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PREMCE  TO  THE  EEVISEI)  EDITION. 


In  the  attempt  to  render  the  present  edition  of  the  Gazetteer  every  way 
worthy  of  the  favor  which  has  been  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  work  ever 
since  its  first  appearance,  no  expense  or  labor  has  been  spared.  Not  only 
has  an  Appendix  containing  nearly  10,000  new  articles  (chiefly  relating 
to  the  United  States)  been  added;  but  every  portion  of  the  work  has  been 
subjected  to  a careful  revision ; and  a vast  number  of  such  alterations  and 
corrections  as  the  lapse  of  ten  progressive  years  has  rendered  necessary, 
have  been  made.  Even  in  the  department  of  pronunciation,  a few  errors 
which  a more  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  editors  had 
brought  to  light,  have  been  corrected.  And  besides  the  liberal  addition  of 
new  matter  contained  in  the  Appendix,  a very  large  portion  of  the  body 
of  the  work  has  been  re-written,  and  the  most  recent  statistics  of  manu- 
factures, commerce,  &c.,  that  could  be  procured,  have  been  inserted.  It  should 
bo  observed,  however,  that  in  some  instances  exceptions  have  been  made  to 
this  rule,  especially  in  regard  to  places  difiicult  of  access  on  account  of  recent 
military  operations;  and  some  others,  of  which  any  accurate  description 
as  they  exist  at  present, — whether  they  have  directly  sutfered  by  the  ravages 
of  war,  or  their  prosperity  has  been  largely  modified  by  a temporary  change 
in  their  industrial  pursuits,  — would  atford  a far  less  correct  view  of  their 
intrinsic  importance  than  would  be  given  by  their  original  notices. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  populations  of  places  in  the  United  States, 
when  no  date  is  given,  have  reference  to  the  census  of  1860.  The  popula- 
tions of  the  states,  cities,  and  prineipal  towns  of  Europe  have  been  taken 
from  the  most  recent  census  of  the  respective  countries  to  which  they 
belong. 

It  remains  for  us  to  express  our  cordial  thanks  to  those  of  our  friends  who 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union  have  furnished  us  with  fresh  and  valuable  infor- 
mation, without  which  we  should  have  been  unable  to  have  given  any  ade- 
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qaate  view  to  the  changes  and  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 

many  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  and  villages  in  the  United  States. 

Our  particular  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  0.  G.  Kennedy, 
Superintendent  of  the  Census,  by  whose  courtesy  and  kindness  we  have  been 
furnished  with  the  advanced  sheets  containing  the  statistics  of  manufactures, 
and  various  other  important  items,  so  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  us 
to  delay  our  work  till  the  several  volumes  of  the  census  were  published. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  our  important  obligations  to  the  editors  of  the 
National  Almanac  (1864)  for  the  valuable  assistance  which  we  have  derived 
from  their  labors,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  statistics  of  educational, 
charitable,  and  other  institutions. 

Our  warmest  thanks  are  also  due  to  Lorin  Blodget,  Esq.  (of  the  Trea- 
sury Department),  to  whose  kindly  and  generous  words  of  encouragement, 
no  less  than  to  his  direct  assistance,  we  have  been  especially  ind^htAd.  durica 
the  anxieties  and  toils  of  our  most  arduous  task. 

Philadelphia,  January,  1866 
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The  recently  increased  facilities  for  travel,  and  the  unexampled  extension  of  commercial 
relations,  which,  within  a few  years,  have  been  established  between  the  remotest  portions  ot 
the  globe,  give  at  the  present  time  an  extraordinary  interest  and  importance  to  every  thing 
relating  to  the  science  of  Geography.  Hence,  a Geographical  Dictionary — a work  to  which 
the  reader  may  refer,  not  merely  to  ascertain  the  position  of  any  place  he  may  be  in  search 
of,  but  also,  if  occasion  require,  to  inform  himself  of  its  advantages  as  a place  of  residence, 
or  of  its  importance  as  a centre  of  commerce  or  manufactures — becomes  a desideratum — 
almost  a necessity — to  every  intelligent  person. 

The  value  of  a work  of  this  class,  it  is  obvious,  must  depend  entirely — first,  on  the  fulness 
and  accuracy  of  the  information  which  it  contains,  and  secondly,  upon  the  facility  of  refer- 
ence, or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  convenience  with  which  the  information  sought  for  may 
be  obtained.  In  both  of  these  respects  the  present  Gazetteer  will  be  found,  it  is  believed, 
far  superior  to  every  other. 

In  preparing  this  work,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editors  not  merely  to  supply  the 
Diore  obvious  deficiencies  of  previous  gazetteers,  but,  if  possible,  to  produce  a geogra- 
phical dictionary  as  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  as  perfect  in  its  arrangement,  and  as  com- 
plete and  accurate  in  its  execution,  as  the  best  dictionary  of  the  English  language.  With 
this  object,  they  have  used,  as  the  basis  of  their  work,  the  best  and  most  recent  of  the  English 
gazetteers,  two  of  which  are  conspicuous  for  their  superiority  over  all  other  works  of  this 
class  that  have  yet  appeared — Johnston’s  Geographical  Dictionary,  and  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer.  The  former  has  the  merit  of  great  completeness,  as  well  as  extraordinary 
general  accuracy ; and — what  is  no  small  praise — to  almost  every  article  is  given  a space 
and  prominence  very  nearly  proportioned  to  its  real  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Imperial  Gazetteer  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  being  not  only  far  more  extensive,  but 
more  recent  by  several  years ; we  should  hazard  little  in  saying  that  since  the  publication 
of  Malte  Brun’s  great  work,  there  has  been  no  single  contribution  to  geography  of  anything 
like  equal  importance,  whether  we  regard  the  amount  of  valuable  and  original  matter  con- 
tained, or  the  eminent  ability  with  which  most  of  the  important  articles  have  been  written. 

While  freely  and  cordially  acknowledging  our  great  obligations  to  the  above  works,  we 
may  remark  that  the  present  gazetteer  will  be  found  to  embody,  it  is  believed,  whatever  is 
most  valuable  in  both,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  comprise  a vast  amount  of  important  matter 
not  contained  in  either,  but  derived  from  a great  variety  of  sources,  including  publications 
in  all  the  principal  European  languages.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  names,  it  may  be 
observed  that  our  work  contains  about  two  and  a half  times  as  many  as  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  names  and  nearly  three  times  as  much  matter 
as  Johnston’s  Geographical  Dictionary. 

In  regard  to  every  thing  that  relates  to  our  own  country,  the  Gazetteer  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  editors  of  the  present  volume,  has  been  adopted  as  the  principal  authority. 
It  is,  however,  important  to  observe,  that,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the  Gazetteer 
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of  the  United  States  has  undergone  a complete  revision,  and  a vast  amount  of  new  mattei 
has  been  added,  especially  in  relation  to  commerce,  railways,  &c. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  in  the  present  work  to  the  subject  of  statistics,  which, 
from  the  late  unparalleled  extension  of  commerce,  and  various  other  causes,  has  recently 
acquired  an  interest  and  importance  which  it  never  possessed  before.  Never  at  any  former 
period  has  so  much  been  done  by  governments,  or  by  societies  established  for  this  express 
object  in  all  civilized  nations,  to  promote  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  bring  statistical 
information  of  every  kind  within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  such  inquiries. 
Of  the  vast  amount  of  materials  thus  accumulated,  the  editors  have  assiduously  labored  to 
embody  in  their  work  all  the  most  interesting  and  important  results ; and  in  this  respect, 
whether  we  regard  fulness,  accuracy,  or  recentness  of  information,  the  present  gazetteer 
will  be  found,  it  is  believed,  far  superior,  on  the  whole,  to  every  other  work  of  the  kind 
yet  published. — It  may  be  observed,  in  this  connection,  that,  in  preparing  this  gazetteer, 
all  foreign  measures  have  been  changed  into  English,  and  foreign  currencies  into  Federal 
and  sterling  money — the  use  of  the  latter  being,  with  but  few  exceptions,  limited  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

In  addition  to  its  great  distinguishing  characteristic,  pronunciation,  (which  will  be 
treated  of  at  length  in  another  place,)  the  present  work  will  be  found  to  possess  several 
other  important  features,  either  entirely  original,  or  else  exhibited  here  in  a form  far  more 
complete  than  in  any  other  gazetteer.  Among  others,  we  would  particularly  call  attention 
to  the  following : — 

First.  The  adjective  and  appellation  of  the  inhabitant,  derived  from  the  names  of  the 
countries,  cities,  &c.,  have  been  added,  whenever  these  appeared  to  be  sanctioned  by  usage, 
or  by  the  authority  of  some  writer  of  established  reputation.  Thus,  from  Denmark  we 
derive  the  adjective  Danish  and  the  noun  Dane;  from  Boot  an  we  have  Booteea  as  the 
name  of  the  inhabitant ; from  Scio,  Sciot  or  Sciote,  &c.  This  feature  is  essential  to  the 
character  of  a complete  gazetteer,  and  is  the  more  indispensable,  because  the  greater 
number  of  this  numerous  class  of  words  (which  with  the  progress  of  geographical  know- 
ledge are  daily  coming  into  more  frequent  use)  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  most  complete 
dictionaries  of  the  English  language,  nor  in  any  other  book  of  reference  whatever.  In 
order  to  add  as  much  as  possible  to  the  utility  of  this  part  of  the  work,  whenever  the 
adjective  or  appellation  of  the  inhabitant  would,  in  their  proper  alphabetical  place,  be 
materially  removed  from  the  name  to  which  they  belong,  a reference  has  been  inserted  ; 
thus,  from  Dane  and  Danish  the  inquirer  is  referred  to  Denmark  ; from  Singhalese  and 
Cingalese,  to  Ceylon,  &c.  &c.  It  may  be  remarked  that  words  of  this  class  are  invariably 
added  at  the  end  of  the  article  treating  of  the  countries,  cities,  &c.  to  which  they  belong. 

Secondly.  The  ancient  or  classical  names  of  places  in  the  Eastern  continent  have  been 
added,  in  the  present  work,  to  the  modern  or  popular  name,  whenever  we  have  found  them 
supported  by  good  authority.  ' Names  of  this  class,  it  is  true,  are  frequently  given  in  other 
gazetteers ; but,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  no  care  has  been  taken  to  distinguish  between 
those  which  are  merely  conjectural,  and  those  which  are  generally  recognised  by  the  best 
classical  authorities.  The  former  are  often  given  without  any  qualification  or  mark  of 
doubt,  even  when  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  them  erroneous , while  the  latter, 
though  supported  by  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  are  not  unfrequently  omitted 
altogether.  Great  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  this  subject  in  the  present  gazetteer. 
The  best  classical  works  have  been  carefully  consulted,  and  many  ancient  names,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  best  English  geographical  dictionaries,  have  been  inserted  in  this ; while  all 
those  which  appeared  be  in  anywise  doubtful  have  been  marked  with  a point  of  interro- 
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gation.  A reference,  moreover,  has  been  inserted  from  every  important  classical  name  tc 
the  modern  name;  thus,  from  Agrigenium  there  is  a reference  to  Girgenti  ; from  Athesis^ 
to  Adige;  from  Ccesaraugustaj  to  Saragossa;  from  Eboracum,  to  York  ; from  Taniesis,  to 
Thames,  &c.  &c.  Hence,  so  far  as  regards  ancient  geography,  this  gazetteer  will  be  found 
to  supply,  in  a great  measure,  the  place  of  a classical  dictionary. 

Thirdly.  The  signification  of  the  names  of  places  has  very  often  been  given,  more 
especially  in  cases  where  by  such  signification  the  name  would  be  associated  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  some  important  geographical  or  historical  fact ; for  example,  Bombay, 
signifying  “good  harbor Puerto  Bello,  “beautiful  port;’’  Salado,  (Rio,)  “salt  river;” 
Kin-sha-kiang,  “ river  of  golden  sands  ;”  Ta-sieue-shan,  “ great  snow  mountain ;”  San- 
GUiNETTO,  “bloody”  rivulet;  Oesterreich^  (Austria,)  “eastern  kingdom;”  Tripoli,  “three 
cities.”  Such  explanations  will  be  found  useful  not  merely  by  aiding  the  memory  through 
the  power  of  association,  but,  by  imparting  to  the  study  of  geography  the  charm  of  greater 
variety,  will  render  the  impressions  received  more  pleasing  and  more  vivid,  and  therefore 
less  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

For  the  greater  convenience  of  those  who  may  feel  a particular  interest  in  this  subject,  a 
very  full  etymological  vocabulary  has  been  added  at  the  end  of  the  Gazetteer,  exhibiting, 
in  a compact  form,  very  convenient  for  consultativ^n,  an  or  nearly  all  the  most  interesting 
words  of  this  class.  With  the  exception  of  a very  short  list  (without  any  examples,  or  other 
explanation  than  the  simple  signification  of  the  words)  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer,  this  is,  so 
far  as  we  are  acquainted,  the  only  vocabulary  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language,  and 
will  be  found,  it  is  believed,  not  only  much  fuller  in  respect  to  the  number  of  names,  but 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  in  the  illustrations,  than  the  best  French  or  German  voca* 
bularies  of  this  class. 

Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  Arrangement,  so  all-important  in 
every  work  of  reference.  The  larger  articles  are  divided  into  sections  distinguished  by 
headings  which  indicate  at  a glance  the  part  where  the  inquirer  must  look  for  the  partic- 
ular information  he  may  be  in  search  of.  Under  the  head  of  “Objects  of  Interest  to 
Tourists”  (in  the  articles  on  the  different  States)  is  comprised  a much  greater  variety  of 
subjects  than  would  be  implied  in  the  common  expression  “Natural  Curiosities”;  it 
seemed  proper,  indeed,  to  include  under  this  division  not  merely  natural  but  artificial  curi- 
osities,— in  short,  everything  of  especial  interest  to  the  scientific  and  general  inquirer.  It 
is  customary  in  many  of  the  most  popular  gazetteers  to  give  all  places  having  a common 
name  under  one  head  — a method  which  often  proves  very  confusing  to  the  reader.  In  the 
present  work,  each  place  is  described  under  a distinct  and  separate  head.  This  will  be 
found  greatly  to  promote  both  facility  and  rapidity  of  reference. 

In  regard,  indeed,  to  this  great  feature — convenience  op  reference — the  present 
work  will  be  found,  it  is  believed,  incomparably  superior  to  all  other  gazetteers. 
Nor  will  this  language  appear  exaggerated,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  whole  subject, 
though  of  the  highest  practical  importance,  has,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  been  here- 
tofore alm-jst  entirely  overlooked.  Even  the  proper  mode  of  spelling  geographical  names, 
00  essential  to  a clear  and  convenient  alphabetical  arrangement,  appears  to  have  received 
scarcely  any  attention  from  those  writers  whose  works  are  acknowledged  to  be  among  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  geographical  science. 

That  the  reader  may  be  satisfied  that  we  have  not  overestimated  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  we  propose  to  devote  a brief  space  to  its  consideration 

Geographical  names  may  properly  bo  divided  into  twa  great  classes.  The  first  division 
comprises  those  which,  in  their  native  language,  are  written  either  in  Roman  letters,  or  else 
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in  characters  fUke  the  German  and  Greek)  which  can  readily  be  converted  into  corresponding 
Roman  letters.  (See  Introduction,  X.)  The  mode  of  spelling  such  names  is  generally 
uniform,  and  the  same  in  each  of.  the  different  European  languages.  Thus,  Etna — the 
name  by  which  the  great  volcanic  mountain  of  Sicily  is  known  to  the  Italians — is  also  the 
English,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  name  for  the  same  mountain 
So  Laybach,  the  capital  of  Illyria,  is  not  only  the  German,  but  the  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  name.  Thus,  also,  York,  a city  of  England,  is  not  merely  the  English  name, 
but  the  French,  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  &c.  The  same  rule  holds  true  with 
regard  to  a large  majority  of  the  names  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe.  The  exceptions 
(which  are  very  few,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  names)  will  be  spoken  of  in  another 
place. 

The  other  division  of  geographical  names,  embraces  those,  which,  in  their  native  language, 
are  neither  written  in  Roman  letters,  nor  in  characters  that  can  be  converted  into  correspond- 
ing Roman  letters:  such  are  the  Russian,  Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  &c.  Names  of  this 
class,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  are  written  differently  in  the  different  European  languages, 
each  nation  aiming  to  express  the  sound  or  pronunciation  of  the  foreign  name  by  the  letters 
of  its  own  tongue.  Thus,  for  example,  an  Englishman  visiting  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  in 
Northern  Africa,  and  wishing  to  indicate  the  sound  of  the  name  as  pronounced  by  the 
inhabitants,  would  naturally  write  it  Moorzook  ; a Frenchman  would  write  Mourzouk  ; a 
German,  Mursuk  ; these  various  spellings  being  intended  to  represent  precisely  the  same 
sound.  Again,  if  an  Englishman  wished  to  represent  the  native  pronunciation  of  a certain 
city  of  Persia,  he  would  write  it  Suooster  or  Shuster;  a Frenchman  would  spell  it  Cnou- 
ster;  a German,  Schuster;  an  Italian,  Sciuster  ; a Portuguese,  Chuster  or  Xuster,  &c.  ; 
these  being,  in  fact,  the  correct  spellings  of  the  above  name  in  those  different  languages 
respectively. 

This  mode  or  rule  of  writing  African  and  Oriental  names  is,  generally  speaking,  very 
strictly  adhered  to  by  the  greater  number  of  French  and  German  writers  ;*  but,  unfortunately, 


• It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  French  not  only  spell  the  names  of  those  Asiatic  countries  which  have  not  submitted 

to  European  domination — as  Persia,  China,  &c.- 

—according  to  the  rule  above  given,  but  even  the  names  of  British  India, 

although  these  might  be  considered,  in  some  sense,  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  those  of  Weste  rn  Europe.  Accoid 

ingly,  we  have  not  merely 

Franch. 

Rnglish. 

OermaD. 

Badakhcban,  for 

Budukbsban, 

(Badakbseban) 

Beioutchistan,  “ 

Beloochistan, 

(Beludscbistan) 

Caboul,  « 

Cabool, 

(Kabul) 

Chiraz,  « 

Sheeraz  or  Shiraz, 

(Schiras) 

Kirmanchah,  “ 

Kermansbah, 

(Kermanschah) 

Mechhed,  « 

Meshed, 

(Mesched) 

Recht,  « 

Reshd, 

(Rescht) 

Thian-chan,  “ 

Thian-shan, 

(Thian-scban) 

Chac-si,  “ 

Shan-see  or  Shan-si, 

(Schan-si) 

out  we  also  find  in  the  most  popular  French  geographical  works,  examples  like  the  following:— 

French. 

English. 

Adjmir, 

instead  of 

Ajmeer  or  AJmere. 

Djelalabad, 

(( 

Jelalahad. 

Djeypour, 

«( 

Jeypoor. 

Bjessalmir, 

M 

Jessulmeer. 

Hindou, 

« 

Hindoo. 

Halderabsd, 

« 

Hyderabad. 

Hougli, 

M 

Hoogly. 

Malssour, 

U 

Mysore. 

Pounah, 

U 

Poonah. 
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the  English  geographers  have,  for  the  most  part,  pursued  a very  different  course.  Instead^ 
of  conforming  to  a rule  which  has  the  double  merit  of  being  simple  and  easy  for  the  writer,* * 
and  clear  and  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  they  have,  by  sometimes  writing  in  the  French  and 
sometimes  in  the  German  mode,  and  not  unfrequently  combining  the  two  in  the  same  name.f 
involved  the  department  of  Oriental  geography  in  a confusion  which  is  most  perplexing  tp 
all,  and  is  absolutely  inextricable  to  those  who  have  not  made  this  subject  one  of  long  and 
laborious  study 

Many  of  the  foreign  spellings  found  in  the  writings  of  English  geographers  have  doubt- 
less been  taken  from  French  and  German  works,  the  copyist  neglecting  to  translate  the 
names,  while  making  a translation  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

From  these  different  causes,  the  evil  in  question  has  grown  to  such  a magnitude,  as  not 
merely  to  involve  in  hopeless  perplexity  those  unacquainted  with  the  theory  of  spelling  such 
names,  but,  in  countless  instances,  to  embarrass  and  mislead  our  ablest  and  most  accurate 
writers  on  Geography.  In  some  remarks  on  this  subject  immediately  following  the  Preface 
of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer,  this  language  occurs : “ The  result  of  all  this  confusion 
necessarily  is  that  the  Gazetteer  is  often  consulted  in  vain,  in  consequence  of  the  name  being 
looked  for  under  a different  spelling  from  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  compiler.’^ 
But  the  most  decisive  testimony  on  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  evident  misapprehen- 
sions and  errors  contained  in  the  works  of  those  who  are  justly  considered  to  stand  in  the 
very  foremost  rank  of  English  geographers.  On  Worcester’s  School  Atlas,  Siiendy  and 
Chandi  are  given  as  two  distinct  towns  of  Abyssinia,  while,  in  fact,  the  one  is  a French 
and  the  other  an  English  spelling  of  one  and  the  same  name.  Similar  errors  are  to  be 
found  on  other  maps,  remarkable  for  their  general  accuracy.  In  the  Imperial  Gazetteer 
we  find  a description  of  a peculiar  people  of  Persia  under  the  head  of  Eels,  while  the  same 
people  are  again  described  under  Iliyats.  (See  Fraser’s  “Khorasan,^’  from  which  the 
first  article  is  taken,  where  “Illeyaut”  is  given  as  one  of  the  forms  of  their  name.)  A 
multitude  of  instances  might  be  cited  from  our  very  best  gazetteers,  in  which  the  same 
place  is  described  under  two  different  heads,  the  error  arising  solely  from  adopting  two 
different  modes  of  representing  one  and  the  same  pronunciation.  A few  examples,  selected 
from  a great  number,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  and  establish  our  assertion.  In  Johnston’s 
Geographical  Dictionary,  (which  is  especially  full  in  regard  to  Oriental  and  Russian  names,) 
we  find,  among  others,  the  following : — Bouzoulouk  and  Busuluk,  (the  first  being  the  French, 
the  second  the  German  spelling — the  two  representing  precisely  the  same  sound,)  described 
under  two  distinct  heads ; also  Booro  and  Bouro  ; Goonong  Tella  and  Gunong  Tella  ; 
Ghuzel  Hissar  and  Ghieuzel  IIissar;  IIadjypoor  and  Hajypoor;  Lutzk  and  Luck,  (the 
former  being  the  German,  the  latter  the  Polish  mode  of  representing  the  same  sound  or 
pronunciation — lootsk;)  Jerim  and  Yerim,  [j  in  German  being  exactly  equivalent  to  y in 


It  may  be  remarked  that  the  French  names  in  the  foregoing  list,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  represent  the  same 
sound  as  the  English,  and  are  evidently  only  a French  translation  of  the  English  name. 

It  should  he  further  observed,  that,  while  the  German  geographers  spell  the  names  of  other  parts  of  Asia  (see  the  last 
column  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing  lists)  according  to  the  principle  above  stated,  (that  is,  representing  the  sound  of  the 
foreign  name  by  the  letters  of  their  own  language,)  they  generally  write  the  names  of  British  India  after  the  English 
mode;  as,  IItderabad,  .Teypoor,  Mysore,  &c.  They  usually  write,  however,  Hugli  instead  of  Hoogly. 

* 0!  ourse,  reference  is  here  made  to  an  English  traveller  writing  the  name  for  the  first  time.  It  certainly  would  be 
quite  as  easy,  to  say  the  least,  for  an  Englishman  to  represent  any  given  sound  in  such  a name  by  the  letters  of  his 
mother  tongue  as  by  those  of  a foreign  language. 

t As  Abutige,  (more  properly  Abutisch  cr  Aboutige;  better  Abootizh;)  Mourzuh,  (more  properly  Mursuk,  Modrzock 
or  Moorzook;)  Vrghendj,  (more  properly  Urgenz,  Ourghendj  or  Oorghenj;)  Voronesch,  (more  properly  Voronej,  Wof.a 
VESca  or  Voronezh.) 
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English;)  Jalutrovsk  and  Yalutorovsk  ; Jizdra  and  Shisdra,  {J  in  French  and  sh  in 
German  Ijeing  employed  to  indicate  the  sound  of  zh  in  English  ;)  Menselinsk  and  Mexze- 
i.iNSK,  (s  in  German  be'ing  used  to  denote  the  same  sound  as  z in  English  or  French ;) 
Mootapilly  and  Moutapilly,  Ouglitch  and  Uglitcii,  Ouman  and  Uman,  Oustioujna  and 
IJsTiusHNA,  OrjST  Sysolsk  and  Ust  Sysolsk,  Rjev  and  Rshey,  Senkov  and  Zenkov,  &c. 
In  the  Imperial  Gazetteer,  among  others,  we  find  the  following:  Louga  and  Luga,  Lougan- 
SKOE  and  Luganskoe,  Loeboe  (Loehoe)  and  Loubou,  (oe  in  Dutch  being  exactly  equivalent 
in  sound  to  ou  in  French,  both  these  spellings  are  to  be  pronounced  loo-boo.)  In  Worcester’s 
Gazetteer  we  find  Ciara,  Seara,  and  Siara,  given  under  different  heads,  as  if  they  were 
three  distinct  places  in  Brazil,  whereas  they  are  but  different  spellings  of  one  name. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  not  the  slightest  reflection 
is  intended  against  the  works  which  we  have  cited.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  of  their 
acknowledged  superiority  that  we  have  cited  them.  Had  we  chosen  to  have  recourse  to 
works  of  a mediocre  character,  we  might  probably  have  offered  statements  still  more  striking. 
But  our  object  has  been  to  show,  that  inasmuch  as  the  ablest  geographical  writers  in  the 
English  language,  have  been  perplexed  and  misled  by  the  present  preposterous  system 
which  prevails  with  respect  to  Oriental  names,  it  has  become  a matter  of  imperative  neces- 
sity to  introduce  some  reform  into  this  department  of  geography. 

The  plan  adopted  by  us  has  the  approval  of  the  most  eminent  Oriental  scholars ; it  will, 
moreover,  we  believe,  be  found  sufficiently  simple  for  convenient  use,  and  fully  adequate  to 
correct  the  evil  in  question.  This  plan  is  to  write  all  Oriental  names  (except  a very  few, 
the  orthography  of  which  may  be  considered  as  fixed)  representing,  as  nearly  as  possible  by 
English  letters,  the  native  sound  or  pronunciation  of  the  name.  It  is  by  their  having  adopted 
such  a system,  adapted  to  the  sounds  of  their  respective  languages,  that  the  French  and 
German  geographers  have  escaped  all  that  embarrassment  and  confusion  in  which  we  are 
so  unfortunately  involved ; and  it  is  only  by  our  conforming  to  some  similar  uniform 
method,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  bring  any  order  out  of  the  present  chaos.  This  obvious 
position  being  conceded,  it  only  remains  to  determine  whether  we  shall  adopt  an  English, 
French,  or  German  orthography,  or  some  other  arbitrary  system  of  spelling,  differing  from 
them  all.  We  think  the  reasons  for  preferring  the  first  are  so  cogent  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  a moment’s  hesitation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obviously  an  immense  advantage,  in  an  English  work  intended 
for  general  readers,  to  write  names  in  such  a manner  that  they  can  without  difficulty  be 
pronounced  correctly  by  the  ordinary  English  scholar.  Another  very  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  English  in  such  cases,  is  that  it  is  capable  of  conveniently  expressing  or 
representing  a greater  variety  of  sounds  than  any  other  European  language.  There  is  no 
sound,  we  believe,  that  is  extensively  used  in  Oriental  names  which  we  cannot  express 
as  well  as  the  French,  and  there  are  several  which  we  can  express  much  better  than 
they ; while  there  are  some  sounds,  perfectly  familiar  to  our  tongue,  which  they  cannot 
express  at  all.  Take,  for  example,  the  sound  of  our  j — a very  common  one  in  the  names 
both  of  Asia  and  Africa:  what  we  express  by  a single  letter  is  indicated  less  perfectly  in 
their  language  by  two — dj,  (as,  DJidda  for  Jidda,  Djoulamerk  for  Joolamerk,  &c.  ;)  so,  also, 
the  sound  of  ch,  one  of  continual  occurrence  both  in  the  names  of  Asia  and  Eastern 
Europe,  Is  represented  in  French  by  three  letters — tch,  (as  Tchanda  for  Chanda,  Tchambal 
for  Chumbul,  &c.)  True,  the  English  often  use  (especially  at  the  end  of  a syllable)  tch  *n 
order  to  denote  the  same  sound ; it  is,  however,  important  to  observe  that  this  sour^ 
well  as  that  of  j,  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  familiar  to  the  English  tongue,  while  both 
are  foreign  to  the  French  language,  since  neither  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  any  genuine 
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French  word.  Again,  our  w expresses  a sound  (common  in  the  Oriental  languages)  which 
is  not  nearly  so  neatly  nor  so  well  expressed  by  the  French  on,  the  latter  being  the  proper 
equivalent  of  our  oo.  This  defect  in  their  language  is  so  obvious,  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  French  writers  (Pauthier,  for  example,  in  his  works  on  China)  make  use  of  the 
English  w in  writing  certain  foreign  names.  Thus,  instead  of  employing  ouou  to  expre^s 
tho  sound  of  woo,  they  write  wou;  instead  of  ouen,  wen,  &c.  Lastly,  there  are  sounds  ex 
pressed  in  our  tongue  with  the  utmost  facility  which  they  cannot  represent  at  all ; among 
these  are  the  sounds  of  the  Greek  B {th)  and  5 [d],  common  in  Turkey  and  the  Grecian 
Islands — the  former  exactly  corresponding  to  our  th  in  thin,  the  latter  to  th  in  this. 

With  respect  to  the  German  language,  there  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  but  one  frequently 
occurring  sound  in  Oriental  names  (that  of  kh — represented  by  the  German  ch)  which  can 
be  represented  by  it  better  than  by  the  English,  while  there  are  many  which  can  not  only 
be  expressed  in  English  more  conveniently,  but  more  correctly,  than  in  German.  Thus,  the 
Germans  employ  four  letters  [dsch)  to  indicate  the  sound  of  our  y,  and,  after  all,  represent 
it  most  imperfectly ; for  example,  they  write  Dschulamerk,  Dschidda,  Dschilolo,  for  Joola- 
MERK,  Jidda,  and  Gilolo.  Their  four  letters  tsch  do  not  represent  correctly  the  sound  of 
our  ch,  nor  does  their  sch  convey  even  a tolerable  idea  of  our  zh,  (that  of  s in  pleasure  or 
occasion.)  Like  the  French,  they  have  no  letter  or  combination  of  letters  equivalent  to  our 
w,  nor  can  they  in  any  manner  represent  the  sound  of  the  modern  Greek  d or  5. 

Another  mode  of  writing  Oriental  names,  adopted  by  some  of  the  best  English  geogra- 
phers, is  to  employ  the  English  consonants  in  conjunction  with  Italian  or  German  vowels, 
those  vowels  which  have  a long  or  full  sound  being  marked  with  an  accent,  thus;  Shapur,  for 
Shapoor  or  Shapour  ; Tabriz,  for  Tabreez,  &c.  Such  a system  uniformly  adhered  to,  would 
doubtless  be  far  preferable  to  the  prevailing  want  of  system : it  has,  however,  no  advantage 
over  that  which  we  have  recommended,  and  is  moreover  attended  with  several  very  serious 
objections.  Ist.  It  is  far  less  simple  and  intelligible  to  the  mere  English  scholar,  and, 
therefore,  not  well  adapted  to  general  and  popular  use;  in  the  next  place,  the  accent  is  very 
apt  to  be  omitted  either  through  an  oversight  in  the  writer  or  printer,  or  what  is  still  more 
likely  to  happen,  through  a want  of  the  proper  kind  of  type.  This,  in  fact,  is  found  con- 
tinually to  occur  in  popular  works  on  geography;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  omis- 
sion of  the  proper  accent  in  such  a name  is  really  equivalent  to  the  omission  of  a letter, 
with  this  great  disadvantage,  that  the  former  error  would  be  much  less  likely  to  attract 
attention,  and,  therefore,  be  less  readily  corrected.  In  fact,  such  a method  would  in  popular 
use  be  nothing  more  than  to  adopt  the  Italian  vowels  without  the  accent. 

The  general  rule  which  we  have  adopted  for  writing  Oriental  names  has  necessarily  been 
somewhat  modified  by  those  great  pjractical  laws  of  language,  founded  on  usage,  which 
overrule  all  considerations  of  mere  theoretical  propriety.  Accordingly,  we  have  never  at- 
tempted to  change  any  spelling  which  universal  usage  appears  to  have  established.  Not 
only  have  the  common  English  names  of  the  great  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  (as  Per- 
sia, Hindostan,  China,  Egypt,  Morocco,  &c.)  been  retained,  but  the  ordinary  spelling  of 
names  of  far  less  note,  when  sanctioned  by  the  universal  or  almost  universal  practice  of  the 
best  English  writers,  has  been  scrupulously  adhered  to.  Thus,  we  write  Delhi,  and  'not 
Delhee  or  Dellee ; Khiva,  and  not  Kheeva ; Cairo,  not  Kahera,  &c.  In  short,  it  is  only 
when  there  has  appeared  to  be  no  settled  usage  among  geographical  writers,  that  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  selecting  out  of  many  forms,  that  which  we  deemed  preferable  to  the 
others.  Happily  for  the  cause  of  science,  the  established  irregularities  are  but  a very 
few  out  of  a vast  multitude,  and  scarcely  constitute  a perceptible  blemish  on  the  uniform 
simplicity  of  the  general  system. 
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The  method  adopted  in  this  work  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  nor  only  to  possess  the 
merit  of  great  simplicity,  but  the  additional  advantage  of  extraordinary  completeness.  Thus 
Oriental  names  being  uniformly  written  according  to  the  English  sounds  of  the  letters, 
their  pronunciation  is  rendered  easy  to  the  English  reader,  and  all  danger  of  embarrassment 
from  the  different  spellings  of  the  same  name  is  obviated.  At  the  same  time  care  has 
been  taken  with  regard  to  every  name  of  any  importance,  to  give  all  the  different  spellings 
with  a reference  to  that  spelling  under  which  the  place  is  described. 

That  this  system,  or  one  similar  to  it  in  all  essential  points,  is  destined  ultimately  to  pre- 
vail wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.*  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  a gradual  progress  towards  such  a consummation,  in  all  those  countries  w^here 
the  English  have  established  themselves,  whether  by  conquest  or  for  purposes  of  trade.  A 
number  of  names  in  Southern  Asia,  formerly  written  in  the  French  or  German  mode,  as 
Oujein  or  Ougein,  Moultan,  Cahul,  &c.,  have  now  almost  universally  an  English  spelling— 
OojEiN,  Mooltan,  Cabool,  &c.  a very  obvious  change  in  the  mode  of  writing  many  Chi- 
nese names  has  taken  place  since  the  recent  English  war  with  China  ; whereas  we  had 
formerly  Chan-si  and  Chan-tong  or  Chan-toung,  (which  to  the  English  reader  were  calcu- 
lated to  convey  a most  erroneous  idea — or  none  at  all — of  the  real  pronunciation,)  we  now 
find  in  the  most  recent  geographical  works,  Shan-see  and  Shantoong  or  Shantung  ; instead 
of  Kiang-sou  (or  Kiang-stt,,)  Hou-nan,  &c.,  we  have  Kiang-soo,  Hoo-nan,  &c.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer,  the  most  recent  publication  of  this  class,  we  find 
a larger  number  of  Oriental  names  spelled  according  to  the  English  sounds  of  the  letters. 

I than  in  any  other  Gazetteer  that  has  yet  appeared.  Thus  it  has  Hoo-nan,  Koordistan, 

1 Kiang-soo,  Koeichoo,  Kiang-see,  Quang-see,  Pechelee  or  Petchelee,  Shansee,  Tabreez, 
&c.  &c.,  instead  of  the  more  common  but  far  less  appropriate  spellings,  Hounan,  Kurdistan, 
Kiang-su  (or  Kiang-sou,')  Koeitclieou,  Kiang-si,  Quang-si,  Pechili  (or  Petchili,)  Chansi  (or 
Shansi,)  and  Tabriz.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  respect  these  last  spellings  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  before  given,  unless  it  be  an  advantage  to  write  names  in  such  a manner 
that  none  can  pronounce  them  except  those  who  have  made  them  a subject  of  particular 
study.  If  it  be  said,  as  we  have  sometimes  heard  it  alleged,  that  they  at  least  will  have  the 
advantage  of  being  understood  by  foreigners,  we  would  ask  why  not  then  throw  aside  the 
English  language  altogether,  and  write  for  the  especial  accommodation  of  foreign  nations  ? 
But,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  mode  adopted  in  English  works  is  far  from  possessing  the  single 
advantage  claimed.  It  is,  if  possible,  still  more  perplexing  to  them  than  to  us,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  has  no  uniformity  or  consistency.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  admirable 
Dictionnaire  Geographique’^  of  Adrien  Guibert,  published  in  Paris  in  1850,  the  editor,  in 
speaking  of  the  difficulty  in  writing  the  different  foreign  names  according  to  a uniform  sys- 
tem, says,  that  French  geographers  have  been  obliged  in  a great  measure  to  derive  this  class 
of  names  through  the  English  language ; — “ la  langue  dont  la  prononciation  est  peut-etre 
la  plus  incertaine,  surtout  lorsquHl  s’agit  des  noms  propres  ff — “ the  language  whose  pronun- 
ciation is  perhaps  the  most  uncertain  of  all,  especially  in  regard  to  proper  names.” 

Pronunciation. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  essential  importance  of  this 
great  feature,  since  it  enforces  its  own  claims  upon  “ all  who  talk  or  read.'^  In  fact  the 
need  of  some  uniform  system  of  geographical  pronunciation,  appears  now  to  be  universally 
felt  and  acknowledged.  Among  other  proofs  of  this,  we  may  cite  the  following  passage 

* The  fact  that  the  English  language  seems  destined  to  be  the  mother  tongue  of  a larger  portion  of  the  human  race 
than  that  of  any  other  civilized  nation,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  some  influence  in  determining  our  choice  in  a 
question  of  this  kind.  On  the  American  principle  of  consulting  the  interest  of  the  majority,  v»e  should,  without 
hesitation,  decide  in  favor  of  writing  such  names  after  the  English  system. 
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from  the  Imperial  Gazetteer:  “Numerous  requests  have  been  made  that  the  pronuncia 
•■ion  of  the  names  of  places  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  should  be  given.  This  would,  indeed 
have  been  a very  useful  addition  to  the  work,  and  under  this  impression  it  has  been  care 
fully  considered.  The  difficulties,  however,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  a scheme 
of  pronunciation  to  anything  like  a satisfactory  result,  have  been  found  insuperable.''  (The 
grounds  of  our  dissent  from  the  judgment  expressed  in  the  last  sentence,  will  be  fully  stated 
in  another  place.) 

To  those  who  have  given  any  attention  to  the  subject,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  only  rational  system  of  geographical  pronunciation,  is  that  which  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple to  pronounce  all  names  of  places  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  are  pronminced  by  the  edu- 
cated people  of  the  respective  countries  to  which  they  belong,  with  the  exception  of  those  few 
well-known  foreign  names  which  appear  to  have  acquired  a fixed  English  pronunciation,  as 
Paris,  Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  Munich,  &c.  ; these  exceptional  names  being  pronounced 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  best  English  speakers. 

It  is  admitted  that  cases  not  unfrequently  occur,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey,  with 
j any  great  degree  of  precision,  the  native  pronunciation  of  other  countries  by  means  of 
English  letters ; but  something  is  undoubtedly  gained  by  such  an  approximation  to  the 
true  sound,  as  would  enable  one  more  readily  to  understand,  and  to  be  understood  by,  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  places  as  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

Some,  indeed,  have  maintained  the  propriety  of  pronouncing  foreign  names  as  they  are 
written,  giving  to  every  letter  its  proper  English  sound.  But  such  a system  would  ob- 
viously lead  to  the  greatest  confusion,  and  be  attended  with  inextricable  difficulties.  What, 
for  example,  would  be  the  proper  English  pronunciation  of  Seine?  Should  the  ei  be  pro- 
nounced like  ee,  as  in  the  words  seize,  ceiling,  receive,  &c. ; or  like  ai,  as  in  vein,  weight,  in- 
veigh ; or  like  i long,  as  in  height,  sleight,  &c.?  Should  Seine  then  be  pronounced  seen,  sain, 
or  sine?  or  should  we  sound  the  final  e,  and  make  it  see-nee,  sai-nee,  or  si-nee? 

This  on-e  instance,  out  of  a multitude,  may  perhaps  serve  to  show  the  endless  diversity 
and  confusion  into  which  such  a system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  must  of  necessity  lead. 
But  this  is  not  all;  there  are  innumerable  cases  wherein  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  pronounce  the  names  of  other  countries  according  to  the  English  sound  of  the  let- 
ters, e.g.,  CzERNiGOW,  Csongrad,  Hjelmar,  Hjoring,  Ljusne,  Szegedin,  Tjiringin,  &c., 
while  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever,  in  pronouncing  them  according  to  the  native  sound. 
A multitude  of  instances  also  occur,  in  which  the  English  manner  of  pronouncing  names, 
though  not  difficult,  is  far  less  euphonious  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
which  such  names  belong.  Minho,  (meen'yo,)  a river,  and  Batalha,  (b^-t^l'y&,)  a town  of 
Portugal,  and  Bacchiglione,  (b^k-keel-yohi&,)  a river  of  Italy,  may  serve  as  examples. 

For  a fuller  exposition  of  some  of  the  more  important  principles  and  features  of  our  sys- 
tem, and  also  for  an  explanation  of  the  elements  of  the  difierent  European  languages,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Introduction.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  here  to  offer  some  re- 
marks on  the  “insuperable  difficulties"  alluded  to  in  the  passage  already  quoted.  Un- 
doubtedly the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  satisfactorily  a system  of  geographical 
pronunciation  are  very  great;  but  they  are,  we  would  respectfully  submit,  not  alto- 
gether insurmountable.  It  is  all-important  to  observe  that  the  only  formidable  difficulties 
tu  bo  encountered  in  such  a work,  are  for  the  author,  and  not  for  the  reader.  The  former,  in 
order  to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  his  task,  has  not  merely  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
general  principles  of  pronunciation  in  each  of  the  different  languages,  but  he  must  likewise 
inform  himself  respecting  the  exceptions  to  each  general  rule,  whether  those  exceptions 
relate  to  the  accent  or  tc  the  sounds  of  the  letters.  One  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  tbf 
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elements  of  Spanish  pronunciation,  if  unacquainted  with  the  exceptions  referred  to,  would 
often  be  in  danger  of  pronouncing  names  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  them  unintelligible 
to  an  ear  which  has  always  been  accustomed  to  the  true  pronunciation.  Cardenas,  for  ex- 
ample, according  to  the  general  rule  of  Spanish  accentuation,  would  be  pronounced  kar- 
day'nas,  as  in  fact  we  not  unfrequently  hear  it;  it  should,  however,  have  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  Car'denas.  Guines,  by  one  acquainted  only  with  the  general  rules  of  Spanish 
pronunciation,  would  almost  certainly  be  pronounced  ghednes  or  ghe-ness',  while  the  true 
pronunciation  is  gwee'nes,  almost  wednes;  this  being  a rare  instance  in  which  u in  the 
Spanish  syllable  guiy  is  not  silent,  taking  a sound  almost  like  that  of  our  w.  To  search 
out  and  mark  correctly  all  these  exceptions,  is  a task  of  immense  labor;  but  after  this  labor 
has  once  been  adequately  performed,  it  is  no  more  difficult  for  the  reader  to  pronounce  such 
names  correctly,  than  those  which  have  no  peculiarity  in  accent  or  in  the  sound  of  the  let- 
ters. We  repeat,  then,  that  the  only  serious  difficulty  is  for  the  author  who  is  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  such  a system  of  pronunciation. 

The  acquisition  of  ten  or  twelve  new  sounds,  which  might  be  easily  learned  by  persons 
of  ordinary  aptitude  in  a few  hours,  would  enable  any  one  who  can  read  correctly  the  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  as  marked  in  Walker’s  or  Worcester’s  dictionary,  to  pronounce  with  toler- 
able correctness  all  the  names  of  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norw'ay,  and  perhaps  of  Hungary.  The  difficulties 
in  regard  to  the  names  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  the  Slavonian  countries  generally,  are 
confessedly  much  greater — but  of  this  hereafter. 

Persons  who  view  the  different  European  languages  separately,  are  apt  to  regard  the  mas- 
tering of  the  difficult  sounds  in  all,  as  a much  more  formidable  task  than  it  really  is.  They 
forget  that  a large  proportion  of  the  most  difficult  sounds  are  common  to  several  different  lanr 
guages,  and  after  being  once  thoroughly  learned,  can,  of  course,  present  no  further  obstacle. 
Of  this  class  is  the  French  and  Dutch  (or  Flemish)  u,  equivalent  to  the  German  and  Hunga- 
rian u,  and  to  the  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  g.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same 
sound  occurs  in  seven  different  languages.  The  German  ce  or  d is  likewise  found  in  Danish, 
Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Hungarian,  and  nearly  corresponds  to  one  of  the  most  difficult 
Dutch  sounds,  that  of  eeu  as  in  Leeuwarden  ; the  German  ch  in  ach  or  nocTi  is  almost 
exactly  equivalent  in  sound  to  the  Spanish  y or  x,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Polish, 
Dutch,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  ch,  and  the  Dutch  g. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  all  the  thousands  of  Italian  names,  there  is  not  a single 
sound  which  an  Englishman  cannot  utter  with  perfect  ease.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
there  a.re  combinations  of  letters,  as  cia,  (pronounced  chd,)  giu,  ( pronounced yoo,)  and  sciu, 
(pronounced  shoo,)  which,  without  any  explanations,  might  appear  difficult  to  the  mere 
English  scholar;  but  when  these  combinations,  as  shown  above,  are  represented  by  their 
proper  English  equivalents,  there  is  obviously  no  difficulty  whatever.  What  has  been  said 
of  Italian,  is  substantially  true  of  Portuguese  ; the  nasal  sounds  in  such  words  as  alem,  Suo, 
though  having  no  exact  equivalent  in  English,  are  by  no  means  difficult  for  an  Englishman 
to  acquire;  and,  indeed,  unless  great  nicety  be  called  for,  might  very  well  be  supplied  by 
the  English  ng,  (thus  alem  might  be  pronounced  i-lfeng',  and  Sdo,  sowng.)  In  Spanish  there 
is  but  one  difficult  sound,  that  of  y or  x,  corresponding,  as  already  remarked,  to  the  German 
eh  in  ach.  So  that  by  the  acquisition  of  one,  or,  at  most,  of  two  foreign  sounds,  an  Eng- 
lishman or  American  will  be  enabled  (if  the  pronunciation  be  properly  marked)  to  pro- 
nounce correctly  the  fifty  thousand  or  more  names  of  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  Brazil,  and 
SpanLsh  America.  It  would,  we  think,  be  well  worth  while  to  give  the  pronunciation  of 
these  names,  even  were  it  impossible  to  give  correctly  those  of  any  of  the  other  European 
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eountrijea  But  no  such  impossibility  exists.  With  the  exception  of  the  SlavouTC  Ian 
guages,  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  for  the  English  seholaT 
to  acquire.  Yet  any  child  with  an  average  capacity  for  acquiring  language,  will  master  all 
the  French  sounds  in  a few  lessons.  The  German  comes  next  in  point  of  difficulty,  and 
after  it  scarcely  any  thing  more  remains  to  be  done  so  far  as  regards  the  languages  of  Western 
and  Northern  Europe. 

Although  we  have  spoken  as  if  the  pupil  was  expected  to  learn  the  difficult  sounds  of 
foreign  languages,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pronounce  geographical  names  according  to 
the  system  adopted  in  this  work,  we  do  not  consider  this  as  absolutely  essential.  If  he 
pronounce  according  to  the  English  sound  of  the  letters  employed  in  marking  the  pronun- 
ciation, (see  Introduction,  V.)  he  will  in  most  cases  approximate  very  nearly  to  the  true 
standard ; and  such  a system  of  orthoepy,  imperfect  as  it  might  be  deemed  by  some,  would, 
beyond  all  question,  be  immensely  preferable  to  no  system  at  all. 

As  to  the  Slavonic  languages,  we  freely  admit  that  a number  of  the  Polish  and  Bohemian 
names  are  absolutely  unpronounceable ; but  as  Poland  is  a part  of  Russia,  we  could  with 
perfect  propriety  adopt  in  such  cases  the  Russian  name  and  pronunciation,  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  sufficiently  easy  for  the  English  speaker.  So,  also,  if  we  find  it  impossible 
to  pronounce  some  of  the  names  of  Bohemia,  Galicia,  &c.,  we  might  in  like  manner  substi- 
tute the  German  names  in  those  instances — the  German  being  the  official  language  of  the 
Austrian  government,  to  which  Bohemia  and  Galicia  belong. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  the 
class  first  mentioned  (those  belonging  to  Western  Europe,  Germany,  &c.)  will  generally  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  very  correctly  represented  in  the  present  work,  both  as  regards  accent 
and  the  sound  of  the  letters.  There  is,  in  regard  to  such  names,  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  correct  spelling,  because,  as  a general  rule,  there  is  but  one  mode  of  writing 
them  recognised  in  the  respective  countries  to  which  they  belong.  The  true  spelling  once 
settled,  to  determine  the  correct  pronunciation  in  languages  in  which  the  rules  of  orthoepy 
are,  generally  speaking,  remarkably  uniform  and  exact,*  is  a work  of  diligence  and  care, 
rather  than  of  difficulty  or  perplexity .f 

* This  observation  is  especially  true  of  the  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian,  in  which  languages,  the  spelling  may  be 
said  always  to  represent  correctly  the  pronunciation  of  the  educated  classes.  Doubtless,  instances  may  be  found  wherein 
the  local  pronunciation  differs  considerably  from  that  which  is  generally  recognised  by  the  most  correct  speakers.  It 
may  well  be  a question  with  us — as  it  is  with  some  of  the  most  intelligent  natives  of  the  countries  alluded  to — whether 
In  such  ca§es  we  ought  not  to  adopt  those  local  pronunciations,  when  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  best 
speakers  of  the  respective  districts.  Through  our  anxiety  to  avoid  unnecessarily  complicating  the  subject  of  geogra- 
phical pronunciation,  as  well  as  from  a wish  to  conform  to  the  rule  already  laid  down,  “to  pronounce  all  names,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  as  they  are  pronounced  by  the  educated  people  of  the  respective  countries  to  which  they  belong,”  we 
nave,  for  the  most  part,  adhered  to  the  pronunciation  generally  recognised  by  the  men  of  learning  throughout  the 
country. 

In  French,  the  irregularity  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  languages  before  mentioned;  in  all  cases,  however,  we 
have  sought  to  be  guided  by  the  usage  of  the  best  educated  classes,  although  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  not  alw-ays 
agree  among  themselves.  Thus,  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  most  correct  and  accomplished  French  scholars  are,  in 
many  instances,  inclined  to  adopt  the  local  or  provincial  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  places  in  France;  while  others 
are  in  favor  of  strictly  conforming  to  those  general  rules  which  are  recognised  throughout  the  whole  country  It  Ll, 
however,  undoubtedly  true  that  the  opinions  of  the  former  class  are  more  and  more  gaining  ground.  Many  accom- 
plished scholars  now  advocate  the  pronunciation  of  the  final  consonants,  not  only  in  such  names  as  Aix,  Dax,  Gex,  but 
also  in  Doubs,  Lot,  Ac. 

t The  same  general  observations  are  true — though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent — in  regard  to  the  names  of  those 
Darts  of  the  world  that  have  been  colonized  from  the  countries  above  referred  to;  for  example,  the  names  of  Peru,  New 
Granada,  and  Mexico,  colonized  from  Spain;  of  Brazil,  settled  from  Portugal;  and  of  part  of  Java,  a colonial  possession 
of  the  Netherlands,  would,  as  a general  rule,  be  written  and  pronounced  according  to  t>»e  language  of  those  oountrief 
wepectively. 
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With  regard,  however,  to  the  languages  of  Russia,  Turkey,  &c.,  the  case  is  very  different. 
The  I'.ames  of  the  places  in  these  countries,  as  we  meet  with  them,  being  not  really  Russian 
or  Turkish  names,  but  only  French,  German,  or  English  transcripts  of  those  names,  there 
is  often  much  greater  difficulty  in  determining  the  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation. 
Even  scholars  the  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  those  languages,  often  feel  uncertain  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  representing  names  of  this  class  in  the  languages  of  Western  Europe. 
Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  next  to  impossible,  in  such  cases,  to  attain  that  correctness,  or 
rather  exactness,  in  spelling,  and  precision  in  marking  the  pronunciation,  which  can  be 
attained  with  comparative  ease  in  names  written  in  Roman  or  German  characters.  This 
being  the  case,  we  have  not  attempted  to  mark  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  Eastern 
Europe,  Asia,  «fec.  with  minute  exactness,  but  have  merely  aimed  to  represent  those  obvious 
elements  or  features  of  pronunciation  which  are  indicated  in  the  spelling  of  such  names  as 
given  in  the  most  accurate  French,  German,  or  English  works  on  geography.  To  make 
our  meaning  more  clear,  we  may  cite  an  example.  There  are  two  letters  in  the  Russian 
and  Polish  languages  (XXII.  15,  16,)  with  sounds  quite  distinct,  though  somewhat  resem- 
bling each  other;  both  are  indicated  in  French  by  the  lottery.  We  have  represented  them 
in  English  by  zh,*  this  being  their  nearest  equivalent  in  our  language ; and  as  we  have  made 
no  distinction  between  them  in  uniting  the  names,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  tc 
mark  any  distinction  in  the  pronunciation.  To  have  marked  all  the  nice  differences  of 
sound  in  Russian  and  Oriental  names,  in  pronunciation,  when  such  differences  could  not  be 
represented  in  the  spelling,  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  hopelessly  embarrass  this 
whole  subject,  and  must  rather  retard  than  advance  the  study  of  Oriental  geography.  If 
in  the  languages  of  Western  Europe,  (in  French  and  German,  for  example,)  we  have  some- 
times noted  distinctions  even  nicer  than  those  above  referred  to,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  as  there  is,  in  such  cases,  a difference  in  the  spelling,  it  would  be  manifestly  proper 
to  mark  the  difference  in  pronunciation  also ; at  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  French  and 
German  are  studied  in  this  country  by  a thousand  persons  where  the  Oriental  languages 
are  studied  by  one,  seems  to  render  necessary  a greater  exactness  in  marking  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  former. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived  that  to  write  Oriental  names  pro- 
perly and  to  pronounce  them  correctly,  are  essentially  one  and  the  same  thing.f  In  accom- 
plishing this  twofold  task,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  every  accessible  source  of  informa- 
tion, whether  this  information  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  oral  communications  of  intelli- 
gent travellers  and  eminent  Oriental  scholars,  or  from  the  numerous  valuable  publications 
on  these  subjects  that  have  made  their  appearance  within  the  last  few  years.  Among  the 
works  of  this  class  to  which  we  are  especially  indebted,  may  be  mentioned  “Chesney’s 
Expedition  to  the  Euphrates**  and  the  successive  contributions  to  that  invaluable  publica- 
tion, the  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society'^  of  London. 


* It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  English  geographical  writers  have  not  generally  made  use  of  zh  in  representing 
these  sounds,  as  there  appears  to  be  a manifest  propriety  in  employing  this  combination,  which  is  purely  English, 
rather  than  the  French  j or  the  German  schf  more  especially  as  in  Polish  the  sounds  referred  to  are  both  indicated  by 
the  letter  z,  distinguished,  however,  by  different  marks — the  one  by  a dot  (z),  the  other  by  an  accent  (i);  both  may  be 
Bald  to  be  an  aspirated  form  of  z.  It  is  undoubtedly  because  they  have  considered  those  letters  as  modifications  of  z, 
that  even  some  French  writers  have  employed  zh  as  their  appropriate  representative;  thus,  for  example,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  French  form  Nijnd  or  Nijni,  they  write  Nizhnei.  The  same  sounds  are  commonly  represented  in  German  by 
tch,  (e<iuivalent  to  our  s/i;)  but  some  German  writers,  aiming  to  indicate  them  more  exactly,  use  sh,  s in  German  being 
the  nearest  equivalent  for  our  z. 

f This  would  be  literally  and  strictly  true,  if  we  possessed,  in  all  instances,  information  so  complete  as  to  warrant  oui 
determining  positively  the  form  of  the  name  according  to  the  English  system.  In  a number  of  doubtful  sases,  however 
we  have  thought  it  better  to  preserve  the  spelling  ar.  we  have  found  it,  and  wait  for  fuller  and  more  definite  informar 
don,  before  deciding  positively  on  the  correct  mode  of  writing  it  according  to  the  general  plan  which  we  have  adopted 
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The  names  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  may  be  considered  to  constitute  still 
another  class ; while  in  the  fixedness  of  the  spelling  they  resemble  those  Df  Spain,  Franco, 
&c.,  in  difficulty  of  pronunciation  they  almost  exceed  those  of  Russia  or  Poland.  This 
characteristic  of  English  and  American  names  is  evidently  to  be  attributed  to  the  sam^ 
cause — the  introduction  of  new  and  incongruous  foreign  elements  into  the  language,  after 
this  has  been  to  a certain  extent  formed  and  fixed.  The  existence  in  the  same  country  of 
several  entirely  distinct  nations,  Welsh,  Saxons,  Danes,  &c.,  each  tenacious  of  its  own 
national  peculiarities,  which  have  been  in  a measure  protected  and  fostered  by  the  freedom 
of  the  government,  has  doubtless  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  irregularity  and 
incongruity  of  the  English  language.  We  find,  indeed,  as  regards  English  names,  scarcely 
one  general  rule  of  pronunciation,  either  in  relation  to  accent  or  to  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
on  which  we  can  with  confidence  rely:  the  actual  practice  of  the  best  speakers  is,  therefore, 
our  only  safe  guide.  With  respect  to  all  the  more  important  names  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  pronunciation  given  in  this  work  will  be  found  very 
correct ; but  in  regard  to  those  of  little  note,  we  have  sometimes  found  it  impossible  tc 
determine  satisfactorily  the  true  pronunciation.  In  some  instances  there  can  be  said  tc 
be  no  recognised  pronunciation  among  the  best  speakers,  and  to  adopt,  as  a universal  rule, 
the  local  mode  of  speaking  such  names,  would,  it  appears  to  us,  be  a step  of  more  than 
doubtful  propriety.  In  those  equivocal  cases,  we  have  not  only  diligently  sought  to  ascertain 
the  practice  of  the  best  speakers  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  in  question,  but  have 
made  it  a point,  w'henever  it  has  been  possible,  to  compare  the  local  pronunciation  with 
that  of  speakers  of  acknowledged  authority  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Anomalies  similar  to  those  which  prevail  in  England,  (though  modified  by  varying  cir- 
cumstances,) are  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  country.  Terre  Bonne,  (pro- 
nounced tar  bon  or  tar  bfinn,)  Natchitoches,  (usually  called  nak-e-tush',)  Terra  Haute. 
tfer'rah  hot,  tar  hot  or  t^Frah  hut,)  and  Sault  Saint  Marie,  (soo  sent  mi'ree,)  are  remark- 
able examples  of  this  class.  Settled  originally  and  named  by  the  French,  although  after^ 
wards  chiefly  inhabited  by  those  speaking  English,  the  names  of  those  places  are  neither 
English  nor  French,  nor  even  a mixture  of  the  two,  but  a strange  corruption  produced,  it 
would  seem,  by  each  of  the  American  settlers  imagining  that  if  he  was  careful  to  utter  a 
sound  which  none  could  suspect  of  being  English,  he  must  as  a matter  of  course  speak  very 
good  French. 

In  the  present  work,  great  care  has  been  taken,  especially  in  regard  to  the  languages 
of  Central,  Southern,  and  Western  Europe,  not  only  to  give  the  accent  correctly,  but  also 
to  notice  all  important  peculiarities  of  pronunciation.*  In  performing  this  arduous  task, 
»t  has  been  our  earnest  endeavor  to  consult  in  every  instance  the  very  best  authorities  in 
each  of  the  different  languages.  In  most  of  the  languages  above  referred  to,  the  accent  is 
the  principal  difficulty,  since  the  best  general  scholars  in  any  country  will  frequently  be 
unable  to  determine  the  correct  accent  of  a name,  when  this  belongs  to  some  remote  or 
obscure  place.  Hence  it  becomes  important  to  seek  information  from  individuals  w^ho  have 
resided  in  different  portions  of  the  same  country.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt 

* W’e  ought  perhaps  to  notice  here  one  or  two  slight  exceptions  to  the  above  statement.  We  have  not  represented 
the  sound  of  the  initial  » in  German  names  by  z,  although  nearly  all  educated  Germans  pronounce  it  in  this  man- 
ner, because  we  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  English  speakers  adopt  this  sound  in  German  names,  even  when  they  follow  the 
lerman  pronunciation  in  every  other  respect.  Nor  have  we  represented  the  Italian  s,  when  occurring  between  two 
rowels,  by  z,  though  many  of  the  best  Italian  speakers  recommend  this  mode  of  pronouncing  it.  Our  aim  has  been 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  complicating  the  subject  of  geographical  pronunciation.  We  have,  accordingly,  omitted 
•very  thing  that  seemed  to  savor  of  excessive  nicety,  more  especially  when  such  nicety  did  not  appear  to  he  umver- 
tally  recognised  by  all  good  speakers.  2 
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to  cit€  tho  names  of  all  the  different  persons  whom  we  have  consulted  in  regard  to  ques 
tiops  of  thij  kind.  It  is,  however,  due  to  justice  and  to  the  character  of  our  work,  that  we 
should  express  our  particular  obligations  to  a number  of  gentlemen  to  whom  we  are  deeply 
indebted,  not  merely  for  important  information  respecting  the  names  of  different  foreign 
countries-un-attainable  from  any  other  source— but  also  for  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness with  which  our  oft-repeated  applications  have  ever  been  received. 

Justice,  however,  requires  us  to  state  distinctly,  that  these  gentlemen  are  in  nowise  re- 
sponsible for  any  errors  that  may  occur  in  our  gazetteer ; it  being  impossible,  in  a work 
like  the  present,  (in  which  the  names  of  each  country  are  scattered  through  the  entire 
volume,)  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefit  which  might  result  from  their  revision. 


Signor  V.  DE  Amarelli, 

Professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  also  Professor  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages  and  literature  in  the  Polytechnic  College 
of  Philadelphia. 


FOR  THE  NAJrES  OP  ITALY  AND  TH3  ITAL- 
IAN SETTLEMENTS  OP  DALMATIA  AND 
GREECE. 


Herr  Torben  Bille, 

Charge  d’Affaires  of  Denmark. 

C.  S.  Buxton,  Esq., 

Many  years  an  officer  in  the  British  service  in  India. 


I FOR  DENMARK. 
I FOR  INDIA. 


M.  F.  Drouin, 

Formerly  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  France. 
M.  Gardel, 

Professor  of  French  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Senhor  Jozi  da  Silva  Maia  Ferreira. 


FOR  FRANCO. 


1 


FOR  PORTUGAL  AND  BRAZIL. 


El  Senor  Don  Felix  Merino, 

Formerly  Professor  of  Spanish  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


j-  FOR  SPAIN  AND  SPANISH  AMERICA. 


Henry  Kulussowski,  Esq., 
Interpreter  of  languages  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


I FOR  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 


Daniel  L.  Kurtz. 


FOR  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


Edward  Muhlenbruch, 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  languages. 


I FOR  GERMANY. 


For  the  pronunciation  of  names  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  various  colonies  of  the 
British  empire,  as  well  as  of  the  anglicized  forms  of  well-known  foreign  names,  and  for 
other  important  information  of  a more  general  character,  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  our 
great  obligations  to 

G.  B.  Matthew,  Esq., 

Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  may  be  remarked  with  regard  to  those  names  which  are  written  in  Roman  letters,  but 
spelled  differently  in  the  different  European  languages,  (as  Avignon,  Vienna,  Venice,  &c..) 
that  the  diversity  of  spelling  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause  as  the  diversity  in  the 
mode  of  writing  Oriental  names,  that  is,  to  each  nation  endeavoring  to  represent  the  sound 
of  the  foreign  name  according  to  the  letters  of  its  own  language.  Names  of  this  class,  as 
might  be  expected,  will  be  found  nearly  always  to  belong  to  places  of  note,  since  it  is  only 
those  well  known  to  foreign  nations,  that  would  be  likely  to  become  thus  corrupted.  The 
various  spellings  in  question  originated  in  those  ages  when  but  a very  small  j.roportion  of 
the  people  could  read  and  write,  and  men  learned  the  names  of  places  by  tLo  ear  only. 
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Afterwards,  the  sound  of  the  foreign  name,  which  had  necessarily  become  more  or  less 
corrupted  in  passing  into  another  language,  was  represented  in  writing  according  to  the 
power  of  the  letters  in  the  respective  languages  of  the  different  nations.  We  frequently 
meet  with  names  of  this  class,  which,  although  written  variously,  represent  precisely  the 
same  sound,  thus  exactly  corresponding  to  the  different  modes  of  writing  Oriental  names. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  where  the  pronunciation  is  easily  imitated,  and  perhaps 
almost  equally  familiar  to  the  people  of  two  different  nations ; for  example,  Minho  in 
Portuguese  and  MiHo  in  Spanish,  (both  pronounced  meen'yo,)  CaialuTia^  (Catalonia,)  in 
Spanish  and  Catalunha  in  Portuguese,  (both  pronounced  ki-tS.-loon'yS., ) CoruHa,  (Corunna,) 
Spanish,  and  Corunha,  Portuguese,  (pronounced  ko-roon'yS,, ) Paglia,  Italian,  and  Palla, 
Spanish,  (both  pronounced  pil'yS.,)  &c.  &c.  Avifion  and  Bullon,  the  Spanish  representa- 
tions of  the  French  names  Avignon  and  Bouillon,  are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  latter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  nasal  n,  the  sound  of  which  is  not  found  in  the  Spanish  language. 

We  cannot  close  these  prefatory  remarks  without  expressing  our  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  our  many  friends,  both  in  this  city  and  in  other  portions  of  the  Union,  to  whose 
kindness  and  zeal  in  promoting  the  cause  of  knowledge  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable 
information  of  various  kinds,  without  which  our  work  would  have  been  defective  in  many 
respects.  Confident  that  the  desire  of  notoriety  formed  no  part  of  the  incentives  to  their 
liberality,  we  doubt  not  this  general  expression  of  our  sincere  and  cordial  thanks  for  their 
disinterested  kindness,  will  be  far  more  acceptable  than  a more  particular  and  open  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  gratitude. 

There  are,  however,  others  whose  contributions  to  our  vrork  have  been  so  extensive  and 
important,  that  justice  to  the  public,  to  them,  and  to  ourselves,  alike  demand  that  .we  should 
state  more  fully  and  explicitly  the  nature  of  our  obligations.  Our  heartfelt  acknowledg- 
ments are  especially  due  to  Dr.  Robley  Dunglison,  to  whose  great  general  knowledge  and 
accurate  taste  in  all  that  relates  to  orthoepy,  we  are  indebted  in  no  slight  measure  for 
whatever  merit  our  work  may  in  this  respect  possess.  His  high  and  long-established  repu- 
tation, both  at  home  and  abroad,  renders  almost  superfluous  any  praise  which  we  have  it 
in  our  pow'er  to  bestow.  To  those,  however,  who  have  known  him  only  or  chiefly  in  his 
professional  character,  we  may  be  permitted  to  sa}^  that  his  varied  and  extensive  attain- 
ments, not  merely  in  his  particular  profession,  but  also  in  the  wide  field  of  general  science, 
Are  only  equalled  by  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  and  by  his  courtesy 
and  liberality  in  imparting  it. 

It  is  with  cordial  pleasure  that  we  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express  our  deep  sense 
of  obligation  for  the  many  and  important  contributions  furnished  to  our  work  by  Mr.  James 
H.  Young,  to  whose  extensive  and  accurate  geographical  knowledge  and  eminent  skill  as 
an  engraver,  the  public  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  series  of  school 
geographies  and  atlases  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Gratitude  and  justice  alike  demand  that  we  should  here  acknowledge  the  important 
assistance  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Nelson  Griswold,  for  more  than  two  years  associated 
with  us  as  collaborator  in  our  arduous  undertaking.  To  his  untiring  diligence  and  well- 
directed  research,  the  present  work  owes  no  small  share  of  its  completeness  and  accuracy 
in  almost  every  respect ; but  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  department  of  statistics  in 
its  various  branches. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  our  great  obligations  to  Mr.  William  S.  Washburn,  whose 
indefatigable  perseverance,  during  the  entire  year  for  which  we  enjoyed  his  invaluable  ser- 
vices, has  only  been  equalled  by  his  conscientious  fidelity  and  w^atchfulness  in  whatever 
relates  to  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  in  every  particular,  and  in  all  its  departments. 
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Among  the  great  multitude  of  works  that  we  have  freely  consulted,  there  are  a fevi 
(in  addition  to  those  that  we  have  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages)  which  we  cannot  pass 
without  an  expression  of  our  especial  obligations.  In  the  foremost  rank  of  these  stands 
Hunt’s  “ Merchants’  Magazine,”  a commercial  journal  of  the  highest  character,  treating 
of  almost  every  subject  related  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  trade  finance,  internal  im 
provements,  &c.  A pretty  extensive  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  this  publication,  has 
satisfied  us  that  it  is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  journal  of  the  kind,  either 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

We  should  withhold  a just  tribute  from  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  periodi- 
cals published  in  our  coun-try,  did  we  omit  to  acknowledge  the  important  assistance  we 
have  derived  from  De  Bow’s  “ Commercial  Review nor  are  we  less  indebted  to  the 
“Internal  Resources  of  the  South  and  West,”  a work  comprising  an  immense  amount  of 
geographical  and  statistical  information  respecting  a vast  region  whose  resources  have  till 
recently  been  almost  unexplored. 

We  gladly  embrace  this  occasion  to  express  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Hon.  J.  Guthrie, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Dobbin,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  to  tht 
Hon.  J.  Campbell,  Postmaster-General,  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  manifested  in  fur- 
nishing us  from  their  respective  departments  the  various  documents  necessary  the  com 
plction  of  our  work. 

Philadelphia,  August  1,  1866. 
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Ii  is  proposed,  under  this  head,  to  set  forth 
more  fully  some  of  the  arguments  alluded  to 
in  the  Preface,  by  which  the  propriety  of  our 
system  of  pronunciation  is  supported,  as  well 
as  to  explain  the  particular  method  in  which 
this  system  has  been  carried  out  in  the  work 
before  us. 

I.  It  has  already  been  intimated,  that  not 
only  the  present  practice  of  the  best  speakers, 
but  the  usage  of  our  more  distinguished  poets, 
is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  system  which  we 
have  chosen.  If  any  might  be  allowed  to 
pronounce  foreign  names  without  regard  to 
the  peculiar  sounds  of  the  letters,  or  to  the 
accents,  which  prevail  in  other  countries, 
this  privilege  might  surely  be  claimed  by  the 
poets,  who,  in  the  use  even  of  English  words, 
are  considered  to  enjoy  a special  license.  It 
is  very  evident,  however — as  every  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  works 
of  the  better  class  of  them,  must  admit — 
that,  as  a body,  they  have  neither  claimed 
nor  used  this  privilege.  On  the  contrary, 
our  more  distinguished  poets  have  usually 
exhibited  a classical — we  might  almost  say 
a punctilious — accuracy,  in  the  employment 
of  foreign  names,  whether  of  places  or  per- 
sons. To  illustrate  by  examples : — Granada.* 


“In  Lithuania  had  he  served  and  Russe; 

No  Christian  man  so  oft  of  his  degree. 

At  Algezi'ras,  in  Granada,  he 

Had  join’d  the  siege ; ” — Chaucer. 

“The  Moorish  king  rides  up  and  down 

Through  Granada’s  royal  town” 

“ And  Granada  must  be  won, 

And  thyself  with  her  undone.” — Byron. 

“Granada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish  hall, 

Galicia  bade  her  children  fight  or  fell.” — Scott. 
•There  was  crying  in  Granada  when  the  sun  was  going 
down.” 

‘ Farewell,  farewell,  Granada,  thou  city  without  peer.” 

Lockhart. 


and  GenoaI  are  pronounced  by  all  the  great 
poets  who  use  these  names,  from  Chaucer 
and  Shakspeare  down  to  the  present  time, 
with  the  native  accentuation ; that  is,  Gra- 
nada has  the  accent  on  the  penultima,  and 
Genoa  on  the  antepenultima,  though  the  ge- 
nerality of  English — or  at  least  of  American 
— speakers,  who  have  not  heard  these  names 
pronounced,  but  merely  follow  analogy,  or 
their  own  notions  of  propriety,  reverse  the 
accentuation,  making  Granada  rhyme  with 
Canada^  and  Genoa  with  hoa. 

No  poet,  perhaps,  employs  foreign  names 
so  frequently  as  Byron,  and  yet — though  he 
often  writes  very  carelessly — it  would  be 
difficult,  in  all  the  poetry  he  has  written,  to 
point  out  half  a dozen  instances  whe’’«‘  he 
has  not  conformed  to  the  foreign  accentua- 
tion, excepting  always  those  few  well-knoum 
names  which  have  acquired  an  established 
English  'pronunciation,  and  in  these  cases  he 
appears  invariably  to  adopt  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  best  English  speakers.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Scott  ; though  he  writes  with 
great  freedom,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  violates  the 
strictest  rules  of  geographical  pronuncia  tion. 
In  the  poetry  of  Rogers,  Southey,  Moore, 
Campbell,  and  Montgomery,  we  have  met 
with  scarcely  a solitary  example  of  departure 
from  the  native  accentuation  of  names,  which 
does  not  properly  come  within  the  exception 

f “ Signior  Baptista  may  remember  m« 

Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa,  where 
We  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus.” — Shakspeare. 

“Were  Genoa’s  galleys  riding  in  the  port ” — Byron. 

“ IIow  quick  they  carved  their  victims  and  how  well, 

Let  Saxony,  let  injured  Genoa  tell.” — Moore. 

“That  noble  haven,  where,  when  Genoa  reign’d, 

A hundred  galleys  shelter’d ” — Rogers. 

“My  native  Genoa,  if  with  tearless  eye 
Prone  in  the  dust  thy  beauteous  form  I see.” 

Montgombbv 
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abov#’,  stated.  "WouDSwoRTn  takes  the  liberty 
of  changing  the  accent  in  a single  instance — 
Chamouny — but  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  the  law  by  apologizing  in  a note  for  its 
riolatinn.  (See  Descriptive  Sketches  of  a 
Tuur  among  the  Alps.) 

Among  the  principal  languages  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  the  German,  in  its  accent 
and  in  the  metre  of  its  verse,  has  the  nearest 
affinity  to  the  English  ; and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  precisely  the  same  general  usage 
prevails  with  respect  to  foreign  names  in  Ger- 
man poetry,  as  in  that  of  our  own  tongue. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Ger- 
mans conform  more  exactly  to  the  native 
accentuation  of  the  names  of  other  countries, 
than  the  English.  Any  one  may  satisfy 
himself  of  the  correctness  of  these  statements, 
if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the 
poems  of  Schiller,  who  appears  to  have  had 
occasion  to  use  foreign  names  far  more  fre- 
quently than  almost  any  other  German  poet. 
In  his  drama  of  “ Don  Carlos,’’  Madrid  occurs 
near  twenty  times,  and  always  with  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable.  This  one  fact  (even  were 
there  no  other)  may  show  how  sparingly  the 
“ poetical  license,”  so  often  alluded  to,  is 
used  by  the  most  popular,  and  perhaps  the 
most  careless  in  versification,  of  all  the  great 
poets  of  Germany.* — Mirandola  (a  town  in 
Italy)  occurs  twice,  and  in  both  instances 
has  the  accent  on  the  antepenultima.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Mirandola 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  Italian 
pronunciation,  which  places  the  accent  on  the 
penultima  of  words  ending  in  a vowel.  If 
our  poet  is  not  equally  correct  in  regard  to 
Alcala,  (a  small  town  of  Spain,)  it  was 
owing,  doubtless,  either  to  the  difficulty  of 
making  such  a name  “lie  smooth  in  rhyme,” 
or  to  his  being  ignorant  of  its  true  accentua- 
tion. The  latter  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
inasmuch  as  the  Spanish  language  is  far  less 
studied  by  the  generality  of  European  scho- 
lars than  the  Italian.  That  it  was  not  the 
result  of  carelessness  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Alcala  is  always  pronounced  in  the  poem 
in  the  same  manner,  and  according  to  the  ge- 
neral rule  of  Spanish  accentuatiori ; that  is, 
with  the  accent  on  the  penultima.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  Schiller  places  the  accent 

* Snhiller  has  been  accused  of  being  very  careless  in  his 
rnynies,  but  he  can  scarcely  be  charged  with  carelessness  in 
the  metre  of  his  verse. 


on  the  last  syllable  of  Paris,  St.  Denis,  and 
ST.QuENTiN,t — in  all  of  which  he  differs  from 
the  English  and  conforms  to  the  French  ac- 
centuation. (See  “Remarks  on  the  French 
Accent,”  page  18.) 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  illustrar 
tion  of  this  tendency  to  adopt  the  native  pro- 
nunciation of  foreign  names  is  found  in  his 
drama  of  “ Mary  Stuart where  the  poet, 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  obliging  his 
countrymen  to  pronounce  the  English  names 
correctly,  invariably  in  his  verse  spells  Lei 
CESTER  “ Lester,”  although  in  the  explana- 
tory  (prose)  parts  of  the  play  he  as  invariablv 
writes  it  Leicester,  as  we  do  in  English 
For  the  same  reason,  doubtless,  he  writes 
Boleyn  “Boulen,”  as  this  spelling  would 
lead  his  countrymen  to  pronounce  the  name 
“ Boo^len,’*  nearly  as  it  is  spoken  in  Eng- 
land. Had  he  written  it  Boleyn,  the  Ger- 
mans would  be  in  danger  of  placing  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable,  as  we  frequently 
hear  it  pronounced  in  the  United  States. 

What  has  been  said  above  respecting 
the  usage  of  the  poets  refers  principally  tc 
accentuation,  which,  for  the  most  part,  can 
be  readily  determined  by  the  metre  of  the 
poetry.  Their  manner  of  pronouncing  the 
letters  of  a foreign  name  is  far  less  easily 
ascertained,  since  it  can  only  be  known  when 
the  name  ends  a line  in  rhyme ; and  even 
then  it  is  often  extremely  uncertain,  as  they 
appear  to  consider  themselves  entitled,  in 
such  cases,  to  much  greater  license  than  in 
the  accentuation  of  words.  Thus  we  often 
see  associated,  in  rhyme,  words  which  corre- 
spond but  very  imperfectly  in  sound,  as 
enemy  and  lie,  menirn  and  hum,  &c.  Never- 
theless, by  comparing  a number  of  exam- 
ples, and  especially  by  observing  the  usage 
of  those  poets  who  are  most  remarkable  for 
the  correctness  of  their  rhymes,  we  shall  fre- 
quently be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  a word  or  name. 

Now  it  will  be  found  that  the  system  which 
we  have  adopted  is  supported  by  the  practice 
of  the  poets  in  this  respect  also.  In  other 
words,  it  will  be  found  that  while  foreign 
names  that  are  in  familiar  use  in  our  own 
language,  have  an  English  pronunciation, 
those  not  very  well  known  are  generally 
pronounced  with  the  foreign  sound  of  the 

f The  two  former  names  occur  in  the  “ Maid  of  Orleans," 
(“Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,”)  the  last  in  “Don  Carlos.” 
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letters,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
passages ; 

“ Not  w'tyr  to  while  an  hour  away. 

Gone  to  the  falls  in  Valombre” — 

Jacqitdinel  ’tis  Jacqufline” 

Her  little  brother  laughing  cried ; 

“ I know  her  by  her  kirtle  grtxn. 

She  comes  along  the  mountain  side.” 

“De  Coupjy,  lord  of  Argentiere! 

Thy  thirst  for  vengeance  sought  the  snare.” — Rogers. 

. . “ Winding  between  Alpine  trees ; 

Spiry  and  dark  around  their  house  of  prayer. 

Below  the  icy  bed  of  bright  Argentiere” — Wordsworth. 
“This  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  a notion 
Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  Vauhan,* 

But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  as  ocean, 

The  rampart  higher  than  you’d  wish  io  hang.” — Byron. 
“For  many  an  age  remember’d  long 
Shall  live  the  towers  of  Hmgomont,* 

And  fields  of  Waterloo.” — Scott. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  a multitude  of  such 
examples ; but  these  will  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  illustrate  our  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find  the  poets 
pronounce  foreign  names  of  some  celebrity, 
such  as  Nile,  Paris,  Lyons,  Cadiz,  Poitiers 
or  PoiCTiERS,  &c.,  with  the  English  sound  of 
the  letters,  as  may  be  seen  from  these  an<# 
similar  examples ; 

“Deep  in  those  solitary  woods 
Where  oft  the  genii  of  the  floods 
Dance  round  the  cradle  of  their  NUe, 

And  hail  the  new-born  Giant’s  smile.” — Moore. 

“Oh  never  talk  again  to  me 

Of  northern  climes  and  British  ladies  ; 

It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see, 

Like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadiz.” — Byron. 

“And  Courtenay’s  pride  and  Percy’s  fame 
Blazed  broader  yet  in  after  years. 

At  Cressy  red  and  fell  Poitiers.” — Scott. 

“ So  the  shaft 

Of  victory  mounts  high,  and  blood  is  quaff’d 
In  fields  that  rival  Cressy  and  Poictiers — 

Pride  to  be  wash’d  away  by  bitter  tears.” — Wordsworth. 

II.  Instead  of  saying  that  the  poets  con- 
form to  the  native  accentuation  of  proper 
names,  except  in  cases  where  these  are  well 
known,  we  might,  perhaps,  with  more  pro- 
priety, say  that  they  merely  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  the  best  speakers,  of  which  their  own 
may  generally  be  regarded  as  the  written 

* In  these  names  the  letter  n is  similar  in  sound  to  ng. 
The  t at  the  end  of  Uougomont  is  silent.  The  rhymes, 
however,  are  not  quite  perfect ; the  o in  the  last  syllable  of 
tiougomont  should  be  sounded  like  o in  won't.  The  latter 
syllable  of  Vauban  sounds  like  bong. — Vauban  was  a noted 
P/eneh  militar/  engineer,  who  flourished  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY. 
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representation.  With  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  occasionally  cited  in  the  bod^> 
of  our  work  passages  from  the  poets,  in  sup 
port  of  the  pronunciation  there  given.  These 
citations,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  intended 
to  be  decisive  of  any  doubtful  question,  but 
rather  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  is  be- 
lieved, on  other  grounds,  to  be  the  correct 
pronunciation.  The  supreme  tribunal  to 
which  we  would  on  all  occasions  appeal  is 
the  authority  of  the  best  speakers^  in  England 
and  this  country.  To  the  former  we  gene- 
rally give  the  preference  when  the  question 
relates  to  names  belonging  to  the  old  conti- 
nent— to  the  latter,  when  it  relates  to  those 
of  America.  But  since  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  oral  evidence  in  a book,  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  authority  of  the 
poets,  as  the  only  one  at  our  command,  to 
prove  or  illustrate  what  we  have,  in  all 
cases,  studiously  endeavoured  to  learn,  by 
actual  hearing,  from  those  who  are  con- 
sidered best  qualified  to  determine  questions 
of  orthoepy. 

Obs.  We  sometimes  hear  it  objected  to  the 
authority  of  the  poets,  that  well-known  names 
are  occasionally  pronounced,  even  by  those 
who  rank  among  our  best  poets,  quite  differ- 
ently from  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  best 
speakers.  Goldsmith,  for  example,  accent- 
uates the  penultima  of  Niagara, t and  Camp- 
bell the  antepenultima  of  Wyoming,^  just 
reversing  the  correct  pronunciation,  which 
places  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable  from 
the  end  in  Niagara,  and  on  the  second  in  Wy- 
oming. But  this  discrepancy  is  readily  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  neither  of  these  poets 
was  ever  in  this  country,  and  probably  had 
no  opportunity  to  learn  the  practice  of  the 
best  speakers  in  the  United  States.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  Goldsmith  gave  what 
was  probably  the  correct  accentuation  of  Nia- 
gara in  his  ^ay.  (See  § IX.  Obs.  2 ; also  Nia- 


t By  this  phrase,  we  do  not  mean  those  who,  from  their 
superior  knowledge  and  judgment  on  general  subjects,  may 
be  presumed  to  be  qualified  to  decide  questions  of  orthoepy. 
In  order  to  deserve  a place  among  the  best  speakers,  it  is  not 
enough  that  one  should  have  what  is  commonly  termed  a 
good  education  and  good  sense;  he  must  have  paid  particur 
lar  attention  to  the  subject  o f pronunciation — unless  he  has 
been  surrounded  during  the  whole  period  of  his  education 
with  none  but  correct  speakers,  which  is  seldom  or  never 
the  case,  at  least  in  this  country. 

j;“  Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around. 

And  Niagara  stuns  with  thund’ring  sound.” 

Th  t TraveJder. 

§“0n  Susquehanna’s  side  fair  Wyoming.” 

“And  scarce  had  Wyoming  of  war  and  crime 
Heard  but  in  transatlantic  story  rung.” 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  Part  I 
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ciARA,  m the  body  of  the  work.)  Scarcely  a 
single  instance  can  be  pointed  out,  wherein 
any  good  English  poet  has  misaccentuated  a 
name  with  the  sound  of  which  he  was  fami- 
liar ;*  we  are  therefore  warranted  in  conclud- 
ing that  when  a name  in  a region  remote  or 
rarely  visited,  is  mispronounced,  it  is  owing 
rather  to  the  want  of  knowledge  than  to  the 
carelessness  or  license  of  the  poet. 

III.  There  is  one  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
the  system  of  geographical  pronunciation 
adopted  by  us,  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
notice  here,  viz.  that  of  drawing  the  line  be- 
tween foreign  names  which  are,  and  those 
which  are  not,  well  known.  With  respect  to 
the  more  obvious  in  each  division  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  hesitation ; but  the  two 
classes  meet  and  pass  into  each  other  by  im- 
perceptible gradations,  so  that  sometimes  the 
question  whether  they  should  be  pronounced 
according  to  the  foreign  or  the  English  mode 
can  only  be  settled  by  arbitrary  decision.  In 
these  doubtful  instances,  we  have  spared  no 
pains  in  order  to  ascertain  the  prevailing 
practice  of  the  best  speakers,  as  well  as  the 
usage  of  the  poets : when  these  have  been 
found  unsatisfactory,  ijothing  has  remained 
for  us  but  to  decide  according  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  We  have,  in  these  cases,  usually 
given  both  pronunciations,  placing  that  first 
which,  in  our  judgment,  is  to  be  preferred. 

IV.  It  should  be  observed,  that  although  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give  the  native  pronun- 
ciation of  the  names  of  other  countries  with 
minute  accuracy,  we  have  aimed  to  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  use  of  sounds  which 
cannot  readily  be  uttered  by  the  mere  English 
scholar — more  especially  in  regard  to  those 
geographical  names  which  are  commonly 
taught  in  schools. 

V.  In  those  cases  where  it  is  impossible 
to  express  the  sounds  of  other  languages  by 
means  of  English  letters,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  employ  a mode  of  indicating  those 
sounds,  which,  if  it  does  not  afibrd  any  efiec- 
tual  assistance  to  the  mere  English  scholar, 
may  at  least  be  in  no  danger  of  embarrass- 
ing or  leading  him  astray.  Thus  we  have 
represented  the  sound  of  the  German  ch  by 
K,  distinguished  by  being  a small  capital. 
Perhaps  a strongly  aspirated  Ji  — which 
might  be  indicated  by  hh — would  convey  a 

* The  instance  of  Chamouny,  referred  to  on  page  10  in  the 
Introduction,  is  hardly  an  exception  to  this  statement,  on  ac- 
count of  the  equiT  )cal  nature  of  the  French  accent.  (See  p.  18.) 


nearer  idea  of  the  German  sound ; but  ii 
seemed  less  eligible  than  the  other  mode, 
both  because  persons  might  differ  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  it,  or  perhaps  be  at  a loss  tc 
pronounce  it  at  all,  and  because  the  esta- 
blished mode  of  anglicizing  the  German  c7» 
seems  to  be  to  change  its  sound  to  that  of  k, 
as  in  the  instances,  Blucher,!  Blumenbach, 
Metternich,  &c.  The  Scotch  and  Dutch 
sounds  of  ch,  so  similar  to  the  German,  when 
anglicized,  assume  invariably,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  sound  of  k.  The  ordinary  mode  ot 
pronouncing  the  Greek  x tends  to  the  same 
result.  We  have  not,  however,  represented 
the  sound  of  the  German  g,  at  the  end  of  a syl- 
lable, in  the  same  manner  as  the  ch,  though 
it  has  the  same  sound,  because  it  is  not  cr.stom- 
ary  to  anglicize  it  by  the  sound  of  k,  except  in 
a few  instances.^  Were  the  pronunciation  of 
such  a word  as  berg  represented  by  berK,  it 
would  have  the  effect  to  lead  the  English 
scholar  to  pronounce  it  differently  from  the 
ordinary  mode,  while  he  would  be  in  no  re- 
spect nearer  the  German  than  those  who 
pronounce  the  word  according  to  the  English 
sound  of  the  letters.  Another  consideration 
*«nay,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  have  some 
weight,  viz.  that  though  the  more  approved 
mode  of  German  pronunciation  requires  that 
g,  when  it  does  not  begin  a word,  should  be 
pronounced  like  ch,  yet  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many it  is  pronounced  in  every  case  like  g 
hard  in  English.  In  a similar  manner,  and 
for  similar  reasons,  we  have  usually  repre- 
sented the  German  to  by  a w,  and  not  by  a 
V,  though  this  is  nearer  the  sound  of  the  Ger 
man  letter. 

With  regard  to  French  names,  however, 
a different  plan  has  been  pursued,  both 
because  it  is  less  easy,  so  to  speak,  to  angli- 
cize the  French  letters,  and  because,  from  the 
circumstance  of  this  being  far  more  studied 
than  any  other  foreign  language,  it  is  much 
more  usual  to  adopt  all  the  peculiar  sounds 

t Although,  in  America,  we  very  frequently  hear  this 
name  pronounced  Blu'tcher  by  intelligent  speakers,  the  ch 
should  unquestionably  be  hard,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Moore’s  Fudge  Fxmily  in  Paris : 

“ A fine  sallow  sublime  sort  of  Werter-faced  man. 

With  mustachios  that  gave  (what  we  read  of  so  oft) 

The  dear  Corsair  expression,  half  savage,  half  soft; 

As  Hyenas  in  love  may  be  fancied  to  look,  or 
A something  between  Abelard  and  old  Bludher  ” 

t Dantzic,  or  Dantzick,  (German,  Danzig,)  Leipsic  cr  Leip- 
SICK,  (Ger.  Leipzig,)  Sleswick,  (Ger.  Schlesudg;  Dan  iflesvig,, 
are  the  only  examples  that  we  now  reccuec^ 
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Dt  the  letters  iik  pronouncing  French  words 
or  names. 

VI.  In  giving  the  pronunciation  of  the 
ge  >graphical  names  contained  in  the  present 
work,  we  have  adhered,  in  the  main,  to  the 
method  of  Walker,  not  only  from  a desire  to 
avoid  all  unnecessary  Innovation  upon  a sys- 
tem which  has  been  so  generally  received, 
but  also  because  we  regard  it,  on  the  whole, 
as  superior  to  any  other  system  which  has 
hitherto  been  given  to  the  public.*  As,  how- 
ever, a multitude  of  instances  occur,  wherein 
the  ordinary  spelling  of  geographical  names 
indicates  exactly  or  very  nearly  the  proper 
manner  of  pronouncing  them,  it  has  been 
thought  unnecessary  in  such  cases  to  give  a 
different  spelling  in  order  to  show  the  exact 
pronunciation.  Thus,  in  giving  the  pronun- 
ciation of  such  names  as  Tipton,  Tilsit,  &c., 
we  have  not  rewritten  them,  as  Walker  would 
have  done,  tlK-sit,  tip''-tftn,  or  tip-t’n,  but 
merely  given  Tjp''-ton,  Til^-sit. 

In  several  other  respects  we  have  differed 
from  Walker  in  marking  the  pronunciation  ; 
thus,  in  such  names  as  Berkshire,  Bern, 
See.,  instead  of  writing,  after  Walker’s  method, 
b^:rk''-shir,  b^rn,  we  write  berk^-shir,  bern, 
&c.,  the  point  under  the  e and  i denoting  that 
this  vowel  has  an  obscure  sound  nearly  like 
short  u.  We  have  not  represented  the  sound 
by  the  short  u,  (burk^-shur,  brirn,)  since  our 
most  celebrated  orthoepists  make  a decided 
distinction  between  the  sounds  of  e and  u in  a 
syllable  ending  with  r.f  To  represent,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sound  of  e in  Bern  by  h,  {e  in 
terror  or  herring,)  or  that  of  i in  Berkshire 
by  !,  [i  in  spirit,)  would  obviously  be  still 
wider  from  the  mark.  The  mode  adopted 
by  us  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  sufficiently 

* It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  with  respect  to 
actual  pronunciation  we  have  differed  from  Walker  in  a 
number  of  particulars.  Thus,  we  pronounce  Asia,  a'-she-a, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  best  English  speakers, 
though  Walker  gives  a'-zhe-a  as  the  true  pronunciation. 
(See  Principles  of  Pronunciation,  453.)  In  a few  in.stances 
we  have  departed  from  his  practice  in  the  accentuation  of 
classical  names,  e.  g.  we  have,  with  the  sanction  of  the  high- 
est authorities  of  the  present  day,  given  the  name  of  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Egypt  with  the  accent  on  the  penultima, 
thus — Alexandri'a — though  Walker  accentuates  the  ante- 
peuultima,  as  we  do,  in  pronouncing  the  modern  Alexan- 
fiRiA.  (See  Alexandrla,  in  the  body  of  this  work.) 

t W’alker  says  that  “ Derby  is  pronounced  nearly  as  if 
written  Durhy" — and  that  “^r,  a tree,  is  perfectly  similar 
[in  sound]  to  the  first  syllable  in  ferment,  though  often 
corruptly  pronounced  like/wr,  a skin.”  (See  Principles  of 
Pronunciation,  100  and  100 
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definite,  at  the  same  time  that  it  obviate* 
both  of  the  difficulties  just  mentioned. 

VII.  With  a view  to  simplify  as  much  as 
possible,  we  have  rejected  Walker’s  second 
and  third  sounds  of  o,  (the  former  being 
equivalent  to  oo,  the  latter  to  au,)  and  his 
third  sound  of  u,  (corresponding  with  oo  in 
good,  a sound  which  we  have  represented  by 
00.)  From  the  same  motive,  we  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  figured  vowels,  whenever 
their  use  has  not  appeared  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Thus  (as  al- 
ready observed)  we  write  simply  Til''-sit 
and  not  Tilsit,  tlB-slt,  as  Walker  would 
have  done.  All  marks  dr  figures  which 
are  not  needed  in  order  to  indicate  the 
exact  pronunciation,  must  tend  rather  to 
embarrass  than  to  aid  the  learner. 

VIII.  The  Latin  names  of  foreign  countries 
are  nearly  always  to  be  pronounced  with  the 
English  sounds  of  the  letters.  Thus,  in  Ba- 
va'ria,  Bulga’'ria,  Lusa''tia,  and  Transyl- 
VA^NiA,  the  accented  a should  have  its  first 
sound. 

Obs.  In  Prussia  and  Russia,  the  u instead 
of  being  pronounced  short,  as  it  would  natu- 
rally be  in  Latin  names  of  this  kind,  was  for- 
merly sounded  like  oo ; but  this  usage  is  be- 
coming obsolete,  the  u being  noAv  sounded 
as  in  hut  or  rush.  The  first  syllable  of  Bul- 
garia, however,  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  gene- 
rally pronounced  bool,  and  not  bul. 

IX.  In  the  anglicized  forms  of  foreign 
names,  and  in  most  well-known  names  of 
foreign  countries,  the  same  rules  of  pronun- 
ciation, generally  speaking,  obtain,  as  in 
genuine  English  words,  e.  g.  Spain,  Italy. 
Naples,  &c. 

Obs.  1.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  observe 
a general  tendency  to  adopt  those  sounds  of 
the  English  vowels  which  approach  most 
nearly  to  the  foreign  sounds;  thus  the  a in 
the  first  syllable  of  Adriatic  and  Paris  has 
its  fourth  sound,  which  is  much  nearer  to  the 
French  and  Italian  a than  its  first  sound, 
though  this  would  probably  be  given  to  these 
names  by  the  mere  English  scholar,  who 
should  be  guided  by  analogy  solely.  In 
like  manner,  the  i in  Milan  is  made  short, 
so  as  nearly  to  correspond  to  the  Italian  i, 
which  is  like  our  h.  or  ee. 

Obs.  2.  In  the  pronunciation  of  foreign 
names  that  have  become  thoroughly  angli- 
cized, it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  tend- 
ency of  our  language  to  throw  the  accent 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  termination. 
Thus  Paris  is  pronounced  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  though  the  French  ap- 
pear to  place  it  on  the  last;  and  the  Ger- 
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mans,  "who  have  not  the  same  aversion  to  the 
uliimaie  accent  that  we  have,  lay  the  stress 
of  voice  distinctly  on  the  final  syllable,  thus, 
pi-riss''.  Hanover,  which  might  be  pro- 
tiovinced  with  the  native  accentuation  (Ha- 
no'vek)  without  the  slightest  offence  to  the 
genius  of  our  tongue,*  has  become  irrecover- 
ably I1an''over.  Thus,  also,  we  pronounce 
Andalu'sia,  (in  Spanish,  Andaluci'a,) 
Ar'agon,  (in  Spanish,  Aragon',)  &c.  So,  in 
our  own  country,  the  old  Niaga'ra  has  be- 
come unalterably  fixed  as  Niag'ara;  and 
Huron'  has  given  place  to  Hu'ron. 

X.  It  may  be  observed  that  with  respect 

to  foreign  names,  not  only  in  the  French, 
Italian,  and  other  languages  that  are  written 
in  the  Roman  letters,  but  also  in  Germanf 
and  Greek,  (the  characters  of  which  may  be 
readily  converted  into  corresponding  Roman 
letters,)  it  is  generally  customary  in  English 
to  retain  the  literal  spelling,  e.  g.  Anspach, 
(German,  Konigsberg,  (German, 

^i3ittc^^tcr0,)  Chios,  (Greek,  Xto^,)  &c., 
excepting  a very  few  well-known  names,  as 
Lyons,  (French,  Lgon,)  Naples,  (Italian, 
Napoli,)  Munich,  (Ge’^man,  ?0luit<J)Cn,) 
Dantzic,  (German,  Leipsic,  (Ger- 
man, ;)  we  often  find,  however,  the 

last  two  names  spelled  literally  Danzig  and 
Leipzig. 

XI.  On  the  other  hand,  names  in  lan- 
guages of  which  the  characters  cannot  be 
readily  converted  into  Roman  letters,  or 
which  are  but  little  known  as  written  lan- 
guages, are  usually  spelled  according  to 
their  sound  in  some  well-known  European 
tongue.  Thus  the  name  of  one  of  the  cities 
of  Persia  is  written,  in  English,  Shooster  or 
Shuster,  in  German,  Schuster,  and  in  French, 
Chcnister,  precisely  the  same  sound  being 
expressed  by  these  different  spellings. 

We  find,  in  English  works  of  the  highest 
character,  these  various  modes  of  writing 
oriental  and  other  names  employed  indiscri- 
minately. Thus  in  McCulloch’s  Geographi- 
cal Dictionary,  under  the  article  Shuster, 
5ve  find  within  the  space  of  eight  lines  Khu- 
zisfan,  (Khoozistan,)  Karoon,  and  Dezphoul, 
(Dfzfool;)  the  first  name  being,  as  regards 
the  sound  of  the  vowels,  German  or  Italian, 
the  second  English,  and  the  third  French.  On 


* We  have  a multitude  of  words  similar  in  accent,  as 
premoter,  di>vntim>,  Ac. 

t 1 1 is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  Roman 
letters  are  net  unfrequently  employed  in  writing  and  print- 
ing German 


the  map  of  Persia,  published  by  the  Society  fol 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  names  writ- 
ten according  to  these  three  different  modes 
occur  promiscuously  in  almost  every  part. 
Even  the  same  name  is  frequently  spelled 
differently  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
work.  Thus,  on  the  map  just  mentioned, 
Oorfa  is  written  “ Orfa  or  Ourfa,’^  while  on 
another  of  the  same  set  it  is  spelled  Urfa.  In 
the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  we  find  Boossa  and 
Boussa,  Soodan  and  Sudan,  Toorkistan  and 
Turkistan,  &c.  McCulloch  gives  Shumla 
(Shoomla)  under  its  proper  head,  but  men- 
tioning the  town  in  another  place,  writes  it 
Schumla:  in  the  same  article,  Africa,  he 
has  both  Soodan  and  Soudan,  each  occurring 
several  times:  under  Mogadore  he  gives 
Shwera  (more  properly  Sweera)  as  the  Moor- 
ish name  of  this  town  ; afterward,  in  enume- 
rating the  principal  fortified  and  garrison 
towns  of  Morocco,  he  gives  Suira,  (pro- 
nounced Sweera,)  without  so  much  as  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Mogadore.  As  neither 
Schumla  nor  Suira  are  to  be  fimnd  in  his 
Gazetteer  under  their  respective  heads,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  any  one  unacquainted 
with  the  different  modes  of  writing  these 
names  should  know  what  places  are  meant 
by  them,  or  in  what  part  of  his  work  to  look 
for  information  respecting  them. 

XII.  In  order  to  avoid  the  perplexity  and 
confusion  resulting  from  the  diversity  which 
prevails  in  the  mode  of  writing  oriental  names 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  we  have  made  it 
a point  always  to  spell  them  after  the  English 
manner,  except  in  a few  instances  where  a 
different  spelling  appears  to  have  become 
thoroughly  estaV>lished  by  usage.  Accord- 
ingly,  we  have  given  Oorfa,  Soodan,  Toor- 
kistan, &c.,  as  the  preferable  mode  of  writing 
such  names ; at  the  same  time,  under  the 
heads  of  Ourfa  and  Urfa,  Soudan  and  Su- 
dan, and  Turkistan,  the  reader  will  find  a 
reference  to  the  names  as  spelled  in  the  Eng 
lish  manner,  to  which  he  must  look  for  a de- 
scription of  those  places.  By  adopting  this 
plan,  it  is  believed  that  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  oriental  names  will  be  taught  in 
the  simplest  and  easiest  manner ; the  per- 
plexity and  error  into  which  the  prevailing 
inconsistent  mode  of  writing  such  names  has 
sometimes  led  even  well-informed  geogra- 
phers, will  be  avoided;  and  the  apparent 
contradictions  which  are  so  often  mot  with 
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in  our  most  popular  geographical  works  will 
be  accounted  for  and  reconciled.^ 

XIII.  In  giving  the  pronunciation  of  this 
class  of  geographical  names,  to  represent  the 
accent  correctly  is  the  principal  difficulty 
CO  be  encountered.  Thos<  acquainted  with 
French  are  aware  that  this  language  has  no 
accent^  in  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the 
term.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hunga- 
rian, and  perhaps  also  of  the  Arabic,  Turk- 

* There  ciin  be  little  doubt,  that  the  practice  which  pre- 
vails amon^  the  English,  of  writing  oriental  names  after  the 
planner  of  other  European  aations,  has  sometimes  led  geo- 
graphers of  the  highest  character  into  error.  Thus  Marir 
tchon,  the  name  of  a tribe  cf  Tartars  inhabiting  the  north 
part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  is  written,  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  authorities,  Manchow.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  first  place  some  English  writer  or  writers  spelled  it 
Mantchou.  after  the  French  manner,  and  that  others,  sup- 
posing it  to  be. English,  and  wishing  to  adopt  a mode  of 
spelling  less  equivocal,  wrote  it  Manchow.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  Indicates  the  true  pronunciation,  and 
that  the  name  was  originally  written  correctly  Mantchou, 
the  ou  having  its  genuine  English  sound : and  that  some 
English  writer,  naturally  supposing  it  to  be  French,  (for 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  English  appear  to  prefer  the 
French  mode  of  spelling  such  names  to  their  own,)  without 
Investigating  the  subject,  converted  the  name,  as  they 
thought,  into  English,  by  writing  it  Manlchno.  As  Man- 
tchooria  (the  country  of  the  Mantchoos)  is  rarely  visited  by 
Europe-ans,  this  question  may  long  remain  undecided.  At 
present,  Mantchno  appears  to  have  become  almost  universal. 
In  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia 
(article  China)  we  find  it  written  Manchow,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  work,  Mandshoo,  which  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially in  sound  from  Mantchoo. 

Had  the  English  uniformly  adopted  the  practice  of  wrib 
Ing  oriental  names  according  to  the  sounds  of  their  own 
language,  it  is  probable  that  Cabul  would  never  have  lost 
its  native  sound  (KS,'-bT)  so  far  as  to  be  generally  pronounced 
by  the  English  and  French,  Oxhool  or  Oahotd.  (See  Cabool, 
In  the  body  of  this  work.)  It  is  true  that  it  w^^s  formerly 
written  correctly,  in  English  works,  Cahtd  or  Cauhul ; but 
the  practice  of  spelling  oriental  names  according  to  the 
German  or  Italian  mode  is  so  common  among  English  wri- 
ters, that  analogy  would  naturally  lead  us  to  adopt  or  con- 
firm that  pronunciation  of  Ca.bul,  which  appears  to  be  now 
ISO  thoroughly  established.  Had  it  been  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  English  travellers  and  geographers  to  w^rite  such 
names  as  Surmul,  Dezfid,  (or  Dezphoul,)  according  to  the 
sounds  of  their  own  tongue,  viz.  Soormool  and  Dezfool,  no 
English  reader  would  have  thought  of  pronouncing  the  u 
la  Cabul  like  oo.  The  erroneous  pronunciation  of  a single 
name  may.  perhaps,  justly  be  regarded  as  of  little  moment; 
but  the  embarrassment  and  error  into  which  the  prevailing 
practice  of  English  writers  on  geography  is  continually 
Table  to  lead  both  the  ignorant  and  learned,  appear  to  us 
io  involve  considerations  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
Interests  of  geographical  science.  From  a sincere  wi.sh  to 
■Jd  as  much  as  possible  to  the  utility  of  the  present  work, 
we  have  had  recourse  to  the  system  of  writing  oriental 
Lames  which  has  already  been  explained.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  though  this  system  is  frequently  at  variance 
ulth  Cf  mmon  usage,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the 
most  distinguished  French  geographers,  as  well  as  of  several 
English  writers  of  the  highest  character 
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ish,  and  Persian.  At  all  events,  those  best 
acquainted  with  these  languages  are  not 
unfrequently  at  a loss,  when  they  wish  to 
represent  accurately  in  English  the  accentu 
ation  of  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian  words. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  found  that  here,  as  in 
the  French  and  Hungarian,  there  is  something 
analogous  to  our  accent,  which  will  generally 
serve  to  guide  us  in  marking  in  English  the 
accentuation  of  nam.e8  in  these  languages. 
The  different  syllables  of  oriental  names, 
however,  like  those  of  French  words,  are  not 
unfrequently  pronounced  with  a stress  of 
voice  so  nearly  equal,  that  it  has  been  deem- 
ed proper,  in  a number  of  instances,  to  use 
the  secondary  accents,  in  order  to  indicate 
more  precisely  the  true  pronunciation.  (See 
Remarks  on  the  French  accent.  Section 
XVI.) 

Obs.  1.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  re- 
mind the  reader,  that  the  accents  which  we 
often  see  upon  oriental  names  are  by  no 
means  to  be  under.stood  as  always  indicating 
the  m.anner  in  which  an  Englishman  should 
accentuate  these  names  in  pronunciation,  as 
they  are  often  employed  to  denote  some  par- 
ticular sound  in  the  vowels  over  which  they 
are  placed.  Thus  some  authors  place  an  ac- 
cent upon  a,  when  they  wish  merely  to  sig- 
nify that  this  letter  has  the  clear  full  sound 
of  a in /hr.  In  the  same  manner,  an  accent 
is  placed  upon  u,  in  order  to  show  that  it  has 
the  Italian  or  German  sound,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  to  be  pronounced  like  oo. 

Obs.  2.  The  sound  of  a in  several  of  the 
oriental  languages  is  often  very  broad,  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  that  of  au  m English, 
lienee  we  often  see  Afghaun  instead  of 
Afghan,  Cauvery  instead  of  Cayery,  sulf.aun 
instead  of  sultan,  &c.  In  writing  Nepaul  and 
Biiopaul,  the  improper  diphthong  au  appears 
to  be  almost  universally  employed  by  the 
English.  The  French  indicate  the  same 
sound  by  using  a with  a circumflex,  e.  g. 
Nepal,  Bnop.\l,,  &c.  This  method  is,  per- 
haps, preferable  to  ours,  the  sound  of  a being 
intermediate  between  that  in  the  English 
word  far  and  that  in  fall. 

Obs.  3.  The  Arabic  article  al  or  el  is  often 
changed  in  pronunciation,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  initial  consonant  of  the  word  to  which 
it  is  prefixed;  thus,  El-Rasheed,  (Rashid,)  El- 
SiiAM,  (the  Arabic  name  of  Syria,)  and  El- 
SiooT,  are  pronounced,  and  should  be  written 
in  English,  Er-Rasheed,  Esh-Sham,  Es-^ioot. 
j The  vowel  sound  of  the  article  also  varies 
considerably,  sometimes  approaching  that  cf 
00  ; thus  the  “Country  of  Dates,^^  is  usually 
pronounced  Beled'ool  Jer-eed''.  So  Es-Sioot 
(or  SiooT,  without  the  article)  is  sometimes 
written  Assyout  and  Osioot. 

Obs.  4.  Gh,  in  th-e  Arabic  and  some  othei 
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.oriental  tonguor,  is  not  merely  a hard  as 
in  the  Italian,  nor  an  aspirate  like  the  Ger- 
man cli,  as  in  the  Irish  language,  but  a harsh 
guttural,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
German  cli  that  g bears  to  k.  As  it  has  no 
equivalent  in  any  European  language,-  we 


have  not  attempted  to  distinguish  it  in  pra 
nunciation,  having  represented  it  merely  by 
a hard  g. 

Obs.  5.  Kh  is  equivalent  to  ch  in  German, 
and  accordingly  has  been  represented  by  K, 
distinguished  as  a small  capital. 


GENERAL  TRESrCIPLES  OF  PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  MORE 
LMPORTANT  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES. 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  remark  that 
this  brief  exposition  of  the  peculiar  sounds 
of  the  different  European  languages  has  been 
prepared  solely  with  reference  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  foreign  geographical  names.  The 
object  has  been  twofold : first,  to  enable  the 
reader  more  fully  to  understand  the  system 
of  orthoepy  adopted  in  this  Gazetteer ; se- 
condly, to  furnish  some  general  hints  for  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  those  European  names 
which  are  not  found  in  the  present  work.  Some 
explanation  of  the  kind  has  been  deemed  \r- 
dispensable  ; and,  brief  and  imperfect  as  this 
may  be,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  found  to 
answer  the  particular  object  proposed. 


BOHEMIAN. 

[See  Observation  at  the  end  of  Section  XXII.J 

DANISH. 

XIV. 

1.  A is  pronounced  generally  as  in  the  English  word  far, 
though  it  fre(iuently  approaches  the  sound  of  a in  fat. 

2.  E,  at  the  end  of  an  accented  syllable,  usually  has  a 
sound  like  that  of  i in  jtin ; in  other  cases  it  is  sometimes 
like  e in  mf>t,  and  sometimes  like  e in  battery. 

3.  I is  like  ee.,  or  like  i in  pin. 

4.  O is  like  the  English  o. 

6.  U is  like  oo. 

6.  I' is  efiuivalent  to  the  French  u or  fi. 

7.  Aa  sounds  like  o. 

8.  Ae  sounds  like  a in  fate. 

9.  le.  sounds  like  ««  in  English 

10.  Oe  or  6 is  the  .same  as  in  German. 

11.  The  consonants  b,  c,f,  h,  k,  I,  in,  n,  p,  q,  s,  t,  x,  z,  are 
thve  the  English. 

12.  D.  between  two  vowels,  or  at  the  end  of  a syllable  in 
which  if  follows  a vowel,  sounds  like  tli  in  this;  in  other 
situations  it  is  usually  the  same  as  in  English. 

13.  G is  always  hard;  at  the  end  of  a word  it  is  sounded 
very  slightly,  so  as  to  resemble  h ; e.  g.  Aalborq  is  pro- 
nounced nearly  ol'-bnr’h. 

14.  J is  like  the  English  y.  (consonant.) 

15.  K is  simila.'  to  the  German. 

16  r is  usually  like  the  English,  but  it  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  have  a vowel  sound;  thus,  havn  is  pronounced 
llmost  houn. 

17  W nas  a sound  similar  to  the  German. 


DUTCH. 

XV. 

1.  The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u are  similar  to  the  French. 

2.  Y is  like  long  i in  English,  as  in  nigh. 

Obs.  Ij  is  sometimes  made  use  of  instead  of  y ; thus,  Ov» 
RYSSEL  is  not  unfrequently  written  Overijssel. 

3.  Ae  is  equivalent  to  M or  |. 

4.  le  sounds  like  ee  in  English. 

5.  Oe  sounds  like  oo. 

6.  Oo  sounds  like  o long. 

7.  Ui  or  uy  is  similar  to  of  in  English,  or  eu  in  German. 

8.  The  consonants  b,  c,f,  h,  k,  I,  m,  n,p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  x,  z, 
are  similar  to  the  English. 

9.  D,  at  the  end  of  a word,  is  like  t ; in  other  cases  it  is 
the  same  as  in  English. 

10.  G resembles  in  sound  a strongly  aspirated  h,  or  the 
German  ch. 

11.  J is  equivalent  to  the  English  y,  (consonant.) 

12.  V,  at  the  beginning  of  a word  or  name,  usually  sounds 
like /,  as  in  German. 

13.  W is  somewhat  like  the  German,  but  softer.  In  the 
word  Nieuw,  (“  new,”)  followed  by  a consonant,  as  Nieuw- 
pooRT,  (written  also  Nifupoort.')  it  is  silent. 

14.  Ch  is  similar  to  the  German  ch.  (15.)  Sch,  however, 
has  not,  as  in  German,  the  sound  of  the  English  sh,  but 
the  pure  sound  of  s,  followed  by  the  guttural  ch,  resembling 
sk  in  English. 

Obs.  The  FLEMlsn  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  Dutch,  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  essentially  the  same  language. 

FRENCH. 

XVI. 

1.  A,  in  French,  is  generally  considered  to  have  two 
sounds : the  first  long,  as  in  the  English  word  far,  e.  g.  in 
pas ; the  second  short,  almost  like  a in  fat,  e.  g.  in  bul.  A 
circumtlexed,  (d,)  however,  has  a sound  broader  than  the  a 
in  pas,  being  intermediate  between  that  in  far  and  that  in 
fall.  In  giving  the  pronunciation  of  French  names  con- 
taining an  d,  we  have  used  the  same  letter,  as  we  have  no 
equivalent  in  English. 

Obs.  The  French  a would  frequently  seem  to  be  interme- 
diate between  its  second  English  sound  and  that  of  short  «t. 
However  this  may  be.  the  French  writers  often  employ  a in 
spelling  oriental  names,  when  the  English  make  use  of  w, 
e.  g.  in  Cutch,  (Fr.  Catch  ;)  Furruckabad,  (Fr.  FurraLdbdd ;) 
Muskat,  (Fr.  Mascate.) 

2.  E has  three  sounds : (1.)  close,  like  a in  fate,  e.  g.  in 
Ui ; (2.)  njien,  nearly  as  in  met,  but  more  prolonged,  e.  g.  in 
prods  and  tUe  ;*  (3.)  obscure,  as  in  battery,  e.  g.  in  rtcuur, 
devrait.-\ 

♦ In  pronouncing  this  sound,  the  mouth  must  be  freely  opened, 
whence  the  n.ime. 

t The  e in  these  and  similar  cases  is  often  scarcely  sounded  si 
all,  and  appears  to  pass  imperceptibly  into  e mute  r^tuHr  and 
ieorait  may  be  pronounced  r'loor  and  iVvray. 
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A.  I has  two  sounds : the  first  nearly  as  in  the  English 
word  fig,  e.  g.  in  H,  ami;  the  second  like  le  in  fidd,  or  ec, 
f.  g.  in  gtte. 

4.  O has  three  sounds:  (1.)  nearly  as  in  rohe,  e.g.\n 
tr3ne ; (2.)  as  in  rob,  e.  g:  in  parole ; (3.)  as  in  lord,  e.  g.  in 
coi-ps. 

Obs  0 circuinfiexed,  in  French,  has  a deeper  and  fuller 
sound  than  n long  in  English;  in  giving  the  pronunciation 
cf  French  names  containing  this  letter,  we  have  used  the 
same,  as  no  English  vowel  or  vowels  could  accurately  indi- 
cate its  sound,  e.  g.  Puy  de  Dome,  pwee  d'ddme. 

5.  The  sound  of  the  French  u has  no  equivalent  in  Eng- 
lish. It  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate  between  ee  and  oo  ; 
but  it  can  bo  learned  from  an  oral  instructor  only.  In  the 
present  work  it  is  represented  by  the  German  it,  (or  vie.) 

Obs.  U,  before  n,  nasal,  has  its  second  English  sound 
nearly,  un  being  pronounced  almost  itN“. 

6.  I”  is  similar  to  the  French  i. 

7.  Ai  is  like  c,  or  e open. 

8.  Au  is  like  o. 

9.  Ei  is  like  i. 

Obs.  In  giving  the  pronunciation  of  French  names  in 
which  ai  or  ei  (not  followed  by  n nasal)  occur,  e.  g.  Lor- 
RAi.vE,  Seine.  &c.,  we  have  sometimes  represented  the  sound 
of  these  diphthongs  by  k or  ai,  because  this  is  the  usual 
mode  of  anglicizing  such  names.  But  with  regard  to  places 
less  known,  ai  and  ei  are  rendered  by  k,  (e  in  met,)  as  B\r- 
TENHEiM,  baR'teh-n^m'.  In  these  instances  the  sound  of  6 
should  be  somewhat  prolonged,  the  mouth  at  the  same 
time  being  freely  opened. 

10.  Eli  is  similar  to  the  English  u in  tub,  but  the  sound 
is  more  prolonged,  nearly  resembling  u \nfur. 

Obs.  Eu,  in  tbe  different  parts  of  the  verb  avoir,  “ to  have,” 
alwaj's  has  the  sound  of  simple  u. 

11.  le  is  like  ec  in  English,  or  i 

12.  Oi  ususally  sounds  like  wd,  e.  g.  moi  is  pronounced 
mwi  or  mw6h. 

Obs.  Oi  was  formerly  used  in  the  termination  of  the 
French  verbs,  e.  g.  avois,  avnit,  avoient ; also  in  the  final 
syllable  of  a number  of  adjectives,  as  Pohmois,  “ Polish,” 
and  Li/onnois,  “belonging  to  Lyons.”  The  oi  in  these 
words — which  are  now  usually  written  avais,  avail,  avaient, 
Polonais,  Lyonnais — sounds  like  ai,  (or  e.) 

13.  On  sounds  like  oo  in  English. 

14.  B,  c,*  d,  f,  k,  p,  t,  V,  and  «,  are  the  same  as  in  English. 

15.  G,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  is  hard,  as  in  the  Engli.sh  word 
gap ; before  e,  i,  and  y,  it  is  soft,  having  the  sound  of  zh,  or 
of  sin  pleasure.  Gu  sounds  like  ^hard;  ihns,  gu6,  guide, 
are  pronounced  gk,  gheed. 

16.  H is  never  pronounced  in  French  so  forcibly  as  in, 
English.  Some  orthoepists  say  that  h has  no  sound  in 
French.! 

17.  J sounds  like  soft  g in  French,  or  zh  in  English. 

18.  L has  usually  the  same  sound  as  in  Engli.sh;  but 
when  it  ends  a word,  being  preceded  by  i,  or  when  ll  follows 
i,  in  any  situation,  it  usually  has  what  is  called  its  liquid 
sound.  This  may  be  said  to  answer  nearly  to  the  sound  of 
Ui  in  million,  the  sound  of  I in  such  cases  being  blended 
with  that  of  y,  (consonant;)  e.  g.  papillon  is  pronounced 
p3'-peel'-y6Na';  Chantilly,  shfiNo'-teel'-yee',  &c.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  present  practice 
of  the  more  polite  French  speakers,  the  sound  of  I is  scarcely 
heard  at  all  in  such  words,  so  that  their  pronunciation  might 
rather  be  indicated  thus — p3,'-pee'-y6No' ; shftNQ'-tee'-yee'. 

19.  M and  N,  when  followed  by  a vowel,  or  when  double, 
have  the  same  sound  as  in  English ; but  when  at  the  end 
of  a word,  (not  immediately  followed  by  another  word  be- 
ginning with  a vowel,)  or  when  followed  by  another  conso- 


* C,  with  a cedilla,  (q,)  before  a,  o,  and  u,  sounds  like  «;  thus 
'U,  fo,  fu,  are  pronounced  sa,  so,  su. 
t See  Bolmar’s  Fables— Remarkon  the  letter  h,  page  4. 
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nant  in  the  middle  of  a word,  they  have  what  is  termed  the 
nasal  sound,  which  resembles  that  of  ng,  as  in  long,  pang, 
&c.,  but  is  somewhat  .softer ;{  thus,  m and  n are  na.sal  in 
such  words  as  couparer,  cozdeate,  but  have  their  natura* 
sound  in  such  as  commune,  connu.  Melon,  before  a conso 
nant,  or  standing  by  it.self,  would  be  pronounced  almost 
mduyo ; but  if  followed  immediately  by  a vowel,  as  in  th j 
sentence,  Melun  a six  miUe  hahitans,  “ Melun  has  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants,”  the  final  n is  sounded  distinctly  likenn: 
the  pronoun  sien,  when  not  followed  by  a vowel,  is  pro- 
nounced nearly  se-^No';  but  when  it  takes  the  feminine 
termination,  the  n,  being  doubled,  has  the  same  sound  as 
in  English,  so  that  sienne  is  pronounced  se-enn'. 

20.  M or  n,  nasal,  when  preceded  by  e,  usually  causes  this 
vowel  to  assume  tbe  broad  sound  of  a : thus,  dents,  sens,  are 
pronounced  like  the  French  words  dans  and  sans,  almost  as 
if  written  in  English  ddn^  and  .<t(JNO, 

21.  In,  im,  ain,  aim,  ein,  oin,  and  en,  preceded  immediately 
by  i,  when  nasal,  have  a sound  nearly  resembling  that  of 
ang  in  the  English  word  pang.  In  such  cases,  in,  im,  ain, 
aim,  ein,  and  en  are  pronounced  alike,  ^n°;  the  o in  oin  has 
the  sound  of  our  w,  so  that  Imn  and  soin  are  pronounced 
almost  Iw^N®,  sw^No. 

22.  In  om  and  on,  nasal,  the  o is  long,  as  in  won’t. 

Obs.  The  French  nasal  .sound  is  represented  in  the  present 
work  by  n®,  and  sometimes  by  n or  m distinguished  as  a small 
capital,  e.g.  Ciiaumont,  sho'-mAN®';  Quimper,  ki.vi'-pdKe'. 

23.  Q or  qu,  in  French,  always  sounds  like  k,  e.  g.  quel  is 
pronounced  kel ; qui,  kee. 

Obs.  Q,  in  French  words,  (except  when  terminal,  as  in  coq 
and  cinq,)  is  always  followed  by  u,  though  it  is  sometimes 
employed  without  this  letter  in  writing  certain  foreign 
names.  Thus  Balbi  and  several  other  authors,  both  French 
and  English,  write  Qeni  for  Keneh;  Qourn  for  Koom.  <tc. 
In  such  ca.ses,  q is  used  to  denote  a sound  like  that  of  k, 
but  somewhat  more  guttural. 

24.  R is  like  the  English,  but  is  trilled  more  .strongly,  es- 
pecially when  it  precedes  another  consonant,  or  stands  at 
the  end  of  a word,  as  in  veMu,  puniK'.  in  .similar  cases,  the 
English  r is  but  very  slightly  sounded.  This  sound  is  in- 
dicated by  a small  capital  R. 

25.  S,  when  single  and  between  two  vowels,  sounds  like 
z:  in  other  cases  it  is  the  same  as  in  English. 

26.  X generally  has  the  same  sound  as  in  Engli.sh,  but  is 
sometimes  sounded  like  s,  e.  g.  in  svla*,  pronounced  seece,a.nd 
Bruxelles,  (Brussels,)  pronounced  brtl'  sell';  and  occasionally 
like  z,  as  in  dixi^me^  dee'-ze-aiml. 

27.  Ch  is  like  sh  in  English : th  is  like  t. 

28.  Gn  (the  same  as  in  Italian)  has  a sound  which  blends 
that  of  n and  y,  (consonant,)  or,  in  other  words,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  sound  of  ni  in  minion.  Thus,  Avignon  is  pro- 
nounced d'-veen'-yAN®'. 

Obs.  This  sound  is  represented  in  Spanish  by  ft.  and  bears 
the  same  relation  to  n that  the  liquid  I (1)  does  to  the  ordi- 
nary 1.  In  Hungarian  it  is  expressed  by  ny,  and  in  Portu- 
guese by  nil. 

When  it  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a word,  we  have  repre- 
sented it  by  n and  y,  as  in  the -example  above  given;  but 
when  it  stands  at  the  end  of  a word,  as  it  cannot  then  lo 
expressed  by  any  letter  or  combination  of  letters  in  English, 
it  has  been  indicated  by  the  Spanish  tI;  accordingly,  the 
French  pi-onunciation  of  such  names  as  Cologne  and  Bou- 
logne are  thus  given — ko'-Iofi',  boo'-lofi'. 

SILENT  LETTERS. 

29.  The  vowel  e at  the  end  of  a word,  when  not  marked 
with  an  accent,  is  invariably  mute,  e.  g.  in  parte,  con- 
tente,^_  &c. 

I In  uttering  this  sound,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  press  the 
back  part  of  the  tongue  Against  the  palate,  as  is  done  in  pro- 
nouncing the  English  ng. 

gThe  particles  le,  ne,  and  the  pronouns /«,  me,  te,  &o.,  are 
perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  exceptions;  but  though  the  e in 
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30.  The  ^r«nch  consonants,  when  o<’curring  at  the  ena  of 
a word,  arc  generally  not  pronounced,  unless  they  are  imme- 
diately foll3wed  by  a word  beginning  with  a vowel,  e.  g.  in 
tonie.'m^  Bordeaux,  and  dents.  If,  however,  they  are  followed 
by  a mute  e,  or  any  other  vowel,  they  must  always  be  arti- 
culated, e.  g.  in  cmtenie,  denti,  &c. 

Obs.  1.  The  letters  c,/,  I,  and  r are,  when  final,  very  often 
pronounced;  e.g.  in  avec,  neuf,  il,  sindpunir. 

Obs.  2.  The  French  articulate  the  final  consonants  in 
almost  all  foreign  and  classical  names,  e.  g.  in  Amsterdam, 
(m  not  uasiil,)  VfiNUS,  &e. 

REIMARKS  ON  THE  FRENCH  ACCENT. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  French  language  has  no  ac- 
cent, in  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  this  term.  The 
marks  called  accents,  that  are  placed  over  the  different 
vowels,  serve  only  to  indicate  some  particular  .sound  of 
these  letters,  and  not  that  peculiar  impulse  of  the  voice 
which  characterizes  an  accented  syllable  in  the  English  and 
most  other  European  tongues.  Thus,  the  accent  over  the  e 
in  parle  serves  to  show  that  this  vowel  has  its  first'  French 
sound,  and  at  the  same  time  distinguishes  it  from  parle, 
another  form  of  the  same  verb,  in  which  the  e is  mute.  The 
circumflex  imparts  to  the  vowels  over  which  it  is  placed  a 
longer  and  deeper  sound  than  ordinary;  e.g.  in  hdte,  te.n- 
pete,  gite,  and  apotre. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  French  pronounce  all  the 
syllables  of  a word  with  an  equal  stress  of  voice,  but  that 
they  seem,  to  an  English  ear,  to  accentuate  the  last,  because, 
in  our  language,  the  universal  tendency  is  to  throw  the  ac- 
cent toward  the  beginning  of  the  word.  (See  IX.  Obs.  2.) 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  in  pronouncing 
words  of  a number  of  syllables,  the  voice  of  a native  French 
speaker  almost  invariably  rises  and  dwells  on  the  last,  and 
that  this  peculiar  terminal  intonation  is  very  analogous, 
and  nearly  equivalent,  to  our  accent.  This  last  opinion  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  not  without  a real  foundation.  But,  how- 
iver  the  question  may  be  settled,  the  fttct  that  the  Engli.sh, 
who  have  learned  the  pronunciation  of  names  from  hearing 
them  spoken  by  the  French  themselves,  almost  invariably 
throw  the  accent  on  the  final  syllable,  furnishes,  in  our 
judgment,  sufficient  ground  for  establishing  a general  rule 
on  this  subject.  Accordingly,  in  the  present  work,  we  have, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  placed  the  principal  accent  on  the 
la.st  syllable  of  French  geographical  names;  at  the  same  time 
it  has  been  thought  proper  to  mark  the  others  with  second- 
ary accents,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  pronounced 
too  slightly  or  indistinctly,  as  is  usually  the  ca.se  with  unac- 
cented syllables  in  English.  The  pronunciation  of  Okl£ans, 
for  example,  has  been  thus  given — 0R'-la'-5N<='. 

Obs.  Particular  care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to 
break  such  names  into  as  many  isolated  sounds  as  there  are 
different  syllatiles;  but,  while  pronouncing  these  syllables 
with  a stress  of  voice  nearly  equal,  to  let  each  glide  smoothly 
into  that  which  follows  it.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
French,  in  uttering  short  sentence.s,  usually  make  the  dif- 
ferent words  run  into  each  other,  as  if  they  were  parts  of 
the  same  word. 

GERMAN. 

XVII. 

1.  A,  in  German,  usually  sounds  as  in  the  English  word 
/ar,  though  sometimes  approximating  the  a in  fat. 

2.  E,  when  long,  sounds  like  a [nfute;  when  short,  like 
e in  mei : frequently,  however,  it  has  an  obscure  sound,  like 
s In  oaitery. 


these  words  is  not  always  absolutely  mute,  it  is  very  often  so; 
thus,  the  sentence  vous  me  trounerez  le  m^me,  is  pronounced 
voom  trooo  re!  mame,  the  vowel  in  me  and  we  being  entirely 
suppressed,  and  the  consonants  attached  to  the  preceding 

words. 


3.  1,  long,  sounds  like  i in  marine,  (or  ee  in  Engliah 
i,  short,  like  i in  pit. 

4.  O,  long,  is  like  that  in  no  ; o,  short,  like  that  in  on. 

6.  U,  long,  is  like  oo  in  cuckoo;  u,  short,  like  oo  in  good 

6.  T sounds  like  the  Gorman  i. 

7.  Ae,  or 'd,  is  similar  to  the  German  e,  or  to  the  English 
a in  fate. 

8.  Oe,  or  S,  neai-ly  resembles  the  eu  in  French,  hut  has 
no  parallel  sound  in  English ; the  sound  in  our  language 
nearest  to  it  is  that  of  c in  her,  or  u in  fur:  the  German 
poets  often  rhyme  it  with  e,  (A  or  A.) 

9.  Ue,  or  u,  is  like  the  French  u. 

10.  Au  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ou  in  our. 

11.  Au  and  eu  resemble  in  sound  the  English  oi,  as  in  ail. 

12.  Ei  and  ey  have  the  sound  of  i in  mine,  as  pronounced 
by  the  Americans,  (the  English  draw  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
farther  back.) 

13.  Ai  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  somewhat  broader. 

Obs.  It  may  be  observed  that  ai  and  au,  in  German,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  languages,  are  diphthongs, 

the  vowels  preserving  their  distinct  and  proper  sound;  thus, 
ai  is  equivalent  to  A'-e,  and  au  to  A'-oo,  in  English. 

14.  Ui  sounds  like  oo-e. 

15.  le  is  equivalent  to  ee  in  English. 

16.  The  consonants Z,  m,  n,  p,  5,  and  x are  pro- 
nounced as  in  English. 

17.  B and  d,  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  have  the  same 
sound  as  in  English ; at  the  end  of  a word,  h is  pronounced 
like  p,  and  d like  t. 

18.  C,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  sounds  like  h;  before  e,  i,  and  y, 
like  ts. 

19.  Ch  has  a sound  unknown  in  our  language,  and  which, 
consequently,  can  be  learned  from  an  oral  inslriactor  only. 
It  somewhat  resembles  that  of  our  h,  with  a strong  aspiia- 
tion : after  a,  o,  and  u,  it  is  guttural ; for  example,  in  the 
word  ach.*  When  it  follows  e,  i,  d,  d,  ii,  du,  or  eu,  it  seems 
to  be  sounded  more  in  the  palate,  as  in  ich.*  We  have  re- 
presented this  sound  in  the  present  work  by  K,  distinguished 
as  a small  capital. 

Obs.  Ch,  before  s,  radical,  (i.  e.  forming  a part  of  the  root 
of  the  word,)  has  the  sound  of  k;  e.g.  Ochs  is  pronounced 
oks;  Sachsen,  sAk'-sgn,  &c. 

20.  G,  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  sounds  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  get.  In  other  situations,  it  should  be  pronounced 
nearly  like  the  German  c/t,in  which  cases  it  is  represented  by  o 
small  capital.  (See  Section  V.)  In  some  German  dialects,  how- 
ever, it  is  sounded,  in  all  cases,  nearly  like g hard,  in  English. 

21.  H\s  pronounced  only  when  it  begins  a word. 

Obs.  1.  When  g and  h occur  in  the  middle  of  a compound 
word,  they  have  the  same  sound  as  when  they  are  initial, 
provided  they  begin  any  part  which  is  a complete  word  in 
itself;  thus,  in  the  participle  gegeben,  (given,)  the  latter  g 
has  the  same  sound  as  the  former,  because  it  begins  the 
verb  geben,  (to  give,)  from  which  that  participle  is  dei  iv(!d. 
It  is  sounded  in  like  manner  in  avf geben,  (to  give  up.)  and 
vergeben,  (to  forgive,)  &c.  H,  in  similar  instan.es,  is  pro- 
nounced ; e.  g.  in  gehabt,  aufhalten,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  Gand  //,  occurring  after  a vowel,  lengthen  its  sound; 
e.  g.  in  Tag,  Zahl,  Floh,  pronounced  t|g,  tsAl,  tI6,  &c. 

22.  J has  the  sound  of  the  English  y,  (consonant.) 

23.  Q is  only  used  before  u,  and  sounds  as  in  the  English 
word  quit. 

24.  R is  pronounced  like  rr  in  the  English  word  terror, 
but  somewhat  more  strongly.  (See  XVI.  24.) 

Obs.  Care  should  he  taken  to  pronounce  the  r.  In  German, 


* Those  who  have  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  sound 
from  a German,  might  perhaps  learn  it  from  » Scotchman,  as 
the  Sootch  ch  is  essentially  the  same  with  the  & 'rman,  though 
pronounced  somewhat  more  strongly. 
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distinctly  and  foicibly.  In  such  words  as  herg  &ndi  werth, 
the  learner  should  be  particularly  on  his  guard  against  al- 
lowing the  e.  to  become  like  short  m,  as  in  similar  woi  .s  in 
English.  The  e,  in  such  cases,  should  have  the  same  sound 
as  in  our  word  merit,  so  that  berg  should  be  pronounced 
almost  as  if  written  bairg,  (not  burg;)  werth,  as  wairt,  (not 
wurt,)  but  somewhat  shorter. 

25.  (S',  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  or  between  two  vowels, 
is  like  z;  in  other  cases  it  is  sharp,  as  in  this.  Ss  is  always 
sharp. 

26.  Sch  sounds  like  the  English  sh  ; sz  like  ss. 

27.  TIl  is  pronounced  like  t,  as  in  most  other  languages. 

28.  V sounds  like  f in  English,  except  when  between  two 
vowels ; it  is  then  usually  pronounced  like  our  v. 

29.  W resembles  our  v,  but  in  pronouncing  it  the  upper 
teeth  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  lower  lip,  as  is 
dcine  in  uttering  the  English  v.  This  sound  is  indicated  by 
a to  marked  thus, 

30.  Z and  tz  sould  like  ts. 

Obs  No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  accent  of  German 
words  or  names:  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
penultimate  accent  occurs  much  less  frequently  than  in  the 
Boanish  oi  Italian  languages. 


GREEK,  (MODERN.) 

XVIII. 

1.  A « (alpha)  is  like  a in  far. 

2.  E e (epsilon)  is  hke  a in  fate. 

3.  H ij  (eta)  is  like  ef.  in  English. 

4.  I i (iota)  is  like  e in  me,  or  i in  pin. 

5.  O o (omicron)  is  like  o in  English. 

6.  Y w (upsiloo)  is  nearly  like  the  French  u,  (or  «.) 

1.  SI  to  (Omega)  is  like  o in  English,  there  being  no  dif- 
ference between  this  and  omicron  in  prose ; in  poetry  to  is 
lono-er. 

8.  A I is  like  a in  fate. 

9.  E(  and  ot  sound  like  ee  in  English. 

10.  On  is  like  our  oo. 

11.  B 6 (beta)  is  like  v in  English. 

12.  r y (gamma)  is  like  g hard,  as  in  get. 

13.  A S (delta)  is  like  th  in  this. 

14.  Z ^ (zeta)  is  like  the  English  z. 

15.  0 0 (theta)  is  like  th  in  thin. 

16.  K K (kappa)  is  like  k. 

17.  A A (lambda)  is  like  1. 

18.  M ^ (mu)  is  like  m. 

19.  N V (nu)  is  like  n. 

20.  a J (xi)  is  like  x. 

21.  n T (pi)  is  usually  like  the  English  p ; but  after  (m) 
it  is  like  b;  e.  g.  cgiropof  is  pronounced  em'bo-ros. 

22.  P p (rho)  is  similar  to  the  German  r. 

23.  S ff  s (sigma)  is  like  the  English  s. 

24.  T T (tau)  is  usually  like  the  English  t ; after  v,  (n,) 
however,  it  is  sounded  like  d;  e g.  evroj  is  pronounced 
enrdos'. 

25.  Y V,  {consonant^  when  before  a vowel,  or  the  liquids 
I,  m,  n,  r,  is  like  our  v;  e.g.  avepvto  is  pronounced  dv-d-ril'-o, 
atJ/'dj,  dv-los',  avpiov,  Av'-re-on:  in  other  cases  it  is  like  f; 
€.  g.  AsvitaSta  (Leucadia)  is  pronounced  lef-k^-THee'd. 

26.  4>  (p  (phi)  is  equivalent  to  our  /. 

27.  X X similar  to  ch  in  German. 

28.  ♦ tp  (psi)  is  like  ps  in  Engli.sh. 

Obs.  R<v<ently  it  has  become  the  practice  to  give  all.  or 
nearly  all,  the  Islands,  towns,  &c.  of  modern  Greece,  their 
ancient  names;  and  it  is  proV)able  that  at  no  distant  period 
such  (^odern  corruptions  as  Theald  for  Ithaca.  Scin  for  Chios, 
may  be  regarded  as  obsolete.  But,  as  the  modern  names  are 
employed  in  nearly  aP  our  books  on  geogi-aphy.  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  English  travellers  and  poets,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  in  a work  like  the  present,  which  is  intended 
for  pouulai  use.  to  assign  to  them  their  accustomed  place. 


HUNGARIAN. 

XIX. 

1.  A,  unaccented,  is  like  o in  not ; with  an  accent,  (if,)  it 
has  the  sound  of  a in  far,  and  is  always  long;  thus,  Aba 
Uj-vdr,  the  name  of  a town,  is  pronounced  Ob-Oh  oo-e  vda. 

2.  E,  unaccented,  is  like  e in  met ; with  an  accent,  {€.)* 
it  has  a sound  intermediate  between  e in  met  and  i inpd, 
but  more  prolonged. 

3.  I,  and  y when  a vowel,  are  similar  to  e in  me,  or  i in 
fO’ 

4.  0,  without  an  accent,  is  the  same  as  in  English ; when 
accented,  (d,)*  it  has  a longer  and  deeper  sound. 

5.  U,  without  an  accent,  is  like  oo  in  English;  with  the 
accent,  {H,)*  its  sound  is  fuller  and  deeper. 

6.  Oe  or  b,  and  u,  are  the  same  as  in  German. 

7.  The  consonants  b,  d,f,  h,  k,  I,  m,  n,p,  t,  v,  z,  are  like 
the  English. 

8.  C is  not  used  without  being  joined  with  some  other 
consonant ; cs  is  sounded  like  c/<  in  English ; cz  like  tj. 

9.  O,  except  when  followed  by^’  or  y,  is  always  hard,  as 
in  the  English  word  get.  Gh  sounds  like  a simple  g. 

10.  J^is  usually  like  e in  English;  uj  is  pronounced  oo-e. 
Dj  and  gj  are  equivalent  to  dy  and  gy,  and  tj  to  ty.  (See  16, 
17,  and  20  of  this  Section.) 

11.  .R  is  like  the  German ; in  other  words,  is  to  be  trilled 
more  strongly  than  the  English. 

12.  S is  like  the  English  sh. 

13.  (SIi  is  like  s .sharp,  or  ss. 

14.  Ts  is  equivalent  to  cs,  or  ch  in  English. 

15.  Tz  is  like  cz,  or  ts  in  English. 

16.  Y,  in  Hungarian,  is  nearly  always  a consonant.  Vhen 
it  follows  d,  g I,  n,  and  t,  it  seems  to  be  blended  with  these 
letters,  so  as  to  form  but  one  consonant  sound. 

17.  Dy  and  pyare  alike.  Magyar  is  pronounced  mOd-ydR. 

18.  Ly  is  like  I in  Spanish,  or  Ui  in  the  English  word 
million.  Ydsaihely  is  pronounced  in  three  syllables — 
vd-sh|R-hSI. 

19.  Ny  is  like  the  Spanish  tl,  or  ni  in  minion.  Martony 
is  pronounced  in  two  syllables — m|R-tofI. 

20.  Ty  approximates  the  sound  of  our  ch,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  t that  dy  does  to  d. 

21.  Zs  sounds  like  the  French^’,  or  zh  in  English. 

Obs.  The  Hungarian  language  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
accent,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  this  term : the  syl- 
lables of  words,  however,  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  quantity.  As  quantity  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  converted 
into  accent  by  the  usage  of  English  pronunciation,  so,  in 
giving  Hungarian  names,  we  have  aimed  to  place,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  accent  according  to  the  quantity:  e.g..  Cson- 
giAd,  chon'grdd^  or  else  according  to  the  mode  adopted 
with  regard  to  French  names — that  of  placing  the  accent 
(with  few  exceptions)  on  every  syllable.  This  plan,  though 
perhaps  open  to  some  objections,  has  appeared  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  that  can  be  adopted. 


ITALIAN. 

XX, 

1.  A,  in  Italian,  is  like  the  English  a in  far,  though  its 
sound  varies  somewhat  in  different  situations.f 


* The  peculiarity  of  these  sounds  cannot  be  indicated  by  Eng- 
lish letters;  in  giving  the  pronunciation  of  Hungarian  names, 
we  have  merely  distinguished  them  as  being  long. 

t There  are  a number  of  niceties  in  Italian  pronunciation, 
which,  however  interesting  to  a thorough  linguist,  cannot  pro- 
perly be  noticed  in  a work  like  the  present.  The  difficulty  of 
giving  a brief,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a satisfkctory  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  this  language,  is  increased  by  the  existence 
of  different  dialects  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  It  has  been 
deemed  sufficient,  in  this  synopsis,  merely  to  explain  those 
principles  of  pronunciation  which  appear  to  be  recognised  by 
the  Italians  generally 
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2.  E Las  two  sounds : (!•)  dose,  as  a in  fate ; (2.)  open, 
ake  e in 

3.  I is  >lke  e in  Tree,  or  i in  fig. 

4.  o has  two  sounds : (1.)  close,  as  in  note ; (2.)  open,  si- 
milar to  0 in  not,  but  rather  broader. 

6.  Vis  like  oo  in  English. 

6.  Ai  and  au,  in  Italian,  are  proper  diphthongs.  (See 
iVII.  13,  Obs.)  Accordingly,  Cairo  is  to  be  pronounced 
Kl'-ro,  and  Ausa,  dw'-sd,  &c. 

7.  The  consonants  l>,  d,  f,  I,  m,  n,  p,  q,  s,  t,  and  t*  are  simi- 
lar to  the  English. 

Obs.  K,  tv,  x,  and  y are  not  used  by  the  Italians,  except 
(n  spelling  foreign  names. 

6.  C’and  cc,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  are  sounded  like  Ic;  before 
e,  i,  and  y,  like  c/i  or  tsh. 

Obs.  Cc  should  be  pronounced  more  strongly  than  a single 
c.  This  remark  will  apply  to  all  double  letters  in  Italian,  as 
well  as  in  most  other  languages. 

9.  As  c,  when  immediately  before  a,  o,  or  u,  is  never  pro- 
nounced like  ch,  in  order  to  express  this  sound  in  such 
cases,  the  vowel  i is  inserted ; thus,  cia,  cio,  ciu,  are  pro- 
nounced chi,  cho,  choo.  (See  table  at  the  end  of  this  Sec- 
tion ) 

10.  Ch  is  employed  to  express  the  sound  of  k before  c 
and  i. 

11.  G,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  is  hard,  as  in  the  English  word 
get ; before  e,  i,  and  y,  it  sounds  like  the  English  gia.gio, 
giu,  are  pronounced  ji,jo,joo.  (See  table  at  the  end  of  this 
Section.) 

12.  Gh  is  used  to  express  the  sound  of  hard  g,  before  e 
and  i. 

13.  Gli  has  the  sound  of  the  liquid  I,  (I,)  or  of  Hi  in  million ; 
thus,  Boolio  is  pronounced  bok'-yo,  or  bAl'yo. 

14.  Gn  has  the  same  sound  as  in  French;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  like  the  Spanish  H;  c.  Bologna  is  pronounced 
bo-lAn'yi,  (bo-lone'-yi.) 

15.  //is  never  sounded  in  Italian. 

16.  J,  at  the  beginning  of  a syllable,  is  like  the  English  y, 
(consonant;)  at  the  end  of  a word  it  is  equivalent  to  ii, 
(Italian.) 

17.  E resembles  the  French,  but  is  trilled  somewhat  more 
strongly.  (See  XVI.  24.) 

18.  Sc,  before  e and  i,  is  like  the  English  sh ; e.  g.  Scio  is 
pronounced  Shee'-o. 

19.  Z commonly  has  the  sound  of  dz  in  English ; zz  is  pro- 
nounced like  ts. 


The  following  table  will  perhaps  enable  the  reader  more 
readily  to  understand  the  mode  in  which  c and  ch,  g andgli 
are  employed  by  the  Italians: 


ca  is  pronounced  ki. 


ehe  

chi  

CO  

cu  

cia  

ce  

ci  

cio  

ciu  

ga  is  pronounced  gi. 

ghe  gA. 

gbi  ghe. 

go  go. 

gu  goo. 

gia  jA. 

go  

gi  je. 

gio  jo. 

giu  joo. 


Obs.  1.  In  Italian,  the  accent  of  words  ending  in  a vowel 
b*  usually  on  the  penultima;  but  to  this  general  rule  there 
are  many  exceptions. 

Ous.  2.  It  may  be  observed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  posi- 
tion of  It.aly.  and  its  former  extensive  and  intimate  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Levant,  a great  number  of  the 
get^graphical  names  of  Clreece.  Syria,  and  Egypt,  as  well  as 
many  of  those  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. are  wi-itten  in  the  Italian  mode,  and  should  be  pro- 
nounced according  to  the  principles  of  this  language;  e.g. 
CoBFU.  Trifouzza-  Scio,  Jaffa,  Cairo,  &c. 


NORWEGIAN. 

XXI. 

As  a written  language,  the  Norwegian  may  be  said  to  be 
identical  with  the  Danish,  since  not  only  the  grammar,  but, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  words  of  both,  are  pi-eclsely 
the  same.  In  pronunciation,  however,  the  Norwegians 
differ  widely  from  the  Danes,  while  these,  again,  differ  con- 
siderably among  themselves.  Under  Section  XIV.  we  have 
given  the  elements  of  Danish  pronunciation,  as  the  langu.age 
is  spoken  by  the  educated  classes  in  Copenhagen.  The  prin- 
cipal points  of  difference  between  this  and  the  Norwegian 
appear  to  be  the  following:  (1.)  d,  in  the  latter  tongue, 
always  has  its  proper  sound,  while  in  the  Danish  it  is  often 
pronounced  like  the  English  th  ; (2.)  g,  at  the  end  of  a word, 
in  Norwegian,  is  to  be  sounded  distinctly  as  g hard  in  Eng- 
lish; (3)e,  at  the  end  of  a word,  always  retains  its  dis- 
tinct sound;  ou  is  like  the  Dutch  and  English  ou,  ot 
like  om;. 


POLISH. 

XXII. 

1.  A sounds  as  a in  the  Engli.sh  word /ar. 

2.  E,  without  an  accent,  like  c in  met ; with  an  accent, 
{i,)  like  a in  fate. 

3.  / as  in  marine. 

4.  0,  unaccented,  as  in  note ; with  an  accent,  like  oo  fa) 
good,  or  66. 

5.  U is  like  oo  in  moon. 

6.  Y resembles  e in  me,  but  is  more  guttural,  being  simi- 
Lar  to  i in  pin. 

7.  The  consonants  h,  d,f,  g,  (always  hard,)  h,  k,  I,  m,  n, 
p,  s,  (always  sharp,)  t and  z,  are  essentially  the  same  as  in 
English. 

8.  C in  all  cases,  even  before  a or  o,  sounds  like  ts  in  Eng- 
lish ; cz  is  equivalent  to  our  ch  ; ch  is  like  the  German  ch. 

9.  J is  like  the  German,  being  equivalent  to  y,  (conso- 
nant.) 

10.  R is  like  the  German. 

11.  W is  similar  to  the  German,  resembling  our  v. 

12.  N,  with  an  accent  over  it,  (re',)  sounds  like  the  Spa- 
nish fi. 

13.  S,  marked  in  a similar  manner,  (s',)  has  a sound  blend- 
ing that  of  s and  y,  (consonant.)  S'cf  has  a .sound  which 
cannot  be  given  in  English : its  nearest  approximation  ii\ 
our  language  is  sts. 

14.  Sz  is  equivalent  tr*  sh  in  English. 

15.  Z,  with  a point  over  it,  is  like  the  French/,  or  zh  in 
English. 

16.  Z,  with  an  accent  («',)  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
above,  but  has  no  equivalent  in  our  language. 

Obs.  1.  The  accent  in  Polish  words  or  names  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  is  always  on  the  penultima.  In  Kussian, how- 
ever, it  is  almost  always  on  the  last  syllable. 

Obs.  2.  The  sounds  of  the  letters  in  Sl.avouian,  Bohemian, 
and  Illyrian  correspond,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  to 
those  of  the  Polish  language, 

PORTUGUESE. 

XXIII. 

1.  The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  y,  and  the  diphthongs  at, 
ay,  au,*  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  Spanish. 

2.  JlO  is  pronounced  almost  owng. 

3.  The  consonants  h,  d,f,  I,  m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  v,  and  e are  simi- 
lar to  the  English. 


• Ei  and  mj  are  almost  the  same  as  in  Spanish,  but  have  a 
sound  sometimes  approaching  to  the  English  long  *. 
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4.  Cls  the  same  as  in  French,  differing  from  the  English 
tmly  hy  sometimes  having  the  cedilla. 

5.  Ch  is  the  same  as  in  French ; or,  in  other  words,  is 
like  our  sh. 

6.  G and.;  are  the  same  as  in  French.  (See  XVI.  15  and 
17.) 

7.  H,  in  Portuguese,  is  always  sile.nt.  When,  however, 
it  follows  I or  n.  it  renders  these  letters  liquid;  i\insi,fd}io 
(ionj  is  pronounced  feel'-yo;  senhora,  (lady,)  sane-yo'-r3,  &c. 

8.  M,  frequently,  and  n,  sometimes,  has  a nasal  sound. 
Sam,  like  sao,  is  pronounced  almost  saung ; alem  or  alen 
sounds  like  ^-leng'. 

9.  Qu  is  pronounced  as  in  French,  the  u in  this  case  not 
being  sounded. 

10.  i?  is  like  the  French.  (See  XVI.  2i.) 

11.  ..Eis  sounded  like  ch  in  Portuguese,  or  sh  in  English. 

Obs.  In  Portuguese,  the  general  rules  of  accentuation  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  Spanish  language.  (See  XXIV.  Obs.  1.) 

RUSSIAN. 

As  the  Russians  neither  employ  Roman  characters,  nor 
those  which  can  be  readily  converted  into  corresponding 
Roman  letters,  we  have,  in  writing  the  geographical  names 
of  Russia,  followed  the  mode  adopted  with  respect  to  orien- 
tal names.  (See  XI.  and  XII. ; also,  XXII.  Obs.  1.) 

SPANISH. 
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n.  ff,  in  Spani.sh,  is  never  pronounced,  except  in  words 
beginning  with  hue,  and  then  very  slightly. 

12.  J:  for  this  letter,  see  9 and  18  of  this  Section. 

13.  LI  (now  sometimes  written  1)  has  a sound  which  com 
bines  that  of  I ^nd  y,  (consonant,)  and  is  similar  to  the  liquid 
I in  French;  e.  g,  villa  or  vila  is  pronounced  veel'-yd;  Ll& 
RENA,  lyA-rA'-nd. 

14.  in  similar  manner,  unites  the  sounds  of  n and  y,  and 
is  like  gn  in  French;  thus,  is  pronounced  pAn'yi.  or 
pAnetyA. 

15.  Q,  in  Spani.sh,  is  alw.ays  followed  by  u.  Qu,  before  \ 
and  n,  is  sounded  as  in  English,  or,  in  other  words,  is  e<iuiva- 
lent  to  A w;  before  e and  i,  it  is  pronounced  like  A’,  unle.ss  the 
u be  marked  with  a diteresis.  in  which  case  it  is  like  lew.  (See 
table  at  the  end  of  this  Section.) 

16.  E is  similar  to  the  French,  but  is  trilled  more  strongly. 
(See  XVI.  24.) 

17.  r is  to  be  pronounced  by  putting  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  the  upper  teeth 

18.  A'  is  usually  sounded  like  the  Spanish  J,  which  letter, 
according  to  the  present  mode  of  spelling,  has  been  gene- 
rally substituted  for  it;  thus,  instead  of  the  old  spelling. 
XiMENES,  Xuc.AR,  &c.,  we  now  .see  Jimenes,  Jucar,  &c.  Z, 
before  a consonant,  or  before  a vowel  marked  with  this 
sign  /\,  is  sounded  as  in  English:  Example — Exterior 
EicLminar, 

19.  Z is  to  be  pronounced  like  th  in  thin. 


XXIV. 

1.  The  Spanish  a sounds  as  in  the  English  word  far ; e 
like  a in  ale ; i like  c in  mete ; o as  in  English ; u like  oo ; 
and  y like  Spanish  i. 

2.  Ai  and  ay  are  like  long  i in  Engnsn.  Au  sounds  like  ou 
in  our.  (See  XVII.  13,  Obs.)  Ei  and  ey  are  pronounced  A'-e. 

3.  The  consonants  /,  I,  (single,)  m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  and  v are  pro- 
xx^unced  nearly  as  in  English. 

4.  B,  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  sounds  as  in  English ; 
but  when  between  two  vowels,  its  sound  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  of  V,  but  with  this  difference — v is  pronounced 
with  the  upper  teeth  placed  against  the  under  lip.  while  the 
sound  of  the  Spanish  b is  formed  by  bringing  the  lips  loosely 
or  feebly  into  contact.  This  sound  seems  to  be  between 
that  of  b and  the  English  w.  It  is  represented  by  B or  V. 

5.  C,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  is  pronounced  as  in  English ; 
before  e and  i,  it  has  the  sound  of  th  in  the  word  thin.  In 
the  Catalan  dialect  it  is  the  same  as  in  English. 

6.  Ch  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English,  except  in  the 
dialect  of  Catalonia,  where  it  is  pronounced  like  7c. 

7 . D,  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  is  sounded  nearly  as  in 
English,  but  is  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  the  upper  teeth,  while  in  pronouncing  the  English 
d,  the  tongue  is  made  to  touch  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  At 
the  end  of  a syllable,  or  between  two  vowels,  d,  in  Spanish, 
sounds  like  the  Engli.sh  th  in  this,  but  is  somewhat  softer. 
This  sound  is  usually  represented,  in  the  present  work,  by 
a small  capital  d. 

8.  G,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  is  hard,  as  in  English. 

9.  G,  before  c and  i,  and  j before  every  vowel,  are  pro- 
nounced like  a strong  guttural  h,  similar  to  the  German  ch 
m ach.  This  sound  is  indicated  by  h,  distinguished  as  a 
imall  capital. 

10.  Gua  and  guo  sound  somewhat  like  gwA,  gwo,  but  the 
p is  so  soft  that  it  is  scarcely  perceived ; so  that  in  these 
cases  the  sound  of  gu  seems  to  approximate  very  nearly  to 
that  of  the  English  w.  Gu,  before  e and  i,  is  usually  sounded 
like^'  hard;  thus,  Guiana  is  pronounced  ghe-d'nA.  When, 
however,  the  u is  marked  with  a dimresis,  thus,  gui,  these 
two  letters  have  the  same  sound  as  when  before  a or  o,  and 
Bonsequently  gui  is  pronounced  gwe  or  we.  (See  table  at  the 
Mid  of  this  Section.) 


The  following  table  may  .‘:erve  to  show  more  clearly  the 
manner  in  which  c,  g.  j,  q,  x,  and  z qre  used  in  Spanish. 


ea  — is  pronounced  kd. 

que  kA. 

qui  ke. 

CO  — ko. 

cu  — koo. 

ga  is  pronounced  gd. 

g«0  - gA. 

gui  ghe. 

go  go. 

gu  goo. 


cua  or  qua  is  pronounced  qud 

cue  or  qiie qui 

cui  or  qtii  que. 

cuo  or  quo quo. 

gua  is  pronounced  gwd  cr  wd. 

gue  gwA  or  wa. 

gui  gwe  or  we 

guo  gwo  or  wo 


ja  or  xa  — is  pron’ced  nd. 


je,  xe,  or  ge hA. 

ji,  xi,  or  gi He. 

jo  or  xo  — HO. 

ju  or  XU  Hoo. 


za  — is  pronounced  thd. 

ze  or  ce  thA. 

zi  or  ci  the. 

zo  — tho. 

zu  — thoo. 


Obs.  1.  Spanish  words  or  names  ending  in  a consenan*, 
have  the  accent  almost  always  on  the  last  syllable : those 
ending  in  a vowel  are  generally  accentuated  on  the 
penultima.  If  a word  or  name  be  an  exception  to  either  of 
these  rules,  in  correctly  printed  Spanish  works  the  accent  is 
usually  marked ; as,  COkoova,  Alcala.  JbCAR.  CAcrTRES.  It 
should  be  obseiwed  that  the  s in  the  plural  does  not  change 
theaccent;  hence, ca.w.s’,  “houses,”  though  ending  in  a conso- 
nant. has  the  penultimate  accent  as  well  as  casa,  “ a hou.se.’- 
Obs.  2.  The  Spanish  language,  as  spoken  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  differs  in  some  points  materially  from  the 
true  Spanish.  Thus,  z (and  c.  before  e and  i)  in.stead  of 
having  the  sound  of  1h,  are  generally  pronounced  like  s. 
Among  the  uneducated  classes,  ll  is  univer.sally  sounded 
like  y;  thus,  gallo  is  pronounced  almo.st  gdfyo. 


SWEDISH. 

XXV. 

1.  The  vowel  a,  e,  i,  U,  and  o'  are  similar  to  the  German. 

2.  A sounds  like  the  English  o.  LuleA  is  pronounced 
looff.A-d;  TomeA,  tor'nA-d,  &e. 

3.  O,  at  the  end  of  a syllable,  is  like  our  oo;  in  othei 
cases,  like  o in  not. 

4.  U appears  to  blend  the  sounds  of  short  c and  of  oo, 
being  somewhat  similar  to  h'-oo.  It  has  been  represented, 
in  the  present  work,  by  oo,  this  sound  being  the  nearest  to 
it  of  any  in  our  language. 
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6,  Fi8  the  same  as  in  Danish ; or,  in  other  words,  is  simi- 
lar to  the  French  u. 

6.  The  Swedish  consonants  are,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
nounced like  the  English,  with  the  exception  of  j,  and 
(before c,  i,  a,  d,  and  ii,)  which  are  equivalent  toy  consonant, 
and  of  which  sounds  like  ts. 

7.  a;)' sounds  like  the  English  ch  in  child;  thus,  Kjoping 
(written,  also,  simply  Roping)  is  pronounced  chop'-ing. 

WELSH. 

XXVI. 

1.  A is  pronounced  as  in  the  English  word  far,  and 
sometimes  as  in  fat.  When  circumflexed,  it  has  the  same 
sound  as  in  fate. 

2.  E sounds  as  in  met ; when  circumflexed,  as  in  bear, 
fete. 

3.  I sounds  as  in^y,  or  marine. 

4.  O,  with  an  acute  accent,  as  o in  gone ; when  circum- 
flexed, as  in  note. 

6.  U has  the  sound  of  t in  pin;  circumflexed,  as  ee  in 
seen. 

6.  Wsounds  like  the  English  00. 

7.  F,  in  the  penultima,  or  antepenultima,  has  the  sound 
of  u in  fur  or  tub;  in  the  final  syllable,  or  in  a monosyl- 
lable, it  sounds  as  in  pin;  when  circumflexed,  it  is  like  ee. 


The  English  word  sundry  will  serve  to  exemplify  its  sound, 
both  in  the  penultima  and  ultima, 

8.  The  Welsh  diphthongs  may  all  be  said  to  be  proper. 
sounds  like  long  i in  English;  aw,  lik%  ow,  as  in  now; 

uto,likec-oo  or  u,  &c. 

9.  The  consonants  b,  d,  h,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t,  are  the  same 
as  in  English. 

10.  Cis  always  hard,  like  k. 

11.  F (single)  is  like  our  ». 

12.  G is  always  hard,  as  in  get. 

13.  Ch  is  similar  to  the  German  ch,  or  to  the  Greek  X. 

14.  Dd  has  the  sound  of  th  in  this. 

15.  F/is  like  the  English  /. 

16.  LI  is  I aspirated,  and  has  no  equivalent  in  English. 
It  bears  a resemblance  (though  somewhat  remote)  to  the 
sound  of  thl.  “ It  is  pronounced  by  fixing  the  tip  ol  the 
tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  breathing  forcibly 
through  the  jaw-teeth  on  both  sides,  but  more  on  the  right, 
as  if  written  in  English  /1/t.”  This  sound  (except  at  the  be- 
ginning of  names)  is  usually  anglicized  by  tW;c.y.  Llanelly, 
lan-eth'lee,  Llangollen,  lan-goth'len,  &c. 

17.  Ph  is  the  same  as  in  English,  or  like  f. 

18.  Th,  in  Welsh,  is  the  same  as  in  the  English  words 
thin,  mouth,  Ac. 

Obs.  The  accent,  in  all  Welsh  words,  la  either  on  the  pe- 
nul lima  or  on  the  last  syllable  —never  on  the  autepenultii^ 


EXPLANATIONS. 


ABBKEYIATIOKS,  ETC. 


A VERY  few  abbreviations  (those  only  which  are  sanctioned  by  general  usage)  arc  employed  id 
the  descriptive  portion  of  this  Gazetteer.  They  are  as  follow ; — 


E east  or  pastern. 

N north  or  northern. 

S south  or  southern 

W west  or  western. 


CO.  or  cos county  or  counties 

lat.  latitude. 

Ion.  longitude. 

P.  or  Pop Population . 


The  following  abbreviations  relate  to  pronunciation,  &o. : 


Adj Adjectlre. 

anc anciently. 

Arab Arabic. 

Dan Danish. 

Fr French. 

Qer German. 

Gr Greek. 

Ilun Hungarian. 

inhab inhabitant. 


Int. 


L. 

Port. 

proo. 

Russ. 

Sp. 

Sw. 

Turk. 
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Italian 

Latiu 

Portuguese 

pronunciation. 

Russian. 

Spanish. 

Swedish. 

Turkish. 


To  avoid  a repetition  of  the  same  name,  an  ellipsis  like  the  following  is  frequently  employed 
“Leeds,  a town  of  England,  county,  and  23  miles  TT.S.  W.  of  Yorkf^  meaning,  “in  the  county  cf 
Fork,  and  23  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  city  of  York.” 


SIGNS,  ETC.  RELATING  TO  ORTHOEPY. 


A has  five  sounds,  represented  as  follows: 

A as  a in  fate,  fable,  &c. 

A as  a in  father,  far,  or  in  the  last  syllable  of  mama, 
i as  a in  fall,  all,  being  equal  to  aw. 

A as  a in  hat,  fat,  &c. 
a,  obscure,  as  in  organ,  oval. 

ah  is  used  to  denote  a sound  intermediate  between  A and 
i,  as  al-a-bah'ma. 

E has  three  sounds : 

A (or  simple  e,  when  it  ends  a syllable)  as  e in  me. 

A as  r in  met,  merry. 
f,  obscure,  as  e in  berth,  ravel. 

I has  three  sounds : 

I as  i in  pine,  mine. 

I or  1 as  i in  pin,  pit. 

J,  obscure,  as  in  firm,  evil. 

O has  three  sounds: 

6 (or  simple  o,  when  ending  a syllable)  as  o in  tiote,  no. 

A as  0 in  not,  hot,  &c. 

9,  obscure,  as  in  sermon,  harbor. 

I/" has  two  sounds: 

h (or  u,  ending  a syllable)  as  u in  tube,  hue. 
a as  u in  tub,  fur. 

Th  has  two  sounds: 
th  as  in  thin. 

TH  (small  capitals)  as  in  this. 

tt  has  a sound  similar  to  the  French  eu,  or  nearly  like 
that  of  e in  her.  It  may  be  anglicized  by  e.  (See  Intro- 
duction, XVII.  8.) 


ti  is  like  the  French  u,  being  intermediate  between  ee  and 
00.  (XIX.  5.) 

D,  (small  capital,)  in  the  pronunciation  of  a name,  indi- 
cates that  its  sound  is  nearly  similar  to  th  in  this. 

G and  K (small  capitals)  indicate  the  sound  of  the  Germat 
ch,  or  one  similar  to  it.  (V.  and  XX.  19,  20.) 

H (small  capital)  has  a sound  nearly  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  more  resembling  a strongly  aspirated  h. 

I (I  liquid)  is  to  be  pronounced  likeZZi  in  million:  it  blends 
the  sounds  of  i and  y consonant.  (XXIV.  13.) 

tl  in  like  manner  blends  the  sounds  of  n and  y consonant. 

M and  N (small  capitals)  and  N®  are  nasal,  being  similar  in 
sound  to  ng.  (XVI.  19.) 

R (small  capital)  has  the  sound  of  rr  in  terror.  (XVI.  24.) 

u (small  capital)  indicates  the  sound  of  the  French  eu.  11 
is  pronounced  nearly  as  u in  tub  or  in  fur. 

^ indicates  a sound  similar  to  our  v. 

T and  ey,  at  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  sound 
like  e in  me. 

Ai  and  ay  are  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  a \ufate. 

Au  and  aw  have  the  sound  of  a in  fall. 

ii  indicates  a sound  similar  to  i in  pit  or  in  the  first  syl 
lable  of  spirit. 

dw  or  ou,  as  in  now  or  our. 

Gh  is  employed  in  pronunciation  for  g hard,  before  e and  t 

Sometimes  different  modes  are  adopted  to  indicate  the 
same  sound;  e.  g.  ee  instead  of  A or  e.  The  object  has  been 
to  mark  the  true  pronunciation  in  a manner  most  likely 
to  be  clearly  understood.  This  is  believed  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  absolute  uniformity. 
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EXPLANATIONS,  ETC. 


The  primary  or  principal  accent  in  any  name  is  marked  thus  ("') ; the  secondary  thus  ('‘) ; 

Pas'^samaquod'dy. 

When  the  rioht  or  left  bank  of  a river  is  spoken  of,  the  speaker  or  reader  is  supposed  to  be 
looking  down  the  stream,  or  in  other  words,  going  with  the  current. 

When  two  or  more  names  with  the  same  spelling  occur  in  succession,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
the  first  only  is  given,  it  is  intended,  as  a general  rule,  that  all,  shall  be  pronounced  alike. 

The  pronunciation  of  a name  is  distinguished  from  the  name  itself  by  its  not  beginning  with  a capital. 
When,  immediately  after  a name,  there  occurs  one  or  more  names  in  capitals,  or  beginning  with  a 
capital,  enclosed  in  a parenthesis,  these  are  to  be  understood  as  different  modes  of  writing  the  first ; 
but  if  the  word  enclosed  begins  with  a small  letter,  it  is  merely  the  pronunciation  of  the  first  name. 

Every  letter,  or  combination  of  letters,  occurring  in  the  pronunciation  of  a word  or  name,  is 
to  be  pronounced  with  its  proper  English  sound ; for  example,  g must  be  hard,  as  in  get,  give,  soft 
g being  always  represented  in  the  pronunciation  by/;  ch  must  be  sounded  as  in  chill,  choose,  &c., 
and  NEVER  as  sh. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  European  names,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  ^ to  fall  into 
the  third  or  broad  sound  of  this  vowel — an  error  to  which  American  and  English  speakers  are  very 
prone.  It  would  be  much  less  a fault,  generally  speaking,  to  pronounce  it  like  a in  fat.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  a preceding  the  nasal  n''*  in  French  is  usually  broad,  almost  like  o in  not. 
(See  Introduction,  XVI.  19  and  20.) 

When  e or  0 end  a syllable  in  the  pronunciation  of  a word,  they  are  always  to  be  pronounced 
distinctly  with  their  first  sound,  (as  in  me  or  no.) 

0 marked  long,  (o,)  though  often  employed  in  English  names  in  order  to  show  merely  that  this 
letter  has  it  first  sound,  when  it  occurs  in  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  words  or  names,  always  indi- 
cates that  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  to  be  prolonged.  In  like  manner,  o indicates  that  this  letter  has 
a sound  like  o in  not,  to  be  pronounced  distinctly,  but  very  short. 

The  sound  of  u before  a vowel,  in  Spanish  words,  is  usually  represented  by  w.  Thus,  nuevo  is 
pronounced  nwa'vo,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  noo~a'vo.  In  Italian,  the  u before  a vowel  appears 
to  be  sounded  more  distinctly : accordingly,  we  have  indicated  the  pronunciation  of  nuovo,  d.uomo, 
by  noo-o'vo,  doo-o'mo.  In  these  cases,  noo-o  and  doo-o  are  to  be  pronounced  almost  in  one  syllable. 

Persons  who  have  not  had  considerable  practice,  are  frequently  at  a loss  to  understand  the  pro- 
nunciation of  names,  as  indicated  by  letters  and  accents.  In  determining  the  pronunciation  of  a 
difficult  name,  it  is  important,  first,  to  sound  the  separate  syllables  distinctly,  going  over  the  word 
CAREFULLY  Several  times ; and,  lastly,  to  pronounce  the  whole  name  continuously  and  smoothly, 
without  separating  the  syllables  at  all,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  sound,  with  the  proper  force 
and  fulness,  those  which  are  marked  with  accents. 

It  is  believed  that  the  inexperienced  will  be  materially  aided  in  acquiring  the  art  of  reading  pro- 
nunciations, by  seeing  the  same  pronunciation  expressed  in  two  or  three  different  modes,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  following  examples  : — 


Alameda — ah-lah  may'dah,  or  d-lJ-mA^di. 

Nevada — nay-vahMah,  or  nA-vd'dI. 

Apache — ah-pah'chay,  d-p3/chA,  or  i-pltch^d. 

America — ah-mer're-kilh,  or  d-m§r^e-ka. 

Canada — kan^uh-duh,  or  kdu'a-da. 

Chihuahua — che-wd/wd,  tchee-wd/wd,  or  chee-vah^wah. 
Chiquitos — chee-kee'toce,  or  che-kee^tAs. 

I.aHching — Ida-ching^  or  Idn-tcheeNO^ 


Nueva — noo-ay^vah,  noo-Vvd,  nway'vah,  or  nwd'vd. 

N uovo — noo-o'vo,  nwo'vo,  or  noo-i'vA, 

Chiana — ke-d/nd.  kyd/nd,  or  ke-ah'nah. 

Lacchiarella — Id-ke-d-rSl'ld  or  Idk-yd-r^lhah. 

Argenlifere — aR'zhSNo'te-aiR/,  ar'zhdNo'tydn/,  or  ar''zh5No'^ 
te-aia/. 

Juan  (Sp.  pron.) — Hoo-dn'  or  Hwdn. 

Joao — zho-d/Axa,  zho-CwN®',  zho-ah'ooN®,  zhwdwNO,  zhvrd/AN“. 


In  the  above  examples,  each  of  the  several  pronunciations  of  a name  are  intended  to  convey 
nearly  the  same  sound.  In  Alameda,  Nevada,  Apache,  &c.,  the  pronunciation  is  given  at  first 
without  figured  vowels  ; by  comparing  this  with  the  second,  the  pupil  will  more  readily  under- 
stand the  signification  of  the  figured  vowels. 

In  the  second  list,  Nueva,  Nuovo,  &c.,  noo-d — , noo-o — , ke-d — , Id-ke-d — , and  — te-aiR  are 
to  be  pronounced  almost  like  nwd,  nwo,  kyd,  lak-yd,  and  tyaia  respectively.  Were  the  first 
pronunciation  only  given,  the  reader  might  be  in  danger  of  separating  the  syllables  (noo-d— , 
ke-d,  &c.)  too  much;  if  only  the  latter,  he  might  not  sound  them  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
the  true  pronunciation  being  between  the  two.  To  one,  however,  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
languages  to  which  those  names  belong,  either  mode  of  representation  would  bo  qmte  sufficient 
indicate  the  proper  pronunciation. 


PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER 

OF  THE 

WORLD. 

Fite,  f3r,  fill,  tit,  mi,  mSt,  pine  or  pine,  pin,  n6,  n6t ; equivalent  to  M,  or  i long ; oo,  as  in  moon  ; 66,  as  in  good ; 6w, 
in  now  ; ?,  f,  9,  short  and  indistinct ; gh  is  equivalent  to  g hard ; N nasal,  as  in  won’t. — See  Explanations  on  page  23. 


AA 

A,  SA,  & contraction  of  the  old  German  Aliha,  and  the 
same  with  Aach  or  Ach,  signifies  “ flowing  water.”  It 
probably  has  the  same  root  with  the  Latin  Aqua.  (See  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.)  Aa  is  the  name  of  a multitude  of  little  streams 
in  Germany,  Netherlands,  France,  &c.,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  following : 

AA,  ii  or  d,  an  afliuent  of  the  Ems,  which  it  joins  at 
Mtinster. 

AA,  a river  of  European  Russia,  government  of  Livonia, 
flowing  W.  into  the  gulf  of  Riga. 

AA,  a river  of  France,  department  Nord,  flowing  into  the 
North  Sea  near  Gravelines. 

AA,  a river  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau,  forms  the 
lakes  of  Baldegg  and  Ilallwyl,  and  joins  the  Aar  below 
Aarau. 

AA,a  riverof  Switzerland,  canton  of  Unterwalden,  traverses 
the  lakes  of  Lungern  and  Sarnen,  and  falls  into  the  Lake 
of  Four  Cantons  near  Alpnach. 

AA,  a river  of  Holland,  in  Brabant,  passes  Ilelmoiid,  and 
joins  the  Dommel  at  Bois-le-Duc. 

AACH,  dx,  a small  town  of  Baden,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Schaff- 
hausen,  on" the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  Lake 
Constance. 

AACHEN,  d^Ken.  See  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

AAGARD,  o'gaRd,  a village  of  Denmark,  North  Jutland,  25 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Aalborg,  celebrated  for  the  battle  of  St. 
JUrgens  Berg,  a.d.  1441. 

AAKIRKEBY,  o-k66R/keh-bli',  a town  of  Denmark,  island 
of  Bornholm,  near  the  S.  coast,  with  a church  built  of  black 
marble,  quarried  in  its  vicinity. 

A AL,  ol  or  aul,  a town  of  Norway,  on  the  Ustedal,  120  miles 
N.W.  of  Bergen. 

AALBORG,  ol^oRG,  i.  e.  “Eel  Castle,”  (L.  Alburtgum,)a  city 
and  seaport  of  Denmark,  province  of  Jutland,  on  the  S.  shore 
of  the  Lymfiord,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Cattegat.  Lat.  57°  2' 
46"  N.;  Ion.  9°  55'  38"  E.  Pop.  10,069.  It  has  a school  of  na- 
vigation, with  manufactories,  and  a large  herring  fishery. 
From  400  to  500  vessels  annually  enter  its  harbor.  Aal- 
borg is  in  direct  communication  by  steam  and  packet-boats 
with  Copenhagen;  74  vessels,  including  2 steamers,  belong 
to  its  port. 

AALEN,  d/len,  a fortified  town  of  Wtirtemberg,  on  the  Ko- 
cher,  40  miles  E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  2800. 

AALESUND,  o'leh-soond',  (i.  e.  “ Eel  Sound,”)  a small  sea- 
port town  of  Norway.  Lat.  62°  24'  N. ; Ion.  6°  5'  E. 

AALSMEER,dls'maiR,a  village  of  North  Holland,  8 miles 
S.W.  of  Amsterdam.  Fishing,  especially  of  eels,  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  whence  the  name  Aalsmeer,  signifying  “ Eel 
Sea.” 

AALST,  dlst,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
North  Brabant,  3 miles  S.  of  Eyndhoven. 

AALST,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Alost. 

AALTEN,  dPten,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Guelderland,  on  the  Aa,  29  miles  E.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  3524. 

AAMODT,  or  AAMADT,  c/mott,  a town  of  Norway,  on  the 
Glommen,  86  miles  N.N.E.  of  Christiania.  Pop.  2729. 

AAR,  dR,(anc  Obrinfga,)  a river  of  Switzerland,  rises  in  the 
Grimsel  and  Schreckhorn,  canton  of  Bern,  forms  the  remark- 
able fall  of  Handeck,  traverses  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun, 
passes  Thun,  Bern,  Soleure,  and  Aarau.  and  fiills  into  the 
Rhine  opposite  Waldshut.  It  is  navigable  from  the  Rhine 
to  Thun. — Aar  is  the  name  of  several  small  German  rivers. 

AAB  AU,  or  ARAU,  d'rCw,  a town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of 
the  canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  Aar,  41  miles  N.E.  of  Bern.  Pop. 
4627.  It  has  a cantonal  academy  and  library,  manufactories 
of  silks,  cotton  cloth,  mathematical  instruments,  leather,  and 
vitriol,  and  a cannon  foundry. 

AARBERG,  diPb^RG,  a town  of  Switzerland,  on  the  Aar,  9^ 
miles  N.W.  of  Bern,  with  a bridge  on  the  Aar,  defended  by 
fortifications,  constructed  since  1830. 

AARBURG,  or  ARBURG,  dRnbddRG,  a town  of  Switzerland, 
on  the  Aar,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Aarau. 

.4ARDKNBURG,  dr^dgn-bSCRG',  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
Dn  Vince  of  Zeeland,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Slui.s. 

AARGAU,  |R/g6w,  (Fr.  Argnvie,  da'go'vee^;  L.  Argohia,) 


ABA 

a canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  by  the  cantons  of  Zurich 
Zug,  Lucerne',  Bern,  Soleure.  Basel,  and  the  Rhine,  which  se 
parates  it  from  Baden.  Area,  503  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1850, 
199,720,  107,194  being  Protestants — 91,096  Roman  Catholics 
Surface  undulating,  and  traversed  by  the  Aar,  Reuss,  and 
Limmat.  Soil  well  cultivated.  Vineyards  extensive.  Prin- 
cipal manufactures,  cottons,  silks,  and  linens  woven  by  hand, 
those,  with  straw  hats,  cattle,  cheese,  and  corn,  form  the 
chief  exports.  The  name,  which  is  German,  signifies  the 
“ country  or  district  of  the  Aar.”  Capital,  Aarau. 

AARHUUS,  oR/hooce,  a seaport-town  of  Denmark,  North 
Jutland,  on  the  Cattegat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Molle-Aue,  37 
miles  S.E.  of  Viborg.  Lat.  56°  9'  27"  N.,  Ion.  10°  12'  46"  E. 
Pop.11,009.  It  has  a cathedral,  a lyceum,  museum,  and 
library,  various  manufactures,  and  a regular  steam-communi- 
cation with  Kallundborg  and  Copenhagen:  49  vessels  belong 
to  its  port. 

A ARLANDERVEEN,  iR/l^n-dgr-vain^  atown  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  South  Holland,  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Haarlem- 
Pop.  2688. 

AARLE,  |Rfleh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
North  Brabant,' on  the  Aa,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Bois-le-Duc. 

A A ROE,  (Aaroe,)  6'ro'eh,  a small  island  of  Denmark, 
Sleswick,  in  the  Little  Belt,  10  miles  E.  of  Hadersleben. 
Opposite  the  island,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sleswick,  is  AAROE" 
SUND,  (Aaroesund,)  o'rb'gh-soondt,  a post  and  ferry  statioa, 
with  steam-communication  between  Sleswick  and  Funen. 

AARON,  a peninsula  of  France.  See  Saint  Malo. 

AA'RONS-BURG,  a post-village  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  an  affluent  of  Penn’s  creek,  89  miles  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg 

AARON SBURG,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co..  New  York. 

AARON’S  RUN,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Kentucky. 

ARWANGEN,  |R'f^ang-en,  a village  of  Switzerland,  on  the 
Aar,  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bern. 

AAS,  is,  a village  of  France,Basses-Pyrenees,S.E.  of  Oleron. 
Frequented  for  its  baths  and  mineral  waters. 

AASY,  El,  a river  of  Syria.  See  Orontes. 

AATH.  See  Ath. 

AATYL,  or  ATIL,  i'til,  a town  of  Syria,  pashalic  of  Dama.<5- 
cus,  with  extensive  ruins.  Population  chiefly  Druses. 

ABABDE,  i-biVdeh,or  SHEIK  ABADEH,  shri/ik  i-bi/deh, 
a village  of  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  N ile,  8 miles 
S.ofBenni  Hassan.  Lat.  27°  43' N. ; Ion.  30°  57' E.  Near  it 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Antinoe,  or  AntinoopoUs,  a city 
built  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  named  from  his  favorite 
Antinous,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  The.se  remains, 
which  are  entirely  Roman,  are  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  a still  more  ancient  city,  named  Besa,  famed  for  its  oracles, 
and  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  under  the  name  of  Ansina,  or 
Ansineh,  by  which  the  place  is  still  sometimes  designated. 
Little  of  it  now  remains  except  its  theatre,  the  substructure 
of  various  buildings,  and  the  hippodrome  without  the  walls. 

ABACAXIS,d-b3-ki-shees^  a river  of  Brazil,  pas.ses  through 
Lake  Guaribas,  and  falls  into  the  Furo  or  Mauhe,  an  affluent 
of  the  Amazon. 

ABACI!,  3/bdK,  (anc.  Abudiacumt)  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Danube,  5 miles  S.  of  Ratisbon.  It  has  mineral  springs. 

ABACO,  d'bd-ko,  or  LUCAYA,  loo-kPyi,  the  largest  of  the 
Bahama  i.slands,  N.  point  in  lat.  26°  30'  N.,  Ion.  76°  57'  W.,  80 
miles  in  length  by  about  20  in  breadth.  A natural  perfora- 
tion of  the  rock  at  its  S.  E.  point  forms  a landmark  well 
known  to  seamen  as  the  Hole  in  the  Wall.  Lat.  of  lighthouse, 
25°  51'  30"  N.;  Ion.  77°  10'  45"  W.;  elevation,  160  feet. 

Little  Abaco,28  miles  long,  lies  immediately  W.  of  the  N 
extremity  of  the  above,  which  is  called,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, “Great  Abaco.” 

ABAD,  ^'bid',  a village  of  Beloochistan,  on  the  Naree  01 
Nari,  22  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Gundava. 

ABADEH,  i-b^deh,  a town  of  Persia,  110  milesN.of  Sheeraz, 
to  which  city  it  sends  fruit.  Pop.  5000.  (?) 

ABADES.  3-bi?D5s,  a town  of  Spain,  8 miles  "W.  of  Segovia. 

ABAI.  or  ABAY,  i-bP,  a town  and  harbor  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Borneo,  about  lat.  6°  21'  N. 

ABAI,  or  ABAY,  d-bl,^  a river  of  Abyssinia,  tributary 
of  the  Nile,  rises  about  lat.  11°  N.,  Ion.  37°  E.,  at  an  eleva- 
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tion  of  8700  feet,  pat,ises  through  the  S.  part  of  Lake  Demhea, 
and  joins  the  Nile  in  lat.  15°  32'  N. 

ABAITE,  i-bi'tA,  a river  of  Brazil,  flows  into  the  Sao  Fran- 
dsc<>. 

ABAKAN,  or  ABAKANE,  d-bd-klnt,  a river  of  Siberia,  flows 
into  the  Yenisei. 

ABAK  ANSK,d-b^-kinsk^,  a fortified  town  of  Siberia,  govern- 
ment of  Yeniseisk,  on  the  Abakan,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Yenisei.  Lat,  54°  N.;  Ion.  91°  30' E.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  ancient  tombs  discovered  in  its  vicinity,  which  contain 
ornaments  of  silver  and  gold,  and  on  which  are  to  be  seen 
statues  of  men  from  seven  to  nine  feet  high,  with  carved 
work  of  an  extraordinary  character.  It  appears  that  this 
country,  at  present  so  imperfectly  civilized,  was  once  inha- 
bited by  a people  acquainted  with  writing  and  other  arts. 
This  is  regarded  as  the  mildest  and  most  salubrious  spot  in 
Siberia. 

ABALAK,  d-bd-ldk',  a town  of  Siberia,  S.E.  of  Tobolsk,  on 
the  Irtish,  It  is  a celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage. 

ABALLABA.  See  Appleby. 

ABANCAY,  i-b^n-kF,  a town  of  Peru,  capital  of  a province 
and  on  a river  of  its  own  name,  65  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cuzco.  It 
has  important  sugar-refineries.  Pop.  estimated  at  5000. 

ABANILLA,  d-M-neeFyd,  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  18  miles 
N.E.  of  Murcia.  Pop.  3794, 

ABANO,  i-b3/no,  a town  of  Lombardy,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Pa- 
dua. Pop.  2600.  It  is  famous  for  its  sulphureous  waters  and 
mud  baths,  much  resorted  to  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases, 
gout,  &c. 

ABAN  Y,  3-bdfi',  a town  of  Hungary,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Pesth. 
Pop.  7784,  comprising  many  Jews. 

ABAKAN,  I-bi-rdn^  a city  of  Asiatic  Russia,  Georgia,  30 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Erivan. 

ABASA,  ABASIA,  or  ABASCIA,  Caucasus.  See  Abkasia. 

ABATIS  VILLA.  See  Abbeville. 

ABATZK  AYA,  i-bSts-k3/yd,  a town  of  Siberia,  on  the  Ishim, 
40  miles  E.  of  Ishim. 

ABA  U.J  VAR,  (Aba  Uj  V4r,)  Ch'Wh' oo'e  v|R',a  co.  or  dis- 
trict of  Upper  Hungary.  Area  1117  sq.  m.  Pop.  166,195. 

ABAY.  See  Abai. 

ABB,  dbb,  a town  of  Arabia,  Yemen,  80  miles  E.  of  Mocha. 

ABB  ADIA,  Sb-bi-dee'd,  a town  of  Italy,  Piedmont,  2 miles 
W.  of  Pinerolo. 

ABBADIA,  db-bi-dee'I,  a town  and  port  of  Brazil,  on  the 
Areguitiba,  near  the  Atlantic,  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Sergipe. 

ABBADIA  SAN  SALV ADORE,  ^-hi-deefiL  sdn  sdl-vS-do^rd, 
B town  of  Tuscany,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Chiusi.  Near  it  is  the  “Ab- 
bey of  San  Salvadore,”  whence  the  name  is  derived, 

ABBA-JARET.  See  Abba-Yaret. 

ABBASABAD,  ab-bds-sd-bdd',  a fortified  town  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  on  the  Aras,  (Araxes,)  8 miles  S.  of  Nakchivan. 

ABBASABAD,  an  insignificant  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorassan. 

ABBA-SANTA,  db-bl  sdn'td,  or  AQUA  SANTA,  dk'wd 
sin/ti,  a town  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Busachi. 

ABBA-YARET  or  ABBA-JARET,  db'bi  yd'rgt,  a moun- 
tain of  Abyssinia,  Elevation,  14,918  feet. 

ABBAYE/  POINT,  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
is  situated  between  Huron  Bay  and  Keweenaw  Bay,  on  Lake 
Snperior. 

ABBAZACCA,  db-bi-zdk^d,  a town  of  Western  Africa,  on 
the  Qnorra. 

ABBENBROEK,  db^ben-brSok',  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands. province  of  South  Holland,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Briel. 

ABBEOKOOTA,  db-be-o-koc/ta,  or  ABBEKUTA,  db-be-koo'- 
ti,  a large  town  of  Western  Africa,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Egba,  kingdom  of  Yarribah  or  Yoruba,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Ba- 
dagry,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.  It  is  built  on  granite  hills 
of  moderate  elevation,  the  highest  not  exceeding  500  feet. 
Its  streets  are  narrow  and  irregnlar.  Its  population  is  com- 
posed of  the  inhabitants  of  a number  of  towns  and  villages 
which  were  destroyed  during  a war  that  took  place  in  1817 ; 
and  it  is  since  that  period  that  Abbeokoota  has  become  the 
important  place  it  now  is,  being  about  2 miles  long,  and 
nearly  as  broad,  with  a pop.  of  50,000. 

ABBERLEY,  ab'ber-lee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wor- 
cester. 

AB'BEKTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex 

ABBEKTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

.t.BMlERVlLLE,  a post-office  of  Lafliyette  co.,  Mississippi. 

ABBEVILLE,  dbb'veeP,  (L.  Abatis  Villa,)  a fortified  town  of 
Pr  ince,  department  of  Somme,  on  the  Somme,  12  miles  from 
the  English  Channel,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Amiens,  on  tne  Rail- 
way du  Nord  and  the  Canal  de  la  Somme.  Pop.  (IS-'" 2)  19,158. 
It  is  well  built,  but  dirty,  with  houses  mostly  of  brick,  some 
fine  public  edifices,  especially  the  cathedral,  a large  cloth 
factoi-y  founded  under  Colbert  in  1669,  and  manufactories. 
Vessels  of  150  tons  come  up  the  Somme  to  Abbeville. 

A BBEVIELE.aiybe-vil.a  district  in  thelV. N.W.  part  of  South 
Carolina,  bordering  on  Georgia,  has  an  area  of  about  960  square 
rules.  The  Savannah  river  (navigable  by  small  boats)  forms 
the  entire  boundary  on  the  S.W.,  and  the  Saluda  river  on 
the  N.E.  'J'he  soil  is  generally  fertile,  well  watered,  and  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Greenville  and 
Columbia  Railroad,  latelv  constructed.  Abbeville  is  one  of 
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the  most  populous  districts  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state 
Capital,  Abbeville.  Pop.  32,385. 

ABBEVILLE,  a small  town,  capital  of  the  aforesaid  district, 
situated  on  an  affluent  of  Little  river,  97  miles  W.  by  N 
of  Columbia,  (with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad,)  and 
529  miles  S.W.  of  Washington.  It  contains  a court-housej 
jail,  arsenal,  magazine,  and  a newspaper  office.  Pop.  592. 

ABBEVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Henry  co.,  Alabama, 
on  Yattayabba  creek,  211  miles  S.E.  of  Tuscaloosa.  It  was 
chosen  as  the  county  seat  in  1834.  Present  pop.  about  300. 

ABBEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Vermilion  parish,  Louisiana. 

ABBEYFEALE,  ab'be-faiF,  a parish  and  village  of  Ireland, 
Munster,  co.  of  Limerick,  on  the  Feale,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Rath- 
keale.  Pop.  5492. 

ABBEYLEIX,  ab'be-lAce^,  a town  and  parish  cf  Ireland,  9 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Maryborough.  Pop.  of  parish,  6719. 

ABBEY VILLE,  aVbe-vil,  a post-village  of  Medina  co.,  Ohio, 
on  a branch  of  Rocky  river,  123  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

ABBIATEGRASSO,  db-be-i'tA-grds'so,  or  BIAGRASSO,  be- 
A-grds'so,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  on  the  Canal  di  Bere- 
guardo,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  IMilan.  Pop.  4000. 

ABBITIBBE,  or  ABBITIBBIE,  ab-be-tiVbee,  the  name  of 
a lake,  river,  and  trading  station  in  British  North  America, 
near  Hudson  bay.  Lat.  of  station,  49°  N. ; Ion.  78°  10'  W. 

ABBONDANZA,  ab-bon-ddn/zA,  or  ABONDANCE,  d'b6N'- 
daNs^  a town  of  Savoy,  12  S.S.E.  of  Thonon. 

AB^BOT,  a post-township  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine,  76  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Augusta,  on  the  Piscataquis  river.  Pop.  796. 

ABBOT,  a township  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wisconsin.  P.  1507. 

AB^BOTS-ANNE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

AB'BOTS-BICKHNGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ABBOTSBURY,  aVbots-ber-i,  a town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Dorset,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Dorchester.  Some  vestiges 
remain  of  a large  abbey  founded  here  in  the  time  of  Canute ; 
and  a swannery  originally  belonging  to  the  abbey  is  stiU  pre- 

AB'BOTSFORD,  the  celebrated  seat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tweed,  near 
Melrose  Abbey,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Edinburgh. 

AIFBOTSFORD,  a post-office  of  Westchester  co.  New  York. 

AB'BOTS-H  ALU,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

AB'BOT-SII  AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

AB/BOTSIDE,  two  townships  of  England,  in  Aysgarth  pa- 
rish, CO.  of  York,  North  riding. 

. AB'BOTS-KERSfWELL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ABG50TS-LANGLEY,  (lang/lee,)  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  o^ 
Herts.  This  is  the  birthplace  of  Nicholas  Breakspear,  after 
wards  Adrien  IV.,  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  became 
pope. 

ABBOTS-LEIGH,  abHiots-lee^,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

AB'BOTSLEY,  or  ABBOTS-LEIGH,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Huntingdon. 

AB'BOTS-MORrrON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

AIPBOT-STONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

A IVBOTT’S  CREEK,  North  Carolina,  flows  into  the  Yadkin. 

AB'BOTTSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania,  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  York,  and  29  miles  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

AB'BOTTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

ABB’S  VAL'LEY,  a post-office  of  Tazewell  cc.,  Virginia. 

ABCOUDE,  Ab-kow'deh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  Vecht,  and  on  the  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  and  Arnhem 
Railway,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Utrecht. 

ABDA,  Sibldi,  a province  in  the  W.  part  of  Morocco,  and 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic. 

ABDATZK,  ib-ddtsU,  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government 
of  Tobolsk,  on  the  Ishim. 

ABD-EUCURIA,  dbd-61-koo're-lor  ABD-UL-KOO'REE.  (or 
K0URI,)an  i.sland,  Indian  Ocean,  lat.  11°55'N  , Ion. 52°  30' E, 

ABD-EL-KOOREE,  ABD-EL-KOURI,  ABD-UL-KURI,  Sbd- 
el-kooteee',  or  PALINU^RUS  SHOAL,  is  the  name  of  a dan- 
gerous reef  of  rock  and  coral,  lying  off  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia, 
in  lat.  14°  54'  50"  N.,  and  Ion.  50°  45'  20''  E.;  discovered  by 
Captain  Harris  so  lately  as  1835.  It  extends  1850  yards 
from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  with  a breadth  of  fnm  300  to  600 
yards : its  highest  point,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  being  a 
pointed  rock,  was  only  17  feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  8^ 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  land,  bearing  N.  by  IV,;  the 
soundings  in  its  neighborhood  vary  suddenly,  and  aie  not 
to  be  relied  upon.  Between  the  shoal  and  the  shrire,  th^ro 
is  a depth  of  120  fiitboms,  but  the  safest  navigation  is  to 
seaward. 

ADDER  A.  See  Adra. 

ABDI E,  aUdee,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife.  The  baf  tl« 
of  Blackearnside,  between  the  Scots,  under  Wallace,  and  tb 
English,  was  fought  in  this  parish. 

AIPDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

ABDULI’OOIt',  a town  of  India,  45  miles  N.E.  of  Bejapoor. 

ABE.AKEUTAH.  See  Abreokoota. 

ABENBERG,  Mien-bfeRo',  a small  town  of  Bavaria,  16  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Nuremberg. 

ABENHEIM,  ^en-hime',  a village  of  Hesse  I'armstadt, 
4 miles  N.W.  of  Worms. 

ABENSBERG,  iffi^ns-b^Ru',  (anc.  a sma’l  manu- 

facturing town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Aliens,  18  miles  S.M . of 
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Ralisboa  It  has  a <*astle  and  mineral  baths.  Here  Nar 
poleon  defeated  the  Austrians,  20th  April,- 1809. 

AUER,  i'b^r  or  aiy^r,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Caernarvon. 

Ah  ERA  ERON,  or  AR  ERA  YRON,  ab-er-A'rpn,  a seaport  town 
of  W’ales,  CO.  and  on  the  Bay  of  Cardigan,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Aeron,  13  miles  S. W.  of  Aberystwith. 

ABERAVON,  or  ABERAFON,  ab-er-A/von,  a parliarnentary 
and  municipal  borough,  and  parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Glamor- 
gan. It  returns,  along  with  Swansea,  Neath,  Llonghor,  and 
Kenfig,  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

ABERBROTHWICK,  a parish  of  Scotland.  See  Arbroath. 

AB'ER-CORN',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Linlithgow. 

ABERCROMBIE,  ab'er-krom-bA,  or  ST.  MONANCE',a  par 
rish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

ABERDALGIE,  ab'er-daRghee.parish  of  Scotland,  co.Perth. 

AB'ERDAREt,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

AIVERDA'RON,  a parish  of  Wales,  oo.  of  Carnarvon. 

AB'ERDEEW,  or  ABERDEENSHIRE,  ab'er-deen'shjr,  a 
county  of  Scotland,  having  on  the  N.  and  E.  the  North  Sea, 
and  on  other  sides  the  counties  of  Forfar,  Perth,  Kincardine, 
Banff,  Elgin,  and  Inverness.  Area,  1,260,800  acres.  Pop.  in 
1851,  212,032.  In  the  S.W.  are  some  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  Scotland,  including  Ben  Macdhui,  4305  feet.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  surface  waste ; arable  land  mostly  in  E.  Chief 
rivers.  Dee  and  Don.  More  cattle  are  bred  in  this  than  in 
any  other  Scotch  county.  Extensive  salmon  fisheries  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  Dee.  Principal  manufactures,  woollen,  cob 
ton,  and  linen  goods.  This  county  returns  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

AB'ERDEEW,  (L.  Aberdo/ma,  or  Devafna,)  a parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough  and  seaport  of  Scot- 
land, capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  of  Scotland,  between  the  Don  and  Dee, 
at  their  entrance  into  the  North  Sea,  90  miles  N.N.E.  of  Edin- 
burgh. Lat.  of  observatory,  57°  8'  9"  N.;  Ion.  2°  5'  7"  W. 
Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough,  (1861,)  73,794.  The  parlia- 
mentary borough  consists  of  the  following  towns,  about  1 
mile  apart,  viz. : 

ABERDEEN,  Old,  on  the  Don,  here  crossed  by  two 
( tone  bridges.  Its  old  parish,  now  subdivided  into  five 
)»arishes,  had  an  area  of  16  square  miles,  with  a popula- 
tion of  31,993;  but  the  population  of  this  city,  as  distinct 
I rom  the  parish,  is  only  about  2900.  Chief  buildings — the 
i;athedral,  erected  about  1357,  King’s  College,  founded  in 
1505,  a neat  town-house,  the  trades’  hospital,  &c.  The  haven 
ht  the  mouth  of  the  Don  admits  only  small  vessels,  and  Old 
Aberdeen,  having  little  trade,  depends  mostly  for  support  on 
its  university. 

ABERDEEN,  New,  on  rising  ground  upon  the  N.bank  of 
the  Dee,  near  its  mouth,  1 mile  S.  of  Old  Aberdeen.  Pop.  41,470 ; 
including  parliamentary  boundaries,  73,400.  It  is  a hand- 
some city,  with  spacious  streets,  and  houses  built  of  granite. 
Here  are  a town-house,  court-house,  and  prison,  a cross 
erected  in  1686,  a spacious  new  market,  two  bridges  across 
tb.')  Dee,  and  one  over  a ravine  within  the  city,  several 
churches,  schools,  and  hospitals,  the  county-rooms,  and  Ma- 
rischal  (marshal)  College — all  elegant  edifices,  besides  nume- 
rous other  public  buildings.  The  construction  of  a granite 
pier,  1500  feet  in  length,  and  a breakwater,  has  made  the 
harbour  one  of  the  best  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  At  its  en- 
trance is  Girdleness  lighthouse,  with  two  lights.  New  Aber- 
deen has  flourishing  manufactories  of  cotton,  linen,  and  wool- 
len goods,  carpets,  machinery,  rope,  leather,  paper,  soap,  and 
sail-cloth,  with  extensive  iron-foundries,  breweries,  and  dis- 
tilleries ; and  a considerable  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  the 
latter  especially  with  London,  to  which  it  sends  salmon, 
provisions,  and  granite. — It  has  regular  steam-communica- 
tion with  London,  Leith,  and  Orkney.  Exports  estimated 
at  from  one  and  a half  millions  to  two  millions  pounds  ster- 
ling yearly.  Customs  revenue,  (1846,)  81,433L  In  1849  the 
number  of  sailing  vessels  belonging  to  Aberdeen  was  340; 
tons,  65,559.  Aberdeen  sends  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  King’s  College,  Old  Aberdeen,  was  char- 
tered by  papal  bull  in  1494,  has  spacious  buildings,  a library 
of  30,000  volumes,  a museum,  9 professors,  and  128  bursaries 
of  from  bl.  to  50L  each.  It  is  governed  by  a chancellor  and 
Senate.  Average  number  of  students,  365.  Marischal  Col- 
lege, in  New  Town,  was  founded  by  George  Keith,  5th  Earl 
Marischal,  in  1593,  and  is  also  governed  by  a chancellor  and 
senate ; has  elegant  new  buildings,  numerous  professors  and 
lecturers,  and  106  bursaries  of  from  bl.  to  26L  Average  num- 
l«r  of  students,  250. 

AB'ER-DEEN^  a flouri.shing  town,  capital  of  Monroe  co., 
.Mississippi,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Tombigbee 
river,  165  miles  N.E.  of  .Jackson,  28  miles  N.  of  Columbus, 
(ind  .about  540  miles  by  water  from  Mobile.  It  is  the  largest 
town  on  the  Tombigbee,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
jommercial  places  in  the  state.  Steamboats  navigate  the 
iver  regularly  from  Mobile  to  Aberdeen  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year',  and  about  30,000  bales  of  cotton  are  shipped 
annually  from  the  latter  town.  It  "was  formerly  considered 
vhe  limit  of  steam  navigation  on  this  ilver,  but  recently 
boats  have  ascended  40  miles  farther  during  high  water. 
The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  passes  about  eight  miles 
West  from  Aberdeen.  The  adjacent  country  is  highly 


productive.  Two  or  three  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
town.  An  active  emigration  has  been  directed  to  this  vicL 
nity  during  the  last  ten  years.  First  settled  in  1836.  Pop 
in  1860,  about  3500. 

ABERDEEN,  a postxiffice  of  Monroe  co,,  Arkansas. 

ABERDEEN,  a small  village  of  Monroe  co.,  Tennessee. 

ABERDEEN,  a post-village  of  Brown  co.  Ohio,  123  miles  S. 
W.  of  Columbus.  It  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  opposita 
Maysville  in  Kentucky.  Pop.  836. 

ABERDEEN,  a poet-office  of  Ohio  co.,  Indiana. 

ABERDEENSHIRE,  a co.  of  Scotland.  See  Aberdeen. 

ABERDOUR,  ab'fr-door^  (rhyming  with  ^loor,)  a parish  ol 
Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

ABERDOUR,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Kirkcaldy.  It  has  a tidal  harbor 
an  ancient  castle,  and  some  remarkable  antiquities. 

ABEREDW.ab'er-edfoo,  or  ABEREDWY,  ab'er-M'we,  a 
parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

ABERERCH,  ab'gr-4rKL  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Carnarvon. 

ABERFELDIE,  ab'jr-^l'dee,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Perth,  on  the  Tay. 

ABERFFRAW,  a'ber-frOwJ,  a seaport  and  parish  of  Wales, 
CO.  of  Anglesea,  5 miles  W.N.W.  of  Newborough. 

AB/ERFORD,  a markeUtown  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  West  Riding,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Tadcaster. 

AB'ER-FOIL/,  a postofifice  of  Macon  co.,  Alabama,  158  miles 
S.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

ABERFOYLE,  ab'er-foiP,  a village,  parish,  and  defile  of  the 
Grampians,  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth.  This  is  the  scene  of 
much  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Rob  Roy. 

ABERGAVENNY,  ab'er-gi'ne,  (L.  Gobanium,)  a market- 
town  of  Wales,  CO.  of  Monmouth,  on  the  Usk,  joined  here  by 
the  Gavenny,  and  crossed  by  a bridge  of  15  arches,  13  miles 
W.  of  Monmouth. 

ABERGELEY,  ab'er-ghee/le,  a town  of  Wales,  co.  of  Den- 
bigh, 6 miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Asaph. 

ABERGWILLY,  ab'gr-gwithfle,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of 
Caermarthen. 

ABERHAVESP,  ab'er-hav'gsp,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of 
Montgomery. 

AB'ER-LA^DY,  a village  of  Scotland,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
CO.  and  5 miles  N.W.  of  Haddington. 

AB'ER-LEM/NO,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

ABERLOUR,  ab'er-loor^  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Banff. 

AIFER-NANT',  a’ parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Caermarthen. 

ABERNETIIY,  aVer-neth-e,  a town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
cos.  of  Perth  and  Fife,  at  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  6^  miles  S. 
E.  of  Perth.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  the  Piets : a curious  round-tower  of  remote  date 
stands  in  the  churchyard. 

ABERNETHY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Elgin  and  In 
verness. 

ABERNETHY,  ab'er-neth-e,  a post-vilage  of  Perry  co., 
Mi.ssouri,  about  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Mississippi  river. 

ABERNYTE,  a ab'gr-nite',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Perth. 

ABERPORTH,  ab'er-pOrth^  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Car- 
digan. 

AB'ER-TARFF'andBOLESKINE,  united  pari.shes  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  of  Inverness,  extending  along  the  S.  side  of  Loch- 
ness. 

ABERT  (.Vbert)  LAKE,  Oregon,  in  lat.  about  42°  45'  N., 
Ion.  120°  W.,  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  5 miles  wide. 
Named  in  honor  of  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert,  chief  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Bureau  at  Washington. 

ABERYSCIR.  ab'er-is'kir,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

AB'ER-YS'HWITH,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough, market-to’wn,  and  seaport  of  Wales,  co.  and  33  miles  N. 
of  Cardigan,  on  the  Ystwith,  at  its  mouth  in  Cardigan  bay.E. 
Lat.  of  lighthouse,  52°  25'  N. ; Ion.  4°  5'  W.  Pop.  of  munici- 
pal borough,  5189 ; of  parliamentary  borough,  5231.  It  has 
steep  but  well-paved  streets,  a theatre,  and  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle;  is  now  a fashionable  watering-place.  It 
unites  with  Cardigan,  &c.  in  sending  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

AB'ER-YST-RUTH,  a chapelry  of  Wales,  co.  of  Monmouth, 
9 miles  S.W.  of  Abergavenny. 

ABE  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Calhoun  co.,  Florida. 

ABHA,  db'hd,  a large  trading  village  of  Abyssinia,  Tigre, 

50  miles  N.E.  of  Axoom. 

AB/HER,orEB^HER,  a walled  town  of  Persia,  110  miles  N.E. 
of  Hamadan.  Near  it  is  the  ruined  fort  of  Dara  or  Darius. 

ABILIN,  d'be-leen',  a village  of  Syria,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Acre. 

ABUMES,  Les,  (Ijcs  Abtmes,)  Idze  d'beem',  a town  of  the 
French  colony  of  Guadeloupe,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Grande 
Terre. 

ABHNGDON,  a parliamentai’y  and  municipal  borough  and 
market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  on  the  Ock,  where  it 
joins  the  Isis,  4 miles  N.  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and 

51  miles  W.N.W.  of  London.  Pof'.  5954.  It  sends  one  mem 
ber  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

ABHNGDON,  a post-village  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland,  about 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Baltimore,  and  52  N. N.E.  of  Annapolis. 

ABINGDON,  a handsome  town,  capital  of  Washington  co.. 
Virginia,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a valley  between  the  main 
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torks  of  Ilolston  river,  about  7 miles  from  each,  304  miles  W. 
by  S.  of  Richmond,  and  nearly  8 miles  from  the  boundary  of 
Tennessee.  It  is  the  most  considerable  and  flourishing  town 
In  the  S.W.  part  of  Virginia.  The  situation  is  elevated,  the 
town  is  well  built,  and  the  principal  street  is  macadamized. 
It  contains  6 churches,  2 academies.  2 printing-offices,  and 
manufactories  of  leather,  saddles,  and  harness.  Abingdon 
is  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennousee  railroad  Avhich  connects  it 
with  Lynchburg  on  one  hand,  and  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on 
the  other.  Pop.  about  IS^JO. 

ABINGDON, a post-village  ai  d township  of  Knox  co.,  Illi- 
nois, 1.0  miles  by  railroad  S.  ol  lalesburg.  Pop.  1032. 

ABINGDON,  a post-village  of  bake  co.,  Illinois,  4 miles  S. 
W.  of  Waukegan,  and  243  N.  bj  E.  of  Springfield. 

ABINGDON,  a post-office  of  Jetferson  co.,  Iowa. 

ABINGER,  aVin-jf",  a parish  )f  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

ABGNG-IIALT/,  a parish  of  En.,land,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

ABTNGTON,  a parish  of  Engla  id,  co.  of  Northampton. 

ABINGTON,  Grea®,  a parish  ol  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

aBINGTON,  Little,  a parisl  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge, ad,jacent  to  the  last. 

ABINGTON  PIG'OTTS,  a pari^  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

ABINGTON,  a village  of  Scotland,  o.  of  Lanark,  near  which 
some  gold  mines  were  wrought  in  tue  reign  of  James  VI. 

AB'INGTON,  a post-township  of  Plymouth  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  20  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Boston. 
The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  probably  carried  on 
here  more  extensively  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  state 
of  equal  population.  Nails  are  also  manufactured.  P.  8527. 

ABINGTON,  a post-village  of  Windham  co.,  Connecticut, 
39  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford. 

ABINGTON,  a post-township  of  Montgomeiy  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  10  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia,  and  109  E.  of  Har- 
risburg. The  post-office  is  at  the  village  of  Mooretown,  on 
<he  Philadelphia  and  Doylestown  Turnpike.  Pop.  2058. 

ABINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co., 
Indiana,  on  th''  E.  fork  of  Whitewater  river,  72  miles  E.  of 
Indianapolis.  Pop.  of  the  township,  924. 

ABINGTON,  a thriving  village  in  Knox  co.,  Illinois.  See 
Abingdon. 

ABINGTON,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Luzerne  co., 
Penn.sylvania, about  25  miles  N.N.E.of  Wilkesbarre.  P.2051. 

ABINGTON  CENTRE,  a flourishing  post-village  in  the 
above  township,  135  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  a place 
of  active  business,  and  is  rapidly  improving.  It  is  connected 
by  railroad  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  at  Great 
Bend.  The  name  of  the  post-office  has  been  changed  to  Wa- 
verley.  Pop.  354. 

ABIQUIU,  d'be-ke-oo^,  a post-town  of  Rio  Arriba  co..  New 
Mexico,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  de  Chama,  about  60  miles 
N.W.  of  Santa  Fe,  in  lat.  about  36°  5'  N.;  Ion.  106°  40' W. 

ABISTADA  (db-is-ta/da)  LAKE,  in  Afghanistan,  65  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Ghuznee,  in  lat.  32°  35'  N.,  and  Ion.  68°  E.  It  is 
about  18  miles  in  length,  8 in  breadth,  44  in  circumference, 
and  suprvjsed  to  be  7076  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  shallow 
and  salt . it  receives  the  Ghuznee  river,  and  several  smaller 
streams. 

ABKASIA,  ab-kash/t-a,  ABASIA,  or  ABASCIA,  d-bash/- 
e-a,  an  Asiatic  territory  subordinate  to  Russia,  bounded  S. 
and  W.  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  N.  by  the  Caucasus.  Area, 
estimated  at  nearly  3000  square  miles.  Pop.  about  52,000. 

Adj.  Abkasian,  ab-ka/she-an.  Inhab.  Abkasian,  or  Abkas, 

(Abkase,)  ab-kas^ 

AB-KET'TLE-BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

ABLA,  a^bia,  a town  of  Spain,  Granada,  province  of  Alme- 
ria,  33  miles  N.W.  of  Almeria.  Pop.  2117. 

ABO,  a^bo,  (Sw.A5o,6T)oo,)  a city  and  seaport  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  until  1819  the  capital  of  Finland,  on  the  Aurajoki, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  60°  26'  58"  N. ; 
Ion.  22°  19'  E.  Pop.  14,000,  mostly  of  Swedish  descent.  It  is 
an  archbishop's  see.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a university, 
removed  to  Ilelsingfors,  after  a destructive  fire  at  Abo  in 
1827.  The  Aura  intersects  the  city,  and  its  mouth,  3 miles 
distant,  forms  a good  port,  protected  by  a fortress.  Abo  has 
a few  manufactures,  and  some  trade  with  Sweden  and  South- 
ern Europe. 

ABO,  AKCHTPELAGO  OF,  an  extensive  group  of  low 
rocky  islands  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  spread  along  the  S.  and  W. 
coasts  of  Finland,  opposite  the  city  of  Abo,  rendering  the 
navigation  difficult  and  dangerous, 

ABOH,  d/bo,  IBO,  or  EBOE,  ee/ljo,  a town  of  Africa,  capital 
of  the  state,  on  the  Niger,  (Quorra,)  80  miles  from  the  ocean, 
iUd  60  miles  S.E.  of  Benin.  Lat.  5°  40'  N.;  Ion.  6°  25'  E. 

ABOITE,a-boit/,a  river,  Allen  co..  Indiana,  joins  Little  river. 

ABOITE,  a post-township  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  876. 

ABOITE,  a post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  canal 
connectin  ; Fort  Wayne  with  Peru. 

ABOMHY,  ab'o-m.V,  a town  of  Africa,  capital  of  Dahomey. 
Lat.  7°  30'  N. ; Ion.  1°  40'  E.  Pop.  24,000.  (?) 

>B0NY.  See  N.agy-Abont. 

ABOO,  a town  of  "Western  India,  province  of  Ajmeer,  50 
[uiles  W.  by  S.  of  Odeypoor. 

AROO-ARISH,  or  ABU-ARTSCII.  d-boo-d/rish,  a town  of 
Arabia,  capital  of  the  petty  state  of  the  same  name,  24  miles 
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from  the  Red  Sea.  Lat.  17°  40'  N.;  Ion.  40°  25'  E.  Pop 
5000.  (?) 

ABOO-GIRGEH,  ABOUGIRGEH,  or  ABUGIRGEH,  dA)Oo'. 
J^fiR/jeh,  a large  Fellah  town  of  Middle  Egypt,  about  2 miles 
W.  of  the  Nile,  and  50  miles  S.  of  Beni  Sooef.  Lat,  28°  30' N. ; 
Ion.  30°  50'  E.  It  is  situated  on  a rich  plain  at  a spot  where 
several  extensive  mounds  point  out  the  site  of  an  ancient  city, 
the  name  of  which  is  unknown. 

ABOOKEER,  ABOUKIR,  or  ABUKIR,  d'hoo-keen/,  a villag* 
of  Egypt,  with  a citadel,  on  a promontory  at  the  W.  extr» 
mity  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Alexaij- 
dria.  Lat.  of  tower,  31°  19'  44"  N, ; Ion.  29°  4'  28"  E.  Neai 
it  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cano/pus  or  Cano^bus. 

ABOOKEER  (or  ABOUKIR)  BAY,  N.  coast  of  Egypt,  be- 
tween the  promontory  of  Abookeer  on  the  W.  and  the  Ro- 
setta mouth  of  the  Nile  on  the  E.,  celebrated  for  Nelson’s 
victory  over  the  French  fleet,  1st  of  August,  1798.  There  is 
generally  from  6 to  8 fathoms  of  water  in  the  bay,  but  it 
encloses  a dangerous  bank,  a reef  of  rocks  called  the  Cullo- 
den’s  Reef,  and  the  small  island  of  Abookeer,  or  Nelson 
Island. 

ABOOLONIA,  ABOULONIA,  d-boo-lo/ne-d,  or  ABULLI- 
ONTE,  d-boo-le-on/td,(anc.4y)o//o/m'a  ad  Rhynidacum,)a.Yi\\&gQ 
of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Anatolia,  on  a small  island  in  the 
Lake  of  Aboolonia,  20  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Brusa.  It  has  about 
300  houses,  a Greek  church,  and  several  remains  of  antiquity. 

ABOOLONIA  LAKE,  of  Asia  Minor,  18  miles  in  length,  by 
12  in  breadth,  30  miles  W.  of  Brusa.  It  is  studded  with  seve- 
ral small  islands,  is  traversed  by  the  Rhyndacus,  and  supplies 
Brusa  with  fish, 

ABOO-SABEL,  or  ABUSABEL,  d-boo-s3/bel,  a town  of  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  18  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

ABOOSHEHR.  See  Bushire. 

ABOOTIZH,  d-boo-teezh',  ABOUTIJ,  ABUTIGE,  or  ABU- 
TiSCII,  (anc.  Ahotis,  or  Ahuti?,)  a town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  Nile,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Sioot,  noted  for  its  opium. 

ABORRHAS.  See  Khaboor. 

ABOU-ARISCH.  See  Aboo-Arish. 

ABOUGIRGEH.  See  Aboo-Girgeh. 

ABOUKIR.  See  Abookeer. 

ABOULONIA,  See  Aboolonia. 

ABOU  SABEL.  See  Aboo-Sabel 

ABOUTIGE.  See  Abootizh. 

ABOYNE,  d-boin^  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

A/BRA-IIAM-TOWN',  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Florida. 

ABRAM’S  CREEK,  a small  stream  of  Columbia  co..  New 
York,  falling  into  the  Hudson  river,  4 miles  above  Hudson 
city. 

ABRANTES,  d-brJn'tSs,(L.A6mn/fmm,)  a fortified  town  ot 
Portugal,  Estremadura,  with  a citadel  on  the  Tagus,  80  miles 
N.E.  of  Lisbon.  Pop.  5000.  Its  inhabitants  send  a great 
deal  of  grain,  oil.  and  fruit  down  the  Tagus  to  Lisbon. 

ABRANTES,  d-brdn?tSs,  a town  of  Brazil,  20  miles  N.E.  of 
Bahia,  near  the  Atlantic.  Pop.  2000. 

ABRESCHWILLER,  db-r^sh-tviFler,  (Fr.  pron.  d'br^sh'vil'- 
laiR/,)  a village  of  France,  department  of  Meurthe,  6 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Sarrebourg.  Pop.  2000. 

ABRIES,  (Abides,)  d'bre-.V,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Hautes-Alpes,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Briau9on. 

ABRIOLA,  d-bre-o'ld,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basili- 
cata, 10  miles  S.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  3000. 

ABROLIIOS,  d-brole/yoce,  a group  of  low  rocky  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  Lat.  17°  58'  S. : Ion.  38°  42'  W. 

ABRUD-BANYA,  ob-rood-bdn/ybh,  a town  of  Transylvania, 
commune  of  Unter-Weissenburg,  27  miles  N.W".  of  Karlsburg. 
Pop.  4100.  Celebrated  for  its  gold  mines. 

ABRUZZO,  d-broot'so,  a country  and  former  division  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  forming  the  present  provinces  of  Abruzzo 
Citra  (chee/trd)  and  Abruzzo  Ultra  (ooFtrd)  I.  and  II.,  be- 
tween lat.  41°  40'  and  42°  55'  N.,  on  the  Adriatic.  Area, 
about  5000  square  miles;  and  pop.  (1862)  866,828.  Surface, 
mostly  mountainous  and  rugged,  or  covered  with  forests. 
Monte  Corno,  9,519  feet  high,  the  loftiest  of  the  Apennines, 
is  in  Abruzzo  Ultra.  Along  the  coast  are  some  well-watered 
lands : cattle-rearing  employs  most  of  the  rural  population. 
It  has  no  good  porks,  or  any  manufactures  of  conse(iuence. 
Chief  towns,  Chieti,  Aquila,  Teramo,  Sulmona,  Lanciano, 
and  Civita  Ducale. 

ABSCO'TA,  a post-office  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan,  120 
mile«  W.  of  Detroit. 

ABSE'CUM,  (written,  also,  ABSECOMBE,  ABSECOM,  and 
ABSECON,)  a post-village  of  Atlantic  co..  New  Jersey,  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name,  95  miles  S.  of  Trenton,  and  2 mile* 
above  Absecom  bay.  It  is  connected  with  Camden  by  the 
Camden  and  Atlantic  railroad. 

AB'l’IIORPE,  ab/thorp,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  North- 
ampton. 

ABU-ARISCII.  See  Aboo-Arish. 

ABUDIACUM.  See  AB.\cn. 

ABUKIR.  See  Abookeer. 

ABULLTONTE.  See  Aboolonia. 

ABUHY,  a par.  of  England.  See  Aveburt. 

ABU-SHKHR.  See  Bushire. 

ABUSIN’ A.  See  Abensberg. 

ABUTISCH,  or  ABUTIGE.  See  Abooteh. 
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ABYHJOS,  (Gr.  ASvSof,  Ahudds.)  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Hellespont,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  fort 
Nagara.  Near  this  place  Xerxes  and  his  army  crossed  over 
to  Europe  on  a bridge  of  boats.  The  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander  has  also  given  an  enduring  celebrity  to  Abydos. 

ABYSSINIA,  ABESSINIA,  ab-is-sin'e-a,  or  HABESH. 
b?6h',  (Fr.  Ahyi^sdnie.  ^'bee.s'sec'nee';  Ger.  Abesxinie.n,  i-bSs- 
see/ne-pn,  or  Habe.sdnHen,)  n countrv  of  East  Africa,  between 
lat.  7°  40'  and  1 G°  40'  N..  and  Ion.  35°  and  43°  20'  E. ; bounded 
E.  by  Adel,  N.E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  N.W.  by  Nubia,  and  S.  and 
S.E.  by  the  country  of  the  GaJlas.  It  forms  an  elevated 
table-land,  and  contains  many  fertile  valleys  watered  by 
numerous  river  courses,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Abai, 
(Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile,)  the  Tacazze,  and  the  Hawash. 
Many  of  its  rivers  are  lost  in  the  sands,  or  only  reach  the 
sea  during  the  I'ainy  season.  Lake  Dembea,  or  Tzana,  about 
60  miles  in  length,  is  the  largest  in  the  country.  The  high- 
est mountain  range  is  in  the  S.W.  table-land,  where  the 
peak  of  Amba  Hai  (Jm'b^  hi)  attains  a height  of  15,000  feet, 
and  Mount  Buahat  14,364  feet ; the  upper  part  of  these  moun- 
tains is  covered  with  snow,  and  their  sides  are  clothed  with 
trees  and  fine  grass. 

The  temperature  of  Abyssinia  is  much  lower  than  that  of 
Nubia  or  Egypt,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  the  nu- 
merous rivers,  and  the  abundant  summer  rains.  The  mine- 
ral products  of  the  country  are  iron-ore,  rock-salt,  and  a small 
quantity  of  gold.  The  cultivated  grains  are  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  maize,  rice,  millet,  and  tefif;*  fruits,  cotton,  and  coffee 
are  also  produced. 

Animals. — The  domestic  animals  consist  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  mules,  and  asses.  The  honses  are  small,  but 
strong  and  active;  the  cattle  and  goats  are  generally  small 
in  stature,  of  all  colours,  and  have  very  large  horns;  the 
sheep  have  a white  body,  black  head  and  neck,  are  covered 
with  hair,  and  have  thick,  short,  fat  tails — male  without 
horns.  Mules,  camels,  and  asses  are  the  usual  beasts  of 
burden,  the  horses  being  generally  reserved  for  war  and  the 
chase.  Vast  herds  of  oxen,  often  amounting  to  many  thou- 
sands, are  met  with  throughout  the  country.  The  oxen 
reared  on  the  low  grounds,  called  the  Galla  ox,  have  horns 
of  immense  size.  The  wild  animals  are  the  lion,  elephant, 
hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  crocodile,  buffalo,  hyena,  leopard, 
boar,  antelope,  zebra,  quagga,  giraffe,  and  gazelle.  Lions  are 
not  numerous,  being  but  rarely  met  with.  Elephants  abound 
in  the  N.  and  S.  borders  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  ex- 
tensive forests  lying  N.  of  Tigrfi.  The  hippopotamus  abounds 
in  Lake  Dembea,  where  great  numbers  are  killed  annually  for 
their  flesh  and  hides.  The  rhinoceros  is  numerous  in  certain 
districts.  A two-horned  rhinoceros  is  met  with  but  rarely. 
Crocodiles  are  found  in  various  rivers  in  Abyssinia;  but  the 
largest  and  most  dreaded  by  the  natives  are  those  that  in- 
habit the  Tacazze:  these  are  of  a greenish  colour,  and  of  for- 
midable size.  The  buffalo,  a comparatively  harmless  animal 
in  other  countries,  is  here  extremely  ferocious,  and  will  often 
attack  travellers.  Hyenas  and  leopards  are  numerous,  espe- 
cially the  former,  but,  according  to  the  account  of  Isenberg 
and  Krapf’s  guide,  they  never  inhabit  the  same  region,  the 
leopard  dreading  the  superior  strength  and  ferocity  of  the 
hyena : although  the  former  will  attack  man,  the  latter  flees 
from  him.  Serpents  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of 
great  size.  Among  the  latter  is  the  boa,  which  often  attains 
the  length  of  20  feet.  The  varieties  of  birds  are  also  great, 
and  include  eagles,  vultures,  Alpine  ravens,  parrots,  herons, 
Guinea  fowls,  partridges,  quails,  snipes,  larks,  and  pigeons. 
Bees  are  numerous,  honey  being  a general  article  of  food; 
locusts  often  lay  the  land  waste;  and  saltsalya — a fly  a 
little  larger  than  a bee — causes  whole  tribes  to  change  their 
residence  through  terror  of  its  sting,  of  w'hich  even  the  lion, 
it  is  said,  stands  in  dread. 

In  industry  and  commerce  the  Abyssinians  have  made 
some  progress;  they  manufiicture  tanned  skins  for  tents, 
shields  of  hide,  agricultural  implements,  coarse  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths,  and  pottery-ware.  The  imports  include  raw 
cotton,  pepper,  blue  and  red  cotton  cloth,  glass,  and  tobacco. 
Abyssinia,  comprised  in  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  appears  to  have 
been  the  cradle  of  African  civilization,  but  the  early  history 
of  the  people  is  merely  traditional : they  were  converted  to 
Christianity  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  their  first  rulers 
s«em  to  have  possessed  great  influence : in  the  sixth  century 
they  conquered  part  of  Yemen  in  Arabia.  The  present  inha^ 
liitants  have  preserved  nothing  of  thmr  former  power ; the 
Turks  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ferocious  Gallas  on  the  other, 
have  almost  entirely  separated  them  fi’om  other  nations. 
For  more  than  a century  the  princes  of  the  ancient  dynasty 
haTO  been  deprived  of  their  authority,  and  the  empire  has 
been  divide!  into  several  petty  states,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Shoa,  Tigr6,  and  Amhara.  Ankober,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Shoa,  is  the  only  place  deserving  the  name  of  a town 
in  Abyssinia. Adi.  and  inhab.,  Abyssim.vn,  ab'be-sin^e-an. 

ACADEMIA,  ak-a-dec^me-a,  a post-office  of  Juniata  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

*=  The  teff  or  tafo  is  a grain  smaller  than  mnstard-seed,  and 
well  tasted.  Bishop  Go'cat  speaks  of  the  bread  made  of  it  as 
“excellent.” — Bluraenbach  thinks  that  telf  is  the  same  with 
the  I'oa  Abysninica. — Malte 
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ACADEfMTA,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Tennessee. 

ACADtEMY,  a post-office  of  Ontario  co..  New  York. 

ACADEMY,  a post-office  of  Pocahontas  co.,  Virginia. 

ACADIA,  the  original  name  of  Nova  S';otia,  which  see. 

ACAPONETA,  d-kd-po-nA/td,  a considerable  town  of  the 
Mexican  Confederacy,  175  miles  N.AV.  of  Guadalajara 

ACAPULCO,  d-kd-poolflco,  a .seaport  town  of  Mexico,State 
of  Guerrero,  on  the  Pacific,  185  miles  S.S.W.  of  .tlexico.  Lat 
16°  50'  N. ; Ion.  99°  48'  \V.  The  harbor  is  nearly  landlocked 
and  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  in  the  worid.  The 
town  is  ill  built  and  very  unhealthy.  It  formerly  engrossed 
the  whole  trade  between  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Aiueiica 
and  those  in  the  Ea.«t;  and  was  long  famous  for  being  the 
resort  of  the  celebrated  .Manilla  galleons.  Under  the  re- 
public, its  trade  greatly  declined  till  the  discovery  of  the 
California  gold-mines,  since  which  it  has  become  the  most 
important  port  in  Mexico,  and  the  principal  point  for  the  em- 
barkation ofpa.ssengers  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports 
of  the  United  States.  Of  the  250.692  tons  of  shipping  which 
entered  Mexico  in  1852-3,  131,330  were  entered  at  Acapulco; 
and  of  the  219  steamers  arrived,  145  entered  at  this  port. 
The  total  number  of  passengers  which  arrived  in  .Mexico 
was  43,816,  of  which  31.242  landed  at  Acapulco;  and  of  the 
40,153  which  left,  28.540  embarked  at  the  same  port.  Near 
the  town  stands  the  castle  and  fort  of  San  Diego,  capable  of 
mounting  60  guns.  Pop.  5000. 

ACAKI.  S-kd-ree',  a town  of  Peru.  Lat.  15°  15'  S.;  Ion.  74° 
45'  \V.,  20  miles  from  th3  Pacific.  Pop.  6000. 

ACARNA/NIA.  a department  of  Greece,  chiefly  between  . 
lat.  38°  20'  and  39°  N.,  and  Ion.  20°  45'  and  21°  80'  E.,  hav- 
ing N.  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  and  AV.  the  Ionian  Sea.  Pop. 
25,083. Adj.  and  inhab.  Acarxaman,  ak-ar-ntPne-an. 

ACAS.ABASTLAN,  d-kd-sd-bds-tlinf,  a town  of  Central 
America,  78  miles  N.E.  of  Guatemala. 

ACAS^'l’ER-MALGllS,  a pari.sh  and  township  of  England, 
CO.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

ACA'i'LAN,  3-kd-tldnf,  a village  of  the  Mexican  Confede 
racy,  80  miles  S.  of  La  Puebla,  on  the  Nasca. 

ACBARABAD.  See  Agra. 

ACCADIA,  ^k-kd-deet^;  a town  of  Naples,  5 miles  S.  of  Bo- 
Tino.  Pop.  3615. 

ACCATTNK',  a post-village  of  Fairfax  co.,  Virginia. 

ACCETTUP  A.  .^tch-M-too^r^,  a town  of  Naples,  19  miles 
S.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  3140. 

ACCIANO,  3t-chdhjo,  a town  of  Naples,  Abruzzo  Ultra,  19 
miles  S.E.  of  Aquila.  Pop.  773. 

ACCIDENT,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co..  Alaryland. 

AC'CO.MACK',  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia,  border- 
ing on  Maryland,  has  an  area  of  about  480  siiuare  miles. 

It  forms  part  of  a peninsula  lying  between  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic,  and  comprises  numerous  low  sandy 
islands  along  the  sea-coast.  Formed  in  1672.  and  named 
from  a tribe  of  Indians  who  once  frequented  this  region. 
Surface  level ; soil  moderately  fertile.  Capital,  Accomack 
Court-House,  or  Drummond  'Town.  Pop.  18,586;  of  Avhom 
14.079  were  free,  and  4507  slaves. 

ACCOMACK  COURT-HOUSE,  or  DRUM'MOND  TOWN,  a 
small  post-village,  capital  of  the  above  county,  193  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  about  300. 

ACCONBURY,  ak'on-ber-e,  or  ACORNBTTRY,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Hereford.  Here  are  some  Roman  antiquities. 

ACCORD,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co.,  New  York. 

ACCRA,  ACC  RAH  or  ACRA,  dk'kra  or  d'kr3,  a country 
of  Africa,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  about  lat.  5°  35'  N.,  Ion.  0°  12' 
W.,  belonging  to  England.  Holland,  and  Denmark.  British 
Accra  consists  of  Fort  St.  James,  in  lat.  5°  32'  N.,  Ion.  0°  12' 
W.,  with  a small  territory.  Pop.  3000,  (?)  mostly  blacks.  One 
mile  E.  of  James  Fort  is  the  Dutch  fort  of  Crevecoeur,  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  in  1782,  and  partially  restored  in  1839. 

AC'CRINGTON,  New,  a township,  England,  co.  Lancaster. 

ACCUMOLI,  dk-koo'mo-lee,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  27 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Aquila.  Pop.  3700. 

ACK  S©6  Acre 

ACEBO,  d-thi'bo,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  48 
miles  N.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  2356. 

ACERENZA,  d-chi-r&n'zi.  (anc.  Acherfndtia,)  a city  of  Na- 
ples, on  the  Bradano,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Potenza.  P.  3420. 

ACERNO,  d-ch^R^no,  a town  of  Naples,  14  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Salerno,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Picerdtia.  Pop.  2500. 

ACERRA,  d-ch§R/Rd,  (anc.  Acer>r(e,)  a town  of  Naples,  on 
the  Agno,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Naples.  Pop.  6300. 

ACESINES.  See  Chenaub. 

ACHAGUAS,  3-chI'gwds,  a town  of  South  America,  Ven& 
zuela,  50  miles  S.W.  of  San  Fernando.  Pop.  2000. 

ACH  AIA,  a-ki^ya  or  £-kPy3,  (Gr.  Axaia.)  a department  ol 
the  kingdom*  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  extending  about  65 
miles  from  E.  to  W.,  with  an  average  width  of  from  12  to  20 
miles  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  interior 
is  mountainous,  and  the  coast  low,  with  few  good  ports. 
Chief  town,  Patras. Adj.  and  inhab.  Achaian.  a-kd'an. 

ACHEEN,  ATCHEEN,  ACHEN  or  A'lCHIN,  ’at-ebeent, 
(properly  A'TJIII.)  a town  of  Sumatra,  near  its  N.W.  extr^ 
mity,  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom  of  the  same  naina 
on  the  river  Acheen,  near  the  sea.  Lat.  5°  34'  N.;  Ion.  95‘ 
34'  E.  It  is  built  on  piles  of  wood,  and  is  said  to  comprisr 
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8000  boused  The  kingdom  of  Achcen  extends  from  the  river 
3inkel,  loa.  0S°  E.,  to  the  VV.  end  of  the  island.  It  was  once 
a powei  ful  state. Adj.  and  irihab.  Achixese.  atch'in-eez'. 

ACIIKhlN  or  ACHEN  HEAD,  is  the  name  of  the  N.W. 
point  of  Sumatra. 

ACIIKIiOUS,  ak-e-lo^us.  See  Aspro-Potamo. 

ACIIKX,  d'Kgx,  a river  of  Bavaria,  falls  into  Chiem  See. 

ACIIEUN,  i'Kgrn,  a town  of  Baden,  on  a river  of  its  own 
name,  and  on  the  railroad  from  Carlsruhe  to  Freiberg,  30 
iGiies  S.S.W.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  1938. 

AC  II K BOX,  ak'e-ron.  See  Mavropotamos. 

ACHFROXTIA.  See  Acerenza. 

ACillCAN.  See  Saixt  Roch  de  l’Achio.an. 

ACHIBL,  ak'il,  or  EAGLE  ISLAXD,  an  i.sland  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo.  Circumference  about  30  miles. 
E'^p.  of  parish,  6392.  Its  W.  point  forms  Achill  Head,  2222 
fee't  in  elevation.  Lat.  53°  59'  N.;  Ion.  10°  12'  W. 

.ICIIILL  BEG  is  an  island  immediately  S.  of  the  foregoing. 

ACHMIM.  See  Akhmvm. 

ACHMOUXEYN.  See  Oshmoonetn. 

ACID.  See  Acre. 

ACIIOXRY,  ak-on-rP,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Sligo. 

ACIDR,  A'kor,  or  ACHORTOWN,  a post-village  of  Colum- 
biana  co.,  Ohio,  about  3 miles  W,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

ACIIRAY,  Lock,  Iok  ax-riL  a small  picturesque  lake  of 
Scotlind.  CO.  of  Perth,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Stirling. 

ACIIRIS  (ak'ris)  HEAD,  a headland  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Ireland.  Lat.  53°  33'  N. ; Ion.  10°  10'  W. 

ACIISAI  Se©  Aksvi 

ACHTYRKA  or  AKHTIRKA,  aK-teeRna,  a town  of  Euro- 
pean  Russia,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Kharkov,  on  a small  river  of 
the  same  name.  Pop.  14,205. 

ACI,  d'chee,  or  ACI  REALE,  i'chee  r.i-iMA,  a town  and  sear 
port  of  Sicily,  well  built  on  a height  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aci, 

7 miles  N.E.  of  Catania.  Pop.  24,151.  It  is  built  mostly  of 
lava,  and  has  many  fine  edifices,  and  an  active  trade.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  and  for  the  cave  of  Poly- 
phemus and  grotto  of  Galatea  in  its  vicdnity. 

ACKEN,  Jk' ken,  a walled  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  Elbe,  22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  4100. 

ACK'LAM,  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
and  North  Ridings. 

ACKLAM,  West,  parish,  England,  co.  York,  North  Riding. 

ACK'LIX  ISLAND,  a small  island  in  the  Bahama  group, 
120  miles  N.E.  of  Cuba. 

ACKf WORTH,  a parish,  England,  co.  York,  West  Riding. 
A large  school  was  established  here  by  the  Friends  in  1777. 

ACLE,  ak'el.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

AC-METCHET.  See  Simferopol. 

ACOBAMBA,  d-ko-bim'bi,  a small  town  of  South  Peru, 
42  miles  S.W.  of  Huamanga. 

ACOMA,  d-ko^m^.  a pueblo  or  village  in  Socorro  co..  New 
Mexico,  on  a small  branch  of  the  Puerco  River,  about  60  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Albuquerque. 

AGOMB,  !i/k9m,  or  AKFIIAM,  A'kam,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  York. 

ACO'NA,  a post-ofiice  of  Holmes  co.,  Mississippi. 

ACONCAGUA,  d-kon-ki'gwd,  a mountain  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  Chili,  the  loftiest  of  the  Andes,  being  23.910  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  situated  in  lat.  32°  38'  30"  S.,  Ion. 
70°  0'  30"  W.  It  has  been  erroneously  called  a volcano. 

ACONCAGUA,  a river  rising  on  the  S.  side  of  the  above, 
flows  S.W..  and  joins  the  Pacific  12  miles  N.  of  Valparaiso. 

ACONCAGUA,  a province  in  the  central  part  of  Chili. 

ACONCAGUA,  a town  of  Chili.  See  San  Felipe. 

ACOOLNO-COO^NO,  a town  and  district  of  Africa,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Old  Calabar  or  Cross  River;  lat.  6°  29'  N..  Ion. 
8°  27'  E.  Pop.  4000.  (?) 

AZORES,  islands  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  See  Azores. 

ACQ3.  a town  of  France.  See  Dax. 

ACQUAC'KANOXCK',  a post-township  of  Passaic  co..  New 
Jersey,  13  miles  S.W.  of  New  York,  and  about  80  N.E.  of 
Trenton.  A village  of  the  same  name  is  situated  on  the 
Passaic  River,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation.  Pop.  3235. 

ACQU>  , dkHcwd,  a village  of  Tuscany,  province  of  Pisa,  16 
miles  E.  of  Leghorn. 

ACQUA  L AGN  A,  ik-kwiP  Sn'yi,  a village  of  Italy,  on  a hill, 

8 miles  S.  of  Urbino. 

ACQU  A-NEGR  A,  ikfltwd-nA/gri,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
16  miles  W.  of  Mantua. 

ACQUAPENDEN'i'E,  ikHcw^-p^n-d^nRA,  (anc.  Aucula,  or 
Acula  ?)  a town  of  Italy,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Orvieto.  Pop.  2400. 
It  is  a bishop’s  see.  Fabricius  ab  A(iuapendente,  the  cele- 
brated anatomist,  was  born  here  in  1537. 

ACQUA  SANTA.  See  Abba  Santa. 

ACQUA-SPARTA,  ^k-kwi-span/tl,  a town  of  Italy,  Ponti- 
fical States,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Spoleto. 

ACQUAVIVA,  dklkwi-vee^vd,  a town  of  Naples,  16  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Bari.  Pop.  5400. 

ACQUAVIVA,  a town  of  Naples,  22  miles  N.N.E.of  Campo- 
basso. 

ACQUl,  dkOtwee,  (vmc. AtqvxB.or Akjvcv StotieVl(i'.)&  walled 
town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  Piedmont,  division  of  Alles- 
sandria,  capifcil  of  the  province,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bor- 
mida,  18  miles  S.S.W.of  Allessandria.  Pop.  7800.  Celebrated 
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for  its  great  antiquity,  and  for  the  remains  of  a Roman 
aqueduct.  It  is  much  frequented  for  its  sulphur  baths. 

ACQUIN^TON,  a post-office  of  King  William  co.,  Virginia. 

AC^RA,  a post-village  of  Greene  co..  New  York,  47  milea 
S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

ACRE,  a'kgr  or  kfk^r,  AKKA,  ikfki,  or  ST.  JEAN  D’ACRE, 
sax®  zh8N<*  ddk^r,  (anc.  Acc,  or  Ac^co.^or  Ptolema'is,)  a city 
and  seaport  of  Syria,  capital  of  the  pashalic  of  its  own  name, 
on  a promontory  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel.  Lat.  32°  55' 
N. ; Ion.  35°  5'  E.  Pop.  10,000.  (?)  Acre  is  famous  for  the  me- 
morable sieges  which  it  has  sustained.  It  was  taken  by  the 
first  Ci-usaders  in  1104,  retaken  by  the  Saracens  in  1187,  and 
recovered  by  the  Christians  under  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
in  1191,  and  given  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  (in  French, 
St.  Jean)  of  Jerusalem,  whence  it  received  the  name  of  SL 
Jean  D’Acre.  In  1291  it  again  fell  in  the  hands  of  the  Sara- 
cens. Bonaparte  attempted  to  storm  this  place  in  1799,  but 
retreated  after  a siege  of  61  days.  It  was  taken  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha  in  1832,  and  again  by  the  combined  English  and  Aus 
trian  squadrons  in  1840.  The  bay  of  Acre  is  much  frequented 
by  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian  vessels.  Acre  has  been  cele- 
brated from  remote  antiquity.  .Strabo  calls  it  Ace,  (A/crj.) 

ACRI,  i/kree,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Citra, 
capital  of  the  canton,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  7861. 

ACRISE,  i'kriss,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

AC'RO-CORIN'THUS,  or  AC/RO-COR/INTH,  a precipitous 
and  somewhat  conical  rock  near  the  city  of  Corinth,  in 
Greece,  on  which  stood  the  ancient  acropolis,  or  citadel  of 
the  place,  and  a temple  of  Venus.  It  is  about  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the  site  of  a modern  forti- 
fication, which  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  Greece. 

ACROTIRION,  i-kro-tee're-on,  a small  town  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island  of  Santorini. 

ACS,  ^tch,  a town  of  Hungary,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Komom. 
Pop.  3237,  employed  in  rearing  sheep. 

ACSA.  See  Ak  Hissar. 

ACTAiyON  ISLANDS,  a group  of  three  low,  wooded  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  1837.  The  central  island  is 
in  lat.  21°  23'  S.;  Ion.  136°  32'  W. 

ACTIUM,  ak'she-um  or  ak'te-um,  a promontory  and  town 
of  ancient  Greece,  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
Arta,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Acarnania.  Celebrated  for  the  vic- 
tory won  by  Octavius  Caesar  over  Mark  Antony,  b.  c.  30. 

AC'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester.  Dorfold  Hall, 
a fine  building  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  in  this  parish. 

ACTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk.  Acton  is  the 
name  of  several  townships  in  the  cos.  of  Chester,  Gloucester, 
Northumberland,  Salop,  Stafford,  and  York. 

ACTON,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex, 
about  8 miles  W.  of  London,  on  the  road  to  Oxford. 

ACTON,  a post-township  of  York  co.,  Maine,  90  miles  S.W. 
of  Augusta,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Salmon  Falls  river 
Pop.  1218. 

ACTON,  a post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Massachusetts, 
situated  on  the  Boston  and  Fitchburg  Railroad,  22  miles  N. 
W.  of  Boston,  and  intersected  by  Assabet  river.  Pop.  1726. 

ACTON,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Halton,  40 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Toronto.  It  contains  a tannery,  a cabinet- 
shop,  and  several  stores. 

ACVTON  COR'NER,  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Maine,  about 
90  miles  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

ACTON  BEAUCHAMP,  (bee/chtim)  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Worcester. 

AOTON-BUi’JNELL,asmall  village  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Salop,  7i  miles  S.  of  Shrewsbury.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  castle,  where  Edward  I.,  in  1283,  held  a parlia- 
ment. 

ACTON-ROUND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

ACTON-SCO'f'r,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

ACTOPAN,  3k-to-pdn/,  a town,  valley,  and  district  of 
Mexico;  the  former  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  citj- of  Mexico: 
lat.  20°  17'  28"  N.;  Ion.  98°  48'  52"  W.  Its  population  con- 
sists chiefly  of  Othomies  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  between 
2000  and  3000  families. 

ACUL,  d'kllP,  a town  and  seaport  of  Ilayti,  N.  coast,  10 
miles  W.  of  Cape  Fran^ais.  Lat.  19°  47' N.;  Ion.  72°  27'  W. 

ACULCO,  d-kooPko,  a lake  in  Chili,  38  miles  S.S.W.  of  San- 
tiago; it  is  about  9 miles  in  length,  and  3 in  breadth. 

ACULA.  See  Acquabexdente. 

ACWORTH,  a post-township  of  Sullivan  co..  New  Ilamp- 
.shire,  46  miles  W.  of  Concord,  has  manufactures  of  bobbins, 
starch,  and  leather.  Pop.  1180. 

ACWOR'I’II,  a post-village  of  Cobb  co..  Georgia,  situated  on 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Mari- 
etta. Pop.  about  100. 

ADA,  ahMa.  a post-town.ship  of  Kent  co..  IMichigan. 

ADA,  a village  in  the  above  township,  situated  at  the  'on- 
fluence  of  'Tliornapple  creek  with  Grand  river,  10  mileu  by 
railroad  E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

AD.\FOODIA,  d-dd-foo'de-d,  a town  in  the  Fo  ilab  coun- 
try, We.st  Africa;  lat.  13°  6'  N.;  Ion.  1°  3'  E.  It  is  .said  to 
be  as  large  as  Abomey,  and  its  trade  in  native  merchandise 
nearly  equal.  Pop.  24,000. 

ADAIIUESCA,  4-Dd-w8s?kd,  a hiwn  of  Spain,  Aragon,  Hi 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Iluesca. 
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ADATES,  a post-office  of  Nachitoches  parish,  Louisiana. 

AD AI W,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Kentucky,  has  an  area  of 
450  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Green  river,  and  also 
drained  by  Little  Barren  river  and  Russell’s  creek.  The 
soil  is  moderately  fertile.  Organized  in  1801,  and  named  in 
honor  of  .Tohn  Adair.  United  States  senator  from  Kentucky. 
Capital,  Columbia.  Pop.  9509;  of  whom  7907  were  free;  and 
1602  slaves. 

ADAIR,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Missouri,  has  an 
area  of  570  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Chariton  river 
and  by  the  North  fork  of  Salt  river.  The  soil  is  generally  fer- 
tile, adapted  to  grain  and  grass.  Organized  about  the  year 
1840.  Capital,  Kirksville.  Pop.  8531 ; of  whom  8445  were 

ADAIR,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  57 6 square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Middle  river,  an 
affluent  of  Des  Moines,  and  by  the  head  streams  of  Nodaway 
river.  The  state  road  from  Fort  Des  Moines  to  Council 
Bluffs  passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  Fontenelle. 
Pop.  in  I860.  984. 

ADAIRS'VILLE,a  thriving  post-village  ofCass  co.,Georgia, 
on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad,  09  miles  N.W.  of  At- 
lanta. It  is  situated  in  a fine  farming  region.  Pop.  333. 

ADAIKSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Kentucky,  180 
miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

ADAJA,  i-ni'ni,  a river  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  rising 
near  Piedrahita,  in  the  Sierra  de  Avila,  falls  into  the  Duero, 
after  a course  of  between  80  and  90  miles. 

ADALIA,  a-dddee'd,  SATALIEH,  sd-td/lee'yeh,  or  ATTA- 
LIYEH, a seaport  of  Anatolia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name.  Lat.  36°  52'  2"  N. ; Ion.  30°  45'  E.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  rising  to  the  height 
of  70  feet  above  the  sea.  The  houses  being  built  circularly 
around  the  harbour,  the  streets  appear  to  rise  behind  each 
other  like  the  seats  of  a theatre.  Pop.  of  the  town,  8000. 

ADf ALINE,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Virginia. 

AD'AM  BAY,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Australia,  stretches  6 
miles  iuland,  and  is  10  in  breadth  at  the  entrance,  with  9 
fathoms  of  water. 

ADf  AMS,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Pennsylvania,  border- 
ing on  Maryland,  has  an  area  of  530  square  miles.  Cone- 
wago  creek  and  its  branches,  Latimore,  Bermudian,  and 
Opossum  creeks;  Rock,  Marsh,  and  Middle  creeks,  and  the 
head  streams  of  Monocacy  river,  rise  in  the  county ; the  ridge 
called  South  Mountain  extends  along  the  N.W.  border.  This 
county  was  settled  by  Scotch  and  Irish,  about  1740,  and  or- 
ganized in  1800.  Named  in  honor  of  John  Adams,  second 
President  of  the  United  States.  Capital,  Gettysburg.  Pop. 
28,006. 

ADAMS,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part,  of  Mississippi,  has  an 
area  of  about  440  square  miles.  The  Mississippi  river  bounds 
it  on  the  W.,  dividing  it  from  Louisiana,  and  the  Ilomochitto 
on  the  S.  Adams  county  is  important  on  account  of  contain- 
ing the  city  of  Natchez,  the  largest  town  of  the  state,  as  well 
as  the  county  seat.  Pop.  20,165. 

ADAMS,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area  of  500 
square  miles.  The  Ohio  river  forms  its  entire  boundary  on 
the  S.,  dividing  it  from  Kentucky,  and  Brush  creek  fioAvs 
through  it  from  N.  to  S.  Organized  in  1797.  Capital,  West 
Union.  Pop.  20,309. 

ADAMS,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Indiana,  bordering  on 
Ohio,  contains  324  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Waba.sh 
and  St.  Mary’s  rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  .soil 
productive.  Organized  in  1836.  Capital,  Decatur.  P.  9252. 

ADAMS,  a county  in  the  extreme  W.  part  of  Illinois,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi  river,  which  separates  it  from  the 
state  of  Missouri,  has  an  area  of  760  square  miles.  The  soil 
is  exceedingly  rich,  and  extensively  cultivated.  The  Co.  is 
intersected  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road, and  the  Quincy  and  Toledo  R.R.  Adams  county  is 
the  most  populous  in  the  state,  excepting  Cook,  and  La 
Salle  counties.  Capital,  Quincy.  Pop.  41,323. 

AD.AMS,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an  area 
of  432  square  miles;  drained  by  the  Nodaway  river  and 
several  of  its  head  streams.  This  county  is  not  included  in 
the  census  of  1850.  Capital,  Quincy.  Pop.  in  1860,  1533. 

AD.AMS,  a county  toward  the  W.  part  of  Wisconsin,  con- 
tains about  650  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Wisconsin  river ; it  is  also  drained  by  the  Roche  a Cross 
river.  The  surface  is  mostly  covered  with  forests,  from 
which  large  quantities  of  lumber  are  procured  and  rafted 
down  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  streams  above  named  fur- 
nish extensive  water-power.  Capital,  Quincy.  Pop.  6492. 

AD.AMS,  a tp.  in  Berkshire  co..  Mass.,  comprising  four  vil- 
lages, N.  Adams,  S.  .Adams.  Maple  Grove,  .and  Blackinton.  It 
Is  the  present  terminus  of  two  railro.ads,  the  Troy  and  Boston 
and  Pittsfield  and  N.  Adams.  It  is  noted  for  its  gre.at  number 
of  mills,  factories,  print  works.  &c.,  and  for  being  the  W.  ter- 
minus of  the  Great  Iloosac  Tunnel  now  in  progress.  It  con- 
t.atns  Mt.  Greylock  and  a fine  Natural  Bridge.  P.  about  8000. 

AD.AMS,  a post-village  and  township  of  .Jefferson  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Watertown  and  Rome  Railroad.  156  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Albany.  It  contains  2 b.anks  Pop.  3496. 

ADAMS.,  a post-village  of  Irwin  co.,  Georgia,  on  the  S.W. 
•ido  of  the  Ocmulgee  Rjver,  97  miles  S.  of  Milledgeville. 


ADAMS,  a township  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  12!fc 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  976. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1178. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1765. 

ADAUS,  a township  of  Defiance  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  754. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  804. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1179. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  822. 

ADAMS,a  post-township  of  Seneca  co., Ohio, on  Green  creek, 
96  miles  N.  of  Columbus.  Vnp.  1661. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1955. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1773. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  922. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  743, 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1795. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1523. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Madison  co  , Indiana.  Pop  1453. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1948. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2333. 

ADAMS,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Hillsdale 
CO.,  Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Michigan  Southern  rail- 
road, 93  miles  S.W.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  1557 

ADAMS,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois. 

ADAMS,  a post-township  of  Greene  co., Wisconsin.  P.840. 

ADAMS,  a post-office  of  Walworth  co.,  Wisconsin. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Sauk  co.,  Wi.^consin. 

ADAMS’  BASIN,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  New  York, 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  about  230  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

ADAM’S  BRIDGE,  a chain  of  shoals  extending  across  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar,  between  Ceylon  and  the  peninsula  of  Ilin- 
dostan.  See  Manaar. 

AD'AMSBURG,  a post-village  of  We.stmoreland  co.,  Penn, 
sylvania,  on  the  road  from  Greensburg  to  Pittsburg,  183 
miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

ADAMSBURG,  a post-village  of  Gasconade  co.,  Mi,=souri.  on 
the  road  between  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  City,  about  50  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  the  latter  town. 

ADAMS’  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co..  New 
York,  on  the  N.  branch  of  Sandy  creek,  162  miles  N.W.  of 
Albany. 

ADAMS’  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Kentucky. 

ADAMS’  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Ohio  Canal,  61  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

ADAMS’  MOUNT,  New  Hampshire.  See  Mount  Adams. 

ADAMS’  MOUNT,  a mountain  in  Oregon,  30  miles  N.  of 
the  Columbia  river,  and  about  100  miles  due  E.  of  its 
mouth : it  is  detached  from  the  Cascade  Mountains,  being 
about  25  miles  E.  of  that  range. 

AD/AMSON’S  HARBOR,  or  PORT  ESPERANCE.  a small 
arm  of  the  sea,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

ADAM’S  PEAK,  a lofty  mountain  o’f  Ceylon,  in  the  centre 
of  the  island.  Lat.  6°  52' N.;  Ion.  80°  32' E.  Height,  abom 
7000  feet. 

ADAMS.  POINT  or  CAPE,  in  Oregon,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
mouth  of  Columbia  river.  Lat.  46°  12'  N. ; Ion.  123°  56'  W. 

ADAMS’  RUN,  a post-office  of  Colleton  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

ADAMS’  STORE,  a post-office  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

ADAMS’  STORE,  a post-office  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Alabama. 

AD'AMSTOWN,  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wex- 
ford. and  17^  miles  W.N.W.  of  Wexford. 

ADAMSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 20  miles  N.  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  432 

ADAMSTOWN,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland. 

ADAMSVILLE,  ad^amz-vil,  a post-village  of  Franklin  eo., 
Massachirsetts,  104  miles  W.  of  Boston. 

ADAMSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Newport  co.,  Rhode  Island. 

ADAMSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co..  New 
York,  58  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

ADAMSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  250  miles  N.W.  of  Ilarrisburg. 

ADAMSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Virginia. 

ADAMSVILLE,  a village  of  Cass  co.,  Georgia,  about  15C 
miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

ADAMSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Florida. 

ADAMSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Kentucky. 

ADAMSVILLE,  a post-village  of  McNairy  co.,  Tennessee, 
139  miles  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

ADAMSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Salem  township,  Mus- 
kingum co.,  Ohio,  about  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Zanesville. 

ADAMSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan,  172 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit. 

ADAMUZ,  d-nJ-mooth',  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  21 
miles  N.E.  of  Cordova,  with  2640  inhabitants. 

ADANA,  i'dd^nS,  (anc.  BathfvcB‘!)a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  capi- 
tal of  the  pashalic  of  Itch-Elee,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sihoon,  30  miles  from  the  sea.  Lat.  37°  10'  N. ; Ion.  35°  12' 
E.  Pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a castle, 
several  remains  of  antiquity,  a bridge  over  the  Sihoon,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Justinian,  with  a trade  in  wool,  cotton, 
corn,  wine,  and  fruit. 

AD  AN  AD,  i-di-nidf,  or  ADINATIIA,  S-de-n3/t’hl,  a town 
of  Hindostan,  province  of  Malabar,  25  miles  S S.E.  of 
Calicut. 
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A DARE,  a-dair',  a decayed  town  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
eo.  <if  Limerick. 

A 1)  AlvIO,  a-dah^reo,  a post-office  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 

A DARIO,  a post-office  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wisconsin. 

ADBAOTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

ADDA,  idfdi,  (anc.  Adfdua,)  a river  of  Northern  Italy,  rises 
near  Bormio  in  the  Valtellina,  flows  generally  S.,  traversing 
Lakes  Como  and  Lecco,  and,  after  a course  of  80  miles,  joins 
the  Fo,  7 miles  W.  of  Cremona. 

AD'DA,  a Danish  province  and  negro  village  of  Africa, 
near  the  coast,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Volta. 

ADDERBURY,  ad^dfr-ber-^,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Oxford. 

ADDEV..4EY,  M-der-gA'  or  Ad-der-ghl',  a small  town  of 
Abyssinia,  kingdom  of  Tigr6,  on  the  route  followed  by  Bruce 
on  his  journey  from  Axoom  to  Gondar.  Lat.  13°  35'  N. ; Ion. 
38°  3'  E. 

ADDERLEY,  ad^der-lee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

AD'DINGUAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

ADDINGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

AD/DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

ADDINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

ADDINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

ADDINGTON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Canada  West, 
bordering  on  Lake  Ontario,  has  an  area  of  576  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Nepanee  river  and  other  streams, 
and  contains  several  small  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Beaver  lake,  having  an  outlet  through  Salmon  river.  The 
chief  staples  are  lumber,  wool,  and  the  productions  of  the 
dairy.  This  county  is  traversed  by  the  routes  of  two  pro- 
posed railroads,  one  leading  from  Kingston  to  Toronto,  and 
the  other  from  Pittsburg  to  Peterborough.  Chief  town, 
Bath.  Pop.  15,165. 

ADDINGTON,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.of  North- 
ampton. 

ADDINGTON,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

AD'DISON,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Vermont,  has  an 
area  of  about  750  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Lake  Champlain,  and  is  drained  principally  by  Otter  creek 
and  its  tributaries,  which  afford  most  valuable  water-power. 
The  surface  is  level  or  slightly  undulating  near  the  lake,  but 
in  the  E.  part  rough  and  mountainous,  and  more  adapted  to 
grazing.  The  soil  is  fertile,  particularly  along  the  lake  shore. 
There  are  in  this  county  quarries  of  white  and  variegated 
marble,  which  are  largely  worked.  Lake  Champlain  is  navi- 
gable along  its  W.  border,  and  sloops  can  ascend  Otter  creek  7 
miles  to  Vergennes.  The  railroad  connecting  Bellows  Falls 
with  Burlington  passes  through  this  county.  Organized  in 
1787,  and  named  in  honor  of  Joseph  Addison,  the  cele- 
brated English  writeV.  Capital,  Mitldlebury.  Pop.  24,010. 

ADDISON,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine,  1 35  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Augusta,  between  Indian  and  Pleasant  rivers. 
Pop.  1272. 

ADDISON,  a post-township  of  Addison  co.,  Vermont,  43 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1000. 

ADDISON, a post-township  and  village  of  Steuben  co.,New 
York,  on  the  Canisteo  river,  and  on  the  Erie  R.R.,  302  miles 
from  New  York.  It  has  an  academy  and  a bank.  Pop.  1715. 

ADDISON,  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Youghiogheny,  153  miles  S.W.  of  Harrisburg.  P.1510. 

ADDISON,  a post-township  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1204. 

ADDISON,  a post-office  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan 

ADDI.'^ON,  a township  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1067. 

ADDISON,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2422. 

ADDISON,  a post-township  of  Du  Page  co.,  Illinois. 

ADDISON,  a post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Wisconsin, 
86  miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukie.  Pop.  2046. 

ADDISON  CORNERS,  a village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Leeds,  12  miles  from  Brockville,  which  is  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. There  are  in  the  village  and  vicinity  several  mills, 
(including  flour  and  saw  mills.)  manufactories  of  carriages, 
potash,  shoes,  &c.  The  post-office  is  called  simply  Addison. 
Pop.  200. 

ADDISON  POINT,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Maine. 

ADDLE,  ad'dT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

AIPDLE-THORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

AD'DOO',  or  ADOU,  d'doc/,  one  of  the  Maidive  Islands,  10 
miles  in  length,  and  7 in  breadth. 

ADDUA.  See  Adda. 

ADEGIIEM,  ^/dA-gh&m,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders.  3 miles  W.N.W.  of  Eecloo.  Pop.  3534. 

ADEL,  d-dM^or  SOM  AULI,so-mawflee,  a country  of  Africa, 
extending  along  its  N.E.  coast  from  Abyssinia  to  Cape  Guar- 
dafui,  between  lat.  8°  and  12°  N.,  and  Ion.  43°  and  51°  E. 
Pop.  Mohammedan,  and  subordinate  to  an  imam.  It  is 
marshy  and  unhealthy,  but  exports  wax,  myrrh,  ivory, 
gold-dust,  and  cattle.  Chief  ports,  Zeila  and  Berbera. 

ADELAIDE,  ad'^-lAd,  a municipal  city,  the  capital  of 
South  Australia,  on  the  Torrens  River,  near  its  mouth  in 
Gulf  St.  Vincent.  Lat.  34°  55'  S.;  Ion.  138°  38'  E.  Pop.  in 
1855,  estimated  at  20,000.  It  stands  on  rising  ground, 
backed  by  woods,  and  divided  by  the  Torrens  into  South 
and  North  Adelaide.  It  was  founded  in  1836,  and  in  1843 
already  covered  1000  acres.  Is  has  regular  streets,  good 
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shops  and  hotels,  numerous  places  of  worship,  a government 
house,  barracks,  and  theatre.  A chamber  of  commerce,  in- 
surance company,  assay  office,  and  different  banks,  have 
been  established.  In  1852  there  were  in  the  city  27  public 
schools,  atleii  Jed  by  1497  pupil.s,  besides  the  Collegiate  School 
of  St.  Peter’s,  incorporated  in  1849.  The  assay  office  was 
opened  in  1852.  The  quantity  of  gold  introduced  into  it 
by  overland  escort  during  the  year  ending  February  15, 1853, 
was  412,066  ounces,  valued  at  1,462,836L 

Port  Adelaide  is  situated  about  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  the 
town,  and  communicates  with  it  by  a railway.  It  is  a free 
port,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  commerce  of  the  colony.  The 
exports  increased  from  465,878L  in  1848  to  736,2671.  (not  in- 
cluding bullion)  in  1852:  and  the  imports  from  346,1371.  to 
5.38,97  31.  The  harbor  is  accessible  for  vessels  drawing  about 
18  feet  of  water.  The  railway  is  in  course  of  construction 
to  North  Ann  Harbor,  which  has  a much  greater  depth. 

ADELAIDE  ISLANDS,  or  QUEEN  ADELAIIIE  ISLANDS, 
a chain  of  islands  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Patagonia.  The  west- 
ernmost is  called  Adelaide  Island.  Lat.  52°  S. ; Ion.  75°  W. 

ADELAIDE,  a river  in  the  N.W.  of  Australia,  falls  into 
Adam  bay,  and  is  navigable  50  miles  for  vessels  drawing  12 

ADELEBSEN,  or  ADELEPSEN,  A'deh-lgp'sen,  a village" of 
Hanover,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Gottingen,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Schwiilme.  Pop.  1400. 

ADELFORS,  A/del-fors',  a village  of  Sweden,  laen  Jonko- 
ping,  on  the  Amman,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Ekesjd,  with  a gold 
mine  nearly  abandoned. 

ADELIE,  A'dA'lee',  a tract  of  barren  land  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean.  Lat.  66°  30'  S.;  Ion.  136°  to  142°  E.  Discovered  by 
D’Urville  in  1840. 

ADELINE,  a post-office  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois. 

AD-EL-JIVAZ,  Ad-Al-jee'vAs/,  a walled  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, 14  to  16  miles  from  Akhlat,  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  Lake 
Van.  Coarse  cotton  cloths  are  manufactured,  there  being 
about  20  looms  in  the  town  employed  iu  the  production  ot 
these  fabrics. 

ADFILL',  a post-village,  capital  of  Dallas  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Raccoon  river,  about  21  miles  W of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  1969. 

ADELL,  a post-office  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wisconsin. 

ADELNAU,  d/del-n6w',  a town  of  Prussia,  40  miles  N.E. 
of  Breslau 

ADELPIII,  i-dSPfee,  or  FRATELLI,  fri-tMee,  (i.  e.  the 
“ Brothers,”)  two  small  islands  in  the  Grecian  archipelago, 
about  40  miles  W.  of  Scarpanto.  Lat.  39°  5'  8"  N.;  Ion.  ‘23° 
59'  2"  E. 

ADEl/PHI,  a post-village  in  Colerain  township,  Ross  oo, 
Ohio,  67  miles  S.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  about  500. 

ADELSBERG,  ^dels-b&Ro',  a market  town  of  Illyria,  Car- 
niola,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Triest.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  sta- 
lactite caves  th.at  exist  in  the  limestone  rock  in  the  vicinity, 
which  are  the  largest  hitherto  discovered  in  Europe. 

ADELSIIEIM,  a^dels-hlme',  a town  of  Baden,  32  miles  K 
of  Heidelberg.  Pop.  1476. 

ADEMUZ,  d-Di-mooth',  a town  of  Spain,  62  miles  N.W.  of 
Valencia.  Pop.  3033. 

ADEN,  d/d^n  or  d'd^n,  atown  and  seaport  of  Arabia,  which 
since  1839  has  belonged  to  the  British,  on  the  E.  side  of  Cape 
Aden.  Lat.  12°  46'  15"  N.r  Ion.  45°  10'  20"’e.  The  popula- 
tion, which  in  1839  was  said  to  be  under  1000,  amounted  in 
1842  to  19,938.  Its  fortifications,  which  had  fallen  into  de- 
cay, are  now  being  greatly  extended  and  improved;  and, 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  its  situation,  it  will  most 
probably  become  the  Gibraltar  of  this  part  of  the  East.  Nu- 
merous mosques  and  other  buildings  attest  its  former  mag- 
nificence. Opposite  the  shore  is  the  rocky  island  Seerah.  at 
low  water  joined  to  the  mainland.  Aden  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  before  the  rise  of  Mocha,  was  the  chief  trad- 
ing port  of  Arabia.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Turks  during 
the  reign  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent ; but  before  its  occu- 
pation by  the  British,  it  had  shrunk  into  comparative 
insignificance.  In  1839,  the  town  and  the  penin.s^ula  on 
which  it  stands  were  purchased  by  the  Ea.st  India  Company, 
to  be  made  a depot  for  coals  and  a calling  station  for  the  mail 
steamers  between  India  and  Suez;  and  the  result  is,  that 
not  less  than  24,000  tons  of  shipping  visit  the  port  annually 
to  supply  the  depots  with  coals.  The  harboi  s,  two  in  num 
ber,  are  considered  the  best  in  Asia. 

ADEN,  CAPE,  a rocky  peninsula  on  the  S.  coast  of  Ara- 
bia, rises  to  1776  feet  in  height,  stretches  into  the  ocean 
about  5 miles,  varying  in  breadth  from  2 to  3i  miles,  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a sandy  isthmus  # of  a mile 
broad,  and  has  a harbor  on  either  side,  both  of  which  am 
good,  especially  that  on  the  N.W. 

ADEN,  GU LF  OF.  the  name  now  given  to  that  portion  of  sra 
lying  between  the  north  coast  of  Adel,  terminating  E.  with 
Ras  .Terdaffoon,  (Cape  Guardafui,)  and  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia, 
between  Ras  Arrah  and  Ras  Agab;  the  former  in  lat.  12°  40' 
N.,  Ion.  44°  E.;  the  latter  in  15°  15'  N..  Ion.  51°  30'  E.  Iff 
length  frem  E.  to  W.  is  thus  about  480  miles,  ‘ts  breadtl< 
from  N.  to  S.  varying  from  160  to  200  miles. 

ADENARA,  or  ADANARA,  ^-da-n^rd,  an  isl.and  in  th,: 
Malay  Archipelago,  belonging  tc  "the  Dutch;  lat.  8°  J7‘  S.. 
Ion.  12.3°  14'  E. ; about  35  miles  long,  and  15  broad. 
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APENAU,  i^den-5w\a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  29  miles 
W.  of  CohlentJ!.  'Pop.  1330. 

ADHIRNO,  d-d^R/no,  a town  of  Sicily,  at  tlie  S.E.  foot  of 
Mount  Ktna.  near  the  Siineto,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Catania.  Pop. 
6623.  It  has  remains  of  old  walls,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Adrahium. 

ADKRSRACII.  d'ders-hdK',  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Kdniggiatz.  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Braunau,  celebrated  for  a col- 
lection of  detached  rocks,  covering  a surface  of  several  square 
miles,  and  rising  to  a great  height. 

ADIAMAN,  d-de-d-mdn/,  a small  town  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
132  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Aleppo;  lat.  37°  45'  N.,  Ion.  38°  32  E. 
It  contains  several  mosques  and  1100  houses. 

ADIGE,  ad'e-je,  (It.  prou.  dMe-jd;  Ger.  EUch,  Stch;  L. 
a river  of  Northern  Italy,  formed  by  numberless 
streamlets  from  the  Helvetian  Alps,  which  unite  at  Glurns, 
where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Etsch.  Near  Bolsano  it  is 
called  the  Adige,  and,  receiving  the  Kisach.  it  becomes  navi- 
gable. It  enters  Lombardy  13  miles  S.  of  Koveredo,  and. 
Sowing  S.  and  E.,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Venice  at  Poido-Fossone, 
13  miles  N.E.  of  Adri.a,  after  a course  of  220  miles.  Affluents 
on  the  left,  the  Pa.sser,  Ei.sach,  Avisio.  and  ,\lpone;  on  the  right, 
the  Nos.  The  cities  of  Glurns.  Trent,  Roveredo.  and  Verona 
are  on  its  banks.  It  is  navigable  from  Trent  to  the  sea;  but 
its  velocity  renders  the  navigation  difficult. 

ADIGETTJ,  d-de-j^CtA.  is  a canal  which  commences  near 
B.taia,  passes  Rovigo.  and,  by  means  of  the  canals  of  Scortico 
and  Bianco,  connects  the  Adige  with  the  Po. 

.VDINKERKE,  d'din-kAR'keh,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  West  Flanders,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Ostend. 

.VDIN.TEEK,  or  ADIN.TTK,  d-din-jeelG,  a small  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  I5  miles.  Lat.  40°  20'  N.;  Ion. 
27°  50'  E. 

ADIRONDACK,  ad'e-ron'dak.  a post-village  in  Newcomb 
township.  Essex  co..  New  York,  near  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  100  miles  N.N.W.  of  Albanv,  contains  a bank. 

ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS,  a srroup  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  W.  of  Lake  Champlain,  included  chietly  within  ITarnil- 
ton.  Essex.  Franklin,  and  Clinton  counties.  The  hiirhest 
summit.  Mount  Tahawus,  (or  Marcy,)  has  an  elevation  of 
about  5400  feet  above  the  sea. 

AD.IYGIIUR,  ad-ji-gurL  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  province  of  Allahabad,  with  a hill  fortress, 
taken  by  the  British  in  1809. 

.vtnvioSVI  LLE.  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Virginia. 

ADMIRALTY  (adbne-ral-te)  INLET,  a bay  on  the  S.  side  of 
Barrow  Strait.  North  America,  lat.  73° 49'  N.,  Ion.  83°  W.  The 
name  Admiralty  Inlet  has  also  been  given  to  a deep  indenta- 
ti  ni  in  the  land  recently  discovered  in  the  Antarctic  seas  by 
Captain  Ross,  about  lat.  64°  15'  S..  and  Ion.  50°  IV. 

ADMIRALTY  ISL,\ND,  an  island  of  Russian  America, 
lat.  58°  N..  Ion.  134°  W.  It  is  about  90  miles  in  length,  N. 
to  S.,  by  25  in  breadth. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS,  a cluster  of  islands  in  the  Paci- 
fic. N.E.  of  l‘apua.  the  largest  nearlv  60  miles  in  length,  and 
in  lat.  2°  S..  Ion.  147°  19'  52"  E.  They  were  discovered  in 
1616  bv  an  experienced  navigator,  named  Cornelius  Schooten. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS,  a number  of  small  islands  at 
the  entrance  of  Admiralty  Bay,  in  New  Zealand.  Lat.  40° 
48'  S.,  Ion.  174°  2'  W. 

ADMIRALTY  SOUND,  Terra  del  Fuego.  It  extends  in- 
land 43  miles  S.E..  having  a width  of  7 miles  at  the  entrance, 
which  gradually  diminishes  to  3. 

ADLMISTON,  or  ATIIELIIAMP'STONE,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Dorset. 

ADM  ).\T.  ddhnont,  a town  of  Austria.  Upper  Styria.  on  the 
Enns.  56  miles  N.W.  of  Gratz,  with  a population  of  800  and 
an  extensive  aVibey. 

,\D3I7PnUSTOWN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Canada 
West.  co.  of  Lenox,  32  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Kingston. 

ADONl,  i-do^nee,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras. 42  miles  N.E.  of  Bellary;  taken  and  ruined  by  Tippoo 
Sail)  in  1787. 

,\DDNY.  d-dnfl',  a town  of  Hungary,  Stuhlweissenburg,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  28  miles  S.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  .3000. 

AD  IHF.  J/doRf  the  .southernmost  town  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Elster.  29  miles  S.S.W.  of  Zwickau.  Pop.  2800.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  and  musi<  al  instru- 
ments. 

A DORP,  i'doRp.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  and 
4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  1008. 

AD  )UR,dd'ooRL  (anc.  A/'MrM.'!,)a  riverof  France,  rises  in  the 
Tourmalet  Pyrenees,  near  Bar§ges.  passes  Bagn6res-de-Bi- 
gorre,  Tarbes.  S.  of  Sever  and  Dax.  where  it  becomes  naviga-  ' 
Me ; and  after  a course  of  200  miles,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay N.  of  Bayonne.  Affluents,  Midouze,  Gabas,  Luy,  and 
Gave  de  Pau. 

AD  )WA.  d'do-wj.  or  ADOVA.  a town  of  Abyssinia,  capital  ' 
of  the  state  of  Tigr6.  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  145  miles  N.E.  of 
Gondar.  Lat.  14°  12'  N.;  Ion.  39°  5' E.  Pop.  8000.  It  is 
•egularly  laid  out:  houses  conical,  and  interspersed  with 
trees.  It  has  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths, 
ind  is  the  chief  entrep&t  of  trade  betw'eeu  the  interior  of 
Tigre  and  the  coast. 
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AD'PAR,  a town  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Wales,  ce 
of  Cardigan,  parish  of  Landyfriog.  on  the  Teifi.  a bridge  across 
which  joins  it  to  Newcastle  Emlyn,  85  miles  E.S.E.  ofCar 
digan.  Pop.  1746.  It  has  11  annual  cattle  fairs,  with  a j’e- 
tail  trade  for  the  supply  of  an  extensive  distiict.  Adpar 
Emlyn  unites  with  Cardigan,  Aberystwith,  Ac.  in  sending 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

ADIi.V,  (anc.  Ahde.fra,)  a town  and  seaport  of  Spain 

Andalucia,  province  and  60  miles  S.E.  of  Grenada,  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Pop.  7400.  Chiefly  employed  in  the  exten- 
sive lead  mines  in  its  vicinity,  the  greater  part  of  the  ore 
from  which  is  exported  to  .Marseilles. 

ADR  AMYTI,  i'drd-mee'tee,  {unc. Adr am ydthm,)  a town  and 
seaport  of  Asia  Minor,  4 miles  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyti,  and  83  miles  N.  of  Smyrna.  P(  p.  5000.  (?)  It  i.s 
ill  built  and  dirty.  Exports  large  quantities  of  olives  and 
wool  to  Constantinople,  and  gall-nuts  to  other  paits  of 
Europe. 

ADRANOS,  dd'ra-nos',  or  ED'RENOS',  an  ancient  toAvn  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of  a 
limestone  hill,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Olympus,  and  135  N.N.E. 
of  Smyrna  ; lat.  39°  59' N..  Ion.  28°  55'E.  It  is  now  in  ruins, 
but  these  are  of  a very  imposing  and  interesting  character. 

ADRANUM.  See  Aderno. 

ADRARA.  3-drdb'I,  a village  of  Lomb.ardy,  14  miles  E.  of 
Bergamo,  with  an  ancient  castle,  celebrated  in  the  wars  of 
the  Guelphs  and  Guibtdines.  Pop.  2000. 

ADRIA.  3-'dre-i,  (anc.  Ha^dria.  Jludna,  or  A'trin,)  a town 
of  Lombardy,  government  of  Yenice.  between  the  Po  and 
Adige,  13  miles  E.  of  Rovigo.  Pop.  10,000.  It  has  remains 
of  fine  edifices,  and  Avas  anciently  a seaport  of  such  conse- 
quence as  to  give  its  name  to  the  .Adriatic,  from  a\  hich  it  is 
nOAv  14  miles  distant.  Its  port  is  quite  obliterated.  Adria 
is  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 

AD'RIAM  I’ATAM/,  a maritime  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  .Madras,  district  and  34  miles  S.E.  of 'J’anjore. 

ADRIAN,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

ADIHAN,  A/dre-an,  a flourishing  toAvn.  capital  of  Lenawee 
CO..  Michigan,  is  situateed  on  a branch  of  the  I’aisin  river, 
and  on  the  Michigan  Southern  railroad,  37  miles  IV.  of  Mon- 
roe. 80  miles  S.E.  of  Lansing,  and  70  miles  IV.S.IV.  of  De- 
troit. The  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  railroad,  Avhich  aa'us  opened 
in  1836,  connects  the  toAvn  Avith  Toledo,  32  u;iles  distant; 
and  the  So  ithern  railroad  was  extended  Avestward  to  Chi- 
cago in  1851 . Since  the  construction  of  these  imin-ovenients, 
.Adrian  has  increased  rapidly,  and  become  the  centre  of  trade 
for  a fine  .arming  region  of  large  extent.  Avhich  is  chiefly 
appropriated  to  the  groAvth  of  the  different  kinds  of  giain. 
It  has  2 banks.  Its  extensive  Avater-poAver  is  employed  in 
mills  of  various  kinds.  Adi'ian  has  public  buildings  of  a 
superior  order,  among  which  are  several  places  of  Avoi-ship 
and  liigh-scliools.  It  Avas  in  1860  the  third  tOAvn  of  the 
state  in  population.  Po[).  6213. 

ADRIANCE,  A/dre-ance,apo.strvillageof  Dutchess  co..  New 
York. 

ADRIANOPLE.  ad-re-an-o'p’l,  or  ADRINOPLE,  (Turkish, 
EDRENEH.  Sd'rJ-neh.  anc.  A<lrwnopinI>f  or  JT  drinvoplojif;,) 
a citv  of  Eui-opeanTurkey.pi’ovinceof  Room-Elee,buiIt  partly 
on  a hill  and  paidly  on  the  banks  of  the  Tundja  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Maritza,  137  miles  N.IV.  of  Constantinople. 
Lat.  41°  41'  26"  N.;  Ion.  26°  35'  41"  E,  Pop.  160.000.  It  is 
considered  as  the  second  capital  of  the  empire.  Formerly.  t,he 
suburbs  Avere  suri-ounded  by  a strong  Avail,  commanded  by 
12  tower-s  and  a citadel : but  these  are  now  in  ruins.  It  has 
an  arsenal,  a cannon  foundry,  and  numerous  caravansruies 
and  baz.aars.  The  mosque  of  the  Fultan  Selim  is  a splen- 
did str-ucture,  Avith  four  lofty  minar-ets  and  a richly  deco- 
rated irrtm-ior.  'I'his  edifice  is  consider-ed  the  finest  Mr  slem 
temple  extant.  The  aijueduct  which  supplies  the  city  foun- 
tains is  also  a noble  structure.  .Adrianople  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  bishop,  dependent  on  the  patriarchate  of  Constantino- 
ple. On  the  r’ight  bank  of  the  Tundja.  which  is  crossed  by  a 
fine  stone  bridge,  is  situated  the  Eski-Serai  the  old  palace 
of  the  sultans,  now  much  decayed.  Adrianople  possesses 
important  manufactor-ies  of  silks.  Avoollens.  and  linens,  has 
celebrated  dve-Avorks  and  tanneries,  and  an  active  commer  ce 
in  manufactured  goods  and  the  products  of  a fertile  district. 
The  chief  outlet  for  this  commeroe  is  the  port  of  Enos,  which 
was  taken  by  the  Russians  on  the  2flth  Auvust.  1829.  Adri- 
anople was  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  from  1366  to 
1453.  Hadrianopolis  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadr  ian. 

AD RI  ATI  C.  ad're-at/ic.  (anc.  A’dria  atrd  Mah  e Adriat'icum; 
It.  M<ire  Adriaticn,  mdba  A-dre-A'te-ko ; Ger.  Afhda finches 
Meer.  A-di-e-A'tisb-es  maiR ; Fr.  Mcr-Adriatiqve.  maiR  A'dre 
d'teekb)  or  GULF  OF  VENGCE,  an  arm  of  the  Mediterra 
nean,  extending  from  lat.  40°  to  45°  46'  N..  betweerr  Italy, 
Illyria,  and  Albania.  Length.  500  miles:  ntean  breadth.  100 
miles.  It  is  named  fr  om  the  city  Adria.  and  for  ms  on  the  W 
the  Gulf  of  Manfr-edonia.  on  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  ot 
Naples.  The  name  Gulf  of  Yenice  is  more  properlv  given  to 
the  N.W.  part.  On  the  E.  are  the  Gulfs  of  Triest.  Fiunre,  and 
Cattaro.orr  thecoastof  Austr-ia.  andof  Drino.  irr  .Albania.  The 
shor’esoftbis  sea  are  generally  low  on  the  Venetian  side:  it  has 
many  shoals,  ami  its  muddy  shoros  aro  coveiod  with  unwhole- 
some marshes.  On  the  Dalmatian  side,  the  Avaves  dash  against 
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enonnous  rooks,  or  rip^jle  among  beautiful  strands  formed 
by  the  numerous  islands  which  environ  the  coast,  affording 
to  vessels  a secure  retreat  from  storms.  During  summer, 
the  nuvigati  m of  the  gulf  is  safe  and  simple,  because  the 
prevailing  wind  is  very  favorable  for  leaving  it.  but  in  win- 
ter the  IS.E.  winds  cause  much  destruction.  The  Adriatic 
receives  few  rivers  of  importance,  except  the  Adige  and  the 
Do.  Its  depth,  between  Dalmatia  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Do,  is  '2.2  fathoms;  but  a large  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Triest, 
and  the  Adriatic,  opposite  Venice,  is  less  than  12  fethoms 
dt^p.  Farther  to  the  S.,  where  it  is  less  affected  by  the  in- 
flux of  great  rivers,  the  gulf  deepens  considerably.  It  has 
little  or  nt)  perceptible  tide,  except  at  Venice,  where  there  is 
a ri-eof  a few  feet.  Notwithstanding  the  present  shallowness 
of  the  .Adriatic,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  original  depth 
was  much  greater  than  it  is  now.  as  was  also  its  extent;  the 
former  being  atfected  by  the  deposits  of  sand,  marl,  and  terta- 
'■eous  Incrustations — strictly  analogous  to  the  strata  of  which 
the  subapeiinine  and  other  hills  of  the  Italian  peninsula  are 
comp.)sed — which  are  rapidly  accumulating  at  the  bottom; 
and  the  latter  by  the  low  alluvial  tracts  forming  along  its  bor- 
ders. The  most  remarkable  instance  of  these  accessions  of 
land  occurs  on  the  W.  coast,  where  a .series  of  kigoons.  formed 
by  long  lines  of  sandbars,  are  rapidly  filling  up  and  being 
converted  into  meadows  by  newly  deposited  mud  brought 
down  by  the  streams.  Between  the  N.  point  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tiie.st  down  to  the  S.  of  Kavenna.  there  is  an  uninter- 
rupted .series  of  recent  accessions  of  land  more  than  lUU 
miles  in  length,  which,  within  the  last  2(IU0  3’ears,  have  in- 
creased from  2 to  20  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  mean  rate  of  advance  of  the  delta  of  the  Do  on  the  Adri- 
atic, between  the  years  1200  atid  1000,  was  about  27  yards  a 
year;  whereas,  the  mean  annual  gain,  from  1000  to  1804, 
was  76  yards.  (Lyell’s  Geology.) 

ADltO,  d'dro,  a town  and  capital  of  Venetian  Lombardy,  12 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Brescia.  Dop.  2214. 

AIFSTOCK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

ADUB,  dMur,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  rising  a 
little  S.W.  of  lloi-sham,  flowing  S.,  and  entering  the  English 
Channel  at  Shoreham.  after  a course  of  25  miles.  Its  mouth  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  formed  the  ancient  Portus  Adurni. 

ADU'LIS.  ADULE,  d-doo'leh.  or  ZCLLA,  zooFld,  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  town  of  Abyssinia,  territory  of  the  Dankali. 
near  the  head  of  Annesley  bay,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Arkeeko.  Lat.  15°  15'  N. ; Ion.  39°  55'  E. 

ADVEN'TUBE,  a post-office  of  Ontonagon  co.,  Michigan. 

ADVENTUBE  BAY,  a large  semicircular  bay  in  Brune 
Island.  o!T  the  S.E.  coast  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  It  is  well 
sheltered,  the  anchorage  good,  and  an  abundance  of  wood 
and  water  to  be  found  on  its  shores. 

ADVENTURE  SOUND  and  HARBOR,  E.  of  Falkland 
Island.  The  former  is  a bay  20  miles  in  length,  and  from  3 
to  4 miles  in  breadth  The  latter  is  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Sound,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  it. 

AD'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

ADOVICK-LE-STREET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

AD'VVICK-UDON’-DEARxNE— (dern,)  a paiish  of  England, 
CO.  of  York. 

.EG.VDES,  ee'ga-dez,  a group  of  i.slands  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Sicily,  from  15  to  35  miles  W.  of  Trapani;  the  principal 
being  Favignana,  Levanzo,  and  Maritime. 

iEGAE.  See  Aias. 

^GEA.X  (e-jee'an)  SEA.  or  GIIE/CI.VN  ARCIITPEL'AGO, 
is  a name  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  lying  between  Asia  Minor  on  the  E.,  Greece 
and  part  of  Turkey  on  the  W.,  and  the  shores  of  Room-Elee 
in  the  latter  country  on  the  N.  Its  length,  from  N.  tf)  S..  is 
about  40U  miles;  its  breadth,  generally,  upwai'ds  of  200.  ex- 
cepting at  Cape  Doro,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Negropont.  where  it  narrows  to  90  miles,  but  afterwards 
widens  to  nearly  its  former  width.  Its  depth  is  very  great, 
there  being,  in  many  places,  at  less  than  a mile  from  the 
shore,  no  bottom  to  be  found  with  a 200-fathom  line.  It 
contains  numerous  islands,  many  of  which  are  of  volcanic 
origin:  others  are  composed  entirely  of  pure  white  marble. 
Most  of  them  are  high,  their  mountain  elevations  having 
aw  average  height  of  trom  1500  to  1800  feet. 

31G1  LI  A.  See  Ceuiootto. 

iTlGI.NA.  EGl.N’A.  e-jDna,  or  ENGTA,  en'je-a,  an  island  of 
Greece,  in  tlieGulf  of  .E:ina.  {Saronicas  Sinux.)  lOmiles  S.by 
'V.  of  .\thens.  Lat.  of  Mount  Elia.s.  on  the  S.  part.  37°41'9" 
N.:  Ion.  23°  30'  E.  It  is  8 miles  in  length,  and  about  the 
same  in  breadth.  This  island  was  anciently  celebrated  for 
(he  splendor  of  its  buildings,  among  which  was  the  famous 
templd  of  .Jupiter,  (now  iu  ruins,)  situated  on  Mount  St. 
Elias.  Dop.  about  10.000. 

•EGINA.  a comparatively  recent  town  of  Greece,  situated 
oil  the  island  of  Egina.  For  some  time  it  was  the  residence 
Oi  the  Greek  .senate  and  governor,  but  the  removal  of  the 
coui-t  to  .\thens.  along  with  the  library  and  other  stores  of 
the  town,  has  caused  it  gr-eatly  to  decline.  Dop.  about  10.000. 

d-lGl.\.\.  GULF  ()F.  (anc.  Sinitdicus  Sdiijis,)on  the  E.  side 
of  Greece,  between  .\ttica  and  Deloponnesus.  is  near  50  miles 
in  length,  and  perhaps  30  in  breadth.  It  contains  the 
•slands  of  Salamis,  2Egiua,  and  several  islets. 
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^GYPTUS.  See  Egypt. 

AELTEBE,  dUtrl-reh,  a village  of  Belgium,  on  the  tuilivay 
front  Gliertt  to  Bruges,  12  miles  N.N’.W.  of  (3hent. 

.i3KMILlA,  a ^t.lte  of  Italy.  See  Appendix. 

A,MbC\  A.  See  Laybach. 

AENG,  d/^ng',  a frontier  town  in  Farther  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Aracan. 

iENARlA.  See  Ischia. 

ililOmi  INSULjE.  See  Lipari  Islands. 

AERN'EN,  aiR/nen.  a considerable  village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Valais,  on  the  Rhone.  7 miles  .N.E.  of  Brieg, 

AEROE,  (Aeroe  or  Altde,)dh’b'eh,or  ARROE,  an  island  of 
Denmark,  duchy  of  Sleswick,  in  the  Baltic,  io  ntiles  S.  of 
Funen,  14  ntiles  in  length  by  5 miles  mean  breadth.  Pop 
10.200.  It  is  fertile  and  well  cnltivated. 

AEROESKIOBING,  A/ro-es-kyoO  ing,  (i.  e.  “the  mart  of 
Aeroe.”)  a town  and  .seaport,  capital  of  the  above  island,  on 
the  N.E.  side.  Dop.  1000,  with  ship-building  docks,  and  an 
active  navigation. 

AElDiCliUT.  or  AARSCIIOT,  dRt.skot,  a town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  S.  Brat  ant,  on  the  Demer,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Brus- 
.sels,  with  distilleries  and  commerce  in  grain.  Dop.  3900. 

AERTRYCKE,  dRdrI-keh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  \V.  Flanders.  8 miles  S.W.  of  Bruges.  Dop.  2087. 

.VERZEF.LE.  dR^zA-leh,  a village  oi’  Belgium,  W.  Flanders, 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Courtrai.  Pop.  3192. 

iESlS.  See  Tesi. 

AERZEN,  aiat/sen.  a town  of  Hanover,  Eialenberg,  5 miles 
S.W.  of  Hameln.  with  powder-works.  Pop.  1000. 

.TlSTUAltlUM  VAVARIS.  See  Moray  Frith. 

.d'lTHlODlA.  See  Ethiopia. 

.iETOLl  A.  e-toffe-a.  a government  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
on  the  continent,  between  lat.  38°  17' and  38°  50' N..  and 
Ion.  21°  10'  and  22°  5'  E.,  having  E.  the  governments  of 
Dhocis  and  Dhthiotis.  W.  Acarnania,  N.  Eurytania,  and  S. 
the  Gulf  of  Patras.  Pop.  (1840)  25.144.  It  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous. but  along  the  Corinthian  gulf  barley,  rj'e.  and  olives 
are  raised.  Highest  point.  Mount  Oxeaon,  its  N.  frontier, 
4636  feet  high.  Chief  river,  the  Phidaris.  Capital,  Mis- 
solonghi. Adj.  and  inhab.  Jitoliau,  e-toGe-jjn. 

AFFOGADGS.  Af-fo-gA'doce,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Pernarnb.uco.  near  the  sea,  on  the  left  lank  of  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Capil  aribe,  and  ^ miles  S.  of  Recife,  or  Per- 
nambuco. It  has  a harbor  suitable  for  large  ves.sels,  and 
carries  on  some  trade  in  cotton  and  sugar.  Ik  p.  1060. 

AFFOLTERN,  AffoFtern.  a village  of  Switzerland,  8 miles 
S.W.  of  Zurich.  Dop.  1794. 

AFGH.\N1STAN,  df-gin'is-tAn^  (“ Afehan-land,”  or  “Af 
ghan-<'ountry.”)an  extensive  inland  country  of  Asia,  lying  1 e- 
tween  lat.  28°  50'  and  30°  30'  N'.,  and  Ion.  02°  and  72°  30'  E., 
having E. the Punjal'.S.Bbawlpoor,  Sinde.  and  Beloo( histan, 
W.  the  Persian  dominions,  and  N.  Indi'pcndent  'I'oorl-istan, 
(Balkh.  Khonndooz.  Katiristan,)  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  its  prolongations.  Area  estimated  at 
225.000  s(iuure  miles,  and  the  population  at  about  5.000.000. 
From  the  table-land  in  the  N..  varvitig  from  15.0(  0 to  K'.OOO 
feet  in  height,  (the  highest  part  being  the  Hindoo  Kcash. 
20,493  feet.)  many  mountain  ranges  proceed  to  the  S..  E..and 
W.  Although  by  far  the  greater  porti('n  of  Afghanistan  i.s 
a land  of  deserts,  rocks,  and  mountains,  and  some  of  the  last 
of  the  nuist  inhospitable  character,  there  are  yet  a numl  er  of 
fertile  valleys,  well  watered,  covered  with  clover,  thyme,  vic*- 
lets.  and  many  odoriterous  plants,  and  remarkal  le  tor  their 
picturesque  beauty.  In  these  favored  spots  gi-ain  isgrown  in 
abundance,  and.  as  elsewhere  mentioned,  fruits  of  all  kind.*, 
including  oranges,  citrons,  grapes,  poniegi'anates.  apricots, 
apples,  (luinces.  peaches,  pears,  plums,  almonds,  and  wal- 
nuts. The  most  extensive  of  these  valleys  or  plains  aie 
those  of  Cabool  and  Deshawer  ; 1 ut  there  is  abso  an  exceed- 
ingly l ich.  level  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  Herat.  A grea.t  part 
of  Seistan  is  a mere  desert,  as  is  likewise  a large  jx’rtion  of 
the  S.  and  S.W.  part  of  the  country,  extending  over  a space 
of  about  300  miles  in  length  by  100  in  breadth. 

The  climate  of  Afghanistan  is  various,  depending  more  on 
the  difference  of  elevation  than  on  that  of  latitude,  the  ri  Id 
being  very  severe  in  the  higher  regions,  and  the  heat  in- 
tense in  the  lower.  These  extremes  ire  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  circumstance  of  the  suminite  of  the  mountains 
being  often  covered  with  snow,  while  the  heat  of  tin  plains 
below  is  all  but  intoleralile  Sewee.  situated  in  8ewis- 
tan.  the  territory  forming  the  S.E.  portion  of  Afgh.aiiistan. 
and  in  lat.  29°  20'  N.,  an(i  Ion.  67°  58'  E..  is  regarded  as  the 
hottest  |)lace  in  the  territory.  It  is  also  extremely  let  at 
Candahar.  the  thermometer,  in  the  summer,  being  Ue 
(|uently  above  110°  in  the  shade;  while  in  winter  the  iniri 
bitants  suffer  from  cold,  fuel  being  extremely  scarce.  .At 
Cabool.  the  snow  lies  for  several  months  together,  du'-ing 
which  the  people  n-main  in  their  houst-s.  and  sleep  like  the 
Russians,  close  to  the  stoves,  the  thermometer  falling  to  5° 
or  6°  below  zero.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west, 
and  are  in  general  cohl : while  the  easterly  winds  are  hot 
The  climate,  on  the  win  le.  however,  is  fav  '•,.,1  ie  to  the  hu- 
man constitution,  an!  in  some  parts  hi^hb’  salubrious: 
diseases  are  fiov — th,  principal  are  fevers,  agiu*.  d iull  pox, 
and  ophthalmia. 
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Afslianistan  was  formerly  a monarchy,  the  crown  heing 
hereditary  in  a branch  of  the  house  of  Siiddazye;  it  is  now 
divided  into  three  chiefsliips,  Herat.  Cabool,  and  Candaliar. 
The  revenue  of  the  first  is  about  200,0(10/..  the  one-halt  in 
money,  the  other  in  produce.  Cabool  is  believed  to  have 
yielded,  under  a system  of  fjrinding  taxation,  about 
210,000/.,  and  Kandahar  about  80,000/.  The  whole  Afghan 
f)rce,  which  is  chiefly  cavalry,  amounts  to  about  1(5,000  men. 
They  are  imperfectly  disciplined,  and  are  embarras.sed  by  the 
multitude  of  their  arms,  which  consist  of  a lonj^,  heavy 
matchlock,  with  a bayonet,  a sabre,  a blunderbuss,  and 
three  Ions'  pistols,  a cnutmu  de  ehttsse,  a dags'er,  and  four  or 
five  knives,  besides  a shield. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Cabool,  Ilelmund,  Gomul,  Lora, 
&c.,  but  none  i."  of  great  size.  The  morass  llamoon,  in  the 
S.W.,  scarcely  bclon.'S  to  Atghanistan;  the  only  lake  of  con- 
se(iuence  is  that  of  Abistada.  The  vegetation  in  the  lowlands 
is  like  that  of  India;  rice,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  millet, 
maize,  and  turmeric  are  rai.sed.  In  the  uplands,  the  timber- 
trees.  herbs,  ai’d  fruits  of  Europe  grow  wild,  and  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  turnips,  mustard,  and  artificial  grasses  are 
cultivated.  Cabool  is  supposed  to  excel  all  other  cities  in 
the  vai-iety  and  excellence  of  its  fruits.  Tobacco  is  exten- 
sively produced:  and  India  is  mostly  supplied  with  madder 
from  hence.  Gold,  silver,  mercury,  iron,  lead,  copper,  anti- 
mony, coal,  sulphur,  and  naphtha  are  met  with.  Arts  and 
husbandry  are  in  a very  low  condition;  carpets  are  made  at 
Herat,  but  other  manufactures  are  tew,  and  mostly  confined 
to  cctton,  woollen,  and  silk  stuffs  for  home  use.  with  sad- 
dlery. harness,  and  cattle-trappings.  Sheep  and  goats  are 
abundant,  producing  a fine  wool,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  .shawls.  Imports,  coarse  cottons,  indigo,  muslins,  silks, 
and  brocade,  ivory,  wax,  sandal-wood,  sugar,  and  spices, 
from  India;  horses,  gold  and  silver,  cochineal,  and  broad- 
cloth. from  Toorkistan;  with  some  cutlery  hardware,  and 
other  European  goods,  from  Russia,  thn  ugh  Hokhara;  silks, 
cottons,  embroidery,  and  chintz,  from  Persia;  slaves,  from 
Arabia  and  Abyssinia;  silks,  tea.  porcelain,  dyes,  and  pre- 
cious metals,  overland  from  China;  and  dates  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  from  Beloochistan.  Altogether,  the  imports  may 
am  )unt  to  500,000/.  a year.  The  exports  consist  of  madder, 
assaifietida,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  horses,  with  furs,  shawls, 
and  chintz,  to  India;  shawls,  turbans,  indigo. and  other  In- 
dian produce,  to  Toorkistan:  and  the  same  articles,  with 
Herat  carpets,  to  Persia.  The  demand  for  British  manufac- 
tures has  lately  increased,  so  as  nearly  to  supersede  the  im- 
portation of  manufactured  goods  overland  from  Russia.  The 
transit  trade  is  considerable,  and  wholly  conducted  by  means 
of  camels  and  horses,  the  employment  of  wheeled  vehicles 
being  impracticable.  The  population  comprises  Belooches. 
Oosheks.  Huzarehs,  Eimauks.  Persians,  and  Hindoos;  but 
the  great  mass  are  of  the  .Afghan  race,  and  Mohammedans 
of  the  Soonite  sect.  Chief  cities,  Cabool,  Candahar,  Herat. 

Peshavver,  .lelalabad,  and  Ghuznee. Adj.  and  inhab., 

Afouax.  df-gdiP.  or  df-ghaunC 

AEIOOM.  AFIOUM,  Ab'l UM, d-fe-oom/,  or  AFTUM-KARA- 
IILSS-AR,  kd'rd'his-sarL( Black  Castle  of  Opium.)  a city  of  Asia 
.M  i nor.  in  Anatolia,  capital  of  a sanjak,  on  a mountain  side.  50 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Kutaieh.  Pop.  estimated  at  60.000.  (?)  It  is 
pretty  well  built;  has  a citadel  crowning  a lofty  rock,  numer- 
ous mosiiues.  chapels,  baths,  khans,  manufactures  of  black 
felts,  carpets,  arms,  saddlery,  stirrups,  and  a large  tiade  in 
ojiium.  irrown  near  it.  whence  its  name.  Afioom  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a pasha,  and  the  seat  ot  an  Armenian  bishop. 

AERAGOL.A.  d-frd  godd.  a town  of  Naples,  province,  and  6 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Naples.  Pop.  13,000,  It  hasexteusive  manu- 
factures of  straw  bonnets. 

AFRICA,  af're  ka.  (called  also  Lihfi/a  by  the  ancients,  who. 
however,  appear  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  .\.  part  only : 
Fr.  Afrinw..  d'freek';  Ger.  Afri:  a.  d'fre-kd:  It..  Pp..  and  Port.. 
Africa,  a'fre-kd.)  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  and 
the  third  in  superficial  extent,  lies  between  37^^  20'  N.  hit.  and 
31°  50'  8.  hit.,  and  between  51°  22'  E.  and  17°  32'  W.  Ion., 
being  about  5000  miles  in  extreme  length,  from  Cape  Bianco 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  Cape  Agulhas.  100  miles  S.E.of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope:  and  IStH)  in  its  greatest  breadth,  be- 
tween Cape  Guardafui  (Ras  lerdaffoon)  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  Cape  Verde  on  the  Atlantic;  including  an  area  of  about 
12  000,000  S'juare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  .N.  by  the 
Mediterranean:  on  the  X.E.  and  8.E.  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  Red  Sea.  and  the  Indian  Ocean:  on  the  8.  by  the 
Southern,  and  on  the  8.M'.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
being  wholly  surrounded  by  sea.  excepting  where  the  Isth- 
mus of  8uez  connects  it  with  Arabia,  approaching,  how- 
ever. within  a few  miles  of  Europe  at  the  Straits  of  (lils 
raltar.  and  of  .Asia  at  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Thou  rh 
it  presents  a coast  line  of  upwards  of  15,000  miles,  it  is 
aowhere  indented  by  any  great  gulf  or  bay.  if  we  ex- 
cept the  Gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  VV.  coast,  which  is  rather 
a trending  inward  of  the  shore,  than  a gulf  opening  into 
the  land.  The  other  principal  indentations  are  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra  on  the  N.  coast.  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra  on 
the  VV.  coast,  and  Delagoa  and  Sofala  bays  on  the  E.  coast. 
Its  most  reviarkable  capes  are  Cajies  Bianco  and  Sirar- 
tel  on  its  N.  fhores.  Cape  Verde  on  the  N VV.,  Cape  Agulhas 


on  the  S.,  and  Ras  Jerdaffoon,  or  Cape  Guardafui,  on  the 
E.  coast, 

Pcjmluivm. — The  inhal  itants  of  this  immense  region  art 
generally  of  an  interior  phvsical  conformation,  and  in  a low 
state  of  intellectual  deveh  pment.  Prc.bably  the  warn,  of 
great  gulfs  or  navigalle  rivers  penetrating  Hie  intei  ior,  by- 
shutting  out  commene.  that  great  civilizer,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this  result;  to  which  the  torrid  cli- 
mate, by  its  enervating  influence,  has  no  doubt  largely  c m- 
tributed.  When  transferred  to  contact  with  civilization, 
they  rapidly  acquire  its  customs  and  manners.  In  the 
United  States,  the  peculiarities  of  feature  which  chai  acterize 
some  of  the  most  barbarous  tribes,  are  gradually  imdified. 
and  appi-oach  the  European  conformation.  As  to  the 
amount  of  population  of  this  vast  continent,  we  have  no 
certain  data  on  which  to  form  estimates.  Balbi  states  it  at 

60.000. 000,  and  Malte  Brun  and  the  Weimar  Almanac  at 

101.000. 000.  With  the  exception  of  the  N.  porticns,  and 
those  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  .settlements  recently  made  at 
and  N of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Africa  has  been  inhal  ited 
from  the  eai’liest  times  by  barbarous  or  semil  arl  arc  us 
tribes  and  nations,  mostly  wMth  a Hack  .skin  and  woolly 
hair,  but  Avith  different  degrees  of  intellectual  devek  pment. 
In  some  tribes,  the  lips  are  very  large  and  projecting,  the 
nose  fiat,  and  the  forehead  low  and  receding;  w hile  in  others 
the  feal  ures  appi'oach  in  conformation  those  of  the  ( au(  asian 
race.  'The  region  N . of  Senegal,  and  VV.  of  Egypt,  is  inhal  ited 
by  Arab  races:  Egypt  is  inhal  ited  by  Copts.  'The  Hotten- 
tots, once  occupying  the  country  at  pre.sent  called  Cape 
Colony,  now  inhabit  the  tract  extending  N.  ot  that  colony 
and  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  up  to  24°  S.  lat.  They  are  of  a 
yellowish  color,  with  high  cheek-bones,  flat,  bn  ad  no.«es, 
small  eyes,  and  hair  in  separate  tufts.  'They  are  short  in  sta- 
ture, the  men  being  al  out  44.  and  the  women  4 feet  high. 
Their  language  is  guttural,  ending  with  a peculiar  click. 
'Though  an  inoffensive  race,  they  have  made  1 ut  little  pro 
gress  towards  civilization.  'Tho.se  nearest  Cape  Cclcny  have 
become  subject  to  Eurojiean  influence:  f)ut  the  intencr 
tribes  live  in  dirty  hnts  or  knuils  built  of  mats  or  stiiks, 
wear  sheepskin  dresses,  live  on  the  milk  of  their  cattle,  and 
migrate  from  place  to  place.  Mohammedanism  and  f etishism 
are  the  prevailing  religions  of  Anica.  except  in  Abyssinia, 
where  a corrupt  form  of  Christianity  exists.  A fetish  maybe 
any  thing,  a rock,  stick,  or  stone,  that  the  individual  chooses 
to  invest  wdth  the  attril  utes  of  divinity;  which,  from  the 
moment  he  sets  it  apart,  is  feared  and  adored  as  an  ag-ent  oi 
good  or  evil.  Some  have  serpents  and  lizards  as  their  su 
preme  fetish:  others  worship  the  sun.  neon,  stars,  and  idols 
in  human  form.  Human  sacrifices  are  practised  among  .s(  me 
of  the  negro  nations,  but  rarely,  except  on  great  occasions. 
'The  victim  must  be  brought  from  a distance,  and  his  fate 
concealed  from  him  till  the  moment  the  1 low  is  striu  k. 

LaiHiuayes. — As  in  all  barbarous  couiitries.  the  lang  uages 
and  dialects  are  numerous.  The  A l a l ie.  Berl  er.  and  Man- 
dingoeare  the  most  widely  diffused:  the  last  prevailing  over 
nearly  the  whole  W.  coast,  and  the  other  two  over  the  N . and 
N.E.  parts  of  the  continent.'  In  South  Africa  the  Hottentot 
and  Kaffir  tongues  are  best  known.  'The  nnml  er  of  lan- 
guages has  been  estimated,  for  the  whole  continent,  at  150. 
The  social  condition  of  Africa,  as  compared  with  Europe,  i.s 
low,  but  yet  not  so  debased  as  it  has  often  been  rcpi  esented. 
'The  black  population  are  generally  kind,  cheerful,  and  hu- 
mane. and  show  an  aptness  to  receive  the  advantages  of 
civilized  life.  'The  African  black  has  none  of  the  moodiness 
and  ferocity  of  temper  of  the  savages  of  the  South  Sea  and 
Bacific-  islands:  nor  has  he  the  stern  cruelty  and  reserve  of 
the  American  Indian.  Both  in  the  E.  and  W.  coasts  tra- 
vellers repre.sent  them  as  exhil  iting  warm  affei  tioi’s  pater- 
nal feelings,  and  generous  h(’Si)itality.  'The  Foolah.s,  on 
the  VV.  coast,  exhil  it  the  nearest  approach  to  the  customs 
of  civilized  life:  while  the  Ashantees.  who  are  among  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  races  of  Afrit  a.  are  the  most  cruel  and 
ferocious,  and.  it  is  believed,  practise  canni!  ali.sm.  Some  of 
the  tribes  have  made  (juite  respectal  le  advances  in  manu- 
factories. but  their  agriculture  is  of  the  rudest  kind.  Lea- 
ther. wn'ught  metals,  and  cotton  cloths  are  among  their 
manufiictures. 

Eiirojmm  Settlements. — The  principal  British  settlements 
are  at  Sierra  Leone.  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  the  Cape  i f Goi  d 
Hope,  with  several  unimportant  estal  lishments  on  the  Gold 
and  Slave  coasts.  'The  Dutch  have  pos.sessions  on  the  Gi  Id 
coast,  as  also  have  the  Danes,  biesides  some  on  the  Slave 
coast.  The  Portuguese  have  several  possessions  on  1 < th  the 
VV.  and  E.  coasts:  and  the  French  on  the  Senegal  and  Gam 
bia  livers.  'The  Colonization  Society  of  the  United  States 
have  founded  the  native  republic  of  Liberia,  foi  the  ret-ep- 
tion  of  free  negroes. 

jPiCc  of  the.  Country.  Af'nnitains.  dc. — A greater  porlion 
of  the  interior  of  Africa  is  desert  than  of  either  of  the  other 
grand  divisions  of  the  globe.  'The  desert  of  Sahara,  (.see  S.\n  t- 
R.\.)  the  largest  in  the  world,  extends  from  the  A tlantic  ocean 
nearly  to  the  .Red  Sea.  a distance  of  upwards  of  3f'('0  miles, 
having  an  average  breadth  of  from  6('(i  to  960  miles,  and 
covering  an  area  of  2,000  000,  square-  miles,  or  a space  double 
the  superfices  of  the  Mediterranean.  'The  deserts  of  Nubia, 
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Lybia,  and  Southern  Afi  ioa  will  be  described  under  their 
several  h-^ids.  Afric  i is  believed,  fi-om  what  imperfect  know- 
ledge we  have  of  it,  t.  rise  in  successive  terraces  from  the 
enast  to  the  interior.  This  is  known  to  be  the  cas'e  in  South 
Ah-ica  and  Abyssinia,  where  the  features  of  the  country  are 
th«)  grandest,  and  is  inferred  from  the  fall  of  the  rivers  in 
othe'  parts.  Little  is  known  of  the  interior,  however,  few 
p lints  having  been  reached  by  explorers.  The  Mountains 
O’  the  Moon,  the  most  extensive  known  range,  commence  at 
K i.ssi-Kissi,  about  200  miles  S.E.  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  lat.  9° 
N.,  and  Ion.  9°  20'  V/.,  and  running  in  a S.E.  direction 
Meai  ly  parallel  with  the  coast  (but  at  distances  of  from  80  to 
miles)  to  Ion.  26°  E.,  turn  suddenly  to  the  N.E..  and 
have  been  generally  supposed  to  cross  the  entire  continent 
to  Cape  (luardafui,  at  a distance  of  4000  miles  from  their 
place  of  beginning.  In  (Juinea  this  range  has  the  name  of 
the  Kong  mountains.  At  about  12°  E.  Ion.,  a branch  chain, 
called  the  Cameroon  mountains,  shoots  off  in  a S.W.  direc- 
tion to  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  attaining,  near  the  sea,  an  eleva- 
tion of  1.8,000  feet.  North  of  the  Kong  mountains  are  various 
lofty  ranges,  running  in  a N.  direction;  among  which  are 
the  Dombori  and  Batake.  Between  7°  and  11°  \V.  Ion.  and 
11°  and  11°  N.,  another  chain  of  rocky  heights,  rising  to  an 
elovati  m of  from  2000  to  3000  feet,  and  cleft  by  tremen- 
dous ravines,  skirts  the  .Joliba  or  Niger.  The  other  more 
remarkable  mountains  of  Africa  are  those  comprising  the 
Mount  .\tlas  range,  (which  see.)  beginning  at  Cape  (leer  or 
Ghir.  10°  M'.  Ion,,  and  extending  E.  as  far  as  50°  ^V.  Ion., 
where  it  approaches  the  .32°  N.  lat.  The  distance  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  this  raTige  has  been  estimated  at  from 
30  to  10  miles,  and  the  altitude  of  the  highest  summit, 
Mount  Miltseen,  27  miles  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Morocco,  at 
11.380  feet  above  the  level  of  the  .sea.  The  higher  regions 
of  these  mountains  are  seldom  entirely  free  from  snow.  A 
inountain  of  great  height  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
East  Africa,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rebmann.  a missionary,  who 
places  this  mountain,  which  he  calls  Kilimandjaro,  or  Kili- 
ma-dja-aro,  “ Mountain  of  Greatness,”  in  .3°  10'  S.  lat..  and 
36°  E.  Ion. : and  represents  it  as  being  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  which,  being  so  near  the  equator,  would  indicate  a 
height  of  at  least  20.000  feet.  The  mountain  is  described 
as  having  two  summits  rising  to  the  limit  of  snow,  of 
whi'di  the  eastern  is  the  lower,  and  terminates  in  several 
peaks,  covered,  during  the  rainy  season,  far  down  with 
snow;  bixt  whieh.  in  the  dry  season,  sometimes  melts  en- 
tirely away.  The  western,  or  higher  summit,  is  in  the 
form  of  an  immense  dome.  The  two  summits  are  10  or  12 
miles  apart.  If  the  position  of  Kilimandjaro  be  correctly 
kaid  down  by  Mr.  Rebmann.  it  lies  about  600  miles  due  IV. 
of  Mombas,  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  and  just  so  far  into  a 
hitherto  unexplored  country,  of  which  nothing  was  pre- 
viously known.  In  the  province  of  Shoa.  the  mountains 
attain  a consideralile  elevation  ; that  portion  of  it  called  Effat 
being  entirely  surrounded  by  lofty  and  craggy  hills.  Recent 
explorations  seem  to  show  that  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
do  not  extend  so  far  N.  as  had  hitherto  been  supposed,  or.  at 
least,  that  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile  (the  head  waters  of 
which  were  not  reached  by  Mr.  Roll6  who  approached  with- 
in -tp  of  the  e(|uator  from  the  N.)  the  mountains  make  a 
great  bend  to  the  S. 

MhiPraU. — Africa  ha.s  long  been  flimous  for  her  gold;  and 
though  now  eclipsed  by  the  newer  goldfields  of  California 
and  Australia,  full  expl  'rations  of  the  country  and  scientific 
mining  mav  restore  to  Africa  its  former  pre-eminence  in  this 
respect.  The  rich  'st  gold-mine  known  on  this  continent  is  that 
of  Natakoo.  a small,  round,  isolated  hill,  about  .300  feet  high 
and  9000  in  circumference,  situated  on  a plain  of  alluvial  for- 
mation. being  composed  of  ar  gillaceous  earth,  containing  gold 
in  all  the  forms  of  lumps,  grains,  and  span  gles.  Every  cubic 
f lot.  it  is  said  is  charged  with  metal.  The  hill  is  perforated 
in  all  directions  with  holes  6 feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  In 
depth.  The  gold  is  met  with  at  about  1 feet  below  the  sur- 
face. becoming  more  abundant  with  the  depth.  Forty  wiiles 
N.  of  Natakoo  are  the  gold-mines  of  Semavla;  next  to  these 
in  respect  to  richness  is  the  mine  of  Nambia.  situated  near 
the  Tabaoura  mountains.  Large  (juantities  of  this  precious 
metal  are  also  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Barra  river,  where 
10.000  slaves  are  said  to  be  employed  searching  for  it.  The 
gold  region  (except  Barra)  lies  in  Bambook.  S.  of  the  Sene- 
gal river,  and  occupies  1200  square  miles.  Iron  is  found 
in  Morocco.  Algeria.  Abyssinia,  and  in  various  mountainous 
districts  of  Central  and  South  Africa.  Salt  is  abundant, 
both  as  a residuum  and  a fossil,  though  there  are  large  dis- 
tri'ds  destitute  of  it.  Manganese  is  common  : and  extensive 
deposits  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  soda  are  found  near  Angra 
Requena.  on  the  W.  coast  of  South  Africa.  Copper  of  the 
richest  descrintion  is  found  beyond  the  Orange  river,  and 
lead  in  the  district  of  Uitenhage,  Cap'‘  Colonv.  Recent  ad- 
vices state  that  gold  has  been  found  in  great  abundance  in 
South  .\frica.  especially  in  the  district  of  Cah'don.  and  be- 
tween Table  bay  and  Orange  river.  It  is  found  associated 
with  copper-ore,  and  also  with  ouartz. 

(rulfs.  and  fhvpr.f. — .\fri''a  is  not  traversed  by  such 
irninense  rivers  as  Am^rii  a and  .Asia.  .Among  its  principal 
streams  are  the  Joliba,  oi  Quorra,  (better  known  to  Europe- 
36 
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ans  as  the  Niger,)  and  the  Nile.  The  former  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  geographers  for  many  centuries,  from  the 
mystery  that  hung  over  its  .source  and  course,  whicii  has  so 
long  baffled  the  efforts  of  explorers;  and  the  latter,  from  its 
banks  having  been  the  seat  of  a civilization  antedating  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  reserved  for  Richard  and  John  Lan- 
der. former  servants  of  Capt.  Clapperton.  to  remove  the  vail, 
and  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  ancient  Niger  has  its 
exit  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.  It  was  in  1836  that  the  brothers 
Lander,  by  descending  from  Boossa  to  the  gulf  jus=t  named, 
on  the  bo.som  of  this  stream,  set  this  vexed  question  forever 
at  rest.  The  principal  rivers  in  AA'est  Africa,  beginning  .at 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  proceeding  S.,  are  the  Senegal, 
Gambia,  Casamanza,  Cacheo,  the  Jeba  or  Geba,  the  Ric 
Grande,  the  Nunez,  the  Sierra  Leone,  the  Adirri  orAVdta,  the 
Quorra  Joliba  or  Niger,  theCongo  or  Zaire,  the  Coanza.  aj.d 
the  Gariep  or  Orange  river.  On  the  E.  coast,  the  larg- 
est rivers  are  the  Zambeze,  orQuillimane,  and  the  Jula 
or  Fumbo.  The  former  of  the.se  is  .said  to  be  900  miles  in 
length,  and  to  be  navigable,  during  the  wet  season,  from  200 
to  300  miles  above  its  mouth,  which  is  in  the  channel  of  AIo- 
zambiiiue.  The  .fuba  enters  the  Indian  ocean  nearly  under 
the  equator,  and  is  represented  to  be  navigable  for  boats  far 
into  the  interior.  The  other  principal  rivers  on  the  E.  coast 
are  the  Ilawash,  flowing  into  the  straits  of  Bali-el-mandeb, 
and  the  Atabara,  Bahr-el-Abiad.  (White  Nile.)  and  the  Bahr- 
el-.Azrek,  (Blue  Nile.)  all  branches  of  the  Nile,  which  is  the 
only  large  river  which  enters  the  Mediterranean  from  Africa. 
See  Nii,e. 

Although  much  of  Africa  is  yet  unexplored,  it  is  known 
to  contain  several  large  lakes.  Of  these.  Lake  Tchad,  situ- 
ated in  Borneo,  nearly  in  the  cen.  ie  of  the  continent,  is  the 
largest.  The  11th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  axid  the  15th  meridian 
of  E.  Ion.  intersect  this  lake,  which  is  about  ‘220  miles  in 
length,  and,  in  its  widest  part,  about  110  miles  in  breadth. 
About  10°  AV.  of  this,  the  Niger  flows  through  Lake  Debo.  in 
Soodan;  and  some  20°  to  the  E.  of  it,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek, 
or  E.  branch  of  the  Nile,  traverses  Lake  Dembea.  in  Abyssinia. 
South  of  the  equator  are  Lake  Nyassi  intersected  by  the  12lh 
parallel  of  S.  lat.  and  the  31th  meridian  of  E.  Ion.,  and  the 
recently  discovered  Lake  Ngami.  between  ‘20°  and  21°  S.  lat. 
and  2.3°  and  21°  E.  Ion.,  reported  to  be  about  70  miles  long. 
Of  Lake  Maravi.  (or  Zewa.)  in  East  Africa,  (supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  .same  as  Nyassi  ) little  is  known.  S.E.  of  'funis,  on 
the  sh'pes  of  .Mount  Atlas,  is  Lake  Lowdeah,  or  Sibkah-el- 
Lowdeah.  For  a full  description  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  see 
separate  articles. 

Climate.. — 'Taken  as  a continent,  owing  to  its  situation  in  or 
near  the  torrid  zone,  Africa  has  a higher  temperature  than 
either  of  the  other  grand  divisions  of  the  earth;  though 
even  here  the  variety  is  great.  The  desert  plains,  marshes, 
swamps,  and  the  alluvions  of  the  river  banks,  with  their 
pestilential  exhalations,  give  it  a fata!  distinction.  The  8.  and 
N.  extremities,  being  within  the  temperate  zone,  are  mode- 
rately healthy;  but  even  here  the  temperature  is  height- 
ened b}'  their  proximity  to  the  torri'l  zone,  and  yet  more, 
perhaps,  by  the  hot  winds  from  the  desert.s.  'The  E.  coast, 
with  some  exceptions,  is  generally  healthy;  but  the  AV. 
coast  is  most  destructive  to  the  white  race  of  .any  region 
yet  visited  by  the  European;  especially  between  10°  and 
11°  N.  lat.,  in  Senegambia.  being,  perhaps,  the  hottest 
place  on  the  globe,  'fhe  whole  of  the  Gold  coast  is  likewise 
very  unhealthy,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  great  contrast 
between  the  temperature  of  midday  and  midnight,  and  to 
sulphurous  exhalations  which  rise  from  the  valleys  every 
morning;  and  this  in  the  midst  of  most  delightful  scimery, 
varied  by  rock,  still  water,  and  forest,  'fhe  apjialling 
mortality  attending  the  different  expeditions  that  have 
gone  to  the  AA'.  coast  and  ascended  its  rivers,  bear  full  testi- 
mony to  its  reputation.  About  one-third  of  the  Europeans 
who  have  endeavored  to  ascend  the  Senegal  river  have 
perished  in  the  attempt;  and  nearly  half  of  these  composing 
the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  English  government  in  1816  to 
explore  the  river  Con  go,  shared  a similar  fate.  On  the  Niger 
expedition  in  1811.  out  of  115  Europeans.il  died  in  less  than 
two  months.  River  water,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  fatal 
agency,  from  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  was  care- 
fully analyzed  by  this  expedition,  xvithoxit  finding  the  gas  to 
exist  in  any  excess,  either  in  the  air  or  water.  Sierra  Leone 
is.  perhaps,  the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  these  unhealthy  re- 
gions. 'i’he  mortalitv  is  generally  caused  by  violent  fever 
of  the  intermittent  kind : and  yet  the  climate,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  is  delightful.  And  in  the  case  of  Captain 
'fuckev’s  exp  'dition — in  which  he  himself  was  a victim — 
the  thermometer  never  sank  below  60°  at  night,  and  seldom 
rose  above  76°  in  the  davtime.  There  are  but  two  seasons 
in  Africa,  the  wet  and  the  dry ; the  former  extending  from 
May  to  October,  inclusive  of  both:  the  dry  s<‘ason  occupying 
the  remaining  months.  The  wet  season  commences  and  ter 
minates  with  tornadoes  and  tremendous  storms  of  thunder 
and  lightning.  Fir  James  .Alexander,  speakmg  of  the  AA'. 
coast  of  North  .Africa,  says  that,  from  5^  till  8 o’clock,  the 
mornings  were  delightful ; but  that  after  the  la'.’er  hoim  ^he 
sun  shone  forth  with  intense  fierceness,  vegetation  drooped, 
and  men  withdrew  to  their  huts  or  tents,  and  i nimal" 
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to  the  forest.  Though  many  parts  of  Africa  are  delufted 
vvitli  rain,  in  the  deseids  and  in  K^ypt  it  seldom  or  never 
tails  one  of  the  causes,  no  douht,  of  the  hi-her  tempera- 
ture of  this  continent.  The  ranire  of  the  thermometer  on 
the  \V.  coast,  in  1819,  was  at  the  hifthest  only  96°,  mean  70°. 
not  higher  than  an  ordinary  American  summer,  in  lat.  40° 
N.;  while  the  avera^te  heat  at  Sierra  Leone  was  82°;  at  Caj)e 
Oxist  Castle  from  85°  to  99°;  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
from  89°  to  99°  in  the  warm  season.  The  hiiihest  it  was  ever 
olxserved  at  the  last  place  w as  102°,  and  it  is  never  lelow  59°. 

Vi'fjelalila  Pnxiuclions, — Perhaps  nothing  can  better  cha- 
racterize the  vegetation  of  this  region  than  the  fact  that  the 
palm  is  found,  in  one  or  other  of  its  varieties,  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  except  in  its  S.  extremity.  Along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  wheat  and  maize  are  cultivated ; the 
olive,  the  orange,  the  castor-oil  plant,  the  fig-tree,  and  the 
dwarf  and  the  date  palms,  are  plentiful : the  lotus,  so  famed 
in  ancient  history,  is  abundant,  and  still  eaten  to  some  ex- 
tent. South  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  the  date-palm  {Phoenix 
dticli/lifiTu)  is  so  abundant  as  to  give  its  name  to  the  coun- 
try. Itice,  maize,  plantains,  yams,  manioc,  pulse,  and 
earth-nuts  {Aruchia  hj/pooeM)  are  cultivated  along  the  whole 
\V.  coast,  within  the  tropics.  On  the  E.  coast,  within  the 
same  jxirallels.  the  products  are  similar,  but  rice  is  more  and 
maize  less  cultivated;  to  which  may  be  added  tamarinds 
and  cotton  in  great  abundance.  The  baobaletree.  sometimes 
39  feet  in  diameter,  though  but  19  or  15  feet  high,  was  first 
discovered  in  Senegaml  ia,  but  is  also  found  in  Nubia,  and 
as  far  as  29°  S.  lat.  It  has  a bushy  head,  and  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  native  food.  I n the  same  region  grows  the 
acacia,  which  furnishes  the  gum-senegal.  Along  the  W. 
co«ist  likewise,  but  especially  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  are 
found  the  Elfvix  Guinemsix.  from  which  palm-oil  and  wine 
are  olttained;  the  cabbage  palm,  the  wax  palm,  and  the  Shea 
butter-tree,  all  yielding  products  important  to  man.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  African  oak  and  the  mangrove.  Of 
fruits,  the  best  are  the  banana,  pawpaw,  custard  apple, 
lemon,  orange,  and  tamarind.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
wheat  and  other  cereals  are  cultivated;  but  the  most  cha- 
racteristic vegetation  of  this  district  is  the  heaths,  which 
grow  in  wonderful  ])rofusion,  in  great  variety,  and  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  Geraniums  and  various  bulbous  and  orchi- 
daceous plants  are  also  abundant,  i'he  N.E.  part  of  .\frica, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Guardafui.  is  rich  in  fiankincense, 
myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  numerous  other  spices.  The  high- 
lands of  Ethiopia  are  the  native  place  of  the  coffee-plant, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  province  of  Kaffa.  In  many 
parts,  this  tree  forms  thick  woods.  Abyssinia,  though  with- 
in the  tropics,  has.  on  account  of  its  elevation,  more  the 
V igetation  of  the  temperate  than  the  torrid  zone,  ( part  of  it. 
i.owever,  is  in  the  spice  region.)  while  Nubia,  which  is  farther 
from  the  equator,  is  much  more  tropical  in  its  vegetation. 
The  palm-oil  tree  and  Indian  cotton  are  among  its  promi- 
nent plants.  Egypt,  from  early  times,  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  wheat,  and  also  produces  rice,  beans,  peas,  sesamum. 
cotton,  senna,  and  other  ca.ssias.  Here,  too,  are  the  date, 
dwarf,  and  doum  palm. 

Zoology. — .\frica  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  her  ani- 
mals, especially  of  those  of  the  carnivorous  and  ferocious 
kind.  Of  300  mammals  that  inhabit  this  continent.  242  are 
peculiar  to  it.  The  lion,  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  of 
his  species,  the  leopard,  panther,  hyena,  (two  vaideties, 
spotted,  and  strand  or  coast-wolf.)  civet,  and  ichneumon  are 
among  its  carnivora;  the  hare,  rabi fit.  jerboa.  S(iuirrel.  rat. 
and  mouse,  among  its  rodentia;  the  gmund-hog.  sloth,  and 
long;tailed  pangolin.  (Munix  Mnulnctyla.)  among  its  eden- 
tata:  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  wild-boar, 
the  zebra,  and  (juagga.  among  its  pachydermata : 59  species 
of  antelope,  the  giraffe.  l)uffalo.  (in  several  varieties,)  among 
its  ruminantia;  and  the  chimpanzee,  baboon,  ape.  and  mon- 
key. among  its  ((uadrumana.  comprising,  in  all.  55  species 
of  the  last,  of  which  48  are  peculiar  ; 30  of  bats,  of  which  29 
are  peculiar;  of  carnivora  66.  of  which  52  are  peculiar:  of 
rodentia  48.  of  which  .38  are  peculiar:  edentata  3.  all  pecu- 
liar; pachydermata  15.  peculiar  12;  ruminantia  73.  peculiar 
63:  and  whales  {(.Hoct'cp)  19.  peculiar  8.  Of  horned  cattle 
there  are  many  diiferent  varieties:  the  oxen  of  Abyssinia 
and  Hornoo.  loth  having  horns  of  immense  size — the  former 
1 feet  in  length  and  2 feet  in  circumference  at  the  base;  the 
broad-tailed  sheep  of  Barbary,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
other  parts  of  A^'i<'a;  and  the  long-legged,  small-tailed 
sheep  of  Egypt. Sennaar,  and  Nubia.  The  doniestic  cat  is 
rare,  but  dogs  are  numerous.  Among  reptiles,  are  the  cro- 
codile. (found  in  all  the  tropical  countries,  and  in  the  Nile 
Oeiow  the  first  cataract,)  lizard,  serpents,  and  various  species 
of  voracious  reptiles.  Among  birds  are  the  ostrich,  now 
almost  confined  to  Africa:  vultures,  found  among  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Central  Africa  in  the  most  inaccessible  places 
towards  the  Bed  Sea.  in  Northern  Afi  ica.  and  in  Cape  Colony. 
Ohere  are  two  species,  the  VoUnr  KoJhi  and  the  Vulhir  uvri- 
cuUirix.  or  soci:il  vulture.  The  latter  is  of  gigantic  size,  and 
extremely  useful  in  devouring  carcasses  and  refuse  matter. 
The  Guinea-fowl  is  the  only  indi  renous  gallinaceous  fowl. 
Among  the  many  thousand  varieties  of  insects  are  the 
locuiit,  so  unfavorably  known  for  its  devastations  on  vegeta- 
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tion.  and  destructive  ants  in  myriads,  whose  habitations  at 
a distance  ])resent  the  appearance  of  villages.  'I'hej  move 
in  large  bodies,  consuming  every  substance,  animal  or  vege 
table,  that  comes  in  their  way. 

Cotitmercc. — The  commerce  of  Africa,  owing  to  its  barba 
rous  state,  unhealthy  climate,  and  want  of  great  gulfs,  lays, 
and  rivers  permeatitig  the  iiiterior,  has  never  been  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  this  vast  region.  To  the  disgrace 
of  humanity,  one  of  its  largest  items  of  commerce  has  betn 
that  of  human  beings:  and  according  to  the  Imperial  Gazet 
teer,  amounts  to  more  than  190,999  slaves  per  annum.  Ai 
present,  Brazil  and  Cuba  are  the  great  recipients  of  this  un- 
righteous traftic.  The  interna!  slave-trade  is  prol  ably  not 
less  than  the  external.  Slave-marts  are  e.stablished  li.r  their 
disposal,  and  they  are  moved  about  in  cai  avans  of  from  19C 
to  3990.  chietly  boys  and  girls.  Slavery  in  tVe.stern  Afiica 
is  said  to  exist  in  a much  milder  form  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  slaves  being  rarely  subjected  to  corjxiral 
punishment,  and  among  the  Foolahs  the  children  of  slaves 
are  never  sold.  The  principal  articles  exported  are  palm-oil, 
gold,  gold-dust,  ivory,  gums,  timber,  wax.  hides,  and  tea- 
thers.  from  Western  Africa.  'I’he  gum-senegal  is  exported 
in  large  (juantities  by  the  Moorish  tribes,  who  jiossess  the 
gum  forests  of  Sahara.  The  annual  produce  of  these  tbrests 
is  estimated  at  1.299,900  pounds,  'i'he  Moors  exclwnge  blue 
calicoes  for  the  gum.  Gold,  fashioned  into  trinkets,  is  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce,  and  salt  is  a very  imjxn  t- 
ant  article  of  internal  traffic.  'I’he  cowrie,  a small  shell  im- 
ported from  the  .Maidive  islands,  is  the  princiiial  circulating 
medium  of  Interior  and  Southern  Africa.  From  4999  to 
5999  of  these  are  equivalent  to  about  $b.  Among  the  ex- 
ports to  Western  Africa  in  1842,  there  were,  from  England, 
liaberdashery.  Ac.  between  12,099/.  and  13.099/.;  1 rass  and 
copper  manufactures.  13.850/.:  cotton  manufactures, 229,564/,; 
books.  .362/.:  and  arms  and  ammunition.  1»6.9(I9/. 

Ifixtory  of  Di.-corery. — It  is  sup|)(ised  that  the  peninsular 
form  of  Africa  was  knowm  to  the  ancients,  and  that  the  I’he- 
nicians  and  Egyptians  had  circumnavi edited  it.  'I’he  Car- 
thaginians trafficked  regularly  on  the  W.  coast,  and  maile 
settlements  there:  but  their  accounts  are  very  brief  and 
indefinite,  as  are  those  of  the  liomans  who  followed  them. 
No  definite  knowledge  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa  was 
olitained  till  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
when  Portuguese  enterprise  revealed  the  regions  beyond 
Cape  Bojador.  ha\  ing  doubled  that  point  in  1-133;  but  they 
dill  not  discover  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  till  51  years  after- 
wards, nor  did  Vasco  de  Gama  double  it  till  1498.  In  1588. 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a patent  to  some  merchants  to  carry 
on  the  trade  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  In  1618.  Paez.  a 
Portuguese,  visited  the  sources  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  and 
the  same  year  the  Garni  ia  was  ascended  as  far  as  'I'enda. 
In  1650  tile  Dutch  formed  a colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  176)1.  Captain  Henri  Hop.  a Dutchman,  traversed 
the  country  of  the  Namaijuas.  In  1779.  Bruce  travelled 
through  Abyssinia.  In  1795.  Park  traced  the  source  of  the 
Niger.  In  179.3-6.  Browme  visited  Darfoor  and  Bornoo.  In 
1797.  Barrow  penetrated  as  fin-  as  the  snow  mountains  in 
South  Africa.  In  1891.  'I'rutter  and  Somerville  reached  L;vt- 
takoo.  the  capital  of  the  Bechuanas.  In  1895.  Park  again 
attempted  to  trace  the  Niger,  but  never  returned.  In  1822, 
Denham  and  Clapperton  crossed  the  Sahara,  di.scovered  Lake 
'I'chad,  and  tr.i veiled  through  Bornoo  and  the  Fellatah 
country.  In  1826.  Laing  penetrated  to  Timbuctoo.  In  ].'-39, 
Lander  explored  the  Niger  or  .loliba.  and  ascertained  its  out- 
let to  be  in  theBightof  Benin  In  1844.  Duncan  penetrated 
into  the  interior  from  the  Bight  of  Benin,  to  lat.  13°  6'  N.; 
Ion.  1°  3'  E.  In  1845-6.  llichard.son  traversed  a great  part 
of  the  Desert  of  Sahara:  and  the  Hev.  Mr.  Bebmann  disco- 
vered a lofty  mountain,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  in 
Eastern  Africa,  about  285  miles  W.  of  Mombas.  lu  1849, 
Mr.  Livingstone  discovered  a large  lake  called  Ngami  in  South 
Africa.  Dr.  Knoblicher  reached  about  lat. 4°  N.on  the  M'hite 
Nile  in  1859.  without  arriving  at  its  source,  or  reaching  the 
suppo.sed  Mountains  of  the  Jloon.  In  1850-51,  Drs.  Barth 
and  Overweg  explored  Lake  Tchad,  and  visited  several  ini 

portant  places  (hitherto  little  known)  in  Central  Africa. 

Adj.  and  inhab.  Afric.^n.  af're-kan:  (Fr.  Afric.\i\.  2'free'- 
k^Nc',  feminine,  Africaine.  ^'free'kJin/;  Ger.adj.  Afrikanisch, 
d-fre-k^'nish  ; inhab.  Afrika.xer.  d-fre-kd'ner.) 

AFBICA.  a village  of  Franklin  co..  Pennsylvania,  7 miles 
E.  of  Chamber.sburg.  Pop.  200,  mostly  n.igroes, 

A Fine  AN.  A F/nCA  IN.  or  A FFICA  INF.  See  Africa. 

AFBICAN  TSL.ANDS,  a group  of  low  islets  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  N.ofthe  Amirante  Islands.  Lat.  4°  .55' S.,  Ion.  53° .33  FI 

AFBIK  A.  A FinKANIsrn.  A Fh  IKANEP.  See  Africa. 

AFBTKl.AH  or  AFKIKIYAH.  d-free/kee'yd,  or  MAHA- 
DIAH,  md-hi'dee'l.  a decayed  town  and  seaport  of  Tunis,  on 
the  Mediterranean.  115  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tunis.  Pop.  about  3000. 

AFIMQUE.  See  Africa. 

AFSII.ABSor  AFSCHABS.  df'sharzL oneofthemany  tribes 
of  Persia,  of  foreign  descent,  form  ingdisti  net  clas.ses  apart  from 
the  original  Persians.  The  Afshars,  who  trace  ^heir  origin 
to  the  Toorkomans,  are  divided  into  two  principal  branches, 
Shainloo  (Shamlu)  and  Kirkloo.  (Kirklu.)  It  Ls  a numerous 
tribe.  Inhabiting  altogether  about  20,000  houses.  They  priu- 
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n' nil  lly  reside  in  towns,  and  are  to  be  found  in  greatest  num- 
U > at  Vbiverd  and  llelat. 

A F'Y  bST A DT  or  AFYESTA D.  See  Avestad. 

AF  It/,  a t^v  n of  Hind  istan,  province  of  Delhi, 

presidirncy  of  Lengiil,  the  Kumaon  mountains.  Lat. 

25'  Ion.  78°  40'  K. 

AdAhliV’.  or  Alill.^HLY,  d',4'bl^e,  a town  of  Africa,  oasis 
ofTooat,  on  the  route  from  Ti-ipoli  to  Timbuctoo.  Lat.  20° 
40'  .V.;  Ion.  0°  i)S'  E.  It  is  built  of  stone,  said  to  be  well 
proviiled  with  water,  and  is  a station  where  the  merchants 
of  .M.irocco  meet  with  those  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Fezzan. 

AdADd/^.VGADES.  di'ad&z',  AGUES,  or  AG  DAS.  dg'ddst, 
rt  considerable  city  of  Central  .Afri-a,  capital  of  the  kini;dom 
of  Ashen,  in  an  oasis  of  the  Sahara.  Lat.  IS®  1 J'  N.;  Ion.  lb° 
F h is  a fortified  palace.  Here  the  merchants  of  Soodan 
meet  at  stated  periods  those  of  the  North  African  states. 
Agadez  was  f irmerly  a large  citv.  with  a population  of  from 
50,000  to  00.000.  Ur.  Barth  estimates  the  inhabitants  at  pre- 
sent at  7000  or  8000. 

AGADIR,  AGADEEB,  d-gd-deer',  or  SANTA  CRUZ,  a for- 
tified town,  and  the  most  southern  seaport  of  .Morocco,  pro- 
v.nce  ofSoos.on  the  .Atlantic.  22  miles  S.E.  of  CapeGhir.  Lat. 
50°  20'  .3.')"  N.;  Ion.  9°  25'  .50"  E.  Pop.  600.  (?)  It  .stands  on 
a declivity  overlooking  a large  and  safe  harbor,  and  has 
some  trade  with  >Iarseiiles. 

AGALEGAS,  d-gd-bVgds.  or  GALEGA.  gd-ld'gi  a small 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  485  miles  .\.VV'.  of  the  .\. 
extremity  of  Madagascar.  The  N.  end  of  the  island  is  in  lat. 
10°  21'  20"  S. ; Ion.  56°  28'  E.  It  is  11  miles  in  length,  and 
little  more  than  1 mile  in  breadth. 

-AG.A-ME.  d gd,'m5h.  a provi  ice  of  3'igre.  in  Abyssinia,  in 
the  X.E.  part  of  that  territory,  and  \V.  from  the  great  salt 
plain  in  whi  h the  country  terminates  N.E. 

AGAMEX'TiCUS  M )U.VT.Al.\,  in  York  co.,  Maine,  about 
4 miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  important  as  a landmark  for 
seamen.  The  summit  is  672  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

AG  ANA.  d-gd'nd.  a fortified  town,  and  capital  of  Guahan, 
one  of  the  Ladmnes.  on  its  \V.  coast.  Pop.  2000. 

AG.AKRIB.  a mountain  of  Egypt.  See  Agreed. 

AG'.A  I’E  H.AKB  )R.  in  the  N.  part  of  the  upper  peninsula 
of  Ali  -hi  ran.  on  Keweenaw  Point. 

AGATH.A.  See  Agde. 

AGATHAPGLTS.  See  S\nt  Agata. 

AG.ATT  ) ).  d,-gdt/too,  or  AG.A’rM'A,  a small  island  of  the 
Al'utian  group,  whose  centre  is  in  lat.  52°  42'  N.,  Ion.  172° 
37'  W. 

AG'AVVAM',  a jiost-township  of  Hampden  co.,  Massaclm- 
sclts,  on  the  \V.  side  of  Connecticut  river,  about  2 miles 
S.IV.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  ItiOS. 

AG'AW  AN'  RI VER,  a small  stream  of  Plymouth  co.,  in  the 
E.  I'lrt  of  Mas.sachusetts,  which  unites  its  waters  with  But- 
termilk bay. 

AGD.AS.  or  AGD.ASS.  See  Agadez. 

AGDM.  drd.  {anc.Apf'tfha,)  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Herault.  port  on  left  bank  of  the  Herault.  (which  is  here 
crossed  by  a suspension  bridge.)  and  Canal  du  Midi.  2 miles 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  -30  miles  S.W'.  of  Montpelier. 
Pop.  (1852)9115.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  but  being  built 
of  bl.ick  basalt,  has  a grim  appearance,  and  is  popularly 
called  the  Black  town.  It  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls, 
and  has  a college,  a s •hool  of  navimtion.  and  an  active  coast- 
ing trade.  Its  port  is  defended  by  Fort  Brescau. 

AGD. ’IH.  3;'deh.  or  .AUGDEH,  a town  of  Persia.  70  miles 
W.N.AV.  of  Yezd,  to  which  city  the  inhabitants  send  goats' 
hair  for  the  manufacture  of  shawls. 

AGEN,  d'zh^N«',*(anc.  A fjiii/uiDn.)  a town  of  France,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Lot-et-iJaronne.  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Garonne,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  72  miles  S.E.  of 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  (1852)  16,027.  It  is  most  agreeably  situated, 
and  has  some  good  public  edifices,  including  the  prefecture, 
seminary,  public  library,  with  15.000  volumes,  and  several 
churches.  It  has  a royal  court,  large  sail-cloth  factory,  and 
manufactures  of  serge,  cotton  prints,  star -h.  leather.  <fec..  and 
is  an  entrepot  for  the  trade  between  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse. 

A'GENCY,  or  .AGENCY  CITY,  a po.st-village  of  Wapello  co.. 
Iowa,  about  4 miles  N.E.  of  the  Des  .Moines  river.  Poji.  567. 

AGENCY,  a village  of  Winnisheik  co.,  Iowa,  on  'Turkey 
river. 

AGKNDICUM.  See  Sens. 

AGE. NDLS.  (.Ag6nois.)  d'zha'nw3/,  an  ancient  district  of 
France,  in  Guianne.  It  constituted  part  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  Aquitaine,  and  is  now  comprised  in  the  department  of 
Lotet-Garonne. 

AGER,  d uniR',  atown  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  25  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Lerida  in  a valley.  Pop.  2290. 

AGERGL.A.  d id-ro'ld.  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ci- 
tra.  on  a mountain,  10  miles  AV.S.AV.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  .3470. 

AG'GER,  canal,  a natural  communication  between  the 
Lymtiord  and  the  North  Sea.  in  Denmark,  N.  of  . Jutland ; 
formed  during  a storm  in  1825. 

AGGERSHUUS,  dg'gers-hooss',a  stift  or  province  of  Nor- 


* This  is  an  exception  to  a general  rule : the  regular  pronun- 
ciation would  bo  Almost  ah'zhongL 
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way,  situated  between  lat.  58°  56'  and  62°  58'  N.,  and  Ion. 
andlz°E.  Capital  Christiania.  Pop.  (1845)  592,581 . For  its 
agriculture,  its  mines,  and  its  commerce,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant province  in  the  kingdom. 

AGGERSHUUS,  the  name  of  an  old  fort,  which  served  as 
a citadel  to  Christiania,  and  which  gives  its  name  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Aggershuus. 

AGGERSOE,  ( Aggersoe,)  dg'gers-b'eh,  a small  island  of  Den- 
mtirk,  in  the  Great  Belt,  5 miles  from  the  S.W.  point  of  See- 
land. 

AGGIUS,  dd'je-ooce,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  35 
miles  N.E.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  2026. 

AG  H ABGE.  ao'a-bo.  a parish  of  Ireland,Leinster,  Queen’s  co. 

AGHADES.  See  Agadez. 

AGH.ADJE,  da'a-do.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry,  27 
miles  S.W'.  of  Castlemaine.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle 
and  the  cathedral  still  remain. 

AGHAROJN.  or  AGH.AKCN,  d-gd-roon',  or  KIIANZIR, 
kdn'zeer.  {i.e.  ‘‘hog.”)  a village  of 'Turkey  in  A.sia.  pashalicof 
Diarhekir.  finely  situated  in  a gorge  of  the  mountains  of  Dar- 
khsh-Dagh,  and  surrounded  by  magnificent  walnut-trees. 

AGH.M.AT,  dG'mdt/,  a fortified  town  of  Morocco,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  N.  declivity  of  Alount 
.Atlas,  24  miles  S.  of  Morocco,  Pop.  6000,  including  about 
1000  .lews. 

AillDR,  dfGor,  or  IIIN-GOIA  a river  of  Beloochistan.  foil- 
ing into  the  Arabian  sea,  and  dividing  tlie  provinces  of  Loog 
and  Kelat. 

AGHRIM,  or  AUGIIRIM. awgtnm  urawn'rim,  a parisn  of 
Ireland,  co.  of  Galway,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Loughrea.  It  is 
famous  in  British  history  for  the  great  victory  obtained  here 
in  1091  by  the  troops  of  William  111.  over  those  of  .lames  II. 

AGINCOURT. d'zhdNo'kooR/, or  AZINCOU h'T, d'zdN^'kooR?, 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  12  miles  N 
W'.  of  St.  Pol.,  near  which,  on  the  25th  October.  1415.  the 
English,  under  Henry  V.,  totally  defeated  a vastly  superior 
French  force. 

.AGIO  S'TRATI,  d'jo  strd/tee,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  ar- 
chipelago. 20  miles  S.  of  Lemnos,  and  46  miles  W.N.W.  of 
.Mitylene,lat.  29°  21'  N.,  Ion.  25°  1'  7"  E. 

AGL.ASOO.N,  or  AGLASOUN,  d'gld-soon',  (anc.  Sigulas^sus,) 
a town  of  .Asia  Minor,  Anatolia,  on  a mountain,  55  miles  N. 
of  Sataliah. 

AGLIE.  dl'yd,  or  AGLI.A,  dl'yd,  a town  of  Piedmont,  and 
9 miles  S W.  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  4200.  It  has  a splendid  royal 
palace,  with  extensive  parks  and  gardens. 

AGLY,  d'glee'.  a small  river  of  France,  departments  of 
Aude  and  Pyreneei-Orien  tales,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

AGN'ADELLG,  Sn-yd-del'lo.  a village  of  Venetian  Lom- 
baruy,  10  miles  E.  of  Lodi.  Here,  in  1509,  Louis  VII.,  King 
of  France,  gained  a complete  victory  over  the  Austrians : and 
here,  in  1705,  Prince  r.ugene  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of 
Vendome.  Pop.  1600. 

.AG.NANO.  dn-yd'no,  a village  of  Tuscany,  3|  miles  N.E.  of 
Pisa.  It  has  mineral  springs  and  a cavern  of  mephitic 
vapour  in  its  vicinity. 

.AGN.ANO.  LAKE,  in  the  kingdom  and  3 miles  W.  of  Na- 
ples. It  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is 
about  half  a mile  in  diameter.  Near  it  are  the  Grotta  del 
Cane  and  the  sulphur  baths  of  San  Germano. 

AG/NEW’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

.AGNO,  dn'yo,  a river  of  I.<ombardy,  an  affluent  of  the 
Adige  from  the  left.  Length,  above  50  mile.s. 

AG.Nt).  dn'yo.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Ticino, 
in  a fertile  valley  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bedagio,  3 miles  AY.  of  Lugano.  Pop.  726. 

AGNONE.  dn-yotna.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Molise, 
on  a hill.  20  miles  .N.W.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  7000.  Said  to 
produce  the  best  copper  wares  in  the  kingdom. 

AG'NUR',  or  AK'NUR',  a town  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  right 
bank  of  theChenaub.  35mitesabove  w’here  it  is  joined  by  the 
'Tauhi  or  Makkati  river,  95  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Lahore;  lat.  22° 
52'  N.,  Ion.  74°  58'  E. 

AGO,  d'goo.  a small  island  of  Sw’eden,  in  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia; lat.  61°  32'  N’..  Ion.  17°  '22'  E. 

AGOA  FRl.A,  d/gwd-free'd.  (i.c.  “ cold  water.”)  a town  of 
Brazil,  province  and  100  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Isahia. 

AGOA  DE  P.AO.  d'gwd  da  a mountain  peak  of  the 

island  of  St.  Michael,  Azores,  near  its  centre,  2066  feet  in 
elevation. 

AGOA  DE  P.AO,  a village  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  above 
island.  15  miles  E.  of  Ponta  Delgada.  Pop.  2000. 

AGOA-QUEN'TE.  dtgwd  ken'tA.  (/.  c.  " hot  water.”  or  ‘‘hid 
spring,”)  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Goyaz.  near  the  mcutn 
of  the  Rio  das  Almas^  190  miles  N.E.  of  Goyaz. 

.AGOAS-DOCES.  d'gwds  doWs.  (i.e.  “ sweid  water,”) a town 
of  Brazil,  province  of  Mina.s-Geraes,  on  a tributary  of  the  8ao 
Francisco. 

AGD'GEBIC  L.AKE.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  upjier  peninsula 
of  -Michigan.  Its  outlet  joins  Ontonagon  river.  U-ngth.  fol- 
lowing the  bend  of  the  lake,  almut  15  miles;  bivadth.  2 mile.s. 

AGUGNA,  d-g6n'yd.  or  GOG.NA,  ghii'yd.  a river  )f  Pied 
iimnt.  rising  in  Rake  Orta,  and  tlow  iug  S to  tfii-  Po,  ‘6  m»V 
N.E.  of  Alessandria. 
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AGOGNA,  a castle  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  A^ogna  river,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Mortara. 

AGON,  i'ghN®^  a small  seaport  of  France,  department  of 
Manche,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  on  the  coast,  opposite 
Jersey,  and  5 miles  W.  of  Ooutances.  Pop.  1561. 

AGilON  A,  i-goohid,  a small  state  of  Western  Africa,  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  territory  of  Ashantee,  between  lat.  5°  25'  and  5° 
45'  X.,  Ion.  10'  and  40'  W.  It  is  thus  aV)Out  30  miles  from  E. 
to  W.,  ind  about  20  from  N.  to  S.  'I'here  are  one  Danish,  one 
Dulch.  and  one  British  settlement  on  the  coast  of  this  dis- 
trict, named,  respectively,  Christiansborg,  Crevecoeur,  and 
B’o?t  Janies. 

AGJKDO.  il-goR'do.  a town  or  Northern  Italy,  government 
of  \'enice,  in  a fruitful  plain,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Belluno.  It 
pit.ssesses,  in  the  valley  of  Imperiua,  the  richest  copper  mines 
in  Italy.  Pop.  3500. 

AG.)STA,  d-gos'ti.  or  AUGUSTA, 6wgoos'ta,afortified  city 
of  Sicily,  proviiice  of  Catania,  on  a peninsula  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 14  miles  N.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  10,000.  Its  port  is 
defended  by  a tower,  and  by  forts  Garcia  and  Vittoria.  In 
1693  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  eartlnjuake.  on  which 
occasion  more  than  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried 
under  its  ruins.  Exports  salt.  oil.  wines,  and  honey. 

AGDWS,  ^gCwsi'.  a people  of  Abyssinia,  divided  into  three 
distinct  tribes,  one  of  which  inhabits  the  fertile  country 
lying  immediately  W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nile,  in  the 
territory  of  Amhara:  another,  called  the  Gualin  Agows.  in- 
habit the  district,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Teca/.ze.  in  'figi  e : 
the  third  occupies  a tract  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  same  river, 
also  in  Tigre. 

AGRA,  ^'gri,  a government,  province,  and  district  of  Ilin- 
dostan.  The  government  includes  the  N.W.  provinces  of 
Delhi.  Meerut,  liohilound  Agra.  Allahabad,  and  Benares. 
Area.  85,571  .sijuare  miles:  population,  23.800,549.  The  pro- 
vince of  Agra  is  situated  chiefly  between  lat.  25°  and  2.s°  N. 
It  is  about  250  miles  long  and  ISO  broad.  Watered  by  the 
Ganges,  the  Jumna,  the  Chumbul,  and  various  .smaller 
streams.  It  is  generally  tlat,  and  destitute  of  wood.  In  many 
parts  there  is  a deficiency  of  water,  the  smaller  streams  being 
either  aVisorbed  by  the  heat  or  turned  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation:  wells  are  therefore  the  only  resource  of  the  in- 
habitants. 'fhe  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
indigo,  cotton,  toba  CO.  and  sugar;  wheat  and  barley,  how- 
ever. form  the  principal  crops,  and  rice  is  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  rivers.  Cotton  is  the  staple  product. 

AGHA,  d'gi-a,  or  AKBAKABAD.  ak-bar'abdd'.  a city  of 
Ilindostan,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
right  Viank  of  the  river  Jumna.  115  miles  S.S.E.  of  Delhi. 
740  miles  W.N.W.  of  Calcutta.  630  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bombay, 
and  1000  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Madras.  Lat.  27°  11'  N.;  Ion. 
78°  E.  A great  part  of  the  city  is  now  in  a ruinous  state,  but 
it  still  maintains  much  of  its  ori  ginal  splendor.  'I'he  houses 
generally  are  lofty,  consisting  of  several  stories:  the  streets 
are  extremely  narrow.  It  contains  no  modern  buildings 
of  any  note,  but  some  of  its  more  ancient  stru'-tures  are  on 
a scale  of  great  magnificence.  Of  these,  the  most  celebrated 
is  Tauj  or  'Taj  Mahal,  a inan.soleum  built  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan.  in  commemo- 
ration of  N’oor  Jehan.  his  favorite  queen.  This  superb  edi- 
fice. the  finest  in  India,  and  probably  in  the  world,  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a hicrh 
red.stone  wall,  and  forms  a quadrangle  of  190  sf|uare  yards, 
wit  h a lofty  dome  of  70  feet  diameter  in  the  centre,  and  tall 
minarets  rising  from  the  angles  in  the  terrace.  It  is  built 
of  white  marble:  and  the  great  central  hall,  in  which  are  the 
tombs  of  the  emperor  and  the  queen,  is  paved  with  altef- 
nate  squares  of  various-colored  marl  le.  while  the  walls, 
tombs,  and  screens  are  ornamented  with  the  most  exquisite 
mosaic-work,  chiefly  of  cornelian,  lapis  lazuli,  and  jasper. 
The  chambers  and  corridors  which  surround  the  hall  are 
finished  with  similar  elegance.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
building  is  said  to  have  been  3.174,802/.  sterling.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a beautiful  garden,  adorned  with  fountains 
of  white  marble,  and  containing  a profusion  of  fine  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs.  It  is  now  in  charge  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. and  is  kept  in  the  highest  order.  I'he  fort  of  Agra  is 
large,  and  strongly  built  of  red  sandstone. -with  a ditch,  a 
doulile  rampart,  and  bastion.  It  has  been  repaired  and 
much  improved  for  the  accommodation  of  the  British  garri- 
son. The  trade  of  Agra,  carried  on  partly  by  land  and  partly 
by  water,  consists  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  indigo,  silk, 
and  sugar,  and  the  importation  of  horses,  camels,  grain, 
fresh  and  dried  fruits,  and  manufactured  silk  and  cotton. 
Bop.  in  1837.  96.597.  From  1504  to  1647.  Agra  was  the  seat 
of  th?  Mohammedan  empire  in  India.  It  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  the  Mahratta  war.  17th  of  October.  1803. 

AGBAKIIAN.  ig-r^-k^n'.  a cape  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  Rus- 
sian territory,  lat,  43°  40'  N.,  Ion.  48°  10'  E.,  with  a bay  of 
the  same  name  on  the  N.  side. 

AGHAM.  Og'rOm/,  or  ZAGRAB,  zA'grdb',  (L.  ^oig^’o/a'a.)  a 
city  of  the  Austrian  empire,  capital  of  Croatia,  on  a hill  near 
the  Save,  160  miles  S.S.W.  of  Vienna.  Bop.  14.800.  It  is 
uandsome  . has  many  good  buildings,  including  a cathedral 
tnd  the  government  house.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  ban, 
aud  seat  of  the  superior  courts  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the 
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I Banat;  and  has  a royal  academy,  a gyninasium,  society  O' 
music,  manufactures  of  silks  and  porcelain,  and  a larg* 
trade  in  corn  and  tobacco.  'I'wo  .journals  are  published  in 
the  town,  which  also  contains  2 librai  ies,  a theological  semi- 
nary, civil  and  military  hospitals,  and  an  institution  fur 
sisters  of  charity. 

AGKA.MUNT,  d-grd-moont/,  a town  of  Spain,  Catalonia 
30  miles  N.E.  of  Lerida.  on  the  Sio.  Bop.  2680.  It  has  a 
cathedral  school  of  piamary  instruction,  and  a square  in 
which  is  an  artesian  fountain. 

AGRA  1*11  A,  d/grS-fi.  a village  in  the  Isle  of  Corfu. 

AGRABIIO,  i/grd-fo.  a part  of  the  Bindus  range  of  moun- 
tains, in  Greece,  between  Thessaly  and  Epii  us. 

AGHEDA.  t4g-r.Vpd.  a town  of  Spain.  Old  Castile,  at  the 
foot  of  Moncaldo,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Soria.  Bop.  3847.  It  is 
divided  by  the  Queiles,  which  is  crossed  by  a magnificent 
stone  bridge  of  one  arch.  Commerce  in  grain  and  fruit. 

AGBEDA.  dg-r:Bdd.  a town  of  South  America,  New  Grar 
nada.  province  of  Bopayan.  with  gold-mines. 

AGREED,  AGRIB, ‘d-greeb/.  AGARRIB.  d'g^r-reeb/,  oi 
GRARIB.  grd-reeb/.  MOUN'l'.  a remarkable  mountain  ol 
Central  Egypt,  about  16  miles  inland  from  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez.  Lat.  28°  12'  N.:  Ion.  32°  42'  E.  It  is  of  a 
conical  form,  and  of  so  great  a height  that  it  can  be  seen  at 
a distance  of  100  miles. 

AGRIA.  See  Erlau. 

AGRlGEN'l’UIM.  See  Girgexti. 

AGTELEK,  hgTa'lek'.  a village  of  Ilungarjq  county  of 
Gomor.  celebrated  for  the  stalactite  grotto  of  Baradla. 

AGUA  CALIENTE.  d/gwd  kd-le-^n'tA.  (/.  c.  “ warm  water,” 
or  “warm  spring.”)  a small  settlement  in  San  Diego  co..  Ca- 
lifornia, about  60  miles  N.E.  of  San  Diego.  It  is  named  from 
a warm  spring  in  the  vicinity. 

AGU.4SCALIENTES.  d'gwds  kd-le-An'tAs.  a town  of /Mexico, 
state  of  Aguas  Calientes.  270  miles  N.W,  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Lat.  22°  .\.,  Ion.  10l°45'  W.  It  stands  in  a level  plain  upwards 
of  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  and  is  very  favorably  situated  for 
trade,  the  great  road  from  Zacatecas  to  Sonora  and  Durango 
crossing  here  the  highway  from  San  I.uis  Botosi  to  Guadala- 
jara. It  has  numerous  churches.  thi-ee  convents,  and  a hos- 
pital. and  is  surrc.unded  by  rich  gardens,  with  olives,  vines, 
figs,  pears.  Ac.  In  the  vicinity  are  two  warm  mineral  springs, 
from  which  the  town  takes  its  name.  Estimated  pojt.  20,000. 

AGUAS  CALIENTES.  a recently  organized  state  in  the 
S.E.  central  part  of  Mexico.  Capital,  Aguas  Calientes.  lap. 
in  18.54.  81.727. 

AGUACil.NBA.  d'gwd-chd/pd.  a town  of  Guatemala,  pro- 
vince of  San  Salvador.  It  lies  about  30  miles  from  the 
Bacific.  on  the  road  between  the  city  of  Guatemala  and 
Sonsonate.  Lat.  14°  N.,  Ion.  89°  40'  W. 

.\GU.\D1LLA.  d-gwd-neel'yd.  a town  and  seaport  ofthe  An- 
tilles. island  of  Borto  Rico,  on  its  N.W.  coast.  66  miles  W.  of 
San  Juan.  Bop.  2500.  (?)  The  anchoi'age  is  good. 

AGUA  DULCE.  d'gwd  dooRsd.  (t.e.  “sweet  water,”)  a creek 
of  Nueces  co..  Texas,  flows  into  Laguna  del  Madre. 

AGUA  FBI  A.  d'gwd  free'd.  (be.  “cold  water.”  or  “cold 
spring.”)  a small  village  of  New  Mexico,  in  Santa  Fe  co., 
about  6 miles  S.W.  of  Santa  Fe. 

AGU.4  FRTA.  a post-town  in  /Mariposa  co..  California,  in 
the  mining  district,  at  the  M'.  ba.se  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It 
is  about  70  miles  S.E.  of  Stockton,  on  a creek  of  its  own 
name,  flowing  into  JTariposa  river. 

AGUABEIII.  d'gwd-pa-hee'.  a liver  of  Brazil,  rises  rear  lat 
16°  15'  S.,  and.  after  a course  of  about  100  miles,  fiills  into 
the  Jauru,  an  affluent  of  the  Barae-uay. 

AGU.V.  VOLCAN  DE.  vol-kdn'  dd  d'gwd.  (be.  “volcano  of 
water.”)  a mountain  of  Central  America,  state  and  25  miles 
S.W.  of  Guatemala ; its  crater  is  15.000  feet  above  the  sea. 

AGUEDA.  d-gd/nd.  a river  of  Spain,  affluent  of  the  Douro, 
forming  part  of  the  fiamtier  of  Bortugal.  on  the  N.E.  of  Beira. 

AGUILA.  d/ghe-ld.  or  ag'wil-d.  a small  creek  of  Victoria  co., 
Texas,  falling  into  Lavacca  bay. 

AGUIIjAR.  d-ghe-laR/,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  in  a 
vallev  of  the  same  name.  Bop.  516. 

AGUILAR  DE  CAMBO,  d-ehe-laR'  dd  kdm'po.  a town  of 
Spain.  59  miles  N.N.E.  of  Balencia,  on  the  Bisuerga.  sui'- 
rounded  by  ruined  walls : with  a school  of  primary  instruc- 
tion and  a public  hospital.  Bop.  618. 

AGUILAR  DE  CA/MBOS.  d-ghe-lan/  dd  kdm'poce.  a town 
of  Spain,  province  and  34  miles  N.W.  of  Valladolid,  with  an 
ancient  castle.  Bop.  775. 

AGUILAR  DE  LA  FRONTED  A,  d-ghe-laR'  dd  Id  fron- 
td'rd.  a town  of  Spain,  22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cordova,  capital 
of  the  judicial  district,  on  the  Cabra,  is  remarkable  for  the 
whitene.ss  of  its  houses  and  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets 
It  has.  besides  three  elegant  public  squares,  a new  town- 
hall.  several  chapels,  a hospital,  a dismantled  .Moorish  cas 
tie.  and  several  schools.  Trades  in  corn  and  wine.  Fop 
11,836. 

AGUILAS.  d/ffhe-lds,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Murcia, 
on  the  Mediterranean.  37  mibx:  S.W.  of  Cartagena,  with  a 
small  but  very  secure  port:  residence  of  vice-consuls  of  Eng- 
land. France,  and  Bortu'ral.  It  is  regular  and  well  built, 
with  a castle  and  a fortress  garrisoned  by  100  men.  Chief 
commerce,  export  of  grain.  Bop.  4832,  including  garrison 
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aGUILLA  or  AGUIT  A.  (a-gwina?)  CREEK,  Texas,  flows 
southward,  and  enters  the  Brazos  in  MacLennan  county. 

A(iUl.MES,  ( Afriiimes.)  d-^jwee^m§.s,  a town  of  the  Grand 
Canary  Isl.-iud,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Guayadeque,  and  about 
1100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Pop.  3073. 

AGULEXITZA,  d-goo-lA-nit'si,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the 
Morea.  government  of  Tripliylia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Koophia,  ‘20  miles  S.E.  of  Gastooui.  It  has  some  trade  in 
' wine.  <fcc. 

AGULHAS,  d-gooPyds,  (sometimes  improperly  written 
LAGULLAS.)  CA  PE  and  BA.VK.  The  former  is  in  lat.  34° 
51'  30"  S.,  Ion.  lO-’  56'  30"  E.,  being  the  .southernmost  point 
of  Africa,  is  situated  about  100  miles  E.S.E.  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Its  highest  part  is  455  feet  above  the  level 
ol  the  sea.  A lighthouse  has  been  recently  erected  on  the 
cape,  the  light  of  which  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
March  1,  1849.  The  structure  stands  on  an  elevation  of 
about  5‘2  feet  alioye  high  water. 

AH.VDKOl,  3-hdd-koy',  a village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Ana- 
tolia, 6 miles  from  Ushak.  It  has  ruins  supposed  to  be 
those  of  ancient  TrajanopnUx. 

AHAGU.A.y,  dh-ii-gwp,  a slave-port  on  the  E.  coast  of  Gui- 
nea. about  lat.  6°  U'  15"  N.;  Ion.  1°  45'  E. 

A H.\.M’A.  ^-hin'ta.  a kingdom  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa, 
extending  from  .\ncobia  to  the  Chama;  bounded  on  the  M’. 
by  Apollonia.  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Fantee  territories.  It  is 
the  richest,  and,  in  every  respect,  most  improved  district  on 
this  coast.  It  is  now,  like  the  whole  of  the  Gold  Coast,  sub- 
ject to  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee. 

AH.\K,  d-har',  a town  of  Persia,  province' f Azerbaijan,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Koor,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Tabreez.  It  has 
700  houses  enclosed  by  a ruined  wall. 

AH.\SCItAGH,  ds'krd  or  ds'krd.n.  a town  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  co.  of  Galway.  The  town  is  neat  and  clean — a rare 
occurrence  in  tliis  part  of  Ireland. 

AHAUS,  d'howss,  a town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  on  the 
Aa.  ‘27  miles  W..\.W.  of  Miinster,  with  a castle,  ttie  residence 
of  the  prince  of  Salm-Kyrburg.  Manufactures  of  linen  and 
tobacco.  I ’op.  1672. 

Allll.d'ee'  or  i/yee^or  PEACOCK  ISLAND,  a small  unin- 
habited island  in  the  Low  Archipelago,  or  Panmotu  group. 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  14°  35'  S.;  Ion.  143°  8'  W.  It  is 
surrounded  bv  a coral  licit  from  ‘200  to  500  feet  in  breadth. 

A I HOLD,  d-nee'o-lo,  AKHIOLI.  dK-hee'o-lee/,  or  AKI  ALEE, 
d kee'd-lecL  (anc.  AuchiUde.  Anchifidus,)  a town  and  seaport 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Koom-Elee,  on  the  Black  Sea,  48 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Varna.  It  has  some  trade  in  salt,  procured 
from  spi  ings  in  the  neighboi-hood. 

All LEN.  d/len,  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia.  18  miles 
S.E.  of  Munster,  on  the  tVerse.  Pop.  ‘2350;  with  distilleries, 
oil-mills,  and  linen  weaving. 

AHLFELD.  or  ALFELD.  dPf^lt.  a town  of  Hanover,  on  the 
Leine  and  Wai  ne,  27  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Hanover.  P.  ‘2370. 

AHLTFIN.  dPten.  a town  of  Hanover,  Lunelmrg,  on  the 
Aller.  7 miles  E.  of  Hanover,  with  a castle.  Pop.  800. 

AHM.\K  or  EL-.\HM.dR,  el-dlPmer.  (the  “red  mound,”) 
called  also  EL-KOM,  the  site  of  IIie,rnc(>7rpoIis,fi  very  ancient 
city  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  stood  on  the  M'.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  lat.  25°  10'  N.,  Ion.  3‘2'’  40'  E.,  neai'ly  opposite  El-Kab. 

AH.MEDAB.VD.  d'med-d-bdd',  (/.c.  “ abode  of  Ahmed,”)  capi- 
tal .of  a district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of  Guzerat, 
on  the  Subbermuttee,  1‘20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Surat.  Lat. ‘23°  1' 
N.:  Ion.  7‘2°  48'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  100,000.  The  city  is  6 
miles  in  circumference,  strongly  walled,  and  was  formerly 
noted  for  its  magnificence,  but  is  now  much  decayed,  having 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1822.  The 
mos((ue  and  tomb  of  Ahmed  deserve  notice.  Here  are  the 
head-quarters  of  the  N.  division  of  the  Bombay  army. 

AIIMEDNUGGUR,  dh'med-nug^gur.  a city  and  fort,  capi- 
tal of  a district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Seena,  64  miles  N.Fl. 
of  Poonah.  Pop.  ‘20.000.  (?)  The  city,  enclosed  by  a wall,  is 
half  a mile  from  the  fort,  which  is  stone  built.  1 mile  in  cir- 
cuit. and  occupied  by  a British  garrison.  It  was  taken  by 
the  British  under  General  Wellesley,  August  12,  1803.  Near 
it  is  a fine  jsilace  of  the  tornier  native  princes. 

AHMED.XUGGUK.  a town  in  the  province  of  Guzerat. 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Subbermuttee.  Lat.  23°  40'  N.;  Ion. 
73°  10'  E. 

AH'Mi'-DPOOR',  a town  of  British  India,  11  miles  S.W.  of 
Juggernaut. 

.AIIMEDPOOR-BARRA,  b3r'r3,  (?. e “ the  great,”)  a town 
of  Bhawlpiior,  Hindostan.  in  a well-irrigated  and  fertilized 
tract.  30  miles  S.W.  of  Bhawlpoor.  Pop.  20,000.  (?)  It  is 
meanly  built,  but  has  a large  mosque,  a fort,  and  manufac- 
tures of  matchloc),s.  gunpowder,  cotton,  silks,  atid  scarfs, 

AHMEOPOOR-CHUTA,  chooR3,  (?.c.“the  little.”) a town 
in  Hindostan.  Btiaw  Ipior,  near  the  Indus.  It  is  large,  and 
enclosed  by  r.ind  walls  mounting  a few  cannon. 

AH'MOOD^  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bombay, 
di.sti  ict  and  12  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Baroach.  Pop.  in  1832, 
13,1)4. 

A HOG  HILL,  i-h5iPil,  almost  d-hoiP,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
ULsti.r  CO.  ot  Antrim. 

Aim  or  AAR.  |r.  a river  of  Prussia,  province  of  Lower 
indue,  rising  in  the  Eiffelberg  mountains,  and  lalling  into  the 
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Rhine  near  Sinzig,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Lintz,  after  a 
course  of  about  30  miles. 

AHRENSIDK,  (Ahrensbbk,)  d'rens-bbk',  a village  of  Den- 
mark. in  Holstein,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Lubeck.  Pop.  1200. 

AHRENSBUKG,  d'rens-bOORG',  a village  of  Denmark.  Ir 
Holstein.  13  miles  N.E.  of  Hamburg,  Pop.,  with  adjacent  vil 
lage  of  Woldenhorn.  1000. 

AHRWEILER.  dRGvrier.  a walled  town  of  Bheni.sh  Prus- 
sia, ‘23  miles  N.W.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  Ahr,  the  centre  ot  thc 
wine  trade  of  the  Ahr  valley.  Manufactures  woollens  and 
leather.  Pop.  2600. 

AHUN,  d'u.x'’^  or  d'huNot,  (anc.  Ag'dvJnum.)  a town  ol 
F'rance,  department  of  Ci‘eu.se,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Gneret.  Pop. 
2242.  In  its  vicinity  are  exten.sive  coal-mines.  It  was  for- 
merly important,  and  has  .several  intei-esting  ruins. 

AHUS  or  AlltllS.  o'hooss,  a maritime  village  of  Sweden, 
canton  of  Christ  ianstad,  on  the, Baltic, l‘2miles, S.E.  of  Chris- 
tianstad,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  having  a good  harbor  at 
the  mouth  of  the  llelgei. 

AHWAZ,  ih'wdz'.  or  Ail'WUZC  (written  also  H.\WAZ,)a 
small  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Khoozistan,  48  miles  S. 
of  Shooster,  on  the  Karoon.  Lat.  31°  2‘2'  N..  Ion.  49°  E. 

A I,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio. 

AI,  I,  a river  of  Itu.ssia  in  Europe,  pi‘ovince  of  Orenboorg, 
rising  in  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Ural  mountains,  flows  gene- 
rally N.W.,  and  falls  into  the  river  Oofa,  altera  course  of 
about  170  miles. 

Ai.  a town  of  France.  See  Ay. 

AI.\S,  (A'ias,)  rds,  (anc.  jEI(J(vA  a town  and  seaport  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderoon,  35 
miles  S.E.  of  Adana. 

AIAS.VLUK.  or  AIASALOUK.  See  Ay.\soolook. 

AICHA  or  .CYCHA,  VkH,  a village  of  Bohemia,  19  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Buntzlau. 

AICH.\CH,  I'KdK,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Paar,  11  miles 
N.E.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  1570. 

AI  D.  a post-township  of  La  wrence  co.,  Ohio,  about  100  miies 
S.S.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1425. 

AID.4B,  rddbC  or  DJI  DVD,  je-deed^  a .seaport  town  of  Nu- 
bia. on  the  Red  Sea,  171  miles  N.W.  of  Berenice;  lat.  2‘2°  3' 
N.,  Ion.  37°  10'  E. 

AIDIN’,  r-deenC or  GUZEL-HISSAR, gu'z(P,  his'saR',  writ- 
ten also  IDEN.  (anc.  TruVlett,)  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pa- 
shalic  of  Atiatolia.  on  the  Mender,  about  60  miles  S.E.  of 
Smyrna.  It  is  4 miles  in  circuit,  and  is  the  residence  of  a 
pa.sha,  and  a place  of  great  trade,  being  next  in  commei  cial 
i-ank  to  Smyrna.  Bazaars,  shaded  by  trees,  line  the  stieets 
It  contains  many  fine  mosques,  churches,  and  synagogues. 

AIDINJIK,  f'din-jeekC  a town  of  Asia  Alinor,  jiashalic  of 
Anatolia,  near  the  peninsula  of  Cyzicus  and  Sea  of  Marmora, 
GO  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Bru.sa.  It  has  400  or  500  hou.ses. 

AIDON'E,  I-dotna.  a town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  36 
miles  S.W.  of  Catania.  Pop.  3800. 

AIDOS.  i'dos',  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee, 
on  a river  of  the  .same  name,  75  miles  N.E.  of  Adrianople. 
It  has  extensive  ruins. 

AIGASH.  i'gash',  or  AIGAS,  A-gds.s^  a small  but  beauti- 
ful island  in  Iverness-shire,  Scotland,  formed  by  the  rivei 
Beauly. 

AIGEN,  Pghen,  the  name  of  numerous  small  places  in 
Austria.  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg. 

AIGLE,  .VgT.  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Yaud,  21 
miles  S.E.  of  Lau.sanne.  Black  marble  is  quarried  in  its 
vicinity. 

AIGLE.  a cape  of  France.  See  L.\igle. 

'ATGRE,  aigR  or  SgR.  a small  town  of  Prance,  department 
of  Charente.  ‘20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Angonleme. 

AIGREFEUl  LLE,  aig’r'fuV  or  ^g'r'fu'ye,  the  name  of  two 
villages  of  France;  one  in  the  department  of  Charente  In- 
fe  i 'M’-e,  a'^d  the  other  in  Loire  Hiferieure, 

ATGUEBELLE,  aig'bMF,  a small  but  prosperous  town  of 
Savoy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arc.  15  miles  E.  of  Chaml  ery. 
Celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  by  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards over  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Savoy,  in  1742.  Neai‘  it 
begins  the  road  constructed  by  Napoleon  over  Mont  Cenis 

AIGUEBLANCHE,  aig'blSx.sh',  a village  of  Piedmont, 
Savoy,  birthplace  of  Peter  of  Aigueblanche,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford. 

AIGUEPERSE,  aig'pfRss',  (L.  Afqua  Sparha.)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  11  miles  N. N.E. of  Liom. 
Pop.  about  ‘2700.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  and  mineral 
springs. 

AIGUES-MORTES.  aig'moRt/,  (L.  A'qufr  MorHua-.)  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Gard,  in  a marshy  ti’act.  3 m’Tes 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  21  miles  S.W.  of  Nimes.  Pop. 
4046.  It  was  founded  by  St.  Louis  in  1248,  and  still  re-tains 
its  ancient  fortifications,  which  present  a jierfi^t  spi“cimen 
of  a feudal  fortress.  The  town  is  poor  and  mean,  but  has 
confdderable  trade  in  fish,  fresh  and  salted,  exported  by 
the  canal  of  Beaueaire  and  the  Grand  Roubine  canal. 

AIGUES-VIVES,  aig'veev/,  (L.  A>qun'  P/'vo',)  a village  (t 
France,  department  of  Gard,  S.S.W.  of  Nmies.  Pop.  ^6o7  • 
with  considerable  distilleries  of  eau-de-vie. 

AIGUILLE,  L’.  l.a'gheel'  or  l.-i'ghee'ye.  (the  needle,)  a noun- 
tain  of  France,  formerly  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wo--.der»J 
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of  DauphinS.  on  the  left  of  the  great  road  from  Grenoble  to 
Gap.  feet  a<-.ove  the  level  of  (he  .sea. 

AIGGILLON  .^'ghee'y<‘>N°',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  lyotret-Garf'nne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lot  with  the  Ga- 
ronne. I.')  miles  N.W.  of  Agen.  Pop.  4020.  It  has  a com- 
munal college,  and  was  foi-inerly  a place  of  great  strength; 
its  fortress  was  successfully  held  by  the  English  in  1345 
against  a numerous  French  army. 

AIGURA.N'DF,  fl'gU'rSNd',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Indre,  13  miles  S.VV.  of  La  Chatre.  Pop.  (1852)  2.330. 

Ani.\,  i’hd'.  a walled  town  of  Mantchooria,  province  of 
Lc«otong,  TOO  miles  L.  of  Nieu-tchuang. 

Al.l  FKHANGIS.  i'yer-hdng'ghis,  a town  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  30  miles  S.  E.  of  N\atal. 

AP[vE.\,a  post-office  of  Barnwell  district,  South  Carolina. 

AIKT.IN,  aik'ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

A1L.\II.  lOih',  or  ELAN  A,  ;\-lih)i.  a decayed  town  of  Ara- 
bia. in  the  Hejaz.  at  the  N.  e.xtremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
and  130  miles  F.  of  Suez. 

AILOCIIE.  A'lnsh\  a small  town  of  Piedmont,  province  of 
Vercelli.  in  a rich  territory.  Pop.  727. 

AILS.\  (Ale^sa)  CRAIG,  a remarkable  insulated  rock  of  co- 
lumnar basalt,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  in  Scot- 
land. rising  to  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Lat.  '5.0°  15'  N. : Ion.  5°  7'  W. 

AILU,  r'loo'.a  small  island  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean;  lat. 
10°  27'  N..  Ion.  1700 

AI.M.IRAEZ,  I-mA-rA-es',  almost  ^-mA-rice^  a province  of 
Peru,  department  of  Cuzco,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera  de 
Iluambo.  extending  about  130  miles  from  N.  to  S..  and  2B 
from  E.  to  W..  and  comprising  50  villages.  Pop.  1850, 18,258. 

AI.llARGUES.  a'maRg',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gard.  12  miles  S.W.  of  Ntmes.  Pop.  2651. 

AIIIE  or  A YME,  aim  or  Am.  (anc.  Aximn,)  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  Savoy,  province  of  Tarantai.se,  9 miles 
N.E.  of  Moutkrs.  Pop.  1050.  It  has  remains  of  ancient 
edifices. 

AI.N,  An®,  (anc.  Danusf)&  river  of  France,  rises  in  the  .Tura 
mountains,  near  Nozeroy,  and  joins  the  Rhone  on  the  right, 
18  miles  above  T,yons. 

AI.N.  a frontier  department  in  the  E.  of  France,  bordering 
on  Savoy.  Area.  2258  s(iuare  mile.s.  Pop.  (1861)  309,767.  On 
the  E.  it  is  mountainous,  and  in  the  S.  and  W.  marshy. 
The  Rhone  bounds  it  on  the  S..  and  the  Saone  on  the  VV'. ; 
the  .\in  traverses  its  centre.  Chief  town,  Bourg.  The  whole 
number  of  lakes  in  the  department — the  largest  not  above 
2 miles  long — exceeds  1600.  It  forms  the  diocese  of  Belley. 

AIN,  Ane.  or  Ine.  an  Arabic  word  signifying  “fount''*n,” 
forming  a part  of  the  names  of  numerous  places  in  Arauia 
and  .North  .\frica. 

AIN  AD.  TnAd'.  or  AINAUD,  Pnaud'.  a town  and  district 
of  .\rabia,  province  of  Fladramaut.  on  the  i-ight  bank  of  the 
Wady  Ilagger.  about  207  miles  N.E.  of  Aden;  lat.  15°  12'  N., 
Ion.  47°  10'  W. 

AINAD.A.  SeelNADA. 

AIN-A.MER.  Ane  A/mer,  a village  of  Algeria,  Sahara  desert, 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Oorgla  :*  lat.  31°  N..  Ion.  3°  8'  E. 

AI.NDERBY-STEEPLE,  ane'der-be,  a parish  of  England. 
CO.  of  York.  North  Riding. 

AIN-MADI,  Ane-mA'dee',  a town  of  Northern  Africa.  Alge- 
ria. built  on  a hill,  about  40  miles  W.  of  El-Aroot,  (or  El- 
Arout;)  lat.  33.°  53'  N.,  Ion.  2°  4S'  W. 

AI  N-S.\L.\Il.  Ane  (or  Ine)  sAfiAh.  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
Sahara,  district  of  Tooat.  In  this  region  are  forests  of  date- 
palms.  grain,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

AIN-SEFRA,  Ane  sAf'rA.  a village  of  Algeria.  151  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Oran ; lat.  33°  30'  N..  Ion.  1°  W. 

AIN-SEF1STF1.\,  Ane  sA-fe-se-fee/A,  nr  simply  SEFTSIFIA, 
a village  of  .Algeria.  161  miles  S.S.W.  of  Oran.  lat.  33°  25'  .N., 
Ion.  1°  15'  W..  on  a small  stream  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Merad  hills. 

AI.N  ST  ABLE,  Ane'sta-bT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
oerland. 

AI.N STY,  Ane^stee,  a district  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

.4I.NTAB.  Ine-tAV,  (anc.  Antiochifa-ad-Taurum.)  a town 
o'  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Taurus.  60 
aides  .N..N.E.  of  .Aleppo.  Pop.  20.000.  (?)  It  is  well  built, 
and  abundantly  sujiplied  with  water.  It  has  large  bazaars, 
a ‘brtress,  manufactures  of  goatskins,  leather,  and  woollen 
cloths. 

A1N-T,\CAZZE.  Ine-tA-kACsA.  (t. c. the  “fountain  or  .source 
of  the  Tacazze.”)  a small  lake  in  Aby.ssinia.  S.  part  of  the 
{'lovince  of  Tigre.  from  which  fiows  the  river  Tacazze,  one 
of  tile  largest  .streams  in  Aby.ssinia. 

AINUNAII,  I-noohiA.  or  AINU.NE,  I-noohieh,  a haven  of 
Arabia,,  on  the  Red  Sea.  E.  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
\kabah  ; lat.  28°  3'  N..  Ion.  35°  18'  E.  The  interior  of  the 
iiaven  is  about  12  miles  long,  6 broad,  and  from  12  to  13 
•athoms  in  depth,  and  is  the  only  secure  place  of  shelter  in 
the  N.  end  of  the  Red  Sea. 

AIOU,  POw',  (or  YOWL)  ISL.ANDS,  a circular  group  of  low 
isles  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  about  100  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea. 
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AIR,  a town  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Big  Cove 
creek. 

AIR,  a post-office  of  .Tohnson  co.,  Missouri. 

AIR  or  AIIIR,  A-eeiP,  or  A-heea/.  See.AsiiEX. 

AIR,  POIN'J’  OF,  in  North  Wales,  co.  of  Flint,  at  the  W 
entrance  of  the  river  Dee:  lat.  53°  21'  26"  N.,  Ion.  .3°  19'  14 
W.  'I'here  is  here  a round  tower,  having  two  fixed  lights. 

AIRAINES.  A'rAne^  or  A'rAiP,  a commune  and  town  of 
France,  department  of  Somme,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Amienw 
with  important  manufactures  of  vegetable  oils.  Pop.  2661 

AIRASCA,  I-rAsRta,  a town  of  Piedmont,  5 miles  E.N.E 
ofPinerolo.  Pop.  1700. 

AIRDRIE,  aii'dree,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough and  market-town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark,  parish  of 
New  Monkland.  11  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Glasgow,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  canal  and  railway.  The  town  is  divided 
into  two  parishes.  Pop.  in  1851,  14,435.  It  is  well  built, 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas:  has  a neat  town-house,  branch 
banks,  and  several  schools  and  charities.  It  owes  its  raj)id 
growth  to  the  iron  and  coal  of  its  vicinity,  now  very  exten 
sively  wrought,  and  to  its  proximity  to  Glasgow,  in  the  ma- 
nufactures of  whirh  city  its  weavers  are  engaged.  It  unites 
with  Lanark.  Hamilton,  &c.  in  sending  one  member  to  the 
IIou.se  of  Commons. 

A1RD8,  airdz.  THE.  a distinct  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle, 
remarkable  for  its  picturesque  .scenery. 

AIRD’S  MOSS,  a tract  of  moorland  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr, 
between  the  Ayr  and  Lurar. 

AIRE,  aiR,  or  AIRE-SUR-LA-LYS,  Ar-siIr-IA  leece.  a forti- 
fied town  of  France,  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the 
Ijys.  (which  communicates  with  the  Deiile  by  the  Canal 
of  Aire  and  La  Bassee.)  10  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Omer.  Pop. 
in  1852,  8781.  It  is  well  built,  has  a Gothic  church  and 
belfry,  barracks  for  6000  men,  manufactures  of  woollen 
stuffs  and  yarn.  hats,  soaps.  &c. 

AIRE.  Ar,  or  AI  RF.-SUR-L’ADOUR,  AR-siiR-lA'dooa',  (anc. 
Vdcus  Ju'lius,  afterwards  Atu'res.)  an  ancient  episcopal 
town  of  France,  situated  near  the  E.  boundary  of  the  de 
partment  of  Landes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour.  26  miles 
S.E.  of  Mont  de  Mar.san.  It  is  well  and  regularly  built,  and 
contains  a college  and  cathedral.  It  was  at  one  time  im- 
portaut  as  the  capital  of  the  Visigoths.  Pop.  in  1852, 
4817. 

AIRE.  air.  a river  of  Enirland.  co.  of  York,  jdins  the  Ouse 
5 miles  N.\V.  of  Goole.  Chief  affluent,  the  Calder. 

AIR  or  AYRE,  air  or  Ar,  Point  of,  Isle  of  Man.  the 
most  northerly  p<  int  of  the  island.  Lat.  54°  25'  N.;  Ion.  4° 
26'  W.  'I'here  is  a lighthouse  on  this  point,  with  a single 
revolving  light.  166  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

AIR  LIE.  aiiHee.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

AIR  .MHUNT.  a post-village  of  Clark  co.,  Alabama,  118 
miles  S.  of 'I'uscaloosa. 

AIROLA.  I-ro'lA.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  23  miles  N.E.  of  Naples.  Pop.  4260. 

AIROLO.  I-n/lo.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 'Tessin, 
on  the  S.  side  of  Mount  St.  Gothard.  26  miles  N.IV.  of  Bel- 
linzon.a.  Pop.  8,50.  This  was  the  scene  of  a sanguinary 
battle  between  the  Russians  and  French,  in  which  the  for- 
mer were  victorious.  13th  of  September.  1799. 

.\I1!TH.  Arth.  a parish  and  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stir- 
ling, on  the  Frith  of  Forth.  4 miles  N.E.  of  Falkirk. 

AtRV.A.ULT.  aiR'vo'.  a widl-l  uilt  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Deux-Sevres  on  the  'Thouet,  23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Par- 
thenay.  Pop.  (18.’ 2 1942. 

.\1SNE.  ain  or  ?n.  (anc.  A.rtorm,)  a river  of  France,  rises 
at  Somme-Aisne.  department  of  Meuse,  passes  Chateau  l*or- 
cien.  where  it  becomes  navigalde.  fiows  by  S(  issons.  and  is 
joined  by  the  Oise  on  the  left,  near  Comjiiegne.  Length 
20  miles.  'The  canal  of  Ardennes  connects  it  with  the 
Meuse. 

AISNE.  a department  in  the  N.  of  France.  Pop.  (1861) 
564.597.  Area.  2: ’>22  square  miles.  Surface,  fiat:  soil,  tertile; 
agriculture,  good.  Chief  rivers.  5Iarne  in  the  S..  Oi.se  in  the 
N..  and  .\isne  in  the  centre — all  navigable.  Manufactures 
very  impoit;uit.  Principal  town.  Laon. 

AISTHORPE.  As'thorp,  or  EAST  THORPE,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

AIT'KIN  l-AKE.  in  theN.  part  of  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
N.  of  Sandy  Lake. 

AIT'KIN'S  Fi.RRY.  in  Minnesota,  on  the  Mi.ssissippi 
river,  mair  the  F'oiirtb  Rapids. 

Al'THSTlNG.  Ath'sting.  a maritime  parish  of  Shetland, 
mainland.  The  Bay  of  Aith  affords  good  anchorage. 

AIX.  Aka.  (anc.  Af(furp  Spxdifv.)  a city  of  F’ ranee,  depart 
merit  of  Bouches-du-Rhone.  capital  of  the  arrondissemeul,  in 
a plain.  17  miles  N.  of  Mar.seilles.  Pop.  (18  52)  27.255.  H 
still  retains  its  feudal  walls  and  gates.  'The  modern  town  i? 
well  built,  with  siiuares.  fountains,  and  boulevards.  It  If 
the  seat  of  an  arch)  ishop.  and  has  a fine  cathedral,  palace, 
town-hall,  royal  court,  royal  academy,  a library  of  16U.60(} 
volumes,  museum,  royal  college,  barracks,  public  granaries, 
and  numerous  pul  lie  1 uildings.  Aix  is  denominated  the 
Athens  of  the  S.  of  Fnance.  'The  hot  .saline  spring  u.sed  by 
the  Romans  exists  in  a suburb,  where  are  several  remains 
of  antiquity.  Aix  has  cotton-thread  and  silk  factories,  cloth 
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p inting  works,  and  m active  trade  in  fine  olive-oil  and 
fi  UltS. 

A I A.  (anc.  A'qiuv  Oratiafncv.)  a very  ancient  town  of  Sar- 
liiiia.  jrovince  of  Savoy,  8 miles  N.  of  Chauil  ery.  in  a fer- 
tile ami  delightful  valley  near  the  Lake  of  Bourget.  Pop. 
35()0.  It  is  celebrated  and  much  resorted  to  for  its  thermal 
waters  and  has  numerous  remains  of  antiquity. 

AIXR.  aix.  a town  of  France,  department  of  liaute  Vienne, 
capital  of  the  canton,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Limoges,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vienne.  Pop.  (1852)  28' 3. 

-MX  D’.AXGILLON,aix  d6N“'  zhee'y()NG^a  town  of  France, 
lepartment  of  Cher,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Bourges. 

AIX-EN-OTIIE,  aix-8n-ot,  a town  of  France,  department 
if  Aube,  capital  of  the  canton,  15  miles  IV.S.VV.  of  Troyes. 
Pop.  of  commune,  (1852)  2310. 

AIX,  ILL  D’,  eel  daix,  a small  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
France,  department  of  Charente  Inferieure.  14  miles  N.W.of 
Rochefort.  Pop.  260.  It  has  a strong  military  fort.  There 
are  villages  of  this  name  in  the  departments  of  Xord,  Cor- 
reze.  Cher,  and  Pas-de-Calais. 

AIX-L.A-CII.A  PELLK,  Ak.s-ld-sh3'pelP.  (L.  Aquix  Ch'anum, 
Ger.  Aiiclwn.  A'ken.  i.  e.  the  “waters”  or  “fountains,”  corre- 
sponding to  the  Latin  A<jU(r,  a name  often  given  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  warm  springs;  see  A.\,)  a frontier  city  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  capital  of  the  government,  40  miles  \V.8.\V.  of  Co- 
logne. on  the  railway  from  Liege  to  Cologne.  Pop.  58,.‘S53. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a wall  with  ramparts  and  fosses,  and  is 
well  built  and  handsome,  with  a cathedral  founded  in  796, 
a large  town-hall  on  the  site  of  Charlemagne’s  palace,  several 
fine  churches,  celebrated  mineral  baths,  (temperature  from 
111°  to  114°  Fahr..)  many  ho.spitals.  a pul  lie  lil  rary,  gym- 
nasium. chamber  of  commerce,  and  an  elegant  theatre.  As 
the  chief  station  of  the  BelgoRhenish  railway,  connecting 
with  .Antwerp.  Ostend.  and  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapdle  affords 
an  extensive  mart  to  the  commei’ce  of  Prussia,  and  is  the 
seat  of  commercial  and  fictory  courts.  It  was  formerly  emi- 
nent as  a rnanutiicturing  city,  especially  of  cloth  and  needles, 
and  its  prosperity  in  this  respect  seems  of  late  to  be  reviving. 
Its  woollen  cloths  are  highly  esteemed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  1846,  there  were  2362  haJid  atid  power  looms 
employed  in  this  manufacture:  62  spinning  factories,  with 
62,699  spindles,  for  carded,  and  7 mills,  with  0570  spindles, 
for  combed  wool. 

In  the  market-place  is  a bronze  statue  of  Charlemagne, 
whose  favorite  residence  was  here,  and  whose  successors  in 
the  empire  were  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  until  the  six- 
temith  century.  Two  celebrated  treaties  of  peace  were  con- 
cluded here:  (1)  between  France  and  Spain,  by  which  France 
S'^enred  possession  of  Flanders,  in  1688;  and  (2)  in  1748.  which 
terminated  the  war  of  succession  in  Austria.  A congress 
was  held  here  in  1818. 

A 1 ZEN. AY.  A'zeh-nA/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Vendee.  5 miles  N.W.  of  Bourbon-Vend6e.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune. (1852)  .379.3. 

A.IACCIJ.  A-y3Pcho.  or  A.TAZZO,  A-ydCso,  a seaport,  the 
capital  of  Corsica,  is  situated  on  its  W.  coast,  at  the  N.  of 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  41°  54'  N.:  Ion.  8°  44'  E. 
Pop.  (1852)  11,944.  It  is  built  in  an  agreeable  situation, 
with  a good  port  defended  by  a citadel.  It  is  the  .see  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  a cathedral  and  a royal  court,  a li)>rary  of 
18.000  volumes,  and  an  active  trade  in  wine.  oil.  and  coi’al. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  here  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1769  : the  house  fe  still  standing,  and  is  one  of  the  best  on 
the  island. 

A. I .AN,  d-zhdn^  a country  of  Africa,  extending  along  its 
E.  co:ist  from  Cape  Cuardafui  to  Zanguebar.  between  lat.  4° 
and  11°  N.,  bounded  N.  by  Adel.  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Chief  towns.  Brava.  .Magadoxo,  and  Melinda. 

A.I.A.8ALUK.  See  Av.vsoolook. 

A.IAZZO.  See  Ajaccio. 

A.IEIIO.  Py^ho'.  (?)  a town  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  terri- 
tory of  .Mantchi'oria.  120  miles  N.  of  Kirin,  and  75  miles  W. 
of  Soongaree.  It  is  of  recent  formation,  and  is  inhabited 
solely  by  immigrants  from  China.  The  population  amounts 
to  60.000.  and  is  daily  increasing. 

A.IELLO.  A-y8Pl().  a town  of  Naple.s.  province  of  Calabria 
Citra.  9 miles  S.W.  of  Co.senza.  Pop.  4000.  It  has  a fortres.s, 
and  is  supposed  to  replace  the  ancient  '/V/c.sm. 

A.IELL  ).  a small  town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Citra,  4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Salerno. 

A.IELLO,  a small  town  of  Naples,  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  S.S.E. 
ot  A(}uila. 

A.IELLO.  a town  of  Illyria.  12  miles  S.W.  ofGorizia. 

A.IETA.  A-yATA.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra.  8 mifes  N.  of  Scalea.  Pop.  :U90. 

A.IIST.A.N.  a jis-tdn',  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Trak- 
Ajeniee.SO  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kashan.  It  is  largeand  straggling, 
is  surrounded  >iv  gardens,  and  has  a royal  p.alace. 

A.)  .M  E ER.  A.T M ER  E,  Aj-meer.  or  R A.I  I ’0  »T  A N A.  rAj-poo- 
tA'ni.  a city,  capital  of  a province  of  the  same  name,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Agra,  is  situated  on  a hill-slnpe.  crowned  by  a 
fortress.  220  miles  S.W.  of  Delhi.  Pop.  estimated  at  25.000. 
It  is  rtigularly  Imilt  and  handsome,  has  a lar'm  liazaar.  and 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  the  British  dominions 
lU  the  East. 
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AJOFRTN,  i-no-freen?.  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  pro 
vince  and  9 miles  S.  of 'i'oledo.  Pop.  2833. 

A.IIJN'TAII,  (the  “strong  pass,”)  a large  fortified  town 
of  British  India.  53  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Aurungabad. 

A.IURUOCA,  A-zhoo-roo-o^kA.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas  Geraes.  on  the  Ajuruoca  river,  here  crossel  by  a 
bridge,  117  miles  .V.Fk  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  distiict  is 
rich  in  tobacco,  n illet,  mandioca.  sugar-cane,  and  coffee; 
and.  with  the  town,  contains  a population  of  12.000. 

AKABAll.  A'kA-1  A.  a fortified  village  of  Arabia,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  near  its  N.  extremity,  Lat.  29°  24' 
.30"  N.:  Ion.  35°  6'  E. 

AKABAll.  A/kA-bA.  GULF  OF,  (anc.  Sifvu!=  ^lavitficus,) 
an  inlet  forming  the  E.  horn  of  the  Red  Sea.  after  its  1 ifur- 
cation  in  lat.  28°  N.,  extends  N.N.E.  to  lat.  29°  36'  N.,  bound- 
ing the  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  E.  Average  breadth,  12 
miles.  It  has  lofty  and  precipitous  shores. 

AK'ALIGUR',atown  of  the  Punjab,  between  the  Chenaub 
and  Ravee.  Lat.  32°  17'  N,;  Ion.  73°  37'  E. 

AKALZIK.  See  Akhalzikh. 

AKARAO,  A-kA-rA'o.  a harbor  or  inlet  in  the  island  of  New 
Munster.  New  Zealand.  Lat.  43°  54'  S. : Ion.  173°  1'  E. 

AK  ASSA,  A'kAs-sA/.  NOON,  NOUN,  or  NUN.  noon,  a town 
or  village  of  Morocco,  on  the  banks  and  near  the  mouths  of 
the  river  Noon. 

A K ASSA,  a river  of  Africa.  Seo  Noon. 

AKASEEor  AKASl,  A-ka-see?,  a town  of  Japan,  island  of 
Niphon. 

AKA'TO,  A ' ?lRo,a  town  of  Japan,  island  of  Niphon. 

AKASHANSK  or  AKASCIIANSK,  A-kAsh-AnsU.  a town 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of  1 rkootsk, on  the  Onou, 

AK-BASIII-LIM AN.  the  ancient  ikdos.  See  Sestos. 

AKBAHABAD.  See  Aura. 

AK-DEVAVIN,  Ak-dA-yA-veen',  a village  of  Asia  Minor,  40 
miles  S.E.  of  Aleppo,  with  some  remarkable  ruins. 

AKEER,  or  A K 1 R.  A-keer^  a village  in  the  S.  part  of  Pales- 
tine, near  the  right  l ank  of  Wady-es-Surar. 

A K El  I AM.  a parish  of  England.  See  Acomb. 

A KELEY.  aia'lee.  a p.irish  of  England,  co.  of  Buckingham 

AKEN,  A/ken.  or  ACKEN.  Ak'kgn.  a town  of  I’rus.sian 
Saxony,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Magde- 
burg. l*op.  4290. 

AKENIl.AM.  aiktnum.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

AKEREM.  Aff<;l-reh.  a town  or  large  village  of  Asiatic  'fur- 
key,  Koordistan,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Zebari  range,  35  miles 
N.E.  of  Mosul.  It  has  about  500  houses. 

AKERSLGOT,  A'ker-slote',  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
North  Holland.  P('p.  9f4. 

AKER. MAN.  A'ker-mAn',  (anc.  Ti/fras.)  a fortified  town  of 
the  Russian  dominions,  province  of  Bessaral  ia.  on  Ihe  light 
bank  of  the  Dniester,  near  its  mouth  in  the  black  Sea.  oppo- 
site Ovidiopol.  20  miles  S.W.  of  Odessa.  Lat.  46°  11'  51"  N.; 
Ion.  30°  21' 52"  E.  Poj).  with  2 suburbs.  26,000.  It  has  a 
port,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  salt  from  adjacent  lakes. 
The  famous  treaty  concluded  at  Akerman  in  1820.  exempted 
the  Danubian  provinces  from  all  but  a nominal  dependence 
on  Turkey. 

AKERSUND.  A^ker-.soond'.  a town  of  Sweden,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  Lake  Wetter.  112  miles  W.S.W.  of  Stockholm. 

AKHAII  SIIEHR.  A'kA  slfeh'r,  (AKIIISSAU?)  a small 
seaport  town  of  Asia  .Minor,  Anatolia,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
15  miles  S.IV.  of  Ereglee.  Some  ship-building  is  here  cai-- 
ried  on. 

AKllALKALAKT.  A-KAl-kA-lA/kee,  or  AKIIALKALAK.  a 
town  and  fort  of  Russian  Armenia,  on  a tributary  of  the 
Koor.  30  miles  S.E.  of  .4khalzikh. 

AKHALZIKH  or  AKALZIK,  A-KAl-zeeK^ called  also  AKIS- 
KA.  A-kis'kA.  a city  of  Asiatic  Russia,  province  of  Georgia, 
and  formerly  capital  of  a 'furkish  pashalic.  on  .an  affluent  of 
the  Koor.  1()3  miles  W.  of  Titlis.  Lat.  41°  40'  N, ; Ion.  4-3°  1'  E. 
Pop.  in  1838,  10.000.  of  whom  two-thirds  were  Armenians. 
It  has  a castle  and  mosiiue,  Avith  a college  and  libary.  many 
churches  and  a synagogue.  Its  slave-market  has  been  sup- 
pressed; it  has  an  active  trade  in  silk  and  honey. 

AK-HISSAR,  AkTii.«-saR'.  (*.  e.  “ white  castle.”)  or  EK-IITS- 
SAR.  (anc.  Thi/otih-a.)  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Ana- 
tolia. 58  miles  N.E.  of  Smyrna.  Pop.  6000.  (?)  It  .stands  on 
a slight  eminence:  has  about  1000  Turkish.  .300  Greek,  and 
.30  Aimenian  dwellings,  .several  khans  and  bazaars,  a Greek 
school,  and  many  remains  of  antiquity.  It  exports  cotton 
goods. 

AKIILAT.  Ak'lAtA  or  ARDTSIl.aa'deesh'.  a town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Van,  35  miles  N.W.  of  b an. 
Pop.  5000. 

AKHMYM  or  ACiniTM.  Ax-meemt. .sometimes  EKHMYM, 
(anc.  and  a town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 

E.  bank  of  the  Nile.  Lat.  26°  40'  N.;  Ion.  31°  .50'  E. 

AKHTIAR.  a town  of  Rus.sia.  See  Sevastopol. 

AKHTIRKA.  See  Achtyrka. 

AKI.  A'kee.  a principality  of  Japan,  in  the  W.  portion  of 
the  island  of  Niphon. 

.4KINDA,  A-kiiPdA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  ot 
Niphon. 

AKINDATORI,  A-kin-dA-to^ree.  a town  of  J.apan,  n the 
island  of  Niphon. 
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AKTN’S  (d/kinz)  STORE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co., 
Arkansas. 

AKIK.  See  Akrer. 

AKFSKA.  See  AKTIALZTKTI. 

AKKA.  ik'kd,  a town  or  village  of  Sahara,  on  the  borders 
of  Morocco,  in  lat.  28°  30'  N.;  Ion.  10'  W.  It  is  a station  for 
the  caravans  between  Morocco  and  Timbuctoo. 

AKKA.  See  \cnE. 

A KKKUM,dk'krDm,  avillageof  Holland,  province  of  Fries- 
land 8 miles  N.W.  of  lleesenveen,  and  7 miles  E.  of  Sneek. 

A KLAN'SK,  dk-l3nsk',  a garrisoned  town  of  Siberia,  govern- 
aoent  of  Okhotsk.  I.at.  62°  iiO'  N..  Ion.  167°  K. 

AKM ETCUET  or  AKMEDSIllD.  See  Simferopol. 

AKNUK.  See  Ao.vUR. 

A KOLAII,  d-ki.'li.  a city  ot  Ilindostan,  .55  miles  S.W.  of 
Ellicbpoor.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive ruins. 

AK();).\  or  AKUN,  d'koon'.  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  is 
an  active  volcano.  Lat.  54°  17'  N.;  Ion.  165°  32'  VV. 

AKOilSIlA  or  AKUSCllA,  i-koo'shd.  a territory  and  town 
of  Kussia,  province  of  Daghestan.  The  former  occupies  the 
E.  slope  of  the  Caucasus.  The  town,  capital  of  the  district, 
is  situated  .55  miles  VV'.X.W.  of  Derbend. 

AK  )JTAN  or  AKUTAN,  d-koo-tdu',  an  island  and  active 
volcano  of  the  Aleutian  series,  3332  feet  in  height. 

AK  )KA.  d ko'rd.  a town  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  Cabool 
river.  I ) miles  N.\V.  of  Attock. 

AKaUClIA.  See  Akoosha. 

AKOWAA  Y.  d-ko-wd'I  or  d-ko-wF,  a town  and  independent 
settlement  on  theCuinea  coast.  The  former  is  well  built  for 
a town  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Pop.  7000  to  8000. 

AKEAUCnAY,  a fortified  town  of  British  India,  presiden- 
cy of  Bombay,  district  of  Candeish. 

AKItEE  or  .\^KItI,dk'ree.  a small  Moslem  village  of  Pale.s- 
tine.  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Jerusalem;  probably  the  ancient 
El  1 on. 

AnliEYUI,  dk-ri'ree.  a tow'n  of  Iceland,  on  the  Eyiafiord; 
lat.  65°  40'  N.  It  lias  a good  harbor,  and  is.  next  to  Riykiar 
vik,  the  most  important  trading  place  in  Iceland. 

.\KC{O.V,a  post-village  of  Erie  co.,  New  York,  about  270 
miles  \V.  of  .\lbany. 

AKCtON,  a beautiful  and  flourishing  town  of  Portage 
township,  and  capital  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  and 
Erie  Canal,  at  its  junction  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
Canal,  and  on  theCleveland  and  Zanesville  Bailroad,  36  miles 
S.  of  Cleveland.  It  occupies  the  highest  ground  on  the  line 
of  the  canal  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river,  and  is 
40l)  feet  above  the  lake.  By  means  of  the  canal  and  Little 
Cuyahoga  river,  the  town  is  amply  supplied  with  water- 
power. which  is  emjiloyed  in  a variety  of  manufactures ; and 
its  mercantile  business  is  extensive.  Immense  quantities 
of  wheat  are  shipped  here.  Akron  was  laid  out  in  1825.  In 
1827  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  was  constructed  to  this  point, 
and  in  1841  .\kron  was  chosen  as  the  county -seat.  The  ca- 
nal was  finished  in  1832:  cost,  ,'3:5.0:)0,000.  The  .same  year, 
the  canal  which  connects  it  with  Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  was 
opened,  and  a new  impetus  given  to  its  improvement.  It 
h.as  a union  .school,  3 banks,  2 woollen  factories,  5 large 
flouring  mills,  a .steam-engine  factory,  1 blast-furnace,  and 
1 mineral-paint  mill.  1 extensive  stove  manufactory,  and  1 
card  manufictorv,  besides  various  other  establishments;  all 
of  which  are  propelled  by  water-power.  Immense  beds  of 
Ohio  mineral  fireproof  paint  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  article  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Pop.  in 
1850.  ;1266;  in  1860,  3a57. 

AKS.\l,  ik-sp,  a river  of  Circas.sia,  rising  on  the  N.E. 
slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  falls  into  the  Torek,  after  a course  of 
about  120  miles. 

AKSAI,  a village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  above  river,  35 
miles  S.S.IV.  of  Kizliar. 

AK-SERAT.dk-s^ri',(t.fl.  “white  palace.”)  a town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pashalic  of  Karamania,  on  the  Kizil-lrmak,  80  miles 
N.E.  of  Konieh.  Pop.  5000.  (?)  It  has  a castle,  and  many 
Saracenic  remains. 

AK-SEllAI,  dk-s^rP,  a village  of  Afghanistan,  22  miles  N. 
of  Cabool. 

AKSll  EUR,  AKCIIEHR,  AKSCTIEIIER,  or  AK-SIIEIIEB, 
ik'sh^h'r'  or  tk-shVher,  (i.  «.  “ white  city,”)  a city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pashalic  of  Karamania,  10  miles  S.  of  the  salt  lake  of 
the  same  name,  65  miles  N.W.  of  Konieh.  It  contains  about 
1500  houses.  Ak-shehr  is  the  .ancient  of  Strabo. 

AKSOO,  AKSDU,  or  AKSU,  ^k'soo',  a town  of  Chinese 
Toorkis‘an,  on  a river,  S.  of  the  Thian-Shan  mountains.  250 
miles  N.E.  of  Yarkund : lat.  41°  7'  N.,  Ion.  79°  E.  Pop.  6000, 
besiJe.s  a Chinese  garrison  of  .3000  men.  (it  being  the  mili- 
(ary  hea  l-quarters  of  this  r-nrt  of  the  empire.)  It  has  manu- 
facturer of  woollen  stuffs  and  jasper,  and  is  resorted  to  by 
trading  caravans  from  all  parts  of  Central  Asia. 

AKSOO,  AKSOU,  or  .\KSU.  dk'soo',asmall  town  of  Asiatic 
Turke",  18  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Brusa. 

AKSOO  or  AKSU  (“white  river,”)  the  name  of  several 
Asiatic  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  traverses  Chinese  Toor- 
kistan : but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  an  affluent  of  the 
I'tish  or  of  the  lloang-ho. 

A ASTAFA,  dk^std'fa',  a river  and  vallev  of  Georgia  The 
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river  falls  into  the  Koor  from  tJie  right,  about  .32  miles  S.S.R 
of  Tifiis.  'I'he  valley  is  volcanic,  and  is  occupied  with  Arme 
uian  villages. 

AKSU.  See  Aksoo. 

AKTEBOLl,  dk-te-boHee,  a small  haven  of  European  Tur- 
key, on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

AKUN.  See  Akoon. 

AKUSCllA.  See  Akoosha. 

AKUTAN.  SeeAKOOTAN. 

AKUHKA.  See  Achtyrka. 

AKYAB,  dk'ydb',  a town  and  seaport  of  Farther  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  province  of  Aracan,  on  the  E.  side  ol 
the  island  of  Akyah.  It  is  built  of  wood,  and  is  the  residency 
of  a British  commissioner,  with  a garrison  of  sepoys. 

ALA,  d'ld.  a town  of  Piedmont,  island  of  Saidiuia,  pro- 
vince of  Ozieri.  Pop.  950. 

ALA,  dtld,  a town  of  A ustria,  Tyrol,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adige,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Koveredo.  Pop.  3600,  employed  in 
manufactures  of  silks  and  velvets. 

ALABAMA,  al-a-bah'ma,  a river  of  Alabama,  is  formed 
by  the  Coosa  and  T'allapoosa,  which  unite  lo  miles  \.  of  the 
city  of  Montgomery.  It  then  flows  W.  to  Selma:  below  that 
point  it  pursues  a very  tortuous  course  towards  the  S.W., 
until  it  unites  with  the  Tombigbee,  alxiut  45  miles  N.  of  the 
city  of  Mobile,  'i’he  river  formed  by  tins  confluence  is 
called  the  Mobile.  'I’he  .AlalKuna  is  an  excellent  stream  for 
steamboat  navigation,  being  navigable  for  the  largest  class 
of  boats  through  its  whole  extent,  and  at  all  .seasons  of  the 
year,  excejit  in  instances  of  extraordinary  drought.  'Ihe 
length  of  the  main  .stream  is  about  36(1  miles,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  -Mobile  to  Wetumjika,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the 
navigation  for  large  boats,  is  about  4f  0 miles.  'J’he  region 
through  which  it  flows  is  occupied  by  plantations  of  cotton 
extensive  savannas,  and  forests  of  valuable  timlier. 

ALABAMA,  one  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
confederacy,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  'I’ennessee,  E,  by  Geor- 
gia, S.  by  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  IV.  by  iMissi.s- 
sippi.  It  lies  between  30°  10'  and  35°  N.  lat..  and  betwinm 
85°  and  88°  30' W.  Ion. : being  about  .3.30  miles  in  extreme 
length  from  N.  to  S..  and  300  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth; 
including  an  area  of  56.722  square  miles,  or  32,462,080  acres, 
0,335,724  of  which  were  improved  in  iMiu. 

Face  o f the  Country.  Mnu.ntninx.  d-.c. — 'The  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains have  their  termination  in  the  N.  part  of  Alabama, 
where  they  become  depressed  to  little  more  than  elevated 
hills.  'I’he  state  gradually  declines  fi-om  the  N.  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  being  hilly  and  broken  in  the  centre,  and  level  for 
50  or  60  miles  from  the  coast.  All  the  rivers  of  any  magni- 
tude, except  the  Tennes.see,  (w'hieh  makes  a bend  into  the 
N.  part  of  the  state,)  descend  towards  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico. 

Stinernlx. — .\labama  is  rich  in  mineral  treasures,  particu- 
larly in  coal.  iron,  limestone,  and  marble.  Bed  ochre,  lead, 
(scattered  almut  the  state  in  various  parts.)  and  maugane.se 
are  al.so  met  with.  Iron  is  found  extensively  in  .'^helby.  Bibb. 
Jeffer.son,  and  'i’uscaloosa  counties.  Bituminous  coal  of  a 
superior  ((ualit)'  abounds.  “A  vein  of  this  coal  is  first  seen 
in  the  bed  of  the  Black  Warrior  river,  near  Tuscaloosa,  and 
pursues  a N.E.  direction  till  it  cms.ses  the  Alabama  and 
Coosa  rivers  at  or  just  above  their  falls,  and  thence  prol  ably 
pas.ses  into  Georgia.”  ( />  Bow'.-<  Indaxtriul  h exoiirceof.)  There 
are  .salt,  sulphur,  and  chalybeate  springs  in  different  sections 
of  the  .state.  Gold  has  been  found  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  a 
mine  was  worked  there  for  a short  time.  Beautifully  vai'ie- 
gated  marbles  exist  near  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
river.s,  particularly  on  theCahawba.  and  in  'I’alladega  county. 
Some  of  the.se  mai’bles  are  buff-colored,  filled  with  organic 
remains,  some  w’hite  and  crystalline,  and  .some  are  black. 
Statuary  granite,  .said  to  be  the  best  in  the  United  States, 
and  marble  of  a superior  (luality.  are  fmnd  in  Coosa  county. 
A more  particular  notice  of  these,  however,  will  be  given 
under  the  head  of  Coosa. 

Ewers,  Biys,  die. — The  principal  bays  in  Alabama  are  IMo- 
bile  bay,  extending  N.  30  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico; 
Bonsecour  bay,  (an  eastern  arm  of  .Mobile  1 ay,)  and  Pasca- 
goula bay.  or  sound,  w'est  of  Mobile  bay.  All  these  ( pen  into 
the  Gulf  of  .Mexico.  Perdido  bay  lies  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Alabama  and  West  Florida.  All  the  rivers  of  .-Ala- 
bama. with  the  exception  of  the  'I’ennes.see.  which  makes  a 
sweep  into  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  .some  smaller 
river.s  passing  into  West  Florida,  unite  their  waters  in  the 
Mobile  river  and  bay.  The  Tombigbee  comes  into  Alabama 
from  the  N.E.  part  of  Mississippi,  receives  the  Tuscaloosa  or 
Black  Warrior  from  the  firmer  state,  and  unites  with  the 
Alabama  to  form  the  Mobile.  The  Alabama,  in  its  turn,  is 
formed  by  the  Tallapoo.sa  and  Coosa  fi-om  the  N.  of  Georgia, 
and  flows  S.W.  till  it  meet.s  the  'Tombigbee.  'I’he  Chatta- 
hoochee forms  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  Alabama 
for  about  150  miles.  'The  .Mobile  river  throws  off  an  arm 
from  its  E.  bank,  which  flows  into  the  bay  at  Blakely.  'The 
Cahawba  joins  the  Alabama  from  the  middle  of  the  state 
The  Escambia,  Blackwater,  Yellowwater.  and  Cho' tawha- 
tchee  flow  from  the  S.E,  of  .Alabama  into  West  Florida.  'The 
Tombigbee  is  about  560  miles  long,  and  all  its  course  in  .Ala- 
bama is  navigable  for  steamboats.  'The  Alabama,  including 
its  head  waters,  is  about  600  miles  long,  and  may  be  ascended 
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Oy  steaniUvats  to  Wetumpka.  on  the  Coosa  branch,  460  miles 
honr  the  f?ulf.  The  Tuscaloosa  is  about  150  miles  long,  and 
<s  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Tuscaloosa.  The  Tennessee 
has  l;J0  miles  of  its  course  in  Alabama,  but  its  navigation  i.s 
here  obstructed  V)y  the  Muscle  ShoaLs,  above  which  impedi- 
ment it  is.  however,  again  navigalile.  See  Mcscle  Shoals. 

Ohycta  nf  Intprext  to  TouHds. — 'I'hough  Alabama  has  no 
mountains  of  great  elevation  or  stupendous  cataracts,  she  is 
by  no  means  deficient  in  objects  of  interest  to  the  curious 
and  iinjuiring  mind.  De  Kalb  county  is  noted  for  wild  and 
picturesijue  views;  and  in  Walker  county  there  is  a natural 
bridge,  said  to  be  equally  curious  with  the  famous  one  in 
Kocklnidge  county,  Virginia,  w’hile  many  wild  a>id  romantic 
gorges  lie  among  its  hills,  which  are  the  highest  S.  of  the 
mountains.  There  are  in  Alabama  a number  of  mineral 
sj)rings  for  the  resort  of  those  .seeking  health  or  pleasure : 
Blount’s  Springs,  in  Blount  county,  a fashionable  watering- 
place.  contains  several  different  varieties  of  sul|)hui'  watei’S 
within  the  space  of  twenty  feet.  Chalybeate  waters  occur  at 
the  same  place;  and  other  suljihur  springs  ai-e  found  in  Tal- 
ladega and  Shellty  counties.  Bladen  Springs  is  also  a fa- 
shionable watering  place.  There  are  salt  springs  in  Clarke 
county,  now  abandoned.  At  Tuscumbia  there  is  a spring 
issuing  from  a huge  fissure  in  the  limesrone  rock  ; it  is  .said 
to  discharge  20.0()()  culiit  feet  of  w'ater  per  minute,  forming  a 
large  stream,  which  tiills  into  the  Tennessee.  2^  miles  below. 

Clintatf'.  .Sia/,  <i7id  ProilucUmia. — Appn  aching  to  within  7° 
of  tile  tropics.  .Alabama  is  allied  in  its  climate  and  produc- 
tions to  the  torrid  zone.  The  rivers  here  seldom  freeze  in 
winter,  and  the  summer  heats  are  mitigated  by  the  breezes 
from  theCulfof  Mexico.  According  to  meteorological  oliser- 
vatiotis  made  at  Kutiiw,  in  (Jreene  county,  in  the  years 
ISSO-ol.  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  three  winter 
month®  was  82°.  the  minimum  18°:  the  mean  temperature 
at  3 o’clock  I'.m.4S°25'.  The  maximum  of  the  spring  months 
was  9;’.°.  minimum  22°.  average  62°  go'.  The  maximum  of 
the  summer  months  was  104°,  minimum  60°,  mean  81°  49'. 
The  maximum  of  .November  82°.  the  minimum  19°.  mean 
61°  9(t'.  The  bottom  lands  are  unhealthy  near  the  rivers 
and  the  Muscle  Shoals,  but  the  climate  in  the  uplands  i.s 
salubrious.  Alabama  has.  in  many  jiarts.  a soil  of  exuberant 
fertility  : yieliling  more  cotton,  the  great  staple  of  the  South, 
than  any  other  meiidier  of  the  cojifederacy.  Kven  the  low 
mountains  of  the  .\.  have  fine  grazing  lands,  while  the  fiats 
betw'een  them  are  very  rich  in  soil.  The  central  part  is 
occupied  by  fertile  pi'airies:  and  the  southern,  though  often 
sandy  ami  inferior  in  productiveness,  has  matiy  fertile 
alluvial  liottoms.  w'hich  yield  rice.  In  Marengo  and  Greene 
counties  were  formerly  extensive  canebrakes.  which  are  now 
nearly  cleared,  disclosing  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  state. 
SugaiM-ane  grows  iti  the  S.W.  neck,  between  .Mobile  l ay  and 
Mississippi.  Besides  the  great  staple  already  named,  Ala- 
bama produces  large  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  oats,  live 
st(  ck,  sweet  potatoes,  and  butter:  a considerable  amount  of 
wheat,  rye,  rice.  wool,  hay,  peas,  beans.  Irish  potatoes,  fruits, 
market  vegetables,  and  sugar;  and  some  tobacco.  1 ailey, 
buckwheat,  wine,  chee.se.  grass  seeds,  hops.  flax,  and  .silk  are 
raised.  Indigo  was  formeily  cultivated,  but  being  under- 
sold by  the  fi  reign  article,  its  culture  was  given  up.  though 
not  froui  want  of  adaptibility  in  the  soil.  According  to  the 
census  of  IKco  there  were  in  Alabama  6,385,724  acres  of  im- 
proved latid  (12,718,821  being  unimproved).  pro<lueiug 
1,218,444  bushels  of  wheat:  33,226,282  of  Imlian  corn; 
6S2.179  of  oats:  1.482,036  of  peasand  beans;  491,646  of  Irish 
potatoes;  5,4.’59,917  of  sweet  potatoes;  175.000  pounds  of 
sugar;  232.914  of  toliacco:  775,117  of  wool;  6,028,478  of 
butter:  4.i3,465  of  rice;  100.987  of  lieeswax;  989,955  bales 
(of  400  lbs.  each)  of  cottcui;  55,t  53  gallons  of  sorghum  mo- 
lasses; 6,2,211  tons  of  hay:  live  stock,  va I ueil  at $43, H 1,711 ; 
orchard  products  at  .'$223,312;  market  products  at  .$li  3,062, 
and  slauglitereil  animals  at  .$10,'237,131,  Value  of  fanning 
imiilements  and  inachimM-y,  .$7,433,178. 

F.  ri'd  Ti  f'f's. — In  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
state,  oak  of  dilFerent  varieties,  poplar,  hickory,  che.stnut. 
and  mulberry  are  the  principal  wood.®,  while  in  the  south  are 
cypress  and  loblolly;  pine  is  abundant  S.  of  the  mountains. 

Anitnah. — Wild  deer  apd  turkeys  are  plentiful,  and  bears, 
wolves,  and  foxes  are  still  met  with. 

Al  niiifiictart's. — But  little  attention,  comparatively  speak- 
ii'g,  has  l een  paid  to  manufactures  in  Alabama;  but  aciord- 
ing  to  the  census  of  1860  there  were  in  the  state  1459  manu- 
facturing establishments,  employing  7889  persons,  cimsuin- 
ing  raw  material  w'oi'th  $5,489.96i3,  producing  goods  to  the 
value  of  $10,588,:)71  annually.  Total  amount  of  capital  in- 
V isted.  .$9,098,181.  Of  these  31  were  establishments  for  pre- 
paring and  mannfaclnringcot  ton.  capital  in  vested  $1,652,450, 
value  of  annual  products  $1,483.2-' 2;  336  saw-mills,  capital 
Invested  .$1,756,,572,  annual  products  $1,873,184;  236  flour 
and  meal  establishments,  cajiital  invested  $i  92,73.3,  annual 
pri  1(1  .lets  $2,343,238  ; '27  turpentine  distilleries,  3 liciuor  di.s- 
tilleries.  16  machine-shops,  62  carriage  factories,  132  estab- 
lishments for  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  leather, 
140  blacksmiths’  shops.  Value  of  home-made  mauutac- 
tures,  .$1,817,5'20. 

Internal  Improvements. — There  were  in  Alabama,  in  1860, 
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743  miles  of  railroad  completed,  and  several  hundred  in 
course  of  construction.  Among  the  former  are  the  Memphis 
and  tharleston  Bailroad,  the  E.  terminus  of  which  is  at 
Stevenson,  on  the  Tenmessee  River;  the  Alabama  and  Flor- 
ida, W’hich  connects  Montgomery  with  Pensacola;  the  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio,  63  miles  of  which  are  within  this  state;  the 
Alabama  and  Mi.ssi.ssipi)!  River  Railroad,  which  extends  Irom 
^elma  westward  to  Meridian, &c  The  Alabama  and  Tenne.ssee 
River  Railroad  is  completed  from  Selma  to  Talladega,  110 
miles.  Another  railroad  connects  Montgomery  with  NV'est 
I'oint,  Georgia.  The  Moliile  and  Girard  Railioad  is  a long 
line,  part  of  whicli  is  not  yet  finished.  Its  eastern  termi- 
nus is  at  Girard,  which  is  adjacent  to  Columbus,  Georgia. 
The  noi'thern  jiari  of  the  state  is  travei'sed  by  a railroad 
from  Nashville  to  the  Tennessee  River. 

(tiinmnee. — This  state  enjoys  great  advantages  for  both 
foreign  and  internal  commerce,  her  ports  being  open  to  the 
sea  through  Mobile  bay,  and  having  more  than  1500  miles 
of  steamboat  navigation  on  her  rivers,  giving  an  outlet  not 
only  to  her  own  productions,  but  also  to  some  of  tho.se  of 
Mississippi  and  Georgia.  According  to  De  Bowq  there  were 
549,499  bales  of  cotton  brought  to  Mobile  in  1851-2,  besides 
what  was  seiit  to  New  Orleans  and  the  ports  of  Florida. 
The  exports  of  .\lal'ama  in  1851  were  $18,528,824,  imports 
$4l;>,446.  Tonnage  owned  in  1852.  28,533;  number  of  ve.s- 
sels  built  in  the  state,  5,  whose  tonnage  W'as  only  354'62. 
Considerable  (juantities  of  sawed  lumber  and  staves  are  ex- 
ported fronr  Mobile  to  Cuba,  to  Alexico,  and  to  dome.slic 
irorts.  The  sawed  lumber  exported  in  1850-51  amounted  to 
6,816.054  feet,  and  of  staves  360,779. 

Education. — According  to  the  census  report  of  1860,  Ala- 
bama had  17  oolhige.s,  with  2120  studiuits,  and  $124,894  in- 
come, ol  which  $22,020  was  from  endowments:  1903  public 
.school.®,  with  61,751  jmidls,  and  $489,474  income,  of  which 
$63,845  was  from  taxes, and  $199,318  from  public  funds;  '206 
academies  and  other  schools,  with  10,778  juipils,  and  .$'2;21,634 
income,  of  w Inch  .$  >7,800  was  endowments,  and  $23,547  from 
public  lunds.  There  are  also  in  this  state  395  librai  ies,  36 
of  which  are  puldic,  1 school,  22  $unday-school,  3 college, 
and  8 church  libraries,  emlu  acing  13,050  volumes.  The  State 
University,  located  at  Tu.scaloosa.  w'as  in  a flourishing  con- 
dition previous  to  the  civil  war,  w'ith  an  annual  income  of 
$15,000.  The  free  school  system  went  into  ojieration  in  1854. 

Eeriodteah. — In  1860,  there  were  in  Alabama,  96  period- 
icals, 9 of  whi<  h w'ere  i.ssued  daily,  6 tri-weekly,  1 semi- 
weekly,  75  weekly,  and  3 monthly.  Of  these,  89  were  politi- 
cal. 4 were  literary,  2 religions,  and  1 miscellaneous.  Cir 
culatioii  of  daily  paiiers,  8 '20:  of  tri-weekly,  2886;  ofsenii 
weekly,  40o;  of  weekly,  74.289;  of  mon'ihly,  7200  copies. 
Wlnde  numlier  issued  annually,  7,175,444. 

Edigmux  D<noini7iaii<>ns.-bt'  the  1875  churches  in  Ahv 
bama  in  1860,895  belonged  to  the  Baptists;  22  to  the  Chris- 
tians; 67  to  the  Cumbi’i'laiid  Presbytei'ians ; 34  to  the  Epis- 
cojialians;  777  to  the  Methodists  ; 135  to  the  Presbyterians ; 
9 to  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  17  to  the  Unionists.  The 
rest  are  owned  by  F’ree-VVill  Baptists,  Uuiversalists,  aiid 
other  smaller  sects. 

Eahlic  Inatitutions. — There  is  a state  penitentiary  at  bVe- 
tumpka.  which  had  151  prisoners  on  October  Ist.  1851.  Pro- 
vision has  been  m.-ide  by  the  state  for  the  establi.shment  of  a 
state  lunatic  asylum  at  'I'uscaloosa.  A blijid  asylum  ha.® 
been  recently  established  at  Mobile,  and  .$5000  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  organizing  and  sustain 
ing  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  buildings 
of  the  Alabama  university,  near  Tuscaloosa,  are  very  fine, 
and  cost  $150,900.  There  were  in  Alaliama,  in  I'- 50,  4 pub 
lie  libraries,  with  3848  volumes;  32  school  libraries,  with 
3500  volumes;  15  Sunday-school  libraries,  with  .5775  volumes ; 
and  5 colUyge  libraries,  with  7500  volumes.  Total,  56  libraries, 
with  20,6)2:3  volumes. 

Gfn'eTnmcnt. — The  governor  of  Alabama  is  elected  for  two 
years  by  the  people,  and  receives  an  annual  .salary  of  $2500 
The  senate  consists  of  33  members,  elected  for  four  year.®, 
and  the  house  of  representatives  of  100  meml)ers,  elected  tbi 
tw'o  years,  both  by  the  people.  The  pay  of  member.®  of  both 
branches  is  $4  per  diem.  Ont'-half  of  the  senate  is  elected 
every  second  year.  The  legislature  meets  biennially.  'J'he 
judiciary  consist.® — 1.  Of  a supreme  court,  composecl  of  one 
chief  anil  four  associate  judges,  elected  by  the  legislature  foi 
six  years,  and  receiving  $2250  per  annum:  2.  Of  a court  of 
chancery,  composed  of  three  chancellors,  elected  in  th.  same 
manner;  3.  Of  nine  ciicuit  courts,  holding  two  .®esLions  3 
year  in  each  county;  4.  The  city  court  of  Mobile  The 
judges  of  probate,  who  are  also  clerks  of  the  court  and  regis- 
ters of  dei-ds.  are.  as  well  as  the  circuit  judges  and  the  judges 
of  the  Mobile  court,  eh'cted  i)y  the  people  for  six  years.  All 
these  judges  receive  $1,500  per  annum,  except  the  judge  of 
the  Mobile  court,  who  I’eceives  $2000.  The  assessed  valut  of 
property  in  Alal)ama,  in  18.50,  was  .$21i(.47 6.150:  e.stima.ed 
value,  $228,20-1.332.  Public  debt,  $6.742..339,  of  wliich 
.$1,087,501  was  contingent.  Ordinary  annual  expenses,  ex- 
clusive of  debt  and  schools,  about  $100,009.  The  num1)er  ( t 
banking  institutions.  .lanuary,  1852,  was  ot.Iv  2,  with  a ca- 
pital of  $2,000,000,  a circulation  c f $3,5<X1,000  and  $1,800,000 
iu  coin. 
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Population. — ^The  niimber  of  inliabitaots  in  tho  state  in 
1820  was  127,901  ; 309.527  in  1>«30;  590,756  in  18-10;  in  1850, 
771,f'23;  in  1860,  9H4,  01 ; of  whom  526,271  were  whites, 
2690  free  colored,  435,080  slaves,  and  160  Indians.  Popula- 
tion to  a square  mile  19.  I!ei)resentative  poimiation,  790,169. 
Of  the  flee  I'opnlation,  in  1860,  320,026  were  born  in  the 
state,  196,743  in  other  states,  12,352  in  f()i’ei);ii  countries,  of 
whom  1174  were  born  in  En^:land,  6664  in  Ireland,  696  in 
Scotland,  11  in  Wales,  239  in  British  America,  2601  in  Ger- 
many, 859  in  France,  and  1208  in  other  foreign  countries. 
Of  tiie  population,  in  the  leading  pTirsnits,  67,743  were  far- 
mers and  planters;  14,282  farm  laborers;  10,026  laborers ; 
4870  servants;  4141  overseers;  3669  clerks;  2638  merchants; 
2386  carpent<rs;  2255  students;  2131  teachers;  1797  me- 
chanics; 1755  j)hysicians;  1307  blacksmiths;  903  seam- 
stresses;  877  clergymen;  830  shoemakers;  7>3  factory 
hands;  763  lawyers;  637  grocers;  626  railroad  men;  559 
millers;  431  wheelwrights;  404  painters;  318  tailors;  315 
coachmakers;  299  we.-ivers ; 295  printers:  295  machinists; 
232  mariners;  226  masons;  205  steamboat-men  ; 200  brick- 
layers; 199  mantna-niakers ; 193  drivers;  191  cabinet- 

makers; 181  innkeepers;  176  tinsmiths;  173  saddlers; 
151  laundresses;  144  millwrights,  Ac.,  <tc.  In  the  year  end- 
ing June  1st.  1860.  there  occurred  12,760  deaths,  or  13'4  in 
every  thousand.  The  nundier  of  deaf  ami  dumb  was  277,  of 
whom  208  were  free,  and  67  slaves  (see  introduction  to  the 
volume  on  Poj)tilation  of  the  Kighth  Census,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi, 
&c.);  of  318  blind,  114  were  slaves;  of  257  insane,  32  were 
slaves;  of  537  idiotic,  134  were  slaves. 

Comdies. — There  are  in  Alabama.  52  cnuiities.viz  Autauga, 
Baldwin,  Barbour.  Bhuint,  Bibb,  Butler,  Calhoun.  Chatidiers, 
Clarke,  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  Coffee,  Conecuh,  Coosa,  Coving- 
ton, Dale,  Dallas,  De  Kalb,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Greene,  Hen- 
ry. Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Lowndes,  Lauderdale, 
Limestone,  Macon,  Madi.sun,  IMarion,  Marengo,  Marshall, 
Mobile,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Den  y,  Pickens,  Pike, 
Randolph,  Bussell,  Shelby,  St.Clair,  8umter,Talladega,  Tallar 
poo8a,Tuscaloosa, Walker. Washington, Wilcox,aud  Winston. 

Vitif-x  and  Towns. — Mobile,  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
Alabama,  had  a pojuilation  of  29,258  in  1 860.  The  other  jirin- 
cijial  t(>wns  are  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the  state,  popu- 
lation, 8843;  Tuscaloosa,  3989;  Huntsville,  3634;  Selma, 
3177;  Kingston,  1960 ; Cahuba,  1920;  Marion,  1408. 

History. — The  famous  exploring  expedition  of  De  Soto 
across  the  southern  part  of  the  (present)  United  States,  about 
the  year  1541.  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  visit  of  the 
white  man  to  the  wilds  of  Alabama.  De  Soto  met  with 
fierce  opposition  from  tribes  of  savages,  who  appear  to 
have  been  more  populous  and  less  rude  than  the  northern 
.aV^rigines.  The  houses  of  these  people  evinced  less  barba- 
rism. than  many  other  Indian  tribes.  “ The  chief’s  house 
was,  in  one  instance,  120  feet  by  40,  and  included  small 
buildings  like  offices.  A remarkable  temple  found  upon  the 
Savannah  river,  at  Silver  Bluff,  was  100  feet  long,  40  feet 
w ide,  and  proportionablv  high.”  {De  Bow's  Industrial  Fe- 
sources  o f the  ^nth  and  West.)  In  1702.  Bienville,  a French- 
matv.  built  a fort  on  Mobile  bay.  The  present  site  of  IMobile, 
however,  wms  not  occupied  till  nine  years  after.  At  the 
peace  of  1763,  Alabama,  with  all  the  French  possessions  F. 
of  the  Mississippi  (except  New  Orleans)  fell  to  the  English. 
This  state  formed  a part  of  Georgia  until  1802:  from  this 
date  it  was  included  in  Mississippi  Territory  till  1817,  when 
it  was  organized  into  a separate  government,  and  in  1819 
became  an  independent  member  of  the  great  American  con- 
federacy, and  now  ranks  fourth  in  population  of  the  South- 
3rn  States. 

ALABAMA,  a post-township  of  Genesee  co.,  New  York.  12 
miles  from  Batavia,  and  263  miles  W.  of  Albany.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Tonaw'anda  Creek.  Pop.  2061. 

ALABAMA,  a small  bayou  of  Iberville  par.,  Louisiana, 
lommunicating  in  time  of  floods  with  the  Atchafalaya. 

ALABAMA  or  BIG  SANDY  CBEF.K.  Texas,  flow's  on  the 
S.IV.  border  of  Tyler  county,  and  falls  into  the  Neches  15 
miles  above  Beaumont. 

ALABAMA,  a village  of  Leon  co.,  Texas,  on  the  right 
bank  of  Trinity  river,  about  60  miles  in  a straight  line 
N N.E.  of  Washington,  the  former  capital  of  the  state. 

ALABASTEB  ISLAND.  See  Eleuthera. 

ALABAT,  i-lS-b|t^,  one  of  the  smaller  Philippines,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  near  the  head  of  the  exten- 
sive inlet  at  the  S.  end  of  the  island,  which  terminates  at  the 
Gulf  or  B.iy  of  Larnon  or  Lampon.  Lat.  14°  .N.,.lon.  122°  13' E. 
The  inhabitants  are  described  as  a .savage  race. 

ALABLEE.  ALABLl.  a-bPblee.  or  HALABLI.  hd-llffilee. 
t .small  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Anatolia,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
4 miles  S.W.  of  Ereglee. 

ALACHUA,  a-latchhi-a.  a county  in  the  N.W.  of  part  of  the 
peiiinsula  of  Florida,  has  an  area  of  about  lOO'l  square  miles. 
The  Santa  Fe  river  forms  its  northern,  and  the  Sinvauee  its 
Aestern  boundary.  Orange  lake  is  partly  iuchided  in  its 
limits,  and  it  contains  sevei-al  ponds.  Surface  rolling  or  level ; 
doil  generally  fertile.  Capital,  Newuausville.  i’op.  8232; 
of  whom  3775  were  free,  and  4457  slaves.  It  was  uarneii 
from  Alachua  savanna,  a gra.ssy  and  marshy  plain  in  the 
county,  N.  of  Lake  Orange. 
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ALACBANE  (al-a-krarJ)  ISLANDS,  a group  in  tfu  r’ull 
of  Mexico,  about  70  miles  N.  of  Yucatan,  on  a ree/  If  miles 
in  length  N.  and  S.,  by  12  miles  in  breadth.  » 

ALACUI7SA  CRELK,  Cherokee  co.,  Georgia,  a bra:  ch  o. 
Little  River. 

ALA-DAGH,  d'l3-d^g^  {i.  e.  “beautiful  n)ountaju.”)  f 
mountain  chain  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  between  lat.  3t)°  a, id  40^ 
N.,  and  Ion.  3S)°  and  44°  E.  It  extends  W.  from  Alount 
Ararat,  sep.irating  the  two  heads  of  the  Euphrates. 

ALADA.\,(aia-da!p,)or  ALADINE  (a-ia-deen'i  ISLANDS, 
a cluster  of  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  forming  part 
of  the  .Mergui  Archiiielago. 

ALAEJiiS,  ^-ld-:lDioce,  a town  of  Spain, . Leon,  30  miles 
S.W.  of  A'alladolid,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tral-ancos 
Pop.  3255. 

ALAGHFIZ,  ^-Id-gh^z',  or  ALT-GHEZ.  tltlee-gh?zL  a volcanic 
mountain  and  mountain  ratige,  bordering  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  basin  of  Armenia.  It  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  great 
plain  of  the  Araxes.  The  highe.st  peak  ri.'^es  13,628  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ALAGOA,  d-l^-goLL  a town  and  district  on  tho  S.  shore  ot 
the  island  of  St.  Alichael.  Azores.  Pop.  of  district.  7800. 

ALAGOAS,  d-ld-go'ds,  a maritime  jirovince  of  Brazil,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  various  intercommunicatiTig  lakes  for 
which  it  is  noted.  It  lies  between  lat.  9°  and  10°.30'S..  is 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Pernambuco.  S.  by 
the  province  of  Sergipe  del  Key.  and  comprises  an  area  of 
15  036  square  miles.  Pop.  220. OOO. 

ALAGOAS,  VILLA  DO  FOKTE  DAS,  veeina  dofoR’t:)  d^s 
i-ld-go'ds,  a city  of  Brazil,  in  the  above  province,  on  the  N 
extremity  of  Manguaba,  140  miles  N.E.  of  Sergipe  del  Ley 
It  has  8 churches  and  2 convents.  Pop.  4000. 

ALAGON,  d-ld-goiP,  a river  of  Spain,  falls  into  the  Tagus 
about  2 miles  N.E.  of  Alcantara.  It  is  about  120  mik-s  in 
length,  and  noted  for  the  size  and  flavor  of  its  trout  and 
other  fi.sh. 

ALAGON.  a town  of  Spain,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Ebro  and  the  Jalon.  15  miles  .N.W.  of  Sarago.'^sa.  Pop.  19.32. 

AL,\UED  ).N,  a township  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan,  about 
70  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  969. 

AJ.iAIS,  d'lat,  (anc.  Aletsia,)  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Gard.  on  the  Gardon.  at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes.  25  miles 
N.W.  of  Ntmes,  with  which  it  is  united  by  railway.  Pop 
(1852)  18,871.  It  is  situated  in  a productive  coalfield,  and 
has  extensive  manufactures. 

ALAJAHISSAK,  ALADJ AIIISSAR,  d-ld'jd-his'saR/,  or 
KKUSCHOVATZ,atown  of  European  Turkey,  capital  of  the 
sanjakofKru.schovatz,  province  of  Servia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Morava,  about  95  miles  S.  of  Semendria. 

ALA.IAN  or  ALADJ  AN,  d-ld-jdiF,  a town  of  Asia  Minor, 
pashalic  of  Anatolia,  near  the  Black  Sea,  37  miles  S.E.  ol 
Sinope. 

ALAJUELA,  d-ld-noo-Add  a city  of  Central  America,  state 
of  Costa  Kica.  35  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Cartage.  Pop.  10,000,  in- 
cluding suburbs. 

ALAKANANDA,  d-ld-kd-ndnffid.  a small  river,  which,  i.s- 
suing  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  unites  with  the  Bha- 
girathi  at  Devaprayaga,  and  forms  the  main  source  of  the 
Ganges. 

ALA-KOl,  dnd'koF.  {i.e.  “beautiful  village,”)  a village  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake  Van. 

ALAKTOG-KOOL  or  ALAKTOU-KGUL,  d-ldk'too-kooF,  a 
lake  in  Chinese  Toorkistan.  lat.  45°  17'  N.,  Ion.  82°  27'  E., 
has  in  its  centre  an  extinct  volcano. 

ALA.MAKEE.  See  Ali.om.\kee. 

ALAMANCE.  dPa-mance.  a creek  of  North  Carolina,  flows 
into  the  Haw  river  from  the  W..  in  Alamance  co. 

ALAMANCE,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  North 
Carolina,  has  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  Haw  river, 
a branch  of  the  Cape  Fear,  flows  through  the  middle  of  the 
county,  and  Alamance  Creek,  from  which  the  name  is  de- 
rived. flows  thrtmgh  the  W.  part  into  the  Haw  Liver.  Tho 
surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  productive.  The  Centre  Rail- 
road. now  in  progress,  passes  through  the  county,  and  a 
plank-road  is  projected  from  the  connty-seat  to  the  coal- 
mines on  Deep  river.  Formed  out  of  the  W.  part  of  Grange, 
in  1848.  Capital,  Graham.  Pop.  11,852;  of  whom  8407  wert 
free,  and  3115  slaves. 

ALAMEDA,  A-lA-mii'dA.  {i.e.  “a  row  of  poplar-trees,”)  a 
village  of  Spain,  in  Gld  Castile,  province  of  Soria. 

ALAMEDA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia.  54  miles  N.W. 
of  Malaga,  on  the  road  from  Seville  to  Granada.  Peji.  3690. 

ALAMFIDA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  8 miles  from 
Madrid. 

ALAMEDA,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  about  16  miles 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

ALAMEDA,  « county  in  the  W.  central  part 

of  California,  formed  since  1852  out  of  Contra  Costa  and 
Santa  Clara  counties.  Area  about  SiiO  sq.  miles.  Pop  8927. 

ALAM  EDA,  a-la-ma'da.  a tovvuof  Bernalillo  county.  New 
Mexico,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Gnmde,  6 miles'  above 
.\Ibuquer(|ue.  Pop.  649. 

ALAMEDA,  Sani  \ maria  I)E  i.a,  s.^u'td  nid-ree'3  dA  l| 
a-Ia-ma'da,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  36  miles  W.  of 
Madrid. 
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A r.  A A1  fc»A  DE  LA  SAGR A.  13  a town 

Df  Soiii'i.  ill  Old  Castile.  8 miles  from  Illescas. 

«A'LA  >1  RDA  DrlL  VALLK.  d-l3-mA'd3  d^l  vdl'^’a,  a town  of 
Spain,  ill  Old  Castile,  10  miles  from  Buitrago. 

.AliAM  ),  T-xas.  See  Fort  Alamo. 

A 1^  A M ).  a ino.  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana. 
55  miles  W.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Al.AM  J.  a post-township  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Michigan,  70 
inilcS  W.S.W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  943. 

Ai  AM  ».  a post-village  of  Contra  Costa  co..  California. 

A i V.M  JDB',  a p ost-oflice  of  Reynolds  co..  Missouri. 

Ah.V.M  ) )T  or  ALAMUT,  d'ld-moot/,  a district  of  Persia, 
N.W.  of  Teheran. 

AL.A.M  )S.  L ).S.  loce  3/l3-moce,  {i.e.  “the  poplar-trees,”) 
a town  of  Mexico,  province  of  Sonora,  140  miles  N'.IV. 
of  Cinaloa.  in  a district  celebrated  for  its  .silver-mines. 
It  has  some  well-paved  streets,  and  the  houses  are  gene- 
lally  built  of  stone  or  brick,  laid  over  with  stucco.  Pop. 
About  10,000,  3000  or  4000  of  which  are  employed  in  the 
mines. 

A li.AMUTCII'A.  a post^village  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. abou^'  80  miles  E.  of  .Jackson. 

ALC\.\  oi  C.AMGiL.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

ALA  NM).  d'land.  or  O'LAND  (Sw.  AUmd,  o'ldndj  ISLAN  DS, 
an  archipelago  of  about  80  inhabited  islands,  and  a vast  tium- 
l.erof  rocks  and  islets.  Russia,  province  of  Abo.  in  theCulfof 
Bothnia,  at  its  cxitrance,  between  lat.  59°  55'  and  00°  32'  N., 
a id  Ion.  19°  and  21°  E.  Pop.  lo.OOO.  These  islands,  taken 
from  Sweden  in  1309,  are  of  great  political  and  military  im- 
portance to  Russia,  and  contain  .several  fortified  ports,  gene- 
rally the  station  of  a part  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  Near  this  Peter 
the'dreat  gained  his  first  naval  battle  over  the  Swedes,  in 
1714. 

AL.\ND,  3'l3nt,  a river  of  Hanover  joins  the  Elbe. 

AL.-V.NNd,  d-lln'no,  a town  of  Naples,  11  miles  S.  of  Civita 
di  Penile.  Pop.  2200. 

A L.\  N'  1'  1 1 US  ( f ID  iVE.  a post-office  of  Gentry  co.,  Missouri, 
about  200  miles  .\.\V.  of  .Jeffer.son  City. 

Al..\.i’.\EVSK,  d-l3-p3'^vsk',  a town  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
government  of  Perm,  on  the  Alapaika,  48  miles  N.W.  of 
Irbit. 

AL.IP.AIIA,  ah-lap'a-haw,  a river  of  Georgia,  flowing  into 
the  Suwaiiee.  I.ength.  about  100  miles. 

.AL.ll’All.A.  a post- village  of  Lowndes  co.,  Georgia,  262 
miles  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

.\L.\GU.\.  aPa-ijuaw,  a small  river  of  Florida,  flowing  into 
Ch  ictawatehee  bay. 

AL.VGUA.  a post-village  of  Walton  co.,  Florida,  on  the 
above  river,  about  125  miles  IV.  Iiy  N.  of 'Tallahassee. 

A1/-AR  A ISCII.  See  El-Ar.ush. 

AI.AR'K.d,  ap  ist-ottice  of  .Macon  co..  North  Carolina. 

AL.VR  .M  F<>Rlv,  a village  of  Oregon  co.,  Mis.souri,  15  miles 
S.  of  '1  homasville. 

.\L.\1\  ),  3-ld'ro.  a town  of  Spain,  island  of  Majorca,  12 
miles  X.N.H.  of  Palma.  Pop.  40S1. 

.4  L.\SE.\.  3-l3-sVd,  written  also  AL.ASEY  and  AL.ASE.T, 
d-l3-s  'i/.  an  imporhtnt  river  in  the  N.E.  of  Siberia,  rises  in 
lat.  67°  N..  and  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

ALA-Sn:-;iIR  or  ALASCHKIlK.d'ld-sh^h’r'or  dMi-shrlffifr, 
(i.e.."  the  exalted  city.”anc.  /*kilcide.lp'iifa,  founded  290  years 
B.  0.  Jiy  Atta'iin  P/idadelphv.t.  a walled  city  of  Asia  .4Iinor, 
a(  the  N.K.  Iiase  of  Mount  Tmolus,  83  miles  E.  of  Smyrna. 
Pop.  15.000. (?)  It  is  a Greek  arctioisli  ip’s  see.  lias  nume- 
rous remains  of  anti.iuity,  5 Christian  churches,  and  an 
active  trade. 

ALASII  lERD,  Armenia.  See  Topr.ak-Kul.ah. 

AL\SKA.  See  Ali.asr.v, 

A I.  ASSl  ).  ,3,-l3s'se-o,  a seaport  town  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
division  of  Genoa,  on  the  Mediterranean,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Al- 
benga.  Pop  6500. 

AL.\SS  l.V.A.,  a-lds-so'nd.  a town  of  European  Turkey,  35 
miles  N.E.  of  Trikhala.  Pop.  3000 

AI.A'l'A.  3-ld't3.  a small  river  in  .Abyssinia,  a tributary  of 
Bab.r-el-.\/,rek.  near  its  confluence  with  which  occurs  the 
eelebr  it-d  cataract  of  Alata. 
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.A1.,.\T.A.  i-li/ti.  a villag  1 in  the  island  of  Corsica,  about  6 
miles  .V.  of  .Aiaccio. 

ALA-’l'AGII.  See  Ala-D\oh. 

AI.ATA'l AlIA.  .See  .\LTvM\n.\. 

ALATEERor  ALATYR,  d-li-teeR'.  a river  of  Russia,  rising 
in  tile  government  of  Penza,  falls  into  the  Soora,  after  a 
course  of  U()wards  of  125  miles. 

Al.\  I'EEP,.  or  .ALATYR, a town  of  Russia.  80  miles  N.W. 
ofSimbeersk.atthe  junction  of  the  Alateer  and  Soora  rivers. 
Pop.  4K>7. 

AL.A  '"Rl.  3-l3'tree,  (anc.  Ahdlrium.)  a town  of  Italy,  Pon- 
tifical .■states.  6 miles  N.  of  Frosinone,  on  a mountain.  Pop. 
9(1110.  It  ins  a man  u factor  v of  woollen  goods,  and  is  of  high 
anti  [uitv.  its  walls  exhibiting  some  perfect  remains  of  Cyclo- 
pean architecture. 

A LAT Y R.  .See  A LATEER. 


A LA  USI.  d-low-see',  a valley  of  the  Andes,  and  town  rtf  the 
repnlilic  of  i cuador.  on  the  .Alausi.  79S0  feet  above  the  sen. 

AL.AV.A.  d Id  vd,  a prosince  of  Nortliern  Spain,  (one  ol 
the  three  Basque  provinces,)  between  lat.  42°  2o'  and  43°  N'., 
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comprising  an  area  of  1292  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1S49 
81.3.17.  The  surf  ice  is  mountainous. 

.ALAYA.  d-li'yd,  (anc.  Cnracehium.)  a decayed  town  ot 
Asiatic  'Turkey,  on  a promontory  in  the  Mediterranean,  100 
miles  S.S.W  of  Konieh.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  a good  anchor- 
age. but  no  barbor. 

ALAYOR,  d-ld-yoR',  or  ALEYOR,  d-ld-yoR/.  a town  in  the 
island  of  Minorca,  belonging  to  Spain,  situated  in  the 
interior,  and  about  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Port  Mahon.  Por 
4722. 

AL.AZON,  d-l.d-zon',  a river  of  Georgia,  joins  the  Koor  125 
miles  S.E.  of 'Tiliis.  after  a S.E.  course  of  140  miles. 

ALB  or  ALP,  dip,  called  also  theSWA'BlAN  ALPH,  a 
chain  of  mountains  appertaining  almost  .exclusively  to 
Wiirtemberg,  extending  S.W.  to  N.E.,  from  the  source  of 
the  Neckar,  a total  length  of  84  m.iles,  and  having  a breadth 
varying  from  15  to  20  miles. 

A LB.A,  dPbd.  (anc.  Adha  Pompe.Ha.)  a town  of  Piedmont,  on 
the  'Tanaro,  30  miles  S.E.  of 'Turin.  Pop.  8286. 

ALB-A,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  11..  at 
the  foot  of  Monte  Velino.  4 miles  N.  of  Avezzano.  It  is  the 
Adha  Fuceidtia  of  the  Romans. 

AL'BA,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co,,  Pennsylvania,  143 
miles  .N.  by  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

ALBACi-TE,  dl-t)d-thd't;i.  a town  of  Spain,  Murcia,  138 
miles  S.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  13,143.  It  manufactures  steel 
goods,  and  has  large  cattle-fiiiis  in  September. 

ALB.A  DE  'TDR.MES,  dPbd  da  toR'm&s,  a town  of  Spain,  14 
miles  S.E.  of  Salamanca,  on  the  'Tormes.  Pop.  2166. 

Al.B.A  .JULI.A.  See  Karl-sburg, 

A LB  A LA,  dPbd-ld,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura  20 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  2133. 

ALBALATE  DEL  AR/OBISPO,  dl-bd-ld'td  dJl  aR-*ho- 
bees'po.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  46  miles  S.E.  of  Zara- 
goza. on  the  left  liank  of  the  Martin,  an  affluent  of  the  Ebro. 

ALB.A  LONG.A.  See  Alba xo. 

ALB.A.NCllEZ,  dl-bdn-ch^th',  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalu- 
sia, 28  miles  N.E.  of  .Almeria. 

ALB.ANCIIEZ,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  16  miles  E. 
of  .Faen. 

ALBAN  DES  UR'Tl  ERES,  dThfixe'  d.dze  iiR'te-aiR/,  a village 
of  Italy.  Sardinian  States.  6 miles  S.  of  Aiguebelle. 

ALB.ANELLA,dl-bd-u^l/ld,  a town  of  Naples,  4 miles  N.N.E. 
cf  Capaccio. 

ALBANIA,  al-b.d/ne-a, (modern  Gr. pron.dl-bd-nee'd:  'Turk. 
Arnaondlik,  ArmtontleeJ:.  or  ArnaoutUk,  au'nd-oot'leek.)  called 
SIIKIPERI  (shkip'^ree')  by  the  natives,  (from  Shkipt.^-a 
rock.”)  a mountainous  country  of  European  'Turkey,  between 
lat.  39°  and  43°  and  loo.  19°  5'  and  21°  28'  E.  Extreme 
length,  about  290  miles:  breadth,  varying  from  40  to  90 
miles.  Bounded  W.  and  S.AV.  by  the  .Adriatic  and  Ionian 
Seas.  It  is  composed  of  as  many  as  iiine  ridges  of  mountains, 
nearlvall  of  which  have  a direction  N.W.  and  S.E.  Of  these  the 
principal  heights  vary  from  about  2509  to  8500  feet  above  the 
sea.  Albania  has  no  great  rivers.  It  partakes  of  the  peculiar 
system  of  subterranean  streams  that  characterizes  tlie  waters 
of  (ireece.  In  this  respect,  the  province  of  Ejiirus  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  its  circular  basins,  its  cavities  wiOiout 
water,  its  ponds  and  watercourses  that  disappear  at  certain 
seasons,  and  also  for  its  gulfs  and  subterranean  rivers.  In 
the  import  and  export  trade  of  Alliania.  vessels  under  the 
British  and  Ionian,  the  Greek  and  Ottoman  t'ag.s,  are  almost 
the  only  ones  engaged.  'The  exports  are  shipped  chietiv  at 
Prevesa,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  'The  other 
ports  are  I'arga,  Avlona.  Durazzo,  &c.  The  internal  trade 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  pack-horses,  four  or  five  of  which 
are  attached  to  each  other  by  cords,  and  guided  by  one  man. 
.Alliania  is  under  the  government  of  the  di'ferent  'Turkish 
pashas  in  whose  country  it  is  situated.  Population  esti- 
mated at  1.6(10,000. -.Adj.  and  inhab.  Albaxiax.  al-ba'ne- 

an.  or  Arxaoot,  (Arnaout,)  ^R'nd-oot';  native,  Sukip'atar/  or 
Skip'atar'. 

ALB.ANO.  dl-bitno,  (anc.  Alha/num,)  nn  episcopal  city  of 
Italv.  Pontifical  states,  Comarca  di  Roma,  on  tlie  Via  Ap- 
pia.  14  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  Pop.  5600.  It  is  built  on  the 
site  of  Pompey's  Villa,  and  b^ing  celebrated  for  beauty  of 
scenery  and  purity  of  air.  is  a favorite  summer  re.sfirt  of  the 
Roman  nobility.  It  comprises  the  ruins  of  Domilian's  pa- 
la<-e  and  of  a praetorian  camp,  witli  the  modern  villas  of  the 
princes  Barberini.  Altieri,  &c.  It  has  a museum  of  anti 
quities  from  Allxi  Lonija. 

A LB.A  NO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata,  11 
miles  E..''. I'l.  of  I’otenza.  Pop.  2700. 

ALB.ANO.  a lake  and  mountain  of  Italy.  13  miles  S.E.  of 
Rome.  'The  lake.  6 miles  in  circumference,  being  the  cratei 
of  .an  extinct  volcano,  is  enclosed  by  hiih  banks,  arouiur 
which  are  manv  elegant  villas  and  several  grottoes.  « itl 
tlie  Castel  Gandolfi.  the  summer  residence  of  the  pope 
'There  are  many  historical  monuments  in  its  vicinity 
among  others,  an  ancient  aqueduct  cut  in  the  fiank  of  the 
mountain  by  the  Romans,  during  their  contest  with  the 
Veientes  in  the  year  394  B.  c..  to  drain  off  (he  waters  ot  itie 
like,  and  prevent  it  from  overflowing  its  bank.s. — Mho 
Lnnqa  stood  on  its  N.E.  m.argin. — Mooxt  ALUA.NOor  .Moxtk 
CAVO.on  the  E.,  and  2046  feet  above  the  lake,  has  on  its- 
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Buramil  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Latian  Jupiter  {.Tupifpr 
Latialis).  coiumaiKiiiifi  a mafiiiificent  prospect  over  the 
scene  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  ^ueid.  and  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Homan  state. 

A L13AN Y,  il'ba-ne,  a (listrict  of  Scotland,  more  usually 
called  Hi!K\iiAi,itvNK,  which  see.  The  second  son  of  the 
sovendirn  of  Kngland  is  usually  styled  the  Duke  of  Albany 

ALBANY,  il'ba-ne.  a county  in  the  K.  jiart  of  New  York, 
has  an  area  of  about  4.S3  sipiare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  K.  by  the  Hudson,  and  jjartly  on  the  N.  by  the  Moluiwk; 
and  is  j)riucii)ally  drsined  by  Normanskill  and  Catskill 
Creeks,  which  afford  valuable  water-power.  The  surface  in 
tin.;  VV'.  and  N.  is  rough  and  mnuntiiinous.  but  iilong  the 
Iltulson  and  other  streams  nearly  level.  The  soil  along  the 
River  is  fertile,  but  in  the  interior  sandy,  and  in  some  places 
quite  sterile.  The  r.rie  and  Chainphiin  Ciintds  terminate  in 
the  N.il.  itiirt  of  the  county,  which  is  also  intersected  by  va- 
rious railroads.  Organized  in  IbfeS.  (See  next  article.)  Ciiin- 
tal,  Albany.  Pop.  113,9i7. 

ALB  V .\Y,  the  capital  of  New  York,  and  the  second  city 
in  impor  ance  in  that  state,  is  situated  on  the  VV.  bank  of 
the  Hudson  River.  14.5  miles  V.  of  New  York  city,  161  W 
iiy  N.  of  Boston,  and  about  370  N.E.  of  Washington ; bit.  of 
the  Dudley  Observatory,  42°  :!9'  4.)"  N.,  Ion.  I P 44' .33"  W. 
As  viewed  from  some  jiarts  of  the  Hudson,  the  aiipearauce 
of  the  city  is  highly  picturesque  and  imiiosing.  A low 
alluvial  flat,  from  15  to  I0  > rods  wide,  extends  along  the 
margin  of  the  river,  but  VV'.  of  this  the  ground  rises  about 
2J0  feet  in  the  distance  of  a mile.  The  iiriiiciiial  street  of 
Albany  is  State  street,  extending  from  the  llmlson  to  the 
Capitol : from  the  river  to  Broadway  it  is  quite  narrow,  but  i 
on  reaching  that  street  it  widens  to  150  feet  or  upwards,  and 
continues  of  this  breadth  to  its  W.  extremity.  Broadway 
is  an  important  business  street,  running  parallel  wi*’.i  the 
river  It  lias  a street  railroail  running  from  South  Kerry  to 
West  Troy.  'I'here  is  also  a street  railroad  in  South  Pearl 
street  (parallel  with  Broadway  , and  one  in  state  street. 
The  city  contain.s  a number  of  public  squares,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  situated  at  the  end  of  State  street.  Among 
the  pi-iucipal  editic(‘s  of  Albany  may  be  mentioned  the  Cajii- 
tol,  a substantial  and  handsome  stone  building,  115  feet  long 
and  about  90  feet  wide;  the  walls  are  about  50  feet  high, 
consisting  of  two  stories  and  a has  ■meut-story  of  '0  feet;  it 
is  faced  with  brown  freestone  from  the  ipiarries  on  the  Hud- 
son below  the  Highlands.  The  coluiuns,  pilasters,  and  other 
decorations  are  of  marble,  cliiefly  fi  oni  Berkshire,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 'I'he  edifice  is  crowneil  with  a dome,  on  vvhii  h 
st.'iiKls  a statue  in  wood  of  the  goddess  T/ipmix  (Justice),  1 1 
feet  high,  with  a sword  in  her  right  hand  and  a balance  in 
her  left.  The  Cajiitol  contains  an  assembly  i haiuber  5 ' feet 
long,  .50  feet  wide,  and  J8  high,  and  a senate  ( haiuber 'O  feet 
long,  28  feet  wide,  and  the  same  in  h ‘ight,  b -sides  various 
other  apartments.  The  <'apitol  stands  on  tlie  VV'.  side  of  the 
public  S(|uare  already  alluded  to.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  sipiare,  facing  the  VV'.,  is  the  State  Hall,  a massive  stiaio 
tur(*  of  marble,  containing  the  different  oflices  of  tin*  state 
governiB  'iit:  on  the  same  side  is  situated  the  City  Hall,  a 
large  and  handsome  building,  also  of  marble,  with  a gilded 
dome.  The  Albany  Kxi  hange,  on  Broadway  at  the  foot  of 
State  street,  is  a massive  granite  building,  containing  the 
Post-office.  Mbaiiy  has  57  churches,  many  of  which  are 
liaudsoiiie  buildings.  The  Roman  Catholic  Clathedral  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid,  as  W(dl  as  largest,  chiiiadi  edifices  in 
the  United  States.  It  fronts  on  Kagle  street,  having  its  N. 
and  S.  sides  on  Lydius  and  Jefferson  streets.  Standing  on 
an  eminence,  it  presents  the  whole  of  its  magnificent  pro- 
poi  tioiis  as  the  most  prominent  object  to  one  apiiroachiug 
the  city  from  the  S.  and  E. 

Albany  is  distingnisheil  for  lu-r  educational  and  literary 
institutions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  University 
of  Albany,  incorporati-d  in  IS.V2,  tmt  not  yet  fully  organ- 
ized. This  is  intended  to  be  national  in  its  ( haracter,  and, 
in  some  respects,  of  a higlier  order  than  any  similar  insti- 
tution in  (he  country;  its  departments  are  of  law,  medicine, 
scientific  and  jiractical  agriiailtnre,  civil  and  mechanical 
engineering,  tin*  meidi  iiiic  arts,  physical  gimgraphy,  political 
economy,  history  in  its  relations  to  civilization,  (diemistry 
in  its  application  to  the  arts,  and  astronomy.  There  is  a 
8]>len'lid  observatory  (completed  in  IS.aSi,  called  the  Dudley  j 
Obseivatory,  on  a hill  on  the  \.  side  of  tin*  city.  'J’lie  Albany 
Meilical  College  was  fonnd(*d  in  1S.39,  and  is  furnished  with 
the  most  ample  means  of  instiaiction.  It  has  one  of  the  best 
mr.senms  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  a widl  selected 
library  of  000  vidnmes,  500  of  which  are  set  ajiart  for  the  ! 
use  of  students  free  of  charge.  The  State  Vormal  Schoid, 
a flourishing  institution,  under  the  control  of  the  state,  was 
eot-iblished  in  1844,  “for  the  instruction  and  inau  tice  of 
teacfiers  of  common  sidiools  in  the  science  of  education  and 
the  art  of  teaching;”  it  has  a library  of  near  1000  volumes. 
3'he  Albany  .Academy,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  public  sijnare, 
opp.,»it'.  the  Capitol,  and  the  Albany  Female  Academy,  in 
P(  arl  street,  enjoy  a high  reimtation  as  institutions  of  in- 
Btruction.  The  former,  which  is  incoriiorated,  is  for  the  edu- 
cation of  boys,  and  has  fiom  .3u0  to  400  students;  they  are 
fitted  for  any  class  in  college  or  for  business  pursuits.  The 
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latter,  also  incorporated,  has  about  .300  pupils.  Beionging 
to  the  public  .schools  aie  libraries,  containing  in  all  above 
hOOn  volumes.  The  .Albany  Institute  having  for  its  object 
the  collection  and  diffusion  ofscientifle  inlormation,  possessf  s 
a valuable  mineralogical  cabinet  and  a library  of  some  6000 
volumes.  The  Young  .Vlen's  Association,  established  for 
mutual  improvement,  has  a valuable  library  of  8000  or  9000 
volumes,  and  sustains  annually,  during  the  winter  season,  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  literary  and  scientific  subjects.  Be- 
sides the  libraries  mentioned,  there  is  the  Slate  Libra'  y,  con- 
nected with  the  Cajiitol  by  a corridor,  a fire-proof  brick  edi- 
fice, with  freestoTie  fronts  uiion  two  streets,  and  the  iqijier 
room  lighted  from  tlie  roof.  The  law  depai  tnient  is  sa.  l to 
be  the  best  of  any  library  in  the  Union.  'J'he  entire  library 
numbers  near  7 ,090  volumes,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  It 
has  also  a valuable  co  lection  ofcoins,  manuscripts,  and  ma]js. 

The  .'tate  Agricultural  Rooms  or  Halls,  in  the  idd  8late 
House  building  on  State  street,  contain  a valuable  and  most 
interesting  collection  in  natural  history  and  agriculture; 
above  them  are  the  Geological  Rooms.  In  the  same  building 
ai'e  the  valuable  collections  made  in  the  progress  of  the 
preparation  of  the  magnificent  ."tate  Natural  History. 

Among  the  benevolent  institutions  may  be  named  the 
Orphan  Asylutu,  whit  h is  lilierally  endowed,  and  provides 
for  all  the  destitute  orphans  of  the  county;  the  building  is 
a fine  structure,  situated  I mile  VV.  of  the  City  Hall.  The 
Almshouse,  \]/^  miles  S.W.  of  the  city,  is  a large  establish- 
ment, with  a farm  and  also  a lunatic  asylum  attai  lied  to  it. 

.'^eveu  daily,  three  semi-weekly,  and  seven  weekly  jiapers 
are  published  in  the  city.  There  are  also  9 banks  and  6 
savings  institutions.  A new  railroad  bridge  cro.sses  the 
Hudson  here 

Alliaiiy  is  advantageously  situated  for  comim^rce,  at  the 
head  ol  the  sloop  navigation  on  the  Hudson,  and  comniuni- 
cafes  by  means  of  canals  with  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and 
Lake  Champlain.  .An  immense  amount  of  freight  arriving 
by  the  Erie  • anal  here  enters  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  also 
the  centre  in  whiidi  a number  of  very  important  railroads 
meet,  connecting  it  with  .New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  and 
other  less  prominent  places.  One  of  the  most  important 
artiides  in  the  commerce  of  Albany  is  lumber.  'I’he  clear 
pine  of  .Vliidiigan  and  Canada,  the  oak,  cherry,  and  jiopla.' 
of  Ohio,  the  comnioii  pine  of  Pennsylvania  anil  New  V'ork, 
iiieid  here,  furnishing  one  of  the  largest  luniLer  markets  in 
the  world.  The  value  of  lumber  staves  and  shingles  receivi-d 
at  Albany  in  I M'3  e.xceedi-d  .n, 000,000.  The  receijits  of  lum- 
ber, <tc.,  by  canal  for  the  five  years  previous  to  amJ  including 
1863  are  as  follows : 


Year. 

Boardsaiid  Scantling 

Shingles. 

Timber. 

Slaves. 

Keel. 

Tlinusaild. 

Cubic  Feet. 

I'llllS. 

ISV9 

291,771,762 

48,756 

70.381 

87,035 

IS60 

301,022,600 

41.222 

46.888 

74,39-2 

186  ( 

l62,9-)2,->00 

3l,7.s2 

44.7.5} 

71,89-2 

1862 

223.899.  too 

32.622 

148.217 

105,105 

1863 

243,61  1,500 

2 1,2-23 

307,700 

73,373 

Albany  issupplieil  with  waterfrom  Patroon  Creek, received 
into  a general  reservoir  4 miles  from  the  city,  whence  it  is 
distributed  by  means  of  intermediate  reservoirs  to  267 
hydrants. 

'J'he  Dut(  h first  establisluHl  a trading-post  on  Castle  Island, 
inimediately  below  the  present  site  of  Albany,  in  1614.  Koi't 
Orange  was  erected,  where  the  city  now  stands,  in  1623.  The 
place  was  subsequently  known  as  Beaver  AVyck  and  VViiliam- 
stadt.  It  received  the  name  of  Albany,  in  lionor  of  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  afterward-  Janies  II.,  at  the 
time  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  in 
1604.  It  was  chartered  a city  in  1686. 

Pop.  ill  lN(»'',5-89;  in  1820,  i2,63U;  in  1840,33,721 ; in  1850, 
50,7  3;  in  4860,  <■2,367. 

ALB.ANY,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Greene 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  16  miles  from  Monroe,  and  8 m.  from  Broad- 
head.  'J'he  village  is  on  Sugar  River.  It  has  6 stores,  U'O 
dwellings,  2 churche.s.  and  2 floiiring-mills.  Pop.  about  ADO. 

A LB.ANY.  a post-village,  capital  of  Gentry  co.,  .Missouri,  on 
the  VV'.  fork  ofGraiid  River,  45  miles  N.i'..  of  St.  Josejih.  It 
has  2 (diiin  lies  and  1 newsiiaper  office.  Pop.  about  600. 

ALBANY,  a river,  fort,  and  district  of  British  North 
America ; the  river,  connected  by  a series  of  lakes  with  Lake 
VV'iiinipeg,  flows  E.N.I'h  through  8 degrees  of  Ion.,  and  entei-s 
James's  Bay  iieai-  Fort  Albany. 

ALB  \NY,  a small  maritime  division  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  about  55o  miles  E.  of  Cajte  Town.  Whole  length 
about  <5  miles;  breadth,  from  30  to  40  miles.  'I'he  N. 
portion  of  the  division  is  intersected  by  Great  Fish  Piver. 
'I'he  climate  is  extremely  healthy.  The  cottor  tree, 
though  not  cultivated  to  any  extent,  succeeds  well,  and 
produces  cotton  of  good  quality.  The  most  ( rodne live  of 
cereals  is  maize;  wheat  is  successfully  cultivated,  but 
is  subject  to  rust  near  the  coast.  Barley  and  oats  are 
abundant.  Great  solicitude  is  entertained  for  the  im- 
provement of  live-stock.  'I'lie  stock  of  sheep  amounts  to 
about  311,009;  goats,  84,963;  horned  cattle,  46,4. '9 ; horses, 
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o0f  4.  Capital,  Graham’s  Town.  Pop.  of  division,  14,723,  of 
wlijfh  6132  are  colored. 

A Id)  4 MV,  a p'^st-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  15  miles 
VV.  hy  N.  of  Paris.  Pop.  813. 

AhllAN  Y.  a post-towiisliip  of  Carroll  co..  New  Hampshire, 
about  60  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Concord.  Puj).  430. 

AldiANY,  a po.st-towjisliip  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  6 
miles  .><.  of  Irasbnrg  Poj)  1224. 

AbBANY,  a post-township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1..86. 

A LB  A NY,  a township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  11.37.  . 

ALB.\NY,  a flouri.shing  town  of  Baker  co.,  Georgia,  on  tne 
right  bank  of  Flint  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Kinchafoonee 
Creek,  110  miles  S.\Y.  of  Milledgeville.  It  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  county,  and  is  a place  of  much  activity.  Steam- 
boats ascend  the  river  from  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico  to  this  place. 
The  cotton  which  is  annually  shipped  here  amounts  to 
about  12  000  l)ales.  The  South-lVestern  Railroad,  which  now 
teianinates  at  Oglethorpe  on  Flint  river,  will  probably  be  ex- 
tended to  .\lbany.  and  increase  its  importance.  The  adja- 
cent country  is  considered  as  fertile  as  any  part  of  the  state. 
Albany  is  incorporated,  and  contains  2 or  3 churches,  18 
stores,  and  a newspap  *r  office.  Pop.  1618. 

ALBANY,  a posboflice  of  Caddo  parish.  Louisiana. 

ALBANY,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Tennessee,  106  miles 
\Y.  of  Nashville. 

.4LB.A.NY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clinton  co.,  Kentucky, 
126  miles  S.  of  Frankfort. 

ALBANY,  a post-village  of  Tuscarawas  co..  Ohio. 

ALB.ANY.  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana,  about  10 
miles  N.E.  of  .Muncie. 

ALB.4NY,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Whitesides  co.,  Illi- 
nois. on  the  Mississippi  River.  177  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Spring- 
field.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  on  the  river.  Pop.  628. 

AI.BANY,a  po.st-village  of  .\lbany  townsliip.  Greene  co., 
Wi.scon.sin.  on  Sugar  River,  al>out  26  miles  S.  of  Madi.son; 
The  river  furnishes  fine  water-power,  which  gives  motion 
to  several  mills. 

ALBANY,  a township  of  Marquette  co.,  IVisconsin. 

ALB.4N  Y,  a i)ost-village  of  Linu  co  . Oregon,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Willamette,  at  itsjunction  with  the  Callapooya 
river,  about  25  miles  S. of  Salem  It  is  tin*  <-ounty-seat. 

ALBA.NY.  a town  and  seaport  of  W.  Australia,  capital  of 
the  co.  of  Plantagenet,  on  King  George  Sound ; tat.  35°  3'  S., 
Ion  117°  52' 40"  E. 

ALB.ANY  ISLES,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia.  There 
are  six  in  number,  but  only  one  of  considerable  size.  In 
the  S.W.  of  the  great  island  there  is  a harbor  suitable  for 
large  vessels,  where  drinking  water  may  be  obtained. 

ALBA  REDD,  il-bd-rfi/no.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  15 
miles  S.E.  of  Verona,  near  the  Adige. 

ALB.AURACTN.dl-hiR-Ra-theetP.  a town  of  Spain,  on  the 
Guadalaviar,  Aragon.  19  miles  W.N.tV.  of  Teruel.  at  the  S. 
declivity  of  a mountain.  It  is  a bishop's  see,  and  has  some 
manufactures. 

Al/BATROSS  ISLAND,  a smalt  island  of  Bass’s  Strait, 
Australia;  lat.  40°  22'  S.,  Ion.  144°  39'  E. 

ALB.AY,  dl-bp,  a town  of  Luzon.  Philippine  Islands,  capi- 
ta! of  the  province,  and  residence  of  a governoi-:  the  province 
is  fertile,  but  subject  to  frequent  Volcanic  eruptions.  Pop. 
13.115:  of  the  province.  123.695. 

ALBAY  B.AY  or  GULF,  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Lu- 
zon, one  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  large  and  secure,  and 
almost  landlocked. 

A LB  A YD  A.  ^l-bPoi.  a town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  12  miles 
S.W.  of  San  Felipe.  Pop.  3130. 

ALBEGNA,  ai-b^n'yil.  or  ALBANIA,  ai-bain'yl  (anc.  AU 
bi'nia,)  a river  of  'I'uscany.  rises  in  Monte  Labro.  flows  S.W., 
and  enters  the  Mediterranean,  5 miles  N.  of  Orbitello,  after  a 
course  of  .30  miles. 

A LB  EM  .A  RLE.  a town  of  France.  See  Aumale. 

ALBEAI.ARLE,  al-be-marP.acountv  in  the  E.  centr.al  part  of 
Virginia;  area  about  700  square  miles.  The  .lames  River 
forms  its  southern  boundary,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Ri- 
vanna  and  Ilardsvare  Rivers,  affluents  of  the  .lames,  which 
rise  bv  several  small  bratiches  in  the  tV.  part  of  the  county. 
The  Blue  Ridge  forms  its  N.W.  boundarv.  and  a ridge  called 
Southwest  Mountain,  or  Carter’s  Mountain,  extends  across 
the  county  in  a N.E.  and  S.W.  direction.  'I'he  suiface  is 
beautifully  diversified,  and  the  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
countv  is  exceedingly  pictures((ue.  The  soil  of  the  valleys 
and  liver  bottoms  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  a large  portion 
of  the  highlands  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  In  18,50  it 
produced  798.3.54  bushels  of  corn ; 27  8. .57. 5 of  wheat;  191.549 
of  oats:  4328  tons  of  hay;  1.456.300  pounds  of  tobacco,  and 
164.882  pounds  of  butter.  The  produce  of  corn  was  greater 
than  that  of  anv  other  county  in  the  state.  Rivanna  River 
is  navigable  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  countv,  which  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Central  Railroad  of  Virginia,  lately  con- 
structed, while  the  .James  River  Canal  passes  along  the  S. 
border.  .Albemarle  is  distinguished  as  the  native  place  of 
Thomas  .Jett'ersoii.  third  Pre.sideiit  of  tiie  United  States. 
Capital.  Charlottesville.  Pop.  26,625;  of  whom  12,709  were 
free,  aud  13,916  slaves. 
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ALBEMARLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Stanton  cc  , North 
Carolina,  120  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ilaleigh. 

ALBEMARLE,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Mississippi. 

ALBEMARLE  (al-be-marF)  ISLAND,  the  largest  of  the 
Galapagos,  in  the  Pacific  ocean  ; lat,  0°  56'  S.,  Ion.  91°  38'  W, 
Summit.  4700  feet  in  elevation. 

ALBEMARLE  SOUND,  situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  North 
Carolina,  extends  from  the  Atlantic  westward  about  60  miles, 
and  is  from  4 to  15  miles  wide.  It  communicates  with  Cur- 
rituck Sound  and  with  Pamlico  Sound  by  narrow  inlets. 
The  water  is  nearly  fresh,  and  not  affected  by  the  tide  wave 
of  the  sea.  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a narrow  island. 

ALBENDORF,  dPben-dorf',  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
8 miles  W.N.W’.  of  Glatz.  Near  it  is  the  sanctuary  of  New 
Jerusalem,  said  to  be  visited  annually  by  80,000  pilgrims. 

ALBENGA.  kl-hkn^gi,  {^^nn.AVbiumTnp  v'niim^)  a seaport 
city  of  Sardinia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Centa,  in  an  unhealthy 
spot  of  the  Riviera.  44  miles  S.W'.  of  Genoa.  Pop.  4735.  It 
has  Roman  antiquities  and  feudal  edifices.  Albenga  was 
the  head-quarters  of  Napoleon  in  1796. 

ALBENS,  dl'bfiNo',  a town  of  Sardinia,  in  Savoy,  6 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Aix. 

ALBERBURY.  .iPber-ber-e,  a parish  of  England  and  Wales, 
cos.  of  Salop  and  Montgomery.  Old  Parr  was  born  in  this 
parish  in  1483. 

ALBERCA.  il-bSh/lvi,  a town  of  Spain.  4 miles  S.  of  Mur- 
cia. Pop.  2406.  The  name  Alijerca  is  akso  given  to  a river 
in  Alicante,  a mountain  in  Avella,  a town  in  New  Castile, 
and  a village  in  Leon. 

ALBERCHE,  dl-bainfch.i,  a river  of  Spain,  which  rises  in 
Old  Castile,  and  after  a course  of  about  148  miles,  kills  into 
the  'Tagus. 

ALB  ERES  (ai'baiR/)  MOUNTAINS,  the  name  of  the  E.  poj- 
tion  of  the  Pyrenees. 

ALBERlQijE,  ^l-bA-reedcA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  II 
miles  N.  of  San  Felipe,  on  the  high  road  to  Aladrid.  P.  3101 

ALBERONA,  Sl-ba-ro'nd,  a town  of  Naples,  in  a valley,  22 
miles  IV.  of  Foggia.  Pop.  2900. 

ALBEROBELLO.  dT ba-ro-b^Wo,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Terra  di  Bari.  Pop.  3800. 

ALBERSDORF.  dPber.s-doRf',  a village  of  Denmark,  Hoi 
stein.  19  miles  S.W.  of  Rendsburg;  near  it  is  a remarkable 
heathen  altar. 

ALBER'T.  dThaia/,  (formerly  called  Ancre,)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Somne,  on  the  Railway  du  Nord,  18 
miles  N.E.  of  Amiens,  with  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  and 
paper  mills.  Pop.  (1852)  3,507. 

AI7BER'r  LAK  E.  in  South  Australia,  Russell  co.,  joins  Lake 
Victoria  by  a strait  at  its  N.  extremity. 

ALBERTON,  dlR)er-tou,  a post-office  of  Howard  co.,  Mary- 
land 

ALG3ERT0N,  a town  of  North  Australia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Albert  River. 

ALBER'TOPOLI.  See  Albert-Ville. 

ALBER'T  RIVER,  North  Australia,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria. 

ALGlER'TS.  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co..  Pennsylvania. 

ALBER'TSON,  ilPbert-smi,  a village  of 'Tipjiah  ccf,  Mi.ssis- 
sipiii,  16  miles  S.  of  1 ipley,  and  about  200  miles  N.  of  Jack- 
son.  It  is  surrounded  by  rich  plantations  of  cotton. 

ALBER'TSON’S.  a post-office  of  Duplin  co..  North  Carolina, 
about  80  miles  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

ALBER'T  TOWN,  a village  of  South  Australia,  about  1 
mile  distant  from  Adelaide,  and  connected  with  it  by  a good 
road,  constructed  at  an  expense  of  14.000Z. 

ALBER'T-VILLE.  dTbaiii/veel,  {\i.  AlhertopnlU  dl-b§R-top/o- 
le,)  a city  of  Sardinia.  Upper  Savoy,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Isero  and  Arly.  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  towns 
Ospitale(L’llopitai)aud  Conflans,  in  1835.  Pop.  3406. 

ALBI.  See  Alby. 

ALBIA,  al'be-a,  a new  and  thriving  town,  capital  of  Mon- 
roe CO.,  Iowa,  about  60  S.E.  of  De.s  Moines,  and  about  24 
miles  S.S.W'.  of  O.skaloosa.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  farming 
district,  diversified  by  prairies  and  woodlands.  Pop.  620. 

ALBIANO,  dl-be-S/no,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince of  Pisa,  16  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Pontremoli. 

ALBINEN,  ^l-bee'nen,  a village  in  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Valais. 

ALBIGA.  See  Alby. 

ALBIGEOIS  or  ALBIGENSES.  See  Alby. 

ALBINO,  3l-beebio,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  8 miles  N.E. 
of  Bergamo,  on  the  Serio.  Pop.  2200. 

ALBION,  iPbe-on.  the  ancient  name  of  Great  Britain,  said 
to  have  beim  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  lofty  white  dills 
on  the  S.  shores  of  the  island. 

ALBION,  Al0)e-on.  a post-township  of  Kennebec  co.,  IMaine, 
26  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop  1-554. 

.ALBION,  a post-village  of  Providence  co..  Rhode  Island,  18 
miles  from  Providence,  has  manufactures  of  prints. 

ALBIO?«,  a stopping-place  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road. in  the  township  of  New  Albion,  Slj  mib.s  E.S.E.  of 
Dunkirk. 

A L BION,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Orleans  co , 
New  York,  is  situated  in  Barre  township,  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
aud  the  Roche.ster,  Lockport,  and  Ni.agara  Falls  Railroad. 
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about  40  m.  N.E.  of  BufFulo.  The  village  contains  5 churches, 

1 academy  for  boys,  1 female  seminary.  7 steam-engines  for 
driving  machinery,  1 court-house,  1 jail,  ‘2  stove-foundries, 

2 banks  and  1 newspaper  office.  Pop  of  the  township,  2970. 

ALBION,  a township  of  Oswego  co..  New  York,  on  the 

Watertown  and  Home  Railroad,  30  miles  from  Watertown. 
Pop.  2348. 

ALBIO.N,  or  .4 ACK'SOWILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of 
Erie  co..  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal.  26 
tyiles  S.W.  of  Erie.  It  owes  its  p-owth  to  the  navigation  of 
the  canal,  which  was  completed  in  1845.  Pop.  300. 

AIOIIOX,  a post-village  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio,  about  88  miles 
in  a straight  line  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

ALBTO.N,  a post-township  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan,  97 
miles  W.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  1720. 

ALBION,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michi- 
gan, ill  the  above  township,  on  the  Kalamazoo  River  and 
>Iichigan  Central  Railroad,  97  miles  W.  of  Detroit,  12  miles 
E.  of  Marshall,  in  the  midst  of  an  undulating  and  fertile 
country.  It  is  a place  of  considerable  importance,  and  one 
of  the  principal  villages  in  the  county.  Pop.  about  1200. 

ALBION,  a thriving  town,  capital  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana, 
125  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis,  and  20  miles  N.W.  of  Fort 
Wayne,  was  laid  out  in  184J.  The  county  has  a fertile  soil, 
and  is  settling  rapidly.  Pop.  403. 

ALBION,  a post-village,  capital  of  Edwards  co.,  Illinois, 
170  miles  S.E.  of  Springfield,  has  a high  and  healthy  situa- 
tion. A plank-road  about  13  miles  long  connects  it  with 
Graysvilie.  Alliion  contains  a brick  court  house,  5 churches, 
1 bank,  and  a woollen  factory, 

ALBION,  a post-township  of  Dane  co.,  'Wisconsin.  The 
village  is  about  25  miles  S.E.  of  Madison.  Po[).  1152. 

ALBION,  a small  village  of  Iowa  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  56 
miles  IV.  of  Madison. 

ALBION  GORE,  a small  district  or  township  in  Kennebec 
co.,  Maine.  Pop.  110. 

A LB  IS.  See  Elbe. 

ALBIS,  i^beo^  mountains  in  Switzerland.  See  Zurich. 

ALBISOLA  MARINA,  dl-be-so'l^  md-reehii,  a town  of  Pied- 
mont. province  of  Savona,  with  extensive  manufactures  of 
porcelain  vases.  Pop.  1563. 

ALBISOLA  SUPERIORE.  Sl-be-so'ld  soo-pVre-c/rA,  a town 
of  Piedmont,  province  of  Savona.  Pop.  2317. 

ALBL.\SSEUD.\M,  ^1-blds^s  r-d^lm^a  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, South  Holland,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Rotterdam.  Here  is  a 
dam  on  the  little  stream  Alblas,  whence  the  name.  Pop.  2046. 

ALBOCACER,  dl-bo-kd/ther.  a town  of  Spain,  in  VMencia, 
32  miles  N.IV.  by  N.  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana. 

ALBOLODREY.  il-bo-lo-dr;Pe,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalu- 
cia,  20  miles  N.N.W.  from  Almeria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
-iver  .Almeria.  Pop.  2067. 

ALBON.A.  dl-bo'ni.  a town  of  Istria,  near  its  E.  coast,  42 
miles  S.E.  of  Triest,  with  a college. 

ALBON,  ^I'bbNcA  a town  of  France,  department  of  Drome. 
5 miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Vallier,  near  the  Rhone,  with  ruins  of 
the  ancient  castle  of  the  Comtes  d'Albon. 

ALBOR  AN,  dl-bo-rilnA  a small  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
belonging  to  Spain,  half  a mile  long  and  one-fourth  of  a mile 
broad.  Lat.  35°  56'  N.;  Ion.  3°  6'  40"  W.  Inhabited  by 
fishermen. 

AI.-i1J.ST.AN,  dl-bos-titiP,  (i.e.  “the  garden,”)  a town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Bost.vn,  El. 

AI.BJRG.  a town  of  Denmark.  See  Aalborg. 

ALBJURN,  AFburn,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

ALB  JX.  ^l-bou',  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia.  40  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Almeria.  on  the  banks  of  the  Bambla  de  Oria. 
which  divides  the  town  into  the  two  quarters  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  La  Lema.  It  has  several  good  streets,  and  a fine 
square.  Pop.  7425. 

ALBRED.A.  ^l'bra'dd^  a town  of  Africa,  in  Senegambia.  on 
the  Gambia,  below  the  British  Fort  .lames.  The  French  have 
a trading  station  here. 

ALBRIGHT  JN,  ^Iffirl-ton,  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Salop. 

ALBRIGHTS,  ilffirltes.  a post-village  of  Des  Moines  co.. 
Iowa  about  3 miles  N.W.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  65 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Iowa  Citv. 

ALBIIIGHTSVTLLE,  ilffirltes-viP,  a post-village  of  Carbon 
;o.,  Pennsylvania. 

ALBUERA,  a!-boo-A/r3,  a river  of  Spain,  province  of  Ba- 
lajos.  rising  in  the  mountains,  empties  itself  into  the  Gua- 
■diana  after  a course  of  about  50  miles. 

ALBUERA,  La,  1^  ai-boo-.Vi-a  or  ai-hwA'ri  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Estremadura,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Badajos,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  On  the  16th  of  May,  1811, 
the  British  and  allies,  under  General  Beresford.  here  gained 
A victory  over  the  French,  comm.anded  by  Marshal  Soult. 

ALBUFEIRA.  il-boo-f'i/e-ri,  a seaport  town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Algarve,  on  the  Atlantic,  46  miles  E.  of  Cape 
St.  Vin  lent.  Pop.  2800.  Its  harbor,  which  admits  the  largest 
vessels,  is  defended  by  a citadel  and  batteries. 

ALBUFER.A,  il-boo-fPri,  a lake  of  Spain,  on  the  coast,  7 
miles  S.  of  Valencia,  11  miles  in  length  by  4 in  breadth, 
ft  communicates  by  a narrow  channel  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  abounds  in  fish  and  wild  fowl.  Rice  is  cultivated 
m its  banks. 
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ALBULA,  310)00  li,  a mountain  pass  of  Switzerland,  Gri 
sons,  leads  across  .Mount  Albula  from  the  valley  of  Bergiin 
to  the  Upper  Engadine,  atid  from  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  to 
that  of  the  Inn.  Its  culminating  point  is  7713  feet  ubov. 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

ALBUSf  )L,  3l-boon-y6P,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusifv, 
province  of  Grenada,  ,35  miles  IV.  by  S.  of  .Almeria,  ne.ar  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  well  built,  has  clean.  ])aved 
streets,  a good  sciuare,  and  several  convents.  Pop.  6764. 

ALBUQUERQUE.  dl-bno-k^R'k3.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Fstre 
madura.  near  the  Portuguc-se  frontier,  26  miles  N.  of  Badajos. 
Pop.  5470.  It  has  a castle,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  ani. 
woollen  cloths. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  dl-boo-k&R^kA,  almost  dl-boo-kair'kA,  a 
post-towui  of  Bernalillo  co..  New  Mexico,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  60  miles  S.IV.  of  Santa  Fe.  Camp 
Vigilance,  a United  States  military  post,  garrisoned  by  dra 
goons,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Pop.  1203 

ALBUQUERQUE,  dl-boo-kAR^k.A,  a village  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Matto  Grosso,  on  the  Paraguay,  88  miles  N.  of  Fort 
Nova  Coimbra. 

Al.BUQUERQUE  ISLANDS,  or  SOUTH-WEST  KEYS,  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  Cai  ibbean  Sea.  110  miles  E.  of  the 
Mosquito  coast.  Lat.  12°  4'  N.;  Ion.  81°  .50'  E. 

ALBURG,  dlffifti-g.  a pst-township  of  Grand  Isle  co.,AYr- 
mont,  situated  on  a peninsula  betw3*en  the  Canada  line.  Mis- 
sis(}ue  Bay,  and  Richelieu  River,  communicating  with  Lake 
Champlain.  Pop.  1703. 

ALBURG  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Grand  Isle  co.,  A'er- 
mont,  87  miles  N.W.  of  Alontpelier. 

ALBURG II,  dPbro’  or  dPbur-uh,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co. 
of  Norfolk. 

ALBURY,  dPber-e,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

ALBURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

ALBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

ALBY  or  ALBl.  aPbee  or  dl'beeA  (L.  Albiga,  Al'ha  Au- 
(juxltn,)  a city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Tarn,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tarn  River,  on  a hill  in  the  midst  of  the 
plain  of  Languedoc,  338  miles  S.  of  Paris,  and  42  miles  N.E. 
of  Toulouse.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbi.shop.  It  is  very  ill 
built,  the  streets  being  narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty,  and  the 
houses  all  of  brick.  Besides  a tribunal  of  commerce  and  a 
commercial  college,  there  are  in  the  town  a museum  of  na- 
tural history,  a .society  of  rural  economy,  trade,  and  statis- 
tics. and  a public  ID'rary  of  more  than  12,000  volumes:  also, 
a theatre  and  barracks.  The  manufactures  are  of  coarse 
linen  cloths,  sacking,  cottons,  table-cloths,  kandkerchiefs, 
and  wax  candles.  The  town  suffered  much  in  the  religious 
wars  of  France:  and  from  it  the  Protestant  reformers  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  called  in  French  Alhi(jpoi^, 
('il'bee'zhwAQ  Latin.  AVu'fjmses,  al-be-jJn^sez,)  took  their 
name.  Pop.  in  1852)  13,788. 

ALBV'  or  .ALBl.aPbee,  (Fr.pron.  31'beeA)  a town  of  Sardinia, 
in  Savoy,  on  the  Cheran.  9 miles  S.E.  of  Annecy.  Pop.  1092. 

ALBY  or  ALDBY,-  Alffiee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

ALBYN  or  ALBINN,  the  ancient  (Teltic?)  name  of  Scot- 
land, from  Alb  or  Alp,  signifying  “ highland”  or  “ moun- 
tain.” 

ALOACER  DO  SAL.  al-k3ss'er  do  s3l.  (?.  c.  “salt  castle.”) 
(anc.S  ilacia,)  a.  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura, 
on  the  Sadao.  46  miles  S.E.  of  Lisbon.  It  has  manufactures 
of  mats  and  trade  in  salt. 

ALCALA  DE  CHIVERT.  3l-ka-la/  d\  che-vaiRtA  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Valencia,  29  miles  N.E.  of  Castellon.  Pop.  4954. 

ALCALA  DE  GTJADAIRA,  3l-ka-l3/ di  gw3-Di'ra.  a town 
of  Spain.  7 miles  E.  of  Seville;  with  aAIoorish  ca.stle,  and  an 
extensive  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  6702. 

ALCALA  DE  HEN  ARES,  di  ?n-3'r?s.  a w alled 

city  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile.  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  .Madrid,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Henares.  Since  the  removal  of  its 
university  to  Madrid,  it  is  in  a state  of  rapid  decav.  The 
printing  establishment  founded  by  Ximenes.  and  which  pro- 
duced his  polyglot  bible.  no  longer  exists.  Alcala  has  a 
military  academy,  2 public  libraries,  and  3 schools  of  primary 
instruction.  Cervantes  was  born  here  in  1547.  Pop.  in 
1768,  22.000;  now,  3500. 

ALCALA  DEL  JUCAR,  3l-k3-l3'  dM  HooRuaR,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Murcia,  in  a rocky  locality,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
.lucar.  19  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Albacete.  Pop.  2883. 

ALCALA  DE  LOS  GAZULES,  3l-ka-ia'  di  loce  ga-thooRK 
a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  on  the  slope  of  the  Ronda 
Mountains.  37  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Cadiz.  It  is  situated  at  a 
height  of  2530  feet  above  the  sea,  and  comprises  an  old  and 
new  town.  Pop.  6120. 

ALCALA  DEL  RIO,  il-ka-ia/  dM  ree'c,  .a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  8 miles  N.  of  Seville,  on  the  Guadahiuiver. 
Pop.  2820. 

ALCALA-LA-REAL,  3l-1d-l3Ma-ra-aP,  a city  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia.  30  miles  S.W.  of  .laen.  in  a glen,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Granada  Mountains,  at  a height  of  about  2700  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  It  is  irregularly  built,  with  steep  and 
narrow  streets,  but  has  a large  stjuare.  ornamented  with  a 
fountain.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  a town  and  court 
house,  a civil  hospital,  formerly  a fine  abbey,  several  con- 
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vents,  and  a t^wer  (containing  the  first  clock  made  in  Spain. 
Pop.  11.521. 

ALC  A. MO,  dl'hl-mo,  a town  of  Sicily,  22  miles  E.  of  Tra- 
pani, capital  of  tlie  district,  pictures  juely  situated  on  a hill, 
with  towers  aiiu  edifices  of  a Moorish  origin.  Pop.  15,500. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a theatre,  and  other  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  aniient  Sgpsfta. 

ALCAX.\DilE,  dl-ki-nd'dri,  a river  of  Spain,  in  Aragon, 
rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Guara,  and  joins  the  Cinca  after  a 
course  of  about  00  miles. 

ALCANA  It,  ll-fci-naR',  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  19 
miles  S.  of  Tortosa.  Pop.  3022. 

ALCA.NfEDE,  d!-ki-ni,'dA,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Estiema  hrra,  12  miles  N.  of  Santarem.  Pop.  2500. 

ALCASfiZ,  ^l-kdn-yeeth^  a walled  town  of  Spain,  in  Ara- 
gon, province  of  Teruel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalupe, 
60  miles  S.E.  of  Saragossa.  Pop.  5100. 

ALCA.XTAKA.  Sl-kdn'td-ri,  (Arab.  ‘‘  the  bridge,”  anc.  Nor'- 
ba  Qesarefa,)  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  the  Portuguese  frontier,  35 
miles  N.W.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  4273.  The  city  derives  its  name 
from  the  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Tagus,  which  was 
burned  by  the  national  troops  in  1836,  and  remains  in  a 
ruined  state. 

ALCANTARA,  dl-ldn  td-rd,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  sepa- 
rates the  districts  of  Messina  and  Catania,  anil  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  S.  of  Taormina. 

ALCANTARA,  dl-kda/td-rd.  a seaport  town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Maranhao,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Maranhao,  near  its  mouth. 

ALCANTARILLA,  dl-kdn-td-reePyd,  (“the  little  bridge,”) 
a town  of  Spain,  5 miles  S.  of  Murcia.  Pop.  34^1. 

ALCANTARILLA,  an  inn  and  a Roman  bridge  in  Spain, 
18  miles  S.  of  Seville. 

ALCAKAZ,  dl-kd-rdth^  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile, 
34  miles  W.S.IV.  of  Albacete,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Al- 
caraz.  It  has  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  manufactures 
of  woollens,  and  mines  of  copper  and  zinc.  Pop.  7325. 

ALC.\SAI/ICA  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  the  Ocmulgee 
in  Irwin  co. 

ALCASSAR  CEGUER,al-kds'serthi-gaiR/,  a small  fortified 
village  of  Morocco,  on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  at  its  narrow- 
est part. 

ALCATRAZ  or  ALCATRAS,  dl-kd-trds',  a small  rocky 
islet  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Africa;  lat.  1U°  37'  N.,  Ion.  15° 
21'  W. 

ALCATRAZES  or  ALCATR ASSES,  dl-kd-trds's§s,  a group 
of  barren  rocks  on  the  E.  coast  of  South  America,  20  miles 
from  the  mainland;  lat.  21°  6'  S.,  ion.  45°  40'  IV. 

ALCAUDETE,  dl-k6w-d:lRd.  (anc.  UndituJnum  ?)  a town  of 
Spain,  .\ndalucia.  24  miles  S.IV.  of  Jaen.  Pop.  6242. 

ALCAZAR  (or  ALCACER)  DE  SAN  .TUAN,  dl-kd/ther  d.i 
sdri-hoo-dn'  (almost  sdn-Hwdn^)a  town  of  Spain,  in  New* Cas- 
tile, 45  miles  N.E.  of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  7540.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  soap,  gunpowder,  and  nitre. 

ALCAZ^AR  KEBEER  (or  KEBIR,)  ke-been',  (“the  great 
palace.”)  a city  of  Morocco.  80  miles  N.IV.  of  Fez.  Pop.  5o00. 
Near  it  is  a bridge  (Alc  infarti)  where  Sebastian,  king  of  Por- 
tugal. was  defeated  and  killed.  August  4,  1578. 

ALCESTE,  dl-s&st/,  a small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chee- 
lee.  (Yellow  Sea.)  3 miles  N.W.  of  the  N.E.  point  of  Shan-toong. 

ALCESTER,  pronounced  and  sometimes  written  AWL'- 
STER  or  A WASTER,  a market- town  of  England,  co.  of  War- 
wick. at  the  junction  of  the  Alne  and  Arrow,  13  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Wai  wic  k.  Pop.  in  1851.  2339.  It  has  a fine  church,  and 
is  the  principal  seat  of  the  needle  manufacture.  Alcester 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a Roman  station,  and  w.as  a place 
of  note  before  the  Conquest.  Traces  of  its  ancient  abbey 
are  still  visible. 

ALCIRA.  dl-theeTri.  (anc.  Srrfah'aiJa,)  an  ancient  walled 
town  of  Spain,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Valencia,  on  an  island  in  the 
Jucar.  Pop.  13,000,  mostly  .agricultural.  It  has  2 fine 
brill  res,  and  near  it  is  a remarkable  stalactitic  cavern. 

ALCIST  )N,  Apsis-ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

ALC.TBA,  SERRA  DE.  s^p'fA  da  Al-ko/bd,  a chain  of  moun- 
tains in  Portugal,  province  of  Beira. 

ALC  )B.\^.A,  dl-ko-bi's.d.  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Estremadura,  on  the  small  river  Alcoa.  20  miles  S.W.  of  Lei- 
ria.  Pop.  2000,  with  an  ancient  abbey,  in  which  are  the 
tombs  of  many  kings  of  Portugal. 

A LC  )B  EN  b.\S.  dl-ko-r^n'dis,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Ca.s- 
tile.  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  1052. 

ALOOCER,  dl-ko'thaiR/,  a town  of  Spain,  29  miles  S.E.  of 
Guadalajara.  Pop.  1350. 

LCD  ENT  RE,  dl-koAnRr.d,  a small  town  of  Portugal,  20 
miles  S.IV.  of  Santarem. 

AI.COLEA  DEL  RIO,  dl-ko-lVd  dJl  ree'o.  a town  of  Sp.ain, 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Seville,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir. with  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Pop.  1747.  Many 
small  Spanish  towns  are  named  Alcole.v. 

ALCO'NW,  a county  recently  organized  in  the  E.N  E. 
p<art  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake  Huron,  contains  about 
630  square  miles  It  is  drained  by  the  An  Sable  River.  The 
census  of  ISoOtgives  no  returns  of  the  population  or  pro- 
ductions of  this  county.  Pop.  in  1860,  185. 
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ALCONBURY,  .AlHcpn-ber-^,  two  parishes  of  England,  co 
of  Huntingdon. 

ALCONCIIEL,  dl-kon-ch§P,  a town  of  Sp.ain,  in  Estrema 
dura,  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  2020. 

ALCORA,  dl  kc/rd.  a town  of  Spain,  45  miles  N.N.E.  of  Va 
lencia.  Pop.  5609.  Exports  fruit. 

AL^CORN’S,  a village  of  Adair  co,,  Iowa,  160  miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Iowa  City. 

ALCOUTIM  or  ALCOTIM,  dl-ko-teeNG',atownof  Poi-tug.al 
province  of  Algarve,  on  the  Guadiana,  25  miles  N.E,  ol 
Tavira. 

ALCOVE,  a post-vill.age  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin, 
.about  70  miles  N.E.  of  Madison. 

ALCOVER,  dl-kovaia/,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  10 
miles  N.IV.  of  Tarragona.  Pop.  2812. 

ALCOVY  RIVER,  Georgia.  See  Ulcof.\uh.\chee. 

ALCOY,  dl-ko'e,  a town  of  Spain,  24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ali- 
cante. Pop.  27,000.  It  has  many  new  buildings,  numerous 
paper  and  woollen  factories,  and  considerable  commercial 
activity ; 200.000  reams  of  paper  are  annually  made. 

ALCOY,  dl-ko^e,  the  name  of  a small  river  of  Spain,  in 
Valencia,  flowing  N.E.  about  45  miles  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

ALCUDIA,  dl-koo^ne-d,  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  in  Ma- 
jorca, on  a peninsula  at  its  N.  extremity,  between  the 
bays  of  Puerto  Mayor  and  Puerto  IMeuor,  31  miles  N.E.  of 
Palma. 

ALCUDIA  DE  CABLET,  dl-koo/De-a  dA  kaR-l&P,  a town  of 
Spain,  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Valencia.  Pop.  1759,  Alcudia  is 
the  name  of  several  other  Spanish  towns. 

ALCUESCAR,  dl-kwAs^kiiR,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estrema- 
dura, 28  miles  S.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  3560.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Moors  of  Grajiada  in  830. 

ALDABRA,  Al-ddR)ra,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  com- 
posed of  three  separate  parts  connected  by  coral  locks,  N.  of 
Madagascar : lat.  9°  26'  S.,  Ion.  46°  35'  E. 

ALDAN,  dl-din^  a river  of  Siberia,  government  of  Yar 
kootsk,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Lena,  rises  in  the  Aldan 
Mountains,  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  joins  the  Lena  in 
lat.  63°  12'  N.,  Ion.  129°  40'  E.,  after  a course  of  about  300 
miles. 

ALDAN  (5l-d3n0  MOUNTAINS,  a chain  of  mountains  in 
E.  Siberia,  branching  off  northwestward  from  the  Stanovoi 
Mountains,  from  lat.  61°  20'  to  67°  30'  N.  Total  length,  above 
900  miles.  The  elevation  varies  from  260U  feet  to  upwards 
of  4000  feet.  Mount  Kapitan,  the  most  elevated  summit,  is 
4263  feet  high.  According  to  some  geographers,  the  Aldan 
Mountains  comprise  the  whole  mountain  system  in  the  N.E 
part  of  Asia,  including  the  Kamtchatka  chain. 

ALDA Y A,  dl-dUd,  a town  of  Spain,  7 miles  W.  of  Valen- 
cia. Pop.  197 5. 

ALDBJROUGII  or  ALDEBURGII,  illd^bur-uh,  a seaport 
town  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  betweeTi  the  sea  and  the 
estuary  of  the  Aide,  9^  miles  S.  of  Dunwich.  It  has  lately 
become  a place  of  resort  for  sea  bathing.  Crabbe,  the  poet, 
was  born  here  in  1754.  Pop.  (1851)  1627. 

ALDBOROUGII,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  York,  West  Riding,  wapentake  of  Claio,  on  the  Ure,  16 
miles  W.N.W.  of  York.  It  is  irregularly  built  on  the  North 
Watling  Street,  and  is  supposed  to  replace  the  ancient  Jsu- 
rium  Briguntium.  Pop.  (1851)  2438. 

ALDBOROUGII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk 

ALDBOURNE.  Aldfldlrn,  or  AUBOURNE,aw^bdru,  a parish 
of  England,  co.  of  IVilts. 

ALDBROUGII,  AkVbrhh,  (?)  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  East  Riding,  contains  a flourishing  village.  One  of 
the  finest  Roman  pavements  in  Britain  was  discovered  hei  e 
in  1848. 

ALDBROUGII,  a township  of  Fmgland,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

ALDBURY,  Ald'ber-e,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

ALDBY.  a parish  ‘of  England.  See  Alby. 

ALDE.  did,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  rises  near 
Frainlingham.  runs  generally  south-eastward,  an.j  near 
Aldobrough  dilates  into  a long  and  winding  estuary,  which 
joins  the  North  Sea  at  Orford. 

ALDEA  DAYILA  DE  DUERO,  dl-dii/d  dd/vebd  dd  doo-d'ro, 
a town  of  Spain,  43  miles  W.  of  Salamancii,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Duero.  Pop.  1490. 

ALDEA  DEL  CANO,  dl-dd'd  dSl  kd'no,  a town  of  Spain,  15 
miles  S.  of  C&ceres.  lV>p.  1205. 

ALDEA  DEL  OBISPO,  dl-da/d  dgl  o-bee.s/po,  a town  cf 
Spain.  province  of  Salamanca.  Pop.  506. 

ALDEA  DEL  KEY,  dl-da'd  dSl  ra  or  r.Ve.  a town  of  Sp.ain, 
New  Castile.  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  1650. 

ALDEA  GALEGA,  dl-da'd  gd-l;l/gd.a  town  of  Portugal,  Es- 
tremadura. on  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  10  miles  E.  of  l.is- 
bon.  It  is  a ferry  station  on  the  way  from  Lisbon  to  Ba- 
dajos. Pop.  4000. 

ALDE.\  YELH.\,  dl-dd'd  vfl'yd.  a seaport  town  and  har- 
bor of  Brazil,  on  the  Bay  and  8 miles  S.E.  of  EspirVo  .'-'anto. 

ALDEBY,  Al'di-be,  or  ALDEBURGII,  dldR)hr-iih,  a parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

ALDEN,  .dlMen,  a post-township  of  Erie  co.  New  York 
22  miles  E.  of  Buffalo,  and  220  W.  of  Albany  1‘op.  2442. 
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rbe  village  is  situated  on  the  Rochester  and  Buffalo  Rail- 
n)ad. 

ALDEN,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N.  part  of 
McHenry  co.,  Illinf«is,  7U  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Poi).  945. 

ALDENIl.VM,  ^ /<len-am.  a parish  of  England, co.  of  Herts. 

ALDENHOVEN  ^Rden-ho'ven.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. 85  miles  i*.  A’’  jf  .liiiich.  l*op.  1206. 

ALDENViLJ  E,  al^<ien-vil,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ALDERBROOK,  iPder-brCdk,  a post-office  of  Independence 
TO.,  Arkansas. 

.aLDERBURY,  iPder-her-6,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wil  ts. 

ALDER  (ilPder)  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co.,  107 
miles  Vv'.N.W.  of  Albany. 

ALDEREORD,  iPder-ford,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

ALDERLEY,  APder-li,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glcu- 
cester.  In  the  church  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
born  in  this  parish  November  1,  1609. 

ALDERLEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester.  It  is 
the  station  of  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Railway. 

ALDERM ASTON,  ^Pder-mas'ton.  a market-town  and  pa- 
rish of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  on  the  Kennet,  8 miles  E.  of 
Newbury.  Pop.  783. 

ALDERMINSTER,  dPder-min'ster,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Worcester. 

ALDERNEY,  APder-n^,  or  AURIGNY,  (anc.  Riduna.)  an 
island  in  the  English  Channel,  off  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  diocese  of  Winchester,  10  miles 
W.  of  Cape  la  Hogue.  Lat.  of  telegraph.  49°  41'  5"  N.;.  Ion. 
2°  13' 7"  W.  Circumference,  about  8 miles.  Pop.  10.30.  It 
is  well  cultivated,  and  noted  for  its  breed  of  small  cows,  but 
has  no  good  harbor,  and  little  trade.  In  its  centre  is  a town 
of  the  same  nauie. 

-ALDERNEY, R.4.CE  oe,  a strait  between  the  above  island 
and  Cape  la  Hogue,  dangerous  from  the  strength  and  rapid- 
iC,  of  its  tides.  See  Ca.skets. 

ALDERSHOLT,  ^Pders-h6lt,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants. 

ALDERTON,  dPder-ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
eester. 

ALDERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

ALDERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

ALDERTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

ALDFORD,  AldTord,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

ALDH.AM,  APdam,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

ALDHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

-AL'DIE,  a small  post-village  of  Loudon  co.,  A irginia,  Little 
Biver.  149  miles  N.  of  Richmond.  A slackwater  navigation 
is  in  progress  of  construction,  which  will  extend  from  this 
village  to  the  Potomac,  a distance  of  17  miles. 

ALDINGBOURNE,  ild'iug-burn,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Sussex. 

ALDINGHAM,  Ald'ing-am.  two  united  parishes  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Lancaster,  5?  miles  S.  of  Ulverstone.  The  area 
of  these  parishes  has  been  much  diminished  within  the  last 
three  or  four  centuries  by  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

ALDINGTON,  Aidfing-ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent. 

ALDRIDGE,  ^IdMj,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

ALDRINGHAM,  Aldh'ing-am.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

ALDSTONE,  Ald'ston  or  ilPston,  or  ALSTON-MOOR,  a 
market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland.  19 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Carlisle.  More  fhan  1000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  lead-mines  in  the  vicinity. 

ALDSWORTll,  AldsRvorth,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

ALDWINCKLE,(Ald'win-k’l,)ALL  SAINTS,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Northampton.  Dryden  was  born  here  in 
1631. 

ALDWINCKLE,  St.  PETER’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northampton. 

ALDWOKTH.  Ald'worth,  or  ALLDER,  dPder,  a parish  of 
Englancf,  co.  of  Berks. 

ALEDO.  d-l;Pi)o,  a town  of  Spain.  17  miles  S.S.W.  Murcia; 
with  ancient  Roman  walls.  Pop.  1029. 

ALEGRETE.  d-Li-grrlRA.  a fortified  town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Alemte.io,  8 miles  S.  E.  of  I’ortalegre. 

ALEGRIA.  d-U-gree/l,  a village  of  Spain,  province  of  Gui- 
puzcoa,  in  a plain  on  the  Oria.  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aldaba, 
2 miles  S.W.  of  Tolosii.  Pop.  857.  Chief  industry,  agricul- 
ture. and  iron-forges  on  the  Oria. 

ALEI.  i-l,V,  a river  of  Siberia,  an  affluent  of  the  Obi,  in  the 
government  of 'fomsk; 

ALEISKOT-LOKTEVSKOI,  i-lsi'^-skoy'-lok-tgv'skoy'.  a 
town  of  .Asiatic  Russia,  government  of  Tomsk,  137  miles 
S.VVL  of  B^sk,  and  near  one  of  the  richest  copper-mines  iu 
Liberia. 

A LEKSANDRIA,  i-l$k-slnMre-i,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Caucasus,  10  miles  S.  of  Georgievsk. 

ALEKSAN’DROV  or  ALE.XANDROV,  l-l^k-sin-droTf,  a 
town  and  fortress  of  Russia,  government  of  Caucasus, 
dituateu  43  miles  N.W.  of  Georgievsk. 
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ALEKSANDROV.  European  Russia.  See  Alexandrov. 

AL'-’.KSAN  DIIOVKA  or  ALEXA.N  DRv)  V KA  a i6lv-sdn- 
drov'kd.  the  name  of  a great  number  of  small  towns  in 
Ru.ssia,  there  being  no  fewer  than  lour  iu  the  government 
of  Kher.'jon. 

ALEKS.A.VDROVSK,  a town  of  European  Russia.  See 
Alexanorovsk. 

ALEKSIEl’SKOE.  d-l5k-se-5p'sko-A',  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  .and  110  miles  N.E.  of  Saratov. 

ALEKSI.N  or  ALEXI.NE.  d-l^x-een',  written  also  ALE- 
SELVA,  a town  of  European  Russia,  government  of  Toola, 
on  the  Oka.  about  lOl)  miles  S.  of  Moscow.  Two  great  fairs 
are  held  here  annually.  Pop.  2500. 

ALEMANIA,  the  Spanish  name  ofGERMANY.  which  see. 

ALEMOUTH,  AIL'MOUTH.  or  ALNEMUUTH,  a seaport 
town  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Able  in  the  North  Sea.  4 miles  S.E.  of  Alnwick.  P.  488 

ALEMQUER  or.ALENQUER,  d-l^Nc-kaiu',  a fortified  town 
of  Portugal,  in  Estremadura.  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lisbon.  Pop.  3200,  with  extensive  paper- 
mills. 

.ALEMQUER  or  ALENQUER,  d-l^No-kaiR^  a town  of  Bra- 
zil. 60  miles  AV.S.W.  of  Montalegre. 

ALEMTE.IO  or  ALhNTE.IO,d-l?NG-td'zho,  (?.e.  “beyond  the 
Tagus.”  the  speaker  being  supposed  to  stand  in  Lisbon.)  a pro- 
vince of  Portugal,  betweeri  lat.  37° 20'  and  39°  40'  N. ; having 
Beiiaonthe  N.,  Algarve  on  the  S.,  Spain  on  the  E.,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  paid  of  Estremadura  on  the  W.  Area, 
10.024  siiuare  miles.  Pop.  (1.‘60)  284,831  Climate  extremely 
hot  and  dry;  surface  undulating.  Chief  rivers,  the  Tagus 
(’i'ejo)  in  the  N.,  Guadiana  in  the  E.,and  Sado  in  the  S.  Li.s- 
bon  is  mostly  supplied  with  corn  from  hence,  and  rice  is 
grown  in  the  low  grounds.  There  are  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth  and  earthenware.  Principal  towns,  Kvora, 
(the  capital,?)  Beja.  A'illa-Vi^osa,  Portalegre,  Elvas,  and  Es- 
tremoz. 

ALEN^ON.  d-lSn^son,  (Fr.  pron.  d'l(*iNG's6N<=L)  a city  of 
France,  capital  oftlie  department  of  Orne,  in  a plain  on  the 
Sarthe,  105  miles  W.S.AV.  of  Paris,  i’op.  (1852)  14.760.  it 
is  well  built,  with  promenades  on  the  site  of  Hs  ancient 
walls,  a cathedral.  courLhouse,  pulilic  library,  and  a cbuich 
built  in  the  eiglith  century.  'I'he  industry  of  this  town  has 
greatly  changed  witlin  twenty  years;  it  now  consists  of 
tanneries,  cider  distilleries,  bleaching,  spinning,  and  print- 
ing. 'J'he  manufacture  of  the  (relebrated  lace  called  point 
d’Alen9on  -still  occupies  five  or  six  principal  houses:  the 
produce  is  distinguished  in  the  exhil  itions  of  national  in- 
dustry. The  crystals  called  Aleu^on  diamonds  are  found  in 
its  vicinity. 

ALEPH’O.  called  by  the  natives  (Arabs)  IIALF.B,  or 
HALEB  ES  SHABBA,  hd'l^h  H shdbn^  (anc.  C/iuHt/hov 
and  Be.roe.la,)  a city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  a pa- 
slialic,  in  the  N.  of  Syria,  aiid  one  of  the  princijial 
emporiums  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  on  the  Kowek,  (aiic 
ChuUm.)  70  miles  E.  of  the  Mediterranean.  Lat.  36°  11'  N.; 
Ion.  37°  10'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  60,000  to  85.000:  but 
previously  to  the  earthijuake  of  1822  it  is  said  to  have  heeu 
upwards  of  200,000.  Iu  ancient  times  the  city  ro.se  to  im- 
portance on  the  destruction  of  Palmyra,  and  became  the 
great  emporium  of  trade  between  Europe  and  the  East.  It 
is  encircled  by  Saracenic  walls,  outside  of  wliicb  are  large 
suburbs,  the  whole  being  about  7 miles  in  cii-cumfereiice. 
Its  appearance,  on  approaching  it,  is  striking  and  pictu- 
resque. Numerous  mosques.  cu|jolas,  and  minarets — tlie 
last  of  dazzling  whiteness — crowd  on  the  eye:  the  fiat  roofs 
of  the  houses  on  the  hills  rise,  one  behind  another,  in  a suc- 
cession of  hanging  terraces:  while  a profusion  of  cj'press  and 
poplar  trees  imparts  beauty  and  animation  to  the  whole. 
But  on  entering  the  gates,  much  of  this  pleasing  illusion  is 
dispelled.  The  streets  are  found  to  he  gloomy  aiid  silent; 
the  shops  mean-looking,  and  the  baths  and  fountains  heavy, 
unadorned  structures.  The  houses,  however,  are  well  and 
suhstautially  built  of  stone,  two  or  three  stories  in  height; 
mostly  in  the  Saracenic  style,  with  spacious  apai  tments.  large 
windows,  and  richly  ornamented  walls  and  ceilings,  the  latter 
being  often  beautifully  painted  and  gilded.  An  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  furnished  from  springs  about  8 miles  dis- 
tant. by  means  of  an  ancient  aqueduct.  The  celebrated  gar- 
dens, 12  miles  in  length,  are  situated  to  the  S.E.  of  the  city. 
Aleppo  has  a castle,  a Mohammedan  college  with  numerous 
pupils,  many  Christian  schools  and  churches,  several  lai'ge 
inns,  and  many  extensive  warehouses  and  baz;uirs.  Silks, 
cottons,  and  gold  and  silver  thread  stuffs  are  prepared  here 
for  the  suppij’  of  the  Turkish  provinces:  and  Irere  ai-e  also 
extensive  soap  factories,  dye-works,  and  rope-walks,  the  last 
in  some  vast  caverns  outside  the  city.  Aleppo  has  numerous 
mercantile  houses,  and  its  position  for  irade  is  very  advan- 
tageous. Rrincipal  imports,  galls.  sRk,  wool,  goats'-hair, 
India  piece-goods  from  England:  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics, 
cochineal,  sugar,  indigo,  silks,  woollens,  and  colonial  goods, 
from  France:  woollens,  cups,  glass,  coi-al.  paper,  velvets, 
steel.  &c..  from  Germany  and  Italy.  Large  caravans  arrive 
from  Bagdad.  Bosra,  Diarbekir,  Mosul,  Koordistan.  and 
Armenia.  Consuls  of  most  European  nations  reside  at 
Aleppo.  About  30  miles  N.W.  is  Ancjou  T.AGH,a  mountain 
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with  ruins  of  a convent,  and  a number  of  deserted  villages, 

which  indicate  its  former  populousuess. Adj.  and  inhab. 

ALEeeovE,  ^-lep-peen';  native  Halebee,  hd'leb-ee. 

ALKl’/PO,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1198. 

ALERIA,  i-lA-reetd,  a decayed  town  of  Corsica.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Homan  colony  of  Aleria. 

A LEHIV.  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio. 

A BE  5.  dRAs,  an  episcopal  town  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  30 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Cagliari.  It  has  a small  but  elegant  cathe- 
dral, and  mineral  springs.  Pop.  1135. 

ALESIIK,  d-lAshk^  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Tau- 
rida, on  the  left  bank  of  an  estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  opposite 
Kherson.  Pop.  1500. 

ALESIA.  See  Alais. 

ALESIUM.  See  Alise-Sainte-Reine. 

ALESSANDRIA,  dl-As-sdn'dre-d.  (called  “Della  Paglia,” 
— dAl-ld  pdPyd,  from  its  first  houses  having  been  roofed 
with  sti-aw,)  a fortified  city  of  Piedmont,  in  a sterile 
plain  on  the  Tanaro.  and  on  the  railway  from  Turin  toGenoa. 
5G%  miles  E S.E.  of  Turin.  Pop.  of  tlie  town,  in  1862, 
27,027,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  and  the  garri.son.  It  is 
well  built,  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  has  a cathedral,  a royal 
college,  and  a theological  seminary,  several  iios{»ital8  and 
orphan  asylums,  a gymnasium,  and  very  extensive  bar- 
racks. The  formidable  for  ifications  constructed  during 
the  domination  of  the  French  rendered  it  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  Europe;  but  these  are  demolished,  and  otdy  the 
citadel  is  left.  It  has  fabrics  of  .silk,  linen,  and  woollen 
goods,  stockings,  and  hats,  with  a large  trade,  and  two 
great  annual  fairs.  Two  miles  S.E.  of  Ales.sandria,  in  an 
extensive  plain,  is  the  village  of  Marengo,  celebrated  for  the 
great  victory  gaitied  here  by  Napoleon  over  the  Austrians, 
14th  of  .June.  1800. 

ALESSANDRIA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Castrovillari.  Pop.  1500. 

ALESSANO,  d-lAs-sd/no,  a town  of  Naples,  19  miles  S.W.  of 
Otranto.  Pop.  1745. 

ALESSIO,  d-lAstse-o,  (anc.  Lishits,)  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Albania,  on  the  left  bank  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Drin,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Scutari.  Pop.  3o00.  Scauder- 
beg  was  bulled  in  its  fortress. 

ALET  or  ALETII,  i'lAt/,  (L.  AlecHa.)  a small  town  of 
France,  department  of  Aude,  on  the  river  Aude,  6 miles  S.E. 
of  Limoux. 

ALEUTl  AN  (a-lu'she-an)or  ALEUTAN  (a-lu'tan)  ISLANDS, 
a group  of  islands  belonging  to  Russia,  in  the  North  Pacific, 
extending  between  Kamtchatka  and  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska, 
in  Russian  America,  from  lat.  52°  to  53°  N.,  aud  from  Ion. 
172°  V\r.  to  171°  E.  They  include  several  groups,  viz.,  the  true 
Aleutian,  Andreanov,  aud  Fox  Islands,  aud  are  rocky  aud 
volcanic,  having  some  volcanoes  in  constant  activity.  The 
inhabitants,  estimated  at  8700.  subsist  mostly  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  vegetation  being  scanty,  and  agriculture  almost 
unknown.  Chief  exports,  otter,  fox,  and  other  skins,  the 
trade  in  which  is  monopolized  by  the  Russo-Americau  Com- 
pany. 

ALEXAN/DER  (Tst.axt),)  a small  island  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  about  lat.  69°  30'  S. ; Ion.  75°  0'  VV. 

ALEXAN'DER,  a county  towards  the  W.  part  of  North 
Carolina,  has  an  area  of  perhaps  300  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  South  Yadkin.  The  surtace  is  elevated  and 
hilly:  a portion  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  county  was  formed 
iu  1846.  from  Wilkes.  Caldwell,  and  Iredell  counties.  Capi- 
tal, I avlorsville.  Pup.  bU22;  ot  whom  5411  were  Iree,  and 
611  slaves. 

ALEXANDER,  a coitnty  forming  the  S.  extremity  of  Illi- 
nois. has  an  area  of  245  sijuare  miles.  It  is  situated  at  the 
court  ueuce  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi  River,  the  latter 
of  which  forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.  and  S.W.,  and  sepa- 
rates it  from  Missouri.  Cash  River  flows  along  the  E.  border 
of  the  county  until  it  enters  the  Ohio  a few  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  latter.  The  surfiice  is  low,  and  some  parts  are 
subject  to  inundation;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Central  Rail- 
roail  of  Illinois  has  its  S.  terminus  at  Cairo,  in  this  county. 
Capital.  Thebes.  Puji.  4707. 

ALEXANDER  a post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine, 
25  miles  N.  of  .Machias.  Pop.  445. 

ALEX  .XNDER,  a post-township  of  Genesee  co.,  New  York. 
Pop.  1801. 

ALEXANDER,  a post-village  in  the  above  township,  on 
Tonawanda  Creek  aud  the  Batavia  and  Attica  Railroad.  258 
miles  5V.  of  Albany.  It  contains  6 stores,  3 churches,  and  a 
flourishing  seminary.  Pop.  about  350. 

ALEXANDER,  a post-village  of  Burke  co.,  Georgia,  near 
the  source  of  Beaver  Dam  Ci-eek,  about  90  miles  E.  of  Mil- 
ledgeville. 

ALE.XANDER,  a small  village  of  Cannon  co.,  Tennes.see. 

ALEXANDER,  a township  ot  Athens  co..  Ohio,  about  80 
miles  S.E.  of  Columbus.  The  village  is  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  township,  on  the  road  which  runs  S.  from  Athens  to 
the  Ohio  River.  Pop.  1675. 

ALEXANDER,  a village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Rac- 
coon Fork  of  Lickin';  River,  about  12  miles  W.  of  Newark. 
Pop.  35U. 
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ALEXANDERSBAD,  d-l&x-anMers-blt/,  mineral  springe 
and  baths,  in  Bavaria,  province  of  Upper  Francon  ,i,  17  milet 
N.E.  of  Baireuth. 

ALEXAN/DERSVILLEorALEXAN/DERVILLE,a  post-vil- 
lage of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Miami  Canal,  and  near 
the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  7 miles  S.  of  Dayton, 
aud  75  miles  W.S.IV.  of  Columbus 

ALEXANDRAPOL  FORT,  Russia.  See  Gooh-pf.e. 

ALEXANDRETTA,  al-ex-an-dretRa.  See  I8K.\nperoon. 

ALEXANDRl  A,al-ex-autdre-a,  (line.  Ah'.xuiidi  Va  ; Gr.  A.^£{- 
avSpeia',  Arab,  and  Turk.  IsLu7ide.rei‘Ji/e/i ; named  from  its 
founder,  Alexander  the  Great,)  a celebrated  city  and  .seaport  of 
Egypt,  near  the  westeimmost  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, 112  miles  N .W.  of  Cairo,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  the  Mahmoodeeyeh  Canal  and  the  Nile.  Lat.  of  Pharos, 
31°  12'  9"  N. ; Ion.  29°  53'  E.  The  modern  city  is  built  on  a 
peninsula,  (anciently  the  Island  of  Pharos,)  and  on  the  isth- 
mus connecting-  it  with  the  continent;  the  ancient  city  was 
on  the  mainland,  where  its  ruins  cover  a vast  extent  of  sur- 
face. Alexandria  has  a new  palace  of  the  p-.isha,  a large 
naval  arsenal,  naval  and  military  hospitals,  a custom-house, 
tribunal  of  commerce,  primary  school  of  instruction,  medi- 
cal, naval,  and  other  schools.  In  the  new  streets  and 
squares  it  has  more  the  aspect  of  a European  than  of  an 
African  or  Asiatic  city.  The  Turkish  ijuai-ter  is  irregular 
and  dirty,  but  the  Frank  quarter  has  many  good  streets, 
and  a fine  square  outside  of  the  city.  Country  houses  line 
a part  of  the  ancient  canal  leading  to  the  \V.  arm  of  the 
Nile,  which  was  restored  by  Mohammed  Ali.  There  are  two 
ports,  in  the  western  and  best  of  which  ships  anchor  in  from 
22  to  40  feet  of  water.  A castle  called  Farillon,  and  serving 
as  a landmark  to  sailors,  replaces  the  fiunous  Pharos  of  anti- 
quity. Alexandria  is  the  great  emporium  of  Egypt.  The 
principal  exports  are  corn,  cotton,  wool,  gums,  rice,  dates, 
senna,  and  hides.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton,  woollen, 
and  silk  goods,  hardware,  and  machinery,  with  timber,  coal, 
drugs,  and  colonial  products.  The  total  value  of  exports  iu 
1817  was  $11,659,765,  ($5,322,339  to  Great  Britain.)  and  of 
imports,  $6.744  085,  of  which  $2,216,255  w’as  from  Great 
Britain.  The  number  of  foreign  arrivals  in  1849  was  1499, 
clearances,  1460.  Alexandria  is  an  important  station  in  the 
overland  route  to  India.  A railroad  has  recently  been  con- 
structed to  Cairo;  a connection  which  must  contribute 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  both  cities.  It  has  regular  steam 
communication  with  Constantinople,  Triest.  Marseilles,  and 
England.  Consuls  ofthe  chief  European  countries  reside  here. 

The  ancient  city  of  Alexandria  was  founded  in  the  year  332 
B.c.  Under  the  liberal  sway  of  the  Ptolemies  it  rose  to  great 
eminence  as  a seat  of  learning,  becoming  not  more  famous  foi 
theextentof  its  commerceand  wealth  than  for  its  philosophy 
and  literature.  Even  after  its  subjection  to  the  Roman  Em 
pire.  Alexandria  scarcely  lost  any  of  its  splendor.  It  was 
considered  second  only  to  Rome,  and  still  engrossed,  as  it 
had  done  before,  the  trade  of  India.  Its  library,  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  surpassed  all  others  of  which  anti- 
(juity  could  boast,  numbering  790,000  volumes,  of  which 
490,000  w'ere  iu  the  library  of  the  Museum,  and  the  remain- 
ing 300,000  in  the  library  attached  to  the  temple  of  trerapis. 
The  former  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  dining  the 
war  with  .Julius  Caesar,  and  the  latter  by  command  of  the 
Calif  Omar,  in  the  year  640.  From  this  period  the  city  fell 
into  decay,  till  its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  discov  ery  of 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  popu- 
lation. once  numbering  600,000  souls,  is  said  to  have  been 
reduced  to  6000.  But.  under  the  goverment  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  it  greatly  recovered;  and  at  present  its  population  is 
computed  to  amount  to  80,000,  including  the  garrison  of 
6000  or  8000  men,  and  the  sailors  of  the  fleet,  reckoned  at 
12,000.  The  ancient  city  of  Alexandria  was  of  great  extent, 
having  a circumference  of  15  miles.  Ofthe  entire  area,  one- 
fourth  was  covered  with  temples,  palaces,  and  public  build- 
ings. Pompey’s  Pillar,  Cleopatra's  Needles,  aud  the  cata- 
combs at  the  Necropolis,  are  now  the  most  interesting 

remains. Adj.  and  inhab.  Ai.ex.indri.\n,  al-ex-aiPdi  e-an ; 

Arab.  Sk.^nderanee,  skdu-der-3/nee. 

ALEXAN'DRIA,  Piedmont.  See  Aless.andrm. 

ALEXANtDRIA,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumbarton, 
parish  of  Bonhill.  on  the  Leven,  34  miles  N.  of  Dumbarton. 
Pop.  3039,  mostly  employed  in  cotton  printing. 

ALEXAN'tDRIA,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Virgini.a, 
bordering  on  the  Potomac  River,  opposite  Washington  (bty, 
has  an  area  of  about  36  square  miles.  The  surfiice  is  hilly; 
the  Mill  thin.  The  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroail  termi- 
nates at  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  the  county  ; and  a « aual 
has  been  made  from  that  city  to  Georgetown,  iu  the  Di.strict 
of  Columbia.  Pop.  1-2,652,  of  whom  1 1,2  6 were  free,  and  13s® 
slaves.  This  county  formerly  constituted  a part  of  the  Dis- 
trict ofColumbia.  It  w'as  retroceded  to  Virginia  by  an  act  of 
Congress  passeil  duly  9th.  1844. 

.\LEXANDRIA,  a post-township  of  Grafton  co.,  New 
lliimpshire.  34  miles  N.N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1253. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a vill.age  towards  the  S.E.  extiomity  of 
Essex  co..  New  York,  near  the  N.  end  of  Lake  George. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a post-township  of  Jeth^rson  co..  New 
York,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  it  comprises  -within  its 
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limttP  a portion  of  the  Thousand  Islands  in  that  river, 
pop.  .3^08, 

AIjKXANDRTA,  a village  in  the  ahove  township,  about  a 
mile  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  27  miles  N.  of  Watertown. 

ALLXANDUIA,  a township  in  Hunterdon  co.,  New  Jer- 
sey. Pop.  ■tO'ss. 

ALKXAXDRIA,  a post-borough  in  IMorris  township. 
Huntingdon  co.,  I’ennsylvania,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
and  on  Krankstown  branch  of  the  .Juniata,  98. miles  W.  )»y 
N.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  a place  of  active  business,  and  one 
of  the  largest  towns  in  the  county.  Pop.  in  1800,  534. 

ALKXA.NDKI.V.  a city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Alex- 
andria CO.,  Virginia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potom.ac,  7 
miles  below  Washington.  Lat.  38°  49'  N.;  Ion.  77°  4'  W. 
The  river,  here  one  mile  wide,  forms  a commodious  harbor, 
sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest  ships.  The  city  is  plea.santly 
situ.ited  on  undulating  ground,  with  a fine  view  of  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington  and  of  the  broad  Potomac.  The  streets 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  generally  well 
paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  public  buildings  are  a 
court-house  and  alamt  12  churches.  There  ate  3 Vtanks.  2 
newspaper  offices,  and  several  excellent  schools.  Water  is 
supplied  to  the  city  from  a small  stream  called  Cameron’s 
Run.  Some  shipping  is  owned  here,  in  which  grain  and 
flour  are  exported.  Tobacco  was  formerly  an  exjiort.  A 
canal  has  been  ojjened  to  Georgetown,  intersecting  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  a railroad  90  miles  long 
extends  from  this  city  to  Gordonsville  on  the  Central  Rail- 
road. These  improvements  were  finished  in  1852,  and 
have  .attracted  ccnisiderable  trade  to  this  port.  The  ship- 
ping o(  the  district,  .June  .30.  1854.  amounted  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  3771  tons  registered,  aiid  8(544  tons  enrolled  and 
licensed.  Of  the  latter.  762i^  tons  were  employed  in  the 
coast  trade,  and  15(50  tons  in  steam  navigation.  The  foreign 
arrivals  for  the  year  were  .57,  (tons  20.886,)  and  the  clear- 
ances for  foreign  ports  61,  (tons  17,565.) 

Alexandria  is  now  connected  with  Leesburg  (about  40 
miles  distant),  and  a railroad  has  lately  been  opene<l  to 
Washington,  thus  conimnnicating  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Road.  Pop,  in  1860,  12,654. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama, 
about  136  miles  N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Rapides  parish, 
Louisiana,  on  Red  River,  35l)  miles  by  water  W..\.W.  of  New 
Orleans,  and  150  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river  from  its 
mouth.  Steamboats  ply  fre(iuently  at  all  seasons  between 
this  tow'n  and  New  Orleans,  and  they  can  also  ascend  many 
miles  further.  The  village  i.s  pleasantly  situated  on  a plain 
in  the'centreof  a rich  cotton-growing  region.  Pop.  1461. 

ALEXA.NDRIA.  a post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Tennessee, 
45  miles  E.  of  Nashville. 

ALEX.4.NDRI A,  a post-village,  capital  of  Campbell  co., 
Kentucky,  on  the  state  road  leading  from  Newport  (the  for- 
mer capital  of  the  county)  to  Lexington,  about  13  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Newport,  and  60  miles  N. N.E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop. 
about  1000. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a postrvillage  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio,  near  the 
mouth  of  Scioto  River,  4 miles  W.S.W.  of  Portsmouth. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Madison  co.. 
Indiana,  on  Pipe  Creek,  about  45  miles  .N.N.E.  of  Indianapo- 
lis. This  place  h;is  several  steam  saw-mills  and  stores,  and 
is  improving  rapidly. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a thriving  town  of  Clarke  co.,  Missouri, 
situated  on  Fox  River,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi. 
It  contains  some  2l)  stores  or  upwards,  and  would  doutitless 
rise  to  be  a place  of  much  importance,  was  it  not  unfortu- 
nately subject  to  inundations.  Pop.  952. 

A LEXAN'tDRl  A.  a po.st-villageof  Canada  West,  co.  of  Glen- 
garry, 70  miles  W.  of  .Montreal.  It  contains  a carding-mill 
and  tannery:  also  manufactures  of  cloth,  pearl-ash,  wagons, 
and  other  articles.  Pop.  about  500. 

ALEXANDRIA  CENTRE,  a posLvillage  of  Jefferson  co., 
New  York. 

ALEXANDRIA,  (l-l^x-in/dre-i,)  St.  PAUL,  a village  of 
Ru.ssian  America,  in  the  island  of  Kodiak,  with  an  excellent 
port. 

ALEXANfDRIA  TRO'AS,  called  by  the  Turks  ESKEE 
ST.A.MBQOL.  (f.  c.  “old  city.”)  a small  town  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Tenedos. 

ALEXANDRIA.N A,  a post-village  of  Mecklenburg  co., 
North  Carolin.a,  160  miles  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

ALEX.ANDRIN.A,  LAKE,  South  Australia.  See  Victoria. 

ALEXANDROPOL.  See  Goomkee. 

A LEX  AN  DROV  or  ALEKSAN  DROV.  3 l§x-an'drov'.  a town 
of  Ru,-<sia,  government,  and  55  miles  W.N.W  of  Vladimeer, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Kliasma.  It  has  an  imperial  stud,  and 
a convent  founded  by  Ivan  IV..  who  establi.shed  here  the 
first  printing-press  known  in  Russia. 

ALEXANDROV,  a new  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govern- 
•nent,  and  alwut  60  miles  W.  of  Warsaw.  Pop,  .32(  0. 

ALEXANDROV,  a Russian  fortress,  government  of  Cau- 
easus.  See  Aleksandrov. 

ALEXANDROVK A.  See  Ai.eksandrovka. 

ALEXA N DROVSK.  I-lSx^^n'drovsk^  a fortified  town  of 
Sussia,  capital  of  a circle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper, 
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bcdow  its  cataracts,  government  and  40  miles  S.  of  Yekate 
rino.slav.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  the  place  of  embarkation  tor  al 
the  products  exported  by  this  river  to  the  Black  Sea.  Thca-f 
are  towns  and  siationsof  the  same  name  in  the  government* 
of  Orenboorg,  Caucasus,  and  in  Ru.ssian  America. 

ALEXANDROVSKY,  Alex-Sndrov/skee,  or  ALEKS\N- 
DROVSKAY.\,  ^-l^x-dn-drov-sk^/yi.  a manufacturing  dciKii 
of  Russia,  government  and  5 miles  S.E.  of  St.  Petersburg,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  with  cotton,  flax,  and  yarn  facto 
lies,  sail-cloth,  machinery,  and  a government  porcelain  fac- 
tory. It  was  destroyed  by  fire  January  1,  1840;  but  has 
since  been  restored. 

ALEXISBAD,  d-l^xfis-bat/,  a resort  for  mineral  waters,  ir 
AnhalUBernbmv,  2 miles  W.  of  Harzgerode. 

ALEXOl’OL,  i-lex-o'pol.  or  ALEXIN E.  d-l6.x-een^ a town  ot 
Russia,  government  and  40  miles  S.  of  Poltava,  on  the  Orel 
having  a large  annual  fair. 

ALEY’BEH,  d-lafi  eh,  a village  of  Western  Afiica.  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Senegal.  Lat.  16°  50'  N.;  Ion.  14°  4'  W.  It 
is  a large  and  populous  place. 

ALEYOR.  See  Alayor. 

ALFACAR,  dl-fd-kan^  a towm  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  at  the 
foot  of  a lUountain  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  1049.  The 
houses  of  this  town  retain  all  the  peculiarities  of  Moorish 
architecture. 

ALFAtiUES,  dl-fdtk^s,  a seaport  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
province  of  Tarragona,  on  the  Bay  of  Alfa(jues,  {i.e.  “the  bay 
of  the  sandbanks.”)  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of 
a branch  of  the  Ebro,  and  joined  to  it  by  a canal.  14  miles 
S.E.  of  Tortosa,  of  which  it  is  the  entrepot.  It  has  extensive 
salt-works. 

ALFARO.  il-Wro,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  on  the 
Ebro,  37  miles  S.E.  of  Login  Bo.  Pop.  4084. 

ALFELD.  dPf^lt,  a town  of  Germany,  27  miles  S.  of  Han- 
over. on  the  Leine.  Pop.  2600. 

A LFIDEN  A.  il-fe-d:'i/nd.  (anc.  Jvfdefna,)  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  23  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Sulmona, 
on  the  Sangro.  Pop.  2500. 

ALFOLD,  dPfold,  or  AW^FOLD,  a parish  of  England,  co 
of  Surrey. 

ALFO.NT'.  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana,  24  miles 
N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

ALFGRD.  dPford,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Lincoln.  2-4  miles  N.N.E.  of  Boston.  Pep.  1945. 

ALFUKl),  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

ALFGRD,  dPford,  a district  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Aberdeen. 

ALFORD,  APford,  a post-township  of  Berkshire  co..  Massa- 
chu.setts,  on  Green  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Housatonic,  I 'C 
miles  W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  542. 

ALFGRDSVILLE,  dPfords-vil,  a post-village  of  Robeson 
co..  North  Carolina.  1U7  iniles  S.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

ALFGRDSVILLE.  a village  of  Daviess  co.,  Indiana,  war 
the  East  Fork  of  White  river,  and  15  miles  S.E.  of  M ashing- 
ton,  the  county  seat. 

ALFGRT,  dl'foid.  a hamlet  of  France,  department  of  Seine, 
5 miles  S.E.  of  Paris,  with  a royal  veterinary  college,  esta- 
blishment of  rural  economy,  and  a botanical  garden. 

ALFGRJA,  dl-foRhid.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  16 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Tarragona.  Pop.  2236. 

ALFRED,  dl'fred,  a post-village  and  township  capital  of 
York  CO..  Maine.  78  miles  S.W.  of  Augusta.  The  village  con- 
tains a court-house,  jail,  4 churches,  and  an  academy.  I’.  1256. 

ALFRED,  a township  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York,  inter- 
sected by  the  New  York  and  Erie  1 ailn  ad.  about  250  miles 
IV.S.W.  of  Albany.  It  contains  an  academy.  Pop.  1367. 

ALFRED,  a post-village  in  Grange  township,  Meigs  co„ 
Ghio,  about  100  miles  S.E.  of  Columl  us. 

ALFRED  CENTRE,  a post-village  in  Alfred  township,  A.1- 
leghany  co..  New  York,  250  mles  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

ALFRETGN,  <aPfre-ton.  a mai-ket-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  Derby,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Derby.  It  is  suppo.sed 
to  derive  its  name  from  Alfred  the  Great.  The  town  is  in'e- 
gulai  B built,  and  many  of  the  hou.ses  are  very  old.  P(  p.  832(3 

ALFRIS'KJN,  ^Ffris-ton  or  aPfris-ton,a  parish  of  Engl.and, 
CO.  of  Sussex. 

ALGA.IGLA.  Il-gd-yodd,  a small  tbrtified  town  and  seaport 
of  Corsica.  6 miles  N.E.  of  Calvi. 

ALGAN'SEE  or  ALGANSl,  a post-township  of  Branch  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1121. 

ALG  ARIN EJG.  dl-gd-re-n.Vno.  a town  of  Spain,  48  miles  W. 
of  tJranada.  Pop.  4383.  mostly  agrRultural. 

AL'GARKIRK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoh.. 

ALGARRGBG,  ^1-glR-Ro/bo.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Malaga.  Pop.  2914. 

ALGARVE,  .^l-gaR/vA.  or  ALGARtBIA.  the  .southernmost 
province  of  Portugal,  with  the  title  of  a kingdom,  having  N. 
the  province  Alemtejo.  E.  Spain,  and  S.  and  W.the  Atlantic. 
.\rea.  2151  square  miles.  Pop.  (1850)  141.027.  Gn  its  N 
frontier  is  the  Siena  de  Monchi(jue.  ramifications  of  whicb 
cover  most  of  its  surface.  In  the  S.  are  plains  yielding  aloes, 
dates,  and  other  tropical  products.  Some  wine  is  grown,  but 
little  corn  or  forage.  Chief  exports,  dried  fruits,  kermes. 
wine,  salt,  and  tunny-fish.  Chief  towns,  Tavira,  Faro,  and 
Lagos. 
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iLG  ATOCTN,  dl-sd'^o-thoeii'.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Anda-i 
hisia,  46  miles  VV'.  by  S.  of  Malaga.  Pop.  2o48. 

A LG  A ^DA.  dl-shi'di.  a town  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  6 
milt  s S.K.  of  Palma.  Pop.  2859. 

ALGECIHAS  or  ALGEZIKAS.  al-jez-ee'ras.  (Sp.  pron.  of 
both.  dl-H.i-thee^ras,)  a seaport  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
pro^  iuco  of  Cadiz,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar, 
opposite  1 ■>  and  6 miles  W.  of  Gibraltar.  Lat.  36°  8'  N ; Ion. 
5°  26' 5"  W.  Resident  pop.  about  1 1,060.  It  is  well  built, 
and  lias  a well-frequented  harbor.  The  fort  is  jruarded  by  a 
oattery  called  Puerto  de  Santiago,  and  it  has  a military  hos- 
pil.il  of  the  first  class.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  from 
springs  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  carried  over  the  Miel,  45 
feet  above  the  water.  Chief  trade,  export  of  charcoal  and 
tanned  leiither.  It  was  the  scene  of  a sanguinary  naval  en- 
gagement between  the  English  and  French  s(iuadrons,  4th 
July.  1801. 

A LG  EM  ESI,  dl-H  Ami-see',  a town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Yalencia.  near  the  Jucar,  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Valencia.  Chief 
products,  rice  and  silk.  It  has  a celebrated  annual  fair  in 
September.  Pop.4492. 

ALGER.  See  Algiers. 

ALGERIA,  al-jee're-a.  (Fr.  Algirie,  il'zhi'ree',)  a territory 
of -Northern  Africa,  once  the  Turkish  regency  or  pashalic  of 
Algiers,  but  since  1830  a French  colonial  province;  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  E.  by  the  regency  of 
Tunis.  S.  by  the  great  Sahara  Desert,  and  \V.  by  the  empire 
cf  Morocco:  being  comprised  between  Ion.  2°  \V.  and  8°  45' 
E..  and  between  37°  5'  N.  lat.  seaward,  and  an  irregular  line 
stretching  S.  as  far  as  the  34th  N.  parallel.  Its  greatest 
length  from  E.  to  W. is  about  600  miles:  its  greatest  breadth 
about  160  or  170  miles:  and  its  superficial  area  has  been 
vaguely  estimated  at  90.000  sijuare  miles,  much  of  which, 
however,  is  only  nominally  under  the  dominion  of  the 
French.  The  country,  under  the  Turks,  was  divided  into 
the  four  provinces  of  Algiers.  Gran,  Constantina.  and  Titte- 
rie:  but,  since  1843.  the  French  h.ive  comprised  it  within 
the  three  of  these  first  named.  Algiers  is  subdivided  into 
four  departments?,  Oran  into  four,  and  Constantina  into 
three.  The  zone  or  stripe  of  cultivated  land  lying  between 
the  mountsiins  and  the  sea  is  called  the  Tell ; it  varies  in 
breadth,  from  50  miles  in  the  provinces  of  Oran  and  Titterie. 
to  120  miles  in  the  province  of  Constantina. 

The  Algerian  territory  is  mountainous,  consi.sting  princi- 
pally of  the  ridges  or  slopes  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  ramifies 
throughout  Algeria,  enclosing  several  plains  and  valleys 
sloping  towards  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  VVanashrees,  in  the  province  of  Oran,  and  the 
Jui'jura,  S.E.  of  Algiers,  both  of  whi-h  are  capped  with 
snow  in  winter;  the  chain  of  the  les.ser  Atlas,  which  termi- 
nates tv.  of  Rona,  i>eing  the  extreme  slope  of  the  last  longi- 
tudinal terrace  of  the  Northern  Atlas.  A tew  peaks  of  the 
gi-eater  .Atlas  rise  between  9000  and  10.000  feet,  whereas  only 
one  peak  in  the  lesser  Atlas  attains  a height  of  4500  feef. 
Several  low  plains  lie  between  the  lesser  Atlas  and  the  coast, 
the  longest  being  that  of  Metidjah,  or  B1  dah,  S.  of  Algiers: 
it  is  nearly  44  miles  long  and  16  broad,  and  rises  towards 
the  .Atlas  range  from  a sandy  fiat,  covered  with  grass  and 
brushwood,  to  the  beautiful  green  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
diversified  by  meadows,  fields,  and  woods,  closely  resembling 
the  scenery  of  Europe.  The  coast  line,  which  is  about  600 
miles  in  length,  consists  nearly  of  an  uninterrupted  succe.s- 
sion  of  clitfs. 

None  of  the  rivers  of  Algeria,  most  of  which  fiow  into  the 
Mediterranean,  are  navigable  for  any  great  distance  above 
their  embouchures.  The  country  is  everywhere  intersected 
by  watercourses,  which,  although  dry  for  a part  of  the  year, 
bring  down,  during  the  rains,  a quantity  of  water  which 
ficods  and  fertilizes  the  plains.  These  streams  are  divided 
by  bhe  Atlas  range  into  tho.se  which  fiow  N.  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. and  those  that  run  S.,  and  are  lost  in  the  lakes, 
swamps,  or  sands  of  the  Sahara.  The  pi-imary  formations, 
which  are  found  chiefly  on  the  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas,  com- 
prise gneiss  and  micaceous  schist,  with  smaller  patches  of 
granite.  The  secondary  rocks  consist  of  lias  and  calcareous 
beds,  containing  few  organic  remains:  and  those  of  the  ter- 
tiary period  are  chiefiy'of  a yellow-gray  limestone,  or  sand 
and  tertiary  clay,  enclosing  beds  of  gypsum,  iron,  and  salt. 
As  regards  mineral  products,  iron  is  most  abundant,  espe- 
cially in  the  province  of  Oran.  Copper  is  found  also  in  con- 
siderable quantities:  and  there  are  rich  lead-mines  in  the 
Jebel  Wanashrees  and  near  Mascara,  which  are  said  to  yield 
So  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  Cinnabar,  also,  is  wrought  in 
small  quantities,  and  there  are  extensive  quari-ies  of  nitre, 
salt.  talc,  and  potter’s  clay.  Salt  and  thermal  springs  are 
numerous. 

The  climate  of  Algeria,  on  the  table-lands  of  the  lesser 
Atlas,  is  .stilubrious  and  temperate,  being  unhealthy  only 
near  the  marshy  plains,  or  on  the  coasts  at  the  outlets  of 
flooded  valleys.  The  average  annual  temperature  may  be 
stated  at  50°  or  60°  Fah.;  but.  during  the  hot  sea.son.  it  fre- 
quently rises  to  lu0°;  and.  during  the  cold  .season,  it  falls  as 
low  as  36°.  The  barometer  varies  but  little  amidst  all  the 
changes  of  the  weather,  and  the  annual  average  fall  of  rain 
at  Algiers  may  amount  to  28  inches.  The  prevailing  winds 
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are  N.,  varying  from  due  N.  to  N.E.  and  N.W.  At  certain 
seasons  the  kamseen,  (khamsin.)  or  hot  wind  of  the  Sahara, 
blows  for  a few  days  in  succession,  considerably  increasing 
the  temperature,  and  even  blighting  vegetation. 

When  duly  irrigated,  the  soil  of  Algeria  is  as  fertile  as  in 
the  southern  territories  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  hills  are 
clothed  with  wood  to  the  summit,  the  forests  forming,  in- 
deed, a chief  portion  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country 
The  tig-tree.-in  some  districts,  is  cultivated  to  a great  extent, 
and  pomegranates  are  abundant.  From  the  fruit  of  the 
jujube-tree,  which  is  very  common,  an  agreeable  kind  of 
cider  is  made.  The  orange  and  lemon  groves  are  very  ex- 
tensive. The  carob  or  locust-tree  is  found  wild  on  the  bills. 
Cherry-trees  are  also  met  with  in  the  wild  state.  The  date- 
palm  is  cultivated  in  the  interior  only.  The  black  mulberry 
and  wild  olive  trees  are  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  the 
latter  is  among  the  most  common,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Algiers.  Yines  are  grown  in  several  places,  from  the  pro- 
duce of  which  good  wines  are  made.  The  pidncipal  cereal 
crops  are  barley  and  red  wheat,  the  former  cut  in  May,  and 
the  latter  in  June.  ,A  little  rye  is  also  cultivated  by  the 
French  colonists.  The  sugar-cane  has  been  tried,  but  with- 
out success,  owing  to  the  winter's  frost.  tVith  indigo  and 
cochineal  the  result  has  been  more  favorable.  Tot  acco  has 
been  tried,  and  with  such  success  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  that 
it  may  become  a staple  aidicle  of  produce.  But  one  of  the 
most  useful  vegetable  productions  of  the  country  is  the 
dwart-palm,  which  covers  large  districts.  Its  leaves  are  made 
into  baskets,  cords,  tans,  sacks,  sleeping  mats,  &c.,  and  the 
tender  footstalks  of  the  leaves  and  the  young  flowers  forma 
principal  article  of  food  for  the  Arabs.  The  culinary  vege- 
tables comprise  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  artichokes,  onions, 
carrots,  lettuce,  gourds,  cucumbers,  parsley,  basilic,  sweet- 
.savory,  chervil,  fennel,  mint,  marjoram.  &c..  all  of  which  are 
in  great  demand  The  flora  of  Algeria  is  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  the  S.  of  8pain.  The  French  government  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and 
early  established  a model  garden,  orchard,  and  nursery  at 
Algiers,  which  has  now  several  dependent  establishments  in 
other  parts. 

Besides  the  animals  which  are  found  in  the  opposite 
southern  regions  of  Europe,  the  lion,  leopard,  jackall.  and 
hyena  are  occasionally  .seen  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  upper 
Atlas.  There  are  also  antelopes,  jerboas.  &c.,  and  a few  mon- 
keys; and  near  the  Sahara,  vultures  and  ostriches  ai'e  met 
with.  'I'here  are  some  chameleons  and  a few  scorpions  and 
serpents,  but  most  of  the  latter  are  liarmless.  Locusts  occa- 
sionally visit  the  country,  and  are  .sometimes  destructive  to 
the  harve.sts.  The  coasts  abound  with  fish,  including  fine 
tunny. 

The  indigenous  population  comprises  Berbers,  Moors, 
Arabs.  Turks,  Koloughs.  and  Jews.  The  Berbers  (called 
also  Kabylesi  foian  nearly  a half  of  the  whole;  they  inhabit 
the  mountains  lying  towards  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  where 
they  live  in  small  villages.  The  Berbers  are  the  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Northern  .Afidca.  'The  Moors  are  a 
mixed  race,  formed  by  the  union  of  various  races;  the 
majority  of  their  ancestors  being  invaders  or  imnrigr-ants 
fr-oin  Morocco  or  other  regions  of  the  AV.  The  Ar-abs  were 
originally  Asiatics,  and  have  pr-eserved  their  distirrctive 
haiiits  for  per-haps  thirty  centuries;  but  it  is  probal  le  that 
at  one  period  they  greatly  internrixed  with  the  Ber-ber-s 
The  Tur'ks.  during  thr-ee  centuries  master’s  in  the  land, 
have  dwindled  to  a handful  since  the  French  conquest.  The 
Koloughs,  or  “childr-en  of  soldier-s,”  are  a mixed  r'ace.  frxrm 
Turkish  men  and  Moor  ish  women.  There  ar  e likewise  marry 
Jews,  especially  in  Algiers  arrd  Oran,  and  carr-ying  on  a con- 
siderable foreign  tr-ade.  'I'he  nature  of  the  religion  of  the 
Ber’bers  is  nearly  unknown;  but  Islamism  is  the  creed  of 
all  the  other  native  r’aees.  except  the  Jews.  The  general 
language  of  the  countr-y  is  Ar-abic.  adulterated  by  foreign 
wor’ds.  and  other’s  from  the  Ber  ber  or  Kabyle  dialect. 

The  total  indigenoirs  population  of  Algeria  is  estimated 
by  some  at  about  ’J.OOO.COib  and  by  others  at  double  that 
amount;  but  the  exact  number’s  cannot  yet  be  .satisfactor  ily 
ascer’tained.  The  progress  of  the  increase  of  the  Eur-opean 
population,  as  will  be  seen  fi’om  the  following  figur-es.  has 
been  r’apid: — In  1840  it  was  28,736;  in  1844,  75,4’20;  in 
1845.  96190:  1852,  119,264. 

In  1845  there  were  12.(i00  Roman  Catholics  in  Algeria, 
having  24  churches  and  23  chapels,  with  a bishop  and  56 
ptiest.s.  The  Protestants  also  have  coirsistories  at  Algiers 
and  Oi’an.  The  Moslem  and  Jewish  town  population 
amounts  to  about  8’2.000.  The  public  education  is  ui'der 
an  inspector  appoirrted  by  the  Freirch  mirristers.  A cohege 
at  Algiers  has  15  professors,  who  give  irrstruction  in  .Arabic 
and  French,  as  well  as  nrathenratical  and  practical  si  ience 
to  about  150  students.  Orarr,  Bona.  Philippi’ville.  and  Ron- 
giah  h .vealso  their  re.spective  schoobs,  attended  by  ab.-ut 
D'OO  pupils,  of  whom  three-foui’ths  -arv  Euroju’air.  and  ooe- 
.sixth  Jews:  and  in  .all  the  .eading  towns  ar’e  ci.irrmui.al 
and  prinrary  schools.  The  igirorarrce  of  the  iralives.  how- 
ever, is  deplorable;  and  hitherto,  owing  p.’«rtly  to  irrdolenee, 
par’tly  to  religious  prejudice,  they  have  rej  a:fed  all  attempts 
at  their  mental  imurovemeut.  Algiei’f  las  likewise  a theu 
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logical  seminary,  and  a college  for  Arabs  of  high  rank. 
Nuns  also,  of  several  orders,  have  formed  schools  for  the 
natives  in  various  districts. 

The  value  of  imports  into  Algeria  in  1844  was,  from 
France,  2,ii28.380/. ; other  foreign  countries,  973,39Ui, : and 
the  exports  to  France,  1U0.55(W. ; to  other  countries,  224,C00i. 
Ot  the  imports  the  principal  were,  cotton  goods,  valued  at 
480.300/.;  woollen  goods,  at  259.200/.;  silk  goods,  at  128,000/.; 
grain  and  flour,  at  (500.200/.;  lime,  .at  259,500/.;  and  refined 
sugar,  at  116.000/.;  and  of  these,  84  per  cent,  are  taken  by 
th^'  cities  of  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Philippeville.  The  exports 
of  the  same  year  comprised  coral,  valued  at  50,840/.;  animal 
skins,  at  30,860/.;  wheat,  at  13,890/.;  olive-oil,  at  1.3,340/.; 
and  raw  wool,  at  5430/.,  with  smaller  amounts  of  wax, 
leeches,  tan-bark,  bones,  horns,  and  dressed  feathers.  In 
the  same  year  (1841)  France  employed  in  trade  with  Algeria 
900  ships,  of  154  000  tons;  England,  190  ships,  of  22,550 
h)ns ; and  all  other  countries,  30.30  ships,  of  316,000  tons. 
The  manufactures  of  Algeria  are  exceedingly  backward, 
owing  alike  to  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  the  natives. 
The  .lews  take  the  hi.;her  branches  of  handicraft,  as  jewelry, 
watchmaking,  tailoring,  &c. ; the  Arabs  are  employed  prin- 
cipally as  carpentei's  and  tanners;  the  negroes  as  masons, 
bricklayers,  &c. ; and  the  llerbers  manufacture  gunpowder, 
and  work  in  the  iron,  lead,  and  copper  mines.  The,  chief 
manufactures  comprise  linen,  woollen,  aud  silk  fabrics,  .sad- 
dlery, carpets,  firearms,  hardware  goods,  coarse  pottery,  and 
gunpowder.  The  textile  fabrics  are  wholly  made  by  the 
women,  who  are  employed  also  in  grinding  corn. 

The  roads,  previous  to  the  conquest,  were  exceedingly  de- 
fective ; indeed,  there  was  not  a regularly  formed  mod  in  the 
whole  territory.  It  now  appears,  however,  by  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  the  French  general  budget  of  1845, 
that  the  government  engineers  had  completed,  up  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  occupation,  4500  miles  of  new 
road. 

Oovernment. — Algeria,  which  is  divided  into  the  three 
provinces  of  Algiers.  Oran,  and  Constantina.  was,  before 
1830,  under  a Turkish  dey,  or  pasha,  of  absolute  authority, 
elected  by  and  ruling  over  the  army ; but  it  is  now  under 
the  supreme  power  of  a governor-general  a|)pointed  by  the 
French  government;  and  under  him  are  a secretary  and  in- 
tendant.  the  latter  of  whom  is  termed  the  director  of  Ara- 
bian affairs.  The  governor  occupies  also  the  post  of  com- 
mander-in-chief. There  is  likewise  a council  of  management, 
composed  of  three  members,  the  director  of  the  interior,  the 
naval  commandant,  military  intendant.  attorney-general, 
and  director  of  finances,  nominated  l)y  the  government,  who 
advise  upon  and  confirm  the  acts  of  the  governor-general. 
All  the  civil  provinces,  besides,  have  their  mayors,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  commissaries  of  police.  'I’he  annual  sala- 
rii-is  of  the  chief  government  officers  are  estimated  by  Quetin 
at  149.000  francs,  or  5960/.  .sterling ; but  the  entire  actual 
expense  to  France,  of  the  civil  government  of  Algeria, 
amounted,  in  1845,  to  2.526.000  francs,  oi-  101.040/.;  while 
the  public  works  and  improvements  cost  105.800/..  and  main- 
tenance of  the  army  366.000/.;  making  a grand  yearly  total  of 
573.300/.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  Almonadi  de  France 
for  1845,  that  the  annual  cost  of  Algeria  to  France  amounts, 
in  fact.  1.210.000/. ; while  the  gross  receipts  of  customs  and  ' 
dues  from  the  colonv  amount  yearly  only  to  4,808.000  fi-ancs, 
or  191.700/.  The  military  force  kept  up  by  the  French  com- 
prises about  100.000  men.  one-tenth  of  whom  are  natives  : 
and  the  princip;il  military  posts  are  at  Algiers.  Bon.a,  Calla. 
Guelma.  Misserghin,  and  Masagram;  besides  which  there 
are  garrisons  of  French  troops,  to  overawe  the  natives,  in  all 
the  larger  towns. 

Histort/. — The  country  now  called  Algeria,  after  having 
reached  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity  and  greatness 
under  the  Carthagenians  for  700  years,  and  again  under  the 
Romans  for  600.  fell  afterwards  into  the  power  of  the  Van- 
dals. and  after  these  came  the  Arabs.  'I’hese  last,  newly  con- 
verted to  Mahommedanism.  and  commanded  by  skilful  lead- 
ers, had  formed,  in  1068.  ;t  vast  empire,  which,  in  the  sequel, 
was  broken  up  into  petty  monarchies:  and  then  the  pro- 
vince of  Algiers  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Telemsan.  or 
Tlemsen.  In  after  davs,  the  brothers  Moudji  and  Kain-ed- 
din.  noted  corsairs,  who  were  the  terror  of  mariners,  aided 
by  a band  of  Turkish  pirates,  established  themselves  as  sove- 
reign masters  of  the  city  of  Algiers;  and.  from  that  time, 
(a.d.  1506.)  it  became  the  seat  of  Barbary  piracy,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  more  than  three  centuries,  to  the  disgrace  of  all 
Christian  n.ations.  The  Turkish  military  at  no  time  ex- 
ceeded a total  of  from  13.000  to  18,000  in  the  region  of  .\1- 
giers.  At  all  times  they  dwelt  apart,  as  an  alien  caste,  dis- 
daining to  intermarry  among  the  people  of  the  country.  In 
the  city  of  Algiers  alone,  in  the  year  1576.  it  was  ascertained 
that  there  were  25.000  Christian  slaves  held  in  rigorous 
bondage.  Finding  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  subdue  these 
pirates  by  force  of  arms,  the  Christian  powers  gradually 
adopted  the  less  troublesome  expedient  of  paving  a regular 
tril'Ute  to  the  Pasha  (now  called  Bey)  of  Algiers,  to  enable 
their  subjects  to  traverse  the  European  seas  in  peace.  Mat- 
ters remained  in  this  state  till  1655.  when  Admiral  Blake,  by 
a well-administered  castigation,  taught  the  Algerines,  for  the 


first  time,  to  entertain  a due  respect  for  the  British  tlag:  .and 
he  was  tbllowed,  about  a half  ceutuiy  later,  by  Admiial 
thews,  who  compelled  them  T,o  submit  to  humiliat  ing  terin.s, 
and  to  j)ay  a heavy  fine.  In  1815,  the  Americans  captmed 
an  Algerine  frigate,  and  compelled  the  dey  to  renoui..-e  all 
exactions  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  $60,009.  But  ■"be  en 
tire  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  in  the  Barbary  8ta  .^s  was 
accomplished  July  26,  1816,  hy  bombarding  the  town  and 
port  of  Algiers  with  13  English  and  6 Butch  ships,  whei. 
the  fleet  and  arsenal  of  the  Algerines  were  utterly  annihi- 
lated, and  the  liberation  of  1008  captives  effected,  togethei 
with  the  repayment  of  ransom  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
amounting  to  $383,500.  Besides  this,  the  dey  was  comj>elleo 
to  sign  a treaty  by  which  the  practice  of  enslaving  Chrif 
tians  was  abolished.  Eleven  years  after  this  period,  an  in 
suit  offered  by  Hussein  Pasha,  the  last  dey,  to  the  French 
consul,  whom  he  struck  in  a moment  of  irritation,  inducei 
the  government  of  France  to  send  an  expedition  ag.ainst  A1 
giers.  General  Bourmont  was  chosen  to  command  the  army, 
Admiral  Buperre  the  fleet,  and  Captain  Ilougon  the  cojivoy, 
All  set  .sail  from  Toulon,  May  25.  1830.  On  the  14th  the 
troops  landed  at  Fidi-Feruch.  15  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  Al- 
giers. After  some  fighting,  in  which  the  French  always  had 
the  advantage.  Algiers  opened  its  gates.  July  13,  when  the 
dey  gave  up  his  city,  government,  and  treasure:  the  latter 
estimated  at  48,000.000  francs,  (about  9,600.000  dollars,)  ex- 
clusive. it  may  be  added,  of  what  was  taken  away  pri\ately 
or  hidden  from  the  French.  A few  years  after  the  nominal 
conquest  cf  Algeria — for  it  was  little  else,  in  reality,  tbi 
many  years  subsecjuent  to  that  event — a formidal  le  enemy 
to  the  French  arose,  in  the  person  of  Abd-el-Kader.  the  Bey 
of  Mascara,  who.  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  re- 
fractory Arabs  in  the  \V.  part  of  the  country,  kept  the  French 
at  bay  for  upwards  of  14  years.  In  1845,  and  during  this 
protracted  warfare  between  Abd-el-Kader  and  the  French, 
the  latter  barbarously  destroyed  500  or  COO  Moors,  by  suf 
locating  them  with  smoke  in  Hie  cavern  of  Bahra.  in  which 
they  had  taken  refuge.  In  ndaliation  for  this  dreadful  ati-o- 
city,  Al.d-el-Kader,  in  the  fi  Bowing  year,  put  to  death  300 
French  prisoners.  Latterly,  the  war  in  Algeria  had  been  car- 
ried on  bj-  the  French  against  the  person  of  Abd-el-Kadei 
alone,  wdio  now  resided  entirely  in  the  mountain  tracts  of 
^Morocco.  Here,  hemmed  in  by  the  French,  and  by  the  forces 
of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  who  was  in  the  Fren<  h inten-st. 
and  exhausted  by  numerous  reveises,  Abd-td-Kadei  at 
length  surrendered  (Becember  22.  1847)  to  the  French  gene- 
ral. Lamoriciere;  and  thus  terminated  the  war.  leaving  the 
conquerors  in  quiet  possession  of  their  conquest,  and  at  full 
leisui'e  to  follow  out  those  plans  for  the  civilization  and  im- 
provement of  the  country  which  they  seem  to  have  eainiestly 
entertained. Adj.  and  inhab.  Aloeri.vn.  al-jee/re-an. 

ALGERIA  BE  AL.WA,  ^1-Ha/re-d  d.a  ^M^-vd.  a town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Alava,  9 miles  E.  of  Yittoria.  Pop.  857, 

ALGETE,  dl-H.Vtci.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Madrid, 
near  the  river  Jarama.  Pop.  1500. 

AIjGEZAKES.  dl-nd-thd/r^s.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Murcia.  Pop.  2117.  Exports  grain  and  fruit  to  Gibraltar. 

ALGEZEERAII  or  ALGEZIRAII.  See  Mesopotamu 

ALGERINE,  ALGER  IN,  ALGERINO.  See  Algiers. 

ALGEZUR  or  AL.IEZUR.  dl-zha-zooR/.  a small  town  of 
Portugal,  in  Abmrve.  23  miles  .N.S’.E.  of  Tape  St.  Vincent. 

ALGHERO.  .dl-giVi-o,  or  ALGIIERI,  dl-g.a'ree.  a fortified 
town  and  small  port  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  the 
province,  on  the  IV.  coast,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Sassari.  Pop. 
J-ObO.  It  is  well  defended  next  the  sea.  but  is  commanded 
by  the  surrounding  mountains.  It  has  a cathedral,  con- 
vents, and  public  schools.  The  port  for  large  vessels  is  at 
Porto  Corte.  9 miles  N.W.  of  Alghero.  In  1837.  395  vessels 
(aggregate  burden.  10.863  tons)  entered  and  left  the  port. 
Exports  wine,  grain,  wool,  skins,  tobacco,  anchovies,  coral.  &c. 

ALGIERS,  dl-jeerz/.  (Arab.  Al-Jezuir.  dl-jd-zaiR^ ; Fr.  Ahjer, 
dl'zhaiR';  Sp.  Ariic/.  aR-HeP;  Port.  Arqc/.  aR-zheP;  Ger.  A////>p, 
dPgheeR';  It.  Algieri.  dl-je-A'ree.)  a .seaport  and  city  of  Noifth 
Africa,  on  the  W.  side  of  a bay  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Lat.  36“  47'  3"  N.,  Ion.  3°  4'  5"  E,  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  regency  or  pashalic  of  the  same  name,  long 
nominally  dependent  on  the  Ottoman  Empire:  but.  since 
18,31,  has  been  the  capital  of  the  French  colonial  province 
of  Algeria.  It  is  built  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mount  Bou.iarin, 
which  rises  about  500  feet  above  the  bay,  and  the  houses 
are  arranged  amphitheatrewise,  terminating  in  the  espla- 
nade on  which  stands  the  Kasbah.  or  old  citadel.  It  is 
whollv  enclosed  by  an  embattled  wall  12  fbet  thick  and  30 
feet  high,  the  strength  of  which  is  vastly  increa.sed  by  four 
castles  and  casemated  batteries.  3'he  external  aspect  of  the 
city  is  exceedingly  imposing,  owing  not  only  to  its  form  and 
position,  but  also  to  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  its  houses, 
which  are  visU)le  at  a great  distance.  'The  streets  are  mostly 
narrow,  tortuous,  and  extremely  dirty,  as  in  all  Moorish 
towns:  but  there  have  been  recently  constructed,  to  connect 
the  principal  quarters  of  the  town,  three  long  thoi-oughfares, 
which  are  tolerably  wide,  and  comprise  the  princi))al  bazaars 
and  markets.  'These  improvements  are  con.efantly  progres- 
sive; and  Algiers,  which  has  already  three  well  built,  open 
squares,  bids  tail  to  have  its  character  wholly  changed,  au'* 
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to  l>e  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  houses,  whether  of  stone  or  brick,  are  annually  white- 
waoited;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  earthquakes,  they  are 
seldom  built  of  more  than  one  story  above  the  basement, 
aich  tenement  being  flat-roofed,  and  provided  with  a tank  at 
the  top  to  catch  the  rain-water;  besides  which,  Algiers  has 
numerous  fountains,  supplying  an  abundance  of  water  from 
the  aqueducts  and  reservoirs  above  the  town.  Among  the 
jmblic  buildings  and  establishments,  are  10  large  mosfjues.a 
iiandsome  cathedral,  several  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a 
Protestant  chapel,  a number  of  Jewish  synagogues,  six  col- 
leges. and  some  convents,  used  as  girls’  schools,  a govern- 
ment house,  exchange,  bank,  4 courts  of  justice,  a bishop’s 
palace,  public  library  and  museum,  observatory,  .sevei-al  ho.s- 
pitals.  and  most  extensive  barracks  for  cavalry  and  infantry. 
Algiers  is  the  residence  of  the  governor-general  and  all  the 
leading  officers  of  the  Algerian  colony.  The  harbor  of  Algiers 
is  a work  of  immense  labour,  first  formed  by  Barbarossa  in 
1530.  having  a mole  580  feet  in  length  by  140  in  width,  ex- 
tending from  the  mainland  loan  islet. on  which  are  a strong 
castle  with  batterie.s,  and  a lighthou.se  exhibiting  a revolv- 
ing light.  The  bay  offers  no  safe  anchorage  against  the 
severe  weather  of  winter.  The  extensive  jetty,  or  break- 
water. however,  which  is  to  be  2400  feet  long,  and  was  com- 
menced in  1836,  has  produced  a sensible  alteration  for  the 
better.  The  commerce  of  Algiers,  which  was  wholly  insig- 
nificant in  the  time  of  the  regency,  has  risen  to  great  im- 
portance: and  it  h.as  become  the  entrepot  of  four-fifths  of  the 
trade  with  France  and  other  European  countries,  as  well  as 
with  Blidah.  Milianah.  and  other  towns  of  the  province. 
Steam  vessels  le,ave  Toulon  and  5Iarseilles  three  times  each 
month,  and  the  passage  is  performed  in  48  or  50  hours. 
Stemners  also  frequently  run  between  Algiers.  Bona.  Oran, 
Bougiah  and  Philippeville.  Algiers  is  the  healthie.st  of  all 
the  cities  in  the  colony.  Pop.  94.600.  of  whom  45.000  are 

Europeans. Adj.  and  inhab.  Algerine,  al-jer-een/;  (Fr. 

Alg^rin,  dl'zh.VrdNo';  Ger.  Algierisoh,  dPghee-rish;  It.  Al- 
GERINO,  ^1  jA-ree'no;  Sp.  Argeuno.  aR-nA-lee^no.) 

ALGIERS,  Louisiana.  P 5816.  See  New  Orleans,  p.  1318. 

ALGINET,  dl-je-nSt'  or  il-He-n&t/,  a town  of  Spain,  16  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Valencia. 

ALGOA  (al-go/a)  BAY,  an  extensive  bay  on  the  S.E.  coast 
of  Africa,  Cape  Colony,  between  Capes  Recife  and  Padron.425 
miles  E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  open  to  S.  winds, 
but  has  good  anchorage.  The  Sunday  and  Baa.sher  rivers 
How  into  the  bay,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  is  Fort 
Elizabeth.  Fort  Frederic  is  on  a hill  adjacent.  Lat.  of  Croix 
Island,  in  the  bay,  33°  47'  6"  S. : Ion.  25°  46'  7"  W. 

ALGODONALES.  dl-go-Do-ni'lfs,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
usia.  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Lijar,  49  miles  N.E.  of  Cadiz. 
Pop.  .3338. 

ALGODONES.  ^1-go-do/nSz.  a small  village  of  New  Mexico, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  38  miles  S.W.  of 
Santa  Fe. 

ALGOLMA,  a post-village  of  Winnebago  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Madi.son.  I’op.  fi99. 

ALGONAC,  al'go-nak^  formerly  MAN'CIIESTER,  a post- 
village of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan,  on  St.  Clair  River,  40 
miles  ,\.E.  of  Detroit.  It  has  several  churches  and  stores. 

ALGGN^QUIN,  a nation  of  Indians,  once  very  powerful, 
who.  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  Europeans,  possessed  an 
extensive  domain  along  the  N.  bank  sf  the  St.  Lawrence, 
about  300  miles  above  Trois  Rivieres.  The  entire  Algonquin 
nation  at  pre.sent  does  not  number  above  600.  The  princi- 
pal tribe  now  is  the  Chippewas. 

ALGONQUIN,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  Ohio. 

ALGONQUIN,  a post-village  of  Houghton  co,  Michigan, 
about  400  miles  in  a straight  line  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

ALGONQUIN,  a post-township  of  McHenry  co..  Illinois, 
ftixmt  50  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago,  intersected  by  the  Fox 
River  Valiev  Railroad  Pop  I9s7 

ALGUADA  or  ALGOADA  tai-gwi/da)  POINT,  on  the  coast 
of  IMalabar,  forming  the  N.  extremity  of  Goa  Bay ; lat.  15° 
29'  N..  Ion.  7.3°  50'  E. 

AL-HADHR.  dl-hdd'r^  (anc.  HaHra.)  a mined  city  of  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  in  Mesopotamia.  60  miles  S.S.W.  of  IMosul, 
having  a circular  space  1 mile  in  diameter,  enclosed  by  a bas- 
tioned  wall,  and  many  perfect  remains  and  traces  of  build- 
ings and  tombs. 

AL11.\MA.  dl-d^md  or  dl-hd/md,  (“the  bath.”)  a town  of 
Spain,  in  .\ndalusia.  26  miles  S.W.  of  Granada,  on  the  little 
stream  Marchan.  (maR-chdn'.)  Pop.  6284.  It  has  ruins  of 
Moorish  walls,  and  near  it  are  the  celebrated  warm  baths, 
whence  its  Arabic  name. 

ALH.\MA,  a town  of  Spain,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Murcia,  w'ith 
6935  inhabitants,  a hospital  a ruined  castle,  and  warm  baths. 

ALH.\MBRA.  the  Moorish  palace.  See  Granap.^. 

ALH.\MBRA,  dl-hdnffbrd.  a town  of  S])ain,  in  New  Castile, 
48  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  760. 

ALH.AMBRA,  a town  of  Spain.  62  miles  S.W.  of  Saragossa, 
on  the  Jalon.  Pop.  5,58;  with  celebrated  mineral  springs 
and  batliK.  the  Alf/iup  of  the  Romans. 

ALll.\MM{RA.  a post-village  of  Madison  co..  Illinois. 

ALH .\NDRA.  dl-aiiMrd.  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Estrema- 
dunu  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Lis- 
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bon.  Pop.  1800.  It  has  a safe  port,  a fishery,  and  extensive 
tile  and  brick  works. 

ALHANDRA,  dl-hdnMrd,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
Br,azil.l5  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paranahiba. 

ALHAURIN  DE  LA  TORRE,  dl-5w-reen/  d.-i  Id  toR/Rd,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Malaga.  P.  2717 

ALHAURIN  EL  G RANDE,  dl-ovv-reen/ ^l-grdiiMa,  a town 
of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  20  mile*-  W.  from  Malaga.  There 
are  4 .s(}uares,  2 churches,  a town  house,  public  store,  hospi- 
tal. numerous  fountains,  and  some  remains  of  an  Arab  forti- 
fication. and  of  a Roman  aijueduct.  The  people  are  chiefiy 
employed  in  working  the  marble,  freestone,  and  gianite 
quarries  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  5514. 

ALHEN'DIN,  dl-dn-deen/,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
on  the  Dilar,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Granada.  Pop.  2275. 

ALHUCEMAS.  dl-oo-tha/mds,  a small  i.sland  and  fortress 
belonging  to  Spain,  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of 
of  Morocco,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Cape  Mon  o.  Lat.  35°  15'  N.,  Ion. 
4°  12'  E.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1673. 

A LI,  d/lee,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  15  miles  S.S.W.  ot 
Messina,  with  sulphur  baths.  Pop.  1300. 

ALlA,d/le-d,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  18  miles  S.W. 
of  Logrosan.  I’op.  3122. 

ALI-ABAD,  d/lee-d-bdd^  {i.e.  “the  abode  or  city  of  Ali,”) 
a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee,  85  miles  N.E.  of 
Kashan,  with  500  houses.  Near  it  is  a royal  residence,  built 
by  Shah-Abi  as. 

ALI-ABAD,  a seaport  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Mazan- 
deran.  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Amol. 

ALI-ABAD,  a village  of  Per.sia.  province  of  Azerbaijan,  65 
miles  N.E.  of  Tabreez.  Ali-Abad  is  the  name  of  several  other 
villages  in  Asia. 

ALl  AG  A.  d-le-d/gd,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  capital  of 
a judicial  district  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Guadalupe,  23 
miles  N.E.  of  Teruel.  Pop.  1122.  It  w'as  greatly  injured  by 
the  troops  of  Don  Carlos,  in  1840. 

ALI  ASK  A.  dl-yds'kd.  or  ALIASHKA,  a peninsula  of  Rus- 
sian America,  in  the  Pacific,  between  lat.  50°  and  55°  N.,  Ion. 
155°  W.,  350  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  25  miles  in 
average  breadth  ; having  several  active  voh  anoes. 

ALI-BOGHAN.  dffee-bo'gdnL  a town  of  Afghanistan,  in  the 
valley  and  10  miles  E.  of  Jelalabad,  at  an  elevation  of  1900 
feet. 

ALI-BUNDER,  d/lee-bunMer,  a town  of  Sinde,  on  the 
Gonnee,  a branch  of  the  Indus,  in  its  delta.  76  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Hyderaliad.  A dam  erected  here  in  1799  has  rendered 
the  Gonnee  innavigable  even  for  boats. 

ALICANTE,  d-le-k^iPLi  or  al-e-kant^  (anc.  Luce.nHum,)  a 
city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  bay 
having  Cape  la  Huertas  at  its  N.E.  extremity,  and  Cape  Santa 
i’ola  on  the  S..  12  miles  apart.  It  lies  in  lat.  38°  20'  7"  N., 
Ion.  0°  26'  W.,  (R.)  at  the  base  of  a rocky  eminence  460  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a strong  castle,  which  overlooks  it.  and 
commands  the  bay.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  entered  by 
four  gates:  is  well  luilt;  has  clean,  well-paved  streets,  and 
lofty  and  substantial  stone  houses,  provided  with  terraces 
and  verandas.  It  has  three  general  hospitals,  a military 
hospital,  a lying-in  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  and  hou.se  ol 
mercy:  a college,  a theatre,  several  extensive  storehiuses, 
public  bath.s,  and  eight  fountains:  1 ut  the  water  is  not 
good,  being  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  magnesia.  Its 
manufactures  are  comparatively  insignificant,  consisting 
chiefiy  of  esparta  cordage  and  matting;  much  reduced,  how- 
ever. of  late  years,  owing  to  the  unmanufactured  rushes  ex- 
ported and  sent  back  in  a manufactured  state.  The  govern- 
ment has  here  a cigar  factory,  which  employs  more  than  2200 
women ; and  a British  company  has  established  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. at  the  foot  of  3Iount  Molinet,  works  for  smelting 
and  refining  the  ores  from  the  mines  of  Murcia.  Though 
the  city  is  considered  the  chief  commercial  port  of  Valencia, 
and  has  many  French  and  English  resident  meichants.  its 
trade  has  greatly  declined  of  late,  in  conseiiuenceof  the  high 
import  duties,  which  have  given  rise  to  an  extensive  system 
of  smuggling,  connived  at  by  the  authorities.  The  harfjoi 
of  Alicante  is  only  a road.stead  in  a deep  1 ay,  .small  ves.sels 
alone  being  able  to  approach  the  quay.  The  mole  has  been 
greatly  extended,  and  a fixed  light  has  been  placed  on  the 
mole  head.  I’op.  19.021. 

ALICAN'TE,  a province  of  Spain,  formed  in  1834  of  the  S 
part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  a small  )'art 
of  Murcia.  Area.  2868  sijuare miles.  T he  .soil  is  lertile.  pro- 
ducing wine.  su"ar.  rice,  oranges,  citron,  figs,  and  other 
fruits.  I’op.  1849,363,219. 

ALICATA.  d-le-kii'tii.  or  LICATA.  Ie-k2ffd,  a se.aport  town 
of  Sicily,  province  of  Girgenti.  capital  of  the  canton,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Girgenti.  Pop.  1.3,466.  It 
exports  corn,  macaroni,  fruit,  suliihur.  soda,  and  excellent 
wines.  Vessels  load  about  1 mile  from  the  piwn.  Near  it 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  6V/o. 

ALICE.  ^Piss.  a lately  erected  and  rising  town  in  the  ex- 
treme E.  of  Cape  Colony,  division  or  district  of  Vi-toria.  on 
a .small  afiluent  of  the  Chumie,  41  miies  N.I;.  of  Graham’s 
Town. 
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ALIOE-HOLT  (!\lMss-hilt)  FOIl'EST,  in  England,  co.  of 
Hants,  on  the  border  of  Surrey.  Area,  with  Woolmer  Fo- 
rest, 15.000  acres,  of  which  8700  are  crown  lands. 

ALICUEI,  d-le-kooMee.  (anc.  Eriaiha.)  the  westernmost 
of  the  Lipari  Islands.  It  is  conical  in  form,  6 miles  in  cir- 
cumfiM'ence.  and  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea.  It  produces 
sulphur,  fruits,  and  palms.  Fop.  1000. 

AbltDA.  a pnstroffice  of  Stephenson  co..  Illinois. 

AlilFE,  i-leetfa,  (anc.  AllUfK  or  AUifpJta,)  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Capua, 
nearly  deserted  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of  its  atmo 
sphere.  Fop.  1('4.3. 

ALIGAUM,  ^1-e-jraum',  a town  of  British  India,  Nizam’s 
dominions.  6.8  miles  S.W.  of  Kllichpoor. 

AL'ICIIUR/  or  AL'LYGIIUR/,  a fort  in  British  India,  in  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  50  miles  N.  of  Agra,  was  taken  by 
the  British  on  the  4th  of  September,  180.3.  The  chief  civil 
officers  of  the  district  reside  at  Coel,  2 miles  southward. 

ALIKE  ISLANDS,  three  small  islands  in  the  strait  of  Ma- 
cas.sar.  lat.  .3°  41'  S.,  ion.  116°  54'  E. 

ALIMENA,  d-le-mA/nd.  a town  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  52 
miles  S.K.  of  Falermo.  Fop.  3400. 

A LI-.\IUS.1ID.  a'lee-mus'jid  or  ALIMUS.JED.  a ruined 
fort  of  Afgliani.stan,  in  the  Khyber  pass,  on  a peaked  rock, 
2433  feet  hish.  and  25  mil.js  W.  of  Feshawer.  In  the  late 
war,  it  was  held  alternately  by  the  British  and  Afghans,  and 
was  destioyed  by  Sir  \V.  Nott,  November,  1842. 

ALINE  LOCII,  d-leen^  loK.  a small  arm  of  the  sea,  in  Ar- 
gyleshire.  Sound  of  Mull,  Scotland,  about  3j  miles  long,  and 
half  a mile  broad. 

ALINGSAES,  dding-sls',  a town  of  Sweden,  32  miles  S.S.E. 
of  AVenersborg.  with  mineral  springs,  and  manufactures  of 
hosiery,  woollen  cloths,  and  tobacco  pipes. 

ALIO-AMBA.  ^de-o  3m'bd.  a market-town  of  Abyssinia, 
kingdom  of  Shoa.  5271  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  5 
miles  E.  of  Ankober. 

ALIFEE,  dl'e-pee'.  or  AL'LAPEEt,  a seaport  town  of  Ilin- 
dostan.  state  of  Travancore.  Lat.  9^  .30'  N.:  Ion.  7()°  24'  E. 
30  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Cochin.  It  carries  on  a considerable  trade 
in  teak-timber,  betel-nut,  coir,  and  pepper.  Pop.  about 
13,000. 

ALISE-SAINTE-REINE,  a'leez'-sS-xt-r.-ine,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  C6te-d’0r,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Semur.  with 
iron-mines  and  mineral  waters  in  its  vicinity.  This  is  the 
ancient  Ale.h\ium.  described  by  Ca?sar,  {Bi‘U.  (Gallic,  lib.  vii. 
sect.  69.)  and  taken  by  him  from  Vercingetorix. 

ALTSONIA.  See  Almsoniv. 

ALTWAL.  dl-e-wilF,  a village  and  “grassy  plain”  in  North- 
western India,  near  the  S.E.  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  N.W.  of  Loo- 
dianah.  Here,  on  the  28th  of  .January,  1846.  General  Sir  II. 
Smith,  with  about  12.000  troops,  totally  defeated  a Sikh  army 
vf  double  that  number. 

.\LTXAN,  i'lix'^NcC  (L.  AUxiatnum,)  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Drome.  7 miles  N.E.  of  A'alence.  Pop.  2400. 

AL.IKZUR.  See.Ur.EZUR. 

Ali.TUBARROT.\.  il-zhoo-bdR-Ro^t.i.  a town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Estremadura,  15  miles  S.AV.  of  Leiria.  on  the 
summit  of  a mountain.  In  the  neighborhood.  .John  I.  of 
Portugal,  surnamed  the  Great,  obtained  a signal  victory 
over  .John  I..  King  of  Castile,  August  14,  1385,  when  12,000 
CastiliaTis  were  slain. 

AL,IUSTKEL.  3l-zhoo-strfP.  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Alemteio.  77  miles  S.E.  of  Lisbon. 

AL-KAISAREEYEII  or  AL-KAISSERIA.  dl-ki-.ser-ee/yah. 
a town  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Morocco,  not  far  from  Al-Caz’ar. 
Pop.  about  8000.  of  which  500  are  .Jews. 

ALKEN.  dPken,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Lim- 
bourg,  on  the  railway  from  Landen  to  llasselt,  4 miles  S.  of 
Hasselt.  Pop.  2711. 

ALK  ERTON.  iFker-ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

ALKII.VM,  dPkain.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

ALKINGTON.  a parish  of  England.  See  Wfutohurch. 

ALKMAAH  or  ALCKMAER.  alk-m^R',  (L.  AIcmafHa.)  an 
old  and  important  town  of  Holland,  province  of  North  Hol- 
land. 20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Amsterdam,  and  5 miles  from  the  sea, 
on  theGreat  Amsterdam  Canal.  Lat. 52°  .37'N.;  Ion. 40° 44'  E. 
Alkmaar  is  a clean,  well  and  regularly  built  town,  intersected 
by  various  cfruchfen.  (grdKtten.)  or  small  canals,  the  banks 
of  which  are  planted  with  trees.  It  is  the  .seat  of  a court  of 
first  resort,  and  of  a tribunal  of  commerce;  is  well  supplied 
with  educational  and  scientific  institutions,  having,  besides 
public  schools,  a Latin  school,  a drawing  school,  a school  of 
clinical  medicine,  a natural  history  and  literary  society,  a 
sx'iety  of  science  and  art.  Ac.  Alkmaar  possesses  a roomy 
haven,  and  carries  on  a considerable  export  trade  in  butter 
and  cheese.  It  is  indeed,  for  cheese,  the  greatest  mart  in 
Holland,  or  even  in  the  world;  the  (juantity  sold  annually 
in  the  town  being  upwards  of  4000  tons.  This  cheese  is  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to 
South  America.  3'he  manufactures  consist  of  .salt.  .soap, 
vinegar,  earthenware,  leather,  and  parchment.  Its  success- 
ful defence  against  the  Spaniards  in  1573.  gave  rise  to  the 
saying,  “A'ictory  berins  at  Alkmaar.”  Various  eminent 
men  were  natives  of  this  town,  of  whom  may  be  named 
Cofutlius  Drebbel,  the  inventor  of  the  thermometer;  he  died 
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in  1634.  In  1595,  damask  weaving  was  invented  her«  by 
Faschiers  Lammertyn.  Pop.  about  9000. 

AL-KOSH,  dl'-kosh^  a walled,  fortified  tr^n  of  Asiatio 
'Turkey,  in  Koordistan,  15  miles  N.  of  Mosul.  Near  it  is  a 
Chaldean  convent,  the  monks  of  which  live  in  cavenis. 
Pop.  3000. 

ALLAHABAD,  ^l-iah-hd-bad/,  (i.  e.  the  “city  of  God,”)  an 
ancient  city  of  Ilindostan,  capital  of  a province  of  its  own 
name,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  .1  umna 
450  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  25°  25'  26"  N.;  Ion.  81° 
51'  1"  E.  The  town  was  originally  built  of  brick,  but  now 
consists  principally  of  mud  houses  raised  on  the  foundatione 
of  the  old  buildings.  Its  anticiuity  and  former  extent  a-e 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  for  several  miles  around  the  foi» 
the  soil  cojisists  of  mortar,  broken  pottery,  and  brickdust. 
'The  only  remarkable  buildings  are  the  fort,  the  .lumma 
Musjid.or  principal  mosque,  the  serai  of  the  8ultan  Khusro, 
and  the  imi)erial  tombs,  or  mau.soleums.  The  fort  com- 
pletely commands  the  navigation,  and  its  site  has  beiv, 
selected  as  the  chief  military  depot  for  the  upper  province^ 
Allahabad  is  the  seat  of  a superior  court  of  justice,  and  ha.'> 
a sihool,  established  by  some  English  gentlemen  in  1825,  . 
which  native  pupils  are  taught  Persic,  Hindostanee,  and 
several  common  branches  of  education.  Fop.  in  1832,  64,7 
of  which  20.669  were  Mussulmen,  and  44,116  Hindoos. 

ALLAHABAD,  a town  of  North-western  Ilindostan,  in 
Bhawlpoor,  25  miles  S.^V.  of  Ahmedpoor. 

AI.rKSAR,  a town  of  Morocco.  See  Alc.azar  Kebeer. 

ALLAG.NA  Dl  SESIA.  iVMn'yA  dee  sjitse-^,  a town  of  the 
Sardinian  State.s.  in  the  valley  of  the  Sesia,  15  miles  W.N.W. 
ofVarallo.  Fop.  2(i00. 

ALLAH-SHKHR.  See  Ala-Shehr. 

ALLAIRE.  ^lTlAR^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Moi^ 
bihan.  26  miles  E.  of  Yannes.  Pop.  2018. 

ALLAAIUCHY,  al-la-mootch/ee,  or  ALLAMUCIIEE,  a post- 
village of  Warren  co..  New  Jersey,  about  60  miles  N.  of 
Trenton. 

ALLAN,  alfian,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  joining 
the  Forth  2 miles  above  Stirling,  after  a course  of  18  miles. 

ALLAN,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh. 

ALLAN.  BRIDGE  OF.  a beautiful  village  of  Scotland,  ce 
of  Stirling,  on  the  Allan,  3 miles  N.  of  Stirling.  Near  P 
is  a mineral  spring,  which  of  late  years  has  been  much  re 
sorted  to. 

ALLAN,dTi().\«'.  a commune  and  village  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Drome,  arrondissement  of  Montelimart.  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  wine,  {nnigex  d’ ordinaire.)  Pop.  600.  'The 
first  muloerry -trees  brought  to  France  were  planted  in  this 
commune. 

A IJLANBURG.  a post-village  of  Canada  M'est.  co.  of  Wel- 
land, at  the  N.  end  of  the  deep  cut  on  the  Welland  Canal,  7 
miles  from  St.  Catharine’s.  It  contains  a grist  mill,  a saw 
mill;  also,  manufactures  of  cloth  and  other  articles.  P.300. 

ALLANCHE.  dl'IftNslF  a town  and  commune  of  France, 
department  of  Can  tab  8 miles  N.E.  of  Murat. 

A LEAN  DALE,  a post-village  of  Habersham  co.,  Georgia. 

ALLAPAH.A..  See  Ai.apaha. 

AL'L.\  FU'l’H’Y.  a .small  island  off  Jaffnaopatam,  attheN. 
extremity  of  Ceylon,  Lat.  9°4.5t  N.;  Ion.  80°  2>  E. 

ALL.YKIZ.  M-y4-reethb  a walled  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia, 
13  miles  S.E.  of  Oren.se.  Pop.  2756. 

ALLAH  MONT.  ^riaR'mAxo'.  a commune  and  village  of 
France,  department  of  Vosges,  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Die, 
with  paper-mills.  Fop.  754. 

ALLASS  (iil-l3s.s')  S'TRArT,  a channel  between  the  Lslands 
of  Lombok  and  SumJiawa,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
Length,  about  50  miles;  breadth,  at  the  narrowest  part,  9 
milt's. 

ALL.YSSAC.  Sriits's^kb  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Corriize.  15  miles  W.  of 'Tulle.  Fop.  1151. 

ALL.\TO()L\A.  a post-village  of  Cass  co..  Georgia,  on  the 
■Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  130  miles  N.'W.  of  Milledge- 
ville. 

ALL.4UCH.  Sl'lSshb  a town  and  commune  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  on  a hill,  6 miles  N.E.  of 
Marseilles.  Pop.  1666. 

ALLA-YAR-KA-TAND.\,  ^l-l^-yar-kd-tinMl,  a town  of 
Sinde.  20  miles  E.  of  Hyderabad.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  cotton 
manufactures  and  dye-works. 

ALLM51IIGHT.  a posLoffice  of  Preston  co.,  AMrginia. 

ALLCANNINGS,  Al-kan'nings,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
IVilts. 

ALLE.  Sl3eh.  a river  of  East  Prus.sia.  having  its  srurces 
in  some  small  lakes  on  the  S.  borders  of  Polish  Prussia,  falls 
into  the  Fregel  27  miles  above  Kouigsberg.  Its  v hole  length 
is  about  115  miles. 

ALL^E  BLANCHE,  il'l.V  bldx.sh,  (?.  e.  the  “white  pass 
age.”)  a valley  of  Sardinia,  in  Piedmont,  which  owes  its 
name  to  the  deep  snow  with  which  it  is  always  covered, 
more  or  less,  in  the  greate.st  summer  heats. 

Al/LKGAN.  a county  in  the  W.S.AV.  part  of  Michigan, 
bordering  on  Lake  .Michigan,  has  an  area  of  840  square  miles. 
It  is  inter.sected  by  Kalamazoo  Fiver,  (navigable  by  smad 
steamboat.s.)  and  also  drained  by  Black  and  Rabbit  Rivers. 

I The  surface  is  generally  undulating;  the  soil  on  the  margins 
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it  the  r!\'er3  is  \ deep,  hlaok  alluvion,  and  in  some  other 
parts  sand  and  clay  predominate.  The  county  is  mostly 
covered  with  for-'sts.  from  which  larfre  quantities  of  lumber 
are  procured.  A limestone  quarry  has  been  opened  in  the 
S.VV.  part  of  the  county.  Capit.al.  Allejran.  Pop.  16,087. 

Al/l.ihXJAN,  a thrivinp;  post-village,  capital  of  Allegan  co., 
Michigan,  on  both  sides  of  the  Kalamazoo  River.  K'O  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Detroit.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation 
for  small  boats,  and  has  an  active  trade.  Lumber  is  the 
chief  article  of  export.  Laid  out  in  1835.  A bridge  crosses 
the  river  at  this  place.  Pop.  of  the  township.  938. 

ALLKG.\.\Y.  See  Alleghany. 

ALLKOIIANY,*  al-le-gahiee.  a river  which  rises  in  Potter 
CO.,  in  the  N.  part  of  Pennsylvania.  After  making  a circuit 
in  New  York,  it  returns  again  into  Pennsylvania,  and  unit- 
ing with  the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburg,  forms  the  Ohio.  Tt 
flows  through  a hilly  country,  in  which  pine  timber  and 
stone  coal  are  abundant,  and  is  navigable  for  small  steam- 
boats nearly  200  miles  from  Pittsburg.  The  principal  towns 
on  its  banks  are  Warren.  Franklin,  and  Kiitanning-. 

ALLKOIIAXY.  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  New  York, 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  of  about  1050  scjuare 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Genesee  River,  and  princi- 
pally drained  by  its  tributaries,  which  turn  numerous  grist 
and  saw  mills.  The  Genesee  Falls  at  Portage,  in  the  N.part 
of  the  county,  produce  an  immense  w'ater-power.  The  coun- 
try on  each  side  of  the  Genesee  Valley  ri.«es.  and  in  the  E. 
and  W.  parts  the  surface  consists  of  table-land.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile;  in  the  N.  part  best  for  grain,  although  the 
whole  county  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage.  Bog 
iron  ore  and  limestone  are  found.  'J'he  New  York  and  Eiie 
Railroad  and  the  Genesee  Canal  traverse  this  county.  Or- 
ganized in  1806.  having  been  formed  from  a portion  of  Gene- 
see county.  Capital.  Belmont.  Pop  41.881. 

ALLEGIIAN  Y,a  county  in  theW.S.W.part  of  Pennsvlvania. 
has  an  area  of  about  750  square  miles.  The  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  Rivers  unite  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  and 
fortn  the  Ohio,  which  flows  towards  the  S.W.  It  is  al.so 
drained  by  the  You.diiogheny  River,  and  by  Chartiers. 
Tui-tle.  and  Pine  Creeks.  The  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rivers  is  much  broken,  and  furrowed  into  deep  ravines:  a 
large  portion  of  the  upland  is  rolling  or  hilly,  and  presents 
a beautiful  variety  of  landscape.  The  soil  of  the  S.E.  part  is 
excellent,  having  a basis  of  limestone;  in  the  N.W.  part  the 
.soil  is  clayey,  and  nearly  all  of  the  county  is  arable  land. 
Large  quantities  of  bituminous  coal  are  procured  from  the 
hills  near  Pittsburg.  The  manufacture  of  iron,  glass,  wool.  &c. 
is  carried  on  very  extensively;  a more  particular  account  of 
this  branch  of  industry  will  be  found  under  Pittshurg.  The 
county  is  liberally  supplied  with  water-power.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  follows  the  course  of  the  .\lleghany  and  Ohio 
Rivers  through  the  county;  the  Central  Railroad  has  its 
western  terminus  at  Pittsburg;  which  is  also  a terminus 
of  two  other  railroads,  viz.,  the  1‘ittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Pittsburg  a'xl  Kittanning.  In  respect  to 
population  and  manufacturing  industry.  Alleghany  county 
is  the  second  in  the  state.  Organized  in  1788.  and  named 
from  the  Alleghany  River.  Capital.  Pittsburg.  Pop.  178.831. 

AliLEGlI.A  NY.  a county  forming  the  W.  extremity  of  Mary- 
land. bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  has  an  area 
of  about  800  square  miles.  The  extreme  length  is  65  miles: 
the  br(*adth  va.ries  from  7 to  35  miles.  The  southern  bound- 
ary is  formed  by  the  Potomac  River  and  its  north  branch: 
the  county  is  intersected  in  the  western  part  by  the  Youghi- 
ogheny  River,  ajid  also  drained  by  Town.  Evi.s  Wills,  and 
Glade  Creeks.  It  is  traversed  by  the  main  Alleghany  Moun- 
tain, and  by  several  n\inor  ridges,  and  the  sui-face  is  exceed- 
ingly broken  and  rocky.  The  mountainous  districts  present 
broad  valleys  called  glodest.  the  soil  of  which  is  fertile,  and 
peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing  and  dairy  farms.  They  fur- 
nish the  celebrated  glades  butter  and  mountain  mutton. 
The  prevailing  rocks  are  limestone  and  variously  colored 
sandstones.  Iron  ore  abounds  in  many  paits  of  the  county: 
large  quantities  of  stone-coal  are  procured  from  the  min(*s  a 
few  inilt's  W.  from  Cumberland.  The  beds  of  coal  are  from 
3 to  14  feet  in  thickness,  and  ext.en(i  from  the  Potomac  River 
to  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  The  coimtv  is  intersected 

* It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a uniform  orthography  of  this 
name  should  he  adopted.  In  New  York  it  is  commonly  written 
Allfiinin/;  in  Pennsylvania,  AUegheny  ; and  in  Virginia  and 
the  Southern  .States,  Alh't/ltony.  As  nearly  all  of  the  works  on 
general  geography,  even  those  published  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, spell  the  name  Ai.i.eghanv,  the  citizens  of  those  states 
might,  it  is  believed,  without  any  unmanly  concession,  or  with- 
out the  slightest  abandonment  of  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of 
sovereign  states,  conform  in  this  respect  to  the  usage  of  the 
niapirity.  'I’he  impropriety,  not  to  say  absurdity,  of  this  dis- 
crepany  in  the  spelling,  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  a represent- 
ation of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  same  map.  We 
shall  there  find  one  and  the  same  river  named  .G/cy/zcni/  near 
its  source;  while  lower  down,  for  the  distance  of  some  40  or  .Vi 
miles,  it  is  Allt'gnuij,  and  then  again  All&iffipin/  for  the  rest  of  its 
course.  If  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  mountains,  we  must, 
according  to  this  method,  call  them  Alh<iniiy  in  a description  of 
New  York;  Allfylieny  in  an  article  on  Pennsylvania;  and  Alle- 
ghnny  in  treating  of  Virginia  or  any  of  the  Southern  or  Western 
States. 
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by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Capital,  Camberland. 
Pop.  28.348.  of  whom  27.6^2  are  free. 

ALLEGHANY,  a county  situated  a little  S.W.  from  the 
centre  of  Virginia,  has  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles,  it 
is  intersected  by  .lackson's  River,  which  unites  with  the 
Cow  Pasture  River  on  the  E.  border  to  form  the  James 
River:  and  it  is  also  drained  by  Potts  and  Dunlap  Creeks, 
The  main  Alleghany  chain  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.W.; 
a ridge  called  Middle  Mountain  extends  along  the  S.E.  bor- 
der, and  the  Warm  Springs  and  Peteis  Mountains  stretch 
across  the  middle  of  the  county.  The  .scenery  of  this  county 
is  remarkably  fine,  particularly  at  the  passage  of  Jackson’s 
River  through  one  of  the  mountains.  The  soil  of  the  val- 
leys is  fertile.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  county.  The  James 
River  Canal  is  designed  to  terminate  at  Covington,  the 
county  seat.  A railroad  is  projected  from  this  point  to  the 
Ohio  River  at  Guyandotte.  The  Red  Sweet  Springs  of  this 
county  have  some  celebrity,  and  have  been  finely  improved. 
Capital,  Covington.  Pop.  6765,  of  whom  5775  were  free, 
and  690  slaves. 

ALLEGHANY,  formerly  called  BUR'TON.  a post-village 
and  township  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New  York,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Alleghany  River,  and  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  R.iil- 
road,  408  miles  from  New  York  City.  The  village  contains 
a bank,  and  receives  the  business  of  the  valley  of  the  Five- 
mile  Rnti,  Pop.  2129. 

ALLEGHANY,a  post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,Pennsylvania. 

.\LLEGHANY,  a township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  2496. 

ALLEGHANY,  a township  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
Pop.  1649. 

ALLEGHANY,  a township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 1992. 

ALLEGHANY,  a township  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Pop.  706 

ALLEGHANY,  a township  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 98S. 

ALLEGHANY,  a township  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1572. 

ALLEGHANY,  a township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1888. 

ALLEGHANY  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  McKean  co., 
Pennsvlvania. 

AI.LEGHANY  CITY.  See  Pittsburg. 

ALLEGHANY  COLLEGE,  Pennsylvania.  See  Me.\oyille. 

A L L EG  1 1 A N Y M O U N T A I N S.  or  A L L EG  1 1 A M ES.  a desig • 
nation  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  APPALACHIAN 
MOUNTAINS,  and  employed  to  denote  the  great  mountain 
chain  or  .system  which  extends  south-westerly,  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  Atlantic  coast,  along  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
North  .American  continent.  (See  Apr.\l.whi.\n  Mouni  ains.) 
This  name  is,  however,  more  commonly,  though  rather 
loosely,  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  AppahudiiaL  .system 
lying  S.W.  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  constituting  the  liiii- 
which  divides  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Athintic  on  the 
E.  fi'om  those  which  descend  the  Mississippi  on  theW. 

The  term  Au.eghany  Alountains.  in  a still  more  restricted 
sense,  is  applied  to  a broad  range  or  mass  of  mountains  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  forming  the  western 
portion  of  the  great  Appalachian  system  in  tho.se  states. 
The  ridges  which  form  the  Alleghany  are  not  very  distinctly 
defined,  although  the  entire  chain  is  .so  remarkable  a feature 
in  the  geography  of  our  country.  The  length  of  this  moun- 
tain range  may  be  stated  at  300  miles:  the  mean  height  is 
about  2500  ftiet.  The  Alleghanies,  like  most  of  the  other 
chains  of  the  Appalachian  system,  do  not  rise  into  peaks,  but 
stretch  in  parallel  ridges,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  gently 
rounded  knolls,  or  of  easy  curves,  marking  the  line  of  the 
distant  horizon.  The  highest  summits  of  (his  range  are  the 
peaks  of  Otter,  in  Virginia.  4200  feet  above  the  sea. 

ALLEGHENY.  See  Alleghany. 

ALLEGRAN'ZA,  (Sp.  Alegramn,  S-l.VgrdiPth^.')  the  most 
northern  of  the  Canarv  Islands,  10  miles  N.  of  Lanzarote 
Lat.  29°  26'  N.:  Ion.  13°  31'  W. 

ALI.1EGRE.  ^1'laig‘rA  a town  and  commune  of  France,  at 
the  foot  of  a volcanic  mountain,  department  of  Haute 
Loire.  12  miles  N.W.  of  Le  Puy.  Pop.  (1851)  2048. 

ALLEM  AGNE  and  ALLEMANNI.  See  Germany. 

ALLEMANCE,  dl-leh-mdnst,  a post-office  ofGuildford  co., 
North  Carolina. 

ALLEMANCE  COUNTY.  See  Al\m\nce. 

ALLEMOND-EN-OA'S.ANS.  dU'mi^Na'-dSN-wd'zf^No',  a vil 
lage  of  France,  department  of  Isere,  in  a beautiful  valley 
about  18  miles  S.E.  of  Grenoble. 

AIJLEN,  the  name  of  two  small  rivers  and  several 
streams  in  England. 

AIJLEN,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Kentucky,  bordering 
on  Tennessee,  has  an  area  of  300  square  miles.  Big  Barren 
River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.E..  and  it  is  traversed 
by  Trammel's  Creek.  The  surface  is  generally  lex  el:  thb 
.soil  moderately  fertile.  Several  caves  have  been  found  i’’ the 
limestone  formation  of  this  county,  but  they  have  not  been 
explored  to  any  great  extent.  Salt  springs  -are  found  The 
county  was  formed  in  1815.  and  named  in  memory  of  (\/lo- 
nel  Johu  Allen,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  river  Raisin 
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capital,  ScottNville.  Pop.  9187,  of  whom  7665  were  free, 
aud  1522  slaves. 

AliLKX.  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an 
area  of  405  s(iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  .\u'i:laize and 
Ottawa  Hivers.  and  also  drained  by  Hiley  and  Suiar 
Creeks.  The  <;enfral  surface  is  level:  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  well  timbered  with  hard  wood.  Wheat.  Indian  corn, 
oats,  hay,  potatoes,  cattle,  and  swine  are  the  staples.  The 
ctMirty  is  intersected  l»y  the  Miami  Canal,  by  the  Ohio  and 
Indiana  Railroad,  and  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad. 
The  canal  affords  valuable  water-power.  Capital,  Lima. 
Pop.  19,185. 

ALLLN.  a county  in  the  K.N  B part  of  Indiana,  border- 
ing on  Ohio,  has  an  area  of  638  sqtiare  miles.  The  St.  Jo- 
seph and  St.  Mary  Hivers,  which  rise  in  Oliio,  unite  at  the 
county  seat,  and  form  the  Maumee;  tlie  county  is  also 
drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Aboite  and  Little  Rivers, 
and  by  Cedar  and  Crooked  Creeks.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level;  the  soil  is  excellent,  well  watered,  and  extensively 
cultivated.  Bxceiiting  some  wet  prairies  and  “oakopen- 
ing.s”  of  moderate  extent,  the  county  is  well  timbered  with 
oak.  hickory,  beech,  maple,  ash.  &c.  In  ISoo,  this  county 
produced  189.500  bushels  of  wheat,  more  than  any  other  in 
the  state,  except  La  Port.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  Canal,  by  the  Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad, 
and  the  I’ittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.iilroad  Cap- 
ital, Fort  Wayne  Allen  county  was  organized  in  1824. 
and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  V^  illiam  Allen,  of  Ken- 
tucky. Pop  29,328. 

ALLEN. a post-township  of  Alleghany  co., New  York,  250 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  991. 

ALLEN,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co..  Pennsylvania. 
ALLEN,  a township  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  i;i35. 

ALLEN,  a township  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  5-36. 
ALi-EN.  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio.  Pop  1009. 
ALLE\',a  township  of  Union  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  Rig 
Di  rby  Creek.  Pop.  1052. 

ALLEN,  a township  of  Hillsdale  co..  ^lichigan.  Pop.  1590. 
ALLEN,  a post-office  of  Guthrie  co.,  Iowa,  about  160  miles 
W.  of  Iowa  City. 

ALLEN.  Bog  of,  the  general  name  applied  to  a numerous 
series  of  bogs  in  Ireland,  stretching  across  the  centre  of  the 
country  from  Wicklow  Head  to  Galway  on  the  S..  and  from 
Howth  Head  to  Sligo  on  the  N..  having  thus  a breadth  of 
about  27  miles  at  the  E..  and  of  80  at  the  W.  extremity. 
The  bogs,  however,  all  lie  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Shannon,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  of  that  kind  called  red  bog. 

ALLENRUKG.  dPlen-b65RG/,a  town  of  East  Prussia, on  the 
Alle.  30  miles  S.E.  of  Kiinigsberg.  Pop.  1370. 

ALLEN  CENTRE,  a post-village  in  .\llen  township.  Alle- 
ghauv  co..  New  York,  about  260  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

ALLEN  CENTRE,  a post-village  in  .\llen  town.ship.  Union 
co..  Ohio,  about  36  miles;  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

AL'LEND.\LEh  a town  and  parish  of  Eiigland.  co.of  North- 
umberland. 33  miles  E.  of  Carlisle,  on  the  East  Allen.  The 
inhabitants  are  employed  principally  in  the  lead-mines  in 
the  vicinity. 

ALLENDALE,  a post-office  of  Barnwell  district.  South 
Carolina. 

ALLENDALE,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  Kentucky. 
ALLEND.\LE.  a post-township  of  Ottowa  co.,  Michigan, 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Grand  Haven.  Pop.  245. 

ALLENDORF,  dPlen-doRf'.  a town  of  Hesse -Ca.ssel,  in  a 
pretty  valley  on  the  Werra.  where  it  receives  the  Altehains- 
bach.  24  miles  E.  of  Cassel.  .Some  wine  and  silk  are  pro- 
duced. and  a good  deal  of  tobacco  is  raised  and  manufactured. 
Pop.  3200. 

ALLENDORF,  a town  of  llesse-Darmst.adt,  9 miles  N.E.  of 
Giessen. 

ALLENDORF  is  likewise  the  name  of  four  villages  in 
Ilesse- Cassel.  of  three  villages  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  of 
ten  others  in  Prussian  Hanover,  Nassau.  <tc. 

AIj/LEN’S,  a post-office  of  .Miami  co.,  Ohio,  62  miles  W,  of 
Columbus. 

.\LLEN’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Marion  district.  South 
Carolina,  about  130  miles  E.  of  Columbia. 

ALLEN'S  BKTDCi  E.  a small  village  of  Marion  co.,  Alabama. 
AT/LENSBURG,a  post-village  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio,  8 miles 
W.  of  Hillsborough. 

ALLEN’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Amherst  co.,  Virginia. 
ALLEN’S  FRESH,  a post-office  of  Charles  co..  Maryland. 
ALLEN’S  GROVE,  a village  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa,  about  50 
alibis  E.  of  Iowa  City, 

AliLEN’S  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Walworth  co.,  WLs- 
consin. 

ALLEN’S  UTLL,  a post-village  of  Ontario  co.,  New  York, 
delightfully  situated  8 miles  S.  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Railroad 
at  Bk)omfield.  with  which  it  communicates  by  a plank-road. 

ALLEN’S  ISLE,  an  island  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria. in  North  Australia,  l^at.  17°  5'  S.,  Ion.  139°  25'  E. 
AI/LENSMORE.  a parish  of  England  of  Hereford. 
ALLEN’S  SETTLE.MENT,  a post-office  of  Claiborne  parish, 
Louisiana,  about  400  miles  N.W.  of  New  Orle.ans. 

ALLEN’S^  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Kentucky. 
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ALLKNSTEIN,  dl^en-stine',  a town  of  East  Prussia,  on 
the  Alle.  65  miles  E.  of  Kbnigsberg.  Pop.  .3360. 

ALHiENSTOWN,  a post-township  of  IMerrim.ac  co.,  New 
Hampshire.  10  miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  414. 

AL'LENSVILLE.apost-village  of  Mifflin  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 
76  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg., 

ALLENSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Todd  co.,  Kentucky, 
ab  )ut  IFO  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

•ALLENSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Vinton  co.,  Ohio,  about 
60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

ALLI  NSVILLE.  a post-village  of  .Switzerland  co.,  Indiana 
about  100  miles  S.E.  of  Indianapoli.s. 

.ALH,ENTON  or  ALLAVINTON,  a parLsh  of  England,  co.  of 
Northumberland. 

AULENTON,  a post-office  cf  Washington  co.,  Rhode 
Isl.tnd. 

ALLENTON,  a post-village  of  Wilcox  co.,  Alabama,  about 
110  miles  S'  by  E.  of  Tuscaloosa, 

AI/LENTOWN,  a post-village  in  Upper  Freehold  township, 
Monmouth  co..  New  .Jersey,  12  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Trenton, 
It  has  3 churches  and  about  600  inhabitants. 

ALLENTOWN,  formerly  NORTHAMP/TON,  a thriving 
borougli,  capital  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lehigh  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Jonlan  Creek 
85  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg,  and  51  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Philadelphia.  It  i.s  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence; 
and  the  dwellings  are  substantially  built  of  brick  and  stone. 
Itconlains  a fine  court-house,  an  academy,  a theoloidcal 
seminary,  a military  institute,  7 churches,  3 banks,  and  6 
newspaper  offices.  The  canal  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company 
and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  jaiss  through  Allentown’ 
which  is  also  connected  wiih  Heading  by  another  railroad. 
The  Allentown  iron-works,  the  Lehigh  rolling-mill,  the 
Allentown  rolling-mill,  and  numerous  other  rron-w'orks 
contribute  largely  to  its  prosperity.  The  adjacent  cou'  try 
is  fertile,  and  highly  improved  and  contains  extensive  bed's 
of  iron  ore.  limestone,  and  roofing-slate.  There  are  in  the 
town  and  its  vicinity  some  15  flourishing  mills,  and  lo  large 
anthracite  turnaces.  Pop.  80'25. 

ALLE.NTOWN,  a post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio,  on  Ottowa 
Creek,  6 or  7 miles  W.  of  Lima,  and  90  N.W.  of  Columbus. 
Pop.  about  200.  First  settled  about  1843. 

A LLER.  differ,  a river  of  Germany,  rises  near  Magdeburg, 
Prussia,  flows  N.W..  and  joins  the  We.ser  on  the  right 
Length,  a’oout  1.30  miles.  Principal  affluents,  the  Ocker  and 
Leineon  the  left. 

AI/LER,  a parish  and  village  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset, 
6^  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Somerton. 

AL'LERDALE,  the  name  of  two  of  the  five  wards  into 
which  the  county  of  Cumberland.  England,  is  divided:  they 
together  return  two  members  to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 

AL'LERSTGN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  A'ork. 

ALLERTHORPE,  IPler-thorp,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York. 

AIJLERTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

AI7LERT0N,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 

ALLERTON  CHAPEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

ALLERTON  MAULEVERER,  mal-ev'er-er,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  A'ork. 

ALLESLEY".  ^Izffee.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVarwick. 

ALLEST.AR.  il'lJs-taR/,  a town  in  the  peninsula  of 
lacca.  kingdom  of  Queda  or  Kedda,  on  the  Queda  River.  It 
was  once  the  residence  of  the  king,  and,  in  1832,  contained 
2000  houses. 

ALLESTREE  or  ALLESTREY,  ^Iffes-tree  or  ^Iz^tree,  a 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

ALLEVARD.  ^ll'vaFA  a town  and  commune  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Tsere,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Grenoble,  on  the  Ozeins. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  important  iron-mines,  yielding  about 
4500  tons  annually.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  chateau 
Bayard,  where  was  born,  in  1476.  the  chevalier  “sans  peur 
et  sans  reproche,”  (without  fear  and  without  reproach.) 

AIJLEXTON  or  ALLIXTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Leicester. 

ALLE\'’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Ca.ss  co.,  Texas,  about 
300  miles  N.E,  from  Austin. 

ALLGO'SA,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  district,  South 
Carolina. 

ALLHALHjOWS.  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Cumberland. 

ALLI,  dPlee.  a small  river  of  Naples.  Calabria  Ultra.  ri.se.s 
in  Mount  Cali.Mro.  and  after  a course  of  about  18  miles  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Squillace, 

ALLIANCE,  al-lUans,  a post-village  of  Lexington  town- 
ship, Starke  co..  Ohio,  on  the  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed  by  tbe  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  Railroa  I,  82  miles  N W.  of  Pittsburg,  and  136 
miles  N E of  Columbus.  It  was  laid  out  in  185.0,  and  seems 
destined  to  become  a i)lace  of  importance.  Pop.  1421. 

ALLIKR,  dl'le-i',  (anc.  Ela'ver,)  a river  of  France,  the  most 
important  affluent  of  the  Loire.  It  rises  in  the  forest  of  Mer- 
coeur,  and  flowing  N.N.W' , falls  into  the  Loire  about  4 miles 
W.  of  Novel's.  Its  entire  length  is  about  260  miles,  for  a 
third  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

ALLIER,  a department  in  the  central  part  of  Fran;e,  bor- 
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aering  on  the  Loire,  and  intersected  by  the  river  Allier,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the 
soil  generally  fertile,  producing  more  grain  than  is  consumed. 
Small  proprietors  here,  as  well  as  throughout  France,  have 
much  increased  since  the  first  revolution.  The  vine  is  but 
little  cultivated.  Large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
are  reared,  and  horses  of  a strong  breed.  Various  mines 
of  iron,  coal,  and  antimony,  marble  and  granite  quarries, 
and  porcelain-clay  pits  are  worked.  Two  canals,  and  one 
of  the  great  roads  leading  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  cross  the 
department.  Area,  27 62  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  356,432, 

ALIJF.K.  See  Alife. 

AI/LIGATOE,a  river  of  North  Carolina,  is  an  inlet  which 
extends  from  Albemarle  Sound  southward  into  Tyrrell 
county,  and  into  the  Alligator  Swamp. 

ALLTGATJR.  a post-village,  (xipital  of  Columbia  co.,  Flo- 
rida. on  the  road  from  Tallahassee  to  .Jacksonville,  120  miles 
E.  of  the  former.  It  contains  6 stores,  a steam  saw  mill,  a 
tannery,  and  about  300  inhabitants. 

ALLIGATOR,  a post-office  of  St.  Mar3’^’s  parish.  Louisiana. 

ALLIG.ATOR'S  RIVERS.  Sjutu  and  E.ysT,)  two  rivers 
of  North  Australia,  both  of  which  tiow  into  Van  Diemen’s 
Gulf,  at  a distance  from  each  other  of  about  20  miles. 

AIiLIG.\TOR  SWAMP,  an  extensive  marshy  tract  in 
North  Carolina,  occupying  a great  part  of  the  peninsula  be- 
tween Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds. 

ALLIGN  Y.  dl'leen'yee',  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment  of  .Nievre  12  miles  N.E.  of  Chateau  Chinon. 

ALLTNGE,  dPling-gheh.  a village  of  Denmark,  with  a 
small  haven,  on  the  N.F.  coast  of  the  island  of  Bornholm. 

AI/LINGTD.N,  a parish  of  Fngland.  co.  of  Dorset. 

ALLINGTON.a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent.  Ailing- 
ton  Castle,  on  the  Medway,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  feudal 
remains  in  Kent. 

ALGil.N'GTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk.  See 
Athkt.i.n’otoN'. 

ALLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

ALIilNGTDN.FasT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ALLI.NGTDN, West,  or  AlitVINGTON,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  Devon,  adjoining  the  preceding. 

AI-LINGTiJN,  \\  EST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

AI/LISl)N,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  fi  in 

AliLTSON,  a post-office  of  Logan  co.,  Kentucky. 

ALLISO.NIA.  al-lis-sotne-a.  a thriving  post-village  of 
Franklin  co..  Tennessee,  on  Elk  River,  and  on  the  railroad 
betvveen  Nasliville  and  Chattanooga,  77  miles  S.E.  of  the 
former,  and  74  miles  from  the  latter.  It  is  an  important 
Station  on  the  railroad,  and  has  a large  cotton  factory, 
whirl!  cost  about  $100,000.  including  machinery.  The 
woiter-pnwer  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  state. 
Laid  <iut  about  18.50. 

AI,LIS;)N’S  CREEK,  of  York  district.  South  Carolina, 
flows  into  Catawba  River  from  the  right. 

ALL') A.  aPlo-(_i.  a seaport,  market-town,  and  parish  of 
Scotland  co.  of  Clackmannan,  on  the  Forth,  at  the  head  of 
its  frith.  25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  of  town  (1841) 
54  U.  The  town  is  irregular,  but  lately  improved.  Its  older 
portion  is  built  around  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  of  the  Mar 
family.  In  the  hai-bor.  ships  lie  beside  a stone  quay  in  24 
feet  water  at  .spring  tides.  Here  are  ship-building  yards,  a 
drydock.  tile-works,  glass-works,  and  extensive  collieries, 
distilleries,  and  breweries,  the  last  producing  excellent  ale. 
Woollen  goods  and  castings  are  produced  in  the  town. 
Chief  imports,  flax,  linseed,  grain,  timber,  iron,  from  Hol- 
land and  the  Baltic  coasts,  with  which  countries  it  has  a 
considerable  trade.  Steam  communication  daily  with 
Edinburgh  and  Stirling.  Tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to 
the  port,  about  16.000.  It  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  site 
of  the  AldDhvt  of  Ptolemy. 

AL'LOMAKEEt,  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Minnesota,  and  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois,  has  an  area  of  about 
660  square  miles.  It  is  Ixmnded  on  the  S.  by  Yellow  River, 
and  intersected  by  the  Upper  Iowa.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating. diversified  by  prairies  and  woodlands:  the  soil  is 
productive.  Capital.  Wawkon.  or  Lansing.  Pop.  12,237. 

ALLD.NBY  or  ALANBY,  SPlon-be  a chapelry  of  England, 
co.  of  Cumberland,  parish  of  Broomfield,  on  a b.ay  of  Sol- 
way Frith  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Cockermouth.  Allonby  is  re- 
sorted to  for  sea  bathing. 

ALLt)S.  driest,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Basses 
Alpes.  10  miles  S.  of  Barcelonette.  Pop.  (1852)  1426. 

AL'L  )W.\Y,  a post-village  of  Lyons  township.  Wayne 
CO..  New  York,  on  the  Canandaigua  Outlet,  3 miles  S-  of 
Lyons. 

ALLOW.\Y’S  CREEK,  of  Salem  co..  New  Jersey,  flows 
into  the  Delaware  River  6 miles  S.  of  Salem. 

AIJLOW.\Y  KTRK,  Ruins  of,  the  scene  of  Burns’s 
poem  of  Tam  O’Shanter.  near  the  cottage  in  which  the  poet 
was  born.  2|  miles  S.  of  .\yr.  On  the  banks  of  the  Doon, 
about  one-fourth  of  a mile  from  the  ruin,  is  an  elegant 
monument  in  honor  of  Burns. 

ALtLOWAYSTOlYN,  a post-village  of  Salem  co.,  New  Jer- 
sey, 60  miles  S.S.W  o Trenton, 
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ALL-SAINTS,  a parish  of  England.  See  Elmham,  South 

ALL-SAINTS  BAY,  or  BAHIA  DE  TODOS  OS  SANTOS, 
bd-eetd  di  Wdoce  oce  sdnttoce.  a bay  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Bahia,  lat.  13°  10'  S..  Ion.  38°  50'  W.  It  has 
two  entrances,  the  principal  of  which.  8 or  9 miles  wide,  is 
formed  on  the  E.  coast  by  the  promontory  of  St.  Antonia, 
on  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Bahia;  and  on  the  AV.  by 
the  island  of  Itaparica.  'fhe  lea.st  breadth  of  the  channel 
here  is  little  less  than  4^  miles;  the  other  entrance,  called 
Barra  Falsa,  (false  bar,)  is  less  than  2 miles  in  width.  The 
bay.  taken  in  its  whole  extent,  forms  a very  deey  gulf, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Reconcavo,  and  is  from  90  to  lOO 
miles  in  circuit.  The  largest  fleet  may  ride  in  it  in  safety. 

ALLS'BOROUGII,  a po.st-village  of  franklin  co..  Alabama, 

ALLST..EDT.  (AUstadt.)  dlFstJtt.  a town  of  Germany,  in 
Saxe-Weimar,  25  miles  AV.S.W.  of  Halle.  I’op.  2476. 

AL'LUM  BAY.  a harbor  of  the  I.sle  of  M ight,  England. 
Lat.  of  Needles  light-house,  50°  39'  54"  N.,  Ion.  1°33'55"  W. 

ALLYGHUR.  See  Aughur. 

ALMA.  dPmd,  a little  river  of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  flows 
W.,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about  20  miles  N.  of  Sevastopol. 
September  20,  1864.  after  a severe  contest  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  the  passage  of  this  river,  disputed  by  the  Russians,  was 
forced  by  the  allied  English,  French,  and  Turkish  troops. 

ALMACHAll,  dl-md-chaRt,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  18 
miles  N.  by  M’.  of  Malaga.  Pop.  2081. 

ALM  ADA,  dl  md'dd,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estre- 
madura.  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  opposite  Lisbon.  It 
has  a strong  castle  on  a rock,  a hospital  for  British  seamen, 
a Latin  school,  and  several  depots  for  wine.  Pop.  4538. 

AL.M  A-D  AG  H,  dPind-ddo^  (anc.  Amdrius,)  a range  of  moun- 
tains in  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  a branch  of  the  Mount  Taurus 
system,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Syria.  Length,  about 
160  miles:  width,  30  miles. 

ALMADEN.  dl-md-D^n',  or  ALMADEN  DEL  AZOGUE,  dl- 
md-D&n'  dM  d-tho'gd.  (i.  e.  “ the  mines  of  quicksilver,”)  a town 
of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  capital  of  the  judicial  district  in  the 
Sierra  Morena.  55  miles  S.W.  of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  8645.  It 
has  an  extensive  practical  school  of  mines,  established  in 
1835.  2 Latin  schools,  and  3 hosiiitals.  The  quicksilver-mines 
of  Almaden  are  considered  the  most  productive  in  existence; 
they  are  “ the  most  curious  for  their  natural  history,  and  the 
most  ancient  in  the  known  world.”  About  5000  men  are 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines,  and  those  who  work  be- 
low are  employed  only  six  hours  a day.  The  average  amount 
of  quicksilver  annually  produced  is  about  2.000.000  pounds. 

ALMADEN  DE  LA  PLATA,  dl-md-Deu/  da  Id  pld'td,  (i.c. 
“the  mines  of  silver;”  anc.  Sixhipon  or  Sisfapn.)  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia.  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  485. 
Silver-mines  were  formerly  woi-ked  in  its  vicinity. 

ALMADIA  (dl-md-dee'd)  ISLETS,  a ledge  of  black  rocks 
running  out  from  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Verde;  lat.  14° 
44'  ;i0"  N.,  Ion.  17°  35'  M'. 

ALMAGELL.  dl-md-ghMl'.  P.\ss  OF,  Switzerland,  in  Va- 
lais. between  the  valleys  of  Zermatt  and  Visp,  11,663  feet  in 
elevation,  being  the  highest  pass  in  Europe. 

ALMAGRERA.  SIERRA  DE,  se-er'rd  d;l  dl-md-grd'rd,  a 
clay-slate  mountain  range  of  Spain,  in  the  E.  of  Andalusia, 
celebrated  for  its  mines  of  silver  and  lead. 

ALMAGRO.  dl-md^gro,  a city  of  Spiiin,  in  New  Castile.  12 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Ciudad  Real.  It  is  extremely  well  built, 
has  spacious,  well-paved  street.s.  a fine  square,  a town  hall, 
two  hospitals,  a barrack,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  grand- 
masters of  Calatrava;  it  has  Latin,  normal,  and  primary 
.schools.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  distilling  brandy, 
manufacturing  soap,  gypsum,  and  earthenware,  and  in  mak- 
ing lace  for  the  markets  of  Madrid  and  Paris;  this  last  tiade 
occupyitig  no  less  than  8000  females,  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  villages.  Pop.  12,600. 

AL.MAGUER.  dl'md'gaiR/,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
New  Granada.  40  miles  S.S.M'.  of  Popayan,  on  a table-land 
7440  feet  in  elevation. 

ALMAHADIA.  or  MAHADIA.  See  Afrikiah, 

ALMA  LEE.  or  ALMALl,il-m^-lee^a  large  town  of  .\siatie 
'furkey.  pashalic  of  Anatolia,  on  the  small  river  Myra.  25  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  sea.  and  57  miles  M'.S.M'.  of  Ada- 
lia.  Lat.  36°  47' .N.:  Ion.  29°  50' E.  It  is  beautifully  .situ- 
ated in  a little  valley  or  natural  amphitheatre  of  the  Mas- 
sacytus  mountains.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  town  is 
exceedingly  pleasing  and  pictures(|ue,  being  at  once  finely 
set  off  and  relieved  by  numerous  tall  poplars  and  lofty  mi- 
narets; and  further  adorned  by  gardens  with  which  it  is 
surrounded.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  having  not 
only  enough  for  domestic  purposes,  but  for  the  projiulsion 
of  numerous  mills,  and  the  accommodation  of  seveial  tan- 
yards,  dye-works,  and  factories.  Many  Frank  merchants 
resort  to  this  city  to  make  purchases.  I’op.  about  26,000. 

AL.M.4NSA,  ^1-mdn'sd.  a city  of  Spain,  in  .Murcia.  37  miles 
E.  of  Albacete.  It  is  a flourisliing  pl.ice.  and  has  manufao 
tures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  hempen  fabrics,  brandy,  leather, 
and  soap.  Near  tliis  is  a monument  on  the  spot  where  the 
Frencli.  under  the  Duke  de  BerwicK,  gained  a victory  ovei 
the  British  and  Spanish  troops.  April  25  1707. 

ALMANSOR.  dl-mdn-soR',  Portugal,  an  affluent  of  the  Ta- 
gus, which  it  joins  after  a course  of  24  miles. 
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ALMANZA  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Leon, 

on  the  Cea.  33  miles  K.N.fci.  of  Leon. 

ALMANZ()UA.  il-indn-tlnyrd.  a river  of  Si)ain,  Andalusia, 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  after  a course  of  about  5U 
miles. 

AL'MAK  AZ',  ordl-md-rdth',  a town  of  Spain,  Estrernadura, 
48  miles  N.E.  of  Caceres.  The  TaiiUs  is  crossed  by  the  cele- 
brated brid'^e  of  Almaraz,  built  in  1552.  On  the  ISth  of  .May, 
1812,  Lord  ilill  }':iineda  victory  over  the  French,  from  which 
he  took  the  title  of  Almaraz.  Pop.  5U0. 

ALM.\S.  61'mosht,  alar<?e  market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Bdcs,  about  22  miles  E.  of  the  Danube.  Lat.  4b°  7'  N.;  Ion. 
1!)°  23'  E.  Pop.,  chiefly  Homan  Catholics.  8530.  Almas, 
either  singly  or  with  various  prefixes,  is  the  name  of  not 
fewer  than  3J  places  in  Hungary,  and  of  numerous  places  in 
Transylvania. 

ALSI.\S,  dPmds,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Ooyaz,  60 
miles  E.  of  City  of  Natividade. 

ALM.\S.  R.o  DOS.  a river  of  Brazil,  falls  into  the  Maranhao 
after  a course  of  about  90  miles. 

ALM  AZ.\N.  dl-md-thdnt,  a walled  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Ciistile,  on  the  Douro,  here  crossed  by  a fine  bridge,  15  miles 
S.  of  Soria.  Pop.  2400. 

ALMAZARRON,  dl-md-thaR-Ron',  or  MAZARIION,  md- 
thdR-ronC  a town  and  port  of  Spain,  20  miles  \V.  of  Carta- 
gena. It  is  well  built  with  wide,  though  crooked  and  steep 
streets,  and  comprises  two  parish  chui  clies,  a convent,  school, 
town  and  session  house,  prison,  &c.  The  trade  of  Almazar- 
ron  is  small,  being  chiefly  coasting.  Pop.  6814. 

AL.MAZORA,  di-md-thofrd.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
3 miles  S.  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  I’op.  363(), 

ALMEBY,  dm'bee,  or  ALMEllLEY,  dm'er-le,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

ALMEIDA,  dl-m,Ve-dd,  a fortified  town  of  I’ortugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira,  on  the  Coa,  95  miles  N.E.  of  Coimbra.  I’op. 
6200.  Almeida  is  one  of  the  most  impoi-tant  strongholds  in 
the  kingdom.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1762,  again 
by  the  French  in  1810.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1811,  the 
allies  under  Wellington  here  defeated -the  French  under 
Massena. 

AL.MEIDA,  dl-md'e-dd,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Espi- 
rito-Santo.  agreeably  situated  on  a height  fronting  the  sea, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Reis-Magos,  about  20  miles  .\.  of  Vic- 
toria. possesses  a church,  an  extensive  market-place,  and  a 
large  edifice  erected  by  the  .Jesuits,  (who  founded  the  town 
in  1580,)  which  is  now  used  as  the  town-hall,  the  jail,  and 
the  curate's  dwelling-house.  Pop.  4000. 

AL.MEIRIM  or  AL.MEYRIM,  dl-m.i-reeng',  a town  of  Por- 
tugal. province  of  Estrernadura,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Santarem. 

ALMELEY,  dm'lee.  or  ALMERLEY,  duPer-le,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

ALMELO,  dl-mA-lo'.  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  Al- 
•nelo  Aa,  25  miles  E.S. E.  of  Zwolle.  Pop.  3238.  It  has  a 
Latin  school,  and  manufactories  of  cotton  and  calico. 

ALMENDRALE.FD.  dl-m^n-drd-ld/no,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Estrernadura,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Badajos.  It  comprises  one 
grand  siiuare,  with  numerous,  generally  well-constructed, 
paved,  and  clean  streets,  ornamented  with  arcades  and  wa- 
tercourses. The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
weaving,  expressing  oil,  and  distilling  brandy  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  Pop.  5810. 

ALMENNO  S.\N  SAIWATORE,  dl-m5n'no  .sdn  sdl-vd-to'rA, 

town  of  Venetian  Lombardy,  capital  of  district  of  same 
name.  7 miles  N.W.  of  Bergamo,  on  the  river  Brembo. 

ALMER,  dPmer,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

AL.MERIA.  dl-md-ree'd,  (anc.  Miir'gis,)  a city  and  port  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  capital  of  a pro- 
vince of  its  own  name,  104  miles  E.  of  Malaga.  It  stands  S. 
of  the  Sierra  de  Enix,  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain.  It 
Is  in  great  part  enclosed  by  Mooi-ish  bastioned  walls,  about 
2 miles  in  ciicuit.  and  is  defended  .seaward  by  the  two  forts 
of  Trinidad  and  Tiro.  The  streets  are  nari'ow,  tortuous,  and 
111  built,  but  tolerably  well  paved  and  clean,  lined  princi- 
pally with  houses  erected  round  small  internal  siiuares, 
forming  conrt  yards.  Almeria  has  a cathedi'al.  a theologi- 
cal. a classical,  and  a female  college.  In  the  bay  there  is 
good  and  safe  anchorage,  in  12  and  14  fathoms.  About  130 
Spanish,  and  about  355  foreign  vessels  enter  and  leave  the 
port  annually,  besides  which  it  has  between  700  and  800 
coasters.  The  average  value  of  exports  amounts  to  $248,298. 
Its  imports  comprise  coal,  fire-bricks,  and  woollen,  cotton, 
and  silk  fabrics.  Pop.  17.800. 

ALM ERI,\.  Gulf  of,  Spain,  in  Granada,  about  25  miles 
in  width  at  the  entrance,  and  in  depth  inland  about  10  miles. 

A LM  ERODE,  al'-mer-o'deh,  a tow'u  of  Germany,  13  miles 
ES.E.of  Cassel.  Pop.  2107. 

ALMEVD.-V,  Portugal.  See  Almeida. 

ALMEYDA  (ai-m:'i/da)  BAY,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  Mo- 
zambique, is  in  lat.  about  13°  30'  S.;  Ion.  40°  30'  E.  It  has 
safe  and  sheltered  anchorage. 

ALMIRAXTE.  al'me-rant/,  a post-village  of  Walton  co., 
Florida,  near  the  Yellow  W'ater  River,  about  140  miles 
W..N.M'.  of  Tallahassee. 

ALMIRAXTE  ISLANDS.  See  Amirante  Lslands. 

AL.MISSA,  il-mis'sd,  a town  of  Dalmatia,  15  miles  S.E.  of 


Spalatro.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cettina  in  the  .sea.  Is  -enowned 
for  the  wines  produced  in  its  vi  ii.ity. 

ALMKERK,  ^Im'k^Rk',  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  In 
North  Brabant,  on  the  Aim.  Pop.  1589. 

ALMODOVAR,  ^1-mo-do'var.  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Alemtejo,  73  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Evora.  Pop.  26  0. 

AL.MODJVAR  DEL  CA.MPO.  ai-mo-do'var  d^l  kd-Fpo.  a 
tovMi  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Ciudad  Iteal. 
It  has  a mint,  cathedral,  and  oil-mills.  I'op.  5620. 

ALMODOVAR  DEL  PIXAR,  Al-mo-do'var  dM  pe-nait',  a 
town  of  Spain.  ])rovince  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  934. 

AL.MOIDVAR  DEL  RIO,  iil-mo-do'var  dfel  ree'o,  a town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Cordova.  Pop.  1292. 

AL.MOGIA,  dl-mo-Hee'^,  a town  of  Spain,  10  miles  N.IV.  of 
Malaga.  Pop.  4068. 

ALMOGUEHA,  dl-mo-gcVri,  or  UCERO.  oo-th.Vro,  a river 
of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  falls  into  the  Douro. 

AL.MOHARIN,  dl-mo-d-reen^  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estrema- 
dura.  32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Caceres.  Poji.  2l9l. 

ALMONACID  DE  ZORITA,  dl-mo-ni-theei)' dti  tho-ree/fi 
a town  of  Spain,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Guadalajara.  Near  this  the 
French  gained  a victory  over  the  Spaniards,  11th  of  August, 
1809. 

AL:M0NASTRR  la  REAL,^l-mo-nas-taiu'  Id  r.i-^l',  a town 
of  Spain,  43  miles  N.W.  of  Seville.  Poj).  2007. 

AL.MOX'D.  d'mond.  a small  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edin- 
liurgh,  fulling  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Cramond.  The  Ed- 
inburgh and  Glasgow  Railway  crosses  it  near  Kirkliston. 

AL.MO.XD,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  flowing 
E.  to  join  the  'i’ay,  near  Perth. 

ALMO.ND,  aPmond,  a post-township  of  Alleghany  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Canisteo  River.  Pop.  1739. 

ALMO.ND,  a prettily  .situated  village  in  the  above  town- 
ship. on  the  New  York  and  Flrie  Railroad,  123  miles  E.  of 
Dunkirk.  Pop.  about  12(IU. 

AL-MOND,  a post-ofiice  of  Randolph  co.,  Alabama. 

AL.MOX'D,  a post-village  of  Portage  co.,  M'iscon.sin,  about 
90  miles  N.  of  Madison. 

AL.MONDBURY,  d/mond-ber-e,  a large  village,  township, 
and  parish  in  England,  co.  of  York.  West  Riding.  The  vil- 
lage lies  on  the  river  Calder,  35  miles  S.W.  of  York.  The  in- 
habitants of  both  the  village  and  pai-ish  ai-e  chiefly  employed 
in  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  mills.  Pop.  in  1841,  37,315;  of 
township,  8828. 

AL.MOX'D  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Red  River  co.,  Texa.s. 

AL.MONDSBURY',  d/niouz-b^r-e,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Gloucester. 

AL'MON'iT  a township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Jlichigan.  Pop.  2296. 

AL.MO.XT,  a post-village  m the  above  township,  on  an 
affluent  of  Clinton  River,  50  miles  N.  of  Detroit. 

ALMO.XTE,  dPuioiPtd,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalu.sia,  in  a 
fertile  district,  21  miles  E.  of  Huelva.  Pop.  3779. 

AL.MOXTE,  a river  of  Si)ain.  in  Estrernadura,  falls  into 
the  Tagus;  entire  length  about  75  miles. 

ALMORA,  dl-mo'rd,  a town  and  fortress  of  Northern  Hin- 
dostan,  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  a ridge  5337  feet  above  the 
sea.  85  miles  N.  of  Bareily. 

AL5I0KADI.  dI-ulo-rd-dee^  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
on  the  Segura.  28  miles  S.S.W  of  Alicante.  Pop.  3095. 

AL.MORITT A,al-m  -ree'.'-he-a,orB.\ LLY.MORAN,  bal-le-mo'- 
ran,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Westmeath. 

AL.llSFORD,  duizTord,  or  ANSFORD,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Somenset. 

AL.MUDEVAR.  dl-moo-dd-vaR/,  a town  of  Spain,  Aragon, 
12  miles  S.IV.  of  Huesca. 

ALMUNECAR,  dl-moon-y.d-kaR/, (anc. Se.xli,)n  seaport  town 
of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  33  miles  S. 
of  Granada.  Pop.  5000.  Chief  trade  in  cotton,  sugar,  and 
export  of  fruit. 

ALM  UNI  A DE  DONA  GODINA,  dl-moo^ne-d  dd  dAn'yd 
go-dee/nd,  a town  of  Spain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Grio,  25 
miles  S.W.  of  Saragossa.  Pop.  3563. 

ALMAVYCH.  a town  of  M ales.  See  Amlwor. 

AI/NA.  a post-township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine.  20  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Augu.sta.  on  the  Sheepscot  River.  Ship-building  is 
carried  on  here.  Pop.  805. 

ALNE,  din  y the  name  of  three  small  rivers  of  England,  in 
the  counties  of  Cumberland.  Northumberland,  and  M arwick. 

ALNE,  a parish  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

ALNEMOUTH,  a town  of  England.  See  Alemouth. 

ALNESS,  dl-ness^  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross. 

ALX'FIY',  dPnee,  an  island  in  the  river  Sevei  n,  England, 
CO.  and  half  a mile  from  Gloucester. 

ALNHAM.  dPnam,  a parish  and  township  of  England, 
CO.  of  Northumberland. 

ALNO,  dPiio,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  about  9 
miles  long,  by  4 miles  broad.  Lat.  62°  25'  N.;  Ion.  17°  2u'  E 

AL.NM'ICK  or  ALNEM'ICK.  an.'nik,  a market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland,  on  the  river  Alne, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  32  miles  N.  of  Newcastle, 
connected  by  a short  branch  with  the  Berwick  and  Newcas- 
tle Railway.  The  streets  are  in  general  spacious,  well  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  town  throughout  abundantly 
supplied  with  water.  'The  houses  are  mostly  of  freestone 
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many  of  them  handsome,  and  nearly  all  of  modern  erection. 
Pop.  in  1S52,  7327. 

A/..\\\'ICk  castle,  the  .seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. adj  linin'?  the  above  town  on  the  N.,  i.s  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Romans.  It  covers  five  acres,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  mansions  in  Enjrland,  and  has  belon<red 
to  the  Percy  family  since  the  rei^n  of  Edward  II.  In  1^30, 
it  w;(«  repaired  at  an  expense  of  200.000/. 

A LON  I A.  d- loanee'!  or  LIMAN  PASHA.  le-rnSn/  pd/shi', 
(anc.  HiWiie,)  a small  island  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  Sea 
of  Marmora. 

ALO  ISHTAor  ALUSCIITA,  ^-loosh'tl  .sometimes  written 
ALOUCHTA,  a town  of  European  Russia,  on  the  S.  coast  of 
the  Crimea,  beautifully  situated.  22  miles  S.E.  of  Simferopol. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  considerable  importance. 
The  first  mention  made  of  it  is  in  the  sixth  century,  when 
its  castle,  which  bore  the  name  of  Alouston.  was  repaired 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  still 
crown  the  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built. 

ALOJTA,  ALOUTA,  or  ALUTA,  d-loo/tl  called  also  ALT. 
3lt.  a rapid  river  of  Transylvania,  ri.ses  in  the  W.  Carpathian 
Mountains,  crosses  ^Vallachia.  and  falls  into  the  Danube  at 
Nicop  ilis,  after  a course  of  about  270  miles. 

AL;)KA.  d lo/rd.  a city  of  Spain.in  Andalusia.  24  miles  N.AV. 
of  Mala;?a.  Agriculture,  pressing  of  oil.  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  are  the  chief  employments  of  the  people.  Pop. 
6794. 

A LORE.  d-l6r'.  a larse  villa^te  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Madras.  17  miles  N.M\  of  Nellore. 

ALORIE.  d-b/ree',  a larf?e  town  of  Western  Africa,  in 
Guine.a.  terri*r>ry  of  Yarriba.  E.  of  the  Kong  Mountains.  40 
miles  f S.W.  of  Katunga,  and  180  miles  N.E.  of  Lagos;  lat. 
8°  la'  N..  Ion.  5°  46'  E. 

ALOSNO,  d-los/no,  a town  of  Spain,  19  miles  N.W.  of  Hu- 
elva. Pop.  2S84. 

A LOST,  d/lost,  or  AALST,  dlst,  a town  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  near  the  confines  of  South  Brabant, 
15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Brussels,  and  3 miles  S.  of  the  Audegem 
station  of  the  Ostend  and  Biaissels  Railway.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  whicli  have  five  gates,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  Dender.  which  has  been  converted  into  a canal,  from 
Alost  to  its  junction  with  the  Scheldt  at  Termonde  or  Den- 
iernionde.  8 miles  below.  'I'he  handsomest  building  in  the 
town  is  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  Belgium.  'I'he  chief  public  institutions  liesides  the  college, 
a handsome  structure,  are  the  hosfiital.  the  academy  of  de- 
sign. the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  horticultural  so- 
ciety. Both  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Alost  are  of 
considerable  importance.  The  foianer  is  in  corn.  oil.  and 
particularly  hops,  which  are  extensively  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourh  10(1.  The  latter  are  chiefly  lace,  leather,  tobacco,  and 
the  various  products  of  numerous  breweries,  distilleries,  salt 
refineries.  Hax,  and  cotton  mills,  dye-works,  copper  and  iron 
foundries.  .Alost.  of  which  the  earliest  mention  in  charters 
is  .a.  D.  870.  was  anciently  the  capital  of  what  was  called  Im- 
perial Flanders.  Pop.  19,3s3. 

AL  )UCHTA.  See  Alooshta. 

AL  HJ’P.A.  See.Ai.ooTA. 

AL  IZAYN.A.  i-lo-thihid.a  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  N.E. 
of  Coin.  Pop.  2432. 

ALPEN.  dl'pen.  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  9 miles  N.E 
of  Geldern.  Pop.  779. 

ALPE/NA.  originally  called  .ANAMICKEE,  a new  count-, 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  .Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake  Huron  and 
Thumbs  Bay.  The  area  is  estimated  at  700  S(iuare  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  Thunder  Bay  River.  The  census  of  1850 
furnishes  no  returns  for  this  county.  Pop.  in  1800.  290. 

Ald'ERA.  dl-p,Vrd,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia.  30  miles 
N.E.  of  Albacete.  I’op.  2432. 

ALPES-BASSES,  ALPES-II.AUTES.  See  Basses-Alpes, 

IlArTKS-ALPi-S. 

ALPHA.  S-Pfa,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Kentucky. 

ALPHA,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  Ohio. 

AIJ’H'.AMSTONE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

AI.PHEN,  dPfen.  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  South 
Holland,  on  the  old  Rhine.  7 miles  E.  of  Leyden.  Pop.  2794, 
with  manufactures  of  linen  and  tobacco  pipes. 

ALPHEN-EN-RIFIL.  dPfen-^n-reel  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  .North  Brabant,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Breda.  Pop.  1725. 

.A  LPH  ITO.N,  aPte-toii  or  ilRfe-ton,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
ot  Suffolk. 

A LPH  EUS.  a river  of  Greece.  See  Rouphia. 

A LMMl  I NOT  )N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ALPH  )NSE  (al'fonz')  ISL.A.NDS.  two  small  i.slands  sur- 
n.unded  bv  extensive  reefs,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  N.  p .iiit  is  in  lat.  6°  59'  30"  S.;  Ion.  .52°  41'  E. 

ALPIGN.A.NO,  dl-pee!i-yd/no,  a town  of  Piedmont,  pro- 
vince of  Turin.  Pop.  1600. 

ALMM  NGT  )N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

ALPIRSB.ACH.  dPpeeiis-bdK',  a town  of  WUrtemberg,  on 
the  Kin/.ig.  Pop.  1680. 

ALPN.ACH,  dlp'n.dK,  or  ALPNACHT.  dlp/ndKt.  a village 
of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Unterwalden.  on  the  S.W.  arm  of 
the  Lake  of  Four  Cantotis.  ft  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lucerne.  Pop. 
1300.  The  Slide  of  Al/jnuck  was  a remarkable  wooden  rail- 
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way,  by  which  timber  from  Mont  Pilate  was  formerly  con 
veyed  down  to  the  lake. 

ALPS,  dips  a range  of  mountains  the  most  rem.arkable 
in  Europe,  whether  in  regard  to  extent  or  elevation : they 
form  a crescent-shaped  chain,  culminating  in  Mont  Blanc, 
and  covering  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  and  part  ol 
France,  Northern  Italy,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  'Turkey, 
forming  the  central  portion  of  the  great  mountain  sy.stem 
of  Southern  Europe,  which,  in  a manner  more  or  less  con- 
nected. extends  from  Cape  Finisterre,  on  the  .Atlantic  to 
the  Black  Sea.  Descriptively,  the  Alps  may  bt?  said  to  ori 
ginate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterr.anean  Sea.  between 
Lyons  and  Nice;  when,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Rhone 
from  the  affluents  of  the  Po,  the  chain  stretches  across 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  to  the  sources  of  the  Drave  and 
the  Salzach.  where  it  bifurcates.  The  N.  branch  covers  the 
country  round  Salzburg.  Styria.  and  Austria,  and  proceeds 
N.E.  to  Brody,  in  Galicia;  while  the  S.  branch,  after  having 
separated  Carinthia  from  the  A’enetian  territory,  subdivides 
on  the  frontiers  of  Illyria  into  two  branches,  including  the 
basin  of  the  Save,  and  appears  to  terminate  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Quarnero.  at  the  banks  of  the  Kulpa.  From 
this  river,  however,  a chain  stretches  S.E.  through  Dalmatia 
and  Bosnia,  lowering  down  at  the  river  Narenta,  (an  affluent 
of  the  Adriatic.)  wliich  is  now  conventionally  assumed  as 
the  S.E.  boundary  of  the  Alps.  From  the  slopes  of  the 
Alps  flow,  directly  or  by  affluents,  the  great  rivers  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Rhone,  and  Po.  From  the 
Jura  Moiuitains.  the  Alps  are  .separated  by  the  narrow  gorge 
through  which  the  Rhone  passes  below  Geneva,  from  the 
Apennines  by  the  valley  of  Savona.  E.  of  the  Col-de-'Tende. 

The  Alps  compri.se  the  following  divisions: — the  Western 
Alj)s.  (consisting  of  14  branches,)  which  have  a general 
direction  from  S.  to  N..  and  extend,  under  the  names  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  from  the  sea  to  Monte  Viso,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Po:  the  Cottian  Alps,  (consisting  of  9 branches,) 
which  prolong  the  chain  to  Mont  Cenis.  and  include  Mont 
Geiievre:  and  the  Graian  Alps.  (L.  Groibp.)  which  in- 

clude Little  St.  Bei’nard.  and  terminate  at  Alont  Blanc.  The 
Eastern  Alps,  or  tho.se  chains  which  extend  from  AV.  to  E., 
having  much  greater  breadth,  are  .separated  into  a northern 
and  southern  series:  the  former  comprise  the  Bernese  Alps, 
on  the  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  Alps  of  St.  Gall,  on 
the  N.W.  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  Noric  Alps,  which 
may  be  considered  as  extending  from  Lake  Constance  to 
the  Kahleiiberg,  near  Vienna,  and  the  Styrian  Alps,  a 
small  chain  between  the  Noric  and  Carnic  Alps.  'The 
southern  series  is  composed  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  between 
.Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa;  the  Lepontine  Alps,  thence 
to  Mont  Bernardin,  near  the  sources  of  the  Upper  Rhine; 
the  Rhetian  Alps,  which  terminate  at  Alonte  Croce,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Piave;  and  the  Carnic  Alps,  extending 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  river  Mur,  which  separates  them 
from  the  mountains  of  Bakony.  Mont  Blanc,  which  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  15.810  feet,  i.s  the  culminating  point 
of  the  Alps  and  of  all  Europe;  the  other  principal  summits 
are  Monte  Rosa.  15.208  feet,  F’insteraarhorn.  in  the  Ber- 
nese Alps.  14  026  feet.  Monte  A’iso.  12,585  feet,  the  Ortler 
Spitz,  in  the  Rhetian  Alps,  12.821  feet,  the  Gross  Glockner, 
in  the  Noric  Alps.  13.100  feet,  the  'Terglou.  in  the  Carnic  Alps, 
9380  feet,  and  the  Ei.senhut.  in  the  Styrian  Alps. 

The  passes  of  the  Alps,  called  in  French  co/.v,  that  is,  de- 
pressions. are  the  roads  by  which  communication  is  efiected 
between  disti-icts  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountains.  'They 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  1. 'Those  practicable  for 
wheeled  carriages:  2.  'Those  practicable  for  horses  or  mvdes; 
3.  'Those  suited  only  for  foot  passengers.  Of  the  first  class, 
by  far  the  most  freciuented,  is  the  Mont  Cenis,  6775  feet 
high,  forming, the  principal  route  from  Fratice  to  Italy:  the 
8implon.  6592  feet  high,  from  Valais  into  Piedmont:  and 
the  8plUgen,  6939  feet  high,  and  Bernardino,  leading  from 
the  Grisons  into  Lombardy.  Accoi-ding  to  their  altitude, 
the  Alps  are  .sometimes  (iivided  into  Low,  Middle,  and 
High.  In  the  first  of  these  divisions  are  included  all  from 
2U0U  to  5500  feet  high:  in  the  second,  tho.se  from  5500  feet 
to  8000  feet,  where  the  snoAv  line  commences:  and.  in  the 
third,  those  from  8000  feet  to  15.000  feet,  whose  summits 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  other  pri)icipal 
passes  are  the  Col  de  'Tende,  in  the  Maritime  Alps.  5 90 
feet:  the  pass  of  Mont  Gerfevre,  in  the  Cottian  Alps.  6500 
feet:  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  8150  feet:  the  pass 
of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  in  the  Lepontine  Alp.s.  6076  fret:  the 
Loiblberg,  in  the  Carnic  Alps,  and  the  Semmering.  in  the 
Noric  Alps.  'The  Stelvio,  in  the  Empire  of  Austria.  9100 
feet,  is  the  highest  carriage  pass  in  tlie  Alps,  and  that  of 
St.  Gothard  is  the  only  one  which  is  carried  ovto-  the  crest 
of  the  mountains;  the  others  generally  cross  by  the  beds 
of  torrents. 

'The  higher  Alps  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
present,  with  their  magnificent  glaciers,  the  innumerable 
cascades  which  are  precipitated  from  their  summits,  and  the 
forests  and  meadows  which  cover  their  flanks  the  most  im 
posing  and  picturesiiue  scenery  in  Europe.  It  is  calcu.lated 
that  in  the  range  of  the  Alps  there  are  fields  of  ice  covering 
an  area  of  1500  square  miles,  of  100  feet  in  .hickness  Gla 
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ciers  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  Alpine  regions,  but  those 
of  the  Alps  have  been  more  minutely  in vesti;xated  than  any 
others.  They  consist  of  masses  of  snow-ice  formed  in  val- 
leys above  the  line  of  perpetual  conijelation.  whose  prolon'ja- 
tions  extend  to  those  lower  down,  reachinsz;  freciuently  to 
the  borders  of  cultivation.  They  present  the  appearance  of 
a frozen  torrent,  frequently  several  miles  in  length,  tra- 
versed by  deep  rents  called  crevasses,  and  are  composed  of 
suow  melted  by  solar  heat,  and  frozen  into  granular  ice, 
constituting  a compound  of  ice  and  water  more  or  less  yield- 
ing, according  to  the  state  of  wetness  or  infiltration.  Gla- 
ciers are  constantly  subject  to  the  laws  of  fluids,  and, 
therefore,  by  no  means  stationary,  except  probably  during 
"inter,  but  continually  moving,  their  rate  of  progression 
during  summer  being  from  18  to  24  inches  in  24  hours.  On 
their  surface  they  bear  large  iiuantities  of  stones,  some  of 
them  of  enormous  size,  brought  down  from  the  mountain 
recesses  where  the  glaciers  originate.  These  heaps  are 
alternately  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  glaciers,  and  form  ter- 
minal cm  presenting  the  geologist  with  excellent  ma- 
terials for  studying  the  structure  of  the  mountains  whence 
they  have  been  derived.  In  thickness,  glaciers  range  from 
a few  feet  to  several  hundreds.  In  the  winter  of  1818-19, 
some  Swiss  glaciers  increased  so  greatly,  and  came  .so  far 
down  into  the  lower  valleys  as  to  sweep  away  whole  villages. 
In  the  valleys  above  the  gla  ders.  deep  lakes  are  sometimes 
formed  which  at  times  bursting  their  barriers,  rush  down 
the  gorges  and  lower  valleys  with  destructive  fury.  Small 
lakes  frequently  occur  in  the  Alps  of  great  altitudes  and  of 
considerable  depth.  They  are  to  be  met  with  near  the 
summit  of  many  of  the  cols  or  passes,  at  the  top  of  the 
water  sheds,  and  f >rm  the  natural  sources  of  streams,  which 
sometimes  have  their  courses  in  opposite  directions. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  connected 
with  the  Alps,  are  the  whirlwinds,  called  lourmentes  (tooa'- 
mixtO  by  the  French,  and  Guxe.n  (g66x^eu)  by  the  Germans. 
They  arise  with  great  violence,  often  accompanied  by  thun- 
der and  lightning,  tossing  the  snow  in  eddying  clouds, 
which  blind  or,  perhaps,  overwhelm  the  traveller:  and  fre- 
quently setting  in  motion  the  still  more  formidable  ava- 
LANCHE.  The  last  (called  in  French  Lavandic.,  Id'vS.vslF,  or 
L ivangp.,  Id'vftxzh';  German,  Laivine.  Id-’^ee^neh.  or  Lauwhif, 
16w-\VeeAieh)  may  be  described  as  enormous  masses  of  snow, 
which,  detached  by  various  causes  from  their  original  posi- 
tion. roll  with  tremendous  noise  and  force  over  rock  and 
precipice  down  to  the  plains  below,  overwhelming  man  and 
beast,  forest  and  dwelling,  in  one  common  destruction.  A 
touch  of  the  foot,  or  the  slightest  motion  of  the  air,  even 
that  produced  by  the  sound  of  a suiall  bell  or  other  instru- 
ment, is  often  sufficieiit  to  set  the  avalanche  in  motion. 
The  most  destructive  are  those  which  are  composed  of 
hardened  snow,  and  which,  rolling  or  sliding  down  from  the 
mountains,  carry  all  before  them.  From  the  freqxient  oc- 
currence of  avalanches,  some  parts  of  the  Alps  are  entirely 
uninhabited;  and.  in  others,  large  patches  of  the  tallest  and 
strongest  trees  are  left  standing,  in  order  to  arrest  theii  pro- 
gress: houses  are  built  under  the  shelter  of  rocks,  and  all 
other  available  means  adopted  to  avoid  the  effects  of  these  de- 
structive visitants. 

The  hi  jher  rid  gss  of  the  Alps  consist  of  granite,  gneiss  and 
other  primitive  rocks,  flanked  by  a wide  extent  of  limestone, 
sandstone,  and  slate.  The  summits  as-end  considerably 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  (in  this  latitude  about 
8900  feet  above  the  sea;)  glaciers  descend  as  low  as  3400  feet 
above  the  sea.  Wheat  is  raised  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet; 
oats,  at  490)  feet;  barley,  at  5100  feet;  the  oak  is  found  to 
the  height  of  4.500  feet;  pines  and  larches  as  high  as  6500 
feet  above  the  sea;  and  the  Alpine  rose  reaches  the  li  nit 
of  perpetual  snow.  The  mineral  products  are  chiefly  iron, 
copper,  and  lead;  but  (luicksilver.  rock-.salt.  and  some  gold 
and  silver  are  met  with.  In  the  French  .\lps,  near  Gre- 
noble, small  veins  containing  native  gold  have  been 
worked;  after  being  neglected  for  half  a century,  the 
works  were  resumed  in  1837. -Adj.  Alpine.  ^Fpin. 

AliFS.  a post-village  in  Nassau  township,  Rensselaer  co.. 
New  York,  21  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

ALPS.  LOWER,  or  ALPES.  HASSES,  See  B.asses-Alpes. 

ALP.S,  SWAHIAN.  See  Alb. 

ALPS.  UPPER,  or  ALPES,  IIAUTES.  See  IIaute.s-Alpes. 

ALPUEN’TE.  dl-poo-^n/ti  or  dl-pw^n'tA,  a town  of  Spain, 
48  miles  .N.W.of  Valencia.  Pop.  2356.  It  was  a Roman  .sta- 
tion. and  has  many  ancient  remains.  The  name  signifies 
“af  or  near  the  bridge.”  referring  perhaps  to  the  bridge  in 
the  \ieiriity  over  an  afiluenf  of  the  Guadalaviar  river. 

ALPU.I.\RRAS.  dl-poo-HdR/ais,  a mountainous  region  of 
Spain,  in  Granada,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Sierra  Nevad:i,  divided  in  1834  between  the  provinces 
of  Granada  and  Almeria. 

A LQUILV  A.  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Indiana,  62  miles 
E S.E.  of  Indiatiapolis. 

AL'RESFvlRD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

ALRESFORD.  New,  a market-town  of  England,  eo.  of 
Hants.  7 miles  N.E.  of  Winchester.  Pop.  1578. 

ALRESFORD.  Old,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants, 
uijoining  the  above. 


ALfflEWAS  or  ALDERWAS,  dPder-was,  a parish  of  Eng 
land.  CO.  of  Stafford. 

ALRdE.  (Alrbe,)  dPrb'eh,  an  island  of  Denmark,  at  Ihc 
mouth  of  Ilorsen.s-fiord.  Lat.  55°  50'  N.;  Ion.  10°  5'  E.  It 
contains  a village  called  .Alroa-Hy,  which,  with  the  district 
around,  forms  the  Danish  parish  of  the  .same  name. 

AI.SACE,  dl'sdss'.  {\j.  Alsatia.  al-sd/she-a;  Ger.  AY.so.w, 
sdss.)  one  of  the  old  German  provinces,  having  the  Rhine 
on  the  E..  and  the  Vosges  Mountains  on  the  \V.  It  was 
ceded  to  France  in  1648.  atid  now  forms  the  departments  of 
Ilaut  and  Has  Rhin,  (Upper  and  Lower  Rhine.) 

ALSACE,  dPsdss,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
Pop.  1299. 

AL-SALIK,  dl-sd'leek/,  or  AL-SALTII,  a town  of  Arabia, 
about  2 miles  from  its  S.  coast,  and  10  miles  N.E.  of  Capo 
Ras  Seilan.  It  has  200  houses. 

ALSDORF,  dlsMoRf,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prus.sia,  8 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Pop.  1095. 

ALSEN,  iiPsea,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic, 
duchy  of  Sleswick,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  channel,  between  lat.  54°  51'  and  55°  5'  N.,  and  Ion. 
9°  37'  and  10°  7'  E.  Pop.  22  500. 

ALSE.NO,  dl-si/no,  a town  of  Italy,  duchy  of  Parma,  18 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Piacenza. 

ALSFELD.  dlsff’^lt,  a town  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  on  the 
Schwalm,  26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Giessen.  Pop.  3700. 

ALSH,  LOCH,  loK  Slsh,  is  on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Ross,  opposite  the  S.  end  of  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

ALSLEBEN.  dlsffa'ben.  a town  of  Prirssian  Saxony,  i!i 
Merseburg,  on  the  Saale,  29  miles  S.  of  Magdeburg.  P.1945 

ALSLEBEN,  ALTDORF,  an  adjoining  village,  with  a 
castle  and  fief  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt  Des.sau.  Pop.  1424. 

ALSO-KUBIN,  ol'sho'koo'beenL  a town  of  Hiingary,  in 
Arva.  on  the  river  Arva.  32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Neusohl. 

ALSTAHOUG.  dl.s'ta-hoog'.  a mai  itime  village  of  .Norway, 
province  of  Nordland,  the  most  northern  bishopric  in  Eu- 
rope. on  the  S.  shore  of  the  island  of  Alsten.  l.,at.  64°  55'  N. 

ALSTE.A.D.  dlAsted.  a post-township  of  Cheshire  co..  .New 
Hampshire,  50  miles  IV.  by  S.  of  Concord.  It  has  several 
foundries  and  paper  mills.  Pop.  1318. 

ALSTE.N.  dPsten,  an  island  of  Norway,  province  of  Nord- 
land. Lat.  60°  N.;  Ion.  13°  E.  The  island  is  mountainous; 
one  of  the  Seven  Si.sters  attains  an  elevation  of  4379  feet. 

ALSTER.  dPster,  a river  of  Denmark,  in  Holstein,  flows 
into  the  Elbe. 

ALSTON,  a town  of  England.  See  Aldstone. 

ALSTON,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  district.  South  Carolina, 

ALSTONFIELD,  dPston-feeld,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford. 

ALSTON-MOOR,  a parish  of  England.  See  Aldstone. 

ALT,  dlt,  or  ALTEN.  dPten,  a German  word,  signifying 
“old,”  forming  the  prefix  of  numerous  names  in  Central 
Europe,  as  Alt-Ofen.  “ Old  Ofen  or  Buda.”  Such  compounds 
are  usually  given  under  the  name  to  which  they  are  prefixed. 

ALT.yb'ULLA.  dl-td-fooPyd.  a town  of  Spain,  6 miles  E.  of 
Tarrairona,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gaya.  Pop.  1119. 

ALTA  GRACIA.  dPtd  grd'se-d,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  New  Granada,  on  the  Orinoco.  40  miles  S.  of  Bogota. 

ALTA  G R ACl  A.  a town  of  La  Plata,  in  the  province  of  Cor- 
dova. 25  miles  S.W.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  4000. 

ALTA  GRACI.4,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Venezuela, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Maracaybo  Strait. 

ALTAI.  dl-tP  more  correctly  ALTA  YEEN  OOLA,  (/.  e. 
“golden  mountain.”)  the  name  of  a group  of  mountains 
projecting  into  the  plains  of  Siberia  from  the  N.IV.  angle 
of  the  elevated  table-land  of  Central  .\sia.  and  lying  between 
the  soui-ces  of  the  Irtish  on  the  W.  and  the  Yenisei  on  the 
E.  'I’he  literal  appropriateness  of  the  name  borne  by  a 
group  of  mountains  so  distinguished  at  the  present  day  for 
its  mineral  riches  is  probably  but  accidental.  The  country 
in  question  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Mongolian  tribe, 
called  the  Golden  Horde,  {orta  atent.)  and  it  is  consonant 
with  their  u.sams  to  suppose  that  they  dignified  with  the 
title  of  golden  the  re.sidence  of  their  chief,  or  the  locality  in 
which  he  fixed  his  camp ; and  that  the  name,  Alt.v  Y een  OtL.A., 
or  Golden  Mountain,  {alta  signifying  “golden,”  in  Mongo- 
lian.) which  denoted  at  first  only  the  court,  or  royal  resi- 
dence. came  at  length  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  territory  of 
the  tribe.  .4t  the  present  day  the  name  Altai  is  given  exclu- 
sively. both  by  natives  and  Russian  settlers,  to  the  country 
actually  occupied  by  the  Kalmuks.  and  is  thus  confined  in 
its  application  within  comparatively  narrow  bounds.  Eu- 
ropean geogi-aphers.  on  the  other  hand,  have  hitherto  used 
it  as  a general  denomination  for  a supposed  chain  of  moun- 
tains extending  continuously  from  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Irtish  W.  to  Lake  Baikal.  The  Altai  Mountains,  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  name  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  extend  through  6^°  of  latitude,  viz.  from  the 
vicinity  of  Tomsk,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Alatoo.  or  from  lat. 
56°  N.  to  the  nei  ihborhood  of  Bookhtarminsk.  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Bookhtarma  and  Irtish,  in  lat.  49°  30'  N.;  and 
through  7°  of  longitude,  from  the  mountains  of  Kolyvan, 
in  the  VV.,  (Ion  82°  E..)  to  the  Sayan  chain  in  the  E.  The 
sevei'al  ranges  embraced  within  these  limits  are.  proceeding 
from  N.  to  S.  and  from  W.  to  E.  as  follows: — The  Alatoo 
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winding  ^ery  irregularly  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  sending 
down  copious  streams  both  to  the  Ol)i  and  Yenisei;  the 
chain  of  Salair,  (sd-ld-eer'.)  separated  from  the  Alatoo  by 
the  valleys  of  the  Tom  and  Inya. 

T'o  the  S.  and  W.  of  these  mountains  lies  the  wide  valley 
of  the  Obi,  to  the  southward  of  which  we  find  the  following 
Alpine  ranges,  viz.  the  Hashalatsk,  Chechuliha  Tegeretsk, 
and  Kolyvan  Mountains,  all  striking  nearly  N.W. and  S.E.; 
then  the  Alps  of  Korgone,  Koksoo,  Oobinsk,  Toorgoosoon, 
(Turgusune.)  and  Oolbinsk : and.  bordering  on  t he  left  bank 
of  the  Katoonya.  the  Alps  of  Oorsool  (Urstil)  and  Teretinsk; 
on  the  right  bank,  the  chains  of  Kholsoon.  (Kholsune.) 
Katoonya.  and  Arghyte;  S.  of  these,  the  Shebenooha  (Sche- 
benhha)  chain  presents  to  the  N.  a concave  outline,  pro- 
longed towards  the  N.E.;  and  this  direction  of  the  moun- 
tain chain  becomes  more  frequent  on  the  E.  of  the  Ka- 
toouya.  The  ^aljar,  Kurai,  and  Toboshok  Alps  still  stretch 
from  N.W.  to  S.E..  but  the  Karagai  and  Moongoontaiga 
chains,  and  part  of  the  Sayan,  extend  in  a S.AV.  to  N.E. 
direction.  The  mountainous  region  thus  described  occu- 
pies an  area  of  about  40,000  geographical  s(|uare  miles, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England:  it  is  all  comprised 
in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  with  the  exception  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  AV)akan.  towards  the  N.E..  whi  h belongs  to  the 
government  of  Yeniseisk.  The  S.W.  slopes  of  the  tobinsk.  Ool- 
binsk. and  Toorgoosoon  ranges  pour  s!)me  stieams  into  the 
Irtish,  while  the  N.E.  face  of  the  Alatoo  range  contributes 
to  swell  the  Yenesei;  but  with  these  few  exceptions,  the 
waters  of  this  extensive  region,  the  rivers  of  which  are  large 
as  well  as  numerous,  all  How  into  the  m.iin  branch  of  the 
Obi.  The  Altai  group  has  been  descrii)ed  by  a geological 
writer  of  great  authority  as  a vast  promontory,  connected 
on  the  S.  with  the  mainland  of  primitive  rocks,  and  sur- 
rounded on  the  other  three  sides  by  an  ocean  of  diluvial 
deposits.  This  opinion  reiiuires  some  modific.ttion.  perhaps, 
as  far  as  regards  the  E.  district  of  the  Altai,  of  which  only 
the  N.  portion  presents  to  view  diluvial  formations.  The 
physiognomy  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  in  their  W.  and  S. 
divisions,  is  generally  grand  and  interesting.  The  rivers, 
which  are  very  numerous.  How  rapidly  with  full  streams:  and 
the  various  forms  of  the  stratified  and  metamorphosed 
rocks,  of  the  limestones,  porphyry,  and  granite,  with  the 
Bielki  (white  or  snowy  mountains)  in  the  distance,  lend  to 
the  scene  the  charm  of  perpetual  novelty.  The  banks  of 
the  Katoonya.  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  pi-esents  a 
andscape  of  the  most  impressive  character,  an  immense 
wall  of  rock  extending  from  W.  to  E.  supports  fields  of  per- 
petu.il  snow  and  glaciers,  from  the  midst  of  which  rise  nu- 
merous rocky  points,  pyramids,  and  truncated  cones:  while 
in  the  distance  are  seen  the  two  towering  peaks  named  the 
Eillars  of  the  Katoonya.  These  peaks,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  highest  summits  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  stand  on 
a wide  and  elevated  table-land  lying  between  the  sources 
of  the  Katoonya.  the  Bielaya.  (tailing  into  the  Tchuya  or 
Chuya.)  and  the  Berell,  which  joins  the  Bookhtarma. 
Glaciers,  spreading  from  the  bases  of  the  Bielookha  (Bie- 
lukha.)  or  ‘-snowy  cones.”  supply  the  fountains  of  these 
three  rivers.  The  absolute  height  of  the  Billars  has 
been  estimated  by  Dr.  Gebler  at  11.72.3  feet,  and  by  Tchi- 
hatcheff  at  12.790  feet.  The  area  covered  by  perpetual 
snow  in  the  Altai  is  very  considerable,  but  the  height  of 
the  snow  line,  which  is  very  irregular,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  yet  ascertained  for  any  locality  by  exact  observa- 
tion. It  is  supposed  to  be  relatively  high,  owing,  probably, 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  highland,  and  to  the  contiguity  of 
the  mountains,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
atmosphere ; and  in  the  S.  and  more  elevated  portion  of  the 
Altai,  its  general  elevation  do’^'.s  not,  perhaps,  fall  much 
short  of  8900  feet.  'The  glaciers  of  the  same  region  occupy 
a large  extent,  but  they  never  descend  far  below  the  snow 
line:  and  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  though  in  the  gra- 
nitic districts  of  the  Altai,  valleys  are  to  be  f>und  strewed 
over  with  blocks  of  granite,  which  in  some  places  occur  in 
great  numbers  even  on  the  crests  of  the  mountains,  yet 
boulders,  properly  so  called,  the  distribution  of  which  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  glaciers,  are  never 
met  with  either  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  the  Altai  or  the 
plains  surrounding  them.  'The  Altai  Mountains  owe  their 
reputation  and  importance  chieHy  to  their  mineral  trea- 
sures, rich  silver,  copper,  and  iroti  ores,  to  which  gold  has 
been  recently  added.  A variety  of  porphyry,  commonly 
styled  jasper,  which  is  formed  in  the  lathe  into  handsome 
vases,  and  takes  a fine  polish,  may  be  enumerated  among 
the  valuable  minerals  of  the  Altai. 

ALTA.MAllA.  Altta-ma-hawt,  a river  of  Georgia,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Oconee  and  Ogeechee.  in  the  S.E. central 
part  of  the  state.  It  flows  south-eastward  through  sandy 
plains,  which  are  partly  occupied  by  pine  barrens,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic.  12  miies  below  Darien,  and 
about  tiO  miles  S.W.  of  Savannah.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  30  tons  through  its  whole  extent,  which  is  about  1-10  miles. 

AE'IWMIKA.  il-ti-mee^rd.  a town  of  Mexico,  state  of  'Ta- 
maulipas.  10  miles  N.W.  of 'Tampico. 

AE'TA.MO.N'T,  AEta-mont',  a small  post-village,  capital  of 
Grundy  co..  'Tennessee,  situated  on  the  top  of  Cumberland 
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Mountain,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville,  was  laid  out  in  1848. 
in  the  midst  of  the  woods. 

AL'TA.MUBA,  dl-td-moo/rd.  a town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di 
Bari,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  28  miles  S N\ . of  Bari 
It  is  handsome,  has  a fine  cathedral,  a hospital,  and  a 
univei'sity,  founded  by  Charles  of  Anjou.  It  is  defended 
by  a good  castle,  and  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Lupatia.  Altamura  is  the  residence  of  the  royal  governor 
Pop,  16,000. 

ALt'TA  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Limestone  co..  Tex.as. 

AL'TAYTLLA,  dl'ti-viind,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Princip.ato  Ultra,  6 miles  N.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  2i  00. 

AL'TAYILL.A.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Citra.  9 miles  S.  of  Campagna.  Pop.  24oO. 

ALTAY,  Al-t<V,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co.,  New  York. 

ALTAY  MOUNTAINS.  See  Ai.t.\i. 

ALTDAMM,  AltMAmm,  a fortified  city  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Pomerania,  4 miles  E.S.E.  of  Stettin,  where  the  river 
Plbne  flows  into  Dammsche-see.  I’op.  2419. 

AL'TCAR,  AlUkar,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

AL'TDORE.  Switzerland.  See  Altorf. 

AL'TDORF,  dlUdoRf,  or  AL'TOKF,  dPtoRf,  a town  of  Bava- 
ria, on  the  river  Schwarzach,  in  a beautiful  and  fertile 
country,  13  miles  E.S.E  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  2700. 

AL'TDORF,  a town  of  IVurtemberg,  2 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Ravensburg.  Pop.  2107,  (Roman  Catholics.) 

AL'TDORF,  a village  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  in 
a fertile  district,  on  the  high  road  from  Offenburg  to  Frei- 
burg. Altdorf  is  also  the  name  of  numerous  other  localities, 
all  unimportant. 

AL'TE,  dPtd,  or  ALTA,  dPtd.  a village  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Algarve,  N.  of  Louie,  in  a basin-like  valley,  on  the 
border  of  a mountain  ridge. 

AL'TE  A,  dl-tiEd.  a seaport  town  of  Spain,  on  a bay  of  the 
same  name,  27  nnles  N.E.  of  Alicante,  on  the  Alger,  and  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  5502. 

ALTEN,dFten.  a river  of  Norway,  province  of  Finmark, 
rising  in  two  .sources,  falls  into  the  Alteufiord  after  a course 
of  about  50  miles. 

AL'TENA,  dPte-nd.  a town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  18 
miles  S.W.  of  Arnsberg,  on  the  Lenue.  Pop.  4100.  It  has 
manufactnres  of  iron  and  steel. 

AL'TENA.  Denmark.  See  Altona. 

AL'TENAU.  dPten-5w',a  mining-town  of  Hanover,  in  the 
Ilarz  Mountains,  E.  of  Klausthal.  Pop.  1620. 

AL'TE.N  AU  is  also  the  name  of  several  other  villages,  on 
in  Prussia,  and  one  in  Bavai  ia. 

AL'TENBERG,  dPteii-b^Rg',  (old  hill,)  the  name  of  nu 
merous  towns,  villages,  and  districts  throughout  Germany 
of  which  the  only  one  worthy  of  being  named  is  in  Saxony, 
20  miles  S.  of  Dresden,  capital  of  the  bailiwick  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  the  .seat  of  local  courts  of  justice.  Pop.  2036. 

AL'TENBRUCIl,  dPten-brbdK',  a town  of  llanover,4  miles 
S.E.  of  Cuxhaven.  I‘op.  2500. 

ALTENBURG,  dPten-bboRG.  or  SAXE-ALTENBURG.  sax 
dPteti-booRO.  (Ger.  Sad t sen- Alte.n burg,  sdk^sen-aJ'ten-t  66rg.) 
a duchy  of  West  Germany,  consisting  of  two  divisions, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  interposition  of 
Reuss-Gei'a.  'The  area  of  the  divisions  is  neai  ly  equal,  that 
of  Altenburg  containing  about  240  square  miles,  and  that 
of  Saal-Eiseuberg,  nearly  270  square  miles,  but  the  popula- 
tion of  the  former  far  exceeds  that  of  the  latter,  the  one  be- 
ing 85,400,  and  the  other  only  47,4.50.  'The  difl'erence  of 
population  is  accounted  for  by  the  different  characters  of 
the  surface  of  the  countries.  Altenburg  is  OJie  of  the  most 
fertile  and  best-cultivated  districts  in  Germany ; while  Smil- 
Eisenberg,  particularly  in  the  S.E.,  is  covered  with  moun- 
tains and  forests. 

AL'TENBURG,  (“old  castle,”)  a city  of  Germany,  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Altenburg.  26  miles  S.  ofLeipsic.  w ith 
which  it  is  connected  by  a railway:  hit.  50°  56'  N.,  Ion.  12° 
27' E.  It  is  walled,  and  though  irregularly  built  upon  seve- 
ral hills,  has  some  fine  streets  and  many  hand.some  edifices. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  higher  courts  and  government  offices, 
and  contains  7 churches,  a gymnasium,  a considerable 
library.  3 hospitals,  philosophical.  Horticultural,  historical, 
and  antiquarian  societies,  a drawing  academy,  a theatre, 
&c.  'The  chief  manufactures  are  of  linen,  woi-sted.  bi  andy, 
starch,  porcelain,  optical  instruments,  &c.  Pop.  17,459. 

AL'TENBURG,  (Ilun.  Magyar  Omr,  mCd'yCR^  o'vaRf,)  a 
market-town  of  Hungary,  47  miles  S.E.  of  Yienna,  in  a 
marsh,  on  an  island  of  the  Leytha.  Pop.  3400.  At  least  48 
places  in  Germany  have  the  common  name  of  Altenburg. 

AL/'TENBURG,  a village  of  Perry  co.,  MLssouri,  about  5 
miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi. 

AL'TENDDRF,  dPten-doRf',  (“old  village.”)  the  n.ame  of 
numerous  villages  in  Germany,  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Hanover, 
Holstein,  Austria.  Prussia,  and  Saxony.  'The  largest  is  a 
village  in  Moravia,  on  the  Podelskybache,  near  Olmutz. 
Pop.  2020 

AITTENGAARD,  iPtgn-goRd',  a .seaport  town  of  Norway, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Finmark.  on  the  Alten.  at  the 
head  of  a fiord.  53  miles  S.S.W  '•f  Hammerfest.  hit.  69°  55 
N’.,  Ion.  23°  6'  20"  E..  near  the  N.  limit  of  the  cultivation  of 
barley.  In  1842,  195  vessels,  mostly  Russian  and  Nor 
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wegian,  entered  its  port,  with  cargoes  valued  at  68,729/., 
and  185  cleared  with  cargoes  of  an  aggregate  value  of  72.400/. 

ALTEN-UOTTEHN,  dl/ten-got/tfrn,  a village  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Erfurt. 

ALTENIIEIM,  dl/ten-hlnie',  a village  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  situated  in  a rich  champaign  country. 

ALTENIIOF,  dPten-hof',  a village  of  Denmark,  duchy  of 
Sleswick,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Eckernfdrde.  Pop.  600. 

ALTENKlKCdlEN, dPten-keeRK'en,  (i.  e.  old  churches,”) 
a fortified  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Lower  Rhine,  16 
mil(;s  N.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  'VVied.  There  are  several  other 
phices  in  Germany  named  Alteukirchen. 

ALTENMARKT,  dl/ten-nuiRkt',  (i.  e.  “old  market,”)  the 
name  of  numerous  unimportant  places  in  Germany. 

ALTENPLATIIOW,  dl/ten-pld/tov,  a village  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  regency  of  Magdeburg,  circle  of  Jerichow.  Pop. 
1565. 

ALTENSTADT,  dPten-st^tt',  (i. e.  “old  town,”)  the  name 
of  seven  unimportant  places  in  Bavaria,  two  in  Hesse,  one 
in  WUrtemberg,  and  one  in  Austria. 

ALTEXSTEIG  or  ALLTENSTAIG,  Men-stro',  a town  of 
WUrtemberg,  on  the  Nagold,  28  miles  S.W.  of  Stuttgart. 
Pop.  2000.  It  has  a castle  and  various  manufactories. 

ALTER-DO-CIIAM  (or  CIllO,)dl-taii:/do-sbi/(\Ng,  (almost 
shdwng.)  a walled  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Alemtejo, 
on  the  Ariz,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Portaleirre.  Pop.  2000. 

ALTEK-DO-CIIAM  or  CIIlO,  dl-taiu/do-sha/f^Ng,  a town  of 
Brazil,  on  the  Tapajos,  at  its  junction  with  the  Amazon,  10 
miles  S.  of  Santarem. 

ALTERNON  or  ALTARNUN,  iPtar-non,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Cornwall. 

ALT-GR.\D1SKA,  ilt-grd-dis'kd,  a fortress  of  Austria.  Sla- 
vonia, on  the  Save,  opposite  Berbir,  or  Turkish  Gradiska, 
and  24  miles  S.W.  of  Poschega.  Pop.  2300. 

ALTHALDENSLEBEN,  dlt-haPdens-la'ben,a  town  of  Prus- 
sia. in  Saxony,  on  the  Bever,  13  miles  X.IV.  of  Magdeburg. 

ALTIIORNE,  ^Pthorn.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

ALTIIORP  (iPthorp)  MANOR,  in  the  co.  of  Northampton, 
England,  about  6 miles  N.W.  of  Northampton.  It  has  been 
possessed  by  the  Spencer  family  for  upwards  of  three  centu- 
ries, and  is  famous  for  its  noble  library. 

ALTIIORP  MANOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln, 
on  the  Trent,  where  joined  by  the  Stamford  and  Keadby 
Canal. 

Al/riN  or  ALTYN,  il-tin/,  or  TELETSKOI  or  TELET- 
SKOE,  ti-lSt-skoP,  a lake  of  Siberia.  320  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tomsk, 
.t  is  of  irregular  shape,  75  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  by 
2l)  miles  in  avertge  breadth,  and  traversed  by  a head  stream 
ot  the  Obi. 

ALTKIRCH,  dlt'kegRk/,  (i.  e.  “old  church,”)  a manufac- 
turing town  of  France,  department  of  llaut  Rhin,  (Alsace.) 
17  miles  W.  of  Basel.  Pop.  in  1852,  3611. 

ALTMUIIL,  (Altmuhl,)  dlt/mUl,  a river  of  Bavaria,  rises  7 
miles  N.E.  of  Rothenburg.  passesl.ieutershausen,  Gunzenhau- 
sen,  and  Eichstadt.  and  joins  the  Danube  at  Kelheim.  The 
project  of  Chai  lemagne  to  join  the  Altmuhl  with  theRegnitz, 
and  so  unite  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube,  has  been  recently  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Bavarian  government:  and  the  Ludwigs  Oxnul, 
or  canal  of  the  Maine  and  Danube,  between  Bamberg  on  the 
Regnitz,  and  Dietfurt  on  the  Altmuhl.  thus  connects  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  German  Ocean.  The  iron  boat  Amsterdam 
en  yVeenen  performed  the  first  voyage  direct  from  Amsterdam 
to  Vienna  in  August,  1846. 

AL/TO,  a post-office  of  Louisa  co.'  Yinrinia. 

ALTO,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co..  Texas. 

ALTO,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan. 

ALTO,  a post-office  of  Howard  co.,  Indiana. 

ALTO,  a post-township  forming  the  south-western  extre- 
mity of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1264. 

ALT-(ETTTNG,  dlt-oPting,  (?'. e.  “Old  Hitting,”)  a market- 
town  of  Bavaria,  41  miles  S.W.  of  Passau.  Pop.  1500.  In 
one  of  its  numerous  relirious  edifices,  is  the  tomb  of  the 
famous  Austrian  general  Tilly.  See  QItting. 

ALT-OFEN,  dlt-6Ten,  (i.e.  “Old  Ofen  or  Buda.”)  a muni- 
cipal town  of  Hungary,  forming  almost  a suburb  of  Buda. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Sicambria  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Pop.  9150. 

ALTO.MONTE,  dl'to-mon'td.  or  ALTAMONT,  dlMid-mont/,  a 
town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  12  miles  S.W.  of 
Cassano.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  iron,  and  a .salt  spring.  Pop.  4600. 

ALTON,  dPton,  a market-town  and  yjarish  of  England,  co. 
of  Hants,  on  the  Wey,  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Winchester.  It  is 
the  polling  place  for  the  county.  Pop.  31.39. 

AIH’ON,  dPton,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

ALTON,  a post-township  of  Belknap  co..  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  Cocheco  Railroad,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Concord.  Pop. 
2018. 

ALTON,  a post-village  of  Sodus  township,  Wayne  co.,New 
York,  is  situated  on  a branch  of  the  Syracuse  and  Rochester 
Railroad,  lO  miles  N.  of  Lyons. 

ALTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Denton  co.,  Texas,  is 
4bout  240  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Austin  City,  and  a few  miles  W. 
of  the  main  fork  of  Trinity  River.  It  is  situated  in  a rich 
farming  district,  which  produces  cotton,  wheat,  and  Indian 
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corn,  and  is  well  supplied  with  timber.  The  county  is  ti9r 
versed  by  the  large  forests  called  the  “Cross  Timbers."' 
Alton  has  sprung  up  since  1846. 

ALTON  a i)ost-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio,  on  thr 
National  Road.  9 miles  W.  of  Columbus. 

ALTON,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan. 

ALTON,  dPton.  a city  and  port  of  entry.  .Madison  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Mississippi  River,  21  miles  above  St.  Lou  is,  3 mile* 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  76  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Springfield.  It  is  the  market  and  shipping  point  of  a large 
scoi)e  of  interior  i)raii  ie  counti’y,  from  w'hich,  grain,  hay, 
fruit,  and  lime  are  e.^ported.  The  trade  of  Alton  is  facili- 
tated by  two  long  lines  of  railroad,  viz.,  the  Chicago  Alton 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  'I’erre 
Haute  Railroad.  The  city  contains  a large  Roman  Catiiolic 
Cathedral,  9 or  10  chiirciie.s,  1 or  2 banks,  and  5 printing 
offices,  fi’om  which  2 daily  and  2 weekly  newsi)apers  are 
issued.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  diocese  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  southern  Illinois.  Alton,  whicli  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  the  state,  has  grown  rapidly  since  the  state 
penitentiary  was  locate(l  there  in  1832.  The  penitentiary 
has  recently  been  removed  to  Joliet.  Limestone  and  stone 
coal  are  abundant  in  this  vicinity.  Population  in  1850, 
3875 ; in  1860,  6332. 

ALTONA  or  ALTENA,  iFtp-nJ,  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  though  tlie  most  recent,  yet  the 
largest  and  most  populous  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  a little  below  Ilamburg.  Of  its  six 
churches,  the  only  one  deserving  of  notice  is  the  high 
church,  which  has  t'wo  towers,  and  is  considered  the  finest 
in  the  duchy.  Among  other  buildings  may  be  mentioned 
a g>hnnasium,  with  a library  of  12.(i00  volumes,  an  orphan 
hospital,  and  a large  infirmary.  The  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  Altona  are  extensive,  and  have  been  carefully  fos- 
tered by  the  Danish  government,  which  has  endeavoured, 
by  special  privileges  aiid  immunities,  to  attract  to  it  part  of 
tile  extensive  commerce  previoi'sly  monopolized  by  Ham- 
burg. Notwithstanding  the  nipid  and,  for  a European 
continental  town,  almo.st  unprecedented  rise  of  Altona, 
Hamburg  maintains  its  pre-eminence,  and  has  even  con- 
verted the  former  into  a kind  of  subui’b  where  the  mer- 
chants of  the  latter  reside,  not  to  carry  on  but  to  retire  fiom 
business.  Perhaps  the  most  important  manufacture  of 
Altona  is  that  of  tobacco.  One  single  factory  em]»loys  12' 
persons,  and  works  up  600.006  jiounds  per  annum.  Theothe 
public  works  are  soa])  and  oil  works,  dye-works  for  woollen 
goods,  chemical-works,  vinegar-works,  a type  foundry,  an  ex 
tensive  linen  and  cotton  printlield,  n peries.  tanneries,  an 
breweries,  famous  for  their  beer.  The  railways  recentl 
completed  in  the  neighboi  hood  have  added  greatly  to  the 
importance  of  Altona,  both  in  a commercial  and  military 
point  of  view.  Its  harbor  is  only  a winter  haven  of  the 
thii-d  class:  but  the  large.st  merchant  ves.sels  once  over  the 
bar  of  Blankenese.  can  unload  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town. 
The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Altona  is  238;  and  that 
of  the  vessels  of  all  kinds  that  visit  the  port  annually  has 
been  stated  as  high  as  5000.  I’op.  of  Altona  proi)er  in  1845, 
32.200:  but  including  (Jtteusen  and  Neumtihl.  which  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  its  sulmrus,  37,oOO;  in  18c0.  4o,.V24.  Other 
three  places  in  Holstein  and  eleven  in  ditfereut  parts  of 
Germany  have  the  name  of  Altona. 

AL'TON  BA  Y,a  i)ost-office  c'f  Belknap  co..New  Hampshire. 

AL'TON  BAR.NES.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

AI/TON  HILL,  a j)()st-otfice  of  .Macon  co..  Tennessee, 

Ali'TON  P.\N'Ci:.AS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

AL'TON  PlirOHS,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  1 
mile  S of  Alton  Barnes.  8ee  Ai.veto.n. 

ALTOo'NA,  a thriving  borough  of  Blair  co  . Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Central  Railroad,  214  miles  \V.  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  117  miles  E ot  Pittsburg.  It  stands  near  the  E. 
base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain,  where  the  railroad  begins 
to  ascend  it.  It  contains  1 1 churches.  1 high-school.  2 banks, 
3 newspaper  offices,  6 hotels,  and  extensive  machine-shoi)s 
of  the  railroad  company,  who  employ  about  8ii0  operatives. 
Locomotives  and  railway  cars  are  manufactured  here  Laid 
out  in  1849.  Po]).  in  ls60,  3591  : in  186.4,  about  45  4). 

ALTOON-KIIPREE  or  ALTUN-KTUPRI.  ai'toon'  kyoo/pree, 
(i.e.  “golden  bridge,”)  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Ab 
toon-soo,  (gold-river.)  60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mosul.  It  is  .said 
to  have  8000  inhabitants,  but  its  population  has  been  much 
reduced  by  plague  and  famine. 

ALTORF  or  ALTDGRF,  iiPtor.f,  a town  of  Switzerland, 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and  9^  miles 
S.  of  Schwytz.  It  has  a decorated  tower,  .said  to  mark  the 
place  where  'fell  shot  the  ayiple  off  his  son’s  head.  Burgien, 
the  reputed  birthplace  of  Tell,  is  a village  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

ALTORF.  Bavaria.  See  Ai.tdorf. 

ALTORFF,  ^I'touff/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Meurthe. 

ALTRINGHAM,  .^Ptring-am,  or  ALTRINCHAM,  a mar- 
ket-town and  chapelry  of  En'gland,  co.  of  Chester,  on  Bowdon 
Downs.  8 miles  S.W.  of  Manchester.  Pop.  of  chapelry,  4488. 
It  has  some  manufactories. 

ALTSOL,  dlPsOl,  or  ZOLIUM,  an  old  imperial  free  towr 
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of  Hungary.  72  miles  N.  of  Pesth,  on  the  Gran,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Szalatna.  On  a rocky  height  is  the  remains 
of  a castle,  supposed  to  have  hetni  built  in  1457,  once  the 
fa\orite  hunting  seat  of  King  Mathias  1..  called  by  the 
liungarian  peasants,  “the  good  King  Mathias,”  now  prin- 
cipally used  as  a prison.  Pop.  2000. 

*ALT8T.'ETTEN,  (Altstatten.)  dlttstJt'ten.  a town  of  Swit- 
zerland. S miles  S.E.  of  St.  Gall,  near  the  llhine.  Pop.  1000. 

.\LTSTKEL1TZ,  ^lt-.str:l/lits.  a walled  town  of  Mecklen- 
burg. circle  of  Stargard,  in  a plain,  near  the  Miihlenbach, 
which  here  forms  a lake,  58  miles  N.N.W.  of  Berlin.  Pop. 
294:;. 

ALTUN-KUPRI.  See  Altoox-Kupree. 

ALTER  A,  dl-tooh'A,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Palencia,  25  miles  W.S.W.  of  Castellon  de 
la  Plana.  Pop.  1:505. 

ALTVVARP,  IlEwaRp,  a village  of  Prussia,  Pomerania, 
on  the  Great  Ilaff.  E.  of  Uckermiinde.  Pop.  1200. 

ALTWASSER.  ilt-w.is/ser,  a village  of  Prussia,  35  miles 
S.M'.  from  Breslau. 

ALTZEY.  See  Alzey. 

ALUM  BANK,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ALUM  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  Delaware  co.,  and  flows 
into  Big  Walnut  Creek,  about  8 miles  from  Columbus. 

ALUM  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Bastrop  co..  Texas. 

AliUM  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio. 

AL'UM-POOlU,  a town  of  llindostan,  in  the  Deccan,  on 
the  Kistna. 

ALU.M  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Yirgini.a. 

ALUM  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Virginia. 

ALUSIITA.  See  Aloosht.\. 

ALUTA.  See  Aloota. 

ALVA.  ^Pva,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stir- 
ling, 7 miles  N.E.  of  Stirling.  Pop.  2092. 

ALVAIl,  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Banff. 

ALVAN,  ^Pvan,  a post-otlice  of  .lefferson  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

ALVAR,  dl'var',  AL'VUR'or  AL'WUR',  a principality  of 
Upper  llindostan,  between  lat.  27°  and  28°  N.,  N.W.  of  the 
district  of  Agra,  and  S.W.  of  Delhi.  Area,  3000  square 
miles.  In  Mohammedan  histories  it  is  sometimes  called 
Mewat.  and  its  inhabitants  Mewaties. 

ALVARADO.  iil-vd-rd/Do, a small  town  and  portof  Mexico, 
40  miles  S.E.  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  port  is  capable  of  admitting 
vessels  of  12  and  13  feet  draught.  There  is  a dockyard  at 
Alvarado. 

ALVARADO,  a river  of  Mexico,  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  streams,  ri.sing  in  the  mountains  of  the  .state  of 
Oajaca,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  'agoon  or 
harbor  of  Alvarado,  after  flowing  a direct  distance  of  120 
miles  from  the  junction  of  the  head  streams. 

ALVARADO,  a post-town  of  Alameda  co..  California. 

ALVA  Y.VZERE,  dl-vi-d-zA/rA,  a town  of  I’ortugal,  province 
of  Beira-Baixa,  31  miles  S.  of  Coimbra.  Pop.  1343. 

ALVECIIURCII,  Alv/church,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
IVorcester. 

ALVEDISTON,  commonly  pronounced  asffon,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

ALVELEY,  Alv/lee.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

ALVERCA,  Al-vAR'kA.  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Estremadura,  on  the  Tiigus,  with  a small  port,  16  miles 
N.E.  of  IJsbon.  Pop.  1275. 

ALYERCA,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  17  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Guarda.  Pop.  780. 

ALVEKDISCOTT,  pronounced  and  sometimes  written 
ALSCATT,  APscqt.  a parish  of  Ihigland.  co.  of  Devon. 

ALVERNIA,  Al-vARtne-A.  a village  of  Tuscany,  on  a moun- 
tain of  Its  own  name,  2 miles  N.  of  Chiusi.  Its  monastery, 
founded  A.  n.  1218  by  St.  Francis  d’Assisi,  was  the  cradle  of 
the  Franciscan  order. 

AiVVERSON,  a post-office  of  Ingham  co..  Michigan. 

AliVERSTOKE,  dPver-stoke,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants. 

ALVES.  iPvez,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Elgin. 

AiyVESCOl'i',  or  AFscot,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Ox- 
ford. 

ALWESTON,  or  ilksffon,  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 9 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bristol.  In  this  parish  are  ves- 
tiges of  two  Roman  camps. 

AIjVESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

AL'VFTON  or  ALTON,  APton.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford. 

A LV I E,  APvee,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness. 

ALVIGNA.NO,  Al-veen-yd/no,  a town  of  Naples,  5 miles  N. 
ot  Cajazzo.  Pop.  2U00. 

ALl  I.NCZ,  bl'vintsL  a town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maros,  6 miles  S.IV.  of  Karlsburg. 
Pop.  3309. 

AIA'INGII.VM,  APving-h.am,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of 
!.iucoln. 

.MAINGTON,  APving-ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Okmcester. 

ALV’^NGTON,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

AIA'I.’GTON,  IVEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ALVIMIA.  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
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ALVISO,  Sl-vee'so,  a small  town  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  head  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  A steamboat 
runs  regularly  between  this  place  and  San  Francisco. 

ALVITO,  dl-veeffo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  7 miles  S.E. 
of  Sora.  Pop.  32(i0. 

ALVOR,  dl-voR^.  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Algarve, 
on  a streamlet  of  the  same  name,  8 miles  N.E.  by  E.  of 
Lagos. 

ALVORNINHA,  dl-voR-neen'yd,  a town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Estremadui'a,  54  miles  N.  of  Lisbon. 

ALWALTON  or  AL^LERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Huntingdon. 

ALWINGTON,  dPwing-ton,  a parish  of  England,  co,  cf 
Devon. 

ALYTH,  d/lith,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
cos.  of  Perth  and  Forfar,  12  miles  W.  of  Forfar.  Pop.  2910. 

ALZANO-MAGGIORE,  dl-zd’no-mdd-jo'rA,  a village  of 
Northern  Italy,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  2100. 

ALZENAU,  dltAsenOw',  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Kahlbach,  20  miles  E.  of  Frankfortron-the-Main.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a local  court,  and  has  a royal  castle.  Pop.  1041. 

ALZEY,  dlt/sT.  a walled  town  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  on 
the  Selz,  19  miles  S.S.WL  of  Mentz.  Pop.  4583.  It  has 
some  trade  in  leather. 

ALZONNE,  irzonn',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Aude,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Carcas.sonne,  on  the  Canal  du  Midi. 
Pop.  (1852;  1598. 

A>I,  dm,  a frontier  stronghold  of  Afghanistan,  on  the 
Indus,  between  that  river  and  the  Mabeeu  Hills,  50  miles 
N.E.  of  Attock. 

AMACE'iVTA  a postroffice  of  Wayne  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

AMACURA.  d-md-kootrd,  a river  of  South  America,  fall- 
ing into  the  great  southern  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  la  t.  8° 
34'  N.,  and  Ion.  00°  7'  W.;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  forming  the  boundary  between  British  and  Colom- 
bian Guiana.  It  is  navigable  for  small. vessels  to  the  influx 
of  the  Yarakita,  lat.  8°  N. 

AMADEEYEH,  AMADIAH,  or  AMADIEII,  d-md-dee/ya, 
a fortified  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Koordistan,  on  a tri- 
butary of  the  Tigris,  65  miles  N.NMV.  of  Mosul.  . There  is 
here  a tomb  much  frequented  by  Moh.ammedan  devotees. 

AMAGANtSETT,  a post-village  of  East  Hampton  town- 
ship, Suffolk  co..  New  York,  near  the  E.end  of  Long  Island, 
about  25  miles  from  Riverhead. 

AMAGER,  d'md-gher,  sometimes  erroneously  called 
AMAK,  an  island  of  Denmark,  separated  from  the  island 
of  Seeland  and  city  of  Copenhagen  merely  by  the  harbor  of 
the  latter;  indeed,  part  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Chri.s- 
tianshavn  are  built  on  it.  Area,  about  20  square  miles.  It 
is  flat,  well  cultivated,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  kitchen 
garden  of  the  capital,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  means 
of  bridges  across  the  harbor. 

AMAKOOSA,  AMACUSA,  or  AMAKOUSA,  d-md-koo'sd, 
an  island  in  the  Japanese  Empire,  off  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Kioosioo  or  Kiusiu.  'The  centre  of  Amakoosa  is  in 
about  lat.  32°  20'  N.;  Ion.  130°  15'  E. 

A:\IAK00TAN  or  AMAKUTAN.  See  Koorile  ISLiNUS. 

AMAKOSA.  See  K.^ffr.\ria. 

AMAL,  d'mdl,  a town  of  Sweden,  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  We- 
nei'sborg. 

AMALFI,  d-mdPfee,  (L.  AmaVphis,)  a decayed  city  and 
seaport  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Citra.  on  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno,  and  23  miles.  S.E.  of  Naples.  Lat.  40°  38'  N . ; Ion. 
14°  37'  10"  E.  'The  position  of  the  city  is  extremely  pic- 
turesque, extending  over  the  summits  of  a series  of  lofty 
rocks,  still  crowned  with  embattled  walls  and  ruined 
towers — memorials  of  its  former  greatness.  Its  trade, 
which  at  one  time  comprehended  that  of  all  the  Levant, 
has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared;  and  with  it  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  population,  which  has  fallen  from 
50,000  to  less  than  4000.  Amalfi  rose  early  into  import- 
ance, having  attained  the  height  of  its  prospeiity  during 
the  eleventh  century,  at  which  time  it  was  the  great  mart 
of  all  kinds  of  Eastern  merchandise.  It  assumed  the  form 
of  an  independent  rei)ublic,  and  continued  to  retain  its 
rank  as  a commercial  and  maritime  city  for  several  centu- 
ries. when  it  fell  into  a decay  from  which  it  never  after- 
wards recovered.  Amalfi  took  an  active  part  in  theCim.sades. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Flavia  Gioja,  to  whom  the  invention 
of  the  mariner’s  compass  has  been  assigned,  and  of  Masa- 
niello,  the  fisherman  of  Naples. 

A.M  AL'LAROORAM/,  a town  of  llindostan,  in  theCircarr 
on  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Godavery,  65  miles  E N.E.  ol 
Masulipatam.  Its  inhabitants,  who  exceed  5900,  aie  en- 
gaged in  weaving  cotton  fabrics. 

AMAM15AHI.  a-mdm-bree',  or  AMAMBAY.  i-miiu-W.  a 
mountainous  range  and  river  of  South  Ameiica.  'J'lie 
mountain  range,  about  200  miles  long,  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay  Rivers;  and 
from  its  eastern  slope  flows  the  river  of  the  same  name  E. 
to  the  Parana,  which  it  joins  after  a total  course  of  about 
100  miles. 

AMANA,  d-md-nd/,  a river  of  Venezuela,  prc'  *nce  of  Cu- 
mana,  rises  a little  tV.  of  Urica.  and  falls  ink  toe  Gulf  of 
Paria,  its  entire  course  being  about  140  miles. 
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AM  ANA,  3-mi-ni',  a lake  in  Brazil,  formed  by  a bifurca- 
tion of  the  Tijuaca.  It  lies  in  lat.  2°  35'  S..  Ion.  ti4°  38'  W., 
and  is  about  20  miles  long  by  It)  miles  broad.  About  8 miles 
N.  of  the  lake  is  a village  of  the  same  name. 

• A.MANAPOOR,  i-ma)i4-poor/,  a military  station  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  Lat.  7°  15'  N.;  Ion.  80°  45'  E. 

AMANCE,  d'mftNs.s/.  a village  and  commune  of  France, 
department  of  Aube,  12  miles  fi  om  Bar-sur-Aube. 

AMANCE.  (anc.  Ame.ultiu'i)^  village  of  France,  department 
of  Meurthe.  37  miles  N.W.  of  xNancy. 

A.MAN'CE,  a small  river  of  France,  department  of  Aude, 
falls  into  the  Aude  beiow  Basse-Fontaine. 

AMAN'DA.  a post-ofbce  of  Greenup  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Ohio  Kiver.  138  miles  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

AMANDA,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio,  90  miles  N.W. 
of  Columbus.  Fop.  117  ' . 

AMANDA,  a village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  in  Lemon  town- 
ship on  the  Miami  Canal,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Hamilton. 

AMANDA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fairfield  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Zanesville  and  Maysville  Turnpike.  8 miles  S.W. 
of  Lancaster,  the  county  seat,  and  130  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Fop.  1702. 

A.MANDA,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio,  about  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Finley.  Fop.  1470. 

A.^^ANDA.  a township  of  Allen  co..  toward  the  N.W.  part 
of  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Big  Auglaize  River,  about  10 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Lima.  Fop.  1178. 

AMAN'D.WILLE,  a post-office  of  Elbert  co.,  Georgia, 
about  90  miles  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

AMANLIS,  d'm6.\e'lee/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ille-et-Vilaine.  Fop.  (1852)  2721. 

AMAN'rE.\,  d-n4n-ta/d,  a fortified  seaport  town  of  Naples, 
15  miles  S.W.  of  Co.senza.  Fop.  3000. 

AMANUS.  See  ALMA-DAGH. 

AMARANTE,  d-md-i4n'tA  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Minho,  on  the  Tamega.  a tributarj'  of  the  Douro,  38 
miles  N.E.  of  Oporto.  Fop.  40U0.  It  is  a very  ancient  town, 
and  has  a fine  bridge,  which  was  fre<iuentlj'  contested  dur- 
ing the  war  in  1809. 

AM  ARAFOORA,  AMARAFURA.  ^m  d ra-poo'ra,  or  UM'- 
MERAFOO'RA,a  fortified  city,  and  formeriy  the  capital  of 
the  Burmese  dominions,  on  the  Irrawadi.  6 miles  N.E.  of 
A.va.  Eti  1800,  the  population  was  estimated  at  175,000.  but 
the  seat  of  government  having  been  transferred  to  Ava  in 
1819.  it  has  since  rapidly  declined.  Most  of  its  houses  are 
of  bamboo,  and  near  it  is  the  temple  with  the  great  bronze 
Blatue  of  Gaudama.  brought  from  Aracau  on  its  conquest 
by  the  Burmese  in  1784. 

AMARGURA,  d-maR-goob-a.  an  island  and  volcano  in  the 
South  Facific  Ocean,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  Lat.  17° 
58'  S.;  Ion.  174°  16'  W. 

AMARIBO,  d-md're-bot,  or  MANA,  md'nd'.  a river  in 
French  Guiana,  rises  about  lat. 3°  35'  N.,  and,  after  a course 
of  146  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

AMA.S1A,  AMASIEH,  or  A.MASIYAH.  a-m5/see'a,  a city 
of  .\sia  Minor,  on  the  Yeshil-lrmak,  (anc.  Iris,)  95  miles 
N.W.  of  Seevas,  and  63  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Samsoon.  It  has 
nearly  4000  houses,  of  which  3500  are  Turkish,  350  Arme- 
nian, and  120  Greek;  whence  its  population  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  20.000  to  25.000.  It  stands  on  both  banks  of 
the  river,  between  almost  pei-pendicular  rocks;  a handsome 
stone  bridge  connects  its  two  divisioT)s.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  stone;  it  has  a strong  citadel,  a fine  mosque, 
well-supplied  bazmirs.  and  a considerable  trade  in  silk,  of 
which  48.000  okes.  or  132.000  pounds,  (an  unusual  crop.) 
were  produced  in  its  vicinity  in  1840.  It  exports  silk  and 
salt.  Outside  of  the  city  are  the  excavated  tombs  of  the 
kings.”  described  by  Strabo,  a native  of  Amasia. 

AMA.STRA,  i-mls'trd,  AM AS'.-iR AH.  or  AMASREH. 
^-m.'is'reh.  (anc.  Ainus/I.ris.)  a fortified  seaport  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  a rocky  peninsula  in  the  Black  Sea.  60  miles  N.E. 
of  Ereglee.  Fop.  about  SOO.  It  has  a bay  on  its  E.  side, 
where  vessels  anchor  in  3 or  4 fathoms  of  water. 

AMATAKA.  See  York  1si.\\T). 

A.MATHONTE.  i-nrt-thon'tA.  (anc.  Am'athus,)  a village  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  near  its  S.  coast,  apparently  the  same 
place  as  Old  Limasol.  See  Lim.vsol. 

AMATITLAN,  d-md-tee-tliln',  or  AMITITAN,  d-mi-tee- 
tdn^  a town  of  Central  .A.merica.  state  of  Guatemala,  about 
15  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Guatemala.  Lat.  14°  30'  N.;  Ion. 
90°  17'  W.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  none  of  the  houses 
have  more  than  the  ground  story:  they  are  principally  con- 
structed of  mud.  beaten  hard  with  a wooden  mallet  after 
being  put  into  a wooden  box  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
walls;  which  box  is  moved  from  place  to  place  until  the 
desired  height,  length,  and  breadth  are  attained.  Each 
house  has  a large  yard  and  a plantation  of  cactus  attached 
to  it.  the  leaves  of  which  are  cut  and  ranged  in  long,  nar- 
row sheds,  to  preserve  the  cochineal  insect  in  the  winter 
season.  'I’he  wells  in  the  town  are  all  brackish;  and  most 
of  those  in  the  vicinity,  particularly  in  low  situations,  are 
boi’ing  hot,  but  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  impurities, 
amatitlan  is  a place  of  some  antiquity,  having  been  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  .Jesuits,  who  had  large  sugar 
estates  in  the  vicinity.  The  inhabitants,  nearly  all  mulat- 
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toes  and  samboes,  are  active,  industrious,  and  ent«rprising, 
Fop.  from  10.000  to  12.000. 

A.MATRICE,  ti-md-tiWch.i,  a ‘-'wn  of  Naples,  province  ot 
Abi  uzzo  Ultra  11..  22  miles  N.  o,.  .vquil.a  Fop.  5000.  It 
has  a manufactory  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  a 'f  belles 

lettres. 

AM.UXICHI.  d-md.x-ee/l<ee.  a seaport  town,  and  the  '’ani- 
tal  of  the  Ionian  island  of  8anta  Maura  or  Leucadia.  on  its 
E.  coast,  and  separated  fi'om  the  castle  of  Fanta  Maura,  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  island,  by  a lagoon  about  1 mile 
across.  Fop.  of  town  and  citadel,  COOO.  'I'he  haibor.  im- 
proved by  a mole,  is  adapted  only  for  small  craft.  Aniaxichi 
is  the  residence  of  a Greek  archbishop  and  of  a British  go 
vernor.  Opposite  the  town  is  an  a(}ueduct.  remarkalile  I'oi 
its  length,  nearly  destroyed  by  the  late  eartlujuake.  and 
near  it  ai’e  remains  of  Cyclopean  walls,  probably  those  of 
the  ancient  LnAcas. 

AMAV.  d'nn'F.  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Liege,  on  Hie 
Meuse,  and  on  the  railwav  from  Namur  to  Liege.  14^  miles 
S.W.  of  Liege.  Fop.  2470.  many  of  whom  are  brickmakers. 

AMAZON^  am4-zon.  (Sp.  pron.  d-md-thonU)  sometimes 
called  MARAS  )N, ’m.^-rdn-yon/,  ORELLANA,  o-r^l-yd/nd, 
or  SOLIMOHINS,  the  largest  river  not  only  of  South  Amo 
rica,  but  of  the  globe,  (though  the  ^Mississippi  is  longer.)  has 
its  .sources  among  the  Andes,  in  the  interior  of  Feru.  and 
pursuing  first  a N.V'.,  and  then  a slightly  N.E.  cour.se 
almost  across  the  entire  continent,  empties  the  drainage  of 
more  than  half  of  South  America  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
by  two  great  mouths,  the  southern,  called  Fara  River, 
which  enclose  on  three  sides  the  large  island  of  Joannes 
or  Marajo.  The  outlets  of  this  giant  stream  are  almost 
directly  under  the  equator,  and  in  about  56°  W.  Ion.  Its 
entire  length  is  about  4000  miles,  and  such  is  its  volur  e 
and  impetuc..  that  it  carries  its  waters  unmixed  into 
the  sea  to  the  distance  of  above  eighty  leagues.  The 
breadth  of  the  largest  mouth,  according  to  the  Imjxu-ial 
Gazetteer,  is  96  miles;  but  the  two  arms,  with  the  island 
included,  cover  a width  of  perhaps  250  miles.  Geographers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  which  stream  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
parentage  of  this  great  fiood  of  waters;  some  assigning  it  to 
the  Tunguragua,  and  others  to  the  Ucayale  and  Apurimac. 
Our  own  opinion  inclines  to  the  first  named  as  the  most 
western  braiich,  and  most  direct  in  its  course,  though  not  the 
largest ; but  the  same  pi  inciple  decides  in  the  case  of  the  IM  is- 
sissippi.  which  is  also  the  more  direct  in  its  course,  though 
much  inferior  in  length  and  in  volume  of  water  to  its  giv^t 
tributary  the  Missouri.  But  great  as  is  the  Mississippi,  it 
must  yield  both  in  quantity  of  water  and  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  tributaries,  to  the  Amazon,  the  king  of 
rivers.  The  Amazon  has  its  sources  among  the  slopes 
of  the  Andes,  in  the  interior  of  Feru.  and  between  10° 
and  14,)-°  S.  lat.  and  70°  and  77°  W.  Ion.  The  Tungurar 
gua  or  Upper  MaraSon.  the  most  western  branch,  rising  in 
Lake  Lauricocha.  in  lat,  10°  30'  S..  and  Ion.  7C°  25'  W., 
flows  N.W.  to  a little  N.  of  C°  S.  lat.,  and  neaidy  79°  W.  Ion., 
where  it  bends  to  the  N.E..  which  cour.se  it  maintains,  with 
slight  variations,  to  its  exit  under  the  equator;  so  that  in 
crossing  the  continent  from  its  most  western  curve,  its 
windings  deviate  within  6°  of  a direct  eastern  course,  in  a 
flow  of  about  3000  miles.  Fassing  E.  on  the  southern  side, 
there  enter  the  Amazon,  in  the  order  named,  the  Huallaga, 
the  Ucayale,  the  Jabary  or  Yavary — all  from  Feru;  the  Ju- 
tay,  Jurua.  Teffe  or  Tefe.  Coary,  Furus,  Madeira,  d'apajos, 
Xingu.  and  Tocantins,  from  Brazil;  while  from  the  N., 
commencing  at  the  Napo,  in  Ion.  73°  30'  W.,  and  following 
the  s.Hme  order,  there  are  the  Futumayo  or  l^a  fi-oin  Eejua- 
dor,  the  Japura  or  Caqueta.  the  Rio  Negro  and  Trombetas 
from  New  Granada.  Venezuela,  and  Noi-thern  Brazil.  Be- 
sides these  main  tributaides.  there  are  smaller  afliuents  and 
sub-tributaries,  that  elsewhere  would  be  clas.sed  as  large 
rivers,  numbering,  according  to  .some  geographers,  more 
than  200.  The  sources  of  the  Tunguragua  or  Upper  Mara- 
fiion.  of  the  Huallaga  and  the  blontanrt — one  of  the  main 
confluents  of  the  Ucayale— are  all  within  a few  miles  of  each 
other;  so  that  assume  which  we  may  of  the  three  rivers 
just  named  as  the  parent  stream,  its  origin  will  be  nearly  • 
the  same.  The  Apurimac.  however,  another,  and  the  lai-gest 
confluent  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Ucayale,  I'ises  in  a small 
lake  in  lat.  15°  38'  S..  and  Ion.  75°  W.,  nearly  5°  forther  S. 
than  the  other  sources  of  the  Amazon.  Of  the  great  tri- 
butaries. the  .Madeira  has  a coui  se  of  about  2000  miles.  11m 
Rio  Negro  of  1500.  and  the  Ucayale,  Tapajos.  Xingu.  Toc  an- 
tins. and  Caqueta  or  Japura  pei  haps  fioin  1(100  to  1200  miles 
each.  These  affluents,  with  their  sub-tributaries,  poui-  into 
the  parent  sti'eam  the  drainage  of  the  greatest  river  basin  — 
area  estimated  at  from  1.5(  0 000  to  2.500  000  sejuare  miles — in 
the  Icnown  world,  finding  its  outlet  into  the  ocean  through 
one  main  channel.  The  Amazon  or  Grellana  is  called  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  'I’unguragua  or  Upper  M ura- 
fion  to  the  junction  of  the  Ucayale;  and  from  thence  to  its 
junction  with  the  Rio  Negro  it  is  frequently  called  the 
Solimoens:  and  from  this  point  to  the  oc-an  it  receives  the 
same  appellation  as  that  by  which  it  is  known  to  foreigners. 
According  to  Lieutenant  Herndon,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  who  explored  this  river  in  1852,  from  its  sources  U 
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its  moutli,  by  order  of  his  government^ — the  Amazon  is 
navigable  on  the  Ucayale  l)rauch  to  a point,  at  high  wa- 
ter, distant  3360  miles  from  the  ocean,  on  the  lluallaga 
brmch  to  2815  miles,  and  on  the  main  stream  to  San  IJorja, 
about  3000  miles  for  vessels  of  5 or  6 feet  draught  at  low 
water.  It  is  probable  that,  if  the  same  system  of  boating 
were  adopted  as  in  the  Western  United  States,  these  streams 
might  be  ascended  by  steamboats  to  points  still  higher  than 
those  named  above.  In  connection  with  its  innumerable 
r-rauches,  this  river  opens  to  the  ocean  perhaps  not  less 
than  10.000  miles  of  interior  navigation  for  large  vessels, 
independent  of  its  singular  union  with  the  Orinoco, 
through  the  Cassiquiare  and  Rio  Negro  rivers.  The  Ama- 
zon is  500  yards  wide  at  the  mouth  of  the  lluallaga,  about 
2S30  miles  from  its  mouth;  at  Nanta,  2325  miles  from  the 
sea.  it  is  | of  a mile;  J of  a mile  at  Loreto;  1^  mile  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Jabary;  from  4 to  5 miles  opposite  the  mouth 
of  JapuiA;  1 mile  above  Coary;  10  miles  at  Gurupa; 
about  35  miles  above  the  separation  of  its  channels  of  e.xit, 
where  it  is  perhaps  150  miles  wide.  Accortling  to  Hern- 
don's table  of  distances,  it  is  3044  miles  from  Oroya,  at  the 
head  of  the  lluallaga  branch,  to  the  Para  mouth.  The 
Amazon  is  studded  with  islands  (some  of  them  quite  large) 
tlu-oughout  its  course;  it  flows  with  a current  varying 
from  1 mile  to  3.7  miles  an  hour,  with  a general  average  of 
about  2^^  miles,  and  with  a depth  of  from  42  feet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  lluallaga.  to  312  feet  in  the  Para  branch,  just 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Delta.  These  measurements, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  more  recent  facts  in  this  sketch,  are 
teken  from  Lieutenant  Herndon’s  Explorations  down  the 
Valley  of  the  Amazon.  The  Amazon  is  perceptibly  affected 
by  the  tides  as  far  as  Obidos.  a distance  of  about  400  miles 
from  its  mouth.  During  the  rainy  season  it  overflows  its 
banks,  submerging  the  country  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The 
Amazon  abounds  in  fish,  turtle,  and  alligators.  It  traverses 
a region  of  almost  inexhaustible  fertility,  covered  with  dense 
and  lofty  forests.  “If  the  name  of  primeval  forest.”  says 
Humboldt,  “can  be  given  to  any  forest  on  the_  face  of  the 
ea.'-th.  none  can  claim  it  perhaps  so  strictly  a.s  tho.se  that 
till  the  connected  basin  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  . Amazon.” 

A remarkable  feature  of  this  river  is  the  bore,  which  occurs 
at  its  mouth,  two  days  before  and  two  days  after  full  moon. 
On  the.se  occasions  the  waters  of  the  ocean  rush  into  the  river 
in  huge  waves  of  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height,  three  or  four 
of  which  follow  each  other  in  siiccession  with  irresistible 
force.  These  are  .sometimes  very  destructive  to  small  craft 
on  the  river,  whence  originated  probably  the  Indian  name 
of  the  stream — Am.^ssona.  d-mds'so-ni',  signifying  -boat  de- 
gtrover.”  The  mouth  of  the  Amazon  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1500  by  Viscount  Yanez  Pin9on;  but  the  first  Euro- 
pean who  descended  the  stream  was  P'rancis  d'Orellana.  a 
Spaniard,  who.  in  153.1.  sailed  from  the  mouth  cf  the  Rio 
Napo  to  the  ocean.  With  this  adventurer  originated  the 
stoi’y  of  a community  of  female  warriors  whom  he  .saw  (a.s 
he  relates)  in  great  numbers  on  the  river  banks  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent,  and  whom  he  represents  as  similar 
in  their  customs  to  the  Amazons  of  antiquity.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Indian  name  of  the  river  (Amassona) 
may  have  sugge.sted  to  Orellana  the  fable  of  the  Amazons. 

A.MtAZON.  a village  of  Roone  co.,  Illinois,  about  15  miles 
N.E.  of  Relvidere. 

AM.\/ONAS,  d m3-sotn.^.s,  a department  in  the  N.  part  of 
Peru,  divided  into  the  provincesof  Chachapoyas and  IMaynas. 

AM,\ZUMA,  d-m^-zoo^md.  a large  town  of  West  Africa,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,  about  lat.  5°  10'  N.,  Ion.  6°  10'  E. 

AMRAHIKOI,  dm-bd-be-koyt  a village  of  Lower  Egypt,  58 
miles  .N.W.  of  Cairo. 

A.MH.ACIA.  See  Amroise. 

A MR  A LEG  A,  dm-bd-lA/gd,  a town  in  the  island  of  Ma- 
dura. Malay  archipelago.  It  lies  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  and  is  surrounded  by  fine  wood,  has  a temple,  and 
4000  inhabitants. 

A.MRAKj&S.  d.M'bd'r.i/.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde.  Pop.  (1852)  2701. 

A.MR.lTIIvI,  dm-bd-tee'kee,  an  island  in  the  South  Pa- 
• citic.  one  of  the  Feejee  group,  of  a dome  shape,  and  rising 
to  the  hei”:ht  of  750  feet.  Lat.  17°  47'  S. ; Ion.  179°  10'  W. 

A.MBATO  or  H.AMB.VTO.  dm-bd/to,  a nevado  or  snowy 
summit  of  the  Andes,  W.  of  Cordillera,  immediately  N.  of 
Arequipa. 

A.MBATO.  dm-bd'to,  or  HAMBATO,  ASIEN'TO  D’,  d-se- 
dn'to  ddm-bd/to,  a town  of  Ecuador,  100  miles  S.E.  of 
Quitcj.  It  was  destroyed  in  1698  by  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi, 
ft  was  rebuilt  shortly  afterwards,  and  .soon  l)ecame  more 
fl<  urishing  than  before.  It  has  some  good  buildings, 
and  an  active  trade  in  grain,  sugar,  and  cochineal.  Pop. 
12,0v»0. 

AMB.\Z.\C,  ^M'bd'zdkL  a town  of  P'rance,  department  of 
Haute- Vienne,  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Limoges.  Pop.  3021. 

AMBELAKIA,  dm-bd-ld'keea  or  A.MPELAKIA.  a town 
of  Pluropean  Turkey,  province  of  Thessaly,  on  the  S.  slope  of 
Mount  Ossa,  above  the  pass  of  Tempe.  15  miles  N.E.  of  La- 
rissa. It  was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  cotton  and  yarn 
spinning  and  dyeing,  but  the  former  has  been  nearly  anni- 
hilated by  the  cheaper  productions  of  England.  The  popu- 
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lation  in  1798  was  4000;  it  afterwards  rose  to  SOOO,  and  now 
has  sunk  below  3000. 

AM'BER  or  AMBGIEEPC,  a town  of  Hindostan,  Rajpoo- 
tana.  5 miles  N.E.  of  Jeypoor,  and  formerly  capital  of  the 
Jeypoor  dominions. 

AMtRER,  a post-village  of  Otisco  township,  Onondaga  co.. 
New  York,  is  situated  near  Otisco  Lake,  about  14  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Syracuse. 

AMBEKG,  dmtb^RG.  a walled  town  of  Bavaria,  formerly 
capital  of  Upper  Palatinate,  on  both  sides  of  the  vils,  35 
miles  E.  of  N uremberg.  It  is  well  built,  has  broad  and 
clean  streets,  and  contains  a lyceum.  gjminasium,  theologi- 
cal seminary,  normal  school,  public  library,  and  several  en- 
dowed hospitals.  It  has  a royal  manufactory  of  arms,  which 
produces  yearly  from  10,000  to  20,000  muskets  of  the  best 
quality;  and  also  manufactxires  of  cotton  stuffs.  Here,  on 
August  21,  1796,  the  Archduke  Charles  defeated  the  rear- 
guard of  the  P'reuch  army  under  General  Jourdan.  Pop. 
12.912. 

AM/BER-GATE,  a station  on  the  North  Midlan  Railway, 
England,  co.  and  10^  miles  N.  of  Derby. 

AMBERGRIS  (am/ber-grees')  KEY. an  uninhabited  island 
of  Central  America,  Yucatan,  off  the  N.E.  shore  of  British 
Honduras.  Length,  20  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.;  average 
breadth,  3 miles.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  ambergris 
found  on  its  shores. 

AMBl^RIEUX,  O.M'bA're-uh/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ain,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bourg.  Pop.  2158. 

AM  B E R L E Y,  am/ber-le.  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

AMBERSON’S  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

AMBERT,  6M'baiR/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Puy- 
de-D6me,  on  the  Dore,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Clermont.  Pop. 
(1851)  81.33,  with  extensive  paper-works  and  manufactures 
of  ribbons. 

A.MBIALET,  SM'be'^-la/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Tarn.  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Alby.  Pop.  32  '6. 

AMBIL,  ^m-beeP,  one  of  the  smaller  Philippine  islands, 
70  miles  S.W.of  Manila,  couhiining  a lofty  volcanic  moun- 
tain. 

AMBI.J,  dm-bP,  a village  of  Netherlands,  province  of  Lim- 
burg. Pop.  685. 

A.MBLAU  or  AMBLAUW,  ^mbMCw'.  an  island  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Booro.  Lat.  3°  52' 
S. , Ion.  127°  16'  E.  It  is  10  miles  long,  and  dependent  on 
the  Dutch  government  of  .Amboyna.  Pop.  733. 

AMBLECOAT  or  AMBLECOT’IC,  am/bel-kote.  a hamlet  of 
England,  co.  of  Stafford,  half  a mile  N.  of  Stourbridge. 
Pop.  1633. 

AMUILER’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Loirisa  co.,  Virginia. 

AMU5LESIDE,  a market-town  and  cha])elry  of  England, 
CO.  of  Westmoreland,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  Lake  Win- 
dermere. 12^  miles  N.W.  of  Kendal. 

A.MBLEsi’ilN,  amtoelz-ton,  a parish  of  South  IVales,  co. 
of  Pembroke. 

AMBLETEUSE.  fiM'b'l-tuz/.  a decayed  seaport  of  France, 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  English  Channel,  6 
miles  .\.  of  Boulogne.  Pop.  581.  Here  James  II.  landed 
after  his  abdication  in  1689;  and  ne<ar  it  is  the  celebrated 
granite  column  which  Napoleon  erected  to  the  grand  army 
in  1805. 

A.MBLEVE.  imtold-veh.  a river  in  Prussia,  flows  W.,  and 
falls  into  the  OurthelO  iniles  N.of  Dnrbuy.  Ith  isacourse  of 
about  50  miles,  of  which  the  last  7 are  navigable. 

A.MBGISE.  ft.Mb'wdz',  (anc.  Amhalcia,)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Indre-et-Loire.  on  the  Loire,  and  (m  the  rail- 
way from  Orleans  to  Tours,  14  miles  E.  of 'fours.  Pop.  (1852) 
4762.  Its  ancient  castle,  memorable  in  history  as  the  re- 
sidence of-many  French  kings,  has  been  lately  modernized 
and  improved.  .Amboise  is  celebrated  im  ihe conjuration 
iV Amboise,'"  formed  against  the  Guises,  in  1560.  It  has  ex- 
tensive manufactures. 

AMBOISE.  ain'boiz/ or  Smb'wdz',  a cape,  island,  and  an- 
chorage of  Afriui.  coast  of  Benin ; lat.  3°  58'  N.,  Ion.  9°  15'  E. 

AMBO'LOor  AMBOULE,  dm-booP.  a town  of  the  island 
of  Madagascar;  lat.  24°  15'  S.,  Ion.  47°  0'  E,  in  a rich  and 
beautiful  valley,  on  a stream  of  the  same  name. 

A.MBOLON,  dm-bo-16iP,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
S.AV.  of  Mindoro:  lat.  12°  9'  N..  Ion.  121°  12'  E. 

AMBON.  5M'b6N‘^^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Mor 
bihan.  Pop.  2175.  with  a small  port  on  the  Penerf. 

A.M'BOOlU,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of,  and 
108  iniles  W.S.W.  of  Madras. 

A.MBOW  or  .AMBAU.  dm'b6w/,a  small  island  in  the  South 
Pacific,  one  of  the  Feejee  group;  lat.  16°  30'  S.,  Ion.  178°  E. 
It  is  only  one  mile  in  length,  and  aliout  half  a mile  in 
breadth,  but  is  of  importance,  having  a large  town  of  tha 
same  name,  and  being  the  seat  of  a kind  of  sovereign 
authority. 

.A.MB  JY',  a post-township  of  Oswego  co..  towards  the  N, 
part  of  .New  A'ork,  about  17  miles  S.E.  of  Pulaski.  Pop.  ] 102 

AMBOY,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio.  Pep.  1033. 

AMBOY,  a post-office  of  .Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio. 

AMBOY,  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigjin.  See  APPENDIX. 

AMbOY,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  lowi 
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AMBOY  centre,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co.,  New  York. 

AMBOY,  PERTH,  New  .Jer.se3'.  See  Perth  Amroy. 

AMBOYNA  or  AMBOINA,  lin-boPna,  (Malay,  Ambun, 
• “dew,”)  an  island  in  the  Malay  Arcliipelaj^o,  the  most  im- 
portant, thou>;h  not  the  largest  of  the  Moluccas,  lying  E.  of 
Booro,  lat.  (Allavy  Point)  3°  S.,  Ion.  127°  Sit'  E.  The 

island'  is  about  30  miles  long,  by  about  10  miles  in  breadth 
at  its  broadest  part,  though  generally  it  is  not  above  5 or  6 
miles;  area.,  282  .square  miles.  It  is  subject  to  earthiiuakes ; 
is  of  a primitive  formation,  granite  in  some  localities  rising 
even  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  while  in  others  it 
underlies  serpentine  and  recent  calcareous  deposits;  in  the 
valley  the  .soil  is  of  a reddish  clay,  mixed  with  sand.  Cloves 
are  the  staple  product,  the  annual  quantity  produced  being 
from  500,000  to  600,000  pouud.s.  In  1796  the  island  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British,  and  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1801,  at 
the  peace  of  Amiens;  but  was  again  taken  in  1810,  and 
finally  restored  to  Holland  in  1814,  at  the  treaty  of  Paris. 
The  government  of  Amboyna  includes,  besides  the  above, 
Zooroo.  Amblau,  Ceram,  and  several  smaller  islands.  Pop. 
(1841)  29.592. 

AMBOY.N  A,  AMBOIANA,  or  AMBOYANA,  am-boi-a/ni, 
capital  of  the  above  island,  and  of  the  Dutch  residence  or 
government  of  Amboyna,  Moluccas;  lat.  of  Fort  Victori.a, 
3°  41'  7"  S.,  Ion.  128°  10'  E.,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Amboyna.  It  is  of  a triangular  form,  is  clean  and  neat,  and 
regularly  built,  with  straight  and  wide  streets,  intersected 
by  numerous  streams,  planted  on  either  side  with  shrub- 
bery. A public  garden  is  attached  to  the  town,  and  a row 
of  houses,  adorned  with  a double  row  of  nutmeg-trees,  and 
occupied  by  the  principal  inhabitants,  terminates  in  a long 
esplanade,  leading  to  the  citadel  of  Fort  I'ictoria.  The  Bay 
of  Amboyna  is  about  20  miles  long  and  from  2 to  7 broad, 
the  roads  secure  and  commodious,  and  the  anchorage  good, 
with  a depth  of  from  20  to  45  fathoms.  Pop.  of  the  town 
in  1841,  8966. 

AMBRApIA,  and  AMBRACIUS  SINUS.  See  Arta. 

AMBRIHRES,  dM'bre-ain/,  a town  of  France,  department 
and  6 miles  N.  of  Mayenne,  on  the  Varenne.  Pop.  1221. 

AMBRIM,  iin-breenP,  an  i.sland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  New 
Hebrides,  lat.  16°  9'  30"  S.,  Ion.  167°  50'  E.  It  is  50  miles  in 
circumference,  fertile,  and  cultivated. 

AMBRIZ,  am^briz  or  im-breez/,  a small  independent  Ne- 
gro kingdom  of  Africa,  S.  of  Guinea,  with  a port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ambriz,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about 
70  miles  N.  of  Loanda.  Slavery  is  unknown  in  this  little 
territory,  and  among  its  singular  customs  is  the  prohilii- 
tiou  of  horses  and  beasts  of  burden.  Its  capital  is  Que- 
branza.  At  the  port  there  are  Portuguese  and  American 
stores,  and  it  has  an  extensive  trade  in  gum  and  ivory. 

AMBRIZETTE,im-bre-zett'or  dm-bre-z^t^hl,  a kingdom  of 
Africa,  in  South  Guinea,  between  the  Congo  and  Ainbri- 
zette  Rivers,  with  a town  on  the  coast,  about  30  miles  N. 
of  Ambritz. 

A.MBROOK  ISLAND,  a small  island  of  Russia,  in  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  about  21  miles  N.E.  of  Domesues  Point. 

AMBRONAY,  dM'bro'n,V,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ain,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Bourg.  Pop.  1737.  It  has  an  an- 
cient Benedictine  abbey. 

AM^BROSDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

AM^BROSETOWiV,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  M'exford. 

AMBROSIA,  am-bro^zhe-a.  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa. 

AM^BRYN,  an  island  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  South 
Pacific,  lat.  16°  14'  S.,  Ion.  168°  24'  E. 

AMBUKOL,  dm'boo'koP,  a village  of  Nubia,  on  the  Nile. 
Lat.  18°  4'  31"  N.;  Ion.  31°  34'  46"  E.,  about  8 miles  IV.  of 
which  is  a waste  named  Haagbarlak,  the  superficial  stratuui 
of  which  is  coarse  sandstone,  containing  many  silicious 
fossil  trees,  parts  of  which  are  splintered  off  by  the  pea- 
santry and  used  as  gun-tlints. 

AMEDorAMlD.  See  Diarbekir. 

AMEENANA,  d mee'nd^nl..  a town  of  Sinde,  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Narra  and  Indus,  12  miles  N.  of  Sehwan. 

AMEIDE,  d-mPdeh.  a village  of  Netherlands,  on  the  Lek, 
with  a brewery.  Pop.  1070. 

AMELAN'D,  d/me-ldnt',  an  island  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  North  Sea,  4 miles  N.  of  the  coast  of  Friesland;  lat.  53° 
30'  N..  Ion.  6°  15'  E.  The  island  is  13  miles  in  length  from 
E.  to  W.,  by  2 miles  in  width. 

AMELIA,  d-m.Vle-d.  or  AMERIA.  d-m;l/re-d,  a town  of  the 
Papal  States,  delegation  of  and  22  miles  S.W.  of  Spoleto;  it 
is  the  .see  of  a bishop,  having  a cathedral,  3 chui  ches,  and 
some  convents.  It  was  the  ancient  Airu^Jria,  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  Umbria,  and  the  birthplace  of  Roscius,  the  cele- 
brated Roman  actor,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  Cicero. 
Pop.  5500. 

AMELIA,  a-meeffe-a,  a county  towards  the  S.E.  part  of 
Virginia,  has  an  area  of  300  sijuare  miles.  The  Appomattox 
river  forms  about  half  of  the  boundary,  enclosing  it  on 
nearly  all  sides  excepting  the  S. ; it  is  also  drained  by  the 
Namazine,  Flat,  and  Deep  Creeks.  The  surface  is  somewhat 
liversified;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  naturally  fertile,  but 
Impoverished  by  long  cultivation.  A portion  of  the  land 
tias  been  “ turned  out,”  and  can  be  bought  at  a merely  no- 
minal rate.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Richmond 


and  Danville  Railroad.  Organized  in  17.34.  Capital,  Amelia 
Court  House.  Pop.  10,741;  of  whom  3086  were  free,  and 
76.75  slaves. 

AMELIA,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  in  Batavia 
township,  25  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Cincinnati. 

AMELIA  COURT  HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital  ol  Arne 
lia  CO.,  Virginia,  47  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond.  It  contain# 
very  few  dwellings. 

AMELIA  ISLAND  is  .situated  on  the  coast  of  Nas.sau  co.. 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  Florida.  It  is  about  16  miles  in  length, 
and  4 in  breadth,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
channel  of  fi’om  2 to  4 miles  wide.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile. 

A.MELIE-LES-BAINS,  a'm.Vlee'hi'biNo',  or  ARLES-LF.S- 
BAINS,  aRpla'b^.vg',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Pyrenees-Orientales,  3 miles  W.  of  Ceret. 

AM  END,  ^m^nt,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  Pop.  S40. 

AMENI  or  AMENY,  i'uiA/nee',  one  of  the  Laccadive 
Islands;  lat.  11°  6' N.,  Ion.  72°  41'  E.  It  is  of  a circular 
form,  1 or  I5  miles  in  diameter. 

AMENI  A,  :i-niee'ne-a,  a post-village  and  township  ot 
Dutchess  CO..  New  York,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  88  miles 
N.N.E.  of  New  York.  It  contains  several  churches,  a bank, 
an  academy,  and  a few  stores.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2288. 

AMENIA  U.N'IUN,  a posLvillage  of  Amenia  township, 
Dutchess  CO..  New  York.  25  miles  E.N,E.  of  Pousrhkeepsie. 

AMERICA,  a-mfr'e-ka.  (Fr.  Amiriqne,  i'mA'iwk':  Ger. 
Ainp.rila.  ^-m.Vi-e-kii ; It..  Sp..  and  Port.  America,  d-niii're-kd; 
named  from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a Florentine,  who  visited 
South  America  in  1-199.  and  published,  in  1500.  an  interest- 
ing account  of  bis  voyage.)  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
globe,  and.  with  the  exception  of  Asia,  the  largest,  extends 
from  I’oint  Barrow,  in  lat.  71°  24'  N..  to  Cape  Forward,  the 
most  southerly  point  of  the  continent,  on  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  lat.  53°  5-3'  7"  S.  Horn  I.sland.  on  which  Cape 
Horn  is  situated,  and  the  other  islands  constituting  the 
archipelago  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  and  which  are  considered 
as  forming  part  of  South  America,  extend  between  2°  and 
3°  further  south.  America  consists  of  two  vast  peninsulas, 
called  respectively  North  and  South  America,  connected  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien,  which,  at  its  narrowest 
part,  is  only  28  miles  in  breadth,  its  general  width  being 
about  40  miles.  The  near  approach  to  entire  sepai-ation  be- 
tween the  two  peninsulas  is  effected  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which  form  a vast  recess,  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  northern  shores  of  South  America,  on  the 
N.  by  the  United  States,  and  extending  \V'.  more  than  60'' 
beyond  thd  most  eastern  point  of  South  America.  The 
entire  American  continent,  stretching,  as  it  does,  from  the 
Northern  icj’  ocean  to  the  cold  region  of  the  south,  a dis- 
tance, in  a straight  line,  of  about  9000  miles,  constitutes 
the  longest  continuous  body  of  land  on  the  globe.  Its 
greatest  breadth,  S.  of  the  equator,  is  between  Cape  St. 
Roiiue  in  Brazil,  and  Cape  Paidna  in  Peru,  between  lat.  4° 
and  7°  S.,  where  it  is  more  than  3250  miles  wide.  North 
of  the  eciuator,  the  greatest  breadth  is  near  the  parallel  of 
45°,  between  Cape  Canso  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Lookout 
in  Oregon,  where  it  is  more  than  3100  miles  in  width.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Europe  and  Africa,  and  on  the  IV.  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  which  divides  it  from  Asia  and  Australia.  From 
Siberia,  however,  it  is  separated  only  by  Behring  Straits, 
not  more  than  48  miles  in  width  at  the  narrowest  part. 
The  extent  of  surfiice  has  been  variously  estimated.  Hassel 
has  given  it  at  17,303.000,  and  Balbi  at  14.622,0000  square 
miles;  but  in  every  estimate  allowance  mu.st  be  made  for 
the  uncertainty  of  the  northern  limits.  Berghaus  makes 
the  area  about  14  219.967  square  miles,  not  reckoning  the 
islands,  to  which  he  assigns  an  area  of  about  98,660  square 
miles,  which,  without  doubt,  is  too  little.  The  physical 
features  of  this  great  division  of  the  globe  are  on  the  most 
gigantic  scale.  Here  are  the  greatest  rivers  and  lakes,  the 
largest  valleys,  the  loftiest  mountains,  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Himalayas,  which,  however,  they  greatly  exceed  in 
length,)  and  the  most  magnificent  forests  in  the  world. 
Here,  also,  is  exhibited  the  greatest  development  of  vol- 
canic phenomena,  the  chain  of  the  Andes  furnishing  the 
most  remarkable  example  of  linear  volcanoes  of  any  region 
on  the  globe.  Out  of  270  active  volcanoes,  the  esdimated 
number  of  all  that  are  in  that  state  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  the  world,  190  are  on  the  shores  and  islands  of 
America,  being  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

In  bodily  conformation,  the  aboriginal  tribes  Of  America 
present  remarkable  similarities;  but  their  languages,  though 
containing  many  roots  in  common,  are  exceedingly  various, 
amounting  in  number  to  no  fewer  than  600. 

Although  differing  considerably  in  general  contrur,  the 
two  gi'eat  peninsulas  present  some  remarkable  points  of  re- 
semblance. Both  taper  towai-ds  their  southern  extremities, 
and  the  form  of  both  seems  to  have  been  in  a great  mea- 
sure determined  by  a range,  and  by  a system  of  moun- 
tains; on  tho  W.  by  the  Andes,  and  their  continuations 
the  Rocky  M.ounrains.  stretching  from  I'erra  del  Fuego  to 
near  the  Arctic  Ocean : and  on  the  E.  by  the  Brazilian  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  chain.  A mb 
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diiis'oo  called  Central  America  comprises  part  of  North 
Ai-iei  ica  '’’his  division  will  be  noticed  after  North  America. 

Adj.  a -d  inhab.  American.  a-inSr-e  kan,  (Fr.  Am^ricain, 

d'in4'ree'k^N«^;  Ger.  adj.  Amerik’anisch.  d-mi-re-kd'nish ; in- 
hab. Amerik\ni,schfr.  i-mi-rr-kd'nish-er.) 

AMKIiTC.'V,  NORTH.  {Vr.  AmSHqm-^^Pvtfnfrinvale.  3'mf\'- 
reekt  s^t't(\Nc'tre-o'n^R,  or  Amenmtp-dii-Nord.  S'mji'reekt  dii 
noR  : Ger.  Nord  Amcril  a.  noRt  a-m  itre-k^ : Sp.  America  Seten- 
(n'nnal.  d-mAtre-k3  sii-t^n-tre-o-n^l'.)  exclusive  of  Central  Ame- 
rica. lies  between  the  Ifith  degree  of  N.  lat.  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  1 1 is  hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean.  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  S.  hy  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  and  hy  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
more  irregular  in  form  than  South  America,  being  deeply 
indented  with  gulfs,  bays,  and  inlets.  Its  length  from 
Hudson’s  Straits  to  the  Florida  channel,  following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  coast,  is  probably  4800  miles,  and  from  thence 
to  Panama  about  4500  more.  The  whole  length  on  the  Pa- 
cific side,  including  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  has 
been  computed  at  10,500  miles.  Of  the  extent  of  the  N. 
and  N,E.  shores,  no  conjecture  has  yet  been  hazarded,  but 
it  is  probably  not  less  than  3000  miles;  thus  making  an 
entire  coast  line  of  perhaps  22,800  miles.  Of  so  irregularly 
shaped  a region,  any  estimate  of  its  area  must  be  exceed- 
ingly conjectural:  but  it  is  generally  computed  to  be  about 

8.000  OOO  square  miles.  ,1.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Superintendent 
of  the  census  bureau  at  IVashington,  states  the  ai-ea 
to  he  8,373.048  s(iuare  mile.s.  assigning  3 050..398  square 
miles  to  British  America,  3 306,805  to  the  United  States, 
1.038.831  to  Mexico,  304.000  to  Ru.s.sian  America,  384.000 
to  Danish  America,  (Greenland,)  and  203,551  to  Central 
America. 

PoliticaJ  Divisions. — North  America,  including  Greenland, 
is  (iivided  into  six  political  organizations,  viz.  Dani.sh  Ame- 
rica or  Greenland ; British  Amei’ica.  occupying  all  the  ter- 
ritory N.  of  the  great  lakes  and  49°  of  N.  lat..  and  E.  of 
about  132°  W.  Ion.;  Russian  America,  including  all  the 
N.W.  portion  of  the  continent  AV.  of  132°  \V.  Ion.;  the 
United  States,  occupying  the  territory  between  British 
America  on  the  N.,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  re- 
public of  Mexico  on  the  S.;  Mexico,  lying  between  15° 
30'  and  32°  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  Pacific  on  the  W. 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  E.;  and  Central  America, 
which  occupies  all  the  northern  peninsula  S.  of  Mexico. 
The  unsettled  political  condition  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  makes  it  difficult  to  class  them,  as  civil  con- 
tentions and  divisions  are  constantly  taking  place. 

F o'  of  the,  Countri/,  Mountains,  iff. — The  mountain  ranges 
.)f  North  America  comprise  two  principal  systems,  viz.  the 
Chippewayan  or  Rocky  Mountains,  a continuation  of  the 
Amies,  stretching  along  the  W.  coast  at  a distance  varying 
from  450  to  90H  miles  fi-oni  the  Pacific,  and  the  Appalachian, 
which  extends  in  a N.E.  and  S.W.  direction  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  Several  peaks  of  the  former  system  rise  far  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  of  which  the  highest  ascertained 
are  Popocatapetl  and  Orizaba  in  Mexico,  the  former  17,720 
feet,  and  the  latter  17.380  feet  above  the  sea-level ; Fre- 
mont's Peak,  in  the  United  States.  13.570  feet,  and  .Mount 
Brown  and  Mount  Hooker  in  British  America,  which  have 
an  elevation  of  15.990  and  15.700  feet  respectively.  A range 
which  may  be  considered  as  a part  of  the  same  system,  ex- 
tends betvveen  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific,  com- 
mencing in  the  S.E.  of  Russian  America,  and  terminating 
in  the  peninsula  of  California.  This  chain  is  called  in  Ore- 
gon and  AVashington  Teri-itories  the  Cascade  Range,  and  in 
California  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Still  nearer  to 
the  sea.  wdiich  in  many  places  it  boi-ders.  is  the  Coast  Range. 
The  highest  summits  of  the  Ca.scade  Mountains  vary  from 

10.000  to  17,900  feet,  the  latter  being  the  altitude  of  Mount 
St.  Elia.s.  in  Russian  America,  believed  to  be  the  highest 
land  in  North  America.  The  Coi-dilleras.  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  have  several  of  the  most  active  volcanoes 
on  the  globe.  The  other  mountain  system,  the  Appala- 
chian, on  the  Atlantic  .side  of  the  continent,  taking  its  rise 
in  the  extreme  N.E.  of  the  United  States,  extends  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a distance  varying  from  less  than 
’.00  to  near  30!)  miles,  to  the  state  of  Alabama,  culminating 
in  Mount  Mitchell  (6470  feet  high)  in  North  Carolina.  It 
comprises  several  ranges  nearly  parallel,  which  have  a mean 
elevation  of  about  25(l0  feet.  Between  these  two  mountain 
svstems  lies  an  immense  pl.ain,  the  l.irgest  (if  we  except 
the  deseit  plain  of  Africa)  in  the  world,  stretching  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a di.stance  of  about 
2''O0  mile.i.  Much  of  this  vast  region  is  covered  with  im- 
mense forests;  a large  portion  is  no  doubt  doomed  to  ever- 
lasting sterility  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate; 
but  the  region  S.  of  the  45th  parallel  of  N.  Latitude,  com- 
prising an  ar-ea  of  about  1.509.000  square  miles,  is  one  of 
almost  unexampled  fertility.  In  this  plain  ai’e  situated 
the  great  American  lakes,  and  over  its  level  surface  flow 
the  majestic  rivei’s  Alississippi.  Mackenzie,  and  St.  Law- 
rence. the  one  forming  the  southern,  the  other  the  noi'th- 
^rn.  and  the  third  the  eastern  outlet  for  its  water’s. 

Gcolofjij.  Mineratof/i/,  (f:c. — A remarkable  analogy  exists  in 
the  structure  of  the  laud  iu  North  America  and  Central 
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and  Northern  Europe.  Gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  granite 
prevail  over  wide  areas  in  the  Alleghanies:  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  and  the  N.  latitudes  of  the  Amei-ican  continent,  and 
on  the  high  and  middle  latitudes,  the  Silurian  sti-ata  ex- 
tend over  2000  miles.  Ci-ystalline  and  Silurian  rocks  foi-m 
the  substratum  of  Mexico,  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
Plutonic  and  volcanic  formations  and  secondai-y  limestone. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  are  mostly  silur-ian,  except  the  E. 
ridge,  wiiich  is  of  stratified  crystalline  rocks,  amygdaloid, 
and  ancient  volcanic  productions.  The  Coast  Chain  has  the 
same  character,  w ith  immen.se  tracts  of  volcanic  rocks,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  especially  ob.sidian.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, volcanic  action  is  entirely  confined  to  the  coast  and 
highlands  along  the  Pacific.  The  principal  minerals  are 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron.  lead,  and  coal.  The  first  two  are 
found  iu  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  S.AA'.  part  of  the 
continent,  in  California.  New  Dlexico,  and  Mexico;  but  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  contain  gold  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, especially  between  Maryland  and  Alabama.  The 
amount  of  precious  metals  produced  annually  in  Mexico 
previous  to  the  revolution  was  nearly  $25,000,000;  but 
.since  that  time  it  has  sunk  to  about  half  that  amount. 
From  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  December.  1847, 
down  to  the  close  of  1853,  the  amount  received  at  the  dif- 
ferent United  States  mints  was  $’219.1-14,919;  but  it  is  e.sti- 
mated  that  .$70,000,000  more  w-as  either  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  manufactured,  or  remained  in  California.  About 
$17,000,000  had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  mints  fi’om 
the  Alleghany  mines  between  1828  and  1854.  Copper  exists 
in  great  abundance,  particularly  in  Dlexico  and  on  Iho 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.  In  the  latter  locality  it  is  chi- 
selled from  its  native  bed.  in  masses  of  150  tons  of  nearly 
pure  metal.  Quicksilver  is  found  in  California  and  Alexico. 
Perhaps  the  richest  lead  district  in  the  world  is  to  be  found 
between  lat.  41°  and  44°  N.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Missi.s- 
sippi.  In  one  year.  54.000,000  pounzis  have  been  mined  at 
this  point.  The  coalfields  of  North  America  are  prodigious, 
covering,  in  the  United  States  alone,  an  area  of  about 
133.000  square  miles;  besides  extensive  beds  in  New’  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  and  A’ancouver's  Island.  Bituniinnus 
coal  is  the  most  abundant;  but  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
alone  sends  to  market  above  5.000,000  tons  annually  of 
anthracite.  Iron  exists  in  profusion.  Zinc,  cobalt,  anti- 
mony. ar.senic.  titanium,  chrome.  &c.  are  found  in  greater 
or  less  abundance.  Salt  is  widely  diffused. 

Bays,  Gulfs.  Lales,  and  Bivej's. — North  America,  like 
Europe,  is  indented  with  great  bay.s.  gulfs,  and  lakes, 
opening  her  interior  to  commerce,  and  thus  promoting 
early  settlement,  civilization,  and  advancement.  Com- 
mencing on  the  N.E.  are  Baffin’s  Bay.  .separating  British 
America  fi'om  Greenland:  Hudson’s  Bay.  a great  interior 
sea.  opening  into  the  Atlantic  by  three  wide  channels;  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Law'rence,  giving  entrance  to  the  great  lakes 
or  fresh-water  seas  of  North  America:  the  Bays  of  Fundy, 
and  Massachusetts.  Cape  Cod.  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake 
bays;  Long  Island,  Albemarle,  and  Pamlico  Sounds:  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Bay  of  Honduras — all  on  the  E.  coast. 
The  indentations  on  the  Pacific  are  not  so  numerous  or  so 
large;  the  principal  are.  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  Straits  of  .luan  de  Fuca,  (leading  into  Pu- 
get’s Sound,  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  St.  George’s  Gulf  or 
Channel.) Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound.  Cook's  Inlet,  and  Bristol 
Bay.  Five  of  the  largest  fresh-water  lakes  on  the  earth — 
viz.  Superior,  covering  32,000  square  miles;  Alichigan. 
22.000;  Huron,  20.400;  Erie.  9600:  and  Ontario.  6300 — lie 
between  41°  and  49°  N.  lat..  and  between  76°  and  9.3°  of  AA'. 
Ion.,  all  connected  with  each  other  by  straits  or  channels: 
and,  by  means  of  their  common  outlet,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
open  tile  commerce  of  the  interior  of  North  America  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  AVinnipeg.  Athaba.sca.  Shave,  and  Great 
Bear  Lakes,  in  British  America:  Lake  Nicaragua,  in  Central 
America:  Lake  Chapala,  in  Mexico,  and  Lake  Champlain 
and  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  the  United  States,  are  of  various 
lengths  of  from  70  to  -300  miles.  Besides  these.  North  Ame- 
rica abounds  in  bea’atiful  sheets  of  w’ater.  from  the  size  of 
ponds  up  to  that  of  lakes  of  from  10  to  50  or  60  miles  in 
length,  particularly  N.  of  4*2°  N.  lat.  No  portion  of  the 
world  is  more  favored  with  large  rivers  than  North  America, 
rendering  almost  every  portion  of  the  continent  accessible 
to  the  sea.  From  the  great  table-land  of  the  interior,  the 
Mackenzie  River  runs  N.  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Sa.s- 
katchawan.  E.  into  Hudson’s  Bay.  the  St.  Lawrence  into 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  Missi.ssippi.  Alissouri.  and  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  S.  into  the  Gulf  of  Alexico.  The  Columbia,  empty- 
ing into  the  Pacific,  and  the  Colorado  of  the  AV.  into  the 
Gulf  of  California,  have  their  .sources  in  the  western  de- 
clivities of  the  Rocky  Alountains.  The  .Atlantic  slope  is 
drained  by  a large  number  of  rivers  from  200  to  Pt  0 miles 
in  length,  many  of  which  are  navigable  for  fi’om  50  to 
200  miles.  The  Alissouro-AIississippi  has  a course  of  4349 
miles;  while  its  gre.at  tributaries,  the  .Arkansiis  and  Red 
from  the  AA'..  and  the  Ohio  from  the  E..  ha-ie  coirses  of 
from  1000  to  2500  miles  each,  and  the.se.  again,  huve  tri 
butaries  anil  .sub-tributar'es  of  large  size.  The  St.  I hw 
rence,  from  the  head  of  the  8t.  Louis,  one  of  the  most  Im 
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portant  affluents  of  Lake  Superior,  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  2250  miles  lon^.  The  Columbia  is 
about  1200;  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  1000;  and  the  Kio 
Grande,  1800  miles  long.  There  are  a number  of  important 
streams  not  enumerated,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  the  United  States.  Mexico  and  Central  America  have 
no  large  rivers. 

lalundif.' — Between  North  and  South  America,  in  the  great 
recess  formed  by  the  narrowing  of  the  continent  at  Central 
.■\.merica  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  I’anama,  and  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Citribbean  Sea.  b'es  an  exten- 
sive archipelago  called  the  West  Indies,  which  extends  E. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  about  60°  W.  Ion., 
whence  it  turns  almc.st  directly  S.,  stretching  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco  Liver,  and  enclosing  the  ('aribbean  Sea  on 
the  N.  and  E.  The  largest  of  these  islands  are  Cuba,  (also 
the  most  western,)  Ilayti,  Jamaica,  and  I’orto  llico,  which, 
with  a great  number  of  smaller  ones,  include,  iu  the  whole, 
an  area  of  perhaps  90,000  square  miles.  About  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  large  island  of  Newfoundland, 
with  the  smaller  islands  of  Cape  Breton,  Piince  Edwai-d, 
Anticosti.  Ac.;  while  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States — ex- 
cept a number  of  .small  islands  on  the  shores  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  the  Bahama  Isles  off  Florida  and  the  Ber- 
mudas, 700  to  900  miles  E.  of  Geoi-gia — the  only  con.sidei-able 
island  is  Long  Island.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  largest 
islands  ai-e  Vancouver's,  Queen  Charlotte's,  and  King 
George  III.’s  Archipelago.  W.  of  British  America;  and 
Pi'ince  of  M'ales,  Sitka.  Admiralty  Island,  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands  on  the  coast  of  Kussian  Amer  ica.  The  latter  extend 
W.  toward  the  sliorrs  of  Asia.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  ai-e  a 
number  of  large  but  barren  islands,  of  which  almost  nothing 
is  known. 

Climate. — In  general,  North  Amer-ica  has  a temperatui’e 
10°  lower  than  in  the  same  parallels  in  Western  Europe, 
and  is  subject  to  greater  exti'emes  and  moi-e  sudden  changes. 
In  lat.  40°  N.,  in  summer,  for  a few  days,  the  heat  is  as 
great  as  at  Calcutta,  and  in  winter,  for  shoi’t  periods,  the 
cold  is  as  severe  as  that  of  Bu.ssia.  The  Pacific  coast  is 
as  mild  in  climate  as  the  we.stern  portion  of  Europe. 
In  the  northern  part  of  British  America  almost  per- 
petual winter  reigns,  and  in  the  southern  the  winters  are 
long  and  severe,  but  the  air  is  still,  and  the  temperature 
not  so  variable  as  further  S. : .so  that  the  cold  is  not  felt  as 
keenly  as  in  some  lower  latitudes.  The  want  of  any  great 
chain  of  mountains  to  the  N.,  and  the  great  breadth  of  land 
untempered  by  the  inflnence  of  appioxiniate  seas,  render 
even  the  temperate  regions  subject  to  frequent  spells  of 
fierce  cold  N.  and  N.W.  winds.  In  the  middle  and  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  continent  N.  of  50°,  the  cold  is  so  intense  as 
to  make  the  country  almost  uninhabitable;  while  in 
Southern  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  usual  climates 
of  the  torrid  zone  prevail,  varied,  however,  to  a consideiable 
degree  by  the  mountains  and  the  jiroxiinity  of  the  seas, 
the  former  occasionally  producing  frosts  even  between  15° 
and  25°  N.  lat.  The  table-lands  of  .Mexico,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  liability  to  great  droughts,  form  a delightful 
climate.  In  the  Canadas,  the  transition  from  winter  to 
summer  is  very  sudden,  leaving  a very  short  spring. 

Vegetable  Productions. — North  Amei'ica  is  characterized 
both  by  the  immensity  of  its  forests  and  the  value  and  size 
of  its  timber;  especi.ally  a species  of  pine  or  fir  in  Oregon, 
which  attains  a height  of  from  200  to  300  feet,  and  a girth 
of  from  60  to  80  feet.  The  forests  of  Canada  contain  pine, 
oak.  ash,  hickory,  red  beech,  birch,  and.  the  lofty  Canadian 
poplar.  In  the  United  States  are  several  varieties  of  oak. 
chestnut,  walnut,  .several  varieties  of  maple,  (among  them 
the  sugar-maple,)  hickory,  cedar,  spruce,  hemlock,  ba.ss- 
wood,  palmetto,  dogwood,  willow,  catalpa,  wild  cherry, 
birch,  ash.  tulip  or  American  poplar,  elm.  scycamore.  locust, 
gum,  magnolia,  cypress,  Ac.  In  California  there  is  a species 
of  cypress  called  redwood,  that  attains  an  enormous  size, 
sometimes  20  feet  in  diameter. 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  which  is  the  only  important  fai'i- 
naceous  plant  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  has  an  extensive 
range  in  North  America ; but  is  most  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  Central  United  States.  Millet,  cocoa,  pimento,  vanilla, 
copaiba,  cinchona,  jalap,  sassafras,  nux  vomica,  tobacco,  and 
the  cochineal  plant  (cactus  cochinilifer)  are  also  indigenou.s. 
So  likewise  is  the  potato,  now  widely  diffused  throughout 
Europe.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  rice  succeed  well 
throughout  large  portions  of  the  continent:  so  also  do  va- 
riovis  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  such  as  oranges,  peaches,  lemons, 
and  apples;  but  the  native  fiuits  are  mostly  of  the  nut  kind. 
Sugai.  coffee,  and  cotton  are  among  its  staple  vegetable 
productions.  The  vine  hitherto  has  not  been  so  successfully 
cultivated,  probably  more  owing  to  defect  of  culture  than  of 
uncongeniality  in  the  soil  or  climate.  There  are  several 
species  of  wild  or  indigenous  vines. 

Zoology. — The  animals  found  in  America  at  the  conquest, 
of  the  larger  kind,  were,  in  general,  fewer  in  number  and 
inferior  in  ferocity  to  those  of  the  eastern  continent,  with, 
however,  striking  exceptions,  among  which  are  the  polar 
bear  ana  the  grizzly  bear,  the  largest  of  their  species,  as 
well  as  the  most  ferocious.  The  latter  is  peculiar  to  North 


I America,  and  is  found  principally  in  the  regions  aujA;ce.nt 
to  the  liocky  Jlountains.  from  New  Mexico  to  at  least  61* 
N.  lat.  The  M hite  or  polar  bear  is  seldom  seen  S.  of  55°  N 
lat.  The  bi.son  or  American  buffalo,  the  largest  native 
quadruped  of  the  New  World  now  existing,  roams  in  in> 
mense  herds  on  the  inairiesAV.  of  the  Missi.ssippi.  bur  is 
fast  diminishing  in  numbers  before  the  advance  of  the 
white  man,  as  well  as  by  the  hand  of  the  Indian.  'I'he  buf 
falo  sometimes  attains  a weight  of  2t00  pounds.  The  musk 
ox  is  a .small  animal,  weighing  little  moi  e than  360  priunds, 
with  a strong  .scent  of  musk.  Tliei-e  are  several  varieties 
of  deer,  the  most  remarkable  of  which,  as  well  as  the  laigest, 
is  the  moose,  attaining  a height  of  6 feet,  and  with  antlers 
weighing  more  than  50  pounds.  The  reindeer  is  also  found 
here.  Among  the  Bocky  Mountains  are  a peculiar  race 
of  sheep  and  goats,  the  former  much  larger  than  iin;  do- 
mestic sheep,  with  short,  fine,  and  flexible  wool : and  the 
latter,  which  fmiuents  the  highest  peaks  of  the  mountains, 
is  covered  with  a long  hair,  beneath  which  is  a fine  wool. 
The  wolves  and  dogs  of  America  are  peculiar,  and  si  me  of 
them  numerous.  The  prairie  wolves  inhabit  both  sides  of 
the  Bocky  IMountains,  are  very  swift,  and  hunt  in  jiack.s. 
Among  the  domestic  dogs  are  the  w ell-known  New  foundland 
dog,  and  the  Blackenzie  Bi^  er  dog.  a small  and  playful  ani- 
mal. Foxes  are  numerous,  and  of  several  varieties : among 
them  are  the  red,  kit.  and  Arctic  fox.  'Ihe  red  fox  is  much 
hunted  for  his  skin.  Of  beasts  of  prey,  the  most  lero- 
cious  are  the  grizzly  bear,  the  cougar  or  panther,  lynx, 
and  w ildcat.  Among  the  .smaller  quadrupeds  are  beavers, 
otters,  racoons,  badgers,  opossums,  weasels,  hares,  musk- 
rats, marmots,  .sijuirrels.  porcujiines,  gojihers,  and  jirairie 
dogs.  The  latter  two  aie  burrow  ing  animals.  Beptiles  are 
numerous,  and  some  dangei'ous;  of  the  latter  class  is  the 
rattlesnake,  tlie  bite  of  which  is  fatal,  unless  an  immediate 
remedy  is  applied;  it  attains  a length  of  6 feet.  'Ihe  pike- 
muzzled cayman  (a  s])ecies  of  crocodile)  is  a native  of  the 
Southern  United  States  and  Mexico,  is  found  iu  the  IMis.sis- 
sip])i,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  14  or  16  feet.  Frogs  and 
toads  are  numei'ous.  'I'ortoises  of  seveial  varieties,  and  .«ea 
turtles  abound  on  the  S.  coa.sts.  (If  1 ird.s.  there  are  471 
known  species  in  North  Amei  ica,  371  of  w hich  are  jieculiar. 
Of  these,  the  wild  tvrrkey  foiuierly  existed  in  great  nnm- 
hers,  but  it  diminishes  as  the  .settlements  advance.  M ild 
pigeons  go  in  sui  h immense  flocks  as  to  darken  the  air.  and 
when  they  roost,  to  break  the  branches  from  the  trees. 
Among  the  rapacious  birds  are  the  bald  and  Washington 
eagle,  the  sparrowhawk.  swallow-tailed  hawk,  falcon,  vul- 
ture, turkey  buzzard,  and  owl.  Among  gallinaceous  birds, 
turkeys,  pigeons,  grouse,  quails,  and  jdiea.sants.  Among 
gralbe,  crows,  herons,  flamingoes,  spoonbills,  rails,  and 
purple  gallinules.  Among  waterfowls,  swans,  wild  geese 
and  ducks,  (iiu  luding  the  canva.sback  and  eider  duck.)  peli- 
cans. Ac.:  and  among  the  smaller  birds.  larks, orioles. bunt- 
ings. magpies.  ja_ys.  cedai'-birds,  shiikes,  mocking-birds, 
thrushes,  robins,  bluebirds,  grosbeaks,  parrots,  woodpeck- 
ers. humming-birds,  kingfishers,  chuckwills-widow,  whip- 
poorwill. and  turtle-doves.  tJf  fish,  there  are  innumerable 
varieties:  among  them  are  the  sturgeon,  salmon,  salmon 
trout,  whitefish.  (peculiar  to  the  great  lakes,)  niackei-el, 
shad,  herring,  halibut,  sheepshead,  trout,  perch,  bass,  pike, 
char,  Ac.  Ac. 

Ppulation. — The  aborigimil  races  in  Central  Amei  k'a  and 
IMexico  still  form  an  important  element  of  the  pcnulation, 
and  number,  probably — including  the  mestizoes,  (w  bite  and 
Indian,)  and  the  Indians  of  North  Amtrica— 8.0(  0,600  per- 
.sons.  While  in  the  West  Indies  ar.d  the  United  States, 
about  5 000  000  are  Africans  and  their  descendants,  mostly 
in  a state  of  .slavery.  In  the  West  Indies  the  Afi  ican  race 
constitutes  much  the  larger  part  of  the  population,  while 
in  some  of  the  Southern  United  States  it  nearly  equals,  and 
in  one  instance  surpasses  the  white  inhabitants  in  num- 
bers. The  entire  population  of  North  America  in  L''54  may 
be  .safely  stated  as  exceeding  40,000  000.  'I’he  white  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  and  in  British  America  is  iu- 
ci-easing  in  a ratio  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  world. 

Paces  of  Men. — The  origin  of  the  American  race  is  wholly 
unknown,  although  there  has  been  no  want  of  conjecture  on 
the  subject,  most  of  it  more  plausible  than  satisfactory.  This, 
however,  is  certain,  that  America  was  inhabited  by  a people 
who  lived  long  antecedent  to  the  races  or  tribes  by  which 
the  continent  was  occupied  when  first  visited  by  Columbus, 
but  concerning  whom  history  has  preserved  no  record; 
although  many  evidences  remain,  n<>t  only  to  prove  the  find 
of  their  having  existed,  but  to  show  that  they  had  attained 
a degree  of  civilization  altogether  unapproached  by  the  al> 
origines  of  the  present  day.  Among  these  evidences  are 
stone  walls  of  regular  masonry,  and  heal  ths  of  brick,  medals 
of  copper  and  silver,  swords,  and  implements  of  iron.  'The 
Indian  tribes  of  America,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
more  westerly  Esquimaux,  have  all  so  strong  a resemblance 
to  each  other  in  physical  formation,  and  also,  though  iu  a 
less  obvious  degree,  in  intellectual  character,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  being  of  one  family,  and  of  their  having  a 
common  origin.  'The  most  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that  they  sprang  originally  from  the  neighboring  tribes  of 
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Asia,  who  inhahited  the  exti’eme  eastern  portion  of  the  old 
world,  and  whom  accident  or  adventure  had  wafted  across 
Behring  fetraits.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  tradition  assigns 
the  first  origin  of  the  American  race  to  a migi-ation  of  their 
fathers  from  beyond  the  Western  Ocean,  and  that  a simi- 
larity of  language  may  be  traced  between  the  tribes  that  in- 
irabit  the  Caucasian  range,  and  those  of  the  Coi  dilleras  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  American  Indians,  with  the  excep- 
tion above  made,  are  of  large  size,  robust,  and  well-propor- 
tioned, of  a bronze  or  reddish  complexion ; hence  the  name 

red  men”  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  themselves ; 
coarse,  long,  black,  and  shining  hair,  thin  beard,  low  fore- 
head, high  eyebrows,  prominent  cheek-bones,  nose  a little 
flattened,  but  well  marked.  The  head  is  of  a squai-e  shape, 
face  broad  and  tapeiing  toward  the  chin,  features  viewed  in 
profile  prominent  and  deeply  sculptured.  Their  moral  cha- 
racter has  been  variously  represented — sometimes  better 
and  sometimes  worse  than  it  really  is.  Excejjting  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  endurance,  they  seem  to  possess  precisely 
the  virtues  and  vices  common  to  all  savages,  along  with 
some  good  qualities,  somewhat  rare,  perhaps,  among  uncivil- 
ized trilies.  They  are  grateful,  hospitable,  and  capable  some- 
times of  a savage  magnanimity;  but  they  are  also  vindictive 
and  cruel.  They  are  patient  in  suffering,  heroic  in  death, 
but  wavering  in  tem])tation,  and  without  honor  in  the  field; 
and  the  man  who  can  bear,  without  flinching,  the  most  ex- 
quisile  tortures,  will  often  peiash  beside  a barrel  of  si)irits 
which  he  wanted  the  resolution  to  resist.  An  idea  very 
generally  prevails  that  the  aborigines  of  America  are  singu- 
larly grave  and  taciturn.  But  Washington  Irving  repre- 
sents them  as  “taciturn  only  when  in  company  with  white 
men,  whose  good-will  they  distrust,  and  whose  language 
they  do  not  understand;  and  that  when  among  them.selves, 
there  cannot  be  greater  gossips.  Half  their  time  is  taken 
uj)  in  talking  over  their  adventures  in  war  and  hunting, 
and  in  telling  whimsical  stories.  They  are  great  mimics 
and  buHoons  also;  and  entertain  themselves  exce.s.sively  at 
the  expense  of  the  whites  with  whom  they  have  as.sociated, 
and  who  have  supposed  them  impressed  with  profound  re- 
spect for  their  grandeur  and  dignity.  They  are  curious  ob- 
servers, noting  every  thing  in  silence,  but  with  a keen  and 
watchful  eye;  occasionally  exchanging  a ghuice  or  a grunt 
with  each  other  when  any  thing  particularly  strikes  tliem. 
but  reserving  all  comment  till  they  are  alone.  Then  it  is 
that  they  give  full  scope  to  criticism,  satire,  mimicry,  and 
mirth.  In  the  course  of  my  journey  along  the  frontiei-,  I 
have  had  repeated  opportunities  of  noticing  their  excitability 
and  boisterous  merriment  at  their  games:  and  have  occa- 
sionally noticed  a group  of  Osages  sitting  around  a fire  until 
lak^at  night,  engaged  in  the  most  animated  and  lively  con- 
versation, and  at  times  making  the  woods  resound  with 
peals  of  laughter.”  The  Indians  of  North  America  have 
been  considered  an  inferior  race  intellectually,  and  they 
have  not,  perhaps,  made  advances  in  civilization  and  the 
arts  commensurate  with  their  opi)ortunities;  j^et  it  maybe 
doulded  whether  it  is  not  owing  to  their  unconquerable 
love  of  liberty,  and  their  impatience  of  the  restraints  which 
civilization  imposes,  rather  than  to  any  want  of  capacity. 
The  Indians  of  Mexico  and  Central  Ameidca.  still  forming 
the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants,  have  amalgamated  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  the  whites,  and  to  some  degree 
have  adopted  their  habits.  The  more  barbarous  tribes  of 
the  United  States,  however,  seldom  mix  with  the  whites, 
and  are  already  pushed  by  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  while  a counter  tide  of  emigration 
from  the  Pacific  shores  is  hemming  them  in  on  the  W.,  and 
they  seem  to  be  rapidly  diminishing  before  the  power,  the 
cunniir,g.  and  the  diseases  of  the  white  man.  Still  a large 
portion  of  the  continent  is  in  possession  of  aborigines  com- 
prising, besides  the  . central  portion  of  the  United  States, 
the  N.  part  of  Mexico,  and  the  N.W.  part  of  British  America. 
'J'heir  entire  number  is  supposed  to  amount  to  rather  moi-e 
than  half  a million,  of  whicli  about  300,000  are  within  the 
federal  territory.  On  the  borders  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  are  the  Comanches  and  the  Apaches,  two  of  the 
most  powerful  and  warlike  tribes  of  all  the  North  American 
lndi;ins. 

Iliatory. — If  we  except  the  reputed  early  visits  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians  to  Greenland  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  the  coasts  of  North  America  were  first  made 
known  to  the  civilized  world  by  the  discoveries  of  John 
Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian,  in  1497.  one  year  before  Co- 
lumbus discovered  the  mainland  of  South  America.  The 
Cabots  sailed  under  a patent  of  Henry  Yll.  of  England,  and 
it  is  believed  the  first  year  touched  at  Labrador,  and  the 
next  year  at  Newfoundland.  Caspar  de  Cortereal.  a Portu- 
guese nobleman,  followed  in  1500,  and  surveyed  000  or  700 
miles  of  the  coast  of  Labrador.  He  .sailed  again  in  a few 
years  afterward,  but  never  retuiaied;  it  is  supposed  he  was 
murdered  by  the  natives,  in  revenge  for  having  carried  off 
a number  of  the  natives  as  slaves  in  his  first  voyage.  Two 
expeditions  whi<-h  sailed  in  search  of  him  were  never  heard 
of  afterwards.  In  1512.  S.  Cabot  visited  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
in  the  same  year  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida.  Gio- 
vanni Veri  izzano,  a Florentine  navigator,  under  the  patrou- 
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age  of  Francis  I.  of  Fiance,  in  1524  surveyed  upwards  of 
2000  miles  of  coast,  including  all  the  United  States,  and 
part  of  British  America.  Some  years  afterwards,  Jacques 
Cartier  performed  several  voyages,  surveying  Newfound- 
land. and  was  the  fi  rst  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence.  N ot  many 
years  sub.seiiuent  to  this,  a French  fortress  was  erected  near 
the  pre.sent  site  of  Quebec.  Previous  to  that,  in  1519,  Mexi 
CO  had  been  discovered  and  conquered  by  Cortes.  In  July, 
1850,  Captain  McClure,  of  the  British  navy,  entered  Behr- 
ing’s Straits,  and  was  seen,  on  the  31st  of  tliat  month, 
off  Cape  Lisburne,  steering  in  a N.E.  direction.  He  was 
next  seen  in  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  on  the  Ofh  of  April,  1853, 
by  Lieutenant  I’im.  coming  from  the  east,  thus  establish- 
ish  the  fact  of  a communication  by  water  lietween  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific,  through  the  Arctic  seas.  This  passage 
has  never  been  entirely  made  by  vessels,  the  journey  in 
(juestion  having  been  performed  partly  on  ice  by  sledges, 
and  partly  by  sailing. 

America,  Central,  is  the  narrow,  tortuous  strip  of 
land  uniting  Noidh  and  South  America,  but  belonging  pix> 
perly  to  the  former,  lies  between  about  7°  and  18°  of  N 
lat. ; but  as  different  limits  are  assigned  to  it  by  different 
authorities,  these  cannot  be  .said  to  be  exactly  determined. 
Its  entire  length  is  between  800  and  900  miles,  and  its 
breadth  varying  fiom  about  20  to  30  miles  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  isthmus,  to  300  to  400  miles  in  its 
widest  parts;  including  an  area  of  about  200,000  square 
miles  Taking  the  limits  above  stated.  Central  America 
will  be  found  to  comprise  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Guate 
mala,  Biitish  Honduras,  and  parts  of  Mexico;  some  au- 
thorities akso  include  Yucatan.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  S.W.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  political  states 
generally  known  as  Central  America,  including  Guate- 
mala. S;ui  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Kiea, 
lie  between  about  8°  and  17°  N.,  excluding  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  isthmus  on  the  S.,  (which  belongs  to  New  Gra 
nada.)  and  Balize.  A'ucatan,  and  part  of  Mexico  on  the  N.; 
though,  geographically,  the  limits  seem  to  be  fixed  by 
nature  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  on  the  N.W.,  and 
the  entrance  into  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  from  New  Gra- 
nada, on  the  S.E. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Mountains,  <fc. — The  topographical 
features  of  Centr.al  America  are  very  striking.  The  llocky 
Mountain  chain,  or  the  Andes,  traverses  the  whole  country 
near  the  Pacific  border;  and  though  not  rising  to  the  great- 
est altitudes,  its  numerous  volcanoes,  which  are  frequently 
in  action,  give  it  an  interest  greater  than  that  felt  in  coun- 
tries whose  mountains  are  even  more  lofty.  The  great 
range  is  divided,  in  Central  America,  into  three  distinct 
groups,  viz.  the  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  group,  the  Costa 
Kica  group,  and  the  grou))  of  Guatemala.  The  latter,  in 
the  N.W.  of  Central  America,  has  more  active  volcanoes 
than  any  other  country  of  equal  area,  except  the  island  of 
Java,  on  the  globe.  Of  the.se,  the  Volcan  de  Agua.  so 
called  from  emitting  torrents  of  water  and  stones,  instead 
of  fire,  is  said  to  be  15‘0U0  feet  in  elevation,  being  the  high- 
est land  in  Central  America;  but  the  general  height  of 
the  range,  taken  as  a whole,  averages  only  from  3090  to  5000 
feet.  Some  pai-ts  of  the  Costa  Bica  group,  in  ihe  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  attain  a height  of  9000  feet,  and  the  volcano  of 
Irasu  is  11,478  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  N.  side  of  Lake 
Nicaiagua.  the  border  of  the  plateau  forming  its  W.  limit 
rises  suddenly  to  a height  of  8200  feet.  On  the  western 
slope  the  mountains' often  come  down  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  sea.  The  E.  or  N.E.  portion  is  a vast  forest,  generally 
known  as  the  Mosiiuito  shore. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — The  greater  part  of  the  rocks  in 
the  Isthmus,  near  Puerto  Bello,  are  iioi-phyritic  or  hoi-n- 
blendic.  Limited  lines  of  granite  and  schistose  formations 
occur;  but  silica  is  deficient,  quartz  rare,  and  liumstone 
very  scarce.  Iron  is  abundant,  and  lime  and  building 
stone  are  obtained  from  coral  rocks  on  the  Atlantic;  on  the 
Pacific,  shells  alone  afford  lime.  A kind  of  aluminous 
imagnesia  is  found  on  the  same  side,  but  argillaceous  depo- 
sits and  aluminous  rocks  are  rare;  stiatification  is  .seldom 
seen,  except  in  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tains. or  near  the  sea.  Granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate  foi-m 
the  substrata  of  the  country,  but  the  abundance  of  igne- 
ous rocks  bear  witness  to  volcanic  action,  both  in  ancient 
and  recent  times.  An  eartlujuake,  .so  lately  as  April, 
1854.  at  San  Salvador,  cau.sed  the  loss  of  2ii0  lives  and  some 
millions  of  property.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  and  niei-cury  are 
found.  Jasper  and  marble  are  worked  in  Honduras;  and 
sulphur  is  collected  near  the  volcano  of  Quezaltenango. 
There  are  also  many  .salt  springs;  and  salt  is  procured  in 
large  (luantities  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Bays,  Gulfs.  Bales,  and  Fivers. — The  rivers  of  Centr.al 
America  are  sufficiently  numerous,  but  necessarily  short  in 
their  courses  from  the  narrowness  of  the  country.  They 
have,  however,  become  an  object  of  much  interest  from  the 
general  desire  of  the  civilized  world  to  open  a ship  commu- 
nication between  the  two  oceans  at  this  ])’a"e.  Of  the 
rivers,  the  Usumasinta. bowing  into  the  Bay cf  Campi achy, 
is  the  largest;  but  the  San  Juau,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Niea- 
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ragua,  is  best  known  and  most  traversed,  as  it  forms  a part  i 
of  the  overland  route  of  one  of  the  lines  of  California 
steamers,  and  from  its  having  been  accurately  surveyed 
with  reference  to  the  canal  alluded  to  above.  'J'he  former 
is  perhaps  about  200  and  the  latter  lOU  miles  in  length. 
All  tlie  longer  streams  are  on  the  N,  and  E.  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic 
sea.s  or  gulfs.  Of  these  the  most  important  are,  proceeding 
N.  from  the  mouth  of  the  San  .Juan,  the  Bluefields  or  Es- 
condido, Wanks  or  Cape,  Tintoor  Poyais,  the  Ulna  or  Ulua, 
Motagua  or  Molagua,  and  Cajabon.  The  most  important 
bays,  beginning  at  the  isthmus  on  the  Pacific  side,  are  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  Gulf  of  Dulce  or  Dolce,  Gulf  of  .Nicoya.  and 
Bay  of  Fonseca  or  Conchagua;  and  on  the  Atlantic  side  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  (occupying  the  angle  between  Balize  and 
Ibniduras)  and  Gulf  of  Darien  or  Uraba.  The  portion  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea  bounding  Central  America  on  the  E.  is 
often  called  the  Bay  of  Guatemala.  The  principal  lake  is 
Lake  Nicaragua,  near  the  W.  coast,  which  is  about  90  miles 
in  length  and  30  in  breadth,  with  a depth  varying  from  12 
to  210  feet,  and  an  elevation  of  125  feet  above  the  Pacific. 
The  other  lakes  are  Managua  or  Leon,  a little  N.W.of  Nica- 
ragua: Lake  Atitlan  or  Atitan  and  Peter’s  Lake,  in  the  N. 
of  Central  America;  and  several  salt  lakes  or  lagoons  on  the 
Caribbean  shores.  Lake  Atitan  is  24  miles  in  length  by  10 
in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  which  are  so 
precipitous  that  there  is  little  gradation  of  depth  near  the 
margin.  Bottom  has  not  been  found  at  300  fathoms. 

Climat/i. — In  Central  America,  says  Captain  Fitz  Roy, 
there  are  two  seasons,  one  of  which,  though  called  winter, 
is  when  the  sun  is  nearly  vertical;  and  the  opposite peilod, 
when  the  sun  is  not  so  high  at  midday,  is  the  summer,  in 
which  hot  and  dry  weather  prevails,  accompanied  by  a clear 
and  healthy  atmosphere.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the 
isthmus  the  dry  season  lasts  longer  than  that  about  Darien 
and  Choco,  where  there  are  only  short  intervals  without 
some  rain.  About  three  months  in  the  year  can  alone  be 
depended  on  as  dry  and  truly  fine  weather  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  At  that  time  regular  breezes  prevail 
from  the  northward  and  eastward,  interrupted  occasionally 
by  gales  from  the  N.  In  the  season  called  winter  the  sun 
is  seldom  seen,  so  clouded  is  the  sky  and  so  frequent  are 
the  torrents  of  rain.  The  air  is  then  extremely  sultry. 
Lightning  and  thunder  are  very  frequent,  and  westerly 
winds,  with  hard  squalls,  are  prevalent.  There  is  a short 
interval  of  fine  weather  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season, 
near  the  end  of  .June,  (called  the  Little  Summer  of  St. 
John;)  but  the  regular  and  continued  summer,  a very  dry 
and  parching  time  in  the  northerii  parts  of  the  isthmus, 
lasts  from  December  to  April  or  May.  In  low  places,  near 
rivers  especially,  where  fresh  and  .salt  waters  mix,  where 
mangrove-trees  abound,  and  decomposition  is  rapid,  the 
"iliuiate  is  very  unhealthy — often  fatally  so;  contagious 
miasmata  being  abundant.  But  in  higher  regions,  where 
the  ground  is  less  hidden  from  the  sun  and  wind,  and 
noxious  vapors  are  not  generated,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
climate  to  injure  a healthy  European  who  lives  temperately 
and  avcids  extremes.  In  the  low  districts  fevers  and 
a,gues  and  ye'low-fever  prevail,  and  strangers  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  be  attacked  by  them.  Besides  storms  from 
the  N.M'.  during  the  rainy  season,  gales  from  the  N.E.  are 
experienced  during  the  dry  period.  Panama  Bay  is  ex- 
posed during  the  long  rainy  season  to  westerly  winds, 
which  cause  heavy  swells  and  do  much  mischief  to  the 
shipping.  The  dry  season  lasts  from  October  to  May;  and 
though  the  rest  of  the  year  is  called  the  rainy  season,  the 
rain  fills  mostly  at  night,  the  days  being  generally  fair, 
and  the  aii-  pure  and  refreshing.  The  thermometer  rises 
occasionally  to  86°  in  March  and  April,  but  usually  ranges 
between  74°  and  82°  at  midday. 

Vagetable  Productions. — The  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
)f  Europe  grow  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  table-lands, 
while  in  the  lower  and  warmer  districts  Indian  corn,  sw'eet 
potatoes,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  tobacco,  cocoa,  cochineal,  ba- 
nanas. mamiinca.  and  almost  every  species  of  tropical  fruits 
flourish,  including  the  cherimoya,  said  to  be  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  fruits.  The  forests,  which  are  very  extensive, 
produce  mahogany,  logwood,  lignumvitm.  pimento,  .sarsa- 
parilla, vanilla,  and  black-balsam,  together  with  various 
gums,  drugs,  and  valuable  w'oods.  The  forests  of  Panama 
contain  at  least  97  different  kinds  of  trees  fatal  to  animal 
life.  The  coffee  crop  of  Costa  Rica  in  1852  w'as  90,l)0i)  quintals. 

ZooliKj}/. — The  only  animals  peculiar  to  Central  America 
are  the  manati  or  manatee,  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Tuan,  the  winged  squirrel,  and  various  kinds  of  quadru- 
mana.  The  manati  is  something  between  a quadruped 
and  a fish,  with  the  forefeet,  oi-  rather  hands,  of  the  forinei, 
and  the  tail  of  the  latter.  It  is  from  8 to  12  feet  long,  and 
'veighs  from  500  to  800,  and  even  1500  pounds.  Among 
the  birds  the  most  remarkable  are  humming-birds;  the 
qxiezal,  whose  feathers  are  of  a bright  emei’ald  green ; the 
great  macaw,  and  several  others  of  the  most  beautiful  plu- 
mage. Serpents  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  dangerous, 
especially  on  the  thickly  wooded  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Two 
pecies  of  locusts  are  known  here,  a brown  and  a green; 


the  former  is  particularly  destructive.  The  rivers,  lakes, 
and  seas  abound  in  fine  fish. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Central  America  fs  verj 
trifling,  and  the  value  of  its  exports  has  declined  stnce  tbV 
revolution.  Trade,  however,  is  perfectly  free  in  all  the 
states,  and  foreigners  possess  all  the  privileges  enj  -yed  by 
natives.  The  ordinary  revenue  in  the  different  states  it 
derived  from  duties  and  imposts,  a duty  of  6 per  cent,  on 
the  transfer  of  real  property,  and  a monopoly  on  the  sale  oJ 
spirits  and  tobacco.  The  di.scovery  of  gold  in  California, 
since  it  has  led  to  much  travel  through  this  territory,  w ill 
very  probably  awaken  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  dispose  them  to  commercial  intercour.se.  Most  of 
the  travel  between  the  Eastern  United  States  and  Califor- 
nia passes  through  this  territory,  and  a railro.id  from 
Aspinwall  to  Panama  was  opened  February  17,  1855.  The 
idea  of  opening  a pa.s.sage  for  vessels  through  the  Isthmue 
of  Panama  has  long  agitated  the  civilized  world.  Two 
different  routes  have  been  propo.sed,  both  within  Central 
America — one  across  the  Lsthmus,  from  Chagres  or  Puerto 
Bello,  to  Panama;  and  a second  from  Port  San  Juan, on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  up  the  San  Juan  River,  across  Lake  Nica- 
ragua. and  from  thence  to  the  Pacific  by  different  route.s. 
Two  other  lines  are  propo.sed,  not  strictly  within  the  limits 
here  assigned  to  Central  America  : one  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Coatzacoalco  to  Tehuantepec;  and  a second  from 
the  Bay  of  Choco  along  the  Atrato  and  Naipi.  one  of  its 
branches,  and  thence  by  canal  to  Cupica  Bay  on  the  Pacific. 
An  attempt  to  explore  a route  by  way  of  the  Chucanatjue 
River,  by  a coi’ps  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
government,  in  1854,  resulted  in  a complete  fiiUui'e.  and  in 
great  suffering  to  all.  and  death  to  several  of  the  party. 

Gfn'ernme.nt. — The  five  states  of  Guatemala,  San  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  associated,  in  1821.  in 
a confederation  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States;  but 
this  being  dissolved  in  1839.  the  different  states,  though 
nominally  republican,  have  since  been  in  reality  ruled  by 
a succession  of  military  despots,  who.se  reign  has  usually 
been  as  lawless  as  brief.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  form 
other  and  partial  confederations,  w'hose  duration,  when 
formed,  was  l)ut  short.  The  state  of  Guatemala  has  pro- 
bably had  the  most  stable  government,  under  the  des])Otic 
and  sanguinary  Carrera,  an  ignorant  mestizo  of  the  lowest 
birth,  of  whom  Squiers  has  .said,  “He  exercised  a power 
never  controlled  by  justice  or  tempered  with  mercy.” 

Populution. — The  population  of  Central  America  consist? 
of  three  classes:  whites  and  creoles;  mestizoes,  or  the  rtf 
spring  of  whites  and  Indians;  and  aboriginal  natives.  Ttie 
proportions  of  this  population  have  been  estimated  at  one- 
twelfth  whites,  four-twelfths  mixed  races,  and  seven-twelfths 
Indians.  The  total  population  is  stated  at  2,146.000.  'Ihe 
moral  condition  of  the  whites  and  creoles  is  repiesented  to 
be  in  a low  state,  while  ignorance  and  superstition  pervade 
nearly  all  classes,  and  many  of  the  aborigines  still  practise 
in  .secret  their  pagan  rites,  and  venerate  their  ancient 
idols. 

History. — Columbus  visited  the  E.  coast  of  Central  Ame- 
rica in  1502.  passing  along  the  shores  of  Honduras,  the 
Mo.squito  Territory.  Costa  Rica,  and  Veragua.  In  1523, 
Cortez  despatched  l*edro  Alvarado  to  suTidue  Central  Ame- 
rica, which  he  effected  in  two  years.  From  that  period  it 
remained  subject  to  Spain  until  1823.  when  it  threw  off  the 
yoke  and  formed  itself  into  a federal  republic,  compo.sed  of 
the  states  of  Guatemala,  Nicarngua.  Honduras.  Salvador, 
and  Costa  Rica.  This  confederation  lasted  till  1839.  Since 
then  the  country  has  been  in  a continual  state  of  disturbance. 

AMFRICA.  SOUTH.  (Yr.  Ameriqne-Mlridifmtd . ^'m-Vreek^ 
m:\'ree'de-o'n3l'.  nr  Amiriqne-dn-Sitd.  3'm.‘l'reek^  dii  slid  : Ger 
.Smerila,  slid  ^-m;l're-kd:  Sp.  America  Meridirmal.  fl-m,V- 
re-kii  in.-l-re-de-o-niiR.)  is  a vast  triamrular  peninsula,  extend- 
ing from  Point  Gallinas.  in  l;it.  12°  30'  N..  to  Cape  Horn,  in  lat. 
5.5°  .59'  S.  Its  greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S..  is  4800  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  E.  to  W.,  32.30  miles,  including  an 
area  of  about  6.500.000  .square  miles.  About  three-fourths  of 
it  lie  within  the  tropics,  and  the  remainder  in  the  S.  tem- 
perate zone.  Its  coast  lines  are  comparatively  little  broken  by 
indentations,  paiticularly  on  the  tV.  side,  excepting  towards 
the  southern  extremity,  where  there  are  considerable  bays 
and  gulfs  on  both  shores.  At  the  southern  extremity  there  is 
a group  of  mount.alnous  islands,  forming  the  Archipelago  of 
Terra  del  Fuego.  which  are  penetrated  in  every  direction  by 
bays  and  narrow  inlets,  ending  often  in  glaciers  formed  from 
the  snow  on  the  summits  of  mountains  6000  feet  high. 

Political  Dims^ons. — South  America  compiises  the  follow, 
ing  states,  viz.  the  republics  of  New  Granada,  Venezuela, 
and  Ecuador,  (formerly  constituting  the  republic  of  Co- 
lombia,) British.  French,  and  Dutch  (Juiana,  the  republics 
of  Peru.  Bolivia.  Chili,  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata(or 
Argentine  Republic,)  Paraguay,  Uraguay,  or  Banda  Oi  iental 
the  Empire  of  Brazil.  Patagonia,  'Terra  del  Fueg'  an  J the 
Falkland  and  other  islands. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Mountains,  <fc. — A great  .hain  of 
mountains  under  the  name  of  the  Andes,  which  connects 
with  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North 
America,  stretches  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  4500  miles 
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a'oiig  the  W.  coast,  in  one  continued  chain,  to  the  Straits 
i-f  Magellan  or  Magalhaens.  The  Andes  run  nearly  parallel 
vith  \he  I’acific,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  The 
highest  known  peak  is  that  of  Aconcagua,  being  23.910  feet 
h\  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  only  inferior  to  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Himalaya  in  Asia.  Another  range  or  rather 
t'.B^)  ranges  in  Brazil,  run  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, at  various,  but  not  very  great  distances,  and  with  nu- 
merous branches  stretching  far  into  the  interior.  The 
mountains  of  the  coast  extend  in  a N.  and  S.  direction,  and 
those  in  the  interior  from  E.  to  W.  The  highest  peak  in 
Brazil  is  ttambe.  which  is  59C0  feet  hiuh.  Another  chain, 
calk'd  the  Parime  or  Parima,  also  the  highlands  of  Guiana, 
and  sometimes  the  Acnray  Mountains,  extend  in  an  E.  and 
W direction  about  600  or  700  miles,  separating  the  plains 
of  the  lower  Orinoco  from  those  of  the  Bio  Negro  and  the 
Amazon.  The  highest  points  are  the  Maravaca,  about 
10,5t)0  feet  high,  and  the  Buida.  8,500  feet  high.  A branch 
of  the  Andes,  under  the  name  of  the  Coast  Chain  of  Vene- 
zuela, stretches  in  a N.E.  direction  from  New  Granada, 
through  Venezuela  to  and  along  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  cul- 
minating point  of  this  chain  is  the  Silla  de  Caracas,  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  8700  feet.  There  are  upwards  of  30 
volcanoes  in  South  America  in  a state  of  activity,  and  all 
belonging  to  the  Ande.s.  The  highest  of  these  is  Gualatieri 
or  Sehama,  one  of  the  Peru  and  Bolivian  seines,  in  lat.  20° 
13'  S.:  Ion.  09°  17'  W.;  height.  22.000  feet.  The  heights  of 
tlie  others  vary  from  13.000  to  18.000  feet.  The  last  erup- 
tion occurred  in  1831.  in  the  volcano  I’ichincha,  one  of  the 
Quito  .series,  in  lat  0°  12'  S.;  Ion.  83°  30' 30"  \V.  The  inte- 
rior of  South  America  is  occupied  by  vast  plains,  stretching 
for  many  hundred  miles  without  exbitiiting  the  slightest 
perceptible  inequality.  In  the  rainy  .season  they  display  a 
surface  of  beautiful  green  : but  in  the  dry  season  the  soil 
crumbles  into  dust,  and  the  surface  is  rent  in  cracks.  Cro- 
jodiles  and  larger  serpents  remain  imbedded  in  the  dried- 
up  mud  till  the  first  showers  of  spring  arouse  them  fi-om 
their  torpidity,  when,  says  Humboldt,  on  the  authority  of 
the  aborigines,  “the  moistened  clay  on  the  margin  of  the 
swamps  is  sometimes  seen  to  blister,  and  ri.se  slowly  in  a 
kind  of  mound;  then  with  a violent  noise,  like  the  out- 
break of  a small  mud  volcano,  the  heaped  up  earth  is  cast 
high  into  the  air.  and  forth  issues  a gigantic  water-snake 
or  scaly  croiodlle.”  The.se  great  plains  are  called  Llanos  in 
Venezuela,  and  ou  the  Orinoco,  where  they  occupy  153.000 
tiquare  miles;  Ikimpas,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  where  they 
stretch  over  a surface  of  315.000  square  miles,  elevated 
ibout  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  Silvas,  in 
*^he  valley  of  the  Amazon,  where  they  cover  an  area  of  1500 
Qiiles  in  length,  by  350  to  800  in  breadth,  densely  covered 
with  wood.  'JTie  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  some  parts 
are  covered  with  thistles  and  lucerne,  in  some  with  long 
grass,  and  in  others  with  bushes  and  dwarf  trees,  or  occu- 
pied with  swanrps  and  bogs,  and  overrun  by  thousands  of 
wild  cattle  and  horse.s.  In  the  dry  .season,  however,  viz. 
between  November  and  February,  these  plains  are  converted 
into  desolate  wastes,  when  all  vegetation  is  destroyed,  the 
waters  dried  up.  and  the  earth  rent  in  deep  crevices.  The 
deserts  of  Patagonia  occupy  a table-land  which  appears  to 
rise  by  successive  steps  from  the  sea-level  towai'ds  the  inte- 
rior. They  cover  an  area  of  1(X)  000?  square  miles,  com- 
posed of  sandy  sterile  dunes,  intermixed  with  stones  and 
gravel ; occasionally  diversified  by  huge  boulders,  tuffs  of 
brown  grass,  low  bushes,  armed  with  spines,  brine  lakes, 
incrustratious  of  salt,  white  as  snow,  and  by  black  basaltic 
platforms.  In  .some  parts  the  Andes  spread  out  to  a 
great  breadth,  forming  S.  of  Quito,  a table-land  sometimes 
15U  miles  in  wddth.  divided  into  three  parallel  chains  united 
by  transverse  ranges.  'These  plains  are  often  flanked  by 
lofty  ranges  on  the  E.  and  W.,  that  rise  from  them  as  from 
a base,  forming  a great  valley  nearly  equal  in  elevation  to 
the  highest  mountains  of  Europe.  One  of  the  grandest  fea- 
tures of  the  Andes  is  the  qupbrudnx.  ka-brdM3.s — immense 
“ breaks.”  or  valleys,  frequently  2000  feet  deep,  with  a stream 
running  at  the  bottom.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable.  Chota 
and  Cutaco.  measured  by  Humboldt,  were  respectively  4920 
and  42t  0 feet  in  depth,  while  their  floors  were  niany  thou- 
sand feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  tropical  Andes, 
however,  with  all  their  grandeur,  lack  one  source  of  sutv 
iimity.  namely,  glaciers  like  those  of  Switzerland  or  of  the 
Himalayas. 

Geologn  and  Mineralngy. — Granite  forms  the  base  of  the 
whole  continent,  having  gneiss  here  and  there  as.sociated 
with  it.  but  mica  schist  is  the  most  common  of  the  crystal- 
line rocks.  Quartz  rock  is  much  developed,  generally  mixed 
with  mica,  and  rich  in  gold  and  specular  iron.  'The  pampas 
of  Bue-nos  Ayres  are  entirely  alluvial — the  deposit  of  the 
La  Plata  and  Parana  Hivers.  Granite  prevails  to  the  extent 
of  2000  miles  along  the  coast  of  Brazil;  and.  with  the  sy- 
enite. forms  the  base  of  the  table-land.  The  superstructure 
of  the  latter  consists  of  metamorphic  aT)d  old  igneous  rocks, 
sandstone,  clay -slate,  limestone,  (in  which  are  large  caverns, 
with  bones  of  extinct  animals.)  and  alluvial  soil.  Pori)hyry 
and  red  sandstone  abound  all  over  the  Andes.  Granite, 
which  forms  *^110  loftiest  summits  in  Europe,  is  not  found 
•'4 
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in  America  above  14.500  feet;  while  basalt,  which  Is  found 
in  Europe  only  at  the  height  of  4225  feet,  in  the  Andes 
reaches  the  altitude  of  15, -500  feet.  Coal  has  been  found  at 
8650  and  14,700  feet  above  the  sea-level.  South  America, 
like  Mexico,  has  from  the  earliest  period  after  its  discovery 
down  to  the  present  time,  been  highly  productive  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  especially  in  silver.  Peru  has  yielded 
most  largely  of  gold.  Bolivia  (formerly  Upper  Peru;  of  sil- 
ver. and  Brazil  of  diamonds.  Chili  is  also  famous  for  its 
gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Humors  have  reached  us  of  recent 
discoveries  of  gold  in  Peru.  The  province  of  Minas  Geraes, 
in  Brazil,  is  rich  in  mines  as  its  name  imports.  Besides  the 
mines  there  are  also  rich  gold  and  silver  washings  in  Brazil 
and  other  parts  of  South  America.  Bell  gives  the  total 
product  of  all  the  silver  and  gold  mines  in  South  America, 
dowm  to  1803  and  1806,  at  $3,635,730,769.  'Though  the 
mines  have  been  much  less  productive  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury than  formerly,  the  fact  is  believed  to  be  moi'e  owing  to 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  South  American  governments, 
and  to  an  inefficient  system  of  mining,  than  to  an  ex- 
haustion of  the  sources  of  supply. 

liivers,  Lal  es,  and  Gulfs. — The  rivers  of  South  America 
are  on  a scale  no  less  grand  than  its  mountains — there  are 
three  great  river  basins.  On  the  N.  is  the  Orinoco,  with  a 
very  winding  course  of  about  140U  miles.  Braining  the 
central  regions  is  the  Amazon,  a river  of  near  4060  miles  in 
length,  some  of  who.se  tributaries  surpass  the  largest  rivers 
in  Europe.  Having  its  sources  in  the  Andes,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  their  eastern  slope  from  the  S.  of  New  Gi  anada  to 
the  S.  of  Bolivia,  and  crossing  almost  the  entire  continent, 
carries  to  the  ocean  under  the  equator  the  drainage  of  per- 
haps. the  greatest  river  basin  on  the  globe.  On  the  S. 
is  the  La  Plata,  (with  its  great  branches  the  Parana  arid  Pa- 
laguay.)  which,  through  its  many  tributaries,  receives  the 
waters  of  Central  and  Southern  Brazil,  Southern  Bolivia, 
Paraguay,  Buenos  .Ayres,  and  Uraguaj^  and  empties  into 
the  ocean  by  a channel  150  miles  wide,  in  about  35°  S.  lat. 
Among  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  are  the  l.io 
Negro  and  Japura  from  the  N.,  and  Ucayale,  Aladeii'a.  'J'apa- 
jos.  Ningu.  and  'IVcantins  from  the  S.  'The  Sao  Francisco, 
in  Eastern  Brazil,  is  a river  of.  peidiaps,  1200  miles  in  length. 
'The  Pin  de  la  Plata  is  rather  an  estuary  than  a river;  its 
navigation,  owing  to  its  shoals  and  strong  irregular  cur- 
rents. is  difficult.  Its  waters  are  so  turbid  that  they  tinge 
the  sea  vi.sibly  for  200  miles  from  its  mouth.  'The  basins  of 
the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  are  .singularly  connected  hy  the 
Cassiquiare,  which  at  high  water  unites  the  waters  of  the 
Bio  Negro  witli  the  Orinoco. 

For  so  great  an  extent  of  country.  South  America  is  sin 
gularly  deficient  in  large  bays  and  great  lake.s,  but  the  defi- 
ciency in  bays  and  gulfs  is  amply  compensated  by  the  three 
great  rivers  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  La  Plata,  whii  h are  na- 
vigable far  into  the  interior.  On  the  N.  are  the  Gulfs  of 
Barien,  and  Venezuela  or  Maracaybo,  (the  latter  opening 
into  Lake  Maracaybo, which,  however,  is  more  properly  a 
gulf)  and  the  Gulf  of  Paria;  on  the  E.  are  the  Pays  of 
Bahia  or  Sao  Salvador.  Bio  Janeiro.  St.  IMatthias.  and  Bay 
of  St.  George;  and  on  the  W.  the  Gulfs  of  Penas,  Guay  teca.s, 
Guayaquil,  and  the  Bay  of  Choco.  None  of  these  are.  hov.- 
evei\  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  largest  lake  in  South 
America  is  Lake  Titicaca,  which  is  situated  on  the  frontiers 
of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  4000  squai-e 
miles.  It  is  said  to  be  120  fathoms  deep,  and  is  elevated 
12  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  tenqio- 
rary  lakes  of  South  America,  alternately  inundated  and 
dry,  or  in  a marshy  state,  cover,  when  flooded,  vast  tracts 
of  country;  that  of  Xarayos.  on  both  sides  of  the  Paraguay, 
extends  over  36.000  square  miles.  In  the  elevated  nu-un- 
tain  valleys  and  table-lands  of  the  Andes,  there  are  many 
small  lakes  of  the  purest  blue  and  green  colors,  and  some 
of  them  are  intensely  cold,  being  near  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation. 

Zoulngy. — South  America  does  not  abound  in  the  large 
and  fiercer  quadrupeds:  the  jaguar,  (felis  onca.)  an  animal 
larger  than  the  panther,  but  inferior  in  strength  and 
ferocity  to  the  Bengal  tiger,  is  the  most  important.  'The 
puma  or  American  lion,  the  ocelot,  and  tiger-cat  are  found 
in  South  America,  as  are  al.so  the  anteater.  sloth,  armadillo, 
tapir,  deer,  and  antelope.  'The  lama,  alpaca,  and  vicufia 
are  peculiar  to  South  America.  Apes  and  monkeys  abound 
within  the  tropics;  and  the  winged  vampiio.  an  enormous 
bat.  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  Guiana.  Colombia,  .and 
Brazil.  This  dangerous  ci'eature  sucks  the  blood  of  animals, 
and  even  of  man.  when  asleep.  In  the  marshes  of  ti-ojiical 
America  coils  the  huge  boa  con.strictor.  and  larire  centi- 
pedes. scorpions,  and  .spiders  abound.  Ants,  termites,  and 
locusts  also  swarm,  the  latter  to  an  alai'ining  extent,  c.'ver- 
iiTg  the  ground,  especially  in  Buenos  Ayres,  for  200  ii  llcs. 
and  eating  up  every  greeii  thing,  consuming  even  the  i lots 
of  the  grass,  furniture,  clothes,  curtains.  &c.  The  mo.si)  lito 
is  also  a .sore  grievance,  particularly  in  Venezuela.  It.  the 
same  localities  is  the  chegre.  another  drea4led  insect  In 
Brazil  is  the  beautiful  diamond  beetle.  'I'he  condor,  the 
large.st  bird  of  tlight  known,  frequents  the  most  inaccessi- 
ble parts  of  the  Andes.  It  is  a species  of  vulture,  ind  has 
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been  known  to  measure  from  3 to  8^  feet  from  the  end  of 
the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  14  feet  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  winfjs.  Among  the  birds  are  vultures,  eagles, 
falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey;  and  many  birds  of  beau- 
tiful 1)1  amage,  among  which  are  a great  variety  of  humming- 
birds. parrols,  macaws,  the  couroucoui  (trogon  pavoninus) 
with  its  splendid  robe  of  green,  toucans,  oidoles.  shiikes, 
thrushes,  umbrella  chatterer,  <tc.  Among  gallinaceous 
birds  are  the  curassow.  penelope,  guan.  and  tinamon. 
Grouse,  bustards,  and  phea.sauts  are  unknown,  aiid  par- 
tridges rare.  Abaterfowls  are  few,  but  water-hens,  tiger- 
bitterns.  and  a few  ducks,  unknown  in  the  Noi-thern  states, 
frequent  the  marshes.  The  seas  aViound  in  fish,  and  in  the 
tropijal  regions  are  enormous  lizards  and  alligators.  The 
electrical  eel  is  found  in  the  lakes  of  Caracas, 

OH  mate.. — There  are  no  pai-ts  of  Sovrth  America  so  hot  as 
we  should  be  led  to  expect  from  its  geographical  position — 
a result  produced  by  the  operaTion  of  the  trade  winds,  the 
influence  of  high  mountains,  and  other  physical  cau.ses.  In 
the  steppes  of  Venezuela,  the  hottest  region  of  South  Ame- 
rica. the  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  day  is  only  98^ 
in  the  shade;  while  it  idses  to  112°  in  the  sandy  deserts 
around  the  bed  .Sea  Throughout  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Amazon,  though  under  the  equ.itor.  the  climate  is  not  ex- 
cessively hot.  This  ari.ses  from  its  immense  forests,  and  a 
cool  eastei’ly  breeze,  (a  branch  of  the  trade  wind.)  which 
ascends  the  channel  of  the  Amazon  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 
Brazil,  and  the  country  extending  westwaid  fi-om  it,  also 
enjoys  an  equable  and  temperate  climate.  At  liio  .Janeiro 
the  annual  mean  temperatui'e  is  otily  about  73°;  76°  at 
Lima,  and  68°  at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  narrowness  of  the 
continent  toward  the  S..  and  its  exposures  to  the  rigors  of 
the  bolar  regions,  produce  at  the  Str.aits  of  .Magellan,  a 
temperature  whi'di  never  exceeds  46°,  while  snow  falls 
almost  daily.  On  the  W.  coa.st  there  is  a district  of  nearly 
lODO  miles  in  length,  between  7°  and  32°  S.,  where  it  seldom 
rains. 

Vi-<lfiiabJe  Productions. — Extending  through  so  large  a 
space,  and  possessing,  in  consequence,  so  great  a vai  iety  of 
climate,  no  special  character  can  be  given  to  the  vegetation 
of  South  America.  Its  mo.st  distinguishing  fixture  is  its 
prodigious  forests,  which  cover  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  continent,  and  are  so  dense  in  many  places  as  to 
make  it  necessai-y  to  clear  the  way  with  a hatchet.  The 
ti-ees  are  much  more  vai-ious  and  graceful  than  in  the  old 
world — many  even  of  the  largest  being  adorned  with  the 
most  brilliant  flowers.  Vegetation  presents  a great  number 
cf  gradations:  at  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  we  meet 
with  magnificent  palms,  odoriferous  lilies,  balsams,  cin- 
chonas, and  jessamines.  A single  variety  of  the  palm  in- 
habits heights  of  from  .5400  to  8700  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
arbore.scent  ferns  do  not  grow  beyond  4800  feet;  while  the 
cinchona  extends  to  8700  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  .s;une 
region  grows  the  passion-flower  tree,  as  lofty  as  the  Eu- 
ropean oak,  besides  a number  of  beautiful  flowers.  The 
oaks  do  not  commence  in  the  tropics  at  a lower  elevation 
than  5000  feet;  and  the  trees  with  large  trunks  do  not 
grow  beyond  the  level  of  9000  feet,  and  at  10.800  feet  almost 
all  vegetation  disappears.  A bi-oad  zone  of  from  6000  to 
12  600  feet  presents  us  with  the  region  of  alpine  plants, 
which  is  succeeded  fr)r  2400  feet  by  grasses,  fsugai’-cane, 
wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes  flourish  at  vaiious 
points  between  3000  and  11.000  feet.  Among  the  fruits, 
oranges,  limes,  cocoa-nuts,  pine-apples,  mangoes,  bananas, 
pomegranates,  mammoons.  goyabas.  jambas.  aracas.  and 
mangabas  flourish  in  those  regions  whei-e  there  is  a due  pro- 
portion of  heat  and  moisture.  South  of  the  tropics  are  found 
the  bitter  quassia,  tinga-bean,  rosewood,  indigo.  colTee. 
sugar-cane,  maize,  and  cacao.  “Individual  plants.”  says 
Humboldt,  “languishing  in  hot-houses,  can  give  us  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  majestic  vegetation  of  the  tropical  zone.” 

Cooinicrcc. — South  America  abounds  in  inoductions  to 
stimulate  commerce,  including  the  precious  metals  and 
stones  coveted  by  all  nations  and  peoples,  the  most  deli- 
cious fruits,  the  most  useful  grains,  and  some  of  the  most 
efficient  medicinal  plants,  among  which  latter  may  be 
named  the  Peruvian  or  Jesuit’s  bark.  The  coffee  and  sugar 
i/f  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  and  the  hides,  horns,  and  tallow 
of  the  same  countries  and  Buenos  Ayres,  have  long  been 
extensively  exported,  as  well  as  oranges,  cacac.  rosewood.  &c. 

Piipulation. — There  exists  a very  striking  physical  resem- 
blance between  the  native  inhabitants  throughout  the 
whole  continent  of  America;  being  almost  all  of  a reddish- 
brown  or  copper  color,  with  long,  black  hair,  deep-set  black 
eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  often  handsome  slender  forms.  In 
So  ith  America  many  are  half  civilized,  but  the  greater 
number  are  still  in  a state  of  utter  barbarism.  The  Arau- 
canos  ai-e  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Indians 
of  the  Pampas,  and  associate  in  small  communities,  have 
fixed  residences,  cultivate  the  ground,  and  manufacture 
quite  a fine  species  of  woollen  cloth:  they  are  also  skilful 
in  working  metals,  especially  gold  and  silver.  The  Pampas 
Indians  are  of  a very  dark  complexion,  with  long,  thick, 
coarse,  oiaok  hair;  bbi'-k.  scowlingeyes;  low,  broad  foreheads; 
faces  flat ; high  cheek-bones  ana  large  jaws ; no  beard ; low 


stature  and  ill  made,  but  musr-nLnr  and  athletic.  They  are 
expei't  horsemen,  do  n^t  ...titivate  Too  ground,  and  are  of  a 
cruel  a7id  ferociout,  uisposifion.  settling  their  disputes  with 
the  knife.  Of  the  Indians  of  Brazil  there  are  said  to  nave 
been  no  fewer  than  200  distinct  ti'ibes,  the  princij*!  ot 
which  are  the  Tapuyas.  said  foiineidy  to  have  been  canni- 
bals; the 'J'upis  or  Tupinambas.  inhabiting  the  coast  tiorn 
the  Camana  to  the  Sao  I’rancisco.  paint  Iheir  bodies;  the 
Cafusos,  a mixture  of  Indians  and  negroes,  I'emarkable  foi 
their  .straight  hair,  which  rises  perpendicularly  from  the 
forehead  to  the  height  of  12  or  18  inches;  the  Pui  is.  the 
most  revengeful  and  vindictive  of  the  races  of  Brazil;  and 
the  Botocudos,  also  a cruel  and  savage  race,  between  the 
Bio  Lloce  and  the  Bio  Pardo.  The  Indians  of  Brazil  are 
generally  of  a short  or  middle  .stature,  and  mostly  of  a 
robust,  broad  make.  The  Patagonian  Indians  are  n inark- 
able  for  their  high  stature,  being,  on  an  average,  about  6 
feet;  they  lead  a nomadic  life,  living  in  tents  foiined  of 
poles  and  skins.  The  entire  population  of  South  America, 
of  all  races,  is  estimated  at  16.0  0 000. 

History. — Chi  istopher  Columbus  himscdf  discovered  the 
continent  of  South  America,  on  his  third  voyaae.  in  1498, 
landing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  Biver,  and  thus  re- 
ceived some  small  compen.sation  for  his  gi-eat  enterj)i-ise, 
and  for  the  severe  labors  of  body  and  mind  he  had  under- 
gone, not  unmixed  with  the  galling  sting  of  ingratitude. 
Ills  recorded  words  show  the  great  pleasui'e  he  enjoyed  in 
beholding  “ the  beauty  of  the  new  land,”  which  made  him 
feel  as  though  “he  could  never  leave  .so  charming  a spot.” 
lie  also  visited  the  Gulf  of  Darien  in  1502.  Alonzo  de 
Ilojeda  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela  as  fai-  as  Cape 
Vt'ia.  and  returned  to  Si)ain  in  1508.  In  the  same  year. 
Vincent  Yanez  Pinion,  a companion  of  Columbus  on  his 
fii-st  voyage,  discovered  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  ex])lored  the 
mouths  of  the  Amazon,  beholding  with  amazement  its 
vast  width,  and  the  immense  body  of  water  it  rolled  into 
the  ocean.  At  the  close  of  1500,  Boderigo  de  Bastedas  ex- 
plored the  coast  from  Cape  Vela,  where  Ilojeda's  progress 
terminated,  to  Puerto  del  Betei’te.  where  that  of  Columbus 
closed.  In  1507.  PinQon  and  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  explored 
the  coast  to  the  40th  degree  of  S.  hit.  About  1511,  the  gallant 
Vasco  Nufiez  de  Baltioa  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Daiien, 
discovered  the  Pacific,  and  opened  the  way  to  Pei  u for  the 
cruel  conqueror  I’izarro,  who  followed  about  1524.  In 
1519,  Magellan  or  Magalhaens  discovered  and  sailed 
through  the  straits  now  beaidng  his  name,  passing  \V. 
across  the  Pacific,  and  thus  first  circumnavigating  the 
globe. 

AMEBGCA.  a post-village  of  IVabash  co.,  Indiana,  about 
80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

AMEB'TCAN  CBEEK.  a small  stream  of  Marin  co.,  in 
the  W.N.W.  part  of  California,  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

AMEBICAN  FOBK.  a post-office  of  Utah  Territory. 

A5IEB1CAN  BIVEB.  in  the  N.  central  part  of  California, 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  its  \orth  and  South  forks  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  El  Dorado  co..  and  after  flowing  in  a gene- 
ral  S.W.  cour.se  between  Placer  and  Sacramento  counties, 
falls  into  the  Sacramento  Biver  near  the  city  of  this  name. 
It  has  lately  been  rendered  navigable  for  small  steamboats 
for  about  6 miles. 

Br/mchcs. — North  fork,  (considered  by  some  as  the  true 
American  Biver.)  rising  among  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  flows  in  a general  W.S.NV.  direction,  marking 
the  greater  part  of  the  boundary  between  Placer  and  El 
Doi-ado  counties,  and  after  a course  of  near  100  miles,  unites 
with  the  South  fork  fiom  25  to  30  miles  above  S.acramento 
City.  South  fork  takes  its  source  from  Bonpland  lake,  in 
El  Dorado  co.,  and  flowing  first  in  a M'.S.W.  and  then  in  a 
nearly  W.  course,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  El 
Dorado  and  Sacramento  counties.  Gold  is  abundant  on 
these  streams,  w'hich  pass  through  one  of  the  pidncipal 
mining  districts. 

AMEB'ICUS,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Sumter  co., 
Georgia,  on  the  Muckalee  Creek,  10(3  miles  S.W.  of  51illedge- 
ville,  is  the  centre  of  an  active  retail  trade.  It  contains  3 
churches.  2 academies,  and  several  stores  and  mechanics' 
shops.  Incorporated  in  1832.  Pop.  in  1860,  about  1700. 

AMEBICUS.  a post-vill;ige  of  Tippecanoe  co..  Indiana,  on 
the  IVabash  Biver  and  Canal,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Lafayette,  is 
surrounded  by  a rich  farming  district  w'hich  is  improving 
rapidly. 

AMEBKOTE,  Sm'er-kot/,  or  0]\I'EBK0TE^  a towm  and 
fort  of  India,  in  Sinde,  90  miles  E.  of  Hyderabad.  Lat.  25° 
19'  N.;  Ion.  69°  47'  E.  in  the  Eastern  desert.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  The  fort  ig 
about  half  a mile  from  the  town. 

AMEBONGEN,  3/mer-ong'en.  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  and  21  miles  S.E.  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  1500. 

AMEBSFOBT  or  AMERSFOOBT,  d/mer.s-foRt',  a town  of 
the  Netherlands,  province  of  Utrecht,  with  a port  on  the 
Eem,  12i  miles  N.E.  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  about  1.3,000.  It  has 
a court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a Latin  school,  and  school 
of  industry,  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  and 
an  active  trade  in  dried  herrings,  tobacco,  and  corn,  of  which 
the  two  latter  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 
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AMERSIIAM,  am'ershain,  or  AajnMDESIIAM,  a mar- 
ket-town. anil  parish  (and  until  the  Reform  Act,  a parlia- 
mentary borough  (of  England,  co.  of  Bucks,  27  miles  S.E.  of 
Buckingham.  The  poet  Waller,  who  twice  sat  for  the  bo- 
rough in  Parliament,  was  born  in  Coleshill.  in  this  parish, 
In  1605. 

AWES,  aimz,  a post-village  of  Canajoharie  township, 
Montgomery  co..  New  York,  about  13  miles  nearly  S.W.  of 
Fonda.  It  has  an  academy. 

AMES,  a post-township  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio,  about  30 
miles  W.  of  Marietta.  Pop.  1335. 

AMESBURY,  aimz^ber-e,  a post-township  of  Essex  oo., 
Massachusetts,  extending  from  the  N.  bank  of  the  Merri- 
mack to  New  Hampshire,  about  40  miles  N.  of  Boston,  has 
some  manufactures.  One  company  for  making  flannels  has 
a capital  of  $200,000.  Pop.  3877. 

A.MESBUHY,  .aimz'ber-e,  (formerly  AMBROSEBURY  or 
AAIBRESBURY.)  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
IVilts.  It  is  of  high  antiquity,  has  the  remains  of  a cele- 
brated abbey;  near  it  are  Stonehenge,  and  Amesbury 
House.  Addi.son  was  born  at  Milston,  near  Amesbury,  on 
the  1st  of  Ma3%  1672. 

AMESBURY  MILLS,  a manufacturing  village  of  Essex 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  about  4 miles  N.W.  of  Newburyport. 

AMESV'ILLE,  aimz'vill,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co..  New 
York, 

AMESVILLE.  a po.st-village  of  Athens  co..  Ohio,  in  Ames 
township,  on  the  road  from  Marietta  to  Athens,  11  miles 
N.E.  of  the  latter,  in  the  midst  of  a rich  farming  district. 

A.MESYILLE.  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad,  70  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

AMFREVILLE.  dM'freh-veeP,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine  Inferieure. 

A.MGA.  dm-gi'.  a riverof  Siberia,  government  of  Yakootsk. 
It  rises  in  the  offshoots  of  the  Yablonoi  Krebet  Mountains, 
about  lat.  59°  N.,  Ion.  126°  30'  E.,  flows  N.E..  and  kills  into 
the  Aldan  in  Ion.  135°  E.,  after  a course  of  about  4(j0  miles. 
At  Amginsk,  where  it  flows  between  steep  rocks  30  feet  in 
height,  it  is  3000  feet  broad. 

AMGINSK.  dm-gheensk',  a village  of  Sibeiaa,  on  the 
Amga,  which  is  here  about  3000  feet  wide.  It  is  a posting 
station  and  ferry  on  the  way  between  Yakootsk  and  Oldiotsk. 
Lat.  01°  N.;  Ion.  132°  E. 

AMH.ARA,  dm-hd/rd.  a kingdom  of  Abyssinia.  It  com- 
prises all  the  country  lY.  of  the  Tacazze.  and  was  formerly 
one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Abyssinia.  The  capital 
is  Gondar. Ad.j..  Amii.iric.  am-h^r'ik. 

AMHERST,  am^erst,  a seaport  town  of  the  British  terri- 
tory in  Farther  India,  capital  of  the  most  N.  of  the  Tenas- 
serim  provinces,  and  theii'  chief  military  station,  on  Amherst 
peninsula.  30  miles  S.W.  of  Maulmein.  Lat.  10°  4'  48"  N.; 
ion.  97°  45'  24"  E.  Pop.  in  1838,  5000.  (?)  It  was  founded 
in  1820.  The  harbor  is  spacious  and  secure,  and  ships  may 
lie  within  100  yards  of  the  shore,  in  3 fathoms  water  at 
low  tide. 

AM  11  ERST,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Yirginia.  has 
an  area  of  418  square  miles.  The  .lames  IHver  flows  along  its 
S.W.  and  S.E.  borders,  forming  in  its  course  almost  a right 
angle,  and  constituting  about  half  of  the  entire  boundary. 
The  Blue  Ridge  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county  on  the 
N.M'.,  and  the  surface  is  beautifully  diversified  by  moun- 
tains and  valleys.  The  passage  of  .James  River  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  is  a sublime  feature  in  the  scenery  of  this 
region.  'I'he  soil  is  naturally  fertile.  A caruil  lias  been 
opened  along  .Tames  River,  on  the  border  of  the  county. 
Formed  from  Albemarle  in  1761.  Capital,  Amherst  Court 
House.  Pop.  13,742;  of  whom  7464  were  free,  and  6278 
slaves. 

AMHER-^^T,  a post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  25 
miles  E.  of  Bangor.  Bop.  3S4. 

.4.1111  ERS  I',  a post-township  of  Hillsborough  co..  New 
Hampshire.  23  miles  S.  of  Concord,  on  the  Souhegan  River, 
which  affords  fine  water-power  Bop.  150S. 

AMHERST,  a post-township  of  Hampshire  co.,  Massachu- 
setts. 82  miles  W.  of  Boston,  intersected  by  two  branches  of 
the  Connecticut  River,  affording  good  water-power.  It 
has  manufactories  of  machinery,  edge-tools,  cotton  goods, 
paper,  jialm  leaf  for  hats.  2 hanks.  Schiirches,  1 newspaper, 
and  a high  school,  Ac.  Amherst  College,  a flourishing  insti- 
tution, incorporated  in  1821,  is  situated  in  this  township,  on 
an  elevation  commanding  a beautiful  view  of  the  surround- 
ing connrry.  Bop.  3'JOi'. 

A-M 1 1 ERST,  a township  of  Erie  co..  New  York.  Bop.  50S9. 

A.MH  ERST,  a village  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio. 

AM  H ERST,  a township  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1882. 

AMHEKST.  a post-village  in  tlie  above  township,  about 
33  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Cleveland. 

A 41  H EBSTBURG H,  aiiBerst-bilrg.  a garrison  town  of 
Canada  IVest,  Es.sex  co..  on  the  Detroit  River.  5 miles 
above  its  junction  with  Lake  Erie.  225  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Toronto.  I^at.  42°  7'  N.:  Ion.  83°  !)'  \V'.  'I'he  town  con- 
tains a court  house.  5 places  of  worship,  a reading  room  and 
market  place,  a newspaper  office,  3 assurance  agencies,  a 
good  hotel,  (the  British  .North  American.)  various  manufac- 
tories, and  above  15  stores  of  different  kinds.  Pop.  1300. 


AMHERST  COURT  HOUSE,  a post-viUage,  capital  of  Am 
herst  CO.,  Yirginia,  about  15  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lynchburg. 

AMHERST  FOUR  CORNERS,  a village  in  Amherst  town- 
ship, Lorain  co.,  Ohio,  about  35  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Cleve- 
land. 

AMHERST  ISLANDS,  a gToup  lying  W.  of  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Corean  peninsula.  Lat.  34°  25'  N.;  Ion.  126° 
10'  E. 

AMHERST  ISLES,  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Aracan,  be- 
tween the  island  of  Cheduba  and  the  mainland.  Lat.  18' ■’ 
45'  N.;  Ion.  94°  E. 

AMHERS'r  ROCKS,  in  the  Tong  Hai.  or  Eastern  Se.a,  oft 
the  coast  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kiang,  in  lat.  31°  10'  N. 

AMICALO^LA,  a post-office  of  Lumpkin  co.,  Georgia. 

AMICU,  d-me-koo/,  or  AMUCU,  d-moo-koo',  a lake  in 
South  America,  in  Yenezuela,  province  of  Cumana.  situated 
on  a level  tract  between  the  rivers  Rupununy  and  'i'oeoto. 
It  is  of  small  e.c-.ent  in  the  di'y  season,  being  scarcely  three 
miles  in  leugta.  The  country  in  which  this  lake  is  situ- 
ated was  the  El  Dorado  of  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
was  known  as  “the  great  lake  with  golden  banks;”  and 
within  a few  miles  of  it  was  supposed  to  stand  the  far-famed 
imperial  and  golden  city  of  Manoa,  the  object  of  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  of  Sir  M’alter  Raleigh. 

A.MIEN S, auBe-enz.  (Fr. pron.  d'me-^N«/;  anc.  Samarahriha, 
afterwards  Ambiulni.)  a town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Somme,  on  the  railway  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  in 
the  centre  of  a pleasing  and  fertile  district,  and  traversed 
by  the  Somme,  which  within  the  town  is  subdivided  into  11 
canals,  and  affords  great  facilities  for  its  numerous  manu- 
factures. It  was  once  a place  of  strength,  and  still  pos- 
sesses a regular  citadel;  but  its  other  fortifications  have 
been  dismantled,  and  the  ramparts  have  been  replaced  by 
boulevards  lined  with  trees,  which  encircle  the  town,  have 
a circumference  of  about  3 miles,  and  form  not  the  least 
important  of  its  decorations.  Amiens  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  town.  The  former  has  wide  and  regular 
streets,  lined  with  houses,  with  a few  exceptions,  built  on 
a uniform  plan,  and  generally  of  two  stories.  'I’ne  latter 
has  narrow  streets,  houses  old  without  being  properly  an- 
cient. and  is  throughout  .so  intersected  by  the  ramifications 
of  the  Somme,  and  the  numerous  bridges  over  them,  as  to 
have  made  Louis  XI.  give  it  the  name  of  his  “little  Ve- 
nice.” 'I'he  most  magnificent  edifice  of  Amieus  is  its  cathe- 
dral, of  European  fame.  It  was  founded  iu  1220,  and  not 
completed  till  1288.  Its  \V.  front,  which  is  .said  not  to  have 
been  finished  till  a century  later,  is  flanked  by  two  quad- 
rangular towers,  and  decorated  in  the  richest  Gothic  style. 
The  spire,  of  a light  and  airy  form,  is  420  feet  high.  'I'he 
length  of  the  edifice  from  E.  to  W.  is  415  feet;  length  of  the 
tran.sept  from  N.  to  S.,  182  feet ; breadth  of  the  nave  with  its 
aisles,  78  feet  9 inches;  breadth  of  the  transept,  42  feet  9 
inches.  Other  buildings  of  note  are  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  the 
royal  college,  formerly  the  abbey  of  St.John;  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  or  general  hospital,  in  the  Rue  St.  Leu;  the  grand 
seminary,  with  its  magnificent  stair  and  columned  chapel; 
the  Chateau  d’Ean ; Malmaison.  occupied  by  the  exchange 
and  school  of  de.sign;  the  theatre;  and  the  Bibliotheque 
Communale,  a handsome  edifice,  with  a peristyle  of  Doric 
columns,  containing  40,000  printed  and  4(iG  manuscript 
volumes.  Amiens  having  an  opening  to  the  sea  by  the 
Somme,  which  is  navigalde  for  vessels  of  40  or  50  tons,  is 
well  situated  for  trade,  and  has  numerous  important  mauu- 
fiictures.  From  70.000  to  80.000  pieces  of  cotton  velvet^ — 
the  peculiar  species  of  it  called  velvet  of  Utrecht — alone 
employing  400  looms,  and  130.000  pieces  of  fine  kerseymere, 
with  considerable  iiuantities  of  serges,  plush,  drugget,  cam- 
bric tapestry,  and  other  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  stuffs 
in  great  variety,  are  annually  produced.  'I'he  spinning  of 
flax  and  worsted  is  also  one  of  the  great  staples  of  Amiens. 
The  foi'mer  employs  3000  looms,  while  the  wool  worked  up 
by  the  latter  amounts  to  450,000.000  kilogrammes,  equal, 
nearly,  to  1,000.000  000  English  pounds,  or  40.000.0C0  packs. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  works  in  which  numerous  hands 
are  employed,  uiay  be  mentioned  dye.  .soap,  and  beet-root 
sugar  works,  bleachfields.  and  paper-mills.  Among  histori- 
cal recollections  may  be  mentioned  that  here  St.  Louis  gave 
judgment  as  arbiter  in  the  quarrel  between  Henry  111.  of 
England  and  his  barons,  relative  to  the  statutes  of  Oxford; 
and  that  here,  during  the  .struggles  to  regain  the  Holy 
Land,  the  kings  of  England.  France,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and 
Bohemia  met  to  concert  a new  crusade.  Here  too,  to  come 
down  to  more  recent  times,  was  signed  in  1802.  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  a short-lived  peace,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Amiens.  Bop.  (1852)  52,149.  in  1861,  58,780. 

AMIRAN'l’E  (amVrant/)  ISLANDS.  (Bort.  lUtus  do  ytlmi- 
rante.  eeByds  do  ^1-me-r^iBtA.  i.  e.  “Admiral’s  Islands.”) 
an  archipelago  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  S.IV.  of  the  Seychelles. 
I/at.  of  the  .southernmost  island.  6°  53'  15"  S.;  Ion.  53°  S' 
24"  E.  'i'hey  consist  of  two  groups  composed  of  eleven 
small,  low  islands,  united  by  banks  of  sand  and  Doral. 

' AMIS'IA  or  AMlSBlUS.  See  Ems. 

AMISS'VILLE.  a post-village  of  RappahannocJ'.  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, 121  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond,  has  about  100  inha 
bitants 
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AINIISUS.  Sere  Samsoon. 

AM  ITE,  ani-eet/,  a river  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
.ises  in  the  SAV.  part  of  the  former,  and  passing  into  Lou- 
siana,  pursues  a southerly  course  until  it  reaches  Ascension 
parish,  where  it  turns  to  the  E.  and  enters  Lake  MAurepas. 
Small  steamboats  navigate  it  for  a distance  of  fjO  miles. 

AMITE,  a county  iji  the  S.W.  part  of  Mississipi,  border- 
ing on  Louisiana,  has  an  area  of  about  700  square  miles. 
The  Amite  Kiver,  from  which  it  dei-ives  its  name,  flows 
nearly  through  the  middle,  and  the  Ilomochitto  washes  its 
N W.  border.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
A large  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  plantations  of 
cotton,  and  by  forests.  Capital.  Liberty.  Pop.  12,336;  of 
whom  4436  w'ere  free,  and  7900  slaves. 

AMITITAN.  See  Amatiti,\n. 

AM'I  I’Y,  a post-township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine,  about 
100  miles  N.E.  of  Bangor.  I’op.  302. 

AMrL'Y,a  township  of  Alleghany  co.,  New  York.  Pop.  2268. 

AMITY,  a jjost-village  of  Orange  co..  New  York,  about 
120  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

AMITY,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1.596. 

A. M ITY.  a township  of  Krieco.  I'ennsyl vania.  Pop. 1002. 

AMITY,  a postrvillage  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  35  miles  S.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

AMITY,  a small  post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Arkansas. 

AMITA",  a post-village  of  John.son  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
railroad  from  Madison  to  Indianapolis^  6 or  7 miles  S.E.  of 
Franklin,  the  county  seat. 

AMITY,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa. 

AMITY,  a post-office  of  A'am  Hill  co..  Oregon. 

AMITY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Iredell  co..  North  Carolina. 

AMHTYYILLE,  a post-office  of  Sullblk  co.,  New  A'ork. 

AM.JEKAIl,  3.m'jer-dh,  a town  of  Hindo.stan.  province  of 
Malwah,56  miles  S.W.  of  Oojeiti.  situated  in  a large  valley 
>.890  feet  above  the  sea.  Lat.  22°  2.3'  N. ; Ion.  75°  13'  L. 

AMLA,  dm^ld.  one  of  the  Andreanov  Islands.  North  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  immediately  E.  of  Atcha.  Length  from  E.  to  W., 
40  miles;  breadth,  10  miles. 

AMLAI,  dm-lP,  or  AMLIA,  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
In  the  Fox  group.  Lat.  of  E.  point,  52°  6'  N.;  Ion.  172° 
50'  tv. 

AMLWCH,  amHook,  a seaport  town,  parliamentary  bo- 
rough, and  pai'ish  of  North  tVales,  co.  Anglesey,  on  its  N. 
coast,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Beaumaris  Lat.  53°  25'  N. ; Ion.  4° 
19' W.  Pop.  of  borough  3169.  The  rise  of  the  town  since 
176S  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  Parys  and  Mona  copper- 
mines.  Amlwch  returns,  along  Avith  Beaumaris,  &c.,  one 
member,  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

AMMALAPOOK^  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madias.  65  miles  N.E.  of  Masulipatam. 

AMCMAN  or  AAPMON,  (anc.  Nabfbuh,  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites,  rebuilt  and  caUvd  Pliibi<Mphibt  by  the  Greeks.) 
\ ruined  city  of  Syria,  pashalic  of  Damascus,  on  theZurka, 
an  affluent  of  the  Jordan,  55  miles  F.N.E.  of  Jerusalem, 
’’ts  numerous  remains  of  Greek  edifices  are  now  only  used 
as  places  of  shelter  for  halting  caravans. 

AMMER,  dm'mer,  a small  river  of  Germany,  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  a tributary  of  the  Neckar,  which  it  joins  near  Tu- 
bingen. 

AM'MEll  or  AMPER,  dm'per.  a small  river  of  Germany, 
in  Bavaria,  rises  in  the  Tyrol,  and  joins  the  Isar  2 miles  N. 
of  Mosburg,  after  a N.E.  course  of  75  miles. 

AMMER,  LAKE,  which  the  above  river  traverses  in  its 
progress,  is  10  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  by  4 miles  in 
Its  greatest  breadth. 

A.MMERSCHWIHR,  dm'm§R'shveeR/,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Haut-Rhin,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Colmar.  Pop. 
(_1852)  2205. 

A.tlM  FRSTOL,  dm'mers-toP.  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
14  miles  E.  of  Rottei'dam,  on  the  Lek.  Pop.  502. 

AM'MITOK'.  an  island  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Labrador,  be- 
tween 70  and  80  miles  S.E.  of  the  entrance  into  Hudson’s 
Straits.  Lat.  59°  28'  N. , Ion.  63°  0'  W. 

A.M  MON , dm'mon,  a village  of  Switzerland,  8 miles  W.N  .W. 
of  Wallenstadt.  Pop.  1500. 

AMMON,  Syria,  See  Amm.w. 

AM.MO^NIA,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Tennessee. 

AM.VI0N00SUCK,  LOVVHIR,  a river  of  New  Hampshire, 
ri.ses  in  Coos  co.,  near  Mount  tVashington,  and  running 
through  Grafton  co..  falls  into  the  Connecticut  River. 
Length,  100  miles.  One  of  its  principal  branches  is  called 
the  Wild  Ammonoosuck. 

AMMONOU'SUCK,  UP'PER,  a river  of  Coos  co..  New 
Hampshire,  enters  the  Connecticut  at  Northumberland,  after 
a course  of  about  75  miles. 

AMO  AS.  d'mods',  or  AM  WAS,  dm'w3s',  (anc.  Em’maus  and 
Nimpftilis,)  a village  of  Palestine,  about  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem. 

A. MOL.  i'moP,  a city  of  Persia,  province  of  Mazanderan, 
on  the  Ileraz,  over  which  is  a bridge  of  12  arches.  12  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Caspian,  and  20  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Balfurosh.  Pop.  in  winter,  when  it  is  greatest,  estimated 
at  from  35.000  to  40,000, 

A.MONEBURG,  (Amoneburg,)  I-moffigh-MoRo',  a town  of 
Ilesse-Cas.sol,  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Marburg.  Pop,  li43. 
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AMOO,  AMOU,  or  AMU,  d-moo/,  a name  of  tlv  Oxus  Riveb 
See  Oxus. 

AMOOR,  AMOUR,  AMUR,  d-moor/,  or  SAGHALIEN 
sd-gd-lee'an,  or  sd-gd-leen^,  a large  river  of  Ea-tern  Asia, 
formed  near  lat.  53°  N.,  Ion.  122°  E.,  by  the  union  of  the 
Shilka  and  Argoon;  the  first  rising  in  the  Russian  govern 
ment  of  Irkootsk,  and  the  latter  near  Oorga  in  Jlongolia 
and  forming  for  .about  400  miles  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  Empires.  Both  streams  flow 
mostly  N.E.  to  their  junction,  from  which  point  the  Amoor 
has  a general  E.  cour.se,  making,  however,  an  extensive 
bend  to  the  S.,  to  traverse  the  centre  of  Mantchooria,  It 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Saghalien,  opposite  the  island  ot  the 
same  name,  in  lat.  52°  27'  N ; Ion.  140°  E.  Entire  course, 
from  the  head  of  either  the  Argoon  or  Shilka.  estimated  at 
2200  miles.  Chief  tributaries,  the  Tcheekeeree  (Tshikiri) 
from  the  N.,  Soongari  and  Oosooii  from  the  S.  The  re- 
gion round  its  source  is  arid  and  barren;  but  in  its 
lower  part  it  waters  a fertile  couutry.  The  towns  of  Yaksa 
and  Saghalien-Cola  (one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Mant- 
chooria; are  on  its  banks.  See  Sibkkia 

AMOOilANG  or  AMOURANG,  d-moo-rdng',  a bay  and 
village  of  the  island  of  Celebes.  The  bay  is  on  the  N.W. 
coast,  in  lat.  1°  11'  S.;  Ion.  124°  36'  E.  It  is  about  14  miles 
long  inland,  and  6 miles  broad,  having  an  anchoi-age  for 
vessels.  The  village  lies  at  the  head  of  the  bay  25  miles 
S.W.  ofMenado. 

AMORBACH,  d'mor-bdK',  a town  of  Bavaria,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Jludau  and  Bilbach.  44  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Lat.  49°  38'  N'.;  Ion.  9°  12'  E. 
Pop.  2900. 

AMURGO-POULO,  d-mor^go-pooffo,  a small  island  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  S.  of  Amorgo,  about  lat.  30°  30'  N'.,  Ion. 
25°  40'  E. 

AMOR'GOS  or  AMORGO.  d-moR/go,  an  iskand  in  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago,  kingdom  of  Greece.  18  miles  S.E.  of  Naxos. 
Lat.  of  capital,  36° 52'  N.;  Ion.  25°  56  E.  Length,  13  miles; 
breadth,  6 miles.  Pop.  2800.  It  is  mountainous,  and  pro- 
duces good  oil,  but  not  sufficient  corn  for  its  inhabitants. 
Chief  town,  Amorgos.  with  the  port  of  Santa  Anna  on  the 
N.E.  shore;  besides  which  it  has  4 villages,  and  a remarka- 
ble monastery.  Simonides  was  born  here,  B.  C.  6(;0. 

AMGSKEAG,  am'os-keg^  an  important  manufacturing 
post-village  of  Hillsborough  co.,  New  Hampshire.  17  miles  S. 
l)y  E.  of  Concord.  The  Merrimack  Kiver  here  falls  54  feet  in 
a mile  and  a half,  affording  extensive  water-power.  See 

M. \nchester. 

AMOU,  d'moo^,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Landes, 
on  the  Luy,  13  miles  S.tV.  of  St.  Sevier.  Pop.  2197.  It  has 
a fine  chateau  and  Gothic  church. 

AMOU  or  AMOU  DARI.  See  Oxus. 

AMOUR.  See  Amoor. 

AMOY,  d-moi',  or  EISIOUI,  a seaport  town  of  China,  on  an 
island  of  the  .same  name,  province  of  Fokien,  lat.  24°  10'  3'' 

N. ,  Ion.  118°  13'  5"  E.,  nearly  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
island  of  Formosa.  The  name  is  a corruption  of  the  Chinese 
word  Hmmun,  pronounced  by  the  natives  Ila-moy.  It  is 
situated  at  the  S.  end  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  two 
united  rivers,  one  of  which  communicates  with  the  city  of 
Chang-choo-foo,  containing,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  800.000 
inhabitants,  and  of  which  Amoy,  though  itself  a large  and 
populous  city,  is  considered  merely  the  port.  Amoy  is  built 
on  a declivity,  sloping  to  the  harbor,  and.  including  its 
suburbs,  is  supposed  to  be  about  9 miles  in  circumterence. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  many  of  the  build- 
ings are  of  an  extraordinary  size.  'The  native  imports  are 
rice,  sugar,  and  camphor  from  Formosa  and  Foo-choo, 
alum  and  cotton  from  Shanghai,  and  grain,  pul.se.  oilcake, 
and  a coarse  description  of  cotton  goods  from  the  northern 
ports.  The  foreign  imports  are  Bengal  and  Bombay  cotton, 
cotton  goods,  cotton  yarn,  iron,  lead,  steel,  betel-nut.  liquid 
indigo  from  Manila,  pepper,  rattans,  rice,  grain,  beche- 
de-mer,  sharks’  fins,  and  buffalo  and  deers’  horns.  'Ihe 
native  exports  are  camphor,  sugar,  sugar-candy  of  the  finest 
quality,  earthenware,  iiaper  umbrellas,  paper,  jos.s-paper, 
joss-stick,  Ac.  The  merchants  of  Amoy  are  distinguished 
for  their  enterprise,  and  are  considered  among  the  wealthi 
est  in  the  Chine.se  Empire.  They  own  upwards  of  300  junks, 
some  of  them  800  tons  burden.  On  the  British  taking  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Amoy,  on  which  the  town  stands, 
they  found  a battery  1100  yards  long,  mounting  90  guns,  and 
constrvu-ted  with  extraordinary  skill.  There  were  several 
other  smaller  forts  and  batteries,  one  of  which  mounted  42 
guns.  Amoy  was  captured  by  the  British  on  August  26, 
1841,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  dated  A ugu.st  29.  1842. 
that  port,  with  other.s,  was  opened  to  their  trade,  and  a Bri 
tish  consul  established  there.  A supplementary  treaty, 
dated  October  8,  1843,  establi.shed  a tariff  of  exports  and 
imports,  and  admitted  other  foreigners  to  the  .same  privi- 
leges as  British  subjects.  Opium  is  sold  in  evei’y  part  of 
Amoy,  and  is  hawked  through  the  streets.  The  consumj> 
tion  is  estimated  at  150  chests  per  month,  the  average  value 
being  170/.  sterling  per  chest.  The  population — mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade — amounts  to  about  250,000  to 
300,000. 
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AMPA-NAal,  3In-pS-n3m^  a town  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelac’o,  on  the  AV.  coast  of  the  island  of  Lombok : lat.  8°  25' 
S..  Ion.  116°  E.  It  has  an  indifferent  harbor,  but  consider- 
able trade. 

AMI’AZA,  Sm-pS'z3.  a seaport  town  of  East  Africa,  Zan- 
gnebar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patta,  in  lat.  2°  S.,  Ion. 
40°  60'  E. 

AMPEL.\KTA.  See  Ambelakia. 

A.M  PEZZO,  dm-p?Pso,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  11  miles 
W.  of  Tolmezzo.  Pop.  2000. 

AMI'KING.  dmp'fiug,  a village  of  Bavaria,  5 miles  W.  of 
Mtihldorf.  Here  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  vamjuished 
Frederick  of  .Austria  in  1822;  and  here  Moreau  commenced 
his  famous  retreat  in  1800. 

AMI’IIILA,  am-feeffd.  a bay  and  island  in  the  Red  Sea, 
Abyssinia;  the  bay  in  lat.  14°  42'  N..  Ion.  40°  22'  E. 

AMI'llINOME  (am-tin'o-me)  SHOALS,  on  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Australia:  lat.  19°  41'  S..  Ion.  119°  24'  E. 

AMIMIISSA.  a town  of  Greece.  See  Salona. 

AMPHITRITE  (am-fe-trPtee)  ISLA.NDS,  a part  of  the 
group  known  by  the  name  of  the  Paracels,  in  the  China  Sea, 
lying  to  the  S.E.  of  the  island  of  Hainan,  near  10°  N.  hit. 
and  112°  E.  Ion.  'I’he  Aniphitrites  are  in  two  groups,  to  the 
N.N.AV.  and  S.S.E.  of  each  other,  and  having  a deep-water 
channel  between  them. 

AM'PLEFORD  or  AMPLEF'ORTIl,  am^pel-forth,  a parish 
of  England,  co.  of  York. 

A.Ml’LEPUIS,  67I'llleh-pwee^  a town  of  France,  departr 
ment  of  Rhone,  19  miles  AV.  of  Villefranche.  Pop.  (1862) 
4,982. 

A.^IPNEY,  amp'nee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester 

A.Mi'/NEY  CRU'CIS,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
lester. 

A.MPNEY,  DOWN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

AMP.NEY.  ST.  .MARY  or  ASHBROUKE,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  Gloucester. 

A .MP.NEY.  ST.  PETER,  or  EASINGTON,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Gloucester. 

A.MMMIIT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

AM POST.A.  dni-pos'td.  a town  of  Spain,  on  the  Ebro,  47 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Ttirragona. 

A.MPTMIILL.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  with 
a station  on  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway,  co.  and 
8 miles  S.  by  W.  of  Bedford.  Pop.  2n01. 

A.MF'TON,  a jiarisb  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

A.M  I’UDl  A,  4m-poo'Pe-d.  a town  of  Spain.  18  miles  S.M’’. 
of  I’alencia.  Pop.  183b.  It  was  the  head-iiuarters  of  Wel- 
lington's army,  bth  .lune,  1813. 

.AM PUIS.  (A.M'pwee/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Rhone,  on  the  Rhone. 

A.MPUKDAN.  dm-pooR-ddiff,  a district  of  Spain,  province 
of  Catalonia,  between  the  l ivei’  Ter  and  the  town  of  Rosas. 
It  is  the  most  fertile  district  in  the  province. 

AMPURIAS.CASTELLU  UESAN  .MARTIN  DE,  kas-t^l'yo 
J.A  sin  maa'teen  di  am-poo're-ds.  a poor  hamlet  and  castle 
of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  site  of  a tiourishing  city,  (the 
anc.  Eiiijxiria’,)  with  a small  harbor  on  the  gulf  of  Rosas, 
(an  inlet  of  the  i\N‘diterrarean.)  24  miles  N.E.  of  Gerona, 

AMR.A.V,  ^m'lv^iP,  a walled  town  of  Arabia,  Y'enieu,  25 
miles  N.N.AV.  of  Sana. 

AAIRAN,  ^m'riiP,  a town  and  fort  of  Hindostan,  in  Gui- 
cowar'’s  dominions.  Guzerat,  l->  miles  N.E.  of  Jooria. 

A.MR.AN  (dm'rdiP)  .MOUNT.AINS,  a range  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  .Afghanistan,  the  highest  summits  of  which  attain  an 
elevation  of  9000  feet. 

.AMR.A  WUT'IT,  ^m-ra-wuUtee,  or  AMARAV.ATI,  ^m-a-ra- 
vd'tee.  a considerable  town  of  India,  in  the  Deccan,  Nizam’s 
dominions.  28  miles  S.E.  of  ElHchpoor.  It  has  an  active 
ti-ade;  and  much  excellent  cotton,  grown  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. was  formerly  sent  hence  to  Bengal  by  land. 

AMR.AWUTTI  or  AM.AR.AA’ATI,  a towm  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  .Madras.  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Guntoor,  with 
some  lliinioo  antiiiuities.  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Kistnah. 

A.M'REE'.  a village  of  Sinde,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  In- 
dus. 18  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Sehwan.  It  was  formerly  a large 
town,  but  portions  of  it  have  been  swept  away  by  the  river, 
and  it  is  now  greatly  diminished. 

A.MRITSIR,  am-nt'sjr,  or  AMRIT'SUR,  WTitten  also  UM- 
RITSIR,  nni-rit'sir,  a large  and  puimlous  city  of  the  Punjab, 
in  tlie  Baree  Doab, 40  miles  E.  of  Lali(jre.  Lat.3l°4U'N.;  Ion. 
74° 6b'  E It  is  of  acom|)ai:t.  circular  form,  about  9 miles  in 
circumference,  and  contains  .399  Hindoo  and  49  Moham- 
medan pl.ices  of  worship.  The  shops  and  bazmirs  exhibit, 
in  great  abundance,  the  richest  products  of  India.  An 
am[)le  supply  of  excellent  water'  is  obtained  from  060  wells. 
Ami'itseer  has  been  long  celebrated  as  a holy  place,  in  conse- 
iiueitce  of  its  possessing  a sacred  temple  situated  on  an 
island  in  the  centi'e  of  a r-eservoir  or  tank  about  150  paces 
squ.ir-e.  constructed  in  1581.  by  Ihim  Das,  the  four'th  gur-a. 
or  spiritual  leader  of  the  8ikhs.  who  gave  to  the  work  the 
nameof"  Amr-ita 8ar'as.”or fountof  immortality.”  But  the 
most  remar'kable  object  in  the  town  is  the  lar-ge  fortress  of 
Govindgliur.  built  by  Runjeet  8itigh.  sur'r-ounded  by  a deep 
ditch  of  about  2 miles’  circuit.  A canal  was  constructed 


by  the  same  chief,  from  Amritseer  to  the  Ravi,  a distance  of 
about  30  miles,  but  is  little  used.  'The  staple  manufacture? 
are  shawls,  inferior  silks,  and  woollen  and  cotton  cloths. 
Amr'itseer  has  also  an  extensive  transit  trade  with  variou.s 
par'ts  of  India,  and  is,  in  turn,  an  emporium  for  many  of 
their  productions,  including  large  quantities  of  rock-salt, 
brought  on  camels,  from  a mine  120  miles  N.  of  Lanore 
Pop.  of  town,  115,000;  of  which  9000  are  Sikhs,  the  -esi 
being  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans. 

AM/ROM,  AM'RON,  or  AMRUM,  amh'66m,  a crescent 
shaped  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  German  Ocean,  about.  17 
miles  fr-om  the  mainland;  lat.  54°  40'  N. 

AMROOAH,  Sm-roo/^.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Agra,  85  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Delhi. 

AM/ROTH  or  AM'BROTH,  a maritime  parish  of  S.:uth 
Wales.  CO.  of  Pembroke,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Narbeth. 

AMSTEG,  ^m'stfeG.  a village  of  Switzerland,  on  the  Reuss 
and  on  the  route  of  the  St.  Gothard. 

AMSTEL.  dm'stel,  a small  river  of  the  Netherlands,  North 
Holland,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Drecht  and  My 
drecht.  traverses  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  enters  tlie  Y 
after  a northward  course  of  about  10  miles. 

AMSTEL,  N lEUAVER.  nyiiGver  Sm'stpl,  a town  of  Nether- 
lands. province  of  North  Hol'ard.  Pop.  5084. 

A.MSTELjUUDER,  dvvMer  duPstel,  a tov'n  of  Netherlands, 
province  of  Noi  th  Holland,  on  the  Amstel,  4 miles  S.  of  Am- 
sterdam. Pop.  201  b. 

AMSTELYEEN,  ^m^stel-vain',  (“turf  or  turf-lands  of  the 
Amstel,”)  a village  of  North  Holland,  near  the  Amstel,  5 
miles  S.S.AV.  of  .Amsterdam.  Pep.  £050. 

AM'STERDAM.  (Dutch  pron.  im'ster-d3mL)formerlyAM- 
STELREDAM.ME  or  A.MSTELDAMME,  (“  the  dike  or  dam  of 
the  Amstel;”  L.  Aindeloduhnum,)  an  important  commercial 
city,  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  province  of  Holland,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Amstel  with  the  Y or  Ij,  (pronounced  eye,) 
an  arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  connecting  with  the  lake  o*’ 
Haarlem;  lat.  52°  22'  5"  N.,  Ion.  4°  53'  2"  E.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  town  in  Holland,  constitution- 
ally its  capital,  (in  it  the  ceremony  of  coronation  is  per- 
formed.) but  the  seat  of  government  and  residence  of  the 
.sovereign  is  at  the  Hague.  Amsterdam  stands  on  soft,  wet, 
morass  ground,  under  which,  at  the  depth  of  50  feet,  is  a 
bed  of  sand.  Into  this  sand,  piles  are  diiven,  on  which 
buildings  are  reared.  The  sea  front  of  the  city  forms  nearly 
a direct  line  along  the  Y,  flanked  at  either  end  by  extensive 
docks,  and  near  the  centre  intersected  by  the  Dam-Rak. 
The  principal  mouth  of  the  Amstel,  which,  entering  the  city 
on  the  S.E.,  takes  a winding  course  through  it,  dividing  it 
into  old  and  new  sides,  (0«de  en  iWcMwe  Z/yde,)  and  falls  into 
the  by  this  and  numerous  other  courses.  Towards  the 
land,  the  walls  of  the  city  form  a semicircle,  surrounded  by 
a ditch  30  yards  wide,  bordered  by  a row  of  trees.  'J'he 
ramparts  have  been  pulled  down,  and  on  the  eight-and- 
twenty  bastions  have  been  erected  as  many  windmills  for 
grinding  corn  and  other  purposes.  In  the  walls  are  8 hand- 
some stone  gates  named  from  the  towns  to  which  they  lead. 
Outside  the  walls  the  city  is  surrounded  by  grassy  meadows, 
and  on  the  AY.  are  upwards  of  50  .saw-mills.  Towards  the 
sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  Amstel,  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  but  behind  this  poi-tion  there  are  five  main  lines 
of  streets,  following  the  direction  of  the  walls,  and  thus  de- 
scribing a semicircle.  Of  these,  the  principal  three.  Heeren, 
Keizer,  and  Prinzensgraacht,  for  length,  breadth,  and  general 
elegance,  may  vie  with  the  streets  of  any  capital  in  Europe, 
Tn  the  centre  of  each,  as  in  most  of  the  streets  in  Amsten 
dam.  is  a canal,  either  side  of  which  is  lined  with  broad, 
brick-paved  quay.s.  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  The  houses 
are  mostly  constructed  of  brick,  almost  all  approached  by 
flights  of  steps : many  are  six  and  seven  stories  high,  pointed 
at  the  top.  with  the  gable  towards  the  .street,  and  decorated 
above  with  a forked  chimney-stack.  The  city  is  cut  up  into 
90  islands  by  the  canals,  over  which  there  are  250  bridges, 
mostly  of  stone,  generally  provided  with  a draw  in  the  aentre. 
The  vessels  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  loading  and 
unloading,  and  passing  to  and  fro  along  the  canals;  the 
lifting  and  lowering  of  drawbridges:  the  transit  of  meichan- 
dise  on  sledges,  and  the  genei'al  stir  of  business,  give  the 
streets  of  Amsterdam  a cheerful  and  lively  appearance 

Among  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Amsterdam,  is 
the  palace,  formerly  the  town-hall.  It  is  a stone  edifice,  in  the 
form  of  a parallelogi'am.  202  feet  long,  206  feet  broad,  and 
108  feet  high,  (roof  inclusive.)  resting  on  13,659  piles,  driven 
70  feet  into  the  ground.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  fur  the 
great  hall.  111  feet  long.  52  feet  wide,  and  90  feet  high,  lined 
with  white  Italian  marble — an  apai'tment  of  great  splen- 
dor. The  justiciary  hall,  next  to  the  palace,  is  the  finest 
building  in  the  city.  It  is  of  modern  erection,  in  imitation 
of  a Grecian  temple.  It  was  opened  in  1836.  Thechnrchei 
of  Amsterdam  are  generally  characterized  by  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  structure.  The  finest  in  the  city,  and  accord 
ing  to  the  Dutch,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  is  the  New 
Church,  (Nif'vwe  Kn-h\)  N.  of  thepalace.  founded  in  140S.  It 
is  350  feet  long,  by  210  feet  wide  across  the  transepts-  the 
iqiper  part  rests  on  52  stone  pillars,  and  the  chui- h 
lighted  by  76  large  windows,  some  of  which  aie  1 nely 
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paijited  It  contains  the  tombs  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  who 
sailed  up  the  Medway  and  burned  the  Enjilish  fleet  at  Chat- 
ham; of  the  famous  Dutch  poet,  Yondel.  and  of  various 
other  notable  individuals.  The  Old  Church,  (Oude  Kn'l:,) 
founded  in  tue  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  tombs  of 
several  Dutch  admirals,  and  an  orran,  said  to  be  second 
only  to  that  of  Haarlem.  Resides  these  two,  the  Calvinistic, 
reco;^nised  as  the  state  church,  posses.ses  eifrht  other  chapels 
and  churches.  The  Evau^^elical  Lvitherans,  numbering 
about  32  000,  have  2 churches ; the  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  English  E])iscopalians,  Moravians, 
Baptists,  Friends,  and  Greeks  have  their  places  of  worship. 
The  Homan  Catholics,  numbering  about  45.000,  have  10 
churches. and  the.Jews.  numberinix  in  all  about  21.500.  have 
2 principal  and  7 subsidiary  synagogues.  Amsterdam  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  and  e.xcelleTice  of  its  benevolent 
and  charitable  institutions.  Thei-e  are  above  forty  of  them, 
many  po.ssessing  buildings  of  considerable  elegance.  Among 
these  are  hospitals  for  the  poor,  the  infirm,  the  aged  of  both 
sexes,  orphans,  widows,  foundlings,  the  insane,  Ac.,  and  in- 
stitutions for  blind  and  for  deaf  mutes.  Many  of  these,  being 
devoted  to  the  members  of  one  religious  community,  the 
result  is  several  hospitals  of  the  same  description  ; thus,  the 
Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  Baptists  have  each  their  ho.s- 
pital  for  old  men  and  women;  the  Roman  Catholics  liave 
various  similar  institutions  for  their  own  members;  and 
the  Jews,  in  like  manner,  have  hospitals  for  the  sons  of 
Israel. 

3hicnti(mal  Institidionx,  cf-c. — Amsterdam  possesses  nu- 
merous and  excellent  primary  schools,  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  both  of  a general  and  special  kind.  Like 
the  benevolent  institutions,  some  of  them  are  for  particular 
religious  denominations.  Among  the  most  important  may 
be  named  the  Atherireum  llludre.  with  library,  botanic  gar- 
den, school  of  anatomy,  and  chairs  of  art,  law,  medicine, 
and  theology:  the  city  Latin  school;  the  seminaries  for 
educating  preachers  belonging  to  the  Hemonstrants,  Evan- 
gelical Lutherans.  Baptists,  and  Dutch  Israelites:  and  the 
medical  and  clinical  school.  Of  institutions  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  there  are  the  royal  academy  of  tine  arts, 
founded  in  1820.  and  having  450  pupils;  the  music  school, 
founded  in  1784;  the  naval  school;  the  royal  Dutch  insti- 
tution for  science,  literature,  and  fine  arts:  and  the  society 
of  literature  and  flue  arts  caled  Frlix  Mrritis.  This  last 
society  has  400  members,  all  merchants  and  citizens,  and 
divided  into  four  sections: — 1.  Litei'ature,  commerce,  navi- 
gation, agriculture,  and  architecture.  2.  Natural  history. 
3.  Di-awing  and  designing.  4.  Music.  5.  Last,  but  not  least, 
must  be  named  the  museum  of  pictures,  founded  in  1798. 
It  contains  a fine  collection  of  works  of  Dutch  masters,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  collections  of  prints  in  Europe, 
occupying  200  portfolios. 

M mnfactureii,  0)inmerce,  dc. — The  principal  manufac- 
tures include  tobacco,  soap,  oil,  canvas,  cordage,  the  refining 
of  salt,  sugar,  and  other  substances,  glass-blowing,  brew- 
ing, and  di.stilliiig;  gas,  commenced  ip  1846.  steam-en- 
gines and  machinery,  iron  steamers,  and  ship-building. 
Amsterdam,  however,  ranks  much  higher  as  a trading  than 
a manufacturing  town.  The  total  value  of  its  exports  in 
1810  was  6,225.08.31.;  of  its  imports.  7,944  958L  Among  the 
articles  of  export,  two  of  the  most  important  are  butter  and 
cheese.  The  amount  of  the  former,  exported  in  1843.  was 
423.520/.:  of  the  latter,  508.491/.,  being  soniewliat  more  than 
that  of  the  pi'eceding  year,  though  iess  than  that  of  1841. 
On  the  general  trade  of  the  place,  however,  there  was,  a few 
years  ago,  an  average  increase  of  about  15  per  cent.  The 
exports  consist  of  refined  sugar,  (in  1817.  311.174  cwt..)  raw 
sugar,  (in  1847.  718,835  cwt..)  coffee,  spices,  thread,  cheese, 
butter,  oil.  dyes,  colors,  corn,  and  meal.  The  exports  to 
Germany  and  the  Rhine  amount  to  nearly  one-third  of 
the  whole,  or  upwai'ds  of  2.060.000/.,  but  from  these  locali- 
ties the  imports  are  very  limited.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels tliat  entered  Amsterdam  in  1810  was  4177;  tonnage, 
4:17.695;  cleared.  3!t81:  tonnage.  42:5  06:).  In  1848,  the  ar- 
rivals were  1972.  This  great  falling  off  is  attributed  to  the 
limited  intercourse  with  the  Baltic,  in  conseiiuence  of  the 
war  in  Sleswick-Ilolstein.  Tlie  approach  to  the  port  by  the 
Zuvder  Zee  being  impeded  with  sand-banks,  a canal,  called 
the  Nieuwe  Diep.  was  completed  in  1825  leading  fiom  Buik- 
slcvd  to  the  North  Sea,  at  the  llelder.  a distance  of  50  miles. 
It  is  125  feet  broad  ;it  its  surface.  30  feet  at  the  bottom, 
with  a depth  of  20  feet  9 inches.  By  the  .\mstel,  the  Zuvder 
Zee.  and  various  canals,  Amsterdam  has  water  communication 
with  all  pai'ts  of  IIt)lland:  and  by  railway,  it  communicates 
on  the  one  side  with  Haarlem,  the  Hague,  and  Rotterdam; 
and  on  the  other  with  Utreclit.  Arnhem,  and  Prussia. 

The  governinent  is  vested  in  a senate  or  a coiincil  of  36 
members,  and  12  burgomasters.  The  members  of  the  c(mn- 
cil  sit  during  life,  and  fill  up  the  vacancies  that  occur  in 
their  number  t)y  their  owu  suffrages. 

Ilixtory. — Early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Amsterdam 
was  a mere  fishing  village,  with  a small  castle,  the  residence 
of  the  lords  of  Amstf^'  Towards  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury it  was  constituted  a town,  and  in  1296  it  was  wrested, 
by  William  III.,  Count  of  Holland,  from  the  lords  of  Am- 


.stel.  In  1482  it  was  walled  and  fortified.  Its  careei  of  rwii 
pi-osperity  commenced  about  tlie  year  1578,  when  it  becaino 
a part  of  tlie  United  ITovince.s.  although,  previously  to  that 
period,  it  had  nearly  monopolized  the  trade  of  tlm  Baltic, 
Additional  privileges  were  granted  by  the  Prince  of  Grange, 
in  1581.  while  the  siege  and  consequent  decline  of  Antwei-p 
in  1585,  and  the  shutting  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
in  1648,  were  the  means  of  raising  Amsterdam  to  the  rank 
of  the  first  commercial  city  in  Europe.  But  tlie  French  revo 
lution.  and  the  compulsory  alliance  and  complete  incotqiora 
tion  of  Holland  with  France,  had  almost  annihilated  the 
commerce  of  Amsterdam,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Af'ei 
the  changes  vvliich  took  place  in  1813,  it  began  to  revive,  and 
has  since  steadily  inrproved.  Among  the  numerous  famous 
individuals  to  whom  Amsterdam  has  given  Idi  th,  may  be 
named  the  philosopher  Spino.sa.  tlie  naturalist  Swammer- 
dam, the  fiainters  Adrian  and  William  Van  de  Welde.  and 
John  and  Michael  Van  Huisum.  and  Admiral  de  Ruyter. 
Pop.  1863,  266,679,  of  whom  20.000  were  Jews. 

AM^STEKDAM,  atownsliip  of  Montgomery  co..  New  York. 
Pop.  4557. 

A MSTERD.\M,  a post-village  in  the  above  towmship.  on 
the  left  or  N.  bank  of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  on  the  Utica 
and  Schenectady  Raili-oad,  33  miles  N.W.  of  Albany,  and  62 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Utica.  It  contains  churches  for  the  I’res- 
byterians.  Baptists.  Methodists,  and  Universalists ; 2 lianks, 
an  academy,  2 new’spapers.  and  various  imiiortant  manu- 
factories. A bridge  cro.sses  the  river  at  this  place.  Popu- 
lation in  1 8t)4,  estimated  at  40()0. 

AMSTERD,4m,  a po.st-village  of  Botetourt  co.,  Virginia, 
181  miles  W.of  Richmond,  contains  1 brick  church  and  seve- 
ral trademen’s  shops. 

AIMSTERDAM,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  in 
Springfield  township.  21  miles  W.N.W.  of  SB  abenville. 

AMSTERD.'IM,  a post-village  of  Cass  co..  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  9 miles  W.  by  S.  of  Logansport. 

AMSTERDAM,  a village  of  Marion  co..  Iowa,  on  the  Des 
Moines  River.  88  miles  IV.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

AMSTERDAM  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  S.  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  about  60  miles  N.  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul;  lat. 
38°  53'  S. ; Ion.  77°  37'  E.  It  is  4J  miles  in  length.  2^  miles 
in  breadth,  27)  0 feet  in  elevation,  and  evidently  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  having  numerous  hot  springs. 

AMSTERDAM,  NEW.  See  New  Amsteudam. 

AMSTETTEN.  3m/stl‘t'ten,  a village  of  Austria,  near  the 
Ips,  28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lintz.  The  French  here  defeated  the 
Austrians  and  Russians.  November  5.  1805. 

AMTCHITKA  or  AMTSCHITKA,  iim-chit/l<a,  one  of  the 
most  Ave.sterly  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  lat.  51°  43'  N.;  Ion. 
178°  45'  E. 

AMTZELL,  Smt'sJll.  a village  and  castle  of  WUrtemburg, 
circle  of  Danube.  44  miles  W.N.W.  of  Wangen.  Pop.  2130. 

A.MOOKHTA  or  AMUCHTA.  ^-mooK'td.  or  AMOUGHTA, 
one  of  tlie  Aleutian  Islands,  Fox  group;  lat.  of  the  centre, 
52°  33'  N.;  Ion.  170°  45'  W. 

AMU.  See  Ox  us. 

AMUCU.  SeeAMicu. 

AMULGAWElN,dmul-gaw3n',asmalltown  of  Arabia,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  lat.  25°  35' N.;  Ion.  65°  42' E. 

A4IUR.  See  A MOOR. 

AMUSCO.  d-moos'ko,  a town  of  Spain,  11  miles  N.  of  A'a- 
lencia.  Pop.  1743. 

AM'WELL.  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

AM  WELL.  Little,  a liberty  in  the  pari.sh  of  All-Saints, 
CO.  of  Herts.  England.  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ware. 

AM'WELL.  a former  township  of  Hunterdon  co..  New 
.Tersey.  now  divided  into  East  and  West  Amwell. 

A4iWELL,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2042. 

AM  YOON  or  AMYUN,  dm-yoon/,  a town  of  Syria,  10  miles 
S.S.E.  of  'I'ripoli. 

AN  ABA  11  A.  d-nd'bd-ra/.  a river  of  Siberia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolsk.  It  rises  in  about  lat.  66°  .30'  N.;  Ion.  107° 
E..  and  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  lat.  72°40'N.;  Ion. 
112°  30'  E.  'I'he  Analiara  is  joined  at  its  embouclmre  by  the 
Olen  or  Olia,  which  l uns  nearly  pai-allel  with  It  for  between 
200  and  300  miles.  The  entire  course  of  the  former  is  about 
400  miles. 

AN  A BON.  See  Annorox. 

ANACAPRI.  d-nd-kd^pree,  a town  and  castle  of  Naples, 
island  of  Capri,  at  its  N.W.  extremity,  on  Jlount  Solaro,  as- 
cended by  more  than  500  .steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Pop.  DSOO. 

A.NACilUANA.  d-nd-choo-d'nd.  a village  and  ba3' on  the 
N.  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  lat.  6°  41'  N.:  Ion.  77° 
38'  W. 

ANACLACHE.  d-nd-kld/chd.  a nevado  or  snowy  peak  ot 
the  Bolivian  Andes,  suppo.sed  to  be  upwards  of  22,000  feet 
high,  in  lat.  18°  12'  S.;  Ion.  69°  20'  W. 

ANACO/CA.  a post-otfice  of  Sabine  co..  Louisiina. 

ANACOS/'TIA,  a post-otfice  of  IVashington  co.,  District  of 
Columbia. 

ANAD.\R/CO.  a post-office  of  Rush  co.,  Texas. 

ANADEER,  ANADIR,  or  ANADYR.  d-nd-deeR/,  a river 
of  N.E.  Asia,  in  Siberia,  traversing  the  centreoftheTchookt- 
chee country,  N. of  Kamtchatka.  It  rises  in  Lake  Ivachno, 
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ariout  lat.  66°  30' N.;  Ion.  173°  E.;  flows  first  W.,  then  E.,  and 
falls  into  an  inlet  of  the  Sea  of  Anadeer,  (^Ol•th  Pacific.)  Ion. 
178°  E.  Course  about  450  miles.  Anadyrsk,  the  only  sta- 
tion on  it,  is  in  lat.  65°  10'  N.;  Ion.  107°  10'  E. 

AN  AD  I A,  d-n^-dee'^,  a small  town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
AlaKoas,  45  miles  E.  of  a city  of  that  name.  Pop.  1200. 

ANADOLI  or  ANADOLIA.  See  Anatolia. 

ANADYR  or  ANADIR.  See  Anadeer. 

ANAtJNI,  d-nintyee,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical 
States.  37  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rome.  Pop.  5450.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  erected  in  487,  and  the  birthplace  of  Popes  Inno- 
cent III.,  Gregory  IX.,  Alexander  IV.,  and  Boniface  VIII. 

ANAGUA,  i-ni'gwd,  a post-oftice  of  Victoria  co.,  'Pexas. 

ANAII  or  ANNA,  d^nd,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
Euphrates,  155  miles  N.W.  of  Ilillah.  Pop  about  3000.  It 
is  picturesfiuely  enclosed  by  rocks  and  date-groves.  On  an 
island  in  the  river  are  remains  of  a castle,  built  after  that 
destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Julian 

AN'AIllL'lV,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Down. 

ANAIIUAC,  dn-d-wdk',  the  great  central  table-land  of 
Mexico,  between  lat.  15°  and  30°  N.,  and  Ion.  95°  and  110° 
W.;  comprising  three-fifths  of  the  territory  of  the  Jlexican 
confederation,  and  elevated  fiom  COOO  to  9000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  bounded  E.  and  \V.  by  the  two  great  mountain 
chains  into  which  the  cordillera  of  Central  America  subdi- 
vides in  its  progress  northward.  Many  lofty  mountains, 
including .lorullo,  Popocatepetl.  (17,720  feet  high.)  and  other 
volcanoes,  ri.'<e  out  of  this  plateau,  but  much  of  its  surface 
is  tolerably  level.  North  of  Mexico,  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
are  the  silver-mines  of  Zimapan,  the  richest  in  the  world. 

ANAIIUAC  (an-a-wack^)  Mountains,  a mountain  chain 
W.  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  running 
nearly  parallel  to  it  from  40°  N.  lat.,  to  join  the  plateau  of 
Anahuac  in  Mexico.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a branch  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

ANAIIUAC,  a post-village  in  Liberty  co.,  Texas,  near  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  Galveston  Bay,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
Trinity  River,  about  35  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Galveston. 

ANA.IAZ,  d-nd-zhdzt,  a river  of  Brazil,  island  of  Joannas 
or  iMarajo,  tails  into  the  estuary  of  the  Amazon  after  a \V. 
course  of  about  80  miles,  in  lat.  0°  52'  S.;  Ion.  51°  30'  W. 

ANAKLIA,  d-nd/kle-d.  a fortress  and  seaport  of  Abkasia. 
on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
gcor,  00  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kootais. 

ANAK-SOUNGI,  d'ndkbsoon'ghee,  a small  state  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  between  the  rivers  Manjoota 
and  Urie.  Its  capital  is  Moco-moca. 

AN  ALATl  VOK.  an-al-a-tee-vo',  asmall  island  W.  of  Jaffna- 
patam.  on  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

ANAiyOMINK,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ANAM  or  ANNAM,  dn'ndm^,  EMPIRE  OF,  called  also 
COCHIN  CHINA,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant provinces,  a country  of  South-eastern  Asia,  oc- 
cupying the  E.  portion  of  the  great  promontory  N.E.  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  between  lat.  9°  40'  and  23°  22'  N.,  and  Ion. 
102°  and  109°  30'  E.  It  is  965  miles  in  length  from  N. 
to  S.;  the  breadth  is  irregular,  being  at  the  narrowest 
part,  which  is  in  the  centie.  only  85  miles,  expanding  N.  to 
upwards  of  400  miles,  and  S.  to  about  270  miles.  It  com- 
prises three  distinct  teri'itories  and  a part  of  a fourth. 
These  are  Tomiuin. (which  occupi(*s  the  whole  N.  pai-t  of  the 
empire:)Cochin  China  Proper,  Champa,  and  the  E.  portion 
ofCambodia,  together  occupying  the  centre  and  S.  extremity. 
It  is  bounded  W.  by  Lao  or  Laos  and  Siam,  N.  by  China,  and 
on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea.  The  whole  of  the  coast  is  con- 
siderably indented,  especially  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
where  it  affords  many  safe  and  commodious  harbors:  the 
view  which  the  country  presents  from  the  sea  is  that  of 
a varied  landscape,  composed  of  bold  headlands.  pictures(iue 
.valleys,  well-cultivated  slopes,  extensive  downs,  and  low' 
plains,  frequently  terminating  in  sand-hills,  with  a back- 
ground of  rather  lofty  mountains  in  the  distance.  Along 
the  coast  there  are  numerous  groups  of  islands. 

Tonquin  is  mountainous  on  the  N.,  but  in  the  E.  is  level, 
terminating  towards  the  sea  in  an  alluvial  plain,  it  is 
fertile,  yielding  good  crops  of  rice,  cotton,  fruits,  ginger, 
and  s])ices,  with  a great  variety  of  varnish  trees,  areca 
palms,  &c.  'I'he  principal  river  is  the  Sang-koi.  which  flows 
from  the  interior  in  a S.E.  direction,  and  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Tomiuin  by  several  outlets.  It  has  numerous  tri- 
butaries, and  several  bi'anches  are  joined  together  by  canals, 
both  for  irrigation  and  commerce.  Its  periodical  overflow- 
ing fertilizes  the  ricefields  within  the  reach  of  its  waters. 
The  otlier  principal  streams  are  the  Koa-gok  or  Tomiuin, 
and  the  Rok-bok.  'I’he  climate  resembles  that  of  Bengal, 
but  participates  in  the  oppressive  heats  and  very  disagree- 
able cold  of  China.  It  is  peculiarly  subject  to  typhoons, 
which  sweep  the  land  with  inconceivable  violence.  'I'on- 
quin  is  the  only  part  of  the  empire  that  is  rich  in  metals, 
producing  large  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron. 
A great  deal  of  gold  is  found  also  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers, 
thousands  of  people  being  employed  in  collecting  it.  'The 
principal  towm  or  capital  is  Ketcho  on  the  Sang-koi,  about 
100  miles  N.W.  from  the  Gulf  of 'Tonquin. 
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CocniN  China  Proper,  lying  between  lat.  12°  and  18°  30'  N., 
is  about  90  miles  in  bi-eadth;  bounded  on  the  W.  by  a range 
of  lofty  barren  mountains,  hitherto  unexplored  by  any 
European.  'The  country  is  for  10  miles  inland  a complete 
de.sert,  and  is  generally  sterile,  but  contains  many  fei'tile 
•spots.  Its  sandy  soil  also  bears  productions  peculiar  to  this 
region,  including  the  eagle-w  ood,  which  attains  greater  per 
fection  here  than  anywhei-e  else.  In  the  more  favored 
districts,  grain,  leguminous  plants,  and  all  the  ai'ticles  of 
sustenance  used  by  man  are  produced  in  great  abundance, 
including  sugar  and  cinnamon,  the  latter  of  superior  (jua- 
lity.  'The  coast  is  beautiful  and  grand,  being  iiidented 
with  numerous  bay.s,  backed  by  mountains  which  rise 
to  a height  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  are  broken  into 
innumerable  valleys  and  ravines.  Thei-e  are  a num 
her  of  rivers,  but  none  of  much  importance.  Cochin 
China  is  destitute  of  metals  so  far  as  yet  known.  'The  capi 
tal  is  Hue. 

Cambodia  or  Kamboja  ; about  one-half  only  of  this  terri 
tofy  is  w ithin  the  limits  of  the  Empire  of  Anam,  the  other 
portion  being  in  Siam.  The  former  is  a continued  flat  of 
rich  alluvial  soil,  full  of  navigable  rivers,  one  of  w hich,  the 
Mekong, is  among  thelargest  in  Southern  A .sia.  Agi-iculture  is 
much  behind  here,  yet  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  land,  that 
Cambodia  is  considered  the  granary  of  Cochin  China.  It 
produces  vast  quantities  of  rice,  betel-nuts,  anise-seed,  and 
cardamoms,  all-  esteemed  of  the  best  quality.  'The  areca 
palm,  teak-tree,  and  various  dye  and  hard  woods,  also  grow 
here — some  of  the  latter  are  susceptible  of  a beautiful  polish. 
Gamboge  and  a variety  of  sweet-smelling  i-esins,  are  pecu- 
liar to  this  country.  Sticklac,  a substance  used  in  dyeing 
red,  is  al.so  among  the  products  of  Cambodia.  The  mul- 
berry-lree  is  in  some  regions  extensively  cultivated,  to 
furnish  food  for  the  silkwoiui,  the  management  of  which  is 
well  understood  by  the  natives.  The  climate  is  in  general 
temperate,  excepting  during  the  I'ainy  season.  May  and 
September,  when  it  is  often  very  sultry.  From  October  tc 
.lanuary  the  w eather  is  extremely  boisterous,  and  typhoons 
occasionally  occur,  but  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  vio- 
lent as  in  'Tonquin. 

Champa  or  'Tsiampa,  occupies  the  S.  portion  of  the  Ana- 
mese  empire.  It  is  extremely  sterile,  consisting  in  great  part 
of  sand-hills  without  any  vegetation,  peaks  with  stuided 
shrubs,  granite  formations  of  every  description,  and  a i ed- 
dish, disintegrated  mass  of  stones.  Its  coast,  however, 
abounds  in  excellent  harbors,  and  yields  at  least  one  valua- 
ble product — the  eagle-wood.  {Aldexyluin  AgallocJtum-)  which 
is  much  esteemed  all  over  Asia  for  its  pungent  fragrancy, 
and  is,  on  this  account,  in  constant  use  in  burning  incense 
to  idols. 

'The  geology  of  Anam  presents  little  variety,  its  prevailing 
formations  being  primitive,  and  consisting  mainly  of  granite 
or  sienite,  with  the  occasional  occurrence  of  quai'tz,  marble, 
limestone,  and  hornblende.  Although  nominally  patriar- 
chal. the  government  of  Anam  is  actually  despotic,  even  the 
nobility  deriving  their  name  and  power  from  the  .sovereign. 
There  aie  two  clRsses  of  mandai-ins — civil  and  military — 
divided  into  ten  orders,  tw’o  of  which  compose  the  king’s 
council.  The  general  administration  is  conducted  by  that 
council  as  su))reme,  and  six  ministers  of  state,  ^iz.  the 
minister  of  ceremonies  and  religion,  the  keeper  of  the  re- 
cords. the  minister  of  war,  the  treasurer,  the  minister  of 
justii.v,  and  the  minister  of  woods  and  forests.  Each  pro- 
vince is  governed  by  a military  mandarin,  and  two  civil 
•mandarins  as  deputy  and  sub-governor,  and  is  divided  into 
three  departments,  termed  kuym,  each  of  which  is  subdi- 
vided into  various  distiicts.  named  too,  and  comprehends 
an  indefinite  number  of  villages.  In  military  aflairs  the 
government  claims  the  service  of  every  male  inhabitant 
from  18  to  60  years  of  age.  'The  entire  army  consists  of 
about  t'O.flOO  men ; but  has  occasionally  amounted  to  moi'e 
than  double  that  number.  'The  soldiers  ^111  wear  uni- 
form— a red  tunic;  but  the  officers  wear  the  ordinary 
dress. 

'The  mass  of  the  people  do  not  care  for  supernatural  wor- 
shij).  and  are  subject  to  the  most  abject  superstition.  The 
doctrines  of  Boodha  are  professed  by  a few.  but  tliey  have 
hardly  either  temples  or  priests.  Veneration  for  the  de-  j 
parted  dead  is  general;  and  the  temples  containing  their 
tablets  are  the  most  sacred  spots  of  worship.  This  re- 
verence for  the  dead  is  manitested  by  an  interminable 
sei’ies  of  solemnities  and  observances,  and  a reckless  expend- 
iture. 'The  language  resembles  the  Chine.se,  from  whom, 
as  they  have  no  national  litei'ature,  they  receive  all  their 
books.  It  is  without  inflection,  and  shows  a great  mass  of 
monosyllabic  words.  It  is  by  no  means  mellifluous,  and  is 
spoken  with  extraordinary  rapidity  by  the  native.s.  In 
writing,  they  use  theChine.se  character;  with  considerable 
difference,  however,  in  some  of  their  combinations.  Mar- 
l iage  is  a matter  of  traffic.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  the 
first  espoused  is  considered  the  wife.  The  population  of 
Anam  is  suppn.sed  to  be  between  12,000,000  and  15,000,000. 
Adj.  and  inhab.,  Anamese.  an-am-eezC 

ANA.MBAS,  d-ndmffias,  a group  of  15  islands  in  the  China 
Sea,  off  the  E.  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  belonging 
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to  the  kinfrdom  of  Johore.  Tliey  lie  between  lat.  2°  30'  and 
3-  30'  N.:  Ion.  104°  and  110°  E. 

ANAMABOE.  d'nd-ina-bo',  a British  fort  of  Africa,  on  the 
Guinea  coast,  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Lat.  5° 
10'  N.;  Ion.  1°  5'  W.  Pop.  4500.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
governor,  has  a small  native  garrison,  and  exports  palm- 
oil,  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  grains. 

ANAMlUAPUCij.  d-ni-me-rd-poo-koo/,  a river  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Para,  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Amazon,  in 
lat.  0°  15'  S.;  Ion.  50°  55'  W.  Its  whole  course  is  about  200 
miles. 

ANAMO/SA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Wapsipinicon  River,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Iowa  City.  It  is 
situated  in  a fertile  fai-ming  region,  which  is  occupied  by 

rairios  and  forests  of  hard  timber.  The  latter  are  distri- 

uted  along  the  large  streams.  Pop.  889 

AMAXA.  d-ndhid.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Alava,  17 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Titoj-ia. 

ANAN'APOORt,  a townof  British  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  Bengal.  52  miles  X.N.E.  of  Cutrack. 

AXAN'ATAPOOR'.  atownofBriti.sh  India,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  58  miles  S.E.  of  Bellary. 

AN/ANDALE',  a small  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

AN  AND  ALE,  a post-ofRce  of  Fairfax  co.,  Virginia. 

AN  A NOOK  or  ANANUli,  d-nd-noor',  a town  of  Georgia, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Koor.  and  on  the  great  road  from  Tefiis 
across  the  Caucasus.  32  miles  N.  of  Tefiis. 

ANAPA,  d-nd-pd^.  a seaport  and  fortified  town  of  Russian 
Circassia,  on  the  Black  Sea:  lat.  44°  54'  1".  N;  Ion.  37°  18' 
5"  E.  The  port  is  tolerably  good  for  small  vessels,  but  the 
outer  road  is  unsheltered,  and  is  safely  accessible  only  in 
the  fine  seasons. 

ANAPIII,  d-ndTee,  or  NAN'PIIIO,  an  island  in  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago,  lat.  30°  23'  N.:  Ion.  25°  47'  E.  It  is  about 
7 miles  long,  and  from  1 to  2 miles  broad.  It  is  composed 
chiefly  of  rocky,  barren  mountains,  and  it  has  no  port. 

ANAPLI.  SeeNAUPLIA. 

AN' AQUASS^COOK,  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  New 
York. 

ANARA.TAPURA,  ANURADIIAPUEA,  or  ANOORAAD- 
IIAPOOKA.  See  Anarajapoora. 

ANAS.  See  Guadian'a. 

ANASTASIA,  an-a-std'she-a.  an  island  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Florida,  is  18  miles  long  and  I?  broad.  Lat.  about  29°  40' 
N.;  Ion.  81°  W. 

A NAT  A.  d/nd'td,  (anc.  Aniathoth,)  a village  of  Palestine, 
4 miles  N.E.  of  .lerusalem,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  It  appears  to  have  been  once  a 
place  of  strength,  having  remains  of  ancient  walls  and 
columns. 

ANATOLIA,  dn-a-toHe-a.  or  ANADOLIA,  d-nd-do^e-d,  writ- 
ten also  AN.^DOfLI  and  NAT0^LIA,a  pashalic  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  forming  the  W.  portion  of  the  peninsula  called  Ana- 
tolia or  Asia  IMinor.  It  extends  over  about  a half  of  Ana- 
tolia or  Asia  Minor,  in  the  description  of  which  the  physical 
features  products.  &c.  of  the  pashalic  are  Included.  (See 
the  following  article.)  It  is  the  largest  and  richest  province 
in  the  emf*ire,  and  the  most  populous  in  Asia.  The  capital 
is  Kutaieh. 

ANATOLIA,  ANADOLIA,  AN ADOLT,  (probably  from  the 
Greek  KvaToXtf.  AnaMe,  i.  e.  the  “rising,”  “Orient.”  or 
“East,”)  or  NATOLIA.  a name  given  to  the  peninsula 
forming  the  W.  extremity  of  Asia,  and  in  its  most  exteiusive 
application  identical  with  Asia  Minor.  It  comprehends  the 
Turkish  pashalics  of  Anatolia, Ttchelee,  Karamania.  Marash. 
Seevas  or  Room,andTrebizond.  Anatolia  is  included  between 
the  3Hth  and  42d  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  26th 
and  4Ist  meridians  of  E.lon.:  bounded  N.by  the  Black  Sea, 
Sea  of  Mai-mora.  and  the  Dardanelles.  W.  by  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  while  its 
eastern  boundary,  which  is  more  arbitrary,  is  usually  de- 
fined by  a line  connecting  the  Alma-dagh.  near  the  Bay  of 
Iskanderoon.  with  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  up  to  its 
source,  whence  it  runs  down  the  'I’choruk  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Its  greatest  length  from  the  Gulf  of  Adramyti,  E.  to  the 
Euphrates,  somewhat  exceeds  7U0  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  from  Cape  Anamoor,  in  Karamania.  to  Cape  Ke- 
rempe.  in  Anatf)lia.  is  about  420  miles;  estimated  area, 
about  270  000  square  miles.  The  N.  coast,  facing  the  Black 
Sea.  which  presents  few  striking  irregularities,  is  bold  and 
steep,  with  very  deep  water  close  to  the  shore  eastward,  but 
gradually  falls  as  it  approaches  the  Bosphorus.  The  W. 
2oast,  from  the  Bosphorus  downwards,  presents  an  outline 
as  jagged  and  irregular,  with  cliffs  nearly  as  high  and  pre- 
cipitous, as  almost  any  coast  in  the  world;  including  the 
Gulfs  of  Adramyti.  Fouges.  Smyrna.  Scala-Nuova.  Mandel- 
jah.  and  Kos.  within  which,  however,  there  are  low  allu- 
vial shores:  while  the  S.  coast  presents  a bold,  irregular 
outline,  with  steep  and  lofty  rocks  closely  ai)proaching  the 
«1  ore.  its  chief  bays  or  indentations  being  the  Gulfs  of  Ma- 
kree.  (or  Makri.)  I’hineka.  Adalia.  and  Iskanderoon. 

The  surface  of  Anatolia  may  be  termed  an  elevated  plateau 
supporting  still  higher  elevations,  dotted  with  salt  lakes,  and 
enclosed  by  two  ranges  or  offshoots  of  the  Armenian  moun- 
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tain  system — the  Taurus  and  Anti-Tauius,  running  E.and 
\V.  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Levant  and  Black  Sea 
respectively.  'J’he  S.  range,  or  Taurus,  commences  close  tc 
the  Euphrates,  where  Akjah-dagh  reaches  an  elevation  ol 
about  10,000  feet,  and  running  W.,  with  a very  ii-iegulai 
course,  generally  speaking  parallel  to  the  Levant,  termi- 
nates in  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  It  Ins 
numerous  ollset.s.  both  N.  and  S.,  which,  as  well  as  various 
portions  of  the  main  range,  are  known  by  special  names, 
as  Allah-dagh,  Bulghar-dagh.  Jebel-Gooreen.  ^G  urin.  or  J\u 
rin.)  &c.  The  N.  or  Anti-Taurus  range  stretches  from  the 
TchorukW.,  parallel  to  the  Black  Sea.  and  at  tio  great  di.+ 
tance  from  its  shores,  and  terminates  at  the  Bosj)hor\is:  an 
offset,  tending  S.IV.,  compri.sing  Mount  Olymiuis,  (8800 
feet,)  and  terminating  in  Mount  Ida,  (5400  feet  high.)  at  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyti.  Between  the.se  two  main  ranges  there 
are  many  smaller  ones,  some  of  which  attain  a great  eleva- 
tion; and,  indeed,  everywhere  lofty  mountain  masses,  more 
or  less  connected,  are  to  be  met  with.  Of  the  loftier  sum- 
mits may  be  named  the  volcanic  peak  of  Mount  Argseus.  or 
Arjish-Dagh,  13.000  feet,  the  highest  in  Anatolia,  situated 
13  miles  S.  of  Kaisaresiyeh,  (or  Kai.saria;)  besides  which 
there  are  various  others,  attaining  an  elevation  of  from 
7000  to  lO.OoO  feet.  The  centre  of  this  peninsula  independ- 
ently of  the  mountains  on  it.  is  an  extensive  plateau, 
averaging  about  50i  0 feet  in  height,  about  250  miles  in 
lengtli  from  N.E.  to  S.M'..  and  about  100  miles  in  breadth; 
partly  drained  by  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea,  but 
covei'ed  also  with  salt  lakes,  marshes,  and  rivers  having  no 
visible  outlets.  The  largest  rivers  of  Anatolia  flow  into  the 
Black  Sea.  but  their  courses  have  been  very  imperfectly  ex- 
plored. The  largest  are  the  Kizil-I rmak,  (anc.//aGy.'(,)  the 
Yeshil-Irmak,  (anc./hax.)  and  Sakareeyah,  (anc.  Scmgah-ius.) 
'I'he  only  important  rivers  flowing  towards  the  Grecian  Ar- 
chipelago are  the  Bakeer-chai.  (anc.  C6/i^CM.'s-,)theKodoos-chai, 
(anc.  //cj-baM.v,)  and  the  Bojuk<'hai,  (anc.  Mnun^der.) 

It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  granite,  serpentine, 
and  schist  form  the  substance  of  the  upper,  and 
limestone  of  the  lower  regions  of  Anatolia,  trachytic 
rocks  being  also  found  E.,  which  are  succeeded  on  the 
IV.  and  partly  overlaid  by  black  volcanic  breccia,  inter- 
spei’sed  with  angular  blocks  of  ti-achyte;  while  the 
extreme  \V.  part  of  the  penin.sula  and  its  S.  coasts  consi.st 
almost  wholly  of  calcareous  rocks,  belonging  to  the  chalk 
formation;  volcanic  cones,  and  other  unquestionable  traces 
of  igneous  action,  extend  over  a considerable  space;  and 
earthrjuakes  still  occasionally  occur,  such  as  those  that 
destroyed  Luodicea,  Apnmm.  Cibofus,  Sardis,  and  other 
cities  of  antiqirity.  Anatolia  contains  also  numerous  ther- 
mal and  sulphurous  springs:  some  of  these  springs  depo.sit 
pure  salt  lourrd  their  orifices,  others  pure  sulphur,  and 
other's  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum.  Tlrei'e  is  also  much 
differ'eitce  irt  the  heat  of  the  spr  ings,  some  being  quite  cool, 
and  other's  near-ly  1(0°.  Marlrle  exists  in  gr'eat  abundance, 
an  advantage  which  the  sculptors  and  builders  anroiig  the 
early  Greek  colonists  turned  lar-gely  to  account.  Coal  has 
recently  beett  discover-ed  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
but  has  trot  hitherto  been  worked  to  nruch  exterrt. 

The  climate  of  Anatolia,  so  much  lauded  by  the  ancients, 
admits  of  no  general  descr  iption,  owing  to  the  diversity  in 
thu_elevatiotr  of  its  surface,  which  presents  winter  aird  sum- 
mer within  one  day's  journey.  The  IV.  shores  have  been  cele- 
brated in  all  ages  for  their  genial  war-mth.  The  coast  facing 
the  Black  Sea  is  alnrost  eriually  favoi'ed  as  to  tenrirerature, 
and  ertjoys  the  adilitioiral  advantage  of  frequent  raiirs.  The 
elevated  plaiits  of  the  inter'ior.  which  rise  about  3000  feet 
above  the  .sea.  exclusively  of  mountains  towering  some 
thousands  of  feet  yet  higher,  are  extremely  cold  in  winter, 
but  salubr  ious.  The  climate  of  Karamania,  unlike  that  of 
the  N.  part,  is  oppressively  hot  in  summer;  very  little  r-ain 
falls,  and  hence,  from  April  to  November,  the  iirhabitants 
have  little  water,  except  what  is  preserved  in  tarrks  and 
cisterns.  The  cold  in  the  passes  of  the  Taurus  is  inten.se. 

The  N.  slope  of  the  central  plateau  so  abounds  with  for-ests 
of  oaks,  beeches,  planes,  ashes,  and  almost  all  other  build 
ing  timber,  that  the  Turks  have  called  one  of  its  forests 
the  Agatch-Deirg'is.  or  Sea  of  Trees.  It  is  120  ntiles  long  by 
40  ntiles  in  breadth,  and  is  the  chief  and  all  but  inexhau.st- 
ible  source  of  supply  to  the  Tui'kish  navy.  The  trees  here 
are  of  a larger  growth  than  in  mo.st  other  countries  under 
the  same  parallel,  especially  in  the  sheltered  valleys  of  the 
S.IV.  Sugar-canes  gi'ow  in  Bamphylia;  and  nine,  olives, 
and  figs  are  abuirdantly  raised  in  the  S.  valleys,  especially 
throughout  Lycia.  The  pi'ppy  also  is  grown  in  very  large 
quantitie.s.  Idle  flora  of  IVestern  and  Southei'n  Anatolia 
in  all  the  valleys  is  extremely  beautiful. and  will  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  Sicily  and  the  South  of  Spain.  Shrubs 
and  evergreens  are  abundant — the  latter  including  the 
myrtle,  which  hei-e  attains  an  immense  size,  bay.  daphne, 
laurel,  and  a variety  of  holly.  In  strong  contrast  with  all 
these  countries  are  the  vast  and  frigid  plains  of  the  inte- 
rior, which  produce  only  stunted  shrubs,  .saline  plants, 
wormwood,  .sage,  and  some  of  the  ferns.  There  are  other 
tracts,  the  only  vegetation  on  which  is  two  species  of  broom. 
The  wheat  of  Anatolia  is  of  the  bearded  kind;  oats  are  sel- 
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dom  seen;  thegra’T'  supplied  to  horses  and  other  animals 
is  usually  barley,  lilaize  is  raised  to  some  extent. 

The  Ottoman  Turks,  who  form  about  nine-tenths  of  the  po- 
pulation, are  not  only  the  original  branch  of  the  Turkish 
family,  but  also  the  most  numerous  and  most  civilized ; nor 
have  they,  for  many  centuides,  varied  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent from  their  primitive  type.  There  are  many  thousands 
of  so  -called  Turks,  who  are  not  so  really,  but  are  descended 
from  Greek  ancestors.  About  one-twentieth  part  are  Greeks, 
an  unprincipled,  dishonest  race;  and  the  remainder  com- 
prise .lews,  Armenians,  Koords.  and  some  few  Zingari  or 
G^'psies.  the  last  of  whom  are  itinerant  jobbers  and  tinkers, 
as  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  The  total  population  can- 
not be  exactly  ascertained,  but  it  has  been  estimated  to  be 
about  60-1, 000.  Agriculture,  as  a practical  art.  is  wholly  un- 
known. Irrigation,  manuring,  and  cropping  are  little  prac- 
tised, and  all  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  in  the  most 
rude  and  primitive  state.  The  principal  ind)istry  of  Ana- 
tolia consists  in  growing  wine  and  oil,  and  in  weaving  car- 
pets. shawls,  and  making  fez  caps,  Ac.  Asia  Minor  was  so 
well  known  to  the  Homans,  that  it  w'as  traversed  by  them  in 
almost  every  direction.  Of  these  roads,  how'ever.  by  tiir  the 
most  important  were  the  two  that  led  into  Syria.  There 
was  a well-frequented  road,  likewise,  by  NicomeJia(Ismeed) 
to  Bagdad,  and  another  led  S.,  near  the  shore  of  the  Pro- 
pontis. to  Smyrna.  Ephesus.  &c.  In  all  these  lines  there 
are  ruins,  bridges,  &c.,  clearly  marking  their  former  exist- 
ence and  con.soquence.  As  respects  the  present  time,  roads, 
as  understood  in  Europe,  are  wholly  unknown;  but  relays 
of  horses  are  maintained,  as  in  the  days  of  Xerxes,  at  dis- 
hint  intervals,  and  are  stationed  at  the  large  towns  on  the 
leading  routes.  The  most  fre(iuented  road  is  that  from 
Smyrna  to  Constantinople.  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  was 
the  seat  of  “the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia’’ — Ephe- 
sus. Smyrna,  I’ergamos.  Thyatira.  Sardis,  I’hiladelphia. and 
Laodicea.  These  were  all  places  of  great  note  in  apostolic 
times,  though  only  some  of  them  are  so  now,  and  that  only 
in  a moditied  sense.  The  princi]>al  cities  of  .\natolia  are 
Smyrna,  Trebizond.Iskanderoon.  .\'!ramyti.  Angora,  Seevas. 
Sinope,  Samsoom,  Konieh,  Kai.sareeyeh,  and  Atioom-Kara- 
Ilissar. Adj.  and  inhab.  ,Axatou.\.\,  an-a-totle-aii. 

AN .ATOLl CO,  i-nS-toPe-ko,  an  island  of  Greece,  govern- 
ment of  .lEtolia,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Missolonghi,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Patras,  and  wholly  covered  by  a town  of  4u0  houses. 

ANAVA,  3-nd-vl'. or  GU AN AILVU.  gwd-n^-h6wt, a riverof 
Brazil,  in  Portuguese  Guiana,  a ti-ibutary  of  the  Branco  or 
Parima.  Its  whole  length  is  about  200  miles. 

.WAVELIIANA,  i-na-v^l-yi'nd.  a river  of  Brazil,  in  Por- 
tuguese Guiana,  an  affluent  of  the  Kio  Negro.  It  flows 
nearly  due  S.,  and  falls  into  that  river  near  Toroma;  length 
about  ‘i-iO  miles. 

AX.\ZO,  d-n3/z6'.  or  II.WAZO,  a considerable  river  of 
Abyssinia,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Melee  and  the 
united  streams  of  Ancona  and  Sabalatte;  from  which  point 
the  Anazo  flows  nearly  due  E.,  taking  the  name  of  the  Yasso 
(yds'sC')  latterly,  till  it  comes  within  10  miles  of  the  Sea  of 
Bab-el-.Mandeb,  when  it  sinks  into  the  sand. 

AN  BAH,  ^u-bart,  a fortified  town  of  Independent  Tartary, 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Khiva. 

AN  BAH,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  FELOOJAn. 

ANQ.\,  in'si,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Douro,  about 
8 miles  from  Coimbra. 

ANCACII,  3n-kdtch',  a department  of  North  Peru,  on  the 
Maranon.  divided  into  5 provinces.  Capital,  lluaraz.  Pop. 
in  1850,  219,145. 

ANCASTEH,  ^ng'kas-ter,  a pari.sh  of  Engkahd,  co.  Lincoln. 

AN^CASTEH,  a post- village  and  township  of  Canada  West, 
CO.  of  Wentworth,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Hamilton.  It  con- 
tiiins  a mill,  an  iron  foundry,  and  various  manufactories. 

ANCENIS,  fl^Io'seh-nee^  (anc.  Andene'siuni?)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Loire-lnferieure,  on  the  Loire,  21 
miles  N.E.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852.  8089. 

ANCEHVILLE,  6.\o'sfe'veeP,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Meuse,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Bar-le-Duc.  Pop.  2238. 

A.SCIIGL.ME,  aiPcholm  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln, ri-es  near  Market  Hasen,  flows  at  first  IV.  p;ist  that 
town,  and  then  northward  to  join  the  Humber,  9 miles  N.  of 
Glanford  Brigg,  to  which  town  it  has  been  made  navigable. 

ANCHOH  (ang'ker)  ISLAND,  a small  isl.ind  of  New  Zea- 
land. on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  into  Dusky  Bay. 

A.NCIIOH  ISLA.NDS,  two  islands  off  the  E.  coast  of  Erazil, 
province  of  Hio  de  Janeii'o.  3 miles  E.  of  Cape  Frio. 

ANCIDHITES,  an'kor  ites.  a group  of  sma]t  islands  in  the 
Bouth  Pacific  Ocean,  about  280  miles  N.  of  Papua. 

ANCIAENS.  ^N®-se-dt6xs.  a walled  town  of  Portugal,  pro 
Tince  of  Tras-os-Montes,  near  the  Douro,  70  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Oporto,  with  thermal  spiings.  Pop.  2000. 

A NCI  AO,  (Anciao.)  dn-.se-d'i^ng,  or  almo.st  dn-s6wng^  a 
small  town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province  of  Douro,  13 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Coimbra. 

ANCIENT,  .in^shent,  a post-office  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin. 

AN'CLIEF,  a hamlet  of  England,  co. of  Lanca.ster.  2 miles 
from  W igan,  with  a remarkable  well,  which  emits  inflam- 
mable gas. 

ANCO,  ^nfko,  a town  of  Southern  Peru,  department  of 
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Ayacucho,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Apurimao,  50  miles  E.S.Ii 
of  Huamanga. 

ANCOfBEH,  a river  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  lat.  4° 
54'  N.,  Ion.  2*^  16'  15"  W.,  forming  the  W.  limit  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  on  this  coast. 

ANCOBEH.  a town  of  Abyssinia.  See  Ankober. 

ANCOLAN  (dn'ko-Unf)  ISLANDS,  a group  of  small  islands 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  S.  end 
of  Luzon. 

ANCONA,  in-ko'nJ.  (anc.  Ancrina,  Gr.  Ayxcjv,  Ancov,  i t, 
“ elbow,”  “ bend,”  or  “angle,”  in  allusion  to  its  position  in  an 
angle  of  the  coa.st.  i an  important  city  and  seaport  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  132  miles  N.E  of  Home.  I*at. 
430  37^  ’jir  N.;  Ion.  13°  30'  5"  E.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of 
a hill,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  between  two  hills,  or, 
one  of  which  stands  the  citadel,  and  on  the  other  the  cathe- 
dral. It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Cittk  Vecchia  (chitr 
t^  v§kfke-d)  and  the  Citta  Nuova,  (chit-tiV  noo-o/vd :)  the  for- 
mer occupies  the  higher  ground,  and  is  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes;  the  latter  is  situated  along  the  shores  of  the 
gulf.  Ancona  is  the  seat  of  a civil  tribunal,  of  a tribunal 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  of  a court  of  appeal,  and  a bishop’s 
see:  and  is  governed  by  a delegate,  who  is  a prelate  of  the 
Homan  Church.  It  has  a college.  2 hospitals.  10  churches, 
16  convents,  and  a lazaretto.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  government  palace,  the  town-house,  the 
merchants’  hall,  the  cathedral,  and  on  the  mole  the  tri 
amphal  Corinthian  arch  of 'Trajan,  built  of  Parian  marble. 
In  1732.  Ancona  was  declared  a free  port;  and.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Venice,  it  has  a larger  trade  than  any  other  port 
on  the  .same  coast.  In  1843,  its  exports,  consisting  of  wool, 
skins,  silk,  sail-cloth,  tow.  grain,  alum,  .sulphur,  fruit,  and 
Venetian  soap,  amounted  to ,$2,07 2,47 9.  The  imports  of  the 
same  year  amounted  to  $ l;,9  40,526.  In  1846,  the  number  ot 
vessels  that  arrived  at  Anoona  was  1455;  tonnage,  103.970. 
Value  of  total  imports.$4, 746,031  ;exports.$2, 142.222.  Ancona 
is  an  entrepot  for  European  goods  for  the  Levant,  and  the 
chief  point  for  the  ste.am  communication  between  the  latter 
and  the  Adiiatic.  'The  port,  which  is  the  only  good  one  on 
this  side  the  Adriatic,  between  Venice  and  Manfredonia,  is 
formed  by  a mole  and  a breakwater.  On  the  ext’-emity  of 
the  former  is  a battery  and  a lighthou.se.  A new  beacon 
was  erected  in  1842  on  the  Volpe  or  M olf  Hock,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  hai'bor.  Ancona  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  a Doric  colony,  or  by  a band  of  Syracusan  patriots, 
who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  about  400  years 
B.c.  In  the  time  of  Ca'sar  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ho- 
mans. The  Emperors  Trajan  and  Clement  XII.  improved 
and  beautified  the  harbor.  In  1798  it  was  taken  by  the 
French;  and.  in  the  following  year,  it  surrendered  to  the 
allied  Hussian,  Turkish,  and  Austrian  army,  after  a long 
resistance.  In  1832  it  was  retaken  by  the  French,  who  re- 
tained possession  of  it  until  1838.  All  religious  sects  enjoy 
here  complete  toleration.  Pop.  in  l8o2,  31,238. 

AN/CON  A.  MAHCH  OF,  (It.  J/arca  rf’Antwm,  m^R/ld  d3n- 
ko^nd.)  an  old  division  of  territory  in  Central  Italy,  which 
in  the  Middle  Ages  included  the  country  between  the 
duchy  of  Urbino  and  the  march  of  Fermo. 

ANCRE.  See  Albert. 

AN'/CHAM,  a post-township  of  Columbia  co..  New  York. 
Pop.  1720. 

ANCHAM  LEAD-MINE,  a post-village  in  the  above  town- 
ship. 50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Albany.  Lead  ore  of  a good  quality 
is  found  in  the  vicinity,  but  it  is  not  worked  to  any  extent. 

AN'CHGF'T,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

AN^CHUIM,  a parish  and  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Rox- 
burgh. In  this  parish  was  fought  the  battle  of  Aiici-um 
Moors,  in  1544.  between  the  Scotch  and  English,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated. 

AN^CHUJI.  a parish  and  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Rox- 
burgh. on  the  'Teviot.  Here  are  traces  of  a Homan  camp, 
and  other  anti(}uities. 

ANCY,  fiNo'see',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Rhone. 
Pop.  949.  It  has  manufiictures  of  silk  .stuffs. 

ANCY,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Moselle.  Pop. 
1164. 

ANCY-LE-FH ANC,  6NG'seeMeh-fr5N<  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Yonne,  on  the  Canal  of  Bourgogne,  and  on 
the  Arman^on,  10  miles  S.E.  of 'i'onnerre.  It  has  the  ruins 
of  a noble  chateau. 

ANCY  HA.  See  Angor.\. 

ANDAD-KHAN,  dn-ddd-kant,  or  ANDE.TAN,  drwlejdnt, 
a town  of  Independent  'Tartary,  in  Khokan,  on  the.Jaxartes, 
55  miles  E.S.E.  of  Khokan  'The  town  is  large,  surrounded 
with  gardens,  and  a moated  fort. 

AND.\IIUAYL.\S,  dn-dd-wPlds,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  Southern  Peru,  department  of  .\yacucho,  on  an  affluei  t 
of  the  .\purimac.  50  miles  S.E.  of  Huamanga. 

AND.\1A.  See  Anijay.\. 

AND.\LUCIA.  See  Andalusia. 

AND.ALUSIA.  an-da-lu'sbe-a,  (Sp.  Andalucia,  dn-dd  loo- 
thee'd:  Fr.A»(7(/Z^/.s-fe.  S.v"'dd'lu'zee';  Ger  Aia/a/a.i/c??.  dii-<ld- 
loo'ze-en,)  the  largest  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  tlie  S.  of 
Spain,  bounded  S.E.  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  S.W.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  \V.  by 
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l’ortu<ral.  It  is  now  divided  into  the  followinj^  provinces, 
which  are  named  from  their  chief  towns:  Almeria.  Granada, 
Jaen,  Malaj^a,  Cadiz,  Cordova.  Huelva,  and  Seville.  Anda- 
lu.sia  is  traversed  by  the  Sien-as  Morena  and  Nevada,  the 
Litter  being,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alp.s,  the  most  ele- 
vated range  in  Europe,  ‘=e\eral  of  its  summits  attaining  a 
height  of  from  10,O0U  to  11  obU  feet:  the  climate  on  the  coasts 
is  extremely  warm;  its  chief  minerals  are  lead,  copper,  iron, 
and  mercury.  It  is  very  fertile  in  grain,  wines,  olives,  fig.s, 
sugar,  and  cotton,  and  furnishes  a considerable  quantity 
of  silk  and  cochineal.  On  its  pasture  is  raised  a celebrated 
breed  of  horses,  and  sheep  which  yield  fine  wool.  The  ma- 
nufactures, formerly  important,  have  greatly  declined.  The 
Vandals  were  established  in  this  country  during  sevei’al 
yeai-s  in  the  fifth  centui-y,  whence  it  was  called  Vandalu- 
sia,  afterwards  corrupted  into  Andalusia.  After  the  di.s- 
memberment  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs  in  1030,  Andalu- 
sia formed  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova,  Seville,  Jaen,  Almeria. 
Malaga,  and  Granad.i,  which  were  all  successively  comjuered 

by  the  kings  of  Castile.  I'op.  (1819)  2.745.858. .\dj.  and  in- 

hab.  Andalu.si.\.n,  an-da-lu'she-an.  (Sp.  Andaluz.  3n-di-lnolh'.) 

ANI).\LUSIA,  a post-ofiice  of  ducks  co..  I’enn.sylvania. 

A.XDALUSTA,  a post-village  of  Covington  co.,  Alabama. 

AND.VLUSI.A,  a post-office  of  Gibson  co.,  Tenne.s.see. 

A.\D.\LUSIA,  a village  of  Rock  Island  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Missis.sijipi  River.  10  miles  S.W.  of  Rock  Island.  Po]).  329. 

ANDALUSIE,ANDALUSIEN,A.V^>A£,trZ.  See  Andalusia. 

AND.AMAN  (an-da-man')  ISLA.NDS.  a group  of  densely 
wooded  islands  in  the  Ray  of  Bengal,  between  lat.  10°  and 
13°  N.,  and  nearly  under  the  93d  degree  of  E.  Ion.,  180  miles 
S.W. of  Cape  Negrais,  and  the  .same  distance  N.of  the  Nicobar 
Islands.  The  Great  and  Little  .\ndaman  Islands  are  sepa- 
rated by  Duncan’s  Passage.  Total  area  estimated  at  about 
3000  .square  miles.  Population  apparently  very  .scanty,  and 
in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism.  In  1793.  a British  settle- 
ment was  e.stablished  at  Port  Cornwallis,  in  the  N.E.  of 
Great  Andaman,  but  the  station  was  abandoned  in  1796. 

A.N'DAYA,  dn-dii/yd,  or  .A..\DA1.\.,  dn-dl'd.  a river  of  Bra- 
zil. rises  in  the  Sierra  Matta  Gorda,  and  falls  into  the  Fran- 
cisco at  lat.  18°  10'  S.,  its  whole  cour.se  being  about  120 
miles. 

A.N'DAYE  or  IIENDAYE,  both  pronounced  8NG'd.V,  a 
small  seaport  town  of  France,  department  of  Basses-Pyre- 
nees,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Bayonne,  on  the  Bidassoa. 

ANDECAVI  or  ANDEGAYI.  See  A.noers. 

AXDEER,  dn/daiR'.  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Ori- 
sons. on  the  Rhine,  14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chur.  Pop.  549. 

A.\DEJ.\N.  See  Andad-Kha.n. 

A.N'DELFINGEN,  dn^del-fing'en,  a town  of  Switzerland. 
17  miles  N.E,  of  Zurich,  on  the  Thur,  here  crossed  by  a co- 
vered bridge.  Pop.  2400. 

ANDELLE,  8N«'delF  a river  of  France,  ri.ses  W.  of  Forges- 
les-Eaux,  department  of  Seine-Inferieure.  passes  Charleval 
ind  Romilly.and  falls  into  the  Seine  above  Pont-de-F  Arche. 
Length.  24  miles. 

.ANDELOT,  dN'o'deh-loA  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ilaute-Marne,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Chaumont,  on  the  Rognon, 
Pop.  1077.  This  is  a very  ancient  borough,  having  existed 
in  the  sixth  century. 

ANUELYS,  Les,  l;\ze  6N<='dlee^,  a town  of  France,  formed 
by  the  union  of  Great  and  Little  Andely,  department  of 
Eure,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Evreux,  and  near  the  Seine.  Pop. 
6161.  Near  Petit  Andely  are  the  ruins  of  the  Chdteau 
Gaillard.  an  old  fortress  built  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 

ANDEMATGNU.M.  See  Lanures. 

ANDENNES,  fiNo'dSnn',  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Namur,  on  the  Meuse,  and  on  the  railway  from  Namur  to 
Liege,  llj  miles  E.  of  Namur.  Pop.  4990.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  porcelain  and  tobacco  pipes. 

ANDERAB.  dn'der-db'.  or  INDERAB.  In-der-dbL  a town 
of  Tartary,  in  Budukhshaiqabout  85  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cabool, 
at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Anderab  and  Kiasan.  It  is  a 
populous  place,  and  contains  the  storehouses  in  which  are 
kept  the  silver  brought  from  llariana  and  Bendjehir. 

.ANDEKAVl.A,  in-der-i-vee^d.  or  I N DERABI  .A.  in-der-d- 
beefi.  a small  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Lat.  26°  41'  N.; 
Ion.  53°  39'  E. 

ANDEKBY.  an/der-be.  a parish  of  England,  co. of  Lincoln. 

A.NDERLECIIT.  dnMer-l^Kt'.  a town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Brabant,  arrondissement  of  Brussels,  of  which  city  it 
forms  a suburb  on  the  S.W.  Pop.  2500. 

ANDER.M.ATT.  dnMer-mdtt'.  a village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  valley  of  Ur.sern,  18  miles  S.  of  .Altorf.  Near  it  is  the 
celebrated  Devil's  Bridge,  crossing  the  Heuss,  and  forming 
'-art  of  the  route  across  Mount  St.  Gothard  into  Italy. 

ANDERNACII.  dnMer-ndK',  (anc.  Antimacani  or  A)>tmna- 
zumAi  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  10 
miles  N.W.  of  Coblentz,  in  a plain  on  the  Rhine.  Ander- 
uach  has  long  been  tamous  for  the  production  of  two  pecu- 
liar article.s — millstones  and  trass  or  cement. 

ANDEROT.  or  ANDEROV.  See  U.nderoot. 

AN'DERSON  or  ANDERSTONE  WINTERBOURNE,  a pa- 
rish of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

AN/DEllSJN,  a district  in  the  N.W.  part  of  South  Caro- 
liua,  bordering  on  the  Savannah  River,  which  separates  it 
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from  Georgia,  has  an  area  of  about  800  square  miles.  Tt  In 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Saluda,  intersected  by  nlowee 
River,  a branch  of  the  Savannah,  and  also  drained  by 
Rocky  River  and  Deep  Creek.  'I'he  surface  is  diversified  by 
hill  and  dale:  the  .soil  is  generally  fertile,  well  waieieu,  aiiu 
extensively  cultivated.  'I'he  district  is  intersected  by  the 
Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad.  Anderson  was  formed 
outof  a partofthe  former  district  of  Pendleton.  Pop.  22.87,3 

A.NDERSON,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Te.vas, 
contains  900  .square  miles.  'I'he  'I'rinity  and  Neches  Rivers 
wash  its  western  and  eastern  borders.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating. and  the  .soil  is  generally  fertile.  'I'he  'Trinity 
River,  which  is  navigable  for  steamboats  as  high  as  this 
county,  tlows  through  a rich  valley  which  is  well  supplied 
with  timber.  An  active  emigration  has  been  directed  to 
this  region  for  a few  years  past.  Capital,  Palestine.  Pop. 
10.398;  of  whom  6730  were  free. 

ANDERSON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Tennessee,  has 
an  area  of  about  600  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Clinch  River,  navigable  by  small  boats,  and  also  drained 
by  Powell's  River.  'The  greater  part  of  the  county  consists 
of  a deep  and  fertile  valley  between  Cumbeidand  Mountain 
on  the  N.W.  and  Chestnut  Ridge  on  the  S.E.  'The  land  is 
well  timbered  and  well  watered.  Stone-coal  is  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  county;  also  valuable  salt  springs  and 
sulphur  springs  at  Estabrook.  Capital.  Clinton.  Pop. 
706N;  of  whom  6485  were  free,  and  583  slaves. 

ANDERSO.N,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Ken- 
tucky, has  an  area  of  about  300  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Kentucky  River,  intersected  by  Salt 
River,  and  al.so  drained  by  Crooked,  Stony,  and  Hammond 
Creeks.  'The  surface  is  generally  rolling,  though  some  por- 
tions are  level ; the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Kentucky  River  is 
navigable  on  the  border  of  the  county.  A railroad  is  in 
progress  through  it  fiom  Frankfort  to  Harrodsburg. 
Named  in  honor  of  Richard  C.  Anderson,  former  member 
of  Congress  from  Kentucky.  Capital.  Lawrenceburg.  Pop. 
7404;  of  whom  lUh  were  tree  and  135-  slaves. 

ANDERSON,  a post-village  of  Warren  co..  New  Jersey,  60 
miles  N.  of 'Trenton. 

ANDERSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Anderson  district. 
South  Carolina.  148  miles  W.N.W.  of  Columbia.  A branch 
railroad  extends  from  this  place  to  the  Greenville  and  Co- 
lumbia Railroad.  It  contains  several  churches  and  stores, 
and  a newspaper  office.  Pop.  625, 

ANDERSON,  a post-office  of  Walker  co.,  Georgia. 

ANDERSON,  a post-vilLige,  capital  of  Grimes  co.,  Texas, 
about  140  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Austin  City.  Pop  677. 

ANDERSON,  a townshipof  Hamilton  co..  (Jhio.  Pop. 34-39. 

ANDERSON,  a township  of  Rush  co..  Indiana.  Pop.loOS. 

ANDERSON,  or  AN'DERSON'Tt )WN,  a tiourishing  posh 
village,  capital  of  .Madison  co..  Indiana,  on  the  left  bank  of 
White  River,  and  on  the  railroad  from  Belfontaine.  Ohio,  to 
Indianapolis.  34  miles  N.E.  from  the  latter.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a bluff  50  feet  above  the  river.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  adjoining  land  and  the  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion render  this  a place  of  active  business.  It  contains  a 
national  bank  -A  dam  has  been  thrown  across  the  river  a 
few  miles  above,  by  which  a fall  ot  34  feet  is  obtained,  and 
the  water-power  is  very  extensive.  Pop.  of  the  village, 
about  15'  0,  of  the  township.  2.')''7. 

ANDERSON,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Illinois. 

ANDERSONBURG,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

ANDERSON  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana. 

A.NDERSON’S  CREEK,  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
enters  the  W.  branch  of  Susciuehanna  River. 

ANDERSON’S  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Cnawford  co., 
and  forms  the  boundary  between  Spencer  and  Perry  coun- 
ties. until  it  falls  into  the  Ohio  :iear  'Troy. 

.ANDERSON'S  INLK'T.  in  Australia,  S.  of  Ba.ss’s  Straits, 
between  Capes  Liptrap  and  Patterson. 

ANDFRSON’S  MILLS,  a posboffice  of  Butler  co.,  Penn- 
■sylvania. 

ANDERSON’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Caswell  co..  North 
Carolina. 

ANDERSON'S  ST0RE,a  .small  post-villageof  McNairy co., 
'Tennessee. 

ANDERSON’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

.ANDERSTOWN,  Madison  co..  Indiana.  See  Andeksox. 

ANDERSON  VI  LLE.  aidder-son-vir.  a post-village  oi  An- 
derson district.  South  Cai-olina.  at  the  confluence  of  (he 
'Tu  raloo  and  Kiowee  Rivers,  which  form  the  Savannah,  145 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

.A.NDERSO.N VI LLE,  a post-village  in  the  N.AV.  part  of 
Franklin  co.,  Indiana,  about  50  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  In- 
dianapolis. 

.ANDES,  an'diz.  (Sp.  On-dilhrn  de  Inn  Andex.  kon-deel-y.-l'rl 
d.-l  loce  didd8s,)  a range  of  mountains  of  such  vast  extent 
and  altitude  ar  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
physical  features  of  the  globe.  Commencing  at  Cape  Horn, 
it  extends  nearly  parallel  to  the  Pacific  coast,  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  South  America  to  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama, a distance  of  about  4500  miles.  From  this  point  the 
same  range  is  continued;  and,  under  different  names,  tra 
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verses  the  whole  North  American  continent  from  S.  to  N., 
terminating  in  Point  Barrow  on  the  Arctic  Ocean ; extend- 
ing in  all  through  near  of  latitude,  or  about  9000  miles. 
The  Andes  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  a series  of  lofty 
ridges  running  more  or  less  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
covering,  with  their  plateaux  and  declivities,  nearly  a 
sixth  part  of  South  America.  From  its  S.  extremity  the 
main  chain  runs  along  the  W.  shore  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
and  consists  of  rocky  sumniit.s,  rising  in  many  places  to 
,000  or  3000  feet,  the  culminating  point  of  this  portion 
(Mount  Sarmieuto)  being  0910  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Patagonian  Andes,  which  succeed  those  of  the  S.  insular 
district,  run  directly  northwaid  as  far  as  hit.  42°  S.,  Hanked 
by  rocky  and  mountainous  islands  in  the  Pacitic,  that  seem 
to  have  been  disunited  from  the  mainland  by  volcanic 
agency.  The  extreme  height  of  the  Andes  in  this  division 
is  8030  feet.  The  Andes  of  Chili,  which  follow,  extend  from 
lat.  42°  to  hit.  21°  S.,  and  form  a single  chain  as  hir  as  the 
35th  parallel  of  S.  lat..  having  an  average  width  of  about  130 
miles.  The  principal  peaks  are  the  volcanoes  of  Antuco, 
(10,000  feet  high.)  Maypu,  (15,000  feet  high,)  and  Tupun- 
gato. (15,000  feet  high;)  but  the  culminating  2>«lnt,  not  only 
of  this  portion,  hut  of  the  entire  range  of  the  Andes,  is  the 
giant  porphyritic  Nevada  of  Aconcagua,  which,  according  to 
Captains  Fitzroy  and  Beechey,  rises  23,910  feet  above  the 
sea.  and  is  distinctly  visible  from  Valparaiso,  a distance  of 
100  miles.  The  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  these  latitudes  is 
about  14.000  feet  above  the  sea.  Between  the  Chilian  Andes 
and  the  Pacific — a distance  varying  from  80  to  150  miles — 
are  extensive  plains  elevated  from  1000  to  1500  feet  above 
the  sea:  these  are  mostly  clothed  with  forest-trees  and  a 
rich  vegetation;  but  the  more  elevated  mountain  regions 
are  rocky  and  nearly  destitute  of  plants.  The  Boli\ian 
Andes,  forming  the  central  division  (formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  most  elevated  portion)  of  the  system,  extend  north- 
ward from  lat.  21°  to  14°  S.,  presenting  one  immense  mass 
of  rocks,  stretching  in  length  over  7°  of  latitude,  and  in 
breadth  from  20U  to  250  miles.  In  this  section,  the  chain 
separates,  about  lat.  19°  S.,  into  two  great  longitudinal 
ridges,  the  E.  called  the  Cordillera  Real,  and  the  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Coast.  These  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
enclosing  the  table-land  of  Desaguadero,  elevated  12.900  feet 
above  the  sea.  extending  500  miles  in  length,  and  from  30 
to  60  in  breadth  along  the  top  of  the  Andes,  and  enclosing 
the  Lake  of  Titicaca.  These  parallel  Cordilleras,  situated 
at  a distance  of  about  230  miles  from  each  other,  are  united 
at  various  points  by  enormous  transverse  groups  or  moun- 
taiu  knots,  or  by  single  ranges  crossing  them  like  dikes. 
The  descent  to  the  Pacific  is  exceedingly  steep;  the  dip  is 
also  very  sudden  to  the  E.,  whence  offshoots  diverge  to  the 
lower  plains.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  sum- 
mits in  this  portion  of  the  Andes : — 
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From  th  , above,  which  are  taken  from  Mr.  Pentland’s  ob- 
servations it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  summits  are  W., 
not  E.  of  the  De.saguadero,  as  was  long  supposed  by  the 
most  eminent  geographers.  Noidh  of  this  the  two  main 
Cordilleras  reunite  in  the  group  of  \ ilcafiota.  lat.  15°  s>. 
The  Peruvian  .4  Tides,  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  a desert, 
from50tolU0  miles  broad,  extend  toom  lat.  14°  to  5°  S.,  and 
detach  two  eastern  olfsets;  one  of  which  runs  N M'.  be- 
tween the  .Maiafion  and  Iluallaga  Riveis.  and  the  other 
between  the  Iluallaga  and  the  Ucayale, enclosing  a p’atoau 
ll.UDU  feet  high,  called  Pasco  or  lluanuco.  The  main  range, 
termed  the  Coi-dillera  of  the  Coast,  runs  M',.\.\\',  in  a di- 
rection pai-allel  to  and  about  70  miles  distant  fi-om  the 
Pai-ific.  The  Andes  of  Quito  commence  at  lat.  5°  S..  and 
run  nearly  due  N.  to  the  table-land  of  Quito,  which  is  2i;0 
miles  long,  30  miles  broad,  elevated  9009  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  surrounded  by  the  most  magnificent  seriesof  volcanoes 
in  the  world.  The  E.  range  comprises  the  volcanoes  of 
Sangay,  (10,138  feet,)  Tunguragua,  (10,424  feet,)  Cotopaxi, 
(18,875  feet,)  Antisana,  (19.140  feet,)  and  .Mount  Cayambe, 
(19.535  feet  high.)  On  the  IV.  range  stands  Mount  Chim- 
borazo, 21.424  feet  above  the  sea.  About  lat.  1°  N.  is  the 
mountain  knot  of  Los  Pastos.  containing  .several  active 
volcanoes.  On  the  E.  side,  lat.  2°  N.,  is  the  mountain  knot 
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of  Paramo,  from  which  extend  three  separate  chains — 1 
That  of  Suma  Paz,  running  N.E.  past  Lake  Maracaybo, 
and  terminating  near  Caraccas,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea;  2 
The  chain  of  Quindiu,  extending  N.N.E.  between  the  rivers 
Cauca  and  Magdalena;  and.  3.  The  chain  of  Choco,  which 
follows  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where 
it  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Chippewayan  system  of  North  America.  North  of  the  5th 
parallel,  the  only  summits  within  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  are  those  belonging  to  the  E.  chain.  The  volcanc 
Tolima,  in  lat.  4°  46'  N'.,  Ion.  75°  37'  IV.,  rises  to  the  height 
of  18,270  feet.  The  coast  chain  is  compai-atively  low,  never 
attaining  an  elevation  of  above  9000  feet. 

Ahj.ses.-  This  gigantic  mountain  chain  is  traversed  in 
different  parts  by  numerous  pas.ses  or  roads,  at  heights 
almost  equal  to  those  of  the  extreme  summits  of  the  Eu- 
ropean ranges.  Most  of  the.se  are  narrow,  rugged,  steep, 
and  sometimes  slippery  and  dangerous,  passing  through 
gorges,  across  yawning  chasms,  up  nearly  pei-pendicular 
rocks,  and  often  winding  along  the  brinks  of  enormous 
precipices.  The  pass  from  Yalpai-aiso  to  Mendoza  is  12,450 
feet  high ; that  fi-om  La  Paz  to  the  valley  of  the  Beni,  15,349 
feet;  that  from  Arequijia  to  Puno,  15,590  feet;  and  the  one 
leading  from  Lima  to  Tai-ma  and  Pasco  is  15,760  feet,  being 
the  highest  known  pass  of  the  Andes.  There  are  numerous 
other  passes  across  the  Andes,  many  of  which  exceed  15.000 
feet  in  height.  'There  are  said  to  be  six  passes  over  the 
Choco;  but  these  are  for  the  most  part  practicable  only  by 
carriage  on  the  backs  of  natives.  A gre:it  commercial  road 
runs  longitudinally  along  the  Andes  the  whole  distance 
from  Trujillo  to  Popayan,  not  much  less  than  1000  miles. 

'The  Andes  are  composed  partly  of  granite,  gneiss.'mica, 
and  clay-slate,  but  chiefly  of  greenstone,  poi-phyry,  and  ba- 
salt, with  limestone,  red  sandstone,  and  conglomerate. 
Salt  and  gypsum  are  also  found,  and  seams  of  coal  at  a 
great  elevation.  The  topaz,  amethyst,  and  other  gems  are 
abundant.  Volcanoes  are  numerous  in  the  Chilian  Andes, 
where  there  are  no  less  than  nineteen  in  a state  of  activity ; 
and  the  mountains  of  Ecuador  consist  almost  altogether  of 
volcanic  summits,  either  now  or  formerly  in  active  ignition. 
Of  these  the  most  dreaded  is  Cotopaxi.  In  some  of  its  erup- 
tions flames  ri.se  3000  feet  above  the  edge  of  its  crater,  and 
the  sound  of  its  explosions  is  heard  at  a distance  of  55C 
miles.  Its  form  is  most  regular  and  beautiful,  the  summit 
forming  a pei  fect  cone,  covered  with  an  enormous  bed  of 
snow.  Earthquakes  generally  accompany  the  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  are  felt  over  all  the  adjacent  continent.  No 
portion  of  tlie  globe  is  subject  to  such  frequent  and  destruc- 
tive earthquakes  as  the  countries  embosomed  within  the 
range  of  the  Andes,  and  tho.se  lying  between  them  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  cities  and  towns  of  Bogota.  Quito,  liio- 
bamba,  Callao,  Copiapo,  Valparaiso,  and  Conce[»tion  have 
all  at  different  times  been  more  or  less  devastated  by  their 
agency.  'The  Andes  are  celebrated  for  theii-  mineial  riches, 
pi'oducing  gold  and  silver  in  large  quantities,  with  platina, 
meirui-y,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  iron.  Humboldt  estimated 
the  annual  pioduct  of  the  mines  of  the  New  M orld.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  pi’esent  century,  at  43,500.000  dol- 
lai-s,  about  8.700.000L  Glaciei-s  ai-e  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
.Andes,  being  found  only  in  the  nariow  ravines  wliich  fur 
row  the  sides  of  some  of  its  great  summits.  The  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  reaches  the  height  of  13.800  feet  in  the  VV' 
Coi-dillei-a  of  Chili;  near  the  e((uator  it  is  15.000  feet,  and 
in  the  Bolivian  Andes,  (lat.  21°  S..)  17.000  feet  above  the 
sea.  'The  potato  is  cultivated  in  the  Andes  at  an  elevation 
of  9'  00  to  13.000  feet.  Wheat  grows  luxuriantly  at  a 
height  of  10,000  feet,  and  oats  ripen  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
'Titicaca,  at  an  elevation  of  12.795  feet. 

'The  name  Andes  is  derived  fi-om  the  Peruvian  word  Anti, 
sigjiifying  ••copper.”  It  was  fii-st  given  to  a l•angeof  moun- 
tciins  near  Cuzco,  but  aftei’M’ards  applied  to  the  entire  chain, 

ANDES,  ajiMiz,  a po.st-township  of  Delaware  co.,  New 
York.  70  miles  S.W.  of  Albany,  Pop.  2990. 

ANHIESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Por?-y  co..  Pennsvlvania. 

ANDEVOOKON/TO  or  ANDEVOUKANTE.  Sn-de-voo-i-dn'- 
ta.  a large  village  or  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Madagascar, 
near  the  mouth  ofa  river  ofthe  same  name.  Pop.about  2000. 

ANDIAKY,  dn-de-d/i-ee.  the  name  of  two  villasres  of  IVesb 
ern  Africa,  in  the  Boudoo  country,  near  lat.  14°  6'  N.,  Ion. 
13°  W.  One  of  them  is  a large  and  thriving  place,  with 
neat  houses. 

ANDKIIOO,  and'koo^  ANKKOUI.  an-koote,  or  ANKOH, 
a town  of  Independent  'Tartary,  capital  of  a small  khanat  of 
the  .same  name,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Huzareh  Mountains, 
about  70  miles  W.  of  Balkh.  It  is  advantageously  situated 
on  one  of  the  great  commercial  routes  between  Bokhara 
and  Afghanistan,  but  the  district  is  scantily  supplied  with 
water.  Pop.,  composed  of  Soonee  Mohammedans,  from 
25.000  to  30.000. 

ANDLAU,  ONd'lo',  a small  town  of  France,  department 
of  Biis-Rhin.  on  the  Andlau.  an  affluent  of  the  111,  9 milee 
N.N.W.  of  Schelestadt.  Pop.  (1852)  2110. 

ANDOAIN,  dn-do-Ine/,  a small  town  of  Spain,  province  I'f 
Biscay,  6 miles  from  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Oria.  It  is  on*> 
of  the  stopping-places  of  the  French  mail. 
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ANDOEN,  (An(l3en,)  3nd'o-en,  (t.  e.  “ Duck  Island,”)  one 
of  the  Loffoden  Islands,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Norway,  20  miles 
long,  and  10  miles  broad.  Lat.  69°  20'  N.;  Ion.  15°  15'  E. 

ANDOLSIIEIM.  dn/dols-hIine\  (Fr.  pron.  ^N'dorzSm/,)  a 
rillage  of  France,  department  oi  Ilautrllhin,  3^  miles  S.E.  of 
Colmar.  It  has  a consistorial  Protestant  church.  P.  1092. 

ANDORA,  dn-dohi  or  MARINA  D’ANDORA,  md-ree/nd 
ddu-do/rd,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  territory  of  Ge- 
noa. on  the  \V.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  3 miles  S.S.W.  of 
Alassio. 

ANDOGlA,  a post-office  of  Philadelphia  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ANDORNO  CACCIORNA,  dn-doR/uo  kdt-choR/nd,  a town 
of  the  Sardinian  States,  province  of  Riella,  13  miles  N.E.  of 
Ivrea,  on  the  Cervo.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter 
Cagliari. 

ANDORRA,  dn-dorh'd,  (Valley  of)  a neutral  country 
with  the  name  of  a republic,  situated  on  the  S.  slope  of  the 
Pyrenees,  between  the  French  department  of  Ariege  and 
the  Spanish  province  of  Lericia,  extending  from  lat.  42°  22' 
to  42°  43'  N..  and  from  Ion.  1°  25'  to  1°  55'  E..  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  on  which  the  snow  lies  for  six  months 
in  the  year.  Its  climate  is  cold,  but  healthy;  soil  unpro- 
ductive in  grain,  but  contains  many  rich  mines  of  iron,  and 
one  of  lead.  'I'he  government,  a mixture  of  monai-chy  and 
democracy,  is  vested  in  twenty-four  consuls,  elected  by  the 
whole  population.  Its  constitution  was,  till  1848,  subject 
to  the  mutual  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the  French  and 
the  Bishop  of  Urgel.  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  'fhe  inhabitants,  mostly  shepherds,  speak  the 
Catalan  language.  The  population  of  the  valley,  which  has 
been  annually  increasing,  was  in  1845  estimated  at  from 
5000  to  6000.  The  independence  of  this  little  state  dates 
from  Charlemagne,  in  790 — Adj.  and  inhab.  Andorrese,  an- 
doR-Reez^ 

ANDORRA,  dn-doR'Ri,  (Fr.  Andorre,  6N®'doT^E^)  a small, 
ancient  town,  capital  of  the  above  republic,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Montelar,  12  miles  N.  of  Urgel.  Pop.  2800. 

ANtDOVER,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
market-town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  12  miles 
N.W.  of  Winchester,  and  63  miles  W.S.W.  of  London. 
Pop.  in  1851,  5187. 

AN'DOVER.  a post-township  of  Oxford  co..  Maine,  about 
so  miles  N.W.  of  Paris,  is  well  watered  by  Ellis’s  River,  an 
affluent  of  the  Androscoggin.  Pop.  814. 

ANDOVER,  a post-township  of  Merrimack  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Northern  Railroad.  21  miles  N.W.  of 
Concord.  Andover  Academy,  incorporated  in  1848,  had,  in 
1853.  9 instructors  and  217  pupils.  Pop.  1243. 

ANDOVER,  a post-township  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont,  68 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  670. 

ANDOVER,  a post-township  of  Essex  co.,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Merrimack  River,  and  on  the  Essex 
County,  the  Lawrence  and  Lowell,  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroads.  21  miles  N.  of  Boston,  and  16  miles  N.E. 
of  Salem.  The  situation  of  the  village  is  elevated  and  plea- 
sant. The  streams  in  the  viciiiity  afford  excellent  water- 
power, which  is  extensively  employed  in  man ufiictu ring. 
Flannels,  linen,  and  shoe-thread  are  the  principal  articles. 
Andover  is  the  seat  of  Phillips  Academy,  one  of  the  oldest 
ond  best-endowed  academical  institutions  in  New  England; 
and  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  founded  in  1807. 
Phillips  Academy  was  instituted  in  1778,  principally 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  and  John  Phillips, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name.  It  has  a valuable  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  libraries  containing  2500 
volumes.  The  buildings  are  on  a range  with  those  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  about  40  rods  distant.  The  large 
Income  arising  from  the  funds,  amounting  to  about  fCO  000. 
enables  the  trustees  to  secure  the  services  of  distinguished 
teachers,  and  at  tlie  same  time  make  but  a moderate  charge 
for  tuition.  Abbott  Female  Academy,  a flourishing  insti- 
tution. was  founded  here  in  1829.  The  Andover  'fheological 
Seminary,  under  the  direction  of  the  Congregational ists. 
stands  on  a pleasant  elevation,  commanding  a fine  prospect. 

A president  and  five  professors  compose  the  faculty.  Tui- 
tion and  room-rent  are  free  to  alt.  and  additional  aid  is  fur- 
nished to  indigent  .students.  Number  of  graduates  up  to 
1863,  1466.  Number  of  students  the  same  year,  108. 
Volumes  in  the  library,  24,000.  Andover  contains  a bank 
and  a .savings  institution.  A religious  periodical  of  the 
highest  character,  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  is  published  here 
quarterly.  Incorporated  in  1646.  Pop.  in  1830,  4540;  1840, 
5207;  18,50,  6945;  in  1860,4765. 

ANDOVER,  a post-township  in  'folland  co.,  Connecticut, 
about  18  miles  E.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  517. 

ANDOVER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Alleghany  co., 
New  York,  on  a tributary  of  the  Genesee  River,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  New'  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  258  miles  from 
New  York  city.  Pop.  about  500;  of  the  tow'nship,  1724. 

A.VDOVEU,  a post-village  near  the  S extremity  of  Sussex 
eo..  New'  Jersey,  about  5-5  miles  N of  Trenton. 

ANDOVER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ashtabula  co., 
Ohio.  205  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  of  township  986. 

ANDOVER  :i  village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan,  about  140 
miles  W.  of  Detroit.  I 
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ANDOVER,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois,  about  Tb 
miles  N.W.  of  Peoria. 

AN  DRAIN,  in-di-a/en,  ANDRACIIE,  an-drach,  or  AN 
DRAIG,  a seaport  town  on  the  S._W.  coast  of  the  island  or 
Majorca,  8 mile.s  S.S.W.  of  Palma.  Pop.  4609. 

ANDRAUM,  aiffdrCwm,  a town  of  Southern  Sweden,  2*' 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Christianstad,  with  extensive  alum- 
works. 

ANDRAVA,  (an-dra/vd,)  BAY,  Madaga.scar,  E.  coast,  about 
60  miles  S.E.  of  Cape  Amber.  Lat.  (Berry  Head)  12°  56' 
8"  S.;  Ion.  49°  56'  5"  E. 

ANDREANOV  (an-drA-an-ov/)  or  ANDRENO'VIAN  IS- 
LANDS,  a group  of  volcanic  islands  in  the  North  Pacific, 
belonging  to  Rus.sia,  and  forming  the  W.  division  of  the 
Aleutian  islands.  Lat.  52°  57'  N. 

AN'DREAS,  a parish.  Isle  of  Man. 

ANDREASBERG,  an-drA/a.s-bARG',  a town  of  Hanover,  13 
miles  S.W.  of  Elbingerode.  on  the  declivity  of  the  Andreas- 
berg.  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Brocken.  1936  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  the  second  in  importance  of  the  mountain  towns  of  the 
Upper  Harz,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  valuable  mines  of 
iron,  silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt,  and  arsenic,  w hich  exist  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  were  first  opened  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century.  Pop.  4300. 

ANDREEVA,  dn-drA'A-va/?  or  ENDER],Ari'der-eet,  a town 
of  Russia,  government  of  Caucasus, principality  of  Koomook, 
(Koumuke.)  40  miles  S.  of  Kizliar.  It  is  the  principal  tow  n 
of  a Tai  tar  district,  loosely  governed  by  chiefs,  really  or 
nominally  subject  to  Russia.  'There  are  here  some  Moslem 
seminaries  for  Circassian  youths.  Pop.  of  town,  about 
12.000. 

ANDRpyrTA,  dn'dr^Uta.  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  Apen- 
nines. 7 miles  E.  of  St.  Angelo.  Pep.  4450. 

AN^DREW.  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Missouri,  border- 
ing on  the  Missouri  River,  which  separates  it  fiom  Indian 
'Territory,  has  an  area  of  425  .square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Nodaway  Ri\er.  and  intersected  by  the 
Platte  and  One  Hundred  and  'Two  Rivers,  which  flow'  from 
N.  to  S.  'The  soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  Savannah.  Pop.  11,850; 
of  whom  10.970  were  free,  and  s80  slaves. 

ANDREW,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  low'a,  about  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Bellevue,  the  county  seat. 

ANDREW  CHAPEL,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.  Ten- 
nessee. 

ANDREWS,  a post-office  of  Spottsylvania  co.,  Virginia. 

ANDREWS,  a post-village  in  Congre.ss  township,  Morrow 
CO.,  Ohio,  about  46  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus. 

ANDREW’S  MILL,  a village  in  Loran  towmship,  Ste 
phen.son  co..  Illinois,  about  15  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Freeport. 

ANtUREWSVl  LLE.  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  New'  York. 

ANDRlA.  diJdre-d.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 'Terra  di 
Bari.  30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bari.  It  is  built  on  a plain,  is  the 
seat  of  a bishop,  and  has  a fine  cathedral,  founded  in  1046 
by  Peter  Normanno,  Count  of  'Trani.  It  posses.ses  also  a 
college  and  three  monts  de  pieU.  Its  supply  of  water  is  vei-y 
deficient,  it  has  a good  trade  in  almonds.  Pop.  in  1862, 
30,067. 

ANDRINOPLE,  a corruption  of  ADRIANOPLE. 

ANDRI'TZENA.  An-drit-sA^nA.  a tow  n of  Greece,  Morea.  20 
miles  N.E.  of  Kyparissia.  said  to  afford  better  accommoda- 
tion for  travellers  than  most  places  in  the  Morea. 

ANDRO,  AnMro,  or  AN^DROS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  the  most  northern  of  the  Cyclades,  S.E.  of  Eu- 
bma.  25  miles  long,  6 miles  broad,  and  forming,  with  Tenos, 
a government  of  Greece.  Pop.  15,200.  (?)  The  island  i.s 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  fertile. 

ANDROS,  the  capital  of  the  above  island,  on  its  E.  coast, 
has  5000  inhabitant^;,  and  a harbor  for  small  vessels;  but 
the  best  port  in  the  island  is  that  of  Gaurio,  on  the  W.  coast. 

AN^DROS,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands.  Lat.  of  S.  point, 
24°  4'  N. : Ion.  78°  45'  W. 

ANDROSCOGGIN,  an'dros-cog/ghin,  or  AM'ERISCOG/GIN 
RIVER,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Margallaway 
River  and  the  outlet  of  Umbagog  Lake,  in  Coos  co..  New 
Hampshire,  and  flowing  .southerly  for  some  distance,  turns 
into  Maine.  After  intersecting  Oxford  and  Androscoggin 
counties,  and  forming  the  boundary  between  Cumberland 
and  Sagadahoc  counties,  it  falls  into  the  Kennel)ec  River, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  whole  length  is  about 
140  miles. 

AN  DROSCOGGIN,  a county  of  Maine  in  the  S.W.  central 
part  of  the  state,  bounded  N.  by  Franklin,  E.  l»y  Kennebec, 
S.  by  Cumberland,  and  W.  by  Oxford  county;  area,  abort 
500  s(}uare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Andi'oscoggin 
River,  and  drained  by  the  Little  Androscoggin  which  afford 
extensive  w'ater-pow'er.  'The  railroads  by  which  communi- 
cation i,s.had  w'ith  other  parts  of  the  state  are  the  Kenne- 
bec and  Penobscot,  the  Androscoggin,  and  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral. Androscoggin  is  one  of  the  best  agri -ultural  coun- 
ties in  the  state.  It  was  organized  in  1854,  when  the  pop- 
ulation w'as  about  26,600.  Capital,  Auburn.  In  1860,  the 
population  was  20,726. 

ANDROY,  An-droP.  a territory  of  Madagascar,  occupying 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  island. 

ANDRUSA,  Au-drootsA,  a town  of  Greece,  department  of 
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Messes  w.  7 nj  ties  N.W  of  Kalamata,  in  the  Morea.  formerly 
in  portant,  but  destroyed  during  the  late  war  of  independ- 
ence. 

AVDRYCIIOW,  in-dree'-Kov,  or  ANDRICIIAU,  ^n'dre- 
a ^own  of  Austria,  fn  Galicia,  W.  of  Wadowice.  on  the 
Wifeprz.  I’op.  you  1.  with  manufactures  of  linen  cloth. 

ANDUJAR  or  ANDUXAR.  dn-doo'Har,  (anc.  Illitur'gi^,)  a 
town  of  Spain,  20  mites  N.W.  of  .laen.  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Jlorena.  on  the  Guadalquivir.  A fine  road,  lined  with 
trees,  leads  to  the  river,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  several 
alamedas.  Some  export  trade  is  done  in  grain,  fruit,  and 
cattle,  and  in  immense  numbers  of  porous  pitchers,  bottles, 
and  jars,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  water.  It  is  an  un- 
healthy town,  experiencing  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Pop.  9353. 

ANDUZE,  fiNo'diizA  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gard, 
on  the  Garden  d’Andu/.e,  5^  miles  S.W.  of  Alais.  Pop.  (1852) 
5399,  mostly  Protestants.  It  is  ill  built,  but  its  environs 
are  tine,  and  it  has  a commercial  tribunal  and  manufac- 
tories of  hats,  silk,  twist,  and  leather. 

ANEGAD.\,  ^-na-gd'dii.  the  most  N.  of  the  Antilles,  Bri- 
tish West  Indies,  18  miles  .N.of  Virgin  Gorda.  It  is  low, 
and  of  coral  formation ; at  its  S.E.  extremity  is  a dangerous 
reef  extending  for  10  miles  outwards,  and  has.  together  with 
the  island,  an  unhappy  celebrity  for  shipwrecks. 

AXEKLEY,  an'er-le,  a station  on  the  London  and  Brigh- 
ton Railway,  England,  co.  of  Surrey.  9 miles  S.  of  London. 

ANET,  d'nA',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Eure-et^ 
Loir,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Dreux.  between  the  Eure  and  Vesgre. 
Pop.  1409.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a castle  built  by  Henry  II., 
for  Diana  of  Poitiers;  and  near  it  is  the  plain  of  Ivry,  where 
Henry  IV.,  in  1590.  gained  a decisive  victory  over  the  armies 
of  the  League  under  Mayenne. 

ANET,  d'na/,  a village  of  Switzerland,  17  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Berne. 

ANEY,  d-na/,  a parish  and  village  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Limerick. 

ANFE.  dn'f^h,  a small  port  of  Morocco,  S.W.  of  Salle. 

ANGAM.  See  An(!.\um. 

ANGARA,  dng-gi-rd^  a large  river  of  Siberia,  which  issues 
from  Lake  Baikal,  at  lat.  51°  -30'  N,,  Ion.  102°  45'  E..  and 
passing  the  town  of  Irkoot.sk.  pursues  a N.  and  W.  course 
for  about  750  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Tchado- 
bcts,  and  flowing  30u  miles  farther,  tails  into  the  Yenisei. 

ANGARAES,  dn-gd-rd'^s,  a town  of  Peru,  capital  of  a pro- 
vince of  its  own  name,  in  the  depai  tment  of  Iluancavelica. 
Pop.  of  the  province  in  18.50,  20  3t)0. 

ANGAUM,  dn-gawm^  or  ANGAM,  dn-gdm^  an  island  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Lat.  20°  37'  N.;  Ion.  55° 
54'  E.  It  is  from  5 to  8 miles  long. 

ANGAZIYA  or  ANGAZl.JA.  dn-gd-zee^yd,  the  largest  of 
the  Comoro  Islands.  See  Comoro. 

ANGECOURT.  S.vzh'kooR',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ardennes,  S.W.  of  Sedan.  Pop.  431. 

ANGEJA,  dn-zhd/zhd,  a town  of  Portugal,  Beira.  Pop. 
1600. 

A.NGELES.  LOS.  See  Los  Angeles. 

ANGEL'ICA,  a post-village  of  Angelica  township,  in 
Alleghany  county,  New  York,  on  Angelica  Creek,  262  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Albany,  and  about  3 miles  N.  from  the  Erie 
Railroad.  It  contains  3 or  4 churche.s.  2 printing  offices,  a 
bank,  and  numerous  stores.  A large  quantity  of  lumber  is 
procured  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1708;  of 
the  village,  about  1200. 

ANGELINA,  an-j^lee'na.  a small  river  of  Texas,  rbses  in 
Smith  co.,  toward  the  N.E.  part  of  thg  state,  and  enters  the 
Neches  a few  miles  from  Bevilport.  .Jasper  co.  The  upper 
portion  is  called  Mud  Creek,  until  it  passes  the  mouth  of 
Shawnee  Creek. 

ANGELINA,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Texas,  has  an  area 
of  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  An- 
gelina River,  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  and  on  the 
S.W.  by  Neches  River.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  prairies 
and  groves.  Capital,  Marion.  Pop.  4271  ; of  whom  3585 
were  free.  ’imI  68n  slaves. 

AN'GEL’S  C.\MP.  a very  pro.sperous  mining  camp,  of 
Calaveras  co..  California,  on  the  main  road  from  Sacramento 
City  to  Sonora,  about  7 miles  from  the  Stanislaus  River. 
Water  for  mining  is  scarce. 

ANGERA.  dn-ja'rd.  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  on  the  E. 
shore  of  Lago  Maggiore.  38  miles  N.W.  of  Milan,  with  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  and  numerous  Roman  antiquities, 
'fhe  vicinity  furnishes  the  delicious  wine  called  rocca. 

ANGER AP.  dn'ga-rdp'.  a river  of  Eastern  Prussia,  rises  in 
the  Mauersee.  passes  Angerburg,  and  at  Insterburg  joins 
the  Inster  to  form  the  Pregel. 

ANGERBURG.  diig^er-bCfiRo',  a town  of  Eastern  Prussi.a. 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Gumbinneu,  on  the  Mauersee  and  the 
Angerap.  Pop.  .3620. 

.\NGERL0.  dngbier-lo',  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  9 
miles  E.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  1593. 

ANGER.M  ANN.  ong'er-mdnn,  a navigable  river  of  Sweden, 
rises  in  the  mountains  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  collects 
the  waters  of  several  lakes,  and,  bowing  S.E.,  empties  it.self 
into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  N.of  Ilerndsand.  Length,  120  miles. 
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ANGERMANNLAND,  ong^er-mdn-ldnd,  or  ANGEP^MA 
NIA.  an  old  province  of  Sweden,  now  part  of  the  province 
of  Hern6.sand. 

ANG ERJl UNDE,  (Angermiinde,)  dng'er-mtin'deh,  a town 
of  Prussia,  42  miles  N.E.  of  Berlin,  on  Lake  Miinde,  and  on 
the  Berlin  and  Stettin  Railway.  Pop.  4300. 

ANGERN,  Ang'ern,  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  17  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  1150. 

ANGERO'NA,  a post-office  of  .Jackson  co.,  A'irginia. 

ANGERS,  an'jerz,  formerly  written  ANGIERS,*  Fr. pron 
dxG'zhd/,  (anc.  Juliomfagus,)  a fortified  city  of  B’rance.  capital 
of  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  formerly  capital  of  the 
province  of  Anjou,  on  the  Mayenne,  4 miles  N.  of  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Loire,  and  on  the  railway  from  Tours  to 
Nantes,  161  miles  S.W.  of  Paiis.  Lat.  of  cathedral,  47°  28' 
17"  N.;  Ion.  0°  33'  10"  W.  It  is  generally  ill  built,  but  has 
recently  been  much  improved.  Among  its  ancient  struc- 
tures are  the  ruins  of  a castle,  once  the  stronghold  of  the 
Dukes  of  Anjou,  now  a prison  and  powder  magazine,  the 
cathedral  in  which  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  buried,  vestiges 
of  a Roman  aqueduct,  the  Hospice  St.  Jean,  founded  by 
Henry  II.  of  England,  and  the  tower  of  St.  Austin.  The 
Mayenne  divides  Angers  into  an  upper  and  lower  town,  and 
its  old  walls  are  converted  into  extensive  boulevards,  planted 
with  trees,  and  lined  with  handsome  houses.  It  has  a mu- 
.seum,  a library  of  35,000  volumes,  a school  of  arts  and  trades, 
a riding  school,  and  an  academy  of  belle.s-lettres.  The  mili- 
tary college,  where  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton studied,  is  now  removed  to  Saumur.  Angers  is  the  seat 
of  a royal  college,  university,  and  academy,  has  a sailcloth 
factory,  manufactories  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  cotton 
and  silk  twist,  and  hosiery,  sugar  and  wax  refineries,  tan- 
nei'ies.  and  a considerable  trade  in  wine,  corn,  and  slate? 
quarried  in  the  neighborhood.  Bernier  the  traveller  and 
David  the  sculptor  were  natives  of  Angers.  The  population 
was,  in  1670,  about  50,000.-  After  the  revocation  of  the  edic* 
of  Nantes,  it  gradually  declined;  and.  in  1789,  before  the  re- 
volution. was  only  27.596.  Since  1815  its  prosperity  has  re- 
vived. Pop.  in  1852,46,599,  in  1861,  51.797. 

ANGERSLEIGH,  ^ng'gers-le,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

ANGERA'ILLE,  6N«'zh&R'veeF.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Oi.se.  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Orleans, 
11  miles  S.W.  of  Etampe.s.  F’op.  1534. 

ANGER VILLE,  a town  of  B' ranee,  department  of  Seineln 
ferieure,  near  Havre.  Pop.  1028. 

ANGERVILLE.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine 
Inferieure.  near  Yvetot.  Pop.  1835. 

ANGHI  ARI.dn-ghe-d/re.  (anc.  Caxftrum  Avgulafre ?)  utown 
of  Tuscany,  10  miles  N.E.  of  .Arezzo.  Pop.  3000. 

ANGHIARI,  a village  of  Lombardy,  on  the  Adige,  N.N.W. 
of  Legnago. 

ANGICOS,  ^n-zheefkoce,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio 
Grande-do-Norte.  near  the  Conchas,  about  30  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Pop.  of  the  district,  2000. 

ANGISTRI,  dn-jis^tree.  a small  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
iEgina,  5 miles  S.W.  of  the  island  of  that  name. 

ANGLAIS.  See  England. 

ANGLE,  6N®'g’l.  a mountain  of  France,  department  of  Puy- 
de-Dome.  at  the  fiot  of  which  are  the  celebrated  mineral 
springs  of  Mont  d’Or. 

AN'GLE  or  N AN'GLE,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

ANGLES,  fiNo'glJ.s/,  a town  of  B'rance,  department  of  Tarn, 
15  miles  S.E.  of  Castres.  Pop.  2861.  Many  French  com- 
munes have  this  name. 

ANGLESEY  or  ANGLESEA,  ang'g’l-see,  (anc.  Mo'na,')  an 
island  and  county  of  North  Wales,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  connected 
with  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  across  Menai  Strait,  by  the 
Menai  bridge.  It  is  20  miles  long,  and  17  miles  broad.  Pop. 
50.891.  Surface  little  diversified,  most  of  the  land  unenclo.sed, 
and  timber  scarce.  Soil  mostly  fertile,  and  tolerably  well  cul- 
tivated for  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  which,  with  cattle,  fish, 
copper,  and  lead,  are  exported  to  Liverpool.  &c.  Its  copper- 
mines.  discovered  in  1768.  were,  until  1800.  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  kingdom:  but  they  have  since  greatly  de- 
clined. The  principal  road  through  the  Island  commences 
at  the  Menai  Strait,  whic  h is  crossed  by  a magnificent  s\is- 
pension  bridge.  580  feet  between  the  piers,  and  100  feet  above 
low-water  mark,  allowing  the  largest  vessels  that  navigate 
the  .strait  to  sail  under  it.  The  great  Britannia  tubular 
bridge,  for  the  conveyance  of  railway  trains  across  the  Menai 
Strait,  was  opened  for  the  first  time,  with  great  ceremony, 
on  March  5, 1849.  Anglesea  is  the  M<^na  of  Tacitus,  who  re- 
pre.sents  it  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids  in  Britain,  and  i‘ 
has  numerous  Druidic  remains. 

ANGLESEYWILLE,  ang/g'l-se-vil,  a chapelry  of  England. 
CO.  of  Hants. 

A.NG  LET.  SNo'gbV,  a town  of  France,  department  .*!  Basses 
Pyrenees,  near  Bayonne.  Pop.  (1852)  3223. 

ANGLETERRE.  See  BIngland. 

ANGLEY'’S  (ang'glez)  BRANCH,  a post-office  o*  JarnwiD 

district.  South  Carolina. 

* “ You  men  of  A.<(;ie«s,  open  wide  your  pates’  — 

“And  lay  this  A.ngieks  even  with  the  ground.’ 

King  John,  act  ii  some  2. 
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ANG^ERTNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

ANGOISSE,  ^No'gwice',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Dordogne.  24  miles  S.E.  of  Nontron. 

ANGOLA,  ang-goGa,  formerly  DON^GO  or  AMBONDE,  im- 
bon'dii,  a country  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  commencing 
about  lat.  8°  20'  S.,  and  extending  to  the  river  Coanza,  in 
lat.  19®  20'  S.  Along  the  coast,  the  country  is  flat  and  ste- 
rile. but  mountainous  in  the  interior,  though  nowhere  at- 
taining any  great  elevation.  It  is  copiously  watered  by 
carious  rivers,  with  their  numerous  tributaries.  Among 
the  former  are  the  Coanza,  the  Bengo,  and  the  Banda.  The 
nights  are  cool,  and  the  dews  sufficiently  copious  to  pro- 
mote vegetation.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  ; gold  and  copper  also  exists.  Here  are  n>et  with 
nearly  all  the  specimens  of  the  known  wild  animals  of 
Africa,  including  lions,  tigers,  hyenas,  elephants,  rhinoce- 
roses, hippopotami,  &c.  Angola  has  long  possessed  an  in- 
famous notoriety  for  the  extent  of  its  slave  trade,  which 
still  appears  to  be  as  active  as  ever,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  its  suppression.  Many 
thousands  of  slaves  are  annually  shipped  to  Brazil.  In 
1840,  not  less  than  70  or  75  vessels,  each  capable  of  carrying 
from  .300  to  500  slaves,  visited  this  part  of  the  African 
coast,  each  vessel  performing  4 or  5 voyages  in  the  year. 
The  coast  of  Angola  was  discovered  in  148(1,  by  the  Bortu- 
guese.  who  soon  after  began  to  form  settlements  on  the 
(longo,  and  at  various  points  S.  of  that  river.  They  still 
occupy  the  counti-y.  having  a number  of  foi'ts  and  commer- 
cial establishments  at  different  places;  in  some  instances 
extending  man}  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior,  where 
the  Portuguese  colonists  and  natives  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  trading.  The  religion  is  Fetishism.  Pop.  estimated  at 
2,000.000. 

AXGtVLA,  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  New  York. 

ANGOLA,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co.,  Delaware. 

ANGOLA,  a post-office  of  Onslow  co..  North  Carolina.  • 

ANGOLA,  a postrvillage,  capital  of  Steuben  co.,  Indiana, 
144  miles  in  a straight  line  N.E.  of  Indiatiapolis.  is  sur- 
rounded by  a fertile  region,  which  is  rapidly  improving. 
The  village  has  an  active  trade,  and  about  50i)  inhabitants. 

ANGOIiA,  a post-village  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois,  about  45 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Chicago. 

ANGOLA LLA,  dn-go-ldlffS,  a town  of  Abyssinia,  in  Shoa. 
in  which  it  holds  the  second  rank  as  the  favorite  residence 
of  the  sovereign;  on  a bill,  17  miles  W.S  W.  of  Ankobar. 

ANGORA,  an-go'ra  or  an-gooh-a,  (Turk.  K)igoor  or  Engnur, 
5n-gooR/;  anc.  Ancgh'd^)  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  215  miles 
E S.E.  of  Constantinople;  lat.  40°  29'  N..  Ion.  33°  20(  E.  It 
is  surrounded  with  ruined  walls,  and  contains  an  old. 
dilapidated  castle.  There  are  17  or  18  khans.  3 hamSms, 
and  a market-place,  once  handsome,  but  now  in  ruins,  con- 
siderable remains  of  Byzantine  architecture  belonging  to 
the  ancient  city,  and  a few  relics  of  earlier  times,  both 
Greek  and  Roman.  Angora  is  celebrated  for  the  long-haired 
goats  bred  in  its  vicinity,  called  by  the  Arabs  the  diamul  or 
camel-goat,  meaning  “ silky  or  soft.”  The  quantity  of  goat’s 
wool  exported  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  at  1, 250.01. 0 
pounds.  The  items  of  export  next  in  importance  are  me- 
rino twist  and  goats’  hides,  dyestuffs,  mastic,  tragacanth, 
and  other  gums;  also  honey  and  wax.  British  manufec- 
tures  are  imported  to  some  extent.  Angora  is  the  seat  of 
a Greek  bishop.  The  population  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. but  is  probably  about  35,000,  of  whom  nearly  10,000 
are  Greeks  ami  Armenians. 

ANGORNOU  or  ANGORNU,  dn-gor-noo'.  written  also  AN- 
GORNOIV,  a town  of  Bornoo,  Central  Africa.  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Kooka.  near  the  W.  bank  of  Lake  Tchad.  Stationary 
population,  30.000.  Though  only  a straggling  collection  of 
mud  cabins,  it  is  the  centre  of  a laige  trade  in  slaves,  cot- 
ton, amber,  coral,  metals,  &c, 

ANGOSTA.  dn-gos'ti.  ANGOZGIA  or  ANGOX  A,  dn-go'sha, 
a district  and  three  islands  S.E.  of  Africa,  in  Mozambique 
Channel.  The  district  is  extremely  fertile,  and  is  watered 
by  a river  of  the  .same  name. 

ANGOSTURA,  an-gos-too^rd,  now  generally  known  as 
BOLIVAR  CITY,  an  important  commercial  town  of  Vene- 
zuela, South  America,  capital  of  the  province  of  Guiana, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  240  miles  from  the  sea. 
There  is  here  a college,  an  hospital,  and  a magnificent  hall, 
in  which  the  second  congress,  commonly  called  the  Con- 
gress of  Angostura,  was  installed,  February  15,  1819,  the 
ninth  year  of  the  independence  of  Venezuela.  The  pass 
in  which  Angostura  lies  is  defended  by  Fort  San  Rafell. 
situated  on  a hill,  across  the  river  from  the  town.  From  the 
UK  ulh  of  the  Orinoco  to  this  city  the  voyage  occupies  from 
20  to  25  days;  back  again,  from  5 to  15  days.  Angostura  ex- 
ports cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  coffee,  cattle,  &c.  Value  of  ex- 
ports in  1 844.  92.3fi4L  Pop.  in  1840.  8500. 

ANGOULEM  E,  (Angoul§me,)  Sxo'goo'l^m'  or  SNo'goo'laimt, 
(MU'*.  Inculiahnu  or  IcuUstma,)  a city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
depariment  of  Charente,  on  the  Charente,  and  on  the  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  miles  N.E.  of  Bordeaux. 
Pop.  (1852)  21,155,  It  is  situated  on  an  isolated  hill.  200  feet 
above  the  river,  and.  being  built  of  white  stone,  has  a 
clean,  cheerful  appearance.  It  has  an  old  castle,  a cathe- 


dral, court-house,  theatre,  pviblic  libraiv,  hospitals,  a royal 
college,  numerous  paper-mills,  distillerie*,  a cannon  foun- 
dry, manufactures  of  serges  and  earthenware,  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade,  facilitated  by  a small  port  on  the  Charenle. 
The  naval  school,  formerly  here,  has,  since  1830,  been  tran.s- 
ferred  to  Brest.  Angouleme  is  the  birthplace  of  Margaret 
de  Valois.  Balzac,  and  Montalembert. 

ANGOULEME.  CANAL  D’.  kd-ndP  dSNo'goo'Kin',  a canal 
in  the  North  of  France,  extending  from  the  canal  of  St. 
Quentin  (in  Aisne)  to  the  English  Channel  at  8t.  lalery, 
Cour.se,  mo.stly  parallel  to.  or  identical  with,  the  Somme. 
Length,  76  miles.  It  passes  Ham,  Amiens,  and  Abbeville. 

ANGOUMOJS.  6N<'-'goo'mwd/.  an  old  province  of  France, 
of  which  the  capital  was  Angouleme,  now  forming  the  de 
partment  of  Charente  and  part  of  Dordogne. 

ANGOXA  or  ANGOZHA.  See  Angosta. 

AN'GOY',  a territory  of  Lower  Guinea,  about  lat,  6®  S. 
bounded  S.  by  the  Zaire  or  Congo  River,  and  W.  by  the  At 
lautic. 

A iYGA’A,  dng'grd.  a Portuguese  word  signifying  a “ creek,” 
“bay,”  or  “station  for  ships.” 

ANGRA,  an(grd,  a seaport  town  belonging  to  Portugal, 
on  the  S.  side  of  Terceira.  one  of  the  Azores,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital ; lat.  of  custom-house  38®  38'  9"  N..  Ion.  27°  13'  7” 
\V.  It  is  well-built,  and  regular,  and  its  situation  beauti- 
ful. There  are  here  magazines  of  stores  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  navy,  and  for  merchant  vessels  in  distress.  Angia 
is  the  seat  of  the  local  government,  of  a Lisho])’s  court, 
which  extends  its  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Azores,  and  is 
the  residence  of  English.  French,  and  Dutch  consuls.  Its 
harbf)!'  is  the  the  only  good  one  in  the  island.  Its  chief 
exports  are  wine  and  grain.  Pop.  lO.OCO. 

ANGRAB,  dn-grdbf  a river  of  Abyssinia,  taking  its  rise 
in  Dembea,  falls  into  the  'Tacazze  in  lat.  14®  20'  N.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  120  miles. 

ANGRA  DE  CINTRA  (dng/grd  dd  seen(trd)  BAY,  on  the 
N.W,  coa.st  of  Africa.  'The  S.  part  of  the  bay  is  in  lat.  22° 
58'  N..  Ion.  16°  30'  W.  'I'he  opening  into  it  is  about  7 miles 
wide,  and  from  7 to  9 fathoms  deep.  Its  extent  inland  is 
about  4 miles. 

ANGR.\  DOS  RETS,  dng'grd  doce  r.Ves  (or  rAze.)  a seaport 
of  Brazil,  on  a bay  of  the  .same  name,  70  miles  W.  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  Lat.  23®  4' S.;  Ion.  44°  30' E.  'The  port  in  front 
of  the  town  forms  a semicircle,  the  extremities  of  which  are 
defended  by  forts;  and  the  roadstead,  which  is  shut  in 
from  the  Atlantic  by  the  llha  Grande,  affords  anchorage 
for  the  largest  vessels.  Angra  dos  Reis  carries  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  Rio  Janeiro,  principally  in  coffee.  Pop. 
above  3000. 

ANGRA  DOS  REIS,  a bay  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  that  part  of  it  called  llha  Grande,  fiom  the 
island  of  that  name,  which  shelters  the  bay  from  the  At- 
lantic. It  extends  from  E.  to  W. about  75  miles,  and  affords 
anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels. 

ANGRA  PEQUENA,  An'grA  pA-kA/nA,  (i. e.  “little  bay,”) 
or  SAN'TA  CRUZ.  sAnffA-crooce.  a bay  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  lat.  26°  38'  18”  S.,  Ion.  15°  0'  32”  E.  In  the  vicinity 
are  extensive  deposits  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda. 

ANGRI,  An'gree,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Citra.  on  the  railway  from  Naples  to  Nocera,  11^ 
miles  N.W.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  6400. 

ANGROGNA,  An-cron/yA.  a town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
37  miles  S.W.  of  Torino.  Pop.  2600. 

AN G UI LL  A (ang-ghiPla.  Sp.  A nguila  An-gheeff  A)  or  SN  AK E 
ISLAND,  one  of  the  British  We.st  India  islands.  Leeward 
Group,  8 miles  N.  of  St. Martin.  Area,  35  square  miles. 
Pop.  (1842)  2934.  It  is  low  and  wooded;  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  sugar  are  its  chief  products.  Off  its  N.E.  coast  is  the 
little  island  Anguilletta. 

ANGUILLARA.  An-gwil-lA'rA.  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
19  miles  S.  of  Padua,  on  the  Adige.  Pop.  2300. 

A NGUILLAR A,  a village  of  the  Pontifical  States,comar- 
ca  of,  and  N.W.  of  Rome. 

ANGUS,  ang'gus,  the  old  name  of  Forfivrshire  co.,  Scot- 
land. Its  titular  earldom  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Ila 
milton. 

ANHALT,  AnffiAlt,  three  contiguous  duchies  of  Central 
Germany,  mo.stly  between  Lat.  51®  and  52®  N..  and  Ion.  11 
and  13  E.,  surrounded  by  Prussian  Saxony.  The  S.W.  pc>f- 
tion,  approaching  the  Harz,  is  hilly;  the  centre  is  a fertile 
plain,  watered  by  the  Saale  and  Elbe.  E.  of  which  the  soil 
is  sandy  and  poor.  Population  chiefly  Protestants,  and 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  fertile  districts,  which  are 
well  cultivated,  produce  a surplus  of  corn  over  consump 
tion,  with  wine,  tobacco,  flax.  hops,  and  fruits.  The  forests 
in  Bernburg  occupy  50  square  miles:  there  are  iron,  lead, 
and  copper  mines.  Manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  metallic 
and  earthen  wares  are  carried  on:  but  the  chief  exports 
are  the  raw  products.  The  duchies  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  their  chief  towns. 

I.  Anhalt-Bernburg.  AnGiAlt-KRn'booRG,  in  the  W.  Area, 
.3.39  .square  miles.  Pop.  in  li>52  52,641 

TI.  AxrfALT-DESSAU,  AnffiAlt-d^s'sOw,  in  the  E.  Area,  360 
.squa.n  miles.  Pop.  in  1852  68.082, 

III.  Anhalt-KoT’hen,  An(hAlt-k(Ftgn,  in  the  centre.  Area. 
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S18  square  miles.  Pop.  43.677.  See  note  J under  the  article 
jERJvtAXY.  pane  755. 

aNIIANDUIIY-MIPIM,  an-y^n-doo-ee/  me-reeN«/,  and  AN- 
HANDUHY-GUAZU,  dn-ydn-doo-eo'  gwd-zoc/,  the  names  of 
two  rivers  in  Brazil,  province  of  Matto-G rosso,  rising  in  the 
Serra  Galhano,  within  22  miles  of  each  other,  and  felling 
into  the  Kio  Vermelho;  the  former  about  lat.  20°  CO'  S.,  the 
latter  in  lat.  21°  20'  S. ; the  course  of  one  being  about  150 
miles  in  length,  and  the  other  about  200  miles. 

AN  HOLT,  du'hSlt,  an  island  of  Denmark,  N.  of  Jut- 
land. in  the  Cattegat.  Lat.  of  the  lighthouse  at  its  N.E. 
extremity,  50°  44'  17"  N.;  Ion.  11°  39'  8"  E.  It  is  7 miles  in 
length,  by  4 miles  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  by  dan- 
gerous shoals.  Pop.  200,  who  mostly  live  by  fishing.  Since 
1842  a floating  light-vessel  is  stationed  S.E.  of  the  island, 
from  Mai’ch  to  December. 

ANIIOL'r.  a town  of  Prussia,  in  AVestphalia,  on  the  Alt 
Yssel.  an  affluent  of  the  Y’ssel,  near  the  N’etberlands  frontier, 
13  miles  N.E.  of  Cleves.  Pop.  1950.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  princes  of  Salm-Salm. 

ANIANE,  d'ne-^ln^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ile- 
rault,  on  the  Corbieres,  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Montpellier. 
Pop.  2615.  Chief  industry,  cotton-spinning  and  manufac- 
tories of  leather.  Here  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery, 
founded  by  St.  Benoit. 

AN1B.\,  d-ne-bd^  a small  river  of  Portuguese  Guayana; 
after  a cour.se  of  about  100  miles,  it  forms  with  other  small 
affluents  of  the  Amazon,  the  island  of  Ramos,  in  lat.  2°  36'  S. 

ANICIIE,  d'neesh',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord.  E.S.E.  of  Douai.  with  extensive  coal-mines.  Pop.  1818. 

ANICU.NS,  d-ne-koonst,  a small  river  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Goyas,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Escalvada,  and  after  a course  of 
about  200  miles  fells  into  the  Curumba. 

AXIEII.  See  Axizeh. 

ANILORE.  d-ne-lo^’a,  a small  river  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Para,  falls  into  the  Madeira,  lat.  5°  10'  S.;  Ion.  60°  40'  \V., 
after  a N.N.AV.  course  of  about  130  miles. 

AXIMALLY, an-e-malflee,  or  AXIMALAYA,  d-ne-md-lPyd, 
a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  district  of 
Coimbatoor.  23  miles  S.E. of  Paulghautcherry. 

AX  10.  See  Teverone. 

AXIO,  d/ne-o,  or  AGXO,  dn'yo.  a river  of  X’aples,  which 
traverses  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta. 

AXIOOY,  d-ne-oo/e,  or  AXIUJ  or  AXIUY,  dn-yWe, 
Greater,  and  Lesser,  two  rivers  in  the  X.E.  of  Siberia, 
country  of  the  Tchooktchees.  The  former  rises  about  lat.  67° 
10'  X..  and.  after  a W.  course  of  270  miles,  falls  into  the 
Kolynia  by  three  outlets,  at  lat.  68°  X.  'I'he  latter  rises  iu 
lat.  66°  :’>U'  X.,  and  after  a X.M’.  course  of  about  250  miles, 
also  joins  the  Kolyma,  at  nearly  the  same  point  with  the 
Greater  .Vniooy,  the  rivers  gradually  converging  until  they 
meet  at  their  embouchures. 

AXIZEII.  d'neetz^h.  or  HAX'IFAII,  hd-neetfah,  a town  of 
Arabia,  pj-ovince  of  Xedjed  Proper;  lat.  26°  34'’ X.;  Ion.  43° 
2.y  E.;  beautifully  situated  in  a valley.  It  is  extensive, 
amply  supplied  with  water,  and  well  built.  Being  situated 
in  the  heart  of  Arabia,  and  at  the  junction  of  many  prin- 
cipal (xiravan  routes,  it  is  a place  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance. It  is  the  birthplace  of  Abd-uI-Waheb,  founder  of 
the  sect  of  ‘Wahabees. 

AX.I,\R,  dn'-jai-t,  an  uninhabited  island  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  S.W.  of  Kishm.  Lat.  26°  41'  X.;  Ion.  55°  66'  E. 

AX'JARt.  a district  and  fortified  town  of  West  Ilindoostan, 
province  ofCutch.  the  town  and  fort  situated  on  the  side  of 
a hill.  10  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch. 

AX.TE-DIV’A,  dn-jeh-dee^va  or  AX.lADEEtPA,  an  island 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  Ilindoostan,  in  lat.  14°  45'  X.;  Ion. 
74°  15'  E. 

AXJEXGA,  dn-jeng'ga  or  AXJU'TEXGA,  dn-joo-teng'ga, 
a small  .seaport  of  South  Ilindoostan.  province  of  Travan- 
core.  about  70  miles  X.  by  W.  of  Cape  Comorin,  in  lat.  8°  39' 
9"  N',,  Ion.  76°  4.5'  E.  In  1684,  the  East  India  Company 
obtained  permis.sion  to  fortify  Anjenga  and  establish  a 
factory;  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1813.  It  exports  good 
coir  cables,  spices,  and  piece  goods. 

AX.JER,  dn'yer,  a town  and  seaport  of  the  Dutch  Ea.st 
Indies,  on  the  iv.  coast  of  Java,  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
defended  by  a fort.  Lat.  6°  3'  10"  S..  Ion.  10.5°  56'  43"  E. 

AX.IOS,  dn'zhoce,  a viliage  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao- 
Pedro-do-Rio-Grande,  on  the  Butucarahi.  Pop.  2653. 

AX.IOU,  dn'joo,*  or  an-joot,  (Fr.  pron.  ^No'zhoot,)  an  old 
province  of  France,  intersected  by  the  Loire,  and  now  form- 
ing the  department  of  Maine-etrLoire.  and  parts  of  Sarthe, 
Mayenne,  and  Indre-et-Loire.  Its  capital  was  Angers. 

AXJOUAX,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands.  See  Johanna. 


* This  accentuation  of  Anjou,  when  anglicized,  is  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  Shakspeare  and  other  poets,  as  well  as  by  the 
genius  of  our  language. 

“Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honor  pleases." 

“Upon  condition  I may  quietly 
Eujiy  mine  own,  the  county  Maine  and  Anjou.” 

Henry  VI.,  part  i.  act  v.  scene  3. 


AX'KAPTLtLY.  a considerable  town  of  Briti.sh  India,  pre 
sidency  of  Jladnis.  24  miles  W.  of  Yizagapatam. 

ANKARA,  ^n-ki'rd.  a country  or  kingdom  in  the  X.  end 
of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  extending  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  island  from  Cape  Amber  to  lat.  14°  25'  S..  and  on  the  W, 
side  to  the  river  Samberanoo.  The  country  is  generally 
elevated,  formed  by  small  hills  and  plateaus,  disposed  like 
an  amphitheatre,  and  cut  up  by  deep  ravines.  The  whole 
coasts  are  deeply  indented  with  extensive  well-sheltered 
bays.  The  countrj’  is  now  subject  to  the  Ilovas,  and  is 
nearly  depopulated,  the  .shores  and  the  banks  of  the  streams 
being  almost  the  only  parts  inhabited. 

AXKASSGERRY,  an-kis-gher'ree.  or  AXKOSGERRY,  a 
town  of  Ilindoostan,  in  the  Mysore  territorie.s,  40  miles  S.E. 
of  Bangalore. 

AXKLAM  or  ANCLAM,  dn'kl3m,  a town  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Pomerania,  47  miles  X.W.  of  Stettin,  capital  of  the 
circle,  on  the  Peeue,  7 miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Kleino 
Ilaff.  Pop.  8410,  who  manufacture  linens  and  woollens. 

AXKOB  ER  or  AX  KOBAR,  dn-koffler.  a town  of  Abyssinia, 
capihil  of  the  state  of  Shoa,  on  a mountain,  near  lat.  9°  34' 
X'.,  and  Ion.  39°  53'  E..  at  an  elevation  of  8198  feet.  Pop. 
estimated  at  from  12,000  to  15000.  It  is  said  to  consists  of 
clusters  of  thatched  houses,  enclosed  by  stockades,  and  in- 
terspersed with  trees.  Chief  buildings,  a royal  residence, 
and  several  churches. 

AXKOVA.  dn-ko'vd,  a kingdom  of  ^Madagascar,  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  precise  centre  of  the  island,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  states  iu  it.  It  is  destitute  of  wood,  and 
is  without  roads,  canals,  or  other  means  of  conveyance, 
rendering  its  capabilities  unavailing,  and  confining  the 
consumption  of  its  own  produce,  chiefly  rice  and  cotton,  to 
the  inhabitants. 

AX  LOO,  dn-16',  a town  of  the  X'etherlands,  province  of 
Drenthe.  7 miles  X.E.  of  Assen.  Pop.  2216. 

AX'MER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

AXXA,  dn^nd,  or  ANA,  d/nd.  a town  of  Spain,  41  miles 
S.W.  of  Valencia.  Pop.  884. 

AXXA.  See  Annah. 

AX  X A,  (SANTA,)  several  places  in  South  America,  Ac.  See 
Santa  Anna. 

AX'/XABERG',  (Ger.  pron.  dn/nd-b§RG',)  a mining-town  of 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  Erzgebirge.  18  miles  S.  of  Ctiein- 
nitz.  Pop.  6780.  It  has  mines  of  silver,  tin.  and  cobalt, 
manufactories  of  fine  lace  and  silk  ribbons,  a Ivceum,  and  a 
good  library.  Annaberg  is  also  the  n.ame  of  numerous  places 
throughout  Germany. 

AXXABOXA.  See  Annoeon. 

AXXABURG.  dnhid-booRg',  a market-town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  12  miles  X.  of  Torgau,  with  1600  inhabitants,  and 
an  asylum  for  soldiers’  children. 

AX'XADUFF',  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Leitrim. 

AXXAGII,  dn-nd^  two  islands  of  Ireland,  piovince  of 
Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo:  one  between  the  island  of  Achil 
and  the  mainland,  and  the  other  in  Loch  Conn. 

AN'/X  AGOOX'DY.  a small  district  of  British  India,  in  Be- 
japoor.  province  of  Deccan,  extending  along  the  X.  bank  of 
the  Toombuddra  River.  Surface  wild  and  hilly,  and  covered 
with  wood.  Chief  town,  Bijauagur. 

AXXAII,  dn/nd.  a town  of  Turkey,  capital  of  a sanjak.  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  caravan  route  from  Bagdad  to 
Aleppo,  about  160  miles  X.W.  of  the  former.  Pop.  5000.(?) 
The  n umber  of  houses  is  about  1800. 

AXXA.MABGE.  See  An.am.aboe. 

AX'XAMOO'KO.  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  Lat.  20° 
15' S.;  Ion.  175°  2' 5V. 

AX^XAX,  a river  of  Scotland,  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith. 

AX'XAX,  a parliamentary  borough,  seaport  town,  and 
parish  of  Scotland.  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dumfries,  on  a i-iver 
of  the  same  name.  I j miles  from  the  Solway  Frith.  Pop.  of 
parliamentary  borough  in  1851,  4570. 

AX’/XAXDALE^  the  valley  of  the  Annan.  Scotland,  co.  of 
Dumfries,  a tract  of  country  about  30  miles  in  length  and 
from  15  to  18  in  breadth. 

ANXAI*'OLlS.  a city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of  the 
state  of  Maryland  and  of  Anne  Arundel  co.,  on  tlie  south 
bank  of  Severn  River,  2 miles  from  its  entrance  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  30  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Baltimore,  and  37  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Washington.  Lat.  38°  58'  .50"  N.,  Ion.  76°  29' 
W.  Tlie  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  Railroad,  21  miles  long, 
connects  it  with  the  Baltimore  ami  Washington  Railroad. 
Annapolis  contains  a fine  state-house,  a bank.  6 churches, 
a market-hou.se,  and  2 printing  offlce.«.  It  is  the  seat  of 
St.  John’s  College,  incorporateil  bj'  the  General  .\ssembly 
in  1789.  It  receives  a regular  income  from  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. 'J'hree  newspapers  are  issued  at  Annapolis.  'The 
United  States  naval  academy,  established  her*-  in  1845,  to 
educate  officers  for  the  navy,  has  been  removed  to  New 
port,  Rhoile  Island.  I’op.  about  5('00.  Annaimlis  was 
founded  about  1*49.  'I’he  settlement  was  at  first  called 
Providence,  afterward  Anne  Arundeltown ; and  lastly,  hav- 
ing received  a city  charter  in  1708,  Annaiiolis,  («.  c.  “the 
city  of  Anne.’’)  in  honorof  Queen  Anne,  who  had  be  >lowed 
several  valuable  presents  on  the  town,  given  an  out\d  te 
one  of  their  churches,  Ac. 
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ANN  ANS 


ANNAPOLIS,  a village  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio,  68  miles  N. 
of  Columbus. 

ANNAPOLIS,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  15  miles 
W.  of  Steubenville. 

ANNAPOLIS,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Parke  co.,  In- 
diana, 75  miles  W.  of  Indianapolis,  is  surrounded  by  a fer- 
tile country,  which  is  mostly  well  cultivated. 

ANNAPOLIS,  a river  of  Nova  Scotia,  North  America,  at 
its  mouth  expands  into  a wide  estuary,  and  falls  into  the 
Sea  of  Annapolis,  after  a course  of  about  70  miles.  Naviga- 
ble about  30  miles. 

ANNAI*'OLIS.  formerly  FORT  ROYAL.a  fortified  seaport 
town  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Annapolis, 
In  a fine  inlet  of  the  Ray  of  Fundy,  95  miles  W.  of  Halifax. 
Though  the  first  Furopean  settlement  in  this  part  of  North 
America,  having  been  founded  in  1604,  it  is  neither  popu- 
lous nor  flourishing.  The  harbor  is  excellent,  but  the  en- 
trance is  through  a difficult  strait.  The  place  was  originally 
settled  by  the  French,  but  they  were  soon  after  expelled  by 
the  English,  who  founded  the  town  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  whence  the  name  Annapolis,  or  “City  of  Anne.” 

ANNAPOLIS,  a county  of  Nova  Scotia,  North  America, 
extending  along  nearly  the  whole  coa.st  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  soil  is  chieHy  marsh  and  upland.  Pop.  in  1827,  14,661. 

ANNAPOLIS  JUNCTION,  a post-office  of  Anne  Arundel 
CO.,  Mayrland. 

ANN  ARBOR,  a flouri.shing  city,  capital  of  Washtenaw 
CO.,  Michigan,  on  Huron  River,  and  on  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  38  miles  W.  of  Detroit.  It  has  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  places  in  the 
state.  The  site  is  elevated  and  dry,  and  the  town  is  I'egu- 
larly  laid  out.  llie  state  utiiversity,  established  at  this 
place  in  1837,  is  a tloiirishing  and  liberally  endowed  institu- 
tion,attended  by  about  950 students.  The  liuil dings  are  large 
and  ple.asautly  situated.  It  has  a lilirary  of  9000  volumes,  an 
astronomical  observatory,  and  a well  eijuiiiped  chemical  lab- 
oratnry.  The  three  colleges,  literary,  medical  and  law.  are 
largely  attended.  Ann  Arbor  is  situated  in  an  excellent 
farming  district,  has  an  active  trade,  and  contains  manu- 
factories of  wool.  iron,  ploughs,  and  flour,  tor  which  the 
river  furnishes  motive-power.  The  city  also  contains  8 
churches.  1 national  bank,  2 other  banks,  and  a large 
union  school.  4 weekly  newspapers  are  issued  here.  Pop. 
of  the  township  in  1850,  4868  ; in  1860,  5097  ; and  in  1861. 
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ANN  AllUNDEL.  See  Anne  Arundel. 

AN  N ATOM'.an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, New  Hebrides, 
lat.  21°  S..  Ion.  170°  E. 

ANNAWAPKA,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Alabama. 

AN'NAWUT'TY.  a small  town  of  India,  Mysore  territory, 
61  miles  N.  of  Bednore. 

ANNE  ARUNDEL,  ann  A-runMel,  a county  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Maryland,  on  the  W.  shoi'e  of  Che.sapeake  Bay, 
about  5 miles  S.  of  Baltimore,  has  an  ai-ea  of  750  square 
miles.  The  Patapsco  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N. 
and  N.E..  the  Patuxent  on  the  S.W.,  and  the  eastern  part  is 
traversed  by  South  and  Severn  Rivers.  The  surface  varies 
from  undulating  to  hilly;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
Wheat,  Indian  coim,  oats,  tobacco,  hay,  and  butter  are  the 
staples.  In  1850  it  produced  925,448  bushels  of  corn,  (more 
than  any  other  county  in  the  state  excepting  Prince  George:) 
and  4.523.340  pounds  of  tobacco,  (more  than  any  other  county 
except  Queen  Anne.)  The  principal  rocks  are  red  .sandstone, 
gneiss,  and  serpentine;  copper  and  iron  are  found.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Baltimore  and  Washington 
Railroad,  and  in  part  by  the  Annapolis  Branch  Railroad. 
Anne  Arundel  is  the  third  county  in  the  state  with  respect 
to  population,  and  is  important  as  containing  Annapolis, 
the  capital  of  Maryland.  Named  in  honor  of  Lady  Anne 
Arundel,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Cecilius,  Lord  Baitimure. 
Pop.  2.i,9U0;  of  whom  ltq56S  were  free,  and  7332  slaves. 

ANNECY,  dnn'.si  e',  a town  of  the  Sardinian  dominions,  in 
Savoy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Geneve.se.  at  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  a lake  of  the  same  name.  22  miles  S.  of  Geneva. 
Pop.  9U00.  Chief  edifices,  a cathedral,  bishop’s  palace,  and 
old  castle. 

ANNECY,  Lake  of,  in  Savoy,  province  of  Genevese,  22 
miles  S.  of  (ieneva.  is  9 miles  in  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.. 
from  1 to  2 miles  in  breadth,  and  1426  feet  above  the  sea. 
At  its  N.W.  extremity  it  discharges  its  surplus  waters  into 
the  Fieran,  an  afflueiit  of  the  Rhone. 

ANNECY  LE  VIEUX,  inn'seet  leh  ve-uh',  (anc.  BauH(v?) 
a village  2^  miles  N.E.  of  Annecy.  Pop.  1320.  It  appears 
to  have  been  an  important  place  under  the  Romans,  and 
Las  many  remains  of  antiquity. 

ANNEMASSE.  dnn'niAss/,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  Savoy, 
on  the  Arve,  6 miles  E.  of  Carouge,  with  many  Homan  re- 
aialns.  Pop,  1040. 

ANNESLE  Y,  an'ngs-le  or  anzffee,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Notts. 

ANNESTOWN,  ans'town,  a maritime  vilLage  of  Ireland, 
co.  of  and  10^  miles  S.VVL  of  Waterford,  on  a small  bay. 
Pop.  1 19. 

AN'NET,  one  of  the  Scilly  islands,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
England,  off  the  Land’s  End. 


ANNEVOYE,  3nn'vw3/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Namur,  on  the  Meuse,  N.  of  Dinant,  with  important  fur 
naces.  producing  annually  iron  valued  at  800,060  francs. 

ANNEYRON,  dn'nA'r5N“^  a town  of  Franc,v,  department 
of  Drome.  Pop.  2891,  with  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

ANNI  or  ANI,  An^nee,  (L.  Abvicum,)  a ruined  city  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  28  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Kars,  on  the  Arpa-Chai 
Its  walls,  about  6 miles  in  circumference,  and  some  fine  Ar 
menian  churches,  are  still  nearly  perfect;  remains  of  it> 
ancient  palace,  a citadel,  and  numerous  stone  buildings, 
exist.  Until  taken  by  Alp  Arslan,  in  1064,  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Pakradian  (Bagi-atian)  kings  of  Armenia. 

AN'NIN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  McKean  co.,  Pennsylvania, 

AN'NISQUAM',  a post-office  of  Essex  co.,  Massachusetts. 

ANNiyiERS,  VAL  D’,  vdl  ddn-nee've-A/.  (Ger.  Ehifi^clithul, 
ineffish-tAl,)  a valley  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Valais. 

ANNOBON,  dn'no-bon^  (Port.  Anwo  Bom,  Antno-bAsG/,) 
a small  but  beautiful  island  on  the  V\\  coast  of  Africa,  lat 
1°  24'  S,,  Ion.  5°  35'  E.  It  is  4 miles  long,  and  2 vv’de,  and 
rises,  from  an  unfathomable  depth,  to  the  height  of  feet. 
It  is  covered  with  rich  vegetation.  Vessels  often  stop  here 
for  refreshments. 

ANNGiULlN,  An'nuh'lAN®^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Nord,  arrondissement  of  Lille,  Pop.  3405, 

AN  NON  AY,  dn'no'na/,  (L.  Annnneuni  or  Annoniaciim.)  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Ardec)3e,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Cance  and  the  Deaume,  here  crossed  by  a suspension 
bridge,  37  miles  S.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  (18,52)13214.  It  has 
thriving  manufactures  of  glove  leather,  (350  OOU  dozen  skins 
being  prepared  here  annually.)  and  is  noted  for  its  paj)er, 
made  at  the  mills  erected  by  the  Montgolfiers,  inventors  of 
the  air-balloon,  who  were  natives  of  this  town. 

A.NNONE.  An-no/nA,  a walled  town  of  Piedmont,  on  the 
Tanaro,  and  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to  Genoa,  15  miles 
W.S.AV.  of  Alessandria.  Pop.  1990, 

ANNUT.  An'noL  a small  town  of  France,  department  of 
Ba.sses-Alpes,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Digne.  Pop.  1178. 

ANNStBURG.  a township  of  Wa.shington  co.,  Maine,  abo"’ 
45  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  126. 

ANNSWILLE.  a tovvn.ship  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York,  abou. 
40  miles  N.E.  ofSyracu.ee.  Pop.  2837. 

ANNSVILLE.  a village  of  Dinwiddie  co.,  Virginia,  about 
75  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Norfolk. 

ANN  VILLE,  a post-office  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ANNWEILER,  dnnGvi'ler.  a town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on 
the  Queich,  7 miles  W.  of  Landau.  Pop.  2696.  It  was  for- 
merly a free,  importing  city,  and  has  ruins  of  the  castle  ot 
Triefel.s.  in  which  Bichard  t'oeur  de  Lion  was  confine!  in  11.79 

ANO'KA,  a post-village  capital  of  Anoka  co.,  Minnesota 
on  the  left  bank  ol  the  .Mississippi,  at  the  junction  of  Hum 
River,  about  30  miles  N N W.  of  8t.  Paul.  A dam  has  beeu 
constructed  across  Rum  River  at  this  i)lace  by  which  means 
a valuable  water-power  has  been  secured  for  mills.  The 
stream  is  crossed  by  a suspension  bridge  of  137)^  feet  span, 
costing  SiOOO.  Pop.  602. 

ANOKA,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Minnesota,  on  the 
Mississi|)pi  river.  Pop.  2106.  See  Appkndix. 

ANOPSHEHR.  an-op-shaiW,  or  ANAPASHEIIER,  d-nA-pa- 
shAiPher,  a populous  town  of  British  India,  in  Agra,  on  the 
Ganges.  65  miles  E.S.E.  of  Delhi. 

ANOR,  A'uor/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Avesnes.  Pop.  3066,  It  has  important  iron- 
works. 

ANGST,  A'nostA.a  town  of  France,  department  of  Saone- 
et-Loire.  near  Autun.  Pop.  (l.‘?52)  3863. 

A NOT'!’ A.  a bay  and  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Jamaica,  lat. 
18°  19' N.,  Ion.  76°  33' W. 

ANOVER  DE  TA.IO.  d-no-vaiR^  dA  td/iio,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  New  Castile.  18  miles  N.E.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  1554. 

ANR. ^TH.  dnb’dt.  a village  of  Rhenish  Pi  assia,  govern- 
ment of  Dus.seldorf,  circle  of  Crefeld.  Pop.  1000. 

ANRGCHTE,  (Anrbchte,)  An/ibK'teh.  a village  of  Prus.sia, 
in  Westphalia.  16  miles  N.E.  of  Arnsberg.  Bop.  lOOO. 

ANS,  6ng  or  dns,  a village  of  Belgium.  miles  N.W.  of 
Liege.  Pop. 3852.  It  is  a station  on  the  Waremme  Railway. 

ANSE.  8.\s,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Rhone, 
near  the  Saone.  13  miles  N.  of  Lyons,  in  a district  remai’ka- 
ble  for  its  fertility.  Pop.  (1852)  2050. 

ANSE-BERTRAND.  5.\.s-b8K'tr8N‘='.  a commune  of  Guade- 
loupe. Antilles,  on  the  coast.  N.W.  of  Grand  Terre. 

ANSE-D’ARLET,  fiNs-daiiTa/,  a commune  of  the  above 
island.  It  produces  the  best  coffee  in  the. island. 

ANSE,  LA  GRANDE,  8ns  Id  gr8Nd.  a commune  of  lilar 
tiniijue,  Antilles,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island.  Bop.  450(1 

ANtSELM,  a po.st-office  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio. 

ANS-ET-GLAIN,  8Ns-A-glANG.  a commune  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Liege,  on  the  railway  between  Waremme  and  Liege, 
2 miles  N.N.W.  qf  the  latter  town.  Pop.  4071. 

ANSLEY,  anzffee,  a parish  of  Englatid.  co.  of  Warwick. 

ANSLEY  BAY  or  GOOB  DUCyNOO', an  inlet  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Abyssinia,  extending  S.  from  Dissee,  or  Valentia  Island, 
(lat.  15°  6')  for  about  25  miles  S. 

ANSO,  dn'so,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Iluesca,  21 
miles  N.W,  of  Jaca.  Pop.  1416.  It  exports  excellent  wool. 

ANVSON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  North  Carolina,  bor- 
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dcriiig  on  South  t’arolina.  has  an  area  of  650  square  miles. 
Rocky  Kiver  forms  its  entire  boundary  on  the  N.,  and  the 
Yadkin  or  Pedee  on  the  E.  It  is  also  dr  lined  by  Brown’s 
and  Lane's  Creeks,  The  surfece  is  undulaing  or  hilly;  the 
soil  motdly  fertile.  In  1860  this  county  produced  10,864 
l)ale-i  ot  cotton;  the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any 
jouuty  in  the  state,  except  .Surry.  Granite  underlies  a por- 
tion of  the  county.  The  Yadkin  furnishes  motive-power  for 
several  cotton  factories.  It  is  intersected  by  a plank-road 
leading  to  Cheraw,  South  Carolina.  Capital.  \VadesV>orough. 
Formed  in  1749,  and  named  in  honor  of  Admiral  Anson,  the 
famous  navigator.  Pop.  13,664;  of  wdjom  6713  were  free, 
and  69.j1  slaves. 

A.NSON.  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Kennebec,  40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Augusta, 
Pop.  2000. 

AN/.S0N  BAY,  in  the  Canton  River,  China,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Boca  Tigris,  at  its  entrance,  between  the  pro- 
montories of  Chuenpee  and  Anunghoy.  Here  a Chinese  fleet 
was  defeated  and  destroyed  by  the  British.  .January  7. 1841. 

ANSON  BAY,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Australia,  lat.  13°  30' 
S.,  Ion.  130°  E. 

ANSOM  A.  an-.so'ne-a,  a flourishing  manufacturing  po.sh 
village  of  Derby  township.  New  Haven  county,  Connecticut, 
on  the  Naugatuck  Railroad  and  Kiver,  5 miles  N.  of  Derby, 
and  16  miles  N.  of  Bridgeport.  This  village,  which  has 
gi'own  up  within  the  last  few  years,  owes  its  prosperity  en- 
tirely to  manufactures,  which  are  here  extensively  carried 
on.  It  contains  2 or  3 churches,  and  a tine  school. 

AN/SON’S  ISLAND  or  LORD  ANSON’S  ISLAND,  an 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  called  by  the  natives 
Bouka;  lat.  of  the  northernmost  point,  5°  0'  S.,  Ion.  154° 
34'  E. 

ANSPACH,  ins'piK,  or  ANSBACII,  a fortified  city  of  Ba- 
varia. on  the  Rezat,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop. 
12,245.  It  has  a royal  castle,  ancient  residence  of  the  mar- 
graves of  .Anspach-Baireuth,  ^ public  library  of  15,000  vo- 
lumes. and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  half-silken  stuffs, 
tolracco.  earthenware,  playing-cards,  cutlery,  and  white-lead. 

ANSTEY,  an^stee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

ANSTEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

ANSTEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

A.NSTEY.  Ea.  T,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

A.NSTEY.  West,  a p.-irish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  ad- 
joins the  above  on  the  N. 

ANLSTil.N  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  'i'ork. 

ANtSTRUTlIER,  Easter  and  Wester,  two  contigu- 
ous pailiamentary  boroughs  and  parishes  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Fife,  forming,  with  Kilrenny.  a continuous  narrow  town 
along  the  Frith  of  Forth.  13^  miles  S.E.  of  Cupar.  United 
pop.  1416.  'I’here  is  a good  harbor.  'I'hese  boroughs  unite 
with  Cupar,  Crail,  &c.  in  returning  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Anstruther-Ea.ster  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  died  in  Edinburgh,  May 
31,  1847. 

A.NT.A,  dnT^,  a town  of  Peru,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Cuzco. 
Lat.  13°  25'  S.;  Ion.  70°  35'  W. 

ANTA,  diPtd.  a small  lake  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  near  Cabo  Frio. 

ANTAKI  A,  the  modern  name  of  Antioch,  which  see. 

ANTALO  or  ANTALOW,  dn-td'lo,  a town  of  Aby.ssinia, 
capital  of  the  state  of  Tigre,  on  a declivity.  160  miles  FkN.E. 
of  Gondar,  said  to  comprise  about  1000  houses. 

AN^TALON,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1045. 

A.NTANG,  dn'tdngt,  a village  and  district  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  island  of  Java,  lat.  7°  43'  S.,  Ion.  IIO^O'  E..  about  2000 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  its  vicinity  are  numerous  Hindoo 
antiquities,  consisting  of  figures  of  Brahma.  Ganessa,  &c. 
Population  variously  stated  at  7627  and  10.000. 

ANT.ARCtTIC  Ocean,  the  name  given  to  the  expanse  of 
water  around  the  South  Pole,  within  the  limit  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle,  but  frequently  used  in  a more  extensive  sense 
to  designate  the  cold,  oceanic  regions  in  high  southern  lati- 
tudes, without  any  very  positive  regard  to  the  limits  of  the 
Antarctic  Circle.  'The  mystery  in  which  these  all  but  wholly 
unknown  regions  were  shrouded,  had  invested  them  with 
an  intere.st  which  prompted  many  a daring  adventure,  but. 
until  recently,  without  any  good  result.  It  is  now  other- 
wise. although  there  is  yet  much  to  learn;  a space  equal  to 
double  the  area  of  Europe  being  still  unexplored.  'I’he  Ant- 
arctic Ocean  was  long  considered  impenetrable  for  ships,  on 
ao-ount  of  the  ice.  which  extends  much  further  from  the  pole 
than  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  January  28, 1841,  Sir  .James  Ross, 
in  lat.  77°  32' S.,  and  Ion.  167°  E.,  di.scovered  a volcano  12,400 
feet  atK)ve  the  sea.  which  he  named  Mount  Erebus,  after  one 
of  the  ships  of  the  expedition.  A little  further  E.  another, 
but  extinct  volcano  was  seen,  and  named  Mount  Terror, 
after  the  other  ship  of  the  expedition.  Sir  .James  is  of  the 
opinion  that  no  vegetation  exists  in  this  high  southern  lati- 
tude. no  trace  of  it  having  been  visible  on  Franklin  Island, 
(12  miles  long  and  6 broad.)  in  lat.  76°  8'  S..  Ion.  168°  12'  E. 
It  would  also  appear  that  the  seas  are  comparatively  shallow 
in  the.se  regions,  the  soundings  of  the  Erebus  and  'I’error 
rarely  exceeding  400  fathoms,  and  being  more  frequently 
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from  200  to  300.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of 
this  expedition  was  that  of  the  permanently  low  barometric 
pressure  in  high  .southern  latitude  over  the  whole  Antarc 
tic  Ocean ; a pressure  inferior,  by  more  than  one  inch  ot 
mercury,  to  what  is  found  between  the  tropics.  The  pcsi 
tion  of  the  southern  magnetic  pole,  Sir  James  places  in  Yic 
toria  Land,  in  lat.  75°  5'  S..  Ion.  164°  8'  E.  It  was  the  opi 
nion  of  Captain  Cook,  and  is  now  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  ice  of  the  antarctic  greatly  predominates 
over  the  arctic  regions;  that  encircling  the  South  Bole  com- 
ing 10°  nearer  the  Equator  than  the  ice  around  the  North 
Pole.  The  extreme  points  which  have  been  reached  by 
navigators  are  lat.  (Biscoe,  February  1,  1831,)  68°  51'  S.; 
Ion.  12°  E.;  lat.  (Ross,  February  2,  1841,)  78°  10'  S.;  Ion. 
161°  27'  W. 

ANTAREE  or  ANTARI,  In-tJ/ree',  a small  village  of 
South-eastern  Africa,  on  the  Zambeze. 

ANTAS,  inbds,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusi.a.  40  miles 
N.E.  of  Almeria.  The  population,  almost  exclusively  agri- 
cultural, is  23t  0. 

AN'l'EQUERA,  2n-td-kAfi-2,  {Si-nc.  Anti qtia'ri a.)  a city  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  cajiital  of  the  judicial  district  of  the 
same  name,  28  miles  N. N.W. of  Blalaga.  Pop.  17,031.  'I'he 
city,  whidi  is  clean  and  well  built,  has  eh'ht  .s(}uares,  of 
various  sizes  and  degrees  of  elegance,  six  churches,  an  in- 
firmary, poor-house,  a foundling  ho.spital,  a general  ho.spital, 
two  collegiate  sc  hools,  in  which  all  branches  of  education  are 
taught,  a theological  seminary,  numerous  convents,  .several 
hermitages,  and  an  extramural  cemetery  In  the  old  town, 
which  lies  higher  up  the  hill  than  the  modern  city,  there 
is  a Moorish  ca.stle.  built  on  Roman  foundations.  The  city 
is  well  supplied  with  good  water.  There  are  in  this  city 
eight  water-mills  for  spinning  and  weaving  woollen  fal  rics, 
ten  tanneries,  with  an  ec^ual  number  of  eratheuware  facto- 
ries. and  several  dyers. 

AN'l’EKRlEUX.  AN«'t^R-Re-x;ht,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Cantab  It  replaces  the  ancient  Andtriluni, 
capital  of  the  Gabals. 

AN'i’ERY  or  ANTARI,  in'ta-reeL  a consideraWe  town  of 
Hindostan,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gwalior. 

ANd'ES,  a post-township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Blair  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  2204. 

AN/TESTOM’N  or  ANTISTOWN,  a post-office  of  Blair  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

AN'i'HON  Y,  an/to-ne,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

AN'i'lIONY,  an^to-ne,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Rhode 
Island. 

ANTHONY,  a township  of  Montour  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  9 5. 

AN'i’lIONY,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvani.a, 
Pop.  5,59. 

AN'i'lIONY,  a po.st-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana. 

AN'THON  Y’S  CREEK,  post-office  of  Greenbrier  co..  Virginia. 

ANTHONY’S  HILL,  (Span.  Monte  San  Antonio.  moiPtA 
sAn  dn-totne-o.)  a mountain  and  port  of  North  Spain,  17 
miles  W.  of  Bilboa. 

ANTHONY’S  (or  St.  ANTHONY’S)  NOSE,  in  Montgomery 
co..  New  York,  the  extremity  of  a hill  or  mountain  called 
the  Klips,  {i.  e.  “rock  or  cliff,”)  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, re.sembling  a nose  300  or  400  feet  long. 

ANTHONY'S  (or  St.  AN'l’IIONY’S)  NOSE,  in  Putnam  co.. 
New  York,  a bold  promontory  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Hudson, 
projecting  from  the  S.  side  of  Breakneck  Hill,  at  the  N.  en- 
trance to  the  highlands,  57  miles  from  New  York. 

AN'l'IIONY’S  SHOALS,  a post-office  of  Elbert  co.,  Georgia. 

ANTIBES.  8No'teeL/,  (anc.  Antiptolis,)  a strongly  fortified 
seaport  town  of  France,  department  of  Var,  at  the  tei-mina- 
tion  of  a peninsula  in  the  Mediterranean.  10  miles  S.E.  of 
Grasse.  Lat.  43°  35'  9"  N.:  Ion.  6°  67'  55"  E.  Pop.  (1^52; 
6133,  mostly  employed  in  fishing,  curing  fi.sh,  and  trading 
in  dried  fruits  and  oil.  It  has  some  structures  of  high  anti- 
(juity.  Its  port,  small  but  deep,  is  enclosed  by  a mole,  and 
defended  at  its  entrance  by  Fort  Carre  on  a rocky  islet,  on 
which  a light-house  was  erected  in  1834.  On  every  side;,  the 
town  is  environed  by  olive,  orange,  and  vine  plantations. 
Founded  by  a Greek  colony  from  Blarseille.s,  u.  c.  340. 

AN'i'lCOSTI,  an-te-kos'tee,  a large  desert  island  of  Canada 
East,  in  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  lat.  49° 
and  50°  N.,  and  Ion.  62°  and  65°  Vi.  Area  estimated  at 
2i  00  square  miles.  Interior  mountainous  and  wooded; 
climate  severe.  'I’heN.  coast  is  high,  and  without  harbors; 
the  S.  shore  low,  and  very  dtingerons.  'The  light-lu)use  on 
its  S.M’.  point  is  in  lat.  49°  23'  .53"  N.;  Ion.  63°  38'  47"  IV. 

ANTIETAM  (an-tee'tam)  CREEK,  ri.ses  in  the  8.  part  of 
JN'iinsylvania,  and  Rowing  S.  into  Blaryland,  Jails  into  the 
Potoniac  River.  This  stream  gives  its  name  to  a great 
battle  fought  Sept.  17,  1862,  in  Maryland,  between  the. 
Uidon  troops  under  Gen.  McClellan  and  the  Confederates 
commanded  by  Gen.  i.ee.  '1  he  former  were  victorious. 

ANTIGNANO,  dn-teen-yA'no,  a town  of  Istria,  32  miles 
N.M'.  of  Fiume.  Pop.  1200,  wlio  trade  in  wine  and  oil. 

ANTIGNANO,  a town  of  Piedmont,  near  -\sti.  Pop. 1750 

ANTIGNANO,a  town  of 'I’uscany,  with  afort  or  the  coast. 

ANTIGN  Y,  8x«'teen'yee',  a village  of  France,  d ■partineut 
of  Vienne,  2 miles  S.W.  of  St.  Savin.  Pop.  1126 
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ANTTGUA,  a British  West  India  Island,  in  the 

Leeward  Group.  Lat.  oi  St.  John’s.  17°  8'  N.;  Ion.  ()1°52' W. : 
22  miles  S of  Barlmda.  and  50  miles  N.  of  Guadeloupe.  Area, 
about  108  stiuare  miles.  Bop.  (1847)  .30,190.  First  settle- 
ment of  British  took  place  in  1632.  Coasts  deeply  indented 
andru^'^ed;  interior  rich  and  hiiihly  diversified.  Climate 
remarkaWe  for  dryness.  In  favorable  years  sufficient  grain 
i>  pniauced  for  borne  consuinfition.  Total  value  of  exports 
in  1 844.  $1,282,450,  of  which  sugar  amounted  to  $998,085,  and 
molasses  to  $2.57.318;  value  of  imports  in  the  same  year, 
$774,550,  of  wliich  British  and  Irish  produce  amounted  to 
$422,615.  Legislature  iutru.sted  to  a governor,  a council  of 
12.  and  an  assembly  of  25  members.  Public  revenue.  (1842.) 
$82,512:  expenditures.  $76,859.  Chief  towns,  St.  John’s, 
whi  'll  is  the  capital,  Falmouth,  and  Parham. 

ANTIGUA,  dn-teetgd.  a station  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
with  a fort,  and  the  only  good  anchorage  on  the  island  of 
Panay. 

ANTTGUA,  LA,  Id  dn-tee/gd.  a town  of  the  island  of  Fuer- 
teventura,  in  the  Canaries,  in  a fertile  plain.  Pop.  1780. 

ANTIGUUDAD,  dn-tee-gA-ndiA  a town  of  Spain,  15  miles 
N.E.  of  Palencia.  Pop.  988.  Chief  commerce  in  grain. 

ANtTI-LIBL\NUS or  ANTI-LUIVANON. a mountain  range 
of  Palestine,  running  pandlel  to  and  K.  of  Lebanon,  the  two 
ranges  enclosing  the  valley  of  Coelo-Syria.  It  becomes  de- 
tached from  Mount  Lebanon  about  lat.  34°  N.,  extends 
southw.ard  to  nearly  opposite  wliere  Lebanon  terir.inates. 
and  there  subdivides  into  two  chain.s,  which  bound  the 
valley  of  the  .Iordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  El  Ghor,  to  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 

A.NTTLLES,  (du'teeP,)  Greater  and  Lesser.  See  West 
Indi.v  Isl\xt)S. 

ANTT-.MELOS.  dn-te-meeMos.  a petty  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Melos  or  51ilo. 

ANtTINGllAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

ANTIOCH.  aiPte-ok.  (L.  AntiochVa  ; Gr.  hvrioxeia-.  Turk. 
Antiil.ia.  dn-td'keeta.)  a city,  and  the  ancient  capital  of 
Syria,  in  its  N.  part.  57  miles  W.  of  Aleppo,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Orontes.  about  29  miles  above  its  mouth.  Lat.  36° 
11'  N.;  Ion.  .36°  9'  ,30"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  10,000.  Its  an- 
cient walls,  varying  from  20  to  70  feet  in  height,  enclose  an 
areatif  uneven  ground  .several  miles  in  circumference,  much 
of  which  is  now  taken  up  by  gardens.  The  houses  are 
mostly  mean  and  of  slight  materials:  they  differ  from  those 
of  Eastern  towns  in  general,  in  having  sloping  roofs.  It 
has  about  a dozen  mosques:  but  in  this  town,  where  the 
design  vtion  of  Clnixtians  was  first  given  to  the  followei's  of 
Jesus  Christ,  there  is  not  at  present  a single  Chri.stian 
church.  Baths  and  bazaars  are  numerous,  and  there  are 
manufactures  of  coarse  pottery,  cotton  stuffs,  and  leather; 
but  the  culture  of  silk  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry. 
About  9.000.000  drachms  of  silk  were  the  average  yearly 
produce  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  three  years  ending  with 
1837.  of  which  6,750.000  were  annually  exported,  chiefly  to 
France.  Other  exports  are  goat’s-wool.  yellow  berries,  and 
salted  eels.  The  city  walls,  a ruined  aqueduct,  two  bridges, 
and  a portion  of  pavement  are  almost  all  the  remaining 
vestiges  of  ancient  magnificence.  Antioch  was  founded 
about  .300  B.  c.,  by  Heleucus  Nicator,  and  named  in  honor 
of  his  father  Antioch  us.  a Macedonian,  who  was  an  officer 
under  Philip;  and,  though  it  suffered  severely  by  successive 
earth([uakes.  it  maintained  its  importance  till  taken  by  the 
Saracens  in  6.38.  Its  ancient  population  has  been  estimated 
at  400  000.  in  its  most  flourishing  sfate.  Chrysostom  com- 
putes the  population  in  his  time  at  200  000.  more  than  one- 
half  of  whom  were  Christians.  It  was  the  capital  of  a 
Christian  principality  from  1098  to  1269.  since  which  time 
it  his  constantly  declined.  Some  ruins,  about  8 miles 
south-westward,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Orontes,  mark  the 
site  of  the  ancient  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  and  temple 
of  Apollo. 

AN'riOCTI,  a post-office  of  York  district.  South  Carolina. 

ANTIOCH,  a post-village  of  Troup  co.,  Georgia. 

ANTIOCH,  a post-office  of  Pickens  co..  Alabama. 

ANTIOCH,  a post-office  of  Gibgon  co.,  Tennessee. 

ANTIOCH,  a small  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  128 
miles  E.  of  Columbus,  contained,  in  18.50.  107  inhabitants. 

ANTlOlTI.  a post-village  and  township  of  Lake  co..  Illi- 
nois. about  50  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  1494. 

ANTIOCH.  Bay  OF,  a bay  of  the  .Mediterranean,  between 
lat.  35°  .50'  and  36°  20'  N..  and  in  Ion.  about  36°  E..  over- 
looked on  the  N.  and  S,  by  mountains  upwards  of  5000  feet 
in  height.  It  is  free  from  rocks,  is  generally  well  sheltered, 
and  has  deepwater  almost  to  the  beach.  The  Orontes  enters 
it  near  its  centre.  On  the  N.  side  are  some  ruins  described 
as  those  of  Seleucia  Pieria  the  ancient  port  of  Antioch. 

AN'i'IOCH  COLLEGE,  Ohio.  See  Yellow  Spri.ws. 

ANTIOCTIE  PEK'rUIS.  dxo'te-osh  pAn'twee'.  a channel  on 
the  W.  co.^-st  of  France,  between  the  islands  of  Oleron  and 
life.  Light-house  is  in  lat.  46°  2'  52"  N. ; Ion.  32°  15'  E. 

ANTIOCH  ETTA,  .An-te-o-kAUti  a port  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Karamania.  on  the  Mediterranean,  88  miles  S.  of  Konieh. 

AN'riOCO,  Au-tnu'-'-ko.  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  me  S.M.  coast  OT  Sardinia,  8 miles  long,  and  3 miles 
broad  Pop.  2219  Vj  soil  fertile,  and  its  capital  of  the 
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s,ame  name,  on  the  E.  sideof  the  island,  has  a small  military 
port. 

ANTTOQUTA,  An-te-o-kee'd,  or  SANTA  FE  DE  ANTTiV 
QUIA,  .sdiPta  fi  d,4  in-te-o-kee^d,  a town  of  South  Am^il'a. 
in  New  Granada,  department  of  Antioquia,  on  the  river 
Cauca.  190  miles  N.AV.  of  Bogota.  Pop.  4060.  it  is  the  "biei 
commercial  town  in  the  department,  having  an  active  trade 
in  maize  and  sugar. 

ANTIP/AKOS,  OLIAROS,  or  OLEAROS,  o-lee'd-ros,  an 
island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  government  of  Naxos,  TJ 
miles  W.  of  Paros.  Lat.  of  summit,  36°  59'  40"  N.;  Ion.  2-5° 
3'  27"  E. ; 10  miles  long,  and  2 miles  broad.  Pop.  500. 
mostly  occujiied  in  fishing.  It  is  celebrated  for  a stalactiti 
cavern  near  its  S.  extremity. 

AN'l’l-PAXO,  an'te-pax/o,  a .small  uncultivated  island  in 
the  Ionian  Sea,  Mediterranean,  I5  miles  S.E.  of  Paxo. 

ANTIPHELLUS.  an-te-f^Plus,  now  ANDIPIIILO,  dn- 
deeTe-lo  or  AN'IIPIIILO,  dn-teeTe-lo,  a small  seaport  town 
of  Asiatic  'Turkey,  territory  of  Lycia.  on  the  Mediterranean. 
39  miles  S.E.  of  Telmissus  or  Makree.  Lat.  36°  15'  N.;  Ion, 
29°  40'  E. 

AN'TIPODES,  an-tip'o-dez,  a .small  island  in  the  Soulh 
Pacific  Gi’ean.  S.E.  of  New  Zealand,  so  called  from  being  th« 
land  most  nearly  opposite  to  Great  Britain.  Lat.  49°  32'  S.; 
Ion.  178°  42'  E. 

ANTTPOLIS.  See  Antibes. 

AN'TISANA.  dn-te-sd^nd.  a volcano  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecua- 
dor. 20  miles  N.E.  of  Cotopaxi,  and  35  miles  S.E.  of  Quito: 
19,140  feet  in  elevation.  'There  is  a hamlet  ot  the  same 
name  on  the  mountain,  13,455  feet  above  the  sea. 

AN'ri-'T.\Ul>US,  antte-tauh-us.  a mountain  chain  or  series 
of  chains  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  extending  for  some  distance 
parallel  to  the  Taurus  chain,  whence  its  name.  It  com- 
mences at  Mount  Arj’ish.  (anc.  Argofus,)  and  proceeds  north- 
eastward into  Armenia,  where  its  ranges  intermix  with 
offsets  from  the  Caucasus,  and  sepaiate  the  basin  of  the 
Euphrates  on  the  S.  from  the  region  watered  by  the  Kizil- 
Irmak.  and  other  rivers  flowing  N.  into  the  Black  Sea. 

ANTIUM.  See  Anzo,  Porto  d’. 

AN'Tn'ARI,  dn-tee^vd-ree,  a town  and  the  most  northern 
seaport  of  Albania.  14  miles  N.W.  of  Scutari,  on  the  Adriatic. 
Its  citadel  contains  400  house.s.  and  there  are  700  more  in 
the  town  and  suburbs.  The  harbor  is  shallow,  and  admits 
only  small  vessels.  It  exports  oil,  &c.,  and  its  basiaar  Las 
100  retail  shops. 

ANTOINL  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Arkansas. 

AN'TOING,  6N<='twdN«t,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Ilainault,  on  the  Scheldt,  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Tournay.  Pop. 
2152. 

AN'TON,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  rises  near  Over- 
ton,  flows  .southward,  and  enters  the  head  of  Southampton 
Water,  4 miles  W.  of  Southampton.  Total  course,  above  30 
miles.  On  it  are  the  towns  of  Andover.  Whitchurch,  and 
Romsey;  from  the  former  of  which  to  the  sea  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  Andover  Canal. 

A.N'TONGIL,  dn-ton-zheeP.  a bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  Mada- 
gascar. 50  miles  in  length  from  S.  to  N.,  and  about  25  miles 
in  width  at  the  entiance.  Lat.  16'^  S. ; Ion.  50°  E. 

ANTONINA,  dn-to-neeh)d.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Sao  Paulo,  on  the  bay,  and  18  miles  N.W.  of  Paranagua. 

AN'TONIO,  dn-tohie-o,  a fort  and  harbor,  of  Jamaica.  23 
miles  S.E.  of  Anottabay.  Lat.  18°  14'  40"  N. ; Ion.  7 6°  31'  W. 

ANTONIYALD  or  AN'TONIM  ALD,  dn-tohie-vdlt'.  a village 
of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Buntzlau,on  the  Kamenitzbach.  30 
miles  N.E.  ofBuntzlau.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of 
fine  glass. 

ANTOORAII,  ANTOURAII,  or  ANTURA,  dn-too^ra.  a 
town  of  Syria,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Mount  Lebanon,  14  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Beyroot. 

ANTOOlULEE  or  ANTURLI,  a village  of  Ilindostan.  pro- 
vince and  district  of  Candeish,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Boorhan- 
poor,  formerly  surrounded  by  a mud  wall  with  brick  bas- 
tions. 

ANTRAIGUES,  SNo'trdgf,  a village  of  France,  departmc 
of  Ard^che.  on  a volcanic  height,  11  i miles  W.  of  Pi™as. 
Pop.  1443.  Near  this  is  the  singul.ir  causeway  called  the 
C/iauxa^e-des-Giant.'^,  (i.  e.  “giants’  cau.'-eway,”)  formed  by 
colonnades  of  basalt.  700  yards  in  length. 

ANTRAIN,  SNc'trdNo',  town  of  France,  deparlment  of  Ille- 
etrYilaine,  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  (1852)  1648. 

ANTRIM,  anhrim,  the  north-easternmcst  .county  of  Ire- 
land, in  Ulster,  having  the  Atlantic  on  the  N.;  the  North 
Channel,  dividing  it  from  Scotland,  on  the  E. ; the  countie? 
of  Down  and  Londonderry  on  the  S.  and  Wr,  and  Lough 
Neagh,  separating  it  from  the  counties  of  'Tyre no  and  Ar- 
magh on  the  S.WL  Area,  1164  square  miles.  Pep.  in  1851 
352.264.  A third  part  of  the  surface  near  the  coa.st  is  moun- 
tainous, and  rises  in  some  places  to  1600  feet  in  helglit. 
In  the  S.W.  much  of  the  surface  is  boggy.  Chief  rlvtv.s,  the 
Rann,  forming  the  W.,  and  the  Lagan,  the  S.  houndary. 
The  famous  Giant’s  Causeway  is  on  the  N.  coast  of  this 
county.  Antrim  county  returns  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Coiiimons. 

AN^TRIM,  an  inland  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the 
above  county,  on  Six  M^e  Water,  near  its  mouth  in  Lough 
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Neagh,  14  miles  N-W.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  of  the  town,  includ- 
ing Massarene,  2645.  It  has  two  good  streets,  with  a 
v'hurch.  several  dissenting  chapels,  a union  work-house,  a 
ouurtrhouse  in  which  general  and  petty  ses.sions  are  held, 
and  numerous  schools.  There  are  raanufectures  of  linen, 
calico,  hosiery,  and  paper;  bleaching  and  malting  are  car- 
lied  on  here;  meal  and  malt  are  sent  to  Belfast  by  Lough 
Neagh  and  the  Lagan.  Near  it  are  Antrim  Castle,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Massarene;  Shane’s  Castle,  the  residence  of 
The  O’Neills,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  round  towers 
of  Ireland. 

ANTRl.M,  called  also  MEUIS'SEE,  a newly  formed  county 
of  Michigan,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  lower  peninsula,  bor- 
dering on  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  about  700  square  miles.  The  census  of  1850 
furuislies  no  returns  for  this  county.  Pop.  in  1800,  179. 

ANTRIM,  a i)ost-township  of  Hillsborough  co..  New 
nami)sliire,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Concord,  on  the  E.  side  of  Con- 
toocook  River.  This  townsliii)  has  a number  of  valuable 
mill-seats;  al.so  several  tanneries.  Pop.  1123. 

ANTRIM,  a post-ofiice  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
209  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

A.NTRIM.  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Franklin  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  3400. 

ANTRIM,  a small  post-village  of  Madison  township, 
Guernsey  co.,  Ohio,  91  miles  E.  b^'  N.  of  Columbus. 

ANTRIM,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Shiawassee 
co.,  Michigan,  about  60  miles  N.W.  of  D<ftroit.  Pop.  646. 

AN'I'RIM,  a township  in  the  S E.  part  of  Wyandott  co., 
Ohio,  about  5S  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1245. 

ANTilODOCO,  an-tro-do'Ko,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  74  miles  E.  of  Civita  Ducale,  Pop.  3450. 

ANTROS,  d.Nc'tros',  a small  island  or  rock  on  the  W.  coast 
of  France,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  on  which  is  the 
well-known  light-house  called  the  Tower  of  Cordouan.  Lat. 
45°  35'  2"  N.;''lon.  1°  10'  2"  W. 

AN'l’UCO,  Sn-too'ko.  a volcano  and  valley  of  the  Chilian 
Andes,  140  miles  E.  of  Concepcion.  Lat.  26°  50'  S. ; Ion.  70° 
40'  W.  The  volcano,  according  to  Lyell  and  Mrs.  Sommer- 
ville,  is  16.000  feet  high. 

ANTUNACUM.  See  .^NitERNACH. 

AN'rUH.\,  a town  of  Syria.  See  Antoor.ah. 

ANTURLI,  a village  of  llindostan.  See  Avtoori.ee. 

AN'l'WEBP.  ant'werp.  (Dutch.  Antwerprn,  4nt'w^rp-en  ; L. 
Antuer’pia ; Fr.  Anvers.  ftNc'vaiRt;  Sp.  Amt  ere.s,  Sm-Bah-fs.)  a 
city  of  Belgium,  capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt.  27|  miles  by  railway  N.  of 
Brussels,  and  32  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ghent.  Lat.  of  the  cathedral. 
51°  13' 2"  N..  Ion.  4°  24' 2"  E.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  its  walls 
and  other  defences  completely  encompassing  the  city  on  the 
land  side,  from  the  river  on  the  N.  to  the  citadel  on  the  S., 
a distance,  following  the  line  of  fortification,  and  including 
the  citadel,  of  about  2}  miles.  The  last — one  of  the  finest 
and  most  complete  defences  of  the  kind  anywhere  existing 
— was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  1567.  Outworks  and 
forts  extend  along  both  sides  of  the  river  to  near  the  Dutch 
frontier.  The  general  appearance  of  the  city  is  exceedingly 
picturesque — an  effect  produced  by  its  numerous  churches, 
convents,  magnificent  public  buildings,  its  elaborate  and 
extensive  fortifications,  the  profusion  of  beautiful  trees  with 
which  it  is  adorned,  and  in  no  small  degree  also  by  the 
stately,  anti(iue-looking  houses  which  line  its  older  thorough- 
fares. The  entire  breadth  of  the  city  at  its  widest  part — 
which  is  between  the  walls  and  the  river,  or  from  E,  to  W, 
— is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile:  its  greatest  length,  be- 
tween tht‘  citadel  on  the  W.  and  the  fortifications  on  the  E., 
is  about  IJ  miles,  including  the  esplanade  or  Place  d’Armes 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  and  small  basins  on  th^ 
other.  Nearly  all  the  streets,  of  which  there  are  altogether 
about  200,  are  exceedingly  tortuous  and  irregular,  so  much 
so  that  a stranger  has  great  difficulty  in  finding  his  way; 
still  many  of  them,  from  the  elegance  of  their  buildings,  are 
imposing.  The  pidncipal  one,  called  Place  de  Meir.  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  street  in  Europe.  The  squares,  of 
which  there  are  several,  are  also  fine.  At^the  head  of  the 
numerous  puldic  buildings  with  which  the  city  is  adorned, 
stands  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Belgium.  It  is  believed 
to  have  been  commenced  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  to  have  taken  84  years  to  finish.  The  other 
churches  of  note  are  St.  .James's.  St.  Andrew’s,  and  St. 
Paul's.  Among  the  other  edifices  are  the  Exchange,  built  in 
1583.  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  a splendid  structure  of  marl  le.  the 
Maisi.u  .\nseatic.  or  hall  of  the  Hause  Town.s.  and  the  palace 
intended  for  the  king  and  royal  family  when  they  reside  in 
Antwcup.  Its  institutions  compi'ise  academies  of  paint- 
ing. of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  the  sciences,  a gallery  of  sculp- 
ture. a picture  gallery  with  200  pictures,  many  of  them  the 
finest  works  of  the  first  masters  of  the  Flemish  school,  a 
public  library  with  15.000  volumes,  a botanical  garden, 
numerous  learned  societies  and  schools,  and  several  hospi- 
hils.  asylums,  and  work-houses.  Of  the  docks,  dock-yards, 
and  basins  constructed  by  Bonaparte,  at  an  expense,  it  is 
said,  of  2.000. OOOL.  the  last  only  remain,  the  former  having 
been  demolished  after  his  downfall ; the  area  of  the  great 
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basin  is  17  acres,  and  that  of  the  small  one  7 acres  They 
are  now  converted  into  commercial  docks,  and  are  lined  with 
capacious  warehouses.  The  harbor  t’uus  formed  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world : it  admits  vessels  of  any  size,  and  can 
easily  hold  1000.  The  principal  manufactures  of  the  city 
are  black  silks  and  velvets,  for  which  it  is  particularly 
famed.  Cotton,  linen,  lace,  carpets,  hats,  and  cutlery  are 
also  manufactured  to  a considerable  extent.  There  are  al.so 
sugar  refineries,  and  a good  deal  of  ship-building.  The  trade 
and  commerce  of  Antwerp  are  extensive,  and  for  hides  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  markets  in  Europe.  The  number 
of  foreign  vessels  that  arrived  there  in  1846  was  1970;  ton- 
nage, 286,474.  The  passenger  traffic  in  Antwerp  is  also  very 
considerable,  between  4000  and  5000  arriving  annually 
from  England  by  the  steam-packets,  of  which  there  are  9 
plying  between  Antwerp,  Hull,  and  London.  It  has.  more- 
over. become  an  important  point  of  embarkation  for  emi- 
grants, 15,170  having  .sailed  from  this  port  in  1846.  Ant- 
werp is  a very  ancient  city,  and  had  a much  larger  popula- 
tion and  a much  more  extensive  foreign  trade  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  than  now.  It  was  then 
the  great  centre  of  European  commerce;  its  inhabitants 
numbered  200.000,  and  if  we  may  believe  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  different  writers,  500  vessels  daily  entered  its 
port,  and  about  2500  ordinarily  lay  at  anchor  there. — Balhi. 
Pop.  in  1862.  117,324. 

ANTWERP,  a frontier  province  of  Belgium;  bounded 
N.  by  Holland,  E.  by  Limbourg,  S.  by  South  Brabant,  W.  by 
East  Flanders.  Area,  1094  .sqimre  miles.  Pop.  (1849)413,82  i. 
Surface  mostly  level;  principal  rivers,  the  Scheldt  and  its 
affluents  the  Nethe  and  the  Dyle.  In  the  N.  are  extensive 
heaths;  elsewhere  the  soil  is  fertile.  Products  comprise 
corn,  hemp.  hops,  madder,  pine  timber,  and  turf.  IManufac- 
tures  comprise  lace,  cotton,  silk,  and  tobacco.  It  is  divided 
into  the  three  arrondissements  of  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  and 
Turnhout.  its  chief  cities;  besides  which,  the  town  of  Lierre 
is  in  this  province. 

ANTWERP,  a post-town.ship  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Jefferson  co..  New  York,  with  a village  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  3313. 

ANTWERP,  a post-village  of  Paulding  co..  Ohio,  on  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  about  20  miles  N.E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

ANTWERP,  a township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop  1021. 

AN-UNG-HOY/,  an  island  of  China,  in  the  Canton  River, 
opposite  Tycocktow  Island,  bounds  with  Chucupee  Island, 
the  entrance  of  the  Boca  Tigris,  on  the  E.  It  was  strongly 
defended  by  the  Chinese  during  the  late  war,  but.  with  the 
rest  of  the  Bogue  forts,  its  strongholds  were  taken  by  the 
British,  February  25,  1841 ; and  its  works  were  subsequently 
destroved. 

ANURADTTAPURA,  a-noo-rii-d’hit-poo'ra,  ANAKA.IA- 
POORA,  i-n^-ri-jd-pooh'^,  or  ANURAJ.4P00RA,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  now  a mass  of  ruins. 
It  lies  45  miles  S.E.  of  Anipo.  and  48  miles  N.  of  Dambool, 
on  the  road  between  these  two  places. 

ANVERS,  the  French  name  of  Antwerp,  which  see. 

ANVIL,  a po.sUofflce  of  Clark  co.,  Arkansas. 

ANIVICK,  an^ik  or  antwick,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

ANWOTTT.  an'oth  or  anNvoth,  a parish  of  Scotland,  7 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Kirkcudbright. 

ANXIOUS  BAY,  South  Australia.  Lat.  32°  12' S.;  Ion. 
134°  15'  E. 

ANXUR.  See  Terr.acina. 

ANZA,  dnJzd.  a river  of  Piedmont,  in  Ossola,  rises  on  the 
E.  side  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  falls  into  the  Tosa. 

ANZARBA.  dn-zaRdid,  (anc.  Ca’sare/a  AngusHa,)  a town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Adama.  on  the  Jyhoon,  (anc. 
Pjirlantus.)  35  miles  N.E.  of  Adana,  and  formerly  a residence 
of  the  Christian  princes  of  Antioch. 

ANZASCA,  VAL  D’,  vdl  ddn-zdsd<d.  a valley  of  Piedmont, 
province  of  Domo  d’Ossola.  It  is  picturesque  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, and  remarkable  for  its  vegetation,  its  magnificent  cas- 
cades, and  its  views  of  Monte  Rosa.  The  beauty  of  the 
women  of  this  valley  has  been  remarked  by  all  travellers. 
Gold-mines  have  been  worked  in  it  since  the  time  of  the 
Romans. 

ANZERMA  or  ANCERMA,  dn-s&R'md,  a town  of  South 
America,  New  Granada,  170  miles  N.N.E.  of  Popayan,  neai 
the  liver  Cauca. 

ANZI.  dn'zee.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata,  on 
a mountain.  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  3297. 

ANZIN.  ftNc'zSN«\  a town  of  France,  department  of  N'^rd. 
on  the  railway  from  Douai  to  Valenciennes,  1 mile  N W ol 
Valenciennes.  Pep.  (1852)  5006.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
greatest  coal-works  in  France,  and  has  iron  foundries  and 
glass-works. 

A.NZO,  I’ORTO  D’.  poR^to  d^n'zo.  a small  seaport  on  thf 
5Iediterranean.  34  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rome.  On  a promontory 
overlooking  the  port  are  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Aniium, 
birthplace  of  Nero  and  Caligula. 

A.NZOOAN.  ANZOUAN.  or  ANZUAN,  or  IIINZUAN,  ao 
island  in  Mozambique  Channel.  See  .Iohann.a. 

AOlZ,  ^-o-eethJ,  almost  d-weeth',  a town  of  Spain,  Navarro 
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on  the  right  bank  cf  the  Irati,  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pamplona. 
Pop.  884,  chiefly  agricultural. 

AOh'lA,  a-ohie-a,  a post-office  of  Wilkes  co.,  Georgia,  44 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 

AOK,  d'or,  or  AUJt,  6wr,or  POO'LO-AUll,  a small  island  in 
the  China  Sea,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Malay  peninsula,  from 
which  it  is  about  47  miles  distant.  Lat.  2”  ‘2d'  N.;  Ion.  Il4° 
J4'  E. 

AOSTA,  i-os'td,  (anc.  AngusUa  Pra’toh-ia,)  a town  of  Pied- 
mont, capital  of  the  division  on  the  right  l ank  of  the  Dora, 
49  miles  N.N.W.  of  Turin.  Pop.7120.  It  is  well  built.andits 
houses  are  iiiterspersed  with  gardens.  Among  its  buildings 
are  a Gof  hie  cathedral,  the  remainsof  a Roman  amphitheatre, 
and  a fine  triumphal  arch.  Trade  in  cheese,  leather,  hemp, 
and  wine.  A meteorological  observatory  has  recently  been 
established  at  Aosta,  in  lat.  45°  44'  10"  N.,  Ion.  7°  20'  1‘2" 
9"''  E.  The  rich  valley  of  Aosta  is  celebrated  for  its  immense 
forests  of  pines,  extensive  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
silver,  and  marble  quarries. 

AOUS.  See  VoYUss.v. 

AOUSTE,  d'oost/,  (anc.  Jugiifsta,}  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Drome,  on  the  Drome,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Die,  with 
oil  and  paper-mills.  Pop.  1148.  This  was  a Roman  colony 
in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

APACHE  (^-pM  hiV)  INDIANS,  a predatory  tribe  inhabit- 
ing the  IV.  part  of 'Texas,  and  the  S.  part  of  New  Mexico. 

APAE,  i'pee,  or  APEE,a  small  island  of  the  New  llebride.s, 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  l6°  36'  S. ; Ion.  168°  16'  E. 

APALACHEE.  See  Appalachee. 

APALACHICOLA.  See  Appal.vchicola. 

APAM,  d'pdnP,  a province  of  Africa,  Gold  Coast,  belonging 
to  Holland,  with  the  fort  of  Lijdzaamheit,  in  lat.  5°  12'  3u" 
N.,  Ion.  0°  41'  30"  W.  Pop.  of  district  estimated  at  356  able 
to  bear  arms. 

APAMAMA,  d-p^-m3/mJ,  an  island  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  one  of  the  Gilbert  Isles,  or  Kingsmill  group,  in  lat. 
0°  30'  S.,  Ion.  173°  54'  W. 

APANORMIA,  d-pd-nor-mee'd,  or  APONORMERIA,  d-po- 
nor-md-ree/d,  a town  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  San- 
torin,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Scauro. 
Lat.  36°  38'  N.;  Ion.  25°  ‘28'  E. 

Al’AKl,  d-pd-ree^  a town  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  in  the 
Philippines,  at  its  N.  extremity  on  the  coast. 

APATIN,  d-pd-teenC  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bacs,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  S.  of  Baja.  Pop.  7166,  who  trade 
in  hemp,  madder,  woad,  and  silk. 

AFEE  or  API.  See  Ap.ve. 

APELDOOllN,  d/-pel-d6Rn\  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
i!\  the  firovince  of  Gelderlaud,  on  the  Grift,  an  affluent  of 
the  Vssel,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Arnhem,  has  extensive  paper 
mills  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  756. 

APENNINES,  ap'en-ninz',  (It.  Ajypcnvinn,  dp-pd-nee'no. 
anc.  Apeniiilnus  Mans.)  a mountain  chain  which  detaches 
itself  from  the  IMaritime  Alps,  in  about  Ion.  9°  E..  having  a 
general  direction  first  from  W.  to  E..  nearly  parallel  with  Ihe 
Pennine  and  Leopontine  Alps,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  valley  of  the  Po.  In  about  Ion.  12°  E.  the  chain  tuims 
towards  the  S.,  and  traverses  the  Italian  peninsula  through- 
out its  entire  length  to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  sepaiuting 
near  the  S.  extremity  so  as  to  embrace  the  Gulf  of  'Taran- 
to. 'The  principal  branch  traverses  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, separating  the  waters  which  How  to  the  .Mediterranean 
from  tho.se  which  fall  into  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas. 
The  entire  length  of  the  chain  is  about  866  miles.  The 
Apennines  often  present  rounded  tops  and  a uniform  crest, 
w'hence  branches  descend  to  the  coasts,  between  which,  val- 
leys, such  as  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  'Tiber,  open  into  ex- 
tensive plains.  But  the  S.  slope  of  that  part  of  the  chain 
which  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  is  composed  of  escarpments 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea.  Among  the  detached 
portions  of  the  Apennines  are  the  mountains  of  Piombino  in 
'Tuscany,  .Mount  Albano  near  Rome,  and  Mount  Vesuvius 
near  .Naples.  M.  Bruguiere  proposes  to  distinguish  the 
mountains  in  Sicily  by  the  name  of  the  Insular  .Apennines. 
None  of  the  summits  attain  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow, 
although  snow  lies  on  Monte  Corno  during  9 months  in  the 
year.  .Mount  Etna,  (which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing a part  of  the  Apenuine  system,)  and  Monte  Coi  no,  in 
Abruzzo  Ultra,  are  the  highest  points  of  the  chain;  the 
former  having  an  elevation  of  abont  16.875  feet,  the 
latter  of  9519  feet.  'The  other  principal  summits  are 
.Monte  Cimone,  in  the  N.  Apennine.s,  6975  feet,  and 
Mi  fite  Amaro.  summit  of  the  Monte  Majclla  in  the  S. 
Apennines,  9131  teet,  but  the  chain  in  general  is  of  much 
louer  elevation.  'The  S.W.  part  is  a vast  volcanic  region 
comi)rising  Vesuvius,  the  only  active  volcano  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  many  thermal  springs.  On  the  N.  is 
the  volcanic  mass  of  Voltore  near  Melfi.  'The  constitution 
of  the  chain  is  chiefly  calcareous;  pi  imary  rocks  are  found 
only  at  the  two  extremities,  in  I’iedmont  and  Calabria.  It 
Is  poor  in  metals;  iron  occurs  in  f inall  quantities,  and  ex- 
tensive saliferous  deposites  occur  near  Cosenza ; but  the  cele- 
bratcM  marble  of  Carrara,  Seravezza  and  Sienna  constitutes 
the  chief  ri(hes  of  the  Apennines.  Below  3‘260  feet  in  eleva- 
tion the  flanks  of  the  principal  chain  are  covered  with  a 
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varied  vegetation,  of  which  the  orange,  citron,  olive,  and 
palm  form  the  lower  zone;  but  foi’ests  are  lare  in  the  Apen- 
nines. Above  3266  feet,  the  mountains  are  geneially  aria 
and  devoid  of  vegetation. 

Getnrul  Agpcct. — '1  he  Apennines  do  not  present  the  pyra- 
midal jH-aks  ol  the  Alps,  the  cloudy  te.ps  of  the  Tyrenees.  or 
the  scai'jied  walls  ai  d lu.iizoiital  lines  of  the  .luia.  'The 
forms  presented  by  them  are.  however,  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
'The  .sub-A])ennines  aie  undulating  and  r(  unded  in  their 
contour,  wliile  the  main  chain  is  distinguished  by  features 
much  more  marked  and  irregular. 

Al'ENRADE,  ^-pen-iAMeh,  a seaport  town  of  Denmark, 
din  hy  of  Sleswick,  on  a fiord  of  the  same  name  in  the  l.ittk- 
Belt.  35  miles  N.  of  Sleswick.  Lat.  55°  2'  4(/'  N.;  Ion. 
9°  25'  12"  E.  Chief  industry  in  agricultural  pK  dine,  ship- 
building, and  the  transpc/rt  of  gol  ds.  7t)  vessels  1 elong  to 
the  port,  in  1846,  36  ships  from  Aiumrade  entered  the  ports 
of  Rio  Janeiro  and  Montevideo.  Top.  4106. 

APES'THttRPE,  aipsRhorp  or  APPLET'!  HUltPE,  ap'pelz 
thorp,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

Al'IIRoDl'TOPOLlS.  See  Atheh. 

APIA,  d'pe-d,  a village  and  harbour  in  the  island  of  Upolu 
or  Uahtooah,  one  of  the  Samoan  group  in  the  South  Tacific 
Ocean.  Lat.  14°  2' S.;  Ion.  171°  21' W.  'The  harbor  is  small, 
but  safe.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  whalers. 

APICE,  d'pee-cha.  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  ol 
Principato  Ultra,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  3566. 

APLERRECK,  iPpler-lAk', a village  of  Prussia,  in  West- 
phalia, 5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Dortmund.  Pop.  1118. 

APLEY,  apdee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

APO,  d/po,  or  APH’O,  an  island  and  .shoal.  Strait  of  Min- 
doro, Malay  Archipelago,  both  situated  between  the  island 
of  Mindoro  and  that  of  Busvagon,  the  N.  point  of  the  ter- 
mer being  in  lat.  12°  39'  N.,  Ion.  1‘26°  28'  E. 

APO.  d'po,  a small  island  otf  the  S.  extremity  of  Negros 
Island,  one  of  the  Philippines,  in  lat.  9°  N.,  Ion.  123°  E. 

A POL  AC^ON , a town  ship  of  Sus(iuehanna  CO.,  Pen  n sy  1 vania. 

APOLDA,  d-poPdd,  a town  of  Central  Germany.  Saxe-M  ei- 
mar,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Weimar,  on  the  railway  from  Weimar 
to  Bei  lin.  Pop.  4660.  It  has  mineral  spi  iugs,  and  manufac- 
tories of  hosiery. 

A POLIMA,  d-po-lee^mi,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Naviga- 
tor’s I.slands;lat.  13°  49'  S.,  Ion.  172°  3'  W. 

APOLLINOPOLIS-MAGNA.  See  Edfoo. 

APOL'LO,  a post-borough  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Kiskiminetas  River,  42  miles  N.E.  of  Pittsburg.  'The 
Penn.sylvania  Canal  passes  through  the  place.  Pop.  in 
1860,  449. 

APOLLONIA,  i-pol-lo'ne-a,  or  AMANAIIEA,  d-m3-nd-ha'S, 
a district,  cape,  and  fort  in*  North-west  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  Ashantee  country.  'The  district  between  the  rivers 
Ankober  and  Assinee  is  about  53  miles  in  length  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  from  16  to  15  miles  in  breadth.  Its  coast  line  con- 
sists of  a straight,  sandy  beach,  behind  which  is  an  undu- 
lating range  of  highland.  Cape  Apollonia  is  in  lat.  4°  59' 
N.,  Ion.  2°  35'  W.  Fort  Apollonia,  a British  settlement,  and 
the  first  Eui'opean  fort  met  with  after  leaving  fcierra  Leone, 
stands  on  the  beach,  about  4 miles  from  the  cape. 

APOLOBAMBA,  d-po-lo-bimdl,  or  APOLABAMBA,  a towm 
of  Bolivia,  capital  of  a province  or  district  of  its  own  name, 
on  a tributary  of  the  Beni,  165  miles  N.  of  La  Paz. 

APONORMERIA.  See  Apa.vormi.v. 

APOS^'TLES’  ISLANDS,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where 
it  joins  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  Cape  Deseado;  lat.  .52°  34'  S., 
Ion.  75°  6'  W.  'They  are  twelve  in  number,  a circumstance 
from  which  they  have  obtained  their  name. 

APPALACHEE,  ap-p;i-lah'chee.  a small  river  of  Georgi.o. 
rises  in  Gwinnett  county,  and,  flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Oco- 
nee about  8 miles  S.W.  of  Greeiisborough. 

APPALACHEE  or  APALACHEE  (ap-a-lah/chee)  RIVER, 
a name  sometimes  given  to  an  arm  of  Appalachee  Bay.  See 
St  IMark^s 

APPALACHEE  BAY,  a large,  open  bay  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Florida;  lat. 36°  N.,  Ion. 84°  15' W.  Breadth, about  96  miles ; 
extent  inland,  50  miles. 

APPALACHIAN  (ap-pa-l,Vche-an)  MOUNTAINS,  also  call- 
ed ALLEGHANY  MOUNTAlNS.’the  general  appellation  of 
the  vast  mountain  system  in  the  .south-eastern  part  of  North 
America,  extending,  under  various  names,  from  Maine  south- 
westward  to  the  northern  part  of  Alabama.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, near  the  Northern  termination  of  this  chain,  it  is  less 
than  166  miles  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  it  gradually 
diverges  as  it  advances  southward,  so  that  towards  its 
southern  extremity  it  is  about  360  miles  from  the  sea.  1 n 
New  England  and  New  York,  the  chain  is  somewhat  broken 
and  irregular,  many  of  the  ridges  of  which  it  is  compnsed 
running  nearly  N.  and  S.  But  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Southern  State.s,  the  different  ranges  are  more  continuous, 
and.  for  the  most  part,  nearly  parallel  to  the  general  direo 
lion  of  the  entire  chain.  The  name  Alleghany  .Mountains 
is  more  commonly  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  Appalachian 
system  lying  S.  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania, 
although  it  is  often  extended  to  the  mountains  in  the  N.W'. 
part  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  S.  and  E.  parts  of  New  York, 
including  the  Catskill.  But  as  the  chain  is  scarcely  less  in- 
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tern  pled  by  the  Delaware  than  hy  the  IIudi3on.  it  seems 
•lifhc  lit  to  assif^n  any  reason  why  the  mountains  of  New 
Enijlind  should  not  he  included  under  this  {reneral  appella- 
tion as  well  as  those  of  New  York.  To  avoid  confusion  of 
□ anies.  it  would  be  better  always  to  u.se  Appalachian  to 
denote  the  entire  mountain  system. 

'I’he  highest  summits  of  the  Appalachian  chain  are  Mount 
Mitchkli,.  in  North  Carolina.  C470  feet.  Mount  Washington, 
In  New  Hampshire.  6226  feet,  and  Mount  Tahawus,  (or  Mount 
Marcy,)  in  New  York,  5467  feet  above  the  sea.  These  w'ill  he 
more  fully  noticed  under  their  respective  heads. 

AFl’ALACIIICOLA.  ap'pa-lah'che-koda.  a river  of  Florida, 
formed  by  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint,  wliich  unite  at  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  Georstia.  It  flows  southward  throujih 
Florida,  and.  after  a course  of  about  100  miles,  empties  itself 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Ihrouah  a hay  of  its  own  name.  It 
Is  navijrahle  for  steamtioats  throuiih  its  whole  cour.se. 

A l’l’.\  L.tCIIICOLA  BAY,  of  Florida,  between  St.  George’s 
Island  and  the  mainland.  Th<^  entrance  is  indicated  by  a 
fixed  light  at  the  N.W.  point  of  George  Island. 

Al’l’AL.YCIIlCOLA,  a po.st-town.  port  of  entry,  and  capi- 
tal of  Ki-anklin  co.,  Florida,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
Rame  name,  (which  Hows  through  Appalachicola  Bay  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.)  135  miles  S.W.  of  Tallahas.see.  The 
harbor  is  accessible  by  steamboats  from  the  gulf,  and  large 
quantities  of  cotton  are  shipped  here.  It  contains  2 churches, 

I iiewsp.iper  office,  and  numerous  stores  &c.  Pop.  1904. 

AFPAbAClIIN  or  Al’ALAClIIN,  ap-p:i-lah'chin,  a post- 
office  of  Tioga  co..  New  Yoi'k. 

AIM’A.NOJSH.  ap'pa-noos^  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Iowa, 
bordt  ringon  Mis.souri.  has  an  area  of  492  S(iuare  miles.  The 
Chariton  River  Hows  diagonally  thnmgh  the  county.  It  is 
drained,  also,  by  the  South  fork  of  Chariton,  and  by  IValnut 
and  Cooper  Creeks.  The.  suidace  is  rolling  or  nearly  level; 
the  st)il  is  fertile,  but  mostly  uncultivated.  Large  beds  of 
stone  coal  are  found  in  several  places.  The  county  contains 
numerous  prairies,  and  many  of  the  streams  are  bordered  by 
tracts  of  timber.  Chariton  River  furnishes  ample  water- 
power. First  settled  about  the  year  1S45.  Capital,  Ceutre- 
ville.  Pop.  11,9.31. 

.A.PPA.\0.)SE,  a village  of  Hancock  co.,  in  the  W.  part  of 
Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  6 uiiles  N.K.  of 
Nauvoo. 

A PPrlLTFiRN,  dp'pel-t^Rn',  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Geldei'land,  dj  miles  S.S.W.  of  Druten.  Pop. 
2326. 

APPENIVKIER,  ^p'pen-wPer.  a town  of  Baden,  on  the 
railw.ay  between  Kehl  and  Carlsruhe,  8 miles  E.  of  Kehl. 
Po)).  1364. 

API’ENZFLL.  tip-p^’nt-sflP.  a canton  in  the  N.E.  of  Swit- 
zerland. wh'illv  surrounded  by  the  canton  St.  Gall.  Area, 
153  stpiare  miles.  Pop.  (I860)  60.431  It  is  subdivided  into 
the  Outer  and  Inner  Rhodes,  the  former  having  4S.431  inha- 
bitants, nearly  all  I'rotestaiits,  and  the  latter  12,000,  nearly 
all  Roman  Catholics.  Surface  mountainous,  especially  in 
the  S..  whei'e  .Mount  Sentis  has  an  elevation  of  8232  feet, 
and  the  lowest  part  of  the  surface  is  1300  feet  in  height. 
Chief  rivei-.  the  Sittern.  which  runs  through  its  centre.  The 
inhaliitants  of  Inner  Rhodes  are  mostly  agriculturists;  in 
Outer  Rh'ides.  cotton  and  linen  weaving,  embroideiang,  and 
dyeing  are  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  Capital  of 
Inner  Rhodes,  Ajipenzell.  P<  p.  3200.  Capita!  of  Outer 
Rhodes.  Trogeu.  Pop.  2500.  The  government,  in  both  suls 
divisions.  is  vested  in  a grand  council,  which  meets  the 
assembled  nni)ulation  once  a year  for  legislative  business. 
Appeiizell  holds  the  13th  place  in  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
and  contiibutes  972  men  to  its  army.  Chief  towns.  Tro-  I 
gen,  G.ais.  and  llerisau  in  Outer,  and  Appenzell  in  Inner 
Rhodes. Inhab.  Appenzeller.  ap-pjiit-sh'ler 

APPE.VZdLL.  a town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  Inner 
Rhodes,  in  the  above  canton,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sittern, 

6 miles  S.  of  St.  Gall.  Pop. 2,910, mostly  Roman  Catholics. 
It  is  dirty,  and  ill  built:  has  many  religious  edifices,  a coun- 
cil-house. an  arsenal,  baths,  bleaching  gi-ounds,  and  a trade 
iu  linen  fabrics. 

AP'PERSO.VS,  a posboffice  of  Charles  City  co.,  Yirginia. 

APPl.\NO.  3p-pe-dfiio,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  20  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Milan.  Pop.  2117. 

AP'Pl.N,  a wild  district  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Argyle- 
shire,  on  Loch  lannhe,  formerly  the  country  of  the  Stew- 
arts. 26  miles  N.Wb  of  Inverary. 

APPI.NGEDAM,  3p'i>ing-ha-ditm',  a town  of  Netherlands, 
14  miles  N.E.  of  Groningen,  on  a canal  which. joins  it  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Fans.  3 miles  distant.  Pop.  1900. 

A PPLEB.\CHSV1  LLE,  ap'pel-baks/vil',  a post-office  of 
Bucks  CO..  Pennsylvania. 

APPLEBY,  ap'p  l-be,  (probably  theanc.  Abdlluba,)  a muni- 
ciyial  borough  and  market-town  of  England.  ca[)ilal  of  the 
CO.  of  Westmoreland,  on  the  Eden,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Penrith. 
Pop.  250  I.  The  town  is  on  a hill-slope,  crowned  by  a castle, 
and  almost  encircled  by  the  river,  over  which  an  old  stone 
bridge  leads  to  the  suburb  Bond'.zate.  It  is  irregularly  built, 
but  has  many  good  houses.  Chief  edifices.  )he  castle,  (which, 
under  the  heroic  Lady  Pembroke,  long  held  out  against  the 
Parliamentary  army,  and  now  belongs  to  her  descendant. 
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the  Earl  of  Thanet;)  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  town 
and  shire  halls,  a grammar  school,  founded  in  1574,  and  St, 
Anne's  Hospital  for  Widow.s,  founded,  in  1654,  by  Lady  Pem- 
broke. Previous  to  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
franchised, it  sent  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  assizes  for  the  county,  and  of  gyuarter  and 
petty  sessions. 

APPLEBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

APPLEBY,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Derby  and  Lei- 
cester. 

APPLE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio,  99  miles 
E.  of  Columbus. 

APPLE  CREEK,  Illinois,  falls  into  the  Illinois  River  in 
Green  county. 

APPLE  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Cape  Girardeau  co., Mis- 
souri, 170  miles  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

APPLE  CREEK,  a small  stream  of  Henry  co.,  in  the  W. 
part  of  Missouri,  falls  into  Grand  River,  an  affluent  of  the 
Osage  River. 

AP/PLECROSS^,  a very  extensive  maritime  parish  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  of  Ross. 

AP'PLEDORE^  a .small  seaport  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 
parish  of  Northampton,  on  the  Torridge,  at  its  mouth  in 
Barnstaple  Bay,  2^  miles  N.  of  Bideford.  It  is  resorted  to  in 
summer  as  a bathing-place,  and  has  a harbor  subordinate  to 
the  poi't  of  Barnstaple. 

APPLEDORE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Kent,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Tenterden. 

APPLEDRAM,  ap'pT-dram,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Sussex. 

APPLEDURWELL,  ap'p’l-dur%el,  a hamlet  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  parish  of  Godshill,  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Newport.  A 
noble  mansion  here,  built  by  Sir  R.  Worsley,  contains  a fine 
collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities. 

APPLEGARTH,  ap'pT-gartht,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Dumfries. 

APPLE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

APPLE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Alabama. 

APPLE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio. 

APPLE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa. 

APPLE  RIVER,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Illinois,  rises  in  Jo 
Daviess  county,  and  flowing  in  a southerly  course  with  a 
very  winding  channel,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Carroll  county. 

A P P LES 1 1 .\  lY,ap'p’l-shaw,pnrish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

APtPLETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

APPLETO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

APPLETON,  a lowii.sliip  of  Knox  co.,  Maine,  25  miles  E, 
by  S.  of  Augusta  Poj).  1573. 

APPLETON,  a post  township  in  Licking  co.,  Ohio. 

APPLETON,  a small  post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Illinois,  12 
miles  N.E.  of  Pinckney ville. 

APPLETO.N,  a i)ost-village,  capital  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wis- 
consin. on  the  Neenah  or  Fox  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  and 
North  M’estern  Railroad.  37  miles  N.  of  Fond  du  Luc,  and  27 
miles  S.4V.  of  Green  Bay.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
lilateau  about  70  feet  above  the  river,  near  the  rai)ids  called 
the  Grand  Chute.  It  is  the  seat  of  Lawrence  University 
and  c.ontains  several  churches.  The  river  here  has  a natu- 
ral fall  of  49  feet,  and  affords  immense  water-power.  Apjde- 
ton  has  communication  by  steamboats  with  Lake  Michigan 
on  the  E.,  and  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  W.  It  has  1 
jiaper-mill,  1 woollen  factory,  1 tannery,  1 iron  foundry,  1 
rake  factory,  4 flouriiig-mills,  1 barrel  I'actory,  and  1 mauu- 
factorv  of  farming  implements.  Pop.  in  1860,  2345. 

APPLETON,  a posi-iilfice  ol  Cape  Girardi^aii  co  , Missouri. 

I AI’PLETON-LE-STREET,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

APPLETON-ON-WISK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

A PG’LI  .NG,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an  area 
of  1060  sijuare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by 
the  Altamaha  River,  and  drained  by  Little  Santilla  River 
and  Hurricane  Creek.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil 
sandy  and  poor.  Named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Daniel  Appling, 
an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812.  Canit.al.  Holmesville.  Pop. 
4190;  of  whom  3445  were  free,  and  745  slaves. 

APPLING,  a post-office  of  Jetferson  co..  New  York. 

APPLING,  a post-village,  capital  of  Columbia  co.,  Georgia, 
23  miles  W.  of  .Augusta,  is  in  a declining  condition.  It  has 
a court-house,  academy,  and  a few  shops. 

APPODl,  ^p-po-deet,  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio 
Grande-do-Norte.  It  rises  in  lat.  6°  25'  S.,  flows  N.N.E.,  and 
falb-i  into  111-  Atlantic  in  lat.  4°  32'  S.  after  a course  of  15o  m. 

APPOLGNIA.  See  Apollon  I A. 

APPO.M.\TTO.X,  ap-pcvmathox,  a river  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Virginia,  rises  in  Appomattox  county,  and  flowing  in  .a 
general  eastward  direction,  forms  the  boun  lary  between 
several  counties  on  each  side,  passes  by  the  city  of  Peters- 
burg, and  enters  the  .James  River  at  City  Point.  Large  ves 
sels  ascend  to  Petersburg,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth 
and  batteaus  to  Farmville,  perhaps  lOO  milas  further. 
Length  estimated  at  150  mile.s. 

APPOMATTOX,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. has  an  area  of  260  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  James  River  and  Canal,  and  drained  by  the 
sources  of  the  Appomattox  River,  from  which  the  name  is 
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terived.  The  surCice  is  diversified  by  several  small  ranp^es 
)f  mountains,  and  covered  with  extensive  forests.  The  soil 
IS  generally  fertile  It  is  intersected  by  the  South  Side  Hail- 
road,  extending  ft  /m  Hetersburg  to  Lynchburg.  A plank- 
road  has  latelv  bjen  laid  in  the  county.  Capital,  Clover 
Hill.  Hop.  s8S9;  of  whom  4-289  were  free,  and  4600  slaves. 

AHH.iMATTOX  DEPOT,  a post-onice  of  Powhatan  co., 
Viruinia. 

AH'HONGtor  PADANG,  pJ'ddng',  one  of  the  three  large 
stands  N.K.  of  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
licca.  about  90  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Singapore. 

A I’HOQUIX'NIMINK,  a small  creek  of  New  Castle  co., 
Delaware,  flows  eastward  into  Delaware  Bay. 

AHPOQUINNI.MI.VK,  a hundred  of  Newcastle  co.,  Dela- 
ware, has  a population  of  41 62. 

AHRICKNA,  d-pre-ch.Vni,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Capitanata.  23  miles  N.N.W.  of  Foggia.  Pop.  4560. 

APR1GLI-\N0,  A-preel-y^no,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Citra,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  1000. 

APS,  dps,  (anc.  AVba  Aagiixlta^.)  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Ardeche,  12  miles  S.  of  Privas.  It  was  for- 
merly important,  and  has  many  Roman  antiquities. 

APSlllillON,  dp-shd-ron',  written  also  APCIIERON  and 
ABCllKRGN,  a peninsula  in  the  Russian  dominions, 
Georgia,  extends  for  40  miles  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
terminates  in  Cape  Apsheron.  Lat.  40°  32'  N.;  Ion.  50°  12' 
F.  It  forms  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Caucasian  chain,  and 
is  of  calcareous  formation.  Its  soil  is  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  inflammable  gas.  and  it  is  famous  as  the  place 
of  the  sacred  flame,  so  highly  venerated  by  the  fire-wor- 
shippers of  Asia.  See  Atesiiua.  About  237,000  poods  of 
black  naphtha,  and  864  white  naphtha  are  obtained  an- 
nually in  this  peninsula;  besides  1000  poods  of  saffron,  300 
of  madder,  aud  150,000  of  salt.  On  its  S.  coast  is  the  port 
of  Bakoo. 

APSLEY  (apsfiee)  RIVER,  East  Australia,  N.  of  the  co- 
lony of  New  South  Wales,  rises  near  lat.  bl°  S.,  and  Ion. 
151°  40'  E.,  flows  generally  eastward,  and  enters  the  ocean 
under  the  name  of  McLeay  River,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Port 
Mac(|uarrie. 

AP'SLEY  STRAIT,  Timor  Sea,  is  between  Melville  and 
Bathurst  Islands,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Australia.  Length.  46 
miles;  breadth  varies  from  H to  4 miles;  and  depth  of  chan- 
nel, from  8 to  24  fiithoms.  Shores  on  both  sides  low,  and 
bordered  by  mangroves.  A British  settlement,  now  aban- 
doned. was  made  at  F'ort  Douglas,  on  the  strait,  in  1824. 

APSORUS.  See  Lossini. 

APT,  dpt,  (anc.  ApUa  JuHia,)  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  on  the  Calavon.  29  miles  E.S.E.  of  Avig- 
non. Pop.  (1852)  5170.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  and  has 
a curious  cathedral  and  many  Roman  antiiiuities.  with 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  earthenware, 
and  confectionery.  It  was  embellished  by  Caesar,  whence 
its  surname  Julia. 

APULIA,  d-puffe-a,  or  LA  PUGLIA,  Id  pooFyd,  an  ancient 
province  of  Southern  Italy,  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
Graecia  Magna,  now  forming  the  three  Neapolitan  provinces 
of  Caijifanata.  Bari,  Otranto,  and  part  of  Basilicata.  A por- 
tion of  file  territory  is  still  called  La  Puglia. 

APULL\.  a post-office  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York,  124 
miles  W.  of  Albany. 

A PURE,  d-pooh'd,  a river  of  Venezuela,  and  one  of  the 
chief  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco,  rises  in  the  Andes  of  New 
Gi-an.ada.  near  lat.  7°  N.,  and  Ion.  72°  W..  flows  genei-ally 
eastward,  and  joins  the  Orinoco  in  lat.  7°  40'  N.,  and  Ion. 
66°  45'  W.  .A.filuents,  including  the  Portuguesa  and  Gua- 
rico.  are  mo.sily  from  the  N.  On  it  are  the  towns  of  Nutiaas 
and  San  Fernando. 

APURI.M.\C,  d-poo-re-mdk^,  a river  of  South  Americ.a. 
ri.ses  in  a lake  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  in  lat.  15°  .38'  S..  Ion. 
76°  25'  W..  among  the  savannas  of  the  plain  of  Condoroma. 
It  flows  through  a mountainous  country  in  a N.  direction, 
and  joining  the  Ucay  or  Vilcamayu.  in  lat.  9°  15'  S..  Ion.  72° 
30'  W..  forms  the  Ucayale,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Am.azon.  Its  whole  course,  till  it  meets  the  Ucay,  is  be- 
tween 560  and  600  miles. 

.\.Q  U .\C K .‘V  N OC K,  New  .Jersey.  See  Acquackanoncx. 

AQU.E  AUGUST.E.  See  Dax. 

AQU.E  LA'f.E.  See  Igual.ada. 

AGU.E  SEXTUE.  See  Aix. 

AQUAMBO  or  .AQUAMBOE,  d-kwdm'b6^  written  also 
AK.A.MBOE.  a country  of  Africa,  Upper  Guinea,  E.  of  the 
fiver  Volta,  witli  a town  of  the  same  name. 

AQU.APIM.  d-kwd-peem/ or  d-kwd-peeNc/,  a maritime  state 
of  Africa.  Upper  Guinea,  in  about  lat.  6°  N..  and  Ion.  0°, 
having  S.  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Soil  rather  barren  near  the 
coast,  but  fertile  inland.  It  is,  however,  very  little  culti- 
vated, and  the  inhabitants  live  mostly  .on  yams  and  dried 
fish.  They  have  some  domestic  manufactures,  but  most  of 
fne  woven  fabrics  in  use  are  of  English  manufacture,  and 
Are  paid  for  in  palm-oil  and  gold  dust. 

AQUARA.  d-kwd'rd.  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Princi- 
pato  Citra.  164  miles  S.S.E.  of  Campagna.  Pop.  2030. 

AQU.AS'CO,  a post-office  of  Prince  George’s  co.,  Maryland. 

AQUI.  See  Aotjn. 
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AQUT.A,  a-kwi'a,  a postroffice  of  Stafford  co.,  Virginia. 

AQUIA  CREEK,  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia,  flows  through 
Stafford  co.  into  the  Potomac.  It  is  navigable  for  schooners 
several  miles  from  its  mouth. 

AQUI  LA,  d'kwe-lii,  a fortified  city  of  Naples,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  on  the  Aterno,  58  mileV 
N.E.  of  Rome.  Pop.  11,169.  This  is  one  of  the  be.st  built 
and  most  commercial  cities  in  the  kingdom.  1 1 was  m uch 
injured  by  earthcjuakes  in  1688,  1703,  and  1706;  on  its 
reconstruction  only  1 bastion  of  the  ancient  foi  tilicat'on 
was  preserved.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens,  and  6 yearly 
fairs.  Aijuila  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Auiitcrhiuin,  the  birthplace  of  Sal- 
lust. some  vestiges  of  which  city  are  still  traceable. 

AQUI  LA,  a-kwiPa,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Georgia. 

AQUILE.7A.  ^-que-la/yd,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  go 
vernment  of  Triest,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  22  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Triest.  Pop.  1600.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
this  was  the  centre  of  commerce  bet  ween  the  N.  and  S.  of 
Europe;  its  population  was  reckoned  at  10,060  before  it  was 
taken  and  burned  by  Attila.  It  was  then  called  the  second 
Home,  and  the  Emperor  Augustus  often  resided  in  it 
Many  remains  of  antiquity  are  found  in  its  vicinity. 

AQUINO,  d-kweehio.  (anc.  Aquihmm,  a town  aiuj  bishop’s 
see  of  Naples,  province  of  Teria  di  Lavoro.  5 miles  N.E.  of 
Pontecorvo.  Pop.  1100,  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Juvenal 
and  'I'homas  Acpiinas. 

AQUIRAS.  d-kee'rds,  a small,  poor  village  of  Brazil,  but 
the  oldest  in  the  province  of  Ceara,  on  the  Pacofi.  between 
Lake  Aijuiras  and  the  ocean.  Pop.  of  district,  about  5000. 

.\QU1S-GRANUM.  See  Aix-l.\-Ch.\i>ei.i,e. 

AQUITAINE.  ak'we-t^.neA  (Fr.  pron.  3'kee't^iP.  L.  Arpn- 
tulniu,)  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Gaul  as  known  to 
the  Romans.  It  subsequently  took  the  name  of  Guienne, 
and  at  pre.sent  forms  the  departments  of  Gironde  and  Lot- 
et-Gaionne. 

AQUITANIA.  See  Aquit.mne. 

AQUOKEE  RIVER.  See  Toco.v. 

AQUOLNE.  a post-office  of  Mason  co..  North  Carolina. 

ARA,  ^rd.  a small  river  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  rising  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  province  of  Ilue.sca.  and  uniting 
with  the  Cinca,  2 miles  S.  of  Ainsa,  after  a course  of  about 
45  miles. 

ARAB.AT,  3r'd-bdt^  a fortress  of  the  Crimea,  on  the  sea 
of  Azov,  70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Simferopol.  It  was  originally 
fortified  bv  the  Turks. 

ARABtlllEER.  ARABGIR.  a-rilb-gheer',  or  ARABKIR, 
^-r^ib-keer^  (anc.Ar«5)acc.?)  a thriving  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
pashalic  of  Seevas.  (Sivas.)  near  the  Euphrates,  and  on  tlie 
route  between  'i'rebizond  and  Aleppo.  1;;5  miles  S.S.W.  ol 
Trebizond.  It  is  enclosed  by  a forest  of  fruit-trees,  and  is 
reputed  to  have  6000  houses.  4S00  being  occupied  by  4Io- 
hammedans.  and  1200  by  Armenians.  The  latter  are  mostly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  from  British 
yarn.  In  1835,  they  had  nearly  1000  looms  at  work. 

ARABIA.  a-r.Vbe-ii.  called  in  poetical  language  ARABY 
^r'a-be.  (Arab.  Je.ze.eret  or  Je.Hret-d-Arah.  je-zeer'et  el 
i.  e.  “the  Isle  or  Peninsula  of  the  Arabs ;” 'Turk,  and  Persian, 
Aruhiston.  S-rdb-e-stiiP.  i.  e.  “Arab  country.”  Fr.  Arabic, 
I'id'bee';  Ger.  Arubien.  2-rd'be-en ; L.  Ara'bia.)  the  8.W. 
part  of  Asia,  is  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea; 
n.amely,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  S.E.  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Red  Sea.  Its  most 
S.  point — Ras’Arah.  (the  Cape  St.  Anthony  of  some  maps.) — 
stands  in  lat.  12°  35'  N.,  Ion.  43°  56'  E.  The  shoals  and 
[latches  of  rock  stretchimr  E.  from  this  cape  render  its 
vicinity  dangerous  to  mariners.  'J'hii-ty  miles  to  the  W.  of 
it  are  the  Straits  of  Pali-el-.Mand'oIi.  'J'he  mcrst  eastern  jioint 
of  Arabia — Ras-al-IIad — stands  in  lat.  22°  23'  N..  Ion.  59°  55' 
E.  A line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  that 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  marking  the  limits  of  the  Aral  ian 
peninsula  on  the  N..  will  be  found  to  run  nearly  in  the  30th 
piirallel  of  N.  latitude.  But  beyond,  or  N.  of  this  line,  ex- 
tends a vast  and  desert  region,  which,  being  now  occupied 
chiefly  by  Arab  tribe.s.  is  also  called  Arabia:  it  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  W.  by  the 
depres.sed  tract  in  which  lie  the  valley  of  the  .Toi’dan  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  while  towai-ds  the  N.  it  gradually  contracts, 
till  it  terminates  in  the  vicinity  of  Tadmor  or  i’almyra,  in 
about  lat.  34°  N.:  so  that  Arabia  extends  in  length  from  N. 
to  S.  through  21°  of  latitude,  or  nearly  1300  ge,vgra|ihi''«l 
miles,  while  its  average  breadth  may  be  assumed  tube  anont 
600  mile.s.  It  includes  also  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  between 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  that  of  Akabah.  The  whole  area  of 
the  vast  country  thus  described  does  not  [irolal  ly  fall  nn  cfc 
short  of  750.000  geographical  .sriuare  miles,  or  about  eight 
times  that  of  the  British  Islands. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  reputation  of  Arabia,  and  the 
interest  attacihing  to  a country,  the  inhabitants  cf  which 
have  enacted  most  important  parts  in  the  early  commerce 
and  genenil  history  of  mankind,  we  still  remain  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  it.  European  travellers  have  bithertc 
penetrated  but  partially,  and  to  a short  distance  only  from 
its  coasts.  We  know,  however,  that  Aralaa.  taken  collec- 
tively, is  an  arid,  sunburnt  wilderness — the  hills,  nakt*^ 
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rociv ; the  plains,  rough  stone  or  drifting  sand.  In  this 
dreaiy  waste  may  be  traced,  here  and  there,  particularly 
near  the  mountains  in  the  S.  half  of  the  peninsula,  some 
green  spots  which  receive  the  benefit  of  the  annual  rains; 
and  the  wadies  or  valleys,  descending  from  the  rain-collect- 
ing heights,  figure  only  as  so  many  green  lines,  more  or 
less  strongly  marked  in  the  dazzling,  sunburnt  prospect. 
Rut  it  is  seldom  that  the  tracts  of  cultivated  land,  even  in 
the  plains,  attain  a width  of  20  miles;  so  that  all  the  irri- 
gated tehamas  or  lowlands,  and  all  the  green  wadies  of 
Arabia  taken  together,  bear  but  a small  proportion  to  the 
whole  peninsula. 

Arabia  is  commonly  divided  into  three  parts: — Arabia 
Feiix,  or  happy ; Retr.«a.  or  stony;  and  Deserta,  or  desert. 
Arabia  Felix  borders  on  the  I’ersian  Gulf  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  S.  part  of  the  Red  Sea;  Arabia  Retraea  lies  on  the  Red 
Sea,  N.  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  is  understood  to  include  the  terri- 
tory N.W.  of  Arabia  Deserta  : Arabia  Deserta  includes  all  the 
central  portion  of  the  country.  Among  the  Arabians  these 
names  are  not  known.  They  call  Arabia  Deserta.  Nedjed  or 
Nej'd;  Arabia  Petiaea,  llejaz;  Arabia  Felix  is  divided  into 
Yemen,  Iladramaut,  Oman,  and  Lahsa  : which  will  be  treated 
of  under  their  respective  heads.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
above  divisions  are  very  loosely  laid  down  by  Arab  writers; 
and  the  limits  have  vai  ied  considerably  at  different  periods. 

The  cultivated  tracts  of  Arabia  are  generally  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  mountains,  the  torrents  from  which,  in  the 
rainy  season,  collect  soil,  and  endow  it  with  fertility.  The 
proximity  of  the  green  fields,  however,  to  the  rocky  heights, 
depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the  streams,  and  the  configura- 
tion of  the  country.  There  are  also  some  oases  or  produc- 
tive spots  in  the  interior,  surrounded  by  deserts,  and  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  waters  of  streams  lost  in  the 
sands  higher  up.  are  here  again  collected  and  brought  to- 
wards the  surface.  The  mountains  exercising  this  benefi- 
'ent  infiuence  on  the  land.  rise,  as  far  as  we  have  any  know- 
ledge of  them,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea-shore,  and 
form,  with  their  ridges,  a kind  of  elevated  fiame.  which  en- 
closes the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula.  On  the  W..  along 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb — a distance  of  1000  mile.s — the 
Arabian  mountains  are  conspicuous  throughout,  presenting 
peaked  summits  of  naked  rock,  from  5000  to  8000  feet  in 
height,  and  varying  from  12  to  60  miles  in  distance  from 
the  coast. 

The  sterility  of  Arabia  is  sufficiently  proclaimed  when  it 
is  stated  that  that  vast  country  has  no  considerable,  and 
scarcely  any  permanent  rivers.  A few  small  streams,  in- 
deed, in  Oman,  as  the  Massora  and  Sib,  are  said  to  be  con- 
stant. that  is,  to  contain  water,  and  to  flow  throughout  the 
year  from  their  sources  to  the  sea;  but  these,  supposing 
their  permanence  established,  form,  after  all,  but  rare 
exceptions. 

Arabian  rivers,  in  general,  are  either  consumed  in  irriga- 
tion or  absorbed  by  the  sands,  even  in  crossing  the  narrow 
tehAmas  or  lowlands  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen,  before  they  reach 
the  sea-shore.  The  lakes  of  Arabia  are,  like  the  rivers,  but  of 
short  duration.  After  heavy  rains,  pools  are  formed,  which, 
being  nipidly  evaporated,  leave  the  ground  incrusted  with 
salt.  Arabia  may  be  regarded,  collectively,  as  a desert,  and 
the  cultivated  tracts  throughout  as  so  many  oases,  sur- 
rounded by  sterile  and  irreclaimable  wastes.  The  desert  of 
Ahkaf  (i.e.  “the  waves  of  sands.”)  however,  is  of  a peculiar 
character,  swallowing  every  thing  which  falls  on  it,  and  is 
supposed  by  the  natives  to  be  the  abode  of  demons,  or  of 
the  children  of  Ad. 

In  considering  the  climate  of  Arabia,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind,  first,  the  position  of  that  country,  between  the 
burning  deserts  of  Africa  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Western 
India  on  the  other.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  the  climate 
of  the  interposed  peninsula  to  depend  on  those  of  the  ad- 
jacent countries,  but  because  it  is  evident  that  Arabia  comes 
under  the  influence  of  those  meteorological  conditions  which 
have  consigned  to  drought  and  .sterility  a wide  belt  of  coun- 
try across  the  Obi  World,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
nearly  to  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  tract  of  desert,  it 
is  true,  lies  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  tropic,  and  towards 
Centr  al  Asia,  it  bends  much  to  the  N.;  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, on  the  other  hand,  extends  several  degrees  S.  of  the 
tropic.  But,  secondly,  the  intei’tropical  position  of  Ai-abia 
falls  into  the  domain  of  the  monsoons  or  periodical  winds 
p*-culiar  to  the  Indian  Seas.  Now.  the  monsoons  not  only 
Interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of  the  ti-ade  winds,  (which 
blow  from  the  K..  with  an  inclination  to  the  erjuator.)  but 
they  also  interfere  with  that  general  law  of  intertropical 
climate,  by  virtue  of  which  the  rain  falls  soon  after  the  sun 
has  passed  the  zenith,  and  the  hottest  season  is  also  the 
rainy  season.  In  S.  Arabia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year  are  compar.atively  dry  and  cloudless; 
and  the  scanty  rain  falls  chiefly  in  the  winter,  when  the 
atmosphere,  being  less  heated,  is  also  less  loaded  with 
aqueous  vapours. 

To  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  freedom 
from  cloud  or  vapour — conditions  tending  to  accelerate  evapo- 
tiou  and  the  radiation  of  heat — mav  be  ascribed  the  remark- 
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able  degree  of  cold  occasionally  felt  in  Arabia,  and  which  haa 
given  rise  to  very  erroneous  conjectures  respecting  the  ele- 
vation of  that  country.  At  Tayef,  not  above  3200  feet  in 
absolute  elevation,  and  only  in  lat.  21°  12'  N.,  snow  is  said 
to  fall  once  in  every  four  years;  and  the  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood,  from  5000  to  6000  feet  high,  are  annually 
covered  with  snow.  Further  S.,  ice  and  snow  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  mountains  ranging  from  6000  to  8000  feet  in 
height;  while  in  Abyssinia,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Red 
Sea,  they  are  hardly  known  at  the  height  of  12.000  feet.  On 
the  S.  coast,  in  like  manner,  we  hear  of  snow  and  ice  at 
moderate  elevations ; .and  in  Oman,  the  Jebel  Akhdar,  only 
6000  feet  high,  and  lying  nearly  under  the  tropic,  is  fr€>- 
quently  crowned  with  snow  in  winter.  Yet  JIuscaC.  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Oman,  is,  perhaps,  the  hottest,  inhabited  place  on 
earth — a distinction  which  it  owes  in  a great  measure  to  its 
.situation  beneath  bare  cliffs,  which  reverberate  the  heat. 
At  this  place,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  in  June,  gene- 
rally rises  above  100°  Fah.  in  the  .afternoon.  The  heat 
of  Mocha,  also,  and  the  udj.acent  tehama,  is  to  Europeans 
insupportable  in  summer.  In  general,  the  violent  changes 
of  temperature  which  occur  frequently  in  Arabia,  are  preju- 
dicial to  health.  The  humid  S.  wind,  the  cold,  and  dry  N. 
wind,  and  the  storms  from  the  E.,  attended  with  clouds  of 
fine  sand,  all  bring  with  them  the  seeds  of  disea.se.  The  N. 
wind  alone  is  regarded  as  salubrious  and  refreshing.  The 
coast  of  the  llejaz  is  thought  to  be  particularly  unhealthy, 
and  of  late  years,  .since  the  campaigns  of  the  Egyptian  ai-my 
against  the  Wahaby,  the  plague,  from  which  Arabia  pre- 
viously boasted  to  be  exempt,  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
endemic  diseases.  Here  it  is  as  well  to  remark,  that  the 
imminent  danger  supposed  to  attend  the  occurrence  of 
storms  of  wind  in  the  desert,  the'  sherky  (sirocco)  or  east 
wind  loaded  with  fine  sand,  and  the  simoom  or  hot  poison 
wind  from  the  South,  exists  only  in  the  tales  of  credulous 
travellers.  AV'hatever  inconveniences  must  be  endured  on 
such  occasions  by  men  and  cattle,  it  seldom  if  ever  happens 
that  they  are  suffocated  by  the  pestilent  blasts,  nor  are  the 
carav.ans  ever  buried  in  overwhelming  sands. 

The  flora  of  Arabia  presents  but  little  novelty;  it  seems  to 
be  made  up  of  contributions  from  Africa,  India,  and  Ar- 
menia. The  sea-shore,  where  it  is  not  absolutely  barren, 
exhibits  general  plantations  of  the  date-p.alin,  which  thrives 
even  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  incrustations  of  salt. 
On  the  S.  coast  towards  Oman,  the  mango  and  cocoa-nut  are 
occasionally  met  with.  Further  inland  grows  the  fig-tree, 
the  tamarind,  the  almond,  and  in  Oman,  the  orange,  lemon, 
and  citron.  The  wild  bushes  are  chiefly  mimosa’,  eiiphor- 
biace.cB,  and  the  sidr  or  lotus  ne.hba.  With  these  grow  laven- 
der, wormwood,  jasmine,  and  other  scented  plants.  As  the 
mountains  are  ascended,  the  vegetation  assumes  a more 
European  character.  Apricots,  plums,  pomegranates,  and 
grapes  are  found  at  the  height  of  from  3000  to  4000  feet; 
and  above  these,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
forests  of  juniper,  less  properly  called  cypress.  The  cotton- 
plant  and  the  sugar-cane  grow  in  the  tehama;  the  sumach 
or  gum  arabic,  the  aloe,  and  the  cassia  fistula  prefer  the 
hills;  .and  the  tree  which  yields  the  olihanum  or  frankin- 
cense abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Shej  er  or  Shehr,  in 
Mali  rah. 

The  Ar.abs  cultivate  for  food,  whe<at,  rice,  barley,  and 
doorrah  {durrah)  or  holcus  vulgare.  (ihe jowdri  of  India,)  be- 
sides bananas,  water-melons,  and  other  garden  produce;  but 
their  chief  dependence  is  on  their  date  plantations.  These 
occupy  everywhere  the  irriguous  land,  the  level  margin  of 
the  stream,  the  low  sea-marsh,  or  the  hollow  moistened  by 
land-spi-ings.  The  borders  only  of  these  favored  spots,  if 
they  admit  of  having  water  occasionally  led  to  them,  are 
given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  grain.  Near  every  large  d.ate 
plantation  there  is  ordinarily  a fort,  with  high  walls  and 
dry  ditch,  round  which  is  collected  nearly  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  district  or  wad.y.  The  cultivation  of  coffee  was 
introduced  into  .Arabia  from  S.  Abyssir.ia;  and  it  is  now 
well  known  that  the  best  colfee  exported  from  .Mocha,  even 
at  the  present  day.  is.  in  fact,  the  produce  of  .Abyssinia.  The 
khat,  also,  a kind  of  tea-plant,  is  originally  Abyssinian;  but 
the  use  of  it  as  a stimulant  seems  as  yet  hardly  to  extend 
beyond  Yemen:  yet  there,  such  is  the  passion  for  it,  that  it 
bears  a very  high  price. 

The  Bedouin  procures  his  supplies  of  cloth,  oil,  and  oth?’' 
luxuries,  in  exchange  for  civet,  musk,  ostrich-feathers,  anJ 
other  trifles,  but  chiefly  for  his  horses  and  camels.  The 
trade  in  coffee,  khat.  almonds,  balsam,  senna,  and  gums, 
enriches  a few  proprietors;  but.  generally  .speaking,  the 
chief  merc.antile  wealth  of  Arabia  is.  and  always  has  been, 
derived  from  the  carrying  trade.  'J’he  Arab  is  the  active 
factor  who  distributes  the  cotton  cloth  of  India  througiiout 
hall-civilized  Africa,  and  carries  back  ivory,  ghee.  gums,  and 
dyewoods.  in  return.  The  productions  of  Arabia  are.  as  a 
source  of  wealth,  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  ihe 
advantages  of  occupying  the  coasts  which  connect  India 
with  Africa  and  Europe.  There  are.  however,  treasures  on 
the  Arabian  coasts,  which,  though  not  absolutely  large, 
when  considered  as  sources  of  national  revenue,  are  ye(^  im- 
portant when  compaied  with  the  much  vaunted  sweets  and 
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perfumes  of  the  interior.  The  pearl  hanks  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  extend  from  Bahrein  E.  above  300  miles.  These  give 
employment  to  nearly  30.000  men,  and  fixmi  1500  to  2000 
boats,  yielding  some  £200,000  yearly.  The  pearls  are  nearly 
all  bought  by  the  buni/as,  who  t;ngro.ss  still  more  completely 
the  produce  of  the  pearl  fishery  in  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
coasts  of  the  llejax.  On  the  S.  coasts  of  Arabia,  the  fisher- 
men collect  much  ambergris  and  tortoise-shell.  They  take 
immense  quantities  of  fish,  particularly  on  the  line  of  coast 
between  Mahrah  and  0m4n,  with  which  they  supply  the 
interior. 

Although  the  carrying  trade  between  India  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  has  long  since  sunk  into 
comparative  insignificance,  yet  enough  remains  to  show  the 
iuiportauce  and  the  foundation  of  the  monopoly  of  it,  once 
enjoyed  by  the  Arabs. 

Whil ) navigation  was  in  its  infancy,  that  patient  and  en- 
during animal,  the  camel — so  justly  entitled  “ the  ship  of  the 
desert” — otl'ered  the  most  convenient  and  economical  mode 
of  conveying  goods  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  South  Arabia  to 
Egypt  and  Pheuicia,  whence  they  were  distributed  through 
the  Vilest.  It  seems  certain,  that  the  trade  routes  of  the 
Arabs,  in  the  earliest  ages — in  the  fiourishing  days  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon — nearly  coincided  with  those  followed  in  the  days 
of  the  caMphs,  when  the  caravans  started  from  Bahrein  for 
Bagdad,  and  thence  crossed  the  Syrian  deserts  to  Aleppo, 
Damascus,  or  Egypt;  or,  from  Dhofar  and  the  ports  of  llad- 
ramaut.  they  pas.sed  through  Yemen  on  their  way  N.  The 
establishment  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  had  the  effect  of 
reviving  this  truly  Arab  branch  of  industry,  for  the  Hadji  or 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  was  enjoined  on  all  true  be- 
lievers, drew  crowds  annually  to  the  .sacred  shrine  from  all 
parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  This  confiux  of  strangers 
required  large  supplies,  and  gave  great  activity  to  trade; 
but  besides,  the  pilgrim  caravans  to  Mecca  being  deemed 
sacred,  experienced  favor  and  protection  in  all  Mohammedan 
countries;  and  hence,  the  Hadji  merchants,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  secuiity  thus  enjoyed,  always  united  com- 
mercial speculation  with  the  work  of  piety.  These  caravans 
(or  hdJU.dt^,  as  the  Arabs  call  them)  are  at  times  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  There  are  authentic  accounts  of  caravans 
to  Mecca  which  numbered  120,000  camels.  Xow-a-days  the 
ordinary  commercial  caravans  rarely  exceed  from  500  to 
1000  loaded  ciimels. 

Hidort/. — In  early  times.  Arabia  was  called  by  the  He- 
brews simply  Kf.dnn,  or  the  “ East.”  and  its  inhabitants 
B/inu  KmIkih,  or  people  of  the  East.  The  name  Arabia, 
when  it  first  occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  (as  in  Ezekiel  xxvii., 
“ A rabia  and  the  princes  of  Kedar,”)  is  evidently  not  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  peninsula,  but  only  to  the  territory  of 
some  pastoral  tribes.  The  doctors  of  the  Koran  ascribe  the 
first  origin  of  the  Arab  nation  to  the  sons  of  Iram,  (Aram.) 
Ad.  Thameed.  Jorhum,  <fec.,  whose  posterity  are  styled 
Arab-d-Arabali.  or  thorough-bred  Arabs.  These  have  long 
since  vanished  from  the  page  of  authentic  history,  and 
figure  only  in  legends  of  remote  anticiuity.  The  sons  of 
Kahtan  (Yoktan)  are  entitled  Mrmtarahah  {MUtarabah)  or 
Arabs  by  adoption;  and  the  Ishmaelites  are  named,  in  a 
similar  sense,  .Mustarabah.  But  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  that  some  of  the  posterity  of  Ham.  also 
Seba.  Havilah.  Sabtah.  and  other  sons  of  Cush,  settled  in 
Southern  Arabia,  which  was  thus  clo.sely  connected  with 
the  land  of  Canaan.  (I’henicia;)  and  this  connection  is  also 
testified  by  profane  historians.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  different  branches  of  the  Semitic  race,  who  thus 
occupied  at  an  early  epoch  the  Arabian  peninsula,  spoke 
different  dialects;  but  the  prevalence  since  ac(iuired  by  the 
language  of  the  Koran  has  for  the  most  part  effaced  such 
distinctions.  It  has.  however,  been  recently  discovered  that 
the  upper  cla.sses  in  Mahrah,  and  especially  in  Dhofar,  speak 
a peculiar  language  called  Ehkili.  which  many  circum- 
stances combine  to  identify  with  the  ancient  llamyaritic. 
At  Mareb  also,  where  remains  of  the  celebrated  dam  are  stiU 
traceable,  as  well  as  at  several  places  along  the  S.  coast,  in- 
scriptions in  the  llamyaritic  tongue  and  characters  (probar 
bly  the  unknown  character  described  by  Arab  writers 
under  the  name  of  Masnad)  have  been  copied;  and  from 
the  study  of  them  it  has  been  found  that  the  llamyaritic 
language  bore  a close  resemblance  to  Syriac  and  Hebrew, 
and  still  more  to  Ethiopic,  which  last  may  be  considered, 
perhaps,  as  its  immediate  offspring.  Anterior  to  Moham- 
med. llamyaritic  was  the  general  language  of  Southern 
Arabia;  but  the  language  of  the  Koran  (luickly  displaced 
it;  and,  in  the  first  ages  of  religious  fervor,  it  fell  into  disuse. 
The  tribes  of  Mahrah  and  DhoMr,  therefore,  who  now  speak 
Ehkeelee  (Ehkili)  are  not  to  be  considered  on  that  account  as 
a separate  race,  but  only  as  the  descendants  of  that  portion 
of  the  population  who  rejected  the  proffered  IslAm  in  the  first 
instance,  and  have  since  received  it  tardily,  and  perhaps 
Incompletely.  The  others  lost,  with  their  language,  a chief 
mark  of  race,  but  they  retained,  and  still  retain,  ancient 
habits  and  lispositions  which  broadly  distinguish  them 
from  their  l.-shmaelite  neighbors  further  N.  While  the  lat- 
ter are  unalterably  attached  to  a pastoral,  roving  life,  to 
arms,  and  rude  independence,  the  former  devote  themselves 
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ardently  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  dwell  in  towns;  the.! 
seek  the  advantage  of  social  combination,  and  cherish  the 
memory  of  their  ancient  kings.  It  would  ajjpear  that  .lews 
were  always  numerous  in  Arabi.a.  l;ubse<iueut  to  the  dis 
persion,  they  possessed  Yafhrib,  {Jathripj^i  of  Ptolemy,) 
afterwards  named  Medinth,  (the  city;)  and  in  Southern 
Arabia,  with  which  they  were  connected,  perhaps,  by  com- 
merce, they  seem  to  have  been  settled  in  a still  earlier  age. 
Their  Scripture  lore  found  favor  with  the  people,  who  were 
quite  willing  to  belie\e  themselves  the  posterity  of  Yoktan, 
or  of  Abraham;  and  even  kings  were  numbered  among  the 
convei’ts.  Hence  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  of  the 
Arabian  Jews  of  later  times,  the  great  majority  are  probably 
not  Israelites  by  descent,  but  only  Judaizing  Arabs.  A few 
Jews,  mostly  silversmiths  or  distillers,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  chief  market-towns  of  Arabia,  except  in  Hejaz,  where 
they  are  forbidden.  In  Muscat  alone  they  aie  exempt  from 
insult  and  vexation.  It  is  believed  that  in  early  ages  the 
chief  objects  of  adoration  in  Southern  Arabia  were  the  sun 
and  moon,  but  with  these  there  were  certainlv  other  deities 
of  a more  popular  character.  In  the  recently  deciphered 
llamyaritic  inscriptions  occurs  the  name  of  Athor,  who  was 
probably  the  same  as  Ashtoreth,  the  Venus  of  the  ITieni- 
cians.  The  northern  tribes  seem  to  have  borrowed  from 
the  pantheons  of  all  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact;  and  the  Kaaba  is  said  to  have  contained  at  one 
time  300  idols.  But  Mohammed  put  an  end  to  this  accu- 
mulating superstition,  by  establishing  a system  of  pure 
monotheism,  with  which  he  associated  as  much  ritual  ob- 
servance as  sufficed,  without  being  wearisome,  to  connect 
his  doctrines  with  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  Ishmael- 
its,  the  fellow-countrymen  and  companions  of  Mohammed, 
hastened  to  rally  round  him  as  soon  as  success  began  to 
gleam  on  his  career,  and  willingly  exchanged  their  waver 
ing  superstitions  for  doctrines  at  once  grand,  simple,  and 
decisive;  but  in  the  S.,  where  Judaism,  and  Christianity 
too,  had  gained  a firmer  footing,  the  new  Ishmaelitic  creed 
met  with  an  obstinate  resistance;  and  it  is  said  that  some 
tribes  in  Asir.attheS.  side  of  Nedjed,  remained  unconverted 
till  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  they  were  over- 
powered by  the  fanatical  Wahaby. 

The  Ishmaelites  appear  to  have  alway's  retained  the 
habits  of  Bedouins;  they  were  wild  Arabs;  the  possession 
of  Mecca  and  the  Kaaba  was  their  sole  boast;  and  they 
made  no  figure  in  history  till  the  time  of  Mohammed.  The 
sons  of  Yoktan.  on  the  other  hand,  in  Southern  Arabia,  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  engaged  in  commerce,  and  had  a 
regal  form  of  government.  In  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era,  a king  of  Yemen  embraced  Judaism,and  jiersecuted  the 
Christians  within  his  dominions,  putting  seveial  thousands 
of  them  to  the  sword.  This  awakened  the  hostility  of  the 
Abyssinians,  (the  Axumites.)  and  at  length,  in  a.u.  5.30.  an 
Ethiopian  army  crossed  the  Red  Sea  into  Yemen,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Ilamyarite  dynasty.  The  year  571  gave  birth 
to  Mohammed,  whose  fiery  genius  was  no  doubt  worked 
upon  by  the  contest  of  religious  doctrines  which  agitated 
Arabia  in  that  age.  CVith  the  diffusion  of  the  new  faith,  a 
new  destiny  seemed  opened  to  the  Arabs.  The  continued 
success  of  their  arms  has  no  parallel  in  history.  \\  ithin 
the  course  of  a few  generations,  Arab  dynasties  were  esta- 
blished from  Central  Asia  and  the  frontieis  of  India,  in 
Samarcand,  Balkh,  and  Cabool,  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic in  Morocco  and  Spain.  In  the  fiourishing  days  of  the 
caliphs  (f.  e.  “successors”  of  Mohammed)  the  Arab  mei'- 
chant  visited  China,  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  and  Northern  Siberia.  In  truth,  Arab  commerce 
at  one  time  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  IVoi  Id 
But  this  wide-spread  superiority  was  in  its  nature  transient. 
The  power  of  the  caliphs  was  extinguished,  after  many  a 
struggle,  by  that  of  the  Ottomans,  and  in  trade  the  Arabs 
were  gradually  and  completely  supplanted  by  M'estern  na- 
tions.  Adj.  Arabian,  a-ra/be-an,  Arabic,  Srta-lik,  and 

Arabesque,  irVbeskt;  inh’ab.  Ar.ab,  ^rtab,  and  Arabian. 

ARABIAN  GULF.  See  Red  Sea. 

ARA/Bl  AN  SEA.  a large  expanse  of  sea  on  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Asia,  lying  between  the  peninsula  of  Ilindostan  on  the  E., 
and  Arabia  on  the  W.  The  distance  from  the  Arabian  to  the 
Indian  coast  may  be,  at  the  broadest  part,  about  1500  miles. 

ARABICUS  SINUS.  See  Red  Sea. 

ARABIE  and  ARABIKN.  See  Arabia. 

ARABIS,  a river  of  Southern  Asia.  See  Poorallt. 

ARABY.  See  Arabia. 

ARACAN  or  ARRACAN,  Sr'ra-kan'  or  I-ri-k3nt,  (called  by 
the  natives  Rahhaing,  rd-Kingt  or  rd-kiN°',)  a British  pro- 
vince of  Farther  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  extending 
along  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  lat.  10°  and 
22°  .30'  N.,  and  Ion.  92°  and  94°  E..  having  on  the  E.  the 
Burmese  dominions,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a high 
mountain  range,  and  on  the  N.  the  British  district  of  Chit,- 
tagong.  Area  estimated  at  16.500  square  miles.  Pop.  (1839) 
247.76.5.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Aracan,  Myoo,  Aeng,  and 
Sandoway,  all  in  some  degree  navigable.  Along  the  coasts 
are  numerous  islands.  The  soil  of  the  higher  grounds  is  a 
rich  loam:  that  of  the  lower  and  most  extensive  portion  is 
chiefly  argillaceous,  while  on  the  rivers  and  on  the  coasts 
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there  .ire  large  ac  umulations  of  sand  Elevated  forests, 
wooded  valleys,  rivers,  and  small  lakes  form  the  general 
features  of  the  interior  mountain  district.  Between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  it  is  covered  with  thickly  wooded 
jungles,  which  are  so  intersected  by  rivers,  lakes,  creeks, 
and  inlets,  as  to  render  communication  from  town  to  town 
exceedingly  difficult.  The  chief  products  are  rice,  indigo, 
cotton,  timber,  salt,  oil,  buffalo  hides  and  horns,  ivory, 
tobacco,  silk,  and  fruits,  which  are  exported  to  Bengal  and  [ 
Chittagong,  in  return  for  betel  and  British  and  Indian 
manufactures.  Iron,  ;oal,  and  naphtha  are  found  along 
the  coast.  Aracan  is  subdivided  into  the  districts  of  Ak- 
5mb.  Itamree,  Aeng,  and  Sandoway;  chief  town,  Aracan; 
chii'f  military  station,  Kyook  Phyoo.  'This  province  was 
conquered  by  the  Burmese  in  1784,  and  taken  from  them 

by  the  British  in  1824. Adj.  and  inhab.  Ar.\canese, 

ar'<a-kan-eez^ 

ARACAN  or  ARRACAN,  a town  of  British  India,  beyond 
the  Ganges,  province  of  Aracan,  of  which  it  was  formerly 
the  capital,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  50  miles 
from  the  sea,  about  lat.  20°  45' N. ; Ion.  93°  10'  E.  It  was 
at  one  time  a place  of  considerable  importance,  having  had 
a pripulation  of  95,000;  but  it  is  now  so  much  reduced  that, 
in  1835,  its  population  was  estimated  at  from  8000  to  10,000. 

AR.\CAN  (or  KULADYNE)  RIVER  rises  in  the  Burmese 
dominions,  lat.  23°  N.  and  Ion.  94°  E.,  and  after  a generally 
southward  course  of  200  miles,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in 
Aracan,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Akyab.  It  is  navigable  in  its  latter 
part  for  vessels  of  250  tons  burden. 

ARAC. \TI  or  ARACATY.  d-r^-kd-tee',  a river-port,  Brazil, 
about  55  miles  S.E.  of  Ceara.  on  the  Rio  Jaguaribe,(“  river  of 
Jaguar.s,”)  10  milesfrom  the  sea.  Lat.  4°  31'  S.:  Ion.  37°  48' 
W.  It  contains  a handsome  town-hall,  a prison,  3 schools, 
and  5 churches.  The  principal  exports  are  cotton  and 
hides,  nearly  all  brought  from  the  interior.  Of  the  former 
about  5000  bags,  or  25,000  arrobas  of  32  pounds  each,  are 
exported  annually;  and  of  the  latter,  2000.  In  the  rainy 
sea.-.on  the  river,  which  runs  close  to  the  town,  often  rises 
12  feet  above  its  ordinary  level.  'I'he  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  which  has  a depth  of  8 feet  at  low  water,  is  nar- 
row and  dangerous.  Pop.  about  5000. 

ARACATI  or  ARAOA'PY,  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Ceara.  enters  the  Atlantic  by  two  mouths.  Length,  120  miles. 

ARACEN.\,  d-rd-thdhid.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
province  of  Huelva,  33  miles  N.W.  of  Seville.  Pop.  2370. 

ARAGIIA^.  Se.'Ae\x\s. 

AR.\QU.AIII,  d-rd-swd-hee',  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas  Geraes,  rises  in  the  Serra  Esmeraldas,  flows  N.E., 
and  falls  into  the  Jer[uitinhonha,  after  a course  of  upwards 
of  200  miles.  It  is  tolerably  deep,  and  might  be  rendered 
navigable  for  more  than  half  of  its  coui-se. 

ARAD.  6r'«5dt,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Maros, 
145  miles  S.E.  of  Pesth,  divided  by  the  river  into  Old  Arad 
and  New  Arad. 

ARAD,  Old,  (Hun.  0 Arad,  o 6'rodt;  Ger.  Alt  Arad,  dlt- 
d/rdt.)  .an  open  town,  capital  of  the  county  or  district  of 
Arad,  is  a bishop's  see,  and  contains  a Greek  theological 
seminary,  a Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  and  Wallachian 
noriiial  school.  Manufactures  tobacco  and  snuff.  It  has  an 
important  fair,  second  only  to  the  fairs  of  Pesth  and  Debrec- 
zin.  and  a considerable  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  in 
cattle.  Pop.  2fi.959. 

AR.\D,  New,  (Hun.  A rad.  oo^e  6r'6d' ; Ger.  Nni  Arad, 
noi  dh-dt.)  lies  across  the  river  from  Old  Arad,  in  the  banat 
of  Temesvar;  a bridge  which  connected  the  two  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  late  revolution.  New  Arad  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  extensive  fortress,  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Austria,  and  used  also  as  a prison  for  political  offenders. 
Pop.  4000. 

ARAD,  besides  the  .above,  is  the  name  of  4 small  places  in 
Hungary,  not  deserving  a separate  notice. 

ARAD  ISLAND,  Persian  Gulf,  near  BahreIn  Island. 

ARAF  Vi’  (d  id-fdt')  MOUNT,  or  .JEBEL-ER-lt AllM,  jSb' 
Sl-Sr-rdh’m  (».  c.  the  mountain  of  mercy”),  a granite  hill  of 
Araliia,  15  miles  E.  of  .Mecca.  It  is  about  1 or  1^  miles  in 
circuit,  and  its  summit  is  nearly  200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  pilgrimage  to 
Alohammedans.  who  affirm  that  it  was  the  place  where  Adam 
first  received  his  wife  Eve.  after  they  had  been  expelled  from 
Paradise,  and  separated  from  each  other  120  years.  On  the 
summit  the  spot  is  shown  where  Mohammed  used  to  take 
his  station  during  the  pil  rrimage.  'i'he  mountain  not  being 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  devotees  that  go  annu- 
ally on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  law  declares  that  the  plain, 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  mountain,  may  be  re- 
garded as  comprised  under  the  term  Mount  of  Arafat, 

ARAFURA.  SEA  OF,  N.  of  Australia.  See  Papua, 

AR  aGO,  a cape  ofOregon.  S.  of  the  mouth  of  Umpqua  River. 

ARAGON  or  ARRAGO.N,  Arha-gon,  (Sp.  pron.  AR-nA-goiP; 
Fr.  Araairn,  A'rA'g<^>'«G  It.  Arar/ova,  a-rd-go'nA:  Ger.  Ara- 
gnnini.  l-r.I-go'ne-en  ; L.  Aragn>vm.)  an  ancient  kingdom  of 
Spain,  bounded  N.  by  France.  E.  by  Uatalonia.  S.  by  Valencia 
and  New  Castile,  and  IV.  by  theCastiles  and  Navarre.  Length, 
about  240  miles:  average  breadth. 90  miles:  area,  15,988  square 
miles.  It  is  now  divided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Huesca, 
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Saragossa,  fZar.agoza.)  and  Teruel.  It  forms  a basin  encom- 
passed by  the  P3'renees,  the  Sierras  of  Mo■v^lla,  Albarracin,  Mo 
lina.  and  Soria,  while  offsets  of  these  chains  traverse  the  inte- 
rior in  all  directions.  Several  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees  rise  up- 
wards of  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  their  tops  covered  with  per 
petual  snow,  'fhei  r sides  are  clothed  with  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
and  pine;  while  lower  down  are  rich  and  extensive  pastures, 
with  many  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  'flie  largest  level 
[ tract  is  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  which,  cnten.ng  on 
the  W.,  Hows  S.E.,  dividing  the  province  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  The  Guadalaviar,  the  Jucar,  and  the  'I'agus  have 
their  sources  in  the  extreme  S.,  and  the  Aragon,  an  affluent 
of  the  Ebro,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  this  kingdom,  'I'he  climate 
is  variable,  though  generally  healthy.  On  the  mountains, 
and  especially  among  the  Pyrenees,  it  is  extremely  cold,  but 
becomes  much  wanner  in  the  vallej’s  near  the  Ebro  and 
Cinca.  High  and  piercing  winds  from  the  N.IV.  and  S.E., 
however,  fre(iuently  prevail:  those  which  come  sweeping 
down  from  the  hills  of  .Montcayo  being  peculiarly  penetrating. 
The  flora  of  Aragon  is  varied  and  extensive;  but.  like  that 
of  the  rest  of  Spain,  little  known.  Its  minerals  are  marbles, 
jaspers,  pit  coal,  copper,  iron.  lead,  qiiicksilver,  cobalt,  and 
alum.  Extensive  tracts  are  wholly  stony  and  barren,  while 
others,  though  capable  of  cultivation,  are  entirely  neglected. 
Still,  where  proper  means  are  employed,  excellent  crops  are 
obtained  of  grain  and  fimit,  saffron,  flax,  and  hemp.  Silk- 
worms are  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  'The  commerce 
is  limited,  the  principal  means  of  transjwrt  being  by  the 
way  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  great  canal  of  Aragon,  which,  com- 
mencing near  'I'udela,  in  Navarre,  joins  the  Ebro  30  miles 
below  Saragossa.  Pop.  847,105.  The  kingdom  of  Aragon 
was  founded  in  1034,  and  was  united  to  the  ci-own  of  Castile 

by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  married  Lsabella  in  1474. 

Adj.  and  inhab.  Aragonese.  Ar'a-go-neez^ 

ARAGON  a river  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
flowing  through  Navarre,  joins  the  Ebro  opposite  Alfaro, 
after  a S.W.  course  of  80  miles.  Chief  .affluent,  the  Arga. 
On  it  are  the  towns  Verdun  and  Sanguesa. 

ARAGON,  Imperial  Canal  of,  in  Spain,  Aragon, 
extends  in  the  direction  of  the  Ebro,  from  'i'udela  to  near 
Sastago  and  Tauste.  Length  opened  80  miles,  aveiage  width 
69  feet,  depth  9 feet.  It  is  mostly  lined  by  high,  massive 
walls,  is  navigable  for  boats  of  from  60  to  80  tons,  and 
crosses  the  .Talon  River  by  an  aqueduct  4800  feet  in  length. 
Begun  by  Charles  V.  in  1528,  it  remained  in  an  unfinished 
state  for  nearly  200  years.  It  is  now  in  active  operation,  but 
the  revenue  in  1841  and  1844  was  considerably  under  the 
expenditure. 

ARAGON  A,  A-rA-go'nA.  a town  of  Sicily.  7^  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Girgenti.  Pop.  6530.  It  has  a castle,  with  fine  paintings 
and  antiquities.  Near  it  is  the  mud  volcano  of  Maccaluba. 

ARAGON  A.  AR  AGONI  A,  ABA  GOXESF.  &c.  See  Aragon. 

ARAGUARI,  M-rd-gwd-ree',  a river  of  Braxil,  province  of 
Par&.  in  Brazilian  Guiana,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de'l'umcaraiiue, 
in  lat.  45°  N.,  Ion.  52°  32'  W.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in 
lat.  1°  50'  N.  Total  course,  about  160  miles. 

ARAGUAY,  dr-d-gwP,  or  ARAGUAYA,  d-r-dgwl’d,  a large 
river  of  Brazil,  rises,  with  many  branches,  in  the  mountains 
near  lat.  18°  10'  S.,  Ion.  51°  30'  W.  It  flows  northward  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Matto-Gros.so.  and  joins  the 
'focantins  at  Sao  .loao,  after  a total  course  of  at  least  1000 
miles,  about  the  middle  of  which  it  sep.arates  into  two  arms, 
enclosing  the  island  of  Santa  Anna.  200  miles  in  length. 
This  river  flows  through  about  13°  of  latitude.  11  of  which 
are  navigable.  The  east  branch  is  called  the  Fui-o. 

ARAGONI.V.  See  Aragon. 

ARAHAL,  d-rd-hdP.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusi.a,  22 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Seville.  It  has  2 squares.  3 churches,  a 
Latin  school,  7 other  schools,  philosophical  society,  hospital, 
and  cemetery.  It  has  manufactures  of  felt  hats,  soap,  gyp- 
sum, earthenware,  oil.  and  wine.  Pop.  6988. 

ARA  .JOVIS.  See  Aranjuez. 

ARAKAN.  Aracan. 

AR  AKHOVA,  d-rd-ko'vd,  a village  of  Greece,  government  of 
Boeotia,  on  the  S.  declivity  of  Mount  Parnassus,  15  miles 
IV.N.IV.  of  Livadia. 

AR  AL  (dr'al ) SE.\,  an  extensive  but  imperfectly  known 
lake  or  inland  sea.  in  Independent  Tartary.  between  about  lat. 
42°  20'and  47°0'N..and  Ion.  57°  25'and  61°0'  E.  Excepting 
the  Caspian,  from  which  it  lies  from  150  to  200  miles  E.,  and 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Khassaks  Isfhiiuis.  or  pla- 
teau of  Oost-Yoort,(Ust-Urt.)  it  is  the  largest  inland  sea  of 
the  Eastern  Hemis|jhere.  It  is  composed  of  two  i)Oifions— 
the  broad  expanse,  or  Sea  of  Aral  proper,  about  270  miles  long 
by  130  miles  broad;  and  Lake  Laudan  at  its  S.IV. extremity, 
about  100  mites  long,  and  from  10  to  25  miles  broad,  being, 
properly  speaking,  the  estuary  of  the  river  Laudan.  from 
which  it  is  named.  A similar,  but  less  known  .nid  less  ex- 
tensive expanse  exists  at  the  S.E. extremity,  called  the  Dau- 
kara  Sea  or  L;vke.  Both  the  Laudan  and  theDaukara  Lakes 
are  shallow,  and  overgrown  with  reeds;  the  depth  of  the 
former  not  being  more,  on  the  E.  shore,  than  a single  inch, 
and  its  deepest  part,  as  far  as  yet  known,  not  exceed' ag  4 
feet  10  inches.  The  W.  shore  of  the  Aral  Sea  is  formed  by 
theOost-Yoort,plate.au,  which  rises  upwardu  of  600  feet  above 
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'.he  leTel  of  the  lake,  but  shelves  prradually  down  to  the 
water.  The  bed  of  the  sea  on  this  shore  is  beautiful  sand, 
and  sinks  so  {jradually  that  one  may  advance  into  the  water 
a distance  of  200  paces.  No  rivers  enter  the  sea  on  its  W. 
shore;  those  that  enter  from  the  E.  are  the  Sihon  orJax- 
artes,  the  Kuwandaria,  and  the  .landaria.  The  Aral  Sea  is 
supposed  not  to  be  deep,  thou;i:h  probably  having  water 
sufficient  to  admit  of  being  navigated  by  small  vessels.  The 
nomadic  tribes  on  its  banks  resort  to  it  for  the  tish  with 
which  it  abounds,  (similar  to  those  found  in  the  Caspian,) 
more  especially  sturgeons.  Seals  are  also  met  with.  The 
water  is  saltish,  though  not  unplerisantly  so;  it  may  be  used 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  is  drunk  freely  by  horses.  In 
winter  it  freezes,  the  ice  attaining  a thickness  of  at  least  11 
inches.  The  W.  shore  is  infested  with  scorpions,  which  find 
shelter  under  the  numerous  small  limestones  with  which 
the  ground  is  there  strewed.  The  Aral  Sea  lies  between  the 
steppesofKirgheeznnd  Khiva,inthe  great  depression  of  West- 
ern Asia.  Its  elevation  is  uncertain,  having  been  variously 
estimated;  but,  in  Humboldt’s  opinion,  it  may  be  esteemed 
on  the  same  level  as  the  Caspian,  of  which,  in  times  remote, 
it  doubtless  formed  a part.  Humboldt  supposes  the  sea  to 
have  been  at  first  only  an  enlargement  of  the  Oxus,  now  its 
principal  tributary,  but  then  an  attluent  of  the  Caspian;  and 
formed  a lake  which  now  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  as  its 
affluents  do  not  furnish  a supply  of  w'ater  equal  to  the  amount 
of  evaporation  that  takes  place,  the  lake  is  supposed  to  be 
decreasing  in  size. 

This  lake  is  called  by  the  Kirgheez,  Aeal-Tengheez,  i.e. 
“ island  sea,”  (aval,  3-rdl',  signifying  “ island,”)  from  the 
multitude  of  islands  it  contains. 

ARAMENGO,  S-rd-mSn^go,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  in  Piedmont,  province  of  Asti.  Pop.  1080. 

ARAMIN'GO,  formerly  a district  of  Philadelphia  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. but  now  included  within  the  limits  of  the  city, 
about  miles  N.  by  E.  of  the  state-house. 

ARAMON,  d'rd'm6N<  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gard,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  15  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Nirnes.  Pop.  (1851)  2,727.  It  has  manufactures  of  .salt- 
petre. &c. 

ARAN,  i-r,in^  a valley  of  Spain,  province  of  Lerida,  sur- 
rounded by  the  elevated  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
liable  to  dangerous  avalanches. 

AR  ANDA-DE-DUERO.d-rdnMS-d.i-dwrl/ro,  a town  of  Spain, 
capital  of  the  judicial  district  of  the  same  name,  in  Old  Cas- 
tile, 48  miles  S.  of  Burgos,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Duero. 
It  was  in  ancient  times  a fortification  of  some  importance, 
and  still  l•etaius  part  of  its  walls,  which  were  made  availa- 
ble in  the  late  civil  wars.  When  the  court  is  held  at  this 
place,  the  population  sometimes  numbers  20,000;  at  other 
times  it  does  not  exceed  4000. 

ARAN.TUEZ,  i-rin-HwSth',(anc.  Afra  Jnhtx,)  a town  and 
royal  residence  of  Spain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  in 
New  Castile.  28  miles  S.S.K.  of  .Madrid.  It  is  the  S.S.E.  ter- 
minus of  the  M.adrid  and  Aranjuez  Railway.  Elevation,  1040 
feet.  Ordinary  pop.  3639.  As  a place  of  recreation  for  the 
court,  this  town  combines  all  that  is  useful  and  agreeable: 
palaces,  hotels,  caffis,  and  numerous  public  gardens,  spacious 
streets,  and  elegant  s(iuares.  theatres,  and  bull-i'lngs.  It  has 
also  an  hospital,  and  an  institution  for  public  instruction. 

AR.\NSAS,  ar-an'sas.  a small  river  of  Texas,  rises  near 
the  S.E,  border  of  Bexar  county,  and  flowing  south-east- 
ward, forms  the  boundary  between  San  Patricio  county  on 
one  hand,  and  Goliad  and  Refugio  on  the  other,  until  it 
empties  itself  into  Aransas  Ray. 

ARANSAS  BAY,  otherwise  called  ARANSAZUA,  and 
ARANSASO  BAY,  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  immediately  N.  of 
Corpus  Christ!  Bay.  Length,  about  18  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  8 miles. 

ARANSAS,  a small  post-village  of  Refugio  co.,  Texas,  on 
Aransas  Bay. 

ARAN  YOS.Sh  ronfyosh',  a river  of  Austria,  in  Transylva- 
nia. which  passes  Thoreuburg.  and  joins  the  Maros  on  the 
left.  Grains  of  gold  are  found  along  this  river,  whence  its 
name,  arun;/  signifying  “gold.” 

AHANYOS.  a town  of  Hungary.  N.W.  ofBuda.  Pop.  1800. 

ARAPAHOE  (a-rap'a-hO)  INDIANS,  a tribe  dwelling  be- 
tween the  South  fork  of  Platte  River  and  the  head  waters 
of  the  Arkansas. 

ARA  PILES,  d-rS-pee'lSs,  a village  of  Spain.  4 miles  S.E. 
of  Salamanca.  Pop.  336.  This  was  the  scene  of  the  san- 
guinary engagement  called  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  in 
which  the  allies  under  Wellington  defeated  the  French 
under  Marmont,  22d  July.  1812. 

\RAR.  a river  of  France,  See  S.\6ne. 

ARARAT.  Ar'a-rat'.  a celebrated  mountain  of  Western  Asia, 
in  Armenia,  forming  the  point  of  contoct  of  Itussia  with  Tur- 
key and  Persia,  to  each  of  which  it  partly  belongs.  It  lies 
in  the  S.  portion  of  tlie  extensive  plain  of  the  Aras.  about  35 
Uiiles  broad,  and  of  whose  length  about  70  miles  can  be 
taken  in  by  the  eye.  It  consists  of  twc  mountains,  the 
Creat  Ararat  on  the  N.W. .and  the  Little  Ararat  on  the  S.E., 
ihei'"  summits,  in  a direct  line,  being  about  7 miles  apart, 
find  ‘■bffir  bases  insensibly  blending  into  each  other  by  the 
inter  ^losition  of  a wide,  level,  upland  valley.  The  summit 


of  the  Great  Ararat  lier:  hi  lat.  39°  42'  N.,  Ion.  4.3° .38' E.,  and 
is  17,323  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  14,320  feet  above  the 
plain  of  the  Aras.  The  N.L.  dope  of  the  mountain  is  about 
14  miles  in  length,  and  the  S.W.  about  20  miles.  On  the 
former,  visible  even  from  Krivan,  32  miles  distant,  is  a deep, 
gloomy,  crater-like  chasm.  The  mountain  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  and  ice.  from  about  .3  miles  from  its  summit 
downward  in  an  oblirjue  direction.  On  the  entii-e  N.  halS 
from  about  14.000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  .shoots  up  in  one 
rigid  crest  to  its  summit,  and  then  sti-etches  downward,  on 
its  S.  side,  to  a level  not  ijuite  so  low.  forming  what  is  called 
the  Silver  Crest  of  Ararat.  Little  Ararat  ri.ses  13.093  fee! 
above  the  sea-level,  and  10,140  feet  above  the  plain  of  the 
Aras.  and  is  free  from  snow  in  September  and  October.  Its 
declivities  are  greater  and  steeper  than  those  of  the  Great 
Ararat,  and  its  almost  conical  form  is  marked  with  several 
delicate  furrows,  that  radiate  downward  from  its  summit. 
The  top  of  the  Great  Ararat  was  first  reached,  October  9, 
1829,  by  Professor  I'arrot.  All  doubt  as  to  the  volcanic  na- 
ture  of  the  two  Ararats  was  put  an  end  to  on  .July  2,  1840, 
when  an  eruption  took  place  from  the  head  of  the  great 
ch.ism,  which  destroyed  the  monastery  and  chapel  of  St. 
James,  the  village  of  Arguri,  and  their  inmates.  That 
Noah’s  ark  rested  on  the  top  of  Mount  Ararat  is  not  to  be 
credited;  the  difficulty  of  the  descent,  and  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  which  must  have,  killed  many  of 
the  animals,  alike  preclude  the  supposition ; and.  moreover. 
Scripture  does  not  say  it  rested  on  the  top,  but  merely  “on 
the  mountains  of  Ararat.”  If  this  be  the  mountain  there 
referred  to,  which  is  somewhat  doubtful,  seeing  that  the 
olive  does  not  grow  near  it.  the  ark  must  have  rested  on  one 
of  its  lower  slopes.  The  name  Ararat  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Arai,  a king  who  lived  1750  years  a.  c.  He  fell  in  bat- 
tle, in  an  Armenian  plain,  which  was  hence  called  Arai- 
Arat,  “the  fall  of  Arai.”  Before  him  reigned  Amassis.  the 
sixth  from  Japhet,  who  called  the  country  A amsia ; hence 
the  name  Massis,  by  which  alone  Armenians  in  the  present 
day  know  the  mountiiin.  By  the  Persians  and  Turks  it  is 
called  Agridagh;  the  third  syllable,  dagh,  means  moun- 
tain, but  philologists  are  not  agreed  on  the  signification  of 
Agri. 

AR^ARAT,a  small  river  of  North  Carolina,  which  enters 
Yadkin  River  from  the  N.AV..  a few  miles  E.  of  Rockfoid. 

ARARAT,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ARARAT,  a post-office  of  Patrick  co..  Virginia. 

ARARAT  MOUNTAIN,  North  Carolina.  See  Pilot  Moun- 

T.\I\. 

ARARAU^IA,  ^-rd-rCw'ml,  a salt-water  lake  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  iength.  from  E.  to  M'..  22^  miles; 
greatest  breadth.  7$  miles.  It  communicates  with  the  sea, 
to  which  it  lies  parallel,  and  has  a depth,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  tide,  of  from  26  to  80  feet. 

ARARIPE,  SERRA  DE.  sSr'rJ  dA  A-rA-ree'pA,  an  ele- 
vated table-land  of  Brazil,  between  4 and  6 miles  S.W.  of  the 
town  of  Cratoor  Cratto.  in  about  lat.  6°  30'  S.;  Ion.  38°  30' 
W.  It  forms  a semicircle  round  the  undulatory  plain  on 
which  Crato  is  situated,  and  is  the  .source  of  a great  many 
fertilizing  streams. 

ARAS.  A'rAs'.  (anc.  Araxc-s,  d-rax'^z.)  a river  of  Armenia, 
rises  in  the  Turkish  pashalic  of  Erzroom.  near  lat.  41° 30' N., 
and  Ion.  41°  10'  E.:  flows  eastward,  dividing  the  territories 
of  Russia  and  Persia,  and  joins  the  Koor,  within  the  Russian 
dominions.  60  miles  W.  of  its  mouth  in  the  Caspian,  Total 
coui'se.  upwards  of  500  miles,  very  rapid,  but  often  fordable. 
Chief  affluents  .\rpa-Chai  and  Kara-Soo.  On  it  are  the  towns 
of  Abbasabad  and  Terri-Kala. 

ARaS.MG.  Ar'ra-sAg'.  a village  and  district  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Inverness,  on  the  W.  coast:  the  name  also  of  a pro- 
montory S.  of  liOch  na-Gaul.  Steamers  call  regulaily  off 
this  place. 

ARASSUAHAY  or  ARASUAIIl.  See  Araqu.^hi. 

ARATICA.  A rA-tee'ka,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  in  the 
Pacific  ()cean.  in  lat.  15°  26'  S..  Ion.  145°  39'  46"  W.  It  is  8 
miles  in  length,  by  5 miles  across. 

ARA'TOR  or  ARRATOR,  a post-village  of  Pettis  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 58  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

ARAU.  See  Aarvo. 

AR  AUC.ANI.A.  A-raw-kdhie-A.  or  ARAUC.ANA,  a-raw-kA'- 
nA.  (Sp.  pron.  A-row-kd'nd.)  an  independent  territory  in  the 
S.  part  of  Chili,  between  lat.  37°  29' and  40°  18'  S.,  having,  the 
Andes  on  the  E . atid  the  Pacific  on  the  \V'.  Its  entire  length, 
acconiing  to  the  above  limits,  is  about  200  miles:  its  breadth, 
from  90  to  180.  As  it  differs  little  in  its  physical  features 
climate,  or  productions,  from  other  parts  ofCiilLi.  (wliich  see.) 
this  article  will  be  limited  to  an  account  of  its  inhabitants, 
who,  though  greatly  overrated  by  the  Spanish  writers,  are 
one  of  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  all  the  uncivilized  oi 
semi-barbarous  races.  With  some  of  the  vices  comm<  n to 
all  savage  nations,  the  Araucanians  possess  many  noble 
qualities.  3'hey  are  generous  and  humane  toward  the  van- 
quished. courteous,  hospitable,  benevolent,  and  grateful; 
entiiusiastic  lovers  of  liberty,  and  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  the  independence 
of  which  they  have  maintained  for  centuries  by  their  in- 
domitable courage,  and  singular  aptitude  for  war.  Seeing 
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the  eriis  of  w liicli  gold  is  the  cause,  the  Araucanians,  after 
they  had  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  their  country  by  force 
of  arms,  closed  their  mines,  avowing  the  most  profound 
contempt  for  that  precious  metal,  as  a source  of  infamous 
cruelty,  unmanly  avarice,  and  degrading  servitude.  They 
are  highly  susceptible  of  mental  culture,  but  despise  the  re- 
straints of  civilization.  They  cultivate  poetry  and  rhetoric. 
Their  style  of  oratory,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a 
semi-biu-barous  people,  is  highly  figurative  and  allegorical ; 
at  the  same  time  lively,  bold,  and  original.  Their  most  pro- 
minent vices  are  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  presump- 
tion. The  Araucanians  have  divided  their  country  into  four 
tetrarchies  or  districts,  corresponding  to  the  natural  divi- 
sions of  the  territory,  namely,  the  “maritime  country,”  the 
“plain  country,”  the  “foot  of  the  Cordilleras,”  anil  “the 
Andes.”  Each  of  these  is  governed  by  a toqui  or  tetrarch. 
The  Araucanians  have  little  commerce  of  any  kind,  and  all 
their  tranactions  are  conducted  by  barter.  The  articles 
which  they  usually  give  in  exchange  for  goods  aj-e  horses 
and  horned  cattle.  *■ 

Polygamy  obtains  among  the  Araucanians.  and  celibacy 
is  considered  ignominious.  Their  mandage  ceremonies  have 
little  formality,  consisting  in  little  more  than  ciirrying  off 
the  bride  by  pretended  violence.  The  wonien  pay  great  at- 
tention to  cleanliness  in  their  houses,  which  are  swept  Seve- 
rn] times  a day,  and  all  their  utensils  carefully  washed  im- 
mediately after  being  used.  They  are  equally  cleanly  in 
their  persons,  as  are  also  the  men,  and  all  are  partial  to 
frequent  bathing.  Their  religion  is  simple.  They  acknow- 
ledge a Supreme  Being,  whom  they  believe  to  be  attended 
by  some  inferior  deities,  who  execute  his  behests.  They 
believe  also  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  have  some 
absurd  notions  regarding  the  future  state.  The  pop.  of 

Araucania  has  been  estimated  at  70,000. Adj.  and  inhab. 

of  Arauc.\.\ian,  ^-raw-k;l/ne-an. 

ARAUCO.  l-rOw'ko,  a maritime  fortress  of  Chili,  on  the 
Bay  of  Arauco,  35  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Concepcion,  built  to  re- 
strain the  incursions  of  the  Araucanians. 

ARAUCO,  d-rdw0<o,  a district  of  the  department  of  La 
Rioja,  of  the  Ea  Plata  Confederation. 

ARAURE,  d-r6w'rri,  a city  of  Venezuela,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Acarigua.  an  affluent  of  the  I’ortuguesa.  00  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Trujillo.  Lat.  9°  17'  N.;  Ion.  (9°  28'  W.  The 
streets  are  straight  and  the  houses  well-built.  It  contains 
a handsome  square  and  church.  It  is  the  capital  of  a well- 
watered.  fertile  district,  which  yields  cotton  and  coffee,  and 
pastures  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  Pop.  10,000. 

ARAUSIO.  See  Orange. 

ARAVULLI  (ar'a-vuPlee)  MOUNTAINS,  a range  of  moun- 
tains. which,  traversing  the  territory  of  Ajmeer.  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  India,  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E,.  extend  from  lat.  24°  to 
28°  N„  or  about  300  miles.  It  nowhere  attains  any  great 
elevation,  the  highest  summit  not  exceeding  5000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  .sea. 

ARAWAN,  El.  ^1  d-r^-w^n/.  or  AL  AUOUAN,  dl  d-roo 
win',  a town  of  Sahara,  territory  of  Zawat,  125  miles  N.  of 
Tirabuctoo.  Lat.  18°  55'  N. : Ion.  3°  W. 

A RAX  AS,  d-rd'shds,  a town  of  Brazil,  formerly  in  the 
province  of  Ooyaz.  but  by  decree  of  April  4,  1816,  transferred 
to  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  It  lies  W.  of  the  Matto 
Gordo  mountains.  Pop.  of  town  and  district,  the  latter 
being  extensive.  5000. 

ARA.XES,  a river  of  Armenia.  See  Aras. 

AIUB.\.  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana. 

ARBACOIPCHEE,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co..  Alabama. 

ARBE,  aa/bA.  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  Gulf  of  Quarnero, 
belonging  to  Austria,  14  miles  in  length:  and.  at  the 
broadest  part,  near  the  centre,  4 miles  across.  The  princi- 
pal town  is  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island : it  is  built  on  a 
hill,  and  contains  a cathedral  and  collegiate  church.  Pop. 
between  4000  and  5000. 

ARBE'LA,  a village  of  Palestine,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and 
28  miles  S.E.  of  Tiberias. 

ARBryLA,  a post-office  of  Scotland  co.,  Missouri. 

ARBKLA  OF  GAIilLEE,  in  Palestine,  identified  by  Ro- 
binson with  Irbid.  (Arab.  Irhil.)  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias.  3^  miles  N.W.  of  Tiberias.  Adjoining  are 
some  remarkable  caverns. 

ARBIL.  ar-beeP,  or  ERBIL.  er-beeP,  (anc.  ArheJla.)  a town 
of  Asi.iO  'I'urkey,  40  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Mosul.  Pop.  6000. 
The  modern  town,  enclosed  by  a bastioned  brick  wall, 
mounting  some  cannon,  is  on  a mound  60  or  70  feet  in 
height,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a ruined  suburb.  It  has 
.some  large  mosques,  baths,  and  baziuars.  Here  Alexander 
the  Great  obtained  his  final  and  decisive  victory  over  Da- 
rius B.  c.  331. 

AR'BIRLGT.  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

ARBOE.  ar-bcZ,  a parish  of  Ireland,  cos.  of  Londonderry 
and  I'yrone. 

A R BOG  A,  aR-bo^gi,  a town  of  Sweden.  30  miles  S.W. , of 
WesterAs.  Pop.  2913.  It  is  famous  for  its  beer,  and  has  an 
native  general  and  transit  trade  with  Stockholm  by  the  .\r- 
Itoga  River  and  Mmlar  Lake.  The  Arboga  Canal  unites  the 
lakes  of  .Mmlar  and  Iljelmar. 

ARBOIS.  ia'bwA/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Jura, 
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on  the  Cuisance,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Pollgny;  elevation,  940 
feet.  Pop.  (1852)  6901.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wine,  and 
has  flatting  mills,  manufactures  of  earthenware  and  paper, 
and  several  Roman  and  Medieval  remains. 

ARBOLEAS,  aR-bo-la/ds.  or  ALBOLEDAS,  aR-bo-lA/nAs,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia.  41  miles  N.N.E.  of  Alnieria, 
near  the  Almanzora,  on  a declivity,  20  miles  from  the  sea. 
Pop.  2378. 

ARBOLETES,  aR-bo-lA/4s,  a small  seaport  town  of  New 
Granada,  on  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  Lat.8°55'N.;  Ion.  76°2o' W. 

ARBON,  aR'bANG/,  (L.  Ar'boi-  Fe/Ux.)  a town  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Thurgau,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Constance,  on  its  lake, 
with  1000  inhabitfints,  employed  in  cotton  manufactures. 

ARBON,  Africa.  See  Arero. 

AIPBORFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

ARBORIO,  aR-Wre-o,  a village  of  Piedmont,  10  miles 
N.N.W,  of  Vercelli.  Pop.  1200. 

ARfBORVRTE,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama. 

ARBOS,  aR/boce,  a town  of  Spain,  on  the  Foix,  22  miles 
N.E.  of  Tarragona.  Pop.  1200.  It  was  burned  by  the  French 
in  1808.  in  revenge  for  ils  brave  resistance. 

ARBROATH,  arffnoth,  formerly  AB'ERBROTIPOCK,  a 
seaport  and  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar 
or  Angus,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  stream  called  the  Broth- 
ock,  whence  the  name  of  the  town;  the  prefix  Aber  (Gaelic) 
designating  the  mouth  of  a river,  or  its  point  of  junction 
with  the  sea.  Lat.  56°  33'  7 ' N.;  Ion.  2°  35'  W.  It  is  16 
miles  N.E.  of  Dundee,  on  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  line  of 
raii.vay,  now  connected  with  the  railways  to  the  Noi  th  and 
South  of  Scotland.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built,  and 
the  whole  town  has  a cleanly  and  prosperous  appearance. 
There  are  public  reading-rooms  in  the  town,  with  a well- 
supported  public  library,  and  several  excellent  scientific,  edu- 
cational, and  charitable  institutions.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  yarn  spun  from  fiax  and  hemp,  canvas,  brown  and 
bleached  linen,  leather,  cast-iron,  and  bone-dust.  Arbi  oath 
is  a free  port,  and  owns  about  13,000  tons  of  shipping,  being 
an  increase  of  5000  tons  since  1841.  A new  harbor  has  been 
constructed  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  town  owes  its 
rise,  if  not  its  origin,  to  an  important  monastic  institution 
planted  here  in  1178  by  William  the  Lion,  who  was  subse- 
quently interred  within  its  precincts.  Arbroath  unites  with 
Brechin,  Bervie.  Forfar,  and  Montrose  in  sending  a member 
to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons.  Pop.  in  1861,  17,591. 

ARBUS,  aR^booce,  a village  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  30 
miles  N.W.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  of  commune,  2600,  employe-l 
in  adjacent  lead-mines,  and  manufactures  of  cloth. 

AR'BU'i’HNOT,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kincardine. 

ARC,  aRk,  or  ARCO,  aR'ko.  a river  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
rises  in  Mount  Iseran,  and  joins  the  Is^re  near  Aiguebelle, 
after  a N.W.  course  of  40  miles.  It  passes  the  towns  of  Lans- 
lebourg,  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne.  and  Aignebelle. 

ARC,  aRk,  a river  of  France,  department  of  Bouches-du- 
Rhone,  enters  the  Etang  de  Berre  after  a W.  c-ourse  of  about 
30  miles. 

ARC  is  also  the  name  of  several  villages  of  France,  depart- 
ments of  Doubs,  Haute-Saone,  and  Cole-d’Ur. 

ARCABUiyLA.  a post-office  of  De  Soto  co..  Mississippi. 

ARCACHON,  BASSIN  D’,  bis's^N«'  ddR'kl'shi.W,  a bay  of 
France,  formed  by  the  ocean  on  the  coast  of  the  department 
of  Gironde.  It  is  much  frequented  by  foreigners,  who  there 
load  cargoes  of  resin  and  pitch.  The  river  Leyre  tails  into 
this  bay.  On  its  S.  side  is  the  Port  de  la  'Teste,  which  com- 
municates by  railway  with  Bordeaux. 

ARCADE',  a village  in  China  township,  Wyoming  co.. 
New  York,  about  35  miles  S.E,  of  Buffalo.  It  contains  2 
flouring  mills,  2 woollen  factories,  3 stores,  and  1 academy. 

ARCADl  A,  ar-ki'de-a.  (modern  Gr.Arkadia.  aR-kd-dee'd,]  an 
ancient  province  of  Greece,  in  the  centre  of  the  Morea,  now 
divided  into  the  departments  of  Mantinea  and  Goidynos. 
'The  country  is  mountainous,  and  affords  excellent  pasturage. 
Adj.  and  inhab.  Arcadian.  ar-kA/de-an. 

ARCA'DIA,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Rhode  Island. 

ARCADIA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  Rochester  and  Syracuse 
Railroad,  185  miles  W.  by  N,  of  Albany.  It  contains  1 or  2 
churches,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  of  township,  5319. 

ARCADIA,  a post-office  of  Bienville  p.arish,  Louisiana. 

ARCADIA,  a po.st-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  'Tennessee. 

ARCADIA,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana. 

ARCADIA,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois,  40  miles 
S.W.  of  Springfield. 

ARCADIA,  a post-village  of  Iron  county.  Missouri,  on 
one  of  the  sources  of  St.  Francis  River,  120  miles  S.E.  of 
Jefferson  City. 

ARCADIA,  GULF  OF,  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  on  the  W 
coast.  It  is  shallow  and  open ; has  Cape  Katacolo  on  the  N., 
and  Cape  Konello  on  the  S.,  distivnt  from  each  other  35 
miles. 

ARCA'NUM.  a post-office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

ARCAS,  .aR/kds.  a group  of  small  islets  or  rocks  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Ut.  20°  12'  6"  N.;  Ion.  91°  59'  2"  W. 

ARCAS,  iui/kds.  a small  island  of  Western  Africa,  Seno 
gambla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Lat.  11°  40'  N. 
Ion.  15°  38'  W. 
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ARCE.  aR/chA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  La- 
voro,  lOJ  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sora.  Pop.  4356. 

AlvC-KN-llARHOIS,  aRk-6Na-b3,R'Rwii'.  an  ancient  town  of 
France,  department  of  Haute-Marne.  13  miles  S.W.  of  Chau- 
mont  on  the  Anjovi.  Pop.  1545,  who  manufacture  woollens. 

ARCENE,  aR-chahi.-i.  a village  of  Lombardy,  province  of 
Bergamo,  in  a fertile  district.  Pop.  1250. 

ARCIIAIG,  Loch.  Iok  ar-kaig^  a beautiful  lake  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Inverness,  district  of  LochaVter,  1 mile  W.  of  Loch 
Lochy.  Length,  about  17  miles;  breadth,  from  1 to  1^  miles. 
It  is  highly  picturesque,  though  little  visited  by  tourists. 

ARCII.\.NGEL,  ark4n'jel,  (Russ.  pron.  aRk-angtghSl.)  or 
A RKIIA.XGIIELSK,  aR-k^ng-gh§lsk',  a government  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  extending  from  the  Ural  Mountains  on  the 
E.  to  Finland  on  the  W.,  comprising  Russian  Lapland,  a 
distance  of  about  920  miles,  and  from  Vologda  and  Olonetz 
on  the  S.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  about  400  miles.  It  is  thus, 
including  the  White  Sea,  which  occupies  a large  space 
nearly  in  its  centre,  about  400  miles  longer  than  Great 
Britain,  and  more  than  twice  its  width,  except  where  the 
latter  is  bro.adest.  It  comprises,  besides,  the  large  island  of 
Nova  Zembla,  in  lat.  76°N.  The  entire  province  is  nearly 
one  continuous  Hat,  and  nearly,  also,  an  unvaried  scene  of 
desolation  and  sterilit3^  especially  in  the  northern  parts, 
where  the  ground  remains  frozen  for  nine  months  in  the 
year.  Nor  are  the  southern  portions  much  more  inviting. 
Here  meagre  pastures,  marshes,  swamps,  and  extensive 
forests  occupy  nearly  all  the  surface,  leaving  but  little  for 
cultivation.  Almost  the  only  crops  raised  are  hemp.  Hax, 
and  some  vye,  neither  the  climate  nor  soil  admitting  of  the 
cultivation  of  oats  or  wheat.  The  climate  is  excessively 
cold  in  winter,  and  oppressively  hot  in  summer,  with  sud- 
den transitions  between  the  two  extremes.  The  timber  of 
the  forests  is  valuable,  and  forms  the  principal  wealth  of 
the  government.  The  government  is  partitioned  into  eight 
districts.  Archangel.  Kem,  Kholmogory.  Kola,  Mezen, 
Onega,  Pinega.  and  Sheukoorsk.  The  means  of  land  com- 
munication in  all  parts  of  the  territory  are  very  imperfect; 
but  a great  government  road  was  in  1839-4(1  consti  ucted 
along  the  borders  of  the  White  Sea.  through  Kem  to  Tor- 
ne^.  which  has  since  been  prolonged  to  the  frontiers  of 
Norway.  Pop.  in  1851,  234,064,  all  Russians,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  7000  Samoieds,  600-  Syriaenese,  and  about 
1700  or  2000  Laplanders. 

ARCHANGEL,  a seaport  town  of  Ru.ssia  in  Europe,  capi- 
tal of  the  above  government,  on  the  Dwiua.  20  miles  from 
its  embouchure  in  the  Bay  of  Archangel,  and  670  miles 
N.E.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Lat.  (Trinity  Church)  64°  32'  1"  N.; 
ion.  40°  33'  5"  E.  It  is  ill  built,  and  consists  of  two  princi- 
pal and  very  irregular  streets,  connected  by  narrow  lanes, 
and  paved  with  wood.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
and  two  stories  in  height:  those  of  the  wealthier  classes 
being  handsomely  and  comfortably  fuimished.  The  most 
remarkable  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  great  bazaar  or 
mart,  surrounded  by  high  w'alls.  and  a marine  hospital. 
There  are  11  churches,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  with  9 
professors,  a gymnasium,  and  schools  for  navigation  and 
engineering.  In  or  near  the  town  there  area  sugar  refine- 
ry, a royal  dock-yard,  some  ship-yards  for  building  mer- 
chant ships  and  coasting  vessels,  rope-walks,  &c.  The  har- 
bor is  at  the  island  of  Sollenbole.  about  1 mile  from  the 
towm,  and  is  usually  free  from  ice  only  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember. The  trade  of  Archangel  extends  as  far  as  Siberia, 
and  along  the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea.  E.  and  W.,  but  is 
greatly  dependent  on  the  demand  from  the  more  southerly 
ports  of  Europe,  and  especially  from  England,  for  corn ; 
accordingly,  in  the  years  of  scarcity,  1846-47.  the  quantities 
shipped  were  very  great,  amounting  in  the  latter  to  33.300 
quarters  of  wheat.  155.258  quarters  of  rye.  10.430  quarters 
of  barley,  and  198,170  quartei's  of  oats.  The  other  exports 
consist  principally  of  linseed,  flax.  tow.  tallow,  train-oil.  mats, 
deals,  battens  and  ends,  pitch  and  tar.  The  imports  chtefly 
consi.st  of  articles  of  domestic  u.se.  such  as  coffee,  spices, 
salt,  woollens,  hardware,  &c.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
ports  in  Russia,  having  been  founded  in  1584,  and  was 
long  the  only  one.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
residence  both  of  a civil  and  military  governor.  Pop.  exclu- 
sive of  the  garrison.  24,500. 

ARCHANGEL,  Bay  of,  in  Russia,  opens  to  the  White 
Sea.  having  Cape  Keretzkoi  on  the  N.E.,  and  Cape  Onega 
on  the  S.W..  distant,  from  each  other  85  miles.  It  pene- 
trates inland  about  65  miles. 

ARCHANGEL,  New,  Russian  America.  See  Sitka. 

ARCHANGELSK  or  ARKHANGELSK.  aR-kdng-gh^lsk'.a 
mining  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Orenboorg,  150  miles 
S.E.  of  Menselinsk. 

ARCIIANGELSK  or  ARKHANGELSK,  markehtowns 
in  the  goverments  of  Yekaterinoslav,  Kherson,  and  Sim- 

ARCHANGELSK,  MALO,  mi-15'  aR-king-ghMsk',  a town 
;)f  Russia  in  Europe,  government  of  Olonets,  55  miles  N.E. 
Ka.-gopol. 

ARCIIANGELSK,  MALO,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
government  ard  85  m les  S,  E,  of  Orel,  Pop,  1.510. 

AKCUENA,  aR-chi/ni,  a town  d'  Spain,  14  miles  N.W.of 
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IMurcia,  with  extensive  warm  baths,  (temperature,  126° 
Fall.,)  and  Roman  antiquities.  Pop.  2000. 

AR'CIIER,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Ilarrf. 
.son  CO.,  Ohio,  about  110  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Columbus 
Pop.  776, 

AR'CHIBALD,  a thrivirg  poshvillage  of  Blakely  town- 
ship, Luzerne  co..  Pennsy'h  ania,  on  tlie  Lackawanna  River, 
4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Carbondale,  and  26  miles  N.E.  of  Wilkis- 
barre.  The  Delaw’are  and  Hudson  Railroad,  17  miles  long, 
connects  it  with  Honesdale.  The  village  owes  its  import- 
ance and  rapid  growth  to  the  ric  h coal-mines  which  are 
worked  in  the  vicinity  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company.  The  iron  business  is  also  carried  on  extensively. 
The  Lackawanna  River  flows  through  a fertile  and  populous 
valley  bounded  by  high  ridges.  Pop.  about  1500. 

ARCIIIDONA,  dR-che-do'nt.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalu- 
sia. .34  miles  N.  of  Malaga,  built  on  the  S.  slope  of  a rugged 
and  lofty  mountain,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Loga.  The  houses 
are  good,  and  there  are  several  churches,  a medical  college, 
a church  seminary,  two  primary  schools,  a large  hospital,  a 
prison,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood are  rich  orchards,  giving  occupation  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  also  employed  in  weaving,  expressing 
oil,  and  curing  bacon,  w’hich  they  export  in  large  quantities. 
Pop.  7610. 

ARCIIIDONA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Ecuador,  90 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Quito. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  ar-ke-pel'a-go,  a name  which,  although 
neither  its  origin  nor  precise  signification  have  been  ascer- 
tained. is  now  generally  understood  to  mean  a sea  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  islands  or  islets;  but  formerly 
applied,  more  especially,  to  the  JEgean  Sea.  (which  see.) 

ARCllIRELAGO.  EASTERN.  See  Malay  Archipel.ago. 

ARCIIUDI  or  ARKUDI,  aR-koo'dee.  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  4 miles  N.N.E.  of  the  most  N.  point 
of  Ithaca.  Lat.  38°  37'  N.;  Ion.  20°  42'  E. 

ARCIDOSSO.  aR-che-dostso.  a towm  of  1 taly.  in  T uscany.  pro- 
vince of  Grossetto  Smiles  W.  by  N.  of  Radicofani.  Pop.  5(.00. 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE,  au'see/suR-ob,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Aube,  capital  of  the  arrondissement,  on  the 
Aube.  16  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Troyes.  Pop.  (1852;  2t'52.  It  is 
pretty  well  built,  has  manufactures  of  cotton  stockings  and 
yarn,  and  is  an  entrep6t  for  iron,  and  for  the  woe  den  w are.s 
made  in  the  Vo.sges.  On  March  20,  1814.  Napoleon  defeated 
a division  of  the  allied  arn)y  near  this  place. 

ARCO,  a river  of  Northern  Italy.  See  Arc. 

ARCO,  aR/ko,  a town  of  Austria,  Tyrol.  8 miles  W.  of 
Roveredo,  on  the  Sarca,  with  2100  inhabitants,  an  old 
castle,  and  manufactures  of  silk. 

ARCOLA,  aR-ko/ld.  an  ancient  town  of  Piedmont,  pro- 
vince of  Levante,  celelirated  for  its  wines.  Pop.  2350. 

ARCO'LA,  or  GUM  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Loudon  co., 
Virginia.  146  miles  N.  of  Richmond,  contains  a few  stores. 

ARCOLA,  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  North  Carolina. 

ARCOLA.  a village  in  the  E.  part  of  Lake  co.,  Ohio,  about 
36  miles  N.E.  of  Cleveland. 

ARCOLE.  aR-ko'U.  a village  of  Northern  Italy.  15  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Verona,  on  the  Alpone,  an  affluent  of  the  Adige. 
Pop.  1600.  Arcole  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  by 
Napoleon  over  the  Austrians,  November  17,  1796. 

ARCONA.  See  Arkona. 

,ARC0S  DE  LA  FRONTERA.  aR/koce  d:\  Id  fron-t.Vrd,  a 
town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Cadiz,  on  aii 
elevated  rock  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalete.  'J’he 
name  is  derived  from  its  being  built  in  the  form  of  a 
“bow.”*  Pop.  11,272,  It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified, 
but  now  only  a part  of  its  walls  remain.  Chief  manufac- 
ture. that  of  tanned  leather,  which  is  celebrated  in  the 
country,  having  been  the  first  established  in  Andalusia; 
thread  and  ropes  are  al.so  manufactured.  There  are  several 
villages  in  Spain  and  Portugal  named  Arcos. 

ARCOT,  ar'eoU.  (North,  and  South,)  two  contiguous 
maritime  districts  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras, 
compi’ising  the  whole  country  from  Coleroon  River  on  Ihe 
S.,  to  the  frontier  of  the  Nellore  district,  on  the  N.  and  E. 
ofCuddapah,  My.sore,  and  Salem,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chingleput  district,  lying  round  Madras.  United  a)ea, 
13,t0()  square  miles.  Pop.  (1851)  2,491,878,  Surfiice.  low 
near  the  sea;  inland,  hilly,  with  extensive  jungles.  Chief 
rivers,  the  Coleroon  and  Palaur;  and  on  the  N.E.  coa.st  is 
the  Pulicat  lake.  Chief  city  and  towns.  Arcot.  Vellore,  and 
Cuddalore.  Arcot  was  ceded  in  1801  to  the  Fast  India 
Company;  since  which  it  has  been  greatly  improved  in 
every  respect. 

AR'COT'.  ARUCATI,  or  AROOKATEE.  ^-roo-kd'tee,  a 
city  of  South  Ilindostan.  the  Mohammedan  capital  of  the 
Carnatic,  on  the  Palaur.  70  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Madras.  LaL 
(fort)  12°  54'  14"  N.:  Ion.  79°  22'  23"  E.  It  was  first  estab- 
li.shed  as  capital  of  the  Carnatic  in  1716.  It  was  ceded  to 
the  East  India  Company  in  1801.  along  with  the  whole  dis- 
trict. The  town,  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Moham- 


* I'he  addition  de  la  Frontera  (“  of  ttie  frontier  or  limit")  may 
refer  to  its  position  towards  the  frontier  of  Spain,  or  possibly  tc 
the  limit  of  some  local  province. 
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medrtiis.  Ik  of  CDOdern  erection,  enclosed  by  walls,  and  con- 
tains a fevT  buildings  worthy  of  notice,  the  fort  of  Arcot 
was  an  extensi  e structure,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
bwiu  der  *olIsl  ei.  Pop.  about  40.000. 

ARCS,  Les,  lAze  aak,  (L.  Gis^frum  de  Ar>cubus,)  a com- 
mune and  village  ol  France,  department  of  Var.  h miles  S. 
)f  Dragu.gT;an,  near  the  Argens.  Pop.  (1851)  2769. 

.\110T1AS,  ark^she-as  or  ark'te-as.  a small  island  of  the 
Black  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  A.sia  Minor,  2 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Keresoon. 

ARC  TTC  HIGHLANDS,  a country  situated  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  Ratlin’s  Bay,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greenland,  between 
lat.  76^  and  77°  40'  N..  and  Ion.  62°  20'  and  74°  20'  W. ; dis- 
covered. in  1818,  by  Captain  Ross,  who  gave  it  the  name  it 
now  bears.  The  coast  trends  S.E.  and  N.W.,  extending  110 
miles.  On  the  N.  and  E.  hills  are  seen  rising  to  the  height 
of  upwards  of  1000  feet,  covered  with  ice.  and  separated  by 
ravines  filled  with  snow.  The  coast  also  is  icebound,  and  it 
is  only  about  the  bases  of  the  rocks,  chietly  granite  and 
gneiss,  close  by  the  .sea,  that  a stunted  and  scanty  vegeta- 
tion is  to  be  seen.  In  the  interior  nothing  is  found  grow- 
ing but  moss  and  lichens,  a thin,  wiry  sort  of  grass,  and 
furze. 

ARCTIC  OCEAN,  (named  from  JrcHog,  Gr.  ApKTOi,  the 
“Bear,”  the  constellation  of  which  is  principally  included 
within  the  celestial  Arctic  Circle.)  that  portion  of  the  North- 
ern Sea  extending  from  the  Arctic  Circle  (lat.  CC°  82' N.)  to 
the  North  Pole.  The  Arctic  Ocean  enters  deeply,  in  the  form 
of  gulfs,  bays,  &c.,  into  the  N.  parts  of  the  continents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Ameiica.  The  chief  of  the.se  indenta- 
tions are  the  M'hite  Sea.  in  Europe:  Sea  of  Kara,  Gulfs  of 
Obi  and  Yenisei,  in  Siberia;  and  Baffin’s  Bay.  in  North  Ame- 
rica. It  is  united  to  the  Pacific  by  Behring's  Sti-aits.  and  to 
the  Atlantic  by  a wide  sea.  extending  from  Greenland  on  the 
\V.  to  Norway  and  I>apland  on  the  E.  This  portion  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  contains  one  of  the  largest  archipelagos  on  the 
globe.  The  middle  of  it  is  occupied  by  Greenland,  and  on 
the  E.  is  an  exteissive  group  of  islands  known  under  the 
name  of  Spitzbergen,  the  small  island  of  .Ian  Mayen,  iuid 
Iceland.  West  of  Greenland,  and  divided  from  it  by  Davis’ 
Straits  and  Baffin’s  Bay,  there  are  a considerable  number 
of  islands  of  great  size,  with  which  we  are  yet  but  imper- 
fectly acqu:iinted.  The  regions  embraced  by  the  more  re- 
stricted limits  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  (namely,  from  lat.  70°  N.) 
are.  perhaps,  the  most  dreary  and  desolate  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Their  shores  are  covered  with  eternal  snows,  and 
the  entire  surfitce  of  their  seas  with  large  fields  .and  huge 
masses  of  floating  ice.  in  perpetual  motion,  and  who.se  con- 
stant and  tremendous  collisions  are  attended  with  the  most 
appalling  sounds.  Dense  fogs,  violent  storms,  and  endless 
nights  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  There  is  but  one 
month  in  the  year  (.July)  in  which  snow  does  not  fall. 
The  Arctic  Ocean  freezes  oAon  in  summer;  and,  during  the 
eight  winter  months,  a continuous  body  of  ice  extends  in 
every  direction  from  the  pole,  filling  the  area  of  a circle  of 
between  3000  and  4000  miles  in  diameter.  Some  of  the 
ma.s.ses  of  ice  that  line  the  shores  of  this  ocean,  extend  many 
miles  in  length,  and  present  sea-fronts  of  200  feet  in  height ; 
while  fields  of  ice,  20  or  30  miles  in  diameter,  and  from  10 
to  40  feet  in  thickness,  are  frequent,  and  sometijnes  extend 
over  100  miles,  so  closely  packed  together,  that  no  opening 
is  left  between  them.  They  are  also  often  found  to  have  a 
violent  rotary  motion,  by  which  they  are  dashed  against 
one  another  with  tremendous  force.  The  icebergs,  of  which 
vast  numbers  are  seen  floating  about,  vary  from  a few  yards 
to  miles  in  circumference,  and  rise  to  several  hundreds  of 
feet  in  height.  The  ice  in  these  regions  is  very  transparent 
and  compact,  and  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  its  tints.  The  water  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  extremely 
pure,  shells  being  distinctly  visible  at  a depth  of  80  fathoms. 
The  praiSGure  of  its  water,  at  a depth  of  I J mile,  was  found 
to  be  2S09  pounds  on  a square  inch  of  surface.  In  the  year 
1848,  Captain  Roys,  of  the  United  States  whale-.ship  Supe- 
rior, by  penetrating  through  Behring’s  Straits  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  opened  a new  field  to  the  whale-fishers.  Cap- 
tain Roys  filled  his  ship  in  a few  weeks,  and  his  success  led 
more  than  300  .\meri;:an  whale-ships  to  follow  his  example 
in  the  two  following  years.  These  vessels  procured  oil  of 
the  value  of  $17,412,453.  In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Rae  ex- 
plored Boothia  Inlet,  and  found  that  Wollastan  and  Victoria 
Land  were  continuous  for  1100  miles,  and  that  they  were 
8ej)arated  from  North  Somerset  and  Boothia  by  a strait. 
An  expedition,  .sent  out  from  New  York  under  the  patronage 
of  Henry  Grinnell.  Esq.,  in  18.50-1,  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  was  imbedded  in  a mass  of  ice  for  8 months,  and 
drifted  about  with  it,  a mere  inert  body.  Captain  De  Haven, 
of  tlie  United  States  navy,  who  cojumanded  this  expedition, 
discovered  and  named  Maury’s  Channel,  leading  \V.  from 
■Wellington  Channel,  and  between  Cornwallis  and  Hamil- 
ton’s Islands.  North  of  these  he  discovered  and  named 
Grinnell's  Land,  above  lat.  76°  N..  and  W.  of  the  92d  degree 
of  longitude.  Through  Maury’s  Channel,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  secoTid  Grinnell  expedition,  now  (1854)  to  seek  the 
supposed  open  p(dar  sea.  Dr.  Kane,  surgeon  of  the  former 
expedition,  and  author  of  a very  interesting  narrative  cf  its 
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] proceedings,  gives  positive  facts  in  proof  n the  formation  of 
I icebergs,  by  the  breaking  off  of  glaciers  projecting  ovei'  the  sea, 
The  second  Grinnell  expedition  was  sent  out  in  1853.  Mi 
Kennedy’s  expedition,  also  in  search  of  Sir  John  F'rankiin 
which  left  England  in  1851.  discovered  a pas.sage  from  Re 
gent  s Inlet  into  Victoria  Channel.  Another  expedition,  in 
1852,  on  the  same  errand,  under  Commander  Inglelield, 
surveyed  for  the  first  time  the  coast  N.  of  Cape  Parry,  and 
on  the  same  shore.  Speaking  of  the  larger  icebergs  in  the 
se:us  on  both  sides  of  Greenland,  Dr.  Rink,  in  a paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  observes,  they  rise 
above  the  surfa«'e  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  from  100  to  150 
feet  and  upwards,  and  some  are  4000  feet  in  circumference. 
The  part  above  can  scarcely  be  considered  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  that  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  the 
cubic  contents  of  such  an  iceberg  may  amount  to  about 
66,000,000  cubic  yards.  All  agree  that  the  icebergs  of  the.se 
arctic  seas  are  originally  foi-med  on  terra  firma  from  the 
snow  and  rains,  which  are  never  able  to  reach  the  ocean  in 
a fluid  state;  but  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  are  trans- 
formed into  masses  of  ice,  and  are  then,  through  some 
physical  agency,  thrust  forward  into  the  .sea.  The  same 
authority  says  the  principal  ice-friths  are  those  of  Jacob's 
Haven,  To.ssukatek.  Kariak,  Kanyeidbursoak.  and  of  Uper- 
nivik — all  on  the  W.  side  of  Greenland,  and  between  69° 
and  73°  N,  lat.  Most  icebergs,  .says  a commentator  on 
Dr.  Rink,  are  1600  feet  thick,  and  draw  more  than  1200  feet 
water.  Captain  Ross  measured  one,  the  summit  of  which 
was  325  feet  above  water. 

A RCULI L.  aR'kti',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine, 
3 miles  S.  of  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Sceaux. 
Pop.  (1,‘52)  3071.  A fine  a(jueduct,  constructed  by  .Mary  de 
■Medicis.  conveys  water  from  Rungis  to  Pai-is.  There  is  also 
the  remains  of  a Roman  aqueduct. 

ARCY-SUR-CURE,  aR'.see'.suR-kiiR,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Yonne,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Auxerre.  Pop.  1495. 
Near  it  are  stalactitic  caverns  of  great  beauty. 

.■IRD.  LOCH.  loK  ard.  a small  and  fine  lake  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Perth.  2 miles  W.  of  Aberfoyle,  and  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  river  Forth. 

.VRD.\BEEL  or  ARDABIL.  aR-da-beeP,  a town  of  Persia, 
province  of  .Azerbaijan,  on  the  Kara-soo,  90  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Tabreez.  The  houses  are  mean  and  small,  built  of  mud 
or  bricks,  and  surrounded  by  a mud-wall.  The  fortress  is 
built  in  the  European  style. 

ARDAGH,  aR/dda,  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  eo.  ol 
Longford. 

ARDAGH.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

ARDAGH.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Limerick. 

ARDAGH.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Alayo. 

AltDAGH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Meath. 

ARDALES,  aji-dd'l^s.  a town  of  Spain,  30  miles  N.W.  of 
Malaga.  l*op.  2890.  employed  entirely  in  agri(  ulture.  ThLs 
vicinity  was  devastiited  by  destructive  storms  in  1836  and 
1840. 

ARDARA,  ar-ddi4ra.  a town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Ulster,15 
miles  N.IV.  of  DonegiU,  head  of  Lochrus  Bay.  Pop.  603. 

.ARDATOV,  aR-dd-tov',  a to^vTl  of  Ru.ssia.  government  of 
Simbeersk,  on  the  Alateer.  (Alatyr,)  14  miles  W.  of  Alateer. 
Pop.  3872.  It  has  two  cathedrals. 

ARDATOV,  a town  of  Russia,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Nizhnee 
Novgorod. 

.ARDBR  AC'C.AN,  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Meath.  2^  miles  IV.  of  Navan,  and  formerly  a bishop's  .see. 

ARDCH.ATT.AN,  ard-Kat/tan.  a di.strict  of  Argyle.shire, 
Scotland,  consisting  of  the  united  paiishes  of  Ardchattan 
and  Muckairn. 

ARDCLACH,  ard'kldK.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Nairn. 

ARDEA.  aR-dd'd.  a village  of  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States, 
20  miles  S.  of  Rome,  and  3 miles  from  the  Mediterranean. 
This  ruined  capital  of  the  ancient  having  only  100 

inhabitants,  occupies  the  rock  on  which  stood  its  ancient 
citadel,  and  where  some  Cyclopean  remains  are  .still 
traceable. 

ARDKBA'L,  a town  of  Persia.  See  ARmREEL. 

ARDKCHE,  an'daish'  or  aR'dd.slP.  a river  of  France,  the 
largest  stream  in  the  department  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
Its  source  is  among  the  mountains  of  Cevennes;  and.  after 
a course  of  45  miles,  falls  into  the  Rhone  about  a mile  from 
Pont  St.  E.sprit.  It  is  navigable  only  5 miles  from  it.® 
mouth.  Nothing  can  exceed  tlie  magnificence  of  the  scenery 
on  the  Ard5che  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course.  In  the  lower 
paid  it  plunges  over  a precipice,  called  Ray-Pic,  which  is 
almost  perpendicular,  and  is  above  lOU  feet  high.  Below 
this  cataiact  is  the  Bridge  of  Arc.  justly  regarded  as  one  ol 
the  mo.st  remarkable  natural  curiosities  in  France. 

ARDECHE.  a. department  in  the  S.E.  of  France,  between 
the  departments  of  Loire.  Lsdre.  Drome,  Vauclu.se.  Gard.  Ln- 
z5re.  and  Haute-Loire.  Area. 2,110  s(|uaremiles.  I’op.  (1861) 
888,529.  The  whole  depiu  tment  is  of  a mountainous  cha- 
racter. Numerous  volcanoes  must  have  been  in  active  ope 
ration  throughout  the  department  at  no  very  remote  geo 
logical  period.  Several  of  the  craters  still  exhale  mephitic 
vapors,  and  warm  springs  Issue  from  their  sides.  Thestivams 
are  the  Ard^che,  the  Erieux,  and  the  Doux.  They  ha«’e  aP 
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an  E.  course,  and  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhone.  Among 
the  mountains  vai-ious  metals  have  been  found — silver,  (a 
mine  of  which  gives  its  name  to  the  town  of  Argentiere,) 
antimony,  several  mines  of  lead,  and  iron,  which  is  now 
extensively  wrought,  and.  in  connection  with  the  limestone 
and  valuable  coalfields  of  Ardeche,  supplies  blast-furnaces 
and  forces,  which  rank  as  the  most  important  work  of  the 
kind  in  France.  The  prevalence  of  basalt  makes  it  the 
chief  building-stone  in  the  district,  hut  the  calcareous 
rocks  contain  good  marble,  which  is  extensively  quarried. 
The  most  valuable  tree  is  the  Spanish  chSstnut,  which 
covers  extensive  tracts,  and  yields  excellent  chestnuts, 
Known  in  commerce  as  the  chestnuts  of  Lyons.  The  an- 
nual produce  is  estimated  at  400.000  bushels.  In  the  S., 
both  the  fig  and  oiive  thrive;  and  the  whole  department 
abounds  with  mulberry-trees,  which  supply  food  for  silk- 
worms. the  rearing  of  which  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent. 
The  vineyards  are  numerous,  and  a large  ((uantity  of  wine 
is  produced.  Agriculture  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  S.  in 
the  extensive  valley  of  Ardeche;  and  in  the  N.,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Erieux.  Along  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  are  rich  pas- 
tures. covered  with  cattle  and  sheep.  The  department  is 
divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Privas,  Largentiere.  and 
Tournon.  Previous  to  1790,  this  territory  formed  a portion 
of  Vivarais,  a dependence  of  Languedoc.  Capital,  Privas. 

ARDEl'7,  {AUierdee,  “town  on  the  Dee,”)  a municipal  bo- 
rough, town,  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Louth,  on  the 
Dee,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Drogheda.  Pop.  of  town,  3679.  It 
consists  mostly  of  wretched  cabins,  but  has  some  good 
houses,  with  two  old  castles,  one  now  a court-house,  a 
church  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a spacious  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  union  work-house,  a savings  bank,  dis- 
pensai'y,  and  several  schools;  and  at  one  end  of  the  town 
is  a remarkable  mound  called  the  castle-guard. 

ARDEKOO  or  ARDEKU,  ar'de-koo',  written  also  ARDE- 
KAN,  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Khoras.san,  two  days’ 
journey  N.W.  of  Yezd.  It  has  1000  houses,  and  a good 
bazaar. 

ARDELAN,  aR-deh-ldn',  a district  of  Persia,  in  Koordis- 
tan,  forming  a part  of  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemee.  Chief 
towns,  Sinna  and  Kermanshah. 

AR/DEN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

AR^DEN,  a post-office  of  Berkeley  co.,  Virginia. 

ARDENN  ES  or  AR^DEN,  auM^n*  or  aR-d6nL  Forest  of, 
{Siuc.  Ardumhhi  Si/Jha.)  This  region,  familiar  to  the  read- 
ers of  Shakspeare,  is  a vast  system  of  heights  and  forests, 
embracing  a part  of  Belgium,  the  grand-duchy  of  Lower 
Rhine,  and  the  N.  of  France;  extending  W.  to  the  sources 
of  the  Somme,  the  Oise,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Sambre,  and  E. 
to  the  Moselle.  The  Ardennes  of  Ca.sar's  time  extended  to 
the  Rhine,  and  consisted  of  an  immense  forest.  At  pre.sent 
the  name  is  confined  to  the  chain  of  wooded  heights,  which, 
extending  N.W.  to  S.E.  on  each  side  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  N. 
of  the  department  of  Ardennes,  descend  between  Sainte 
Menehould  and  Luxembourg,  and  are  finally  lost  in  the 
plains  of  the  ancient  Champagne. 

ARDENNES,  a frontier  department  in  the  N.E.  of  France, 
formed  of  the  N.  part  of  the  old  province  of  Champagne, 
and  a kmall  part  of  the  provinces  of  Picardie  and  Flandre, 
named  from  the  mountains  and  wooded  country  of  which 
it  forms  a part,  having  N.  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg, W.  the  department  of  Aisne,  S.  Marne,  and  E. 
Meuse.  Area.  1955  square  miles.  Pop.  (istil)  329,111. 
Rivers,  the  Meuse  and  its  aflluents,  the  Bar.  the  Vence.  and 
Sermone;  the  Aisne,  and  its  affluents,  the  Aire,  the  Yaux, 
and  the  Retourne.  The  climate  is  generally  cold  and  hu- 
mid; the  soil  mountainous,  and  much  wooded  in  the  N. 
The  department  contains  numerous  iron-mines,  slate  and 
marble  quarries,  potter's  clay,  and  .sand.  Abundance  of 
corn  is  raised  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Aisne;  cider  and 
beer  are  made,  with  a little  wine.  Industry  is  very  active 
in  ironware.  It  has  royal  manufactories  of  fii-e-arms.  and 
metallic  wares  generally : earthenware,  glass,  marble  goods, 
woollen  cloths,  shawls,  clockworks,  and  chemical  products. 
Trade  is  carried  on  in  the  agricultural  and  manufactured 
articles  of  the  department.  The  Meuse,  the  Aisne,  and  the 
(’anal  of  Ardennes,  which  connects  the  two  rivers,  furnish- 
ing great  facilities  for  intercommunication.  Ardennes  is  di- 
vided Into  the  aiTOndi.s.sements  of  Mezieres.  Rethel.  Rocroy, 
Sedan,  and  Vhuziers,  its  chief  towns.  Capital.  Mezieres. 

ARDENTES  SAN  MARTIN,  aR'dd.xt'  s^n=  maR'tlN«',  a 
commune  and  village  of  France,  department  of  I ndre,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Indre,  6 miles,  S.E.  of  Chateauroux.  Pop. 
2000.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  scythes  and  tools. 


♦ “And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature’s  tear-drops,  as  they  pass."— Byron. 
In  the  works  of  some  of  the  poets,  this  name  is  spelled  Arden, 
in  which  case  it  is  invariably  to  be  accentuated  on  the  first 
syllable 

“ Beyond  old  Arden,  in  his  sister’s  home” — 

“The  warrior  who  from  Arden’s  fated  fount 
Drank  of  the  bitter  waters  of  aversion." 

Souihev’s  Joan  of  Arc,  books  i.  and  iv. 


ARDENTES  ST.  VINCENT.  aR'd6ivt>  sHn"  vSN"'saN«/,  a 
town  of  France,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indre,  51  miles 
S.E.  of  ChMeauroux.  Pop.  2480. 

ARDERSEIR,  ar'der-seer',  a maritime  parish  cf  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Inverness. 

ARDES,  aRd,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de- 
Dome,  on  the  Couza,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Issoire.  Pop.  1793. 

ARDESE,  aR-dA/.sA.  a large  village  of  Venetian  Lombardy, 
18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  ‘2118. 

ARDESIO,  aR-d,Vse-o,  an  ancient  village  of  Lombaray. 
province  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  1800.  It  has  extensive  marble 
quarries. 

ARDESTAN  or  ARDISTAN,  aR'de-st^nt,  a town  of  Persia. 
86  miles  N.E.  of  Ispahan. 

ARD'FERT^  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
CO.  of  Kerry,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Tralee. 

ARDFIN'NAN,  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  ISIun- 
ster,  CO.  of  Tipperary,  on  the  Sulr,  miles  S.W.  of  Clonmel. 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  a castle  built  by  Prince  John 
in  1184. 

ARDGLASS',  a seaport  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Down,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Downpatrick.  Pop. 
of  town,  1066.  It  stands  on  elevated  ground,  between  twc 
hills,  and  has  many  new  residences  frequented  by  visitors 
in  the  bathing  .season.  It  is  the  centre  of  +he  Irish  fish- 
eries on  this  line  of  the  coast,  and  from  300  to  400  vessels 
from  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  are  frequently  in 
the  harbor  at  one  time.  Several  vessels  ply  between  Ard- 
glass  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  pier  has  a light-house.  A 
castellated  mansion  of  the  chief  proprietor  is  ei-ected  on  a 
range  of  what  were  formerly  spacious  w'a rehouses.  Tjiis 
town  enjoyed  a flourishing  commerce  during  the  Lanca.s- 
trian  dynasty. 

A R DILL  ATS,  Les,  lAze  an'dee'y^^  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Rhone,  arrondissement  of  Villefranche.  Pop. 
of  commune,  1112. 

ARDINGLEY,  arffling-le,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Sussex. 

ARDINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

ARDlSIl  or  ARJISII.  See  Akhlat. 

ARD'KEEN',  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Down. 

ARD'KIl.iy,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co  of  Kildare. 

ARDLEIGII,  ard'lee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

ARD'LEY  (or  AUDLEY)  STRETM’ON,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Oxford. 

ARDMAY’LE,  ard'mAlet,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tip- 
perary. 

ARDMORE,/  a maritime  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Waterford,  on  Ardmore  Head,  4 miles  N.E. 
of  \''oughal.  There  is  here  a greatly  venerated  stone,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  St.  Declan,  reputed  in  early  Christian  times 
to  have  founded  a monastery  here. 

ARDMORE  HEAD,  a promontory  on  the  S.  coast  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  of  Waterford.  Lat.  51°  5*2'  N.,  Ion.  7°  40'  W. 

ARDMULCIIAN,  ard-muPkan,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Meath. 

ARDNAGEEIIY,  ard'na-ghee'hee,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

ARD'NAGLASS/  BAY,  an  inleton  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland, 
in  Connaught,  co.  of  Sligo.  It  extends  inland  for  6 miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  2 miles.  It  receives  the  Owen 
beg  River,  and  at  its  head  is  the  town  of  Bally.sadore. 

ARDN AMURCIIAN,  ard-na-mur/Kan,  a very  extensive 
parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Invei’iiess  and  Argyle. 

ARDNAMURCHAN,  Point  of,  a cape  or  headland  in 
Scotland,  the  westernmost  point  of  the  mainland  of  Britain 
A light-house  has  been  recently  erected  here.  Lat.  56°  43' 
45"  N.,  Ion.  6°  13'  30"  W. 

ARD'N’AREE/,  in  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo,  is  that  part  of  the 
town  of  Ballina  E.  of  the  river  Moy.  See  Ballina. 

ARDNIIRCHER,  ard'nur/Ker,  or  IIORSKLEAP,  a parish 
of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  Westmeath,  and  King’s  cos. 

ARDOCII,  aR/doK.  or  BRACO,  br^/ko.  a village  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Perth,  4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Muthill,  near  w'hich  are 
traces  of  a Roman  camp,  supposed  to  be  the  most  perfect 
existing  in  Britain. 

ARDORE,  aii-do/rA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  I.,  near  the  Mediterranean,  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Gerace. 
Pop.  2959. 

ARDOYE,  aR'dwA/,  a market-town  of  Belgium,  pr  vince 
of  West  Flanders,  16  miles  S.  W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  (with 
commune)  7400,  engaged  in  linen  bleaching,  brewing,  and 
manufactures  of  wax  and  ta  low  candles. 

ARDOYNE,  ar-doin/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  cos.  of  Wicklow 
and  Carlow. 

ARD'PA'i’/RICK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Limerick. 

ARD'QUIN/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Dow  n. 

ARDRAII,  ar'dnih,  or  AZEM,  a town  of  Africa,  capita; 
of  a province  of  the  same  name,  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  lat 
6°  35'  N.,  Ion.  3°  42'  E.,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea-coast, 
on  the  shores  of  a lake.  Pop.  10.000. 

ARDRAHAN,  ar'drAh/han,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught, co.  of  Galw'ay. 

ARDREA  or  ARDREE,  ard'reet,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  Queen’s  co. 
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ARDUEA  nr  AKDllEE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
CO,  of  Kildare. 

AKDIvES.  aRd'r,  a fortified  town  of  France,  department 
of  Pas-de-Calais.  on  the  railway  from  Calais  to  Paris.  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Calais.  Pop.  1129.  Near  this  was  held,  in  1520, 
the  celebrated  interview  of  the  “ Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,” 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  of  France. 

ARDKISTAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Carlow. 

ARDROSSAN,  ar-dro.s/san,  a seaport  town  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  co.,  and  16  miles  N.W.  of  Ayr,  on  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Arran.  It  is  now  a fiishionable 
bathin<i-place,  with  good  hotels  and  handsome  villas;  and 
it  communicates  by  a branch  railway  with  the  Glasgow  and 
Ayr  lines  at  Kilwinning,  and  by  steam-packets  with  Arran, 
Belfast,  and  Liverpool.  The  harbor,  formed  at  an  immense 
expense  by  the  late  Earl  of  Eglintoun,  is  sheltered  by  a 
pier  and  ilorse  Island,  and  has  a light-house  on  the  N.E. 
of  the  Breakwater,  with  a fixed  light.  Lat.  55°  38' 27"  N.; 
Ion.  4°  49'  28"  W.  Export  of  coal  from  this  port  has  been 
rapidlv  increasing.  Pop.  of  town  in  1851,  2677. 

ARDSALLAGII,  ard'saPlaa,  or  ARDSAL'LA,  a parish  of 
Ireland,  co.  of  Jleath. 

ARDSKKAGH,  ard'.ski/,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

ARDSLFY,  ardzRee,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

ARDSLEY,  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

ARDSLEY.  West,  or  WOOD'KIRK,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  York.  West  Riding. 

ARD'STRAW,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone, 
comprising  the  town  of  Newtown-Stewart.  (See  Newtown- 
Stewart.)  and  villages  of  Ardstraw  and  Douglas  Bridge. 

ARDTREA  or  ARTREA.  art-ree'.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster,  cos.  of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry. 

ARDVAR,  Loch,  Iok  ard-vari.  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  Scot- 
land. on  the  W.  coast,  co.  of  Sutherlan  1.  Lat.  58°  16'  N.; 
Ion.  .5°  4'  W.  It  is  a small,  but  safe  hat  nor  for  small  vessels. 

ARDUENNA  SYLVA.  See  Ardewes. 

ARD'WICK.  a suburb  of  Manchester.  England,  and  within 
the  bounds  of  its  borough.  The  Sheffield  Railway  joins  that 
of  Birmingham  in  this  suburb.  Pop.  in  1851,  15,777. 

ARDZ-liOOM  or  ARDZ-RUM.  See  Erzroom. 

AREAS,  a-rifis,  or  SlO  MIGUEL  DAS  AREAS,  s^^t^NO 
me-gliM'  dJs  i-ra/as.  a small  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
Sao  Paulo.  150  miles  N.E.  of  Santos,  and  110  miles  N.W.  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
and  on  the  road  to  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  principal 
commerce  consists  in  coffee  and  fowls.  Pop.  of  town  and 
district.  6000. 

ARU^BO',  AR'OBO'.  or  ARBON,  au'biSNo'.  a town  of  Africa, 
in  Guinea.  30  miles  S.W.  of  Benin,  on  the  river  of  Formosa, 
40  miles  from  its  mouth. 

ARECIIAV.ALETA,  d-rA-chd-v3  lARl,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Guipuzcoa.  27  miles  N.E.  of  Vittoria,  on  the 
high  road  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne.  Pop.  2430. 

A RECIFE,  d-ri-see/fil.  (u  c.  the  “reef.”)  a seaport  town  of 
the  Canaries,  in  the  island  of  Lanzarote.  on  its  S.E.  coast, 
immi'diately  S.  of  the  small  but  .secure  port  of  Naos.  Pop. 
2500,  mostly  fishermen.  In  winter  its  harbor  is  resorted  to 
by  nearly  all  the  island  boats. 

Alt  ED.  d'nM.  EL-AAR-EDII.  ^l-d'red\  JEB'EL  ARTDH, 
d'rid'.  or  IMAREEYEII.(IMARIYKH.)e-md-ree'yeh.  a moun- 
tain rangein  Arabia,  trayersingNedjed  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  from 
Mecca  to  Bassorah.  a total  distance  of  upwards  of  550  miles. 

ARELAS.  ARELATE.  or  ARELATU.M.  See  Arles. 

ARELEY  or  ARLEY,  Upper,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford. 

ARELEY.  KING’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

AREMBEItG-MEPPEN,  (d'rem-b^RG'  nuMj'pen.)  DUCHY 
OF.  a political  division  of  Hanover,  between  Oldenburg  and 
Holland,  comprising  an  area  of  740  square  miles.  It  is  tra- 
versed from  S.  to  N.  by  the  Ems,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
sandy  water.s.  moors,  and  heaths.  In  1826  it  was  erected 
into  a duchy,  by  George  IV.  of  Great  Britain.  Pop.  49,000. 

AREN.\.  A-r.Vnd  a town  of  Abyssinia,  on  Howal<el  Bay,  on 
the  IV.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  50  miles  S.E.  of  Arkeeko. 

AREN.A,.  d-r.Vnd.  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  province  of 
Voghera.  I8y  miles  N.E.  of  Voghera,  with  an  ancient  castle. 
Pop.  3090. 

AREN.\.  d-rd/nd.  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra.  II. 

ARENA,  a-reetna.  a post-village  of  Iowa  co..  IViscon.sin, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  Wisconsin  River,  about  .30  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Madison.  Pop.  of  Arena  towmship.  1295. 

AR'ENAC^  a new  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Michigan, 
bordering  on  Saginaw  Bay.  contains  about  544  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  Sandy  River.  The  surface  is  mostly  covered 
with  forests.  The  county  is  not  yet  organized,  and  is 
attached  to  Saginaw  count"  for  judicial  purposes.  It  is  not 
named  in  the  census  of  18t^. 

ARENACUM.  See  Arnheim. 

AREN.\S.  d-r,Vnds.  a Spanish  word  signifving  “sands.” 
the  name  given  to  various  islands,  capes,  sand-banks,  &c.  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

AREND.\L,  d/rgn-ddP,  a seaport  town  of  Norway,  36  miles 
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N.E  of  Christiansand  on  the  Skager-Rack.  Lat.  58°  28'  N.; 
Ion.  8°  32'  E.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nid  River,  and  is 
built  on  rocks  projecting  out  into  the  commodious  haven 
formed  within  the  islands Trommoe  and  Hiserbe.  'The  build- 
ings are  of  wood,  clustered  in  declivities,  and  .scattered  up 
the  surrounding  heights,  one  of  which  is  crowned  by  a hand- 
some church.  The  town  has  a commercial  and  two  other 
schools,  a custom-hou.se,  and  three  yards  for  ship-building. 
N . of  the  town  are  some  celebrated  iron-mines.  Aren  Jal  pog 
.sesses  nearly  200  sea-going  ships,  chiefly  employed  in  export 
ing  timber,  and  in  importing  grain  and  other  kinds  of  food. 
About  4 miles  from  the  port,  on  the  island  of  Torungen,  is 
a fixed  light,  130  feet  high.  Lat.  58°  23'  2"  N.;  Ion.  8°  52' 
5"  E.  In  1846,  the  town  proper  had  increased  to  3562,  in- 
cluding suburbs,  4500. 

ARENDONCK,  3/rgn-d6nk/  a town  of  Belgium,  29  miles 
N.E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  3488,  employed  in  stocking  and  linen 
weaving,  and  in  distilling. 

ARENDSEE,  i/r^nt-si/,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  53 
miles  N.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  2016. 

ARENDTS^VILLE,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ARENSBURG,  I'rens-btibRG',  a seaport  town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Livonia,  capital  of  the  island  of  Oesel,  on  its  S. 
coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  It  has  an  active  commerce.  Its 
harbor  being  .shallow,  ve.ssels  anchor  at  the  “ Kettle,”  5 miles 
\V'.  of  the  town,  where  fi  om  20  to  30  an  ive  annually,  mostly 
from  Lubeck,  Sweden,  and  Holland. 

A RENTIION,  d-rfixo'tANO^  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
in  the  province  of  Faucigny. 

ARENYS  DE  MAR,  d-rA-nees'  dA  maR,  a seaport  town  of 
Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  Catalonia.  25  miles  N.E.  of 
Barcelona.  Pop.  4784.  With  a few  manufactories  of  silk, 
cotton,  hosiery,  and  lace.  Chief  exports,  wine,  timber,  and 
charcoal. 

ARENYS  DE  MUNT,  A-rA-nees'  dA  moont,  a little  N.  of 
the  foregoing.  Pop.  12.33. 

ARENZANO,  A-r^n-zA/no,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
15  miles  VV.  of  Genoa.  Pop.  3250. 

ARENZ/VILLE,  a post-village  of  Ca.ss  co.,  Illinois,  on  In- 
dian Creek,  about  48  miles  \VL  from  Springfield. 

AREQUIPA,  A-rA-keetpA,  the  most  S.  department  of  Peru, 
extending  along  the  Pacific, -between  lat.  15°  and  21°  S.,  and 
Ion.  6u°  and  75°  W.,  having  on  the  E.  and  S.  Bolivia.  Pop. 
in  1850,  119,337. 

AREQUIPA,  a city  of  Peru,  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  same  name,  450  miles  S.E.  of  Lima,  and  about  40  miles 
fi-om  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Lat.  16°  30'  S.;  Ion.  72°  20' 
W.  It  is  finely  situated,  7850  feet  above  the  .sea  level,  on 
the  plain  of  Quilca,  on  the  river  Chili,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a handsome  stone  bridge.  It  enjoys  a delightful  climate, 
and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  built  and  most  beautiful 
towns  of  South  America.  It  has  a .scjuare  ornamented  with 
an  elegant  bronze  fountain,  a cathedral,  several  churches, 
3 nunneries.  6 convents,  a college,  and  a hospital.  The 
houses  and  public  edifices  are  all  of  stone,  generally  only  of 
one  floor,  w ith  thick  walls  and  vaulted  roofs,  to  resist  the 
shocks  of  eartluiuakes.  which  are  freijuent  here,  and  so  de- 
structive as  to  have  laid  the  city  in  ruins  on  four  different 
occasions,  besides  the  damage  done  by  less  violent  con- 
vulsions. It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs, 
and  gold  and  silver  tissue,  with  an  active  and  flourishing 
trade.  In  the  neighborhood  are  several  gold  and  silver 
inine.s.  and  the  district  round  the  town  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  Pop.  about  -35,000. 

AREQUIPA,  Volcano  of,  the  mo.st  celebrated  volcano 
of  the  .Andes  next  to  Cotopaxi,  in  Peru,  about  14  miles  E.  of 
Arequipa.  Height.  20..300  feet,  for  the  upper  500  of  which  it 
is  coinmonh'  covered  with  snow.  It  forms  a regular  cone 
truncated  at  the  summit,  and  has  a deep  crater  from  which 
ashes  and  vapor  continually  issue. 

ARES.  A'rSs.  a .seaport  town  of  Spain,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Co- 
runna. with  ruins  of  extensive  fortifications.  Pop.  1850. 

AR'ETHUtSA.  a celebrated  fountain  of  Sicily,  in  the  city 
of  Syraeu.se.  It  spiings  from  the  earth  under  a natural 
arch  in  the  rock  w’ithin  a short  distance  from  the  .sea.  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  city  wall  only.  The  water  de- 
scribed by  the  ancient  writers  as  pure  and  sweet,  is  now 
brackish  from  the  sea  having  found  access  to  it. 

ARETTE.  A'r^tU.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  canton  of  Aramitz.  Pop.  1172. 

AREVALO,  A-rA-vA/lo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile.  28 
miles  N.of  .Avila,  on  the  Adaja,  with  remains  of  ancient  for- 
tifications. Pop.  2291. 

.AREZZO,  A-rSUso,  (anc.  ArreJtium.)  a city  of  Italy,  Tus- 
cany, capital  of  the  province  of  its  own  name,  on  the 
Chiana.  an  affluent  of  the  Arno,  .38  miles  S,E.  of  Florence. 
Pop.  11,081.  Its  walls  are  evidently  Etruscan,  and  it 
abounds  in  architectural  remains  of  the  middle  ages;  but 
except  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  its  Roman  anti(iuities 
are  scanty.  Chief  edifices,  a cathedral,  and  .several  other 
churches  rich  in  works  of  art;  the  famous  loggie.  of  A’asari, 
in  the  principal  S(iuare,  comprising  a theatre,  custom- 
house. town-hall,  hospital,  a museum,  a library,  and  tbt 
house  in  which  Petrarch  was  born,  July  20.  l3o4  A'lciei:* 
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Arrttiunn  was  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  terra-cotta 
rasco;  the  principal  manufiictures  of  modern  Arezzo  are 
woollen  stud's  and  pins.  The  city  is  celebrated  for  the 
great  number  of  eminent  men  who  were  Iwrn  in  it:  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Maecenas,  Petrarch.  'N’asari,  Guido 
the  inventor  of  musical  notation. and  the  physiologist  Kedi. 
Michael  Angelo  was  born  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  in  1474. 

AIvGA.  ap.'gd.  a river  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  rising  in  the 
Pyrenees,  falls  into  the  Aragon.  Total  course,  60  miles. 

AHGvKUS  (ar-jee/us)  MOUNT,  (Turk.  Aijish-Dagh,  ar- 
jeesh'-ddo,  or  Erdjish  or  Erjish- Da gh,  er-jeesh'-dd(5,)  the  lofti- 
est mountain  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Karamania,  about 
12  miles  S.  of  Ka'isareeyeh.  Circumference,  about  60  miles; 
area.  dOO  square  miles ; and  height.  13.100  feet.  1 1 is  isolated, 
except  on  the  S.K.  side,  where  it  is  connected  with  a branch 
of  the  Taurus  chain.  Its  flanks  are  studded  all  round  with 
volcanic  cones.  The  lower  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  ele- 
vated 10.700  feet. 

AtUOy^.M  or  EIUGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Hiding. 

ARG.\M ASILLA  DE  ALBA.  aR-gd-md-seePyd  dd  dPbd,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  84  miles  S.S.E.  of  Madrid,  on 
theGuadiana.  Pop.  1600. 

AHG.\M,\SILliA  DE  CALATRAVA,  aR-gd-md-seePyd  dd 
k.d-ld-trd/vd,  a town  of  Spain,  13  miles  S.  of  Ciudad  ileal. 
Pop.  2020. 

AHG,\NA  MADEN.  See  Arohan.\  M ADEN. 

AKGANDA  DEL  KEY,  aR-gdn/dd  dSl  r.Ve,  a town  of 
Spain.  16  miles  S.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  2772.  An  elegant  iron 
bridge  over  the  Jarama,  W.  of  the  town,  was  opened  in  Oc- 
tober. 1843. 

ARG  ANIL.  aR-gd-neeP.  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  capital 
of  the  comarca,  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Coimbra.  Pop.  1675. 

AH'GAUMC  a village  of  Central  India,  Berar  dominions, 
38  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ellichpoor.  Here  the  troops  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  (then  General  Wellesley)  totally  defeated 
the  Nagpoor  forces.  November  28.  1803. 

A'RGVlh.^AHG ELJNO.  See  Algiers. 

AHGKLES,  aRzh'hi/  or  aR'zheh-hP,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  llautes-Pyrenees  on  the  Gave  d’Azun,  17 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Tarbes.  Pop.  (1851)  1589. 

ARGELES.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Pyrenees- 
Orien tales.  12  miles  S.of  Perpignan.  Pop.  2325.  Formerly  a 
fortified  town. 

AHGENS,  aR'zh3N«',  a river  of  France,  with  three  differ- 
ent sources.  Cour.se.  about  60  miles,  falls  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean about  2^  miles  S.W.  of  Frejus. 

ARGENTA,  aR-jdn'td,  a town  of  Italy,  18  miles  S.E.  of 
Ferrai-a.  P..p.  2600. 

AHGENTAN,aR'zhftNc't5N0',  (L.  Argmucv and  Argentmium 
Cadrum.)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Orne,  capital  of 
the  arrondissement,  22  miles  N.N.VV’,  of  \len50n.  Pop. 
(1852)  5673,  It  is  well  built  and  clean,  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  linens  and  lace  called  point  d' Argentan,  with  bleach- 
ing grounds  and  tanneries. 

AHGENTARIA.  See  Argentier.a. 

ARGENTAKO,  aR-jSn-tdh’o,  or  EGRISOO-TAGII,  eg're-.soot- 
tdg,  a mountain  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  one  of  the  highest  of 
the  Balkan  range  between  Servia  and  Macedonia. 

AHGENTWHO,  (aR-j^n-tl'ro.)  .MOUNT,  a mountain  pro- 
montary.  Western  Italy,  projecting  into  the  ^Mediterranean 
at  the  S.  extremity  ofTuwany,  immediately  W.  of  Orbitello. 
Lat.  42°  24'  N.;  lort.  11°  10'  E.;  culminating  point,  la  Cima 
delle  tre.  Croci,  1700  feet  in  elevation. 

ARGEN'I’A'l'.  aR'zhSNo'td/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Correze,  on  the  Dordogne.  Pop.  (1851)  3535. 

ARGENTEAU,  aR'zhftN^'to',  a village  of  Belgium,  on  the 
Meuse.  6 miles  \.E.  of  Liege.  _Pop.  800. 

ARGENTEUIL.  aR'zhdNo'tuV.  (L.  Argento'lium,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  Seine,  11  miles 
N.E.  of  Versailles.  Pop.  (1852)  476'.  It  was  to  a monastery 
in  this  town  that  Ileloise  retired  in  1120,  after  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Abelai'd. 

ARGENTIERA,  aR-j^n-te-A'id,  AHGENTARIA,  aR-j^n-td- 
ree'd.  or  KlIlMOLl,  Kee'mo-lee,  (anc.  CimoUis  or  Cina/lua, 
ind  Ecliinidsa.  or  the  isle  of  vipers,)  an  island  in  the  Gre- 
:ian  Archipelago.  Lat.  36°  49' 3"  N.;  Ion.  24°  .3.3' 5"  E.  It 
is  about  18  miles  in  circumference,  and  of  volcanic  formation. 

A RGENTl^lRE.  aR'zh6N<='te-aiR/.  or  L’ARGENTlflRE.  laR'- 
lh6.\v'te-aiR^  a commune  and  village  of  France,  department 
of  llautes-Alpes,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Brian^onjOn  the  right  bank 
of  tbe  Durance.  Pop.  12.33. 

ARGENTI  ERE.  COL  D’.  kol  daR'zh3N«'te-aiRL  a mountain 
oass.  Maritime  Alps,  on  the  road  froniBarcelonnettetoConi, 
7200  feet  almve  the  sea  level.  Lat.  44°  27'  N.;  Ion.  6*^  55'  E. 

ARGENTI.NA.  aR-H^n  tee'nd.  a .small  port  and  .settlement 
of  La  Plata,  at  the  head  of  Blanco  Bay,  390  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Buenos  .\yres.  Lat.  38°  20'  S. ; Ion.  62°  10'  W. 

ARGENTINE (ar'jen-teen)  REPUBLIC. (Sp.  Eepuhlica  Ar- 
^tntina,  rd-poobffe-kd  aR-H^n-tee^nd^)  South  America.  See 
Plata. 

VliGENTINE.  ar'jen-trne,  a post-town. ship  in  the  S.  part 
)f  Gene.see  co.,  Michigan,  about  55  miles  N.W.  of  Detroit. 
Y p.  806, 

ARGENTON-SUR-CKEUSE,  aR'zh5No't6NG-sUR-kruz,  (anc. 
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Argentnm/agua,)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Indre, 
on  the  Creuze,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Chateauroux.  Pop.  (1851) 
53.32.  It  has  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  manufactorie.A 
of  woollen  cloths. 

ARGENTOR  ATUM.  See  Strasbourg. 

ARGEN'i'RE,  aR'zhfiNo'tra',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Yitre.  Pop.  216.3. 

AKGENTRE  SOUS  LAVAL,  aR'zh3N«'trd/  soo  Id'vdF,  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Mayenne,  6 miles  E.  of 
Laval.  Pop.  (1851)  1702. 

ARGIIANA-MADEN,  aR'gd-nd/-md/den,  a town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  33  miles  N.W.  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  Tigris,  near 
its  source.  Pop.  about  4000.  It  has  some  copper-mines,  (/no. 
den  signifies  “mines.”)  but  charcoal  has  to  be  brought  from 
a distance  for  smelting  the  ore,  the  coal  of  its  vicinity  being 
of  very  inferior  quality. 

ARGIIURI.  See  Argooree. 

ARGIGO.  See  Arkeeko. 

ARGISII.  See  AKHL.AT. 

AHGIRO-KASTRO.  See  Argtro-Castro. 

AR'GO,  (anc.  Gaugodes  or  Goral)  an  i.sland  in  the  Nile, 
Nubia,  between  lat.  19°  10' and  19°  32' N.  Length,  from  N. 
to  S.,  25  miles;  breadth,  5 miles. 

AR'GO.  a post-office  of  Hall  co.,  Georgia,  120  miles  N.  of 
Milledgeville. 

ARGO,  a small  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois.  200 
miles  N,  from  Springfield,  and  6 miles  E.  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

ARGO,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Missouri,  60  miles 
S.E.  from  Jefferson  City. 

ARGO,  a post-office  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa. 

AR'GOL',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Finistere,  11 
miles  N.W.  of  Chateaulin. 

ARGOL.  a hamlet  of  France,  department  of  FinistSre, 
arrondis.sement  of  Brest,  with  a small  harbor  on  the  Ger- 
man Ocean. 

ARGOL,  a commune  and  town  of  France,  department  of 
Deux-Sevres,  with  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

ARtGOLIS.  a department  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  Morea, 
forming  a small  part  of  the  ancient  Ar'golis.  and  extending 
along  the  N.  shore  of  the  gulf  of  the  .same  name. 

ARGONNE.  (aR'goTin'.)  Forest  of,  the  former  name  of  a 
country  of  France,  departments  of  Meuse  and  Ardennes.  It 
forms  a small  plateau  still  partly  covered  with  wood,  ex 
tending  from  'foul  to  Mezieres,  and  separating  the  basins 
of  the  Aisne  and  .Meuse. 

AR'GGON'or  ARGUN,  a river  in  the  Kus.sian  dominions, 
government  of  Jrkootsk.  ri.ses  in  a lake  in  Chinese  'fartary 
and  flowing  from  S.  to  N..  .separate.'  *he  Russian  and  Chine.se 
Empires,  and  joins  the  Shilka  to  fcrr.i  the  Amoor.  AncioONSK 
is  a palisaded  fort  of  Ru.ssia.  government  of  Irkootsk.  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Argoon,  in  lat,  51°  51'  N.,  Ion.  119°  50'  E. 

ARGOON  or  ARGU.N.  a river  in  the  Russian  dominions, 
Circassia,  district  of  'I'chetchentsi,  rises  in  the  Caucasus, 
flows  N.N.E..  and  joins  the  Terek,  in  Ion.  46°  lo'  E. 

ARGOOREE  or  ARGURl.  aR-goo'ree.  a village  of  Russian 
Armenia.  186  miles  S.  of  Tifli.s,  on  the  level  ground  at  the 
end  of  the  great  cha.sm  on  the  N.E.  slope  of  Mount  Ararat, 
about  5400  feet  above  the  sea.  'this  was  formerly  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  villages  in  ‘Armenia.  On  July  2, 
1840,  an  eruption  of  Ararat  overwhelmed,  in  one  common  * 
desti’uction.  the  village  of  Argooree,  and  the  monastery  and 
chapel  of  St.  James,  with  their  inhabitants  and  inmates, 
con.sisting  of  1500  Armenians.  400  Koordi.sh  servants,  and 
8 monks.  Only  114  individuals  escaped,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  field,  and  otherwise  at  a distance  from  the  scene  of 
the  c.alamity.  Since  the  erupti  m,  the  wells  of  the  village 
have  given  forth  di.scolored  water  of  a sulphurous  taste. 

ARGOS,  ar^gos.  a town  of  Greece,  department  of  Argolis, 

60  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Nauplia.  near  the  head  of  its  gulf,  and 
20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Corinth.  Fop.  about  8000.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  most  ancient  city  of  Greece,  and  was  long  the 
capital  of  Argoli.s.  Fyrrhu.s.  king  of  Epiru.s.  was  killed  in  its 
streets  272  li.c.  The  ruins  of  Argos  AmphiJodncmn.  Acar- 
nania,  exi.st  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  15  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Vonitza. 

ARGOSTOLI.  aR-gosffo-le,  a seaport  town,  Ionian  Islan  l.‘i, 
capital  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia.  on  its  S.W'.  side,  with  an 
excellent  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Argostoli.  Lat.  38°  10'  N.:  h n 
19°  59'  3"  E.  Pop.  8000.  “'Fhe  improvements  of  Colonel 
Napier  have  given  to  this  town  the  air  of  an  English 
watering-place.”  It  is  the  residence  of  the  British  governor 
and  Greek  bishop,  and  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  i.'land. 

AIUGOSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Schoharie  co..  New  York 
46  miles  W'.  from  Albany. 

ARGOUGES.  aR'-goozh^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Manche.  arrondissement  of  Avranches.  Pop.  of  comm.,  1576. 

ARGOUN.  See  Argoon. 

ARGOVIE  or  ARGOVIA.  See  Aarg.\u. 

ARGUENON.  aR'gah-n(Sx<'-\  a river  of  France,  department 
of  Cote.s-du-Nord,  passes  Jugon.  and  falls  into  the  English 
Channel  at  the  port  of  Guildo.  16  miles  W.S.W'.  of  St,  Malo, 
navigable  with  the  tide  to  Planccet,  4 miles  from  it®  mouth. 

ARGUIN,  aR-goo-een/ or  aK-gween^  an  island  off  the  W. 
of  Africa,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Cape  Blanco,  and  about  8 miles 
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froni  the  «hore.  Lat.  20°  27'  N’.:  Ion.  16°  37'  W.  It  is  from 
30  to  40  L lies  long  and  1 mile  broad.  'I'he  island  is  formed 
ol  a whi'e  rock  covered  with  shifting  sand:  it  produces  no 
wood,  but  has  abundance  of  excellent  water.  The  danger- 
ous baiik  of  Arguiu  extends  N.  to  S.  through  I5  degrees 
of  latitude  from  near  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Mirik. 

AKGUIX,  a town  of  Western  Africa,  on  the  coast  S.E.  of 
Capo  Blanco,  wdth  large  markets  in  J une  and  December. 

ARGUN.  See  Argoon. 

ARGURI.  See  Argookee. 

A R'GUS,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Alabama. 

ARGYLE  or  ARGYLL,  ar-ghlle^  a maritime  county  of 
•5<!otland.  on  its  W.  side,  greatly  indented  by  arms  of  the 
.sea.  and  having  on  the  N.,  Inverness-shire,  E.,  the  counties 
of  Berth  and  Dumbarton,  and  \V'.  and  S.  sides,  the  Atlantic 
and  Irish  Channel.  It  includes  the  islands  of  Mull,  Is- 
lay, .lura,  Tiree,  Coll,  Iona,  Ac.  Area,  about  3180  s(}uare 
miles,  of  \\4iich  2735  belong  to  the  mainland,  and  1003  to 
the  islands.  Bop.,  in  1851,  89.298.  Surtace  mostly  rugged 
and  mountainous,  and  1,524.000  acres  unprofitable;  of  the 
remainder,  308,000  acres  are  under  culture,  and  600,000  acres 
uncultivated.  Loch  Awe  is  in  this  county,  and  the  total 
area  of  fi'esh  water  is  estimated  at  52,000  acres.  Great  num- 
bers of  cattle  are  reared  here  for  export  to  Southern  mar- 
kets. Jlanufactures  unimportant:  but  steam  navigation 
has  lately  given  impulse  to  all  branches  of  industry.  Chief 
towns,  luverary,  Cainpbelton.  and  Oban.  It  returns  1 mem- 
ber to  the  Flouseof  Commons.  Argyle  gives  the  title  of  duke 
to  the  head  of  the  Campbell  family. 

A RG  Y L U,  ar-ghlltV,  a county  of  New  South  Wales,  between 
bit.  34°  and  35°  S..  and  Ion.  l49°  and  150°  E.,  enclo.sed  by 
the  counties  of  Camden,  Georginiana.  St.  Vincent,  King,  and 
Murray.  Its  rivers  are  affluents  of  the  M'arragamba.  It 
sends  I member  to  the  legislative  council.  Bop.  5>)00. 

ARGYLE,  a post-township  of  i’enobscot  co.,  Maine,  about 
90  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Bop.  379. 

ARGYLE,  a post-village  and  township  of 'Wa.shington  co., 
New  York,  on  Moseskill  Creek,  45  miles  N.  from  Albany. 
Bop.  3139.  It  has  an  academy. 

ARGYLE.  a post-village  in  Cumberland  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, 74  miles  S.S.W.  from  Raleigh. 

.\RGYLE,  a post-office  of  Decatur  co.,  Georgia. 

ARGYLE,  a post-office  of  McDouough  co.,  Illinois,  92  miles 
N.W.  from  Springfield. 

ARGYLE,  a po.st-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Missouri. 

ARGYLE.  a post-village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Wisconsin, on  the 
VVassemon  river,  about  45  miles  .N.E.  from  Galena. 

Al’QYRG-CASTRO,  aR/ghe-ro  kd.s'tro,  (modern  Greek  Ar- 
(j/ur  I'-kis-b-on ; Turk.,  JSrgree  Kastree,)  a town  of  Albania, 
sanjak  Delvino.  on  the  Deropuli,  a tributary  of  the  Voyus- 
sa.  47  miles  N.W.  of  Yanina.  Bop.  estimated  at  fi’oin  4000 
to  900.).  comprising  2000  Albanian  and  200  Greek  families. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  has  many  mosiiues.  a cas- 
tle (the  residence  of  its  governor,)  and  a good  liaza.ar. 

ARIA,  the  ancient  name  of  eastern  provinces  of  Persia. 
See  Ber.sia. 

ARIANO,  i-re-i'no,  a town  of  Italy,  state  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Brincipatu-Ultra.  capital  of  district,  in  the  Aj)en- 
nines,  17  miles  of  E.  Benevento.  Bop.  11.718.  It  has  a 
mountain  fortress,  a. cathedral,  a diocesan  school,  manufac- 
tures of  earthenware,  and  an  export  trade  in  wine,  and  in 
butter,  pre.served  in  hollow  cheese  rinds. 

ARIANO,  a town  of  Italy,  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ferrara. 
Pop. 2000. 

A RICA,  l-reeHci.  a maritime  town  of  Peru,  capital  of  a dis- 
trict of  its  own  name.  200  miles  S.S.E.  from  Arequipa.  Lat. 
18°  28'  1"  S.;  Ion.  70°  21'  W.  It  was  formerly  a much  more 
important  place  than  now.  being  the  port  from  which  the 
produce  of  the  celebrated  mines  of  Botosi  were  shipped.  It 
has  manufiictures  of  glass  beads,  and  is  the  principal  port 
through  which  the  foreign  bn.=iness  is  carried  on  with  Bo- 
livia. The  district  is  about  480  miles  long,  and  averages 
about  40  miles  in  breadth.  Pop.  of  the  town,  though  once 
estimated  at  30,000,  is  now  only  about  3500. 

ARICATI.  See  Ar\c.\ti. 

ARICII.VT,  d-re-shit/.  a ffourishing  seaport  of  the  Cape 
Breton  Islands,  about  lat.  45°  2S'  N.:  Ion.  61°  3'  W.  It  con- 
taitis  sevei’al  considerable  establishments  for  carrying  on 
the  fishery.  Bop.  2000. 

ARID,  irfid.  a small  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Lat.  46° 
56' S.:  Ion.  47°  30'  E. 

AR1£gE.  d're-aizht,  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  traverses  the  department  of  Ariege.  and  Ilaute-Ga- 
ronne.  passes  .\x.  Tarascon.  Foix.Varilles.  Banners.  Saverdun, 
and  Cintega belle,  where  it  becomes  navigable.  It  joins  the 
0 ironiie  on  the  right. 

■ARIEGE.  a department  in  the  S.  of  France,  having  S.  the 
Pytenees  and  Spain;  W..  llaute-Garonne : N.E..  Aude;  and 
S.E..  Byrdnees-Orientales.  Area,  1738  .square  miles.  Pop. 
(1861)  251,850.  Two-thirds  of  the  province  is  covered  with 
mountains,  which  rise  from  N.to  S..  and  i-each  their  greatest 
elevation  on  the  extreme  frontier  in  the  Pyrenees.  The 
principal  summit  is  Montcalm.  10.611  feet  high.  The  vari- 
ous branches,  stretching  from  E.  to  W..  separate  the  depart- 
ment into  two  vallies ; the  one  watered  by  the  Ariege,  and 
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the  othei  oy  the  Salat,  both  navigable.  In  the  N the  cli- 
mate is  mild  and  teniperate ; but  in  S.  the  heat  is  oppres- 
sive in  summer,  and  the  cold  extreme  in  winter  'The  higher 
lands  in  the  S.  furnish  principally  wood  and  pasturage,  with 
some  medicinal  plants ; the  lower  are  remarkable  for  their 
fertility.  The  vine  is  cultivated  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
higher  mountains.  Large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  reared.  The  staple  trade  of  the  depaidment  is  in 
iron,  the  principal  mines  of  which  are  in  the  Viedessos,  and 
supply  nearly  60  furnaces  in  this  department  alone.  Load 
and  copper  are  procured  in  various  places:  also  small  quan- 
tities of  silver.  Marble,  jaspar,  gypsum,  slates,  and  coal  are 
worked.  Chief  commerce  in  iron,  wood  for  building,  grain, 
and  cheese;  and  manufactures  of  steel  wares,  paper,  cotton, 
and  woollen  cloth.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  arroudisse- 
ments  of  Foix,  Banners,  and  St-Girons. 

ARIEL,  .Vre-el,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ARIELLI.  d-re-elffee.  a town  of  Italy,  kingdom  of  Naples, 
province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Chieti.  Bop.  1400. 

ARIENZO,  d-re-^n'zo,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Naples,  on  Mount  Tifati.  between 
Naples  and  Benevento,  It  has  7 parish  churches,  an  hos- 
pital, and  a vionl-deypiM.  Pop.  between  lO.UOO  and  11,000. 

ARlElTi'A,  a township  of  Hamilton  co.,  New  York.  Pop. 
98. 

ARIGAL,  ^re-g^l,  a mountain  of  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  of 
Donegal,  7^  miles  E.  of  Guidore  Bay.  Height,  2462  feet. 

ARIGLNA.  a coal  and  iron  district  in  Ireland,  in  the  N.of 
CO.  of  Roscommon,  on  the  stream  of  the  same  name. 

ARIMINUM,  SeeRiMi.M. 

ARINOS,  d-ree^noce.  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Matto- 
Grosso:  rises  in  the  Parecis  mountains,  takes  a N.AV.  course, 
and  falls  into  the  river  Tapajo.s,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon,  in 
lat.  9°  30'  S.,  Ion.  58°  20'  W.,  after  a course  of  about  700  miles 

ARINTHOD.  d'r^N'G'to/,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Jura.  19  miles  S.  of  Lons-le-Saulnier,  near  the 
Valouze.  Pop.  (1852)  1426. 

ARIP'PO,  a maritime  village  of  Ceylon,  on  its  W.  coast, 
35  miles  N.N.E.  of  Calpentyn,  It  is  the  residence  of  govern- 
ment authorities  during  the  pearl-fishing  .season. 

ARISII.  See  El  Arish. 

ARISPE,  ^-ris'pA,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Sonora,  on  the  Sonora  River,  in 
the  Sierra  Madre.  Pop.  variously  computed  from  300U  to 
7600.  There  are  extensive  ruins  N.M'.  of  the  town,  and  nu- 
merous mines  in  its  vicinity. 

ARISG’E,  a post-village  of  Bureau  county,  Illinois,  about 
60  miles  N.  from  Peoria. 

ARITII,  A'reet/.  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  Savoy  Proper, 
near  the  river  Cheran.  Pop.  1220. 

ARIZA,  A-ree'thd,  a town  of  Spain,  70  miles  S.W.  of  Sa- 
ragossa. 

ARIZE,  A'reez',  or  LARIZE.  lA'reezA  a river  of  France, 
which  rises  among  the  mountains  of  Esplas.  a branch  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and.  after  a course  of  about  25  miles,  tails  in- 
to the  Garonne,  opposite  Carbonne,  in  lat.  43°  5'  N.,  Ion.  1° 
20'  E.  It  traverses  Roche  du-Mas,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able caverns  of  the  Pyrenees. 

ARIZU  or  ARITZU,  A-rit-soo',  a village  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia.  40  miles  N.  of  Cagliari,  on  a mountain.  Pop.  2200. 
Chief  trade  in  cattle,  cheese,  and  snow. 

ARJA,  aR/jd.  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Bag- 
dad, on  the  Euphrates.  92  miles  N.AV.  of^Bassorah. 

ARJEBLOG.  .iR'ye-plog',  a town  of  Swedish  Lapland.  PiteA 
Lappmark.  on  the  Horn  Lake,  175  miles  N.N.E.  of  UmeA. 

ARJISH,  aR'jeeslB.  a river  of  European  'furkey,  M'al- 
lachia,  rises  in  the  East  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  joins 
the  Danube  42  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bucharest,  after  a S.  eastward 
cour.se  of  150  miles. 

ARJISH,  a town  on  the  above  river,  90  miles  N.IV.  of 
Bucharest,  with  a rich  convent,  many  churches,  and  a for- 
tress. 

AR.TTSII  or  ERJISII.  See  Arg.?;us. 

AlvJONA.  aR-HohiA.  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia.  15  miles 
N.W.  ofJaen.  Pop.  3598. 

ARJONILLA  aR-HO-neePyd,  is  a market-town  of  Spain,  5 
miles  N.W.  of  Arjona.  Pop.  2398. 

AR,1USANK,  AR'-zhti'-s3N0',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Landes.  18  miles  N.W.  of  Mont  de  .Marsan.  Pop.  630. 

ARK  or  ARCH,  aRk.  a small  island  off  Van  Diemau’s 
Land.  Lat.  43°  17'  S.;  Ion.  147°  19'  E. 

AR'KADEI/BIIIA.  a po.st-village.  capital  of  Clark  county, 
Arkansas,  on  the  right  bank  of  "Washita  river,  about  75 
miles  S.W.  from  Little  Rock.  Small  boats  navigate  the 
river  above  and  below  this  place.  Pop.  817. 

ARK  ADI  A or  ARCADIA.  See  Ktp.iris.sm. 

ARKAN'SAS.  (formerly  pronounced  Ar'kansaw'.)  a riv’er 
of  the  United  States,  next  to  the  Missouri,  the  largest  af- 
fluent of  the  Missi.ssippi.  Rising  in  the  Rocky  .Mountain.s, 
near  the  boundary  between  Utah  and  the  Indian  'I'erritory, 
it  pursues  an  easterly  course  for  .several  hundred  miles. 
Near  the  9Srh  degree  of  W.  longitude,  it  turns  and  flows 
south-eastward  to  Fort  Smith  on  the  western  boundary  of 
Arkan.sas.  Continuing  in  the  .same  general  dir^xtion.  it 
traverses  that  State,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  po>- 
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dons,  and  empties  itself  itself  into  the  Mississippi  in  lat. 
33°  54'  N.;  Ion.  91°  10'  W. 

The  whole  length  exceeds  2000  miles.  The  current  is  not 
obstructed  by  considerable  falls  or  rai)ids.  It  is  navigable 
by  steamboats  during  nine  months  of  the  year  for  a di.s- 
tanee  of  800  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  difference  between 
high  and  low  water  in  this  river  is  about  25  feet.  It  is 
from  three-eighths  to  half  a mile  wide  throughout  the  last 
000  miles  of  its  course.  Stone  coal  is  found  in  many  places 
along  its  banks  between  Little  Kock  and  Van  lluren.  In 
the  foru'er  part  of  its  cour.se  it  flows  through  sterile  plains 
of  great  extent,  but  after  entering  the  State  of  Arkansas 
the  soil  .)f  the  regions  which  it  traverses  is  generally  very 
productive. 

ARKANSAS,  generally  classed  as  one  of  the  Western 
States,  but  having,  for  the  most  part,  the  soil  and  products 
of  the  Southern,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  .Missouri,  K.  by 
the  Mississippi  River,  (which  .separates  it  from  the  States 
of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.)  S.  by  Loui.siana  and  Texas, 
and  W.  by  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  It  lies  between  33° 
and  36°  30'  N.  hit.,  and  between  89°  45'  and  94°  40'  W.  Ion.; 
being  about  240  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  224  in 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.;  and  including  an  area  of  52,198 
square  miles,  or  33,406,720  acres,  only  1,983,313  of  which 
were  improved  in  1860. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  eastern  part  of  Arkan.sas,  for 
about  100  miles  back  from  the  Missi.ssippi,  is  generally  a 
vast  plain  covered  with  marshes,  swamps,  and  lagoons,  but 
occasionally  interspersed  with  elevations,  (some  of  which 
are  30  miles  or  more  in  circuit,)  which,  when  the  rivers  are 
overflowed  from  temporary  islands.  A plank-road  has  been 
made  through  a part  of  this  region.  A bill  having  re- 
cently been  passed  by  Congress,  giving  to  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  all  the  overflowed  swamp-lands  within  their 
respective  limits,  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  now  constructing, 
along  the  whole  eastern  boundary,  levees  of  great  strength, 
by  means  of  which  extensive  tracts,  that  have  hitherto  been 
entirely  worthless,  will  be  converted  i7ito  cultivable  land 
of  extraordinary  fertility.  The  Ozark  Mountains,  which  en- 
ter the  N.W.  part  of  the  State,  are  of  uncertain  height: 
they  do  not,  however,  exceed  2000  feet,  and  are  generally 
much  below  that  elevation.  'I’hese  mountains  divide  the 
State  into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  northern  has 
the  climate  and  productions  of  the  Northern  States,  while 
the  southern  portion,  in  the  character  of  its  climate  and 
productions,  resembles  Mississippi  or  Louisiana.  The  Black 
Ilills  in  the  north,  and  the  Washita  Hills  in  the  west,  near 
the  VV'ashita  River,  are  the  only  other  considerable  elevations. 
The  central  parts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  regions  uorth 
of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  are  broken  and  undul.iting. 

Minerah. — Arkansas  gives  indications  of  considerable  af- 
fluence in  mineral  resoui-ces.  which  are  principally  coal,  iron, 
lead,  zinc,  mangane.se,  gypsum,  and  .salt.  The  coal  field  of 
Arkansas  commences  40  miles  above  Little  Rock,  and  ex- 
tends on  both  sides  of  the  river  beyond  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  State.  Cannel,  anthracite,  and  bituminous  coal 
are  all  found  in  the  State.  Gold  is  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered in  White  county.  Near  the  Hot  Springs  is  a cele- 
brated (juarry  of  oil  stone,  superior  to  any  thing  else  of 
the  kind  in  the  known  world:  the  quantity  is  inexhau.sti- 
ble:  there  are  great  varieties,  exhibiting  all  degrees  of  fine- 
ness. According  to  a writer  in  Be  Bow’s  “ Resources  of  the 
South  and  West.”  there  is  manganese  enough  in  Arkan.sas 
to  supply  the  world:  in  zinc  it  excels  every  State  except 
New  Jersey:  and  has  more  gypsum  than  alt  the  other  States 
put  together,  while  it  is  eiiually  well  supplied  with  marble 
and  salt.  The  lead  ore  of  this  State  is  said  to  be  particu- 
larly rich  in  silver. 

Rivers.  Lutes,  kc. — Arkansas  has  no  sea-board,  but  the 
Mississippi  River  (which  receives  all  the  waters  of  this  State) 
coasts  the  almost  entire  eastern  boundary,  and  renders  it 
accessible  to  the  sea  from  many  points.  Probably  no  State 
in  the  Union  is  penetrated  by  so  many  navigable  rivers  as 
Arkansas:  owing,  however,  to  the  long-continued  droughts 
which  prevail  in  the  hot  season,  none  of  these  streams  can 
be  a.scended  by  vessels  of  any  size  more  than  about  nine 
months  in  the  year.  The  Arkansas  is  the  principal  river 
that  passes  wholly  through  the  State.  It  enters  the  west- 
ern border  from  the  Indian  'ferritory.  and  sweeping  almost 
directly  through  the  middle  of  the  State  for  about  500  miles, 
(the  whole  distance  navigable  for  steamboats.)  after  receiv- 
ing a number  of  small  tributaries,  di.scharges  its  waters  in- 
to the  Mis.sissippi.  'fhe  M'hite  River  and  the  St.  Francis, 
with  their  affluents,  drain  the  N.E.  part  of  Arkansas.  They 
have  their  sources  in  .Missouri,  and  their  outlet  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  M'hite  River,  which  debouches  by  one 
channel  into  the  Arkansas,  and  into  the  Mississippi  by  the 
other,  is  navigable  for  steamboats  .500  miles,  the  Big  Black 
River  for  60.  and  the  St.  Francis  for300  miles.  The  Rod  River 
runs  through  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  State,  and  receives  some 
small  trlbutaiies  within  its  limits.  It  is  navigable  for 
tteamboats  beyond  Arkansas.  'J'he  W'ashiiaand  its  uume- 
rous  affluents  drain  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  The 
main  stream  is  navigable  for  .375  miles,  and  its  tributary, 
the  Saline,  for  100  miles.  The  Bayous  Bartholomew,  BoeuT, 
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Macon,  and  Tensas,  are  all  tributaries  of  tue  Washita,  and 
have  an  aggregate  of  635  miles  of  navigable  water.  'I'hey 
all  rise  in  the  S.  part  of  Arkansas,  and  fiow  into  Louisiana, 
where  they  join  the  Red  River.  The  Little  Mio.v)uri  and 
Bayou  D’Arbonne  are  western  biaucne.s  oi  the  Arkan.sas, 
the  former  navigable  60,  and  the  latter  50  miles,  foi  light 
steamboats.  'I’here  are  no  considei’able  lakes  in  Arkansas. 

Oljects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — Under  this  head  stand 
prominent  the  Hot  Springs,  situated  in  a county  of  toe 
same  name,  about  60  miles  S.W.  of  Little  Rock.  From  a 
point  or  ridge  of  land  forming  a steep  bank  from  150  to  200 
feet  high,  projecting  over  Hot  Spring  Creek,  an  affluent  of 
the  M'ashita,  more  than  100  springs  issue,  at  different  ele- 
vations and  of  different  temperatures,  from  135°  to  160° 
of  F’ahreiiheit.  A considerable  portion  of  this  bank  con- 
sists of  calcareous  deposites.  formed  from  the  water  as  it  is 
expo.sed  to  the  air.  These  springs  are  visited  annually  by 
thousands  of  people.  The  waters  are  esteemed  particularly 
beneficial  to  persons  suffering  from  the  chronic  effects  of 
mercury:  also  in  rheumatism,  stiffness  of  the  joints,  &c. 
&c.  Near  the  top  of  the  bank  above  alluded  to.  there  is  a 
fine  cold  spring,  .so  near  to  the  wai  in  springs  that  a per.son 
can  put  one  hand  into  cold,  and  the  other  into  hot  water 
at  the  same  time.  The  creek  below  the  springs  is  rendered 
warm  enough  to  bathe  in,  even  in  the  coldest  sea.son.  'I’lie 
mountains  on  the  western  border  of  the  state  abound  with 
picturesque  and  romantic  scenery.  'I'liere  is  in  Bike 
county,  on  the  Little  Missouri  River,  a mountain  of  alabas- 
ter. said  to  be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  white  as  the  driven 
snow.  In  the  same  county  also  there  is  a natural  bridge, 
which  is  regarded  as  a great  curiosity. 

CUniate. — 'I'he  climate  of  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  Arkansas  is  allied  to  that  of  the  North-western  States, 
while  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  partakes  of  that  of 
Louisiana.  The  lowlands  are  unhealthy,  but  the  uplands 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  most  healthful  regions  of 
the  M'estern  States.  According  to  a meteorological  table 
kept  in  Bulaski  county,  near  Little  Rock,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year,  from  the  I6th  of  December.  1850.  until 
the  15th  of  December.  1851.  inclusive,  was  62°.66.  Mean 
temperature  of  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  Fe- 
bruary. for  the  years  1849  and  1850.  45°.82.  IMean  tem- 
perature for  the  corresponding  months  for  the  years  1850 
and  1851,  44°.52.  Mean  temperature  for  the  months  of 
June.  July,  and  August  for  the  year  1850,  79°.66.  IMean 
temperature  for  the  corresponding  months  for  the  year 
1851,  8l)°.26.  There  were  47  days  during  the  summer  of 
1850  when  the  mercury  rose  to  90°  and  upwards;  51  days 
during  the  summer  of  1851  when  the  mercury  rose  to  90° 
and  upwards.  The  greate.st  elevation  of  the  mercury,  1850, 
was  the  24th  of  .\ugust.  when  it  ro.se  to  99°.  The  greatest 
elevation  for  1851  was  the  I6th  of  August,  when  it  rose  to 
9.It°.  The  low’est  depression  of  the  mercury  during  the 
year  1850  was  8°,  on  the  8th  of  December.  'The  lowest  de- 
pre.ssion  during  the  year  1851  was  12°,  on  the  19th  of  Ja- 
nuary. From  the  1st  of  March,  1850.  until  the  30th  of 
November,  1851,  inclusive,  there  fell  in  rain  and  snow 
79-66  inches  of  water,  making  an  average  of  about  3-79 
inches  per  month,  and  45-52  inches  in  12  months.  'I’he 
greatest  amount  of  rain  during  one  month  was  in  April, 
1850.  when  there  fell  7-93  inches  of  water;  the  least  that 
fell  in  any  one  month  was  in  September,  1851,  when  there 
fell  -02  of  an  inch. 

Soil  and  Productions. — There  is  a great  variety  in  the  soil 
of  Arkansas;  along  tlie  river  intervals  it  is  of  the  richest 
black  mould,  (yielding  from  50  to  80  bushels  of  Indian  corn 
to  the  acre.)  but  much  of  it  unfit  for  cultivation  for  want 
of  a .system  of  drainage.  On  the  White  and  St.  Francis 
Rivers  there  is  some  land  of  especial  excellence;  while  in 
the  country  back  from  the  rivers  there  are  .some  sterile 
ridges.  Grand  Prairie,  between  IVhite  and  Arkansas 
Rivers,  about  90  miles  long  and  30  broad,  is  badly  sup- 
plied with  water,  but  most  of  the  other  prairie  lands  are 
well  watered.  'I'he  region  N.  of  the  Ozai-k  Mountains,  in- 
cluding about  two  tiers  of  counties,  is  well  adapted  to  graz- 
ing: it  produces  also  abundance  of  excellent  wheat,  and, 
perhaps,  the  finest  apples  in  the  world.  This  section  of  the 
country  is  elevated,  hilly,  or  rolling,  interspersed  with 
prairies,  and  abounds  with  fine  spi  ings  of  excellent  water. 
Grain  and  stock  are  the  staples.  The  tops  of  the  hills  and 
mountainsare  often  fiat  or  rolling,  and  covered  with  a good 
soil  and  a heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  staple  products  of 
.Arkansas  are  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  live  stock,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  wheat,  cats,  tobacco,  wool,  peas, 
beans,  sweet  potatoes.  Irish  potatoes,  fruits,  garden  vege- 
tables. butter,  hay,  rice,  beeswax,  and  honey,  with  .some 
rye.  barley,  buckwheat,  wine,  cheese,  grass-seeds,  hops, 
hemp,  fiax,  silk,  and  maple  sugar.  There  were  in  Arkan- 
sas, in  1860,  1,983,313  acres  of  improved  land  17,590,393 
being  unimproved),  producing  957,601  bushels  of  wheat, 
17,8-23,588  of  Indian  corn;  475,-.’68  of  oats;  440,472  of  peas 
and  beans;  418,010  of  Irish  potatoes;  1,566,540  of  sweet 
potatoes;  16,831  pounds  of  rice;  989,980  of  tobacco,  410,832 
of  wool;  4,067,556,  of  butter ; 50,949  of  beeswax ; 806,327  of 
honey;  367,393  bales  (of  400  fts  each)  of  cotton;  9,356  tons 
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of  hay;  value  of  live  stock  f‘2‘2,096,977 ; orchard  products 
at  $50,025 ; and  slaughtered  animals  at  $3,878,990. 

Fnresf-TrcM. — In  Arkansas  the  bottom  lands  are  gene- 
rally covered  with  a heavy  growth  of  cotton-wood,  ash,  cy- 
press, and  gum.  The  mountains  or  hilly  portions  have 
hickory  and  the  different  kinds  of  oak.  Pine  is  found  in 
considerable  abundance  on  the  Arkansas  River,  near  the 
centre  of  the  state,  and  from  this  southward  to  Red  River. 
Beech  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  St.  Francis 
River.  Immense  quantities  of  these  different  kinds  of  tim- 
ber are  sent  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans. 
From  the  letter  of  a highly  intelligent  correspondent  we  ex- 
tract the  following  passage; — “The  principal  forest-trees 
are  the  oak.  (white.)  found  in  remarkable  abundance  and 
of  gdbd  quality : the  other  oaks  are  also  abundant  and 
very  fine.  White  oaks,  5 feet  in  diameter  and  60  or  80  feet 
without  a limb,  are  common.  Hickory,  ash,  black  walnut, 
gum,  cherry,  pine,  red  cedar,  dogwood,  cypress,  maple, 
beech,  cotton-wood,  poplar,  sugar-maple  in  the  N.  parts; 
bois  d'arc.  (pronounced  bo-dark,)  sas.safras,  and  black  lo- 
cust; all  these  are  found  in  abundance,  and  are  very  valu- 
able. The  pecan  is  included  in  hickory,  and  is  also  very 
abundant.” 

Animals. — Arkansas  is  still  the  home  of  many  wild  ani- 
mals. and  the  bear,  buffalo,  (a  few  of  which  are  still  found 
in  the  Mississippi  Swamp  in  Crittenden  county.)  deer,  wolf, 
catamount,  wildcat,  beaver,  otter,  raccoon,  and  gopher  yet 
infest  its  forests,  prairies,  and  savannas.  The  gopher  is  a 
little  animal  found  chiefly,  it  is  said.  W.  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  rather  larger  than  a rat.  and  has  pouches  on  each  side 
of  its  head  and  neck,  in  which  it  carries  out  the  dirt  it 
makes  while  excavating  its  burrow.  It  is  very  destructive 
to  trees  by  gnawing  their  roots.  Of  birds  there  are  found 
wild  geese,  turkeys,  and  quails.  The  streams  abound  in 
fish,  particularly  trout. 

Mannfacfuris. — Arkansas  is  not  extensively  engaged  in 
manufactures.  According  to  the  census  of  1860  there  were 
in  the  state  518  manufacturing  establishments,  employing 
1877  persons,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $1,280,503, 
producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $2,880,578  annually,  total 
amount  of  capital  invested  $1,316,610.  Of  these,  176  were 
saw-mills,  capital  invested  $5S3.2i)0,  value  of  annual  pro- 
ducts $1,155,902 ; 97  flour  and  meal  establishments,  cajiital 
invested  $2^4,350,  aniiual  products  $931,926;  61  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  leather, 
caiiital  invested  $94,600,  animal  products  $150,425 ; 17  boot 
and  shoe  manufactories, cajiital  invested  $12,729,  annual  pro- 
ducts .$44,020,  value  of  home  made  manufactures  .$1,019,240. 

Inteniaf  [mprm'emfnts. — Arkansas  is  so  well  supplied  with 
river  navigation,  that  she  will  scarcely  feel  the  want  of 
other  means  of  communication  till  her  back  country  is 
more  settled.  However,  she  too  has  been  seized  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  Memjihis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad 
is  jiartly  completed,  and  several  others  have  been  pro- 
jected, viz.  one  from  Little  Ruck  to  Fulton,  and  one  to  Fort 
Smith.  A railroad  is  also  proposed  from  St.  Louis,  through 
Arkansas,  to  New  Orleans. 

Commerce. — This  state  has  no  foreign  commerce,  though 
it  has  considerable  boating  trade  with  New  Orleans,  en- 
gaged in  the  export  of  its  productions.  The  rivers  of  Ar- 
kansas afford  an  interior  navigation  of  more  than  1900 
miles,  bringing  a large  portion  of  the  state  within  the 
reach  of  navigable  waters.  It  is  stated  that  the  White 
River  is  more  easily  navigated  than  the  Ohio;  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  Arkan.sas  is  navigable  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  state,  the  St.  Francis  for  300.  and  the  Big 
Black  River  for  100  miles.  The  southern  and  south-west- 
ern portions  of  the  state  may  be  approached  by  steamboats 
through  the  Red  River,  the  Washita,  and  their  branches. 
Lumber,  cotton,  slaughtered  animals,  and  Indian  corn  are 
the  great  articles  of  export. 

Eaucatmn. — Acconling  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were 
in  .Arkan-sas  4 colleges,  with  225  students,  and  an  incorue 
of  .$.'..5.S5 ; 727  jmblic  schools,  with  19,242  jmjiils,  and  .$120,613 
incnnie,  of  which  $2u0  Wiis  endowments,  and  $13,356  froin 
{)ublic  fnmls;  109  acaileinies  and  other  schools,  with  4415 
pujiils,  and  $6.8,146  income,  of  which  .$6300  was  endowments, 
and  .$  645  from  j)ublic  funds.  There  are  also  in  this  state 
115  libraries,  of  which  102  are  i)ublic,  and  13  Sunday-school 
libraries,  coinjjri.sing  23,221  volumes. 

JWiodiculs.—  ^y  the  census  of  1860,  36  weekly  news- 
pa|)er.s,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  2,122,224  copies  pe*’ 
annum,  were  jmlilished  in  Arkansas. 

Jidiyinus  Di- nominations. — Of  the  1008  churches  in  Arkan- 
s:is  in  1860,  the  Bajitlsts  own  2.>1  ; Christians,  33;  Ejiisco 
palian.s,7;  .Methodists, 505 ; Fresbyterians,  65;  Cumberland 
I’resliyteriaiis,  71 ; Roman  Catholics,  37.  The  rest  belong 
to  the  various  minor  sects. 

Fidilic  InsUlutions.—.Kf.  yet  Arkansas  has  no  institutions 
for  the  in.sane.  or  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind.  There 
is  at  Little  Rock  one  state  penitentiary,  which  has  been 
once  or  twice  burned  down  bv  the  convicts.  According  to 
the  cen.sus  of  1850,  Arkansas  had  1 public  library,  with  250 
volumes,  and  2 Sunday-school  libraries,  with  170  volutnes. 

Guvtrnment,  Finances,  die.  — The  governor  is  elected  by 
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the  people  for  4 years,  and  receives  a salary  of  $1800  pei 
annum  and  the  use  of  a house.  The  Senate  consists  of  26 
members,  elected  for  5 years;  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tiitives  of  75  members,  elected  for  2 years,  both  by  the 
people.  The  members  of  both  these  bodies  receive  $3  per 
diem  during  the  session,  and  $3  for  every  20  miles  travel. 
The  judiciary  consists.  1st,  of  a Supreme  Court,  comjiosed 
of  a chief  justice  and  two  a.ssociates,  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  8 years,  and  receiving  a salary  of  ,$1800  per  annum; 
and,  2d,  of  six  Circuit  Courts,  held  twice  a year  in  each  (ir- 
cuit.  The  circuit  judges  are  elected  by  the  people  for  4 
years,  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  2 years.  The  cir 
cuit  judges  receive  $1250  per  annum.  Arkansas  .sends  two 
members  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  and  is 
entitled  to  four  electoral  votes  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  state  debt  in  1852  was  $1,506  562;  school  fvnid, 
none;  annual  expenditure,  inclusive  of  debt  and  schools, 
$35,000.  The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  1850  was  $80,211,3.30.  f y j 

Population.  — Arkansas  had  in  1820, 14,273  inhabitants; 
30,388  in  1830;  97,574  in  1840;  209,877  in  1850;  in  1860, 
435,450,  of  whom  324,143  were  whites,  144  free  colored, 
111,115  slaves,  and  48  Indians.  Population  to  square  miles 
8.  Rej)resentative  population,  391,004.  Of  the  free  popula- 
tion in  1860, 124,023  were  born  in  this  state,  196,552  in  other 
states,  3741  in  foreign  countries,  of  whom  375  were  born  in 
England,  1312  in  Ireland.  131  in  Scotland,  10  in  \Vale.s,  154 
in  British  America,  1143  in  Germany,  235  in  France,  and 
381  in  other  foreign  countries.  Of  the  poj)ulation  in  the 
leading  pursuits,  48,475  were  farmers,  8350  farm  lahorers, 
7044  laborers,  2137  housekeepers,  1613  carjjenters,  1296  mer- 
chants, 1222  jjhysicians,  1094  blacksmiths,  1071  overseers, 
972  clerks,  933  teachers,  894  seamstresses,  797  domestics, 
567  servants,  560  mechanics,  528  students,  494  clergymen, 
467  lawyers,  438  jjlanters.  363  wheelwrights,  313  grocers, 
.374  shoemakers,  254  millers.  In  the  year  ending  June 
Ist,  1860,  there  occurred  8856  deaths,  or  20.6  in  every  thou- 
sand. Of  131  deaf  and  dumb,  15  were  slaves  (see  Ixtroduc- 
Tio\  to  the  volume  on  P'puJalion  of  the  Eighth  Census,  pp. 
liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  &c.);  of  144  blind,  26  were  slaves;  of  86  insane, 
5 were  slaves:  of  176  idiotic,  24  were  slaves. 

Counties.  — There  are  in  Arkansas  55  counties,  viz:  — Ar- 
kansas. Ashley,  Benton,  Bradley,  Calhoun,  Carroll.  Chicot, 
Clark,  Columbia,  Conway,  Crawford.' Crittenden,  Dallas, 
Desha,  Drew,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Hem[)stead,  Hot 
Spring,  lndej)endence.  Izard,  Jackson,  .Teffei’son,  .lolnison, 
Lafayette,  Lawrence,  .Madi.son,  Marion,  Mississippi,  Monroe, 
Montgomery,  Newton,  Perry,  Phillips,  Pike,  Poinsett,  Polk, 
Pope,  Prairie,  Pulaski,  Randolph,  St.  Francis,  Saline,  Scott, 
Searcy,  Sebastian,  Sevier,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Washington, 
Washita,  White,  and  Yell.  Several  of  these,  including  Cal- 
houn, Columbia, and  Sebastian  have  been  formed  since  1850. 

Towns. — There  are  but  few  large  towns  in  Arkansas.  The 
princijjal  are  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  state,  population 
in  1860,  37 '27  ; Camden,  2.19;  Fort  Smith,  1530;  Pine  Bluff, 
1396;  Van  Buren,  969;  Fayetteville,  969;  Arkadelphia,  817. 

Hlstm-y. — Arkansas  was  settled  by  the  French  at  Arkan- 
sas Post  as  oiirly  as  1685,  and  formed  a i)art  of  the  great 
tract  purchased  from  France  in  1803.  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana.  It  made  little  progress  until  after  its  formation 
into  a territory  of  the  United  States  in  1819.  It  became  a 
member  of  the  American  Union  in  1836. 

ARK.\NSAS.  ar-kan'siis.  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of 
Arkansas,  contains  1200  .sijuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  river  of  its  own  name,  and  the  White  River  flows  along 
its  E.  border.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  about 
one-third  of  it  is  occupied  by  Grand  Prairie,  the  largest  in 
the  State.  The  soil  of  this  part  is  fertile,  and  adapted  to 
corn  and  cotton.  The  rivers  are  navigable  by  steamboats 
nearly  the  whole  year.  Caj)ital.  .Arkansas  Post.  Pop.  884.4 
of  whom  392^.1  were  free,  and  4921  slaves. 

ARKANSAS  POST,  a post-village,  cajjital  of  the  above 
county,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  .Arkansas  Ri\er, 
about  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  117  miles  S.E.  of  Little 
Rock.  It  has  a landing  for  steamboats,  and  contains  seve- 
ral stores.  It  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1685.  and  was 
for  many  years  the  depository  for  all  the  peltries  of  this 
region. 

ARKEEKO  or  ARKIKO,  ar-kee^o,  writtten  also  ARGEE- 
GO,  a seaport  town  of  Abyssinia,  state  of  Tigre.  on  a bay  of 
the  Red  Sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Mas.sowah,  lat.  15°  35'  N , 
lon.39°25'  E.  It  is  ill  built,  and  Dr.  Beke advises  travellers 
to  avoid  it,  “with  all  its  annoyances  and  extortiens.” 

AR/KENGARTH-DALE,  a parish  of  England,  county  of 
York.  North  Riding. 

AR'KESDEN,  a parish  of  England,  county  of  Essex. 

ARKHOURI.  See  Aroooree. 

AR'KINSK'.  a Cossack  settlement  in  Siberia,  about  S*"! 
miles  W.  of  Okhotsk,  on  the  Okhota. 

ARKIiOAV.  arkMo.  a maritime  town  and  parish  of  Ir.^land, 
CO.  of  Wicklow,  on  the  Avoca,  39  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dublin.  A 
bridge  of  19  arches  here  crosses  the  river,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  about  500  yards  below  the  town.  Pop.  of  towr  ir 
1851,3300. 

ARK  LOW,  a barony  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wicklow,  in  Leit 
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8ter,  Including  nine  parishes.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to 
the  House  of  Ormond. 

aRKONA  or  ARCO.N  A,  aR-ko^nd,  a promontory  on  the  N. 
co.ast  of  the  island  of  Riigen.  in  the  Baltic.  There  is  here 
a fixed  light.  Lat.  54°  40'  9"  N.,  Ion.  13°  2()'  2"  E. 

ARK'PORT,  a post-village  of  Steuben  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Cani.steo  River.  246  miles  VV.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

ARK'SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

ARKUDI.  See  Arch ODi. 

ARK'VILLE.  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  New  York. 

ARKWRIGHT,  a post-township  of  Chautauqua  co..  New 
Vork,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Maysville.  Pop.  1103. 

AREA,  aa'li',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Jura,  6 
miles  N.  of  Lons-le-Saulnier.  Pop.  1638. 

ARL.\NC  or  ARLANT,  aR'l6N°^  a town-of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Puy-de-Dome,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Clermont.  Pop. 
(18521  4,288. 

ARLAN Z.\.,  aR-lin'thd,  a river  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile, 
rising  in  the  Sierra  de  Neilar,  flows,  W.,  and  joins  the  Ar- 
lanzon  after  a course  of  about  €0  miles. 

ARLANZON.  aR-ldn-thoiP,  a river  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cas- 
tile, rising  in  the  Sierra  Pineda,  and  flowing  S.VV'.,  tails  into 
the  Pisuerga,  after  a course  of  about  70  miles. 

ARLBERG,  aRpbgRO',  or  ADLERSBERG,  d/dlers-b&RO,' 
(“eagle’s  mount.”)  a branch  of  the  Rhe'tian  Alps,  in  the 
W.  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  Vorarlberg. 

AR'LECDON  or  AR'LESDON,a  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Cumberland. 

ARLES,  arlz,  (Fr.  pron.  aal;  anc.  Ar'elas,  ArelaJte,  or  Are- 
IdHuni.)  a city  amd  riverport  of  France,  department  of  Bou- 
ches-du-Rhone,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  principal  branch  of 
the  Rhone,  where  it  subdivides  to  form  its  delta,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  canal  from  Arles  to  Bouc,  15  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  44  miles  N.IV.  of  Marseilles.  It  is  en-  I 
closed  with  old  walls,  and  has  streets  tolerably  regular  and 
spacious.  Around  the  Palace  Royale,  are  a series  of  public 
buildings,  viz:  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  containing  a public 
library  of  12,000  volumes,  the  museum,  a Gothic  monas- 
tery, and  in  the  centre  is  an  ancient  obelisk,  the  only  one 
executed  outof  Egypt.  The  celebrated  statue  of  the  “ Venus 
of  Aides”  was  discovered  in  the  theatre.  The  other  build- 
ing® of  note  are  a cathedral  of  the  seventh  century,  and  the 
chui  ch  of  Notre  Dame.  Among  its  numerous  Roman  anti- 
quities is  comprised  an  amphitheatre,  which,  both  as  re- 
spects size  and  magnificence,  is  supposed  to  have  surpassed 
tliat  of  Nimes,  Arles  is  the  chief  place  of  a sous-prefect- 
ure.  and  has  a chamber  of  commerce,  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety, a college,  and  a school  of  hydropathy.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  hats  and  sausages.  Arles  enjoys  excel- 
lent facilities  for  trade.  Its  quays  are  very  spacious,  and 
serve  as  an  entrepot  for  all  the  merchandise  which  passes 
between  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  The  great  railway  which  is 
to  pass  through  Paris,  and  connect  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  English  Channel,  has  been  completed  from  Marseilles 
to  Arles,  while  a branch  of  the  same  unites  the  town  to 
.Ninrtes.  In  addition  to  its  steam  communication  on  the 
Rhone,  two  canals  terminate  in  the  town;  one  connecting 
it  with  Durance,  and  the  other  with  Port  de  Bouc.  Arles 
is  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  younger, 
and  it  has  been  the  seat  of  many  celebrated  ecclesiastical 
councils.  Pop.  in  1852,  23,208. 

ARLES,  CANAL  D’,  k^'ndP  daRl,  a canal  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  commences  on  the  Rhone, 
at  Arles,  and  extends  to  Port  du  Bouc,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 25  miles.  It  was  constructed  to  evade  the  dangerous 
passage  of  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone. 

ARLESHEIM,  aR/les-hIme',  a small  town  of  Switzerland, 
about  5 miles  S.  of  the  town  of  Basel,  in  a fertile  district, 
on  the  Birs,  1154  feet  above  the  sea. 

ARLES-SUR-TECH,  aRl'sUa't^sh'.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Pyrfinees-Orientiiles,  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Perpignan. 

ARLEUF,aR'luf',atown  of  France, departmeutof  Nievre, 
arrondissement  of  ChMeau  Chinon.  Pop.  3036. 

ARLEUX,  aR'luh',a  town  of  France,  department  of  Nord, 

6 miles  S.  of  Douai.  Pop.  1721. 

.\RLEY,  ar'lee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

APv,'LINGHAM,  a parish  of  Englatid,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

AR'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ARLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

ARLINGTON,  a post-township  of  Bennington  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 106  miles  S.W.  of  Montpelier.  This  township  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  white,  gray,  and  clouded  marble,  a 
medicinal  spring,  and  a large  cave.  Pop.  1146. 

ARLI.VGTON,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio. 

ARLINGTON,  a post-office  of  Van  Buren  co..  Michigan. 

ARLI.NGTON,  a post-office  of  Bureau  co..  Illinois. 

ARLINGTON,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Wiscon.sin. 

ARLON,  aR'liixa/,  (anc.  OroLinfnuin,)  a frontier  town  of 
Belgium,  16  miles  VV..N.W.  of  Luxembourg.  Pop.  4193.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  grain. 

ARLSEY,  arPsee,  a parish  of  Engl.and.  co.  of  Bedford. 

ARMA,  aR/mi  or  SANTIAGO  DE  ARMA,  sdn-te-d'go  dA 
aiPmi,  a town  of  South  America,  in  N.ov  Granada,  220 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Popayan,  on  the  Arma,  an  affluent  of  the 
Cauea. 


ARMACAO,  aR-mi-sd'()No,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro 
vince  and  island  of  Santa  Catharina.  Lat.  27'^  30  S.,  Ion 
48°  40'  W. 

AR.MACOLOHjA  creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  F.towal 
from  the  right,  near  the  S.VV.  corner  of  Lun)pkln  county. 

ARMADA,  ar-mah'da,  a post-township  of  Macomb  co., 
Michigan,  about  35  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Detroit.  I’op.  148{s. 

ARMAGH,  ar'md/.  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  Lister. 
Area.  512  square  miles.  Pop.  196,085.  Surface  mountain 
ous  in  the  S.W.,  where  Slieve-Gallion  rises  to  1893  feet  ii 
height;  elsewhere  flat  or  undulating.  Chief  riv'rs.  flu 
Callan,  Blackwater,  Bann,  and  Newrj'water.  Soil  rather 
fertile.  It  returns  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

ARMAGH,  ar'ui^/,  {Ard-mugha,  “ the  lofty  field.’  ) a city 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  parish  of  1 re^ 
laud,  capital  of  the  above  county,  and  the  archiepiscopal 
seat  of  the  Primate  of  “all  Ireland,”  near  the  Callan  and 
the  Ulster  Canal,  70  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Dublin.  It  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Belfast,  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  hard, 
red  marble;  the  streets  diverge  from  the  cathedral  down 
the  sides  of  a hill,  and  are  clean,  lighted  with  gas.  and  well 
supplied  with  water.  It  has  a Protestant  chapel  of  ease,  2 
Itoinan  Catholic,  2 Methodist,  an  Independent,  and  3 Pres- 
byterian chapels,  a county  court-house,  prison,  county  in- 
firmary, iunatic  asylum,  5 bank.s,  a public  library  with 
14,000  volumes,  observatory  with  fine  apparatus,  and  bar- 
racks for  800  men.  The  city  has  a large  inland  trade  in 
corn,  linen,  and  yarn.  Assizes,  and  quarter  sessions  are 
held  here,  be.sides  a manorial  court  by  the  archbishop  tor 
pleas  of  lOL  and  under.  Pop.  (1851)  8.849, 

ARMAGH,  ar'mah',  a post-borough  of  Indiana  co.,  I‘enn- 
sylvania,  on  the  turnpike  from  Blairsville  to  Ebimshurg, 
52  miles  in  a direct  line  E,  from  Pittsburg.  Pop.  190. 

ARMAGH,  a township  ot  Mifflin  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop 
1970. 

ARMAGNAC,  aa'min'yik',  a small  territory  of  France, 
in  the  old  province  of  Gascony,  now  forming  part  of  the  de- 
partments of  Gers,  1 1 antes- Pyrenees,  and  'I'am-et-Garonne. 

ARMAN^ON,  aR'm6NG's6NO',  a river  of  France,  ri.ses  in  tJie 
Cote  d’Or,  and  falls  into  the  Yonne  5 miles  above  .loigny 
'The  cjinal  of  Burgundy  accompanies  it  for  some  distance 
Lengtli,  57  mile.s. 

ARMENIA,  ar-mee^ne-a,  (Turk.  Ermintehj<'h\  the  Minni 
of  the  Scriptures.)  a mountainous  country  ol  Western  Asia, 
not  now  politically  existing,  but  of  great  historical  interest 
It  varied  in  extent  at  different  epochs,  and  its  jn  ei  isf 
boundaries  are  not  now  known;  but  it  may  be  regarded  a® 
lying  between  lat.  36°  50'  and  41°40'N.,  and  Ion.  36°  20 
and  48°  40'  E.  It  was  almost  universally  known  as  Arme- 
nia .Major  and  Armenki  Vlinor,  or  the  Greater  and  the  Less 
Armenia.  The  boundaries  of  each,  according  to  Colonel 
Chesney,  the  latest  authority  on  the  subject,  and  probably 
the  best,  are  as  follows : Armenia  Major,  commencing  at 
8amisat,  (Sumeisat,)  stretches  along  the  Euphrates,  wliich 
bounds  it  on  the  V\L,  till  near  Erzengan,  a few  miles  to  the  S. 
of  which  it  leaves  the  river  and  keeps  the  direction  of  Ti  e- 
bizond  as  far  as  the  mountains  S.  of  Goomish  Khanch.  It 
proceeds  N.E.  along  this  range,  then  skirts  the  N.  extremity 
ofthe  district  of  Kars,  and  passing  onward  to  near 'Titiis,  runs 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Koor,  whose  course  it  follow  s to 
its  estuary  in  the  Caspian,  which  now’  becomes  the  boundary 
on  the  E.  Leaving  the  Caspian,  it  turns  S.W.  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tabreez,  and  pa.sses  through  the  districts  of  Van 
and  Diarbekir,  on  the  frontiers  ofwhich  it  again  meets  the 
Euphrates  at  Samisat.  Armenia  Minor,  or,  as  it  might  be 
called,  the  territory  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  lies  along  the 
range  of  the  Kof-tagh,  which  runs  W.  almost  parallel  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  forms  its  N.  boundary  as  far  as  a point  on 
the  river  Halys,  or  Kizil-Irmak,  not  far  from  its  estuary  in 
the  Black  Sea.  Armenia  Minor  follow's  the  course  of  this 
river  for  about  180  mile.s,  and  continuing  S.W.,  meets  the 
Taurus,  which  becomes  its  boundary  almost  to  the  sea  near 
Ayas,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Iskanderoon.  From 
this  point  it  sweeps  round  the  S.  side  of  the  districts  of 
Adana  and  Marash,  and  meets  the  Euphrates,  which  thus 
intersects  Armenia  almost  centrally,  and  forms  the  natural 
boundaries  between  the  two  divisions  now  described. 

According  to  the  native  historians,  the  name  Armenia  is 
derived  from  Aram,  the  seventh  king  of  the  first  dynasty, 
who,  about  1800  u.  c.,  gave  a settled  character  to  the  king- 
dom. The  Armenians  call  themselves  H.aiks  or  Haikans, 
and  trace  their  origin,  in  their  traditions,  to  Haic  or  Haico, 
the  father  and  patriarch  of  the  people,  a contemporary  of  the 
Assyrian  king,  Belus.  Of  the  cities  of  ancient  Armeiiiii, 
some  ruins  are  yet  to  be  seen,  w hich  display  a good  style 
of  architecture.  The  chief  towns  are  Erivan,  Erzroom, 
Nakhchivan,  Van,  and  Akhalzikh.  Of  ancient  capitals  there 
were  several,  the  most  important  of  which  was  Artaxata, 
on  the  Aras.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  constitutes  an 
elevated  table-land.  Mount  Ararat,  near  the  centre,  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  17,323  feet.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
Koor,  Aras,  Tchoruk,  (anc.  Akampfxis,}  and  the  two  lieads 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  contains  the  sources  of  the  'I’igi  is, 
and  the  three  large  lakes  of  Van,  Ooroomeeyah.  (Urumiyah,) 
andGookeka.  Theclimate  in  the  higher  regions  is  very  cold, 
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while  the  valleys  in  summer  are  scorched  with  heat.  Soil 
very  various;  it  has  many  fertile  corn-lands  and  pastures, 
and  its  valleys  produce  excellent  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
zrapes.  and  other  fruits.  Copper,  lead,  alum,  and  some  sil- 
ver mines  are  wrought.  The  manufactures  are  unimport- 
ant. The  native  Armenians,  estimated  at  one-seventh  of 
the  whole  population,  are  distinguished  for  enterprise  in 
commercial  and  banking  transactions.  The  Armenian 
Christians  mostly  belong  to  an  ecclesiastical  establishment 
of  their  own,  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Greek 
church;  but  many  have  adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic 

church  ever  since  the  fifteenth  century. Adj.  and  iuhab. 

Armenian,  ar-mee'ne-an. 

ARMENIA,  (Russ.  Ar/nenya,  aR-m§n-yd',)  a trans-Cauca- 
sian government  of  Russia,  comprising  that  part  of  Arme- 
nia S.  of  Georgia,  and  N.  of  the  Aras  and  Mount  Ararat. 

ARMEM  A,  ar-mee'ue-a,  a township  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  103. 

ARMENIA,  a post-village  of  Scriven  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Central  Railroad.  46  miles  N.W.  of  Savannah. 

ARMEMERSTADT.  See  Szamos  Ujvar. 

ARMENO,  aR-ma'no,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  29 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Novara.  Pop.  1420. 

ARMENT,  ar'ment/,  ER'MENT',  or  IIER'MONT',  (anc. 
Hcrmoiitthis,)  a village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  about 
S miles  S.W.  of  Thebes.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Ilermon- 
thite  rumie;  and  in  Christian  times  it  was  an  episcopal  see. 

ARMENTlilRES,  aR'm6N«'te-aiR/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Nord,  on  the  Lys.  and  on  the  railway  from 
Calais  to  Paris,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Lille.  Pop.  in  1852.  8340. 
tmployed  in  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  lace,  thread,  and 
sail-cloth.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  cotton  goods  and  agri 
cultural  produce. 

ARM  ENTG,  aR-rnSn'to,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basili- 
cata, on  a mountain.  27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  2800. 

AR'MIANS'KOI-BAZAR,orBAZAR  OF  THE  ARMENI- 
ANS. a large  village  in  the  S.  of  Russia,  government  of 
Taurida,  lat.  46°  9'  N.,  Ion.  33°  43'  E.,  81  miles  S.E.  by  E. 
of  Rher.sou,  on  the  principal  road  from  Russia  to  the  Cri- 
mea. It  is  a great  thoroughfare  during  the  summer,  up- 
wards of  20.000  cartloads  of  salt,  from  the  .salt-lakes  of  the 
Crimea,  annually  passing  through  it,  for  the  supply  of  the 
S.  of  Russia. 

AR'MIESBURG,  a post-office  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana. 

AR'MINGIIALL',  a parish  of  England,  co.  ot  Noifolk. 

AIUMINGTON,  a po.st-village  of  Tazewell  co.,  Illinois,  45 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Springfield. 

ARLMITAGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  2 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Rudgeley.  The  grand  trunk  canal  passes  through 
a large  tunnel,  and  joins  the  Trent  in  this  parish. 

aRMLEY,  arm'lee,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

AlPMJNK,  a postroffice  of  M'estchester  co.,  New  York. 

ARMOYL  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Antrim. 

ARMtSTRUNG,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania. has  an  area  of  about  750  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  Alleghany  River;  the  Kiskiminetas  River 
forms  its  S.M'.  boundary ; the  lied  Bank  Creek  wa.shes  its 
northern  border;  it  is  also  drained  by  Mahoning,  Cow- 
anshannock,  and  Crooked  Creeks.  The  suiface  is  gene- 
rally hilly  or  rolling;  the  soil  is  mostly  fertile,  especially 
on  the  river  bottoms;  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  county  is 
unfit  for  cultivation.  Iron,  salt,  and  stone  coal  are  the 
principal  mineral  products  of  the  county;  limestone  is  also 
abundant.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal  extends  along  the 
Boutliern  bonier,  and  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railroad 
passes  tlirongh  the  county.  Organized  in  ISUO,  and  named 
in  honor  of  General  Armstrong.  Capital,  Kittauniug. 
Pop.  :t.5,797 

ARMSTRONG,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1252. 

AR.MSTRONG,  a township  of  Lj'coniing  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Piqi.  926. 

ARJISTRONG,  a post-village  of  Wabash  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Wabash  River,  9 miles  .N.N.E.  of  Mount  Carmel. 

AR.M'STRONG  ACAB'EMY,  a post-ofiice  of  Choctaw  Na- 
tion, .A.rkansas. 

ARMSTRO.N'G  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

ARMTIIJRPE,  armRhorp,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  West  Riding. 

AK.MU'CIIEE,  a post-office  of  Floyd  co.,  Georgia. 

ARMUIJEN,  a town  of  Netherland.s.  See  Arnemctden. 

AR.MY'ROS.  aR-mee'ros,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  pro- 
vince of  Thessaly,  3 miles  N.W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Volo. 

aR.MYROS,  a mountain  and  village  of  .\lbania,  17  miles 
S.W.  of  Arta,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  G ulf  of  .Yrta. 

AIPN  a village  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  on  the  N.W. 
shore  of  the  island  of  Andros. 

.YRN ar'ni,  a town  of  the  W.  limit  of  the  Libyan  desert, 
on  the  Kookoo,  (Kuku.)  42U  miles  N.E.  of  Lake  Tchad. 

ARN.\C-PO.MPADl)UR.  aR'ndk'-p(')M'p,i'dooR'.  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Corr5ze.  18  miles  .N.W.  of  Brives. 
Pop.  1386.  It  has  a chateau,  built  in  1026.  and  given  by 
Louis  XV.  to  Madame  d'Etioles,  who  thence  took  the  name 
of  .Marquise  de  Pompadour. 

ARN  A Y-IjE-DUC,  aK'ui'-lfh-dlik,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
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ment  of  Cote  d’Or,  29  miles  S.W.  of  Dijon.  Pop.  2473,  parti j 
employed  in  a woollen  factory. 

ARN  AU,  aR^nOw,  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Bidschow, 
on  the  Elbe,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Gitschin. 

ARNNAOUTS  or  ARNAOUTLIK.  See  Alb.^nia. 

ARNCLIFFE,  arn'kliff,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

ARNE,  a maritime  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

ARNEBURG',  ar'neh-bfidRo',  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
45  miles  N.N.E.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Elbe.  Pop.  1590. 

ARNEDO,  aR-nd'DO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile  iS 
miles  S.E.  of  Logrofio.  Pop.  3335.  It  has  a school  of  pri- 
mary instruction,  and  a considerable  trade  in  fruit  and 
wine. 

ARNEI^y,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency,  and  22 
mi.es  N.IV.  of  Madras. 

.YliNEE,  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  presidency,  and  74 
miles  S.W.  of  Madras,  and  20  miles  S.  of  Vellore. 

A1  NEMUYDEN,  aR-neh-moPden,  almost  ar-neh-mPdeh, 
or  ARMUIJEN,  aR-moPgn,  a town  of  the  Netherland.s.  pro- 
vim  e of  Zealand,  island  of  YValcheren,  2^  miles  E.  of  Mid- 
delburg.  Pop.  1340. 

ARNESBY'.  amzHoee.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leice.ster. 

AR'NETTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Monongalia  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

AR^NEYTOYVN,  a post-village  in  Hanover  township,  Bur- 
lington CO.,  New  Jersey,  about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Trenton.  It 
contains  a large  Friends’  meeting-house. 

ARNGASK',  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Perth  and 
Kinross. 

ARN  HEIM,  arn^ime  or  arnGiim.  a post-village  of  Brown 
CO.,  Ohio,  100  miles  S.S.W.  of  Columbus.  It  has  about  100 
inhabitants. 

ARN'HEM,  written  also  ARNIIEIM,arnniime,  a fortified 
town  of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  province  of  Gelder- 
land,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  50  miles  S.E.  of  Amsterdam,  with  which, 
and  with  Utrecht,  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  27,878, 
including  468  military.  It  is  a very  ancient  town,  and  is 
well  built,  surrounded*  by  country  houses  and  gardens,  and 
has  a governor’s  palace,  an  extensive  new  barrack,  a church, 
ill  which  the  dukes  of  Gelderland  are  buried,  a grammar- 
school,  learned  societies,  courts  of  assize  and  commerce, 
manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  paper,  and  tobacco;  a 
good  port  on  the  river,  and  an  active  general  trade.  In 
1586,  Sir  Philip  Sydney  died  at  Arnhem,  from  a wound  re- 
ceived in  the  battle  of  Zutphen.  In  1795,  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  French,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Prus- 
sians in  November,  1813.  It  has  several  times  suffered 
severe!}’  by  fire. 

ARNGIEM  BAY",  Australia,  is  a deep  inlet  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Arnhem's  Land,  near  lat.  1’2°  S..  and  Ion.  13(.°  E. 

ARN  H EM’S  LAND,  on  theN.  coast  of  .\u.stralia,  compri.ses 
all  the  region  between  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  Anson 
Bay,  and  is  so  named  from  having  been  discovered  by  the 
crews  of  the  Arnhem  and  Pera,  in  1618. 

ARN  IS.  an  i.sland  and  fi.shing  village  of  Denmark,  on  the 
Schlei,  2 miles  S.  of  Kappeln.  Pop.  800. 

AR'NO.  (anc.  Ar'nus.)  a river  of  Tuscany,  ri.ses  in  Mount 
Falterona.  (Apennines.)  at  an  elevation  of  4,430  feet  above 
the  sea.  25  miles  N.  of  Arezzo,  flows  at  first  S.E.  and  then 
N.YV..  almo.st  describing  a circle,  until  it  receives  the  Sieve, 
lO  miles  E.  of  Florence;  after  which  its  course  is  YV.  to  the 
■Mediterranean,  which  it  enters  by  an  artificial  mouth,  7 
miles  below  Pisa.  Distance  from  source  to  mouth,  7-'>  miles. 
Chief  affluents,  the  Sieve,  Chiana,  Pesa,  Elsa,  and  Era.  Its 
valley  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  tracts  in 
Italy.  The  Arno  communicates  with  the  Tiber  by  means 
of  tile  Chiana,  which  formerly  was  an  affluent  of  the  latter, 
but  now  empties  itself  into  the  Arno.  Florence,  Figline, 
Empoli,  and  Pisa,  are  situated  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the 
Aruo,  which  is  navigable  naturally  from  the  sea  to  Flo- 
rence. 

AR'NOLD,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of,  and 
4 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Nottingham.  Pop.  in  1851,  4704. 

ARNOLDS  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  flows  into  the  Ohio  2 
miles  below  Rising  Sun. 

ARNOI.DSDORF’,  aiPnolts-doRr,  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Sile- 
sia, S.E.  of  Neisse,  with  paper  mills.  Pop.  1410. 

APfNOI  DSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Buchanan  co.,  Missouri. 

AIRNOLDTON,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co.,  New  Y’ork. 

AR/NOLDTON.  a village  in  the  S.YV.  part  of  Campbell  jo., 
Y’irginia,  about  110  miles  YV.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

ARNON,  aR'n6N<  a river  of  France,  falls  into  the  Cher 
after  a N.  course  of  84  miles. 

ARtNON.  a .small  post-village  of  YVill  co.,  Illinois. 

ARNSBERG.  aRns/L&RG,  or  ARENSBERG,  d/rens-b^Ro\ 
capital  both  of  a circle  and  government  of  its  own  name,  and 
at  one  time  capital  of  the  whole  duchy  of  YN'estphalia.  's 
situated  on  the  spur  of  a hill  half  encircled  by  the  Ruh'. 
and  immediately  below  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of  th« 
same  name,  44  miles  S.S.E.  of  MUnster.  It  is  divided  into 
the  old  and  new  town,  and  has  three  churches,  (one  Pro 
testant  and  two  Roman  Catholic,)  a normal  and  an  agri- 
cultural .school,  and  a gymnasium  with  eight  professors 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  Arnsberg  was  one  of  the  pciucipal  .-icats 
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of  the  Vehmic  court,  (A^ehm-gericht.)  which  exercised  a 
powerful  sway  throughout  (jlermany.  l*op.  4OU0. 

ARN8D0KF,  aRus/douf,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  cir- 
cle of  Ilirscliberg,  with  a castle  and  paper  mills. 

AllNSTADT.  aRn'stdtt.  a town  of  central  Germany,  prin- 
cipality of  Schwar/iburg-Sondershausen.  on  the  Gera.  10 
miles  W.  of  lirfurt.  Pop.  50U0,  with  various  manufactories. 
It  has  a castle  of  the  prince  of  Schwarzburg,  and  ruins  of 
the  ancient  fort  of  Kasernburg. 

AKNSTFIN,  aun/stlne,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Werra, 
11  miles  N.  of  AVUrzburg.  Pop.  1396. 

AKNSWALDE,  aRns^vdl-dfh,  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Stettin  and  Posen  Railway,  20 
miles  S.  E.  of  Stargard.  Pop.  4622. 

AKOA,  ii-io'd.  a small  town  of  A’enezuela.  province  of 
Carabobo,  30  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Triste.  The  Aroa  river 
rises  in  the  sierra,  about  50  miles  S.S.VV.  of  the  town,  and 
after  a course  of  eighty  miles  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Triste. 

A ROCHE,  d-ro'chA,  (anc.  Aradci  VeJlux.)  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  on  a hill.  44  miles  N.  of  Huelva.  Pop.  27o5. 

AROK-SZALLAS,  S'rok'sSl'lhsh',  a village  of  Hungary,  44 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Pesth.  and  an  entrepot  fjr  the  trade  between 
that  city  and  Upper  Hungary.  Pop.  9106. 

AROLSEN,  a/rol-sen,  a town  of  W.  Germany,  capital  of 
the  principality  of  AValdeck,  on  the  Aar,  21  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Cas.sel.  Pop.  2050.  It  has  manufactories  of  woollen 
cloth  and  leather;  and  a beautiful  castle,  residence  of 
the  prince,  with  a library  of  30,000  volumes,  valuable 
paintings,  &c. 

ARO'MA,  a post-village  of  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois. 

ARON,  d'-r(^»^'G^  a river  of  France,  department  of  NiSvre, 
joins  the  Loire  near  Decize,  after  a course  of  25  miles,  the 
last  lO  of  which  are  navigable. 

ARON,  a village  of  France,  2 miles  E.  of  Mayenne.  Pop. 
1722. 

A RON  A.  i-ro'nd,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Pied- 
mont. 23  miles  N.N.W.  of  Novara,  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Lago 
.Maggiore.  Pop.  5J00.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a high- 
school,  several  churches,  a port  and  a dockyard  on  the  lake, 
with  an  active  trade.  On  a hill  in  its  vicinity  is  a colos.sal 
statue  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  born  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  in  1538. 

A RON  A.  i-ro^i,  a town  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  Ca^ 
naj'ies,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Escalona. 

AROOAN.  a town  of  Sahara.  See  Arawan. 

AROOAT,  AROUAT,  AHUAT.  ^'roo-lt',  or  EL  AROOAT,  a 
town  of  North  Africa,  capital  of  a state  of  its  own  name,  in 
the  Sahara,  lying  300  miles  inland.  Lat.  33°  48'  N.,  Ion.  1° 
38'  E.  It  is  built  on  the  N.  and  E.  slopes  of  a hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Hows  the  AVady-Mzi.  and  contains  about  800 
houses,  surrounded  by  a wall,  forming  nearly  a square. 

AROO  ISLANDS.  See  Arroo  Isl.ands. 

AROONDJO  or  AROUNDOU,  d'roon'doo',  a village  of  W. 
Africa,  on  the  Senegal. 

AROOS/TOJK,  a river  of  the  United  States,  rises  in  Pis- 
cataquis CO.,  in  the  N.  part  of  Maine,  and  flowing  in  a gene- 
ral north-easterly  course  through  Peuob.scot  and  Aroostook 
counties,  falls  into  the  St.  John’s  River  in  New  Brunswick. 
Length,  about  120  mile.s, 

ARGJSTJOK,  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Maine,  has  an  area  of  about  4950  square  miles.  The  St. 
John's  River  forms  its  northern  boundary,  and  it  is  drained 
by  the  Aroostook.  Matawamkeag.  and  other  smaller  streams. 
A great  part  of  this  county  is  still  a thickly-wooded  wilder- 
ness, the  southern  districts  only  being  settled.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  with  a few  mountain  peaks,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Chase's  Mount  and  Mars  Hill.  The  soil  in  the 
cultivated  portions  is  fertile,  and  it  is  said  to  be  also  of 
excellent  ([uality  in  the  northern  part,  especially  along  the 
banks  ot  the  Aroostook  and  other  streams.  The  St.  John's 
River  is  navigable  along  the  border  of  this  county,  and 
from  thence  to  its  mouth,  (two  short  carrying-places  ex- 
cepted,) for  vessels  of  fifty  tons  burden.  Organized  in  1839. 
Capital,  Houltou.  Pop.  22,479. 

.4  It  ) )ST  J )K.  post-office  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine, 

A ROSA,  (d-ro'sa.)  Bay  of.  Spain,  in  Galicia,  on  the  W.  coast, 
16  miles  S.  E.  of  Cape  Finistfere.  Lat.  42°  30'  N..  Ion.  8°  50'  W. 

A ROSBA.IA.  l-ros-bi'yd.  or  i-ros  bP^.  a market-town  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Madura,  in  the  Alalay  Archipelago. 

AROUAN,  a town  of  Sahara.  See  Arawan. 

AROUAT,  See  Arooat. 

AROUCA,  i-rotoo-kd  or  d-roonea,  a town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Douro,  28  miles  S.W.  of  Lamego.  Pop.  2515. 

ARPA-CHAI  or  ARPATClIAl,  ar'pd-chP,  a river  of  Ar- 
menia. tributary  to  the  Aras,  which  it  joins  about  50  miles 
N.  of  .Mount  Ararat,  after  a course  from  N.  to  S.  of  about  80 
milts 

ARPAl  A.  aR-pPd,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  2^  miles  E.N.E.  of  .\rienzo..  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Caudium,  near  which  their  army  suffered 
the  humiliating  defeat  of  the  ‘-Caudine  forks.” 

aRPAJJ.V,  aR'pi'zh()N«',  (formerly  CHaTRES,)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-et-Uise,  on  the  Seine.  1 mile 
from  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway,  and  15  miles  S.S.E  of 
VersailioB.  Pop.  of  commune,  ‘2017. 
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ARPAJON,  a village  of  France  in  the  department  of  Can 
tal.  2 miles  S.S.E.  of  Aurillac.  Pop.  (1852)  2271. 

.\RPlNO,  aR-peetno.  (anc.  ArpHnum.)  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  6 miles  S.W.  from  Sora,  agree- 
ably situated  on  rising  ground.  It  has  a royal  college,  with 
six  professors,  several  churches  and  convents,  and  manu- 
factories of  cloths  and  woollen  stuffs,  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom; also,  tanneries,  and  in  the  environs  is  an  extensive 
paper-mill.  It  was  founded  by  the  Volsci,  and  erected  into 
a municipal  town  by  the  Romans,  who  wrested  it  from  the 
Samnites.  Arpino  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  biith 
place  of  Caius  Marius  and  Cicero.  The  surrounding  scenery 
is  singularly  beautiful.  Pop.  11,060. 

ARQUA,  aR-kw^t,  or  ARQUATO,  aR-kwd'to,  (anc.  Ar 
quuftuiii,)  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  12i  miles  S.IV.  ol 
I'adua,  among  the  Euganean  hills,  worthy  of  notice  as  the 
place  where  Petrarch  died  (July  19,  1374)  and  is  buried 
His  house  and  tomb  are  well  described  by  Byron,  (Childe 
Harold,  cant,  iv,  stanza  31.  and  note  16.) 

AKtiUA,  aiPkwd,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  5 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Rovigo.  Pop.  ‘28b0. 

ARQUA,  aR/kwd,  a town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Zacatecas, 
formerly  prosperous,  but  now  falling  into  decay.  It  was 
well  built,  and  contained  numerous  squares  and  churches 
Pop.  about  4090. 

ARQUATA,  aR-kwd'td,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  17  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Ascoli.  Poi>.  1550. 

ARQUATO,  aR-kwd'to,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  on  the 
Arda,  17  mibss  S.E.  of  Piacenza.  Pop.  ‘2000. 

ARQU.\TO,  a town  of  Italy,  near  Padu,a.  See  Arqua. 

ARQUENNES,  aR'kSnn'  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Ilainault,  on  the  Senue,  and  the  Charleroi  Canal,  17  miles 
N.E.  of  Mons. 

ARQUES,  aRk,  a river  of  France,  department  of  Seine-Tn- 
ferieure,  is  navigable  from  Aniues  to  the  English  Channel. 

ARQUES,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seiim  In- 
ferieure,  on  the  Anjues.  3 miles  S.E.  of  Dieppe,  with  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  an  important  stronghold  in  the  Midd’e 
Age.s.  In  1589,  Henry  IV.  here  conqui»i-ed  the  leaguers 
under  the  Duke  of  Mayenne.  Pop.  (1851)  900. 

ARQUES,  a village,  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  2 miles 
S.E.  of  St.  Omer.  Pop.  1854. 

ARRACAN.  See  Aracan. 

ARR  ACHES,  dR'Rdsh',  a village  of  Italy,  in  Savoy. 

ARRAGGN.  See  Aragon. 

AR/RAH.  a populous  town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  capital  of  the  district  of  Shahabad,  36  miles  W. 
of  Pattra. 

ARRAN,  ar/ran,  an  island  in  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland, 
Frith  of  Clyde,  "co.  of  Bute,  between  the  peninsula  of  Can- 
tyre  and  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  It  is  ‘20  miles  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.  and  about  10  miles  in  breadth.  Its  appearance 
is  very  remarkable,  the  N.  part  being  crowned  with  lofty 
granitic  mountains  of  a conical  form,  connected  by  sharp, 
serrated  ridges,  and  intersected  by  deep  gullies  and  ravines. 
The  highest  summit.  Goatfell.  is  ‘2900  feet  above  the  sea. 

ARRAN,  North  Island  of.)  the  largest  of  the  group 
of  islands  called  the  Rosses,  lying  off  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Ireland. 

ARRAN,  (South  Islands  of),  a group  of  islands  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Ireland,  at  the  mouth  of  Galway  Bay. 

AlPRAN-F  OW'DY,  a mountain  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Merioneth,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Bala,  2955  feet  in  height. 

ARRA.N  ISLES,  a sea-girt  barony  in  Ireland,  co.  of  Gal- 
way, Connaught,  consisting  of  a group  of  small  islands. 
Lat.  of  light-house  on  Inishmore.  the  largest  and  most 
northerly,  53°  7'  38"  N.;  Ion.  9°  42'  22"  W. 

ARGlAS,  (Fr.  pron.dR'R.is.s/;  anc.  Nemetacum  and  Neme.to- 
cenna.)  a fortified  city  of  Fi  ance,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of  Artois, 
on  the  Scarpe,  and  on  the  Railway  du  Nord,  35  miles  .N.E.  of 
Amiens,  and  100  miles  N.N.E.  of  Paris.  Lat.  50°  17'  31"  N.; 
Ion.  ‘2°  46'  50"  E.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by  Vauban.  and 
stands  partly  on  a declivity  and  partly  on  a tlat,  and  con- 
sists of  four  parts,  the  city,  the  high  town,  the  low  town, 
and  the  citadel.  The  citadel,  though  enclosed  within  the 
same  wall  as  the  other  parts  of  the  town,  is  separated  from 
them  by  an  esplanade;  it  is  capable  of  making  a vigorous 
defence.  Arras  is  well-built,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Flemish  city;  chief  edifices,  a citadel,  a cathedral,  town- 
hall,  theatre,  arsenal,  barracks,  a curious  belfry  tower.  &c. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  assize,  a roj'al  society,  diocesan 
seminary,  schools  of  design,  belles-lettres,  and  an  institu- 
tion for  deaf  mutes.  It  has  a botanic  garden,  museums,  and 
public  library  of  36,000  volumes.  Chief  manufactures,  cot- 
ton thread,  calico,  hosiery,  lace,  coarse  woollens,  beet-ioot 
sugar,  earthenware,  and  .soap;  it  has  an  extensive  general 
trade.  Arras  is  the  birthplace  of  Lebon,  Robespierre,  and 
Damiens.  Pop.  in  1846,  24,3‘21. 

ARRAY.\S,  dR-Ri’ds,  a small  town  in  South  America, 
Brazil,  province  of  Goyaz.  Pop.  about  300. 

ARRAYGLOS,  dR-Rl-oRoce,  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Alemtejo,  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Evora.  Pop.  2‘200. 

ARREAU.  da'iUi/,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  department 
of  Ilautes-Pyrenees,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Bagn6res-de-Bigorre. 
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aKRECTFE.  See  Arecife. 

ARRENIG,  a mountain  of  Wales,  co.  of  Merioneth,  5^ 
miles  ^V.  of  Hala,  2809  feet  in  elevation. 

ARUETIUM.  See  Arezzo. 

AHRESEEjIft'aeh-s.i/,  a lake  of  Denmark,  Seeland.  Lat. 
hi'  N.  Formerly  a bay  of  the  Cattegat,  communicating 
with  RoesKilde-fiord  by  a small  canal. 

ARRESKOV  SEE,dR'Res-kov  si,  a lake  of  Denmark,  Fu- 
uen.  the  largest  in  the  island. 

AR/RETON,  a parish  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

ARRIATE,  iR-Re-i/ta,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
province  of  >lalaga,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ronda.  Pop.  3024. 

ARRTFANA,  ia-Re-fi/nd.  a fort,  bay,  and  island  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Portugal,  province  of  Algarve,  the  first  in  lat. 
37°  15'  N.,  Ion.  8°  52'  W. 

AR/RINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

AR/RINGTON,  a post-oifice  of  Williamson  co.,  Tennessee. 

ARROAS  (dr-ro'ds)  ISLANDS,  a group  of  small  i.slands 
and  rocks  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  about  35  miles  from  the 
coiist  of  Sumatra. 

ARROE  dr-ro',  (or  IIARNISII.  har'nish')  ISLANDS,  a 
cluster  of  islands  in  the  Red  Sea.  about  30  miles  N.W.  of 
Mocha.  The  S.W.  end  of  the  largest  called  Great  Arroe,  or 
Ilarnish  Island,  is  in  lat.  13°  39'  N.,  Ion.  42°  .39'  E. 

ARROESKIORING.  See  Aeroeskiobi.vo. 

ARRONCIIES,  dR-Ron'sh^s,  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Alemtejo,  on  the  Cayan,  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Elvas. 
Pop.  1200. 

ARROO  AROO  or  ARRU,  (ar'roo^)  ISLANDS,  a group 
N.  of  Australia,  lying  between  lat.  5°  20'  and  6°  55'  S.,  and 
Ion.  1.34°  10'  and  134°  45'  E,,  80  miles  S.W'.  of  Papua,  the 
largest  being  70  miles  long  and  20  miles  broad.  They  are 
separated  by  narrow  straits.  To  the  E.  of  the  group  is  an 
extensive  coral  reef,  where  pearls  and  trepang  abound.  The 
inhabitants  ai-e  a mixture  of  the  Malay  and  Polynesian 
negro  races,  and  many  have  adopted  Christianity.  'I'he 
products  comprise  pearl,  motlier-of-pearl.  tortoise-shell,  birds 
of  paradise  and  trepang,  which,  with  various  other  articles, 
are  brought  hither  by  Bugis  traders,  to  be  exchanged  for 
British  calicoes,  iron,  hardwares,  arms,  and  gunpowder, 
from  Singapore.  Dobbo.  a town  on  the  island  of  W'arud,  in- 
habited by  some  Dutch  and  Chinese  merchants,  is  at  present 
the  greatest  mart  in  the  N.  of  Australasia,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  British  goods  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $1.50,000 
are  imported  yearly  into  this  entrepot  of  the  Arroo  Islands. 
Pop.  of  the  group  estimated  at  00,000. 

ARROO  ISLANDS,  a group  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Wash- 
ington Territory.  E.  of  Vancouver’s  Island.  They  are  much 
resorted  to  on  account  of  their  fisheries. 

ARROQUIIAR  or  ARROCIIAR,  ar/ro-Kar,  a parish  of  Scot- 
land, co.  of  Dumbarton. 

A R ROUX.  lR'Roo^  a small  river  in  France,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Cote  d’Or  and  SaOne-et-Loire,  being  an  affluent  of 
the  Loire.  Length,  about  ()5  miles 

AlURdW',  a river  of  W’ales  and  England,  rises  in  the  co. 
of  Radnor,  and  flows  into  the  Lugg,  near  Leominster. 
Total  course.  30  miles. 

AIPROW',  a stream  of  England  rising  in  the  Lickey  Hills, 
CO.  of  W'orcester.  and  joining  the  Alne  at  Alcester. 

AlUROW’.  a lake  and  river  of  Ireland.  Connaught,  co.  of 
Sligo.  The  lake.  4 miles  in  length  by  from  1 to  2 miles 
across,  and  181  feet  above  the  sea.  is  studded  with  islands, 
and  highly  picturesque.  The  river  flows  from  its  N.  ex- 
tremity, and  after  a N.W'.  course  of  about  20  miles,  enters 
Bally sadare  Bay. 

AiUROW'.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  W'arwick. 

ARMIOW'OOD,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  district.  South 
Carolina. 

ARROW  ROCK,  a post-village  of  Saline  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  .Missouri  River,  72  miles  by  water  N.W.  of  .lefferson 
City,  1 1 stands  on  a high  bluff,  and  has  a good  landing 
and  2 churches.  Pop.  about  450. 

ARGtOW'SIC.  a township  in  Sagadahoc  co.,  Maine,  occu- 
pying an  Island  at  the  mouth  of  Kennebec  River.  Pop.  347. 

AR'ROWSMITIl,  MOUNT.  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Lat.  42° 
7'  S. ; Ion.  14i>°  3'  E..  and  4075  feet  in  elevation. 

AR'ROWSMITIl  RIVER,  in  W’estern  Australia,  ri.ses  in 
Ilerschell  range,  and  falls  into  the  sea  in  lat.  29°  30'  S. 

AR'ROW'SMITIIS,  a post-office  of  Defiance  co.,  Ohio. 

ARROYO  DEL  PUERCO.  dR-Ro'yo  ddl  pw^R'ko,  ("“pig 
brook.”)  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  10  miles  W'. 
of  Caceres.  in  an  elevated  and  extensive  plain  enjoying  a 
temperate  climate,  'i'he  houses  are  generally  two  stories 
high,  and  the  streets  clean  and  well  paved.  The  town  con- 
tains a parish  church,  in  which  are  preserved  several  fine 
pictures  by  Morales,  6 endowed  schools,  an  hospital,  a 
palace  of  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Benevente.  Pop.  7395. 

ARROYO  MOLINOS  DE  MONTANCIIES.  dR-Ro'yo  mo- 
lee'noce  d.d  mon-tdn'ch?s.  or  ARROYO  DEL  MOLTNO.  dR-Ro'- 
yo dfl  mo-lee'no,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  27  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Caceres,  on  the  edge  of  the  ridge  of  Montanches. 
the  scene  of  the  surprise  and  defeat  of  the  French  by  Lord 
Hill.  October  28,  1811.  Pop.  32S6. 

ARRU  ISLANDS.  See  Arroo. 

AR/RUL'.  a river  of  India,  in  Sinde,  emerging  from  the  S. 
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end  of  Lake  Munchar.  on  the  W.  confines  of  Sinde,  alter  a 
conr.se  of  20  mites,  joins  the  Indus. 

ARSACIDES,  a group  of  small  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
See  Solomon  Isles. 

ARSAGO,aR-sd'go.  a village  of  Lombardy,  5 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Milan,  with  ruins  of  a very  ancient  temple. 

ARSAMAS  or  ARZAMAS,  da-zd-mass',  a town  in  Russia, 
governmentof  Nizhnee-Novgorod,  capital  of  a district  of  it 
own  name,  on  the  'I’iosha,  250  miles  E.  of  Moscow.  Lat 
55°  25'  N.;  Ion.  43°  20'  E.  Pop.  9l00. 

AR'SENAL.  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penns3  lvania. 

ARS-EN-RE,  auz-dNO-rd,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Charente-Inferieure,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Re,  17 
miles  W’.  of  La  Rochelle.  Pop.  (1852)  4043. 

ARS-SUR-MOSELLE,  aR-suR-mo'z611',  a communeand  vil- 
lage in  the  department  of  Moselle,  canton  of  Gorze. 

ARSIERO,  aR-se-d'ro,  a village  of  Venetia,  6 miles  N.  of 
Schio.  Pop.  2800. 

ARSOLI,  aR'so-lee,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  13  miles 
N.E.  of  Tivoli.  Pop.  2000. 

ART.  aRt,  a village  of  Switzerland,  7 miles  W'.N.W.  of 
Schwytz,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  .and  vhere 
guides  are  obtained  for  the  ascent  of  the  adjacenWMount 
Righi.  Pop.  2200. 

ARTA,  aii/td,  (anc.  Aradthus,)  a river  of  European  'Turkey, 
Albania,  rises  in  Mount  Mezzovo,  and  flows  to  the  Gulf  of 
Arta.  'Total  course,  about  60  miles. 

ARTA,  aR'td,  Ambru'cia,)  -A  town  of  Albania,  42  miles 
S.  of  Yanin.a,  in  a finely  wooded  tract  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Arta,  here  c>’ossed  by  a remarkable  bridge,  200  3 aids  in 
length,  7 miles  from  its  mouth.  Pop.  estimated  at  from 
5000  to  9000,  mostly  Greeks.  It  has  a large  cathedral,  a 
ruined  convent  of  the  ninth  century,  now  a caravanserai,  a 
citadel,  and  traces  of  its  Hellenic  walls,  with  manufactories 
of  coarse  cottons  and  woollens,  leather,  c.apotes,  and  em- 
broidery, and  an  active  general  trade. 

AR'TA  or  NAR'DA,  a town  of  Majorca,  near  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  island,  on  a range  of  hills  which  extend  E.  to 
C<ape  Pera.  the  point  of  which  is  defended  by  a castle.  Pop. 
4000.  Chief  industry,  manufactures  of  coarse  linen,  dyeing, 
and  fishing.  Commerce  in  fruit. 

ARTA,  GULF  OF,  (anc.  Sthms  Amhralcivs.)  a gulf  of  the 
Ionian  Sea,  in  the  Mediterranean,  forms  part  of  the  N.  fron- 
tier of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  in  lat.  39°  N.,  and  Ion.  21°  E. 
It  is  nearly  landlocked,  having  Acarnania  on  the  S.  and  E., 
and  Albania  on  the  N.  Length  from  N.W.  to  S.E..  25  miles; 
breadth,  from  4 to  10  miles.  The  famous  naval  battle  01 
Actium  was  fought  near  the  entrance  of  this  gulf.  b.  c.  29. 

ARTAINE,  ar'tain'.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Dublin. 

AR'TAJONA,  aR-tA-Ho/nd.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Navarre,  18  miles  S.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  1911.  It  consists 
of  a walled  town  and  an  open  suburb. 

ARTAK  EE  or  AR'TA  Kl,  aR'tl-kee',  (anc.  ArUace.)  a mari- 
time town  of  Asia  Minor,  Anatolia,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
peninsula  ofCyzicus,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  7U  miles  S.AV. 
of  Constantinople.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  ancient  mole. 
Its  vicinity  produces  wine  greatly  esteemed  in  the  'Turkish 
capital. 

ARTANA,  aR-t3'ni.  a town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  11  miles 
S.W.  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  Pop.  2077. 

AR'TAS,  dR'ldFs/,  or  AR''TOSS',  a beautiful  and  fertile  val- 
ley of  Palestine,  near  Bethlehem.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  gardens  of  Solomon.  The  name  is  not  im- 
probably a corruption  of  the  Latin  Hortus,  a “ garden.” 

AR'TAXA'TA,  ^r-tax-d/td,  a former  capital  of  Armenia, 
now  a mass  of  ruins,  on  the  Aras,  68  miles  S.S.E.  of  Erivan. 
About  A.  n.  370.  it  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  who  burned  it 
and  carried  its  inhabitants  into  captivity.  At  this  time  it 
contained  9000  .lewish,  and  40,000  Armenian  houses,  with  a 
population  of  about  190,000. 

AR'TKIJO,  aR-ta'e-Ho,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  with 
mineral  springs,  on  the  Bolano,  at  its  mouth,  near  Corunna, 

AR'TEN  ARA.  aR-t.i-nd'ra,  a town  of  the  Canaries,  near  the 
centre  of  the  island  Gran  Canaria. 

AR'TEN  AY,  aRt'nii/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loi- 
ret.  on  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway,  13  miles  N.  of  Orleans. 

ARTERN,  aR'tern.  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  the 
government  of  Merseburg,  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Halle.  Pop. 
3052,  employed  in  refining  salt  and  nitre, 

AR'TIl.  a village  of  Switzerland.  See  Art. 

ARTHEZ.  aR'ti',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Orthez. 

ARTHEZ  D’ASSON,  aR't:i'  dds's^N®',  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Basses-l*yrenees.  arrondisseiiient  of  Pau. 
Pop.  1692.  engaged  in  mining  and  iron-forging. 

AR'THING WOR'TH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North 
ampton. 

AR''THUR,  a river  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  rise.s  in  the 
Surrey  Hills,  and.  after  a N.W.  course  of  between  50  and  60 
miles,  fMls  into  the  sea,  in  lat.  41°  10'  S.,  Ion.  144°  40'  E. 

ARTHUR,  Great  and  Little,  two  of  the  Scillt  Islands, 
(which  .see.) 

AR''TIIUR,  PORT,  a penal  settlement  in  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Tasman’s  Peninsula,  with 
anchorage  and  shelter  for  large  vessels. 
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AR/THUR  ISLANDS,  a small  group  in  the  Mulgrave  Archi- 
pelago. 

AR/rilURET,  a pariah  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

All/TllURSBURG,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New 
Vork. 

AR/TIIUR’S  SEAT,  a famous  hill  in  Scotland,  immedi- 
atuly  S.  E.  of  Edinburgh.  822  feet  above  the  sea. 

AIVTIICR’S  SEAT,  a hill  on  the  S.  coast  of  Australia,  be- 
tw  een  Port  Philip  and  the  ocean. 

AlPTlIUirs  ST().\E,  a cromlech  on  the  top  of  Cefn  Bryn, 
a hill  of  VV'^ales.  Glamorganshire,  9 miles  VV.  of  Swansea.  It 
consists  of  a block  of  mill-stone.  14  feet  in  length,  and  7 feet 
2 inches  in  thickness,  resting  on  8 supporters,  and  it  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Welsh  triads  as  one  of  the  three  most  stu- 
dendous  works  in  Britain — Stonehenge,  and  probably  Ave- 
btry  being  the  others. 

Afffi'IIUitSTOW.V,  a hamlet  and  seaport  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Wexford,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Waterford  har- 
bor, 7 miles  E.  by  S.  of  Waterford. 

ARCTIC,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana. 

AItTLENBURG,  aRPlgn-bdoao',  a town  of  Hanover,  on 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  l.uneburg.  Pop.  £00. 

ARTOIS,  aa'twd',  (anc.  JtrebaKes,)  an  old  province  of 
France,  which,  with  part  of  Picardy,  forms  the  present  de- 
partment of  Pas-de-Calais;  Arras  was  its  capital.  Artesian 
wells  derive  their  name  from  Artois. 

AR/TON,  a township  in  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

ARTREA.  See  Arotrea. 

ARTVEE.V  or  ARTVIN,  aRt-veen^  a town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, paslialicofTrebizond,  capital  of  district,  in  a ravine  near 
the  Tchoruk  river,  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  34  miles  S.E.  of 
Batoom.  Estimated  pop.  5500.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood, 
but  has  some  good  stone  residences  belonging  to  the  Turks, 
interspersed  with  olive  and  mulberry  plantations. and  a new 
and  laigo  Roman  Catholic  church.  Chief  exports,  butter, 
wax.  honey,  olives,  and  oil.  the  products  of  its  neighborhood. 

AlUJB.i,  d riK/bd.or  ORU^BA.an  island,  one  of  the  Dutch 
Antilles,  near  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  Lat.  (of  Fort  Zout- 
man)12°  28'30"N  Ion.  70°  IV  W.  Pop.  (1846)  2621,  of  whom 
561  were  slaves. 

ARUC.VS,  d-roo'kds,  a Spanish  town  on  W.  shore  of  Go- 
meni,  one  of  the  Canaries,  on  the  slope  of  a mountain  which 
is  upwariis  of  3000  feet  in  height;  having  a church,  chapel, 
school,  and  spacious  public  granary.  Pop.  4-370. 

A RUDY,  d'-l■U'dee^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  14  miles  S.S.W.of  Pau.  Pop.  (1852)  2026. 

-Y’iUM  or  AARUM,  d'rum,  a village  of  Holland,  province 
■)f  Friesland,  between  Harlingen  and  Bolsward,  and  5 miles 
distant  from  either  place. 

AlUUV,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  enters  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  at  Little  Hampton,  after  a course  of  nearly  40 
miles.  It  is  connected  by  a canal  with  Chichester  harbor, 
and  with  the  Wey  and  Thames. 

AKU.NDEL.  dr'un-del.  a municipal  and  parliamentary  bo- 
rough. market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  on 
the  Arun,  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  London,  with  station  on  South 
Coast  Railway.  Pop.  2748.  Its  castle,  the  splendid  residence 
of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  confers  the  title  of  earl  on  its  pos- 
sessor. Arundel  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

ARVA.  aRfvd.  a river  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  falls  into  the 
Ebro  near  Tauste. 

ARVA.  dii/voh',  a village  of  Hungary,  N.E.  of  Also-Kubin, 
on  the  Arva. 

ARVA,  dR'vdh',  a co.  or  dietrict  of  Hungary,  N.  of  the  Da- 
nube. 

ARVA.  a river  in  the  N.  part  of  Hungary,  flows  through 
the  above  distid  -t  into  the  Waag. 

ARVA  or  ARV.VGH,  arfvdh,  a {quoad  sacra)  parish  of  Ire- 
land. CO.  of  Cavan. 

\RVE.  aRv,  (It.  Arvo,  aR^vo,)  a river  of  Sardinia,  rises  in 
the  Col-de-Balme,  and  joins  the  Rhone  immediately  after 
it  has  emerged  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Length  45  miles. 
It  is  very  rapid  . and  often  inundates  the  country. 

ARVERNI.  See  Auvergne. 

ARVERT.  aR'vaiR/.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cha- 
rente-Inferieure,  in  the  middle  of  a peninsula,  between  the 
Seudre  and  the  sea,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Rochefort.  Pop.  2539, 
who  trade  in  salt,  cured  fish,  and  wine. 

ARVi'lYR  )N,  ^.R'vdVANO.f  a streamiet  in  Sardinian  States, 
Savoy,  an  affluent  of  the  Arve. 

ARVILL.YRD,  aR'vee-yaR^  a village  of  Savoy,  near  the 
French  territorVj  with  iron  foundries. 

ARVORED  > (aR-vo-rA/do)  ISLA.ND.  on  the  S.E.  coast  of 
Brazil.  I.at.  27°  17'  N.;  Ion.  48°  22'  W. 

ARYS,  dbis,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  Lake  of  Arys, 
55  miles  S.S.W.  GumVunnen.  Pop.  1120. 

ARZAMAS.  See  Arsamas. 

ARZ.WA,  aRd-zi/nd,  a town  on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  pro- 
vince of  Lanusei,  N.  of  Cagliari,  with  iron  mine.s.  Pop.  1380. 

ARZ.YNO,  aRd-zd'no,  a village  of  .Naples.  3 miles  N.  of  that 
Hty.  It  has  some  beautiful  villas;  flax  and  hemp  are  much 
euitivated  in  the  neighVxirhood.  Pop.  4143. 

ARZEN.  See  Erzroom. 

ARZEW,  ar'-ze-yoo',  or  ARZEO,  ar-zA/-o,  sometimes  written 
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ARZAW,  (anc.  Arsenafria,)  a seaport  town  of  Algeria,  23 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Oran,  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  fine  Re- 
man remains,  and  vast  cisterns.  It  is  a militaiy  station  of 
the  French  troops. 

ARZIG.NANO,  aRd-zeen-yd^no,  a town  ofLombardy,  10  miles 
W.  of  Vicenza.  Pop.  4000,  wlio  manufacture  woollen  cloth, s. 
leather,  and  silk  twist.  Near  it  are  brick  fields  and  coal 
mines. 

ARZILLA,  aR-ziPld  or  aR-zee^d,  a small,  fortified  seaport 
town  of  Morocco,  province  of  Fez,  on  the  Atlantic,  23  miles 
S.S.IV.  of  Cape  Spartel. 

ARZO,  aud^zo,  a village  of  Switzerland,  in  Ticino,  near  the 
frontier  of  Lombardy,  with  quarries  of  excellent  marble. 

ARZOBISPO  ISLAND,  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Bonin  Islands. 

ASAll.  St?6  Assab 

ASAIIAN  or  ASSAHAN,  ds-sd-hdn^  a town  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  capital  of  a district,  and  situ- 
ated on  a river  of  the  same  name,  about  2U  miles  IVom  the 
Straits  of  Malacca. 

ASAL.  See  As.sal. 

ASAM.  See  Assam. 

ASAMA-YAMA,  d-sd'm;l-yd'-md,  or  ASAMA-NO-DAKE,  d- 
sd'-md-no-ddk^  a lofty  and  very  active  volcano  in  Japan,  in 
the  interior  of  the  island  of  Niphon. 

ASAXGARO,  d.s'dn-gd/ro.  a town  and  district  of  Peru,  N. 
bank  of  Lake  Titicaca.  The  town  lieS  on  a river  of  same 
name,  about  10  miles  from  its  embouchure  in  the  lake;  lat, 
15°  30'  S.,  Ion.  71°  30'  W. 

ASARO,  d-sd/ro,  a town  of  Sicily,  Catania,  9 miles  N.E.  of 
Castro-Giovanni.  Pop.  2968. 

ASBACH,  ds'baK.  (Gross,  groce,  and  Klein,  kline.  i.e., 
“great”  and  “ little,”)  two  contiguous  villages  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  circle  of  Neckar,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Stuttgart. 

ASBACH,  ds'bdx,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  circle  of 
Coblentz. 

ASBECK,  ds'bdk.  a town  of  Prussia,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Ahaus, 

ASBEN,  4s'ben\  a considerable  kingdom  of  Central  Afi  ica, 
about  lat.  20°  N.,  Ion.  7°  E.  Asben  is  also  the  name  of  the 
chief  town,  or  caravan  station  in  the  kingdom. 

ASBUHY,  as'ber-e,  a post-village  in  Mansfield  township, 
Warren  co..  New  Jersey,  about  40  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Trenton. 

ASGlURY,  a post-office  of  Troup  co.,  Georgia. 

ASniURY.  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Alabama. 

AS'BURY,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Tennessee. 

ASGtURY.  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio. 

ASGtUUY',  a post-office  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois. 

AStBY  or  ASIFBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Westmore- 
land. 

ASCALON,asnta-lon,ASCULAN,ds'koo-ldnt,orASCALA.\N, 
ds'kd-Idn',Rmc.  Ashl  dov,)  a ruined  city  and  seaport  of  Sj  ria, 
40  miles  W.S.IV.  of  Jerusalem,  and  about  14  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Gaza;  lat.  31°  .39' N..  Ion.  34°  31' E.  Ascalon  was  ori- 
ginally a city  and  lordship  of  the  Philistines,  but  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  of  various  other  nations 
in  succession.  A little  to  the  N.  is  a small  modern  village, 
named  Scainhia,  with  a harbor  for  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade. 

ASCENSION,  as-s^n'shQn.  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  280  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Helena.  It 
is  of  a triangular  shape.  8 miles  long,  and  6 miles  broad  at 
the  IV.  end.  Lat.  of  the  fort,  7°  55'  55"  S.;  Ion.  14°  25'  5" 
W.  Pop.  about  4()0.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  generally 
mountainous,  especially  in  the  S.E..  where  one  peak  is  2870 
feet  in  elevation.  Named  from  having  been  discovered  on 
Ascension  Day,  1501. 

ASCENSION.  as-s^ntshQn.  a parish  situated  towards  the 
S.E.  part  of  Louisiana,  on  both  .sides  of  the  Mississippi,  con- 
tains about  420  square  miles.  The  surface  is  an  alluvial 
plain,  the  highest  parts  of  which  are  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  a portion  of  the  land  is  subject  to  inundation. 
The  soil  near  the  river  is  fertile,  and  is  occupied  by  phmta- 
tions  of  sugar-cane  and  maize.  Bayou  La  Fourche,  a navi 
gable  outlet  of  the  Mississippi,  commences  at  Doualdson. 
ville, which  is  the  seat  of  justice.  Pop.  11,484;  of  M'hom4108 
were  free,  and  7376  slaves. 

ASCE.NSION  BAY.  on  the  E.  coast  of  Yucatan,  Central 
America.  N.  of  Espiritu  Santo  Bay. 

ASCII,  ish,  the  westernmost  town  of  Bohemia.  13  miles 
N.W'.  of  Eger.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton 
hosiery,  woollen  fabrics,  and  wire, 

ASCII  ACH,  ^sh'^K.  a town  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube.  13  miles  N.W’,  of  Lintz.  It  is  a mart 
for  laths,  timber,  fruit,  and  linens. 

ASCH.YFFENBURG.  ash-af  Ten -burg.  (Ger.  pron.  .^-.shiif'- 
fen-btkJRG',)  a flourishing  town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Lower 
Franconia,  in  which  it  holds  the  second  rank,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Maine.  23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  8400. 
It  has  a royal  residence,  collections  of  art  and  a library 
of  22.000  volumes;  a Gothic  church,  with  the  tombs 
of  its  princes;  a gymnasium  and  public  schools;  manu- 
factures of  soap,  woollens,  straw  goods,  paper,  and  to- 
I bacco;  ship-building  yards,  and  a considerable  transit 
1 trade. 

ASCHE  or  ASSCHE.  Js'Keh,  (Fr.  pron.  Ish.)  a town  of 
1 Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  6 miies  N.IV.  of  Brussels. 
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rt  liAS  hreweries,  d'stilleries.  tanneries,  and  soap-works. 
Pop.  of  town  and  commune,  5300. 

ASCII ENDORF,  dsh'en-doaf',  a village  of  Hanover,  26 
miles  N.  of  Meppen,  near  the  Kms.  Fop.  1400. 

ASCII  FKSLRHFN.  ^sh'ers-LVben.  a town  of  Prussia,  capi- 
tal of  tlie  circle  of  the  .same  name.  2"  miles  S.S.W.  of  Magde- 
burg, on  the  Fine,  near  its  junction  with  the  M'ipper.  It 
is  surrou-^ded  by  a strong  wall  with  five  gates,  and  has  six 
churches,  {five  Protestant  and  one  Roman  Catholic,)  a sy- 
nagogue. a gymnasium,  a poor-house,  and  a foundling  hos- 
pital. The  chief  articles  produced  are  frieze,  flannel, 
w'orsted  .stockings,  leather,  earthenw'are,  brandy,  beer,  and 
vinegar.  Pop.  of  town,  10.100 ; of  circle.  40,700. 

ASCIANO,  d-.shd-'no,  a village  of  Tuscany,  13  miles  S.E. 
of  Sienna,  in  the  Val  d'Ombrone.  Pop.  2460. 

ASCOLI,  ds'ko-le,  (anc.  Ax'cidum  Picdnum,)  an  ancient 
episcopal  city  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Marches,  on  a hill,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tronto,  53  miles  S.  of  Ancona,  and  16 
miles  tv.  of  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  13,000.  It  is  well  built, 
handsome,  and  has  old  walls  and  a citadel.  Chief  edifices, 
a cathedral  and  numerous  other  churches;  a modern 
piiLizzo,  containing  a museum,  library,  and  theatre;  a Je- 
suit.s’  college,  governor's  residence,  and  many  private 
palaces.  Its  har  bor.  (Porto  d’Ascoli.  poR/to  dd.sfico-le.)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tronto,  is  frequented  by  coasting  vessels,  and 
defended  by  two  forts. 

ASCJLI  DT  SATRIANO,  dsHco-le  dee  .sd-tre-d'no,  (anc. 
Adculum.)  a towui  of  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata.  18 
miles  S.  of  Foggia.  Pop.  6560.  It  has  a castle,  a fine  cathe- 
»iral.  and  a diocesan  school. 

ASCON  A.,  ds-kohid.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Ticino,  on  Lago  Maggiore,  2 miles  S.S.W.  of  Locarno.  Pop. 
looo. 

aS'COT-IIEaTII,  England,  co.  of  Berks,  pari.sh  of  Wink- 
field,  is  about  3^  miles  N.  of  the  South-western  Raihvay, 
and  6 miles  S.IV.  of  tViiidsor.  It  is  known  tor  its  races. 

AS'CoTT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

ASCULU.M.  See  Ascou. 

ASCU’l’XEY  (Is-kut'nee)  MOUNT.\IN,  a huge  mass  of 
granite  in  Windsor  co.,  Vermont.  From  the  summit  there 
is  a fine  view  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

ASCUTN  EYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont. 

ASDOOl),  ASDOUD.  or  ASDUD,  ds'dood'.  (anc.  Axlddod  and 
Azo'tas,)  a village  and  .seaport  of  Palestine,  pashalicof  Acre, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  21  miles  S.  of  Jaffa.  It  has  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  and  would  be  unworthy  of  notice,  but 
for  the  figure  it  makes  in  sacred  history  as  one  of  the  five 
principal  cities  of  the  Philistines.  The  sea  is  gradually  re- 
ceding from  its  now  shallow  haibor. 

ASEER  or  ASlIl.  d'seea/,  an  independent  state  of  Arabia, 
occupving  the  highland  on  the  confines  of  llejaz.  Yemen, 
andNedjed.  It  appear  to  be  of  recent  origin.  The  limits  of 
Aseerare  formed  by  deserts  or  impassable  mountains;  and, 
like  the  boundary  lines  of  all  other  Arabian  states,  do  not 
admit  of  being  precisely  defined.  It  is  situated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  near  the  18th  parallel  of  N.  lat.,  and 
comprises  several  fertile  and  well-watered  vallej's,  the  chain 
of  wdiich  may  be  presumed  to  extend  about  80  miles  in 
length.  They  have  probably  an  elevation  of  from  3000  to 
4000  feajt.  while  the  rockj'  crests  around  them  may  rise 
from  ItfOO  to  1500  feet  higher.  In  the  lower  valley.s,  the 
date-palm  grows  to  a great  height;  cotton  is  also  cul- 
tivated. Higher  up,  the  date  groves  are  interspersed 
with  almonds,  figs,  apricots,  peaches,  and  vines;  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  where  they  offer  any  soil,  being  clothed  with 
forests  of  .si'tZr,  or  pine-like  juniper.  The  people  of  Aseer  are 
bigoted  followers  of  Abd-el-Wahab,  by  whom,  it  is  .said,  they 
were  first  coirverted  to  Mohammedanism,  in  the  beginning 
of  th  1 last  century. 

AS.''1ER(JHUR.  d'seer-gur',  or  HASSER,  hfc^ser,  a town 
and  fort  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  at  its 
nearest  point  of  approach  to  the  Bengal  presidemiy,  district 
of  Candeish.  12  miles  X.  of  Boorhanpoor.  The  fort,  strong 
and  well  supplied  with  water,  was  taken  in  18U3.  and  again 
in  1819.  by  the  British,  who  have  held  it  ever  since  the 
latter  period. 

A8ELE.  d-sdff.A.  a pari.sh  and  village  of  Swedish  Lapland, 
11  1 miles  X.W.  of  Lined,  capital  of  Asele  Lappmark,  on  the 
Xngermann  River. 

AS'GARBY.  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ASH.  a township  ot  .Monroe  co.,  Michigan,  about  27  miles 
S.M',  by  S.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  2124. 

.ASH.AFAS  or  ASCII  A FAS,  Asb-iTds,  a group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  16th  parallel  of  X.  lat.  pas.ses 
the  southernmost. 

ASH.A.NGEE,  dsh-dn'ghee'.  a lake  of  Abys.sinia,  in  Tigre. 
flreatest  length,  about  25  miles;  breadth,  about  14  miles. 
Lat.  12°  18'  X.:  Ion.  .390  33'  E. 

ASH.AXTEE.  dsh'dn  tee^  an  extensive  and  powerful 
kingdom  of  Western  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Upper  Gui- 
nea. extending  from  lat.  5°  0'  to  9039'  X..  and  from  Ion. 
Qo  55'  E.  to  4°  V W.;  bounded  X.  by  the  Kong  Mountains, 
and  S.  by  the  .Atlantic,  and  W.  by  the  Assinie  river,  and 
E.  by  tlie  Volta  and  Loka  rivers.  It  is  thus  about  310 
miles  from  E.  to  W.,  aud  nearly  the  same  from  X.  to  S.,  its 
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general  form  being  compact.  It  is  well  watered,  particu- 
larly towards  the  coast,  where  the  country  is  intersected 
by  .several  considerable  streams  besides  those  named. 
'The  country  is  in  general  mountainous,  though  it  has  no 
systems,  nor  any  great  elevations.  It  is  covered  wit  h den.se 
forests  from  the  coast  to  a distance  of  200  miles  inland. 
These  are  wholly  impenetrable,  excepting  by  paths  which 
have  been  opened  in  various  places  with  great  labcw. 
Ashantee  abounds  in  gold:  the  richest  mines  are  in  Ga 
man.  and  its  provinces  of  Baman,  Safoy,  and  .Showy.  In 
these  places  the  precious  metal  is  found  in  large  pieces, 
some  of  about  4 pounds  weight,  called  rock-gold.  The  ore 
is  of  a deep  color,  and  is  dug  out  of  pits  from  5 to  9 feet  in 
depth.  About  10,000  slaves  are  employed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Barra,  for  two  months  in  the  year,  collecting  gold-dust. 
The  Ashantees  are  warlike  and  ferocious,  with  a love  for 
shedding  human  blood,  and  inflicting  violent  and  sangui- 
nary deaths,  amounting  to  a passion.  In  war  they  spare 
neither  age  nor  sex;  and  human  teeth  and  human  jaw- 
bones are  worn  as  personal  ornaments.  Human  sacrifices 
are  made  to  an  extent,  with  a frequency,  and  accompanied 
by  an  atrocity  of  circumstances  hardly  credible.  The 
Ashantees  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths,  and 
in  the  brilliancy  of  their  dyes.  They  also  make  good 
earthenware,  tan  leather,  and  work  in  iron,  making  .sword 
blades  of  superior  workmanship.  But  it  is  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  articles  in  gold  that  they  display  the  greatest  skill, 
these  often  exhibiting  a combination  of  fine  taste  with  dex- 
terous manipulation.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  gold, 
with  a little  ivory  and  some  dye-woods.  They  also  e.xport 
great  numbers  of  slaves.  Their  principal  imports  are — 
muskets,  gunpowder,  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  iron,  tin, 
copper,  lead,  with  cotton  and  Indian  goods,  the  latter 
chiefly  for  the  extraordinary  purpose  of  being  unravelled, 
on  account  of  their  colors,  to  be  remanufactured  in  the 
native  looms.  The  currency  is  gold  in  dust  and  lumps, 
and  the  well-known  cowrie-shell.  The  government  of 
Ashantee  is  a despotism,  alleged  to  be  controlled  by  an 
aristocracy  consisting  of  four  persous.  and  an  assembly  of 
cabouers  or  captains.  The  capital  is  Coomassie.  Popula- 
tion of  the  whole  empire  estimated  at  3,000,000. Adj, 

and  inhab.,  A.sh'an'teeA 

ASH'APOO'  or  ASI^EP00^  a small  river  of  Colleton  dis- 
trict. South  Carolina,  which  flows  into  the  sea  through  an 
estuary  called  Coo.saw  River. 

ASliAPOO  FERRY,  a postoffice  of  Colleton  district. 
South  Carolina. 

ASIUAWAY,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Rhode 
Island. 

ASH-B0CKHX6,  a p.ari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

ASH  BOROUGH,  ashffiQr-ruh,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Randolph  co..  North  Carolina,  is  .situated  on  the  plank- 
road  from  Fayetteville  to  Salem.  78  miles  N.W.  of  the  for- 
mer. One  newspaper  is  issued  here.  Deep  River,  5 miles 
distant,  affords  fine  water-power,  which  is  employed  in 
several  cotton  factories. 

ASHBOURNE  or  ASHBURN,  ashRitirn,  a market-town 
and  parish  of  Engl.and,  12^  miles  N.W.  of  Derby.  Area  of 
parish.  12  800  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  5087.  The  town  is  neatly 
built,  and  has  a large  church  erected  in  1240,  in  which  ai-e 
some  monuments  of  the  Boothby  family ; a grammar- 
school.  income  240Z.  a year,  several  other  charities,  manu- 
factures of  cotton  fabrics  and  lace,  aud  an  active  trade  in 
malt  and  chee.se. 

ASHBuUR.NE  or  ASHBURN.  a vilkage  of  Irekand.  co.  of 
.Meath,  14  miles  X.N.W.  of  Dublin,  Races  are  occasioually 
held  near  this  place. 

ASH'BRITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer.=et. 

ASHBURN HA.M,  ashtbQrii-am,  a parish  of  England,  co, 
of  Susse.x. 

ASIPBURXIIAM,  a post-town.ship  of  Worcester  co..  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  Cheshire  Railroad,  55  miles  N.M'.  of 
Boston.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  matches;  also 
of  boots,  cabinet  ware.  &c.  Poj).  2108. 

ASHBURNHA.M  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  Worcester  co., 
Massachu.setts,  on  the  Cheshire  Railroad. 

ASIUBURTON,  a parliamentary  borough,  market-town, 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  16  miles  S.W.  of  .Exe- 
ter, and  192  miles  W.S.W.  of  London.  Pop.  in  1851,  3432 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  consists  mo.'^tly  of 
one  long  street;  it  has  woollen  milks,  a venerable  chuich. 
a grammar-school  endowed  with  two  scludarsiops.  and  iiu 
merous  charities.  It  was,  in  1838.  constituted  one  of  the 
4 stannary  towns  of  Devon.  'I'he  borough  returns  one  mem- 
ber to  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  the  birthplace  i f 
the  celebrated  lawyer  Dunning,  afterwa.cds  Lord  Ashbun 
ton,  and  of  the  criiic  and  poet  Gifford. 

ASH'BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

ASHBURY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ASHBY,  ash'bee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

ASHBY,  a parish  ot  England,  co.  of  Suffi  lk. 

ASHBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  1 .eicester. 

ASHBY,  ashdiee.  a post-township  of  Middle.sex  co.,  Ma» 
sachusetts.  50  miles  N.W.  of  Bo..ton.  It  contains  sone 
manufactories  of  carriages,  boots.  &c.  Pop.  lOul. 
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ASHBY,  a small  villafre  of  Coles  co.,  rilinois. 

ASI1C5YBUKG.  a small  villasieof  Hopkins  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  Green  River,  about  200  miles  W.S.VV.  of  Frankfort.  It 
is  a shippin'j:  point  for  a poi-tion  of  the  county. 

ASH'BY-BY-l>ART'NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

ASHBY  CANONS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

ASHBY  CASTLE,  a parish  of  Flngland,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

ASHBY,  COLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

.\SHBY-DF1-LA-LAUNDE,  ash'bee-deh-la-laund,  a parish 
of  ETigland.  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ASilBY-DE-L.\-Z  )GCH,  ash'be-dSl-a-zooch^  a market- 
towu  and  parish  of  England,  15^  miles  N.W'.  of  Leicestei-. 
Pop.  6230.  It  has  a ruined  castle,  in  which  Mary,  (jneen  of 
Scots,  was  once  confined ; an  ancient  church,  in  the  decorated 
style;  a gran\mar-school.  in  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge;  a 
theatre;  salt-water  baths,  resorted  to  by  visitors;  maiiutac- 
tures  of  hosiery,  hats,  and  bricks;  andiron  smelting-works. 

ASHBY  F0C,’1LLE,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

ASHBY  MAGCN'A,  a parish  of  EnglaTid,  co.  of  Leicester. 

ASHBY  PUERO'KUM.a  parish  of  England,  co.of  Lincoln. 

ASHBY  ST.  L EGER’S,  ash'bee  siPe-jerz.  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Northampton.  The  church  has  a richly  orna- 
mented screen  and  roodloft,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
Catesby  family. 

ASHBY',  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ASHBY-WITH-FENHiY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln. 

ASHBY-WITII-O'BEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

ASH'CHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

ASIPCOMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ASIPCOTH,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

ASH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Oktibbeha  co..  Mississippi. 

ASHDALAG,  dsh-d^  ligL  a large  and  beautiful  village  in 
Russian  Armenia,  about  36  miles  N.W.  of  Erivan.  high  up 
on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Alaghez  Mountains.  It  is  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Christians,  enjoys  a very  mild  climate,  and 
is  surrounded  by  rich  gardens. 

A S H D 1 >D.  See  Asnoon. 

ASIPDON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex, 

ASHE,  ash,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the 
Stour.  5 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Wingham.  The  ruins  of  Rich- 
borough  Castle,  (anc.  Bhutufpium.)  on  the  brow  of  a hill, 
near  .'^andwich.  in  this  parish,  consist  of  a wall  from  12  to  30 
feet  high,  and  12  thick,  enclo.sing  an  area  of  about  5 acres, 
where  various  antiijuities  have  recently  been  discovered. 

ASHE,  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Kent. 

ASHE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sixrrey. 

ASHE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

ASHE,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  7 miles  E.S.E.of 
Oakhampton.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

ASH  E.  ash.  a county  forming  the  N.YV.  extremity  of  North 
Carolina,  bordering  on  Y'irginia  and  Tennessee,  has  an  area 
of  about  600  square  miles.  The  Watauga  and  New  Rivers 
rise  in  it.  This  county  consists  of  a mountainous  region, 
situated  between  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  S.E.  and  Stone 
Mountain  on  the  W.  The  soil  in  many  parts  is  fertile,  and 
pr'^dnces  good  pasture.  Organized  about  1800.  Capital 
Jefferson.  Pop.  7956;  of  whom  7565  were  free,  and  .391 
slaves.  Named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Ashe,  former  governor 
of  the  state. 

ASIPELDHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

ASIPELWORTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

ASIPEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  o^  Es.sex. 

ASIPENDQN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

ASIPERY'.  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio. 

ASHE’S  CREEK,  a 'post-office  of  Spencer  co.,  Kentucky. 

ASHEY'ILLE,  ash'vil,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

ASHEVILLE,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of 
Buncomlw  co..  North  Carolina,  is  situated  on  the  Bun- 
combe Turnpike.  I5  miles  E.  of  the  French  Broad  River, 
and  255  miles  W.  of  Raleigh.  It  is  on  the  route  of  the 
Western  Turnpike,  which  is  now  in  process  of  construction 
from  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  state  to  Salisbury,  It  con- 
tains a bank,  an  academy,  2 newspaper  offices.  aTid  .sevei-al 
churches.  Pop.  about  1000.  The  site  of  Asheville  is  ascer- 
hiined  to  be  2200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

ASHEVILLE,  a small  post-village,  capital  of  St.  Clair  co., 
Alabama.  120  miles  N.  of  Montgomery,  has  a few  stores, 
and  about  250  inhabitants.  The  county  contains  extensive 
bedsof  bituminous  coal,  which  will  probably  be  w’orked  when 
the  railroad  is  finished  from  Selma  to  the  Tennessee  River. 

ASIPI  lELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

ASIPFIELD.  a post-township  of  Fr.anklin  co.,  Massachu- 
seii,jk.  40  miles  N.W.  of  Springfield.  Several  small  tributa- 
ries of  the  Ifberfield  and  YV'estfield  Rivers  afford  water- 
power,  w’hich  is  used  in  p-^"*  for  driving  12  saw'-mills,  a 
manufax-tory  of  Gardner’s  mincing  knives,  a wool  factory, 
a grist-mill,  a pill-box  and  wood-turning  establishment, 
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[and  several  other  turning  shops.  It  contains  4 churches, 
an  academy,  and  1 steam  saw-mill.  Pop.  in  i394  ; in 

I 1860,  1302. 

ASHFIELD.  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  SufFoIk- 
65  miles  N.N.W.  of  Stowmiarker.  ijord  Thurlow  was  bom 
in  this  parish  in  1732. 

ASHH'ORI),  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent,  12^  miles  S.W.  of  Canterbury,  and  53  from  London, 
The  South-eastern  Railway  has  a station  here.  Pop.  in 
1851,  5007.  The  principal  street,  nearly  half  a mile  in 
length,  is  paved  and  lighted.  The  church,  once  coHogiatb;. 
is  large,  and  has  some  superb  monuments.  The  grammar- 
school  was  founded  in  1()38  by  one  of  the  Knatchbull  family 

.ASHFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

ASHFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ASHFORD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  2 miles 
N.W.  of  Bakewell.  The  village  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Wey,  here  crossed  by  three  stone  bridges. 

ASHFORD,  a po.st-townshipof  Windham  co.,  Connecticut, 
30  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford.  It  h;is  several  tanneries. 
Pop.  1231, 

ASHFORD,  a post-tpw’nship  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New 
Y'ork.  about  35  miles  S S.E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  1075. 

ASHFORD,  a p.  townshij)  of  Fottd  du  Lac  co.. Wisconsin. 

ASHFORD  BOWDtLER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

ASHFORDBY,  ash'ford-be,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lei- 

ASli'FORD  CAR'BONELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sa- 
lop. adjoining  the  above. 

ASli  GROVE,  a po.st-office  of  Iroquois  co.,  Illinois. 

ASH  GROY'E,  a post-office  of  Green  co.,  Missouri. 

ASHGLL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

ASHOLL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

ASIPINGDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

ASIPIN’GTON,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer.set. 

ASHGNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

ASIPKIRK,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Roxburgh  and 
Selkirk, 

ASIPLAND,  a county  in  Ohio,  .situated  in  the  N.E. 
central  part  of  the  state,  contains  about  390  square  miles. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Black  fork  and  Lake  fork,  which, 
shortly  after  crossing  the  S.  line  of  the  county,  unite  and 
form  the  Mohiccan  or  Walhonding  Ri\er.  L'he  surface  in 
the  S.  is  hilly,  and  the  remainder  rolling.  The  soil  is  not 
surpassed  in  fertility  by  any  in  the  state,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  wheat,  grass.  Or  fr)iit.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  several  railroads.  The  streams  above  named 
aflord  extensive  water-power.  Formed  in  1846.  Canit.tl 
Ashland.  Pop.  22,951. 

ASHLAND,  a post-township  in  Middlesex  co.,  Massachu- 
setts. on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  24  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  Boston,  has  manufactures  of  carriages,  bobbins,  and 
paper.  INqi.  1554. 

ASHLAND,  a post-township  in  the  N.YY.  part  of  Greone 
CO.,  New  York,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop  1212. 

ASHLAND,  a post-town  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 
on  the  railroad  from  Pottsville  to  Sunbnry,  12  miles  N.W'.  of 
Pottsville.  It  owes  its  rapid  growth  to  the  coal  business. 
Pop.  3880.  ^ 

ASHLAND,  a village  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Honesdale  and  Delaware  I’lank-road  170  miles  N.E.  of  Har- 
risburg. It  is  half  way  betv’eeu  Honesdale  and  the  Erie 
Railroad. 

ASHLAND,  a post-office  ot  Cabell  co.,  Y'irginia. 

ASHLAND,  a post-office  of  Bertie  co.,  North  Carolina. 

ASHLAND,  a post-office  of  Foisythe  co..  Georgia. 

ASHLAND,  a small  post-village  of  Wayne  co..  Tennes.see. 

ASHLAND,  the  residence  of  the  late  Henry  Clay,  the  dis- 
tinguished orator  and  statesman,  is  situated  in  Fayette  co., 
Kentucky,  about  2 miles  S.E.  of  Lexington. 

ASHLAND,  a handsome  town  of  Montgomery  township, 
and  capital  of  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  R.  R..  85  miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbus,  and  55 
miles  in  a direct  line  S.^V.of  Cleveland.  It  is  situated  in 
a fine  fanning  country,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  active 
trade.  The  town  contains  a national  liank,  2 newspaper 
offices,  8 churches,  several  niannfacturing  establishments, 
and  many  elegant  residences.  Pop.  in  18t0,  1748;  in  1864, 
2060. 

ASHLAND,  a thriving  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Indi- 
ana, on  the  Whitewater  River  and  Canal.  7 miles  below 
Connersville,  the  county  town,  and  65  miles  E.  by  S.  of  In- 
dianapolis. It  is  a place  of  active  business,  and  has  valua- 
ble water-power. 

ASHLAND,  a po.st-office  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana. 

ASHLAND,  a post-office  of  Wapello  co.,  Iowa,  72  miles 
S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

ASHLAND  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Cambria  co.,  Penn 
sylvania. 

ASHLEY,  ashflee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

ASHLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

ASHLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

ASHLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

ASHLEY,  ashdee,  a small  river  of  South  Carolina,  which 
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nseK  in  Oolletoy  district,  and  flowing:  south-eastward,  unites 
witii  Co>per  Bi  ver  at  Charleston  to  form  Charleston  harbor. 

ASIll  EY.  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Arkansas,  border- 
mg;  cn  Louisiana,  contains  870  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  Bartholomew  Bayou,  (navigable  by  steamboats.) 
and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Saline  and  Washita  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level  or  undulating,  and  is  occupied 
by  several  small  prairies.  The  chief  productions  are  cob 
ton.  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco.  In  1850  there  were  raised 
42.130  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  greatest  quantity  produced  in 
any  one  county  of  the  state.  Capital,  Eountain  Hill.  Pop. 
8590;  r,f  whom  4^29  were  tree. 

ASHLEY,  a small  village  of  Carroll  co.,  Arkansas. 

A.-'lll.i.Y  or  OXFORD,  a flourishing  village  of  Oxford 
township.  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  railroad  from  Cleve- 
land to  Columbus,  101  miles  S.W.  of  the  former,  and  31 
miles  N.  of  the  latter.  It  is  an  important  depot  on  the 
railroad,  and  is  a place  of  active  business.  Laid  out  in 
1850.  Pop.  near  500. 

ASHLEY,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Missouri. 

ASHLEY,  a lake  in  Iron  co.,  Utah  Territory,  in  lat.  about 
38°  2.5'  N.,  Ion.  111°  10'  W Length,  about  25  miles;  great- 
est breadth.  10  miles.  It  has  no  known  outlet. 

ASHLEY  CITY,  or  NFAV  BALTIMORE,  a small  village 
of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake  St.  Clair,  7 miles  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  Clinton  River,  and  10  miles  N.E.  of  Mount 
Clemens.  The  harbor  is  accessible  for  large  steamboats. 
The  village  was  laid  out  in  1851. 

ASHLEY-CUM-SYL/VERLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Cambridge. 

ASHLEY  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

ASHLEY’S  FORK,  a tributary  of  the  Green  River  of  the 
Colorado,  in  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  counties,  Utah  Territory; 
it  enters  the  river  on  the  left,  about  50  miles  below 
Brown’s  Hole. 

.A.SIILEY VILLE,  ashfle-vil,  a posboffice  of  Hamden  co., 
Massachusetts 

ASHLEY  VILLE,  a .small  village  of  Sheffield  township, 
Berkshire  co..  Massachusetts. 

ASHLEYVILLE  a post-office  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan. 

ASH.MANHAUGII,  ash^man-haw,  a pari.sh  of  England, 
CO.  of  Norfolk. 

ASIUMORE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset, 

ASHMU.NEIN.  See  Oshmooneyn. 

A SI  HOLT  or  AISII'OLT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

A SIHOVER,  a parish  and  village  of  England,  co.  of  Derby, 

miles  S.W.  of  Chesterfield. 

ASH  )W.  ash’o,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

ASH  PARK,  a post-office  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New  York. 

ASH'PETUCK'  RIVER,  a .small  stream  of  Fairfield  co.,  in 
the  S W.  part  of  Connecticut,  flows  into  Saugatuck  River. 

ASH'PORT,  a village  in  the  tV.  part  of  Lauderdale  co., 
Tennessee,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about 
170  miles  5V  S.5V.  of  Nashville. 

ASH'PRINtiTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ASII-PRHORS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

ASHRAF,  a town  of  Persia.  See  A.shruff. 

ASHltElGN  EY,  ashh-A-ne,  or  RING’S  ASII,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ASIPRIDG  E,  a hamlet  of  England,  parish  of  Pittstone,  2 
miles  N.AV.  of  Chesham.  A parliament  was  held  here  by 
Edward  I.,  and  Princess  Elizabeth  lived  here  in  1554. 

ASH  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio. 

ASH  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co..  Illinois. 

ASHRUFF,  Ish'rCif'.  ASHRAF.  i.sh'raf'.  or  USHRUFF, 
Qsh'ruH.  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Mazanderan,  50 
miles  \V'.  of  Astrabad.  AshrufF  is  said  to  have  formerly 
contained  300  baths  within  its  walls:  but  it  has  now 
only  500  houses  thinly  scattered  through  an  extensive 
jungle.  Lat.  30°  41'  45"  N. ; Ion.  53°  33'  53"  E. 

ASH  RUN.  a post-office  of  Pendleton  co.,  Kentucky. 

ASH  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Harri.son  co..  Texas. 

ASH'T.\.  a town  of  Ilindostan,  Gwalior  dominions,  63 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Oqiein. 

ASHTABULA,  ash'ta-buMa.  a river  of  Ohio,  enters  Lake 
Erie  in  the  county  of  its  own  name. 

ASHTABULA,  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Ohio,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  Lake  Erie.  It  is 
drained  by  Grand  and  Conneaut  Rivers.  The  surface  is 
level:  the  .soil  contains  a large  portion  of  clay,  and  is 
adapted  to  grazing.  Hay.  Indian  corti,  oats,  butter,  cheese, 
wool,  and  cattle  are  the  staples.  It  is  intersected  by  a rail- 
road eading  from  Cleveland  to  Erie.  The  county  was  first 
settled  iti  179b.  1 y natives  of  New  England.  Capital,  Jef- 
ferson. Pup.  31,814. 

ASH'I'ABULA,  a post-township  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  1418. 

ASHTABULA,  a thriving  posbvillage  in  the  above  town- 
ship, on  the  river  of  same  name,  about  3 miles  from  Lake 
Erie.  213  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus,  and  60  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Cleveland.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  many  of  the 
houses  are  neatly  built:  it  is  a place  of  considerable  bu.si- 
ness.  The  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  visited  by 
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the  lake  steamers.  A railroad  connects  A.shtabula  with 
Cleveland,  and  with  Erie  iTi  Pennsylvania.  The  village 
contains  churches  of  4 or  5 denominations,  and  1 bank. 
This  place  was  settled  by  descendants  of  the  Puritan  stock. 
Pop.  in  1850,  821. 

ASHTAROTH,  ash'ta-roth,  an  ancient  city  of  Syria, 
named  in  Scripture  as  the  capital  of  “Gg,  king  of  Bashan,” 
identified  with  the  I'M  Auhtereh,  in  the  pashalic  of  Damas- 
cus, in  the  plain  of  Hauran,  5 miles  IV.  of  Mezareeb 
(Mezarib.) 

ASHTEAD,  ash^ted,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

ASHT0H.i.\,  (the  Carme  of  Nearchus,)  an  uninhabited 
island  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  lat.  25°  8'  N.,  Ion.  63°  48'  E.,  12 
miles  from  the  Mekran  coast,  in  Beloochistan.  It  abound? 
with  turtle,  and  was  formerly  the  haunt  of  the  Jowasimee 
pirates. 

ASHTON,  ash'ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ASHTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

ASHTON,  a mining  village  of  Carbon  co.,  Pennsylvania; 
10  miles  W of  Mauch  Chunk,  H miles  from  Summit  Hill 
coal  mines,  and  115  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  'The  inha- 
bitants are  mostly  employed  in  the  coal  bu.siness. 

ASHTON,  a post-office  of  Carroll  parish,  Louisiana. 

ASHTON,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Missouri. 

ASHTON,  a post-office  of  Dane  co..  IVisconsin. 

ASHTON,  COLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glouce.ster. 

ASHTON-KEYNES,  a parish  of  England,  co.bf  M'ilt.s. 

ASHTON,  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

ASHTON’S,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Texas. 

ASHTON’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co.,  Virginia 

ASHTON,  STEEPLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE,*  a parliamentary  borough,  ma 
nufacturing  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
on  the  Tame,  6^  miles  by  railway  E.N.E.  of  Man<hester. 
Pop.  of  borough,  (1851)  29,791.  The  town  is  mostly  ill  built, 
but  it  has  a large  church  of  the  time  of  Henry  A’.,  a good  mar- 
ket-house lately  erected  at  a cost  of  10  OOOZ.,  various  schools 
and  charities,  assembly-rooms,  a theatre,  and  mechanics’ 
institute,  with  a new  and  large  Independent  chapel,  and 
places  of  worship  foi-  Methodists,  Baptists.  Unitarians,  Ro- 
man Catholics,  Moravians,  and  Jews.  It  is  well  situated 
for  manufacturing  industry,  coal  being  plentiful,  and  canals 
from  Manchester,  Huddersfield,  and  Derbyshire  meeting  in 
the  parish.  The  principal  manufactures  are  cotton-yarn 
spinning,  and  weaving  calicoes  by  the  power-lo(mi.  The 
number  of  factories  existing  within  the  borough  is  8.1, 
working  3533  horse-power,  and  giving  employment  to  14.377 
work-people,  the  weekly  wages  of  whom  amount,  usually, 
to  about  7900?.  The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  is  esti- 
mated at  1.400.000  pounds  weekly.  In  1843.  a barrack  wa.« 
erected  near  the  town,  at  a cost  of  42.500?.,  in  whi;  h a bat- 
talion of  infantry  and  a troop  of  horse  are  permanently  sta- 
tioned. Ashton-under-Lyne  sends  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  increase  of  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  this  town  within  the  last  half  century,  but  par- 
ticularly within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  very  re- 
markable. In  1821,  its  population  was  9222;  in  1841, 22,689; 
in  1851,  30.676. 

ASHTON-UPON-MERSEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Chester. 

ASHUELOT  (ash'we-lot)  RIA'ER.  Cheshire  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. falls  into  the  Connecticut  River  about  3 miles  from  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  state. 

ASH'URST.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

ASlUVILLE,  North  Carolina  and  Alabama.  See  Ashf/- 

V1LI.E. 

ASH'AHLLE,  a post-office  of  Harri.son  co.,  Texas 

ASIUA’TLLE,  a post-office  of  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio. 

ASH'WATER,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Devon. 

ASH'AVELL,  a p.u  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

ASinVELL  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

ASinVELTHORPE.  ash'wel-thorp. 'a  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Norfolk.  This  manor  is  the  property  of  Lord  Berners, 
whose  ancestors  owned  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  A’ II. 

ASH'AVICK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

ASH'AA'ICKEN.  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Norfolk. 

ASIUAVOOD,  a post  office  of  Tensas  parish,  Louisiana. 

ASIUAVOOD.  a post-office  of  Maury  co.,  Tennessee. 

ASIPAVORTH,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

ASIA.  A?she-a.  (not  A'zhe-a.)  (Fr.  yl.sie,  I'zee';  Ger. 
i'ae-fn;  L.,  It.,  Sp..  and  Port.,*  A.sia,  A'se-A.)  the  largest  of  tho 
great  divisions  of  the  globe.  Its  mainland  i.s  bounded  N.  by 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  E.  by  the  North 
Pacific,  AV.  by  Europe,  and  S.AV.  by  Africa.  Its  greatest 
length  is  from  the  Dardane'les  to  Behring’s  Strait,  a distance 
of  about  75itO  miles:  its  greatest  breadth  from  Cape  SeverO" 
Vostchnoi,iti  Siberia,  to  Point  Romania,  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  .Malay  Peninsula.  al>out  .516()  miles.  Asia  isjoined  to  Fu- 
rope  throughout  the  whole  length  of  its  western  limit,  being 
.separated  from  it  by  an  ai  bitrary  line  only.  j)art  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  Ural  Mounhiins;  it  is  connected  wiGi  Africa  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  On  the  E.  it  is  sejtaratedTrom  America 
by  Behring's  Strait,  where  the  tw'o  continents  approach  with- 
in 36  miles  of  each  other.  'J’he  coasts  of  Asia  are  singula'-lv 
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Irregular,  especially  on  the  S.  and  E.,  where  it  is  indented  by 
iimaense  bays  and  gulfs,  forming  projections  of  correspond- 
ing magnitude.  The  principal  of  the  former  are  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Arabian  Sea,  liay  of  liengal,  and  Gulf  of  Siam,  on  the  S. 
coast;  the  Gulf  of  Tomiuin,  Yellow  Sea,  Sea  of  Japan,  Gulf  of 
Tartary.  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  Gulf  of  Anadeer,  on  the  E.  coast. 
On  the  N.,  the  indentations  are  equally  numerous,  but,  with 
exception  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  not  of  the  same  extent.  The 
more  remarkable  peninsulas  are  those  of  Ilindostan,  Malac- 
ca. Cochin  China,  Corea,  and  Anadeer,  on  the  S.  and  E.  coasts. 
The  principal  islands  and  island  groups  within  the  limits  of 
this  division  of  the  globe  are,  on  the  S.  and  E.,  the  Lacca- 
dives, Maldives,  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  Ceylon,  the  An- 
daman, and  Nicobar  Islands;  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  Su- 
matra, Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  Sunda  and  Banda 
Islands;  the  Moluccas.  Sooloo  Islands,  Philippines,  the  island 
of  Hainan,  Formosa,  Chusan,  IIong-Kong,  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire, Saghalien  or  Tarakai,  and  the  Kooriles.  On  the  N.,  Ko- 
teInoi.Fadiey.skoi,New  Sibe.  ia.Liokoy.and^according  to  Hum- 
boldt) Nova  Zembla.  The  mainland  of  Asia  is  comprised  be- 
tween lat.  1°  15' and  78^20' N., and  Ion.  ‘27°E.andl70  W If  its 
islands  are  included,  its  southern  limit  will  extend  to  lat.  11° 
S..  the  most  S.  point  of  Botte,  a small  island  S.  of  Timor. 
The  countries  comprised  within  its  limits  are,  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, Arabia,  Persia,  Beloochistau,  Cabool,  Punjab,  Sinde, 
Ilindastan,  Burmah,  Siam.  Laos,  Anam,  Malacca,  China, 
Mantchooria,  Corea,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  Asiatic 
Russia;  to  these,  and  to  the  islands  above  enumerated,  re- 
spectively, tlie  reader  is  referred  for  such  details  as  may  be 
missed  in  this  article,  which,  to  avoid  unnecessary  repeti- 
tion, is  intended  to  be  merely  general. 

The  vast  extent  of  Asia,  the  diversity  of  its  surface,  and 
the  conflicting  accounts  given  of  the  physical  structure  of 
large  portions  of  its  interior,  pai  ticulai-ly  in  Central  Asia, 
renders  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  sucli 
a view  of  its  general  conformation  as  should  be  at  once  accu- 
rate and  intelligible.  It  may,  however,  be  characterized, 
generally,  notwithstanding  its  enormous  elevations,  as  a 
dat  country,  its  mean  level  above  the  sea  not  exceeding 
1155  feet,  while  a third  part  has  not  more  than  255  feet  of 
mean  height.  The  wdiole  of  that  portion  lying  N.W.  of  the 
Thian-8han  Mountains,  or  of  lat.  45°  N.,  and  N.  of  the  Al- 
tai, or  of  lat.  5U°  N.,  is  one  prodigious  plain  or  tract  of  low- 
land, a third  larger  than  Europe,  the  elevation  of  which  is 
little  more  than  from  200  to  1200  feet.  The  southern  portion, 
which  stretches  along  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  composed,  like- 
wise, of  comparatively  level  regions;  so  is  also  a great  part 
of  the  interior,  where  the  elevations  do  not  exceed  from  2000 
to  4000  feet  above  the  sea ; though  formerly  believed  to  be 
more  than  double  the  height  of  the  latter  amount,  or  9000 
feet;  a supposition  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  grapes, 
vines,  oranges,  and  cotton  grow'  there  readily  and  in  great 
abundance.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  heights  of  several  of 
the  other  plateaus  of  Central  -Asia  have  been  greatly  over-es- 
timated; and  that  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  carefully  mea- 
sured. most,  if  not  all  of  them,  would  be  found  to  fall  far 
short  of  the  heights  at  present  assigned  to  them.  Still, 
w'hile  a large  portion  of  Asia  is  comparatively  but  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  many  extensive  tracts  have  a 
great  elevation,  and  no  small  part  of  the  Continent  is  ac- 
tually below  sea  level.  The  extensive  country  N.  and  E.  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  around  the  Sea  of  Aral,  form  a va.st 
cavity  of  about  55,000  S(iuare  miles,  all  of  which  is  below 
the  sea  level.  The  prodigious  mountain-systems  of  Asia  are 
no  less  remarkable  than  its  vast  plains  and  deserts.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  none  of  any  note  occur 
throughout  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  N.  of  lat.  50°,  and 
W.  of  Ion.  120°  E.;  but  E.  of  that  meridian,  the  Aldan 
Mountains,  and  the  Yablonoi  and  Stanovoi  Krebit,  attain  a 
considerable  elevation.  S.  of  lat.  50°,  and  N.  of  lat.  31°,  are 
to  be  found  the  principal  mountain-systems  of  Asia,  consist- 
ing of  four  great  ranges,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  and 
to  the  Equator;  the  largest  extending,  in  an  almost  un- 
broken line,  under  the  various  names  of  Taurus,  Elbrooz, 
Hindoo  Koosh,  and  Kuen-lun,  from  the  Bosphorus  to  China 
Proper,  E.  of  the  lOUth  meridian,  forming,  as  it  were,  the 
backbone  of  the  Continent.  The  subsidiary  systems  lie  at 
various  angles  to  the  Equator;  but,  generally  speaking,  they 
run  paiallel  to  the  coasts,  the  greater  number,  however,  hav- 
ing a direction  S.E.  to  N.W.,  as  in  Arabia,  Persia,  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  the  peninsula  of  Burmah,  Anam,  and  Malacca; 
while,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  Northern  India, 
China.  Mantchooria,  and  N.E.  Siberia,  the  general  direction 
is  S.W.  to  N.E. 

M mntains. — The  great  mountain-systems  of  CentnU  Asia 
are  the  Himalaya,  the  Altai,  the  Thian-.Shan  or  Celestial 
■Mountains,  and  the  Kuen-lun,  all,  generally  speaking,  pa- 
rallel to  the  Equator.  The  Himalaya  range,  the  general 
course  of  which  is  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  consists  of  three  parts, 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  or  Indian  Caucasus,  which  extends 
irom  the  Paropamisan  range,  in  Afghanistan,  to  Cashmere, 
The  Himalaya,  or  hanus  of  the  ancients,  which  stretches 
*rom  the  Valley  of  Cashmere  to  Bhotan,  with  a semi-circular 
inflection,  and.  lastly,  the  mountains  of  Bhotan  and  Assam. 
The  entu'©  length  of  the  range  of  the  Himalayas  is  about 
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2000  miles.  The  mean  height  has  been  estimated  at  from 
10,000  20,000  feet.  The  highest  summit  yet  ascertained  witk 
any  degree  of  certainty. is  thatofKunchaiiijunga, in  Sikkim 
which  is  28.178  feet  in  height. 

Dhawalagiri  ranks  next  to  it.  But  there  are  several  other 
peaks  said  to  be  of  equal,  and  some  of  even  still  greater  ele- 
vation. There  are  more  than  40  rising  above  21,000  fee>t. 
Most  of  the  passes  are  above  15,000  feet  in  height,  and  some 
of  them  18,000  and  19,000.  The  line  of  perpetual  cong-els^ 
tion  is  at  an  elevation,  on  the  S.  side,  of  12,981  feet;  on  the 
N.,  of  16,620  feet;  a result  precisely  the  revei-se  of  wliat 
would  would,  a priori,  be  expected,  but  w'hich  is  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  the  greater  serenity  of  the  sky  on  the  N . side, 
the  less  frequent  formation  of  snow  in  very  cold  dry  air,  and 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  neighboring  plains,  which  are 
much  nearer  than  thoseon  theS.  Thecrestofthe  Himalayas 
consists  of  stratified,  crystalline  rocks,  especially  gneiss,  with 
large  granitic  veins,  and  immense  beds  of  quartz.  The  zone, 
between  15.000  and  18,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  of 
Silurian  strata;  granite  is  frequent  at  the  base,  and  strata 
of  comparatively  modern  date  occur  at  great  elevations. 
Vegetation  is  prolonged  on  the  Himalayas  to  the  height  of 
upwards  of  18,000  feet.  These  magnificent  mountains  are 
intersected  by  valleys  and  ravines  of  tremendous  depth, 
through  many  of  which  rivers  and  torrents  i-usli  with  in 
conceivable  impetuosity.  The  system  of  the  Altai  sur- 
rounds the  sources  of  the  Irtish  and  Yenisei.  The  Altai 
proper  forms  little  more  than  a fourth  part  of  tlie  entire 
.system;  extending  from  W.  to  E.,  ft-om  the  confluence  of 
the  Ooba  (Uba)  and  Irtish  to  Mount  Goorbee,  and  the  S.  of 
Lake  Baikal.  Its  branches  or  continuations  stretch,  under 
various  names,  first  to  the  Gulf  of  Okhotsk,  and  aftei’wai  ds 
to  East  Cape,  where  it  terminates;  the  whole  length  being 
about  4500  miles;  the  breadth  varying  from  400  to  1000 
miles.  The  highest  known  summit,  Bielukha.  in  the  Rus- 
sian Altai,  attains  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  common  distinction  of Great’’ and  “ J-ittie”  Altai  is 
founded  on  error,  both  the  name  and  chain  of  the  Great  Al- 
tai being,  according  to  Humboldt,  imaginary.  The  Thian- 
Shan.  or  Celestial  Mountains,  run  nearly  along  the  42d°  pa- 
rallel of  N.  lat.,  rising  in  Tartary.  and  terminating  in  the 
Desert  of  Gobi,  in  Mongolia.  Their  highest  summit,  Bogda 
Oola,  or  “Holy  Mountain,”  is  always  covered  with  snow. 
Little  is  known  of  the  country  between  the  Thian-SLan 
Mountains  and  those  of  the  Altai — a space  of  about  400 
miles  in  breadth.  The  Kuen-lun  Mountains  run  nearly 
parallel  with  the  former  range,  and  in  some  parts  with  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  also.  They  ri.se  a little  to  the  E.  of  the  lOOth 
degree  of  E.  longitude,  and,  under  the  various  names  ('♦ 
Koolkoon,  Aneuta,  Kuen-Lun,  Hindoo  Koosh,  Idbrooz, 
and  Taurus,  running  W.  and  N.W.,  closelj  skirt  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  Seas  on  the  S.,  terminating  to  the  W.  of 
the  latter,  thus  forming,  with  the  exception  of  the  American 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  the  longest  line  of  elevation  on  the 
globe.  The  numerous  other  chains,  of  gi-eater  or  less  ex- 
tent, existing  over  this  great  continent,  will  be  found 
noticed  in  the  articles  on  the  countries  in  which  they  occur. 

Volcanoes,  Enrthr/iudes,  dx. — The  continent  of  Asia  has 
few  volcanoes  in  a state  of  activity,  though  its  islands  are 
crowded  with  them.  Java  containing  a greater  number  than 
any  other  region  of  equal  extent  on  the  globe.  In  Vvestern 
Asia,  the  only  active  volcano  existing  is  Demavend.  70  miles 
S,  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  14,695  feet 
in  height,  covered  with  snow,  and  is  constantly  smoking. 
The  table-land  of  Western  Asia  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of 
intense  commotion,  now  restricted  to  the  mountain  just 
named,  to  Seiban-dagh,  and  Ararat.  In  the  table-land  of 
Eastern  Asia,  the  only  instance  of  igneous  explosion  that 
occurs  is  in  the  volcanic  chain  of  the  Thian-Shan.  where 
there  are  two  active  volcanoes  at  the  distance  of  670  miles 
from  each  other,  Peshan.  and  Ho-cheoo.  These  are  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  volcanic  district,  extending  N.  to  the 
Altai  Mountains.  Fire-hills  and  fire-springs  are  numerous 
in  China,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  are  no  mountains 
that  eject  lava.  In  Kamtchatka,  however,  there  are  nc 
fewer  than  9 volcanoes  in  a state  of  activity.  Earth(i  makes 
are  frequent  and  violent  in  many  parts  of  Asia.  The  places 
most  subject  to  these  visitations  are  Asia  Minor,  the  Per- 
sian Mountains,  Cabool,  the  regions  between  Lake  Baikal 
and  the  volcano  of  Ho-cheoo,  in  the  S.E.  of  Tartary,  and  in 
the  province  of  Cutch,  in  Ilindostan. 

Table-lands,  Plains,  or  Steppes  and  Deserts. — The  table- 
lands of  Asia,  like  all  the  other  physical  features  of  that 
vast  continent,  are  upon  the  most  gigantic  scale.  That  of 
Iran,  in  Persia,  occupies  an  area  of  170,000  square  miles, 
and  is  generall}'  from  4000  to  7000  feet  above  the  sea;  while 
that  of  Thibet  comprises  760,000  s(iuare  miles,  at  a mean 
altitude  of  11,600  feet.  The  table-lands  of  the  interior  are 
frequently  fertile,  and  enjoy  genial  climates,  but  in  some 
instances,  as  in  that  of  the  table-land  of  Thibet,  are  cold 
and  sterile,  snow  falling  through  every  month  of  the  year. 
Among  the  less  extensive  table-lands  are  those  of  Taxila.  in 
the  Punjab,  of  Malwah  or  Central  India,  of  the  Deccan, 
and  of  Mysore.  Nearly  the  whole  of  North-western  Asia  is 
one  vast  plain  or  undulating  surface,  occupying  upwards 
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d’ 7,000  OOf  5quare  miles;  and  in  Western  Asia,  around  the 
Ua.spian.  there  are  extensive  ti  acts  of  country  many  feet  be- 
lov;  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  gi-eat  plain  or  steppe  of  Ishini, 
in  ISibei'iu,  ext^^nds  from  the  r..  slope  of  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  Ural  Mou.itains,  across  the  Tobol  to  the  Irtish,  a dis- 
tance of  about  TOO  miles.  It  is  covered  in  part  with  dense 
forests,  and  abounds  in  game.  Next  to  this  plain  is  the 
steppe  of  Bar.-iba.  occupying  the  space  between  the  Irtish 
and  the  Upper  Obi.  To  the  8.  of  these  steppes  is  another  of 
several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  lying  between  the  Altai 
Mountains  and  the  U.  confines  of  Tartai-y,  and  including 
Lake  Tengheez  (Tenghiz.)  In  the  E.  of  China,  again,  there 
is  an  allinial  plain  of  210.000  square  miles,  most  of  it  pro- 
ductive and  highly  cultivated;  and  in  llindostan  there  are 
plains  that  extend  20U0  miles  along  the  S.  slope  of  the 
llimalayas.  The  steppes  of  Asia  generally  consist  of  rich 
pastures,  intermingled  with  woods,  barren  sands,  muriati- 
ferous  clay,  and  abounding  in  lakes,  pools,  and  streams  of 
salt  and  bitter  waters.  Deserts  are  numerous  iii  Asia,  and 
many  of  them  ofgi'eat  extent.  The  most  remarkable  is  that 
of  the  (Ireat  Gobi  or  8hamo,  (?'.  e.,  “ sea  of  .sand,”)  its  whole 
length  being  probably  not  under  1200  miles.  'The  great 
salt  d(;sert  of  Irak-Ajemee,  in  Eersia,  is  about  390  miles  in 
length  and  210  miles  in  breadth.  There  are,  besides,  four 
it  her  deferts  in  this  division  of  the  globe,  the  whole  occu- 
pying three-tenths  of  its  entire  surtiice. 

Jticerg  and  LaLaa. — Asia  contains  .some  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  woild.  'Those  in  We.stern  Asia  are  the 
Euphrates  and  'Tigris;  in  Eastern  Asia,  the  Amoor.  the 
Iloang-llo,  the  Vaug-tse-Ki:uig,  the  llong-Kiang.  and  the 
8ang-Koi  or  'Toiniuin  Kivers;  in  Northern  Asia,  the  Gbi  (or 
Ob.)  the  Irtish,  the  Yenisei,  the  Lena,  the  1 ndigbirka,  and 
the  Kolyma;  in  Southern  A.sia.  the  Indus  and  its  con- 
fluents. the  Attok,  Jhylum  Chenaub,  and  8utlej;  the 
Ganges,  the  Brahmapootra,  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Martaban, 
the  Menam.  and  the  Cambodia.  .Some  of  the  basins  ot  these 
rivers  are  of  vast  extent.  'Thatof  the  Obi  is  above  1,355, OuO 
English  square  miles,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world 
wiin  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Amazon  and  .Mississippi. 
The  basin  of  the  Yenisei  is  above  1,045, (lOU  si^uare  miles; 
that  of  Lena.  792.500  square  miles;  while  those  of  Amoor, 
Yang-tse-Kiang  and  lloang-llo,  are  all  above  650.090  square 
miles.  'The  river  of  greatest  length  in  .Csia  is  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  the  entire  length  of  which  is  z9o0  miles;  that  of  the 
Yeni.sei.  :;5l.O  miles. 

'The  largest  lake  or  inland  sea  of  Asia  is  the  Caspian : it 
hits  no  outlet,  is  about  750  miles  in  length  from  xN.  to  S, 
and  about  230  miles  in  breadth.  Next  in  extent  is  the  sea 
of  Aral,  in  'Tartary  : area  20,000 stiuare  miles;  it  is  shallow, 
and.  like  the  Caspian,  has  no  outlet.  'The  other  principal 
lakes  to  the  E.  are  Lake  'Teugheez  or  Balkash.  and  Lake 
Baikal,  in  Irkootsk.  'There  are.  besides,  a number  of  smallei’ 
lakes  dispensed  over  the  continent.  A great  many  of  them 
are  salt,  some  (T'them  intensely  so.  and  also  bitter. 

Mmerah. — .Cll  the  precious  and  useful  minerals  are  found 
in  Asia.  Diamonds  are  found  in  Bundelcund,  Sumbhul- 
poor,  Guild ur,  the  Deccan,  the  Ural  Mountains,  Borneo, 
Ceylon,  and  various  other  places.  Rock-crystals,  amethysts, 
rubies,  turquoises,  cornelians,  agates,  onyxes,  beryl,  lapis 
lazuli,  topazes,  and  various  other  precious  stones,  are  found 
in  many  different  quarters.  Gold  is  found  in  a great 
many  of  the  countries,  but  is,  perhaps,  most  abundant  in 
Siberia,  in  the  Altai  chain,  called  emphatically  the  Gold 
Mountains.  Silver  is  a product  of  China,  .Asiatic  Russia, 
Anam,  and  the  Japanese  and  Ottoman  Empires;  mercury 
of  China.  'Thibet,  Japan,  India,  and  Ceylon.  'Tin  is  met 
with  over  all  the  .Malay  peninsula,  in  Burmah,  China,  and 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  IMalay  Archipelago:  copper  and 
iron  in  Japan,  Asiatic  Russia.  'Thibet,  llindostan,  Auam, 
Per.sia,  and  Asiatic  'Turkey  ; in  most  of  which  countries 
lead  also  is  found.  Coal  has  been  discovered  in  North ?rn 
China,  Bengal,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  .Malay 
Archipelago,  and  doubtless  exists  in  many  other  localities 
not  yet  explored.  Salt  is  very  generally  dilfused  over  the 
continent,  tew  extensive  districts  being  altogether  de.stitute 
of  salt-lakes  or  springs:  but  our  knowledge  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Asia,  as  well  as  on  many  other 
points,  is  still  exceedingly  imperfect. 

Climate. — Asia,  as  a natural  conse(iueuce  of  its  vast  ex- 
tent. stretching  from  the  polar  circle  to  the  eijuator,  pos- 
sesses every  variety  of  climate,  from  excessive  heat  to  the 
most  intense  cold ; being  exceeded,  as  regards  the  former, 
by  the  tropical  deserts  of  Africa  alone.  'This  vai’iety  of 
'iiimate  is  further  increased  by  local  intiueuces.  particu- 
hily  by  the  great  heights  of  its  table-lands  and  mountains, 
by  its  comparatively  compact  configuration,  not  being  deeply 
penetrated  liy  gulfs,  and  by  the  great  extension  of  land  it 
presents  towards  the  pole,  and  regions  of  perpetual  ice.  Be- 
yond the  56th  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  which  includes  all 
Bibe.-ia.  the  ground  is  permanently  frozen,  in  some  places  to 
a great  depth  ; and  a degree  of  cold,  excwdiiig  90°  below  the 
freezing  point,  is  here  of  annual  occurrence;  while  in  other 
parts  of  the  same  region,  such  as  'Tobolsk,  Barmiul,  and 
Irkootsk.  the  summers  are  e<iual  to  those  of  Berlin.  .Mun 
gter,  and  Cherbourg,  but  are  succeeded  by  winters  of  great 
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severity,  the  mean  temperature  being  but  Bttle  above  zero, 
'The  greatest  heat  experienced  in  Asia  occurs  in  the  pro 
Vince  of  Mekran,  in  Beloochistan,  where,  according  to  the 
natives,  the  unburnt  bricks  are  made  red  by  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun.  But  the  remarkable  variety  of  climate 
for  which  Asia  is  distinguished,  is  not  manilested  by  its 
larger  regions  alone,  but  is  equally  exhibited  within  the 
limits  of  its  different  countrie.s.  down  to  their  provinces  and 
districts.  'Thus,  in  Afghanistan,  the  snow  lies  in  some 
places  for  three  months  in  winter;  and  the  thermometer 
sinks  to  from  10*^  to  15°  below  zero;  while,  in  summer,  it 
ranges  from  90°  to  94°.  At  Delhi,  the  winter's  cold  is  some- 
times 3°  or  4°  below  freezing;  while  at  Calcutta  the  ther- 
mometer rises  to  110°.  'The  violent  winds  called  typhoons 
prevail  in  South-eastern  Asia  between  lat.  4°  and  4u°  N'.; 
their  sphere  of  action  diminishing  westerly  to  a space  in- 
cluded between  13°  and  2o°  N.  lat.  'They  thus  comprise 
all  China  and  the  empire  of  Anam  and  Cochin  China,  to 
which  countries,  indeed,  and  neighboring  seas,  they  seem 
to  be  almost  exclusively  limited.  'These  destructive  winds 
blow  at  all  .seasons,  but  rarely  betw'een  May  and  December. 
'The  monsoons,  which  also  prevail  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  extend  into  Asia,  from  their  central  region  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  as  far  as  lat.  36°  N'.,  including  China,  all 
llindostan.  the  I'unjab,  and  part  of  'Thibet.  'They  blow 
regularly  from  the  S.W.  from  April  to  October,  and  from 
the  N.E.  from  October  to  April;  the  change  being  accompa- 
nied by  heavy  rain,  and  violent  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  'The  rainless  regions  of  Asia  are  of  va.st  extent: 
one  of  these  extends  from  Delhi,  in  Northern  llindostan.  to 
near  Nertchinsk,  in  South-eastern  Siberia,  a distance  of 
about  2500  miles,  with  a width  of  about  1200  miles. 
It  thus  includes  part  of  'Thibet,  the  great  desert  of  Gobi, 
and  a part  of  Mongolia — a space  estimated  to  comprise 
2,909,060  siiuare  miles.  'The  other  is  a continuation  of  the 
vast  rainless  region  which,  commencing  on  the  borders  of 
Morocco,  terminates  in  Beloochistan,  of  which  it  includes 
the  greater  part,  with  a large  portion  of  Persia,  the  N.  part 
of  Arabia,  and  the  S.  of  Syiia. 

Vegetation. — The  vegetation  of  Asia  is  as  various  as  its 
climate;  and  is  further  diversified  by  geographical  position, 
and  by  the  higher  or  low'er  elevations  on  which  it  is  ex- 
hibited. 'The  extreme  S.  portions  only  present  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  tropical  vegetation,  excepting  in  partial 
instances;  the  other  parts  display  those  of  temperate 
regions,  extending  N.  into  those  of  the  arctic  zone.  No 
cereals  ai’e  cultivated  in  Asia  N.  of  about  lat.  62°  N.  From 
that  parallel,  S.  to  the  Altai,  there  are  two  regions;  the 
northern  characterized  by  the  cultivation  of  barley,  oats, 
and  rye;  and  the  southern  by  that  of  rye  and  wheat;  over 
both,  buckwheat  and  potatoes  are  raised.  'The  . part  of 
the  continent  S.  of  the  Altai  to  about  lat.  26°  N'..  is  wholly 
a wheat  region.  'The  tea-plant  is  cultiiated  over  the  whole 
of  China  and  Cochin  China,  between  lat.  17°  and  35°  N.; 
Ion. 94° and  129°  E.,  w hich  includes  Upper  As.sam ; but  is  most 
successful  between  the  parallels  of  25°  and  33°  N.,  which 
comprehends  the  principal  tea  districts.  It  is  also  culti- 
vated in  the  Japanese  Lslands.  Cotton  is  grown  in  Central 
;wid  S.  India,  l.urmah,  Siam.  Anam.  and  China.  Sugar  in 
Bengal,  and  the  other  countries  to  the  E.  just  named;  also, 
in  .lialacca  and  Java.  Ceylon  and  Java  are  famed  fur  their 
coffee,  which  also  grows  on  the  coast  of  .Malabar,  in  Sumatra, 
and  the  Philippines.  Cinnamon  luxuriates  in  Ceylon,  pro- 
bably its  native  seat,  and  is  grown  in  Anam ; and  n utmegs. 
cloves,  and  peppers,  have  long  been  known  as  the  products 
of  the  famed  Spice  Islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  In 
these  latter  localities,  al.so.  the  .sago-jialm  attains  the  highest 
perfection ; and  in  many  of  them,  as  well  as  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India,  the  valuable  indigo-plant  is  grown. 

Znology. — Asia  has  2S,S  mammalia,  of  which  102  are  pe- 
culiar; 64  species  of  ruminating  animals,  of  which  4tj  are 
peculiar;  60  genera  of  carnivorous  animals,  and  ISO  species 
of  apes  and  monkeys,  all  of  which  are  entirely  .\siatic.  The 
quadrupeds  of  the  continent  and  islands  include  the  ele 
])hant,  rhinoceros,  camel,  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  panther, 
hyena,  tapir,  w'olf,  bear,  wild  boar.  hog.  dog.  antelojie,  deer, 
chamois,  stag,  ox,  buffalo,  horse,  goat,  sheep,  wild  ass, 
monkey,  ape,  fox,  hare,  squirrel,  jackal,  elk,  martin  cat, 
wild  cat.  and  weasel.  'The  habitat  of  the  elejihant.  extends 
from  the  S.  point  of  Sumatra,  lat.  6°S.  through  that  island, 
acro.ss  the  peninsula  of  .Malacca,  over  the  S.  province  of 
China,  throughout  all  India,  including  Ceylon,  to  nearly 
lat.  39°  N.  It  is  also  met  with  on  the  Himalayas,  ai  a 
height  of  from  50o0  to  6009  feet,  and  i-oams  wild  in  immen.se 
herds  through  the  forests  and  jungles  at  the  fis  t of  these 
mountains.  'The  habitat  of  the  rhinoceros  is  nearly  the 
same,  only  extending  a little  further  north  in  ( hina. 
'The  camel  is  a native  of  Asia,  where,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  it  has  formed  the  chief  means  of  communication 
between  the  different  regions  of  the  East.  'The  Asiatic  lion 
has  no  mane,  and  is  confined  to  a comparatively  limited 
legion.  'I'he  tiger  of  Asia  (royal  tigeiq  has  its  chief  habita- 
tion in  the  sultry  jungles  of  Bengal,  and  the  islands  of  Java 
atid  Sumatra,  but  it  occasionally  wanders  as  faj  ;i6  tl  e Altai 
and  Himalaya  Mountains,  w hich  it  ascends  L>  a ht.q  ht  of 
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9600  feet  In  search  of  prey.  The  leopard,  panther,  and 
hyena  are  common,  and  are  met  with  everywhere,  with  the 
exception,  as  regards  the  last,  of  tlie  Hurman  empire,  in 
which  there  are  neither  hyenas,  wolves,  foxes,  nor  jackals. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Asiatic  bears  are  the 
Syrian  bear,  the  Thibet  beiir,  and  the  sun-bear  of  Sumatra. 
The  itutfalo  is  a native  of  China,  India,  Borneo,  and  the 
Sunda  Islands.  The  greatest  number  of  species  of  the.goat 
Cimily  occurs  in  Asia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  being  the 
goat  of  Caslimere,  which  is  al.so  spiead  over  Thibet,  where 
they  browze  at  elevations  of  from  lU.UUU  to  13,000  feet. 

The  reptile  tauna  of  A.sia,  so  tar  as  known,  comprises  only 
44  species,  but  tiiere  is  little  doubt  that  many  more  remain 
to  be  added  to  the  list.  At  the  he;id  of  this  class  of  animals 
stands  the  crocodile;  the  Asiatic  genera  of  which  the  gavial, 
(guvidlis  Guiige.libus,)  frequenting  the  Ganges  and  other  great 
Indian  llivei's.  The  crocodile  with  the  helmet,  (crocudilus 
gulcatus,)  and  the  double  crested  ciocodile,  {cr<-C(dilus  Id- 
porcaliis.)  are  numerous  in  vaiious  ciuarters,  both  conti- 
nental and  insular.  There  are  10  species  of  frogs  peculiar 
to  Asia,  and  9 species  of  toads.  Among  the  seri)ents  of  Asia 
are  the  Cobra  de  Capello.  and  a species  Trigonocephalus,  both 
among  the  most  dangerous  snakes  in  existence;  vipers,  2 
species  of  which  are  peculiar  to  Asia.  Tree-serpents,  in- 
habiting the  great  tropical  forests;  boa  constrictors,  py- 
thons. the  largest  snake  of  the  hastern  World:  chameleons, 
fresh-water  tortoi.ses,  of  whicli  8 are  peculiar  to  Asia.  8ea 
and  fresh-water  snakes  are  also  numerous;  the  former 
sw'arm  in  the  Indian  Ocetin,  and  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely venomous  and  ferocious. 

The  number  and  variety  of  birds  in  Asia  is  too  great  to  at- 
tempt either  enumeration  or  description ; they  include  eagles, 
vultures,  falcons,  buzzards,  quails,  pheasants,  partridges, 
starlings,  herons,  storks,  cranes,  swans,  wild-ducks,  pelicans, 
nightingales,  &c.  In  South-eastern  Asia  and  the  i.slands  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  birds  of  the  most  gorgeous  plumage 
abound;  while  several  of  those  above  mentioned,  though 
bearing  European  name.s.  here  present  themselves  in  the 
splendid  hues  of  the  tropics.  Asia  is  peculiarly  prolitic  in 
gallinaceous  fowls,  .some  of  them  possessing  most  bi  illiant 
plumage.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  horned  pheas- 
ants of  the  Himalaya,  a species  of  Tragophans.  the  gold  and 
silver  pheasants  of  China,  and  the  argus  phea.sant  of  iSu- 
matra  and  Borneo.  A large  gallinaceous  fowl  {M<gci2io<iiux) 
of  remarkable  habits,  is  found  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
M.ilay  Archipelago;  and  to  this  region,  or  to  the  IS.  part  of 
continental  Asia,  we  ai-e  indebted  for  that  most  valuable 

domestic  fowls,  the  common  cock  and  hen. 

Bucks  of  Asia.  Lioigu  ige  and  Leligion. — Asia  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  It  contains  a 
vast  vai’iety  of  tribes  and  nations.  The  great  divisions  or 
families  consist  of  the  Caucasian  group,  the  Mongol-'J'artar 
group,  and  the  Malayan,  and  Ethiopian  nations.  The  t.rst 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  W.  .Csia.  the  Himalaya  to  the 
Brahmapootra,  and  all  India  between  the.se  mountains  and 
the  ocean.  The  Mongol-Tartar  family  occujiies  all  Asia  N. 
of  the  Persian  table-land  and  of  the  Himalayas,  the  w hole  of 
Eastern  Asia  from  the  Brahmapootra  to  Behi  ing’s  Strait.  It 
includes  the  Mongol  and  Tartar  tribes,  the  Chine.se,  Indo- 
Chinese,  and  .Japanese.  The  Malay  nations  occupy  the 
whole  of  Malaisia.  The  Ethiopian,  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Sum- 
bawa,  Timor,  and.  exclu.sively,  or  partially,  numerous 
other  islands.  The  most  numerous  of  the  great  Asiatic 
races  is  the  Mongolian,  next  the  Caucasian,  then  the  ."Malay, 
and,  lastly,  the  Ethiopian,  frequently  now  called  the  Papuan 
race,  which  is  estimated  at  a million  only.  The  languages 
of  Asia  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  its  tribes,  there  being 
according  to  Adelung,  no  few'er  than  937  different  dialects. 
The  prevailing  religions  of  Asia  are  Brahmani.sm  and  Bood- 
hism;  the  foianer  being  professed  in  Hindostan.  the  latter 
in  China,  Japan,  Anam,  8iam,  the  Buinian  Empire,  Ceylon, 
and  among  the  .Mongols  and  Toongooses.  In  the  S.W.  of 
Asia  Islamism  i)revails;  and  IMussulmen  are  numerous  in 
India,  Malacca,  and  many  parts  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
There  are  multitudes  of  these  sects  in  various  parts  of 
the  continent. 

Hutory. — The  term  Asia,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown, 
was  first  applied  to  a small  province  of  the  peninsula  now 
called  Anatolia  on  Asia  .Minor;  but  has  since  been  gradually 
extended  to  the  whole  Asiatic  continent.  The  early  his- 
tory of  Asia  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  the  world.  Here 
the  human  race  is  supposed  to  have  been  tii'st  planted;  and 
here  also,  from  the  few  survivors  of  the  deluge,  aro.se  the 
pi'imitive  families,  tribes,  nations,  and  dynasties,  of  w hose 
history  only  a few  fragments  remain.  The  ancient  history  of 
Asia  is  thenceforth  divisible  into  four  great  epochs,  of  un- 
equal duiation.  corresponding  with  the  existence  of  four 
great  dynasties — the  Assyiian  or  Babylonian,  the  IMedo- 
Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Homan,  which  last  may  be 
considered  as  extending  to  the  period  of  the  Mohammedan 
couQoe.st,  in  .■v.i).  t;38.  It  was  during  this  latter  period,  and 
when  Its  power  was  at  its  height,  that  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  Christianity  took  place.  This  event  formed 
% new  era  in  the  history  of  man,  and  became  the  source  of 
great  and  favourable  changes,  both  in  the  physical  and 
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moral  state  of  society.  It  has  given  a tone  to  all  succeeding 
history,  and,  apart  from  its  Jilessed  results  to  cur  raca 
must,  even  in  a mere  historical  point  of  view,  be  regarded 
as  the  most  important  event  that  has  ever  occurred,  no! 
only  in  the  history  of  Asia,  but  of  the  whole  world. 

Duiing  this  long  peiiod  geography  had  made  littie  prc- 
gi'ess.  By  Ptolemy’s  account,  it  would  appear  that  no* 
more  than  about  one-fourth  of  the  continent  of  Asia  w.as 
known  to  the  ancients,  who  divided  it  into  Asia  (Merio^ 
and  yl.sf'a  Ulterior,  tha  foiiner  corresponding  with  the  mo 
dern  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor,  and  the  latter  w ith  the  rest 
of  Asia,  then  known. 

The  next  di\ision  of  Asiatic  history  is  that  whidi  coin- 
preliending  what  is  usually  termed  the  Middle  Ages,  ex- 
tending from  the  commencement  of  the  Mohammedan  era 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  less  than  a century 
after  the  fiieht  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  in  ( 22.  his  im- 
posture, which  was  destined  to  exerc  ise  so  great  an  in- 
fluence in  the  Eastern  world,  had  been  spread  ovei-  a ter- 
ritory extending  S.  and  X.  from  the  Bed  8ea  to  the,  Cas- 
pian, and  E.  and  M'.  from  the  confines  of  Tartary  and  India 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1037,  the  Tartars,  uiider 
Togrul  Beg,  subdued  I’ersia.  and  his  successors  comiuei  ed 
India,  Tai’tary,  Syria,  and  Egypt  'J  hey  al.so  took  and 
plundered  Jerusalem,  and  by  their  cruelties  toward  the 
Chi-istian  idlgriins  to  that  city,  aroused  thrcjughout  Eu- 
rope a feeling  of  indignation  that  led  to  the  Crusades. 
These  memoi'able  expeditions  were  undertaken  in  suc- 
cession during  a pericjd  of  200  years,  commencing  abi'ut 
10.(5;  they  drew  into  their  cause  some  of  the  most  powerful 
kings  ami  most  noted  waniors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Alter 
various  changes,  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  undei'  the 
sway  of  Kublai  Khan,  was  extended,  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  over  all  Western  Asia.  The  Cru- 
sades, and  other  contemporary  circumstances,  had  contri- 
buted in  a more  remarkable  degree  than  formerly,  to  direct 
the  mind  of  Europe  towards  Asia:  and  the  result  was  the 
establishment  of  permanent  commercial  relations  between 
them. 

In  1498,  Yasco  de  Gama,  a Portuguese  navigator,  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  opened  a new  channel  of  inter- 
cour.se  with  the  East:  and  at  the  death  of  Albuquer(jue, 
their  famous  naval  commander,  in  If, 15.  the  I’ortugnese 
had  established  colonies  at  various  points  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  from  the  Cape  of  Go(  d Hope  to  the  l-.mpire  of  Japan, 
a distance  of  at  least  12.0(10  miles.  In  H 00.  the  Poi  tuguese 
encountered  a ne\/  comj)etitoi'  and  formidable  enemy  in  the 
Dutch,  who  sent  several  commercial  expeditions  to  the  l,as< 
by  the  Cape  of  Gcod  Hope,  and  by  1(40  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  all  tlie  1. astern  islands  and  seas,  with  the 
exception  of  .some  British  settlements  on  the  ccast  of  Su- 
matra. The  attention  of  Britain  had  long  been  directed  to 
Asia,  and  the  discovery  of  the  pas.sage  by  sea  had  given  a 
new  impulse  to  their  views  in  that  quarter.  For  many 
years  after  that  event,  fre(iuent  voyages  of  discovery  were 
made  by  British  navigators,  and  several  eiiibassies  and 
other  journeys  were  performed  by  Biitish  subjects  on  land. 
But  the  formation  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1(  00,  which 
ultimately  established  Biitish  authority  in  the  East,  has 
done  more  than  any  other  event  to  extend  our  geographical 
knowledge  in  that  quarter.  At  first,  the  new-  information 
obtained  was  S'-anty;  but,  from  1740.  during  the  wars  with 
the  French  in  the  Deccan,  and  more  especially  frcm  1757, 
after  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  it  rapidly  increased:  many 
expieditions.  both  military  and  e,\ploring^  have  been  made, 
and  the  quantity  of  unknown  territory  is  at  length  circum- 
scribed within  coinpai-atively  narrow  limits. 

Population. — The  entire  population  of  Asia  is  estimated 
at  480.0o0.0(0,  which  is  considerably  more  than  half  the 
entire  pi  pulation  of  the  globe.  It  is  thus  divided:  Cau- 
ca.sian  race,  1(4.000,000:  Mongolian,  291.0(0  000;  Malay, 
24  000.000;  Ethinpinn,  l.OOO.OOO,  of  which  the  islands  are 

supposed  to  contain  50.0C0  or  00.000.- Adj.  Asiatic.  4'she- 

at'ik,  and  Asian.  iPshe-an,  (poetical;)  inhab.  Asiatic;  (Fr. 
Asiatuiue,  d'zee'd'teekf ; (ier.  adj.  Asiatisch,  d-ze-d'tish,  inhab. 
Asiate,  d-ze-;Vteh.) 

ASIAGG,  d-see'd-go,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  Vicenza, 
capital  of  the  district  termed  the  “ Seven  Communes.”  inha- 
bited by  a race  of  German  descent.  22  miles  N.  of  Vicenza. 
Pop.  of  the  di.strict,  25.600;  of  the  town,  4670. 

ASIA  ISLES,  a low  and  thickly-wooded  group  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  E.  of  Gilolo.  Lat.  l^^N.,  Ion.  131°  17'  E. 

ASIA  MINGK.  See  Anatoli.a. 

ASIATIC  ARCHIPELAGO.  See  Mal.ay  Archipelago. 

ASJE.  ASIEN,  ASIA  TIC,  ASIATIQUE.  Sec  Asia. 

ASIMAGOMY,  d-se-md-go^mee,  a lake  in  Upper  Canada, 
the  centre  in  lat.  48°  35'  N.,  Ion.  85°  30'  W’.  It  is  about  12 
miles  in  length,  with  a breadth  varying  from  2 to  4 miles, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  E.  extremity  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior by  a stream  about  36  miles  long. 

ASINALU.NGA,  d-see'nd-looiPgd,  or  STNA  LONGA,  see^na 
loiPgd.  a town  of  Tuscany,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  hill  which 
separates  the  Val-di-Chiana  and  Val  d’Ombrone  Pop.  2068, 

ASINAKA,  d-.se-ndbd.  a small  i.sland  off  the  N.W.  extre 
mity  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  lat.  41°  5'  N.,  Ion,  8°  15'  E. 
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Lt  is  about  10  miles  lon<i  by  2 miles  broad;  mountainous, 
but  fertile.  It  has  a good  lighthouse,  aud  an  excellent  port, 
called  Trabuccato,  (trd book-kdto.) 

ASIK.  See  Asekr. 

ASIRMTNTAR.  d-seer-min-tdrt,  an  active  volcano  in  the 
island  of  Onekotan.  or  Amakootan,  one  of  the  most  northerly 
of  the  Koorile  Islands;  lat.  49°  40'  N.,  Ion.  155°  8'  E. 

ASK.  dsk,  or  ASEK,  ds'ek,  a town  of  Persia,  province  of 
Mazanderan.  at  the  S.K.  foot  of  Mount  Demavend,  in  a nook 
shut  in  by  its  spurs,  5900  feet  above  the  sea.  and  60  miles  S.W. 
of  Saree.  It  is  said  to  comprise  from  10(^0  to  1500  houses,  and 
is  the  principal  of  72  villages  within  tha  district  of  Larijan. 

ASK  A LON,  See  Ascalon. 

ASKE.4T0N,  as-kd/ton,  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  Limerick,  on  the  Deel,  2 miles  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Shannon,  and  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Limerick.  The  Deel 
is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  60  tons. 

AS'KKRN  or  ASK  ERNE,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  West  Riding,  7 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Doncaster,  and  re- 
sorted to  by  visitors  for  the  sake  of  its  sulphur  baths. 

ASKERSUND,  ds'ker-soond',  a town  of  Sweden,  27  miles 
S.W.  of  Orebro,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Lake  Wetter.  Pop. 
871.  It  has  a port,  and  an  active  trade  in  grain,  fish,  and 
tobacco. 

AS/KERSWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

ASK  HAM,  ask'am,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Westmore- 
land. 

ASK  II  AM  BR  YtAN,  a parish  and  township  of  England,  co. 
of  York. 

ASK  HAM  RICHARD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

ASKilE,  (Askoe.)  dsk'-d'eh,  a small  island  of  Denmark,  in 
the  Creat  Belt.  2 miles  off  the  N.  coast  of  Laaland.  Lat.  54° 
54' 17"  N.,  Ion.  110  29'  40"  E. 

ASKHIIGG,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

ASLA,  isffa,  or  ASSELA,  tisAseh-ia'.  a villageof  Algeria.  149 
miles  S.  of  Oran.  Lat.  33°  32'  N. ; Ion.  0°  30'  IV.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a small  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  waters  the 
little  gardens  that  compose  the  principal  riches  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

ASLAOKBY,  asffak-be,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ASLACTON,  as'lak-ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

ASLACTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Notts.  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  was  born  here  in  1489. 

ASMANSIlAUSENorASSMANNSIIAUSEN.dstirJr.s-hdwb 
zen,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of 
tile  Rhine.  2 miles  N.W.  of  Rudesheim. 

ASMILDKLOSTER.  ^s-mild-klos'ter,  a village  of  Den- 
mark. in  North  Jutland,  on  the  E.  side  of  Viborg  Lake. 

ASNA^  See  Esneh. 

ASNl  ERES,  ds'ne-aiR',  the  name  of  several  villages  of 
France:  one  of  which,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Seine,  ar- 
rondissement  of  St.  Dennis,  and  about  4 miles  from  Paris, 
forms  a station  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to  St.  Germain. 
The  Versailles  Railroad  here  bi-anches  off  to  the  left,  and 
the  Rouen  Railway  to  the  light. 

AS'l.  d6so,  or  ASONE,  d-.sotnA.  (anc.  Af^ofna,)  a river  of 
Central  Italy,  enters  the  Adriatic  7 miles  S.E.  of  Fermo, 
after  a cour.se  of  30  miles. 

AS  )LA,  d-so^li,  a fortified  town  of  Northern  Italy,  19 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Mantua,  capital  of  the  district,  on  the 
Chiese.  Pop.  4000,  with  manufactories  of  silk  twist. 

AS  )LO.  i-soffo.  a fortified  town  of  Northern  Italy.  19 
miles  N W.  of  Treviso.  Pop.  3400.  It  is  a very  ancient 
place,  and  has  several  Roman  antiquities. 

ASGPIL  See  Azof. 

ASOPG.  ^-so'po.  or  ASO'PUS,  a river  of  Greece,  depart- 
ment of  Thebes,  rises  S.  of  Thebes,  flows  eastwaird.  and  en- 
ters the  Channel  of  Euboea,  23  miles  E.  of  'Thebes;  length, 
about  21  miles. 

ASPALAG.V,  as-pa-lah'ga ? a small  village  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  Gadsden  co..  Florida,  about  45  miles  N.W.  of 'Tallahassee. 

AS'P/  LL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

ASIM  f'KIA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

ASPE  Is'pY  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  17  miles  W.  of 
AUc,ant<^.  Ilesides  flour  mills,  there  are  here  18  oil  mills.  5 
soap  factories,  and  10  brandy  distilleries.  The  commerce 
consist^  !hiefly  of  oil,  wine,  and  brandy.  Pop.  6744. 

ASPE  Isp.  a valley  of  France,  department  of  Basses-Py- 
r6nees  extending  about  27  miles  from  S.  to  N.,  from  Mount 
Aspe  to  the  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees,  near  Oleron. 

AS'PI  DEN.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

AS'PFNGROVE,  a post-office  of  Pittsylvania  co..  Virginia. 

AS'l‘1  NtiROVE,  a post-office  of  Calhoun  co.,  Florida. 

AS'PFNWALL,  a post-office  of  Charlotte  co..  Virginia. 

ASPEREN.  ds'p:\-ren.a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  South 
[loRard,  on  the  Linge,  20  miles  E.  by  N.of  Dort.  Pop.  1127. 

ASI’KRG.  Ir'jiJro,  or  ASBERG.  a towui  of  WUrtemberg. 
circle  o'*  Neckar,  8 miles  N.  of  Stuttgart,  on  the  railway 
fj-om  Stuttgart  to  Hellbronn.  Pop.  1500.  Near  it  is  the  cas- 
tle of  H ,hen-Asperg,  on  a steep  I'ock. 

\SPFRN  or  GROSS  ASPERN.  gioce  3s'pern.  a village  of 
Austria  5 miles  E.N.E.  of  I'lenna.  celebrated  for  a battle 
fought  Mav  2l8t  and  22d,  1809,  between  the  French  under 
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Napoleon  and  the  Austrians  under  the  Archduke  Charles, 
in  which  the  former  suffered  severe  losses. 

AS  PET,  ds'pat,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Haute 
Gan-one.  50  miles  S.W.  of 'Toulouse.  Pop.  2573. 

ASPHALTITES,  LAKE.  See  De.vd  Se.v. 

ASPIMVALL,  an  important  .seaport  of  Central  America, 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  49 
mile.s  from  Panama  on  the  Pacific,  about  2000  u)ile.s  from 
New  York,  and  nearly  equidishnt  from  San  Francisco  and 
Valparaiso,  being  about  3300  miles  fiom  each  place.  The 
harbor  here  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast;  it  has  a depth  of 
water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships,  and  anchorage  ground 
to  accommodate  half  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Aspinw'all  is  the  great  thoroughtare.  and  principal  entre)i6t 
between  the  Atlantic  States  and  California.  It  has  semi- 
monthly communication  both  with  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  by  the  independent  line  of  steamers  and  by  the 
Pacific  mail  line,  a steamer  .sailing  from  New  Y’ork  on  the 
5th  and  2()th  of  each  month,  and  from  San  Francisco  on  the 
1st  and  15th.  British  mail  steamers  have  a landing  here, 
and  also  on  the  opposite  side  at  Panama,  the  British  mail 
being  transported  across  he  Isthmus  at  this  point.  A 
railroad  49  miles  in  length,  connecting  Aspinwall  with  Pa- 
nama, (on  the  oppo.site  .side  of  the  isthmus,)  was  opened 
February  17,  1855.  'The  unavoidable  detention  hitherto  ex- 
perienced by  persons  arriving  at  Panama  or  Aspinwall  is 
thus  obviated,  and  the  tedious  process  of  cro.ssing  the 
isthmus  with  mules,  is  exchanged  for  a comfortable  trip  by 
railway.  A large  depot  has  been  built  near  the  centre  of 
the  town  ; the  track  communicates  with  the  whai  f at  which 
the  steamers  land.  Aspinwall  is  well  supplied  with  hotels, 
one  of  which  has  accommodations  for  6i)0  visitors.  A news- 
paper has  recently  been  established  here.  'This  town  was 
founded  about  1850,  by  the  well-known  enterprising  mer- 
chant whose  name  it  bears;  and,  in  May,  1855,  it  is  estimated 
to  contain  25UU  inhabitanls. 

ASPLEY-GUIlSE,  asp^lee-ghiz,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Bedford. 

ASPRIERES.  Ss'pre-aiRt,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Aveyron,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Villefranche.  Pop.  1464. 

ASPROMONTE,  is-pro-montt<i.  a town  of  the  Sardinian 
States.  6 miles  N.  of  Nice.  Pop.  1500. 

ASPROPO'TAMO,  ^s-pro-pot/d-mo.  (i.  e.  “White  Fiver;” 
anc.  Acheln^m.)  the  largest  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
rises  near  Mezzovo  in  Albania,  flow’s  S.S.IV.,  .separating 
Acarnania  on  the  IV.  from  Eurytania.  Thessaly,  and  ..Eto- 
lia  on  the  E.,  and  enters  the  Ionian  Sea  (Mediterranean)  15 
miles  W.  of  Missolonghi:  length.  100  miles.  On  the  Greek 
frontier  it  receives  the  Platanies.  immediately  after  which 
it  is  crossed  by  the  bridge  of  Korakos,  180  feet  in  length. 

ASG’ULL.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

ASPUZI,  ds-poo'zeet.  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  ol 
Marash.5milesS. ofMalateeyeh.lt  is  surrounded  by  gaidens 
and  orchards,  and  is  re.sorted  to  as  a summer  residence  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Malateeyeh. 

ASSAB.  (ds'sdl/,)  B.\y  of,  in  Abyssinia,  about  40  miles 
N.W.  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-lMandeb. 
Lat.  12°  55'  N.;  Ion.  42°  45'  E.  It  is  16  miles  in  length,  and 
upwards  of  5 in  width. 

AS'SABET,  a small  stream  near  the  centre  of  IMassachu- 
.setts.  ri.ses  in  Worcester  co..  and  running  N.E..  unites  with 
the  Sudbury  at  Concord  to  form  the  Concord  Fiver. 

ASSABE'i’,  a thriving  post-village  of  Sudbury  township, 
Middlesex  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Assabet  River,  afford- 
ing valuable  water-])Ower.  and  on  a branch  of  the  Fitch- 
burg Railroad,  about  22  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Brston.  It  has  a 
church,  a store,  a carpet  factory,  and  a large  buildiiig  in 
which  are  annually  packed  about  40,000  tons  of  ice,  taken 
from  Factory  Pond. 

ASSACA,  i.s-sii'ki.  a province  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  with  a town  of  the  same  name,  5 miles  W.  of  Fort 
Orange.  Pop.  estim.ated  at  2000  men. 

ASSAL.  ^s'sdl'.  an  extensive  salt  lake  of  Eastern  Africa, 
25  njiles  S.W.  of  Tajoora.  about  lat.  11°  40'  N..  and  Ion.  42° 
40'  E.  It  is.  according  to  DTIericourt.  upwards  of  760  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  of  an  oval  form ; 8 miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S..  and  about  4 miles  in  breadth  The 
shores  aie  coveted  with  a thick  salt  crust  resembling  ice, 
which  in  most  places  rests  on  the  ground,  the  waters  hav- 
ing subsided;  the  incrustation  is  frequently  found  to  bo 
about  half  a foot  thick.  Numerous  caravans  from  Abys- 
sinia resort  to  this  lake,  to  carry  away  the  salt. 

AS'SAM'  or  ASAM.  a large  district  or  country  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rrahmapoolia, 
between  lat.  25°  45'  and  28°  15'  N..  and  Ion.  90°  35'  and  90° 
50'  E.  Its  limits,  however,  e.specially  on  the  E..  are  not 
well  defined;  but  its  extreme  length  may  be  estimated  at 
400  miles,  with  a breadth  varying  from  40  to  70  miles; 
area,  about  22.000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  by  thti  Brah- 
mapootra into  three  parts:  Outerkole.  commeheiidiiig  the 
province  on  the  N.of  that  river:  Decca  n cole,  comp?  chon  d- 
Ing  those  on  the  S.:  and  the  Majuli  or  Great  I.sland.  formed 
by  the  separation  of  the  stream  into  two  Lram-hes.  named 
the  Lohit  and  the  Dlhlng.  It  is  otherwise  divided  Into 
Camroop,  Assam  Proper,  and  Sodiya;  or  Lower.  Middle,  and 
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Upper  Assam.  The  country  has  the  appearance  of  a perfect 
flat,  studded  over  with  little  conical  jireen  hills,  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  level  plains  to  the  height  of  from  ’200  to 
7lH)  feet,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  lofty  mountains.  It 
contains  several  extensive  tracts  of  well-cultivated  land, 
among  which  are  some  districts  of  pidmitive  soil  above  the 
reach  of  inundation,  and  suited  for  crops  of  all  kinds. 
Though  the  country  i.s  generally  swampy,  and  inter.sected 
with  half-tilled  channels  and  stagnant  lakes,  yet  in  the  dry 
season  it  is  very  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  amply  re- 
pays any  labor  and  expen.se  bestowed  upon  it.  The  soil  is, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  of  rich  black  mould,  though 
occasionally  of  red  stiff  clay. 

Assam  h;is  no  fewer  than  Cl  rivers,  of  which  37  flow  from 
the  northern,  and  24  from  the  southern  mountiiins.  Of 
the  former  the  principal  is  the  Brahmapootra.  Gold  is 
found  in  nearly  all  the  mountain  streams  that  flow  into 
the  Brahmapootra,  and  also  in  the  latter  liver  itself.  But 
the  best  is  found  in  the  most  winding  waters  with  the 
strongest  currents.  Iron  abounds  in  most  of  the  hill  coun- 
tries. Coal  has  been  discovered  in  several  places,  and  lime- 
stone and  shell-lime  are  found  in  con.sideralffe  quantities. 
There  are  also  mines  of  precious  stones,  and  several  amber- 
mines,  which  are  wrought  with  considerable  advantage.  In 
the  Naga  Hills  are  numerous  brine-springs,  and  petroleum 
is  tbund  in  small  (luantities  in  some  parts  of  Upper  As.sam. 

Very  violent  storms  are  frequent  during  April,  May,  and 
June,  accompanied  with  tremendous  thunder  and  light- 
ning, hail  showers,  and  torrents  of  rain.  The  rainy  season 
lasts  six  months,  commencing  in  April  and  ending  in  Octo- 
ber. During  this  .season  one  universal  deluge  prevails,  and 
all  the  tabors  of  the  field  ase  neces.sarily  suspended. 

Bice  is  the  principal  crop;  sugar-cane  grows  well,  but 
does  not  attract  much  attention.  31ustard,  cotton,  and 
opium  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  tea-tree,  which 
grows  wild  on  the  mountains  in  great  abundance,  has  be- 
come an  important  article  of  cultivation  and  commerce. 
Coffee,  in  its  natural  state,  al.so  grows  luxuriantly,  but 
attracts  little  attention,  and  is.  in  conseciuence,  not  vei’y 
fruitful.  The  betel-nut  palm  is  cultivated  to  a large  extent 
about  most  villages.  Fruit-trees,  with  very  few  except  iosis, 
do  not  thrive  in  Assam.  The  ratan  grows  wild  throughout 
the  country,  and  even  forms  impenetrable  jungles.  The 
plantain  grows  abundantly  on  most  of  the  hills.  India- 
rubber,  or  caoutchouc,  is  an  indigenous  production  of  As- 
sam. but  is  inferior  to  the  American.  Many  valuable  gums 
are  found  in  the  forests,  including  gum-copal;  and  fig-trees 
form  a large  proportion  of  the  vegetation. 

Wild  elephants  are  numerous,  moving  about  in  large 
herds:  and  the  densest  parts  of  the  forests  are  inhabited  by 
the  rhinoceros.  Tigers,  leopards,  bears,  and  buffaloes  also 
abound.  Wild  hogs  and  wild  game  are  numerous,  but 
poultry  is  scarce.  Porcupines,  flying  squirrels,  iguana,  ot- 
tei-s.  pangolin,  civet-cat,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  monkeys 
and  snakes,  are  common  to  the  country.  The  white  ant  is 
very  destructive.  Crocodiles  swarm  in  all  parts  of  the 
Brahmapootra,  and  tortoises  are  also  numerous. 

There  are  few  manufactures  in  Assam,  and.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  potters  and  coppersmiths,  all  kinds  of  artisans 
are  brought  from  other  parts  of  India.  There  are  three 
different  qualities  of  silk  made,  called,  respectively.  Path, 
Moonga.  and  Judy;  the  first  is  a fine  and  costly  fabric; 
the  others  are  of  an  inferior  description.  Large  quantities 
of  lac  are  prepared  for  export.  There  is  little  or  no  trade. 
What  there  is  consists  in  exchanging  salt  for  lac.  gold-dust, 
and  ivory.  Nankins,  silks,  lacquered  and  china  w^are.  lead, 
copper,  and  silver  are  imported  from  China  and  Burmab. 

The  towns  of  Assam  are  numerous,  but  are  composed  of 
long,  straggling  ranges  of  huts,  which  scarcely  deserve  the 
uame  of  towns.  The  country  contains  many  ancient  tem- 
ples, and  several  large  and  substantijil  causeways.  Pop.  in 
183fi,  ( 02.,o0().  Assam  was  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Bur- 
me.se  in  I82t),  and  is  subdivided  into  three  di.stricts:  chief 
towns.  Ghergong,  Joorhath.  and  Goahati.  Brahmini.sm 
has  superseded  Boodhism  in  this  province. — Adj.  and 
inhab..  Assamese,  as'sameev/. 

AS8AMAKE11.  as-sd-mi'reh,  a large  village  of  Western 
Africa,  on  the  Niger,  about  lar.  5°  58  N.;"lv.n.  6°  45'  E. 
Cam-wood  abounds  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  a staple  article  of 
commerce. 

AS'SAMOO'NICK,  a post-office  of  Southampton  co.,  Vir- 
gin «a 

A8SARL0,  ^s-saaffo,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
iloom-Elee  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maritza.  N.W.  of  Adrian- 
jple. 

ASSATCIITNSKAYA  or  ASSATCHTNSK A.TA  SOPKA, 
is-.sdt-chin-skPyd  sop'kd,  an  active  volcano  in  Kamtchatka. 
Lat.  .52'^  2'  N.:  Ion.  157°  43'  E. 

ASSAY  E or  ASSYE.  ds-sP,  a small  town  of  Ilindostan, 
province  vf  Berar.  in  the  Nizam’s  dominion.s,  28  miles  N.  of 
Jaulnah,  .t  is  memorable  as  the  place  where  the  Duke  of 
W’ellington  (then  General  Wellesley)  commenced  his  career 

victory,  September  23,  1803,  by  defeating,  with  4500  men, 
the  combined  forces  of  Scindia  and  the  Nagpoor  llaja, 
aiuoiuiting  flu  30-000  men 
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ASSCIIE.  See  Asche, 

ASSEN,  ds'sen,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  th# 
province  of  Drenthe,  on  the  lloorn-diep,  15^  miles  S.  of 
Groningen.  I’op.  2500.  It  has  a gymnasium,  and  trade  in 
stone  and  peat,  and  communicates  with  the  Zuyder  Zee,  by 
the  Smilder  Canal. 

ASSEN  DELFT,  ds'sgn-d?lft',  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  North  Holland.  0^  miles  N.W.  of  Amsterdam.  Pep.  2711. 

ASSEN EDE,  ds-seiPy-deh,  or  ASSENDE,  ds'sftxd',  a vil 
lage  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ea.st  Flanders.  12^  miles  N.N.E 
of  Ghent.  Pop.  with  commune,  3084,  with  woollen  and 
cotton  manufactures,  dye  and  soap  works,  and  brewerie.s. 

ASSEN  HEIM,  d.s'sgn-hime',  a tow  n of  Germany,  in  lle.v 
se-Darmstadt,  province  of  Ober  Hessen,  on  the  Nidda,  14 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Frankfort,  with  a castle  of  the  Count  of 
Solms-Bbdelheim.  Pop.  7*  4. 

ASSEN  S,  ds'sems,  a maritime  town  of  Denmark,  i.sland  of 
Funen,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Odense,  with  a small  harbor  on 
the  Little  Belt,  w hich  is  the  ordinary  port  for  the  traffic 
betw'een  Funen  and  Sleswick.  Pop.  2700. 

ASSEKIA,  d.s-sA-ree'd.  or  PODGK.\JE,  a town  of  Dalma- 
tia, with  ruins  which  show  that  it  has  once  been  a splendid 
city.  It  i.s  the  As/.sia  of  Ptolemy. 

ASSEY,  as'.see.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Meath. 

ASSIN,  as'seen',  a small  state  in  the  Ashantee  territory, 
on  the  Amissa. 

ASSIN  EE.ls'see'nee^  a river  and  village  of  Guinea,  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Africa. 

AS^SINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

ASSINHBGIN,  a large  river  of  North  America,  within 
the  Hud.son’s  Bay  territory,  which,  after  a sinuous  coui.se 
of  about  480  miles,  having  been  previously  joined  about  lat. 
50°  by  the  Bed  Blver,  flows  into  the  S.W.  end  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg. It  gives  its  name  to  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Sioux 
nation,  residing  in  the  W.  part  of  North  America,  near  the 
Rocky  31ountains. 

ASSINIE,  d.s'se'nee/.  a country  of  Africa.  Upper  Guinea, 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  French  took 
possession  of  a part  of  this  coast,  and  founded  a factory  on 
the  river  G.iboon  orAssinie  in  1843. 

ASSIS'CUNK  CREEK.  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey,  falls 
into  the  Delaware  River  a little  above  Burlington. 

ASSISI,  d-see'see,  a town  of  Italy,  state  of  Umbria,  13 
miles  S.E.  of  Perugia.  Pop.  6000.  It  is  pictures(iuely 
situated  on  a steep  hill,  r.urrounded  by  battlemented  walls 
and  a long  line  of  a(iueducts.  Its  churches  are  adorned 
with  early  specimens  of  Italian  painting.  The  cathedral  i? 
a structure  of  the  eleventh  century.  There  are  20  other 
churche.s.  and  12  monasteries  for  mendicant  friars.  Assisi 
has  been  a bishop  s see  ever  since  a.d.  240.  It  has  manu- 
fiictures  of  needles  and  files. 

ASSMANNSHAUSEN.  See  Asm.vnshausen. 

ASSG,  ds'so,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  8 miles  N.E.  of 
Como. 

ASSO,  a tow'u  and  fort,  N.W,  coast  of  the  island  of  Cepha- 
lonia,  15  miles  N.  o*’ Argostoli. 

ASSilFOGDAH,  ds-s,''-foo'ddh.  a town  of  the  Fool  ah  coun 
try.  West  .Africa,  about  lat.  10°  25'  N.,  Ion.  2°  35'  E.  The 
natives  are  Mohammedans.  Pop.  12,000. 

ASSilOR,  ASSGUR,  or  ASSUK.  as'soor',  a town  of  Nubi.a, 
kingdom  of  Dongola.  on  the  Nile,  about  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Meroe,  celebrated  for  the  numbers  of  its  pyramids. 

ASSOUAN.  ASSOWAX.  or  ES-SOUA.X^  See  Asswax. 

ASSU  A PMOUSSQl  N,  ds'sw^^I)'moos'i•5w5^■G^a  lake  inCanada 
East.  Lat.  49°  22'  N.;  Ion.  73°  55'  W.  It  is  from  8 to  10 
miles  in  length,  and  alrout  4 in  breadth. 

ASSU  AY.  See  .\suay. 

ASSUMPTION. as-sump'shun,oneofthe  Ladrone  Tsland.s, 
Pacific  Ocean.  Lat,  19°  41'  N.:  Ion.  145°  27'  E. ; and  10  miles 
in  circuit.  Altitude  of  summit,  2026  feet. 

ASSU.MPTION.  one  of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  Indian 
Ocean.  Lat,  9°  46'  S.;  Ion.  4i.°  34'  E. 

ASSUMPTION,  a village  and  river  of  Canada  East.  The 
river  joins  the  St.  Lawrence.  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  31ontreal, 
having  passed  the  village  of  Assumption,  8 miles  above  their 
confluence. 

ASSUMP'TION,  tSp.  Asuncion,  d-soon-se-6nt.  Port.  As- 
sunipQdo.  ^s-sn,)m-saV(.\G.)  a city  of  South  America  capital 
of  the  state  of  Paraguay,  on  a height  on  the  Paraguay,  t 5C 
miles  N.  of  Buenos  .\yres.  Lat.  25°  18'  S.;  Ion.  57°  30" 
W.  Founded  in  15.35  by  a colony  of  Spaniards,  and  though 
oiiginally  but  a small  fort,  from  its  advantageous  position  it 
became  in  a few  years  a city  of  some  importance.  It  has  5 
churches,  a cathedral,  built  in  1845,  and  dedicated  to  Awes* 
tra  S h'lrii  dt>  la  Asuncion,  a government  palace,  a house  ol 
representatives,  a public  library,  a custom-house,  a mili- 
tary hospital,  and  a college.  The  city  was  much  improved 
during  the  rule  of  the  dictator  Francia.  'I’he  houses  are 
generally  built  of  brick,  one  story  high,  and  covered  with 
tiles.  Some  of  the  .streets  are  paved;  ;ind.  on  the  whole, 
the  place  presents  a neat  and  cleanly  appearance.  The  in- 
habit.ints  carry  on  a considerable  trade  in  tobacco,  hides, 
mandioca.  cedar  planks,  and  especially  in  yrrba  mate,  or 
Paraguay  tea,  grown  abundantly  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, and  exported  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Tucuman,  Chili,  Peru, 
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and  other  parts  of  South  America.  The  government  has 
prol.thitfd  the  export  of  rosewood  and  other  valualile  kinds 
jf  M'oods.  The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  climate  healthy;  the 
adjacent  country  is  fertile,  and  abounds  in  rich  pastures. 
Wheat,  maize,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  mandioca.  and  pota- 
toes are  exiensively  cultivated,  and  honey  and  wax  are  pro- 
luci'd  in  abundance.  Pop.  about  12000. 

AS.SUMl’lTO.X,  a parish  in  the  S.K.  part  of  Louisiana, 
jontains  320  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Gran,!  River,  and  intersected  by  Rayou  La  Fourche,  de- 
rivid  from.  Mississippi  River.  The  surftrce  is  nearly  level, 
ihe  soil  is  alluvial  and  fertile.  In  1850  it  produced  930.185 
gallons  of  molasse.s.  a qi/antity  greater  than  was  produced 
by  any  county  or  parish  in  the  United  States  except  Iber- 
ville, Louisiana.  Lake  Verret,  which  is  situated  in  this 
parish,  is  about  10  miles  long  and  3 miles  wide.  Bayou  La 
Fourche  is  navigated  by  steamboats.  Capital,  Assumption 
Co7irt  House  Pop.  15,379  ; ot  whom  7283  were  free,  and  80»0 
slaves. 

ASSU5IPTT0X,  a post-village  in  the  central  part  of  As- 
sumption parish,  on  the  IV.  side  of  Bayou  La  Fourche, 
about  38  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

A.S'SUNPIXK,  or  AS'SA.NPIXK  CREEK,  of  Xew  .Jersey, 
rises  in  the  W.  part  of  Monmouth  co.,  and  flowing  first 
north-westerly  and  then  south-westerly,  falls  into  the  Dela- 
rt'are  at  Trenton. 

ASSWA.X,  ASSOUAN,  or  ASSUAN,  3s-swan^  a small 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  re- 
markable for  its  commerce,  its  picturesque  situation,  and 
I he  monuments  of  antiquity  which  are  found  in  its  neigh- 
torhood.  Close  to  it.  on  the  south,  may  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  the  town  built  by  the  Arabs  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Syene.  Near  it  are  extensive  granite  quarries.  Lat.  24°  5' 
N.:  Ion.  32°  55'  E. .Vdj.  and  inhab.,  Assw.vxee,  as-swaiPee. 

AS'SYNT,  a very  exten.sive  maritime  parish  of  Scotland. 
CO.  of  Sutherland.  In  this  district  the  Marquis  of  Montrose 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 

ASSYRIA,  a.s-.sir'e-a.  a name  which  is  usually  appro- 
priated to  the  first  of  what  are  known  as  the  four  great  em- 
pires of  the  world,  but  which  in  geography  is  more  correctly 
confined  to  what  was  called  Assyria  Proper,  and  nearly  cor- 
responds with  the  modern  Koordistan,  Its  capital  was 
Nineveh,  of  which  the  ancient  ruins  may  still  be  traced, 
(see  Ni.neveh;)  but  though  it  had  many  other  important 
cities,  even  the  sites  of  the  greater  number  are  unknown. 

.\dj.  and  inhab.  Assyiu.vn.  as-sir'e-an. 

ASSYR'I.V,  a post-oflice  of  Barry  co.,  Michigan, 

ASTA  POMI’EIA,  See  Asti. 

.\ST.'VBEL  SIIER.M  .\.\TAR.  as-t^bel  .sheRm  dn'taR/,or 
ISr.VBL  AXT.\R,  i.s-td'b'l  an'taW,  a town  of  Arabia,  in 
llejaz.  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Lat.  2ti°  24'  N.  Near  it 
US  a good  aiu'hor  station,  in  a deep  bay  formed  in  coral  rocks. 

ASl'-VB  )R.\S.  a river  of  Nubia.  See  Atuar.u. 

AST.VFFORT,  ds'tdf'foR',  a town  of  France,  Lot-et-Gar- 
rone.  on  the  Gers.  9 miles  S.E.  of  Agen. 

ASTAR.V,  ds'td-rd/,  a frontier  town  of  Russia,  government 
■)f  Georgia,  province  of  Shirvan,  upon  the  river  Astara. 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Persia,  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  its  outlet  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

A ST  BURY,  astfiier-e,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

ASTELL’S  fasHeliz')  ISL.VXD,  off  the  X.  coast  of  Australia. 
N.AV.  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

ASTE.N'  or  ASTHE.N,  dsffen.  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  North  Brabant.  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Eindhoven.  It  is  a 
large,  beautiful  village.  Pop.  2800. 

ASTER.\B.^D.  See  Astr.arad. 

ASTER  BY.  a.sffer-be,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ASTFELD.  dst'fMt.  a village  of  Germany,  Brunswick,  in 
the  district  and  vicinity  of  VV'olfenbUttel,  in  the  Harz 
Mountains. 

AST'H.VLL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford.  | 

ASTI.  d.sffee.  (anc.  A.v'ta  Pompefia,)  a.  city  in  the  Sardinian 
States,  government  of  Alessandria,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Asti,  near  the  Tanaro,  and  on  the  Turin  and  Genoa  Rail-  i 
wav.  354  miles  E.S.E.  of  I'uiiji.  The  town  is  surrounded  ' 
with  decaying  walls,  formerly  celebrated  for  their  100 
towers,  although  few  of  these  now  remain.  It  is  in  general 
b.adlv  nuilt.  although  it  contains  many  noble  mansions: 
the  streets  are  wide,  but  little  freciuented.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a bisliop.  suffragan  to  Turin,  has  a royal  college,  a court  of 
justice,  a school  of  jurisprudence,  and  a theological  .semi- 
nary a rich,  picturesque  building.  The  original  cathedral 
fell  in  1 ’>23).  and  was  replaced  shortly  thereafter  by  the  pre- 
sent fine  venerable  Gothic  building,  in  which  are  numerous 
dne  p.dntings.  Be.«ides  the  cathedral,  there  are  other  throe 
fine  (hurches  in  .Vsti.  which,  moreover.  possess('s  a printing 
office,  can-ied  on  continuously  since  its  establishment  in 
1479.  There  are  likewise  in  the  town  several  mills  for 
spinning  silk,  ami  several  silk  manufactories:  but  it  has 
otherwise  little  trade,  and  no  great  ajipearance  of  jirosperity. 
The  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  su|)i)ly  the  best  wines  prev 
duced  in  I’iedmont.  and  a considerable  tinde  is  carried  on  in 
them.  Altieri  was  born  here  in  the  year  1749.  Asti  is  a 
town  of  high  antiquity,  having  been  in  existence  long 
previous  to  b.  c.  4u0,  when  it  was  devastated  by  the 
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Gauls.  It  subsequently  formed  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
and  was  afterwards  again  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  but  vvas 
rebuilt  by  Pompey  the  Great.  After  a series  of  vicissitudes, 
extending  through  many  centuries,  and  including  many 
sanguinary  visitations,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
with  whom  it  remained  till  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  it  pas.sed  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  to  whose  dominions  it  is  still  attached.  Pop.  20.239. 

ASTLEY.  asfflee,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

ASTLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVarwick,  4 miles 
M'.S.W.  of  Nuneaton.  The  church  is  very  ancient;  and  the 
castle,  once  the  abode  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  father  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  is  still  habitable. 

ASTLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

ASTLEY-AB'BOTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

AS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

ASTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

ASTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 
The  poet  Mason  was  rector  of  this  parish. 

AS'L'ON,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1671. 

AS'TON- A ROBOTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

ASTON-BLANK,  a paiLsh  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

AS'TON-BOT'TERELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

AS'TON-CAN'TLOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M arwick. 

AS'TON-CLIN'T ON,  a parish  of  Engiand,  co.  of  Bucks. 

AS'TON-FLAM'VILLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lei- 

AS'TON-ING'IIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

ASTON-LE-WALLS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampeon. 

ASTON,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

AS'TON-ROMOANT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

AS'TON-SAND'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 
Scott,  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  was  rector 
of  tbi’<  parish. 

AS'TON-SOM'ERVILLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. The  manor  has  belonged  to  the  Somerville  family 
for  upwards  of  six  centuries. 

ASTON,  STEEPLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

ASTON-sub-EDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 

AS'TON-TIR'ROLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

ASTON-upon-TRENT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Derby. 

ASfrONYILLE',  a village  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Lycoming  Creek,  about  18  miles  N.  of  M'illiamsjiort.  It 
has  mines  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  vicinity,  and  an  iron 
furnace  in  operation. 

AS'TOR  or  ilASARA,  hd'sd'rd',  a river  and  fort  of  Central 
.\sia.  the  river  a tributary  of  the  Indus  N.of  the  Himalaya.s, 
joining  it  after  a north-westward  course;  the  fort  is  situated 
on  it,  in  lat.  35°  16'  N.;  Ion.  74°  44'  E. 

ASTOR.  a village  of  Brown  co.,  M'isconsin,  at  the  S.W.  end 
of  Green  Bay. 

ASTORG.Y,  ds-toR/gd.  (anc.  Astufrica  AugusUa,)  a walled 
town  in  Spain.  26  miles  M'.S.M’.  of  Leon,  on  the  Tuerto.  Pop. 
3Ul)l).  It  has  an  old  castle,  and  fortifications  in  ruins,  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  convents,  manufactories  of  liiien.cloth.  and 
yarn,  and  .some  Roman  antbiuities.  Near  it  is  the  Lake  of 
Sanabria.  with  the  insular  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Benavente. 

ASTgRI.Y,  as-to're-a,  a post-village  of  Queeu’s  co.  New 
York,  on  Hallett’s  cove,  just  below’  Hurl  Gate,  about  6 miles 
from  New  York  city.  It  contains  several  churches  and  50C 
inhabitants. 

ASTORIA,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois,  about  18 
miles  S.M'.  of  Lewistown.  the  county-seat,  contains  a fiw 
stores,  &c.  The  adjacent  land  is  highly  productive,  forming 
part  of  the  valley  of  Illinois  River. 

AS'l'ORl  A.  a post-village  of  M'right  co.,  Missouri,  96  miles 
S.  of  .lefferson  City. 

ASTORIA,  a posUvillage  and  port  of  entry  in  Clatsop  co., 
Oregon,  on  the  S.  side  of  Columbia  River,  about  ten  milis 
from  its  mouth.  It  was  formerly  an  important  depot  of  the 
fur  trade,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  its  founder,  John 
Jacob  Astor.  A cu-itom-hou.^e  is  being  erected  here. 

ASTR.\BAD,  ils'trd-bad'.  (anc.  //ymi'wia,)  ASTER AB.\D, 
ds'-ter-i4-bad',  a city  of  Persia,  capital  of  a })rovinco  of  its  own 
name,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  N.  slope  of  the  Elbrooz 
r:inge  and  on  a small  stream  which  falls  into  Astrixbad  Bay 
in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  Caspian,  about  20  miles  below.  It  has 
a circuit  of  about  3 miles:  and  is  surrounded  by  a dry  ditch 
and  a mud  wall,  which,  though  once  lofty  and  flanked  by 
numerous  towers,  has  mouldered  down  to  an  earthen 
mound,  on  which  a low  parapet,  loop-holed  for  musketry, 
has  been  erected.  A great  part  of  the  towm  is  in  ruins,  but 
the  parts  still  standing  have  a lively  or  picture.sque  ap- 
pearance. The  large  extent  of  open  space  within  the  t')wn, 
generally  planted  or  laid  out  in  fine  gardens,  is  one  of  its 
peculiar  and  most  attractive  features.  None  of  the  build- 
ings are  deserviiig  of  particular  notice.  The  maiiufici  ures 
are  chiefly  confined  to  a few  silk  and  cotton  stuffs:  and 
though  the  locality  seems  well  fitted  to  make  it  the  key  oi 
commerce  between  the  East  and  the  Caspian,  the  trade  ia 
inconsiderable.  'The  gi’eatest  obstacle  to  its  prosporitj , u 
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its  pestilential  atniosphere  which  has  procured  for  it  the 
ominous  surname  of  City  of  the  IMajrue.  Durinj!;  the  sum- 
mer rains,  no  inhabitant  whose  circumstances  enable  him 
to  depart,  remains  within  it.  Astrabad  is  the  birthplace  of 
Ku,jur>  the  rei.minij  family  of  Persia,  and  is  always  go- 
verned by  a royal  prince. 

ASTK.iKII.V.N.  ds-trd-kdnt.  a city  of  Russia,  capital  of  a 
covernment  of  its  own  name  on  an  elevated  island  in  the 
Volga,  about  :50  miles  from  its  embouchere  in  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Lat.  46°  2.5'  N'.;  Ion.  48°  0'  E.  It  is  irregularly  built, 
streets  crooked,  mostly  unpaved  and  dirty.  Tn  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  stands  tlie  cathedral,  from  the  towers  of 
which  a fine  view  of  the  city  is  obtained,  with  its  streets 
and  canals  bordered  bv  trees,  the  haven  covered  with  ships, 
and  of  the  broad  majestic  Volga,  with  its  beautiful  green 
islands.  There  are.  besides,  81  stone  and  3 wooden  churches 
and  15  mosques.  The  other  public  buildings  of  note  are 
the  archiepiscopal  palace,  the  government-offices,  and  the  3 
factory  halls  for  the  Russian.  .\.siatic.  and  Hindoo  dealers 
or  merchants.  Astrakhan  is  the  seat  of  a Oreek  and  Ar- 
meni.an  eccli'siastical  eparchy,  also  of  Greek  and  Armenian 
archbishoprics.  It  contains  a high  court  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  a Greek  theological  seminary,  a botanic 
garden,  a gymnasium,  and  upward  of  20  schools.  The 
manufictures  are  inconsiderable,  not  giving  employment 
to  more  than  200  working  people.  The  fisheries  form  the 
staple  trade  of  the  city,  immense  quantities  of  fish,  caviar, 
and  isinglass  being  exported  to  forei  ;n  countries.  Tn  the 
fishing  season  from  20.000  to  30,000  persons  connected  with 
the  fisheries  resort  to  the  city.  The  haven  of  Astrakhan  is 
now  so  sanded  up  as  to  leave  onlv  0 feet  depth  of  water:  so 
that  large  vessels  have  to  land  thdr  cargoes  on  an  island 
nearer  the  0asi)ian.  A few  steam  tug-boats  are  em])loyed  in 
taking  vessels  up  and  down  the  river.  Tn  1810.  three  iron 
steamers  were  started  to  ply  between  Astrakhan  and  the 
other  ports  of  the  Gaspian.  Previf)us  to  that  period,  there 
w.as  but  one  steamer  on  the  A'olga.  and  it  was  of  only  40 
horse-power.  Fresh  water  being  scarce  in  the  citv.  some 
attempts  were  lately  made  to  obtain  an  increased  supply  by 
artesia)!  wells,  but  none  was  found  at  a depth  of  400  feet. 

The  re.sident  populafion  of  the  town  in  1858  Wiis  44,790. 

Adj.  and  inhab.  .^stu.xkattvesr.  ^s-tr.i-k:ui-eezA 

ASTUAKII.W.  ^.s-trd-K'dnt.  a government  of  Ru.ssia  in 
F.urope.  on  the  \.\V.  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  between  lat. 
41°  40'  and  40°  45'  N.:  Ion.  43°  5'  and  51°  5'  E..  having  the 
Maloi  Oo7,en  for  its  V.E.  bnumlarv.  and  the  Alanitch  for  its 
S.W.  It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  eciual  parts  by  the  Volga. 
whi"h  tr.averses  it  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  Its  coast  line,  ex- 
cluding minute  seTuiosities.  is  about  520  miles  in  length,  and 
is  crowded  throughout  its  whole  extent  with  small  islands, 
rocks,  and  shifting  s.and-banks.  The  entire  length  of  the 
province  is  370  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  250.  Area  61,197 
square  miles,  or  39,166,080  Engli.sh  acres.  It  consists  whollv 
of  two  vast  steppes  or  plains,  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  Volga,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are  arid,  sterile 
desert.  The  whole  of  Astrakhan  was  at  one  period  sulv 
merged  bv  the  Caspian,  as  is  evident  from  the  saline  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  shells  it  contains.  The  soil  consists 
generally  of  mud.  salt,  and  sand  intermixed,  and  in  .some 
parts  of  extensive  salt  marshes,  rendering  it  almost  whollv 
one  wid(*  and  sterile  waste,  destitute  of  wood.  A few  fertile 
tracts  are  met  with  on  the  skirts  and  delta  of  the  Volga, 
Including  some  excellent  pastures.  Here  some  corn  is  groA\  n. 
with  some  fruits,  herds,  vines,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Salt 
lakes  and  ])')nls  are  numerous  throughout  the  province,  the 
largest  of  the  former.  Raskoochatskoe,  is  situated  E.  of  the 
Volga,  and  is  about  12  miles  in  length  and  5 in  breadth. 
The  fisheries  of  the  Volga  are  of  great  value,  no  stream  in 
the  world  being  more  abundantly  stocked  with  fish.  Many 
thousand  persons  are  employed  in  spring,  autumn,  and 
w'inter.  in  taking  fish,  chiefly  sturgeon:  from  the  roes  and 
bladder,  large  quantities  of  isinglass  and  caviare  are  manu- 
factured. 

ASTROS,  ^stfros.  or  ASTRO,  ^s'tro.  a town  of  Grwce. 
Morea.  15  miles  S.  of  Argos,  on  the  Gulf  of  Argolis.  Here 
the  second  national  congress  of  the  Greeks  was  held  in 
April.  1823. 

ASTUDTLLO.  is-too-neel'yo.  a walled  town  of  Spain,  in 
Leon.  22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ralencia.  The  public  buildings 
are  3 parish  churches,  a town-hall,  parish,  convent,  2 
well-artended  schools,  and  an  ho.spital.  Pop.  4151. 

ASTUItA.  ds-too'-r.i.  a maritime  village  of  Italy.  Pontifical 
Stites  on  a peninsula  in  the  Mediterranean,  (anc.  Jnhuln 
Jy'turce,)  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Astura.  39  miles  S.E.  of 
Rome.  It  has  a small  harbor,  and  a lofty  tower,  supposed 
I occupy  the  site  of  the  villa  of  Cicero,  and  near  which  he 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Antony,  n.o.  43.  Here  Con- 
radin.  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaun'en  family,  was  betrayed 
after  the  battle  of 'fagliacozzo.  in  1268. 

AST[JRT.\S,  .ds-too're-ds.  an  ancient  division  of  Spain,  jiow 
province  of  Oviedo.  Ovhich  see.)  formerly  the  kingdom  of 
Asturia.  and  the  only  par  t uncontiuered  by  the  Moors.  It 
was  inhabited  bv  a race  wL./  maintained  their  independence 
against  the  Cartbagioians,  but  were  subdued  by  the  Romans 
in  the  tiire  of  Augustus,  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
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pire.  Spain  was  overrun  by  the  Goths  and  Vandais,  who 
were  opposed  by  the  Asturiaiis  with  a courage  that  long 
resisted  all  their  efforts,  but  they  were  at  last  comjielled  hi 
yield.  Upon  the  Aloorish  invasion,  at  the  l-^-ginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  mountains  of  Asturia  again  became  the 
refuge  of  those  who  still  struggled  against  the  enemies  of 
Spain:  Pelayo  was  elected  king,  and  shortly  after  defeated  the 
Moors  at  Covadonga.  in  a battle  v.  hich  may  be  considered  as 
the  inauguration  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  lasted  for 
eight  centurii^s.  and  ended  in  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
Moors.  Tn  1388,  it  became  a principality,  aiid  was  ap- 
pointed appanage  of  the  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  whc 
al.so  has  the  title  of  Prince  of  Asturias.  A remarkable 
security  of  person  and  property  has  long  existed  in  this 
country:  and  one  conseqmmce  is.  that  the  pea.santry.  in- 
stead of  congregating  in  walled  towns  for  protection  live  in 
small  farms,  and  often  own  the  land  which  they  cultivate, 
'file  jiatois  spoken  by  the  peasantry  differs  from  theGalician, 
and  is  called  Rable.  'I'ravelling  in  Asturi.as  is  performed  on 
mule  or  horseback,  the  roads  being  impassable  to  car- 
riages.  Adj.  and  inhab.,  Asturian,  as-too're-jni. 

ASU.AY  or  .\SSU.\Y.  ds-soo-P.  or  ds-swp.  a dejiartment  of 
Ecuador,  length  about  6i44  miles:  breadth  about  276  miles. 
It  lies  on  the  E.  slope  and  to  the  E.  of  the  Andes,  and 
stretches  E.  over  the  immeasurable  plains  of  the  Amazon 
to  the  Orinoco  and  the  confines  of  Rrazil.  'I'he  whole  of  its 
IV.  part  is  covered  by  the  Paramo  or  desert  of  .\suay.  whence 
the  department  is  named.  'JTiis  paramo  is  a desert  mass  of 
mountains  tunning  E.  and  \V..  joining  the  two  N.  and  S. 
parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  and  forms  the  S.  boundary  of 
the  ])bPeau  of  Quito.  'I’he  department  is  watered  by  nume- 
rous streams,  all  affluents  of  the  Amazon. 

ASUNCION.  d-soon-st‘-6iP.  a town  of  the  republic  of  Vene 
zuela,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  of  Marguerite. 

ASTTNCTOX.  See  AsstTMPTioN. 

AStlV.ARRA'.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

AS'IV.ARDRY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co  of  Lincoln. 

AS1V.\T.\DA.  SeeQUERiMUA  Tsi.ands, 

ASYLUM,  a-sldum,  a post-township  of  Bradford  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Suscjmdianna  River, 
about  38  miles  N.IV.  by  N.  of  IVilkesbarre.  Pop.  1241. 

ASYLU.M.  a post-office  of  Granville  co.,  North  Carolina. 

ASYR.  See  Aseer.  ^ 

AS/i.-VLO.  ds'sd-lo',  a market-town  of  Hungary  on  the 
Theiss,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Szisko. 

ASZOD.  as^sod',  a town  of  Hungary.  22  miles  N.E.  of 
Pesth.  on  a tributary  of  the  Theiss.  Pop.  2740,  many  of 
whom  are  occupied  in  preparing  sheep-skins. 

A'l'ABAPO.  ii-td-l>3/po.  a considerable  I'iver  of  Venezuela, 
rises  in  lat.  -3°  10'  N.;  Ion.  66°  44'  IV.,  whence  it  flows  nearly 
due  IV.  for  about  70  or  80  miles:  then  turning  N.  falls  into 
the  Orinoco  at  San  Fernando:  length  about  140  miles. 
The  Atabapo  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  in  that 
part  of  the  Avorld.  Its  waters  are  dark,  clear,  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  and  singularly  cool:  and  so  great  is  their  trans- 
parency. that  the  smallest  fishes  are  distinguishable  at  the 
depth  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  the  liottom,  which  consists  of 
Avhite  quartzy  .sand,  is  usually  visible. 

AT  AC  AM. \.  S-t^-kii/mii.  a thinly  peopled  province  of  Bo- 
livia. occupying  theAvhole  of  the  .seaboard  possessed  by  that 
country,  and  extending  from  the  confines  of  Peru  to  those 
of  Chili:  length  about  290  miles:  breadth  from  the  .Andes 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  about  150  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  country.  The  former  compre- 
hends the  part  on  the  N.E.  within  the  chain  of  the  Andes; 
and  contains  some  fertile  valleys.  In  the  S.  part  is  the 
desert  of  .Atacama.  A’icuRas  and  .American  ostriches  are  nu- 
merous. The  ])rovince  yields  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron, 
salt  and  alum:  and.  in  its  upper  parts,  has  many  Avarm 
medicinal  springs.  The  volcano  of  Atacama,  18.000  feet 
high,  is  the  southernmost  of  the  Bolivian  series.  Lat.  21°  35’ 
S„  Ion.  69°  1.5'  AV. 

Al'AC.AMES.  ^-tl-k^’mfs.  a small  seaport  toAvn  of  Ecuar 
dor.  15  miles  S.AV.  of  Esmeraldas. 

ATAL.ATA.  3-t.'t-lU5.  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Beira-Baixa,  7 miles  S.  of 'fhomar.  Pop.  22u6. 

AT ALAXn'.A.  a post-office  of  Logan  co..  Illinois. 

-AT.AL.AY.A.  ii-tii-lPd.  a toAvn  of  Brazil.  15  miles  S.8.AV. 
of  .Alagoas.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alagoas  River.  Pop.  2000 

.AT.AL.AY.A.  a fort  of  Brazil.  80  miles  N.E.  of  Para,  on  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Para  River. 

ATAL.AYA,  d-td-ll'd.  a singular  town  of  the  island  of 
Canary,  near  Las  Palmas,  the  habitations  of  which  are  ex- 
cavated on  the  sides  of  Alount  St.  Antoine,  and  disposed  in 
regular  terraces.  Pop.  2000. 

AT.AR.AIPU,  d-t.d-rT-poot.  fthe  “devil’s  rock.”)  a remarka- 
ble isolated  pyramidal  granitic  peak  in  British  Guiana,  lat. 
2°  55'  N..  Ion.  58°  48'  W.  For  -350  feet  above  its  base  the 
mountain  is  wooded,  and  for  550  feet  more  it  rises  in  a pyra- 
midal form,  destitute  of  vegetation,  forming  a striking  con- 
trast to  the  luxuriant  growth  at  the  base  and  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

AT'ASCO'SA  CREEK,  I'exas.  rises  in  Bexar  co..  and.  flow- 
ing south-easterly,  enters  Rio  Frio  a few  miles  from  its 
mouth. 
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aTAUAI,  a-t6w-P,  or  TAUAI,  also  written  ATOOI  and 
A rUI,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  iat.  22'^  8'  N.,  Ion.  159° 
20'  W.,  about  240  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hawaii  or  Owyhee.  It  is 
of  an  oval  form,  40  miles  long,  and  more  than  24  miles  wide 
at  the  broadest  part.  Area,  between  600  and  700  square 
miles.  It  slopes  on  all  sides  from  an  elevated  centre  to  the 
sea,  wl  3re  it  terminates  in  a high  coast.  Numerous  wide, 
fertile,  and  cultivated  valleys  run  from  the  shore  inland. 
Pop.  1853  6,726. 

.Ar.AUN,  d-t6wn^  a decayed  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Guipuzcoa.  on  the  Argaunza,  8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Tolosa,  Pop. 
2oOO.  It  had  formerly  an  important  fortress. 

ATAX.  See  Aude. 

ATB.AItA,  dt-bd'i  i,  a territory  and  river  of  Nubia,  the  for- 
mer sometimes  called  the  island  of  Meroe,  from  its  being  par- 
tially insulated  by  the  river  Atbara  on  the  N.E.,  the  Bahr- 
el-Azrek  on  the  W.  and  S.W.,  and  the  Nile  on  the  N.VV. 
Linant  describes  it  as  a very  flat  country,  with  mountains 
scattered  here  and  there,  like  stones  placed  on  a floor.  The 
surface,  for  the  most  part,  is  thickly  covered  with  trees  and 
grass,  but  in  some  places  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Atbara  Kiver  from  Sofie,  the  point 
of  its  formation,  to  Fd-Dame'-,  (Adamer,)  where  it  joins  the 
Nile,  is  al)Out  270  miles.  This  river  is  the  AstaUoras  of 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 

ATCHA.  dt/chd,  written  also  ATCIIU,  ATCIIAM, -AT- 
ClIAK,  ATSCIIAK,  or  ASKIIA.one  of  the  Aleutian  islands 
of  the  Andrenovian  group,  Ion.  175°  W.,  about  75  miles  long 
by  10  miles  broad.  At  its  E.  point  is  a harbor,  near  which 
is  a volcano  which  throws  out  a con.sidei'able  quantity  of 
sulphur,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  there  is  a hot  spring. 
Pop.  5i)  or  60. 

ATCIl.AFALAYA  (atch-af-a-ll'a)  BAYOU,  Louisiana,  an 
outlet  of  Pied  Iliver,  commences  a few  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Pointe  Coupee  parish. 
It  flows  nearly  southward  through  Chetimaches  Lake,  and 
enters  Atchafalaya  Bay,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  whole 
length  is  estimated  at  250  miles.  The  channel  is  obstructed 
by  di'ifiwood:  but,  in  high  water,  steamboats  navigate  it 
from  the  gulf  to  its  head.  Its  name,  in  the  Indian  dialect, 
signifies  "lost  water.”  There  are  strong  rea.sous  for  believ- 
ing that  this  bayou  was  formerly  the  maiu  channel  of  lied 
Kiver. 

AT'CII  AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

ATClIr>].\.  See  Acheen. 

A’l'CH  ,"111A.  dt-ch;i'rd.  a town  of  British  India,  in  Bombay, 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  55  miles  N.  of  Goa.  It  was  formerly 
a notorious  depot  for  goods  obtained  by  piracy. 

ATCIII.VSK,  d-cheensk^  a town  of  Siberia,  government 
of  Yeniseisk,  75  miles  \V.  of  Krasnoyarsk,  on  the  Tchoolim 
(Tchulym.)  an  afliuent  of  the  Obi. 

A I'ClllNSK.  a town  of  llus.sia.  government  of  Perm,  and 
in  the  vi  inity  of  the  city  of  that  name. 

ATCTPI.S  )N',a  county  forming  the  N'.W.  extremity  of  Mi.s- 
souri.  bordering  on  Iowa  and  the  Missouri  Kiver.  has  an 
area  of  7UU  sijuiire  miles.  The  Mis.souri  separates  it  from 
Nebi-aska  on  the  W.,  the  Nodaway  forms  its  boundary  on 
the  E..  snd  it  is  intersected  by  the  Tarkeo  and  Nishnaba- 
tona  Kivers.  Capital.  Linden.  Pop.  4649;  of  whom  4590 
were  fr(‘e.  and  5tt  slaves. 

ATCHISON  CITY,  cajiital  of  Atchison  co.,  I\an.sas,on  the 
Jlissotiri  Kiver,  35  mile.s  by  water  above  Leavenworth.  Pop. 
in  1860,  2''16.  See  Appenoix. 

ATCHU.TEFF.  At-choo-zhJlT',  or  ATCIIU.  ^t'choot.  an  island 
of  Kussia.  in  the  Strait  of  Yenikale,  in  lat.  45°  15'  N.,  Ion. 
36°  40'  E. 

AT  EC  A.  i tA'k  J,  a towm  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  5 miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Catalayud  on  the  .lalon.  Pop.  3600. 

ATEE.  KL.  61  3'teU.  a town  of  North  Africa,  in  the  Sahara, 
lat.  32°  28'  N.  b n.  2°  18'  E It  is  composed  of  from  500  to  600 
houses,  including  6 mosques. 

ATEGEKAT,  E-te-gher-ilP,  a town  of  Abyssini.a.  state  of 
Tigre.  on  a mountain  8180  feet  in  elevation,  65  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Antalo.  with  a royal  residence,  and  2200  inhabitants. 

ATELIi.Y,  d-t6l'ld.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata, 
6 miles  S.  of  .Melfl,  on  a river  of  its  own  name,  an  affluent 
of  the  Ofanto. 

ATEELA.  See  Aversa. 

ATEN  A.  i-t.Vni,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Citra.  45  miles  S.E.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  3400. 

ATEK.NO.  d-t^R^no,  (anc.  Atrr'nux.)  a river  of  Naples,  rises 
in  the  .\pennines.  and  flows  into  the  .Adriatic  at  Pescara. 
Length.  Ho  miles.  In  the  latter  half  of  its  course  it  is  called 
the  Pescara  Kiver. 

.\'IT;SI1GA,  cVt6shgl',  ATESCH-.TAII,  ^'tSsh'-j^', AT'ESIP- 
G/T-,orATASHK-Ul)DA.  d'tdsh-ud'da.  (the  - place  of  fire.”) 
a spot  on  the  peninsula  of  .\psheron.  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
C.tspian  Sea,  the  object  of  !iutnerous  pilgrimages  b}’  the 
Guebers.  who  regard  it  as  sacred,  and  worship  the  fire  which 
issues  from  it  by  the  ignition  of  the  naphtha,  with  which 
the  soil  is  throughly  impregn.ited.  The  Atesch-Jah  is  about 
one  mile  in  diameter,  and  from  its  centre,  when  the  weather 
is  ilry.  emits  a yellowish-blue  flame,  visible  by  day,  but,  of 
course,  much  increased  in  intensity  during  night. 

ATESSA.  ^-t6stsi,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo 
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Citra,  12  miles  W.S.W,  of  Vasto  d’Ammone.  It  has  a 
beautiful  collegiate  church,  4 parish  churches,  several  con- 
vents, a hospital,  and  3 monts  de-pUlL  Pop.  7526. 

ATESTE.  See  Este. 

ATFEH,  dt'feh^  a village  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  W.  branch  of  the  Nile,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mahmoa 
deeyeh  Canal,  where  passengers  from  Alexandria  embark 
in  steamers  for  Cairo,  distant  88  miles  S.S.E. 

ATFIEH  or  ATFEH,  dt-fee/,  a town  of  Middle  Egypt  n 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  40  miles  S.  of  Cairo,  supposed  tc. 
be  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aphroditopfnlis.  Pop.  4000. 

ATH  or  AATH,  dt.  a fortified  town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Hainaut,  on  thellender,  and  on  the  railway  from  Brussebi 
to  Lille,  20  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Tournay.  Pop.  8789.  It  is  well 
built,  and  has  a remarkable  church  and  college,  school  of 
design,  orphan  asylum,  town-hall,  and  barracks ; also,  various 
manufactures,  bleaching  and  dyeing-works,  &c. 

ATH'ABAS'CAor  ATH  APES'COVY,  a lake  and  river  of  Bri- 
tish North  America.  The  lake.  lat.  59°  N.,  Ion.  from  106°  tc 
112°  W.,  is  230  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  with  a breadth 
averaging  20  miles.  Near  itsS.W.  extremity  it  receives  the 
Athabasca  Kiver,  which  rises  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and 
flows  north-eastward  to  join  it  after  a long  and  tortuous 
course.  Lake  Athabasca  discharges  its  waters  northward 
by  Slave  River,  and  it  communicates,  both  through  the 
Slave  Lake  and  Mackenzie  Kiver  with  the  Polar  Sea.  and 
through  Wollaston  and  Deer  Lakes,  and  Churchill  Kiver, 
with  Hudson’s  Bay.  A shoal  of  several  miles  in  extent 
is  formed  on  its  S.  shore  by  the  drift  timber  and  vege- 
table debris  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  On  Athabasca 
Kiver  is  Fort  Assiniboine.  in  lat.  54°  20'  N.,  Ion.  114°  3'  E. 
This  lake  is  sometimes  called  Lake  of  the  Mountains;  (Fr. 
Lac-dcs-Mmtagnes.  lik  da  mANo'tiifi'.) 

ATHAS'SeL,  or  KEL'lCKMUh/KY,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Munster,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

ATHBOY',  (the  “yellow  ford,”)  a town  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land. in  Leinster,  co.  of  Meath,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Boyne, 
6 miles  N W.  of  Trim.  Pop.  of  the  town,  2000. 

ATIUELINGTON  or  AyLINGTON,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Suffolk. 

ATH'ELNEY,  Isle  of,  a small  tract  of  about  100  acres  in 
England,  co.  of  Somerset,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Bridgewater,  and 
formerly  an  island  at  the  junction  of  the  Tone  and  Parrot 
Kivers.  Here  Alfred  the  Great  found  a refuge  during  the 
Danish  invasion,  and  founded  an  abbey,  about  the  year  888. 

ATIUELSTANEFOKD,  a parish  of  Scotland  co.,  and  .3^ 
miles  N.E.  of  Haddington.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Home, 
author  of  the  tragedy  of  “Douglas,”  and  of  Blair,  the  author 
of  the  “ Grave.” 

ATHENiE.  See  Athens. 

ATHENRY,  ath’eu-rP.  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Connaught,  13  miles  E.  of  Galway.  It  has  some  historical 
interest,  and  in  early  times  sent  two  representatives  to  the 
Irish  I’arliament, 

ATHENS,  ath'enz,  (a,nc.  Athefnce,  Gr.  Adjjrat,  pronounced 
by  the  modern  Greeks  d-theefni.)  the  capital  of  Greece,  and 
not  only  for  several  ages  the  centre  of  European  civilization, 
but  still,  in  many  lespects.  particularly  to  the  scholar  and 
the  artist,  the  most  interesting  city  in  the  world.  Its  site, 
e(iually  magnificent  for  scenery  and  advantageous  for  com- 
merce, is  about  4 miles  N.E.  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of 
J<]gina,  in  an  extensive  plain  of  its  own  name,  watered  by 
the  llissus  and  Cephisus,  and  surrounded  by  hills  on  all 
sides,  except  towards  the  sea.  where  it  lies  open,  and  gives  a 
fine  view,  both  of  the  gulf  and  the  numerous  islands  which 
seem  to  float  on  its  surface.  'Phis  plain,  instead  of  being 
uniformly  level,  is  broken  by  numerous  ridges  of  limestone, 
several  of  w’hich.  with  their  ititervening  valleys,  are  partly 
occupied  by  the  city;  while  the  highest  of  them  rises  up  pre- 
cipitously, and  foi-ms  the  Acropolis  or  citadel.  The  i hief 
approaches  to  Athens  are  one  on  the  W.  by  way  of  Eleusis, 
over  a well-made  carriage  road,  in  a plain  remarkable  for  the 
luxuriant  beauty  of  its  oleanders;  and  another  on  the  8.M'., 
by  the  celebrated  harbor  of  Pir.neus,  along  a tract  which, 
though  once  a mere  swamp,  is  now  covered  with  vine- 
yards. oliveyards,  and  fig  plantations.  In  its  most  prosptw- 
ous  days,  .\thens  enclo.sed  a large  .space,  including  not  only 
the  city  proner,  but  a long,  narrow  suburb,  stretching  con- 
tinuously to  the  Kiracus.  and  was  surrounded  by  walls 
which  had  a circuit  of  neai  ly  20  miles.  Karts  of  these  walls 
still  remain,  particularly  on  the  S.  andW.;  but  within  a 
comparatively  modern  period,  a wall  of  about  4 miles  in  cir- 
cuit had  been  built,  enclosing  a space  which,  during  the 
possession  of  the  city  by  the  Turks,  was  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  accommodate  its  inhabitants.  Since  1834,  wh<^u 
Athens  again  became  the  seat  of  government,  this  wall, 
which  was  in  a ruinous  state,  has  been  i>ulled  down  tc 
make  way  for  new  streets  and  edifices,  which  are  rapidly 
springing  up  on  all  sides,  atid  promise  to  give  the  city  at 
least  the  ajtpearance  of  a modern  capital,  how  much  soever 
they  may  tail  to  rival  its  ancient  splendor. 

The  Acropolis,  or  ancient  centre  of  Athens,  on  which  most 
of  its  noblest  monuments  are  placed,  is  an  isolated,  rocky 
height,  rising  l.'iO  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain,  and  ) 138  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  summit  is  euclc£ed  bv  wall* 
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2330  yards  in  circuit.  The  modern  city  is  built  mostly  on 
its  W.  and  N.  sides,  in  which  directions  many  new  thorough- 
fares have  been  laid  out,  the  principal  being  Minerva,  Jilo- 
lus,  Hermes, ‘and  Market  streets.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  seat  of  government  here  in  1835,  the  old  walls  which, 
during  the  Turkish  rule,  surrounded  Athens,  have  been 
taken  down,  and  well-built  houses  are  springing  up  on  every 
side.  The  new  palace,  built  between  1836  and  18-13,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  and  about  one-fourth  of  a mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  a quadrangular  building,  3U0 
feet  in  length  by  280  in  breadth,  with  two  internal  courts,  a 
pirtico  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  l ichly  decorated  apartments. 
In  front  isas(iuare,  in  which  the  bloodless  revolution  of  Sep- 
tember 15th,  1844.  was  enacted.  The  university  (founded 
1830)  is  the  finest  modern  building,  containing  an  anatomi- 
cal theatre,  a library  of  28,000  volumes,  with  34  professors 
and  teachers,  and  (in  1845)  195  students  There  are.  besides, 
a gymnasium,  with  upwards  of  5u0  pupils,  a military  and 
an  ecclesiastical  academy,  polytechnic,  American  mission- 
ary, infant,  and  Lancasteiian  .schools,  a seminary  for  teach- 
ers, a bohiiiic  garden,  and  society  of  natural  history.  The 
c.athedral  is  a handsome  Byzantine  structure,  with  a modei  n 
steeple.  Other  chief  modern  edifices  aie  the  barracks,  civil 
and  military  hospitals,  a new  cathedral  in  progress  of  con- 
struction, an  English  chapel,  Protestant  and  Greek  cemete- 
ries, royal  mint,  chamber  of  representatives,  theatre,  and 
observatory.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  the  seat 
of  a university,  and  supreme  courts  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Attica. 

Athens  has  no  manufactures,  and  as  yet  cannot  be  said 
to  have  any  important  trade,  though  it  has  an  excellent 
harbor,  which  seems  to  invite  the  commerce  both  of  the  E. 
and  the  W.  This  harbor,  called  in  modern  times  Porto  Le- 
one, from  the  marble  colossal  lions  which  once  stood  upon 
it,  but  still  better  known  by  its  ancient  name  of  Pirmus,  is 
about  4 miles  to  the  S.W.  of  the  city,  and  was  brought 
within  its  enclosure  by  means  of  what  was  called  the  Long 
Walls.  It  is  very  deep  and  capacious,  forming  a large  basin, 
whi  h is  somewhat  difficult  of  entrance,  but  within  which, 
in  its  best  days,  1000  triremes  have  rode.  To  the  tiade  of 
this  port,  and  the  naval  superiority  connected  with  it, 
Athens  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  pre-eminence  which 
she  held  among  the  states  ot  Greece;  and,  apparently,  to 
the  same  sources  must  she  still  look,  if  she  is  again  to  be- 
come great.  Of  this  the  government  .seems  fully  aware ; and, 
accordingly,  one  of  its  earliest  labors  was  to  fill  up  a marsh, 
and  commence  the  construction  of  a quay,  at  which  several 
hundred  merchant  vessels  may  lie.  Piricus  itself,  instead 
of  being  a mere  suburb,  is  rapidly  rising  into  a town.  It 
has  been  almost  entirely  built  siuce  1834,  and  already  con- 
tains lUOO  houses. 

The  city  is  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  Cecrops,  b.  c. 
1336;  it  fell  to  Home,  b.  c.  86;  siuce  then,  it  has  belonged 
successively  to  Goths,  Byzantines,  Burgundians,  Frank.s, 
Catalans,  Florentines,  Venetians,  and  Turks.  Principal  an- 
tiiiuities.  the  Acropolis,  or  ancient  citadel,  surmounted  by 
the  Parthenon,  an  edifice  of  white  marble.  228  feet  in  length 
by  loo  feet  in  breadth,  and  still  tolerably  perfect;  the  Erech- 
theium.  a building  90  feet  in  length;  remains  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Wingless  Victory,  recently  restored  in  a judicious 
manner  by  the  government;  the  Propylaea.  or  grand  entrance 
in  front  of  the  foregoing  temples ; and  the  theatre  of  Herodes 
Atticus,  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Acropolis.  N.  of  the  Are- 
opagus is  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
monuments  of  ancient  Athens,  having  34  remaining  Doric 
columns  outside,  and  containing  a rich  museum  of  antiiiui- 
ties.  Areopagus,  or  Mars’  Hill,  where  St.  Paul  addressed 
the  Athenians,  the  Pnyx,  where  popular  meetings  were 
held,  the  Eleusinium,  the  prison  of  Socrates,  and  Tower  of 
the  IV'inds,  ve.stiges  of  the  Temple  and  Theatre  of  Bacchus, 
the  Grotto  of  Apollo  and  Pan.  Outside  of  the  city,  16  Co- 
rinthian columns,  60  feet  in  height,  on  a raised  platform, 
remain  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  near  the 
Ilissus  the  Stadium,  or  ancient  race-course,  is  still  trace- 
able. Athens  became  the  seat  of  the  Greek  government  t re- 
moved hither  from  Nauplia)  in  1835.  Pop.  1881,  41,298. 
.Athens  is  .said  to  have  been  named  in  honor  of  Minerva,  (in 
Gr.  Ab.->i/a,  Athena,)  who  was  regarded  as  the  tutelary  god- 
less of  the  city. Adj.  and  inhab.  Athenian,  ^-theehie-an. 

ATIPENS,  a county  in  Ohio,  .situated  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  state,  on  the  Ohio  River,  contains  about  430  square  miles. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Ilockhocking  River.  The  surface  is 
liilly,  with  intervals  of  rich  bottom  lands,  and  the  hills  are 
covered  with  fertile  soil  and  a heavy  growth  of  trees.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  many  places,  coal  is  abundant,  and  salt  is 
man  life  Hured  extensively  in  the  county.  The  Hocking 
Canal  ex  .’ends  from  the  centre  of  the  county  to  the  Ohio 
Canal.  Capital,  Athens.  Pop  21,364. 

ATHEN8,  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine.  45 
miles  N.  of  Augusta,  inter.-ected  by  a branch  of  the  Kenne- 
bec Ri\  er.  Pop.  1417. 

ATHENS,  a post-township  of  Windham  co.,  Vermont, 
about  101'  miles  S.  of  Monti»eIi(  r.  Pop.  3s2. 

ATHENS,  a post-borongh  of  (Jreene  co.,  New  York,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  Hudson  River,  29  miles  below  Albany,  and  op- 


posite the  city  of  Hudson.  It  c'  ntains  5 or  6 churches  am, 
tiumeroiis  Stores  1 ncui  lairated  in  PO.i.  Estimated  jiopular 
tion  in  I8i0,  1409.  A steam  ferry-boat  [ilies  between  Aiheii* 
and  Hudson.  Pop  of  the  township,  2791. 

ATHENS,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Bradford  co..  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  right  bank  of  the  N.  branch  of  Su.squehanna 
River,  15  miles  N.  of  Towanda.  The  'I'ioga  nr  ('hemunp 
River  tlows  along  the  W.  side  of  the  borough  and  enters  the 
Susquehanna  2 miles  below.  The  confluence  of  thesi' 
streams  forms  an  elliptical  peninsula,  the  lower  e.xtremity 
of  which  is  known  as  Tioga  Point,  which  was  formerly  a 
noted  station  of  Indian  traders.  Athens  is  delightfully 
situated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  penipsula.  It  con- 
tain.s  several  mills,  fbundries,  Ac.,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  by  mean«  of  the  Nor  h Branch  Canal.  Incorporati-d 
in  1831.  Pop.  in  I860,  from  1200  to  1600.  Pop. of  the  town- 
ship. 3013. 

ATHENS,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
20  miles  EN  E.  of  Meadville.  Pop.  1192. 

ATHENS,  a post-office  of  Caroline  co.,  Virginia. 

ATHENS,  a fiourishing  town  of  Clarke  co.,  Georgia,  is 
situated  on  the  Oconee  River,  at  the  terminus  of  tin  .Athens 
Branch  Pailroad.  92miles  W.N.W. from  Augusta.and  71  mites 
N.  of  Milledgeville.  The  situation  is  healthy  and  the  climate 
delightful.  Since  the  construction  of  the  railroad  the  town 
has  increased  rapidly,  and  has  become  the  market  for  an 
extensive  cotton-growing  region.  Among  the  pul  lie  build- 
ings are  5 churches,  a town-hall,  a bank,  and  several  large 
hotels.  There  is  a cotton  manufactory  in  this  town  and  3 
others  within  a few  miles.  The  Franklin  College  of  this 
place  is  a flourishing  institution.  Population  in  1860, 
3848. 

ATHENS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Limestone  co..  Alabama, 
154  miles  N.N.E  of  Tuscaloosa,  and  25  miles  W.  hy  N.  of 
Huntsville.  It  contains  a court-house.  3 churches.  1 print- 
ing-office, several  .stores,  and  a female  institute,  the  build- 
ing of  whi(  h is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  village. 

ATHENS,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Mississippi  5 miles 
E.  of  Aberdeen,  the  county-seat,  anc  170  miles  N.i-..  of  .lack- 
son,  in  the  mid.st  of  a highly  productive  country,  which  is 
being  settled  rapidly. 

ATHENS,  a post-village  of  Claiborne  parish,  Louisiana,  on 
the  road  from  Homer,  the  seat  of  justice  to  Sparta. 

ATHENS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Henderson  co.,  Texas, 
20  miles  E.  of  the  Trinity  River,  and  220  miles  N.E  of  Austin 
City.  It  is  situated  in  a beautiful  undulating  country, 
which  is  supplied  with  good  water,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  maize.  Laid  out  in  1851.  In 
1852  it  had  3 stores  and  several  dwellings. 

ATHENS,  a village  in  Izard  co..  Arkansas,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  White  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Pine  Bayou,  about  6 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Mount  Olive. 

ATHENS,  a post-village,  capital  of  McMinn  co..  Tennessee, 
on  the  E.  Tenne.ssee  and  (teorgia  Railroad.  55  miles  N.E.  from 
Dalton,  and  154  miles  E.S.E.  from  Nashville.  It  contains  a 
court-house.  3 churche.s,  .several  seminaries,  1 printing  office, 
2 banks,  and  numerous  stores.  Pop.  678. 

ATHENS,  a handsome  post-village  of  Fayette  co..  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  turnpike  from  Lexington  to  1 ichmond,  11 
miles  S.E.  from  the  former,  is  surrounded  by  rich,  well-cul- 
tivated farms,  and  a prosperous  community.  It  has  2 
churches,  several  stores,  and  about  500  inhal  itants. 

ATHENS,  a po.st-township  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio,  l’op.2852 

ATHENS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Athens  co.,  ( bio.  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ilockhocking  River,  72  ndles 
S.E.  from  Columbus.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  University, 
the  oldest  college  in  the  state,  (founded  in  1804.)  The  Hock- 
ing Canal  connects  this  village  with  the  Ohio  Canal.  It 
has  a national  bank  and  a state  bank.  Pop.  near  laOO. 

ATHENS,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1356. 

ATHENS,  a post-town.-hip  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan, 
about  20  miles  S W.  from  Marshall.  Poj).  980. 

ATHENS,  a post-village  of  Menard  co.,  Illinois,  12  miles 
N.N.AV.  from  Springfield.  Pop.  392. 

ATHENS,  a village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Kaskas 
kia  River,  33  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  The  river  is  naviga- 
ble f >r  sm.all  boats  to  this  point. 

ATHENS,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Des  Moines  River, 25  miles  from  its  mouth;  has 3 stores  and 
a flouring-mill, 

ATHENS,  a post-office  of  Dodge  co.,  MTsconsin. 

ATIPENSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Del  aware  co.,  Penn  sy- 
vania.  about  8 miles  W.  from  Philadelphia. 

ATH  ENSVILLE.  a small  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Illinois, 

ATHERTNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  De'  on. 

ATHERINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  PorHus  Adurhii  of  the  Romans. 

ATIPERSTONE,  a market-town  and  chapelry  of  England, 
CO.  of  AYarwick,  on  the  Roman  Watling-street,  12  miles 
N.N.W.  of  the  Coventry  Station  of  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Pail  wav.  Pop.  in  1851.  3819. 

ATH'ERSTONE-ON-STOUR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Warwick,  on  the  Stour. 

ATTPERTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
7 miles  N.E.  of  Newton.  Pop.  in  1851,  4C55,mo8tlv  employed 
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tn  rollieries.  ^rotton  faptnries.  and  iron-works.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  Bolton  and  Kenyon  Bailway. 

A'J'HKSTS.  Fee  Adioe. 

ATIITS.  d'teet,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Orne,  on 
the  Fans  and  Corheil  Bail  way.  10  miles  S.  of  Paris.  Pop.  In 
1852,  1605.  Manufactures  woollen  stnfFs  and  ribbons. 

ATTl'LEAGUE,  a parish  and  village  of  Ireland,  Con- 
naught, counties  of  Roscommon  and  Galway. 

ATHLON E.  ath-lAne',  {Atiduan,  “ford  of  the  moon,”)  a 
town  and  barony  of  Ireland,  on  both  sides  of  the  Fhatinon. 
ihout  07  miles  W,  by  N.  from  Dublin.  The  two  divisions 
were  formerly  called  Enfjlish  town  and  Irish  town,  but  are 
now  known  as  the  Leinster  side  and  Connaught  side.  On  the 
latter  side  is  the  castle  of  Athlone.  erected  in  the  reign  of 
King  .luhn.  and  enlarged  and  strengthened  in  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  now  strongly  fortified  in  the  modern  style. 
The  town  was  incorporated,  by  a charter  from  James  I.,  and 
received  a further  charter  from  Charles  11.  It  derives  its 
importance  from  being  one  of  the  chief  stations  or  govern- 
ment depots  for  troops  and  military  stores  in  Ireland.  The 
barracks.  N.W.  of  the  castle,  can  accommodate  2000  men : to 
it  an  ordnance-yard,  magazines,  armory,  with  muskets  for 
15.000  men.  and  hospital,  are  attached,  all  occupying  an  ele- 
vated position  on  the  river,  above  the  bridge,  and,  with  the 
three  large  squares  for  parade  and  exercise,  cover  at  least  15 
English  acres.  N.W.  of  the  barracks,  and  outside  the  town, 
are  extensive  outforts  and  batteries,  commanding  the  main 
road  from  Galway  and  Ballinasloe.  By  means  of  a canal  at 
Athlone,  a mile  long,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing some  fords,  the  Shannon  is  rendered  navigable  for  71 
miles  above  the  town.  The  facilities  for  carrying  on  trade 
here  are  further  augmented  by  the  grand  canal  from  Dul> 
lin.  which  joins  the  Shannon  17  miles  below  the  town.  The 
first  bridge  in  Ireland  is  said  to  have  been  one  built  across 
the  Shannon,  at  Athlone.  by  Turlough  O’Connor,  King  of 
Connaught,  in  1140.  Athlone  sent  two  members  to  the 
Irish  Parliament,  but  sends  only  one  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  Pop.  of  town.  (1841,)  6303. 

ATIILUMNEY,  ath-lum'nee,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Meath. 

AT'IINASSEY,  ath-na.s^see,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Liniei-ick. 

ATHNOWEN,  ath-no'en,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

ATII  )L.  ATIIOLE.  or  ATIIOLL.  d'thol.  a district  of  Scot- 
land. comprising  the  N.  part  of  Perthshire.  Area,  about  450 
square  miles.  The  country  is  elevated,  and  very  picturesque. 
Gairn  Gower  Mountain  is  3690  feet,  and  the  Seai-scock  34ti0 
feet  in  elevation.  Blair-.\thol.  a fertile  vale  on  the  Garry, 
and  the  forest  of  Athol.  lOO  tiOO  .acres,  are  stocked  with  red 
deer  and  game.  It  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  head  of 
the  tlurray  family,  its  chief  proprietor. 

.\n  ILJL,  a post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts, 
about  65  miles  W.N.W.  of  Boston,  intersected  by  Miller's 
River,  which  affords  abundant  water-power,  and  by  the  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts  RR.  It  has  1 hank,  7 churches, 
and  manufactures  of  scythes,  cotton  goods,  Ac.  Pop.  2^04. 

A THOL,  a postrvillage  and  township  of  Warren  co..  New 
York,  on  the  S.  bank  of  a small  tributary  of  the  Hudson, 
about  60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  of  the  township, 
1590. 

ATHOL  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  Worcester  co..  Massachu- 
setts. on  the  Vernon  and  Mas.sachusetts  Railroad,  33  miles 
W.  of  Fitchburg. 

ATIH  )S.  MOUNT,  called  Ha’ginn  Oh-na,  Monte  Santo, 
or  the  Holy  Mountain,  by  the  modern  Greeks,  a celebrated 
mountain  of  Greece,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Chal  is,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Salonica,  culminating  point  6778 
feet  in  elevation.  Lat,  40°  16'  N.,  Ion.  24°  10'  E.  Previous 
to  the  late  Greek  insurrection,  the  flanks  of  this  mountain 
were  occupied  by  several  villages,  and  22  convents,  besides 
560  chapels,  cells,  ami  grottoes,  whi  h served  as  the  habita- 
tion of  more  than  4000  monks:  those  called  hermits  lived 
in  caves.  In  the  intervals  of  their  religious  duties,  these 
monks  were  employed  in  preparing  the  soil,  cultivating 
vines  and  olives,  and  rearing  many  bees,  which  enabled 
them  to  export  annually  a great  (juantity  of  wax.  They 
also  made  numerous  images  and  other  objects  in  wood, 
which  were  shipp»*d  at  the  port  of  Alvara.  a fortified  village 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain,  inhabited  by  .500  monks. 
This  was  the  seat  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  its  most  celebrated  theological  school; 
here,  also,  were  preserved  the  remaitis  of  the  famous  libra- 
ries which  furnished  to  learned  Europe  the  M.SS.of  so  many 
masterpieces  of  ancient  Greek  literature.  The  ancient  geo- 
graphers assigned  an  extraordinary  elevation  to  .Mount 
Athos.  and  asserted  that  the  sun  was  visible  from  its  sum- 
mit three  hours  earlier  than  on  the  shores  of  the  TEgean 
Bea.  Vestiges  of  the  canal  cut  by  Xerxes,  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gers of  circumnavigating  the  promontory,  have  recently 
been  discovered. 

ATHY.  ath-P.  (anc.  AVdegar,  “the  westem  ford.”}  a mar- 
ket-town of  Ireland,  and  the  largest  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare. Leinster,  on  the  Barrow,  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  and 
on  an  arm  of  the  Grand  Canal.  33^  miles  S.M'.  of  Dublin.  It 
is  the  seat  of  county  summer  assizes,  and  has  trade  in  corn. 
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butter,  and  m.alt.  Athy  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the 
Carlow  branch  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Railroad. 
Woodstock  castle,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  in  a 
state  of  tolerable  preservation.  The  town  stands  partly  .n 
the  two  parishes  of  St.  John  and  St.  Michael.  Pop.  in  1841, 
4698. 

ATIBAIA,  i-te-bPi.  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  eastern  pai  t 
of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  a river  of  its  own  name,  110 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Santos. 

ATTENZA,  d-te-liPthi.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  C.‘‘stile,  48 
miles  S.W.  of  Soria.  Pop.  2000. 

ATTN  A,  i-tee^nd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Sora,  near  the  Melfii.  It  has 
a cathedral,  a convent,  and  a hospital ; was  formerly  a 
bishopric,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Italy, 
being  named  by  Virgil  among  the  cities  that  took  part  in 
the  war  between  ^neas  and  Turnus.  prince  of  the  liutuH. 
It  was  a Roman  colony  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  then 
considered  one  of  the  most  populous  and  important  in  the 
empire.  It  has  some  manufactories  of  carpets.  I’op.  6768. 

ATTTLAN,  d-tee-tldrP,  a lake,  town,  and  volcano  of  Cen- 
tral America,  80  miles  N.^V.  of  Guatemala.  The  lake  is  24 
mil(‘s  in  length  from  E.  to  IV.,  by  10  miles  in  breadth,  very 
deep,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  The  town,  San- 
ti.ago  de  Atitlan,  is  on  its  S.  side,  between  two  volcanoes. 
Elevation  of  the  volcano  of  Atitlan,  12.500  feet. 

ATKARSK.  dt'kaEsk^  a town  of  Russia.  50  miles  N.W.  of 
Saratov,  on  the  Atkara  River,  an  afllueut  of  the  Medvieditsa. 
Pop.  1300. 

ATKHA.  See  Atcha. 

AT'KINSON,  a post-township  of  Piscaiaquis  co.,  Maine, 
about  80  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta,  has  an  academy  which  may 
claim  its  origin  from  John  Adams.  Pop.  897- 

ATKINSON,  a post-townshi])  of  Ro  kingham  co..  New 
Hamjishire,  about  35  miles  S.S.E.  of  Conconl.  Pop.  546. 

ATKINSON,  a post-ofiice  of  Christian  co.,  Kentucky. 

A'TKINSUN’S  Mills,  a post-office  of  Mifflin  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania. 

ATLANTA,  at-lan'ta,  a flonri.shing  city  of  Fulton  co., 
Georgia,  is  situated  about  7 miles  S.E.  of  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  and  on  the  line  of  railroads  leading  from  Savannah 
to  Chattanooga  and  Nashville,  Tennessee,  101  miles  N.W. 
of  Macon.  171  IV.  of  Augusta,  and  291  miles  from  Nash- 
ville. The  situation  is  elevated  and  remarkably  health^. 
Four  of  the  principal  railroads  of  the  state  terminate  at  this 
town,  and  reiider  it  a place  of  great  activity  in  business, 
and  a dei)6t  for  the  cotton  and  grain  of  several  adjoining 
counties.  The  Georgia  Railroad  extends  from  Atlanta  to 
•Augusta:  the  Macon  and  IVestern  Railroad  to  the  city  of 
.Macon;  the  Atlantic  and  M'estern  Railroad,  which  w'as 
opened  in  1850.  leads  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  and  the 
La  Grange  Railroad,  which  was  finished  in  1852.  connects 
Atlanta  with  West  Point,  72  miles  distant.  Atlanta  was 
laid  out  in  1845,  since  which  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  In  1847 
it  wiis  incori)orated  as  a city.  It  has  5 or  6 churches,  2 
newspaper  otlices,  and  a bank.  Poii.  in  18.50,2572;  in  1860, 
9554.  A battle  was  fought  in  this  vicinity  between  Gen. 
Sherman  and  Gen.  Hood,  July  22,  1864;  Atlanta  was  taken 
by  the  Union  troops  on  Sejd.  2, 1864. 

ATLAN'TIC.  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  New  Jersey, 
has  an  area  of  about  620  S(iuare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.E.  by  Little  Egg  Harbor  River,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  partly  on  the  S.  by  Tuckahoe  Creek,  and 
intersected  by  Great  Egg  Harbor  River,  which  falls  into  a 
bay  of  the  same  name.  It  is  indented  by  Great  Bay,  Abse- 
cum  Bay,  Grassy  Bay,  and  Lakes  B.ay,  which  contain  beds 
of  oysters  and  other  shell-fish.  The  surface  is  level,  the 
soil  near  the  .sea-coast  marshy,  but  in  the  interior  light  and 
sandy.  The  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad  passes  through 
the  county.  Formed  in  li-.T!  from  a part  of  Gloucester 
county,  and  named  from  the  ocean  on  \shich  it  borders. 
Capital,  Cape  May  Landing.  Pop.  11,786. 

A'I'LANTIC,  a post-townsbip  Monmotrh  CO..N.J.  Pop. 1692 

ATL.ANTIC  CITY,  a village  and  fashionable  watciing- 
place  of  Atlantic  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  at 
the  S.E.  terminus  of  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railioad. 
(opened  July  1.  1854.)  Extensive  and  costly  buildings,  vith 
every  accommodation,  have  recently  been  erected  here  loi 
the  receptioTi  of  visitors  seeking  sea  air  and  bathing. 

ATLANTTIC  OCEAN.  (L.  Athndticus  Ocehiriiis.)  one  of  th( 
five  great  hydrographical  divisions  of  the  globe,  occuf.ies  ar 
immense  longitudinal  valley,  and  extends  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  on  the  N.  to  the  Antarctic  Circle  on  the  S..  boundHd 
5V.  by  the  coast  of  America  to  Cape  Horn,  and  thence  b\  a 
line  continued  on  the  same  meridian  to  the  .Antarctic  C’rcde, 
and  E.  by  the  shores  of  Europe  and  .Africa  to  the  Cajie  of 
Good  Hope,  and  thence  prolonged  on  the  meridian  of  Cape 
Agulhas  till  it  meets  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Its  extivne 
breadth  is  about  5000  miles,  and  its  area  is  compntc-d  at 
25,000.000  .sejuare  mile.s.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
portions:  1st.  the  N.;  2d,  the  B. : and  3d.  the  intertropical 
Atlai'tic.  The  North  Bea  or  German  Ocean,  the  Caribbean 
S(‘a.  and  the  Irish  Bea. form  portionsof  the  Atlantic;  but  the 
Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  which  communicate  with  the 
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North  Sea  h}-  narrow  channels,  are  properly  considered 
separate  seas.  The  principal  {julfs  of  the  Atlantic  are.  in 
Europe,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  Golfe  de  Gascogne;  in  Africa, 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  in  America,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  chief  islands  are,  in  Europe, 
the  Britisl  Isles  and  Iceland;  in  Africa,  the  Azores,  Ma- 
deira, and  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Archipola,”;o  of  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea;  in  America,  the  Antilles,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
isl.inds  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  Atlantic,  with  its 
branches,  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  W.  of  the  basin 
of  (he  Vol'i'a;  nearlyall  North  America  E.  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  mountains  of  Mexico;  and  the  whole  of  South 
America  E.ofthe  Andes.  Itschiefaffluentsare.  in  Europe,  the 
Rhine,  Ltnie,  and  Taius;  in  Africa,  the  Senegal,  Niirer,  and 
Congo;  and  in  America,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Mississippi.  Ori- 
noco, Amazon,  and  La  Plata.  The  bed  of  the  Atlantic  is 
very  unequal  in  elevation,  in  some  places  risimi  in  immense 
sand-banks  to  within  a few  fathoms  of  the  surface,  and  in 
others  sinking  to  unfathomable  depths.  The  most  extensive 
banks  are  those  of  Newfoundland,  the  Dogger  V)ank  in  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  and  the  Agulhas  (d-gooPyds)  bank  off  the  S.  point 
of  Africa.  The  minimum  depth  on  the  bank  of  Newfound- 
land is  6!)  feet.  The  German  ()cean  varies  in  depth  from  66 
to  500  feet.  In  many  places  the  Atlantic  is  upwards  of 

15.000  feet  deep,  and  in  lat.  15°  3'  S.,  Ion.  2.3°  14  W.,  (1.5°  E. 
of  the  coast  of  Brazil.)  Sir  .lames  Ross  had  no  soundings 
with  a line  of  4600  fathoms,  (27.600  feet,  or  neai  ly  5^  miles.) 
In  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  Sir  .Tames  Ross  found  the  depth  to 
be  generally  about  2000  feet;  but  on  one  occasion  a line  of 

24.000  feet  failed  to  reacli  the  bottom.  The  saltness  and 
specific  gravity  of  the  Atlantic  are  greatest  near  the  equator, 
diminishing  gradu;illy  toward  the  poles,  where  they  are 
affected  by  the  melting  of  the  ice.  The  degree  of  saltness 
is  greater  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  than  in  the  North- 
ern. and  greater  in  the  Atlantic  than  in  the  I’acific.  The 
temperature  is  higher  in  the  Northern  than  in  tin*  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  is  highest  between  5° 45'  and  6°  15'  N.  lat., 
where  it  has  been  found  to  be  from  82°  of  to  84°  5'  Fahren- 
heit; hut  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  attains  a temperature  of 
88°  bOf.  'Lhe  maximum  temperature  of  the  Atlantic,  there- 
fore, does  not  correspond  with  the  terrestrial  efiuator,  the 
line  of  greatest  warmth  being  invariably  found  N.  of  it. 

The  trade-winds  blow  regularly  in  the  intertropical  por- 
tion of  the  Atlantic:  beyond  these  limits  the  winds  are  vari- 
able. From  the  prevalence  of  S.AV.  winds  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, the  voyage  from  Europe  to  America,  on  an  average 
of  six  years’  sailing  between  Liverpool  and  New  Yoi-k,  re- 
quires 40  days,  while  the  return  voyage  is  performed  in  23 
days.  The  principal  currents  of  the  Atlantic  are  the  equa- 
torial current,  which  flows  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  with  a velocity  of  from  30  to  70  miles  a day, 
and  the  Gulf  Stream,  which,  le.aving  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
flows  through  the  Strait  of  Florida  with  a velocity  of  80 
miles  a dav,  and  a temperature  of  86°  Fahrenheit,  and  ex- 
tends, with  a gradually  decreasing  velocity  and  diminished 
temperature,  to  the  Azores.  Its  mean  breadth  is  about  350 
miles,  its  broadest  part  being  between  40°  and  60°  N.  lat.. 
where  it  is  upwards  of  400  miles  wide;  its  narrowest  part  is 
in  the  Strait  of  Florida,  where  it  does  not  exceed  60  miles, 
and  is  often  much  narrower.  On  issuing  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  it  is  of  a dark,  indigo-Tilue  color,  and  for  many  hun- 
dred miles  it  is  distinguishable  from  the  green  waters  of  the 
Athuitic.  In  the  centre  of  the  Atlantic  is  a vast  eddy  or 
whirl,  caused  by  the  revolution  of  the  current,  which  is 
thickly  covered  with  sea-weed  called  sargasoo.  or  gulf-weed. 
(Furu'!  in  many  places  so  closely  matted  as  to  retard 

greatly  the  piv)gress  of  vessels,  'fhe  space  covered  by  this 
weed  is  upwards  of  26)0.000  scjuare  miles,  extending  from 
the  meridi.in  of  .30°  ^V^  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  between  the 
parallels  of  20°  and  45°  N.  Much  of  this  weed  is  floated 
down  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  Mexican  Sea.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  have  been  torn  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  but  there  is  now  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  propa- 
gates in  the  sea.  and  vegetates  floating. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  there  are  evident  signs  of  volcanic 
action,  rocks  aiid  islands  having  from  time  to  time  appeared 
and  disappeared. 

At  both  extremities  of  the  Atlantic,  vast  masses  of  ice 
are  accumulated,  in  a variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  forming 
icebergs,  icefields,  and  icefloes.  The  first  are  often  seve- 
ral miles  in  ciri-umference,  and  rise  from  180  to  200  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  seven  times  as  much  below,  as  floaG 
ing  ice  shows  only  one-eighth  of  its  bulk  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  icebergs  come  to  a lower  latitude 
by  10°  from  the  .South  Role  than  from  the  North,  being  often 
Been  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  appear  also  to  be 
larger — one  observed  by  Captain  D'Urville  was  1.3  mik'S  long, 
wilh  perpendicular  sides  100  feet  high — but  they  are  more 
rare  in  the  .South  than  in  the  North  Atl.antic.  The  icefields 
are  generally  of  much  greater  extent  th.an  the  bergs,  though, 
as  their  names  would  iinjijy,  not  nearly  so  thick,  seldom 
exceeding  from  10  to  40  feet.  Some  of  them  extend  100 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  .50  miles.  These 
Immense  masses  of  ice  chill  the  winds  that  blow  from  them, 
and  cool  the  suriounding  seas  to  a distance  of  40  or  50  miles 
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on  every  side.  Sometimes  they  acquire  a rotary  motion  of 
great  velocity,  and  dash  against  each  other  with  tremendous 
violence,  'fhe  floe-ice  is  of  comparatively  small  .'ize,  seldom 
extending  to  a (juarter  of  a mile  in  circumferencti. 

Fish  are  met  with  in  greater  variety  and  abundance  in 
the  North  Atlantic  than  in  the  S.  In  the  latter  there  are 
only  whale  fisheries,  while  in  the  former  there  are  the  cod 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  the  herring  fisheries  of  Great 
Britain,  the  pilchard  fisheries  in  the  British  Channel,  and 
the  whale  fislieries  of  Greenland.  Ac. 

There  is  no  rea.son  to  believe  that  the  ancients  had  arty 
definite  oradetiuate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
though,  doubtless,  in  very  early  times,  they  were  familiar 
with  the  existence  of  a great  westerti  sea.  which — in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Alediterranean — the  Greeks  named 
Ar'XavriKri  da^aaaa.  {Atlantile  tlidhixua.)  or  XrXavrtKov 
KcXayoi,  (At/dvt.ii.on  pehn/os.)  the  “ Atlatitic  sea”  or  the  sea 
beyond  .Mount  Atl.a.s.  Horace  calls  it.  (Lib.  I.  Ode  31,)  At- 
lantici/m  AEquar.  the  “Atlantic  [wateryl  yilain.” 

AT'LAS.  a township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan. 

ATLA.S.  a post-village  of  Dike  co..  Illinois,  about  12  miles 
S.W.  of  Pittsfield.  Pop.  of  townshi)),  1317. 

A'FLA.S  .tlOUNTAINS,  an  extensive  mountain  system  in 
North  Africa,  the  S.  extremity  of  which  commences  neat  Cape 
Noon,  in  lat.2s°  46/  N..  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and.  after  tra- 
versing the  tenitoriesof  Morocco.  Algeria, and  Tunis,  termi- 
nates on  the  coast  of  the  lMeditt*rranean  Sett,  about  Ion.  11° 
E.  The  general  course  of  these  mountains  is  from  W.S.VV. 
to  E.N.E. ; hut  they  do  not.  likei  tost  other  systems,  consist 
of  one  continuous  and  definite  range,  but  of  a congeries  of 
elevations,  sometimes  isolated  and  sometiines  connected, 
with  endless  br.-inches  and  offsets,  irregularly  diffused  over 
nearly  the  whole  N.W.  extremity  of  Africa.  The  .Atlas 
Mountains  h.ave  been  di^  ided  generally  into  two  principal 
and  parallel  ranges,  running  nearly  K.  and  \V..  the  one  called 
the  flreater.  and  the  other  the  Lesser  Atlas;  the  latter  lying 
toward  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  former  adj'  ining  the 
Sahai-a  or  Great  Desert,  from  which  it  is  s<q)arated  by  low, 
sandy  hills.  The  entire  course  of  the  principal  chain  may 
be  reckoned  at  alwut  1500  miles,  measured  from  Cape  Noon 
on  the  Atlantic,  to  Cape  Bon  or  Ras  Adder,  on  the  Mediter 
ranean.  Little  is  known  of  the  heights  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains:  in  some  places,  however,  they  rise  abrn’e  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation,  and.  in  many,  approach  it. 
The  highest  ascertained  elevation  is  that  of  Miltseen.  iTi  Aim 
rocco.  stated,  by  Captain  Washington,  to  be  11.460  feet  high- 
but  their  general  altitude  is  moderate,  as  they  do  not  shoot 
up  into  lofty  peaks,  like  the  Alps,  but  consist  principally  of 
broad  ridges  and  rounded  summit.s.  Of  the  geology,  botaiqv, 
and  mineralogy  of  the  Atlas  range,  we  know  hardlv  any 
thing.  As  respects  its  geology,  our  information  sujiyilies 
only  the  fact  that  granite,  gneiss,  and  schist  appoair  on  the 
higher  peaks,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  ridges  are  formed 
by  secondary  limestone:  while,  as  to  botany,  the  few  travel- 
lers who  have  penetrated  these  regions  tell  us  that  on  the 
S.  side,  or  side  next  the  desert,  the  lower  ranges  are  covered 
with  palm-trees,  more  especially  date-palm-trees:  hence  the 
name  of  this  region.  B'h’d-F-Jfrefd,  ("the  land  of  dates.’’) 
Higher  up.  gum-trees,  almonds  olives,  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ductions abound:  while,  on  the  table-lands,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  walnuts,  apricots.  Ac. are  grown  in  great  quauHties. 
Higher  up  still,  occur  forests  of  immense  pines.  'I'he  mine- 
ral riches  of  the  Atlas,  so  far  as  known,  are  silver,  antimony, 
l(“ad,  copper,  iron,  rock-salt,  saltpetre.  Ac.  The  precious  me- 
tals. however,  are  confined  to  the  province  of  8ooz.  in  Mo- 
rocco, but  even  there  they  do  not  appear  to  abound:  the 
principal  silver-mine  is  situated  about  156  miles  S.W.  of 
Morocco.  Three  hundred  miles  N.E.  from  the  same  place  are 
mines  of  antiinony  and  lead;  copper  is  also  plentiful  in  the 
same  vicinity,  though  there  seems  but  little  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  in  availing  themselves  of  the.se  re- 
sources. From  the  N.  and  AV.  slopes  flow  the  principal 
rivers  of  Morocco  and  Algeria  to  the  Atlantic  Gcean  and 
Mediterranean  Sea:  and  from  their  S.  slopes  flow  numerous 
streams,  nearly  all  of  which  are  absorbed  in  the  sands  of 
the  Sahara. 

The  name  Atlas  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Atlas, 
King  of  ATauritania.  who.  according  to  ancient  fable,  having 
been  transformed  into  a mountain,  was  f(*igned  to  supj)oit 
the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  From  the  name  of  this  moun- 
tain region  camethenameof  the  ad.joiningor  AtljiuticOcean 

These  mountains  also  possess  a classical  celebrity,  from 
the  freiiuent  mention  made  of  them  by  the  ancients,  par- 
ticularly Herodotus,  and  the  exaggerated  notions  which 
they  seem  to  have  entertained  of  their  elevation.  The 
Atlas,  however,  of  the  writer  just  named,  was  a single,  iso- 
lated hill,  probably  the  highest  of  those  at  Cape  Gheer  or 
Ghir.  as  seen  from  the  Atlantic;  although  several  Gi-cek 
authorities  give  the  name  to  the  branch  terminating  at  Cape 
Spartel.  at  the  8trait  of  Gibraltar. 

ATLIXCO,  it-lix^ko.  a town  of  Mexico,  .state  of  Puebla,  in 
a very  fertile  district,  celebrated  for  its  fruits  and  its  fine 
climate.  20  miles  S.  of  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles. 

ATOKO.  3-tolko.  one  of  the  smallestof  the  Ionian  Islands, 
lat.  38°  30'  N.,  Ion.  20°  43'  E. 
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ATI  »LL,  4-toir,  or  ATOLLON,  d-tol-16n^  the  name  applied 
to  the  several  groups  of  coral  islands  composing  the  Mal- 
dive  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  An  atoll  or  lagoon 
island  is  a circular  reef  of  coral  formation,  rising  out  of 
the  .-iea.  and  enclosing  a lagoon. 

ATOOI.  See  Atauai. 

ATORKOO  or  ATORKOU,  d-tor'koo^,  one  of  the  Koorile 
Islands.  See  IX'^OROOP. 

ATOUQUIA,  d'too-kee^d,  a maritime  town  of  Portugal, 
with  a castle,  in  Estremadura,  42  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lisbon. 

ATR.A.N,  d/trdn,  a river  of  Sweden,  rising  in  a small  lake 
and  flowing  N.  for  a few  miles;  and  then  turning  rapidly  to 
S.S.tV’.,  it  forms  Lake  Asuuden,  and,  after  receiving  several 
affluents,  falls  into  the  Cattegat  at  Falkenberg. 

ATRANI,  d-trd'uee,  a maritime  village  of  Naples,  province 
of  Priucipato  Citra,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  1 mile  N.E.  of 
Amalfi.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
maccaroni. 

AT  RATO,  d-trd'to,  a river  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada,  department  of  Choco,  which,  after  a northward 
course  of  about  200  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Darien  \V.  of 
the  Hay  of  Choco.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  Ci- 
taia,  140  miles  from  its  source.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
connect  this  river  with  the  San  Juan,  which  flows  S.,  and 
thus,  by  means  of  a canal,  to  unite  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

ATRl,  d'tree.  or  ATRIA,  d'tre-d,  (anc.  Ha^dria  or  HaJtria 
Pice/na,)  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  18 
miles  S.E.  Teramo,  and  5 miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic. The  Emperor  Adrian  was  originally  from  this  city. 
Pop.  6000. 

ATRIPALDA,  d-tre-pdPdd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Priucipato  Ultra,  near  the  Sabato.  2 miles  E.N.E.  of  Avel- 
lino.  Pop.  4000.  Jlauutactures  of  woollen  stuffs. 

ATRISCO,  d-tris'ko  or  d trees'ko,  a village  of  Bernalillo 
CO.,  New  Mexico,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about 
a mile  below  Albu  querque. 

ATSECNA  Of'i'IE,  a post-office  of  Levy  co..  Florida. 

ATSION,  affse-on,  a river  of  New  Jersey,  forming  a part 
of  the  boundary  between  Atlantic  and  Burlington  counties, 
unites  with  the  Little  Egg  Harbor  Liver. 

ATSION,  a post-village  in  Galloway  town.ship,  Burlington 
co..  New  .lersev.  about  27  miles  S.E.  of  Camden. 

ATTAIl,  dt'tdh,  or  IDDAII,  id'da,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Guinea,  on  a high  bank  near  the  Quorra.  lUO  miles  N.E.  of 
Aboh.  Lat.  7°6'N.  It  is  surrounded  by  plantations,  and 
has  an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  prosperity. 

ATTAlRf,  a town  of  llindostan,  S.  of  the  Chumbul,  46 
miles  S.E.  of  Agra. 

ATT  A K A PAS,  pronounced  at-thckfa-paw'.  an  extensive  and 
fertile  district  in  the  S.  part  of  Louisiana.  It  produces  great 
quantifies  of  sugar  and  molasses,  which  are  shipped  at 
Franklin  in  St.  Mary’s  parish.  The  section  called  .\ttakapas, 
comprises,  according  to  the  old  maps,  several  p irishes;  but, 
although  often  named  in  convei'sation  and  in  commercial 
reports,  it  has  no  legal  existence,  and  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  census. 

ATTAKEMBO,  dt-td-kSm'bo,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Fee.jee  Islands.  Lat.  18°  25'  S.;  Ion.  179°  0'  W. 

ATTAL.\.  at-tah'la.  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Missis- 
sippi. contains  about  630  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  Big  Black  River,  and  intersected  by  the 
Yukamokluua.  'fhe  surfece  is  undulating  or  nearly  level; 
the  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  The  name  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  Atala,  the  heroine  of  an  Indian  romance  by  M. 
Chateau briiiiKl.  Capital,  Ivo&ciusko.  Fop.  i-i:,icy;ol  whom 
9154  were  free,  and  5015  slaves. 

ATTAIJWILLE,  a post-office  of  Attala  co.,  Mississippi. 

A'fT.^M,  dt'tilm^  a considerable  town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Old  Calabar  River,  near  lat.  6°  37'  N.:  ion.  9°  5'  E. 

ATTAPUL'GUS.  a post-office  of  Decatur  co..  Georgia. 

ATTAR.4M,  at-t^-r4mf,  a river  in  the  'I'enasserim  pro- 
vinces. having  its  source  in  the  lofty  range  of  mountains 
that  separate  the  Tena.sserim  coast  from  Siam  Proper.  It 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  after  a course  of  about  90 
miles. 

ATT.\WAL.  dt-tl-wAlP,  {Krah.  Al-tawaJ,  i.  e..  “the  long 
island.”)  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea.  with  a large  fishing  village, 
near  the  Arabian  coast,  about  120  miles  N.W.  of  Yembo, 

ATfTENBOROUGll,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Not- 
tingham. 

A'l’TENDORN,  it'ten-doRn',  a town  of  Prussia,  Westpha- 
lia, 20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Arnsberg.  Pop.  1537. 

AT'TERCLIKFE,  a town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding.  miles  N.E.  of  Sheffield,  in  which  borough  it  is 
comprised.  Pop.  in  1851,  4873,  chiefly  colliers  and  artisans. 

ATTERSEE,  at^tf r-sA',  or  KA.M.MERSEE,  kinffmer-sA',  a 
lake  in  Upper  Austria,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Lintz;  about  12 
miles  in  length  fi-om  N.  to  S.,  and  3 miles  in  breadth.  The 
river  .4ger  flows  from  its  N.  extremity.  'I'he  decaying  vil- 
lage of  .\ttersee.  once  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated  on 
the  N.W.  side  of  the  lake. 

AT'l'ERT.  Al  taih/.  a village  of  Belgium,  on  a small  river  of 
the  same  name,  in  Luxembourg.  4j  miles  N.of  Arlon.  P.  2210. 

ATTICA,  at^te-ka,  (Gr.  Attiaij,  Affi'Ae,)  a division  of  Greece, 
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in  the  form  of  a triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are  washed  by 
the  /Egean  Sea,  while  the  third  is  separated  from  Boeotia  by 
the  mountains  of  Cithivron  and  Fames.  'The  jirincipal 
streams  are  the  Cephissus  and  Ilissus,  both  very  small. 
■Mount  Pentelicr.'^,  about  10  miles  N.E.  of  Athens,  and  3500 
feet  high,  has  inexhaustible  quarries  of  excellent  marble, 
and  silver  in  considerate  supplies  was  anciently  ordained 
from  the  mines  of  Laurivm.  near  Snnumi.  The  chief  vege 
table  productions  are  the  vine  and  olive. 

AT'l'lCA  (atffe-ka)  and  BGlUTlA.  (be-o^she-a.)  a province 
of  Greece,  inRoom-E]ee,partly  insular  and  partly  mainland. 
The  insular  part  consists  principally  of  the  islands  of  Sala- 
mis  and  .digina.  The  mainland  part  joins  Phocis  and 
Fhthiotis  on  the  AV.  and  N.,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Morea  on  the  S.  by  part  of  the  narrow  tract  which  forms  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  See  Attica  and  B(eotia. 

A'TTICA,  at/te-ka,  a post-township  of  Wyoming  co..  New 
York.  Pop.  2544. 

ATTICA,  or  ATTICA  CENTRE,  a post-village  in  the 
above  township,  on  'Tonawanda  Creek,  31  miles  E.  of  Buf- 
falo. A branch  of  tlie  Central  R.R.  connects  here  vvitli  a 
branch  of  the  Erie  R.R  It  contains  1 flour  mill,  a national 
bank.  5 churches,  1 carriage  manufactory,  and  5 or  6 stores. 

ATTICA,  a post- village  of  Venice  township,  Seneca  co., 
Ohio,  77  miles  N.  of  ( olumbus,  and  28  from  Sandusky  City, 
on  Lake  Erie.  It  has  3 churches,  2 hotels,  1 grist-miil, 
and  several  stores. 

ATTICA,  a town.ship  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  082. 

AT'ITCA,  a post-office  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan. 

ATTICA,  a flourishing  po.st-village  of  Fountain  co..  Indi- 
ana, is  finely  situated  on  the  Wabash  River  and  Canal.  14 
miles  above  Covington,  the  county  seat,  and  75  miles  N.W. 
of  Indianapolis.  'The  surrounding  country  is  diversified  by 
majestic  forests  and  beautiful  prairies,  and  possesses  a soil 
of  extreme  feidility.  Since  the  canal  was  completed  to  this 
point.  (1846,)  Attica  has  rapidly  increased  in  trade  and  po- 
pulation. and  a large  amount  of  grain,  pork.  &c.  is  received 
here  annually.  There  is  a valuable  water-power  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  in  1860,  1713. 

ATTICA,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa. 

AT'TICA,  a post-office  of  Green  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  25 
miles  S.  of  Madison. 

A'TTICA  CENTRE,  New  York.  See  Attica. 

ATTTGNY,  dPteen'yee^,  (anc.  Atthu'acvm,)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Ardennes,  7?  miles  N.tV  of  Tou- 
ziers,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne.  Pop.  1397.  It  was  the 
summer  residence  of  many  early  kings  of  Trance,  and  the 
seat  of  several  ecclesiastical  councils. 

AT'TINGIIAUSEN,  dt^ting-hOw^zen,  a village  of  Switzer 
iand.  canton  of  Uri.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Reuss.  2 miles 
S.W.  of  Altorf.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  M'alter  liirst,  one 
of  the  liberators  of  Switzerland. 

ATTLEBOROUGH,  at/tel-bur-rilh,  a market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk.  14^  miles  S.AV.  of  Nor- 
wich, with  a station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 
Pop.  in  1851.  2324. 

A'TTLEBOKOUGII.  at'tel-hilr-rtih,  a post-township  of 
Bristol  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Boston  and  Providence 
Railroad.  31  miles  S.S.E.  of  Boston,  and  11  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Providence.  It  is  intersected  by  Mill  l iver,  which  affoids 
fine  water  privileges.  'The  manufacture  of  jewelry  is  pro- 
bably more  extensively  carried  on  here  than  in  any  other 
town  of  equal  population  in  the  United  States.  It  has  al.so 
numerous  cotton  mills,  manufirctories  of  piinted  calicoes, 
metal  buttons,  clocks,  straw  bonnets.  &c.  Attleborough  has 
a bank  and  an  insurance  office.  A branch  railroad.  4 miles 
long,  extends  to  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad,  at 
Valley  Falls.  Pop.  6066. 

A'TTLEBOROUGH.  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 120  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg,  and  8 miles  N.M'.  of  the 
Delaware  at  Bristol.  Pop.  about  1000. 

A'TTLEBMIDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

A'T’TLEBURY,  at'tfl-ber-re,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co., 
New  York. 

AT''rOCKt,  a fort  and  small  towm  of  llindostan,  in  the 
Punjab,  on  the  Indus,  immediately  after  the  influx  of  the 
Cabool  River,  and  where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  is 
crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats  537  feet  in  length,  40  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Pe.shawer.  Elevation  above  the  sea.  799  feet. 
Pop.  2000.  The  fort,  erected  by  the  Emperor  A k bar  in  1581, 
is  strongly  built  of  stone,  but  commanded  by  neighboring 
heights;  the  town  within  it  has  gone  greatly  to  decay. 
'The  three  conquerors  of  India,  Alexander.  Timur,  and 
Nadir  Shah,  appear  to  have  cro.ssed  the  Indus  by  means  of 
a bridge  at  this  place,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ancient  Taoriln, 

ATTOO,  ATTOU,  or  ATTU,  it-toof,  the  largest  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  52°  57'  N.; 
Ion.  172°  15'  W. 

ATTOOR.  ^t-toor^  a fortified  town  of  British  India,  presl- 
dency  of  Madras.  25  miles  E.  of  Salem. 

AT'TOYAC'.  a small  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  Rusk  co..anJ, 
flow  ing  .southward,  enters  Angelina  River  at  the  S.E.  ex 
tremity  of  Nacogdoches  county. 

A'T'T RI,  dt/tree,  a large  river  of  llindostan,  which  has  ita 
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source  in  the  S.  confines  of  Thibet,  whence  it  flows,  under 
the  name  of  the  Teesta.  due  S.,  througl  i passeige  in  the 
[liinalayas;  and  finally  falls  into  the  main  branch  of  the 
Ganj;es  at  Jalferege,  its  whole  course  being  upwards  of  100 
miles. 

AT'THUCK',  or  ATTRAK,  dt'trik/,  a river  of  Persia,  in 
Khorassan,  near  the  frontier  of  Khiva,  has  a W.  course,  and 
enters  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  E.  side,  45  miles  N.  of  Astrabad. 

ATTY-MASS.  or  at'tee-mass',  or  ALTIMASS,  al'te-mass',  a 
parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo. 

ATUKES,  d-too'r^s,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Venezuela, 
on  the  Orinoco,  1U5  miles  N.N.E.  of  San  Fernando. 

AT'WATER,  a post-township  of  Portage  co.,  Ohio,  about 
12  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Kavenna,  and  intersected  by  the  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburg  Railroad.  Pop.  IIX'. 

AT'WICK,  a pal  ish  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

ATOVOOD,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Alabama. 

ATOVOOD'S  KEY,  a small  island  of  the  Bahama  group. 
In  the  West  Indies,  33  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Acklin  Island,  its 
centre  hill  being  in  lat.  23°  5'  N.;  Ion.  73°43' W. 

ATZENDJRF,  iLt^sen-doa^"',  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  1235. 

ATZGERSDORF,  its'gher.s-doRf',  a village  of  Austria,  5 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Vienna,  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to 
Baden.  Pop.  1900,  with  manufactures  of  chemical  products. 

AU,  6\v,  many  villages  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  Upper  Austria. 
Switzerland,  <fec. ; and  one  in  Hungary,  co.  of  llouth,  4 miles 
S.E.  of  Schemnitz,  with  a seat  belonging  to  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha. 

AUBAGNE,  o'bdnC  (anc.  AlhcJnia?)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  10  miles  E.  of  Marseilles. 
Pop.  (18f2,)  6482,  with  manufactures  of  pottery  ware  and 
paper;  tile-works,  tanneries,  &c.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Abbe  Barthelemy. 

AUBE,  6b,  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the  plateau  of  Lan- 
gres,  Ilaute-Marue,  passes  Clairvaux,  Bar-sur-Aube,  and 
Arcis  in  the  department  of  Aube,  and  joins  the  Seine  23 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Troyes,  after  a course  of  90  miles.  It  is 
navigable  from  Arcis,  28  miles. 

AUBE,  a department  of  France,  on  the  Seine,  between 
the  departments  of  Marne,  Ilaute-Marne,  Cote-d’Or,  Yonne, 
and  Seine-et- .Marne ; between  lat.  47°  55'  and  48°  45'  N.; 
formed  of  the  S.  part  of  the  province  of  Champagne  and  a 
email  part  of  Burgundy.  Area,  2351  square  miles.  Pop. 
(1861)  262,785.  Climate  mild  and  humid.  Surface  mostly 
level.  The  soil  in  the  N.W.  part  is  poor  and  sterile;  in  the 
S E.  it  is  much  more  productive,  especially  in  cereals  and 
truiis,  The  rivers  are  the  Seine,  the  Aube,  (an  affluent  of 
the  Seine,)  the  Armance,  and  the  Vannes,  (an  affluent  of 
the  Yonne.  Many  work-horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  are 
reared.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  active  in  pottery, 
cotton  stuff's  and  yarn,  hosiery,  woollen  fabrics,  glass, 
and  tiles.  The  department  is  divided  into  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Troyes,  Arcis-sur-Aube,  Bar-sur-Aube,  Bar-sur- 
Seine,  and  Nogent-sur-Seine. 

AUBEU.  6'bgP,  a town  of  Belgium,  13  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Liege.  Pop.  3156.  It  has  a large  weekly  market,  which 
has  been  held  from  time  immemorial. 

AUBENAS.  ob'nd'.  or  6'beh-nds',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Arddche,  near  the  Ardeche,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Privas. 
Pop.  (1852)  7410.  Situated  in  a magnificent  basin,  surrounded 
by  the  volcanoes  of  the  Vivarais.  It  has  an  old  castle,  with 
silk  mills  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  handker- 
chiefs, and  paper. 

AUBENTGN.  6'b6NG't(!)N«',  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
pai  tment  of  Aisne.  32  miles  N.E.  of  Liion,  with  1734  inha- 
bitants, a cotton-yarn  factory,  and  3 annual  fairs. 

AUBERVILLIERS,  o'b^R'vee'yi'.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Seine,  5 miles  N.of  Paris,  with  sugar  refineries. 
Pop.  2611. 

AUBETERRE,  ob'taiR/,  a small  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Charente,  on  the  Dronne,  25  miles  S.  of  Angouleme. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  position,  and  tor  its 
church  hewn  out  of  the  mountain. 

AUBIERE,  o'be-aiR/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Puy-de-U6me.  2 miles  S.E.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  3780. 

AUBIERS,  Les,  liiz  o'be-aiR/.  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Deux  Sevres,  9 miles  N.W.of  Bressuire.  Pop. 
2121.  It  has  manufiictures  of  linens,  handkerchiefs,  and 
cotton  yarn. 

AUBIGNY.  6'been'yee/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Cher,  on  the  N6re.  27  miles  N.  of  Bourge.s.  Pop.  (1852)2.530, 
engaged  in  woollen  weaving,  tanning,  and  an  active  trade 
in  wool  and  hardware.  It  confers  a ducal  title  on  the  Fhig- 
lish  Duke  of  Richmond.  There  are  several  villages  of  this 
•lame  in  France. 

AUBI.N,  d'h^NO^  or  ALBIN,  dl'biNO^,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Aveyron,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Villefranche. 
Pop.  (1852)  4413. 

AUBON.NE,  6'bonn^  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
l^aud.  with  fine  views  of  the  Alps  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
12  miles  W.S.W.  of  laiusanne.  Pop.  1600. 

AU  BOURNE,  awfiburn,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

AUBURN,  awOiUrn,  immortalized  by  Goldsmith  in  his 
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I “ Deserted  Village,” is  supposed  to  liave  been  the  village di 
I.ishoy,  in  Ireland,  co.  of  IVestmeath,  near  l.ougli  Reo,  t 
miles  N.  of  Atlilone.  and  which,  since  the  poet’s  time,  has 
generally  received  the  name  by  which  ho  rendered  it 
famous. 

AU'BURN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Androscoggin  co., 
in  Maine,  on  the  Androscoggin  River  and  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  34  miles  N.  of  Portland.  It  has  niannfactnrea 
of  boots  and  shoes, shoe-pegs,  sash  and  blinds’,  and  bobbins. 
About  300  persons  are  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  busi- 
ness. 'I'he  outlets  of  two  beautiful  sheets  of  water  afford 
fine  mill  privileges,  enqiloyed  for  grinding,  sawing,  Ac 
Aulmrn  contains  several  churches  and  1 national  bank. 
Pop.  of  Auburn  townshi])  in  1850,  2840;  in  1860,  4022. 

AUBURN,  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co.,  New 
Hampshire.  Pop.  886. 

AUBURN,  a jiost-township  of  Worcester  co.,  AIa.«sachu 
setts,  about  5 miles  W.by  S.  of  IV’orcester.  Tt  is  intersected 
by  the  Western  Railroad  and  Norwich  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road. Pcqi.  914. 

AUBURN,  a beautiful  city,  capital  of  Cayuga  co..  New 
York,  on  the  line  of  railroad  connecting  Albany  and  Buf- 
falo. 174  miles  W.  of  the  former,  and  152  miles  E.  of  the 
latter.  It  is  2|  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Owa.sco  Lake,  the  outlet 
of  which  Hows  througlj  the  town.  Lat.  42°  53'  N.;  Ion.  76° 
40'  W.  The  site  of  this  town  is  somewhat  uneven,  and  the 
streets  present  some  deviations  from  a rectangular  plan. 
'They  are  generally  wide,  well  shaded,  and  furnisiied  with 
good  sidewalks.  The  city,  on  the  whole,  is  very  handsomely 
built,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  gardens,  as  well  as  with 
ornamental  shrubs  and  trees.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings and  mercantile  houses  are  on  Genesee  street.  'I'hey 
are  mostly  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  have  3 or  4 stories. 
Auburn  is  the  seat  of  a theological  seminary,  founded  in 
1821,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterians,  with  a li- 
brary of  6000  volumes.  The  whole  number  educated  in 
this  institution  is  about  600.  The  city  contains  1 1 churches, 
viz.  3 Presbyterian.  1 Episcopalian.  3 Methodi.st.  1 Baptist, 

1 Universalist.  1 Second  Advent,  and  2 Roman  Catholic,  the 
Auburn  Academy.  6 banks,  and  6 or  7 newspaper  offices. 
The  Auburn  State  Prison  has  acqtiired  much  celebrity  for 
its  peculiar  system  of  prison  discipline.  The  building  is  a 
large  and  costly  stone  structure,  enclosed  by  a wall,  which 
measures  500  feet  on  each  side, and  about  30  feet  in  Insight. 
The  number  of  convicts  sometimes  amounts  to  more  than 
800.  'They  are  employed  in  a variety  of  manufactures,  the 
annual  proceeds  of  which  are  generally  .sutficient.  it  is  said, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  'I'he  Auburn 
Academy  has  from  75  to  lOOstudents.  and  is  furnished  with 
good  apparatus  and  cabinets  of  natural  history  There  are 
5 public  free-schools.  all  in  a flourishing  condition.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  American,  the  National  Hotel,  and 
the  VV’estern  Exchange.  'I'he  Ovvasco  outlet  furnishes  ex- 
tensive water-power,  which  is  employed  in  the  town  or  its 
immediate  vicinity  in  manufactories  of  cotton,  wool,  car- 
pets, iron,  and  paper,  and  in  mills  of  various  kinds.  Au- 
burn is  only  11  miles  by  railroad  from  Cayuga,  from  which 
there  is  steamb^  t and  railroad  communication  with  Itha- 
ca. Owego,  Ac.  Pop.  in  1850,9.548;  in  i860, 10,986;  in  1864, 
about  I5,0n0. 

AUBURN,  a village  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn.sylvania,  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  83  miles  N W.  of 
Philadelphia,  and  9 miles  S.E.  of  Pottsville.  Pop.  527. 

AUBURN,  a post-office  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia. 

AUBURN,  a post-office  of 'VVake  co..  North  Carolina. 

AUBURN,  a post-office  of  Gwinnett  co.,  Georgia. 

AUBURN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Alabama, 
on  the  railroad  between  Montgomery  and  'tt  est  Point.  Geor- 
gia, 60  miles  N.E.  of  the  former.  It  has  a healthy  situation, 
and  is  a place  of  some  importance,  on  account  of  its  insti- 
tutions for  learning.  A fire  occurred  here  in  the  winter  of 
1851-2,  by  which  a number  of  houses  were  consumed. 

AUBURN,  a post-office  of  Hinds  co.,  Mississippi. 

AUBURN,  a post-office  of  Cannon  co.,  'Tennessee. 

AUBURN,  a lowiiship  of  Crawford  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1017. 

AUBURN,  a township  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio. 

AUBURN,  a p'  st-township  of  Geauga  co.,  Ohio,  about  27 
miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  942. 

AUBURN,  a post-village  of  Oakland  co.,  IMichigan,  on 
Clinton  River  and  the  canal  between  Clinton  Liver  and 
Lake  Michigan,  75  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Lansing,  and  4 miles  E. 
of  Pontiac,  the  county  seat.  It  contains  an  academy,  used 
also  as  a church;  1 store,  1 grist-mill,  and  1 saw-mill. 

AUBURN,  a post-village  capital  of  De  Kalb  co..  Indiana, 
on  Cedar  Creek.  13f  miles  .N  E of  Indianapolis,  and  22 
miles  N.  of  Fort  Wayne.  Pop.  639 

AUBURN,  a post-village  of  Moultrie  county.  Illinois, 

2 or  3 miles  N of  the  Kaskaskia,  and  65  miles  in  a direct 
line  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

AUBURN,  a post-villiige  of  Sangamon  co..  Illinois,  17 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Spriinrfiehl  It  is  situated  in  a rich  farming 
district,  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  poiiulation. 

AUBUR.\,a  village  in  tlie  N.  central  part  of  Lincoln  co., 
Missouri,  about  56  miles  N W of  St.  Louis. 

AUBUR.N.  a post-village  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  N 
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bank  of  Des  Moines  River,  about  73  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of 
Iowa  City. 

AUHU  KN.  a post-village  and  township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  5J  miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Fop.  11^=0. 

AUBlJItN,  a post-town  and  capital  of  Flacec  cotinty, 
California,  is  situated  on  the  main  road  from  Sacramento 
to  Nevada,  near  the  junction  of  the  N.  and  8.  forks  of  Ame- 
rican Kiver,  and  97  miles  N.E.  of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  in 
IS' 0.811.  ' 

AUBURN  CENTRE,  a postruffice  of  Susquehanna  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

AtUBURNDALE,  a posPofflce  of  Middlesex  co.,  Massa- 
chu  setts. 

AUBUll.N  FOUR  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna 
CO.,  Fennsylvania. 

AUBU8S0.N.  6'bUs'sAN<  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Creuse,  2a  miles  S.E.  of  Gueret,  on  the  Creuse.  Pop.  (18.‘^2) 
5666.  It  has  an  active  trade,  a celebrated  carpet  factory, 
and  manufactures  of  woollen  gtutfs  and  yarn,  velvet,  and 
cotton  thread. 

AUCll.  Osh.  {?mc.  Augu^Ha,  afterwards  Austici,)  a city  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Gers,  on  the  ri  rht  bank 
of  the  Gers,  42  miles  W.  of  Toulou.se.  Fop.  (1852)12.141.  It 
Blands  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  crowned  by  a Gothic  cathe- 
dral ; the  ujtper  and  the  lower  town  are  connected  by  a cu- 
rious bridge  of  stairs  across  the  lAer.  'fhe  archbishops 
palace,  prefecture,  town-hall,  seminary,  public  library,  and 
barracks  are  tine  edifices.  Audi  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  as- 
size and  commerce,  a royal  college,  Ac.;  it  has  manufac- 
tures of  cottons,  linens,  coarse  woollens,  and  leather,  and  a 
trade  in  wool.  wine,  and  Armagnac  brandy.  In  the  times 
of  CiBsar.  this  city  was  the  capital  of  the  Amd. 

AUCIIE.vil  AGIIEE,  aw'chee-hatch'ee,  or  AUCIIENE- 
I1.\TGIIEE.  a small  river  of  Georgia.  It  Is  sometimes 
called  Little  Ocmulgee.  whi.-h  see. 

AUCIIENAIRN.  5K'en-aiiuP.  a village  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Lan:u-k,  about  3 miles  N.E.  of  Glasgow.  At  a short  dis- 
tance S.W.of  Auchenairn  is  Robroyston,  where  Wallace  was 
betrayed  by  the  “ fause  Menteath.” 

AUCIIINBLAE,  6K'in-bld/,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Kincardine. 

AUCllINDOIR  (6K'in-doii4)  and  KEARN,  a parish  of 
Scotia  - d CO.  of  .Aberdeen. 

AUCIIINLECK,  (dflek?)  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Ayr.  Here  are  the  mansion  and  old  castle  of  the  Boswell 
Bimily.  visited  and  described  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  1773. 

AUCH.MITII  Y,  tiK'mith-e.  a fishing  village  of  Scotland. 
CO.  of  Fortar.  on  the  North  Sea.  3^  miles  N.E.  of  Arbroath. 

AUCHTERARDER.  (iK'ter-aR'der,  a town  and  parish  of 
Scotland.  12  miles  S.W.  of  Perth.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1851, 
2520.  The  town,  once  a parliamentary  borough,  is  on  the 
Ruthven.  an  affiiient  of  the  Earn,  and  on  the  road  between 
Glasgow  and  Ferth.  It  has  an  endowed  school,  and  many 
hamilooms  employed  for  Glasgow  houses  in  the  weaving  of 
cotton  goods.  In  this  parish  originated  the  dispute  regard- 
ing the  Veto  Act.  which  terminated  in  the  secession  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

AUCHTERDERRAN,  fiK'ter-d^r'ran,  a parish  of  Scotr 
lajid.  CO.  of  Fife. 

AUCIITERGAVEN,  Ss'ter-gav'en,  a pari.sh  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Perth. 

AUCHTERIIOUSE,  ftK'ter-hdwce',  a parish  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Forfar. 

AUCIITERLESS,  Ax^ter-less',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Abei'deen. 

AUCIITERMUCIITY,  SK'ter-muK'tee,  a royal  burgh  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife.  8 miles  W.S.IV.  of  Cupar,  on 
the  road  to  Kinross.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1851,  2673.  The  town 
is  irregulai'ly  built  on  a rapid  streamlet,  which  is  used  to 
turn  tla.\  and  other  mills.  Immediately  on  its  S.side  is  the 
fine  old  castle  of  .Myers. 

AUCIITERTOUL,  6K'ter-tooP,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Fife. 

AUCIL'LA.  a po.sLoffice  of  JelTerson  co.,  Florida. 

AUCK'LANl).  a maritime  county  of  New  South  Wales,  60 
miles  in  length  and  4U  in  bn*adth. 

AUCKLAND  dwk'land.  apirtand  thriving  .settlement  in 
New  Zealand.  islandof.New  Ulster.  Lat.36°51'S.:  lon.175^45' 
E.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  not  preposses.sing. 
The  harbor  is  good  and  safe,  and  the  water  of  great  depth; 
but  the  landing-i)laces  are  exceedingly  bad.  and  at  low 
water,  and  even  half-ebb.  are  unapproachable,  from  the  ex- 
tent of  soft  mud  that  stretches  far  out  into  the  sea.  The 
cu>toms’  duties  in  1848  exceeded  20  OOOL,  being  nearly 
7000/.  more  than  they  were  in  1847.  The  country  around 
li<  not  remarkable  for  fertility,  but  yields  sufficient  for  the 

rireseiit  population  of  the  settlement.  Pop.  in  1844,  2754; 
u 1S17.  -5217. 

AUCK  LAND,  BTSTIOP.a  market-town  of  England.  co..and 
101  „iiles  S.W.  of  Durham.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
vi-  inity  of  the  bishop  s palace,  originally  built  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  but  since  almost  entirely  renewed.  Pop.  in 
i&51.  5112. 

AUCKLAND  ISLANDS,  a group  of  one  large  and  .seve- 
ral small  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  S.  of  New 
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Zealand.  Lat.  •50'^  48’  S.;  Ion.  166°  42' E.  The  J.argest 
island  is  about  30  u\iles  long  and  15  miles  broad,  has  two 
good  harbors,  and  is  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation, 
'I'hese  islands  have  been  granted  by  the  English  govern- 
ment to  the  .Messrs.  Enderby,  (by  one  of  whose  ships  they 
were  discovered  in  1806.)  as  a central  whaling  station. 

AUCK'LAND  (OAK/LAND)  ST.  ANDREW,  a parish  o' 
England,  co.  of  Durham. 

AUCKL.AND.  WES'i’,  a township  of  England,  co.  ol  Dui 
ham,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Hishojt-Auckland.  Pop.  in  1851,  230.3, 
employed  in  various  manufactures.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl 
to  the  Eden  family.  Within  a short  distance  is  Raby  Castk, 
the  noble  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

AUQ  .)1S.  o'swd/,  a village  of  Savoy,  7693  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  most  elevated  vil- 
lage in  Flurope,  a distinction  formerly  conferred  on  Saint  Ve- 
ran.  in  the  department  of  Ilautes-Alpes,  (6088  feet  in  height.) 

AUCUT/'i'A,  one  of  the  Laccadive  Island.s.  off  the  Malabar 
coast.  Lat.  10°  51'  N.:  Ion.  72°  17'  E.  It  is  about  3^  miles 
in  length,  and  half  a mile  in  breadth. 

AUDE,  od,  (anc.  A>taT,)  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the 
Eastern  Pyieuees  near  the  village  of  Angles,  flows  at  first 
N.  to  Carcassonne,  and  then  E.  to  the  Mediterranean,  which 
it  enters  6 miles  E..\.E.  of  Narbonne,  after  a cour.se  of  130 
miles,  almost  wholly  within  the  department  to  which  it 
gives  its  name. 

AUDE,  a maritime  department  of  the  South  of  France, 
formed  of  paid  of  ancient  l..a.ngTiedoc.  Capital.  Carcassonne. 
Bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  departments  of  llerault  and'l'arn, 
on  the  E.  by  the  .Mediterranean,  on  the  8.  by  Pyrenee.s- 
Orientales,  and  on  the  W.  by  Ariege  and  Haute-Garonne 
Area,  2340  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  283,ti06.  Climate 
variable,  and  subject  to  violent  winds  during  several  months 
of  the  year.  Soil  generally  fertile;  surface  broken  up  by 
mountains  and  hills;  it  contains  iron-mines,  marble  (juar- 
ries,  and  mineral  waters.  The  rivers  and  canals  are  the 
Aude,  the  Lers,  an  the  Berre;  the  Orbiel,  Orbieu.  and 
Cesse,  affluents  of  th  Aude:  the  Canal  of  Languedoc,  or 
Canal  du  .Midi  intersects  this  department  from  IV.  to  E., 
and  the  Canal  of  Robine  or  Narbonne  traverses  the  E.  por- 
tion tVom  N.  to  S.  Corn  and  wine  are  raised  beyond  the 
demand  for  home  consumption,  and  form  important  object.', 
of  commerce.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  pajier, 
and  ironware,  brandy  distilleries,  salt-works,  and  potteries. 
'I’he  department  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Car- 
cassonne, Castelnaudary,  Limoux,  and  Narbonne. 

AUDENAitDFl  o'den-and/,  or  OUDENARDE.  Cw/den-aa/ 
deh.  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  on  the 
Scheldt,  14  milesS. S.W.  of  Ghent,  Pop.  in  1842,  62t  2.  It  is 
generally  well  built,  and  has  a fine  Gothic  town-hall.  Chief 
industry,  tanning  and  brewing.  It  ‘is  celebrated  for  the 
victory  gained  by  Pi  ince  Eugene  of  Savoy  over  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  11  th  of  July,  1708. 

AUDENGE.  o'd6.\zh/.  a village  of  France,  with  a fishing 
port,  department  of  Gironde,  23  miles  S.W.  of  Bordeaux,  on 
theBas-^in  d’.Arcachon.  Pop.  1178. 

AUDEMIAI.N.  5w/den-hlne',  a village  of  Prussian  Saxo- 
ny, circle  of  Torgau.  Pop.  1070. 

AUD'E.NSIIAW.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
parish  of  Ashton-under-Lyne.  on  the  Ashton  Canal.  4.j  miles 
*E.  by  S.  of  Manchester.  I’op.  in  1851,  5127,  employed  in  hat- 
making. cotton-printing,  and  silk-weaving. 

AUDI  ERNE,  o'de-aiun/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Finistere.  with  a port  on  the  Bay  of  Aude.  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Goyen.  20  miles  IV.  of  Quimper.  Pop.  1485. 

AUDI.NC.  lUR'i'.  0'dA,No'kooR/,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Doubs.  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  3Iontbeliard.  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Doubs.  It  has  a consistorial  Frotestant  church, 
iron  foundiies  and  cotton-spinning.  Pop.  (1851)  2144. 

AUD'LE.M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

AUDLEY.  awd'lee.  a parish  of  Flngland.  co.  of  StatToid. 

AU'DRAIN'/.  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  .Mis- 
souri has  an  area  of  680  siiuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
North  Fork  and  Long  Branch  of  Salt  River,  and  by  fhe 
sources  of  Riviere  an  Cuivre.  The  surface  is  level  or  undu- 
lating; the  SI  il  fertile.  A large  portion  of  the  county  con- 
si.-5ts  of  Frairios.  well  adapted  to  iiasturage.  Capital,  Mexico. 
Pop.  8075;  ot  whom  6'9o9  were  free. 

AUDRUICK.  o'dr  week',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais.  on  the  railway  fiom  Paris  to  Calai.s,  12  miles 
E.8. E.  of  Calai.s.  Fop.  in  1852.  2263. 

AUDUBON.  awMQ  bon.  (F'r.  pron.  o'du'bAxct.)  a new 
county  towards  the  S.W.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an  are.a  of  abciut 
630  square  miles.  It  is  tiaversed  by  the  N ishnal  at  ms 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  .Missouri.  This  county  is  not  in- 
cluded in  tbe  ceiKsiis  of  1>.50.  I’pj)  in  18' 0,  451.  Named 
in  honor  of  John  .1.  Audubon,  the  distinguLshed  ornithol- 
ogi't.  Capital.  Exira. 

AUDUBON,  a post-office  of  Hardeman  co.,  I'ennessee. 

AUDUBON,  a small  post-village  of  .Montgomery  co..  Illinois. 

AUE.  Ow'eh.  a town  of  Saxony,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Zwick.iu 
has  an  old  town-house,  a knitting-school,  and  a rin-furnaix? 
and  stamping-mill.  In  the  neighborhood  arc  tin-miueS 
beds  of  porcelain  earth,  and  stone  (juarries.  Fou.  1 i.'iO. 

AUE,  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  Germany,  particularly 
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of  two  in  Hanover;  the  one  of  which  joins  the  Aller,  near 
Celle,  ajid  the  other  falls  into  the  Elbe,  a few  miles  below 
Hornehur!;. 

AUKKBACII.  6w'er-b^K',  a town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony, 
15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Zwickau.  Pop.  3117.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  muslin,  calico,  lace,  needles,  and  potash. 

AUKKlt.\CII.  a town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  on  a hill 
aboundin';  with  caverns,  18  miles  S.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  1750. 

.^UrlRBAGII.  a town  of  Germany,  in  Ilesse-Darmstadt, 
province  of  Starkenhurs,  12  miles  S.  of  Darmstadt,  on 
the  railway  from  Darmstadt  to  lleidelheri;,  with  a sum- 
mer residence  for  the  f;rand-duke,  and  mineral  springs  re- 
sorted to  by  numerous  visitors.  Pop.  1*  00. 

AUKKSBKBG.  Ow'ers-b^ag'.  (anc.  Anipium?)  a village  and 
castle  of  .Austria.  Illyria.  12  miles  S.S.K.  of  Laibach. 

AUKKSTADT.  (Auerstadt.)  Ow'er-st^tt',  a village  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  government  of  Merseburg,  10  miles  W.  of 
Nauniburg.  Here  the  French  under  Davoust  vanquished 
the  Prussians  under  the  King  of  Prussia,  October  14,  1806. 

AUFIDENA.  See  Ai.fidena. 

A U FI  DUS.  See  ( >fa.\to. 

AUGKKOLLKS,  6'zher-olP.  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Puv-de-Dome,  canton  of  Courpiere.  Pop.  (1852)  2592. 

AUGF.  VALLk£  D’,  viria'do/.lP.  a country  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Calvados.  It  is  fertile  in  grain,  fruit,  and  flax, 
and  has  excellent  pasturage,  in  which  the  finest  horses  and 
cattle  of  .Normandy  are  reared. 

A UGO UK.  awg'gur^  a town  of  llindnstan.  province  of 
Malwah,40miles  N.K.  of  Oojein.  lat.23°  43'  N..  Ion.  76°  1'  E.. 
between  two  artificial  lakes,  on  a rocky  height  1598  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a stone  wall,  and  con- 
tains  a well-built  native  fortification,  but  chiefly  composed 
of  muil  houses,  in  1820.  5000  in  number. 

AUGIl .‘t.BFY,  aw'ni-baC  an  important  coal  district  of  Ire- 
land, in  Connaught,  on  the  N.  border  of  the  co.  of  Roscom- 
mon. 

AUGII.A.LO0.  aw'na-loo^  or  AUGIILOE,  awH-lo^  a parish 
of  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone. 

AUGIIAVAL,  aw-iiovtal.  or  OUGIIKVAL,  6w-itev'al.  a 
parish  of  Ireland.  Coiniau  ght,  co.  of  .Mayo,  comprising  the 
towns  of  Westport  and  Westport-f}uay,  (which  see.) 

AUUH.WFA,  aw'na-vA/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of 
Ferma  nagh. 

AU'GHFR,  aw^ier,  a town  and  castle  of  Ireland,  ULster, 
co.  of  Tvrone.  2 miles  N.E.  of  Clo'gher.  Pop.  753. 

.\.UGHM.\CART,  awH'iua-karU,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leins- 
ter. ()ueen’s  co. 

A UG II. N .VCLOY,  awH'na-kloyt.  a market-town  of  Ireland, 
Ulster.  CO.  of  Tyrone,  parish  of  Carreteel,  11  miles  N.  of  Mo- 
naghan. Pop.  1841. 

AUGIIN.YMULLEN,  awH-na-multlen,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
Ulster.  CO.  of  Monaghan. 

AUGII.NL8II  or  AlSIlXISII,  awH^uish,a  parish  of  Ireland, 
Ulster.  CO.  of  Donegal. 

AUGil'lI-M.  See  .\ohrim. 

AUGIIT  )N.  awTon.  a parish  of  Fingland.  co.  of  Lancaster. 

AUtili  r )N,a  parish  of  England  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

AUdlLA,  or  AUJILA,  a town  of  North  Africa.  See 
AU.rKKLV. 

AUGLAIZE  aw-gHze^  a river  of  Ohio,  rises  in  the  N.W. 
central  part  of  the  state,  and  flows  into  the  Maumee  River 
at  Defiance.  It  is  navigable  for  keel-boats  to  Wapahkonetta. 
The  largest  affluents  of  this  river  are  Blanchard  s Fork  and 
Ottawa  River. 

AUGL.\IZE,  a river  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Missouri, 
formed  bv  the  union  of  two  branches,  termed  the  W’et  and 
Dry  .Auglaize,  falls  into  the  Osa'ge  a few  miles  below  Erie, 
in  Caimien  county.  The  main  stream  is  also  termed  the 
Grand  .\uglai/,e.  and  the  Grand  Glaze.  Brunches. — The  Dry 
Auglaize,  named  from  the  circumstance  that  a part  of  its 
sources  are  in  the  tiiict  called  the  “ Dry  Glaze.”  in  La  Clede 
countv.  after  intersecting  Camden  county,  joins  the  other 
branch  to  ff)rm  the  Grand  Auglaize.  The  Wet  Auglaize  is 
chiefly  comprised  in  Camden  county,  atid  deiives  its  name 
from  the  tract  called  the  “ Wet  Glaze,”  through  which  it 
flows. 

AUGl.AlZE.  a countv  in  the  W.  part  of  Ohio,  contains 
399  s'niare  miles.  It  is  drained  iw  the  heail  streams  of  the 
Auglaize  and  St.  Marv's  Rivers,  from  the  former  of  which 
the  name  is  derived.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  partly 
covered  with  forests  of  h;ird  timber;  the  soil  is  good.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal.  Near 
the  W.  bolder  is  a reservoir.  9 miles  in  leii'gth.  formed  to 
supplv  the  canal  and  occupying  the  summit  level  between 
tile  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie.  Auglaize  county  was  formed 
a few  years  ago  bv  a division  of  Allen  and  Mercer  counties. 
Capital  Wapahkonetta.  Pop  17,lo7. 

AUtil.AIZE  a tovMishij)  of  Alb  ii  co.,  Oliio.  Pop.  1669. 

A CGL.A  IZE,  a tow  iisliip  of  Panbting  co.  Ohio.  Pop  560. 

AUGL.AIZE.  a p istKjffice  of  Van  W'ert  co..  Ohio. 

tCGSMtURG.  (Ger.  pror..  owgs'bdd  nj.  anc.  Angmftn  Vin- 
ite.liai'mm.)  a city  of  Bavaria,  capital  of  the  province  of  Swa- 
bia and  Neuburg.  on  a rising  ground  in  a fertile  plain,  at 
the  angle  formed  bv  the  junction  of  the  W'ertach  and  the 
tech.  35  miles  N.W.  of  Munich.  Lat.  (St.  Ulric's  Tower) 
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480  21'  42"  N. ; Ion.  10°  54'  16"  E.  Augsburg  hn.s  jong 
distinguished  by  its  commercial  spirit  and  by  the  activity 
and  industry  of  its  iiihal  itant.s.  and,  although  not  now  so 
important  a place  as  formerly,  is  still  the  seat  of  extensive 
manufactures.  The  principal  public  works  are  4 cotton  tic- 
tories.  spinning  and  weaving,  one  of  them  having  40.060 
spindles,  a fiax-mill,  silk  factory,  machine  factory,  pc,;x<r- 
mills,  brass  foundry,  and  the  military  Ibundry,  containina 
the  principal  cannon  foundry  in  Bavaria.  An  exteii.sivc 
trade  is  done  in  printing,  engraving,  and  bookbinding,  and 
the  celebrated  Algemeine.  Zeitung.  the  leading  journal  ol 
Germany,  started  in  1798.  is  pubiished  here.  But  the  prin 
cipal  branch  of  business  to  which  the  city  owes  much  of  its 
modern  importance  are  banking  and  stock  exchange  opo 
rations — Augsburg,  next  to  Frankfort,  being  one  of  the  most 
influential  money  markets  on  the  continent.  It  is  also  the 
emporium  of  the  merchandise,  and  the  chief  mart  for  the 
sale  of  wines  of  Italy.  Switzerland,  and  the  S.  of  Germany, 
and  hence  has  an  extensive  transit  trade.  Its  mercantile 
establishments  are  above  206,  and  its  annual  circulation  in 
bills  and  merchandi.se  varies  in  value  from  $14,000,006  to 
$18,060,000.  It  is  connected  by  a railroad  with  Mu- 
nich,  and.  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  Nuremberg.  Bam- 
berg, and  Saxony.  Augsburg  is  a place  of  great  antiquity, 
the  Emperor  Augustus  having  established  a colony  there 
about  12  years  n.c.  Augsburg  early  took  a cons]iicuous  part 
in  the  Reformation,  with  which,  for  a long  .series  of  years, 
its  history  is  closely  connected.  Augsburg  is  the  birthplace 
of  Holbein  the  elder,  and  other  eminent  ariiots.  I'op. 
45,389  iiiciiiding  about  15.000  Rrotestaiits. 

' .AUGST,  6w(ist,  two  contiguous  villaues  of  Switzerland, 
cantons  of  Basel  and  Aargau.  on  the  Rhine,  at  the  influx 
of  the  Ergolz.  6 miles  E.  of  Basel,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Augm'ta  l\uurac<h-uin. 

AUGSTHOLZ,  (5wost/h6lts.  or  AUGSTHOLZBAD,  dwo.sU- 
h6lt.s-bdt.  a bathing-place  of  considerable  resort,  in  Switzer- 
land. prettily  situated  near  the  S.  side  of  Baldegger  Sea  in 
the  N.E.  of  Luzerne.  On  a gentle  rising  ground  in  the 
neighborhood  stands  an  ancient  castle,  once  a commandery 
of  knights,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

AUGUS^TA,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Virginia, 
forming  part  of  the  Great  Valley  which  extends  along  the 
.N.W.  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  area  is  about  960  square 
miles.  The  Shenandoah  and  Calf  Rasture  Rivers  rise  in  Ihe 
county.  The  S.E.  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Blue  Ridge; 
the  surface  of  the  valley  is  elevated  and  hilly:  the  soil  is 
calcareous,  and  very  productive  of  grain  and  grass.  The 
quantity  of  hay  raised  in  1850  was  15.285  tons — greater 
than  was  produced  in  any  other  county  of  the  state,  except 
Rockingham  county;  and  that  of  butter.  275.483  pounds — 
greater  than  in  any  except  Loudon  county.  Fine  limestone 
underlies  a great  part  of  the  valley,  and  extensive  beds  of 
anthracite  coal  have  been  opened.  The  Central  Railroad  of 
Virginia  pas.-es  through  thi.s  county,  and  connects  it  with 
Kiciimoi'd  Augusta  county  was  formed  from  v/range  in 
1738.  Ca[iital,  Staunton.  Pop.  27,749;  of  whom  g2, 1.3.3 
were  free,  and  5616  slaves. 

AUGUST  .A.  a city,  seat  of  justice  of  Kennebec  county, 
Maine,  and  capital  of  the  state,  at  the  head  of  sloop  naviga- 
tion. on  the  Kennebec  River,  43  miles  from  its  mouth.  By 
railroad  it  is  66  miles  N.N.E.  of  Portland.  67  miles  S.W  of 
Bangor,  and  175  N.N.E.  of  Boston.  Lat.  41°  19'  N.;  Ion.  69° 
.50'  AV.  The  city  is  situated  principally  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Kennebec  River,  which  is  liere  crossed  by  a la  id  '■e 
520  feet  long.  About  a (juarter  of  a mile  above  this,  a rail- 
road bridge,  about  9.)0  feet  in  leingth  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. A short  distance  westward  from  the  river  the  ground 
suddenly  rises  to  a considerable  elevation,  after  whi  h the 
ascent  is  very  gradual.  Gn  this  elevation  are  im  st  of  the 
residences  and  several  of  the  hotels.  The  business  portion 
of  the  city  is  principally  along  the  bank  of  the  river  under 
the  hill.  'I'he  .state-house — a noble  structure  of  whitish 
granite,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city — occupies  an 
eminence  commanding  a wide  and  vai  ied  prospect.  Imme- 
diately in  front  is  a spacious  park,  handsomely  adorned 
with  walks  and  shadtetrees.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  river  is 
the  United  8tates  Arsenal,  surrounded  with  extensive 
grounds,  tastefully  laid  out  and  enclosed  by  a neat  iron 
fence.  The  arsenal  contains  about  2666  stand  of  arms.be 
sides  cannon  and  other  munitions  of  war.  The  hospital  foi 
the  insane,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  occupies  an  ele 
vated  position,  overlooking  a landscape  of  almost  uni  ivall.  d 
beauty.  Augusta  has  9 or  l6  churches  of  the  various  deno- 
minations. 4 or  5 hanks,  and  a tloiu  ishing  female  academy. 
It  contains  several  manutactories.  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  a large  i-otton-mil I,  and  ^ or  h hotels,  the  jnin- 
cipal  of  w hich  are  the  Stanley  Mouse,  the  Augusta  House, 
and  the  .Mansion  Mouse.  By  the  oonstruclion  of  a dam. 
5-'4  feet  in  le  gth.  across  the  Kennel>ec.  about  one-third 
of  a mile  N.  of  the  city,  a vast  hydraulic  jiower  has  lieeii 
created  for  manufacturing  purjioses.  By  thi.s  means,  the 
navigation  of  the  river  above  has  been  greatly  improved, 
so  that  iluring  the  summer  season  several  steamboats 
ply  dally  between  Augusla  and  \\  aterville,  'J'he  Portland 
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»no  Kennebec  Railroad,  connecting  Portland  with  Water-  j 
s-ille,  passes  through  Augusta.  Pop.  in  18o0,  3080;  in  1.8-iO, 
i>314;  in  1850,  8225;  in  1860,7*  09.  All  the  business  portion 
oi  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire  September  17,  1805. 

AUGLSi  A, a post-village  and  towiisliij)  of  Oneida  co..  New 
York,on  Skanandoa  ( reek,  about  10(i  miles  W.  by  K.  of 
Albany.  The  village  has  o or  4 churches,  an  academy,  and  I 
several  stores.  Pop.  of  township,  2213. 

AUGUSTA,  a post-village  in  the  central  part  ot  Sussex 
co.,  N jw  .Jersey,  about  65  miles  N.  of  Trenton. 

AUGUSTA,  a thriving  village  of  Potter  county.  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Kettle  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Susquehanna, 
fhe  township  is  said  to  be  connected  by  water  (not  navi- 
gable) with  the  Mississippi,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Pine  timber  abounds  in  the  vicinity,  and  forms 
the  chief  article  of  export. 

AUGUSTA,  a handsome  city  of  Georgia,  and  capital  of 
Richmond  county,  on  the  Savannah  River.  2.31  miles  from 
its  mouth.  120  miles  N.N.W.  from  Savannali.  and  136  miles 
N.W.  from  Charleston.  Lat.  .33°  28'  N. ; Ion.  8l°  54'  W.  It 
is  the  second  city  of  the  state  in  population  and  imi)ortance. 
The  Georgia  Railroad,  of  which  Augusta  is  the  eastern  ter- 
minus. extends  to  Atlanta,  and  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
connects  it  with  Charleston.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  received  from  a highly  intelligent  gentleman  of  this 
place,  will  be  interesting,  as  explaining  the  causes  of  its  for- 
mer and  present  prosperity : — “ Situated  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  Savannah  River,  it  was  for  many  years  the  chief 
and,  indeed,  only  inland  town  of  the  state  of  any  commercial 
importance,  and  so  continued  until  that  spirit  of  internal 
improvement  was  aroused  in  the  people  of  Georgia,  which 
iuvs  acquired  for  our  state  the  enviable  fame  of  the  empire 
state  of  the  South.  For  some  years  after  the  construction 
of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  Augusta  visibly  declined,  as  was 
manifested  by  the  tenantless  hou.ses.  empty  streets,  and  de- 
crea.se  in  population.  This  decline  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  peculiar  kind  of  trade  (the  wagon  trade)  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  had  depended,  was  entirely  taken 
away  from  her.  This  blight,  however,  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  character  of  our  business  has  altogether  changed. 
The  upper  country  of  Georgia  has  been  densely  settled,  the 
advance  in  improvement  and  civilization  has  created  new 
wants  where  none  before  existed;  villages  have  sprung 
mushroom-like  into  life,  and  the  merchants  of  these  country 
villages  have  become  to  tho.se  of  Augusta  what  the  mer- 
chants of  Augusta  were  to  those  of  Charleston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia.  In  a word,  our  merchants  have  esta- 
blished a whoie.sale  business,  and  now  sell  tens  of  thou- 
sands where  before  they  .sold  but  thousands.  Another  cause 
of  prosperity  is  the  Augusta  Canal,  which  was  constructed 
in  1845.  It  is  9 miles  in  length,  and  brings  the  waters  of 
the  Savannah  River  some  35  or  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
city.  By  the  water-power  thus  furnished,  %ctories.  machine 
shops,  and  other  such  establishments,  have  been  erected, 
and  are  now  in  successful  operation.  Now  there  are  no 
houses  tenantless,  and  none  to  be  procured  at  any  rent. 
New  buildings  are  going  up  every  day  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  our  increased  population.  Augusta  has  increased  in 
population  womlerfully  in  the  la.st  5 or  6 years.”  I’opula- 
tion  in  1850,  about  12,0o0;  in  1860,  12,493.  The  streets 
are  wide,  straight,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Among  the  re- 
markable public  buildings  are  the  city-hall,  which  cost 
$100  OUO.  the  Richmond  Academy,  a masonic  hall  and  a 
mediftal  college.  Augusta  also  contains  about  14  churches, 
a hospit.al.  arsenal.  6 banks,  (including  a branch  of  the 
state  bank.)  and  4 or  5 newspaper  offices.  A line  of  steam- 
boats communicates  with  Savannah.  A bridge  crossing  the 
river  connects  the  city  with  Hamburg  in  South  Carolina. 

AUGUST.4..  a post-office  of  Benton  co..  Florida. 

AUGUSTA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Perry  co..  .Mississippi, 
on  the  Leaf  River,  a branch  of  the  Pascagoula,  173  miles 
S.E.  of  .lackson. 

AUGUSTA,  a village  of  De  Soto  parish,  Louisiana,  11 
miles  N'.E.  of  Mansfield. 

AUGUSTA,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. on  White  River,  and  on  the  route  of  the  projected 
railroad  from  Little  Rock  to  St.  Louis. 

AUGUSTA,  a post-village  of  Bracken  county,  Kentucky, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  45  miles  above 
Cincinnati,  and  74  miles  N.E.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  a good 
landing,  and  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  county,  on 
ao  ount  of  trade  and  manufactures.  It  contains  a town-hall, 

3 brick  churches,  several  tobacco  warehouse.s,  large  steam 
ttouiing-uiills.  and  a tannery,  'fhis  place  is  the  seat  of 
Augu.sta  College,  which  was  founded  in  1825.  Pop.  about 
1000. 

AUGUSTS,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio,  135  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

AUGUSTA,  a pc st-vill.age  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  Kalamazoo  Itiver,  and  on  the  Central  R.ailroad,  130  miles 
W.  of  Detroit,  and  12  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Kalamazoo  village. 

AUGUSTA,  a township  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan, 
rop.  '140 

AUGU.STA,  a post-village  of  Marion  co..  Indiana,  on  the 
Michigan  road,  9 miles  N.N.IV.  of  Indianapolis. 
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j AUGUSTA,  a village  of  Noble  co..  Indiana,  about  125 
miles  N'.N.E.  of  Indianapolis,  was  formerly  the  county  seat, 
and  still  contains  the  jail  and  recorders  office. 

AUGUSTA,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  about 
95  miles  N.W'.  from  Springfield,  is  situated  in  a rich  prairie. 
Pop.  of  Angnsta  rowii.--bip  1679. 

AUGU.''T.A,  a i)ost-()ffice  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Missouri. 

AUGUS'l'A  or  NORTH  AUGUSTA,  a post-village  of  Des 
Moines  co  , Iowa,  on  the  left  bank  of  Skunk  river,  about  11 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Burlington,  and  opposite  the  village  of 
South  Augusta  in  Lee  cnuntv  J’op.  45-2. 

AUGUSTA,  called  also  SOUTH  AUGUSTA,  a ^st-village 
of  Lee  county,  Iowa,  on  Skunk  River,  about  10  miles  N.N.Fl. 
of  Fort  Madison,  the  county  seat.  'The  river  affords  water- 
power for  a few  mills. 

AUGUS'TA  or  AGOS^TA,  a settlement  of  Western  Austra- 
lia.  capital  of  the  district  of  Sussex,  on  the  W.  side  of  Flin- 
ders’ Bay.  in  a fertile  country ; founded  by  Governor  Stir- 
ling in  18.30. 

AUGUSTA  BONA.  See  Troyes. 

AUGUSTA  EMERITA.  See  Merida. 

AUGUSTA  SPRINGS.  Augusta  county,  Virginia.  12  miles 
N.W'.  of  Staunton,  the  county  seat.  'I'he  situation  of  this 
medicinal  fountain  is  highly  picture.s<iue  and  delightful, 
and  the  accommodations  for  visitors  are  ample. 

AUGUSTA  STATION,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana. 

AUGUSTA  SUESSIONUM.  See  Soissoxs. 

AUGUSTA  TAURINORU.M.  See  Turin. 

AUGUSTA  VEROMANDUORUM.  See  St.  Qutintin. 

AUGUSTA  VINDELICORUM.  See  Augsrurg. 

AUGUSTENBORG.  ow'goos-ten-boRg',  a ducal  castle  and 
village  of  Denmark,  island  of  Alsen. 

AUGUSTENBORG,  <nv'goos-ten-boRG',  a Dani.sh  factory  of 
Africa.  Accra,  Guineut  coast.  9 miles  from  Christiansborg. 

AUGUSTINUSG  A.  ow-giis-tin-iis'Ha.  a village  of  Holland 
province  of  Friesland,  17  miles  E.  of  Leeuwarden. 

AUGUSTIODUNUM.  See  Autun. 

AL  OI  US'rOMAGUS.  See  Senlis. 

AUGUSTONOME'TUM.  See  Clermont-Farrand. 

AUGUSTORITUM.  See  Limoges.  - 

AUGUSTOWO.  6w-goos-to'vo.  written  also  AUGUSTOW, 
the  northernmost  province  of  Poland,  between  lat.  52°  lO* 
and  55°  5'  N.  The  surface  is  partly  mountainous,  marshy, 
and  densely  wooded.  Chief  rivers,  the  Niemen  and  Bug, 
Chief  towns,  Suwalki.  the  capital.  W'ysztynie.  Wladislawow 

AUGUSTOW'O  or  AUGUS'fOW.  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
above  province,  on  the  Netta,  140  miles  N.E.  of  W'arsaw. 
Pop.  7321.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
and  a considerable  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  It  was  founded 
by  Sigismund  in  1557. 

AUGUSTOW'O.  C.ANAL  OF,  a canal  of  Poland,  wliich 
unites  the  Vistula  with  the  Niemen  River,  and  connects  it 
with  the  Baltic  at  .Memel.  through  the  rivers  N'arew,  Bobr, 
and  Netta.  extending  from  Wizna.  on  the  Narew.  to  th>» 
Niemen,  14  miles  N.  of  Grodno,  a distance  of  150  miles;  it 
is  from  5 to  6 feet  deep,  furnished  with  17  locks,  and  was 
completed  between  1821  and  1831. 

AUJEELA,  AUJILA.  or  AUGILA,  aw-jeedd.  or  6w-jeeGd, 
an  oasis  and  town  of  Africa.  Sahara,  on  a route  between  Fez- 
zan  and  Lower  Egypt,  150  miles  S.E.  of  the  great  Syrti.s.  (a 
gulf  of  the  Mediterranean.)  Lat.  about  29°  20'  N. ; Ion.  22°  E. 

AUKBORUUGH,  awktbur-eh,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

AULA,  OwGd,  a lillage  of  Northern  Italy,  on  the  Aula, 
10  miles  N.W.  of  Massa.  Pop.  1800. 

AULA,  the  name  of  several  villages  in  Germany  and 
Spain. 

AULDEARN,  flwPdairn,  a maritime  parish  and  village  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Nairn.  E.  of  the  tillage,  in  May,  1645,  Mon- 
trose gained  the  battle  of  Auldearn. 

AULETTA,  6w-l^Utd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Prin- 
cipato  Citra,  on  the  Calore,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Salerno.  Pop 
2100. 

AULLAGAS,  Laguna  de  Id-goo'nd  dd  Cwl-yd'gd.s,  a 
lake  of  Bolivia,  in  the  valley  of  Desaguadero.  which  lies  b&^ 
tween  two  lofty  ranges  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  12,800  feet. 

AULNAY-SUR-0D0N,6rn.V-stlR-o'dAN'>',  a town  of  Fr.ance, 
department  of  Calvados,  18  miles  N.E.  of  A'ire,  on  the  Gdon. 
Pop.  2102,  who  manufacture  cotton  goods.  Several  viUages 
of  France  are  named  Aulnay. 

AULNE,  on,  a river  of  France,  dep-aidment  of  Finist^re, 
passes Chateauneuf  (whence  it  is  navigable)  and  Chateaulin, 
and  enters  Brest  Road  at  Landevenec.  It  forms  paid  of  the 
c.anal  from  Nantes  to  Brest. 

A U LON  A.  See  Avlona. 

AULPS.  See  Aups. 

AULT,  6.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Somme,  on  the 
English  Channel.  17  miles  W.  of  .Vbtieville.  Pop.  1371. 

AULT-HUCK'NALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Derbv 

AU.MA.  6w'md,  a town  of  Germany,  duchv  of  Saxe  AYei 
mar,  on  the  Orla.  7 miles  S.E.  of  Neustadt.  Pop  l6iX>. 

AULMACKSTOW'N,  a village  of  New  Jersey.  See  Cedar 

AUMALE,  6'mdP,  (formerly  ALBEMARLE,  dPbfh-maBi^t) 
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B town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-Inffirieure,  on  the  1 
Bresle,  13  miles  E.N.K.  of  Neutchatel.  In  1592,  it  was  the 
scene  of  a combat  with  the  Spaniards,  in  which  Henry  IV. 
was  wounded. 

AU'MA^’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

AUMNIER,  awm-neer^a  populous  town  of  India, 60  miles 
W.N.VV.  of  Nagpoor,  on  the  Wurdah. 

AD. N AY,  6'na',  a town  of  I'rance,  department  of  Charente- 
Inferieure,  10  N.E.  S.of  St.  Jean  d’Angely. 

AUN  AY,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ni'vre.  P.  1114. 

AUN  AY,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Eure-et-Loir. 
Fop.  1021. 

AUNEAU,  Q'nof,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Eure-et- 
Loir.  Pop.  1699. 

AUN  EUIL,  d'nuP,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Oise, 
Pop.  1303. 

AUMS  6'neece^  or  6'nee^  an  old  province  in  the  W.  of 
France,  between  Saintonge,  Poitou,  and  the  Atlantic,  form- 
ing, with  Saintonge,  the  modern  department  of  Charente- 
Infeiieure. 

AUNSllY,  a%vns'bee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

A UPS,  ops,  or  AULPS,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Var,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Draguignan.  Pop.  2568. 

AUItAUIA,  aw-rahh-e-a,  a post-village  of  Lumpkin  co., 
Georgia,  135  miles  N.N.W.  of  Milledgeville,  is  surrounded 
by  a hilly  region  containing  valuable  gold-mines. 

AU  K AS,  dw'rds,  a town  ®f  Prussian  Silesia,  11  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Breslau,  with  a castle.  Pop.  1U20. 

AURAY,  6'vif.  a river-port  of  France,  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  on  the  Auray,  10  miles  W.  of  Vannes,  Pop.  (185  ) 
3S82.  It  is  neatly  built,  and  has  an  excellent  port,  with 
fisheries,  and  cotton  spinning.  In  1364,  Du  Guesclin  was 
made  prisoner  here. 

aUKE,  6a,  a river  of  France,  department  of  Calvados,  an 
affluent  of  the  Drome.  Total  course,  N.N.W.,  20  miles. 

AURE,  a river  of  France,  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  an 
affluent  of  the  Eure  from  the  left.  Course,  E.N.E.,  32  miles. 

AURE.  VAL  D’,  vSl  doa,  one  of  the  four  valleys  of  Upper 
Armagnac.  department  of  Ilautes-Pyrenees,  in  France. 

AURELIUS,  aw-ree'le-txs,  a post-township  of  Cayuga  co.. 
New  Y’ork.  about  170  miles  W,  by  N.  of  Albany,  is  situated 
at  the  N.  end  of  Cayuga  Lake.  Pop.  2528 

AURELIUS,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Washing- 
ton ct)..  Ohio,  about  15  miles  N.  of  Marietta.  Pop.  832. 

AURELIUS,  a township  of  Ingham  co  , Michigan,  about 
FO  miles  N W.  by  W.  of  Detroit.  Pop  1167. 

AURIAC.  6're-ik^  a small  town  of  France,  department  of 
Ilaute-Garonne,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Toulouse. 

AUR ICII,  6w/riK,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  capi- 
tal of  the  principality  of  East  Friesland,  13  miles  N.E.  of 
Emden.  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a canal.  Pop.  3600. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  a castle  in  which  the  provincial  coun- 
cil meets,  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches,  a gymnasium 
and  public  library ; also  distilleries,  manufactures  of  ropes 
and  tobacco,  and  an  active  trade  in  horses. 

AURIESVILLE,  aw'reez-vil,  a post-office  of  Montgomery 
co..  New  York. 

AURIGNAC,  6'reen'y^k^  a small  town  of  France,  deparU 
ment  of  Ilaute-Garonne,  38  miles  S.V\  . of  .'oulouse. 

AURIGNY,  6'reen'yee^,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands.  See 
Alderney. 

AURILLAC,  6'reel'y^k^  (anc.  Aureliacum,)  a town  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Cantal,  (Auvergne,)  269 
miles  S.  of  Paris.  It  is  agreeably  situated  in  a valley,  on 
the  bank  of  the  .Tourdanne.  is  well  built,  and  walled.  'J'he 
houses  are  covered  with  slates,  obtained  from  quarries  i»i 
the  vicinity,  and  the  streets,  though  irregular,  are  wide  and 
clean,  being  constantly  irrigated  by  the  overtlowings  of  a 
brge  reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  town,  into  which  two  foun- 
tains pour  their  copious  supplies.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  along  the  side  of  the  river,  is  the  public  walk,  called 
Oours-Montyon,  or,  commonly.  Le  Gravier,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  an  elegant  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Jour- 
danne,  and  at  the  other  a beautiful  fountain,  surmounted 
by  a column.  Among  the  ancient  buildings  of  Aurillac  may 
be  mentioned  the  castle  of  St.  Stephen,  the  church  of  St. 
Gerand.  that  of  Notre  Dame  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  college,  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings,  containing  a valu- 
able library  and  a cabinet  of  mineralogy.  The  principal  ma- 
nufactures are  kettles,  and  other  utensils  of  copper,  jewelry, 
woollen  stuffs,  carpets,  blondes,  lace,  and  paper.  Pop.  10,917. 

AURIOL.  6're-ol',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Bou- 
ehes-du-Rhone,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Marseilles.  Pop.  3323.  It 
<ias  coal,  and  copper-works. 

AURUNZO,  6w-ron'zo,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  30  miles 
'l.E.  of  Belluno,  with  rich  zinc-mines.  Pop.  3100. 

AURtFRA,  a post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  about 
100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aujiusta.  Pop.  277. 

AURORA,  a post-village  of  Le<lyard  township,  Cayuga  co., 
Vew  York,  on  the  E.  side  of  Cayuga  Lake.  170  miles  VV.  of 
Albany.  It  is  delightfully  situated,  and  has  many  elegant 
■esidences  and  gardens,  overlooking  a broad  and  beautiful 
*xpan.se  of  water.  The  village  contains  the  Cayuga  County 
Academy,  w'ith  about  70  pupils,  4 churches,  1 national 
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1 bank,  and  a large  manufactory  of  mowing  and  reaping 
machines.  It  has  an  active  business  in  shipping  i)roduce 
Steamboats  stop  here  daily  in  their  passage  Irom  Ithaca  ts* 
Cayuga,  and  on  their  return.  Pop.  about  800. 

AURORA,  a township  of  Erie  co..  New  York.  Pep.  2580. 

AURORA,  a thriving  village  in  the  above  township,  on 
Cazenove  Creek,  contains  5 or  6 churches  and  6 stores.  Pop. 
near  2U00. 

AURORA,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Kentucky. 

AURORA,  a post-township  of  Portage  co.,  Ohio,  about  25 
miles  S.E.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  6h8. 

.AURORA,  a beautiful  town  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  26  miles  below  Cincinnati,  and  86  miles  S.E. 
of  Indianapolis,  is  surrounded  by  a rich  farming  region, 
w’hich  has  been  settled  partly  by  immigrants  from  Germany. 
It  is  a place  of  considerable  bu.siness,  and  communicates 
daily  with  Cincinnati  by  steamboat.  It  contains  3 or  4 
churches,  and  near  20  stores.  Incorporated  as  a city  inl84ft> 
Pop.  2900. 

AURORA,  a thriving  city  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois,  on  Fox 
River,  and  on  the  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road, 40  miles  W.  by  S of  Chicago.  It  has  14  churches,  2 
banks,  a fine  city  hall,  a college,  1 newspaper  offi  e,  and 
extensi  v(Muanufactories.  (See  Arpkndix.;  Pop.  6011. 

AURORA,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Wisconsin. 

AURORA,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  25°  15',  and 
inhabited  by  Bedouin  Arabs. 

AURORA,  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  one  of  the  New  He- 
brides, in  lat.  15°  2'  35"  S..  Ion.  16)8°  25'  15"  E. 

AURUNGABAD,  6-rung-ga-b^d'.  an  old  Mohammedan  pro- 
vince of  India,  mostly  betwiv-n  lat.  18°  and  21°  N.,  and  Ion. 
73°  and  77°  E.,  and  now  divided  among  the  Nizaiirs  terri- 
tory and  the  British  districts  Poonah.  North  Concan,  and 
Ahmednugger,  in  the  Bombay  presidency. 

AURUNGABAD,  (t.c.  the  “abode  of  Aurungzebe,”)  a 
city  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  above  province,  180  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Bombay:  lat.  19°  54'  N.;  Ion.  75°  33'  E. : in  a hol- 
low, in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  an  e.xtensive  marsh, 
and  of  a large  tank  overgrown  with  rank  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion; both  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  a very  variable 
climate,  render  the  locality  unfavorable  to  health.  It  is 
separated  from  its  principal  suburb  by  the  Kowlah.  across 
which  there  are  two  substantial  bridge.s.  IVhen  approached 
from  the  N.,  the  view  of  Aurungabad  is  imposing;  its  l.-irae 
white  domes  with  gilded  points,  and  its  lotty  minarets  ap- 
pearing to  rise  from  the  midst  of  beautiful  groves;  the  whole 
city,  with  its  terraced  houses,  covering  a space  of  about  7 
miles  in  cii’cumfereuce.  It  is  surrounded  by  a stou'  wal. 
with  round  towers,  but  is  incapable  of  withsU  nding  a regu- 
lar assault.  'Ihe  streets  are  broad,  some  of  them  paved,  and 
there  are  many  large  and  good  houses;  but  signs  of  rajjid 
decay  are  everywhere  visible.  The  principal  street  is  about 
2 miles  long;  having  at  one  end  a spacious  quadrangle,  and 
near  it  a handzome  modern  bazaar.  'The  mo.sques.  cara- 
vanseries,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  of  good  and  sub- 
stantial construction,  but,  in  point  of  architectural  beauty, 
much  inferior  to  tho.se  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  One  of  the  most 
important  edifices,  and  al.so  in  the.  best  state  of  pre.serva- 
tion.  is  the  tomb  or  mau.soleiim  erected  by  Aurungzeb 
(Aurungzebe)  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter.  Its  domes 
are  of  white  marble,  and  clustered  like  those  of  the  Taje 
Mahal,  but  inferior  in  size,  fulness,  and  splendour.  Origi- 
nally a small  village,  Aurungabad,  in  1634.  became  the  seat  of 
the  Mogul  government,  and  was  afterwards  a favoi-ite  re.si- 
denceof  Aurungzeb,  from  whom  it  received  its  present  name. 
When  the  Nizams  became  itidependent  of  Mogul  authority, 
it  continued  .heir  capital  till  the  invasions  of  the  Mahrattas 
forced  them  to  remove  to  Hyderabad.  It  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  a British  political  agent,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
a battalion  of  the  Nizam’s  army  under  British  officers.  Pop. 
60,000. 

AUSA.  See  Auss.\. 

AU  SABLE.  6-sdb’l,  a river  of  Essex  co..  New  York,  falls 
into  Lake  Champlain  about  15  miles  S.of  I’lattsburg,  aftei 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Clinton  and  Essex 
counties. 

AU  SABLE,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  New  York.  Pop. 
3227. 

AU  SABLE,  a post-office  of  Kendall  co.,  Illinois,  50  miles 
S.W.  of  Chicago. 

AU  SABLE  FORKS,  a small  manufiicturing  post-villags 
in  Jay  towuiship,  Essex  co..  New  York,  on  Au  Sable  River, 
about  128  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

AUSCHE,  dvv'sheh.  a town  of  Bohemia,  10  miles  N.E.  o' 
Leitmeritz.  Pop.  1500. 

AUSCHWITZ.  6w/shwits,  or  OSWIECIN,  o-.swe-.Vlsin.  a 
town  of  Austrian  Gallicia.  on  the  Sola,  near  its  influx  into 
the  Vistula,  33  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cracow.  Pop.  2000. 

AUSCl.  See  Auch. 

AUSEJO,  6w-sa/no.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile.  23 
miles  S.E.  of  LogroHo,  on  the  side  of  a steep  hill.  The 
parish  church,  town-hall,  a small  castle,  an  insecure  pri.son, 
and  a group  of  well-built  mercantile  and  dwelling-houses, 
Ibrm  the  main  body  of  the  town.  Pop,  2050, 

AUSONIA,  See  Italy, 
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AUS’  ITZ,  its,  i tc\^n  of  Moravia,  18  milps  S.S.E.  of 
CiUnn,  iipar  the  railway  fioin  Vienna  to  Biiinn,  with  large 
cal  tle-uiarkets.  Pop.  2.^80. 

AU8SA,  ow^pd',  or  IlOUSSA,  hdw'sd,  written  also  llAtVA- 
8 A,  a decayed  hut  fnrnterly  important  town  of  East  Africa, 
in  Adel,  about  Ho  miles  S.iv.  of  Zeyla.  on  the  Sea  of  Bah-el- 
Mandeh,  still  the  seat  of  some  traffic,  and  the  residence  of 
the  “ learned  doctors”  of  the  Mudaito  tribe.s.  Fop.  from  5000 
to  0000. 

A U8SEE.  dw'sV,  a town  of  Austria,  in  Styria.  8 miles  N.E. 
of  llal.sradt.  Fop.  1200.  Its  rich  mines  of  rock-salt  have 
been  worked  for  more  than  1000  years. 

AlkSSrldtJ,  ow'sSo.  or  .AUSSIO.  Ow^sio,  a town  of  Austria, 
in  Bohemia,  on  the  railroad  from  Dre.sden  to  Prague.  11 
miles  N.IV.  of  Leitmeritz.  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Elbe.  Pop. 
liOO.  The  painter,  liaphael  Mengs,  was  born  hei'e  in  1728. 

AUSSEGG  or  AUSSIG.  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  gfr- 
vernment  of  Merseburg,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  before  the  battle  of  Mi'.hlberg. 

AUSSEN.  ow^seii.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government 
of'l’n^ves.  with  iron-works.  Pop.  lltU. 

AUST.  a village  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Glouce.s- 
ter.  4 miles  VV.S.IV.  of  Thornbury,  on  the  Severn,  across 
whi(h  is  the  “Old  Passage”  to  Chepstow. 

AUSTERLITZ.  aw's'ter-litz  (Ger. pron.  dws'ter-lits,  Morav. 
Slovjlttw;  sliiv'kov.)  a small  seignorial  town  of  Moravia, 
12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Briinn.  on  the  Littawa,  with  24U0  inhabi- 
tants. and  the  splendid  castle  of  Prince  Kaunitz  hittberg. 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  Aictory  gained  by  Napoleon  over  the 
Emperors  of  Austria  and  Kus.sia,  December  2d.  18ii5. 

AUS/TERLITZ.  a post-village  and  township  of  Columbia 
CO..  New  York.  31  miles  S.S.E.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1889, 

AUeT.'IKLITZ.  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan,  178 
miles  \V.  by  N.  of  Detroit. 

AUS^iTN.  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Texas,  con- 
tains 9.50  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Brazos  River. 
The  s il  in  the  N.  is  fertile:  the  S.  part  is  sandy  and  infe- 
rior. The  Brazos  is  navigated  by  steamboats  through  this 
county  when  the  water  is  hi  ;h.  Capital,  Belleville.  Pop. 
10,139;  of  vvhotn  fi22.5  were  free,  and  3.»i  I slaves 

AUS'  IN.  a |>nst-village. cajatal  of  Tunica  co.,  Mississippi. 

AUSTIN,  capital  of  Texas,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Travis 
county,  on  the  left  or  N.  bank  of  the  Colorado  River,  about 
200  miles  by  land  from  its  mouth,  and  230  miles  W.N.W.of 
Galveston.  I^at.  30°  15'  N.,  Ion.  97°  47'  IV.  'J'he  scenery 
around  Austin  is  highly  picture.^iue.  and  the  view  fi  om  the 
president’s  house  remarkably  tine.  The  Colorado  is  navi- 
I gable  by  steamboats  to  this  point  during  high  water — that 
I is,  in  the  winter.  Austin  contains,  besides  the  state  and 
county  buibliugs.  several  iiewspa]ier  offices,  and  numerous 
Stores.  A tine  state-house  has  been  erected  lun-e.  The 
supreme  court  is  held  here  om  e in  the  year.  The  seal  of 
government  was  established  at  Austin  about  the  year 
1844.  Pop.  in  1>60.  3194. 

A U>TI  N,  a post-office  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio. 

AUSTIN,  a post-office  of  Oaklaml  co.,  Michigan. 

AUS'l’IN,a  post-office  of  .S;ott  co  , Indiana. 

AUSTIN,  a small  village  of  Atchison  co  , .Missouri. 

AUSTIN,  a post-village  in  S.  part  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa, 
about  8 miles  E.  of  the  Mis.soiii'i  River. 

AUSIT.N.  a bay  and  town  on  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island 
of  Barbadoes,  W'esI  Indies. 

AUS'TINBURG,  a jileasant  post-village  and  township  of 
Ashtabula  co  . Ohio.  50  miles  E.8  .E.  of  Cleve'and.  and  U) 
miles  from  .Ashtabula  Harbor,  on  bake  Erie.  It  is  sur- 
roumh'd  by  a community  of  prosperous  farmers,  who  are 
mostly  employed  in  the  dairy  business,  and  is  a place  of 
active  trade.  The  vilbige  contains  3 chr.rches.  and  the 
Grand  Fiver  Institute  a tiourishing  seminary.  First  set- 
tled in  1790.  'I'otal  i)op  HH5. 

AUS/'i’INTOWN,  a township  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
1507. 

AUS'TINVILLE,  a post-office  of  Wythe  co..  Virginia. 

AUSTIN  VI LEE.  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  Missouri, 
140  miles  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

AUSTONLEY.  aws'tpn-lee,  a township  of  England,  co,  of 
York.  West  Riding. 

AUSTRAL.ASI  A. aw.s-tral-.V.she-a.  a division  of  the  globe 
forming  a part  of  Oceanica.  extending  between  the  equator 
and  lat.  47°  S..  consisting  of  the  continent  of  Australia.  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  (Tasmania.)  New  Zealand,  and  those  parts 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  Polynesia,  between  Ion.  130° 
and  170°  E.,  viz.  Papua,  the  Arroo  Islands,  Timor-Laut.  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland.  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Admiralty, 
Solomon.  New  Hebrides,  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands. 
Australasia  is  called  M6l<ir>e<ip  by  the  French  geographers, 
on  ■v'''Tiunt  of  its  inhaliitants  being  chiefly  blacks.  Austra- 
lasia. sircifving  “Southern  .Asia.”  was  formerly  regardi'd 
as  belonging  to  Asia.  By  some  geographers,  the  term  is  not 
used.  See  Polynesi.v,  Mal.w  Akchipei,.\(:o. 

AUSTRALIA.  aws-tr<Vle-a:  (Fr.  Am.sDo/jc.  oAtri'lee':  Ger. 
Atixtraliin,  Ows-trSle-en.)  (t.  c.  the  “southern”  region  or 
continent.)  or  NEW  IIOIJLA.ND  the  large.st  island  in  the 
ivoild.  but.  on  account  of  its  vyst  extent  more  properly 
regarded  as  a continent,  lies  between  the  Indian  and 
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Pacific  Oceans,  S.  or  a little  S.E.  from  Asia;  between  lat.  11)'^ 
39'  and  39°  11'  S.;  and  Ion.  115°  5'  and  153°  16'  E.;  being 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sea  of  Timor  and  Torres’  Stc.-iits, 
(which  separate  it  from  the  islands  of  Papua,  Timor,  Flores, 
and  other  smaller  islands,)  on  the  E.  by  the  Pacific,  on  the 
S.  by  Bass  s Straits,  which  separate  it  from  I'an  Diemen’s- 
Land  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean 
Its  greatest  length  from  E.  to  1\'.  is  about  2400  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  from  1700  to  1900  miles, 
having  a coast  line  of  nearly  8000  miles,  and  including  an 
area  of  perhaps  3 000,000  square  miles. 

Gp.vpval  Asppcl.  Face  of  the  Oiuidri/,  Atnuvtains,  if-c. — Aus- 
tralia is  singularly  compact,  and.  when  its  vast  extent  is 
taken  into  account,  presents  no  great  variety  of  suiface.  or 
irregularity  of  outline;  there  being  no  remarkable  indenta- 
tions except  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  N.E. ; though 
there  are  several  good  harbors  and  capacious  bays.  A ridge 
of  rugged  mountains,  none  of  whose  elevations  have  been 
ascertained  to  exceed  7000  feet,  runs  parallel  to  < great  por- 
tion of  the  E.  and  part  of  the  S.  coast,  at  distances  varying 
from  3U  to  9i)  miles:  while  the  S.  coast, from  Cape  Leuwin  to 
Spencer's  Gulf,  pre.sents  a low  and  sandy  surface.  'Ihe  N. 
and  IV.  coasts,  .so  far  as  have  been  yet  explored,  are  gene- 
rally low.  with  some  moderate  elevations  at  intervals,  'the 
interior  is  also  believed  to  consist  <if  an  imnien.'^e  plain,  the 
hilly  districts  rising  from  it  like  islands.  Captain  Sturt, 
who  penetrated  the  interior  in  1845  to  138°  E.  Ion  . and  25° 
33'  S.  lat,.  de.scribes  the  country  l^e  traversed  as  consisting 
of  alternate  sand  hills  and  fiats,  with  no  trace  of  vegetation 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Passing  the  level  country, 
says  Sturt,  we  found  ourselves  among  sand  ridges  perfectly 
insurmountal  le.  and  so  close  that  the  base  of'one  touched 
the  base  of  another:  and  beyojid  this  stretched  a bound- 
less stony  desert.  Nor  is  if  mu<  h better,  according  to  Captain 
Stokes,  on  the  S.W..  N . and  N.W  . coasts,  which  he  explored 
between  1837  and  184.3.  and  found  generally  fiat  and  sterile. 

'Ihere  are  no  very  lofty  mountains  in  Australia.  'Jhe 
most  elevated,  principal  and  known  range  extends  along 
the  E.  coast,  at  distances,  as  befi  re  stated,  of  from  30  to 
90  miles,  named  by  the  natives  Warragongs.  and  by  the 
settlers.  Australian  .lips.  The.se  have  three  sul  di\  ision.s, 
viz.  the  Liverpool  Range.  Blue  Mountains  and  a third,  as 
yet  naineh'ss.  stretching  far  to  the  N.  of  32°  of  S.  lat.  The 
chain  commences  near  Cape  W ilson,  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  continent,  and  probably  extends  with  little  in- 
terruption to  the  northern  shore.  The  high.'St  peaks,  viz. 
•Mount  Kosciusko.  t'500  feet.  Mount  Sea  View,  COOO  feet; 
.Mount  Linde.say. 5700  feet;  Mount  Dargal.  .54'.i0  feet ; .MounI 
Canoblas.  4(110  feet:  Mount  Mitchell.  4100  feet : Jlcunt  I in- 
nabar.  41('0  feet : and  Mount  Bathur.st.4o0o  feet,  areall  in  New 
South  Wales,  except  Mount  Kosciusko,  w hich  is  on  the  Ixirdei 
between  New  South  W ales  and  Victoria.  'J'hese  mountains 
though  not  attaining  the  altitude  of  the  great  summits  of 
the  other  grand  divisions  of  the  world,  on  account  of  their 
abruptness,  present  scenes  of  great  wildness  and  grandeur, 
exposing  to  view  immense  precijiices  and  gigantic  fissures, 
with  nearly  perpendicular  w;ills  of  from  1700  to  3l!00  feet. 
Some  summits,  from  being  perpetually  covered  with  snow, 
are  believed  to  be  higher  than  any  whose  elevations  havf 
yet  been  measured.  Another  range,  commencing  m ar  the 
S.  coast,  at  Portland  Ray.  in  lat.  30°  52'  S..  Ion.  142°  25'  E., 
after  a N.  course  for  some  distance,  sinks  into  grass  hills, 
which  connect  it  with  the  Australian  Alps.  Another  chain 
runs  N.  from  Cape  Jervis  and  S.  Australia  to  Lake  Torrens. 
Besides  which,  there  are  several  detached  ranges  and  isolated 
pe.aks.  On  the  S.  W.  runs  a range,  under  various  local 
names,  none  of  which  are  believed  to  exceed  30t  0 feet  in  al- 
titude. 

Geolopj/. — The  geology  of  Australia  is  exceedingly  simple. 
The  strike  and  the  direction  of  the  principal  chain  of  hills 
is.  with  one  exception,  from  N.  to  S.  Tei'tiarv  i-ocks  prevail 
on  the  S..  N.  and  W.  coasts,  expanding  in  the  S.E.  into  a 
vast  tertiary  plain,  traversed  by  the  Murray  and  Dai  ling 
Rivers.  Two  other  immense  tertiary  jilateaux  occur  on  the 
S.  and  N.  coasts:  the  former  lining  the  great  Australian 
Bight,  and  the  latter  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  both  spread- 
ing horizontally  for  unknown  distances  into  the  interior. 
On  the  E.  coast,  palaeozoic  rocks,  basalt,  and  granite  occur  in 
alternate  patches,  along  the  whole  coast  fiom  Bass's  Strait  to 
Cape  Flattery,  in  lat.  15° S.:  the  last  constituting  the  entire 
tioor  of  the  W.  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  and  extending 
far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

M iriprola. — In  1851, ere  the  world  had  recoveied  from  the 
surprise  occasioned  by  the  di.scovery  of  gold  in  California,  it 
was  again  startled  by  the  announcement,  that  a r gion  eipial- 
ly  rich  in  the  muclwoveted  and  pivcions  ore  lay  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Australian  Continent.  A steady  and  r.a- 
pid  emigration  to  the  new  El  Dorado  immediately  .set  n.  and 
continues  to  tlow  to  the  present  time.  (1854,)  giving  no  indi- 
cation of  decline,  but.  on  the  contr.ary.  new  disioveries  are 
perpetually  stimulating  a fresh  appetite  for  gold-.stvking. 
Pnifessor  .Murchi.son  had  many  years  previously  int  mated 
the  probability  that  the  .Australian  Alps  would  be  fouml  to 
abound  in  gold;  but  his  predictions  were  not  verified  till 
April,  1851,  when  Edward  Hargreaves  aunouucevi  to  thi  co- 
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lonia/  anttioritiesof  New  South  Wales,  that  he  had  discovered  I 
gold  near  hathurst,  140  tiiiles  W.  by  N.  of  Sydney.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  still  richer  discoveries  the  next  year  in  I 
Victoria,  at  Ballarat,  Mount  Alexander,  bake  Oineo,  and 
other  places.  By  .May,  18.52.  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  .So,0(  0 or  40,000  men  at  .Mount  Alexander.  (One  lump  was 
found  at  this  place,  weighing  27  pounds  8 ouncesof  pertectly 
pure  gold:  andauother,  notso  pure,  which  yielded  100  pounds 
of  the  metal.  In  a short  time.  3 tons  of  dust  and  ore  lay  at 
th“  omiiii.ssioner's  tent,  awaiting  an  escort.  In  precisely 
12  uionth=  trom  the  finding  of  the  first  gold,  .£;3,t;00.0t»0,  or 
about  $17  300.000,  were  exported.  There  were  brought  to 
Sydney.  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Van  Diemen's  band,  from 
the  dilTere  it  diggings  in  1852,  £.14.108,304.  or  about 
$70.00o,O0.i  in  gold.  In  the  first  four  monthsof  1853,  the  gold 
brought  down  by  escort  exceeded  by  529.000  ounces  that 
brought  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1852.  The  amount 
exp  u’ted  from  Sydney  alone,  in  1853,  was  nearly  $0,500,000, 
and  from  its  discovery  up  to  the  end  of  that  year,  .$30,000,000. 
Previous  to  April  1st,  1854.  or  in  less  than  3 months,  511.279 
ounces  of  gold  had  been  shipped  from  Melbourne.  But 
the  mineral  resources  of  Australia  ai-e  not  confined  to  gold 
alone,  as  copper,  tin.  manganese,  iron,  argentiferous  lead 
ores  are  found,  the  first  in  great  abundance,  especially  in 
S.  Australia,  where  mines  were  being  successfully  worked, 
when  the  discovery  of  gold  led  for  a time  to  their  almost  en- 
tire abandonment.  In  tile  year  ending  September.  1850.  there 
were  raisedl  8.692  tons  of  copper  in  the  Burra  Burra  mine  alone. 
There  are  also  rich  copper  deposits  in  I'ictoria.  The  earthy 
minerals  are  marble,  susceptible  of  high  polish,  and  .suitable 
for  statuary  and  ornamental  purpo.res;  granite,  limestone, 
sandstone,  sl.ite.  potter’s  clay,  coal,  and  .sand  suitable  for 
glass  manufacturing. 

Gulfs,  Bui/s,  Lai.  fH,  and  Rwrs. — The  greaTe.st  indentation 
of  the  coast  occurs  at  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  A.B. 
of  Australia,  which  extends  inland  for  about  <'.50  miles,  with 
a breadth  of  about  4U0  miles.  Un  the  S.  shore  in  S.  Aus- 
tralia, Spencer’s  Gulf  projects  180  miles  into  the  inteiior, 
with  a breadth  varying  from  80  to  10  miles.  The  other  prin- 
cipal bays  are  Shark’s  Bay  on  the  W.  coast,  Harvey's  Bay 
on  the  K..  and  St.  Vincent’s  Gulf  on  the  S.,  neither  exceed- 
ing perhaps  60  miles  in  length. 

The  lakes  possess  no  characteristics  of  any  interest,  indeed 
they  hardly  deserve  the  name — the  larger  of  them  being, 
in  general,  rather  marshes  than  lakes,  depending  for  their 
supplies  of  water  on  the  rivers  that  tlow  into  them,  instead 
of  being  themselves  the  sources  of  rivers;  the  con.seijuence 
is,  that  they  are  often  so  dried  up  by  absorption  and  exhala- 
tion as  to  present  the  a])pearance  of  vast  reedy  swamps: 
and  even  when  filled  with  water,  more  resemble  submerged 
flats  than  lakes,  with  low,  muddy  shores,  so  soft,  and 
of  such  extent  as  to  render  the  water  una[)proachable. 
Small  lakes  are  numerous  in  all  the  level  poi-tions  of  Aus- 
tralia; but  they  are  all  salt,  as  are  also  many  of  the  largest 
rivers,  their  muddy  banks  being  incrusted  with  the  .same 
substance. 

Some  conjecture  the  existence  of  a vast  interior  sea  or 
lake,  as  many  rivers  have  an  inward  flow;  but  these,  as  in 
other  hot.  desert  countries,  may  be  evaporated,  or  absorbed 
by  the  sand.  The  Macquarrie.  rising  in  New  South  M'ales, 
runs  N.W.  until  it  is  lost  in  a morass.  The  largest  of  the 
lakes  or  swamps  yet  discovered  are  Lake  Torrens  and  Alex- 
ai\diina.  in  Southern  .Australia,  and  Dambeling  in  W.  Au.s- 
tralia.  'J'he  first  is  about  400  miles  in  length,  by  its  cir- 
cuitous course,  in  the  rainy  season;  but  in  the  dry  season 
it  is  a mere  salt  marsh. 

A scarcity  of  fresh  water,  whether  in  the  form  of  rivers  or 
lakes,  is  one  of  the  prevailing  characteidstics  of  Australia. 
Along  a coast  line  of  not  less  than  8000  miles,  few  rivers  of 
an}'  considerable  magnitude  discharge  themselves  into  the 
sea — most  of  them  being  absorbed  before  they  reach  it; 
w'hile  on  the  S.  coast  there  is  not  a single  watercourse  to  be 
found  from  l‘ort  Lincoln  to  King  George’s  Sound,  a distance 
of  more  than  1500  miles.  Where  the  rivers  have  any  con- 
siderable length,  they  are  either  often  absorbed  before  they 
reach  an  outlet,  or,  in  the  long  droughts  to  which  this  land 
is  subject,  form  but  a series  of  stagnant  pools.  Compared 
with  its  vast  extent,  Australia  is  singularly  deficient 
not  only  in  large  and  navigable  rivers,  but  in  the  smaller 
watercourses,  necessary  for  watering  animals,  for  irriga- 
tion, and  for  mill-seats.  Among  the  largest  of  the  known 
rivers  are  the  Ilawkesbury.  Richmond,  Hunter’s.  Murrum- 
bidgee,  Murray.  Lachlan,  Alacquarrie.  and  the  Darling. 

The  Murray,  with  its  great  branches,  the  Murrumbidgee 
»iid  the  Darling,  is  the  great  river  of  Australia.  As  in  the 
ca.s»  of  th>;  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  it  might  be  questioned 
whi-h  is  the  main  stream;  but,  following  the  custom  of 
other  geographers,  we  will  concede  it  to  the  Murray,  though 
the  Darling  appears  to  be  the  longer  branch.  The  Murray 
and  its  branches,  the  Murrumbidgee.  Lachlan,  and  Darling, 
with  their  sub-tributaries,  run  mostly  in  a W.  and  S.W.  di- 
'ectioTi.  and  drain  the  western  slope  of  the  Australian  Alps, 
through  a space  of  from  800  to  1000  miles  from  the  sources 
of  the  .Murray  on  the  S.  to  those  of  the  Darling  on  the  N. 
The  other  rivers  are  the  Hastings,  Manning,  Clarence,  and  | 
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I Brisbane,  on  the  E.  coast;  and  the  Fitzroy,  A’ictoria,  Ate 
laide.  Hinders,  arid  Alljcrt,  on  the  N.and  N.W.  coasts.  'I'ln 

I latter  is  fiom  12  to  15  feet  deep,  and  its  shores  allbrd  tb 
finest  specimens  of  river  .scenery.  A peculiarity  of  soiiir,  o.. 
these  rivers  is  their  sudden  rises — they  being  one  day  merely 
a dry  channel  or  series  of  sandy  ptiols.  and  the  next  a deep 
river.  'Ihe  Ilawkesbury  has  been  known  to  rise  95  fe'd  in 
a few  hours,  converting  fruitful  plains  into  dee))  lakes  Uro wu- 
ing  people,  and  sweeping  otf  cattle.  A large  river  was  dis- 
covered in  1853,  which  flows  into  the  ocean  al  out  40  miles 
N.  of  I’oint  Curtis.  The  .Murray,  especially  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Darling,  is  much  ol  structed  by  snags  and  lallen  li-ees. 
It  is  probably  from  12(  0 to  1500  miles  in  length. 

Cliinatii. — In  respect  to  climate.  Australia  is  as  anomalous 
as  in  its  other  features.  From  the  sterile,  burning  plains  of 
the  interior,  come  sweeping  hot  winds,  which  1.11  the  air 
with  a fine  dust,  that  penetrates  every  thing,  and  raises  the 
temperature  to  110°,  120°,  aiid  even  136°  in  the  shade,  in 
the  districts  between  25°  and  35°  S.  lat.  Long  droughts 
in  New  South  Wales,  coming  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
lasting  from  several  months  to  as  many  years,  destroy 
all  vegetation,  convert  the  streams  into  mere  pools  oj 
sand  gullies,  arid  fertile  lands  into  deserts,  while  the 
herds  and  flocks  perish  by  hundreds.  But.  on  a sud 
den,  the  rains  tall  in  torrents,  the  dry  channels  are  filled 
with  rushing  floods,  and  the  dusty  plains  in  an  incredil  ly 
.short  sjiace  of  time  are  converted  into  verdant  ])aslnres. 
But  with  all  these  inconveniences  the  climate  is  eminently 
salubrious,  especially  in  New  8outh  Wales  and  south  ol  the 
tropics.  North  of  the  tropics  much  more  rain  falls,  and  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  that  region  prevail.  On  the  AV.  coast, 
.southerly  winds  j)revail  fiani  October  to  Ajiril,  (the  legin- 
ning of  an  Australian  winter.)  when  violent  gales  from  the 
N.  and  AV.  set  in.  acconipanied  by  heavy  rains.  (.In  the  N’.AA'. 
coast  the  winds  are  more  various,  but  the  westerly  winds 
seem  to  prevail,  especially  from  Sejitember  to  Deceml  er.  'i  his 
coast  is  subject  to  heavy  s(iualls.  of  slumt  duration  however, 
from  K.to  N.  E.  Monsoons  1 low  with  great  regularity  on  the 
N.  coast:  the  E.  monsoon  .setting  in  about  the  beginning  of 
April  and  the  AV.  in  Getober.  In  a country  of  so  great  extent, 
and  affected  by  such  peculiar  geographical  positions  and  cir- 
cumstances. the  temperature  nuist  necessarily  be  vari<  us.  In 
New  South  Wale.s.  the  average  temperature  of  spi  ing  is  ( 5°  5'; 
ofsummer.  72°;  of  autumn.  ( 6°;  and  of  winter.  55°.  C aptain 
Stokes  fi.und  the  thermometer,  on  the  N.AA'.  coast,  at  ii8°  in 
the  shade  in  .lanuary.  fluctuating  during  the  day  between 
that  atid  94°.  (''aptain  A\  ickham  found  the  average  lange 
of  the  thermometer  on  the  same  coast.  I etween  the  N.AA'. 
Cape  and  the  meridian  of  120°  K..  on  board  ship,  at  midday, 
to  be  75°,  and  in  the  night  60°.  in  the  months  of  -May. 
•lune.  .Inly,  and  August.  At  a height  of  2000  or  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  says  Sidney,  a temperate,  and  even  a cold  re- 
gion is  to  be  found  where  vegetables  of  Northern  Europe 
flourish.  A'ictoria  and  South  Australia,  as  fai-  as  experience 
goes,  are  not  subject  to  the  great  heats  and  droughts  of 
New  South  AV'ales,  The  winters  everywhere  are  mild,  and 
cattle  seldom  need  housing. 

Sail  and  Praductinns. — As  a whole,  Australia  does  not  pos- 
sess great  advantages  in  the  qualities  of  its  soil : for.  with 
the  exception  of  a margin  round  the  coast  of  a few  hundred 
miles,  we  have  rea.son  to  believe  that  the  great  part  of  this 
island-continent  must  be  given  over  to  hopeless  sterility. 
AVithin  this  fertile  rim.  however — such  is  the  extent  of 
Australia — there  is  a cap;il  ility  of  supporting  a large  popu- 
lation: though,  perhaps,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  that 
of  A'ictoria  and  some  of  the  best  parts  of  New  8outh  AVales, 
not  a dense  one.  Of  the  ha)  itable  portions,  it  is  estimated 
that  two-thirds  are  not  adapted  to  agriculture,  but  only 
suited  to  pastui-age.  AA'ith  the  exception  of  a few  rich 
tracts.  mo.st  of  New  South  AA'ales  E.  of  the  mountains  is 
poor  and  unproductive;  but  that  portion  AV.  of  the  divid- 
ing range,  resting  upon  limestone,  is  lightly  covered  with 
immense  trees  of  the  eucalyptu.s  order,  and  with  abundant 
her)  age;  while  nearly  the  whole  of  the  A'ictoria  district  is 
of  a fertile  character,  and  “the  plough  might  lie  dii^en,” 
says  Sidney,  “for  100  miles  in  a .straight  line,  turning  up  a 
rich  mould  along  the  whole  tract.”  “ Between  Port  .Mac- 
quarrie and  Moreton  Bay,”  .says  the  same  authority.  “ are 
vast  tracts  of  well-watered  land,  covered  with  heavy  tim- 
ber. Pasture  lands  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles— now  as- 
cending the  mountain  slopes  to  their  very  summits,  here 
spreading  out  into  vast  plains,  and  there  undubitbng  gently, 
or  running  over  rough  hills,  or  broken  with,  iwky  ranges, 
and  ending  in  deep  gullies,  sandy  or  .stony  deserts,  or 
marshes.”  In  short,  the  ha)  ita)  le  portion  of  Australia  con- 
tains enough  of  fertile  land  to  support  mijlions.  1 ut  con- 
tinually interrupted  by  barren  ranges  ami  forests  of  scrub 
timber,  valueless  except  for  fuel. 

AVheat  yields  large  returns  in  A'ictorin.  and  every  species 
of  corn  flourishes  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  country.  To- 
bacco of  good  quality  is  grown,  but  not  exfcen.sively.  as  it 
can  be  imported  cheaper.  Australia  has  no  indigenous 
fruits,  except  some  insignificant  berries  and  a ki'nd  offdiest- 
nut.  but  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  bananas,  guavas,  pine-apples, 

I peaches,  and  the  fruits  of  colder  cltmates^  thrive  welL  Most 
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'f  the  culinary  vegetables  of  Europe  are  raised  success-  I 
fully.  The  vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the  olive  also  flourish. 
Oat.e  grow  wild  on  the  W.  coast.  But  wool-growing  and  ! 
raising  cattle  had  been  the  principal  business  of  the  Aus- 
tralian farmer  up  to  the  discovery  of  gold;  which,  by  creab 
ing  a home  market,  will  doubtless  tend  to  increase  the 
culture  of  wheat  and  other  staples  of  human  food. 

Fored  Treea. — The  vegetation  of  Australia  is  very  peculiar, 
and  shows  it  to  be  in  a comparatively  early  geological  period. 
Among  the  trees  are  the  stringy  bark,  iron  bark,  acacias,  (in 
more  than  100  varieties,)  eucalyptus,  cusuarina,  Norfolk  Is- 
land pine,  the  fern-tree,  palm,  grass  ti’ee,  &c.  The  euca- 
li/j)ti  are  called  gum-trees  by  the  colonists,  and  often  attain  a 
height  of  150  feet,  with  a girth  at  the  base  of  from  25  to 
40  feet.  Most  of  these  trees  shed  their  bark  annually — 
hence  they  are  called  stringy  bark.  Nearly  all  the  euca- 
lypti are  gum-trees,  though  one  species  only  yields  pure  gum 
— the  exudations  of  the  others  being  merely  resins;  another 
yields  a substance  called  manna,  of  two  kinds — one  pure 
white,  the  other  yellow,  but  both  sweet  to  lusciousness,  and 
with  the  flavor  of  almonds.  The  most  remarkable  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  trees  of  Australia  is  the  fern-tree,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet,  when  it  suddenly 
spreads  out  its  enormous  leaves,  each  4 or  5 feet  in  length, 
in  every  direction.  The  palm  rises  to  the  height  of  70  or 
100 feet;  but  these  are  limited  to  the  N.  and  E,  shores.  The 
grass-trees  have  shrubby  stems,  resembling  small  palms, 
bear  tufts  of  long,  wiry  foliage  at  their  extremities,  from 
the  midst  of  which  rise  long  spikes  of  flowers,  which 
furnish  fodder  for  cattle.  Portions  of  the  leaves  may  be 
used  as  food,  and  the  natives  eat  the  inner  part  of  the  top 
of  the  trunk,  both  raw  and  roasted.  The  tree  called  the 
native  cedar  is  that  from  w'hich  furniture  is  mostly  made. 
The  cusuarina  (river  oak)  is  a hard-grained  wood,  incap.able 
of  being  split.  The  myall  {accucia  pe.ndula)  is  a small  tree, 
that  emits  an  agreeable  odor,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  to 
make  their  war  implements  of.  The  myrtle,  or  tea-tree. is  a 
shrub  which  is  substituted  for  tea.  Tulip  and  sassafras  are 
abundant.  Of  the  eucalypti,  the  blue  gum  gives  a tough  and 
heavy  timber,  of  which  wagons  are  constructed;  the  white 
gum  makes  the  best  flooring-boards;  and  the  species  called 
stringy  bark,  which  is  the  most  abundant,  affords  bark  in 
large  pieces,  suitable  for  making  huts.  There  is  a tine  spe- 
cies of  pine,  around  Moreton  Bay.  which  is  exported  to  Syd- 
ney and  other  places.  Rosewood  and  sandalwood  are  among 
the  hard  timber.  The  lily,  tulip,  and  honeysuckle  grow  to 
the  size  of  trees.  The  mangrove  exists  in  the  north.  In 
the  interior,  immense  numbers  of  prickly  plants  cover  the 
ground.  Among  the  vegetable  anomalies  are  cherides  with 
their  stones  on  the  outside,  and  trees  which  shed  their  bark 
instead  of  their  leaves.  There  are  5440  species  of  plants  pe- 
culiar to  Australia. 

Animals. — In  its  zoology,  Australia  is  more  anomalous 
even  than  in  its  other  natural  features.  Ilei-eare  no  ruminat- 
ing animals,  no  monkeys,  no  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippo- 
itami,  deer,  lions,  tigers,  bears,  wolve.s,  hyenas,  nor  any 
easts  of  prey.  The  wild  dog  is  the  only  c;irnivorous  land 
animal.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  it  possesses  a number  of 
animals  peculiar  to  itself.  It  has  more  than  40  .species  of 
marsupials,  (animals  of  the  opposum  ti  ibe,)  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  kangaroo,  sometimes  weighing  200  pounds,  and 
the  smallest  the  kangaroo  rat.  The  wild  dogs  (called  din- 
anes)  do  not  bark,  but  yelp,  and  are  of  a reddish  brown  co- 
lor. There  are  many  varieties  of  opossum  similar  to  those 
of  America;  one  species,  found  in  (he  N.  coast,  is  about  half 
the  size  of  a full-grown  rat,  with  the  color  and  fur  of  the 
chinchilla.  The  most  remarkable  quadruped,  however,  is 
the  ornithorhynchus,  with  the  beak  of  a duck,  and  the  body 
of  an  otter.  It  is  an  egg-laying  mammal,  frequenting  rivers, 
lakes,  and  their  margins.  It  is  about  13  inches  in  length. 
The  foot  is  armed  with  a spur,  through  which  exudes  a 
dangenius  poison.  Besides  these  quadrupeds,  there  are 
porcupines  of  two  kinds,  flying  foxes,  flying  opossums,  and 
flying  squirrels,  wombats,  sloths,  ant-eaters,  &c.  Among 
the  birds  are  eagles,  falcons,  and  other  species  of  hawks, 
owls,  parrots,  parroquets,  cockatoos — many  of  them  of 
beautiful  plumage, — pigeons  of  most  beautiful  and  varied 
hues,  the  emu  or  cassowary — the  largest  of  Australian 
birds,  sometimes  7 feet  high. — birds  of  paradise,  rifle  birds, 
ring  orioles,  spotted  grossbeak.s — a splendid  bird — the  lyre- 
bird. so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  magnificent  tail,  quails, 
gigantic  cranes,  ducks,  teal,  widgeons,  pelicans,  geese,  and 
black  swans — the  last  a peculiarly  graceful  and  stately 
bird.  Captain  Stokes  met,  on  the  N.  coast,  with  a galli- 
naceous V)ird,  which  erected  large  tumili.  about  5 feet  high 
and  30  feet  long,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs,  which 
are  hatched  by  the  heat  generated  there,  without  maternal 
care.  This  lard  is  about  the  size  of  a moor  fowl. 

The  reptiles  are  ((uite  numerous;  the  most  formidable  of 
these  is  the  alligator,  which  abounds  in  the  N,  Of  ser- 
pents there  are,  the  diamond  snake,  the  black,  gi'ay,  brown, 
whip,  and  yellow  snakes.  The  diamond  snake,  the  largest 
of  the.ee.  attains  a length  of  from  10  to  15  feet,  and  a girth 
of  from  13  to  15  inclies;  it  is  beautifully  marked,  and, 
though  not  poiftouous,  its  bite  is  dangerous,  from  the  size  of  I 
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I its  fangs.  The  black  snake,  which  is  from  3 to  5 feet  long, 
is  poisonous,  as  are  also  the  whip,  gray,  and  brown  snakes; 

! but  the  most  fatally  venomous  is  the  yellow  snake,  whose 
bite  is  almost  certain  death.  Lizards  and  frogs  are  numer- 
ous; and  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  tarantulas  are  found. 
Of  marine  animals  and  fish,  there  are  caught  on  the  coast 
whales,  seals,  codfish,  of  very  large  size,  sharks,  and  trepans. 
Bream  are  caught  in  abundance,  as  well  as  a variety  of 
other  fresh-water  fish,  caught  in  the  rivers,  and  eels,  (weigh 
ing  20  pounds,)  in  the  lagoons.  In.sects  are  numerous,  viz. 
locusts,  three  kinds  of  stingless  bees,  ants — one  species  tu 
inch  long, — that  erect  hills  13  feet  high  and  7 wide  at 
base;  very  large  spiders,  and  caterpillars,  that,  in  some 
seasons,  blight  the  finest  crops.  Of  the  mammalia.  46  spe- 
cies are  peculiar  to  Australia.  There  are  5 varieties  of 
whales,  and  4 of  seals.  The  strong-winged  bat  of  Madagas- 
car is  indigenous  here. 

Commerce.. — The  commerce  of  Australia  has  received  a 
great  impetus  since  the  gold  discoveries,  and  mu.st  rapidly 
extend,  as  there  is  very  little  manufacturing  in  the  colonies, 
nor  is  the  latter  likely  to  advance  so  long  as  the  ‘auri  fames” 
is  gratified  as  it  now  is,  thus  enabling  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  to  buy.  and  stimulating  commerce  to  its  highest 
point.  Wool,  previous  to  the  gold  discoveries  in  1851.  was 
the  great  product  and  staple  of  export,  and  had  increased 
from  1,967.309  pound.s  in  1830,  to  30.034,567  pounds  in  1848. 
The  total  exports  increased  from  2.244.929Z.  in  1847,  to 
12,891,850/.  in  1852;  and  the  imports,  from  2.418.311/.  to 
6,606.454/.  The  tojinage  entered  in  1846  was  173.310;  and 
in  1852,  722.908.  The  value  of  exports  from  Victoria  in- 
creased from  1.422.909/.  in  1851,  to  7 451.549/.  in  1852:  and 
the  imports  froni  1.056.437/.  to  4.069.742/.  The  largest  items 
in  the  exports  of  1852,  were  gold  and  vool;  the  former 
amounting  to  6,135,728/.,  and  the  latter  (20.047.453  pounds) 
to  1,062.787/.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  New  South 
Wales,  rose  from  1.796.912/.  in  1851.  to  4,604.0:14/.  in  1852; 
of  the  latter  amount,  2.660,946/.  was  gold.  688,317/.  wool, 
and  174.731/.  tallow.  The  total  revenue  of  all  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  in  1852,  was  2,295.766/.  The  value  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  in  1854.  was  about  640.000/.  As 
before  slated,  theiiiternal  commerceof  Australia  is  not  likely 
to  be  much  facilitated  by  river  navigation  ; yet  it  is  believed 
that  the  Murray  and  someofits  triOutaries may  be  navigated 
succes.sfully  and  profitably  by  steamboats  constru<'ted  with 
special  reference  to  adaptability  to  these  waters;  while  a 
number  of  rivers  on  the  eastern  coast  may  be  accessible  by 
vessels  drawing  from  5 to  16  feet  water,  from  10  to  150  miles. 
Between  Moreton  Bay  and  Macquarrie  (270  inile.s)  there  are 
9 rivers  that  may  be  entered  by  coasting  vessels  and  small 
steauiers.  A railway  connects  Melbourne  with  the  shipping 
in  its  harbor,  and  another  connects  Adelaide  with  its  port, 
and  is  to  be  extended  to  North  Arm  Harbor. 

Government. — The  British  colonies  in  Australia  are  di- 
rected by  a governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a legisla- 
tive council,  pai’tly  elective  and  partly  appointed  by  gi>vern- 
ment.  The  question  of  granting  more  liberal  institutions 
and  greater  independence  to  the  Australian  governments 
was  being  agitated  in  Barli.-iment  in  1854,  and  probably  ere 
the.se  sheets  reach  the  reader,  may  have  gone  into  operation. 
An  upper  House  is  proposed,  ba.sed  on  a large  property 
qualification. 

Ppulutifm. — The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia  were 
represented  by  the  early  voyagers  and  settlers  as  among  the 
rudest  and  most  debased  of  the  human  race;  but  recent  and 
less  prejudiced  travellers  give  a much  more  favorable  ch;i- 
racter  of  them,  de.scribing  them  as  graceful  in  form,  with 
the  exception  of  a general  prevalence  of  protuberant  sto- 
machs, agile  in  movement,  and,  for  savages,  moderately 
quick  of  apprehension.  They  are  below  the  aveiage  Eu- 
ropean height,  with  .small  heads,  .slender  trunk.s.  rounded 
and  muscular  arms  and  legs,  long,  black,  though  coarse 
hair,  and  the  whole  figure,  with  the  exception  mentioned 
above,  well  proportioned.  Their  eyes  are  large,  full,  and  pene- 
trating. expressing  their  emotions  with  vivacity  and  energy. 
The  women  are  not  so  well  formed  as  the  men.  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  their  performing  nearly  all  works  of  drudgei'y. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  difference  in  the  different 
tribes — those  on  the  E.  coast  being  generally  superior  in  in- 
tellect. habitations,  and  vestments,  to  tho.se  on  the  S.  and 
W'.  coasts;  some  of  the  latter  go  naked,  with  the  exception 
of  a coarse  grass  mat  round  the  waist;  while  the  more  ad- 
vanced tribes  wear  cloaks  made  of  opossum  skins.  Some 
tribes  are  mild,  gentle,  and  intelligent;  while  others  are 
fierce  and  vindictive.  Of  the  latter  class  are  the  natives 
about  Cape  Villaret.  Cannibalism  is  practised  among  the 
fiercer  tribes.  Infanticide  prevails  to  a great  extent.  Cap 
tain  Stokes  found  on  the  N.  coast  a great  nunrber  of  draw- 
ings of  animals  on  the  rock.s,  which  displayed  “much  abi- 
lity.” The  canoes,  too,  on  the  same  coast,  were  neatly  and 
artistically  made.  The  aborigines  po.ssess  no  regular  habita 
tions.  though  at  their  fishing  stations  they  erect  rude  huts. 
The  .Australian  belongs  to  the  negro  or  Bapuan  race,  is  of  a 
chocolate  color,  and  not  so  stoutly  made  as  the  African 
negro,  but  much  more  lithe  and  agile.  A colony  of  abori- 
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The  white  population  of  New  South  Wales,  in  March,  1851, 
was  197,108,  and  of  Victoria  or  Port  Philip,  77,345.  At 
the  same  time,  South  Australia  h;id  38,660,  and  West 
Australia,  44(i4,  in  December,  1848;  makinj^  a total  for  the 
English  colonies  of  Australia  of  317.543.  But  these  censuses 
were  all  taken  previous  to  the  di.scovery  of  gold,  and.  of 
course,  before  that  great  influx  of  immigration  caused 
thereby,  had  .set  in.  In  this  year  (1855)  the  population  of 
the  whole  island  cannot  be  much  less  than  half  a million. 
There  ai'rived  at  Sydney  in  1853,  passengers  to  the  number 
of  34.675,  and  16,3f)7  departed,  leaving  an  accession  to  the 
coloiiy,  at  that  port  alone,  of  18,368  inhabitants.  The  total 
increase  for  1853  is  given  at  81,656,  and  of  Melbourne  alone, 
for  3 months  of  1854,  at  13,397. 

O>lonies  or  Divisio7is. — The  settled  portions  of  Australia 
are  the  colonie.s  of  Moreton  Bay,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Port  Philip  or  Australia  Felix,  in  the  E.  and  S.E.,  South 
Australia  in  the  S.,  and  VV'est  Australia  in  the  S.W.  A 
colony  was  formed  on  the  N.  coast  in  1847,  but  was  aban- 
doned, after  an  outlay  of  $70,000.  by  government.  None  of 
these,  how<'"er,  have  settlements  more  than  150  or  200  miles 
from  the  coast.  A new  colony  was  established  in  1853  at 
Port  Curtis,  on  the  N.  coast,  and  a town,  to  be  called  Glad- 
stone. laid  out. 

Cities  a»d  'Pnvnx. — The  largest  towns  in  Australia  are 
Sydney,  (pop.  60,000;)  Melbourne,  (pop.  23,000:*)  and  Ade- 
laide, (pt)p.  15.000.)  The  other  principal  places  are  Para- 
matta, Geelong,  Bathurst,  Windsor,  Liverpool,  Morpeth, 
Maitland,  Newcastle,  Portland,  and  some  others. 

History. — To  the  Spaniards  belongs  the  honoi'  of  having 
first  visited  .\ustralia.  though  in  this,  as  in  most  of  their 
other  colonies,  the  fimits  of  the  enterprise  of  a former  day 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  others.  In  1605,  Louis  Vaez 
de  Torres  di.scovered  the  straits  which  now  bear  his  name, 
lying  between  Australia  and  Papua  or  New  Guinea;  and 
though  he  coasted  along  the  shore,  he  did  not  land.  The 
Dutch  discovered  North  Australia  about  the  .same  time,  mis- 
taking it  for  the  W.  side  of  New  Guinea.  Between  1605  and 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  different  Dutch  navi- 
gators landed  at  several  points  on  the  island,  giving  names 
to  many  localities,  especially  on  the  N.  and  W.  coasts,  which 
they  still  bear,  as  Arnhem,  De  Witt,  Kdel.  &c.  But  as  with 
the  indolent  Spaniard,  so  with  the  industrious  Dutch — 
their  large  colonial  possessions  have  nearly  all  passed  out 
of  their  hands.  However,  in  the  case  of  New  Holland — as 
the  Dutch  named  Australia — there  was  no  attempt  made  to 
colonize.  Dampier  visited  New  Holland  thrice,  coasted  New 
South  Wales,  and  on  the  third  voyage  in  1710,  passed 
through  I'orres’  Straits,  and  explored  Shark's  Bay.  Captain 
Janies  Cook,  the  celebrated  navigator,  landed  at  Botany 
Bay  in  April,  1770,  and  afterwards  touched  at  several  points 
on  the  coast,  formally  taking  possession  of  them  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign.  King  George  111.,  King  of  Great 
Britain;  and  in  January,  1788,  Captain  Arthur  Phillips 
formed  the  first  settlement — not  at  Botany  Bay,  but  about 
18  miles  further  N. — at  Port  Jackson,  where  he  landed  with 
850  convicts.  250  of  whom  were  females.  1(58  soldiers,  with 
40  women,  their  wives,  and  37  officers;  in  all,  including  the 
governor,  amounting  to  1096  souls.  In  1798,  Surgeon 
George  Bass  discovered  the  straits  separating  Australia 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  1806,  a great  flood  occurred 
on  the  river  Hawkesbury,  which  swept  off  houses  and  crops, 
and  caused  a famine.  In  1808,  an  insurrection  of  the  mili- 
tary and  colonists  deposed  Governor  Bligh.  The  Bathurst 
district  was  discovered  across  the  mount.iins  in  1813.  Pan- 
dora's Pass,  leading  to  Liverpool  Plains,  and  said  to  be  as 
picturesiiue  as  any  in  the  Alps,  was  discovered  in  1825. 
A legislative  council  was  constituted  in  1829,  mostly  com- 
posed of  officials:  it  established  jury  trials.  The  .same  year. 
Swan  Uiver  was  settled,  and  Captain  Sturt  descended  the 
Murrumhidgee  and  the  Murray.  The  first  steamboat  was 
launched  and  the  Australian  College  established  in  1831. 
The  first  bishop  of  Australia  arrived,  and  South  Australia 
was  founded  in  1836.  Melliourne  was  laid  out  in  1837. 
The  sittings  of  the  legislative  council  was  first  opened  to 
the  public  in  1838.  Pop.  in  1841,  131,700,  of  whom  43.500 
were  females.  In  1843.  the  first  popular  legislative  council 
met.  24  of  whose  members  were  elected,  'fhe  census  was 
taken  in  1846,  pop.  189,500,  of  whom  74.800  were  females. 
Victoria  was  erected  into  a separate  province,  representative 
institutions  were  granted  to  it,  and  the  privileges  of  South 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales  were  enlarged — all  in  1850. 
Gold  was  discovered  in  April,  1851.  Since  1840,  no  convicts 

have  been  introduced  into  New  South  Wales. Adj.  and 

inhab..  Austh.vli.v.n.  aws-triGe-an. 

AUSTRALIA,  EASTERN.  'See  New  South  Wales. 

AUSTB.ALIA.  FLLIX.  See  Port  Philip. 

AUSTRALIAN  ALPS,  a mountain  range  of  Australi.a.  in 
the  colonies  of  Port  Philip  and  New  South  Wales,  extend- 
ing from  lat.  38°  S.,  Ion.  146°  36'  E.,  in  a N.E.  direction  for 


* Previous  to  the  gold  discovery  in  1851;  recent  travellers  state 
•6  population  at  10(),000,  including  the  floating  population  ar- 
iving  from  and  departing  to  the  mines. 
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alout  200  miles,  and  forming  part  of  the  great  Australia* 
chain  from  Wilson’s  Promontory  to  Cape  York, 

AUSTRALI  A.N  GRA.MPl  ANS,  a mountain  system  in  Vi<v 
toria  or  Port  Philip,  W.  of  the  Pyrenees. 

AUSTRALIA,  NORTH.  See  North  Australia. 

AUSTRALIAN  PYRENEES,  a congeries  of  mountains  in 
Victoria  or  Port  Philip,  N.W.  of  Melbourne,  and  connected 
with  the  Australian  Gram pian.s. 

AD,STRALIE,  AU.>TR  ALIEN.  See  Australia. 

AUSTRASIA  or  AUSTRASIE.  See  Ostrasia. 

AUSTitIA,  (aws'tre-a.)  EMPIRE  OF,  (Ger.  Op.^lrrrdch. 
dsRer-riKe.  or  Orstreich,  ostbiKe.  “the  eastern  kingdom f’ 
L.  AusHria;  Fr.  Avtrictie,  6'treeshb)  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  most  populous  of  the  European  monarchies,  extends 
from  about  lat.  42°  to  51°  N.,  or,  exclusive  of  Dalmatia  and 
the  narrower  part  of  Croatia,  from  about  lat.  44°  30'  to  51° 
N.,  and  from  about  Ion.  8°  30'  to  26°  30'  E. ; comprising  258,0ti0 
square  miles,  or  45.000  more  than  F’rance.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  E.  to  W..  is  about  860  miles ; its  greatest  breadth, 
from  N.  to  S.,  with  the  exclusions  above  stated,  is  about  K)0 
miles:  bounded  S.  by  Turkey,  the  Adriatic  Sea.  and  the  in- 
dependent states  of  Italy;  W.  by  Sardinia.  Switzerland, 
Bavaria,  and  Saxony;  N.  by  Prussia  and  Russian  Poland; 
and  E.  by  Russia  and  Moldavia.  On  the  .shores  of  the  Adri- 
atic, along  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and  Venetian  Lombardy, 
lies  its  only  sea  frontage,  extending,  exclusive  of  i.slands, 
about  500  miles. 

The  Austrian  Empire  is  composed  of  a union  of  different 
.states,  some  of  them  at  one  time  forming  independent  king- 
doms. inhabited  by  races  of  people  differing  from  each  other  in 
de.scent.  language,  customs,  laws,  and  religion,  held  togethei 
as  one  empire,  by  being  under  one  sovereign  and  one  central 
government.  The  fellowing  table  exhibits  the  name  and 
firea  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  March  4,  1849,  with  their  population  in  1850: — 


Provinces. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  in  1 
1850. 

Pop.  to 
sq.  ra. 

Lower  Austria 

7.63:1 

1,538,047 

202 

Upper  Austria 

4.616 

706,316 

1.53 

Salzburg 

2.764 

146,007 

53 

Styria 

8,664 

1,006,971 

116 

Cariuthia 

.3,984 

319,2:4 

80 

Cariiiola 

3,845 

463,956 

121 

Littorale  ( K istenland) 

3,065 

508,016 

165 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlburg 

11,084 

8.59.706 

77 

Koheiuia 

20,01*2 

4.409,900 

220 

Moravia 

8..560 

1.799,838 

210 

Silesia 

1.983 

4:18,586 

221 

Galicia 

30,115 

4,555  477 

151 

Biikowiua,  (Buckowiua) 

4,0*21 

:1K0,8.6 

94 

Dalmatia 

4,9-’8 

.393,715 

80 

Lombardy,  (9  provinces) 

8,313 

*2,7*25,740 

3-8 

Venice.  (8  provinces) 

9,198 

*2.J81,73*2 

248 

Hungary 

69.170 

7.864,-62 

114 

Waiwode  ofSei  via,  with  Temesvar. 

11,550 

1.426.2*-'l 

1-4 

7,054 

868,4.56 

123 

Transylvania 

23,078 

*2.073,737 

89 

The  Military  Pronlier 

12, 92' 

1,747.7:13 

135  i 

Total 

256,559 

36,514,466 

142  1 

Political  Divisions  and  Pop.oflheAustrian  Grown  Lawis,lS54. 


Provinces. 

No.  of 
circles. 

No  of 
com. 

1 

Pop.  in  1854. 

Lower  Austria 

70 

1602 

1,096.159 

46 

563 

717,454 

Salzburg 

20 

— 

148.5-3 

Styria 

64 

— 

941.166 

Cariuthia 

28 

— 

301  8,59 

Carninia 

30 

— 

478,-.  99 

Littorale 

28 

643 

524.906 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlburg 

75 

1093 

8.58.4-'2 

Moravia 

76 

314*2 

1,851  ,.509 

Dalmatia 

31 

796 

419.694 

Waiwode  of  .Servia.  with  Temesvar. 

*29 

783 

1,380,757 

Croatia  and  Slavonia 

46 

874,204 

Transylvania 

79 

*2,074,202 

Total 

' 622 

li,667.154 

General  Aspect. — Although  pre.senting  every  variety  of 
surfiice,  the  prevailing  character  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
is  mountainous,  there  btdng  but  few  districts  where  moun- 
tains are  not  found;  while  the  plains  do  not  occupy  more 
than  a fifth  part  of  the  whole  superficies.  The  loftiest 
ranges,  and  the  most  extensively  ramified,  are  found  in 
Tyrol.  Styria.  Illyria,  and  the  S.  parts  of  Austria  Propiw. 
In  some  of  these  regions  the  scenery  is  bold  and  romantic, 
and  has  been  considered  equal  to  that  of  Switzerland.  I hi; 
most  extensive  tracts  of  low  or  fiat  land  occur  in  Slavonia 
and  the  S.E,  and  central  parts  of  Hungary:  much  of  Ihi.® 
level  land  is  remarkably  fertile,  but  it  is  met  at  vaiiou? 
peunts  by  vast  morasses  and  arid  steppes.  Tin*  principal  val 
leys  are  found  in  Tyrol,  Salzburg.  Styria,  and  Illyria.  Exten 
siveplains  stretchalong  thecoursesof  the  rivers,  particularly 
the  Po.  the  Danube,  and  the  March.  The  principal  rivers 
of  Austria  are  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  the  Save,  the  Drave, 
the  Muhr,  the  March  or  Morawa.  the  Teiss  or  Theis.s,  and 
the  Maros.  The  Danube,  for  upwards  of  300  miles,  is  navi 
gable  for  pretty  large  vessels,  throughout  the  whole  Austriar 
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territoT  v : while  a)l  the  others,  most  of  them  tributaries  of 
th'  I).#  1 1 (be,  are  n;»vi'xable  for  vessels  of  smaller  size.  .All 
of  thei.i  alyiund  in  fish.  The  lakes  are  numerous:  thoutrh 
those  \n  t.he  lowlands  particularlv  in  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
are  rather  marshes  than  lakes,  beiu'j:  collections  of  sta'j:nant 
^\a(e>•  with  swampv  margins.  Those  in  the  more  elevated 
regions  of  llhnia.  Tyrol  and  the  other  mountainous  dis- 
tri  as.  pure  lakes  surrounded  with  wood  and  rock,  arid 
all  the  O'- tier  attributes  of  picturesque  scenery.  The  finest 
lakes  at?  to  be  fmnd  in  Upper  .Austria:  of  which  the  prin- 
(ipai  ire  the  .Attersee  the  Alondsee.  the  Traunsee.  and  seve- 
lal  otheis.  In  Stvria.  the  lakes  are  numerous  but  small. 

CllniitI.e.,  niid  Vi>gi>t  th1f  Prmhictinnx. — Austria  lies  between 
the  isotherms  of  tifiO  and  50°.  and  has  a climate  nearly  as 
various  .as  it.-^  surface.  In  some  parts,  as  in  flun^arv.  the 
annual  fall  of  .aia  is  comparatively  small : while  the  W.  and 
N.VV.  parts  of  Ihe  empire  in  this  respect,  resemble  the  AV. 
of  Unaland:  and  the  Alpine  re'.rions  are  probablv  the  most 
rainy  in  Kurope  The  \.  re  gions  between  4 and  51°  N.  hit., 
have  an  avera  re  temperature  resem'din'r  that  of  the  N.  of 
Fiance,  between  lat.  4fi°  and  10°.  the  heat  is  considerable; 
and  between  4'2°  and  46°.  which  comprises  the  whole  of 
Southern  Austria  it  is  still  sreater.  the  winter  lastin;r  two 
or  three  months  only,  and  bein'j;  in  seneral  extremely  mild. 
In  the  first  reirion.  the  principal  products  are  wheat,  barlev. 
oats  and  rve:  in  the  second  vines  and  maize  are  added: 
and  in  the  third  olives.  The  productive  capabilities  of  the 
soil,  however,  are  by  no  means  rendered  available  to  their 
full  extent.  The  quantity  of  land  undiW  cultivation  is  equal 
to  that  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  proiu-e.  even  where  the 
soil  is  superi  >r.  is  nearly  .a  third  less.  The  wines  of  Austria 
are  poor,  with  exception  of  a few  choice  kinds  includin'! 
the  well-known  T'diay;  and  none,  therefore  but  such  de- 
scriptions are  exported  and  these  in  very  limited  quantity. 
A tireat  portim  of  the  worst  wine  is  made  into  brandy.  The 
avera'^e  produce  of  wine  is  about  3.210.1)00  000  <rillnns.  of 
wlii  h liunrary  yields  Viy  far  th^  larrest  p”oporti on.  The 
vineyards  by  wlii'-h  the  above  quantity  of  wine  is  prr.duced. 
oc.mnv  4S7.200  acres.  The  quantity  of  arable  land  is 
47.417.05.3  acres  produ'dn'j:,  of  wheat,  maize,  rjm.  barley, 
and  oats.  51  512  506  qu  irters.  The  forests  cover  more  than 
a fourth  part  of  the  productive  soil  of  the  empire,  and  form 
no  inconsiderable  source  of  wealth.  In  1811  the  value  of 
the  timber  exported  was  127.000/.  Much  of  it  is  of  excel- 
lent qu  ility.  and  well  adapted  for  house  and  ship  buildinj!. 
'-rniture.  and  for  all  other  purposes.  In  I’lipcr  Ilun'zary. 
trees  attain  a vast  size,  but  are  much  ne'xlected.  forest 
mana'xement  bein'!  as  far  behimi  in  .Austria  as  a'rriculture. 

Aniinalf. — VVibl  d mr.  wild  swine,  chamois  foxes,  lynxes, 
and  a species  of  small  black  bear  are  found  in  many  districts, 
the  fox  and  lynx  bein'!  particularly  abundant.  Herds  of  a 
native  breed  of  horses,  of  small  size,  roam  wild  over  the 
plains  of  llun'xarv.  .All  the.  domestic  animals  of  EnrI.and 
are  known  throu'.rhout  the  em|iire.  Domesticated  birds, 
especially  ducks  and  '!eese,.  are  abundant,  and  wild  birds 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

O'l'nlng'/.  Mfni’ralogi/.  (f-r. — .A  lar're  jiortion  of  the  countries 
now  composin'!  the  Ausirian  Empire  was  at  one  time  sub- 
mer!ed  by  the  sea  particularly  [Iun'!ary.  where  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  its  vast  plains,  the  nature  of  their  soil, 
and  above  all.  the  ocnirrence  of  fossil  sea-shells,  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  the.  former  dominion  of  the  ocean.  Throu'!h- 
out  all  Austria  the  tertiary  formation  prevails,  with  a mar- 
gin of  the  secondary  formation,  stretchin'!  to  a '!reater  or 
less  extent  into  the  surroundins  countries,  and  divrreified 
by  patches  of  iqneous  rocks  of  the  tertiary  and  alluvial 
epochs.  In  mineral  productions  Austria  surp:isses  proba- 
blv. every  other  countrv  in  Europe:  possessing,  it  is  .said, 
with  the  exception  of  platinum  all  the  metals.  In  I’rap.'iyl- 
vania.  cold  is  obtained  in  large  quantity;  and  in  rTun'!ary. 
silver  abounds.  Ooppmand  lead  mi’ies  exist  in  diTerent 
parts  of  the  empire.  'I'he  repositories  of  iron  are  inexhaust- 
ible: but.  from  the  hi  rh  price  of  fuel  the  ()uantity  produced 
is  far  short  of  what  it  mi  rht  be.  Tin  is  fmnd  in  Bohemia, 
but  in  no  other  part  of  the  empire.  Quicksilver  is  obtained 
in  manv  places-  but  the  ri"hest  mine  not  onlv  i'i  .Austria, 
but  in  Europe,  is  that  at  Idria.  in  Oarniola.  Calamine  zinc, 
cobalt,  arsenic,  antimony,  chrome,  bismuth  m:in'!anese. 
Olack  tourmaline,  alabaster,  serpentine,  gypsum,  blacklead. 
slates,  and  Hint,  abound  in  many  portions  of  the  empire, 
and  coal  in  almost  every  province.  Salt,  vitriol  alum,  sul- 
phur s.'iltpetre.  and  soda,  are  also  among  the  mineral  pro- 
'lu'-ti'ins.  In  every  part  of  the  .Austrian  dominions,  mineral 
springs  are  numerous.  The  precious  stones  are  the  Bohe- 
mian cailiuncle  and  llun'garian  opal,  both  much  esteemed: 
the  chal'-eilonv.  ruby,  emerald,  .iasper,  amethyst,  topaz,  cor- 
nelian. chrysolite,  and  beryl.  Marble  of  every  description 
and  variety  of  color,  occurs  in  most  of  the  piiivinces. 

The  -(Uantityof  gold  old.ained  in  1843  was  -3817  ounces:  of 
silver  7.').H63 ounces:  of  r|uicksil ver. 3635  hundred -weight:  of 
tin.  found  chi“Hv  in  Bohemia,  onlv  00  tons.  Copper  is  found 
principally  in  Ilun'garv.  The  whole proiiuce  in  1843  was  2716 
tons:  zinc  oldained. -280  tons;  lead,  6841  tons:  antimony.  378 
tons:  cobalt.  110  tons.  But  thelar'gest  produce  of  the  metals 
is  iron,  which  amounted  to  2,720,525  tons.  An  important 
133 
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branch  of  the  iron  trade  of  Austria  is  the  manufacture  of 
i-ails  for  railways.  The  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  1842 
amounted  to  upwards  of  11,054.805  tons,  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  what  it  was  five  years  previously.  The  quantity 
of  salt  amounted  to  882.000  tons.  About  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  .Austrian  mines  belong  to  private  companies; 
the  others  to  government. 

Indmiri).  Cmnnirrcf..  d-c. — Among  the  textile  manufactures 
silk  holds  a conspicuous  place,  although  confined  chiefly  to 
A'ienna.  .Milan,  Como.  Prague,  and  Pesth  The  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  silk  manufiictures  of  the  Austrian  Einpiie 
amounts  to  about  3.500.000/..  employing  altogether,  in  the 
various  processes,  about  160,000  persons.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  silk  manufactories  in  the  empire  is  5119. 

In  1843.  the  entire  annual  produce  of  wool  in  the  empire 
was  771,875  hundred-weight,  of  which  Hungary  produced 
nearly  one-half.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cliths  is 
confined  to  Bohemia  and  Moravia  chii^fly.  The  entire  pro- 
duction of  Austria  in  woollen  cloth  and  worsted  stufls 
may  be  reckoned  at  about  1,000.000  pieces;  value  about 
4,500.000/. 

The  whole  quantity  of  linen  produced  is  about  6,570,000/., 
employing  30.000  looms,  and  about  500.000  weavers.  'I'hough 
machinery  for  flax-spinning  has  recently  been  introduced, 
this  operation  is  still  performed  chiefly  by  the  hand. 

The  cotton-weaving  of  Austria  is  also  upon  the  increase. 
In  1843.  there  were  employed  in  this  mhnufacture  about 

90.000  looms,  giving  occupation  to  about  150  000  hands  and 
producing  annually  3.500.000  pieces.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
cotton  factories  or  spinning  establishments  is  Bohemia  and 
Lower  Austria. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  printed  in  1841 
was  together.  2 0.35  000  piece.s,  value  -2.181.000/..  of  .which 
about  six-sevenths  were  cotton.  The  principal  establish 
merits  for  Turkey-red  dyeing  are  in  the  N.  of  Bohemia,  in 
Vorarlberg.  Schumberg,  Moravia.  Gali  -ia.  Lombardy,  Tre- 
viso in  A’enice.  Stein  in  Oarniola.  and  one  or  two  other 
places.  The  united  produce  of  the  whole  wa.s.  in  18-11 

12.000. 000  pieces.  The  entire  quantity  of  goods — cotton,  wool 
len.  and  mixed  fabrics — printed  in  Austria  is  rather  more 
than  one-fifth  of  that  printed  in  England,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  France,  upwards  of  one-fourth  more  than  that  ot 
Bussia,  and  more  than  double  that  of  Prussia  and  Switzer- 
land. The  whole  cotton  manufactures  of  the  empire,  includ- 
ing spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing,  may  be  estimated  at 
4.500.000/.;  the  number  of  hands  employed  at  3(  0.000. 

Austria  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  bi-eweriesand 
distilleries.  Of  the  former  there  are  .31(:5.  which  produce 
about  100.000.000  gallons  annually,  consuming  about 

900.000  quarters  of  malt.  The  number  of  distilleries  in 
.Austria,  exclusive  of  Hungary.  Transylvania,  and  the  mili- 
tarv  frontiers,  amounted,  in  1842,  to  16.50-2.  producing 
.35  46,0,575  gallons  of  spi-  its.  of  which  Galicia  alone  produces 
23.568.750  gallons.  Austria  has  in  all  123  sugar-refineries, 
of  which  number  25  work  from  colonial  sugar,  and  the  re- 
maining 98.  from  beet-root.  The  former  u.sed.  in  184.3, 
29  .332  tons  of  sugar:  the  latter,  105,503  tons  of  roots,  pro- 
ducing 8006  tons  of  refined  su'gar. 

In  addition  to  her  general  import  and  export  trade.  Au.s- 
tria  carries  on  a very  considerable  amount  of  business  in 
the  transit  of  goods  through  her  territories  to  other 
countries — partly  from  her  central  position  in  the  conti- 
nent. and  partly  from  her  numerous  navi'gable  streams  and 
excellent  roads,  and,  in  later  times,  her  partially  completed 
railway  system. 

The  following  tables  show  the  increase  an  d extent  of  the 
general  commerce  of  the  Austrian  Empire: — 

Iniporta.  Kr.-ports.  TcImI. 

lsa2-3 £IO.K-27.0no £11.6fi  .4-20  £2:',2S9,420 

1k:«-4 10.77s. 1:49  11.109.  91  •2l,S.s7,4;lO 

1S4:1 IS. 91 1.100  lS.OH!t,;iOO 3H.9.')0,4O0 

1844 19.144,900  18,5..0,G00 :47,G75,500 

Custom  Duties  Cullrctrd  mi  the  Imports  Exports,  and  Transit 
Tradr  for  1850,  1851,  and  1852. 

18.50.  1851.  1852. 

Imi'oi-ts £1,851.800  £1.9:19.700 £-2.17:1.700 

1., \|ioi-t.s 1 09  000  111.100  109.500 

Tiuiisit  trade..  0.000  5.900  7.. 00 

Total 1,971.000  2,050,700  2,-.90,400 

Frnm  the  first  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  tliere  has  been 
4n  increa.se  in  the  total  imports  of  1844.  above  the  average 
nf1832  tol834  of31  percent.  The  increase  on  the  imports  o'" 
manufactured  and  liHlf-manufactured  goods  was  61  percent. 

Both  the  exportati-m  of  wine  and  the  importation  of  raw 
cotton  have  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  the  latter  being 
in  amount  nearly  twii-e  what  it  was  in  18.31.  In  timber  a 
similar  improvement  has  taken  place.  In  the  iron  trade 
there  lias  been  an  improvement,  during  the  last  -20  years, 
nearly  equal  to  460  per  cent.,  and  on  coals  to  700  per  cent 
In  the  export  of  linen  goods,  there  has  been  a graiiual  fall- 
ing off.  the  result  of  the  advance  of  cotton  -md  *oolleu 
manufactures.  'I'he  .shipping  of  the  enqiiif  in  1841, 
amounted  to  5574  vessels  of  all  sizes:  tons,  215,598;  and 
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/n  IRSn.  toflSn  vejospls:  tons.  .Sll.TfS.  eTni>loyiTi2 34.S^1  men. 
Ttie  prin 'ip.»l  ports  o*"  Austria  are  Triest.  \ eiiice.  rhio-rtria. 
and  Hume — all  in  tlie  Adriatic.  The  tiuml  er  of  ves.sels 
that  arrived  at  these  ports  in  1^44  was  (tons. 

of  which  .‘t(a24  (tons.  4-21.7t-’:ti  were  Austrian.  'I’he 
cl  -a ranees  for  the  same  year  were  32  0;V2  (tons.  1.2li7.3il7,) 
ot  which  3800  (tons.  427.«79t  Vudomied  to  Austria. 

Inb'rmil  Improi'eiiimts. — 'I'he  means  of  communication 
in  Austria  are  extensive,  and  many  of  the  ^reat  routes,  as 
that  of  the  Simplon,  are  remarkahleas  works  of  art.  The 
first  railway  opened  in  Austria  extends  from  Lintz  on  the 
Danube.  N.  to  Hudweis  on  the  .Moldiiu  and  S.  to  Wells  and 
(■imiinden:  it  is  worked  hy  horse-power.  In  1848.  the  prin 
cipal  lines  of  railway  in  operation  amt  progress  were  as  ti  l 
low.e; — 1.  From  Vienna  S.  toiJratz;  2.  From  (iratz  toCilly; 
3.  From  Cilly  to  Triest,  (in  projiress;)  4.  From  \ ienna  N.W. 
to  Stockerau.  and  F.  to  Hi  uck;  5.  From  Vienna  N.  to  iJriiJin, 
and  N.and  N.W.  to  Olmutz  and  Prague.  In  Northern  Italy 
is  the  great  trunk-line  from  .Milan  K.  to  Venice,  opened  for 
trafhc  nearly  half  its  extent,  and  that  from  .Milan  N.  to 
Monza.  In  Hungary  the  principal  lines  are — l.From  Pesth 
E.  to  Szolnok,  (or  from  the  Danube  to  the  Theiss;)  2.  From 
Pesth  N.  to  VVaitzen.  and  from  Presburg  N.F.  to  'I'yrnau. 
Steam-packets  are  established  on  the  Danube  and  on  the 
lakes  of  the  bombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  iu  which  pro- 
vinces canals  are  numerous. 

Govrrnnirnt.  d-c. — The  whole  legislative  authority  is  vested 
in  the  emperor,  who  exercises  suin'eine  control  in  all  the 
provinces,  excepting  Hungary  and  'fransylvania.  But  a 
constant  temiency  on  the  part  of  the  variovis  states  to  re- 
sume their  independence,  and  maintain  their  respective  na- 
iotial  disliucti  )ns  has  the  effect  of  tempering  the  exercise  of 
this  control,  attd  thereby  preventing  what  h.as  been  lately 
threatened — the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  The  pro- 
vincial states,  who.se  business  it  is  to  receixeand  register 
the  laws  framed  Ity  the  emperor  on  financial  matters,  and 
to  (illocate  or  apportion  the  amount  of  supplies  to  be  con- 
tributed by  the  different  districts,  meet  once  a year,  or 
oftener.  if  necessary.  Theexecufivegovernnnm  tacts  through 
councils  or  boards,  each  having  a chancellor,  who  commu- 
nicates with  the  provincial  councils  and  with  tlie  cabinet. 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  have  each  a sei)arate  chancery, 
and  are  governed  by  flieir  own  laws;  as  are,  likewise,  the 
Italian  States.  The  nobles  form  a separate  order  in  the 
state,  and  are  so  dispropm-tionafely  numerous  as  to  make  the 
distinction  appear  ridiculous,  the  total  number  of  nobility 
in  Hie  empire  being  no  less  than  400.1)00.  or  1 to  every  00 
inhabitants.  Of  these  there  are  2.59,(48  in  Hungary  alone, 
or  1 for  every 20  burghers.  The  privileges  and  prerogatives 
of  the.se  last  are  seriously  detrimental  to  the  national  inte- 
rests in  various  respects;  those  of  the  nobles  of  the  other 
provinces  are  few  and  unimportant. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  superior  ministry  of  justice  at  the  head  of  which 
there  are  two  presidents.  It  is  divided  into  two  senates, 
one  at  Vienna  and  one  at  Verona.  All  trials  are  conducted 
with  a great  degree  of  secrecy,  and  those  of  criminals  are 
scat'dalously  protracted,  years  often  elapsing  before  their 
trials  are  brought  on.  and  years  more  before  they  are  con- 
cluded. Sentence  of  death  can  be  passed  after  confession 
only;  a law  wdiich.  wb.atever  may  be  said  of  its  humanity, 
must  h;ive  a tendency  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

The  military  tbrce  of  the  empire  is  composed  of  a standing 
army  and  an  army  of  reserve.  The  permanent  force 
in  time  of  peace  is  414.000  men.  and  during  war.  b39,c,59. 
Austria  pos.sesses  a great  many  fortitications,  of  which 
Josephstadt,  Theresienstadt.  Olmutz.  .Mantua.  Peschiera, 
and  Comorn  belong  to  the  first  class;  I’eterwardein. 
Bred.  .Altgradisca.  Arad.  Eszek  Karlstadt.  Karlsburg.  .Mun- 
kacs.  Temesvar,  Bagusa.  Cattaro.  /.ara.  Legnago.  A’enice. 
Kufstein.  Salzburg.  Prague,  and  Kbniggratz.  to  the  second 
class.  Austriaalso  maintains  garrisons  in  .Mentz.  Piacenza. 
Ferrara,  and  Comacchio.  The  naval  armament,  under  a naval 
commander  at  Venice,  consists  of  0 frigates,  6 corvettes.  7 
brigj.  66  smaller  vessels.  11  steamers,  and  9 gunboats — in 
all.  i04  vessels,  carrying  742  guns.  The  public  revenues 
arise  from  direct  taxes  on  property,  industry,  and  incomes, 
with  personal  and  .lews’  taxes,  indirect  imposts  on  tobacco 
and  provisions,  a salt  monopoly,  legacy  and  stamp  duties, 
postotlice  and  custom  dues,  and  the  revenues  from  the 
crown  domains  and  mines  : (he  whole  estimated  in  1853.  to 
amount  to  23  590.00l)i.  The  greater  proportion  was  contri- 
buted by  Bohemia.  Galicia.  Illyria,  and  the  German  and 
Italian  provinces;  Hungary  contributes  a certain  sum 
vott'd  by  the  Diet,  and  supports  a fixed  number  of  troops; 
and  in  Dalmatia  a tithe  of  the  land  produce  i.s  taken  iu 
lieu  of  taxes.  The  expenditure  the  same  year  exceeded 
th  j revenue  tho  Hmoiint  of  5 SOO.bbOi.  Of  the  total 
expenditures,  11.196.0()n/.  w’as  for  the  army,  and  6.760.00)ii. 
for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which,  iu  1850,  amounted  to 
102  30n,(!()0(. 

The  Austrian  Empire  is  ecclesiastically  divided  into  15 
ftrcL'bishopiics.  76  bishoprics.  19  Protestant  superintenden- 
des.  and  28.903  pari.shes,  of  which  19  5o3  are  Homan  Catholic, 
and  &40O  uou-Catholic.  The  number  of  clergy  in  1842  was 


56  988.  The  number  of  Homan  Catholic  commuliicant'- 
in  1846,  was  26.357.172;  Greek  communicants,  3.6‘)4.896, 
non-united  Greek  communicants.  3.161.805  ; Calvinists, 
2,161.765;  buthi'rans,  1,286.799;  Unitarians.  .50.441;  other 
denominations.  23.50.  and  .lews.  729  005.  Tin*  '^'“"•bers  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  the  Calv  inists  and  Lutherans  mostly 
inha'iit  the  eastern  provinces:  the  Unitarians  are  neaily 
conhned  to  Ti ansyl vania.  The  administrati  ai  of  publi 
instruction  is  under  the  direction  of  a separate  conimtr- 
sion,  and  extends  to  all  parts  of  education.  'J’he  pubi  o 
schools  are  subject  to  uniform  laws;  they  are  classed  into 
high  .schools,  gymnasiums  and  classical  schools,  and  element- 
ary schools.  The  number  of  national  .schools  (exclusive  o.' 
H ungary,  Transylvania,  and  the  military  frontier)  is  28,380, 
and  pupils. 2.(  05,801.  being  nearly  1 toevery  lOof  the  popula- 
tion, There  were,  in  1848,9  universities,  having  their  seat^s 
at  \'ienna.  Prague.  Padua,  Pavia.  I'esth.  Lemberg,  Gratz, 
Innspruck,  and  Olmutz,  with  419  profe.ssors  and  15,794 
students. 

Ifo.pitidx. — Out  of  the  63  cities  and  principal  towns  of 
Austria.  21  possess  foundling  hosjvitals,  with  lying-in  estab- 
lishments attached.  The  number  of  foundlings  received 
into  these  hospitals  in  1833  was  14,897.  and  in  U-40,  17.410. 
From  1821  to  1840  there  were  in  public  keeping  986.345 
children,  with  a yearly  increase  of  numbers.  The  number 
of  foundlings  claimed  is  very  small  proportionably.  At  Lay- 
b.'ich  242  only  were  sought  back  in  the  course  of  81  years, 
out  of  5302  foundlings.  In  the  i'rague  Hospital,  2309  only 
were  sought  back  from  1822  to  1841,  out  of  87.341  found- 
lings. In  Milan  the  proportion  sought  back  was  much 
greater,  indeed  remarkable,  when  the  other  cases  are  con- 
sidered; it  was  7*23  out  of  20,147  foundlings,  or  consider- 
ably more  than  a third. 

/'opalution. — The  population  of  the  .Austrian  Empire  in 
1816.  was  about  28.o.0.uo();  in  1826,  32,00o.(i60;  in  1842, 
35.747.946;  in  1846.  37.583,755 : (and  in  1857.  35,018,988).  Ac- 
c<vrding  to  race  and  language,  the  entire  population  is 
divided  thus: — 


Germans 

S'.a'  o'lians 

liaiiaiis 

i’.ivriaiis 

Greeks 


7, '.'00.000 
14,994.0(10 
7,500.000 
3,  ZOO 
6,000 


Armenians. 
.Jews 

bil-'ics 

.Magyars... 
Taruirs 


2'2.1O0 

641.000 
77.000 

5,900.(400 

170.000 


1 n 1850.  the  number  of  towns  was  about  800,  of  which  1 (Vi- 
enna) bad  upwards  of  400.006  inhabitants;  3 (.M  ilan,  Prague, 
and  Venice)  more  than  loO.OOO ; 5 al)()\  e 40.000;  7 above 30,000; 
11  aliove '20.000 ; ami  35  above  lO.OOO;  horough.s.  ■23'2o : and 
villages,  69.000.  The  population  laslongs  to  four  principal 
families — the  Deutsch  or  German.  Slavonian.  Italian,  an 
Hungarian  or  Magyars.  German  is  the  language  of  tlie 
countries  inhabitetl  by  the  first-named  family,  and  the 
idiom  employed  by  the  superior  administration  : the  differ- 
ent Slavonian  dialects  by  the  second:  Italian  and  a mixed 
dialect  by  the  third;  and  the  Magyar  by  the  fouith. 
French  is  the  diplomatic  language  of  the  empire. 

Hidory. — After  the  erection  of  the  Gernnin  Empire  in  the 
ninth  century  by  Charleuuigne.  that  prince  subdued  (he 
district  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  the  E.  of  the  river 
Ens.  and  camverted  it  into  a military  frontier,  to  repel  the 
incursions  of  the  Huns  and  other  barbarous  nations.  It 
was  then  called  Oe.vt-rcic//,  or  the  “east  kingdom”  from  its  re- 
lative position  to  Germany,  but  sul  .se([uent]y  obtained  the 
name  of  Lower  Austria,  and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  pre- 
sent Austrian  Empire.  The  governors  of  this  district  or 
pi'ovince  were  app(4inted  by  the  I.mperoi's  of  Germany,  to 
whom  they  were  subject,  with  the  title  of  margrave.  (Ger. 
wiuW. “ lord  of  the  marches,’')  which  title  was  borne 
by  their  succe.ssors  for  three  centuries  after.  About  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Upper  Austria  was  added 
to  Lower  Austria,  and  the  title  of  margrave  merged  into 
that  of  duke.  Soon  .after.  Styria  came  by  bequest  to  the 
Dukes  of  Austria,  when  the  latter  for  the  fii'st  time  esta- 
blished the  ducal  residence  in  Vienna.  Hitherto  the  Dukes 
of  Austria  had  been  of  the  house  of  Bamberg;  but.  in  1246, 
the  male  branch  became  extinct  when  Budolph  of  Hapsburg 
Emperor  of  Germany,  vested  the  succession  to  the  du.'al 
throne  in  his  son  Albert  and  his  descendants,  and  with 
this  prince  commenced  the  Hap.sburg  dyna.sty  over  Austria. 
Vai'ious  accessions  of  territory  now  rapidly  increased  the 
ducjil  dominions,  raising  Austria  from  the  rank  of  a mere 
province  to  that  of  an  important  state;  and.  in  1438,  hei 
Duke,  Albert  11..  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Emperoi 
of  Germany.  The  impeiial  crown  has  since  remained  in 
the  uninterrupted  pos.session  of  the  Hapshurg  line  of  Aus- 
tian  sovereigns.  The  political  commotions  of  1848.  by 
which  the  peace  and  prospei  ity  of  so  many  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  wrecked  for  a time,  extended  to  Austria, 
where  a predisposition  to  revolt  had  long  existed  previously, 
being  a nece.s.sary  conse(iuence  of  the  association  of  the  jar- 
ring and  incongruous  elements  of  which  that  empire  is 
composed.  In  the  year  above  named,  a spark  of  the  revolu- 
tionary fires  of  France  ignited  the  combuslible  materials, 
and  in  a short  time  Austria  was  in  a blaze.  Lombardy  re- 
volted. 'J'he  Austrians  were  diiven  out  of  Milan.  Venice, 
and  many  other  towns,  by  their  disaffected  inhabitants 
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•vho  suV)sequen<lj  formed  an  alliance  with  Charles  Albert, 
Kins?  of  Sardinia,  who  then  invaded  tlie  Austrian  territory 
at  the  head  of  a large  army,  and  for  a time  victory  seemed 
to  favor  the  Italians.  In  the  following  year,  however,  both 
the  insurgents  and  their  Sardinian  ally  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated by  the  Austrian  forces  under  Marshal  Radetzky.  and 
Lombardy  was  again  brought  unUer  the  Austrian  sway. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things.  Hungary  also 
came  forward  with  a demand  for  the  reestablishment  of  her 
ancient  constitutional  rights.  Austria  resisted  the  demand 
and  appealed  to  the  force  of  ai-ms.  For  a time  victory  fa- 
vored the  II  ungarians.  but  Russia  interfering,  the  contest  ter- 
minated in  tavor  of  monarchy. Adj.and  inhab.  Austrian, 

aws'tre-an;  {Vr.A>ifrichien,  6'tree'she4N«';  Ger.  adj.  Okster- 
EEiCHiscu.  ds'ter-ri'kish.  inhab.  OESTERREiCHER,os'ter-i  I'kfr ; 
IX.  Auxtriaco,  ows-tree'3-ko ; Sp.  Austriacn.  ows-tre-^'ko.) 

AUSTRIA  (aw.s'tre-a)  ARCHDUCHY  OF.  The  Archduchy 
OF  Austria,  or  Austria  1’roper.  is  the  nucleus  around  which 
has  grown  the  vast  empire  known  as  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Its  area  is  only  about  12.‘2.'i0  English  .square  miles:  while  the 
area  of  the  entire  empire  is  estimated  at  256.559  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  S.  by 
Salzburg  and  Sty ria,  E.  by  Hungary,  and  W.  by  Bavaria; 
lying  between  lat.  47°  28' and  49°  2'  N.,  and  Ion.  12°  45'  and 
17°  5'  E.  It  is  divided  into  two  proiinces  by  the  Enns, 
which,  enters  the  Danube  from  the  S.,  near  the  town  of 
Enns,  tile  iine  of  .separation  .N'.of  the  Danube  running  from 
a point  on  that  river  4 miles  W.  of  Ips,  N.W.  to  the  Bohe- 
mian frontier  The  province  W.  of  the  Enns.  also  called 
“ Austria  above  the  Enns.”  or  “Upper  Au.stria.”  {Oleroder- 
rack.)  has  Lintz  for  its  capital:  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Inn  : area.  4616  square  miles.  'The  province  E.  of  the  Enns, 
also  called  “ Austria  below  the  Enn.s,”  or  “ Lower  Austria,” 
(Unter-  or  Nirdn-osterre.Kh.)  has  for  its  capital  Vienna:  area, 
TbS.*!  square  miles;  being  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  March; 
and  S.E..  the  Leytha,  separating  it  from  Hungary. 

Both  provinces  are  mountainous,  and  abound  in  beautiful 
and  romantic  .scenery.  The  entire  vale  of  the  Danube,  from 
Passau  to  Vienna — a distance  of  not  less  than  130  mile.s — 
presents  a continued  series  of  the  most  picturesque  views, 
e()ual,  it  has  been  asserted,  to  those  on  the  far-famed  Rhine; 
while  the  scenery  on  the  Enns.  and  several  of  the  other 
streams,  has  been  considered  but  little,  if  at  all  inferior. 
The  confines  of  the  archduchy,  on  the  S.,  are  marked  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  including  a range  of  the  Noric  Alps, 
which  spreads  its  branches  over  the  whole  country  S.  of  the 
Danube.  The  N.  portions,  again,  are  traversed  in  all  direc- 
tions by  the  Bd.’imerwitid,  or  Bohemian  Mountains.  Be- 
tween these  X.  and  S.  mountain  ranges,  lie  the  vale  and 
basin  of  the  Danulie,  to  Avhich  both  provinces  almost  exclu- 
sively belong.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Danube 
from  the  S.  are  the  Inn,  Traun,  Enns,  Tps,  Trai.sen,  and 
Leytha — all  .ilpine  streams,  and  remarkable  for  the  green 
tinge  of  their  waters — and  numerous  smaller  streams:  from 
the  X.  come  the  Krems.  Kamp.  Goller.  March.  &c.;  the  last, 
after  the  Danube,  the  largest  stream  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
vince. The  lakes,  chietly  confined  to  Upper  Austria,  are 
numerous,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery. 
The  principal  are.  the  Gmiindensee  or  Traunsee.  about  7 
miles  long,  and  2 broad  at  the  Avidest  part;  the  Halls tat- 
tersee.  6 miles  long  and  about  1 broad;  the  Attersee,  about 
12  miles  long  and  3 broad:  the  Mondsee;  the  Lake  of  St. 
Gilgeti.  and  an  immense  numV)er  of  smaller  lakes.  SAvamps 
and  morasses  of  great  extent  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  mineral  Avealth  of  the  archduchy  is  not  great.  In  LoAver 
Austria  there  are  some  iron-mines,  while  both  provinces 
contain  quarries  of  marble  and  freestone,  slate,  alum,  and 
potter's  clay:  and  coal,  alaba.ster.  gypsum,  rock-crystal,  gar- 
nets. beryls,  topazes,  and  emeralds  are  obtained.  A little 
gold  and  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  found  in  certain 
localities:  salt  in  the  hills  of  Ischel;  and  sulphur  in  various 
quarters.  'I'he  whole  produce  of  the  mines  and  furnaces  of 
the  archduchy  amounted,  in  1845.  to  69.9I5L  Of  this  sum, 
27.153/.  is  the  value  of  coal,  found  only  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  climate  of  the  archduchy  varies  Avith  the  level  of  the 
different  loi-alities:  but  neither  the  heat  nor  the  cold  is  ex- 
treme. though  the  lower  province  is  subject  to  sudden 
changes.  The  average  annual  temperature  in  Vienna  is 
about  51°  Fah.  The  maximum  heat  does  not  exceed  97°, 
and  the  winter  cold  ranges  betiveen  10°  and  12°  below  the 
freezing  point.  At  Lintz.  the  mean  heat  is  48^  28'. 

The  .soil  is  as  various  as  the  climate.  In  the  hilly  region.? 
there  is  little  cultiAation,  but  compensation  is  found  in 
valu.ible  fftrests.  Agriculture.  hoAvever,  is  on  the  whole  in 
an  improved  and  improving  condition.  But  the  cultiA’ation 
and  gener.il  management  of  the  vine  is  still  detective.  'I'he 
total  productive  superficies  of  the  archduchy  comprise 
9.00.5.0'.i2  acres:  of  w’hich  3.180.710  acres  are  arable,  114.128 
acres  are  planted  with  the  vine.  1.392.654  acres  are  in  gar- 
dens. 1.1104  6S3  in  pastures,  and  .3.222.917  in  Avoodland. 

Throngtiout  the  territory,  fruits  and  kitchen  vegetables 
of  all  sorts  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Flax  is  cultivated  to  some  extent:  and  in  Upper 
Austiia.  hops  also.  The  valley  of  the  Enns.  and  the 
plain  of  Tulla  on  the  Danube,  are  the  most  fertile  tracts, 
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both  yielding  most  luxuriant  crops  of  com.  In  Upper 
Austria,  Avhere  pastures  abound,  the  rearing  of  cattle  is 
general ; and  the  horses  bred  in  the  S.'VV.  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince are  noted  for  their  size.  Goats  abound  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions.  The  lynx,  wolf,  and  bear  are  also  met 
with.  Foxes,  stags,  deer,  marmots,  polecats,  squirrels,  mar- 
ten.s,  hares,  and  Avild  foAvl  are  numerous. 

The  commercial  resources  of  the  archduchy,  and  the  ao 
tivity  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  are  greater,  per- 
haps, than  those  of  any  of  the  other  dominions  of  the  enj 
pire;  LoAver  Austria  and  Lombardy,  AV'ith  little  more  than 
a tenth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  Austrian  tenitory, 
engrossing  about  a third  of  its  entire  trade. 

The  quantity  of  spirits  annually  distilled  in  the  arch- 
duchy is  very  considerable,  being  no  less  than  1.180.315  im- 
perial gallons;  of  Avhich  rather  more  than  the  half  is  made 
in  Upper  Austria.  To  produce  this  quantity  of  spirits, 
there  are  7326  distilleries,  but  most  of  these  are  on  a very 
small  scale. 

The  quantity  of  wine  produced  annually  amounts  to 
24.896,659  imperial  gallons.  There  are  in  Lower  Austria  7 
sugar-refineries,  and  3 manufactories  of  sugar  fiom  beetr 
root.  Both  Austrias  produce  considerable  quantities  of  iron 
and  wool.  In  1845.  the  amount  of  avooI  was  4,446.000 
pounds.  Spinning  machinery  has  been  lately  introduced 
into  the  country ; but  flax  is  still  spun  almost  exclu.sively 
by  the  hand,  and  forms  a principal  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mountainous  districts.  The  quantity  of 
linen  manufactured  in  1845,  A\as  290.000  pieces  of  30  ells 
each;  value.  150.000/.  'The  cotton  manufacture  is  also  con- 
siderable. and  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  Lower  Austria 
there  are  40  factories,  with  about  385.000  spindles;  in  Upper 
Auslria,  4 fiictories.  Avith  20.000  spindles.  Silk  is  likeAvise 
manufactured  to  a large  extent,  especially  in  Vienna;  to  a 
more  limited  extent  in  Neustadt  and  some  other  toAvns. 
The  woollen  manufactures  haA'e  not  been  so  pio.sperous. 

In  Upper  Austria,  the  salt-works  afford  employment  to 
several  thousand  person.s.  the  produce  amounting  annually 
to  about  46,000  tons.  The  other  manufactures  are  laces, 
ironware,  and  cutlery ; tools,  copperAvare,  brassAvork, 
jewelry,  articles  of  Avood.  leather,  porcelain,  paper,  glass, 
chemicals,  beer,  and  spirits.  In  LoAver  Austria  are  nume- 
rous tanneries,  bleachfields.  and  also  printfields.  at  Avhich 
254,000  pieces  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods  are  printed 
annually. 

The  trade  of  the  archduchy  in  1845  was  as  follows : — 

Imports.  Exports 

Upper  Austria £1.97H.06.5 £1  ;I29.70I 

Lower  Austria 306.:i-t8 388,131 

Total. . . .£2,282.413 £1,71 7,838 

The  internal  traffic  is  much  facilitated  by  the  excellence  of 
the  ror.is.  the  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  the  steam  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube,  and  by  the  introduction  of  railways, 
of  Avhii  h there  are  three  in  the  archduchy. 

Education  is  an  olject  of  anxious  solicitude  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  provides  gratis  instruction  for  all  Avho  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  it.  To  secure  an  ample  supply  of  teachers, 
numerous  normal  schools  have  been  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  Vienna,  which  fur- 
nishes from  1600  to  17u0  teachers  annually.  Throughout 
the  Avhole  archduchy,  every  child  must  go  to  school  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  A more  questionable  law  enjoins 
that  no  per.sou  shall  marry,  or  set  up  in  any  trade,  who 
cannot  produce  a written  certificate  of  attendance  at  .school. 

The  inhabitants  of  Austria  Proper  are  almost  all  Gei-- 
mans.  Pop. of  Upper  Austria,  in  1845.  851.288;  of  LoAver  Aus- 
tria. 1,415,695;  together.  2.266.993:  of  Ai  hich.  perhaps.  50.000 
or  60.000  are  settlers  from  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions and  foreigners;  the  remainder  are  native-born 
Germans. 

AU.STRIA,  CIRCLE  OF,  an  old  subdivi.sion  of  Germany, 
which  comprised  Austria  Proper,  or  LoAver  Austria.  Styria, 
Carinthia.  Carniola.  and  the  Tyrol,  is  bounded  N.  by  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  and  the  circles  of  Bavari.a  and  SAA-abia:  \V.  by 
SAvitzerland;  S.  by  Lombardy  and  Istria;  and  E.  by  Croa- 
tia and  Hungary. 

Al/STNIAN.  AUSTRIAf'O.  See  Austria. 

AUSTKIA.X  rr.\LY  comprises  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom,  the  Itali.in  'Fyiol,  and  a great  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  'I'riest,  in  Illyria. 

AUSTRIAN  POLAND,  Kinodom  of.  See  Galicia. 

AUSTRY,  aAvsffree.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  WarAiick. 

AUST'WICK,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

AU'l'AU/GA.  a creek  in  Alabama,  enters  Alabama  Rher 
from  the  N.  about  12  miles  W.  from  Montgomery. 

AUTAUGA,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Alabama,  has 
an  area  of  1100  .square  miles'.  The  Alabama  and  Coosa 
Rivers  form  the  entire  boundaries  of  the  county  on  the  .S. 
and  E.  It  is  also  drained  by  the  Autauga  and  Mulberry 
Creek.s.  from  the  former  of  Avhich  the  name  is  derived,  'fhe 
surface  is  hilly  or  undulating:  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  iineiy 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grain  or  pasture.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  a plank-road  from  Montgomery  to  Tnscii- 
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l(v>rta,  nnd  by  the  route  of  the  raili-oad  lately  comnienced 
fiv-m  S;ileni  towards  the  Tennessee  River.  Capital,  Kings- 
ton. Pop.  16,739;  of  whom  7132  were  free,  and  9607 
slaves. 

AUTAU'GAVILLK,  a post-offlce  of  Autauga  co.,  Alabama. 

AUT i'lKIVR,  o't^reev/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Haute-daronne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ariege,  16  miles  S. 
of  Toulouse.  Pop.  in  1852  3,448. 

AUTiiUI  L,  6'tu^^  a village  of  France,  di'partment  of  Seine, 
1 miles  VV.  of  Paris.  Pop.  in  1>52,  4274.  It  is  enclosed 
within  the  new  walls  of  Paris,  and  agreeably  situated  be- 
tween the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 
Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Franklin,  and  other  illustrious  men 
had  country  houses  here.  In  the  square,  there  is  a pyra- 
mid erected  to  the  memory  of  d’Aguesseau. 

AUTIIIR,  6'tee',  and  AUTllION,o'te-(!>No',  two  small  rivers 
of  France;  the  former  Hows  N.W.,  between  the  departments 
of  Somme  and  Pas-de-Calais,  and  enters  the  English  Channel 
25  miles  S.  of  Boulogne,  after  a course  of  35  miles;  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire.  joins  the  Loire  4 
miles  S.E.  of  Angers,  after  a VV.  course  of  about  35  miles. 

AUTISSIODOBIIM  or  AUTESSIODUKUM.  SeeAuXERRE. 

AUT  RICHE,  and  AUTRICHIEN,  See  Austria. 

AUTRICUM.  See  Ch.\rtres. 

AUTU  .N  .6'tuN«L(anc..Bt5r6(C^ie.afterwards  A vgustodti/num,) 
a city  of  France,  department  of  Saone-et-Loire.  on  the  Arroux, 
.50  miles  N.W.  of  MUcon,  and  165  miles  S.E.  of  Paris.  Pop.  in 
1852, 11.997.  It  is  picturesquely  seated  at  the  foot  of  finely- 
wooded  mountains,  and  has  a lofty  gothic  cathedral,  a col- 
lege, library,  museum,  large  seminary,  and  tribunal  of  com- 
merce. with  manutactures  of  carpets  and  paper,  and  a con- 
siderable trade  in  timber,  hemp,  and  cattle.  Large  mas.ses 
of  its  ancient  walls  remain,  with  two  very  beautiful  and 
perfect  gates,  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  several 
temples,  a pyramid,  and  numerous  fragments  of  other  Ro- 
man edifices ; it  has  also  a choice  collection  of  ancient  medals. 
The  episcopal  see  of  Autun  was  once  held  bv  'falleyrand. 

AUTANCURRY  aw-tan-kur/ree,  or  AUTUNCARA Y,a  sear 
port  town  of  British  llidia,  presidency  of  Madras,  11  miWs 
E.  of  Ramnad.  It  has  a coasting  trade  in  rice  and 
tobacco. 

AUV^ERGNE,  o'vaiRfl^,  (anc.  Art'er'm.)  an  old  province  of 
France,  formingthe  pre.sent  departments  of  Cantal.  Puy-de- 
Doine,  and  a small  part  of  Ilaute-Loire.  It  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Auvergne,  and  had  for  capitals,  respect- 
ively. St.  Flour  and  Clermont. 

AUVERGNE.  Mountains  op,  a branch  of  the  Cevennes, 
extending  chiefly  in  the  departments  Puy-de-Dome  and  Can- 
tal. and  separating  the  basins  of  the  Allier,  Cher,  and 
Creuse  from  those  of  the  Lot  and  Dordogne.  These  moun- 
tains form  extensive  and  very  confused  groups,  which  throw 
out  considerable  contreforts  to  the  N.  and  S..  and  contain 
the  culminating  points  of  the  interior  of  France,  viz.  the 
Mont  Dor,  6188  feet,  Cantal,  6093  feet,  and  Puy-de-D6me,  4806 
feet.  They  contain  a great  number  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
and  present  sites  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  gran- 
deur. The  cone  of  Mont  Dor  rises  abruptly  to  a height  of 
several  thousand  feet,  and  is  composed  of  scoriae,  pumice- 
stone,  and  fine  detritus  mixed  with  beds  of  basalt.  The 
numerous  minor  volcanoes  form  an  irregular  ridge,  extend- 
ing along  a platform  16  miles  in  length.  They  are  generally 
truncated  at  the  top,  and  the  crater  is  often  entire. 

AUV'ERS.  o'vaiR/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine- 
et-Oise,  3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Poutoise,  on  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Amiens.  Pop.  2233. 

AUVILLAR  or  AUVILLARS,  o'veel'yaR'  or  6'vee'yaR^  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  23  miles  W, 
of  Montauban.  Pop.  in  1852,  2178. 

AUX  CAYES.  a town  of  Ilayti.  See  Cates. 

AUXERRE,  6'saiR^  {anc.  Autissiodofrum.)  a city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Yonne,  93  miles  S.VV'.  of  Paris, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yonne.  Pop.  in  1862,  14,166.  It  is 
surrounded  by  vineyards,  and  by  planted  boulevards,  occu- 
pying the  site  of  ils  ancient  walls,  and  has  some  good  streets, 
a quay  along  the  Yonne,  a fine  cathedral  and  other  Gothic 
churches,  a curious  clock-tower,  a puldic  library  of  25,000 
volumes,  museum,  college,  tribunal  of  commerce,  theatre, 
hospital,  (fee.,  with  a trade  in  wines,  timber,  and  charcoal, 
and  in  hosiery,  counterpanes,  barrels,  and  musical  strings 
manufactured  in  the  city. 

AUXIMU.M.  SeeOsiMO. 

AUXON,  6x'An«'  or  6k'-sl\NO^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aube,  15  miles  S.S.VVL  of  Troyes.  Pop.  2507.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  yarn  and  hosiery. 

AUXONN  E,  ok'sonn',  a fortified  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Cote  d’Or,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saone.  here  crossed 
by  a long  bridge.  17  miles  S.E. of  Dijon.  Pop.  in  1852,  6265.  It 
is  generally  well  built;  its  ramparts,  planned  by  \auban, 
now  fotm  public  walks:  and  it  has  an  arsenal. barracks. and 
magazines,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  nails. 

AUXY-LE-CIIATEAU,  (Auxy-le-Chateau.)  ok'see^eh-sha'- 
tS',  a town  of  France,  department  of  i’as-de-Calais,  on  the 
Authie,  15  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Pol.  Pop.  2342. 

AUZANCES.  o'zSnssL  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Creuse,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Gueret.  Pop.ofcommune, (,1852)1343. 
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AUZON,  o'z6n«^  a village  of  France,  department  of  IlauL 
Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allier,  34  uiiles  N.W 
of  Puy. 

AVA,  i'va,  (anc.  Aevg-wa,  “a  fish-pond.”)  a city,  formerlj 
capital  of  the  Burmese  dominions,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  35( 
miles  N,  of  Rangoon.  Lat.  21^  58' N..  Ion.  95°  58' 16"  E It 
consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  city,  both  fortified,  and  bad 
numerous  temples,  but  its  houses  generally  are  mere  huts' 
and  on  March  ‘23(1,  1839,  every  substantial  edifice  was  de 
stroyed  by  an  eartlniuake:  since  which  peiiod  the  seat  ol 
government  has  been  transferred  to  Monchobco.  'i'he  popu 
lation,  in  1826,  was  between  25,606  and  36.006. 

AVA,  ^v^,  a principality  of  .Japan,  on  the  island  o 
Niphon,  with  a capital  town,  50  miles  E.S.E.  of  Veddo. 

AVA,  a principality  of  .Japan,  on  the  island  of  Sikoke,  witl 
a town  on  its  N.  coast ; lat.  33°  53'  N.,  ion.  134°  12'  E.,  witl 
the  best  harbor  in  the  island. 

AVA,  ah/va.  a post-village  and  township  of  Oneida  co..  New 
York,  about  50  miles  N.E.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  1260, 

A V A,  a post  office  of  Lowndes  co.,  Georgia. 

AVA,  a post-office  of  Winnebago  co.,  Illinois,  18  ntiles 
W.N.W.  of  Rockford. 

AVAILLES  LIMOUSINE.  a'vai'(or  lee'moo'zeen/, 

a commune  and  town  of  France,  department  of  Vienne,  on 
the  Vienne,  17  miles  E.  of  Civray.  Pop.  2000.  Its  trade  is 
mostly  in  wine  and  millstones. 

A VALANCHK.  See  ALics,  page  63. 

AVAL  ISLAND,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  See  Bahrein. 

AVALLON,  ^'v^PIAno',  (anc.  A5aWo.)  a toAvn  of  France, 
department  of  Yonne.  on  the  Voisin,  26  miles  S.E.  of  Auxerre. 
Pop.  in  1852.  5922.  The  town  is  situated  in  a country  re- 
nowned for  fertility  and  picturesque  sites:  it  has  an  active 
trade*.and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  p.-q  er. 

AVALON,  av'a-lon,  a large  peninsula,  forming  the  S.E. 
part  of  Newfoundland,  having  'Trinity  Bay  on  the  N.  and 
Placentia  Bay  on  the  S. 

AIVALON,  a post-offlce  of  Baltimore  co..  Maryland. 

AVANT',  a post-offlce  of  Freestone  co..  Texas. 

AVARES,  d-vd^r6s,  Khanat  of,  a political  division  of 
Eastern  Circassia,  between  the  rivers  Aksai  and  Koisoo, 
(Koisu.)  and  nominally  subject  to  Russia. 

AVARICUM.  See  Bourges. 

AVASI.  d'vi'see',  or  AVADSI,d'vId'see\  a town  of  Japan, 
capital  of  the  island  of  Sikoke,  S.  of  Niphon;  lat.  34°  21'  N., 
Ion.  134°  47 'E. 

A VATCIIA,  d-vlt/chl  or  AVATCIIKA,  a-vatebn^a,  a town 
of  Kamtchatka,  on  Avatcha  Bay. 

AVATCIIA  or  AVATCIIKA,  a bay  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Kamtchatka,  affording  the  best  harbor  on  the  coast.  On  it 
are  the  towms  of  Avatcha  and  Petropaulovski.  at  the  latter 
of  w'hich  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Avatchka  Fiver. 

AVATCIIINSKAYA  or  AWA'TSCIIINSK  AJ  A,  a-vatch-in- 
skFya.  al.so  called  MOUNT  AVATCIIA.  an  active  volcano  in 
Kamtchatka,  in  lat.  53°  15'  N.,  Ion.  158°  50' E.;  elevation, 
9055  feet.  At  its  summit  is  a crater  several  hundred  yard? 
in  circumference,  and  on  its  E.  side,  at  an  elevation  of  5000 
feet,  is  another  crater,  simiiar  in  origin  and  appearance  tc 
Mount  Somma,  (Vesuvius.)  In  1827,  Avatchinskaya  was  in 
violent  eruption,  and  discharged,  with  lava  and  stones,  a 
vast  quantity  of  water. 

AVE,  ^veh,  a river  of  Belgium,  joins  the  Lesse. 

A'VEBURY,  A1 V,  or  A'BUR  Y,  a village  and  parish  of  En^ 
land.  CO.  of  Wilts,  6 miles  W.of  Marlborough.  Its  church  is 
of  high  antiejuity,  and  the  village  occupies  the  site  ot  a struc- 
ture, ascribed  to  the  Druids,  similar  to  that  of  Stonehenge, 
but  which  must  have  been  on  a scale  .still  more  stupendou.s. 
Few  traces  of  it  now  remain,  the  stones  having  been  used 
for  repairing  roads.  In  the  parish  is  Silsbury  hill,  170  feet 
in  height,  and  reputed  to  be  the  largest  barrow  in  Britain. 

AVEIRAS  DE  CIMA,  d-vA^e-r^s  dA  see'mA.  a town  of  Por- 
tugal, province  of  Estremadura,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Santarem. 
Pop.  1073. 

AVEIRO,  A-vA/e-ro,  a .seaport  town  of  Portupl,  province 
of  Beira,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Vouga.  31  miles  N.W.  of  Coim- 
bra. Pop.  5000.  It  has  extensive  fisheries  of  anchovies,  her- 
rings, and  oysters,  and  commerce  in  salt,  fish,  oil,  wine,  and 
oranges. 

AVEIRO,  A-vA/e-ro,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Para,  on 
the  Tapajos,  70  miles  S.E.  of  Santarem ; lat  3°  28'  S.,  Ion.  55° 
25'  W. 

A'VELEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

AVELGIIEM  or  AVELGEIIEM.  A'vel-gh^m'  or  A'vel-n?m' 
a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scheldt,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Courtrai.  Pop.  4711 
Chief  industry,  brewing,  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  and 
candles. 

A VELLA,  A-v?l'lA,  a town  of  Italj’,  state  of..  20  milea 
E.N.E.  of  Naples,  of  which  city  it  commands  a fine  view. 
Pop.  5600.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  AbeMla,  celebrated 
by  Virgil.  vii.  740.) 

AVELLINO,  A-vAl-lee'no.  (anc.  AhelWvitm.)  a fortified  epis- 
copal city,  28  miles  E.  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Principato  Ultra.  Pop.  22,873.  It  has  a c.ithedral,  several 
churches,  a college,  a public  granary,  manufactures  of  wool- 
len fabrics,  paper,  maccaroni,  and  sausages,  and  an  exten- 
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siv'«  trad*!  it)  hazelnuts,  (termed  nod  Ai'dlanp,)  chestnuts, 
an  I corn.  'J'his  city  has  hardly  recovered  from  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  earthquake  of  lhJ4.  Between  Avellino  and 
Benevento  is  the  Va)  di  (lar'tano,  the  position  of  the  Cau- 
iiiie  Forks,  fiimous  for  the  victory  of  the  Samnites  over  the 
Romans,  who  were  there  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  4.‘>3. 

A'VRNBUKY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

AVEN'ClIES.  2'vd.Nsh'.  or  WIFLISBURCJ.  wif'lis-hddRg', 
(inc.  Ari>n>f.iciim,)  a small  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
t and.  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  enclosed  by 
F iLioiirg.  miles  S.  of  laike  Morat.  I’op.  1800.  This  was 
t.ie  capital  of  the  llelvetii.  and  afterwards  a flourishing  Ro- 
man colony,  destroyed  hy  the  Huns  in  447.  Its  ancient 
walls  may  be  traced  for  a circuit  of  more  than  5 miles,  and 
it  has  many  Roman  remains. 

A V E .\  I)  A L E.  See  A von  d ale. 

A\  EMNG,  ^vgn-ing,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 

A V E N T 0.  See  A vionon. 

A VEN,  LOCH.  loK  d'ven.  a small  Lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Banlf.  and  at  its  S.E.  extremity,  enclosed  by  the  lofty  moun- 
tains C.iirngonn  and  Ben  .Macdhui.  Aven  or  Avon  is  the 
nairse  of  several  Scotch  rivers. 

AVE.NTICUM.  See  Avenohes. 

A VEN  WEDDE.  d'v§n-w§d'deh,  a village  of  Prussia.  West- 
phalia. miles  S.W.  of  .Minden.  Pop.  BJfO. 

.4VE.\/,.A..  §i-\hi>7.L  or  LAVEXZA.  Id-v^ntza.  a town  of 
Italy,  i ruviiice  of  Modena,  on  the  torrent  Avenza,  near 
the  sea.  3 miles  S.W.  of  Carrara.  It  has  the  Modenese  cus- 
tom-house. and  a splendid  castle,  built  by  Castruccio  degli 
Interudnelli.  I’('p.  2000. 

J VEKEEST.  d'ver-aist/.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Ovei-yssel.  21  miles  E.X.E.  of  Kampen.  Pop.  3781. 

AfVEl!H.\M,  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

AVERILL.  d^’ei-il,  a township  of  Essex  co.,  Vermont, 
about  30  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Guildhall.  Pop.  12. 

A V ER.\  .\  KOE.  ( Avernakbe.)  i-v^r'nd-kb'eh,  a small  island 
of  Denmark,  near  the  S.  coast  of  Fuiien. 

A V EK.N'O  (i-v^R^nO;)  Lake  of,  (nnr..Avpr^nu!< ; Gr.  hopvo^, 
“ without  a bird,”)  a famous  lake.  10  miles  W.  of  .Naples,  near 
the  Bav  of  B.i.ia.  It  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano 
about  half  a mile  in  diameter,  is  very  deep,  and  has  no  out- 
let. It  was  anciently  surrounded  by  dense  forest,  and  so 
U’lh  -althy  that  it  was  believed  no  bird  could  tly  over  it  with- 
out being  destroyed.  Avhence  its  name.  Its  banks  are  now 
Occupied  by  gardens  and  vineyai'ds.  On  its  shores  are  the 
em  tins  of  an  octagon  temple.  Agrippa  formed  a canal  be- 
tween Lake  .\veino  and  the  sea.  but  the  communication 
wasdesiroved  by  an  eru])tion  of  IMonte  Novo  in  l.'j.'jS. 

AVERS.\.  i-vS’i'si,  a town  in  Nai)les,  province  of  Terra  di 
li-ivorn,  0 miles  N.  of  Naples,  on  a delightful  plain  covered 
with  orange-trees.  It  is  a bustling  and  lively  place,  spa- 
ciims  and  well  built:  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  kingdom:  of  a royal  governor  and  a tribu- 
nal. and  contains  t)  churches,  sevei-al  convents,  a well-con- 
ducted foundling  hos))ital.  and  a luTiatic  asylum,  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  system.  Aversa  is  famed  for  its 
almond  cakes,  called  tornmp.  which  are  in  great  demand  in 
Naples,  with  which  city  it  communicates  l)y  a fine,  broad 
avenue.  Aversa  was  built  by  Rainalph.  a Norman  chief. 
Andreas  of  Hungary  was  strangled  in  a convent  here  by 
some  conspirators  on  September  8.  1345.  Pop.  l(i,15S. 

AVERY,  d'vM-e.  a post-office  of  do  Daviess  co.,  Illinois. 

A V EK  Y.  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa,  about  luO  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Keokuk. 

A V ER YSB  )ROUGH.  .A/ve-r^z-bhr'itih.  a post  village  of 
Cumberland  co..  North  Carolina,  on  Cape  Foiir  River,  about 
40  mill's  S.  of  Raleigh. 

.\ VERY’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Buncombe  co..  North 
Carolina. 

.WERY'S  GORES.  A number  of  tracts  of  land  in  Ver- 
mont. granted  to  Samuel  Avery  in  1701.  have  received  the 
name  of  Avery’s  Gores.  Most  of  these  have  been  annexed 
to  townships  in  the  vicinity.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned .Vvery’s  Gore,  in  Addison  county,  situated  nearly  oji 
the  summit  of  the  Green  .Mountain;  the  greater  paid  of 
which  has  been  annexed  to  Granville;  and  Avery’s  Gore,  a 
township  in  the  E.  part  of  Franklin  co..  Vermont,  about  45 
miles  .N.  bv  W.  of  .Montpelier.  Pop.  alxmt  50, 

AVES.  3/v^.s,  or  BIRD  ISL.ANDS.  a small  group  in  the 
Dutch  West  Indies.  S.E.  of  the  island  of  Buen  Ayre,  so 
nam  -d  from  the  vast  number  of  birds  which  frequent  them. 
The  onlv  inhaiiitants  area  few  Dutch  fishers. 

AVES.  or  BIRD  ISL.VND.  an  uninhabited  island,  147 
miles  W.  of  Dominica.  Lat.  15°  40'  N.:  Ion,  t‘3°  38'  W. 

-WF.SNES.  d'vaiid,  a f irtitied  town  of  France,  department 
of  Nord.  on  the  Helpe.  51  miles  S.E.  of  Lille.  Pop.  in  1852. 
3,776.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a cathedral  with  aspire  up- 
wards of  30)  feet  in  height.  Manufactories  of  soap  and 
leather,  oil-mills;  and  a trade  in  tlax,  iron,  timber,  and 
stone. 

A VESNES  LE  CO’MTE.  fleh  kAxt.)  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Pas-de-CaI:iis  11  miles  W by  S.  of  Arras. 

AVESNES  LEZ  AUBERT.  i'vain'lizo'baiR/,  a town  of 
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France,  in  the  department  of  Nord.  f miles  E.N.E.  of  Cam- 
bray.  Pop.  of  commun  ■.  in  18f2.  2785. 

AVESTADor  AtVESTAD,  Ss-idd',  a small  townofSwe* 
den,  on  the  Dal.  35  miles  S.E.  of  Falun.  Here  the  ore  from 
the  copper  mines  of  Falun  is  smelted;  and  the  town  ha.s 
some  iron-works.  The  copper  coin  of  the  country  yi  is  for- 
merly struck  here.  Lat.  *0°  7'  N.;  Ion.  16°  9'  E. 

A VETON-Gl  FFORD,  aiv'ton-ghil'Tord,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Devon. 

AVEYRON.  d'vA'r('lN®^  (anc.  Vernnius?)  a river  of  France 
rises  in  the  fountain  of  Veyron.  near  Severac-ie-Cliateau.  Je 
partment  of  Aveyron,  pa.sses  into  department  of  Tarne-et 
Garonne,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  joins  the  Tarn  7 
miles  N.  W.  of  Mountauban.  after  a course  of  90  miles. 

AVEYRON.  a department  of  South  France,  surrounded 
by  the  departments  of  Cantal,  Lozere,  Card.  Ilerault.  'Tarn, 
Tarn-et-tiaronue.  and  Lot.  Capital,  Rodez.  Aiva.  3340 
.square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  396,025.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  departments  of  France;  traversed  in  (he 
East  by  branches  of  the  La  Margeride  range  which  unites 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne  with  the  Ceveunes.  'The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Lot.  the  Truyere.  affluent  of  the  Lot, 
and  the  Viaur.  (affluent  of  the  Aveyron,)  Tarn,  and  Avey- 
ron. The  soil  is  not  vei‘3'  fertile,  and  climate  often  .severe, 
but  sufficient  corn  is  rai.sed  for  home  consumption.  Jlany 
cattle  and  sheep  are  I’eared.  and  t4ie  celebrated  Roquefort 
cheese  forms  an  important  article  of  export,  'fhe  coal  and 
iron  mines  here  are  among  the  most  important  in  trance. 
Manufactures  principally  of  metallic  wares,  with  leather, 
woollen  stuffs,  hosiery,  and  gloves,  cotton  yarn,  and  paper. 
'I’he  department  is  subdivieled  into  the  5 arrondissmienlsol 
Rodez,  Espalion.  .Mihau,  Villefranche.  and  8aint-Affri(iue. 

AVEZZANO,  d-v^t-sd^no,  a town  of  Naples,  proxiiceof 
Abruzzo  Ultra.  II.,  22  miles  S.  of  Aquila.  Pop.  2850.  It 
has  a palace  of  the  Colonna  family. 

A VI A NO.  d-ve-d/no,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  30  miles  W. 
of  Udine,  near  .Monte  Cavallo.  Pop.  48C0. 

AVIEMORE,  dv'e-mor.  a villag-e  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Moray, 
on  the  Spey,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Inverness. 

Al’IGLlAN  A,  d-veel-ydhid.  a town  of  Piedmont.  14  miles 
W.  of  Turin,  with  2840  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
woollen  cloth,  anil  silk  twist. 

At  lGLIA.NO.  d-veel-yd'no.  a town  of  Naples,  province  o.'" 
Basilicata,  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  Apennines,  1 1 miles 
N.W.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  9070.  It  has  .t  fine  collegiate  church, 
and  a royal  college.  It  was  partly  destroyed  by  a landslip 
in  1824. 

.WIGNON.  a'veen'vANGt,  (Sp.  Ariflnn,  d-veen  v6n' ; 1) 
A ripnnrie.  d-veen-vo'n.a  • anc.  Avrhno.)  a city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of 'Vancluse.  situated  on  the  Rhone,  liere 
crossed  bv  a wooden  bridge  and  also  by  a bridgeof  In  ats  ; 403 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Pari.s.  and  .53  miles  N.N  .W.  of  Marseilles.  Lat. 
l'>°.57'N..  Inn.  4°  48'. 3.8"  E.  Itisa  vervancientcitv  built  on 
a gentle  undulating  surface,  and  .surrounded  by  lofty  walls 
which  are  crowned  with  battlements  Hanked  with  .square 
towers,  and  adorned  with  handsome  gates,  along  the  ram- 
parts is  an  excellent  boulevard  planted  with  elms,  from  the 
lofty  platform  of  which,  particularly  from  the  Dom.s — a rock 
which  starts  up  abruptly  from  the  Rhone  to  a height  of  180 
feet^ — a fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  rich  surrounding  coun- 
try. 'The  town  is.  ujmn  the  whole,  well  built,  but  fhe  streets 
are  narrow,  cn  oked.  ill-paved,  and  extremely  dirty.  Avignon 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  courts  of  primary  ju- 
risdiction, and  of  commerce;  a college,  a primary  normal 
school,  a public  library  of  42.000  volumes,  an  athena'um.  a 
medical  libray.  a museum  of  natural  history,  a collection  of 
pictures  and  antiquities  a botanical  garden,  and  a school  of 
design,  with  an  agricultural  society,  and  an  association 
called  the  Acadwny  of  \ aucluse.  Among  its  charitat  le  in- 
stitutions are  a subsidiary  intirmary  of  the  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lilies  at  Paris,  for  old  and  wounded  soldiers,  an  orphan  hos- 
pital. and  a lunatic  asylum. 

.Many  of  the  public  edifices  possess  great  interest.  The 
cathedral,  called  Notre  Dame  des  Dons,  a building  of  great 
extent,  is  said  to  have  bet'ii  originally  founded,  in  the  f.rst 
ages  of  Christianity,  on  the  ruins  of  a heathen  temple, 
and,  after  its  destru-tion  by  fhe  barbarians  of  the  North, 
was  re-built  by  Charlein.Hgne.  The  richly  sculptured  chapel 
of  the  Resurrection  is  considered  a masterpiece.  Several 
popes  officiated  in  this  cathedral,  and  Innocent  VL,  Urban 
V.,  and  Gre.gory  XI.  were  consecrated  in  it.  'The  former 
palace  of  the  popes,  near  the  cathedral,  now  used  as  a ban 
rack  and  prison,  is  a vast  irregular  gothic  structure,  built 
at  different  periods,  with  wallsof  great  thickness  and  Inight, 
and  strong  towers,  some  of  them  150  feet  high.  'The 
chamber  of  the  I nquisition,  established  here  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  and  several  of  the  atrocious  cont»i!anee.s  lo 
subdue  the  minds  by  torturing  the  bodies  of  its  victiiiis.  an? 
still  shown.  'The  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains  but  fragments  of  the  tower,  and  side  walls,  w.as 
celebrated  for  containing  the  tomb  of  Petrarch’s  Laura.  Tbfc 
church  w;is  destroyed  at  the  revolution,  when  the  ton*b  ot 
Laura,  with  others,  was  broken  up,  and  the  contents  ’cat 
tered  to  the  winds. 

'The  silk  manufacture  is  the  principal  soune  < f eini  loy- 
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aient  at  Avismoti,  and  the  rearing;  of  silk-worms  is  carried 
911  exten  dveiy  in  the  district.  The  city  has  also,  manufac- 
tures of  relvet.  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  with  a cannon 
foundry,  a type  foundry,  iron-works,  paper  mills,  Ac.:  and  a 
trade  in  wine,  brandy,  grain,  andother  articles,  of  which  it  is 
the  entrepot,  for  Lower  Dauphine,  Provence,  and  all  lyangue- 
doc.  Two  steamers  ply  daily  to  Lyons,  and  two  to  Arles.  The 
niilw.ay  connecting  Avignon  on  the  one  hand  with  Montpel- 
lier, and  on  the  other  with  Marseilles,  has  been  completed; 
while  that  which  is  to  connect  it  with  Lyons  and  the  capital 
Isin  rapid  progress.  Avignon  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Greeks,  who  settled  at  ilnasilia,  now  Marseilles.  After 
the  Komans  it  passed  under  the  domination  of  Goths  and 
other  Northern  barbarians.  In  73U  it  was  taken  by  Saracens 
who  possessed  it  till  737,  when  it  was  w'rested  from  them  by 
Charles  Martel.  After  a variety  of  fortunes,  during  which 
it  passed  to  the  counts  of  Provence,  it  was  sold  by  a countess 
of  that  name,  in  1348,  to  Clement  Yl.,  who.  as  its  price,  not 
only  promised  to  pay  her  80.000  crowns,  but  declared  her 
innocent  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  of  which  she  was 
almost  univen^ally  believed  to  be  guilty.  Prom  that  time 
Avignon  continued  to  be  pnsses.sed  for  Tiiorethan  four  centu- 
ries by  the  pfjpes,  of  whom  not  fewer  than  seven  reianed  in 
it,  besides  three  others,  generally  regarded  as  schismatic 
popes,  who,  on  the  deposition  of  Gregory  XL.  the  last  of 
the  seven,  .set  up  their  throne  here,  and  maintained  it  for 
40  years.  The  popes  latterly  governed  Avignon  by  legates, 
the  last  of  whom  was  expelled  at  the  revolution  of  1791. 
Pop.  in  1852,  35,890. 

AVIGNOXLT.  d'veen'yo'nA/.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  llaute-Gai’onne.  near  the  Canal  du  Midi.  23  miles 
S.  E.  of  Toulou.se.  Here,  in  1242,  five  inquisitors  were  mas- 
Biicred  by  the  All  igen.ses. 

A VI  LA,  d^ve-ld  (anc.  Ohila,)  an  episcopal  city  of  ?pain.  in 
Old  Castile,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Adaja.  53  miles  N.VV.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  4000.  It  has  a ca- 
thedral. Dominican  convent,  and  manufactories  of  woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  and  it  had  formerly  a nourishing  univer- 
sity. 

AVILES.  ih.Flavionai'ia.)  a seaport  town  of  Spain, 

in  Asturia.s.  10  miles  .N’.tV.  of  Oviedo,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
chief  branch  of  the  Aviles.  Pop.  €000.  It  has  good  private 
residences:  but  is  gloomy.  Harbour  shallow.  Trade  prin- 
cipal! v in  copper  wares,  and  in  coal  obtained  in  its  vicinity. 

AVI  L^LA,  a post-office  of  Noble  county.  Indiana. 

A V'l.NGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Berks. 

A VINGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

AVIO.  i've-o.  a town  of  the  Tyrol.  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bove- 
redo,  on  the  .Adige.  Pop.  3200.  Manufactories  of  silk  and 
velvet,  and  fiint-(iuarries. 

AVISE.  See  H vwRFZA, 

AV'ISTON.  a post-village  in  the  W.  part  of  Clinton  co., 
IllitK  is.  about  89  miles  S.  of  Springfield. 

A VIZ.  5-vee/.€  (anc.  Arit^iuin?)  a town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Alemtejo,  on  the  river  Aviz.  27  miles  S.W.  of 
Portalegre.  Pop.  1.500.  Its  defences  are  in  ruins:  but  it  is 
still  the  capital  of  the  order  of  knights  of  Aviz,  founded  by 
Alphonso  1.  in  1146. 

AVIZE.  i'veez',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Marne, 
6 miles  S.S.E. of  Kpernay.  Pop,  1800.  It  is  an  entrepot  for 
the  commerce  in  cljainpagne  wines,  which  are  stored  in  vast 
caves  cut  in  the  rock. 

AVL  ).\.A,  iv-loh)i.  orVALONA.  v3-lo/n^.  (ar\c.  Jttlnno) 
a town  and  seaport  of  A IbaTiia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Avlona.  in  the 
Adri.itic,  33  miles  S.W.  of  Herat.  Lat.  of  fort.  40°  27'  5"  N. ; 
Ion.  19°  26' 5"  E.  Pop.  with  suburbs,  from  8000  to  lO.OOO. 
comprising  Christians.  Turks,  and  Jews.  It  stands  on  a 
hill,  encircled  by  a wall,  and  on  its  S.  side  is  the  rock-fortress 
'‘fCanina.  Its  harbor,  which  is  the  be.«t  on  the  All  anian 
toas  is  defended  by  Cape  Linguetta  on  the  S.W.,  and  the 
smaL  island  of  Sasseno  on  the  N.W.  The  Turks  manufac- 
ture woollen  stuffs  and  arms ; the  Christian  population  is 
mostly  engaged  it)  commerce. 

AVL  ).\A,  Guff  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  ex- 
tending for  10  nii'es  inland,  bv  5 miles  in  width,  and  sepa- 
rated westward  from  the  Strait  of  Otranto,  by  Cape  Lin- 
guetta. 

A VO  ahtvo.  a nosLoffice  of  Patrick  co..  Virginia. 

A V )/G.A.  ^-vo'ka,  or  OVtVCA.  a valley  and  river  of  Ireland. 
CO.  of  Wicklow,  celebrated  as  the  scene  and  subject  of  one  of 
Moore's  songs. 

AV  VCA.  a post-village  and  township  of  Steuben  co.. 
New  V'ork.  on  the  Conhocton  creek,  and  on  the  Buffalo 
and  Corning  railroad,  225  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Albany. 
Pup.  ■'<85. 

AVOC.A,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Al.abama. 

AVOCA.  a ))ost-village  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  S. 
(ork  of  Vermilioti  Biver.  98  miles  N.E.  from  Springfield. 

AVGCA,  a posLvillage  in  the  S.  part  of  Jefferson  cf>.. 
Missouri,  about  14  miles  W.  S.W.  from  the  Mississippi 
River. 

AVOCA.  a post-village  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin, 
80  miles  \.K.  from  Madison 

AVOCH,  AVACH.  d'vik.  or  ATJACII.  d'wAk,  a parish  of 
^•otland,  county  of  Boss,  contaiuing  the  village  of  Seatown. 


AVOLA,  d-voffa,  a seapoT-t  town  of  Sicily,  13  miles  S.W, 
of  Syracuse.  Pop.  6780.  The  town,  whith  is  on  the  sup- 
posed site  of  ancient  75/a,  communii  ates  with  a village  and 
battery  on  a small  lay  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  a 
tunny  fishery,  a refinery  of  home-grown  sugar,  and  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  corn,  cattle,  oil.  and  fruits.  It  was  built  after 
the  earthquake  of  1693,  which  destroyed  the  ancient  AvdIh. 
The  exquisite  honey  which  rendered  7/,/a  (or  Ift/hla'^  lamous 
is  still  furi.ished  in  great  abundance  in  its  vicinity. 

AVON,  d'v^No/.  a village  of  France,  department  ot  the 
Seine-et-Marne.  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  2 ii.ilee 
N.E.  Fontainebleau.  Pop.  1216. 

AVON,  d/von,  two  rivers  in  Wales,  one  in  Monmouth 
CO.,  the  other  in  Glamorgan  co.,  tails  into  Swan.s»-.‘i  Lay. 
Several  Scotch  rivers  of  the  same  name  are  affluents  of  the 
Clyde.  Spey,  and  Annan,  and  one  joins  the  Forth.  2 miles 
W.  of  Borrowstounness.  See  Avon,  Lower,  and  Avon,  Uppkf. 

AVON,  fi/von,  a post-iown.voip  of  Franklin  co.,  .Maine,  on 
the  S.  side  of  Sandy  River,  about  40  miles  N.W.  of  Augusta. 
Pop.  802. 

AVON,  a post-township  in  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut,  9 
mili'.s  W.  by  N.  of  Hartfoid,  intersected  by  the  New  Haven 
and  Northampton  Railroad.  Pop.  10.^9. 

AVON,  A'von  or  d^von.  a post-township  of  Li^  ingston  co.. 
New  York,  19  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Rochester.  Pop.  2910. 

AVON,  a post-village  in  the  above  township,  delightfully 
situated  on  the  light  bank  of  the  Genesee  Liver,  on  an  ele- 
vated terrace  lOO  feet  above  the  water,  commanding  a 1 eau 
tiful  and  varied  prospect.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
two  celebrated  mineral  sjirings.  which  are  a givat  resort  for 
invalids  during  the  summer  season.  'I'he  wateis  contain 
sulphur  and  various  salts,  and  are  esteemed  parti<-uiarly 
efficacious  in  cutaneous  affections,  rheumatism,  and  indi- 
gestion. 'Ihe  village  has  3 or  4 chui-ches.  several  fine  hotels, 
and  a number  of  factories. 

AVON,  a post-township  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio,  about  20  miles 
E.  by  8.  from  Cleveland.  Pop.  1977. 

AA’ON.  a post-office  of  Ionia  co..  Michigan. 

AVON,  a townslii|!  of  O.ikland  co.,  .Alichigan.  Pop.  176)9. 

AVO.N,  a post-townshi])  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  594. 

AVON,  a village  in  Kane  co.,  Illinois,  about  48  miles  W. 
from  Chicago. 

AVO.N,  a post-village  of  St.  Genevieve  co.,  Mis.souri,  about 
15  miles  S.W.  of  the  Missi.ssippi  I iver. 

AVON,  a post-township  of  Rock  co.,  AVisconsin.  38  miles 
S.  of  Madi.son.  Pop.  9U8. 

AVON,  d'von,  a riv'er  in  Western  Australia,  Swan  Biver 
Colony,  has  a N.W.  course  through  the  counties  of  Grant- 
ham and  York,  and  joins  the  Swan  Biver  at  Northam. 
Near  this  river  a cavern  with  some  curious  carving  has 
been  disctivered. 

AVONDALE,  d'von-ddle.  or  AVENDALE.  a parish  of  Scot- 
huid.  county  of  Lanark,  4 miles  S.AV.  of  Strathaven.  The 
battle  of  Drumclog.  in  whi>  h Clavei’house  was  defeated  by 
the  Covenanters,  was  fought  here  June  1st.  1697.  Sir  W. 
Scott  has,  in  his  "Old  Slortality.”  descril  ed  this  action, 
which  is  commemorated  by  a Gothic  monument,  23  feet  in 
height,  recently  encted  at  Drumclc'g. 

AVONDALE,  a jiost-i  ffice  of  Chester  co..  Pennsylvania. 

AVON,  HAAIPSHIRE,  a river  of  England,  which  rises 
near  Devizes  flows  generally  southward  through  Wilts  and 
Hants,  and  enters  the  English  Channel  after  a total  course 
of  about  65  miles. 

AVON  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio. 

AVON,  LOAVEB,  a river  of  England,  which  rises  nearTet- 
bury.  flows  W.  through  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  M ilts, 
and  Somerset,  and.  after  a course  of  80  n iles.  enters  Tlie 
Bristol  Channel,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Bristol:  which  city,  with 
Bath,  Bradford.  Chiiipenham.  and  Malmsbury,  are  on  its 
banks.  It  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  Lath,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Thames  by  the  Keunet  and  Avon  canal. 
Its  valley  is  hi,  hly  picturesque. 

AV(.)N,  a/von,  UPPEB,  a river  in  England,  which  rises  at 
Avon-well  near  Na.seby,  county  of  Northampton,  flows 
mostlv  S.W.  through  the  counties  of  Leicester.  Warwick, 
ai  d Worcester,  past  Stratford  and.  Evesham,  and.  after  a 
course  of  nearly  lOO  miles,  ji  ins  the  Severn  at  Tewkest  ury. 
It  is  navigable  from  the  Severn  to  Stratford  for  barges  of  40 
tons.  Its  affluents  are  the  Alne,  Leame,  Stour,  and  Swift. 

AVOYELLES,  av-oi-clz'.  vulgarly,  a-vBel.  a parish  of 
Loui.siana,  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River:  area  ahout  w square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Red  River,  which  akso  forms 
part  of  its  E.  boundary;  the  Atchafalaya  flows  ahng  the 
E.,  and  Saline  bayou  along  the  N.E.  border.  The  surfac  e Is 
nearly  level,  and  the  E.  part  is  .subject  to  periodical  over- 
flow. The  W.  portion  consists  mostly  of  prairies,  which  are 
moderately  fertile.  Capital,  Marksville.  Pop.  13,167;  of 
whom  5982  were  free,  and  7185  slaves. 

A V RANCHES.  iv'rSNsh',  (L.  Abraniccr.)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Marche,  near  the  Seez.  32  miles  S.W.  of 
St.  Lo.  It  is  remarkable  fir  its  beautiful  situation  on  the 
summit  and  slope  of  a hill,  with  the  ruins  of  its  cathedral, 
in  which  is  preserved  the  stone  on  which  Henry  11.  of  Eng- 
land knelt  to  receive  absolution  for  the  murder  of  Becket. 
The  town  is  mean,  but  the  beauty  of  its  position,  the  couti 
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^i<y  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  cheapness  of  living, 
have  made  it  the  residence  of  numerous  Kuglish  families. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lace,  a salmon  fishery,  and  a pulilic 
library.  This  city  was  token  and  razed  by  the  Hretons  in 
1‘203.  In  the  1 ith  century  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  kept  it  till  1450.  In  156'2  the  Protestants  were 
here  defeated  by  the  Catholic  party.  Pop.  in  1851,  8032. 

AVItANClIlN,  Iv'rdN'^'sh^NO.  {Ahricutihins  Pa'giis?)  an 
ancient  district  of  France,  now  comprised  in  the  department 
of  Manche. 

AWA.  .lapan.  See  Ava. 

AWASI  or  AWADSI.  See  Avast. 

AWATCIIINSKAYA.  See  Avatchinskata. 

AWATSKA.  See  Avatcha. 

AWE,  Loch,  I^k  aw,  a lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle. 
8 miles  N.W.  of  Inverary.  Length,  from  S.W.  to  N.E., 
23  miles;  average  breadth,  1 mile,  but  near  its  N.  end  it  is 
3 miles  across.  It  contains  an  island  with  a ruined  monas- 
tery, and  its  whole  scenery  is  most  picturescjue.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Urchan  River  and  Lock  Avich,  and  it 
discharges  its  own  by  the  river  Awe  into  Loch  Etive.  Ren 
Cruachan  Mountain,  3(570  feet  in  elevation,  rises  on  the 
N.W. 

AWLISCOMBE,  aw'lis-kom,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

AWRE,  dr  or  awr,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

AX,  dks,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ari^ge,  21  miles 
S.E.  of  Foix,  on  the  Ariege.  Pup.  of  commune,  1091.  It  is 
much  frequented  for  its  thermal  springs,  of  which  it  has 
more  than  30;  temperature,  from  75°  to  170°  Fahrenheit. 

AX'BRIDGE,  a municipal  town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Somerset,  S of  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  9 miles  N.W.  of 
Wells.  The  town,  which  is  neat  and  improving,  is  the  seat 
of  quarter  and  petty  sessions.  The  Axe  drainage,  effected 
about  40  years  ago,  improved  so  much  the  value  of  property 
in  this  parish,  that  laud  previously  worth  only  2s.  per 
acre,  is  now  rented  at  51.  Pop.  in  1851,  939. 

AXE,  ax,  a small  river  of  England,  flowing  through  the 
above  parish  into  the  Severn. 

AXE.  a small  river  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  entering  the 
English  Channel  at  Axmouth,  which,  with  Axmiuster,  is 
on  its  banks. 

AXEL,  dx'el,  a fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Zealand,  on  an  island  in  the  Scheldt,  22  miles  W.  of 
Antwerp.  Pop.  2250. 

A.VIIOLME,  (aks'olm,)  Isle  of,  England,  co.  of  Lincoln, 
in  its  N.W.  part,  formed  by  the  rivers  Trent.  Don.  and  Idle. 
It  comprises  about  47,000  acres,  and  is  crossed  by  the  Stam- 
forth  and  Keadby  Canal.  Pop.  including  West  Stockwith, 
in  1851, 12,522. 

AXIM.  i'sheeng'  or  ix'imf,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Guinea 
Coast,  belonging  to  Holland,  adjacent  to  Fort  Saint  Antoine. 
73  miles  W.  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Lat.  44°  52'  N.;  Ion.  2° 
14'  W.  It  contains  500  armed  men.  Axim  was  taken  from 
the  Portuguese  in  1(542,  and  confirmed  to  Holland  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia.  There  is  a gandson  with  a Dutch 
commander. 

AX'MINSTER,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Devon,  on  the  Axe,  24  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Exeter.  Pop.  in 
1S51,  2769.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  open  streets. 
Its  church  or  minster  was  founded  by  King  Athelstan.  in 
memory  of  a battle  fought  with  the  Danes  in  the  vicinity. 
Axmiuster  has  a noted  carpet  factory,  and  produces  also 
small  quantities  of  woollen  cloths  and  gloves. 

AX^MOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

AXOOM,  AXOUM.  or  AXUM.  ^k'soom'.  written  also  AK- 
SU.M,  (Gr.  Av^ovfiti,  Auxoume,  A^nviiii-  Aioa/a/.s-,  or  A|<opij, 
Axdine,)  an  ancient  and  decayed  town  of  Abyssinia,  state  of 
Figre,  85  miles  N.W.  of  Antalo.  It  has  a Christian  church, 
in  which  the  chronicles  of  .\xoom  are  kept.  Among  its  an- 
tiquities are  a monolith  obelisk,  60  feet  in  height  and  finely 
sculptured,  numerous  prostrate  obelisks,  and  an  inscription 
of  the  fourth  century.  Adulis.  its  ancient  port,  is  on  Ans- 

ley  Bay,  Red  Sea.  100  miles  north-eastward. ,\dj.  Axumitic 

or  Axoomitic,  ax-oo-mit/ik.  Inhab.  Axumite,  ax'oom-iteC 

AY  or  AT,  (A'i,)  I,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Marne, 
near  the  Marne,  14  miles  S.  of  Reims.  It  produces  much 
esteemed  wines.  Pop.  in  1852,  3302. 

AY. \CUCH0,  T-i-koo'cho,  a department  of  South  Peru, 
mostly  between  lat.  12°  and  16°  S.,  and  Ion.  72°  and  76°  W.; 
having  the  department  of  .lunin  on  the  N.,  Cuzco  on  the  E., 
and  the  Andes  on  the  S.  and  W.,  shutting  it  off  from  that 
of  Lima.  Area  estimated  at  33.280  a(iuare  miles.  Chief 
rivers,  the  Apurimac,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Urubamba, 
Pampas,  and  Mantaro.  Principal  towns,  Huamanga,  (the 
capital,  containing  26,000  inhabitants,)  Huancavelica.  and 
Ayacucho.  At  this  latter,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1824, 
the  combined  forces  of  Colombia  and  Peru  totally  defeated 
those  of  Spain,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Sp.anish  dominion  on 
the  American  continent.  Pop.  1850,  131  921. 

.\Y.\.M0.\’'f  E,  1-d-motYt.i.  a seaport  town  of  Spain,  80  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Seville,  on  theGuadiana  near  its  mouth,  which  here 
forms  the  boundary  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  has 
three  public  S(iuares,  all  with  well-planted  walks.  'Fhe  pub- 
'ic  buildings  are  two  churches,  a town-house,  a well-en- 
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dowed  hospital,  and  a prison.  The  chief  occupation  is  fish- 
ing. Pop.  4675. 

AYASOOLOOK,  i-.^.-soo-look',  written  also  AVASALOUK 
and  A.IASALUK,  a miserable  village  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Ephesus,  with  a mos<iue,  castle,  ;iTid 
acjueduct  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  once  magnifi- 
cent city.  Here  have  been  discovered,  amor  g other  anti- 
quities, the  remains  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  19th  chapter  of  the  Acts.  Lat.  37°  55' N.; 
Ion.  27°  20'  E.  See  Ephesus. 

AYBAR,  i-baR/,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  35  miles  S.E. 
of  Pamplona,  on  the  Aragon.  Pop.  1024. 

AYCLIFFE,  A/klif.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 
It  has  a station  at  the  crossing  of  the  Great  North  of  Eng- 
land and  Clarence  Railways. 

AYERBE  Y ALDEAS,  UM  e Al-d.VAs,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Aragon,  2 miles  N.W.  of  Huesca.  Pop.  2500. 

AYERSVILLE,  airztvil,  a post-office  of  Stokes  co..  North 
Ciirolina. 

AYERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Defiance  co.,  Ohio. 

AYHSH  B.4YOU,  a small  stream  of  San  Augustin  co., 
Texas,  intersects  the  county  from  N.  to  S.,  and  empties  it- 
self into  Angelina  River. 

AYLESBEARE,  ailz/bAr,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

Aylesbury,  ailz'ber-e,  (Sax.  Aegleaherg.)  a parliament- 
ary borough,  market-town,  and  paiish  of  England,  capital 
of  the  CO.  of  Bucks.  38  miles  from  London  by  the  London 
and  Birmingham  hailway  and  branch.  Pop.  of  parlimeiita- 
ry  borough  in  1851.  26.794.  'The  town,  situated  in  the  rich 
tract  called  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  is  poorly  built,  and  only 
noted  for  the  great  number  of  ducks  which  are  reared  here 
and  .annually  sent  to  the  metropolis.  Ayleslmry  gives  the 
title  of  marquis  to  the  Brudeiiell-Bruce  family,  and  re- 
turns two  members  to  Parliament. 

AYLESBY,  .ailz'bee.  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

AYLESFORD,  ailzTord,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 
The  remarkable  cromlech  called  Kitscoty-house,  in  this  pa- 
rish. is  supposed  to  mark  the  burial-place  of  Catigern.  who, 
with  his  opponent  Horsa,  w.as  killed  here  in  the  third  re- 
corded battle  between  the  Britons  .and  Saxons,  a.  d.  455. 

AYLESHAM,  a parish  of  England.  See  Hailsham. 

AYLESTONE,  aiPstone,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lei- 

AYtLE'FTS,  a post-office  of  King  William  co.,  Virgini.a. 

AYLMER.  aiPmer,  a lake  in  British  North  America,  im- 
mediately .adjoining  Clinton  Golden  Lake,  with  which  it  ii 
connected  by  a small  stream,  and  about  8o  miles  N.  of  the 
N'.E.  extremity  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  It  is  about  50 
miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth. 

AYL.MER,  aiPmer,  a post-town  of  C.anada  East,  capital 
of  Gttawa  co..  on  the  Chaudiere  Lake,  an  expansion  of 
Ottawa  River,  8 miles  above  Bytown.  It  contains  several 
lumbering  e.stablishments  and  a good  public  house,  (the 
British  Hotel.)  Pop.  1100. 

AYLMER,  a po.st-village  of  Canada  West.  co.  of  Middlesex, 
137  miles  W..S.W.  of  Toronto,  and  30  miles  from  London.  It 
contains  a tannery  and  several  stores. 

AYLMERTON,  ail’mer-ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

AYLSHAM.  aiPsham,  a m.arket-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Norfolk,  12  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Norwich.  Pop. 
of  town  in  1851,  2184.  'Fhe  church  is  a fine  building  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  'Fhe  town  is  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  lighted  with  gas.  and  is  the  residence  of  many  weavers 
employed  by  the  Norwich  woollen  manufacturers. 

AYL'FGN.  .aiPtpn.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

AYMESTREY,  aim^stree.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Here- 
ford. Near  the  village  are  traces  of  Roman  and  Briti.sh 
encampments. 

AYNHOE,  ain^io,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

A YOR  A.  I-o'rA.  a town  and  river  of  Spain,  province  of  Va- 
lencia. The  town  is  52  miles  S.W.  of  Valencia.  Pop.  5412. 

AYOTII  (or  AYOTT.)  A/yot,  ST.  LAWRENCE,  a parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

AYOTHvor  AYO'F'F)  ST.  PETER,  a parish  of  England,  co, 
of  Herts. 

A YO'FITAN.  T-o-te-t3n',  a village  of  IMexico,  department  of 
Jalisco,  120  miles  S.S.W.  of  Guadalajara. 

AYOTLA.  I-ot/ld,  a town  of  North  America,  20  miles  E.ol 
Mexico,  on  the  route  to  Vera  Cruz. 

AYR,  Ar,  (anc.  Vidogura.)  a river  of  Scotljind,  rises  on  the 
border  of  Lanarkshire,  flows  generally  W.,  traversing  the 
CO.  of  Ayr  near  its  centre,  .and  enters  the  sea  at  Aj  r,  the 
harbor  of  which  town  it  forms,  after  a course  of  about  30 
miles.  It  is  not  navigable. 

AYR,  or  AYRSHIRE,  Ar'shjr,  a maritime  county  of 
Scotland,  h.aving  on  the  W.  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  land- 
ward the  counties  of  Renfrew.  Lanark,  Dumfries.  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  Wigton.  Area  estimated  .at  1.024.000  acres,  of 
which  290,000  are  under  culture.  Pop.  in  1851,  183.858. 
Surface  in  the  E.  and  S.E.  mountainous;  elsewhere  hilly: 
and  along  the  coast,  especially  in  the  N..  there  is  a go«.d 
deal  of  fertile  land.  Oats  and  wheat  are  the  principal  cropa 
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Agriculture  has  been  vastly  improved  of  late  years ; and 
drainage,  particularly  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. has  been  carried  to  a greater  extent  in  this  than  in 
any  otlier  county  of  Scotland.  There  are  extensive  iron- 
works at  Muirkirk.  and  large  quantities  of  coal  are  raised 
abd  exported  from  Ayr,  Troon,  and  other  ])orts.  The  wool- 
len, cotton,  and  tlax  mills  are  of  considerable  extent,  and 
employ  upwards  of  21(I0  hands.  Ayrshire  returns  one  mem- 
ber to  the  House  of  Commons. 

AYR.  a parliamentary  borough,  seaport  town,  and  parish 
ol  Scotland,  capital  of  the  above  county,  on  the  Ayr,  30 
Dklle.s  S.S.W.  of  Glasgow.  Lat.  of  light-house,  55°  28'  17"  N. ; 
Ion.  4°  38'  26"  W.  'I’here  is  a fixed  light  on  the  north  pier. 
Pop.  in  1851,  9115.  or,  with  its  suburbs.  Newton  and  Wal- 
lace-town,  included  in  the  parliamentary  borough.  17,624. 
'The  town,  of  late  years,  is  much  improved.  The  chief  edifices 
are  a good  county-hall,  a town-house,  with  a spire  135  feet 
high,  assembly  rooms,  &c. ; the  new  tower,  a Gothic  build- 
ing, 113  feet  high,  ornamented  with  a statue  of  Wallace;  an 
arcade;  an  old  and  new  church;  the  mechanics’  institute; 
a theatre;  and  two  bridges  communicating  with  the  sub- 
ui'bs  across  the  Ayr  River, — celebrated  by  Rums.  The 
harbor,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Ayr  and  two  piers,  is 
shallow  and  exposed;  but  the  town  has  a pretty  extensive 
general  trade,  ropoworks,  saw  mills;  manufactures  of 
Glasgow  woven  goods. carpets,  blankets,  leather;  and  several 
banks.  Its  exports  of  coal  amount  to  between  60.000  and 
70.000  tons  annually;  its  imports  con.sist  of  Irish.  Baltic, 
and  American  produce,  with  general  cargoes  from  the 
English  and  Scotch  ports.  Registered  shipping  in  1848,  46 
vessels:  aggregate  burden,  5443  tons.  Ayr  is  a place  of 
fashionable  resort,  and  S.  of  the  town  is  a racecoui-se  of 
90  acres.  Alloway-kirk  and  Burns’s  monument  are  within 
2^  miles  of  Ayr,  on  the  S.  It  unites  with  Campbelton,  In- 
verary, Irvine,  and  Oban  to  send  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

AY  K,  Ar.  a township  of  Fulton  co..  I’ennsy  Ivania.  Pop.  1055. 

AY'RAO,  (Ayrao,)  i-i-^'(iN«.  almost  i-iOwnO^  a market-town 
of  South  America,  in  Brazil,  province  of  Para,  110  miles 
N.W.  of  Rio  Negro. 

AYR,  (air,)  POINT  OF,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Isle 
of  Ylan.  Lat.  54°  24'  59"  N. ; Ion.  4°  21'  59"  W.  The  light- 
house has  a revolving  light,  106  feet  high. 

AY’RSHIRE,  a county  of  Scotland.  See  Ayr. 

AYRSHIRE,  a post-office  of  Chenango  co..  New  York. 

AY’SG.A.RTII.  ais'garth.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

AYSTO.N,  ais^ton.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

AY'SVILLE,  aiz'vil.  a post-office  of  Davis  co.,  Indiana. 

AYTQN,  A/ton.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick, 

AYTON,  East,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Y^ork. 

AYTO.V,  Grew,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Y'ork. 

AYT!)N,  Little,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

AYTON.  West,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Y'ork. 

AVUTHIA,  the  old  capital  of  Siam.  See  Yuthia. 

AZ.V'LI  A,  a post-village  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  E.  fork  of  M’hite  River,  51  miles  S.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 
It  is  situated  in  a rich  farming  district. 

AZ.AMBUXEIRA,  A-zAm-boo-shVe-rA.  a town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Estremadura.  11  miles  W.  of  Santarem.  Pop. 
1660. 

AZAMOR.  i-zi-mor^,  a fortified  seaport  town  of  Morocco, 
122  miles  N.N.W.  of  Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Morbeya  (Umm-er-r’bieh.)vvhich  forms  its  harbor, 
8 miles  N.E.  of  Mazagan.  Lat.  33°  17'  37"  N. ; Ion.  8°  15'  W. 
Pop.  variously  estimated  from  6;)0  to  3000. 

AZA.M.  A'zA/nee',  a ruined  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anato- 
lia, on  the  Rhyudacus.  across  which  are  two  ancient  bridges. 
73  miles  S.S.W.  ol  Bru.sa.  Its  remains  are  extensive,  and 
compi-ise  a fine  Ionic  temple  of  Jupiter,  a theatre  232  feet 
in  diameter,  a quay  along  the  river,  and  numerous  inscrije 
tions.  A village  of  about  60  houses  is  formed  of  a portion 
of  its  ruins. 

AZAUGH.tL,  l-th6w-gAR,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremar 
dura.  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Badajos.  Agriculture,  domestic 
weaving,  oil  pressing,  and  brandy  distilling  are  the  chief 
occajiations.  Pop.  2890. 

AZ.YY  LE  FERRGN,d'zA/leh-f§R'Ro\o^,atownand commune 
of  France,  department  of  Indre,  29  miles  W.  of  Chateauroux. 
Pop.  2000. 

AZ.YY  LE  RIBEAU.  A'zAMeh  ree'dob  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Inlre-et-Loire,  13  miles  W.S.ML  of  Tours,  with 
one  of  the  finest  castellated  manor-hou.ses  in  France.  Pop. 
of  commune.  1210. 

AZAY’^-SUR-CHER.  A'z.VsiiR-shaiR^  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  I ndre-et-lioire,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Tours.  Pop.  1296. 

AZCOYTIA  or  AZCOITTA.  As-koF-te-d,  a town  of  Spain, 
>n  the  Urola.  province  of  Guipuzcoa.  16  miles  S.W.  of  San 
Sebastian,  with  mineral  springs  and  marble  and  stone  quar- 
ries. I’op.  3795.  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  and  the 
manufacture  of  nails  and  hardware. 

AZEGLIO.  id-zAPyo.  a town  of  Piedmont.  5 miles  S.E.  of 
Ivrea  Pop.  206.  Ex(juisite  wines  are  produced  in  its  vicinity. 

AZEITXO,  NoauEiR.A  DE,  no-gcA'e-rA  dA  A-zA-e-tOwNot.  a 
♦own  of  Portugal,  in  Estremadura,  7 miles  W.  of  Setubal. 
Pop.  1600. 
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AZERBAIJAN,  Az-er-bl-jAiP,  or  AZERBIJAN,  (anc.  MMia 
Atroputefne^)  the  most  northerly  province  of  Persia,  between 
lat.  36°  and  4U°  N.,  and  Ion.  44°  and  48°  40'  E;  bounded  or 
(he  S.  by  Persian  Koordistan  and  Irak;  on  the  E.  by  Ghi- 
lau;  on  the  N.E.  and  N.  by  the  Russian  dominions;  on  thi 
W.  by  Turkish  Koordistan.  Area  estimated  at  3U,3(J(' 
s(}uare  miles,  and  the  population  at  2,0e0.6UU.  'I’he  surface 
is  mostly  mountainous,  many  ranges  varying  frt'm  70(i0  to 
9000  feet  in  height;  it  contains  the  mountain'  of  .Siva 
lany  and  Ararat.  Its  valleys  are  very  fertile,  yielding 
wheat,  maize,  rice,  cotton,  hemp,  madder,  tobacco,  and  .saf- 
fron, so  that  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  productive  por- 
tions of  the  Persian  dominions.  The  princijkal  rivers  are 
the  Aras,  (a.nc.  Araxle.s^)  forming  all  its  N.  frontier,  and  the 
Kara  Soo;  the  Lake  Ooroomeeyah  is  wholly  coinjnised  in 
this  province.  The  chief  cities  are  Tabreez,  Ooroomeeyah. 
(Oormiah  )Ardabeel,and  Khoi. 

.YZILLE,  A'zeeP,  or  A'zee'ye,  a small  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  .\ude,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Carcassonne.  Pop.  1500. 

AZ'IMGIIUR',  a district  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  mostly  enclosed  by  the  districts  of  Goruckpoor, 
Ghazipoor.  and  Juanpoor.  Area,  2121  S(juare  miles.  Pop. 
779,565.  The  surface  is  generally  fertile ; it  is  watered  by 
the  Goggra.  Goomty.  and  Ganges.  The  chief  products  are 
sugar,  indigo,  and  opium,  'i'he  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
silk  goods  are  supposed  to  amount  in  annual  value  to 
230. 000/. 

AZIMGIIUR,  the  capital  of  the  above  di.strict.  province  of 
Allahabad,  on  a tributary  of  the  Ganges,  56  miles  N.  by  E 
of  Benares. 

AZINCOURT,  a village  of  France.  See  Agincourt. 

AZIO,  dd'ze-o.  a district  and  promontory  of  Greece,  govern- 
ment of  Acai’nania.  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Artu.  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aclium,  but  of  which 
city  no  remains  exist. 

AZ.MERIGUNGE.  dz-mSr-e-ghnj/.  a town  of  Further  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Sooiniah,  a tributary  of  the 
Bramahpootra.  76  miles  N.E.  of  Dacca.  It  has  a considera- 
ble inland  trade,  with  yards  for  building  native  boats. 

AZ'UF  or  AZ'OV,  (anc.  T’un'a/.s  .-Russ.pron.  d-zov',)  a town 
and  fort  of  Ru.ssia.  in  a detached  part  of  the  government 
ofYekterinoslav,  neiir  the  entrance  of  the  Don.  into  the  Gulf 
of  Azov.  25  miles  E.  of  'I’aganrog.  I’op.  now  reduced  to 
about  1200,  in  consequence  of  the  shallowing  of  its  poi-t. 

AZ/OF,  AZA)PH,  or  AZMY,  Se.V  of,  (called  by  the  Rus- 
.sians  M >re  A rtn'slx op,  mo-v^/  d-zov-skc/A;  anc.  RiHus  Mx'o’tis ; 
Gr.  AifivT]  MairjTi^,)  a large  body  of  water  in  the  E.  part  of 
Europe,  forming  the  northern  subdivision  of  the  Black 
Sea.  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Strait  of  Y'enikaleor 
Kertch,  (anc.  C mmp.riai)  orM.v.)  situated  between  the 

parallels  of  45°  15'  and  47°  18'  N.,  and  between  the  meri- 
dians of  35°  and  39°  E. ; its  length,  from  S.YV.to  N.E..  being 
1(8  miles,  its  average  breadth  about  80  miles,  and  its  area 
about  14.000.  'J'he  N.  coast  is.  foi-  the  most  part,  bold  and 
craggy,  rising  about  100  feet  above  the  water:  the  E.  coast, 
inhabited  by  Cossacks,  is  very  low.  chiefly  sandy,  and  inter- 
sected with  lakes  and  morasses;  the  YV.  coast  is  formed  by 
the  tongue  of  sand  called  the  Tongue  of  Arabat,  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  Sivash  More,  or  I’utrid  ;8ea:  while  the 
Ci-imea  and  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea 
form  the  S.  shore,  on  which,  here  and  there,  are  .some  hills 
visible  at  a considerable  distance.  Its  greatest  depth,  be- 
tween Y'enikale  and  Bielosaria.  on  the  N.side.  is7|  fathoms, 
and  it  diminishes  considerably  towards  the  Gulf  of  Don, 
several  banks  extending  a great  distance  from  the  shore. 
'I'he  water  is  muddy,  and,  from  the  numerous  rivers  run- 
ning into  it.  almost  fresh.  The  Sea  of  Azof  has  no  remark- 
able current,  the  strongest  never  running  more  than  1 mile 
1 an  hour;  the  navigation  is  generally  stopped  from  Novem- 
ber to  Ylarch  by  ice.  Peihaps  no  body  of  water  of  equal 
extent  so  abounds  with  fish ; the  principal  fisheides  are 
along  the  S.  coast,  between  Cape  Dolgava  and  the  Strait  of 
Y'enikale;  the  sturgeon,  sterlet,  and  other  fish  are  prepared 
in  large  quantities,  both  caviare  and  i.singlass.  'i'he  extreme 
YV.  part  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  called  the  I’uti-id  Sea.  is.  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  little  better  than  a noxious 
(juagmire.  and  at  all  times  wholly  useless  for  navigation. 
The  Strait  of  Y'enikale  is  about  11  miles  long  and  4 broad, 
though  the  navigable  channel  never  exceeds  1 mile  in 
breadth.  A new  island  was  raised  in  the  Sea  of  Azof  in 
1814,  by  volcanic  eruption.  The  chief  towns  are  'Taganrog, 
Mariupol,  and  Kertch. 

AZORES  az^ors  nr  az  orz';  (Port.  .Jporcs,  A-srOr^s ; Fr.  lies- 
Acxrc.s-.  eel  A'sok/;  Ger.  Azorisdie  Inxpln.  At-sofi-ish-eh  itdseln.) 
or  YVES'TER.n  ISLA  < D.8.  a series  of  islands  in  the  .North  At- 
lantic Ocean,  belonging  to  Portugal,  .situated  between  lat. 
36°  59'  and  39°  44'  N.,  and  Ion.  31°  7'  and  25°  10'  YV.  They 
I are  nine  in  number,  and  arranged  in  three  groups — the 
i N.YYL  being  composed  of  the  islands  of  Flores  and  Corvo; 
j the  central  group,  about  114  miles  S.E.  of  these,  consists  of 
Terceira,  St.  George.  Pico,  Fayal,  and  Graciosa:  and  the 
third  group,  69  miles  S.E.  of  the  central,  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  Mary.  St.  Michael  is  the  largest  of  all  the  islands,  being 
I 50  miles  long,  and  from  5 to  12  broad.  St.  Mary  is  distant 
I from  it  about  45  miles.  The  Azores,  all  of  which  are  of  vol 
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canic  eri?in.  seemingly  of  a late  period,  present  a A'ery  rng- 
ged  though  picturesque  aspect,  being  loftj'.  precipitous,  and 
generally  of  a conical  form.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
mountain  summits  is  the  Peak  of  Pico,  a conical  mountain, 
which  shoots  up  to  the  height  of  about  7613  feet.  Though 
presenting  a very  unpromising  appearance  from  the  sea,  a 
closer  inspection  discovers  these  islands  to  be  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  vineyards,  cornfields,  groves 
of  lemon  andorange  trees ; and  rich,  optii  pastures,  skilled  by 
beautiful  woods,  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction.  The  cli- 
mate, though  somewhat  humid,  is  delightful,  and,  combined 
with  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  brings  every  sort  of  vege- 
table product  to  the  utmost  perfection.  The  sugar-cane, 
cotfee-plant,  and  tobacco  grow  luxuriantly;  and  fruits  and 
plants  of  all  kinds,  and  from  all  countries,  could  be  here 
cultivated  with  greater  success  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other 
p.irt  of  the  world.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  inhabitants 
have  neither  the  energy  nor  intelligence  necessary  to  turn 
the  natural  advantages  of  their  position  to  the  be.st  account. 
They  know  nothing  of  gardening,  and  very  little  of  the 
science  of  agriculture.  Their  implements  are  of  the  rudest 
description ; and  in  sowing  they  tlirow  the  seed  about  at  ran- 
dom. calculating  on  the  bounty  of  nature  for  a rich  return, 
in  which  they  are  never  disappointed.  The  lupine,  which 
grows  to  an  extraordinar}’  size  in  these  islands,  is  one  of  its 
most  valued  productions.  It  is  raised  in  great  quantities, 
and  the  seeds,  after  being  soaked  in  sea-water  to  divest 
them  of  their  bitterness,  constitute  a favorite  food  of  the 
poorer  clas.ses.  The  Azores  produce  annually  upwards  of 
17,000  pipes  of  wine  and  brandy,  and  about  160,000  boxes 
of  oranges  and  lemons;  the  greater  part  of  which  find  their 
way  to  Britain,  the  remainder  being  divided  between  Bra- 
zil, Hamburg,  and  the  United  States.  They  also  export 
considerable  (luantities  of  coarse  linen,  salted  pork,  and 
beef.  Their  imports  are  chiefly,  from  England,  hardware, 
cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  w’earing  apparel,  &c. ; from  the 
Brazils,  rum,  coffee,  sugar,  &c. ; from  the  United  States, 
fish,  staves,  timber,  tar,  oil,  &c. ; from  i’ortugal,  salt,  tea, 
images,  crucifixes,  indulgences,  dispensations,  relics,  &c. 
These  last  are  sold  openly  in  the  shops,  at  high  prices. 

The  great  hinderance  to  the  commercial  prospei  ity  of  the 
Azores  is  their  want  of  good  harbors;  the  only  tolerable 
port  being  that  of  Angra,  in  the  island  of  Terceira,  and 
even  that  is  much  exposed,  and  offers  little  safety  excepting 
in  the  fine  season.  All  the  rest  are  open  bays  or  roadsteads, 
affording  hardly  any  protection  whatever.  The  Azores,  as 
already  remarked,  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  many  tremen- 
dous evidences  of  the  activity  of  the  subterranean  fires  have 
presented  themselves  at  various  times.  In  1591,  an  earth- 
quake, which  continued  12  days,  destroyed  the  town  of  Villa 
I'ranca  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael;  and,  in  1808,  a volcano 
rose  up  in  the  island  of  St.  George  to  the  height  of  3500 
feet,  and  became  extinct  after  burning  with  great  fury  for 
six  days,  and  sending  out  a flood  of  lava  w'hich  overttow'ed 
the  island,  and  covered  it  with  ruin  and  desolation.  In 
this  archipelago,  several  rocks  and  volcanic  islands  have 
from  time  to  time  been  thrust  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 


ocean.  The  last  that  appeared  was  in  1811,  off  the  W.  end 
of  St.  Michael.  In  June  of  that  year,  the  crater  of  a volcano 
suddenly  emerged  from  the  sea,  rose  to  the  height  of  300 
feet,  raged  furiously  for  some  time,  ejecting  ashes,  cinders, 
and  stones,  and  again  gradually  disappeared.  Fountains 
of  boiling  water  al.^o  exist  in  many  of  the  islands,  affording 
further  evidence  of  the  presence  of  internal  heat.  The  pe 
riod  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  Azores  is  not  ascertained, 
but  they  were  kno\vn,  and  several  of  them  were  laid  down 
in  maps,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Little,  however,  wa^ 
known  of  them  till  about  the  year  1131  or  1432.  when  a F!e 
mish  merchant  of  the  name  of  Joshua  Vanderberg  in  a 
voyage  to  I>isbon,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  on  their 
coasts;  having  mentioned  his  discovery  on  his  arrival  at 
Lisbon,  the  Portuguese  government  immediately  fitted  out 
an  expedition,  and  took  possession  of  them,  giving  them 
the  Tiaine  of  the  Azores,  from  the  great  number  of  hawks 
found  on  the  islands — A^or  being  the  Portuguese  for  havjk. 
They  were  at  this  period  totally  uninhabiled,  and  without 
animals  of  any  kind,  excepting  birds,  which  wjji-e  numerous 
and  various.  A dangerous  reef  of  rocks,  on  which  the  sea 
breaks  heavily,  has  been  recently  discovered  about  midway 
between  the  islands  of  8t.  Michael  and  Terceira.  It  is  in 
about  lat.  38°  16'  or  38°  18'  N.,  and  ton.  2*)°  41'  or  26°  50'  W. 
The  population  of  the  Azores  is  reckoned  altogether  at 
2U3.500:  Terceira.  40.000;  Santo  Miguel,  or  St.  Michael, 
80.000;  Pico,  24  000;  Fayal,  22,000;  Flores,  14,060;  Santo 
•lorge,  or  St.  George.  10.000;  Graciosa,  7800;  Santa  Maria, 
5000  Corvo.  700. Adj.  and  inhab.,  Azorian,  a-zo're-an. 

AZPEYTT  A or  AZPKITTA,  fls-p.-i'e-te-i,  a walled  town  of 
Spain,  on  the  Urola.  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  15  miles  S.IV.  of 
San  Sebastian.  It  is  well  constructed,  has  paved  streets  and 
three  siiuares,  in  the  principal  of  which  are  the  foianer  con- 
vents of  St.  Domingo  and  St.  Augustine,  now  converted  into 
a primary  school  and  public  reading-room ; in  the  same 
square,  bull-fights  are  held,  at  the  festival  of  St.  Loyola. 
The  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Mount  Itzairiz  is  cut.  in 
this  town,  in  mills  propelled  by  water  power.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  was  born  about  a mile 
from  Azpeytia,  in  a house  which  is  still  preserved  within 
the  marble  walls  of  a convent  that  bears  his  name.  Po]).  5300. 

AZ'TALAN,  a post-village  and  towmship  of  Jeffer.son  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  W.  branch  of  Bock  lliver,  50  miles  M'.  of 
Milwaukee.  Pop.  998. 

AZUA,  S-zoo'd,  a town  of  the  island  of  Ilayti,  on  the  Bia. 
near  its  S.  coast,  55  miles  W.  of  St.  Domingo. 

AZUN,  VALLEE  D’,  vdl-l.V  dR'z&N''-',  a valley  of  France, 
department  of  Ilaute.s-Pyrenees.  It  is  watered  by  the  Gave 
d’Azun,  and  has  excellent  pasturages,  flax,  and  millet. 

AZURARA,  d-zoo-rd'rd,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Minho,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ave,  at  its  mouth,  opposite 
Villa  do  Conde.  and  28  miles  S.W.  of  Braga.  Pop.  2500. 

AZZANO.  CASTEL  D’,  kds-tJPddt-sdrno,  a village  of  Xoi  th- 
ern  Italy,  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Verona.  Here  the  French  de- 
feated the  Austrians,  in  IMay,  1799. 

AZZARA  or  ATZARA.  dt-sd/rd,  a village  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  province  of  Busachi.  Pop.  of  commune,  1228. 


B 


A.  bd,  a word  signifying  “river.”  See  Senegal,  (note.; 
B.\ADEN,  a town  of  .\ustria.  See  Baden. 

BAADSTED.  a seaport  town  of  Sweden.  See  Bastad. 

B.\.AG0E,  (Baagoe.)  bo'go'eh.  or  BOGGE.  (Bogoe,)  a small 
island  of  Denmark,  between  Falster  and  Seeland. 

B.4AG0E.  (Baagoe.)  or  BOGGE.  (Bogoe.)  a small  island  of 
Denmark,  in  the  Little  Belt,  between  Funen  and  Sleswick, 
with'a  \ illage  called  Baagoby.  bog'o  biP.  (t.  e.  “ Baagoe-town.”) 

B.AAL'BEC  or  BALtBEC.  (the  Baalath  ofScripture.  and  He- 
liop'iflis  of  the  Greeks.)  a ruined  town  of  Syria,  formerly  a city 
of  great  size  and  magnificence,  situated  on  the  lowest  decli- 
vity of  Anti-Libanus,  in  a valley  opening  into  the  plain  of 
El-Bekaa,  43  miles  N.W.  of  Damascus.  lat  34°  1'  30"  N.,  Ion. 
36°  11'  E.  Its  remains,  more  extensive  than  those  seen  any- 
where else  in  Syria,  except  at  Palmyra,  comprise  three  tem- 
ples. two  formed  with  immense  stones,  besides  numerous 
coluniTis,  altars,  and  the  vestiges  of  the  city  walls,  3 to  4 
miles  vn  circuit.  The  date  of  its  origin  is  lost  in  remote  an- 
tiiiuity.  A great  temple,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
was  erected  by  Antoninus  Pius.  It  continued  to  be  a place 
cf  great  importance  down  to  the  time  of  the  Moslem  invasion; 
it  was  sacked  a.  d.  748.  and  finally  pillaged  by  Timur  Bey,  in 
lk)0.  The  present  village,  to  the  E,  of  the  ruins,  has  fallen 
greatly  into  decay,  and  contains  about  2000  inhabitants. 
Some  of  its  buildings  were  probably  erected  as  late  as  the 
age  of  Hadrian  or  .Antoninus  Pius ; but  others  are  evidently 
of  a much  earlier  date,  and  answer  to  the  account  given  of 
the  “Hou.se  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon.”  built  by  Solomon. 
(1  Kings  vii.  2-5,8-12.)  'I'he  Greek  n.ame  of  this  city,  He- 
liopolis, has  the  same  signification  as  B.aaluec,  i.e.  “city 
of  Ihe  sun.” 

BAAM  BRUGGE,  bdm'brtig-gheh,  a village  of  Holland,  12 
miles  N.W.  of  Utrecht,  on  thie  Krommen  Angstel. 
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BAAR,  b^R,  a vill.age  of  Switzerland,  2|  miles  N.  of  Zug, 
on  the  road  to  Zurich.  Pop.  2200. 

BA.ARDtVlJK,  bard'wlke,  a pleasant  village  of  Holland, 
province  of  North  ifrabant,  10  miles  E.  of  Geertruidenberg. 

BA.ARLAND,  KAii'kint,  a village  of  Holland,  laovince  of 
Zealand,  island  of  South  Beveland,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Arne- 
muiden. 

BAARLE.  b|RAeh,  BAARLE-NASSAU,  baR'leh-nds'sow, 
or  BAAL,  bill,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  North  Bra- 
bant, 12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Breda,  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  so 
closely  connected  with  Baarle-Hertog,  in  Belgium,  that  the 
two,  in  fact,  make  but  one  village. 

BAARN,  bdRii,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of,  and 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Utrecht. 

BABA,  bd/baVanc.  Lec/tum.)  a seaport  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  Anatolia,  near  its  W.  extremity.  Pop.  of  the  town,  4000, 
partly  employed  in  manufactures  of  cutlery. 

BAB.A,  bafiid',  a town  of  European  'I’urkey,  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  Salembria,  (Peneus,)  14  miles,  N.E.  of  Larissa.  I'op. 
2000. 

BABA,  bd/ba,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Ecuador,  42 
miles  N.  of  Guayaquil.  Pop.  4000. (?) 

BABABEG.  bd-bd-b^g',  SH EHER-BABIC.  shShGier  bd'bik', 
or  SHEH ER-E-B.ABEC,  sh&lPher eh  bd/b^k',a  town  of  Per- 
sia. province  of  Kerman,  lat.  29°  53'  N.,  Ion.  55°  3'  E..  for- 
merly a flourishing  city,  but  now  much  decayed.  It  has  4 
gates,  and  from  each  a long  street  leads  to  the  inarket-pl;ice 
in  the  centre,  the  dome  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
Persia.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  deputy-goi  ernor  of  Ker- 
man, and  celebrated  for  its  fruit  garden.' 

BABA-DAGH.  bd'l)a'dag'.  a town  of  European  Tursey.  pro- 
vince of  Bulgaria,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Bassein  9.3  n iles 
N.E.  of  Silistria.  Pop.  10,000.  It  has  several  mosqn  s,  .salt 
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works,  and  a fishery,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aque- 
duct from  2 to  3 miles  in  length. 

HABA-DAdll,  (anc.  Mons  CaiVmm,)  a celebrated  moun- 
tain in  the  S.VV.  pai  t of  Asia  Minor;  also  the  name  of  several 
other  mountains  in  Kuropean  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 

BABAlIOYi),  bd-bd-o/yo,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Ecu- 
ador, 2U  miles  N.  of  Guayatjuil,  on  the  Caracol. 

BABAKANDA,  bd-bd-kdn'dd.  a town  of  the  Foolah  coun- 
try, M est  Africa,  lat.  10°  2'  N.,  Ion.  2^  56'  E.  It  contains  a 
rojail  residence,  in  which  the  king  or  chief  of  the  district 
freciuently  resides.  Fop.  9000  or  10,000. 

BABBA,  bdb'bd,  an  island  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago, 
about  80  miles  VV.  of  Timor-Laut. ; lat.  11°  60'  S.,  Ion.  129°  40' 
E.  hength.  18  miles;  average  breadth,  6 miles. 

BABCAGt  Y,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BAIFOJCK  HILL,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York. 

BABCOCK’S  O ROVE,  a post-office  of  Du  Page  co.,  Illinois. 

BABEK.  bd'b^k^  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Ears,  on  the 
frontier  of  Kerman.  100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sheeraz. 

BABRL  (bdl#Vl)  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Bass’s  Straits, 
contiguous  to  the  E.  point  of  Great  Island;  lat.  39° 57' S., 
Ion.  148°  20'  E. 

BAB-EL-MANDEB,  bdb-§l-mdiPd§b',(“  the  gate  of  tears,”) 
sometimes  improperly  called  BAB-EI^MANDEL,  a strait 
uniting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  the  danger  of  its  navigation.  Distance  across 
from  the  cape  on  the  Arabian  shore  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  20 
miles.  Perim,  and  other  small  islands,  lie  off  the  N.  shore. 
Perim  Peak  is  a conspicuous  object. 

BAB-EL-MANDEB,  Sea  or  Gulf  of,  is  that  part  of  the 
Arabian  Sea  between  lat.  10°  and  15°  N..  and  Ion.  43°  and 
51°  E.,  having  on  the  N.  Arabia,  and  on  the  VV . and  S.  Abys- 
sinia and  Adel,  (in  East  Africa.)  Length,  from  E.  to  W.,  550 
miles  ; breadth,  from  100  to  200  miles. 

BABELTIIUAP,  bd'b^l  too-dp',  the  largest  of  the  Pelew 
Islands?,  Pacific  Ocean,  50  miles  in  circuit;  lat.  7° 30'  N.,  Ion. 
134°  40'  E. 

BABENHAUSEN,  bd'ben-hOw'zen,  a small  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  12  miles  N.E,  of  Darmstadt. 
Pop.  1650. 

B.A  BENIIAUSEN.  a sm.ill  town  of  Bavaria.  34  miles  S.W. 
of  Augsburg.  Pop.  1700.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Princes 
Fugger  von  Babenhausen. 

BABI ACORA,  bd-be-d-ko'rd,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
of  Sonora  on  the  Sonora  river,  50  miles  S.S.VV.  of  of  Arispe. 

BABINAGKEDA,  bd-be-nd-grAMi,  a large  village  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Slavonia,  about  30  miles  E.  of  Brod,  between  the 
morasses  of  Berava  and  Koniska.  Pop.  4185. 

BABINGELEY,  hab/ing-le,  or  BABURGIILEY,  a parish 
cf  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BAIPING'rON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

B.YBINOVITCHI.  bi-be-no-vee^chee.  a town  of  Russia,  65 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Moheelev,  on  an  afiluent  of  the  Duna. 

B.V'BRAII.VM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

BABUYAN  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Madji- 

COSIMA. 

B.VIVVYOUTII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

B.ABYE,  bd'bP,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal.  15  miles  E.  of  Ilussingabad. 

BAB'YLON,  {L.  Ha/SvXutu,  Bahulon.)  one  of 

the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  cities  in  the  world,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Babylonio-Chaldean  Empire,  was  situated  in  an 
extensive  plain,  on  the  Euphrates  was  ( 0 miles  S.of  Bagdad. 
The  modern  town  Ilillah  occupies  a portion  of  its  site.  Lat. 
32°  28'  30"  N.,  Ion.  4i°  9'  45"  E.  .According  to  Herodotus 
the  walls  of  Babvlon  were  60  miles  in  circumference,  87 
feet  thick,  and  350  feet  high,  built  of  brick,  and  contain- 
ing 25  gates  of  .solid  brass,  and  250  towers.  The  ruins 
of  Birs-Nimrod.  on  an  elevated  mount,  are  supposed  to 
be  the  'fower  of  Babel  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  the 
Temple  of  Belus.  minutely  described  by  Herodotus.  The 
base  of  this  tower  measures  20S2  feet  in  circumference:  its 
remains,  constructed  of  the  most  beautiful  brick  masonry, 
are  28  feet  in  breadth.  Babylon  was  in  its  glory  in  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Cyrus, 
B.c.  538.  and  aftei'ward  by  Alexander  the  (ireat.  Out  of  its 
mins  four  great  capitals,  besides  other  cities,  were  built. 
The  most  prominent  of  the  remaining  ruins  are  Birs- .Nim- 
rod, Hie  Kasr,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  palace  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. and  the  Mujahlibah,  on  the  river  bank,  5 miles 
from  Ilillah. 

B.VB'YLON,  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York,  near 
South  B,ay,  185  miles  S.  by  E.  of  AlOany.  It  has  a church 
and  several  stores. 

BABYLONIA,  bab-e-lo'ne-a.  the  ancient  name  of  a pro- 
vince in  .Middle  Asia,  now  called  Bagdad,  bounded  on  the 
'N.  by  .Mesopotamia.  E.  by  Tigris  River.  S.  by  the  Persian 
UiiU.  and  VV.  by  the  Arabian  Desert.  'I'he  alluvial  plains 
of  Babylonia,  Chaldea,  and  .Susiana.  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  occupy  an  extent  of  32.4U0  square  miles.  'I'lie 
>ountry,  in  ancient  times,  was  famed  for  its  fertility;  now 

is  a de.solate  waste.  See  Ba(jdad. 

BABY  POOUO,  (or  PULO.)  bi'bee  pooHo,  an  island  in  the 
Malay  .A rcmpelago.  E.  of  the  N.E.  entrance  into  the  Strait 
of  Suoda 


BACALAR,  bi-kd-lait/,  a seaport  village  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, in  Y’ucatan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Jo&5.  8<’' 
miles  N.N.VV.  of  Balize.  Pop.  4000,  chiefiv  In  iians  -ind 
English  smugglers.  The  San  Jo.se  is  innavigable  for  any 
but  the  smallest  vessels,  and  imported  produce  is  conveyed 
hence  into  the  interior  by  canoes. 

BACALHaO,  (Bacalhao,)  bd-k^l-ylMNO,  an  island  off  (he 
S.E.  coast  of  Newfoundland;  lat.  (N.  point)  4^°  9'  N.,  lou. 
52°  52'  W.  It  is  high,  nearly  4 miles  long  and  I5  broad,  and 
is  distant  about  1 mile  from  the  mainland,  with  a good  chan 
nel  between. 

BACAMARTE,  bd-ki-maa/ti,  a village  of  Brazil,  province 
of  I’arahiba,  16  miles  from  Campina-Grande.  Its  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefiy  engaged  in  cultivating  cotton. 

BACCARAT,  bdk'kd'rd/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Meurthe,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Luneville,  on  the  Meurthe.  Pop 
3620.  Its  crystal-works,  the  most  extensive  in  France,  em- 
ploy upwards  of  1000  men. 

B.ACCHIGLIONE,  bdk-keel-yo'nd,  (anc.  Mp.do'acus  Mi'nor 
or  Mdu/acus  Mdnor.)  a river  of  Northern  Italy,  rises  near 
Vicenza,  pa.sses  Padua,  and  etiters  the  Adriatic  3 miles  S.  of 
Chi'iggia.  after  a S.E.  cour.se  of  55  miles. 

BACIIARACH.  bd/xd  rdx',  (anc.  Bacfchi  A’raf)  a walled 
town  of  Rhenish  I’russia.  22^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Coblentz.  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1900.  The  vicinity  pro- 
duces wine  of  a superior  qualit}'.  Bliicher  crossed  the  Rhine 
here  on  the  1st  of  January,  1814. 

BACIIELLERIE,  La.  Id  bd'shSH'reet.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Dordogne,  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sarlat,  on  the 
Cerne.  with  minei  al  springs  and  baths.  I’op.  1446. 

BACH ELOR'S  G ROVE,  a post-office  of  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin. 

BACHELOR’S  HALL,  a post-office  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

BACH  ELOR’S  RETREAT,  a postuffice  of  Pickens  district, 
South  Carolina. 

BACIPM AN’S  MILLS,  a post-office,  Carroll  co.,  Maryland. 

BACllOFEN.  (Bachbfen,)  bdx'b'fen.  a markeCtown  of  Bo- 
hemia. on  the  bank  of  the  Iser.  35  miles  N .E,  of  Prague.  In 
the  'I'hirty  Years’  War  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Swedes. 

BACH-YNYS,  bak-un'is,  or  M.ACHUMS,  mdk-tin'i.=,  a 
small  island  of  South  Wales,  in  the  Burry  estuary,  1^  miles 
S.  of  Llanelly. 

BACK  CREEK,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Virginia,  rises  in 
Fiederick  co..  flows  north-eastward  through  Berkeley,  and 
enters  the  Potomac  about  10  miles  N.  of  Martinsburg. 

BACK  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  flows  into  Guthrie’s  Creek  in 
Lawrence  county. 

BACK  CREEK  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co., 
Virginia. 

BACKERGUNGE,  bak'er-."Q>ij''  a district  of  Briti.«h  India, 
presidency  and  province  of  Bengal,  comprising  a part  of  the 
Sunderbund.  and  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra. 

BACKERGU.NGE,  a town  in  British  India,  in  the  above 
district.  12U  miles  E.  of  Calcutta. 

BACK'FORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

BACKNANG,  bdk'ndng,  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  16  miles 
N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  3C00.  It  has  manufiictures  of  wool- 
len cloth  and  leather. 

BACK  RIV'ER,  a small  stream  of  Stafford  co,,  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  New  Hampshire,  unites  its  waters  with  the  Piscata(iua. 

BACK’S  LAND,  British  North  America,  is  a name  ajiplied 
to  the  region  around  the  Arctic  Circle,  between  Ion.  95° and 
108°  W..  explored  by  Captain  Back,  in  1831. 

BACK’S  RIV  ER,  in  British  North  America,  rises  in  Sus- 
sex Lake,  N.  of  Lake  Aylmer,  flows  N.  and  N.E.  through  a 
granitic  and  .sandy  region,  traverses  Lakes  Felly  and  Garry, 
and  enters  a bay  supposed  to  be  the  S.VV.  part  of  Boothia 
G ulf.  in  lat.  67°  7'  31"  N ..  Ion.  94°  39'  45"  VV. 

BACK'VVELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BACOLGR.  ba-ko-lor'.  a town  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  ca- 
pital of  the  province  of  Pampauga,  about  38  miles  N.W.  of 
.Vlanila,  in  a plain,  and  near  the  river  Pampanga.  with 
which  it  has  communication  by  means  of  a canal.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Philippines  during  the  British  invasion, 
in  1762.  I’op.  8548. 

BA'CGN’S  C.AS'l'LE.  a post-office  of  Surry  co.,  V’irginia. 

BACON’S  COLLEGE.  Soe  IlARnoosnuRG.  Kentucky. 

BACO.N’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Wasliington  co..  Texas. 

BA'CONSTHORPE,  a pailsh  of  Englan-I,  co.  of  N-rf  .lk. 

BACOUEVILLE  or  BASQUEVILLE.  b^k'veeP,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-luferieure,  10  miles  S.VV.  of 
Dieppe.  Pop.  1494. 

BACS  or  BATSCH,  b|tch.  a town  of  Hungary,  in  a county 
I of  its  own  name,  on  a tributary  of  the  Danube,  1 48  mil*  s & 
of  Pesth.  Pop.  2770. 

BACS  or  B.VCS-BODROGHER,  bdtch-bo'dro'gher,  a town 
in  the  S.  of  Hungary,  beyond  the  Danube. 

BACTRA.  SeeBvLKH, 

BAC'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BACTO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BACTiIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BAD.VGRY.  bd-ddg'ree.  a town  and  port  of  Upper  Guinea, 
on  the  Gold  Coast.  50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Whydah. 

I BADAGRY,  MOUN'T,  in  Upper  Guinea;  is  in  lat.  6°  26 
I N.,  Ion.  3°  14'  E. 
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PAbA.fOS.  bafl-a-hoco',  (Sp.  Badajm,  bd-D^-hoce^•  anc. 
Pax  AugusHa,)?iioYt\fie([  frontier  city  of  Spain,  capital  of 
a provnicM  of  tlie  same  name,  (formed  of  part  of  Kstrema- 
duia,)  m the  left  hank  of  the  Guadiana,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rivillas,  132  miles  E.  of  Lisbon,  and  5 miles  from 
the  frontier  of  Portugal.  Pop.  in  1849, 11,715.  The  highest 
part  is  crowned  by  a ruined  Moorish  castle,  whence  long 
lines  of  walls  descend  to  the  river,  here  cros.sed  by  a noble 
granite  bridge  of  28  arches.  It  is  strengthened  by  various 
outworks,  and  by  the  fortified  height  of  San  Cristobal.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  well  paved  and  clean, 
and  the  houses  are  good.  Principal  buildings,  a cathedral, 
several  hospitals,  an  arsenal,  and  within  the  citadel  a lofty 
tower,  and  the  remains  of  a mosque.  It  has  manufactures 
of  soap,  coarse  woollens,  and  leather,  and  its  inhabitants 
carry  on  a brisk  trade  with  Portugal.  Badajos  was  taken 
by  the  French  under  Soult,  on  the  lUth  of  March,  1811,  and 
by  the  English  troops  under  Wellington,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1812.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Morales. 

BADAKllSIIAX.  See  Buoukhshan. 

BADALUN'A,  b^-oi-lo'nd,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  6 
miles  N.E.  of  Barcelona.  Pop.  in  1846.  3775. 

BADAUMY,  bd-daw'mee.  a sti'ong  hill  fort  of  British  In- 
dia, in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  58  miles  N.E.  of  Darwar. 
It  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  British  in  1818. 

BAD  AXE,  the  former  name  of  a county  (now  Vernon) 
in  tire  W.  part  of  Wis(;onsin,  boi-dering  on  the  Missi.ssippi 
Kiver,  contains  772  scpiare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  tlie  Bad 
Axe  and  Kickapoo  Rivers,  from  the  former  of  which  the 
name  is  derived.  The  surface  is  uuev^en.  This  county  is 
not  included  in  the  census  of  1850. 

BAD  AXE,  a post-office  in  the  above  county. 

BAD  A.XE  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Wisconsin,  enters 
the  Mississippi  in  the  county  of  its  name. 

BAD'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

BADDESLhY  (badz'lee)  CLINTON,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Warwick. 

BADDESLEY  ENSOR,  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

B.\DDESLEY,  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

B.\DDESLEY,  South,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Hants, 
in  tne  parish  of  Boldre. 

BADDI  LEY.  bad'de-le.  a parish  of  England,  cO.  of  Chester. 

BAD'DOW,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

B.\DDl)W,  Littre,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BADE.  See  Baden. 

B.ADKBOR.N,  bPdeh-boRn',  a town  of  Germany,  duchy 
of  Anhalt-Bernbnrg.  5 miles  from  Ballenstadt.  Pop.  1210. 

BADEN,  bAden  or  b^'den,  (Fr.  B dh-,  bdd;  Sp.  and  It. 
Bidtn,  bdM§n;  L.  Bidda.)  Grand  Duchy  of,  (Ger.  Gros.die.r- 
zogthiini  Baden,  gi-oce  heiit'soo-toom  bj/den.)  a state  of  the 
German  Confederation,  situated  between  lat.  47°  32'  and 
49°  52'  N.,  and  Ion.  7°  27' and  9°  50'  E.,  occupying  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Ilhine.  on  turning  northward  at  Basel. 
Bounded  .N.by  Bavaria  and  Hesse-Darmstadt.  E.  by  Bavaria, 
Wdrtemburg.  and  the  principalities  of  Hohen/.ollern ; S.  by 
Switzerland  and  W,  by  France  and  B henish  Bavaria.  Area, 
population,  and  subdivisions,  as  follows: — 


Circles. 

Area  in  sq.m’s. 

Pop.  In  1852. 

Chief  towns. 

Lake  (Constatice). . 

i:io:t 

199,075 

Constance. 

Upia  r Rhine 

1654 

3 19,. 05 

Kreihurg. 

Mifidle  Rhine 

16:« 

462, 0H5 

Carlsrulie. 

Lower  Rhine 

1314 

316,578 

Mannheim. 

Total 

5904 

1,356,943 

In  1861  the  entire  population  was  estimated  at  1,369,291. 

Surface  mountainous,  covered  for  four-fifths  of  its  extent  by 
the  mass  of  the  Schwarzwald  i Black-  Fared)  with  the  contre- 
forts  which  extend  from  it;  the  Alp.  the  Heiligenberg.  and 
the  Banden.  are  on  the  E.,  and^on  the  S.  the  Schwarzwald 
and  Odenwald,  Avhich  bound  the  eastern  Valley  of  the  Rhine, 
from  which  they  rise  abruptly,  and  form  a chain  of  plateaus 
gradually  descending  towards  the  North,  and  varying  from 
2000  to  4000  feet  in  elevation.  The  culminating  points  are  the 
Feldberg.  4675  feet;  the  Kandel.  4160  feet;  the  Blauen.  3822 
feet:  the  Katzenbnckel,  summit  of  the  Odenwald.  2300  feet; 
the  Banden,  2600  feet:  and  the  Kaiserstuhl.  an  isolated  vol- 
canic mass  near  Briesach,  1900  feet.  The  whole  Avestern  part 
of  the  territory  is  a continuous  plain,  formed  by  the  Valley 
of  the  Rhine,  and  extending  between  it  and  the  mountains 
from  Ba.sel  to  Mannheim.  Principal  rivers,  the  Bhine, 
which  forms  the  S.  and  W.  boundary  of  the  state,  the  Murg, 
Kinzlg,  Weissmain,  (“White  .Main.”)  Neckar,  and  Danube; 
the  last  rises  in  the  Grand  Duchy.  The  l.ake  of  Constance 
(Constanz)  forms  part  of  the  S.E.  frontier,  and  there  are 
several  small  lakes  in  the  interior.  The  climate  is  very  mild 
in  all  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine;  rigorous  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts, the  summits  of  which  are  only  free  from  snow  during 
the  height  of  summer.  The  vine  is  cultivated  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  14iH)  teet.  'fhe  soil  is  in  general  very  fertile,  especially 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Neckar.  Agriculture  consti- 
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tutes  the  chief  wealth  of  the  state,  an  I is  conducted  with 
more  skill  than  in  any  other  part  of  Germany. 

Barley,  wheat,  maize,  potatoes,  fine  hemp,  flax,  and  to- 
bacco are  rai.sed.  The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  is  exten 
sively  carried  on.  and  fruit  is  grown  in  great  abundance. 
The  produce  of  wine  in  ten  recent  years  averaged  upwards 
of  13.400.000  gallons  annually.  The  meadows  are  irrigated 
in  the  Italian  style.  Great  attention  has  been  bestowed  o 
improving  the  breeds  of  sheep,  and  cattle  are  extensively 
reared.  Produce  of  timber  estimated  at  nearly  one  million 
cubic  fathoms  annually ; masts  of  150  feet  in  length,  and 
fine  oak  timber,  are  floated  in  rafts  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Bhine.  Mineral  products  comprise  salt  from  springs,  alum, 
vitriol,  sulphur,  and  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  a little  sil- 
ver; gold-washing,  formerly  pretty  general  along  the  Bhine, 
is  noAV  insignificant.  The  duchy  is  extremely  rich  in  mine- 
ral springs.  Manufactures  have,  of  late,  materially  in- 
creased; the  principal  are  cotton-spinning  and  weaving, 
ribbon-making,  and  the  prodtiction  of  beet-root  sugar.  Im- 
portant bi-anclies  of  industry  in  the  SclnAurzw’ald  are  the 
manufactures  of  straw-plait,  wooden  ornaments,  watches, 
clocks,  jewellery,  musical  boxes,  and  organs.  Principal  ex- 
ports, timber,  Avine,  corn,  and  kirc/nmnser,  salt,  linen,  and 
cotton  goods,  Avooden  clocks,  straAv  hats,  and  paper.  Princi- 
pal imports,  colonial  produce,  drugs,  avooI,  horses,  fruits, 
iron  and  steel,  silk  fabrics,  and  articles  of  luxury.  The  ac- 
cession of  the  duchy  to  the  Prussian  Customs’  Union  in 
1835,  has  greatly  increased  the  tran.sit  trade,  Avhich  is  fa- 
vored by  the  CT-eation  of  free  ports  at  Constance,  &c.,  and  by 
steam  navigation  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Rhine, 
Neckar.  and  Main.  The  lines  of  road  are  in  general  excellent, 
and  a railA\'ay  extends  along  the  Avhole  length  of  the  territory 
from  Basel  to  Mannheim,  Avith  branches  to  Kehl  and  Baden. 

The  government  is  administered  by  the  grand  duke,  a 
chamber  ofpeers.  and  a chambei-  consisting  of  22  deputies  from 
toAvns.  and  41  from  rural  districts;  it  has  the  reputatior 
of  being  the  most  tolerant  and  liberal  in  Germany.  The 
majority  of  the  population  is  Homan  Catholic,  but  tlie  reign- 
ing family  is  Protestant.  The  grand  duchy  possesses  an 
excellejA  .system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  schools  are 
numerous.  Attendance  at  school  is  obligatory  on  all  chil- 
dren ; and  each  village  has  at  least  one  primary  school.  Baden 
has  tAvo  universities,  among  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
in  Germany;  that  of  Heidelburg  has  a faculty  for  Lutheian, 
and  that  of  Freiburg  for  Catholic  theology,  'fhe  former  had.  ia 
1847,  65  professors  and  9:  5 students,  and  the  latter  219  .stu- 
dents. 'I'here  are  4 public  libraries  in  the  gi'and  duchy. 
Circle  judicial  courts,  subordinate  to  the  supreme  court  at 
Mannheim,  .sit  at  Constance,  Freiburg,  Hlannheim,  and 
Bastadt.  'The  standing  armv  amounts  during  a pait  of  the 
year  to  about  15.009  men.  Public  revenue  in  1854.  ,$11,912,110, 
and  the  expenditures.  $11,978,990:  public  debt  the  same 
year  $25  522.932.  Baden  lately  held  the  seventh  place  in 
the  German  Confederacy,  and  had  3 votes  in  the  full  coun- 
cil, and  1 in  committee.  Contribution  to  confederate  army, 
10,009. 

BADEN,  commonly  BADEN-BADEN,  b^/den  b3'den.  (anc. 
Civh'tdK  Aiire/lia  Aiiaen’dx.)  a toAvn  and  celebrated  watering- 
place  in  the  Grand  Duchy  ofBaden.  circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  in 
a valley  of  the  Schwarzwald.  on  the  Oehlbach.  18  miles  S.S.W. 
ofCarlsruhe.  Pop.  6600.  In  summer  it  is  frequented  by  visi- 
tors from  all  parts  of  Europe:  in  1845  these  amounted  to 
32.000.  of  Avhom  5000  were  English,  and  4000  French.  The 
toAvn  is  situated  6 miles  from  the  Bhine,  and  is  connected 
by  a branch  Avith  the  raihvay  from  Mannheim  to  Basel.  It 
is  crowned  by  an  old  castle,  a vast  ruined  edifice  of  the  10th 
or  11th  century.  Principal  buildings — a church,  with  the 
tombs  of  its  former  margraves:  a new  castle,  Avith  subterra- 
nean vaults,  a hall  of  antiquities,  a pump-room  over  the 
chief  spring,  the  cnnrerxaUmx-haus.  and  other  edifices,  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors.  The  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes 
to  numerous  hotels,  in  Avhi{'h  baths  are  fitted  up.  There 
13  springs,  of  a saline  nature,  varying  in  temperature  from 
117°  to  154°  Fahrenheit,  containing  also  iron  and  free  car- 
bonic acid.  'I'his  is  generally  alloAved  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
fully situated  of  all  the  German  Avatering-places.  July  and 
August  are  the  months  in  Avhich  it  is  most  frequented,  but 
visitors  arrive  from  May  to  October. 

B.\DEN,  (anc.  Therhure  nelretHcre,)  a town  and  Avatering- 
place  of  SAvitzerland,  canton  of  Aargau.  on  the  Lirnmat.  13 
miles  N.E.  of  Aaran.  and  14  miles  N.W.  of  Zurich.  Pop. 
1800.  Its  sulphur-baths  (temperature  117°  Fahrenheit)  are 
frequented  chiefly  by  the  Swiss. 

B.\DEN  or  B.AADEN.  h^lden.  (me. Tlierlmo’ Cef tire.)  n toAvu 
and  bathing-place  of  LoAver  Austria.  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Vi- 
enna. on  the  Schwachat,  and  on  the  raihvay  from  A'ienna  to 
Triest.  Pop.  4800.  It  has  an  imperial  castle,  many  rich* 
private  mansions,  and  military  baths  for  200  men.  It  has 
several  hospitals  and  public  charities,  and  has  been  fre- 
quented annually  by  10.000  visitors.  I'he  springs  are  sul- 
phureous, and  vary  in  temperature  from  92°  to  97°  Fahren- 
heit. In  the  baths  here  persons  of  both  .sexes,  “attired  in 
loose  floAving  robes,  promenade  arm-in-arm.  as  if  at  a vrirex." 
In  the  vicinity  is  the  castle  of  Weilburg,  built  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  in  1823. 
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BA'DEN,d  post, -village  of  Beaver  co..  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Ohio  Kiver,  iind  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Kailroad,  21 
miles  N.W.  trom  Pittsburg. 

BADEN-il AUSEN,  h^'den-hOwtzen,  is  a village  of  the 
duchy  ot  Brunswick,  in  the  Ilarz,  85  miles  8.  of  Seesen. 

BADKNOCil,  bd/den-noK',  an  extensive  Highland  district 
of  Scotland,  forming  all  the  S.E.  part  of  Inverness-shire,  l-e- 
tween  Athol  and  the  Monadhlead  mountains,  and  traversed 
by  the  river  Spey. 

BADENWKILKK.  bSMen-^’iner,  a village  of  Baden,  2 
miles  E.  of  Miilhelm.  Pop.  2050.  It  has  alkaline  thermal 
springs,  (temperature  81°  Fahrenheit.)  and  bath.s,  frequented 
innually  by  from  200  to  300  visitors,  and  very  perfect  remains 
of  Homan  baths. 

BADESWUK,  bdd'e.s-whrt,  or  BADDESSUR,  bdd-dfis-stlrt,  a 
small,  but  neatly  built  town  of  Ilindostan.  province  of  Oris- 
sa. picturesquely  situated  on  the  Mahanuddy,  32  miles  S.W. 
of  Cuttack.  Lat.  20°  17'  N.;  Ion.  85°  25'  E. 

B-CDtPEIt,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

BADCiE'WOKTII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

BADG  E/WOHTII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BADtPlNGTON  or  BAD'DINGTON,  a pari.sh  of  England, 
co.  of  Gloucester. 

BADIA,  bd-deeld,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  on  right  bank 
of  the  Adige,  11  miles  W.N.W.  of  Hovigo.  Pop.  3700,  who 
manufacture  earthenwares,  and  trade  in  corn,  flax,  cheese, 
leather,  and  silk. 

BADIA  CALAVENA,  bd-deet-d  kd-ld-vd/nd,  a town  of 
Northern  Italy,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Verona.  Pop.  2000. 

BADIA  TEDALDA.  bd-dee'd,  t.a-ddPdd.  a town  of  Tus- 
cany, 23  miles  N.E.  of  Arezzo,  on  a skirt  of  the  Alps.  Pop.  207 4. 

BAD'INGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BADKU.  See  Bakoo. 

BADLESMEIIE,  bad'delz-meer,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Kent. 

BAD'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BADCMINTON,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. The  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  residence,  erected  in  1682, 
stands  in  an  extensive  park  within  the  parish. 

BADCM INTON,  Little,  is  a tithing  in  co.  ot  Gloucester, 
parish  of  Ilawkesbury. 

BADOLATO,  bd-do-ld/to,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Ca- 
labria Ultra  II..  15  miles  S.  of  Squillaee.  Pop.  3394. 

BADONG,  bd'dongt,  the  chief  commercial  state  on  S.  side 
of  the  island  of  Bali,  Malay  Archipelago.  Area  about  100 
square  miles.  It  has  a seaport  town  of  same  name,  witli  a 
Dutch  settlement,  and  exports  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  maize, 
cattle,  and  pigs  to  Singapore,  Mauritus,  and  Australia, 
and  receives  in  return  European  manufactures,  opium,  and 
Chinese  coin. 

BADONVILLER,  bd'di'iNc'veel'laiR/.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Meurthe.  on  the  Blette.  19  miles  S.E.  of  Lune- 
ville.  Pop.  in  1852,2356,  who  manufacture  nails,  awls,  and 
other  tools,  earthenwares,  cotton,  and  woollen  hosiery. 

BADOtNY  or  BijDOtNY,  Lower,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone. 

BADCVNY  or  BODOtNY,  Upper,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster.  CO.  of  'Tyrone. 

BADOOR,  bd-doorC  or  BIIUGWAR,  the  principal  river  of 
Beloochistan.  has  a S.W.  course,  and.  under  the  name  of  the 
Doostee,  ent  rsthe  Arabian  Sea.  in  lat.  25°  15' N..  Ion.  61° 
5U'  E.  The  towns  Kedje  and  I’unjgoor  are  on  its  banks. 

BADKACIIELLUM,  bd-drd-ch^lMum.  (Sanscrit,  Hhudra- 
chulum.  “ the  siicred  mountain.”)  a town  of  India,  Deccan,  in 
Nizam’s  dominions,  on  the  Godavery,  160  miles  E.N'.E.  of 
Hyderabad. 

BAD  RIVER,  of  Saginaw  county,  Michigan,  falls  into  the 
Shlawasseee. 

BADSEY,  badtsee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

BADS'WOR'TH.  a parish  of  England,  co.of  York.W.  Riding. 

BADUL'L.A.  a military  post  in  Ceylon,  district  of  Ouva.  40 
miles  S.E.of  Kandy,  and  2100  feet  above  the  seii.  It  has  a 
fort,  some  good  barracks,  and  an  hospital,  but  it  is  so  un- 
healthy that  no  European  troops  are  now  stationed  there. 

BAI)tWELI.rASH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  SulTolk. 

BAELEGEM,  b|neh-u^m‘,a  village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
E.  Flanders,  9 miles  S.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2882. 

BAELEN.  bd/len,  a manufacturing  town  of  Belgium,  Ant- 
werp. 14  miles  S.E.  of 'i’uruhout,  ou  the  Great  Neethe.  Pop. 
1039. 

BAELEN,  a villa.^e  of  Belgium,  in  a province  of  Liege, 
5 miles  N.E.  of  Verviers.  with  iron-works.  Pop.  1916. 

BAENA.  bd-;Pnd,  or  VAENA.  vd-;i/nd.  lanc.  Ca.dtra  Vinin>- 
na.r)  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia.  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cor- 
dova. on  the  Marbella;  large  quantities  of  grain  and  oil  are 
exported  to  Malaga,  and  the  trade  with  the  interior  is  ex- 
tensive. Pop.  12  944. 

BAEI’ENDl,  bi-A-p4nMee.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas  Geraes.  180  miles  W.N.W.  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  a 
streamlet  of  the  same  name. 

BAKHUM.  biitroom.  a village  of  Norway,  7 miles  W.  of 
Christiania, on  a small  stream  of  same  name,  with  the  oldest 
iron  forges  in  Norway. 

BA  ESRl  )DE,  b^s-ro'deh.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  E. 
^udtt-  i,  on  the  Scheldt,  3 miles  E.  of  Termonde.  Pop.  2910. 


BiETERR  See  B£zter8. 

B,d'7riS.  See  Guadalquivir. 

BAEZA  or  BAE^A.  lid-ii/thi,  (anc.  BraHia,)  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia.  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jaen,  capital  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name,  amid  rich  and  well-watered 
plains.  When  seen  from  a distance,  its  numerous  churchOs 
and  mona^teries.  many  of  them  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
its  lofty,  steep-roofed  houses,  present  a very  striking  ap- 
pearance. At  one  time  it  had  a double  enclosure  of  tur 
reted  walls,  but  of  these  only  a few  fragments  now  remain 
The  principal  edifices  aie  the  cathedral,  now  united  to  that 
of  .laen,  the  university,  and  the  old  monastery  of  St.  Pnilip 
deNeri.  Baeza  contains  3 monasteries,  and  is  the  seat  of 
several  district  courts,  and  possesses  a seminary,  (seniinano 
conciliar,)  in  which  both  theology  and  philo.sophy  are 
taught,  an  economical  society,  and  several  endowed  schools, 
chiefly  for  elementary  instruction.  'The  principal  manufac 
tures  are  cloth,  leather,  and  soap.  The  celebrated  sculptor 
Ga«par  Becerra  was  born  here  in  1520.  Pop.  10,851. 

BAEZA.  l A-iPsd.  a town  of  South  America,  Ecuador,  90 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Quito,  on  the  Coca  River. 

BAFFA.  1 lUti.  (anc.  of  which  the  modern  name 

is  a corruption.)  a town  of 'Turkey  in  Asia,  on  the  S.W.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  56  miles  IV.S.W.  of  Nicosia.  Lat. 
34°  47'  20"  N. : Ion.  32°  26'  20"  E.  It  is  defended  by  a small 
citadel;  the  port  is  accessible  only  for  small  beats.  It  is 
now  in  ruins,  and  almost  de.serted.  'The  territory  is  fertile 
in  grain,  cotton,  and  silk.  Bafi'a  was  an  important  place 
under  the  I'enetian  rule,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  JVro'a 
Bapliux  of  the  amients,  a famous  shrine  of  Venus.  Ihe 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  occupy  a considerable  space. 

BAFFA.  Fee  Bassa. 

BAF/FIN’8  BAY.  or  BYLO'T'8  BAY.  a large  gulf  or  inland 
.sea  communicating  with  the  North  Atlantic  by  Davis's 
Straits,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  America,  between  lat.  68°  and 
78°  N.. and  Ion.  52°  and  80°  W..  extending  from  S.E.  to  N.W. 
about  950  miles,  with  a mean  breadth  of  280  miles.  It  was 
tir.st  explored  by  William  Baftin  in  1616.  in  honor  of  wh(  m it 
was  named,  and  more  fully  l)y  Captain  Ross  in  1818,  and  Cap- 
tain Parry  in  I8l9.  It  is  of  great  depth  in  many  places,  but 
of  extremely  unetjual  bottom,  the  ascertained  dejifh  varying 
from  200  to  1050  tatlionns.  Its  .shores  are  rocky  and  precipi- 
tous. attaining  a height  in  many  places  of  1000  feet.  1 ackeJ 
by  ranges  of  lofty  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  coasts  are  rendered  remarkable  by  the  presence  of  pro- 
digious numbers  of  high,  sharp,  conical  rocks,  so  artificial 
in  form  and  ai)pearance  that  they  are  called  rnonvmcnts. 
Both  sides  of  the  bay  are  indented  w ith  numerous  sounds^ 
creeks,  and  inlets,  few'  of  wliich.  however,  have  yet  been  ex- 
plored. It  abounds  in  black  whales  of  a large  size,  and  in 
seals. 

BAFFIN’S  ISLAND,  a .'mall  isl.and  in  Fox’s  Channel,  N, 
branch  of  Hud.son's  Bay.  Lat.  65°  40'  N.;  Ion.  83°  29'  W. 

BAFFIN’S  ISLANDS,  tliree  small  islands  on  the  E. 
shore  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  so  called  by  Captain  Ross.  They 
are  in  lat.  74°  4'  N.;  Ion.  58°  W. 

BAFFO.  bdftfo.  a considerable  town  of  the  IMahee  country, 
a district  of  Dahomey.  Western  Africa,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  Kong  Mountains. 

BA  FLO.  l/Aflot.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gronin- 
gen. 15  miles  N.W.  of  Appingedam. 

BAFHA,  hi'fvL  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Seevas, 
on  the  Kizil-lrmak,  (anc.  Jfallys,)  13  miles  S.  of  its  mouth  in 
the  Black  St«,.  and  49  miles  S.E.  of  Sinope.  It  contains 
1160  hou.ses.  and  has  a fine  bridge,  2 mosques,  well-supplied 
bazaars,  and  a trade  in  tobacco. 

BAG  A CUM.  See  Bavay. 

BAGAGEN,  bd-g^-zh^N«',  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Goyaz,  rises  in  the  Sena  Viadeira.  and  falls  into  the  Ma- 
ranhao,  about  20  miles  above  the  junction  of  tliat  stream 
with  the  'Tocantins,  after  a course  of  about  160  miles. 

B.\GANGA,  bd-gdngtgd.  a .seaport  town  and  lay,  Malay 
Archipelago,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Island  of  Mindanao, 
(Philippines.)  Lat.  7°  30'  N. : Ion.  126°  20'  E. 

BAGAHl  A.  1 d-gd-reetd.  or  BAGHERI  A.  1 d-gd-reetd.  a town 
of  Sicily.  7 miles  E.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  4000.  It  has  many 
fine  residences  of  the  Sicilian  nobility. 

BAG/BOKUUGH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BAGDAD,  bdg-ddd'.*or  bag/dad.  sometimes  written  BAG  ■ 
DA'T.  a large  and  celebrated  city  of  Asiatic  'Turkey,  foimerly 
capital  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  now  capital  of  the  jmshalic 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  banks  of  the 'Tigris,  about  190  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Euphrate.s.  Lat,  33°  19'  50'' 
N.;  Ion.  44°  22'  38"  E.  'The  city  stands  on  both  1 anks.  two- 
thirds  being  on  the  left,  and  the  remainder  on  the  right  of 
the  river,  which  is  here  about  620  feet  wide,  the  communi- 


* Southey  appears  always  to  place  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
labic of  this  name,  which  accords  with  the  native  proimuciatioa 

“The  old  man  answered,  ‘To  Bagdad  I go.”' 

“ stands  not  Bagdad 

Near  to  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon  ?” 

“At  length  Bagdad  appeared, 

The  city  of  his  search."— T/iatofta,  books  iv.  and  v. 
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:xitioxi  ’.leii  ^ mainlained  by  a lonj?,  narrow,  and  very  incon- 
veni.w.  t br‘a;?e  of  )K)at5,  It  is  of  an  irrejiular,  oblonsi  form, 
and  ^bo(lt  i miles  in  cireuit.  and.  as  seen  from  a little  dis- 
tatue,  nas  a striking  a ppea ‘.ince,  bein^^  surrounded  by  for- 
midirMe  looking  walls  of  furnace  burnt  bricks,  strengthened 
with  round  towers  and  moiinted  with  cannon.  A forest  of 
palm  and  date  tree's  growing  around  aud  within  the  city, 
a(ids  to  the  picturesque  effect.  The  interior,  however,  dis- 
appoints the  high  expectations  wbich  a distant  view  is  cal- 
gul  ited  to  excite.  Bagdad  was  Inrmerly  a place  of  extensive 
trade,  haviiag  been  for  many  ages  the  great  emporium  for 
commerce  of  all  the  surrounding  countries,  but  it  has  of 
late  yeiirs  much  declined.  The  yearly  trade  between 
Aleppo  and  Bagdad  at  present  seldom  exceeds  one  caravan 
•f  70J  to  loot  camels;  that  between  Damascus  and  Bag- 
dad one  of  I'JO  J or  1500  camels.  The  chief  imports  of 
this  ti-ade  are  cotton  twist,  calicoes,  shirtings,  prints,  imita- 
tion .-shawls,  woollen  cloths,  and  dyes.  The  returns,  inde- 
pendent of  remittances  in  specie,  in  which  the  greater  part 
is  paid,  are  Persian  tombak.  galls,  buffalo  hides,  Bast  India 
indigo,  pearls,  cashmere  shawls,  some  Mocha  coffee,  gums, 
myrrh,  &c.  Bagdad  has  few  manufitctures : the  principal 
are  red  and  yellow  leather,  both  of  which  are  much  e.s- 
teemed.  and  a kind  of  plush,  of  rich  and  beautiful  patterns, 
which  is  used  by  the  Turks  for  covering  cushions  and  sofas. 
The  climate  of  Bagdad  is  intensely  hot  in  summer,  but  on 
the  whole  salubrious,  although  subject  during  part  of  the 
summer  to  a hot  wind,  known  by  the  name  of  .ta ntiid.  which 
is  said  to  feel  as  if  it  had  just  passed  over  the  mouth  of  a 
lime-kiln.  Hain  rarely  tails  later  than  the  beginning  of  May, 
or  earlier  than  towards  the  end  of  September,  after  which  it 
continues  to  fall  copiously,  though  the  winter  on  the  whole 
is  dry.  Two  striking  features  of  this  far-famed  Kastern  city  are 
the  immense  numbers  of  ugly  negro  slaves  aTid  white  donkeys 
that  throng  the  streets.  Only  an  imperfect  approximation 
can  be  made  to  the  actual  population.  It  once  exceeded 
lUU.OaO:  Fontanier  makes  it  as  low  as  MO.ODO.  The  probable 
number  does  not  exceed  tio.O  >0.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
irregular,  aud  the  houses  are  in  general  meanly  built:  but 
some  tine  old  structures  remain,  comprising  the  “gate  of 
the  talisman.”  a lofty  minaret  built  in  7S5.  the  tomb  of  Zo- 
bei  ie.  wife  of  the  Caliph  II  iroun-al-Raschid.  the  tomb  of  a 
Turkish  saint  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  edifice  of  its  fa- 
mous college,  founded  in  1233.  now  serves  for  a caravan- 
serai aud  the  custom-house.  A citadel,  though  of  no  great 
strength,  here  commands  the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  There 
are  about  100  mosques,  many  of  them  with  lofty  domes  and 
minarets.  The  bazaars  are  large,  and  abound  with  most 
of  the  goods  .sold  in  Kuropean  markets.  This  city,  built 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Qesiphon,  was  founded  by  Alraanzor  in 
703.  and  continued  to  Hourish  under  succeeding  caliphs, 
until  sacked  by  Iloolagoo  in  1259.  It  has  been  held  by  the 
Turks  since  1638. 

B.'VtltD.\D,  a post-office  of  Smith  co.,  Tennessee. 

B.\iiU.\D,  a posboflRce  of  Lafayette  co.,  Missouri. 

B.\liD.\D.  (bdg-dMM  Pashauc  of,  (■dnc.C/ial(Ma,Me- 
sopotjJ mia,)  an  extensive  territory  forming  the  S.E.  portion 
of  \siatic  Turkey.  Length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  63U  miles; 
gretttest  breadth,  about  450  miles.  The  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  flow  through  the  district,  and  uuite  at  Korua.  in  lat. 
31°  N.,  and  Ion.  47°  E.  The  country  E.  of  the  Tigris  in- 
cludes Koordistan  and  Khoozistan : the  plains  of  the  former 
are  tertile.  producing  grain  and  fruit;  the  latter,  though 
possessing  a good  soil,  in  .some  parts,  is  generally  a desert 
waste:  it  is.  however,  famed  for  its  dates.  The  country  to 
the  W.  of  the  Euphrates  is  a fiat,  .sandy  desert,  without 
water,  and  destitute  of  herbage,  with  the  exception  of  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  are  very  fertile.  The  lower  part 
is  healthy,  producing  abundant  rice  crops. 

BA(rl).\T.  bdg'dlP.  a small  fortified  town  of  A.siatic  Rus- 
sia, territory  of  Transcaucasia,  district  of  Imeritia,  15 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Kootais. 

B.\<rE.  bd'zhi.  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao-Pedro- 
do-Uio-Grande,  near  I’iratini.  on  the  S.  frontier  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  has  a church  and  2000  inhabitants. 

B.\(iE-L.\-VILLE,  bi'zhAMd-veeP.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partmemt  of  Ain.  near  Bage  le-Chatel.  Po^^.  2069. 

B.\GE- LE-CilATEL,  b^'zh:P-leh-sha't61',  a village  of 
France  department  of  Ain,  15  miles  WLN.W.  of  Bourg. 
Pop.  740. 

BAG'ENBUN  HEAD,  a cape  of  Ireland,  co.  of  AVexford. 
at  the  entrance  of  Bannow  Bay.  At  this  point  Earl  Strong- 
bow  made  his  descent  on  Ireland  in  1170. 

B AG  II  nr  BAUGH,  a town  of  .Afghanistan.  See  Bhag. 

BAtiTSCHE-SER.AI.  See  Bakhtchlssarai. 

B.AGIIUL.  bi'^rriP.  a Sikh  state  in  North-western  Ilindos- 
tan,  under  British  protection,  pop.  40.000.{?)  Annual 
revenue.  5000L,  of  which  360/.  a year  are  paid  to  the  Bri- 
tish as  tribute.  Armed  force.  3000  men. 

BAGI LLT  FAWR,  bag'llt  ffiw'er.  aud  BAGTLLT  FECIIAN, 
bag'ilt  feic^an.  two  townships  of  \Vales.  co.  of  Flint.  2^  miles 
E.  of  Holywell.  United  pop.  2300,  employed  in  coal  aud 
lead-works. 

BAG'l  NTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVarwick. 

BAG^LAN,  a parish  of  VVales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 
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B.AGLEN,  bdg'l^n/,  or  BAGALEEN,  bd'ga-lain^,  a Dutcl 
residency  on  the  island  of  .Java,  near  the  centre,  on  the  S 
side;  surface  elevated,  volcanic,  and  very  fertile.  Chief 
productions,  rice  and  sugar.  Pop.  300,000.  Capital,  Poer- 
woredjo. 

B.AGNA,  bdn/yj.  or  BAGNI,  b^n'yee.  a town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  province  of  Room-Elee,40  miles  VV.  of  Philipopolis,on 
the  Alaritza,  with  thermal  springs. 

BAGN ACA  A' Ai.LO,  bAn'yl-kd-vdl'lo,  a town  of  Italy,  11 
miles  W.  of  Ravenna.  Pup.  3491. 

B.AGNA.IA,  bdn-yd/yd,  a village  of  Italy,  3 miles  N.E.  of 
ATterbo.  Pop.  1500. 

B.AGNA  LOUKA.  See  Banialuka. 

BAG'N.ALSTOAVN,  a town  of  Ireland.  Leinster,  10  miles 
S.  of  Carlow,  on  the  Barrow.  Pop.  2225.  It  has  a hand- 
some sessions-house,  and  trade  in  granite  and  hag-stones. 

BaGN'A.N,  bdg'ndnC  or  BAGUAN,  bdg'wdnC  a small 
island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Borneo. 
Lat.  6°  8'  N.,  Ion.  118°  30'  E. 

BAGNARA,  bdn-yd'rd.  a .seaport  town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  11.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Gioja.  16  miles  .\.E.  of 
Reggio.  Pod.  2800.  Excellent  wine  is  produced  in  the  vicinity. 

BAGNARA,  bdn-yd'ra,  a town  of  Italy,  2o  miles  AV.S.AV. 
of  Ravenna. 

BAG  N A REA,  bdn-yd-r.Vd,  (anc.  BaVneum  Ref gis,)  d iovnx 
of  Italy,  Pontifical  States,  20  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Orvieto. 
Pop.  3000. 

BAGNASCO,  bdn-yds/lco,  a town  of  Piedmont,  25  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Coni,  on  the  Tanaro.  Pop.  1500,  who  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  and  silk. 

BAG.\ERES-DE-BIGORRE,  bdn'yaiR'-deh-bee'goRR/,  (anc. 
Vi'cux  Aquen'sis,)  d town  of  Franco,  department  of  Ilautes- 
Pyrenees,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour.  at  the  entrance  of 
the  valley  of  Campan,  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  'farbes.  Pop.  in 
1846,  6401.  This  is  the  best  frequented  watering-place  in 
France,  and  is  a cheerful,  clean  town,  with  whitewashed 
houses,  shaded  promenades,  and  channels  of  clear  water 
running  through  its  streets.  It  has  excellent  hotels,  a 
public  library,  theatre,  and  concert-room,  college,  hospital, 
and  Protestant  church;  manulaclures  of  woollens,  linens, 
and  crape  called  “ bareges.”  There  are  20  bathing  establish- 
ments, the  springs  varying  in  temperature  from  72°  to  124° 
Fahr.  Its  waters  were  resorted  to  by  the  Romans,  and  are 
annually  visited  from  May  to  October  by  from  5000  to  6000 
strangers. 

BAGNERES-DE-LUCIION,  bdn'yaiR/-deh-lU'sh6N«',  (the 
A'tjun;  Coiirenuh-um  of  the  Romans,)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Garonne,  in  the  valley  of  the  ;-iarae  name  in  the 
Pyrenees,  5 miles  from  the  Spanish  frontier,  aud  22  miles 
S.S.AV.  of  St.  Gaudens.  Pop.  in  1846,  2415.  It  has  cele- 
brated sulphureous  thermal  springs,  (temperature,  from  88° 
to  152°  Fall!'.,)  and  a liand.some  bath  establishment,  usually 
frequented  from  Alay  to  October  by  from  1400  to  1500 
visitors  annually. 

BAGNES-LE-CILABLE,  bSa'leh-shSl/l,  a pari.sh  and  vil- 
lage of  Switzerland.  A'alais,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Dranse, 
7 miles  S.E.  of  Martigny,  in  the  valley  of  Bagnes.  Ele\  a- 
tion,  2716  feet.  Pop.  of  parish,  which  comprises  the  whole 
valley.  9000.  The  Val-de-Bagnes  was  twice  inundated  du- 
ring the  sixteenth  century,  aud  again  by  the  debacle  of 
1818,  when  the  Dranse.  having  bt>en  blocked  up  by  ice.  a 
lake  half  a league  in  length  was  formed,  on  the  bursting  of 
which  the  torrent  carried  off  400  cottages:  34  lives  were  lost. 

BAG.M,  bdn'yee,  the  name  of  several  villages  of  Italy,  all 
.so  called  from  their  mineral  baths. 

B.AGNI.  a decaying  town  of  Sicily,  12  miles  AA'.S.AA'.  of  Sy- 
racuse. Pop.  2300. 

BAGNI  DELLA  PORRETT.A,  baiPyee  dJnd  poR-R^Utl  a 
village  of  Italy.  Pontifical  States,  2 miles  N.E.  of  Uivita 
A’ecchia.  with  mineral  springs,  called  by  Pliny  the  A'l/iia 
Tau>ri,  and  a remarkable  aqueduct  t'onstructed  by  Trajan. 

B.AGNI  DI  LUCC.A.  bdn/yee  dee  look'kd.  a village  of  Italy, 
11  miles  N.  of  Lucca,  in  a beautiful  situation,  and  visited 
by  numerous  bathers. 

B.AGNI  DI  PISA,  bdn'yee  dee  pee/zd,  a village  of  Italy,  4 
miles  N.E.  of  Pisa. 

B.AG.NI  MORB.A,  bdn^yee  moR/bd.  a village  of  Italy,  in 
Tu.scany,  30  miles  AV.S.VV.  of  Sienna,  with  mineral  springs 
and  baths  established  in  the  twelfth  century. 

B.AG.N'OLES.  bdn'.yoF,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Orue,  in  a valley  13  miles  S.E.  of  Domfront.  It  has  hot 
.saline  springs,  (temperature.  82°  Fahr..)  and  cold  ferrugi- 
nous springs  and  baths  much  fre(iuented.  'The  military 
baths  of  Bagnoles  contain  200  beds. 

BAGNULET.  bdn'yo'h'i/.  a village  of  France.  dep;u'tment 
of  Seine,  N.E.  of  Paris,  has  gypsum  (luarrie.s.  Pop.  Iii99. 

BAG.NOLl,  bdn-yo'lee,  a town  of  Naples,  12i  miles  N’.AV. 
of  Campobas.so.  Pop.  4200. 

B.AG.NOLI,  a town  of  .Naples,  Prlneip;ito  Ultra,  9 miles 
S.AA'.  of  St.  Angelo-<le-Lombardi.  Pop.  4700. 

B.AGNOLG,  bdn-yo'lo.  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  7 miles 
S.S.AV.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  27'30. 

BAG.\()L0.  a town  of  .Northern  Italy,  in  Ph  dm  mt,  12 
miles  N.AV.  of  Saluzzo.  Pop.  5000.  Many  vlllag.s  of  Italy 
have  this  name. 
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BAGNOLS,  bJii'yol',  (anc.  Balnea,)  a village  of  France, 
d'»p;irtment  of  (Jard,  on  a rock  near  the  C^ze,  13  miles  N.K. 
nfUzes.  Pop.  in  1846,  3803.  It  has  one  good  sijuare  adorned 
with  a fountain,  a communal  college  and  hospital,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  serge. 

HAGNOLS-LKS-BAINS,  bdiPyolMA-b^Not,  a village  of 
Franie,  department  of  Lozere,  8 miles  ii.S.E.  of  Mende, 
with  warm  baths. 

BAGNONE,  bdn-yotni,  atown  and  commune  of  Tu.scany, 
province  of  Pisa.  7 miles  S.E.  of  Pontremoli,  at  the  S.  base 
of  Moui.t  Orsajo.  It  contains  a large  square,  a parish 
church,  and  a castle  Pop  4855 

BAGOLINO,  bd-go-lee'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  23 
miles  N.E.  of  Ilrescia.  Pop.  3650.  With  iron  forges. 

BAGOOLEE,  BAGOULY  or  BAGOOLY.  See  Pactoi.us. 

BAGRAUAS,  a river  of  .North  Africa.  See  Medjerda. 

BAG'SIIOT.  a village  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Sur- 
rej^  parish  of  Windlesham,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Windsor. 
Bagshot-heath.  formerly  a royal  enclosure,  was  broken  up 
during  the  civil  war.  Adjoining  are  many  handsome  villas. 

B.AGTllJRPE,  bagRhorp,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

BAGUER-MORYAN,  bd'gaiRZ-moR'vfiNG/,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  llle-et-Yilaine.  Pop.  of  commune, 
1979. 

B.\GUER-PICAN,  bd'gaiRZ-pae'kSNGt,  a village  of  France, 
department  llle-et-Yilaine.  Pop.  of  commune.  1654. 

BAGULCGT.  bd-gul-cot/,  a town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bombay,  80  miles  N.E.  of  Darwar.  Pop.  7500.  (?) 

B.VII.\DURP()()R,  bd-hd'dur-poor^  a town  of  India,  22 
miles  S.E.  of  Baroda. 

BAIIABURPOOR.  a town  of  India,  133  miles  S.  of  Gwalior. 

BAII.\DRA,  bdhd/dra,  a town  N.W.  India,  120  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Delhi. 

B.dlLVL.A.  GREEK,  of  Mis.sissippi,  enters  Pearl  River  in 
Lav  rence  countv. 

BAIL\tMA  CHANNEL,  or  THE  GULF  OF  FLORID.d,  the 
narrow  sea  between  the  Florida  coast  and  the  Bahama  Islands, 
netir  40  miles  long,  and  about  45  wide.  The  currents  here  are 
violent,  caused  by  a curve  in  the  gulf  stream,  running 
among  the  islands  at  a rate  of  from  2 to  5 miles  an  hour; 
many  vessels  have  been  wrecked  in  this  strait. 

BAH.\\IA,(ba-ha/ma)  Grand,  one  of  the  principal  islands 
of  the  Bahama  group,  57  miles  E.  from  the  coast  of  East 
Florida.  Lat.  (W.  end)  26*^  41' N. ; Ion.  79°  0' W.  It  is  about 
■"O  miles  long  by  9 broad,  healthy  aud  tolerably  fertile, 
out  thinly  inhabited. 

BAHA.MA  ISLANDS,  or  LUCAYOS,  loo-ki'oce,  a group 
of  about  500  islands  or  rocky  islets,  belonging  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. lying  N.E.  of  Cuba,  and  E.  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  the 
gulf  stream  of  which  passes  between  them  and  the  main- 
land. They  extend  from  the  Grand  Bahama  or  Manfanilla 
Cays,  in  lat.  27°  31'  N.,  and  Ion.  79°  5'  W'.,  to  the  .Mouchoir 
Bank,  in  lat.  21°  N.,  and  Ion.  70°  32'  W.,  a distance  of  up- 
wards of  600  miles.  Generally  speaking,  they  present  a flat 
appearance,  and  are  mostly  long  and  nai-row.  They  are 
fonned  of  calcareous  rock,  which,  by  retaining  the  moisture, 
is  found  w'ell  adapted  to  the  growth  of  various  kinds  of 
fruits.  Of  the  whole  group,  not  more  than  12  or  14  ai-e  in- 
habited. and  some  of  the  lai-gest  are  altogether  uninhabited, 
or  but  thinly  peopled;  while  others,  again,  are  mostly  un- 
explored. 'rhough  generally  sterile,  some  of  the  islands 
produce  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  esculent  vegetables,  maize. 
&c.,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a little  cot- 
ton for  exportation.  The  general  wild  vegetation  of  the 
Bahamas  is  a close  growth  of  trees,  comprising  the  Madeira, 
horse-tiesh  mahogany,  mastic,  lignumvitae,  pigeon,  alum, 
dyewoods.  &c..  with  au  entangled  underbrush.  In  the  more 
southern  islands  there  are  natural  salt-ponds  of  great  value, 
the  cultivation  of  which  is  increasing,  but  is  capable  of 
much  further  improvement. 

The  value  of  exports  in  1852  was  39.6.38Z.,  of  which  14.440?. 
was  salt.  11.27.5?.  sponge,  and  10.850?.  fruit.  Yalue  of  im- 
ports. 139.563?.,  of  which  .59,775?.  was  from  the  United  States, 
and  26,374?.  from  Great  Britain.  Property  offered  for  sale 
from  vessels  wrecked  on  the  coasts,  46,515?,  Ves.sels  entered, 
400.  (tons.  41.138;)  cleared,  409;  274  being  to  the  United 
States.  Total  revenue  for  the  year,  26.104?. ; expenditures, 
23.213?.  The  seat  of  governmer.t  is  Nas.sau.  island  of  .New 
Providence,  one  of  the  largest,  and,  from  its  geographical 
position  and  natural  advantages,  the  most  important  of  the 
group.  Here,  also,  are  the  head-quaiders  of  the  troops.  The 
legislature  consists  of  a governor  and  council  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  a house  of  assembly.  Education  is  under 
the  manairement  of  a Board  of  Education.  'I’he  number  of 
fre?  schools  in  1852  was  21.  attended  by  1874  pupils.  'I'here 
we’e  also  13  church  schools,  attended  by  1079  pupils, 
besides  25  Sabbath-schools,  with  1645  pupils.  Annual 
government  grant  for  public  schools,  1150?.  The  pre.sent 
Inhabitants  are  composed  of  two  cla.o8es,  residents  and 
wreckers;  the  former  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  Ame- 
rican tories.  great  numbers  of  whom  repaired  to  these 
Islands,  with  the  remains  of  their  property,  at  the  close  of 
the  American  war. 

San  Salvador,  one  of  the  islands,  was  the  first  land  disco- 


vered by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  in  1 192.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  larger  Bahamas  were  densely  pcnnled  I'v  a mild  aud 
inoffensive  race  of  Indians,  whom  the  Spamaius  remo'.MU 
Hispaniola  to  work  in  the  mines,  or  act  as  divers  in  the 
pearl  fisheries  of  Curnana.  By  this  cruel  treatmeid  tbu 
race  became  entirely  extinct  iii  the  course  of  about  fourteen 
years.  The  Bahamas  now  remained  uninhabited  for  netrly 
a century  and  a half,  when  they  were  colonized  by  the 
English  in  1629,  who  were  iti  turti  expelled  by  the  Spaniard.-i 
The  islands  subsequently  changed  masters  repeatedly,  but 
were  finally  ceded  to  the  British  in  1783.  'I'he  principal 
islands  are  Grand  Bahama,  Great  and  Little  Abaco,  Andros 
Islands,  New  Providence.  Eleuthera.  San  Salvador,  Great 
Ex  lima.  Rum  Cay.  Watling  Island,  Long  Island.  Crooked 
Island,  Ackiin  Island,  Atwood's  Key,  Mariguana  Island, 
Great  and  l,ittle  Inagua,  and  the  Caricos  Islands. 

'I’he  entire  population  in  1845  amounted  to  26,500;  in 
1852  it  was  2'-. 692, 

BAHAR,  bi'har?,  {Vihnr.  “a  monastery  of  Bondbists.”)  a 
town  of  British  India,  in  the  juvsidency  of  Bengal,  in  a fer- 
tile plain,  35  miles  S.E.  of  i’atna.  Pop.  39,000.  It  is  large, 
strangling,  and  in  a state  of  decay. 

BA'HAR',  BEHAR.  BEYHAR,  hVliar'.  written  also  VI- 
HAR.  formerly  a Mohammedan  province  of  1 ndia.  occupying 
part  of  the  valiej' of  theGanges  and  intersected  by  that  river, 
is  now  divided  into  various  districts  of  the  Bengal  presidency. 

B.\H.\RI.  b^/fia-ree'.  {i.e..  the  “sea”  country,)  thenameof 
the  maritime  or  northern  portion  of  Egypt,  corresponding 
to  the  division  commonly  called  lower  Egypt.  See  Egypt. 

BAll.V \VA  LPilOR,  Ilindostan.  See  Bhawlpoor. 

BAHIA,  bi-ee'd.  or  SAO  SALVAD  )R.  .sd'bng  sdl-vd-dor', 
an  important  maritime  city  and  seaport  of  Brazil,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  .same  name,  lieautifully  situated  in 
an  elevated  position  on  the  W.  side  of  a strip  of  land  forming 
the  E.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bahia  de  'I'odos-os-Santos, 
or  All-Saints  Bay,  immediately  within  Cape  San  Antonio, 
on  which  is  a revolving  lirht  140  feet  above  the  ,sea  level : in 
lat.  13°  O'  42"  S. : Ion.  38°  31'  42"  \V.  It  is  800  miles  N.N.E, 
of  Rio  de  .lanerio.  and  the  seat  of  the  only  archbishopric 
in  the  emiiire.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  view  of  Bahia 
when  seen  at  a short  distance  from  the  sea : one  part  towers 
above  another,  and  whitened  houses  and  red-tiled  roofs  con- 
trast magnificently  with  the  rich  foliage  interspersed  be- 
tween. It  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  upper  («??«)  and  lower, 
(huixa.)  'I'he  shore  or  town  (Bua  da  /5v(//a.)  consists  of  a 
single,  narrow,  badly-paved,  dirty  street,  with  a gutter  in  the 
centre,  f illowing  the  .sinuosities  of  the  shore,  and  in  all 
about  4 miles  long.  'I'he  buildings  (of  stone)  are  high,  and 
though  old.  have  a cheerful  exterior — those  nearest  the 
shore  projecting  considerably  into  the  sea.  In  this  part  of 
the  city  dwell  the  mercantile  agents,  and  here  the  great 
business  bustle  exists.  Recent  alterations  have,  however, 
greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the  lower  town,  into 
which  omnibuses  have  been  introduced;  here  likewise  are 
situated  the  custom-house,  those  stores  or  magazines  called 
trapicnes,  for  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  the  granary,  the 
arsenal,  and  the  ship-building  yard.  The  upper  town  stands 
at  an  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  lower 
town,  and  the  streets  connecting  the  two  parts  are  conse- 
(luently  very  steep,  following,  in  some  instances,  the  zigzag 
course  of  ravines,  and  in  others  slanting  across  the  hill- 
slope.  This  is  the  larger,  finer,  and  more  populous  part  of 
the  city.  Here  the  wealthier  classes  dwell,  and  here  are 
situated  the  most  important  public  buildings.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  upper  city  is  antique;  it  is  built  on  the  crest 
of  a hill,  and  composed,  chiefly,  of  one  or  two  principal 
streets,  which,  in  their  direction,  follow  the  outline  of  the 
hill,  and  are  in  all  about  6 miles  long.  'These  streets  are 
well  paved,  more,  however,  with  the  view  of  preserving 
them  from  injury  by  rain,  than  facilitating  locomotion,  which, 
indeed,  in  Bahia,  except  for  foot  passengers,  appears  to  be 
a secondary  consideration — the  irregularity  of  the  ground 
rendering  the  use  of  wheeled  carriages  almost  impractica- 
ble. Rome  is  not  built  on  .so  many  hills  as  Bahia,  which, 
according  to  one  writer,  is  so  irregular  in  its  surface  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  thrown  up  by  an 
earthquake.  On  one  of  the  most  commanding  heights  is 
.situated  the  finely  wooded  promenade,  (Ilixsf'in  Puhlico,) 
from  which  a magnificent  view  can  be  obtained:  it  overlooks 
likewise,  the  city  and  bay,  towards  which  latter  it  Is  bordered 
by  a steep  precipice,  protected  by  an  iron  railing. 

A marble  monument,  to  commemorate  the  landing  of 
Don  John  VI.,  the  first  royal  governor  of  Brazil,  decorates 
the  promenade.  Bahia  exceeds  every  other  city  in  the  em- 
pire tbr  the  number  and  sumptuou.sness  of  its  chui'ches; 
many  of  the.se  are  attached  to  nv  nasteries  and  convents, 
which  with  their  inmates  are  moi't  numerous  here  than  else- 
where. and  all  in  the  most  excellent  state  of  rejvair.  such  as 
convents  of  Benedictes,  Carmelites,  shod  and  unshod.  Fran- 
ciscans, Capuchins,  &c.  Bahia  is  abundantly  provided  with 
public  buildings.  Besides  those  mentioned  as  being  in  the 
lower  town,  the  more  important  are  the  governor's  palace,  a 
(luadrangular  edifice  of  600  feet,  on  each  fHce;  the  arhiepjs- 
copal  palace,  communicating  with  the  cathedral : the  mint, 
courthouse,  a public,  and  a military  hospital,  orphan  seml- 
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nary,  thea  tre,  and  granary.  The  suburbs  of  Bahia  are  beau- 
tiful— A'ietoria  Hill  being  peculiarly  so.  Here  are  situated 
the  finest  houses  and  gardens  of  the  city,  the  residences  cf  the 
principal  British  merchants,  and  the  English  cemetery.  In 
1811.  a public  library  was  established  in  the  city,  which 
likewise  has  a surgical  school,  besides  several  private 
schools.  The  upper  town  has  some  printing  presses,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  manufactures  of  the  place,  consisting  of  to- 
bacco. glass,  brandy.  &c.  Alternate  land  and  sea  breezes 
render  the  climate  of  Bahia  pleasant,  though  the  tempera- 
ture ranges  between  15°  and  85  Fah. 

The  harbor  of  Bahia  is  one  of  the  best  in  America,  and 
suitable  for  vessels  of  any  size.  It  is  defended  by  seven 
forts,  and  at  its  entrance  is  a light-house.  War  vessels  lie 
in  front  of  the  city,  S.E. of  Fort  Sao  Marcello;  merchant 
ves.sels  lie  further  N.W.,  towards  Fort  Monsterrat.  The  com- 
merce of  Bahia  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  sugar,  cot- 
ton. tobacco,  ruin,  and  other  articles  of  native  product,  but 
has  fallen  off  considerably  since  the  revolution  of  1837,  and 
does  not  appear  even  now  to  be  recovering  itself.  One  con- 
siderable branch,  the  importation  of  slaves,  has  been  mate- 
rially curtailed  by  the  activity  of  British  crui.sers.  The 
foreign  arrivals  for  1840  were  707,  (ton.s,  109,201,)  and  the 
clearances  for  foreign  ports  were  764,  (tons,  112,075.)  In  1847. 
the  foreign  arrivals  were  only  335,  (tons,  76,230.)  and  an  equal 
number  of  vessels  with  a tonnage  of  78,537,  cleared  for 
foreign  countries.  The  principal  articles  exported  in  1846, 
were  sugar,  67,565  cases,  1332  boxe.s,  and 3425  bbls. ; cotton, 
10,913  bags;  coffee,  20,443  bags;  tobacco,  2674  rolls.  57.631 
packages,  and  18,678  bales;  hides.  125,6.34,  and  piassava. 
38,802  bundles.  The  value  of  foreign  imports  into  the 
Province  of  Bahia,  in  1846,  was  1,431,5481. 

Bahia  de  Todos-os-Santos,  or  All  Saints’  Bay,  was  dis- 
covered in  1503.  by  Americus  Vespucius.  In  1510,  a ves- 
sel, commanded  by  Diego  Alvares  Correa,  was  wrecked  near 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  every  one,  him.self  excepted,  was 
murdered  by  the  Tupinambas  Indians.  Having  .secured  a 
musket,  and  saved  some  powder  and  ball.  Correa  soon  ac- 
quired unbounded  influence  over  the  Indians,  who  knew 
nothing  of  firearms;  and,  in  process  of  time,  he  married 
Paraquassu,  daughter  of  the  chief  Itaparica.  whose  name 
was  given  to  the  island  in  front  of  the  city.  He  now  began 
a settlement,  which  he  named  Sao  Salvador,  subsequently 
recognised  by  the  Portuguese  government  as  the  capital  of 
the  Brazilian  Empire,  and  residence  of  the  governor-general, 
the  first  o!ie,  Thomaz  de  Souza,  landing  in  1549.  From  this 
time  it  continued  to  increa.se  rapidly  in  size  and  importance, 
but  underwent  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  having  been 
taken  by  the  Dutch ; and  even  after  reverting  to  its  original 
possessors,  it  suffered  from  attacks  of  its  former  captors.  It 
continued  to  be  the  capital  till  1763,  when  the  viceroyalty 
was  transferred  to  Rio  Janeiro.  In  1SU8,  Don  John,  the 
first  member  of  the  royal  family,  landed,  as  stated  above. 
He  was  pressed  to  make  his  court  at  Bahia,  the  citizens  pro- 
mising to  erect  him  a magnificent  palace.  The  wide  mouth 
of  the  bay,  and  the  difficulty  of  effectually  fortifying  the 
harbor,  formed  a weighty  objection  to  the  city  as  a re.sidence 
for  royalty.  The  prince  regent,  therefore,  re.solved  to  pass 
on  to  Rio  Janeiro;  but  before  the  fleet  weighed  anchor, 
he  communicated  to  Count  de  Ponte,  the  governor,  that  cele- 
brated document,  the  Corta  Regia,  by  which  the  ports  of 
Brazil  were  thrown  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  The 
first  printing  press  was  established  in  1811,  and  the  first 
sugar  mill  was  introduced,  from  England,  in  1815.  At  the 
Portuguese  revolution,  in  1820.  Bahia  was  plunged  into  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  from  which  it  was  freed  in  1823.  It 
had  a small  revolution  of  its  own  in  1837,  which  did  great 
damage  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  but  was  soon  sup- 
pressed by  the  supreme  government.  Pop.  about  120,000. 
The  whale  fisheries  of  this  city  were  once  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  and  considerable  numbers  of  whales  are  still  caught 
in  the  neighboring  seas,  and  brought  here  for  tieusing  and 
boiling. 

BAHIA,  bd-ee'l.  a maritime  province  of  Brazil,  bounded 
W.  and  N.  by  Pernambuco,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Bio  Sao  Francisco.  It  is  comprehended  between  lat.  9° 
20'  and  16°  35'  S.,  and  Ion. 37°  20' and  44°  50'  IV.;  estimated 
area.  222.168  S(iuare  miles,  divided  into  13  districts.  The 
province  is  traversed  from  S.  to  N.  by  a mountain  range, 
uiidei'  various  names,  Almas.  Chapada.  &c..  at  a distance  of 
rather  more  than  200  miles  from  the  sea,  forming  the  water- 
shed between  the  rivers  that  flow  E.  to  the  Atlantic,  and  j 
those  that  flow  VV.  to  the  Uio  Sao  Francisco.  N umerous  off- 
sets ( f this  main  chain  traverse  the  province  in  various  di- 
rections. 'file  principal  agricukuial  products  are  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco,  cofl'ee.  mandioca,  rice,  beans,  and  maize. 
Among  its  plants,  and  their  products,  are  Brazil-wood  of 
diflerent  kinds,  cedar,  gum  elemi  and  copal,  dragon’s-blood, 
jal  ip.  ipecacuanha,  and  .saffron.  The  oranges,  mangoes,  and 
numerous  other  fruits,  are  excellent.  This  province  sends 
14  deputies  to  the  general  assembly,  and  7 .senators  to  the 
upper  chamber.  Its  own  provincial  legislative  assembly 
is  (ompo.sed  of  36  deputies,  who  are  paid  both  during  the 
session  and  its  prorogations,  and  receive,  besides,  an  indem- 
lity  proportioned  to  ‘he  distance  they  have  to  travel.  'The 
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revenue  of  the  province,  for  the  financial  year  1849-50,  was 
estimated  at  about  74.060/.  sterling.  Pop.  about  800.000. 

BAHIA  BLAXCA,  bd-ee'd  bldn'kd.  an  inlet  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, on  the  E.  coast  of  South  America,  .360  miles  S.W.  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Many  fo.ssil  remains  have  been  found  here 

BAHIA  DE  'fODOS-OS-SANTOS,  bd-ee'd  dd  t<Vdoce-oce 
sdn'toce.  See  All  Saints’  Bay. 

BAHIA  HONDA,  bd-ee'd  6ntdd,  (t.e.  “deep  bay,”)  a har 
bor  of  Cuba,  on  its  N.  coast,  60  miles  IV.S.W.  of  Havana 
It  is  protected  by  a fort,  and  is  resorted  to  by  privateers, 
and  for  landing  slaves. 

BAHLINGEN,  bd'ling-en,  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the 
Eisach.  38  miles  S.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  3250.  It  has  linen 
and  woollen  manufactures,  tanneries,  and  some  trade. 

BAHLINGEN,  a village  of  Baden,  N.W.  of  Freiburg.  Pop. 
1750. 

BAHN,  bdn,  a to%7n  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  on  the  Tube, 
23  miles  S.  of  Stettin.  Pop.  2150. 

BAHNASA.  See  Behxeseh. 

BAHR,  bdn’r.  the  Arabic  name  for  a sea.  lake,  or  river. 

BAHREIN,  bdh-rdnet.  or  AVAL  ISLAND,  ^anc.  7'/,//o.','  or 
Tyhos.)  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  surrounded  by  several  small 
islands  and  numerous  shoals,  in  a bay  in  the  district  of 
Bahrein,  near  the  coast  of  Arabia,  200  miles  S.  of  Bushire, 
'ITie  capital,  Manama,  is  in  lat.  20°  14'  N.,  Ion.  50°  36'  30"  E. 
I’op.  68.000  (?)  (Mohammedans.)  Bahrein  Island,  27  miles 
long,  and  10  niiles  broad,  is  hilly  in  the  centre,  and  only 
half  of  it  is  cultivated;  but  it  produces  abundance  of  dates 
a!id  other  fruits,  and  a small  quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
clover.  The  other  chief  islands  are  Arad,  .Maharay.  and  Ta- 
mahoy.  'I’he  pearl  fishery  here  employs,  during  the  season, 
15o0  boat.s.  and  yields  pearls  to  the  value  of  200.000/.  annu- 
ally— the  total  value  of  the  pearl  fishings  in  the  gulf  being 
reckoned  at  300,000/.  Principal  exports,  peai-ls.  di-y  dates, 
tortoise-shell,  sharks’  fins,  mats,  canvas,  and  colored  cloths, 
sent  to  Bassorah.  Persia.  Arabia.  India,  and  other  coun- 
tries, in  return  for  rice,  pepper,  timber,  iron,  spices,  coffee, 
dried  fruits,  and  corn.  About  20  Bahrein  ships,  of  fiom 
140  to  350  tons  each,  are  employed  in  the  India  trade. 

BAHR-EL-ABl AD. b^n’r-el-d/be-^d,  (“white river.) B.\HR- 
EL-AZREK,  baH’r-el-ilz/rek,  (“blue  river,”)  rivers  of  Africa. 
See  N ILE. 

BAHR-EL-MER.T,  bdn’r-el-meRj,  (i.  e.  “lake  of  the  mea- 
dow.”) called  also  Lake  of  Damascus,  a marshy  lake  of  Syria, 
15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Damascus.  It  receives  the  Barrada  River, 
but  has  no  outlet. 

BAHRENBURG,  bd/ren-bMao',  a town  of  Hanover,  2t> 
miles  S.IV.  of  Hoya.  on  the  Aue.  Pop.  612. 

BAI,  Li,  a town  of  Chine.se  'Toorkestan,  on  the  Mocssoor, 
(Mousser  ?)  115  miles  E.S.E.  of  Aksoo. 

BARE,  Italy.  See  Baja. 

BAI.E.  Syria.  See  Baias. 

BAIAS,  BAYASS,  BYASS,  bi'dss/.  or  PA  YAS.  pfds/.  fane. 
Bui/cv.,)  a small  town  of  N.  Syria.  65  miles  N.W.  of  Aleppo, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderoou,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river, 
probably  the  ancient  Issus.  It  has  a castle,  and  a harbor 
adapted  for  small  craft.  N.  of  it  are  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town  Issus;  and  between  it  and  Iskanderoou,  14  miles 
southward,  was  fought  the  second  famous  battle,  in  which 
Darius  was  defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

BAIBOO'i'.  BAIBOUT,  or  BAIBUT,  bT'boot/,  a town  of 
Asiatic  Tur-key,  65  miles  W.N.W.  of  Erzroom,  on  the 
I'oad  fr'om  'I'rebizond.  Pop.  3000.  It  was  tirr  inerly  a strong- 
hold of  the  Genoese,  and  has  the  remains  of  fortifica- 
tions er-ected  by  that  people.  The  rjuantity  of  snow  which 
falls  in  its  vicinity  generally  interi  upts  the  communication 
during  several  months  of  the  year. 

BAIERN.  8ee  Bavaria. 

BAIERSBRONN,  bper-s-bronn'.  a village  of  Wurtemberg, 
Black  Forest.  -10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Stuttgar't.  Pop.  4400. 

BAIERSDORF,  bPers-doRf',  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Reg- 
nitz.  4 miles  N.  of  Erlangen.  Pop.  1546. 

BAIKAL  (bPkdl)  LAKE,  or  HOLY  SEA.  the  largest  lake 
of  Asia,  (exclu.sive  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas.)  in  Siberia, 
government  of  Irkootsk.  between  lat.  51°  20'  and  55°  30'  N., 
and  Ion.  103°  and  110°  E.  It  is  cre.scent-shaped.  and  is  a 
sinus  or  expansion  of  the  bed  of  the  Angara.  Length,  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  neai'ly  400  miles;  average  breadth.  45  miles; 
estimated  area,  14,000  square  miles;  height  above  the  sea, 
1419  feet.  Its  depth  is  very  great  in  the  centre,  but  is  not 
ascet  tained.  Its  basin  is  enclosed  by  the  Baikal  Mountains, 
j a spur  of  the  Altai  .system.  'I'hese  mountains  often  rise  up 
precipitously,  in  fantastic  peaks,  from  the  shore  of  the  lake., 
and  appear  to  be  continued  precipitously  beneath  its  sur  face, 
in  some  parts  there  is  a depth  of  H O fathoms  ; in  other  s,  le' 
bottom  has  yet  been  found.  The  nrevalence  of  volcarric 
recks,  and  the  violent  twisting  and  upheaving  of  the  mur  e 
regular  str-ata  by  their  agency,  together  with  th.5  thernral 
springs  which  aVround  in  the  neighbor  hood,  sermr  to  justify 
the  belief,  generally  entertained,  that  the  bed  of  the  lake  i.s 
a cr  ater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  This  belief  der  ives  additiona. 
support  from  the  fact  that  volcanic  agency  is  still  active 
threughout  the  suraounding  country.  Scarcely  a >ear 
elapses  without  an  earthquake.  The  lake  r-eceives  numerous 
aliiuents,  the  principal  of  which,  are  the  Upper  Anga-  a,  Bar 
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goo/,e«n,  and  Selenga  Rivers,  and  gives  origin  to  the  Lower 
Angara,  a chief  ti  ihutary  of  the  Yenesei.  1 1 contains  several 
Islands,  that  of  Olkln  n,  ne<ir  the  N.  coast,  being  30  miles  in 
length.  Lower  Haikal  forms  a part  of  the  great  commercial 
line  of  communication  between  China  and  Russia,  and 
trade  is  much  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  steam- 
boats in  1S44:.  Its  two  ports  are  Posolskaya  and  Listwinisch- 
naya.  the  latter  being  an  excellent  harbor.  The  surface  is 
fi-ozen  from  November  to  April.  Its  seal  and  sturgeon  fishe- 
ries are  valuable,  and  about  100,000  poods  of  small  herrings 
are  taken  in  it  yearly,  besides  large  (luantitles  of  the  go- 
lomynka.  {(UHinni/nins  H.u'calensis,)  which  yields  a great 
amount  of  oil. Adj.  R\ikale.\.\  or  Bvikalia.v.  bi-kaVe-an. 

R.\I  KUNTAPOOR,  bl-kun'ta-poor',  a town  of  British  In- 
dia. presidency  of  Bengal.  10  miles  S.K.  of  Patna,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  (langes.  It  is  a famous  place  of  Hindoo  worship. 

B.\I  L'D.IN,  a village  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Biding.  7 miles  N.  of  Bradford.  Pop.  in  1851,  3008. 

BAILK.N.  See  Bavlen. 

B.iPLEY  CREEK,  a po.st-ofRce  of  Tioga  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

B,\PLE\'SBUI{G.  a post-ofiice of  Perry  co.,  Penn.syivania. 

B.ilLEYSBURG,  a post-village  near  the  S.  extremity  of 
Surry  co.,  Virginia,  about  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Richmond. 

BAILEY’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Osage  co..  .Missouri. 

B.ilLEY’S  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 

BAILEYTOWN,  a village  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana,  14  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Valparaiso. 

B.VILEYVILLE.  a post-township  of  Wa.shington  co., 
Maine,  about  80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bangor,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  St.  Croix  River.  Pop.  3fi3. 

B.AI  LIE  BOROUGH,  bA'le-bhr-hh,  a town  and  parish  of 
Ireland.  Ulster  co..  on  the  Blackwater  River,  17  miles  S.E. 
of  Cavan.  Bailieborough  castle  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Tonregie. 

BAI  LIQUE.  See  Bayuque. 

B.IILLEUL,  bd'yuh^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Nord.  near  the  Belgian  frontier.  9 miles  E.  of  Ilazebrouck. 
Pop.  about  7000.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  the  general 
aspect  of  an  old  Flemish  town.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  cottons,  l.ace.  hats,  beet-root  sugar,  and  oil,  and  the 
chee.se  of  its  environs  is  held  in  repute. 

BAILLEUL,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe,  6 
miles  N.W.  of  La  Fleche.  Pop.  1067. 

B.\ILY  (bA'lee)  ISLANDS,  the  most  southerly  islands  of 
the  Bonin  group,  in  the  North  Pacific,  in  lat.  26°  .30'  N.,  Ion. 
142°  E. 

B.VIMOCZ  or  B.V.IMOCZ,  bi'motst;  a walled  town  of  Hun- 
gary. 40  miles  N.E.  of  Neutra.  i’op.  8.10.  It  has  well-fre- 
quented warm  baths,  and  a castle  of  the  PalfTy  family. 

BAIN.  bA.\°.  a town  of  France,  dep.artment  of  llle-et-Vi- 
laine.  IS  miles  S.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  1249. 

B.\INM}R1DGE.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding,  parish  of  Aysgarth.  on  the  Ure.  H miles  S.W.  of 
Askrigg.  In  the  neighborhood  are  2 fine  waterfalls,  a lake, 
and  a Roman  camp,  where  a statue  of  the  Emperor  Corn- 
modus  was  discovered. 

B.\INBRIUGE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chenango 
CO..  New  York,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  104  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Albany.  The  village  contains  3 churches,  a bank,  and  12 
stores.  A steamboat  was  built  here  in  1852  to  run  on  the 
Susquehanna  to  Lanesborough.  30  miles  distant.  Pop.  of 
the  village,  about  900;  of  the  towi'sbi)i.  1588. 

B.VI N BRIDGE,  a post.-village  in  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  20  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Harrisburg.  I’op.  about  500. 

B.\  I N BRIDGE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Decatur  co..  Geor- 
gia. on  the  left  bank  of  the  Flint  River,  188  miles  S.W.  of 
Milledgeville.  Pop.  1869. 

ItA  IN  BRIDGE,  a po.st-office  of  Christian  co.,  Kentucky. 

B.^  IN  BR 1 1 )G  E,  a township  of  Geanga  co  , Ohio.  Pop  798. 

B.Vl  N BRIDGE,  a thriving  po.st-villago  of  Paxton  town- 
ship. Ross  CO.,  Ohio,  on  Paint  Cia-(‘k.  19  miles  S W.  of 
Chilli<-othe,  and  .54  miles  E.  of  Cincinnati.  The  adjacent 
3onnti-y  i.s  highly  productive,  and  finely  diversified  in 
jcenerj-.  and  the  vill 'ge  has  an  active  trade.  It  contains 
4 churches.  1 manufactory  of  woollen  goods,  2 flonring- 
mills.  and  3 saw-mills.  It  was  laid  out  in  1805.  Pop.  in 
1866,  679 

BAIN  BRIDGE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Berrien  co., 
Michigan,  about  15  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Berrien. 

B.AIN BRIDGE,  a township  in  Du  Bois  co., Indiana.  Pop. 
2131. 

BAINBRIDGR.  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana,  36 
iiiies  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

B.VINBRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Williamson  co.,  Illinoi.s, 
fibout  175  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

BAIN  BRIDGE,  a village  in  the  E.  part  of  Cape  Girardeau 
co..  .Missouri,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about 
L4  miles  E.  by  N.  of  .lackson. 

B.VINDEIL  See  Bayonder. 

B VI.NDT.  bint,  a village  of  WUrtemberg.  5 miles  N.N.E. 
of  Ravensburg.  with  a castle  of  the  Prince  of  Salm-ReiTer- 
scheid-Dyk,  formerly  an  imperial  abbey  of  the  Cistercians, 
founded  in  1238. 
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BAINS,  bJlN«,  (i.e.  “the  baths,”)  a village  of  France,  de 
partment  of  Vo.sges,  13  miles  S.IV.  of  Epinal.  much  fre- 
quented for  its  baths.  Pop.  in  1851.  2646.  The  w.aters  vary 
in  temperature  from  92°  to  122°  Fahrenheit.  Here  are  ele- 
put  liaths.  saloons,  and  promenades;  the  season  for  resort- 
ing hither  begins  on  the  i5th  of  May,  and  continues  to  the 
15th  of  September. 

BAINS,  a village  of  France,  department  of  PyrenecfrOri- 
entales.  4 miles  S.W.  of  Ceret.  Pop.  1800. 

BA  INS.  or  BAIN,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Hle- 
et-Vilaine.  Pop.  (with  commune)  1852,  3967. 

BAINS  DE  RENNES.  bAx-  deh  rAnn.  a village  of  Fr.u.^e, 
department  of  Aude.  10  miles  S.E.  of  Limoux. 

BAINS-DU-MONT-D’OR,  bAN"-dti-mANG-doR.  a village  li 
France,  department  of  Puy-de-Dome.  20  miles  IV.  of  Issoire 
Pop.  10(10.  It  is  situated  in  a picturesque  valley,  sur- 
roxinded  by  mountains,  abounding  with  minerals  and  me- 
dicinal plants,  and  celebrated  for  mineral  waters.  The 
baths  were  erected  in  1819,  on  a vast  scale,  at  the  public 
expense,  and  are  built  entirely  of  lava. 

B.4 1 N't'roN . a parish  of  Engiand,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

BAIGCUSSES  and  BAI  ROUT.  See  Beyroot. 

B.-MR  AMITSH.  bl-rS-mitch^  or  bi-rd-meetch'.  a town  of 
A.siatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Anatolia.  25  miles  N.W.  of  Adra 
myti  Roman  antiquities  abound  in  its  vicinitv. 

BAI  RDSffOM’N,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Oglethorpe 
CO..  Georgia. on  the  .\thens  Branch  oftheGeorgia  Railroad, 
83  miles  W.  of  Augusta.  It  is  surrounded  by  rich  cotton 
plantations,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  county. 
There  is  an  extensive  carriage  factory  here. 

BAIRDSTOWN.  Kentucky.  See  Bvrostown. 

BAIREUTH.  bPruth.  (Ger.  pron.  bProit.)  a city  of  Bava- 
ria. capital  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  on  the  Red- 
Main,  126  miles  N.  of  Munich.  Lat.  of  castle.  49°  56' 42'' 
N..  Ion.  11°  38' E.  I’op.  18,044  mo.stly  Protestants.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  public  fountains  and  promenades,  anew 
p.alace.  opera-house,  riding-school,  theatre,  a Protestant  con- 
sistory. a college,  grammar  and  diocesan  schools,  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  aTid  woollen  cloths,  tobacco  and  pipes,  parch- 
ment. leather,  and  porcelain.  Baireuth  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  a margiaviate.  and  the  seat  of  a court.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  three  palaces.  Fantasie.  Sanspareil.  and 
Hermitage.  The  first  is  surrounded  by  gardens  laid  out  in 
terraces  and  alcoves,  which  are  a favorite  re.sort  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Baireuth.  In  the  last,  the  grounds  ofwhich  were 
laid  out  in  the  seventeenth  century,  are  shown  the  apart- 
ment and  the  bed  of  Fr-ederick  the  Great,  and  here  bis  sis 
ter.  the  margravine,  wwote  her  memoirs.  In  a cemetery  at 
the  entrance  of  the  town,  is  a monument,  erected  by  the 
King  of  Bavaria  to  the  celebi-ated  writer  Jean  Paul  Fre- 
derick Richter,  who  died  here  in  IS‘2.5. 

BAI  ROUT  or  BAI  RUT,  See  Beyroot. 

B.\1RR0,  bpRo.  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao  Paulo 
4 miles  N.  of  Sao  Sebastiao,  It  has  a convent  of  Franciscans, 
and  the  inhabitants,  all  Indians,  are^occupied  in  fishing. 

BAIRPvO  D.\S  SI  LYEI R AS.  bpRo  das  seel-v;Pe-rS.s.  a village 
of  Brazil,  on  the  N.E.  frontiers  of  the  province  of  SaD  Paulo, 
near  the  town  of  Lorena.  Pop.  2000. 

B.\I8  bri.  a villa  -e  of  p'rance.  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mayeune. 

B,\1S.  a village  of  France,  department  of  llle-et-Yilaine,  9 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Yitre.  Pop.  3728. 

B.\ISE  or  B.\YZE.  b.-ize  or  bi^z.  a river  of  South-w’e.stern 
France,  rises  near  Lannemezan.  flows  N.  thr’ough  the  depart- 
ments of  Hautes-Pyrenees.  Gers.  and  Hautc.-Garonne.  and 
joins  the  Garonne  near  Aignillon.  'Total  course,  alxiut  145 
miles.  The  towns  of  Mirande.  Valence.  Condom,  and  Nerac 
are  on  its  banks,  from  which  last  it  is  navigable  to  the  Ga- 
ronne. a distance  of  45  miles. 

BAISIEU.N.  hPze-L’h'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord.  arrotidis.sement  of  Lille.  Pop.  1898. 

BAISY-'TH  Y.  ba'zee'-tee'.  a village  of  Belgium,  in  Brabant. 
Pop.  1290.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a castle  in  which  Godefroy 
de  Bouillon  was  born. 

BAIT'ING  HGLLOW.  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  New 
York.  221  miles  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

B.\I'rM.\H.  bite'md.  a town  of  India,  in  the  Indore  do- 
minions. 54  miles  S.S.W.  of  Oojein. 

B.\l'rO(')L.  bl-tooP.  a fortified  town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Ellichpoor.  Lat.  21°  55' 
N.:  Ion. 78°  E. 

BAIX.  b.dx  or  bd.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ar- 
d^che.  7 miles  E.  of  Privas.  Pop.  of  commune.  1314. 

B.\IX.\S.  bdx'fls'.  a town  of  France,  dep.artment  of  Pyiti 
nees-Orientales.  6 miles  N.of  Perpignan.  Pop.  I960. 

BA.TA.  bOh'vOh'.  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Pact 
on  the  Danube.  90  miles  S.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  14.537.  It  has 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  a .synagogue,  diocesan 
•school,  castle,  county  court,  and  a large  market  for  hog.s. 

B.\.F  .\.  bd'v.d.  a town  of  Moldavia,  on  the  Moldava,  65  miles 
W.N.NV.of  Vassy. 

B.\.I.\.  bd'vd.  (L.  Btn'/fp.)  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  (now  in 
ruins.)  10  miles  W.  of  Naples,  on  the  famous  bay  of  the 
same  name,  with  a fort  built  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V..  in 
lat.  40°  51'  N..  Ion.  14°  .3'  E.,  under  which  large  ships  can 
anchor.  Pop.  800.  .Baicr,  was  a principal  port  and  fayorite 
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r.a.tei*  '■  ^-plaa'^  of  the  ancient  Romans;  the  sites  of  several 
(eniple-t.  villas,  and  baths  are  still  traceable  on  its  shore. 

BA  1 ADA-DK-SANTA-FK.  bi-Hd'di-d.'l-sdnhd-fA.  a city  of 
the  I la  tit  Confederacy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Fntre 
Rios,  on  the  F.  bank  of  the  Parana,  opposite  Santa  Fe,  and 
now  jailed  Parana.  Pop.  about  6i)00. 

RA.IA  I)F  R.\.MA,  bi'ya  di  rd/md, a town  of 'VVallachia, 68 
miles  N.W.  of  Krajova. 

BA.IAZID.  See  Bwvzeed. 

B.A.IIBO.  or  BAJIEBO,  b3-jeefbo,  Old  and  New,  two 
towns  of  Western  Africa,  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Niser, 
about  47  miles  below  Boossa,  where  Park,  the  celebrated 
Afiican  traveller,  was  killed,  bat.  9°  31'  N.;  Ion.  4°  25'  E. 
At  this  town  liander  met  with  very  lar^e  canoes,  having  a 
hut  ill  the  middle,  which  contained  merchants  and  their 
whole  families. 

BA.IMJCZ.  or  BOJNITZ.  See  Baimocz. 

B.\.IOOR  or  BA.JOUR,  bd'joorb  a district  of  Northern 
Afghanistan,  in  lat.  35°  N..  and  between  Ion.  71°  and  72° 
E.,  separated  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  range  on  the  N. 
by  the  territories  of  Katiristan  and  Chitral.  Estimated 
area.  370  s (uare  miles.  Pop.  about  120.000.  It  is  a fertile 
plain,  enclosed  by  mountains  covered  with  oak  and  cedar 
tbrests.  and  yielding  iron  ore  of  good  quality. 

BA.IOAR  or  B.\.b)UR.  lid'joor'.  a town  of  Afghanistan, 
capital  of  the  above  territory,  130  miles  X.E.  of  Cabool. 
Lat.  34°  50'  N.;  Ion.  71°  30'  E.  Pop.  about  5000.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  BazVra  mentioned  by  the  historians  of 
Alexander. 

B.\lv.\BA\Y.\.boh'koh'ldn^y(5h',  a royal  mining  town  of 
Hungary,  eo.  of  Honth,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Schemnitz,  The 
mining  operations,  once  extensive,  are  now  greatly  reduced. 

B A K A N AIK.  .^'ec  Kick  an  ee r. 

B.\KFER-  (or  BAKIR-)  CII.\I,  bA'keerbchi.  i.e.  “copper 
river.”  (anc.  Gn'fcus.)  a river  of  .\sia  Minor,  falling  into  the 
Gulf  of  Sandarlee,  (or  Sandarli.)  lat.  33°  45'  N.,  Ion.  27°  E. 

B A K E E R-K ij. ) R E H-S E E or  BA  K 1 R- K U K E H-S 1 . bd'koer'- 
koo^reh-see.  (i.e.  “ copper  district,”)  a small  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  Anatolia,  in  a district  formerly  containing  pr(v 
ductive  copper-mines,  near  the  Black  Sea,  and  70  miles 
W.S,W.  of  Sinope,  with  a handsome  mosque,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Sami r<<cur>gi uni  of  Strabo. 

B.VKEIi.  bi'keP,  a large,  well-built,  and  thriving  village 
of  Western  .\frica.  Lower  Galam  country,  on  the  Senegal. 
Lat.  14°  54'  N.:  Ion.  12°  14'  W.  Here  the  I'rench  have  a 
fcictory,  which  is  tolerably  well  fortified,  and  has  a garrison 
of  about  51.)  black  soldiers. 

B.VKElt,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an 
area  of  400  square  miles.  It  is  travei’sed  by  the  Flint 
River  (navigable  by  steamboats.)  and  also  drained  bylcha- 
wayuochaway  Creek.  The  sui-face  is  level:  the  soil  excel- 
lent. The  creek  above  named  furnishes  valuable  water- 
power.  Organized  in  1825,  and  named  in  honor  of  Colo- 
nel .lohn  Baker,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
Caiiital,  Newton.  I’op.  4985;  of  wdiom  1493  were  free,  and 
3492  slaves. 

B.\IvER  or  BAKER’S,  a post-village  of  Champaign  co.. 
Ohio,  56  miles  W.  of  Columbus. 

BAKER,  a lownship  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1031. 

BAKER,  a township  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  438. 

B.\KER  BAXK.  a post-office  of  Beaver  co..  Pennsylvania. 

B.A.KER’S  BRIDGE,  a villageof  Alleghany  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Xew  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  15  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Angelica, 

BAKER’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  In- 
diana. 

BAKER’S  FALLS,  of  the  Hudson  River,  are  situated  on 
the  border  of  Sandy  Hill  township.  Washington  co..  in  the 
E.  part  of  Xew  York.  The  river  here  descends  71)  feet  in 
about  loo  rods. 

BA'KERSFI  ELD. a post-township  in  Franklin  co., Vermont, 
aboutlO  miles  X.X.W.  of  Montpelier,  intersected  by  branches 
of  the  Missisque  River.  It  has  two  academies  and  some 
manufactures.  Pop.  14.51 

B,\lvER’S  GAP,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co..  Tennessee, 

BA  K ER’S  RIVER,  of  Grafton  co.,  near  the  centre  of  Xew 
Hampshire,  falls  into  the  Pemigewasset  River,  a few  miles 
above  Plymonth. 

B.\KER’S  RUN,  a post-office  of  Hardy  co.,  Virginia. 

BA^KERSTOWX,  a post-v'lhige  in  West  Deer  township, 
Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  16  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Pittsburg. 

BA'K  ERSVILLE.a  post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecti- 
cut. 32  miles  W.  of  Hartford. 

BAKERSVILLE,  a village  of  Clinton  co..  New  York,  on 
Saranac  River. 

B.\  KER.SIILLE,  a post-office,  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

B.\  Iv  ERSVI  LLE.  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Maryland. 

B.\  Iv  ER.SVI  LLE.  a small  pest-village  In  Yaticey  co.,  North 
Carolina,  about  200  miles  W.  by  X.  of  Raleigh. 

B.VIvERSVI  LLE.  a post-office  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio. 

B.\KEWELL.  bak'well.  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  Eng- 
land. CO. of  Derby,  the  town  on  the  lYye.  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Derwent,  8 miles  .X.W.  of  Matlock.  Pop.  in  1851. 
9897,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  stone  quarries,  coal 
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and  lead  mines,  and  cotton  mills.  Its  old  church  contain? 
monuments  of  the  Vernons  and  Foljambes.  It  has  .several 
small  charities;  also  chalybeate  springs,  with  handsome 
bath-rooms  and  museum.  Chatsworth.  the  princely  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  in  this  parish ; and  about  2 miles 
southward  is  Haddon-hall,  a mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land. lord  of  Bakewell  Manor. 

BAKHMOOT,  BAKHMUUT,  or  BAKHMUT,  bdk'moot/,  a 
town  of  Ru.s.sia,  120  miles  E.  of  Yekaterinoslav.  Pop.  4000. 
It  has  coal-mines,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  horses  aui 
cattle,  and  was  formerly  very  important  and  fortified.  In 
he  vicinity  are  (he  remains  of  an  ancient  Taitar  wall. 

BAK  HOB  A.  a tribe  of  Africa.  See  Xgami. 

BAKHTCIIISSARAI,  bdK-chis-sa-ri',  or  BAGTCHE-SE- 
R AI.  bdg-che-.sfrrp.  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Ta  urida, 
(Crimea,)  on  the  Tchoorook  ('i'schourouk)  15  miles  in  the 
S.W.  of  Simferopol.  It  is  the  capital  in  which  the  khans 
or 'I'artar  sovereigns  of  the  Tauridian  peninsula  long  held 
sway  as  deputies  or  tributaries  of 'Turkey,  liefore  Russia  es- 
tablished herself  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  an  interesting  place, 
and  pronounced  by  Do.dor  E.  D.  Clark  “one  of  the  most  re- 
markable towns  in  Europe.”  The  'Tartar  impress  is  still 
strong  upon  it.  It  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a narrow  val- 
ley. hemmed  in  by  precipitous  rocks  and  watered  by  a 
rivulet,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  a single  street, 
built  along  the  side  of  this  rivulet,  and  lined  with  bazaars 
and  workshops,  in  which  the  'Tartar  toils,  in  primitive  sim- 
plicity. in  the  production  of  articles  of  the  very  same  form 
and  quality  as  were  furnished  by  his  forefathers  two  centuries 
ago.  The  town  contains  several  mosques,  which  are  usually 
embosomed  among  trees,  and  whose  minarets  rise  high  above 
the  houses;  and  is  adorned  with  numerous  fountains.  'The 
Karaim  Jews,  a peculiar  .section  of  that  people,  carry  on  consi- 
derable trade  in  common  stuff  goods,  meirery,  and  colonial 
produce.  'The  old  palace  of  the  khans,  a singular  edifice,  is 
in  good  repair,  and  even  suitably  furnished.  'The  build- 
ings present  all  the  usual  irregularity  of  Eastern  mansion.s, 
but  the  wide  galleries,  brilliant  paintings,  pavilions  of  a 
make  so  light  that  they  seem  hardly  to  belong  to  the  body 
of  the  edifice,  and  a profusion  of  great  overshadowing  trees, 
produce  an  effect  seldom  obtained  by  systematic  regularity. 
It  first  became  the  residence  of  the  khans  in  1475.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  their  dominion  extended  not  only  over 
the  entire  Tauridian  peninsula,  but  the  contiguous  terri- 
tory. W.,  N..  E..  and  S.,  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
the  foot  of  the  Caucasus:  but  their  rule,  continually  shaken 
by  the  Russian  invasion  and  influence  from  the  year  1736 
downward,  cea.sed  altogether  in  1783,  when  the  country  was 
incorporated  with  that  empire.  Pop.  about  10.000,  of  which 
a majority  are  of  the 'Tartar  blood;  the  rest  are  Russians, 
Greeks.  Armenians,  and  Jew’s. 

BAKHTEGAN  or  BAKIITEGHAN,  baK'h-l-gan',  LAKE, 
in  Persia,  province  of  Fars.  50  miles  E.  of  Sheentz.  is  TO  miles 
in  length  from  E.to  W..  with  an  average  breadth  of  8 miles. 
It  receives  at  its  W.  extremity  the  Bundemeer  (Bundemir) 
River,  (anc.  Ai'uxes.)  'The  lake  yields  foi’  traffic  a large 
quantity  of  salt. 

BAKH'Tl  YARI  (bdK-tee-yd'ree')  MOUNTAINS,  a range  of 
mountains  in  South-western  Persia,  extending  parallel  to 
the  rocky  range  of  Awa  and  Laristan.  'The  highest  of  these 
rise  about  1000  feet  above  their  base. 

BAKIR-CHAI.  See  B.akeer-Ch.ai. 

BAKo.X  V-W  aLD.  boh'kofj  (or  bl-ko'nee)  •^I’llt,  (Ger.  Ba- 
lovyfr-Wald,  bd-k()n'yer-vvilt',  i.  e.  “ Fore.st  of  Bakony,”)  a 
mountain  range  of  Hungary.  S.  of  the  Danube,  between  the 
Raab  River  and  LakeBalatony, and  separating  the  great  ajtd 
little  Ilungai’ian  plains,  the  former  of  which  is  on  its  S.E. 
side.  Average  elevation,  2000  feet.  It  is  densely  wooded, 
and  contains  (juarries  of  excellent  marble,  w hich  is  exported 
by  way  of  the  Danube  from  Komorn.  &c. 

BAKOO,  BAKOU  or  BAKU.  bd'kooL  written  also  BADKU, 
a seaport  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  Shir  an,  in  'Irans- 
.^aucasia,  on  S.  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  and  W, 
coast  of  Caspian  Sea.  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented ports;  lat.  40°  21'  N.,  Ion.  49°  51'  6"  E.  The 
walls  of  the  tow’n  w’ere  formerly  w’ashed  by  the  Caspian,  but 
they  are  at  present  about  five  yards  distant  from  it : the  sea, 
however,  has  gained  upon  the  land  in  other  places,  the  ruins 
of  ancient  buildings  being  found  at  the  depth  of  upwards 
of  18  feet.  It  stands  on  a declivity,  the  summit  of  which 
is  crowned  by  the  palace  of  the  former  khans;  is  defended 
by  a double  wall  and  deejj  ditch  constructed  in  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  has  two  strong  forts,  under  w hose  pro- 
tection vessels  can  anchor,  in  from  four  to  six  fathoms’  w.a- 
ter.  within  80  yai-ds  of  the  shore,  in  a spacious  road,  sheb 
tered  from  all  quarters.  'The  town  is  ill  built,  streets  nan 
row  and  crooked,  the  houses  small,  with  fiat  roofs,  coated 
with  naphtha.  'The  Virgin’s  'Tow’er  is  the  most  striking  oh 
ject  in  the  place.  'There  are,  however,  .several  sjjacious 
mosciues.  public  s(iuares.  marts,  and  caravanserais,  a Greek 
and  an  Armenian  church,  and  .some  'Tartar  schools.  'The 
chief  exports  of  the  town  and  neighborhood  are  naphtha 
salt,  and  saffron:  in  return  for  which  it  receives,  chiefly 
from  Persia,  raw  silk  and  cotton,  lich  carpets  and  shawls 
rice,  &c. ; and  from  Europe  all  kinds  of  ironware  and  cut 
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lery,  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  manufactured  poods,  thus 
becoming  an  entreixlt.  through  which  an  important  trade 
is  carried  on  between  the  K.  and  W.  Pop.  5;)0U.  'J'he  ad- 
jucent  island  of  Salian  has  important  fisheries.  The  penin- 
sula of  Apsheron  is  celebrated  for  its  mud  volcanoes  and 
uaplitha  sprinps,  the  latter  yieldinp  annually  upwards  of 
40' )U  tons.  Near  these  8i)rinps  i.s  the  Ate.shapa,  or  ” Field 
oj  Fire,"  nearly  half  a S(iuare  mile  in  extent,  and  from 
which  inflammable  pas  is  continually  escapinp.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  held  in  the  hiphe.st  veneration  by  theGuebers 
of  I'arsees.and  frequented  by  thousands  of  pilprims.  They 
h-ave  still  several  temples  here,  and  many  of  them  .spend 
their  days  in  worshljj.  and  in  penitenti.'il  exerci.ses  so  se- 
vere as  often  to  cost  them  their  lives.  The  khanate  of  llakoo 
w as  formerly  attached  to  I’er.sia.  but  wrested  from  it  by  Hus- 
sia  about  172;3;  restored  in  1735.  but  retaken  in  1801  by  the 
Russians,  to  whom  it  now  belonp.s. 

RAKOO.  BAKU,  bd-koo'.  or  BAKOVA,  bd-ko'vd.  a town 
of  Moldavia,  on  the  Bistritz,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Yassy.  It 
was  formerly  important,  but  is  now  nearly  in  ruins. 

BAKOU  or  BAKU.  See  B.vKOo. 

BALA,  bdtld.  a township  and  market-town  of  Wale.s.  co. 
of  Merioneth,  near  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  of  .same  name. 
Assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  here  and  at  Dolgelly 
alternately. 

BAb.\B.A.C.  bd-ld-bdK^  an  i.sland  of  the  Malay  Archipe- 
lapo.  Philip(iines.  30  miles  S.  of  Palawan.  Lat.  7°  59'  N.,  Ion. 
lU'^S'  K.  The  Balabac  Passage,  between  it  and  Banguey 
Island,  is  35  miles  across. 

BAb.\-BA(iIl.  bd'ld-bacj',  a fortified  town  of  Afghanistan, 
and  the  most  important  mart  in  the  >'alley  of  .lelal.abad, 
from  which  town  it  is  13  miles  Mk  It  is  famous  for  its  fruits. 
Near  it  are  numerous  or  mounds,  supposed  to  be  of 

Boodhic  origin. 

BALAHALAG.AN.  See  P.vternosters.  Little, 

BALACIIEF  or  BALACIIUV.  See  Bal.vshev. 

BALACIINA.  See  Bai,.\kh\a. 

BALAG  A.N'SK,  bd'ld-gdnskL  a town  of  Siberia,  on  the  An- 
gara. 110  miles  x\.\V.  of  Irkootsk.  Pop.  372. 

BA17A-G1L\UTS'.  an  extensive  district  in  the  S.of  India, 
so  called  from  its  being  situated  ■■  above  the  Ghauts.”  It 
forms  a part  of  the  presidency  of  Madras. 

BAL.VGUER.  bd-ld-gai.i'.  (anc.  Brignhiti,)  a fortified  town 
of  Spain,  16  miles  N.K.  of  Lerida,  on  the  Segre.  It  is  walled, 
and  has  several  s()uares,  a college,  hospital,  and  a ca.stle  of 
considerable  strength.  l*np.  4642. 

BAL.AGUilKKS.  bd'U'g!^*’!^  town  and  commune  of  France, 
department  of  Ariege.  Pop.  of  commune.  1289. 

B.\LAK1IN  A.  bd-litKhid.  a town  of  Russia,  government  of. 
and  about  20  miles  .N.IV.  of  Nizhnee  Novgorod,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Go.sola.  (Usola.) 
It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  wooden  towers  and  walls, 
which  were  destroyed  by  fire;  but  it  still  has  a rampart 
of  earth,  with  a deep  fos.se.  It  contains  15  churches  and 
a convent,  and  has  a considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  grain. 
Pop.  3590. 

BALAKLAVA  or  BALACLAVA,  bd-ld-kld/vd.  a town  of 
Russia,  on  the  Black  Sea.  government  of  Taurida.  38  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Simferopol;  lat.  44°  29'  N..  Ion.  33°  34' 40''  E. 
It  has  a pood  (but  little  frequented)  port,  completely  shel- 
tered by  lofty  hills.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town, 
perched  upon  heights,  is  very  picturesi^ue.  It  has  a fortress, 
placed  immediately  above  the  harbor,  on  an  almost  inac- 
cessible* rock.  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greek.s.  Balaklava 
is  the  poi-t  of  the  LfBxtrignnians,  at  which  Ulysses  is  said 
to  have  touched;  and  the  description  of  the  bay  given  by 
Homer  is  so  graphic  and  correct,  that  Dnbois  de  .Slonpereux 
s.ays.  {''■Voguge  autmir  du  Cl/aca.s’e,”)  did  he  wish  to  give  a 
description  of  it  he  could  not  do  better  than  borrow  that 
of  the  old  poet.  Under  the  domination  of  the  Genoese 
it  was  called  Cembalo,  a modification  of  the  ancient  appella- 
tion (Sginhalrm)  given  it  by  Arrian.  In  the  environs  is 
a wooden  Greek  convent,  built,  it  is  believed,  on  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  ancient  temple  of  Diana  Taurica.  A num- 
ber of  churches  and  mosques  in  ruins  attest  the  ancient 
magnificence  of  the  town.  Pop.  about  2UU0. 

BALA  (baUa)  LAKE,  or  PEM'BLEMEKE.  the  large.st  lake 
in  N.  Wales,  co.  of  Merioneth.  Length  about  4 miles, 
breadth  1 mile.  It  belongs  to  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  who  has  a 
fishing-seat  on  its  banks.  The  river  Dee  issues  from  this 
lake;  at  the  head  of  which  are  remains  of  a Roman  sta- 
tion. 

BAL.YMB.ANGAN,  bi-ldm-bing-gW,  an  island  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  N.  extremity  of  Borneo.  Lat.  7° 
19'  N..  Ion.  116°  59'  E.  A settlement  formed  here  by  the 
Eact  India  Company,  in  1774,  was  destroyed  by  the  Soo- 
loo.s,  and  another  planted  in  1803  was  afterwards  aban- 
doned. 

B.\LAN,  bd'l6N<  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ar- 
dennes. li  miles  S.E.  of  Sedan,  w'lth  cloth  manufactures  and 
extensive  iron-works.  Pop.  of  commune,  1068, 

BALANGA.  bd-Ung'gd.  a town  of  Luzon,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Bataan,  on  the  W,  aide  of  Bay  of  Manila.  It  is 
esteemed  healthy,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  alcalde. 

BAIARUC-LES-BAINS,  bd'U'rUkMd-bdNG,  a village  of 
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France,  department  of  Ilerault,  with  hot  sulphur  rpring> 
(temperature.  126°  Fah.)  and  Laths.  Resident  pup.  of  com- 
mune. in  1852,  595. 

BALASFALVA,  I d'ldshTOI'vOh',  a town  of  Transj  Ivania 
at  the  union  of  the  Great  and  Little  Kukel  Rivers.  IS  m>te 
N.E.  of  Karlsburg.  It  is  the  residence  of  a Greek  bishop, 
and  has  one  Lutheran  and  several  V.  allachian  churches. 

BALASIIEV  or  BALACIIEF.  ba-ia-shi^H,  a town  of  Bus 
sia,  government,  and  125  miles  IV.  of  Saratov, on  the  Khoper  • 
Pop.  20i  0. 

BALASORE.  bSl'a-sor',  a maritime  district  of  British  In- 
dia. presidency  of  Bengal,  having  E.  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
landward  the  di.stricts  of  Midnapoor  and  Cuttack.  Area 
1890  s(|uare  miles.  Estimated  pop.  500,000.  Rice  and  salt 
are  the  chief  articles  of  produce. 

BALASORE,  or  VALESWAKA,  vd-les-wd'rd,  a large  town 
and  capital  of  the  above  district,  on  the  Boorabullung,  8 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  123  miles  S.W.  of  Cali  utta.  Pop, 
11.500,  It  was  tormerly  of  some  con.sequence.  and  has  dry 
and  repairing  docks;  but  is  now  only  frequented  by  Mal- 
dive  and  coasting  ve.ssels. 

BALASSA-GYAHMATII.  ItOh'lOshtshCh'-dydR'mOt/.  a town 
of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Neograd,  near  the  Eipel.  a 
tributary  of  the  Danube.  4(1  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  4680 

BALATON  Y,  b^'ldL'tofi'. or  BALATON  LAKE.  (Ger. 

pbit/ten-.'i^L  anc.iV/so.)  the  largest  lake  in  Ilung.ary. 
55  miles  S.W.  of  Pesth.  Length  from  S.M  . to  N.F,..  al  out 
48  miles;  greatest  breadth  about  10  miles.  Estimated  area. 
420  S()uare  mile.s.  Greatest  depth  39  feet,  but  at  its  N.  and 
broadest  end  it  is  shallow.  Its  waters  are  slightly  salt. 
This  gi-eat  lake,  or  submerged  marsh,  receives  upwards  of 
30  streams,  the  large.st  of  which  is  the  Szaia:  and  its  sni'- 
plus  waters  are  carried  to  the  Danube  by  the  Sio  and  Sarviz 
It  i.s  rich  in  fish,  and  its  borders  ai  e marshy. 

BALAYAN,  bd-l^-yliR.  a bay  in  the  Island  of  Luzon,  op- 
posite the  N.  end  of  Mindoro  Island,  about  9 miles  long  by 
6 broad.  A village  of  .same  name  lies  a little  N.  of  the  bay. 

BALAZ15.  ba'll'z.'l/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Loire,  arrondissement  of  Roanne,  canton  of  Vitre.  Pop,  of 
commune.  1230. 

BA  LB  EC.  See  B.v.vlrec. 

BALBIRNIE.  bdl-bji4nee.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife, 
7?  miles  N.  of  Kirkaldy.  on  the  Leven. 

BALBRIG'GAN,  a maritime  town  and  chapelry  of  Ire- 
land, in  Leinster,  co.  of  Dublin,  on  the  Irish  Sea.  18j  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Dulilin.  Pop.  2959,  It  isathri\ing  commercial 
town,  and  a favorite  watering-place,  and  has  a handsome  new 
church.  Koman  Catholic  and  other  chapels,  public  baths,  a 
dispensary,  .saving’s  bank,  coast-guard  station,  and  two 
cotton-mills.  The  small  harbor  is  protected  by  a quay,  on 
which  there  i.s  a light-house  with  a fixed  light,  Lat.  53°  36’ 
45''  N.,  Ion.  6°  11'  W. 

B.ALBY,  bAPbee.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York.  W 
Riding,  I5  miles  S.W.  of  Doncaster.  Here  the  first  meetings 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  took  place. 

BALCAH/BY,  a small  .seaport  of  Scotland,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Auchincairn  Bay  and  Solway  Frith,  10 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Kirkcudbright. 

BALQAS  or  BALS.A.S.  b^Psds.  (from  halm,  a “float.”')  a river 
of  Brazil,  rising  in  the  Serra  Corvados,  which  separates  Mainn- 
hao  from  Goyaz,  and  falls  into  the  Parnaiba  or  Paranahiba, 
in  lat.  7°  15'  S.,  Ion.  45°  10'  W..  after  a course  of  upwaivis 
of  200  mile.s,  for  80  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  canoes,  or 
floats,  (balsas.)  whence  the  river  is  named. 

BALCOMBE,  biH'ktim,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex 
The  London  and  Brighton  Railway  here  passes  through  a 
tunnel  of  1139^  yards  in  length. 

BALCO'NY  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Yir- 
ginia.  on  James  River.  153  miles  W.  from  Rii  hmond. 

BALD  CREEK,  a poshoflice  in  Y’ancey  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

BALD  EAGLE,  a town.ship  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
a few  miles  W.  from  Lock  Haven,  borders  on  the  W.  bianch 
of  the  Su.squehanna,  and  is  drained  by  Bald  Eagle  Ci-eek. 
Pop.  1 476. 

BALD  EAGLE,  a post-office  of  York  co..  Pennsylvania. 

B.\LD  EAGLE  CHEEK  rises  near  the  centre  of  Penn.syl- 
vania.  and  empfles  it.self  into  the  W.  branch  of  the  Su.sque- 
hanna. at  Lock  Haven. 

BALD  EAGLE  MOUNTAIN,  Pennsylvania,  situated  S.E. 
from  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  extends  fiom  Huntingdon  north- 
eastward. through  the  middle  of  Centre  county,  and  through 
Clinton  into  Lycoming  county. 

BALD  EGG.  b^Fd^g,  a village  of  Switzerland,  on  a lake  of 
the  same  name,  9 miles  N.  of  Lucerne.  The  lake  is  3^  miles 
long,  1 mile  broad,  and  15‘29  feet  in  elevation. 

BALDENBUHG.  bdPden-bOCRo',  a small  town  of  W.  Pims- 
sia.  3.3  miles  N.W.of  Konitz.  Pop.  1200. 

BALDERAS,  bdl-d.Vrd.s,  a town  of  Spain,  30  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Leon.  Pop.  43.20.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather  and  hats. 

BALDER.N,  bdPdern,  a small  town  of  Wtirtemberg,  9 miles 
S.E.  of  Elwangen.  Pop.  594. 

BALDERNOCK,  bdl'dfr-nock,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Stirling. 

BAl/DERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Notts. 
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BA  LI)  [lEAD,  several  promoutories,  capes,  or  headlands 
»n  various  parts  it  the  world. 

BALI)  Hr, AD,  a cape  of  Australia,  on  the  S.W.  coast, 
forniin»:  the  iS.W.  entrance  into  King  George’s  Sound;  lat. 
(of  S.  point)  35°  7'  S.,  Ion.  118°  1'  E. 

B.\LD  HEAD,  a headland  of  the  United  States,  in  Maine; 
lat.  43°  13'  N.,  Ion.  70°  34' 30"  VV. 

B.\LD  HEAD,  a headland  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Smith’s 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  JSorth  Carolina;  lat.  33°  51'  JS'.,  Ion. 
18°  W. 

BALD  HILL,  a post-office  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mas.sachusetts. 

BALD  HILL,  a post-office  of  Muscogee  co.,  Georgia. 

BAJ.DISSEKO,  bdl-dis-sA/ro,  a village  of  Piedmont,  pro- 
vince of  Ivreti,  with  an  ancient  castle  on  a hill.  Pop.  000. 

BALDlSSEltO,  a village  of  Piedmont,  province  of  Turin. 
Pop.  1720. 

BALDISSERO,  a village  of  Piedmont,  province  of  Alba. 
Pop.  2000. 

BALDISSERO  DI  ROLETTO,  bSl-dis-sA'ro  dee-ro-l^t/to,  an 
ancient  borough  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  on  a hill  near  Pine- 
rolo.  Pop.  1720. 

BALD.) IK.  See  Baltshik. 

BALD  MOUNT,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BALD  MOUNTAIN,  au  isolated  peak  of  Somerset  co., 
Maine. 

BAl.D  MOUNTAIN  RIDGE,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Somerset 
CO.,  Maine. 

BALDOCK,  bAPdock,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO,  of  Herts,  on  the  Gieat  Northern  Road,  34  miles  \V. 
N.W.  of  London.  Pop.  in  lt'51,  1020. 

BALDO,  MO.NTE,  mon'tA  bdPdo,a  mountain  of  Lombardy, 
on  the  E.  of  Lake  of  Garda.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  hori- 
zontal strata  of  marble  and  calcareous  tufa,  and  contains 
the  green  sand  called  the  sand  of  I'eroua,  and  also  beautiful 
petrifactions.  Elevation,  7100  teet. 

BALDDNE,  bdPdb-neh,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Courland.  25  miles  E.  of  Mitau,  celebrated  and  frequented 
fur  its  hot  baths. 

BALDiJN  MARSH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

BA  liDjN  TOUT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

B.ALDoYLE.  bal-doyP,  a \illageand  parish  of  Ireland,  6 
niles  N.E.  of  Dublin,  is  resorted  to  in  the  summer  months 
as  a watering  place. 

B.\LDKA.>HANE,  bdl-drd-shAne^,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ul- 
ster. counties  of  Antrim  and  Londonderry. 

1!.\1,D  SPRING,  a post-office  of  r'ranklin  co.,  Georgia, 

BAi.DW'IN,  1 AldRvin.  acounty  near  the  centre  of  Georgia; 
has  an  area  of  257  S(jUitre  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Oconee,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  l.ittle  Iviver,  and  also  drained 
by  black  Camp  and  1 ishing  creeks,  'i'he  surface  is  generally 
hilly,  excepting  the  southern  part:  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  primary  and  tertiary  formations  passes  through 
the  county  in  a N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  'ihe  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  river  is  fertile,  and  in  some  other  pai-ts  much 
worn.  A branch  of  the  Central  Railroad  passes  through  the 
county.  Milledgeville  is  the  county  .seat,  and  capital  of  the 
state.  Named  in  honorof  .Abraham  Baldwin.  United  States 
senator  from  tleorgia.  Pop.  9078;  of  whom  4149  were  ti'ee, 
ami  4929  slaves. 

BALDWIN,  a county  of  Alabama,  situated  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  state,  at  the  mouth  of  .Mobile  River,  bordering  on 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico,  has  an  area  of  about  1900 
sciuare  miles.  'I'he  .Mobile  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the 
\V.,  the  Alabama  on  the  N.W. .and  the  Perdido  on  the  E. 
The  surfac-e  is  level  and  undulating;  the  .soil  .sandy,  and 
unproductive,  I’ine  timber  is al)undant.  A railroad  is  pro- 
jected tlirough  this  county  from  Mobile  Bay  to  Girard. 
Capital.  Blakely.  Pop.  7530;  of  whom  3816  were  free,  and 
37 14  sla  ves. 

L.Al.uVV  IN,  a township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Maine,  about 
25  miles  W.N.W.  from  Portland.  'The  ISaco  River,  which 
flows  through  the  townsliip.  has  a fall  of  80  feet  in  about  00 
rods,  alfording  water-power  pi-obably  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
state.  Baldwin  contains  a newspai)er  office,  several  mills 
for  tlie  ))r(Kliiclion  of  linnbcr.  and  two  rake  mannfactories. 
A railroad  was  cliartered  in  the  aut  umn  of  1853,  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  8aco  River.  Pop.  1227. 

BALDWl.V,  a post-office  of  Chemung  co..  New  York. 

BALDWIN,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  ‘’TlO 

B.ALDWIN,  a small  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BALDWIN,  a village  of  Hinds  co.,  Mis.sissippi,  on  the  Big 
Black  River,  about  35  miles  from  .lju-kson. 

B.AI.I'WIN,  a village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri,  20  miles 
W . fron*  St.  Louis. 

BAi.DWLNSN  ILLE,  bilhPwinz-vil.  a past-village  of  Tem- 
pleton townsliip.  IN'orcester  co.,  Massachusetts,  about  55 
miles  W.N.W.  from  Boston. 

B.ALDWl.N'SVl  LliE,  a po.st-village  of  Lysander  town.ship, 
Onondaga  co..  New  York,  on  the  Seneca  River,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  <)swego  and  Syracuse  K.  R.,  12  miles  N.  by 
W.  from  Syracuse,  and  21  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Oswego.  'The 
Seneca  Itivcr  afiords  good  water-jiower.  which  is  improved 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  contains  a national  bank, 
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several  mills,  and  fiictories,  and  a flourishing  academy 
Canal-boats  are  conducted  to  the  village  through  the  Seneca 
River,  from  the  Oswego  Canal.  Pep.  about  12b0. 

BALDWIN SVILLE,  a po.st-office  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois- 

BALDWINSVILLE,  a village  of  Mississippi  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  bank  of.  the  Mississippi  River,  3 or  4 miles  above 
Wolf  Island. 

BAiiE,  a town  of  Switzerland.  See  Basel. 

BALE  or  BA'i'HLEY,  bath^lee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  cl 
Norfolk. 

BALEARIC  ISLES,  (anc.  Baleafres,)  a group  of  5 islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  between  lat.  38°  40'  and  4b°  5'  N .,  and 
Ion.  l°aud  5°  E.,  consi.sting  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica.  Form- 
entera,  and  Cabrera,  and  forming  an  administrative  province 
of  Spain.  Capital.  Palma.  United  area.  2,200  square  miles. 
Pop.  232,753.  Climate  temperate,  and  healthy;  soil  fer- 
tile. In  1840,  the  total  imports  into  these  islands,  prin- 
cipally from  France,  Algeiia.  and  the  Spanish  M est  Indies, 
amounted  to  91.440L;  the  total  exports,  mostly  to  the  same 
countries,  are  sTated  to  have  amounted  to  100,8401. 

BALERNA,,  Ld-leRtoA,  a village  of  Switzerland,  'licino,  5 
miles  N.W.  of  Como.  Pop.  702.  It  has  a palace  of  the 
bishops  of  Como,  and  celebrated  tile-works. 

BAL'FRON,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stir- 
ling. 10  miles  W.S.M  . of  Stirling. 

BALFUROSH.  lil'fur-o.sh/,  BALFROOSH,  BALFROUen  or 
BALFRUSCH.  bdl-frooshC  written  also  BALFKUSH  or  BAL- 
FURUSH  (originally  the  ‘‘mart  of  burdens,”)  a 

town  of  Persia,  province  of  Mazanderan.  on  the  Bahbul.  here 
crossed  by  a biidge  of  9 airhes.  12  miles  from  its  mouth  in 
the  Caspiati,  and  20  miles  W.  of  Sari.  Pop.  estimated  by  Fra- 
zer in  1822.  at  200,Ot)U(?);  but  it  has  since  been  devastated 
by  the  plague  and  cholera.  It  is  built  in  the  midst  of  a forest, 
is  large,  stiaggling.  and  interspersed  with  gardens.  Streets 
broad  and  straight,  but  unpa^ed;  hou.«es  mostly  of  brick; 
bazaars  and  caravanserais  numerous,  and  from  20  to  30  Mo 
hammedan  colleges.  South  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
a palace  on  an  artiticial  island,  formed  by  Shah  Ablas.  Bal- 
furosh  has  a large  general  trade,  and  communicates  with  its 
poi  t on  the  Caspian  by  a good  road  for  wheeled  vehicles. 

BA  LG  A,  bdPgA.  a village  of  Last  Prussia,  24  miles  S.  W 
of  Kdnigsberg.  oti  the  Frische-haff. 

BALGACIL  biPgdK-  a village  of  Switzerland,  11  miles  E. 
of  St.  Gall,  with  sulphur  springs  and  balhs. 

BALGONIE,  bdl-gohiee.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife, 
Here  is  an  old  castle  of  the  Leslies. 

BALtiOUNlE,  b^l-goo'uee.  Brig  of,  in  Scotland,  on  Pot 
River. 

BALI,  bailee.  BALLY,  balHee,  or  LITTLE  JAVA,  an 
island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  immediately  E.  of  Java. 
Lat.  of  the  town.  8°  42' 5"  N.:  Ion.  116°33' E.  'this  island  is  70 
miles  in  length,  by  35  miles  in  breadth.  Pop.  in  1846,  700.000. 
Two  mountain  chains  traverse  it  from  E.  to  W.  Culminat- 
ing point,  the  volcano  of  Agoeng,  which  was  in  a state  of 
activity  in  1843.  F.stimated  height,  11.326  feet.  The  island 
is  abundantly  supjjlied  with  water  from  numerous  large 
rivers  and  lakes.  Piiucipal  exports,  lice,  cotton,  coilee.  to- 
bacco, hides,  oil,  edible  bird’.s-nests.  catechu,  with  cotton 
cloths  and  yarn;  imports,  opium,  betel,  gold,  silver,  and 
ivory.  A good  deal  of  coffee  is  carried  to  Singapore  from 
the  N.  coast,  most  of  which,  however,  is  smuggled  from  the 
E.  of  Java.  The  revenues  of  the  ports  are  commonly  farmed 
by  Chinese  settlers.  Bali  is  subdivided  among  eight  petty 
states  ; of  these,  Badong  in  the  S.  is  the  chief,  'ilie  village 
system  prevails  here  as  in  Java  and  India,  and  Bali  is  the 
only  island  of  the  Archipelago  where  the  Hindoo  is  the  pre- 
dominant religion.  Principal  towns,  Badong  in  the  S.. 
Blilingin  the  N..  and  Karang-A.s.sam  on  the  E.  coa.st,  'The 
Strait  of  Bali,  between  this  island  and  Java,  is,  where  nar- 
rowest. only  3 m iles  across.  A Dutch  settlement  was  founded 
at  I’ort  Badong  in  1845. 

BALIABARDA.  See  P.ATRAS. 

BALIGROD,  b^ffe-grod', a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  18 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Sanok.  in  the  Carpathians.  In  its  vicinity 
are  numerous  salt  lakes  and  iron-mines. 

BALIKESR,  bd-lee-kes/s  r.  BALU-KISSAR,  ba-loo-kis's.ar, 
or  BALI K-SHEHR,  b^'hk'.shMPher.  a town  ot  A.sia  Miner, 
Anatolia,  in  a fertile  plain,  75  miles  S.W.  of  Brusa.  It  is 
meanly  built  of  unburned  bricks,  and  is  said  to  be  peopled 
by  2u00  Turks,  and  200  Armenian  families.  It  is  governed 
by  an  aga,  with  authority  over  40  Turkish  villages;  ha,s 
trade  in  silk  at  a large  annual  fair,  a recently  established 
manufactory  of  felt  for  military  clothing,  and  the  tomb  of 
a celebrated  Mohammedan  saint. 

BALlOUA'l'RO,  bd-le-kw^ffro,  the  N.W.  pointof  the  island 
of  Samar,  one  of  the  Philippines:  al.so.  a small  island  in  St. 
Bernardino  Passage,  between  that  point  and  the  island  ot 
Luzon.  Lat.  12°  40'  N..  Ion.  124°  10'  E. 

BA  LI  ZAC.  bd'lee'zik^,  a village  of  F’rance,  department  of 
Gironde.  Pop.  I(i38. 

BALIZE.  BELIZE,  b.a-leez'.  or  BRITISH  HONDURAS, 
(Mexican-Spanish,  bi  lee'sd.)  a British  colony  E of 

Yucatan,  in  Cential  America,  between  lat.  15°.‘)4'and  18° 

N..  and  Ion.  88°  and  90'  W.;  bounded  E,  by  the  Gulf  of  Hon- 
duras, N.E.  by  the  state  of  Yucatan,  aud  VV.  amJ  S h* 
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Guatemala.  Length  about  170  miles,  breadth  100  miles. 
Tlie  shores  are  studded  with  numerous  small  islands;  aloiifj 
the  coast  the  land  is  swampy,  interior  wooded,  and  the  .soil  of 
the  valle.V.s  fertile.  Climate  moi.st.  but  favorable  to  vegeta- 
tion. and  not  unhealthy;  watered  by  the  I5ali/.e  Kiver,  Itio 
Hondo,  and  Siboon.  Country  adapted  for  raising  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Mahogany,  cedar,  sarsaparilla, 
logwood,  fustic,  brasileto,  and  other  dyewoods  are  articles 
of  export;  wild  animals,  birds,  tish,  and  turtle  abundant. 
The  possession  of  the  colony  was  long  disputed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, but  finally  yielded  up  to  Britain  in  1783.  The  river 
Balize,  which  has  generally  a N.hl.  coarse,  is  .said  to  be  navi- 
gable for  200  miles  inlatid.  Balize  is  acorruptioti  of  Waliz, 
a name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  place  from  its  having 
been  discovered,  and  resorted  to  by  an  English  pirate 
named  Wallace. 

BALIZK  or  BELIZE,  ba-leez',  a town  of  Central  America, 
capital  of  the  colony  of  British  Honduras,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  of  its  own  name,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
substantial  wooden  bridge.  Lat.  17°  20'  18"  N.,  ton.  88° 
12'  W.  It  consists  of  a long  street,  running  parallel  to 
the  sea-shore,  from  which  three  or  four  smaller  streets 
diverge.  The  hou.ses  are  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  and 
are  raised  8 or  10  feet  from  the  ground  on  pillars  of  mahogar 
ny;  they  are  well  built,  spacious,  and  convenient.  The 
town  seems  almost  entii  ely  inhabited  by  black.s — the  streets, 
stores,  and  market-places  being  thronged  with  them.  T'key 
are  described  by  Mr.  Stephens  as  a tine-looking  race,  tall, 
straight,  and  athletic,  and  well  dressed — the  men  in  white 
cotton  shirts  and  trousers,  with  straw  hats;  the  women  in 
white  frocks  and  short  sleeves,  and  broad  red  borders,  and 
adorned  with  large  ear-i-ings  and  Tiecklaces.  During  the 
three  dry  months  of  the  year,  April.  -May,  and  dune,  fresh 
water  is  extremely  scarce  here,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  .settlement,  there  beitig  no  rivulets,  and  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  being  brackish  fur  several  miles  upward. 

An  iron  market-house  has  recently  been  erected  in  the 
town,  for  which  4000/.  was  voted.  A savings  l)ank  has  been 
established  under  the  guarantee  of  the  local  legislature. 
There  are,  also,  a public  hospital,  a dispensary  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  an  a.sylum  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  and  a 
grammar  school.  This  school,  which  is  entirely  supported 
by  the  local  government,  has  a department  of  gil  ls  annexed ; 
the  Baptists  and  Wesleyans  have  chapels  here,  with  schools 
connected.  There  are  five  judicial  courts  in  Balize — the 
court  of  ordinary,  and  the  supreme,  grand,  summary,  and 
pi  dice  courts.  The  anchorage  iu  front  of  the  town  is  ex- 
celletit,  being  protected  from  the  heavy  swells  of  the  open 
sea  by  the  numerous  quays.  Value  of  cochineal  exported 
in  18,51,  169.140/.;  indigo,  60.550/.;  specie,  27,976/.;  other 
exports,  153,777/.:  total,  411,443/. 

B.\LIZE.  Louisiana.  See  Aorth-east  P.\ss. 

B.ILK.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Fries- 
land 8 miles  S.E.  of  Ilindeloopen.  Pop.  1227. 

BALKAN,  bdl-kSn',  (anc.  Ha^mus,)  an  important  moun- 
tain chain  of  Europeitn  Turkey,  extending  from  the  plain 
of  Sophia,  Ion.  23°  E.,  to  Cape  Emineh  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  forming  a series  of  peaks  of  little  elevation,  the  highest  of 
which  are  covered  with  grass  and  fruibtrees.  Few  of  the 
pe;iks  are  distinguished  by  local  names,  and  these  are  ge- 
nerally derived  from  the  nearest  towns.  The  name  Kodja 
Balkan  is  limited  to  the  portion  of  the  ancient  Hmnus,  west 
of  the  Balkan  of  Shipka.  The  western  part  of  the  Great 
Balkan  runs S. S.E. and  N.N.W..  and  separates  Bulgaria  from 
Upper  Moesia  on  the  N.,  while  on  the  S.  it  serves  to  connect 
the  Haemus  with  Mt.  Bhodope.  The  chain  in  general  is 
49d0  feet  in  elevation,  N.W.  of  Kalofer  it  rises  to  5325  feet. 
It  slopes  abruptly  S.  to  the  alluvial  plain  of  Tatar-Bazardjik 
and  Philippopolis,  but  terminates  more  gently  on  the  N.  by 
means  of  the  crests  of  the  Balkan  of  Etropol.  Its  waters 
finw  chietly  in  transverse  valleys.  Snow  lies  on  the  higher 
summits  till  the  month  of  .June,  but  entirely  disappears  in 
July.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Balkan  consists  of  a .series 
of  minor  chains  decreasing  in  elevation  as  they  approach 
the  plains  of  the  Danube  on  the  N.  and  the  Black  Sea  on 
the  E.  The  Emineh  Dagh  is  2660  feet  in  elevation.  The 
Balkan  is  connected  with  the  mountains  of  >liddle  Europe 
by  the  ranges  of  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and  the  Dinaric 
Alps  on  the  W.,  and  the  mountains  ofGreece  on  the  S.  The 
deep  and  narrow  gorges  afford  paths  ditticult  for  beasts 
of  burden  ; and  the  range  is  traversed  by  only  one  great 
route,  that  of  the  gate  of  Trajan,  by  which  the  communi- 
cation is  kept  up  between  Vienna  and  Constantinople. 

BALKASH.  bd’.'kash'.  or  TENGHEEZ.  (TENGHIZ.)  ten'- 
gtv•z^  an  extensive  lake  of  Central  Asia,  on  the  borders 
of  Chinese  Toorkistan  and  the  Russian  government  of 
Tomsk,  between  lat.  44° and  47°  N..  and  Ion.  77°  and  81°  E. 
It  is  situated  near  the  Jiorth  edge  of  the  great  central  basin 
of  the  continental  streams,  and  receives  the  wahu’s  of  the 
Eelee,  (Hi,)  and  .several  smaller  streams,  but  has  no  outlet. 
Length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  150  miles;  greatest  breadth  75 
miles.  At  its  northern  extremity  is  a wide  leedy  marsh. 

BALKEE,  bdPkee',  a village,  (once  a town  of  importance,) 
in  India,  Deccan,  Nizam’s  dominion,  22  miles  N.W.  of 
Boeder. 
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BALKII,  biilk,  a province  of  Central  Asia,  the  ancient 
kingd(  m of  Rarfria,  now  subordinate  to  the  Khanat  of 
Bokhara,  extending  bi-tween  lat.  35°  and  37°  N.,  aiid  Ion, 
64°  and  69°  E.,  having  on  the  N.  the  Oxus.  on  the  K 
Buduklishan,an  on  the  S.  the  Hindoo  Koosh  Mount.-'ins. 
and  W.  the  desert.  Length  about  25U  miles;  breadth  121* 
miles. 

BA  LKII,  (anc.  Zariasfpa  and  /?oc7ra.)  the  capital  city  of  the 
above,  is  situated  on  the  right  baiiKof  the  Adii'siah  or  Balkb 
River,  Ul5  miles  W.of  Kboond  'oz.  Pop.  20<H).  ('!)  The  modern 
town,  enclosed  by  a mud  wall,  and  having  a citadel,  oc- 
cupies but  a fraction  of  the  surface  embraced  by  the  ancient 
city;  the  remains  of  which  cover  a space  20  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  comprise  18  a(}ueducts,  besides  buildings  oj 
various  ages,  all  in  utter  luin.  Numerous  canals  ini 
gate  the  vicinity,  which  is  famous  for  its  fruit  and  corn. 

BALKHAN  (b^l'Kiin/.)  BAY.  an  inlet  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
between  lat.  39°  and  40°  N..  and  Ion.  53°  and  54°  !■>. 

BALL  A.  baPld,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo,  8 miles 
S.E.  of  Castlebar,  frequently  alluded  to  by  ancient  chioni- 
clers.  but  now  having  only  600  inhabitants,  with  a round 
tower,  and  ruins  of  a church. 

B.\LLAGII ADERIN,  balTa-na-dA'rin.  a town  of  Ireland, 
co.  of  Mayo,  near  the  Lung,  a tributary  of  the  .'■hannon,  30 
miles  E. N.E.  of  Castlebar.  Pop.  1342.  It  has  a small  infan- 
try barrack. 

BALLAGHMORE,  b^Pl^h-more/.  a village  of  Ireland, 
Queetis  co.,  near  Roscrea,  with  the  ruined  abbey  of  Mo- 
naincha. 

BALLAIIULISIl,  ba-lS-hoo/lish.  or  BALLACHULISII, 
bd-la-Kor/lish.  a r/it/xid  sacra  par  ish  of  Scotland,  counties  of 
Inverness  and  Argyle.  in  each  of  w Inch  it  has  a chiii'ch.  on 
Lochs  Leven  and  Linnhe.  II5  niiles  S.S.W.  of  Fort  W illiam. 
Pop.  1255.  A large  slate  (juarry  has  been  wrought  here 
since  1760.  The  annual  pi-oduce,  some  years  siiice.  was 
from  five  to  seven  millions  of  roofing  slates,  w eighing  about 
10.600  tons. 

BALL. A.N,  bdlTfiNo/.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Indre-et-Loire,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Tours.  Pop.  of  commune. 
1192. 

BALLANTRAE,  bdl'ldn-trA/.  a maritime  parish  and  vil- 
l.age  of  Scotland,  28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ayr.  It  communicates 
with  Glasgow  by  steam,  thr  ice  a week. 

BALM. ARD.  a county  in  the  western  part  of  Kentucky,  bor- 
dering on  Missouri  and  Illinois,  from  whir  h it  is  .separated 
by  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  traversed  by  Mayfield’s  Creek. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  w ell  timbered ; the  soil  of 
the  S.  part  is  fertile,  and  of  the  N.  part  poor.  The  county  was 
formed  out  of  parts  of  McCi'acken  and  Hickman  counties  i.i 
1842.  and  was  ttamed  in  honor  of  Capt.  Bland  Ballard,  an 
officer  in  the  war  of  1812.  Capital,  Blaudville.  Pop.  8692' 
of  whom  6974  were  free. 

BALLARD’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Chowan  co..  North 
Carolina. 

BAL/LARDSVILLE,  a po.st-village  in  the  N.part  of  Boone 
co.,  Vir-ginia,  about  250  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Richmond. 

BAL/LARDSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Oldham  co..  Ken- 
tucky, about  30  miles  E,  by  N.  from  Louisville,  has  one 
church  and  two  stores. 

BAL/LARD  VALE,  a post-office  of  Essex  co.,  Massachu- 
setts. 

DALLAS,  bdlTds/,  a town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  Nile 
about  lat.  26°  N.;  Ion.  32°  42'  E.;  celebrated  for  its  earthern 
jars,  called  from  the  name  of  the  towm,  Ballasee,  which  are 
used  all  over  Egypt  for  carrying  water.  Large  rafts,  made 
of  Ballasee  jars,  are  frequently  floated  down  the  Nile,  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  markets  of  the  metropolis. 

BALLATER,  bdlTet-er.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aber- 
deen, on  the  Dee,  37  miles  S.S.W.  of  Aberdeen.  Pop.  abou* 
3.'.0.  Its  chalybeate  springs  are  resorted  to  by  numerous 
visitors. 

BALLAUGII,  bal/la,  a parish  of  England  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

BALL  CAMP,  a post-office  of  Knox  co..  Tennes.see. 

BALLENS'IEDT,  bdlTen-stAtt',  a town  of  Germany. duchy 
of  Anhalt- Bern  burg,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Ilalberstadt.  Pop 
3800.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Anhalt- Bernburg, 
and  the  original  seat  of  the  house  of  Prussia. 

BALLENY,  (balTe-ne.)  ISLANDS,  a group  of  five  smaU 
volcanic  islands  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  Lat.  66°44'S.;  Ion. 
163°  11'  E.  Discovered  in  1839. 

B ALLERGY,  bAl'leh-rwA/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Calvados.  9 miles  S.W’.  of  Bayeux. 

BAL/LEW”S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Landry  parish,  Lou 
isiatia. 

BALL  GROUND,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  00.,  Georgia. 

BALLIBAY.  ,««e  B.vi.lyhay. 

B.\  LLl  N A,  baPe-ndL  (formerly  Ballcek,  “ the  ford  of  flags,”; 
a market-tow’n  of  Ireland,  province  of  Connaught,  co.  of 
.Mayo,  in  which  it  ranks  third  for  extent,  population,  and 
trade,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mcy,  18  miles  N.N.E  of 
Castlebar.  Pop.  5313,  exclusive  of  Ardnaree.  which  has  a 
population  of  1206.  It  has  several  good  stiwts,  a parish 
church,  a Roman  Catholic  church.  Baptist  and  Methodist 
chapels,  a large  union  work-house,  sessions-honse.  lever  Iios 
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pltal,  dispensary,  many  public  schools,  barracks,  and  two 
bridjiies  .across  the  Moy;  with  breweiies,  flourmills,  manu- 
factories of  snuff  and  coarse  linen,  a trade  in  cured  provi- 
sions, fish.  Ac.,  and  several  branch  banks.  Its  salmon 
fishery  ranks  next  in  iHiportance  to  that  of  the  ilann. 
General  sessions  in  .Inly. 

BAb'bl.N' A13.)Y'.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

BAb'LINACAKtRIG,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of 
Carlow. 

B ALLIN ACARRIO,  a hamlet  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  8 
miles  W.  of  Bandon,  with  ruins  of  a castle  of  the  .sixteenth 
century. 

BALLINACOURTY,  b3l-lin-a-kflr'tee,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
CO.  of  Galway,  at  the  head  of  Galway  Bay.  several  islands  in 
which  it  comprises,  with  a village  3^  miles  S.  of  Oranmore. 

B.\LLIN  ACOURTY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of 
Keiry. 

B.\L'LINAIIAG^LISII,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Connaught, 
CO.  of  .Mayo. 

BALLINAIIAGLISII,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co. 
of  Kerry. 

B.\L'LINAIIINCIIl  a barony,  parish,  demesne,  lake, 
river,  seat,  and  ruined  castle  of  Ireland,  province  of  Con- 
naught. district  of  Connemara.  The  seat  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  district  (Martin)  is  37  miles  \Y.N.W.  of  Galway.  The 
barony  comprises  the  mountain  group  of  Binabola  or  the 
“ Twelve  i’ins.”  and  the  .seaport  of  Clifden.  Bop.  32.4(15. 

B.ALLIN AIIINCIl,  a STuall  town  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co. 
of  Down.  10  miles  R.  of  Dromore.  Bop.  911.  In  .June.  1698, 
a Igittle  was  fought  here  between  the  Irish  insurgents  and 
the  reval  troops. 

B.\L'LIN  AKILL^  a town  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  Queen’s 
CO..  11  miles  8.  of  .Maryboro’.  Bop.  1540,  partly  employed  in 
woollen  weaving.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  old  castle. 

B.\LLI.N  AKILL  is  also  the  name  of  several  other  parishes 
of  Ireland. 

B.lL'LIN.\MORiy,  a village  of  Ireland,  Connaugtit,  co. 
of  Leitrim.  13  miles  N.K.  of  Carrick.  Bop.  246. 

B.\L'LI  NA.M  UCK',  a village  of  Ireland.  Leinster,  11  miles 
N.N.R.  of  Longford.  Here  the  French  troops  under  Gener.ai 
Humbert  surrendered  to  the  English  forces,  September  8, 
179S. 

B.\L'LINASCREEN/,  a parish  of  Ireland.,  co.  of  London- 
derry. 

B.\L'LINASKEI/LIGS  (or  BAL'LINSKEL'LIGS)  BAY, 
Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry;  entrance  between  Hog 
Head  on  the  E.,  and  Bolus  Head  on  the  W.  Breadth,  5 
miles. 

B.ILLINASLOE,  bal'lin-a-slo',  a town  of  Ireland,  Con- 
naught. counties  of  Galway  and  Roscommon,  on  the  Suck, 
an  atHuent  of  the  Shannon,  22  miles  S.  of  Roscommon. 
Bop.  6,210.  The  Suck  divides  it  into  two  portions,  con- 
nected. acro.ss  an  island,  by  a causeway  and  two  bridges. 
The  town  is  neatly  built,  and  has  a curious  church,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Methodist  chapels,  several  public  schools,  the 
district  lunatic  asylum  for  the  province,  a court-house  and 
bridewell,  market-house,  union  work-house,  and  savings 
bank:  with  tiour-mills,  tan-yards,  breweries,  coach-building 
and  hat  manufactories.  Here  the  largest  fair  in  Ireland  for 
the  sale  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  held,  from  the  5th  to  the  9th 
of  October  annually.  About  12.U01)  head  of  black  cattle, 
and  90  (lOO  sheep,  are  annually  brought  to  this  fair.  Bal- 
linasloe  is  the  station  for  the  Gal  wav  militia  staff. 

BAL'LINCAL'LA  or  BAL'LINCII  )'L.A,  a parish  of  Ire- 
land. Connaught,  cos.  of  Galway  and  Mayo. 

BA  L'Ll  NCOI/LIG.  a town  of  Ireland,  province  of  Mun- 
ster. co.  of  Cork,  on  the  Lee.  5 miles  \Y.  of  Cork.  Bop.  1246. 
It  has  a large  artillery  barrack,  and  extensive  gunpowder 
Diills.  and  near  it  is  a dismantled  castle  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III. 

BAL'LINCUSLANE'  or  BALLYCUSLANE,  a parish  of 
Ireland.  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry. 

BA  L'LlNDERtRY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Antrim. 

B.\  LLINDERRY,  a parish  of  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  ofTyrone. 

BALLINDERRY.  a village  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of 
Wicklow.  2 miles  N.W.  of  Rathdrum. 

B.\L'LINI)GGN^  a parish  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  of 
Galway. 

BALM.lNGADtDY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of 
Limerick. 

BAL'LINGAR'RY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  and  17  miles 
S.W.  of  Limerick.  Here  are  ruins  of  ancient  religious 
houses. 

B.\I/LING-\R'RY,  a village  and  pari.sh  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Tipperary.  20  miles  N.E.  of  Clonmel.  Bop.  of  town,  64.3,  em- 
ployed in  the  Slievedargy  coal-mines.  'I’wo  other  parishes 
of  this  name  are  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary. 

B.MitLINGDON  or  BRUN'BON,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Essex. 

B.^LG.INGHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

B.\L'LINGRAY'.  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

BAL'LINLAND'ERS,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Muuster,  co.  of 
Limeriik. 

B.AL'LINOEl  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 
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BAL'LINROBE',  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  Connaught, 
CO.  of  Mayo,  on  the  Robe.  3 miles  from  its  entrance  intc 
Lake  JIask.  and  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Castlebar.  Pop.  of  town, 
2678.  It  is  well  built,  has  a small  parish  church,  a large 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a Baptist  meeting-house,  .several 
schools,  a union  work-house,  and  bridewell,  formerly  a 
military  station.  General  sessions  in  .lune  and  December 

B.\L'LINTEM'BLE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of 
Cavan.  Also  the  name  of  5 other  parishes. 

BAL'LINTOB^BER,  a parish  of  Ireland,  12  miles  N.W.  of 
Roscommon,  with  the  ruins  of  a fine  castle.  This  is  also 
the  name  of  2 baronies  iu  the  same  county,  and  of  a parish 
in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

BAL'LI.M’O/GHER,  a township  of  Ireland,  province  of 
Connaught.  7 miles  S.E.  of  Sligo.  Bop.  234. 

BAL'LI.NTOYl  a maritime  village  and  pari.sh  of  Ireland, 
CO.  of  Antrim.  4 miles  N.  of  Bally  castle.  Bop.  4816. 

BALL  MUUNTAI.N'.  a post-office  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan. 

B.ALLON,  bdl'l6N«^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Orne,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Le  Mans.  Bop.  21-9.  It  has  manufiictures  of  linens.  In 
ancient  times.  Ballon  was  one  of  the  chief  fortres.ses  of  the 
province  of  Maine.  It  was  taken  by  the  Engli.sh  in  1417. 

BALLON  D’ALSACE,  bdriANct  ddl'sdsst,  one  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  of  the  Yosges  chain  in  France,  at  the  junction 
of  the  departments  of  Haute-Saone,  A'osges,  and  Haut- 
Rhin,  4688  feet  in  elevation. 

BALLON  DE GU EBWI LLER, bdmNr./  deh gh&b'veel'bxiR/. 
a mountiiin  of  the  Vosges  chain,  department  of  Haut-Rhin, 
canton  of  Guebwiller,  is  4360  feet  in  height. 

BALLOTS,  bdrio',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Mayenne,  arrondissement  of  Chateau-Gontier.  Bop.  1395. 

BALL  BLAY.  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Tenne.ssee. 

B.\LL’S  BOND,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut. 

BALLS'TON,  a po.st-township  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York, 
25  miles  N.  from  Albany,  is  inter.sected  by  the  Schenectady 
and  Saratoga  Railroad.  Bop.  2231. 

B.ALLSTON  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Saratoga  co..  New 
York.  25  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

BALLSTON  SBA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Saratoga  co , 
New  York,  on  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  3(i 
miles  N.  of  Albany,  and  7 miles  S.W.  of  Saratoga  Springs. 
The  mineral  springs  at  this  place  have  considerable  cele- 
brity. The  village  contains  a court-house,  .several  churche.s, 
a bank,  and  1 newspaper  office.  Boj).  in  1864,  about  2500. 
The  last  [lart  of  the  name  is  derived  from  Spa,  a celebrated 
watering-place  in  Belgium.  See  Sp.V. 

BALLSH'OWN,  a post-office  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana. 

BALLS'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Bowhattan  co.,  Virginia. 

BALLS^VILLE.  a village  and  town.<hip  of  .'^andusky  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Sandusky  River,  Ij  miles  above  Fremont. 
The  falls  of  the  river  afford  valuable  water-power,  which  is 
employed  in  1 cotton  factory,  1 woollen  factory,  and  several 
mills.  Bop.  2188. 

BALI/VI  LLE.  a village  of  Orange  co..  New  York,  23  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Newburg. 

BALLY,  bal'lee.  (i.e. a “town,”)  a prefix  to  about  120 
parishes  iu  Irelatid. 

BALM..Y,  a town  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Lombok,  in  lat.  8°  40'  S.,  Ion.  116° 
30'  E. 

BALLY.  See  B.\li. 

BAL'LYB.W',  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  8 
miles  S.S.E.  of  llonaghan,  on  the  road  from  Dublin.  It  is 
thriving,  and  has  a public  library  of  about  1000  volumes, 
and  an  active  linen  trade.  Bop.  of  the  town,  17C8. 

BAL'LYB  iH’EY.  a town  of  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  of  Done- 
gal. on  the  Finn.  14  miles  W.S.IV.  of  Lifford.  Bop.  782.  It 
has  a union  work-house,  and  is  the  principal  depot  for  the 
retail  supply  of  the  neighboring  mountain  district. 

BAL'LYBkY'.  a parish  of  Ireland.  Leinster,  King’s  co. 

BAL'LYBUN'MGN,  a township  of  Ireland.  Munster,  co. 
of  Kerry,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon.  17  miles  N.  of  Tra- 
lee. Bop.  274.  It  is  re.sorted  to  for  sea-bathing;  and  near 
it  are  some  mai  itime  caves,  one  with  a vault  from  70  to  80 
feet  in  height. 

BA  L'LYBUR'LEY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  King’s 
CO.,  on  the  Grand  Canal. 

BAL'LYCAL'LEN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of 
Kilkenny. 

BAL'LYCASrrLE,  a seaport  town  of  Ireland,  province  of 
Ulster.  CO.  of  Antrim,  at  its  N.  extremity,  in  a bay  opposite 
Rathlin  Island,  and  5 miles  S.W.  of  Fairhead.  Bop.  1397. 
It  is  picturesque  and  well-built;  but  its  harbor,  after 
150  00;)/.  have  been  expended  iu  the  erection  of  a pier,  is 
filled  with  sand. 

B.\LLYCASTLE,  a maritime  village  ol  Ireland.  Con- 
naught. CO.  of  Mayo.  Bop.  798.  It  is  a coast-guard  station, 
and  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 

B.\L'LYCL.4RE/,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of 
Antrim.  11  miles  N.  of  Belfast.  Bop.  847. 

B.\L'LYCG.\'.\ELL.  a town  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co 
and  9 miles  N.W.  of  Sligo.  Bop.  553. 

BALLYCONNELL,  a town  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  If 
miles  N.W.  of  Cavan.  Bop.  387 
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BAL'LYCOTrrON,  a bay  and  village  of  Ireland,  Munster, 
CO.  and  20  miles  S.E.  of  Cork.  Pop.  of  village,  449. 

BAL'LYDUFF',a  post-village  in  Manvers  township,  co.  of 
Durham,  Canada  West,  55  miles  N.F.  of  Toronto.  Pop. 
about  100. 

BAL'LYEASn’ON,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Uhster,  co.  of  An- 
trim. with  a village  Ij  miles  N.  of  Ballyclare.  Pop.  265. 

b,\L'LYFEK/uiS  POINT,  a headland  in  Ireland,  on  the 
F.  coast  of  CO.  Down.  Lat.  54°  39'  N . ; Ion.  5°  34'  W. 

BAh'LYFIN^,  a chapelry  of  Ireland,  and  a seat  of  the  Pole 
family,  4 miles  N.  of  Maryborough. 

BAL'LYG.\ W'LEY,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Ty- 
rone. 3^  miles  N.N.W.  of  Aughnacloy.  It  manufactures 
linen  and  gloves  to  a considerable  extent.  Pop.  881. 

BAL'LYIIAISEA  a market-town  of  Ireland,  province  of 
Ulster  CO.,  and  4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Cavan.  Pup.  704. 

BAL'LYll.SIGII,  bal'le-hA',  or  BALLYllElGUE.  a parish 
and  township  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry,  on  Hally- 
heigh  Hay,  an  inlet  of  'Tralee  Hay,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Tralee. 
Pop.  4795. 

BAL'LY.TAMESDUFFt,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  co.,  and  11  miles  S.E.  of  Cavan.  Pop.  1871. 

HAL'LY'KEAN/,  a parish  of  Ireland.  King’s  co. 

B.YL'LYLONG'FORD,  a town  and  harbor  of  Ireland,  in 
Jlunster,  co.  of  Kerry,  5 miles  W.S.W.  of  'Tarbert,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Shannon.  Pop.  1143.  'The  harbor  has  16 
feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of 
Lislaghtin  Abbey. 

H.YLLYLOUGIILOE,  bdl'le-loH-lo^  a parish  of  Ireland, 
Leinster,  co.  of  Westmeath. 

HAL'LY.MACEL'LIGO'T'T,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster, 
co.  of  Kerry. 

B.'VL'LYMAGION,  a markeUtown  of  Ireland,  Leinster, 
co.  of  Longford,  on  the  Inuy,  11  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Longford. 
Pop.  1229.  It  consists  mostly  of  a single  street,  with  a 
church,  a large  Homan  Catholic  chapel,  sessions  and  mar- 
ket houses,  and  a handsome  bridge  of  5 arches. 

HAL'LYMASCAN'^LON,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co. 
of  Louth. 

HAL'LYME'NA,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co. 
of  Antrim,  on  the  Braid,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  21 
miles  N.W.  of  Carrickfergus.  Pop.  with  Harry ville.  5549. 
It  is  well  built  and  thriving,  and  has  a good  market-house, 
a parish  church,  various  chapels,  the  diocesan  school  of 
Connor,  other  large  public  schools,  a bridewell,  and  a union 
work-house.  It  exports  linens  and  potatoes,  and  has  nu- 
merous bleaching-grounds,  a cotton  spinning  mill,  a distil- 
lery, and  several  branch  banks.  General  sessions  in  Ja- 
nuaiy  and  .June,  alternately  with  Hallymoney. 

HAL'LY.MOCN'EY',  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster, 
CO.  of  Antrim.  17  miles  N.W.  of  Ballymena.  Pop.  of  town, 
2490.  It  is  irregularly  built  on  an  eminence,  and  has  a 
town-hall,  various  places  of  worship,  and  schools,  a bi  ide- 
well.  union  work-house,  dispensary,  and  mendicity  society. 
It  has  an  extensive  malting  trade,  and  tallow  and  other 
^•tories. 

B.YLLYMONEY,  a parish  and  township  of  Ireland,  county 
of  Cork. 

BAL'LYMORE',  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Westmeath. 
Pop.  3487. 

B.YLLYMORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wexford. 
Pop.  568. 

B.VIiLYMORE,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Armagh,  with 
market-town.  Pop.  11,520. 

BALLYMORE  EUS'TACE,  a village  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  of  Kildare,  on  the  Liffey,  19  miles  S.W.  of  Sligo. 
Pop.  2129;  of  the  village.  933. 

BAL'LYMO'Try,  a village  of  Ireland,  Ulster  co.,  and  13 
miles  S.W.  of  Sligo.  Pop.  839.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a large 
castle  built  in  1;100,  and  of  a Franciscan  monastery. 

BALLV.MY  A.ECK,  bal'e-me-Ak/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Mun- 
ster, CO.  of  Tipperary. 

B.\L'L YU^VEY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  of 
Mayo. 

BAL'LY'HAG'GET,  a town  of  Ireland,  province  of  Lein- 
ster, CO.  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  Nore,  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kil- 
kenny. Poj).  1577. 

BAL'LYSADAKEt,  a thriving  town  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land, 5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Sligo,  finely  situated  on  the  Owen- 
lieg,  at  its  mouth  in  Ballysadare  Bay,  a branch  of  Sligo 
Bay.  Pop.  of  town,  860.  'The  river  here  rolls  over  shelving 
rocks,  turning  several  corn  mills,  and  at  the  foot  of  its 
lowest  fall  is  a harbor  with  safe  anchorage.  Near  the  town 
are  the.  remains  of  an  abbey  of  the  seventh  century. 

BAL'LYS.Y.V,  a parish  of  Ireland.  Lein.ster,  co.  of  Kildare. 

BAL'LYSCUL'LION,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of 
Ant  rim. 

BAL'LYSHANVNON,  a seaport  town  of  Ireland,  Ulster, 
CO.  of  Itonegal,  in  which  it  is  the  principal  town,  though 
not  the  capital,  on  the  Erne,  at  its  mouth  in  Ballyshannon 
Bay,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Enniskillen.  Pop.  in  1841,  3513.  It 
consists  of  3 steep  and  irregular  streets  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  across  which  it  communicates  by  a bridge  of  14 
aicb.e«  with  the  wretched  suburb  of  Purt.  It  has  a church, 
2 Homan  Catholic,  a Presbyterian,  and  2 Methodist  chapels, 
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a market-house,  with  an  assembly  room,  an  artillery  bar- 
rack, and  union  work-house,  and  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  the  Earls  of  'Tyrconnell.  BallyshaJinon  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  county  militia,  and  the  place  where  the  only 
newspaper  of  the  county  is  published. 

BALLYSHANNON,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  ot  Kildare 

BAL'LY’^'TOREl  a town  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  and  11 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Kildare.  Pop.  441.  llere  Edmund  Burke 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education. 

BAL'LYVOURlX  EY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  with 
a village  Ig  miles  \\l  of  Macroom. 

BAL'LYWAL''TER,  a parish  oflreland.  Ulster,  co.  of  Down 

BAL'LYWIL'LIN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of 
Londonderry. 

BALMACLELLAN,  bil'mi-klSlHan,  a parish  of  Scotland, 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

BALMAGIIIE,  bdl-ma-ghee/,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Kirkcudl  right. 

BAL.ME,  b;ilm,  a village  in  Piedmont,  division  of  Turin, 
on  the  Stura,  at  an  elevation  of  1620  feet.  I’op.  400. 

BAL.ME,  CGL  DE.  kol  deh  1 dim.  a pass  of  the  Alps,  which 
forms  the  limit  between  Savoy  and  the  Valais.  7218  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  'The  pass  is  much  frequented, 
and  has  a refuge  for  travellers. 

BALMERINO,  bdl-me-ree^no,  a parish  and  village  of  Scot- 
land. CO.  of  Fife,  on  the  'Tay,  6 miles  N.  of  Cupar.  Piip.  993 

BALMORAL,  bdl-mobdl  a castle  of  Scotland,  on  the  rivei 
Dee,  44  miles  IV.S.IV.  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  now  a royal  resi 
dence.  See  Cf.\thy. 

BALQUHIDDER,  bdl-kwid'der,  a parish  and  village  of 
Scotland  co..  and  .34  miles  W.  of  Perth.  Pop.  871 . 'Ihe  i)arisb 
is  about  20  miles  in  length  by  10  in  breadth : and  the  famous 
Rob  Roy,  who  performed  many  of  his  exploits  within  its 
limits,  lies  buried  in  its  church-yard. 

BAL'SALL.or  TEM/PLE-BAL/SALL,  a chapelry  of  Eng- 
land,  CO.  of  M'arwick,  in  Hampton-in-Arden.  Pop.  1160. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  the  chapel  of  Balsall,  built  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

B,\LtSH.\M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

BALSORA.  See  B.\ssorah. 

BALSTHAL.  bdls'tdl,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  an  I 
11  miles  N.E.  of  Soleure,  in  a valley  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Dunnern.  Pop.  1000  (Catholic.)  Near  it  is  the  cele- 
brated defile  of  Kins,  with  a village  of  the  same  name,  and 
exten.sive  iron  foundries  and  forges. 

BAL/TA,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  in  lat.  60°  45'  N., 
Ion.  0°  45'  W..  immediately  E.  of  Unst,  between  whirb 
island  and  Balta  is  a harbor  termed  Balta  Sound. 

BAL'TA.  K^Pti.  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  government 
of  Podolia.  on  the  Kodema.  an  affluent  of  the  Bug,  132  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Kamieniec.  Pop.  7500.  It  is  well  built  and  thriv- 
ing; contra.sted  with  it  is  a mi.serable  suburb  beyond  the 
river,  in  the  government  of  Kherson. 

BAL'TA B.  bil-tap./,  a large  village  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Minho.  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gporto. 

BALTIC.  I awPtik.  (Ger.  ostM,  “East  Sea;”  Fr. 

Baltiqup..  birteek^;  Sp.  and  It.  Bttllicn.  h3Pte-ko;  L.  M iUp,  BhV- 
ticuin;  anc.  Si'nus  Coda^nus,)  nn  inland  sea  of  .N.  Europe,  en- 
clo.sed  on  nearly  all  .sides by  Sweden.  Russia,  and  Prussia  and 
cotnmutiicating  with  the  Cattegat  and  the  North  Sea  by  the 
Sound  and  the  Great  and  Little  Belts.  It  extendi  from  Swine- 
miinde  in  the  S.  to'TorneS  in  the  .N..  about 900  miles,  and  from 
Carlscrona  in  the  W.  to  Memel  in  the  E..  about  1>0  miles.  Its 
area,  including  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  liiga,  occu- 
pies a space  ofabout  160.090  square  miles:  and  its  basin,  which 
receives  the  drainage  of  mure  than  a fifth  of  the  surface  of 
Europe,  is  at  least  900.000  square  miles.  Notwithstanding 
its  creat  extent,  the  Baltic  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  in- 
land .sea  or  great  lake.  No  sea  has.  in  proportion  to  its  size,  .so 
greatan  influx  offresh  water:  henceitcontainsbut  littlesalt. 
In  proportion  to  the  North  Sea.  this  is  found  to  be  as  194  to 
373.  'The  N.  part  of  the  Baltic  is  generally  called  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia;  on  the  E.  are  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  Riga, 
on  the  S.E.  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic.  and  on  the  S.IV.  the  Gulf 
of  Lubeck.  'The  depth  of  the  Baltic  on  the  W.  is  not  more 
than  15  fathoms,  and  in  general  it  is  only  from  8 to  10 
fathoms  deep : on  the  S.  it  is  nowhere  more  than  59  fathoms; 
but  towards  the  N.  it  deepens  to  100  fathoms.  'I’he  Baltic 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Motala-Elv,  the  lakes  of  Maelar, 
Onega,  and  Ladoga,  the  Dtina.  Niemen,  Vistula,  and  the 
Oder,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams.  The  great  amount 
of  .sand  and  mud  carried  dowm  by  the  rivers  has  consideis 
ably  raised  the  bottom  of  this  sea.  and  closed  the  mouths 
of  many  of  its  navigable  streams,  so  that  ships  which  for- 
merly entered  these  rivers,  must  now  be  anchored  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  their  mouths.  This,  together  with 
the  numerous  islands  and  sand-banks,  and  the  gradual 
upward  movement  of  the  bed  of  the  sea.  (at  the  rate  ot 
several  feet  in  a century,)  n .ders  navigation  on  the  Danish 
shores  of  the  Baltic  troublesome  and  dangerous.  'The  chief 
islands  of  this  sea  are  those  of  the  Dani.sh  Archipelago,  be- 
tween the  coasts  of  Jutland  and  Sweden;  the  islands  of 
RUgen,  Bornholm.  (Eland,  Gottland.  Dagbe,  and  Oesel,  the 
group  of  Gland,  and  that  of  Holmdn.  'The  Baltic  has  no 
tides,  or  rather  the  effect  of  the  tide  is  so  little  felt  as  not  L) 
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r*e  ooservable;  but  it  is  subject  to  chanp:es  of  level,  depend- 
ing on  the  winds,  retardin^r  or  acceleratinjj  the  passajje  of 
the  water  throuj^h  the  sound  and  the  belts.  Thus,  during 
a N.K.  wind,  the  S.W.  portion  of  the  sea  is  often  raised  as 
much  as  4 feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  North  Sea. 
This  has  led  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  the  Baltic  is 
always  higher  than  the  German  Ocean;  on  the  contrary, 
after  N.W.  gales  and  during  spring  tides,  the  Atlantic  rises, 
and  pouiing  a tlood  into  the  Baltic,  commits  great  havoc 
among  the  islands  of  the  Danish  Archipelago.  The  great 
amount  of  water  which  flows  into  the  Baltic,  especially 
dui  iiig  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  occasions  a gene- 
ral current  in  the  direction  of  the  ocean;  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  the  number  of  days  in  which  the  water 
flows  into  the  Cattegat.  is  in  proportion  to  tho.se  in  which 
it  follows  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  '24  to  1.  During  win- 
te-r  this  sea  is  usually  frozen  to  a greater  or  less  distance 
along  the  coasts;  and  in  severe  winters,  not  only  the  sound 
and  the  belts,  but  a great  part  of  its  surface  is  covered  with 
ice.  In  the  reign  of  King  Christopher.  (1324,1  the  Baltic  was 
frozen  so  hard,  that,  for  six  weeks,  the  people  travelled  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Germany  on  the  ice.  The  Baltic  con- 
tains abundance  of  fish,  and  a great  quantity  of  amber  is 
gathered  on  its  S.  shores.  The  most  important  ports  are 
St.  Petersburg.  Riga.  Kdnisberg,  Dantzic,  Stralsund,  Lu- 
beck.  Copenhagen.  Carl.scrona.  Stockholm.  a»id  Christiania. 

BALTIC  PORT,  or  BALTIISKOI,  bdl-te-is-koy',  a small 
seaport  of  Rus.sia,  in  E8thonia,on  the  island  of  Roag,  at  the 
influx  of  the  rivulet  Padis.  into  the  Baltic,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  3S  miles  W.  of  Revel. 

BALTANAS,  bdl-ti'uds.  or  VALTANAS,  vM'nds,  a 
town  of  Spain,  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Palencia.  Pop.  2350, 

BALT  EE  or  BALTI.  bdb’tee.  Asia.  See  Bulti. 

BAl/nC  PROVINCES  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Russian 
governments  of  Courland.  Esthonia.  Livonia,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. with  the  principality  of  Finland,  situated  on  the 
Baltic  Sea. 

BALTI  MORE,  bawPte-moreor  bawlt/e-mor,  a .seaport  town 
of  Ireland,  at  its  S.  extremity,  province  of  Munster,  county 
of  Cork,  on  a small  arm  of  the  Atlantic.  47  miles  S.W.  of 
Cork.  Lat.  51°  29'  N.,  Ion.  9°  20'  W.  Pop.  108.  It  has  a 
considerable  coast  trade.  Registered  shipping  belonging  to 
the  port  in  1847,  120  vessels,  3.r2t)  tons. 

B.\LT1.M0RE,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Maryland,  bor- 
dering on  Pennsylvania,  and  on  theChe.saj)eake  Bay,  has  an 
area  of  about  700  .square  miles.  'The  Patapsco  riyer  fVums 
its  boundarv  on  the  S.  and  \V'.,  and  it  is  intersected  by 
Gtinpowder  River.  'I’he  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified  by 
hills,  some  of  which  rise  about  800  feet  above  the  tide-water. 
The  ledge  of  primitive  rock  which  limits  the  ascent  of  the 
tide,  traverses  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  'I'he 
land  in  many  parts  is  rocky,  but  in  general  productive. 
Granite,  gneiss,  hornblende,  limestone,  and  soapstone  are 
the  principal  rocks  of  the  county,  wliich  also  contains  mines 
of  copper,  iron,  and  chrome,  and  beds  of  red  and  yellow 
ochre  and  magnesia.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Balti- 
timore  and  .'^u-quehanna.  and  the  Philad  Ipliia  and  Balti- 
more railroads  all  terminate  in  this  county,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  populous  and  important  in  the  state.  Capiial,  Tow- 
Buntown  Pop  2t56,5o3. 

B.4  LTIMORE,  a township  of  Windsor  co.,Vermont.  P 116. 

BALTIMORE,  a city,  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice  of 
Baltimore  co.,  Maryland,  is  situated  on  a small  bay  or  estu- 
ary, which  extends  about  two  miles  and  a half  inland  from 
the  N.  side  of  Patapsco  River,  about  12  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  Chesapeake  B.ay.  The  city,  by  ship  channel,  is 
about  200  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  38  miles  by  railroad 
N.E.  from  Washington,  and  98  miles  .S.W.  from  Philadelphia. 
Lat.  39°  17'  N.,  Ion.  76° 37'  W.  Baltimore  is  admirably  situ- 
ated both  for  foreign  and  internal  trade,  having  a spacious 
and  secure  hartor,  being  in  a central  position  as  regards  the 
Atlantic  portionsof  the  Union,  and  having  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  Great  West  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road to  W'heeling;  besides  being  connected  by  railway  with 
the  N.E.  and  S.IV  , it  is  united  to  various  minor  places,  viz. 
to  Harrisburg.  York,  and  Chambersburg.  in  Pennsylvania; 
to  Annapolis.  Frederick  City,  and  Cumberland,  in  Maryland, 
and  to  VVinchester,  in  Virginia,  while  the  extension  of  new 
railroads  in  every  direction  is  increasing  her  facilities  for 
trade  almost  daily. 

Gt'tu’.rdl  Aspi’ct. — Perhaps  no  city  in  the  Utiited  States  h.as 
such  a pictures(jue  site  as  Baltimore,  covering  as  it  does  a 
number  of  eminences,  which,  however  inconvenient  they 
may  be  for  the  residents,  furnish  a pleasant  variety  for  the 
stranger.  If  the  visitor  ascends  the  Washington  .Monument, 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  on  a hill,  itself  100  feet  above  tide, 
oe  has  one  of  the  finest  panoramas  furnished  by  any  city  in 
the  Union.  Immediately  beneath  and  around  him  aresoine 
of  the  most  aip  icious  streets,  lined  with  residences  rarely 
equalled  in  elegance. size,  and  |)usitiom  To  the  N.  and  N.W. 
are  the  newer  and  finer  buildings  constituting  the  fa.sliion- 
able  part  of  the  city,  while  to  the  S.  lies  the  great  centre  of 
trade;  a little  to  the  S.Fl.  is  the  harbor,  and  beyond  it  Federal 
Hill  ; while  far  in  the  distance,  but  nearly  in  the  same  di 
••ecti  n.  stretches  the  beautiful  arm  of  the  bay  on  which 
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Baltimore  stands.  To  the  E.and  S.E.  across  .Tones’s  Falls  (a 
small  creek  which  divides  the  city  into  two  portions)  lie  the 
Old  Town  and  F'ell's  Point;  and  to  the  W.  the  newer  por- 
tions, which  are  extending  rapidly.  The  view  is  varied  by 
the  dome  of  the  Catholic  cathedral,  the  Unitarian  church, 
and  the  E.xchange,  by  the  shot-tower,  by  the  Battle  3Ionu- 
ment,and  by  the  steeples  and  towers  of  the  various  churches 
scattered  in  all  directions;  the  whole  girt  on  the  N.W.  and 
E.  by  beautiful  hills  crowned  with  a natural  growth  of 
trees.  Although  the  site  of  the  city  is  such  as  to  cayse  iiTe- 
gularity  in  some  of  the  streets,  the  different  sections  are 
laid  out  with  great  uniformity.  Baltimore  sti'eet.  the  fashion- 
able promenade,  and  seat  of  the  retail  and  jobbing  bu.si 
ness,  divides  the  city  into  two  nearly  e(jual  portions,  the 
lai-ger  part  lying  to  the  N.  Charles  street,  crossing  this  at 
right  angles,  also  divides  the  city  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  the  portion  called  North  Charles  street  being  mostly 
occupied  with  elegant  residences,  and  South  Charles  street, 
between  Baltimore  and  Lombard  streets,  with  extensive 
wholesale  warehouses. 

From  the  number  and  prominence  of  its  monuments, 
Baltimore  has  been  denominated  the  “ Monumental  City.” 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Washington  Monument, 
standing  in  a small,  open  area  at  the  intersection  of  Charles 
and  Monument  streets.  Its  base.  50  feet  square  and  20  high, 
supports  a Doric  column  1765  feet  in  height,  which  is  sui'- 
mounted  by  a colossal  statue  of  M'ashington,  16  feet  high, 
giving  its  summit  an  elevation  of  312^  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  harbor.  The  shaft.  20  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  14 
at  the  top.  is  ascended  by  means  of  a winding  stairway 
within.  The  whole  is  constructed  of  white  marble,  and  cost 
$200  000.  Battle  Monument,  also  a beautiful  structure  of 
marble,  is  situated  in  Monument  Square,  in  Calvert  street, 
near  Lexingtim  street.  From  the  base,  which  is  square  and 
ornamented  with  various  devices,  rises  a facial  column.  18 
feet  high,  on  the  bands  of  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
those  who  fell  while  defending  the  city  from  the  attack  of 
the  British,  September  12th,  1814,  This  is  surmounted  by 
a beautiful  statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  1]/^  feet  high, 
making  the  entii-e  height  of  the  monument  52^  feet.  An- 
other object  of  much  interest  to  strangers  is  the  Merchants’ 
Shot  Tower,  the  highest,  it  is  said,  in  the  world,  having  an 
elevatioji  of  246  feet. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  Baltimore  may  be  mentioned 
the  court-house,  a handsome  brick  edifice,  145  feet  long, 
65  wide,  and  two  stories  high,  with  a dome.  It  is  situated 
on  Monument  square  and  Le.xington  street,  and  cost  $1 50,0U0. 
'The  new  U.  S.  Court-House,  corner  of  North  aTid  Fayette 
streets,  is  a handsome,massive  structure, built  of  granite,andis 
rapidly  ajiproaching  completion.  The  Exchange  in  Gay  street 
is  one  of  the  large.st  and  most  costly  buildings  in  the  city. 
It  is  240  feet  in  length,  143  in  dei>th,  and  three  stories  high 
above  the  basement.  'I'he  dome  is  53  feet  in  diameter,  and 
115  feet  above  the  i)avement.  'The  S.  end  is  occupied  as  the 
Custom-house,  the  N.  by  the  Merchants’  Bank,  and  in  the 
rotunda  is  the  city  j)ost-oflice.  The  original  cost  of  the  Ex- 
change property  wais  about  $600,000.  'The  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, 355  feet  long  and  60  wide,  situated  on  Baltimore  street, 
is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  ever  erected  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts.  It  consists 
of  a centre  and  two  wings,  the  latter  three  stories  each,  with 
a cupola.  'The  first  story  is  occupied  as  a market,  and  in 
the  second  is  the  main  hall,  242  feet  in  length,  and  60  in 
breadth.  'I’he  three  story  edifice,  fronting  on  Baltimore 
street,  contains  the  library,  reading-room,  offices,  Ac.  The 
building  cost  about  $60,000.  The  Corn  and  Flour  Exchange, 
corner  of  .8outh  and  Wood  streets,  is  a handsome  ami  sub- 
stantial structure.  'The  Calvert  station  for  the  Northern 
Central  Railwaiy,  has  a very  imposing  front,  and  is  .315  feet 
long  and  120  wide.  Cost,  .^5,000.  Tlie  Camden  station,  at 
the  intersection  of  Howard  and  Camden  streets,  for  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  R.ailroad,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  build- 
ings of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  depot  of  the  Phila. 
and  Baltimore  l!.R.Comj)any,at  the  corner  of  President  street 
and  Canton  Avenue,  is  also  a large  and  co.stly  structure.  Car- 
roll  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets,  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  containing  a si)acious  exhibition  room, 
now  occupied  by  the  Baltimore  Gymnasium.  The  new  As- 
sembly Rooms,  at  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Lombard 
street.s,  are  the  fa.shionable  lecture  and  concert  rooms  of  the 
city.  A large  and  elegant  iron  building,  the  first  ever  erected 
in  Baltimore,  l()cate(l  at  the  corner  of  South  and  Baltimore 
streets,  is  occupied  by  the  j)roi)ri(!tors  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
The  0(1(1  Fellows  and  Miisonic  Halks,  the  one  a Gothic,  and 
the  other  a Grecian  temple,  are  conspicuous  for  the  taste 
disidayed  in  their  erection. 

'The  most  imposing  church  edifice  in  Baltimore  is  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  cathedral,  on  Mulberry  stniet,  hetw(‘en  Charles 
and  Catluidral  streets.  It  is  a massive  granite  structure,  190 
feet  long,  177  broad,  and  127  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  cross  surmounting  the  dome.  The  cathedral  contains 
one  of  the  largest  organs  in  the  United  States,  having  6000 
pipes  and  36  stoi)s;  and  two  beautiful  jjaintings,  one,  *' The 
Descent  from  the  Cro.ss,”  presented  by  Louis  XVI  of  France; 
the  other,  ” St.  Tjoivs  b”ryiug  his  officers  and  soldiers  sUto 
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before  Tunfs,”  presented  by  Charles  X.  Of  the  other  Roman 
CatlKflic  churches,  S<-.  Alphonsus  cluirch,  at  the  comer  of 
Saratoga  and  Park  streets,  with  a spire  200  feet  higli,  and 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s,  in  Front  street,  are  both  huge  and 
costly  edifices.  Grace  church  (Episcopal),  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Monument  and  Park  streets,  is  a magnificent 
Gothic  structure  of  red  sandstone;  near  it  is  another  Epis- 
copal church  (Emanuel),  of  gray  sandstone,  also  in  the  Gothic 
style;  and  at  the  corner  of  Charles  and  Saratoga  streets 
stands  St.  Paul’s  church  (Episcoi)al),  in  the  Grecian  style, 
which,  in  its  erection,  cost  $142,000.  The  Unitarian  church, 
corner  of  Charles  and  Franklin  streets,  is  an  elegant  build- 
ng.  The  First  and  Second  Presbyterian  churches  are  hand- 
some edifices,  built  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  whole  iminber  of 
churches  in  Baltimore  (1865)  is  as  follows; — Methodist  Epis- 
copal, in  its  several  divisions,  47 ; Bonian  Catholic,  20;  Pro- 
testant Episcopal,  19;  Presbyterian,  15;  Lutheran,  10;  Bap- 
tist, 10;  IMethodist  Protestant,  8;  Jewish  Synagogues,  6; 
German  Reformed,  3;  Friends’ meeting-houses,  3;  Sweden- 
borgian,  3;  Christian  Baptist,  or  Disciples’ church,  2;  Evan- 
gelical Association,  2;  German  Independent  churches,  4; 
Unitarian,  1;  Universalist,  1;  Seamen’s  Union  Bethel,  1; 
United  Brethren,  1;  of  the  above  churches  several  are  used 
by  African  congregations,  besides  which  there  are  five  Afri- 
can churches  exclusively  under  the  control  of  persons  of 
their  ow'ii  color.  Total,  161. 

Inxtitutiom. — The  educational  and  literary  institutions  of 
Baltimore  are  numerous.  Among  these  may  be  named  the 
University  of  Maryland,  at  the  intersection  of  Green  and 
Lombard  streets;  the  medical  department  of  the  University, 
founded  in  1807 ; Loyola  College,  at  the  corner  of  Madison 
and  Calvert  streets;  Baltimore  College,  being  the  school  of 
letters  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  on  Mulberry  street 
opposite  the  cathedral ; and  the  Theological  school  formerly 
connected  with  St.  Mary’s  College.  (See  table  of  Colleges, 
Appicndix.)  The  Athenaeum,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Paul  and 
Saratoga  streets,  is  occupied  jointly  by  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association,  which  has  a library  of  about  19,000 
volumes  and  e.xtensive  reading-rooms;  the  Baltimore  Li- 
brary of  15,000  volumes,  with  reading-rooms;  and  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society.  The  latter  has  a collection  of  about 
1000  volumes,  and  a gallery  in  which  are  held  annual  exhi- 
bitions of  paintings  and  sculpture.  The  Peabody  Institute, 
corner  of  Charles  and  Monument  streets,  founded  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  eminent  London  banker,  is  designed  to  con- 
tain, besides  a large  library,  a superior  collection  of  paintings. 
The  reading-room  connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  lo- 
cated near  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  is  supplied  w'ith  new's- 
papers  from  all  parts  of  the  w'orld.  The  newspaper  i)re.ss 
conii)rises  about  25  publications,  7 or  8 of  which  are  dailies. 

Baltimore  contains  three  hospitals,  viz.,  the  Maryland 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city;  Mount  lloijo  Institution,  under  the 
management  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  near  North  Avenue 
and  the  Baltimore  Infirmary,  occupying  a capacious  build- 
ing on  the  S.  side  of  Lombard  street,  near  the  University. 
The  latter  is  also  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  has  accommodations  for  300  patients.  The 
Church  Home  and  Infirmary,  on  Broadway,  north  of  Balti- 
more street,  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
Union  Protestant  Infirmary,  at  the  corner  of  Mosher  and 
Division  streets,  are  both  under  the  management  of  ladies, 
and  open  for  the  reception  of  medical  and  surgical  cases. 
A handsome  edifice,  called  the  Aged  Womens’  Ilome,  has 
been  erected  on  West  Lexington  street,  near  Calhoun  street. 
A similar  structure  has  recently  been  erected,  on  the  ad- 
joining lot,  tor  aged  men.  There  is  a Home  of  the  Friend- 
less at  the  corner  of  Townsend  street  and  Druid  Mill  Avenue. 
The  other  principal  benevolent  institutions  are  5 Orphan 
asylums,  and  the  Almshouse.  A new  Almshouse  is  nowin 
course  of  erection,  some  2 miles  from  the  eastern  limits  of 
the  city.  The  State  Penitentiary,  with  the  jail,  occupies  a 
square  E.  of  Jones’s  Falls.  In  December,  1861,  it  contained  349 
convicts,  who  were  principally  employed  in  the  various  me- 
cluinic  arts.  Tlie  jail  is  a large  stone  structure,  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  with  towers,  and  was  completed  in  1860,  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  $250,000.  The  House  of  Refuge,  intended 
as  a place  of  discipline  for  juvenile  delinquents,  is  situated 
near  the  Frederick  turnpike,  about  two  miles  from  the  city. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  there  were  329  inmates.  The 
public  schools  of  the  city  in  1863,  were  as  follows,  viz.,  1 
male  and  2 female  high  schools,  1 floating  school  for  sea- 
men, 13  male  and  15  female  grammar  schools,  20  male  and 
80  female  primary  schools,  and  5 evening  schools  for  males. 
The  above  schools  were  attended  by  15,661  pupils,  being  an 
Increase  of  1370  over  the  year  1862.  Number  of  teachers 
eiujiloyed,  .350.  The  whole  amount  expended  for  school 
purjjoses,  during  the  year  186.3,  was  $169,667.97. 

There  is  a large  number  of  hotels  in  Baltimore,  two  of 
which  are  of  the  firstclass,  viz.,  the  City  Hotel,  or  Barnum’s, 
at  the  corner  of  Calvert  and  Fayette  streets,  and  the  Eutaw. 
House,  at  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Eutaw  streets. 

F'lrJcs.  — Druid  Mill  Park,  embracing  548  acres  of  land, 
tying  just  beyond  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  city, 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  October  19, 1861.  It  is  remark- 
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able  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  Patterson’s  Park,  lying  li 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  is  an  emdosure  of  36  acres,  ttm- 
bracing  the  earthworks  thrown  up  for  the  defenc<‘  of  the  eitj 
in  the  War  of  1812.  Franklin,  Union,  Madison,  and  other 
squares,  and  the  Easteiii  and  Calvert  street  Springt,  are 
attractive  places  of  resort  dui'ing  the  summer  season. 

C'oiiiiiierce..  Finances,  (t:c. — In  commercial  importance,  Bal- 
timore ranks  among  the  first  cities  in  the  United  Stages. 
Its  position  is  such  as  to  render  it  a great  centre  of  trade. 
Situated  near  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  it  enjoys  superior  advan- 
tages for  foreign  commerce,  while  the  Tiumerous  lines  of 
railway  that  here  have  their  termination,  invite  to  it  the 
agi’icultural  and  mineral  wealth  of  a vast  interior.  The 
completion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Wheeling 
is  destined  to  exert  an  immense  influence  on  the  commercial 
activity  of  this  great  emporium.  'I’liere  were  on  .lanuary 
2d,  1865, 17  banks  in  Baltimore,  two  of  which  were  organ- 
ized under  the  National  Banking  law,  and  their  aggregate 
capital  was  $11,,322,988 ; besides  which  there  are  3 Savings 
Banks  which  have  on  deposit,  and  safely  invested,  or  loaned 
upon  interest  i)aying  stocks,  the  sum  of  $6,371,082.42.  In 
1864,  Baltimore  ha<l  1 life,  9 fire,  and  2 marine  insurance 
companies,  besides  many  insuraiice  agencies.  The  total 
assessed  real  and  pcu’sonal  ])r()])erty  of  the  city,  amounted 
on  January  1st,  1865,  to  $140,000,000. 

The  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  exclusive  of  bay 
craft,  in  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1864,  w<‘re  1143 
steamers,  38  shijts,  137  l)arks,  197  brigs,  1025  schooners; 
total  2540.  In  the  same  period  29  vessels  of  3804  tons  bur- 
then, were  built.  There  were  received  in  1864,48.3,000  tons 
of  Cumberland  coal,  10,000  bales  of  cotton,  97,620  bags  of 
coffee  from  Rio  and  other  South  American  i)orts;  4400  tons 
of  guano;  27,771  hogsheads  of  sugar,  besides  8184  boxes  of 
STigar  from  Havanna,  and  12,814  bags  and  470  cases  from 
Brazil;  West  India  molasses,  56.35  hogsheads,  1812  tierces, 
2471  barrels;  salt  from  Liverpool,  114,236  sacks — coastwise, 
23,848  sacks;  pork  and  bacon,  18.727  tons;  lard,  .3000  tons; 
1,960,092  bushels  of  wheat ; 2,286,003  bushels  of  corn ; 946,710 
bushels  of  oats;  55,518  bushels  of  rye;  12,000  Imshelsof  i)eas; 
60,000  bushels  of  beans — the  total  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
pulse,  5,320,323  bushels;  Queiritron  bark,  24,263  bags; 
56,190  barrels  of  whiskey;  and  52,6)19  hogsheads  of  tobacco. 
There  were  also  insi)ected  1,033,4.33  barrels  of  wheat  flour; 
7140  barrels  of  rye  flour:  .30,977  lairrels  corn  meal;  261,257 
sides  of  leather;  mackerel,  .30,401  barrels,  1290  half-barrels, 
and  55  kits;  herring,  26,6.50  barrels,  307  half- barrels ; and 
shad,  736  barrels.  Foreign  imports  of  Baltimore,  in  1864, 
$6,076  300.  Exj)ort.s,  $12,362,448.  The  registered  tonnage 
of  Baltimore  for  1864,  was  45,198;  enrolled  and  licensed, 
203,497  — total,  248,695  tons. 

Baltimore  enjoys  sup(“rior  advantages  for  manufactures. 
Jones’s  Falls,  Gwynn’s  Falls,  and  Patapsco  river  aftbid  im- 
mense water-power,  which  is  extensively  employed  for  flour- 
mills, of  which  there  are  over  60  within  20  miles  of  the  city. 
Numerous  cotton,  iron,  and  other  manufactories  are  also  in 
op,erati<)n,  and  some  of  the  largest  engine  establishments  in 
the  United  States  are  located  here. 

The  city  is  principally  supplied  with  water  from  Jones’s 
Falls.  Swann  lake,  from  wliich  the  water  is  conducted,  is 
located  some  seven  miles  from  the  city,  and  is  225  feet  above 
tide  and  the  Mount  Royal  Reservoir,  which  is  within  a short 
distance  of  the  northern  limits  of  the  city,  is  150  feet 
above  tide.  Washington  Factory  dam  is  110  feet  above  tide. 
The  sources  of  sui)ply,  upon  which  the  city  depends,  are 
sufficient  for  a i)opulation  twice  as  great  as  Baltimore  now 
contains.  On  Fecleral  Hill  is  an  observatory,  which  stTves, 
in  connection  with  another  at  Bodkin  Point,  to  announce 
the  api)roach  of  vessels.  At  Locust  Point,  piers  of  an  ex- 
tended character  are  erected,  and  the  receipt  and  tran.sship- 
nient  of  coal,  iron,  and  the  heavier  articles  of  merchandise 
are  carried  on  at  this  i)lace. 

The  boundary  avenues  around  the  city,  from  250  to  800 
feet  in  width  and  in  their  united  length  exceeding  12  miles, 
are  being  improved  by  planting  handsome  rows  of  trees 
their  entire  distance.  Greenm,ount  Cemetery  is  the  princi- 
pal burial-place.  It  is  a beautiful  enclosure  of  60  acres, 
lying  in  the  city  limits,  and  is  laid  out  and  embellished  in 
tile  most  tasteful  manner.  The  other  cemeteries  are  Balti- 
more, London  Park,  St.  Paul’s,  Mount  Olivet.Western,  Mount 
Carmel,  Cathedral,  and  Holy  Cross,  and  the  Laurel  Cemetery 
for  persons  of  color.  The  entrances  to  Greenmonnt  and 
Baltimore  Cemeteries  are  imposing  gateways  of  stone. 

There  are  4 Dispensaries  in  the  city,  from  u hich  the  poor 
obtain  medicines  and  professional  advice,  gratuitously. 

Ihslnri/.  — The  present  site  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  was 
first  fixed  upon  for  a town  in  1729;  the  name  Baltimore 
was  given  to  it  in  1745.  In  1768  it  became  the  shire  town 
of  the  county.  Its  first  newspaiier,  ‘'The  Maryland  Journal 
and  Baltimore  Advertiser,”  a weekl.y,  was  issued  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1773.  It  became  a port  of  entry,  a custom.- 
house  was  opened,  and  a naval  officer  appointed,  in  1780; 
None  of  the  streets  were  jtaved  till  1782,  when  a beginning, 
was  made  on  Baltimore  street,  which  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  main  street  of  the  city.  In  the  same  year 
the  first  regular  communication  with  Philadelphia  — a lino 
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of  stacre-coacb'is — was  commenced ; watchmen  were  employed 
in  1781;  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  179b.  and  the  city  government  was  organized 
in  17'.t7.  A census  was  taken  in  1775.  when  tlie  town  was 
found  to  contain  5('4  houses  and  5^*3 1 persons.  In  1790. 
there  were  in  Baltimore  13.530  inhabitants;  in  1800,  26,511 ; 
in  1810.  10.455;  in  1820,  62,738;  in  1830,  80,620;  in  1840, 

02,513;  in  1850,  169,054;  in  I860.  212,418. Adj.  and  in- 

ab.  Baltimorian,  bawl-te-mo're-an. 

B.\LT1.M0RE,  a post-office  of  Hickman  co.,  Kentucky. 

B.4.LTIM0RE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Liberty  town- 
ship, Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  24 
miles  in  a direct  line  S.E.  of  Columbus.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  business  places  in  the  county.  Pop.  about  700. 

BALTIMORE,  a post-office  of  Barry  co.,  Michigan. 

B.\LTIM0RE.  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash  River,  78  miles  JSI.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

BALTIMORE,  a post-village  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois,  10 
miles  E.X.L.  of  Galena. 

BALTIMORE,  a small  town  near  the  boundary  between 
Tuolumne  and  IMariposii  counties,  California,  on  the  left 
banlc  of  the  Mercede  River,  about  1 mile  from  its  junction 
with  the  San  Joa()uin. 

BALTIMORE  HUNDRED,  Sussex  co.,  Delaware.  Pop. 
2580. 

B ALTINGL.ASS,  bawlt-ing-glass',  a town  of  Ireland,  Lein- 
ster, cos.  of  Wicklow  and  Carlow,  on  the  Slaney,  12  miles 
N.K.  of  Carlow’.  Pop.  of  town,  1928.  The  town  has  a bride- 
well and  infirmary,  with  some  bleachfields,  remains  of  an 
abbey  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a castle  of  the  Earl  of 
Aid  borough,  chief  proprietor. 

B.'i  LTONSBOROUGH,  biPtpns-btir-rilh,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Somerset. 

BAl/TRUM,  a small  low  island  of  Hanover,  in  East  Fries- 
land. in  the  German  Ocean,  3j  miles  from  the  coast,  3 miles 
long,  and  three-fourths  of  a mile  broad.  Pop.  103,  fishermen. 

B.\LTSHIK  or  B.\LTSCH1K,  b^lt'sheek^,  written  also 
BALDSHIK  and  BALD.IIK,  bdl'jeek^  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea,  near 
tlie  ruins  of  Tom?,  the  pkice  to  which  Ovid  was  exiled. 

B.\LU-KISSAR.  See  Balikesr. 

B.\LU  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Gulf  of 
Martaban,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Salwin  or  Than-Lyeng 
River,  which  sepai-ates  Burmah  from  Siam.  It  is  17  mites 
long  and  8 broad,  extending  from  lat.  16°  14'  to  16°  31'  N. 

BALYANO,  bll-vd'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basi- 
licata. 15  miles  W.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  4000. 

BALVASIH  (or  POOLVASIH)  BAY,  Isle  of  Man,  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  island.  Lat.  54°  7'  N,;  Ion.  4°  45'  W.  The  bay 
is  spacious,  and  affords  good  anchorage  and  shelter. 

BALIVIERZISKI.  bil'veer-zi.s^kee.  a town  of  Poland,  in 
Augustow,  23  miles  E.  of  Mariampol,  on  the  Niemen.  Pop. 
1300.  I 

B.\LZAC.  blTzJc',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Char 
rente.  3 miles  N.  of  Angouleme.  Pop.  of  commune,  1000. 

BALZOLA.  bil-zt/ld.  a town  of  Piedmont,  5 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Casale,  with  a hospital.  Pop.  2440. 

B.V.M'BA,  a considerable  town,  capital  of  a province  of  its 
own  name  in  South-western  Africa,  in  Congo,  about  loo 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Ambriz.  The  province  has  mines  of  .salt, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron. 

BAMB.4RRA.  bfim-barh-a.  an  independent  state  of  WesL 
ern  Africa,  in  Soodan.  mostly  between  lat.  12°  and  14°  N.. 
and  Ion.  5°  and  9°  W.,  having  on  the  S.  the  Mandingo 
country,  and  elsewhere  Kaarta,  Beroo.(or  Beeroo,)andoiher 
states.  The  surface  is  mostly  a level  table-land,  traver.sed 
in  its  centre,  from  S.W.  to  N.E..  by  the  Niger.  (Joliba.)  o)i 
which  are  all  its  principal  towns.  Sego,  Sansanding.  Yami- 
na.  and  Bammakoo.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  intense, 
but  more  supportable  than  in  the  surrounding  countries: 
the  rainy  season  lasts  from  .June  to  November.  The  shea 
or  butter-tree,  bombax  or  cotton-tree,  baobab,  oil-palm,  date, 
Limarind.  &c.  are  indigenous;  maize,  millet,  rice,  and  cas- 
sava yield  two  crops  a year.  The  Bambarras  are  negroes  of 
the  .Mandingo  race,  anil  tolerably  advanced  in  agriculture: 
they  spin  and  dye  various  fiebrics.  work  in  iron  and  gold, 
manufiictui’e  leather,  and  carry  on  a pretty  extensive  trade 
with  most  of  the  counti-ies  from  Timbuctoo  to  Guinea,  ex- 
porting iron,  cloths,  ivory,  slaves,  and  grain. and  importing 
salt.  Inirdware,  arms,  and  Manchester  goods.  The  govern- 
ment is  oligarchical,  and  three-fourths  of  the  population  are 
slaves.  The  greater  number  are  pagans,  but  the  upper 
cla.sses  profess  Mohammedanism;  the  bari)arities  which  are 
en.acted  in  .\shantee  do  not  prevail  in  this  part  of  .\fi-ica. 

B,\MBECQUK.  b^M'h^'k'.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Nord,  arrondissement  of  Dunkeniue.  Pop.  of  commune, 
1139. 

BAMBERG,  barnffierg,  (Ger.  pron.  b.^mRjSRO.)  a town  of 
Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Main,  beautifujly  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a range  of  slopes  clothed  with  orchards,  hop-gardens, 
and  vineyards,  and  traversed  by  the  Regnitz.  the  branches 
of  which  divide  the  town  into  three  districts,  and  give 
it  a form  very  much  re.sembling  the  letter  K-  3'he  com- 
munication between  these  districts  is  maintained  by  seven 
bridges,  one  of  them  an  elegant  suspension  bridge,  about 
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250  feet  long  and  30  broad.  The  town  is  surrounded  hj 
walls,  and  well  built.  Its  handsome  houses,  spacious,  well- 
paved,  and  well-lighted  streets,  together  with  the  pleasant 
walks  aud  the  gardens  of  the  environs,  make  it  one  of  the 
finest  towns  and  most  delightful  residences  in  BaAaria. 
Among  the  public  buildings  of  note  are  the  Dom  Kirche  or 
cathedral,  a fine  structure  in  the  Byzantine  style,  founded 
in  1004.  and  containing,  among  other  interesting  monu- 
ments. the  curious  and  richly  .sculptured  tomb  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  II.  and  his  empre.ss,  Cunigunda;  the  church 
of  St.  James,  founded  in  1073;  St.  Gangolph  s church ; the 
upper  parish  church,  or  St.  Mary’s,  a handsome  Gothic 
building  of  a quadrangular  form;  and  the  Jesuit  church 
of  St.  Martin’s,  a massive  structure,  in  wliich  beauty  and 
grandeur  ai-e  happily  combined,  and  to  which  is  attached  a 
library  particularly  rich  in  manuscripts.  To  these  build- 
ings may  be  added  the  old  Benedictine  monastery,  occupy- 
ing the  height  called  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  and  now  con- 
verted into  a work-house;  the  old  palace  of  the  bishops  of 
Bamberg,  the  theatre,  and  the  town-hall.  The  educational 
and  literary  institutions  comprise  a lyceuiu,  in  which  full 
courses  of  divinity  and  philosophy  are  given  by  eight  pro- 
fes.sors,  assisted  by  other  teachers,  and  attended  by  700 
pupils;  a normal  school,  a mechanics’  institute,  a drawing 
academy,  and  a royal  library,  containing  about  56,600 
volumes;  a museum  of  natural  history,  and  a cabinet  of 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  There  are  also  sur- 
gical, anatomical,  and  other  medical  schools  attached  to  the 
general  infirmary,  founded  in  1789  by  Bishop  Frank  Lud- 
wig, of  Erthal,  and  possessing  a capital  (if  upwards  of 
30,0001.  The  principal  manufactures  of  th.A  tow'n  are  of 
porcelain,  gloves,  jewelry,  wax,  tobacco,  starch,  musical  in- 
struments, marble  wares,  &c.  Large  quantities  of  garden- 
seeds  and  of  liquorice  are  raised  in  the  vicinity;  of  the 
latter,  about  50,000  pounds  are  annually  sent  abroad.  The 
beer  of  Bamberg  is  in  much  repute  thrcaghout  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  .so  great  as  to 
employ  upwards  of  60  breweries.  The  environs  abound  in 
picturesque  scenery.  It  is  connected  by  lailvvay  with 
Nuremberg.  Pop.,  exclusive  ol  military,  23,-542;  of  w’hom 
400  are  .lews. 

BAMBERG,  NEW,  a village  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  with 
quicksilver  mines,  now  abandoned. 

B.AMBOORA.  b3m-bootri,  a ruined  city  of  8inde,  W.  of 
Tatta.  in  lat.  24°  40'  N..  Ion.  67°  41'  E..  bearing  traces  of 
former  importance,  and  supposed  to  have  been  identical  with 
Brahminarad,  the  capital  of  a flourishing  Hindoo  kingdom 
in  the  tenth  century. 

BAMBOOK  or  BAMBOUK,  bdm-book/,  written  also 
BAMBUK,  a country  in  the  interior  of  North-western 
Africa,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Faleme  and  the  Senegal, 
S.  of  the  latter  river,  E.  of  Bondoo,  and  N.  of  Wooli  and 
Dentila,  between  lat.  12°  30'  and  14°  30'  N..  and  between  Ion. 
10°  30'  15"  and  12°  15'  IV.  Its  precise  extent  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to  be  about  140  miles  in  length, 
by  80  to  100  in  breadth.  It  is,  on  the  w’hole.  a mountainous 
district,  and  in  some  parts  rugged,  though  attaining  no 
great  elevation,  the  high(^st  points  never  exceeding  COO 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  land,  while  the 
ordinary  heights  are  about  300  feet.  'The  higher  regions 
are  sterile,  Ixung  composed  mostly  of  naked  rock,  but 
the  valleys  and  plains  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility, 
and  for  the  luxuriance,  or  rather  exuberance,  of  their 
vegetation,  every  sort  of  plant  and  tree  attaining  the 
most  gigantic  dimensions — among  the  latter,  the  enor- 
mous baobab,  the  calabash,  and  tamarind,  w’ith  a great 
variety  of  acacias  and  palm-trees,  all  of  which  reach  here 
the  utmost  limits  of  their  growth  and  fruitfulne.ss.  The 
rich  soil  produces  likewise  in  abundance,  and  almost  with- 
out culture,  maize,  millet,  cotton,  w’ater-melons.  and  an 
immense  variety  of  leguminous  plants.  The  lowlands, 
which  are  subject  to  inundation,  yield  large  crops  of  rice 
of  the  finest  description.  Immense  herds  of  wild  oxen  and 
COW’S  rove  through  the  forests  or  feed  on  the  i-ich  pasture 
of  the  plains.  Lions  and  elephants  are  also  numerous,  and 
birds  and  insects  of  all  de.scrijitinns.  while  the  rivers  swarm 
w'itli  crocodilies  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  But  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  Bam  book  is  its  rich  gold-mine.s. 
The  principal  one.  an  insulated  hill  of  3000  i)aces  in  cir 
cumference,  and  about  300  feet  high,  is  at  the  distance  of 
about  1 mile  from  the  large  and  wealthy  town  of  Natakoo. 
The  soil  is  almost  wholly  auriferous,  every  cubic  fot  t con- 
taining gold  in  the  shape  of  lump.s,  grains,  or  siiangleE. 
There  are  also  numerou.®  other  noted  gold-mine.s  in  Barn- 
book.  Most  of  the  gold  found  is  given  to  the  Moors  in 
exchange  for  salt — a scarce  and  much-coveted  commodity 
in  this  part  of  Africa,  as  in  many  others.  Bambook  Is 
densely  peopled.  The  natiA  es  are  Mandingoes.  and  so  no- 
torious for  their  ferocity  and  cruelty,  as  to  be  esteemed  th<5 
type  of  barbarism.  Bambook  was  at  one  time,  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  possession  of  the  I’oi  tuguese,  who 
had  been  tempted  by  its  gold-mines  to  invade  the  country 
They  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  belJ  ft  long.  The 
ruins  of  ancient  Portuguese  forts  and  houses  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  country. 
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BAMBOROUGTT.  hamni&r-rQh,  or  BAMBBOUGII,  bam'- 
brdh.  a ward  and  parish  of  liln>;land,  co.  of  Nortiiumberland, 
the  parish  on  the  coast,  IH  miles  S.K.  of  BerwicK.  i’op.  4545. 
Bamborough  Castle,  founded  about  a.  d.  5o4.  stands  on  a 
hi.i^h  rock  projectiup;  into  the  North  Sea,  and  contains  a 
2;ranary  for  supplying  corn  to  the  poor  at  a cheaj)  rate, 
ipartments  for  shipwrecked  seamen,  schools,  a public  li- 
brary, dispensary,  and  infirmary,  supported  out  of  estates 
be(iueathed  for  charitable  purposes  by  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  in  1715. 

BA.MiAN,  bi'mee'in^,  BAAIIGAN,  or  BAUMKKAN,  a 
famous  valley  and  pass  of  Afghanistan,  leading  into  Inde- 
pendent Toorkistau, (Khoondooa,)  between  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  range  and  I’aropami.san  Mountains,  and  important 
as  the  only  known  pass  across  the  Himalaya  chain  practi- 
cable for  artillery.  Lat.  34^  50' N.;  Ion.  ti7°  48'  K.  Great- 
est elevation  of  pass,  8490  feet.  Here  are  numerous  caves, 
and  some  remarkable  gigantic  statues  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
whole  valley  is  strewed  with  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Gul- 
gula,  destroyed  by  the  Mongols  under  Jenghis  Khan 
about  the  year  1221. 

B.AMMAKOO,  bim-ml-koot,  a town  of  Western  Africa, 
state  of  Bambarra,  on  the  Niger,  (.Joliba,)  145  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Sego. 

BAMOO.  See  Bhamo. 

BAMBOOHA.  See  Bhanpoora. 

BAMI*''rON  or  BATHA.MI’/TON.  a market-town  and  pa- 
rish of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  6 miles  N.  of  Tiverton.  Pop. 
in  1851.  2102. 

BAMPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Westmoreland.  It 
has  two  parish  libraries  and  two  endowed  schools,  besides 
a grammar  school. 

BA.MPTON-KIUK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumber- 
land. 

BAMPTON,  Little,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
l)erland. 

BA.MPTON-With-WEALD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Oxford,  with  a market-town. 

BAN,  bdn,  or  BANOVITZ,  bin-(Vvits',  a town  of  Northern 
Hungary,  lb  miles  S.E.  of  Trentschin.  Pop.  23(K)  Slowaks, 
and  3()0  .Jews.  The  chief  trade  is  in  cattle,  wood,  and  iron. 

B.\NAGA.\P1LLY,  l4n-3-g^n-pil^ee,  a town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  7U  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cuddapah. 
In  a low  range  of  hills  near  it  diamonds  are  found. 

BANAGHEK,  ban'a-her,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  near 
its  centre,  in  Leinster,  King's  co.,  on  the  Shannon,  here 
crossed  by  an  old  bridge  490  feet  in  length,  and  guarded  by 
batterie.s.  21  miles  W.8.W.  of  Tullamore.  I’op.  2827.  It 
consists  mostly  of  one  long  street,  with  a modern  church. 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a royal  endowed  school,  national 
school,  and  infantry  barracks. 

BAN  AG  HER,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster  co.  of  London- 
derry. 

B.xSaLBUFAR,  bln-yll-boo-faR^  a town  of  the  island  of 
Majorca,  14  miles  N.IV.  of  I'alma,  with  marble  quariies. 
Pop.  5000. 

BANAl^MTLITARGRENZE,  (Banal-’Militargrenze,)  h^- 
n^l  me-le-taiu^gr^nUseh  in  Austria,  a division  in  theS.E.pai  t 
of  Military  Croatia,  between  the  rivers  Save.  Kulpa.  and 
Una.  subdivided  into  the  two  nearly  ecjual  districts  of 
Bar.al-Grenz-Regiment  I.  and  BanaUJrenz-Regimeut  II., 
each  with  an  area  of  400  geographical  sijuare  miles. 

B.A.N  A.M.  bi'n^nP.  a large  village  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ana- 
tolia. 20  miles  S.E.  of  Angora,  between  the  mountains  of 
Elina  and  Ura  Tagh. 

B.\NANA  (bi-ni'na)  ISLANDS,  a group  of  small  i.slands 
N.W.  of  Africa,  off  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  near  Cape 
Shilling.  Lat.  8°  8'  N.;  Ion.  13'^  II'  42"  W.  The  largest 
is  4 miles  long  and  I broad. 

BAN.WAL.  bd-nd-n^P.  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Sao  Paulo,  on  the  road  from  the  city  of  that  name  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  in  the  district  of  Areas,  and  near  the  Parahiba 
do  Sul. 

B.\NANAL.  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. on  a streamlet  of  the  same  name  which  is  an  affluent 
of  the  Parahiba  do  Sul  from  the  right,  and  navigable  for 
about  5 miles. 

BANA.VAL.  a river  island  of  Brazil,  called,  also,  SANTA 
AN.XA.  formed  by  the  river  Araguay  It  lies  in  the  pro- 
vince of  .Matto-Grosso.  is  200  miles  long,  by  about  3.5  broad, 
etvered  with  vast  forests,  and  has  in  its  centre  a navigable 
lake,  .said  to  l>e  about  90  miles  long  by  30  broad.  The  soil 
of  the  island  is  extremely  fertile.  The  name  Bananal  was 
given  it  fi-om  the  remai  kable  increase  in  the  bananartroes 
planted  there  liy  the  discoverers  in  1773. 

B.WARA,  bd-nd’rd.  a large  village  of  Persia,  province  of 
Laristan.  48  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lar. 

B.V.\  AS<1H  .\I,  bdn'd.s-chr.  a river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ana- 
l'.li;u  Hows  S.W.  to  the  Mender,  (anc.  M<i'urKl/'r.)  which  it 
joins  45  miles  E.S.E.  of  Alah-Shehr.  Length.  70  miles. 

B.\.N  .VSS.\C,  bdn'nas'sdk’.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  [.oz5re.  arrondissement  of  Marvejols.  Pop.  of  commune, 
.818. 

B.VNAT,  bd-ndt/,  (Ger.  Hinat/'.r  Greme..)  a large  province 
•f  Austri-i.  consisting  of  the  three  count.es  of  Tgmesvar,  To- 


rontal.  and  Kias.so,  and  two  military  districts,  called  the 
German  Banat  and  the  W allHClio-Iiiy  riaii  tiauat.  Greatest 
length,  from  E.  to  W.,  120  miles;  greatest  breadth,  from  M 
to  S.,  98  miles.  Bounded  by  the  Danube.  Theiss.  and  .VI*- 
ros.  on  all  sides  except  the  E.,  where  it  becomes  hilly. 
W ith  this  exception,  the  surface  is  Hat.  and  on  the  W.  is 
partly  covered  with  swamps.  The  other  rivers  are  the 
'femes,  the  Nera,  the  Karasch.  and  the  Alt  Bega,  so  calltMj 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Neu  Bega.  a canal  about  85  miles 
long,  ami  wholly  within  the  province.  Taken  a.s  a whole, 
the  llanat  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Europe. 
Its  wheat  has  long  been  famous  for  the  great  (juantity  and 
excellence  of  the  Hour  it  yields,  while  its  maize  frequently 
gives  24,  48,  or  even  OD  retui'iis.  The  vine  is  extensively 
planted,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  reai  ing  of  the 
silk-worm.  Good  cotton  also  is  grown  The  minerals, 
hitherto,  have  not  been  considereci  of  very  much  importr 
ance,  but  an  extensive  coalfield  has  been  recently  disco- 
vered. Pop.  nearly  1,000,000. 

BA.NAUIi,  bdu-awP,  a village  of  Cashmere,  40  miles  S.E 
of  Serinagur. 

BANAWARAM,  bd-nd-wdr-dm',  a town  of  Southern  In- 
dia. in  the  Mysore  dominion,  77  miles  N.N.W.  of  Seringa- 
pa  tain. 

B.VN'BItlDGE.  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Down,  parish  of  Seapatrick,  on  the  Upper  Bann,  7 miles 
S.W.  of  Dromore.  Pop.  3324.  The  town  is  neat  and  thriv- 
ing. and  has  a hand.some  new  church,  several  dissenting 
chapels,  two  market-houses,  and  a brown  linen  hall.  It  is 
a pi  incipal  seat  of  the  linen  trade  of  the  county,  and  has 
extensive  cloth  and  thread  factories,  bleaching-ground.s, 
and  (■hemical-works, 

BANBURY,  baiiGier-e,  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  market-town,  and  pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Ox 
ford,  on  the  Cherwell,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Chipping-Norton.  and 
17  miles  W.  of  the  Wolverton  station  of  the  North-western 
Railway.  Pop.  8715.  It  is  remarkably  neat  and  clean;  has 
a large  church,  built  in  imitation  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral; 
a blue-coat  school,  a brisk  carrying  trade  by  the  Oxford 
and  Birmingham  Canal,  and  busy  markets  for  agricultural 
produc,e.  Banbury  has  long  been  noted  for  cheese  of  supe- 
rior (juality.  and  for  cakes  which  bear  its  name.  It  sends 
one  member  to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 

B.VNCA.  BA.NK.V.  or  BA.N'G KA,  bankHia,  a large  island 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Holland,  between 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  celebrated  for  its  tin.  It  is  of  irregu- 
lar shape,  about  108  miles  long  by  < 4 broad  at  its  N.  end, 
the  broadest  parli;  area.  4310  siiuare  miles.  It  has  sevei'al 
considerable  bays,  of  which  the  most  important  are  Mun- 
tok  and  Claba.  The  surface  is  hilly,  but  none  of  its  eleva- 
tions much  exceed  2000  feet.  The  higher  hills  are  of  gi'anite, 
the  lower  of  red  ferruginous  earth.  In  black  alluvium  be- 
tween these  latter  are  found  the  tin  depc'sirs.  discovered  first 
by  chance  in  1710,  and  rarely  more  than  25  feet  below  the  sur- 
fai'e.  Onl  v a small  portion  of  the  island,  in  the  N.  end.  near 
the  capital.  Mintow  or  Mintao,  has  yet  been  explored  for 
this  metal,  the  yield  of  whii  h.  in  18-44.  reached  4189  tons. 
The  Banca  tin  is  the  best  obtained  in  the  Malay  Archipe- 
lago. and  is  said  to  be  equal,  or  nearly  .so.  to  that  obtained 
in  Britain.  Besides  this  metal,  the  island  yields  iron.  lead, 
copper,  silver,  and  arsenic,  rock-<*rj'stal  and  amethyst;  and 
in  the  W.  part  there  are  beds  of  lignite.  Among  the  vege- 
table productions  may  be  named  dragon’s-blood,  sassafras, 
nutmegs,  benzoin,  sago,  cassia.  &c.  Banca  is  inhabited  by 
Malays.  Chinese,  and  a .small  number  of  Bengal  Cipays 
and  a still  smaller  number  of  Boogis  from  Celelies.  The 
Chinese,  numbering  I8,iAJ0,  are  the  only  'aborious  race  in 
the  island.  Pop.  in  1840.  -35,000. 

BANCA.  a small  island  group  at  the  N.E.  point  of  Ce- 
lebes, separated  from  that  island  by  a narrow  strait  of  the 
same  name.  The  largest  island,  whence  the  group  takes 
its  name,  is  in  lat.  (E.  point)  1°  43'  S, ; Ion.  126°  12'  E. 

BANCALAAN.  ban-k.-t-ldn',  a small  island  in  the  Malay 
-Vrchipelago.  near  the  S.W.  coast  of  Palawan.  Lat.  8°  16'  N., 
Ion.  127°  18' E. 

B.V.N'CALLAN,  island  of  Madura. . See  B\nk^l.\n. 

B.V.N'CA POOR,  bin-k^-poor'.  a town  of  British  India,  pre. 
sidency  of  Bombay.  38  miles  S.E.  of  Darwar,  and  formerly 
an  important  f'rtress. 

B.AN'tC  A.  STRAIT  OF,  between  the  islands  of  Banca  and 
Sumatra,  varies  from  8 to  20  miles  in  bi-eadth. 

BA.NCE  (banss)  ISLAND,  a small  fortified  island  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Sierra  Leone  River  Western  Africa. 

B.vyCHOR  Y-DEV  EN ICK  ban-cho^ie-d^v'en-ikja  maritime 
parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine,  inter- 
sected by  the  Dee.  5 miles  S.W.  of  Alierdeen.  In  this  pari -ih 
are  three  fishing  harbors,  some  large  cairns,  the  remains  of 
a Druidic  temple,  and  a foot  suspension  bridge,  305  feet  in 
length,  across  the  Dee. 

BANCIIG'RY-TER'NAN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kin- 
cardine. 

BANCOO'RAII,  or  WEST  BURD'WANL  a district  of  Brl 
tish  India,  presidency  of  Beiigal.  formerly  named  the  Jun- 
gle Mehals.  Area,  3000  sijuare  miles.  l*op.  500.000 (?) 
The  surface  is  undulating;  Ihe  valleys  are  cultivated,  bul 
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ihe  hills  covf^red  with  forests  nnd  jungles.  Bancoorah,  its 
pri-<»;ipa]  town,  is  ?.6  miles  W.  of  liurdwan. 

B\N<'’OOT^  cr  BOllT  VICTOR/IA.  a town  and  fort  of 
Briti.«h  India,  70  miles  S.S.B.  of  Bombay,  at  the  mouth  of 
Bancoot  River.  It  has  a small  harbor,  and  some  trade  in  salt. 

BAN^CROFT.  a,  new  county  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  Iowa, 
bordering  on  Minne.sota,  has  an  area  of  snuaie  miles. 
It  is  principally  drained  by  Manketo  River  and  its  tributa- 
ri-»-!.  Several  small  lakes  are  situated  in  and  near  the  N. 
border  of  this  county.  It  is  not  included  in  the  census  of 
1850. 

BAXCROFT.  a township  in  Aroostook  co.,  Maine.  Pop.  .304. 

B.AXCROFT,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,  Massachusetts. 

BAXCROFT,  a small  village  of  Franklin  co.,  Georgia,  110 
miles  X.W.  of  Augusta. 

BANDA  or  BAXDAII,  banMa,  a flourishing  town  of  Ilin- 
dostan,  in  Bundelcund,  capital  of  a rajahship  tributary  to 
the  British,  95  miles  W.  of  Allahabad. 

BANDA  or  BANDAII.  a .small  town  of  Ilindo.stan,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  district  of  Surat. 

BAND.A  (bdnffid)  ISLES,  a group  of  twelve  small  but  im- 
portant islands  in  the  Molucca  Archipelago,  belonging  to 
the  Dutch,  50  miles  S.  of  Ceram.  Lat.  4°  30'  S. ; Ion.  129° 
50'  E.  Pop.  in  1840,  4065.  They  are  all  lofty  and  volcanic, 
and  the  four  larger  are  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  nutmegs  and  mace;  400,000  poun  is  of  the  for- 
mei’  and  130,000  pounds  of  the  latter  are  produced  here  an- 
nually, and  form  the  chief  exports.  The  harbor,  which  is 
beautiful,  well  sheltered,  and  ea.sy  of  acce.ss,  lies  N.  of  the 
island  of  Great  Banda,  and  between  it  and  the  islands  of 
Banda  Neira  and  Goonong  Apee,  all  of  which  approach  close 
to  each  other.  It  is  defended  by  several  forts,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  those  of  Belgica  and  Nassau  on  Banda 
Neii-a  and  Ilollandia  on  Gieat  Banda.  On  the  former  of 
the.se  islands  is  the  governor's  residence,  and  the  small  vil- 
lage or  town  of  the  same  name,  the  houses  in  which  are 
built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  roofed  with  leaves,  on  account  of 
the  fre  [uent  earthciuakes  to  which  the  group  is  subject. 
The  island  of  Goonong  Apee  rises  7880  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  active  volcanoes  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. The  proximity  of  this  volcano  subjects  the  Banda 
Islands  to  the  ravages  of  frequent  eruptions  and  earth- 
quakes. .some  of  which  have  been  very  destructive. 

BANDA  ORIENTAL.  See  Uruguay. 

BAND.A  SE.A,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  .space  of  sea 
enclosed  by  the  islands  of  Booro  and  Ceram  on  the  N. ; Tiinoi 
and  the  Serawatty  Islands  on  the  S. : Timor  Laut,  Larat,  and 
other  small  islands  on  the  E. ; and  the  Flores  Sea  on  the  VV. 

B.AN-DE-LA-ROCIIE,  b6NO-deh-li-rosh',  a valley  of  France, 
department  of  Vosges,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Oberlin’s 
labors.  At  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  in  the  church-yard  of 
the  quiet  village  of  Fonday,  is  the  tomb  of  Oberlin,  a plain 
stone,  with  his  name  engraved,  and  an  incription,  bearing, 
in  terms  equally  true  and  touching,  “He  was  sixty  years  the 
father  of  this  district.” 

BANDER.  See  Bunder. 

BANDITTI  (ban-dit'tee)  ISLE,  Malay  Archipelago,  in  the 
Strait  of  Lombok,  between  Lombok  anil  Bali,  20  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Lat.  8°  50  N.,  Ion.  115°  30'  E. 

BA.XD  )L.  b?,\a'doP.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Var, 
delightfullv  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  9 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Toulon.  Pop.  1814.  It  exports  wines,  and 
has  60  fi.shiug-boats  belonging  to  its  port. 

BAXDJN,  ban'don,  a river  in  the  S.  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork, 
rises  in  the  Carberry  mountains,  near  Dunmanway.  flows 
generally  E.  to  Innishannon.  and  thence  S.E.  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. forming  the  harbor  of  Kinsale.  Length,  40  miles,  for  15 
of  which  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons. 

BANVDJX  or  BAN/DINBIUD.IE,  a town  of  Ireland.  20 
miles  S.W,  of  Cork,  on  both  banks  of  the  Bandon,  a beauti- 
ful stream,  celebrated  by  Speiiser  as  “ The  plea.sant  Bandon, 
crowned  by  many  a wood.”  There  are  several  good  streets 
in  the  town,  straight  and  well  kept;  houses  of  stone  from  a 
quarry  in  the  vicinity,  generally  well  built,  lighted,  and 
amply  supplied  with  water.  The  principal  public  build- 
inga  are  a court-house,  market-house,  and  .savings  bank. 
There  are  two  good  classical  schools,  besides  two  parochial 
schools,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  two 
national  and  one  Methodist  school,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  lower  classes.  Bandon  was.  about  25  years  ago,  a flour- 
ishing manufacturing  town,  but  hardly  a vestige  of  its  for- 
mer prosperity  now  remains.  It  is  peopled  by  a colony  of 
English  Protestants.  It  returns  a member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Pop.  9049. 

BA  CD  INGt,  a town  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  on  the  IV. 
coast  of  .Java.  Near  it  is  the  volcano  of  Goenong  Gocmtoer, 
by  an  eruption  of  which,  in  1822.  SO  villages  were  destroyed. 

B.VN'D  J )GURt,  a town  of  India,  in  Bundelcund,  58  miles 
S.W.  of  Rewah. 

BAXD  FR.A,  a town  of  India,  on  Salsette  Island,  6 miles 
N.  of  Bombay. 

B.ANEC  or  BAXXEC.  bin'nSk',  an  Island  of  France,  de- 
partment Finistere,  between  Ushant  and  the  mainland,  in 
lat.  48°  2.V  7"  N..  Ion.  .5°  1'  42”  W. 

BANEtL.A,  a post-village  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
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the  Yallobusha  River,  at  the  head  of  keel-boat  navigation 
132  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Jackson.  It  is  surrounded  by  rich 
plantations  of  cotton,  and  has  an  active  trade. 

BANERAS,  bdn-ya/rds,  a town  of  Spain.  27  miles  N.W 
of  Alicante,  with  an  ancient  castle.  Pop.  2300. 

B.ANEZA,  La,  lM)dn-yA/thd,  a town  of  Spain,  26  mile? 
S.W.  Leon.  Pop.  2270.  It  has  celebi’ated  weekly  fairs. 

BANFF,  bamf,  or  BANFFSHIRE,  bamf^shir,  a maritime 
county  of  Scotland,  having  N.  Moray  Frith,  E.  and  S.  of  (he 
county  of  Aberdeen,  and  W.  of  the  counties  of  Inverness  and 
Moray.  Area  variously  estimated  at  from  500  to  647  square 
miles.  Of  320.000  acres,  about  120  000  are  cultivah'd.  l;iO.UO0 
uncultivated,  and  70  000  unprofitable.  Pop.  in  1851.  54,171. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  or  hilly,  except  on  the  coa«t, 
where  it  is  level  and  pretty  fertile.  Cairngorm  mountain, 
4095  feet  in  height,  is  mostly  in  this  county.  Chief  rivers,  the 
Spey,  Avon,  and  Doveron.  Cattle  breeding  is  the  piinclpal 
branch  of  rural  industry;  tillage  farms  are  suiall.  though 
property  is  in  few  hands.  The  fisheries  are  important. 
Chief  towns,  Banff,  Cullen,  and  Port.soy.  'I'his  county  re- 
turns one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Gordon  Castle, 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  in  thiscounty. 

BANFF,  sometimes  written,  and  always  pronounced, 
BA5IFF.  a royal  and  parliamentary  borough,  seaport  town, 
of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Doveron,  at  its 
mouth  in  Moray  Frith.  38  miles  N.N.MLof  Aberdeen.  Lat. 
of  pier,  57°  40'  3"  N.,  Ion.  2°  31'  5"  W.  Pop.  6000.  The  “ sea 
town”  stands  on  an  abrupt  height,  on  the  coast,  the  “ inland 
town”  on  the  river,  and  the  “castle”  between  the  two. 
Banff  is  well  built,  and  has  a town-house  with  a high  spire, 
jail,  market-hou.se,  grammar  school,  several  other  public 
schools,  and  public  baths.  A bridge  over  the  Doveron 
unites  the  town  with  Macduff,  and  its  hai  bor  has  a low- 
water  pier.  Herrings,  salmon,  cattle,  and  giwfn  ai-e  shipped 
hence  to  London,  and  in  1S46.  697  vesse'.-.  (.'‘ggregate  bur- 
den 38,120  tons)  entered,  and  573  (aggregate  burden  Sl.OsO 
tons)  cleared  from  the  port,  which  includes  the  creeks  of 
Fra.serburg.  Gardeiistown,  Macduff.  Port.soy,  Fort  Gordon, 
and  Garmouth,  Registered  shipping  (1847)114  vessels:  ag- 
gregate burden.  9396  tons.  Banff  unites  with  Elgin.  Cullen, 
Inverary,  Ivintore,  and  Petei'head  to  send  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  a native 
of  Banff. 

BAN'GALLt,  a po.st-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York. 

BANGALORE,  l)ang'ga-lorel  a largeand  strongly  fortified 
town  in  Southern  India,  Mysore  dominions,  on  a table-land 
nearly  8009  feet  in  elevation.  70  miles  X.E.of  Seringapatam. 
It  is  enclosed  by  double  walls,  and  has  a citadel  containing 
the  palace  of  Tippoo  Saib.  It  is  the  head-(iuartei  s of  the 
British  resident  and  Madras  officers  in  .Mysore.  Owing  to 
its  salubrity,  it  is  a good  deal  frequented  by  Europeans,  and 
is  furnished  with  many  European  shops,  with  assembly  and 
reading  rooms,  and  good  barracks.  The  temperature  rarely 
exceeds  82°,  or  sinks  below  56°  Fahrenheit.  The  air  is  re- 
freshed by  genial  showers.  The  pi  incipal  manufactures  are 
of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics.  It  was  taken  by  the  British, 
under  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  1791.  Pop.  Ott.UllO. 

BANG. AN  API  LLY,  bdng-gin-a-pilffee.  a small  town  of  Bri- 
tish India,  presidency  of  Madras,  69  miles  S.S.E.  of  Adoni. 
on  the  Sooroo.  In  its  environs,  diamonds  and  precious 
stones  are  found. 

BANGASSI,  b3ng-g3s'see.  a large  fortified  town  of  Western 
Africa,  in  the  Mandingo  country,  near  the  Woolima  River. 

BAXGEY,  or  BANG  AVI.  See  Boxgay. 

BANG  I L,  b3n-gheeP.  a town  of  Java.  23  miles  S.  of  Soera- 
baya,  having  good  hou.ses  and  a spacious  market-place. 

B.A.NGK.A.  See  Ba.xca. 

BA.XG'K  JK'  or  BA.X'KOK/,  the  capital  city  of  Siam,  and 
one  of  the  most  commercial  places  in  Asia,  on  the  .Menam, 
about  20  miles  above  its  mouth.  Lat.  13°  58' N.,  Ion.  1(  0° 
34'  E.  The  population,  according  to  Neale,  is  not  less  than 
400.000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Chinese.  It  stretches  along 
both  banks  of  the  river,  and  consists  of  three  portions,  viz. 
the  palace  or  citadel,  on  an  island  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
comprising  the  residences  of  the  sovereign  and  court,  with 
many  temples  ansi  gardens;  the  city  proper;  and  the  float/ 
ing  town,  composed  of  movable  bamboo  rafts,  each  bearing 
rows  of  8 or  10  houses.  It  has  numerous  Boodhic  temples; 
and  in  the  palace  is  a spacious  audience  hall.  The  more 
.solid  buildings  are  of  brick;  but  the  majority  of  the  dwell- 
itigs  are  of  wood,  mounted  on  posts.  Most  of  the  inter- 
course is  carried  on  by  water,  and  the  Menam  is  navigable 
to  the  city  for  vessels  of  250  tons.  Bang-kok  has  manutao 
tures  of  tin  and  iron  wares,  and  leather.  The  exports  cont- 
prise  sugar,  (from  l0,000  to  12.000  tons  yearly,)  black  pepper, 
(4000  to  5000  tons.)  tin,  cardamoms,  fine  woods,  ivory,  cot- 
ton, rice,  hide.s.  horns,  skins,  and  feathers.  The  impo'-ta 
are  tea.  quicksilver,  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  porcelain, 
and  numerous  manufactured  articles  from  China;  camphor, 
and  edible  bird's-nests  from  the  .Malay  Archipelago;  and 
European  and  Indian  piece-goods,  opium,  and  glasswares 
from  the  British  and  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East.  The 
value  of  exports  in  1846  amounted  to  120.000/.,  and  of  im- 
ports to  160.090/.  The  country  around  is  flat,  but  ccutain* 
rich  mines  of  iron,  and  extensive  forests  of  teiik. 
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BANGOR,  bSNo'KORA  a villasre  of  France,  'lepartnient  of 
Morbihan,  in  the  island  of  Belle-Isle.  Pop.  1C38. 

BANGOR,  bang'iiher,  (“white  choir,”)  a city,  parlia- 
mentary borouf?h.  seaport,  and  parish  of  North  Wales,  at  the 
head  of  Beaumaris  Bay  co.,  and  9 miles  N.E. of  Carnarvon. 
Pop.  of  the  parish.  95G4:  of  the  city,  (333S.  It  lies  in  a ro- 
mantic valley,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  narrow  street, 
nearly  a mile  in  length.  The  cathedral,  date  525,  (?)  is  an 
embaUled,  cruciform  structure,  with  a low,  massive  tower; 
its  choir  is  appropi-iated  to  the  cathedral  service;  its  nave, 
141  feet  in  length,  is  used  as  the  parish  church ; and  in  one 
of  the  transepts,  service  is  celebrated  in  the  Welsh  tongue. 
Bangor  has  an  episcopal  palace  and  deanery,  a free  school, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  almshouses,  a town-hall, 
assembly  rooms,  and  excellent  accommodation  for  visitors, 
many  of  whom,  .since  the  construction  of  the  Menai  bridge, 
and  the  establishment  of  steamers  from  Liverpool,  have  re- 
sorted hither  for  sea-bathing.  The  bay  admits  vessels  of  300 
tons,  but  the  trade  is  small,  consisting  chietiy  in  the  export 
of  slates.  The  fairs  held  at  the  Menai  bridge,  are  the 
largest  cattle  fiiirs  in  North  Wales.  The  borough  unites 
with  Carnarvon,  Conway,  Crickeith,  Nevin.  and  Pwllheli 
in  sending  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  vicinity  is  the  superb  residence  of  G.  II.  D.  Pennant, 
Esq.,  a castle  built  in  the  Saxon  style,  at  a cost  exceeding 
100,000/. 

B.A.NGOR,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

BANGOR,  ban/gor,  a seaport  town  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down,  on  Belfast  Lough,  12  miles  E. N.E.  of 
Belfast.  Pop.  of  the  town,  3116.  It  has  various  places  of 
worship,  a market-house,  saving.s’  bank,  public  library,  &c., 
with  cotton  factories,  a trade  in  linens,  and  a fishery.  The 
town  is  frequented  as  a bathing-place.  Here  was  once  a 
famous  mrnaatery,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  in  820;  and  near  the  town  is  Bangor  Castle,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Bangor,  chief  proprietor. 

BAN/G'lR,  a city,  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  ju.stice  of  Pe- 
nobscot co.,  Maine,  on  the  right  bank  of  Penobscot  River, 
about  60  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  66  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Augustii,  116  W.  of  Eastport,  126  N.E.  of  Portland.  231  N.E. 
of  lioston,  and  661  miles  N.E.  of  Washington.  Lat.  44°47' 
.50"  N..  1.011.680  47' W.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kend  islceag  River,  which  here  enters  the  Penobscot.  This 
stream,  about  190  yards  wide,  is  crossed  by  several  bridges, 
uni'dng  the  two  parts  of  the  city,  A tiili  in  the  Kendus- 
keag.  about  half  a mile  from  its  mouth,  affords  exten.sive 
water-power.  A short  distance  above  the  city,  a bridge  1320 
feet  long  extends  across  the  Penobscot,  connecting  Ban- 
gor with  Brewer.  Tho  harbor,  which  is  at  and  below  the 
bridge  across  the  Penul-scot,  is  nearly  500  yards  wide,  and  at 
high  tide  (the  tide  ri.-es  here  17  feet)  is  of  sufficient  depth 
for  vessels  of  the  larg'.'it  size.  Bangor  is  one  of  the  greatest 
lumber  deixits  in  t)u  (vorld.  The  great  extent  of  country 
drained  by  the  Peno’cicot  and  its  tributaries  is  heavily  tim- 
bered with  pine,  st<  uce,  hemlock,  and  cedar,  the  cutting 
and  hauling  of  wltich  to  the  numerous  saw  mills  that 
everywhere  line  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  afford  one  of  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  vast  amount  of 
lumber  which  th'ne  mills  yearly  produce  is  all  brought  to 
Bangor  for  export  ation,  this  port  being  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Pen  ibscot.  Nearly  2()00  vessels  are  annually 
employed  in  tbn  trade  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
which  usually  continues  8 or  9 months  in  the  year.  Bangor 
is  also  extensi\(ly  engaged  in  forei'.rn  commerce,  in  the 
coast  trade,  and  in  ship-building.  The  city  has  a pleasant 
location,  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  river  and  surround- 
ing country.  The  buildings  are  generally  neat  and  well 
constructed,  while  some  exhibit  a style  of  superior  elegance. 
A new  custom-house  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  the  cost 
of  which,  when  completed,  it  is  estimated  will  exceed 
$100,000;  it  is  situated  in  the  bed  of  the  Kenduskeag 
River,  between  two  bridges,  from  either  of  which  it  is  en- 
tered. 'J'ho  Bangor  House  is  a hotel  of  the  first  class,  and 
probably  inferior  to  none  in  the  state.  The  city  contains 
12  or  13  banks,  and  11  churches.  4 of  which  cost  about 
$25,000  each.  The  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  is  situated 
in  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the  town,  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  Penobscot  River.  It  was  organized  in  1816. 
being  first  established  at  Hampden.  6 miles  S.  of  Bangor. 
Two  daily  and  four  weekly  new.spapers  are  published  here. 
The  schools  of  Bangor  are  graded,  comprising  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  schools,  and  are  in  a most  prosperous 
condition.  In  the  hich  schools,  both  for  the  boys  and 
the  girls,  the  cour.se  of  study  comprises  all  the  branches 
usually  pursued  preparatory  to  entering  college.  Among 
the  manufacturing  establishments  may  be  mentioned  4 
large  foundries,  with  machine  shops.  4 extensive  steam  fur- 
niture manufactories,  and  several  steam  sawing  and  plan- 
ing mills.  Steamboats  make  regular  trips  from  Bangor  to 
Boston.  Portland,  and  places  along  the  rfver  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  year.  The  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  Railroad 
connects  it  with  Waterville.  and  another  railroad  is  pro- 
jected to  Lincoln,  about  50  miles  up  the  Penobscot  valley. 
Bangor  also  has  railroad  communication  with  Old  Town.  12 
T rules  iistant.  The  lumber  surveyed  at  this  port  in  1852, 


amounted  to  199..389,422  feet.  The  aggregate  burden  o.  i.io 
shipping  owned,  .fune  30,  186.3,  amounted  to  22,181  ons 
registered,  and  22,087  tons  enrolled  and  licen,sed:  . tal 
44,269  tons.  During  the  year  ending  June,  1863,  7 siiips 
and  banpies  and  3 brigs  were  built  here.  'I'he  aggregate 
tonnage  of  these  was  5249  tons.  Population  in  1820,  1221; 
in  18;i0,  2868;  in  1840,  8627;  iu  1850,  14,432;  aud  in  1860. 
16,407.  ’ 

BANGOR,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  New  York, 
about  160  mihis  N.  by  W.  of  Albany,  is  intersected  bj'  the 
Northern  Railroad.  Poj).  2;>2n. 

BANGOR,  a township  in  Elkhart  county,  Indiana.  Pop 
587. 

BAN/GOR  MONACHO/RUM,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  cos. 
of  Flint  and  Denbigh,  on  the  Dee.  7 miles  N.  of  Ellesmei-e. 
This  is  1 he  supposed  seat  of  one  of  the  largest  monasteries 
in  Britain,  which,  according  to  Lambard.  was  inhabited,  in 
the  sixth  century,  by  2100  monks,  1200  of  whom  were  mas- 
sacred early  in  the  seventh  century  by  the  Northumbiian 
Saxons.  Gildas.  the  earliest  British  historian,  is  said  to 
have  beeji  a monk  of  this  community. 

BANG-PA-KUNG,  bing  p^-kung/.  a river  of  Siam,  having 
its  sources  in  the  mountains  which  separate  Siam  from 
Cambodia,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Length,  about  200 
miles. 

BANG-PA-SO,  bing-pd-s6.  a town  of  Siam,  capital  of  a di.s- 
trict  fertile  in  rice  and  sugar,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bang- 
pa-kung.  lat.  13=  30'  N.,  Ion.  101=13' E.,  47  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Bangkok.  It  is  a considerable  town,  containing  several 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  surrounded  by  a wooden 
stockade. 

B.ANGUEY.  b8ng-gA/,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
off  the  N.  extremity  of  Borneo.  Lat.  7=9'  N.,  Ion.  117°  6' E. 
Turtle  are  plentiful  on  this  island. 

BAN’/IIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BAN  no,  bin'yo.  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira, 
13  miles  N.E.  of  Yiseu.  Pop.  2:  OJ. 

B.ANI.\K  (b3-ne-dk/)  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  lat.  2°20'N..  Ion.  96= 
40'  E.  A conical-shaped  hill,  on  Poolo  Baniak  Island,  is  a 
conspicuous  sea-mark. 

BANIALUK.A,  bd'oe-i-looffcS.  a fortified  town  of  Euro- 
pi‘an  Turkey  province  of  Bosnia,  capital  of  a sanjak.  on  the 
Verbas.  94  miles  S.W.  of  Bosna-Serai.  It  is  said  to  have  a 
citadel.  40  mos(iues.  several  colleges,  public  baths  aiul  ba- 
zaars. and  a manufactory  of  gunpowder;  but  it  is  raiely 
visited  by  travellers.  Pop.  7800. 

BANT  AS.  See  Pane.vs. 

BANIAS.  bd/ne-ds.  a village  of  Syria,  52  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Tripoli,  on  the  Mediterranean 

B.A\/ISTKR.  a river  in  the  S.  part  of  Yirgini.a.  rises  in 
Pittsylvania  county,  and  flowing  in  a south-easterlj"  course, 
enters  the  Dan  River  in  Halifax  county,  about  10  miles  be- 
low the  village  of  Banister.  It  is  navigable  by  batteaus 
from  its  mouth  to  Meadsville. 

BANISTER,  or  HALIFAX  COURT-HOUSE,  a flourishing 
post-village,  capital  of  Halifax  county,  Virginia,  on  Banis- 
ter River,  10  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Dan  River, 
and  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad.  120 miles  S.W. 
of  Richmond.  The  situation  is  elevated  and  pleasant.  Ba- 
nister has  a very  active  mercantile  business,  in  which  a 
capital  of  $200,000  is  invested.  It  is  the  terminus  of  three 
lines  of  stages.  The  Banister  River  is  navigable  for  bat- 
teaus from  its  mouth  to  Meadsville.  about  10  miles  above 
the  court-house.  A rich  mine  of  plumliago  has  recently 
been  opened  6 miles  from  this  place.  Pop.  in  1860,  about 
1600. 

BANJALUKA.  See  Bam.^i.uka. 

B4NJERMAS.«1IN  or  BANJARMASSIN, bdn-yer-mds-sin/ 
or bdn-yer-mds-sing/, (Royer,  water,  inasfdn.  salt.)  an  exten- 
.sive country  of  Borneo,  occupying  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island, 
bfiunded  W.  by  the  river  Banjer.  and  E.  by  the  Strait  of 
Macassar.  It  is  iTitersected  from  N.  to  S.  by  a range  of  moun- 
tains. some  of  which  are  upwards  of  3000  feet  in  elevation, 
and  w'atered  on  the  W.  by  the  Banjer.  and  its  tributary  the 
Nagara.  and  E.  by  .several  large  streams.  l*op.  in  1846.  esti- 
mated at  120.000.  nearly  all  Ulohammedans.  It  is  governed 
by  a sultan,  whose  power  is  absolute,  except  in  so  far  as 
limited  by  treaties  with  the  Netherlands  government.  All 
the  diamonds  above  5 carats,  found  in  the  mines  of  Banjer- 
massin.  are  con.sidered  the  property  of  the  sultan;  but  the 
Netherlands  government  receives  a tribute  e(iual  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  value.  The  inhabitants  of  Hanjermassin  are 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kin  .Is  of  arms,  guns, 
pistols,  swords  &c.,  which  are  finished  in  the  most  elaborate 
style.  'The  chief  seat  of  this  manufacture  is  Nagara.  a dis- 
trict of  10.0116  inhabitants,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  N.E.  of  the  Dutch  fort  of  Maraba- 
han.  The  iion  of  Doussen  (so  called  from  the  river  of  the 
same  name)  is  employed  in  the  manufacture,  and  serves  in 
place  of  money  with  the  aboricines:  the  gold,  copper,  and 
silver,  used  in  decoration,  is  imported.  The  sultan  imposes 
a tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  the  arms  exported.  Excellent 
coal  wavs  discovered  in  this  territory  in  1846.  and  is  exten- 
sively worked  by  the  Netherlands  government. 
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BAN'J  I?  IMASSIN,  in  Borneo,  the  fortified  capital  of  the 
Dutch  res;  ience,  is  situated  on  tlie  left  hank  of  tlie  river 
Banjer,  ahont  la  miles  from  its  month,  in  the  Java  Sea,  lat. 
3°  2^5'  S.,  Ion.  .,14°  37'  E.  As  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  ob- 
structed by  a bar,  large  vessels  anchor  at  Tabeniow,  a port 
on  the  coast,  about  50  miles  S.  of  the  town.  Banjermassin 
has  an  extensive  trade  with  China:  its  chief  exports  consist  of 
pepper  and  other  spices,  gold-du.st.  diamonds,  wax.  camphor, 
rattans,  edible  bird’s-nests.  and  small  arms.  The  imports 
are  piece  goods,  opium,  cutlery,  and  gunpowder.  The  Dutch 
aave  had  a factory  here  since  1748.  and  the  territory  was 
ceded  to  them  in  1787 ; a (lerman  mission  to  the  Dyaks  was 
established  here  in  1837. 

BANJJEM.AS,  bdn'yoo'mJssC  a town  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  near  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Java;  lat.  7°  33'  N,, 
Ion.  109°  20  E It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and 
contains  a fort  and  garrison.  Fop.  9000, 

B-A-XJ  JEVV'ANGI.  See  B.vnyuwangy, 

BANKA.  SeeBAXCA, 

BANKALAN,  bin'k^'lint,  a town  of  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies. on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Madura.  15  miles  N. 
of  Soerabaya,  in  Java.  It  is  the  capital  of  a small  state  of 
the  same  name,  and  seat  of  a Dutch  vice-residency. 

BANK  EL,  bln'kSF,  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
at  the  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Tolo,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Celebes ; lat.  2°  20'  S.,  Ion.  122°  50'  E. 

B.\NKS’  ISL.A.ND,  of  British  North  America,  is  in  the 
Pacific,  in  lat.  53°  20'  N.,  Ion.  130°  W. 

BANKS’  ISLANDS,  a group  of  17  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  lat.  14°  S.,  Ion.  109°  \V.,  and  named  in  honor  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks. 

B.i.NKS’  ISLANDS,  a group  in  South  Australia,  in  Spen- 
cer's Gulf  lat.  34°  30'  S.,  Ion.  136°  20'  E., 

BA.NKS’  L.AND,  British  North  America,  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  lat.  74°  N.,  Ion.  116°  W.,  70  miles  S.W.  of  Melville 
Island. 

BANKS’  PENINSULA,  in  New  Zealand,  on  New  Munster 
or  Middle  Island,  near  the  centre  of  its  E.  coast;  lat.  43° 
40'  S.,  Ion.  173°  W.  Length,  about  50  miles;  greatest 
breadth.  25  miles,  forming  a high  table-land. 

B.'V.N'KS’  STRAIT,  between  Van  Diemen’s  Land  and  Four- 
neaux  Islands.  Breadth.  15  miles. 

BANKS’  TOWN,  in  New  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cumberland, 
W.  of  Sydney. 

B.ANMO.  See  Bhamo. 

B-A..NNA,  bin'n^.  a river  of  Southern  Guinea,  having  its 
sources  in  a mountainous  region,  about  80  miles  from  the 
coast,  falls  into  the  sea  in  about  lat.  3°  30'  S. 

BA^OS.  bdntyoce,  (i.  e.  ‘‘ baths,”)  forms  the  name,  or  part 
of  the  name,  of  numerous  towns  and  villages  in  Spain,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

BAN  JS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalu-sia,  24  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Jaen.  Pop.  1770. 

BA5?0S,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  30  miles  W. 
of  Pal  mcia.  Pop.  1636. 

BAROS  DE  CERKATO.  b^n'yoce  d\  th^u-aa'to.  or  BANOS 
I)E  KIO  PISUERGA,  bin'yoce  dA  ree'o  pe-sw^Rte:d.  a town 
of  Spain,  in  Leon,  6 miles  S.  of  Palencia.  Pop.  272. 

B.VN  )S  DE  EBRO.  bdrPyoce  dd  li/bro.  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Old  Castile.  15  miles  W.  by  N.  of  LogroHo.  Pop.  331. 

BANK  LICK,  a post-office  of  Kempton  co..  Kentucky. 

B.ANKS.  a township  of  Carbon  co.,  Pennsylvania,  10  miles 
N.W.  of  Mauch  Chunk.  It  contains  the  Beaver  Meadow 
''oal-mines.  Pop.  2502. 

BANKS/TON,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Georsria. 

BANKS'TON,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co..  Missis.sippi. 

BANKS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecti- 
cut. 6)  miles  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

BANK'TON.  a post-village  of  Saline  co.,  Illinois,  about  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

B.dN'KYBAZAlU.  a small  town  of  British  India,  province 
of  Bengal,  on  the  Hoogly,  13  miles  N.  of  Calcutta. 

B.\NN,  LOM  ER,  a river  of  the  N.  of  Ireland,  issues 
from  Lough  Beg,  flows  N.N.W.  between  the  counties  of  Lon- 
donderry a>id  Antrim,  and  enters  the  ocean  4 miles  S.W.  of 
Portrush.  after  a course  of  40  miles.  Though  impeded  by 
sand-banks,  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons  from  the 
sea  to  Coleraine.  Its  salmon  and  eel  fisheries  are  important. 
Bann  is  also  the  name  of  a small  affluent  of  the  Slaney,  in 
the  county  of  Wexford. 

B.\N'NACKS,  (incorrectly  written  BOONACKS,)  a tribe 
of  Indians  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Oregon. 

B.\N.\ALEC.  bdn'-nd'-ldkt,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Finistere.  8 miles  N.W.  of  Quimperle.  It  is  noted  for  its 
wrestling-matches,  which  attract  multitudes  of  spectators. 
During  the  wars  of  the  League  a bloody  battle  was  fought 
under  the  walls  of  the  town.  Pop.  of  commune  in  1851 , 4174. 

BANN  E.  bdnn,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Arddche, 
arrondissement  of  Largentiere.  Pop.  of  commune.  1755. 

B.dN'NER,  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Mississippi. 

BAN'NERMAiN,  a postoffice  of  New  Hanover  co..  North 
Carolina. 

BANCNINGH.AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BANCNOCKBURN,  a town  of  Scotland,  county,  and  2^ 
miles  S.  of  Sterling,  on  the  Bannock,  an  affluent  of  the 
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Forth,  famous  for  the  great  victory  gained  here.  21th  J une, 
1314.  by  the  Scots  under  Bruce,  over  the  English,  com- 
manded by  Edward  II.  and  his  generals.  The  latter  are 
stated  to  have  lost  50,000  men.  and  the  Scots  only  4000. 
Near  it.  at  Sa^ichie  Burn,  in  1488.  James  III.  of  Scotland 
was  defeated  by  his  son.  Bannockburn,  with  a population, 
in  1851.  of  2627.  is  now  noted  for  peaceful  industry,  having 
manufactures  of  tartan  shawls,  carpets,  and  heartii-rugs  for 
the  English  markets,  with  some  tweeds  and  leather:  and  all 
the  tartan  worn  by  the  Highland  regiments  in  the  British 
army  has,  for  the  last  half-century,  been  made  here. 

BANCNOW,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  IV exford. 

BANN,  UPPER,  a river  of  the  N.  of  Ireland,  ri.ses  in  the 
Mourne  Mountains,  flows  through  the  ctmnties  of  Down 
and  .Vrmagh,  in  a N.W.  direction,  and  joins  Lough  Neagh 
on  its  S.  side.  It  communicates  with  the  Newry  Canal,  and 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  60  tons  to  Portadown. 

BANgLAS.  bin-yofi^s,  a town  of  Spain,  7 miles  N.  of  Ge- 
rona.  with  mineral  springs  and  baths,  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  fabrics,  oil.  and  paper.  Pop.  -tCOO. 

BANROU,  b6N°'root.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Orne.  Pop.  of  commune,  1054. 

BANST  EAD,  bin'stead.  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Surrey. 

BANSWARA,  baii-swd/ra.  or  BANSIVARAII,  a town  of 
Hindostan.  capital  of  a small  shite  in  the  province  of  Guzerat, 
tributary  to  the  British,  110  miles  N.E.  of  Barnda.  It  is 
handsome,  and  has  a large  fortress,  and  .several  temples. 

BANTALLAN,  b^n'tll-l3n'.  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Philippines.  Lat.  11°  N.; 
Ion.  123°  20'  E. 

BANTAM,  bdn'timt.  a residency,  and  former  kingdom  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  forming  the  IV.  extr.-mity  of  the 
Island  of  .lava.  Lat.  of  fort,  6°  1'  39"  S.,  Ion.  10  ° 10'  41"  E. 
Pop.  in  1838.  362.242.  It  is  divided  into  3 regencies,  Ce 
ram.  (or  Serang,)  Lebak,  Tjiringin.  'I'he  chief  products 
are  rice,  pepper,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Capital 
Serang. 

B.VNTAM.  an  old  and  celebrated  town  of  Java,  capital  of 
the  former  kingdom,  and  present  province  of  same  name. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a bay  and  river  of  .same  name, 
and  backed  by  lofty  picture.sque  mountains.  Lat.  6°  1'42" 
S. ; Ion.  106°  lO' 42"  E.  The  river  of  Bantam  divides  into 
three  arms,  the  centre  one  of  which,  not  very  deep,  passes 
through  the  town,  the  other  two  bounding  it  right  and  left. 
The  Sultan’s  palace,  and  the  Dutch  forts,  (Spelwijk  and  Dia- 
mant.)  are  in  ruins:  and  the  only  building  of  note  is  the 
mosque  or  temple,  .surrounded  by  a lofty  wall,  and  adorned 
with  a small  tower  or  minaret.  Bantam  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  famous  towns  in  the  East.  and.  at  one  time  was 
the  principal  mart  of  the  Dutch;  but  its  trade  has  now  been 
transferred  to  other  channels. 

BAN'TAM.  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

BAN'i'AM  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Litchfield  co.,  Conneo 
ticut. 

BANT.TAR,  bint'ydR',a  town  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Island  of  .Java,  residency  of  Rembang 
It  has  a fine  port,  with  exten.sive  ship-building  docks. 

BANTRY,  ban'try,  a seaport  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork, 
near  the  head  of  Bantry  Bay,  44  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cork. 
Lat.  51°41'N.;  Ion.  9°  27' W.  Pop.  4082.  It  has  little 
trade,  and  no  manufactures.  Close  to  it  is  Seacourt,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bantry. 

BAN^TRY  BAY,  a large  bay  in  S.  of  Ireland.  Munster,  co. 
of  Cork,  and  one  of  the  finest  harlwrs  in  Europe,  extending 
for  25  miles  inland.  IVithin  it  are  Bear  and  Whiddy’s  Is- 
lands. between  which  and  the  mainland  the  water  is  from 
20  to  40  feet  deep,  and  the  anchorage  is  everywhere  good. 

BANTZENHEIM.  b3nUsen-hime',  (Fr.  pron..  bSnt'seh- 
n&m'.)  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haut-Rhiu,  arron- 
dissement of  Altkirch.  Pop  of  commune.  1133. 

BAN'WELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset.  A fine 
park  here  belongs  to  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who 
have  held  the  manor  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Banwell  has  a station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  3 miles 
N.E.  of  IVeston-super-Mare. 

BAN  Y A.  FELSG.  (Felsii.)  f^l'shd'blntyfih',  {i.  e.  “ the  upper 
mines,”)  a town  of  Hungary.  4 miles  E.  of  Nagy-Banya.  Pop. 
4536.  It  has  a tribunal  of  mines,  and  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron,  with  foundries,  forges,  and  potterie.s 

BANYAR-MASSIN.  See  Banjaumassin. 

BANYA,  Nagy.  See  Nagy  Ba.nya. 

BANYULIS  DES  ASPRES,  bdn-yU  lee'-d-ize-.ap'r,  a com 
mune  of  France,  department  Pyren6e.s-t)i  ientales.  Pop. 
472.  Celebrated  for  the  defence  wiiich  its  inhabitants  made 
in  1793,  when  attacked  by  7000  Spaniards,  who  weit  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

BANYULIS-SUR-MER,  biin'-yll'leo'-sUa-maiR.  {i  e.  “Ban- 
yulis  on  the  Sea,”)  a town  of  France,  departinent  of  Pyre- 
nees-Orientales,  with  a fishing  port  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Pop.  of  commune,  1357.  Near  it  are  four  ancient  towers, 
one  of  which  (the  Ban  de  Caroch)  marks  the  limit  between 
France  and  Spain.  The  district  produces  the  celebrated 
wines  of  Grenache  and  Rancio. 

BANYUIVANGYor  BANJGEIVAN01,bcIn-yoo-wang'-ghoe 
a seaport  town  and  military  post  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Is 
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land  of  Java,  belonpiing  to  Holland,  in  lat.  8°  15' S.,  lon.llt® 
28'  E.,  with  a port  for  ships  of  lOOO  tons,  and  an  extensive 

trad  3. 

I5ANZ,  bints,  a village  of  Bavaria,  3 miles  S.W.  of  IJch- 
tenfels,  on  the  Main,  with  a palace  of  Duke  William  of  Ba- 
varia. 

BAX-ZAUDAII,  1)ln'zaR/dah,  or  KALAIIT-YEZDIJTBD, 
kl'-ld'-hee^-yez'-de-jerd'.  a stronu:  mountain  fortress  of  Per- 
sia, province  of  lrak-A.iemee,ia  Mount  Zajiros.  immediately 
E.  of  Zoliab.  and  identi  al  witli  the  stronjihold  of  Holwan, 
to  which  the  last  S.asanian  kin<r,  Yezdi’ird,  retired  after  the 
capture  of  Ctesiphnn  by  the  Arabs,  in  the  seventh  century. 

BAilL,  bd'oE,  a state  of  IVestern  Africa.  8enegaiviliia,  hav- 
ing the  state  of  Sin  on  the  S.,  of  Cayor  on  the  N.,  the  Jaloof 
•territory  on  the  E.. and  the  Atlantic  on  the  W. 

BAONEE.  bl-ohiee.  a rajahship  of  Ilindostan,  in  Bundel- 
cund.  tributary  to  the  British. 

BAI'.AIIME,' bd'pom',  (L.  a fortified  town  of 

France,  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ar- 
ras. Pop.  'iitT;!.  It  has  a communal  college,  and  a hand- 
some fountain  supplied  by  an  Artesian  well;  it  is  the  seat 
of  extensive  manufactures  of  lace,  woollens,  cottons,  and 
fine  thread. 

BAPAUME,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine- 
Inferieure,  2 miles  N.W.  of  Rouen,  with  manufactures  of 
linens. 

BA  P'riilLD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  1 mile  S.E. 
of  Sittingliourne. 

BAP'TIST  MIS'SION,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  Nation,  Ar- 
kansas. 

B.AI‘'"nSTTOAVN'.  a post-village  of  Bingwood  township, 
in  the  IV.  part  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  .Jersey,  8 miles,  in  a 
strairht  line.  W by  N.  from  Flemington. 

B.APH'IST  VAhi'LEY,  a post-office  of  Tazewell  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

B.AB.  bar.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Bahar,  on  the  rixht  bank  of  the  Canges. 
Including  MasarLmng,  it  is  estimated  to  comprise  5000 
houses,  and  is  a place  of  consideral  le  trade. 

BAR,  baa,  a river  of  Fi-ance.  department  of  Ardennes. 
It  rises  near  Buzancy,  and  falls  into  the  Aleuse  below 
Donchery.  forming  part  of  the  Canal  of  Ardennes. 

BA  It.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Correze,  4-J  miles 
N.  of  Tulle,  on  the  Cori-eze.  Pop.  of  commune.  1228. 

BAR,  baa.  a town  of  Bussia,  Pod  ilia.  50  miles  N.E.  of  Ka- 
mieniec.  defended  by  a citadel,  built  on  a i-ock.  Pop.  3000. 
In  1708  the  Poles  here  formed  a confederacy  against  Kussia. 
BAR.  a township  in  Daviess  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1802. 
BABA,  hd'ri.  a river  of  Afghanistan,  which  joins  the  Ca- 
bool  river  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Peshawer,  after  a N.E.  course  of 
60  miles. 

BA  I!  ,\BA,  hd-rd-bd'  (Russ.iJ  rrabm.'?'  am,  bd-rd-bin-skdt-yd.) 
a vast  steppe  of  Siberia,  extending  between  the  Obi  and  the 
Irtish,  covered  with  numerous  salt  lakes  and  marshes.  It 
was  oolonized  by  Bussia  in  1707.  and  since  then  a consider- 
able portion  of  it  has  been  cultivated. 

BABABOO.  See  Bvrr.vboo. 

B.ABACOA,  bd-rd-ko'd.  a seaport  town  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Lat. 
of  principal  fort.  20°  21' 36"  N. : Ion.  71°  23' 31"  W.  Pop. 
about  2000.  In  its  vicinity  is  a remarkable  table-mountain, 
termed  the  Anri]  of  Buracoa.  In  1841,  its  exports  amounted 
in  value  to  $85,918.  comprising  tobacco  to  the  amount  of 
$76,811;  and  its  imports  in  1841  to  $81,832.  Total  value  of 
exports  in  1842.  $85,233:  in  which  year  21  vessels,  aggregate 
burden  2224  tons,  cleared  from  the  port 
B.A  I!  .\II  .\T.  bd'rd-hdt/ a town  of  North  Ilindostan.  capital 
of  (he  British  district  of  Gurhwal.  on  the  Bhadrathi.  50  miles 
N.W.  of  Serinagur.  It  is  a station  of  the  Hindoo  pilgrims 
on  the  route  to  Gangootri. 

BA  BAITCHE.  bd  raitch^  a town  of  Ilindostan,  Oude, 
caintal  of  district,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Goggra.  62  miles 
N.E.  of  Lucknow.  It  js  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
described  by  Aub  Fazel.  in  1582.  as  a larw  city. 

B.All.AK.  bd'-rdkl.  the  principal  river  of  Cachar,  (in  Farther 
India.)  the  8.  division  of  which  territory  it  traverses  with  a 
very  tortuous  course.  After  a 8.W.  course  through  Sylhet. 
it  joins  the  Brahmapootra,  43  miles  N.E.  of  Dacca.  'I'otal 
length  about  .3.5t)  miles;  width  variable,  but  in  some  places 
in  Cachar  it  is  200  yards  across,  and  it  has  during  the  rains 
a depth  of  30  or  40  feet.  Principal  affluent  the  Soormah. 

BAB.ANC.A.  NUEV.A.  nw.Vvd  bd-rdtPkd.  a town  in  New 
Granada,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mahates  with  the  Bio  Mag- 
dalena. 45  miles  S.E.  of  Cartagena.  It  is  a thriving  place, 
and  the  point  of  embarkation  of  goods  and  travellers  from 
Cartagena,  going  up  to  Magdalena,  and  of  debarkation  for 
those  coming  down  that  river 
BARA.NELLO,  bd-rd-n^Plo,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Moliso,  capital  of  a district.  5 mlle=  8 W.  of  Campobasso. 
Pop.  2500. 

BABANOW,  bd/-rd-nov'.  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia.  Lem- 
berg, 42  miles  N.N.E.  ofTarnow,  on  theA'istula.  Pop.  1000. 
The  Poles  were  defeated  here  by  Charles  Gustavus.  in  1656. 

BARANOW,  a town  of  Poiand,  N.W.  of  Lublin,  on  the 
Wieprz.  Pop.  1300. 


BARANOW,  a village  of  Prus.sian  Poland,  S.E.  of  Kem- 
pen.  Pop.  845. 

BABANQUILLA,  bd-r2ln-keePyi,  a town  of  S.  America, 
New  Granada,  68  iniles  N.E.  of  Cartagena,  with  a port  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Magdalena,  at  its  mouth. 

BABANTCHINSK,  bl-rdn-chinsk'  or  bd-rdn-cheensk^  a 
village  of  Asiatic  Bussia.  government  of  I'erni,  58  miles 
S.S.W.  of  A'erkbi)toorie,  with  .some  extensive  government 
iron  and  steel  works. 

BARANYA,  bd-rdnt-yd.  one  of  the  most  populous  counties 
of  Hungary,  on  the  Danube.  Capital,  FUnfkirchen.  Area. 
1930  square  miles.  Pop.  233,850.  It  is  partly  mountainous, 
and  partly  marshy,  but  very  fertile.  Chief  products,  wheat, 
tobacco,  wine,  and  fruit. 

BABANYA  VAR.  l.oh-rdnbyfih-vdR,  a village  of  Hungary, 
in  the  above  county;  has  .some  traces  of  the  ancient  forti- 
fication of  the  same  name. 

BABATABIA  (bar-ra-tah're-a)  RAY,  situated  in  the  S.E. 
pai't  of  Louisiana,  extends  northward  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  betw’een  the  parishes  of  .Jell'erson  and  Placiuemine. 
It  is  about  15  miles  long,  and  6 miles  wide. 

BABAU,  bdb'dw.  a town  of  Bohemia,  14  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Pi.sek.  Pop.  1315. 

BABBACENA,  bdji bd-ssd^nd,  a village  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Alemtejo,  13  miles  NAV.  of  Elvas.  Ifop.  .‘‘00. 

BABBACENA,  bdR-bd-s;P-nd.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas  Geraes,  in  the  Sierra  .Mantiqueira,  125  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Bio  J -iieiro,  and  3500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  indu.s- 
try  is  chiefly  directed  to  e.xtracting  gold,  and  exporting  large 
quantities  of  cotton  and  cofiee  to  l.io  de  .laneii’O. 

BABBACOAS.  bdR-bd-ko/is.  a seaport  town  of  South 
America,  NewGranada,  department  of  Cauca,  on  the  Pacific, 
150  miles  N.N.E.  of  Quito. 

BABBACOAS,  a town  of  Venezuela,  68  miles  S.S.W.of  Ca- 
racas. 

B.\BBADOS  or  BABBADOES.  bar-ba^dqz,  the  most  eastern 
of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  situated  about  78  miles  E.  from  St. 
I'incent.  and  equally  distant  S.S.E.  from  St.  Lucia.  Its 
capital,  Bridgetown,  situated  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
island,  is  in  lat  13°  4'  12"  N.:  Ion.  59°  37'  W.  Barbados  is 
21  miles  in  length.  13  in  breadth,  and  55  in  circumference, 
excluding  the  sinuosities  of  the  l avs,  and  contains  about 
166  sijuare  miles.  It  is  neariy  encircled  by  coral  reefs,  which 
in  some  places  extend  3 miles  to  seaward,  and  render  the 
navigation  dangerous.  The  surface  is  much  diversified, 
and  often  picturesque,  presenting,  on  a small  scale,  a suc- 
cession of  valleys,  hills,  table-lands,  clifi's.  gorges,  ai  d ra- 
vines. some  of  the  latter  exhibiting  perpendicular  walls  of 
150  feet.  The  lowlands  are  of  limited  extent,  and  are  con- 
fined to  the  N..  S.,  and  S.E.  parts  of  the  island.  About  a 
seventh  part  of  Bari  ados  consists  of  tertiary  sandstones  ana 
limestones,  i-ising  to  considerable  heights;  the  remainder  is 
covered  by  raised  coral  reefs,  divided  by  vertical  walls  of  co- 
ral rocks,  some  of  them  nearly  200  feet  high,  into  6 terraces, 
indicating  as  many  periods  of  upheaval.  AVith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  most  minute  forms  of  organic  life,  marine  bivalve 
and  univalve  shells,  no  fossil  remains  of  any  kind  have  been 
hitherto  discovered  in  the  rocks  which  compose  the  island. 
It  is  not  supposed  that  Bari  ados  possesses  any  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  many  places, 
and  is  used  as  fuel  in  furnaces.  Petroleum,  potter's  clay, 
and  ochres,  yellow  and  brown,  also  abound.  There  are  also 
several  mineral  springs  on  the  island,  but  no  streams  de- 
seT'ving  the  name  of  rivers:  although  some  aie  so  called, 
they  are  mere  streamlets,  excepting  durijig  the  tropical  tor- 
reTits.  when  they  become  impassable.  'The  productive  soil 
of  Barbados  is  oif  a reddish-browm  hue  on  the  higher  table- 
land : in  the  lowlands  it  is  black,  and  somewhat  reddish  in 
the  p.arts  w’here  it  is  shailow.  'This  black  mould  is  the  best 
suited  to  the  sugar-cane.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  healthi- 
est islands  in  the  West  Indian  Ai-chipelago.  'The  heaviest 
I'ains  fall  in  November  and  December.  Barbados  is  subject 
to  hurricanes  and  thunderstorms  of  the  most  violent  cha- 
racter. There  are  now  no  woods  or  forests  in  the  island, 
these  having  been  all  cut  down  to  make  way  for  agi-icul- 
tur.a'  operations.  Barbados  possesses  an  unusual  portion 
of  cultivable  soil.  Out  of  an  area  of  106.470  acres  which  it 
contains,  no  fewer  than  lOO.Oi.O  are  under  cultivation, 
40,060  of  which  are  annually  planted  with  sugar-canes;  the 
remainder  being  either  appropriated  to  provisions  or  used 
as  pasture.  The  staple  articles  produced  in  the  island  forex- 
port.  are  .sugar,  arrow-root,  aloes,  and  cotton.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  produced  in  the  island  at  different  periods  lias  been 
as  follows: — in  1842.21,545  hogsheads,  value.  OlLSl.'i/. ; in 
1847  . 32.257  hogshead.s.  value.  < 5.3.980)1.;  and  in  1852.  48.785 
hogsheads,  value,  739,884Z.,  being  nearly  double  the  produce 
of  1842, 

Trade,  avd  Navigation. — The  imports,  in  1852,  amounted 
to  767,974Z. ; the  exports.  951.72.3Z. ; outward  shippiiig, 
105.570  tons;  inward.  108,377  tons.  'The  trade  with  Great 
Britain  has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  most 
important,  surpassing  in  amount  the  w'hole  commerce 
of  Barbados  with  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  'The  number 
of  vessels  belonging  to  the  colony  in  1843  was  41 — tonnage, 
1778;  of  these,  12  were  above  50  tons.  The  revenue  of  the 
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Island,  chietly  derived  from  the  exports  and  imports,  from 
duty  on  l)riindy  and  srin,  and  from  surplus  tonnage  and 
crown  duties,  aniounted.  in  1852.  to  54,096/..  and  the  expen- 
diture to  54.978/.,  of  which  11.381/.  was  for  the  civil  govern- 
ment. and  15.358/.  for  the  police.  The  local  government  of 
Barbados  consists  of  a governor-in-chief,  assisted  by  a coun- 
cil. The  governor  is  invested  vvith  the  chief  civil  and  mili- 
tary authority.  The  council  is  composed  of  12  members, 
who  are  appointed  by  mandamus  of  the  sovereign.  The 
house  of  assembly  is  comjtosed  of  24  delegates,  elected  annu- 
ally. two  for  each  parish,  and  two  for  the  city  of  Bridgetown. 
Dv  the  body  of  the  peojile.  The  governor  may,  at  any  time, 
of  his  own  authority,  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  the 
assembly.  In  1846.  the  militia  of  the  island  aniounted  to 
1733  men.  including  officers.  &r.  The  church  accommoda- 
tions comprised,  in  1852.  25.264  seats,  for  a population  of 
136.939.  The  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  in  1852. 
were  attended  by  7077  pupils.  There  are  also  Sunday-schools 
attached  to  nearly  all  the  churches  and  chapels.  At  the  head 
of  the  educational  establishments  of  the  island  stands  Cod- 
rington  College,  founded  by  Colonel  Codrington.  a native  of 
Barbados.  It  is  beautifuliy  situated,  and  has  a dispo.sable 
annual  revenue  of  3610/.  The  benevolent  and  chaiitable  in- 
stitutions are  numerou.s,  and  on  a scale  highly  creditable  to 
the  Christian  feeling  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  several 
literary  and  agricultural  societies,  and  five  weekly  news- 
papers. one  of  which,  T/ie  Barbadocs  Mercury,  has  existed  for 
upwards  of  414  years. 

Th‘>  early  history  of  the  island  is  involved  in  uncertainty, 
and  the  events  of  the  settlement  variously  related.  It  would 
seem,  however,  to  have  lieen  known  to  geographers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  appears  from  a 
manuscript  chart  of  the  world,  pre.served  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  believed  to  have  been  executed  previous  to 
the  year  1536.  where  it  is  shown  in  correct  relative  position 
to  the  other  Caribbee  Islands,  under  the  name  of  Bcrnados. 
No  settlement,  however,  was  made  in  Barbados  till  1625, 
when  8ir  William  Courteen,  a merchant  of  London,  esta- 
blished a colony  here,  although  it  had  Ijeen  visited  20  years 
before  by  an  Knglish  vessel,  called  the  Olive  Blos.som.  the 
first  ship  from  that  country,  it  is  supposed,  that  had  ever 
touch  ‘d  its  shores.  It  has  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  British  ever  since  the  founding  of  the  settlement. 

The  population  of  Barbados  is  .said  to  be,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Malta,  the  most  den.se  of  any  spot  of  land  in  the 
world,  and  is  believed  to  be  fast  increasing.  At  present  it 
i-!  about  122,198,  which  gives  734-8  individuals  to  each  square 
riile;  being  nearly  three  times  tnat  of  England.  M'ales, 

p rl  Ireland,  and  nearly  eight  times  that  of  Scotland. 

1 ihab.  BvRn,\Di.vx,  bar-M/de-an. 

B.AKB.VDOS,  baR-bi'doce,  an  auriferous  river  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Matto-tJrosso;  tails  into  the  Paraguay  after  a 
S.E.  course  of  120  miles. 

BARBANA.  See  Bo.JAxy 

B.VRB.VNl  A,  bda-b^-nee/d.  a town  of  Piedmont,  on  the  tor- 
rent Fandaglia,  17  miles  N.  of  Turin.  Pop.  17(  0. 

B.\K/B.\KASV1LLE.  a post-office  of  Hardy  co..  Virginia. 

BAKB.AREEN.  b^r-bi-reent  a small  town  and  seaport  of 
Ceylon,  on  the  W.  coast.  3^  miles  S.  of  Cultura:  lat.  6°  28' 
N..  Ion.  80°  3'  E.  It  has  manufactures  of  cordage  and  iron, 
and  is  a port  of  entry  and  export. 

B.ARB.ARAh  bar'ber-e,  fane.  MiniriMvia,  NumidHa,  Afri- 
ca Propria,  and  Cyren  A'ca  ) an  extensive  region,  compris- 
ing all  the  northern  portion  of  Afidca.  from  Egypt  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  IMediterranean  to  the  Greater 
Atlas,  and  extending  between  lat.  25°  and  37°  N..  and  Ion. 
10°  W.  and  ’25°  E.  It  is  divided  by  the  Atlas  .Mountains 
into  two  regioTis.  that  on  the  N.  comprising  the  four  Bar- 
bary States,  viz.  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  the  provirice  of  Alge- 
ria. and  the  bevlics  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  the  S.  region 
called  the  Beled-el-.lereed.  or  country  of  dates.  Barbary  and 
Egypt  formed  neai-ly  all  of  .Africa  known  to  the  ancients.  It 
was  peopled  chiefly  by  .Moors.  Xumi  lians.  and  Phoenician 
colonists:  it  attained  great  celebrity  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Carthaginians;  was  afterward  subject  to  the  Romans, 
and  occupied  for  nearly  a century  by  the  Vandals.  The 
Arabs  took  it  finally  from  the  Romans.  (Byzantines.)  about 
A.  0.697.  The  name  B vrb  vry  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  Brrhe.r,  an  appellation  by  which  the  Arabs  designated 
the  people  of  this  region  before  the  Sai-acen  conquest. 
Some,  however,  derive  it  from  barharvr.  (barbarian.) 

BARB.ASTE,  baR'bdst/.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Lot-et-Garonne,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Nerae  Pop.  of 
commune.  1852,  715. 

B.ARBASTRi).  bda-bis/rro,  a walled  town  of  Spain,  in  Ara 
pon.  on  the  Cinca,  50  miles  \.'E.  of  Saragossa.  Pop.  in 
1845.  6043.  It  has  a cathedi-al,  with  some  paintings  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  3 convent.s.  and  philosophi  -al.  .agricul- 
tur.al,  commercial,  and  other  literary  and  beneficent  asso- 
ciations. 

B AR/REETOWN,  a post-otflee  of  Hardy  co..  Virginia. 

B.ARBENTA NN'E,  baR'bftx'J'tdnn',  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Bouches-du  S hone.  4 miles  S.tV.  of  Avfgnon. 
Pop.  in  18.5‘2,  3051.  Its  neighborhood  produces  excellent 
wine  and  truit. 
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BAR'BEB,  a post-office  of  'Washington  co.,  Ohio. 

BARBERINO  DI  MU(4ELL0,  baR-b;l-ree’no  dee  m.oo-j^dRo 
a town  of  Tuscany.  15  miles  N.  of  Florence,  on  the  Sieve.  1 1 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  straw  hats.  Pop.  about  2000. 
In  its  environs  is  the  royal  villa  of  Caffegiolo,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Medicis. 

BARBERINO  DI  VAL  D’ELSA,  bdr-ba-ree/no  dee  vdl 
d^Psd.  a village  of  Tu.scany,  in  which  is  the  palace  of  the 
Barberini.  birthplace  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Pop.  855. 

BAR/BER’S,  a po.st-offfce  of  Columbia  co..  Florida. 

BAR/BER’S  CORNERS,  a post-village  of  M ill  co.,  Illinois, 
15  miles  N.  of  Joliet. 

BARBER’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Isle  of  M’ight 
CO.,  Virginia. 

BAR/BERSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co..  Indiana. 

BARBERRY  (bar/bgr-re)  MILLS,  a small  village  of  Choc 
taw  CO.,  Alabama. 

BARBEZI  EU.X.,  baR'beh-ze-uh',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Charente,  19  miles  S.M'.  of  Angouleme.  Poi>.  of 
commune,  2335.  It  is  famous  for  trutffed  capons. 

BARBONA,  baR-bo'nd,  a vill.age  of  Northern  Italy.  22 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Padua,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige.  Pop. 
2500. 

BARBONNE,  baa'bonn/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Marne,  5 miles  S.  of  Sezanne.  Pop.  of  commune.  1276. 

BARBOUR,  bar/bur,  a county  in  the  N.  i>art  of  W'.  Vir- 
ginia, has  an  area  of  330  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Tygart’s  Valley  IHver,  a branch  of  the  Monongahela,  and 
also  drained  by  Buchanan  Rivei-  and  Klk  Creek.  The  west- 
ern part  is  hilly,  and  the  eastern  mount.-unous.  A i-idge 
called  Laurel  Mount  forms  the  E.  boundary.  The  .soil  in 
many  parts  is  good,  and  particularly  adapted  to  pasturage. 
Stone  coal  and  iron  are  abundant.  It  was  formed  in  1843, 
from  ILu-rison,  Lewis,  and  Randolph,  and  derived  its  name 
from  a distinguished  family  of  Virginia.  Capital.  Philippi. 
Po]).  8958 ; of  whom  8863  were  free,  and  95  slaves. 

BARBOUR,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Alabama,  has 
an  area  of  8-25  square  miles  'The  Chattahoochee  River  forms 
the  entire  E.  boundary,  and  it  is  also  drained  by  Pea  Rivov, 
The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  i? 
fertile.  The  county  is  paitly  covered  by  forests  of  pine. 
The  Chattahoochee  River  is  navigable  for  steamboats.  Ckipi- 
tal,  Clayton.  Pop.  30,812;  of  whom  14,662  were  free,  and 
16,150  slaves. 

BARBOUR,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co.,  Alabama. 

BARBOUR’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Penn 
sylvania. 

BARBOURSAHLLE.  bar/berz-vil,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Cabell  co.,M'.Vii-ginia,  0!i  the  Guyandotte  River.  7 miles  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Ohio,  and  352  miles  M>'.  N.M'.  of  Rich- 
mond. The  main  road  leading  from  the  Virginia  Springs  to 
the  Ohio  River  passes  througli  this  vilhige.  Free  jtop.  341. 

BARBOURSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Virginia. 
76  miles  N.Mh  of  Richmond,  has  a plea.sant  situation,  and 
contains  several  stores  and  mechanics’  shops. 

BARBOURSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Knox  co., 
Kentucky,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  122  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Frankfort.  The  road  from  Frankfort  to  Tennessee,  by  the 
Cumbeiland  Gap.  passes  through  it.  Coal  and  iron  ore  are 
abundant  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  has  3 churches,  seve- 
ral stores,  and  nearly  -200  inhabitants. 

BARBOURSVILLE.  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana,  13 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Madison. 

BARBOURSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co..  New 
Yoi-k.  about  30  miles  E.  of  Binghamton. 

BARBOUR  VILLE.  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  Virginia. 

BARBUDA,  bar-boo'da.  one  of  the  British  Mest  ndia 
Islands.  Leeward  group. 'in  the  Atlantic.  22  miles  N.  of  An- 
tigua. The  N.  point  is  in  lat.  17°  47'  N.,  Ion.  62°  2'  M'.  A rea, 
about  75  s((uare  miles.  Fop.  1600.  'The  greater  part  of  (he 
island  is  flat  and  fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton.  pe))per.  and 
tobacco,  but  no  sugar.  There  is  no  port,  but  a roadstead 
with  several  forts  on  the  M'.  side. 

BARRY,  luiR/bee.  a walled  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  15 
miles  S.E.  Magdeburg,  on  the  Elbe.  Pop.  3-400,  employed  in 
linen  and  woollen  manufitetures. 

BARBY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

B.\RCA,  bdii'kii,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Minho, 
10  miles  N.  of  Braga,  on  the  Lima.  Pop.  1900. 

BARCA,  (anc.  Cyrcmdica.)  a maritime  region  of  North 
Africa,  between  lat.  30°  and  33°  N.,  and  Ion.  20° and  25°  E., 
forming  the  E.  division  of  Tripoli,  and  having  M’.  the  rest 
of  that  dominion,  with  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  (anc.  Syrtis  Major,} 
N.  the  Mediterranean.  E.  Egypt,  and  S.  the  Libyan  waste 
! On  the  S.and  in  the  interior  it  is  desert,  but  along  the  coast 
the  soil  is  fertile,  though  neglected.  In  many  I'arts  it  yields 
crops  of  corn,  and  pn-sents  wide  tracts  of  fine  pastui'age:  on 
the  mountain  sides  are  fore.sts  of  pines,  date  and  olive  trees, 
and  flowering  shrubs.  It  has  no  permanent  rivers,  but  nu- 
merous mountain  torrents,  which  flow  to  the  arid  jJains  'vf 
the  Libyan  deserts.  'The  population,  estimated  at  l.ROo.i'Otl, 
consists  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  with  a few  Jews  in  the  towns. 
This  region  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  Pentiipulis.  (cr 
‘•five  cities”,)  viz;  Berenice.  Arsinoe.  Barca.  Apolloiiia,  and 
1 Cyreue.  Barca,  (.Gr.  Bapxjy,)  so  called  from  the  aucient  city 
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of  Barca,  was  re,'’ai'(li3d  as  one  of  tlie  chief  granaries  on  the 
Af;iean  coast,  'i'he  Koinans  succeeded  the  Greeks;  and  the 
remains  of  teiny)les.  ainieducts,  and  other  great  public  un- 
dertakings. togetlier  with  tlie  discovery  of  numerous  Greek 
and  Konian  coins  whose  inscriptions  identify  them  with 
the  country,  sliow  at  once  the  importance  to  which  it  had 
attained,  and  the  amount  of  civilization  introduced.  All 
this,  h-’-ever.  h.is  long  passed  away,  and  the  Arab  is  again 
sole  master  of  the  country.  The  seat  of  the  tabulous  lles- 
p“riati  gardens  was  placed  here. 

HAKCWKKGTA.  baR-kda-Ro'td.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estre- 
madura,  19  miles  S.  of  Badajos,  with  a castle,  and  42S5  in- 
habitants. 

BARCEbLOS,  baR-s5Bloce,  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Minho.  on  the  Cavado.  9 miles  W.  of  Braga.  Pop.  3892. 
It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls, 

BARCEbb,)S,  bau-sePloce,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Para,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bio  Negro. 

BARCELONA.  baK-sa-lo'nd.  (L.  Bar/cino ; Gr.  BapKivMV,) 
a seaport  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  .same 
name,  in  Catalonia.  312  miles  E.N.E.  of  Madrid.  Lat.  (Mole 
light)  41°  22' 36"  N..  Ion.  2°  11'  E.  A railway  connects  it 
with  Mataro.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  defended 
by  a citadel,  which  forms  its  N.E.  boundary.  It  is  not 
strong,  however,  in  itself,  being  commanded  by  the  fort 
of  Montjoi.  occupying  a height  of  that  name  in  the  S.  The 
possession  of  this  tort  necessarily  secures  that  of  the  town 
and  citadel  also.  Barcelona  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a finely-planted  promedade,  called  LaRambla,  run- 
ning N..N.\V.  from  the  shore.  The  N.AV.  division  forms  the 
old.  and  the  S.IV.  division  the  new  town,  the  former  consist- 
ing of  narrow,  crooked,  ill-paved  .streets,  while  those  of  the 
latter  are  more  spacious,  and  regular.  To  the  E.  of  the  town, 
and  S.  of  the  citadel,  is  the  extensive  suburb  of  Barcelo- 
netta,  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  built  chiefly  of  brick, 
and  occupied  by  sailors  and  other  seafar-ing  people.  Many 
of  the  houses  of  Bar-celona  itself  are  also  of  bi'lck.  but  most 
of  them,  particulai-ly  in  the  new  town,  are  of  hewtt  stone, 
sever-al  stor-ies  irt  height,  and  of  an  irtt  posing  appear-ance.  In 
recent  times,  great  improvements  have  been  made:  gas  has 
been  introduced,  and  extensive  sewers  have  been  con- 
sti'ucted;  fountairrs  of  the  finest  water  are  firund  in  every 
quarter,  and,  in  addition  to  La  Rainbla.  already  urentioned, 
the  Muralla  de  Tien-a  and  the  Muralla  del  Mar  form  almost 
unrivalled  promenades.  The  prittcipal  public  edifice  is  the 
cathedral,  which  stands  in  the  highest  part  of  the  old  town. 
Its  oi’igin  dates  from  the  fir-st  ages  of  Christiarrify,  but  its 
preserrt  form  of  Gothic  arrhitectur-e  appears  to  belong  to  the 
end  of  the  thiiTeertth  century.  It  is  appr-oached  by  a lofty 
fright  of  steps,  and  surmounted  by  two  towers.  Thei’e  ar’e 
numer-ous  other  chur-ches.  sever-al  of  them  ancient  and  hand- 
some, but  scarcely  entitled  to  a separate  notice.  One  of  the 
nrost  r-eurarkable  buildings  of  Bar-celona  is  the  Ealacio  de  la 
Deputacion,  where  the  cortes  of  the  pr-ovince  used  to  hold 
their  sittings.  It  is  in  the  Gr-eco-Roman  style,  and  is  now 
called  the  Audiencia.  being  occupied  by  the  coui-ts  of  law; 
the  records  of  Ar-agon  and  Catalonia  are  kept  in  it.  Some 
of  them  are  of  the  ninth  centur-y.  and  the  whole  collection 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  irrter-estirtg  of  the  kittd  in  exist- 
ence. Of  the  modern  buildings,  the  prittcipal  are  the  cus- 
tom-house. the  exchange,  the  theatr-e.  and  the  prison.  The 
converr  trial  establishments,  though  many  of  them  have 
bi'en  suppt-essed.  are  still,  nominally,  22.  The  principal 
educational  establishment  is  the  university.  In  connection 
with  it  are  numerous  schottls,  in  which  elementary  educa- 
tion is  pt-ovided  for  all  classes.  Theological  edut-ation  is 
given  chiefly  in  the  Seminario  Conciliar-,  while  there  ar-e 
several  sepai-ate  establishments  specially  set  apart  for  the 
study  of  medicine.  Char-itable  and  beneficent  institutions 
are  numerous;  the  chief  being  the  Casa  de  Caridad,  Casa  de 
Misericor-dia  and  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Cr-os.s.  Among 
literur-y  institutions,  may  be  mentioned  4 public  libr-aries, 
and  2 museums,  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettr-es,  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  .Sciences.  Ac. 

Barcelona  is  the  seat  of  vai-ious  manufactures,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  ar-e  silks,  woollens,  tlower-ed  cottons,  calicoes, 
'ace,  and  shoes;  and  it  also  has  a foundry  for  cannon.  The 
amount  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  manufactur-ed  in  one 
vear  has  been  estimated  at  440.0091.,  and  the  number  of 
dioes  amtually  exported  at  700.090,  valued  at  70,290/.  Its 
other  chief  expor-ts  are  iron,  copper,  fii-e-ar-ms,  cork,  fruit, 
wines,  and  brandies.  Its  principal  impor-ts  are  Baltic  tim- 
ber. wax  from  Africa,  stockfish  ft-orn  Newfoundland  in  Bri- 
tish bottonrs,  Swedish  iron,  Styrian  steel.  Riga  and  Peter-.s- 
bur-g  hemp,  copper-  and  ir-on  war-e  fr-orn  Germany,  and  vari- 
ous articles  of  Fi-ench  and  Italian  man u fact ur-e.  The 
trade  of  Bar-celona  has  greatly  fallen  off  from  what  it  used  to 
be  in  former  times;  mor-e  especially  the  decr-ea.se  of  inter- 
rout-se  with  Britain  is  very  marked.  Half  a centur-y  ago, 
many  hundr-eds  of  Br-itish  vessels  entei-ed  the  port  in  the 
course  of  a year;  in  1.S41,  the  number  was  57,  which,  in 
.846,  had  increased  again  to  90;  the  tonnage  at  the  same 
dates  being,  respectively.  7469  and  15.080.  Among  the 
causes  assigned  for  this  decay  in  the  tr-ade  with  Br  itain  are. 
the  non-importation  of  English  hardware,  the  German  being 
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now  preferred,  on  account  of  its  greater  cheapness;  the  fall 
ing  otf  of  the  tr-affic  in  Newfoundland  fish,  which  has  passed 
almost  entir-ely  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes  and  Nor-we- 
gians;  and.  lastly,  an  almost  total  ces.sation  of  the  cfdton 
trade  with  England,  the  Catalonians  now  importing  their 
cotton  themselves  direct  from  Pernambuco.  'I'he  main 
part  of  the  tr-ade  now  is  coasting;  the  number  of  Spanish 
ve.s.sels  enter-ed  in  1846  was  2925  ; cleared.  3271  ; and  for  the 
preceding  year-s  the  propor  tion  was  similar,  'I'he  port  of  tbc 
city  is  commodious,  but  obstructed  by  a bar.  which  will  not 
allow  of  vessels  enter-ing  that  draw  more  than  12  feet  watei ; 
lar-ge  ships  are  ther-efore  obliged  to  anchor  outside.  On 
the  mole,  which  is  490  fathoms  in  length,  there  are  two 
batteries,  two  redoubts,  and  a light-house. 

Bar-celona  is  srtid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Carthage- 
nians  under  Hamilcar  Bar-ca;  hence  its  name.  After  the 
fall  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  fir-st  becanre  its  masters,  then 
the  Goths,  who  po.sses.sed  it,  with  the  rest  of  Catalonia,  till 
the  year-  714.  when  it  was  con(}uer-ed  by  the  Saracens.  In 
895,  it  was  retaken  fr-om  them  attd  governed  by  French  vice- 
r-oys.  In  874.  it  became  an  independent  earldom,  and  main- 
tained its  irtdependence  till  the  annexation  of  Catalonia  to 
the  crown  of  Ar-agon,  in  the  twelfth  centur-y.  In  1714.  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  for  Philip!',  of  Spain, 
and  taken,  after  a defence  equalling,  in  de.sperate  valor-,  that 
of  Sar-agossa,  in  inor-e  moder-n  times.  In  1786,  when  the 
population  was  one-third  less  than  now,  the  number  of 
monks  in  the  city  was  1212;  of  .secular  pr  iests,  1216;  and 
of  rrirrts,  654  Pop  25-2.015.  Area  of  the  province,  2816  sq. 
rrtiles.  Pop  in  1857,  713.734. 

B A R'CELO'N  A.  a post-village  of  Westfield  township,  Chau- 
tauqua CO.,  New  York,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Chau- 
tamiua  Cr-eek.  57  miles  S.W.  of  Buffalo.  'I'he  Buffalo  and 
State  Line  Railroad  jrasses  thr-ough  it.  It  has  a steamboat 
landing,  and  consider-able  business  in  shipping  produce. 
The  expor-ts  artd  imports  in  1851  were  valued  at  S3;)9.183. 

BARCELONA.  (1  Sfl-s.-i-lA/nit.)  New,  a town  and  port  of 
Venezuela,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neveri,  on  the  Car  ibbean 
Sea  ; lat.  10°  10'  N.,  Ion.  64°  47'  !V.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  mud.  ill-constructed,  and  poorly  furnished,  'rite  str-eets 
are  unpaved,  and.  in  w*^t  weather,  extrenrely  filthy : while 
in  dt-y.  the  dust  is  irttolerable.  Its  har-bor-  and  shipping  are 
pi-otected  bv  a fortr-ess.  called  El  Mor-ro  de  Bar-celona.  situ- 
ated on  a hill  which  rises  to  about  490  feet  alrove  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  1847,  the  nuntber  of  ve.ssels  entered  was  27, 
(tonnage,  3211 :)  clcar-ed.  39.  (tonnage.  4497.)  Barcelona  is 
a most  unhealthy  place,  fr  om  the  excessive  heat  and  nrois- 
ture  of  the  air.  The  country  around  however,  is  extremely 
fer-tile.  The  chief  tr-ade  of  the  town  is  in  horned  cattle 
jet-ked  beef,  and  hides;  and  of  agricultural  produce  in  in- 
diio.  annotlo  cotton,  and  cacao.  Pop.,  15,000,  half  whites, 
and  half  nrulattoes  and  negroes. 

BARCELGNETA.  bSR-sA-lo-n-i'td.  a town  of  South  Ame- 
rica. in  Venezuela,  on  the  Par-aguay,  100  miles  S.S.E.  of  An- 
gostur-a. 

BARCELONNET'l’E.  baR'seh-lon-n^ttt,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Basses-Alpes.  -29  miles  N.E.  of  Digne.  Pop. 
in  1852,  2242.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ubaye.  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  39.‘30  feet  in  elevation. 
It  hasa  college,  normal  school,  and  agricultural  .society,  with 
silk-looms,  woollen  manufactures,  and  lar-ge  weekly  mar- 
kets. It  gives  its  name  to  a rich  valley,  in  which  many  cat- 
tle and  sheep  are  r-eai-ed. 

BAR'CELORE/.  a maritime  town  of  British  India,  pre.si- 
dency  of  Madras,  distr-ict  of  Canar-a.  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
N.N.IV.  of  Mangaloi-e.  It  is  the  B 'race  of  the  ancients. 

BAR/niEST  ).N.  a pa’ish  of  England,  co.  of  M ar-wick. 

BARCHFELD.  baRK'fdt.  a market-town  of  Hes.se-Gas.sel, 
33  miles  N.E.  of  Fulda,  on  the  r-ight  bank  of  the  M’et-ra. 
Pop.  1490.  It  has  a mansion  of  the  laudgi-aves  of  Hesse- 
Philipsthal-Barchfeld. 

B.\RriNi).  See  B vrof.i,on.\. 

BAR/CLAY,  a post-office  of  Whitesides  co..  Illinois. 

B.\RCLAY'S  FORK,  a post-office  of  San  Miguel  co.,  New 
Mexico. 

B.4IGCLAYSYILLE,  a post-office  of  Cumber-land  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

BAR'COMB.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BARCUS.  blR'kiice'.  a village  of  France,  department  ot 
Basses-Pyrenees  in  the  arrondis.sement  of  IMauleon.  Pop. 
of  commune  in  1851.  2311. 

B.\RD  bdad.  a fortress  and  village  of  Piedmont,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Dora  Baltea.  23  miles  S..8.E.  of  Aosta.  It  was 
razed  by  the  French  in  1800.  hrrt  has  been  restoi-ed. 

BARDEIi.  bar'dM'.  a town  of  .lapan,  on  the  Bay  of 'Totomi, 
in  the  S.E.  of  the  island  of  Niphon. 

BAIPDEN.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York.  M’e.st  Rid- 
ing, on  the  M'hat-fe.  14  miles  N.E.  of  Skipton.  Pop.  in  1851. 
1208.  Here  ar-e  remains  of  an  ancient  tower,  locally  famous 
as  the  fa\  orite  residence  of  Henr-y  Clifford.  the  shepherd 
lot-d.”  restored  to  the  for-mer  possessions  of  his  family  by 
Ilenr-y  YII. 

BAIIDENBERG.  banMen-b^RG'.  a village  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. 5 miles  N.N.E. of  Aix-larChapelle.  with  coal-mines.  Pop- 
1290. 
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?5AilD'KIELT)  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

E.A  RD'FIELD.  Little,  a parish  of  England,  fo.  of  Essex. 

BA  liD'FlELD  SAILING,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BABDI.  haR'dee,  a town  ot  Nortnern  Italy,  province  of 
* UTiia,  10)/^  inile.s  N.N.W.  of  Itorgo  Taro.  Bop.  700. 

BAKDl  A.  bia-detyi.  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  on  the 
K.  coast  of  Lower  Siam;  hit.  10'^  50'  X.,  Ion.  9J°5;)'  E.  It  is 
iO  miles  in  length,  lo  miles  in  breadth,  very  lofty,  and  is 
lepirated  from  the  mainland  by  a channel  about  2 miles  in 
width. 

BAK'DIS  or  BAR'BEESL  a town  of  Upper  Egypt,  3 miles 
5.S.E.  of  Girgeh.  The  French  gave  battle  here  on  the  0th 
of  April,  1799. 

BA  RDX'  EY,  bard^nee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln, 
5f  miles  S.S.W.  of  Wragby.  On  a large  barrow,  in  this 
pari.sh.  there  is  a cross  to  the  memory  of  Ethelred,  king  of 
Mercia,  said  to  be  buried  there. 

BARD.tlilXO,  baR-do-Ieehio,  a town  of  Venice,  1 mile  W. 
of  Verona,  with  a port  on  Lake  Garda.  Near  this  village,  at 
the  famous  battle  of  Rivoli.  .January,  1797,  the  French 
under  Napoleon  defeated  tlie  Austrians  under  Alvenzi.  Pop. 
220.). 

BARDON’^NECIIE.  (Bardonn§che,)  baR'don'n^.sh',  a village 
of  Piedmont,  19  miles  W.  of  Susa,  with  a trade  in  cattle. 
Pop.  106 ). 

B.YRD  )S.  baR'dos^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Basses-Pyrenees.  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bayonne.  Pop. 
of  commune  J8.i2)  2.  12. 

BARDOW'IECK.  baR/do-week',  a town  of  Hanover,  4 miles 
,N.W.  of  Ldneburg,  on  the  lliilenau.  Pop.  1400. 

BARD.SEY.  bard'zee.  ((.  c.  “•  B.iial’s  Island.”  .so  called  from 
having  been  the  last  reti’eat  of  the  Welsh  bard.s,)  an  island 
of  North  W.ales,  co.  of  Carnarvon,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  near 
the  N.  point  of  Cardigan  Bay,  4^  miles  S.W.  of  Aberdaron. 
Lat.  O’!  Ii  jht-hnu.se.  52°  45'  N.,  Ion.  4°  4S'  W.  Pop.  90.  It  is 
accessible  only  at  a small  hai  bor.  at  the  S.E.  side.  It  has 
no  church,  but  the  inhaliitants  meet  to  read  prayers  in 
its  ruined  abbey.  The  island  is  the  property  of  Lord  New- 
borough. 

B.VRDSEY,  a parish  of  of  England,  co.  of  Y'ork,  West 
Riding.  5 miles  S.VY.  of  Wetherby.  It  is  considered  the 
birthplace  of  Congreve,  the  poet,  baptized  here  in  1670. 

B MtD.'^'TOWN  also  written  BAIRD.-''!'  )AVN,  a post-town, 
capital  of  Nelson  co , Keiitncky,  on  the  turniiike  from 
Louisville  to  Nashville,  40  mile.s  .-j.E.  of  the  former,  and  50 
miles  a.W.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  handsomely  situated  on  an 
elevated  idain,  tliree-fonrths  of  a mile  N.  of  the  Beech  lork 
of  Salt  River,  and  is  a place  of  some  importance  for  its 
niai*»‘../jtnres  and  educational  advantages.  It  contains  St. 
J(  ..-(in’s  College  (Roman  Catholic),  several  churches,  and  3 
academies,  which  are  said  to  be  in  a tlonrishing  con- 
dition. It  has  also  1 cotton,  1 woollen,  and  1 bagging 
factory,  and  2 news[)aper  oftii^es.  A branch  railroail  con- 
nects it  with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  Pop. 

B.YRDT.  See  Barth. 

BARD'WELL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

B.\ URGES.  See  Barr^oes. 

B.YREILY,  bar-;'i'le,  a district  of  British  India,  pre.sidency 
of  Bengal,  Upper  Provinces,  having  N.,  W.,  and  S.  the.dis- 
tri;ts  of  Kumaon,  Moradabad,  andFurruckabad,and  E.  the 
states  of  Oude  and  Nepaul. 

BAREILY,  a city  capital  of  theabove  district,  and  of  a divi- 
sion of  Upper  Provinces,  on  a tributary  of  the  Ganges,  118 
miles  N.E.  of  Agra.  There  •ire  here  several  mo.s(iues.  and  an 
old  fort  in  ruins.  The  civil  and  military  servantsof  the  East 
India  Company  live  in  cantonments  S.  of  the  town,  where  a 
new  and  strong  (luadrangular  citadel,  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  has  been  built.  'I'he  town  contains  ab  )ve  130  Persian 
and  Hind  30  schools  and  some  hundreds  of  seminaries,  be-ides 
an  English  college,  teachers  of  medicine,  &c,  'I'he  articles 
manufactured  wholly  by  Mohammedans  are  cutlery  of  all 
kinds,  chierty  warlike,  such  as  swords  daggers,  bows  and 
arrows.  &c. ; saddles  and  hor.se-trapping.s,  fine  carpetings, 
embroidery,  jewelry,  and  leather,  'i'he  bra/.en  water-pots 
of  Bareily  are  very  much  valued,  as  well  as  the  cabinet- 
work. Bareily  is  the  he.id-(iuarters  of  a civil  estatilishment 
and  circuit  court,  to  which  h other  districts  are  subordinate. 
Pop.  (one-third  Mohammedans.)  65.796. 

BARF,  M.JU.NT.YIN,  a peak  in  the  W.  part  of  the  High- 
land.s,  in  Orange  co..  New  York. 

B.4RENTI.\'.  brrA.\“'tJ.N“f,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  .Seine-Inferimre,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Rouen.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune, 1S52)  3073. 

BAliE.X'TO.X.  b3'r3\o't6xo',  a town  of  France,  department 
if  Manche.  7 miles  S.E.  of  .Mortain.  Pop.  of  commune,  3009. 

B.\RESV1LLE  bairz'vil,  a post-office  of  .Monroe  co..  Ohi). 

B.\RETE,  b.i-r.-lRa.  a town  of  Naples,  with  celebrated 
baths.  8 miles  N.W.  of  Aijuila.  Pop.  1000. 

BARETJDN  or  BARETJUN,  AL.  dl  bd're-toon',  (anc.  /M- 
rcrt/i'nian.)  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  .Me  literranean,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Desert  of  Barca.  Lat.  31°  30'  .N.:  Ion.  27°  30' 
E.  It  is  now.  perhaps,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Port 
Mbaddra.  or  Berek  Marsa. 

BARETSCinVEIL,  bd/rStch-wIle',  a village  of  Switzerland, 
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canton,  and  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Zurich,  with  extensive  manu- 
fitetures  of  cotton  and  silk.  Pop.  3462,  Protestants. 

BARFFYILLE.  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BARFLEUR,  han't! lr/,  an  ancient  seaport  town  of  Franco, 
department  of  Manche,  on  the  English  Channei,  15  miles 
E.  of  Cherbourg.  l*op.  of  commune,  1185.  It  was  formerly 
one  of  the  best  ports  in  Normandy,  but  now  its  harbor  is 
partly  filled  up  with  .sand.  It  is  asserted  that  M'ihi.im  the 
Conqueror  set  out  from  this  port  for  the  coiniuest  of  Eng- 
land. About  1 mile  N.  is  a granite  light-house.  271  feet 
above  the  .sea,  on  Cape  liarfieur  in  lat.  49°  49'  N . ; Ion.  1°  16'  W 

BARFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

B.ARFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M arwick. 

BARF'ORD.  GRE.vr,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

B.YRFORD,  Gre.vt,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

BARF'ORD.  Litti.e  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

B.\RFORD  ST.  MARTIN’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
M'ilts. 

BARFRESTON,  barffrfs-t9n,  or  BARS/TON,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BARG  A,  l)dR'Kd,  a village  of  Tuscany,  province  of  Lucca, 
on  tlie  Serchio,  16  miles  N.  of  Lucca.  Pop.  2540.  The 
coninnitd  of  Barga,  with  a population  of  6790,  extends  into 
tlie  province  of  Modena. 

BAR'GAINTOM'N,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  in  the 
S.E.  part  of  Atlantic  co.,  New  Jersey,  about  55  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Camden. 

BARGAR/RAN,  a village  of  Scotl.and,  co.  of  Renfrew,  pa- 
rish of  Erskine.  4^  miles  N.N.M'.  of  Paisley.  The  manufac- 
ture of  fine  thread  was  first  established  here  in  Scotland. 

BARG  AS,  baR'g^s,  a town  of  Spain,  5 miles  N.M’.  of 
Toledo.  Pop.  3457.  Commerce  in  grain  and  cattle. 

B.YlUGASVI  LLFl,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co..  Indiana. 

BARGE.  baR'j:V,  tFr.  pron.  b3nzh,)  a town  of  the  .Sardinian 
States,  in  Piedmont,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Monbracco,  on  the 
Grandon,  28  miles  S.S.M'.  of  Turin.  It  has  a ccmmunal  col- 
lege. manufactures  of  fire-arms,  and  carries  on  a brisk  gene- 
ral trade.  Slates  are  iimirried  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
1808  it  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake.  Pop.  70 JO. 

BARGE.MONT.  baRzh'm.iN®',  a town  of  F'rance.  depart 
meat  of  Yar,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Draguignan.  Pop.  of  cou- 
mune,  1750. 

B ARG  JOZEE.N.  or  BARGOtJZIN,  haR-goo-zeen',  a river  of 
Siberia,  government  of  Irkoot'^k.  fioiving  into  Lake  Baikal 
on  its  E.  side,  after  a course  of  200  mile.s. 

BARGOOZEENSK  or  B.YRGOGZI.NSK.  b;iR-goo-zin.skL  is  a 
modern  town  and  capital  of  a circle,  on  the  above  river, 
220  miles  E.N.E.  of  Irkootsk.  In  its  environs  are  thermal 
spi-ings  and  baths. 

BARG  )UZIN.  See  Barooozeen. 

B.YRHA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

BARH. AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BAR1I.4M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

B.\RGI.\.MSVILLf1.  a post-officeof  New  Kentco.,  Tirginia. 

BARHI  )LME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BARI,  b^ree,  (anc.  BJrium,)  a fortified  city  and  seaport 
of  Naples,  capital  of  the  province  of  'I'erra-di-Bari  on  a pe- 
ninsula in  the  Adriatic,  140  miles  N.N.E.  of  Naples.  Lat. 
41°  7'  52"  N.;  Ion.  I P 53'  4"  E.  Pop.  in  istll.  .32,994.  It  is 
defended  by  walls  towards  the  sea;  the  Corso  is  a fine  new 
street,  but  in  general  the  town  is  mean  and  dirty.  Princi- 
pal buildings,  a citadel,  cathedral,  a college  of  nobles,  lyceum, 
Lai’ge  diocesan  seminary,  new  theatre,  large  arsenal,  corn 
m igazines.  and  hospitals.  It  has  civil  and  criminal  courts; 
manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics,  soap,  glass, 
and  liquours:  and  it  exports  corn.  oil.  and  fruits.  Its  qu;iy 
and  roadstejid  are  good  but  its  harbor  admits  only  of  small 
vesseLs.  Bari,  conquered  by  the  Normans  in  the  <*leventh  cen- 
tury. was  for  some  time  the  capital  of  their  Duchy  of  .\pulia 

Bari,  Terra  m,  t&Rhid  dee  bd'ree,  a province  of  Naples, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Adriatic.  N.  hy  Capitanata.  M’.  by  Basi- 
licata. and  S.  by  Otranto.  It  is  mostly  flat,  and  very  fertile 
in  grain,  wine,  and  fruit.  Climate  dry,  and  very  warm  in 
summer.  Area.  2368  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1862.  554.402. 

BARI,  a village  of  Greece,  government  of  Attica.  12  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Athens,  near  it  is  a stalactitic  cave  in  Mount 
Hymettus,  with  ancient  inscription.s. 

BARI,  a vilhi'ge  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Lanusei,  55  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1509. 

B.MUGAZZO,  l>d-re-gdt'so,a  village  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
the  former  j)rovince  of  Lunigiana.  Near  this  is  observed  a 
phenomenon  similar  to  that  at  Pietramala.  Natural  fire 
issues  from  the  soil,  a.scends  several  feet,  and  continues  for 
some  davs  without  intermission. 

BARIGIANO,  bd-rejd'no.  a town  of  Naple.s.  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  12  miles  S.E.  of  .\quila.  Pop.  1890. 

B A R I L E.  bd  reefld,  a tow  n of  N aples.  province  of  Ba-il ic  ita, 
4 miles  S.S.E.  of  .Melfi.  agreeably  situated  on  a hill.  It  was 
founded  by  a Greek  colony  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  Church  were  practi.sed  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  has  three  churches.  Pop.  3730. 

BARI-MA.  bd-ree-md/.  a river  and  headland  of  British 
Guiana.  Point  Barim  i.  in  lat.  8°  46'  N..  Ion.  60°  Mk.  forms 
the  .\.  extremity  of  that  colony,  and  immediately  \Y  of  il 
the  river  enters  the  estuary  of  the  Oriuoi». 
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BA'nTNO.  a pf>st-tr)wn?hip  of  Washington  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  St.  Croix  lliver,  about  150  miles  N.E.  by 
E.  of  Autrusta.  I’op.  409. 

HAin.  TKRHA  1)1.  See  Bari. 

BAIMAK.  bda'zliik',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gani.  19  miles  N.K.  of  Alais.  Pop.  in  1852,  2507. 

BA  (tJOLS.  iiia'/hoF.  a town  of  Krance.  department  of  Var, 
11  miles  X..N.\V.  of  Ibk-tnoles.  Pop.  in  1852,  3302. 

15  A UK  A.  See  Borkm.a. 

BAItK'BV',  a parish  of  En>rland.  co.  of  Leicester. 

BAIvKKBO.  liaR'k^h-boo,  a town  of  Sweden,  12  miles 
NT.N.W.  of  Kalmar. 

BAItKKlIDl  KII.  bar-keh-dee'eh.  a populous  village  of 
Western  Africa.  Damcfa  country,  on  the  Senejial.  inhabited 
by  a warlike  and  agricultural  tribe,  called  Daliankes,  whose 
chief  resides  here. 

BAIt'K  KR,a  township  of  Broome  co.,  New  York.  Pop.  1090. 

BAli'KER’S  SET'TLEMENT,  a post-office  of  Barbour  co., 
Virjiinia. 

B.VR'KERSVTLLE.  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York. 
, B.AR'KKltYIl.LK.  a manufacturing  village  of  I’ittsfield 
township.  Berkshire  CO.,  Massaohu.setts,  about  50  miles  N.W. 
of  Spriinrfield. 

B VBK'tl  AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

B A B K II  AM'STlO.A I),  a post-township  of  hitchtield  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 20  miles  N.W.  of  Hartford,  contains  some  very  fine 
water  privilege.s.  It  has  manufactures  of  forks  and  various 
kinds  of  hardware.  Pop.  1272. 

BAItK'ING.  a market-town  and  pju-ish  of  England,  co.  of 
Esse.x,  7 miles  E..\.E.  of  London.  I’op.  9888.  Tlie  town,  on 
the  Rodney,  about  2 miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Thames,  has  an  embattled  gateway,  remnant  of  a convent, 
the  abbe.ss  of  which  held  baronial  rank;  a church  with  cu- 
rious monuments,  an  ancient  market-hnu.se.  a school  on 
Bell's  system  and  a considerable  transit  trade  in  coal  and 
timber.  In  a house  standing  near  the  town,  the  Gunpow- 
der Blot  is  said  to  have  been  concerted. 

B.Vi;fivI.\G.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

B.\RK  ISLAND,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Pkiding. 

B.IRKOL.  bar'koP.  a town  of  Chinese  Toorkistan.  40  miles 
N.W.  of  Khamil.  Residence  of  a military  iiovernor. 

BARK  RIVKR,  of  Wi.-jconsin.  rises  in  Washington  co., 
and  enters  Rock  River  in  .lefferson  co. 

B.A.RK  RIVER,  a post-office  of  .Jefferson  co..  Wi.sconsin. 

BARKSJDALE.  a post-village  of  Ilalifiix  co.,  Virginia,  132 
miles  8.W.  of  Richmond. 

IRARKtSTON,  a pari^h  of  England,  co.  of  Liecester. 

BARK'STONE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BARK'TON,  a village  of  Saline  co.,  llliudls,  8 miles  S.W. 
of  Raleigh. 

BARK'WAY,a  parish  of  England,  co. and  15  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Hertford. 

BARK'WITH.  E.ast,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BARKWITH,  VS  EST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

B.A.RL.\SS!NA.  bde-lSs-seehid.  a village  of  Lombardy.  14 
miles  N.  of  Milan,  with  a magnificent  Dominican  convent, 
whi.  h now  serves  as  a theological  seminary. 

B.ARJLASTO.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

BAR'LAVINGTON,  or  BARL/TON,  a pajish  of  England, 
co.  of  Sussex. 

BARL^BGROUGII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

BAR-LE-DUC.  baR'leh-dukL  or  BAR-SUR-ORNAIN,  bda- 
8UR-oR'n^.\GJ.  a town  of  France,  depai-tment  of  Meuse.  125 
miles  E.  of  Paris,  on  the  Crnain.  on  the  new  canal  from  the 
Marne  to  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  railway  (in  progress')  from 
Paris  to  Strasbourg.  Pop.  in  P-52,  14,816.  Tribunal  of  the 
commune,  capital  of  the  arrondi.s.sement  of  Forest iers,  com- 
prising the  department  of  the  Meuse.  It  has  a communal 
college,  a normal  school,  and  public  library:  an  active  in- 
du.-try.  with  manufactures  of  cotton  and  calicoes:  a com- 
modious port,  and  an  extensive  commerce  in  timber  from 
the  Vosges  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  and  in  wine.  iron,  and 
wool.  It  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century,  and  w;es  for- 
merly the  fortified  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  .same  name. 
Birthplace  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  of  General  ExceLmans. 

BARLETTA.  bai'.-l^t/td,  (anc.  BaiduU  and  Barolum'!)  a 
fortified  seaport  city  of  Na])les.  province  and  33  miles 
VV.N.AV.  of  Baii.  on  a rocky  island  in  the  Adriatic,  connect- 
ed by  a bridge  with  the  mainland.  Lat.  41°  19'  26"  N.;  Ion. 
16°  18'  lu"  E.  Pop.  26, -174  It  is  “hemmed  in  with  regu- 
lar built  walls  and  angular  towers;”  streets  wide  and  well 
p.ived.  houses  lofty  and  of  fine  stone.  It  has  a citadel, 
cathedral,  college,  and  a colossal  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Il<*raclius.  Its  harbor,  formed  by  a mole  on  which  is  a 
light-house,  admits  only  sm.tu  vessels : but  it  ha.s  a consi- 
derable trade  witJ'  the  other  port*?  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  exporting  corn,  wine,  oil.  fruit,  wool,  and 
bkins  and  salt  from  lakes  and  springs  in  the  vici.nity. 

BAR'LEY.  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

BAIffLING.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

B.\R'L1\GS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BARLOVENTO,  baR-lo-vi'W-to.  a town  of  the  Canary  Ta- 
Rinds,  on  the  N.E.  of  the  island  of  Palma.  Pop.  2148.  Occu- 
pied in  linen  weaving. 


BAR 

BARLOW,  a po.st-town.ship  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio,  about 
12  miles  AV.  of  .Marietta.  Pop.  l.’Ou. 

BARJLOW,  Great  and  Little,  two  contiguous  town 
ships  of  England,  co.  of  Derby.  3 miles  N.W.  ol  Chesterfield 

BAR.MBECK,  b^Rm'bek,  a village  of  Northern  Germany 
3 miles  N.E.  of  Hamburg.  Pop.  1539,  engaged  in  cotton 
manufactures. 

BARM'RY-ON-MOOR,  a parish  .if  England,  oo.  of  York, 
East  Riding. 

RAR.MEN,  baR/men,  a manufacturing  town  of  Pbeni.'sb 
Prussia,  circle  of  Elberfeld.  district  of  Dusseldorf  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  VVipper,  27  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cologne.  11 
is  in  fact  a continuation  of  the  town  of  Elberfeld,  to  which 
it  is  united  by  a bi-idge.  and  with  which  it  forms  one  unin- 
terrupted street  of  6 miles  in  length:  and  is  composed  oJ 
an  agglomeration  of  numerous  places  of  different  names, 
now  constituted  a town.  Its  situation  is  healthy  and  pic- 
turesque, but  the  town  itself  is  dirty,  and  not  prepossessing 
The  staple  manuficture.s  are  ribbons  and  tapes,  which  are 
very  widely  diffused.  Silk  is  likewise  manufactured,  with 
cotton  and  linen  fabidcs  linen  and  cotton  thread,  velvet, 
lace  steel  and  plated  articles  hardware,  chemical  products, 
and  earthenware,  with  establishments  for  calico-printing, 
wlfich  have  long  been  famous  for  tlie  excellence  of  the  dye 
called  Turkey  red.  The  town  is  .surrounded  by  kitchen 
gardens,  the  cultivation  of  which  enqiloys  many  persons. 
It  contains  four  churches,  one  of  which,  the  Protestant 
church,  is  a very  handsome  V)uildii)g:  a high  .school,  a deaf 
and  dumb  asylum  exchamre  two  hanks,  a police  court,  and 
a commercial  tritiunal.  TTie  district  in  whicli  the  united 
towns  of  Elberfeld  and  Rarmen  are  situated  is  the  most 
populous,  the  most  industrious,  and  most  thriving  in  the 
Pi'ussian  dominions.  Pop.  in  1861,  49,772. 

B.\K  MILLS,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Maine. 

BAIPMING,  E.ast,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BAR/MOUTH  or  AB'ERMAW,  a market-toivn  and  sea 
port  of  North  M'ale.s.  co.  of  Merioneth,  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Maw,  7^  miles  S.W.  of  Dolgelly.  Pop.  9.30.  It  is  fre(iueuted 
for  sea-bathing,  and  has  an  export  trade  in  timber,  hai-k. 
slates,  cop))er.  lead,  and  yards  for  ship-building. 

B.ARMSTEDT,  b^RuBst^tt.  a market-town  of  Denmark. 
Holstein.  14  miles  E.  of  Gluckstadt.  Near  it  is  the  ancient 
castle  of  Favtiau. 

B.ARM'STON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  East  Riding. 

B.AIffNACK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northamidon. 

BAR'N AGGRE/.  a town  of  British  India,  5 miles  N.  of 
Calcutta,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Hoogly.  Formerly  a Portu- 
guese settlement. 

BAR'N AKD,  a group  of  i.elands  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, within  the  Great  Rarrier  Reef,  extending  in  a 
straggling  direction  for  6 miles  to  the  S.  of  Double  Point. 
Lat.  17°  40'  S.:  Ion.  140°  30'  E. 

BAR'NARD.  a township  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine,  about 
85  miles  N.N.E.  from  Augusta.  Pop.  172. 

R.\HNAKD.  a post-town  ship  of  AVindsor  co..  A'ermont, 
about  35  miles  S.  of  Montpelier,  watered  by  several  tributa 
l ies  of  White  River,  It  has  several  carriage  manufactories. 
Pop.  1487. 

BAR/NARD  CASTLE,  a market-town  and  chapelry  of 
England,  co.  of  Durham,  parish  of  Gainford.  on  the  Tees. 
21^  miles  S.AV.  of  Durham.  I'op.  in  1851,  4(08.  It  has  a 
hospital  for  poor  persons,  founded  in  1229  by  John  BalioR 
King  of  Scotland,  (a  native  of  this  place.)  and  the  ruins  of 
the  stately  castle  whence  the  town  derives  its  name.  I uilt 
by  Barnard,  the  grandfather  of  Baliol.  It  has  manufactures 
of  liats.  carpets,  and  thread:  and  one  of  the  largest  corn 
markets  in  the  North  of  England  is  held  here  on  AVedres- 
day.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a church,  the  only  remains 
of  the  town  of  Marwood,  formerly  an  important  place ; and 
extensive  stone  quarries 

BAH'NARDISTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BAR'NAHDSA'ILLE.  a post-village  in  Roan  co,,  Tennessee, 
about  130  miles  K.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

BARNAUL,  haR-nOwP.  the  principal  mining  town  of 
AA’estern  SiVieria.  government  of 'I'omsk,  on  the  Barnaul  Obi, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Ohi.  230  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tomsk.  Pop. 
9927.  It  is  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  the  seat  of  a mining  boai'd,  and 
the  capital  of  a mining  district  “as  extensive  as  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Hungary.”  (Fitter.)  The  toivn  is  regularly 
built,  and  has  upwards  of  30  public  offices,  including  4 
Russian  churches,  magazines,  and  hos])itals,  geological  and 
other  museums,  besides  about  120  furnaces,  at  which  large 
quantities  of  auriferous  silver,  lead,  and  copper  ores  are 
smelted,  and  a vast  amount  of  cast  iron  is  produced.  A mag- 
netic and  meteorological  observatory  was  erected  here  in  1841. 

BARN'BROUGH  or  RARNBOROUGII,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  York,  AVest  RMing. 

BARN'BA’.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BARNBY-IN-THE-WILLOWS,  a parish  of  England,  co 
of  Notts. 

BARNBY-ON-DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

B.AR'NEGAT',  a small  village  of  Dutche.ss  co.,  New  York, 
on  the  Hudson  River,  4 miles  below  Poughkeepsie. 
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BAR'NE^AT^  a post-town  of  Union  township,  in  the  S. 
part  of  Ocean  county,  New  Jersey,  is  situated  on  Double 
Creek,  n«irly  opposite  the  inlet  of  that  name,  1 mile  from 
Baruegat  Bay,  and  about  14  miles  S.  of  Tom’s  River.  It  has 
2 places  of  worship,  an  academy,  a temperance  hall,  and  3 
stores.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  navigation 
and  the  coasting  trade,  and  about  three-fourths  of  the  capi- 
tal owned  here  is  invested  in  ves.sels  trading  from  New  York 
and  Jersey  City  to  the  South.  This  place  is  much  fre- 
quented by  gunners  in  (luest  of  wild  fowl,  which  abound  in 
the  bay.  and  the  boarding-house  on  the  beach  opposite  the 
village  is  resorted  to  for  bathing.  Lines  of  stages  connect 
this  place  with  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Tuckerton. 
Pop.  about  (ioO. 

BARN  EG  AT  BAY,  on  the  E.  border  of  Ocean  county. 
New  Jersey,  extends  N.  from  Barnegat  Inlet  to  the  mouth 
of  Metetecunk  River,  about  23  miles  long,  and  from  1 to  4 
wide  It  is  sepai-ated  from  the  ocean  by  S(iuam  Beach  and 
I.sland  Beach,  narrow  strips  of  land  from  a quarter  of  a mile 
to  a mile  wide.  It  receives  the  waters  of  .Metetecunk  River, 
Kettle  Creek,  Tom’s  River,  Cedar  Creek, -and  Forked  River. 
The  inlet  from  Gie  ocean  is  over  a mile  in  width. 

BARNERV I LEE,  a post-office  of  Schoharie  co..  New  Yoyk. 

B.ARNES,  baruz,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey, on  the 
Thames,  5 miles  S.W.  of  London.  At  Barn-Elms,  in  this 
parish,  Walsingham  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth,  Cowley 
the  poet  resided,  and  the  Kit-Cat  Club  held  its  meetings. 

BARNES,  a post-office  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 

BARNESBORuUGIl,  a post-viWage  of  Gloucester  co..  New 
Jersey,  7 miles  S.  by  \V.  of  Woodbury. 

B.VRN  ES’S  CORN  ERS.  a postroffice  of  Lewis  co.,  New  York. 

B.YRNES’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Dale  co., 
Alabama, 

B.YRNEStVIEW,  a village  in  Clark  co.,  Missouri,  about  2 
miles  E.  of  IVyaconda  River. 

B.4.R.\  ES^VILLE.  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mary- 
land. 38  miles  .\.W.  of  Washington,  and  4 miles  E.  of  the 
Potomac  River. 

B.\.R.\  ESVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Pike  co., 
Geoi-gia,  on  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad,  40  miles 
N.W.  of  .Macon,  and  IS  miles  of  Griffin.  The  village  has  an 
active  business  in  cotton,  Ac.,  and  contains  a church  and 
5 stores. 

B.V  U.V  I'SVTLLE,  a post-village  of  Belmont  co  , Ohio,  on 
Mie  Cmitral  Railroad,  50  miles  E.  of  Zanesville.  It  contains 
2 or  o ciini  ciies,  all  academy,  and  1 national  bank.  l op.  iioi . 

i;.\R'.\  K’l'.  post-to\vn.'>liip  of  Caledonia  county.  Vermont, 
about  25  miles  E.  by  N.  of  .Montpelier,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Passnin|isic  with  t!ie  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the 
ConiH'cticnt  and  Pas.siimpsic  Rivers’  Railroad.  Its  niann- 
factiires  comprise  leather,  woollen  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
Ac.  pop.  Ih94. 

B.AllN  ET,  a township  of  Forest  co..  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  614. 

B.Aiv.v  r,T-Bi-iTlr,-\v  ciLD,  a parish  of  r.ngland,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

B.YlPNET.  CHIPPING,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Hereford,  on  the  Great  .N'ortherw  Road,  11  miles 
N.N.M'.  of  London.  Pop.  in  1851.  2380.  The  town  stands 
on  a height,  and  has  a church  built  in  1400.  a grammar 
school  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1573,  and  some  well- 
endowed  alm.s-houses.  An  obelisk  near  the  town  com- 
memorates the  battle  fought  there  in  1471,  between  the 
York  and  Lancaster  armies,  when  the  latter  were  totally 
defeated,  and  their  leader,  the  great  Earl  of  IVarwick,  was 
killed. 

B.\  RN  ET,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  adjoining  the  above. 

B.V R. NET,  FRY ER.N.a  parish  of  England,  co. of  .Middle.sex. 

B.VIP.N’ETT'S  MILLS,  a post-villageof  Fauquier  co,.  Vir- 
ginia. on  the  Rappahannock  River,  93  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Richmond. 

BA  RN  E VELD,  baR/neh-v^lt'.  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
provinceofGelderland.  18  miles  N.W.  of  .Vrnhem.  Pop.  2390. 

B.VR.NEVELD  (baii/ueh-v^lt'j  ISLA.NDS,  Southern  Ocean, 
off  Terra  del  Fuego.  Lat.  of  N.E.  extremity,  65°  48'  S. ; 
ion.  6fi°  45'  W. 

BAR'.NEV',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

B.VRNEY’S.  a post-office  of  Phillips  co.,  Ai-kansas. 

B.VR.NGl.V.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sulfolk. 

BAR.N  11  .V.M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.ssex. 

B.VR.Mi.V.VI  BROO.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

B.VR.NGI.VRT'S  MILLS,  a small  postrvillage  of  Butler  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

BA  li/.\  I .\G  H .VM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

B.YR.NlNGll.Y.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Y'ork,  North 
Hiding. 

BARNINGHA.M,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

B.VR'NINGHAM  NOR^WOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

BARNINGHAM  WINTER  or  TOIVN,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Noi'folk. 

BARNOLDBY-l,E-BECK,  baR'nold-be-leh-b^k',  or  BAR/- 
NETHY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln, 

B.VR'NOLDWiCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding.  I 
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BARNSLEY,  bamzHee,  or  BARNESLEY,  ST.  MART,  a 
market-town  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Y'ork,  West 
Riding,  parish  of  Silkstone,  lU  miles  S.  of  Wakelield,  and  8 
miles  N.  of  Sheffield,  with  a station  on  the  North  Midland 
Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  14,913.  The  houses  are  mosi  ly  of 
stone.  It  has  a spacious  market-place,  a free  grammar 
school,  a national  school,  a subscription  library,  a scientific 
institution,  and  extensive  mauuiactures  of  linen  yarn, 
damasks,  and  drills ; a glass  factory,  iron  foundries,  needle 
and  wire  works,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  coal  works.  The 
Barnsley  Canal  connects  the  Calder  and  Don,  and  places 
Barnsley  in  communication  with  Wakefield  and  Leeds. 
About  1 mile  distant  are  the  remains  of  Monk  Briton 
Priory. 

BARNSLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester, 

BARNSTABLE,  barn/sta-b’l,  the  most  eastern  county  of 
Mas.sachusetts,  has  an  area  of  about  290  square  miles.  It 
consists  of  a peninsula  and  a number  of  islands,  and  in- 
cludes Cape  Cod,  which  extends  in  a northerly  direction  for 
about  65  miles.  The  soil  is  generally  iig.ht  and  sandy. 
Large  quantities  of  salt  are  manufactured  here  from  the, 
sea-water.  The  N.W.  part  of  the  county  is  crossed  by  the 
Cape  Cod  Branch  Railroad.  Organized  in  1685,  and  pro- 
bably named  from  Barnstaple,  a seaport  town  of  England. 
Capital,  Barnstable.  Pop.  35,990. 

BARNSTABLE,  a port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice  of 
Barnstable  county,  Mas.sachu.setts,  on  the  S.  side  of  Barn- 
stable Bay,  which  opens  into  Cape  Cod  Bay.  The  Old  Colony 
Railroad  is  intended  to  extend  to  this  place,  65  miles  S.E. 
of  Boston,  and  28  miles  S.E.  of  Plymouth.  The  township 
i-eaches  entirely  aci’uss  the  cape,  including  several  villages 
within  its  limits.  At  the  mouth  of  the  bay  is  a bar,  having 
on  it  from  6 to  7 feet  of  water.  Barnstable  has  a bank,  a 
savings  institution,  and  insurance  company.  One  weekly 
newspaper  is  published  in  the  town.  The  inhabitants  are 
extensively  engaged  in  the  coast  trade  and  the  fisheries. 
The  aggregate  burden  of  the  shipping,  .Tune  30. 1854.  was 
7515  tons  registered,  and  74.443  tons  enrolled  and  licensed; 
total.  81.958.  During  the  year,  19  schooners,  with  an  ag- 
gi'egate  burden  of  2063  tons,  were  admeasured.  Packets 
and  steamboats  are  constantly  plying  between  this  port  and 
Boston.  Pop.  5129. 

BARNSTAPLE,  barn^sta-p’l,  a parliamentary  and  munici 
pal  borough,  se  ipoi't,  mai  ket-town,  and  pal  ish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  on  the  Taw,  6 miles  from  its  me  uth 
in  Barnstaple  Bay,  here  crossed  by  a stone  biidge  of  sixteen 
arches,  34  miles  N.W.  of  r^xeter.  Pop.  in  i8.ji,  8667.  The 
town  is  said  to  have  been  tbunded  by  Athelsian,  and  wan 
incorporated  by  Henry  1.  It  is  well  built,  has  a large  an 
cieiit  church,  and  a grammar  school,  endowed  in  1649,  occu- 
pying part  of  an  old  monastery,  in  which  Bishop  Jewel  and 
and  the  poet  Gay  were  educiited ; a charity  school,  an  alms- 
house, and  numerous  other  charities  ; a mechanics  institute, 
tanneries,  potteries,  an  iron  foundry,  paper  mill,  and  manu- 
factories of  low  broadcloths,  patent  lace,  and  fishing  nets. 
Chief  import,  timber.  The  shipping  trade  h:is  declined, 
owing  to  an  olistruction  caused  by  the  accumulation  ot  sand 
in  the  river  aud  harbor.  In  1846,  492  ships,  with  an  aggre- 
gate burden  of  37.305  tons,  entered,  and  473  ships,  with  a 
burden  of  25.343  tons,  cleared  from  the  port;  registered 
shipping  in  1847,  5Ulo  tons.  Barnstaple  sends  two  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

BARNb'i'EAD,  a post-township  of  Belknap  co..  New 
Hampshire,  about  15  miles  N.Ji,.  of  Concord,  has  several 
starch  mills  aud  tanneries.  Pop.  16s5. 

BARN'ST'JN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BARNSTON,  or  BARNSTJN  CJRNERS,  a village  and 
township  in  the  county  of  Etanstead,  Canada  East,  14  miles 
E.  of  IStanstead. 

B.YRNilTOitF,  baRns'toRf,  a village  of  Hanover,  co.  of 
Hoya,  9 miles  N.  of  Diepholz. 

B.VRNVILLE-SUR-.MER.  baRn'veePsllR-maiR, (anc.  Crncicu 
tonuni  Portus,)  a small  town  and  seaport  of  France,  depai-t- 
ment  of  Manche,  15  miles  W.8.W.  of  Valognes.  Pop.  1295. 

BARN'WELL.  a parish  and  village  of  England,  adjoining 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  on  the  N.E.,  with  a chapel  built  in 
the  eleventh  centui-y.  Pop.  6909.  It  is  a great  mart  for 
leather,  wool,  cheese,  and  cattle. 

BARN'WELL.  a district  in  the  S.W.  part  of  South  Caro- 
lina, bordering  on  the  Savannah  River,  which  separates  it 
from  Georgia,  has  an  area  of  1550  .sejuare  miles.  It  is 
bounded  by  South  Edisto  River,  and  drained  by  the  sources 
of  the  Salkehatchie.  which  flows  .south-eastward.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly;  the  soil  moderately  fertile,  especially  near  the 
rivers.  The  pine  is  one  of  the  most  common  forest-trees. 
The  Savanimh  River  is  navigable  for  steamboats  on  the 
border  of  the  district,  which  is  al.so  intersected  by  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad,  extendinj?  to  Charleston.  Capital.  Barn- 
well Court  House.  Pop.  30, < *3;  ot  wliom  13,342  weie  tree, 
ami  17.401  slaves. 

BARNM  ELL,  or  BARNM'ELL  COURT  HOUSE,  a post- 
village, capital  of  Barnwell  di.-.trict,  Sotiih  Carolina,  near 
Salkehatchie  River,  55  miles  in  a direct  line  S S.W.  from 
Columbia.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  cotton  district,  and  luia 
I some  trade.  It  contains  a com  t-house  and  several  chmehea 
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BARNWELL,  KING’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

BAKNWELL,  ST.  ANDREW’S,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Northampton.  It  has  a station  on  the  Peterborough 
branch  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway. 

BARNtWDOD,  a parish  of  England,  county  of  Gloucester. 

BARO,  bti'ro'.  a river  of  Africa;  rises  in  the  country  of  the 
Wallegas,  S.W.of  Abyssynia.  near  lat.  8°  N..  in  an  extensive 
plateau,  in  which  the  tributaries  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (White 
Nile,)  have  their  source.  The  course  of  the  Baro  is  not  ex- 
plored yet,  but  the  natives  represent  it  as  a very  large  river, 
the  valley  of  which  is  inhaliited  by  Shankalahs,  and  fre- 
quented by  herds  of  elephants. 

BA  ROACH,  bd-r6t(■h^  or  BROACH,  a district  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  having  on  the  S.  Surat. 
E.  a part  of  the  Guicowar’s  dominions,  N.  and  W.  the  river 
Mhye  and  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Area,  Idol  square  miles.  Pop. 
239,527 

B.\ROACH,  (probably  the  ancient  Barygaza,)  capital  of 
the  above  district,  is  on  the  Nerbudda,  36  miles  N.  of  Surat. 
Pop.  estimated  in  1812.  at  32.700;  but  it  has  since  greatly  (ie- 
clined,  and  is  poor,  mean,  and  dirty.  Trade  in  cotton,  grain, 
and  seeds,  exported  to  Bombay  and  Surat.  Here  is  a Brah- 
minical  endowed  hospital  for  sick  animals,  into  which  even 
insects  are  received. 

B.'i.RDDA,  bar-oMa,  a city  of  Ilindostan,  capital  of  the  Gui- 
cowar's  dominions,  78  miles  N.N.K.  of  Surat.  Pop.  estimated 
at  100,000.  It  is  enclo.sed  by  a double  wall  with  round  tow- 
ers, and  has  four  spacious  and  well-built  streets,  meeting  in 
a central  market-place.  A British  resident,  with  a bnd\'  of 
troops,  is  stationed  at  Baroda,  whic-h  has  a considerable 
trade.  Near  it  are  numerous  gardens,  mosques,  and  wells. 
Baroda  was  a large  and  wealthy  town  during  the  reign  of 
Aurungzebe,  aTid  is  still  considered  one  of  the  richest  cities 
of  its  size  in  India.  Here  is  a stone  bridge  over  the  Viswa- 
mitra,  remarkable  as  being  the  only  one  in  Guzerat. 

BARGS,  bd/ro.s.  a town  of  the  Dutch  Past  Indies,  W.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Sumatra.  2.5()  miles  N.VV\  of  Padang. 

B ARO’l’SK,  a town  of  Africa.  See  Ng.ami. 

BAKQUKSIMPTQ,  bau-kfi-se-mri'to.  a city  of  Venezuela, 
capital  of  the  province,  situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  Portu- 
guesa,  165  miles  W.S.W.  of  Caracas.  Pop.  with  suburbs. 
12.090.  It  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  18U2, 
previously  to  which  it  had  15.000  inhabitants. 

B.VKR,  baa.a  town  of  France,  department  of  the  Bas-Rhin. 
at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop. 
of  the  commune  in  1851,  4517.  It  has  a Protestant  consis- 
tory church,  and  was  formerly  fortified. 

B.\RR.  baR,  a parish  of  Scotlanil  county,  and  18  miles  S.  of 
kyv.  Some  of  its  mountains  are  2.700  feet  in  height,  and  it 
has  several  lochs  and  large  morasses. 

BARR.\,  han/[t^.  a town  of  Naples.  3 miles  E.  of  the  capi- 
tal. with  5900  inhabitants, and  numerous  country  residences. 

BARRA,  a town  of  Naples,  2^  miles  S.E.  of  Reggio.  Pop. 
2609. 

B.\RRA,  bir'ri.  a petty  state  of  N.W.  Africa,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gambia,  extending  about  54  miles  along  the  coast, 
with  a breadth  of  about  42  miles.  It  is  in  general  well 
i.’ulti rated,  and  contains  a number  of  considerable  villages, 
with  some  pine  forests. 

BAR'RAB  )0'  or  BARABOO,  a river  of  Wisconsin,  ri.ses 
near  the  N.W.  corner  of  Sauk  co.,  and  falls  into  the  Wiscon- 
sin River.afew  miles  below  Portage  t iiy. 

BARitABOO,  a post-township  in  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin, 
Pop.  1360. 

BARR  AROO,  or  BARABOO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Sauk 
co..  \\'iscojisin,  on  Barr  'bo  i River.  See  Appendix. 

B.VRRACONDA.  bar-ra-konMi,  a town  of  Western  Africa, 
ScnegamVna.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gambia,  190  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

B.V BRACK  POOR,  bir-rak-poor',  a seat  of  the  governor- 
general  of  British  India,  presidency  and  province  of  Bengal, 
on  the  Hoogly,  10  miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  Here  is  a fine  park 
four  miles  in  circumference,  and  laid  out  in  Kuropean  style, 
near  w hich  is  a large  military  village,  with  cantonments. 

BAR(RACKSVILLK,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

B.tRRADA  or  BURADA,  bar-rd’di,  (anc.  Chrysor'rJioas.) 
a river  of  Syria,  rises  near  .33°  .50'  N.  bat.  and  36°.  K.  Ion.  flows  S. 
along  the  Anti-Libanus.  .and  then  turning  S.S.E.  proceeds  in 
a tortuous  course  through  ;i  rich  valley,  bordered  alternately 
by  bold  rocks  and  w’ooded  hills.  On  approaching  Daniasi-us 
it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  passes  along 
the  N.  side  of  the  city,  while  the  other  is  diverted  into  eight 
lillerent  chiuinels,  for  watering  the  city  and  irrigating  its 
gardens.  The  firmer  branch  is  supposed  to  be  the  P.^ar'/iAar, 
ind  the  latter  the  Aboriuof  ancient  tiTiies.  'fhe  branches 
shortly  after  unite,  and  the  trunk,  receiving  two  tributaries, 
enters  the  marshes  and  lake  of  Bahr-el-Merj. 

B ARK A-1)  bill  )-DK-CONTAS,  bdu/Rd-do-ree'o-dd-konnds, 
a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  230  miles  S.W.  of  Bahia. 
Pop.  3000. 

BA RRA-DO-R10-DRSAO-JOAO,  bdR'rd-do-ree'o-do-sd'AN"- 
zho-d/'AN®.  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  100  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Rio  Janeiro.  Pop.  2000. 
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BARRA-Dr)-RIO-Nt.5RO,  bdR/ad-do-ree'o-n.Vgro,  r.apitai « 
the  province  on  the  Rio  Negro,  near  its  junctinti  with  th» 
Amazon.  Pop.  of  district.  tOOi.  who  subsist  by  raising  G 
bacco,  coffee  and  cocoa  making  turtle  nil,  and  salting  lisb 
In  1842,  all  that  part  of  the  province  of  I’ai  a to  the  left-Tl 
the  Amazons  was  detached  to  form  the  new  province  oJ 
Barra-do-R  io-dos-N  egros. 

BAKRA-I).)-i:i  MiKANDK.  bdc/pd-do-ree'o-grdnMd,  a vil 
lage  of  Brazil,  about  350  miles  West  of  Bahia,  on  the  bao 
Fratici.sco.  Pop.  4000. 

RARRAFRA.NCA.  bdR-Rd-frdn'ka,  a town  of  S'icily.  dist'ict 
of  Piazza,  and  10  miles  S.K.  of  Caltanisetta.  Po)).  fi’OO. 

B.A.KR.\GH.  bdrOdh,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  thf 
county  of  Carlow. 

BARRA,  (bdr'ra  or  bdr'rd,  or  BAR'RAY)  ISLANDS,  a 
group  of  upwards  of  twenty  islands,  forming  a parish  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  county  of  In- 
verness. forming  partof  the  chain  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Outer  Heliride.s.  About  ten  of  them  are  inhabited,  and  the 
others  used  as  grazings.  The  principal  island,  from  w hich 
the  group  is  named,  is  about  12  miles  in  length,  vaiying  in 
breadth  from  3 to  6 miles:  its  N.  point  is  in  lat.  57°  2'  N.; 
Ion.  7°  34'  W.  'I’he  ruins  of  several  religious  houses, 
apparently  of  very  old  date,  exist  in  Barra,  the  more  re- 
markable of  which — two  churches,  said  to  have  been  1 uilt 
by  the  monks  of  Icolmkill — are  at  a place  called  Killbar. 
There  are  also  numerous  ancient  w’atch-towei’s  distril  uted 
over  the  islands ; and  on  every  lake  there  is  a dun  or  fort 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Scandinavians.  Many 
druidical  circles  are  also  to  be  met  with.  'I’he  ancient  castk 
or  stronghold  of  the  JIacNeils,  the  former  proprietors  of 
Barra,  a rude  and  lonely  mansion,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
beautiful  bay.  upon  a small  rock,  which  is  entirely  covered 
by  the  sea  at  high  water.  Here,  in  times  of  old.  tliey  main- 
tained the  state  and  authority  of  sovei’eign  ]>rinces.  ruling 
with  despotic  swav,  and  mimicking  the  pomp  and  dignitv 
ot  ruyaltv.  'fhe  light-house  on  Barra  Head,  the  highest  in 
Britain,  is  680  feet  above  the  sea. 

BARRACOA.  See  B.vr.vco.v. 

B AR/R  A L LVl  LLE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland. 

B.A.!!RAM.4HL.  biiR-ud-mdP.  or  bar'ra-mauP.  a distri- t 
of  British  India,  in  the  iiresidency  of  Madras,  is  a rich 
and  extensive  table-land  in  the  province  of  balem.  i8eu 
S.VLKM. 

BARRA  M.\.NSA.  bjR-Ra-in^n/s3,  a town  of  Brazil.  70 
miles  N.M'.  cf  Rio  Janiero,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Para- 
hiba-do-Sul.  Poj).  6000. 

BAR  RAN.  bjR'RftN®'.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
ofGers,7  miles  IV. S.W.  of  Auch.  Population  of  commune,  1821. 

BARRANCA,  biR-Rlikkd,  a town  of  South  America.  New 
Gitinada,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Car- 
tagena. 

B.\RRANQUILLA.  See  Bar.\nquii,i.\. 

BARRATARIA  BAY.  See  B.\R  at  aria  Bay. 

BARRAD.X,.  bia'Ro',  a village  of  France,  depaitmentof 
Is6re.  22  miles  N.E.  of  Grenoble.  Population  of  commune 
in  1852,  2029.  Near  it  is  a fort  built  in  1596. 

BARRAX,  bdii-R^nL  a town  of  Spain.  23  miles  W. N.W. 
of  Albacete.  Pop.  2576.  Commerce  in  fruit. 

BARRK,  bir'ree.  a post-township  of  IVashington  co..  Ver 
mont.  6 miles  S.  by  E.  from  Montpelier,  is  well  watered  by 
two  branches  of  the  Onion  River,  which  affords  good  mill 
privileges.  The  soil  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  state.  The 
township  contains  a quarry  of  superior  granite,  from  which 
the  stone  used  in  building  the  state-house  was  taken.  It 
has  3 churches,  1 woollen-factory  and  2 furnaces,  &c.  Pep. 
18-39. 

B/VRRE,  a township  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts, 
about  55  miles  of  Boston,  well  watered  by  the  Ware 
River,  which  affords  many  valuable  mill-seats.  It  has  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  scythes, 
shoes,  a national  bank,  and  1 newspaper.  Pop.  2973. 

BARRE.  a township  of  Orleans  co..  New  York,  44  miles 
N.E.  of  Buffalo.  'I'he  Erie  Canal  and  the  Rochester  anc 
Lockport  Railroad  pass  through  it.  Pop.  4258. 

BARRE,  a township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop.  1290. 

BARREAH,  b^r-rA(dh,  a neatly  built  town  of  Ilindostan, 
capital  of  a r.ajahship,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Baroda. 

BARRE  CEN'l'RE,  a post-village  of  Barre  township.  Or 
leans  co..  New  York.  254  miles  "W.  by  N.  of  Albany,  has  1 or 
2 churches  and  several  stores. 

BARRE  FORGE,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BARREGES,  bdR'Raizht,  a village  and  celebrated  watering- 
place  of  France,  department  of  Hautes-Pyrenee.s,  on  the 
Gave  di'-Bastan,  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  3240  feet 
above  the  sea.  and  12  miles  S.8.W.  of  Bagneres-de-Eigorre. 
It  consists  of  about  60  houses,  most  of  them  temporary  beds, 
abandoned  during  winter,  on  account  of  the  cold  and  the 
danger  to  which  it  is  exposed  from  avalanches.  It  is  fre- 
quented annually  by  about  1.500  invalids,  for  the  sake  of  its 
sulphurous  springs,  which  have  a temperature  varying 
from  104°  to  122°  Fahrenheit.  'I’he  baths,  whi(  h for  a cen- 
tury have  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  were  founded  by 
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L<  nis  XV.  There  are  Efovernment  military  baths  for  500  ' 
niw-n.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  beautiful  cascade  ofUavarnie  i 

Bit  K'HKL-Ob'-bU'm'EH  ISLAM),  a .skerry  or  .small  islet 
of  Scotland,  Orkney,  off  the  S end  of  Boinona.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  tennant  paving  the 
pro|)rietor  a barrel  of  butter  as  retit  f r the  privilege  of 
killing  seals  on  it.  the  only  thing  of  value  it  produces. 

B.\i!/KEN,or  BIG  BARKEN  RIVER,  rises  in  Smith  and 
Jackson  counties,  near  the  N.  border  of  Tennessee.  I’assing 
i)ito  Kentucky.it  hows  westward  and  north-westward,  until 
it  enters  Greene  River  at  the  N.V.  extiemity  of  Warren  co., 
after  a course  of  about  100  miles.  Steamboats  of  medium 
size  ascend  about  30  miles  to  Bowling  Green,  in  all  stages 
of  w'ater. 

BARREN,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Kentucky,  has  an 
area  of  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Little  Bar- 
ren River,  ard  by  Beaver  and  Skeggs  creeks.  'J'he  surface  is 
generally  rolling,  and  in  some  parts  hilly;  the  .soil  is  more 
fertile  than  the  name  would  imply,  though  not  of  the  first 
quality.  The  origin  of  the  name  may  be  tiaced  to  the 
thinly  timbered  tracts,  which  are  called  -‘Barrens”  in  this 
part  of  the  West.  The  rock  which  underlies  the  surface  is 
a cjivernous  limestone.  Sulphurous  and  .saline  springs  are 
found  in  the  county,  and  several  furnaces  have  been  esta- 
blished for  the  preparation  of  salt.  Organized  in  1798.  Capi- 
tal. v.ia.-N^uw.  Pop.  Ib.obu;  of  whom  12,557  were  free,  and 
i07'S  slaves. 

B.\liREN,  a po.stoffice  of  Williamson  co.,  Tennes.see. 

BARREN,  a post-office  of  Ilarri.son  co.,  Indiana. 

BARREN  CREEK  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co., 
Maryland. 

BaKREN  GROA’E,  a post-village  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois, 
20  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Princeton. 

BARREN  HILL,  a postuffice  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

B.VRREN  IITLL,  a post-office  of  Henry  co..  Tennessee. 

BAR^REN  1SL.\ND,  one  of  the  Hunter  Island.s,  olf  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  Van  Diemen  s Land.  Length  from  N.  to 
S.  15  miles;  gi-eatest  breadth  4 miles. 

BAIfREN  ISLAND,  a volcanic  i.sland  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. E.  of  the  Andaman  Isles,  w ith  a cone  1848  feet  in  height, 
and  freijuently  in  eruption. 

B.\RRENJUEY,  bar/ren-ju'ee,  a point  of  New  South 
Wales.  Cumlierland  co.  It  is  a rocky  per  insula,  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  a narrow  isthmus,  bounded  by  the  sea  on 
the  E.  and  Pittwater.  an  inlet  from  Broken  Bay,  on  the  W. 
Lat.  33°  37'  S..  Ion.  51°  25'  E. 

BARREN  PL.\1N,  a post-office  of  Robertson  co.,  Tennes- 
see. 32  miles  from  Nashville. 

BARRE  (b^r^ree)  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Worcester  co., 
Massachusetts. 

BA  R R EN  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  A'anzant  co.,  Texas. 

BARGIET,  a township  in  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  579. 

BARRET’S,  a small  village  of  Ohio  co..  Kentucky, 

B.ARGtE'rSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Lumpkin  co.,  Georgia, 
about  110  mi'es  N.N.W.  of  .Milledgeville. 

BARREVILLE,  birhe-vil.  a post  village  of  McHenry  co., 
Illinois.  46  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

BARR,  GREAT,  a chapelry  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford. 

B.VRRIIEAD,  bar-h§d^  a large  manufacturing  village  of 
Scotland,  county  of  Renfrew-,  in  the  vale  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Severn,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Glasgow.  In  the  village  and 
its  vicinity,  there  are  4 spinning  factories  w-ith  about  80.000 
spindles,  and  2 w-eaving  factories.  9 blcacheries.  7 print- 
fields,  a flour  mill,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a machine  shop,  em- 
ploying in  all  about  5000  hands  The  railway  to  Barrhead, 
opened  in  1840.  has  greatly  increased  the  prosperity  of  the 
place.  Pop.  in  1851.  6069. 

B.ARRIE,  Vjartree,  a parish  of  Scotland,  county  of  Forfar, 
on  the  German  (Ocean,  N.VV.  of  the  Eiith  of 'I'ay,  having  two 
liaht-houses  which  form  the  leading  lights  for  vessels  enter- 
ing the  Tay. 

B.ARtRIE.  the  capital  of  Simcoe  co..  Canada  West,  on  an 
arm  (if  Lake  Simcoe,  60  miles  ,\.. N.W.  of  Toronto,  with  whii-h 
it  communicates  by  railway.  It  has  a branch  bank,  agencies 
of  several  fire  and  life  assurance  companies,  numeious  stores, 
two  schools  for  young  ladies,  and  a printing-office,  from 
which  a weekly  newspaper  is  issued.  A steamboat  plies 
between  Barrie  and  other  ports  on  the  lake.  Pop.  about  800. 

BAR'RIERS  REEF,  THE  GREAT,  'fhe  reef  called  em- 
phatically the  (ireat  Barriers  Reef  from  its  vast  extent,  is 
situated  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  .Australia.  It  commences  with 
Bieaksea  Spit,  in  lat.  24°30'S. : Ion.  158°  '20'  E.,  and  extends 
to  Bristow  Island  on  the  coast  of  Papua,  in  lat.  9°  15' S.: 
Ion.  143°  20'  E.,  being  a distance,  in  a straight  line,  of  .ibout 
12'  0 miles.  It  stretches  along  the  coast  at  a mean  distance 
of  ab')ut  .30  miles,  being  in  some  places  not  more  than  10 
Or  15  miles  from  the  land,  and  at  others  upward  of  100. 
This  pro  ligious  reef  is  wholly  composed  of  coral,  and  rises,  in 
general,  precipitously  fro!n  a very  great  depth,  no  bottom 
having  been  reached,  in  some  places  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
harrier,  with  a line  of  285  fathoms. 

BARRJG.A  NEGRA,  baR-Reetg^  n.Vgrd,  a town  or  village 
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of  Uruguay,  South  America,  85  miles  N.E.  of  Montevideo 
In  its  (iistrict  are  large  breeding  estates,  each  stocked  with 
from  CO.COO  to  200, bOu  head  of  cattle. 

BARtRlNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Caml  ridge, 

BARRINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BARtRlNGTON,  a posttownship  ot  Straftbrd  co..  New 
Hampshire,  30  miles  E.  of  Concord;  has  many  streauus 
atfordmg  excellent  water-power.  Pop.  l9otl. 

BARKI  NG'l'ON,  a post-township  of  Bristol  co , Rhode 
Island,  about  8 miles  S E.  of  Providence,  intersected  bt 
Palmer’s  River.  Pop.  lOoO. 

B.ARRINGTON,  a post-township  of  Yates  co.,  New  York, 
on  Crooked  Lake,  about  54  miles  S.E.  of  Rochester.  Pop. 

1574. 

BARRINGTON,  a post-tow-nship  in  Cook  co.,  Illinois, 
.about  35  miles  N.W.  from  Chicago.  Pop.  1812. 

JtARRINGTON,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Berks  and  Gloucester. 

BA RRI NG'l'ON,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Glouce.ster. 

BARRIOS,  Los,  loce-bdRtRe-oce.  a town  of  Spain.  48  miles 
S.E.  of  Cadiz.  Pop.  272-2,  engaged  in  linen  weaving. 

BARROIS,  bda'KW-^t.  an  olcl  division  of  France,  in  Lorraine, 
now  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  department  of  the 
Meuse. 

BAKROSA.  bSR-Ro'si,  a village  of  Spain,  on  the  S.AY. 
coast  of  Andalusia,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Cacliz.  Here,  in  1811, 
the  British  troops  gallantly  repulsed  the  French  forces  un- 
der Victor. 

BARROW,  bli-tro,  or  BORRAGH,  bor^rdn,  a river  of 
Ireland,  next  in  importance  to  the  Shannon,  rises  in  the 
Slievebloom  mountains,  Leinster,  flow-s  generally  south- 
ward. and  after  a course  of  about  90  miles,  joins  the  Suit-  to 
foi-m  the  estuary  of  Waterford  harlior.  It  divides  the  coun- 
ties of  Kildare.  Carlow,  and  Wexford,  on  the  E.,  from  Kil- 
kenny and  Queen's  counties,  on  the  W,  Affluents,  the  Nore, 
Blackwood,  and  Greese  rivers.  The  towns  Portailington, 
Monastereven.  Athy,  Carlow.  Crttig.  and  New  Ross  are  on  its 
banks.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  from  the  sea  to  Ross, 
and  for  bai-ges  to  Athy.  6()  miles  above  its  mouth,  where  it  is 
joined  by  a branch  of  the  Gi  and  Canal. 

B.ARROW,  bir'ro-  a parish  of  England,  county  of  Salop. 

B.ARROW.  a parish  of  England,  county  of  Suffolk. 

BARROWBY,  llrho-be,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln. 

BAR/ROWDALE,  a village  in  Fairfield  district.  South 
Carolina,  about  25  miles  N.  of  Columbia. 

BAR'RGWDEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

BAR^ROW  FORD,  a township  of  Envland.  co.  of  Lanca.ster. 

BARROW,  GREA'r,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

BARROW  GURNEY,  a parish  of  England  co.  ( f Somerset, 

BAR'ROW  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  in  lat. -20° 
45'  S.,  Ion.  139°  3'  W.  It  is  small,  but  well  wooded,  and  af- 
fords fresh  water.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Sir  J.  Barrow, 
by  its  discoverer.  Captain  Beechey,  in  1826. 

B ARROW,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BARROW  ON  TRENT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dei  by. 
Barrow  rocks,  off  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  about  50 
miles  N.E.  of  Aden. 

BARROW,  S lU'JTI,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BARROW  STRAIT,  the  passage  from  Baffin  Bay,  west 
ward,  into  I'rince  Regent  Inlet,  lat. 74°  N..  and  between  Ion 
84°  and  90°  W..  averaging  40  miles  in  breadth.  Depth  fre- 
quently upwai-ds  of  21'0  fathoms.  Coasts  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. Barrow  is  the  name  of  seveial  mountains,  and  of 
a valley  in  East  Australia. 

BARROAV  UPON  HUMBER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

BARROW  UPON  SOAR,  a parish  of  England,  county  of 
Leicester. 

BARR’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois. 

BARRY,  b^rhee.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamor- 
gan, on  the  British  Channel,  7^  S.W.  of  Cardiff.  Peji.  in 
1851,  74.  A small  island  of  abovit  SUhO  an-es.  in  this  parish, 
near  the  mainland  in  Bristol  Channel,  is  said  to  give  the 
name  to  the  Barry  family  in  Ireland. 

B.ARMlY.  a county  in  the  S.AV.  central  part  of  Alichigar, 
contains  576  .square  miles.  It  is  intersec-ted  by  the  Thori  ;ip- 
ple  River,  and  al.so  drained  by  Fall  and  Muddy  Ci-eeks.  '1  he 
surface  is  undulating,  and  is  diversified  by  numerous  sm.ill 
lakes  prairies,  and  forests  of  heavy  timber,  among  wliii-b 
the  sugar-maple,  ash.  beech,  and  tuli]>  tree  ai-e  fiuind.  The 
soil  is  mostly  fertile.  The  Thornapple  River  furnislu!! 
water-power.  Named  in  honor  of  M illiam  T.  R.-iri-y.  pi  st 
master-general  under  President  Jackson.  Capital.  Il.ist 
ings.  Pop.  13,858. 

BARRY,  a county  in  the  S.S.AV.  part  of  Alissouri.  boidei 
ing  on  Arkansas  has  an  area  of  703  sijuare  miles.  It  i,‘ 
traversed  by  l\  hite  River,  of  Arkansas,  and  alsf)  di  .-iined  6) 
King's  River  and  Hat  Creek.  The  surt.-n-e  is  hilly  and  di 
versified  by  prairies  and  forests:  the  s(  il  is  generally  feitile 
Limestone  is  one  of  the  piincipal  ro(-ks.  The  comity  (-on 
tJiins  mines  (ff'Iead.  whii-h  have  not  been  explored  to  much 
extent.  It  is  liberally  siqqilied  wilh  waler-power.  ( aj.ilai 
Cassville.  Pop.  7995 ; of  vs  horn  7748  win  e free,  and  247  slavea 
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BARRY,  a post-township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania, 

8 miles  N.W.  of  Pottsville,  intersected  by  the  Pottsville  and 
Danville  Hailroad.  \Pop.  y43, 

BARRY,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co,,  Maryland, 

BARRY,  a posbvillage  of  Cuvahoga  co.,  Ohio,  15  miles 
E.S.  K.  of  Cleveland. 

BARRY,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Michigan,  on  Sand- 
stone Creek,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad,  82  miles  \V.  of 
Petroit.  It  has  some  trade,  and  contains  1 or  2 mills.  There 
is  a sandstone  quarry  in  the  vicinity. 

BARRY,  a township  of  Barry  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1101. 

B.tRRY.  a p.  st-village  and  fownshii)ut  Pikeco.,  Illinois, 
83  miles  \V.  of  Springfielil,  and  about  10  miles  from  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  is  situated  in  an  undulating  and  fer- 
tile prairie,  which  is  mostly  under  cultivation.  The  village 
lias  .several  stores.  Total  pop  2143. 

BARRY,  a post-village  of  Clay  co.,  Missouri,  17  miles 
N.W.  of  Independence. 

BARRY’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Lunenburg  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

BARRYTON,  bir're-ton,  a post-village  of  Choctaw  co., 
Alabama,  13.3  mih^s  S.  by  W.  of  Tusi  aloosa  and  5 or  6 miles 
AV.  of  the  Tomhigbee  River.  It  was  formerly  the  caitital 
of  Washington  county, 

BAR'RYfOWN.  a*  jiost-village  and  railroad  station  of 
Duchess  co..  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
about  50  miles  S of  Albany. 

BAR'R  Y VILLE,  a post-villageof  Sullivan  co  , New  A’^ork, 
on  the  Didaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  107  miles  from  New 
Y'ork  city.  The  railroad  station,  formerly  called  Shohola,  is 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  in  Pike  co., 
Pennsylvania.  • 

BARRY  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  130  miles 
N.E.  of  Columbus. 

B.ARS.  See  B,\rsch. 

BARSAC,  baR'sikL  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gi- 
ronde, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garoliiie,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Bor- 
deau.x.  Its  vicinity  produces  the  flue  white  Bordeaux 
wine. 

B.VRSCII.  baRsh,  (Ilun.  Bars,  bbRsh,)  a town  of  Hungary, 
capital  of  the  county,  57  miles  N.N.W.  of  I’esth.  and  divided 
by  the  river  Gran  into  Old  and  New  Barsch,  formerly  a free 
fortitied  town,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  province.  The 
county  of  Barsch  has  134  OtO  inhal  itants.  In  the  S.  it  is 
ri('h  in  grain  and  fruit.  The  mountains  in  the  N.  formerly 
yielded  gold  and  silver. 

BAK'SIIAM,  a parish  of  England  co, of  Suffolk.  Eachard, 
the  historian,  was  horn  here. 

BARSH.AM,  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

B.VR.^H.\M,  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BARSH  AM,  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BARSOE.  (Barsoe,)  baR/so'eh,  a small  Island  and  village 

Denmark,  in  the  Little  Belt.  9 miles  N.E.  of  Apeurade. 

BAR^STGN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

B.AR-SUR-AUBE,  buR-sU  !-ob,  ^L.  Barh  uin  ad  AlbuUim.) 
<ui  ancient  town  of  France,  department  of  Aube,  28  miles 
E.S. L.  of  Troyes,  on  the  Aube.  I’op.  in  1852  4442.  It  has 
a coi:side!a>)Ie  commerce  in  wine,  wood,  hemp,  and  wool. 
This  little  town,  the  environs  of  which  are  picturesciue,  was 
the  scene  of  two  I'attles  between  Napoleon  and  the  allies  in 
1814.  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  nearly  destroyed. 

BA!{-SDR-v)KNAIN.  See  Bar-u;-Di!C. 

BAR-SUR-SEI.NE.  haR-siiR-S'\ne.  BaT^rum  ad  fkq^ua- 
nnw.)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Aulie,  17  miles  S.E. 
of  Troyes,  on  tne  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2745.  Commerce  in  grain,  wine,  brandy,  and  wool.  This 
was  an  important  town  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  often  ruined 
dni  iiig  tlie  wars  of  Burgundy.  It  was  the  scene  of  a severe 
engagement  between  Napoleon  and  the  allies,  25th  May, 
1814.' 

B.VRT,  a post-township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania,  14 
miles  S.E.  of  Lancaster.  Pop,  1532. 

B.APTAN,  baiCtdiF,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  Anatolia,  on 
theR.irc..n-Soo, (aiic. near  its  mouth,  in  the 
Rlack  Sea.  45  miles  N.E.  of  Ereglce,  It  stands  on  two  chalk 
bills,  with  an  iutei'niediate  valley,  and  has  about  650  houses 
and  5 mos(iues.  Near  it  some  Roman  remains  have  been 
discovered. 

BA’iT'RN,  baR'ten,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  47  miles  S.E. 
of  Konigsherg.  Pop.  1600.  It  is  defended  by  a castle. 

B.\ KTEN HEIM,  baR/ten-hIme'.  (Fr.  pron.  ha.K'ten-Sm^) 
a village  of  France,  department  of  llauHthiu.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune. in  18.52,  2010, 

B.\RTENSTEIN,  haR/ten-stine',  a town  of  East  Prus.sia. 
33  miles  S.S.E.  of  Konigsherg.  on  the  Alle.  Pop.  3700,  en- 
gaged in  manufacture  of  linens,  woollens,  and  leather. 

BARTENSTEIN,  a village  of  WUrteinherg,  circle  of  Jaxt. 
with  a population  of  1100.  and  a castle,  the  resMence  of  the 
princes  of  Hohenlohe-Bartenstcin. 

BAIRTEK  BROOK,  a post-office  of  Augusta  co.,  Virginia. 

BARM'ERSA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. 

BA  RTF  A,  haRt/f6h.  or  BARTFELD,  hdRt/rtlt,  a town  of 
North  Hungary,  co.  of  Saros,  on  the  Tepla.  155  miles  N.E.  of 
Pesth.  Pop  in  1840,  4658.  It  has  superior  schools,  and  a 


I trade  in  wine,  linen,  brandy,  and  earthenware.  Its  hot 
j baths  are  the  most  frequented  in  Hungary. 

BARTH  or  BARDT,  haut,  a seaport  town  of  Prussia,  Po- 
merania. on  the  Binnensee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Barth.  17 
! miles  W. N.W.  of  Stralsund.  Pop.  4643.  It  bus  ship-hiiiJd- 
ing  docks,  and  trade  in  corn  and  wool. 

B.ARTH  E-DE-NESTE,  La,  Id-ban t-deh-nSsd,  a village  of 
France  department  of  Hautes-Pyrenees,  12  miles  East  from 
Bagne'res-de-liigorre.  Pop.  1045. 

BARTH  tlJOMEW,  a bayou,  of  Arkan.sas  and  Louisiana, 
rises  in  .lefl'erson  county  of  the  former  state,  and  tlowing 
nearly  .southward  into  Louisiana,  enters  the  Wasliita  at 
Washita  City,  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Morehouse  parish 
It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  250  miles. 

BARTTIULOMLW.  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Indi- 
ana, contains4<,H)  .square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Driftwood 
fork  of  White  River,  and  by  Flat  Rock  and  CTifty  creeks. 
The  sui’face  in  the  W.  is  liilly,  and  in  the  other  jiarts  mostly 
level.  The  soil  is  fir  ile.  The  county  is  largely  supplied 
with  water-power.  'J'he  Madi.son  and  Indianapolis  Railroad 
pjus.ses  thi’ough  it.  Named  in  honor  of  General  .Jost'ph 
Bartliolomew,  a senator  of  the  state.  Capital,  Columbus. 
Pop.  17,86.t. 

BARTHOLOAIEW,  a post-office  of  Chicot  co.,  Ark.an.sas. 

BARTllULOMLW,  a township  in  Jefferson  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop. 147. 

B AR'THOMLEY,  a parish  of  England,  counties  of  Chester 
and  Stafford. 

BAR'HLETT,  a post-township  of  Coos  co.,  New  Hampshire, 
80  miles  N.E.  of  Concord,  intersected  by  the  Saco  Liver. 
Pop.  761. 

BARTLETT,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio,  20 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Marietta. 

BARTLETT’S  ISLAND,  of  La  Pointe  «’0.,  Wisconsin,  in 
Lake  Superior,  is  about  7 miles  in  length,  and  3 in  its  grmh 
est  breadth.  Lat.  47'N.;  Ion.  90°  3o' W. 

BAR'iTLETTSVl  LLE,  a post-office  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa. 

BARTLOF,  GROSS,  groce-hant'ldf.  a village  of  Prussia, 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Heiligenstadt.  I'op.  1100. 

BAliT'LOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

BAR^TON  is  the  name  of  several  townships  and  liamlets 
in  England,  and  of  a farm  in  the  Isle  of  Wright.  1 mile  froiu 
East  Cowes,  the  house  on  which,  a structure  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  has  been  restored  as  a summer  residence  lor 
her  .Majesty. 

BA  t TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

B.ALTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Westmoreland. 

BAR/TON,  a post-township  of  Orleans,  co.  of  Verm. ml 
about  40  miles  N.E.  from  Montpelier,  is  drained  by  Barton 
River,  and  Inis  tine  water-power  Pop.  15.0. 

BART’ON  a post-town.sliip  of  Tioga  co.,  .New  Yoik,  with 
a village  of  tlie  same  name  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  25  miles 
E.8.E.  of  Elmira.  Pop.  4:;34. 

BARTON,  a post-office  of  -Alleghany  co..  Maryland. 

B.A.R'1'ON.  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co.,  Mississii>pi. 

BARTON,  a towns*. ip  in  Gibson  co.,  Indiana  Pop.  957. 

BAR'ININ,  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  IVisconsin. 

BAli'TON  BEN'DTSII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

B.AHTON  BLOUNT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

BARTON,  EARL’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

B.\RTON,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England. ,co.  of  Suffolk. 

BAR'TON  HARTSGIORNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Buckingham. 

ItAKTON  HILL,  a post-office  of  Scholiarie  co..  New  York 

B.VKTO'NTA.  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana,  8 
miles  S.E.  of  IViiichester,  (he  county  town. 

BARTDX-in-CLA Y.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

BAR/TON-in-F.A^BIS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notting- 
ham. 

BARTON  MILLS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BAIIT  IN-on-I  RAVELL.  a towuiship  of  England,  co.  of 
Tjancaster.  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  raihvay,  5^ 
miles  W.  of  Manchester.  The  first  aqueduct  bridge  con- 
structed in  England  across  a navigable  river,  here  carries 
the  Bridgew'ater  Canal  over  the  Irwell,  and  consists  of  three 
arches  raised  40  feet  above  the  river. 

BALTGN  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Orleans  co.,  in  the 
N.  part  of  A'ermont.  falls  into  Memphremagog  lake. 

BAId'ON’S  CHEEK,  of  Tennessee,  fiows  into  Cumberland 
River  from  the  left,  in  the  S.  part  of  Montgomery  county. 

BARTON’S  CREEK,  a po.st-office  of  Dickson  co..  Tennessee 

BARTON  SAINT  DAVID’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

BARTON  SAINT  MARY,  or  BARTON  STREET,  a hamlet, 
CO.  of,  and  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Gloucester. 

BARTON  SEAGRAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

BARTON  STACEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BARTON  STREET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

BARTON.  STEEPLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

BARTON  TUIIFF.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BARTON’S  LANDING,  a thriving  post-village  of  Orleans 
co.,  Vermont,  in  Barton  township. 
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BA.R/TONSVTLLE,  a post-villa.se  of  Windham  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 95  miles  N.  W.  from  Montpelier. 

B aRTONSVILLE,  a post-otRce  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

B.\R/TON  UNDER  NEEDWOOD,  a chapel ry  of  England, 
co.  of  Stafford. 

B.ARTON,  UPON  HEATH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
M'arwick,  5 miles  S.  of  Shipton-on-Stour.  About  2 miles 
frooi  the  villa, se  is  “ Fourshire  stone,"  marking  the  junction 
of  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and 
O.Kford. 

B.^i’yTON-UPON-HUM'BER,  a market-town  of  England, 
.■o.  of  Lincoln,  at  its  northern  extremity  on  the  Humber,  G 
miles  S.W.  of  Hull,  with  which  town  it  has  important  steam 
communication.  The  town  near  the  banks  of  the  river, 
here  rt  miles  across,  consists  chiefly  of  two  spacious  streets. 
St.  Peter’s  church  is  a large  ancient  edifice,  and  there  are 
alms-houses  and  an  endowed  charity  .school.  Trade  princi- 
pally corn  and  tlour;  manufactures  of  ropes,  sacking,  bricks, 
and  tiles.  About  3 miles  south-eastward  are  the  remains 
of  Thornton  Abbey,  founded  in  1139. 

BAK'TON  VII/LAGE,  a thriving  village  of  Orleans  co., 
Vermont,  in  BartoTi  township,  43  miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier, 
contains  a model  school-house, 

BAK^r  IN  WEST'COTT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

BARTSCH,  baatch,  a river  of  Prussia,  rises  in  the  S.  of 
the  province  of  Posen,  and  falls  into  the  Oder  on  the  right, 
above  Glogau.  It  passes  Adelnau,  Militsch.  and  Herrnstadt, 
and  is  navigable  to  Militsch. 

B.\RTtVll.,LE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BARUGH  or  BARGH,  bir'Qh,  a township  of  England,  co. 
of  York.  West  Riding. 

BARUTH,  b3/root,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bi-an- 
denburg,  31  miles  S.E.  of  Potsdam,  with  iron-works.  Pop. 
1570. 

BARUTH.  a village  of  Saxony,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Bautzen. 

BARVAS,  baatvis,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  Isle 
of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  co.  of  Ross. 

BARW.\LDE,  baa/wdrdeh.  a small  town  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  31  miles  N.N.E.  of  Frankfort-ou-Oder. 
Pop.  22ro. 

BARWALDE.  a small  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pome- 
rania, near  Stettin.  Pop.  970. 

BAR  WALL  AH.  bar-w6Plah,  a large  brick-built  town,  in 
the  N.W.  part  of  Hindostan.  near  Pattialah. 

BAR'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

BAIUWICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

B.'VRW’ICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BAlUWlCK  IN  EL'MET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Leeds.  It  has  traces  of  a 
castle,  said  to  have  been  a residence  of  the  Northumbrian 
king  Edwin. 

B.^RYSZ.  bi'rish,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  19  miles  E. 
N.E.  of  Stanislawow.  Pop.  1900. 

BAS,  bds,  or  B.\TZ,  bits,  a small  island  of  F’rance.  de- 
partment of  Manche,  in  the  English  Channel,  off  the  N. 
coast  of  the  department  of  Finistere.  15  miles  N.W.  of  Mor- 
laix.  Pop.  1132.  It  is  3 miles  in  length,  by  about  2 miles  in 
breadth : and  has  on  it  a few  small  villages  and  two  forts. 
The  channel  between  this  island  and  Roscoff  is  an  excellent 
roadstead.  A revolving  light  stands  at  an  elevation  of  223 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  lat.  48°  41'  48";  Ion.  4°  1' 
30"  W. 

BAS  or  BATZ.  See  Bas-ex-B  vsset. 

BAS'CHURCIL  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

BAS'CO.  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois. 

B.\S'CQBEL.  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Georgia,  80  miles 
N.  from  Milledgeville. 

BASCrPNA,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co..  Ohio. 

BASCONS.  bis'kAxc',  a village  ot  France,  department  of 
Landes.  Pop.  of  commune.  1150. 

BASEELAN  or  BASIL.\N.  bd-seeHin',  one  of  the  largest 
Islands  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago,  off  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Mindanao,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Basee- 
lan;  about  15  miles  broad,  a safe  channel,  though  having 
irregular  tides.  Lat.  (E.  point)  6°41'N.;  Ion.  122°  17'  E. 
It  is  about  42  miles  in  length,  by  6 average  breadth.  Basee- 
lan  is  a favorite  resort  of  pirates  calling  themselves  Illanos, 
(il-li'noce,  or  eel-y^bioce.) 

BASEL,  b3/zel,  (Ger.  Basrl.  bS/zel.  Fr.  Bas/e  or  BilU.  bal. 
L.  B i.silia  or  Basilm,)  one  of  the  largest  t(nvns  in  Switzerland, 
capital  formerly  of  the  whole  canton  of  Basel,  but  since  the 
division  of  that  canton,  capital  only  of  the  canton  of  Basel 
Town.  It  is  43  miles  N.  of  Bern,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Rhine,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a wooden  bridge,  supported 
partly  on  stone  piers.  The  river  divides  the  town  into  two 
parts — Gross  B.asel,  or  Great  Basel,  on  the  left  bank,  and 
Ki.eix  Bvsel.  or  Little  Basel,  on  the  right  bank;  lat.  47°  34' 
N.:  Ion.  7°  36'  E.  Basel  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  toler- 
ably well  built:  streets  irregular  but  clean,  and  plentifully 
supplied  with  fountains.  The  cathedral,  built  by  Henry  11.. 
in  1019,  has  a tower  250  feet  high,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
thiirches  in  Switzerland.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  Eras- 
mus. (Ecolampadius.  Bernouilli.  and  .\nne,  wife  of  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg,  mother  of  the  line  of  Austrian  princes.  In  a 
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corner  of  the  square  in  which  the  cathedral  is  situated,  is 
the  public  library,  containing  50.000  volumes,  with  many 
important  manuscripts,  an  interesting  coUection  of  paintings 
and  drawings  by  Holbein,  and  a number  of  antiquities  from 
Augst,  the  site  of  the  Roman  Augusta  liauracnruin.  Be- 
hind the  cathedral  is  a terrace,  about  ( 0 feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  planted  with  chestnut-trees,  and  commanding 
a fine  view  of  the  Rhine,  the  town,  and  the  hills  of  the 
Black  Forest.  The  arsenal  contains  the  armour  worn  >iy 
Charles  the  Bold  at  the  battle  of  Nancy.  The  university, 
founded  in  1459,  by  Pope  Pius  II.,  and  reorganized  in  1817, 
with  24  professors,  was  the  first  great  seminary  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  established  in  Switzerland.  It  once 
enjoyed  a high  reputation,  and  numbered  Erasmus,  Ber- 
nouilli, and  Euler,  among  its  professors;  the  two  latter  were 
natives  of  Basel.  The  town  has  also  a normal  school,  a 
gymnasium  with  12  professors,  an  elementary  polytechnic 
.school,  a theological  institution,  a school  of  practical  agri- 
culture, and  the  Erasmus  college.  The  library  of  the  theo- 
logical institution  contains  20.000  volumes:  and  a .special 
librai-y  attached  to  the  botanical  garden  is  said  to  be  the 
richest  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  As  a commercial  and  manu- 
facturing town,  Basel  is  the  most  important  in  Switze.rland, 
This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  its  position  on  the  frontiers 
of  France  and  Germany,  a few  miles  below  the  spot  where 
the  Rhine  becomes  navigable,  and  at  the  termination  of 
the  French  and  German  railways  on  either  side  the  river, 
which  naturally  renders  it  the  entrepSt  of  the  commerce  of 
Switzerland  with  France,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
Its  ribbon  manufactories  are  extensive:  and  it  also  produces 
paper,  silks,  gloves,  leather,  jewelry,  printed  cottons,  and 
turnery  ware.  About  a qxiarter  of  a mile  beyond  the  gates 
a cross  is  erected,  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  St.  .Jacob, 
fought  in  1414,  xvhen  1600  Swiss  attacked  a French  army  of 
twenty  times  their  number,  commanded  by  the  dauphin, 
afterwards  Louis  XI..  and  for  10  hours  kept  it  in  check; 
nearly  all  the  Swiss  fell,  not  more  than  lu.  according  to 
some  accoxints,  escaping  Alive.  This  exploit  first  spread  the 
fiime  of  Swiss  valour,  and  led  to  the  enrolment  of  the  Swiss 
body-guard  of  France.  'The  vineyards  near  the  field  of  bat- 
tle produce  a red  wine  called  SchweizeriiJid,  (Swiss  blood,) 
esteemed  the  best  in  the  canton.  Down  to  the  end  of  last 
century.  (1795,)  the  clocks  of  Basel  were  kept  an  hour  in  ad- 
vance of  those  in  other  places  of  Europe — a singular  cus- 
tom, the  origin  of  which  is  unknown.  The  treaties  of  pi'ace, 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  F’rance  and  Prussia,  were 
signed  here,  July  22,1795.  Pop.  37,918,  mostly  Protestanta. 

B.4SEL.  or  BALE,  since  1501,  one  of  the  cantons  of  the 
Swiss  confederation  situated  in  the  N.W.,  on  the  frontiers  of 
F’rance,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  Area,  about  185 
square  miles.  Surface  undulating.  I’rincipal  rivers,  the 
Rhine  and  its  tributaades.  the  Birz  and  Ergolz.  Corn  enough 
is  raised  for  home  consumption,  and  some  wine  is  produced. 
Chief  manufactures,  ribbons,  woollens,  linens,  leather,  iron 
and  steel  wares.  In  1832  it  was  divided  into  two  portions 
entirely  independent  of  each  other;  viz.  Basel  Toxvn,  (Bale 
Ville,)  which  comprises  the  city  and  several  surrounding 
communes;  pop.  in  1850,29.555;  and  Basel  Country.  (Bale 
Campagne,)  the  capital  of  which  is  Liesthal,  with  the  re- 
maining communes  of  the  canton.  Pop.  in  1850,  47.830. 

BASE  LAKE,  a post-office  of  IVashtenaw  co..  Michigan. 

BASELE.  bl-s.Vlfh  or  b^'zaiP,  a town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt.  12  miles  N.E.  of  Dender- 
monde.  In  the  vicinity  is  a Gothic  castle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  surrounded  by  a fine  domain,  with  a lake  and  sus- 
pension bridge.  In  the  commune  from  60  to  70  millions  of 
bricks  are  annually  made.  Pop.  4918. 

BASELICE,  bd-soPe-chA,  a town  of  Naples,  on  a mountain, 
21  miles  S.E.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  4010. 

BAS-EN-BASSF/r,  bAz  6no  bAs'sA/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Haute-Loire.  11  miles  N.  of  Y.ssingeaux.  Near 
it  is  the  picturesque  ruined  castle  of  Rochebaron.  Pop.  3386 

BASEN'i’O,  a river  of  It.dy.  See  Bastrnto. 

B.\SJFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

BASFORD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  with  a 
station  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  mile.s 
S.S.W.  of  Crewe. 

BASH'A^rS  GAP,  a post  office  of  Morgan  co.,  Alabama. 

BA'SHAN.  a post-office  of  Meigs  co.,  Alabama. 

BASIUERA,  a post-office  of  Henry  co..  Georgia. 

BASHEE,  BASHI  (bA'shee',)  ISLANDS,  or  BATANES, 
bA-tA/nAs,  a group  of  islands,  in  the  archipelago  of  the 
Philippines,  between  Luzon  and  Formosa,  between  lat.  20° 
and  21°  N.;  and  alnjut  Ion.  122°  E..  with  a Spanish  colony 
founded  1783.  'They  were  discovered  by  D.ampier. 

BASHI,  baslffee,  a post-office  of  Clark  co..  Alabama. 

BASIIKEERS  or  BASHKIRS.  bAslPkeerz'.  a peculiar  |^o- 
pie  inhabiting  the  plains  adjoining  the  South  Uralian 
Mountains,  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  between 
the  parallels  of  52°  and  55°  30'  N..  lat.  and  the  nnn-idians  of 
58°  and  63°  E.  Ion.  The  origin  of  these  people  is  extremely 
obscure:  tbeir  language,  which  differs  but  iif  tie  from  thatof 
the  'Tartars  of  Kaarn,  seems  to  connect  them  with  the 
'I'urkish  race,  while  in  looks  and  features  Hiey  are  said  to 
bear  a stronger  resemblance  to  the  Finnish  tribes.  It  is  not 
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improbable  that  they  are  the  doseendants  of  I5u],a;ariaTis, 
Nofrays,  and  other  Tartar  adventurers  ^^ho  settled  in  the 
Uralian  valleys,  partly  expelling,  partly  mixing  with  and 
absorbing  the  original  Finnish  populatioTi.  The  IJashktiers 
are.  at  the  present  day,  the  only  people  w ithin  the  limits  of 
the  Kussian  Umpire  who  still  ding  to  their  undent  nomadic 
habits.  Their  territory,  S.W.  of  Slatoust.  (Slatoust,)  is  of 
the  finest  kind,  well  watered,  wooded,  and  abundantly 
fertile;  hut  these  equestrians  think  only  of  pasture,  and 
never  of  their  own  accord  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
They  do  not  go  beyond  Yekaterinboorg  on  the  one  side,  nor 
Orenboorg  on  the  other.  In  1770,  they  reckoned  27.t’00 
familie.s,  or  probably  about  100,000  souls;  in  1838.  they 
h.ad  increased  to  19.5.000,  of  whom  about  20,000  were  in  the 
government  of  Perm,  the  remainder  in  that  of  Orenboorg. 

B.\SHT,  bdsht.  a citadel  and  village  of  Persia,  province 
of  Pars.  80  miles  W.N.W.  of  Sheeraz.  It  resembles  the  cas- 
tles of  the  old  feudal  barons  in  Europe,  the  chief’s  fort 
being  surrounded  by  the  habitations  of  his  vassals. 

BASIDOII,  bd-se-do',  or  BAS'SADORE^  a decayed  village 
at  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Kishm,  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Lat.  26°  39'  N.;  Ion.  55°  22'  E.  Its  vicinity  is  quite  barren, 
and  intolerably  hot  in  summer.  It  has  become  the  principal 
station  for  British  ships  in  the  gulf,  and  has  a small  bazaar, 
a hospital,  and  subscription  rooms  supported  by  Indian 
officers.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  Portuguese  town 
and  fort  of  the  same  name.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the 
ro.ads,  but  the  port  is  of  difficult  entrance. 

BASTEATU,  bd-s^^nttAt,  or  BASENTO,  bi-s&n^t6t.  (anc. 
Casuen'tus,)  a river  of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata,  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  W.  of  Potenza.  flows  E.S.E.  and  enters 
the  gulf  of  Taranto,  25  miles  W.S.W.  of  Taranto.  Length 
50  miles.  Near  its  mouth  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Metiipon>tum 

BA'SIL.  a village  of  Liberty  township,  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Ohio  Canal,  12  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lancaster. 

BASO^LDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks.  71  miles 
N.W.  of  Beading.  Near  the  village  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way crosses  the  Thames. 

BASILI A or  BASl  LEA.  See  Basel. 

BASILICATA,  bd-se-le-ki'tl,  (anc.  Luca>nia.)  a province 
of  the  state  of  Naples,  having  on  the  N.  Cai)itanata,  on 
the  E.  Bari,  on  the  S.E.  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  on  the  S.  Cala- 
bria Citra,  and  on  the  W.  Principato  Ultra  and  Citra.  Capi- 
tal, Potenza.  Area.  4162  .square  miles.  Pop.  in  1850,  501.222. 
It  is  mostly  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  Appen- 
nines,  and  is  not  very  fertile.  It  has  a fine  plain  on  the 
.shores  of  the  gulf,  watered  by  several  small  streams.  Chief 
products,  wine,  cotton,  lint,  tobacco,  and  saffron.  Princi- 
pal towns.  Potenza.  Francavilla,  and  Tursi. 

BASILUZZO.  See  Vacchf.luce. 

BASING,  b.i'ziug,  GLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants, 
2 miles  N.E.  of  Basinsrstoke.  The  magnificent  castle  built 
here  by  William  Paulet,  first  Marquis  of  Winchester,  and 
lord  treasurer  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was.  in  the  civil  war,  de- 
fended for  two  years  against  the  Parliamentary  forces  by 
John,  fifth  marquis.  It  was  finally  stormed  by  Cromwell, 
(X'tober  14th.  ltW5,  and,  after  yielding  rich  plunder  to  the 
besiegers,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

B.VSINGSTOKE,  a municipal  borough  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Hants,  on  the  S. Western  Railway,  45^  miles 
W.S.W.  of  London.  Pop.  in  1851,  4263.  It  has  a church 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  an  ancient  free  school, 
with  an  income  of  2001.  a-year;  a blue-coat  school,  founded  in 
1646,  several  other  charities,  (including  an  estate  left  by  Sir 
G.  Lancaster,  rent  2501.  per  annum;)  a market-house,  town- 
hall.  and  jail,  and  a large  trade  in  corn  and  malt,  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  Basingstoke  Canal,  by  which  it  commu- 
nic.ates  with  the  Wey  and  the  Thames.  Near  Basingstoke 
is  a tract  of  108  acres,  on  which  every  householder  has  a 
right  of  pasture;  and  immediately  N.  of  the  town  are  the 
picturesque  remains  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

BAISIN  IIAR^BOR.  a village  and  port  of  Addison  co., 
Vermont,  on  Lake  Champlain,  20  miles  S from  Burlington. 

BASIN  KNOB,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Missouri,  near 
a hill  of  its  own  name,  115  miles  W.  by  N.from  Jefferson 
City. 

B-\STNWERK,  b.Vsin-werk,  a village  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Flint,  containing  ruins  of  an  ancient  aV)bey  and  chapel 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  erected  by  Henry  II. 

BASKAHE'GAN  HI  VER,  in  Maine,  rises  in  a lake  of  its 
own  name,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Matawamkeag. 

BAS'KINGRIDGE,  a poshvillage  in  the  N.E.  pai-t  of  So- 
uerset  co..  New  Jersey,  about  40  miles  N.N.E.  from  Trenton. 
It  contains  a Presbyterian  church,  a classical  academy,  and 
‘^everal  stores, 

BASLE.  See  Basel. 

BASfLOW,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  3^  miles 
'l.E.  of  Bakewell. 

B tSLNETTSVlLLE,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Virginia. 

BA^S0N  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Grayson  co.,  Texas. 

BASOUDA.  ba-sowbda.  a town  of  Central  India,  dominion 
of,  and  150  miles  S.W.  of  Gwalior,  and  said  to  comprise  2000 


BASOTJDA,  a town  of  Central  India,  dominion  of,  and  IS" 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Gwalior,  and  having  500  houses. 

BASQUE  (bask)  PKOVINCES,  (S))an.  VascnngaiJaa.  \&s 
kon-gd/o^s.)  a country  of  Spain,  bounde  d N.  by  the  Bay  ol 
Biscay,  E.  by  Navarre,  S.  by  the  province  of  Logrono,  and 
W.  by  Burgos  and  Santander.  The  Ihri'e  Basque  provinces 
are  Biscay,  cajutal  Bilbao:  Guipuzcoa.  cajiital  Tolosa:  and 
Alava,  capital  l itoria.  The  Basques,  who  are  neaily  all 
shepherds,  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  bi'avery 
and  vivacity.  'J'hey  speak  a language  which  has  no  analogy 
with  any  other  living  tongue,  and  w hich,  in  remote  ages,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  over  all  the  peninsula.  The  French 
part  of  the  Basque  country,  which  is  now  comprised  in  the 
department  of  Basses-Pyrenees,  was  formerly  dependent  on 
the  province  of  Gascony,  and  had  for  capital  Bayonne.  Adj. 
and  Inhab.  Bas(iue,  bask. 

BASQUEVILLE.  See  BACQUEvnLLE. 

BASRA.  See  Bassorah. 

BAS-HIIIN,  b^'r^Nc'.  (i.  e.  Lower  Fhine”)  a depart- 
ment in  the  E.  part  of  France,  contiguous  to  that  of  Haute 
Hhin,  (Upper  Rhine.)  on  the  N.  Area,  1777  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1861,  577,574.  It  is  situated  between  the  Vosges 
Mountains  on  the  W.,  and  thcRhineon  the  E.,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Baden,  and  which  here  receives  the  111.  IModer, 
and  Lauter;  the  last  separates  it  on  the  N.  from  Rhenish 
Bavaria.  The  sr.il  is  rich  in  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  is  well 
cultivated,  and  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  tobacco,  beet-root,  lin- 
seed. and  hemp.  One-third  of  its  surface  is  covered  w ith 
forests.  It  has  numerous  and  various  nourishing  manufao- 
tuies,  and  its  commerce  is  facilitated  by  the  canal  of  the 
Rhine  and  Rhone,  and  several  other  canals,  and  by  the 
Strasbourg  and  Bale  Railway.  The  department  is  divided 
into  the  arrondissements  ofStrasbourg,  Saverne,  Schelestadt, 
and  W issembouig.  Capital  Starsbourg. 

BASS,  a large,  insulated,  greenstone  rock  of  Scotland,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  I’orth.  3 miles  N.E.  of  North  Ber- 
wick. Lat.  56°  4'  53"  N.,  Ion.  2°  37'  57''  W.  It  is  about  a 
mile  in  circumference  and  420  feet  elevation;  a cavern- 
ous passage  penetrates  through  the  rock  from  N.W.  to  S. 
E.  On  it  are  the  ruins  of  a castle,  and  about  7 acres  of  fine 
pasture  land.  In  summer  it  is  frequented  by  myriads  of 
solan  geese. 

BASSA,  bds'-si  BAFFA  boof'-fd.  or  BUF'FA,  a harbor  of 
Guinea,  on  the  Grain  Coast,  betw'een  the  Capes  of  Mesurado 
and  Palmas,  in  about  lat.  7°  N..  Ion.  10°  20'  W. 

BASSAC,  bds'.sdkL  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cha- 
rente,  9 miles  E.  of  Cognac.  Pop.  of  commune,  806.  Com-, 
merce  in  wine  and  cognac  brandy. 

BASSAIN,  bds'-sInS' or  hds'sdne^  a principal  seaport  town 
in  the  Burmese  dominions,  capital  of  a province,  on  the 
right  blanch  of  the  Irrawaddy,  100  miles  W.  of  Rangoon. 
Lat.  16°  49'  N.;  Ion.  94°  45'  E.  Estimated  pop.  3000. 

BAS'SALEG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

BASSAM.  Grand,  grand  bd.s'sdm^  or  grSxo  hd.s'.s6Ko',  a 
town  of  Africa,  Upper  Guinea,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  its  own  name.  The  French  established 
a station  here  in  1844. 

BASSAM,  Gra.nd.  called  also  RIO  DE  SUEIRO  DA  COSTA, 
ree'o  dd  swd'e-ro  dd  kos'td.  a river  of  Western  Africa,  the 
embouchure  of  which  is  on  the  southern  part  of  the  Ivory 
Coast,  in  lat.  5°  10'  N.,  Ion.  3°  45'  W. 

BASSANO,  bds-sd/no.  an  episcopal  city  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  Venice,  and  19  miles  N.E.  of  Vicenza,  on  a height 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  near  the  Brenta,  in  a country  which 
produces  excellent  w ine  and  fruits.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  is  well  built,  and  well  paved,  having  marble  foot- 
paths. Pop.  12.000.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their 
industry,  their  manufactures,  and  trade  iu  silk  fabrics, 
woollens,  and  copper  ware.  In  the  private  houses,  the 
communal  palace,  and  the  churches,  are  celebrated  paintr 
ings,  especially  those  of  Giacomo  da  Ponte,  surnamed  Ban- 
suno.  It  has  a picture  gallery,  a handsome  theatre,  and 
a magnificent  botanic  garden.  The  printing  establishment 
of  /iVwondmi  is  ancient  and  celebrated.  A handsome  bridge 
was  built  on  the  Brenta  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  to 
replace  that  by  Palladio,  destroyed  in  1748.  On  September 
9,  1796,  the  Austrians,  under  Wurmer,  were  here  defeated 
by  the  French,  under  Bonaparte. 

BAS'SAIU,  POO^LO,  a small  island  in  the  Malay  Archipe- 
lago, N.  coast  of  Ceram,  a little  W.  of  the  entrance  into  Sawa 
Bay;  lat.  2°  45'  S,.  Ion.  129°  10'  E. 

BASSA  S DA  INDIA,  bds'-sis  dd  in'de-d.  or  eenMe-a.  an 
Island  in  Mozambique  Channel ; lat.  22°  28'  S..  Ion.  40°  36'  E. 
'fhe  name  of  Baxos  da  India,  given  it  by  the  Portuguese 
discoverers,  it  still  bears  in  all  European  charts  except  th 
English.  It  is  of  a circular  shape,  about  three  or  four  miles 
in  diam^er. 

BASSEE.  La,  bds'sd',  a town  of  France,  depadment  of 
Nord,  on  the  canal  of  La  Bas.s6e,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Lille. 
Pop.  of  commune  in  1852  2755. 

BASSEIN.  bd.s-sAne',  a seaport-town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency. and  30  miles  N.  of  Bombay,  in  the  district  of  (''oucan. 
It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portuguese  in  1531.  cap- 
tured by  the  Mahrattas  in  1750.  and  ceded  to  the  British  on 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  native  powers  in  1802. 
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BASSEN’l  flW  AITE,  bas'-sen-thwait.  a parish  of  England, 
« . of  Cumhifrland. 

RASSENTIIWAITE,  a lake  of  England,  co.  of  Cumber- 
land. is  in  a vale  of  much  beauty,  and  flanked  on  either 
side  V)y  the  mountains  of  Skiddaw  and  ^Vinthorp  Brows. 
Length  4 miles,  by  1 mile  in  breadth. 

BASSEKSDORF,  bds'-sers-doRf\  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  bi  miles  N'.N.E.  of  Zurich.  Bop.  2200. 

BASSES-ALFES,  bdss'dlp^  (i.  e.  “ Lower  Alps,”)  a frontier 
department  of  the  S.E.  of  France,  bordering  on  the  Sardi- 
nian states.  Area,  2,000  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1801.  140.368. 
It  is  chiefly  mountainous.  The  level  portion  is  in  the  S.. 
put  only  one-fourth  of  the  land  is  cultivated.  Principal 
rivers,  the  Durance  and  Var.  Soil  generally  sterile,  but 
between  the  mountains  are  valleys  which  are  generally 
very  fertile.  Numerous  sheep  front  neighboring  depart- 
ments are  fed  on  the  mountains. 

BAh^SES,  Gre.vt,  a ledge  of  rocks  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Ceylon.  The  easternmost  rock  is  in  lat. 
6°  11'  4s"  N.,  Ion.  81°  39'  28"  E.,  8 miles  from  the  mainland. 

BASSES,  Little,  near  the  above,  in  lat.  6°  52'  53"  N., 
Ion.  81°  58' 25"  E.,  is  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two  groups. 
A light-house  is  to  Iw  erected  on  Foul  Point. 

BASSES-PYRENEES,  bSs.s-pee'-ri'nA^,  (n  e.  “ Lower  Pyre- 
nees,”) a frontier  department  of  France,  formed  of  part  of 
the  old  province  of  Bearn,  bounded  E.  by  the  department 
of  Ilautes- Pyrenees,  S.  by  the  Pyrenees.  \V.  by  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  on  which  are  the  ports  of  Bayonne  and  St.  Jean-de- 
Luz.  and  N.  by  the  depai-tments  of  Landes  and  Gers.  Area, 
2,862  s(iuare  miles.  Pop.  in  1861, 436,628.  Capital,  Pau. 
Nearly  half  the  surface  is  covered  with  pastures  and 
marshes,  one-si.\th  part  is  occupied  by  fine  forests,  and  the 
rest  is  fertile.  Numerous  torrents  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains, the  chief  of  which  are  the  Gave-de-Pau,  Gave  d’Ole- 
ron,  and  the  Nive.  The  minerals  compriseir  >n,  copper, and 
marble.  The  mineral  springs  of  Kaux-Bonnes  and  Eaux- 
Chaudes  are  much  frequented,  and  the  salt  from  the  springs 
ofSaliesis  in  repute.  Among  the  vegetable  products  are  the 
oak,  gall-nut.  lint, and  wine;  and  among  animals,  the  bear, 
isai-d.  a species  of  chamois.  Manufactures  unimportant; 
the  chief  are  iron  forging,  and  the  production  of  linen  and 
paper.  The  department  is  divided  into  thearrondissements 
of  Bayonne,  Maul5on,  Oloron,  Orthez,  and  Pau. 

BASSE-TERRE,  bdss'taiR^  a seaport,  a town  of  West  In- 
dies, capital  of  the  French  Island  of  G uadeloupe,  on  its  S.W. 
co.Hst,  in  lat.  15°  59'  30"  N.,  Ion.  61°  44'  W.\  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor,  the  seat  of  a royal  court  and  courts 
of  assize,  and  has  several  schools  and  a botanic  garden. 
Ihere  is  no  harbor,  and  the  roadstead  is  exposed.  The 
commune  of  Basse-Terre  has  a pop.  of  12.414.  of  whom  7536 
are  slaves,  but  the  town  .has  only  5500  inhabitants. 

B.\SSE-TERRE,  bass'tair',  seaport,  a town  of  West  Indies, 
capital  of  St.  Christopher,  one  of  the  British  Antilles,  on  its 
W.  coast,  in  lat.  17°  17'  30"  N..  Ion.  62°  42'  W.  Pop.  6500. 
Its  hai  bor  is  defended  by  several  batteries,  and  it  has  an  ac- 
tive trade. 

B.4SSE-TERRE,  a town  of  W.  Indies,  in  Marie  Galante, 
(an  island  12  miles  S.E.  of  Guadeloupe,)  on  its  W.  coast. 

BASSE'l’T’S  CREEK  of  Alabama  flows  south-westward, 
through  Clarke  co.,  into  'Tombigbee  River. 

B.A.SSIGNANA,  bds'-seen-yd'nd.  a town  of  Piedmont,  8 
miles  N.E.  of  Ales.sandria.  formerly  fortified;  excellent  wine 
is  produced  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  2800. 

PASSING  BOURN,  ba.stsing-burn,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Cambridge. 

BAS'SING  IIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BAStSINGTHORPE,  bas'sing-thorp,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Lincoln. 

BASS  OP  INVERURY,  in'ver-oo'ree,  in  Scotland,  co.  of 
Aberdeen,  is  a mound  near  Inverury,  believed  to  cover  an 
ancient  castle. 

BASSO'RA,  a small  village  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouii,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  50  miles  W.  from  St.  Louis. 

BASS  )I!A1I.  bas'.so-ra.  BASRA,  bSs'i-ah.  BALSORA.  bill' 
so-rd.  or  BUS'SOHAII,  (Arab.  a margin.”)  a frontier  city  and 
river  port  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  on  th< 
Shat-el-Arab.  (i.e.  Hirer  of  the  Arabs.)  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  70  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  270  miles  S.E.  of  Bagdad.  Lat.  30°  30  N., 
Ion.  47°  34'  15"  E.  Pop.  usually  estimated  at  60,000.  Half 
of  these  are  Arabs,  one-fourth  Persians,  and  the  rest  Turks, 
Jews,  Koords,  and  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  enclo.sed  by  a 
wall  of  sun-dried  brick  from  7 to  9 miles  in  circumference 
the  space  including  ricefields.  date  groves,  and  gardens, 
and  intersected  by  canals,  'fhe  streets  and  houses  are 
mean.  and.  except  the  English  factory,  the  governor’s  resi- 
dence. and  a few  of  the  mosfjues.  thei'e  are  no  good  edifices. 
The  lia/.aars  are  mean,  but  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  goods, 
Bassorah  being  the  great  emporium  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
for  Eastern  produce.  8hips  of  400  tons  burden  can  come 
up  to  the  city,  the  trade  of  which  is  mostly  carried  on  in 
.Arabian  Vrattoms.  Imports  comprise  muslins  and  piece 
goods,  spice.s,  drugs,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  silk,  cotton  yarn, 
Surat  manufactures,  and  other  Indi.an  and  Chinese  goods, 
with  lead,  tin,  steel,  Ac.,  which  have  been  exported  to  In- 
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dia  from  Europe;  shawls,  as.safoetida,  and  fruits  from  Per- 
sia: coffee,  dates,  and  gums  from  Arabia;  pearls  from  Bah- 
rein, and  coral  from  the  Mediterranean,  by  way  of  Aleppo, 
Principal  exports,  horses  to  Bombay,  the  precious  metals, 
dates,  copper,  gall-nuts,  raw  .silk,  gold  fringe;  and.  among 
the  returns  to  Persia  are  many  English  cotton  prints  re- 
ceived by  the  Black  Sea  and  Constantinople. 

BASS  RIVER  HOTEL,  a post-office  of  Burlington  co.,  New 
Jersey. 

BASS’S  STRAIT  separates  Australia  from  Van  Diemen’s 
Land.  It  was  first  explored  by  Bass,  a surgeon,  in  1798. 
Average  breadth  150  miles,  and  much  encumbered  with 
islands  and  coi  al  reefs. 

BASSUM,  bls'stWm,  a town  of  Hanover,  18  miles  W.  o^ 
Hoya.  Pop.  1609.  with  manufiictures  of  straw  hats. 

BASTAD,  (Bd.stad.)  bos'-tdd,  a town  of  Sweden,  60  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Christianstad,  with  a small  port  in  the  Gulf  of 
Laholm.  in  the  Cattegat.  Pop.  COO. 

BASTAN,  l)2s-tAu',  a valley  of  Spain,  in  Navarre.  It  af- 
fords excellent  pasturage,  is  well  watered,  and  contains  14 
villages. 

BASTELICA,  bis-t^Pe-ki,  a village  of  Corsica,  18  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Ajaccio.  Pop.  in  1846,  2528. 

BASTIA,  bd.s-tee'd,  a fortified  seaport  town,  and  formerly 
the  capital  of  Corsica,  on  its  N.E.  coast,  67  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Ajaccio.  This  town,  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  in 
the  island,  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  amid 
olive,  orange,  and  citron  gardens,  and  has  a fine  ajipearance 
as  approached  fi-om  the  sea.  Several  of  the  churches  are 
handsome,  with  rich  gilding  and  marble  sculpture,  resem- 
bling the  churches  of  Italy.  Bastia  is  the  seat  of  a royal 
court  of  appeal  for  the  island,  of  a court  of  commerce,  and 
of  an  inspector-general  of  forests.  It  has  a royal  college,  a 
royal  school  of  hydrography,  and  public  library,  with  6(  00 
volumes,  and  is  the  re.sidence  of  consuls  from  most  of  the 
European  states.  'The  staple  of  Bastia  is  leather.  Its  nume- 
rous tanneries  annually  prepare,  on  an  average,  from  5000 
to  6000  bullock  hides,  ioOO  calf  and  6000  sheep  skins.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  in  wine,  oil,  leather,  goats’  hair,  and  coral. 
Coral  fishing  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  (Jf  late 
years  Bastia  has  greatly  increased  in  importance,  and  has 
become  a centre  of  an  extensive  traffic  between  France,  Si- 
cily, Italy,  and  the  Levant.  The  former  incommodious 
port  is  in  process  of  being  replaced  by  a new  one.  wliich 
will  enclose  a surface  of  26  acres,  one-half  of  which  will  prtv 
sent  a depth  of  19  feet,  and  one-fourth  of  26  feet:  the  whole 
to  be  protected  by  a mole.  Before  the  annexation  of  Cor 
sica  to  P'rance,  Bastia  was  the  capital  of  the  island  Pop.  in 
1846,  12,571. 

BASTIDE,  bas'teed/.  or  LA  BASTIDE,  li  hh'teed'.  the 
name  of  several  small  towns  of  France,  among  which  the 
following  are  the  principal: — 

BASTIDE-CLAI HENCE,  bls'teed'  kbi'rS.v.ssb  department 
of  Basses-Pvrenees.  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bayonne.  Pop.  2000. 

BASTIDK-D’ARMAGNAC.  bas'teed'  daR'man'yakb  depart- 
ment of  Gers,  27  miles  W.  of  Condom.  Pop.  of  commune, 
1763. 

BASTIDE-DE-SEROU,  bas'teed/  deh  seh-root,  department 
of  Arie-'e,  capital  of  the  canton,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Foix. 
Pop.  1107. 

BASTIDE-ROUAIROUX,  ba.s'teed'  roo'A'roo/,  department 
of  Tarn,  21  miles  S.E.  of  Ca.stres.  Pop.  1496. 

BASTION,  bas'te-AN«t,  a village  of  Algeria,  near  Constan- 
tine. Near  it  is  the  bastion  built  by  the  P’rench  African 
Company  in  1520,  the  first  establi.shment  of  the  French  in 
Algiers.  It  was  abandoned  for  Calle. 

BASTOGNE,  bis'tofi',  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Luxembourg,  capital  of  the  district,  25  miles  N.  of  Arlon 
Pop.  in  1842,  2265. 

BAS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BAStTROP,  a county  of  Texas,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  contains  890  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Colorado  River.  The  surface  is  undulating:  the  .soil  is  gene- 
rally very  fertile.  'The  county  is  liberally  supplied  with 
water-power.  Steamboats  navigate  the  Colorado  through 
this  county  during  six  months  or  moreof  the  year.  Named 
in  honor  of  Baron  de  Bastrop,  a Mexican.  Capital,  Bastrop 
Pop.  7('06;  of  whom  4415  were  free. 

BAS'rROP,  a post-village,  capital  of  Morehouse  parish, 
Louisiana,  on  Bayou  Bartholomew,  an  affluent  of  W.l^hita 
Rivei’.  about  300  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Baton  Rouge.  It  is 
situated  in  a fertile  district,  and  it  has  srme  trade.  The 
navigation  of  the  bayou  has  been  opened  for  steamboats  U 
this  place.  Pop.  481. 

BASTROP,  a thri\ing  post-vill.age,  capital  of  Bastrop  c., 
Texas,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Colorado  biver,  35  miles  E.S. 
E.  of  Austin  City,  and  141  miles  N.W.  of  Matagorda.  The 
river  flows  through  an  undulating  and  fertile  cotton-plant- 
ing district,  and  is  navigable  by  stt*amboats.  Pop  1107 

BAR  WICK.  laiAvik.  cr  BERKSWICK,  burks'wik,  a parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

BATAAN,  bd'td-in'  or  bd't^in^  a province  of  Luzon,  one 
of  the  Philippine  1 slands,  forming  a peninsula  on  tb--  W.  sidn 
of  the  B.ay  of  Manila.  It  is  poor  and  little  cuIMvated.  yet 
produces  the  best  sugar  in  the  Philippines,  and  good  indigo 
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BATABANO,  hi  ta-l!a-no^  or  BATAVANO.  bi-ti-ya-no'.  a 
seaport  town  of  Cuba,  on  its  S.  coast,  35  in  les  S,S.W.  of  Ha- 
vana. with  which  it  cominnni'  ates  bv  a railroad.  Pop  2000. 

BATAC  (b^'tdkO  or  BA'TAG'  ISLANDS.  Malay  Archi- 
pelaijo.  N.  coast  of  Samar,  one  of  the  Philippines.  Lat.  (N. 
point)  12^  43'  N.:  Ion.  126°  5'  E.  1 nside  of  this  island  is  the 
port  of  Palapa,  having  5 or  6 fathoms  water,  accessible 
bv  two  channels,  one  on  each  side  of  Batac. 

‘BATALII.4.  bi-tdPyd,  a town  of  Portugal,  Estremadura, 
7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Leiria,  with  1550  inhabitants,  and  a hand- 
some convent,  founded  by  .John  I.  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
torv  of  Aljubarrotii  in  1835. 

BATALIN,  bd  td-lin'  or  bd-td-leen',  an  island  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  off  the  E.  coast  ot  Celebes.  Lat.  1°  20'  S. ; Ion. 
124°  E.  Length,  25  miles;  average  breadth,  7 miles. 

BAT.AN,  bd-tan'.  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the 
principal  of  the  Bashee  (Batanes)  group,  belonging  to  the 
Philippines.  Lat.  (cathedral  of  San  Domingo)  20°  27'  30" 
N.;  Ion.  120°  59'  E.  It  is  about  12  miles  long  by  about  4 
broad,  covered  with  rich  vegetation,  and  is  mountainous, 
the  highest  peak  being  5000  feet  high,  and  apparently  an 
extinct  volcano. 

B.ATAN,  a town  of  Thibet.  See  P\. 

BATANES.  See  B.vshee  and  A.\t.\n, 

B.\T'ANG',  a village  and  .seaport  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island  ofGilolo,  Malay  Archipelago. 

B.VTANGAS,  bd-tdiPgds.  a province  of  the  Philippines, 
Island  of  Luzon,  south  of  Manila,  in  ter.sected  by  lat.  14°  N., 
and  bounded  S.  by  the  Mindoro  Strait.  It  is  composed  prin- 
cipally of  plateaux  and  fertile  meadows,  variegated  with 
beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers,  yielding  ample  food  to  in- 
numerable humming-birds  and  bees,  the  latter  producing 
Lirge  quantities  of  honey. 

BATANG  .4S,  a town,  capital  of  the  above  province,  situated 
on  a bay  of  the  same  name,  5S  miles  S.  of  .Manila.  Lat.  13°  35' 
N. : Ion.  121°  9'  23"  E.  It  was  founded  in  1581,  is  large,  built 
with  tolerable  regularity,  has  spacious  streets,  an  elegant 
royal  house,  the  dwelling  of  the  alcalde,  with  several  elegant 
private  houses.  It  is  well  situated  for  trade,  the  large  bay 
on  which  it  lies,  being  about  10  miles  square,  opens  into  the 
Strait  of  Mindoro,  which  is  the  track  of  a great  number  of 
vessels.  Pop.  of  town  and  district.  17,330. 

B.A.TTANG  ISLAND.  See  Bvttam. 

BAT'ANG/  PAS'SA  and  BAT'ANG'  L(yB0,  two  fine 
streams  of  Sumatra,  afHuents  of  the  Rokan  or  Rakan, 
which  fitlls  into  the  Straits  of  Malacca  at  Tanah  Pooti. 

B.\T  ANTA,  bi-tdn/ti.  an  island  off  the  N.VV.  end  of  Papua, 
Lat.  (VV  end)  0°  58'  S..  Ion.  1.30°  30'  E. 

BATAV  AN  AN,  bd-ta  va  niiP,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. Lat.  (N.  point)  14°  11'  N.,  Ion  123°  30'  E. 

B.ATAVANO,  a town  of  Cuba.  See  B.atabano, 

B.M'AVIA,  the  Latin  name  of  Holland,  (which  see.) 

BATAVIA.  ba-LVve-a.  (Dutch  pron.  bAti've-d,)  a city  and 
seaport  of  Java",  capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
East  and  of  the  residency  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jakatra  River,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island.  Lat. 
6°  8'  S. ; Ion.  106°  50'  E. ; with  a free  port,  extensive  and  safe. 
Pop.  118.300;  of  whom  2800  are  Europeans;  25,000.  Chi- 
nese; 80,000,  aborigines;  1000,  Moors  and  Arabs;  and  9500, 
slaves.  It  is  built  on  marshy  ground,  and  intersected 
by  canals  in  the  Dutch  style;  defended  by  a citadel  and 
several  batteries,  and  has  a considerable  garrison  and  ma- 
rine arsenal.  Batavia  was  long  very  unhealthy,  but  has 
been  much  improved  by  draining  and  by  the  er 'ction  of 
handsome  suburbs.  Mean  temperature  of  the  year,  78°.3; 
winter,  78°.l;  summer,  78°.6  Eahr.  Temperature  at  mid- 
day. from  80°  to  90 ; at  night,  70°  Fahr.  It  has  a stiidt-house, 
exchange,  hospital,  numerous  churches,  a mo.sque.  a Chi- 
nese and  2 orphan  hospitals,  several  Chinese  temples,  a 
large  clulehouse  termed  the  Tlurmanie,.  and  a botatiir  gar- 
den. It  is  the  seat  of  a supreme  commission  of  public  in- 
struction for  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  has  a. school  of  arts 
and  sciences,  and  publishes  a newspaper.  The  Jakatra  is 
navigable  by  ve.s.sels  of  4()  tons.  2 miles  inland.  The  bay  or 
harbor  forms  an  open  but  small  roadstead  of  great  beauty, 
and  may  be  entered  by  the  larrest  vessels.  It  contains  a 
number  of  islands,  many  of  them  named  after  towns  in 
Holland.  On  tlnrust  is  the  naval  arsenal,  well  fortified: 
on  another  island  is  a convict  establishment;  on  a third,  a 
hospital;  and  on  a fourth,  warehouses.  Batavia  is  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  at>- 
sorbs  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  of  Java  and  Ma- 
lura;  the  exports  of  whi  h islands  in  1841,  amounted  in 
value  to  60.290,688  florins  ($24.319,600,) and  the  imports  to 
i9, 483. 163  florins, ($10,923, 500.)  The  exports  consist  mostly 
of  coffee,  sugar,  pepper.  indi;o,  hides,  cloves,  nutmeg.s. 
mace,  tin,  rice,  rattans,  and  arrack.  Chief  imports,  linen 
and  cotton  goods,  woollen  stuffs,  provisions,  wines,  metallic 
wares,  and  manufactured  articles  of  all  kinds  from  Europe 
and  America:  with  the  products  of  the  Archipelago,  China, 
tiam.  Bengal.  Japan,  and  the  West  Indies.  Iti  1811.  1905 
ships,  aggr-gate  burden,  124  228  lasts,  entered  the  port;  of 
which.  1454.  dggr“ijrate  burden.  97.142  lasts,  were  Dutch, 
and  the  rest  chiefly  Asiatic,  English.  American,  and  I’ortu- 
guese.  Total  customs  revenue  iu  1841.  6.193.126  florins. 


$2,497,400,  Batavia  has  a bank,  with  branches  at  Sama- 
rang  and  Soerabaya:  also  manufactures  of  leather  and 
eartlienware,  mostly  c<  nducted  by  Chinese  residents.  (1 
was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1619;  taken  by  the  English  in 
1811,  and  occupied  by  them  till  1816.  The  district  of  Bata 
via,  extending  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  island,  is  flat  an* 
not  so  fertile  as  the  otner  parts  of  Java.  Pop.  in  1845, 

270.000.  The  residence  of  the  governor-general  was  Irans 
ferred  from  Buitenzorg  to  Batavia  in  1847. 

BAT.WIA,  a post-township  of  Genesee  co..  New  York: 
Pop.  3316. 

BATAVIA,  a handsome  post-village  in  the  above  town- 
ship, capital  of  Genesee  county,  on  Touowanda  Creek,  and 
on  the  New  York  Central  and  Buffalo,  Corning  and  New 
York  Railroads,  36  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Buffalo,  and  32  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Rochester.  It  contains  7 churches.  3 banks, 
over  40  stores  and  the  office  of  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany. The  streets  ai-e  wide  and  well  shaded,  and  the 
liouses  neatly  built.  Batavia  is  the  terminus  ot  the 
Baiaviaand  .Attica  Railroad.  The  Canandaigua  and  Niagara 
Falls  R.R.  also  p;isses  through  the  village.  Incorporated 
in  1823.  Three  newspapers  are  published  here.  Pop.  iu 
1864,  3500 

BAT.WIA,  a post-village  of  Batavia  township,  capital  of 
Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  E.  fork  of  Little  Miami  River,  21 
miles  E of  Cincinnati  and  100  miles  S.VV.  of  Columbus.  It 
was  laid  out  about  1820.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1860,  2903. 

BATA VI. A,  a township  of  Geauga  co.,  Ohio. 

BATAVIA,  a post-township  of  Branch  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  1189. 

BAT.A  VIA.a  jiost-township  of  Kane  co., Illinois.  Pop.  1621. 

BATAVIA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Fox  River,  35  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  has  an  active 
trade,  and  contains  a national  bank.  It  is  connected  by 
railroad  with  Chicago  and  Galena. 

B.ATA  A’lA  KILL,  a post-office  of  Delaw.are  co..  New  York. 

BATCHIA.N.  See  Batsiua.n. 

BATCOMBE.  bat'knnqa  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

BATE  ISLAND,  an  island  of  Western  Hindostan,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch.  Lat.  22°  26'  N.;  Ion.  69°  15'  E.  It  hits  a 
good  harbor,  and  is  the  site  of  it  famous  Hindoo  temple. 

BATr/MAN,  or  BATE.MAN’S  SIORE,  a post-village  of 
Houston  CO.,  Georgia,  21  miles  S W.  of  Miicon. 

B.ATE.MAN  (bait'man)  BAY,  Australia,  on  the  S.E.  coast, 
142  miles  S.AV.  of  Port  Jiickson  Liit  36°l5'S;lon.  150°  20' E. 

BATEN,  h|-t&n',  a town  of  Spain,  iu  Catalonia,  50  miles 
W.  of  Tari  iigona  Pop.  2144. 

BATENBURG,  hd'teii-burg'.  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  ol’  Gelderland.  9 miles  W.  of  Nymwegen,  on  the 
Meuse.  Pop  636.  It  is  the  Op'pidani  Batavo'runi  of  the 
Romans. 

BA'fES,  baits,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Missouri,  bor- 
dering on  Kansiis,  has  an  area  of  about  lOuO  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Miirais  des  Cygnes.  or  Osage  River, 
and  iilso  drained  by  the  Little  Osage  iind  Marmiton,  which 
unite  and  enter  the  first-named  river  within  the  county. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  consists  mostly  of  prairie. 
Named  in  honor  of  Frederick  Bates,  former  governor  of 
Missouri.  Ctipital,  Butler.  Pop.  in  I860,  7215;  of  whom 
6773  were  free,  and  442  slaves. 

BATESVILLE,  baits'vil.  a post-village  of  Habersham  co., 
Georgia.  145  miles  N.  of  .Milledgeville. 

BATESAHLLE.  a thriving  town,  capital  of  Independence 
county,  Ark.,ou  White  River,  about 400  miles  from  its  mouth, 
90  miles  N.N.E.  of  Little  Rock,  and  115  miles  fiom  .Memphis, 
Tennessee.  Small  steamers  can  ascend  the  river  to  this 
point  at  nearly  all  .seasons.  A great  influx  of  emigration  is 
directed  to  this  section  of  the  state,  which  offers  strong  in- 
ducements in  soil  and  climate.  Pine  timber  and  water- 
p )wer  are  abundant  in  the  county.  Batesville  is  the  most 
important  town  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  and  has  an 
active  trade.  It  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings, 
several  churches,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  in  1860 
670. 

B.ATESVILLE,  a po.st-village  in  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio,  about 
90  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

B.ATESA  l LLE,  a small  village  of  Bates  co.,  Missouri. 

B.A’l'ESVI  LLE,  a post-office  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana. 

B.ATH,  bit  a town  of  Hutigary,  N.  of  the  Danube,  co.  of 
Ilonth,  58  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  2358. 

BATH,  blth,(anc.  A'(iu(B  .Si//t.s-.)acity.  parliamentarj'  and 
municipal  borough  of  England,  capital  of  the  county  of  So- 
merset. on  the  Avon,  here  cro.s.sed  by  2 stone.  2 iron,  anu  3 
suspension  bridges,  and  on  the  Great  Western  Railway.  12 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Bristol,  and  100  miles  W.S.W.  of  London.  Lat. 
51°  23'  N.:  Ion.  2°  22'  W.  Area  of  borough,  980  acres. 
Pop.  in  D51.  51.210;  but  this  number  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quently augmented  by  14  0)0  visitors.  Bath  was  kncv\n  to 
the  Romans  under  the  name  of  AqiKB  Salts  ; and  baths  were 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  earliest  extant  char- 
ter is  that  of  Ri  hard  I.,  which  was  confirmed  by  Henry 

111.,  and  extended  to  its  present  form  in  the  reign  of 
George  111.  The  city  stands  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  on  the  W.  declivity  of  which  its  finest  (juarters  ex- 
tend iu  successive  terraces;  and  being  mostly  built  of  white 
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freestone,  in  a highly  embellished  style  of  arrhjtecture,  Is 
admittoiitobethe  handsomest  city  in  Britain.  The  principal 
edifices  are  the  Abbey  church,  in  the  latest  Gothic  style, 
210  feel  in  len'rth,  and  with  a tower  170  feet  in  height;  St. 
James’s,  St.  Michael’s,  {he  guild-hall,  city  jail,  a superb 
theatre,  the  freemasons'  lodge,  subscription  club-house, 
assembly  and  concert  rooms,  several  large  and  flourishing 
h )spitals,  and  the  buildings  connected  with  its  famous 
tiths.  In  the  W.  of  the  city  is  the  Royal  Victoria  Park; 
and  it  has  numerous  other  tavorite  promenades  and  places 
of  public  recreation,  among  which  are  the  Sidney  Gardens. 
Batli  has  many  educational  and  other  establishments; 
among  which  are  a grammar  school,  founded  by  Kdward 
VI  . and  to  the  mastership  of  which  is  attached  the  rectory 
of  Charlcombe;  blue-coat  and  national  schools;  Par ti. s’ s Col- 
lege for  30  decayed  gentlewomen;  the  Hospital  of  St.John 
the  Baptist,  with  an  income  of  11.3957.;  a Roman  Catholic 
collegiate  establishment;  the  Bath  and  We.st  of  England 
Society;  B.ath  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution;  a 
pulilic  subscription  library,  and  a mechanics’  institute. 
The  hot  springs,  to  which  this  city  owes  its  ori  rin,  are  saline 
and  chalybeate,  temperature  from  90°  to  117°  Fah.;  they 
rise  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  supply  five 
distinct  establishments,  the  King's,  Queen’s,  Cross.  Hot,  and 
.\l)bey  Baths.  The  first  four  belong  to  the  corporation,  and 
yielded,  in  18.39,  a revenue  of  164B7.  To  the  King’s  Bath  is 
attached  the  great  pump-room,  a saloon  85  feet  in  length, 
48  feet  in  breadth,  and  34  feet  in  height,  and  containing  a 
marble  statue  of  the  celebrated  “Beau  Nash,”  the  arbiter 
of  fashion  at  Bath  for  50  years  during  the  last  century,  and 
to  whom  the  city  owed  much  of  its  prosperity.  The  Abbey 
baths  are  the  property  of  Earl  Man  vers,  and  are  furnished 
in  a style  adapted  for  the  wealthy  classes,  by  whom,  how- 
ever, Bath  huis  ceased  to  be  freipiented  so  much  as  formerly, 
having  been  superseded  by  Brighton.  Cheltenham.  &c.  Its 
former  manuficture  of  coarse  woollens,  termed  “ Bath  coat- 
ing.” has  greatly  declined;  its  shops,  however,  are  generally 
as  well  supplied  as  those  of  London,  which  they  rival  in  ap- 
pearance. The  city  is  well  situated  for  general  commerce, 
and  communicates  with  Bristol  and  various  other  towns  by 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  Corporation  revenue  in  184fi-7. 
21.34.57.:  expenditure,  19,9287.12'.-.;  assessed  taxes,  .30.8787, 
lO.s'.  Bath  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Registered  electors  in  1812-3,  2911.  Bath,  with  Wells,  form 
a bishopric,  comprising  all  the  county  of  Somerset,  except  a 
part  of  Bristol;  but  the  bishop’s  palace  and  cathedral  are  at 
Wells.  Bath  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  head  of  the 
Thynne  family. 

BATH,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Virginia,  contains 
725  Sfjuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cowpasture  and 
Jackson’s  Rivers,  branches  of  .lames  River.  The  surface  is 
traversed  by  valleys  and  mountain  ridges  of  the  Alleghany 
chain,  and  displays  a profusion  of  magnificent  scenery.  The 
highlands  produce  valuable  timber  and  excellent  pasture. 
Limestone  and  iron  ore  are  abundant.  Bath  county  derives 
its  name  from  the  numerous  medicinal  .springs  which  occur 
in  ic.  Capital.  Warm  Springs.  The  county  was  organized 
in  1791.  Pop.  3676;  of  whom  2730  were  free,  and  946  slaves. 

BAT’H,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kentucky,  has  an 
area  of  aljout  '290  square  miles.  Tlie  Licking  River  forms 
the  entire  boundary  on  tlie  .\.E  , and  it  is  also  drained  by 
Slate  Creek.  The  surface  is  diversified,  being  in  some  parts 
level,  in  others  undulating  or  liilly.  The  N.W.  portion  of 
the  county  is  based  on  limestone,  and  is  very  fertile;  the 
soil  of  the  other  portion  is  inferior,  .'^tonecoal  and  iron  are 
abuuilant  in  the  S.E.  part.  The  county  derives  its  name 
from  the  numerous  medicinal  springs  found  within  it, 
among  which  are  the  “celebrated  Olympian,  or  Mud  Lick 
Springs”  Capital.  Owingsville.  Pop.  12,ll3;  of  whom  9613 
were  free,  and  -2500  slaves. 

BATH,  a city  jrt  of  entry,  and  seat  ot  justice  of  Sagada- 
hock  county,  ».ajne,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  t>f  the 
Kennebec  Priver,  12  miles  from  the  ocean.  3')  miles  S.  of  Au- 
gusta. .36  miles  N.E.  of  Portland,  and  147  miles  N.E.  of  Bos- 
ton. The  city  extends  about  2^  miles  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  nearly  1 mile  b.ack.  It  is  not  laid  out  with  any  great 
regard  to  regularity.  The  site  slopes  gradually  towards  the 
E..  and  being  quite  uneven,  the  streets  are  generally  ac- 
commodated to  its  inequalities.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  is  lighted  with  gas.  It  has  a first-class  hotel,  6 national 
banks,  a savings  bank,  and  9 churclies,  1 of  which — the  Cen- 
tral Congregational — cost  about  $.30,000.  The  Beacon  street 
Methodist  Church  is  also  a handsome  edifice.  The  schools 
are  Loaded,  arid  are  among  the  very  best  in  the  state.  The 
hi'.:h  school  is  attended  both  by  boys  and  girls.  Six  news- 
papiws  are  published  in  the  city,  viz.  1 daily.  1 tri-weekly.  3 
weekly,  and  1 educational  journal.  In  the  business  of  ship- 
building. Bath  is  surpa.ssed  only  by  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia.  Forty-eight  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  bur- 
den of  24.3  >9  tons,  were  admeasured  in  the  district  during 
the  year  ending  June  30.  1852.  Of  thc^se,  40  were  ships,  5 
brigs,  and  3 schooners.  In  18.54,  56  ships,  and  13  otlier  ves- 
sels (tons.  58,454)  were  biiilt,  lieiug  the  greatest  amount  of 
shipping  constructed  in  any  district  in  the  United  .'^tate.s, 
except  New  Yo 'k  and  Boston,  /u  the  year  ending  June, 
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1863.  16  ships  and  barques,  2 brigs,  1 steamer,  and  2 smaller 
vessels  were  built  here.  Tonnage,  15,9n8  tons.  This  di#- 
ti'ict  ranks  the  sixth  in  the  United  States  in  the  amount 
of  shit)ping  owned,  which,  according  to  the  custom-house 
returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863.  was  116,580 
tons  registered,  and  24,135  tons  enrolled  and  licensed; 
making  a total  of  140,716  tons.  Of  the  latter.  20,315  tons 
were  employed  hi  the  coast  trade,  2138  in  the  cod  fishei-y, 
and  926  in  the  mackerel  fishery.  Bath  enjoys  superior 
advantages  for  navigation,  as  the  river  here  is  seldom  frozen 
in  winter.  The  principal  imports  are  sugar,  molas.ses.  iron, 
hemp,  and  salt.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  are  .such  as 
relate  chiefly  to  ship-building.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned an  extensive  cordage  factory,  a large  establishment 
for  making  ship  blocks,  and  4 steam  saw  mills.  Bath  h.as 
.steamboat  communication  with  Portland  and  Boston.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  a branch  railroad  which  communicates  with 
the  Kennebec  and  Portland  Railroad  at  Brunswick.  This 
latter  point  is  the  S.  termimu  of  the  Androscoggin  Rail- 
road, which  extends  to  Farmington,  63  miles  distant.  An- 
other railroad  is  also  chart'  red  which  will  open  railway 
communication  between  Bath  and  Rockland,  a distance  of 
44  miles.  Settled  in  1756,  and  incorporated  in  1780.  Pop. 
in  18-20.  3026;  1830,  3773;  1840,  5141;  1850,  8020;  and  in 
1860,  8076. 

BATH,  a post-township  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  about  80  miles  N.E.  of 
Concord,  watered  by  the  Ammon  losuck  River,  whicli  affoi  ds 
many  fine  mill-seats  and  abundant  water-power.  P"p.  1366. 

BATH,  a village  of  Rensselaer  co..  New  York.  011  the  Hud- 
son River,  opposite  Albany. 

B.4TH.  a thriving  post-village  of  Bath  township,  capital 
of  Steuben  co , New  York,  on  the  left  bank  of  Conhocton 
Creek,  and  on  the  Buffalo,  Corning  and  New  York  Railroad, 
219  miles  W.  by  S.  ot  Albany,  and  20  miles  N.W.  of  C ruing. 
Ft  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings, about  6 churches, 
3 banks,  and  several  newspaper  offices.  Tliere  are  a number 
of  mills  and  factories  in  the  vicinity  Bath  is  surrounded 
by  a rich  and  populous  country,  and  has  considerable  busi- 
ne.s8.  Incorporated  in  1836.  Pop.  of  the  township,  5129. 
Pop.  of  the  village  in  1860,  about  3000. 

BATH,  a post-village  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg,  and  12  miles  W.  of 
Easton.  Po;).  486. 

BATH,  or  BERK'LEY,  SPRINGS,  capital  of  Morgan  co., 
W.  A'irginia,  is  situated  about  3 miles  from  the  Potomac 
River  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  125  miles  W.  of 
B.iltiniore.  The  Berkley  Springes  which  rise  in  the  midst 
of  this  town,  are  e.steemed  very  efficacious  in  dyspepsia,  neu- 
ralgia. chronic  rheumatism.  &c.,  and  are  frequented  by 
large  numbers  of  invalids.  The  temperature  is  74°  Fahien- 
heit.  The  accommodations  are  elegant,  and  sufficiently 
extensive  for  700  persons. 

BATH,  a post-villa'ie  of  Beaufort  co..  North  Carolina,  143 
miles  E.  by  3.  of  Raleigh. 

BATH,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district.  South  Carolina. 

BATH,  a village  in  Jefferson  co..  Georgia,  about  60  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

B.\TH.  a post-village  of  Richmond  co..  Georgia,  is  delight- 
fully .situated  about  20  miles  S.IV.  of  Augusta,  and  is  a place 
of  resort  for  planters  durin'g  the  sumnier. 

BATH,  a township  in  Allen  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1.-4.32. 

BATH,  a township  in  Greene  co  , Ohio.  Pop  21.11 

BA  TH,  a post-township  in  Summit  co , Ohio,  about  22 
miles  W.  of  Ravenna.  Pop.  1165. 

B.\TH,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  .577. 

BATH,  a town  hip  in  Franklin  co  . ImUana.  Pop.  76-2. 

BATH,  a village  of  Union  co.,  Indiana,  about  50  miles  E. 
of  Shelbyville. 

BATH,  a post-village  of  Mason  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  50  miles  below  Peoria.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a fertile  country,  and  has  some  trade.  It  was  for- 
merly the  county-seat.  Pop.  513. 

BATH,  a posbvillage  of  Canada  We.st,  co.  of  Addington, 
situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  18  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Kingston.  It  has  an  iron-foundry  and  several  carriage 
manufactories.  Pop.  about  600. 

BATH  ALUM,  a post-office  of  Bath  co.,  Virginia. 

BATH  ALUM  SPRINGS,  a fashionable  watering  place  of 
Bath  CO.,  Virginia,  situated  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  “ Warm 
Springs  Mountain.”  164  miles  W.N.W.  of  Richmond,  and  6 
miles  S.E.  of  the  Warm  Springs.  Iffie  proprietor  has  ex- 
pended above  $30,000  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  othe 
improvements. 

B.\'rH  AMP'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BATHANG.  See  Pa. 

BATH  COURT-HOUSE,  Bath  co.,  Virginiv  See  W.ui 
Sprinus. 

BATIIEALTON,  bath-eePtpn,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

BATHEASTON,  bath-ees7tpn.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset.  2}  miles  N E.  of  Bath,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  uninterrupted  lines  of  houses.  An  entrenchment  ( d 
Salisbury  Hill,  in  this  parish,  is  supposed  to  have  forimd 
the  camp  of  the  Saxons  during  the  siege  of  Bath,  \.  D,  577. 
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BATIPFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BATIl'UATE,  a town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lin- 
lithj^ow.  on  the  middle  road  between  Edinliurith  and  (jllas- 
gow,  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  of  the  town,  3341. 
The  old  town  is  built  on  a steep  declivity;  the  new  town  is 
regularly  built  on  more  level  ground,  and  well  paved, 
lighted,  and  supplied  with  water.  The  church  was  erected 
in"  1739;  and  there  is  a well-endowed  academy  : also  branch 
banks,  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  for  Glasgow  houses, 
and  coal  and  lime  works. 

SPRING,  a posGofTice  of  Decatur  co.,  Tennessee. 

B.VTII'URST,  a seaport  town  of  West  Africa,  capital  of 
the  British  colony  of  Senegambia.  on  the  small  island  of 
St.  Mary’s,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  River,  in  lat.  13°  28' 
N.,  Ion.  1G°  35' W.  Pop.  in  1836,  2825.  mostly  blacks.  In 
the  main  street,  facing  the  river,  are  some  European  dwell- 
ings and  warehouses;  the  lest  of  the  town  consists  of  Afri- 
can huts.  'The principal  buildingsarethegovernmenthou.se, 
a large  hospital  for  liberated  Africans,  and  IVesleyan  schools. 
The  exports  comprise,  gum.  wax,  hides,  ivory,  gold,  toi  toist*- 
shell.  rice,  cotton,  Africiin  teak,  palm-oil,  and  country  cloths. 
Registered  shipping  in  1846.  1574  tons.  See  also  G.vmbi.v. 

B.1.TII'URST.  a town  of  South  .\frica.  Cajje  Colony,  dis- 
trict of  .^^Ibany,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Graham's  town. 

BATHURST,  an  inland  county  of  .New  South  Wales,  about 
dOmiles  from  the  coast.  Ai'ea,  l.l!,)0,4  )Oacres.  Thisisoneof 
the  most  flourishing  counties  in  New  South  Wales.  Pop.  4391. 

B.\TIUURST,  a town  of  New  South  Wales,  capital  of  the 
above  co.,  on  the  Macquarrie,  98  miles  W.N.W.  of  Sidney. 
It  is  prosperous  and  improving.  Pop.  in  Ks48,  1883. 

B.A  l'lIURST,  a portof  entry,  capital  ofGloucester  co..  New 
Brunswick,  on  Bathurst  Bay,  which  opens  into  the  Bay  of 
Ch.ileur.s.  about  175  miles  N.  by  E.  of  St.  John.  Lat.  47° 
37'  N.,  Ion.  65°  45'  W.  The  bay  is  3^  miles  long,  by  2 miles 
wide,  and  is  sheltered  from  every  wind.  In  1851,  the  en- 
trances were  89  vessels,  (ton.s,  14.065,)  and  the  clearances, 
79.  (tons,  15.991.)  Value  of  imports,  $77,850;  of  exports. 
$115  010.  Pop.  about  1800. 

BATHURST,  a tract  of  land  discovered  by  Sir  E.  Parry, 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat.  75°  N.,  Ion.  100°  W. 

BATIFURST  INLE'l',  of  British  North  America,  is  in  lat. 
67°3.j  N.  Ion.  109°  W. 

BATIPURST  ISLAND,  off  North  Australia,  120  miles  W. 
of  Port  Essington,  immediately  W.  of  Melville  Island. 
Shape,  triangular;  length,  and  greatest  breadth,  about  30 
miles  each.  It  is  densely  wooded,  except  at  its  W.  extremity, 
which  is  sandy  and  barren. 

B.ITIFURST  LAKE,  near,  the  centre  of  Newfoundland,  is 
40  miles  in  length  from  IV.  to  E.,  by  6 miles  across,  and  dis- 
charges its  surplus  waters  eastward  by  the  river  of  Exploits. 

BATIPWICK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  form- 
ing an  E.  suburb  of  the  city  of  Bath,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  two  bridges  across  the  Avon.  It  has  htindsome 
streets  and  villas,  and  a Vauxhall  or  Sidney  Gardens. 

BATIC.ALO,  bi-te-kd'lo,  a town  and  .seaport  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  capital  of  the  distinct  of  the  same 
name,  on  an  island  about  3^  miles  in  circumference,  called 
by  the  natives  Puliantive,  close  to  the  land.  Lat.  7°  42'  30" 
N.;  Ion.  81°  42'  E.  Being  embosomed  in  cocoa-nut  trees, 
it  presents  a very  pleasing  appearance.  It  is  protected  by  a 
small  square  fort,  and  is  chielly  occupied  by  Dutch  burghers 
and  natives. 

BATIGNOLLES-MONCEAUX.  ba'teen'yolP-m6N«W,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Seine,  N.E.  of  Paris,  of  which 
city  It  forms  a suburb.  Pop.  in  1846.  19.380. 

B.ATIND.AII,  bd-tin'dd,  a town  of  North-western  India,  in 
Rajpootana.  1S*>  miles  N.W.  of  Delhi.  Its  neighborhood  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses. 

B ATI  SCAN,  bi'ti.s'k6Nc'  or  bd-tis-kdtP.  a river  of  Canada 
East,  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  near  a village  of  the  same 
name.  5 miles  above  St.  Anne. 

B.VnSCAN.  a post-vilhige  of  Canada  Ea.st,  co.  of  Cham- 
plain, situated  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  117  miles  N.E.  of 
Montresil  Pop.  about  700. 

B.AT'LEY,  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York. 
West  Ri  ling.  2 miles  E.  of  Dewsbury.  Pop.  in  1850,  about 
10,000,  mostly  employed  in  woollen  cloth  and  carpet  manu- 
fiictures,  for  which  there  are  large  and  numerous  mills,  'fhe 
church,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  contains  monu- 
ments of  the  Savilles  and  Kitzwilliams. 

B.Al'ON  ROUGE.  baUon  roozh,  a post-office  of  Chester  dis- 
trict. South  Carolina, 

B.VTO.N  ROUGE,  bat/on-roozh.  (Fr.  pron.  ba't<\N®' roozh.) 
a city  capital  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  seat  of  justice  of 
the  parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge,  is  situated  on  the  left  or  E, 
bank  of  the  Missi«;sippi,  129  miles  above  New  Orleans;  lat. 
30°  28'  N..  Ion.  SS*-  11'  W.  It  stands  on  the  first  bluff  or  high 
bank  which  occurs  in  ascending  the  river.  This  bank  is 
elevated  about  25  or  30  feet  alxive  the  highest  overflowings. 
Baton  Rouge  has  the  reputation  of  beingone  of  the  healthiest 
towns  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  'The 
esplanade  in  front  of  the  town  presents  a delightful  view  of 
the  majestic  Mississippi,  and  the  rich  tracts  of  cultivation 
vhich  line  its  banks.  Below  Baton  Rouge,  the  broad  and 
deep  river  sweeps  through  a plain  which  is  occupied  by 


luxuriant  plantations  of  sugar-<-ane,  and  adorned  by  spletv 
did  villas  and  gardens,  and  groves  of  tropical  fruit  trees 
'To  protect  these  from  inundation,  a levee  or  embanl.mcnt 
of  earth  has  been  raised  to  the  height  of  6 or  6 feet.  'The 
seat  of  government  was  established  here  in  1847.  Since 
that  period  the  business  of  the  place  has  become  more  active, 
and  the  value  of  property  has  been  gi-eatly  enhanced.  It 
contains  an  elegant  state-house,  situated  immediately  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  Baton  Rouge  College,  4 churches,  an 
arsenal  and  barracks  of  the  United  States,  2 newspaper 
offices,  and  a penitentiary.  Population  in  i860,  5428.  The 
following  is  said  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  BXUm  Rouge: — It  appears  that  when  the  place 
was  first  settled,  there  was  growing  on  the  spot  acypre.ss  (the 
bark  of  which  tr(*e  is  of  a reddish  color)  of  immense  size  and 
p odigious  height,  entirely  free  from  branches,  except  at  its 
very  top.  One  of  the  settlers  playfully  remarked  tliat  th/S 
tree  would  make  a handsome  cane ; whence  the  place  has 
since  been  called  Baton  Rouge,  {i.e.  the  “red  staff  or  cane.”) 
See  Gujnrrr's  Hidoire  de  Louisiane,  vol.  ii.  p.  134,  New 
Orleans  edition. 

BATOO,  BATOU,  BATU,  or  BATTOE.  UVtoof.  a volcanic 
and  densely  wooded  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  lat.  0°  10'  N.,  Ion.  98°  40'  E.  Esti- 
mated area,  4G0  square  miles. 

BATOO- (or  BATOU-)  BHARA,  bd'too'  b’hd/ri,  written 
also  B.\TU-BARU,  bi'too'-b^'root,  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Sumatra;  lat.  3° 20'  N.,  Ion.  97°  E.  Its  inhabitants  carry  on 
an  active  maritime  trade. 

BATOOANI,  BATOUANI,  bMoo-a'nee,  or  BATOA'NT,  a 
town  of  South  Africa,  at  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Ngami,  where  the 
river  Zooga  (Zouga)  leaves  it.  Lat.  20°  23'  S..  Ion.  23°  30'  E. 

BATOOM,  BATOUM,  or  BATUM,b^-toom',  a seaport  town 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  4 miles 
N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tchoruk ; lat.  of  Cape  Batoom  41°  39' 
24"  N.,  Ion.  41°  37' E.  It  is  a safe  port,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  a great  many  ships  of  large  size.  Pop.  25.000 

BATOORIN,  BATOURIN,  or  BATURIN,  bd-too-rin'o  nd- 
too-reen^  a town  of  Little  Russia,  63  miles  E.  of  Tchernigov, 
on  the  Seim.  Pop.  9000.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  het- 
man of  the  Ukraine  Cossacks  from  1699  to  1708. 

B.ATROON  or  BATRUN.  bd-tronn^  a small  town  and  port 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  12  miles  S.  of  'fripoli. 

BATStFORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

BATSHIAN,  BATCIIIAN.  bdt-she-dn/.  or  BATSIAN,  bdt- 
se-W.  an  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Molu.  ca  Airhi- 
pelago.  in  the  Ternate  group.  S.IV.  of  Gilolo;  lat.  G°35'S., 
ion.  127°  35'  E.  Estimated  area.  900  siiuare  miles.  It  is 
mountainous  and  fertile.  The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Spa- 
niards in  1610. 

BATSTAD.  See  B.Ustad. 

BAT'STO,  a post-village  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Batsto  River,  about  40  n\iles  S.E.  of  Ciunden 

BAT'STO  RIVER,  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey,  falls 
into  Little  Egg  Harbor. 

BAT'TA.  bdUtd.  or  BATTAK,  bdt'tdk'.  a district  of  Suma- 
tra. extending  from  the  Battu  Barra  River,  on  the  N.N.IV. 
to  the  Rackan  on  the  S.S.E.,  and  occupying  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  island. 

BATTAGLIA.  bdt-tdPyd.  a village  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Citra.  district  of  Sala.  Pop.  1218. 

BAT'l'.AGLIA,  La,  Id  bdt-tdPyd,  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 
in  A’enice.  9§  miles  S.S.W.  of  Padua.  Pop.  27t0.  It  has 
thermal  springs,  (temperature  158  Fahrenheit,)  and  well  fre- 
quented baths. 

BATTAHATCIIEE  RTA'ER,  Alabama.  See  Bcttahatchie. 

B.ATTALAH,  bdt-td/ldh,  a town  of  the  Punjab.  26  miles 
N.E.  of  Amritseer,  celebrated  for  its  climate,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  healthy  in  the  Punjab. 

B.ATTAM,  bdt'tdm'.  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
W.of  Bingtang,  and  20  miles  S.  of  Singapore,  in  lat.  1°5'  N., 
Ion.  104°  E.  It  is  about  28  miles  long  by  8 broad,  and  con- 
tains a good  harbor,  called  Boolang  Bay.  which  has  lately 
been  much  frequented  by  American  ships  trading  with 
Singapore.  By  discharging  and  receiving  their  cargoes 
there,  they  avoid  the  duties  exacted  at  the  latter  port. 

BATTANTA,  bdt-tdiPtd,  an  island  of  Australasia,  off 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  Papua;  lat.  0° 56'  S , Ion.  13U°25'E, 
Estimated  area,  200  sfiuare  miles. 

BATTASZEK.  bdt-tds-s^k^  a market-town  of  Hungary.  W. 
of  the  Danube,  county  and  16  miles  S.  of  Tolna.  Pop.  5370. 

BATTEC0I7LAH.  (anc.  B.itiicula,  i.e.  “the  round  town,”) 
town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  district  of  Ca- 
nara.  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  115  miles  S.S.E.  of  Goa. 

BATTENBERG.  bat'ten-b^Ro\  a town  of  Iles.se-Darmstadt, 
province  of  Ober-IIessen.  31  miles  N.  of  Giessen,  on  the  Eder. 
Pop.  951.  It  has  iron  foundries. 

BAT'rENFELD.  biUten-f^lt'.a  villageof  Ilesse-Darmstadt. 
province  of  Ober-IIessen.  Pop.  561. 

B.ATTENIIEIM,  (Ger.  pron.  bdUten-hime';  Fr.  pi  on.  ba*'- 
tSn'^m^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haui.-Rhln, 
arrondissement  of  Altkirch.  Pop.  1092. 

BA'r6rENKILL  RIVER  rises  in  Vermont,  and  flowing 
westwardly,  falls  into  the  Hudson  River  in  Wa.'hmgton 
county,  in  the  E.  part  of  New  York. 
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BAT'TE^^VIi.LE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co..  New 
Vorli,  88  milcri  N.  by  E.  of  Albany.  It  has  several  stores 
and  mills. 

IIATTERSKA,  bat'tei^see',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Surrey,  on  the  Thames,  4 miles  S.W.  of  I^ndon.  In  the 
chni-ch  ii-  a monument  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

B.\'I’'1'\CAL0A,  bit'te-kd,I-lo'd,  a town  and  seaport  on  the 
f . coast  of  Cevlon,  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Trincomalee.  It  stands 
0 II  a small  island,  and  has  a fort,  and  a harbor  fit  for  vessels 
of  80  t(  ns. 

B.\T''.’1CE,  bit'teece',  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Liege.  4 miles  N.W.  of  Verviers.  Pop.  4280.  It  has  manu- 
facturef  of  cloths. 

BAT'TlCOTfrA,  a village  of  Ceylon,  in  Jaffna,  contains  a 
seminary  established  by  the  American  missionaries,  into 
which  native  youths  only  are  admitted.  There  is  here  like- 
wise a Bible  association.  Pop.  of  parish  and  village.  0841. 

BAT'TISFOBD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

B.\TtTLE.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Sussex,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Hastings.  Pop.  in  1851,  3849. 
The  town,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  wooded  hills,  con- 
sists mostly  of  a single  street,  half  a mile  in  length,  ter- 
min.ated  by  the  fine  gateway  of  its  old  abbey.  In  its  church 
are  numerous  antique  monuments  and  devices.  It  has  a 
school,  a union  work-house,  and  several  gunpowder  mills. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  great  battle  (usually  called  the 
battle  of  Hastings)  fought  on  the  heath  between  it  and  Epi- 
ton,  October  14.  1060,  by  which  the  Saxon  dynasty  in  Eng- 
land was  finally  overthrown  by  the  Normans,  under  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Battle  Abbey,  founded  by  William  on 
the  locality  where  Harold’s  banner  had  been  planted,  w as  of 
gr.eflt  extent,  as  is  attested  by  its  remains.  On  a part  of  its 
site  stands  the  mansion  of  the  Wehster.s,  lords  of  the  manor. 

B.\TtTLE.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

BATTLEBOIIOUO  H,  bat/tel-bur'ruh,  a post-village  in 
Edgecombe  co..  North  Carolina,  about  60  miles  E.  of  Raleigh. 

BATH'LE  BRIDGE,  a suburb  of  London,  on  its  N.  side, 
where  Gray’s  Inn  road  joins  the  New  Road,  said  to  derive 
ts  name  from  a conflict  between  the  troops  of  Boadicea  and 
the  Romans. 

BAT'TLE  CREEK,  of  Michigan,  the  largest  tributary  of 
the  Kalamazoo,  rises  in  Eaton  county,  and  enters  the  river 
at  the  village  of  Battle  Creek.  It  turnishes  extensive  water- 
power. The  Indian  name  of  this  cre^^k  is  Wapikis'ko. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Marion  co..  Tennessee. 

B.ATTLE  CREEK,  an  incorporated  town,  or  city,  of  Hattie 
Ci  eek  towmshij),  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  Michigan 
Ccniral  Railroad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kalamazoo  River 
and  Battle  Creek,  120  miles  W.  of  Detroit,  and  13  miles  W 
of  Marshall.  It  is  liberally  siipjilied  with  water-power,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a very  productive  country.  It  has  an 
active  tiade.  and  contains  8 churches,  2 banks.  2 or  3 news- 
paper otfices,  3 Union  school-houses,  1 woollen  factory,  3 
iron  foundries,  5 flouring-mills,  and  several  machine-sho)is. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  3509;  of  the  city  in  !8n5,  about  4000. 

BATTLE  FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop,  it 
derived  its  name  from  the  great  victory  gained  here  in  1403 
by  the  troops  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  over 
those  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  whose  .son.  Hotspur, 
was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  his  ally,  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 
taken  prisoner. 

BATTLE  FIELD,  a post-village  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. 

BATTLE  GROUND,  a village  of  Cherokee  co.,  Georgia,  130 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

B.AITLE  GROUND,  a post-office  of  Emanuel  co.,  Georgia. 

BATTLE  GROUND,  a post-office  of  Tippecanoe  co  . Indiana. 

BATtTLESDEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

BATTLE  SNAKE,  a post-office  of  IVhite  co.,  Illinois. 

B.ATTLE  SPHINGS,  a po.st-office  of  Hinds  co..  Mississippi. 

B.ATTLE  SWAMP,  a post-office  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland. 

BA'l’TOE,  or  BATTOU.  See  B.tTOo. 

BATTSfVILLE,  a post-office  of  Barlxiur  co..  Alabama. 

BATTUECAS,  or  LAS-BATTUECAS.  la.s-bat-twi/kds,  two 
remarkable  valleys  in  Spain,  province  of  Salamanca,  in  the 
midst  of  high  and  rugged  mountains,  on  the  borders  of  Es- 
tremadura.  Spanish  ti-aditions  had  peopled  these  wild  and 
lonely  glens  with  demons  and  other  supernatural  beings: 
but  tlie  estiiblishment  of  a Carmelite  convent  there  in  1599 
tended  to  put  an  end  to  this  absurd  belief. 

BATU.  See  Batoo. 

DATUM.  See  Batoom. 

BATU  RITE,  bd-too-ree^ii.  (formerly  MONTEMOR  YEL- 
HO.)  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Ceara.  95  miles  S.W.  of 
Aracati.  It  has  a church,  school  and  electoral  oolleges. 

BA'I’URSK  A-WOL.A,  bd-toors'kd-wona.  a large  vilhige  of 
Austrian  I'oland,  in  Galicia,  9 miles  W.  of  Bochnia.  Pop. 
2300. 

B.ATZ,  hdts.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire-In- 
ferieure.  in  a marshy  tract,  on  the  Atlantic,  42miles  W. N.W. 
of  .Nantes.  Pop.  of  commune  1286,  employed  in  adjacent 
salt-woi  ks.  and  in  fishing. 

BATZ.  See  B\s. 

BAUBAU'GO  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  flows  into  St.  Joseph’s 
Rivei  a few  miles  above  Mishawaka. 
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B.AUBKLTHOUAP.  See  Babelthuai 

B.AUBULA,  bdw-boo'ld,  a river  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  joins 
the  Jalon. 

BAUCO,  IdwHco,  (anc.  BnviVla>V.)  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Pontifical  States,  6 miles  E.  of  Frosinone.  Pop.  3000. 

BAUD.  lo.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Morhihan, 
13  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Pontivy.  Pep.  of  commune,  (1852.)  5103. 

B A UDM  ANN  SDORF,  bOwUmdns  doRf',  or  BA  UMSDORFF, 
lowmsfdoRf.  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  with  a monument 
commemorative  of  the  victory  of  the  Prussians,  26th  of  May, 
1813. 

BAUDOUR,  ho'dooR/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hai- 
naut.  7 miles  W.  of  Mons.  is  noted  for  its  pottery.  Pop.  2946. 

BAUER  WITZ,  Ww'er-wits'.  a town  of  Prussian  Silt'sia.  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Zi’nna,  38  miles  S.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  2.300. 

BAUG,  bawg.  a town  of  Hindostan,  State  of  Indore, 
83  miles  S.W’.  of  Oojein.  Near  it  are  remarkable  cave-tem- 
ples. Pop.  5000. 

BAUGE,  Ijo'zh.d/,  a town  of  Fr.ance,  department  of  Maine- 
et-Loire,  on  theConesnon,  23  miles  E.N  E.  of  Angers.  Pop. 
in  1852, 3329.  It  has  a communal  college,  and  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  coarse  linens.  The  English,  under  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  were  defeated  here  in  142_1. 

BAUG£  LE  VIEIL,  lo'zhii/leh  ve-dP,  a village  of  France, 
depai  tment  of  Maine^^t- Loire,  S.W.  of  Bauge,  with  l uius  of 
a castle  of  the  eleventh  century. 

BAUGHMAN,  baw'man,  a post-town.ship  in  W’ayne  co., 
Ohio,  about  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Wooster.  Pop.  zooo. 

BAUGGIURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BAUG'LEE,  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  province  of  Malwah, 
on  the  Keiree-Nullah,  5 miles  N.  of  Soondersee. 

BAUGO,  a posboffice  of  Elkhart  co..  Indiana. 

BAULE,  161,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loiret,  12 
miles  S.W’.  of  Orleans.  Pop.  of  commune,  2095. 

BAU'LEAH,a  populous  commercial  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Ganges,  35  miles  N.E.  of 
Monrshedabad. 

B.\ULON.  tl6'l(')NG^  a town  of  France,  department  of  llle- 
et-Yilaine,  16  miles  S.W’.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  of  commune,  1416. 

BAUM  A,  Idw'md,  a village  of  Switzerland,  16  miles  E.  of 
Zurich.  Pop.  1550. 

BAUM'BER  or  BAM'BURGII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

BAUIMEEAN  or  BAUMIAN.  See  Damian. 

BAUM  ES-LES-D AMES,  16m-la-ddm,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Doubs,  on  the  Doubs,  IS  miles  N.E.  of  Be- 
san9on.  Pop.  in  1851,  2587.  It  has  rich  quarries  of  gyp- 
sum. and  paper  and  iron  works. 

BAUME-LES-3IESSIEURS.  16m  Id  m?s'se-iih',  formerly 
BAUME-LES-MOINES.  16me  l.d  mwdn.  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Jura,  fid  miles  N.W’.  of  Lons-le-Saulnier.  It 
has  a magnificent  church,  and  was  formerly  noted  for  its 
large  monastery  of  Benedictine  monks.  Pop.  771. 

BAUMG  ARTEN,  16wm'gaR-ten.  a vill.age  of  Prussian  Sile- 
sia. 13  miles  N.E.  of  Glatz.  Pop.  1250. 

BAUMG,4RTEN.  a village  of  Austria,  near  Yienna,  with 
a castle  of  the  Prince  of  Esterhazy.  Baumgarten  is  the 
name  of  many  other  villages  in  Germany. 

BAUM  IIOLDEIi,  b6wm^ol-cler,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. 12  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Wendel.  Pop.  1370. 

B.dUlMS'TOW’N,  a small  post-village  in  Berks  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BAUNACII,  b6w^ndK,  a town  ofBaA'aria,  fid  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Bamberg.  Pop.  1000.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  grotto  of  the 
Magdalene,  frequented  as  a place  of  pilgrimage. 

BAUNE,  1 6'na/,  a commune  and  village  of  France,  de 
partment  of  Maine-et-Loire.  Pop.  of  commune.  1197. 

BAUNEI,  16w-nd'e.  a village  of  Sardinia,  76  miles  N.E.  of 
Cagliari,  near  the  coast.  Pop.  1460. 

BAUN^TON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Glouoe.ster. 

BAUNTWVAH,  a town  of  British  India,  Guztaat  penin- 
sula. 27  miles  W.  of  Joonaglnir. 

BAU'PET'TAH.  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  presidenc}'  of  Ma- 
dras. 29  miles  S.  of  Guntoor. 

BAURE,  b6wbA.  BAUHUS.  l)6wb'ooce,  or  BAURES.  IW- 
r&s.  a river  of  Bolivia,  rising  in  Hake  Guazainire.  lat.  15°  18' 

5..  Ion.  62°  30'  AV..  flowing  N.W’..  and  falling  into  the  Guajxire 
after  a course  of  about  300  miles. 

BAUSIM.  See  Vausim. 

B.AUSKEA,  bOws^ke-d,  a small  town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Courland,  with  a castle  on  the  Aa,  23  miles  S.E.  of 
Mitau.  Pop.  1200. 

BAUSS.AINE.  La,  Id  bo'sdn^  a village  of  France,  deparb 
ment  of  Hle-et-A’ilaine,  arrondissement  of  St.  Malo.  Pop. 
of  commune,  1223. 

BAUTSCH,  li6wtch,  a town  of  Moravia.  22  miles  N.E.  of 
Olmutz.  Pop.  2t  69.  principally  engaged  in  linen  weaving. 

BAUTZEN,li6wt/sfn.  or  BUDISSIN,  booMLs-sin.  a town  of 
Saxony,  capital  of  a circle,  on  the  Spive,  on  the  railway  from 
Dresden  to  Gorlitz.  31  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dce.sden.  Pop.  abi  u1 

12.000.  It  has  a cathedral  common  to  Roman  Catholn  s and 
Protestants,  a gymnasium,  2 public  libraries,  and  manufac 
tures  of  woollen,  linen,  leather,  and  paper,  and  an  activ* 
general  trade.  The  battle  of  Bautzen,  ,.ained  by  Napnleoi 

.over  the  allies,  was  fought  May  21  and  22,  I8i3.  Kxjun 
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BAirrzEN.  (?‘.e.  “Little  Bautzen,”)  is  an  adjacent  village,  with 
200  inhabitants. 

BAU\  tlLH.AIN-TOUr.llTNES,  b6v'shaN"'-tooR'Reen',  a 
village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  arrondissement  of 
Louvain.  I'op.  of  commune.  1852. 

BAUZ,\C,  t6'zik^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Haute- Loire.  Bop.  of  commune,  (1852,)  2620. 

B.'IVAKIA,  (CHICLE  OF.)  an  old  subdivision  of  Ger- 
many, w'  lich  comprised  the  southern  and  eastern  portions 
of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  E.  of  the  lihine,  with 
the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg. 

B.A.VAKIA.  1 i-v;i/re-Ji.  (KINGDOM  OF,)  (Ger.  Bayern  or 
B bi'ern ; Fr.  Bavi4re.  bd've-aiK/;  L.  Bt/wriu,)  a stateof 
Central  Europe,  forming  part  of  the  German  confederation. 
This  kingdom  is  compostid  of  two  isolated  masses  of  territory, 
the  eastward  and  largest  of  which  is  situated  between  lat. 
17°  2 V and  50°  1'  N.,  and  Ion.  9°  and  1:3°  48'  E., ; bounded  N. 
by  llesse-Cassel.  Saxe-.Meiningen,  Saxe-Coburg- Gotha,  the 
prin  ipality  of  Ueuss.  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony ; E.  by  Bo- 
hemia and  Austria:  S.  by  'I'yrol ; and  W.  by  M'Urtemlverg, 
Baden,  and  Ilesse-Darmstadt.  'I’lie  westernmost,  forming 
Khenish  Bavaria,  or  the  Balatinate,  the  original  possession 
of  the  reigning  family,  is  situated  on  the  of  the  ithine,  be- 
tween lat.  48°  57'  and  49°  50'  N.,  and  Ion.  7°  5'  and  8°  27'  E.. 
bounded  N.  by  Khenish  Prussia  and  Ile.sse-Darmstadt;  E. 
by  Baden,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhine:  S.  by 
B'rance.  and  VV'.  by  Khenish  Prussia  and  Hesse-llomburg. 
Munich  (MUnchen)  is  the  capital.  'I’he  state  is  divided  into 
eight  circles,  (kreise,)  the  extent  and  population  of  which 
are  as  follow : — 


Pop.  Deo. 

Pop.,  Dec. 

Circles,  (Kreia.) 

Arealn  sq.  tn. 

31,  18(6. 

31,  18.52. 

1.  Oberbayern,  (Upper  ) 
Bavaria,)  ) 

6614 

705,544 

734,831 

2.  Neiderbayern,(bow'-  ) 
er  Bavaria,)  J 

4113 

54.3,709 

549.596 

3.  Pfalz,  (Palatinate,) 

2226 

608,470 

611,476 

4.  Oberpfalz  and  Ratis-  ) 

bon,  (Regensburg,)  ( 

5.  Oberfrankeu,  (Up-  ) 

4198 

2226 

467,606 

501,163 

468,479 

499,709 

per  Franconia,)  ( 

6.  Mittelfranken,  (Mid-  ? 
die  Franconia,)  ( 

2798 

527,866 

533,830 

7.  Unterfranken  and  ) 
Aschaffenhiirg,  j 

3604 

592,080 

695,748 

8.  Schwaben  (.Swabia)  ) 
and  Neuburg,  J 

3858 

558,436 

665,783 

Total, 

29,637 

4,504,874 

1 

4,559,452 

The  total  population  of  Bavaria,  according  to  a recent 
eeusus  taken  in  1861,  is  4,689.8:37.  The  E.  part  of  the  terri- 
tory lies  between  the  Alps  and  the  mountains  of  Central 
Germany,  occupying  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  which  river 
traverses  it  for  a space  of  180  miles,  and  in  that  part  of  its 
..ourse  receives  on  the  right  the  Iller.  the  Lech,  the  Tsar, 
and  the  Inn;  and  on  the  left  the  Kocher,  the  Wbrnitz,  the 
Altmiihl.  the  Naab.  the  Kegen,  and  the  llz.  A small  part 
of  the  N.E.  of  B.avaria  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  B31be. 
and  is  watered  by  the  Eger  and  the  Saale.  All  the  N. 
part  of  the  principal  territory  is  drained  by  the  Main, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  kingdom,  and  receives  the 
Tauber,  the  Rod.ach.  the  8aale,  (of  B’rancnnia  ) and  the 
Regnitz.  Rhenish  Bavaria  belongs  exclusively  to  the  basin 
of  the  Rhine,  which  forms  its  E.  boundary:  it  is  watered  by 
the  Lauter.  the  Queich.  and  the  Nahe.  A small  portion  of 
the  Lake  of  Constance  belongs  to  Bavaria:  its  other  prin- 
cipal takes  form  a chain  along  the  S.  slope  of  the  Alps  ; they 
are  the  Ammer-See.  in  the  bed  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  the  \VUrm-8ee.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Ammer,  and  the 
Chiem-8ee.  formed  by  the  river  Alz.  Its  sm.aller  lakes  are 
the  StafTel-,  Kochel--  M'atchen-,  and  Kdnigs-See.  The  coun- 
try is  in  general  elevated  and  mountainous:  the  Alps,  on 
the  S.,  have,  in  the  Zugspitz.  an  elevation  of  10.1.50  feet. 
The  highest  point  of  the  Bohmer-wald.  on  the  E..  between 
Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  are  Arber.  461.3  feet,  and  Rachelberg. 
4561  feet.  Its  most  remarkable  offset  is  the  Bayerische-wald. 
between  the  Danube  and  Regen.  The  other  principal  chains 
are  the  Fichtelgebirge.  on  the  N.E..  in  which  the  Schneeberg 
(t.e.  “Snow-mountain”)  is  3481  feet  high.  This  range  is  con- 
nec,.eQ  on  the  N.W'.  with  the 'rhliringer-wald  and  on  the  N.E. 
with  the  Erzgebirge.  The  Frankischer  .1  ura  is  a branch  of  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  which  extends  S.  between  the  Regnitz  and 
the  V'ils.  The  northernmost  chain  of  Bavaria  is  the  Rhdnge- 
birge,  culminating  point  the  Kreuzberg.  3000  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. S.M'.  of  this  is  the  .Spessart.  an  offset  of  the  Odenwald, 
in  which  the  llohewart  is  1968  feet  in  elevation.  In  Rhenish 
Bavaria  the  chief  mountain  is  the  Ilardt.  the  culminating 
pointof  which,  the  Donnersberg,  is  2300  feet  in  elevation. 

The  principal  plains  are  the  Donau  Moos,  on  the  ».  of  the 
Tan ube.  between  the  Lech  and  the  Paar;  the  valley  of  the 
Lech,  above  and  below  Augsburg,  and  that  of  the  Isar,  be- 
tween Munich  and  Freising. 

The  climate  of  Bavaria  is  temperate  and  healthy;  al- 
thougn,  on  account  of  the  general  elevation  of  the  surface. 
It  Is  colder  than  the  other  countries  of  Germany  situated 
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further  north.  'Tlie  soil  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  i~  Ceiilral 
Europe;  the  mountains  yield  excellent  pasturage,  and  are 
covered  with  vast  forests  of  valuable  timber.  Grain  Is  culti- 
vated at  an  ekvation  of  328(1  feet;  forests  reach  to  SlkiO  feet ; 
and  grazing  extends  to  8500  feet,  or  the  iino  ef  perpetual 
snow,  which  occurs  only  on  the  higher  Alps. 

'I'he  wealth  of  the  country  consists  almost  entirely  in  its 
agricultural  pioduce.  Besides  the  ordinary  kinds  of  gi  ain. 
a small  (juantity  of  buckwheat  and  maize  is  cultivated. 
'I'he  wines  of  Franconia,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Main,  the 
Saab  and  the  Tauber,  are  much  esteemed,  especially  thu.'^e 
called  Steinwein  and  Lehtenwein.  from  the  banks  of  the 
Leiste,  near  Steinberg.  Rhenish  Bavaria  also  produces  ex- 
cellent wines,  particularly  those  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Diedesheim  and  Wachenheim.  'I’he  hops  of  Bavaria  are  es- 
teemed for  their  excellent  quality.  Fruit  is  cultivated  in 
considerable  quantities,  as  well  as  hemp.  flax,  linseed,  beet- 
root, and  li(iuorice.  Cattle-rearing  is  the  exclusive  industr5’ 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps:  sheep,  of  which  the  breed 
has  been  improved  of  late,  are  of  great  importance  in  31ittel- 
franken.  and  pigs  and  goats  are  extensively  reared  in  Un- 
terfranken.  The  rearing  of  silk-worms,  which  was  recently 
introduced,  has  not  yet  attained  any  importance. 

Although  the  soil  of  Bavaria  is  rich  in  useful  minerals, 
they  have  never  been  extensively  worked.  Fait.  coal,  and 
iron  are  the  principal  products.  Fait,  which  is  a govern- 
ment monopoly,  is  produced  by  evaporation,  and  from  the 
rich  mines  of  Berchtesgaden,  Reichenhall.  'I'raunstein.  Ro- 
senheim, Kissingen,  Foden.  t)rt).  Diirkheim.  and  Philips- 
thal.  Iron  is  woi-ked  everywhere  throughout  the  territory. 
Simill  quantities  of  copper,  manganese,  cobalt,  and  mer- 
cury are  ])roduced  in  Rhenish  ISavai  ia.  'There  are  numeif'us 
•juarries  of  excellent  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  and  1 uild- 
ing  stones;  and  the  porcelain  clay  is  reckoned  the  best  in 
Europe.  Among  the  many  mineral  springs,  with  establish- 
ments of  baths,  the  most  frequented  are  tho.se  of  Kissingen, 
Briickenau.  and  Rosenheim. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  but  little  developed  in  this 
country.  Its  principal  branch  is  the  brewing  of  beer,  which 
is  much  esteemed,  and  carried  on  to  a vast  extent,  thcwe 
being  upwards  of  5690  breweries  in  the  kingdom.  Linen 
weaving  is  cjirried  on  to  a considerable  extent;  woollen  and 
cotton  are  not  manufactured  in  sufficient  quantity  forborne 
consumption.  'The  other  chief  manufactures  ai'e  fanning, 
paper-making,  working  in  wood  and  sti’aw'.  hardware.  1 eet- 
root  siigar.  tobacco,  and  porcelain.  'The  jewellei-y  of  Augs- 
burg and  Munich  is  much  esteemed,  as  are  the  mathema- 
tical and  optical  instruments  of  the  capital : the  tol  acco  and 
toys  of  Nui-embei'g,  the  wooden  clocks  of  the  Rhbngebii-ge, 
the  porcelain  of  the  royal  manufiictory  Nymplienburg.  and 
the  pottery  of  Deggendorf  and  Ilafnerzell,  called  “ Pottei-y 
of  Passau.”  Next  to  Augsburg,  and  Nuremberg,  the  chief 
seats  of  manufiicturing  industi-y  are  Anspach,  Bambei-g, 
FUi-th,Memmingen,Schweinfurt.  and  M Urzburg. 

'The  commerce  of  Bavaria  is  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  agricultural  produce.  'The  exports  are  estimated  at 
about  1.2:50,000^  annually,  and  consist  of  gi-ain.  timber, 
wine,  cattle,  salt,  hides,  wool.  hops,  fruits  and  fruit-trees, 
liquorice,  madder,  butter,  cheese,  glass,  and  jeweli-y.  'The 
chief  imports  are  cotton,  sugar-,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
products,  silks  and  woollen  fabrics  of  fine  qualities. 

Bavaria  has  for  centuries  possessed  the  transit  trade  be- 
tween Noi-thern  Germany  and  Austria.  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  The  roads  are  in  general  bad.  and  railways  have  not 
yet  been  extensively  constructed  in  the  kingdom.  'The  fol- 
lowing railways  w-ei-e  in  operation  in  1848 :— -Nurembei'g  to 
Fiirth,  5 miles.  1835,  (this  was  the  first  line  opened  in  Gei^ 
many;)  Augsburg  to  Munich,  32  miles,  1840;  Augsbur-g  to 
Donauwbrth,  27  miles,  1844;  Nur'emberg  to  Bamber-g,  38 
miles.  1847.  Railways  in  pr-ogress  in  1848: — Augsburg  to 
Lindau,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance;  Donauworth  to  Nu- 
rember-g. 

'The  great  routes  of  navigation  are  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  tr-aversed  by  steam  packets  and  the  Main.  The 
other  navigable  rivers  ar-e  the  Inn,  the  Salza,  Regnitz, 
and  Altmiihl.  The  chief  floatable  rivers  are  the  Weisse 
Main,  the  Rodach,  the  Iller,  Lech.  M'ertach,  I.sar.  and  Loi- 
sach.  The  lines  of  canal  are  not  extensive,  but  one  of  them, 
the  Lndwigf<-Kaval,  connecting  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  in  Europe. 
Fee  AitmUul.  Among  the  establishments  most  favorable 
to  commerce  are  the  exchange  banks  of  Nuremberg.  Ans- 
pach. and  Munich.  Bavaiia  joined  the  ZollrVerein  (Prussian 
Commercial  Union)  in  1833. 

Bavaria  is  a kingdom,  and  its  form  of  government  is  a 
! constitutional  monarchy.  'The  throne  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line.  'The  constitution  dates  from  25th  May,  1818, 
and  no  change  can  take  place  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  national  states.  The  executive  power  belongs  to  the 
king;  the  ministers  and  all  functionaries  are  responsible. 
'I'he  legislative  functions  are  exercised  concurrently  by  the 
king  and  the  two  chambers  of  the  national  states,  but  the 
royal  prerogative  is  very  extensive.  Public  revenue  for  the 
financial  period  from  1851  to  1855  estimated  at  $13  914.274  per 
annum;  expenditure,  $14,930,200,  debt  in  1851,  .$.54,798,218 
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rhe  kingdom  is  divided  into  2 Catholic  archbishoprics, 
those  of  Munich  and  Bamberg;  6 bishoprics,  171  dean- 
eries, and  2756  parishes.  The  direction  of  the  Protestant 
'•elin'ion  is  under  a general  consistory.  (O'ler-con^htorium.) 
and  4 provincial  consistories,  at  Baireuth,  Kreuz-Wertheim. 
and  Speyer.  The  proportion  of  the  different  sects  was,  in 
1852,  Catholics.  3,176,33.3 ; Lutherans.  1,231,463;  Reformers. 
2431;  Jews,  56,033;  minor  .sects,  5560.  Public  instruc- 
tion is  more  limited  in  Bavaria  than  in  =everal  other 
German  states;  it  has,  however,  been  much  improved  of 
late.  Its  direction  is  under  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
Elementary  schools  (VolLs-schiile)  exist  in  all  the  parishes. 
/ and  attendance  on  them  is  obligatory  for  children  till 
the  age  of  14;  and  after  leaving  them  they  are  bound 
for  two  years  more  to  attend  a Sabbath-school.  The  king- 
dom possesses  three  universities,  two  of  which  (Munich  and 
Wiirzburg)  are  Catholic,  and  one  (Erlangen)  Protestant.  In 
1847,  the  University  of  Munich  had  76  professors,  and  1471 
students,  of  whom  125  were  foreigners;  in  1846-7,  Wtirz- 
burg  had  521  students,  72  of  whom  were  foreigners;  and 
Erlangen  had,  at  same  date.  364  students,  of  whom  7 \yere 
foreigners.  Besides  the  numerous  elementary  schools,  Ba- 
varia has  a school  of  forests  at  Aschaffeuburg,  re-established 
in  1843;  a school  of  husbandry  (lands  werthschaft)  at  Schleiss- 
heiiu;  a mining  school  at  Steben,  a seminary  for  students, 
9 lyceums.  26  gymnasia,  60  Latin  schools,  9 normal  schools, 
3 polytechnic  schools,  1 royal  school  of  architecture,  1 school 
of  trades,  22  schools  of  rural  industry,  1 blind,  and  1 deaf- 
dumb  school.  The  capital  possesses  scientific  and  literary 
institutions,  and  collections  of  art  among  the  most  exten- 
sive in  Europe,  besides  important  academies  and  national 
societies.  See  Munich. 

The  armed  force  of  the  kingdom  comprises  the  permanent 
arm}-,  the  army  of  reserve,  and  the  militia,  (Loidwchr.) 
Every  male,  without  exception,  is  liable  to  serve;  but  the 
sous  of  the  nobility  have  the  privilege  of  entering  the  mili- 
tary school  of  cadets.  The  army  is  raised  by  conscription,  and 
the  peri  id  of  service  is  four  years,  from  the  age  of  21  to  25. 
The  permanent  army,  in  time  of  peace,  amounts  to  58,239 
men.  besides  4 companies  of  veterans,  of  whom  about  one- 
third  are  usually  under  arms.  In  case  of  war,  depots  are 
formed  for  iuiantry  and  cavalry.  The  landwehr  is  organized 
and  armed  in  two  levies. 

The  name  Bavari.v,  (or  Bnaria)  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  Boii.  who  took  possession  of  this  country  600  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  Boii  were  in  turn  comiuered 
by  the  Romans,  who  retained  the  teriitory  till  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  Ostrogoths  and 
Franks.  The  sovereignty  of  Bavaria  was  subsequently 
assumed  by  Charlemagne,  and  on  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
the  kings  of  the  Franks  and  Germans  governed  it  by  their 
lieutenants,  who  bore  the  title  of  .Margrave,  afterward  con- 
verted into  that  of  Duke,  and  latterly  (1623,)  into  that  of 
Elector.  In  1070,  Bavaria  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  the  Guelphs.  and,  in  1180,  it  was  transferred  by 
imperial  grant  to  Otho,  Count  of  Wittlesbach.  On  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  direct  line  of  that  fiimily,  in  1777,  the  Elector 
Palatine.  Chailes  Theodore,  added  the  Pal.itinate.  and  the 
duchies  of  J uliers  and  Berg  to  the  Bavarian  dominions.  In 
179J.  Charles  Theodore  died  without  issue,  and  the  Sulzbach 
b'-anch  of  the  line  of  the  palatinate  became  extinct  with 
him.  The  Duke  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Deux-Ponts  came 
into  possession  of  all  the  Bavarian  territories.  The  peace 
of  Luneville  (February  9,  18 Jl)  put  an  end  to  the  renewed 
war.  and  its  most  important  article — the  cession  of  the  left 
hank  of  the  Rhine  to  France — e.ssenti:illy  affected  Bavaria. 
Whilst  it  Install  its  po.sse.ssions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  also  the  lands  of  the  palatinate  on  the  right  bank,  it 
obtained,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  imperial  edict,  an  indemi- 
nification.  by  which  it  gained,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
lost,  a surplus  of  2109  .square  miles,  and  .516,000  inhabitants. 

The  political  importance  of  Bavaria  with  respect  to  Au.s- 
tri.a.  as  well  as  to  France,  was  fully  displayed  in  the  war 
of  1805.  When  Austria  resumed  hostilities  against  France, 
she  required  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  unite  his  troops 
with  the  .\ustrian  army,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  re- 
main neutral,  which  (as  the  emperor  wrote  to  the  elec- 
tor. September  3d,  1801,)  France  herself  only  would  suf- 
fer as  long  as  she  should  find  it  expedient.  Bavaria,  how- 
ever. did  not  find  it  accordant  with  its  own  interests  to 
place  itself  entirely  in  the  power  of  Austria.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  the  elector  joined  the  French  with  about 
So.nOC  troops,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg  annexed  to  his 
dominions  10.595  square  miles  and  l.OOO.OOO  inhabitants, 
and  conferred  on  liim  the  dignity  of  king;  in  return  for 
which  he  ceded  Wurzburg,  which  was  erected  into  an 
electoi-ate  in  the  place  of  Salzburg.  The  King  of  Bavaria, 
like  the  rulers  of  Wlirtemburg  and  Baden,  now  assumed 
sovereignty  over  the  lands  of  the  nobility  of  the  empire 
within  his  borders.  When,  in  1812.  the  war  between  France 
and  Russia  broke  out,  Bavaria  sent  anew  its  whole  propor- 
tion of  troops  to  the  French  army.  Insignificant  remains 
only  of  the  30.090  Bavarians  returned  in  the  spring  of  1813. 
Maximilian  Joseph,  notwithstanding  this  sacrifice,  placed 
fVesh  troops  under  the  command  of  Napoleon  as  the  pro- 
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tector  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  when  the  new  catu- 
paign  was  opened  near  the  close  of  April.  This  army  al.sc 
suffered  great  losses,  but  distinguished  itself  with  its  wonted 
bravery,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Oudiiiot.  It  suf- 
fered particularly  in  the  battles  of  Luckau  and  Grossbeeren, 
(1813.)  In  1805,  Bavaria  was  raised  by  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg to  the  rank  of  a kingdom,  with  .some  further  accessions 
of  territory,  all  of  which  were  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of 
1814  and  1815. 

Early  in  March,  1848,  the  people  demanded  the  immediate 
convocation  of  the  chambers,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that 
judicial  trials  should  be  public,  that  an  electoral  reform 
should  be  granted,  and  that  the  army  should  take  an  oath 
to  ob.serve  the  constitution.  The  king  having  refu.sed  to 
convoke  the  chambers  before  the  end  of  May,  the  people 
flew  to  arms,  attacked  and  captured  the  arsenal  after  a short 
engagement.  T'hey  subsequently  marched  against  the  royal 
palace,  the  military  refusing  to  charge  on  them,  although 
commanded  to  do  .so.  By  this  predicament,  the  king,  finding 
further  resistance  useless,  yielded  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
people,  who  now  returned  their  arms  to  the  arsenal,  and 
afterward  dispersed  quietly.  Fresh  tumults,  however,  oc- 
curred. and  on  March  21st,  King  Louis  announced  his  re- 
signation of  the  sceptre  to  his  son,  the  crown  prince  Maxi- 
milian, the  second  of  that  name  who  has  filled  the  throne 
of  Bavaria.  As  one  of  the  states  of  the  German  confederacy, 
it  had  lately  one  vote  in  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  the 
diet,  where  it  held  the  third  rank,  and  four  votes  in  full 
council.  Its  military  contingent  was  35,600  men,  forming 

the  .seventh  corps  of  the  federal  army. Adj.  and  inhab 

B.av.miian,  ba-vA/re-an. 

BAVAY,  bA'vA/,  (Sine.  Bag>acum,)  a.  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Avesnes.  Pop.  of  com 
inune,  in  1852, 1620. 

BAVE.N'O,  bA-VcVno,  a village  of  Piedmont,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  opposite  the  Borromean  islands. 
Pop.  1000.  Near  it  are  celebrated  quarries  of  granite,  em- 
ployed in  the  cathedral  of  Milan ; and  behind  the  village, 
Monte  Monterone,  4350  feet  in  elevation,  commands  ex 
tensive  prospects. 

B.\V/ERSTOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVilts. 

B.WIE'RE,  the  French  name  of  Bavaria,  which  .see, 

BAVGNGTON,  a small  post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

BAVISPE,  bd-vis/pA,  a town  of  Mexico,  province  of  Chi- 
huahua, in  a mountainous  district,  near  the  source  of  a 
river  of  the  .same  name. 

BAWBURGII,  baw/burg,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

BAW'DESWELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BAWD'RIP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BAM^D'SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BAWtSEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

B.AW/’i'RY,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  on 
the  Idle.  10  miles  S.E.  of  Doncaster.  Pop.  1083.  Trans- 
ports stone,  timber,  lead,  and  iron,  by  the  Idle,  to  Hull  and 
London.  Near  it  is  a hospital  for  the  poor,  founded  in  the 
fourteenth  century;  and  a mile  distant  a farm-hou.-ie,  which 
oidginally  formed  part  of  the  pabice  of  the  archbishops  ol 
York,  and  was  once  occupied  by  Cardinal  WoLsey. 

BAX/TERLY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

B.AY,  bA,  a township  in  Ottowa  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  450. 

BAY,  a post-office  of  Pope  co.,  Illinois. 

BAY,  bi.  a lake  in  the  Island  of  Luzon.  S.  of  Manilla;  it 
is  of  very  irregular  form,  but  measures  above  30  miles  both 
in  length  and  breadth. 

BAYAMO.  bd-yA/mo.  or  SAN  SALVADOR,  a town  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Santiago,  near 
the  Cauto.  a small  stream  that  falls  into  the  bay  called  the 
Canal  of  Bayamo.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  20°  40'  N..l(in.  76’° 
55'  W.,  and  carries  on  a good  trade.  Pop.  variously  esti 
mated  from  7500  to  14,000. 

BAYAN,  bPAn/,  or  BAIN,  bine,  (KIIARA-KOOLA,  kd- 
rd-kooffd.)  a lofty  mounfiiin  range  in  Asia,  on  the  N.E.  bor- 
der of  Thibet,  a branch  of  the  Kuen-lun. 

BAY  AO.  bd-yd/Ax®.  almost  bd-yowN''-',  a town  of  Brazil,  on 
the  Araguay  River.  140  miles  S.S.W.  from  Para,  in  lat.  about 
3°  S..  and  lAn.  49°  W, 

BAYARD,  CHATEAU.  See  Allev.ari). 

BAYENDER,  bPen-der,  or  BAINDER,  blnd'er,  a town  of 
Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Anatolia,  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Smyrna. 
Pop.  2000. 

BAY  ASS.  See  Baias. 

BAYAZEEDor  BAYAZID,  bl-a-zeedL  written  al.so  B.4J.\- 
ZID,  a fortified  town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  pashalic,  and  150 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Erzroom.  capital  of  a sanjak.  S.IV.  of  Mount 
Ararat.  Pop.  estimated  from  5090  to  15,u00,  mostly  Koords. 
It  surrounds  a hill  crowned  by  a citadel,  and  has  a mo.siiue, 
a palace,  a monastery,  and  ar.senal ; but  the  towui  is  filth.v, 
mi.serable.  and  has  been  declining  ever  since  the  Rubsiaii 
coiKiuest  of  Georgia. 

B.\YG);9.\,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

BAYEIYE.  bd-yd/yAh.  atribeof  peoplein  s.  Africa,  inhabi^ 
ing  the  banks  of  Lake  Ngami,  and  of  the  river  Zocga 

BAYERN.  See  Bavaru. 
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BAYEUX,  bS'yuh',  (anc.  Bnoccu^hea,)  a city  of  France, 
department  of  Calvados,  capital  of  arrondissement,  17  miles 
VV.N.W.  of  Caen,  on  the  Aure.  Pop.  in  1851,  93fi0.  It  has 
a venerable  cathedi-al.  in  which  is  preserved  the  celebrated 
tapestry  of  Bayeux,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Matilda,  wife  of 
William  the  Comiueror.  and  representing  hLs  exploits  in 
the  conquest  of  England  ; a communal  college,  and  public 
library.  Bayeux  has  a tribunal  of  commerce,  manufactories 
of  lace,  damasks,  calico,  cotton  yarn,  andserges,  a large  porce- 
lain factory,  and  trade  in  cattle,  horses,  and  butter. 

B.W'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BA  VVFTEED,  a post-village,  co.  of  Huron,  Canada  West,  is 
on  Lake  Huron.  70  miles  W.  of  Toronto.  Pop.  125. 

BAY'FOKD,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

BAY  11  UN  DU  ED,  a post-office  of  Talbot  co.,  Maryland. 

BAY  ISLANDS.  CoLO.xY  OF  the,  the  name  given  to  a group 
of  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  near  the  N.  coast 
of  *he  state  of  Honduras.  They  comprise  Koatan  or  Buatan, 
Bonacca,  Utille.  Barbarate,  Moxat,  and  Helene.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  emigrants  from  the  Cayman  Islands.  At 
their  own  request,  they  were,  in  the  year  1852,  incorporated 
into  the  British  dominions.  Estimated  pop..  4U0  to  500.  A 
trade  is  carried  on  with  New  Orleans  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

BAYLA.  See  Bela. 

BAYLEIIAM,  baiPam,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BAYLEN  or  BA  1 LEN,  bi-lfen',  a town  of  Spain,  22  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Jaen.  Pop.  4976.  The  capitulation  ot  Bayleu  was 
signed  June  20,  1808. 

BAYLIQUE,  bMee'kil,  or  MANIATUBA,  ma-nei-Wba, 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Amazon,  60  miles  S.  of  Cape  Norte.  Length,  16  miles. 

BAY  MUU.nT,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Tenne.ssee. 

B.AY  OF  ISLANDS,  New  Zealan..,  a large  and  commodious 
harbor,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  New  Ulster.  Lat.  (E.  point.  Cape 
Brett)  35°  10'  S..  Ion.  174°  22'  E.  It  is  studded  with  islands. 

BA  YON  A,  bi-yohid,  an  ancient  seaport  town  of  Spain,  13 
miles  S.W.  of  Yigo.  Pop.  1719.  The  island  of  Bayona  or 
CiES  (^Insula  Cicce)  is  in  Vigo  Bay,  6 miles  N.W.  of  the  town. 

B.AYON.NE.  bd'yoniP,  Lnpur'uum^)  a fortified  city 

of  France,  near  its  S.W.  extremity,  department  of  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  capital  of  arrondissement.  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Adour  and  Nive.  which  separate  it  into  three  quarters. 
Great  and  Little  Bayonne,  and  the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit,  3 
miles  from  the  sea.  and  18  miles  N.E.  of  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier at  Fontarubia.  Lat.  of  cathedra)  43°  29'  29"  N.,  Ion. 
1°  28'  33"  W.  Pop.  in  1852,  18.870.  1 1 is  well  built,  and 
agreeably  situated,  with  handsome  quays  and  promenades. 
Its  cathedral  is  small,  and  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  its 
citadel  is  one  of  the  fine.st  works  of  Vauban.  It  has  a mint, 
theatre,  schools  of  commerce  and  navigation,  naval  and 
commercial  docks,  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  dis- 
tilleries. sugar  refinei  ies.  and  glass-works,  with  export  trade 
in  timber,  tar,  cork,  superior  hams,  chocolate,  liqueurs,  and 
cream  of  tartar.  It  imports  fine  wool,  liquorice,  and  olive- 
oil.  In  1849  the  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  port 
was  728,  of  which  59  were  British:  cleared  the  same  year, 
726.  of  which  43  were  British.  It  sends  annually  several 
vessels  to  the  whale  fishery.  The  military  weapon,  the 
bai/nyiit.  taki's  its  name  from  this  place,  near  which  it  was 
invented.  This  city,  though  often  besieged  has  never  been 
taken:  and  it  en.ioys  the  rare  distinction  of  having  refused 
to  particip.ote  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

BA  YOU.  bPoo,  or,  more  usually,  bl'o.  a term  confined 
chiefly  to  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkan.sas. 
si'rni^-ing  properly  any  .stream  which  is  derived  from  some 
other  stream  or  from  a lake ; in  other  words,  any  stream  which 
is  not  fed  by  fountains,  'i'he  term,  however,  is  .sometimes 
loosely  applied  to  streams  of  a different  description;  it  may 
then  be  re  rarded  as  equivalent  to  “creek”  in  its  American 
signification.  Bayou  is  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  the 
French  b'-'i/nu.  a “gut”  or  “channel,”  a derivation  which 
is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  prevalent  pronunciation, 
bl'o. 

B.AYOU  BAIUTARY,  a post-office  of  Livingston  parish, 
Louisiana. 

BAYOU  BOilUF,  bi'oo  b§f,  a post-office  of  St.  Landry  parish, 
Louisiana. 

BAYOU  CHICOT,  bi'oo  shee'kO',  a village  in  Calcasieu 
parish.  Loui.siana.  alwut  75  miles  N.W.  from  Baton  Rouge. 

BAYOU  CHICOT,  a posUoffice  of  St.  Landry  parish, 
Louisiana. 

BAYOU  CHITTO,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  See  Chitto 
Iayou. 

B.AYOU  GOULA,  bi'oo  goofla,  a post-office  of  Iberville  pa- 
rish. Louisiana. 

BAYOU  IM  ERRE,  bi'oo  pe-aia/,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  pa- 
rish. Louisiana. 

BAYOU  RAMOIS,  bi'oo  r^'-moi',  a posboffice  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Louisiana. 

BAYOU  SARA,  bi'oo  sA/ra,  a thriving  post-village  of  W. 
Felici.ana  parish,  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  165 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  at  the  S.  terminus  of  a rail- 
ro.ad  leading  to  Woodville.  Mississippi.  It  is  a shipping 
poin*^  for  the  cotton  and  corn  produced  in  the  vicinity.  The 
bayou  of  the  same  name  enters  the  river  here.  Pop.  540. 
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BAY  PLACE,  a small  village  of  Poin.sett  co.,  Arkansas. 

BAYPOOR,  bi-poor',  a seaport  town  of  British  India,  presi 
dency  of  Madras,  on  the  coast.  6 miles  S.  of  Calicut. 

BAYREU'I’H,  a city  of  Bavaria.  See  Baireutu. 

BAY  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Craven  co..  North  Carolina. 

BAY’S  BOTTOM,  a post-office  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio. 

BAY  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Missi,s- 
sippi. 

BAYS'WATER,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex 
and  parish  of  Paddington,  on  the  Uxbridge  Read,  4i  liles  W. 
ofSt.  Paul’s.  London.  It  contains  numerous  handsome  villas. 

BAY'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

BAY  YIEAV,  a post-office  of  Northampton  co..  Virginia. 

BAY'VILI..  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

B.AY''VILLE,  a village  in  the  S.  part  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois, 

5 miles  N.E.  from  the  Mississippi  River. 

BAZA,  bi'thd,  (anc.  BuJli.)  a city  of  Spain,  Andalu.sia,  53 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Granada.  It  has  a hospital,  college,  several 
elementary  schools,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  prisons,  and 
numerous  fountains  and  promenades.  It  is  famed  in  early 
Spanish  history.  In  1489  it  was  taken  from  the  Jloors  bv 
the  Spaniards,  after  a siege  of  nearly  .seven  months.  In 
1810  the  French,  under  Marshal  Souit.  here  defeated  the 
Spaniards,  under  Generals  Blake  and  Freire.  Pop.  10.13.3. 

BAZAD  )1S.  bd'zd'dwd/,  an  old  division  of  France,  now 
comprised  in  the  departments  of  Gironde  and  Lot-et-Garonne. 
Its  capital  was  Btzas. 

BAZAR-KHAN,  bd'zdr-xdn',  a towm  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalir 
of  Anatolia.  58  miles  N.of  Makree,  It  derives  its  name  from 
being  the  grand  mart  for  the  villages  in  its  vicinity. 

BAZARirrO  (bd-zd-mo'to)  ISLAN  DS,  a small  group  on  E 
coast  of  Africa,  110  miles  S.  of  Sofala.  Lat.  21°  87'  S.,  Ion. 
35°  28'  E. 

BAZ.YS,  bd'zd'.  (anc.  Ois'shnn,  afterwards  Vasaftrp,)  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Gironde,  32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bon 
deaux,  on  the  Beuve.  Pop.  of  commune  in  1852,  4627. 
It  has  Glass-works. 

BAZElliLES,  bd'zail'  or  bd'zA'yeh.  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Ardennes,  arrondissement  of  Sedan.  Pop.  of 
commune.  1631. 

B.YZELE.  bdi>z.ail',  or  bd-zA/leh,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro 
vince  of  East  Flanders,  II5  miles  N.E.  of 'Termonde,  on  the 
Scheldt.  Pop.  4107. 

BAZET''rA.  a po.st-township  in  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  aboui 

6 miles  N.E.  from  Warren.  Pop.  1177. 

BAZIN,  bd-zin'.  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  of,  and  11  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Presburg,  with  mineral  springs  and  celebiated 
baths. 

BAZIRA.  See  B.a.toor. 

BAZOCHE  or  BAZOCHES,  bd'zS.sh',  and  BAZOUGES, 
bd-zooh'.  several  communes  and  villages  of  France,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  following: 

BAZOUGES-LA-PEROUSE,  bd'zoozh'  Id  pA'rooz',  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaiue,  17  miles  N.N.E.  ot 
Fougeres.  Pop.  .3928. 

BAZOCHE-GOUE'T,  bd'zosh'  goo-A',  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  arrondissement  of  Nojent-le- 
Rotrou.  Pop.  in  1852.  2309. 

BAZZANu,  bdt-sa'no,  a town  of  Italy,  11  miles  N.  of  Bo- 
logna. Pop.  2610. 

"BEACHAMP'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucking- 
ham. 

BEACH'AMWELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BEACH  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Beaufort  district.  South 
Carolina. 

BEACH  CREEK,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop.  683. 

BEACH  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BEACH  HAVEN,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BEACTTINGSTOKE.  See  Beechingstoke. 

BEACH  TREE  VILLAGE,  a po.st-office  of  Tyler  co.,  Texas. 

BEACH'Vl  LLE,  a post-village  in  co.  of  Oxford.  Canada 
West,  22  miles  N.E.  from  London,  on  the  railroad  from 
Hamilton  to  Windsor. 

BEACHY  (beech'ee)  HEAD,  the  most  lofty  headland  on 
the  S.  coast  of  England,  projecting  into  the  English  Chan- 
nel, 25  miles  S.S.W,  of  Eastbourne.  It  consists  of  chalk 
cliffs,  rising  perpendicular  to  564  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has 
a light-house.  Lat.  50°  44'  N.,  Ion.  0°  13'  E. 

BE.YCON  HTLL.orOLD  BE.ACON, a mountain  in  Dutchess 
CO..  New  York,  near  Fishkill.  is  one  of  the  highe.st  summit? 
of  the  Highlands,  having  an  elevation  of  about  1470  feet. 

BEACGNSI'IELD,  bee'konz-feeld.  a market-town  and  pa 
rish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks.  23  miles  W.N.W.  of  London. 
The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  on  which  beacon  fires 
were  foianerly  lighted:  has  4 streets, and  a church,  in  which 
lie  the  remains  of  Edmund  Burke.  In  its  churchyard  is  a 
monument  to  the  poet  Waller,  who  owned  the  manor 
About  3 miles  distant  is  Bulstrode,  the  celebrated  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland. 

BEACULL.  bee'kull'.  (Native  Vwcula,)  a fort  and  sniall 
town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  on  the  Jlalabar 
coast,  95  miles  N.W.  of  Calicut. 
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BRAP3UD,  bee'ford.  a parish  oi  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BE.\(iLE  (l.oe'g'l)  BANK,  an  extensive  coral  sand-bank 
on  N.W,  coast  of  Anstralia:  lat  15°  19'  S.,  Ion.  12o°  35'  E. 
It  is  aliout  4 or  5 niiles  in  length. 

BK  VOLE  ISLAND  and  RKEF,  an  island  on  the  coa.st  of 
South  Australia,  about  t)U  miles  N.N.W.  from  the  entrance 
Into  Spencer's  Gulf;  lat.  34°  49'  S.,  Ion.  131°  49'  E. 

BHAKESBGUKNE,  beeks'burn,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Kent. 

BEAL,  heel,  a small  river  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  flows 
north-westward,  and  joins  the  Medway,  near  'raiding. 

BEAL,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Durham,  in  l.sland- 
sbire,  with  a station  on  the  North  British  Railway,  58 
miles  N.  of  Newcastle. 

BE.ALE.  beel,  a town.ship  in  .Tuniata  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BEALE’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BEALE'l'ON,  beePton,a  post-office  of  Farquierco.,A'irginia, 

BE,\1/INGS.  GHEAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

DEALINGS,  LPITLE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BEALStV'ILLE.  a post-village  in  Washington  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  28  miles  S.  from  Pittsburg. 

BEALS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  110 
miles  E.  from  Columbus.  It  contains  3 churches,  and  about 
3tX)  inhabitants. 

BEAiyA'll.,LE.  a small  village  of  Desha  co.,  Arkansas. 

BEAMI.XSTER.  beetmin-ster,  a market-town  of  England, 
CO.  of  Dorset,  on  the  Dirt.  15  niiles  \V..\.AV.  of  Dorchester. 
It  is  a handsome  town,  with  a large  church,  a free-school, 
and  other  charities:  also  manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  tin, 
iron,  copper,  and  earthen  wares. 

BEAM'ISIl.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

BEAMS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  98  miles 
W.  from  Columbus. 

BEAMS/A’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West.  co.  of 
Lincoln,  near  the  railroad  from  Niagara  to  Hamilton,  22 
niiles  E.S.E.  from  the  latter  place.  It  has  an  iron  foundry, 
a steam  mill,  a potash  factory,  and  a distillery.  Pop.  about 

m). 

BEAN  BLOSSOM,  a township  in  Monroe  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop  1184. 

BEAN  BLOSSOM,  a post-office  of  Brown  co.,  Indiana. 

BEAN  BLOSSOAI  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  ri.ses  in  Brown 
county,  and  flowing  nearly  westward,  enters  the  W.  fork  of 
White  Biver,  in  Monroe  county.  It  is  navigable  in  high- 
water  about  20  miles. 

BEAN  CREEK,  Ohio.  See  Tiffin's  River. 

BEAN’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Hunter  co..  Texas. 

BEAN’S  ST.ATIlIN,  a post-village  of  Granger  co..  Ten- 
nessee. 22fi  niiles  E.  from  Nashville,  and  2 miles  from  the 
Gap  of  Clinch  Mountain.  Mineral  springs  and  metallic  ores 
abound  here. 

BE.ANtTOAVN,  a post-office  of  Charles  co..  Maryland. 

BE.AR,  hair,  or  BERE  ISL.A.ND  a rocky  island  off'  the  W. 
coast  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  in  Bantry  Bay,  13  mites  W.  of 
Bantry.  Length,  6 miles : average  breadth,  H miles.  On  it 
is  the  towmship  of  Ballinacallagh,  and  it  shelters  Bearhaven, 
DU  the  N.  side  of  the  bay. 

BEARA,  be-d'rd,  a considerable  town  of  British  India,  40 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Surat. 

BE.AR  BONE,  a post-office  of  Calcasieu  pari.sh.  Louisiana. 

BEAR  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Duplin  co.,  N.  Carolina. 

BEAR  BRANCH,  a po.st-office  of  Richmond  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

BEAR  BR.ANCII.  a post-office  of  Ohio  co.,  Indiana. 

BEAR  CAMP  RIA'ER,  a small  stream  in  Carroll  county, 
in  the  E.  part  of  New  Hampshire,  falls  into  Ossipee  Lake. 

BEAR  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Alleghany 
River,  in  Armstrong  county. 

BEAR  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  flows  through  Franklin 
county,  and  enters  the  Tennessee  near  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  State,  and  on  the  line  between  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

BEAR  CREEK,  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Kentucky,  ri.ses 
in  Grayson  county,  flows  S.IV..  and  enters  Greene  River 
at  the  E.  extremity  of  Butler  county. 

BE.AR  CREEK,  of  Lenawee  county,  Michigan,  flows  into 
the  Raisin  River. 

BE.AR  CREEK,  Iowa,  falls  into  the  Makoqueta  River,  in 
Jackson  county. 

BEAR  CREEK,  a post-offioe  of  Luzerne  co..  Pennsylvania. 

BEAR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Henry  co..  Georgia. 

BEAR  CREEK,  a post-otfice  of  Pickens  co.,  Alabama. 

BEAR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Sal  ine  co.,  'I'exas. 

BEAR  CR EEK. a post-township. .lav co.,  Indiana.  P.  1085. 

BEAR  CR EEK. a township,  Gallatin  co..  Illinois. 

BE.AR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Illinois. 

BE.AR  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Cedar  co.,  Missouri. 

BEAR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co..  Arkamsas. 

BE.AR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Poweshiek  co..  Iowa. 

BEAR  CREEK.  GRE.A'r.  a river  of  Canada  M’est.  which, 
after  a S.W.  course,  enters  the  N.W.  point  of  Lake  St.  Clair. 

BEARDEN,  beerMen.  a post-office  of  Lavacca  co..  Texas. 

BEARDEN,  a village  of  Gentry  co , Missouri,  about  80 
milea  N.  by  E.  from  Independence. 
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BEARD’S  BLUFF,  a small  post-village  of  MarshaU  co., 
Alabama. 

BEARD’S  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  rises  in  Tatnah  county, 
and  flows  southward  through  Liberty  county,  into  the  Al- 
tamaha. 

BE.ARD’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Liberty  co.,  Georgia. 

BEARDStTOAV'N,  a small  post-village  of  Perry  co,  Tennes- 
see, on  Buffalo  River,  98  miles  S.'W,  fi-om  Nashville. 

BEARDSt'TOWN,  a thriving  town,  the  capital  of  Cass  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  left  bank  of  Illinois  River.  50  miles  W.N.W, 
j from  Springfield.  It  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings, 
several  churches,  and  one  newspapei-  ollice.  Pop.  5S2). 

BEAR'FIELU,  baii'leeld.  a township  in  Perry  co.,  Ohio 
Pop.  905. 

BEAR  GAP,  a post-office  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BEAR  GROA'E.  a po.st-office  of  Guthrie  co..  Iowa. 

BEAR  ISLANDS,  an  Island  in  Northern  Ocean.  315  miles 
S.  of  Cape  South,  in  Siiitzbergen  : lat.  74°  30'  N.,  Ion.  20°  E. 

BE.AR  ISLANDS,  three  islands  in  James’s  Bay:  one  in 
lat.  54°  24'  N..  Ion.  8C°50' W.;  another  in  lat.  54°32'N.;  the 
third  in  lat.  54°  46'  N. 

BEAR  ISLANDS,  a group  of  islands  in  the  North  Polar 
Sea,  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Siberia,  between  lat.  70°  and  70° 
30'  N.,  and  Ion.  164°  and  168°  E. 

BEAR  ISL.ANDS,  off  the  coast  of  the  United  State.s,  (Maine 
and  N.  Carolina.) 

BEAR  LA  K E,  GREAT,  (i.  e.,  the  lake  lying  under  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Great  Rear,  being  inter-ected  by  the  Arctic 
— from  A rcf'is.  “bear” — Circle.)  a lake  of  British  North  Aine- 
ri - a,  between  lat.  65°  and  67°  N.,  and  Ion.  117°  and  123°  AV. 
Shape  very  irrerular:  area  may  be  estimated  at  14.000  square 
miles;  height  above  the  sea  at  2.30  feet.  Its  depth  has  never 
been  ascertained ; but  where  tried  no  bottom  was  found  with 
270  feet  line.  'I'he  water  is  remarkably  transparent,  and 
appears  of  a light  blue  color.  The  lake  axuinds  with  fish. 
It  discharges  its  waters  by  Bear  River  into  the  Mackenzie. 
It  remains  frozen  over  from  December  to  June. 

DEARLY,  bairflee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AYarwick. 

BEAR'MON'i't.  a post-office  of  Schuylkill  co..  Pennsylvania. 

BEAR  MOUN'T-AIN.  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  near  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  Dauphin  county.  At  its  foot  flows  Bear 
Ci-eek.  on  which  is  the  Bear  Valley  Coal  Basin,  containing 
beds  of  coal  from  7 to  24  feet  thick.  The  mountains  enclos- 
ing Bear  A'alley  rise  about  750  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
creek. 

BlfiARN,  an  old  province  of  France,  of  which  the 

capital  was  Pau.  now  forming,  with  a small  part  of  Guy- 
enne.  the  department  of  Basses-Pvr6nees. 

BE.AR  or  UTAH  RIVER,  of  Utah  Territory,  rises  near 
lat.  41°  N.,  and  Ion.  111°  AA',  and,  flowing  at  fir.st  N..  then 
N.AA'..  and  at  last  nearly  S.S.AV.  in  its  general  direction,  it 
falls  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Although  it  begins  and  ter- 
minates in  Utah,  neurly  one-half  of  its  course  (the  middle 
I portion)  is  included  within  the  limits  of  Oregon  Territory, 
'i’he  entire  length  is  about  400  miles. 

BEAR  RIA'ER,  towards  the  N.  part  of  California,  rises 
on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and,  after  forming  the 
boundary  between  A'uba  and  Placer  counties,  for  its  whole 
length,  empties  itself  into  Feather  River,  31  miles  below 
Marysville. 

PEAR'STEAD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BEARSA'ILLE,  bairzfril,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

BEARSA'ILLE,  a village  of  Monroe  co..  Ohio,  in  Ohio 
township,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  county.  Pop.  100. 

BEAR  SAVAMP.  a post-office  of  Duplin  co..  North  Carolina. 

BEARTOAYN,  bair'town,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

BE.AR  A'ALLEY.  See  Bear  Mountain. 

BEAR  AA'ALL'IAA’.  a post-office  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky. 

BEAS,  bee'us.  or  BEYPASHA,  bi'pash'i  (anc.  Jfr/pVa.m,) 
one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Punjab.  Western  India,  ri.ses 
on  the  S.  verge  of  the  Ritanka  Pass,  in  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, 13,200  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Lat.  .32°  34'  .N.,  Ion 
77°  12'  E.  It  flows  generally  .south-westward,  and  joins  the 
Sutlej  at  Endree.sa.  35  miles  S.S.E.  of  .Ainritseer,  after  a 
course  estimated  at  from  210  to  220  miles.  At  20  miles 
above  this  confluence  it  has,  during  August,  been  740  yards 
in  width;  but  in  winter  it  is  in  most  places  fordable. 
Chief  affluents  the  Hulku  and  Binoa. 

BEAS  DE  SEGURA.  b.Vds  dA  sA-gootri.  a town  of  Spain, 
48  miles  N.E.  of  Jaen,  on  the  lower  branch  of  the  Guadali- 
mar.  Pop.  2695. 

BEASELEY,  beezffee,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Flo 
rida. 

BE.ATH.  beeth  or  balth.  a parish  and  village  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Fife.  5^  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Aberdour.  Pop.  973. 

BE.ATIA.  See  Bvf.za. 

BEA'I'TIE’S  (bAfr^Jz)  BLUFF,  a po.st-office  of  Madison  co„ 
Mississippi. 

BEA'rriE'S  FORD,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  oo..  North  Ca 
rolina. 

BE.A'rTIE’S  PRAIRIE,  a small  village  of  Benton  oo.,  Mis- 
souri. 
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REATTIESTOWN.  bA/t^z-tCwn,  a small  post-village  in 
Warren  co.,  New  Jersey,  about  45  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Trenton. 

BEATTY’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Bladen  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

BEATY’S  (bi'-t^z)  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

BEAUCAIRE.  lo'k.W.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gat'd,  on  the  right  btinkof  the  Rhone,  13  mile.s  E.  of  Nfmes, 
opposite  Tarascon.  with  which  it  i.s  connected  by  a noble 
su.spension  bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  Canal  de  Beaucaire, 
and  near  the  junction  of  railways  from  Avignon  to  Mar- 
seilles and  Be;iucaire,  Cette,  and  Alais,  by  Nimes.  Pop.  in 
1S52.  11,045.  Its  annual  fair  (July  •22d  to  2Sth)  was  formerly 
the  largest  in  Europe,  and.  although  decreasing  in  import- 
ance. it  is  still  very  considerable,  being  attended  by  mer- 
chants from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Barbary.  and  the  Levant, 
to  the  number  of  100,000.  Every  kind  of  merchandise, 
however  rare,  is  here  to  be  met  with,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  property  to  the  amount  of  $1,160,000,  changes  hands. 

BEAUCAMPS-LE-VIEUX,  bo'k6N«'-leh-ve-uh'.  (t.e.  ‘-the 
Old  Beaucamps.”)  a village  of  France,  department  of  Somme, 
22  miles  \V'.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  of  commune.  lf^02. 

BEAUCE.  boce.  (anc.  Bp.Hdal)  a district  of  France,  pai-tof 
the  ancient  Orleanois,  of  which  the  capital  is  Charti'es;  this 
fei  tile  district  now  forms  parts  of  the  departments  of  Loir- 
et-Cher  and  Eure-et-Eoir. 

RE  ^ i,T( ’II  AM  P-ROOTIIING.  See  Roothing,  Be.\uchamp. 

BEAUCIIEXE.  l;<T-shaiiP,  a small  island  in  the  S.  Atlan- 
tic. about  .'U  miles  S.of  East  Falkland  Islands:  lat.  (S.  point) 
52<^  5.V  42"  Ion.  59°  12'  42'  W. 

P-E.\UCFl!EF  ABBEY.  1 o'cheef  aiybee.  an  extra-paro- 
chial, chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  .3^  miles  S.W.  of 
Sheffield.  'I'he  tower  of  its  chapel  formed  part  of  the  abbey 
built  here,  according  to  Dugdale.  by  Fitz-'  anulph.  lord  of 
Alfreton.  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  'I'homas  a Becket. 

BE.\UCOUP.  bo'koopt.  a small  bayou  of  Caldwell  parish, 
Louisiana,  Hows  south-eastward  into  Bayou  Castor. 

BE  \UC0UP,  a small  village  of  Washington  co.,  Illinois. 

BE.AUC  >URT.  I 6'kooat.  a village  of  Fi-ance.  department 
of  llaut-Rhin,  10  miles  S.S-E.  of  Belfort.  Pop.  of  commune. 
222S. 

BEAUDESERT,  bo'd^z-aia/,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of 

Warwiclc. 

BEAUF.AY,  lo'fP,  a village  of  F’rance.  department  of 
Sar'.he,  10  miles  N'.N.E.  of  Le  Mans.  Pop. with  commune.  2226. 

BE.AUFOK'T,  bo'foR/.  a town  of  Savoy,  on  the  Doron.  33 
miles  E.X.E.  of  Chamberv.  Pop.  3052.  It  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  celebrated  grnyerex  cheese. 

BEAUFORT,  bo'fo  P,  (z.  c.  “fine  fort,”)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Maine-et  Loire.  16  miles  E.  of  Angers.  Pop. 
of  commune  in  1851.  5207.  It  has  a college,  and  manufac- 
tories of  canvas  and  coarse  linens. 

BEAUFORT,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Jura.  8 
mile.s  S.  W.of  Lons-le-Saulnier.  Pop.  of  commune,  (1852.)  1'26S. 

BEAUFOK'T,  bo’fort.  a group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Boo- 
thia. X.W.  or  outer  island  in  iat.  69°  55'  N.;  Ion.  97° 5'  W. 

BEAUFORT,  a bay  of  Russian  America,  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  lat.  70°  N.;  Ion.  142°  W. 

B E.AUFORT,  buTort,  a county  in  the  eastern  part  of  North 
Carolina,  bordering  on  Pamlico  Sound,  .at  the  mouth  of 
Pamlico  River,  by  w'hi -h  it  is  intersected.  'I’he  surf  ice  is 
level,  the  soil  sandy,  and  in  some  places  marshy.  'The  Pam- 
lico River  is  navig'ited  through  the  county  by  vessels  draw- 
ing eight  feet  of  water.  Capital,  Washington.  Formed  in 
1741,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Pop.  14,766;  of  whom  8888  were 
free,  and  slavi's. 

BEAUFORT,  bu'fort.  a district  forming  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  South  Carolina,  boarding  on  the  Atlantic,  and  on 
the  Savannah  River,  which  separates  it  from  Georgia.  It  is 
about  60  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  1510  square  miles. 
The  Combahee  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.E.,  and  it 
is  inters.'cted  by  the  Coosawhatchie,  which  enters  the  sea  by 
two  main  channels.  Broad  and  Coosaw  Rivers,  'fhe  surface 
is  a level  plain,  but  little  elevated  above  the  .sea:  the  soil 
alluvial  and  sandy.  Cotton,  ride,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  the  staples.  In  1850.  this  district  produced 
47.230.082  poumls  of  rice,  (more  than  any  county  in  the  United 
States:)  492,671  bushels  of  corn:  485.077  of  sweet  potatoes, 
(more  than  any  other  district  in  the  state,  except  Charleston.) 
The  Savannah  River  is  navigable  for  steamboats  along  the 
border,  and  the  other  streams  for  smaller  craft.  Beaufort  is 
imong  the  most  populous  districts  of  the  state.  Capital. 
Coo-awhatchie.  Pop.  40,053;  of  whom  7523  were  free,  and 
32.630  slaves. 

BEAUFORT,  a port  of  entry,  capital  of  Carteret  co..  North 
Carolina,  at  the  mouth  of  Newport  River,  a few  miles  from 
tl.e  .sea.  168  miles  E.S.E.  of  Raleigh,  and  11  miles  N.W.  of 
Cape  Lookout,  'fhe  harbor  is  the  best  in  the  state,  and  is  ac- 
.-esKible  by  steamboats  from  Albemarle  Sound.  'I’he  town  has 
considerable  trade,  particularly  in  turpentine,  resin,  and 
other  products  of  the  pine  A light-house  has  been  erected 
on  Cape  Lookout,  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  is  defended 
by  Fort  Macon.  'The  shipping  of  the  district,  June  80, 
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1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  burden  of  776  tons  rogisteredL 
and  1851  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  Daring  the  yeai,  4 
schooners,  with  a burden  of  46U  ton.s,  were  built.  Beaufort 
contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  several  seminaiies, 
and  one  or  two  chui  ches.  Pop.  1610. 

BEAUFOR'T,  a po.st-town  and  port  of  entry  of  Beaufort 
district.  South  Carolina,  on  a small  arm  of  the  sea.  ca’led 
Port  Royal  River,  about  50  miles  in  a direct  line  W S.W.  .of 
Charleston,  and  16  mile.s  from  the  sea.  It  has  a good  hca- 
bor.  with  about  16  feet  of  water  over  the  bar,  at  Port  Royal 
entrance.  It  contains  (1861)  6 churches,  1 public  library, 
a Freedman  s bank,  a seminary  for  girls,  and  an  arsenal. 

BEAUFOR'T,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri. 

BEAUFOR'T,  bo'fort,  an  extensive  inland  district  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  enclosed  by  Clanwilliam.  Worces- 
ter, George,  Uiteuhage.  andGraaf  Reinet  districts,  and  hav- 
ing N.  the  Bo.sjesmans’  country.  Estimated  area,  20,00C 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1838,  5994.  Beaufort,  its  capital 
town,  is  in  lat.  82°  31'  S, ; Ion.  22°  40'  E. 

BEAUFOR'T,  bo/fgrt,  a district  of  Western  Australi.a.  hav- 
ing N.W,  and  S.  the  di.stricts  of  Lansdowne,  llovvick,  and 
Minto.  and  on  E.  an  unsettled  country. 

BEAUGENCY,  b6'zh^^'“'.see^  (L.  Bilgendacum,)  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Loiret  on  the  Loire,  and  on  the 
railway  from  Orleans  to  'Tours.  15  miles  S.W.  of  Orleans. 
It  has  manufactories  of  woollens,  and  an  extensive  trade  in 
wines.  Pop.  in  1851,  5258.  Part  of  the  town  walls,  and  the 
donjon  tower  of  the  castle,  ‘■till  exist,  and  near  it  is  an 
enormous  Celtic  monolith. 

BEAUIl.ARXOIS.  1 o hdr'na',  a co.  in  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  Canada  East,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  New  York,  and  on 
the  N.W.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  has  an  area  of  717 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Chateaugay  River  and 
other  streams.  The  chief  staples  are  oats,  wool,  and  the 
pi'oducts  of  the  dairy.  'This  county  produced,  in  1852.  more 
butter  than  any  other  county  in  either  Canada,  and  double 
that  of  any  other  in  Canada  Ea.st.  The  chief  towns  are 
Huntingdon  and  Beauharnois.  Pip.  4U,213. 

BE.AUIIARNOIS,  a post-village  in  the  .seigniory,  and  co. 
of  the  same  name.  Canada  East.  It  is  situated  on  Lake  St. 
Louis,  formed  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  33  miles  S.W.  fi-om 
Montreal.  Pop.  about  800. 

Bi'.AU.JEU,  lo'jthb  a town  of  France,  formerly  the  capital 
of  Beaujolais,  department  of  Rhone,  on  the  AVdiei-e,  in  a 
district  famous  for  its  wines,  30  mil'i  N.N.W.  of  liyons 
Pop.  of  commune  in  1852,  3628,  with  manufactures  of  paper, 
cotton  givids.  and  hats. 

BEAU.IOL.AIS,  bii'zho'hl/,  a district  of  France,  part  of 
ancient  Lyonnais.  Its  capital  was  the  town  Beaujeu.  It 
now  forms  the  N.  part  of  the  department  of  Rhone,  and  a 
small  part  of  Loire.  In  162(3  it  passed  to  the  Orleans  fami- 
ly, who  held  it  till  the  Revolution. 

BEAULIEU,  bo'le-uh/,  almo.st  boTyuh',  (\  e.  “beautiful 
place.”)  a town  of  France,  department  of  bi-reze.  on  the 
Dordogne,  20  miles  S.  of  'TuUe.  Pop.  of  comn  une  in  1852, 
2490. 

BEAULIEU,  a town  of  France,  department  of  In dre-et>- 
Loire,  Ij  miles  N.E.  of  Loches.  Pop.  of  commi'ne.  1887. 
Beaulieu  is  the  name  of  many  other  communes  and  villages 
of  F’rance. 

BEAULIEU.  bewRee,  or  EXE,  ex,  a tidal  rive  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Hants,  rises  near  Lyndhurst  in  the  Ne"  F'orest, 
and  after  a S.  course  of  10  mile.s,  enters  the  English  * Riannel 
6i  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lymington. 

BEAULl  EU.  or  EXE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  its  mouth.  6 mik  s N.E. 
of  Lymington.  Beaulieu  which  owes  its  name  to  the  beau- 
ty of  its  position,  has  the  remaii  sof  an  abbey,  foundi  d by 
king  John.  In  this  sanctuary  .tiargaret  of  Anjou  and 
afterwards  Perkin  Warbeck,  took  refuge,  and  within  its  ma- 
norial bounds  exemption  from  .arrest  for  debt  is  s.n.  enj  yed 
— Beaulieu,  road  station,  South-western  Railway,  is  6 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Redbridge. 

BE.AULY,  bolee.  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness, 
enters  the  head  of  Beauly  Frith,  8 miles  W.  of  Inverness, 
after  a N.  E.  course  of  10  miles.  At  Beauly  are  the  ruins 
of  a priory.  Beauly  Loch  (anc.  Farar)  forms  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Morav  Frith. 

BEAUM ARCIlfis.  bo'imm'shi',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Gers,  25  miles  Vv'.S.W,  of  Auch.  Pop.  (with  com- 
mune.) 1367. 

BEAUMARIS,  bo-mi/ris.  a parli.amentary  and  municipal 
borough,  .seaport,  market-town,  and  parish  of  North  Wales, 
capital  of  the  island  and  co.  of  Anglesea,  near  the  N.  en- 
trance of  Menai  Strait,  3 miles  N.  of  Bangor.  The  town  is 
neatly  built,  and  has  a free  grammar  school,  good  hotels, 
town  and  county  halls,  a prison,  and  a custom-house,  with 
remains  of  a castle  erected  by  Edward  1.  'The  bay  of  Beau- 
maris affords  safe  anchorage,  but  the  town  has  little  trade, 
and  its  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  sea-bathing  visitors  from 
Liverpool,  with  which  it  communicates  by  steamboats. 
Itegistered  shipping  in  1847,  17,219  tons.  Beaumaris  unites 
with  Amlwich.  Holyhead,  and  Langefin,  in  .sending  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Baron-hill,  the  seat 
of  the  Bulkeley  family,  is  in  its  vicinity. 
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;1EACMR.  Ia,  Id  borne,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Ardeche.  (Vivarais)  Qk  miles  from  Aubenas;  it  is  pictu- 
resquely situated  under  a mass  of  basalt,  occupying  the 
angle  of  a valley  nejirly  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the 
Fontaulier  wH,h  the  Ardeche.  Crowning  a lofty  peak  be- 
tween these  streams,  stands  the  unmantled  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  whii-h  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Ventadour.  Pop.  1065. 
Three  other  villages  of  France  have  the  name  of  Beaume. 

BEAUMONT,  b6'm6NG^  (i.  e.  ‘‘beautiful  hill  or  moun- 
tain.”) a town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  2 
miles  S.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  1820. 

BEAU.MON’T.  bo'nniNo/,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Ilainaut,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Mons.  Population,  2091.  It 
owe.>  its  name  to  its  site  on  an  elevated  table-land,  fi-om 
which  an  exteiisive  and  richly  diversified  prospect  is  ob- 
tained. The  marble  of  Beaumont  is  in  great  demand  for 
orn.amental  purposes. 

BEAU. MONT,  bd'mont,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland. 

BEAUMONT,  b«ymont,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BEAUMONT,  a post>office  of  Chatham  co..  North  Carolina. 

BEAU.MONT,  a post-village,  capital  of  .Jefferson  co.,  Texas, 
on  the  Neches  Hiver,  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  300 
miles  E.  from  Austin  City.  Small  vessels  ply  regularly  be- 
tween Galveston  and  this  place.  The  county  consists  of  a 
level  plain,  which  is  sparsely  inhabited.  The  chief  business 
of  the  people  is  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  immense 
herds  of  which  range  over  the  vast  prairies,  and  feed  on  the 
natural  grasses. 

BEAU.MGNT,  bo'm6NGf,  in  Canada  East,  co.  of  Bellechasse, 
is  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  9 miles  E.  by  N.  from 

BEAUMONT  DE  LOMAGNE,  b6'mAN«/  deh  lo'maa',  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the 
Gimone,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Montauban.  Pop  (1852)  4176.  It 
is  regularly  and  very  neatly  built  round  a spacious  square, 
and  has  manutiictories  of  coarse  cloth,  hats,  &c. 

BEAUMONT  LE  YIOOMTE.  bo'uffiNo'  le  vee'kAxt/,  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of.  and  on  the  Sarthe,  ISj 
miles  .N.N.W.  of  Le  Mmis.  Pop.  1893;  employed  in  manu- 
factoi  ies  of  druggets,  <fcc. 

BEAU.MvJ.NT  suit  OISE.  bo'mAxGJsiiR  wds,  (or  wiz,)  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise.  near  the  rail- 
way du  N'ord,  20  miles  N.  of  Paris.  Pop.  2207,  partly  em- 
ployed in  tanneries.  Beaumont  is  also  the  name  of  seve- 
ral other  villages  and  communes  in  France. 

BEAUMONT  WITH  MOZE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Essex. 

BEAUNE,  bon,  (anc.  Vdlaunodii/num.)  an  ancient  town  of 
France,  department  of  Cote-d’Or.  at  the  foot  of  the  C6te-d’Or 
Mountain,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  23  miles 
S.b.W.  of  Dijon.  Pop.  in  1851, 10,969.  It  has  a noble  hospital, 
founded  in  141.3,  a library  of  10,000  volumes,  manufactures 
of  cloth,  cutlery,  leather,  vinegar,  and  cask.s,  and  exten.sive 
traae  in  the  wines  of  Burgundy;  those  raised  on  the  hill 
above  the  town  are  in  high  repute.  This  town  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  celebrated  geometer.  Gaspard  Monge,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Polytechnic  School. 

BEAUNE  LA  ItOLANDE.  bon  iS  ro'lSxd',  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Loiret,  26  miles  N.E.  of  Orleans. 
Pop.  of  commune.  (1852,)  2131. 

BE.AUPUfi,  bo'pr.V.  a group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  lat.  2d‘^  17'  S. ; Ion.  166‘^  17'  E,  Di.scovered  by  D’En- 
trecasteaux in  1793. 

BEAUPl{fi.\U.  bd'pr.Vo',  a town  of  France,  departmentof 
Maine-ei-Loire,  on  the  Evre.  27  mile«  S.W.  of  Angers.  Pop. 
in  1852.  3*ifi9.  It  has  dye-works. 

BE.AUQUESNE.  M'kint,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Somme.  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Doulleus.  Pop.  of  commune  in 
1851.  ‘2707. 

BE.AUIIEPAIRE,  bo'reh-p.iR/,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Lsere,  14  miles  s!  E.  of  Vienne.  Pop.  of  commune, 
(1852.)  2180.  Beaubepaire  is  also  the  name  of  several  other 
cantons  and  villages  of  Prance. 

BE.\USSET.  Le,  leh-bo'.s.V.  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Var,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Toulon.  Pop.  of  commune  in  1852, 
2833. 

BE.AUVAIS,  bo'v.'P.  (anc.  li  ’IIm'facnm  and  C(BX(ir<nn^ogus.)a 
ci;j  of  Prance,  capital  of  the  department  of  Oise,  at  the  con- 
fluenceof  the  Avelon  with  the  Therain.  in  a rich  valley  sur- 
rvunded  by  wooded  hills,  41  miles  N.N.W.  of  Paris.  Pop. 
in  1852.  1 1.216.  Several  branches  of  the  river  run  through 
and  by  the  side  of  the  town,  forming  canals  which  are  of 
great  service  to  the  manufactures.  It  hascleaTi  open  streets, 
and  pleasant  Imulevards;  its  cathedral  is  oneof  the  largest  in 
France,  but  incomplete.  It  was  formerly  fortified.  Beauvais 
has  a chamber  of  manufactories,  a commercial  tribunal,  a 
communal  college,  a publi(r  library,  and  manufactories  of 
ta|te.<fry  in  the  Gobelin  style;  extensive  tanneries,  and  dye- 
works.  ainl  manufactories  of  flannels,  woollen  cloths,  linens, 
and  piinted  ctdtons.  It  is  a place  of  great  anticiuity,  having 
existad  under  the  Romans.  It  was  besieged  in  vain  by 
the  English  in  1443.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  its  history  Is  the  siege  which  it  successfully  stood  in 
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1472.  against  an  army  of  80,000  Burgundians,  under  Charles 
the  Bold.  Though  ungarri.soned.  the  citizens  boldly  closed 
their  gates,  and  made  a most  heroic  defence.  The  women 
particularly  distinguished  themselves.  One  of  them,  J eanne 
Pou(}uet,  suruamed  Ilachette,  (t.  e.  “hatchet,”)  seeing  a 
Burgundian  planting  a standard  on  the  walls,  hurled  him 
to  the  bottom,  and  bore  it  off  in  triumph.  In  the  procession 
of  St.  Angadreme.  which  still  commemorates  the  raising  of 
the  siege,  the  ladies,  conformably  to  an  ordinance  of  Louis 
XI.  lead  the  way,  beiiring  the  banner  which  La  Ilachetta 
so  valorously  acquired. 

BEAUVAL,  bo'vdP,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Somme,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  in  1852,  2568. 

BEAUVILLE,  l o'veePor  bo'viP,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
mentof Lot-eGGaronne,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Agen.  Pop.  1567. 

BEAUVOIR-SUR-MER,  Lo'vwlR/siiR-maiR,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Vendee,  3 miles  from  the  sea,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a canal,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Nantes. 
Pop.  of  commune,  2292.  Ves.sels  of  about  70  tons  come  up 
the  canal  to  load  with  corn  and  salt,  produced  in  the  marshes 
of  the  vicinity.  Beauvoir  {i.e.  “beautiful  view,”)  is  the 
name  of  several  villages  of  France. 

BEAVER,  bee/ver,  a county  in  the  western  part  of  Penn.syl- 
vania,  bordering  on  Ohio,  contains  C50  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Ohio  and  Beaver  rivers.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  and  the.si  il  highly  productive,  especially  on  the 
river  bottoms.  Extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal  and 
strata  of  limestone  occur  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  county, 
and  the  forests  afford  an  abundance  of  timber.  'Che  county  is 
libei-ally  supplied  with  water-power.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Pittsburg,  It.  Wayne  and  (Jhicago  ll.ll.  Capital,  Beaver. 
Pop.  29.140. 

BEAVER,  a post-borough,  capital  of  Beaver  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  a little  below  the 
mouth  of  Beaver  River,  ‘28  miles  N.W.  of  Pittsburg,  and  230 
miles  W.  of  Harrisburg  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a plain, 
and  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  an  academy,  3 
or  4 churches,  and  numerous  store.s,  Beaver  River  furnislies 
extensive  water-power,  which  is  emjiloyed  in  factories  of 
various  kinds.  Laid  out  in  1791.  Pop.  in  1860.  817. 

BEAVER,  a township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop 
1315. 

BEAVER,  a township  of  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1098. 

BEAVER,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  901. 

BEAVER,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop, 
874. 

BEAVER,  a post-township  of  Snyder  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop  1805. 

BEAVER,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co.,  Texas. 

BEAVER,  a township  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio. 

BEAVER,  a township  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2074. 

BEAVER,  a township  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1761. 

BEAVER,  a post-township  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio,  25  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Chillicothe.  Pop.  698. 

BEAVER,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Indiana. 

BEAVER,  a township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  357. 

BEAVER,  a posUoffice  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois. 

BEAVER  BROOK,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  New  York. 

BEAVER  CREEK  of  South  Carolina  enters  Congaree  Hiver 
from  the  right,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Lexington  district. 

BEAVER  CREEK  of  Marengo  co.,  Alabama,  flows  intc 
Tombigbee  River. 

BEAVER  CREEK  of  Alabama  enters  the  Alabama  from 
the  W.  in  Wilcox  county. 

BEAVER  CREEK  of  Missouri  flows  into  AVhite  Rivei 
from  the  left,  in  'I’aney  co.,  a few  miles  below  Forsyth.  Lit 
tie  Beaver  enters  the  above  creek  in  the  same  county. 

BEAVERCREEK  of  Ohio  enters  the  Maumee  in  Wood 
county. 

BEAVER  CREEK  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio,  falls  into  Lake  Erie. 

BEAVER  CREEK  of  Indiana  enters  the  White  River  in 
Martin  co. 

BEAVER  CREEK  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  flows  into 
Raisin  River  near  Adrian. 

BEAVER  CREEK  of  Iowa  rises  in  Boone  co.,  and  enters 
the  Des  Moines  in  Polk  co. 

BEAVER  CREEK  of  Iowa,  an  affluent  of  Iowa  River, 
enters  the  latter  near  Marengo,  Iowa  co. 

BEAVER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Alary- 
land. 

BEAVER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Campbell  co.,  A’irginia. 

BEAVER  CREEK,  a po.st-offlce  of  Dale  co.,  Alabama. 

BEAVER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co , Alis 
sissippi. 

BEAVER  CREEK,  a towu.ship  in  Greene  oo.,  Ohio,  about 
10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Xenia.  Pop.  2227. 

BEAVER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Bond  co.,  Illinois  80 
miles  S.  of  .Springfield. 

BEAVEK  DALE,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Alabama. 

BEAVER  DAM.  a post-office  of  Goochland  CO.,  Virginis 

BEAVER  D.AM.  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  North  Ca.ouna. 

BEA  V ER  DAM,  a post-office  of  Middleburg  district.  .South 
Carolina. 
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BEAVER  L'AM,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Mississippi. 

BKAYEK  dam.  a post-office  of  Ohio  co.,  Kei)tuck.y. 

BEAVEE  DAM,  a post-office  of  Allen  co  , Oliio. 

BEAVER  DAM,  a po.st-office  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana. 

BEAVEK  DAM,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Dodge  CO..  Wisconsin,  on  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  and  on  the 
Milwankei  and  St  Paul  H.Il , ahont  46  miles  N.E.  of  Madi.-ou, 
lud  9 m’’es  N.W.  of  .Juneau.  It  has  a valuahle  water-power, 

1 woolln  .’aclory.  &c.  It  contains  Way  la  ml  University,  9 
churches,  1 bank.  2 new’spaper  offices,  2 flouring  milis,  1 
manufactory  of  farming  imi)lements.  Settled  about  1840. 
Total  pop.  in  IStiO,  2765;  in  18ti5,  about  35(>0. 

BEAVERDAM  CREEK  of  Georgia  rises  in  Burke  co., 
and  enters  Briar  Creek  near  .lack  son  borough. 

BEAVERDAM  CREEK  of  Elbert  co.,  Georgia,  flows  S.E. 
into  the  Savannah,  about  20  miles  E.  of  Ellerton. 

BEAVERDAM  CREEK  of  Michigan  flows  into  the  Shia- 
wassee in  Saginaw  co. 

BEAVERDAM  RIVER  of  Dodge  co.,  AVisconsin,  rtses  in 
Fox  Lake,  and  flows  southward  into  Rock  River. 

BEAVERDAM  DEPOT,  a postroffice  of  Hanover  co,,  AHr- 
ginia. 

BEAA'ER  DAMS,  a post-office  of  Chemung  co..  New  York. 

BEAVER  DAMS,  a small  village  of  Queen  A.nne  co., 
Maryland. 

B.EAVERDAM  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Hickman  co., 
Tennessee. 

BEAVER  FURNACE,  a small  village  of  Union  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BE.WER  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  Michilimackinac  co., 
Michigan. 

BE.\VER  ISL.ANDS,  a group  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  Lake  Michigan,  between  45°  30'  and  45°  50'  N.  lat.,  and 
near  85°  30'  W.  Ion.  The  principal  one.  Big  Beaver,  has  an 
area  of  about  40  square  miles. 

BEAVER  KILL,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co„  New  York. 

BEAVER  LAKE  of  Indiana,  situated  in  .lasper  co.,  is  the 
largest  lake  within  the  borders  of  the  state,  having  an  area 
of  i 6.000  acres. 

BEAVER  LICK,  a post-office  of  Boone  co..  Kentucky. 

BE.AVER  ME.ADOAV,  a post-village  of  Carbon  county, 
Pennsylvania,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Mauch  Chunk,  and  about 
100  miles  N.N.W.  of  I’hiladelphia.  A railroad  extends  from 
the  coal-mines  of  this  place  to  the  Lehigh  River,  near 
Maunch  Chunk,  by  which  a large  quantity  of  coal  is  trans- 
ported. 

BEAVER  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co..  North 
Oaiolina. 

BEAVER  PONDS,  post-office.  Montgomery  co.,  Kentucky. 

BEAVER  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Tennessee. 

BE.AA'ER  RIVER  rises  in  Rockingham  county,  in  the 
IE.  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  falls  into  the  Merrimack 
near  Lowell.  It  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Rock- 
.ngham  and  Hillsborough  counties. 

BEAVER  RIVER  of  New  York  rises  in  Herkimer  co., 
‘n  the  N.E.  central  part  of  the  state,  and  falls  into  Black 
River,  in  Lewis  co. 

BEAVER  RIVER,  is  formed  by  the  union  oftheMahoning 
and  Shenango,  in  the  AV.  part  of  Pennsylvania.  It  flows  in 
a southerly  direction,  and  joins  the  Ohio  River  nejir  the 
town  of  Beaver. 

BEAA'ER  RUIN,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Arkansas. 

BEAA'ER  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Snyder  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BEAVERTON,  bee'ver-ton,  a post-office  of  Marion  co., 
Alabama. 

BE.WERTON,  a post-village  of  Canada  AVest,  co.  of  York, 
’s  situated  on  Lake  Simcoe,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Beaverton,  75  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Toronto.  It  contains  several 
nills.  and  about  150  inhabitants. 

BEAA'ERTOAA'N,  a post-village  of  Snyder  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. about  14  miles  S.AAE  uf  New  Berlin,  the  county  seat. 

BEAA'ER  VALLEY,  a posUoffice  of  Columbia  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BEA  WORTHY,  bee'war-THe,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

BEBAYH-EL-HAGAR.  be-b^P-el-hi'gar,  or  BEBEK  EL 
HAD.T.AR,  b:l-b&ktel  hdd'j.ir,  (anc.  he,um?)  a ruined  town 
of  Egypt,  14  miles  AALS.AV.  of  Mansoorah.  and  having  more 
extensive  remains  of  anti(iuity  than  any  other  town  of  the 
deltii  of  the  Nile. 

BEB'BINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Che.ster. 

BEBEHAN.  See  Behbehan. 

BE'CAN  or  BEtK.AN.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo. 

BEC.ANCOUR.  b.Yk6\a'koort.  a post-village,  Canada  Ea.st, 
of  the  CO  of  Nicolet,  at  the  junction  of  the  Becancour  with 
the  rivei  St  Lawrence,  80  miles  S.AA".  of  Quebe 

BECCAtRIA,  a township  of  Cleartield  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
10  miles  S.  of  Clearfield.  J'op.  1065. 

BECCLES,  b^k'klz,  a municipal  borough,  port,  market- 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  county  of  Suffolk,  on  the 
AV'aveney,  .33  miles  N.E.  of  Ipswich.  Pop.  in  1851.  4398. 
Founded  in  1369,  and  is  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture. 
It  has  a free  school,  endowed  with  100  acres  of  land, 
a gi-ammai  school,  a town-hall,  a large  jail,  and  a theatre. 
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By  the  river,  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons.  Beccles 
maintains  an  active  carrying  trade  in  coals  and  com 
coastwise,  and  a good  deal  of  malting  is  canied  on  in  the 
vicinitv. 

BEC-DU-RAZ.  b^k-dU-rriz,  or  I'OINT  RAZ.  a dangeroui: 
promontary  of  France,  coast  of  Bi-ittany,  surrounded  witl 
rocks.  'There  is  a light-house  on  it.  Lat.  48°  2'  12'  N.; 
Ion.  4°  43'  42"  AV. 

BECERIL  DE  CAMPOS.  brl-thAreel' dA  kam'poce,  a town 
of  Spain,  province  and  19  miles  N.W.  of  A'alencia.  Pop.  2569. 

BflCHEREL.  baish'r^P.  a small  town  of  K ranee,  depart- 
ment of  Ille-et-A'ilaine,  16  miles  N.AA'.  of  Rennes.  Pop. 
844.  Formerly  fortified  and  important. 

BECHIN,  beVKin,  a town  of  Bohemia,  circuit  of  Tabor,  54 
miles  S.  of  Pr.ague.  Pop.  2130. 

BECIUTELSVILLE,  b^k^telz-vil,  a post-office  of  Berks 
CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

BECiriTlEIM,  b^KtOiIme,  a town  of  Germany,  Hesse 
Darmstadt.  19  miles  S.  of  Mentz.  Pop.  1600. 

BECHUANAS.  BETCHUANNAS.  bM-choc-a'naz.  written 
also  BICHUANAS  and  BOSHU ANAS.  l)ejsb-oo-a'naz.  a na- 
tion of  Southern  Africa,  inhabiting  the  country  N.  of  lat. 
27°  S.,  and  between  Ion.  22°  and  28°  E.  'They  are  said  to 
be  superior  to  the  Kaffresin  arts  and  civilization. (laciiTF.M- 
STEiN,)and  in  personal  appearance,  their  complexion  benig 
a bi'ighter  brown,  and  their  features  more  I'luropean.  'They 
inhabit  large  towns;  their  houses  are  well  constructed,  and 
remarkable  for  their  neatness:  they  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
store  their  grain  for  winter  consumption.  Their  chief  town 
is  Lattiikoo. 

BECK'AMSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Chester  district.  South 
Carolina. 

BECKANEER.  See  Bick.weer. 

BECK  BURY,  b^kflber-e.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

BECK'ENHA.AI,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BECKENRIED,  bSk'en-reet',  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Unterwalden,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Stanz,  with  a port 
on  the  Lake  of  Four  Cantons.  Pop.  1500. 

BECK'ERMET,  ST.  BRIDGET’S,  a parish  of  England,  eo. 
of  Cumberland. 

BECKERMET,  ST.  JOHN’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Cumberland. 

BECKGIRSA'ILLE.  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

BECK^ET,  a post-township  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massacau- 
setts,  on  the  AVestern  Railroad,  135  miles  AA’.  by  S.  of  Bos- 
ton. Pop.  157X. 

BECK'ETSA'ILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Tallapoosa  co., 
Alabama. 

BECKETT’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Pickaway  ro  , Ohio, 

BECKtFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

BECKMIAM,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BECKHAM.  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BECK/INGHAM  AVITH  SUTTON,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  N otts. 

BECK  INGHAM  AVITII  SUTTON,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Lincoln. 

BECKHNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BECKtLEY,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Bucks  and  Oxford. 

BECK  LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BECKLEY,  l)6k'lee,  a post-village,  capital  of  Raleigh 
county.  Western  A'irginia,  aliout  50  miles  S.E  of  Charleston, 
and  io  miles  W.  of  the  New  River.  The  county  lias  a 
mountainous  surface,  and  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  being 
mostly  overspread  with  forests. 

BECKSTEIN,  b§k'stlne,  or  BOK.STEIN,  (Bbkstein.)  bek'- 
stine,  a village  of  Upper  Austria,  with  important  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  the  valley  of  Gastein. 

BECKUM,  b6ktk66m,  a town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  23 
miles  S.E.  of  Mtiuster.  Pop.  1800. 

BECLAEERE.  bA-klM-reh,  a town  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  province  of  AA’est  Flanders,  6 miles  E.  of  Ypres. 
Pop.  2235. 

BEC,  LE,  leh  b&k,a  village  of  France,  department  of  Eure. 
In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  its  Benedictine  abbey 
gave  2 archbishops  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

BECSKEREK,KIS.  kish  baitch'kd-r^k',  or  LITTLE  BECS- 
KEREK,  a town  of  Hungary,  banat  of  Becskerek,  county 
of,  and  ten  miles  N.W.  of  Teme.svar.  It  is  inhabited 
by  Germans  and  AVallachians.  The  former  have  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  latter  a Groek  non-united  church. 

BECSKEREK,  NAGY,  nddj  baitch'kd-r^k',  or  GREAT 
BECSKFjREK.  a town  of  Hungary,  banat  of  Becskerek.  pro- 
vince of  Thither  Theiss.  county  of  Torontal,  capital  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  Bega,  45  miles 
S.W.  of'Temesvar,  with  which  it  communicates  by  the  Bega 
Canal.  It  possesses  important  privileges  as  a market-town, 
is  the  seat  of  several  district  offices,  and  contains  a Roman 
Catholic  (pari.sh)  and  a Greek  non-united  church.  P.  12,000. 

BEC'TTVE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Meath.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  Bective  Abbey,  founded  A.n.  1146. 

BECZKO,  (Beezko,)  b^ts'kot,  a town  of  North  Hungary, 
CO.  and  9 miles  S.A\'.  of  Trentschin.  Pop.  2200.  It  has  a 
ruined  castle. 

BEDAF,  bAMif,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  North 
Brabant,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bois-le-Duc. 
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BE'DALTy,  a market-towu  and  parish  of  England,  county 
of  York,  North  Riding,  32  miles  N.X.W.  of  York.  Pop.  in 
ISol,  2892.  It  has  a church  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.,  with  a tower,  which  the  inhabitants  successfully  de- 
fended duringan  inroad  of  the  Scots;  and  a grammar  school 
and  2 hospitals  for  aged  men.  The  country  around  is  richly 
culth’ated.  and  its  breed  of  horses  is  in  high  repute. 

BEDAKIEUX.  bA'dd're-uh',  a town  of  France,  department 
ef  Ilerault,  on  the  Orbe,  18  miles  N.  of  Beziers.  Pop.  in 
1851,  9959.  It  is  neatly  built,  and  has  manufactures  of 
wooBens.  paper,  silks,  hosiery,  and  hats. 

BEDA BRIDES,  bd'ddR'needb  (anc,  B.'turri'ta.,)  a town  of 
France,  dep-ntment  of  Vaucluse,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Avignon, 
on  the  Ouveze.  Pop.  in  1852  2703. 

BEDDG  EL  ART  or  BETTIG  ELERT,  hgTH-ghSlBert,  a parish 
of  North  Wales,  cos.  ofCarnai'von  and  Merioneth. 

BED'DI \G  IE  M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.s.sex. 

BED^LINGTON,  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Surrey,  on  the 
Croydon  Rail  way,  12  miles  from  South  London.  The  Gothic 
church  contains  several  monuments  of  the  Carewe  family, 
at  whose  seat,  in  this  parish.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a visitor. 

BEIVDINGTGN,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine, 
about  3S  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  144. 

BEDEEKARFEE  or  BEDIKARFI.  bed-e-kar'fee,  a large 
and  populous  town  of  Central  Afiica,  kingdom  of  Bornoo,  110 
miles  W.  of  Kooka,  on  the  Yeou.  which  fails  into  Lake  Tchad, 
about  110  miles  to  the  N.E.  Lat.  V2P  45'  N.;  Ion.  12°  47'  E. 

BEDEGGJNA.  BEDEGGUN.Y,  or  BEDE-GUNA,  b6d'e- 
go(j'nd.  a town  cf  Central  Afi  ica.  kingdom  of  Bornoo,  130 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Kooka.  and  SO  miles  S.S.W.of  Old  Birnie. 
liat.  \ ‘°  17'  N.,  Ion.  12°  30'  E. 

BEDERKESA.  bS/der-kd'zi  a village  of  Hanover,  with  a 
castle,  built  in  1460,  26  miles  W.  of  Stade. 

BED'FIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BEDG'O.NT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middle.sex. 

BHID'P  )RD,or  BEDFORDSHIRE, bed'ford-.shlr,  an  inland 
county  of  England,  enclosed  by  the  counties  of  Northamp- 
ton. Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Herts,  and  Bucks.  Extreme 
length,  36  miles;  breadth,  2 5 miles.  Area.  297,632  acres. 
Pop.  in  1851,  121.478.  Surface  generally  level,  or  slightly 
undulating,  except  in  the  S.,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the 
Chiltern  Hills.  Principal  rivers,  the  Ouse,  IveL  and  Le<i. 
Soil  varies  From  the  stiffest  clay  to  the  lightest  .sand,  the 
former  producing  good  crops  of  wheat  and  beans,  the  latter, 
turnips  and  garden  produce,  which  Last,  with  butter,  is 
raised  extensively  in  the  E.  for  the  London  market;  80,000 
aci-es  are  estimated  as  under  tillage,  and  168,000  acres  in 
pasture,  including  many  parks  and  commons.  Principal 
manutacture.s,  straw  plait  for  bonnets,  and  pillow-lace;  the 
latter  has  greatly  declined.  Chief  towns,  Bedford,  Big- 
gleswade, Leighton,  Buzzard,  Dunstable,  and  Luton.  The 
great  N.  road  intersects  the  county,  and  the  London  and 
llirminghain  Railway  passes  within  its  S.W.  border.  It 
returns  4 members  to  ■ the  House  of  Conmions;  2 for  the 
county,  and  2 for  the  Vwrough  of  Bedford. 

BED'FJRD,  a parliamentary  borough  and  market-town 
of  England,  capitiilof  alsive  co.,  on  the  Ouse,  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  5 arches.  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  London.  Pop.  in 
1851.  11.693.  It  has  4 Gothic  parish  churches;  a famous 
grammar  school,  founded  in  155(j.  with  8 exhibitions  of  80/. 
a year  each,  to  Oxford.  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  and  open  to 
the  children  of  all  resident  householders;  free  and  blue-coat 
schools,  a hospital  for  a master  and  10  poor  brethren, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II..  and  58  alms-houses. 
All  these  chamties,  with  80  )i.  distributed  yearly  in  mar- 
riage portions,  and  500/.  given  to  decayed  householders,  are 
supported  by  a bequest  of  Sir  W.  Harper.  Lord  .Mayor  of 
Load  )n  in  15(51,  the  income  from  which  is  now  about 
14.000/.  per  annum;  .and  Bedford  has,  for  its  size,  more 
pub'h'  endowments  than  any  other  place  in  the  kingdom. 
The  public  building  are  the  county-hall.  jail,  house  of  cor- 
rection. lunatic  a.sylum.  infirmary,  and  penitentiary,  a 
public  library,  and  assembly  rooms.  The  town  has  a manu- 
fa-tory  of  straw  plait;  but  its  principal  trade,  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  Ou.se  with  Lynn  Regis,  is  in  corn.  malt, 
coals,  and  timber.  It  is  connected  by  a branch  with  the 
London  and  North-western  Railroad.  It  has  returned  2 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  is  the  principal  polling  place  for  the  county. 
Bedford  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  Russell  family;  near 
it  are  the  remains  of  Caldwell  and  Newnham  prioi-ies. 

BED'FJRD.  a township  of  Exigland.  co.of  Lanc.aster.  near 
the  Bolten  and  Leigh  Railroad.  7 miles  N.E.  of  Newton-in- 
Makerfield.  Pop.  in  1851,  5384.  emplo)md  in  cotton  factories. 

BED'FJRD.  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Penn.sylvania, 
bordering  on  Maryland,  has  an  area  of  about  1000  square- 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Raystown  branch  of  the  .luniata 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Dunning's.  Aughwick,  and 
vVills  creeks.  The  surface  is  very  mounteinous.  being  trar 
versed  by  numerous  ridges  of  the  .Ylleghany  range,  the 
urincipal  of  which  are  named  Warrior  Ridge,  Tussey’s 
Mountain,  Dunning's  Mountain,  and  Broad  Top  Mountain. 
The  main  Alleghany  extends  along  the  W.  border  of  the 
cunty.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  of  the  richest  limestone; 
ihe  slate,  shale,  and  sandstone  lauds,  where  sufficiently 
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level,  are  susceptible  of  much  improvement:  hut  rue-half 
of  the  county  is  rocky  mountain,  unfit  for  cultivation. 
Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  rich  mines  of  stone  coal  have 
been  opened  on  Broad  Top  mountain,  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
county.  The  streams  furnish  extensive  water-power.  A 
turnpike,  leading  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  passes 
through  the  county.  Formed  in'^1771,  and  named  from  a 
county  in  England.  Capital,  Bedford.  Pop.  26.736. 

BEDFORD,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Virginia, 
has  an  area  of  504  square  miles.  The  James  River  foims 
its  N.E.,  the  Staunton  its  S.W.  boundary,  and  Otter  Creek 
flows  through  the  middle.  The  county  has  an  elevated 
surface,  and  the  scenery  is  delightful,  the  N.W.  boundary 
passing  along  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  here 
attains  in  the  Peaks  of  Otter  the  height  of  4200  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  soil  is  highly  productive.  In  1850  there  were 
raised  294,852  bushels  of  oats,  the  greatest  quantity  pi  oduced 
in  any  onecounty  of  the  state,  exct  pt  llaliiax.  James  River 
Canal  pas.ses  along  the  border,  and  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
ne.ssee  Railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Bedford  county 
was  formed  from  Lunenburg  in  17  63.  Capital.  Lilierty 
Pop.  25,068;  of  whom  14,892  are  free,  and  10,176  slaves. 

BEDFORD,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  'Tennessee, 
has  an  area  of  5-50  s(iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Duck 
River.  'The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  fertile,  and  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  Tlie  county  is  intersected  by  a turn- 
pike leading  to  Nashville,  and  by  the  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga Railroad,  lately  opened.  'The  streams  furni.sh  a 
considerable  water-power.  Capital,  Shelby  ville.  Pop.  21,584; 
of  whom  14,840  were  free,  and  67 14  slaves. 

BEDFORD,  a post-township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  about  20  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Concord,  watered 
by  the  .Merrimack  and  Piscataquog  Rivers.  Pop.  1172. 

BEDFORD,  a po.st-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Massachu- 
setts. on  the  E.  hank  of  Concord  River,  and  drained  by  the 
Shawshine  which  affords  water-power,  14  miles  N.  W.  frora 
Boston.  The  manutacture  of  paper,  h;iir-cloth,  and  silk 
fringe  has  been  recently  introduced  here,  and  is  success- 
fully prosecuted.  In  the  centre  is  a beautiful  and  flourish- 
ing village,  containing  2 Congregational  churches,  a high 
school,  town-hall  for  civil  and  literary  purpo-es,  and  4 
stores.  'The  manufacture  of  children's  shoes  to  an;  consi- 
derable extent  in  this  part  of  the  state,  was  first  commenced 
here,  and  is  carried  on  to  great  advantage.  About  1-J  miles 
N.  from  this  village  are  3 mineral  springs  with  spacious 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  P.  in  i8C0  843. 

BEDFORD,  a village  and  railroad  station  of  King’s  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  5 miles  S.E  tron 
New  York. 

BEDFORD,  a village  in  Saranac  township,  Clinton  co  , 
New  York,  on  the  Saranac  River,  about  140  miles  N.  fron.i 
Albany.  It  contains  1 glass  manufactory.  Pop.  about  .300. 

BEDFORD,  a pnstrvillage  and  semi-capital  of  AVestchester 
CO.,  New  York.  125  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Albany.  It  con- 
tains. besides  the  county  buildings,  several  stores  and  2 or 
3 churches. 

BEDFORD,  a post-township  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
drained  by  Dunning’s  Creek,  conhiins  the  borough  of  its 
own  name.  Pop.  2105. 

BEDFORD,  a post-borough,  capital  of  Bedford  co.,  Penii- 
svlvania.  on  the  Raystown  branch  of  the  Juniata.  104  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Ilandsburg.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on 
elevated  ground,  and  enclosed  on  two  sides  with  high 
ridges,  one  of  which  rises  about  12<X)  feet  alxrve  the  v.alley. 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick  and  stone.  About  a 
mile  from  the  town  are  the  Bedford  Springs,  which  ao 
much  resorted  to  by  invalids  and  others  in  summer.  'They 
contain  carbonic  acid,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  muriate  of  .soda.  Pop.  about  1260. 

BEDB’ORD,  a post-village,  capital  of  'Trimble  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. about  40  miles  N.W.  from  Frankfort,  and  6 miles 
from  the  Ohio  River,  contains  the  usual  public  buildings, 
3 churches,  and  about  390  inhabitants. 

BEDFORD,  a post-village  and  township  in  Cuyahoga  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  14  miles 
S.E.  from  Clevelaixi.  Pop  1098. 

BEDFORD,  a township  in  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1273. 

REDFORD,  a township  of  Meigs  co.,  Oliio.  Pop  1 162. 

BEDFORD,  a post-township  in  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  1210. 

REDFORD,  a township  in  Monroe  co.,  Michigan.  P 1239. 

BEDFORD,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Law  reii-je 
CO.,  Indiana,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  high  groiutd.  3 miles 
from  the  E fork  of  White  River,  and  75  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Indianapolis.  It  contains  a fine  conrt-lioiise,  4 cluircbcs.  1 
liigli-scliool  1 academy,  1 newspaper  office,  2 banks,  Ac.  It 
is  connected  by  a railroad  with  New  .Albany  on  the  South, 
and  with  Imlianapolis  and  Chicago  on  the  nortli. 

BEDKO  ! D,  village  in  tlie  S part  of  I lendersoii  co..  Illinois 

BEDFORD,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co..  Missouri. 

BEDFORD,  a post-village,  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  .Missis 
q!i()i,  on  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  alunit  45 
miles  S.E.  from  .Montreal.  It  has  1 or  2 axe  factories,  a 
foundry,  and  several  mills. 

BED'FOUD  ISLAN  D,  in  the  South  Pacific,  Jat.  21°  8'  30". 
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3.,  Ion.  136°  38'  W.,  is  low  and  wooded,  and  apparently  a 
coral  reef,  enclosinsr  a lagoon. 

BED'FOIID  LEWiiL,  a district  of  England,  Including  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  I’etersborough  Fen, 
Northamptonshire;  the  parts  of  Holland  in  Lincolnshire; 
about  .50.000  acres  in  Huntingdonshire;  63.000  in  Norfolk, 
and  30,000  in  Suffolk,  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the 
“ Fens,”  a marshy  flat,  intersected  by  the  Nene,  Cam,  Ouse, 
and  Welland  rivers.  The  Romans  formed  an  immense  em- 
bankment here,  which  excluded  the  tide,  and  rendered  the 
district  for  a time  very  fertile,  until  the  sluices  became 
choked,  and  the  level  was  • gradually  converted  into  one 
vast  morass,  increased  by  inundations  of  the  sea  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  drain 
it  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Charles  I.,  and  it  was 
finally  reclaimed  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Under  Charles  II.  its  management  was  intrusted 
to  a corporation  which  still  exists.  This  tract  produces  fine 
crops  of  grain,  flax,  and  cole-seed;  and  vast  numbers  of 
wild  ducks  are  caught  here  by  decoys. 

BEDFORD  STATION,  a post-office  of  Westchester  co.. 
New  York. 

BEDHA.MP'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BE'DI.  a post-office  of  Grimes  co.,  Texas. 

BEDIKA'tFl.  See  Beoeekarfee 

BEDHNGFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BED'INGHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BEDIZZOLE,  bA-dit/so-lA.  a village  of  Lombardy,  9 miles 
S.E.  of  Brescia,  near  the  Chiesa.  Pop.  2Jl)0. 

BED.JA,  b^j4,  a district  of  Nubia,  lying  along  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  extending  N.  from  Suakin  to  Cape 
Camol.  between  lat.  19°  and  22°  30'  N.  It  is  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  the  Bisharye,  a tribe  of  Bedouins. 

BEDLES.  See  Bitlis. 

BED'LTNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

BEDLMINSTER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  on 
the  Exeter  Railway,  miles  S.W.  of  Bristol,  of  which  its 
village  forms  a suburb. 

BED^^IINSTER,  a township  of  Somerset  co..  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  1996. 

BEDMINSTER.  a post-township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. about  3;')  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia,  drained  by  Tohiokon 
Creek.  Pop.  2238. 

BEDNORE,  bed'nort,  a town  of  Southern  India,  Mysore 
dominions,  capital  of  the  district.  150  miles  N.W.  of  Seringa- 
patain.  It  was  a city  of  wealth  and  conse(iuence  when 
taken  by  Hyder  Ali  in  n63,  but  has  since  declined. 

BEDO.MA,  bA-do'ne-d,  a town  of  Nortliern  Italy,  8 miles 
W.  of  Borgo  Taro,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Selpi.  It  is  toler- 
ably well  built,  and  has  a church,  medical  college,  and 
elementary  schools.  Pop.  5378. 

BfiDJUIN,  UiMw^No',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Vaui  luse.  arrondissement  of  Carpentras.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  pottery-ware,  and  silk  spinning.  Pop.  of  commune 
in  1852,  2571. 

BEDJUIN  or  BEDUIN,  b5d'oo-in,  written  also  BEDA- 
WEEN  and  BEDAWEE,  (Bedawi,)  “ inhabitants  of  the  de- 
sert,” a race  which,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Ishmael.  the 
son  of  Hagar.  had  its  original  seat  in.  and  forms  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population  of.  Arabia.  It  is  not.  however,  confined 
"to  that  country,  but  has  spread  in  all  directions,  particu- 
larly to  the  E.  and  W. 

BEDDUNE.  See  Petoone. 

BED  )US.  beh'doo',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Basses-Pyrenees,  12  miles  S.  of  Oleron.  Pop.  1289.  It  has 
a custom-house,  and  is  the  last  post-house  in  France  on  the 
route  to  Spain. 

BEDRETTO.  b.i-dr5tRo,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Ticino,  1 miles  W.S.W.  of  Airolo.  in  the  valley  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Le- 
vantine. 

BEDMIULE,  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh. 

BED'S!'  ).N'E.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

BEDUM,  biV'duin.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gro- 
ningen 11  miles  \Y.  by  S.  of  Appingedam.  Pop.  800. 

BEDW AKDINE,  bed'war-diue,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Worc(‘ster. 

BEIPWAS.  a parish  partly  in  England,  co.  of  Jlonmouth, 
and  partly  in  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

B.iDtWELTY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

BED'WIN,  GREAT,  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts,  on  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Ilun- 
gcrford.  It  was  formerly  a place  of  importance,  and  sent  2 
niembei's  to  the  House  of  Commons,  until  disfranchised  by 
the  Reform  Act.  Chisbury  Castle,  a Saxon  stronghold,  is  1 
mile  N.E. 

B EDWIN,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hun- 
gerford. 

BED'WORTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick 

BEE  BRANCH  a post-office  of  Pettis  co.,  Missouri. 

BEEGIY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

BEECH  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co.,  Arkansas. 

BEECH  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Madison  co..  Tennessee. 

BEECH  CREEK,  a posUoffice  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BEECH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Arkansas. 
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BEF/CIIER’S  ISLAND,  a small  village  of  Tioga  co.,  Penn 
sylvania. 

BEECH  FORK,  a post-office  of  Wa.shington  co.,  Kentucky 

BEECH  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Phillips  co..  Arkansas. 

BEECH  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Cotfee  co.,  Tenne.s.see. 

BEECH  GROVE,  a po.sUoffice  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana,  about 
36  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

BEECH  HA  V EN,  a postaiffice  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsy  Ivania 

BEEClUINGSTOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  \Viltt> 

BEECH  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district.  Ecu*  t 
Carolina. 

BEECH  LAND,  a post-office  of  M'ashington  co..  Kentucky 

BEECH  LAND,  a post-office  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio. 

BEECH  LEVEL,  a po.st-office  of  Union  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

BEECH  POINT,  a po.st-office  of  Gibson  co.,  Tenne.ssee. 

BEECH  WOOD,  a post-office  of  Sheboygan  co..  Wisconsin. 

BEECH  WOODS,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Pennsy Ivaniit. 

BEE^CHY  MINE,  a post-village  ol  Union  co.,  Indiana,  near 
the  Ohio  line. 

BEE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Bled.soe  co..  Tennes.see. 

BEE  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Platte  co.,  Missouri,  35 
miles  N.W.  of  Independence. 

BElZDER,  written  also  BIDER,  one  of  the  old  provinces 
of  India,  between  lat.  16°  and  20°  N.,  and  Ion.  76°  and  80° 
E.,  now  wholly  included  in  the  Nizam's  dominions.  It  is 
inter.sected  and  partially  bounded  south-eastward  by  the 
river  Godavery. 

BEE/DER,  a fortified  city  of  India,  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict, 75  miles  N.W.  of  Hyderabad.  It  was  formerly  famous 
for  its  tutenag  mixed  metal  wares. 

BEE'DING,  or  SEAL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BEE^D  JN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

BEE^FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

BEE'GAH.  a small  Sikh  station  of  North-western  India, 
under  British  protection.  Pop.  3060.  Annual  revenue, 
about  400L;  armed  force,  estimated  at  200  men. 

BEE  HIVE,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Mis.souri,  40 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Independence. 

BEEK,  baik,  a village  of  Netherlands,  province  of  Lim- 
burg, 65  miles  N.E.  of  Maestricht.  Pop.  23i.8,  employed  in 
tanning,  and  trading  in  leather  and  timber.  Beek  is  the 
name  of  several  villages  in  Belgian  Limbourg. 

BEEKMAN,  a po.st-township  of  Dutche.ss  co..  New  York, 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Poughkeepsie,  is  drained  by  Fishkill  Creek. 
Pop  13/1. 

BEEKMAN’S  MILLS,  a post-olfice  of  Somerset  co.,  New 
Jersey 

BEEKMANTOWN  or  BEEKMAN,  a post-village  and  town 
ship  of  Clinton  co..  New  Yoi'k,  0!i  the  W.  shore  of  bake 
Champlain,  a few  miles  N of  Plattsburg.  Poj).  of  townsbij). 
2977. 

BEELER’S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

BEELS'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BEE'.MAH.  bee'rnd,  a river  of  Southern  India,  rises  40  miles 
N.  of  Poonah,  flows  S.E..  and  joins  the  Kistnah  15  miles 
S.W.  of  Mutkul;  length,  400  miles.  Chief  affluent,  the 
Seen  a. 

BEE'MERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Sussex  co.,  New  Jer- 
sey, about  12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Newton,  has  2 churches,  and 
several  stores  and  mills. 

BEEMSTER,  baim'ster.  the  mo.st  populous  of  the  pnlrln-s^, 
or  drained  grounds  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North 
Holland,  13  miles  N.  of  Amsterdam.  It  has  an  area  of  8000 
morgen  or  acres,  with  a neat  village,  and  2971  inhabitants, 
who  rear  numerous  sheep  and  cattle. 

BEENHIAM-V.4 17EN'CE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

BEER,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Bik. 

BEER-AL6STON,  a town  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  near 
the  Tamar,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Plymouth.  It  owed  its  former 
importance  to  some  lead-mines  in  the  vicinity:  and.  before 
the  pas.sing  of  the  Relbrm  Act,  it  sent  2'  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

BEER  AN  AH.  beer-^n^^h.  a village  of  North-western  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  province  of  A.imeer.  60  miles  N.W.  of  Ilan.si. 

BEERBH  JOM  or  BIRBHOOM,beer'b’hoom^(SanscritI7m- 
5//»m^,  “ the  land  of  heroes.”)  a district  of  Hindostan.  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  between  lat.  2c 
25'  and  24°  25'  N..  and  Ion.  86°  2!)'  and  88°  20'  E. 

BEER  CREEK  of  Jay  co..  Indiana,  flows  into  theWabasb 

BEERCROCOMBE,  beer-kro'kom,  a pari.sh  of  England,  cc 
of  Somerset. 

BEEREN,  GROSS,  groce  b;5/ren,  a village  of  Prn.s.sia.  11 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Potsdam,  well  known  as  the  scene  of  a great 
victorv  g.ained  by  the  Prussians  over  the  French  on  the  22d 
and  23d  of  Au-iust.  1813.  Pop.  242. 

BEERFELDEN.  baiii/f^l-den,  a village  of  TIesse-Darm- 
stadt,  on  the  Mlmling,  23  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mannheim.  Pop. 
2600.  who  manufacture  woollens. 

BEER-FER/RlS,or  FERatEKS,  a parish  of  England,  co 
of  Devon. 

BEER-HACK/ET,a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

BEE  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Knox  co..  Missouri. 

BEER.TOON.  See  Bfiir.jan. 

BEERNENI.  baiR/nem,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
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VVsst  Flanders,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Brunos.  It  has  trade  in 
linen  and  cattle,  and  also  possesses  corn,  oil,  and  malt  mills. 
Fop.  ;j440. 

oKEROO,  or  BEROO,  bee'roo^,  a kingdom  of  West  Africa, 
N.  of  BamRarra. 

BEER-RE'GIS,  a market/-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
ol  Dorset,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Warehaui.  The  ancient  church 
contains  several  monuments  of  the  Turbervilles. 

BKERSE.  baiii'seh.  or  BEERZE,  baia/zeh.  a river  of  Hol- 
land, province  of  North  Brabant,  an  affluent  of  theDommel. 
into  which  it  falls  near  Boxtel. 

BKERSIIEBA,  be-er'she-ba.  fane.  Bh--f,x-Seba.)  a ruined 
border  town  of  Palestine.  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  a favorite  station  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  the  S. 
limit  of  the  Promised  Land,  while  Dan  formed  the  N.  fron- 
tier. Here  are  still  two  deep  wells  of  pure  water,  built  up 
with  masonry,  very  ancient,  and  the  scattered  ruins  of  a 
former  town. 

BEERSHHLLE,  a village  of  Knox  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
West  fork  of  White  River. 

BEERTA,  baiaRd,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  and 
24  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  IbUO. 

BKhlSGiY.  a parish  of  England.  See  Hawerby. 

BEESBY-IN-THE-MARSil,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

BEESKOW,  b.Vskov,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, 17i  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Spree.  Pop.  4150.  engaged  in  manufactures  of  woollen 
find  linen  fabrics,  and  in  kilns  and  breweries. 

BEESLEY’S  POINT,  a post-office  of  Cape  May  co..  New 
Jersey. 

BEKST,  baist,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gelder- 
land,  29  miles  W.S.W.of  Arnhem,  on  the  Linge.  Pop.  1000, 
chiefly  agricultural. 

BEESH’ON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BEES'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  and  miles  S.W. 
ofNottingham,  with  a station  on  the  North  Midland  Railway. 

BEFS^TON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  M'est 
Riding. 

BEE.S^TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

BKES'TON,  ST.  ANDREW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

BEFSfTON,  ST.  LAWRENCE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

BEES^TON  RE^GIS,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Norfolk. 

BEETGUM,  bait/ghm,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of 
Friesland,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Leeuwarden.  Pop.  800. 

BEETGl  VM,  or  BETHOLME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Westmoreland. 

BEET'fLEY,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BEE'TOW.N.  a post-village  and  township  of  Grant  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  l*op.  14S1. 

BE  ENTREE,  a post-office  of  Kershaw  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

BEETSTERZWAAG,  bait/ster-zwag^  a village  of  Holland, 
province  of  Friesland,  10  miles  .\.E.  of  Ileerenveen.  Pop.  700. 

BEFORT,  ba'foR/.  a town  of  France.  See  Belfort. 

BEG,  LOUGH.  l6ii  b(^g.  a small  lake  of  Ireland,  co.  of  An- 
trim, separated  from  Lough  Neagh  bv  a neck  of  Land.  It  is 
about  4 miles  long,  and  from  1 to  1 j broad. 

BEG  A,  bd/g6h,  a river  of  Eastern  Hungary,  joins  theTheiss 
21  miles  E.  of  Peterwardein,  and  forms  part  of  the  Bega  Ca- 
nal, which  extends  80  miles  from  Facset  to  Becskerek. 

BEGARD,  beh-gaR^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
C6tes-du-Nord,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Guingamp.  Pop.  in  1852, 
4053. 

BEGBROOKE,  b&g^rddk,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Oxford. 

BEG  ELLY,  beg-eth^ee,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Pembroke. 

BEGEMDER.  b5-ghJm'der,  a province  of  Abyssini.a.  E.  of 
Dembea.  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  50  or  00  in  breadth. 

BEGHARMI.  ba-gar'mee.  or  BAG  H EKMEH.  ba-gher'mMi. 
a country  of  Central  Africa,  in  Soodan.  S.E.  of  Lake  Tchad, 
situated,  with  its  capital  town  Mesna,  near  lat.  12°  N.,  Ion. 
19°  E. 

BEGHRAM,  b^'gr^mt,  a plain,  and  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city  of  Afghanistan,  35  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cabool. 
Coins,  rings,  and  other  relics  have  been  discovered  here; 
but  the  site  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

BEGKGS.  bJgtkos',  BEIKGS  or  BEICOS.  b.Vkos.  a large 
village  in  Asia  Minor,  Anatolia,  on  a bay  of  its  own  name 
in  the  Bosphorus,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Scutari.  In  ancient 
Greek  mythology,  this  locality  was  famed  as  the  scene  of 
zontest  between  Pollux  and  Amveus. 

BEGLES.  bai'gT,  a village  of  France,  department  of  the 
Gironde,  2 miles  S.  of  Bordeaux,  on  the  Garonne.  Pop.  of 
the  commune,  (1852,)  2844. 

BEG'LEYS,  a post-office  of  Perry  co..  Kentucky. 

BEGSHEHER.  b^'g-sh&Hffler.  BEG-SHEHR.  b.jg-shf^n’rL  or 
BEY5HEHER.  b:V-sh§n'lier.  a lake  and  river  of  Asia  Minor, 
Karamania.  The  lake,  (probably  the  ancient  Corah's  or 
Karajeli.)  44  miles  S.W’.  of  Konieh,  is  about  20  miles  long, 
from  5 to  10  miles  broad,  and  contains  many  islands.  It 
discharges  itself  into  the  Soglah  Lake,  25  miles  S.E.,  by  the 
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Beg-sheher  River;  the  towns  of  Beg-sheher  and  Kereli,  Cot 
Karajeli  anc.  Oiralia?)  are  on  its  E.  shore. 

BEG-SHEHER,  b^g-sh§Hther  or  shaih'hgr,  BEY’-SIIE 
HER  or  BEI-SHEIIER,  bA-sh&Hther.  a ton'ii  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  pashalicof  Karamania.  38  miles  S.W.  of  Konieh,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Beg-sheher,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a stone  bridge  of  seven  arches. 

BEGUILDRY,  beg-wiPdree,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co 
of  Radnor. 

BEIIAR.  See  Bahar. 

BEIIBEIIAN  or  BABAIIAN,  bA-bA-han',  a walled  town 
of  Persia,  province  of  Fars,  in  a fertile  plain.  130  miles  W. 
N.W’.  of  Sheei’az.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  enclo.sed  by  an  earthen 
Avail,  and  has  a citadel. 

BEHLE,  ba'leh,  a village  of  Prussia,  10  miles  N.N.W’.  of 
Czarnikow.  Pop.  1750. 

BEHNARD,  bi'naR/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Maine-fct-Loire.  (Anjou,)  on  the  Loire,  about  9 miles  from 
Angers.  Pop.  2712. 

BEHNESEH.  bMi'n&.s'eh.  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Bahr- 
Yoosef.  (Jo.sejih's  Canal,)  48  miles  S.S.W’.  of  Benisoof.  It 
has  ruins  of  ancient  Oxi/ri/nchus,  celebrated  for  its  vast 
number  of  monasteries,  established  in  the  fourth  century. 

BEHOBIA.  b.a'ho'be-A',  a hamlet  of  France,  depai'tment 
of  the  Basses-Pyrenees.  with  a custom-house  in  the  pass  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  route  to  Spain. 

BEIIRING.  (’oeeVing,  Dan.  pron.  b.AMng.)  BAY.  or  ADMI- 
RALTY BAY,  an  inletofthe  Pacific  Ocean.  Russian  America, 
lat.  59°  30'  N..  with  Port  Mulgrave  on  the  S..  Ion.  140°  W’. 

BEHRING  SEA.  is  that  part  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
between  the  Aleutian  Islands,  in  lat.  55°,  and  Behring 
Strait  in  66°  N..  by  which  latter  it  communicates  with  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  It  has  on  its  W.  side  Kamtchatka  and  the 
T(“hooktchee  country  Avith  the  Gulf  of  Anadeer,  and  on  its 
E.,  Russian  .America.  Avith  Norton  Sound  and  Bristol  Bay. 
It  contains  several  large  islands,  and  receives  the  Anadeer 
River.  Fogs  are  almost  perpetual  in  this  sea. 

BEHRING’S  ISLAND,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Behring’s 
Sea.  the  mo.st  western  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  lat.  (AY.  point) 
55°  17'  N..  Ion.  165°  46'E.  Named  from  the  celebrated  navi- 
gator Behring,  who  died  on  the  island.  Dec.  8.  1741.  his 
vessel  having  been  wrecked  here  on  the  3d  of  the  previous 
month. 

BEHRING  STRAIT,  the  channel  which  separates  Asia 
and  America  at  their  nearest  approach  to  each  other,  and 
connects  the  Arctic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  BetAveen  East 
Cape.  (Asia.)  lat.  66°  6'  N.,  Ion.  169°  38'  W’.,  and  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales.  (Amei’ica.)  lat.  65°  46'  N.,  Ion.  168°  15'  E.;  t is  36 
miles  across.  Its  depth  in  the  middle  varies  from  29  to 
30  fathoms.  Shores  rocky,  bare,  and  greatly  indented.  It 
was  discovered  by  Titus  Behring  in  1728,  and  first  explored 
by  Cook  in  1788. 

BEI-BAZAR,  bA-ba-zar',  or  BEG-BAZAAR.  bAg-ba-zar', 
a town  of  .Asia  Minor,  Anatolia,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Sangarius.  52  miles  W’.  of  Angora.  It  is  neatly  built,  has 
several  antiquities,  and  a trade  in  sheep,  goats’  wool,  and 
pears. 

BEICOS  or  BEIKOS.  See  Begko.s. 

BEIERTHEIM,  bFert-hime',  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
the  Middle  Rhine.  Pop.  660,  Mineral  springs  much  fre- 
quented. 

BEIGHTON,  bPtpn,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

BEIGII'TON  or  BEYTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

BEIGHTON  or  BOYTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norf.  Ik. 

BEIJERLAND,  bi'yer-iant,  or  OLD  BEIJERLAND,  a 
village  of  Holland,  province  of  South  Holland,  7 miles  S.S. 
W'.  of  Rotterdam.  It  has  tAvo  harbours,  frequented  by  nu- 
merous vessels  during  the  flax  season.  Pop.  3000,  chiefly 
agricultural. 

BEIL.A,  BEYLAH,  BELAH.  See  Bela. 

BEIL.AN.  bA-lilnt.  a toAvn  and  pass  of  Syria,  at  its  north- 
ern extremity,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderoon. 
The  pass,  between  the  mountains  Rhossus  and  .Amanus.  is 
considered  identical  Avith  the  Amanian  Gates  of  antiquity, 
it  being  the  only  route  commonly  jH-acticable  from  Cilicia 
into  Syria.  The  toAvn,  near  the  crest  of  the  pass,  has  about 
5000  inhabitants,  stone  houses,  and  numerous  atiueducts. 
Here  the  Egyptian  troops  totally  defeated  the  Turks  in  1832. 

BEILEN  or  BEYLEN,  bi'len,  a village  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince of  Drenthe,  10  miles  S.S.W’.  of  .Assen.  Pop.  500. 

BEILNGRIES,  blPntgrees',  a toAvn  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Alt- 
mlihl.  18  miles  N.  of  Ingolstadt.  Pop.  1104. 

BEILS'TEIN.  hiletstlne,  a small  town  of  ATtirtemberg, 
7 miles  S.E.  of  Heilbronn.  Pop.  1200. 

BEILSTEIN,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  22  miles  S.W. 
of  Coblentz,  on  the  Moselle.  Pop.  300. 

BEINE.  bAn.  or  b^n,  a village  of  Franco,  department  of 
the  Marne,  8 miles  E.  of  Reims.  Pop.  of  the  commune.  1058 

BEIRA  or  BEYRA,  b.A/e-ri.  a province  of  Portugal 
betAveen  lat.  39°  30'  and  41°  .30'  N.,  and  Ion.  6°  40'  and 
9°  50'  AV.,  having  N.  the  provinces  of  .Minho  and  3'ra.s-<-.s- 
Montes;  S.,  Estremadura  and  Alemtejo;  E..  Spain,  and  W., 
the  Atlantic.  Area,  5893  square  miles.  Population  in  1850, 
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031,416.  Surface  mountainous,  traversed  the  Serra  Es- 
trella; soil  not  fertile.  Chief  rivers,  the  Douro.  foriniti”; 
ttie  N.  boundary,  and  the  Tagus,  on  the  S.  frontier;  the 
Agueda  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  Mondego  in  the  ce.ntre.  Pro- 
ducts, wine,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  olives,  and  fruits.  On  the 
mountains  many  sheep  are  pastured,  and  celebrated  cheese 
is  made : marble,  iron,  and  coal  are  wrought ; the  manufac- 
tures are  unimportant.  Chief  towns,  Coimbra,  Ovar,  Aveiro, 
Vi.seu,  and  hamego.  In  1835,  the  province  was  divided 
Into  Upper  Heira.  capital  Viseu,  and  Lower  Beira,  capital 
Castellol'ninco.  The  heir  apparent  to  the  Portuguese  throne 
has  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Beira. 

BEIdUT,  Br^IltOUr  or  BEIKJOT.  See  Beyroot. 

BEISAX,  bA-sdiP,(anc.  Bihskan  and  Sci/tliopolis.)  a village 
of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Daina.scus.  on  rising  ground,  near 
the  Jordan,  55  miles  X.N.E.  Jerusalem.  It  consists  of  60  or 
70  houses,  with  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
comprising  traces  of  walls  on  an  acropolis,  a Roman  bridge, 
fragments  of  houses  and  columns,  a theatre,  and  excavated 
tombs. 

BEISIIEIIR.  See  Beo-sheher. 

BEIT.WEXD.  b,Vtl-v^nd\  a village  of  Persia,  in  Irak-Aje- 
mee  about  15  miles  N.E.  of  Shooster. 

BEIT-EL-EAKlIl  bJl'el-fd'ken',  (“house  of  a saint,”)  a 
maritime  town  of  Arabia.  Yemen,  on  the  Red  Sea,  100  miles 
S.VV.  of  Sana.  Pop.  about  8000.  It  is  a large,  open  town, 
with  a strong  citadel,  a mosque,  and  houses  of  brick  and 
clay,  roofed  with  date-leaves.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Yemen 
trade  in  coffee;  this  article,  wax,  gums,  and  coin,  are  ex- 
changed to  caravans  which  come  hither  from  all  parts  of 
Arabia,  Persia.  Syria,  and  Egypt,  for  Indian  and  British 
piece  goods,  spices,  and  sugar.  Its  principal  merchants  are 
Hindoos.  At  the  tomb  of  a sheikh,  near  the  town,  a festival 
of  three  days  is  held  annually,  and  to  this  meeting  its 
commercial  iinportanco  is  due. 

B,iIT-EL-M.A,  bdt'el-mi',  a village  of  Syri.a,  pashalic  of 
Aleppo,  on  the  Orontes,  about  5 miles  S.W.  of  Antioch, 
supposed  to  occupy  a portion  of  the  site  of  anc.  Dap'mp.  It 
has  some  classic  remains,  and  the  ruins  of  an  early  Chris- 
tian church. 

B >HT1I  beeth,  a town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Ayr 
and  Renfrew. 

BEITSTAD,  blt'stid,  a town  of  Xorw-vy.  55  miles  N.E. 
of  Trondhjem.  on  Beii^tad-fiord.  Pop.  2706. 

BEJ.\,  bVzhi,  (anc.  Fax  JufHa,)  a fortified  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  on  a hill.  36  miles  S.S.IV. 
of  Evora.  Pop.  55(>0.  Its  walls  are  flanked  by  40  towers, 
at.d  it  has  a castle,  cathedral,  hospital,  and  Latin  school, 
with  tanneries,  and  a manufacture  of  earthen-wares. 

BEJ.\..  bi/zhd.  a village  of  Brazil,  on  the  Rio  Para,  35  miles 
S.W.  of  Para. 

Bl'lJ  A,  a town  of  Africa,  60  miles  W.  of  Tunis. 

BEJ.\(}IIQR,  he'jd-gur^,  (anc.  Vij  lyahur?)  a large  and 
strong  hill  fort  of  India,  SO  miles  S.W.  of  Indore. 

BEJ,\P0)R,  be'j _i-poor',  (formerly  written  VISIAPOUR.) 
an  old  province  of  Southern  India,  between  lat.  15°  and  18° 
N.,  and  Ion.  73°  and  78°  E.  intersected  by  the  Krishna  or  Kist- 
nah  River,  and  bounded  southward  by  its  tributary  the 
Toombuddra.  It  is  now  subdivided  among  the  dominions 
of  Sittara  and  the  Xizarn,  the  British  distriids  of  Concan, 
Poonah,  and  Darwar,  (Bombay  presidency,)  and  the  Portu- 
guese territory  of  Goa.  ^ 

BE.IAPJIR,  (anc.  Vijaynpura,)  “the  impregnable  city,” 
capital  of  the  above  province.  126  miles  S.E.  of  Sattara,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Kistnah.  In  the  sixteenth  and  .seven- 
teenth centuries  it  was  the  capital  of  a flourishing  Hindoo 
sovereignty,  and  it  has  a magnificent  external  show  of 
domes  and  minarets,  though  its  dwellings  are  mostly  mud 
huts.  Principal  edifi  es  in  the  outer  city,  the  mosque  and 
mausoleum  of  Ibrahim  .Adil  Shah,  a noble  structure,  worthy 
of  comp.trison  with  the  most  famous  Mogul  buildings  of 
Northern  India,  numerous  other  mosques  and  tombs,  n 
ruined  palace,  and  a bazaar;  in  the  inner  city,  the  mauso- 
leum of  Mahmoud  Shah,  the  great  mosque,  military  trt*a- 
sury,  and  a low  temple  in  the  earliest  .style  of  Hindoo  archi- 
tecture, and  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  the 
Pand  )os,  a mythological  race.  There  are  here  some  guns  of 
enorm  >us  size — one  of  brass  cast  in  1519,  and  capable,  it  is 
sai  I,  of  carrying  an  iron  ball  weighing  2616  pounds.  All 
these  e lifi  es  are  of  soli  I materials  ; many  present  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship:  and  for  5 miles  VV.  of  the  fwt,  the 
wh  lie  area  enclo-ed  by  the  outer  walls  is  covered  with 
tombs,  at>d  remains  similar  to  tho.se  around  Delhi.  From 
the  great  extent  of  its  ruins,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  one 
of  the  largest  cities  of  India  while  the  splendor  of  these  ruins 
has  procured  for  it  the  name  of  the  Palmyra  of  the  Deccan. 

Bii.lAP  ) )R.  a town  of  the  Guicowar's  dominions.  40  miles 
X.  by  E.  of  Ahmedabad  lat  23°  37'  N.,  Ion.  72°  46'  E. 

BRIAR,  bii-itaa/,  a town  of  Spain,  45  miles  S.  of  Sala^- 
'nan -a.  in  a valley  of  the  Sierra  de  Bejar.  Pop.  4664.  It  has 
cloth  manufactories,  and  a trade  in  hams. 

BEJ.AR.  a town  of  Texa.s.  See  Bex.\r. 

B E.l  A W E R.  See  Bi.r.\ w ar. 

BEJKR,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Vefer. 

BEJETSK,  bA-zh^tsk^,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and 
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67  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tver,  near  the  IMologa.  Pop.  3200.  f* 
has  a large  annual  fair  f ir  corn.  iron,  silk,  and  other  goods, 

REJIG II U.!,  bee'je-gurt  a town  of  Rri  ish  India,  province  oi 
Agra,  within  the  .Mahratta  territory.  8'J  miles  .S.W,  of  Agra 

RiCJ18or  BEG  IS,  bd  iiee.s'.  a town  of  ."^p.-iiii.  3' miles  W.  ol 
Castellon-de-la-Plana.  Pop.  3155,  engaged  in  linen  weaving 

BhJ  )UR.  See  Bijawar. 

BLJUCAL.  bi-iioo-kdP.  a town  of  the  Spanish  tVestIndieg 
island  of  Cuba.  15  miles  S.  of  Havana.  Pop.  2,500. 

BERKS,  ba'kSslP.  or  BEK ESV AR,  ba'k*sh  vdii/,  a town 
of  Hungary,  capital  of  a county  of  the  same  name,  at  thf 
contluenceof  the  White  and  BlackKoio.s,  57  miles  S.tV.  of 
Debreezin.  Pop.  of  town,  in  18R),  18,850;  county,  153018. 
It  was  formerly  firtilied,  and  has  a considerable  trade  in 
cattle,  corn,  and  honey. 

BELA.  BELAII,  BEILA,  or  BEYLAH,  b.Vli,  a town  of 
Beloochistan,  capital  of  the  province  of  Loo.s,  (or  Lus.i  near 
the  Poorally  River,  and  120  miles  S.  of  Khozdar.  Pop.  from 
4 )00  to  5000.  It  consi'ts  of  about  800  hon.ses,  built  of  mud. 
The  fortif.ed  palace  of  the./iAH,  or  chief  of  the  province,  and 
a mo.s(jue.  aie  its  only  substantial  buildings. 

BELA,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
district,  and  45  miles  W.X.W.  of  Cawnpoor. 

BELA,  bd'loh',  a town  of  .Xorth  llungai’y,  co.  of  Zips,  5 
miles  X.E.  of  Kesmark.  Pop.  3100. 

BELA  BANYA.  See  Bullx. 

BEL.\BRE,  beh'ldbrt.  a town  of  France,  department  of  the 
Indre,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Blanc,  on  the  Anglin,  l op.  of  com- 
mune in  1.852,  2346.  In  the  old  castle  of  Belavre  was 
strangled  the  .'‘ieur  de  Flavi,  whose  cowardly  order  to  shut 
the  gates  of  Compiegne  led  to  the  capture  of  Joan  d' Arc. 

BELAD-EL-D.i  ERYD.  See  Beled-ei.-Jepeed. 

BELAL\,  bA-lI'd  or  BIELA.IA.  byd-la'yd.  a river  of  Rus- 
.sia.  which  rises  in  the  Ural  .Mountains,  government  of  Oren- 
bo  irg,  and  after  proceeding  for  about  lOti  miles  S.E..  suddenly 
turns  almost  due  .X.for  another  b 0 miles;  then  turns  .N.E., 
and  ultimately  joins  the  Kama  on  its  left  bank.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  550  miles.  Of  these.  24  ) miles  are  navigable. 

BELAIA,  bA-lPd  11.  e.  “white.”)  a river  of  ,‘-^ibeiia.  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Okhotsk,  and,  flowing  W..  joins  the 
Aldan. 

BEL  AIR.  a flourishing  village  of  Orleans  co..  Yermcnt, 
on  Barton  River,  the  outlet  of  Barton  lake,  and  on  the  I'a.s- 
sump  ic  River  Railioad,  40  miles  X.  by  E.  of  MontpePer. 
It  has  3 churches  3 hotels.  6 or  7 stores,  and  300  inhabitants. 
Bai’ton  River  affords  motive  power  for  several  mills. 

BEL  AIR.  a po.st-village.  caijital  of  Harford  co..  .Maryland, 
22  miles  .X.E.  of  Baltimore  and  lin  miles  N.  ny  E.  from  Anai'o- 
lis.  It  has  recently  been  improved  by  the  paving  of  the 
streets  and  tlie  making  of  a turnpike  to  Baltimore.  'Ihe 
village  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  1 or  2 churches 
and  an  academy. 

BEL.\IR.  a post-village  in  Lancaster  district,  South  Caro- 
lina. 90  miles  X,  by  E.  of  Columbia. 

BEL.MR.  a post-vill.age  of  Richmond  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Georgia  Railroad,  U)  miles  W.  of  .\ugusta. 

BEL  .AIR,  a small  village  of  Clarke  co..  Illinois. 

BEL'.AIRt  or  Br.LL  AIR.  a post  village  of  Crawford  co., 
Illinoi.s,  123  miles  S.E.  from  Springfield. 

BEL.ALCAZ.AR.  hi  Idl  kd'thdR,  a town  of  Spain.  43  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  3380.  .Manufactures  woollens. 

BELASP  )OR,  bA'ljs-poorC  a town  of  Xorth  Hindostan, 
capital  of  the  rajahship  of  Cahlore.  on  the  Sutlej,  185 
miles  X.tV.  of  Delhi.  It  is  regularly  built  and  roughly 
paved,  and  in  1810  was  said  to  comprise  3000  houses. 

BEL.ASP  )J1!,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, no  miles  E.X.E.  of  Delhi. 

BEL.AUGH,  bee'law,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BELAU.X,  be  lawnC  or  BEL.AWAX,  be-law'an.  a .small 
island,  Sooloo  Archipelago,  about  35  miles  S.  of  the  island 
of  Basilan.  lat.  (E.  point)  6°  X.,  Ion.  122°  8'  E. 

BELBi'IYS  or  BELBEIS,  bjl'kise',  a town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  E.  arm  of  the  Nile.  28  miles  X.N.E.  of  Cairo.  l‘op. 
5000.  It  is  enclosed  by  earthen  ramparts,  has  numerous  mos- 
ques. and  is  a station  on  the  route  from  F,rypt  to  Syria. 

BELBRDUGHTOX,  bel-braw'ton,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  M ore, ester. 

BELCAS'l'RO,  bfl-kAs/tro,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra  11.,  14  miles  N.E.  ofCatanzaro.  Pop  1000. 

BELCELE,  bM-sA/leh.  a villa ’•eof  Belgi  .m,  province  of  East 
Flanders.  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ghent.  Pf  p.  2856. 

BEL'CH.ALVVELL,  a piirish  of  England  co.  of  Dorset. 

BELCFLAMP-OT'TEX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BELCHAMP.  ST.  PAULS,  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Essex. 

BELCH  AM  P WALTER’S,  a parish  of  England,  c.o.  of  Essex. 

BEL'CHER,  a post-oflice  of  Washington  co..  New  York. 

BEiyCHER  ISL.AXDS,  two  small  groups  in  Hudson  Bay. 
Lat.  56°  X.,  Ion.  80°  W. 

BEL'CHERTGM’.X,  a post-township  of  Hampshire  co., 
Massa<*husetts.  70  miles  M’.  by  S.  of  Boston.  It  has  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  carriares.  sash,  and  blinds,  and  also  an 
establishment  for  making  forks.  Pop.  2700. 

BELCIUF  )RD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BELCHITE,  bAl  chee'tA.  a town  of  Spain.  22  miles  S.S.E. 
of Saragos.sa.  Here,  J une  18, 1809,  the  French,  under  Suchet, 
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iefeat?4  the  Spaniards  imdc-r  General  Blake.  Pop.  2655. 
I'hf  town  has  woollen  manufactures. 

Bhh'DhN,  a post-office  of  McHenry  Illinois,  76  miles 
N.M'  of Chitajro 

Bi'lLMB-EL  JKREED,  BELrED-EL-.TERID,  BELAD-EI^ 
DJERYD.  BELED-EL-JEREDE.  h^i'ed  el-jer-eed',  and  writ- 
ten al.so,  RILED-UL-GEinD.  b^l^ed-ool  jer-eed/,  (?.g.“ coun- 
try of  dates,”)  a vastrejiion  of  Africa,  extendinij;  S.  of  Mount 
Atla.s,  E.of  Morocco  andS.  of  Al^'eria.  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli  on 
the  E.  It  is  u:enerally  arid,  and  covered  with  sterile  plains 
of  sand  and  rocks,  but  contains  several  oases  fertile  in  dates, 
ru  I is  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes. 

BELEM,  ba  l^NG^  a town  of  Portu:ral,  2 miles  S.  of  Lisbon, 
on  the  ri^tht  bank  and  near  the  mouth  or  the  Tajius.  Lat. 
of  the  castle,  38°  40'  N..  Ion.  9°  14'  W.  Bop.  of  the  town, 
5000.  It  has  a fortress,  with  a remarkable  tower,  a hospi- 
tal. hij:h  school,  and  convent,  in  which  several  monarchs 
are  buried,  a custom-house,  quarantine  establishment,  and 
larite  iron  foundry.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1807, 
and  by  the  troops  of  Don  Pedro  in  1833. 

BELEM,  bd  lSx“',  a villajre  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bahia. 

BELEM,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio  Grande. 

BELEM,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Parahiba. 

BELEM,  a city  of  Brazil.  See  Para. 

BEL15  '1  yes,  bA'lfttBy^sh',  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bihar, 
on  the  Kurds.  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gross-Wardein.  Pop.  3250. 
It  has  marble  quarries  and  mines  of  iron,  Ac. 

BELESTA,  Vieh-lAs'tA/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Arie 'e,  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Foix.  with  iron  foundries  and 
marble-works.  Pop.  of  commune  in  1852,  2700. 

Br.LFAST,  UPPER  and  Lower,  two  bai  ouies  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  Antrim. 

BELFAST,  bSl-fAst/,  a seaport  town  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Antrim,  88  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dul> 
lin;  lat.  51°  36'  24"  N.,  Ion.  5°  56'  12"  \V.  It  is  mostly  on 
.ow  ground,  on  the  Lagan,  near  it.s  embouchure  in  Belfast 
Bay.  The  river,  which  is  here  about  250  yards  wide,  is 
ci’ossed  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  each  of  50 
feet  span.  Two  other  bridges,  of  less  pretension,  cross  the 
stream.  The  town,  owing  to  its  extremely  low  position,  has. 
from  a distance,  nothing  imposing  in  its  appearance:  but, 
on  a nearer  approach,  is  found  to  improve  con.siderably. 
The  houses,  mostly  of  brick,  are  well  built,  and  many  of 
them  hindsome;  the  streets  are  regular,  spacious,  and 
cleanly,  well  macadamized  and  lighted,  and  the  whole  gene- 
ral aspect  of  the  place  eminently  calculated  to  make  the 
most  favorable  impressions,  not  a little  strengthened  by  the 
cheerful  stir  and  activity  which  prevails  in  the  mercantile 
quarters,  and  which,  associated  with  an  enterprising  spirit, 
have  obtained  for  Belfast  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
town  in  Ireland  in  commercial  prosperity,  and  second  to 
Dublin  only  as  a port,  'fhe  places  of  worship  are  numerous, 
consisti/ig  of  8 Established  churches.  21  Bresbyterian.  1 In- 
dependent, 8 Methodist.  1 So.-ietv  ef  Friends,  atid  4 Roman 
Catholic.  Some  of  the.se  are  handsome  structures. 

At  the  head  i f the  educational  institutions  is  the  Queen’s 
College,  a mignificent  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  built  at 
an  expense  of  upwards  of  25  0 10/.,  and  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students  in  Ntivember,  1849.  The  collegiate  body 
consists  of  the  president,  vice-president,  and  20  professors; 
atid,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  7000/.  a year  is 
allowed  from  the  consolidated  fund.  The  other  educational 
establishments  are.  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  foun- 
ded in  1810  by  voluntary  subscription,  an  annual  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  about  1900/.  a year,  which  it  received 
latterly,  is  now  discontinued;  the  Belfast  Academy,  the 
Lancasterian  School,  numerous  nation:il  schools  and  private 
eeminaries.  The  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions 
eomprise  the  poorh  )use,  with  medical  and  surgical  hospitals 
attach'd;  the  lying-in  hospital,  the  fever  hospital,  the  dis- 
trict lunatic  asvlum.  the  de:if.  and  dumb,  and  blind  a.sylum. 
a new  and  elegant  edifice;  the  Ul-ter  female  peTiitentiary. 
and  the  tinion  workhouse.  The  other  public  buildings  are. 
the  commercial  buildings,  erected  on  a capital  of  2 O.OOO/.. 
contii-iing  a sp:icious  public  news-room,  hotel,  offi  -es,  and 
assembly-room;  the  white  and  brown  linen-halls,  the  thea- 
tre. the  music  hall,  th  * new  house  of  correction.  The 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  comprise  a natural  hi.s- 
t(/rv  society,  a royal  botanical  and  horticultural  society,  a 
Bocietv  f )i  the  y-'i-ioti  )n  of  knowledge.  Ulster  Teachers' 
Asso'  iitioT*  Belfast  .Music  Class,  rhetorical  society,  and  Bel- 
Cist  Mechanics’  Institute. 

M iim  f clu  rpx  and  Tr  i<b‘  — Belfast  is  the  great  depot  of  the 
li’'en  tr.ade  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  chief  seat 
of  the  manufactories  of  both  linen  and  cotton.  In  1841. 
theie  were,  in  the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  25 
eteam  mills  for  spinning  linen  yarn;  there  are  now  (1850) 
up  .v.ii-dsorgO.  employing  many  thousand  per.sons — onealone 
all)  rding  constant  work  to  liO'l  people,  the  annual  amount 
of  whose  wages  is  about  20.000/.  'I’he  number  of  spindles 
now  at  work  in  ikdfasl  and  the  neighborhood,  is  between 
3(8).0(H)  and  4<'0.000.  'I'he  other  branches  of  industry  in 
the  tonm  or  its  vicinity  are.  2 distilleries.  12  breweries, 
several  large  fiour  and  corn  mills.  4 large,  and  several 
smaller  foundries,  several  tanyards,  2 vitriol  works,  a patent 
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felt  manufactory,  saw  mills.  &c.:  4 extensive  ship-yard.s,  and 
yards  for  manufacturing  ropes  and  sailcloth.  The  com- 
merce of  Belfist  is  very  considerable,  and  i.s  rapidly  increas- 
ing. 'fhe  most  important  branch  is  across  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel. In  1853.  5711  ve.ssels  (tons.  768.500)  entered  the  port; 
being  an  increa.se  of  2341  vessels  (tons.  405  467)  .«ince  184.3. 
The  registered  .shipping  of  the  port  increased  from  359 
Ve.ssels  (tons,  49.402)  in  1843,  to  493  vessels  (tons,  83,128)  in 
1853.  Twenty-five  steamers  ply  regularly  between  Belfast 
and  London.  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  Carlisle,  IVliitehaven 
Glasgow.  Greenock.  .8tranraer,  Androssan,  and  Dublin, 
'fhe  chief  articles  of  export  are  cotton  and  lii7en  manufac- 
tures, corn  meal,  flour,  provisions,  flax,  tow,  and  horses. 
Brevious  to  the  potato  failure.  Belfast  had  also  a very  large 
provision  trade:  and.  since  the  partial  restoration  of  that 
crop,  it  has  begun  to  revive. 

Belfast  Lough  is  13^  miles  in  length,  and  8 in  breadth  at 
the  entrance,  gradually  narrowing  as  it  approaches  the 
town.  Brior  to  1839.  large  vessels  had  to  lie  in  the  pool  or 
basin  of  Garmoyle,  4 miles  from  the  town:  but,  in  18-49,  a 
new  channel  was  formed,  having  9 feet  of  water  at  low  tide, 
so  that  vessels  drawing  16  feet  water  can  now  come  up  in 
neap  tides  and  those  drawing  18  feet  in  spi  ing  tides.  Alight- 
house  and  pilot  station  have  been  established  at  Garmoyle. 

Belfast  is  governed  by  10  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  mayor, 
and  30  councillors,  and  returns  2 members  to  Barlianient. 
'fhe  country  around  is  extremely  beautiful.  3’he  lough 
itself  is  a fine  object;  and  the  hills  which  1 ound  it  and 
partly  encircle  t4ie  town,  are  being  gradually  brought 
under  cultivation,  while  their  slopes  are  thickly  studded 
with  the  villas  and  country  hou.ses  of  the  merchants.  Bel- 
last  is  comparatively  a modern  town,  dating  from  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wheti  it  was  erected 
into  a municipal  and  parliamentary  borough.  In  1704.  one 
of  the  first  editions  of  the  Bible  printed  in  Ireland  was 
printed  here;  and  in  1777  the  cotton  trade  was  introduced, 
fi-om  which  its  chief  pro.sperity,  it  is  considered,  has  arisen. 
'Three  railways  diverge  from  Belfiist;  N.IV.  the  Ballymena 
and  Carrickfergus  Railway,  N.E.  the  County  Down,  and 
S.W.  the  Ulster  Railway,  in  connection  with  a line  to  Dub- 
lin. Bop.  in  1841,75.308;  in  1861,  119,242. 

BELFAST/,  a seaport,  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice 
of  AValdo  CO.,  Maine,  at  the  head  of  Benobscot  Bay.  It  is 
30  miles  from  the  ocean,  30  miles  S.  of  Baiigor,  109  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Burtland,  and  125  miles  \V.S.\V.  of  l;astj)ort.  Hn 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  9 miles  distant,  is  Castine.  It 
is  irregularly  built,  but  has  a pleasant  situation  on  the  side 
of  a hill.  'The  Baasaggassassawakeag  River  a small  stream, 
pas.ses  nearly  through  its  centre,  dividing  it  into  two  parts 
It  is  extensively  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  in  the  coast 
trade,  and  in  the  fisheries.  The  harbor,  whi 'h  is  rarely 
obstructed  with  ice,  is  .spacious,  well  protected,  and  of 
sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  During 
the  winter  season,  it  is  the  centre  of  a lar-ge  por-tiorr  of 
the  trade  of  the  Penobscot  valley,  the  river  above  bi  ittg 
frozen.  Lumber  and  fish  are  the  pritrcipal  exports.  8bip- 
buildimr  is  exterrsively  carried  on.  Thirty  ves.sels.  (7  ol 
them  .ships,)  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  5803  tons,  were 
adttreasured  durirtg  the  year  eirding  .June  30.  1854.  'J’he 
shipping  of  the  district  at  this  date  amourrted  to  17.5n4 
torts  registered,  ami  .38,.395  torts  enrolleil  artd  licertscd.  Jn 
the  year  ertdiiig  .Jittie  30.  1863.  8 ships  artd  banirres.  1 brig, 
artd  4 schoom-rs  were  brrilt  here.  'Torttrage.  5234  A coirrt- 
iiortse  has  receirtly  beerr  brrilt  in  the  idace.  Belfast  also 
corttairrs  a number  of  churcltrrs,  a bank,  2 newspaper  oflrces, 
iirtd  art  iron  fottmiry.  Bolt,  of  the  towrrship  itt  1830,  3077 ; 
itt  1840,  4186;  in  1850,  5051. 

BELKASi,a  post-township  (tf  .Vllegharty  co..  New  York, 
about  60  miles  S E.  of  Buffalo,  ts  intersected  9y  the  Gettesee 
River  ami  Cartal.  Bop.  1827. 

BE1.<FAST  a towrrship.  Fulton  co..  Pettrtsylvattia  Pop.  822. 

BELFAS'T.  a post-rttfice  of  Northarrrptorr  co..  Bettttsyiwuiia. 

BELFAST,  a post-office  of  Marshrrll  co.,  Tc rtrtessee. 

BELFAS'T.  a post-office  of  Clermont  co..  Oliio. 

BELFAST,  a village  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio,  72  ntiles  S.  by 
W.  of  Colirmbus. 

BELFAST,  a village  of  Lee  co.,  Tow.a.  on  the  Des  iMoirtes 
River.  18  ntiles  IV. S.W.  front  Fort  Madi.eort. 

BE1/F.)RD.  a market-town  and  parish  of  Futgland.  cos. 
of  NorthumlH'fland  and  Durham.  14  ntiles  S.S.E.  of  B.er- 
wick.  Pop  (1852)  1857.  'The  town  is  finely  situated  within  2 
mihts  of  tiiH.sea.  on  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  l ailway.and 
has  a large  corn-market. 

BEI/FORD.  a small  post-vill.age.  Nash  co..  North  Carolin.a. 

BELFORT.  bM'for./,  or  BEFOR'T.  bi'foii',  a fortified  town 
of  France,  departrtrent  of  Ilaut-Rhin.  on  the  Savoureiise, 
38  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cohttar.  Pop.  in  l^Si,  7847.  lt>  citadel 
w:is  construi  ted  by  Vauban.  attd  it  htis  a fine  chirri  h (vit- 
lege.  and  public  lil  rary  of  20,900  volumes,  w ith  irou  foun 
dries  and  wire  factories. 

BELG  .E.  bAl'jee.  the  name  given  by  Cfrs.ar  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  orte  of  the  three  divisions  of  an'iettf  Gaitl.  Their 
territ/irv  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  .‘kine,  con  p ising, 
in  addition  to  the  rmulern  Belgiurtr.  part  of  HoU.iud  and  e 
large  portion  of  North  Western  France. 
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BET.OARD,  hJl^sraRt,  a town  of  Prussia,  Pomerania,  16 
miles  S.W.  of  Coslin,  capital  of  the  circle,  on  the  Persante. 
Pop.  3330.  It  is  the  seat  of  a forest  board,  and  has  an  old 
castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  .stulfs. 

BELGAUM,  bM-j;awm^,a  fortified  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal.  41  miles  N.W.  of  Darwar.  on  a high 
and  healthy  site.  Pop.  7050.  Its  works  are  strong:  and  it 
held  out  vigorously  against  the  British,  until  captured  in 
1818.  It  is  now  the  head-iiuarters  of  the  southern  division 
of  the  Bombay  army. 

BELGEN'i’lER,  bSrzh8N«'te-A'.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Var,  about  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Toulon.  Pojt.  1320. 

BELG  ER.\,  biPghern,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Torgau.  Pop.  3010. 
It  has  potteries  and  breweries. 

BEEGIOJOSO,  bSl-jo-yo'so,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
Lombardy.  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Pavia  Pop.  3000.  It  is  well 
built,  and  has  a noble  castle  of  the  princes  of  Belgiojo.so.  in 
which  Francis  I.  spent  the  night  after  his  defeat  at  Pavia, 
February  24.  1525. 

BELG  IRATE,  b§l-je-rM4  a village  of  Piedmont,  with  a 
small  harbor,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lago  Maggiore.  Pop.  740. 

BELGIU.M,  b^Pje-hm,  (Fr.  La  Belgiijui'.,  Id  b^rzheek';* 
Oer.  Bi’hjien,  hLd'gheen-.  anciently  a part  of  GaVliu  BfJ’gicu.)  a 
kingdom  in  the  W.  of  Centr.il  Europe,  between  lat.  4J°  30' 
and  51°  ;S0'  N..  and  Ion.  2°  35' and  6°  7'  E.;  bounded  N.  by  Hol- 
land, N.W.  by  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.  W.  and  S.  by 
France,  and  E.  by  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, and  Dutch  Limburg.  Greatest  length,  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  165  miles;  greatest  breadth,  from  N.  to  S.,  120  miles; 
area,  about  11,400  s luare  miles.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses. it  is  divided  into  9 provinces — .Antwerp,  South  Bra- 
bant. East  Flanders,  West  Flanders,  Ilainaut,  Liege.  Liin- 
bourg, Luxembourg,  and  Namur.  These  provinces  do  not 
diil'er  much  in  area,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a com- 
pact and  commodious  division  of  the  kingdom  : South  Bra- 
bant, which,  from  containing  Brussels,  the  capital,  may  be 
considered  the  metropolitan  province,  occupying  the  centre, 
while  the  others  cluster  round,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  extreme  provinces  of  Luxembourg  and  West  Flandei’S, 
actually  touch  it.  Pop.  in  1862, 4.8.36,566. 

Piyxical  Features. — A general  idea  of  the  surface  of  the 
country  may  be  obtained  by  regarding  it  as  an  inclined 
plane,  somewhat  rugged,  and  considerably  elevated  in  the 
S.E..  from  whi'h  it  slopes,  more  or  less  gradually,  N.  and 
VV\,  till  it  sinks  into  low  plains,  only  a few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  elevated  distri  ds  are  formed  by  rami- 
fications of  the  Ardennes,  which,  enteiing  Belgium  from 
France,  stretch  along  the  S.  of  Namur,  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  Luxembourg,  and  attain  their  culmiiiating  point  in 
the  S.E.  of  Liege,  at  Stavelot,  in  the  neighborh.)od  of  Spa, 
where  the  height  exceeds  2000  feet.  The  rocks  appear  to 
rest  on  primary  formations;  but  those  which  reach  the 
surface  generally  consist  of  slate,  old  red  .sandstone,  and 
mountain  limestone.  Proceeding  N.W.,  in  the  direction  of 
the  dip.  the.se  rocks  take  a cover,  and  the  ccal  formation  be- 
comes fully  developed.  'Phis  coalfield  is  a continuation  of 
that  of  the  N.  of  France,  and  stretches  through  Belgium  in 
a N.E.  direction,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  provitice 
of  Ilainaut  and  a considerable  part  of  that  of  Liege,  and 
skirting  the  provinces  of  Namur  and  Luxembourg.  Itcon- 
tiiins  numerous  workable  seams,  both  of  coal  and  iron.  N. 
and  W..  beyond  the  li  nits  of  this  coalfield,  a more  recent 
formation  is  found,  covered  by  deep  beds  of  clay  and  .s.and. 
the  former  prevailing  more  in  the  interior,  and  the  latter 
near  the  coast,  where  it  has  been  drifted  into  hillocks  or 
downs,  and  forms  the  only  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  clav  in  this  district  is  fit  for 
the  manufacture  of  tine  pottery;  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  suitable  only  for  coarse  ware,  or  for  bricks.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  slope  of  the  surface  alreadv  mentioned, 
the  main  streams  of  Belgium  have  a direction  : and  the 
whole  country  li,‘s  within  the  basin  of  the  German  Ocean. 
In  the  S.E..  where  the  surface  is  elevated  and  broken,  nu- 
merous torrents  descend  with  rapidity;  and.  becoming  coti- 
fined  within  rocky,  precipitou.s.  and  ri'  hly  wmoded  banks, 
often  furnish,  if  not  the  grandest,  the  most  pictures<|ue  a»id 
enchanting  of  landscapes.  On  reaching  the  lower  country 
their  speed  is  slackened  and  their  augmented  volume  moves 
along  in  a slow,  winding  course.  Only  two  of  them — the 
Meu.se  and  the  Scheldt^ — have  a magnitude  which  entitles 
them  to  the  name  of  rivers:  but  so  important  are  these  two 
in  themselves,  and  so  numerous  their  affluents,  that  no 
country  in  Europe  is  better  supplied  with  water  con\m uni- 
cation.  The  climate  of  Belgium  bears  a considerable  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  same  latitudes  in  England.  Though 
{subject  to  sudd‘^n  change  it  is  on  the  whole.  tem|>erateand 
agreeablf.  The  only  parts  of  the  countrv  which  can  be  con- 
siuered  unhealthy  are  the  low  flats  which  prevail  in  Flan- 
ders, and  the  polders  or  rich  alluvial  tracts  which  have  been 


* It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  French  is  spoken  by  the 
.'^lucated  Belgians  generally  The  language  of  the  lower  classes 
«,  f ir  the  most  part,  either  Flemish,  or  a corrupt  dialect  of  the 
•Trench. 
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gained  from  the  rivers  by  embankment,  chiefly  in  Antwerp. 
'I'here  agues,  and  other  diseases  engendered  by  a humid  and 
sluggish  atmosphere,  are  prevalent. 

Waods  and  Ftreds. — Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  surface 
of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by  wood.  'I’he  distribution  of  it, 
however,  is  by  no  means  equal ; and  hence,  while  the  two 
Flanders  and  Antwerp  fall  much  below  the  average  amount, 
Luxembourg  and  Namur  rise  far  above  it,  and  are  very 
densely  wooded.  'I'hese  woods  are  the  remains  of  the  ta- 
cient  forest  of  Ardennes,  which  Ctesar  describes  as  stretch- 
ing far  out  into  France  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  fsonth 
Brabant  also  possesses  several  fine  forests;  among  others, 
that  of  8oignies,  with  which  the  field  of  Waterloo  has  made 
us  familiar.  In  the  other  provinces,  scarcely  any  thing  de- 
.serving  the  name  of  finest  is  seen.  Wood  is  distributed 
over  them  in  occasional  patches,  and  more  frequently  in  the 
form  of  hedgerow.  'I'he  timber  thus  grown  forms  a well- 
known  feature  in  the  rich  rural  landscapes  which  the  old 
Flemish  masters  loved  to  paint. 

Agriculture. — The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  operations,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  so  happily  availed  themselves  of  their  natural  advan- 
tages. that  they  early  began,  and  in  some  respects  still  de- 
serve to  be  regarded  as  the  model  farmers  of  Europe.  In 
the  highlands  traversed  by  the  Ardennes,  the  climate  is 
ungenial.  and  the  soil  so  shallow  and  stony,  as  almost  to 
forbid  the  labor  of  the  plough.  Here  the  occupants  display 
their  skill,  in  turning  the  natural  pastures  of  the  distinct 
to  the  best  account.  These  produce  a hardy  breed  of  horses, 
which,  being  admirably  adapted  for  light  cavalry,  are  largely 
exported  to  France  for  th  t purpose,  while  vast  herds  of 
swine  are  fed,  almost  at  no  expense,  on  the  mast  of  the 
f irests.  At  the  same  time,  no  part  of  the  surface  is  allowed 
to  lie  waste.  W here  arable  land  occurs,  it  is  carefully  ap- 
plied to  its  proper  u.se.  Even  the  vine  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. and  sunny  slopes  on  which  little  else  could  have 
been  grown,  have  been  made  to  yield  a tolerable  wine.  In 
the  opposite  extremity  of  Belgium,  chiefly  in  the  province 
of  Antwerp,  and  partly  in  that  of  Limbourg,  occurs  a vast 
expanse  of  moorland  waste,  known  by  the  nameof  Campine, 
of  the  most  dreary  appearance,  a dead  monotonous  flat, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  barren  sand,  in  which  the 
ordinary  heaths  and  lichens  will  .scarcely  grow,  'fhe  greater 
part  of  this  tiimt  seems  destined  to  remain  for  ever  in  its 
natural  state;  but  whenever  a patch  of  more  piomising  aj>- 
pearance  occurs,  the  hand  of  industry  has  been  at  work, 
and  cornfields  and  green  pastures  have  become  not  unfr>> 
quent  even  in  the  Campine.  Agricultural  colonies  have 
been  planted  in  diffennit  parts  of  the  district,  and  by  their 
exertions  a wondrous  improvement  has  been  made;  and  on 
parts  of  this  waste,  some  of  the  finest  cattle  of  the  country 
are  reared,  and  much  dairy  produce  of  excellent  quality  is 
obtained.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  districts  now  de- 
scribed. there  is  no  part  of  Belgium  in  which  agriculture 
does  not  flourish;  but  the  husbandry  which  has  been  so 
much  lauded,  is  seen  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  twm 
Handers.  Its  excellence  is  owing  not  to  any  superior  know- 
ledge of  what  may  be  called  the  theory  of  agriculture,  nor  to 
any  remarkable  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  implements, 
but  chiefly  to  an  innate  spirit  of  economy  and  industry — an 
economy  which  carefully  afipn  pi  iates  every  gain,  however 
small,  and  an  industry  which  grudges  no  labor  however  great, 
provided  it  is  possible,  by  the  apiilication  of  it,  to  obtain  an 
additional  amount  of  valuable  produce.  In  fact,  the  Flemish 
husbandry  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  garden  than  of 
field  culture.  In  many  of  its  operations  horse  labour  is 
employed.  The  plough  and  the  harrow  are  in  frequent  re- 
(lui.siiion:  but  the  implement  on  which  the  greatest  de- 
pendence is  placed  is  the  earliest  and  simplest  of  all — the 
spade.  The  following  table  of  the  provinces  of  Belgium  ex- 
hil  its  their  area,  extent  under  cultivation,  and  population, 
January  I,  1849: — 


PROVl.vtf.8 

Area  in  a . 

Cultivated 

Wood 

Waste. 

Popv  lation 

69}). 778 

394,792 

80,801 

186.818 

413  8 4 

Hrabaii  (S.l... 

810,958 

871. ,504 

108,175 

3.117 

711,. '13.’ 

I'laii.iei  s,  (W.) 

79.^  91fi 

889,  19 

7..8.56 

11.379 

6 8,H7 

I•'lall(ll■  s (K.).. 

740.474 

8 1,701 

74,438  1 

1 '2.781 

781,143 

Haiiiai  t 

919.:i46 

7 3,997 

1.50,-01  1 

1 9.043  1 

7.3.5:19 

I,;.-  

714.818 

518,53.5 

134,1.1  1 

33,812  i 

48i),883 

Limburg 

598.048 

381,183 

88,183 

1 3,903  ' 

185.8  1 

Lii  embourg... 

1,091.009 

371,8.38 

343,577  ' 

343,  ,56 

187.978 

Nam  111 

994.485 

447.8  8 

310.086 

119,407 

288,143 

7,-75  61Z 

4,800,:393 

1,380,-18 

813,116 

4,359,(W0 

It  thus  appears  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  kingdom 
is  under  cultivation,  and  nearly  ei:.;ht-tiinths  profital  ly  oc- 
cupied. leaving  only  about  one-ninth  waste.  In  the  more 
favoured  provincas,  particularly  those  of  8outh  Brabant, 
the  two  Flanders,  and  Ilainaut.  the  ((Uantity  of  waste  is  so 
very  small,  that  the  whole  surface  may  be  regarded  as  one 
vast  garden.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  as.sert.  as  is  usually 
done,  that  Belgium  raises  more  corn  than  it  consumes  For 
sevei’al  years  the  import  has  considerably  exceeded  the  ex 
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t’Ort.  tn  1844,  the  import  of  wheat  for  home  consumption 
amounted  to  ahov  e 60.000  quarters.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable :rops  raised  in  Bely:ium  is  flax.  The  value  of  this 
ciop  in  Flanders  alone  is  estimated  at  one  million  and  a 
b:tlf  sterling  annually.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  rearing  of  stock,  and  the  breeds  both  of  cattle 
and  horses  are  of  a superior  description.  Throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  estimated  number  of  horses  is  250,000;  of 
t^attle,  OoO.OOO ; and  of  sheep.  7 53,000. 

Mineii. — The  mineral  riches  of  Belgium  are  great,  and, 
after  agriculture,  form  the  most  important  of  her  national 
interests.  They  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  four 
provinces  of  Ilainaut,  Liege,  Namur,  and  Luxembourg,  and 
consist  of  lead,  manganese,  calamine  or  zinc,  iron,  and  coal. 
The  lead  is  wrought  to  some  extent  at  Vedriu,  in  Liege: 
bur  the  quantity  obhiined  forms  only  a small  part  of  the 
actual  consumption.  Manganese,  well  known  for  its  im- 
portant bleaching  properties,  is  obtained  both  in  Liege  and 
Namur.  The  principal  field  of  calamine  is  at  Liege.  All 
these  minerals,  however,  are  insignificant  compared  with 
the  iron  and  coal.  The  former  has  its  seat  in  the  country 
between  theSambre  and  the  Meu.se.  and  also  in  the  province 
of  Ijiege.  At  present,  the  largest  quantity  of  ore  is  raised 
in  that  of  Namur.  The  coalfield  already  described  has  an 
area  of  above  500  scjuare  miles.  The  annual  product  exceeds 
3,0('0  000  tons,  and  of  these  nearly  two-thirds  are  obtained 
in  the  province  of  Ilainaut.  It  forms  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  the  Belgian  exports.  More  than  a half  of  the 
whole  coal  raised  is  taken  by  France.  Besides  minerals,  pro- 
perly so  called,  Belgium  is  abundantly  supplied  with  build- 
ing and  paving  stone,  limestone,  roofing  slate,  and  marble. 
Of  the  last,  the  black  marble  of  Dinant  is  the  most  celebrated. 

Manufactures. — The  industrial  products  of  Belgium  are 
very  numerous,  and  the  superiority  of  many  of  them  to 
those  of  most  other  countries,  is  confessed.  The  fine  linens 
of  Flanders,  and  lace  of  South  Brabant,  are  of  world-wide 
roputali  )n.  Scarcely  less  celebrated  are  the  carpets  and  por- 
celain of  Tournay,  the  cloth  of  Verviers,  the  carriages  of 
Brussels,  the  cvitlery  of  Namur,  the  extensive  foundries, 
machine-works,  and  other  iron  establishments  of  Liege. 
The  cotton  manufiicture,  confined  chietly  to  Flanders  and 
the  province  of  Antwerp,  engrosses  a capital  of  2.500,000/., 
and  gives  e'.nployment  to  more  than  12.000  persons. 

Trade  and.  Commerce. — The  geographical  jwsition.  the  ad- 
miral le  facilities  of  transport,  and  the  indefatigable  industry 
of  the  inhabitants,  early  combined  to  place  Belgium  at  the 
very  head  of  the  trading  countries  of  hurope.  The  gradual 
rise  of  competitors  still  more  highly  favored,  has  deprived 
her  of  this  pre-eminence;  but  her  trade  is  still  of  great  im- 
portance. and  within  recent  years  has  made  a rapid  advance. 
Iler  coal  and  iron,  and  the  numerous  products  of  her  manu- 
factures, furnish  in  themselves  the  materials  of  extensive 
traffic:  while  the  possession  of  one  of  the  best  harbors  in 
the  world,  situated  on  a magnificent  river,  which  directly, 
or  by  canals,  stretches  its  arms  into  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  now  made  accessible  by  a system  of  railways  with 
every  kingdom  of  Central  Europe,  promises  to  make  it  the 
seat  of  a transit  trade  even  more  imp  irtant  than  that  whi<  h 
it  monopolized  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  limited  extent 
of  the  seacoast.  on  which  alone  mariners  can  be  reared, 
seems  to  make  it  impossible  for  Belgium  ever  to  take  high 
rank  as  a naval  power:  but  if  others  must  be  the  sea- 
carriers.  she  certainly  bids  fair  to  become  the  greatest  land- 
carrier  of  the  woi’ld.  This  she  owes  chietly  to  the  admirable 
system  of  railways,  which  originated  in  a law  passed 
March  1,  1834,  and  were  execxited  by  the  government. 
This  systenj  has  it  centre  at  Mechlin,  from  which  a line 
proceeds  N.  to  Antwerp:  another  W.  to  Ostend;  another 
S.W.  through  Mons,  and  on  to  the  Northern  Railway  of 
France,  which  communicates  directly  with  Pai-is:  aiid  an- 
other S.Fl.  to  Idege,  and  on  into  Prussia,  where  it  first  com- 
municates with  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  and  thence  by  that 
river,  and  by  rail,  gains  access  both  E.  and  S.  to  all  the 
countries  of  Central  Europe.  In  addition  to  the.se  great 
trunks,  ont  important  branch  connects  Liege  with  Namur 
and  fMons:  tnd  another  from  Antwerp,  after  crossing  the 
W.  trunk  at  Ghent,  passes  Courtrai  and  proceeds  directly  to 
Lille. 

Shipping  Entered  and  Cleared  at  the  Pnrtt  of  Belgium  in  Vie 
year  1852. 


Nation. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vesls. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ve.s'Is. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Swedish 

152 

27,572 

25.718 

149 

27,608 

4,511 

Danish 

82 

7,:t05 

7. -.8 

83 

7,242 

2,831 

91 

21,581 

21 ,5.56 

90 

21,5:43 

6,042 

Netherlaudli  b . . 

140 

14,372 

14.0.0 

142 

14,131 

9,661 

British 

804 

131.  lOK 

89.052 

814 

132,  . 66 

58,470 

French 

225 

19.055 

15.970 

235 

20.005 

I2.82I 

Belgian 

452 

78,087 

67.011 

462 

81,077 

40,764 

United  States. .. 

72 

48,976 

48,679 

69 

47,4-3 

16,549 

Other  Countries. 

357 

64,561 

63,0,.8 

37  2 

65,424 

24. 0-3 

Total 

’■375 

412,615 

352,317 

2416 

416,709 

175.672 

196 
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Total  Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Bdglum  for  1852 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total.  ! 

Russia 

$4,223,000 

$8,59,800 

$5,082,800 

Sweden  and  Norway 

454,000 

212,000 

6(i6.000 

222,000 

212.200 

434,  .00 

Cerinan  Zollverein 

4.701,800 

8,645.200 

13,;447.000 

Netherland.s 

8,705,000 

8,875.600 

17„580  6U0 

Great  Britain 

1 1 ,375,000 

8,964,600 

20.339  600 

France 

10,2,57,01)0 

17,771,600 

28,0  8.600 

Portugal 

243,800 

290,000 

533.800 

Switzerland 

227,-00 

562,200 

789,400 

Kingdom  of  Naples 

298,500 

222,800 

521,300 

British  India,  Singapore, 
and  China. 

284.400 

171.600 

456.000 

Africa 

8:49.600 

112,600 

952,200 

United  States 

6,888,000 

3,015,400 

9,903,400 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

2,548,000 

6.6.800 

3, 174. ,800 

Havti  and  V^enezuela 

1,162,600 

19,400 

1,182,000 

Brazil 

1,937.600 

984,000 

2.9' 1 .600 

Argentine  Republic 

1,203.000 

290.400 

1,493,400 

Chili  and  Peru 

471,400 

72.5.600 

1,197,000 

Spain 

5.50,800 

192.400 

743, VOO 

Other  Countries 

7:46.500 

4,710.000 

5,446„500 

Total 

$57,329,200 

$57,464,200 

$114,793,400  j 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1844  was  $61,500,000,  and 
of  exports,  $56,700,000, 

Peojile. — The  Belgian  population  is  the  densest  in  Europe, 
and  is  composed  of  two  distinct  races — Flemish,  who  are  of 
German,  and  Walloons,  who  are  of  French  extraction.  The 
former,  by  far  the  more  numerous,  have  their  principal  lo- 
cality in  Flanders:  but  also  prevail  throughout  Antwerp, 
Limbourg,  and  part  of  South  Brabant.  The  latter  are  found 
chietly  in  Ilainaut,  Liege,  Namur,  and  part  of  Luxembourg. 
The  language 'hf  each  corresponds  with  their  origin — the 
Flemings  speaking  a dialect  of  German,  and  the  Walloons  a 
dialect,  or,  rather,  corruption  of  French,  with  a considerable 
infusion  of  words  and  phrases  from  Spanish  and  other  lan- 
guages. This  distinct  mixture  of  races,  and  the  repeated 
changes  of  masters  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  have 
neces.saj'ily  been  very  untiivorabie  to  the  formation  of  a na- 
tional character.  Still,  in  some  leading  features,  there  is  a 
remai-kable  uniformity  in  the  population.  Though  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country  between  France  and  Germany  has  made 
it  the  battle-field  of  Europe,  the  inhabitants  show  few  warlike 
tendencies,  and  are  unwearied  in  pursuing  the  arts  of  peace. 
Hostile  armies  have  freiiuently  met  upon  their  soil  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  kingdoms,  carrying  devastation  into  every 
quarter;  1 ut  no  sooner  have  they  withdrawn,  than  the  la 
bors  of  the  field  and  the  workshop  have  been  quietly  re- 
sumed, and  the  very  traces  of  devastation  been,  in  a few 
years,  effaced. 

Gm'ernment. — The  government  is  a constitutional  mo- 
narchy. based  on  the  broadest  principles  of  rational  liberty. 
The  sovereignty  is  hereditary,  except  in  failure  of  heirs 
male:  the  .senate  and  the  house  of  representatives  are  both 
elected  by  tbe  people.  Total  registered  electors  in  1842, 
49.313.  Punishment  of  death  has  been  al  olished  : universal 
toleration,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury  are  esta- 
blished. The  population  is  almost  wholly  Roman  Catholic; 
but  the  clergy  of  all  sects  are  supported  by  the  state.  The 
chief  divisions  of  the  territory  are  into  9 provinces,  each  of 
w’hich  is  subdivided  into  arrondissements  adminisiratifs.  and 
arrnndissements  judiciaires ; subdivided  again  respectively 
into  cantons  de  niilice  and  cantons  de  justice  de  paix.  Each 
canton  is  composed  of  several  communes,  of  which  the  sum 
total  throughout  the  kingdom  is  2514.  Each  province  has 
its  governor,  a council  of  from  50  to  70  members,  and  a 
court  of  assize;  and  in  most  of  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  is  now  a council  des  prudhnmmes.  Each  arrondisse- 
ment  has  a court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  each  canton 
a police  tribunal.  Courts  of  appeal  are  established  in  Brus- 
sels. Ghent,  and  Liege:  and  the  whole  are  subordinate  to  a 
court  of  cassation  in  Bru.ssels.  The  kingdom  has  4 uni- 
versities, the  seats  of  which  are  Ghent.  Liege.  Louvain,  and 
Brussels:  in  most  of  the  cities  are  diocesan  seinitiaries:  in 
many  high  schools,  termed  gymnasia ; and  Belgium  is  re- 
markable for  her  public  libraries.  14  in  number.  The  com- 
pulsory system  of  education  in  force  under  the  Dutch  rule 
was  abolished  by  the  Belgians  in  18:i0.  and  the  amount  of 
public  instruction  is  much  le.ss  than  previously ; but  in 
each  commune  is  a primary  school.  Flach  commune  has  also 
its  bureau  of  charity  for  the  permanent  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  numerous  hospitals  and  asvlums  are  established  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns.  Belgium  has  22  fortified  places; 
the  armed  force  in  1847  amounted  to  180.000  men.  of  whom 
90.000  belong(‘d  to  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  90.000  to  the 
civic  or  burgher  guard.  The  navy  of  Belgium  is  confined 
to  a few  steamers  and  small  flotilla  of  gun-l)oat.s.  The  public 
revenue  in  1854,  was  $25,000,000,  expenditure.  $25,900,000, 
pulilic  debt.  $130,700,000. 

History. — The  first  mention  of  the  covintry  is  made  by 
.Tulius  Caesar,  who  includes  it  in  one  of  the  three  divisions 
of  Gaul,  and  describes  its  inhabitants  as  particularly  <1ik- 
tinguished  for  valour.  It  continued  under  Roman  domina- 
tion till  A.  D.  409,  when  it  became  part  of  tbe  empire  of  the 
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Franks;  which,  under  Clovis,  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  I 
the  Loire.  On  the  death  of  Clovis,  in  oil.  it  was  divided 
ainoriLi;  his  .sons,  and  formed  f »ur  separate  kingdoms.  Ulti-  1 
mately.  about  A.  d.  MiO,  they  all  merged  in  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne.  In  the  partition  which  took  jilace  on  his 
leath,  almost  the  whole  of  modern  Relgium  fell  to  his  son 
Lothaire.  It  was  afterwards  subdivided  into  several  duchie.s. 
which,  having  been  gradually  absorbed  by  that  of  Rrabant, 
passed  with  it  to  the  house  of  Burgundy,  in  1406,  and  con- 
tinued with  it  till  1477,  when,  by  the  marriage  of  Mary, 
heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  it  became  united  to  Austria: 
and  shortly  afrer  firmed  part  of  the  extensive  dominions  of 
the  Kmperor  Charles  V.  Through  him,  Belgium  was  united 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  On  the  peace  of  1714,  it  was 
ceded  to  Austria:  which  maintained  its  possession  till  1791, 
when  the  armies  of  the  French  republic  overran  the  coun- 
try, and  portioned  it  out  into  nine  departments,  as  partatid 
parcel  of  France.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  allies 
united  Belgium  and  Holland,' under  the  king  of  the  latter, 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Tlie  union  was 
never  harmonious,  and  proved  short-lived.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  agitation  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Bour- 
bons from  France,  in  18o0,  the  Belgians  revolted,  and  ob- 
tained a recognition  of  their  independence.  They  have 
since  enjoyed  great  prosperity  undei'  the  enlightened  and 
constitutional  government  of  their  own  king,  Leopold  I. 

\ BHi.dlU.M,  a township  of  Ozaukee  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Lake  Michigan.  1‘op  22-i;i. 

BFLOOROD,  Wl-go-rodL  a town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of,  and  72  miles  S.  of  Koorsk,  on  the  Donets.  Pop. 
10,318.  It  is  divided  into  an  old  and  a new  town,  is  an 
archbishop’s  see.  and  has  numerous  churches,  &c.,  and  manu- 
factories of  leather. 

BKLOIIADE,  bel-grAdt,  (anc.  Singidulnum! Bil-grand, 
bil-gnldt)  an  important  fortified  city  of  Servia,  on  the  ri«  ht 
bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Save,  44  miles 
S.E.  of  Peterwardein ; lat.  44°  47'  57"  N.;  Ion.  20°  28'  14"  E. 
Pop.  30.000.  It  is  the  largest  and  best  built  city  of  Servia.  and 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe,  being  garri.soned  by 
6000  Turks.  The  citadel,  occupied  by  the  Turkish  pasha 
and  troops,  is  on  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  rivers,  be- 
hind which  rises  the  city  proper,  with  anti(iue-looking  Ger- 
man edifices,  a new  cathedral,  a palace,  and  barracks.  The 
Turkish  quarter,  with  the  old  palace  of  Prince  Eugene, 
slopes  down  to  the  D.anube;  the  Servian  quarter,  with  the 
custom-house  and  consular  residence,  borders  on  the  Save, 
which  is  lined  by  a good  quay  and  rows  of  modern  houses. 
Belgrade  had  formerly  quite  an  oriental  appearance,  but  it 
is  becoming  abandoned  by  wealthy  'Purks:  chui'ches  are 
superseding  mos<|ues;  new  buildings  are  being  constructed 
in  the  German  fashion:  and  the  bazaars  have  now  gla/.ed 
shop-windows.  The  streets,  however,  remain  filthy,  ill- 
paved,  and  not  lighted,  and  the  public  baths  and  inns  are 
wretched.  It  has  manufactoides  of  arm.s,  carpets,  silk  goods, 
cutlery,  and  s.addlery;  with  a new  lyceum.  and  several 
schools.  It  has  an  excellent  port,  an  increasing  general 
trade,  and  is  the  entrepot  of  commerce  between  'I'urkey  and 
Austria,  and  the  seat  of  the  principal  authorities  of  Servia. 
Belgrade  was  at  one  time  strongly  f irtified,  and  might  still 
be  rendered  almost  impregnable:  but  its  works  have  been 
neglected,  and  are  now  rapidly  decaying. 

The  military  experiences  of  Belgrade  have  rendered  it 
famous  in  history.  Being  the  key  of  Hungary,  it  was  long 
an  object  of  fierce  contention  between  the  Austrians  and  the 
Turks.  It  was  besieged  by  the  latter  in  1456;  and  again, 
with  more  su  cess,  in  1522,  from  whi  h time  it  was  held  by 
them  till  1688,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  Elector  of  B;v- 
vaiia.  Two  years  afterward,  it  was  again  captured  by  the 
Turks.  In  1717  it  was  besieged  by  Prince  Eugene,  with  an 
army  of  90,000  men.  After  a desperate  conflict  between  the 
contending  armies,  the  Turks  were  defeated,  with  a loss  of 
13,000  killed.  5000  wounded,  and  3000  prisoners — the  Au.s- 
trians  having  only  3000  killed  and  4.')O0  wounded.  In 
1739,  the  'Turks  made  another  vam  attempt  to  retake  Bel- 
grade but  cam  ',  soon  after,  into  possession  of  it  by  treaty, 
retaining  it  till  1789.  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Au.strians. 
who  restored  it  to  the  Turks  in  1791:  since  which  time  it 
Has  remained  in  their  possession,  except  for  a short  time 
luring  the  Servian  insurrection,  when  (1813)  its  suburbs 
were  burned,  and  its  fortifications  partly  destroved. 

BEL'ill.ADE,  a ^own  of  European 'Turkey, Room-Elee,  13 
miles  N.  of  Constantinople,  and  where  many  opulent  inlia- 
bitants  of  that  city  have  country  houses. 

BEL'G  BADE',  a post-township  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  .Vndroscoggin  and  Kennebec  Railroad.  67  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Portland.  It  has  an  academy,  and  much  fine  fruit.  Pop.  1.592. 

BELGK,\DH.  a small  village  of  Newton  co..  Texas,  on  the 
W,  b:cnk  of  the  Sabine  River,  about  55  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Sabine  City. 

BELGRADE  MILLS,  a post-village  in  Kennebec  co., 
Maine,  about  16  miles  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

BELiiRAM,l.Sl-grim',rrBAL.\GKAME.  a town  of  India, 
lominion  of  Onde,  58  miles  IGW.  of  Lucknow.  It  is  a 
own  of  some  antiquity,  out  greatly  fallen  off.  It  has  de- 
*/ed  biiildingp  in  the  heat  style  of  Mogul  architecture. 
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BEIz/GRAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicestei . T1 
gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Marquis  of  M’estminster. 

BEL'HA'VEN,  a maritime  village  of  Scotland,  co.  ol  Had- 
dington. It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  a branch  of  the  Ilamil 
ton  family. 

BELHEL/VIE,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aber- 
deen. 

BELICI,  b,Vle-che.  or  BELICE,  bVle-ch^,,  'anc. 
or  Ifi/pfsa,)  a river  in  the  W.  of  Sicily,  rises  9 milty*  S.  of 
Palermo,  flows  S.S.W.,  and  enters  the  Mediterranth*u  15 
miles  N.W.  of  Sciacca.  Ijength  about  50  miles. 

BELT  DA,  a town  of  Africa,  Algeri:i.  See  Blidah. 

BELIN,  beh-lS,N“^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  of  commune, 
in  1852,  1545. 

BKLITZ  or  BEELl'TZ.  biflits,  a fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg,  and  12  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Potsdam. 
Pop.  2350.  partly  engaged  in  linen  manufactures. 

BELIZE.  See  Bali ZK. 

BELK,  bJlk,  or  HU.M'MOCK  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago, one  of  the  Serangani  Islands,  23  miles 
S.  of  Serangani  Point,  island  of  Mindanao;  lat.  5°  24'  N.; 
Ion.  125°  21'  E. 

BELHvNAP,  acounty  in  the  S.E.  central  part  ofNew  Hamp- 
shire, has  an  area  of  aliout  390  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Pemigewasset.  and  on  the  S.  by  the  M in- 
nipiseogee  River,  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Merri- 
mack. and  Winnipiseogee  Lake  forming  the  greater  part  of 
its  north-eastern  boundary.  It  contains  numerous  lakes 
and  ponds,  and  many  fine  mill-streams.  'The  surface  is 
rough  and  sometimes  rocky.  Imt  the  soil  generally  feitile. 
The  railroad  connecting  Concord  and  Warren  passes  through 
the  W.  end  of  this  county,  and  it  is  partly  inter.sected  by 
that  connecting  Dover  with  Alton.  Capital,  Gilford.  Pop. 
18,.U9. 

BELL,  ii  county  in  the  central  part  of 'Texas,  has  an  area 
of  859  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  l)y  tlie  Leon  River  and 
Lampasas  Creek,  which  unite  near  the  county  seat  to  form 
Little  River.  'The  surface  is  uneven  'Th  - land  is  adapted 
to  pasturage.  Bell  county  was  formed  since  the  census  of 
IS.'iO  was  taken.  Capital,  Belton.  Poj).  4799. 

BELL,  a township  of'  leaifield  co..  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  659. 

BELL,  a post-office  of  Highland  co..  Ohio. 

BELLA.  Mlfli.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata,  14 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Melfi.  Pop.  5609. 

BELLAC,  bf^ridkfl  a town  of  France,  department  of  Haute- 
Vienne,  23  miles  N.N.W.  of  Limoges.  Pop.  in  1851,3788, 
who  manufacture  coarse  woollens  and  paper. 

BEliLAGHY,  b?lfla-hee.  a village  of  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  of 
Londonderrv.  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Magherafelt.  Pop.  739. 

BELLAGHY,  a village  of  Ireland.  Connaught,  co.  of  Sligo, 
7 miles  N.E.  of  Swinefbrd.  Pop.  292. 

BELL.\GI0,  b^l-ld'jo,  (L.  BUidcux.)  a small  town  of 
Northern  Italy,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Como,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  promontory  which  divides  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Lecco. 
It  has  numerous  rich  villas  and  gardens,  and  commands  ex- 
tensive prospects. 

BELL  AIR,  Illinois.  See  Bel.air. 

BELL  AIR,  a post-village  in  Richmond  co..  Georgia,  on 
the  Georgia  Railroad,  about  12  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Augusta. 

BELL  AIR.  a post-village  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri,  about 
40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

BELLAIRE,  b^l'air',  or  BELL  AIR,  a post-village  of  Bel- 
montco.,Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River,about  5 miles  below  Whee’- 
ing.  It  is  the  E.  terminus  of  tlie  Central  R.R.  Pop.  14i66. 

BELLA  TSOLA.  See  Borromean  Isles. 

BELLAMY’S  (b^Pa-mez)  MILLS,  a .small  post-village  of 
Canada  West.  co.  of  Lanark,  situated  on  Indian  Creek,  about 
75  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Kingston. 

BELLANO,  b^l-li'no.  a village  of  Lombardy,  government 
of  Milan.  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lecco.  at  the  mouth  of  the 
torrent  Pioverna,  on  which  is  a cascade  called  the  Orrido  di 
Bi'Udno.  OR^Re-do  dee  b§l-ldflio. 

BELLARY,  b§l-lahVee.  one  of  the  Balaghaut  ceded  dis- 
tricts of  British  India,  presidency  of  IMadras.  having  on  the 
E.  Cuddapah,  on  the  W.  the  Bombay  district.  Darwar,  on 
the  N.  the  Nizam’s  dominion,  and  on  the  S.  Alysnre. 

BELL.ARY,  capital  of  the  above  district,  and  head(]uarters 
of  a division  of  the  Madras  armv,  265  miles  N.W'.  of  IMadr.is 
It  has  a square  fort  on  a rocky  hei  rht:  below  which  is  the 
town,  with  a good  bazaar,  some  barracks,  and  neat  military 
cantonm'->nts. 

BELLARY,  a decaved  town,  presidency  of  Bengal.  Gur- 
rah-Mundlah  district,  lat.  23°  48'  N.:  Ion.  89°  20'  E.  It  w:as 
formerlv  extensive,  and  near  it  are  some  fine  Hindoo  temples 

BELLAS,  b^ricis,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estrema- 
dura,  8 miles  N.W'.  of  Lisbon,  on  the  Ancelva,  with  miner-J 
baths,  and  a fine  castle.  Pop.  4('00. 

BELL'BROOK,  a po.st-village  of  Greene  co..  Ohio.  70  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Columbus,  contains  several  churches  and  stores. 
Pop.  near  350. 

BELL'BUCKLE.  a post-office  of  Bedford  co..  Tennes.«ep 

BELLE  .AIR.  b^l-airfl  a post-villa  re  of  Clay  co..  Imliana 

BELLE-ALL1A\CE,  La,  14  b'li  ai'le-SNss/.  a farm  house, 
of  Belgium,  in  the  field  of  Waterloo,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
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oigliroad  n Drrssels  and  abnut  2 miles  S.  of  IMont  St. 
.Ttan.  Naj- deon  marshalled  his  guards  for  their  last 

effort  at  VV  aterh  o,  and  here  Wellington  and  Bliicher  met 
after  the  battle  was  gained. 

BKl.LE.\U,  belW, a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BKiy^K  CENTKE.  a post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Mad  Iliver  and  Lake  Erie  Hailroad,  about  60  miles  N.W.  of 
Colun  I)us. 

BKLLrlCIIASSK,  bM'shSss/,  a county  in  the  eastern  part 
if  Canada  East,  bordering  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
N.\' -and  on  the  state  of  .Maine.  United  States,  on  the  S.E., 
b i Ml  area  of  1083  .square  miles.  The  chief  staples  are 
raaplf  sugar,  flax,  hay,  and  oats;  some  attention  is  al.so  paid 
to  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  and  leather.  Chief 
town.  I?erthier-en-bas.  Pop.  17.982. 

BEL'LEEKf.  a parish  and  village  of  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  of 
Ferinanarh,  on  the  Erne,  heie  crossed  by  a bridge.  4 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Ballyshannon.  Pop.  2875,  of  whom  251  are  in  the 
village, 

BELLE-FOXTATXE,  b&rf\NO-t-\n',  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Vo.sges,  10  miles  S.  of  Epinal.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune, (1>'52.)  2455.  It  has  iron-works,  and  manufactories  of 
coarse  cutlery. 

BELLE-FO.XTATNE,  a hamlet  of  Switzerland,  eanton  of 
Berne,  on  the  Doubs,  with  extensive  iron-works. 

BELLKF  ).\TAINE,  b^l-fon'tdn,  a post-office  of  Choctaw 
CO..  Mississippi. 

BELLEFO  nT.\INE,  (?.  c.  “fine  fountain,”)  a flourishing 
post-village  of  l.ake  township,  and  capital  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Sandusky  Dayton  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  where 
it  is  crossed  bv  the  Bellefontaine  Railroad.  116  miles  N.N. 
E.  of  Cincinnati,  and  55  miles  N.W.  of  Columbus.  It  is 
suiTOunded  by  a rich,  thickly-settled  country,  has  an  ex- 
ten.sive  produce  trade,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1851, 
fifty  new  buildings  were  erected,  and  it  then  contained,  be- 
sides several  churches,  two  steam  mills,  one  bellows  foundry, 
four  large  warehouse.s.  Ac.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
fine  springs  in  the  vicinity.  Two  newspapers  are  published 
here.  Laid  out  in  1820.  Pop.  2599. 

BELLEFONTAINE,  a village  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana,  7 miles 
E.  of  Portland. 

BELLEFONTAINE.^a  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri, 
about  1')  miles  N.  of  St.  L'^uis. 

BELLEFO.NTAIN E,  a thriving  post-village  of  Mahaska 
CO.,  Iowa,  on  the  Des  Moines  liiver,  11  miles  \V. of Oskaloosa, 
and  80  miles  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

BELLEF  INTE,  bM'font/,  a post-borough  of  Spring  town- 
.ship  and  capital  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Spidng 
Creek,  fi  t miles  .N.IV.  of  Harrisburg,  and  177  from  Washing- 
to!i.  It  has  a beautiful  situation,  near  the  foot  of  the  B.ald 
Eagle  Mountain,  and  is  surrounded  ty  hills.  The  name  is 
derived  fi'om  a large  spring,  from  which  water  is  distributed 
in  pipes  throurh  all  parts  of  the  town.  Sprijig  Creek,  a 
rapid  and  permanent  stream,  affords  abundant  water-power, 
which  is  employed  in  a variety  of  manufactures.  Large 
quantities  of  iron  and  grain  are  exported  from  Bellefonte 
by  means  of  a canal  which  extends  to  the  Susquehannah 
River.  The  town  contains  two  hirge  axe  factories,  two  iron 
foundries,  a national  hank,  and  one  or  two  newspaper  offices. 
Pop. in  1850,  1179;  in  1860.  1477. 

BELLEFHNTE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala- 
bama near  the  W.  bank  of  Tennessee  River,  166  miles  N. 
E,  of  Tuscaloosa.  It  contains  .several  churches  and  stores. 

BELLEF  )NTE,  a posUvillage  of  Pulaski  co.,  Mis.souri, 
about  60  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

BELLE  Fi)UNT,  b§l  fSwnt,  a small  village  of  Washington 
CO.,  Mis.souri. 

BELLEFOUNTAIN,  bSl-fiSwnVin,  a post-office  of  Columbia 
CO..  Wisconsin. 

BELLEG.iRDE.  b&l'gaRd',  a hamlet  of  France,  department 
of  Pyrenees-Orientales.  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  17  miles  S.  of 
Perpignan,  with  an  important  citadel  built  by  Louis  XIV. 

BELLEGAEDE.  a hamlet  of  France,  department  of  Gard, 
arrondissment  of  Mines.  Pop.  of  commune,  (1852,)  2167. 

BELLEGARDE,  PONT  DE.  p()Ne  deh  b^H'gaRdt.  a hamlet 
of  France,  department  of  Ain,  arrondissment  of  Nantua. 
with  a custom-hou.se.  Near  it  is  the  celebrated  Perte  du 
Rhom. 

BELLEGHEM.  bSlfleh-H&m',  a town  of  B.dgium,  West 
Flanders.  3 miles  S.  of  Courtrai;  with  breweries,  and  oil- 
mills,  and  seme  trade  in  flax  and  thread.  Pop.  32.33. 

BELLE  II.\'VE.N,  a post-office  of  .‘Vcconiac  co.,  Virginia. 

BELLE  ISLE,  or  BELLTSLE.  b.M-Ile/,  (SfR.UTS  of)  one  of 
the  outlets  of  the  Gulf  ( f St.  Lawrence.  Between  the  coasts 
of  Labrador  and  Newf  mndland.  about  lat.  52°  N.  Its  length 
Ls  about  so  miles,  and  its  breadth  12  miles.  Its  navigation  is 
considered  unsafe,  and  it  is  therefwe  but  little  frequented. 

BELIiEISLE,  an  island  of  British  North  America,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
b«dween  Labrador  and  the  northern  extremitv  of  Newfound- 
land. Lat.  of  N.  point  52°  1'16"N.;  Ion.  55°  19'  4"  W. 
Wheat  is  said  to  ripen  well  on  it,  and  it  yields  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables. 

BELLE  ISLE,  a po.st-village  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York, 
137  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 
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BEIiLEISLE-EN-MER,  b&l'eeF6N®-maiR,  an  isle  of  Francq 
department  of  Morbihan,  in  the  Atlantic.  8 miles  S.  of  Qui 
heron  Point.  Length  about  11  miles;  greatest  breadth  6 
miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  8553.  mostly  engaged  in  the  pilchard 
fishery.  The  island  is  noted  for  its  excellent  wheat,  and 
its  fine  breed  of  draught  horses.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
rocks,  and  has  a good  anchorage  and  several  small  ports. 
The  island  forms  a canton,  and  is  defended  by  a citadel. 
It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1761,  and  held  by  them  till 
1763. 

BELLEISLE-EN-TERBE,  b§ll'eel'8NO-taiR.  a .small  town, 
of  France,  department  of  C6tes-du-N  ord,  10  miles  West  cf 
Guingamp.  Pop.  in  1851.  1740. 

BELLEM,  b8Pl8m,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ea.st 
Flanders,  arrondissement,  and  10^  miles  N.  W.  of  Ghent. 
Pop. 1630. 

BELLEMONT,  b8ll-mont/,  a po.st-village  of  Fayette  co., 
Tennessee,  about  40  miles  N.  E.  of  Memphis,  has  one  oi 
two  stores. 

BELLEMONTE,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BELLEMONTE,  a postH)ffice  of  St.  Louis  co..  Missouri. 

BELLEME,  (Belleme.)  BELLESME,  b8l'l8mL  orb^lTaim', 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Orne.  near  the  forest  of  Bel- 
leiue,  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Alen9on.  Pop.  of  commune,  3241. 
It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  linen  and  cottons. 

BELLE  OMBRE,  bell  ombr,  a post-office  of  Ballard  co., 
Kentucky. 

BELLE  PLAIN,  a village  of  Clarke  co.,  Missouri,  about 
20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Keokuk. 

BELLE  POINT,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co..  Ohio,  on 
the  Scioto  River,  about  24  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Columbus. 

BELLEPOINT.  a post-office  of  Boone  co..  Iowa. 

BELLE  PORT,  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  Long  Island, 
New  Vork.  near  Fireplace  Bay.  210  miles  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

B’^'LLE  PRAIRIE,  b8ll  pri'ree,  a post-office  of  Hamilton 
CO.,  Illinois. 

BELLE  RIA'ER,  a small  stream  of  Michigan,  rises  in 
Lapeer  county,  and  enters  the  St.  Clair  River  at  Newport. 

BELLE  RIVER,  a post-<!ffice  of  St.  Clair  co..  Michigan. 

BELLE  RIA'IERE.  b’ll-ree've-air^  a village  of  Canada 
East.  CO.  of  Two  Mountain.  33  miles  N.W.  of  Montreal. 

BELLEVALE.  See  B’  u.v.aj.e. 

BELLE  VERNON.  b8ll  ver'non.  a po.st-village  of  Fayette 
co.,  Pennsylvania  on  ihe  right  bank  of  the  Monongahela 
River,  about  28  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

BELLE  VERNON,  a post-village  of  M'yandott  co.,  Ohio, 
about  .59  miles  S.IV.  of  Sanduskv  City. 

BELLEVIEIV.  b^lTvu'.  a village  of  .Teffer.son  co..  Penn- 
sylvania. 5 miles  S.  of  Brookville,  the  county  seat,  contains 
2 stores  and  a few  dwellings. 

BELLEVTEAV,  a village  of  Lebanon  co..  Penn.sylvania, 
about  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harri.sburg.  has  about  .30  houses. 

BELLEVIEW.  a postrvillage  of  Talbot  co.,  Georgia,  60 
miles  5V.  of  Macon. 

BELLEVIEW.  a post-village,  capital  of  Bossier  parish, 
Louisiana,  is  situated  about  20  miles  N.Fl.  of  Shreveport, 
and  1 mile  S.E.  of  Lake  Bodcau. 

BF.LLEV1E4V.  a pn.stroffice  of  Rush  co..  Texas. 

BELLEVIEW.  a post-village  of  Chri.stian  co.,  Kentucky. 
10  miles  from  Hopkinsville,  the  county  seat,  has  1 church 
and  1 or  2 stores. 

BELLEAHEW.  a post-village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Illinois,  about 

2 miles  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

BELLEVIEW',  a township  in  W’a.shington  co.,  Mis.souri. 
Pop.  1451. 

BELLEA'TLLE,  bJU'veeP.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine,  forming  a suburb  of  Paris,  and  enclosed  by  new 
fortifications.  Pop.  of  commune  in  1852, 34.91.5.  It  stands 
on  an  eminence,  interspersed  with  villas  and  public  gar- 
dens. and  has  manufactories  of  cashmere.s,  chemical  products, 
soap  and  metals. 

BELLEA’ILLE.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Rhone, 
8 miles  N.  of  AMllefranche.  Pop.  of  commune.  (1862.1  3070. 

BELLEA’ILLE.  b^lFvil,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Sackett’s  Harbor  and  Ellisburg  Railroad, 
170  miles  N.W'.  of  Albany,  has  an  academy,  several  stores, 
and  mills. 

BELLEA’ILLE.  bSlRvil.  a thriving  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Essex  co..  New  Jer.sey.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pas- 
saic River,  3 miles  above  .Newark,  and  10  miles  AV.  by  N.  o1 
New  York.  It  contains  churches  for  the  Epi.scopalian.s.  Aletlm 
dists.  Reformed  Dutch,  and  Catholics.  It  has  several  inanu 
factories,  and  is  a place  of  active  business.  Pop.  of  the  village 
in  I860,  estimated  at  I8o0;  of  the  township  in  1860,  3969. 

BKLIyEVILLE  a small  ])ost-vilbige  of  Mifflin  co.,  Penn 
sylvaria.  about  8 miles  AA’.  by  N.  from  Lewistown. 

BELLEA’ILLE.  a post-office  of  Wood  co..  A irginia. 

BELLEA'ILLE.  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co..  Florida,  on 
the  W’ithlacoochee  I Tver.  90  miles  E.  from  Tallahas.see,  hai 

3 stores  and  about  100  Inhabitants. 

BELLEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Conecuh  co..  Alabama. 
10  miles  N.W.  from  Fparta.  the  county  seat,  contains  i 
churches.  1 school,  and  1 or  2 stores. 

BELLEA’ILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Austin  a „ Texa> 
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aDont  110  mill's  E.S.E.  from  Austin  City,  and  100  miles  in 
a direct  line  N.W.  from  Galveston. 

BKLLKVlld.K,  a village  in  Desha  co.,  Arkansas,  on  the 
S.  side  of  Arkausjis  Kiver,  about  8 miles  S.E.  from  Arkansas 
Post. 

BELLEVILLE,  a village  of  Dickson  co.,  Tennes.see,  on 
the  left  Unk  of  Cumberiand  Hiver.  at  the  mouth  of  Ilar- 
peth  Kiver.  about  28  miles  N.W.  from  Nashville. 

BELLEV^ILLE,  a post-oftice  of  Koane  co.,  Tennessee. 

BELLEVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Kichland  co., 
O'  io,  on  the  railroad  between  .^lanstield  and  Newark,  10 
tiiiles  S.  from  the  former,  and  58  miles  N’.N'.K.  from  Colum- 
bus. A fork  of  IMohiccan  Kiver  flows  through  the  place. 
Bop.  alx've  500. 

BELLEVILLE,  a post-ofRce  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan. 

BELLEVILLE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  llendricks 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  National  Koad,  19  miles  M'.S.W.  from 
Indianapolis.  The  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Kailroad 
passes  near  it.  I’op.  2V)4. 

BELLEVILLE,  a flourishing  city,  capital  of  St.  Clair  co., 
Illinois,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground.  110  miles 
S.  from  .Springfield,  and  14  miles  S.E.  from  St.  Louis.  It  is 
a place  of  much  activity  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  ptn)ulation.  The  surrounding  country 
is  very  productive,  and  comparatively  populous.  The  town 
is  supplied  with  excellent  water,  and  has  beds  of  stone  coal, 
w hich  are  said  to  extend  30  feet  below  the  surface.  Belle- 
ville coiitaiii.s  a bainlsoine court-house,  7 cliurclies.  2 bank.-.. a 
convent  for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies.  4 flouring-niills, 
7 breweries.  2 distilleries  2 foundries.  1 woollen  factory- and 
5 newspaper  otlices.  Bopulation  in  If'flf  e.stimated  at  10,000. 

BELLEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin. 

BELLEVILLE,  a county-town  in  the  county  of  Hastings, 
Canada  West,  is  situated  ou  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  50  miles 
W.  from  Kingston.  Here  are  agencies  for  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  the  Commercial  Bank,  and  several  tire  and  life 
assurance  companies.  The  town  contains,  besides  the 
county  buildings,  numerous  .stores,  several  printing-(  ffices. 
from  which  2 newspapers  are  issued,  3 or  4 foundries  an 
axe  factory,  and  several  mechanic  shops.  Fop.  aliout  40(  0. 

BELLEY.  b^l'hl/,  (anc.  B Iflica.  and  B Hi'diun,) 

a town  of  France,  department  of  Ain.  near  the  l.hone,  39 
miles  E.  from  Lyons.  Fop.  in  1852,  4517.  It  is  the  .seat  of 
a bishopric,  has  a fine  church,  and  was  formerly  fortified. 
In  its  vicinity  are  the  best  lithographic  stones  in  I’rance. 
It  has  manufactures  of  muslins,  and  trade  in  Gruyere 
chi'ese.  Belley  served  as  a place  of  arms  to  Ca  .sar  against 
the  Allobroges.  Alaric  burned  it  in  390.  It  was  possessed 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  and  was  ceded 
to  France  in  1601. 

BELLEVUE.  bel-vewL  a village  of  Putnam  co.,  Georgia. 
18  miles  N.N.W.  from  Milledgeville. 

BEI-LEVUE.  a flourishing  post-village  of  Lyme  tow'n- 
ship,  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  Rail- 
road, 45  miles  S.E.  of  Toledo,  96  miles  N'.  from  Columbus, 
and  15  from  Lake  Erie.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  villages 
in  the  county,  aud  has  a considerable  trade.  Population, 
785. 

BELLEVUE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Eaton  co.. 
Michigan,  on  Battle  Creek.  120  miles  W.  from  Detroit,  and 
16  miies  N.  from  Marshall,  was  formerly  the  county  swit. 
It  contains  several  mills,  propelled  by  water-power,  and 
has  a valuable  quarry  of  limestone  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  of 
the  township.  1551. 

BELLEVUE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Jackson 
CO..  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  24  miles  below  Dubu(|ue, 
and  13  miles  S.  from  Galena.  It  is  .situated  at  the  end  of  a 
beautiful  valley,  on  a bank  elevated  30  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  landings  on  the  river, 
formed  by  a gravelly  beach,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water. 
A fine  farming  district  lies  back  of  this  place,  the  produce 
of  which  is  shipped  here  by  steamboats.  Pop.  1064. 

BELLG  AIK  mills,  a post-office  of  Stafford  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

BELL'FONT',  a village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  15  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  New  Lisbon. 

BELLI!  EIM,  b^lKhlme.  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  about 
5 miles  from  Germer.sheim,  on  the  ijpiegelbach.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiijulty,  being  noticed  so  early  as  the  eighth 
century.  Fop. 2375. 

BELLICA.  BELLICUM,  or  BELLICTUM.  See  Belley. 

BELI  IE.  b^d'loe.  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of 
Mor.ay  and  Banff,  on  the  Spey,  8 miles  E.  from  Elgin.  The 
village  of  Fochabers,  and  Gordon  Castle,  a seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Kichmond.  are  in  this  parish. 

BELLIGA.M.  bM'le-gdmLa  town  of  Ceylon,  provinceof  the 
vame  name,  situated  on  a small,  but  beautiful  bay,  between 
Matura  and  Feint  de  Galle.  It  contains  many  religious 
edifices,  in  one  of  which  is  a colossal  figure  of  Boodha,  in  a 
reclining  posture. 

BEI/LINGHAM,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England. 
CO.  of  Northumberland,  on  the  Tyne,  14  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Hexham.  Fop.  in  1851,  1594.  The  lands  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater:  were  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  1715, 
ind  gra'-teU  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 
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BELLGNGITAM,  a post-town.ship  of  Norfolk  sc..  Massa 
chu.setts,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Boston,  inter.sected  by  branchet 
of  Chai'les  Kiver,  aftbi  ding  good  water-power.  1 1 has  an  ac  u- 
demy  and  several  boot  and  shoe  manutactories.  Pop.  131?. 

BEULlNGH.tM  BAY,  a thriving  settlement,  capital  ol 
Whotcom  co.,  IVashington  Territory,  on  a fine  bav  of  in 
own  name,  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  about  125  miiei 
N.  by  E.  of  Olvinpia. 

BELLINGSHAUSEN  (bM'llng.s-how'zen)  ISLAND,  one  of 
the  .Societv  Islands,  is  in  lat.  15°  48'  S.,  Ion.  151°  -30'  W. 

BELLI  .NO  WOLDE,  b^l'ling-w^Fdeh.  a frontier  village  in 
the  Netherlands,  province,  aud  2b  miles  E.S.E.  ofGroningen 
Pop.  27  8 4. 

BELLIN’ZONA,  biKlin-zo/ni  (Ger.  bclfl&nt.s.  anc 

Bilitio,)  a town,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Swiss  canton  ol 
Ti«ino,  on  the  'I’icino,  here  classed  by  a long  bridge.  If 
miles  N.  of  Lugano.  Fop.  1520.  It  is  well  built  in  the 
Italian  style,  but  its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  hat 
.several  castles;  and  is  the  seat  of  an  active  transit  trade 
between  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

BELL  MON'l',  a post-office  of  Somerset  co..  Maryland. 

BF.LLO^N'A,  a village  of  Yates  co..  New  York,  near 
the  W.  shore  of  Seneca  laike,  about  185  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  .■\lbany.  contains  1 church,  and  8 stores.  'The  Canan- 
daigua and  Elmira  Kailroad  passes  through  it.  Pop.  about 
250. 

BELLOU-EN-HOULME,  bM'loo'5N«  hoolm,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Orne,  arrondissement  of  Domfront. 
Pop.  of  commune.  2^72. 

BELLOU-SUK-HUINE,  b^l'loo'suR-ween,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Orne,  arrondissement  of  Mortagne. 
Poj).  of  commune.  937. 

BELLOVAK  or  BELOVAK,  b^l-lo-vaR',  a town  and  post- 
station of  Austria  near  the  Croatian  military  frontier,  on 
the  Kellovar,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Kreutz.  Fop.  2.‘00. 

BELHAVS  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Windham  co..  Ver- 
mont, on  the  Wk  side  of  Connectii  ut  K iver.  80  miles  S.  by  W, 
from  Montpelier.  In  the  river,  nearly  opposite  this  place, 
are  numerous  falls,  having  a de.scent  of  44  feet  in  the 
course  of  half  a mile.  Around  these  falls,  a canal  with 
nine  locks  has  been  cut  through  the  .solid  rock.  A bi  idge, 
erected  in  1785,  of  alwve  350  feet  in  length,  crosses  the 
river  at  this  place.  The  village  is  situated  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  railroads  connecting  Boston  with  Montreal, 
and  New  Haven  with  St.  .lohnsbury.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  beautiful  scenery,  and  for  its  celebrateii  medicinal  spring. 
It  contains  a bank,  5 churches.  1 newsjiaper  ottice,  and  a 
saving  institution,  and  has  some  manufactures. 

BELL  FLAIN,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Illinois. 

BELL  FOINT,  a post-office  of  Giles  co.,  Virginia. 

BELL  FKAIKIE,  bell-pra'ree,  a post-office  of  Benton  oo., 
Minnesota  Territory. 

BELL-KOCK.  or  INCH-CAPE,  a reef  of  rocks  in  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  olT  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland.  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Arbroath.  The  reef  is  about  2000  feet  in  length;  and,  at 
spring-ebbs,  a portion  is  uncovered  to  the  height  of  4 feet. 
Between  1808  and  1811.  a light-hou.se  was  built  on  it,  w hich 
is  115  feet  in  height,  and  42  feet  in  diameter  at  its  I ase, 
with  a revolving  light:  lat.  5(.°  26'  .3"  N..  Ion.  2°  23'  6"  W, 
At  the  distance  of  100  yards  all  round  the  rock,  at  low 
water  of  spring  tides,  there  is  about  3 fathoms  depth  of 
water. 

BELL  KOI,  a post-office  of  Gloucester  co.,  Virginia. 

BELLSGIOKOUGH,  a village  of  Ohio  co.,  Kentucky. 

BELLS'BUHGH,  a post-office  of  Dickson  co..  Tennes.see. 

BELL’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Louisiana  co., 
Virginia. 

BFiLL’S  LANDING,  a small  post-village  in  Monroe  oo., 
Alabama. 

BELL'S  MINES,  a post-office  of  Crittenden  co.,  Kentucky. 

BELL’S  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Madi.son  co..  Iowa. 

BELL'S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  district,  South 
Carolina. 

BELL’S  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, 147  miles  W.  from  Kichmond. 

BELL  TOWN,  the  capital  of  a self-styled  regal  chief  of 
Guinea,  on  the  Cameroons  River,  near  its  estuary.  It  is 
large,  and  regularly  built,  consisting  of  neat  bamlioo 
houses.  Merchant  vessels  ma/  lie  in  the  river  quite  close 
to  the  town. 

BELL'TOW'N.  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Tennes.see. 

BFiLLUNO,  b^l-loo'no,  (anc.  B'  Uiihmni  or  BduJnn/m,)  a 
city  of  N.  Italy,  in  Venice,  on  the  Fiave,  51  miles  N.of  A' enice. 
Fop.  9700.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls:  it  has  a fine  aque- 
duct. a cathedral  designed  by  Falladio,  a rich  hospital, 
diocesan  and  high  schools,  a public  library;  mamjfactuies 
of  silk  fabrics,  leather,  hats,  and  earthenw’are,  a trade  in 
timber,  and  large  fairs  in  February  and  April.  The  title 
of  Duke  of  Belluno  was  conferred  by  Napoleon  on  Marshal 
Victor. 

BELLUS,  b^rioosh',  or  BELUSSA,  bM'loo/seh'.  a market- 
town  of  Hungary,  co.  and  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Trentschen, 
on  the  M aag.  Fop.  2-330. 

BELiJA  ALE,  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  New  Ye rk,  2C 
miles  S.W.  from  Newbury, 
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BELL'VTLLE,  a post  office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Florida. 

BELL'A'ILLE  or  BELLEVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Austin  CO..  Texas. 

BELLYE.  b&l'yeh\  a village  of  S.  Hungary,  co.  of  Baranya, 
i6  miles  S.E.  of  Fiinfkirchen,  with  a castle.  Pop.  1075. 

BELMONT,  b^l'niANG',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Loire,  lb  miles  N.E.  of  Boanne.  Pop.  of  commune.  1S52,  3713. 
lOiis  is  the  name  also  of  several  other  villages  of  France. 

BELMONT/,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Ohio.  V>ordering  on 
the  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  Virginia,  conteins 
520  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Indian,  Wheeling,  Cap- 
tina,  and  McMahon  creeks.,  which  flow  nearly  eastward. 
The  surfiice  is  finely  diversified  by  hills,  which  are  cjipable 
of  cultivation  to  the  summit.  The  soil  is  excellent.  The 
county  contains  an  abundance  of  stone  coal.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Central  Railroad  of  Ohio,  Canital,  St.  Clairs- 
ville.  Pop.  Sn.-SOS. 

BELMONT,  a post-township  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine,  about 
35  miles  E by  N.  from  .\ugiista.  Pop.  6S6. 

BEIjMONT,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co..  New  York, 
35  miles  W from  Plattsburg,  is  drained  by  the  Chateaugay 
River.  Pop.  1376. 

BELMONT,  a post-office  of  Loudon  co.,  Virginia. 

BELMONT,  a post-office  of  Newberry  district.  South  Caro- 
lina. 

BELMONT,  a post-office  of  Sumter  co.,  Alabama. 

BELMONT,  Wisconsin.  See  Bkl.monte. 

BELMONT,  a post-office  of  Gonzales  co.,  Texas. 

BELMONT,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Arkansae. 

BELM  INT,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co..  Tennessee. 

BELMONT,  a small  village  of  Campbell  co.,  Kentucky. 

BELMONT,  a poshvillage  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  about  22 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Wheeling. 

BELMONT,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois,  70  mOes  W. 
from  Springfield. 

BELMONTE.  b^l-mon'tA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Calabria  Citra,  on  a mountain  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 14  miles  S.W.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  2914. 

BELMO.NTE,  bJl-mon/tA,  a town  of  Spain,  35  miles  S.W, 
of  Cuenca.  Pop.  2694. 

BELMONTE,  bM-mon/tA,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira-Baixa,  15  miles  S.  ofGuarda.  Pop.  11.50. 

BELMONTE,  b^l-mon'ti,  or  RIO  JEQUITINHONIIA, 
ree/o  zhl-ke-teen-yAn/yA,  a river  of  Brazil,  in  the  province 
of  Bahia,  farmed  by  the  union  of  two  rivers,  which  rise 
in  the  Serra  Frio;  it  flows  generally  N.E.,  and  enters  the 
AtJanti-  in  lat.  15°  55'  S.,  Ion.  33°  55'  W. 

BELMONTE,  a town  of  Brazil,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
ab ave  river,  with  a small  port  on  the  Atlantic.  Pop.  600, 
mostly  fishermen. 

BELM  ).NTE,  bel-mont/.  a post-village  of  Panola  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. on  the  Tallahatchie  River,  7 miles  above  Panola, 
the  county  seat,  and  167  miles  N.  from  .Jackson. 

BELM  )NTE.  a village  of  La  Porte  co.,  Indiana,  II  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  La  Porte. 

BEL'.MINTE/  or  BELMONT,  a village  of  La  Favette  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  60  miles  W.S.IV'.  from  Madi.son,  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  territorial  government.  Three  mounds 
rise  from  the  prairie  in  this  vicinity  to  the  height  of  about 
10  ) feet,  one  of  whi  h is  called  the  Belmont  Mound. 

BEL'M  tRE'or  BELLMIRE.  a village  of  Parke  co.,  In- 
diana. .54  miles  \\'.  from  Indian.apolis,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a plank-road,  has  about  100  inhabitants. 

BELMUL'LET,  a small  seaport  town  of  Ireland.  Con- 
naught, CO.  of  Mayo,  on  Blacksod  Bay.  11  miles  IV.N.W.  of 
Bangor.  Pop.  637.  It  hiis  sprung  up  since  1325.  and  is 
now  a thriving  place:  it  has  a pier,  a coast-guard  station, 
and  exports  of  agri.-ultural  produce  and  fish,  &c. 

BELIB.VNYA,  bA'lo-bAn/yOh'.  a royal  free  town  of  Hun- 
gary, CO.  of  Honth,  circle  and  2 miles  N.  of  Schemnitz.  Pop. 
1740. 

BELGJIL,  bAl'ul/,  a town  of  Belgium,  19  miles  E.  of 
Tourna’’.  Pop.  2267. 

BEL(EIL,  bel'aiP.  (Fr.  pron.  b&l'ol/.)  a post-village  of  Ca- 
nada Ea.st,  co.  of  Vercheres,  on  the  River  Richelieu,  24 
miles  N.E.  from  Montreal. 

BELOIT,  a post-township  in  P>,ock  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
12  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Janesville. 

Br.LOlT,  a flourishing  ciiy  in  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin,  oi 
Rock  River,  at  the  month  of  Turtle  ('reek,  and  on  the 
state  line  ,50  miles  E S.E.  from  .Madi.son,  and  75  miles  S M 
from  Milvvaukie.  It  is  built  upon  two  plains,  one  rising 
abruptly  60  or  70  feet  from  the  other,  and  is  regularly  hud 
out  with  j)ublic  grounds,  broad  streets  ornamented  witlt  fine 
shade  tree.s,  and  surrounded  by  feitile  praiides,  inters])ersed 
with  groves  of  timber.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1356, 
is  well  su.ppli.eil  with  water-power  from  the  two  streams 
j)assing  tlimugh  it.  Beloit  is  noted  for  its  fine  churches.  9 
in  all;  one  of  which,  tlie  1st  Congregational,  is  built  of 
stone,  and  described  as  the  larges.t  and  most  beautiful  in 
the  state  It  has  fine  jmblic,  schools,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Beloit  College,  founded  in  1846.  well  endowed  and  very 
flourishing  There  are  over  40  stores.  2 printing  offices — 
from  one  of  which  a newspaper  is  i.ssued — 2 b.inks,  3 flour- 
lug-uiills  4 paper-mills,  2 foundries  and  machiue-sliops,  2 
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paper-bag  factories,  1 willow-ware  factory,  the  largest 
reaper-sickle  and  mower  knite-hlade  factory  in  the  U.  S..  2 
reaper  and  mowing  machine  factories,  and  many- smaller 
maiuifactories  of  ditferent  wares  and  farming  implements. 
'Two  railroads  pa.ss  through  the  city,  one  lioin  Chicago  to 
Madi.son,  and  one  from  Milvvaukie  iind  Racine  to  Savannah 
on  the  Mississippi.  Pop.  in  iSoO,  2782;  in  1860,4098  ; in 
1865,  over  5000. 

BELt  )i)CIIl ST.4.N,  bel-oo'chi.s-tAn/.*  (anc.  Gfdrntsia,  and  the 
countries  of  the  OrJtcB.  Ichlliyopldayi,  &c.,)  an  extensive 
country  of  Southern  Asia,  forming  the  .s.E.  part  of  thei 
old  dominion  of  Persia,  between  lat.  24°  50'  and  30°  20' 
N.,  and  Ion.  ,57°  40'  and  69°  IS'  E. ; having  on  the  E. 
Sinde.  N.  Afghanistan,  N.W.  and  ML  the  Persian  De.sevt. 
and  extending  on  the  S.  for  600  miles  along  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Estimated  area.  160  000  square  miles. 
It  is  subdivided  into  the  .six  provinces  of  Kelat.  Sarawan. 
Cutch-Gundava,  Jhalawan.  Loos,  and  Mekran.  Nearly  the 
whole  country  is  mountainous,  except  in  the  N.W.  and 
along  the  coa.st — its  general  characteristics  being  a rugged 
and  elevated  surface,  barreuness.  and  deficiency  of  water. 
Its  mountains  in  the  E.  are  connected  with  those  of  South 
Afghanistan,  and  rise  to  considerable  elevation ; the  Bolan 
Pass,  and  even  the  bottoms  of  some  valleys  are  upwards  of 
5793  feet  in  height,  and  the  capital.  Kelat.  is  6000  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  tlie  N.,  the  peak  of  Takkatoo  is  considered  to 
have  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet.  'The  rivers  are  very  insig 
nificant,  except  after  heavy  rains;  the  largest. the  Doostee, 
though  supposed  to  have  a course  of  1000  miles,  has  been 
found  at  its  mouth  only  20  inches  deep,  and  20  yards  in 
width.  'The  climate  is  exceedingly  varied,  being  cold  in 
the  elevated  parts,  and  excessively  hot  in  the  lower  valley.s. 
In  the  low  and  watered  plains  of  Cutch-Gundava  and  Loos, 
rice  and  sugar-cane,  with  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  are 
raised;  in  other  parts,  wheat,  barley,  madder,  and  puLse, 
with  European  fruits,  melons,  pomegranates,  rhubarb,  and 
assafnetida  are  the  principal  products ; on  some  of  the  moun 
tain  sides  the  tamailsk  and  babool  attain  the  size  of  large 
timber-trees.  In  the  wide,  sandy  desert  of  Mekran,  where 
the  returning  army  of  Alexander  the  Great  suli'ered  its  so 
verest  hardships,  the  date  is  the  only  valuable  product 
Pastures  are  generally  poor,  and  cattle  few;  but  a good 
many  sheep  and  goats  are  kept,  the  pursuits  of  the  people 
being  mostly  pastoial.  'i'he  IJactidau  (or  two  huuiped)  ca- 
mel and  the  dromedary  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden:  iu 
the  N.M’.  some  good  hor.ses  are  bred.  The  strata  about  Ko 
lat  and  Mustung,  as  well  as  other  explored  localities,  con- 
sist of  secondary  limestone  and  sandstone,  and  couglo- 
merates;  and  the  N.M’.  extremity  shows  indicatioii  of 
volcanic  action.  Mineral  products  compiise  copper,  lead, 
antimony,  iron,  sulphur,  alum,  and  sal-ammoniac,  but  these 
are  turned  to  little  account.  Prepared  skins,  woollen  felt 
and  cloths,  carpets  and  tent-covers  of  goats’  or  camels'  hair, 
and  rude  fire-arms,  are  all  the  manufactured  products. 
The  trade  is  comparatively  small,  and  almost  monopolized  by 
Hindoos.  Sonmeanee  is  the  only  .seaport:  its  custom  dues 
were,  in  184U,  farmed  for  34U0J  Principal  expoits,  butter  or 
ghee,  hides,  wool,  a few  dru-rs.  dried  fiuits,  fish,  a little 
corn,  and  vegetable  oil;  imports.  British  and  Indian  manu- 
factures, rice,  si)ices.  dye-stuffs,  and  slaves  for  Muscat. 

TriLes,  M.tnners.  and  Cuslmns. — The  inhabitants  are  di- 
vided into  two  great  branches,  called  Bel()C)chees,and  Bra- 
hooees.  differing  in  their  language,  figure,  and  manners, 
and  ea<-h  subdivided  into  a number  of  minor  tribes,  'i'he 
Beloochees  are  tall,  and  well  formed,  and  have  small  bones, 
long  faces,  with  prominent  features,  a dark  complexinu.  and 
black  hair.  'I'hey  are  indolent  and  dissolute,  avaricirius, 
vindictive,  and  ci’uel.  'The  Brahooees,  so  called  from  the 
words  buh-roh-i.  (on  the  waste.)  are  much  shorter  and  bn'ader 
than  the  Beloochees  : and  have  large  hones,  round  faces,  and 
flat  features,  their  hair  and  beards  frequently  brown.  They 
are  most  nuuierous  in  the  province  of  Jhalawan.  and  in  the 
N.  and  M’.  parts,  but  are  found  everywhere.  They  have 
greater  physical  strength,  and  are  less  addicted  to  rapine 
and  predatory  violence  than  the  Beloochees.  Botli  races  are 
hospitable,  brave,  and  capable  of  enduring  mucii  fatigue. 
Both  Beloochees  and  Biahooees  are  of  the  8oonee  sect  of 
Mohammedans,  and  opposed  to  the  Sheeites  (Shiites.) 
Neither  race  possesses  a written  language,  and  their  early 
histories  have  not  been  preserved.  The  Beloochee  language 
resembles  the  modern  Persian,  the  Brahooeetlie  Hindoo.  All 
the  Beloochees  are  excellent  marksmen,  and  attached  to  field 
sports.  They  keep  as  many  slaves  as  they  can  mnintain, 
and  often  domesticate  and  treat  kindly  the  captives  "-arricd 
off  in  their  predatory  excursions.  I'olygamy  53  utiiversal. 
M'ives  are  obtained  by  purchase,  payment  beihg  made  in 
sheep.  &c. 

Government. — Tlie  government  is  despotic,  the  khan  lutv. 
ing  unlimited  power  over  life,  person,  and  property.  Ho 


* We  are  informed,  on  good  authority,  hat  the  aati»e  pro- 

nunciation of  this  name  is  bel-ook'his -tan  , but  geiu  ra  >ise  ap- 
pears to  have  affixed  to  the  vh  its  soft  .sonnH  : o’**n  ilu  Pi-encfi 
pronounce  the  name  in  this  manner.  Balbi  W'ltes  it  Belout 
chi»tan. 


asually  resides  in  Kelat,  and  his  rule  is  almost  confined  to 
the  immediate  province  around  it;  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  oeiiig  held  by  tribes  who  acknowledge  subjection 
only  to  their  own  chiefs,  lie  has  no  standing  army,  but  all 
the  heaJs  of  tribes  are  bound  to  furnish  contingents  of  men 
ill  case  of  war.  as  well  as  to  p.ay  tribute — an  obligation  which 
is  often  evaded.  The  khan’s  revenues  are  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  3tt.000L  He  has  a great  number  of  household 
si  ives.  from  among  whom  he  selects  fit  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed governors  of  towns  and  provinces. 

M Hlirn  Hidory. — About  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
Beloochistan  was  made  tributary  by  Nadir  Shah,  who  be- 
stowed it  on  Nasir  Khan,  with  the  title  of  Beglerbeg  or  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  latter  greatly  extended  the  IJeloochee 
dominions,  and  was  the  ablest  ruler  who  has  ever  governed 
Beloochistan.  On  his  death,  in  ITO.’i.  the  country  was  left 
in  a comparatively  prosperous  condition  ; but  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  especially  since  1809  and 
1810,  it  has  suffered  much  from  intestine  wars  and  revolu- 
tions, and  its  territorial  boundaries  have  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed. In  March,  18:19.  on  the  advance  of  the  British  army 
of  the  Indus  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  towards  At\  hanistan, 
the  conduct  of  Mehrab  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Beloochistan,  was 
marked  with  so  much  hostility,  that  Major  General  Will- 
shire  was  detached  to  assault  Kelat.  which,  with  the  citadel, 
was  hikeii  by  storm  after  a siege  of  a few  hours,  ,\ov.  13,  the 
same  year.  The  khitn  himseif  and  about  4ii0  of  his  troops 
were  slain;  and  2000  of  his  .soldiers  became  prisoners.  In 
1840,  the  governor  established  at  Kelat  by  the  British,  with 
a feeble  garrison  of  sepoys,  was  overpowered  by  the  Be- 
loochees:  but,  at  the  close  of  the  .same  year,  the  capital  was 
reoccupied  by  the  army  under  General  Nott.  In  1841,  Mir 
Nasir  Khan,  the  youthful  son  of  Mehrab  Kahn,  was  re- 
cognised as  ruler  by  the  British,  who  soon  after  left  the 
country.  Principal  town,  Kelat.  Pop.  uncertain,  being 
estimated  at  from  d.'iO.OOO  to  2,000,000.  which  latter  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  nearer  the  truth. Adj.  and  inhab.  Bel-OO^- 

CHRK.  or  Beloo'che. 

BELOOH  TAG II  or  BELOUR  TAGIL  See  Boi.or  Taoh. 

BELORADO,  bd-lo-r^'Do.  a town  of  Spain,  25  miles  E.  of 
Burgos,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiron.  Pop.  2450. 

BELOSTOK.  See  Bialystok. 

BELOVA  R,  a town  of  Croatia.  See  Beleovar. 

BELP,  b^lp.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  5 miles 
S.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  1500.  On  its  S side  is  the  Bdphf.rg,  a 
mountain  2940  feefhigh,  containing  many  petrifaction.s. 

B.iliPASSO,  bM-pd.stso,  a town  of  Sicily,  7^  miles  N.W.  of 
Catania.  Pop.  2500. 

BELPECII,  b^l'p^sh',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Aude, 
13  miles  S.W.  of  Castelnaudary,  Pop.  of  conmiune,  1852 
2598 

BEL'PER,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  parish 
of  DuHield.  on  the  North  Midland  Bailway.  7 miles  N.  of 
Derby.  Pop.  9885.  It  is  well  built,  has  4 churches,  a me- 
chanics’ institution,  library,  and  a stone  bridge  across  the 
Derwent.  Bel|)er  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  cotton,  and  silk 
and  cotton  hosiery  manufactures,  which  are  very  extensive, 
the  latter  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  while  in  the 
former  one  company  alone  employs  2000  persons.  Nails  and 
earthensvare  are  also  manufactured  here  to  a great  extent. 

BEL'PREt,  a jx)st-village  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
N bank  of  the  Ooio  River,  about  15  miles  S.W.  of  Marietia, 
and  opiH)site  Parkersburg.  Virginia.  It  is  the  E terminus 
of  the  Marietta  and  Ciucinuati  Railroad.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship, 1629. 

BELSANO,  bel-sahtno,  a post-office  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa. 

BELSCIIIK.  SeeBE.SHEK. 

BEL'.STEAD  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BEL'STONE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 

BELTS,  Great  and  Little.  The  Great  Belt,  a strait 
forming  the  cential  communication  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Cattegat.  and  separating  the  island  of  Funen  from 
that  of  Seeland.  Its  length  is  about  .37  miles,  its  medium 
breadth,  18  miles.  The  depth  of  its  channel  ranges  between  6 
and  26  fathoms.  It  has  many  shoals,  and  the  navigation 
through  it  is  difficult.  In  autumn  and  winter,  ships  have 
often  a rough  passage.  Owing  to  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent it  is  seldom  frozen  over,  but  is  often  much  encumbered 
with  drift  ice.  Lightz-houses  with  fixed  lights,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  the  pickets  between  Funen  and  See- 
land. have  been  pl.aced  on  Knudshoved.  an  eastern  promon- 
tory of  Funen.  on  Ilalstov.  on  the  W.  coast  of  Seeland.  and 
Oil  Sprogd.  a small  island  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  strait 
between  the.se  two  points,  and  is  constantly  wearing  away 
by  the  force  of  the  waves. — The  Little  I^lt  is  another 
S*^rait,  forming  the  western  communic.ation  between  the 
Bdtic  and  the  Cattegat,  and  separating  the  island  of 
Fallen  from  the  mainland  of  .lutland.  Its  length  is 
about  36  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from  1900  yards  to  12 
allies;  its  depth  ranges  between  5 and  :I0  fathom.s.  The 
same  inconveniences  and  dangers  beset  this  passage  as  the 
'ormer.  It  is  annually  frozen  up  from  December  to  April. 
The  two  Belts,  with  the  Sound,  form  the  only  communica- 
tion between  the  Balti  • and  the  Cattegat. 

BELfTON,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Leicester.  I 
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BELTON,  two  pari.shes  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BELTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

BELTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk, 

BELTON,  a post-office,  Anderson  district.  South  Carolina 

BELTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Bell  co.,  Texa.s,  70  milei 
N.N.E  from  Austin. 

BELTBUM.  bel'trhm,  a village  of  fhe  Netherlands,  pro 
vince  of  Gelderland.  16^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Zutphen.  Pop.  500 

BELTStVlLLE,  a post-office  of  Prince  George’s  co.,  Mary 
land. 

BEL'TUR'BET.  a municipal  borough  and  market-town  n 
Ireland,  co.  of  Ulster,  and  8^  miles  N. N.W.  of  Cavan,  on  th- 
Earn.  Pop.  2(l70. 

BELUR  TAGIL  See  Bolor  T.agh. 

BELVEDEBE.  b?‘l-va-d.Vril.  a town  of  Naples,  province  ot 
Calabria  Citra.  on  the  Mediterranean,  32  miles  N.W.  of  Co- 
senza.  Pop.  3400. 

BELVEDERE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Marches,  15  milei* 
W.  of  Aiiconji. 

BELVEDEBE.  b&l-vA-dA/r:i,  a hamlet  of  Saxe- Weimar 
near  Weimar,  with  a summer  palace  of  the  grand  dukes. 

BELV  ES.  b^lv,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Dordoi  ne, 
13  miles  S.W.  of  Sarlat.  Pop.  of  commune,  1852,  2536. 

BELVIDERE,  bel-ve-deer^  a township  of  Lamoille  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 30  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  366. 

BELVIDERE.  a post-village  of  Amity  township.  Alleghany 
co..  New  York,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Genesee  River,  near  the 
point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, 379  miles  from  New  York  city. 

BELVIDERE,  an  incorporated  town,  capital  of  Warren 
CO,  New  .ler.siiy,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Peiiuest 
Creek,  at  its  juiu  tion  with  the  Delaware,  13  miles  above 
Easton,  and  '>  ■ mih-s  W of  .New  York  city.  The  Belvidere 
Delaware  Railroad  extends  from  this  place  to  Trenton. 
It  contains  a coiirt-liouse.  1 bank,  a new  academy,  4 
churches.  2 printing  offices,  and  2o  stores.  There  is  a bridge 
across  the  Delaware,  and  one  across  the  Pequest  Creek.  Tlie 
latter  stream  falls  nearly  5o  feet  in  the  last  mile  of  its  course, 
affording  almndant  water-jiower.  Belvidere  Ims  1 iron  loun- 
dry,  I large  new  cotton-factory,  3 grist  and  2 saw-inills, 
Poj)  about  '8(10, 

BELVIDERE,  a post-village, capital  of  Boone  co..  Illinois, 
on  the  Kishwankee  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Galena 
Railroad  78  mill's  W N.W,  of  Chicago  and  15  miles  E.  of 
Rock'ord.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  and  undulating  coun- 
try. itnd  has  an  a(  five  trade.  Pop.  1114. 

BELVOIR,  bee'ver,  an  extra-parochial  district  of  Eng- 
land, cos.  of  Leicester  and  Lincoln.  5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Great 
Grantham.  Area.  170  acres.  Pop.  Ill9.  chiefly  dependants 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  who.se  magnificent  seat,  Belvoir  Cas- 
tle. stands  on  an  isolated  mount,  overlooking  a rich  vale. 
Notwithstanding  modern  additions,  this  mausion  preserves 
the  style  of  an  old  baronial  residence.  The  original  build- 
inir  wa.s  erected  by  M illiam  de  Todenei.  standard-bearer  of 
IVilliam  the  Comjueror.  and.  with  its  numerous  dependent 
manors,  came  into  the  pos.session  of  the  Manners  family  in 
the  time  of  Henry  Vll  l. 

BE'LYAN'D-).  a river  in  Australia,  falling  into  the  Suttor 
River;  hit.  20°  25' 18..  Ion.  147° -3'  E. 

BELZ,  bMts.  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  40  miles  N.  ot 
Lemberg.  Pop.  2460,  It  has  a Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  a castle. 

BELZ.  bMz.  a vilhi'ze  of  France,  department  of  Morbihan. 
19  miles  W.  of  Vannes.  Pop.  of  commune  in  1852,  1615. 

BELZIG,  bfelt/siu.  a town  of  Prussia.  19  miles  S.tf.E.  of 
Brandenburg.  Pop.  2550.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths  and  paper. 

BELZOGlA.  a post-office  of  Smith  co.,  Texas. 

BEM.  a post-office  of  Green  co..  IVisconsin. 

BE'MAN’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Sampson  co., 
North  Carolina. 

BEMBATJO'KA.  called  also  BEM'BATOOK'  and  BOMb 
BETDK^  a bay  and  town  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Madaga.scar; 
hit.  16°  S.,  Ion.  46°  E.  The  town  is  inconsiderable;  but  the 
bay  is  s.,id  to  be  capable  of  containing  the  largest  fleet. 

BEMGIBIDGE.  a village  and  small  watering-place  of  the 
Isle  of  M ight,  at  its  E.  extremity,  parish  of  Brading.  on  a 
declivity  at  the  S.E.  side  of  Brading  harbor,  and  consi.=ting 
mostly  of  elegant  residences,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
scenery. 

BEM'ERTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

BEMFICA,  bSm-fee'ka,  a town  of  Portugal.  8 miles  N.W. 
of  Lisbon,  lb  p.  3873.  It  has  magnificent  aqueducts,  an  J 
numerous  villas. 

BEM  FLEET,  a parish  of  England.  See  Benfleet, 

BEMINI  (bi-me*'ne)  ISLANDS,  a small  group  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, in  the  British  IVest  Indies;  hit.  25°40'N.,  Ion.  79'' 
10'  M'. 

BE^MIS’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BEMMEL.  bfm^mel,  a town  of  the  Ne1herland.s,  province 
of  Gelderland.  7 miles  S.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  3720. 

BEM  P'T  )N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding 

BELMUS’S  HEIGHTS,  a post-village  of  Saratoga  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Champlain  Canal,  24  miles  N.E,  of  AHiany 
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BEN  REi  N.  or  IHEIN.  a Gaelic  word,  siirnifying  “ an  ele- 
vated .siiumiit.”  and  applied,  with  vari  m.s  distiniruishiiig 
a/fixes,  to  a number  of  the  highest  Scotiish  mountaiiis. 

lifclN  VHAitllii.  b i-ni-biR'iiii,  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  44 

0 ilea  K.  of  Iluesca.  I’op.  2211. 

See  lliN.ACRE. 

lliiNACUS  LACUS.  See  G.vrda,  Lake  of, 

IN,  b5n'a'3,\“',  a village  of  belgium,  province  of 
Liege,  2 miles  IV.  of  II  uy.  I’(  p.  1200. 

Oli.N  AG  UACIL.  bd-ni-gwd-t  heeK,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vii-ice  and  11  miles  N.W.  of  Valencia,  with  remains  of  old 
for* IficatiorK  It  has  manufactures  of  linens.  Pop.  3034. 

LL.N  A.M  AlsGOSA,  bi-ni-mdR-gu's^.  a town  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dalusia, IS  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Malaga,  on  a river  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  3200. 

BE.N  A.ME.)  I,  bd-nd-md-Hee'.  a town  of  Spain,  39  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Cordova,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Genii.  Pop.  4525. 

BEN  A .MOCARKA,  bd-nd-mo-kdR/Rd,a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Audalur'ia.  20  miles  E.  by  N.  of  .Malaga.  Pop.  23t)4. 

BEN  AdCAZ,  bd-nd-o-kdth^  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia. 
60  miles  N.E.  of  Cadiz.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
piomenade  and  avenue,  adorned  with  fountains  and  gar- 
dens. Pop.  3170. 

BENA.NGIR/,  (“the  mountain  of  gold.”)  one  of  the  peaks 
or  '•  p.tp.s”  of  the  island  of  Jura,  in  Scotland;  elevation, 
2420  feet. 

BE  s A )JAN,  b'i-nd-o-Hdn^  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
42  miles  W.N.W.  of  .Malaga.  Pop.  2377. 

BE.N  ARES.  ben-dfeSz,  a district  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  situated  between  lat.  24°  and  25°  N..  and 
between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Sye.  (which  on  three  sides 
separate  it  from  Ghazipoor,)  naviug  \V.  the  districts  of  Mir- 
zapoor  and  .luanpoor. 

BE.X.ARES.  ben  d'r^z.  (anc.  t7/r«9?n.'.7/i,  or  A'a.s?',  t. e.  “ the 
splendid.”)  a large  and  famous  city  of  Ilindostan.  and  which 
may  be  considered  its  Hindoo  (as  Delhi  was  its  Moham- 
medan. and  Calcutta  is  its  British)  capital.  It  is  the  capital 
of  a division  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  and  of  the  above  dis- 
trict. on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  390  miles  .N.W.  of  Cal- 
cutta. and  420  miles  S.  E.  of  Delhi.  Lat.  of  the  nb.servatory. 
25°  18'  33"  N..  Ion.  82°  55'  52"  E.  It  is  celebrated  as  having 
been  in  ancient  times  the  se.it  of  Brahminical  learning,  and 
hence  has  1 een  styled  the  Athens  of  India.  It  may  also  be 
regarded  as  the  Hindoo  home,  or  the  ecclesiastical  metropo- 
lis of  this  vast  country.  Stationary  population  estimated  at 
from  200.000  to  600,000:  but  at  certain  festivals  the  numl  er 
!.'•  immensely  increased.  Its  external  ap)tea ranee  is  highly 
imposing:  it  stretches  for4  miles  along  the  river,  from  which 
ascend  many  handsome  ghauts,  or  flights  of  stone  stet)s. 
The  streets  are  very  narrow;  the  buildings  lofty.  In  It 01. 
there  were  estimated  to  be  12  OOO  brick  or  stone  houses  from 

1 to  6 stories  in  height,  built  around  court-yards,  orna- 
mented with  much  painting  and  i:arving.  many  of  the 
largest  containing  200  inh.ibitants  in  each  ; besides  16.000 
mud-built  dwellings,  with  tiled  roofs.  The  principal  edi- 
fices are  the  gi-eat  mos([ue  of  .Aurungzehe.  numerous  other 
mos(|ues.  a great  number  of  Hindoo  temples,  an  ancient  ob- 
servatory. and  the  Hindoo  Sanscrit  College,  the  chief  seat 
of  native  leaiming  in  India.  At  Seroli.  a little  to  the  E..  is 
a fepe.  now  rui’  ed  but  originally  similar  to  those  in  the 
other  parts  of  Hindos  an.  Among  its  inhabitants  are  many 
wealthy  native  bankers  and  dealers  in  diamonds,  for  which 
gems  the  city  is  famous.  Benares  has  a large  trade  in 
shawls,  muslins,  silks,  cottons,  and  fine  woollens  of  its  own 
manufactui-e.  and  in  European  goods,  .salt,  indigo,  and 
opium.  The  town  is  also  crowded  with  mendicant  priests; 
and  there  ai  e.  it  is  said.  8(;0  i houses  occupied  by  Brahmins 
who  liveon  the  alms  and  offerings  of  the  pilgrims.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a British  court  of  circuit  and  appeal,  an  Engli.sh  col- 
lege. established  in  1^32.  and  numerous  Christian  mi.ssions, 
and  .Moh.immedan  and  Hindoo  .schools. 

BENAlsAL.  bi-nd-s^P,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  30 
miles  N.  of  Castellon  de  la  I'lana.  Pop.  2108. 

BENASQUE.  See  VENAStjL'E. 

BEN  ATEK,  W-nd/tSk,  or  BENATKY.  bJn-dDkee,  a town 
of  Bohemia.  21  miles  .N.E.  of  Prague.  The  celebrated  a.stro- 
nomei-.  Tycho-Brahe.  died  here  in  1601.  Several  villages  in 
Bohemia  have  the  same  name. 

BEN-AVEN.  bMi-.Vven,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
Grampians,  lietween  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff, 
and  separating  the  basins  of  the  Aven  and  Dee.  Estimated 
height  above  the  sea.  3i:67  feet. 

BENAVENTE.  ba-nd-v^iiRd.  a town  of  Spain,  34  miles  N. 
of  Zami'ra.  Pop.  2561.  Ith.is  Homan  remains. 

BENAVENTE.  b;l-nd-v^nh.a.  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Alemtejo,  with  a royal  castle  on  the  Zatas,  27  miles  N.E. 
of  Lisbon.  Pop.  19.54. 

BEN  B.\UN.  b^n'bawnL  a mountain  of  the  Binabola  group, 
or  “Twelve  Pins,”  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Galway, 
barony  of  Ballinahinch.  Elevation.  2395  feet. 

BEN  II  ECU  LA.  b§n-b  t-kno*ld.  one  of  the  Hebrides  Tsbinds, 
between  North  and  South  Ulst.  about  8 miles  in  length,  and 
as  nim-h  in  breadth.  It  is  low.  Hat  and  greatly  indented 
by  b:tys.  boggy,  and  little  productive. 

BENHIKDOK’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Izard  co.,  Arkankas. 
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BEN'BURBt,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone, 
on  the  Blackwater.  5 miles  N.W.  of  Armagh.  Pop  330. 
It  has  a ruined  castle. 

BENCO  *LEN,  or  BENKOELEN,  b&n-cootlen,  a residency 
and  seaport  town  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Sumatra.  Pop.  of  residency,  vai  iously  esti- 
mated at  from  94  OOJ  to  200,000 ; of  the  town,  about  6000, 
being  not  more  than  one-half  it  formerly  contained.  It  is 
placed  in  a very  unhealthy  situation,  and  defended  by  Fort 
Marlborough.  Lat.  3°  47' 6"  S.,  Ion.  102°  19' E.  The  chief 
trade  is  the  importation  of  goods  from  Batavia,  Bengal,  and 
Europe.  It  was  founded  by  the  English  iii  1685,  and  ceded 
to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for  Malacca  in  1824. 

BE.NCRUACHAN.  b^n-kroo/Kan,  a mountain  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Argyle,  district  of  Lorn,’  between  lochs  EHve  and 
Awe.  Height,  estimated  at  3670  feet;  base,  20  miles  in 
circuit. 

BENDEMEER,  or  BENDEMIR.  See  Bcndemeer. 

BEN'DEll,  a fortified  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  di.s- 
trict  of  the  .same  name,  province  of  Bessarabia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dniester.  48  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  58  miles 
\V.N.W.  of  Odessa.  Pop.  4700.  It  is  enclosed  by  a wall  and 
ditch,  and  has  a citadel  on  an  eminence,  with  about  600 
artillerymen.  In  its  environs  is  Varnitza,  the  retreat  of 
Charles  XII.  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Poltava.  Ben- 
der was  taken  and  stormed  by  the  Rus.sians  in  1770  and 
in  1809. 

BEN^DERSYILLE,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 14  miles  N.  of  Gettysburg.  Pop.  200. 

BEN'DY'S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Tyler  co.,  Texas 

BEN'EDICT,  a post-village  in  Charles  co.,  Maryland,  on 
the  M*.  side  of  Patuxent  River,  about  38  miles  S.S.4\'.  of 
Annapolis. 

BENEDIC'TA,  a township  in  Aroostook  co.,  Maine. 
Pop.  :o7. 

15ENH)0CHY.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

BEND  IRF.  bfeiPdoiif  a town  of  Rheni.sh  Prussia.  4^  miles 
N.  of  Coblentz.  Pop.  2227.  It  is  situated  in  a mining  dis- 
ti  ict,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  has  iron  forges, 
and  manufactures  of  woollen  yarn. 

BENDRA.MO,  bSn-drMno.  a town  of  A.sia  Minor,  in  Ana- 
tolia. on  the  Sea  of  .Marmora.  S.  of  the  peninsula  of  Cyzicus. 
It  is  said  to  have  4 mos(iues  and  1000  hou.ses.  (') 

BENE.  b'Pn.i.  (anc.  Atigu.¥l.<i  Bagiennofruin  ?)  a town  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont,  province  of  Mondovi.  18 
miles  N.E.  of  Coni.  It  has  a college,  a hospital,  and  an 
old  castle.  Pop.  5t)87. 

BEN  EBOLA.  See  Bin.\bol.\, 

BENECIA.  SeeBENici.A. 

BENEDICTBEUEKN.  b^n'^-dict-boPeRn,  a hamlet  of  Ba- 
varia. 85  miles  5V.  of  Tblz.  with  a castle,  celebrated  glass- 
works, and  marble  quarries.  It  had  formerly  a Benedictine 
abbey,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Germany. 

BEN'EFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

BEN'ENDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BENESCIIAU,  bd'neh-shdw',  a town  of  Bohemia.  24  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1800.  Several  villages  in  Bohemia 
and  Prussian  Sile.-<ia  have  this  name. 

BENEST.  b'i'ifest/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cha- 
rente,  10  miles  W.  of  Confolens.  Pop.  1480.  Here  Charle- 
magne gained  a signal  victory  over  the  Saracens. 

BENET.  bA'naC  a village  of  France,  department  of  Yen- 
dee.  12  miles  S.E.  of  Fontenay.  Pop.  of  commune,  1852, 
2508. 

BENEYENTE.  b,-\-nA-v?nAA.  a seaport  town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Espirito  Santo.  47  miles  S.  of  Victoria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Benevente,  on  the  Atlantic.  The  harbor  is 
much  frequented,  and  ship-building  is  carried  on.  Pop. 
3000. 

BKNEYENTO,  b^n-e-vSn'to,  (anc.  BemvenHum,)  a city  of 
Southern  Italy,  capital  of  a province  of  the  same  name, 
State  of  Napoli  is  situated  on  a hill,  near  the  conHuence  of 
the  Calore  and  Sabato.  32  miles  N.E.  of  .N;n)les.  Pop.  D>,500, 
M'ith  its  castle,  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  out  of 
the  rums  of  winch  it  was  iniilt.  and.  exceiit  Rome,  perhaps  no 
Italian  city  can  boast  of  so  many  remains  of  antiquity.  The 
Arcli  of  Trajan,  now  the  Porta  Anrea,  is  still  nearly  perfect. 
'Thechief  modern  bnildings  are  a cathedral. several  churches, 
town-tiall.  diocesan  school  and  library,  hospitals,  and  several 
palaces.  It  is  an  archbi-hop's  see.  and  has  9 annual  lairs. 
Under  the  Lombards.  Benevento  was  the  capital  of  a power- 
ful ilucliy  : and  in  I8O0.  Napoleon  erected  it  into  a princi- 
pality for  Talleyrand.  It  was  restored  to  the  jiojie  in  i8l4. 
Near  it,  in  12*6.  the  battle  was  fought  in  which  Charles  ol 
Anjou  defeated  Manfretl,  king  of  Naples,  who  lust  his  life  ii 
the  action  The  province  of  Benevento  contains  an  area  of 
90  s(|uare  miles,  ami  a population  of  220,506.  It  wasuunexeu 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1861. 

BENELA.  See  Bv.nm.*. 

BENEV'()L.A,  a post-office  of  IVa.sliington  co  , Maryland 

BEN  EVOLA,  a post-office  of  Pickens  co  . Alabama. 

BKN'KZK  1 '.a  township  of  Elk  co., Pennsylvania.  Pop. 27  . 

BKNFELD.  b^n'lMt',  (Fr.  pron.  b^n  f&hl'.)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  B:i.s-Rhiu,  10]/^  miles  N.N.W.  ol  Sche* 
lestadt.  Pop.  in  1852,  3001. 
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BEN'n<TiEET,  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  jf  Essex. 

BEN'KLEET,  South,  a parish  of  Enjjtland.  eo.  >f  Es.sex. 

BEN'FOKU'S  STOKE,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  I'enn- 
Bylvania. 

KEN  FK  ANKfLIN,a  post-office  of  Lamar  co.,  1 exas. 

BENGAL,  bin-jrawl'.  (anc.  Bengala.  ben-f,4'U.)  a pre.sidency 
and  picvinceof  British  India.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
three  presidencies  into  which  India  is  divided,  comprising, 
wifti  .\gra  about  a fourth  of  the  whole  area  of  Hither  India, 
together  with  the  later  ceded  provinces  beyond  the  Ganges. 
The  territory  extends  between  lat.  ‘20°  and  til®  N..  and  Ion. 
74'^  and  91°  E : bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nepaul.  Sikkim,  and 
Boot;in;on  the  E.  by  the  districts  adjoining  the  Burmese  do- 
minion: on  the  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  territories  of 
Berar,  Ind  ;re,  and  Gwalior:  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Itajpoot 
and  Sikh  principalities.  This  great  region  is  di^  ided  into 
the  upper,  or  western  province.s,  including  Delhi,  and  all 
that  portion  W.  of  Ion.  80°:  the  central,  including  Allaha- 
bad, Bahar.  and  others,  as  fiir  E.  as  Ion.  87°;  and  the  lower, 
containing  the  remaining  territory  to  the  S.  and  E.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  divi.sion.s,  area,  and  population  : 


Divisions  and  Provinces. 

Area  in  sq. 
miles. 

Population, 
latest  census. 

a.  In  ffhidostan. 

^ r»f  Oylt'iitta 

37.546 
47.1  5 
35,659 
29,010 

‘29.3:0 
39, .{30 
lOS.OOO 

9,970. 770 
7,615,4.34 
9.1.7.145 
6,659,B04 

8,837,873 

10,895.919 

3,177,456 

7 *•  

3.  **  Moorshcdabiid 

4,  “ 

(Upper  Provinces,  late  Agra  Presi- 
dency.) 

rt  nivi!<ion  nf  

fi.  ••  Bareily 

So'‘tU-west  ceded  districts 

Tntnl  in  Hindn>?t,nn 

3 5.990 

56.-83,851 

5.  In  Farther  India. 

C \ 

15,  too 

16,  .50 
10.:{.5() 
32,500 

^ 1,570 

1,110,000 

247,765 

104,540 

85,000 

154,500 

RiiiMiiPSA  j Arn.CHii 

Ceded  Provinces.]  Cachar  and  .lynteah.. 

L Tenasssei'ini.  he 

Q . ( Sill j'sipni’e 

SeuSts.  — 

Total  in  Karther  India 

7«.Hr() 

1,701.805 

Grand  total 

404,860 

57,985,6,56 

The  greater  proportion  of  this  territory  consists  of  the 
immense  plain  or  valley  of  the  Ganges.  To  the  N.,  this  plain 
rises  into  the  mountainous  regions  of  Kumaon.  and  on  the 
S.  are  the  Vindhyan  Mountains,  and  the  table-land  of  Cen- 
tral India.  The  river  TJanges  flows  in  a S.E.  direction 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  presidency,  and  is  joined  in 
its  cour.se  by  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  .lumna. 
Chnmliul.  Goggra.  Gunduck.  and  Sone  are  the  most  con- 
sidoable.  The  eastern  division  of  the  country  is  traversed 
by  the  Brahmapootra,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  near  the  continence  of  the  Ganges.  Both 
these  great  rivers  divide  into  numerous  branches  before 
reaching  the  sea.  and  their  united  deltas  form  a tract  of 
rich  alluvial  soil  exceeding  30.000  sfjuare  miles  in  extent. 
There  are  no  inland  lake.s.  but  numerous  lagoons  and 
maishes.  especially  iii  the  lower  districts.  The  surface  of 
the  country  generally  exhilnts  a deep  clay  alluvium,  inter- 
spersal  with  sandv  tracts,  with  tertiary  deposits  in  some 
localities.  Approaching  the  Himalayan  range  to  the  N.  are 
granitic  and  pnrphvritic  rocks,  with  secondary  limestone 
and  sandstones:  N.W.  are  basaltic  and  green.stone  rocks. 
The  Vindhyan  and  Garrow  chains  of  mountains  are  of  vol- 
ciinic  oririn.  Nitre  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  Bahar. 
as  well  as  common  salt,  both  of  which  are  largely  exported. 
Salt  is  a government  monopoly,  and  in  18-41  its  sale  realized 
1.92.5.000/,.  Diamonds  are  found  in  a conglomerate  in  Bun- 
lelcund  : and  gold-dust  and  silver  are  in  some  of  the  river.s. 
Coal  and  iron  aie  found  in  Sylhet  and  Burdwan. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  plains  is.  for  Cal- 
cutta and  Benares,  from  78°  to  79°  Fahrenheit,  and  at  Delhi 
73°  Fahrenheit.  Duiing  the  winter  months,  in  Kumaon. 
there  is  heavy  frost  and  snow.  In  Bengal,  the  rainy  season 
commences  in  .Tune,  and  continues  till  the  middle  of  October. 
The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  from  70  to  80  inche.s.  The  win- 
b r.  Cl-  cold  season,  lasts  froigi  November  to  the  middle  of 
Febrnarv.  when  the  hot  season  begins,  and  continues  till 
the  [niddle  of  .Tune.  During  the  rainy  seasons,  the  lower 
pn  vinces  especially  are  overflowed  by  the  Ganges  and  its 
tributaries.  Hence  these  di.stricts  are  highly  favorable  to 
ihe  cultivation  of  rice,  which  is  here  the  principal  product 
of  the  soil.  In  the  upper  districts,  wheat  and  barley  are  the 

t.rincipal  crops.  Indigo  is  largely  cultivated  from  Dacca  to 
)elhi.  there  being  upwards  of  400  indigo  factories  in  the 
presidency.  Its  culture  occupies  more  than  a million  of 
a.-res.  and  its  annual  produce  is  estimated  to  be  worth  from 
2.000.000/.  to  3.000,000/.  sterling,  half  of  which  amount  isyear- 
1t  axpouded  in  its  production.  Opium  is  a government  mo- 
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nopoly,  and  is  cultivated  only  in  Bahar  and  Benares,  where 
the  produce  i.«  considered  ei^ual,  if  not  superior,  to  the  opium 
of  Malwah.  The  quantity  of  I’atna  and  Beiiare.s  e'’)iiuii 
disposed  of  at  the  public  .sales  in  the  year  1843-4  amounieu 
in  value  to  •2,282,780/.  Cotton  is  a staple  crop;  and  the  soil 
in  Benares  is  capable  of  producing  sugar  equal  t*-  that  ol 
the  West  Indies.  Coffee,  pepper,  and  tobacco  aie  raiseu. and 
most  of  the  spice  and  fruit  trees  of  Asia  have  been  accli- 
mated somewhere  in  this  wide  region.  The  forests  contain 
teak.  Saul,  si.s.soo,  banyan,  ebony,  oak.  and  pine  timber,  with 
rattans,  bamboos,  cocoa,  areca,  and  other  palms.  .4  great 
quantity  of  silk  is  produced  in  Bengal  proper,  between  lat. 
•22°  and  •20°,  and  Ion.  8b°  and  90°.  Elephant.s’  teeth.  Ao.t 
hides  of  various  kinds,  form  important  articles  of  traue. 
Nitre  is  obtained  principally  in  Bahar  province,  and  that 
exported  from  Calcutta  in  1841-2  amounted  to  011.572 
maunds.  worth  321.073/.  Muslins,  cotton  piece  good.s.  dia- 
per, pack-thread,  sail-cioth.  chintzes,  silks,  calicoes,  blanket- 
ing, and  other  woven  goods,  are  staple  manufactures;  but. 
of  late  years,  they  have  begun  to  be  superseded  by  fabiics 
from  Europe. 

The  trade  of  Bengal  with  Britain  is  at  once  extensive  and 
various.  The  chief  imports  are  metals,  foreign  wines  and 
sjiirits,  beer,  woollen  and  cotton  clofhs.  cotton  yarn,  glass, 
and  hardware;  the  exports,  silk,  and  silk  manufactures, 
cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre,  and  lac-dye.  Bengal  has 
also  a considerable  trade  with  France,  Bortugal.  the  United 
States,  China,  Burmah,  .lava,  and  several  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  Bengal  enjoyed  by 
each  country  in  the  year  1849-50 ; — 


COUNTRIES.  1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

TInitod  King^/inm 

£4,057.:  75 
1.3.:380 

£4,768.074 
6.9.0  1 

Haiiilinrg 

13,-77 

13,551 

Other  countries  of  Kurope 

l.,763 

9,'.  72 
191.881 
. .356.440 

Coi'oniandel  Coast 

Malabar  Coa.st. 

163,8  4 
768.9.4 

Oliina 

Singa|iore 

988,072 

348,899 

3:39.986 

67,877 

3,719.696 
408,  05 
469,974 
316,110 

Ollier  conntries  of  Asia 

Afriea,f  Maiii'itin.s^  Rourbon  Cape 

North  America. 

112,887 

548,;3.56 

South  America. •••«•••••••••••«*  ••»•••• 

2,132 

£6,497,114 

£10,9:32,712 

The  aggregate  exports,  as  shown  above,  exceed  those 
of  the  preceding  year  by  1,078,203/.;  and  the  imports  by 
791  138/. 

The  government  is  vested  in  the  Governor-general  of  In- 
dia. and  a council  of  five  members — three  apjiointed  by  the 
East  India  Company;  a fourth,  abso  appointed  Iiy  the  Com- 
pany. but  not  one  of  their  number,  and  the  fifth  the  com- 
inander-in-chief.  The  upper  provinces  are  under  a lieute- 
nant-governor at  Agra,  subordinate  to  the  governor-general 
at  Calcutta.  In  each  district  or  collectorate  is  a judge,  em- 
powered to  decide  appeals  originating  in  the  district,  and  to 
try  civil  suits  to  the  amount  of  •20(10/.  Superior  to  these  tri- 
bunals are  courts  of  appeal  in  Calcutta.  Moorshedal  ad.  Dac- 
ca. Datna.  Benares,  and  Bareily;  and  a supreme  court  sits  in 
Calcutta,  fiom  which  there  is  appeal  only  to  the  British 
sovereign  in  council.  In  the  upper  provinces  the  land  reve- 
nue is  collected  for  the  government  by  officers  appointed  un- 
der the  native  village  .system  of  India:  in  the  lower  pro- 
vinces. the  zemindars,  or  hereditary  tax-collectors,  consti- 
tuted proprietors  of  the  soil  by  Lord  Cornwallis’s  Act.  account 
to  the  government  for  nine-tenths  of  the  sums  they  collect 
as  rent,  and  reserve  the  remaining  one-tenth  for  their  ow-n 
remuneration.  SeelNUiA.  Numerous  schools  for  the  natiA  es 
have  been  established  by  government  throughout  the  presi- 
dency, and  there  are  colleges  at  Calcutta.  Delhi.  Agra, 
Benares,  besides  missionary  stations  and  schools  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  natives. 

The  population  of  this  presidency  embraces  a great  variety 
of  races — Hindoos  of  all  castes.  Moguls.  Mahrattas.  Fikhs, 
Bajpoots.  peculiar  wild  tribes  in  Gundwanah,  and  Bogli- 
poor;  and  beyond  the  Brahmapootra.  Mughs.  Garrows.  and 
other  race.s.  differing  Avidely  from  those  of  Western  Asia. 
The  prevailing  religions  are  the  Braminical  and  Moham- 
medan: Boodhism  is  confined  to  the  countries  E.  of  the 
Brahmapootra:  and  the  hill  tribes  haAe  rude  paganisms  of 
their  own.  The  Protestant  estal  lishment  consists  of  an 
archdeacon  and  about  forty  chaplains,  subordinate  to  the 
Bi.shop  of  Calcutta:  there  is  also  a small  establishment  for 
the  Scotch  Kirk.  The  Homan  Catholic  establishment  is  un- 
der the  vicar-apostolic  of  Agra,  and  a legate  at  Calcutt.a.  both 
subordinate  to  the  Homan  Catholic  bishop  at  Madras.  Pub- 
lic revenue  is  derived  from  the  land-tax,  and  sul  sidies  from 
protected  native  states:  mint,  post-office,  .stamp,  and  exci.se 
duties:  a hou.se-tax  in  Calcutta,  judicial  fees  and  fines  sayer 
and  abkarry  duties,  customs,  pilotage,  monopoly  of  salt  and 
opium.  &c. : total  receipts  in  1842-3.  9.445.818/.:  expendi- 
ture, 1,628,751/.;  net  revenue,  7,817,067/.  Principal  cities, 
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Calfutta,  capital  of  British  India;  Delhi,  the  Moham- 
medan capital;  Benares, Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  Bahar, Patna, 
AUnhabad,  Asjra. 

History. — The  English  first  established  themselves  in 
Beniral  in  1656,  when,  throujih  the  influence  of  an  English 
mediral  man  named  Boughton,  the  East  India  Company  ob- 
tiiined  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  to  locate  them- 
selves on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Hoogly.  Thirty  years 
afterwards,  the  Company’s  factors  having  had  a rupture 
with  the  .Moslem  commander  at  the  place  where  they  were 
located,  removed  to  Calcutta,  then  the  village  of  Chutta- 
nutty.  where  they  continued  to  carry  on  their  trade.  In 
1700,  the  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  being  in  want  of  money  to  dis- 
pute the  succession  to  the  Mogul  throne,  obtained  a large 
sum  from  the  Company  for  the  township  on  which  their 
factory  stood  at  Calcutta,  and  some  adjacent  lands.  Seven 
years  afterwards  (namely,  1707)  Calcutta  was  erected  into  a 
presidency,  and  the  foundation  of  British  power  in  India 
laid.  For  nearly  half  a century  the  Contpany  pursued  a 
peaceful  and  profitable  commerce;  but,  at  the  expiration  of 
th.it  period.  (1756.)  Calcutta  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
Soubahdar  of  Bengal,  who  threw  the  Englishmen  he  found 
there  (147  in  number)  into  a dungeon,  the  well-known 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  where  123  of  them  perished  in  11 
hours.  In  the  ensuing  year,  Calcutta  was  retaken  by  Lord 
Clive — an  event  which  was  followed  by  a series  of  victories 
on  the  part  of  the  British,  that  terminated  in  the  con- 
quest of  a large  part  of  I ndia.  The  principal  accessions  of  ter- 
ritory since  that  period  have  been  Benares,  in  1775;  Oude 
districts.  ISiil;  Delhi  territory,  1805;  Kumaon,  1815:  S.W. 
(Nerhudda)  districts,  1818;  Singapore  and  the  Berar  di.s- 

tricts.  and  Burmese,  1826. Adj.  and  iuhab.  Bengalese, 

b6n'g»ul-eez/. 

BE\(J.\L,  a post-township  in  Clinton  co.,  Michigan. about 
40  miles  X.E.  from  Hastings.  Pop.  638. 

BE  .\  ti.\L.  B.\Y  OF.  (anc.  Gtrigcl'icus  Si'nn.’i.)  a part  of  the 
Indian  (Jcxjan. extendin'  between  Hither  and  Farther  India, 
including  the  sea  from  Cape  Negrais  on  the  E..  to  the  delta 
of  the  Ood  ivery  on  the  W.,  between  lat.  16°  30'  and  23°  N. 
Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Ganges,  including  the  Brahma- 
pootra. and  the  Godavery.  The  Sea  of  Bengal,  which  is 
sometimes  described  as  part  of  the  bay,  extends  to  lat.  8°  N., 
b'dw  'ct)  the  Islands  of  Ceylon  and. Junkceylon.  Depth  from 
4 to  60  fathoms,  from  the  delta  to  a distance  of  100  niile.s.  The 
tide  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  E of  the  mouth  of  the  Megna, 
sometimes  rises  70  and  even  80  feet. — Da.  Hooker. 

BE.\G.\L  PKOVINCE.  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  old  Mohammedan  provinces  of  Ilindostan, 
between  lat.  21°  and  27°  N..  and  Ion.  87°  and  92°  E.  It 
comprises  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  with  the  lower  course  of 
the  Brahmapootra,  and  is  traversed  by  numerous  other 
rivers  its  surface  being  mostly  a dead  level.  It  is  wholly 
included  in  the  British  dominion,  and  forms,  under  the 
aV)ove  presidency,  the  divisions  of  its  three  principal  cities, 
Calcutta.  Moorshedaliad.  and  Dacca,  which  are  subdivided 
into  numerous  subordinate  districts. 

BE\(:.\ZI  or  BE.NGII  .VSY.  b&n-g^'zee.  (anc.  Berm  if  ce.)  a 
maritime  town  of  Northern  Africa.  Barca,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Sidra,  (anc.  Si/r'tis  }fafJor.)  VIO  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tripoli.  Lat. 
32°  6'  8"  N..  Ion.  2n°-2'  7''  E.  Pop.  about  5000.  It  is  finely 
situated  in  a fertile  plain,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Cy- 
renaic  .Mountains;  but  is  miseraldy  built,  and  filthy,  and 
its  port  is  sh.allow.  It  has  a castle,  the  residence  of  a bey; 
and  some  trade  with  Barbary  and  Malta,  in  wool,  oxen, 
sheep,  s.alted  butter,  and  corn.  Near  this  city,  according 
to  some  mvthologists.  were  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides.” 
and  traces  of  ancient  buildings  are  often  met  with  buried  in 
the  sand. 

BEN'GEO  or  BE VGIIOO.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Hertford. 

BEXGEIIMOIV.  b^n'gher-mdw'.  atown  of  Ilindostan,  in  the 
dominion  of  Oude.  45  miles  \Y.  of  imeknow. 

BEXG  E'WOllTII,  benjGvorth,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
V^'orce^ter. 

BaXGIIASY.  SeeBEXGAZi. 

BEX'GOKE  HE.\D.  a promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Ire- 
land. CO.  of  .Antrim,  immediatelv  E.  of  the  Giant’s  Cause- 
way. Lat.  5.0°  15'  X..  Ion.  6°  30'  IV. 

BEX'G  )\V'EK,  a mountain  of  the  Binabola  Group,  in  Con- 
naurht.  co.  of  Galway.  Ireland.  Elevation  2336  feet. 

LE.XGUEIi.V.  bSn-gA/l.i.  a maritime  country  of  IVestern 
Africa,  nominally  claimed  by  Portugal  between  lat.  9°  and 
16°  S..  and  Ion.  12°  and  17°(?)  E..  having  X.  Angola,  from 
whii  h it  is  separated  by  the  river  Coanza  : and  \V.  the  South 
Atlantic.  Surface  mountainous,  rising  progressively  in- 
Lnid  by  a series  of  terraces.  Principal  rivers  have  all  a W. 
'•ourse.  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  and  fever  is  preva- 
lent. The  thermometer  varies  from  94°  to  10.5°  Fah.  in  the 
shade  at  noon.  The  soil  is  well-watered,  and  very  produc- 
tive: little  corn  is  raised,  but  tropical  fruits,  European 
vegetables,  and  cattle  are  abundant,  and  numerous  fine  tur- 
tles are  ol>t,ained  on  the  sea-coast.  Mineral  products  com- 
prise coppt^r.  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  gold.  Among  the  na- 
tives here,  are  the  Ciiagas.  a race  of  fierce  s*tvages.  whose  in- 
cursions are  much  dre.aded  by  the  Portuguese.  Fetishism  is 
Lbe  prevailing  superstition.  Beasts  of  prey,  including  the 
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lion  and  hyena,  are  numerous.  The  government  of  the  pro- 
vince is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  governor-general 
of  Loando.  New  Benguela,  Novo  Redondo,  &c.,  on  the  coast, 
and  a few  stations  in  the  interior,  are  occupied  by  the  Portu- 
guese, whose  rule,  however,  extends  little,  if  at  all,  beyond 
those  settlements. 

BENGUELA,  NEW,  or  ST.  PHILIP  DE  BENGUELA, 
(Port.  Sdo  Felipe  de  Benguela^  sd'6N«-fA-lee'pA-dA-bSn-gAfta,) 
a .seaport  town,  and  the  Portugue.se  capital  of  the  aliove 
country,  with  a noble  harbor  on  the  Atlantic,  uofir  the  rivei 
Catumbella.  Lat.  12°  33'  9"  S.,  Ion.  13°  25'  2"  E.  It  is  situa- 
ted in  a charming  and  very  fertile  valley.  Pop,  .3000,  of 
whom  one-third  are  whites  and  mulattoes.  Its  principal 
inhabitants  are  slave-dealers,  whose  iniquitous  trade  is  so 
Hourishing  that,  in  1838,  nearly  20,000  slaves  were  expor- 
ted. Moralty  is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  there  is  no  schotd 
of  instruction  in  the  town.  The  streets  are  straight  and 
wide,  but  contain  more  ruined  than  inhabited  houses : they 
are  mostly  built  of  clay  and  palm  branches.  The  ruins  of 
Old  Benguela.  the  original  capital  of  the  country,  are  situated 
on  the  coast,  130  miles  N.N'.E.  of  New  Benguela. 

BEN  HARDEN,  a post-office  of  Wakulla  co.,  Florida. 

BEN'H  ALiy,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BEXHOL.ME,  b^n'hom.'  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Kincardine,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Stonehaven.  In  this 
parish,  is  Ben  holme  Tower,  a stronghold  and  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  Benholmes. 

BEN-IIUPE,  bSn'hop'.  a mountain  range  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Sutherland,  parish  of  Durness.  Elevation.  3150. 

BENI,  b.Vnee',  a river  of  South  America,  in  Bolivia,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Chuqueapo  and  Mapiri,  in  lat.  16°  S.' 
and  Ion.  69°  lY.  It  tlows  mostly  northward,  through  the 
department  of  San ta-Cruz-de-la-Sierra;  and  in  lat.  ld°35'S. 
joins  the  Mamore  to  form  the  Madeira,  which  latter  ulti- 
mately flows  into  the  Amazon.  The  course  of  the  joint 
rivers  exceeds  2000  miles.  The  country  it  traverses  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  but  almost  wholly  unexplored.  Affluent.^, 
the  Coendo.  La  Paz,  Tuche.  Masisi.  &c.  'The  towns  of  San 
Miguel.  .Mani  and  Pueblo  de  los  Reyes  are  on  its  banks,  in 
the  uppei-  half  of  its  course. 

BENI,  a large  department  of  Bolivia,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  above  river,  having  S.  the  depai’tnients  of  La  Paz, 
Cochabamba,  and  Santa  Cruz:  N.  and  E.,  Brazil:  at.d  W., 
Peru.  Chief  towns.  Trinidad  and  Loreto.  An  English  com- 
pany has  received  a large  gr.ant  of  land  in  this  department 
for  the  purpo.se  of  colonization. 

BENICARLO,  bn-ne-kdi;/lo,  a .seaport  town  of  Spain.  42 
miles  N.E.  of  Castellon-de-la-Plana.  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Pop.  6160.  It  is  ill  built  and  mean;  has  a ruined  castle,  s 
fishing  port,  and  a trade  in  full-bodied  wines,  which  are  ex- 
ported chiefly  to  Bordeau.x,  for  mExing  with  clarets  and 
other  French  wines. 

BENICIA.  be-nish'e-A,  the  former  capital  of  the  state  of 
California,  is  .situated  in  Solano  co.  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Strait  of  Carquinez  (kar-kee'nes),  connecting  San  Pablo  and 
Suisnn  Bays.  It  is  i'rom  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  several 
miles  long.  The  site  of  the  town  is  excellent,  the  land  gently 
rolling  for  about  a mile  from  the  extreme  water  or  S.  Iront, 
and  a little  over  that  distance  E.  and  W.  Beyond  these 
limits,  in  the  rear,  the  hills  gently  rise,  and  beyond  them, 
again,  are  a succession  of  hills  anil  valleys.  There  is  little 
or  no  cultivation  in  or  around  the  town,  and  not  a tiee  to 
be  seen,  though  the  e.xtent  of  vision  is  necessarily  contracted 
by  the  jtroximity  ot  ihe  surrounding  hills.  The  Cajiitol  is 
a fine,  large,  brick  edifice,  and  stands  on  the  brow  of  a .-ilopa 
a half  a mile  from  the  water  front  of  the  city.  It  is  adorned 
in  front  by  two  large  Corinthian  columns.  The  cap.s  of  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  foundation  blocks,  door-sills,  &c  , are 
of  stone  quarried  a short  distance  below  the  town.  'I'hesb 
quarries  are  inexhaustible.  This  stone  is  very  soft  and 
easily  worked,  but  it  is  said  to  harden  on  exposure  to  air. 
Ships  of  the  largest  size  can  lie  in  the  harbor  close  to  the 
town.  Here  are  situated  the  extensive  depot,  machine-shops 
and  foundries  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  where 
is  done  the  heaviest  work  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  also 
the  government  dejmt  for  the  coast,  including  extensive 
barracks,  ipiartermaster’s  and  commissary  storehouses,  sta- 
bles and  workshops.  Also  an  ordnance  (lejiartment,  with 
very  extensive  storehouses,  magazines,  woi  kshojis,  &c.,  built 
of  the  finest  kind  of  sandstone.  The  immense  quantities  of 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  coast  are  stored  and  repaired 
here.  In  the  town  are  extensive  quarries  of  hydraulic 
cement  of  the  best  quality,  which  is  extensively  manufac- 
tured. Large  quantities  of  brick  are  made.  'The  churches 
are  Methodist,  Episcopal  and  Catholic.  There  is  communi- 
cation daily  with  all  parts  of  the  state  by  steamboat.  Benicia 
is  celebrated  for  its  school.s,  which  are  second  to  none  in 
the  state.  The  Female  Seminary  of  Miss  Atkins  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  county.  St.  Catharine's  Academy  for  young 
ladies,  under  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominick,  is  a flou- 
rishing institution.  Among  the  other  educational  institu- 
tions are  8t.  Dominick’s  theological  school,  a collegiate  in- 
stitute, and  a law  school.  Pop  1600. 

BENIDOIIM,  b.A-ne-doRm',  a town  of  Spain,  25  ra  les  N E. 
of  Alicante,  near  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  4502,  employed 
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in  tonny  snd  anchovy  fisheries.  Near  the  coast  there  is  an 
Island  <.f  the  same  name. 

JJHXKiAMM,  bA-ne-gd-iieem'.  a town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Valencia,  ^ miles  S.K.  of  San  Felipe  de  .Tativa.  Fop.  :i257. 

BliM-lIASSAN,  biUnee-his'sitn,  a villa^ce  of  Central 
Egypt,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Miiiieh.  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Nile.  In  its  environs  are  numerous  sculptured  grottos. 

BHNMSGUEN,  h.Vnee-is'ghSn',  a town  of  Algeria,  in  the 
Sahara  Desert,  on  the  Wady  M/.ah.  Lat.  33°  30'  N.;  Ion.  2° 
E.  It  is  de.scrihed  as  aipproaching  in  size  the  town  of  Al- 
giers. as  being  strongly  built,  and  surrounded  by  a ram- 
part. on  which  are  five  towers. 

BENIN,  ben-een',  a negro  country  or  kingdom  of  Western 
Africa,  in  Upper  Guinea,  on  the  Bight  of  Benin.  (Gulf  of 
Guinea,)  extending  along  the  coa.st  on  both  sides  of  the 
Benin  Biver;  but  how  tar,  and  to  what  distance  inland,  is 
not  known;  indeed,  respecting  the  whole  count'-v,  our  in- 
formation is  exceedingly  defective.  It  is.  howtver.  now 
understood  to  be  neither  so  extensive  nor  important  as  at 
one  time  it  was  deemed.  The  capital  is  Benin.  The  coast 
is  thickly  indented  with  estuaries,  some  of  them  of  consi- 
derable breadth,  and  studded  with  islands.  The  country  is 
fiat  for  some  distance  inland,  when  it  begins  gradually  to 
rise,  till  it  attains  a height  of  between  2000  and  300U  feet. 
It  is  very  well  wooded,  and  being  likewise  well  watered,  it 
is  rich  in  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  tropics.  Cot- 
ton is  indigenous,  atid  its  wool  is  woven  into  cloth  by  the 
women.  Sugar-cane  of  good  quality  is  grown:  the  soil  is 
laid  out  in  square  plots,  producing  yams,  plantains,  Canada 
and  Indian  corn.  The  religion  is  Fetishism.  Human  .sacri- 
fices are  numerous,  and  cruelty,  in  its  most  atrocious  forms, 
is  characteristic  of  the  people  and  the  government.  An 
extensive  traffic  in  slaves  is  carried  on  in  this  country. 
Besides  this  nefarious  traffic,  thei’e  is  a considerable  trade 
in  salt  palm-oil,  and  blue  coral. 

BENIN,  a large  town  of  IV'estern  Africa,  capital  of  the 
above  kingdom,  lat.  6°  12'  N.,  Ion.  5°  45'  E.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  formerly  called  by  the 
P(n-tugue.se  Kio  Formoso,  but  now  .ascertained  to  be  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Niger.  As  in  almost  all  African  towns, 
the  houses  are  set  down  without  the  .slightest  regard  to 
order,  and  often  at  wide  distances  from  each  other.  They 
are  built  of  clay,  neatly  thatched  with  reeds,  straw,  or 
leaves,  and  kept  exceedingly  clean.  The  palace  of  the  king 
stands  outside  of  the  city,  and  is  defended  by  walls.  Benin 
was  at  one  time  the  great  emporium  of  the  district  for 
slaves,  but  this  traffic  is  now  carried  on  nearer  the  coast,  as 
large  vessels  could  not  come  within  a shorter  distance  of  the 
town  than  Gato,  or  Agatton,  a port  about  4U  miles  down 
the  river.  It  is  still  the  scene  of  a busy  market  for  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  poultry,  yams,  cottons,  ivory,  and  Euro- 
pean ware.s.  with  fruits  of  various  kinds.  Belzoni.  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  died  here  iu  1823.  Pop.  estimated  at 
15.000. 

BENIN,  BIGHT  OP,  the  northern  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  between  the  Slave  Coast  and  Calabar  Biver.  'The 
coast  is  irou-bouud,  and  the  rivers  offer  little  facility  for 
traffic. 

BENINGUET,  beh  n^No'g.i',  a small  island  off  the  N.W. 
coast  of  France,  department  of  Fiuistere,  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Ushant. 

BE.NIN,  RIVER  OF.  (called  by  the  Portuguese  RIO  FOR- 
MO.SD.  ree'o-foR-motso.  and  still  recognised  by  that  name,) 
in  W'estein  Africa,  kingdom  of  Benin,  and  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Niger.  It  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  al)Out  180  miles  below  BeTiin.  atid  about  120  miles 
N’.. N.W.  of  Cape  Formosa.  Lat.  (entrance  N.W.  point.)  5° 
40' N.;  Ion.  5°  4' E.  It  is  a fine  bold  river.  It  divides  into 
two  branches,  both  of  which  were  ascended  in  1840,  in  a 
steamer,  by  Captain  Becroft;  the  one  branch  for  a distance 
of  50  miles,  and  the  other  for  a distance  of  70  miles.  Further 
progress  w;is  stopped  by  the  impenetrable  nature  of  the 
aquatic  vegetation.  'The  river  is  2 miles  wide  at  its  mouth, 
across  which  is  a bar,  with  12  feet  of  water  at  spring  tides. 

BENIOLEED,  bA-ne-o-leed',  a town  and  valley  of  North- 
western Afi  ica,  regency  of 'I’ripoli,  about  100  miles  S.S.E.  of 
the  seaport  town  of  that  name. 

BEN  ISA,  b;l-neet.s^.  a town  of  Spain,  39  miles  N.E.  of  Ali- 
cante, near  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  3678.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  linens  and  woollens. 

BE.Nl-SABIII,  b.Vnee-.s3-beet.  a town  of  Morocco,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Drah  or  Draha,  on  the  Drah,  224  miles  S 
by  E.  of  the  city  of  .Moi-occo.  Lat.  28°  ii8'  N.  Ion.  6°  45'  W. 

BENISALEM,  bd-ne-sd-lSuP,  a Spanish  town,  island  of 
Majorca,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Inca,  having  spacious  streets,  two 
squares,  a town-hall,  and  a cemetery.  Pop.  3027. 

BENl-SOOEFor  BENI-SOUEF.  b§n'e-sw&ft,  a town  of  Cen- 
tral Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Nile.  62  miles  S. S.W.  of 
Cairo.  Pop.  5000.  It  i.s  the  entrepot  for  tbe  produce  of  the 
rich  valley  of  Fayoom,  and  has  large  cavalry  barracks,  ex- 
tensive cotton  inills,  and  alabaster  quarries. 

BE.N'KAH,  bSntkdh.  a fortified  village  of  Bootan,  on  a 
neatly  inaccessible  rock.  3100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  de- 
lended  by  numerous  round  towers  and  a citadel. 

BEN'LAK,  a postoffice  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa. 
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BENLAWERS,  bln-law'ers,  a mountain  of  Scotland, 
nearly  in  its  centre,  co.  and'  32  miles  W.N.VV.  of  Perth,  on 
the  W.  side  of  Loch  Tay.  30  45  feet  iti  elevation.  It  c(.m 
mands  a magnificent  view  of  the  country  from  Loch  Laggau 
nearly  to  Edinburgh. 

BENLEDI.  b§n-l^d'dee,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Perth,  4 miles  W..\.W.  of  Callander.  28('3  feet  in  height.  Iti 
scenery  has  been  immortalized  by  Sir  tValter  Staitt,  in  the 
‘‘  Lttdy  of  the  Lake.” 

BEN-LO.M  IND,  b§n-l6'mond.  a famous  mountain  of  Scot 
land.  co.  of  Stirling,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Grampian 
chain,  27  miles  W.N.W.  of  Stirling.  Height.  3100  feet.  On 
the  N.  this  mountain  terminates  by  an  alirupt  precipice. 
2000  feet  in  height;  on  its  W.  side  is  Loch  Lomond.  Tin 
view  from  its  summit  embraces  Ben  Nevis,  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

BEN-LOMOND,  a mountain  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  tTas 
mania  ) about  25  miles  E.  of  Launceston,  and  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  5000  feet. 

BEN-MACDIlUl.  b§n-mak-doo'e,  or  BEN-MACDHU.  b^n- 
mik-diff,  the  summit  of  a lofty  mountain  range  in  Sc  tland 
co.  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  border  of  Inverness-shire.  Height 
4305  feet. 

BEN-.MORE,  b§n-mor.  (f. e.  “ big  mountain.)  a mountain 
of  Scotland,  in  the  Hebrides,  island  of  Mull,  9 miles  S.S.W 
of'l’orosay.  Height,  3819  teet. 

BENMORE-HEAD,  Ireland.  See  Fairhead. 

BENNEBEGLA.  See  Rinafola. 

BENNECKEN'STEIN,  b§n-n^kten-stlne\  a town  of  Prus 
sian  Saxony,  iu  a detached  portion  of  territory  in  the  Harz 
22  miles  S.W.  of  Halberstadt.  Pop.  3614. 

BENNEKOM.  b^n'ne-kom.  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  Guelderland.  10  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Arnhem. 

BENCNERSVILLE,  a village  of  Centre  co..  Pennsylvania, 
situated  in  Half  Moon  Valley,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Bellefonte, 
and  98  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  The  name  of  the  post- 
office  is  Half  Moon. 

BENCNETTSBURGH,  a post-office  of  Tompkins  co.,  New 
York. 

BENVNET’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  New 
York. 

BENNETT’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Mi- 
chigan. 

BENNETT’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New 
York. 

BENNETT'S  CREEK,  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland,  flows 
westward  in  the  Monocacy  Biver. 

BENNE  TT’S  CBEEK,  of  North  Carolina,  fiows  into  the 
Chowan  Biver  from  tbe  north  at  the  S.  part  of  Gates  co. 

BENNETT’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Samp.son  co., 
North  Carolina. 

BENNETT’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

BENNET'T’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co.,  A’irginia. 

BENNETT’S  RIVER,  a post-officeof  Fulton  co.,  Arkansas. 

BENNE'TTSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Chenango  co..  New 
York. 

BENNETTSVILLE,  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Marlborough 
district.  South  Carolina,  about  8 miles  E.  of  Great  Pedee 
River,  and  100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbia.  It  has  several 
churches  and  stores. 

BENNETTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Alabama 

BENNE'TTSVILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Clarke  co..  Indiana, 
on  the  railroad  from  New  Albany  to  Salem,  10  miles  N.  of 
the  former. 

BENNETTSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Scott  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  railroad  from  Jeffersonville  to  Columbus. 

BEN-NEVIS,  b^n-ne'vis,  a famous  mountain  of  Scotland, 
and  the  loftiest  in  Britain,  co.  of  Inverness,  immediately  E. 
of  Fort  William.  Lat.  56°  48'  N.;  Ion.  5°  W.  Elevation, 
according  to  ordnance  survey,  4368  feet.  Circumference  at 
base,  about  24  miles.  On  its  N.E.  side  it  terminates  by  a 
precipice,  1500  feet  in  height.  The  view  from  its  summit 
comprises  most  of  the  Western  Islands,  and  the  country  E, 
from  it  to  Cairng('rm  and  Ben-Macdhui.  'The  base  of  the 
mountain  consists  of  granite  and  gneiss — the  upper  part  is 
composed  of  porphyry. 

BEN-NEVIS,  a mountain  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  (Tas- 
mania.) about  25  miles  E.  of  Launceston.  Height,  3910  feet, 

BEXtNINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

BENNINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BENtNINGTON,  a county  forming  the  S.VV,  extremity  of 
Vermont,  has  an  area  of  about  700  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  head  waters  of  Battenkill,  Hoosick.  and 
Deerfield  Rivers,  and  other  small  .streams,  which  furnish 
abundant  water-power.  Although  some  good  land  is  found 
within  the  limits  of  this  county,  a greater  part  of  the  sur- 
fa(^e  is  mountainous  and  unfitted  for  cultivation.  'The  at 
tention  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  great  measure  turned  to 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool.  Great  quantities  of 
spruce  and  other  lumber  are  found  in  all  parts  of  this 
county.  'This  county  contains  quarries  of  white,  gray,  and 
clouded  marble,  which  are  extensively  worked,  and  beds 
of  yellow  ochre  and  iron  ore;  lead  is  also  .sometimes  found. 

I 'The  railroad  connecting  Troy  with  Rutland  crosses  the  N 
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W.  part  of  the  county,  and  that  extending  from  Rutland  to  | 
BiMiiiiiiutoii  partly  intctrsects  it.  Seats  of  justice,  Beniiiiig- 
ton  ami  .Maiicliester.  I*(ip.  19,4;>6. 

BK.N'NINtiTOX.  a post-township  in  Hillsborough co.,  New 
Ilatiip'liire  Bop.  4.')0. 

RMNNlNPiTON,  a post-townsbfp  of  Bennington  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 1 17  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier.  The  battle  of  Ben- 
nington. in  which  a detacliinent  of  the  army  un  lerGenertil 
Bnrgoyne  was  defetited.  was  fought  here,  August  13,  1777. 
It  contains  Bennington  Centre,  the  county-soat.  and  Bkn- 
NI\(!T0N  ViLLAOE.  which  see  The  Troy  ami  Boston,  and  the 
Western  Vermont  Uiiilroiids,  unite  at  Not  th  Bennington,  in 
this  township  Bop  4389. 

BKN  INtiTON.  a pos'-township  of  Wyoming  co„  New 
York,  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo,  is  drained  by  Cayuga  Creek 
Pop  >(518. 

BKNMNGTON.  a vilhige  of  Blair  co..  Pennsylvania.  It 
has  recently  sprting  up  at  the  coal-mines  on  Alleghany 
Mouutaiti. 

BKNN  NGTON,  a township  in  Licking  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
1012. 

BKNNINGTON  a post-township  in  Morrow  co.,  Ohio, 
about  :?'»  miles  N.N.K  of  Columbus  Pop.  luT.a. 

BKNNINMiTOX.  a village  of  Putnam  co..  Ohio,  about  100 
miles  W.8  W.  of  Sanditsky  City. 

BKXX I XG  I'OX,  a post-towtiship  in  Shiawassee  co.,  Michi- 
gan. iihuiit  >^0  miles  X.W.  of  Ih'troit  Bop  89.a. 

BKXXIXGTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Switzerland  co., 
Indiatia,  8 miles  from  the  Ohio  River  at  Vevay. 

BK.X.XTXG'J’ON,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Des  .Moines  River,  about  25  miles  S.E.  of  Fort  Des  Moines. 

BK  ^XlNGTaX  CKXTRF,  or  OLD  VILLAGK  OF  BEX- 
NI.VG  T )X,  a post-village,  semi-capital  of  Bennington  co., 
Vermont,  in  Bennington  township.  117  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Montpelier,  contains  tlie  county  buildings  Bop.  between 
4i)  I ami  5(10. 

BKXXIXGTON  VILLAGE,  a manufacturing  village  of 
Bennington  township,  Bennington  county,  Vermo  it,  about 
1 mile  I'i.  of  the  old  village.  It  contains  2 banks,  4 or  5 
churches,  an  academy,  and  1 or  2 printing  offices.  Besides 
the  sei  eral  factories,  foundries,  and  tanneries  in  the  placAi. 
there  is  an  establishment  for  making  a peculiar  kindof  tire- 
bri -k.  These  bi  icks  are  used  in  glass-ovens  and  furnaces 
where  a high  heat  is  required,  and  are  generally  preferred 
to  any  imported.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  quartz  and  | 
kaolin,  a species  of  feldspar — minerals  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township.  Bop  about  2500. 

BKXNI.NGTOX  IROX-WORKS.  .situated  about  3 miles  E. 
of  Bennington  Centre,  consisting  of  several  large  furnai  es, 
whi.  h give  employment  to  about  20U  h.uid.s.  and  produce 
frvin  2Ui)0  to  30.10  tons  of  pig  iron  annually. 

BEXXIXGTO.X,  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln. 

BEXXISCTI.  b^n'nish,  or  BEXISCIII,  b,Vnish-e,  a town 
of  .\ustrian  .'^ilesia.  13  miles  W.X.W.  ofTroppau.  Bop. ‘2683, 
engaged  in  mining,  and  the  manufacture  ot  linen. 

BK.NLXl  WGRTII,  a parish  <if  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BKX.XSllAUSE.V,  bi^ns-how'zen.  a village  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  lO  miles  N.E.  of  Meiningen,  with  iron  tbrges. 
Bop.  1775. 

BENXWTIIR,  bJnn'veeP^  a commune  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  llaut-lihin,  with  a station  on  the  Strasbourg  and 
Bile  Railway.  3^  miles  S.  of  Colmar. 

BKXG.IB.  or  BEXGUB,  b^n-oob',  (OnBp/n'.s,)  a village  of 
Lower  Egypt.  14  miles  S.W.  of  Mansoorah,  on  the  eastern 
arm  of  the  Nile. 

BEXOWAT,  b^n-dwm^  a town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Soodan. 
H'-ar  the  border  of  Senegambia.  Lat.  15°  5'  X.:  Inn.  9°  \V'. 
It  is  a principal  caravan  station  on  the  route  from  the  Sene- 
gal to  Tiinbuctoo. 

BENS.^LEM.  bSn's:\/lem,  a township  of  Bucks  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Bop.  -337. 

BENSBERG.  bSns'b^im,  a small  market-town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia  9 miles  E.  of  Cologne.  Bop.  864. 

BEXStBGRiHJGII,  a village  in  the  N.  part  of  La  Clede 
CO..  Missouri,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Auglaize  River. 

BEXSEX.  bi^n'sen.  a town  of  Bohemia,  18  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Leitmerit/,.  with  two  castles.  Bop.  482. 

BENSII  El  M,  bt^nsliiine.  an  old  fortified  town  of  Ilesse- 
Darmstadt.  on  the  Bergstrasse,  14  miles  S.  of  Darmstadt. 
Bop.  4ii9n.  employed  in  raising  wine. 

I BEV'SIXGTOX  or  BEX'SOX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Oxford. 

BENLSOX.  a post-township  of  Rutland  co.,  Vermont,  about 
6U  miles  8.\V.  of  .Montpelier.  It  has  several  boot  and  shoe 
manu'actories.  and  one  of  carriages.  Bop.  1256. 

BEN8i).X.  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,New  York,about 
5n  miles  X.N.W.  of  Albany. 

BEX  SOX  CEXTRE,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co..  New 
York. 

BENSON’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Rutland  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 

BENTAL.\,  l)^n-f3nl,  a town  of  Senegambia.  about  210 
miles  .X.X.E.  of  Sierra  'leone,  ou  a tributary  of  the  Rio 
Qraude. 
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BENT  CREEK,  a neat  post-village  of  Appomattox  co, 
Virginia,  on  James  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Bent  Creek,  il‘i 
miles  tv.  of  Richmond.  A plank-road  extends  from  this 
place  to  Clover  Hill,  the  couuty  town.  It  has  several  stores, 
and  a large  tlouriug  mill. 

BE.XTEVOGLIO,  bSu-te-voByo,  a posfcoffice  of  Albemarle 
co.,  Virginia. 

BE.X/TH.\LL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

BEX'THAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  tVest 
Riding. 

BE.NTHEIM,  b§nt/hlme,  a town  of  Hanover.  38  miles  tV. 
of  Osnaburg,  cjipital  of  a county,  on  the  Dutch  frontiei. 
Bop.  1972.  it  is  the  seat  of  royal  and  manorial  courts;  and 
has  manufactures  of  linen  cl  iths  and  parchment,  with 
stone  quarries  and  sulphur  baths.  ' 

BEXTINCK  (b^n'tink)  ISLAND,  a low  wooded  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentm-ia,  10  miles  from  the  maiulaud  of 
North  Australia.  Lat.  17°  S. : Ion.  139°  40'  E. 

BEXT'LKY,  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BE.XTLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BE.X'HLEY,  a post-office  of  1 ichmond  co..  New  York. 

BENTLEY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co.,  BeniisyL 
vania. 

BENTLEY,  FENNY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

BENTLEY,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex 

BENTLEY.  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BENTLEY’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  JelFerson  co.,  New 
York. 

BEXT'LEYVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

BENTLEY  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Halifax  co.,  Virginia, 
on  Staunton  River.  115  miles  S.IV.  of  Rii-hmond. 

BENT  MOUNTAIN,  a post-office  of  Roanokeco..  Virginia 

BEN'TON,  a county  in  the  tV.  part  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Florida,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  an  area  o1 
perhaps  1000  square  miles.  The  Withlacoochee  River  forms 
its  northern  houiidary.  The  surface  has  but  little  eleva- 
tion, and  is  mostly  occupied  by  pine  woods  and  swamps; 
the  soil  is  sandy,  and  produces  sugar-cane.  Indian  corn, 
and  rice.  Named  in  honor  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Mis- 
soiiri.  Capital.  Melendez.  Pop.  in  1850,  926;  of  whom  604 
were  free  and  322  slaves. 

BEN  I ON  (CALHGUN),  a co.  in  the  E.N.E.  of  A lal.ama,  bor- 
dering on  Georgia,  has  an  area  of  1170  sijuare  miles.  The 
I Coosa  River  washes  its  N.IV.  border;  the  Tallapoosa  flows 
through  the  S.E.  part;  and  it  is  also  drained  by  Tallasa- 
batchee  and  Chocolochee  Creeks.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  mountain  ridges.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  much  improved.  The  mountains  are  rich  in 
minerals;  gold  and  lead  have  been  found.  Iron  ore.  tine 
uiarble.  and  limestone  are  abundant.  Chalybeate  and  other 
mineral  springs  occur  in  several  places.  The  long-leaved 
pine  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  trees  in  the  forests.  The 
railroad  lately  commenced  between  Selma  and  Tennessee 
<’i'  er  passes  through  the  county.  Capital.  Jacksonville. 
Pop  21,5:19;  of  wliom  17.197  are  free,  and  4342  slaves. 

BENTO.N,  a county  foriniiig  the  N W.  extremity  of  Ar- 
kansas. contains  about  9 0 square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Illinois  River  and  Flag  Creek.  The  surface  is  mostly 
lesel,  and  the  soil  very  iirodiicti ve.  The  streams  afford  ex- 
cellimt  water-power.  A strong  current  of  emigration  is 
moving  towards  this  section  ot  the  State.  Capital.  Reiifou- 
ville.  Bop.  9306;  of  whom  8922  were  free,  ami  .384  slaves. 

BENTON,  a comity  in  the  N..\  W.  part  of  Tenm'ssee.  has 
an  area  of  about  -100  square  miles.  The  'i'ennessee  River 
(navigable  by  steam)  forms  its  entire  boiimlary  on  the  E., 
and  the  Rig  Sandy  washes  its  N W.  border.  The  soil  is  said 
to  be  fertile.  Capital.  Camden.  Bop,  8463 ; of  whom  7929 
were  free,  and  531  slaves. 

HENTO.N.  a comity  in  tlie  W.N.IV.  part  of  Indiana,  bor- 
dering on  I llinois.  contains  41  t sijiiare  miles.  It  is  draineo 
by  Bine  and  Sugar  Creeks.  .More  than  lialfof  the  ♦surface  i» 
an  iimliilatiiig  prairie,  the  soil  of  wliicli  is  highly  iirodiic- 
tive;  and  about  om-tiftli  is  covered  w itli  forests  of  oak,  ash, 
siigar-ma|de.  walnut,  &c.  Organized  in  1840.  Capital,  Ox- 
ford. Bop.  2809. 

BE.NTO.N,  a comity  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Missouri, 
has  an  area  of  770  sipiare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  tlu 
O.-age  River,  w liicli  flows  eastward,  ami  in  its  passage  re- 
ceives tin-  Boimiie  de  'I'erre  and  Grand  Rivers.  'I'lie  cuiimy 
is  also  drained  by  Tebo,  Beaver,  and  Cole  Camp  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  somow  lial  ili versified,  and  i onsists  pai  t!\  of 
prairies;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  0.->age  River  is  navigable 
during  liigli  water.  Lead  is  found  in  the  comity.  Caidtal, 
Warsaw.  Bop.  9072;  of  whom  8173  were  free,  ami  599 
slaves. 

BENTON,  a new  county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Iowa, 
lias  an  area  of  720  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Cedar 
River  and  by  Biairie  Creek,  and  the  Iowa  River  tom  bes  ite 
.S.W.  extremity.  The  prairies  of  this  coiiiity  are  said  to  he 
more  extensive  than  he  woodlands;  the  soil  i.s  fertile,  and 
the  climate  hoalthy.  Capital.  I'intoii.  Bop.  8J9H. 

BENTO.N,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Miniie.sota,  haf 
an  area  of  about  100  sipiare  miles.  It  is  hcmiided  on  tlic 
W.  by  the  Mississippi  River  aud  also  Uraiued  by  the  Llk 
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River,  tlie  west  fork  of  Rum  River,  and  Little  Rock  Creek. 
Tlie  stirface  is  suiiiewliat  diversified,  anti  i)artly  covered 
with  forests.  Tlie  soil  in  some  parts  is  productive.  Capital, 
Sauk  Rapids.  Pop.  627. 

RENTON,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Oregon,  has  an  area 
of  about  1200  sipiare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Willamette  River,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
is  drained  by  the  Alseya  and  Yaipiina  Rivers.  The  central 
part  in  traversed  by  the  Coast  Range  of  niountain.s,  the  di- 
rection of  which  is  north  and  south.  Capital,  Corvallis. 
Pop.  3074. 

RENTON,  formerly  SERASTTCOOK,  a post-township  of 
Kennebec  co..  Maine,  on  the  .''ebasticook  River,  about  loO 
miles  N.E.  of  Portland.  The  name  was  changed  Juno  19, 
« I8a0  Pop.  11S:5. 

RENTON,  a post-township  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hampshire. 
Pop  4-59. 

RENTON,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Yates  co..  New 
Yoik,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Seneca  Lake,  about  180  miles  W. 
of  .Albany.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Canandaigua  and  El- 
mira Itailroad.  Pop.  2462. 

R ENTON,  a ipost-township  of  Columbia  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

RENTON,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
II.pO. 

RENTON,  a posLvillage  of  Lowndes  co.,  Alabama,  on  the 
Alabama  River,  about  35  miles  \V.  of  Montgomery.  It  owes 
its  importance  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  does  a 
large  binine.ss  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  land  in  the 
vicinity  produces  good  crops  of  cotton.  Pop.  400  or  500. 

RENTJN.a  post-village  of  Yazoo  co.,  Mississippi  about 
40  miles  .V.  of  Jackson,  and  11  miles  E.  of  V'azoo  City,  was 
formerly  the  county  seat.  It  contains  1 church,  1 academy, 
and  several  stores. 

RENTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Saline  co.,  Arkan.sas, 
25  miles  S.AV.  of  Little  Rock,  and  2 miles  N.E.  of  Saline 
River,  which  affords  water-power.  It  has  a court-house, 
jail,  and  a few  shops.  Fine  marble,  soapstone,  and  silver 
are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

RENTON  or  RENTONA'ILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Polk  co,,  Tennessee.  4 miles  S.  of  Iliawassee  River,  and  75 
miles  S.S.AV.  of  Knoxville.  It  has  a court-hou.se.  jail,  aca- 
demy. 2 or  3 churches,  and  several  hundred  inhabitants. 

RENTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Marshall  co..  Ken- 
tucky, on.  Clark's  River,  about  270  miles  AV.S.W.  of  Frank- 
fort. 

RENTON,  a small  village  of  Mercer  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
Chaplin  l iver. 

RENTON,  a village  of  Rrown  co.,  Ohio,  about  40  miles  E. 
of  Cincinnati. 

RENTON,  a thriving  post-vill.age  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio, 
about  84  miles  in  a direct  line  N.N.W.  of  Columbus.  The 
post-office  is  called  Renton  Rid  re. 

RENTON,  a post-village  of  llnlmes  co.,  Ohio,  92  miles  N.E. 
if Inm’  us. 

REN  TON,  a townshii»  in  Ottowa  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  144. 

REN  TON,  a township  of  Pauhling  co  , Ohio.  Pop.  209. 

RENTON,  a township  in  Pike  co  , Ohio.  Pop  811. 

R NTON,  a small  village  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Port- 
age CO . Ohio. 

REN  TON,  a township  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan.  The  N .M 
ctruer  tonclies  Lake  Michigan.  Pop.  lO  ’S. 

RENTON,  a township  in  Eaton  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  755. 

RENTON,  a post-village  and  townshi])  of  Elkhart  co..  In- 
diana, on  the  Elkhart  River,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Goshen,  the 
county  seat,  has  2 churches,  a large  flouring  mill,  2 tan- 
neries, ami  several  stores.  Pop.  13^6. 

RENTON,  a township  in  Monroe  c.o.,  Indiana.  Pop.  690. 

R ,;NT0N,  a po^t-^)ffice  of  AVashtenaw  co.,  Michigan. 

RENT  i.N.  a township  in  Adams  co.,  Illinois. 

R. ENTON.  a post-village,  capital  of  Franklin  co..  Illinois, 
is  situated  on  a prairie  near  Rig  Muddy  River,  152  miles  S. 
by  E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  380. 

RENT  »N.  a village  in  the  .N.  part  of  Henderson  co.,  Illi- 
nois 2 miles  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

RENTON,  a township  in  Lake  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  729, 

RENTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Scott  co..  Missouri.  240 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Jefferson  City,  has  a court-house,  jail,  and  a 
few  .stores.  Pop.  380, 

RENT  )N.  a thriving  post-village  of  Lafavette  co.,\Viscon- 
sin.  situated  in  Renton  township,  13  miles  N.  of  Galena, 
Illinois,  and  85  miles  S.W.  of  Jladison.  It  is  surrounded 
by  rich  lead-mines,  in  which  many  persons  are  employed, 
ami  is  a place  of  active  business.  Tbe  village  contains  2 
••hut  ( lies.  5 stores,  1 smelting  lurnace,  &c.  Total  population, 
gtIHl 

RK.NTON  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Renton  township. 
Yates  co..  New  York,  189  miles  AY.  of  Albany. 

RE  <T  >N  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Marion  co..  AY.  AMrginia. 

RENTON,  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land. 

RENTON  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio. 

REN'TONSP  )RT,  a post-village  of  V'an  Ruren  co..  Iowa, 
on  the  Des  Moines  River,  about  6 miles  E.  of  Keo.saur[ua, 

REN'TONSVI  LLE,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolina gee  APFiijVDix 
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BEN'TONAHLLE,  a post-office  of  AYarren  co.,  A'lTgini*. 

RENTON  Y1 1.LE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Renton  co.,  Ai- 
karisas.  225  miles  N.AY.  of  Little  Rock,  and  about  25  miles 
from  the  N.AY.  extremity  of  the  .state.  The  county  has  a 
large  portion  of  good  arable  land,  and  is  liberally  supplied 
with  water-power.  The  pnpulatii  n of  this  section  is  increas- 
ing rapidly  by  immigration.  I'op.  about  500. 

RENTONA’i  LLE,  Tennessee.  See  Ri  nton. 

RENTONA’II.LE,  a thiiviug  post-village  of  Adams  co., 
Ohio.  12  miles  from  theOhio  River, and  108  S.S.AA’.of  (’olum• 
l bus.  It  is  connected  by  a plank-road  with  the  Ohio  Kivei 
at  Alanchester.  Pop.  alnml  4u0. 

REN'l'ONA’I  LLE.  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Indiana,  11 
miles  N.AA'.  of  Coiinersville,  the  county  town. 

RENT-iTTE,  b&n-tott'.  a .small  tow  n of  Ceylon,  on  Ceylon 
River.  12  miles  8.  of  Caltura. 

RENT'AYORTII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

RKNA’ENUE,  bSn'v^new/,  a post-office  of  Dauphin  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

REN'AYELL.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land, 2 miles  AY.  of  Newca.stle.  Pop.  in  1851.  1272.  em- 
ployed in  collieries,  one  of  which,  in  the  last  century,  took 
fire,  and  burned  for  nearly  30  years. 

REN'fAVOOD,  Marshall  co.,  AY.  Y'"ginia.  S-.e  Appendix. 

REN-WYA'IS.  ben-wpvis.  a mountain  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Ross,  10  miles  AY.  of  Kiltearn.  Height,  2720  feet. 

REN/.LRTA.  See  Rizerta. 

REN'ZINGER,  a post-township  of  Elk  co..  Pennsylvania, 
about  1 0 miles  N.VY.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  1247. 

REODltA,  bil-oMrd,  a market-town  and  post-station  of 
Hungary,  in  the  banat,  and  47  miles  AY.  of  Temesvar. 
Pop.  3120. 

RE  »'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AYorcester. 

REP/T  )N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BEQUIA.  b.-i-kee'a.  the  uortliernmost  of  tbe  Grenadines. 
AA'est  India  Islands,  lat.  13°  N..  Ion.  f 1°  18'  AY..  8 miles  S.of 
St.  A'incent.  I.ength.  from  N.E.  toS.AY..  7 miles;  breadth.  I5 
uiiles.  Gil  its  AY.  side  is  the  inlet  of  Admiralty  Ray. 

RERAR,  b.i-rar'.  a large  province  of  llindostan  in  the 
Deccan,  under  Rritish  protection,  and  the  nominal  sove- 
reignty of  a rajah  ; between  lat.  17°  48'  and  22°  43'  X..  and 
h'n.  75°  20'  and  S2°4S'  E.  Greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.,  .'’.TO 
miles  : breadth  3i  0 miles;  area  56,723  sijuare  miles.  It  is 
centrally  situat  'd,  1 eiug  almost  eiiuidistaiit  from  ti  e T'ay 
of  Bengal  and  the  AA*.  coast  of  India:  and  consists  chiefly  of 
an  elevated  valley,  reached  by  a chain  of  ghunts  or  moun- 
tain passes  sometimes  sloping  graduallv.  sometimes  ti-rmi- 
nating  abruptly  towards  the  valley.  'The  chief  riiers  are 
the  AYurda.  the  Khalian  AYyu'  gunga.  and  other  affluents 
of  the  Godavory.  'The  soil  is  fertile,  yieldii.g  al  undaut  c<  rps 
of  dry  grains:  abo  flax,  sujar.  betel,  and  tobacco.  'I he 
wheat  is  reckoned  the  best  in  India,  and  is  harvested  three 
months  after  it  is  sown,  leaving  time  Ibr  a crop  of  Indian 
orn.  Cotton  is  rown  to  some  extent. 

RERAT.  b6r-dtC  a town  of  European  Turkey,  Albania, 
sanjak  of  Avlmm.  on  tbe  li  rbt  bank  of  tbe  Ergent.  here 
cnissed  by  a 1 ridge  of  8 an  bes,  30  miles  N.E.  rf  Avlona. 
Population  betwe.-n  8000  and  10  000.  of  whom  twr>-thirds  are 
Greeks  and  one-third 'I  urks.  It  consists  c f an  upper  town 
or  citadel,  containing  the  vizier's  palace,  several  Greek 
cbuia-bes.  and  about  250  In  uses;  and  the  lower  town, 
mostly  inhabited  by  Turks,  wiih  numerous  mosques  and  a 
good  bazaar. 

RER.AUN,  b.-i'rfiwn,  fL.  Bfrau'nn.  or  Birmifvum.)  a walled 
town  of  Rohemia  capital  of  a circle,  on  the  I'eiaun  I iver. 
175  miles  S.AY.of  Praeue.  Pop.  220(1.  employed  in  potteiies, 
iron  forges,  coal  mines,  and  stone  qn:trri  s. 

RERG5ERA,  (anc.  Mti'lai'.)  a seapiort  station  of  Fast  Africa, 
Somauli  on  a bav  of  the  Gnlf  of  .Aden.  160  miles  E.8.E.  of 
Zeyla.  Lat.  10°  26'  15"  N.  Ion.  45°  7' 57"  E.  An  annual  fair  is 
held  here  from  (October  till  April,  at  whi  -h  trom  lo.OOO  to 
20.000  per.sons  assemble;  apd  to  win  h coffee,  grains,  ghee, 
ostrich  feathers,  gums,  hides,  gold-dust,  cattle,  ivory,  and 
slaves  are  sent  from  tlie  interior  of  Af  ica;  and  iron.  Indian 
piece-goods,  cotton,  rice,  &c.,  from  Arabia  and  other  parts 
of  A.sia. 

RElffRERS.  a name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  original 
inhabitants  of  North  .Africa,  who.  however,  do  not  red  guise 
it.  calling  them.selves,  in  their  own  languages,  Amazeergh 
or  Tamzeerght. 

RKRRDJE.  ber-beeoeC  themo.st  western  district  of  Rri«i-'h 
Guiana,  extending  along  the  coast,  and  up  tbe  Rerbi<e 
River,  and  mo,stly  between  lat.  6°  and  7°  N.,  and  Ion.  57° 
and  58°  AY.  Pop.  in  1<S34.  21.589,  of  whom  570  are  whites. 
It  is  subdivided  into  six  parishes.  Principal  products,  sugar, 
coffee,  ami  cotton.  In  18  Ri.  73.307  cwts.of  su/ar  and  51.257 
gallons  of  rum  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  'Tntal 
value  of  exjiorts  in  1^44,  226.213/.. — those  to  Great  I’rit.-iin 
amounting  to  222.S59/.;  value  of  imports,  ( 5 640/.  In  the 
same  ye:ir  86  ve.s-els.  aggregate  burden  11  906  tons,  entered, 
and  72  vessels,  burden  ll,82i)  ton.s,  cleared  from  the  i olony. 
I’egistered  shipping  in  1844,  18  ves-els.  aggregate  burden, 
861  tons.  I’rin  ipal  town.  New  Amsterdam. 

RERRICE  RIA'ER.  in  the  above  distiict,  rises  in  about 
lat.  3°  30'  N.  lou.  5a°  A\'.,  having  at  first  a N.  and  afterwards 
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A N.E.  course,  between  the  Essequibo  and  the  Corentyn 
Rivers,  and  joins  the  Atlantic  by  an  estuary  5 miles  in 
width,  10  miles  N.  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  hit.  6°  ’21'  N., 
Ion.  n7°  12'  W.  :;ir  I!,  t'chomburuk  ascended  it.,  in  18'’>7.  to  lat. 
3'^  55'  N.,  where  it  was  33  yards  wide,  wi  h a depth  of  from  8 
to  10  feet.  In  its  upper  part  it  has  numerous  nipids  tind 
cahiraets;  but  it  is  navigable  for  105  mites  from  ttie  sea,  for 
vessels  drawing  7 feet  water.  Among  the  luxuriant  ve- 
getation on  its  banks,  the  magnificent  V.cloria  re.yia  was 
Cti.scovered. 

RERChTO,  bi'R-cha^to,  a picturesque  village  of  North 
Italy,  duchy  and  28  miles  S.IV.  of  I’ai  ma.  I’op.  900. 

REKCllr-M,  beR'K^m,  a town  of  Rel  ium,  province  of 
Ea.st  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt.  19  miles  S.IV.  of  (ihent. 
Pop.  2,342,  partly  employed  in  the  ma.  uf.cture  of  chiecory. 

BERCHE.M,  a village  of  Belgium  2 mi  es  8.  of  .\ntwerp, 
on  the  railway  to  Bru.ssels.  Pop.  272.).  engageil  in  bleaching 
and  in  manufactures  of  canvas  .shirch.  and  tobacco. 

BERCIIEM,  a village  of  the  .Nelherhands.  province  of 
North  Brabant,  13  miles  N.E.  of  1 ois  le  Due.  Pop.  1841. 

BERCllI.NG,  bS  dking,  a small  town  i f Bacatia  on  Lud- 
wig's Canal,  3.)  miles  VV.N.W.  of  oati.'bon.  Pi  p.  1354. 

BEKCiri’ESG ADEN,  bfRK'tes-gd'den,  a market-town  of 
Bavaria,  12  miles  8.  of  Salzburg,  wi  h 18(.0  inhabitants  en- 
gaged in  salt-works  and  manufictures  of  bone  and  wooden 
wares.  In  the  royal  salt-mines  in  its  vicinity  -On  mi  ers 
are  employed,  and  the  annual  produce  is  16  0(R)  cwt.  of  rock- 
salt.  It  has  a Franciscan  monastery,  a charitable  asylum, 
and  a royal  palace. 

BEHCK-SUR-MFIR,  bJRk-.suR-maii.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Pas-de-Calai.s,  on  the  Flnglish  t hannel,  8 miles 
S.VV.  of  Montreuil.  Pop.  of  commune,  2100 : til  fishing 
boats  belonged  to  its  port  in  1837. 

BERCV',  b^R'seet,  a village  of  France,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine,  forming  a S.E.  suburb  of  Paris,  between  the 
city  wall  and  the  line  of  its  new  fortii  cations.  Pop.  in  1852, 
10,8t;0.  It  is  an  entreiiotof  articles  for  consumption  in  Paris, 
especially  wine  and  brandy. 

BEKDIANSK,  b^R-de-dn.skt,  a maritime  town  of  South 
Ru.ssia,  Taurida,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  ri\er  Berda,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  150  miles  N.E.  J'imfeiopol. 
This  new  and  flourishing  town  is  remarkable  for  its  rapid 
extension,  having  in  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  esta- 
blished an  extensive  trade  and  attained  a population  of 
10.000.  Its  prosperity  is  a.scrilied  to  the  e.xcellence  of  its 
port,  and  the  coal-mines  and  salt  lakes  in  its  vicii.ity.  The 
roadstead  is  the  best  in  the  Sea  of  Azof.  A light-house 
stands  at  its  entrance. 

BERDITCHEV,  or  BERDTTSCIIEV,  b^R-de-chgv/.  a town 
of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Volhynia.  24  miles  S.  of 
Zhitomeer,  (.litomir.)  Pop.  (1858)  51.)i25,  mostly  Jews.  It 
is  dirty  and  ill  built,  but  important  for  its  commerce,  and 
celebrated  for  its  tour  annual  fairs,  the  idiief  of  which  is 
held  during  the  four  weeks  succeeding  August  16.  The 
average  value  of  the  goods  brought  aniHially  to  the.se  fairs 
is  estimated  at  3,797,909  roubles  oi-  $2.9t0  OO  t. 

BER'DllN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  l.ssex. 

BERFIA,  be-ree'a,  post-ofiice,  Granv ille co..  North  Carolina. 

BFIREA.  a manufacturing  post-village  of  Cuyahoga  co.. 
Ohio,  on  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus  i.ailroad,  12  miles  8. 
W.  of  Cleveland.  It  contains  a union  school. 

BERE-CIIURCII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

BERE,  FOREST  OF,  a pretty  extensive  tract  of  forest- 
land in  England,  co.  of  Hants,  between  I ortsdown  and 
the  Southdown  ranges.  Jluch  of  it  is  now  enclosed,  but 
other  parts  produce  fine  oak  timber.  In  it  are  the  villages 
Purbrook.  Southwick,  and  Ilorndean. 

BEREGII,  bi'r^g^  a county  of  Upper  Hungary,  this  side 
the  Theiss.  Pop.  119,151.  Chief  towns  Bereghszasz  and 
Munkacs. 

BEIIEGII,  a town  of  Hungary,  in  the  above  co.,  14  miles 
S.  of  Munkacs.  Pop.  1750. 

BEREGHSZASZ,  ba'reg's|sst,  a town  of  East  Hungary, 
co.  of  Beregh.  18  miles  8.  of  Munkacs.  Pop,  3500.  It  has 
Roman  Catholic.  Greek,  and  Protestant  chuiv  lies. 

BEREGUARDO,  bi-rA-gwdn/do,  a village  of  Lombardy, 
9 miles  N.M’.  of  Pavia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Ticino. 

BER'EN'HCE,  a ruined  city  of  Egypt,  anciently  the  empo- 
rium of  its  commerce  with  India,  on  a bay  of  tlie  Red  Sea. 
20  mile.s  S.W.  of  Ras  Bernass.  It  has  the  remains  of  a tem- 
ple of  Serapis. 

BERENT  or  BEHREND,  IvVrSnt.  a town  of  Prussia, 
government  of  Dantzic,  on  the  Ferse,  32  miles  8.1V.  of 
Dantzii-  Pop.  2000. 

BEKEXY  JASZ.  See  jASZ-BERfixY. 

BERESINA,  or  BEREZINA,  bfe-e-zeen'il,  a river  of  Rus- 
sia. government  of  Minsk,  in  the  N.’  of  which  it  rises.  Hows 
generally  8.,  and  joins  the  Dnieper  in  lat.  52^28'  N.  Length 
200  miles.  Principal  affluent,  the  Svislotch.  The  towns  of 
Borissov  and  Bobruisk  are  on  its  banks.  It  is  navigable, 
and  is  connected  with  the  DUna  by  a canal,  which  thus 
establishes  a communication  between  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas  This  river  is  memorable  for  the  di.^iastrous  passageofthe 
French  army  during  Napoleon  s retreat  from  Moscow , in  1812. 
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BERESINA,  a village  of  Russia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Beresiiia,  48  miles  Fk  of  Miusk,  at  which  Charles  XII.  crossed 
the  river,  June  29,  1708. 

BERETHALOM.  bA'rA'tA'lom',  or  BERTH ALM,  bSR'taim, 
a market-town  of  Hungary,  Tran.sylvaiiia.  in  a valley 
between  vine-clad  hills,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Hermannstadt. 
Pop.  3290. 

BE  RETT  YO,  bA'r&t/yo',  a river  of  East  Hungary,  rises  in 
the  Beregh  hills,  and  after  a somewhat  winding  course  of 
170  miles  falls  into  the  Kiiios,  near  Szarvas. 

B E RFITT Y 0-UJ  F.\ l^U,  bA'rAtfyo'oo'ee-fd'loot,  a market-town 
of  Hungary,  beyond  the  Theiss,  co.  of  Bihar,  on  the  Berett- 
yo.  w ith  a reformed  church.  Pop.  5426. 

BERFIZNA.  bA-r^zhiA,  a town  of  Russia,  on  the  Desna, 
government  and  20  miles  E.  of  Techernigov.  Pop.  6500. 

BEREZOV,  or  BEREZOFF,  bAr-ez-offl,  written  also  BE-  * 
REZOW,  (a  town  of  birch-ti'ees.)  a town  of  Siberia,  govern- 
ment and  400  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  lower  banks 
of  the  Sosva.  It  is  important  as  the  sole  trading  station 
throu^hout  a wide  extent  of  country,  and  has  a considerable 
traffic  in  furs. 

BFIREZOV,  a gold-mining  village  of  Asiatic  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Perm,  N.E.  of  Yekaterinbeorg. 

BERG.  b^RG,  numerous  villages  in  Geimany,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  in  WUitemberg.  miles  N.Fl  of  Stuttgart, 
with  770  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cotton  yarn  and 
copper  wares. 

Bii,RG  A,  hAR'gd.  a town  of  Spain,  51  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bar- 
celona. Pop.  6333.  It  has  a garrison,  an  hospital,  and 
several  convents. 

BERGAMA,  beR-gA/mA,  (anc.  Per^gamus,)  a ruined  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  Anatolia,  on  the  Mender  Chai,  {Shnois,) 

H miles  S.Fl.  of  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  It  has  extensive 
remains  of  a pal.ice,  an  amphitheatre,  triumphal  arches,  and 
bridges,  intermixed  with  huts,  burial-grounds,  mosques, 
and  khans.  Pop.  about  10.000. 

BEl.G-AMBACHT,  bJRG'Am-bAKtt,  a village  of  Holland, 

14  miles  E.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  650. 

BERGA.MO,  b^K^gi  mo,  (siiic.  Ba-fgomum,)  a fortified  city 
of  Lombardy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bergamo,  29  miles 
N.E.  of  .Milan.  It  is  one  of  tlie  most  picturesque  cities  in 
North  Italy,  and  has  numerous  churches  and  chapel.s,  a 
cathedral.  12  monasteries.  10  nunneries,  a town-hall,  many 
charitable  institutions,  a college,  athenaeum,  academy  of  the 
fine  arts,  diocesan  and  other  schools,  a public  library,  a 
military  asylum,  and  several  theatres,  with  exter.sive  manu- 
factories of  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  talri.s.  siik 
twi.st.  and  iron  goods.  The  largest  fair  in  Northern  Italy  is 
held  hei-e  annually  iu  Augu.st.  the  aggregate  sales  at  which 
sometimes  amount  to  1.200.0:  OL  It  has  also  large  cattle 
markets,  and  a considerable  trade  in  grinding-stones,  quar- 
ried in  the  vicinity.  During  the  height  of  the  Venetian 
pow’er,  Bergamo  was  a dependency  on  its  territory ; under 
Napoleon  it  was  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Serio. 
Bergamo  is  the  birth-jilace  of  Bernardo  Tas.so,  father  of  Tor- 
quato Tasso,  to  tlie  latter  of  whom  a colossal  statue  has 
been  erected  in  the  great  square;  of  Tirahoschi.  a learned 
Jesuit,  author  of  the  Sturia  della  Litteratura  Italiana;  of 
Antonio  Seras.si,  the  biographer  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Tasso;  and  of  many  painters  of  note.  Pop.  24,566. 

BERGANTINO,  biR  gdn-tee'no,  a market-town  of  North 
Italy.  Venice,  25  miles  W.  of  Rovigo.  Pop.  3000. 

BERG,  DUCHY  OF,  on  the  Rhine  between  Cologne  and 
Coblentz,  was  formed  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  and  ceded  to 
Prussia  in  1815.  is  now  comprised  iu  Prussian  M'estphalia. 

BFIRGEDORF,  b^R/gheh-doRf',  (?.e.  “hill  village.”)  a town 
of  North  Germany,  belonging  jointly  to  Hamburg  and 
Lubeck,  on  the  Hamburg  and  Berlin  Railway,  10  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Ilaml  urg.  Pop.  2151. 

BERG  El  JK,  L§R/Ghike,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant,  25  miks  S.  of  Bois-le-Dtic.  Pop.  1761, 

BERGEN.  b^R'gh^n,  a fortified  city  and  seaport  of  Norway, 
capital  of  a province,  on  a peninsula,  at  the  end  of  a deep 
bay.  on  the  Atlantic,  190 miles  M'.N.AV. of  thrisliunia.  Lat. 
of  castle,  60°  24'  N..  Ion.  5°  18'  E.  Pop.  in  1845,  25.611.  It 
is  w'ell  built  and  picture.«que ; it  rises  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, and  as  a catht-dral,  several  other  churches, 
hospitals,  charitable  Institutions,  a theatre,  national  mu- 
seum. diocesan  college,  naval  academy  and  other  schools, 
and  5 public  libraries.  Bergen  is  surrounded  by  elevated 
mountains  on  the  landside,  which  renders  the  climate  hu- 
mid. and  heavy  rains  are  very  frequent.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  secondary  jurisdiction,  and  of  one  of  the  three  pub- 
lic treasuries  of  Norway.  It  has  a branch  of  the  Norw  egian 
bank,  and  is  the  station  of  a naval  squadron.  Its  harlmr, 
deep  and  sheltered,  but  rocky,  is  defended  by  several  forts; 
which,  with  the  town  walls,  mount  about  100  guns.  It  has 
manufactures  of  earthen-ware,  tobacco,  and  cordage ; distill- 
ing and  ship-building  are  carried  on;  the  fishery  is,  however, 
the  principal  source  of  employment,  and  fleets  of  f n m 50  to 
80  small  vessels  come  from  the  northern  provinces  in  sum- 
mer, bringing  to  Bergen  fish,  roes,  fish-oil,  blubb'er,  skins, 
and  feathers,  and  taking  back  goi  ds  in  return.  The  foreign 
trade  is  mostly  with  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe.  Prin- 
cipal imports,  corn,  brandy  and  wines,  cotton  and  wooUen 
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manufactures,  colonial  produce,  and  hemp;  exports,  dried 
and  salted  fish,  lobsters,  oil.  horns,  iron,  rock  mos.s,  skins, 
and  tiuil)er.  In  1.'42,  1078  vessels,  mostly  Norwegian, 
Danisii,  British,  anJ  German,  of  an  a^'t^regate  burden  of 
80.545  tons  entered,  and  1066  vessel.s,  burden  S0.278  tons, 
cleared  from  the  port.  Bergen  was  founded  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  was  at  an  early  period  a town  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  l)ut  since  Christiania  has  become  the  seat  of  the 
legislature,  as  well  as  of  a university,  it  has  taken  prece- 
dence of  the  former,  while  lofty  ranges  of  empty  warehouses, 
extending  along  the  quay,  testify  at  once  the  lar/e  scale  on 
which  trade  was  here  conducted  by  the  Ilanse  merchants  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  decay 
which  ensued  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Hanseatic  influence 
in  the  mi  idle  of  the  eighteenth.  Bergen  sends  four  repre- 
sentatives to  the  storthing,  or  senate,  of  Norway.  Although 
there  is  little  attraction  in  the  town  itself,  its  vicinity  is 
exceedingly  picturesque,  having  mountains  20 JO  feet  in 
height  on  three  sides,  and  the  fiord,  with  its  islands,  in 
front.  Numbers  of  beautifully  situated  villas  are  scattered 
aloTig  the  heights,  commanding  fine  and  extensive  views. 
The  stift  or  province  of  Bergen  had,  in  1845,  a population  of 
276,281. 

Bi'lKGEN,  b^Ro'en.  a town  of  Prussia,  Pomerania,  near 
the  centre  of  the  island  of  Biigen.  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Stralsund.  Pop. 3024.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth  and  brandy,  and  a convent  for  noble  ladies. 

BEBGEN,  a village  of  Hanover.  34  miles  S.W  of  Liine- 
burg.  with  a population  of  830.  It  has  linen  manufactures. 
This  is  the  name  of  several  other  villages  in  Germany. 

BERGEN,  b^Rhien,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Limburg’  on  the  right  bank  of  theMeuse30  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Bois-le-Dnc.  Pop.  3412. 

BEitGEN,  ber^ghen.  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey, bordering  on  New  York,  has  an  area  of  about  350  S(}uare 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  B.  by  Hudson  River,  and  is 
intersected  by  Ramapo,  Hackensack,  and  Saddle  Rivers, 
which  alford  valuable  water-power.  The  famous  palisades 
of  the  Hudson  are  situated  on  the  E.  border  of  this  courity. 
The  surtace  is  generally  uneven,  and  in  the  W.  part  moun- 
tainous. The  soil  is  fertile,  particularly  along  the  valleys 
of  the  streams.  Magnetic  iron  ore  and  limestone  are  found. 
Thi.s  county  is  intersected  by  the  Erie  Railroad  and  by  the 
Northern  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  Organized  in  1710,  but 
the  area  ba.s  since  been  considerably  diminished  by  the 
formation  of  Passaic  and  Hudson  counties.  Capital,  Hack- 
ensack. Pop.  in  i860.  14,72.'i;  in  1860,21,618. 

BERGEN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Genesee  co., 
New  York  on  the  Rochester  and  Batavia  Railroad,  about 
235  miles  \V.  by  N.of  Albany.  Pop  20u8. 

BERGEN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hudson  co., 
New  Jersey,  on  the  top  of  Bergen  Ridge,  3 miles  W.  of  New 
York  city.  It  lias  fin  elegfUit  church,  a bank,  and  other 
buildings.  Settled  about  the  year  1616.  Pop.  in  1850,  2758; 
in  i860,  7420. 

BERGEN  IRON-WORKS,  a post-village  of  Brick  town- 
ship, Ocean  co.,  New  Jersey. 

BERtPE.\-OP-ZOOM,  or  more  correctly  BERG-OP-ZOOM, 
bSK(}^)p-/.0me'.  a strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  .North  Brabant,  on  the  Zoom,  near  its  junction 
with  Hie  East  Scheldt.  22  miles  W.S.M’.  of  Breda.  Lat.  51° 
29'  7"  N.;  Ion.  4°  17'  5"  E.  Population,  99i  0.  It  has  a 
good  harbor.  2 arsenals,  a town-house,  a Latin  school,  a 
school  of  architecture,  manufactures  of  earthen-w'are.  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  anchovies.  It  was  long  styled  the 
“maide#.”  on  ficcount  of  the  numerous  sieges  it  had  sus- 
tained. especially  by  the  Spaniards  in  1588  and  1622.  'The 
tbrtilications  were  extended  by  the  celebrated  Coehoorn  in 
1703.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1747  and  in  1794,  and 
defended  by  them  against  the  English  in  1814. 

BERGEN  (ber'gheu)  POINT,  a post-office  of  Hudson  co.. 
New  .lei’sey. 

BERGEN’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

BERGERAC.  b^R'zheh-rlk^  atown  of  France,  department, 
ind  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  here  crossed  by  a 
noble  bridge  of  5 arches.  It  is  capital  of  the  arrondissement, 
in  a fertile  plain.  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Perigueux.  Pop.  in  1851, 
1(1.402  It  has  a communal  college  and  public  library,  tri- 
bunal of  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  paper,  iron,  and 
copper  wares  serges,  and  hosiery,  and  exports  white  wines, 
liqueurs,  and  provisions  to  Bordeaux.  Bergerac  was  for- 
nerly  fortified,  and  sustained  many  sieges.  It  was  taken 
oy  the  English  in  1345  and  retaken  in  1370.  Its  fortifica- 
tions wore  razed  by  Louis  XII 1.  in  1621. 

BERGHEl.M.  b^ROthiine,  (Fr.pron.hSR'ghJmL)  a commune 
»nd  village  of  France,  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  Sj  miles 
N.  of  Colmar  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852,  3596. 

BERGHEl.M,  bSirnffiruie.  a market-town  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. 14  miles  W’.N.W.  of  Cologne.  l*op.  866. 

BERGHEIM.  a village  of  Germany.  4 miles  S.E.  of  Wal- 
deck.  with  a castle  of  the  Princes  of  Waldeck,  and  600  inha- 
bitants. This  is  the  name  also  of  other  villages  in  Germany. 

BERG  Holt,  (berg^hilt,)  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  SuRol  k. 


BERGIIOLT.  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BERG  HOLTZ,  bSRg/h6lts.  or  NEW  RERGH  )LTZ.  a post 
village  in  Wheatfield  township.  Niagara  county.  New  Y(;rk 
about  15  miles  N.  of  Buffalo.  The  village  and  iminediatfc 
vicinity  contain  1 church,  and  2 school-houses  with  i 
teachers  and  200  scholars.  This  place  was  settled  in  1843. 
by  Lutheran  emigrants  from  Bergboltz,  Pruvsia.  Pop 
about  2U0J,  including  that  of  two  other  villages  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  which  may  be  regarded  as  sub 
urbs. 

BERGOO  or  BERGOU,  bSr-goc/,  an  extensive  territory  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  bounded  E.  by  Nubia  and  Darfoor, 
and  W.  by  Begharmi. 

BERG-i)I’-Z  )OM.  See  Beroen-op-Zoom. 

BERGREICHENSTEIN,  b^RO-rrK'en-stine'.  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia, circle  of  Prachin.  42  miles  W.N.tV.  of  Budweis.  Pop. 
4100.  Its  once  productive  gold-mines  are  now  neaily  aban- 
doned. and  its  population  employed  in  agriculture. 

BERGSTAD'r.  b,‘;R(Pstdtt.  a town  of  Moravia.  19  miles  N. 
of  Olmutz.  Pop.  1320,  with  iron-mines;  its  silvei‘-ml.n>s 
have  been  occasionally  worked  since  14:;7. 

BERGUES,  b^Rg.  a fortified  town  of  France,  dep.artmenl 
of  Nord,  in  a marshy  tract,  on  the  Colne,  5 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Dunkerque.  Pop.  in  1852.  5968.  It  has  a communal  col- 
lege. hospital,  and  public  libraiy;  with  distilleries,  salt  and 
sugar  refineries,  manufactories  of  soap,  tobacco,  and  earthen- 
ware. and  considerable  commerce  in  cattle,  cheese,  and  lace 
It  communicates  with  Dunkeniue  and  the  sea  by  the  canal 
of  Bergues,  which  admits  vessels  of  300  tons. 

BERGUM.  b^R'num.  or  b^RJiiuin.  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands. province  of  Friesland,  on  the  Berguui  Lake,  8 miles  E. 
of  Leeuwarden.  It  has  an  extensive  hor.se  fair.  Pop.  2028. 

BERGUN.  (Bergiin.)  b&R'gun.  a vi'lage  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Orisons,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Albula  Mountain, 
and  on  the  route  from  Chur(Coire)  to  the  Engadine.  Kleva 
t ion,  4544  feet.  Pop.  600.  (Protestants.)  Below  the  village 
is  the  remarkable  valley  of  the  Bergiinerstein. 

BERGUSIA.  See  B.\i.aouer. 

BERGZABERN,  b^Kcffsa'b&rn,  a town  of  Bhenish  Bava 
ria.  on  the  Erlbach,  8 miles  S.WL  of  Landau.  I’l  p.  25i  5. 

BERIIA-MP.JOR,  hJr'dui-pooiL  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  district  and  6 miles  S.  of  Moorsheda- 
bad.  on  the  Bhagirathi  River,  facing  which  are  a fine  espla- 
nade. and  barracks  for  European  troops. 

BERINGEN,  bah-ing-Sn.  a parish  and  village  of  Switzer- 
land. canton  and  3 miles  'V.  of  Schatf hau.sen.  Pop.  1417. 

BERISLAV.  or  BERISLAW,  b.a-re-sldv',  a town  of  South 
ern  Russia,  government  and  25  miles  E.  of  Kherson,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  here  crossed  by  a floating  bridge. 
It  has  trade  with  the  Crimea. 

BERJA.  b^R'iid.  a town  of  Spain,  22  miles  M'.  of  Almeria, 
on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador.  Pop.  9840.  It  is  the 
centre  of  extensive  lead-mines,  of  which  .several  hundreds 
are  opened  in  the  mountain. 

BER.IE  or  BEKJ.  See  Birze. 

BERK,  a post-office  of  Dane  co..  Wisconsin. 

BERKA.  beR'kd.  a village  of  Central  Germany,  duchy  of 
Saxe-Weimar.  on  the  Hm.  6 miles  S.  of  Weimar.  Pop.  1228. 
It  has  a ruined  castle,  and  sulphur  baths. 

BERKA,  a village  of  Central  Germany,  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  on  the  Werra,  11  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ei.senach.  Pop. 
1180. 

BERKELEY,  herkffee,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.,  and  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gloucester.  Pop.  in 
1851,  4344.  The  town,  on  an  eminence  in  the  vale  of  Ber- 
keley, near  the  Severn,  and  the  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
Railway,  has  a handsome  church,  which  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  .lenner,  a grammar  school,  found- 
ed in  1696,  and  some  trade  in  timber,  coal.  malt,  and  chee.so, 
facilitated  by  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal.  Berke- 
ley Castle,  on  an  eminence  S.E.  of  the  town,  is  a large 
irregular  pile,  enclosing  a spacious  court,  and  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  feudal  structures  in  tlie 
kingdom.  It  has  a keep,  baronial  ’ %I1,  chapel,  and  dun- 
geon; and  the  apartment  is  still  shown  in  whii  h Edward 
II.  was  murdered,  a.  D.  1327.  Berkeley  was  granted  to  the 
Fitz-IIardinges  by  Henry  II..  and.  with  its  extensive  ma- 
nor, comprising  nearly  30  parishes,  is  still  held  by  their  de- 
scendants. Its  vale  is  noted  for  rich  pasturage,  and  pro- 
duces the  famous  “double  Gloucester”  cheese.  The  Berko 
ley-road  station  of  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  Bailway,  1^ 
miles  distant,  is  22^  miles  N.  of  Bristol. 

BERKELEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BERKELEY,  bei  k'lee,  aco  in  the  N.E  part  of  V\  .Virginia, 
bordering  on  the  Potomac,  wliieb  separates  it  from  Mary- 
land. has  an  area  of  about  250  sejuare  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.E.  by  Opequan  Creek,  and  intersected  by  Back 
Creek.  It  occupies  the  most  northern  part  of  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainous;  the  s dl 
of  the  valleys  and  river  Ixittoins  is  mostly  fertile.  Lime- 
stone underlies  a large  part  of  the  county;  anthracite  coal 
and  iron  are  abundant.  'I'be  streams  furnish  considcoaMe 
water-power.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Haltiiuore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  Organized  in  1772,  and  named  ptobaMy 
1 from  Sir  William  Berkeley,  formerly  governor  of  Virginia. 
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Capital.  Marti nsbiirg.  Pop.  12,525,  of  whom  10,875  were 
fre  !.  iiiid  1050  slaves. 

LKKKLKY,  a post-township  of  Bristol  co..  Mass.-ichusetts, 
35  miles  S.  of  Boston,  on  tlie  B side  of  Taunton  River.  P.  825. 
Bi.KKBEY,  a j)()st-oflice  of  Madison  eo  , .Alaliuma. 
BERKI.KY,  a township  in  Jasper  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  675. 
BERKELEY  S)UND,  the  most  frequented  inlet  of  the 
East  Falkland  Islands,  in  vhe  Atlantic,  near  its  X.E.  ex- 
tremity. Lat.  5l°30'S.;  Inn  57°  56' W.  It  is  of  diffieult 
entrance,  but  contains  several  good  harbors,  and  affords 
abundant  supplies  of  water,  cattle,  and  vegetables,  fur 
shipping. 

BERK'LEY  SOUND.  See  Berkeley  Souxd. 

BERK'LEY  SPRINGS,  Virginia.  See  Bath. 
BEKKESWELL,  berks^w^l,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Warwick. 

BERIvIIAlPSTEAD.  GREAT,  a market-town  and  pari.sh 
of  England,  co.  of  Herts,  on  the  Grand  .Junction  Canal 
and  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  28  miles  N.W'. 
of  London.  Pop.  in  1851,  o3J5.  The  town,  in  a deep  vale, 
is  irregularly  built,  mostly  of  brick.  It  has  a spacious 
church,  whi.  h contains  12  small  chapels,  a grammar  school, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  a blue-coat  school, 
numerous  smaller  charities,  a jail,  with  house  of  correction, 
and  the  remains  of  a strong  castle,  famous  in  English  his- 
tory. The  popul.ition  is  partly  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  straw  plait.  Cowper  the  poet  was  Iwrn  here  in  1781, 
while  his  father  was  rector  of  the  parish. 

BEilKII.l.MSTEAD,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  cc.  of 
Ilertf  ird. 

BERKH.\MSTEAD,  ST.  MARY.  See  North  Church. 
B.iRKS.  or  BERK^SH!  RE  berk'shir,  formerly  written  and 
still  often  pronounced  B.VRK'.SHIRE,  an  inland  county  of 
England  hivingon  the.N.the  countiesof  Oxf  ird  and  Bucks: 
on  the  E..  Surrey;  on  the  S..  Hants:  and  on  the  W..  Wilts  and 
Gloucester.  Area.  451.318  acres.  Pop.  in  1851.  170.065.  The 
sui-face  is  b.Rtutifully  varied  and  generally  well  wooded.  The 
Thames  f inns  all  its  N.  boundary;  the  other  piuncipal  rivers 
are  its  affluents,  the  Kennet  and  Loddon.  A tract  of  downs 
extends  through  its  centre;  its  S.E.  and  E.  parts  are  occu- 
pied by  Windsor  Forest  and  Park.  About  260.000  acres  are 
esti  nated  to  be  under  tillage;  72,000  acres  in  pastures;  and 
3vt.0J0  acres  waste.  The  soil  is  fertile;  subsoil,  chalk,  gravel, 
and  cLiy.  Agriculture  is  rather  backward:  though  many 
pa  ids  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  vales  of  the  Kennet 
and  the  •‘lVhite-hor.se.’'  are  noted  for  fertility.  Property  is 
greatly  suVidivided.  Few  farms  consist  of  more  than  500 
acres.  The  manufactures  are  unimpoi-tant : those  of  wool- 
lens. for  which  the  county  was  once  famous,  have  entirely 
disapp  aired;  but  an  extensive  trade  in  agri -ultur.-il  produce 
is  cai-ried  on  by  the  Thames,  the  IVilts  and  Berks,  and  Ken- 
net and  Avon  Canals,  and  the  Great  Western  Railway,  which 
last  intersects  the  county  throughout.  It  returns  9 mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons.  3 of  whom  sit  for  the  county. 

B.'IRK.S.  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
an  area  of  920  square  miles.  Schuvlkill  River  Hows  through 
the  county  in  a S.E.  direidion.  dividing  it  into  nearly  eijual 
parts,  and  it  is  drained  also  by  Tulpehocken,  Maiden,  Mana- 
tawny,  and  Little  Swatara  Creeks.  The  suffice  is  finely 
diversified.  The  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain  forms  its 
N.W'.  boundary;  the  S.E.  central  part  is  traversed  by  a 
ri  Ige  whi  h is  here  called  South  Mountain,  and  in  Virginia 
the  Blue  Bilge.  Between  these  is  the  Kittatinny  Valiev,  in 
which  a large  part  of  the  county  is  comprised.  The  soil  of 
this  valley  is  of  limestone  formation,  highly  productive, 
and  well  cultivated;  the  slate  and  shale  lands  ol  the  de- 
clivities are  also  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation.  The 
iron-mines  of  this  county  are  rich  and  extensively  worked: 
copper  is  found  in  small  quantities,  in  connection  with  the 
iron.  The  Schuylkill  Canal  passes  through  the  county, 
and  the  Union  Canal  extends  from  Reading  to  the  Su.sque- 
hanna  River.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad,  and  by  oilier  railroads.  Berks  was  first 
settled  by  Germans  about  1734,  and  organized  in  1752. 
Cajpital,  Reading.  The  name  is  derived  from  Berks,  a 
county  of  England.  Pop.  93,818. 

B.IRK-JHIRE,  England.  See  Berks. 

B EilK'SHI  RE,  berk 'shir,  a county  forming  the  W.  extremi- 
ty of  Massichus.itts.  extending  across  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  stite.  has  an  area  of  abiut  lODO  square  mile.s.  It  is 
draiaeil  by  the  H lusatonic.  Deerfield.  Farmington,  and  Hoo- 
sick  Rivers,  and  oth  -r  smaller  .streams,  which  furnish  abun- 
d.int  water  power.  The  surface  is  uneven  or  hilly,  and  in 
som  ‘ parts  mountainous.  Saddle  Mountain,  in  the  N.  part, 
is  th  ‘ hirh.'st  elevation  in  Massachusetts.  Berkshire  is  re- 
markable for  its  varied  and  picturesijue  scenery.  The  .soil 
is  generally  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  grazing.  Marble, 
iron  ore.  and  li  nestono  are  abundant.  The  railroads  con- 
necting Boston  with  .\lbany.  and  Bridgeport  with  Albany, 
ti.iverse  this  county,  and  two  branch  railroads  are  included 
within  it.  Grganized  in  1776.  and  named  from  Berkshire,  a 
county  in  Englaml.  Capital.  Lennox.  Pop.  55,120. 

BE’tKSHlRE.  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Vermont, 
altonr  50  miles  N.  by  E.  of  .Montpelier,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Sli.ssisque  River,  has  very  great  water  privileges.  Pop.  1890. 
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BERKSHIRE,  a post-township  of  Tioga  co..  New  York, 
15  miles  N.N.E  of  Owego  Pop.  1151. 

BKRKSHl  RE.  a post-office  of  Gwinnett  co  , Georgia. 

BERKSIllRE,a  jiost-village  and  township  of  Delaware  co., 
Ohio,  about  24  miles  N.N  E.  of  Columbus.  'Total  pop.  1392. 

BERKSHIRE,  a post-village  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois,  50  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Chicago. 

BERKSHIRE  VALLEY,  a post-village  of  Morris  co..  New 
Jersey,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Morristown,  lias  one  Presbyte- 
rian church.  A branch  of  Rockaway  River,  flowing  thixmgh 
the  place,  gives  motion  to  sevei-al  forges. 

BERLAER,  village  of  Belgium,  province  of 

Antwerp.  9 miles  N.E.  of  Mechlin.  Pop.  2925. 

BERLAIMO-V'T,  b§R'l:i'mANo',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  on  the  Sambre,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Avesnes. 
Pop.,  with  commune,  in  1852, ‘2353,  employed  in  manufactures 
of  pottery,  and  in  brick-making. 

BERLA.NGA,  bSu-lin'gd,  a small  town  of  Spain,  22  miles 
S.W.  of  Soria.  Pop.  1692. 

BER  LANG  A,  a town  of  Spain,  65  miles  S.E.  of  Badajos 
Pop.  4128. 

BERLEBURG,  b&RRe-b5fiRG\  a town  of  Prussia,  lYest- 
phalia,  28  miles  S.S.E.  of  Arnsberg,  is  capital, of  the  circle  of 
Wittgenstein.  Pop.  2152.  It  has  a castle,  the  re.'^idonce 
of  its  princes;  manufactures  of  woollen  clothes,  and  iii  its 
vicinity  are  several  iron  tbrges. 

BERLE.NG.YS,  b^R-bhi/gils,  (Fr.  Berlfngup.n.  b^R'lAxg',)  a 
group  of  small  rocky  islands  oft’  the  AY.  coast  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Estremadura.  10  miles  N.W.  of  Peniche.  'i’he 
.small  island  Berliiiga  is  defended  by  a fortress. 

BERLICHINGE.V,  beiffliK-ing-en,  a village  of  M urtem- 
berg.  on  the  Jaxt.  7^  mile.s  W. N.W.  of  Kiinzel.sau.  There 
was  formerly  here  a castle,  the  natal  place  of  the  family 
of  Berlichingen.  from  which  sprang  the  famous  robber- 
knight.  tiotz  von  Berlichingen,  with  the  iron  hand,  whom 
Goethe  has  made  the  subject  of  one  of  his  dramas.  Pop. 
1410. 

BERLIKUM,  b&rffle-ktlm,  a village  of  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant,  5 miles  E.  of  Bois  le-Duc.  Pop.  2222. 

BERLIKU.M.a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
West  Friesland,  has  a large  annual  fair.  I’op.  1220. 

BERLIN,  berfliu.  (Ger.  pron.  b^R-leen^  (L. BVrohteMm, 
or  Bt’rh'fnuni,")  an  important  city  of  Germany,  capital  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  of  the  province  of  Biandeu 
burg,  oil  the  Spree.  156  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hamburg,  and  lOO 
miles  N.  of  Dresden.  Lat.  (of  new  Observatory)  52°  45'  16" 
N.,  Ion.  13°  23' 53"  E. ; elevation  abos'e  the  sea,  11  o feet; 
mean  temperature  of  the  year.  4S°.2;  sununer  ('J.o.5;  win- 
ter 31°.4  Fahrenheit.  After  Vienna,  Berlin  is  the  largest 
town  in  Germany,  and  for  the  beauty  and  size  of  its  build- 
ings. the  regularity  of  its  streets,  the  importance  of  it  s insti- 
tutions of  .science  and  art.  for  its  activity,  indiutiy,  and 
trade  is ’one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  is  built  on 
a sandy  plain,  on  both  banks  of  the  Spree,  is  about  lU  mile.s 
in  circumference,  and  occupies  an  extent  of  CSt.O  acres. 
The  chief  divisi  ms  of  the  city  are.  1.  Berlin  Proper;  2.  Co- 
logne, {altaiid  in'll  Kohl.)  on  the  Spree;  3.  Louisenatadt.  in 
the  S.;  4.  Friedri.-hstadt,  in  (he  S.4V. ; 5.  Fried i ichswer- 
der.  between  alt  and  neu  Kiiln  and  Friedrichstadt ; 6.  Neu- 
stadt,  or  Dorotheenstadt.  between  Fri,-dri,  hstad^  and  the 
Spree:  7.  Friedrich  tVilhelmstadt.  built  in  1828,  jnd  the 
suburbs  of  Stralhau.  Spandau.  and  Kbaigstadt,  Oraiiien- 
burg.  and  Potsdam.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  n wall  16 
feet  high,  and  is  entered  by  16  gates,  one  of  wbii  h,  the 
Brandenburg  gate  on  its  W..  is  a coloss;il  structure,  sur- 
mounted by  an  image  of  victory,  in  a car  drawn  by  4 hor.ses, 
and  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  was 
carried  to  Paris  in  1807,  and  restored  in  1814.  Oftlie  40  bridgeg 
whi  h cross  the  Spree  and  its  branches  the  principal  are 
the  long  bridge.  wiGi  an  eiiuestrian  statue  of  the  greai 
elector  Frederick  M illiam;  the  Schlo.ssbiii  ke.  or  palace 
bridge,  with  groups  of  heroes  in  marble:  Frt.derick’s  bridge, 
consisting  of  8 arches,  and  constructed  of  iron.  The  city 
generally  is  regular  and  hand.some,  but  the  Imu.ses  are  of 
little  elevation.  The  finest  streets  are  in  Fri.-di  i listadt  and 
Dorotheenstadt;  the  most  celebrated  is  that  called  " L'nter- 
den-Linden.”  a broad  and  imposing  street,  planted  with  4 
rows  of  lime-trees,  ornamented  by  an  equestrian  statue  oi 
Frederick  the  Great,  terminated  by  the  Brandenl  iirg  gale 
at  the  one  end.  and  the  royal  pal.aceat  the  other.  The  tith.-r 
streets  most  worthy  of  notice  ;ire  Friedrich  street.  M’ilh'  lin 
street.  Paris  square.  M’illielms  place,  B -lie  .Alliance  place, 
and  the  Gens-d' Amies  market.  Arnuiid  the  priii<-ipai  f juai  cs 
and  streets  are  grouped  numerous  public  buildings,  anioiig 
which  are  the  royal  castle  and  palace,  the  ai.-eiial.  the  iiiii- 
versity,  museums,  exchange,  opei'a-hou.se.  theatres,  and  the 
palaces  of  the  iirinces.  There  are  about  30  cliur'-lics.  The 
cathedral  in  the  Lustgarteii  is  the  finest,  but  none  of  tin  in 
are  remarkable  for  their  architecture.  Berlin  has  numerous 
and  excellent  hotels  and  cafes,  and  its  public  conveyances 
are  under  the  best  inaiiagemeiit.  In  summei,  upwards  of  a 
lOOO  droskoys  are  kept  in  the  streets  for  hire.  'I’lie  sul  urbg 
have  many  attractions  among  which  are  the  Thier-garten, 
a large. open  park  outside  of  the  Brandi, nbui  g gate  in  which 
a “corso”  has  been  recently  established,  a-id  the  Kreutzberg 
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i pand-bill,  S.  of  the  gate  of  Ilalle,  on  which  is  erected  an 
iron  monutneut  to  the  memory  of  the  Prussians  who  fell  in 
the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  whence  the  only  good  view  of  the 
city  is  obtained.  Berlin  is  the  great  centre  of  instruction 
and  intellectual  development  in  Northern  Germany ; its 
educational  establishments  are  numerous  and  celebrated. 
The  university,  founded  in  1809.  and  comprising  schools 
of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  had  in  1843-4, 
1650  students.  There  are  6 gymnasia,  2 Protestant  theolo- 
gical seminaries,  a military  school,  schools  of  artillery,  mili- 
tary engineering,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
music;  a preparatory  school  of  music,  and  many  elementary 
schools.  It  has  extensive  putilic  til)rnries.  among  which  the 
roy.al  library,  founded  in  1650.  has  600.000  printed  volumes, 
and  500  .M8S.  Among  its  valuable  collections  are  royal  mu- 
seums of  painting,  sculpture,  antiiiuities,  coins,  and  medals, 
a museum  of  natural  history,  a royal  astr  nomlcal  and 
magnetical  observatory,  and  a royal  botanic  garden,  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  complete  in  Kurope.  Its  justly  cele- 
brated academic  institutions  comprise  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences, {AK-adnuip.  df.r  Wdspn^duiftpH.)  academy  of  the  fine 
arts,  academy  for  the  encouragement  of  industry,  and  the 
academy  of  music;  a geographical  society,  founded  in  1828, 
and  a society  of  Tiatural  history.  It  has  2 royal  theatres; 
its  celebrated  opera  house,  burned  in  1843.  was  rebuilt  in 
1844.  Among  its  charitable  Institutions  are  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  for  300  soldiers  and  12  ofticers,  and  an  orphan 
hospital.  Berlin  is  the  first  city  in  Germany  for  the  variety 
and  importance  of  its  manufactured  products.  The  dilfer- 
ent  articles  of  industry  are  cloths,  linens,  carpets,  silks,  rif)- 
bons.  and  printed  cottons,  iron-wares,  especially  the  beauti- 
ful cast  iron  aidicles  called  Berlin  jewelry,”  paper,  porcelain, 
mathematical  and  optical  insti'uments,  chemical  and  dye- 
stuTs.  including  the  celebrated  "Prussian  blue.”  and  mu- 
sical instruments.  Among  its  great  industrial  establish- 
ments are  the  royal  iron  foundry  and  royal  porcelain 
manufactory.  The  productions  of  the  press  in  typography, 
cartography,  and  lithography,  are  numerous  and  excellent, 
fc'or  the  encouragement  of  commerce  there  is  a royal  bank, 
a royal  mercantile  marine,  (Spjhandhmgs-institut.)  esta- 
blished in  1772  and  steam  packet  companies.  All  the  great 
roads  in  the  kingdom  meet  in  Berlin;  its  position,  on  a 
navigable  river,  communicating  by  oanals  with  the  Elbe, 
Oder,  and  Vistula,  renders  its  navigation  of  considerable 
importance;  and  it  is  now  the  centi-e  of  a system  of  rail- 
ways w'hich  connect  it  with  the  B.altic  by  Hamburg  and 
Kiel  on  the  N'.W.,  and  by  Stettin  on  the  N.E.  On  theS.E. 
a line  extends  by  Breslau  to  \ ienna.  on  the  S.  to  Leip/.ig 
and  Dresden,  and  on  the  \V.  to  Magdeburg  and  Hanover, 
and  many  other  less  important  places. 

/iistorg. — About  two  cc-nturit  s ago,  Berlin  was  a place  of 
little  importance.  It  was  confined  to  the  immedjate  bank 
of  the  Spree,  and  the  islarid  which  divides  its  channel,  and 
consisted  of  a series  of  villages,  whi  h have  gradually  verged 
into  each  other,  and  now  form  its  different  (juarters.  The 
lirst  important  improvement  was  made  by  the  great  elector, 
Frederick  William,  who  planted  the  Unter-den-Linden.  His 
6Ucce.s.sor,  Frederick  1.,  seconded  his  efforts;  but  Berlin 
never  assumed  the  appearance  of  a capital  till  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  who,  determined  to  make  it  worthy  of 
his  extendeil  dominions,  enclosed  a large  space  within  the 
walls,  and  proceeded  to  build  upon  it.  to  supply  the  wants, 
not  so  much  of  actual  as  of  an  anticipated  population.  He  was 
twice  interrupted  in  the  work,  and  almost  dr  iven  from  his 
purpose,  when,  in  1757.  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians,  and  in  1760  into  those  of  the  Austrians  and 
Russians.  But  he  soon  repaired  the  damage,  and  his  suc- 
cessors following  ardently  in  his  steps.  Berlin  has  rapidly 
risen  to  be  the  .second  city  in  Germany  in  respect  of  popula- 
tion. and  perhaps  the  very  first  in  respect  to  architectural 
giandeur  and  political  iiiHuence.  Pop.  in  1861,  547,571,  of 
whom  22.026  were  sobliers. 

Bt.R'LI.N,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine,  45  miles 
N.W.  of  Augusta. 

BKI  Ll.\.  a (lost-township  of  Coos  co..  New  Hampshire, 
about  125  miles  N.  ofConcoid  well-watered  by  the  Andros- 
(X>ggin  ami  .\mni  noosm  k Rivers.  Pop.  4.33. 

BERI.IN,  a town-hip  ol  Washington  co  .I’eianont.  5 miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier,  inlersecled  by  the  A'ermont  Central 
Railroad.  I’op.  1545. 

BEI  LI.N.a  |iost-township  of  M'orcester  co..  Mas.sacliusetts, 
SOmilcsW.of  Bo.'ton,enjoysgood  w, iter  privileges.  Pop  llOti. 

Bi'.Rl.IN,  a post-tow  nship  ol  Hartford  co  Connecticut,  on 
the  llarlfordand  New  Haven  Railroad, at  thejnoction  ofa 
branch  railroad  leading  to  .Middletown.  11  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Hartford,  and  25  miles  .\.  by  E.  of  New  Haven  The 
maMiifnctures  of  Berlin  comprise  various  kinds  of  hardware, 
carri.iges.  and  other  articles.  'I'be  maiinfactnre  of  tin  was 
early  introduced  here,  and  is  still  carried  on.  Pop  2146. 

BERI, I N,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rensselaer  co.. 
New  York,  ahont  22  ioU<,t,  p]  from  Albaiiv.  Pop.  2223, 

BERLIN,  a posi-norongh  of  Somersei  co..  Pennsylvania. 
18  miles  S E.  from  Pittsburg,  and  143  AV  from  Harrishiirg, 
In  uear  the  western  liiise  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  is 
W*  of  th#’  Iwrgest  towns  in  the  couuty,  and  contains  4 


BER 

churches.  The  jdank-road  from  Cun.  berla..<».  Maryland,  to 
the  Voiighiogheiiy  River,  passes  through  this  place.  Bed« 
of  excellent  coal  5 feet  in  thickness,  have  been  opened  very 
near  the  town.  Pop.  643. 

BERLIN,  a tow  nship  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pojk. 
1786. 

BERLlN.a  nourishing  post-village  of  Worcester  cc  Mary* 
land,  7 miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  123  miles  S E.  ficna 
Annapolis.  It  has  considerable  trade.  Pop.  about  800. 

BEuLl.V,  a post-ollice  of  Southampton  co.,  A irginia. 

BERLIN,  a post-oflice  ol  Forsyth  co..  North  Carolina. 

BeRLI.s,  a small  post-village  in  Sumter  co.,  Alabama. 

Bl'.R  LIN.  a thriving  posl-village  of  il.n'dciiiuii  co., Tennes- 
see, on  file  State  Line  i.oad  from  Meiiiplds  to  Tu.-^cninhia, 
about  aO  m les  E.  from  llie  foniier.  It  is  sitnated  in  a 
wealthy  neigliborhoo(.l,  and  has  an  active  hiisiiiess.  'I he 
route  of  tlie  Memphis  and  L'liarleston  Railroad  piisses  very 
near  tlie  village,  l op.  in  18nu,  about  30u. 

Br.RLlN,  a township  in  Delaware  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  130,3. 

BERLIN,  a tow  nship  in  Erie  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1717 

Berlin,  a fiost-iownship  in  Huhnes  co.,  Ohio,  about  8 
miles  r..  from  Millersbnrg.  Pup.  1253. 

BER  I-IN,  a post-village  of  Hoimes  co..  Ohio,  94  miles  N.E. 
from  Columbus.  It  contains  2 churches,  1 louudry  and  ma- 
chine sliop.  and  several  .-tores. 

BERLIN,  a small  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio,  near 
the  Scioto  and  H eking  Valley  Railroad,  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Golniiihiis.  It  contain,-  1 church.  The  post-oBice  is 
Berlin  Cross  lioads. 

BEi.  Ll.v,  a tow  nsliip  in  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1011. 

Br.RLI  V,  a low  iiship  in  .Malioniiig  co  . Oliio.  1156. 

BERLlN.a  village  ol  Slitdhy  co,  Ohio,  on  the  .Miami  and 
Erie  Canal,  88  miles  V\ . by  N.  from  Co>umbus;  coiituius 
about  l.<U  inbabitants. 

BERLIN,  a town-bip  in  Ionia  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1026. 

BERLIN,  a posl-otbce  of  Ottawa  co..  Micliigati. 

Br.R  LIN.  a post  tow  iiship  in  St.  Clair  co.,  Micliigan,  about 
75  miles  N.N.E.  from  Detroit.  Bop  1036. 

B..RLI.\,  a post-village  of  ( linton  co  , Indiana,  about  40 
miles  N.  from  Indianapolis;  was  laid  out  in  1847.  It  has  2 
stores. 

BERLIN,  a village  of  Mercer  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  road 
from  Knoxville  to  Rock  Island.  150  miles  N.W.  Iroiu 
Springfield. 

RERUN,  a post-village  of  Sangamon  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
railroad  between  .'-pi  inglield  and  Jacksonville,  15  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  the  foi  nier 

BEhLlN,  a small  post-village  in  Scott  co.,  Iowa,  on  tlie 
W.  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  25  miles  S.E.  from 
Dewitt. 

BEItLIN,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Green  I.ake  co., 
AA'iscuiisin. on  the  Neeuali  hiver.  ahotil  75  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Madison.  It  has  a good  landimt  for  steaiiihoat.s,  and  is  con- 
nected with  .Milwankie  by  railroad.  It  conlains  2 banks. 
Pou.  of  Berlin  township,  144». 

BER  LI. \,  a post-village  of  Canada  AVest.  co.  of  AVaterloo, 
35  miles  W.N.AA'.  from  Hamilton.  It  has  a newspaper  office, 
numerous  mechanic  shops,  and  about  800  inhabifauts. 

BERIjIN  CE.NTRE.  a village  in  Berlin  township,  Rens- 
selaer CO..  New  York.  20  miles  E.  from  Albany. 

BERLIN  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Alahoning  co..  Ohio. 

BER LINCHEN,  h^R'lin-Ken.  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenhurg.  52  miles  N.E,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
with  manufactures  of  cloth  and  paper.  Pop.  3620. 

BERLIN  CIM88-ROADS,  a posi-uirii-e  of  Jackson  co..  Ohio. 

BERLIN  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Coos  co..  New  Hampshire. 

RERMil  NAM  LLE,  a post-village  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio,  1U8  miles 
N.  of  Columbus. 

RERAIEJG.  a river  of  South  Americ.i.  See  A^.rmf.to. 

BERMEO,  b^R-miPo,  a seaport  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Bilbao.  Pop.  3625.  mostly  eu 
gaged  in  fisheries.  Alonzo  de  Fh’cilla,  the  epic  poet,  wa.s 
horn  here  about  1530. 

BERMING.  See  Birmino. 

BER'AIONDSEA',  a parish  of  England,  and  a suburb  of 
the  metropolis,  co.  of  Surrey,  included  in  the  Vorongh  ol 
Southwark,  on  the  East.  Pop.  in  1851,  48.128,  mrsllv  em- 
ployed in  ship-huilding,  in  extensive  tanneries,  and  in  a lar>_''e 
retail  trade.  Bermondsey  has  2 chapels  for  its  large  Pfinian  Ca- 
tholic population,  a convent,  many  scdiorls  and  other  chaii- 
ties  and  some  small  remains  of  a celebrated  abbey,  founded 
about  .A.  I).  10^2. 

BERM  UDA,  (or  SOAIERS)  ISLANDS,  or  THE  BET’MUDAS, 
ber-niooMaz*.  a group  of  islands  in  theNorth  Atlan1ic(>c(*an, 
helniu’ing  to  Great  Britain.  580  miles  S.E.  of  Cape  Hatteras; 
situated  between  lat.  32°  14'  and  32°  25'  N,.  and  Ion.  64°  38' 
and  64°  52'  AV.  'I'hey  lie  S.W.  and  N.E..  based  on  the  edge  of 
a hank  stretcdiing  in  the  same  directi jn.  23  miles  b-y  13:  hut 
only  occupy  a space  of  about  18  iiii,c.s  by  6.  though  said  to 
he  365  In  number.  They  are  .separated  from  each  other  by 
very  narrow  channels,  and  are  mostly  rocky  islets,  five  only 


* 3'liis  name,  in  .8hakspeare’.s  time,  appears  to  have  lieen  pro 
noiinced  after  the  Spanish  mode,  BKit.viooriiKS.  as  we  find  it  thus 
written  iu  the  Teinpeft,  act  1,  scene  2.  (See  Int.  XXIAb,  7.* 
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heing  of  any  considerable  size.  They  are  of  difficult  access, 
being  enclosed  on  three  sides,  N.,  W.,  and  S.,  by  formidable 
coni  I reefs,  nearly  all  inder  wa  ter,  and  extending,  in  some 
parts,  10  miles  from  he  islands,  the  only  reefs  of  this  de- 
.=01  iption  occurring  in  the  whole  central  expanse  of  The  At- 
limlic  Ocean,  in  removing  some  reefs,  by  means  of  divers, 
at  the  entrance  of  St.  (leorge’s  harbor,  in  the  island  of  that 
name,  evidences  were  f )und  confirmatory  of  the  idea  that 
parr  of  the  foi  mer  land  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  has  sule 
sided.  and  is  now  below  the  sea.  The  islands  have  little  ele- 
v.alion.and.  in  their  general  aspect,  much  resemble  the  West 
India  Islands.  The  climate  is  delightful,  an  uninterrupted 
spring  clothing  the  fields  and  trees  with  perpetual  verdure. 
Severe  thunderstorms,  however-,  frequently  occur;  and  when 
S.  winds  prevatl.  the  atmosphere  becomes  charged  with  an 
humidity  unfavorable  to  various  complaints,  including 
those  of  a pulmonary  nature.  Though  the  soil  is  not  so  fer- 
tile as  it  was.  being  now  much  exhausted,  almost  every  de- 
scription of  fruit  and  vegetable  gr-ows  here  abundantly; 
the  arrow-root  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
place.  'I'he  orange  orchards  of  the  islattds  are  extending  and 
irrtprovirrg  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  there  are  nei- 
ther springs  nor  fre.sh-water  str  earrrs  irt  the  Bermudas,  and 
only  a f-w  welts,  the  water-  of  which  is  brackish. 

The  pr-incipal  eirrploymeirt  is  building  vessels,  generally 
of  cedar- — snrall.  swift,  and  dur-able.  Platting  straw,  and 
the  rnid-r-ib  of  the  palmetto  leaf,  is  atso  car  r-ied  on  to  some 
extent.  Principal  expoi-ts,  arrow-r-oot,  potatoes,  and  onions. 
The  amount  of  irrrports  into  the  Bermudas,  for  the  year 
ending  .January  5.  1S48.  was  138,9Sy21.  Itis.  9d.\  exports  for 
the  same  year.  -20,2()5i.  6s.  8d.  The  numVrer  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  inward.s,  for  the  same  per-iod,  were  185;  tonnage, 
19,393; — outwards.  189;  tonnage,  The  number  and 

tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  colony  in  the  year 
named,  were  52;  tonnage,  3372.  The  lar-gest  har-bor  is  that 
of  8t.  (jteorge’s,  a beautiful  and  'omarrtic  bay.  capable  of  con- 
taining a large  fleet,  but  of  difficult  irrgress  and  egress,  from 
the  narr-owness  of  its  errtr-ance.  now,  however,  much  im- 
proved. It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  gener-ally  garrisoned  by 
a regiment  of  the  line,  with  some  companies  of  artillery  and 
engineers.  The  legislature  consists  of  a governor,  coum-il, 
and  legislative  assembly.  The  council  is  composed  of  eight 
membei-s  and  a president,  nomi-gited  by  the  governor,  but 
subject  to  confiimatien  Jjy  the  crown:  the  house  of  assem- 
bly of  36  members,  returned  by  the  nine  tribes  or  pai  ishes 
into  which  the  island  is  divided.  The  islands  contain  nine 
churches,  five  chapels  for  di.s.senters,  and  24  public  or  free 
schools,  principally  supported  by  different  societies  in  Eng- 
land and  by  funds  under  the  control  of  the  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  whose  diocese  the  Bermudas  are  situated.  There 
are.  besides  the  above,  25  private  s -hools.  An  establishment 
for  convi(-ts  has  recently  been  placed  here.  The  number  of 
the  latter,  in  1S4S,  amounted  to  1750.  The  capital  is  Hamil- 
ton, on  Bermuda  or  Long  Island.  There  is  regular  steam 
communication  between  Bermuda  and  New  York,  and  Ber- 
piada  and  St.  Thom-is.  Pop.  in  18 18.  estimated  at  from  9500 

to  about  11,000  whites,  colored,  and  free  blacks. Inhab. 

Be'TMOdian.  ber-mooMe-an. 

BEIIMB'DI.W,  a post  village  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
19  miles  S.  by  \V.  from  Harrisburg. 

BERN  bern,  (Er.  B/rne,  bJim.  Get.  Bern,  b&Rn.)  C.anton 
OF,  a state  of  Central  Europe,  one  of  the  three  Vnrort,  or 
governing  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  situated  be- 
tween lat.  46^^  -20'  and  47°30'  N.,  and  Ion.  6°  50'  and  8°  27'  E. 
Bounded  N.  by  France,  E.  by  the  cantons  Soleure,  Aargau, 
Lucerne.  Unterwaldeu,  and  Uri.  ».  by  the  Valais,  and  V\ . by 
Vaud.  Freyburg,  and  .Neufchatel.  Area.  -2567  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  I860,  467,141,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Protes- 
tants. The  country  is  very  mountainous,  comprising,  in 
the  S.,  many  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Alps,  as  the  Fin- 
ster-aar-Horn,  .Jungfrau,  Schrec-khorn.  and  Mbnch.  the  ter- 
races and  contre-forts  of  which  form  the  Berne!<e  OUerland, 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  valleys,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Siinmenthal,  Lauterbrunnen.  Grindelwald,  and 
Hash.  'I'he  N.  part  of  the  canton  is  covered  by  the  Jura 
Mountains,  the  two  regions  being  separated  by  the  Valley 
of  the  Aar.  Nearly  the  whole  territory  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Rhine,  and  is  drained  by  the  Aar  and  its  tributaries, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Emmen,  Simmen,  Kander,  and 
'i'hiele.  'I'he  lakes  of  Neufchatel  and  Bienne  are  formed  by 
the  'I'hiele.  and  those  of  'fhun  and  Brienz  by  the  Aar.  Cli- 
mate healthy:  excessively  cold  in  the  region  of  the  Alps. 
\vhere  the  perpetual  snow  forms  the  most  extensive  glaciers 
in  Ewitzerland.  but  mild  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  and  in  the 
valley  of  Interlachen.  'I'he  mountains  are  covered  with  ex- 
tensive forests  of  pine  and  beech,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  in 
the  valleys.  'I'he  amount  of  grain,  potatoes,  hemp,  and  lint, 
is  insufficient  tor  consuiiiption.  The  vine  is  cultivated  to  a 
consid  rable  extent  in  ttie  vallevs  of  the  'rhiele.  and  on  the 
lakes  Neufchatel,  Bienne,  and  Thun.  Pasturage  extensive, 
and  the  tearing  4'  cattle  is  the  chief  source  of  wealth; 
those  of  tile  Emmeii  and  S.aane  being  considered  the  best 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  celebrated  cheese  there  produced  is 
oneof thechief artlciesof commercein thec-anton.  'I'hehorses 
of  the  Emineuthal  are  much  esteemed.  'The  canton  has  mines 
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of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  marble  and  gypsum  quarries,  fine 
freestone,  gi-anite,  and  lime.  Iron  is  worked  extensively  in 
the  Jura.  Among  the  many  mineral  springs,  those  of  Weis- 
.senburg,  Blumenstein,  Fiutigen,  and  Uurnigel  .are  most 
frequented.  'Ihe  chief  objects  of  industry  are  the  manufac- 
tures of  linens  and  woollens,  iron  and  copper  wares,  watch- 
making, and  the  wooden  wares  of  the  Oberland.  'I'he  chief 
imports  are  salt,  colonial  produce,  grain,  tobacco,  and  me- 
tals. 'The  canton  is  traversed  by  excellent  roads,  and  steam 
packets  ply  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  river  Aar.  The  educa- 
tional establishments  of  the  canton  are  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent, comprising  a univeisity,  polytechnic,  and  normal 
schools,  and  the  celebrated  agricultural  and  industrial  in- 
stitution at  Hofwyl.  Bern  is  the  largest  cm  ton  of  the 
Swiss  Confederacy,  and  holds  the  second  rank  in  the  federal 

diet.  Its  contingent  to  the  army  is  5824  men. Adj.  and 

inhab.  Bernese,  bern-eez'. 

BERN  or  BERN  E,  beRn,  (L.  B’rhia,)  a tow  n of  Switzerland, 
capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  on  a small  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Aar,  here  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges,  one 
of  which  (opened  in  1844)  is  900  feet  in  length,  80  miles  N.E. 
of  Geneva,  and  23  miles  S.  of  Basel.  Elevation  (of  observa- 
tory,) 1856  feet.  Population  29.016.  Bern  is  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Diet,  alternately  with  Zurich  .and  Lucerne  and  re.=i- 
dence  of  three  foreign  ministers.  It  is  the  finest  town  in 
Switzerland,  and  one  of  the  most  handsome  in  Europe;  it 
is  entirely  built  of  freestone,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  ar- 
cades formed  by  the  houses  in  all  its  principal  streets,  and 
for  its  numerous  fountains,  many  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  curious  sculpture.  It  has  a Gothic  cathedral;  a uni- 
versity, founded  in  1834;  an  observatory;  a public  library, 
with  35,000  volumes  and  a collection  of  MSS.:  a museum  of 
natural  history;  an  arsenal;  a mint,  in  which  the  coins  of 
several  cantons  are  stiuck,  and  many  charitable  institu- 
tions. Its  chief  industry  consists  in  the  manufiicture  of 
gunpowder,  fire-arms,  and  mathematical  instruments,  straw 
hats,  paper,  and  leather.  'I'he  property  belonging  to  the 
corporation  is  very  large;  and  the  revenue  not  only  suffices 
to  defray  the  public-  expenses,  but  to  provide  all  the  citizens 
with  fuel,  ami  still  leaves  a surplus. 

Bern  owes  its  tbundation  to  Berchtold.  fifth  Duke  of  Zah- 
ringen;  who,  in  1191.  fortified  the  peninsula  on  which  the 
town  stands,  and  invited  men-hants  and  cr.-iftsmen  to  resort 
thither  for  protection.  In  1218,  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a free  town  of  the  empire,  with  extensive  privileges.  In 
1353,  it  entered  the  Swiss  Confederation,  at  that  pm-iod  con- 
sisting of  seven  cantons,  and  obtained  the  .second  lank.  In 
1798,  Bern  was  obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  the  republican 
armies  of  France,  and  the  canton  was  dismembered.  From 
1799  to  l!-03.  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Helvetic  Government. 
'I'he  government  of  Bern  had  hitherto  been  oligarchical, 
but,  in  1830,  the  population  threw  off  the  rule  of  the  privi- 
leged faiftilies.  and  appointed  a supreme  council,  which  en- 
tered on  its  duties  in  October,  1831.  Bern  is  said  to  derive 
its  name  from  hdren.  the  plural  of  the  German  word  I dr.  (a 
bear;)  and  that  animal  figures  on  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  on  the  coins,  sign-posts,  fountains. and 
public  buildings.  For  many  centuries,  living  bears  have 
been  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  as  part,  of  the  state 
property.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bern 
are  Protestants.  Bern  is  the  birthplace  of  Haller. 

BERNAD08.  See  Barbados. 

BERNADO'rrE,  ber'ua-dott/,  a post-village  and  township 
of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois,  on  Sp<xm  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Il- 
linois. 66  miles  N.W.  from  Springfield.  Pon.  1058. 

BERNALILLO.  ber-na-Iil'lo,  a county  in  the  W.  central 
part  ul'  New  Mexico,  has  an  area  of  above  6000  square  miles 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Rio  Piierco.  and 
also  drained  by  the  Zuni  River  and  Rio  San  Jose.  'I'he 
surface  in  the  E.  part  is  rough  and  mountainous.  This 
county  produced  in  1860,  10,212  bushels  of  wheat,  42,149 
of  corn,  and  66,340  pounds  of  wool.  It  contained  14.150 
cows,  oxen,  and  other  cattle,  and  -268,682  sheep,  more  of  the 
latter  than  any  other  county  in  the  territory.  In  1850  it 
jiroduced  17,701  bushels  of  wheat.  Capital,  Albuquerque. 
Pop.  8769. 

BER'N  ARDS',  a township  of  Somerset  co.,  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  '247 1 . 

BERNARD'STOWN,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad,  100  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Boston.  Pop.  968. 

BERNARDS'VILLE.  a village  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Delaware,  8 miles  above  Trenton,  has  a lattice  bridge 
across  the  river. 

BERNAU,  b^RtnOw,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran 
denburg.  on  the  Stettin  Railway,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Berlin. 
Pop.  3640;  employed  in  weaving  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk 
stuffs , and  in  breweries. 

BER/NAU.  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Upper  Rhine.  Pop 
1600.  This  is  the  name  also  of  several  villages  in  Germany 

BERN  AY.  b^R'ndt,  a town  of  Fram-e,  department  of  Eure, 
on  the  Charentonne.  ‘25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Evreux.  Pop.  of 
commune,  in  1852.  7.362.  It  has  a communal  college,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  linens,  and  yarn  : it  i.®  the 
seat  of  a tribuuai  of  commerce,  and  of  tl'.i  largest  horse  taJ’ 
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In  France,  frequented  by  40,000  persons.  The  Benedictine 
abbey,  founded  in  1018,  is  now  converted  info  warebou.se.s. 

BKKNlfUfUi,  bernOiurj;  or  b^imModKG,  a town  of  North- 
ern (Jermany,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt- Bernburg.  on 
the  Siale,  here  crossed  by  a massive  bridge,  23  miles  S.  of 
M.igdeburg.  Top.  0772.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a new 
•^own,  both  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a ducal  castle,  several 
churches,  council-house,  high  schools,  and  orphan  asylum, 
ft  has  manufactures  of  porcelain,  paper,  and  starch.  It  is 
connected  by  railways  with  Berlin. -Magdeburg, and  Dresden. 

lililtNE,  Switzerland.  See  Bkrn. 

BEBNE,  b^R/neli,  a town  of  Northern  Germany,  duchy 
and  II  miles  E.  of  Oldenburg.  Pop.  3725. 

i$E  it  N E,  hern,  a post-township  of  Albany  co.,  New  York,  22 
miles  W.  from  Albany.  Pop.  3005. 

BERNE,  H township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  2516. 

BERNE,  a township  in  Athens  co.,  Oiiio  Pop.  1022. 

BERNE,  a township  in  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2481. 

BERNE,  a postroflfice  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio. 

BERNECK,  b^R/n^k  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  the  Up- 
per Franconia,  on  the  White  Main,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oels- 
nitz.  8 miles  N\E.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  1042,  engaged  in  manu- 
facture of  alum,  vitriol,  and  iron  wire,  and  in  a pearl  fishery 
in  the  river. 

BERNECK,  b5R-n?k\  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
11  miles  E.  of  St.  Gall,  with  1300  inhabitants,  an  active 
commerce,  and  manufa  tures  of  embroidered  muslins. 

BERN  ERA,  ber-nd/rd.  three  islands  of  the  Hebrides:  one, 
the  most  S.  of  the  group,  another  in  Harris’s  Sound,  and 
the  third  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Island  of  Lewis. 

BERNESE  OBERLAND,  Switzerland.  See  Bern. 

BERN'HI.ARDS  BAY,  a postroffice  of  Oswego  co..  New 
York. 

BER'N'IER,  a small  island  of  Western  Australia,  N.W.  of 
Shark  Bay.  Lat.  24°  50'  S.,  Ion.  113°  15'  E. 

BERNINA,  b^R-neebid,  a mountain  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps. 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Orisons.  30  miles  S.E.  of  Chur(Coire.) 
remarkable  for  its  extensive  glacier.  'I'he  Pass  of  Bernina 
forms  a communication  between  the  Upper  Eugadine  and 
the  Valteline.  at  an  elevation  of  7672  feet. 

BERNKASTEL,  bSRn'kds-tel.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
23  miles  N.E.  of  Treves,  situated  beneath  a ruined  fortress 
on  the  Moselle.  Pop.  2100;  with  copper  and  lead  miues,  and 
considerable  trade  in  wine. 

BER/NON,  a posUvillage  in  IVoonsocket  township.  Provi- 
dence CO.,  Rhode  Island,  about  12  miles  N.  of  I'rovidence. 

BERNST.\DT,  b^Rn'stdtt,  a town  of  Prussi.in  Silesia,  22 
miles  E.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  3600.  It  has  a ducal  castle,  and 
nianufiictures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 

BERNSTADT,  a town  of  Saxony,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Baut^ 
zen.  Pop.  1650,  partly  engaged  in  woollen  manufactures. 

BERNSTADT,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg,  ciicle  of  the 
Danube. 

BERNSTEIN.  b^Rn^stlne,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  55  miles  N.E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  1650,  who 
manufacture  woollen  stuffs. 

BERNSTEIN,  a town  of  W.  Hungary,  co.  of  Eisenburg, 
14  miles  W.  of  Giins.  Pop.  1200. 

BERNOVILLE.  a posUvillage  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Tulpehocken  Creek,  and  the  Union  Canal.  12  miles  N.IV*. 
from  Reading.  It  has  4 stores,  1 iron  foundry,  2 churches, 
and  about  70  houses.  Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
speak  German. 

BE  IDEA  (of  Syria.)  See  Aleppo. 

BER(EA  (of  Macedonia.)  See  Yeria. 

BERONDA.  b!\-ron'di.  a petty  state  of  Ilindostan,  Bun- 
lelcuTfd;  area,  275  square  miles.  Pop.  24.000. 

BER'RA-VOiy.  an  independent  territory  and  town  of 
Northern  Afghanistan,  the  town  situated  in  a valley,  and  on 
a river  of  the  same  name.  108  miles  N.  of  Peshawer. 

BERRE,  baiR,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Bouches- 
lu-Rhone.  with  a port  on  the  Etang  de  Berre,  near  the  rail- 
way from  Avignon  to  Marseilles,  16  miles  N.W.  of  ^Marseilles. 
Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852, 1926.  It  has  trade  in  salt,  fruits, 
and  olive-oil. 

BERRE.  ETANG  DR.  A'ISn®' deh  baiR,  a vast  lagoon  of 
Fmnce,  department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone.  E.  of  the  eastern- 
most branch  of  the  Rhone.  It  discharges  itself  into  the 
fea  by  a passage  called  the  Port-de-Bouc,  and  has  extensive 
salt-works  and  eel  fisheries. 

BERRIAN.  bArV*'  inf.  a village  of  Northern  Africa,  in  the 
Sahara  of  Ai<xiia.  25  miles  E.  of  Gardaia.  It  is  walled,  and 
has  from  250  to  300  house® 

BERRIE,  ber^ree,  a townsmp  in  Athens  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  819. 

BEIURIEDALE,  an  extensive  maritime  parish  of  Scot- 
tand.  CO.  of  Caithness,  with  a castle  on  the  coast,  7^  miles 
3.S.W.  of  Latheron. 

BEIURI EN,  a county  forming  the  S.W‘»extremity  of  Michi- 
gan. iKirdering  on  liake  Michi  ran  and  Indiana,  has  an  area 
of  about  610  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  St.  .loseph’s. 
Pawpaw,  and  Gaben  Rivers.  The  surface  is  rolling:  the  soil 
of  various  qualities.  The  valley  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  has  a 
leep.  black, sandy  loam,  extremely  fertile.and  is  covered  with 
tense  forests  of  hard  timber.  'I’he  St.  Jnsi'ph’s  River  is  na- 
rignble  for  keel-boats  through  this  county.  The  latter  is 


amply  supplied  with  water-power,  and  contains  several  quai 
lies  of  sandstone.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Railroad 
Capital,  Berrien.  Pop.  22  378. 

•BERRIE.N,  a prsUoftice  of  Cherokee  co.,  Georgia. 

BERRIEN,  a small  village  of  Heard  co.,  Georgia,  8 miles 
W.S.W.  of  Franklin. 

BERRIEN  or  BERRIEN  SPRINGS,  a post-village,  capita, 
of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan,  in  a town-ship  of  its  own  name,  on 
the  St.  Joseph’s  River.  15  miles  in  a direct  line  from  ils  en- 
trance into  Lake  Michigan,  and  160  miles  M'.S.W.  of  i.an 
sing.  The  river  is  navigable  for  keel-boats  about  1.30  miles 
fiom  its  mouth,  and  tlows  through  a rich  farming  country. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  1250. 

BERRIEW,  bAr're-u,  or  ABER  RHIW,  ab'er  ree/oo,  a 
parish  of  North  Wales,  co. of  Montgomery,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhiw  and  Severn  Rivers,  5 miles  fe.W.  of  Welshpool. 
Pop.  2259. 

BERRIMA,  ber-ree'md,  a town  of  New  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Camden,  66  miles  S.W.  of  Sydney.  Pop.  377. 

BERRIN.  ber-reen',  a town  of  Western  Africa,  Senegam- 
bia.  in  the  country  of  the  Feloops,  on  the  Casamanza.  Lat. 
12°  28' N..  Ion.  16°  28' W. 

BERtRING'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

BEIUROW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BERtROW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

BERRY  or  BERRl,  bfr'ree.  (Fr.  pron.  b^R'Reet,)  one  of 
the  old  provinces  of  France,  near  its  centre,  now  forming 
the  modern  departments  of  Cher  and  Indre;  its  capital  was 
Bourges 

BERRY,  ber^ree,  a post-township  in  Dane  co.,  "Wisconsin. 
Pop.  673. 

BERRY,  CANAL  DE.  kA'iiiP  deh  bAn'Ree'.  a canal  of 
France,  connects  the  waters  of  the  Loire  with  the  canal  of 
Digoin.  and  passes  the  departments  of  Cher,  Loir-et-Cher, 
and  ]ndre-et-L(  ire. 

BER/RYN-ARBOR.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BERtR  Y-POM'EROY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BERGIYSBURG  a post-village  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. in  Lykens  Valley,  39  miles  N,  of  Hariisburg.  The  high 
ridges  which  bound  the  valley  contain  abundance  of  c(  al. 

BEIURY’S  FERRY,  a post^ffice  of  Livingston  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

BEIURY’S  LICK,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Kentucky. 

BEIUIIY’S  MILL,  a post-village  of  Union  co..  Kentucky'. 

BER/RYSVILLE.  a post-township  in  Knox  co.,  Indiana, 
about  16  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Vincennes. 

BER/RYTOWN.  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Delaware,  14 
miles  8.  by  W.  of  Dover. 

BERR  YTOM'N.  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Illinois,  about  30 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

BERtRYVILLE.  a town,  capital  of  Clark  co..  Virginia,  on 
Opeiiuan  Creek,  and  on  the  turnpike  from  Winchester  to 
Washington.  12  miles  E.  of  the  former,  and  158  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Richmond.  It  has  some  trade,  and  contains  an  aca- 
demy and  1 or  2 churches,  tree  pop.  3.)6. 

BERRYVILLE.  a post-village  in  Scott  co.,  Missi.s.sippi, 
about  40  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Jackson. 

BERRYVILLE.  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Arkansas. 

BERRYVILLE.  a village  of  Highland  co..  Gbio.  6 miles 
S.E.  of  Hillsborough,  contains  from  100  to  200  inhabitants. 

BERtSHAM.  a township  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh, 
1 mile  W.  of  Wrexham,  yvith  iron-works. 

BERS'HEB.A,  a po.stoffice  of  Henry  co.,  Georgia. 

BERSIIEBA  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Grundy  co.,  Ten- 
nes.see. 

BEIUSTED,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BER'rHTER,bAR'te-a/,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Canada 
East,  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  an  area  of  9590 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Assumption  River,  and 
several  smaller  streams.  I.ake  Maskinonge,  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  the  county,  is  about  4 miles  long  and  3 miles  wide,  and  is 
the  source  of  the  Maskinonge  River,  an  aft’uent  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  chief  products  are  woollen  gomls.  linens,  fax, 
oats,  and  tobacco,  of  the  three  last  of  yvhich  this  county  pro- 
duced. in  1852.  more  than  any  other  in  Canada  East.  Chief 
town.  Berthier-en-Haut.  Pop.  .34  608. 

BERTIIIER-EN-BAS.  bA.or  BELLE  CHASSE 

DE  BERTHIER.  bMl-shiss-deh  bAR'te-,V,  a post-village  of 
Canada  East.  co.  of  Belle  Chasse,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  St.  Layvrence,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Quebec.  It  contains 
several  stores  and  mills. 

BERTHIER-EN-HAUT.  bAR'te-A'-()N«-h6.  a post-villac-e  of 
Canada  East,  county  of  Bei  thier,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  about  55  miles  N.E.  of  Montreal,  li  has 
a foundry,  a tannerj',  numerous  stores,  and  a steamboat 
landing. 

B ERTTGN  AT.  bSfi'teen'yA/.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Puy-de-D6me,  arrondissement  of  Ambert.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2945. 

BERTINCOURT.  bAR'tANo'koop',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Pas-de-Calais,  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Arras.  Pop. 
of  commune.  1527. 

BERTINORO,  b6R-te-no'ro,  a town  in  the  north  central 
part  of  Italy,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Forli,  celebrated  for  its  wines 
Pop.  4780. 
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BPjfx'TR  A ND^  a po~k  fillasre  and  township  of  Berrien  co.,  | 
Mi.-hi;an.  on  i?t.  Jos  ph's  Kiver.  14  miles  y.S.E.  of  Berrien.  I 

BERTH EL8D011F  b^a/tels-dorf'.  a villaijce  of  Saxony.  18  1 
miles  S.E.  Bantzei « is  the  seat  of  the  central  conference 
of  the  sect  of  llerrenhuter  Christians. 

BEHTilOliDSD  )KK.  bSVt6l.s-doRf'.  a town  of  Austria, 

I ear  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Triest,  8 miles  S.  of  Vi- 
tnna.  surrounded  by  vine-clad  hills,  with  an  old  church,  a 
mstle.  and  warm  baths.  Pop.  222t). 

BEKTHOUD.  a town  of  Switzerland.  See  Burgdorf. 

BERTIE,  ber-tee'.  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  North  Ca- 
rolina. at  the  W.  end  of  Albemarle  Sound,  contains  about 
90)  .square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Chowan, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Roanoke  River,  and  drained  by  Cashie 
River.  Tht  surface  Is  nearly  level,  and  the  soi’  "^rtile.  Ca- 
|<ital.  Windsor.  Bolt.  14,310;  of  whom  bl25  were  free,  and 
818.0  slaves. 

BERTRAND  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Winn  parish, 
Louisiana. 

BERTRICTI.  h&RCriK,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  6 miles 
S.W.  of  Cochem.  in  a romantic  glen,  with  mineral  baths, 
known  since  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

BERTRY.  b^R'treeL  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord.  arrondis.sement  of  Cambrai  canton  of  Clary.  P.2273. 

BERUT  or  BEROUT.  See  Bi  yroot. 

B ER  VI E.  beR/vee.  or  IN  V ERB  ER  VIE.  in'ver-ber'vee,  a par- 
liamentary borough,  seaport  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland. 
CO.  of  Kincardine,  on  the  .North  Sea.  miles  S.S.W.of  Stone- 
haven. Pop.  1342:  of  the  borough.  S78.  nr  stly  engaged  in 
fishing.  The  town  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bervie. 
the  harbor  being  at  Courdon.  1 mile  S.  It  unites  with 
Jlontrose.  .4rbroath  Brechin  and  Forfar,  to  .send  one  mem- 
ber to  the  House  of  Commons. 

BERWICK  or  BERWICKSHIRE.  bJr'rik-shir.  a county 
of  Scotland,  forming  its  S.  E.  extremity,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Oennan  Ccean.  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Northumberland, 
and  W.  by  Haddington  and  Edinburgh  shires.  The  principal 
divjsiin  was  formerly  called  the  Merse.  (March  or  border 
distri.'t.)  Area.  446  square  miles,  or  28.a.('00  acres,  of  which 
1W).0(1()  are  cultivated.  100.0  0 uncultivated  and  25. < 00  un- 
profitable. Population  in  1851,  3 i.297.  Its  N.  part  con- 
sists of  the  barren  Lammermoor  hills:  but  the  district  of 
Lauderdale  in  the  and  the  Merse  in  the  S..  are  level. 
,nd  among  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  tracts  in 
Britain.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tweed.  Eye.  and  the 
Lixider.  Whitadder,  Blackadder.  and  other  affluents  of  the 
f/veed  The  e.states  are  mostly  of  medium  size.  The  manu- 
factures are  comparatively  unimportant:  among  the  princi- 
pal is  the  weaving  of  ginghams  at  Karlston.  This  county 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

BERW'ICK,  a town  ofScotland.  See  B.;rwiok-on-Tweed. 

BERIVICK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BKR'WK'K.  a township  of  York  co.,  Maine.  Pop.  2155. 

BeRW  1(  K.atownsliip  in  Adams  co.,Pcniisylvania.  P.8b9 

BERWICK,  a village  in  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania.  See 
Ybrottstown. 

BERWICK,  a posCborough  of  Briar  Creek  township.  Co- 
lumbia CO..  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susqu  *hanna  Fiver.  95  miles  N.N.E.  of  Har- 
risburg. The  North  Branch  Canal  passes  through  the  place, 
aud  a bridge  12<'0  feet  long  connects  it  with  Nescopeck.  a 
village  of  Luzerne  county.  Iron  ore  and  stone  coal  are 
abundant  in  this  neighborhood.  Berwick  has  1 or  2chui’ches 
and  sevei'al  stores.  Pop.  about  COO. 

BERWICK,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co..  Ohio. 

BERNVICK.  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois,  95  miles 
N.W.  of  Springfield. 

BERWICK.  NORTH,  a parliamentary  borough,  seaport 
town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Haddington,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  19  miles  E.S.E.  of  Edinburgh. 
Pop.  of  borough. 1851,  8C3.  It  has  a shallow  harhor.  but  an 
active  trade  in  corn : and  it  is  frequented  as  a bathing-place. 
Registered  vessels  of  the  port  in  1843.  9:  aggregate  bixrden. 
515  tons.  This  borough  joins  with  Haddington.  Dunbar. 
Jedburgh,  and  Lauder,  in  sending  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  parish  are  the  Bass  Rock.  Tant- 
allan  Castle,  and  North  Berwick-law;  the  last  a conical  hill, 
940  feet  in  height,  forms  a conspicuous  landmark. 

BERtWICK-ON-TWEED.  a fortified  seaport  town,  munici- 
pal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  parish  of  England,  co. 

,f  Northumberland,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tweed,  at  its 
mouth,  and  on  the  North  British  Railway.  47  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Edintiurgh.  Lat.  of  the  light  house.  55^46'N..  Ion.  10.59' 
W Population  of  parliamentary  boroxxgh  in  1851,  15.094. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a wall  and  fortifications.  It  is 
ionnected  with  its  suburVis.  Tw’eodmouth  and  Spittal.  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  15  arches,  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  A 
splendid  new  bridge  now  conducts  the  North  British  Rail- 
way across  the  'IVeed.  It  has  an  indilferent  harbor,  shel- 
tered by  a long  pier,  a decorated  Cothic  church,  built  during 
the  commonwealth,  many  dissenting  chapels,  a town-hall 
w ith  an  exchange  and  jail  attached,  a governor’s  residence, 
pauper  luxxatic  asylum,  theatre,  grammar  scho<d.  free  schools, 
suppoi'ted  l)y  the  corporation,  assembly  rooms,  public  sub- 
scription library  with  5000  volumes,  and  infantry  barracks. 
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I An  iron  foundry  here,  at  w'hich  steam-engines  an  I mi*l 

I machinery  are  built,  employed  lately  from  tO  to  70  hands; 

1 manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  cordage,  and  linen  fabrics  are  car- 
ried on.  and  near  the  town  are  several  coal-mines.  Berwick 
has  considei'al  le  trade  with  Noi’way  and  the  Baltic,  whence 
it  imports  timber,  staves,  bones,  ii-on,  hemp  tallow,  and  oil 
Exports  to  London,  Leith.  New'castle,  and  Huil  consist 
chiefly  of  agricultural  produce,  wool.  ale.  w hiskey,  coal,  and 
fish,  especially  salmon,  its  fishery  of  which  in  the  Tweed  is 
still  very  productive.  Aggregate  bui-den  of  vessels  enter- 
ing the  port  in  1844,  49.174  tons;  of  ves.sels  cleared  thence, 
49.667  tons.  Registered  shipping  of  the  port  in  1847.  4584 
tons.  The  borough  has  sent  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons  since  the  reign  of  Mary.  Before  the  late  munici- 
pal reform.  Berwick  was  a free  town,  independent  of  both 
Scotland  and  England ; but  it  is  now  constituted  an  Eng- 
lish county  for  all  purposes  except  parliamentary  elections. 

BER5V1CK  ST.JA.MES.  a parish  of  England,  co.of  M ilts. 

BERM  ICK  ST.  JOHN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M ilts. 

BERM  ICK  ST.  LEONARD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  M ilts. 

BERMICKSHIRE.  See  Berwick,  a county  ofScotland. 

BERYTUS.  See  Beyroot. 

BERZELl.V,  ber-zeeFya.  a post-village  of  Cohxmbia  co., 
Georgia,  on  the  Georgia  Failroad.  20  miles  Mb  of  Augusta. 

BERZOCANA  DE  SAN  FULGENCIO,  b6R-tho-k2'na  dd 
sin  fool-H^n'the-o.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura.  6 miles 
N.E.  of  Logro.san.  on  the  borders  of  New  Castile.  Pop.  2026. 

BESALU.  b:i-si-loob  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  15 
miles  N.  by  Mb  of  Gerona.  Pop.  2012. 

B ES  AN  QON . beh-z5N«'s(‘iN'cb  (anc.  Vmoiiftin.)  a city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Doubs.  45  miles  E.  of  Dijon,  on 
the  Doubs.  and  on  theCanal  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  Pop. 
in  1852,  41.297.  It  is  a strongly  fortified  city,  and  is  well 
built,  though  the  houses  are  old  and  the  streets  gloomy; 
its  citadel,  on  an  elevated  rock,  is  ednsidered  impregnabie. 
The  chief  edifices  are  a Gothic  cathedral,  court-house,  town- 
hall.  royal  college,  arsenal,  hospital,  barracks,  theatre,  public 
library,  and  museum.  There  are  many  Rom.an  anti{juities, 
comprising  a triumphal  arch,  and  the  remains  of  an  acjue- 
duct  and  amphitheatre.  It  is  an  archl  ishop  s see.  and  the 
seatofa  tribunal  of  commerce,  an  ac(i<Uinie  nnivi-rxitaire.  dio 
ce.san  school,  academy  or  sciences  and  aids,  schools  of  artil- 
lery and  medicine,  and  a deaf  and  dumb  institution.  It  is 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  manufacture  of  watches,  jew'elry, 
porcelain,  dru  ’gets.  carpets,  and  iron  wire,  and  has  large 
breweries.  About  2000  p'Tsons  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  w'atches.  and  600  oep  bottles  of  artificial  Seltzer- 
water  are  made  here  annu.ally.  Besanc-o  is  an  imnciaanf 
entrepot  for  the  produce  of  the  South  of  France,  and  a great 
part  of  Switzerland.  This  city  is  very  ancient,  and  was  a 
fortified  place  in  the  time  of  Cte.sar.  It  was  ceded  to  Sp.ain 
by  the  peace  of  M'estphalLa.  It  was  twice  taken  by  Louis 
XIV..  and  was  united  to  France  in  1678.  In  1495.  a council 
was  held  here  under  Charles  of  NeufchStel.  The  Austrians 
besieged  it  without  success  in  1814. 

BEStFORD.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  M'oi-cester.  with 
a station  on  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  Railway,  2 miles 
S.E.  of  M orcester.  Pop.  in  1851.  177. 

BEStFOHD.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

BESIIEK.  ba-shek',  or  BELSCIIIK.  b^l-.shikb  (.anc.i?cJ5c.) 
a lake  of  Turkey,  in  Macedoni.i.  a little  E.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Contes.sa.  into  which  it  pours  its  superfluous  w.aters.  and 
about  20  miles  E.  of  Salonica.  Greatest  length,  from  E.  to 
Mb,  about  14  miles:  greatest  breadth,  4 miles. 

BESIDI.E.  See  Bi.signwo. 

BESIGHETM.  bA^sIg-himeb  a town  of  M urtemherg.  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  Enz.  15  miles  N.  of  Sttittgart, 
on  the  railway  to  Heilbronne.  Pop.  2430.  The  district  is 
celebrated  for  its  red  wines. 

BESOEKI.  See  Bezoeki. 

BESNI.  bA.s'nee.  (anc.  Nisnsf)  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pjx- 
shalic  of  Marash,  in  a narrow  glen,  2340  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  .30  miles  MbN.Mb  of  Samisat.  It  is  said  to  have  2600 
Mohammedan  and  250  .\rmenian  houses. 

BESSAN.  bAs  .s(5no^,  a town  of  France,  department  of  lle- 
rault,  11  miles  E.  of  Beziers,  on  the  Herault.  Po)).  2186. 

BESSARABIA.  b(bs-sa-raHie-a  or  be.s-d-iA'be-A.  an  adminis- 
trative province  of  South  or  New  Russia,  (capital  Kishenev.) 
bounded  E.  by  the  goveoiment  of  Kherson.  N.E.  and  N . by 
Podolia,  Mb  by  the  Bukowinaand  .Moldavia,  and  S.  by  BuF 
garia  and  the  Black  Sea.  Area.  18.358  square  miles.  Pop 
in  1851,  874,044.  The  sui  face  is  unilbrmly  low  and  flat,  ex- 
cept in  the  N.,  where  it  is  traversed  by  some  of  the  centre- 
forts  of  the  Carpafhians : the  climate  is  healthy,  and  thi- 
soil  very  fertile.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Danube  on  th. 
S..  Pruth  on  the  Mb.  and  Dniester  on  the  E.  frontier.  These 
rivers  wholly  enclose  the  province,  except  at  its  N.NV.  extre- 
mity. M heat.  barley,  maize.  milU't,  tolacco.  hemp,  and 
flax  are  raised,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  w ines  of 
good  qxiality  ; but  the  greater  proportion  of  profital  le  land 
is  in  pasturage.  The  manufactures  arc  nearly  confined  to 
soap,  leather,  candles,  and  sinritnous  li  pmrs.  ’l  hoj>rinci- 
pal  exports  are  wool  cattle,  tallow,  salt,  and  cheese.  There 
is  an  agricultural  colony  of  Bulgarians  on  the  Prutlu  dm* 
another  of  Germans  in  the  S.  The  chief  towns  are  Jl*>h& 
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uau,  Beiider,  Akerman,  aad  Ismail.  Bessarabia  was  ceded 
by  Turkey  to  ilussia  t>y  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  1^12. 

BKS.SASTADII{,  b^s-sds-til/deer ? or  BBSSrlSTAD,  bJs/sos- 
dd\  a small  town  of  Iceland,  S.W.  of  Heikiavik,  with  a 
gymnasium,  a classical  school,  and  a library  of  20J0  volumes, 
tile  only  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  island. 

Bfcl.SSK.  bi^ss,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de- 
Ddnie,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  of  commune,  2167. 
It  is  situated  on  the  E.  declivity  of  Mont-D’Or,  and  in  its 
vicinity  are  the  cascades  of  Entraigues  and  Dogne,  the  ba- 
saltic coluiuns  on  the  Mallvoisiere,  the  Puy-de-Sancy,  and 
the  lake  of  Pavln. 

BE.SSE.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Var,  7 miles 
S.E.  of  Brignolles.  Pop.  1720. 

BESSELSLEIGII,  b^s'sel-sle,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Berk.s. 

B ESSEN  AY,  bSs'sx'naC  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Khdne.  l-'I  miles  \V.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  2054. 

BESSE  SUR  BR.\YE.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe,  6 miles  .S.  of  St.  CalaLs.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852, 2336. 

BESSINES,  b^s'seent.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Haute- Vienne.  10  miles  E.  of  Bellac.  Pop.  of  commune,  in 
1852,  2656. 

B ES'SI  .VO  BY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

BES'SINtill.V.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BE.kTlI  )RPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BESTMj.VND,  a posCotfice  of  Es.sex  co.,  Virginia. 

BESZTERCE  BANYA.  See  Neusohl. 

BET'Ati IISTJWN,  (vulgar,  Bdtydfiwn.)  a village  of  Ire- 
land, in  Leinster,  on.  of  .Meath,  on  the  coast,  3 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Drogheda,  oti  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway. 

BETAIS  »R.bA-ti  s )i'e/,  a town  and  place  of  pilgrimage  in 
British  India,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Agra,  on  the  Jumna.  Near 
it  are  remains  of  an  ancient  Hindoo  city. 

BEl'A.NZIS,  bl-tin'thoce,  (anc.  Fluh^'iim  BriganUium,)a. 
town  of  Spain.  10  miles  S.E.  of  Corunna,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  Bay  of  Betanzos.  Pop. 
4780.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  Galicia,  and  has  remains  of 
ancient  fortifications. 

BETA.XZIS,  B.\Y  OF.  in  Spain,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic; 
its  branches  form  the  harbors  of  Ferrol  and  Corunna. 

BETClCW.tR'i'H,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

BETE'i'A.  Da-tVtl.  a village  of  Spain.  48  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Cuenca.  l*op.  1106.  It  has  mineral  springs  (temperature 
7°  Fahrenheit)  and  royal  bath.s. 

EETll.AB'AKA,  a Moravian  village  in  Forsyth  co..  North 
Carolina. 

BETllAtNIA,  a post-village  in  Forsyth  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

BETHANY,  beth'a-ny.  (Arab.  El-Azireznh,)  a village  of  Pa^ 
lestine.  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  2 miles  E.  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  now  a poor  place,  inhabited  by  some  20 
families  in  a few  dwellings  built  with  the  materiai.s  of  an- 
cient edifices.  The  inhabitants  show  the  pretended  sites  of 
the  houses  of  Lazarus,  of  .Martha,  of  Simon  the  leper,  and 
of  .Mary  .Magdelene.  The  alleged  tomb  of  Lazarus,  a large 
excavation  in  the  rock,  is  also  pointed  out.  Of  Bethphage, 
a villa 'e  formerly  a little  further  E..  no  trace  exists. 

BETHANY,  a post-township  of  New  Haven  co.,  Connecti- 
cut. 8 miles  N.  by  \V.  of  New  Haven.  Pop.  974. 

BETH.AXY.  a post-township  of  Genesee  co..  New  York, 
240  miles  W.by  N.of  Albany.  It  has  an  academv,  Pop.lS97. 

BETHANY,  or  BETHANY  CENTRE,  a post-village  in  the 
above  township,  about  35  miles  S.W.  of  Rochester. 

BETII.ANY.  a post-borough  of  Dvberry  township,  Wayne 
co..  Pennsylvania,  3 miles  N.  of  Ilonesdale.  and  I mile  W. 
of  Dyberry  Creek.  It  was  the  county  seat  until  1842.  The 
borourh  contains  1 church,  an  academy,  and  about  350  in- 
habitants. 

BETH  ANY,  a post-village  of  Brooke  co.,  W.Virginia.  on 
Bntbdo  ('reek.  7 miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  16  m.  N.E. 
of  Wheeling.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful. The  village  is  the  seat  of  Bethany  College,  which 
was  established  in  1841,  by  Alexander  Campbell,  a Baptist 
minister. 

BETH. ANY,  a posboffice  of  York  district.  South  Carolina. 

BETH.ANY.  a village  of  Greene  co.,  Georgia,  35  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Milledgeville. 

BETHANY,  a posbotbce  of  Panola  co.,  Texas. 

BETH.A.NY,  a posbvillage  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  20  miles 
N.N.E  of  Cincinnati. 

B ETHAN  Y.  a village  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana,  8 miles 
W.  of  Columbus. 

B.ET'HANY,  a village  of  Christian  co.,  Illinois,  20  miles  S.E. 
of  Springfitdd. 

B.'ITHA  NY,  a village  of  Clay  co.,  Missouri,  15  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Liberty 

BETHA.NY,  a post-village,  oapital  of  Harrison  co..  Mis- 
souri. 155  miles  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop  of  tj),  2302. 

BETHANY  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Iredell  co..  North 
Carolina. 

BETH  EDEN,  a posbvillage  of  Newberry  di.strict.  South 
Carolina,  li  has  manufactu>'oa  of  woollen  goods,  starch,  and 
leather. 

BETHE.W,  beth'el,  (Arab.  Btiieen,  or  Beilin,  bi'teen^)  a 


I ruined  town  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Damascus.  1 0 milea  N 
of  .lerusalem.  Its  remains,  which  jirove  it  to  have  been  t 
place  of  some  importance,  consist  of  numerous  ruinea 
churches  and  a large  reservoir,  the  whole  covering  three  or 
four  aces  on  a hill-summit. 

BETHEL,  a post-town.-hip  of  Oxford  co,  Maine,  on  the 
Androscoggin  River,  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 
Railroad.  7o  miles  N.N.W.  of  Portland.  It  has  6 churches, 
6 stores,  an  academy,  and  S(*veral  mills.  Pop.  2523. 

BETHEL,  a (lo.st-township  of  Wimlsor  co.,  A’ertnont.  on 
the  A'ermont  Centiiil  Bailroad,  3s  miles  S.  of  Montpelier, 
and  39  miles  N of  Windsor.  In  the  place  is  an  in<‘xhausti- 
ble  rjuarry  of  soapstone,  fornierly  exjxirted  in  considerable 
quantities.  'J’he  village  contains  several  churches  and  a 
bank.  I’op.  1>04. 

BETH  EL.  a flourishing  post-village  and  township,  Fair- 
field  CO..  Connecticut,  about  2.>  miles  N W.  by  W from  New 
Haven,  on  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  R.R.  The  inhabitants 
are  almost  entirely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
The  village  contains  3 churches  and  a bank.  Pop  1711. 

BETH  EL,  a post- village  and  township  of  Sullivan  co..  New 
York,  126  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2854. 

BETHEL,  a post-townshii>  of  ilerks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  35 
miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  2159. 

BETH  ! L,  a township,  Didaware  co  , I’ennsylvania.  P.  511. 

BETHEL  atownshipof  Fulton  co..  Penn.sylvania.  P.1.5.35. 

BE  TH  EL.  a townshiii.  l>ebanon  co  , Pennsyl  vaida.  P.  2197. 

BETH  EL,  a post-othce  of  Mercer  co  . West  Virginia. 

BETH  Eli.  a small  villagein  llertfoid  co  , North  Carolina. 

BE’ITli  L,  a |)o.st-oflice  of  York  district.  South  Carolina. 

BE'1 11  EL,  a po.-,t-village  of  Glynn  co  , Georgia,  on  Turtle 
River,  about  70  miles  in  a direct  line  S.S  M'.  of  Savannah. 

BETHEL,  a post-office  of  Wilcox  co.,  Alabama. 

BETHEI.,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co..  Texas. 

BETH  EL.  a post-office*  of  Giles  co.,  Tennessee. 

BE'I’HEL.  a small  post-village  of  Bath  co.,  Kentucky. 

BETHEL,  a townshiii  in  Clark  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  2898. 

BETHEL,  a post-village  of  Tate  towirship,  Clermont  CO., 
Ohio,  33  miles  S.E.  of  Cim  innati.  is  one  the  oMest  villages 
of  the  county  It  contains  several  stores  and  shops.  Pop. 
estimated  at  560. 

BETHEL,  a township  in  Miami  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1708. 

BE  I II  EL.  a township  in  .Monroe  co  , Ohio.  Pop.  1.335. 

BET  II  EL.  a township  of  Branch  co  . Michigan.  Pop.  1185. 

BETT I EL,  a township  in  .'(t.  Clair  co..  .Michigan. 

BETHEL,  a township  in  Posey  co  . Indiana.  Pop.  443. 

BETHEL,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co..  Indiana. 

BETHEL,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co..  Illinois,  near  th« 
Sangamon  and  Morgan  Railroad.  48  miles  W.  of  Springfield 

BETHEL,  a thriving  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  North  Fork  of  North  River,  98  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jeffer- 
son City.  It  was  settled  about  1842  by  a company  of  Ger- 
mans from  Pennsylvania.  The  title  of  their  property  is 
vested  in  one  person,  and  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. They  have  4000  acres  of  fertile  land,  and  carry  on 
farming  and  mechanic  arts  with  success.  The  German  lan- 
guage is  taught  in  their  schools  exclusively,  and  commonly 
used  among  themselves.  They  have  a large  and  elegant 
place  of  worship.  The  village  contains  a glove  factory  and 
mills  of  various  kinds.  Pop.  about  1000. 

B ET 1 lEL  COLLEG  E.  See  Mac  Lemoresville. 

BETHEf-'DA,  a post-office  of  William.son  co..  Tennessee. 

BETHES^DA,  a post-office  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

BETH  HOOtON,  Upper  and  Lower,  (Arab.  Redoor-eb 
Fula.  bA'tooR'-el-ffi'kA,  m\(iBeit  >or-el-  Tahta.  b^tooR/-el-tAH(tA,) 
two  villages  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Damascus,  9 miles  N. 
W'.  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  former  are  .some  traces  of  ancient 
walls,  a reservior,  &c..  and  between  the  two  villages,  is  a 
pass,  down  which  Joshua  drove  the  Amorite  kings.  (Joshua 
X.  1-11:)  and  through  which  has  always  been  the  main 
route  for  heavy  transport  between  Jerusalem  and  the  coast. 

BETIILEIIEM,  bfethMe-hem,  (Bcit-el-LeJnn,  the  “house  of 
bread-”)  a famous  city  of  Palestine,  which,  though  insignifi- 
cant in  poir'tofsize.  will  be  ever  memorable  asthe-birth  place 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  It  stand.s  oxi  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  Anti-Libanus,  5^  miles  S.W.  of  .Jerusalem. 
Pop.  .said  to  be  3000,  nearly  all  Christians— a bold  and  hardy 
race,  who  have  successfully  resisted  Turkish  oppresr.'.on.  It 
is  a large,  straggling  village,  with  one  broad  street,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  there  is  a magnificent  church,  erected  in 
the  4th  century  by  the  Empi’ess  Hekma.  over  the  site  (the 
••Grotto  of  the  Nativity,”)  traditionally  cele’orated  for  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour,  and  attached  to  which  are  large  con- 
vents, belonging  to  Homan  Catholics.  Greeks  and  A'-menians. 
All  around  are  a multitude  of  chivpels.  erected  as  memorials 
of  events  commemorated  in  .sacred  history;  and  numerous 
reservoirs  and  springs,  to  which  .sacred  traditions  are  afi 
tached.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  to  Jerusalem  fiom 
several  poolrs  near  Bethlehem.  The  country  around  is  ex- 
tremely fruitful,  to  which  circumstance,  doubtless,  the  town 
originally  owed  its.  name, 

BETH'LEHE.M.  a post-township  of  Grafton  co..  New 
Hampshire,  75  miles  N.,  by  E.  from  Concord.  Pop.  896. 

Bji.TH(LEIIEM,  or  BJiTIHLEM,  a post-township  of  Litch- 
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held  CO.,  Connecticut,  30  miles  N.W.  of  New  Haven.  Pop. 

81.‘>. 

UlCTTIT.EIIEM,  a post-township  of  Albany  co.,  New  York, 
on  the  Hudson  River,  5 miles  S.  of  Albanj".  Pop.  5044. 

BETH  L I'  ll  KM,  a post-townshij*  ot  Hunterdon  co..  New 
Jersey,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Flemiiifiton.  Po]).  1859. 

BKTHLKH  EM,a  iiost-townshij)  of  Northanijiton  co..Penn- 
sylvania,  on  the  Lehigli  River,  7 miles  W.  by  S.  from  Easton. 
Pop  inclmlinf!:  the  borough  of  the  saTiie  name,  3535. 

BETll  LI'.IIKM,  a post-borongh  in  the  above  township,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lehigh  liiver,  11  miles  above  Kasion, 
ami  51  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  a pleasant  and 
commamling  situation,  and  is  an  agi  eeable  place  of  resort  in 
summer.  This  town  was  founded  in  1741  by  the  Moravians, 
who  have  a large  stone  church  in  the  Gothic  style,  142  feet 
long,  anil  a female  seminary  which  enjoys  a high  reputation, 
be.sides  other  schools  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  N. 
Pennsylvania  R.R.  connects  Bethlehem  with  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Lehigh  Valley  R R.  with  Kaston  and  Maiich  Chunk. 
It  contains  a bank  and  several  mills  Pop.  about  2000. 

BK'I  IILEIIEM,  a post-ottice  of  Sumter  district.  South 
Carolina. 

BK’l  HLKHEM.  a post-office  of  Chambers  co.,  Alabama. 

BKTII  LEII  KM.  a i>ost-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Missis.sippi. 

BKTH  LEIl  EM.  a township  of  Coshocton  co  . Ohio.  I‘.  875. 

BETH  LEII  EM.  a village  and  township  of  Starke  co  . Ohio, 
on  the  Ohio  Cantd,  CO  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Cleveland.  P.  2401. 

BETHLEHEM,  a township  in  Cass  co , Indiana.  Pop. 

1012. 

BETHLEHEM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Clark  co., 
Indiana,  tin  the  Ohio  River,  18  ndles  below  Madison,  has 
one  eiMireh.  Pn]).  739 

BETHLEHEM,  a village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana,  about 
15  miles  N.  of  Indianapoli.s. 

BETHLEHEM,  a po.st-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa. 

BETIILEIIEM  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Albany  co..  New 
York. 

BETIPNAL  GREEN,  a parish  of  England,  an  Eastern  su- 
burb of  London,  co.  of  Middlesex.  Pop.  74.000. 

BETIPPAGE,  a small  village  of  Harrison  co.,  Mhssouri,  on 
Big  Creek. 

Bi'.THSAIDA  (b§th-sAEda)  OF  GALILEE,  an  ancient  town 
of  Palestine,  which  probably  stood  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ti- 
btM-ias;  but  its  site  is  undetermined,  and  it.^  name  disused. 

BETIISAIDA  OF  GAULONI'TIS.  (afterwards  Ja//ms,)wa.s 
on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  same  lake,  21  miles  S.  of  Paneas;  it 
is  now  wholly  in  rnins. 

B ET 1 1 S H -A  N.  See  Beisan. 

HETH-SIIE'MESII,  an  ancient  city  of  Pale.stine,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  supposed  by  Itobinson  to  be  at  Ain 
Shnns.  a village  and  parish  of  Gaza.  15  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Jerusalem,  where  are  extensive  ancient  ruims. 

BET  HUNK.  ba'tUn',  a strongly  fortified  town  of  France, 
department  of  Pa.s-de-Calais,  on  a rock  near  the  river  Lawe, 
ajid  the  Canal  of  Aire,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Arras.  Pop., 
S.UltO.  It  has  a castle  constructed  by  Vauban,  college. 
Gothic  church,  and  commerce  in  chee.se,  grain,  oil.  and  lint. 
Bethune.  taken  by  the  French  in  1645.  and  retaken  by  the 
allies  in  1710,  was  secured  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1714. 

BETMCK.  in  Central  Asia,  is  an  important  ferry  across  the 
Oxus.  on  the  route  between  Persia  and  the  territory  of 
Bokhara.  < 0 miles  S.W.  of  Bokhara.  The  Oxus  has  been 
here  found  <‘50  yards  across,  and  from  25  to  29  feet  in  depth. 

BETISB  )OKA  or  BETISBOUKA.  bA-tis-boo'kd.  a con- 
siderable river  of  Madagascar,  enters  iMozambique  Channel 
(Bembatooka  Bay.)  on  its  N.W.  coast.  About  15  miles  from 
its  mouth  it  enlarges  into  a gulf  with  numerous  islands. 
It  is  the  principal  means  of  commercial  communication  be- 
tween the  i)vah  capital  and  the  coast. 

Bi.TMjEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

BETLIS  or  BEDLIS.  a town  of  A.siatic  Turkey.  See  Bitlis. 

BETLUGA  or  BETLOUGA.  See  Ve'iluoa. 

BETV.'^HA.VGER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BETSILEO.  bet-se-la'o.  a province  of  Madagascar,  in  the 
interior  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  divided  into  North 
and  S'luth  Betsileo. 

BETSl .MSARAKA,  b^t-sim-si-ri'ki.  a maritime  province 
of  Mada  rascar.  East  coast,  between  lat.  16°  45' and  18°  S. 

BE'ITEMBURG.  b^PtSm-bllRg'.  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Luxembourg.  Pop.  1109. 

BETTENDIRF,  b&Uten-doKf',  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands. province  of  Luxembourg,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Diekirch. 

BE  TTEN  H .\USEN.  b^Uten-hNwtzen.  a village  of  Germany, 
in  Ilesse-Cassel,  in  the  Nieder-IIesaen,  on  the  Losse. 
with  a population  of  880,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  goods, 
paper,  and  metallic  wares. 

BETfENH  AUSEN,'a  village  of  Germany,  in  Saxe-Meinin- 
gen.  on  the  Ilerpf.  Pop.  782. 

BETTI  AH.  bSt/tee'd.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  district  of  Shahabad,  90  miles  N.N.W.  of  Patna. 

BET'TISCOMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

BETTOLA,  SAN  GIOVANNI  DI,  sdn-jo-vdn/nee  dee  bSt- 
to'lii,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  about  20  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Piacenza,  on  the  Nura.  It  contains  a church,  and  a school 
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for  both  sexes.  The  vicinity  is  fertile,  but  not  wholly  culti 
vated.  Pop.  6608. 

BETTSCIIWANDEN,  bfetch'win-den,  a village  of  Switze^ 
land,  canton  of,  and  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Glarus,  on  the  LintL 
Pop.  1600. 

BETTS' VILLE,  a post-village  in  Liberty  township,  Seneca 
CO.,  Ohio,  40  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sandusky  City. 

BE'T'TUS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

BETTWS,  b^t/toos.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth 

BE'TTWS,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

BETl'W'S,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

BETTW'S,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Montgomery 
The  ruined  castle  of  Dolevowiu  in  this  parish  is  suppo.sed  to 
be  of  British  origin;  near  it,  antique  brazen  vessels  have  been 
found. 

BETTWS,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Merioneth. 

BEI'TW'S  a chapelrv  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

BETTWS  BLEDRWS,  bSWoos  bl6d'roos,  a parish  of  South 
Wale.s,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

BET'TW’S  DIS'eICTH,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  county  of 
Radnor. 

BET'TWS  G AR'MON,  a parish  of  North  IVales,  at  the  foot 
of  Snowdon,  co.  of  Carnarvon. 

BETTWS  GWERFYL-GOCH,  bit'toos  gwer'fil  goK,  aparish 
of  Wales,  co.  of  Merioneth. 

BET' rWS  JEV'AN  or  EV'AN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Cardigan. 

BETTWS  LEIKE,  b^t/toos  li'kS,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Cardigan. 

BETTWS  NKWYDD,  bS^toos  nS'wh’H,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Monmouth. 

BETTWS  Y CEOD.  bSt'toos  e ke'od,  a parish  of  North 
Wales,  CO.  of  Carnarvon.  'The  picturesque  bridge  of  the 
Cauldron”  is  in  this  parish. 

BETTWS  YN  RILJS,  b6t/toos  in  hRos,  a parish  of  North 
Wales.  CO.  of  Denligh. 

BETWAII.  b^Uwl,  a river  of  Ilindostan,  rises  in  the  Vind 
hyan  Mountain.s.  Bhopaul,  flows  mostly  N.E.,  and  after  a 
total  course  of  310  miles,  joins  the  Jumna.  30  miles  E.S.E 
of  Kalpee.  In  a part  of  its  course  it  runs  through  beds  of 
iron  ore.  Its  banks  are  in  many  places  highly  cultivated, 
and  on  them  are  the  towns  of  Bilsa  and  Jhaiisi. 

BEULAH,  a po.st-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Noi  th  Carolina. 

BEULAH,  bu'la.  a po.st  office  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa. 

BEUSICHEM.  bb'ze-KSm',  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  Gelderland,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Heil.  In  the  vicinity,  across 
the  Leek,  formerly  stood  the  old  castle  of  Beusichem.  Pop 
900. 

BEUTELSBACH.  boi'tel.s-biK',  a market  town  of  Wtirtem- 
berg,  on  the  Beutel,  10  miles  E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1850. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  possessions  of  the  reigning  family  of 
Wurtemberg. 

BEUTTIEN,  boi'ten,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  50  miles 
S.E.  of  Oppeln,  near  the  Polish  frontier.  Pep.  -4950,  who 
manufacture  woollen  cloths,  earthenwares,  and  zinc  wares. 

BEUTIIEN,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  circle  of  Breslau, 
on  the  Oder,  13  miles  AV.N.W.  of  Glogau.  Pop.  3640.  It  has 
manufactories  of  cloths  and  straw  hats. 

BEUZEVILLE,  buz'veel',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Eure.  7 miles  W.  of  Pont  Audemer.  with  a station  on 
the  Paris  and  Havre  railway.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852, 
2608. 

BEVAGNA,  bd-vin'y^  a town  of  Italy,  state  of  Umbria, 
18  miles  S E of  Perugia.  Pop.  3720. 

BEV'ANS.  a post-office  of  Sussex  co..  New  Jersey. 

BEVEDERG.  bA-vd-dA'ro,  a considerable  lake  in  L.a  Plata, 
province  of  Mendoza,  between  lat.  32°  45' and  34°  17'  S.; 
Ion.  66° and  66°  32'  W.  It  is  composed  of  two  distinct  poi-- 
tions.  called  sometimes,  the  Greater  and  the  Less  Bevedero, 
connected  by  a river  channel  about  8 miles  long.  'Ihe 
smallest,  and  most  N.,  measures  about  22  ly  15  miles:  and 
the  larger,  which  is  very  irregular  in  form,  though  somewhat 
triangular,  measures  40  miies  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  3 or  4 
to  25  miles  from  E.  to  W., 

BEV  ELAND,  North  and  South.  (Dutch  pron.  b:P 
v^Idnt',)two  islands  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Zealand, 
iri  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  divided  westward  by  a nairow 
channel,  from  the  island  of  Walcheren.  Lat.  51°  30' N.; 
Ion.  4°  E.  Estimated  aggregate  area.  120  square  miles  S. 
Beveland  is  the  largest  and  most  fertile,  and  has  on  it  the 
town  of  Goes,  the  capital  ai;«d  Fort  Bath. 

BEVENAIS,  ba'veh-nA/.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Isere.  Pop.  of  commune,  1064. 

BEVKNSEN,  bjl'ven-sen,  a town  of  Ilaiiover.  13  miles  S.S 
E.  of  J.tineburg.  with  linen  manufactures.  Pop.  1288. 

BE'VERCtlATES.  a parish  of  England,  ro  of  Notts. 

BEVKREN.  See  Bevekn. 

BEVERLEY,  b^v'er-le.  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  and  market  town  of  England,  co.  ot  York,  capita) 
East  Riding,  with  a station  on  the  Hull  and  Bridgewatei 
Railway,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Hull.  Pop.  8671.  H is  a re- 
markably clean  and  hand.some  town,  with  a mMn  street 
nearly  1 mile  in  length,  terminated  by  an  -mcien  gateway 
The  borough  consists  of  three  parishes.  The  nihster,  or 
college  church,  was  founded  about  a.  d.,  700,  by  the  arrh 
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bishop  of  York,  afterwards  canonized  as  St.  John  of  Bever- 
ley. The  present  structure,  supposed  to  have  been  completed 
early  in  the  reif?n  of  Henry  III.,  is  remarkable  for  elegance 
and  extent;  its  W . front  has  lieen  considered  the  finest  speci- 
men of  the  perpendicular  Gothic  in  England.  St.  Mary’s 
chur.  h is  also  a magnificent  structure.  The  town  has  a 
very  ancient  grammar  school,  a blue  coat  school,  an  hospital 
for  widows,  with  numerous  other  charities,  a guildhall 
(Ilallgarth,)  register  office  for  East  l!idi  ig,  new  session  hall, 
a theatre,  reading  rooms,  a mechanics’  institution,  and  a fine 
mnrket  cross.  Its  ti-ade  in  corn,  coals,  and  leather  is  con- 
siderable, and  greatly  facilitated  by  a canal  communicating 
with  the  river  Hull.  The  corporation  holds  a criminal  court, 
with  the  power  of  capital  punishment,  (which  however,  is 
never  exercised.)  also  courts  of  session  and  reijuests.  Bever- 
ley returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
also  th»  place  of  the  election  of  members  for  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

B.^VERLO  ),  bA'ver-lot  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Limhmrg  12  miles’  X.VV.  of  Hasselt.  On  the  extensive 
heaths  in  the  neighborhood  is  held  a yearly  camp  for  exercis- 
ing the  Belgian  army.  Pop.  1505. 

BEVERLY,  b^v/er-le.  a thriving  post-town  of  Essex  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  an  arm  of  Ann  1 lari  tor.  opposite  Salem, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a bridge,  about  1500  feet  long, 
and  on  the  Eastern  Railroad  16  miles  N.N.E.  from  Boston.  A 
branch  railroad  connects  it  with  Gloucester.  The  town  has 
a bank,  an  insurance  office,  a weekly  newspaper,  a high- 
school.  9 clmrclies,  and  a public  liluary.  There  are  manu- 
factures consisting  chiefly  of  shoes ; also  carriages.  Britannia, 
ware,  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  &c.  '1  he  industry  of 

the  inhabiiants,  however,  is  chiefly  directed  to  commerce 
and  the  fisheries.  Poj).  of  the  townsliij)  in  1860,  6154. 

BEV'ER  LY,  a post-borougli  of  Burlington  co.,New  Jersey, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  on  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  15  miles  above  Philadelphia. 
It  ha-s  been  built  since  1848.  and  contains  5 churches,  a 
town-hall.  2 hotels,  and  a United  Slates  hospital.  Steam- 
beats  touch  at  this  j)lace  several  times  every  day  in  their 
passage  between  Philadelphia  and  Burlington.  Pop.  in 
ls6U  12-0;  in  ISi'u,  aliout  1400. 

Bi' VEI  LY.  a post-village,  cai)ital  of  Randolph  co..  West 
Virginia,  on  Tygait’s  Valley  River.  210  miles  N W.  from 
Richmond,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a valley  among  the 
ALeghany  mountains.  It  has  a few  stores  and  shops. 

BEVERLY,  a post-office  of  Auson  co..  North  Carolina. 

BEV’ERLY,  a thriving  post-village  of  Washington  co. 
Ohio,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Muskingum  River,  20  miles 
above  Marietta,  and  60  below  Zanesville.  The  river  has 
been  made  navigable  for  steamboats  by  a series  of  dams, 
and  one  of  these  produces  fine  water-power  here,  which  is 
partly  improved.  Here  is  a national  bank. 

BEV' ERLY.  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois,  about  .30 
miles  E.S. E.  from  Quincy,  is  situated  iu  a rich  farming  dis- 
trict. and  contains  several  stores. 

BEVERLY,  a post-township  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
108ti. 

BEVERLY,  a post-office  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin. 

BEVERLY  FARMS,  a post-office  of  Essex  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, 

BEV’^ERN,  bA^’ern,  or  BEVEREN,  b^'ver-en,  a town  of 
Belgium,  province  of  E.  Flanders,  14  miles  N.E.  ofTermond. 
Pop.  of  commune.  6050,  of  whom  2000  are  employed  in  the 
mariu'itcture  of  lace. 

BEV  ER\.  bA'vern,  a village  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick. 3 miles  N.E.  of  Holzmindeu.  Pop.  1170. 

RE'V’ERST  )NE,  a ptrish  of  England,  co.  of  Glouce.ster. 

BEVERUNGEN.  bStver-56ng-en.  a w.illed  town  of  Prussia, 
Westphalia.  47  miles  S.S.E.  of  Minden,  on  the  W'eser.  Pop. 
1918.  who  manuficture  leather  and  soap,  and  carry  on  an 
active  transit  trade. 

BEVERWYK.  or  BEVERWTJK.  bVver-wIk'.  a town  <»f 
the  Netherlands  of  N.  Holland,  at  the  head  of  the  Y,  the 
name  of  the  town  is  simply  Y,  7 miles  N.  of  ILiarlem.  Pop. 
2252.  In  its  vicinity  the  expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  England,  and  the  Revolution  of  1688.  were  planned. 

BEVILACQU.A.  bVve-lSk'kwL  a village  of  N.  Italy,  go- 
vernment of  Venice.  25  miles  E.  of  Y'erona,  with  an  old  ca.s- 
tle  of  t'oe  counts  of  Bevilacqua. 

B E V'^n  L PO  IT.  a post-village  of  Jaspei  co..  Tex.as,  on  the 
Angelina  River,  .just  above  its  entrance  into  the  Neches 
River,  6 or  8 miles  W.  from  .lasper.  the  county  seat.  The 
Neches  is  navigable  in  high  stages  of  water.  The  village 
iias  1 waridiouse  and  1 store.  • 

BEO’IS’P  TAVERN,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co..  Ohio.’ 

BEW’^^C.V.STLE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland, 
0 miles  N.E.  of  Brampton.  It  was  anciently  a Roman  sta- 
tion. and  has  remains  of  a fortress,  built  soon  after  the 
Y>n(iuest.  In  its  churchyard  is  a curious  obelisk,  bearing 
inscriptions  supposed  to  be  Danish.  In  the  parish  are  mines 
of  coal  and  lead. 

REWDLEY.  budMee.  (originally,  a parliamentary 

and  municipal  borough,  and  market-town  of  England,  co., 
and  l-t  miles ‘N.N.VV'.  of  VV’^orcester,  on  the  Severn,  across 
which  it  cNramunicates  with  its  suburb  Wribbenhall,  by 


a stone  bridge.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in  1S5X 
3124.  ] t is  well  built,  and  has  a good  modern  town-hall.  « 
neat  church,  a free  grammar  school,  .several  other  .schools, 
alms-houses;  manutactories  of  combs,  carpets,  iron  and 
brass  wares  ; some  tanneries  and  malt-houses ; and  a tran.sil 
trade  by  the  Severn.  Bewdley  sends  1 member  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

BEW'ERLEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding.  8 miles  N.W.  of  Ripley.  Pop.  in  1851,  1265,  mostlj 
engaged  in  adjacent  lead  mines. 

BEW'^LEYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Breckenridge  co.,  Ken 
tucky. 

BEX,  b&k.s,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Vaud,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  26  miles  S.E.  of  Lausanne. 
Pop.  3000.  Celebrated  for  its  extensive  salt  mines  and  sul- 
phur baths. 

REX.AR,  bA-a^^  or  b-i-HaR^  a large  county  in  the  S.  part  of 
Texas,  hasan  area  of  about  8900  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  Nueces  River,  on  the  N.E.by  theCibolo.  and 
by  the  Medina,  San  Antonio,  Rio  Frio,  and  San  Miguel 
Rivers.  The  county  contains  extensive  prairies;  the  snjl  is 
sandy,  and  some  part?,  are  fertile.  Capital,  San  Antonia 
Pop  14.4.54,  of  whom  13  059  were  free. 

BEXAR.  See  S\N  Axtomo. 

BE.XAR,  a post-village  of  Coweta  co.,  Georgia,  120  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Milledgeville. 

BEXAR,  a post-office  of  .Marion  co.,  Alabama. 

BE.XGIILL,  a pai  isb  of  Etigland,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BEX'LKY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BEX/WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk, 

BEYAS.  a river  of  the  Punjab.  See  Bf.as. 

BEYED,  b,V6d'.  a lofty  mountain,  in  Abys.sinia,  province 
of  Zamen,  kingdom  of  Tigre:  lat.  13°  IS'  N.;  Ion.  38°  40'  E. 
It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  ajid  is.  fi’oin  this  circum- 
stance. believed  to  have  an  elevation  of  not  much  less  than 
16.0  )0  feet. 

BEYERLAND.  bl'er  Idnt',  or  BEIGERLAND.  an  island  of 
S.  Holland,  between  the  Old  Maas  on  the  N.,  and  Holland’s 
Diep  on  the  S.,  6 miles  S.  of  Rotterd.sm.  Among  its  villages 
are  Old  Beyerland.  pop.  3546;  N ew  Beyerland,  pop.  1104 ; and 

S.  Beyerland.  pop.  1278. 

BEYHAR.  See  Rah.ar. 

BEYLAH.  See  Hei.\. 

BEYLEN.  SeeBaLEN. 

BEYRA.  See  Beiua. 

BEYROOT.  BEYROUT.  BETROUT,  b.Vroot,  or  BATRUT, 
(Turk.  pron.  bprnot' : that  of  the  Arabs  corresponds  with 
the  first:  Gr.  Biyjovroj,  hut.  Bi-fi/tux.)  a .seaport,  and  the 
most  flourisliing  commercial  town  of  Syria,  (in  proportion 
to  its  size.)  in  the  pashalic  of  Acre,  on  a bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 57  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dama.scus.  of  which  city  it  is  the 
port,  and  3 miles  S.  of  Cape  Beyroot,  which  is  in  lat.  33° 
.50' N.:  Ion.  35^^  26' E.  Pop.,  including  suburbs.  3U.(  00.  Its 
walls  are  about  3 miles  in  circuinterence.  outside  of  whi-h 
are  suburbs  equalling  the  town  in  extent.  It  has  some 
large  and  well-supplied  bazaars.  Streets  narrow,  but  clean, 
it  being  plentifully  furnislied  with  springs:  and  it  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  original  name  from  the  Phoenician  deity 
Budl  Bi'iiritli.  ‘-lord  of  wells.”  Along  the  shore  are  .some 
remains  of  antiquity,  comprising  Mosaic  pavements,  co- 
lumns. and  a thick  wall.  The  harbor,  protected  by  a mole, 
is  adapted  only  for  small  boats;  but  in  the  bay  beyond  it, 
ships  may  anchor  in  from  6 to  11  fathoms.  The  town  has 
important  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs,  and  also  of  gold  and 
silver  thread.  Much  raw  silk  is  produced  from  the  silk 
worms,  raised  in  the  immediate  vii  inity : a branch  ofbusim\ss 
which  has  greatlv  increa.sed  within  a few  years.  Principal 
exports,  silk,  galls,  madder,  gums,  paints  and  oils:  imports, 
muslins,  cottons,  tin.  hardware,  cloths,  and  manufactures  of 
W.  Europe.  In  1841.  383  ships,  mostly  Turkish.  Arab,  and 
Greek,  aggregate  burden.  38.441  tons,  entered  the  port  with 
cargoes  to  the  value  of  66  7487. : and  nearly  an  equal  number 
cleared  with  cariioes  worth  .f25.600.  besides  ballast.  Beyroot 
was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  Flnglish  in  1840. 

BEYSHEHER.  See  Bros’hehkr. 

REZE.  haze,  or  biV,.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cote 
d'Or..13  miles  N.E.  < f Dijon.  Pop.  1100,  emraged  in  mining 

BEZIERS.  b.a'ze-.V.  (ane.  Ba  tfi-fro’.)  a city  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Herault.  on  the  Orb.  38  miles  S.W.  of  Montpel- 
lier. Pop.  in  1852.  19,333.  It  is  built  in  a delightful 
situation,  remarkal  le  for  the  .salubrity  of  its  climate,  and 
has  a Gothic  church,  college,  and  cavalry  barracks;  an 
aqueduct  of  Roman  origin,  and  ruins  of  a Roman  amphi- 
theatre. a public  library,  tribun;)!  of  commerce,  agricul- 
tural society,  and  manufactures  of  silk,  hosiery,  diniitv, 
parchment,  gloves,  verdi  rris.  and  confectionary,  with  tan- 
neries, and  extensive  brandy  distilleries:  and  it  i.=  the 
centre  of  a considerable  trade.  In  1209,  this  city  was  the 
scene  of  a barbarous  massacre  of  the  Albigeiises.  Kiijuet, 
the  engineer  of  the  Ciinal  du  Midi,  was  born  here, 

REZOEKl.  ha-zoo^kee,  a province  of  Java,  occupying  the 
whole  E.  end  of  that  island.  It  is  volcanic  and  moun- 
tainous. 

HEZOKKT.  a town  of  Java,  c.apital  of  above  province,  on  a 
rivulet  of  the  same  name,  at  its  embouchure  iu  the  Strait  of 
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iWa.lura, *9  mHes  S.S.E.  of  Soeribaya.  A p:onrl  deal  of  busi- 
ues.s  is  done  iiere  in  the  products  of  the  province.  The 
roadstead  is  secure  in  the  K.  monsoon. 

liEZ  JN3,  beh-z6N°^  a villaire  of  France,  department  of 
geine-et-Oise,  9 miles  N.  of  Versailles,  on  the  Joeine,  with  a 
brid.ire  of  9 timber  arches,  for  the  Kouen  Kailway,  and  ex- 
tensive fairs. 

Br'.ZOKA.  b.i-zohi,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madras.  40  miles  N.VV.  of  Masulipatam,  on  the  Kistnaii. 
where  there  is  a ferry  station  of  the  {^reat  thoroughfare 
between  the  Circars  and  the  Carnatic.  There  is  here  a 
mosnue,  and  numei'ous  Hindoo  temples,  with  excavations 
similar,  thoujrh  inferior,  to  those  of  Western  India. 

B 1 1 D H I N AT II . b’hdd-ri n-dt’h'.  a tow n of  .\ ort h 1 1 in dostan. 
Gurhwal  in  a valley  of  the  Himalayas,  80  miles  N.  of  Al- 
mora,  1(1.291  feet  above  the  sea.  and  remarkable  for  a temple 
reported  to  be  endowed  with  the  revenues  of  700  villaj^es, 
and  visited  annually  by  50.000  Hindoo  pil^rrims. 

BHADKINATH.  a peak  of  the  HimalayaB.lT  miles  \V.  of 
the  ah()\e  town,  and  23,441  feet  in  height.  Lat.  30°  42'  N.; 
Icn.  79°  15'  E. 

BTIAH,  B.AHH  or  BHAUG.  b’his  or  bd(^,  a town  of  Be- 
loochistan.  province  of  Cutch-Gunuava.  at  the  S.  entrance 
of  the  Bolan  pass.  60  miles  N.W.ct  Shikarpoorfin  Sinde):lat. 
28°  56'  Ion.  67°  54'  E.  It  is  en  losed  by  a mud  wall,  has 
2!)0()  mud  houses,  large  bazaar,  .s-  iae  transit  trade,  and  a 
manufictory  of  gunpowder 

BH.VjlKATHi.  See  Gangis. 

BH  AM  ).  b'hd'ino'.  or  BI!A.\M'),  b'hin'mo'.  a large  town 
of  Burmah  and  the  centre  of  its  trade  with  China,  on 
the  Irrawaddy,  40  miles  \V.  of  the  Chine.se  frontier,  and 
18i)  miles  N..\.E.  of  Ava.  It  is  enclosed  by  a stockade,  and 
better  built  than  most  Burmese  towns.  It  comjv.ises  2000 
houses,  many  of  brick,  inhabited  by  Chinese,  and  around  it 
are  many  populous  villages.  M'oollen,  cotton,  and  silk 
goods,  are  imported  from  China  by  winter  caravans;  and 
Ihe  .'^han  tri!)es.  who  resort  to  the  town,  exchange  their 
native  producce  for  large  ([uantities  of  salt.  rice,  anci  fjnap:'*- 
(it  s.auce  made  of  drie(l  fish.)  The  government  revenue  of 
the  district  is  said  to  amount  to  about  30.0  lO/.  annually. — 
Oi.n  Bhvmo,  the  original  Sh  in  town,  is  2 days'  journey  fur- 
ther up  the  Tapan  the  nearest  tributary  of  the  Irrawaddy. 

BH  .A.V  lb)  )Il.A,  b’hln-pooh'd,  a town  of  Hiudostan,  46  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Kotah. 

BH.AXBOGRA,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal.  65  miles  S.W.  of  Cuttack. 

BILATGANG.  b'hlt'gong',  a'  decayed  city  of  Nepnul,  9 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Khatmandoo.  It  is  the  favorite  residence 
f'f  the  .\epaul  brahmins,  and  has  a palace  and  some  other 
tolerably  well-built  edifices. 

Bll  ATNEEK,  b^t'neer/.  or  BHUTNEER.  but'neerb  a town 
of  British  India,  in  the  N.E.  (luarter  of  Ajmeer.  presidency 
of  Bengal,  and  the  mod  o-n  capital  of  the  Bhatty  country. 
185  miles  VV..N.W.  of  Delhi,  lat.  290  36'  N.:  loii.  74°  12'  E. 
The  inhabitants  of  tuis  district  were  originally  shepherds, 
and  are  a wild,  plundering  people.  They  profess  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith. 

BH  ACGULIMDR.  See  Boglipoor. 

BH  AV  AXv-KUDAL.  b’hd-vd'ne-koo-dai'.  a town  of  British 
India,  pre.sidency  of  Madras.  58  miles  .X.E.  of  Coimbatoor. 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Bhavani  and  Cavery  Rivers.  Here 
are  famous  temt>les  of  Vishnu  and  Seeva  (.‘^iva.) 

BH.\WLR  )0R.  b'hawl'pooiA  or  baw^poor^  or  DAOD- 
PO  ITRA.  dd  od-poo^tr^, (the abode  of  refugees.)  written  also 
B.AH.AW.ALPOOR.  an  independent  stateof  .N.VV.  Hiudostan 
between  lat.  2''°  and  30°  \..  and  Ion.  69°  and  74°  E..  having 
N.W.  the  Ghara  (Sutlej)  and  Indus  Ri-^ers,  separating 
it  from  the  I’unjab;  K.  and  S.E.  the  Bickaueer  territory, 
S.  .Jessulmeer,  and  S.W.  Sinde.  Estimated  are.a,  22(»io 
square  miles,  and  population  250.000.  mcostly  Jets,  with 
some  Hindoos.  Beloochees.  and  .Afrhans  of  a bulky,  strong 
make,  and  dark  complexion.  Surtiace  level,  and  chiefly 
desert,  except  along  the  Ghara.  where  is  a strip  of  territory, 
about  10  miles  in  width,  of  high  fertility,  producing  rice, 
wheat,  maize,  indigo,  sugar,  opium,  and  the  finest  fruits. 
Cattle,  wild  hogs,  game,  and  poultry,  are  plentiful.  Ex- 
ports consist  of  raw  cotton,  sugar,  indi  ro.  hiiles.  ghee,  and 
various  provisions,  with  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  wool,  and  cearse 
cotton  cloths.  Principal  imports,  the  manufactured  goods 
of  Britain  and  Hiudostan.  Annual  pul  lie  revenue  about 
15(1  (10)/.  The  rajah  maintains  a standing  army  of  nearly 
70  )0  men,  with  6 field-pieces  ; and  he  can  I'ais ' an  irregular 
force  of  20.000  men.  His  adherence  to  the  British,  in  the 
late  .Afrhan  war.  was  rewarded  in  1843.  by  the  annexation 
to  his  dominions  of  some  districts  in  Xorth.'im  8i’>de,  Prin- 
cipal towns.  Bhawlpoor.  .\hmedpoor.  Ooch  and  Khanpoor. 

BH  WVhPGOR.  the  capital  of  the  above  state,  on  a branch 
Oi  the  Ghara.  and  on  a route  from  India  to  Af  banistan.  1 tO 
miles  .\.W.  of  Bickaneer,  I.at.  20°  26'  X.:  Ion. *71°  37'  E. 
Pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  enclosed  bv  eai-flens  and  by  a mud 
wall  4 miles  in  circumference.  The  houses  are  meanly  con- 
stricted of  brick,  and  the  khan's  residence  is  a verv  plain 
building.  Hindoo  weavers  are  numerous.  Bhawlpoi  r is 
famous  for  Its  scarfs  and  turbans,  manui'actured  by  Ilin- 
luos;  and  chintzes,  and  other  cotton  goods  are  woven  here, 


to  the  estimated  annual  value  of  about  .52,f'00/.  It  Is  also 
an  entrepot  for  European  and  Indian  goods,  exported  hence 
to  Balkh,  Bokliara,  and  even  to  Astrakhan. 

BHEELS,  1 eelz,  a race  of  mountaineers  of  Hindostan, 
inhabiting  the  mountainsof  Candeish  and  the  wild  and  un- 
cultivated country  along  the  Nerbudda  from  the  plains  of 
Newaur  to  those  of  Guzerat.  They  dilfer  from  the  other 
natives  in  appearance  and  manners,  and  are  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They 
are  small,  have  dark  complexions,  go  almo.st  in  a stateof 
nudity,  are  constantly  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  are 
greatly  addicted  to  thieving  and  jobbery.  They  are  said  to 
be  Hindoos  of  the  Brahminical  persuasion. 

BHEER.  beer,  a town  of  India,  Drccan,  Nizam’s  dominion, 
70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Aurungabad. 

BIIIN'D,  b’hind  or  bind,  and  BHTN'DUR/.  towns  of  Hin- 
dostan ; the  latter.  34  miles  E.S.E.  of  Odeypoor. 

BHIR.IAX,  beer'jdn',  BEERJOON.  beer'joon/,  or  MTHR- 
JAN.  meer'jdn',  one  of  the  most  E.  towns  of  the  Persian 
dominion,  in  the  desert.  180  miles  S.  of  Mesheil.  It  com- 
prises from  4000  to  5l)t)()  brick  houses,  several  caravanserais, 
mosques  and  baths,  a citadel,  and  a governor's  palace.  It 
has  a local  repute  for  the  excellence  of  its  carpets:  but  its 
inhabitants  bear  a bad  reputation  for  di.shonesty  aud 
treachery. 

BHOBAXESER,  bo-bdn-^s/er,  (anc.  BJiavanPSwnra.)  a 
ruined  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  district, 
and  16  miles  S.  of  Cuttack.  It  has  numerous  remains  of 
teinjiles  and  sculptured  figures,  and  a tower  180  feet  in 
height,  sujiposed  to  date  from  the  seventh  century. 

BIIOO.l.  b hooj  or  booj  a strongly  fortified  city  of  Hindos- 
tan. capital  of  Cutch,  and  in  a plain  near  its  centre.  35  miles 
X.  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  lat.  23°  15'  N. : Ion.  69°  52'  E.  Pop. 
30,0  )0.  (?)  Its  white  buildings,  intermixed  with  date-groves, 
render  it  externally  imposing:  and  its  houses  are  mostly 
built  within  stmng,  walled  enclosures,  ea^  h presenting  the 
appearance  of  a separate  fort.  It  has  a castellated  palace, 
ornamented  with  enamelled  domes,  numerous  temiiles.  a 
mausoleum,  and  other  public  buildings. — the  whole  enclosed 
by  a thick  and  high  stone  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  and 
furnished  with  artillery.  The  hill  Bhoojan,  near  it.  is  also 
fortified,  and  has  a temple  to  the  Xag.  or  cobra-de-capello. 
Bhooj  is  renowned  in  India  for  its  manufactures  in  gold  and 
silver.  The  fort  of  Bhooj  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1819, 
and  both  port  and  town  sufl'ered  considerably  from  an 
earthquake  the  .same  year. 

BH5oNG-BARA,  b’hoongMid'ra.  a distMct  of  Sinde.  lat. 
28°  X.;  Ion.  69°  E..  comprising  15  villages,  yielding  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  about  ( 0.000  rupees,  and  which,  in  1843, 
was  transferred  by  the  British  to  the  rajah  of  liliawlpoor. 

BIDPAUL.  bo/pawl,  or  BOPAUL.  a .state  of  Hiudostan. 
tributary  to  the  British,  mostly  betyveen  lat  22°  30'  and  23° 
30'  X.,  and  Ion.  77°  and  79°  E..  having  X.  and  IV.  the 
Gwalior  dominion.  E.  Bengal  presidency,  and  the  Xerbudda 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.  Estimated  area  (i772  square 
miles.  Surface  uneven,  and  traversed  by  the  Vindhvan 
mountains;  .soil  fertile  and  well  watered;  the  country 
prosperous  and  tranquil.  Public  revenue  estimated  at 
nearly  180.000/.  annually.  Principal  towns,  Bhopaul,  Ash- 
tah  and  Baree. 

BHOPAUL.  the  capital  of  the  above  state.  105  miles  E.  of 
Oojein.  is  enclosed  by  a dilapidated  stone  wall,  outside  of 
which  are  some  large  pools,  a fort  and  a decayed  suburb. 

BHoTAX  or  BIKVOT.VX.  See  Bootan. 

BHOW AXIPOOR,  b'ho-w^n-e-poor/,  a village  or  station  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal.  96  miles  W.  of  Dinage- 
poor.  Here  a great  annual  fair  is  held,  from  April  7th  to 
17th.  at  which  loO.OOO  persons  often  assemble. 

BHOIVAXY.  b’ho-wan/nee.  is  a town  of  India,  in  Baj- 
pootana.  80  miles  W.  of  Delhi,  which  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1809. 

BID  )1VX  UGGER.  b'hCw'nhg'gar.  a seaport  town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  on  the  Vi.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  in  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief  ports,  51  miles  S.IV. 
of  Ca  mbay. 

BHUGW.AR,  a river  of  Beloochistan.  Set>  Badoor. 

BHU.TEE.  b'hoo(jee.  or  boo'jee,  a petty  stateof  Hindos 
tan.  situated  between  the  Sutlej  and  Jumna,  with  a fort. 

BHURTP  lOR.b'hSrt'poor'. a stateof  Hindostan.  tributary 
to  the  British,  between  lat.  26°  30'  and  27°  30'  X..  and  Ion. 
77°  and  78°  E.,  having  X.  and  X.E.  the  presidency  of  Bengal 
(Upper  provinces.)  S.E.  and  S.  the  Gwalior  dominions,  and 
IV.  the  Macherry  dominions.  Area  1946  square  miles. 
Pop.  uncertain.  Surface  well  watered:  products,  cotton, 
coi^i.  sugar,  and  .salt  from  brine-springs.  Principal  towns, 
Bhurtpoor  and  Deeg. 

BHUllT'PGOr/.  BHABT'POOB'or  BHABATPUB A.  b'ha- 
rdt-poo'rfi.  the  capital  of  the  above  state.  .33  miles  V.  of  .Agra. 
It  is  said  to  be  8 miles  in  circuit.  At  the  X.AV.  part  of  the 
town  is  a fort,  within  the  walls  of  which  is  the  ra.’ah's  palace; 
it  was  formerly  so  strongly  fortified  that  Lord  Lake  lost  3100 
men  under  its  walls,  before  its  capitulation  to  lus  tioops  in 
1805.  It  was  again  captured  by  the  Briti.sh  in  1826.  and  its 
defensive  works  have  been  mostly  demol  shed  ftaniiing 
on  a plain,  Bhurtpoor  is  seen  at  a great  Qistans<»  0’  up 
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prt'achltig  it.  luxuriant  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  are  met 
with  on  every  side. 

lill UTN KMK.  See  lin\TNEER. 

1!1.\.  bee'Ch.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Pesth,  10  miles 
S.W.  ofBuda.  with  a Kefnimed  church.  Pop.  1422. 

1}I.VKII.\.  be-af'ra.  (BIGHT  OF,j  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  between  Cape  Formosa  and  Cape 
I<ope/..  within  Ion.  fi^and  10°  F..  and  containing  the  islands 
of  Feii.rtiido  Po.  Prince,  and  St.  Thomas.  It  receives  the 
Cameioons.  .Malimba.  Mooney,  and  ()ld  Calabar  rivers,  and 
all  those  watering  the  K.  part  of  the  Niger  delta.  Ot  Biafra 
kingdom,  E.  of  the  bight,  little  is  known. 

HI  A LA.  he4'ld.  a town  of  .Austrian  Galicia,  43  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Cracow,  on  the  Biala.  across  which  a stone  bridge 
connects  it  with  Bielitz,  in  Moravia.  Pop.  4000,  who  mauu- 
factuie  linen  cloths. 

Bl.ALA.  be-d'll.  a town  of  Poland,  province  of  Podlachia, 
on  an  .-ifflueutof  the  Bug,  37  miles  E.S.E.  of  Siedlec.  Pop. 
3000.  Biala  is  also  the  name  of  several  villages  in  Galicia. 

Bl.\LL.A..  be-dPld.  a sin.ill  town  of  E.  Prussia,  08  miles  S. 
of  Guinbinnen.  Pop.  1120. 

BIALVSIMK.  be-dPi.s-tok.  (BELOSTOK.)  a province  of 
European  Hussia.  and  formerly  a p.art  of  Poland,  between 
lat.  7)2°  and  o4°  and  Ion.  22°  and  24°  E..  having  E.  the 
govei'nment  of  Grodno,  and  on  ottier  sides  the  kingdom  of 
I’oland.  Area.  3424  square  miles.  Poi).  in  1842.  2'i5.944. 
Surface  flat  and  fertile.  Forests  exten.>-'ive  and  valuable. 
Principal  rivers,  the  Bug.  Narew,  and  Bober.  Large  ([uan- 
tiiii's  of  wheat,  rye.  Ac...  are  raised,  and  sent  to  Dantzic,  with 
flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  timber.  In  18.37,  here  were  33  woollen 
cloth  fictories,  besides  some  manufactures  of  hats,  leather, 
soap  tallow.  Ac.  It  was  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  in  1807.  I’rincipal  towns  and  seats  of  commerce, 
Bi.ilystok.  and  Knyzyn. 

BiALY.STOK.  the  f ndified  capital  of  the  above  province, 
on  the  Bialy.  an  affluent  of  the  .\arew,  4.o  miles  S.W'.  of 
Grodno,  lat.  53°  7'  35"  N.;  Ion.  23°  15'  E.  Pop.  S21S.  It  is 
well  built,  and  handsome.  Its  chief  edifice,  the  castle  of 
Count  Branicki  has  been  called  tbe  "Versailles  of  Poland.” 

B1.4N.A.  be-i4n4.  a town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Bhurtpoor 
domi  ions.  54  miles  S.W'.  of  Agra. 

B1 A NCAVTLIiA.  be-dn'kd-vil'U.  (r.c.  “ white  villa,”)  a town 
of  Sicily.  14  miles  N.W'.  of  Catania  on  the  declivity  of  Mount 
Etna.  Exports  grain,  cotton,  and  silk.  Pop.  5870. 

BfAN('0,  be4ntko,  or  BIANCA,  be-an'kd.  an  Italian  word, 
signifying  “ white.”  and  tVirining  a part  of  numerous  names, 
as  Cm’E  Bianco.  “White  Cape.”  Ac. 

BIANCO.  CAPE.  See  Cape  Bianco. 

BiA.sCO,  be  dn'ko,  a town  in  the  state  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Caliibria  Ultra  I.,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gerace. 
Pop.  1300.  Bianco  is  also  the  name  of  .some  villages  in 
Italy,  and  the  Ionian  islands;  and  of  a canal  which  passes 
thrriugh  the  city  of  Adria. 

B1  A.XDllATE,  be-dn-di4/tA,  a village  of  Piedmont,  8 miles 
W.  of  .Novara.  Pop.  1124. 

BI.AR,  be-ar4  a town  of  Spain,  .30  miles  N.W’’.  of  Alicante, 
with  a castle  and  remains  of  fortifications.  Pop.  2903. 

BIARRITZ,  be-da'iiits'!  a maritime  village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Basses- Pyrenees.  5 miles  S.W.  of  Bayonne,  with 
well-frequented  baths  and  curious  grottoes.  Pop.  1892. 

BIASCA,  be-ds'kd.  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Ticino,  capital  of  district  Riviera.  9 miles  N.  of  Bellinzona, 
with  a very  ancient  church.  Pop.  1912.  In  1512,  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  Blegno. 

BIBB,  a county  near  the  centre  of  Georgia,  has  an  area 
of  about  250  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by 
the  Gcmulgee  River,  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  Echaconnee 
Creek,  and  also  drained  by  the  'Tobesotka  and  other  creeks. 
The  surface  is  hilly  ; the  soil  is  generally  poor,  except  in  the 
vi.inity  of  the  Gcmulgee  River.  Macon  county  is  partly 
inter.sected  by  three  extensive  lines  of  railway,  which  con- 
nect at  Macon,  the  county  seat.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
William  Wyatt  Bibb,  a former  member  of  Congress  from 
Georgia.  Pop.  1(1,291,  of  whom  9501  w ere  free,  and  6790, 
sliives. 

BIBB,  a county  near  the  centre  of  Alabama,  has  an  area 
of  1030  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cahawba 
River,  which,  in  passing  through  it,  receives  the  Little 
Cahawba.  The  surface  is  hilly:  the  soil,  in  some  paits.  fer- 
tile. Extensive  beds  of  iron  ore  and  stone  coal  are  found 
in  the  county.  Capital,  Centreville.  Pop.  11,894,  of  w'hom 
80n2  were  free,  and  3842,  slaves. 

BIBBIENA,  bib-be-i/i4.  a village  of  Tuscany,  16  miles 
N..\.W'.  of  Arezzo,  on  the  Arno,  Pop.  1600. 

BIBBJNA,  bib-hohid.  a small  town  of  Tu.scany,  6 miles 
S.E,  of  Cecina.  'There  is  a fort  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Medilerranean,  3^  miles  distant  .S.W. 

B'BERACH.  hee'bei-dK', a walled  town  of  WUrtemberg, 
on  (he  Ri.ss,  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  48()0,  engaged  in 
weaving  of  linen  and  mixed  fabrics,  and  in  bleaching,  tan- 
Qini.'.  and  fur  dres.sing. 

BIBERACH.  a village  of  Baden,  on  the  Kinzig,  10  miles 
S.S.E.  of  GlTenburg.  Pop.  1207. 

LI  BERKdI.  See  BiEasiCH. 

HIlirANA.  be^be-d'nd.  a village  oi  Piedmont,  at  the  en- 
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trance  to  the  valley  of  Lucerna,  province  of  Piner'io  Pop 
286(1. 

BIIVLIS,  biVli.s,  a village  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  proviucf 
of  Starkenburg.  9 miles  N.W.  of  Ilcppenheim.  Pop.  2050. 

BIBURY.  bl'ber-e.a  parish  of  Englau  1,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

BICA.NERE.  See  Bickaneer. 

BICCARI,  bik'kd-re,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Capi- 
tanata,  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Foggi.a.  Pop.  34u0. 

BICES'TER,  blsRer,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng 
land,  county,  and  11  miles  N.N.K.  of  Oxford.  Pop.  in  18M 
3054.  It  is  neatly  built,  and  its  large  church,  erected  in 
1400.  contains  some  curious  sculptures.  It  has  2 endowed 
schools,  and  a small  lace  manufacture. 

BICftTRE,  a hamlet  of  France.  See  Gentillv. 

BICIIAN  A.  be-chd'nd.  a considerable  town  of  Ahy.ssinia 
Amhani.  capital  of  a chiefship,  160  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gondar 
It  is  enclosed  by  ruinous  walls,  and  meanly  built;  it  is  the 
seat  of  a large  weekly  market. 

BICKANEER.  BICANERE,  or  BICANIR,  hik-an-eer', 
written  also  B.AKANAIR,  a Ra.’poot  .stale  of  Hindostan, 
tributary  to  the  British,  mostly  betw'een  lat.  27°  and  29°  N., 
and  Ion.  72°  and  76°  E..  having  N.  the  Bh.itty  country,  E 
the  presidency  of  Bengal.  (Upper  provinces.)  S.  the  .loud- 
poorand  Jeypoor  d )minions,  and  W.  Bhawlpoor.  Estimated 
area  18,060  square  miles.  Population  uncertain.  It  is 
comprised  in  the  Indian  desert.  Surfi  ce  elevated,  hut  flat 
and  .sandy,  and  the  crops  are  precari  lus.  Indian  pulses 
are  almost  the  only  articles  raised:  aid  rice  is  supplied 
from  Lc.hore.  wheat  from  .leypoor.  and  copper,  spices,  and 
coarse  cloths  from  .Je.s.selmere.  Other  iiiports  are  salt,  su- 
gar. opium,  and  indigo.  Horses  and  bullocks  are  almost 
the  only  exports.  Principal  towns.  Bicanere  and  Chooroo. 

BICK.ANEER.  a fortified  towni.  capital  of  above  state.  24C 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Delhi,  is  enclosed  by  a .s'rong  wall,  flanked 
with  towers,  in  which  are  a number  of  mud  houses  painted 
red.  some  lofty  white  buildings,  temples,  and  a pretty  ex- 
tensive citadel.  In  it  is  a well  300  feet  deep  and  20  feet  in 
diameter.  On  its  north  side  is  a wooded  v.dley ; but  else- 
where all  around  is  an  arid  de.sert.  Pop.  estimated  at  70,000 

BICK'EN.MILL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M'arwick. 

BICK'ER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BICK'ERSTAFFE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

BICKHNGTON,  a parish  of  Englan(i.  co.  of  Devon. 

BICKINGTON.  HIGH,  a parish  of  Engl.ind.  co.  of  Devon. 

BICKLEIGII.  bikRee.  a parish  of  Englandco.  of  Devon,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Exe  and  Dart.  3 mile.s  S.W.  of  Tiverton. 
The  celebrated  Bamfylde  .Moore  C.arew,  who  became  “king 
of  the  gypsies,”  was  born  here  in  1693. 

BICK'LEY’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Russel  co.,  Virginia. 

BICKUNELLVILLE.  a manufacturing  village  of  St.  Law- 
rence CO.,  New  York,  on  the  W.  branch  of  St.  Regis  River. 

BICKUn’OLLER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer.set  12 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Bridgewater.  Near  the  church  are  the 
remains  of  some  ancient  f'oi'tifications. 

BICKUNOR.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BICK'NOR.  ENGLISH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. on  the  Wye.  3 miles  N.  of  Col  ford.  The  church  stands 
within  the  fos.se  of  an  ancient  fortification. 

BICK'NOR,  WELSH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Mon- 
mouth. almost  encircled  by  the  Wye. 

BlCK'AYl'THS.  a village  of  Mississippi  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  15  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

BlC''ro.\,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BICZilW.  See  Binsciiow. 

BIDACHE,  bee'dish'  a town  of  France,  department  of  Bas- 
ses-Pyrenees,  capital  of  canton,  on  the  Bidouze,  17  miles  E. 
of  Bayonne.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852,  2711. 

BIDASSOA.  be-D^s-so4.  a sinali  river  forming  part  of  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Spain.  It  rises  in  Spain,  and 
flowing  S.W.  and  N..  enters  the  Bay  of  Bi.scay  at  Fonta- 
rabia.  On  an  island  in  its  mouth  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
was  concluded  in  1659. 

BIDAIS/,  a creek  of  Walker  co.,  Texas,  flows  into  'Trinity 
River. 

BI  D'BOROUGII,  bid'-btih-rlih,  a parish  of  England  co.  of 
Kent. 

BIlVDEFORD,  a post-toivnship  of  York  co.,  Maine  on  the 
S.  side  of  Saco  River,  about  14  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Portland. 
(For  a description  of  the  town  of  Biddeford,  see  Saco.)  Pop. 
9349. 

BID'DENDEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BID'DENIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  West  Bedford. 

BID'DES'TONE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

BTD'DISII.A^I,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BID'DLESDON,  or  Bl'T'TLESDEN,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Bucks. 

BIIVDULPII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford.  In  the 
parish  is  an  ancient  circle  of  uinight  stones,  termed  the 
Bredstones  : and  several  paved  artificial  caves. 

BID'EFORD,  a municipal  borough,  .seaport,  market-town, 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  on  the  'Torridge.  U 
miles  above  its  influx  into  the  estuary  of  the  Taw.  8 miles 
S.W.  of  Barnstable.  Pop.  in  1851.  5899.  'The  town  consists 
mostly  of  old  brick  houses,  with  timber  frame-work.  It  has 
a stone  bridge  of  24  arches,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
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maintained  by  a bridge-estate,  producing  400^  per  annum,  a 
cburch,  grammar  school,  neat  towm-hall,  union  workhouse, 
hospital  for  aged  poor,  an  assembly-room,  with  manufae- 
(Lures  of  ropes,  sails,  and  earthenv^are,  tan-yards,  and  docks 
for  ship  building.  Chief  imports,  timber  from  Canada  and 
the  llaltic,  coals  and  colonial  produce ; exports,  sails  and 
cordage,  oak-nark  to  Ireland,  earthenware  to  Wales,  and 
corn  and  flour  to  Bristol.  Registered  shipping.  (1847,)  includ- 
ing numerous  boats  engaged  in  the  coast  fishery,  149  ves- 
sels, aggre;rate  burden  11,805  tons.  Ve.ssels  entered.  25,930 
tons.  Vessels  cleai-ed,  12.975  tons.  Cu.stoms  revenue,  5045?. 
The  spacious  quay  near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  at  full 
tides  accessible  to  ve.ssels  of  500  tons;  and  about  2^  miles 
above  the  bridge,  the  Torrington  Canal  joins  the  river.  The 
ti’ade  of  Bideford  was  formerly  very  extensive ; its  impoi-ts 
of  Spanish  wool  and  Vii-ginia  tobacco  being  exceeded  only 
by  those  of  London,  in  the  early  part  of  last  century.  Its 
impoi-tance  as  a commercial  town  has  greatly  declined;  but 
many  opulent  mei’chants  still  reside  in  the  vicinity.  Kear 
it  is  the  watering-place  Appledore. 

BID'FOl!  Dor  BIT'FOHD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Warwick. 

BIDCIIIKLI,  bid-ghik'lee.  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  Ana- 
tolia. 17  miles  N.  of  Adalia,  said  to  comprise  1900  houses. 

BID'.JELGirUl!/or  B1  D'ZKC.UH  VvIIiiidoo.  Vijayughar,)  de- 
cayed fortress  in  British  India,  pres'dency  of  Bengal,  district 
of  Mirzapoor,  47  miles  S.  of  Benares,  formerly  a stronghold 
of  the  rajahs  of  that  city.  Taken  by  the  British  in  1781. 

BI DSCIDW  (heetch'ov.)  NEW,  (Bohem.  a town 

of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  the  same  name.  50  miles  E.N.E. 
of  I’raaue.  Pop.  7891.  of  whom  3863  are  .Jews. 

B1D?ST0XE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  on  the 
Mersey.  8 miles  N..\.W.  of  Great  Neston. 

BIli'WILL'S  B.\R.  a post-office  ofButte  co.,  California. 

BIDZIGUR.  See  Bidjeegur. 

BlEBHIf'II.  bee'briK.  or  BTEBERICII,  BIBERICII.  bee?- 
ber-iK.  a village  of  Western  Germany,  duchy  of  Nassau,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Taunus 
Railway,  with  a handsome  new  (juay  and  commodious  ware- 
houses. 3^  miles  S.  of  Wiesbaden.  Pop.,  with  Mosbach,  2882. 
Its  ducal  residence  is  the  finest  palace  on  the  Rhine. 

BIKCZ.  or  BIKTSEII.  beetch,  or  be-^tch?.  a town  of  Po- 
land. Gallicia,  11  miles  W.  of  Jaslo,  on  the  Roppa.  Pop. 
1920. 

BIKDKNKOPF,  bee'den-kopf',  a town  of  Germany,  Ilesse- 
Darmstiidt.  province  of  Ober- Hessen,  on  the  Lahn.  24  miles 
N..\.W.  of  Giessen.  Pop.  3289.  with  an  active  commerce, 
and  extensive  manufactories  of  cloth. 

BIEL,  a town  of  Switzerland.  See  Bienxe. 

BIKLAU.  hee'lOw.  4 contiguous  villages  of  Prussian  Sile- 
sia. in  the  circle  of  Reichenbach.  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  0995.  in  all  of  which  woollen  and  linen  weaving 
is  the  chief  branch  of  industry. 

B1  KLAYA  or  BIELA.IA,  be-i'lPd,  a river  of  Russia.  See 
Bel  VI  A. 

BI  EL.\Y.\  or  BTELATA.  be-.‘\'ir3,  a village  in  the  govern- 
ment of.  and  44  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Kiev,  where,  and  at  Alexan- 
diia  in  the  vicinity,  are  magnificent  mansions  of  the  Countess 
Branicki. 

BIF,LFFEL-D.  beeHeh-f^t',  a walled  town  of  Prussia, 
Westphalia.  26  miles  S.W.  of  Minden.  on  the  Minden  and 
Cologne  Railway.  Population.  6955.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
Westphalian  linen  trade,  and  has  extensive  bleaching- 
grounds.  also  manufactories  of  woollen  stuffs,  thread,  leath^-r. 
soap,  tobacco,  and  meershaum  pipes.  The  castle  of  Sparen- 
berg.  S.  of  the  h>wn.  now  serves  for  a prison. 

BTELEV  or  BIELEF,  be-A'l^vb  (Russ.  BjeJfV},)  a town  of 
Russia,  government  of.  and  64  miles  S.W.  of  Toola.  on  the 
Oka.  Pop.  7000.  Tt  has  manufactories  of  soap,  leather,  and 
hardwares,  and  a considerable  trade,  it  being,  next  to  Toola, 
the  largest  town  in  the  government. 

BTELGOROD.  be-^l'go-rod',  (Russ.  Bjdgoo'od,  “white 
town.’')  a town  of  Russia,  government  of.  and  73  miles  S.  of 
Koorsk.  on  the  Donets.  Pop.  10,318.  It  consists  of  an  old 
town,  a new  town,  and  3 suburbs:  and  hits  13  churches  and 
?>  monasteiii*s.  It  owes  its  name  to  a chalk  hill  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

BI  BLITZ,  beefiits.  a town  of  Silesia.  18  miles  N.E.  of  Tes- 
chen.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Biala  River,  across  which  a 
stone  bridge  connects  it  with  the  town  of  Biala.  in  Austrian 
Gall)  ia.  Pop.  6000,  who  carry  on  an  extensive  tiade  in  fine 
wo(/llen  cloths  and  cassimeies.  It  has  a castle,  hospital,  and 
Bclio  'l:  and  is  tlie  seat  of  a Proti^stant  con.sistory. 

BTFL1TZA  or  BIELITSA,  be-.A  lit's4.  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  55  miles  E.  of  Grodno,  on  the  N’iemen. 
Pop.  900. 

BIF.LITZA.  NOVO,  nr/vo  be-A-lit'sl  a town  of  Russia, 
government  of  Moheelev.  at  the  coi'fluence  of  the  Mies  and 
Sozh  with  the  Dnieper.  63  n)iles  N.  of  Tchernlgov.  I’op.  2000. 

BI  F.IJ.A.  be-^PlA.  a town  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  a province 
of  its  own  name,  on  theCervo.  38  miles  N.E.  of  Turin.  Pop. 
about  9000.  It  has  several  educational  establishments,  and 
a few  manufactories  of  paper,  woollen  stuffs,  and  hats. 

BIELGI.  l>e-rt/loy.  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  70 
inll'*a  N.N.E.  of  Smolensk,  on  the  Obeha.  an  affluent  of 
the  Mezha.  (Meja.)  Pop  3476.  Bieloi  is  the  name  of  other 
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small  towns  of  Russia,  and  an  Island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
government  of  Tobolsk. 

BIELO-OZERO.  be-A'lo  o zA/ro.  (“the  white  lake,’  ) a lake 
of  Russia,  goveinment  of  Novgoiod,  about  lat.  60^  10'  N,, 
Ion.  37°  30'  E.  Length.  25  miles;  breadth.  20  miles.  It  ia 
vei'y  deep,  and  contains  a gieat  quantity  of  fi-h.  Its  waters 
flow  to  the  Volga  by  the  fcheksna  River,  and  it  communi- 
cates by  canals  with  the  Onega.  Sookhona,  and  Dwina. 

BIELOPOL.  be-.A'lo'pol.  (Russ.  Bii'hipolie..  be-A'lo-poFy.A ) a 
town  of  Russia,  government  of.  and  106  miles  N.W.  of  Khar- 
kov, on  the  Vira.  Pop.  9000,  who  distil  spirits,  and  carry  on 
an  active  general  ti-ade. 

BIELOPOL,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  Herzegovina,  28 
miles  S.W.  of  Novi-Bazar.  Pop.  3000. 

BIELOZERSK,  be-A'lo-zainsk'.  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of.  250  miles  E.N.E.  of  Novgorod,  on  the  S.  shoe  of 
the  Bielo-Ozero.  Pop.  3090.  It  is  built  mostly  of  wood,  and 
has  an  active  trade  with  the  southern  provinces  in  pitch, 
tallow,  cattle,  and  corn. 

BIELOZERSK,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of,  and  200 
miles  S.W.  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  Tobol. 

BIELSK,  be-AlskL  a town  of  Rus.sian  Poland,  25  miles  of 
Bialystok.  Pop.  2400.  It  is  well  built,  has  a fine  custom- 
house, and  until  1795  was  the  capital  of  a palatinate. 

BIELSK,  a village  of  Poland,  province  of,  and  9 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Plock. 

BIENNE,  be-Snn?,  Lake  of,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  can- 
ton, and  16  miles  N.W.  of  Bern,  and  3 miles  N.E.  of  the  Lake 
of  Neufchatel.  Length  10  miles;  breadth  1 to  3 miles.  Ele- 
vation above  the  sea.  1419  fcet;  greatest  depth,  400  feet.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  idver  Thiele,  which  joins  the  Aar.  4 miles 
E.  of  Bienne.  Its  shores,  though  pleasing,  aie  not  of  stick- 
ing beauty,  and  its  chief  interest  ai-ises  from  its  containing 
the  island  of  St.  Pierre,  the  residence  of  Rousseau  in  17(  5. 

BIENNE,  be-^nn'.  (Ger.  Bid.  heel.)  a town  of  Switzeiland. 
in  the  canton,  and  17  miles  N.W.  of  Bern,  at  the  noi  th  ex- 
tremity of  the  above  lake.  Pop.  4248,  mostly  Protestants. 
It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  and  has  a high  school,  and 
seveial  mills.  For  some  years  past  the  industry  and  com- 
mei'ce  of  Bienne  have  been  rapidly  on  the  increa.se.  In 
1848  there  were  upwards  of  150  watchmakers,  while  in  1844 
there  was  not  one.  Numerous  Roman  coins  have  been 
found  in  its  vicinity. 

BIENTINA,  be-An  tee?nA.  a town  of  Tuscany,  11  miles  E. 
of  Pi.sa.  Pop.  2209.  'I'he  Lake  of  Bientina.  N.  of  the  town, 
and  partly  in  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  is  5 miles  in  length  and  2 
miles  in  breadth,  and  discharges  its  watei-s  southward  into 
the  river  Arno. 

BI  ENVENIDA.  be-?n-vA-nee?Di,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estra- 
madura.  48  miles  S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  3280, 

BIENVILLE,  be-An'vill.  (Fr.  pron.  be'ANc'veeP.)  a parish 
towai-ds  the  N.W.  part  of  Louisiana,  contains  681  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Lake  Bistineau.  and  in- 
tersected by  Black  Lake  and  Saline  bayous.  'The  surface  is 
mostly  occupied  by  foiests.  and  by  plantations  of  cotton  and 
maize.  Lake  Bistineau,  the  outlet  of  which  enters  Red 
River  near  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  pai-ish,  is  navigable  by 
steamboats  for  about  60  miles.  Bienville  w'as  formed  since 
1846,  from  part  of  Claiborne  parish.  Capital,  Sparta.  Pop, 
11,000. 

BIENVILLE,  a post-office  of  Yazoo  co..  Mississippi. 

BIENVILLERS.  be-A.xo'vee'yiV.  a village  of  Fiance,  de- 
P'li'tment  of  Pas-de-Calais,  arrondissement  of  Arras.  Pop. 
of  commune  1187. 

BIEQUE.  See  Vieque. 

BI?ERLY.NoRTH,a  town.shipof  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Bradfoi  d.  Pop.  in  1851,  11,710,  pai  tly 
employed  in  quarries  and  coal-pits. 

BPERTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

BlERVLl  ET.  beeR'vleet/.  a small  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Zealand.  13  miles  E.N.E. of  Sluis.  It  is  remark- 
able chiefly  as  the  birth-place  of  \\  illiam  Beukels.  the  re- 
puted inventor  of  the  art  of  curing  heri-ings.  to  whom,  as 
founder  of  a .source  of  national  wealth,  a monument  was 
erected  by  Charles  V.  An  inundation,  which,  in  1377,  sub- 
merged 19  villages,  detached  Biervliet  from  the  continent, 
and  its  site  is  .still  insular. 

BIE'RY  TOWN,  a village  in  Fayette  town.ship.  Seneca  co.. 
New  York,  about  8 miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Waterloo.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  elevated  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a fertile 
country.  It  contains  2 chuirhes,  2 taverns,  2 stores,  and 
1 steam-mill.  Pop.  about  150. 

BIES-B()SCI1.  bees'bosk?,a  marshy  lakeof  theNetherlands, 
forming  the  eastern  extension  of  the  branch  of  the  Meuse, 
called  Holland's  Diep,  between  the  provinces  of  South  Hi/l- 
land  and  North  Bi-abant.  It  is  very  shallow,  and  contains 
numerous  islands.  This  lake  was  formed  19th  November, 
1421.  by  an  inundation  which  is  said  to  have  submoged 
72  villages,  drowning  100.000  Inhabitant.s. 

BIESHEIM,  beesffilme.  (Fr.  ))ron.  bee'z?in?,)  a village  ot 
I'i’ance.  department  of  Haut-Rhin.  Pop.  of  commune  1762. 

BIETIGHEIM.  bee'tiG-hime'.  a town  of  WUrtembeig,  on 
the  Enz.  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  2920. 

BlETIGHEl  M,  a village  of  Baden,  10  mile?:  S.W,  of  Carla 
ruhe.  Pop.  1482. 
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JirevftYE,  bee'vain^  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
[iHinaut,  2.1  miles  N.K.  of  Tournai.  Fop.  ;W70. 

BIEVRKS,  be-aiv’r^,  a village  of  France,  on  the  Bifevre, 
an  affluent  of  the  cieiiie,  5 miles  S.b.  of  \ ersaille.s.  Fop.  1U2. 

BIFEIINO,  be-f^R'no,  TIFKRNO,  te-ft^n'iio,  or  TI  VER/,\0. 
'anc  Tiffir/nus,)  a river  of  Naples,  province  of  Moli.se,  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  hows  N.E.,  and  enters  the  Adriatic  3 miles 
S E.  of  Termoli.  benjrth.  40  miles. 

BTQA,  bee^gA  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Anatolia, 
capital  of  the  sanjak.  on  the  Bolki.  IS  miles  S.S.VV’.  of  its 
mouth  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  42  miles  N.E.  of  Adramyti. 

BIO  B.\R.  a post-office  of  Trinity  co..  California. 

BIG  BAR^REN,  a post-office  of  Claiborne  co..  Tennessee. 

BIO  BAY  CREEK,  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Illinois, 
falls  into  the  Ohio  Kiver. 

BIO  BEAfVER,  a township  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

, l(nt4. 

10  BEAVER,  a post-office  of  Oakland  co..  Michigan. 

BIO  BEND,  a small  post-village  of  Venango  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BIO  BEND,  a post-office  of  Oilmer  co.,  Virginia. 

BIO  BEND,  a post-office  of  Avoyelles  parish.  Louisiana. 

BIO  BEND,  a post-office  of  Folk  co.,  Arkansas. 

BIO  BEND,  a post-village  of  Waukesha  co..  Wisconsin,  on 
Fox  River,  and  on  the  plank-road  from  Milwaukee  to  East 
Troy,  about  2l)  miles  S.VV\  of  the  former. 

BIO  BLACK  RI VER  of  Mississippi  rises  in  Choctaw  co., 
and  rtowing  south-westward,  empties  itself  into  the  .Missi.s- 
siopi  at  Orand  Oulf.  The  length  is  estimated  at  about  2l)0 
miles.  It  flows  through  fertile  plains,  mostly  occupied  by 
plantations  of  cotton. 

BIO  BLUE,  a small  village  of  Jackson  co.,  Missouii,  8 
miles  W.  of  Independence. 

BIO  BLUE  RI  VER  of  Jackson  CO..  Missouri,  flows  north- 
ward into  Missouri  River.  Little  Blue  Kiver  flows  through 
the  same  county,  and  enters  the  .Missouri  farther  down. 

BiO  BRJ.IK,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co..  New  York 

BIO'BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BKFBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BIOUlY  F()RK',  a posUoffice  of  Monroe  co.,  Mississippi. 

BKUBVVTLLE,  a post-village  of  Maury  co.,  Tenne.ssee, 
50  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Nashville. 

BIO  CANE,  a post-office  of  St.  Landry  parish,  Louisiana. 

BIO  CEDAR,  a post-vilhige  of  Jackson  co.,  Missouri,  14 
miles  S.  of  independence. 

BIO  CEDAR  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  enters  the  Broad 
River  from  the  left,  near  the  N.W.  part  of  Richland  district. 

BIO  CEDAR  CREEK,  Iowa,  flows  into  Skunk  River,  in 
Henry  county. 

BIO  CEDAR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Green  Brier  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

BIO  CEDAR  GROVE,  a creek  of  Indiana,  which  enters 
the  White  Water  6 miles  below  Biaxikville. 

BIG  C )LE.  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Virginia. 

BIO  CREEK  of  Greene  cu.,  Alabama,  flows  into  Black 
Warrior  River. 

BIO  CREEK.  Arkansas,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state, 
and  flowing  southward  eaters  the  IVhite  River  in  Desha  co. 

BIO  CREEK  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Ripley  co.,  and  falls  into 
Graham’s  Fork  of  White  River,  in  Jefferson  co.,  after  a 
course  of  40  miles. 

BIO  CREEK,  in  the  W.  part  of  Missouri,  flows  S.E..  and 
enters  Grand  River  in  Henry  co.,  a tew  miles  W.  of  the 
county  seat. 

BIG  CREEK,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Missouri,  flows  south- 
jvard  through  Harrison  co.,  and  eaters  Giand  River  in  Da- 
viess co. 

BIG  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

BIG  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Stokes  co..  North  Carolina. 

BIG  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district.  South 
V arolina. 

BIG  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Forsyth  co.,  Georgia,  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Cumming. 

BIG  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Dale  co.,  Alabama. 

BIG  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Calhoun  co..  Missis.sippi. 

BIG  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Rapides  parish.  Louisiana. 

BIG  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Fort  Bend  co..  Texas. 

BIG  CREEK,  a township  in  Crawford  co.,  Arkansas.  Pop. 
505. 

BIG  CREEK,  a posUtowmship  in  Fhillips  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  t)77. 

BIG  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Tennessee. 

BIG  CREEK,  a postniffice  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois. 

BIG  CREEK,  a post-village  of  .lohnson  co..  Missouri,  on  a 
stream  of  its  own  name,  40  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Independence. 

BIG  CREEK,  a township  in  Henry  co.,  Missouri. 

BIG  CYG’RUS  BAY/OU,  of  Texas,  rises  in  Wood  and  Hop- 
kins counties,  and  empties  itself  into  Soda  lake,  a few  miles 
below  Jefferson,  in  Cass  county.  The  lake  extends  across 
ihe  E.  iKiundary  into  Louisiana  and  flows  into  Red  River. 
Steamboats  ascend  from  Red  River  to  Jeffer.sou  during  more 
than  half  the  year. 

BIG  DOLLAR,  a postoffice  of  AVood  co..  Texas. 

BIG  DRY  AVOID  CREEK,  of  Mi.ssouri,  flows  into  Mar- 
miton  Kiver  from  the  right,  in  Bates  co. 


BIGfELOM  ’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  La  Porte  co  , Indiana, 
15  miles  S.W.  of  La  Forte. 

BIG  FALLS,  a p .st-office  of  Orange  co..  North  Carolina. 

BIO  FISHING  CREEK,  of  Fennsylvaiiia.enteis  the  B.aM 
Eagle  Creek  in  Clinton  co.,  3 or  4 miles  W.  of  Lock  Haven. 

BIG  FL.\TS,  a post-townsliip  of  Chemung  co..  New  York, 
on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  213  miles  from  Nen 
York  city.  Fop.  1853. 

BIG  FOOT  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Walworth  cou, 
Wisconsin. 

BIG  F )RK,  a posUoffice  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ark;insas. 

BIG'GA,  one  of  the  Shetland  islands,  in  Yell  Sound.  Scot- 
land. 

BIG'GAR,  a town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  and  11 
miles  E.S.E.  of  I.anark.  Fop.  of  p.n  ish  l'‘ti5.  of  town  1.39.5. 
It  consists  mostly  of  one  long  and  wide  street,  and  h.is  an 
elegant  parish  church,  (anciently  collegiate  and  well  en- 
dowed,) dissenting  chapel,  commercial  bank  agency,  savings 
bank,  and  subscription  libraries.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  cotton  weaving  for  Glasgow  houses.  Some 
tumuli  here  mark  the  scene  of  a battle  fought  between  the 
Scots  and  English  in  the  time  of  Edward  II. 

BltPGER,  a township  of.lennings  co.,  Indiana.  Fop.  797. 

BIG  GL.ADES.  a post-office  of  Russell  co.,  Virgitiia. 

BIGGLESWADE,  big'ghlez-wfid,  a market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  and  9-*-  miles  E.. S.E. of  Bedford,  on  the 
navigable  river  Ivel.  Area  of  pai-ish.  4220  acres,  much  ofwliic  h 
is  laid  out  in  market-gardens,  for  the  supply  of  the  l.ondon 
markets.  Fop.  in  1S51,  4I6i».  The  town  is  neatly  luiilt  of 
bricks,  and  has  a (diurch.  formerly  collegiate,  erected  about 
12.>t),  2 well-endowed  parish  schools,  a union  work-house, 
and  a sjuall  manufactorv  oi  thread  lace.  The  market  is  still 
one  of  the  largest  in  England  for  corn.  It  is  the  polling- 
place  for  the  county. 

BIG  HA.  See  Bioa. 

BIG  IIATCIPY  RIVER,  Tennessee.  See  H.atchie  River 

BIG  HILL,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Kentuc  ky. 

BIG  H )I2L  )AV.  a po.st-office  of  Groene  co..  New  York. 

BIG  HOR.N  RIVER,  of  .Missouri  Tertitory,  the  large.st 
affluent  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  rises  near  Fremont’s 
Feak.  in  lat.  above  42°  20'  N..  Ion.  IIO  W..  flowing  at  first 
easterly,  and  then  northerly,  it  falls  into  the  Yellovi  stone 
in  about  46°  N.  lat.,  and  106°  30'  W.  Ion.  Entire  length, 
about  400  miles. 

BIGHTON.  bPton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BIG  INHHAN  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Floyd  co..and 
flowing  south-westward,  passes  Corydon,  and  enters  the 
Ohio  about  9 miles  above  Leavenworth.  It  is  about  50 
miles  long. 

BIG  ly'LAND,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Virginia. 

BIG  ISLAND,  a post-township  of  Marion  CO., Ohio  P.Oll. 

BIG  LAUHIEL,  a post-office  of  Madison  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

BIGHjER,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Fennsylvania. 

BIG  LICK,  or  GAI NSGIORO, a post-village  of  Roanoke  co., 
A'irginia,  170  miles  AY.  by  S.  of  Richmond.  The  Virginia  and 
'fennessee  Railroad  passes  through  it. 

BIG  LICK,  a post-township  in  Hancock  co.,  Ohio,  about 40 
miles  N.N.AA’.  of  Marion.  Fop.  1256. 

BIG  MEAD'OW.  a post-office  of  Grayson  co.,  Virginia. 

BIG  ME'TO,  a small  stream  of  Arkansas,  rises  near 
Little  Rock.  and.  flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  .\rkansas  River 
in  Arkansas  county. 

BIG  MILL  CREEK,  of  Elk  co.,  Pennsylvania,  falls  into 
the  Clarion  River. 

BIG  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Dorchester  co  , Maryland. 

BIG  MOUND,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa. 

BIG  NECK,  a post-office  of  Adams  co..  Illinois. 

BIG'NOR.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BIG  NORTH  FORK,  of  AA  hite  Kiver.  See  White  River, 
of  Arkansas. 

BIG  OAK.  a post-office  of  Kemper  co.,  Missi.ssippi. 

BIG  OAK  FL.AT,  a post-office  of  Tuolumne  co..  California. 

BIGORRE,  bee'goRR^,  an  old  subdivision  of  South-western 
France,  province  of  Gascony,  now  forming  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Hautes-Fyreuees.  See  Bagn^res-de-Bioorre. 

BIG  OTM'ER.  a post-office  of  Biaxton  co..  A’irginia. 

BIG  FIG'EON  RIVER,  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
rising  on  the  N.W.  declivity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  former  state,  it  flows  north-westward  and  west- 
ward into  'fennessee, and  enters  French  Broad  Rivera  little 
below  Newport. 

BIG  FINE  CREEK,  of  Texas,  enters  Neches  River  from 
the  AA'.  at  the  E.  extremitv  of  Trinity  county. 

BIG  FINE  CREEK.  Indiana.  See  Fine  Creek. 

BIG  FINE-'fREE  CREEK,  of  Kershaw  district.  South 
Carolina,  flows  into  the  AA'ateree,  near  Camden. 

BIG  FHNEY  FORK,  of  Gasconade  River.  See  Gascon adr 

BIG  FLAIN,  a posUofflee  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio. 

BIG  FLOWER  (plQvter)  RIA'ER.  of  AA’iscon.sin.  ri.ses  to 
wards  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  and  flows  into  the  Wisconsin 
at  Fortage  Court-house. 

BIG  F IND,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Alabama. 

BIG  POND  FURNACE,  a small  village  of  Cumberland  co, 
Pennsylvania, 
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tilQ  PRA  'RTE,  (prVree,)  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio. 

Bjii  I ItAi  Itl  E,  a p )st-o.Tice  of  Newa;j,o  co..  Michigan. 

BIG  t*RA\KlE.  a post-office  of  Lo^an  co.,  Illinois. 

BIG  hAC(»  ).\' CREEK,  of  Indiana.  See  R.\coo\. 

BIG  READ’Y.  a posGoffice  of  Edmonson  co.,  Kentucky. 

BIG  RIV'ER.  of  .Missouri,  rises  in  Washington  co.,  and 
B >\vs  N.  tlirou.;li  Jelferson  co.  into  Maratnec  River. 

BIG  RIVER  MILLS,  a post-office  of  St.  Francois  co.,  Mis- 
»)uri. 

BIG  ROCK,  a village  of  Moriran  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Muskin- 
gum River.  s5  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

BIG  ROCK  a p >st-towuship  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 911. 

BIG  R )CK.  a postroffice  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa. 

BIG  S.A.N'DV  CREEK.  Texas.  See  Al\I(am\  Creek. 

BiG  S.WDV  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  falls  into  the  Ohio  in 
Spencer  county. 

BIG  SA.VDV  CREEK, a river  in  the  W.  partof  Tenne.ssee, 
rises  in  Henderson  co.,  and  falls  into  the  Tennessee  Riverat 
he  extremity  of  Benton  co.  Its  course  is  nearly  N.  hy 
E..  and  its  whole  length  perhaps  80  miles. 

BIG  SEWOCK  LV'  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  falls  into  the 
Vouj,hioiheny  River. 

BIG  SKI.X  CREEK,  a po.st-office  of  Lewis  co..  Viririnia. 

BIG  S.\1'B.\R  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  enters  the  Missouri 
River  from  the  right  in  Lafayette  co.,  about  5 miles  above 
Lexington. 

BiG  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I'lG  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Haywood  co..  North 
Carolina. 

BIG  SPRING,  a small  post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Ala- 
bama, 11.5  miles  N.  of  .Montgomery. 

ItiG  Si'RI  aGl  a p;)st-o  lice  of  l/.ard  co..  Arkansas. 

BIG  SPRI  \'G.  a post-offi  -e  of  Wilson  co.,  Tennessee. 

BIG  SPRI.XG.  a posi-village  of  Breckeniidge  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. about  41  miles  S.W.  of  Louisville,  is  situated  partly 
in  .Me  ide  and  ll.ardin  counties.  A large  spring  rises  near 
the  mi  Idle  of  the  village,  and  Hows  several  hundred  feet; 
then  sinks  into  the  ground  and  di.sappears.  The  village  has 
one  church  and  several  stores. 

BIG  SPItI  VG.  a township  in  Seneca  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  2377. 

BIG  SPitl.NG.  a post-office  of  Ottoway  co..  Michigan. 

BIG  SPitlNG,  a village  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana,  14  miles 
N.  of  Levenwoi-th. 

BIG  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois. 

BiG  SPRING. a small  post-villageof  Montgomery  co.,  Mis- 
souri. M miles  N.E.  of  .Jetfers  in  City. 

BIG  SPRING  POINT,  a post-village  of  Yates  co.,  New 
York.  I'.'O  mil  -s  W.  of  .Albany. 

BIG  SPKI  .N'GS.  a post-office  of  Pocahontas  co.,  Virginia. 

BIG  SPRI  NGS,  a post-oHice  of  La  Porte  co.,  Indiana. 

BIG  SW.A.MP,  a post-office  of  Columbus  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

BIG  TIM'BER  CREEK,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  New  Jersey, 
forms  the  boundary  between  Camden  and  Gloucester  coun- 
ties until  it  enteis  the  Delaware  5 miles  below  Camden. 

BIG  TREE  C IR'NERS.  a post-office  of  Erie  CO.,  New  York. 

BIG  VEIi.MILnON  Rl  VER,  of  Indiana.  See  Vermilion. 

BIG  W.AIJnUT  creek,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  the  N.  central 
part  of  the  state,  and  enters  the  Scioto  about  12  miles  S.  of 
Columbus. 

BIG'  WAU'IIOO.  a post-office  of  II  ill  co.,  Georgia. 

BIG  W )(>DS.  a post-office  of  Du  Page  co..  Illinois. 

B!  II  ICS.  bee'hcib  h'.  or  BIlI  ATCil.  sometimes  written 
BIllAClI  and  Blil.ACZ,  a fatilied  town  and  important 
stronrhold  in  European  Turkey,  in  Croatia,  on  an  island 
in  the  Unna,  near  the  Dalmatian  frontier,  65  miles  W.  of 
Batialuka.  Pop.  3U0U. 

Bl  ll  .VR.  bee'haR'.  a town  of  Ilungarv.  beyond  the  Theiss, 
co.  of  Bihar.  8 miles  N.  of  Gross- Wardein.  Pop.  2110,  . 

BUSK.  See  Busk. 

BI.IAN.AGUR  or  BIJNAGUR,  beej'n3-gur',  sometimes 
written  BISN.AGUR,  (anc.  B jar/an  'g  iru.  i.  c.  “the  city  of 
triumph.”)  a decayed  and  deserted  but  once  furious  city  of 
Southern  India,  presidency  of  .Madras,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Bel- 
lai-y.  on  the  Toombuddra.  whi  h s ‘pirates  it  fi’.mi  Anna- 
goondy.  L-it.  IT  N.;  Ion.  76°  37'  E.  It  stands  in  a 
pi  >in  encumbered  with  gra’iite  rocks,  which  interspei-se  all 
through  its  thoroughfares,  and  hive  been  sculptui-ed  into 
a v triRy  of  f >rm.s.  The  city,  8 miles  in  cii-cumference.  is 
enclosed  by  the  river  and  other  mitural  biirricrs.  or  by 
strong  walls  Principal  edifices,  the  temirles  of  Wittoba 
M thadeva,  Seeva.  Krishna  Ganesa,  and  R.iina.  the  residence 
of  the  raj  ill.  the  remains  of  four  places  in  an  inner  city, 
and  some  singular  temples  and  sculptuies  on  the  rocks  in 
the  Toonibu  Idi’a — all  granite  edifices.  Bijanagur  was 
f mnded  in  l:’,36,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  capi- 
tal of  an  extensive  Hind  )0  kingdom  whi  h was  destroyed 
and  its  capital  sacked  by  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Decciin 
in  1-061. 

BI.IAWAR,  BEJ  AWER.  be-jaw'er,  or  BEJOUR.  be-jdw'er, 
a state  of  Hindostan.  in  Bundelcund.  with  a capital  of  the 
same  name,  75  mil.-is  .S.E.  of  .Jh, ansi.  Area  900  siiuire  miles. 
Pop.  90,000.  Publi : revenue,  35,0007.  Armed  force,  loOd 
ra»"U. 
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BTJBAII.AR.  beej'bi-hart,  or  YIJ.AP AR A.  vee'ja-pi-rc^^  the 
largest  town  of  Cashmere,  next  to  its  capital,  25  miles  S.E. 
of  the  city  of  Cashmere,  on  the  Jhylum,  here  crossed  by  a 
remarkable  timber  bridge,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Serinagur.  Lat. 
33037'  N.;  Ion.  7004'  E. 

BIJ'NA,  a petty  state  of  Hindostan,  in  Bundelcund. 
Area,  27  si^uare  miles.  P.  2800.  Armed  force,  about  260  men. 

BIJNAGUR.  a city  of  India.  See  Bijanagir. 

BI.FfNEE.  or  K IF UNG'TAGHAUTA  a town  of  Hindostan, 
capital  of  a rajahship.  jointly  tributary  to  the  British  and 
to  Bootan.  26  miles  N.N.E.  of  Goalpara.  in  Assam.  It  con 
sists  of  a fort,  some  temples,  and  a number  of  huts. 

BRISK.  BUSK,  or  BIYSK.  beesk,or  be-iskA  a fortified  town 
of  Siberia,  government  and  270  miles  S.  of  Tomsk,  capital 
of  the  district,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bia  and  Katoonia. 
Pop.  35  )0. 

BILBAO,  bil-bjfo,  often  written  and  pronounced,  in  Eng 
lish.  BI LBOA.  biPbo-a.  a city  and  principal  port  of  the  N ortt 
of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Biscay,  (Vizcaya.)  on  the 
Nervion.  6 miles  from  its  mouth  at  Portugalete,  and  28  miles 
N.  of  Vitoria,.  Lat.  43°  14'  3^'  N. ; Ion.  2°  5b'  5"  W.  Pop. in 
1845,  11.900.  It  is  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  and  is  well 
built.  A tine  promenade  borders  the  river,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a new  iron  suspension  bridge  and  an  old  stone 
bi'idgeof  three  arches;  convents  and  monasteries  are  nume- 
rous: it  has  also  a cathedial.  a large  new  hospital,  to  vti- 
hall.  arsen  il.  and  public  slaughter-house.  Bilbao  has  . upe 
rior  schools,  suppoi-ted  by  its  consulado  or  tril  unal  of 
commerce,  and  a large  pul  lie  cemetery.  Principal  manu- 
factures. haidwares,  anchors,  leather,  piaper,  hats,  tobacco, 
and  earthenware;  there  are  large  rope-walks,  and  docks  for 
building  merchant  vessels,  with  ii-on  and  copper  mines  in 
the  vi  ii’ity.  Exports  comprise  wi  ol.  iron,  f.sh,  and  fruits. 
Principal  imports,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  and  colonial 
produce.  Bilbao  was  founded  in  1.300:  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  it  became  the  seat  of  the  fiimous  consulado, 
oi  iginally  estal  lished  at  Burgos,  and  having  the  highest 
authority  in  Spain  as  a commercial  tribunal.  It  was  the 
scene  of  fiei^uent  contests  in  the  late  Carlist  wars,  and  Zn- 
malacarregui  received  his  death  wound  heie.  June  10,  1835. 

BILB  IROUGH,  liPbhr-rQh,  a parish  of  England,  co.  if 
Nottingham. 

Bl  L'BROUGII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

Bl  L/DES'l’ON  E a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co 
of  Suffolk.  II5  miles  N.W.  of  Ipswi.  h.  Pop.  857. 

BILEDULGERID.  See  Beled-; l-jereed. 

BILGGRAY'.  beel'gb-rP-  a town  of  Poland,  government 
and  47  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lul  lin.  on  the  Lada.  Pop.  1800. 

BILIARSK.  bee'le-aRsk^  a village  of  Russia,  government 
and  68  miles  S.E.  of  Kazan.  Pop.  2500.  Near  it  are  exten- 
sive ruins,  supposed  to  mark  Liliar,  a considerable  'i'artar 
city. 

BILIN,  be-leenb  (Bohemian.  he-lee'na;  1,.  Bilino,) 

a town  of  Bohemia,  17  miles  VV.  of  I.eitmeritz,  on  the  Bila 
Pop.  3100.  It  h:is  two  castleii.  and  celebrated  and  much- 
frequented  mioeral  springs,  the  a,  iduLated  waters  of  which 
form  an  aiRide  of  export,  to  the  extent  of  900,000  jars 
yearly. 

BILINBAEVSK.  bee-1  in-b3-^vsk7.  a mining-town  of  Rus- 
sia. government  of  Perm,  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  30  miles 
YV.  of  Yesatei  iiilioorg.  11  lias  extensive  iron-works. 

Bl  LI  RAN.  be-le-rdiP,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  N.  of 
Leyte.  Lat.  11°  27'  N..  Ion.  121°  30'  E. 

BILHT  ).  See  Bellinz  )Na. 

BILIUI,  a river  of  Siberia.  See  Yiliooi. 

BILLERB  ICK.  biPler-bck',  a small  town  of  Prussia,  in 
■Westphalia  15  miles  W.V.W.  of  M Roster.  Pop.  1440. 

BILLERBEGK.or  FRIEDRICHSIl ULD,  freeMriKS-hWlt', 
a village  of  Prussia,  in  the  piovince  or  Pomerania,  regency 
off'bslin,  9 miles  .N.N.E.  of  Rummelslaiig. 

Bl  LLERICA,  hiTler-ik-a,a  beautiful  post-village  of  Mid- 
dlesex co..  Massachusetts.  18  miles  N.  by  \V.  of  boston.  It 
contains  4 churches,  a new  town-house,  and  the  Howe 
School,  opened  in  1852,  with  a fund  of  $27,000.  Pop.  of 
township  1776. 

BlI/LERIt  AY.  a market-town  and  chapelry  of  England, 
CO.  ot  Essex,  21  miles  E.N.E.  of  London,  and  3 miles  S.E.  of 
the  Eastern  Conntit^s  Railway.  Po)!.  in  1851.  1533.  It  has 
an  ancient  brick  chapel,  a union  work-hou.se,  and  mannfac- 
tui’es  of  silk  braid  and  lace. 

BIL'LESDJN,  a mai-ket-town  and  parish  of  England,  co 
and  85  miles  E.  of  Leicester.  Pop.  878.  It  was  a Roman 
station. 

BIL'LESLEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  YVarwick. 

BI  LLI  ERS.  heel'}  .!'  or  hee'y.d',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ylorhihan,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Vannes,  with  a small 
port  on  the  Vilaine.  Pop.  of  commune  lOf  5. 

Bl  LLIGlIrJ.M  biPliG-liTme',  a market-town  jf  Rhenish 
Bavari:i  on  the  Klingbai  h.  4 miles  S.S.YV.  if  Lniidau.  Pop. 
47(0.  It  has  Roman  ('atholic  and  Lutheran  churches,  ar.  i 
some  manufactures  of  hosiery.  &c. 

BTLl.lG  11  El .M,  a market-town  of  the  Grand  Dmhy 
Baden,  E.  of  .Mosbach. 

Bl  L'LINU,  GRr.AT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ol  NorUi- 
auipton. 
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BILLING,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

BI  L'LTNGBOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Lincoln. 

BIL'LI.N'GK.  a chupelry  of  England,  co.  ( f Lancaster. 

BILLINGE  UlUilER-END.  township  adjoining  the  above. 

BIL'LINGF  >RD,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

B1L'LINGIL\M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham.  It 
has  a station  on  the  Hartlepool  and  Stockton  Railway. 

BILLINGIIAY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BIL'LING’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co., 
Illinois. 

BI  L'LTNGSIIURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BIL'LINGSLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

BlL'LrXGSlMRT,  a village  of  Glouce.ster  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Delaware  River,  12  miles  below  Camden. 

BI  IJLINGSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Indiana, 
70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Bll/Ll NGTON.  a chapelry  of  Enirland,  co.  of  Lanca.ster. 

BIL'LITDN',  BIL'LETON^  or  BLITONG,  blee'ton',  an  is- 
land of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  intermediate  between  Suma- 
tra and  Borneo.  Lat.  of  hill  on  the  N.W.  part.  3°  13'  S. ; 
Ion.  Iu8°  7' E.  Area  e.stimated  at  ll.'iO  siiuare  miles.  Pop. 
6j0.).  It  is  surrounded  by  rocks  and  islets,  aud  is  rirh  in 
iron-ore  and  valuable  timber  ; it  does  not  produce  rice 
enough  for  home  (ronsumpAon.  but  about  25  boats  go  from 
it  annually  to  Sinaipore,  with  trepaug,  bird  s-nests,  sea- 
weed. tortoise-shell,  and  wax. 

BILLITON  PASSAGE,  between  the  above  island  and 
Borneo,  is  about  130  miles  across. 

BI  l/L  )CKLY'  or  BIL'LOCKBY,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Norfolk. 

BILL  )M.  bee!'y(\N°'  or  bee'y’iN®'- ti  town  of  France,  depart.- 
ment  of  Puy-de-Dome.  on  a hill.  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Clermont. 
Pop  of  commune  in  1862,1430.  It  has  a communal  (‘ollege. 
and  some  uianufictures  of  tine  earthenwares,  called  tlie 
‘‘  pottery  of  Bretagne.”  It  is  considered  the  oldest  town  of 
Auvergne. 

BlIVLY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Antrim. 

BIL.MA.  bii  'ml,  a town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Nigritia,  near 
’.at.  18°  40'  N.,  Ion.  14°  E..  on  the  route  from  Kez/.an  to  Lake 
Tchad.  It  is  said  to  have  abund.int  supplies  of  water, 

BILNEY,  bilffiee,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfdk. 

BILNEY,  west,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BILLS  CREEK.  Iowa,  one  of  the  head  branches  of  Otter 
Creek,  whic  h it  enters  between  Warren  and  Lucas  counties. 

BI  L'LU  .VIS  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Tyler  co.,  Texas. 

BIL  >X1,  be-lox/ee.  a post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. on  Biloxi  Bay.  which  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  about  90  miles  E.N.E.  of  New  Orleans.  Ii  is  a place 
jf  summer  rssort  tor  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans. 

BILSA.  bil^sd.  (anc.  B lvt'm.)  a town  of  Hindostan,  do- 
minion and  1-3  miles  S.  of  G walipr.  on  the  Betwah.  It  is 
eiiclosed  l)y  a stone  wall.  and.  in  1820,  had  5U00  hou.ses. 
Excellent  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  vicinity : in  1834,  Bilsa 
district  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  32.5U0L 

BILSBY,  bils'bee.  a parish  of  imgland,  co,  of  Lincoln. 

BILS'D.YLE.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

BILSEN,  biPsen.  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Lim- 
X)urg.  8 miles  S.E.  of  Ilasselt.  on  the  Demer.  Pop.  3086. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cutlery  and  earthenwares. 

BI  1/8!  NGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BI  L.'^'THORPE.  a parish  ( f England,  co.  of  Notts. 

BIL8'TON.  a market-town  and  chapelry  of  England. co.of 
Stafford,  parish  and  2^  miles  S.E.  cf  Wolverhampton,  and 
within  H miles  of  the  Willenhall  station  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Linniiigham  Railway.  Pop.  in  1861, ’23.627.  It  is  very 
ii'cegularly  built,  but  has  many  good  residences,  a hand- 
some chapel  of  ea.se  erected  in  1830,  and  another  Episcopal 
chapel.  A fliii  d chnrch  has  recently  been  erected.  'J  he 
m inutacturing  industry  of  Bilston  is  very  great.  The  noi.se 
and  smoke  of  engines  and  furnaces  are  heard  and  seen  in 
all  directions  and  for  many  miles  around  tlie  town.  The 
manufactures  include  tin.  japanned,  and  enamelled  wares 
of  evi'i’v  kind  iron  wire,  nails,  screws,  iron  gates  and  pali- 
sades in-i  hinery.  steam-engines.  &c.  There  are  also  mills 
f)r  forming  pig-iron  into  bars,  atid  many  iron  and  brass 
foundries.  Coarse  pottery  is  made  from  clay  which  is  found 
in  the  \i  inity  in  great  abundance.  Among  its  numerous 
s bools  is  one  founded  in  1833  and  endowed  with  ’2000/..  for 
the  beiietit  of  orphans  left  destitute  by  the  cholera,  which 
raged  here  in  1832  with  frightful  violence.  Bilston  firms  a 
part  i f the  parliamentary  borou  gh  of  Wolverliampton. 

Bll/TJN.  a pari>h  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick,  U miles 
S.W.  of  Rugby.  Here  Addison  resided  after  his  marriage 
with  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 

BI  LT  IN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

BIF/rjN  WITH-HARROGATE,a  chapelry  of  England,  co. 
of  York.  West  Riding. 

RIM  A.  bee'm.^,  a seaport  town  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
capital  of  a state  of  the  same  name,  in  the  island  of  8um- 
bawa.  on  a bay  of  its  N.  coast,  loO  miles  E.  of  8umbawa.  It  | 
is  the  residen  ce  of  the  sultan  and  of  a Dutch  agent.  Chief 
exjiorts,  timber  and  valuable  horses.  I 
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BTMBER,  bimAlier,  a town  of  the  Punjab,  on  an  affilaeut 
of  the  Cheuaub,  lOU  miles  N.  of  Lahore.  It  consists  of  abou* 
1001)  low  and  f.'at-roi  fed  houses. 

BIMRIA.  bim'bee-.i  a river  of  Western  Africa’,  enters  the 
Bight  of  Biafra  W.  of  the  Cameroons  River.  On  its  banks 
are  many  popul ms  villages,  under  the  rule  of  a chief  whf', 
in  1833  placed  himseli' under  British  protectii  n 

BIMI  M,  be-mee'nee.  a small  group  oi  islands,  surrounded 
by  reefs,  in  the  Rahania  Archipelago,  E.  of  Cape  Eloridii. 

BI  .M  LI  PATA.M,  liim'lip-d-tan/,  (unc.  a 

seaport  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  .Madras.  17 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Vlzagapatam,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  hai 
a brisk  coasting  ti’ade. 

BI.NAB.  be-niil/.  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Azerbaijan, 
on  the  Sofi  Chai.  a tributary  of  l>ake  Ooroomeeyah,  on  the  W' 
side  of  the  lake,  and  56  miles  S.S.M'.  of  Tabreez.  It  is  of 
modern  origin,  and  has  about  160)  hou.ses.  clean  streets, 
.several  good  caravan  series,  and  an  abundance  of  water. 
Around  it  are  numerous  orchards  and  vineyards:  and  it 
yields  to  its  chief  an  annual  revenue  of  40  0 tomans,  and  a 
contingent  of  iOO  men  to  the  army  of  .\zerbaijan.  Pop.75(i0 
BIN'ABO/LA,  LUl.'ABd'LA,  BEN'N  EBEIVLA.  or 
TM’ELVE  PI.NS,  a mountain  range  of  Ireland,  in  Crn- 
naught.  <’0.  of  Galwav.  barony  and  5 miles  N.K.  of  Ballina- 
liinch;  the  culminating  point  of  Knockannaliiggeii  is  ’2400 
feet  above  the  sea. 

B1NC\CRE  or  BEN'ACRE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk.  In  1780,  a stone  vessel,  containing  900  silver  l.u- 
man  coin.s,  was  found  in  this  pai  ish. 

BINA.SCO,  be-nds'ko,  a town  and  fortress  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  Lombardy,  on  the  Pavia  Canal,  11  miles  N.IV.  of 
Par  ia.  Pop.  oOOO. 

BIN-BI R-KI  LISSEII.  bin-beeR-kil'li.s-s?h'.  some  ruins  in 
Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Karamania.  lO  N.N.IV.  of  Karaman, 
consisting  of  aucient  tombs,  portions  of  early  Byzantine 
churches,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  Lystlra,  where  the 
cripple  was  healed  by  St.  Paul. 

BI  a'BROOKE.  a village  and  formerly  a market-town  of 
England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  7 miles  N'.E.  of  Market-Uaisen. 
Pop.  1187. 

BI.NCHE,  bin^Keh  or  binK.  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Ilainaut,  on  the  Ilaine,  and  on  a branch  of  the  Mens  Canal, 
10  miles  E.S.E.  of  .Mons.  Pop.  in  1842.  5’236.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  cutlery  and  hardwares,  aud  a considerable  trade 
in  lace  paper,  marble,  and  coal. 

BINR'II.’.STER.  a township  of  England,  co.of  Duibam. 
ward  of  D.irlington.  U miles  E.N.E.  of  Bi.shop-Auckland. 
Pop.  in  1851.  30.  It  is  supposed  to  have  Vieen  the  Roman 
B noriiim  : various  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered 
in  the  pai  ish. 

BI.\/CJ.MRE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

BINDRARU.ND.  1 in'drd-t  und'.  (anc.  Vrimlovana,)  a col 
siderable  town  of  Rritish  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  upper 
provinces,  on  the  Jumna.  40  miles  N.N.M'.  of  Agra.  It  has 
several  sacred  pools  and  caves,  and  numerous  temples  of 
Krishna,  one  of  which  is  among  the  most  massive  works  of 
Hindoo  architecture. 

BIN/EG.\R,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BING'IELD.  a ptirish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks.  Pope’s 
father  resided  here,  and  the  tree  is  still  shown  under  win  h 
the  poet  is  said  to  have  wi  itten  a considerable  part  of  bis 
“NVindsor  Eore.st.” 

BINGEN,  biiig'en,  a town  of  Germany,  grand-duchy  of 
Ilesse-Darmstadt.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  in- 
flux of  the  Nahe.  17  miles  M'.  of  Mentz.  Pop.  4600.  who 
manufacture  leather  and  raise  superior  wines.  It  owes  its 
ori  ;iii  to  the  Roman  castle  or  klepp  of  Dru.«us.  Near  it.  the 
Rhine,  breaking  through  a mountain  ch.ain.  narrows  to  form 
the  Bingerloch.  a dangerous  rapid  at  low  water;  in  the 
neighborhood  are  I udesh;  im.  the  castle  of  1 liienfel.s.  and 
chapel  of  St.  Roch;  and  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine  is  tlie 
Mau.'et/innn.  (i  e.  -‘m  tuse-tower.”)  a structure  erected  fur  a 
toll-house  in  the  thirteentli  century. 

B1 NG  EMIEl  M.  bing'en-hlnie'.  a market-town  of  Ilesse- 
Darmstadt,  10  miles  N.  of  Hanau.  Pop.  700. 

BINGHAM  ling'am  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  rich  vale  of  Belvoir.  co.  and  8^  miles  E.  of  Not- 
tingham. Pop  in  1851.  2064.  It  is  a polling-place  for  the 
S.  division  of  the  county. 

B1NGH.\M,  bing'am.  a posMownship  of  Somerset  co., 
Maine,  on  the  E.  .side  of  the  Kennebec  Biver,  about  00  miles 
N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  831. 

RINGII.V.M,  a post-township  of  Potter  co  , PennsylvaLia, 
borderingon  New  York  State,  18  miles  .\.E.  of  Couderspoi  t, 
is  drained  by  the  Genesee  Liver.  Poj).  77'S. 

BINGHAM,  a post-township  in  Clinton  co.,  Michigan, 
ahoul  'll  miles  E of  I^yons.  Pop.  1400. 

BINGH.\M'rON.  Inng'ara-ton  a city,  and  c.apital  of  Broome 
CO.,  New  York,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Chenango 
and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  where  the  former  is  crossed  ny 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad.  225  miles  from  New  York 
City,  and  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Syracuse  and 
Bingiiamton  Railroad.  80  miles  from  Syraciise.  The  Cht- 
nego  Canal  also  connects  it  with  Utica.  The  city  is  hand 
somely  laid  out,  aud  contains,  besides  the  co.  huildingr, 
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abotit  10  churches,  several  seminaries,  1 national  hank.  3 
other  banks,  about  .“iO  stores  and  wareliouses.  and  nianu- 
factories  of  flour,  lumber,  carriages,  firearms.  &c.  'J'he  flour 
and  lumber  trade  are  extensivel.v  carried  on.  Excellent 
water-|jo\ver  is  furnished  by  the  Chenango  and  Susiiuehanna 
Hivers,  which  are  crossed  here  by  several  Inidges.  Three 
newspapers  are  published  liere  Hinghaniton  was  settled 
in  17!'7  by  .Mr.  Bingham,  fri  in  whom  it  received  its  name, 
rtml  was  incorporated  in  1818.  Poj).  in  1863,  9094;  in  1800, 
8326. 

BTNGTI.\.MTO\.  a small  post-village  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois, 
about  100  miles  W.  of  Chicago. 

BIN’Ct'IIAMST )W.V,  or  SALEEN^a  maritime  village  of 
Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo,  on  the  W.  side  of  Blacksod 
Bay,  2^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Belmullet.  Pop.  4;i6,  engaged  in 
fishing.  Exports,  corn  and  potatoes. 

BINGGjEY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  York.  West  Biding,  on  the  .\ire.  and  the  heeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal,  15  miles  W.N.W,  of  Leeds.  Pop.  in  1851, 
15.339;  of  town,  10.157.  It  has  a neat  church,  a grammar 
school  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VITl.  (revenue,  470/. 
per  annum.)  a court-house,  several  charities,  numerous 
worsted,  yarn,  cotton,  and  paper  manufactories,  and  some 
trade  in  malt. 

BINGTANG,  bing-tang/,  BINTAM.  or  PULO-BINTAM, 
poodo-bin-tam',  an  island  in  the  Malav  Archipelago,  inter- 
sected by  the  equator,  in  Ion.  about  101°  20'.  E.  Length.  .30 
miles,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth.  It  contains  0000 
ginger  gardens. 

BINGI.AM.  a parish  of  England,  oo.  of  Norfolk. 

BINIC.  bee'neekh  a seaport  town  of  France,  department 
of  C6tes-du-Nord.  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  of 
commune,  in  1852,  2040.  It  has  important  fisheries  and 
ship  building  yards. 

BINK'LEY’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co., 
PennsvlvaTiia. 

BINHjEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

BIN'SEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

BI.NS.IN  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co..  New  York. 

BIN'STEAD.  a parish  of  England.  Isle  of  Wight. 

BINSTE.AD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

Bl NESTED,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BT.N/TANG.  See  Bixgtang. 


BINTENNE,  bin-tSn',  an  inland  town  of  Ceylon,  on  the 
Mahavillygunga.  30  miles  E.  of  Kandy. 

"BIN'T  )N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

BIN'TREE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BIOBI ),  bee/o-bee'o,  the  largest  river  in  Chili,  rises  in 
the  Andes,  flows  generally  VY.N.W..  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  province  of  Concepcion  and  independent  Arau- 
iania,  and  enters  the  Pacific  at  Concepcion,  after  a course 
estimated  at  200  miles. 

BI IGLIO.  be-6Pyo.  a village  of  Piedmont,  5 miles  E.N.E. 
of  Biella.  Pop.  2227. 

BIOBNEB  )RG.  be-oR^nJh-boRg'.  a seaport  town  of  Finland, 
laen  of  Abo,  on  the  Kumo.  at  its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  00  miles  N.N.W.  of  .\bo.  Pop.  4507.  It  is  pretty 
well  built,  and  has  some  ship  building,  and  an  export  trade 
in  timber,  pitch,  tar.  and  fish. 

BIOT.  be-o/.  a village  of  France,  dep;irtmont  of  Var,  canton 
and  3 miles  N.N.W.  of  .Antibes.  Pop.  of  commune.  1207. 

BIOUL.  be-ooP.  a town  of  Belgium,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Dinant, 
with  a castle.  Pop.  913. 

BIR,  pronounced,  and  sometimes  written  BEER,  beer. 
(Turk.  Bire.h-jik  or  Be,(’>reh-Je.e',-.  anc.  Hi’r't'iii.)  a walled  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey.  120  miles  S.W.  of  Diarbekir.  on  the 
Euphrates,  where  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 115  miles  N.E.  of  Antioch.  Lut.  37°  3'  N.:  Ion.  3S°  E. 
It  has  from  1800  to  2000  houses,  the  inhabitants  Turks, 
with  a citadel  on  a steep  rock,  and  several  mosques.  Here 
it  was  lately  proposed  to  commence  the  steam  navigation  of 
the  Euphrates  downwards  to  the  Persian  Gulf  Many  other 
small  towns  in  Arabia.  &c.  have  the  prefix  H r.  meaning 
•‘a  well,”  and  it  is  the  name  of  a river  in  Abyssinia,  tri- 
butary to  the  .\bai. 

BIR'BECK-FELLS,  a district  of  England,  co.  of  West.- 
moreland.  comprising  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Urosby-Rsir 
vensworth.  Orton,  and  Shap. 


BIBBIDOM.  See  Bheriihoom. 

BIRCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BIRCH,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 
BIRCH  MUCH  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Hereford. 
BTBCH-AM.  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 
BIRCH  AM  NEWTON,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Norfolk. 
BTRCHAM  TOFTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 
BIRCH  ANGER,  birch'an-jer,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Essex. 


Bl  lUCHARDVILLE,  a post-office  of  Sus(iuehanna  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

BIIUCHETTSVILLE.  a postmffice  of  Cleveland  co..  North 
Carolina. 

BI  R/CHTNGTON,  a seaport  village  and  parish  of  England, 
and  a member  of  the  cinque  port  of  Dover,  co.  of  Kent,  Isle 
of  Thanet,  3^  miles  W.S.W.  of  Margate.  Pop.  874.  In  the 
church  are  many  ancient  monuments. 
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BTHCTT/OLT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BIBCH'ONER.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  f 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Matlock,  whence  numerous  visitors  repair 
to  visit  its  famous  rocking-stone.  Pop.  in  1851.  78. 

BIRCH  POND,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co..  Missouri. 

BIKCH  POND,  a small  village  of  Dent  co..  IMissouri. 

BIRCH  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Nicholas  co.,  Virginia,  284 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

BIRCH/TON,  a post-office  of  Braxton  co.,  Virginia. 

BIRCIUVILLE.  a township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan,  tu 
Lake  Huron.  Pop.  1800. 

BIRD,  a post-office  of  Hillsdale  co..  Michigan. 

BIRD'BROOK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BIRDHI.AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BIRD  ISLAND.  IVest  Indies.  See  Aves. 

BIRD  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  North 
Pacific  Ocean. 

BIRD  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Low  Islands,  Pacific,  near  the 
the  middle  of  the  group. 

BIRD  ISLANDS,  South  Africa,  Cape  Colony,  are  in  AJgoi*. 
Bay. 

BIR/DINBURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

BIRD  IN  H.VND.  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
.sylvania.  on  the  railroad.  7 miles  E.  of  Lancaster. 

BIRD'SALL.  a pest-township  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York, 
about  fiO  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  909. 

BIRDtSAl.L.  a parish  of  England.  co.ofY’ork.  East  Riding. 

BIRDSHIOROUilH  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania 

BIRD'SONG  CREEK,  in  the  IV.  part  of  Tennessee,  enters 
the  Tennessee  River  from  the  left,  in  Benton  co. 

BIRD’S  RUN.  a post-office  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio. 

BIRDSWILLE.  a small  village  in  Burke  co.,  Georgia, 
about  70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

BIRDS/VILLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Ta rant  county, 
Texas,  on  the  \V'.  fork  of  the  Trinity  River,  about  2.50  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Austin  City.  It  is  situated  in  a fine  and  fertile 
prairie,  which  is  as  yet,  however , thinly  settled.  Com 
menced  in  1851. 

BIRD  WOODS,  a postroffice  of  Campbell  co..  Kentucky. 

BIRTOOSSA  or  BTRIOUSSA  or  BIRTUS.A.  be-re-oos'sS,  a 
river  of  Siberia,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  bcdween  the 
governments  of  Irk ootsk  and  Yenesei.  It  is  one  of  the  head 
streams  of  the  Ona.  an  affluent  of  the  Tchoona  (Tchuna,) 
and  has  a N.  course  of  about  200  miles. 

BIRIOOTCH  or  BIRIOUTCIIE,  be-re-ootch^  a town  of 
Russia,  on  the  Sosna.  government  and  76  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Voronezh.  Pop.  5451.  It  is  encircled  by  an  earthen  rampart 
and  ditches,  and  has  numerous  churches  and  4 annual  fairs. 

BTR.T  or  BTRJE.  See  Bikze. 

BIRKHIY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

BIRKENFELD.  birk'en-f^lt',  or  bS6g'ken-f^lt'.  a princi- 
pality of  Germany,  belonging  to  Oldenburg,  but  detached 
from  the  rest  of  that  duchy,  W.  of  the  Rhine,  and  enclosed 
by  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Meisenheim.  Area.  143  sf)uare 
miles.  Pop.  in  1849,  30,966.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and 
well-wooded.  Principal  river,  the  Nahe.  an  affluent  of  the 
Rhine.  Chief  products,  cattle,  iron.  flax.  heTnp.  and  oil- 
seeds. It  is  divided  into  3 amts,  or  bailwicks.  Birkenfeld, 
Oberstein.  and  Nohfelden.  and  was  ceded  to  Oldenburg  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815. 

BIRKENFELD.  bgga/ketif^lt',  a town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  the  above  principality,  near  the  Nahe.  25  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Treves.  Pop.,  with  adjoining  village  of  Eckweiler.  2385.  who 
manufiicture  linen  and  woollen  fabrics  and  leather.  It  has 
superior  schools,  and  large  cattle  fairs.  Near  it  is  the  old 
fortress  of  Burg,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  counts-pala- 
tine  of  Birkenfeld-Zweibriicken. 

BTRK'ENHEAD.  a new  and  thriving  town  and  township 
of  England,  county  of  Chester,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mer- 
sey. immediately  opposite  Liverpool,  and  15  miles  N.N.W 
of  Chester,  with  which  it  communicates  bv  railway.  Pop. 
in  1841.  8225:  in  1851.  24.2®5.  It  has  wholly  risen  up  sines 
the  formation  of  ship-building  docks  in  1824.  on  Wallasey 
pool,  immediately  on  its  N.W.  side:  and  in  1841.  a .series  oi 
magnificent  docks  were  begun  on  the  side  of  the  Mersey,  ol 
which  the  Woodside  Basin,  and  another,  were  completed 
and  opened  in  April.  1847.  Besides  many  spacious  streets 
and  dwellings,  there  are  a large  square,  .several  handsome 
churches,  a medical  college,  an  institute,  a good  market- 
house.  430  feet  in  length,  and  1-30  feet  in  breadth,  a public 
slaughter-house,  a pier  in  the  Mersey,  and  a park  of  120 
acres:  and  in  its  vicinity  are  numerous  villas,  many  ol 
which  are  the  residences  of  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool  mer- 
chants. Here  are  also  the  remains  of  an  ancient  priory,  on 
a rock  projecting  into  the  Mersey.  Polling-place  for  South 
Cheshire.  The  communication  with  Liverpool  is  kept  up 
by  means  of  small  steamers  which  cross  the  river  every  If 
minutes.  Birkenhead  has  also  railway  communicatior 
with  all  parts  of  England. 

BfH KET.  166a/ket  or  bla/ket,  (“lake,”)  the  name  of  sev«^ 
ral  lakes  and  places  of  Egypt: — 

BIRKET-EL-HAD.n.  or  the  “lake  of  pilgrims.”  being  a 
small  lake  10  miles  N.E.  of  Cairo,  on  the  oanks  of  which 
the  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  by  way  of  Suez,  assemble  on  thet/ 
departure  thither,  and  separate  on  their  return. 
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riRKET-EL-KEROON  or  BTKKET-EL-KEROUN,  is  the 
modern  name  of  1,.\KE  .M(ERIS,  whieh  see. 

RIRKET-EL-MAIlIOiJT,  See  Mareotis. 

BIRK-FELL,  a mountain  of  Eny:land.  co.  of  Cumberland, 
on  the  S.  side  of  Ulleswater,  .0  miles  N.  of  Amideside. 

BI  It/K  1 N,  a parish  of  Enj^land,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

BlRKSTEl.N.  See  Burostein, 

BIR'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BI  RULING,  a parisli  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BIRRING  HAM,  bjr^ling-am,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Won  ister. 

BIRMA,  BIRMAH,  or  the  BIRMAN  EMIGRE.  See 
Bormah. 

BIRMENSDORF.  beeR/mens-doRf',  a village  of  Switzer- 
land. canton  of  Aargau.  It  has  mineral  springs  and  baths. 
Pop.  897. 

BI  HOMING  or  BER/MTNG,  a post-village  of  Buchanan  co., 
Missouri.  45  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Independence. 

BI  RMINGH.-V.M,  bjrbning-am,  a parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough,  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns 
of  England,  county  and  17  miles  N.W.  of  M'arwick.  100  miles 
N.W.  of  London,  and  78^  miles  S.E.  of  Liverpool.  Area  of 
borouah.  which  includes  the  adjacent  townships.  Aston. 
Edgbaston.  &c..  18,780  acres.  Pop.  in  1030,  4000;  in  1801. 
60  822:  in  1861,  ‘29.5,955.  The  town,  on  the  river  Rea.  occu- 
pies the  E.  declivity  of  three  undulating  hills,  and  from  the 
S.E.  presents  to  view  a mass  of  red  brick  houses,  inter- 
spersed with  several  lofty  church  spires,  and  a vast  number 
of  tall  chimneys  belonging  to  the  factories.  Its  lower  part 
consists  of  unprepossessing  streets,  old  houses,  and  work- 
shops; but  its  upper  portions  comprise  many  broad  streets 
and  ^ood  residences.  In  its  centre  is  a handsome  quarter, 
rivalling  in  appearance  the  best  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and 
containing  the  town-hall.  Edward  VI. ‘s  grammar  school.  St. 
Philip's  and  Christ's  Churches,  Queen's  College,  theatre, 
and  other  principal  edifices.  The  uneven  ground  on  which 
Birmingham  is  built,  facilitates  its  diainage,  and  thus  con- 
trii)Utes  to  its  salubrity.  It  is  also  well  lighted  with  gas. 
and  paved,  though  many  parts  of  the  town  are  ill  furnished 
wifh  footpatlis.  The  superb  town-hall,  one  of  the  finest 
edifices  in  England,  occupies  a commanding  site,  and  is  in 
classic  style;  it  is  fronted  with  marble,  and  has  a saloon 
i45  feet  in  length.  65  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in 
height;  it  can  accommodate  8000  per.sons,  (or  4000  seatwi.) 
and  contains  a fine  organ,  some  pipes  in  which  are  said  to 
be  tlie  largest  in  Europe;  in  this  hall  the  triennial  musical 
festivals  are  held.  The  theatre,  erected  in  1821,  at  a cost 
of  14  00  )/..  and  having  a front  in  the  Ionic  order,  is  a hand- 
some building,  and  one  of  the  most  commodious  of  its  class 
out  of  the  metropolis.  The  free  grammar  school,  founded 
in  1552.  is  a richly  decorated  Gothic  edifice.  (174  feet  by  125 
feet.)  rebuilt,  in  1834,  by  Mr.  Bari-y.  at  a cost  of  nearly 
50.00  tL;  it  has  a revenue,  now  probably  amounting  to 
11.0001.  a jear.  and  10  e.xhibitions  of  50?.  per  annum  for 
four  years,  to  any  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  1847. 
the  different  classes  were  attended  by  1200  pupils.  Queen's 
College,  lately  established,  and  munificently  endowed  by 
private  benefactions,  is  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  London,  and  regulated  on  the  old  collegiate  system: 
attached  to  it  are  a flourishing  medical  school,  and  Queen’s 
Hospital,  also  recently  founded.  Birmingham  originally 
consisted  of  but  one  parish:  it  is  now  divided  into  five — St. 
Martin.  St.  Philip.  St.  Thomas.  St.  George,  and  All  Saints. 
St.  Martin’s  church,  in  the  Bull  ring,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  was  built  in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  originally 
of  stone,  and  is  now  encased  in  brick.  There  are  .several 
other  chapels  belonging  to  the  establishment.  These  pa- 
rishes were  formerly  within  the  archbishopric  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  but  were  transferred  by  the  church  com- 
missioners to  the  diocese  of  'Worcester.  The  dissenting 
chapels  comprise  tho.se  of  the  Independents.  Friends.  Me- 
thodists. Swedenborgians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians, 
(the  last  a numerous  sect  in  Birmingham;)  and  here  is  a 
Jew  j’  Synagogue.  The  other  principal  buildings  are.  a 
lar'e  general  hospital,  gener.al  dispensary,  athenaeum, 
large  m.arket-house.  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a vast  biick 
edifice,  the  barracks,  and  railway  station,  which  last  is  a 
general  point  of  junction  of  the  railways  from  London. 
Liverpool,  Derby,  Worcester,  <fec.  The  public  institutions 
compri.se  a society  of  arts,  with  a drawing  academy,  and 
annual  exhibition  of  paintings,  public  library,  with  ‘27.000 
volumes,  philosophic  and  mechanic.s’  institutions,  a blue- 
coat  .school,  (annual  revenue.  2500?..)  Springhill  College,  for 
Independents  and  Baptists,  national  and  proprietary 
schools,  and  a great  variety  of  other  educational  establish- 
aients:  deaf  and  dumb,  and  magdalen  asylums,  eye  and 
ear.  and  lying-in  infirmaries,  a botanic  garden,  horticul- 
tural and  stalistical  societies,  and  a public  cemetery  com- 
pany. The  town  has  extensive  baths,  and  a place  of  amu.se- 
aient  termed  ‘ Vauxhall.” 

Birmingham  is  considered  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in 
fhe  kingdom,  owing  probably,  in  part,  to  the  large  quantity 
of  vitiiol  consumed  in  manufactories  which  is  thought  to 
exert  a purifying  influence  on  the  atmosphere;  and.  in  part, 
to  Its  excellent  system  of  drainage ; hut  more,  perhaps,  to 
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the  spaciousness  of  its  dwellings.  One  man  In  Birniinghani 
is  said  to  live  on  the  same  space  as  two  in  .Manchester  and 
three  in  Liverpool,  and  the  mortality  of  each  tov'n  is,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  ratio. 

M iniifacturi’s. — The  origin  and  progress  of  the  prosperity 
of  Birmingiiam  is  wliolly  aftril>utable  to  the  excellence  apt 
extent  of  its  hardware  manufiictures.  Its  geograph ii  ally 
central  situation  on  the  border  of  a great  coal  and  iron  dis 
trict.  combined  witli  the  command  of  a wide  and  ready 
transit  both  by  canal  and  railway,  have  contributed  to  len- 
der it  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  towns,  in  the  j>ar- 
ticular  line  above  alluded  to,  in  the  world.  Of  the  rjirly 
history  of  Birmingham  as  a manufacturing  town,  little 
further  is  known  beyond  the  general  fact,  that  it  has  en- 
joyed a reputation  for  its  iron  and  steel  manufactures  for 
several  centuries,  although  the  greatest  and  most  rapid 
progress  has  taken  place  within  the  last  40  years.  In  1805, 
the  amount  of  hardware  and  cutlery  exported  was  4288 
tons;  in  1844  it  amounted  to  22.552  tons;  all  the  interme- 
diate years,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  showing  a pro- 
gressive increase.  In  1821.  the  value  of  the  exports  was 
1.237.6.)2/. ; in  1844,  2.17!t.087/.  But  the  value  of  hardware 
goods  was  probably  a third  more  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  year;  so  that  the  quantity  exported  in  1844  exceeds 
that  of  1821  far  more  than  the  respective  valuatiojis  indi- 
cate. The  extraordinary  reduction  in  the  price  of  Birming- 
ham manufactures  has  been  caused  partly  by  a reduction 
in  the  cost  of  matei  ial.  but  chietly  and  in  many  cases  .solely 
from  improved  methods  of  production.  Since  18‘21.  on  fire- 
arms the  reduction  is  about  53  percent.;  on  gun-locks,  from 
65  to  85  per  cent.;  on  spoons  and  stirrups,  Ac.,  fi'om  (il  to 
69  percent.:  and  on  iron  cliains.  68  per  cent.  One  of  the 
most  important  manufactures  of  Birmingham  is  that  of  fire- 
arms. During  the  last  war.  5.000.000  stand  of  arms  were 
furnished  on  account  of  government,  and  of  the  pri\ate 
trade.  The  manufacture  of  swords  is  also  one  of  the  staple 
trades  of  Birmingham.  At  Soho,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  steam-engine  manu- 
factories in  the  wor  ld,  belonging  to  Boulton,  par  tner  of  the 
celebrated  .lames  Watt:  but  the  steam-engine  departnrent 
is  now  carried  on  exclusively  at  Smethick.  a slior-t  distairce 
to  the  west  of  Soho,  where  extensive  works  liave  recently 
been  er  ected  by  the  .same  company.  Goods  of  various  de- 
scriptions, however,  are  still  made  here,  such  as  vases, 
candelabr-as.  artd  other  articles  in  bronze  or  (iniiulii.  with 
large  quantities  of  plate.  Here  also  the  cojjper  coinage  of 
the  kingdom  was  foranerdy  executed.  The  coining  mill, 
w'orkitig  8 machines,  was-  capalrle  of  thr-owirrg  off  4t  00 
pieces  of  money  per  hour.  Cast-ir-on  articles  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  the  most  beautiful  patterirs  and  workmanship,  are 
manufactured  here  to  a great  extent,  superseding  tho.se 
made  of  mor-e  expensive  metals.  In  former  years,  ir-on- 
founding  w'as  limited  to  lar-ge  and  heavy  articles;  but  it  is 
now  extended,  with  the  most  entire  success,  to  the  lightest 
and  most  gr-aceful.  in  the  finishing  of  which  br-onze  is  irow 
very  generally  emirloyed.  The  riuantity  of  solid  gold  and 
silver  plate  manufactured  in  Birmingham  is  not  great; 
but  the  consuurption  of  silver  in  plating  was  very  consider- 
able. having  been  e.stimatedat  about  200.000  ounces  a year; 
it  is  now  somew'hat  less,  being  partly  superseded  by  metallic 
compounds.  The  Ireautiful  invention  of  electroplating,  fir-st 
discovered  in  this  tow-n.  tends  vei-y  greatly  to  theirrereaseof 
the  coirsumption  of  silver  and  also  of  gold.  Japanning  in  all 
its  for-ms  and  var-ieties  is  carried  on  here  to  a large  extent. 
Glass  manufacturing  and  glass-staining  or  painting  forms 
another  important  branch  of  manufacture:  in  the  former, 
oi-naments  of  a large  .size  are  made,  which  it  was  once 
thought  could  be  produced  only  in  metal:  on  the.se,  the 
most  beautiful,  delicate,  and  brilliant  surfaces  are  rai.sed 
by  the  lathe  and  cutting  tool.  The  manufacture  of  steel 
pens,  .scarcely  know-n  ‘25  years  ago,  is  another  importaTit 
branch  of  the  trade  of  Birmingham.  The  whole  quantity 
of  steel  pens  now  manufactured  is  estimated  at  750.UUO.000 
annually,  consuming  above  400  tons  of  steel.  Large  (juan- 
tities  of  these  are  exported.  Bins  are  also  made  here  to  a 
great  extent;  and  such  is  the  extraordinary  productive 
pow-ers  of  the  machinery  employed,  and  of  the  system  of 
minute  subdivision  of  labor,  that  l‘2.t,00  pins  can  be  cut 
and  pointed  in  an  hour,  and  5(t.000  heads  rounded  off 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  Buttons  are  also  extensively 
manufactured,  the  whole  number  made  annually  in  the 
town  being  estimated  at  750.000.000.  Fancy  seals,  brooches, 
clasps,  and  other  trinkets,  composed  of  what  is  called  Bir- 
mingham gold  and  polished  steel,  are  made  in  immense 
quantities,  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship,  and  at 
prices  which  excite  astonishment.  Great  numbers  of  gold 
rings  are  also  manufactured:  in  18.39,  no  fewer  than  ‘25.i;00 
gold  wedding-rings  were  as.sayed  aJid  marked  at  the  assay 
office  in  Birmingham.  The  above  sketch  gives  only  a .selec- 
tion of  a few  of  the  leading  articles  manufactured  at  this 
great  seat  of  human  industry.  The  simple  enumeration 
of  .all.  without  any  statistical  detail,  would  occupy  a far 
greater  space  than  could  be  afforded  in  a work  of  this  na- 
ture. The  machinery  employed  in  the  manufiicture  of 
nails,  screws,  button-shanks,  and  in  rolling  out  thick  bars 
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9r  ip^ots  of  Hiftal  into  long  thin  sheets,  are  among  the  most 
^oimerful  inventions  of  mechanical  genius.  Not  many 
larg“  capitalists  are  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  Bir- 
mitigliain;  a great  proportion  averagitig  from  5»tOZ.  to  lOOOL 
The.se  p.*rsons  give  out  their  work  to  the  workmen  they 
employ,  who  are  generally  paid  by  the  piece,  and  work  at 
home.  The  workman,  when  the  work  put  into  his  hands 
requires  the  aid  of  machitiery,  may  hire  for  any  given  time 
one  or  more  rooms,  together  with  a certain  quatitity  of 
steam  power,  in  any  one  of  a number  of  buildings  appro- 
f riateJ  to  such  purposes,  which  are  furnished  with  steam- 
power,  working-shafts,  lathes,  benches,  &c.  The  engine- 
power  of  Birmingham  in  18-1:9  was  estimated  at  that  of  5400 
horses,  and  consumed  377  tons  of  coal  per  day.  The  work- 
ing of  this  power  employed  from  8000  to  10.000  persons. 
It  is  computed  that  more  than  20.000  families  are  employed 
in  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Birmingham,  and  that  the 
annual  value  of  articles  produced  amounts  to  4,OoO.OOOL 
There  is  a branch  bank  of  England  in  Birmingham;  seven 
other  banks,  and  a very  tiourishing  .savings  bank. 

By  its  charter  of  incorporation,  dated  1838,  Birmingham 
is  divided  into  16  wards,  and  governed  by  a mayor  and  re- 
corder. 16  alderman,  and  48  common  councilmen.  Corpora- 
tion revenue  in  1846-7,  82.267/.  It  has  a borough  court  of 
quarter  sessions,  and  a town  court  of  reque.wts.  Assessed 
taxes  in  1816-7.  26.075/.  Since  the  Reform  Act  it  has  sent 
2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Hi:  torn. — Birmingham,  it  is  said,  was  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  name  of  Brpm("niuin.  is  mentioned  in 
Doomsday  Book.  B-nnejKji'fhtm.  The  name,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  neithboring  hamlets  of  Castle  Bromwich  and  West 
Bromwich  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  great 
quantity  of  broom  which  grows  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  celebrated  for  the  manufacture -of  arms  pre- 
vious to  the  Roman  invasion.  Of  its  early  history,  however, 
little  is  known.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  8a.xon  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  and  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  was  a place  of  some 
importance.  Birmingham  was  distinguished  in  the  cause 
of  the  Parliaments,  and  was  the  scene  of  some  conflicts  in 
the  last  of  which,  in  1643.  it  suffered  considei'aVile.  having 
been  taken,  partially  burnt,  and  a heavy  fine  inflicted  on 
the  inhabitants,  by  Pi-ince  Rupert.  It  suffered  to  a_  fearful 
extent  fi-om  the  plague  in  1665.  Its  first  considerable  in- 
crease in  siz‘  and  popularion  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  began 
to  assume  an  imi)ortant  ;qipearance,  and  has  since  conti- 
uu“d  rapi  lly  to  increase.  It  is  not  eighty  years  since  it  was 
made  a post-town:  previous  to  this,  letters  used  to  be  di- 
rected to  Birmingham,  near  Walsall.  The  Ammacan  and 
French  wars  during  the  latter  half  of  the  la.st  century 
and  the  early  part  of  this  were  the  great  causes  of  the  pros- 
perity and  increase  of  this  place  by  the  great  demand  which 
th.y  caused  for  musliets.  Birmingham  is  considered  the 
healthiest  place  in  Kngland.  For  this  it  is  no  doubt  partly 
indebted  to  the  vitriol  consumed  in  its  m.a nu fact u res.  but 
more  to  its  excellent  drainage,  broad  streets,  and  open  areas. 

BIRMINGHAM,  bir'ming-ham.  a flourishing  manufactur- 
ing borough  of  Derby  township.  New  Haven  co.. Connecticut, 
at  tbe  intersection  of  the  Naugatuck  witli  the  Ilousatonic 
River.  II  miles  .N.N.K.  of  Bridgeiiort,  and  9 miles  N by  M". 
of  New  Haven.  The  Naugatuck  Railroad  passes  through 
D(‘rby  on  the  oiijiosite  side  of  the  Naugatuck  River.  A 
substantial  briilge  connects  the  two  places.  A steamboat 
also  plies  daily  between  Derby  and  New  York.  The  village 
is  principally  situated  on  a hill,  and  commands  a fine  view 
of  the  Ilousatonic  and  Nangiitnck  valley.  It  is  hand- 
Boinely  laid  out.  having  a public  square  in  the  centre, 
around  which  stand  the  churches  and  schools.  The  street 
leading  to  the  river  is  occupied,  the  npjier  part  of  it  with 
stores,  and  the  lower  with  large  manufactories,  extensive 
warehouses,  lumber  and  coal  yarrls.  The  first  pin  factory 
ever  estal  lished  in  the  United  States  was  located  at  Bir- 
mingham. and  is  still  in  successful  operation,  employing  a 
large  number  of  hands.  Here  are  also  extcmsive  mills  Ibr 
rolling  cofiper,  iron,  and  steel;  al.so  mannfactories  of  car- 
riage axels  and  springs,  holts,  tacks,  augurs,  wcdl-chains, 
and  iinnierons  other  articles  of  hardware,  'fhe  town  has 
several  churches  and  a hank.  It  is  well  supplied  with  good 
pure  water,  distributed  by  means  of  ]iipes  to  ditferent  parts 
of  fhe  borough,  while  fhe  Houstitonic  River  is  capable  of 
fill  ni.-^hing  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  water-power  for 
nia nnlai  turing  l urposes.  IN  p.  25o0, 

BIKMTNGHAM,  a manufacturing  village  in  An  Sable 
tcnn.diip,  Clinton  co..  New  York,  on  Au  Sable  River,  about 
lt>6  miles  N.  of  .\lbany. 

BT  !!MINGH.\M.  ti  village  of  Mercer  co.,  New  Jersey,  5 
miles  N.N.IV.  from  Tre'i'on. 

BI  RMINGH.XM.  a vill  ge  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  N.  branch  of  Han  acus  creek,  4 miles  E.  from  Mount 
H illv.  has  several  mills. 

BIl!  ■'1 1 .N'G  IL\.M,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  5.50. 

BI  P.MINti  H.V.M.  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
i'op.  6J1. 

B1R.M1NGH.\.M,  a tlouri.diing  borough  of  Alleghany  co., 
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Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Monongabela  River, 

2 miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Alleghany.  A fine 
bridge,  1500  teet  long,  connects  it  with  Pittsburg.  The  m.a- 
nufactureof  glass  and  iron  constitutes  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  place.  (See  PiTTsnuRG.)  Pop.  6046.  The  name 
of  the  post-office  is  Buchanan. 

BIltMlNGIlA.M,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Huntingdon 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Little  Juniata  River,  and  on  the  cen- 
tral railroad,  105  miles  W.N.VV.  from  Ilai  ri.sbnrg.  It  is  a 
place  of  active  trade,  and  has  extensive  iron-works  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  221. 

BIRMINGHAM,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Alabama. 

B I R.M INGHAM,  a post-office  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Jlississippi. 

BI  RMINGIIA.VI,  a post-olfice  of  Marshall  co..  Kentucky. 

BIRMINGHA.M,  a thriving  post-village  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio 
on  Vermilion  River,  115  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Columbus.  1< 
posses.ses  excellent  water-power,  and  is  improving  rapidly. 

BIR.MINGHAM,  a village  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio,  about 
12  miles  \V.8.M'.  from  Canfield. 

BIR.MINGHA.M,  a thriving  post-village  of  Bloomfield 
township,  Oakland  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  railroad  from 
Detroit  to  Pontiac,  18  miles  N’.W.  from  the  former.  The 
northern  branch  of  Rouge  River  pas.ses  through  the  place, 
affording  water  power.  The  village  has  2 stores,  1 flourmill, 
and  1 foundry. 

BIRMINGHAM,  a post-village  of  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Crooked  Creek,  an  affluent  of  Illinois  River,  about  80  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Springfield,  and  on  the  bonier  of  a fertile 
prairie.  It  has  a saw-mill  and  grist-mill.  Pop.  of  tp.  1047. 

BIRMINGHA.M,  a small  village  of  Cape  Girardeau  co., 
Missouri,  on  the  Mississippi,  about  14  miles  N.E.of  Jai  kson. 

BIRMINGHAM,  a small  village  of  Perry  co.,  Missouri. 

BIR.MINGH.VM,  a post-village  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa, 
12  miles  N.  of  Keosauqua. 

BIR/NAM,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  county  and  12  miles 
NAY.  of  Perth,  and  about  an  equal  distance  NV.N.tV.  of 
Dunsinnan.  It  was  anciently  included  in  a royal  forest, 
which  Shakspeare  has  immortalized  as  Birnaiu  Wood,” 
in  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

BI RNBAUM,  beeimfl  Owm,  (Polish,  Miedzyehod,  me-iM'- 
ziK/od.)  a town  of  Prussian  Poland.  44  miles  W.N.IV.  of 
Posen,  on  the  M'arta.  Pop.  2637,  who  mauutacture  wool- 
len cloths  and  yarn. 

BIRN  EE,  N EM',  a walled  town,  20  miles  S.  of  Kooka. 

BIR/NEE  or  BIRN  IE,  OLD,  a large  town  of  Central 
Africa.  Borneo,  on  the  Yeoo,  70  miles  Mb  of  Kooka.  Pop. 
estimated  at  10.000.  It  covers  a space  of  several  square 
miles,  is  enclosed  by  remains  of  substantial  wall*;- and  in  the 
days  of  its  splendor  is  said  to  have  contained  a population 
of  200,000. 

BIIUNIE,  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Elgin.  Here  is  an 
old  Saxon  church. 

BIRON,  bee'^AN°^  a town  of  France,  department  of  the 
Dordogne,  arrondissement  and  22  miles  S.E.  of  Bergerac. 
Pop.  of  commune.  1124.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  its 
magnificent  chateau  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Marectial  de 
Biron.  beheaded  in  1(  02. 

BIRR,  beeR,  a village  of  Switzorl.and,  canton  of  Aargau, 

3 miles  S.  of  Brugg.  Here  Pestalozzi  commenced  his  cele- 
brated system  of  education  in  1768. 

BIRR,  bir,  or  P.4RSONS’ TOM'.N,  a market  town  of  Ire- 
land. in  a parish  of  the  same  name,  co.  of  Leinster,  and 
62|  miles  M’.S.M'.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  of  town,  6336;  of  parish, 
95(*7.  A well-built  town,  with  castle  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Rosse,  under  whose  proprietorship  the  modern  town  has 
risen  into  its  piesent  prosperous  state.  It  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Biorra.  in  the  sixth  century  ; and  in  the 
ninth  was  the  stronghold  of  the  O’Carrols.  In  1626,  8ir  M'. 
Parsons,  ancestor  of  Lord  Rosse,  received  a grant  of  the  town 
and  adjoining  estate  from  James  I. 

BIRRESBORN,  b66.i/R^.s-boRn',  a hamlet  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, circle  of  Priim.  It  has  well  frequented  mineral  springs; 
near  it  is  the  acidulated  si>ring  of  Brudeldreis. 

B1R'.SAV  and  HAR/UAY.  a parish  of  Scotland,  11  miles 
N.M'.  of  Kirkwall.  Grkney  Islands. 

BIRSE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

BIRSE,  l66iJseh,  a small  river  of  Switzerland,  canton  oi 
Bern. 

BIRSEN.  See  Bir ZE. 

BIRSK.  beeusk,  an  ancient  town  of  Russia,  government 
of  Orenboorg,  on  the  Belaia.  50  miles  N.W.  of  Gofi.  Pop. 
3500.  It  was  formerly  f atified,  and  has  some  manufacto- 
ries of  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  fibric.s. 

BIR'STALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  M'est 
Riding,  near  the  York  and  .North  .Midland  Railway,  7 miles 
S.M’.  of  Leeds.  Pop.  29  723.  mostly  dependent  on  its  woollen 
and  w'irsted  manufactures,  foi-  which  there  were,  in  ls38, 
41  mills,  employing  together  2692  hands,  besi.les  a cotton 
and  two  silk  factories.  Coal  and  iron-mines  gave  employ- 
ment to  .566  persons  at  the  above  date.  The  church,  built 
in  the  reign  ef  Henry  VIIL.  has  lately  been  enl.irged:  and 
a new  Gothic  chapel  was  recently  erected  at  Birken.sha w 
Birstall  is  a polling  place  fir  the  West  I iding  of  the  county 
At  Fieldherd,  in  this  county.  Dr.  Priestly  was  born  In  1733- 

BIRSTCMORTO.N,  a parish  of  Englaui,  co.  of  Wen  ester. 
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Bir.n’LE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  pariah 
of  Middleton.  *2^  miles  .\.E.  of  Hury. 

BTH'J'tLEY.  a chapelry  nf  Kiif'land,  co.  of  Durham. 

BIBZE  or  BIIi.IE.  I e4i:zli?  written  also  BIRSEN.  1 gectsen. 
a town  of  Russia,  fcovermnent  of  Vilna,  N.E.  of  Poueviezh 
with  a castle  of  the  I’rincess  Kadzivill. 

BTSACCIA,  h^sit^chd.  fane.  Nnmhilfv  or  Rmnhda^)  a town 
of  Naples,  province  of  Priiicipato  Ultra,  built  on  a hill, 
30  miles  K.N.E.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  5700. 

BISACQUINO,  be-sdk-kwee'no.  BUSAQUTNO.  hoosd- 
kwee'no.  or  BUSACOIIIXO.  boivsdk-kee'no.  a town  of  Sicily. 
27  mile.s  S.  of  Palermo;  with  an  exteu.sive  trade  in  grain, 
oil.  and  lint.  Pop.  SOOO. 

BISAGNO,  he-sdn'yo,  a fertile  and  highly  cultivated  dis- 
trict in  the  vicinity  of  Genoa:  gives  name  to  the  river, 
which  passing  the  eastern  walls  of  the  city,  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  near  the  lazaretto. 

BISA.MBEBG,  bee'.sdiu-b^Rg',  a village  of  Lower  Austria. 
1}  miles  S.E.  of  Korneuburg.  Pop.  <'42. 

BI.'^AMBEHG,  a hill  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above  village. 
ilkO  feet  in  elevation. 

BlS.\.\0,  be-sl/no.  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
off  the  .N.E.  extremity  of  Celebes.  Circumference,  20  miles. 

BISANTIIE.  See  Rodosto. 

BTSAY.VS,  be-si'ds,  a name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  all 
the  Philippine  Islands,  excepting  Luzon.  It  is  derived 
from  the  language  spoken  throughout  them,  called  Bimj/a. 
which  ha-'  numerous  dialects,  and  differs  greatly  from  the 
Tagala  the  language  spoken  in  Luzon. 

BISBAL.  La,  Id  bees-bdP,  a tow  n of  Spain.  10  miles  E.  of 
Gerona.  with  a bridge  on  the  Adaro.  Pop.  3110. 

BIS'BItOvlKE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

B1SCAR.\.  bis-kl'ri.  a town  of  Algeria,  capital  of  the 
district  of  Zaab.  S.  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  on  the  Kantara, 
2Uy  miles  S.E.  of  Algiers.  Held  by  the  French  since  184t. 

BISC.\.KI.  bis%d-i'e.  or  l ees'kd-re,  a town  of  Sicily,  45  miles 
W.  of  Syracuse,  on  the  Dirillo.  Pop.  27U0. 

BISCAROSSE.  bees'kaR'KossC  a village  of  France,  depart- 
men  toft  he  Landes,  8 miles N.tV.of  Rarentis-en-Born.  P.  IS-')!. 

BIS'CATIDRPE,  a parish  and  village  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln.  7?  miles  N.N.Fl.  of  W’ragby. 

BIS'CAY,  or  BISCAYA,  bis-ki'i.  (Sp.  U/cenya,  vees-ki'R  or 
veeth-ki'd.)  one  of  the  three  Basque  provinces  of  Northei'Ti 
Spain,  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  S.  by  the  province 
of  Alava;  E.  by  Guipuzcoa;  and  \V.  by  Santander.  Area. 
lUb4  square  mile.s.  Pop.  in  1849.  150,000.  Capital.  Bilbao 
Under  the  name  of  Biscay  are  sometimes  comprehended  the 
three  Basque  provinces  of  Biscay.  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava. 
.idj.  and  inhab.  BiscAYtA.v.  See  Basque. 

BISCAY,  a town  of  .New  Mexico.  See  Duuanoo. 

B1SC.\Y.  Bay  of.  (Fr.  de  Gaxcogve  golf  deh  gds'koB'; 

anc.  A iuitan>iciis  Sdnmt  and  Gal'licas  Ocdunus,)  a bay  of  the 
Atlantic,  extending  from  Ouessant  (Ushant)  Island,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  France,  to  Cape  Ortegal.  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Loire,  Cha  rente.  Gironde, 
and  Adour.  Its  principal  ports  are  Lorient,  Nantes.  La 
Rochelle.  Rochefort,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne,  in  France: 
l*a«ages,  St.  Sebastian.  Bilbao,  Santander^and  Gijou,  in 
Spain.  Chief  island.s,  Belleisle.  Re.  and  Gleron,  on  the  coast 
of  France.  Its  N.  and  S,  coasts  are  bold  and  rocky;  but  on 
the  E.,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  the  .\dour,  the 
coast  is  composed  of  sand  downs,  and  interrupted  by  nume- 
rous lagoons.  The  depth  varies  from  20  fithoms  on  the  M'. 
of  France,  to  200  fathoms  on  the  N.  of  Spain.  Navigation 
is  much  impeded  by  the  heavy  seas  produced  by  N’.\V.  winds 
and  by  a current  {RcumTs)  which  sets  in  from  the  Atlantic. 

and.  sweeping  round  the  northern  coast  of  Spain,  runs  N. 
and  N.\V.  along  the  western  coast  of  France,  and  enters  the 
Irish  Channel. 

BISCEGLIA,  be-sh^Py^  or  be-sh'iryi,  a fortified  seaport 
town  of  Naples,  Terra  di  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic.  21  miles 
\V.N.^Y.  of  Bari.  Pop.  13  141.  It  has  a cathedral,  a num- 
ber of  churches,  convents,  and  public  reservoirs,  a dio- 
cesan sfh'X)!.  and  theatre.  Its  port  admits  only  small  ve.s- 
sels  and  its  trade  is  insignificant. 

BISCIIIIEI.M,  bishfiiime.  (Fr.  pron.  bee'sh^m'.)  a village 
of  France,  department  of  the  Bas-Khin,  2 mile.s  N.  of  Stras- 
bourg. Pop.  of  commune  in  18.52,3137. 

BISCII  )FSBURG.  bish'ofs-l^idKc'.  a town  of  East  Prussia, 
in  the  Limmer,  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Konigsberg.  Pop.  2150, 
wh  I rn  i'mUi ' ture  linen  varn  and  fabrics. 

BISCHOFSII EIM.  bish'ofs-hime'.  (Fi'.  pron.  bee'shoCsSmt.) 
a small  tnwn  of  France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  1®  miles 
N.  of  Otiernai.  Pop.  16()1. 

BI.SCIIOFSHEIM  AM  RII ETN,  bislPofs-himeMm  rine.  a 
small  town  of  Germany,  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  19  miles 
S.M'.  of  Rastadt.  Pop.  17  14. 

BISCIIOFSHEIM  A.M  TAUBER,  bislPofs-hime' Jm  tdwt- 
b?r.  a small  town  of  Germany,  grand  duchy  ol  Baden,  19 
miles  S.W.  of  VViirzburg.  Pop.  '2338. 

BISCIIDFSIIETM  VOR  DEM  RIION.  bishtofs-hime'  foR 
d^in  ron,  a small  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  40 
UJ.les  N.E.  of  Wiirzburg.  Pop.  1830. 

BISCIIGFS-LAA K,  >li^h'oTs-ldk'.  a town  of  Illyria,  in  Car- 
uiola,  government,  and  15  mile^  N.E.  of  Lavbach.  Pop.  1850. 
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BI8TICriOFSSTETN.  blsh'ofs-stTne',  a town  of  East  Pnis- 
si.a,  46  miles  S.S.E.  of  Konigsberg.  Pop.  2830,  who  manu- 
facture hosiery,  leather,  and  woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 

BISCIIGFSWERDA,  bish'ofs-tv^u'dS.  a town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  on  the  railway  from  Dresden  to  Bautzen, 
20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dresden.  Pop.  2486,  who  manufact  ure 
linen  and  woollen  fabi  ics. 

BISCIIOFSWERDER.  (Polish.  P/.?/. ?/;7?Vc2. bis-koo'-pe  etch,) 
a small  town  of  Western  Prussia,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Marien- 
werder. 

BISCIIOFSZELL.  bish'ofs-ts?lP  (f.c.  “bishop’s  cell,”)  a 
town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Thurgau.  on  the  Sitter,  near 
its  mouth  in  the  Thur,  11  miles  S.S.Fl.  of  Constance.  Pop. 
2060.  mostly  engaged  in  cotton  weaving  and  dyeing. 

BlSClIOF-Ti.IMTZ,  lish'of-ti'tdts,  or  TEI.MTZ,  a town 
of  Bohemia,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Pil.«en.  Pop.  2200.  It  has  a 
noble  castle  and  park;  manufactories  of  lace  and  linens, 
and  glass-works. 

BISCHWILLER,  bish'wil'ler.  (Fr.  pron.  beesh'veel'laiR^) 
a town  of  France,  department!  f the  Bas-Rhin.  on  theModer, 
14  miles  N.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  in  1851.  6642.  It  has  mar 
nufactories  of  coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  gloves,  and 
earthen-wares.  It  has  also  trade  in  leather,  beer,  and  agri- 
cultural produce.  In  its  environs  is  the  rich  iron  mine  of 
Mittelhardt.  Bischwiller  was  formerly  fortified,  but  dis- 
mantled in  1706. 

BISENTT.  be-s^n'tee,  or  BISENTO.  be-s^n'to,  a town  of 
Napl(‘S.  province  of  Abruzzo,  Ult.,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Terumo. 
Pop.  2500. 

BTSENTINA.  be-sjn-tee'nd  or  POSSENTINA,  an  islet  of 
the  Papal  States,  in  Lake  Bolsena. 

BISENZ,  bee/-s<^nts,  a town  of  Moravia.  11  miles  S.W.  of 
Ilradisch.  Pop.  20.50.  It  has  a fine  castle  and  gardens,  and 
grows  excellent  wines. 

BISERT,  be-saiRb',orVYSERT,ve-saiT:U.  a river  of  Russia, 
government  of  Perm  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and.  after 
a S.W.  course  of  about  80  miles,  joins  the  bank  of  the  Oofa 
a little  above  Krasno-Oofimsk, 

BISIUA.M  MONTAGUE,  (mon'ta-gu,)  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Berks,  on  the  Thames.  6^  miles  N.IV.  of  Maidenhead. 
Its  inhabitants  are  partly  engaged  in  a large  manufacture 
of  sheet-copper.  Its  manorhouse  is  a portion  cf  an  ancient 
priory,  in  which  the  great  Karl  of  M arwick.  “ the  king- 
maker.” and  his  brother.  Lord  Montague,  wen*  buried. 

BlSIl  .AM  P'T<  )N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M'orcester. 

BISGIOP  AND  CLERK,  a group  of  rocky  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  S.W.  of  New  Zealand.  Lat.  55°  15'  S., 
Ion.  158°  .56'  E. 

BISGI  >P  (anc.  SVmlnumf)  AND  CLERKS,  a group  of 
rocky  islands  in  St.  George’s  Channel,  off  the  coast  of  Pern 
brokeshire,  Wales,  about  5 miles  IV.  of  St.  David’s. 

BISGI  )P-AUCK'LAND,  a town  of  England.  See  AOCK- 
LAxn  Bishup. 

BISII'OPBRIDGE  or  BTSIIOPBRIGGS.  a village  of  Scot- 
land. co.  of  Lanark,  about  3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Glasgow,  and  a 
station  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway.  The 
quarries  in  its  vi'inity  are  very  extensively  worked  and 
furnish  much  of  the  fine  freestone  of  which  Glasgow  is  built. 

BIS'II  )P  HILL,  a post-office  of  Henry  co..  Illinois. 

BISIUDPSBOURNE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BTSIUOP’S  CAN'NINGS,  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts. 

BISIUOT‘’S  CASTLE,  a municipal  borough,  market-town, 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop.  18^  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Shrewsbury.  Pop.  in  1851.  1961.  The  town  contains  some 
remains  of  a former  castle  of  the  bishops  of  Hereford,  on  the 
site  on  which  is  now  the  Castle  Inn.  It  is  now  a polling- 
place  for  South  Shropshire. 

BlSIU.lP’S  FONTHIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
M'ilts. 

BI  STROP’S  FROME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BISIR  )P’S  HULL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BISHMP’S  LYDIARD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

BISIROP'S  MTDtDLEHAM,  a parish  and  town.ship  of 
England,  county  palatine  of  Durham,  8 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Durham. 

BISIROP’S  NYMP'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

BISIROP'S  STORT'FORD.  a parish  and  town  of  England, 
co.  and  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Hertford,  on  the  Eastern  County 
Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  5280.  The  town,  situated  in  a fer- 
tile valley  on  the  river  Stort.  consists  of  4 streets,  with  an 
elegant  church,  town-house.  Methodist.  Independent,  and 
Quaker  chapels,  and  2 daily  schools.  It  is  a polling  station 
for  the  county. 

BISMIOP'S-SUTTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants 

BISHOP’S  TACIRBROOK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Warwick. 

BISH  IP’S  Ta  WN'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 

BISH  IP’S  TEIGN'TON,  a parish  of  Er'gland  co.  of  Devon. 

BISH'  IP.STGKE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants.  It 
has  a station  on  the  South  Western  Railway. 

BISIRoPSTONE,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Ola 
morgan. 
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BTSII'OPSTONE.  a parish  of  Ensland,  co.  of  Hereford. 

RTSII'OP.STONE  a parish  of  Ensilund,  co.  of  Sussex. 

HISIl'OPS'l'ON  K,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 
d’STROW.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

BISI.yOP’S  WA1.,T'I1AM,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Southampton.  The  ancient  palace  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  stands  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the 
town. 

BI  SII'OPTIIORPE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  The 
palace  here  has  bemi  the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  York 
since  the  destruction  of  Cawood  Castle  in  the  parliamentary 
war. 

BTS'IIOPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

BISIH  JPTON,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew,  8 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Greenock,  on  the  Greenock  and  Glasgow 
Railway,  which  passes  through  Bishopton  ridge  by  a tunnel 
21)00  yards  in  length. 

BISIROPVILLE,  a post-office  of  Sumter  district.  South 
Carolina. 

BISII'OP  WEAR'HOUTII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  pala- 
tine of  Durham,  and  forming  the  S.  part  of  the  town  of 
Sunderland.  The  celebrated  archdeacon  I’aley  had  a living 
and  residence  here.  See  Sundei’.lam). 

BISII'OP  WIL/TO.X,  a parish  of  England,  East  Riding  of 
York  si  I ire. 

BTSII'TON  or  BISII'OPSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Monmouth. 

BISKrNANO,  be-seen-yd'no.  (anc.  Bfnid/ice,)  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Citra.  14  miles  N.  of  Cozenza, 
the  seat  of  a bishop,  and  defended  by  a citadel  occupying 
the  summit  of  the  highest  of  the  seven  hills  that  surround 
it.  It  contains  a cathedral,  lb  churches,  several  convents,  a 
seminary,  two  hospitals,  and  a house  of  refuge.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  silkworm  forms  a principal  branch  of  indus- 
try. Pop.  10,000. 

BISKRA,  bis'kri,  a citadel  of  Western  Africa,  in  the 
Sahara,  214  miles  S.E.  of  Algiers;  lat.  34° 47' N.,  Ion.  5°  22' 
E.  It  consists  properly  of  a collection  of  7 villages,  lying 
among  plantations  of  date-trees  covering  nearly  50,000  acres 
of  ground. 

BIS'LEY.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Chester,  on  the  Gloucester  and  Bristol  Railway,  3^  miles 
K.N.E.  of  Stroud.  Pop.  in  1851,4801.  It  has  an  elegant 
church,  an  endowed  free  school,  charities  producing  about 
8SL  per  annum,  and  considerable  manufactures  of  woollens. 
The  common  of  12u0  acres,  given  to  the  poor  of  Bisley  by 
Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
has  been  in  great  part  enclosed. 

BIS'bEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

BIS'MARK,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  37  miles  N.  of 
Magdeburg,  with  b yearly  markets.  Pop.  IfOO. 

BIS'P!1.\M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

BIS'PIIA.M,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lanca.ster. 

BISSAGoS,  bis-sd'gnce.  or  BI.JOO'.IA  ISLANDS,  an  archi- 
pelago off  the  M’.  coa.st  of  Africa,  consisting  of  lb  large  and 
numerous  small  islands,  between  lat.  10°  2' and  11°  55' N., 
and  Ion.  1.5°  and  17°  VV'.  The  islands  appear  to  be  densely 
peopled,  but  the  natives  are  of  a savage  negro  race,  and  little 
is  known  of  the  interior;  they  (untain  many  fine  ports. 
The  chief  products  are  rice  and  fruit,  and  many  cattle  are 
reared. 

BISS. \0,  (Bi.s.siio.)  be-Sc^'(\NO,  almost  be-s6wN<=',  an  island 
and  Portuguese  settlement  of  Western  Africa,  in  Senegam- 
bia.  one  of  the  Bissagos  group  opposite  the  delta  of  the  .Jeba 
River.  Lat.  of  the  fort.  1 1°  51'  N.,  Ion.  15°  37'  b"  W.  Pop. 
8000.  This  island  “is  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Portu- 
gue.se  slave  tiade,”  and  nearly  all  its  European  inhabitants 
are  concerned  in  the  infamous  traffic.  It  has  also  considera- 
ble trade  in  hides,  rice,  wax,  and  Gambia  produce,  and  im- 
ports from  Bathurst  from  15.000i  to  2iJ,OOOL  worth  of  British 
manufactured  goods  annually. 

BIIS'SELL.  a small  post-village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Illinois. 

BIS'SEL'S.  a post-office  of  Geauga  co.,  Ohio. 

BI18SINGEN.  bis'sing-en.  a town  of  Bavaria,  41  miles  S. 
of  .\nspach.  Pop.  183U.  who  manufacture  linen  and  wool- 
len cloths,  and  wooden  wares.  Bissixoex  is  also  the  name 
ol  several  villages  of  IViirtemberg.  the  principal  of  which 
is  19  mill's  .“i.E.  of  Stuttgart,  with  1729  inhabitants. 

BlS'SOLEE'or  BISULI,  bis'soo-lee'.  (anc.  VinavUi.)  a town 
of  Bi'itish  India,  in  the  Punjab,  on  the  Ravee,  95  miles  N.E. 
of  Lahore.  It  has  a large  bazaar,  and  a vast  palace,  re- 
garded by  Vigne  as  the  fine.st  of  its  kind  in  the  East,  and 
resembling  a European  feudal  mansion. 

Bl  SSOLEE  or  BI SU  LI.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Ben  al.  31  miles  M'.  of  Bareily. 

BISSU.NPOOR.  bi.s'sQn-poor'.  (anc.  ViyJmopiira,)  an  an- 
cient towji  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  77  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Calcutta  on  the  route  to  Benares. 

BISTAGNO.  bis-tdn'yo,  a town  of  Piedmont,  21  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Alexandria.  Pop.  2090. 

BIST. 4M.  bis-tdm'.  or  BGSTAM,  bo.s-tim',  a town  of 
Persia,  province  of  Khorassan,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Astrabad. 

BISTINEAU  (bis'tiu'o',)  a lake,  situated  near  the  N.IV. 
extremity  of  liouisiana.  forms  the  boundary  between  Bossier 
and  Bienville  parishes,  and  extends  N.  and  S.  about  30  miles, 
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following  the  bendings,  with  a mean  breadth  of  about  2 
miles.  The  Dauchite  River  enters  the  Lake  at  the  N.  extre 
mity,  and  a short  outlet  connnects  it  with  Red  River  on 
the  S.  Steamboats  navigate  its  whole  extent. 

BISTINEAU  or  BISTENEAU,  a post-office  of  Bos.sier  pa- 
rish. Louisiana. 

BISTRAU,  bees'trOw,  a town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  the 
lordship  of  the  same  name,  in  a deep  valley,  39  miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  1926. 

BISTRITZ,  bis'trits,  a river  of  Tran.sylvania,  rises  in  tlte 
Bisti  itz  Mountains,  and  joins  the  Szamos  after  a 4V.  cour.se 
of  about  50  miles. 

BISTRITZ.  a river  which  rises  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Ilun 
gary,  flows  S.E.  through  Bukowina  and  Moldavia,  joins  the 
Sereth  near  Bakoo,  after  a course  of  about  110  miles,  and  is 
named  the  “Golden  Bistritz.”  from  its  auriferous  sands 

BISTRI'TZ,  two  rivers  of  Galicia,  tributaries  to  the 
Dneister. 

BISTRITZ,  a fortified  town  of  Transylvania,  in  Saxon 
land,  on  the  Bistritz  River.  50  miles  N.E.  of  Klau.senburg. 
Pop.  6500.  It  has  .several  churches,  a gymnasium,  grammar 
schools,  and  a considerable  trade  in  cattle. 

BISTRITZ,  a town  of  Moldavia,  on  the  “Golden”  Bistritz, 
60  miles  W.S.IV.  of  .lassy.  Also  several  villages  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  and  Illyria. 

BISULI,  two  towns  of  India.  See  Bts.solee. 

BISUTOON,  or  BlSU'l'UN,  bis-sp-toon',  (anc.  Baghiytin. 
“the  place  of  gardens,”)  a ruined  town  of  Persia,  province  of 
Irak-.\jemee  21  miles  E.  of  Kermanshah.  Here  are  some 
remains  of  Sassanian  buildings.  Greek  inscriptions,  and 
traces  of  works  ascribed  to  Semiramis. 

BISM'AII.  bi.s'wd.  a small  town  of  British  India,  Oude  ter- 
ritory, 43  miles  N.  of  Lucknow. 

BUTBURG.  bit/1  oorg.  a town  of  Rheni.sh  Prussia,  17  miles 
NhW.  of  Treves.  Pop.  2040.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
cient BmJce  I7CT^.<?,  and  near  it  many  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered. 

BITCH E,  beetch.  a town  and  fortress  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Moselle,  in  a pass  of  the  Yosges.  16  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Sarreguemines.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1851,  3797.  The  fort, 
on  an  isolated  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  defended  by  80  cannons,  aiid  is  regarded 
as  next  to  impregnable.  The  town,  near  a lake,  has  manu- 
factures of  paper  and  porcelain,  and  near  it  are  large  glass- 
works. 

BITCII'FIELD  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BITETTO,  be-t^t'to,  a town  of  Naples,  10  miles  S.  of  Ban. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a bishop,  has  several  convents,  and  a cathe- 
dral. Pop.  4664. 

BITIOOG.  BITIOUG,  or  BITIUG,  be-te-oog',  a river  of 
Russia,  which  rises  in  the  S.  of  the  government  of  /rambov, 
and  after  a S.  course  of  above  130  miles,  joins  the  Don  on 
the  left  about  15  miles  above  Pavlovsk. 

BITLIS,  bit'lees'.  or  bit.'liss'.  BE'TLIS.  bet-lees',  written  al.so 
BIDDIS  and  BEDLIS.  a town  of  Asiatic  'Turkey.  i)ashalic  and 
62  miles  5V.  of  Van,  on  the  \V.  side  of  Lake  Van.  and  5156 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  'The  populatii  n con.'-ists  of  2(  00 
Mohammedan  and  1000  Armenian  families.  It  is  irre"n- 
larly  built  in  a wide  ravine  surrounded  by  limestone  bilks, 
nearly  2009  feet  above  the  valley,  and  its  stone-built  In  uses 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a European  town.  It  contains  3 
mosques,  about  12  convents,  some  baths  and  caravanserais, 
and  an  old  castle,  supposed  to  date  from  the  fourth  century. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  cloths,  celebrated  for  their 
bright  red  dye;  also  fire-arms  and  silver  articles,  and  it  ex- 
ports tobacco  of  superior  quality  to  Erzroom  and  Constan- 
tinople. Near  it  the  army  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  was 
signally  defeated  by  the  Persians,  a.  d.  1554. 

BITllN'TG,  be-ton'to.  (anc.  Bitunffum,)  a town  of  Naples, 
10  miles  IV.S.IV.  of  Bari.  Pop.  22,126.  It  is  handsomely 
built  and  thriving,  and  has  a fine  cathedral.  Excellent 
wine  is  I’aised  in  its  vicinity. 

BITRIT'TO.  be-trit/to,  a town  of  Naples,  6^  miles  IV.S.'W. 
of  Bari.  Pop.  2300.  It  has  commerce  in  wine. 

BITSCinvlLLER,  bitch'wil'ler.  ( Kr.  pron.  beetch'veel'laiR'.) 
a town  of  France,  departmentof  Haut-Rhin.  18  miles  N.N.E 
of  Belf  irt.  on  the  Thuren.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852.  29 18. 
It  has  extensive  iron  foundries,  manufactures  of  machinery, 
and  cotton  spinning. 

BI'r''r.4D()N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BUTTER  FELD,  bit/ter-f^lt',  a walled  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde.  18  miles  .N.E.  of 
Halle.  Pop.  3959.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth 
and  earthenware,  and  was  founded  by  a colony  of  Flemings 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

BlTESCIl,  GROSS.  See  Gross  Bitesoh. 

BUT'TESCH,  KLEIN,  kline  bce't?sh,  village  of  Moravia, 
10  miles  N IV.  ofB  iinn. 

B1T''TERLEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

Bl'T'TESM  ELL.  a j)arish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

BIT'Tl.  bit'tee  a village  of  the  i.sland  of  Sardinia,  division 
of  Sassari.  58  miles  S.E.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  2686. 

BI'T'TGN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester 

BIT''TOOR'.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal 
province  of  Allahabad,  on  the  Ganges,  9 miles  N.M  r* 
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Cftwnpcor,  to  which  place  the  British  civil  station  was  re- 
niovi-.l  in  1820. 

BITUKIGKS.  SeeBouRGES. 

BIVKKI.  lie-v,Vree.  BIVIKBE,  be-ve-.Vr.-i.  or  LENTINT, 
len-tee'nee.  a lake  of  Sicily.  17  miles  W.N.W.  of  A>rosta.  In 
winter  it  is  about  19  miles  in  cin  uit.  but  much  of  it  is  in 
summer  a mere  m.arsh.  Its  proprietor,  the  Prince  of  Butera, 
dei-ives  consideral.iJe  revenue  by  faianiiifr  nut  its  fisheries  of 
eels,  mullets,  Arc.,  iu  which  from  60  to  CO  boats  are  usually 
eiifTHfred. 

BIVIO.  See  Stalla. 

B1  VG.NGSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  district, 
South  Carolina. 

BIVONA,  be-votnS.  (anc.  Hippntnmyn  and  Vitbo,)  a town 
of  Sicily,  21  miles  N.N.W.  of  Girgenti.  Pop.  2382. 

BIX,  biks,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxfhrd. 

BIXG..EY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BIYSK.  See  Bu.sk. 

BIZE,  bee/,,  a village  of  France,  department  of  AuUe.  11 
miles  N.W.  of  Narbonne.  Pop.  of  comuume,  in  1S52,  113.6. 

BIZE-NISTOS.  beez'nees'tos'.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  llautes  Pyrenees.  Pop.  of  commune.  3419. 

BIZEKTA.  be-z^R/ti.  or  HENZEKTA,  b^n-z^B'ti.  (anc. 
H p'pa  Zai^Uns  or  Zarh/tus)  the  most  northern  town  of  Africa, 
and  a fortified  .seaport  of  Tunis,  at  the  head  of  a gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a lagoon.  38  miles  N.IV. 
of  Tunis.  Pop.  10,0. )0.  It  is  aliout  1 mile  in  circumfertmee, 
and  defended  by  two  castles,  but  commanded  by  adjacent 
heights.  Though  its  port  now  admits  only  small  ves.sels,  it 
was  formerly  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean. 

B J.  Names  of  places  iu  Russia,  &c.,  beginning  with  these 
letters,  are  re  erred  to  Ri. 

H.I  )RKl),  (Rjdrkd.)  byd  i'kd,  an  island  of  Sweden  in  Lake 
McOlar, about  1 3 miles  from  Stocl<holm.  It  is  supposed  that 
here  stood  the  fimed  and  great  city  Djdrkd,  and  ruins 
of  walls,  gates,  &e.  seem  to  confirm  the  accm  acy  of  the  sup- 
po.sition. 

BL.A'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

BL.\CK,  a township  in  Perry  co..  Indiana. 

BLACK  AND  VVIIITES,  a post-office  of  Nottaway  co., 
Virginia. 

BLACK'ANTON,  a parish  of  England,  co..  of  Dev'on. 

BLACK  BAYOU,  (bPoo.)  a small  stream  of  Terre  Bonne 
parish,  Louisiana,  communicates  through  Atchafalaya  Bay<'u 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  navigable  by  small  steamers 
rom  the  gulf  to  Tigerville. 

BL.VCK'BEIUIY,  a post-township  in  Kane  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  1080. 

BLACKtBTRD,  a postroffice  of  Newcastle  co.,  Delaware. 

BL.VCK'B  IRUUGII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BLACK  BROOK,  a post-township  of  Clinton  co..  New 
York.  20  miles  S.W.  of  Plattsburg,  is  intersected  by  the  Sa- 
ranac River.  Pop.  3452. 

BL.\CK'BURN,  a parliamentary  borough,  parish,  and 
market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster.  22  miles  .N.N.W. 
of  .Manchester.  Pop.  of  the  borough,  in  18til.  6;1,125.  It 
stands  in  a barren  district,  and  is  irrerularly  built.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  a magnificent  style  in  1819,  at  a cost 
of  26,000/.,  and  in  the  parish  are  22  perpetual  curacies. 
Here  are  numerous  dissetiting  chapels,  a grammar  .school 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  having  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  about  120/..  numerous  other  s(dannls.  in  which  up- 
wards of  5000  children  are  educated,  an  Independents'  theo- 
logical academy,  a cloth-hall.  theatre,  lying  in  hospital, 'horti- 
cultural society,  assemblv-rooms.  and  sevei'al  banks.  Blaclc- 
burn  is  the  seat  of  tiourishing  manufactures  of  cotton  goods, 
(especially  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  calicoes  and  muslins,)  of 
which  from  50.(  0)  to  61.000  pieces  are  manufactured  weekly 
in  the  town  and  vi  inity.  employing  about  10..500  persons. 
'I’he  annual  value  of  goods  produced  is  estiinated  at  above 
2.000.000/.  The  abundance  of  coal  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  London  and  Liverpool  Canal  have  greatly 
contributed  to  its  commercial  importance,  and  it  communi- 
cates by  railway  with  Bolton.  Bury.  Manchester.  &c.  8ince 
the  reform  act  it  has  sent  two  memhers  to  the  House  of 
Uommon.s.  .lames  Hargreaves,  the  inveutor  of  the  spiu- 
uing-jennv.  was  a native  of  Blackburn. 

BI.ACK'BU RTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

BL.ACK  CREEK,  a small  stream  of  Alleghany  co..  New 
York,  rlows  north-eastward  and  enters  the  Genesee  River  4 
or  5 miles  N.  by  W ..f  Angelica*.  Thetlenesee  Valley  Canal 
follows  the  course  of  this  creek  for  about  10  miles. 

BliACK  CREEK  of  .Johnson  co..  .North  Carolina,  flows  into 
the  Neiise  a few  miles  below  .Smithfield. 

BLACK  CREEK  of  Mis.si.ssi))pi.  ri.ses  in  Marion  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.  enters  the  Pascagoula  River  near  the  centre  of 
Jackson  county. 

BLACK  CREEK  of  South  Carolina,  flows  south-eastward 
through  Dai'lington  district,  and  enters  the  Great  Pedee  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  Marlborough  district. 

BL\CK  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co..  New 
York.  275  miles  W,  by  S.  of  .\lbany. 

BL  VCK  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  497. 

BLACK  CREEK,  a posUoffice,  Wayne  co,.  North  Carolina. 
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BLACK  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Scriven  co..  Georgia. 

BL.VCK  CREEK,  a township  in  Mercer  co.,  Ohio.  Pop  913 

BLACK  CREEK,  a post-otfice  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio. 

BLACK  CREEK,  a post-otfice  of  Sullivan  co.,  Indiana. 

BLACK  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Maniuette  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

BLACK  EARTH,  a post-village  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  15  miles  W.  from  Madison;  contains  a good  flouring^ 
mill. 

BLACK  FACE,  a post-otfice,  of  Nottoway  co.,  Virginia. 

BLACK  FERRY,  a post-otfice  of  Randolph  co..  Arkans.as. 

BL.VCK'FEET  TNDIA.NS,  (Fr.  P.6ds  Nairx.  pe-.V  nwait,'  a 
powerful  and  warlike  tribe  in  the  N.  and  W.  portions  of 
Missouri  'I'erritory. 

BLACK'FISH.  a small  river  of  Arkansas,  flows  through 
Crittenden  county,  into  St.  Francis  River. 

BLACK'FORD.  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Somerset. 

BL.ACKtFORD,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

BLACK'FORD.  a county  in  the  E..N.E.  part  of  Indiana, 
contains  180  sejuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Salamoiiie 
River.  The  surface  is  partly  level  and  partly  undulating, 
and  the  soil  productive.  The  Salamonie  River  is  a fine  mill- 
stream.  Blackford  was  organized  in  1837.  Capital,  Hart- 
ford. Pop.  41-22. 

BLACKFORD,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Kentucky 

BL.\CKFORD.  Indiana.  See  Hartford. 

BL.ACK  FOREST.  (Ger.  Scliwarzwuld.  shwdRts'wiilt.)  a 
mountainous  region  of  South-western  Germany,  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden  and  the  W.  of  WUrtemberg,  between 
lat.  47°  30' and  49°  30'  N..  and  Ion.  7°  40' and  9°  E..  .separat- 
ing the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  Neckar.  It  is  remarkable 
f)r  its  extensive  forests,  and  its  mines  of  silver,  copper, 
zinc,  lead,  and  iron;  in  many  places  it  is  3700  feet  above  the 
.sea.  and  the  Feldberg,  4675  feet  in  elevation,  is  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  Western  Germany.  The  Danube,  Neckar, 
Kinzig.  Murg.  Eltz.  &c.,  rise  in  this  region,  the  inhabitant.s 
of  which  are  mainly  engaged  in  rearimg  live  stock,  trading 
in  timber,  manufacturing  wooden  clocks  toys,  and  woollen 
fabrics.  Schwahzwald  (Black  Forest)  is  one  of  the  four  circles 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemburg.  It  was  included  in  the  Ihr- 
Cfin'id.  Si/dvd  of  the  ancient  Romans.  'I'lie  mouTitains  of  the 
Schwarzwald  were  sometimes  called  JTcrcim'h'  P'ri’ips 

BLACK  FORK,  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  flows  into  the  Mo- 
hicran  River. 

BL.\CK  H.\LL.  a district  in  De  Kalb  co.,  Georgia. 

BLACK  HAWK,  a new  county  in  the  N.E.  central  pari 
of  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  576  .S(juare  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Cedar  River,  which  flows  in  a S.E.  direction,  dividing 
it  into  nearly  equal  parts.  The  prairies  of  this  county  are 
estimated  to  be  more  extensive  than  the  timbered  laud. 
Capital,  Waterloo.  Pop.  8244. 

BLACK  HAWK,  a small  posUvillage  of  Beaver  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BLACK  HAWK,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Mississippi, 
80  miles  N.  from  .lackson.  ^ 

BL.\CK  HAWK,  a village  of  Clark  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  River. 

BL.\CK  H.\M'K,  a posUoffice  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

BLACK  HAWK  CREEK,  Iowa,  enters  the  Red  Cedar 
River  in  Black  Hawk  co. 

BL.ACK  H.AWK  POINT,  a post-office  of  Concordia  co., 
Louisiana. 

BLACK  HEAD,  a cape  in  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  E.  of 
Lizard  Point:  lat,  50°  N..  Ion.  .5°  7'AV. 

BLACK  HE.AD.  a cape  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co..  of  An- 
trim. N.  of  the  entrance  of  Belfast  Lough;  lat.  54° 46' N., 
Ion.  5°  42' tv.  '' 

BL.ACK  H E.AD,  a cape  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Clare, 
S.  side  of  Galway  Bay ; lat.  5.3°  9'  N..  Ion.  9°  1 6'  AV. 

BL.ACK  H EA  D,  a cape  of  Scotland,  co.  of  tVigtown,  6 miles 
W.S.W.  of  Stranraer. 

BLACK'HEATH.  an  open  common  in  England,  co.  of 
Kent.  5 miles  S.E.  of  London,  .and  mostly  in  the  parish  of 
Greenwich,  and  adjoining  its  park.  It  is  bordered  by  nu- 
menms  handsome  villas  and  rows  of  houses;  and  on  it  are 
two  Ei)iscopal  chapels,  and  .Morden  College:  the  last  named 
f )unded  for  decayed  merchants  by  Sir  .J.  Morden,  baronet, 
in  1695.  has  an  annual  revenue  of  about  5006/..  and  sup- 
ports a chaplain  and  30  breihren  above  ,50  years  of  age. 
Blackheath  is  crossed  by  the  Roman  tVatling  Street;  on  it 
various  sepulchres  and  other  remains  of  the  middle  age.? 
have  been  discovered  ; and  it  was  the  scene  of  several  in 
surrectionary  movements,  including  those  of  Wat  Tylei-  and 
Cade.  It  is  now  a favorite  place  of  holiday  resort  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  fairs  are  held  there.  May 
12  and  ( Ictober  11. 

BL.ACKHIEATH.  a large,  elevated  tract  of  heath  land  in 
England,  co.  of  Surrey,  from  3 to  5 miles  S.E.  of  Guildford. 

BLACK  HETH,  a post-office  of  Chesterfield  co..  Virginia 

BLACK  HILL,  a post-office  of  Kaufman  co..  Texas. 

BLACK  HILLS,  the  name  of  a mountain  range  in  Mi? 
Rouri  Territory;  commencing  near  the  Missouri  River,  in 
about  47°  N.  lat..  and  103°  W.  Ion.,  it  extends  nearly  along 
this  meridian  to  about  43°  N.  lat.,  and  then  suddenly 
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chances  its  dirrction.  running  nearly  due  W.  till  it  is  lost  I 
aim  ug  the  spurs  of  th»^  Rocky  Mountains.  It  divides  the 
trihutaries  of  the  Yellow  Stone  from  those  of  the  Jlissouri 
on  the  R.,  and  from  those  of  the  Platte  River  on  the  S. 
Laramie  Peak,  the  highest  known  summit  of  this  range, 
has  an  <-levation  of  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Recent 
explorati.  ns  have  shown  that  the  portion  running  N.  and 
S.  is  much  nearer  to  the  Missouri  River  than  was  formerly 
sut)i)osed;  in  consequence  of  which,  several  affluents  of  that 
river  are  considerably  shorter  than  they  are  usually  repre- 
sented on  the  maps. 

BLACK  IIOLK.  ?ee  Calcutta. 

BLACK  lit »LK.  post  flice.  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BLACK  IlObSL,  apost  otticeofthesterco..  Pennsylvania. 

BLACK  JACK,  a posi-office  of  De  l8oto  parish.  Louisiana. 

BLACK  JACK,  a post-office  of  i^cott  co.,  Aikansas. 

Bl.ACK  JACK,  a post  office  of  Robertson  co.,  'J’ennessee. 

BLACK  JACK,  a po.st-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  lllinoi.s. 

BLACK  JACK  G ltO^  R,  a village  of  Hopkins  co.,  Texas. 

BLACK  JACK  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg 
district.  South  Carolina. 

BLACK  LAKE,  a post-office.  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York. 

BL.ACK  LAKE,  of  Natchitoches  pai  ish.  Loui.siana.  is 
formed  by  a bayou  of  its  owu  name,  and  discharges  its  wa- 
ters through  Saline  Bayou. 

BLACK  LAKE  B A YoU,  of  Louisiana,  rises  in  Claibourne 
parish,  enters  Black  Lake,  in  Natchitoches  parish. 

Bli.\CK  LAND, a post-office  of  Tisheniingo  co..  Mississippi. 

Bl.ACKtLEY  or  BLAKEHA',  a chapelrv  of  England,  co.  ' 
of  l.ancaster,  4 miles  N.  of  Manchester.  Some  of  the  largest 
dye-works  in  England  are  established  here. 

BLACK'LEYVILLE  or  BLACK  LLYSVl  LLE,  a po.st-vil- 
lage  in  Wayne  co.,  Ohio,  about  8 miles  S.tV.  of  Wooster. 

BLACK  LICK,  a post-township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 12  miles  S.  by  from  Indiana.  Pop.  2^109. 

BJ.,ACK  LICK,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio. 

Bl.ACK  LICK  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania, enters  the Cone- 
maugh.  in  Indiana  co. 

BLACK  LOG  MOUNT.CIN,  Penn.eylvania.  extends  from 
the  .luniata  River  .south-we.stward.  along  the  S.E.  boundary 
of  Miffiin  county,  separating  it  from  Juniata  county. 

BLACK'LEYSYILLE.  See  Blacki.eyviile. 

BLACKLOW-IIILL.  England,  is  H miles  N.of  AVarwick. 
A stone  cross  here  marks  the  spot  where  Piers  Gaveston.  the 
favorite  of  Edward  11..  was  beheaded  by  the  barons  in  1312. 

BLACKCM  A RSTON  E,  parish  of  England.  See  Dvmchuroh. 

BLACK  MINGO,  a post-office  of  Williamsburgh  district. 
South  Carolina. 

BLACKCMORE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.eex. 

BL.CCK  IMOUNTAIN,  of  North  Caroli-.ia.  is  a semi-circular 
mass  of  land  about  20  miles  in  length,  yr.d  approaching  in  a 
part  of  its  coui.se  to  within  3 miles  of  Bl  ue  Ridge  Mountain.s, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  outl\  ing  ridge.  It  contains 
Clii>gman’s  and  Mitchell’s  I eak.s.  the  former,  as  measured  by 
lion. 'I'.  L.  Clingman  in  Sept.  1855.  in  honor  of  whom  it  is 
named,  6941,  and  the  latter  6732  ft  et  in  height,  being  the 
mt'st  elevated  land  E.  of  the  Missis* ippi.  Black  Mountain 
derives  its  name  from  the  dark  gree  j tbliage  of  the  forests 
of  the  balsam  fir-tree  which  line  its  t.vp  and  sides. 

BL.ACK  mountain,  a post-office  of  McDowell  co..  North 
Caiolina. 

BLACK'NESS,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Linlithgow,  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  14  miles  W.N  AV.of  Edinburgh.  A castle 
here,  garrisoned  by  a small  force,  was  anciently  the  Roman 
fort  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

BI.ACK  OAK,  a post-office  of  Charleston  district.  South 
Carolina. 

BLACK  OAK,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co  , Illinois. 

BLACK  OAK  GROYE,  a po.st-office  of  Hardeman  co., 
Tennessee. 

BLACK  OAK  POINT,  a post-office.  Hickory  co.,  Missouri. 

BLACKtPOOL.  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  on 
the  coast.  4 miles  S.AV.  of  Poulton,  Pop.  in  1851.  2180.  It 
is  a sea-bathing  station,  and  communicates  by  a branch  with 
the  Preston  and  IVyie  Railway.  The  number  of  visitors  at 
one  time,  during  the  bathing  season,  varies  from  2000  to  6000. 

BliACK  RIVER,  a river  of  Jamaica,  after  a very  tortuous 
southward  course  of  33  miles,  enters  Black-river  Bay,  in  the 
Caiibbean  Sea.  At  its  mouth  is  Black-river  village,  for  25 
miles  above  which  it  is  navigable  for  bf'ats. 

BL.\CK  RIVER,  a small  river  of  Ireland,  tributary  to 
the  Suir. 

BLACK  RTA’ER,  of  Windsor  co..  Vermont,  falls  into  the 
Connecticut  River,  a little  below  Springfield. 

BLACK  RIA’ER.  of  Orleans  CO.,  in  the  N.  part  of  Vermont, 
falls  into  Memphremagog  Lake. 

BL.ACK  RIVER,  of  New  York,  rises  in  Herkimer  co., 
and  flows  north-westward  through  Oneida  and  Lewis  coun- 
ties to  the  Great  Bend.  Relow  this  it  pursues  a westerlv 
course,  and,  passing  by  Watertown,  flows  through  Black 
River  Bay  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  whole  length  is  about 
125  miles,  and  the  bre.adth  at  Watertown  (6  miles  from  its 
mouth  I is  60  yards.  There  is  a fall  of  63  feet  near  Turin. 
Lewis  county,  below  which  the  river  is  navigaUe  about  40 
miles  to  Carthage,  From  the  latter  place  to  Watertown  the 
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I navigation  is  obstructed  by  extensive  rapids.  A c.anal  has 
been  opened  from  the  Upper  Falls  to  the  Erie  Canal  at 
Rome. 

BLACK  RTA’’ER,  of  New  .Jersey.  See  L.ymington  Rivkr. 

BLACK  RTA’ER,  of  South  Carolina,  rises  near  the  N.AA’. 
border  of  Sumpter  district,  and  flowing  in  a south-easterly 
course,  falls  into  the  Pedee  Rivei',  near  its  mouth,  and  a tew 
miles  above  Georgetown. 

BLACK  R I A" ER.  of  Loui.siana.  See  AA’ashit.a. 

BLACK  RIVER  or  BIG  BLACK  RIVER,  of  .Ali.ssouri  and 
Arkansas,  the  largest  affluent  of  AVbite  River,  rises  in  the 
S.E.  part  of  the  former  State,  and,  flowing  in  a general 
southerly  course,  enters  the  AVhite  River  about  40  miles  be- 
low Batesville.  in  Arkans.is.  It  is  navigaiJe  by  steamboats 
during  9 months  of  the  year,  for  about  100  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Its  whole  length  is.  perhaps,  400  miles.  It  abounds 
with  trout  and  other  excellent  fish. 

BLACK  RI  A'ER,  formed  i)y  two  branches  which  ri.se  in 
the  N.part  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio,  flows  in  a general  northerly 
direction,  and.  after  traversing  Lorain  county,  empties  it.self 
into  Lake  Erie. 

BLACK  RIVER  or  NORTH  BLACK  RIVER,  of  Michi- 
gan, a small  stream  which  rises  in  the  AA’.  part  of  the  State, 
and  enters  Lake  Alichigan,  on  the  line  between  Allegan  and 
Ottawa  couTities. 

BI.ACK  RIVER  or  DELUDE,  of  Michigan,  rises  in  Sani- 
lac county,  and.  flowing  nearly  .sovithwaid.  enters  St.  Clair 
River  at  Port  Huron.  2 miles  S.  from  Lake  Huron.  The 
I whole  length  is.  perhaps,  80  miles.  Small  ve.ssels  can  a.scend 
20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

BLACK  RIVER  or  SOUTH  BLACK  RIVER,  of  Michi- 
gan. a small  stream  which  enters  Lake  Michigan  at  South 
Haven,  in  A'an  Buren  county. 

BLACK  RIA’ER.  of  Missouri,  rises  in  Johnson  county, 
and,  flowing  north-eastward,  falls  into  Lunine  River,  in 
Cooper  county,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Britiichf'H. — I’he  Clear  Fork  entei-s  the  river  from  the  right, 
in  Johnson  county.  Dan's  Fork  flows  into  it  from  the  left, 
in  Saline  county.  The  Salt  Fork  flows  through  Saline 
county,  and  enters  the  river  from  the  left.  These  are  more 
properly  affluents  than  branches. 

BL.ACK  RIA’ER.  of  AVi  scon  sin.  rises  in  Alarathon  county, 
in  the  N.  centi’al  part  of  the  state,  and  flows  in  a south- 
westerly course  through  l.a  Crosse  county  into  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  200  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  maintains 
that  width  for  about  50  miles  to  the  falls,  which  are  at  the 
head  of  navigation  for  small  boats.  The  Indian  name  it 
Sappah. 

BLACK  RIA’ER.  of  Alissouri  Territory,  falls  into  the  N 
fork  of  Platte  River,  about  1.50  miles  below  Fort  Laiamie. 

BL.ACK  RIVER,  a po.st-office  of  Jefferson  co..  New  York. 

BLACK  RIA’ER,  a township  in  Independence  co.,  Arkan- 
sas. Pop.  742. 

BL.ACK  RIA’ER,  a township  in  Lawrence  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  663. 

BL.ACK  RIA’’ER.a  post-village  and  township  in  Lorain  co., 
Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Black  River.  124  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Columbus,  and  8 miles  N.from  Elyria.  Pop. 
787.  The  village  is  the  principal  port  of  the  county,  having 
a beacon  and  several  warehouses. 

BL.ACK  RIVER  CHAPEL,  a post-office  of  New  Hanover 
CO.,  North  Carolina. 

BLACK  RIA’ER  FALLS,  a post-office  of  La  Crosse  co., 
AA’isconsin. 

BL.ACKROCKf,  a town  of  Ireland.  Leinster,  co.  and  4 
miles  S.E.  of  Dublin,  on  the  D\jblin  and  Kingston  Railway, 
and  on  the  S.  shore  of  Dublin  Bay.  Pop.  2372.  It  is  a 
pliice  of  summer  resort  for  bathing. 

BLACKKOCK,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Louth,  at  the 
head  ofa  small  bay.  about  2^  miles  S.E.  of  Dundalk.  Pop.  507. 

BLACK  ROCK,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co..  .and 
3 miles  E.  of  Cork,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Lee.  Pop.  .300.  It 
comprises  many  handsome  villas,  among  which  is  Castlo 
Alahon.  the  residence  of  Lady  Chatterton  : a nunnery.  Black- 
rock  Castle,  and  many  other  antitiue  edifices. 

BLACK  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut. 

BLACK  ROCK  HARBOR.  See  Fairfiki.d. 

BLACK  ROCK,  a post-town  of  Erie  co..  New  York,  at  the 
commencement  of  Niagara  River,  about  2 miles  below  Ruf 
falo.  It  now  constitutes  a part  of  Buffalo,  with  which  it 
has  recently  been  incorporated.  It  has  5 or  6 stores,  and  3 
churches,  viz : 1 Presbyterian.  1 Methodist,  and  1 Baptist. 
It  possesses  abundant  water-power,  furnished  by  the  Nia<.rar3 
River:  there  are  numerous  flour-milks,  and  other  establish 
ments. 

BL.ACK  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co..  Alarvland. 

BL.ACK  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Rappahannock  co.,  A'ii 
ginia. 

Bli.ACK'ROD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lanca.stor,  pa 
rish  of  Bolton,  near  the  AVlgan  and  Preston  Railway,  4J 
miles  S.E.  of  Chorley.  Pop.  261.5. 

Bli.ACK’S  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  AA’ilcox  co.,  Alabama. 

BLACKSBURG,  a po.st-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Vir 
ginia,  about  200  miles  AV.  by  S.  from  Rlehmond.  Pop 
250. 
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BLACK*  or  EUXINE  (uk'sin)  SEA,  (Fr.  Mer-Nmrt.  main 
owIr;  anc.  Pnn’tux  EuxUnm;  Turk.  Kara  Drugis,  ki'ri 
deng/is.)  a p-eat  inland  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia,  be- 
tween lat.  40°  45'  and  46°  45'  N.,  and  Ion.  27°  ;’.0'  and  41°  50' 
E.  Extreme  lensrth,  700  miles;  jireatest  breadth.  .380  miles. 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  countries  of  Russia,  Armenia,  and 
Asiatic  and  Europt-ati  Turkey,  and  communicates  by  the 
Stiait  of  Yenikale  with  the  Sea  of  Azof  on  the  N.E.,  and  by 
tha  Bosphorus,  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora  in  the  S.W.  The 
shores  of  the  Euxine  are  bold  and  hii^h  on  the  N.E.,  E.,  and 
S \V  , but  ‘tlatou  the  and  N.W. ; its  depth  varies  from  4 
to  48  tlithoins  near  its  shores,  but  in  the  middle  no  sound- 
i I'is  have  been  obtained  at  160  fathoms.  The  water  con- 
tains one-seventh  less  salt  than  the  ocean,  and  is  .so  fresh 
that  it  freezes  very  easily.  It  has  numerous  small  ports; 
but  the  only  ”:ulf  of  imp  irtance  is  that  of  Kerkinit.  between 
the  Crimea  and  the  continent  of  Russia.  There  are  several 
islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  but  few  rocks  or 
shoal.s-  -the  lar^xest  of  these.  Serpent  Island,  is  furnished 
with  a li;.fhbhouse.  The  chief  affluents  of  the  Euxine  are 
the  Danube,  Dniester.  Bux,  Dnieper,  the  Don,  (by  the  Sea  of 
Azof  and  the  Strait  of  Yenikale.)  and  the  Kooban  in  Europe; 
and  the  Kizil-Irniak  and  Sakareeyah  in  Asia.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  Black  Sea  receives  one-third  of  the  running 
waters  of  Europe,  and  in  consequence  of  this  immense  in- 
flux, it  is  believed  that  a current  flows  constantly  to  the 
Mediterranean:  but  recent  investigation  shows  that  this,  as 
well  as  the  opinion  that  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is  lower  than 
the  Euxine.  is  founded  in  error,  {Homw.  de.  ITcU.  Bulletin 
Soc.  de  Geog..  1848.)  'I'he  Black  Sea  his  no  tide:  it  is  liable 
to  frequent  storms,  such  as  are  generally  met  with  in  great 
lakes  and  inclosed  seas:  but  its  navi  cation  is  so  far  from 
being  dangerous,  as  formerly  represented,  that  probably  no 
sea  of  equal  extent  is  more  safe.  It  is  traversed  regularly 
by  steam-packets  between  Constantinople  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  and  between  the  principal  ports  of  Ru.ssia. 
The  Black  Sea  extended  at  a remote  period  much  farther  E. 
and  N.  than  it  does  now,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  vast 
plains  and  steppes  that  surround  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea 
of  .\ral.  in  Tartary.  neither  of  which  ha  1 then  a separate 
existence,  being  included  in  this  great  inland  sea.  The 
amount  of  evaporation  which  takes  place  in  the  Black  Sea 
must  be  very  great,  as  the  discharge  by  the  Bosphorus  is 
wholly  insufficient  to  account  for  the  disposal  of  the  im- 
mense (juantities  of  water  pa.ssed  itito  it  by  its  rivers.  How 
it  should  retain  its  saltness,  notwithstanding  this  large  and 
constant  accession  of  fresh  water,  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily explained. 

BL.VCK'SHIRE’S.  a post-office  of  Marion  co..  Virginia. 

BL.YCK'SOD  B.\Y,  an  extensive  inlet  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  of  Mavo.  Lat.  of  entrance.  54°  5'  N-,  Ion.  10^  W. 

BLACK  SPUING,  a post-village  of  Baldwin  co.,  Georgia, 
about  158  miles  N.W.  of  Savannah. 

BLACKtST.tIRS.  a mountain  range  of  Ireland,  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Carlow  and 
Wexford.  ^Iount  Leinster.  2610  feet,  is  the  hi  rhest  peak. 

BLACK'STOCKS,  a post-office  of  Chester  district.  South 
Carolina. 

BL.iCK'STONE  a post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Massa- 
chu.setts.  on  the  Blackstone  River,  and  on  the  Providence 
and  VVorcester  Railroad,  at  the  S.  terminus  of  the  Norfolk 
C../unty  Railroad.  35  miles  S.W.  of  Boston.  It  has  a bank, 
and  the  Blackstone  Manufacturing  Company,  who  produce 
10,000.0  )0  yards  of  printed  cloths  annually.  Pop.  54.53. 

BL.\.CK'ST  )NE-EDGE.  a range  of  high  hills,  mostly  moor- 
land. forming  part  of  ‘-the  Backbone  of  England,”  in  the 
counties  of  Yoi'k  and  Lancaster.  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Roch- 
dale. A stone,  dividing  the  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
stands  on  the  summit  of  these  hills. 

BLACK'ST  )NE  RIVER,  in  Mas.sachusetts.  rises  in  Wor- 
cester co..  and  running  in  a S.E.  course,  meets  the  tide- 
waters in  Providence  River.  The  Blackstone  Canal  follows 
this  river  from  Worcester  to  within  about  8 miles  of  its 
mouth.  It  a'Fords  v.aluable  water-power. 

BLACK  S' V I LLE,  a post-village  of  Monongalia  co.,  W.  Vir- 
ginia. 20  miles  N.W.  of  .Morgantown.  The  line  lietween  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania  passes  through  the  village.  It  has 
a few  stores. 

BLACK  SW.\MP,  a post-office  of  Sandusky  co..  Ohio. 

BLACK'TAIL,  a large  shoal  off  the  English  coast,  co.  of 
Eisex.  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  below  Canvey  Island. 
A beacon  has  been  placed  on  it. 


* The  name  Bhicic  Sea  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Turks, 
who,  be'ng  accustomed  only  to  the  navigation  of  the  Archipelago, 
w lerc  the  numerous  islands  and  their  convenient  ports  offered 
many  places  of  refuge  in  e.ase  of  danger,  found  the  traversing 
such  an  open  expanse  of  water  very  perilous,  and  accordingly 
expressed  their  fears  by  the  epithet  " hhir.k"  (kara.)  Partly  on 
the  same  account,  and  partly  because  the  shores  of  this  sea  were 
occupied  by  barbarous  nations  ^>>0  ancient  Greeks  first  called  it 
altvog,  {axr.HOH,)  i.  e.  “inhospitable:"  but  afterwards,  when  they 
had  become  be''‘'er  a^ipiainted  with  the  art  of  navigation,  and 
had  establisht..,  numerous  colonies  on  the  shores,  they  changed 
the  name  to  et/Jti  oi  tv^itvos,  (tuxenoa  or  euxeiaos,)  i.e.  “ hos- 
pitable." 
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BLACK'TOFT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  or  York  Ea? 
Riding,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ouse  and  Treu' 

BL.\CK/VILLE,  a small  village  of  Greeue  co.,  Penn.syi 
vatiia. 

BLACKVILLE.  a small  po.st-village  of  Barnwell  distent 
South  Carolina,  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  9U  uuhsi 
W..N.W.  of  Charleston. 

BL.\CK'WALL'.  a suburb  of  the  Englisn  merropoli.",.  co. 
of  Middle.sex,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lee  and  the  Thame.s, 
4 miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Paul  s.  Pop.  with  the  parish,  in  1851 
28.;384.  Here  are  the  East  and  West  India  docks,  and  nu 
merous  yards  for  ship-building.  A railway  3|  miles  lu 
length,  connects  Blackwall  with  the  city  of  London,  and  is 
raised  above  the  streets  on  a brick  viaduct,  the  trains  bein, 
propelled  by  locomotive  engines.  By  this  route  many  pas 
sengers  now  proceed  to  embark  in  steamers  at  Bhickwall  in- 
stead of  London  Bridge,  and  thus  avoid  the  dangers  anci 
delay  of  the  “ Pool.” 

BLACK  W.4.L/NUT,  a post-village  of  Halifax  w.,  Virginia. 
138  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

BLACK  WAR/RIOR  RIVER,  in  Alabama,  is  formed  by 
the  Mulberry  fork  and  Locust  fork,  which  uniie  near  the  S 
extremity  of  Walker  county.  The  river  then  flows  south 
westerly,  and  passing  by  Tuscaloosa  and  EuLtw.  falls  int' 
the  Tombigbee  a little  above  Demopolis.  It  is  navigable  foi 
steamboats  150  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  is  nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  main  stream.  Large  stea  nb(  ats  make 
regular  passages  from  Mobile  to  Tuscaloosa,  a distance  of  .306 
miles.  Stone  coal,  iron,  and  other  valuable  miiierals  are 
found  along  its  banks.  This  river  is  sometimes  called  Tus- 
caloosa. which  was  the  Indian  name. 

BLACKtWATER,  a neat  village  of  England,  co.  of  Hants, 
at  its  .N.E.extremity.  on  the  Blackwater  River.  3 miles  N.N'.W. 
of  the  Earn  boro  station  of  the  South-western  Railway. 

BL.\CK'W ATER,  a township  of  Ireland,  co,  and  5 miles 
N.W.  of  .\rmagh. 

BLACK'WATER,  a township  of  Ireland,  co.  and  9 miles 
N.E.  ot  Wexford. 

BL.\CK'\VATER.  a river  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Cork,  rises  about  16  miles  N.E.  of  Killarney,  flows  at  first 
southward  but.  afterwards  E to  Cappoquin,  where  it  ab- 
ruptly turns  again  southward,  and  enters  the  sea  at  A'oughal, 
after  a course  estimated  at  lOU  miles.  The  tide  rises  in  it  to 
Cappoquin.  to  which  town  it  is  navigable:  and  besides 
which.  Mallow,  Fermoy,  Lismore,  and  Youghal  are  on  it 
banks.  The  chief  affluents  are  the  Dundalo,  A w beg.  Fun 
cheon.  and  Bride. 

BLACKt5V,\TER.  a river  of  Ireland,  in  Ul.ster,  cos.  of  Ty 
rone  and  Armagh,  falls  into  Lough-Neagh  at  its  S.W.  corner 
Caledon  and  Charlemont  are  the  principal  towns  on  its 
banks,  at  which  last  it  receives  the  Ulster  Canal.  Bi.ack- 
WATEii  is  the  name  of  several  smaller  rivers  in  Ireland. 

BL.A.CK'WATER,  (anc.  IdunutnUa,)  a river  of  England,  co. 
of  Essex,  rises  near  Satfron-walden,  flows  south-eastward, 
after  uniting  with  the  Chelmer,  fiills  into  the  arm  of  the 
North  Sea  called  Blackwater  Bay. 

BLACK'W.\TER.  a river  of  England,  co,  of  Dorset,  rises 
near  Cranbi-ook,  and  is  tributary  to  the  Stour. 

BLACKtWATER.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  that  county  and  Berks,  and 
joins  the  Loddon  5^  miles  S.W.  of  Wokingham. 

BLACK  W,4TER,  a po.st-office  of  Sussex  co.,  Delaware. 

BL.4CK  WATER,  a po.st-office  of  Su.ssex  co.,  Virginia. 

BL.\CK  WATER,  a post-office  of  Kemper  co.,  Mississippi. 

BLACK  W.\TER.  a post-office  of  Morgan  co..  Kentucky. 

BLACK'WATER  CREEK  of  Walker  co.,  Alabama,  enters 
the  Mulberry  fork  of  Black  Warrior  River. 

BLACK'WATER  RIVER,  in  Merrimack  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. falls  into  the  Contoocook  River  about  8 miles  N.W.  of 
Concord. 

BLACK'WATER  RIVER,  in  the  S.  part  of  Virginia,  rises 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  flows  eastward  through 
Franklin  county  into  the  Staunton  River, 

BLACK'WATER  RIVER,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Virginia,  rises 
in  Prince  George  co.,  and  flowing  in  a general  S.E.  course, 
falls  into  Nottoway  River  near  the  boundary  between  Vii' 
ginia  and  North  Carolina,  after  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Southampton  on  the  right,  and  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Nansemond  counties  on  the  left. 

BLACK'WATERTOWN.  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co. 
of  Armagh,  on  the  Blackwater  River,  here  communicating 
with  the  Ulster  Canal,  2^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Moy.  Pop.  369. 
Here  was  a fort  famous  in  the  rebellion  of  O’Neil,  in  the  six 
teenth  century. 

BLACK'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby.  Seve- 
ral townships  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Cumberlan 
have  this  name. 

BL.\CK'WELL,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Worce.stei, 
with  a station  on  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  Railway,  2 
miles  N.  of  Bromsgrove. 

BLACK'WELL.  a post-office  of  Caswell  co„  North  Caroling 

BLACK'WELL’S,  a village  of  Somerset  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  Millstone  River.  6i  miles  S.  of  Somerville. 

BLACK'WELL’S  ISLAN  D,  in  the  East  River,  opposite  New 
York,  is  the  seat  of  the  city  penitentiary. 
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SLACK  WOLF,  a post-villa<;e  of  Winnebago  co.,  Wiscon- 
«in.  73  miles  N.N.E.  of  Madison. 

BLAOK'VVOOD  RIVER,  in  Western  Australia,  cos.  of 
Durham  and  Nelson,  tlows  successively  W.  and  S.,  and 
enters  the  Hardy  Inlet  6 miles  N.E.  of  Augusta,  in  lat.  34° 
14'  S.,  Ion.  115°  13'  E.  It  traverses  a well  wooded  and  good 
grazing  country,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  to  25  miles  from 
t^he  sea. 

BLACK'WOODTOWN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Camden 
CO.,  New  Jersey,  on  Big  Timber  Creek,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cam- 
den, It  has  2 or  3 churches,  and  several  stores  and  mills. 

BLAOIEN,  bld'den,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  circle 
of  Oppeln.  It  has  a castle,  and  1071  inhabitants. 

BLAtDEN,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
has  an  area  of  about  800  S(iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Cape  Fear  River,  and  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  South  River. 
'The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  is  diversitied  by  a num- 
ber of  small  and  beautiful  lakes,  which  abound  with  trout 
and  other  tish.  Some  of  these  lakes  are  3 or  4 miles  in  dia- 
meter. The  soil  of  the  county  is  .sandy,  and  rests  on  exten- 
sive beds  of  marl.  Tar,  turpentine,  and  other  products  are 
procured  from  the  pine  forests.  Cape  Fear  River  is  naviga- 
ble by  steamboats  through  this  county.  Capital,  Elizabeth. 
The  county  was  formed  in  1734,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Martin  Bl.iden  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and 
plantations.  Pop.  11,995. 

BLADEN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Stewart  co.,  Georgia. 

BL.A'DENSBURG,  a post-village  of  Prince  George  co.,  Ma- 
ryland, on  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Wash- 
ington. I’op.  about  590. 

BL.A'DENSBURG,  a post-village  of  Knox  co..  Ohio,  43 
miles  in  a direct  line  N.E.  of  Columbus.  'The  laud  around 
it  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

BL.\G)0.\,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford,  IJ  miles  S. 
of  Woodstock.  An  almshouse  tor  poor  women  here.  was.  in 
179S,  endowed  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  with  3000i. 
consols. 

BL. A DON’S  LANDING,  a village  of  Choctaw  co.,  Alabama, 
on  tlieTombigbee  River,  4 miles  above  Coffeeville. 

BL.AD  ).N’S  SPRI.NGS,  a post-village  and  fa.shionable  wa- 
tering place  of  Choctaw  co..  Alabama. 

BLAEN-II ONDDAN,  blin  h mpTHan,  a hamlet  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Glamorgan,  parish  of  Cadoxton,  3 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Neath.  Pop.  1150.  partly  employed  in  copper-mines. 

BIjAEN-PORTII,  blin'porth',  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Ca.-digan. 

BL.AG'D  IN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BL.AGNAC,  bUn'y^ik^  a town  of  Prance,  department  of 
Ilaute-Garoniie,  2 miles  N.N.W.  of  Toulouse.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune. 1538. 

BLAIN.  bl^N®,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loire-Tn- 
ferieure.  29  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nantes,  on  the  Lsac.  Pop.,  with 
commune,  in  1852,  6170.  Here  are  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle,  formerly  a strong  fortress. 

BLAIN,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BL.AINE.  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co..  Kentucky. 

BLAIN’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Granger  co., 
Tennessee.  202  miles  from  Nashville. 

BLAlNStVILLE.  a post-village  of  Posey  co..  Indiana,  on 
the  plank-road  from  Evansville  to  New  Harmony,  13  miles 
N.W.  of  Evansville. 

BLAIN VILLE,  blS,Na'veeP.  the  name  of  numerous  com- 
munes in  Prance : the  principal  in  the  department  of 
Manche,  with  a village.  6 miles  W.  of  Coutances.  Pop.  1770. 

BLAIR,  a county  in  the  S.S.W. central  part  of  Pennsylva 
nia,  bas  ati  an'a  of  150  square  miles.  The  Little. luniata  rise.s 
in  the  N.  part,  and  the  Frankstown  hranch  of  the  Jun'.ata 
flows  through  the  county  in  a north-easterly  direction:  it  is 
also  drained  by  Clover  Creek.  The  surfice  is  very  moun- 
tainous, the  Alleghany  Mountains  firming  the  boundary 
on  the  \V'..  and  Tussey’s  Mountain  on  the  E.  The  interior 
is  al.so  traver.sed  by  Dunning's  and  Brush  Mountains.  The 
soil  of  the  limestone  vallevs  is  very  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated. but  nearly  half  of  the  county  is  too  rugged  and  ste- 
rile f ir  tillage.  The  iron-mines  of  this  county  are  rich,  and 
extensiv.'ly  worked;  bituminous  coal  isfiund  in  the  moun- 
tain on  the  W.  border.  The  Central  Railroad  passes  through 
the  county.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  1‘ortage  Railroad 
terminate  at  the  county  seat.  Formed  in  1845-6,  nut  of 
parts  of  Bedford  and  Huntingdon,  and  named  in  honor  of 
h'hn  Blair,  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  this  region.  Capital, 
Ilolhdav.sburg.  Pop.  27,829. 

BI..A1R  a township  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.,  in- 
duding  Hollidaysburg,  3645. 

BL.VI  R-A'l'HML.  or  ATHMLL.  a large  parish  of  Scotland. 
CO.  of  Perth,  and  comprising  all  its  N.  part,  with  a village. 
30  miles  N.W.  of  Perth.  Estimated  area.  312  sijuare  miles. 
Pop.  2231.  In  it  are  the  mountains  of  Benygloe.  (3725  feet.) 
and  Bendearg.  (35.50  feet  in  elevation.)  with  the  pass  of  Kil- 
fieciankie.  Athol  fore.st.  and  Blair-Athol  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  .\thol. 

BLAIR-GOIV'RIE.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  with 
a viU  ige  on  the  Ericht.  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Perth.  Pop.  3471, 
employed  in  weaving  and  spinning  yarn. 
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BLAIR  LOGIE,  blair  lo'gee,  a small  village  of  Scotland,  3 
miles  N.E.  of  Stirling,  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  on 
account  of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate. 

BLAlRsmjWN,f)rmerly  GRAVEL  HILL,  a post-village 
and  township  of  Warren  co..  New  .Ter.sey.  on  Paulinskill 
Creek.  85  miles  N.  by  W.  of 'frenton.  It  contains  2 churches, 
a classical  academy,  a large  grist  mill,  and  about  30  duell- 
ings. Pop.  1542. 

BLAIRS'VILLE,  a thriving  po.st-borough  of  Indiana  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Conemaugh  River,  and  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal.  75  miles  by  canal  E.  of  Pittsburg,  171  uiiles  W 
of  Harrisburg.  A branch  railroad  cinmects  it  vvitli  (he 
Central  Railroad,  which  is  about  3 miles  distant.  It  is  a 
place  of  active  trade.  'The  greater  part  of  the  grain,  pork, 
lumber,  and  coal  which  are  exported  Irom  the  county  are 
shipped  at  this  place.  The  river  is  crossetl  here  by  s hand 
some  bridge,  with  iusingle  arch  of  295  feet  Blair.s'ville  con- 
tains 5 or  6 churches,  1 national  bank,  and  a nund)er  of 
substantial  buildings  of  brick  and  stone.  Pop.  in  1850, 
1135;  in  18i  0,  1009. 

BLAIRS'VILLE,  a post-office  of  York  district,  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

BLAIRS'VILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Union  co..  Geor- 
gia, 165  miles  N.by  W.  from  Milledgeville.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  magnificent  mountain  scenery  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
by  a region  which  is  remarkably  rich  in  minerals.  Among 
these  are  gold.  iron,  atid  marble.  The  village  contains  a 
court-house.  2 hotels,  a school,  and  6 stores. 

BLAIRS'VILLE.  a small  post-village  in  Posey  co.,  Indi- 
ana. 120  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

BL.AIR.S'VILLE,  a village  of  Williamson  co..  Illinois,  on 
Big  Muddy  River.  40  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  was  laid  out  in  1847. 

BL.AIS'DGN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

BLAISOIS,  bld'zwdL  a former  division  of  France,  in  Or- 
leanois.  of  which  Blois  was  capital,  now  comprised  in  and 
forming  a great  part  of  the  department  of  Loire-et-Cher. 

BLAISON,  bla'sdNc/.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Maine-et-Loire,  a • cndissement  and  19  miles  S.E.  of  An- 
gers. on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  Pop.  of  commune.  1142. 

BLAKE/LY.  a township  of  Luzerne  co..  Pennsylvania.  25 
miles  N.E.of  Wilkesbarre.  is  drained  by  Lackawanna  Liver, 
and  contains  large  mines  of  anthracite  coal.  Pop.  .37-51. 

BLAKE'LY,  a post-office  of  Stokes  co..  North  Carolina. 

BLAKE/LY.  a post-village,  capital  of  Early  co..  Georgia, 
170  miles  S.W.  of  Milledgeville.  coritains  a church,  a 
school,  and  several  stores.  It  was  made  the  county  seat  in 
1826. 

BL.AKEtLY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Baldwin  co..  Ala- 
bama. on  the  Teusaw  River,  at  its  entrance  into  Mobile  Bay, 
about  12  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Alobile.  It  has  a harbor  accessi- 
ble to  steamboats,  and  contains  a court-house  and  nume- 
rous stores. 

BLAKELMERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BLAKE/MORE  (or  WHITE  HART)  FOREST,  in  England, 
CO.  of  Dorset,  is  a large  tra-t,  comprising  several  hundreds 
in  the  N.  and  W.  parts  of  the  county. 

BL.AKE'.N'EY.a.seaport  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk. 7 miles  E.  of  Wells.  Pop.  in  1851.  1108.  It  h.as  an 
ancient  church,  and  some  fine  remains  of  anticiuity.  com- 
pleted .\.  D.  1321.  I ts  harbor  affords  good  shelter : and  about 
.51  vessels,  averaging  60  tons  each,  belonged  to  the  port  in 
1833. 

BLAKFFNEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Glouce.ster. 

BL.A'KENHA.M,  GREA'T,  a parish  of  England,,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

BLAK'ENIIAM,  LI'ITLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

BLAKES'BURG,  a village  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana,  11  miles 
N.  of  Greencastle.  the  county  town. 

BL.AKESBURG.  a post-office  of  Wapello  co..  Iowa. 

BLAKESH-iEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norlhampton, 
4 miles  W. N.W.  of  Towcester.  Blakesley  Hall  is  said  to  have 
been  a possession  of  the  knights  of  St.John. 

BLAKE,8'YILLE.  a village  of  Harrison  co..  Indiana,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  about  20  miles  S. S.E.  of  Corydon. 

BLAMON'T.  bld'mdNo'.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Meurthe.  10  miles  E.  of  Luneville,  on  the  Vezouze.  Pop.  of 
commune,  in  1852,2576. 

BLA.MON'l',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Doubs,  8 
miles  S.S.E.  of  .Montboliai’d.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852  713 
This  small  place  was  protected  by  an  ancient  fortiess,  which 
was  ruined  in  the  wars  of  1814. 

BLANC,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  Ohio. 

BLANCA,  bldn'kd,  a town  of  Spain,  20  miles  N.W.  of 
Mnrcia. 

BL.AN/CIl.A  RD,  a post-township  of  Piscataquis  co..  Maine, 
about  120  miles  N.  of  Augusta,  intersected  by  Piscataquis 
River.  Pop.  161. 

BLAN'CHARD,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Hancock 
CO..  Ohio  Poi).  1161. 

BLAN'CH.X  RD,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Hardin  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  680. 

BLANh  HARD,  a township  in  the  E.  part  cf  ^'ninam  oo.» 
Ohio.  Pop.  1693. 
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BLAN'CHARD’S  BRIDGE,  a small  post-village  in  Hancock 
CO..  Ohio. 

RLAX'CIIARD’S  FORK  rises  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of 
Ohio.  and. joins  the  Auglaize  River  in  Rufnam  county. 

RLAACilE.  hi  i.vsh,  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Mi.s.souri. 

BLANCHE  (bluch)  FCRNACE,  a small  village  of  Mercer 
CO.,  Ren nsylvania. 

BL.VN'ClIESTER,  a post-villa.ge  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  15 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Wilmington.  Pop,  553. 

RLANCIT'LAND,  a village  and  chapelry  of  England,  co. 
of  N(  rthumherland,  on  the  Derwent.  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Ilex- 
ham,  with  the  remains  of  an  abbey  founded  in  llfi5. 

BLANC,  Le.  leh  bl6N«.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Indre.  on  the  Creuse.  32  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chateauroux.  It 
was  formerly  fortified,  and  has  wool-spinning  works  and 
tanneries.  Pop.  in  1F52.  6788. 

BI>ANC.  MONT.  See  Mont  Bn  a. vo.  • 

BLANCO,  bling'ko,  or  BLANCA,  bllng^fS,  a Spani.sh 
word  signifying  “white.”  and  forming  a part  of  various 
names  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

BLANCO.  CAPF.  See  Cape  Bi.anco. 

BLANtDENSVTLLE  or  BLAN’IDENSBURG.  a post-village 
of  McDonough  co..  Illinois.  100  miles  N-MLof  .‘Springfield. 

BLANIPFOBD  FOGtUM,  a municipal  borough,  market- 
town.  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  on  the  Stour, 
here  crossed  by  3 bridges,  and  near  the  ford  called  by  the 
Romans  Traydfas.  Bianieidds,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Dorchester. 
Area  of  parish.  920  acres.  Pop.  3315.  The  town,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  finest  tracts  of  sheep  pasture  in  the  king- 
dom. is  very  neatly  and  regularly  built,  with  a church  in 
the  Grecian  style.  It  has  a handsome  town-hall  and  neat 
theatre,  free-grammar  and  blue-coat  schools  with  small  en- 
dowments, almshouses,  (revenue  12  P..)  a charitable  bequest, 
now  yielding  3U0/.,  and  a manufiicture  of  shirt-buttons. 
It  is  the  pollin.g-place  for  the  county.  It  gives  the  title  of 
Marquis  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

BLAND'FJRD  ST.  M.ARY’8,  a parish  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Stour,  communicating  by  bridge,  and  I5  miles  S.  of 
Flandford  Forum. 

BL  A-ND^VILLE,  a post-village,  and  the  capital  of  Ballard 
co..  l\.entu.;ky,  on  Mayfield  Creek,  about  7 miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  Mississippi  River.  It  has  2 churches  and 
several  stores.  Pop.  500. 

BL.ANEA,  V)li-nA/d,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of,  and  20 
miles  N.WC  of  .Murcia,  Pop.  2240. 

BL.A.NFS,  bli'-nfe,  a seaport  town  of  Spain,  22  miles  S. 
of  Geroni,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

BLVN'FfRD.  a post-township  of  Hampden  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1.5  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Springfield,  is  intersected  by 
branches  of  Westfield  River,  and  has  excellent  water-power. 
Pop.  1256. 

BL.A.NGY.  blSxG'zheef,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Seine-Inferieure.  13  miles  N.E.  of  Neufchatel.  Pop.  of 
commune,  in  1852,  1841. 

BL.V.VKE.NB.FRGIIF.  bldn'ken-bjRo',  a maritime  town  of 
Belgium,  province  of  W.  Flanders,  with  a small  fishing  port 
on  the  English  Channel  9 miles  N.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1890. 

BL.AN  KEN  BURG,  blln'ken-bQO.m'.  a town  of  Germany, 
duchy  and  37  miles  .S.E.  of  Brunswick,  formerly  capital  of 
an  independent  principality.  Pop.  .'ifiOO.  It  is  walled  and 
has  a ducal  palace.  It  was  the  residence  of  “ Monsieur,” 
afterwar, Is  Louis  XVIII.,  from  1796  to  1798. 

BLANKENBURG.  a town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  S.-hw.arz- 
burg-Rudolstadt.  on  the  Rhine,  13  miles  S.S.IW  of  Sonders- 
hiusen.  -IMp.  1315. 

BLANKE.NBUllG,  bian'ken-bSdao',  a hamlet  of  Switzer- 
land. canton  of  Bern,  19  miles  S.W.  of  Thun. 

BLANKENE.se.  blint-ken-a'-seh.  a town  of  the  Danish 
dominions,  du  -hy  of  Holstein. on  the  Elbe,  6 miles  W.  of  Al- 
tona  with  a ferry  to  Cranz.  in  Hanover.  Pop.  30  )0.  mostly 
seafaring  people.  In  summer,  it  is  a place  of  holiday  resort 
for  the  inhabitants  of  H.amburg  and  .Altona. 

BLANKENHAY.N,  bldiP-ken-hIne'.  a town  of  Central 
Germany,  grand  duchy  and  9 miles  S..S. E.  of  Weimer.  Pop. 
160  ).  employed  in  manufactures  of  ginghams  and  porcelain. 

BL.ANKENSTEI.N.  bldrP-ken-stlne'.  a small  town  of  Prus- 
sian Westphalia.  21  miles  N.E.  of  Dusseld orf.  on  the  Ruhr. 

BLAN'KET  HILL,  a post-office  of  Armstrong  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BLANK'NEY  (with  LINIVOOD,)  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Lincoln. 

BL.ANQUEFGRT,  blSxk'foR/.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Gironde.  6 miles  N.W.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune, in  l‘<52,  2274. 

BLANQUEFGRT.  a village  of  France  department  of  Lot- 
it-Garonne,  29  miles  N.N.E.  of  Agen.  Pop.  of  commune,  in 
Ih.Vi,  1760. 

BL.VNQUILL.A,  bldn-keePyd.  an  inland  of  the  Caribbean 
•'ea.  belonging  to  Venezuela,  74  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tortuga, 
and  having  on  its  W.  coast  the  village  of  Agueda. 

BL.VNTYRE.  blin-tire^  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland. 
Co.  of  Lanark.  8 miles  S.E.  of  Glasgow.  Here  are  extensive 
cotton-spinning  and  dye-works,  and  the  ruins  of  a priory  on 
the  Clyde.  The  village  is  lighted  with  gas.  and  has  a 
station  on  the  Clydesdale  Junction  Railroad- 
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BLANZAC,  bl6.\«'z2kf,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Charente,  12  miles  S.8.W.  of  Angou-leme.  Pop.  of  commune, 
in  1852,  730. 

BLA.NZY.  blSxa'zeef,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Saone-et-Loire.  on  the  Canal-du-Centre,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Au- 
tun.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  18.52,  3789. 

BLARCN  EY,  a village  of  Ireland,  Munster  co.,  and  4 miles 
N.W.  of  Cork,  on  a rivulet  of  .same  name.  The  beauty  of  its 
surrounding  scenery  has  been  rendered  famous  in  song.  Ir 
its  castle,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Clancai’ty, 
is  reported  to  be  a wonderful  stone,  the  kissing  of  which 
has  been  popularly  believed  to  have  the  power  of  imparting 
that  peculiar  style  of  elo(iuence  termed  " blarney.” 

BLA8CG.N.  See  Brescou. 

BL.ASENDGRF,  bli'zen-doRf',  atown  of  Transylvania.  See 
BALA.SFALVA. 

BLASEWITZ.  bld^zeh-^its,  a village  of  Saxony  alrout  5 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Dre.sdeii.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  El))e,  and 
only  deserving  of  notice  beciiuse  Schiller  has  named  the  fe- 
male sutler  in  the  camp  of  Wallenstein.  of  Blaxrwilz, 

doubtless  after  a person  of  the  same  name  who  (in  Schiller’s 
time)  sold  cakes  at  the  inn  close  to  the  ferry.  Pop.  239. 

BLASIENZELLE.  blj/ze-en-tsM'leh,  or  bLASIENCELLA, 
bli/ze-en-t^lsfi^,  a town  of  Germany.  Saxe-Col)urg-Gotha,  20 
miles  "S.S.W.  of  Gotha,  with  a powder-mill  and  manufacto- 
ries of  iron-wares.  I’op. 

BL.YS'KET  ISL.ANDS,  a group  of  rocky  islands  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Ireland,  at  the  entrance  of  Dingle  Bay,  the  larg 
est  of  which  is  2^  miles  in  length.  One  of  these,  the  isle  of 
Tinight,  forms  the  westernmost  land  in  Europe. 

BLAS'TG.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

BL.ATCIPINGTGN,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Sussex. 

BLATCIIHNGTON,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Sussex. 

BLATCIPINWORTII.  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster.  4j  miles  .N.E.  of  Rochdale,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  .Manche.ster  and  Leeds  Railway.  Pop.  in 
1851.  3896.  chiefly  engaged  in  woollen  manutactures. 

BLAH’IIERWYCKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

BL.ATNA,  bliPnl  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Uslawa.  50 
miles  S.W.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1500. 

BL.\T9.N,  blcPrfi.xG'.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut.  15  miles  S.E.  ofTournay.  Pop.  of  commune.  2319. 

BL.VUBEUiiE.N.  l)low'boi'ren.  a town  of  Wtirtemberg 
on  the  Blau,  10  miles  5V.N.W.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  1995,  who 
weave  and  bleach  linens.  It  has  an  old  Benedictine  mo 
nastery,  and  a Lutheran  .seminary. 

BL.\U'VELTVI  LLE.  a post-village  of  Rockland  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  29  miles  N.  of  New  York  City. 

BLA  VI  A.  See  Blaye. 

BL.Y  W'ENBURG.  a post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  New  Jer- 
sey. 15  miles  .N.by  E.  of  Trenton,  has  1 church  and  1 store. 

BL.YXHl.ALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BL.AYE.  bli.  (anc.  Bodvia.)  a fortified  seaport  town  of 
France,  department,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gironde, 
here  about  2.i  miles  across,  29  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bordeaux, 
Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852,  4659.  It  h-as  a strong  modern 
citadel,  in  which  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was  imprisoned  in 
1833.  a handsome  public  fountain,  a theatre,  hospital,  agri- 
cultural society.  <fec.,  with  considerable  exports  of  wine, 
brandy,  corn,  fruits,  and  soap.  Its  harbor  is  defended  by 
forts  Medoc  and  Pate,  and  is  much  frequented.  All  vessels 
iinvard  bound  to  Bordeaux.  &c..  are  required  to  anchor  in 
the  road  of  Blaye.  and  to  exhibit  their  papers;  and  many 
outward  vessels  call  there  to  take  in  stores,  and  to  complete 
their  cargoes. 

BL.AY/D9.N.  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Durham,  with  a 
station  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carli.sle  Railway,  4 miles  W. 
of  .Newcastle. 

BL.AY'D  ).N-BURN.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Durham, 
6 miles  W'.S.W.  of  .Newcastle. 

BLE.\'D9N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BLE.AN.  bleen.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  2 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Canterbury.  Pop.  )10;5.  Blean  is  a centre  of  a 
poor-law  utiion.  comprising  16  parishes.  The  ancient  forest 
of  Blean.  which  has  now  lost  its  privileges,  was  forvuei  ly 
of  great  extent,  and  wild  boars  were  hunted  in  it  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

BLEA.S'iJY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

BL.ECH'LNGD  ).N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

BLECKEDE,  blek'k.a'deh.  a town  of  Hanover.  12  mile: 
E.  of  Luneburg.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  with  a toll  ou 
the  river.  Pop.  1485. 

BLEDD-FA  or  BLETIPVAUGII,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
co.  of  Radnor. 

BLED'D  )VY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

BLEDG.NGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

BLED'SOE,  a co.  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Teunesee, 
contains  about  330  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Seijuatchie  River.  The  surface  is  elevated  and  rather  iiiouu- 
tainous.  Capital,  Pikeville.  Pop.  4459,  of  whom  3770  were 
free,  and  6^9  slaves. 

BLED'SOE,  a post-office  of  Hickory  co.,  Missouri. 
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BLED'SOE’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Crittenden  oo., 
Arkansas. 

JUiEKG'i  Ell,  a posWown.ship  of  I'tilton  co.,  New  York, 
about  fiU  biiles  of  Albany.  Pop.  lUlivi. 

DLEGNO  or  BLE.N.IO,  bl^n'yo.  or  blan'yo.  a river  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Ticino,  flows  S.  of  and  joins  the  Ticino, 
(or  Tessin.)  on  left  bank  near  Bia.sca.  It  ^ives  its  name  to 
the  Val-ili  BL-ym),  a rich  valley,  which  forms  a district  of 
the  Ciuiton. 

BLEIBACII.  blidoiK,  a village  of  Illyria,  8 miles  W.  of 
VilliU  h.  near  the  celebrated  Bleiberg,  (lead  mouuLiin,)  in 
which  1 copper  and  8 lead  mines  are  in  operation. 

BLElBEiUl.  kli  b^Kg.  (t.  c.  “lead-mountain,”)  a village 
of  lllyrLi,  alsmt  7 miles  W.  of  t illadi.  has  a Protestant 
chapel.  The  lead-mines  at  Bleibei-g  ai'e  the.  most  extensive 
in  .Austria,  and  yield  annually  from  b3,0j0  to  35,b0l)  cwt.  of 
excellent  metal. 

BLEICIIEKODE,  birKer-o^deh.  a walled  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  Bude.  at  the  toot  of  the  Pockenberg.  circle 
and  10  miles  S.W.  of  Nordhausen.  Pop.  2750,  engaged  in 
weaving  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  in  bleaching  hemp. 

BLoiSTAUT,  bll.'-'tdtt,  a mining  town  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Voigtland,  14  miles  X..\.E.  of  Eger. 

BLElc'WlJK,  bllso'wike.  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
provintvof  South  Holland.  7 miles  N.of  Hotterdam.  Pop.  1270. 

BLEK1^G,  a province  of  Sweden,  .'''ee  C.\ni.,CR0X.v. 

BLELING,  blet/ling.  a small  principality  and  capital  of 
the  same  name.  N.  side  of  the  island  Bali,  against  which  a 
successful  expedition  was  directed  by  the  Dutch  in  July. 
1840.  iu  con.seiiuence  of  the  piratical  doings  of  the  Bajah 
and  his  subject.s.  The  town,  lat.  8^^  15'  S.,  Ion.  115“  5'  E.,  is 
the  second  ou  the  island. 

BLEBLING.  See  Blii.inu. 

BLE.sT'OVV.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland, 
5 miles  \V..N.VV'.  of  Penrith.  Pop.  04.  It  has  a grammar 
school,  founded  in  1570.  at  which  the  late  famous  lawyer. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  was  educated. 

BBE.nODD.N,  a post-township  in  the  northern  part  of 
Franklin  co.,  Uhi  >.  Pop.  1079. 

BLEADJN  IaSTITUTE,  a small  village  iu  Franklin  co., 
Ohio. 

BLEXD WORTH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BLiil.s' E.AU.  bli'no',  a village  of  Fram  e,  department  of 
Yonne,  29  miles  \\  ..'^.W.  of  Auxei  re.  Pop.  of  commune, 
in  1852,  1719.  The  Priuce  of  Coude  was  here  vanquished 
by  Turenue  in  1(^52. 

Bl.E.vHEl.M,  bl^iPim,  (Germ.  Blindheiin,  blint'hime.)  a 
village  of  Bavaria.  23  miles  E.X.W.  of  Augsburg,  famous 
for  the  decisive  victory  g.uned  noiir  it  by  the  English  and 
Imperialists,  under  the  Duke  of  .Marlbor(mgh  and  Ib  iiice 
Eugene,  over  the  French  and  Bavarians  (called  by  the 
French  the  battle  of  Hbchstedt.)  on  the  2nd  of  .Aug.  1704. 

BLE.N'HEl.M,  bl^iFim  or  bl^n/hime.  a post-township  of 
Schoharie  CO.,  Xew  York.  42  miles  W.S.W.  of  .Albany.  P.  1307- 

BEEN  HELM,  a post-village  iu  the  southern  part  of  Scho- 
hai  ie  co.,  Xew  York  45  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

BLE.XIIEl.M,  bl^n  im,  P.ABK  (formerly  Woodstock 
Park,)  an  extra-parochial  district  of  England,  co.  of  Ox- 
ford. t2.j  miles  W.X'.VW  of  London.  Pop.  Li9.  Area.  2940 
acres,  being  the  demesne  athiched  to  Blenheim  House, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  edifice,  con- 
structed by  Vanbrugh,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  at  a 
cost  of5  )U,000B,  was  given  by  the  iiation  to  the  first  Duke 
of  .Mai’lborough.  in  honor  of  whose  great  victory,  in  17u4. 
it  received  its  name.  The  mansion,  richly  ornamented 
externally,  occupies  three  sides  of  a square,  and  its  prin- 
cipal front  extends  348  feet  from  wing  to  wing.  The  inte- 
rior is  enriched  with  the  most  costly  furniture,  tapestry, 
sculpture,  and  a magnificent  collection  of  paintings.  The 
grounds,  considered  the  dttf->l'aiucre  of  the  celebrated  land- 
scape gardener  Bronn.  contain  an  artificial  lake,  fountain, 
triumphal  arch,  and  column  supporting  a colossal  statue 
of  the  duke,  and  clusters  of  trees  said  to  be  arranged  in 
the  order  of  the  troops  on  the  field  of  Blenheim.  'I'he  en- 
closed royal  palace  of  Woevd.-tock  formerly  stood  in  the  pai’k. 
and  a pool  is  still  pointed  at  which  bears  the  name  of 
“ Rosamond's  Well.”  Blenheim  is  held  by  the  descendants 
Df  the  duke,  on  the  tenure  of  pre.senting  yearly,  at  Windsor, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  a standard  emblazoned 
with  three  fleur-de-lis. 

BLEXJO.  See  Bleono. 

BBEXlv'lXSOP.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Northum- 
berland. 17  miles  W.  of  Hexam.  Pop.  845,  engaged  in  large 
ei>al-works.  Here  is  a strong  square  tower,  the  ancient 
Htroughold  of  the  Blenkinsops.  of  border  celebrity. 

BBENNEVl  BLE,  bl^nn/vill.  a small  seaport  town  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  of  Kerry,  on  Tralee  Bay,  Ij  miles  S.W.  of  Tralee, 
where  most  of  the  exports  of  that  town  are  shipped.  P.225. 

liLE.XOD-LE.i^TOUL.  bleh-nodA-tool.  a village  of  France, 
department  of  the  Meurthe,  5 miles  S.IS.W.  of  Toul.  Pop. 
of  commune  1559. 

BLE.vE  bEVri/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  the 
Indre-et-Loire.  Hi  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tours,  ou  the  ( her.  here 
cro.'sed  by  a bridge  built  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  bv  Henry  11.  of  England.  Blere  is  the  entrepot 
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for  the  timber  from  the  forest  of  Loche,  and  for  most  of  the 
merchandise  that  comes  down  the  Cher  from  the  Berry  and 
the  Bourb.)nnois.  In  the  canton,  and  near  the  town  of 
Blere,  is  the  castle  of  Chenon9eaux.  (sheh'ndxe'so'.)  which  at 
first  was  a simple  manor-hou.se,  but  extended  to  its  pie.sent 
I diinen.sions  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  It  was  purchased,  ic 
1535,  by  Henry  II.,  who  gave  it,  with  the  duchy  of  Valeu- 
tinois.  to  the  celebrated  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  tuilvellished 
it  with  great  magnificence;  but,  before  her  designs  were 
completed,  was  obliged  to  cede  it  to  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
who  continued  the  embellishments  on  a still  more  lavish 
.scale.  It  was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  hou.se  of  Conde, 
and.  in  1733.  was  purcha.^ed  by  M.  Dupin.  (f  ruier  General,) 
the  wit  and  beauty  of  wbo.se  widow  attracted  to  it  the  most 
distinguished  literati  of  the  last  centuiy.  'J’be  castle  is  con- 
structed on  a kind  of  bridge  across  the  C her,  and  has  a long 
gallery  which  leads  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other. 
It  fortunately  escaped  the  I devolution,  and  is  in  perfect  pre- 
servation. Many  fine  pictures  decorate  the  interior.  The 
architecture,  furnituie.  and  decorations  all  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  Valoi.s.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1851,  3676. 

BLE8/81.XGTON,  a parish  ajid  market-town  of  Ireland, 
CO.  of  Wicklow,  near  the  Liffey.  18  miles  S.AV.  of  Du)  lin. 
Pop.  of  town.  4G6.  It  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Gardner 
family,  the  widow  of  the  last  of  whom  was  the  well-known 
authoress,  the  late  Counte.ssof  Blessington. 

BLE'l'CIPlXGLY.  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Surrey,  on  a branch  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway, 
IS  miles  S.  of  London,  and  4^  miles  E.  of  Reigate.  Pop.  in 
1851,  1553.  The  town,  on  an  eminence,  commands  exten- 
sive views,  and  has  a fine  church  in  the  early  English  style, 
a school  endowed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  alm.s- 
houses  founded  in  16  8.  Bletchingly  returned  2 members 
to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  until  disfranchised  by  the  Re- 
form Act, 

RLETCTIGNGTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

RLETCIHLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rucks. 

BLE'i’H/EKSTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke. 

BLETH'A'AUGII.  Wales.  See  Bledd-F.\. 

BLET'SOE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

BLEA’ILEE.  hhi'veel'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-Inferieure.  2 miles  N.  of  Havre,  with  mineral  springs. 
Pop.  of  commune,  1160. 

BLEA'IO.  hl:'Pve-o.  a village  of  Lombardy,  near  the  lake 
of  Ci>mo.  with  numerous  elegant  villas. 

BLEAV'BERRY,  a parish  of  hngland,  co.  of  Berks. 

BLEW'FI ELDS.  Central  America.  See  Bluefields. 

BLICKHjI.XG.  a parish  of  Fnigland,  co.  of  Xorfolk.  Anne 
Boleyn,  whose  fivmily  owned  the  manor,  was  horn  here  in 
1507.  Blickling-hall,  the  .seat  of  Lord  Sufiield,  is  a good 
spevimen  of  the  Elizabethan  style:  it  contains  a library  of 
10.000  volumes,  and  is  sui  rounded  by  a park  and  gardens 
compi'ising  1000  acres,  with  a tine  sheet  ol  water. 

BLIDAII  or  BLI  DA.  hlee'dd.  a coiisidei'ahle  town  of  Al- 
geria, on  the  borders  of  the  Metidjah  IMain,  province  and 
30  miles  S.AV.  of  Algiers.  'I'akeu  by  the  French  in  1830.  and 
occupied  by  them  since  1838.  Pop.  in  1846,  9103,  of  whom 
2290  were  Eurr  peans. 

BLIDHVORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

BLIESKASTEL  or  BLIESCASTEL.  hlee.s/k^s-t^P,  a town 
of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  ou  the  Blies,  hj  miles  AY. of  Deux-Ponts. 
Pop.  1874. 

BLIGII,  hll.  a frontier  county  of  New  South  Wales,  hav- 
ing E.  and  S.  the  counties  of  Brisbane,  Philip,  and  AVelling- 
ton.  and  N.  and  AY.  an  unsettled  district.  It  has  no  towns 
or  villages  of  importance. 

BEKIH’S  ISL.AXDS,  a group  of  the  Feejee  Archipel.ago, 
Pacific  Ocean,  named  after  their  discoverer  in  1789. 

BLIGN Y-SUR-OUCHE,  bleen'yeeEsiiR-oosh.  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Cofe  d’Or.  arrondissement  and  9 
miles  N.  of  Beaune.  Pop.  of  commune  in  1851.  1395. 

BLILLXG,  hliPling,  or  BLELLIXG,  hl^riing^,  written 
also  BLELLEXG.  a seaport  town  of  the  island  of  Bali,  Ma- 
lay Archipelairo.  on  its  N.  coast.  It  is  the  residence  of  a rajah. 

BLINDHKIM.  See  Bi.e.vheim. 

BLI  X K BOX  NY.  a po.st-officeof  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York. 

BUSH’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Mis.souri. 

BLISKOAVICE,  a town  of  Aloravia.  See  Lispitz. 

BldS'LAXD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

BLIS'AVORTII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton, 
4milea  N.E.  of  Towcester,  with  a station  on  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Bailway. 

BLISS' FI  ELD.  a post-village  and  township  of  Ixmawee 
county.  Michigan,  on  the  Raisin  1 iver,  and  on  the  railroad 
from  'I’oledo  to  Adrian.  22  miles  N.AV.  of  the  former,  an  I 10 
miles  from  Adrian.  It  contains  several  stores  and  mills 
Pop.  of  township,  1827. 

BLISS' VI LLE,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co..  New  York. 

BLISSA  ILLE.  a post-office  of  .Alarshall  co.,  Indiama. 

BLISSA’ILLE,  a post-ofiice  of  Jefl'erson  co..  Illinois. 

BLITIPFIELD  AVITH  NEAVTON,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Statt'ord. 

BLIV'KX’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  McIIenr;  co.,  Il’lnois, 
23  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Wauke^ran. 
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BLOCK'ER’S,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  North 
Carolina, 

BLOCKER’S,  a post-office  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Alabama. 

BLJCK  IIOf'SE,  a (lerman  villajie  or  .settlement  in 
Libert}'  township.  Tio';a  co.,  I’ennsylvania,  30  miles  N.  of 
Williamsport,  contains  near  200  houses. 

BLOCK  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Virginia. 

BLOCK  ISLAND,  belongin;r  to  Bhode  Island,  is  situated 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  midway  between  I’oint  .ludith 
and  -Montauk  I’oint,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lou”;  Island, 
[t  is  8 miles  in  length,  and  from  2 to  5 miles  in  bri'adth, 
and  constitutes  the  township  of  New  Shoreham.  On  the 
N.W.  part  are  2 fixed  lii’hts.  5S  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Lat,  41°  13'  N.:  Ion.  71°  35'  W. 

BLOCK'LEY,  a parish  of  En.”;land.  co.  of  Worcester. 

BLOCK  LEY.  formerly  a post-township  of  Philadelphia 
CO..  Penn.sylvania.  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  intersected  liy 
the  Columbia  Railroad,  hut  now  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  remarkable  as  containin'^ 
two  important  institutions,  viz.  Blockley  Almshou.se,  and 
Blockley  1 insane  Asylum,  for  particulars  of  which  see 
Piiii,.\i)Ki.piii.v.  Pop.  in  1850,  5916. 

BLOCK' VI LLE,  a post-office  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York. 

BLOU'UE'i’T’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Cortlaud  co.,  New 
York. 

BL  lEMENDAAL.  bloo'men-ddl,  {i.  e..  “ bloomingdale.”) 
a vilhvj:e  of  the  Netherlands,  in  South  Holland,  1?  miles 
N..N.W.  of  (Jouda. 

BL  )E.M E.N  1>.\AL.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  in  North 
II  illand,  2 miles  .\.  of  Haarlem,  with  1500  inhabitants  en- 
ga,.;ed  in  linen  bleaching. 

BLO'KIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BLOIS.  bloi.  or  more  correctly  blwd.  an  ancient  city  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher  on  both 
sides  of  the  Loire,  and  on  the  railway  fi-om  Orleans  to  Toui-s. 
luO  miles  S.W.  of  Paris,  and  -35  miles  S.W.  of  Orleans.  Pop. 
in  1S51.  17,749.  Blois  is  pictures  luely  situated  on  a steeji 
slope,  crowned  by  its  ancient  castle.  It  is  an  archbishop's 
see,  and  has  a tribunal  of  commerce,  a college,  a normal 
school,  a diocesan  seminary,  a botanic  garden,  and  a public 
library.  'J'he  most  remarkable  edifices  are  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  the  episcopal  palace.  The  castle  of  Blois  is  cele- 
brated from  its  historical  associations.  It  was  for  several 
centui  ies  the  abode  of  the  counts  of  that  name,  and  after- 
wards the  favorite  residence  of  the  kings  of  France.  It  has 
been  inhabited  by  more  than  10 ) princes  or  crowned  heads 
who  from  time  to  time  embellished  and  extended  it.  Louis 
All.  was  born  there:  and  Francis  1..  Henry  II.,  Charles 
I.\..  and  Henry  HI.  held  their  courts  in  it.  Among  other 
events,  the  castle  of  Blois  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
the  Guises.  During  the  religious  wars  which  at  that  pe- 
riod (I5>i8)  desolated  France,  the  States  known  by  the  name 
of  the  States  of  Blois  were  convoked  in  the  castle  by  Henry 
III.,  to  put  an  end.  if  possible,  to  the  troubles  by  which 
the  kingdom  was  distracted.  The  Due  de  Guise  and  his 
orother  the  cardinal  were  on  their  way  to  attend  the  sitting, 
when  the  former  was  stabbed  almost  in  presence  of  the 
king.  'I’he  cardinal  was  murdered  next  day  by  .some  .sol- 
diers in  the  tower  of  the  castle,  and  his  body  was  burnt  to 
prevent  the  leaguers  from  making  relics  of  his  remains. 
The  castle  has  been  rebuilt  and  extended  at  so  many  va 
rious  periods,  that  nothing  remains  of  its  original  structure 
except  the  Gothic  tower.  It  is  now  used  as  barracks;  but 
the  siates-hall.  the  (lueen’s  room,  and  the  corridor  where 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated,  are  still  pointed  out. 
The  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  an  extensive  county.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
twice  the  seat  of  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom.  When 
the  allied  armies  menaced  Paris  in  1^14.  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa  retii-ed  here,  and  made  this  place  for  a short  period 
the  seat  of  imperial  government,  the  last  acts  of  which  were 
dated  and  despatched  from  Blois.  There  is  here  an  ancient 
aqueduct  cut  in  the  rock  by  the  Romans;  it  is  still  used 
for  supplying  the  town  with  water.  'I'he  nnigniticent  dykes 
for  the  protection  of  the  valleys  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  Loire,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  commence  at  Blois.  It  has  manufactures  of  gloves 
and  porcelain,  and  an  extensive  trade  iu  wine,  timber,  and 
Orleans  brandy. 

BLOKULL.\,  blo-kool'H.  a small  rocky  i.sland  in  the 
Baltic,  between  Oland  and  the  mainland  of  Sweden,  and 
to  which  many  northern  superstitions  refer. 

BI.()K7A’L.  blok'zlle.  a maritime  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands. province  of  Overyssel.  with  a good  port  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  Zuiderzee,  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Zwolle.  Pop. 
1066. 

RLOMBERG,  blom'l)§RG,  a village  of  Central  Germany. 
Li|»pe-Detmold.  with  a castle,  on  the  Distel,  40  miles  S.VV. 
of  Hanover.  Pop.  1960,  who  manufacture  woollens  and 
leather.  Till  1838  it  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Lippe- 
Schaumburg 

BLU.MBEilG,  a village  and  castle  of  Baden.  .32  miles  N.W. 
of  Constance.  Pop.  509.  Its  castle  was  ruined  during  the 
Swedish  wai-s. 

BLONIE  biin'yA,  a town  (.1  Poland,  16  miles  W.  of  War- 
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saw.  Pop.  1000.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  history  cl  ilio  warn 
between  the  Swedes  and  Poles. 

BL  »’-NOR'T  IN  or  \OR'TON-BELLEAU,(bel-lo',)apan5h 
of  England,  co.  of  .Norfolk 

BLO  ID’S  POINT,  a post-office  situated  in  the  N.  part  of 
Do  Kalb  CO.,  Illinois. 

B],OOI)'Y-F.\K'LAND,  a iironiontary  of  Ireland,  Ulster, 
CO.  of  Donegal,  on  its  N.W.  coast,  5 miles  W.S.W.  of  tl  e 
island  of  I nnisbotlin. 

BL  lOD'V  PiU  N,  a post  village  of  Bedfonl  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  Raystown  branch  of  the  .Juniata,  8 miles  E.  of 
Bedfoi’d.  It  has  a church  and  several  stores. 

Bl-OO.M,  a townshi])  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania.  It 
contains  B.oomsbiirg,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  2''68. 

BLGO.M,  a township  of  Fairtield  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2225. 

BLOO.M,  a townshii)  of  Morgan  co.,  lihio.  Pup.  1136. 

BLOOM,  a township  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  17-51. 

BLOO.M,  a township  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1720. 

BLOO.M,  a township  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio,  about  20  miles  W. 
of  .Mannie  City.  Pop.  1198. 

BLOO.M,  a post-office  of  Ru.sh  co.,  Indiana. 

BLOOM,  a iiost-township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  about  27 
mites  of  Chicago. 

BLOO.M  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio. 

BLoO.M'ER,  a post-ollice  of  Sebastian  co.,  Arkansas. 

BLOO.M'E  .Y,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,5V.  Virginia. 

BL0051'FIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Somerset 
(X).,  Maine,  on  the  W.  side  of  Kennebec  River,  opposite 
Skowhegan.  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a toll-liridge. 
about  35  miles  N.  by  E.  oi  Augiisia.  ihe  Portland  and  Ken- 
nebec Railroad,  which  is  conqileted  to  this  place,  connects  it 
with  Augusta.  It  contains  2 churches,  a flourishing  aca- 
demy,  a bank,  3 stores,  an  oil-cloth  factory,  1 pajier-tnill,  1 
factory  for  making  shovels,  and  2 fur  making  shovel-iiandles 
1 iilaning  machine,  1 foundry,  1 tanner}’,  besides  .several 
saw  and  grist-mills.  Pop.  of  the  township,  in  1850,  1301; 
iu  1860,  13.17. 

BI-OO.M  KI  ELD,  a post-township  of  Essex  co.,  Vermont, 
on  the  W.  side  of  Connecticut  Itiver,  about  60  miles  N.E.  of 
Montpelier.  Pop. -'rJO. 

BL.'OM I’lELii,  a post-township  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, 7 miles  N.W.  of  Hartford,  intersected  by  Wood  River. 
Pop.  1 10 1 . 

Bl.OO.M FIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co., 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Morris  Canal,  miles  N.N.W  of 
Newark,  ami  51  miles  N.E.  of  Trenton.  It  is  built  jirim  i- 
cipally  on  one  street,  2 or  3 miles  in  length,  and  contains  4 
or  5 churches  aiul  several  seminaries.  In  the  vicinity  are 
manufactories  of  cotton,  wool,  paper,  Ac.  Pop.  4790. 

BLOO.M  FI  ELI),  a post-village  and  township  of  Crawford 
CO.,  Penn.sylvania,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Meadvillo,  drained  by 
Oil  Creek.  Pop.  16(i2. 

BL  lO.MFIEi.D,  a post-borough  of  Centre  township,  and 
capital  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Harris- 
burg, and  5 miles  from  the  Central  Railroad.  It  has  a 
court-house,  several  churches,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  661. 

BLOO.M  FIELD,  a post-village  of  l.ondon  co.,  Virginia,  168 
miles  N.  of  Richmond,  has  a church  and  a few  stores. 

BLOOM FIELli,  a handsome  post-village  of  Nelson  co., 
Kentucky,  39  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort,  is  situated  in  a rich 
farming  district,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  places  in  the 
county.  It  contains  1 church,  several  stores,  and  about 
500  inhabitants. 

BLO  iM  FIELD,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Jackson  co., 
Ohio.  P<q).  1775. 

BLOOMFIELD,  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  12  miles 
W.  by  S of  Steubenville. 

BLO  )M FIELD,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  Logan  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  t il. 

BL()0M  FIELD,  a post  township  forming  the  S.E.  extre- 
mity of  .Morrow  co.,  Ohio,  about  31  miles  N.N.E.  of  Co- 
lumbus. Pop.  1’289. 

BLOOMFIELD,  a village  of  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio,  10  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Circleville. 

BLDOMFIELD.  a village  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Scioto 
and  Hocking  Valley  Railroad,  18  miles  from  Portsmouth, 
and  about  lOO  miles  S.  of  Columbus. 

BLOO.MFIELD,  a township  iu  the  N.W.  part  of  Trumbull 
co.,  Ohio.  I’op.  843. 

BLOO.MFIELD,  a township  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of 
Oakland  co.,  .Michigan.  Pop.  I.i25. 

BLOOMFIELD,  a village  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana,  7 miles  N 
of  Portlanil. 

BLh  IMFIELD,  a township  in  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana 
about  20  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Albion.  Pop.  8t.9. 

BLOO.M  FlELD,a  flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Green 
CO.,  Intliami,  near  the  U . fork  of  White  River,  and  on  tb* 
Wabash  ami  Erie  Canal,  80  miles  S.W.  of  Indiamiiiolis.  It 
is  situateil  on  high  ground,!  mile  E.  from  the  river.  'I'ho 
fertility  of  the  surrounding  land,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
canal,  render  this  a place  of  active  business. 

BLOO.MFIELD,  a village  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois,  6 iuilc« 
E.  of  the  Missi.ssippi  River.  • 

BLO  iM  FIELD,  a post-village  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois,  a' lout 
125  miles  E.  of  Springfield. 
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OLOOMFTELD,  a village  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois,  5]/^ 
Ciil-'s  S.E.  of  Miiconili. 

BLOOMFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Stoddard  co., 
Missouri,  on  Lick  Creek,  a tributary  of  Lake  Stoddard,  280 
miles  S.K  of  .leffersoti  City. 

BLOOMFIELD,  the  capital  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa,  110  miles 
S F.  of  Des  Moines,  is  situated  on  a fine  rolling  prairie,  and 
is  the  priuri])al  town  in  the  count}'.  It  is  surrounded  with 
laud  of  great  fertility.  It  contains  1 newspaiter  office,  13 
stores,  and  3 churches.  (See  Ai’PENDIX.)  Fop.  910. 

BLOOMFIELD,  a small  post-village  of  Des  Moines  co  ,Iowa. 

BLOOMFIEIB),  a post-township  and  village  in  Walworth 
co. . Wisconsin, alanit  15  miles  S.S.W.of  Milwankie.  Fop  lllfi. 

BLOOM  MELD,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co  of  Frince 
Edward,  on  Great  Sandy  Bay,al)ont  -12  miles  S W.  of  King- 
ston. It  has  several  mills  for  sawing  and  grinding;  also  one 
for  carding  and  fulling,  a tannery.and  about  250  inhabitants. 

BLOOIIFIELD,  a post-village  of  Canada  M'est,  co.  of  Dur- 
ham, about  100  miles  W from  Kingston  Fop.  about  100. 

BLOOMFIEi.D  CE  vTKE,  a vill.-ige  in  Bloomfield  town- 
ship, Oakland  co.,  Michigati,  on  the  Detroit  and  Pontiac 
Railroa<l.  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  I etroit. 

F.L  OM'INGBIIKG,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  New 
York.  100  miles  S S W.  of  Albany. 

BLOOMI  GBUIIG,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  E.  fork  of  I'aint  Creek,  32  miles  S W.  of  Columbus.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  villages  of  the  county,  containing  3 
churches  and  several  stores 

BLOO'I'I  .\GDALE,  a post-office  of  Essex  co..  New  York. 

BLOOMINGDALE,  a post-village  of  Fas.sidc  co , New 
Jersey,  on  Fecpiannock  Creek,  2.5  miles  N W.  of  Newark. 

BlibOMI  nG DALE,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio, 
12 i miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

BLOOMINGDALE,  a township  in  Van  Bnren  co.,  Michi- 
gan. Fo]).  f27. 

BLOOMINGDALE.  a post-township  in  Du  Page  co.,  Illi- 
nois, about  2.5  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Cliicago.  Fop.  1375. 

11  LOO. M I NG  DALE,  a village  of  Logan  co.,  Illinois,  35  miles 
S S E of  Peoria. 

BliOOMINGDALE,  a small  village  in  Winnebago  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

BLOOMI.NGDALE,  a small  village  of  Winnebago  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

Bl.OOM'ING  GROVE,  a post-township  near  the  centre  of 
Orange  co  , New  York.  Fop.  224'!. 

BLOOMING  GROVE,  a township  in  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop  13(0. 

B L0( ) M ING  GROVE,  a small  village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 

BLOO.MING  GR  »VE,  a village  of  Berrien  co , Michigan, 
on  the  Lake  shore,  5 miles  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Joseph. 

BLOOMING  GROVE,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  Indiana, about  5 miles  N.of  Brookville.  Fop.of 
to\Mishi[).  '.*07 

BLOOMING  GROVE,  a village  in  Bloomingdale  township, 
in  the  N i)art  of  Du  Page  co  , Illinois. 

BL  >O.M'INGFOBT,  a village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana,  12 
miles  S.  of  \\  inchester. 

BLOOM'INGSBURG,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana, 
35  miles  \.N  E of  Logansi)ort. 

Bi.O  »M'INGT0N,  a decayed  post-village  of  Tipton  co., 
Tennessee,  is  nearly  desert(‘d 

BL00.5IIN(iT  *N,  a |)ost-officeof  Morgan  co  , Keiitucky. 

BL  aiMINGTON,  a i)ost-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio. 

BLO  IMINGTON,  a thriving  post-village  and  township, 
capital  of  Monroe  co  .Indiana,  51  miles  S W.  of  Indianap<dis, 
and  80  miles  N W.  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  East  and  West 
forks  of  MTiite  River.  The  place  was  first  settled  in  1819. 
The  .'tate  University  at  this  jjiace  is  a ttonrislung  institu- 
tion. It  was  organized  in  1829.  and  had.  in  I8(i3,  105  stu- 
dents. The  village  contains  7 churches,!  academy,!  bank, 
1 newspaper  office,  2 woollen  factories,  and  1 tlonring-mill. 
The  railroad  extending  from  New  Albany  to  Michigan  City, 
passes  through  Bloomington  Fop.  in  1865,  about  2400; 
that  of  the  township,  in  i860,  was  2419. 

BLOO.MINGTON,  a city,  caintal  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois, 
is  plea.santly  situated  on  the  Central  Railroad,  where  it  is 
cro.ssed  liy  the  Cliicaigo  and  .^t.  Louis  R R.,  C.O  miles  N N.E. 
of  Springfield,  and  126  SS.Vt'.  of  Chicago.  It  is  about  2 
mib  s .8  of  the  State  Normal  Univ(‘rsity,  a prosj)erons  insti- 
tution which  is  attended  by  about  500  students.  The  build- 
ing is  said  to  have  cost  $200,000.  (See  Nokmai,  in  the  Ai>- 
PEVD  X.i  It  also  contains  the  Wesleyan  University,  10 
chnrch(‘s,  3 banks,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  in  1850, 
15  *4 ; ini  8Co,  7075. 

BLOOMING'!’  'N,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Buchanan  co.,  .Missouri,  on  the  road  from  St.  .Iose[)h  to  Wes- 
ton. 12  miles  from  each  'riienameof  the  post-office  is  DeKalb. 
The  village  has  f dry-goods  stor*^^.  Foj).  of  township,  16*  6. 

BL  O.MINGTON,  a |)ost-village,  capital  of  Macon  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 10*>  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City,  and  2 or  3 miles 
N.jofthe  Hannibal  and  St.  Josei'h  Railroad. 

BI.OO.MING'rON,  Iowa,  .^ee  Muscatine 

BLOOM  ING'l’ON.a  post-officeof  Ilennejiin  co.,  Minnesota. 

BLOOMINGTON,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon. 
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BLOOM'ING  VALLEY,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  State  road,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Meadville, 
has  about  100  inhabitants. 

BLOOMTNGVILLE,  a post-village  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio,  6 
miles  S.  of  Samln.sky  City. 

BLOmM'.^BURG,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Bloom  town- 
shi]),  capital  of  Columbia  co.,  Fennsylvania,  is  situated  on 
Fishing  Creek,  1 mile  N.  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, 78  miles  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  pleasantly 
.situated  and  well-built,  and  contains  a court-hou-e,  9 
churches,  3 iron  furnaces,  and  3 foundries.  'Tlie  surromid 
ing  country  contains  abundance  of  iron  ore  and  limestone 
'I'hree  newsjiapers  are  published  in  the  borough.  Blooms 
burg  has  considerable  trade,  for  which  the  North  Branch 
Canal,  the  Lackawamiaand  Bloomsburg,  and  the  Catawissa 
and  Erie  Railroads,  afford  abundant  facilities.  The  seat  of 
justice  was  removed  from  Danville  to  this  town  by  a vote 
of  the  people  in  1845.  I'oi),  of  the  township,  in  1860,  2'  68. 

BLO' IBISBURG.  a post-village  in  Halifax  co.,  Virginia, 
about  116  miles  W.S  W of  Norfolk. 

BLOOM'.''BURY,  a thi'iving  post-A'illage  of  Warren  and 
Hunterdon  counties.  New  Jersey,  on  the  Musconetcong 
River,  and  on  the  ' ew  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  about  40 
miles  N.W.  of  Trenton;  and  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Easton.  It  is 
Iileasantly  situated  in  a valley,  and  on  the  boundary  of  the 
counties  just  named.  It  contains  2 churches,  2 large  mer- 
chant mills,  and  several  stores. 

BLOOMSBUR  Y,  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey.  See  Trenton. 

BL' )OM'VILLE,  a jiost-village  of  Delaware  co.,  NewYork, 
on  the  Coquago  River,  74  miles  S.W.  of  Albany.  It  has  1 
or  2 churches,  and  several  stores. 

BLO(JMVII.LE.  a post-village  in  Bloom  township,  Seneca 
co.,  Ohio,  36  miles  S.W.  of  Sandusky  City. 

BLOO.MA’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Will  co.,  Illinois,  50  miles 
S.W.  of  Chicago. 

BliORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  on  the  Dove, 
3}/^  miles  N.W.  of  Ashborne.  - The  second  battle  between 
the  forces  of  York  and  Lancaster  was  fought  on  Blore-heath, 
in  1459. 

BLOSS'BURG,  a thriving  post-village  and  town.ship  of 
Tioga  CO  , Fennsylvania,  on  the  Tioga  River,  at  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Corning  and  Blossburg  Railroad,  133  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  owes  its  growth  and  importance 
to  the  valuable  mines  of  bituminous  coal  which  are  worked 
ill  the  vicinity.  Iron  ore  is  also  found,  in  connection  with 
the  coal,  and  there  is  a furnace  in  operation  at  this  place. 
Fop.  of  the  township,  800. 

B ' .OS'SOM  1 1 1 LL.  a post-office  of  Caddo  parish,  Louisiana. 

BLOSSOM  HILL,  a post-office  of  Princess  Anne  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

BLOS'SOM  PRA'IRIE.  a post-office  of  Lamar  co.,  Texas. 

BLOSSVALE.  a post-office  of  Oneida  co..  New  York. 

BLOTSHEI.M,  bluts'hime,  (Fr.  iiron.,  blots'^m',)  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  4 miles  W,  of  Hu- 
ningue.  I’oji.  of  commune,  2230. 

BLOUNT,  blunt,  a county  toward  the  N.  part  of  Ala- 
bama, has  an  area  of  955  sipiare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
sources  of  the  Locust  Fork,  and  Mulberry  Fork,  of  Black 
Warrior  River.  The  county  is  [lartly  occupied  by  sniaF 
mouiitaiiis,  connected  with  tlie  Blue  Ridge,  which  extends 
near  the  northern  border.  The  highlands  afford  fine  tim- 
ber and  pasture.  Blount’s  Springs  are  in  this  county. 
Capital,  Bloiiiitsville.  Pop.  10,865,  of  w’hom  10,199  were 
free,  and  (■(  6 slaves. 

BLOUNT,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Tennessee,  bor- 
bering  on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  about  450  sipiare 
miles.  The  llolston  River,  navigable  by  steamboats,  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  N.W..  the  Tenne.ssee  on  the  W.;  the 
county  is  also  intersected  by  Little  River,  and  numerous 
creeks.  The  surface  is  elevated,  and  beautifu  ly  diversified 
by  mountain  ridgus,  the  highest  of  which  are  called  Iron  or 
Smoky  Mountain,  and  Chilhowee  Mountain.  The  soil  of 
the  valleys  is  very  fertile,  and  much  imju-oved.  The  streams 
of  this  county  are  rajiid,  and  furnish  immense  motivi'-jiower. 
The  East  'rennes.see  and  Georgia  Railroad  passes  near  the 
western  border.  Extensive  beds  of  marble,  limestom,  and 
iron  ore  are  found.  Ca]*ital,  Marysville.  This  county, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Tenne.s.see,  was  named  in 
honor  of  Willie  Blount,  the  first  governor  of  that  state. 
Po]).  13,270,  of  whom  11,907  were  free,  and  13'  3 slaves, 

BLOUNT'S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Beaufort  co..  North 
Carolina. 

BLOUNT’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Florida. 

BLOU.NT  S or  BLUNT  S SPRING,  a fashionable  water- 
ing-j)lace  of  Blount  co.,  Alabama,  on  the  Mulberry  Foik  ot 
Black  Warrior  River,  about  80  miles  N.E.  of  Tusca’oi/sx 
Chalybeate  Sjirings.  with  nearly  every  variety  of  sulphur 
springs,  are  found  here. 

BL'*UN'rSTOWN,asmall  post-villageof  Calhoun  co., Fla. 

BLOUN'r'-VILLE.  a post-village  of  Jones  co.,  Georgia,  16 
miles  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

BLOUNTSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Blount  co, 
Alabama,  on  the  Locust  Fork  of  Black  Warrior  River,  aboul 
100  miles  N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa.  It  contains  a court-house,  1 
or  2 churches,  and  several  stores. 
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BLOUNTS VTLLE,  a post-villa<?e.  capital  of  Sullivan  co.,  ] 
rennessee,  a few  miles  N.VV.  of  the  llolston  Jiiver,  and 
about  lUO  miles  N.K.  of  Knoxville. 

BLOUNTSVl  LLE.  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana, 
21  miles  N.W.  of  Centreville. 

BLOWING  GAVE,  a post-office  of  Decatur  co..  Georgia. 

BLOXMIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Uxford. 

BLOXOlUL.ME.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BLOX'WOKTII  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dor.set. 

BLUDENZ.  bloo'd§nts.  a town  of  the  Tyrol,  circle  of  Yo- 
rarll)erg.  with  a castle  of  the  .same  name,  on  the  right  Lank 
of  the  llle.  12  miles  .S.E.  of  Eeldkiia-h.  Bop.  18(  5. 

BLUDOWITZ,  xMITTEK,  iniGter  LlooMo-wits',  (/.  e.  “mid- 
dle Bludowitz,”)  a village  of  Austrian  Silesia,  circle  and  10 
miles  \V.  of 'I'eschen.  contiguous  to  the  above. 

BLUDOWITZ.  N1 EDEK.  nee'der  bloo'do-wit.s',  (?.c.-“  lower 
Bludowitz.”)  a village  of  Austrian  Silesia,  circle  and  10  miles 
W.  of  Teschen.  contiguous  to  the  above. 

BLUDOWITZ.  OBER,  6'ber  blo(/do-wit.s',  (i.  e.  “upper 
Bludowitz.”)  a village  of  Austrian  Silesia,  circle  and  10 
miles  W.  of  Teschen.  contiguous  to  the  above. 

BLUE  BALL,  a village  of  Monmouth  co.,  New  Jersey,  3 
or  4 miles  S.  of  Freehold,  has  2 churches,  and  about  25 
dwellings. 

BLUE  BALL,  a small  post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BLUE  BALL,  a post-office  of  Cecil  co..  Maryland. 

BLUE  B.VLL.  a po.st-office  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio. 

BLUE  BAYOU,  of  Louisiana.  Hows  S.E.  on  the  boundary 
between  Terre  Bonne  and  La  Fourche  Interior  parishes,  anil 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  traverses  a flat,  swampy  dis- 
trict. in  which  there  is  but  little  arable  land. 

BLUE  BELL,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BLUE  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  enters  the  Auglaize  River  in 
Paulding  co. 

BIjUE  creek,  a post-office  of  Habersham  co.,  Georgia. 

BLUE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  I’ike  co.,  Alabama. 

BLUE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio. 

BLUE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana,  6 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Brookville. 

BLU E CREEK, a townsliip  in  Adams  co., Indiana.  P 651. 

BLUE  EARITI,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  .Minnesota, 
bordering  on  the  Minnesota  River,  contains  about  750  sq. 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  tlie  Alankato  or  Blue  Earth 
River,  and  drained  by  the  Maple  River.  This  county  is 
not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  Capital,  Mankato. 
Pop  4.'<0:i. 

BLUE  EARTH  RIVER,  Minnesota.  See  Mank.\to. 

BLUE  EYE.  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama, 

BLUEG'lELDS  or  BLEW'FI ELD.S.  a river  and  town  of 
the  Mo.s(iuito  Territory,  Central  America,  the  river  entering 
an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  lat.  12°  Ion.  83°  W..  af- 
to»  an  eastwai'd  course  of  several  hundred  miles,  for  the 
last  80  miles  of  which  it  is  navigable.  At  its  mouth  is  the 
town  on  a commanding  height,  with  a good  harbor,  and  the 
modern  residence  of  the  king  of  the  Mosquito  country. 

BLUE  GRASS,  a post-office  of  Vermillion  co.,  Illinois. 

BLUE  GRASS,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  Indiana. 

BLUE  GRASS,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa,  45  miles  E. 
by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

BLUE  HILL,  a post-township  of  Hancock  co..  Maine,  on  an 
arm  of  Frenchman’s  Bay.  about  80  miles  E.  of  Augusta,  has 
an  academy,  and  considerable  ship  building.  Pop.  1093. 

BLUE  HILL,  a post-office  of  William.son  co.,  Texas. 

BLUE  HILL  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

BLUE  HIl.LS.  a ridge  in  New  Hampshire,  of  which  Sad- 
dleback .Mountain  is  the  principal  peak. 

BLUE  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Colleton  district.  South 
Carolina. 

BLUE  LICK,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  .41abama. 

BLUE  LICK,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Indiana,  9 miles 
W..\.W.  of  Charleston. 

BLUE  LICK  SPRINGS,  a village  and  watering  place  of 
Nicholas  co.,  Kentucky,  70  miles  N.E.  of  Franktbrt.  Its 
mineral  waters  are  in  Itigh  repute,  and  are  extensively  ex- 
ported to  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

BLUE  MOUND,  a post-township  in  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  22  miles  S.W.  of  .Madison.  I’op.  809 

BLUE  MOUND,  a small  village  of  Iowa  co.,  Wisconsin. 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN,  a township  in  Izard  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  334. 

BLUE  MOUNTAINS,  of  Pennsylvania.  See  Kittatinw. 

BLUE  M lUNTAINS.  of  Oregon,  a range  extending  from 
about  46°  N.  lat.,  southward  to  the  limits  of  Utah  Territory, 
ft  is  about  200  miles  E.  of  the  Coast  Range,  with  which  it 

nearly  parallel. 

BldJE  MoU.NTAfNS,  a range  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  island  of  .lamaica.  The  princip.al  ridge  extends  from  E. 
to  W . and  varies  in  height  from  5UOO  to  aliove  < OoO  feet. 

BLUE  MOUN'l’AINS,  a range  in  Easba'ii  Australia,  New 
South  Wales,  counties  of  Cork  and  Westmoreland,  between 
lat.  33°  and  34°  S..  and  Ion.  1.50°  and  151°  E..  and  in  which 
urigitiates  several  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  Broken  Bay.  as 
well  as  some  affluents  of  .Macquanie  River.  A road  made 
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I by  convict  labor,  across  the  mountain.®  northward,  in  some 
places  reaches  to  34*  0 feet  in  height  above  the  si-a. 

BLUE  I'lTS.  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  a station  on  the 
Leeds  and  .Manchester  llailway,  2 miles  S.  of  Rochdale. 

BLUE  PLU.M.  a post-office  of  M'asbington  co..  'I'eiinessee 

BLUE  POM),  a post-oftice  of  Cherokee  co..  Alabama. 

BLUE  RIDGE,  the  most  easterly  ridge  of  the  Alb^gbari) 
Mount.ains.  extending  in  an  almo.st  continuous  chain  tVoir 
5Vest  Point,  in  New  Yoik.  through  Pennsyhai.ia.  Nirginia 
North  Caiolina.  Georgia,  to  the  N.  part  of  Alabama.  Thi^ 
range,  after  passing  tlirough  the  north-western  counties  of 
New  .lersey,  is  traversed  by  the  Delawai’e  immediately  be 
low  the  influx  of  the  Lehigh,  and  again  by  the  ^chiiylkib 
at  Reading.  It  runs  in  a south-westerly  course,  nearl} 
parallel  to  the  Blue  .Mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  between 
Lancaster  and  Lebanon.  Y’ork  and  Cumberland.  Fi-anklin 
and  Adams  counties,  to  the  .Maryland  line.  In  Penn.syl 
vania  it  is  termed  the  South  Mountain.  Crossing  the  Pi> 
tomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  \ ii-ginia.  it  first  takes  the  naiivO 
of  Blue  Ividge.  It  foruis  the  dividing  line  between  Lasteru 
and  Western  Vii-ginia.  A large  portion  of  the  streams  of 
Easteiai  Virginia  have  their  .sources  on  the  south-east eru 
slope  of  this  range.  The  Roanoke  and  .lames  River  alone 
take  theii’  rise  considerably  farther  inland,  breaking  tlnouah 
the  Blue  Ridge,  in  order  to  convey  their  waters  to  the  di.s 
taut  sea.  This  mountain  range  ad\ancing  south,  pas.ser 
near  the  western  limit  of  Noi  th  Carolina,  grazes  the  .\.W. 
extremity  of  South  Carolina,  intersects  the  N.W.  part  of 
Georgia,  and  is  finally  lost  in  Alabama.  Mount  Mitchell, 
647U  feet  high,  in  North  Carolina,  is  the  most  elevated  sum- 
mit of  this  range,  and  of  the  whole  Appalachian  .system. 
The  Otter  peaks,  in  Bedford  county,  N irginia.  the  next 
highest  portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  are  -4200  feet  high. 

BLUE  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Botetourt  co..  Virginia. 

BLUE  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Yancey  co..  North  Carolina. 

BLUE  RIDGE,  a pest-office  of  Gilmer  co.,  Georgia. 

BLUE  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana. 

BLUE  RIVER,  of  Africa.  See  NTlk. 

BLUE  RI  \ ER.  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Henry  co..  in  the  E. 
part  of  the  .state,  and  Hows  in  a S.W.  direction  to  the  mouth 
of  Sugar  Creek,  in  Johnson  co. : after  which  it  bikes  the 
name  of  Driftwood  Fork,  or  East  ForkofNN  hite  Liver.  It 
is  from  30  to  60  yards  wide  above  Sugar  Creek,  and  alfords 
excellent  water-power.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Newcastle  and  Shelbyville. 

BLUE  RIVER,  in  the  S.  part  of  Indiana,  is  a fine  mill 
stream,  which  rises  in  Washing-ton  co.,  and  Rowing  south- 
westerly falls  into  the  Ohio  at  Leavenworth. 

BLUE  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  NVhitley  co.,  Indiana, 
flows  into  Eel  River,  2 miles  below  Columbia. 

BLUE  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Grant  co.,  Wiscon.sin, 
flows  into  the  NVisconsin  River. 

BLUE  RIVER,  a towushij)  in  Harrison  co.,  Indiana. 

BLUE  RIVER,  a township  in  Johnson  co.,  Indiana.  P.295. 

BLUE  RIVER,  a small  village  of  Iowa  co..  Wisconsin. 

BLUE  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Chester  co..  Pennsylvania. 

BLUE  ROCK,  a post-township  in  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio, 
about  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Zanesville.  Pop.  1160 

BLUE'S  POINT,  a post-office  of  Crittenden  co.,  Arkansas 

BLUE  SPRING,  a post-oftice  of  Smyth  co.,  Virginia. 

BLUE  SPRING,  a po.st-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Alabama. 

BLUE  SPRING,  a village  of  Baker  co.,  Georgia,  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Newton. 

BLUE  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Stewart  co.,  Tennessee. 

BLUE  SPRING  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Barren  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

BLUE  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Missouri, 
9 miles  S.E.  of  Independence. 

BLUE-STACK  MOUNTAIN,  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  of  Done- 
gal. near  Glenties.  has  an  elevation  2213  feet. 

BLUESTONE,  a small  river  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Virginia, 
rises  in  Tazewell  co..  flows  noi  th-eastward  through  Mercer 
CO.,  and  fails  into  the  New  River,  5 miles  above  the  mouth 
*Uf  the  Greenbrier. 

BLUE  STO.N  E.  a post-office  of  Tazewell  co.,  Virginia. 

BLUE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Greenbrier 
CO.,  Virginia. 

BLU  E WING,  a post-office  of  Granville  co..  North  Carolina. 

BLUFF,  a village  of  Holt  co.,  Missouri,  about  90  miles 
N.W.  of  Independence. 

BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Saqk  co.,  Wisconsin. 

BLUFF  CREEK,  a po.st-office  of  Mahaska,  co.,  Iowa. 

BLUFF'DALE.  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Illinois,  66 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Springfield. 

BLUFFDALE.  a small  post-village  of  Des  Moines  co..Iowa 

BLUFF  POINT,  a piost-ofiice  of  Yates  co..  New  York. 

BLUFF  POINT,  a post-office  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana. 

BLUFF  PORT,  a post-office  of  Sumter  co.,  Alabama. 

BLUFF'PORT,  a village  of  Howard  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Missouri  River. 

BLUFF  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Talbot  co.,  Georgia 
about  30  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus  City. 

BLUFF  SPRI.NG,  a post-office  of  Talladega  co  , Alabama. 

BLUFF  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Attala  co..  lilississii>)ii. 

BLUFF  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Nlissouri. 
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IUjT'FF  S>'Tv  lXGS.  a post-office  of  Travis  co..  Texas. 

KMJFF  SI  FI.NGS.  a post-office  of  Gibson  co..  Tennessee. 

BliUFF  SFFI2\GS,  a small  village  of  Jackson  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

IlLUFF'TON,  a post-office  of  Beaufort  co..  South  Carolina. 

BLUFF'l'GX.  a post-village,  capital  of  Wells  co..  Indiana. 

n the  Wabash  Kiver.  IcO  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  25 
miles  S.  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  first  settled  in  18o8.  It  con- 

ains  a good  court-house.  4 or  5 cliurches,  and,  in  18oU,  had 
''fin  iuhaliitants. 

lUiUFFTON.  a small  post-village  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis- 
"jonsin.  fiO  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Madison. 

BLUFF' VI  LEE.  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois,  3 miles 
E.  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver. 

BLUM  EXSTEI.X.  bloohnen-stine'.  a village  of  Switzerland, 
finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Stockhorn.  canton  of  Bern, 
5 miles  W.  of  Thun,  with  mineral  springs  and  well-fre- 
quented baths. 

J{|jUME.\TH.\L,  bloo'men-tir,  (i.  c.  “ flowery  valley.”  or 
‘ bloomingdale.”)  a village  of  Hanover,  11  miles  X.W.  of 
Liemen.  near  the  We.ser.  with  a small  port.  Blumenth.vl 
li.  also  the  name  of  other  villages  in  Germany. 

BLU.\'f>EHVILLE.  a village  of  Ballard  co..  Kentucky. 

BLUND'ESTOX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BLU.NMIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

BLUNtTISHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

BLUIUTGX.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

BLV'B  IRGUGII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BLV'Il.VM  or  BLLTIIA.M.  bir'li.im,  a village  of  Holland, 
province  of  Groningen.  3 mik-^s  S.M'.  of  M’inschoten,  near 
the  Hanoverian  frontier.  Pop.  SOO.- 

BLYM'HILL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

BLVTH.  blli  H.  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  York  and  Not- 
tingham. The  village,  formerly  a market-town,  has  a very 
fine  old  church. 

BLYTH  or  BLYTHE,  a seaport  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Northumberland,  on  the  Blvth  Kiver.  at  its  mouth.  8 miles 
E.S.E.  of  ..Morpeth.  Pop.  Ivt21.  Ifhasan  excellent  harbor 
for  vessels  of  moderate  burden,  a light-house  in  lat.  5,5°  7'  N.. 
Ion.  1°  3u' 2"  W..  a dry-dock,  a custom-house,  dependent  on 
Newcastle,  and  considerable  exports  of  coal,  iron,  and  salt. 
About  U)0  ve.ssels  beloiig  to  its  port. 

BLVTH  or  BLYTHE,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk, 
rises  near  Laxford.  flows  eastward,  and  enters  the  North  Sea 
near  Southwold.  On  it  are  the  towns  of  Blythburgh  and 
Halesworth,  to  which  it  is  navigable,  a distance  of  8 miles 
from  Hie  sea. 

BLY'fH  or  BLYTHE,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
umberland, flows  through  Stouington  vale  into  the  North 
Sea  at  Blyth. 

BLYTll  or  BLYTHE,  a river  of  Ejigland,  an  affluent  of 
the  1 h line.  co.  of  M'arwick. 

BLYTIPBUKGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BLYTHE,  bllTH,  a township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsyl- 
Tania.  Pop.  3421. 

BIA'THE.  a township  in  Marion  co..  Arkans.as. 

BLYTH I'FYILLE,  a post-village  in  the  S.  part  of  Jasper 
co..  Missouri. 

BLY'  riPFOKD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BLY'T  ».N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BH  or  1*0,  a group  of  seven  islands  in  the  5Ialay  Archi- 
pelago, E.S.E.  of  the  island  of  Gilolo,  lat.  1°  17'  S.,  Ion.  12J° 
IS'  E. 

B FA  ISLAND,  in  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  of  Fermanagh,  is 
the  largest  island  in  Lough  Erne.  Acres  1400. 

B bo'ddL  a large  fenced  village  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  province  of  Orissa,  on  the  .Mabanuddy. 
1U3  miles  W.X.5V.  of  Cuttack,  commanding  the  principal 
pass  between  that  town  and  B.igpoor.  The  surrounding 
distri  d is  a large  zendndary,  densely  wooded  and  thickly 
inhabited. 

B)AI)1LLA  DE  RIOSECO.  bo-A-deeFya  d\  ve-o-s^Anio,  a 
town  of  Spain.  20  n.iles  X..V.VV.  of  Palem  ia.  Pop.  050. 

B ).\LSBURG.  bols'burg,  a post-village  of  Harris  township.  * 
Centre  co..  Pennsylvania,  is  beautifully  situated  in  Penn 
Valiev,  near  the  source  of  Sjiring  Creek,  85  miles  X.W.  of 
Harrisbur'g.  and  10  miles  S.  of  Bellefonte.  Pep.  near  40lt. 

B ».\Kl)'MA.X,  a post-township  in  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio, 
aliout  0 miles  E.  of  Canfield.  Pop.  016. 

B ).\KI)'TKEE.  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co.,  Georgia. 

B lAKDHHLLE.  asmall  village  of  Passaic  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  Kingwood  Kiver,  21  miles  X.IV.  of  Ilackeii.sack. 

BHAKHIU.XT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

B lAIP.STALL.  a parish  of  England.  See  Bou.st.\li,. 

B lAVISTA.  bo-i-vees'ta.  or  BHXAVIS'TA.  (/.e.  “fine 
▼iew.’’)an  island  of  Africa,  the  easternmost  and  next  to  .8an- 
i.igo.  the  largest  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  lat.  of  X.IV.  point. 

J i°  13'  Ls"  .X..  Ion.  22°  56' 21"  IV.  It  is  of  a pentagonal  form, 
and  alvuit 20  miles  in  length.  The  surface  is  flat,  with  two 
basaltic  jieaksin  the  centre;  soil  suitable  for  the  production 
of  cotton  and  the  cocoa-tree,  but  cultivation  is  neglected,  the 
population  being  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  which  forms  the  principal  source  of  wealth.  This  island  ‘ 
has  3 ports  for  large  vessels:  Porto  Sal  Key  on  the  lY.,  Porto  I 
do  Norte  on  N.E.,  and  Porto  CurralLnho  on  the  S.E.  Pop. 
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in  1845.  4395,  Chief  towns,  Rabil  (the  capital)  and  Porto  Sill 
Key. 

BtVAZ.  a post-office  of  Osage  co.,  IMissouri. 

BOBMH.NG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 
BOB'BIXGTOX,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Salop  and 
Stafford. 

BOIVBIXG WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 
BOBBIO,  boiybe-o.  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  liv! 
sion  of  Genoa,  on  the  'I’rebbia.  39  miles  E.S.Fl.  cf  Ale.xaii 
dria.  Pop.,  with  commune.  3743. 

BlFBEK.  a river  of  Prussian  Silesia,  rises  on  the  Bohe- 
mian frontier,  and  after  a X.X.W.  couise  of  about  115  miles, 
joins  the  Oder  at  Crossen.  Chief  affluent  the  Queiss  on  left. 
I'he  towns  of  Landshut.  Ilirschberg.  Ldweiiberg  Buntzlac, 
Sprottau.  Sagan.  Naumburg.  and  Bobersbergareon  its  banks. 
BOBEK,  a river  of  Polaiid.  See  Bobr. 

BOBEKKA.  bo'ber-kd'.  or  BOBKKA.  a town  of  Austrian 
Poland,  Galicia,  21  miles  S.E.  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  2706.  in- 
cluding many  Jews.  It  has  a castle,  a high  school,  and 
linen  manufactures. 

BOBEKSBEKG.  boffiers-bteo\  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenburg,  17  miles  S.  of  Crossen,  on  the  Bober.  I’op. 
1460. 

BOBIA,  boffie-a.  or  PIRATE  ISLE,  a small  island  of  Africa, 
in  the  Bay  of  Amboises.  off  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  is  the 
remains  of  a once  large  island,  and  continues  to  decrease  by 
action  of  the  waves.  Shores  abrupt  and  difficult  of  access, 
but  densely  populated. 

BO'BIUEE  or  BOBILtLY,  a .strongly  fortified  town  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  36  miles  W.X.VV.  of 
Chicacole. 

BOBINGEN,  boff)ing-en.  a village  of  Bavaria.  36  miles 
W.X.W.  of  .Munich.  Pop.  1403,  partly  engaged  in  brewing, 
and. refining  nitre. 

BOBLI.NGEX,  bob'ling-en,  a town  of  IViirtemberg,  11 
miles  S.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  -3300.  who  manufacture 
w'oollen  cloths,  vinegar,  and  chemical  products. 

BOBU,  boffi’r.  a navigable  river  of  Poland,  tributary  to 
the  Xarew.  Its  length  is  perhaps  60  miles. 

BOBROV/ or  BO'BKOFF/,  a town  of  Kus.sia.  government, 
and  60  miles  S.E.  of  Voronezh,  on  the  Bitioog.  Pop.  4865. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  beavers (5o5r(/;  which  formerly 
abounded  in  its  vicinity. 

BOBRUISK,  bo-broo-isk/,  a town  of  Bu.ssia,  government, 
and  88  miles  S.E.  of  Minsk,  on  the  Beresina.  Pop.  5500.  It 
was  formerly  fortified,  and  ineffectually  besieged  by  inc 
French  in  lsi2.  It  is  a station  for  steam-packets  on  the  river. 

BOlFTOiyX.  a manutacturing  village  in  Pittsfield  town 
ship.  Berkshire  co.,  Massachusetts,  about  30  miles  W N.IY. 
of  Northampton.  The  priucipal  articles  of  manufacture 
are  woollen  goods. 

BOCA,  bo/kd.  {i.e.  “mouth,  inlet  or  entrance.”)  a teim 
applied  to  numerous  straits  and  rivers. 

B()C.4  CHICA.  bo/kl  chee/kd.  (i.c.  “ little  mouth  or  en- 
trance.”) the  channel.  28  miles  below  Cartagena,  in  New 
Grenada,  to  w hose  port  it  leads, 

B )CA  DEL  '13)110,  bok'd  d^l  to/ro.  {i.  e..  “bull's  mouth,”) 
Caribbean  Sea.  Costa  Rica.  lat.  9°  20'  X..  Ion.  82°  W. 

Bi)C.4  DE  XAVIOS.  bo'kd  dd  nd've-oce.  (/.«.  “entrance 
for  ships.”)  the  S.  and  largest  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River, 
South  .America. 

BOC-AGE,  Le,  leh  bo'kdzhL  an  old  district  of  France,  in 
Normandy,  of  which  Vire  was  the  capital.  It  is  now  in 
dueled  in  the  department  of  Calvados. 

BHCAGE.  part  of  the  department  of  La  Vend6e.  so  called 
on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  wood  with  which  it  is 
coveieei. 

BOCA  GRANDE,  bo/kd  grdn'd.d,  (“great  entrance.”)  a bay 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Central  America,  Costa  Rica,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zucar  I iver. 

BOC  A IN. A.  bo-kUnd.  a mountain  range  of  Brazil,  pi’ovincc 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  an  oll.set  of  the  0/Y/ao«  or  Organ 
Mourrtiiin.s. 

IDCAIKENT,  bo-kl-rdnt/,  or  BOCAYREXTE.  bo-ki 
r’drr/td.  a town  of  Spain.  36  miles  .X.X.W.  of  Alicante.  Pr  p 
4076.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  paper,  and  brandy 
distilleries. 

BOCA  (or  BOCCA)  TIGRIS,  bok'kd  tee/gris.  cr  the 
“ BOGUE.”  the  entrance  to  the  Canton  1 iver.  China,  abriiit 
lat.  22°  45'  N..  Ion.  113°  35'  E.  All  the  estuary  of  the  river 
southw-ar'd  of  this  is  called  the  “Outer  \\  riter's.”  'I’he  Rogue 
has  on  it.s  E.  side  the  islands  Anunghoy  and  Chuenpee.  and 
on  the  5V. 'I’y-cock-tow  Islarrd:  in  its  centre  arv  the  i-ocky 
islets,  North  and  South  AVantung.  all  of  which  are  strorrcly 
fortified.  'The  Bogue  forts  were  captured  by  the  British. 
Febnrar-v  26  ISH. 

BOCCA  DI  CATTARO.  See  Catt.\ro. 

BOCCA  DI  F.ALCO,  bok'kd  dee  fdl'ko.  a village  of  Sicily, 
near  Palermo,  with  a ri<  h botanic  garden.  I op.  4066 

B0CCH..TTA  (iK.k  kei'td)  .MOUNTA 1 one  of  the  West 
Apennines,  traversed  by  the  road  from  Genoa  to  Novi.  : ow 
much  improved,  and  passible  for  carriages  'I’he  siiUimit  i-f 
the  pass  is  255i»  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

IMCCH IG  LI  ERi).  bok-keel-yiFro.  a town  ofNaple^  pro  /ioi-l 
of  Calabria  Citra,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rossauo.  Poj  ’iSifjO 
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BOCIIXIA,  boK^ne-J.  a town  of  Austrian  Poland,  Galicia, 
capital  of'  a circle  of  the  same  name.  26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cra- 
cow. Pop.  It  has  several  churches,  a frymnasium. 

and  mines  of  rock  sail,  which  employ  500  miners,  and  yield 
aniiiially  260,000  cwt.  of  salt.  i‘op.  of  circle.  178.700. 

BUCliOlillorliOCHOLT.  both  pronounced  boK'('dt,  a town 
of  I’russia,  Westphalia,  44  miles  W.  of  Munster,  on  the  Aa. 
Pop.  4271,  with  a castle,  and  manufactui-es  of  cotton,  wool- 
len, and  silk  fabrics,  hosiery,  and  brandy.  There  are  ex- 
ensive  iron  works  in  its  vicinity. 

BOCllGLD,  a village  of  Belgium,  Limbourg,  2^  miles  N. 
W.  of  Bree. 

BGCIICM,  boK'ddm.  a town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  26 
miles  N.K.  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  4200.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
mining  court,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  cas- 
simeres,  and  hai-dwares. 

B OCKAU,  bok'kdw,  a town  of  Saxony,  4 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Schwa rzenberg.  Pop.  1700.  It  has  extensive  chemical 
manuflictures  and  mines  of  cobalt  and  silver. 

JJGCKE.NE.M,  bok'ken-5m,  a town  of  Hanover,  16  miles 
S.S.E.  of  ilildesheim.  Pop.  2457,  who  manufacture  linen 
fabrics  and  yarn,  tobacco  and  potash. 

BdCKE.N  IlEIM  bok^ksni-hime'.  a town  of  Hesse  Cassel,  3 
miles  .\.W.  of  t'rankfon  on  the  Mam.  Pop. 3300.  It  has  ma- 
nufactures of  piano-fortes,  jewellery,  and  iron  ware.  It  was 
separated  from  Bergen  in  1832. 

BOCKELUSS.  bok'flooss,  a town  of  bower  Austria,  with  a 
castle.  15  miles  N.W.  of  .Marchegg.  Pop.  14d0. 

BOCKMNG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BOCKLETG.N.  bok'el-t9n,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of 
Hereford  and  Worcester. 

BGC0GN.\.\0,  bo-k6n-yd^no,  a village  of  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica. 20^  miles  N.E.  of  Ajaccio.  Pop.  in  1851.  8i)0. 

BDCVONNOC,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall.  4 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Lostwithiel.  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  was 
born  here  in  1708. 

BOCZA,  bot'sa,  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  biptau,  11 
mites  S.E.  of  Werbicze.  Pop.  1220.  Its  once  important  gold 
mines  are  rendered  u.seless  by  inundatiotis. 

BODCAU  (bod'kOw)  bAKE,  of  Bossier  parish,  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  bouisiana.  Bodcau  bayou  or  river  enters  the  N.E. 
extremity,  and  also  forms  the  outlet  by  which  the  water  is 
discharged  from  the  other  end  into  Bed  Kiver,  bength, 
about  20  miles;  greatest  breadth.  3 or  4 miles. 

BODCAU  BAYOU  or  HIVER.  of  Arkansas  and  bouisiana, 
rises  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  former  state,  and  flowing  south- 
ward into  bouisiana,  enters  Bed  Biver  in  Bossier  parish, 
after  passing  through  Bodcau  bake. 

BODHilNGTON,  bOWER  and  UPPER,  two  parishes  of 
England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

B lU'DIN'GTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

BODEU'ERN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

BOUE'G  i,  a post-village  of  Sonoma  county,  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  California,  is  situated  on  Bodega  Bay,  62  miles  in  a 
straight  line  N.W.  by  N from  San  Eranci.sco.  This  settle- 
nent  was  made  by  the  Bnssians  in  1M2.  who  erected  here  a 
Blockaded  Ibrt.  It  was  afterwards  ceded  to  Captain  Sutter, 
the  founder  of  ^■ew  Helvetia  Pop  d24. 

BODEGA  BAY  is  of  a very  irregular  shape.  Length,  per- 
haps, 10  miles;  greatest  breadth.  4 or  5 miles. 

B )D EG  RAVEN,  bo'de-grii'-ven.  a village  of  S.  Holland,  on 
the  Old  Rhine.  12  miles  S.E.  of  beydeii.  Pop.  of  parish,  2120. 

B )G)E\  H.\M,  a parish  of  Engiand,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BOG)E.\  H.\M.  a post-village  in  Giles  co.,  Tennessee,  about 
70  miles  S.S.W.  from  Nashville. 

BODE.X START,  bo'den-stdtt',a  town  of  lloravia,  19  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Olinutz.  Pop.  1200. 

B )DEN-SEE.  Germany.  See  CoxsT.\NCE,  L.\KE  of, 

BIDENSWEIEB,  boMens-wi'er.  a village  of  Baden,  4^ 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Bi.schofsheim.  Pop.  10.50. 

BJDE.N  WEBDER.  bo'den-wSu'der.  a walled  town  of  Han- 
over. on  an  island  in  the  Weser.  enclosed  by  the  territory 
of  Brunswick,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Hameln.  Pop.  1486.  Chief 
Industry,  cotton-spinning,  and  trade  in  timber. 

BODEWRYD,  bo-du^id,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Anglesey. 

B IDFABY.  bod-fi/ree.  or  BORV.CRT.  a parish  of  North 
Wales,  cos.  of  Flint  and  Denbigh.  4 miles  N.E.  of  Denbigh, 
it  WHS  a Bom.in  station,  and  has  Roman  anti(juities. 

B iD'FU.C.N  or  BOD'VEAN,  a paiish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  (Carnarvon. 

B >I)'H.\.M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

B >M)1H.\M,  a p.irish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  on  the 
Bother.  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Battle.  Bodiham  Castle,  built  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  a magniticent  ruin,  surrounded 
by  a moat,  and  its  grwit  entrance  defended  by  an  iron 
portcullis,  still  entire. 

B IDMA.N.N,  tiodhndnn,  (L.  Bndumi  Caxtrum,)  a village 
of  Baden,  on  bake  Constance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stockach. 
Pop.  SSI.  with  ruins  of  an  ancient  loyal  castle,  former  re.si- 
denceofthe  lieutenants or  i.e.  “ mes- 
senger” or  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  whence  the 

Lake  <if  Constance  was  named  Bodman-see  or  Boden-see. 

BOD'.MTN.  a parliamentary  and  municripal  borough,  town, 
and  parish  of  Euglana,  capital,  co.  of  Cornwall,  232  miles 
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W.S.W.  of  London,  and  26  miles  N.N.W.  of  Plymouth.  Pop 
in  1851,4705;  of  the  borough,  which  compri.ses  3 other  p» 
rishes,  5901.  The  town  consists  of  a long  street,  in  a hol- 
low between  two  hills.  The  church  is  spacious : it  was  rebuilt 
about  1472.  It  has  a grammar  school,  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  a mayoral tj’-hou.se.  a court-house,  in  whicli  are 
held  the  county  assizes  and  borough  sessions,  a county  jail 
and  house  of  correction,  county  lunatic  asylum,  a good  mar 
ket-house.  and  a corn  market,  formerly  the  refectory  of  a 
priory,  originally  founded  by  British  monks  about  a.d.  518 
The  chief  manufacture  is  of  shoes.  It  sends  2 members  tc. 
the  House  of  f'ommons.  A railway  from  Wade-bi  idge.  14  J 
miles  in  length,  connects  the  town  with  the  Bristol  ( hannel. 
Bodmin  was  at  one  time  the  .seat  of  the  bishoprick  of  Corn- 
wall; of  which  it  is  now  one  of  the  stannary  towns. 

BODbN’EY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  .Norfolk. 

BGDOE.  (Bodde,)  boMo'^h.  a .small  seaport  town  of  Nor- 
way. stift  of  Nordland.  on  the  mainland,  nearly  oppo.site 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  bolfoden  islands.  Pop.  277. 

BODBUGH-K  ERESZTUR.  bo'drogMc.Vr^s'tooiP,  a town  of 
Hungary.  (.*o.  of  Zemplin,  on  the  Bodrogh.  a tributary  of  the 
Theiss.  3 miles  N.W.  of  Tokay.  Pop.  45(0.  mostly  Magyars. 
It  has  several  churches,  a synagogue,  and  trade  in  cattle 
and  wine,  and  4 large  annual  tairs.  The  Tokay  wines  are 
raised  in  its  vicinity. 

BJDWBOG,  bo-dootrog,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Anglesey. 

liuDY  CAMP,  a post-offlce  of  Bedford  co..  Virginia. 

B )EN,  bwftNG,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loire, 
9 miles  .N.,N.W.  of  Montbrison.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1851. 
1624.  It  has  manufactures  of  paper,  and  trade  in  wine. 

BO  EG  CAPE.  See  Cafe  Boeo. 

B(E0TI.\.  be-ot.she-a  or  VlOTIA,  (modern  Gr.  pron.  ve-o 
tee'd;  Gr.  Botcjria.  a department  of  the  kingdom 

of  Greece,  (^capital  Livadia)  on  the  continent  of  Hellas, 
having  N.  the  department  Phthiotis,  S.  Thebes  and  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  W Phocis,  and  E.  Thebes  and  bake  To- 
polias.  Pop.  in  1840,  31,679.  Surface  well  watered  and 
fertile.  Mount  Helicon  is  on  its  S.E.  border. 

BOE^TIA,  a post-oflice  of  Mercer  co..  Ohio. 

BOEUF  B.\YOU,  b^f  bPoo  in  bouisiana,  communicates 
with  Bed  River  and  the  Atchafalaya. 

BOEUF  BAYOU,  of  Arkansas  and  bouisiana.  commenre.' 
in  Chicot  county  of  the  former  state,  a few  miles  W.  fr<  m 
the  Mississippi,  from  which  it  derives  supplies  in  times  ol 
floods.  After  passing  into  bouisiana.  it  flows  souih-we.‘’f’ 
ward  to  the  E.  border  of  Caldwell  parish,  and  turning  fo 
ward  the  S.E..  unites  with  Washita  Biver.  about  11)  milei' 
above  Harrisonburg.  In  high-water,  steamboats  can  as- 
cend from  the  Washita  about  150  miles. 

BOEUFF  PRAIRIE,,  a post-office  of  Franklin  parish, 
Louisiana. 

B.)G.  two  rivers  of  European  Russia.  See  Buo. 

BO'GAN.  or  NEW-YEAB  RIVER,  (the  “Allan  Wafer” 
of  Oxley.)  a consideraJde  river  of  New  South  Wales,  ri.ses  in 
Harvey  range,  near  lat.  33°  S..  Ion.  148°  30'  E..  flows  gene- 
rally N.W.,  and  joins  the  Darling  Biver  about  lat.  30°  S., 
Ion.  146°  E.  Total  course,  upwards  of  300  miles. 

BO'GANDS.  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Mis.souri,  about 
100  miles  N.W.  from  .Jefferson  City. 

B\)M  ANSVlbbE,  a post-office  of  Union  district.  South 
Carolina. 

BG'GARD,  a post-township  in  Daviess  co.,  Indiana.  Pop 
917. 

BOGARRA,  bo-g^RfEd.  a toAvn  of  Spain,  32  miles  S.W.  of 
Albacete.  Pop.  2096.  ^Manufactures  linens  and  woollens. 

BOGD  )IN  DABASSOO  (or  DABASSU)  bog/doin.  dd-bjis/su, 
a salt  lake.  Russia,  government  Astrakhan,  at  the  6 of  of 
the  remarkable  hill  Bogdo-oola,  and  14  miles  E.  of  Tcher- 
uoiarsk.  It  is  about  10  miles  long,  and  6 miles  broad. 

BOlPDO  OG'b.A.  a mountain  of  South  Bu.ssia.  in  the  .N.W. 
of  the  government  of  Astrakhan.  It  rises  abruptly  out  of  the 
fiat  steppe,  and  is  held  .sacred  by  the  Kalmucks.  Its  sum- 
mit contains  fragments  of  mussel  limestone,  but  is  chiefly 
composed  of  masses  of  rf)ck  salt. 

BGGEN,  bo'ghen.  a town  of  B.avaria,  on  lower  bank  of 
the  Danube,  6 miles  E.  of  Straubing.  It  has  large  brevveiies. 
Pop. 1143. 

BGGENBERG,  bo'ghen-b?Rr,'.  a town  of  Bavaria,  a moun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  with  a chapel,  a celebrated  nlace  ol 
pilgrimage. 

BGGEN  HAUSEN,  bo'ghen-hdw'zen.a  village  of  Bavaiia, 
2 miles  N.E.  of  Munich,  on  the  Isar.  with  the  royal  ob 
servatory  of  Munich,  one  o^  the  best  in  Europe,  in  lat.  48‘ 
8'  54"  N..  Ion.  11°  36'  22"  E.,  erected  in  1817. 

BGGENSE,  bo'ghen-seh.  a small  seaport  town  of  Den- 
mark, on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  Funen.  Pop.  1460. 

BOG'GAH.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
on  the  Gunduck,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Bcdtiah. 

BGG  GROVE,  a townshiji  of  Kendall  co.,  Illinois. 

BOGGS,  a township  of  Centreco  , Pennsylvania.  Pop.  224.3. 

BOGGS,  a township  of  Clearfield  CO  , Pennsylvania.  P.561. 

B iGGY  DEPO  f,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co.,  Arkansas. 

BOGHAZ  KlEUl.  or  KEWEE,  bo'g^z'  kA'wee,  or  KOI, 
(perhaps  the  aiic.Tu'vium,)  a village  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalio 
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of  Stievaa,  88  mile?  P.VV.  of  Amnsia.  Here  are  portions  of  a 
Iar£-e  tt-mple,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Juiiiter.  nieiitioiied  by 
&lrabo  (lib.  xii.  ) and  of  a cyclopeau  wall,  and  2 fortresses, 
besides  various  bas-reliets. 

11  KilIT,  a pasboflice  of  .\lbany  co.,  New  York. 

HOG  IK.  laVi^hee,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aber- 
deen: it  flows  northward  through  the  parish  of  Auchinduir, 
at.d  joins  the  Deveron  near  lluntly. 

H XiLIPOilK.  Ixl'e;] e-poor',  or  HliAUGlJbl’OOR,  a district 
of  British  India,  llahar  proviuce,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
traversed  by  the  Ganges. 

BOGLll’OOK,  (‘-the  abode  of  refugees,”)  is  the  capital  of 
the  above  district.  2 miles  S.  of  the  (hinges,  and  I04  miles 
N.W.  of  Moorshedabad.  Pop.  estimated  at  Ho.lJOO,  the  ma- 
jority Mohammedans.  It  covers  a large  surface,  and  con- 
sists of  a number  of  scattered  market-places  and  collections 
(f  mean  houses,  with  an  Knglish  chur(h  and  chiipels, 
school,  jail,  hospital.  Mohammedan  Arabic  college,  ami  se- 
veral mos(}ues.  It  has  manutactures  of  coarse  silk  fabrics. 
Near  it  are  some  remarkable  round-toweis,  to  which  the 
Jains  resort  in  pilgrimage. 

BJG'NtjH,  formerly IIOTIIAMP^i'GN.  a maritime  market- 
town.  chapelry.  and  iiathing-place  of  Kngland.  co.  of  Slussex. 
6 miles  S.B.  of  Chichester,  parish  of  8outh  Bcrested.  Pop. 
in  ISol.  2B94.  It  was  a mere  tishing  village  previously  to 
1780.  when  its  proprietor,  ."ir  H.  Ilotham.  began  improve- 
ments which  have  now  rendered  it  a favorite  place  of  resort. 
It  is  sheltered  from  N.  winds,  and  has  many  pleasant  resi- 
dences. a good  market-place,  several  places  of  worship,  and 
a school  founded  by  the  Princess  Charlotte.  A rocky  coast 
renders  it  accessible  only  to  small  coasting  vessels.  It  has 
a station  on  the  South  Coast  Railway. 

BGGODGOKllOV,  BOGODOUKIIOV  or  BOGODUKHOV, 
bo-go-doo-kov',  a fortified  town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
29  miles  N.W.  of  Kharkov.  Pop.  5U00,  eiigagt'd  in  leather- 
dressing. boot-making,  and  trade  in  cattle  and  hides. 

BOGOE.  See  Baagoe. 

BOGOOSLAV,  BOGOUSLAV,  or  BOGUSBAW,  bo-goo- 
ellv',  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  70  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Kiev,  capital  of  a district  of  the  .same  riame.  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rossa.  It  cont  tins  three  churches,  (two  Greek  and 
(tne  United.)  A great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
lews.  Pop.  6000. 

B')G0R(3dITSK.  bo-go-ro-ditsk'.  a town  of  R ussia,  govern- 
ment of  Toola,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Toola.  Pop.  2.100.  it  has  a 
royal  ca.'^tle.  and  trade  in  honey  and  flax. 

B »G.)SL0VSK.  bo-go-slovsk'.  a mining  village  of  Russia, 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  goverjinient,  and  ISo  miles  N.E.  of 
Perm,  near  hit.  60°  N.;  960  feet  above  the  sea. 

BOGOTA,  bo-go-ti',  ftrmerly  SAXT.t  KE  DR  BOGOTA, 
sdti'ti  f;l  di  bo-go-tl',  a city  of  South  America  capital  of  the 
republic  of  New  Granada,  and  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  Lat. 
4°  35'  48"  N.;  Ion.  74°  13'  45"  4V.  It  is  situated  on  ihe  San 
Francisco  River,  in  an  elevated  plain.  SSt'.3  feet  above  the 
sea.  at  the  foot  of  two  lofty  mountains,  with  a delightful 
though  moist  climate,  resembling  a perpetual  autumn;  the 
temperature  rarely  exceeding  59°  Fahrenheit.  Seen  from  a 
di.stance.  it  presents  a very  imposing  appearance,  rising  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but 
regular,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  many  of 
them  having  a stream  of  water  tiowing  down  the  miildle. 
They  are  all  paved,  and  have  footpaths,  but  are  indifferently 
lighted:  and  there  being  no  common  sewers,  are  often  in  a 
filthy  state.  The  principal  street.  Calle  Real  is  very  hand- 
some. terminating  at  one  end  in  a square,  formed  by  the 
palace  of  the  pre.sident.  the  cathedral,  th,*  custom-house, &c. 
There  are  several  other  squares  besides,  of  inferior  preten- 
sions. though  spacious,  and  all  ornamented  with  fountains. 
Bogota  being  subject  to  eartlniuakes.  the  houses  are  low. 
anil  strongly  built,  few  of  them  excee(ling  two  stories  in 
hidght.  They  are  constructed  of  sun-dried  brick,  white- 
wa.«hed  and  tiled,  without  chimneys,  stoves  only  being 
used.  Traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  streets  by  mules,  no  ve- 
hicles of  any  kind  being  employed.  The  religious  structures 
of  the  city  are  disproportionatelv  numerous,  there  being  no 
fewer  than  26  churches,  a cathedra],  9 monasteries,  and  3 
nunneries,  to  which  more  than  half  the  houses  in  the  city 
belong.  The  churches,  though  gorgeously  adorned  inte- 
riorly. display  more  splendor  than  taste.  I’ogota  contains 
a univeisity,  thrt'e  colleges,  most  of  the  professors  in  which 
are  monks  or  pri:>sts.  a school  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy, 
a Lancasterian  school,  a national  academv.a  public  library, 
an  observatory,  a botanic  garden,  and  a well-attended  thea- 
tre. It  has  manufactures  of  soap,  cloth,  b'ather.  and  precious 
metal;  and  an  active  trade.  The  environs  of  Bogot;i  are 
highly  interesting.  The  Rio  Francisco.  whi(di  traverses  the 
city,  joins  the  Rio  Bogota  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  the 
conjoint  waters  descend  in  a S.tV.  direction  through  a ravine 
nearly  20  miles  long.  At  the  cataract  of  Tequendama  the 
cleft  between  the  rocks  is  only  36  feet  wide,  and  the  waters 
descend  in  an  unbroken  mass  650  feet.  About  20  miles 
from  the  falls  is  the  natural  bridge  of  Icononzo  or  Randi. 
formed  by  two  rocks  that  unite  the  opposi*^e  sides  of  a deep 
mountain-cleft.  300  feet  above  a small  torreui,.  North  of  the 
city,  gigantic  fossil  bones  have  been  found.  The  Cauipo  cou- 
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tains  also  coalfields,  and,  towards  the  N.  border,  the  rich  salt- 
mines of  Zipa(iuira.  Here  also  is  LakeGuatavita.  into  which 
it  is  suppo.sed  the  ancient  inhabitants  threw  their  treasure 
when  comiuered  by  the  Spaniards.  Bogota  w'as  founded  by 
Quesada  in  1538.  and  made  an  archbishopric  in  1561.  It  was 
formerly  capital  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada, 
and  also  capital  of  the  republic  of  Colombia.  Bop.  40.000. 

BJGUE  HOMO  (log  ho'mo)  CREEK,  of  Mississippi,  falls 
into  Leaf  River  from  the  N.,  in  Perry  co.,  a few  miles  below 
Augusta. 

lij'GUS  RUN,  a post-office  of  Stark  co.,  Indiana. 

B IGUTSHAR,  or  BjGGUTCHAR,  bo-goo-chaK'.  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  138  miles  S.S.E.  of  Voionezh,  near 
the  Don.  Pop.  2600. 

B IGIVANGGLA.  bog-wSn-go'ld.  a large  town  of  Briti.sh 
India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Moorshedabad. 
It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  &c. 

B )HAIN,  bo'^N®'.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Aisne, 
12  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  (iiientin.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852, 
4146,  who  weave  shawls  and  woollen  fabrics. 

BOH  ALEE.  LA,  Id  bo'hdll',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Maine-et-Loire,  arroudissement  of  Angers.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune. 1144. 

B (HARM',  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.s.  of  Banff  and  Moray, 
12  miles  S.E.  of  r.lgin.  Pop.  1261.  Here  are  ruins  of  Castle 
Galvall,  built  by  De  Moravia  in  the  eleventh  century. 

BOIIEMl  A.  (h>hee'me-a.)  Kingdom  of,  (Ger.  .feo'/mcn, 
bb'men,  Fr.  i?o/ieate,  bo  a m'.)  a political  and  administrative 
division  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  forming  the  E.  part  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  between  lat.  48°  33'  and  51°  3'  N., 
and  Ion.  12°  and  16°  46'  E. ; bounded  N.  by  Saxony  and 
i’russian  Silesia,  E.  by  Prussia  and  Moravia,  S.  by  Lower 
Austria,  and  W.  by  Bavaria.  Length  from  E.  to  IV..  210 
miles;  breadth  from  N.  to  S..  171  miles.  Area  estimated  at 
20.000  S(|uare  miles.  The  territory  forms  an  extensive  up- 
land valley,  w’ith  an  inclination  to  the  N.W.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  mountains,  and  belongs  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  by  which  stream  nearly 
all  the  water  that  falls  in  the  country  is  drained  <ff  through 
a single  defile  on  the  Saxon  frontier,  which  sejiarates  the  Erz- 
gebirge from  the  Lausitz  branch  of  the  Riesengebirge. 

Mmintaivx. — Four  chains  of  lofty  mountains  constitute 
the  natural  boundaries  of  the  Bohemian  basin.  N.  and  N.E. 
it  is  separated  from  Silesia  by  the  Riesengebirge.  (?.  e.  “ giant 
mountains,”)  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Sudetic 
chain.  The  highest  peaks  are  the  Riesenkoppe  (“giant  top”) 
or  Schneekoppe,  (snow  top.)  5460  f.et:  the  double-ca)  ped 
Brunnberg  or  Bornberg,  5007  feet;  and  the  Sturmhaube, 
(“.storm-hood.”)  4756  feet.  N and  N.W'.  it  is  separated  fiom 
.*=axony  by  the  Erzgebirge,  (“ore  mountains;”)  parted  N.E. 
from  the  Rie.sengebirge  by  the  defile  through  whi<h  the 
Elbe  leaves  Bohemia.  The  Erzegebirge  is  not  so  niu(h  a 
chain  of  mountains  as  a huge  continuous  mound,  sloping 
gradually  on  the  Saxon  side,  but  remarkably  abrupt  on  the 
Bohemian.  W'.  and  S.W'.  Bohemia  is  separated  from  Bava- 
ria and  the  arch-du  hy  of  Au, stria  by  the  Bbhmerwaldge- 
birge.  (Bohemian  forest  mountains.)  a range  which  firms 
part  of  the  S'lVra  Uercuhiia  of  ancient  geogi-aphers.  At  its 
N.W.  extremity  it  is  separated  from  the  Erzgebirge  Viy  the 
depression  through  which  the  Eger  flows.  It  is  wild,  pre- 
cipitous, and  full  of  deep  chasms  and  ravines:  towards  Ba- 
varia it  is  very  steep,  but  of  more  gradual  inclination  on 
the  Bohemian  side.  This  chain,  uniting  at  its  S.WX  extre- 
mity with  the  Bbhmerwaldgebirge,  and  at  its  N.E. With  the 
I’icsengebirge.  completes  the  circle  of  mountains  by  which 
Bohemia  is  enclosetl.  'The  Morav  ian  chain  is  of  gentle  ac- 
clivity, of  the  average  height  of  3281  feet,  and  separates  the 
basin  of  the  Elbe  and  Moldau  from  that  of  the  Danube. 
Several  offsets  from  these  chains,  of  inferior  height,  inter- 
sect the  kingdom. 

Geology  and  Minerah. — The  whole  of  these  mountain 
ranges,  generally  speaking,  are  of  primitive  formation, 
though  later  formations  are  found  on  the  N.W'.  and  .N.E. 
In  the  centre  of  the  counti-y  is  an  extensive  sandstone  for- 
mation ; and  that  the  carboniferous  .series  likewise  exists,  is 
evidenced  by  the  presence  of  coal,  of  which  the  quantity 
produced  in  1845  was  285.180  tons,  and  in  1846.  321.855. 
Indeed,  one  the  chief  .sources  of  the  country's  wealth  has 
been  its  valuable  minerals,  found  chietiy  in  the  Erzgebirge 
and  the  spurs  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  (“pine-mountains.”)  Of 
gold  and  silver  it  now  yields  little:  of  the  latter,  in  1844.  the 
quantity  obtained  was  only  21.243  pounds  troy.  But  it  pro 
duces  cinnabar,  tin.  bismuth,  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  lead,  man- 
gane.se,  litharge,  suljdiur,  alum.  iron,  iirsenic.  chrome,  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  copper,  and  plumbago:  some  of  these  in 
considerable  quantity.  For  theyeais  1842.  184.3,  and  1844, 
the  total  monev-value  of  the  prod  uce  of  the  mines  was.  respec- 
tively, 317,172?..  .322.693?..  and  :’.68.169'.  In  1845.  the()uantity 
of  plumbago  produced  was  about  400  tons,  and  in  1846.  up 
wards  of  550  tons.  Quarries  are  worked  everywhere,  and 
excellent  marble,  alabaster,  (luartz.  granite,  freestone,  supe- 
rior millstones,  and  grindstones  are  obtained.  3'he  beauti- 
ful garnets,  famous  over  Europt?,  are  found  chietiy  in  the 
circles  of  Czaslau  and  Leitnieritz;  and.  in  various  localities, 
topazes,  chalcedonies,  amethysts,  jaspers,  sapphirefi,  came- 
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Jans,  rubies,  agates,  and  many  other  kinds  of  precious 
stones,  porcelain  earth,  and  potters’  clay. 

liivers,  Lakes,  and  Spi-ings. — The  streams  of  Bohemia 
converge  from  all  sides  towards  the  Elbe,  which  rises  in  the 
Uies^igebirge,  and  of  which,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  exception  of  some  inconsiderable  tributaries  of 
the  Danube  and  Oder,  they  all  are  affluents,  and  by  which 
their  waters  are  drained  off  through  a mountain  defile  in 
the  Saxon  frontier,  where  the  level  of  the  river  is  287  feet 
above  the  sea.  Bohemia  has  no  large  lakes,  but  it  is  said 
to  possess  20,000  ponds  and  160  mineral  springs.  Some  of 
these  last  are  famed  o^  er  Europe,  of  which  may  be  specified 
the  saline  chalybeate  springs  of  Franzensbrunn ; those  of 
Marienbad  and  Giesshiibel ; the  warm  alkaline  aperient 
springs  of  Carlsbad  and  Toplitz,  (166°  and  99°  Fahrenheit, 
respectively;)  the  bitter  cathartic  waters  of  Sedlitz,  Said- 
schUtz,  and  Ftittna;  the  sulphurous  springs  of  Toplitz; 
besides  a host  of  others  of  less  repute. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  variable,  but  in  general  healthy, 
and  warmer  in  the  low  districts,  the  central  parts,  and  to- 
wards the  N.,  than  in  the  S.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture at  Prague  in  48°  43'  Fahrenheit;  winter,  32°  31'; 
spring,  47°;  summer,  69°  50';  autumn,  50°  22'.  In  the 
Bohmerwald.  the  snow  is  often  found  12  feet  deep,  and  lies 
till  the  middle  of  April ; in  some  of  the  other  ranges  it  re- 
mains throughout  the  whole  year. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  cCc. — Excepting  in  the  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges,  the  soil  of  Bohemia  is  generally  fertile,  more 
especially  in  the  N.  and  N.E.,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Eger 
and  the  Elbe.  The  whole  amount  of  arable  land  is  esti- 
mated at  12.259,362  acres,  of  which  6,101,649  acres,  or  nearly 
one-half,  is  under  the  plough,  the  remainder  being  laid  out 
in  orchards,  vineyards,  pastures,  <fec.  The  principal  crops 
raised  are  rye  and  oats,  about  equal  in  quantity;  barley 
and  wheat,  about  half  the  two  former.  Potatoes  and  tur- 
nips are  grown  extensively,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
legumes,  poppies,  rape  and  clover  seeds,  flax,  and  hemp. 
Of  the  hops,  which  are  good,  a large  portion  is  sent  to  Ba- 
varia. Fruit  is  abundant  on  the  loM'er  grounds;  and  in 
the  warmer  localities,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  the  vine 
ripens,  and  yields  about  250,000  gallons  of  wine.  Besides 
the  portion  under  cultivation.  3,756.290  acres  are  under 
wood,  yielding  annually  3,638,000  cubic  fathoms  of  timber, 
value  l,916,8ilZ.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  now  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  wool  excellent.  'I'he  rearing  of  poultry  and 
bees  is  extensively  pi’osecuted,  but  attempts  to  introduce 
the  silkworm  have  not  been  successful.  On  the  whole, 
agriculture  has  made  considerable  progress  in  Bohemia  of 
l.ate  years;  but  still  the  utmost  capabilities  of  the  soil  are 
not.  and  cannot  be.  fully  developed  under  a system  which, 
as  there,  excludes  the  cultivator  from  participation  in  its 
produce. 

Manufactures. — In  manufacturing  industry,  this  country 
has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  The  chief  seat  of  this  industry  is  in 
the  northern  provinces,  and  among  the  German  population 
of  the  mountains;  it  consists  principally  in  thread,  linens, 
cotton,  iron,  woollens,  glass,  and  paper.  In  1844,  there 
were  produced  1.500,000  pieces  of  linen,  of  .30  ells  each, 
value  1,050,0007.  There  are  83  cotton-.spinning  factories  in 
the  kingdom,  with  395,000  fine  spindles,  producing  about 
3.500.000  pieces,  and  employing  about  150,000  persons. 
The  whole  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  Bohemia  is  esti- 
mated at  106,960  hundred-weight,  and  the  cloth  made  at 
about  186,000  pieces,  value  1,08‘10007.  The  manufacture  of 
potash  employs  nearly  6000  people,  and  leather.  4000.  In 
1845,  there  were  10  manufactories  of  sugar  from  potatoes, 
and  25  from  beet-root.  Besides  these,  there  are  5 sugar 
refineries.  There  are  likewise  917  breweries,  and  1228 
brandy  distilleries,  mostly  on  a very  small  scale,  producing 
4.052.852  imperial  gallons  of  spirits.  The  total  amount  of 
cast-iron  manufactured  in  Bohemia,  in  nails,  wire,  cutlery, 
locks.  &c.,  may  be  estimated  at  17.500  tons  per  annum,  em- 
ploying about  6000  persons:  and  the  value  of  the  whole 
ironware  produced,  170,0007.  Glass  has  been  a staple  article 
of  Bohemian  manufacture  since  the  thirteenth  century, 
although  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  so  flourishing  now  as  it 
was  formerly.  There  are  in  the  kingdom  67  glass-works, 
besides  mirror  factories  and  glass-cutting  works,  and  facto- 
ries of  gla.ss  pearls,  employing  in  all  about  30.000  per.sons. 
About  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom, 
it  is  estimated,  are  employed  in  the  various  manufactures. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  the  country  consists  in  the 
exportation  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  manufactures, 
the  importation  of  colonial  goods,  and  the  transit  of  mer- 
chandise from  Northern  Germany  to  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  The  Elbe  and  the  Moldau  are  navigated  by 
steam-packets,  and  the  latter  communicates  with  the  Da- 
nube by  a horse  railway  from  Budweis  to  Lintz,  Prague  is 
connected  by  railway  wilh  Olmutz  on  the  E.  and  Lana  on 
the  W.  It  is  also  connected  by  railway  with  Vienna  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  Leitmeritz  and  Dresden  on  the  other. 

Bohemia,  with  the  title  of  kingdom,  forms  a provincial 
government  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  having  certain  politi- 
cal privileges;  it  is  comprised  in  the  states  of  the  Germanic 
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Confederation.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  bears  the  titlts  o. 
King  of  Bohemia,  and  is  crowned  at  Prague.  It  came  inh 
the  posses.si()n  of  the  House  of  Au.stria  in  1526.  It  consisto 
of  1 district. Prag,(PragU(  )and  16  circle.s — Beraun,  Bid.«cliow, 
Budw'eis  Buutzlau,  Chrudim,  Czaslau,  Elbogen,  Kaurzim 
Klattau,  Kbniggratz.  Leitmeritz.  Pilsen.  Piachin,  Pakoiiitz, 
Saatz,and  Tabor.  The  Koman  Catholic  is  the  I'cligion  of  the 
state,  and  the  other  sects  are  only  tolerated.  Bohemia  pos- 
.sesses  numerous  establishments  for  public  instruction 
The  university  of  Pr.ague  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated in  Germany;  it  had,  in  1842,  71  profe.ssors  and 
teachers,  and  2741  students.  The  kingdom  has  3 epis<!oi)al 
schools,  22  gymnasia,  having  {in  1846)  5683  pupils.  'J'he 
number  of  private  schools  was  (in  1845)  3490,  attended  by 
516,831  pupils,  while  the  number  of  children  able  to  attend 
school  was  544,922.  There  are  many  learned  .societies  in 
Bohemia,  with  which  are  connected  public  libraries,  botanic 
gardens,  and  scientific  collections;  and  it  has  charitable  in- 
stitutions in  all  the  principal  cities.  The  chief  fortifications 
are  at  Prague,  .Josephstadt.  Kbniggratz,  and  Theresienstadt. 

Bohemia  derives  its  name  from  the  Boii,  a Celtic  people, 
who  settled  in  the  country  about  (iOO  years  b.  c.,  and  who 
were  expelled  in  the  time  of  Augustus  by  the  Marcomanni. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a numerous  army 
of  Czeches  entered  the  country,  and  subdued  it.  The  lirst 
duke  known  to  us  by  name  is  P/rzemislas,  a peasant  whom 
the  Princess  Libussa  married  in  a.  T).  632.  and  raised  to  the 
throne.  In  1061,  the  Emperor  Henry  lY.  gave  the  royal 
title  to  the  Dukes  of  Bohemia.  By  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line,  the  crown  came  to  the  House  of  Luxembourg  in 
1310,  when  Charles  IV.  united  Bohemia  with  the  German 
Empire.  After  many  vicissitudes.  Bohemia  fell  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  the  Arch- 
duke, brother  of  Charles  V.,  and  brother-in-law  of  Louis 

11.,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  who  was  killed  in  1526 
in  a battle  with  the  Turks,  near  Mohacs.  At  this  period 
Bohemia  pos.sessed  a comparatively  free  constitution,  and 
most  of  its  inhalntants  were  Protestants.  I n consequence  of 
the  encroachments  of  the  succeeding  emperors  on  the  reli- 
gious liberties  of  the  Protestants,  serious  disturbances 
arose,  which  threatened  the  House  of  Austria  with  the 
loss  of  the  kingdom.  In  1619.  the  people  oftered  the  crown 
to  Frederick  V.,  Elector-Palatinate,  to  the  exclusion  of  Fer- 
dinand II.  But  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  fought 
in  November,  1620,  and  in  which  Frederick  was  totolly  de- 
feated. put  an  end  to  the  rising  hopes  of  the  Proterdants^ 
and  proved  the  source  of  innumerable  calamities  to  the  Bo- 
hemians, who  were  subjected  by  their  conquerors,  the  Aus- 
trians. to  a persecution  scarcely  paralleled  in  history.  The 
Protestant  religion,  held  by  three-fourths  of  the  people, 
became  well  nigh  extinct;  the  free  constitution  was 
totally  subverted,  and  Bohemia  converted  into  an  ab.solute 
and  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
established  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  From  this  time 
the  kingdom  continually  declined.  More  than  30,000  fami- 
lies. including  many  of  the  nobility,  all  the  Protestant 
ministers  and  teachers,  numerous  mechanics,  &c.,  were 
forcibly  driven  into  exile,  or  had  their  estates  and  property 
confiscated.  When  Frederick  II.  died,  in  1637,  out  of 

3.000. 000  inhabifflnts  which  Bohemia  contained  in  1617, 
there  remained  only  780,000.  On  the  death  of  Charles  VI., 
(1740,)  Charles  Albert,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  claimed  the 
crown,  but  Maria  Theresa  succeeded,  after  an  arduous 
struggle,  in  securing  possession  of  the  kingdom.  She  was 
succeeded  by  her  son.  Joseph  II.,  in  1780 ; and  from  this  time 
downwards  a more  liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  adminis- 
tration has  been  pursued,  under  which  Bohemia  is  advancing 
in  prosperity  as  steadily  as  any  other  portion  of  the  Austrian. 

Empire.  Pop.  in  1850,  4.409.900. Adj.  and  iiihab.  Bohe7- 

mi.\n;  (Ger.  adj.  Bohmisch.  bb'mi-^h : inhab.  Bohmk.  bb'meh.) 

BOIIFJMIA  CREEK,  Maryland,  flows  into  Elk  River. 

BO'IIERMEEN7,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Meath,  4|  miles  W.N.W.  of  Navan.  on  the  road  to  Kells 
Pop.  831.  Ardbraccan  episcopal  palace,  Oatlands,  and  Al- 
lanston  are  in  the  vicinity. 

BOHMEN,  Buhmisch.  See  BoHEjnA. 

BOHMERWALD.  (Bohmerwald,)  bcVmer-'^altj'f?. e.  “ Bohe- 
mian Forest.”)  a ch.ain  of  mountains  in  Germany,  between 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  extending  S.W.  to  N.E..  and  separat- 
ing the  basins  of  the  Elbe  and  Danube.  Length,  about  120 
miles;  mean  breadth.  25  miles.  The  principal  summits  are 
the  Aber,  4848  feet,  and  the  Rachelberg,  4743  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. It  is  the  Sylm-gahreta,  forming  part  of  the  Hercynian 
forest  of  the  Romans. 

BOHMISCH-BROD.  See  Brod. 

BOIIMISCH-LEIPA.  See  Leippa. 

BOIIOE,  bo'h67.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Fermanagh. 

BO'IIOL7.  oneof  the  Philippine  Islands,  between  Zebu  and 
Leyte,  and  70  miles  N.W.  of  Mindanao.  Lat.  10°  N.;  Ion. 
124°  E.  Length,  40  miles ; average  breadth.  30  miles. 

BOHOL  A.  bo-noMa,  or  BUCHOLLA,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo. 

BOIIORODCZAN,  bo-ho-rot'chdn,  a town  of  Austrian  Ga^ 
licia,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Stanislawow.  It  has  a tribunal  of 
mines.  Pop.  1920. 
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B0I-A1?AD,  boi4-liM,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia, 
on  the  Kara-Soo,  45  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sinope.  Pop.  2000  (?) 
It  has  numerous  mo.sques,  several  inns,  and  a hill  fort. 

BOTL'ING  SPBING,  a post-office  of  Fentress  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

BOILING  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania,  25  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

BOILING  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama. 

B0ILS?T0N,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co..  North  Carolina. 

BOIPEBA-VELHA,  bo-e-pi'bS-vaiPyd,  a town  of  Brazil, 
province  and  65  miles  S.W.  of  Bahia,  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name. 

BOIS  BLANC  (bwd  bl6\o)  ISLAND,  in  Lake  Huron,  about 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Mackinaw.  Lat.  45°  45'  N.;  Ion.  84°  55' W. 
It  is  about  10  miles  long  and  3 broad,  and  has  a light-house 
on  its  E.  end. 

BGIS  D’ARC,  bo'dark^,  a township  in  Hempstead  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. 

BOIS  D’ARC,  a village  of  Green  co.,  Missouri,  about  130 
miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

BOIS  D’ARC  CREEK,  Ellis  co.,  Texas,  flows  eastward  into 
Trinity  River. 

BOIS  D’ARC  RIVER,  of  Texas,  also  called  EAST  FORK 
of  the  Trinity,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  and  flowing 
southward,  enters  Trinity  River  in  Kaufman  county. 

BOIS-DE-LESSINES,  bwd-deh-l^s'seen' or  — lA'seeiP,  a vil- 
lage and  commune  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  28 
miles  N.E.  of  Tournai,  with  some  linen  manufactures. 
Pop.  1752. 

BOI S-G HILL AUME,  bwi gheeVome?,  {i.  e.  “William’s 
woods,”)  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine-Inferieure, 
2 miles  N.  of  Rouen.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1851,  2465. 

BOIS.  LE,  leh  bw^,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Charente-Inferieure,  14  miles  W.  of  La  Rochelle,  in  the  He 
de  Re.  Pop.  of  commune,  2062. 

BOIS-LE-DUC.  bw^-leh-diikt,  (Dntch,’ SHertngmhonch — den 
Bosch — in  English,  “ the  duke’s  wood,”)  a fortified  city  of 
the  Netherlands,  capital  of  North  Brabant,  at  the  jrTnction 
of  the  Dommel  and  the  Aa,  3 miles  S.  of  the  Meuse,  and  28 
miles  S S.  E.  of  Utrecht.  Pop  in  1S63  (exclu.sive  of  g.arrison) 
23,640.  It  is  about  5 miles  in  circumference,  defended  by 
a citadel  and  two  forts,  well  built  and  intersected  by  several 
canals.  Its  buildings  comprise  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals 
in  the  Netherlands.  6 other  churches,  a town-hall,  a gram- 
mar school  in  which  Erasmus  w-as  partly  educated,  a college, 
acad'  iny  of  arts,  arsenal  several  hospitals,  and  a prison. 
It  has  manufactures  of  linens,  thread,  needles,  cutlery, 
and  mirrors,  with  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  a con- 
siderable trade.  It  is  the  seat  of  a vicar-general,  and  tri- 
bunals of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce.  It  W'as 
founded  in  1184  by  a duke  of  Brabant,  in  a wood  where  he 
was  hunting,  whence  its  name.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1794. 

BOIS,  LES,  lA  bwi.  (Ger.  Fudisholz,  roo?dis-hAlts',)  a village 
of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  26  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bern,  3421 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  on  the  Jura  Mountains.  Pop.  994. 

BOISLEUX,  bwS'luh',  a village  of  France,  with  a station 
on  Railway  du  Nord.  4 miles  S.W.  of  Arras. 

BOISSEZON,  bwAs'seh-zANG',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Tarn,  7 miles  E.E.S.  of  Castres.  Pop.  of  commune, 
in  1852,  .3063. 

BOISSY,  bwA'see^  a villaie  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Paris.  Near  it  is  the  superb 
chateau  of  Gro.s-Bois,  and  many  handsome  country-houses. 
Other  villages  of  France  have  the  same  name. 

BOITZENBURG  or  BOIZENBURG,  boit/sen-bdORo'.  a town 
of  Northern  Germany,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  duchy  of 
Giistrow,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  Ham- 
burg and  Berlin  Railw.ay,  34  miles  S.W.  of  Schwerin.  Pop. 
3184.  It  has  an  exten.sive  wool-market,  and  various  manu- 
facturing establishments,  ship-building  docks,  a consider- 
able transit  trade  both  by  land  and  water,  and  a toll-house 
on  the  Elbe. 

BOITZENBURG  or  BOIZENBURG,  a village  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg,  52  miles  N.  of  Berlin,  with  a 
castle  of  the  Count  Arnim.  Pop.  780. 

BO.IANA.  bo-yi'nd,  (anc.  Bnrlxdna.)  a river  of  European 
Turkey,  drains  Upper  Albania,  under  the  name  of  the  Mo- 
racca  or  Moroka,  traverses  the  Lake  of  Scutari,  and  enters 
the  Adriatic  8 miles  S.  of  the  town  of  Scutari ; length,  65 
miles. 

B )JANO,  bo-yAtno,  (anc.  Bnrin>nnm.)  an  episcopal  town 
of  Naples,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  .3000.  It  was 
Backed  by  the  Romans  in  298  n.c.,  and  was  nearly  de.stroyed 
by  an  earth<iuake  in  1805. 

BDJANOWO,  bo-yd-no'vo,  a town  of  Prus.sian  Poland,  44 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  24.50.  It  is  built  mostly  of 
wood,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth. 

BOKA,  bo'kCh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Torontal.  on 
the  Temes,  between  Kanak  and  Szetsany,  33  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Teme3\’ar,  Pop.  2599. 

B IKE’S  CREEK. a township  in  Logan  co., Ohio.  P.  1085. 

BOKE’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Ohio. 

BoKH.ARA.  bo-Ka/rd.  (,Er.  Bonidiara.  boo'kd'rd';  anc.  Sogdi- 
xfna  and  TramoxiaJna,)  or  OOZB  EK 1 STAN , ( U ZBE  K 1ST  AN.) 
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ooz-b5K'is-tdnt,(f.  e.  “ land  of  the  Oozbeks,”)  called  also  GREAT 
BUCHA?RIA,  a state  of  Central  Asia,  in  Independent  Toor- 
kistan,  between  lat.  36°  and  41°  N.,  and  Ion.  6-3°  and  70° E., 
having  N.  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  country  of  Khokan,  E. 
Khoondooz,S.theOxus,  andW. Khiva.  Estimated  area. 2135, OtX; 
s(iuare  miles.  It  is  mountainous  towards  the  E.,  where  it 
includes  the  valleys  forming  the  W.  slopes  of  the  great 
Asiatic  plateau.  Some  of  the  summits  of  this  chain  have 
been  estimated  at  a height  of  18,000  feet,  being  enveloped 
in  snow  in  June.  On  the  S.,  the  kingdom  is  bordered  by 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  the  N.  verge  of  the  Persian  plateau. 
All  the  rest  of  the  country  is  low  and  flat,  belonging,  in  its 
characteristics,  to  the  dry  steppes  and  sandy  wastes  of  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  seas.  It  is  imperfectly  watered,  possess- 
ing only  two  streams  of  any  consequence,  the  Amoo,  Jihoon 
or  Oxus  traversing  the  country  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  Besides 
these,  there  are  some  other  smaller  streams,  as  the  Samar- 
cand.  Zerafshan  or  Zurufshan,  the  Kurshee  or  Karchi,  de- 
scribed by  Burns  as  a mere  rivulet.  Along  the  banks  of 
these  rivers  lie  the  only  cultivated  lands  in  the  country, 
not  reaching  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  area. 
Along  the  Samarcand  is  a Auilley  of  the  same  name,  so 
vaunted  for  its  beauty  by  the  Arabian  conquerors  that  it 
was  called  an  earthly  paradise.  The  territory  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus  is  likewi.se  greatly  favored  by  nature.  N.  of 
the  Oxus  and  of  the  mountains  W.  of  Bokhara,  the  country 
is  occupied  by  a succession  of  low.  rounded  ridges  of  oolite, 
limestone,  and  gravel,  covered  with  a scanty  verdure.  Be- 
tween these  ridges  are  hardened  plains  of  argillaceous  clay, 
forming  excellent  natural  roads.  On  these  occur  sand  hills, 
of  no  great  extent,  but  sufficient  to  absorb  the  rivulets 
flowing  towards  the  Oxus.  W.  of  the  city  of  Bokhara,  and 
S.  of  the  Oxus,  however,  the  country  is  covered  with  these 
hills  or  rather  mounds  of  loose  sand,  of  a horse.shoe  shape, 
about  15  or  20  feet  in  height,  resting  on  a firm  soil,  having 
been  accumulated  by  the  winds;  and  .so  numerous,  that 
little  space  is  left  for  criltivation.  In  the  valleys  formed  by 
these  .«and  hills  deposits  of  salt  and  saline  rivulets  fre- 
quently occur.  The  only  lake  of  importance  is  Dengis  or 
Karakool,  about  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  city  of  Bokhara.  It 
is  deep,  brackish,  and  about  10  miles  long. 

Gold  in  considerable  quantities  is  found  among  the  sands 
of  the  Oxus,  but  there  are  no  mines  of  that  metal  in  the 
kingdom  ; neither  are  there  any  of  silver,  copper,  or  iron,  all 
these  being  imported  from  Russia.  Sal-ammoniac  is  found 
in  its  native  state,  and  salt  deposits  are  numerous.  Ric.«, 
wheat,  bai'ley,  maize,  cotton,  indigo,  and  fine  f?  uits.  are 
chief  objects  of  culture.  Timber  is  very  scarce.  Cattle  and 
live  stock  of  most  kinds  are  numerous ; .some  breeds  of  horses 
are  very  excellent;  camels  are  the  principal  beasts  of  Imi  den. 

Cotton  thread,  silk  stuffs,  shagreen,  .sabres  and  other  cut- 
lery, gold,  silver,  and  turned  articles,  and  fire-arms  are  ma- 
nufactured, and  by  its  position  between  the  Russian  domi- 
nions and  southern  A.sia,the  country  has  considerable  cone 
mercial  importance.  The  exports  comprise  silk,  cotton, 
wool,  coar.se  chintzes,  cotton  thread,  lambskins,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  dried  fruits.  The  imports,  muslins,  Benares  brocades, 
white  cloth,  sugar,  and  sh.awls,  from  the  .S.;  and  from  Rus- 
sia numerous  kinds  of  European  m.anufactures,  a large 
quantity  of  which  is  British.  From  Chinese  Toorki.stan, 
coar.se  porcelain,  mu.sk,  tea  in  great  quantities,  silks,  rhu- 
barb. Thibet  wool,  &c.  are  received.  The  khan,  though 
nominally  despotic,  is  greatly  under  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood,  and  Mohammedanism  is  perhaps  more  strict  in 
this  than  in  any  other  country  of  Asia.  The  public  reve- 
nue is  estimated  at  about  400,0007.  annually.  Armed  force, 
about  20.000  horse  and  4000  foot,  independent  of  a militia 
of  50A)00  cavalry.  The  principal  cities  are  Bokhara,  Samar- 
c.and.  Balkh,  and  Kurshee. 

Bokhara  in  part  corresponds  to  the  Bactria  of  the  ancients. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  Bactrian  empire,  it 
formed  a powerful  kingdom,  conquered  in  705  by  the  Arabs. 
In  12.32.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Jenghis  Khan,  whose  de- 
.scendants  were  disposse.ssed  by  Timor  in  1303.  In  L505,  the 
Oozbecks  (Uzbecks  or  Ouzbeks)  became  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. and  the  throne.  Bokhara  contains  19  towns  of  .some  note, 
including  the  capital.  The  population  has  b(?en  variously 
estimated:  by  Meyendorff  at  2.478.000;  by  Khanikoff  at 

2.000,000:  and  by  Burns  at  1.500.000. Adj.  and  inhab. 

Bokharian,  bo-kA'-re-an,  and  Bukharian,  bu-kA/re-an ; also 
Bokharrsr,  bo'-k3-reez7. 

BOKHARA,  (“  the  treasury  of  sciences,”)  a celebrated  city 
of  Central  Asia,  capital  of  the  above  Khanat,near  the  Zer-af- 
chan  River,  130  miles  W.S.W.  of  Samarcand.  Lat.39°  48' N., 
Ion.  64°  26'  E.  It  is  situated  in  a flat  country,  embosomed 
among  hills,  and  said  to  be  8 miles  in  circumference,  en- 
closed by  earthen  ramparts,  entered  by  12  gates,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals.  The  streets  are  very  narrow, 
and  the  houses  mostly  small  and  flaUroofed.  In  the  centre 
is  the  citadel,  containing  the  palace,  harem,  and  residences 
of  the  state  officers,  with  the  royal  stables,  barracks,  (tc. 
Bokhara  is  said  to  have  360  mosques,  .several  of  gieat  archi- 
tectural beauty,  and  103  collecres.  tins  city  having  been  long 
famous  as  a seat  of  Mohammedan  learning.  In  1840.  there 
were  10.000  students.  The  city  contains  38  canavansarieti 
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and  15  principal  baths.  Among  its  population  are  about 
4000  Jews,  who  carry  on  an  active  commerce;  hei'e  may  be 
met  the  natives  and  merchants  of  Persia,  Turkey,  Russia, 
Tartary,  China,  India,  and  Cabool.  Tradition  assigns  the 
foundation  of  Bokhara  to  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was 
ruined  by  Jenghis  Khan  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  was  not  rebuilt  until  the  end  of  his  reign. 
Under  Timor  it  flourished  anew,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
lichest  cities  in  Central  Asia.  In  our  day  it  has  acquired 
unfortunate  notoriety  from  the  immolation  of  Colonel  Stod- 
dart  and  Captain  Conolly  within  its  walls.  With  regard 
to  the  population  of  Bokhara,  accounts  differ  widely.  Burns, 
In  1805,  states  it  at  150,000,  while  Khanikoff,  in  1843,  esti- 
mates if  at  60,000  to  70,000. 

B JKOL,  bo'koP,  a large  village  of  Senegambia,  near  the 
Senegal  River,  in  lat.  16°  24'  N.,  Ion.  15°  24'  W.,  governed  by 
a marabout.  It  has  .some  trade,  and  the  people  are  engaged 
in  cultivating  the  soil  and  hunting  the  cayman,  (a  species 
of  alligator.) 

BOLABQLA,  bo'ia-bodd,  or  BORABORA,  ho'r^-hofrL  writ- 
ten also  BO\ABO.\A,bohii-bohid,  oneof  the  Society  I.^land.s, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  situated  N.W.  of  Tahiti,  and  nearly  30 
miles  in  circumference,  well  wooded  and  populous. 

BO^LAM,  .a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

BO^L-iND'S,  a poshoflice  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mississippi. 

BOLAN  (bo'ldn^  PASS,  a remarkable  defile  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Beloochistan,  consisting  of  a succession  of  ravines, 
about  55  miles  in  aggregate  length,  (fi-om  near  Dadur  to 
Shawl,)  on  the  route  from  the  Lower  Indus  to  the  table-land 
of  Afghanistan.  Lat.  29°  30'  to  29°  52'  N.,  Ion.  between  67° 
and  67°  40'  E.  The  greatest  elevation  of  the  pass  is  5793  feet. 
Average  rate  of  the  ascent  from  the  S.  is  90  ieet  a mile.  The 
road  is  quite  practicable  for  wheeled  vehicles,  but  is  infested 
by  Beloochee  freebooters.  'The  Bolan  River  rises  in  this 
pass  at  4494  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  declivity  is  rapid ; and 
the  road  through  the  pass  generally  follows  the  river 
course. 

BOL  ANOS,  bo-lifnoce,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  Jalisco,  65  miles 
N.N.IV.of  Guadalajara,  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
rich  silver-mines  in  its  neighborhood. 

B9/L.\S,  GREA'T,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

BOLAWADUN.  See  Bulvvadeex. 

BOLBEC,  bol'b^KL  a manufacturing  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Seine-Inferieure,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Havre,  and  on  the  Bolbec,  which  furnishes  abundant  water- 
power, 17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Havre.  Pop.  in  1^51,  9574.  It  is 
well  built,  aud  ornamented  with  fountains,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a chamber  of  manufactures,  with  large  and  thriving  ma- 
nufactures of  cotton  fabrics,  which  are  mostly  sent  to 
Rouen;  also  woollen  and  linen  fectories,  dye-works,  and 
chemical  factories. 

BOLBITLNE,  or  BOLBITTNUM.  See  Rosetta. 

Bi)LD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  5 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Prescot.  Ilere,  in  the  manor-house,  the  family  of 
Bold  resided  from  the  conquest  until  1761. 

BOL'DJN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

BOLDBE,  bolMer,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  in 
the  New  Forest.  2^  mites  N.  of  Symington.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Gilpin,  author  of  “Forest  Scenery,”  was  rector  of  this 
parish,  where,  with  the  profits  of  his  pen  and  pencil,  he  en- 
dowed two  schools, and  where  he  is  buried  “amid  the  scenes 
he  so  much  loved,  and  so  well  described.” 

BOLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

BOLECHOIV,  bo-lA/Kov,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Gali- 
cia, 14  miles  S.  of  Stry,  on  a tributary  of  the  Dniester.  It 
po.ssesses  productive  salGworks.  Pop.  2300. 

BOLESKINE,  boPskin,  and  AB'ERTAHFF^  two  united 
parishes  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness;  Boleskine  church  be- 
ing 23  miles  S.W.  of  Inverness.  A part  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  Fort  Augustus,  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  and  many  granite 
and  limestone  quarries  are  in  these  parishes. 

BOLGARY,  bol-gd'ree,  a village  of  Russia,  60  miles  S.  of 
Kazan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  near  the  ruins  of  Brhir 
kimnv,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Bulgarians. 

BJLI  or  BOLY,  bofiee.  (anc.  Hadrumop'oHf!,)  a town  of 
Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Anatolia,  capital  of  the  sanjak,  on 
an  eminence,  76  miles  N.W.  of  Angora.  It  is  a poor  place, 
with  about  1000  house.s,  a dozen  mosques,  and  a ruined 
castle. 

BO'LIGEKt,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  Alabama. 

BOL-ILMEN,bol-il-mgiP,or  IMANITCH,  ma-neetch',  a lake 
in  Russia,  formed  by  the  .Manitch,  between  the  governments 
'f  Don  Cossacks  and  Caucasus.  It  is  a long,  irregular  ex- 
•an.se  of  brackish  water,  stretching  nearly  50  miles  from  S.E. 
CO  N.W.,  but  in  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  3 miles. 

BOLINGBROKE,  bofiing-brOok.  a market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln.  3^  miles  W.S.W.  of  Spilsby.  l*op.  i 
in  1851,  980.  It  has  remains  of  the  castle  in  which  Henry 
iV.  was  born,  and  a manufacture  of  earthenware.  It  gives 
the  title  of  viscount  to  the  St.  John  family. 

B(>'LINGREENf,a  post-office  of  Holmes  co.,  Mississippi. 

B<*'LINGT0N,  a post-office  of  Loudon  co..  Virginia. 

BOLHVAh,  x county  in  the  W part  of  Mississippi,  has  an 
area  of  about  800  stiuare  miles.  The  Mississippi  Hiver  forms 
its  W.  boundary,  separating  it  from  Arkansas.  The  surface  , 
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is  a level  and  alluvial  plain,  usually  called  “swamp  land," 
part  of  which  is  frequently  overflowed  by  the  river.  Th« 
soil  is  extremely  fertile,  but  a large  part  of  it  remain®  usr- 
cultivated.  being  considered  less  healthy  than  the  uplanda 
of  the  interior.  Cotton  is  the  chief  product.  Capital,  Boli- 
via. Pop.  10.471,  of  whom  1393  were  free,  and  9U78  slaves. 

BOLIVAR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Alleghany  co., 
New  York.  285  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  959. 

BOLIVAR,  a village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsylvania 
on  the  Central  Railroad  and  Pennsylvania  Canal,  24  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Greensburg.  A plank-road  connects  this  point 
with  Indiana  Court-House. 

BOLIVAR,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland. 

BOLIVAR,  a po.st-otfice  of  Jackson  co.,  Alabama. 

BOLIVAR,  Galve.ston  co.,  'Texas.  See  Point  Bolivar. 

BOLIVAR,  a township  in  Jefferson  co.,  Arkansas. 

BOLIVAR,  a post-village,  capital  of  Poinsett  co.,  Arkan- 
sas, 147  miles  N.E.  of  Little  Rock.  It  is  situated  in  a level 
and  fertile  region,  which  produces  cotton  and  maize. 

BOLIVAR,  a handsome  and  thriving  town,  capital  of 
Hardeman  co.,  Tennessee,  is  situated  1 mile  S.  of  the 
Hatchee  River,  and  170  miles  S.W.  of  Nashville.  The  river 
is  navigable  for  steamboats  from  six  to  nine  months  in  the 
year.  Bolivar  is  surrounded  by  rich  land  and  wealthy 
planters,  and  has  an  active,  increasing  trade.  It  contains 
3 or  more  churches,  2 academies,  and  about  1200  inhabi- 
tants. 

Bv)LIVAR,  a thriving  post-village  of  'Tuscarawas  co.,Ohio, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal  w'ith  the 
Ohio  Canal,  111  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  about  500. 

BOLIVAR,  a post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co.,  Missouii, 
about  no  miles  S IV.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  409. 

BOLIVAR  Cl'TY,  (Ciudad  Bolivar.)  See  Angostura. 

BOLIVIA,  bo-liv'e-a,  (Sp.  pron.  bo-lee've-d,)  or  UPPER 
PERU,  a repuldican  state  of  South  America,  between  lat. 
9°  30' and  25°30'S.,  Ion.  58°  and  70°  40'  W.,  having  N.  and 
E.  the  Brazilian  dominions,  S.  the  Plata  confederacy,  and 
W.  Peru,  with  only  a short  coast-line  on  the  Pacific  of  250 
miles,  at  its  S.W.  extremity.  Extent  of  frontier,  30(!0  miles. 
Extreme  length,  1100  miles;  extreme  width.  800  miles.  Es- 
timated area,  population,  and  subdivisions  as  follows : — 


Departments. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Popula’n. 

Chief  cities. 

La  Paz  ....  

Poto.si 

Oruro 

Chuquisaca,  or  Sucre 

Cochabamba 

Belli 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra 

Tarija 

Prov.  La  Mar  or  Cobija 

Total 

39,850 

31,800 

8,480 

34,350 

40,000 

1 200,000 

1 20  000 

300.000 

250.000 
80,000 

175.000 

200.000 
25,000 

La  Paz. 

Poto.si. 

Oruro. 

Chuquisaca. 

Cochabamba. 

Santa  Cruz. 

5 Tarija. 

< Cobija. 

374,480 

1,030,000 

As^prct. — 'There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  possess- 
ing such  a variety  of  soil  and  climate,  of  physical  aspect  and 
productions  as  Bolivia.  Nowhere  else  are  to  be  seen  such 
contrasts  of  nature  exhibited  in  close  juxtapo.sition,  and  onso 
grand  a scale.  'The  broadest  part  of  the  Andes,  where  these 
mountains,  encompassing  the  great  Lake  of 'Titicaca,  divide 
into  two  chains,  known  as  the  East  and  West  Cordilleras, 
lies  within  the  limits  of  this  state.  On  its  IV.  side,  there- 
fore, Bolivia  presents  to  view  an  immense  pile  of  moun- 
tains, rising,  in  many  points,  beyond  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  enclosing  within  them  an  elevated  plateau  nearly 
loO  miles  wide.  The  slope  of  the  IVest  Cordillera  toward 
the  Pacific  Ocean  presents  a most  forbidding  aspect:  bare 
rocks,  fearful  precipices,  and  moving  .sands,  witt  but  few 
and  partial  traces  of  verdure,  weary  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
as  he  toils  up  the  steep  paths  which  lead  him  from  the 
burning  climate  of  the  coast  to  the  regions  of  perpetual 
winter.  Arrived  on  the  elevated,  treeless  plain,  and  having 
now  in  view  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  East  Cordillera,  he 
may  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  but  not  without  a 
sense  of  its  di  eariness  and  monotony.  But  when  he  arrives 
at  the  passes  of  the  East  Cordillera,  and  looks  doAvn  on  the 
deep  valleys  which  stretch  beyond,  he  is  ravished  at  tlie 
total  change  which  the  garb  and  aspect  of  nature  at  this 
point  undergo,  and  gazes  with  delight  on  the  luxurious 
prospect  of  interminable  forests  and  Hie  hundreds  of  lively 
streams  which  hasten  on  to  form  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
world.  'The  Andes,  while  they  present  to  the  IV.  an  abrupt 
and  uniform  ridge,  throw  off  to  the  E.  numerous  ramifica- 
tions, which  extend  a long  way  from  the  Cordillera.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Guapey  or  Bio  Grande,  the  chains  of  the 
hills  connected  with  the  Andes  may  be  traced  to  a distanc'e 
of  350  miles  from  the  sea  coast.  Such,  then,  is  the  width  of 
the  Bolivian  mountain  region.  And  here,  again,  nature 
takes  a new  face.  The  hills  cease,  and  are  succeeded  by  a plain 
exceeding  in  superficial  extent  all  Great  Britain,  in  which  no 
stone  nor  even  a pebble  is  to  be  found,  and  which  is  annu- 
ally flooded  to  such  a degree  by  the  numerous  fine  rivera 
which  run  through  it  toward  the  Amazon,  that  communica- 
tions by  boat  are  practicable  across  it  through  the  stately  for- 
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nfitslnnearlj  all  d rection/!.  This  is  the  country  of  the  Moxus. 
Ileyond  this,  toward  the  Para.i'aay,  the  plain  rises  in  fiene- 
lal  above  the  reach  of  inundation,  and  rocks  and  hills  of 
moderate  height  again  make  their  appearance.  This  is  the 
country  of  tht*  Chiquitos.  These  dry  plains  separate  the 
basin  of  the  Amazon  from  that  of  the  La  Plata ; but  some 
iit  the  affluents  of  the  Paraguay  approach  so  close  to  the 
sources  of  the  Itenez,  that  in  floods,  it  is  said,  a canoe  can 
pass  from  the  one  river  to  the  other.  The  West  Cordillera 
< f the  Andes,  in  Bolivia,  attains  a great  height  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  exhibits  not  a few  nevados  or 
summits  rising  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  which, 
’u  the  vicinity  of  a great  table-land,  lies  higher  than  on  an 
insulated  mountain,  and  rarely  descends  here  below  an  ab- 
solute elevation  of  17.000  feet. 

The  road  from  Arica  into  Bolivia  passes  between  the  i\^era- 
dos  of  Tacora  and  Niuta,  while  on  the  left  is  seen  that  of 
Chipicani,  and  on  the  right  a still  loftier  series  of  snowy 
crests.  The  height  of  these  mountains,  as  determined  by 
Mr.  Pentland,  are  as  follows: — 


Mountains.  Feet.  I 

Tacora 18,890  I 

Chipicani 19,740  j 


bahama  Peak, in  lat.l8°7  S.  22,350 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Parinacota 22,030 

Pomarape 21,700 

Gualateiri,  in  lat.  18^23'  S.  22,000 


The  Pass  of  Tacora  is  itself  at  an  elevation  of  14,400  feet, 
which  is  about  the  genera)  height  of  the  W.  portion  of  the 
table-land  to  which  it  conducts.  The  village  of  Tacora,  one 
of  the  most  elevated  inhabited  places  on  the  earth,  is  but 
150  feet  below  this  ridge.  Of  the  Ni'.vadox  in  the  East  Cor- 
dillera, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  the  most  con- 
spicuous are — 


Ancohuma,  or  Nevado  of  Sorata 21,286 

Illiiuaui 21,149 

Huayna  Potosi 20,260 


Chachacomani,  (two  summits). 


Here  it  must  be  remarked  that  Ancohuma  and  Illimani 
were  long  regarded  as  the  highest  mountains  in  America, 
or  even,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  points  of  the  Hi- 
malayas, in  the  whole  world.  The  recalculation,  however, 
of  the  observations  made  to  ascertain  their  height,  has  re- 
cently reduced  them  to  the  measure  given  above.  Sorato 
’osing  by  this  correction  nearly  4000  feet  of  its  supposed 
devation.  From  Illimani,  a chain  of  mountains  runsW.  by 
S.,  which  bear,  throughout  a great  portion  of  it,  perpetual 
mow ; and  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  reach  an  elevation 
of  18.000  feet. 

Valleys. — Between  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Cordillera 
extends  a great  plain,  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  for  above  300 
miles.  Its  W.  side  has  an  elevation  of  14,400  feet,  for  a 
width  of  about  40  miles ; it  then  sinks  abruptly  about  1000 
feet,  and  slopes  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  the 
level  of  which  is  about  12,800  feet,  above  that  of  the  ocean. 
Here,  then,  is  a great  valley  equal  in  area  to  Ireland,  and 
lying  at  the  height  of  from  12,280  to  14,400  feet  above  the 
sea.  This  remarkable  feature  in  the  geography  of  Bolivia  is 
the  more  deserving  of  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  was  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  that  the  pow'er  of  the  Incas  chiefly 
lay,  and  the  indigenous  civilization  of  America,  cradled  in 
that  elevated  region,  grew  up  with  a character  harmonizing 
completely  with  the  skies  above,  and  the  scenes  around  it. 
There  are  aLso  numerous  other  valleys  in  Bolivi.a,  the  chief 
of  which,  in  respect  of  magnitude,  is  Valle  Grande  or  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  streams  which  descend  from  1 he 
W.  valley  of  the  Andes  do  not  reach  the  Pacific,  except  the 
Loa,  w’hich  flows  180  miles,  but  with  a very  scanty  sujiply 
of  water.  But  the  rivers  that  descend  from  the  E.  declivity 
of  the  Andes  are  countless.  These  belong  to  the  basins  of 
either  the  Amazon  or  La  Plata;  .among  the  former  the 
Beni,  Mamore,  Rio  Grande,  and  Chapri,  tributaries  of  the 
Madeira,  are  the  principal ; and  among  the  latter,  the  Pil- 
comayo  and  Paraguay.  The  Desaguadero  has  its  entii-e 
course,  about  180  miles,  in  Bolivia;  it  flows  out  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  the  S.E.  half  of  which  is  in  this  republic,  into  Lake 
Aullagas  or  Ullaguas,  S.E.  from  the  former,  and  lower  in 
level  by  490  feet.  It  is  said  to  be  navigable  from  one  lake 
to  the  other.  Lake  Aullagas  has  no  outlet;  its  waters  are 
salt,  and  are  discharged  only  by  evaporation.  Many  other 
lakes  exist  in  the  wide  plains  of  the  E.,  a region  which  is 
stated  to  be  little  above  the  sea  level. 

Gealogy. — The  slope  of  the  West  Oordillera.toward  the  sea. 
Is  formed  almost  wholly  of  trachytic  conglomerates,  in  va- 
rio)is  stages  of  decomposition ; it  is  generally  whitish,  or  of 
a reddish  hue;  but  dark-colored  rocks  of  kindred  origin  fre- 
quently break  through  it.  The  point  which  shelters  the 
harbor  of  Cobija  is  a mass  of  basaltic  porphyry.  The  Cerro 
de  Tacora,  and  other  dome-shaped  summits  of  the  ridge,  are 
of  trachyte,  the  bare  rock  being  often  exposed,  as  on  the 
Nevado  of  Chipicani.  in  consequence  of  its  steepness.  It  has 
been  said  that  some  of  the  conical  summits  of  this  Cordillera 
are  extinct  volcanoes,  and  that  the  Cerro  de  Tacora  is  a true 
solfatara;  but  it  seems  now  fully  established,  that  no  lavas 
or  other  volcanic  productions,  of  a geologically  recent  age, 
are  found  on  the  Boli\  ian  table-land,  which  is  never  dis- 
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turbed  by  earthquakes ; and,  as  to  active  volcanoes,  the  Bo- 
livians know  of  only  one,  which  is  situated  in  the  S.  pan  ot 
the  Maritime  Cordillera,  in  the  province  of  Carangas.  The 
disintegrated  trachyte,  which  covers  the  W.  and  more  ele- 
vated part  of  the  table-land,  abounds  in  quartz  crystal.s, 
exhibits  much  saline  efflorescence,  and  is  generally  adverse 
to  vegetation.  In  the  E.ast  Cordillera  the  snows  of  the  Illi- 
mani rest  on  an  immense  pile  of  granite.  The  granite  .seems 
to  extend  from  Illimani  N.W.;  but  toward  the  S.,  fi-om 
Oruro  to  Potosi,  it  is  probable  that  the  silurian  and  other 
overlying  .strata  have  been  raised  by  trachyte.  The  granite 
shows  itself  only  in  the  elevated  chain  of  the  East  Cordillera; 
but  to  the  E.  of  it  are  found  a few  spots  of  porphyry,  and 
with  these  end  all  traces  of  Plutonian  rocks  throughout  the 
lowlands  of  Bolivia.  The  rock  next  met  with  in  the  plains 
is  older,  and  of  a toLally  different  character.  The  hills  or 
mountains  of  the  Chiquitos  are  200  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  branch  of  the  Cordillera,  and  form  a .system  quite 
distinct  from  the  Andes  on  the  one  .side,  and  the  Brazili.-in 
Mountains  on  the  other.  They  consist  of  gneiss,  a stratified 
rock,  which  here  extends  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  and  re- 
sembles a long  island  in  the  midst  of  a sea  of  alluvium.  It 
has,  in  many  places,  been  broken  and  dislocated  by  the 
forces  which  have  raised  it  into  its  present  position.  The 
gneiss  is  overlaid  by  foliated  silurian  strata,  the  low^est  of 
which  has  a thickness  of  at  least  btiO  feet ; and  on  this  again 
rests  .sandstone  of  the  Devonian  series,  after  which  comes 
the  red  carboniferous  sandstone.  The  depressions  in  these 
formations  are,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  filled  up  and  levelled 
by  alluvian  or  sedimentary  deposits  of  various  ages.  Of 
these,  the  most  remarkable  are.  the  alluvium  of  the  Pam- 
pas, which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  wear  of  the 
gneiss  rock,  and  contains,  in  great  abundance,  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  mammalia,  many  of  them  of  great  size,  as  the 
giant  armadillo,  the  three-toed  sloth,  and  the  American 
horse,  &c. ; this  stratum,  which  contains  the  remains  of  an 
extinct  animal  world,  is  covered  immediately  by  a deposit, 
enclosing  the  shells  of  existing  species;  another  alluvium, 
called  the  guarani  tertiary,  contains  hydrates  of  iron  in 
abundance,  and  is  generally  found  resting  horizontally  on 
the  carboniferous  limestones. 

Minerals. — Here,  as  el.sewhere,  the  precious  metals  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  silurian  strata,  where  these  approach 
the  igneous  rocks.  Gold  is  found  in  many  of  the  streams 
that  fall  down. the  E.  side  of  the  Cordillera;  and  at  Choqiie- 
cameta,  near  Cochabamba,  at  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
as  well  as  at  Tipoani.  near  Sorata,  the  washing  of  the  gold 
sands  is  still  carried  on  with  profit.  In  the  same  district 
the  schists  of  Palca  are  rich  in  silver;  aTid  thence  S.E.,  by 
Oruro  to  Potosi,  this  whole  country  is  famed  for  the  incal- 
culable treasures  which  have  been  drawn  from  it,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  auriferous  silver  ores.  But  these  mines  are 
now,  for  the  most  part,  filled  with  water,  and,  under  the 
old  system  of  working  them,  at  least,  may  be  considered  as 
exhausted.  A goldmine  has  recently  been  discovered  about 
7 day’s  journey  from  La  Paz.  Mercury  was  discovered  in  1507, 
at  Huanca  Yilca,  (now  Guanca  Vellica,)  and  for  many  years  it 
yielded  a large  profit.  The  tin  minesof  Guanuni,  in  the  de- 
partment of  drura,  are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world.  At 
Corocoro  and  Iluallamarca,  both  in  the  same  department, 
but  120  miles  asunder,  copper  is  found  nearly  pure.  Yet 
these  resources  of  industry  avail  but  little  in  a country  so 
ill  circumstanced  as  Bolivia  in  respect  of  means  of  commu- 
nication ; for  neither  the  tin  nor  the  copper,  however  easily 
obtained,  can  defray  the  expense  of  their  carriage  to  the 
coast. 

Zoology. — The  quadrupeds  inhabiting  the  elevated  parts 
of  the  Cordillera  are  few  in  number  as  well  as  in  species. 
The  llama  and  alpaca,  which  are  domesticated,  are  thought 
to  be  but  varieties  of  the  guanaco.  On  the  same  heights 
with  these  is  often  seen  the  rough-haired  deer,  {Cervus  An- 
tisianus.)  The  chinchilla,  hunted  for  its  beautiful  fur,  and 
now  almost  extirpated,  also  prefers  the  neighborhood  of  the 
snow,  as  does  the  viscacha  or  long-eared  marmot.  On  the 
wooded  sides  of  the  East  Cordillera,  the  cactus  thickets  afford 
shelter  to  bears.  Lower  down,  the  pecari  wastes  the  culti- 
vated fields,  and  the  jaguar  attacks  the  cattle.  The  tapir, 
the  glutton,  sloth,  armadillo,  and  many  other  animals,  are 
killed  by  the  natives  for  food.  The  vampire  bat  is  so 
troublesome  in  Caupolican  and  other  parts  of  the  Yung.as, 
as  to  prevent  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  forests  are  crowded 
with  monkeys  of  different  species,  always  .social  and  active. 
But  that  which  chiefly  astonishes  the  natuialist  here,  is 
the  multitude  of  the  feathered  tribe.  M'hether  on  the  sea- 
.shore  or  in  the  forests,  they  are  numerous  enough,  when 
on  the  wing,  to  darken  the  sky.  From  the  condor,  which 
soars  above  the  Andes,  to  the  diminutive  humming-birds — 
from  the  loud-screaming  parrot  to  the  musical  organito— 
birds  of  all  character,  size,  and  plumage,  are  to  be  found  in 
Bolivia. 

Climate. — Bolivia,  as  might  be  supposed,  embraces  every 
variety  of  climate,  from  the  heat  and  humiditv  of  the  horrid 
zone  to  the  perpetual  frost  of  the  polar  circle.  Gn  the  ele- 
vated tal)le-land  there  is  frost  every  night,  ana  the  morning 
ice  on  the  river  Tacora  is  always  stroug  enough  to  bear  a 
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man;  but  here,  on  the  borders  of  perpetual  snow,  the 
climate  has  one  great  advantage  over  that  of  polar  regions, 
for  the  sky  is  always  bright  and  cloudless,  and  the  air 
dry.  The  atmospheric  phenomena  which  characterize  this 
region  may  be  best  studied  on  the  East  Cordillera,  whence 
may  be  seen,  toward  the  E.,  like  a misty  sea.  the  clouds 
which  roll  over  the  luxuriant  forests  of  the  plains  and  val- 
leys beneath.  This  sea  of  clouds  generally  rests,  at  a cer- 
tain elevation,  on  the  side  of  the  Cordillera;  but  during 
three  months  of  the  year,  it  rises,  and  fragments  of  it  pass 
over  to  the  table-land.  Then  follow  viohmt  storms  and 
showers  of  rain;  and  at  this  season  (chieHy  in  December, 
the  hottest  month)  the  neinidns  put  on  their  annual  cover- 
ing of  new  snow.  But  the  clouds  and  rains  rarely  reach 
the  W.  half  of  the  table-land,  and  n6ver  pass  the  WestCordil- 
era.  From  Copiapo  in  Chili,  (lat.  27°  S.,)  to  Payta  in  Peru, 
(lat.  5°  S.,)  no  rain  has  fallen  on  the  coast  within  the  me- 
mory of  man.  Adjacent  to  this  arid  region,  the  table-land 
of  Bolivia  en^joys  bright  skies  for  9 months  in  the  year,  and 
has  3 months  of  rain  to  restore  the  verdure,  and  of  moun- 
tain snows  to  supply  the  rivers.  But  a little  farther  E.. 
even  a day’s  journey  down  from  the  crest  of  the  Cordillera, 
may  be  found  places  where  rain  falls  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  countries  distinguish  three  regions 
of  climate — the  Puno,  Paramo,  and  Yunga.  The  first  is 
elevated  and  cold,  and  disagreeable  to  those  unused  to  it, 
from  the  difficulty  of  respiring  in  an  attenuated  atmosphere. 
This  is  the  region  of  the  llama  and  alpaca;  higher  up  still, 
is  the  Puno  brava,  which  is  frequented  by  the  wild  guanaco 
and  the  vicuna.  The  country  round  Lake  Titicaca  comes, 
for  the  most  part,  under  the  denomination  of  Puno.  The 
second  or  middle  region  is  the  Paramo,  which  is  temperate 
and  productive.  The  Paramos  have  been  naturally  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  European  settlers,  who  have  filled 
them,  as  in  the  valley  of  La  Paz.  with  European  grains  and 
fruits.  Below  the  Paramos  lie  the  Yungas  or  vallej’s,  hav- 
ing a decidedly  hot  climate,  and  distinguished  by  a rank 
vegetation.  Thus  La  Paz,  seated  in  a Paramo,  and  enjoying 
a climate  resembling  that  of  the  S.  of  Franc^e,  is  close  to  the 
region  of  the  llama  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to 
valleys  yielding  excellent  coffee,  cacao,  and  other  tropical 
productions.  Water  does  not  seem,  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  to  be  a principal  agent;  in  creating  or  disseminating 
disease ; for,  while  some  valleys,  apparently  favored  by  na- 
ture, are  scarcely  habitable,  owing  to  fever,  the  villages  of 
the  Indians,  in  the  midst  of  marshes  or  of  inundated  fo- 
* rests,  are  often  quite  healthy. 

Botany. — The  botany  of  Bolivia  is,  of  course,  as  various  as 
its  climate.  On  the  ridge  of  the  West  Cordillera,  there  is  no 
deficiency  of  species  of  Alpine  plants;  but,  taken  collec- 
tively, they  form  but  a scanty  vegetation,  so  that  the  tree- 
less and  dreary  plain  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  wholly 
destitute  of  vegetable  life;  yet  dwarf-plants  occupy  the 
clefts  of  the  loosened  rocks.  A broom  grows  to  the  height 
of  5 or  15  inches,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  ground ; 
and  several  small  plants,  (as  Laretia  acauUs,  VerJmia  nii- 
viina.  and  Lycopodium  hadatum,)  attaching  themselves  to 
the  projecting  parts  of  rocks,  there  increase,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  perhaps,  into  tufts  of  considerable  magnitude,  so 
compact  that  lichens  grow  upon  them,  and  so  strong  that 
the  axe  alone  can  lay  them  open.  Owing  to  their  density 
and  resinous  nature,  these  tufts  are  valuable  as  fuel.  An 
aromatic  little  bush  characterizes  the  trachytic  plain ; lower 
down,  as  soon  as  available  soil  is  met  Avith,  the  Indian 
plants  potatoes,  and  in  favorable  spots  rye  is  sown,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  grain,  which  does  not  ripen  here,  but  as 
green  food  for  the  loaded  mules  that  cross  the  plain.  To- 
wards the  shores  of  the  lake,  though  trees  are  still  Avanting, 
the  grasses  become  luxuriant,  and  20  species  of  gramineous 
plants  have  been  gathered  there  in  a hasty  excursion.  In  de- 
scending the  East  Cordillera,  the  first  plant  Avhich  attracts 
especial  attention  is  the  cactus,  like  a candelabra,  or  in  other 
majestic  forms,  and  Avhich,  in  a particular  zone,  (perhaps 
about  7000  feet  above  the  sea,)  attains  a height  of  40  feet. 
This  is  followed  by  the  zone  of  acacias : and  lower  down  the 
species  increase,  and  the  forest  thickens,  till  at  length,  near 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  bamboo  and  tree  ferns  grow 
beneath  the  canopy  formed  by  the  graceful  foliage  of  palms 
nearly  300  feet  high.  An  attempt  to  describe  systematically 
the  productions  of  these  forests  would  here  be  out  of  place. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say.  that  in  these  primeval  forests  the  In- 
dians find  all  their  wants  supplied.  Here  they  procure  the 
trunks  of  trees,  from  Avhich  their  large  canoes  are  made,  as 
veil  as  the  canes  to  build,  and  palm-leaves  to  cover  their 
Aouses.  From  the  inner  bark  of  a kind  of  mulberry  they 
)btain  a vegetable  gauze,  of  which  they  make  their  shirts, 
and  which  does  not  lose  by  a comparison  with  cotton.  The 
woods  of  the  Moxos  abound  in  the  M5ti  leaf,  or  Paraguay 
tea;  nearer  the  Cordillera  is  found  the  tree  Avhich yields  the 
balsam  of  Peru;  and  higher  up,  that  producing  quina  or 
Peruvian  bark. 

Cultivation. — The  valleys  occupied  by  the  Spanish  settlers 
an  the  E.  slope  of  the  Bolivian  highlands,  and  varying  in 
hidght  from  12.500  to  8000  feet  above  the  ocean,  produce 
abundantly  all  the  fruits  and  grains  of  Europe.  The  vine, 
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the  cultivation  of  which  was  forbidden  by  the  jealous  policj 
of  .Spain,  is  now  introduced.  The  warm  and  Avell-watereG 
valleys,  as  that  of  Cochabamba,  supply  with  corn  and  fruit 
the  populous,  but  comparatively  sterile  districts  of  the 
table-land.  In  the  Yungas,  and  the  hot  plains  of  Santa 
Cruz,  the  objects  of  culture  are,  coffee,  (said  to  be  excel- 
lent,) cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  maize-  at  all  seasmis. 
yuca  or  mandioc,  batatas,  guavas,  the  chirimoya,  (a  delicious 
fruit,)  the  sugar-cane,  and,  above  all,  coca.  This  is  the  leaf 
of  a shrub  {ErythroTi/lum  IWuvionum)  which  the  inhabit 
ants  of  this  part  of  the  world  masticate  as  the  Malays  chew 
the  betel-nut;  with  it,  the  smallest  quantity  of  food  Avill 
sustain  them  through  great  fatigue.  The  yearly  sale  of  coca 
in  Bolivia  amounts  to  10,150.000  pounds. 

Commerce. — The  trade  of  Bolivia  is  nearly  all  internal, 
and  of  small  amount;  the  Yungas  supply  the  high  lands 
with  corn  and  coca;  the  high  lands  send  chalona  or  dried 
meat  to  the  Yungas ; the  cattle  in  the  eastern  plains  are 
worthless;  the  mines  of  Potosi  are  useless,  and  the  steam- 
engine,  that  might  re-establish  them,  cannot  be  packed  on 
mules  to  cross  the  cordillera.  The  Spanish  settlers,  Avho 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  have  never 
condescended  to  profit  froui  the  example  of  the  Incas,  to 
construct  good  roads.  Hence  it  is  that  wheeled  vehicles 
are  unknown  in  Bolivia.  The  construction  of  a good  road 
for  wheel  carriages  over  the  Western  Cordillera,  and  of  a 
railway  connecting  the  Parana  Avith  Chuquisaca.  may  appear, 
perhaps,  to  be  undertakings  far  beyond  the  present  resources 
of  the  republic;  but  they  must,  nevertheless,  ])recede  any 
considerable  development  of  its  trade  and  industry.  The 
value  of  imports  at  La  Paz.  from  the  United  States,  amounted, 
in  1852,  to  $210,705,  and  in  1853.  to  only  $41,572. 

People. — The  population  of  this  country  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  600.000  to  1,600.000;  probably  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1,000.000:  of  whom  two-thirds  belong  to  the  aboriginal 
races,  or  else  are  Mestizoes.  These  latter  are  divided  into 
Cholos,  uniting  Etrropean  and  Indian  blood;  and  Zamboes, 
proceeding  from  European  and  negro  parents.  The  indige- 
nous inhabitants  of  the  Bolivian  highlands,  near  Lake  Titi- 
caca, are  the  Aymaru:  Avhile  to  the  N.  and  E.  dAvell  the 
Quichua,  with  whom  the  former  were  united  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Incas.  These  tAvo  nations  speak  distinct, 
though  cognate  languages.  Numerous  monuments  of  the 
national  prosperity  and  civilization  of  the  Aymarus  still  re- 
main. Ancient  villages,  Avith  domed  hou.ses  built  of  stone 
or  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  with  enclosures  for  cattle,  trunc- 
ated obelisks  facing  E.  and  W.,  and  well-built  tombs,  con- 
taining the  mummies  of  whole  families,  arranged  together 
in  a sitting  posture,  are  streAved  thickly  over  the  country, 
and  seem  to  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a considerable 
population. 

History. — The  early  history  of  Bolivia  is  included  in  that 
of  Peru.  As  the  state  was  constituted  in  1825,  Bolivian  his- 
tory, properly  so  called,  commences  Avith  that  epoch.  The 
constitution  Avhich  was  drawn  up  for  the  neAv  state  by 
General  Bolivar,  and  Avas  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1826, 
makes  ample  provision  for  personal  and  political  liberty, 
securing  religious  toleration,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
independence  of  the  tribunals.  It  established  a legislative 
body,  composed  of  three  chambers,  namely,  tribunes,  sena- 
tors. and  censors,  and  gave  to  the  president,  who  is  elected 
for  life,  the  power,  also,  of  naming  his  successor.  The  coun- 
try is  divided  into  3 bishoprics ; but  there  is  no  church  ex- 
clusively supiiorted  by  the  state.  I’he  public  revenue  is 
about  $1,700,000  a year.  The  standing  army  is  about  2000 
men.  There  is  said  to  be  no  public  debt.  Chuquisaca  is 
the  capital  and  seat  of  government.  Cobija  is  the  only  sea- 
port.  Adj.  and  inhab.,  Bolivi.an,  bo-liv/e-.an. 

BOLIVIA,  bo-liv^e-a.  a post-village,  capital  of  Bolivar  co., 
Mississippi,  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  ab(5ut  150  miles  above 
Vicksburg,  has  a landing  for  steamboats,  and  a feAV  houses. 

BOLIVGA,  a village  of  St.  Genevieve  co.,  Missouri,  about 
20  miles  S.W.  of  the  Mis.sissippi  River. 

BOLKENIIAIN,  boFken  hine',  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
on  the  Neisse.  Pop.  2450.  It  has  linen  and  Avoollen  manu- 
factures. W.  of  the  town  is  the  ruin  of  Bolkoburg  Tower. 

BOLKIIOV,  bol-Kov',  or  BOL'KHOFFL  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  30  miles  N.  of  Orel,  on  the  Noogra.  Pop. 
upwards  of  10,000.  It  is  well  built,  though  mostly  of  Avood. 
and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  leather,  gloves,  hats,  and 
hosiery,  with  a trade  in  hemp,  linseed  oil,  talloAV.  and  hides, 

BOLL,  bfill.  a village  of  Wlirtemberg.  5 miles  S.W.  of  Gc{v 
pingen,  with  1500  inhabitants,  and  mineral  springs  and 
baths,  much  frequented. 

BOLL  ATE,  bol-ld'tA,  a town  of  Austrian  Italjq  province 
and  6 miles  N.IY.  of  Milan,  with  a square  and  a parish 
church.  Pop.  2021. 

BOLLENE  or  BOLLENNE,  bol'lain/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Vaucluse,  22  miles  N.  of  Avignon.  Pop.  with 
commune,  in  1852,  4931,  employed  in  silk-thread  factories 
and  dye-Avorks. 

BOIVLEN-TEE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester, 
parish  of  Wilmslow,  on  the  Chester  Extension  Railway,  i 
miles  S.W.  of  Stockport.  Pop.  2212,  mostly  employed  in 
silk  and  cotton  manufactures. 
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BOLLINC^FiN",  bol'linj<-en,  a village  of  Switzerland,  with 
jiiueral  batbs;  canton,  and  3 miles  N.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  1400. 

BOL'LINGTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

eOJ  LULEOS  DftLi  CON  DADO.  bol-yooPyoce  d^l  kon-di'co. 
a noderii  town  of  Spain,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Huelva.  Pop.  4536. 

BOLLWlLLfcjil,  boll'veeriaiR^  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ilaut-Rliin,  on  the  Strasbourg  and  Bale  Railway, 
7-2  miles  N.E.  of  Miilhausen.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852, 
1061,  with  a celebrated  nursery  for  indigenous  and  exotic 
plants. 

BOLM,  b3lm,  a maritime  district  or  territory  of  Western 
Africa,  S.S.E.  from  the  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone,  extending 
N.  from  the  ^herboro  River  to  Yawry  Bay,  and  intersected 
nearly  in  the  centre  by  the  8t  h parallel  of  N.  lat. 

BOLCMEN,  a lake  of  Sweden,  63  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chris- 
tianstad,  about  20  miles  long  by  7 broad.  In  it  is  the  island 
of  Bolmsb.  formin;;  a whole  parish. 

BULLS' EY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BOLNHIURST.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

BOLOGNA,  bo-lAn'yd,  (Fr.  Bulogne,  bo'lofi';  Sp.  Bolonia,  bo- 
lo'ne-d;  anc.  Fehifna,  Bonofnia,)  a famous  city  of  Italy,  in 
the  State  of  ^Emilia,  capital  of  a province  of  the  same  name, 
finely  situated  in  a plain  N.  of  the  Apennines.on  the  Canal  of 
Bologna,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Modena,  and  27  miles  S W.  of  Fer- 
rara. Lat.  of  observatory,  44°  29'  54"  N.,  Ion.  1 1°  21'  E.  Ele- 
val  ion.  205  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  89,850.  It  forms  an  oval, 
enclosed  by  a brick  wall,  about  2 miles  in  length,  by  Ij  miles 
in  breadth,  entered  by  i2  gates,  and  intersected  by  the  Reno 
Canal.  With  its  rich  and  varied  colonnades,  affording  a plea- 
sant shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain,  well-paved  streets,  noble 
institutions,  and  a tiourishing.  intelligent,  and  learned  popu- 
lation. it  rivals  Rome  in  all  except  classical  and  religious  in- 
terest, and  the  extent  of  its  museums.  Bologna  is  one  of 
the  greatest  centres  of  public  instruction  in  Italy.  Its  uni- 
versity, the  oldest  in  the  peninsula,  and  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Europe,  (founded  1119.)  had,  in  1841,  560  students. 
It  has  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  with  rich  galleries  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  a grand  school  of  music,  1 library  with  150,000 
volumes,  and  another  with  83,000  volumes  and  4000  manus- 
cripts, cabinets  of  natural  history,  an  observatory,  and  a bo- 
tanic garden,  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe.  It  is  said  to  have  74 
churches,  35  convents  for  monks,  and  38  for  nuns,  all  of  which 
are  adorned  with  fine  works  of  art.  The  principal  churches 
are  San  Stefano,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy ; the  cathedral,  a 
fine  edifice  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
with  paintings  by  the  Caracci;  San  Petronio,  with  magnifi- 
cent works,  and  the  meridian  of  Cassini  traced  on  the  floor; 
St.  Dominic,  St.  Bartolomeo,  &c,,  many  of  which  date  from 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  other  princi- 
pal edifices  are  the  palazzo  publico,  podestk  palace,  registry, 
chamber  of  commerce,  scuo/e  ju'e.  numerous  fine  private  pa- 
laces, (including  one  built  for  Rossini  in  1825.)  and  the 
famous  tower  of  Asinelli.  the  loftiest  in  Italy,  built  in  1119, 
and  the  leaning  tower  ofGarisenda,  from  the  top  of  the  for- 
mer of  which,  it  is  .said,  that  103  cities  may  be  seen.  In  the 
principal  square  is  a large  fountain  with  a fine  statue  of 
Neptune.  Outside  of  the  city,  an  arcade,  nearly  3 miles 
ill  length,  leads  to  the  church  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Luca. 
Bologna  has  numerous  hospitals,  theatres,  academies 
learned  societies,  and  schools;  manufactures  of  crape,  che- 
mical products,  wax  candles,  musical  implements,  paper, 
cards,  and  niortaddle,  or  sausages,  in  high  repute;  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  other  products.  It  has  .been  an  arch- 
■bishop's  see  since  the  fourth  century,  and  is  the  residence 
of  a cardinal's  legate,  and  the  seat  of  the  court  of  appeal  for 
the  four  N.  legations  of  the  Pontifical  States. 

Hi'dori/. — Bologna  is  the  Bononia  of  the  Romans.  A 
Christian  church  was  erected  in  it  in  the  third  century, 
and  in  728  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lombards,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  in  800  by  Cha.demagne.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  Bologna  took  possession  oi  «everal  of  the  surround- 
ing cities,  ami  for  156  years  (1118  to  1274)  formed  the  most 
flourishing  republic  in  Italy.  In  1506,  it  was  united  to  the 
Papal  States.  Bologna  has  produced  8 popes,  100  cardinals, 
the  naturali.sts  Galvani  and  Aldrovandi,  the  anatomists 
Malpighi  and  Mondino,  the  astronomer  Marsigli,  the  mathe- 
matician and  engineer  Manfredi,  the  painters  Guido,  Al- 
bano,  Barbieri,  Domenichino,  the  three  Caracci,  and  the 
professors  Monti,  Orioli,  Tommasini,  and  Mezzofanti.  Pop. 

89,850. Adj.  and  inhab.,  Bolonese,  bo'lo-neez',  Bolog- 

,vi.\x,  ho-lo^ne-an,  or  bo-l6n'yan. 

BGLO.N'CFIE.V,  bo-lon-ch§n',  a thriving  village  of  Central 
America.  Yucatan,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Campeachy.  Pop.  7000. 
II  derives  its  name  from  two  Maya  words,  Bolen,  nine,  and 
c/ien.  wells;  nine  wells  having  formed  from  time  immemo- 
rial, the  centre  of  a population;  and  these  wells  being  in 
thii  pbiza.  or  square  of  the  village,  which  consists  of  a long 
line  of  straggling  houses  or  huts  on  either  .side  of  the  road. 
The  wells  are  circular  openings,  cut  through  a stratum  of 
ro(;k.  evidently  communicating  with  a common  reservoir, 
for  the  water  is  always  at  the  same  level  in  one  that  it  is 
in  all  the  rest.  At  a short  distance  from  the  village  is  a 
very  remarkable  cave,  descending  which.  Mr.  Stephens 
reached  a pool  of  water  at  a depth  of  about  450  feet  perpen- 
dicular height,  and  1400  feet  distant  from  the  entrance  to 
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the  cave.  Mr.  Stephens  also  visited  six  other  pools,  w hich 
were  reached  by  various  passages  diverging  from  the  great 
cavern.  This  latter  (210  feet  in  depth)  is  of  great  size,  and 
is  lighted  from  a hole  in  the  suface. 

BOLOR-TAGH,  bo'loRLtdg',  sometimes  written  BELUR- 
TAGII  or  BELOOR-TAGII,  a great  mountiiin  chain  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  which  separates  the  Chinese  Empire  on  the  E. 

I from  Khoondooz,and  Kafiristan  on  the  \V.  It  extends  be- 
tween lat.  35°  and  45°N.,  and  Ion.  70°  and  75°  E.,  forming  a 
part  of  the  table-land  of  Pamir,  connected  with  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  on  the  S.,  and  Thian-Shan  Mountains  in  the  centre. 
Its  culminating  points,  beween  lat.  35°  and  40°,  are  sup- 
posed to  exceed  19,000  feet  in  elevation.  Three  great  passes 
cross  this  chain ; two  from  Yarkand  and  Kashgar  west- 
ward, about  lat.  39°,  and  one  from  Bud  ukhshan  into  Little 
Thibet. 

BOLOTANA,  bo-lo-tl'nS,  a town  of  Sardinia,  province  of 
Nuoro,  28  miles  E.  of  Bosa.  Pop.  3250. 

BOLSAS.  boPsds,  a river  in  the  confederacy  and  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mexico.  This  river,  after  a long  we.sterly  course, 
in  a part  of  which  it  separates  the  departments  of  Mexico  and 
Michoacan,  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  225  miles  S.W.  of  Mexico. 
On  it  are  the  towns  of  Miscala,  Huetamo,  and  Zacatula. 

BOLSENA,  bol-siVnd,  (anc.  Volsin/ii  or  VoUinHum,)  a town 
of  Italy,  Pontifical  States.  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Viterbo,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  I.ake  of  Bolsena.  It  was  one  of  the  12 
Etruscan  cities,  capital  of  the  Volsci,  and  birth-place  of  Se- 
janus;  but  is  now  a miserable  village.  The  Hvke  of  Bolsena 
i^Lacus  Vnlsiniensis)  is  10  miles  long,  and  8 miles  broad,  sur- 
rounded by  finely  wooded  hills,  and  commanding  many 
magnificent  prospects.  It  discharges  its  waters  by  the  Mai'- 
ta  River,  S.W.  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  it  are  the  two 
small  islands  of  Bisentina  and  Martana. 

BOLSHERETSK,  bol-shSr-^tsk/,  a seaport  town  of  N.E. 
Asia.  Kamtchatka,  120  miles  W.  of  Petropaulovski  Pop.  200 

BOLSON  DE  MAPIMI,  bol'son/  dd  md-pee^mee,  a wild  and 
rocky  district  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Mexican  confederacy, 
surrounded  by  the  departments  of  Coahuila,  Chihuahu.a, 
and  Durango,  in  which  last  it  is  included.  Area,  nearly 
60.000  square  miles.  Peopled  only  by  Indian  tribes. 

BOL'SOVER,  (often  pronounced  bow'zer,)a  town  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Derby,  6 miles  E.  of  Chesterfield.  It  has  an 
ancient  church,  with  a fine  sepulchral  chapel  of  the  Caven- 
dish family,  and  a castle,  part  of  which  is  still  habitable, 
and  in  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  entertained  Charles  1, 
in  1633. 

BOL^STEN’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co., 
Maine. 

BOLSWARD,  bols'waRt',  a fortified  town  of  the  Nether 
lands,  province  of  Friesland,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Leeuwarden. 
Pop.  in  1840,  4223.  It  has  a Latin  school,  mauutactures  of 
woollens,  and  a large  trade  in  butter. 

BOLTANA,  bol-tl/nd,  a town  of  Spain,  Aragon,  30  mile? 
N.E.  of  Huesca,  on  the  Ara.  Pop.  2360. 

BOL'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

BOLTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

BOLTON,  a post-township  of  Chittenden  co.,  Vermont 
about  20  miles  N.W.  from  Montpelier,  intersected  by  thf 
Vermont  Central  Railroad.  Pop.  645. 

BOLTON, a post-townshij)  of  Worcester  co.,Massachusett8, 
27  miles  W.  by  ,N.  of  Boston.  I’op.  1348. 

BOLTON,  a post-township  of  Tolland  co.,  Connecticut,  on 
the  Providence  Hartford  and  Fishkill  Railroad,  about  15 
miles  E.  Irom  Hartford.  This  township  contains  an  exten- 
sive quarry  of  a superior  quality  of  stone.  Pop.  683. 

BOLTON,  a post-township  of  Warren  co.,  New  York,  on 
Schroon  River  and  Lake  George,  about  68  miles  N.  from 
Albany.  Pop.  1289. 

BOLTON,  a post-village  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Wil- 
liamson CO.,  Illinois. 

BOLTON,  a village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  York,  28  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Toronto.  It  contains  a .soap  and  candle  fac- 
tory, a .saw-mill,  tannery,  and  about  400  inhabitants. 

BOLTON  ABBEY,  a parish  and  chapelry  of  England,  co. 
of  York.  West  Riding. 

BOLTON,  BY  ROWLAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York. 

BOLTON  LE  MOORS,  boPton-le-moors.  a large  manufac- 
turing town,  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  hundred  of  Stafford,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Irwell,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Manchester,  and 
175  miles  N.N.W.  of  London.  Pop.  of  borough,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  township  and  Little  Bolton,  76,396.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  of  late  years  several  new  sqxiares 
and  many  hand.some  villas  have  been  constructed,  mostly 
on  the  S.  side.  Principal  edifices  an  ancient  pari.sh  church 
several  handsome  chapels  of  ease,  and  numerous  dissenting 
places  of  w(*.ship;  a grammar  school,  founded  in  1641,  (reve- 
nue, 485/.  a year;)  a charity  school,  endowed  in  169.3.  (reve- 
nue, 227/.;)  2 town-halls,  2 cloth-halls,  a neat  exchange, 
theatre,  assembly  and  concert  rooms,  &c.  It  has  .several  got  d 
libraries,  a mechanics’  instituta  daily  and  Sunday-school  , 
and  several  large  charity  endowments,  including  the  Pop- 
pleW’elPs  munificent  legacy  of  27,700/.,  3 poi  cents.,  for  the 
promotion  of  religion  and  leai'uing  for  the  poor.  The  wool- 
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leu  manufactures  of  Bolton,  introduced  by  Fleminpjs,  in 
1337,  were  in  a flourishing  state  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII  but  the  great  prosperity  of  the  town  dates  from  the 
Introduction  of  the  invention  of  Arkwright  and  Crompton, 
constructors  of  the  mule-jmmj,  both  natives  of  this  parish, 
which  has  since  become,  through  their  labours,  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  English  cotton  manufactures.  In 
1838,  there  were  69  cotton-mills,  employing  9.918  hands, 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  muslins,  fine  calicoes,  cotton 
shawls,  quiltings,  jeans,  fustians,  &c. ; and  the  average 
quantity  of  cloth  bleached  in  the  parish  annually,  has  been 
estimated  at  from  6,000,000  to  7,000,000  pieces.  Bolton  has 
also  large  paper,  flax,  and  saw-mills,  chemical  w'orks,  and 
foundries.  The  numerous  coal-pits  wrought  in  the  vicinity, 
with  canal  carriage  to  Manchester,  have  greatly  promoted 
the  prosperity  of  the  town,  now  still  further  advanced  by 
a railway  to  Bury  and  Manchester,  another  to  Leigh,  form- 
ing an  easy  communication  with  Liverpool,  and  a third  with 
Preston  and  the  N.  Markets.  Since  the  reform  act,  Bolton 
has  sent  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

BOLTON,  LE  SANDS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
c^st,0r. 

BOLTON-ON-SWALE.  a parish  and  chapelry  of  England, 
co.  of  York,  North  Hiding. 

BOLTON,  PERCY,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  York. 

BOLTON’S  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Hinds  co..  Mississippi. 

BOLTON-UPON-DEAIINE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York.  West  Riding. 

BOLTONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Cobb  co.,  Georgia. 

BOLT’S  FORK,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Kentucky. 

BOLVA,  b6Pvi,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  N.W.  of  go- 
vernment of  Kalooga,  and,  after  a S.  course,  joins  the  Desna 
near  Briansk.  During  part  of  the  year  it  is  navigable. 

BOLZANO,  a town  of  Germany.  See  Botzen. 

BOM  ARSUND,  bo^mar-soond',  improperly  written  BOMER- 
SUND,  formerly  an  important  fortress  of  Russia,  on  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  island  of  Aland.  Lat.  60°  12' 40"  N.,  Ion. 
20°  15'  E.  The  little  village  of  Bomar  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Bomarsund  was  taken  by  the  allied  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  August  16,  1864.  The  fortifications  were 
afterwards  blown  up  by  the  conquerors. 

BQMBA,  bom/b^,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo 
Citra,  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Vasto.  Pop.  2200.  Its  vicinity 
produces  oil  and  wine,  which  are  highly  esteemed. 

BOMBAY/,  Presidency  of,  the  most  westerly,  and  the 
smallest  of  the  three  presidencies  of  Briti.eb  India,  mostly 
between  lat.  14°  and  24°  N.,  and  Ion.  72°  and  76°  E.,  having 
N.W.  and  N.  the  Guicowar’s  dominions,  E.  the  territories  of 
Indore  and  the  Nizam,  S.  Goa,  Mysore,  and  the  Madras 
presidency,  and  W.  the  Indian  Ocean.  Area,  population, 
and  subdivisions,  as  follow : — 


Collecto  rates. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Latest 

pop. 

1 

Collecto  rates. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Latest 

pop. 

Bombay  Island. 

Poo n ah 

Ahmednuggur.. 

Candeish 

Darwar 

S.  Jaghiredars. 

S.  CnnfiB.n 

18 

8,281 

9,910 

12,527 

9,122 

2,978 

6,770 

530,000 

558,313 

666,376 

478,457 

838,7.57 

778,183 

656,857 

N.  Concan  .... 

Surat,  &c 

Baroiieh 

Ahniedabad... 

Kaira 

Sattarah,  &c.. 

Total 

5,500 

1,449 

1,351 

4,072 

1,827 

6,169 

387,264 

454,431 

239,527 

528,073 

484,7,35 

736,284 

68,074  i 

7,240,277 

In  the  Bombay  Calender  for  1845.  the  aggregate  area  is 
set  down  at  59,438  square  miles,  and  pop.  at  6,261,546 ; but 
this  seems  to  be  exclusive  of  Sattarah,  which  is  now  sub- 
stantially British  territory.  The  surfiice  is  irregular,  pre- 
senting the  diversities  of  low,  barren  hills,  mountainous 
tracts,  valleys,  and  elevated  table-lands.  The  mountains 
comprise  a large  portion  of  the  West  Ghaut  range,  which  line 
the  whole  W.  coast  of  peninsula  Hindostan,  the  Sanpoora, 
chain,  the  W.  portion  of  the  Vindhyan  chain, and  farther  N. 
the  Aravulli  chain.  East  of  the  latter  lies  the  table-land 
of  Mai wah,  having  an  average  height  of  1600  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  of  which  two-thirds  are  in  the  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Nerbudda  and  Tapty, 
both  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay;  but  there  are 
several  other  considerable  streams  that  have  their  sources 
only  in  the  presidency,  such  as  the  Godavery  and  Kishna. 
which  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  valleys  are  remarka- 
oly  fertile,  and  many  parts  of  the  pi-esidency  are  in  a high 
state  of  cultivation.  The  roads  are  so  exceedingly  bad,  as 
seriously  to  affect  the  development  of  its  resources,  and.  con- 
joined with  the  absence  of  navigable  rivers,  to  limit  greatly 
Its  internal  traffic.  A railway,  however,  has  recently  been 
commenced  at  Bombay,  which  may  be  the  precursor  of  a 
better  state  of  things,  as  regards  internal  communication. 
'The  climate  is  for  the  most  part,  less  hot.  and  more  healthy 
than  in  the  other  presidencies,  a great  part  of  the  country 
being  under  the  influence  of  the  sea-breezes.  Rice  and  cot- 
ton are  the  principal  articles  of  culture,  and  the  cotton  of 
this  presidency  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  others. 
Some  sugar  and  indigo  are  raised  in  Candeish.  Opium  is 
nowhere  cultivated,  and  other  great  staples  of  Indian  pro- 
duce are  only  raised  in  small  quantities ; but  in  return, 
the  cardamons,  pepper,  and  teak,  exported  from  India,  are 


almost  exclusively  the  growth  of  this  region.  The  N dis 
tricts  are  famous  for  their  great  variety  of  fruits;  cocoa- 
palms  cover  a very  large  extent  of  sandy  hind  in  the  Con- 
can,  &c.;  wool  has  lately  been  exported  in  considei(»»b|fc 
quantities  from  Bombay;  and  great  exertions  have  b.ien 
made  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk.  The  cattle  of  Guze- 
rat  are  a large  and  fine  breed  ; W.  of  the  Ghauts,  the  ox  and 
buffalo  are  almost  the  only  domestic  animals.  The  u noie 
presidency  is  assessed  under  the  native  village  system  of 
India,  except  the  districts  of  Surat  and  Kaira.  where  the 
ryotwarry  system  is  in  force.  Principal  manufactures  are 
of  embroidered  silks,  and  woollen  and  cotton  cloths.  Foi 
an  account  of  the  foreign  trade,  see  Bombay  City.  Govern 
merit  vested  in  a governor  and  3 members  of  council,  of 
whom  one  is  commander  in-chief;  the  whole  administration 
being  subordinate  to  the  governor-general  of  India  in  coun- 
cil. In  the  capital  of  each  collectorate  is  the  seat  of  a BritisI 
collector,  and  a judge,  subordinate  to  the  central  court  of 
Bombay.  A few  years  ago.  the  army  comprised  about  30,000 
men  and  officers,  of  Avhom  ( 250  were  Europeans.  The 
whole  of  the  Indian  marine  is  attached  to  this  presidency. 
In  the  S.  there  are  many  native,  and  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Nestorian  Christians.  The  Parsees  are  now  almost  confined 
to  this  part  of  Asia.  Total  net  revenue  in  1842-3,  2,091  ,.3954; 
expenditures,  2,124,2994  There  are  in  the  pre.sidency  an 
English  Episcopal  bishopric,  with  24  clergy,  a Scottish  kirk, 
and  Roman  Catholic  establishment,  which  receive  govern- 
ment aid.  Elphinstone  College  was  founded  in  1837,  and 
theie  are  120  schools  for  the  native  Hindoos,  in  which  from 
800  to  900  boys  receive  education,  besides  nearly  2000  native 
village  schools.  Bombay  was  the  earliest  posses.sion  of  the 
British  in  the  East.  It  was  ceded  by  the  Moguls  to  the 
Portuguese  in  1530.  and  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
English  in  1662,  as  a part  of  the  dowry  of  the  Infanta  of 
Portugal,  on  her  marriage  with  Charles  II.;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  has  been  acfiuired  between  1803 
and  1818.  , ^ 

BOMBAY,  (Port.  Bom  or  Boa  Bahia.  b(iNG  or  bo/S  ba-ee/o, 
i.e.  “ good  harbour,”)  a city,  seaport  and  capital  of  the  above 
presidency,  is  situated  on  a neck  of  land  at  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Bombay.  Lat.  18°  56'  N.;  Ion.  72°  53'  E.  It 
consists  of  the  fort  or  old  town,  1 mile  in  length  by  ^ mile  in 
breadth,  and  in  which  the  European  inhabitants,  and  most 
of  the  Parsee  merchants  reside;  and  the  new  town,  about  1 
mile  distant  northward,  inhabited  by  the  Hindoos  and  Mo- 
hammedan native  population,  beyond  which  suburb  are 
many  detached  villas  and  bungalows  belonging  to  European 
and  other  residents.  Bombay  has  a lively  appearance  from 
the  sea;  but.  as  a city,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  Calcutta  or 
Madras.  The  houses  within  the  wails  are  built  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  tiles.  Principal  edifices  in  the  fort  are  the  court- 
house. secretariate,  and  other  government  offices,  custom- 
house, town-hall,  castle,  mint,  cathedral  of  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Andrew’s  Scotch  church.  European  hospital.  Ac.  In  the  centre 
of  the  fort  is  an  irregular  open  space  called  the  “ Green ;”  and 
outside  of  the  massive  fortifications  is  the  esplanade.  In  the 
new  town  are  Elphinstone  college.  Sir  J.  Jejeebhoy’s  hospital, 
the  Byculla  church  and  club,  the  house  of  correction,  theatre, 
and  the  great  Hindoo  temple  of  Mornba  Devi.  On  the  S.W. 
the  fort  is  connected  by  ’Colabha  cau.seway,  wuth  the  island 
of  Colabba,  on  which  are  the  lighthouse,  observatory,  lunatic 
asylum,  some  mercantile  buildings,  and  a stone  pier.  The 
government-house  is  at  Parell,  6 miles  N.  of  the  fort.  The 
property  of  the  island  belongs  principally  to  the  Parsees. 
who  are  the  chief  merchants  and  moneyed  men.  The  harbour 
of  Bombay  is  unequalled  for  safety  in  all  India,  whence  the 
name  “ Bom  Bahia  ” or  more  properly  “ Boa  Bahia.”  given  to 
it  by  the  Portuguese.  This  was  afterwmrds  changed  into 
Bombay.  It  affords  good  anchorage  for  ships  of  the  largest 
burden  ; on  it  are  also  excellent  building  and  other  docks 
for  ships  of  the  first  class.  Next  to  Calcutta  and  Canton, 
Bombay  is  the  principal  commercial  emporium  in  the  East, 
and  for  many  years  its  trade  has  been  uniformly  increasing. 
The  imports  from  China  are  greater  than  at  either  of  the 
other  presidencies,  and  consist  of  raw  silk,  sugar,  and  sugar- 
candy,  silk  piece-goods,  treasure,  &c..  which  last,  in  1843-4, 
was  imported  to  the  amount  of  2.743.8104  Imports  from 
Great  Britain  are  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  cotton  yarn, 
hardwares,  copper,  iron,  lead,  glass,  apparel,  furs.  wine,  and 
beer.  Among  the  other  articles  imported  are  ivory,  spices, 
coffee,  and  the  produce  generally  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  In  the  year  i843-4, 377  vessels  (aggregate 
burden,  168,882  tons)  entered  the  port.  The  total  tonnage 
of  vessels  leaving  the  port  in  1853-4  amounted  to  357.298 
tons.  In  1834,  the  aggregate  value  of  imports  was  3,653,3194 
The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports each  year  from  1844-5,  to  1847-8 : — 

Exports.  Imports. 

1844-5 £5,126,552 £.3,77.3,261 

184,5-6 5,801,780 3;004,94a 

1846- 7 4,604,897 2,701,417 

1847- 8  4,326,796 2;.949,591 

Of  the  imports.  Great  Britain  furnished,  in  1848,  to  the 
value  of  1,289.7574,  and  took  of  the  exports  951 ,3704  China 
furnished  to  the  value  of  738,434Z;,  and  took  2,959,1694 
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Bombay  is  the  chief  Indian  port  connected  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  steam  navigation  between  India  and  Great 
Britain.  In  1837,  three  steam-vessels  sailed  between  Bom- 
bay and  Suez;  and  in  1843,  there  were  eight.  There  is  now 
a reguiar  transmission  of  mails  by  steam,  every  fortnight, 
by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Steamers 
ply  between  Bombay  and  Point  de  Galle  in  Ceylon,  where 
they  meet  other  steamers  which  proceed  to  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta, and  also  to  Canton  in  China.  A railway  between 
Bombay  and  Tannah,  a town  and  fortress  on  the  island  of 
Salsette,  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  former,  commenced  October 
31.  1850,  is  the  first  railway  begun  in  India.  Telegraphic 
wires  connect  Bombay  with  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

Bombay  Island,  on  which  the  city  is  situated,  is  one  of  a 
cluster  of  islands,  and  the  largest  of  all,  excepting  Salsette, 
with  which  it  has  long  been  counected  by  a mound  and 
arched  stone  bridge;  another  connecting  mound  was  formed 
towards  the  N.W.  a few  years  ago.  It  is  about  8miies  long 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  3 miles  broad,  formed  by  two  ranges 
of  rock  of  unequal  length,  running  parallel  to  each  other  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  isiand.  The  interior  was  formerly  liable 
to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea,  which  is  now  prevented  by  sub- 
stantial works  and  embankments,  but  the  lower  parts  are 
still  covered  with  water  during  the  rainy  monsoon.  On  the 
S.W.,  the  island  terminates  in  a rocky  peninsuiafiO  feet  high, 
calied  Malabar  Point,  stretching  far  into  the  sea.  It  is 
adorned  with  a pleasing  variety  of  country  seats,  inter- 
spersed with  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  traversed  in  all 
directions  by  good  roads.  Magnificent  views  are  obtained 
from  this  point.  The  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island  again 
terminates  in  a similar,  but  much  longer  projection.  Here, 
al.so,  are  a number  of  spacious  houses,  most  of  which  are 
surrounded  by  small  gardens,  and  overshadowed  by  man- 
goes, palms,  and  tamarinds.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme 
court  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  to  Europeans 
in  the  rest  of  the  presidency;  the  civil  and  criminal  laws 
are  those  of  England.  Bombay  is.  next  to  xMadras,  the  oldest 
of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East.  At  pre.seut  it  rules 
the  whole  N.W.  coast  of  India.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Bombay  is  higher  than  that  of  Calcutta,  but  lower  than  that 
of  Madras,  which  is  84°  Fahrenheit,  Bombay  82°,  and  Cal- 
cutta 79°. 

The  population  of  Bombay  has  increased  tenfold  within  a 
century.  In  1716,  it  was  estimated  at  16,000;  in  1816,  at 
161.550 ; it  is  now,  according  to  the  census  of  1849,  upwards 
of  500,000,  composed  of  British,  Portuguese,  and  Armenians, 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  and  Parsees. 

B0M'BAY^  a post-township  of  Franklin  co..  New  York,  on 
Little  Salmon  River,  about  20  miles  N.W.  of  Malone.  P.  2440. 

BOMERSUND.  See  Bom.\rsund. 

BOM-FIM,  bixa-feeNO,  (i.  c.,  “good  end,”)  a town  and  vil- 
lage of  Brazil,  province  and  95  miles  S.E.  of  Goyaz. 

BOM-FIM,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  and  65  miles  W. 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Bon-Fim  is  the  name  of  other  villages  iu 
the  provinces  of  Minas  Geraes,  Maranhao,  and  Bahia. 

BUxM-JARDIM,  bONa-jaR-deexa/,  {i.  e.,  “good  garden,”)  a 
town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  210  miles  S.  of  Ceara.  Pop. 
6000,  half  of  whom  are  Indians. 

BOM-JARDIM,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bahia. 
Pop.  1200. 

BGM-JESUS,  bixG  zhJ/soos,  the  name  of  numerous  places 
in  Brazil,  all  unimportant.  Among  them  are  a village,  in  the 
province  of  Pernambuco,  three  villages,  iu  the  province  of 
Bahia,  and  an  island  on  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

BOMMEL,  bom/mel,  (Dutch.  Zalt  Bimmel,  zdlt  bom'mel,) 
a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gelderland,  on  the 
Waal,  25  miles  E.  of  Dort.  Pop.  in  1840,  3000.  It  was  for- 
merly an  important  fortified  place,  but  its  port  is  now 
greatly  obstructed  by  shoals. 

BOMMEL,  or  DEN  BOMMEL.  d^n  bom'mel,  a vilLage  of 
South  Holland,  island  of  Overflakkee,  7 miles  W.  of  Wil- 
lemstad. Pop.  1199. 

BOMMEL-FIORD,  bora^mll-fe-oRd^  a strait  between  the 
islands  of  Storen  and  Bommel-Oe,  (bomhnel-o'eh,)  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Norway.  Lat.  59°  40'  N.:  Ion.  5°  20' *E. 

BOMMELWAARD,  bom^mel-w^Rt,  an  island  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, province  of  Gelderland.  3 miles  E.  of  Bommel.  on 
which  is  the  fortress  of  Loevenstein,  the  place  of  Grotius’ 
imprisonment. 

BOlMS'r,  bomst.a  town  of  Prussian  Poland,  48  miles  W.S. 
W.  of  Posen.  Pop.  22-50,  who  manufacture  coarse  woollens. 

BOxM-SUCCESSO,  bAx°-soo8-sA/so,  or  IBITURUNA,  ee-be- 
too-roo/nd,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Mina.s-Geraes,  250 
miles  N.E.  of  Villa  Rica. 

BON,  CAPE.  See  Cape  Box. 

BONA  or  BONAH,  bo'nd,  (Fr.  Bone,  bon;  anc.  Uiplpo- 
Be/giust.)  a fortified  seaport  town  of  Algeria,  85  miies  N.E. 
ol  Conshintine,  on  a bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Seibous,  (Seibouse.)  Lat.  of  the  hospitol,  36° 
53'58"N.;  Ion.  7°  46' 5"  E.  Pop.  in  1847,  9799,  of  whom  6000 
are  Europ«»an8.  It  is  nearly  2 miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  suiTounded  by  a wall  with  square  turrets  and  four  gates; 
Fort  Cigogne  is  its  chief  defence.  Streets  narrow  and  crooked ; 
but  Bona  has  greatly  improved  since  possessed  by  the 
French,  and  has  many  new  squares,  markets,  bazaars,  shops, 
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cafes,  reading-rooms,  a theatre,  &c;  manufactures  of  native 
clothing,  tapestry,  and  saddlery,  and  an  excellent  trade  in 
corn,  wool,  hides,  wax,  and  coral.  Beyond  a swamp  S.  of 
Bona  are  the  ruins  of  Hip^po-Be/gius.  once  the  See  of  St. 
Augustine,  but  destroyed  by  the  Caliph  Othman.  Bona  ha.s 
regular  steam  communication  n ith  Marseilles  and  Cette,  in 
France,  and  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  in  Africa. 

BONABONA.  See  Bolabola. 

BONACCA,  bou-ak/ka,  or  GUANAJA,  gwi-nd/nd,  an  island 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Honduras  Bay,  30  miles  N.  of  Cape  Cas 
tilla.  Lat.  16°  28'  N.,  Ion.  85°  55'  W.  (?)  It  is  about  9 miles 
long,  and  from  1 to  3 broad. 

BON  AIR,  a small  village  of  White  co.,  Tennessee. 

BON-AIR,  an  island.  West  Indies.  See  Buen-Ayre. 

BON  AIR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  White  co.,  'Tennessee. 

BO'NAPAR'TE,  a post-village  of  Du  Page  co.,  Illinois,  25 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Chicago. 

BONAPARTE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Yan  Buren  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  river  Des  Moines,  about  35  miles  N.W.  fiom 
Keokuk.  It  is  situated  iu  a rich  farming  district,  and  has 
several  stores  and  a large  mill. 

BON  AQUA,  a post-office  of  Hickman  co.,  Tennessee. 

BON  ATI,  bo-ndRee.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Princi- 
pato  Citra,  near  the  Gulf,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Policastro.  P.  3038. 

BONAVEN'TURA,  South  America.  See  Buenaventura. 

BON  A VENTURE,  bon'd'vfeo'tiiR^,  a county  of  Canada  East. 
Area,  4560  square  miles.  Pop.  10,844.  Capital.  Carleton. 

BONAVISt'TA,  a bay,  cape,  and  stetion  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  the  bay  in  lat.  48°  42'  N.,  and  Ion.  53°  8'  W. 

BON  BROOK,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  Virginia. 

BON'tBY,  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BON/CIIURCH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  iu  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

BOND,  a county,  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Illinois,  has 
an  area  of  about  400  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Shoal  Creek  and  its  branches,  the  East  and  West  Forks, 
which  flow  southward;  the  Kaskaskia  River* touches  the 
S.E.  extremity.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  presents  an 
alternation  of  beautiful  prairies  and  tracts  of  timber  in 
nearly  equal  proportions.  'The  soil  is  highly  productive. 
Stone  coal  is  found  near  Shoal  Creek.  The  National  Road, 
.and  the  projected  railway  from  Terre  Haute  to  St.  Louis,  pass 
through  the  county.  Named  in  honor  of  Shadrach  Bqnd, 
first  Governor  of  Illinois.  Capital.  Greenville.  Pop.  9815. 

BONDENO,  bon-dd/no,  (a.ne.  PadiJnum,)  a town  of  North 
Italy,  Pontifical  States,  11  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ferrara.  Pop 
3160. 

BONDOO  or  BONDOU,  bon'doo^,  a little-known  country 
in  Seuegambia;  bounded  N.  by  Galam,  W.  by  Foota- 
Damga,  E.  by  the  Faleme,  (a  tributary  of  the  Senegal,  which 
separates  it  from  Bambook,)  and  S.  by  the  Tenda  and 
Woolee  (Woolli)  countries,  close  to  the  Gambia;  extent 
supposed  to  be  about  97  miles  N.  to  S.,  and  80  miles  E.  to  W. 
It  is  mostly  a flat  country,  with  some  elevations  of  no  great 
height,  in  its  N.  and  central  parts ; and  watered  on  its  E. 
side  by  numerous  small  streams  that  fall  into  the  Faleme. 
It  is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing  cotton,  mil-, 
let,  maize,  indigo,  pistachio-nuts,  tobacco,  &c.  Vegetation  is 
exuberant,  and  there  are  extensive  forests,  including  the 
baobab,  acacia,  &c.  Iron  abounds,  but  is  not  worked,  and 
also  some  gold  is  obtained.  The  people  have  a tolerable  stock 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Wild  beasts  are  numerous.  'The 
Faleme  swarms  with  crocodiles.  The  natives  are  spirited, 
brave,  and  (for  Africans)  industrious;  weaving  of  cotton  cloth 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  chiefly  of  long  and  narrow  slips 
of  cotton,  caWnA  pagne ; which,  besides  being  made  up  into 
garments,  .serve  as  a kind  of  currency.  The  Bondoo  people 
are  chiefly  Foolahs,  but  include  several  tribes;  many  of  them 
can  read  and  wi  ite  Arabic,  there  being  regular  schools  for 
teaching  that  language ; aud  all,  or  nearly  all.  are  professed 
Mohammedans.  Pop.  estimated  by  some  at  1,600,000. 

BOND’S  POINT,  a post-office  of  Christian  co.,  lllinoig. 

BOND  S VILLAGE,  a post-office  of  Hampden  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

BONDUES.  bAN«'du',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Nord, 
5 miles  N.  of  Lille.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1851,  3028. 

BOND'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Bennington  co.,  Vermont. 

BONDY,  b(jx“-dee^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Seine,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Paris,  near  the  forest  of  Bondy,  with 
numerous  country  residences.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1851, 804. 

BONE,  a town  of  x41geria.  See  Bona. 

BONE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Ritchie  co.,  Virginia. 

BONEFRO,  bo-n;l/fro.  a town  of  Naples?,  province  of  Molise, 
6^  miles  S.S.E.  ofLarino.  Pop.  3700. 

BONESECOUR  BAY.  See  Bonsecours  Bay. 

BONE  YARD,  a postoffice  of 'Tishemingo  co.,  Mississippi. 

BONG  or  PONG,  a province  ofBurmah.  See  Pong. 

BONG  AY,  BANGEY,  bon-g.V,  or  BANG  A VI.  biln  ga'vee.an 
island  of  the  M.alay  Archipelago,  on  the  E.  coast  cf  Celebes; 
lat.  (S.  point)  2°  10'  S.,  Ion.  123°  53'  E.  It  gives  name  to  a 
group  of  about  100  islets,  much  resorted  to  for  s'nves  and 
wood. 

BONGO.  See  Bunwool. 

BONGOOS,  bon'goosC  a town  on  a oay  ot  same  oamo,  W 
coast,  island  of  Sumatra,  a few  miles  S.  ol  the  « rn  of  I’a 
dang 
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BON'IIAM,  a thriving  postrvillage,  capital  of  Fannin  co., 
Texas,  about  12  miles  S.  from  Red  River,  and  270  miles  N. 
by  E.  from  Austin  City.  It  is  situated  on  Bois  d’Arc  Creek, 
and  in  a large  and  fertile  prairie,  which  produces  cotton, 
wheat,  &c..  Steamboats  navigate  Red  River  on  the  border 
of  Fannin  county.  Free  pop.  477. 

BON'IIAMTOWN,  a village  of  Middlesex  co.,  New  Jersey, 
5 miles  N.E.  from  New  Brunswick. 

BON  IIAR/BOUR,  a village  of  Daviess  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Ohk)  River,  158  miles  below  Louisville,  and  3 miles 
below  Owensboro,  the  county  seat.  There  is  a rich  coal 
mine  worked  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  has  a good  harbor 
and  a large  manufactory  of  cotton  and  wool. 

BON'HILL,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  3 
miles  N.  of  Duuibarton.  Pop.  in  1851,  7642,  mostly  employed 
in  the  bleaching  and  printtields  of  the  Leven  Valley.  The 
village  of  Alexandria  is  in  this  parish.  Smollett  was  born 
at  Bonhill  Mansion  House  in  1721. 

BON  HOMME,  (7.  e.  good  man,”)  a post-township  in  St. 
Charles  co.,  Missouri. 

BON  HOMM  E,  COL  DU.  See  Col  du  Bonhomme. 

BONI,  bobiee,  or  BO.NY,  (called,  by  the  inhabitants, 
SEW  A,)  a territory  in  the  S.W.  peninsula  of  the  island  of 
Celebes,  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  N.  of 
Boolekomba,  about  80  miles  in  length,  and  stretching  from 
a half  to  two-thirds  across  the  peninsula.  The  N.  part  is 
beautiful  and  fertile,  producing  rice,  sago,  and  cassia.  The 
inhabitants  excel  in  the  working  of  gold,  iron,  and  cotton, 
in  w'liich  they  trade  with  the  whole  Archipelago.  The  an- 
cient institutions  of  Boni,  who.se  first  prince  is  believed  by 
the  people  to  have  come  /lom  heaven,  are  remarkable  for 
their  near  approach  to  const! turional  monarchy.  Its  first 
king  gave  the  country  settled  laws,  and  appointed  seven 
elective  lords  to  assist  the  crown  in  administering  the 
government.  When  the  British  took  Celebes,  in  1811,  they 
offended  the  Bonese  by  prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  and  on 
being  refused  indemnity  for  injuries  done  to  British  com- 
merce. were  attacked  by  General  Nightingale,  who  took  and 
plundered  their  capital.  This  only  produced  exasperation, 
and  was  followed  by  some  British  ships  being  attacked,  and 
their  crews  sold  into  slavery.  Hence  another  expedition 
against  them,  in  1814,  when  their  king  was  slain.  Pop. 
200,000. 

BONI,  GULF  OF,  called  also  BUGHIS  (boo'ghees)  BAY,  is 
about  200  miles  in  length,  by  from  40  to  80  miles  in  breadth, 
and  separates  the  two  southern  peninsulas  of  Celebes. 

BONIFACIO,  bo-ne-fi^cho,  a fortified  seaport  town  of 
Corsica,  on  a small  peninsula  in  the  strait  of  same  name,  44 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Ajaccio.  Pop.  in  1851,  3380.  It  has  a secure 
harbor,  and  a considerable  trade. 

BONIFACIO,STRAIT  OF,  between  the  islands  of  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  is  7 miles  across  in  its  narrowest  part. 

BONIFATI,  bo-ne-fd/tee,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Citra,  28  miles  N.W.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  2300. 

BONILLA,  bo-neePyd.  a town  of  Spain,  28  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Avila,  with  1700  inhabitants. 

BONILLO,  bo-neePyo,  a town  of  Spain,  34  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Albacete.  Pop.  5980. 

BONIN,  bo-neen/,  or  ARZOBlSPO,aR-so-bees'po,  ISLANDS, 
in  North  Pacific,  between  lat.  26°  30'  and  27°  44'  N.,  and  Ion. 
140°  and  143°  E.,  consist  of  three  groups,  the  most  north- 
erly called  Parry  Islands,  and  the  most  southerly.  Daily 
Islands.  The  principal  of  the  central  group  are  Peel  and 
Kater  Lslands,  at  the  former  of  which  .some  English  and 
other  Europeans,  concerned  in  the  whale  fishery,  are  settled, 
as  well  as  some  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

BON  IN-SIMA,  bo-neen-see^md,  a group  of  small  Lslands 
.n  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Archipelago  of  Magellan,  lat.  27°  N.; 
ion.  141°  20'  E.,  inhabited  by  a colony  of  Japanese. 

BONISTALLO,  bo-uis-tdPlo,  a village  of  Tuscany,  3 miles 
E.  of  Cai-mignano,  with  a grand  ducai  villa  and  priory. 
Pop. 1425. 

BONITE,  bo-neeU.  a post-office  of  Guadalupe  co.,  Texas. 

BO.NITO,  bo-nee^tA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Princi- 
oato  Citra.  6 miles  S.IV.  of  Ariano.  Pop.  3700. 

BONMAIION.  See  Bunmahox. 

BONN,  bonn.  a village  of  Switzerland.  4^  miles N. of  Frey- 
Durg,  on  the  Sari ne.  with  mineral  springs  and  baths,  for- 
merly much  frequented. 

BCiNN,  bonn,  (L.  B‘>n/na,)  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cologne,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  the  river,  and  by  a railway, 
opened  February,  1844.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  students  and  the 
Tarrison,  19,139.  Bonn  is  the  seat  of  a celebrated  univer- 
sity, founded  in  1818,  and  occupying  an  old  castle  of  the 
'lectors  of  Cologne.  It  has  a library  of  100,000  volumes, 
with  a museum  of  Rhenish  antiquities.  In  1844,  it  was 
ittended  by  714  students.  Connected  with  the  university 
here  is  an  observatory,  a rich  botanic  garden,  and  museum 
)f  natural  history  with  an  extensive  collection  of  minerals, 
and  a school  of  agriculture,  with  an  experimental  farm,  at 
the  chateau  of  Popplesdorf.  Bonn  is  the  seat  of  a superior 
mining  court,  and  has  an  active  commerce,  and  manufac- 
ture.; of  cotton,  silk,  and  tobacco.  It  is  a very  ancient 
town,  and  has  a venerable  cathedral  and  town-hospital ; it 
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has  also  a riding-school,  and  many  priN  ate  education.sl  esta- 
blishments. Its  environs  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  hotels 
for  the  accommodation  of  tourists  are  on  a scale  of  great 
magnificence.  Beethoven  was  born  here,  and  a statue  is 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  market-place,  llis  lb  yal 
Highness,  Prince  Albert,  was  a student  at  Bonn. 

BONN,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio,  10  uiUcij  N. 
by  E.  from  Marietta. 

BONNAT,  bou'nd/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Creuse,  11  miles  N.  of  Gueret.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852 
2965. 

BONNE  FEMME  CREEK,  of  Mis.souri,  flows  through  the 
middle  of  Howard  county,  and  passing  the  county  seat, 
falls  into  the  Missouri  River  about  6 miles  below  Booneville 

BON^NER’S  MINE,  a village  in  the  S.  part  of  Carroll  cc  , 
Georgia,  near  the  Tallapoosa  lliver. 

BONNETABLE,  bonn'tdb’P,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  8arthe,  on  the  Dive,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Le  3Ians.  Pop.  in 
1852,  5U28,  employed  in  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures. 
It  has  the  ruins  of  a castle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

BONNET  CARRE,  bon'uet  kirfiee  or  bon'nA/  car'rA',  a 
post-village,  capital  of  St.  John  Baptist  parish,  Louisiana, 
on  the  Mis.sissippi,  45  miles  above  New  Orleans. 

BONNEVAL,  boun'vdP,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Eure-et-Loir,  on  the  Loir,  here  crossed  by  numerous  bridges, 
19  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chartres.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852, 3U55. 

BONNEVILLE,  bonn'veeP,  (L.  BimnojMisf)  a town  of 
Savoy,  capital  of  a province,  on  the  light  bank  of  the  Arve, 
15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Geneva.  Pop.  in  1852,2500.  Near  the 
fine  bridge  across  the  Arve,  in  its  vicinity,  is  a column  95 
feet  in  hqight,  surmounted  by  a statue  of  Charles  of  Savoy. 

BONNIERES,  bon'iie-aia/.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  Paris  and  Havre  Railway,  43  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Paris.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852,  779. 

BONNINEUX.  bon'ne-uhLa  villageof  France,  department 
of  Vancluse,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Apt.  Pop.  in  1852,  2674. 

BONNINGIIEI.M,(Bdnningheim,)  boiPning-hime',  a town 
of  Wurtemberg.  19  miles  N.N.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  2270.  It 
has  a royal  residence,  and  a manufactory  of  writing-ciuills. 

BON'NINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BONNY,  hou'nee^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loiret, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Gien.  Pop 
of  commune,  in  1852  2139. 

BONNY  DOON,  a post-office  of  .lefferson  co.,  Georgia. 

BONNY  EAGLE,  a po.stoffice  of  York  co.,  Maine. 

BON'NY  RIA'ER,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Niger,  at  its  delta 
between  the  Old  and  New  Calabar  Rivers,  enters  the  Atlan- 
tic (Bight  of  Biafra.)  about  lat.  4°  30'  N.  and  Ion.  7°  lO'  E 
Bonny-town  is  on  the  eastern  bank,  near  its  mouth.  The 
country  around  this  river  is  an  uncultivated  swamp,  little 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  very  unhealthy.  The  slave 
trade,  which  has  long  been  very  extensively  carried  on  from 
the  Bonny,  is  said  to  have  been  diminished  of  late,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  trade  in  palm-oil. 

BONNY  HILL,  a posGoffice  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

BONO,  bo'no,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  province 
of  Nuoro,  on  the  Tirisi.  44  miles  S.E.  of  Sas.sari.  Pop.  3080. 

BO^NO,  a posGvillage  and  township,  in  Lawrence  co., 
Indiana,  on  White  River,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Bedford.  It  stands 
on  a high  bluff.  Pop.  of  township,  667. 

BONONIA.  See  Bologna. 

BONOA,  bo-no'il,  an  i.sland  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  with 
a Dutch  trading  station,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Ceram. 

BONORVA.  bo-noR/vd.  a village  of  the  island  of  SardinLa, 
28  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  4572. 

BON  PAS,  a post-office  of  Richland  co.,  Illinois. 

BONPLAND(biN«'pl5N«0  LAKE,  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Califor- 
nia, is  about  14  miles  long  by  6 miles  wide.  Named  in  honor  of 
M.  Bonpland,  the  travelling  companion  of  Baron  Humboldt. 

BONSECOURS  or  BONESECOUR,  (bone'se-kooU)  BAY, 
Alabama,  a triangular  projection  or  arm  on  the  E.  side  of 
Mobile  Bay. 

BON'TESHALL  or  BON'SALL,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Derby. 

BONTHAIN,  hon'tine/  or  bon't’hine'.  a seaport  town  of 
the  island  of  Celebes,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  AVk  penin- 
sula, with  a Dutch  fort  and  good  harbor,  35  miles  S.E.  of 
Macassar.  Lat.  6°  27'  N.;  Ion.  119°  53'  E.  Neai  it  is  the 
grand  cascade  of  Sapho. 

BO'NUS,  a post-township  in  Boone  co.,  Illinois,  about  8 
miles  N.E.  from  Belvidere.  Pop.  llUO. 

BQ/NUS  PRAIGtIE,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois, 
about  6 miles  N.E.  from  Belvidere. 

BONNIL/STON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  ofGlamoigau 

BONWELL,  a post-office  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois. 

BOO  ISLANDS,  a small  group,  Malay  Archipelago,  65 
miles  S.E.  ofGilolq.  Inhabited  and  fertile. 

BOO'BY  ISLAND,  a mere  rock  in  Torres  Strait,  lat.  10° 
36' S.;  Ion.  141°  52' 50"  E.  It  derives  interest  from  con- 
taining a depot  of  provisions  and  water  left  by  men-of-war 
and  other  vessels  passing,  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  been 
wrecked  in  the  strait. 

BOO'DROOM,  BOUDROUM,  bo'droom/,  or  BO'DRUN,  ho'- 
droon',  (probably  the  &nc.' Halicarnasfsus,)  a seaport  town  of 
Asia  Minor,  Anatolia,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Kos, 
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i»e  iniletJ  of  «myi  T3a.  Lat.  37°  2'  21"  N.,  Ion.  27°  25'  18"  E. 
Pop.  ll.l’iiO."')  It  has  a small  but  pood  harbor,  frequented  by 
Tuikish  . riiisers,  and  in  which  ships  of  war  are  built.  The 
st'-eets  are  narrow  ani  dirty:  bazaars  poor:  houses  of  stone, 
and  interspersed  with  pirden.s.  Principal  edifices,  a castle, 
built  by  the  kniyhts  of  Rhodes,  and  still  in  tolerable  repair; 
a governor’s  residence,  and  some  mosques;  with  a ruined 
amphitheatre  and  other  exten.sive  remains  of  antiquity. 

ROO'DUOOIP,  a ruined  city  of  Anatolia,  6 miles  S.  of  Isbarta, 
the  remains  of  which  comprise  7 or  8 temples,  a theatre,  &c. 

BOOEAREEK.  BOUFAKIK  or  BUFAKIK,  boo-fd-reek',  a 
village  and  military  station  of  Algeria,  on  the  road  from 
Algiers  to  Blidah  and  Oran.  16  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Algiers.  P.  2131. 

BOOGOOLMA,  BOUGOUL>lA,BUGULMA,boo-gooFmd,  a 
(own  of  Russia,  government  of  Orenboorg,  130  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Oofa.  Pop.  about  2000.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  cotton 
.ind  woollen  fabrics,  and  two  large  annual  fairs,  at  which 
goods  to  the  amount  of  a million  rubles  are  often  sold. 

BOOIN8K.  BOUIXSK  or  BUIXSK,  boo-insk' or  bo-eensk', 
a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  68  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sim- 
b*jersk.  on  the  Carla.  Pop.  2168. 

BOO.INOOKD  or  BOUD.TNOURD,  booj'nooRd',  a consider- 
ible  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Khorassan,  160  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Astra  bad.  Lat.  37°  2S'  N.,  Ion.  57°  15'  E. 

BOOKARTA.  boo-kd're-d.  a town  of  West  Africa,  100  miles 
X.N.E.  of  Freetown.  Sierra  I.eone.  Lat.  9°38'N.,  Ion.  12°31' W. 

BOOK'ERSYILLE,  a village  of  Wilkes  co.,  Georgia,  45 
miles  W.N.W.  from  Augusta. 

BOOK'HAM,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

BOOKllAM.  LITTLE,  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

BOOKlITAR.MINSK.BOUKIlTARMIXSKorBUKHTAR- 
MINSK,  booK-taE  miusk/,  a fortress  of  Asiatic  Ru.ssia,  go- 
vernment, and  480  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tomsk,  on  the  Irtish,  at 
the  influx  of  the  Bookhtarma  (Buchtarma)  River,  and  50 
miles  from  the  Chinese  frontier. 

BGOKIT  BARISAN  or  BUKIT  BARISAN,  book'it  bd'-re- 
sdn',  a chain  of  mountains  of  primitive  formation,  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
island,  from  Acheen  Head  to  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

BGOLAK,  BOULAC  or  BULAK.  booTdlP,  a town  of 
Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  the  divergence  of 
its  Pelusiac  branch,  1 mile  N.IV.  of  Cairo,  of  which  it  forms 
a suburb,  and  opposite  the  island  of  same  name.  It  is  the 
port  of  Cairo,  and  at  which  all  the  ships  navigating  the 
Nile,  discharge  their  cargoes.  It  was  burned  by  the  French 
in  1799,  and  rebuilt  by  Mohammed  Ali,  who  has  established 
a lai'ge  cotton  spinning,  weaving,  and  printing  work,  a 
school  of  engineering,  which  has  180  pupils,  and  a printing 
press,  from  which  issue  a weekly  newspaper  in  Arabic,  and 
treatises  for  the  u.se  of  the  students  of  the  Pasha’s  colleges. 
Around  it  are  numerous  country  residences  of  Egyptian 
grandees. 

BOOLBY,  bootlee,  a town  of  Guinea,  65  miles  S.W.  of 
Benin,  on  the  S.  side  of  Benin  River,  at  its  mouth.  Lat. 
about  5°  -14'  N.,  and  Ion.  5°  6'  E. 

BOOLEKOMBA,  boo-le-kom'bd,  and  BONTIIAIN,  bon' 
tine,  a teri  itory  of  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island  of  Celebes. 

BOOLEKOMBA  POINT,  (called  also  CAPE  LASSOA  or 
BORAK.)  the  S.E.  point  of  the  M’est  Peninsula  of  Celebes. 
Lat  5°  35'  S..  Ion.  120°  27'  E. 

BOOLUNDSIIAIIUR.  boo-lund-shdw'er.  or  BOLUNDSIIU- 
HUR,  a district  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal. 

BOOM,  borne,  a town  of  Belgium,  10  miles  S.  of  Antwei  p, 
with  a small  port  on  the  Rupel.  Pop.  6223.  It  has  the 
most  exten.sive  brick  and  tile  works  in  the  kingdom. 

BOONARBASIII  or  BUN  ARBASIII,  boo'nar'bd'shee,  a vil- 
lage of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain 
of  Troy,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  Sigman  promontory,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  immediately  outside  the  limits  of  ancient  Troy. 

BOONARBASIII  RIVER.  See  Scam.vnder. 

BOONDEE,  BOU.NDI,  or  BUNDI,  boon'dee',  a state  of 
Hindostan,  tributary  to  the  British,  in  Rajpootana,  between 
lat.  25°  and  26°  N.,  and  about  Ion.  76°  E.  Area,  2290  square 
miles.  Principal  towms,  Boondee  and  Patun. 

BOON'DEE,  a city  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  the  above 
state.  88  miles  S.E.  of  Ajmeer.  It  consists  of  a new  and  an 
old  town,  the  former  enclosed  by  a high  stone  wall,  and 
having  a noble  high  street,  stone  houses,  a palace,  and  nu- 
merous temples,  fountains,  and  sculptures.  Old  Boondee, 
W.  of  the  foregoing,  is  large,  but  decaying.  The  mountain 
passes  N.  of  the  city  are  ornamented  with  gateways,  sculp- 
tures. and  other  architectural  works. 

BOONE,  boon,  a countj'  in  the  S.W.  part  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  an  area  of  525  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.E.  by  Coal  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Kanawha,  and 
als)  drained  by  lattle  Coal  River  and  Laurel  Creek.  The 
BUS  face  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  and  mostly  covered  with 
foi  ests.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  Boone  county  was 
foimed  out  of  portions  of  Logan  and  Kanawha  counties, 
and  nair  ed  in  honor  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  renowned  pioneer 
of  the  West.  Capital,  Boone  Court-House.  Pop.  4840,  of 
whom  4682  were  free,  and  158  slaves. 

BOONE,  a county  forming  the  N.  extremity  of  Kentucky, 
contains  about  3(J0  square  miles;  The  Ohio  River  bounds 
it  on  the  N.  aud  W.  for  a distance  of  about  40  miles,  forming 
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the  “Great  North  Bend,”  and  separating  it  from  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly ; the  soil  is  based 
on  limestone,  and  is  productive.  The  rock  found  next  to 
the  surface  is  the  blue  or  Ti-enton  limestone.  Boone  county 
was  formed  in  1798.  Capital.  Burlington.  Poii.  11,196,  of 
whom  9451  were  free,  and  1745  slaves. 

BOONE,  a county  situated  a little  N.W.  of  the  centre  of 
Indiana,  contains  408  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Eagle  and  Sugar  Creeks.  The  surface  varies  from  level  to 
undulating;  the  soil  is  several  feet  deep,  and  well  adapted 
to  grain  or  grass.  This  county  was  originally  covered  with 
a dense  forest  of  the  oak,  ash,  beech,  sugar-maple,  and  wal- 
nut. Great  improvement  has  been  made  within  the  last 
10  years.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Lafayette  and  Indiana- 
polis Railroad.  Capital,  Lebanon.  Pop.  16,753. 

BODNE,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Illinois,  bordering  on 
Wisconsin,  has  an  area  of  270  square  miles  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Kishwaukee  River,  an  affluent  of  Rock  River; 
it  is  also  drained  by  the  Piskasaw  and  other  creeks.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  and  is  divided  by  prairies  and  wood- 
j lands;  the  soil  is  excellent.  The  Chicago  and  Galena  Rail- 
road passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  Belvidere.  Pop. 
11,678. 

BOONE,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Missouri,  has 
an  area  of  648  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by 
the  Missouri  River,  and  on  the  E.  by  Cedar  Creek,  and  tra- 
versed by  Roche  Fercee  and  Petite  Bonne  Femme  Rivers, 
which  flow  nearly  southward  into  the  Missouri.  The  sur- 
face is  moderately  diversified,  and  consists  partly  of  prairie 
and  partly  of  timbered  land ; the  soil  is  uniformly  and 
highly  productive,  and  extensively  cultivated.  Stone-coal 
and  limestone  are  found  in  the  county,  Boone  county  is 
one  of  the  most  populous  in  the  state.  Capital,  Columbia. 
Pop  19,486,  of  whom  14,452  were  free,  and  5034  slaves. 

BOONE,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Des 
Moines  River,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The 
county  has  a fertile  soil,  is  well  timbei-ed,  and  contains 
stone-coal.  The  population  is  increasing  rapidly.  Capital, 
Boonesborough.  Pop.  4232. 

BOONE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Watauga  co..  North 
Carolina,  about  200  miles  W,  by  N.  of  Raleigh.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a mountainous  district.  Daniel  Boone,  from  whom 
the  name  is  derived,  once  resided  in  the  vicinit}'.  The  seat 
of  justice  was  established  here  at  the  formation  of  the 
county  in  1849. 

BOONE,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana,  Pop.  951. 

BO  )NE.  a township  in  Crawford  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  524. 

BOONE,  a township  in  Madison  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  670. 

BOONE,  a township  in  Porter  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  873. 

BOONE,  a post-village  and  township  in  Warwick  co.,  In- 
diana. Pop.  of  the  village  about  600,  and  of  the  township, 
2531. 

BOONE,  a post-township  in  Boone  co.,  Illinois,  about  10 
miles  N E.  of  Belvidt,i-e. 

BOONE,  a post-township  in  Franklin  co.,  Missouri. 

BOONE,  a post-olfice  of  Dallas  co..  Iowa. 

BOONE  COURT  HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Boone 
co.,  W.  Virginia,  on  the  Little  Coal  River,  about  30  miles 
S S.W.  of  Charleston.  The  surrounding  country  is  very 
thinly  settled. 

BOONE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Potter  co.,  Indiana. 

BOONE  RIV'Elt,  Iowa,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
and  fiowing  southward,  enters  Des  Moines  River,  in  Web- 
ster county. 

BOON  ESBOROUGII.  boons'bur-uh,  a post-office  of  Wash- 
ington CO..  Arkansas. 

BOONES'BOROUGII,  a decayed  village  of  Madison  co., 
Kentucky,  on  the  Kentucky  River,  about  18  miles  S.E.  of 
Lexington;  this  place  is  memorable  as  the  site  of  a fort 
which  was  built  in  1775  by  Daniel  Boone,  the  jiioneer  of 
Kentucky,  and  was  the  first  erected  in  the  state.  Here  also 
met  the  first  legislative  assembly  of  the  Western  States. 

BOON  ES'B  MvUUGlI,  a ])ost-village,  capital  of  Boone  co., 
Iowa,  about  2 miles  E.  of  Des  Moines  River.  See  Appendix 

BOONESBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Missouri 
30  miles  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

BOONE  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa. 

BOONE  V.A.ELEY, a post-office  of  Eetcher  co.,  Kentucky. 

BOONEVILliE,  boon'vil,  a post-village  of  Oneida  co.,  Nexf 
York,  on  the  Black  River  Canal.  31  miles  N.  of  Utica,  con- 
tains several  churches,  a bank,  and  numerous  stores  and 
mills  Pop  of  Booneville  township,  4212. 

BOON  EVll.LE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Brazos  co.,Texa& 
110  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Austin,  aud  about  10  miles  E.  of 
Brazos  River. 

B JON  E VILLE,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Arkansas,  about 
36  miles  S.E.  of  Van  Buren. 

BOONEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Owsley  co.,  Kentucky,  ol 
the  south  fork  of  the  Kentucky  River,  about  100  miles  S.E. 
of  Frankfort.  It  has  1 church,  1 school,  and  several  stores. 

BOONEVILLE,  a post-village,  cajiital  of  Warwick  co, 
Indiana,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  11  miles  from  the 
Ohio  River,  and  170  miles  S.S.W,  of  Indianapolis.  It  was 
settled  in  1817.  Pop.  621. 
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BOONEVTLLE,  a flourishing  town,  capital  of  Cooper  co., 
Misscuri,  is  situated  on  the  right  (S.)  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River.  <i8  miles  N.W.  of  Jefferson  Ciiy.  It  owes  its  prosperity 
and  importance  to  its  advantages  as  a commercial  point, 
which  have  drawn  to  it  the  principal  trade  of  south-western 
Missouri,  of  a portion  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion. For  health  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  city  of  the  Union, 
both  town  and  country  having  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera  during  the  epidemic  of  1849-50.  It  has  a bank,  8 
chu)  ches.  and  1 newspaper  oflice.  It  is  sui  rounded  by  a 
rich  larm  ng  region.  The  grape  is  extensively  cultivated 
here,  and  will  probably  become  an  important  article  of  ex- 
port. Ii  on.  lead,  stone-coal,  marble,  and  hydraulic  limestone 
are  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Settled  by  Daniel  Boone,  the 
celebrated  pioneer  of  Kentucky.  Pop.  in  1860,  2596. 

BOONEVILLK,  a village  of  Boone  co.,  Iowa,  140  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Iowa  City. 

BOO  N'IIILL.  a post-office  of  .Johnson  co..  North  Carolina. 

BOONS'BOROUGH.  a post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Maryland,  10  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Hagerstown,  and  91  miles 
from  Annapolis.  Pop,  about  900. 

BOONS'BOROUGII,  Kentucky.  See  Boonesborough. 

BOONSBOROUGII,  a village  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois,  110  miles 
N.  of  Peoria. 

BOONSBOROUGII,  a village  of  Howard  co.,  Missouri,  2 or 
3 miles  E.  of  Missouri  River,  and  about  14  miles  W.  of 
Fayette,  the  county  seat. 

BOON’S  CREEK,  a post-office  Wa.shington  co.,  Tennessee. 

BOON’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Arkansas. 

BOON’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tennes.see. 

BOON’S  LICK,  a post-office  of  Howard  co.,  Missouri. 

BOON’S  MILLS,  a postroflice  of  Franklin  co.,  Virginia,  184 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

BOON’S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Alamance  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

BOO  NOTING  ISL.^NDS,  a group  of  four  small  islands  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  The  most  southern  is  in  lat.  5° 
45'  N.,  Ion.  100°  20'  E. 

BOON'TON,  an  important  post-town  of  Hanover  township- 
ship,  Morris  county.  New  Jersey,  is  situated  on  the  Rocka- 
way  River,  and  on  the  Morris  Canal.  8 miles  N.E.  of  Jlorris- 
town.  This  town  has  an  extensive  iron  manufactory, 
consisting  of  a blast  furnace,  a large  rolling-mill,  and  a nail 
factory,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the  most  complete  and  ex- 
tensive establishments  in  the  country. 

BOONTON,  a small  village  in  the  W.  part  of  Boone  co., 
Missouri. 

ROONWILLE,  a village  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Adams  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

BOOREGREB,  BOU-REGREB,  or  BU-REGREB,  boo-reh- 
grSbt,  (anc.  Su/la^)  a river  of  Morocco,  enters  the  Atlantic  at 
Rabatt,  108  miles  W.  of  Fez.  by  a mouth  500  yards  across, 
within  which  is  an  imperial  dock-yai  d. 

BOORGHAS,  BOURGHAS,  boor'gd.s',  written  also  BOUR- 
GAS  and  BURGIIAZ,  a seaport  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Room-Elee,  on  a promontory  in  the  (iulf  of  Boorghas,  in 
the  Black  .Sea.  76  miles  N.E.  of  Adrianople.  Pop.  6000.  It  Is 
neat  and  clean,  and  has  an  extensive  manufactory  of  clay- 
pipes  and  bowls,  with  an  active  trade  in  iron  and  provisions. 
The  Gulf  of  Boorghas  is  14  miles  in  length,  runs  from  E.  to 
W..  and  has  a depth  of  from  5 to  12  fathoms. 

BOORGHAS,  BOURGHAS  or  BURGIIAZ,  a village  of  Asia 
Minor,  pashalic  of  Anatolia.  12  miles  N.E.  of  Abydos. 

BOOR'H  AN  POO  ID,  (Hindoo,  Barhavpooru,  bar-hdn-pooh-i,) 
a city  of  India,  the  ancient  capital  of  Candeish.  in  the  Gwalior 
dominions,  on  the  Taptee,  130  miles  S.S  E.  of  Oojein.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  best-built  cities  of  the  Deccan ; houses 
mostly  of  brick,  and  tiled:  the  streets  are  wide  and  regular, 
and  water  is  di.stributed  through  it  by  conduits.  • The  Boh- 
rahs,  a Mohammedan  sect  of  Arab  descent,  have  most  of  the 
trade.  The  vicinity  is  noted  for  its  delicious  grapes.  On  the 
river  bank  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  palace  and  fort. 

BOORLOS  or  BOURLOS,  booRflos',  a lagoon  of  Lower  Egypt, 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  about  5 miles  E.  of  Rosetta.  Length, 
from  West  to  East.  38  miles ; average  breadth,  17  miles.  A 
narrow  tongue  of  land  separates  it  from  the  Mediterranean, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a single  channel.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  Nile  by  several  canals;  but  is  shallow, 
marshy,  and  navigable  only  along  its  north  shore. 

BOORNABAT,  or  BOURN  ABAT,  booR-ni-bdt^,  a village  of 
Asia  Minor,  Anatolia,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Smyrna,  at  the  head 
of  its  gulf.  It  is  a favorite  suburb  of  the  merchants  and 
consuls  of  Smyrna,  most  of  whom  have  countrv  houses  here. 

BOO  110,  BOURO.booW,  or  BOERGE,  Wroo',  an  island  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  mostly  between  lat.  .3°  and  4°  S., 
and  Ion.  126°  and  127°  E.,  50  miles  W.  of  Ceram.  Estimated 
area.  1970  siiuare  miles,  and  population  60.000.  It  is  moun- 
taiinus,  well  watered,  and  fertile;  producing  rice,  sago, 
fruits,  dye-woods,  and  the  best  cajeput  oil,  and  abounds 
with  deer  and  babyroussa  hogs.  At  its  east  end  is  a Dutch 
station,  termed  Fort  Defence;  and  on  its  north  side  is  Ca- 
jeli  B.ay,  with  a good  anchorage,  and  where  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  provisions  are  procurable. 

BOOllOOGlRL,  BURUGIRD,  BOOROJERD  or  BOORO- 
JIRD,  all  pronounced  boo-roo-jerd^  a town  of  Persia,  pro- 
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vince  ofIrak-Ajemee,90  miles  S.S.E.  of  Hama  dan,  in  a fertile 
valley,  and  .said  to  have  12,U00  inhabitants. 

BOOSEMPRA,  boo-s^nPpra,  a river  in  Western  Africa, 
kingdom  of  Ashantee.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  explored. 

BOOSSA  or  BOU8SA,  boo^sa,  a large  town  of  Central  At 
rica,  W.  of  Soodan,  capital  of  a principal  city  of  same  name, 
on  an  Island  in  the  Niger.  About  lat.  10°14'  N.,  Ion.  5°  20'  E 
Pop.  variomsly  estimated  from  10,000  to  18,000.  It  spreads 
over  a wide  space  enclosed  by  a well-built  wall.  Here  Muug 
Park  met  his  death. 

BOOS'N  AH,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal 
district  of  Jessore.  102  miles  N.E.  of  Calcutta. 

BGOTAN,  BOUTAN,  BUTAN,  boo'tan',  BHUTAN,  b'hoo'- 
tdn',  or  PHO'TAN^  an  independent  state  in  North  India, 
between  lat.  26°  .30'  and  28°  N..  and  Ion.  88°  30'  and  about 
94°30'E.;  bounded  N.  by  the  Himalaya.s.  which  divide  it 
from  Thibet,  S.  by  Bengal  and  Assam,  and  W.  by  a branch 
of  the  Teesta,  which  separates  it  from  Sikkim;  the  E.  boun- 
dary is  not  certainly  known;  breadth,  from  N.  to  S..  about 
95  miles;  area,  roughly  estimated  at  64,500  square  miles 
It  is  a mountainous  country,  consisting  chiefly  of  ten-aces 
of  the  Himalayas,of  which,  on  the  frontiers  of  Thibet,  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  loftiest  peaks;  that  of  Shumalari  or  Cha- 
rnalari  attaining  an  elevation  of  27.200  feet.  'I’he  coinitry 
lowers  gradually  by  steps  to  the  Brahmapootra,  to  the  basin 
of  which  it  wholly  belongs,  and  near  which,  on  the  frontier 
of  Bengal,  is  a strip  of  jungle-covered  country,  25  miles  broad, 
forming  the  only  plain  inBootan.  The  loftier  mountains  are 
bare,  many  of  them  covered  with  snow.  Lower  down,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  800U  to  10,000  feet,  are  fine  forests  of  pine, 
birch,  maple,  ash,  and  yew,  but  no  oak.  The  hilly  tracts 
likewise  produce  the  smaller  fruits  of  Europe — blackberries, 
raspberries,  apples,  apricots,  &c.  The  valleys  are  mere  water- 
courses between  the  hills;  and  their  vegetation  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  the  lower  parts  the  vege- 
tation is  tropical.  Iron  is  the  only  metal  as  yet  wrought, 
and  good  building  stone  abounds.  Among  its  principal  pro- 
ducts are  oak,  pine,  and  other  timber,  rattans,  numerous 
fruits,  and  esculent  vegetables.  Some  wheat,  barley,  rice, 
maize,  and  buckwheat  are  raised  in  terraces  along  the  hill 
sides;  but  supplies  of  grain,  as  also  of  sugar  and  tobacco, 
come  mostly  from  Bengal,  in  return  for  native  cloths,  rock- 
salt,  rhubarb,  jabrung  spice,  a few  Thibet  goods,  and  mules 
and  ponies  of  an  excellent  breed.  Except  potter's  clay,  iron 
appears  to  be  the  only  mineral  raised,  though  Bootan  is  re- 
ported to  be  rich  in  copper  and  other  metals.  The  chief  ma- 
nufactures are  of  woven  goods,  paper,  a species  of  satin  from 
bark,  tobacco  pouches,  gunpowder,  arms,  aiid  hardwares.  The 
principal  trade  is  with  Bengal ; from  Thibet,  however,  some 
silks  and  rich  tea  are  imported.  Travellers  in  Bootan  have 
remarked  the  great  number  of  its  castellated  strongholds, 
and  praise  the  ingenuity  and  solidity  of  its  suspension  and 
wooden  bridges.  Towns  are  few;  the  principal  are  Tas- 
sisudon  and  Punakka,  alternately  the  residences  of  the 
Deb-rajah.  This  functionary,  who  is  also  the  principal 
merchant  in  the  country,  exercises  all  the  actual  sover- 
eignty ; the  Dharma-rajah,  or  nominal  sovereign,  considered 
to  have  divine  attributes,  being  vested  with  none  of  the 
civil  power.  The  government  appears,  from  the  report  of 
Captain  Pemberton,  who  recently  visited  Bootan,  to  be 
about  as  bad  as  possible,  rapacity  and  immorality  prevail- 
ing throughout  nearly  all  rank;  of  the  community.  The 
state  religion  is  Boodhism,  and  Bcotan  swarms  with  priests, 
the  monastic  endowments  absorbing  a large  part  of  the  na- 
tional property.  The  custom  of  polyandry,  probably  pecu- 
liar to  the  countries  of  the  Himalayas  is  here  prevalent; 
but  polygamy  also  prevails,  and  to  these  causes  the  com- 
parative thinness  of  the  population  has  been  attributed. 
Inhab.  Bootee^v  or  Bhoote'a. 

BOfETERSTOWN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of 
Dublin. 

BOOTH,  a post-office  of  Herkimer  co.,  New  York. 

BOOTHAUK,  boo'fhawlO,  a fortified  village  of  Afghani.s- 
tan,  12  miles  E.  of  Cabool.  Here  commences  the  series  of  de- 
files between  Cabool  and  .lelalabad,  and  here  also  were  begun 
the  guerilla  attacks  of  the  Afghans,  by  which  the  British 
troops,  under  General  Elphinstone,  were  destroyed  in  1842. 
The  Pass  of  Boothauk  is  5 miles  long,  and  in  its  narrowest 
parts  50  yards  wide,  hemmed  in  by  perpendicular  cliffs  500 
feet  high. 

BOOTIIBAY,  a posUtownship  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine,  situ- 
ated between  the  Damariscotta  and  the  Sheepscot  Rivers, 
having  the  Ocean  on  the  S.,  about  40  miles  S.E.  from  Au- 
gusta. The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast,  and  i.s 
accessible  at  all  seasons,  being  never  frozen  in  the  winter. 
The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  foreign  and 
coastwise  trade,  and  in  the  coal  and  mackerel  fisheries. 
About  loo  vessels  are  either  entirely  or  in  part  owned  here 
Shipbuilding  also  employs  a large  amount  of  capital.  The 
town  has  several  tide-mills  for  sawing  and  grinding,  kc 
Ferries  connect  the  town  with  Bristol  and  with  Southport, 
an  island  in  the  bay.  The  village  has  a Congregational  church, 
7 stores,  and  an  academy  is  chartered  to  be  built  the  present 
season  (1S54).  Pop.  in  1850,  2504;  in  1860,  2857. 

BOUTH'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
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BOOTHJJY-PAGNELL,  booth^ee-pag^nell,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. 

BOOTHIA  FELIX,  boo'the-S  fe^liks,  an  insular  portion  of 
British  North  America,  extending  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  be- 
tween lat.  t)9°  and  75°  N.,  and  Ion.  92°  and  97°  W.,  so  named 
In  honor  of  Sir  Felix  Booth.  It  was  discovered  by  Captain 
James  Boss,  who  here  determined  the  position  of  the  mag- 
netic pole. 

BOOTHIA  GULF,  a southward  continuation  of  Prince 
Regent  Inlet,  in  British  America,  which  separates  Boothia 
Felix  from  Cockburn  Island  and  Melville  Peninsula.  It  is 
ibout  310  miles  in  length,  ft-om  N.E.  to  S.W.,  with  a breadth 
varying  from  60  to  100  miles. 

BOOTHS,  HIGHER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster. 

BOOTHS,  LOWER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster. 

BOOTLE,  boo^tel,  a parish  and  markebtown  of  England, 
CO.  of  Cumberland,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Raven- 
glass.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  Parney  and  Bootle  Falls  and 
Black-comb  Mountain;  elevation.  1919  feet. 

BOOTLE,  a.  township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey,  3 miles  of  N.  of  Liverpool,  by  the  resi- 
dents of  which  town  it  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 
Pop.  in  1851,  4106. 

BJOTIIS/VILLE,  a village  of  Marion  co.,  Virginia,  with 
about  150  inhabitants. 

BOO'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BOtFTON  or  BOUTON,  boo'ton.',  written  also  BATON,  an 
Island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Lat.  5°  S.,  Ion.  123°  E.,  and 
S.E.  of  the  island  of  Celebes.  Estimated  area,  1800  square 
miles.  The  island  is  elevated  and  fertile  in  rice,  maize,  and 
tropical  fruits.  The  Dutch  formerly  sent  an  officer  here 
annually  to  destroy  the  clove  trees,  so  as  to  secure  their 
monopoly  of  the  clove  trade.  The  town  Booton  is  at  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  island.  The  Strait  of  Booton, 
from  15  to  20  miles  in  width,  separates  this  island  from 
Pangansane  and  Celebes. 

BOi  IHMIN’S  TAN-YARD,  a post-office,  Madison  co„  Virginia. 

BOOZOOLOOK,  BOUZOULOUK  or  BUSULUK,  boo-zoo- 
look/,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of,  and  145  miles  N.W. 
of  Orenboorg,  on  the  Samara.  It  was  foi'merly  fortified,  and 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk. 

BOPAUL,  a state  and  city  of  Hindostan.  See  Bhop.\ul. 

BOPFINGEN,  bop'fing-en,  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the 
Eger,  7 miles  N.  of  Neresheim.  Pop.  1560. 

BOPPARD  or  BOPPART,  bop'pirt.  (anc.  Bodolfriga  ?)  a 
walled  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  9 miles  S.  of  Coblentz.  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  ow'ed  its  origin  to  a fort  built 
by  Drusus.  Streets  narrow  and  antiquated.  It  has  two  fine 
Gothic  churches,  a female  seminary,  2 hydropathic  establish- 
ments. one  of  which  occupies  the  former  nunnery  of  Ma- 
rienkloster.  and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloths  and  yarns, 
and  an  active  transit  trade.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the 
seat  of  many  imperial  diets.  Pop.  3680. 

ROQUE’S  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  enters  the  Scioto  River  in  Del- 
aware county. 

BOQUET,  bo'ka',  a river  of  Essex  co..  New  York,  falls  into 
Lake  Champlain. 

BORABORA.  See  Bolabola. 

BORAHOLM,  botra-holm,  an  uninhabited  island  of  the 
Orkney  Group. 

BORAS,  (Boris,)  bo^•os.  a town  of  Sweden.  50  miles  S.E. 
of  Wenersborg.  Pop.  2328,  who  manufacture  linens. 

BOKBA,  boR/bl,  a village  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alemtejo.  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Elvas.  Pop.  3500. 

BOitBA,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Parfi,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Madeira,  95  miles  S.S.W.  of  Barra-do-Rio- 
N egro. 

BORBETOMAGUS.  See  Worms. 

BOKBOREMA,  boR-bo-rltuid,  a mountain  range  in  Brazil, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Ceara. 

BOKCETTE,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Burtschkid. 

BOIICULO,  BORKULO.  or  BGRKELO.  boR'keh-lo/,  a town 
of  Holland,  15  miles  E.  of  Zutphen  or  Berkel. " 

BitRDEAUX,  boR'do',  or  bor'do,*  formerly  written  BOUR- 
DEAUX,  booR'do',  (L.  Biirdigtula  ; Gr.  \iovp6iya\a,)  a city  in 
the  S.W.of  France,  capital  of  the  department  Gironde,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the 


* The  accent  is  usually  pbaced  on  the  last  .syllable  of  this  name, 
in  ordinary  discourse.  But  the  poets,  we  believe,  almost  inva- 
riably accentuate  the  penultima.  This  is  evidently  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  pronounced  by  Shakspeare.  Scott,  whose  authority 
may  have  more  weight,  as  being  more  modern,  follows  his  ex- 
imple. 

“ England’s  hope  and  France’s  fear, 

Victor  of  Cressy  and  Poitier, 

In  Bordeaux  dying  lay.” 

Lines  on  the  Black  Prince.  Bob  Boy. 

“That  venison  free  and  Bordeaux  wine 
Might  serve  the  archey  to  dine.” 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canton  V. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  apparent  discrepancy  seems  to  be 
that  both  poets  give  what  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  true 
English  accentuation. 
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Atlantic.  Lat.  44°  50'  19"  N.,  Ion.  0°  34'  32"  W.  Pop.  lu 
1862,  16‘2,750.  It  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Europe  in  point  of  industry,  commerce,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  communicates  by  a railway  with 
the  port  of  La  Teste,  and  by  another  w ith  Paris.  It  is  au 
archbi.shop’s  see,  the  .seat  of  a national  court,  and  of  a univer- 
sity academy;  capital  of  the  11th  military  division,  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  an  exchange,  and  a bank  with  a ca 
pital  of  300.000  francs,  a secondary  school  of  medicine,  col- 
lege. normal  school,  school  of  navigation,  and  a mint.  In  tht 
old  part  of  the  city  the  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  but 
the  new  quarters,  especially  the  rue  Chapeau  Rouge,  the  allees 
de  Tourny,  and  the  many  public  edifices  are  of  great  beauty 
and  elegance.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the 
remainsof  the  palace  ofGallienus,  the  cathedral,  a fineGothic 
structure,  the  church  of  the  Fueillants,  which  contains  the 
tomb  of  Montaigne;  the  great  theatre  built  by  Louis  XVI., 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  seated  for  4060  persons ; the  ex- 
change. the  Palais  Royal,  formerly  the  archiepiscopal  palace ; 
the  Hotel  de  la  Marine,  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  poiI  of 
Bourgogne,  and  especially  the  magnificent  bridge  across  the 
Garonne,  which  consists  of  17  arches,  and  is  1595  feet  in 
length.  Under  the  name  of  Burdigula,  this  was  a rich  and 
important  place  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Romans,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  2d  Aquitania, 
and  it  was  embellished  by  the  emperors. 

Situated  on  a navigable  river,  in  this  part  about  2600  feet 
broad,  and  from  60  to  90  feet  deep,  which  puts  it  in  commu- 
nication on  one  side  with  the  ocean,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  Mediteri  anean,  by  the  Canal  du  Midi,  Bordeaux  has 
become  the  first  port  in  the  South  of  France,  and  also  ranks 
as  the  second  in  importance  in  the  kingdom.  Its  harbor 
or  basin,  formed  by  the  Garonne,  is  capable  of  containing 
1’200  ships  of  any  size,  and  is  accessible  even  for  ships  of  600 
tons  at  all  times  of  the  tide;  it  has  docks  and  building 
yards  for  every  .size  of  vessels,  even  for  ships  of  the  line. 
It  is  the  entrepot  of  prohibited  goods;  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  all  kinds,  especially  tobacco,  vinegar,  nitric  acid, 
liqueurs,  and  chemical  products;  sugar  and  saltpetre  refine- 
ries, numerous  distilleries,  cotton  and  woollen  spinning, 
and  manufactures  of  printed  calicoes,  and  iron  foundi  ies.  Its 
commerce  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  w’orld.  Its  principal 
exports  are  wines,  brandy,  and  fruits;  chief  imports,  colo- 
nial merchandize,  cotton  goods,  iron,  coal,  and  building  tim- 
ber. In  1846,  the  number  of  ves.sels  which  entered  the  port 
was  918,  tonnage  143.228,  cleared  727,  tonnage  134.542.  In 
1843,  48  vessels  (tonnage  6637,)  w'ere  engaged  in  the  cod- 
fishery,  but  in  1846  they  had  fallen  off  to  11,  tonnage  847. 
The  whale  fishery  at  onetime  carried  on  here  to  a considera- 
ble extent,  seems  to  be  altogether  abandoned.  The  value  of 
goods  placed  in  bond  in  1846,  was  2.108.9031.,  taken  out 
2.268,49‘2L  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  in 
the  same  year,  was  374,  tonnage  60.980.  The  principal  mer- 
chants are  engaged  in  the  wine  trade;  nearly  the  half  of  the 
best  sorts  of  wine  are  .sent  to  England,  since  little  of  the  finest 
Mrdoc  is  used  in  Fiance;  Paris  takes  only  the  .second,  third, 
and  fourth-rate  wines.  Before  the  revolution,  the  annual 
export  of  wine  amounted  to  100,000  hogsheads;  in  1827,  tlie 
amount  was  54.492.  The  principal  fruits  exported  are  plums 
and  almonds.  The  wines  of  Bordeaux  were  celebrated  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century.  The  city  was  sacked  by  the 
Visigoths,  who  were  driven  from  it  by  Clovis.  It  w’as 
ravaged  by  the  Saracens  and  Normans  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Dukes 
of  Gascony  in  911.  In  115‘2,  it  passed,  by  the  marriage  of 
Henry  Plantagenet  with  Eleonoie  of  Gulenne.  under  the 
dominion  of  England;  since  1453,  it  has  belonged  to  France. 
Among  the  many  distinguished  men  who  were  born  in  this 
city  and  its  vicinity,  m.ay  be  noticed  the  poet  .40501)103, 
Montaigne,  Montesqueiu,  the  Black  Prince.  Richard  11.  of 
England,  and  Pope  Clement  V.,  the  moralist  Berquin,  and 

the  painter  Carle  Vernet. Adj.  and  inhab.  Bordelais, 

borMeh-lI;  fern.  Bordelaise,  bor'deh-lAzC 

BORDEAUX,  bof'do',  a posGoflice  of  Abbeville  district, 
South  Carolina. 

BORDELOIS  or  BORDELAIS,  boRdil/,  or  boR'deh-l.V,  an 
old  subdivision  of  France,  which  formed  part  of  the  province 
of  Guienne. and  of  which  Bordeaux  was  the  capital;  it  now 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  department  of  Gironde,  and  a 
portion  of  Landes. 

BOR/DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BORD'ENTOWN,  a borough  of  Bordentown  township, 
Burlington  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the  Camden  and  Ai.iboy 
Railroad,  30  miles  N E.  of  Philadelphia,  57  miles  S W.  of 
New  York,  and  6 miles  S.E.  of  Trenton.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  an  elevated  plain  on  tiie  left  bank  of  the  Del- 
aware River,  about  65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  railroad  passes  under  the  princiiial  streets  by  means 
of  a viaduct.  The  jilace  contains  7 churches,  3 first-class 
hotels,  1 bank,  1 newspaper  office,  1 female  college.  7 private 
schools,  and  3 public  schools,  the  largest  of  which  is  capar 
hie  of  accommodating  800  scholars,  3 large  foundries,  and 
many  other  large  manufacturing  e.-itablishments.  The 
mansion  formerly  occupied  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-king 
of  Spain,  in  the  vicinity,  is  an  object  of  much  interest  u> 
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visitors.  BorJoiitown  is  the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal.  A railroad  also  connects  it  with  Trenton. 
Steamboats  from  Philadelphia  touch  at  this  place,  causing 
it  to  be  much  frequented  in  the  summer  season.  Incorpo- 
rated in  1825.  i'on.  about  5000. 

ROtiDEilHS,  boa'daiii/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Hautes-Pyrenees,  29  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tarbes.  Top.  of  com- 
mune, in  1852,  501. 

EURDKSHOLM,  boR/des-holm',  a village  of  Denmark, 
U 'Istein,  on  the  Kiel  and  Altona  Railway,  12  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Kiel. 

ROHDES,  LES,  l.l  boad,  a small  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ariege,  12  miles  W.  of  Pamiers. 

BOR'DESIjEY,  a chapeh-y  of  England,  parish  of  Aston,  in 
the  town  of  Birmingham. 

BORD'LEY,  a village  of  Union  co.,  Kentucky. 

BORDQE,  boR/doVh,  one  of  the  Faroe  Islands  belonging 
to  Denmark. 

BOREE  or  BORI,  bo-ree/,  a fortified  town  of  Afghanistan, 
province  of  Sewestan,  on  the  route  from  Dera  Ghazee  Khan 
toCandahar.  hat.  55'  N.;  Ion.  1)8°  35'  E. 

BGREGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  miles 
N.E.  of  Chelmsford.  Newhall,  in  this  parish,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  successively  the  abode  of  Princess 
Mary,  Villiers,  (Duke  of  Buckingham,)  Cromwell,  and  the 
Duke  of  Albermarle,  is  now  occupied  as  a nunnery. 

BO'REEL/,  or  FRIAR  ISLANDS,  a group  of  small  islets 
on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Lat.  43°  32'  S. ; 
ion.  147°  21'  E. 

BO'RERAY^  a sm.all  fertile  island  of  the  Hebrides,  1 mile 
N.  of  North  Uist. 

BO'RERAY/,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  2 miles  N.  of  St. 
Kilda. 

BORG.  See  Burg. 

BORGA,  boR/gd,  a town  of  Finnish  Russia,  82  miles  N.E. 
of  Revel,  near  the  Vorga.  Lat.  60°  22'  N. ; Ion.  25°  45'  E. 

BORGENTREICH,  boR/gen-tris',  a town  of  Prussian  West- 
phalia, 21  miles  N.N.W. of  Cassel.  Pop.  1820. 

BORGERHOUT,  boR^ger-howt',  a town  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  province  of  Antwerp,  on  the  high  road  from  Ant- 
wei  p to  Turnhout.  Pop.  4491. 

Bi  )RGH  ETTO,  boR-g;lt'to  or  boR'gh^Uto,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
tiombardy,  7 miles  S.  of  Lodi.  Pop.  2200. 

BORGHETTO,  a town  of  Italy,  on  the  Mincio,  15  miles  S. 
W.  of  Verona.  Pop.  2500.  It  has  a castle  and  a vast  forti- 
fied causeway. 

BDRGHETTO,  a village  of  Italy,  Sardinian  dominions,  43 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Genoa.  Pop.  1500. 

BORGHOLIM,  boR  r/holm,  a town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the 
island  of  Oeland,  with  a harbor  on  the  E.  coast,  2 miles  N.E. 
of  Kalmar. 

BORGHOLZ,  boRG'hilts,  a village  of  Prussia,  Westphalia, 
66  miles  S.E.  of  Minden.  on  the  Bever.  Pop.  1270. 

BOltGHOLZHAUSEN,  boRG/h6lts-h6w'zen,  atown  of  Prus- 
sia, Westphalia.  .30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Minden.  Pop,  1-390. 

BORGIA,  boR'jd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  II.,  6^  miles  S.W.  of  Catanzaro.  Pop.  3300.  It  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1783.  In  its 
vicinity  excellent  wine  is  produced. 

BOItGNE,  born,  a lake,  or  rather  bay,  situated  in  the  S. 
E.  part  of  Louisiana,  12  miles  E.  of  New  Orleans,  communi- 
ates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  E.,  and  is  connected 
with  Lake  I'ontchartrain  on  the  W.  by  means  of  the  Rigo- 
lets  Pass,  about  10  miles  long.  Length,  about  60  miles ; 
greatest  breadth,  26  miles. 

BORGO,  boR/go,  a seaport  town  of  Finland,  on  a bay  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  124  miles  E.  of  Abo.  Pop.  2938.  It  is 
a bishop’s  see,  and  has  a high-school,  and  manufactures  of 
sail-cloth  and  tobacco. 

BDKGG,  a village  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  Tyrol,  on  the 
Brenta.  Pop.  2000.  There  are  villages  of  the  same  name  in 
Cephalbnia,  Greece,  and  Corsica 

BORGO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  xUarma,  13  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Piacenza.  Pop.  1200.  Bokgo  (•‘ town,”),  is  a prefix  to  the 
names  of  many  other  places  in  Italy. 

BORGO  A BUGGI.4.NO.  See  Buggiano. 

BORGO  FORTE,  boittgo  foRRA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy, 7 miles  S.  of  Mantua,  on  the  Po.  Pop  3500. 

BORGO  L AVEZZANO,  boR/go  Id-vAt-sARio.  a town  of  Italy, 
In  Piedmont.  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Novara.  Pop.  2170. 

BORGOMANERO.  boR'gd  md-nAR-o,  a walled  town  of  Pied- 
mont, 20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Novara,  near  the  Agogna.  Pop. 
7095.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a commercial  college. 

BORGO  MASINO,  bou/go  md-seehio,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  province  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  2066. 

BORGO  MOZZAXO,  boa'go  mot-sd/no,  a town  of  Italy, 
In  Lucca,  on  the  Serchio,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Lucca.  Pop. 
741. 

BORGO  NUOVO.  boR/go  noo-o'vo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Pia- 
cenza. 4 miles  N.E.  of  Lucca.  Pop.  2830. 

BORGOOor  BORGOU,  bou-gooR  a kingdom  of  Africa,  in 
Soodan,  W.  of  the  Quorra,  about  lat.  10°  N. ; Ion.  4°  E.  The 
principal  towns  are  Boossa,  Kiama,  and  .Niki. 

BORGOO  or  BORGOU,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  in  East  Soo- 
lan,  about  440  miles  E.  of  Lake  Tchad.  Capital,  Wara. 
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BORGO  SAN  DALMAZZO,  boR/go  sdn  ddl  nidUso,  a towi. 
of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Coni.  Pop.  3600. 

BORGO  SAN  DONINO,  boR^go  sdn  do-ne!>^no,  a walled 
town  of  North  Italy,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Parma,  on  the  Sti 
rone.  Pop.  4900.  The  principal  buildings  are  a reinarkabV 
cathedral,  and  the  town  hall.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk 
and  linen  fabrics. 

BORGO  SAN  LORENZO,  boR/go  sdn-lo-rAn'zo,  a town  ol 
Italy,  in  Tuscany,  on  the  Sieve,  in  a fertile  district,  14  miles 
N.E.  of  Florence.  Pop.  3230. 

BORGO  SAN  SEPOLCRO,  boR/go  sdn  sA-polfiao,  a town  of 
Tuscany,  on  the  Tiber,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Arezzo.  Pop.  4297. 
It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  has  still  a strong  citadel.  Its 
aithedral  and  numerous  churches  are  adorned  with  fine 
warks  of  art. 

iJORGO  SESIA,  boR/go  sA'se-d,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Sar- 
dinian dominions,  25  miles  N.M’.  of  Novara.  Pop.  3000. 

BORGO  TARO,  boR/go  td'ro,  a town  of  Tuscany,  on  the 
Taro,  36  miles  S.’S\'.  of  Parma. 

BORGO  TICINO,  boR/go  te-chee'no,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Sardinian  dominions,  27  miles  N.  of  Novara.  Pop.  1851, 

BORGOU.  See  Borgoo. 

BORGO  VERCELLI,  boR^go  vfe-ch^l'lee,  a town  of  Tus- 
cany, 3 miles  N.E.  of  Vercelli.  Pop.  2586. 

BORGUE.  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland.  In  it  are  the 
remains  of  Kirk  Andrew  and  Senwick  churches,  Plunton 
castle,  and  the  tower  of  Balmangan. 

BORIN  AGE,  bo'ree'ndzh^  a small  district  of  Belgium 
in  the  province  of  Hainaut,  important  for  its  coal  mines, 
whicli  occupy  nearly  the  entire  extent.  It  comprises  the 
communesof  .Temmapes,  Quai-egnon,  Hornu,  Wasmes,  Patu- 
rage.  Frameries,  &c.  Pop.  alwut  32.090. 

BO'RISPOL^  a market  town  of  Russia,  government  ol 
Tehernigov. 

BORISSOGLEBSK,  bo-ris-so-glAbsk',  a town  of  Russia,  go 
vernment.  and  100  miles  S.S.  E.  of  Tambov,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vorona.  Pop.  2500. 

BORISSOGLEBSK,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  2Z 
miles  N.  W.  of  A’aroslav,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga. 
Pop.  4000. 

BORISSOV,  bo-ree'sov,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
38  miles  N.E.  of  Minsk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Beresina.  Near 
this,  at  the  village  of  Studieiika,  the  disastrous  passage  of 
Beresina  was  effected  by  the  French  army,  26th  and  27th  of 
November,  1812. 

BORJA,  boR^Hd,  a town  of  Spain,  Aragon,  39  miles  W.N. 
W.  of  Saragossa.  Pop.  3242. 

BORJA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Ecuador,  op  the 
Amazon,  E.  of  Santiago. 

BORJAS,  boR/nds,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  10  miles  E.S. 
E.  of  Lerida. 

BORKAI,  boR-kU,  or  BORGUI,  boR-gee^  a bay  in  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  on  the  Siberian  coast,  between  lat.  70°  4'  and  72° 
N..  Ion.  129°  and  133°  E. 

BORKAL,  boR/kdl,  or  BERK  EL,  bSR/liel,  a river  of  Rhen- 
ish Pru.ssia  and  the  Netherlands,  flows  W.  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Gelderland,  and  joins  the  Yssel  at  Zutphen,  which 
town  it  divides  into  two  parts.  Length,  60  miles. 

BORKEN,  boR/ken,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  West- 
phalia. 34  miles  WlS.W.  of  Munster,  on  the  Aa,  Pop.  3000, 
who  manufacture  linen  fabrics  and  chiccory. 

BORKEN,  a town  of  Hes.se-Cassel,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Cassel.  Pop.  1373. 

BORKULO,  a town  in  the  Netherlands.  See  Borculo. 

BORKUM,  boR/kfidm,  an  i.sland  in  the  North  Sea,  belong- 
ing  to  Hanover,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  26  miles  N.W.  of 
Emden.  Lat.  of  light-house,  53°  35' N.,  Ion.  6°  41' E.  Pop 
486.  The  island  is  low,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a nar- 
row channel.  Length,  6 miles;  average  breadth,  2 miles. 

BOlULAND,  a post-office  of  Newton  co.,  Arkansas. 

BOR'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BORMES,  boRm.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Yar, 
20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Toulon.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852,  2019 

BORMIDA,  boR-meekld,  a river  of  Piedmont,  rises  in  the 
province  of  Acqui,  and  joins  the  Tanaro  Ij  miles  E.  of  Ales- 
sandria. after  a N.E.  course  of  28  miles. 

BORMIO,  boR^me-o,  (Ger.  Worms,  \voRms,)  a town  of  North- 
ern Italy,  in  Lombardy,  29  miles  N.E.  of  Sondrio.  near  the 
Adda.  Pop.  1200.  N.  of  Bormio,  at  Molina,  on  the  Adda, 
are  the  ancient  and  celebrated  salt  baths  called  Bagni  di 
Bormio,  (bAn^yee  dee  boR/me-o,)  temperature  99°  6'  Fahren- 
heit, still  much  frequented. 

BORN  A,  boR/nd,  a town  of  Saxony,  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Leip- 
sic.  Pop.  3804.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and 
earthenwares. 

BORNABI.  See  Ascension. 

BORNAND,  GRAND,  gr5N"  boR'n8N«t,  a town  of  Savoy, 
province  of  Faucigny,  11  miles  E.  of  Annecy.  Pop.  2500. 

BORNAND,  PETIT,  peh-tee'  boR'ndN<  atown  of  Savoy, 
province  of  Faucigny,  5 miles  S.  of  Bonneville.  Pop.  2000 

BORNE,  born,  a small  river  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick, 
which  joins  the  Thame  near  Tainworth. 

BORNE,  boR^neh  or  boRn,  a village  of  the  Netherlands 
province  of  Overyssel,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Delden.  Pop.  2600. 

BORNEO,  bor/ue-o  (called  by  the  natives  POOLO-KALA 
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MANTTN,  ka  lSm' man-tin',  or  KLEM'MAN'TAN';  see  His- 
tori),  pase  255.)  an  island  in  the  Dlalay  Archipelago,  lying 
under  the  equator,  and  nearly  bisected  by  meridian  114°  E. 
Excepting  Australia,  it  is  the  largest  island  on  the  globe.  Its 
most  N.  point  (Cape  Bampanman jo)  i.s  in  lat.  7°5'N.:  its  most 
S.  (Cape  Balatan)  in  lat.  4°  13'  S , so  that  it  extends  through 
12°  IS'  of  lat.,  being  divided  by  the  equator  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions;  while  in  longitude  it  stretches  through  10°  28', 
from  Cape  I'adan  on  the  W.  (108°  52'  E.)  to  Cape  Oonsangon 
the  E.  (in  119°  20'.)  The  greatest  length  of  the  island  is  in  the 
direction  of  N.E.  by  N.  and  S.W.  by  S.,  from  Cape  Sampan- 
man  jo  to  Cape  Sambar,  a distance  of  850  miles;  its  width 
is.  in  some  places.  fOO  miles,  but  diminishes  towards  the  N. 
The  area  is  variously  estimated  at  from  280.000  to  SfO.OOO 
square  miles — more  than  three  times  as  large  as  thatof  Great 
Britain. 

Surrounding  Sem. — Borneo  forms  the  central  mass  of  the 
archipelago,  which  extends  from  Sumatra  in  the  VV'.  to  the 
Moluccas  and  Philippine  Islands  in  the  E.,  and  which  is 
sharply  circumscribed,  on  the  S.,  by  the  chain  of  islands 
that  stretches  from  Java  to  the  Arroo  group,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Papua.  The  seas  surrounding  it  are  variously  denomi- 
nated from  the  adjoining  shores.  From  N.  to  S.W.  it  is 
washed  by  the  Chinese  Sea.  which,  narrowing  in  the  latter 
direction,  between  Cape  Sambar  and  the  island  of  Biliton, 
hikes  the  name  of  the  Straits  of  Carimata.  On  the  S..  Bor- 
neo tiices  the  Sea  of  Java ; on  the  E.,  it  is  separated  from 
Celebes  by  the  Straits  of  Macassar;  N.  of  which,  from  Cape 
Kanioongan  to  Cape  Oonsang,  a distance  of  25U  geographi- 
ra,l  miles,  its  shores  are  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Celebes.  The 
X)asts  of  this  great  island  are  beset  by  numerous  reefs, 
which,  in  many  places,  rise  into  countless  islets;  and  far- 
ther off  lie  clusters  of  islands,  such  as  those  of  Balabalagan, 
or  Little  Paternosters,  in  the  Straits  of  Macassar;  of  Cari- 
mata. in  the  straits  of  the  .same  name;  and  the  islands  of 
Tambelan  and  Natuna,  in  the  Chine.se  Sea.  These  insular 
groups,  usually  considered,  with  little  reason,  as  belonging 
to  Borneo,  are  as  yet  hardly  known  in  detail. 

Gr.nerul  Asprct. — Though  the  mountains  of  Borneo  are  in 
some  places  visible  from  the  sea.  particularly  off  its  N. 
coasts,  yet  the  general  character  of  its  shores  is  that  of  man- 
grove wastes,  or  of  interminable  low  plains,  liable  to  innn- 
dation.  and  covered  with  dense  forests.  The  parts  fre- 
quented by  Europeans  are  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  great 
rivers,  which  form  extensive  deltas,  wherein  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  to  be  seen  but  the  water  and  the  impervious 
forest.  There  must,  of  course,  be  a great  extent  of  elevated 
country  in  the  interior,  whence  desceiid  the  innunnu-able 
streams  intersecting  tho  maritime  tracts ; but  still  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a very  large  portion  of  Borneo  con- 
sists of  immejise  alluvial  plains  of  the  greatest  fertility,  and 
raised  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Mountains. — The  mountains  in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  become  more  conspicuous  to- 
ward the  N.  The  highest  of  them.  Kinibaloo,  in  lat.  6°  8' 
N..  and  Ion.  116°  33'  E..  attains  an  elevation  of  13,680  feet. 
On  the  E.  side  of  this  mountain  there  is  said  to  be  a great 
lake  of  the  same  name,  from  which,  if  the  accounts  of  na- 
tives are  to  be  relied  on.  issue  numerous  rivers.  From  this 
culminating  point,  a chain  of  mountains  may  be  conjec- 
tui'ed  to  extend  S.W.  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
island,  terminating  a little  E.  of  Cape  Sambar.  From  about 
lat.  2°  N..  and  from  that  part  of  the  central  ridge  named 
Anga-anga,  a ramification,  known  in  its  successive  portions 
as  the  Longooloo  and  Sakooroo  Mountains,  extends  E.  by 
S.  to  Cape  Kanioongan,  lat.  1°  N.  A second  ramification 
leaves  the  central  ridge  a little  farther  S.,  and  running  S.E. 
about  200  miles  turns  S.,  and  finally  S.W.,  till  it  terminates 
in  Cape  Salatan,  the  most  S.  point  of  the  island.  Again, 
from  the  mountains  of  Madei.  iti  the  central  region,  lat.  1° 
N.,  a chain  of  mountains  runs  W.  about  200  miles,  and  then 
N.,  till  it  ends  in  Mount  Pangi,  near  Cape  Datoo,  (Tanjong,) 
lat.  2°  5' N.  Thus  it  appears  that  Borneo,  the  mountain 
chains  of  which  all  branch  out  from  one  central  nucleus, 
resembles,  in  its  formation,  the  neighbc-ring  island  of  Celebes. 
With  the  exception  of  Kinibaloo,  none  of  the  mountains  of 
this  island  ai-e  supposed  to  attain  a height  of  above  6500  feet. 

Jtirers. — The  rivers  are.  in  general,  tide-rivers,  descend- 
ing. i!i  a winding  course  and  with  little  current,  through 
vast  level  deltas,  the  lower  portions  of  which  are  often  over- 
flowed by  the  sea.  Hence  their  mouths  are  nearly  all 
barred  or  obstructed  by  sand-banks;  and  while,  with  broad 
streams  and  numerous  branches,  they  afford  great  advan- 
tage-.s  within  for  internal  communication,  they  are  quite  in- 
accessible  from  without  by  vessels  of  moderate  size.  The 
mountains  running  S.W.  and  then  W.  to  Cape  Datoo,  con- 
fine a maritime  tract,  600  miles  long,  facing  the  N.M’.  and 
N..  and  intersected,  probably,  by  several  hundreds  of  rivers; 
the  direi-t  course  of  which,  however,  from  the  mountains, 
'•an  hardly  ever  exceed  150  miles.  Toward  the  N.,  .some  of 
these  riveis  descend  with  so  lively  a stream  as  to  carry 
fresh  water  to  the  sea-side,  an  advantage  of  rare  occurrence 
on  other  parts  of  the  Bornean  coast.  In  lat.  5°  .\.  is  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Brhnai  or  Borneo  Proper,  which  some 
describe  as  the  largest  river  of  the  whole  island.  It  is 
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in  reality,  however,  a stream  of  second  or  third-rate  magni- 
tude, but  has  the  advantage  of  flowing  in  a single  broad 
channel,  easily  entered  by  ships  of  burden,  h ear  lat.  2°  N. 
are  the  mouths  of  the  Rejang  and  the  Sarebus.  both  great 
rivers ; the  former  being  nearly  1 mile  wide  80  miles  above 
its  mouth.  But  the  Batang  Loopar,  about  50  miles  farthej 
S.,  lat.  1°35'  N.,  far  exceeds  them,  and  is  probably  the  largest 
river  in  this  region  of  the  island,  being  4 or  5 miles  wide, 
with  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  a frigate.  Then  follows, 
40  miles  W.,  the  Sarawak,  a river  of  comparatively  short 
course,  but  offering,  in  its  numerous  branches,  extraordi 
nary  facilities  for  internal  communication.  In  the  region 
confined  by  the  W.  and  S.W.  chains  flows  the  Sambas,  as 
large  a river  as  that  of  Brfinai  and  the  Kapooas,  the  most 
northern  mouth  of  which  is  under  the  equator.  This  is 
probably  the  greatest  river  of  Borneo,  its  sources  being  350 
miles  distant,  in  a straight  line,  while  its  winding  course 
can  hardly  be  less  than  700  miles  in  length.  Between  the 
S.W.  and  S.  chain  of  mountains  lies  an  immense  alluvial 
expanse,  watered  by  numerous  large  rivers,  the  Pembooan, 
the  Sampit,  Mendawei,  Kahajan,  Murong.  and  Banjarmas- 
sin  or  Banjar,  the  last  named  river  being  the  largest  of  all, 
and  hardly  inferior  to  the  Kapooas.  The  region  enclosed 
between  the  S.E.  add  E.  chains  (Pangaloo  and  Sakooroo) 
is  drained  by  the  Kootai,  a river  not  much  inferior  to  the 
Banjarmassin.  Its  delta  embraces  above  100  miles  of  coast 
on  the  Straits  of  Macassar,  beginning  a little  S.  of  the  equa- 
tor. N.  of  the  E.  chain,  the  Pantai,  or  river  of  Berow,  enters 
the  sea  in  lat.  2°  N.;  while  the  Sabanoon  and  Emara,  (both 
mouths  of  the  Boolongan.)  lie  respectively  in  lat.  2°  45'  and 
2°  52'  N.  These  rivers,  though  baiTed.  are  not  inaccessible, 
and  may  be  navigated  a long  way  up.  Farther  N.,  for 
some  hundreds  of  miles,  the  details  of  the  coast  are  but 
little  known. 

Lahes. — Of  the  lakes,  little  is  known,  and  that  chiefly 
through  native  information.  The  most  celebrated  of  them 
is  that  of  Kinil)aloo,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  mounhiin  of  the 
same  name.  About  three  degrees  farther  S.  report  places 
another  great  lake,  like  the  former,  the  source  of  many  great 
rivers.  In  the  alluvial  plains,  also,  lakes  are  numerous, 
but  not  remarkal>le  either  for  their  magnitude  or  physical 
features.  The  chain  of  lakes  which  connects  the  Kapoas 
and  the  Kotaringin  is  said  to  prove  that  the  principality  of 
Matan.  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  Borneo,  was  insulated,  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  by'  a narrow  strait  or  arm  of 
the  sea. 

Geology. — Borneo  being  so  little  explored,  its  geological  for- 
mation is  necessarily  very  imperfectly  known.  In  Sarawak, 
granite,  with  the  several  allied  varieties  of  rock,  prevail 
along  the  coast,  the  valleys  being  filled  chiefly  with  a de- 
tritus of  feldspathic  materials,  while  limestone  mountain? 
encompass  this  district  on  the  S.  The  Gunong  Katoos, 
(“  hundred  mountains,”)  a chain  separating  the  Tanah-laut, 
at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  island,  from  the  valley  of  the  Ban- 
jarmassiu.  is  fornted  of  granitic  rocks,  underlying,  probably, 
the  limestone,  which  .shows  it.self  farther  N.,  in  the  same 
valley.  In  both  the  granitic  di.stricts  here  mentioned  are 
found  quartzose  masses,  resembling  scorim.  widely  di.s.semi- 
nated,  and  containing  iron.  It  is  in  this  diluvial  formation 
of  quai-tzose  gravel,  reddened  with  oxide  of  iron,  that  the 
gold  and  diamonds  of  Borneo  are  found  in  such  abundance 
In  the  vicinity  of  Brunai  or  Borneo,  and  also  in  Labuan.  30 
miles  farther  N.,  coal  has  been  discovered,  under  circum- 
stances which  indicate  the  existence  of  a large  field  of  this 
valuable  mineral.  Basalts  and  other  volcanic  rocks  oci  ur 
in  Maludu  Bay,  and  also  at  the  falls  of  the  Dooson  or  Ban- 
jarmas.sin  River.  Besides  gold,  the  annual  produce  of 
which  has  been  estimated  at  a quarter  of  a million.  Bornen 
yields  copper,  tin,  antimony,  and  iron,  w hich  last  is  of  th« 
best  quality.  The  diamonds  are  widely  disseminated  in  the 
red  soil,  but  the  largest  are  said  to  be  found  on  Mount 
Landa,  in  Pontianak.  One  of  the  largest  known  was  found 
here  about  300  years  ago,  weighing  367  carats. 

Climote. — The  \vet  sea.son  in  Borneo  begins  in  September 
and  ends  in  Api  il.  during  which  the  rain  falls  heavily,  atr 
tended  with  much  thunder  and  lightning,  and  violent 
sciualls.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  or  the  dry  season,  aa 
it  is  called,  copious  showers  fall  nearly  every  day.  In  the 
equatorial  parts,  the  winds  are  variable  throughout  the 
year,  sea  breezes,  however,  blowing  clo.se  on  shore.  In  Pon- 
tianak, the  summer-heat  rarely  exceeds  82°  Fahrenheit 
This  etiuability  of  temperature,  and  the  atmospheric  circu- 
lation, may,  perhaps,  explain  why  the  European  visitors  to 
the  swampy,  luxuriant  shores  of  Borneo  rarely  complain  ol 
their  insalubrity. 

Zoology. — An  e(iuatorial  land,  exceeding  France  in  extcTit. 
varied  and  fertile,  and  still  for  the  most  part  in  a state  of 
nature,  may  well  be  sup])osed  to  teem  with  animal  life  in 
great  diversity  of  form.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  what  is  peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  of  Borneo,  in  the 
department  of  zoology.  A great  portion  of  this  islar  d is 
covered  with  dense  ffire.sts.  excluding  the  light,  and  Ire- 
quently  inundated  beneath  to  a depth  of  some  feet  In 
these  secure  retreats  lives  the  ourang-outang.  (Shiita  xor 
tyrus,)  an  animal  peculiar  to  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  Two 
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pther  remarkable  apes,  the  long-nosed  and  crested,  inhabit 
the  skirts  of  the  same  woods,  near  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes.  The  only  gibbon  {lar)  found  in  the  island,  haunts 
the  fig-tree  thickets  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  In  the 
mountainous  districts  is  found  also  the  striped  tiger,  {Fdis 
macrocelis,)  which  is  here  the  chief  beast  of  prey,  though 
not  so  powerful  nor  voracious  as  the  panther.  Hut  the  most 
remarkable  animal  in  Borneo,  after  the  ourang-outang,  is  a 
singularly-whiskered  carnivorous  creature,  resembling  at 
once  (he  otter  and  ornithorhynchus,  and  which  has  received 
the  scientific  name  of  Potuniop/i.ilus  barbatus.  The  bear 
dofE  not  appear  to  be  a new  species.  A porcupine  (Hydrix 
fasciata)  supplies  a favorite  food  to  the  natives,  who  say 
that  this  animal  alone  can  feed  with  impunity  on  the  upas. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  neither  the  elephant  nor  rhi- 
noceros exist  in  Borneo ; which  possesses,  however,  a pecu- 
liar species  of  hog,  (Sux  barbatus,)  distinguished  by  its  enor- 
mous whiskers  and  hideous  aspect.  The  banteng,  a large 
and  handsome  species  of  buffalo,  inhabits  the  mountains; 
the  nai)u,  a musk,  fre<iuents  the  borders  of  the  woods.  Of 
deer,  only  three  species  are  known.  In  the  rivers  of  Borneo 
are  three  species  of  crocodile,  one  of  which  re.sembles  the 
gavial  of  the  Ganges.  Fish  are  extremely  abundant  along 
the  shores.  In  the  Chinese  Sea,  all  the  reefs  and  islets  are 
covered  with  oysters.  In  the  Straits  of  JIacassar,  pearls  and 
mother-of-pearl  are  ordinary  productions. 

Botany. — Of  the  countless  forms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
which  clothe  this  prolific  island,  only  a few  can  here  be  men- 
tioned. The  cocoa-nut,  betel,  sago,  and  gomati,  the  fibre  of 
which  serves  to  make  cordage,  are  the  palms  most  highly 
esteemed  by  the  natives.  The  JVipa  fruticms  also,  which 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  where  it  invariably  grows  on 
the  side  of  the  deep  water,  while  the  mangrove  overspreads 
the  shallow  side,  is  of  great  importance.  Its  scented  fiow- 
ers  feed  the  bees  which  furnish  the  wax  exported  in  such 
quantity;  its  fruit  resembles  the  cocoa-nut. and  its  branches 
serve  to  form  the  roofs  of  houses.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  niebong,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  to 
cover  the  roofs,  and  its  exterior  sheath  of  wood  for  flooring 
and  boat>building.  A species  of  sugar-cane  here  grows  wild, 
as  well  as  a kind  of  nutmeg,  (in  this  state  flavorless,)  aiid 
a cinnamon,  which  has  a taste  of  cloves.  The  mountain 
sides,  where  there  is  a sandstone  soil,  are  covered  with  pine 
woods;  and  still  higher  up.  the  ironwood-tree  (D/o.vT^yro^) 
attains,  with  .slow  growth,  colossal  dimensions.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Sarawak,  and  probably  throughout  the  Island,  the 
gutta-percha  tree  {Isonandra  gutta)  is  plentiful.  It  attains 
a diameter  of  6 feet,  and  is  called  Niato  by  the  natives,  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  its  juice. 

Produce. — The  productions  of  Borneo  which  find  their 
way  into  commerce  are  gold,  platina,  tin,  antimony,  copper, 
iron,  and  diamonds.  Edible  birds'  nests,  collected  in  the 
interior,  as  well  as  on  the  coasts,  trepang  or  holothuria, 
fi.shed  in  the  Straits  of  Jlacassar — these  three  articles  are 
destined  wholly  for  the  Chinese  market.  Camphor,  iron- 
wood.  ebony,  ratans,  cassia,  wax,  sago,  and  rice,  are  in  gene- 
ral demand.  Among  the  vegetable  productions  are  maize, 
rice,  yams,  batatas,  cocoa-nut,  betel,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar- 
cane. pepper,  and  other  spices  and  tropical  fruits. 

Inhabitants. — “Borneo,”  says  Mr.  Craufurd,  in  an  essay 
recently  read  before  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  “ is  inhabited  by  four  descriptions  of  people : — the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Malays,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Boogis  of  Celebes.  The  first  are  the  most  numerous.  They 
have  no  native  name  by  which  they  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  aggregate;  but  each  tribe  commonly  takes 
the  name  of  the  principal  river  on  which  lies  its  chief  resi- 
dence. The  Malays  call  them  all  Dyak,  a word  equivalent 
to  our  term  “ savage,”  and  add  to  the  general  term  the 
name  of  the  tribe's  chief*  river,  as  Dyak  Kayan,  &c.  They 
are  allied  to  the  Malays,  and  are  divided  into  probably  not 
fewer  than  100  tribes,  speaking  as  many  different  tongues. 
But  they  are  not  all  in  an  equally  abject  condition ; for,  while 
some  are  mere  naked  hunters,  the  majority  have  fixed  abodes, 
and  have  made  some  progress  in  the  useful  arts.  In  person 
the  Dyaks  are  of  middling  stature,  well  made,  but  not  robust, 
and  are  fairer  than  the  Malays,  have  good  foreheads,  regular 
features,  and  a frank,  agreeable  aspect.  Their  eyes  are  some- 
what oblique,  and  their  cheek-bones  prominent.  The  Dyaks 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  island  generally  dwell  in  sheds  or  houses 
built  on  piles  from  5 to  20  feet  from  the  ground,  with  par- 
titions of  split  cane,  and  covered  with  the  leaf  of  the  niebong. 
Some  of  these  houses  have  been  seen  nearly  500  feet  long,  and 
capable  of  lodging  400  persons.  Their  arms  are  a buckler  of 
hard  wood,  a spear,  a sword,  a knife,  and  a tube  about  five 
feet  long,  through  which  poisoned  arrows  are  blown.  Their 
prahus,  or  war-boats,  50  feet  long,  and  their  utensils,  show 
considerable  mecliivuical  skill.  The  most  advanced  and  power- 
ful of  these  is  the  Kayan  (or  Kajan)  tribe,  whose  territorj' 
extends  acn^ss  the  ’“land  for  about  three  degrees  on  each  side 
of  the  equator  They  dwell  in  well-constructed  houses  of 
wood,  with  shingled  roofs ; they  grow  rice,  the  batata,  sugar- 
cane, banana,  pine-apple,  and  tobacco,  but  are  unacquainted 
with  tne  art  of  weaving,  being  clothed  in  the  bark  of  trees. 
•II,  of  late,  in  foreign  fabrics.  Some  other  tribes,  however. 


cultivate  cotton,  and  have  acquired  the  art  of  weaving.  They 
have  domesticated  the  common  fowl,  hog,  and  dog.  but  have 
no  beasts  of  burden.  Some  of  the  customs  of  the  Dyaks  are 
extremely  barbarous,  and  of  these  tlje  most  remarkable  is  the 
hoarding  of  the  heads  of  enemies  or  strangers  whom  they  have 
waylaid  and  murdered;  ami  no  man  can  marry  until  he  has 
won  the  object  of  his  .iffection  by  presenting  to  her  at  least 
one  of  the.se  horrid  trophies.  These  fruits  of  murder  are 
pickled,  and,  with  cowry  shells  in  the  eye-sockets,  and  tuft: 
of  grass  in  the  ears,  are  hung  up  in  the  head  house.  On 
festivals  they  are  taken  down  to  adorn  the  persons  of  the 
h*-roes  to  whom  they  respectively  belong.  The  Dyaks  have 
hut  one  wife,  though  there  is  said  to  exist  among  them  much 
license  before  marriage.  M'ith  respect  to  religion,  they  have 
neither  prie.sts  nor  temples,  nor  do  they  pray  or  fast.  On 
remarkable  occa.sions,  however,  it  seems  they  sacrifice  a 
human  victim — a slave  bought  for  the  purpo.se — and  even 
partake  of  the  flesh.  Though  they  have  no  regular  system 
of  religious  belief  they  have  many  strange  superstitions; 
they  draw  omens  from  the  flight  or  sight  of  birds,  and  of  the 
note  of  one  in  particular  they  stand  in  great  awe.  tremliling 
violently,  and  immediately  taking  another  road.  Their 
burials  form  not  the  least  singular  part  of  their  customs. 
Most  of  the  tribes  inter  the  dead:  but  some  burn  the  body, 
and  others  suspend  the  coffin  from  a tree.  On  the  death  of 
a chief,  he  is  dressed  in  his  war  habiliments;  his  arms  are 
deposited  by  his  side,  and  a ((uantity  of  food  enclo.sed.  when 
a high  mound  is  raised,  encircled  by  bamboo,  on  which  fresh 
heads  are  jilaced.” 

Borneo  is  divided  into  many  separate  states,  governed  by 
native  chiefs.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  is  Brunai.  or 
Borneo  I’roper.  which  extends  over  the  level  space  on  the  N. 
coast,  the  sultan  of  which  is  now  placed  under  the  super- 
intendenceof  Sir  James  Brooke.  (See  History,  in  thisarticle.) 
The  principal  other  states  are  Samb.^s.  Fontianak,  Simpang, 
Matan.  Ban.term\s.six.  and  Sarawak,  (which  see.) 

By  a treaty  concluded  between  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  and  the 
United  States.  June  23. 1S50.  the  citizens  of  the  latter  country 
have  full  liberty  to  pass  with  their  merchandise  through  all 
parts  of  his  Highness’s  dominion,  and  to  trade  with  his  sub- 
jects, the  various  ai-ticles  of  commerce  being  suliject  only  to 
certain  custom-duties  now  established. 

The  authority  of  the  Dutch  extends  over  a great  portion 
of  the  island,  which  they  divide  politically  into  the  residency 
of  the  Vi.  coast,  capital  I’ontianak,  and  the  residency  of  the 
S.  and  E.  coasts,  capital  Banjermassin.  By  a decree  of  the 
governor-general  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  dated  28th 
February,  1846,  these  possessions  are  henceforth  to  form  a 
special  government. 

Population. — According  to  the  most  recent  information, 
the  population  of  Borneo  may  be  estimated  at  2.000,600,  of 
whom  400.000  are  Malays,  100.000  Boogis  from  Celebes,  and 
140.000  Chinese;  the  rest  are  Dyaks,  or  indigenous  tribes. 

Hisfory  and  Name. — The  Europeans  who  first  visited  this 
island,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century — Lorenzo  de  Gomez 
in  1518,  and  I'igafetta,  with  the  ships  of  Magellan's  expe- 
dition, in  1521 — both  named  it  Brunai  or  Brune,  from  the 
port  and  principal  city  on  its  N.M".  shores,  at  which  they 
touched.  This  name,  written  by  the  Malays  themselves 
Bhrni  or  Boorni,  is  obriously  the  Sanscrit  Bhurni  or 
Bhoorni.  (“land:”)  its  conversion  into  Borneo,  and  applica- 
tion to  the  whole  island,  came  into  use  among  Europeans  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Some  writei-s  have  stated  that 
the  island,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  called  by  the  natives  Pulo 
Kalamantan;  but  those  who  have  had  most  intercourse 
with  the  native  tribes  of  Borneo,  deny  that  they  have  any 
general  name  for  the  whole  island. 

The  first  Dutchman  who  arrived  at  Borneo  was  Oliver  Tan 
Noort,  in  1598.  The  reputation  of  the  island  for  diamonds 
and  Bezoar-stone  (the  latter  was  considered,  at  that  time,  as 
a universal  medicine)  induced  the  Dutch  settled  in  Batavia 
to  send,  in  16(18,  to  the  t)ueen  of  Succadana.  an  officer,  de- 
manding a treaty  of  commerce;  to  whom  she  replied  that 
“ the  trade  of  her  country  was  free  to  all  nations.”  In  1609, 
however,  they  succeeded  in  making  a treaty  with  the  Sul- 
tan of  Sambas.  A factory  was  thus  established,  and  the 
tlictors  gradually  raised  themselves  into  sovereigns  by  steps 
which  cannot  be  here  detailed.  In  1769,  the  English, 
having  taken  Manila,  obtained  from  their  ally,  the  Sultan 
of  Sooioo,  t he  cession  of  his  claim  to  the  N.  coa.sts  of  Borneo, 
and  took  posses.sion  of  Balambangan.  But.  in  1775,  the 
garrison  of  that  island,  composed  chiefly  of  Bugis,  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  a band  of  pirates;  and  the  settlement  was  con- 
sequently abandoned.  When  Java  was  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish, in  the  late  war.  the  Dutch  power  in  Borneo  fell  to  tlie 
ground,  and  the  native  chiefs,  Avatched  by  a few  British  po- 
litical agents,  resumed  the  exercise  of  their  original  autho- 
rity ; but  they  now  found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with 
the  Chinese  Kong-sies;  and  were,  therefore,  well  pleased  at 
the  return,  in  1818,  of  their  Dutch  masters. 

But  the  most  important  event  in  the  recent  history  of 
Borneo,  and  one  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  beneficial  results 
as  regards  civilization  and  commerce,  is  the  enterprise  of  Sir 
James  Brooke,  who  first  visited  the  island  in  1 839,  and  has 
since  been  actively  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  piracy, 
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tbe  artininistratlon  of  justice,  and  the  eucouraeomeut  of 
coniine rce  and  nianufictures. Adj.  and  inhab.  Bor^nean. 

BORNEO,  bor'ne-o.  BKUN'AI,  hroo'iu.  or  B’RNI,  beR'nee/, 
a town  near  the  North  coast  of  Borneo,  and  on  tlie  river 
Brunai.  in  iat.  52°  30'  N..  Ion.  114°  52'  E.  It  is  built  on  piles 
intlieriver.  and  defended  by  batteries.  Bop.  in  1848,22,000.  (?) 

bOKMlE.M,  boRn'hem.  a town  and  commune  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Scheldt,  16  miles  W.  of  Mech- 
lin. with  numerous  looms  for  linen-weaving,  several  brew- 
eries, and  tanneries.  Bop.  4194. 

BJRMIOLM,  boRn'holm,  (anc.  Bfrrringia?)  an  island  of 
Denmark,  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  90  miles  E.  of  Zealand,  and  25 
miles  S.  of  the  southernmost  point  of  Sweden.  Its  most 
northern  point  is  Cape  liammeren.  on  which  is  a light-house 
279  feet  high,  in  Iat.  55°  17' 4"  N.,  Ion.  14°  40' ,30"‘ E.  It  is 
about  23  miles  long  by  18  broad;  estimated  area,  is  230 
square  miles.  In  general,  the  coast  is  high  and  rocky,  pre- 
senting perpendicular  cliffs,  close  to  which  is  deep  water. 
Where  cliffs  do  not  prevtiil,  reefs  and  .sand-hanks  stretch  out 
to  sea.  rendering  all  approach  dangerous,  more  especially  in 
stormy  weather,  when  the  surf  is  heavy.  The  island  has 
no  good  or  .secure  harbor  for  large  ves.sels,  and  only  few  and 
indifferent  ones  f ir  small.  The  best  is  at  Bonne,  on  the 
S.W.  side,  with  llj  feet  water.  The  roadstead,  however,  is 
not  very  good,  being  exposed  to  the  S.W.  vvind.s.  Bornholm, 
both  geographically  and  geologically,  belongs  to  Sweden. 
Excepting  a heath-tract  near  the  centre  of  the  Island,  on  a 
plateau  250  feet  above  the  sea.  the  land  is  generally  fertile, 
producing  the  same  grain  crops  as  the  rest  of  Denmark,  and 
the  same  trees,  beech  excepted.  The  island  has  no  lakes  of 
any  size,  and  its  streams,  numerous  enough,  are  merely 
rivulets,  with  narrow,  rocky  courses.  Good  building-stone 
and  marble  are  quarried  and  exported.  Coal  is  likewise 
raised,  and  used  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity. The  island  has  long  been  famous  for  its  rock  crystals. 
Its  watches  have  likewise  a local  reputation.  The  chief 
support  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture,  cattle-rearing,  fish- 
ing, and  seataring.  'The  principal  town  and  port  is  Bonne, 
after  which  come  Nexbe.  and  Svanike.  Bop.  26,600. 

BORNO,  boR'no,  a large  village  of  Austrian  Italy,  32  miles 
N.E.  of  Beriramo.  on  the  Oglio. 

BOR'NOO'or  BORNOU,  (motive  Kancmra,)  a country  of 
Central  Africa,  in  Soodan,  between  Iat.  10°  and  15°  N.,  and 
Ion.  12°  and  18°  E..  having  N.  Kanem  and  Sahara,  E.  Lake 
Tchad  and  Begharmi,  S.  Mandara.  and  W.  Ilous.sa.  Lake 
Tch.ad  appears  to  receive  all  the  waters  of  Bornoo.  The  chief 
river.>  are  the  Shary  from  the  mountains  of  Mandara,  and 
the  Yeou  from  those  of  IIouss.a.  The  climate  is  excessively 
hot;  temperature  in  summer  (March  to  June)  104°  to  107° 
Fahrenheit.  The  dry  season  is  from  April  to  October,  and 
the  rainy  season  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
whole  country  is  flat,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  is  covered 
with  a thick  underwood,  high,  coarse  grass,  and  creeping 
and  climbing  plants,  while  all  around  Lake  Tchad,  and  for 
a considerable  distance  W.S.W.  and  S..  it  is  alluvial  and 
marshy.  'The  chief  productions  are  millet,  barley,  beans, 
maize,  cotton,  and  indigo;  trees  are  scarce,  and  it  has  no 
fruit  or  edible  roots.  Minerals  are  unknown.  The  princi- 
pal wealth  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  slaves  and  cattle,  and  the 
horses  of  Bornoo  are  greatly  prized  in  the  markets  of  Sou- 
dan. The  chief  exports  are  slaves,  gold-dust,  and  civet.  The 
mass  of  the  people  (Kanowry)  are  negroes,  professing  Fetish- 
ism, divided  into  tribes,  and  speaking  different  idioms. 
The  dominant  race  (Shouas)  are  of  Arab  descent,  and  Mo- 
hammedau.s.  Brincipal  towns,  Kooka,  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign,  Engornoo,  Deegoa,  Old  and  New  Hirnie.  and  Affa- 
gay,  several  of  w’hich  are  populous,  well  built,  and  enclosed 
by  walls. Adj.  and  inhab.  B0R'N00ESE^ 

BORNOS.  boR/noce,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  28  miles 
N.E.  of  Cadiz,  on  the  Guadalete.  Bop.  4826.  It  contains 
the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Medinaceli.  part  of  which  consists 
of  an  old  Moorish  castle,  in  good  preservation. 

BORNOU.  See  Bornoo. 

BORODINO,  bor-o-dee'no,  (Russ.  pron.  bo-ro-de-no',)  a 
village  of  Russia,  government,  and  75  miles  W.S.W'.  of 
Moscow,  on  the  Kologa,  an  affluent  of  the  Moskva,  cele- 
brated for  the  dear-bought  victory  gained  by  the  French 
over  the  Russians  on  the  7th  of  September,  1812. 

BORODBNO,  a poshvillage  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York,  18 
miles  S.W.  of  Syracuse. 

BORODBNO,  a post-offlce  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan. 

BORODINO,  NEW,  a recently-founded  settlement  of  exiles 
in  Siberia,  near  Krasnoyarsk,  government  of  Yenisiesk. 

B JROOJIRD,  a town  of  Bersia.  'See  Booroojird. 

BOROU.  See  Booro. 

BOROUGH,  burhuh,  a village  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Car- 
marthen. parish  of  Llanelly.  14  miles  S.E.  of  Carmarthen. 
Bop.  in  1S51.  8415.  chief!)'  coal-miners  and  sailors. 

BOIBOUGIIBRIDGE.  a market-town  and  chapelry  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  York,  West  Riding,  parish  of  Aldborough.  on 
the  river  Ure.  here  navigable,  and  crossed  by  a stone  bridge, 
17  miles  N.W.  of  York.  Bop.  in  1851,  1095.  It  has  a small 
church,  a handsome  market  cross,  and  3 branch  banks. 
Races  are  held  annually.  Before  being  disfranchi.sed  by  the 
Reform  Act,  it  sent  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Many  Roman  and  British  antiquities  have  been  found  here, 
the  most  curious  of  which  are  the  three  rude  stone  obelisks 
called  the  Devil’s  Arrows,”  about  half  a mile  S.  of  the  town, 
'This  was  anciently  a famous  Druidical  meeting  place.  The 
town  communicates  by  a branch  with  the  Great  North  of 
England  Railway.  . 

BOROUGH  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  a village  in  Cambridge 
township,  Lamoille  co.,  Vermont,  contains  a church,  2 ta 
verns.  and  2 stores. 

BOROVITCHEE  or  BOROVITCHI,  bo-ro-viUchee,  a tov  n 
of  Russia,  government,  and  96  miles  E.S.E.  of  Novgorod,  on 
the  Msta,  near  the  Rapids  of  Borovit.skie.  Bop.  4G00,  who 
carry  on  an  active  trade  in  salt,  coal,  and  limestone. 

BOROVITCHEE  or  BOROVUrCIIT,  a town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment, and  72  miles  N.E.  of  Tchernigov. 

BOROVITCHEE  or  BOROVITCHI,  a town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment, and  46  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bskov. 

BOROVSK,  bo-rovsk',  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kalooga,on  the  Brotva,  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict. Bop.  5000.  It  has  manufactures  of  sail-cloth  and 
leather,  and  its  onions,  garlic.  &c.  are  in  great  repute.  Near 
it  is  a rich  convent,  founded  in  14-44. 

BORRIOL,  boR-Re-oB,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  4 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Castellon  de  la  Blana.  Bop.  2069. 

BOIURIS,  or  BUR'RIS-ID'RONE,  a village  of  Ireland,  co. 
and  16  miles  S.  of  Carlow.  Fop.  950.  In  it  is  Borris  Castle, 
the  seat  of  Thomas  Kavanagh,  Esq. 

BOlURIS-lN-OStSORY.  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Lein- 
ster, Queen's  co.,  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Roscrea.  Bop.  821.  It 
was  formerly  a military  position  of  some  strength,  and  has 
a neat  court-house. 

BORRISLEAGII.  bor'ris-lat,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster, CO.  of  Tipperary. 

BOR'RIS-O’KANE,  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster, co.  of  Tipperary,  12  miles  S.M’.  of  Barsonstown.  Pop. 
of  town,  1625. 

BORRIS-O’LEAGII,  bortris-o-l.V,  a small  town  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Tipperary,  in  a picturesque  district,  6 miles 
S.S.W.  of 'remplenure.  Pop.  1438. 

BORROMEAN  (bor-ro-mee^an)  ISLANDS,  a group  of  four 
small  islands  of  the  Sardinian  dominions,  in  the  Bay  of 
Tosa,  forming  the  W.  arm  of  the  Laggo  Maggiore: — 

IsoLA  San  Giovanni,  ee/so-ld  san  jo-v^n?nee.  or  Isolina, 
e-so-lee/nl,  is  the  northernmost,  and  is  occupied  by  gardens 
and  fertile  fields. 

IsoLA  Madre,  ee'so-ld  m3/drd,  the  largest,  is  covered  with 
orange  and  citron-trees,  and  gardens  of  exotic  plants. 

IsoLA  SuPERiORE,  ee^so-ld  soo-pA-ree-o'rl,  or  Isola  bei  Pes- 
CATORi,  ee^so-ld  di/e  p^s-ci-to/ree,  (t.  e.  “ the  Fishermen’s 
Island,”)  is  inhabited  by  fishermen,  and  contains  the  small 
trhurch  of  the  islands. 

Isola  Bella,  ee'so-li  bM'ld,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
group.  This  island,  whirh  was  formerly  a barren  and  sterile 
rock,  was.  in  1671,  transformed  into  a delicious  garden,  rising 
in  10  terraces,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  enclosing 
a magnificent  palace.  The  garden  contains  fine  specimens 
of  the  most  interesting  tropical  plants,  and  the  palace  is 
adorned  with  paintings  and  statues.  The  family  of  Count 
Borromeo  have  been  proprietors  of  these  islands  since  the 
thirteenth  century. 

BOR/ROWDALE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Cumber- 
land, 7 miles  S.S.IV.  of  Keswick.  Pop.  in  1851,  1425.  Here 
is  the  famous  mine  whence  is  obtained  the  finest  black-lead 
or  plumbago  in  the  world.  It  is  opened  but  once  in  7 years, 
enough  of  produce  being  then  extracted  to  supply  the  Lou- 
don market  for  that  period.  The  annua!  sale  averages  about 
3000L  'The  picturesque  scenery  of  Borrowdale  attracts 
many  tourists. 

BOR/RUIVSTOUNNESS',  or  BONESS,b6-n?ss/,  a burgh  of 
barony,  seaport,  and  parish  of  Scc^tland,  co.  of  Linlithgow,  on 
a low  peninsula  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  17  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Edinburgh.  Pop.  in  1851,  5192.  The  streets  are  nairow, 
and  the  houses  low  and  old-fashioned.  'The  harbor  is  safe, 
and  some  ship-building,  and  trade  in  coal  and  salt  from  the 
vicinity  are  carried  on.  The  town  has  also  distilleries,  and 
manufactures  of  earthen w'a re,  soap,  and  vitriol.  In  1844, 
100  vessels  (aggregate  burden  6536  toms)  belonged  to  this 
port.  Registered  shipping  in  1847.  5944  tons.  'The  coal- 
mines of  the  parish  extend  under  the  bed  of  the  Forth,  so 
as  almost  to  meet  those  of  Culross  from  the  opposite  side. 
Near  Bo’ness  is  Kinniel  House,  long  the  residence  of  the  phi- 
losopher Dugald  Stewart. 

BORSA,  boR/shOh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Marmaros, 
47  miles  S.E.  of  Szigeth.  on  the  Viso.  Pop.  3478.  There  are 
silver  and  copper-mines  in  its  vicinity. 

BORSNA  or  BORZNA,  boRzhid.  a town  of  Rus.sia.  govern- 
ment, and  45  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tchernigov.  Pop.  1200. 

BORSOD,  ItOR'shod',  or  BORSCHOD,  boR/shot,  an  admi- 
nistrative pmvince  of  Hungary.  The  district  extends  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Sajo.  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
the  kingdom.  Chief  products,  grain,  Avine,  and  fruits ; cattle 
are  extensively  reared,  and  its  commerce  is  important.  Pop. 
in  1840,  183.184. 

BORSSELE.  boRs/sA/l?h,or  BRAMSALE,  bRAm-sA/leh.  ori- 
ginally two  islands  of  Holland,  province  of  Zealand,  but 
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now  part  of  Snith  Beveland.  joined  by  means  of  gradual 
\cqu5sitions  from  the  river  and  the  sea. 

B )KS/TAI;L,  or  BOAIVSTALL,  a pariah  of  England,  co. 
of  Bucks.  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Bicester.  The  chapel  contains^ 
monuments  of  the  Aubrey  fiimily.  In  the  civil  war  Borstall 
house  was  garrisoned  for  King  Charles  I.,  and  taken  by  Fair- 
fax in  1C46. 

BOUT.  b)R,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Corr^ze,  on 
the  Dordogne,  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ussel.  Top.  of  the  com- 
mune, in  1851,  25.59.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  horses  and 
sittle.  This  is  the  birth-place  of  Marmontel. 

BDRTIFWICK,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh. 

BOUTll'WICK  CASTLE,  a strong  fortress,  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  was  famous  in  the  civil  wars  of  both  the 
succeeding  centuries.  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  was 
boi  u ill  the  man.se  of  Borthwick. 

BORTKIALI,  boR-te-gi’'lee.  a village  of  Sardinia,  province 
of  Cagliari.  40  miles  S.E.  of  Sassari.  Fop.  2920. 

BORVSTIIENES,  a river  of  Rus.sia.  See  Dnieper. 

BJRZONASCA,  boRd-zo-nd.s'ki.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chiavari.  Fop.  4810.  It  has  man- 
ufactures of  cloths. 

BilS.A,  bo^si,  a .seaport  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  30 
miles  S.  of  Sassari,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Termo,  on  the  W. 
coast.  Fop.  0250.  It  is  a bishop's  see.  and  is  a well  built 
and  paved,  having  a cathedral  and  a diocesan  school.  Its 
haj'bor  is  safe,  being  sheltered  by  the  island  of  Bosa. 

BOS'BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BOS^CASTLE,  a small  maritime  and  market-town  of 
England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  a deep 
vale,  2 miles  S.E.  of  Bossiney.  Pop.  about  800. 

BOS'C.VWEN  ISLAND,  a small  island  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Navigation  group.  Lat.  15°  50'  S.,  Ion.  173°  35'  W. 

BOSCAWEN,  (commonly  pronounced  bo.s'quoin.)  a post- 
town.ship  of  Merrimack  co.  New  Hampshire.  10  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Concord,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Merrimack, 
intersected  by  the  Northern  Railroad.  Pop.  2274.  It  has  an 
insurance  company  and  a manufactory  of  platform  scales. 

B'JSCO,  bos^ko,  a town  of  Piedmont,  7 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Alessandria. 

BOSCO  or  BOSCO  TRE-CASE,  bos'ko  trA-k3/.si,  a town  of 
Naples.  Castellamare,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  Fop.  8500.  It  has  a royal  manufactory  of  arms 
and  gunpowder. 

BJS^COBEL,  an  extra-parochial  liberty  of  England,  co.  of 
palop,  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Shiifnall.  Fop.  in  1851,  20.  'The 
Qianor-house  here  was  the  retreat  of  Charles  11.  after  the 
oattle  of  Worcester,  3d  September,  1051.  For  greater  secu- 
rity. the  king  passed  the  next  day  concealed  in  a thick  oak 
tree  which  grew  near,  from  an  acorn  of  which  the  present 
“ Royal  oak,”  at  Boscobel.  has  sprung. 

B IS'CO.MBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

B JSDAKROS,  bos'ddR'Ro/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment ofdhe  Bas.ses-Fyrenees,  arrondissenient  and  canton  of 
Pau.  Fop.  of  commune,  1935. 

BO'Sll.A.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BiPSHESTO.N,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  and  4^  miles 
S.S.VV'.  of  Fembroke.  Fop.  225.  A cave  here  communicates 
with  the  sea,  the  waters  of  which  sometimes  rush  in  with 
such  violence  as  to  project  a column  of  foam  more  than  30 
feet  above  its  mouth. 

BJSJEAN,  bo'zhS.W.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Saone-et-Loire.  Fop.  of  commune,  1015. 

BOSJESMAN’S,  (bos/yes-mAnz',)  BOSCHMAN’S,  (bosh/- 
manz.)  or  BUSHMEN’S  (boosh'menz)  COUNTRY,  a region 
of  South  .Africa,  N.  of  the  colonial  territory  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  inhabitants,  a race  of  Hottentots,  are  the 
most  diminutive  and  .savage  of  these  regions. 

B )SK1>)F,  bos-kop'.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  South  Holland,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Leyden.  Fop.  1884. 

BISKOWITZ.  bo.s'ko-wit.s',  a town  of  Austria,  Moravia, 
21  miles  N.N.E.  of  Brunn.  Fop.  2962.  It  has  a noble  resi- 
dence, and  manufactories  of  Frussian  blue,  alum,  vitriol, 
glass,  potash,  and  liqueurs. 

B ISCMITCH.  a river  and  village  of  Persia;  the  river,  an 
affluent  of  that  which  passes  Tabreez;  and  the  village  on  its 
banks  12  miles  E.  of  Tabreez. 

BOSN  A,  boz'nA.  a river  of  European  Turkey,  Bosnia,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name;  after  a tortuous  northward  course 
of  about  159  miles,  joins  the  Save,  24  miles  E.  of  Brod.  Its 
greaiest  breadth  about  49(9  feet.  Principal  affluents,  the 
Laschra.  Krivaga.  and  Spres.sa.  The  towns  Jepee,  Maglai, 
and  Doboi,  are  on  its  banks. 

B )SNA  SERAI,  bostiiA,  ser-P,  also  written  SERAIO, 
re-rPo,  SERAIEVO  or  SERA.IEVO,  ser-i-yf»/vo,  a town  of 
European  Turkey,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bosnia,  on 
the  .Migliazza,  an  affluent  of  the  Bosna,  122  miles  S.VV'. 
of  Belgrade.  Pop.  69,900.  of  which  40,090  are  Turks,  3000 
Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Greeks  and  .Jews.  It  is  well 
built,  and  though  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  has 
a gay  and  pleasant  appearance  from  the  number  of  mi- 
narets and  steeples  with  which  it  is  embellished.  It  is 
defended  by  a strong  citadel,  and  w'as  formerly  surrounded 
by  walls,  now  in  ruins.  It  is  the  seat  of  many  of  the  chief 
authorities  of  the  province;  has  manufactories  of  fire-arms, 
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jewellery,  leather  and  woollen  goods,  and  is  the  pnncipa 
entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  'I'urkey,  Dalmatia.  Croatia, 
and  South  Germany.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  iion 
mines,  and  the  mineral  baths  of  NVo  ai'ers/o.  The  town  de 
rives  its  name  from  an  old  palace  (Serai)  built  by  .Mohammed 
II..  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a municipal  administralion 
nearly  independent  of  the  pa.'^ha.  who  resides  atTravnik. 

BOSNIA,  boz^ie-d.  (called  BOSNA,  bozhid,  by  the  Tiiiks,! 
a province  of  European  Turkey,  comprising  Bosnia  Proper 
Turkish  Croatia,  and  Herzegovina,  situated  at  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  empire,  between  lat.  42°  39',  and  45°  15' 
N.;  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Austria.  S.  by 
Montenegro  and  Alliania.  and  E.  by  Servia.  Area  estimated 
at  18,899  square  miles,  and  pop.  at  999.t.00.  The  surface  is 
almost  wholly  mountainous,  traversed  by  the  chain  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps,  and  covered  by  its  contreforts,  and  those  of  the 
Julian  Alps,  rising  in  many  places  upwards  of  6999  feet.  A 
great  part  of  it  is  situated  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and 
watered  by  the  Save  and  its  affluents,  the  Verba.  Bosna.  and 
Drill.  The  southern  portion  (Herzeg  ivina)  is  watered  by 
the  Narenta.  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean.  'Die  soil 
is  in  general  ill-suited  for  cultivation,  except  in  the  valley 
of  the  Save.  On  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  are  exten- 
sive forests,  yielding  valuable  timber,  and  the  pasturage  is 
excellent.  Wheat,  barley,  and  maize,  are  raised  in  sufti- 
cient  quantity  for  home  consumption,  and  in  the  southern 
districts,  flax,  tobacco,  wines,  and  olives.  Fruits  are  culti- 
vated in  great  abundance,  especially  prunes,  of  which  a 
species  of  wine  is  prepared.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  agriculture : the  horses  are  of  an  excellent 
breed,  and  the  sheep  furnish  a celel  rated  kind  of  wool. 
Croatia  is  renowned  for  its  honey.  The  mountains  contain 
gold  mines,  which  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  and  mines 
of  silver  and  mercury;  but  the  government  permits  only 
the  mining  of  iron,  and  that  of  lead  in  one  or  two  places. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  limited  to  fire-arms,  leather, 
woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  and  gunpowder.  Chief  exports, 
leather,  hides,  wool,  goats’  hair,  honey,  cattle,  timber,  and 
mineral  waters.  Imports,  coloinal  produce,  silks,  paper, 
.salt,  oil,  and  dried  fruits.  The  transit  trade  is  considerable 
between  'Turkey  and  the  Austiian  States.  'The  roads  are 
very  bad,  and  in  general  only  practicable  for  beasts  of  bur- 
den. 'The  Bosniaks  are  of  a Sclavonian  origin,  and  a good 
many  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  As  a frontier  pn'vince, 
Bosnia  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  empire;  it  has  a 
great  number  of  fortifications.  Frevious  to  640  it  was  go- 
verned by  independent  princes,  called  Bans  or  Waiwodes, 
who  became  vas.-^als  to  Hungary.  'The  Turks  rendered  it 
tributary  in  146.3,  and  it  was  united  to  the  empire  by  Soli- 
man  II.  in  1522. Adj.  and  inhab.  Bozman,  boz^ne-an. 

BOS'FORUS, (less  correctly  written  BOS^FIIORUS.)  ('Turk. 
Boghaz,  bo'gAz';  L.  Bos  jmrvs  T/irufcius ;)  called  also  the 
S'TRAl'T  OF  CGNST.VNTINOFLE.  a narrow  pas.sage  which 
connects  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  .separates 
Europe  from  Asia.  It  is  about  17  miles  long,  and  varies  in 
width  from  a half  mile  to  1^  miles.  A cuirent  sets  con- 
stantly through  it  from  the  Black  Sea,  running  with  great 
violence  and  rapidity  when  the  wind  is  from  the  N.E..  but 
hardly  perceptible  when  it  blows  from  the  opposite  quarters, 
namely,  the  S.\V.  'The  depth  of  water  is  con.sideral  le.  and 
the  navigation  .safe.  'The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the 
channel  is  extremely  beautiful  with  magnificent  palaces,  of 
which  no  fewer  than  19  are  imperial  summer  residences, 
and  most  of  them  on  the  Asiatic  side,  handsome  houses  and 
noble  gardens  being  thickly  distributed  over  the  face  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  .strait,  on  both  sides,  alter- 
nated with  pictureS(}ue  cliffs  of  jasper,  porphyry,  and  agate. 
At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  about  8 miles  from  its 
.southern  entrance,  occur  the  two  castles  or  forts  called  re- 
spectively Room-Elee(Roumeli)  I lissar  and  Anadoli  Hissar; 
the  former  on  the  western  or  European  side,  and  the  latter  on 
the  eastern  or  Asiatic.  The  Bosporus  was.  in  ancient  times, 
remarkable  for  its  tunny-fishery,  which  is  still  a .source  of 
considerable  profit  to  the  inhabitants.  'The  rivers,  great 
and  small,  that  fall  into  the  strait,  are  said  to  amount  to  39 
in  number.  'The  Bosporus  of  Constantinople  is  called  the 
'Thracian  Bosporus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  the  narrow  channel  that  connects  the  Sea  of  Azof 
with  the  Black  Sea.  now  called  the  Straits  of  Yenikale.  By 
a treaty  executed  in  1829.  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Forte,  the  navigation  of  the  Bosporus  was  opened  to  the 
merchant  ships  of  all  nations. 

BOS/SALL,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

BOS'SARDSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Penn 
sylvania. 

BO.S'SERMAN’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BOS^SIER',  (Fr.  pron.  bo.s'se-A/.)  a parish  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  Louisiana,  bordering  on  Arkansas,  contains  1066  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Red  River,  and  on  the 
E.  by  Dauchite  Bayou  and  l.ake  Bistineau.  'The  chief  pro- 
ductions are  cotton  and  maize.  Red  River  is  navigated  by 
steamboats  to  the  “ Raft,”  which  is  situated  on  the  border 
of  this  parish.  Bossier  was  formed  out  of  iheVestern  part 
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of  Claiborne  parish.  Capital,  Belleview.  Pop.  11,348,  of 
whom  3348  were  free  and  8000  slaves. 

HOSSIEK  POINT,  a post-office  of  Bossier  parish,  Loui- 
siana. 

BOS'SINTEY,  with  TREV^ENA,  a disfranchised  parlia- 
miMitary  borough  of  England,  consisting  of  two  small  villa- 
ges on  the  northern  coast  of  Cornwall,  4 miles  N.W.  of 
Camelfird.  Pop.  306. 

BOSSUT-LE8-\V.\LCOURT,  bo.s'sUMa-vdl'kooR/,  a village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  llaina ut,  14  miles  S.  of  Charleroi. 
Pop.  of  commune,  581.  Near  this  place  the  French  gained 
a victory  over  the  Austrians  in  1792. 

B >S  f AX,  EL,  el  bos'tdn',  (*'.  e.  ‘‘  the  Garden anc.  ComaJ- 
na  ?)  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic.  and  49  miles  N.W. 
of  .Marash,  on  the  Sihoon,  (Saras)  and  on  the  N.  side  of 
Mount  Taurus.  Pop.  from  8000  to  9000.  It  has  several 
mos(iues,  with  a considerable  tnide  in  wheat,  and  is  said  to 
have  about  40  dependent  villages. 

B ISTGOK’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Richmond  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

B )ST0N,  bo.sttpn,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough. seaport  town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln, 
in  a rich  agricultural  district  on  the  estuary  of  the  Withain, 
5 miles  from  the  sea  and  28  miles  S.E.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  in 
1851,  15,132.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  the  Withain,  here’ crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  of 
one  arch,  86  feet  in  span ; it  is  well  built,  paved,  and 
lighted,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  good  water.  Its 
parish  church,  built  in  13  9,  is  the  largest  without  ai.sles 
in  the  kingdom;  length  291  feet;  breadth  99  feet.  The 
tower,  291  feet  in  height,  resembles  that  of  Antwerp 
cathedral,  and  forms  a landmark  visible  40  miles  distant. 
Boston  has  a grammar  school  founded  in  1554,  Blue-coat 
and  numerous  other  schools,  a town-hall,  a union  poor- 
house,  hou.se  of  correction,  custom  house,  large  market- 
house,  and  vauxhall,  with  assembly-rooms.  3 public  libra- 
ries. .several  banks,  manufacturies  of  sailcloth,  canvas,  and 
sacking,  2 or  3 iron  foundries,  and  some  shipyards.  Owing 
to  neglect  in  keeping  the  river  clear,  the  trade  became 
nearly  extinct  in  the  last  century,  but  recent  improvements 
now  enable  vessels  of  3 )0  tons  to  unload  in  the  town, 
whence  the  navigation  is  continued  to  Lincoln  by  small 
steamers  and  barges.  The  chief  imports  consist  of  tsaltic 
produce,  with  coal  and  manufactured  goods  coastwise. 
Chief  exports,  oats,  wool,  and  wood,  which  last  is  exten- 
sively produced  in  the  vicinity.  Registered  shipping  of 
port  ill  1847,  186  vessels;  aggregate  burden,  8768  tons. 
Boston  sends  two  members  to  the  ILmse  of  Commons.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  and  subsequently.  Boston  was  one 
of  the  principal  commercial  ports  of  England.  Fox,  the  bio- 
grapher of  the  martyrs,  was  born  here  in  1517.  The  town 
gives  the  title  of  Mscount  to  the  Irby  family. 

B JStTiJX,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding, 
3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Wetherby,  in  a valley  on  the  Wharfe. 
Pop.  1014. 

B ISti'ON,  the  second  commercial  city  of  the  United  States, 
capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Suffolk  co..  is 
situated  at  theW.  extremity  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  464  miles 
by  railroad  X.E.of  Washington;  236  miles  N.E.of  New  York; 
290  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Albany  ; 105  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Portland; 
43  miles  N.N.E.  of  Providence;  76  miles  S.S.E.  of  Concord; 
and  124  miles  N.E.  of  Hartford.  Lat.  of  the  State-house, 
42°  21'  22"  N.,  Ion.  71°  4'  9"  W.  The  city  consists  of  three 
parts,  Boston  Proper.  East  Boston,  and  South  Boston. 
Boston  Proper,  or  Old  Boston,  occupies  a peninsula  em- 
bracing about  709  acres;  the  surface  is  very  uneven,  and  in 
three  places  rises  into  hills  of  con.siderable  elevation,  the 
highest  being  1.38  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A narrow 
isihmus.  or  ‘•Neck.”  as  it  is  called,  a little  more  than  a mile 
in  length,  joins  the  peninsula  to  the  mainland  of  Roxbury 
on  tlie  S.  This  Neck,  once  overflowed  by  the  lides.  was  the 
only  pa.ssage  to  the  city  till  the  year  1789,  and  by  fortifying 
it  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  the  Ifriti.sh  were  en- 
abled to  cut  o!f  all  intercourse  between  Bo.«ton  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  has  since  been  rrused,  and  made 
much  wider,  so  that  at  present  there  are  ft)Ui'  avenues  lead- 
ing over  it  from  Roxbury  to  Boston.  Besides  these  Iho- 
rouxhfares,  seven  bridges  connect  Boston  Proper  with 
Charlestown,  South  Boston,  and  the  mainland.  The  first 
one  built  was  the  Charles  River  Bridge,  15  i3  feet  long,  lead- 
ing to  Charlestown.  It  was  Ojiened  for  travel  on  the 
eleventh  anniver.sary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  s Hill.  June 
17th.  1786.  The  Old  Cambridge  Bridge.  2758  feet  in  length, 
with  a causeway  of  3432  feet  extending  across  Charles 
River  to  Cambridge  Road,  was  comt)ieted  in  1793.  The 
South  Bo.ston  Bridge,  1559  feet  long,  leading  from  the  Neck 
to  8outh  Boston,  was  opened  in  1895.  Canal  Bridge,  2796 
feet  in  hmgth,  connecting  Boston  with  L chmere  Point,  was 
finished  in  1899.  From  the  centre  of  this  bridge  another 
bridge,  1829  feet  in  length,  extends  to  Pri.son  Point,  in 
Charlestown.  Boston  Free  Bridge,  about  500  feet  in  length, 
leading  to  8outh  Boston,  and  Warren  Bridge,  1390  feet  long, 
leading  to  Charlestown,  were  finislied  in  1828.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  Western  .\ venue,  about  li  miles  long,  and 
from  60  to  100  feet  wide,  extends  from  the  foot  of  Beacon 
U8 
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street  to  Sewell’s  Point  in  Brookline,  It  is  built  upon  a 
substantial  dam,  which  is  i onstructed  across  the  bay,  en- 
closing an  area  of  from  600  to  700  acres.  'This  enclosure  is 
now  being  filled  up  to  an  average  height  of  18  feet  from  the 
water-level  with  gravel  brought  from  Needham,  JLl  miles. 
The  part  graded  is  handsomely  laid  out  in  wide  streets,  and 
already  contains  some  of  the  finest  dwellings  and  public 
buildings  in  Boston.  When  completed  it  will  be  by  far  th» 
most  elegant  portion  of  the  city,  constituting  a new  Boston 
quite  as  large  as  the  original  peninsula.  This  portion  of  the 
city  is  known  as  the  “Back  Bay  Lands.”  With  the  ( xcep- 
tion  of  Western  Avenue,  all  the  other  bridges  leading  from 
the  city,  either  are  or  will  become,  at  a given  time,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  .state,  and  free  for  public  use.  'I’he  various 
railroads  conducting  into  the  city  proper  have  bridges  con- 
structed expressly  fur  their  accommodation.  Places  in  the 
vicinity,  not  reached  by  any  of  the.‘'e  thoroughtiires,  commu- 
nicate with  Boston  by  means  of  steam-ferries. 

South  Boston,  set  off  from  Dorchester  in  1804.  extends 
about  2 miles  along  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  between 
Boston  Proper  and  Fort  Independence.  It  embraces  about 
600  acres  of  varied  surface,  and  is  handsomely  laid  out; 
many  of  the  streets  intersect  each  other  at  l ight  angles,  and 
form  sciuares.  Near  the  centre,  and  about  2 miles  from  the 
state-house,  are  the  fiimous  “Dorchester  Heights.”  by  the 
fortification  of  which,  in  the  Revolutionary  M ar.  the  Anieri 
cans  succeeded  in  expelling  the  enemy  from  Boston.  These 
“ Heights,”  nearly  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
afford  a magnificent  view  of  the  city,  bay.  and  surrounding 
country.  One  of  them  contains  a capacious  reservoir  of  the 
Boston  IVater-works. 

East  Boston  occupies  the  western  part  of  what  was  for- 
merly known  as  Noddle’s  Island.  Samuel  Maverick  lived 
on  this  island  as  his  homestead  in  1630,  the  same  time  that 
John  Blackstone  owned  and  improved  the  peninsula.  It 
embraces  about  660  acres  of  arable  land,  together  with  a 
large  body  of  flats.  'I'he  surface  is  quite  uneven,  portions 
of  it  rising  into  considerable  elevations,  w'hich  afford  fine 
sites  for  dwellings.  The  island  is  situated  at  nearly  the 
same  distance  (about  650  yards)  from  Boston  Proper  as  from 
Charlestown.  It  was  purchased  and  laid  out  into  streets  in 
1832,  since  which  time  it  has  increased  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion. It  has  already  become  a place  of  extensive  business, 
particularly  in  ship-building  and  the  varioa.s  branches  of 
manutactures,  among  the  more  important  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  an  immense  sugar  refinery,  and  a large  steam 
flouring  mill.  A wharf.  1000  feet  in  length  is  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  Cunard  line  of  Liverpool  steamships.  East 
Boston  is  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad. 
The  several  parts  of  the  city,  together  with  the  town  of 
Chelsea,  constitute  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

'The  streets  of  Boston  were  originally  laid  out  upon  nc 
systematic  plan,  and  being  accommodated  to  the  uneven- 
ness of  the  surface,  many  of  them  are  crooked  and  narrow; 
but  these  defects  have  of  late  been  remedied  to  a consider- 
able extent,  so  that  now  the  principal  thoroughfares  are 
convenient  and  spacious.  IVashington  and  Tremont  streets 
are  the  fiishionalie  promenades.  Although  Boston  Proper 
is  circum.scribed  in  its  limits,  it  contains  one  of  the  finest 
public  parks  (the  Common)  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  city 
of  America.  Known  to  the  earliest  settlers  by  the  name  of 
“Tower  Fields,”  and  occupied  afterwards  as  a town  cow 
pasture,  Boston  Common  has  since  been  set  apart,  orna- 
mented. and  carefully  preserved  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  citizens  in  all  coming  time.  Nearly  50  acres  are  in- 
cluded within  its  boundaries,  embracing  almost  every  va- 
riety of  surface,  from  the  level  plat  to  the  gentle  slope  and 
abrupt  ascent.  Towering  elms,  some  of  which  are  lUO  years 
old,  enclo.se  the  borders,  while  within,  graded  walks,  beauti- 
fully shaded,  intersect  each  other  in  every  direction.  Near 
the  centre  is  a small  pond,  where  a fountain  sends  up  its 
crystal  stream  whirling  and  sparkling  60  or  70  feet  into  the 
air.  The  entire  grounds  are  surrounded  by  a costly  iron 
fence,  1977  yards  in  length.  'The  northern  portion  of  the 
Common,  occupying  the  southern  declivity  of  Beacon  Hill, 
affords  a fine  view  of  Charles  River,  and  the  country  in  that 
direction.  The  space  towards  the  west,  between  the  Com- 
mon and  Charles  River,  is  occupied  by  a botanic  garden, 
covering  about  25  acres.  Other  public  grounds  have  been 
laid  out  in  the  newer  portions  of  the  city. 

Boston  harbor  opens  to  the  sea  between  two  point.s  nearly 
4 miles  distant  from  each  other — Point  Alderton  on  ?Oin- 
tasket,  and  Point  Shirley  in  Chelsea.  It  is  sheltered  f.om 
the  ocean  by  the  peninsulas  of  which  these  two  i)oints  are 
the  extremities,  and  a large  number  of  islands,  bftwemi 
which  are  three  entrances.  The  main  passage,  which  is 
about  3 miles  S.E.  of  the  Navy-yard,  and  so  narrow  as 
scarcely  to  admit  two  vessels  to  pass  abreast,  lies  between 
Castle  and  Governor’s  Islands,  and  is  defended  fy  Fort  In- 
dependence and  Fort  Warren.  A passage  N.  of  Goveriior’.s 
Island  is  also  protected  by  Fort  M'arren.  A new  tbrtie.ss, 
of  great  size  and  strength,  now  nearly  conq  leted.  on 
Georges  Island,  guards  the  entrance  to  the  outward  or 
lower  harbor.  The  entire  surface  included  wiiuin  Point 
Alderton  and  Point  Sairley  is  estimated  at  75  square  mileu. 
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About  half  of  which  affords  good  anchorage-ground  for  ves-  I 
sels  of  the  largest  cltiss.  It  is  easy  of  access,  free  from  sand- 
bars, and  seldom  obstructed  withi  ice.  The  whole  is  tliicUly 
studded  with  islands,  and  is  the  reservoir  of  several  small 
streams. -among  which  are  the  Mystic,  Charles,  Neponset, 
and  the  Manatiriuot  Kivers. 

Public  Buildings.— Amonit.  the  public  buildings,  the  State- 
house,  from  its  position,  is  the  most  conspicuous.  It  stands 
on  the  summit  of  Beacon  Hill,  fronting  the  common.  It  was 
erected  in  1798.  on  ground  termed  in  the  grant,  ‘‘Governor 
Hancock’s  pasture.”  The  edifice  is  173  feet  long,  and  til  feet 
wide,  with  a dome  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  30  feet  high,  the 
summit  of  w hich  is  about  T20  feet  from  the  ground,  and  230 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  1854  extensive  additions 
were  made  to  the  N.  front  for  a State  Library.  The  view 
which  is  afforded  from  the  cupola  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
thing  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  Every  por- 
tion of  the  city  is  before  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  The  har- 
bor is  spread  out  towards  the  E..  embosoming  a multitude 
of  beautiful  islands,  and  whitened  with  a thousand  .sails. 
On  the  other  hand  is  an  illimitable  expanse  of  country 
adorned  with  fruitful  fields,  and  everywhere  dotted  over 
with  elegant  villas  and  tiourishing  villages;  while  to  the  N. 
towers  Hunker  Hill  .Monument,  marking  the  place  where 
the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought.  The 
number  of  persons  who  vi.sited  the  cupola  of  the  State- 
house  from  April  to  November,  1849.  was  t)2.43lt.  On  the 
entrance-tioor  stonds  a fine  statue  of  Washington,  by  Chan- 
trey.  The  representative.s’  hall  is  in  the  centre  on  the  prin- 
cipal floor,  the  senate  chamber  in  the  E..  and  the  governor  s 
and  council  chamber  in  the  IV.  wing.  The  old  State-hou.se 
is  still  standing  at  the  upper  end  of  State  street,  on  the 
site  occupied  as  the  seat  of  government  in  .Mas.sachusetts 
140  years.  The  first  building  was  erected  in  1059,  (after- 
wards destroyed  by  fire;)  the  second  in  1714  (also  destroyed 
by  fire:)  and  the  present  one  in  1748.  Faneuil  Hall,  the 
“Cradle  of  Liberty,”  as  it  is  called,  is  an  object  of  much  in- 
terest, as  being  the  place  where  the  oi-ators  in  the  days  of 
Hancock  and  Adams  roused  the  people  to  resistance  against 
British  oppression.  It  is  .situated  in  Dock  siiuare.  and  is 
100  feet  long,  80  wide,  and  3 stories  high.  The  hall  is  76 
feet  s([uare.  and  28  feet  hi;h,  with  deep  galleries  on  three 
sides.  The  building  was  presented  to  the  citizens,  in  1742, 
by  Feter  Faneuil,  Esq. 

Quincy  Market,  immediately  E.  of  Faneuil  Hall,  on  Dock 
street,  was,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  hamlsomest 
market-house  in  the  United  States.  It  is  upwards  of  500  feet 
long.  50  feet  wide,  and  2 stories  high,  with  a dome.  The  se- 
cond story,  called  Quincy  Hall,  is  so  constructed  that  it  can 
be  occupied  as  several  apartments,  or  thrown  into  one.  as 
occasion  may  require.  The  building  was  erected  in  1826.  at 
a cost  of  about  ,$150,000.  There  are  several  other  markets 
in  the  city,  besides  those  of  Fast  Boston  and  South  Boston. 
The  Custom-house  is  near  the  head  of  Long  Wharf,  fronting 
both  on  Commerce  street  and  on  the  hai-bor.  It  is  built  of 
granite,  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and  surmounted  by  a dome, 
the  bip  of  which  is  90  feet  from  the  ground.  The  foundations 
rest  upon  3000  piles.  Its  length  is  140  feet;  width,  includ- 
ing the  projections  of  the  cros.s,  95  feet.  Each  front  has  a 
portico  of  6 Doric  columns — each,  a single  stone,  costing 
ibout  $,')000.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  was  upwards 
of  $1,000,000.  The  Merchatit.s’  Exchange  is  a magnificent 
fire-proof  building,  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  State  street. 
It  has  76  feet  front,  and  extends  back  250  feet  to  Lindall 
street,  covering  13.000  feet  of  ground.  The  front  is  com- 
posed of  Quincy  granite,  with  4 pilasters,  each  a single  stone 
45  feet  high,  and  weighing  about  55  tons.  The  roof  is  of 
wrought  iron,  covered  with  galvanized  sheet-iron.  The  great 
central  hall.  80  feet  by  58,  is  occupied  as  the  Merchants  Fx- 
change  and  reading-room.  In  the  basement  is  the  city  posb 
office.  The  building  was  finished  in  1842.  and  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  the  ground.  $175,000.  A new  City  Hall,  of  light- 
coloi-ed  granite  from  Concoi’d,  N.il.,  is  now  (1865)  nearly 
completed,  costing  about  $600,000,  in  frojit  of  which  is  to  be 
pliuH'd  the  statue  of  Franklin.  The  Court-house,  also  of 
gi  anite,  is  in  Court  square,  between  the  City  Hall  and  Court 
street.  It  contains  the  rooms  of  the  city,  comity,  and 
United  States  Courts.  The  City  Prison,  consisting  of  a 
centre  building  in  the  form  of  an  octagon  with  4 wings  ex- 
tending in  opposite  directions,  is  near  the  foot  of  Cambridge 
street.  The  new  Tremont  Temple,  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  one  burnt  in  1852,  i**  on  Tremont  street,  opposite  the 
Tremont  House.  The  main  hall,  which  is  on  the  upper 
fltior,  is  130  feet  by  about  73,  and  45  feet  in  ludght,  having 
gallerie,s  on  three  sides,  with  8 separate  flights  of  stairs. 
Directly  under  this  hall  are  13  rooms,  averaging  about  16 
feet  in  width,  a.al  from  32  to  38  feet  in  length.  Fronting  on 
Tremont  sf.-*:  are  4 rooms  occupied  as  stores,  in  the  rear 
of  which  arc  2 others,  each  32  feet  by  16,  and  a vestry  73 
feet  by  33.  ctill  farther  in  the  rear  is  another  hall  or 
chau'd,  73  feet  by  53,  witn  a ceiling  25  feet  high.  The  Bos- 
ton Music  Hall,  coinideted  in  1852,  fronts  both  on  Winter 
street  and  on  Bumstead  place.  The  length  of  the  central 
hall  is  130  feet;  width,  80  feet;  height,  65  feet;  with  two 
tiers  of  galleries  exteuiiing  on  three  sides.  It  is  one  of  the 


I finest  concert-halls  in  the  United  States  Music  Hall  con- 
tains the  “Great  Organ,”  one  of  the  mont  powerful  and 
most  admirable  instruments  ever  constructed.  It  was  built 
at  Ludwigslust,  in  Germany,  and  cost  $60,n00.  It  lias  89 
stops,  and  nearly  6000  pipes.  Its  entire  height  is  60  feet, 
breadth  48  feet,  and  deptli  24  feet.  The  Fitchburg  Railroad 
Depjt,  at  the  corner  of  Causeway  and  Haverhill  streets,  was 
at  the  time  of  its  completion  the  handsomest  railway  edific< 
in  the  United  States,  and  cost  upwards  of  $70,000. 

In  Boston  there  are  about  100  churches  of  the  rarloss 
denominations,  viz.:  Unitarian,  22:  Congregafionaiist,  14 
Baptist,  13;  Methodist,  12;  Episcopal.il;  Roman  Catln  lie 
11;  Universalist,  6;  besides  tho.se  of  various  other  deno- 
minations. Christ  Church,  (Episcopal.)  built  in  1723.  is 
the  oldest  church  edifice  in  Boston.  The  Old  South  Meeting- 
house, erected  in  1730,  is  the  next.  From  the  great  histori- 
cal interest  connected  with  this  church,  it  is  selected  for  the 
annual  election  sermon,  preached  before  the  governor  and 
general  court. 

The  wharves  and  warehouses  of  Boston  are  on  a scale  of 
magnitude  and  grandeur  surpassed  by  no  other  city  of  eijual 
population.  The  N.  and  E.  sides  of  Old  Boston  are  lined 
with  wharves  and  docks,  which,  taken  together,  make  up 
an  aggregate  length  of  over  5 miles.  Many  of  them  are 
stupendous  structures.  Long  wharf,  lined  with  spacious 
warehouse.s,  extends  into  the  harbor  If 09  feet;  T wharf 
reaches  from  the  centre  nearly  to  the  outer  extremity  of  this 
wharf  on  the  N.  side,  and  is  parallel  to  it.  The  two  are 
united  Viy  means  of  a short  cross- wharf.  The  next  S.  o 
Long  wharf  is  Centre  wharf.  1379  feet  long,  with  a uniform, 
range  of  warehouses  4 stories  high,  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  The  Custom-house  is  situated  between  tiiese  two. 
on  Commercial  street.  Still  farther  S.  is  India  wharf.  960 
feet  in  length,  and  from  246  to  280  in  breath,  having  a 
range  of  lofty  warehouses  in  the  centre.  Here  are  found 
vessels  from  China  and  India.  The  most  important  N.  ot 
these  are  Commercial  wharf,  Lewis’s  wharf,  and  the  Eastern 
Railroad  wharf.  Commercial  wharf  and  Lewis's  v harf  are 
each  occupied  by  a range  of  massive  granite  warehou.ses. 
On  the  Eastern  Railroad  wharf,  the  landing  of  the  E.ast  Bos- 
ton Ferry,  there  are  two  such  ranges,  with  an  avenue  be- 
tween leading  to  the  sfiition-house. 

In:  tit  util, ns. — Boston  contains  a great  number  of  literary, 
scientific,  and  educational  institutions.  The  Bo.ston  .Atbe- 
na'um.  incorporated  in  1807,  and  situated  in  Beacon  street, 
Is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  lichly  endowed  and 
splendid  literary  institutions  in  the  world.  The  Perkins 
ftimily.  one  of  the  richest  of  ••  the  solid  men  of  Boston,” 
gave  to  the  society  $()1.0U0.  Other  large  and  liberal  dcmiv 
tions  were  received  from  different  persons,  until  the  so- 
ciety were  able  to  erect  a library  building,  at  a cost  of 
$136,000,  on  a lot  of  ground  that  cost  .$55,000.  The  library 
contains  above  50.000  volumes  of  books,  besides  an  extensive 
collection  of  mannscripts.  The  Athenaeum  likewise  con- 
tains a fine  gallery  of  sculpture,  and  also  one  of  paintings. 
The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  organized  in  1794, 
possesses  a library  of  12.000  volumes,  and  about  450  vo- 
lumes of  manuscripts,  together  with  an  extensive  collection 
of  pamphlets,  maps,  charts,  coins,  and  other  relics.  The 
Boston  Library  Society,  founded  in  1794.  have  a hall  in  the 
Tontine  Buildings,  and  a library  of  about  14,000  volumes. 
The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  a lilnary 
of  15.000  volumes.  Excepting  the  Ameri.an  Philosophical 
Society,  at  Philadelphia,  this  is  the  oldest  organization  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States,  having  been  founded  in 
1780.  It  occupies  an  apartment  in  the  Athenaeum.  The 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  instituted  in  1820,  has  a 
collection  of  upwards  of  13,600  volumes.  The  first  Me- 
chanics’ Apprentices’  Library  Association  ever  organized 
was  established  at  Boston  in  1820.  The  State  Library, 
ftmnded  in  1826.  has  8<I00.  and  the  City  Library,  founded  in 
1851,  10,000  volumes.  The  Public  Library  building,  on 
Boylston  street,  facing  the  Common,  was  dedicated  Jan.  1st, 
1858.  The  cost  was  $363,63-5,  This  library  contains  95,000 
vols.,  and  is  free  to  every  citizen  of  Boston.  The  expense 
of  carrying  on  the  library  for  the  last  year  exceedisl  .$>30,000. 
Among  the  other  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  So- 
ciidy  of  Natural  History,  .the  building  for  which,  on  the 
“Back  Bay  Lands,”  cost  $100,000,  also  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  edifice  for  which,  in  the  same  locality, 
cost  $100,000.  The  Medical  College  con  lected  with  Har- 
vard University  is  situated  in  Boston.  The  Lowell  In- 
stitute Wiis  establisheil  by  John  Lowell,  junior,  who  bo 
queathed  to  it  a legacy  of  $250,000.  The  bequest  pro- 
vides for  regular  courses  of  free  lectures,  to  be  gi'. en  upon 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  physics  and  cheiiiiftry,  in 
their  application  to  the  arts,  and  numerous  other  important 
subjects.  There  are  also  many  other  similar  societies,  s;i  h 
as  the  New  Fngland  Historical  ami  Genealogical  Society, 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  American  Ori- 
ental Society,  the  American  Statistical  Association,  the 
Boston  Lyceum,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the  .Musi- 
cal I'lducational  Society,  and  the  Boston  Academy  of  Mimic. 

Closely  identified  with  the  history  of  Boston  is  hersysii'in 
of  public  instruction.  Ever  cherished  with  maternal  caiQ 
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her  schools  h^ve  long  been  ornaments  to  the  city,  and 
the  pride  of  New  England.  As  early  as  1635,  the  town  re-  ! 
cords  bear  evidence  to  the  establishment  of  a “ free  school,” 
and  from  that  hour  to  the  present  no  interest  has  received 
more  earnest  attention  than  the  subject  of  education.  The 
system  comprises  three  grades  — primary,  grammar,  and 
high  schools.  There  are  254  primary,  20  grammar,  and 
3 high  schools.  The  high  schools  are,  the  Latin  school, 
for  l)oys,  comprising  268  pupils;  the  English  high  school, 
for  boys,  with  200  pupils;  and  the  high  and  normal  school, 
for  girls,  with  340  pupils.  There  are  in  the  primary  schools 
13,500  pupils,  with  an  attendance  of  90  per  cent.;  in  the 
grammar  schools  13,500  pupils,  with  an  attendance  of  93 
per  cent.  Total  numl)er  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  about 
28,000.  AVhole  number  of  male  teachers,  including  masters, 
sub-masters,  and  ushei's,  is  55.  Whole  number  of  female 
teachers,  503.  Salaries  of  the  masters  of  the  three  high 
schools,  $3000;  of  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools, 
,$2200 ; of  the  sub-masters  of  the  high  schools,  $2200 ; of  the 
sub-masters  of  the  grammar  schools,  $1800;  other  salaries 
vai’ying  from  $1800  to  $400,  according  to  the  length  of  term 
of  service.  The  salaries  are  ti.ved  by  the  school  committee, 
which  consists  of  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the  common 
council,  and  si.x  persons  from  each  of  the  12  wards.  The 
auKjunt  of  money  exi)ended  in  the  schools  for  the  year  1863, 
for  salaries  and  iuci<leiital  expenses  alone,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  school-houses,  was  about  $475,000.  The  average 
cost  of  tuition  of  each  scholar  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  $14.08.  Total  amount  expended  for  school  wlitices,  up 
to  May  1,  1864,  upwards  of  $2,000,000.  Instruction  in  mu- 
sic has  been  given  for  many  years  in  the  grammar  schools. 
In  1864  the  school  committee  appointed  an  instructor  in 
music  in  the  primary  schools,  to  commence  with  the  young- 
est scholars,  at  a salary  of  $1200. 

The  benevolent  institutions  of  Boston  are  numerous  and 
well  endowed.  The  .Massachusetts  General  Hospital  occu- 
pies a plot  of  4 acres  of  ground  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city,  on  the  right  bank  of  Charles  Hiver.  The  building  is 
constructed  of  Chelmsford  granite,  274  feet  long,  ami  54 
wide.  Besides  a permanent  fund  of  ,$171,119,  it  has  other 
sourceii  of  income,  making  the  total  receipts  for  the  year 
1850,  $38,517.  The  number  of  jiatients  admitted  during  the 
same  iieriod  was  746.  The  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
a branch  of  the  tieneral  Hospital,  is  delightfully  situated  on 
an  eminence  in  Somerville,  about  2 miles  N.W.  of  Boston. 
The  asylum  comprises  a groui)  of  5 elegant  buildings,  sur- 
rounded with  15  acres  of  ground,  beautifnlly  laid  (uit  and 
ornamented.  I hirty  thousand  dollars  have  ])een  contri- 
buted, since  1845,  for  the  sui)port  of  this  institution  by  a 
single  individual,  the  Hon.  William  AppletoJi,  of  Boston. 
The  McLean  Asylum  received  its  name  from  .John  McLean. 
Esej.,  of  Boston,  a liberal  benefactor  of  the  General  Hospital. 
The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  occupies  the  fine  building  formerly  known  as  the 
Mount  Wa.shington  Mouse,  in  South  Boston.  In  addition  to 
other  contributions,  it  receives  .$9000  annually  from  the 
state.  The  average  number  of  pujjils  is  about  100.  I here 
is  also  located  in  South  Boston,  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospi- 
tal. The  exi)ense  of  which  institution  for  the  year  1863 
was  $29,236,  and  the  number  of  inmates  168.  An  institu- 
tion called  the  “ Boston  Karin  School,”  with  accommodations 
for  about  300  indigent  boys,  is  situated  on  Thompson’s  Island. 
'The  new  Almshouse,  an  imposing  structure,  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  is  on  Deer  Island,  where  also  are  the  Mouse  of 
Industry  and  Keformation  (formerly  located  in  South  Bos- 
ton), and  the  Quarantine  Hospital.  In  the  House  of  Imlus- 
try  anil  Reformation  and  Mouse  of  Correction  in  1863  there 
were  897  inmates,  expense  $95,014.  In  the  western  portion 
of  the  city  is  the  Boston  Lye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  in  the 
southern  paid,  the  New  Kngland  Female  Medical  College. 
The  othei-  jirinciiial  benevolent  institutions  .are  a school  for 
idiotic  children,  which  is  in  successful  operation,  and  the 
Home  for  Aged  Indigent  Females.  'I  he  last  Boston  Direc- 
tory contains  a list  of  above  60  societies  under  the  head  of 
“ Religious,  Charitable,  and  Reformatory,”  and  some 50  under 
the  head  of  “ Educational,  Scientific,  and  Commemorative.” 
'The  most  important  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  Boston 
is  perhaiw  the  Free  City  Hospital,  completed  in  1864  at  a 
cosi  of  about  $400,000. 

There  are  issued  in  Boston  about  100  periodical  {uiblica- 
tions,  treating  of  almost  every  subject,  whether  of  news,  art, 
literature,  or  science.  Of  these,  more  than  12  are  dailies. 
A mi  mg  the  others  are  comprised  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished literary  and  scientific  journals  in  the  United  .'^tates. 

Cniniriercf'.,  Financpn,  (fr. — In  commercial  imiinrtance,  Bos- 
ton ranks  among  the  first  cities  of  America.  Her  foreign 
commerce  has  always  been  great,  and  extends  to  almost 
every  nation  on  the  globe.  Her  coast  trade  is  also  immense. 
Along  the  wharves,  in  every  direction  and  at  all  times,  may 
be  .seen  forests  of  masts,  and  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  'I’he  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  [lort 
of  Boston  and  Charleston  during  the  year  ending  .June  30, 
1863,  was  3011  (tonnage  639,828) ; of  tliese,  836  were  Ameri- 
can itonnage  275.593),  and  2175  foreign  vessels  (tonnage 
364,235).  The  total  number  that  cleared  for  the  same  year 
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was  2972  (tonnage  586,559),  of  which  749  (tonnag*  210,643) 
were  Ameiican,  and  2223  (tonnage  369,916)  were  foreign. 
With  these  figures,  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  sta- 
tistics of  commerce  and  navigation  before  the  war,  some  ten 
years  back.  During  the  year  1852.  there  were  at  Boston  2974 
foreign  tonnage  518,078  and  6496  coastwise  arrivals.  Of  the 
coastwise,  1838  were  Irom  Philadelphia,  500  from  New  York, 
298  from  Bangor,  283  from  Baltimore,  277  from  Portland, 
156  from  New  Orleans,  and  smaller  numbers  trom  other 
liorts.  Of  the  foreign  arrivals,  about  75  were  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Mope  and  beyond.  'The  clearances  for  the  same  year 
were  6154  vessels.  'The  total  number  of  foreign  arrivals  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1854,  was  3075  (tonnage  653,443),  of 
which  990  (tonnage  320,174)  wore  by  American  vessels;  total 
number  of  clearances  to  foreign  jiorts,  3054  (tonnage  613,439). 
The  aggregate  shipping,  June  30, 1854,  was  437,324  nms  reg- 
istered, and  58,556  enrolled:  total, 495.880 tons.  Du. ing  the 
year,  68  vessels  (59  of  them  ships),  with  an  aggregate  o'  69,350 
tons  burden,  were  admeasured.  Three-fourths  of  the  trade 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  with  Russia,  and  more  than 
half  with  the  East  Indies  (including  nearly  all  th  i Calcutta 
trade)  comes  to  this  port.  Boston  has  also  extei  sive  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  South  America,  and  the  West  India  Islands. 

The  following  statements  exhibit  some  of  the  chief  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Boston  for  the  year  Isbl,  and  some  of 
the  prev  ious  years.  'The  imports  of  coffee  have  been  as  fol- 
lows. Erorn  the 


1864. 

1863. 

1862. 

East  Indies,  bags 

Hayti,  “ 

28,-.i91 

4669 

7580 

•21,762 

19,057 

28,806 

Ri)  Janeiro,  “ 

MnnHla  “ 

‘"”156 

1610 

4 

4921 

other  foreign  ports,  “ 

l'2-'5 

3167 

Coastwise,  “ 

7:543 

10,110 

60.^9 

Total,  bags 

59,156 

35.0b5 

49.563 

The  exports  of  the  same  article  have  been  as  follows: — 


Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

1861,  bags 

1098 

35-25 

1863,  “ 

•2.5h9 

•2474 

1862,  “ 

6849 

3691 

The  total  receijits  of  cotton  have  been,  in  1864, 77,890  bales; 
1863,  63,230  ; 1862,  43,49:1. 

'The  exports  of  cotton  have  been,  in  1864,826  bales;  1863, 
1172;  186-2,251. 

'The  imports  of  mackerel  from  tlie  provinces  have  been  as 
follows;  in  1864,  37,502  barrels;  186:5,31.110;  1862,20.120. 
'The  imports  of  other  princijial  kinds  of  fish  have  been — 


1864. 

1863. 

186-2. 

Codfish,  quintals 

do.  Idds - 

5187 

147 

25,583 

226 

31,039 

Salmon,  tierces 

270 

1987 

887 

do  bills 

1661 

1679 

1289 

do  boxes 

154 

328 

620 

Herring,  bbis 

36.865 

.36.4-28 

41,593 

do  boxes 

•23,319 

•2,5,761 

19.902 

The  exports  of  the  principal  kinds  of  fish  have  been — 


1864. 

1863. 

1862.  j 

Codfish, 

drums 

9181 

10..351 

9811  1 

do 

boxes 

9603 

8405 

8041 

do 

quintals 

40,671 

27.071 

5'2, 2.55 

Mackerel, 

bhis 

64,611 

59.166 

47,155 

Herring, 

97.116 

131.894 

1:33,912 

do 

bbIs 

14,777 

15,095 

16,331 

The  total  receipts  of  flour  have  been,  in  1864,  1,346,403 
barrels;  1863,1,444.663;  186'2,  1,365.832. 

the  exports  of  flour  have  been,  in  1864,  341,932  barrels ; 
186:i,  433,957;  1862,  555,591. 

The  receipts  of  grain  have  been — 


Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

1S64,  bushels 

**  

55,069 

44.760 

63,015 

1,604.639 

1,614.064 

1,889,021 

1,746.932 

1,441.608 

1,108,991 

34. -285 
27.31-2 
39,973 

186'2,  » 

The  exports  of  corn  for  1864  have  hecn  .35,007  busliels; 
for  1863,  26,0-27.  The  export  of  wheat  for  1864  was  6 bnsli- 
els:  for  1863,  1483.  'The  imports  of  hides  for  1864  have  been 
.as  follows:  from  Buenos  Ayres,  94,215  liides;  Central  Ame- 
rica, 12,4-22;  Sierra  Leone.  52.617  : other  African  port.s.  109,- 
931;  Honolulu,  11,170;  California.  80,7''4;  New  Orleni.i,. 
41,28s;  'Texas.  2600;  liesides  a large  number  from  vanou* 
other  jilaces,  making  in  all  for  1864,  833,806;  1863,742,392; 
1862,.5h8  980. 

'Tlie  increasing  importance  of  the  ice  trade  in  Boston  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  statement:  The  total  eiport 
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Ice  for  1864  was  104,354  tons;  1863,  71,215;  1862,  78.102. 
Of  the  104,3.=4  tons  exported  in  1864,  tliere  were  sent  to 
C:llcutti^  7472  ton.s;  Hong  Kong.  2381;  Bombay,  3255:  Ba- 
tavia, 24J9;  Madras,  1508;  Callas;  2983;  Mauritius,  1350; 
Rio  Janeiro,  3319;  Aspinwall,  1209;  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
2232;  Barbadoes.  1309;  iSaiiit  Thomas,  1282;  Demarara, 
1238 ; Havana,  8130. 

The  imports  of  iron  have  been  as  follows : — 


I86'2. 

1863. 

1864. 

Bars 

769,072 

793,317 

981,883 

;i i 1 rnad  hars. 

lOl-it 

•2719 

irniij  tons..,. 

18,-104 

•28,512 

•22,371 

Tlie  imports  o'"  molasses  for  1864  have  been  as  follows : — 


Bbis. 

Tierces. 

Hhds.  1 

Foreign 

1744 

3772 

4^2, 4t9  1 

CuasI  wise 

9340 

220 

14,245 

Total  for  1864 

11,084 

3992 

56.704 

Total  for  1863 

23.157 

3414 

58,103 

Total  for  1862 

4775 

4836 

70,339 

The  exports  of  molasses  have  been — 


Hhds. 

Tierces. 

Bbis. 

1864  

5060 

303 

880 

18K3 

11,444 

564 

2277 

1862 

10,780 

624 

690 

Of  the  5060  hhds.  for  1864,  3776  were  exported  coastwise. 
Tlie  annexed  table  exhibits  some  of  the  leading  imports  and 
exports  of  Boston  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1852: — 


Exported. 

Received. 

106,147 

17.3,305 

3146 

281.166 

120.043 

48.570 

n.5'29 

•20,567 

53.568 

48,110 

241 

7356 

2856 

•269,771 

896,454 

6)19 

71.504 

509 

3339 

3205 

4481 

25,187 

762,939 

74,180 

2.118,338 

Coffee  .... 

Cotton 

Mackerel . 
Herring... 
Cocllish. . . 


.bags  and  piculs. . 

.bales 

.bbis 


Flour. . . . 

Molasses. 


Wheat. 

Corn... 


.qui  ntals. 
.casks.... 
. .drtJiiis. . . 

..bbIs 

..hhds 

..tierces.. 

. .bbis 

. .bushels. 


The  total  amount  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the 
year  l.s64,;swas  $30,751,595 ; of  exports,  $21,142,834. 

There  were,  in  1865,  45  banks  in  Boston,  with  tin  aggre- 
gate Ciipitiil  of  about  $30,000,000,  and  with  a circulation  of 
about  $7,000,000. 

Seven  great  lines  of  railroad  terminate  in  this  city,  open- 
ing communication  with  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  Ogdens- 
burg  in  New  York,  and  La  Prairie  in  Canada,  and  another 
extending  throngli  Maine,  that  connects  Boston  with  Mon- 
treal. 'J'he  (ireat  Western  line  extends,  one  branch  through 
Alliany,  Buff.do,  Detroit,  and  Chicago,  and  another  through 
Canada  West,  from  the  Susjiension  Bridge  below  Niagara 
Falls  to  WiiuLsor,  opposite  Detroit. 

Boston  is  abundantly  sui)j)lied  with  excellent  water  from 
the  Cochituate  Lake,  situated  about  20  miles  W.  of  the  city, 
and  covering  an  area  of  650  acres.  Its  elevation  is  12^ 
feet  above  .spring  tide.  The  water  is  conveyed  by  means  of 
a brick  conduit  to  a grand  reservoir  in  Brookline,  and  from 
thence  to  the  different  distributing  resorvoirs.  The  water 
is  carried  over  Charles  River  in  two  iron  {)ipes,  each  30 
inches  in  diameter,  resting  on  a granite  bridge,  having  3 
arches,  each  .30  feet  span. 

Among  the  i»rincipal  hotels  of  Boston  may  be  named  the 
following: —The  Tremont  House,  on  Tremont  street;  the 
Revere  House,  on  Bowdoin  Square;  the  Parker  House;  the 
American  House,  on  Hanover  street;  the  Winthrop  House, 
on  Tremont  street;  and  the  Adams  Hou.se,  on  Washington 
street.  Most  of  the  above  are  first-class  hotels. 

History. — From  the  peculiar  ccuiformation  of  its  surface, 
the  first  settlers  called  Boston  Tremont,  or  trimountain. 
The  present  name  was  given  it  in  honor  of  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
from  Boston,  England.  The  Rev.  John  Blackstone  was  the 
first  white  inhabitant.  He  lived  here  iilone  until  the  ar- 
rival of  John  Winthrop,  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1630.  About  the  year  1635,  Mr.  Blackstone  removed  to 
Rhode  Island,  having  sold  his  ” right  and  title  to  the  penin- 
sula of  8hawmut”  for  .30^.  The  first  church  was  built  in 
16.i2.  and  the  first  wharf  in  Ui73.  Four  years  after,  John 
Hayward  was  appointed  post-master,  “to  take  in  and  convey 
etters  according  to  direction.”  The  fii’st  newspaper  was  is- 
C.ed  April  17th.  1704.  called  the  Boxton  iVnvs  L'ttrr.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  born,  .lanuary  17th.  1706.  In  1768,  the 
dilficullies  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
becoming  s^riou.s.  two  regiments  of  British  soldiers  were 
lauded  in  Boston.  October  1st.  and  quartered  in  the  Old 
litate- House.  March  5th,  1770,  the  citizens  were  fired  on  in 


the  streets  by  the  soldiery,  and  several  killed  and  wounded 
March  31st,  the  port  of  Boston  was  closed  by  act  of  Parlia 
ment.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1775.  was  fought  the  battle  ol 
Bunker  Hill.  From  this  time,  the  British  army,  to  the  n.'jn- 
her  of  al  out  10,000  troops,  had  pos.session  of  Boston  tnl 
March,  1776,  when  they  were  compelled  by  the  American? 
intrenched  on  Dorchester  Heights  to  withdraw  from  tfe 
town  and  harl  or.  'I  he  fii  st  blood  shed  in  defence  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  was  shed  in  Boston,  and  throughout  the  entire 
war  no  people  contributed  more  largely  towards  its  suiiport. 
Boston  continued  a town  until  its  population  had  increased 
to  nearly  45,000.  The  government  was  administered  by  a 
boaid  of  selectmen,  according  to  the  custom  of  other  towns 
in  New  England.  At  length  a majority  being  favorable  to  a 
municipal  organization.  Boston  lecamean  incorporated  city, 
February  23d,  1822.  The  city  is  divided  into  12  wards,  and 
governed  by  a mayor,  a board  of  aldermen,  consisting  of  12 
persons,  and  the  common  council,  con.sisting  of  48  persons, 
which  boards,  in  their  joint  capacity,  according  to  the  revised 
charter  of  1854,  are  denominated  the  City  Council.  Pop.  in 
1800,  24,937;  1810,  33.250;  1820,43.298;  1830,  61,391;  1840, 

93,383;  1850,  136,881;  18b0,  177,840. Inhab.  Bostoniajv 

bos-to'ne-an. 

BOSTOS,  a po.st-viliage  and  township  of  Erie  co..  New 
York.  18  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Buffalo.  Pop.  1716. 

BOSTON,  a post-office  of  Northampton  co..  Pennsylvania. 

BOSTON,  a po.st-office  of  Culpepper  co.,  Virginia. 

BOSTON,  a post-village  of  Thomas  co.,  Georgia,  11  miles 
S.F,.  of  Thomasville. 

BOSTON,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Bowie  co., 
Texas,  350  miles  N.E.  of  Austin  City,  and  about  12  miles 
S.  of  Red  River,  which,  in  this  part  of  its  cour.se,  is  a large 
navigable  stream,  flowing  through  a rich  farming  region. 

BOSTON,  a township  in  Franklin  co.,  Arkansas. 

BOSTON,  a post-office  of  Williamson  co..  Tennessee. 

BOSTON,  a post-office  of  Nelson  co.,  Kentucky. 

BOSTON,  a small  village  of  Whitley  co..  Kentucky. 

BOSTON,  a village  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

BOSTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio, 
139  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1202. 

BOSTON,  a post-town, ‘^hip  in  Ionia  co.,  Michigan.  P.  1244. 

BOSTON,  a post-township  in  Wayne  co.,  Indiana,  about 
8 miles  S.E.  of  Centreville.  Pop.  887. 

BOSTON,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  was  laid  out  in  1850. 

BOSTON,  a village  of  Wa.shington  co.,  Indiana,  7 miles 
E.S.E.  from  Salem. 

BOSTON,  a small  post-village  of  Andrew  co..  Alissouri. 

BOSTON,  a village  cf  Warrick  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Evans- 
ville and  Illinois  Railroad.  10  miles  N.W.  of  Bonneville. 

B()ST0N,  a town  of  Placer  co..  California,  on  the  right 
bank  of  American  River,  about  5 miles  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Sacramento  River. 

BOSTON  CORNER,  a post-office  of  Berkshire  co.,  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts. 

BOST'RA.  See  Bozrah. 

HOST’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Cabarras  co.,  North  Car 
roiina. 

BOSTWICK,  a post-office  of  Alonroe  co.,  Illinois. 

BOST'WICK  L.\KE,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan. 

BOS'WORTH,  IIUS'BANDS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Leicester. 

BOS'WORTH,  MARKET,  a market-town  and  parish,  of 
England,  near  the  Ashby  Canal,  ll^  miles  S.W.  of  Leices- 
ter. Pop.  in  1851,  2-449.  They  are  partly  employed  in  the 
knitting  of  w'orsted  stockings.  On  a moss  in  the  vicinity, 
on  the  22d  of  August.  1485.  w'as  fought  the  decisive  battle 
which  terminated  the  wars  of  the  Ro.se.s.  with  the  life  of 
Richard  III.,  (the  only  English  monarch  slain  in  battle 
since  the  conquest.)  A well  is  still  shown  at  which  Richard 
is  reported  to  have  drunk  durit  g the  battle;  also  an  emi- 
nence. called  Crownhill.  where  Lord  Stanley  placed  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  the  victor  Henry  VII. 

B.  ISZORM  EN  Y,(B6sz6rmeny.)  I o'soR'man'.  a town  of  Hun- 
gary. co.  of  Bihar.  18  miles  N.W.  of  Grosswardein.  Pep  17,000. 

BOSZORMENY,  a towm  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Szaboh  z.  cajii 
tal  of  the  Haiduck  di.strict.il  miles  N.W.  of  Debreezin,  with 
Protestant  and  United  Greek  Churches,  and  the  district 
court-houses. 

BOT.\FGGO,  bo-t2-fo'go,  a considerable  village  of  Brazil, 
about  4 miles  S.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  a bay  of  the  same 
name,  communicating  with  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Jajieiro. 
This  village,  whii  h is  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  is  comp.ised 
of  fine  country  hou.ses,  ranged  in  a semicircle  round  the  N. 
margin  of  the  bays. 

BOTAN'IC  IIlLL,a  post-office  of  Nash  co..  North  Carolina. 

BOTWNY  (bot'a-ne)  B.\Y,  a bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Australia.  New  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland, 5 miles  S.  of  Sydney.  Lat.  34°  S.,  Ion.  151°  15'  E. 
It  is  about  1 mile  wide  at  its  entrance,  but  farther  inland 
the  breadth  is  3 miles;  length,  5 miles,  with  good  anchor- 
age in  from  4 to  7 fathoms  water.  1 of  h on  the  N.  and  S.  sides 
It  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770.  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  varietj’  of  new  plants  then  obstTved  on  its 
shores.  It  became  an  English  penal  c«l(>ny  in  1787.  On  it» 
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coast  is  a column  erected,  in  1825,  to  the  memory  of  the 
French  r ivigaior,  La-Ferouse.  See  Sydnet. 

Y ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
cfF  the  S K.  extremity  of  New  Caledonia;  lat.  22°  27'  S.,  Ion. 
167°  r L. 

DOTAVIA,  (?)  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa. 

BOTCIIKA,  botch^kd,  a village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pasha- 
lic  of  'rrelii/ond,  on  the  Tchnruk,  30  miles  S.  of  Batoom, 
an  1 compi  ising  from  80  to  100  large  and  partially  stone-built 
houses.  Its  inhai  itants  make  bricks  and  earthen  jars,  and 
cai  ry  on  a transit  trade  bv  the  river. 

B tTBL  TOBAOO,  l>»-teB  to-bd'go,  an  island  in  the  China 
Sea.  45  miles  S.E.  of  Formosa.  Lat.  of  S.K.  point.  22°  1'  4o" 
N.,  Ion.  121^39'  4.V'  E.  South  rf  it  is  the  island  Little  Botel. 

BJl'ESD.^LE.  botsM  'ile  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Suffolk.  7 miles  W.N.W.  of  Eye.  In  the  chapel 
are  deposited  the  remains  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  and  Lord 
Chiiff  Justice  Holt. 

B ITETJUBT,  bot'e-tnrt,  a co.  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of 
Virginia,  has  an  area  of  550  square  miles.  It  is  inteisected 
by  .lames  Kiver.  and  also  drained  by  Craig’s  and  Catawba 
Creeks.  The  Blue  Hidge  forms  the  S.E.  boundary,  and  the 
surface  is  broken  by  other  high  ridges.  The  famous  Peaks 
of  Otter  rise  near  the  boundary  between  this  and  Bedford 
county.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  good.  The  .lames  Biver 
Canal  has  been  opened  from  Ilichmond  to  Bui  han-in.  in  this 
county,  which  is  intersected  by  the  I'irginia  and  Tennessee 
Bailroad.  Organized  in  17tj9,  and  named  in  honor  of  (Jo- 
vernor  Botetourt.  Capital.  Fincastle.  Pop.  11,516,  of  whom 
8747  were  free,  and  2763  .slaves. 

BOTETOUBT  SPBIN'GS,  a post-village  in  Eoanoke  co., 
Virginia. 

B fl’H'ALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 
In  the  church  is  an  altar-tomb  of  the  Ogle  family,  of  wnose 
ancient  seat.  Bothall  Castle,  there  are  still  some  remains. 

B )Tll'.\.MSALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

BOTIIELLE,  bo-thelP,  a post-office  of  Fond  du  Lac  co., 
Wisconsin. 

B )T11ENII.\MPT:0N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

BOTHKENCN'AK.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling. 

30TH.VANG.  boffnSng.  a village  of  Wiirteraberg,  1 mile 
W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1130. 

BOTTI'NI  A.  (Sw.  Bottni.  bot/ten.)  a country  of  Northern 
Europe.  N.  and  W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  formerly  belong- 
ing entirely  to  Sweden,  but  now  divided  into  Bussian  Both- 
nia. E.  of  the  Tornea.  comprised  in  the  Bussian  government 
m Finland,  and  Swedish  Bothnia,  which  forms  the  govern- 
ment of  Pitei  and  Umed. Adj.  and  inhab.,  Bothnian, 

bothhie-an. 

BOTHNIA,  GULF  OF  (Sw.  Bntk.n  mVcw,  boPten  wee'ken.) 
a gulf  of  Europe,  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  Baltic 
Sea.  between  lat.  f,0°  and  60°  N.;  Ion.  17°  and  25°  35'  E.. 
from  the  Aland  Islands  to  Tornefi.  having  East.  Finland,  and 
West,  Sweden.  Length,  400  miles;  average  breadth,  about 
loo  miles.  Its  average  depth  is  not  grejtter  than  that  of  the 
Baltic  generally,  but  it  has  fewer  shoals  and  better  harliors 
than  are  met  with  in  most  parts  of  that  sea.  It  receives 
nearly  all  the  great  rivers  of  Sweden  and  Finland.  On  its 
shores  are  the  towns  of  Abo,  Vasa,  Uleaborg,  Tornea,  Pitea, 
Umed,  Hernosand.  and  Gerte. 

BOTH'WELL.  a parish  of  Scotl.and,  co.  ftf  Lanark,  with  a 
village  on  the  Clyde,  Similes  S.E.  of  Glasgow.  In  it  are 
extensive  collieries  and  iron  works,  (the  income  of  which 
has  been  estimated  at  160.0007.  a year.)  with  freestone  quar- 
ries, the  noble  remains  of  Bothwell  Castle,  Bothwell  Bridge, 
the  scene  of  an  action  between  the  Covenanters  and  Boyal 
forces  in  1679.  and  a new  church  with  a tower.  120  feet  high. 

BDT'LEY.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

Bl)TO.SCHANl  or  B )T  lUSCHANY.  See  Botusch.axt. 

BOTRIPIHNIE.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Banff. 

B ITSOBHEL.  bot'sor'eP,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Finistere.  Pop.  of  (•ommune,  in  1852,  49o8. 

BUTn'ESFOBD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

BOT^l'ESFOBD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IJncoln. 

BO'r'TISH All.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

BOTTLE  HI  LL,  New  Jersey.  See  Madiso.n. 

BilTTStFOBD.  a village  of  Sumter  co.,  Georgia,  112  miles 
S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

BOTTW All. GROSS,  groce bott/w.^R.  (i.c.  “Great  Bottwar.”) 
a town  of  Wilrtemberg.  16  miles  N.N.E. of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  2549. 

BOTTWAB,  KLEIN,  (or  "Little.”)  a village  of  WUrtem- 
berg,  in  the  circle  of  Neckar.  Pop.  1031. 

BOT'TWNOG,  bot-too/nog,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Carnarvon. 

BOTUSCH.\NY.  or  BOTOOSCHANI.  bo-toos-sh d/nee,  writ- 
ten also  BOTOUSCHA.NY.  a town  of  Moldavia.  5.1  m.  N.N.W. 
of  .las.sy.  It  carries  on  a considerable  trade  with  Germany 
In  wine,  cattle,  wool,  honey,  wax.  and  tobacco.  Pop.  4500. 

BD’fUSFLEM'I NG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

BDT/.EN,  boPsen.  {\\.B'ilza}>o,  bol-zd'no,  anc.;  Pons  Dnilsif) 
a town  ol  the  Tyrol,  at  the  contluence  of  the  Talfer  and  the 
Eisach.  32  miles  N.N.E.  cf  Trent.  Pop.  9000.  It  is  built  in 
the  Malian  style  and  has  a gymnasium ; it  is  protected  from 
sudden  inundations  of  the  river  by  a strong  dyke  nearly  2 
miles  in  length.  Its  inhabitants  manufacture  linen  and  silk  j 
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fiibrics,  .silk  twist,  ho.siery,  leather,  &c.;  they  carry  on  an 
active  transit  trade  between  the  countries  N.  and  S.  of  the 
Alps.  Near  it  is  the  castle  of  Tyrol,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  district.  Botzen  is  suppo.sed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Roman  citadel  Pons  JJrusi. 

BdTZLlNGEN,  (Botzlingen,)  bot.sffing-en,  a hamlet  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Uri,  on  the  Beu.'^s’  3 milesS.  of  A1 
torf  and  the  place  of  the  annual  cantonal  assembly. 

BOUAFLE.  boo-df'F,  or  bwdfl.  a village  of  France,  depart 
merit  of  Seine-et-Oise,  14  miles  N.bV.  of  Versailles.  Pop.  Iu92 

BOUAYE.  boo-d/.  or  bwA.  a village  of  Fi-ance.  department 
of  Loire-]  nferieui-e,  8 miles  S.M  . of  Nantes.  Pop.  1238. 

BOUC,  Port  DE.  poR  deh  book,  (oo  as  in  moon.)  a small 
place  of  Fiance,  department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  at  the 
S.E.  terminus  of  the  canal  extending  from  Arles  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

B(3UC£.  boo's.V,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Oine, 
7 miles  S.W’.  of  Ai'gentan,  with  iron-works.  Pop.  1538. 

BjUCHAIN,  boo'.shANc',  a small  strongly-foi-tified  frontier 
town  of  Fi-ance,  department  of  Nord.  on  the  Scheldt.  12 
miles  S.E,  of  Douai.  Pop.  of  commune,  1183.  who  refine  salt, 
and  manufacture  beet-root  sugar.  It  was  taken  by  the  Duke 
of  .Marlboi’ough  in  1711;  re-taken  by  the  French  in  1712, 
and  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

BOUCHeMAINE,  boosh'mdi./,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  Loire,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Maine.  Pop.  of  commune.  1333. 

BOUCHES-DU-BHONE,  boosh  dii-ron.  (i.  e.  “mouths  of 
the  Rhone.”)  a maritime  departmeiil  I the  S.E.  of  France, 
formed  of  a part  of  Provence.  Area.  2195  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1861,  507,112.  It  is  divided  into  threecommuual  ar- 
rondissements.  Jlanseilles,  Aix.  and  Arles.  27  cantons  and  166 
communes.  The  chief  riversand  canals  are  the  Rhone,  which 
sepai-ates  into  several  branches  betwee?)  Arles  and  the  .sea, 
forming  a kind  ofdelta  called  llede  la  Camargue;  the  Durance, 
afllueut  of  the  Rhone:  the  navigable  canal  of  Arles  and  Bouc, 
the  canal  from  the  Durance  to  Marseilles,  and  the  cathil  of 
Craponne;  the  principal  marshes  are  the  de  Berre, 

and  de  Valcaies.  There  are  numerous  small  islands,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Pomegue  and  Batoneau.  opposite  Mar- 
seilles. Climate  dry  and  warm:  surface  interspersed  with 
mountains,  and  bordered  S.  by  marshes  which  are  general- 
ly dry.  and  very  fertile  in  some  parts.  'Ihe  plain  of  Crau, 
stony  and  sterile,  extends  18.W.  to  the  left  of  the  Delta.  'Ihe 
corn  raised  is  insufficient  for  consiunption : but  w ine  is  ex- 
ported, and  silk,  almonds,  olives,  fgs.  and  dried  grapes,  are 
important  products.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  exten- 
sively raised,  and  the  tunny  fishery  is  considerable.  The 
department  contains  marble  (juarries,  salt  marshes,  and 
mil  eral  waters,  and  has  an  active  export  and  import  trade 
with  the  Levant,  Africa,  and  Italy:  it  has  celebrated  manu- 
factures of  white  soap,  olive  oil.  i hemical  products,  es.sences, 
and  perfumes;  brandy  distillerie.s,  sugar  and  sulphur  re- 
fineries. Capital.  Marseilles. 

Bouches  was  the  prefix  to  the  names  of  several  depart- 
ments of  the  French  Empire  under  Napoleon. 

BOUCHES  DE  L’ELBE.  boosh  deh  lelb.  (“mouths  of  the 
Elbe.”;  a former  department  of  the  French  Empire  under 
Napoleon,  which  composed  the  territory  of  Hamburg,  with 
parts  of  Luxembourg.  Holstein,  Hanover,  and  Brumswick. 
Capital.  Hamburg. 

BOUCHES  DE  L’ESCAUT.  boosh  deh  l^s'kiV.  (“mouths of 
the  Scheldt”)  a tbrmer  department  of  the  French  Empire 
under  Napoleon,  which  included  the  province  of  Zealand. 
Capital,  IMiddleburg. 

BOUCIlr.S  DE  L’YSSEL.  boosh  deh  lis'.sJF,  (“mouths  of 
the  YsseE”)  a former  department  of  the  French  F.mpire 
under  N apoleon,  which  included  the  province  of  Over  Yssel. 
Capital.  Zwolle. 

BOUCHES  DU  RUIN,  boosh  dii  rAxo,  (“mouths  of  the 
Rhine,”)  a former  department  of  the  French  Emiiire  under 
Napoleon,  w hich  included  the  eastern  part  of  Dutch  Bra- 
bant. Capital.  Bois-lteDuc. 

BOUCHES  DU  W'r.SER,  boosh  dii  vA'zaiRA  (“  mouths  of 
the  W’eser,”)  a former  department  of  the  French  Empire 
under  Napoleon,  which  included  the  territory  of  Bremen, 
and  parts  of  Oldenburg  and  Hanover.  Capital.  Bremen. 

BOUCHE'r.  Le,  leh  boo'sh.'J.  a hamlet  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Oise.  arrondissement  and  7 miles  S.W.  of 
Corbeil.  'i'he  celeb  ated  Duquesne,  Marquis  of  Boiuhet, 
was  interred  in  a field  near  his  castle,  in  this  vicinity. 

BOUCIDUX.  Les,  l.A  boo'shoo^,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Jura,  6^  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Claude.  Bop.  1116 

BOUCKVILLE,  bdwkRil,  a post-ofiice  of  IMadisoa  co. 
New  York. 

BOUDJNOTTRD.  See  Boojnoorh. 

BOUDROUM.  See  Boouroom. 

Bl  lU  I)  BY.  boo'dreefi  or  B A U D'R  I A . a village  of  Switzerland, 
5 miles  S.W.  of  Neufchatel,  on  the  Reus.s.  Bop.  1430 

B0UJ5.  boo-;l/.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Aisne 
arrondissement  of  Vervins.  canton  ofNouvion.  Bop.  14tE4. 

BOB  EX  IFIRE,  La,  lA  bwAk'.se-aii! . a village  ol  Fmat'e.  de 
partment  of  I lle-et-Vilaine,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rounes.  Fop 
fo  commune,  in  1851.  2550. 

BOUFARIK.  See  Boofareek. 
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BOUFFTOULX.  boot'fe-oo^  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Ilainaut,  4 miles  K.  of  Cluirleroi,  with  maiiutactures  of 
pottery,  and  iro  i foundries.  Bop.  of  commune.  10‘27. 

B )UG.\1NV1LLB,  boo'giN«'veeB,  a bay.  .so  designated 
from  the  French  navigator  of  that  name,  in  South  America, 
i*atagf^'ua.  ’’a  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Lat.  53°  25'  S. ; Ion. 
7°  13'  VV. 

Br>rTp,A.TN\ ILLE  TSL.AND,  Salomon  group,  in  the  Pa- 
cific, Hervi  >en  lat.  5°  33' anti  7°  2'S. : about  Ion.  155°  E.  It 
is  mountainous,  well  wooded,  and  populous. 

BOUGAIXVIhLF  STRAIT,  between  the  Lskind  of  Espiritu 
Santo  and  Mallicollo,  in  New  lleltri  les. 

BIUGIIROOD,  low'rood,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Radnor. 

B lUGIPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

B IGtilFT  )N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

B )UG1I'T.)N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nott.s. 

BOUGIPT  )N  ALUBll,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

B tUGlPTON,  GREAT,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
ilhester. 

B lUGIPTTN  MALHERBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Kent. 

B lUGll'TON  MONCllELSEA,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Kent. 

B tUGin'ON  UNDER  BLEAN,  a parish  of  England. 

B )LIGI.\II.  bon'jee'i.  (Fr.  B'lnryit'.  boo'zhee',  anc.  SitVdn'f) 
written  al.so  BUGIA  and  BdU.l.\ Y.\I1.)  a fortified  maritime 
town  of  .Algeria.  113  miies  E.  of  Algiers,  on  a bay  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  no  harbor,  but  secure 
anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adous.  Pop.  in  1847.  731.  of 
whom  500  were  Europeans.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  oil 
and  wax.  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  wax  candle,  (bougie.) 
for  the  manufacture  of  which  it  has  long  been  celebrated. 
In  18.52.  245  vessels,  (tons,  8520.)  arrived  from  France.  It 
was  in  ancient  limes  an  important  town,  and  has  extensive 
ruins.  The  French  took  p ssession  of  it  in  1833. 

B lUGI  V k L boo'zhee'viiP.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise.  4 miles  N.  of  Vers.ailles.  Pop.  1057. 

BGUGUENAIS.  boog'n.V,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ijoii-e-Inferieure.  4 miles  S.  IV.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  3413. 

BIUIE  (bot/ee)  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Mississippi, 
flows  into  Leaf  River  in  Perry  co. 

B IUILL.ANTE.  boo'y6\tt,  a town  of  the  French  colony 
of  Guadeloupe.  .Antilles,  on  the  West  coast  of  the  island.  8 
miles  N.N.W. of  Basse-Terre,  so  called  from  the  hot  mineral 
springs  in  its  vi  -inity.  Pop.  2007.  of  whom  1054  are  slaves. 

B )U1LL.\RGUES,  boo'y^R-gt,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Gard.  canton  of  Nimes.  Pop,  1718. 

BOUlLIiE.  La,  Id  bool  or  hi  hoo'yeh,  a small  town  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-1  nferieure,  10  mites  S.W.  of 
Rouen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Pop.  1772.  It  is  a 
packet  station  for  Rouen.  In  its  vicinity  is  a quarry  with 
curious  stalactitic  grottoes. 

BOUILLfi-LGRET,  bool'yA/  (or  boo'yd/)  lo'rP,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Deux-Sevres,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Thouars.  Pop.  1088. 

BOUILLON.  bool'yANO  or  boo'y^No',  (L.  Bullnfnium,  an 
ancient  fortiied  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Luxembourg, 
on  the  Semoy.  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Neufchdteau.  Pop.  in 
1842.  2703.  who  manufacture  woollen  .stuffs.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name,  possessed  by  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  the  famous  leader  of  the  first  crusade. 

BOUIN.  boo-dxG'.  or  bw^N®.  an  island  off  the  west  coast 
of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  from  which  it  is  separa- 
ted by  a narrow  channel.  22  miles  S.  W.  of  Nantes.  Area 
3 square  league.s.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852,  2800.  It  has 
rich  salt  works,  and  produces  excellent  grain.  The  village 
of  same  nattie  has  a good  port. 

B fUINSK.  See  Booixsk. 

BOUKH.A'tA.  See  Bokhara. 

BIUKHARTE.  See  Buch.\ria. 

BOUKHTARMTNSK.  See  Bookhtarmiv.sk. 

BOULAC  BGULAK  or  BOULAQ.  See  Boolvk. 

B0U1j.\  V.  boo'liP.  a town  of  France  department  of  Moselle, 
arrondissement.  and  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Metz,  on  the  Kultz- 
bach.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1851.  2849.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  glue,  hardware,  and  chemical  products, 

B MJLDEK.  a post-office  of  Linn  co..  Iowa. 

BOULD  SPRING.S.  a post-ottice  of  McClennan  co..  Texas. 

BOULEB.A.NI,  boo'le-bd'nee.  a town  of  IVest  Africa,  capi- 
tal of  Bondoo.  near  the  Faleme;  lat.  14°  20'  N..  Ion.  12°  24' 
W.  Most  of  the  people  here  are  slaves  of  the  monarch,  who 
ii  aws  a large  revenue  from  their  sale.  Pop.  about  2200. 

B lUliGE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BOULOGNE.  boo'lAn',  or  boo'loRL  or  B )ULOGNE-SUR- 
MER,  boo'lofl'sflR-maiR,  (anc.  Gf'noridcum,  afterwards  Bn- 
y,ifnia,)  a fortified  seaport  town  of  France,  department  of 
Pas  de  Calais,  on  the  English  Channel,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lianne,  and  at  the  head  of  the  railway  from  Amiens  to 
Boulogne.  139  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Paris,  and  19  miles  S.  W.  of 
Calais.  Lat,  (of  the  column)  50°  44'  ,32"  N.:  Ion.  1°  36'  15" 
E.  pop  in  1862,  30,783;  (in  1831.  29.856.)  of  whom  a great 
number  are  English  residents.  Itisdivided  into  the  Upper 
and  Lower  towns.  The  first,  on  a hill,  whence  the  English 
coast  is  di.stinctly  visible,  is  well,  though  irregularly  built, 
and  iias  2 squares  ornamented  with  fountains,  a feudal  citar 
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del  and  ramparts,  a modern  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace 
a town-hall,  and  a house  in  whi<  h Le  Sage,  the  author  ol 
Gil  Bias,  lived  and  died.  The  Lower,  or  new  town,  stretch' 
ing  from  the  Upper  town  to  the  si  a.  is  newly  and  regularly 
built,  and  more  populous.  It  has  fine  public  baths,  with 
ball  and  concert-rooms,  a commercial  college,  a theatre,  .a 
museum,  including  a library  of  23.000  voluuies,an  hospital, 
custom-house  and  barracks.  Boulogne  has  also  two  English 
churches,  several  excellent  hotels  a great  number  of  board- 
itig  schorls,  (both  French  and  English.)  a schorl  of  naviga- 
tion, ti-ibunal  of  commerce,  societies  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce. and  arts;  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  sail  cloth, 
cordage,  bottle-glass,  and  earthenware.  In  its  vicinity  are 
important  marble  quarries.  Its  fisheries  are  very  exten.sive, 
and  furnish  the  chief  supply  of  fish  for  the  Paris  mai  kets; 
but  the  town  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  its 
English  residents,  who,  .since  the  peace  have  resorted 
thither  in  great  numbers,  particularly  during  the  summer. 
Steamers  make  the  passage  to  Dover  in  3^  hours,  and  to 
London  in  about  12  hours.  'The  completion  of  the  railro.ad 
to  Amiens,  in  1848.  brought  it  into  communication  with 
Paris.  The  number  of  passengers  who  embark  and  dii-^em- 
bark  annually  is  about  fiO.dOO.  The  port  is  not  very  ea.sy 
of  access,  being  formed  by  two  wooden  piers  stretching  out 
only  to  low-water  mark,  but  the  tide  rises  upwards  of  13 
feet,  and  ships  find  pretty  good  am'horage  about  a mile 
from  the  harbor.  In  1843.  the  forei  m vessels  that  entered 
at  Boulogne  were  831  ; tons  80,610:  cleared  862;  tons  82.408. 

Boulogne  still  exhibits  some  Roman  remains.  It  was  on 
the  heights  of  Boulogne  that  the  Emperor  Cali  rula,  A.  n.,  40, 
encamped  an  army  of  1(10000  men  for  the  fruitless  pu''pose 
of  invading  Britain;  and  here  also,  in  1804.  nearly  18  (xiutu- 
ries  later,  Napoleon  assembled  an  army  of  180.000  men,  .and 
a flotilla  of  2400  transports  for  the  .same  purpose.  The 
Colonne  Napoleon,  a column  1 <'4  feet  high,  about!  mile  from 
the  town  still  commemorates  the  latter  attempt.  The  North- 
men took  Boulogne  in  882.  aTtd  massacred  the  inhabitants. 
')n  the  13th  of  September,  1544.  (he  town  capitulated  to 
Henry  I'lll.  of  England,  after  a siege  of  six  weeks.  Tlie 
English  retained  it  till  1550.  wlnm  Edward  VI.  restored  it 
to  France  upon  the  payment  of  4(X).0fl0  ciowns.  Charles  V. 
demolished  it  in  1553.  During  the  Republic,  Boulogne  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Port  de  Elhiion. 

BOUL^>GNE.  boo'h'fi'.  a village  of  France,  departm.cnt  of 
Haute-Garonne.  44  miles  S.  \V.  of  Toulouse.  Pop.  in  1352, 
1848.  Chief  trade  in  .salted  poultry,  grain,  and  cliestnuis. 

BOULOGNE,  a town  of  France,  department  of  S-eine,  be- 
tween the  riaht  bank  of  the  Seine  and  a wood  which  sepa- 
rates  it  from  the  new  walls.  4^  miles  IV.  of  Pai-is.  of 

commune,  in  18.52,  7602.  The  wood  to  which  the  gives  its 
name.  de  B>mdtgne.  is  the  finest  promenade  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris.  It  formerly  contained  the  abbey  of  Long- 
Champs.  a celebrated  place  of  jrilgrimage. 

BOULOIBE.  boo'lwSR/.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe.  15  miles  E.  of  Le  (Mans.  Pop.  in  1852,  2128. 

BGULONNGIS  or  BOULONNAIS.  boo'lon'n.V.  a former 
division  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Picardy,  of  v^hich  the 
capital  was  Boulogne,  now  comprised  in  the  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais. 

BOULSTON  or  BULLSTON,  bddPston,  a parish  of  South 
Wales.  CO.  of  Pembroke. 

BdULT'HAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Linc-oln. 

Br)UI7W.\REVILLE,  a post-otfice  of  Newberry  district, 
South  Carolina. 

BOUNDC4RY,  a post-office  of  Jay  county,  Indiana. 

BOUND  BROOK,  a po.st-village  of  Bridgewater  township, 
Somerset  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the  Raritan  River,  and  on  the 
New  Jersey  Central  Railroad.  35  miles  AV.S.IV.  cf  New  York, 
and  7 miles  N.IV.  of  New  Bi-unswk-k.  It  hasa  Pre.sbvierian 
church,  an  academy,  and  numerous  stores.  The  npcper  p.irt 
of  the  village  is  called  Middlebrook.  Pop.  estimated  at  oOO. 

BOU-NOURA.  boo'noofi’i.  a walled  town  of  Algerkn 
Sahara,  south  sloyjes  of  the  Atlas:  lat.  32°  28'  N.;  Ion.  2°  E. 

BOUNTY  ISLANDS,  a small  group  of  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific.  S.E.  of  New  Zealand.  Lat.  47°  44'  S. : Ion.  90°  7'  W. 

BOUNTY  LAND,  a post-office  of  Pickens  district.  South 
Carolina. 

BOURBEUSE.  booR'buz'  or  booR'buzfi  a small  river  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Missouri,  rises  by  several  branches  in  the  N. 
part  of  Crawford  co..  and  flowing  in  a north-easterly  direc- 
tion, enters  the  Maramec  River  in  Franklin  co..  about  8 miles 
S.E.  of  Union.  It  affords  excellent  and  permanent  water- 
power.  and  traverses  a district  abounding  in  copper,  iron, 
and  lead.  The  name  in  French  .signifies  “muddy.” 

BOUIFBON,  (Fr.  pron.  booR'bAN«/,)an  island  of  the  Mas- 
carene  Group.  Indian  Ocean,  forming  a French  colony, 
in  lat.  20°  51'  43"  S.;  Ion.  55°  30'  16"  E.  Length.  38 
miles;  breadth  28  n)iles.  Pop.  in  1847,  108.000,  of  whom 
65.000  were  slaves.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
of  an  elliptical  form.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  which  divide.s  it  into  two  portions,  dif- 
fering in  formation,  climate,  and  productions:  these  are  on, 
the  E.  piirfip-  du  vent  (windward)  and  W.  parfie  sfius  le  vent 
(leeward)  side.  The  chief  summits  are  the  Piton  de  Neiges, 
an  extinct  volcano.  lO.lOOi  feet.  Grand  Benard  9500  feet 
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Oimnrulaf.  7300  ff^t,  and  Piton  de  la  Fournaise.  (pee't6N®Meh 
l;i  fooa'aiz^)  an  active  volcano,  7218  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Ken.  There  are  no  extensive  plains,  but  the  mountains  which 
cover  tlie entire  surface  are  separated  by  narrow  valleys;  it  is 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  all  of  which  are  rapid,  and 
none  navigable.  The  climate  has  recently  undergone  a great 
change.  Bourbon,  which  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  healthy  spot  of  the  colonial  world — an  insu- 
lar paradise — is  now  visited  by  the  bloody  flux  and  the  ty- 
phoid fever  of  Bourbon,  which  attacks  every  European  after  a 
residence  of  4 or  5 years.  Neither  earthcjuakes,  yellow  fever, 
nor  poisonous  .serpents  are  known  in  the  island.  The  heat 
is  not  excessive;  mean  temp,  at  St.  Denis  77°  Fahrenheit. 
Annual  average  of  rain  128  inches.  Yearly  average  of  wind. 
309  days  E.,  56  days  W.  Winter,  from  1st  of  May  to  1st  of 
October ; rainy  season,  from  1st  of  November  to  30th  of  April. 
The  prevailing  winds  drive  the  rain-clouds  to  the  E.  side  of 
the  island,  and  often  originate  the  most  terrific  hurricanes; 
on  such  occasions  the  waves,  usually  3 to  4 feet,  rise  to  50  or 
60  feet  in  height,  and  rage  with  incalculable  power,  the  sky 
a.ssumes  a copper  color,  the  temperature  ri.ses  to  its  maxi- 
mum intensity,  the  barometer  sinks  to  its  lowest  point,  rain 
falls  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  blows  with  resistless  force — 
men,  animals,  trees,  and  even  houses  are  overturned.  Bour- 
bon has  no  port,  and  its  anchorage  is  insecure.  In  1843-4. 
11  large  vessels  were  wrecked  near  its  shores.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast.  The  chief  products  are 
sugar,  coffee,  cloves,  maize,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The  corn 
rai.sed  is  insufficient  for  consumption;  it  is  only  used  by 
Europeans,  and  manioc  is  the  chief  food  of  the  slaves.  Prin- 
cipal exports,  sugar,  coffee,  cloves,  dye-woods,  and  saltpetre; 
imports  wheat,  oil,  wine,  cattle,  timber,  salt,  glass,  and 
manufactured  goods.  Bourbon  was  discovered  in  1545  by 
the  Portugue.se,  who  called  it  Mixcarenhas,  from  the  name 
of  their  chief.  The  French,  who  formed  a colony  in  1655, 
named  it  Bourbon,  which,  under  the  empire,  was  changed 
to  Tie  Bonaparte.  It  was  occupied  by  the  English  in  1810. 
and  restored  to  France  in  1814.  The  island  is  divided  into 
thearrondissement  of  St.  Denis,  comprising  the  great  natural 
division  called  the  pirtie  du  venV'  and  the  arrondissement 
of  St.  Paul,  comprising  the  '•'■partie  sous  levenl.'’  Capital, 
St.  Denis. 

BiUJKBriN,  burlbon.  a county  in  the  north  central  part 
of  Kentucky,  has  an  area  of  about  300  .square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.E.bythe  South  Licking  Iliver,  and  drained 
by  llinkston.  Stoner's,  and  Stroad’s  Creeks.  The  surface 
is  gently  undulating;  the  soil  is  derived  from  fine  limestone, 
and  is  extremely  rich,  forming  part  of  the  region  called  the 
“ Garden  of  Kentucky.”  In  1850,  it  produced  78.621  pounds 
of  wool,  more  than  any  other  county  in  the  state,  and 
1.705.599  bushels  of  corn  more  than  any  other,  excepting  Shel- 
by county.  Ijead  ore  is  found  in  small  quantities;  sulphur, 
and  chalybeate  .springs  are  numerou.s.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Covington  and  Lexington  Railroad.  Organized 
in  1785,  and  named  in  compliment  to  the  royal  family  of 
France.  Capital,  Paris.  Pop.  14,860,  of  whom  8093  were 
free,  and  6767  slaves. 

BIURBON,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co..  Indiana 

B lURB  IN,  a post-office  of  Coles  co..  Illinois. 

B )UKB  )N.  a post-office  of  Crawford  co..  Missouri. 

B »URB  )N  LANCY,  booR'l)6N«',  lix'.see',  a small  town  of 
Fr.ance.  department  of  S;vone-et- Loire,  26  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Charolles.  Pop.  3160.  It  has  Roman  antiquities. 

B lUKBON  L'AllCIIAMBAULT,  booii'bAN^/ laR'.shSM'bo', a 
small  town  of  France,  department  of  Allier.  13  miles  W.of 
.Moulins.  Pop.  3094.  It  has  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  Bourbons,  built  in  the  13th  century.  It  was 
formerly  capital  of  the  seigniory  of  Bourbon,  the  lords  of 
which  originated  the  reigning  families  of  that  name. 

BOUIIBONNAIS.  See  B h'rbo.nnois. 

BOURBONNE-LES-BAINS,  booR'bonn'lA-bANG.(anc.,4Vffl 
Birrofnis.)  a town  of  France,  department  of  llaute-Marne, 
20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Langres,  at  the  contluenceof  the  Borne 
and  Aspance.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852,  4135.  It  has  some 
fine  promenades  and  fountains,  and  2 magnificent  est.-il.lish- 
ments  connected  with  its  .saline  hot  springs,  whiidi  were 
known  to  the  lloman.s.  To  one  of  these  establishments  are 
attached  numerous  public  baths  and  saloons;  to  the  second 
a vast  military  hospital  with  540  beds.  The  waters  have  a 
temperature  varying  from  122°  to  1.50°  Fahrenheit,  and 
between  .May  and  October  the  number  of  visitors  averages 
800,  exclusive  of  military. 

BOUHB  >NNOIS  or  B lURBONNATS,  booR'bon'n.-V,  an  old 
province  in  the  centre  of  France,  now  forming  the  department 
of  AllierandapartofCher;  its  capital  was  Moulins.  Thisi)r(> 
rince  was  confiscated  to  the  crown  in  1531,  under  Francis  I. 

B iURGMNTON,  a small  post-village  of  Boone  co..  IMi.s- 
iiouri.  25  miles  N.  of  Columbia;  the  county  seat  is  situated 
in  a rich  farming  district,  and  has  some  trade. 

B )UUB  )N-VE,\DKE.  booR'b5Not-vfi\o'd.V.  or  NAPO- 
LEON VENDEE,  ni'po'le-Axot  v6.\c'd.V,  formerly  LA  ROCHE- 
FU .>-YON.(ld-rosh-sQ  !-y(SN“.)  a town  of  West  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  Vendee,  on  the  Yon,  40  miles  8.  of 
Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852,  7 P98.  Streets  broad  and  well  laid 
out;  but  the  town  is  dull  and  has  little  trade.  Chief 
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buildings,  parish  church,  town-hall,  prefecture,  and  bar 
racks.  It  has  a hospital,  .small  theatre,  library  of  6000 
volumes,  a college,  normal  school,  and  a society  of  agricul- 
ture. arts,  and  sciences.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Roche-sur-Yon,  a large  feudal  castle,  founded  prior 
to  the  Crusades,  di.smantled  by  Charles  IX.  and  Louis  Xlll.. 
and,  in  1793.  thoroughly  de.stroyed  by  the  Republicans.  In 
1805,  Napoleon  selected  Bourbon  for  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment, and  devoted  3,000,000,  francs  (12v).000L)  to  the 
erection  of  the  public  edifices  requisite  for  the  chief  tin\i> 
of  the  prefecture.  It  was  named  Napoleon ville  until  1814, 
when  a decree  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  dated  April  25, 
changed  it  to  Bourbon-Vendee. 

BOURBOULE.  La,  1^-booR'booF,  a hamlet  of  France,  ile- 
partment  of  Puy  de  Dome,  22  miles  S.W.  of  Clermont,  on 
the  Dordogne,  with  mineral  springs  and  well-frequented 
baths.  Pop.  106. 

BOURBOURG-VILLE.  booR'booR'veeP,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Nord,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Dunkeniue,  on  canal 
of  same  name,  which  connects  Dunkeniue  to  the  Aa.  Pop. 
in  1851,  2528.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  has  manutao 
tures  of  soap,  chemical  products,  and  beet-root  sug«  r. 

BOURBlJURG-VILLE  CAMPAGNE.  booR'bco?.rveerk6iiA 
pdn',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nord.  Pop  2040. 

BOURliRIAC,  booR'bre-dkl,  a village  of  Franco,  depart- 
ment of  Cotes  du  Nord,  6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Guingaop.  Pop. 
of  commune,  in  1851.  4353, 

BOUKDEAUX,  a city  of  France.  See  Bokijeaux. 

BGURDEAUX.  booR'doI,  a commune  and  tov/u  of  France, 
department  of  Drome,  26  miles  S.S.E.  of  Valence.  Pop.  1424. 

BOURDEILLES,  booR'dd/yeh  or  booR'daP,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Dord(jgne,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Peri- 
gueux,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dronne.  Pop.  1485. 

BJU-REGREB.  See  Boo-regreb. 

BvlURGACHARD,  booR'gd'sh^R/.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Eure,  13  miles  E.  of  Pont-Audemer.  Pop.  1216,  It 
has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  paper. 

BOURGANEUF,  booR'gd'nuf/,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Creuse,  20  miles  W.  of  Aubusson,  on  the  Thorion. 
Pop.  of  commune,  in  1851,  3384. 

BOURG  ARGENT.AL,  booR  aRlzh^xG'tdF.  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Loire,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Montbrison. 
Pop.  of  commune,  in  1851,  1685. 

iJJURGAS,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Boorghas. 

BOURG  D’OYSANS,  booR' dwd/s6x«'.  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Isere,  on  the  Romanche,  18  miles  S.M.  of 
Grenoble.  Pop.  3212.  There  are  lead  mines  in  its  vidnily. 

BOURG  DU  P£.\GE,  boon'  du  pa'dzhl,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Drome,  on  the  Isere.  opposite  St.  Romans, 
with  dye-works  and  manufactures  of  silks.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune, in  1851,  4258. 

BOURG-EN-BRESSE,  booRg'-6\g-br§sst,  a town  of  Fraa.nce, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Ain.  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  M&con, 
on  the  Reyssousse.  Pop.  in  1852,  12.068.  It  has  a com- 
munal college,  normal  .school,  a pyramidal  monument  in 
honor  of  General  Joubert,  a magnificent  hospital,  church 
founded  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  and  containing  her  tomb, 
a library  of  19.000  volumes,  and  a botanic  garden.  It  has 
considerable  commerce  in  grain,  hides,  cattle,  and  poultry. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  astronomer  Lalande. 

BOU  RGES,  booRzh,  (anc.  kvarHcum  afterwards  Bitur'ifjts,) 
a city  in  the  centre  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Cher,  123  miles  S.  of  Paris,  on  the  Canal  du  Berry,  and  on 
the  Railway  du  Centre,  at  the  junction  of  the  Auron,  the 
Yevrette.  the  Langis,  and  the  Moudon,  which  form  the 
Eure.  Pop.  in  1852,  25.037.  It  is  a very  ancient  town,  and 
was  formerly  fortified;  it  is  ill  built,  and  thinly  populated. 
It  has  a royal  college,  a normal  school,  and  public  libi  ary 
of  25.000  volumes,  a magnificent  cathedral,  larger  than 
.Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  considered  one  of  the  finest  struct- 
ures in  Europe;  a noble  Hotel  de  Ville.  formerly  residence 
of  .lacques  Coeur.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  cutlery, 
and  commerce  in  grain,  hemp,  and  the  porcelain  of  Foecy. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  Louis  XI.,  of  .lacijues  Coeur,  the 
celebrated  financier  of  Charles  VII.,  and  of  IFuirdaloue. 

Boui'ges  is  of  high  antiquity.  Fix  centuries  bcfae  the 
Christian  era.  it  was  the  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul.  In  the  time 
of  Julius  Cmsar  it  was  called  Avuricinn.  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  Biluriyes.  from  whom  the  modern  name  is  evidently 
derived.  Ca'sar  be.sieged  and  took  it.  b.  c.  52.  Under  the 
Romans  it  became  the  capital  of  A(iuitania.  In  475,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  A isigoths.  but  sul  mitted  to  Clovis, 
when  he  had  vamiuished  Alaric.  in  the  plains  of  Vouille. 
It  then  became  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Berri ; and, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  partook  of  the  vicissitudes  ccm- 
mon  to  the  towns  of  France.  The  gi-eat  fire  of  1487  destroyed 
3900  houses,  and  gave  a blow  to  the  commercial  pi-o.s- 
perity  of  the  town,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  The 
cloth  man u tact urers.  who  were  at  that  time  numerous,  re- 
moved from  the  place,  and  Lyons  profited  by  the  dis.vsfiT, 
as  the  fairs  were  transferred  to  that  town.  In  1583.  the 
plague  carried  off  5000  of  the  inhabitants.  Seven  councils 
liave  been  held  at  Bourges.  and  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was 
accepted  here  by  the  clergy  in  1438.  It  was  celebrated  In 
the  Middle  Ages  for  the  number  of  carnivals  held  iu  I , ami 
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It  was  to  Bourses  that  Charles  VII.  retired  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  his  reian. 

BUURGKT,  booR'zh.V,  or  CIIATILLON,  sha'tee'yAN“',  a 
lake  of  Sardinia  in  Savoy,  7 miles  'VV.N.VV.  of  Chambei  y,  near 
the  frontiers  of  France;  it  is  11  miles  in  length  S.  to  N.  by 
‘Z  miles  across,  and  discharses  its  surplus  waters  into  the 
Rhone  by  the  canal  of  Saviere. 

B'  llIKliET,  a small  town  of  Savoy,  7 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Chambery,  with  wliich  it  is  connected  by  railway,  at  the  S. 
BV-tremity  of  the  above  lake,  having  12b0  inhabitiints,  and 
some  (toman  antiquities. 

]‘.(tUK(>.  Q It  AN  U.  gr6.\o  booR,  or  MAllIGOT,  md'ree'gc/, 
a town  of  the  French  Antilles,  capital,  and  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island  Marie-Ualante.  It  is  the  residence  of  a military 
conimandinant.  Pop.  1889,  of  whom  79t3  are  slaves. 

IMljltUlIAS.  See  Boorgh.vs. 

BOUItG  LA  REINF,  booR-l^-rain,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Seine,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Paris,  with  an  exten.sive 
cattle-market;  near  it  is  a country  palace,  which  was  inha- 
bited by  Henry  IV.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852,  14.'J5. 

BidJIUi  LASTIO,  booR-l^s'teek/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  P uy-de-l)6me,  26  miles  W.S.W.  of  Clermont. 
Pop.  of  commune,  in  1851,  21U-1. 

B0UKC5  LKS  VALENCE,  LE,  leh  booR  Li  vd'lSxss^,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Drome.  5 a mile  N.of  \ a- 
lence,  of  which  it  forms  a suburb  on  the  llhone.  Pop.  2870. 

B )UK(i,  LE,  leh-booR,  a town  and  village  of  France, 
department  of  Vendee,  arrondissement,  Bourbon  Vendee. 
Pop.  of  commune.  1768. 

BOU  KG,  LE,  leh-booR,  or  BURG,  (Ger.  Burglhal,  booRo/- 
til.)  a village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Basel,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blauerberg,  with  sul- 
phur springs  and  baths,  well  frequented. 

BOUKGNEUF-EN-RETZ.  booR'nuP-ftxo-rgts,  a small  sea- 
port town  of  France,  department  of  Loire-I  nferieure,  21  miles 
S.W'.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852.  2882.  It  exports 
salt,  oysters,  brandy,  and  agricultural  produce. 

BOURGOGNE.  See  Burgundy. 

BOURGOIN,  booR'gwAN'G^,  (unc.  Bergu/sium,)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Isere,  on  the  Bourbre,  7 miles  W.  of 
La-Tour-du-Pin.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1851,4749.  It  has 
manufactures  of  calicoes,  beet-root,  sugar,  and  paper. 

BOURG,  PETIT,  peh-tee^  booR,  a town  of  the  French 
Antilles,  in  the  island  of  Guadeloupe.  5 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Pointe-a-Pitre.  Pop.  3618,  of  wh(  m 2783  are  slaves. 

BOURG  ST.  AND15)L,  booR-sL\G-t6No'di'oP.  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Ardeche.  oji  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  35  miles  S.  of  Privas.  Pop.  in  1.'‘52,  4857. 

BOURG  ST.  MAURICE,  booR'sixG  mo'reeceL  a town  of 
Savoy,  province  of  Tarantasia.  on  the  Isere,  13  miles  N.Ei 
of  Moutiers,  near  the  Little  St.  Bernai'd  Pass.  l*op.  3600.  It 
has  large  annual  fail  s,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Bnginftrum. 

B. 'UKG-SUR-G  1 RONDE,  booR-sUR-zhee'rcSxd',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Gironde,  on  the  Dordogne.  14  miles 
N.  of  Bordeaux,  with  extensive  quarries,  from  which  Bor- 
deaux is  almost  entirely  built.  Pop.  in  1851.  2194. 

BijURGUElL.  booR'guP,  (anc.  Burgo'liam.)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  27  miles  W.S.W'.  of 
Tours.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  18.52.340.''.  It  has  trade  in  wine. 

B (URGUIGNON.  (Burgundian.)  See  Burgundy. 

BOU R LON,  booR'l^NGi,  a village  of  France,  department  o^' 
Pas-de-Calais.  Pop.  1615. 

B; 'URLOS.  See  Boorlos. 

HOUR  MONT,  booR'm6.\G',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ilaure-Marne.  near  the  Meu.se.  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Chaumont. 
Pop.  1041.  It  has  a communal  college. 

BOURN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge, 

BOURN ABAT.  See  Boorn.vb.vt. 

BOURNE,  born,  a market-town  SjOd  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Lincoln,  near  the  Fens,  34  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lincoln.  Pop. 
of  parish,  in  1851,  3317.  It  has  a fine  Gothic  church,  with 
2 towers,  a handsome  town-hall,  an  endowed  school,  a hos- 
pital and  almshou.se.  a union  workhou.se,  a branch  bank, 
several  large  tan-yards,  and  some  trade  in  wool  and  malt, 
facilitated  by  a canal  to  Boston.  The  great  Lord  Burleigh 
vas  born  here  in  1520.  and  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd  in 
1729.  Many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here. 

BOURN  E.(EAST)  or  EASTBOURNE,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Hants. 

BOURN  E,  W'EST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BOURNEMOUTH.  boriPmuth.  a village  of  England,  co. 
of  Hants.  6 miles  W.  by  S.  of  Christ  Church.  It  lies  on  the 
coast,  and  having  of  late  years  become  a place  of  fashionable 
re.sort  for  bathing,  many  tasteful  villas  have  sprung  up. 

BOURNE  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BOURN EVILLE,  boorntvil,  a thriving  post-village  of 
Ross  co.  Ohio,  11  miles  S.W’.  of  Chillicothe,  contains  several 
stores,  and  about  300  inhabitiints. 

BOUIUNEY  or  BOURCHIN,  bOa/Kin,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
ffunster,  co,  of  Tipperary. 

BOURN-MOOR,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

BOURNS'BURG,  a village  in  Randolph  co.,  Missouid, 
ibout  55  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

BOURO  or  BOUllOU  See  Booro. 


BOURTANGE,  bdwRftIng'Heh,  or  booR't8NzV,  a smaD 
town  and  strong  fortress  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  v.ast 
morass  of  same  name,  31  miles  S.E.  of  Groningen,  on  the 
Hanoverian  frontier.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  15&i 
and  again  by  the  French  in  1795. 

BOURTANGER  MORASS. bbwRR^ng'ner  (or  booR/tdng'er) 
moo-rdssL  an  extensive  morass,  or  sw.amp.  upwards  of 46  miles 
in  length,  on  Iheconlinesof  Holland  and  Hanover.on  the  Erne. 

BOURTH,  booRt  a town  of  France,  department  of  Lure, 
27  miles  S.W.  of  Evreux.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1851,  1953. 

BOURTIE.  booR^tee.  a parhh  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  16  miles 
N.W.  of  Aberdeen.  In  this  parish  is  an  old  entrenchment 
called  “Cummin's  Damp.” 

BOUlUToN,  a parhh  of  England,  co.  of  Dor.set. 

BOUR'TON,  ON  DUNSMOOR,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Warwick. 

BOUI’JTON,  ON  IITLL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Glouce.ster. 

BOURM'ON,  ON  THE  WA'IER,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Gloucester.  Some  curious  Roman  antiijuities  have  been 
discovered  here. 

BOU  SAD.\,  boo  s^/di.  a town  of  Algerian  Sahara,  lat.  35'^ 
.33'  N.,  Ion.  4°  9'  E.;  in  a lertile  site,  in  the  midst  of  an  arid 
plain,  among  the  Atlas  Mountains.  It  consists  of  500  nr  t 00 
houses,  and  five  mosques,  divided  into  8 distinct  quarters, 
each  of  which  being  surrounded  with  its  own  gardens, 
gives  the  whole  the  aspect  of  a cluster  of  villages. 

BOUSSA.  See  Bcossa, 

BOUSSAC,  boos'sdkL  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Creuse.  on  a steep  rock,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Gueret.  Pop. 
of  commune,  995.  It  is  crowned  by  an  ancient  castle,  and 
surrounded  by  decayed  walls. 

BUUSSlERr.S.  boos\se-aiR/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Doubs,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Besan9on.  near  the  left  l ank 
of  the  Doubs.  In  its  viiinity  is  the  celebrated  grotto  of 
Osselle,  composed  of  a long  series  of  caves  i-emarkablefor  beau- 
tiful stalactites  and  the  number  of  fossil  bones  it  contains. 

BGUSS  lLE.  (boo'soP.)  STRAIT,  is  the  channel  which  con- 
nects the  Sea  < f (ikhotsk  with  the  Pacific,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Koorile  Islands.  Lat.  46°  30'  N. 

BOUSSU.  boo.s'sUL  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilai- 
naut,  7 miles  W.  of  Mons,  on  the  Haine.  Pop.  2984. 

BOUTAN.  See  Booian. 

BOUTON,  one  of  the  Malay  Islands.  See  Booton. 

BOUTONNE,  Loo'tftnn',  a river  of  France,  depai  tment  of 
Deux-Sevres.  and  Charente  1 nferieure.  joins  the  Charente, 
8 miles  E.  of  Rochefort,  after  a S.W.  cour.se  of  65  miles.  It 
is  na\ igable  during  part  of  the  year  from  St.  Jean  d'Angely, 
the  chief  town  on  its  banks. 

BOULTON  VI  I..LL,a  post-office  of  Westchester  co..  New  York 

BOUVIGNES.  boo'veefi'.a  village  of  Belgium,  province, 
and  14  miles  S.  of  Namur,  on  the  .Meuse.  It  has  iron  works, 
and  manufactures  of  tol  acco.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
taken  by  the  French  in  15')4. 

BGU5  INES,  boo'veeiJ.  a villa  e of  France,  department  of 
Nord.  6 miles  S E.  of  Lille,  celebrated  fir  the  victory  gained 
1^  Philip  Augustus  over  the  Emperor  Otho.  in  1214. 

BOUXVl lIjER.  boo'veel'IaiuL  (Ger.  Biic/iswilhr,  bocks'- 
Airier.)  a town  1 f France,  dejiarlment  of  the  Bas-Rhin,  on  the 
Moder.  In  miles  N.E.  of  Saverne.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852, 
3973.  It  ha.-:  a communal  college.a  f.neGothic  castle,  minesot 
alum,  manufacturesof  ( hemical  [iro.ducts.  and  metal  buttons. 

BUUZO.N VILLE.  boo'z6NG'veeP,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Moselle.  IS  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tbionville.  on  the  Nied, 
with  tanneries  and  manufactures  of  glue  and  nails.  Pop. 
of  commune,  in  1852.  2129. 

BGUZOULt  UK.  See  Boozoolook. 

BOV  A.  bo'v^.  a town  of  Naples  province  of  Calabria  Ultra, 
18  miles  E.S.E.  ofRe.cgio.  Pop.  27,00.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  eartlniuake  r f 1783.  but  is  rebuilt  in  a superior  style, 
and  has  a cathedral  and  hospital. 

BOVENDlN,  bo'ven-den.  a town  of  Hanover.  4 miles  N. 
of  Gottingen,  near  the  Seine.  Pop.  1800.  who  manufacture 
linens  and  yarn.  Near  it  is  the  ruined  fortress  of  Plesse. 

BOVES,  bo'v8s?  a town  of  Piedmont,  province  of  Coni, 
4 miles  S.  of  Coni.  Pop.  in  1839.  870". 

BOVES,  bov,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Somme, 
on  the  Railway  du  Nord  4 miles  S.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  1600. 

BOVEVAGH,  bo'vev-Sn',  a pari-sh  of  Ireland,  Ulster  co., 
Londonderry. 

BG'VKY.  (.NORTHl  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BO'VEY.  (SGUTH,)  or  BOVEY  TRACEY,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BO VI  AN UM.  See  Bojano. 

BOVl'NA.  a post  township  of  Delaware  co..  New  York, 
about  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1242. 

BOVl'.NA.  a post-village  of  Warren  co..  Mississippi,  on  the 
railroad  between  Vicksburg  and  Jackson.  12  miles  E.  of 
the  former,  is  a depot  fir  the  cotton  raised  in  the  vicinity. 

BOV'INGDON.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BOVINO.  bo-vee'no.  (anc.  Vibihmvi,)  a fortified  town  oi 
Naples,  province  of  Capitanata,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Foggia 
I Pop.  5200.  It  has  many  religious  edifices.  Here  the  Impe 
rialists  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  1734. 

I BOVOLENTA.  bo-vo-l8n't3.  a village  of  North  Italy,  go 
' vernment  of  Venice,  10  miles  S.SJtl.  of  Padua.  Pop.  2800. 
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E,  ho-vo-lo^aA,  a village  of  North  Italy,  13  miles 
S.S.E.  of  V«iona. 

Bl>W,  a jfist  township  of  Merrimack  co.,  New  Hampshire, 
abovt  5 miles  S.  of  Concord,  on  the  E.  side  of  Merrimack 
Riv-r.  I\p.  909. 

R'JW  f.i  llAHP  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  Low  Archi- 
pellago,  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  ofthe  N.L.  point,  18°  6' 18"  S..  Ion. 
140°  51'  15"  W.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  30  miles  in  length 
by  5 miles  in  breadth,  and  bow-shaped,  whence  its  name. 
Discovered  by  I’.ougaiuville.  1768. 

ROW  or  STRAT'KORD-LE-BOW,  a village  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

ROWD.VRK.  bo'dark',  a post-office  of  Green  co.,  Missouri. 

BOWfDrlN,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

BJWfDEN,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

B JWfDEN,  apari.sh  of  Scotland  co.  of  Roxburgh,  11  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Kelso.  'I’he  Eildon  Hills,  elevation  1364  feet, 
form  part  of  the  boundaries  of  this  parish  on  the  South. 

BGWDE.N'S  EDGE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

BGWDITCH  (boMitch)  ISLA.sD.  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific;  lat.  (N.  point)  9°  20'  S..  Ion.  171°  4'  \V..  of  coral  forma- 
tion, and  triangular  form,  with  the  apex  S.  It  is  8 miles  long 
from  N.  toS..  and  about  4 miles  broad.  Bowditch  Island  was 
discovered  by  Commander  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ploring expedition,  on  .lanuary  29.  18H,  the  island  not 
having  been  laid  down  in  any  chart  previous  to  that  period, 
and  being  still  wanting  in  many  maps. 

B tWD.JlN,  boMin.  a post-township  of  Sagadahock  co., 
Maine,  about  20  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Augusta.  I'op.  1744. 

BGWDJIN  CENTRE,  a postroffice  of  Sagadahock  co., 
Maine. 

B )WD31N  COLLEGE.  See  Brunswick. 

BOM'DOINHA.M,  bo 'den-ham.  a post-town.ship  of  Sagada- 
hock co.,  .Maine,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Kennebec  River.  25 
miles  S.  Iw  M'.  of  .\ugusta.  'The  village  is  situated  on  the 
light  bank  of  t^athans  River,  which  is  navigable  fir  ships 
of  IdilU  tons,  and  on  the  Kennebec  and  Portland  Railroad. 
35  miles  N.N.E.  of  Portland.  It  contains  3 churches  and 
lU  stores.  Bowdoinham  h;is  long  been  noted  for  its  ship- 
building which  however,  is  less  prominent  now  than  fiir- 
mei'ly.  Four  ships  and  1 brig  are  being  built  iu  1854.  Pop. 
about  1560,  of  the  township,  in  186(i.  2.'>bS. 

B.tW'DON,  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Chester. 

BOD'D  l.N,  a post-otfice  of  Carroll  co..  Georgia. 

BOWDON.  a post-o;fice  of 'I'alladega  co.,  Alabama. 

BOWMEN,  a township  in  .Madison  co..  Arkansas. 

BOWEN'S  -MILLS,  a small  villa ne  of  Irwin  co.,  Georgia. 

BOWEN'S  PRAIRIE,  a post-village  of  Jones  co.,  iowa, 
about  50  miles  N..\.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

B iW'E.S  VILLE,  a posCvillage  of  Carroll  co.,  Georgia,  on 
Snake's  Creek,  130  miles  W.N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  Thw 
creek  affords  excellent  water-power,  which  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  erection  of  a cotton  manutactory. 

BOW'ER,  a post-oOice  of  Clearfield  co..  Penn.sylvania. 

BOW'ER.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Caithness. 

BGWER  B.C.NK,  a post-office  of  Piscataquis  co..  Maine.  ’ 

BGW'ER-CHALK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

BGWER  HILL,  a small  po.st-village  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

BGVV'ER’S,  a post-office  of  Southampton  co.,  'i'irginia. 

BGW/ERS-GIFFOilD.  a pari.sh  of  hngland.  co.  of  Ks.sex. 

BOWER’S  MILLS,  a small  village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

BGW'ERSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Georgia, 
121  miles  N.  by  E.  of  .Milledgeville. 

BOWERS VI  RLE,  a small  post-village  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Greene  co.,  Ohio. 

B >WES,  bOz,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

BO  W'FELL.  a mountain  of  England,  co.  of  Westmoreland, 
8 miles  W..N.W.  of  Ambleside.  Elevation.  291 1 feet. 

BOWIE,  bootee,  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Te.xas,  and  bordering  on  Arkansas,  has  an  areaof  !t6t)  s((uare 
miles.  The  Red  River  boun.ls  it  on  the  N.,  and  Sulphur  Fork 
of  Red  River  on  the  S.  A large  part  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  timber.  The  soil  is  very  good,  and  adapted  to  cotton, 
grain,  and  pasture.  Many  horses  and  cattle  are  reared  here, 
ami  exi>orted  to  New  Orleans.  Cajiital,  Boi>lon.  Pop.  .5052, 
of  whom  2401  weie  free,  and  2651  slaves.  Named  in  honor 
of  .lames  Bowie,  inventor  of  the  weapon  which  bears  his 
name. 

KOW'LAND  FOREST,  in  England,  cos.  of  York  (West 
Riding'i  and  Lancaster,  10  miles  N.W  of  Clifheroe.  has  an 
area  of  25,700  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been 
cnclnsed. 

BOWLESVILLE,  bols'vil,  a post-office  of  Fluvanna  co., 
Virginia. 

BOA\  'LINO,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Caroline 
co.,  Virginia,  on  the  road  from  Riciimond  to  Freilericks- 
onrg.  45  miles  N.  of  the  former,  is  situated  in  a fertile  and 
healthy  region.  It  contains  2 chnrches,  3 stores,  and  2 
mills.  Free  pop,  237. 
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BOIVLING  GREEN,  a post-village  of  Oglethorpe  co.,  Geor- 
gia, 57  miles  N.  of  Milledgeville,  and  3 miles  from  the  Atheni 
Branch  Railroad. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  a small  village  of  Stewart  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  a flouri.shing  post-village,  capital  of 
M'arren  co.,  Kentucky,  on  Barren  River,  an  affluent  of  Git-en 
River,  145  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  and  is  a place  of  active  trade,  particu- 
larly in  pork  and  tobacco.  The  river  has  been  made  navi- 
gable in  all  stages  of  water  for  steamboats  ot  iiiediiim  size, 
'file  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  passes  through  Bow- 
ling Green.  Much  attention  has  been  directed  to  manu- 
factures at  this  place.  It  has  1 iron  foundry.  1 woollen  and 
1 candle  factory,  and  several  mills;  also  a bank.  Pop. 
about  2500. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  a township  in  Licking  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  1213. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  a township  in  Marion  co„  Ohio. 
Pop.  637. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Wood  co., 
Ohio,  130  miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbus,  and  12  miles  S.  of 
Perrysburg. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Clay  co.,  In- 
diana, on  the  left  bank  of  Eel  Liver,  an  affluent  of  White 
River,  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis.  It  has  a brick 
court-house,  a county  seminary,  and  about  100  houses.  Laid 
out  in  1825. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Illinois, 
50  miles  in  a direct  line  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

BiiWLING  GREEN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pike  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 76  miles  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City,  is  situated  on  an  arm 
of  Grand  Pr.iirie.  It  has  a court-house,  a newspaper  office, 
and  several  stores. 

B iW'LlNGSVlLLE,  a postrofflee  of  Union  district,  South 
Carolina. 

BUWCM.4N,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Virginia. 

BOW'M.\.N’S  CREEK  of  } oming  co.,  Pennsylvania,  flows 
into  the  Susquehanna  River 

B fWMAN’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BOWM  AN’S  MILLS,  a post-office.  Rockingham  co..Virginia. 

BOW'MAN’S  MUUN’I'AIN.  in  l*ennsylvania.  is  situated 
in  the  S.  part  of  Wyoming  co.,  E.  of  Bowman’s  Creek,  an 
affluent  of  the  Susiiuehanna. 

IDW'.MANSVILLE,  a post  office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BOWCMANVII.LE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Durham,  situated  on  an  excellent  harbor  of  laike  Ontario, 
42  miles  N.E.  of  Toronto.  Here  are  agencies  for  the  Bank 
of  .Montreiil.  Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  3 insurance  companies, 
and  the  office  of  a weekly  new.spaper.  The  village  contains 
about  a dozen  stores,  .several  hotels,  and  has  manufactures 
of  carriages,  cabinet-ware,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  cast- 
ing,s,  &c.  Pop.  about  1500. 

BOM'CMORE.  See  Killkrrow. 

BOWNE.  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Michiian. 

BOW'NESS',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

BOW'N'ESSL  a village  of  England,  co.  of  \Vestmoreland, 
on  N.  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Windermere,  7?  miles  W.N.W 
of  Kirkby-Kendal. 

BOW'SHERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio. 

BOW'YER’S  KNOB,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Virginia. 

BOX.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

BOXBERG.  boks'b‘’fRg,  a small  town  of  Baden,  19  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Wertheim. 

BO.XGlOROUG  H.  a post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 24  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  403. 

BOX  CREEK,  a post-otfice  of  Cherokee  co..  Texas. 

BOX  ELDER,  a post-office  of  Weber  co..  Utah  'Territory. 

BOX'FORD.  a parish  of  Engl.and.  co.  of  Berks. 

BO.XH'ORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BOXtFORD.  a post-township  of  Essex  co.,  Massachusetts, 
about  25  miles  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1020. 

BOXRiROVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BO.X  HILL,  in  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  2 miles  N.E.  of 
Dorking:  forms  part  ofthe  range  of  Northdowns.  and  is 
remarkable  for  a flouidshing  wood  of  box  trees  on  and 
around  its  summit,  and  for  the  extensive  prospect  which  it 
commands. 

BOXMjEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BGX'LEY,or  BOX'LEY'TOWN,  a post-village  of  Hamilton 
co.,  Indiana.  30  miles  N.of  Indianapolis.  Pop. about  15t. 

BOX.MEER,  box'maiR/.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro 
vince  of  North  Brabant,  28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bois-le-Duc,  near 
the  Meuse. 

BO.X'MOOR,  England,  a station  on  the  Ixmdon  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway,  co.  of  Herts, '24  J miles  W.N.M'.of  London 

B.LX  SI’RING.  a post-office  of  Talbot  c t..  Georgia. 

BO.XH'ED.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BO.XtTED.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BOX'! EL.  box'tel.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  North  Brabant,’ on  the  left  bank  ri  the  Lcmmel.  6 miles 
S.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  4013.  Here  the  Piem  h defeated  the 
Anglo-Dutch  army  iu  1794. 
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BOX^VILLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Georgia, 
About  IDO  miles  S.  of  Milled geville. 

liJ.VWKLL-WlTlI-LElGHTERT-ON,  (li't^r-ton,)  a parish 
of  i'^ngland,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

BJ.VWJIITII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

B JYACA,  bo-yd  ki.  a village  of  the  republic  of  New  Gra- 
nadi,  South  America,  department  of  Boyaca,  6 miles  S.  of 
I’ui  ja,  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  by  Bolivar  over  the 
Spaniards.  7th  August.  18ld,which  secured  the  independence 
of  Colombia.  The  department  of  Boyaat  extends  between 
the  plain  of  Bogota  ami  the  borders  of  Venezuela,  comprising 
the  whole  of  the  r.astern  Andes.  Capital,  Tunja. 

B JVANA,  bo-yd'nd.  a bay  and  town  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Madagascar,  about  7u  miles  E.  of  Cape  St.  Andrew. 

BJYaN'AGU,  boy-yd/ndh,  or  BOYOUNACll,  bo-yon^dn,  a 
palish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Galway. 

B.tYD'S  CKEEK.  a post-otlice  of  Sevier  co.,  Tennessee. 

B >YD'S  FERRY,  a post-otlice  of  I'itt  co..  North  Carolina. 

B JYD’S  STORE,  a village  of  Polk  co.,  Missouri,  llO  miles 
S.W.  of  .Jefferson  City. 

B )YDS  TAVERN,  a post-otlice  of  Albemarle  co.,  Virgini.-u 

BOYD'STON’S  MILLS,  a post^otiice  of  Ko.sciusko  co.,  In- 
diana. 

B JY’DS'VTLLE,  a post-village  of  M’eakly  cc.,  Tennessee, 
12Jr  miles  \V.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

BOY’B'TO.N',  a post-otlice  of  York  district.  South  Carolina. 

BoYUM’OW.N.  a post-village,  capiial  of  Mecklenberg  co., 
Virginia.  6 miles  N.  of  the  Roanoke  River,  and  9,1  miles  S.W. 
of  Richmond.  A plank-road  7b  miles  long  connects  it  with 
Petersburg.  It  contains  3 churche.s  and  a number  of  stores. 
About  a mile  from  Boydtown  is  the  Randolph  Macon  Col- 
lege. under  the  direction  of  the  .Methodists. 

BJYUM’JWN,  New  South  Wales.  See  Twofold  Bay. 

B lY^'ER  RI  VER.  Iowa,  rises  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state, 
and  tlowing  south-westward,  enters  the  Missouri  a few  miles 
from  Kanesville. 

B jYi'ER'S  SETTLEMENT,  a post-village  of  Buchanan  co., 
Missouri,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Platte  liiver,  55  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Independence. 

B JY'ERSi'jWN,  a po.st-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

B JY/KIN’S  DEPOf,  a p )SO-village  of  Kershaw  district. 
South  Carolina,  on  the  Camden  Branch  Railroad,  9 miles  S. 
of  Camden. 

B JY  LE,  boil,  a barony  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Roscommon,  now 
divided  into  the  barony  of  Boyle  in  the  N.,  and  French  Park 
on  the  S. 

B jV'LE,  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  barony  of 
Boyle,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  here 
crossed  by  an  old  and  a new  one-arched  bridge.  8 miles  N.W. 
of  Cari  ick-on-Shannon  Pop.  of  the  town,  3235.  '1  he  chief 
buildings  are  the  old  and  new  .session.s-hou.ses,  bridewell, 
dispensary,  barracks,  parish  church,  large  Romau  Catholic 
chapel,  and  the  remains  of  a tine  Cistercian  abbey,  founded 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

BOYLE,  boil,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Kentucky  has 
an  area  of  180  si^uare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by 
Dick’s  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Kentucky,  and  drained  by 
the  head  streams  of  Salt  River.  The  surfiice  is  somewhat 
diversitied;  the  .soil  is  very  deep  and  rich.  The  principal 
rock  which  underlies  the  county  is  limestone.  Seven  m;ic- 
adamized  roads  terminate  at  Danville,  and  a railroad  has 
been  commenced  from  that  town  to  Lexington.  Formed  in 
1841.  and  named  in  honor  of  John  Boyle,  chief  justice  of 
Kentucky.  Caintal,  Danville.  Pop.  9301,  of  whom  6025 
were  free,  and  3279  slaves. 

BOY'LER  S MILLS,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Missouri. 

B.JYLE’S  MILL,  a village  in  the  S.  part  of  Henry  co., 
Iowa. 

BOYLS'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

BOYLSTON,a  post-township  of  Worcester  co  . Massachu- 
setts, about  35  miles  W.  of  Boston.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  boots  and  shoes ; on  the  .Nashua  River,  which  flows 
through  the  N.E.  part  of  the  towu.ship.  is  Sawyer's  Mill 
Village.  Five  new  school-houses,  several  of  which  are  very 
suiierior.  have  been  erected  in  Boylstou  within  the  last  few 
years.  Pop.  929. 

BOYLSTO.N.  a post-township  of  O.swego  co..  New  York, 
140  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  909. 

BOY'LSTON  CENTRE,  a postroffice  of  Worcester  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

BOYN'DIE,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Banff, 
on  Moray  Frith.  In  it  are  the  ruins  of  Boyne  Castle,  and  a 
chalybeate  spring  in  high  repute. 

BjYNE,  boin,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  rises  in  the 
Bog  of  .\llen,  near  Carbery,  and  flows  generally  N.E.  by 
Trirn  and  Navan  to  Drogheda,  about  4 miles  below  which  it 
enters  the  Irish  Sea.  It  is  navigable  for  barges  of  7U  tons 
to  Navan,  19  miles  from  the  sea;  and,  at  high  water,  for 
vessels  of  200  tons  to  Drogheda.  About  2^  miles  W.  of  the 
last  named  town,  a lofty  obelisk  marks  the  spot  where  the 
forces  of  William  III.,  on  the  Lst  of  July,  1690,  gained  the 
great  victory  over  those  of  James  II.,  so  well  known  in  Bri- 
tish history  as  the  “ Battle  of  the  Boyne.” 

Bt'Y.NE,  a river  of  Eastern  Australia,  enters  Ilervey’s  Bay 
iu  lat.  a4-  s..  Ion.  152'=  E. 
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BOYN'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding 

BGYS'TOWN,  or  BAL/TIBOYS,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Wicklow. 

B.jYJ'i’ON,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Cornwall  anc' 
Devon.  , 

BOY'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  SufToiK. 

BJY'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

BGYTO.N.  See  Beioiiton. 

B jy/EAT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

BOZ.MAN’S  TURNOUT,  a postoffice  of  Newberry  co..  North 
Carolina. 

BiJZRAII,  boz'rd,  (L.  Boa/tra,)  a ruined  town  of  Syria,  p.a- 
shalic  and  76  miles  S.S.E.  of  Damascus.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  a chief  town  of  the  Edomites,  and  also  as  in 
possession  of  the  Moabites.  It  afterwards  became  the  see 
of  a Christian  archbishopric,  and  latterly  the  chief  .seat  of 
the  Nestorians.  The  remaining  walls,  castle,  large  re.ser- 
voir,  and  other  ruins,  are  Sar.acenic.  It  is  situated  in  the 
open  plains,  and  is  the  last  inhabited  pliue  in  the  S.E.  ex- 
ti  emity  of  the  llaurau.  It  scarcely  now  contains  a dozen 
families. 

BGZGt  AH.  a post-village  and  township  of  New  London  co., 
Connecticut,  about  35  miles  E.S.E.of  Hartford,  well  watered 
by  the  Yantic  River.  Pop.  1216. 

B jZZ  JLO,  bot/so-lo,  a fortified  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Majitua.  Pop.  49U0. 

BRA.  biA.  a town  of  Piedmont,  province  of  Alba,  on  the 
Stura,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Coni.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  a gym- 
nasium. foundries  of  metal,  manufactures  of  .silk,  and  a large 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wine.  Near  it  is  the  village  of 
Polenza.  the  a!n  ient  PaUrnHia. 

BRAAK.  biAK.  BRAKKE,  br;ikn<eh,  or  NEW  RIVER, 
in  SouThern  Afi  ica.  rises  in  Graaf  Reinet,  near  lat.  31°  S., 
and  falls  into  the  Gariep  nr  Orange  River  after  a course  of  12 
mile.s,  exclusive  of  windings.  The  Great  and  Little  Braak 
are  the  two  head-stieams  of  the  Great  Fish  River. 

BRAAKE,  or  BRAKE,  br^'keh,  a village  of  Northern 
Germany,  duchy,  and  17  miles  N.E.  of  Oldenburg,  with  a 
harbor  on  the  We.ser.  and  ship  building  yards.  Pop.  1397, 

BR.4B.\NT.  br^-l)atiU  or  bral/ant.  (Fr.  pron.  br^'b^N*'^; 
Dutch,  Brnhinid.  brd-b^nU;  Sp. brl-b^n't.-i.)  an  old 
duchy  of  the  .Netherlands,  which  formed  part  of  the  circle  of 
Burgundy,  in  the  German  Empire.  After  the  truce  in  1609, 
it  vvas  divided  into  Spanish  Brabant,  now  forming  the  pro- 
vinces of  South  Brabant  and  Antwerp  in  Belgium,  and 
Dutch  or  North  Brabant,  which  still  belongs  to  Holland. 

BRABA.NT.  NORTH,  (Dutch.  Ncord  Bruband,  nort  bri,- 
bdnt.')  a province  in  the  S.  of  Netherlands,  situated  between 
lat.  51°  13' and  51° 50'  N ..  and  Ion.  4°  1 2' and  5°  58'  E..  bounded 
N.  by  the  .Meuse.  Holland,  Diep.  and  Gelderland.  W.  by  Zee- 
land,  S.  by  Belgium,  and  E.  by  Limberg.  Capital,  Boi.s-le- 
Duc.  .\rea,  1988  .square  miles.  Pop.,  January  1,  if62, 
400.675.  mostly  Roman  Catholics;  pop.  in  1853,  40.5,535.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Meu.se.  Dommel,  Aa.  Donge,  and  Lintel. 
The  country  is  uniformly  flat,  and  marshy  in  some  places; 
the  soil  in  general  fertile,  and  wood  rare.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  and  sheep  is  the  principal  branch  of  rural  industry. 

BRABANT.  SOUTH,  (Dutch,  Zuid  Brahand.zoid^,)\,xl- 
bint/,  a province  of  Belgium,  near  its  centre,  sijuated  be- 
tween hit.  5U°  32'  and  51°  3/  N.,  and  'on.  4°  and  5°  10'  E..  and 
surrounded  by  the  provinces  of  Antw  rp,  Limboarg.  Liege, 
Namur.  Hainaut,  and  East  Flanders.  C.apital,  Brussels. 
Area.  1267  square  mile.s.  Pop.  in  1849,  711,332;  fop.  in  1829, 
556,146.  'file  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  .soil  geuerally  fertile. 
'The  principal  rivers  are  the  Senne.  Dyle.  and.  Demer.  The 
woods  are  extensive,  and  include  the  forest  of  Soignies. 
Iron  and  stone  abundant.  'This  province  i/  Intersected  by 
several  important  canals  and  railways.  It  is  subdivided 
into  three  aiTondissements.  Brus.sels.  Louv/ia,  and  Nivelles. 
S.  of  Bru.ssels  is  the  field  of  M'aterloo. 

BRABOURNE,  bra/born,  a parish  of  Enr.Jand.  co.  of  Kent. 

BRAC/ADALE,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  In- 
verness. 

BR.YCARA  AUGUSTA.  See  Braga. 

BRACCIANO,  bnit-chd/no.  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Ponti- 
fic.al  States,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Rome.  ‘P.’p.  1.380.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  tho  same  n.ame.  which 
is  22  miles  in  circumference,  and  gives  rise  to  the  A none, 
(dR-Ro/nd : — anc.  Ah'o.)  In  its  vicinity  Are  thermal  spi-ings  and 
baths,  and  the  fine  old  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Bracciano. 

BRACEBOROUGH,  brace/bilr-rQh,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Lincoln. 

BRACE'BRIDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln 

BRACEGIY,  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BRACE- .M  EOL.  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Salop. 

BRA.CE/V1LLE,  a post-township  in  Trumbull  co..  Ohio. 
Pop.  1049. 

BR.YCE/WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

BRACIIELEN,  brd/K.'I-len,  a village  of  Rheni.sh  Pru.ssia,  9 
miles  N.YV.  of  Jiilich.  Pop.  2146.  It  has  paper  milks. 

BRACIG  LI.A.N’O,  brd-cheel-yd/no,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Priticipato  Citra.  10^  miles  N.  of  S.*i!erno.  Pop.  3000 

BR  ACKWBE  EN/,  a post-village  of  Schoharie  co.,  New  Ycrk, 
45  miles  W.  of  Albany. 
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BRACK'EN,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Kentucky,  bor- 
acring  on  Oliio,  contains  about  200  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  north  Cork  of  Licking  Liver.  The  surface  is 
rolling  and  hilly;  the  soil  is  based  on  limestone,  and  is 
mostly  fertile.  The  r.Ame  of  the  county  is  derived  from  a 
Braall  creek  which  rises  in  it.  Organized  in  1796.  Capital, 
Augusta.  Pop.  11.021.  of  whom  10,271  were  free. 

BRACKEN  11  KIM,  brd'ken-luine'.  a town  of  WUrtemberg, 
21  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Stuttgiirt,  on  the  Zaber.  Pop.  1520.  It 
has  a Latin  school,  and  an  ancient  castle. 

BKACK^ETT’S,a  village  of  Effingham  co.,  Illinois,  35  miles 
E.  of  Vandalia. 

BRACK'ET’S  BRIDGE,  a village  in  the  W.  part  of  Fulton 
CO.,  New  York. 

BRACKMJ'IY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Northampton,  on  the  Ou.se,  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  8^ 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Banbury.  Pop.  in  1851.  2157.  Until  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Bill,  it  sent  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  middle  ages,  tournaments  were 
often  held  at  Brackley.  Dr.  Clarke,  the  celebrated  traveller, 
was  born  here  in  1767. 

BRACK^VEY,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BRA'CON-ASII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BRAD.\.N0,  br3.-dd/no.  (anc.  Bradahius,}  a river  of  Naple.s, 
province  of  Basilicata,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  Hows  S.E.  60 
mile.s,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  on  the  N.W, 

BRADBGRNE,  bradRiorn,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Derby. 

BRAIPDE.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

BRAD^DJCK’S  field,  a noted  battle-field  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  .Monongahela  River.  11  miles  above  Pittsburg, 
where  General  Braddock  was  defeated  by  the  French  and  In- 
dians. A plank-road  runs  through  the  place,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  passes  along  the  high  ground  imme- 
diately above. 

BRA'DEMIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co..  of  Berks. 

BR  ADE.Ml.\.M,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Norfolk. 

BRADEN  II AM,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BRA'DEN  VILLE,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BRA'DESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BR.flVKIr.LD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

BR.\DF1  ELI),  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  E.s.sex. 

BRAD'ElELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BR.lDtfcTELD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

BRAU'FIELD  COM'BUST,  pari.sh  of  England,  co.  Suffolk. 

BR.\U'F1EL1),  ST. CLAR E,  parish  of  England,  co.  Suliolk. 

BRAD'Kl  ELD,  ST.GEORGE.  parish  of  England.  co.Sutl'olk. 

BRAD'FtlRD.  brad/tord,  a parliamentary  borough,  market- 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Aire,  and  branch  of  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool Canal.  8 miles  W.ot  Leeds,  on  the  Leeds  Railway.  Pop. 
in  LS51.  119.543.  The  town  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  has 
streets  mostly  narrow,  but  well  paved  and  lighted.  The 
princijial  liuildings  are  the  parish  church  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI..  a grammar  school  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI..  having  a good  lilirary.  and  sending  candi- 
dates for  tJxhibitions  to  Queen's  College.  Oxftird,  a handsome 
exchange,  cloth-hall.  cr'..rt-housa.  jail,  mechanics'  institute, 
several  banks,  nume  .jus  schools,  charitable  institutions, 
and  places  of  religi.us  worship;  and,  in  the  vicinity,  col- 
leges for  Baptists,  1 ndependent.s.  and  Wesleyans.  Its  rapid 
advance  is  mainly  attributable  to  its  central  position  in  the 
great  manufacturing  district  of  Yorkshire,  and  to  the  abun- 
dance of  coal  and  iron  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Bradford 
is  now  the  principal  seat  of  the  worsted  yarn  and  stuff  ma- 
nufactures in  England,  and  the  great  mart  tor  the  long 
wools  used  in  these  fabrics.  There  are  in  the  parish  no  less 
than  112  mills  for  spinning  and  weaving  worsted  stuffs,  and 
mixed  worsted,  alpaca,  and  mohair,  and  cotton  and  silk 
fabrics.  Of  the.se,  38  are  in  the  town.  Broad  and  narrow 
cloths,  (employing  6 extensive  mills,  chiefiy  in  adjoining 
townships.)  wool-cards,  and  ivory  and  horn  combs  are  made 
in  great  ((uantities.  In  the  town  and  neighborhood,  some 
very  extensive  dye-works  have  of  late  years  been  erected. 
The  cotton  manulactures  are  of  recent  introduction,  but  are 
making  rapid  progress.  There  is  here  a Hourishing  savings' 
bank,  with  a handsome  building  erected  in  1837.  The  sta- 
tion of  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  Railway,  through  which 
communication  is  established  with  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  of 
England,  and  with  Scotland,  is  within  300  yards  of  the  ex- 
change. Eiiually  easy  communication  is  afforded  with  the 
S.E.  and  S.VV.  of  England  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  connecting  with  Bradford  by  two  branches.  A 
direct  line  from  Bradford  to  Leeds  is  contemplated.  Brad- 
ford was  incorporated  in  1847.  A mayor,  14  aldermen,  and 
42  common  councilmen  constitute  the  corporate  body.  By 
the  Reform  .\ct.  it  returns  two  members  to  Parliament,  .in 
this  town,  temperance  societies  are  said  to  have  been  first 
established.  Every  seventh  year  a popular  festival  is  cele- 
brated here,  in  honor  of  St.  Blase,  the  reputed  inventor  of 
wool-corn  1 ling.  The  townships  forming  the  parliameutiiry 
borough  contained  in  l8Ul,  lo,264;  in  1841,  00,1 16;  and  iu 
1861,  106,218  inhabitants. 


BRADFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BRAD'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BRAD/FORD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

BRAD'FORD,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  p.art  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, bordering  on  New  York,  has  an  area  of  1170  squan 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North  Branch  of  Susque- 
hanna River,  and  drained  also  by  the  Tioga  River,  and  by 
the  Towanda.  Wyalu>ing,  and  Sugar  Creeks.  The  surface  is 
broken  and  hilly,  and  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  nine, 
hemlock,  and  sugar-maple.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile. 
Lumber  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  The  county  contains 
iron  and  bituminous  coal;  sandstone  underlies  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface.  The  streams  afford  motive  power  for 
numerous  mills,  and  the  county  is  traversed  by  railroad 
from  Williamsport  to  Elmira.  Formed  in  1810,  and  called 
Ontario;  in  1812  the  name  was  changed  to  Bradford,  in 
honor  of  William  Bradford,  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States.  Cajiital,  Towanda.  Pop.  48.734. 

BRAD'FORl),  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
about  85  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Two  small  streams  afford 
water-power,  which  is  employed  in  driving  5 saw-mills,  3 
shingle  and  2 grist-mills.  There  are  also  in  the  township 
several  tanneries,  in  one  of  which  about  10,000  hides  are 
annually  worked.  Pop.  1558. 

BRAD'FORD.  a post-township  of  Merrimack  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  .Merrimack  and  ( onnecticut  Rivers 
Railroad.  Pop.  1180.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather  and 
of  sash  and  blinds. 

BRAD'FORl),  a po.st-township  of  Orange  co.,Vermont,  on 
the  IV.  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the  Connecti- 
cut and  Passumiisic  Rivers  Railroad,  about  30  miles  S. W.  of 
Montpelier.  It  contains  2 newstiaper  offices,  an  academy, 
and  has  manufactures  of  iron  castings,  machinery,  woollen 
goods,  starch,  and  other  articles.  Pop.  1689. 

BRAD'FuRD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  S.  side  of  Merrimack  River,  and  on 
the  Boston  and  IMaine  Railroad,  34  miles  .N.  of  Boston.  It 
contains  the  Bradford  Academy,  and  is  connected  with  Hav- 
erhill by  a bridge  680  feet  iu  length,  and  a viaduct  for  the 
railroad.  I’oji.  1688. 

BRAD'FORD,  a post-township  of  Steuben  co..  New  York, 
about  60  miles  S.S  E.  trom  Itochester.  Pop.  1211. 

BRADFORD,  a township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Po]!  956. 

BRADFORD,  a post-township  of  McKean  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 14  miles  N.IV.  from  Smithport.  Pop.  1515. 

BRAD'FORD.  a ihrising  nianutacturing  post-village  of 
Coosa  CO.,  Alabama,  on  Sochapatoy  Creek.  50  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  Montgomery,  and  36  miles  trom  Wetumpka.  It  has 
grown  up  since  1848.  'I’lie  extensive  water-jiower  is  im- 
jiroved  by  the  erection  of  a cotton  factory,  which  employs 
about  100  hands.  Bradford  is  connected  by  a plank  road 
with  Wetumpka  and  the  Tennessee  River.  About  1 mile 
from  the  village  there  is  a quarry  of  beautiful  gray  sta  nary 
granite,  which  is  capable  of  being  split  iu  any  direction, 
and  worked  into  any  desirable  shape. 

BR  AD'FOR  D.a  viliage  of  Scioto  co..Ohio,on  the  Ohio  River. 

BRAD'FORD,  a jiost-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana,  12 
miles  N N.E.  from  Corydon. 

BRAD'FORD.  a jiost-offlce  of  Starke  co.,  Illinois. 

BRAD'FORD,  a post-township  of  Chic  ka.<aw  co.,  Iowa. 

BRAD'FOR  D.a  townshiji  of  Rock  co., Wisconsin.  Pop. 1245. 

BRADFORD,  a post-village  of  Simcoe  co.,  Canada  West,  on 
a small  stream  flowing  into  Simcoe  Lake,  37  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Toronto.  It  contains  churches  of  four  denominations.  6 
stores,  a grist  mill,  numerous  mechanic  shops,  and  about 
60U  inhabitants. 

BRAD'FORD  ABOIAS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

BRADFORD  CEN'fRE.  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont. 

BRAD'F  )RD.  GREAT,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Wilts,  on  the  Avon,  and  the  Rennet  and  Avon 
Canal,  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Bath,  and  29  miles  N.W.  of  Salis- 
bury. Pop.  in  1851,  4240.  It  is  separated  into  2 parts  by  the 
Avon,  here  crossed  by  2 bridges.  'I'hechurch  is  a fineaiicient 
edifice,  and  there  are  numerous  independent  chapels.  Brad- 
ford has  2 endowed  schools  and  alms-houses,  a union  work- 
house. 2 branch  banks,  and  manufactures  of  fine  woollen 
cloths  and  kerseymeres,  which  have  flourished  since  the 
time  of  Henry  Vill..  and  some  stone  quarries. 

BRADFORD  INSTITUTE,  a post-office  of  Sumter  district, 
South  Carolina. 

BRAD'FORD  PEV'ERELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  o'’ 
Dorset. 

BRADFORD  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Sumter  district, 
South  Carolina. 

BR.\D'FORDSVTLLE.  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. on  the  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  I iver,  69  miles  S.  by  IV. 
from  Frankfort.  It  contains  2 churches,  aud  above  100  in- 
habitants. 

BRAD'GATE-.  an  extra- parochial  liberty  of  England,  co. 
and  5 miles  N.IV.  of  l..eici*ster.  It  has  ruins  of  a noble  man- 
sion. in  which  Lady  .lane  Grey  was  born.  a.  D.  1537. 

BRA'DING,  a maritime  town  and  jiarish  near  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  co  of  Hautb,  7 iuUe6 
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E.S.E.  of  Newport.  It  has  a charter  of  corporation  from 
Edward  Vi.,  a church  said  to  have  been  built  in  704,  a towu- 
aall.  and  a ((uay  accessible  to  small  vessels  at  hii^h-water. 

BKADLEY,  brad  lee.  a parish  of  Enj;land  co.  of  Derby. 

liKAD'EEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  J.incoln. 

BKAD'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Hants. 

BKAD'LEY,  a pai'ish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford.  In  the 
vicinity  is  an  ignited  bed  of  (ml,  which  has  burnt  tor  60 
years,  in  spite  of  many  attempts  at  its  extinction. 

HKAIVliEY,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Arkansas,  con- 
tains 958  square  miles,  it  is  traversed  by  the  Saline  Uiver, 
and  boun  led  on  the  W.  by  Moro  hiver.  't  he  surface  pre- 
sents no  great  inequalities.  Cotton  and  maize  are  the  chief 
prodiictions  Capital,  IVarren.  Pop.  8388,  of  whom  5698 
were  free,  and  2090  slaves. 

BKAD'LEY,aconnty  in  the  S.S  E part  of  Tennessee,  bor- 
derii'g  on  Georgia,  has  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles. 
The  Iliawassee  Itiver  forms  its  N.E.  boundary.  The  surface 
is  mountainous,  paiticularly  in  the  S.  part.  The  soil  is 
mostly  fertile,  ami  well  watered.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  great  railroad  of  E.  Tentiessee.  The  highlands  pro- 
duce abundance  of  timber.  Capital,  Cleveland.  Pop.  11,7 10, 
of  whom  10,628  were  free. 

BRAD'LEY,  a township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Penobscot  River,  about  45  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  Bangor.  Pop.  844. 

BHAD'LEY,  a post-offlce  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan. 

BRAD'LEY,  a post-village  in  the  N.  part  of  Jackson  co., 
Illinois,  14  miles  S.VV.  from  Pinckneyville. 

BKAD'LEY,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BRAD'LEY,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sulfolk. 

BRADM.EY  IN  THE  MOORS,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Stafford. 

BRAD'LEY,  NORTH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  IVilts. 

BRAD^LEYSVALE,  a township  of  Caledonia  co.,  Ver- 
mont, about  45  miles  N E.  by  E.  from  Montpelier. 

BR.^IPLEY,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BR.YD'LEY" VHLLE,  a post-office  of  Sumter  district.  South 
Carolina. 

BRAD-MORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

BRAD'NINCH  or  BRAINS,  a decayed  marketMowu  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  near  the  Exeter  aud  British 
it.iihvuy,  85  miles  N.N.E.  of  Exeter.  The  Rnvn,  pleasantly 
situated  on  an  eminenctj,  consists  mostly  of  neat  thatched 
houses.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  a guildhall  with  a jail 
beneath,  several  paper-mills,  and  some  manufactures  of 
woollen  stuffs.  Pop.  iu  1851,  1834. 

BRA'DJN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BBADM’OLE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

BRADSBERG,  brdds'b^no.  an  amt  or  bailiwick  in  the  S. 
part  of  Norway.  Area.  5419  s(|nare  miles.  Pop.  72.891. 

BRADfSlIAW,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  3 
miles  N.E.  of  Bolton.  Bradshaw-hall  was  the  residence  of 
John  Bradshaw,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 

BRAD'SHAW,  a post-office  of  Giles  co.,  Tennessee. 

BRAD'SHAW-EDGE,  a townshipof  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

BRAD'STONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BRAIVWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

BR.YIVWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BRAD'WELL,  a p.irish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BRAD'WELL,  a hauilet  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  parish 
of  Hope,  3^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tidwell.  Pop.  1334,  mostly  em- 
ployed in  lead  mines  and  smelting  works,  but  partly  in  a 
cotton  factory.  In  this  parish  is  a fine  stalactitic  cavern. 

BRAD' WELL  NEAR  THE  SEA,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Essex. 

BRAD'WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BR.VDY,  bri’dee,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  Clearfield 
co..  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  16s7. 

BRADY,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Huntingdon  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop  927. 

BRADY,  a township  in  Williams  co , Ohio.  Pop.  1826. 

BRADY,  a townsh  p in  Kalamazoo  co.,  Michigan.  P.  1011. 

BRA'DY’S  BEND,  a post-townsbip  in  Armstrong  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  W.  side  of  Alleghany  River,  about  15 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Kittanning.  Pop.  1890. 

BRADY’S  CREEK,  of  Texas,  flows  eastward,  and  enters 
San  Saba  River  in  Bexar  county. 

BRADY’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland. 

BRA'DYSVILLE  or  BRADYVILLE,  a post-village  of 
Ydams  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  .Maysville  Turnpike,  8 miles  from 
iheUhio  River. 

BllA'DY VILLE,  a post-village  of  Cannon  co.,  Tennessee, 
>6  miles  E.S.E.  from  Nashville. 

BRAEKEL.  br;i/kfl.  a town  of  North  Germany,  Bruns- 
wick, 14  miles  S.W.  from  Holzminden,  at  the  junction  of 
,he  Bruchtand  .\ethe.  Pop.  27UU. 

BRAE.MAR,  bri'mar,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  Aberdtsen. 

BR  AF'FERTGN.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

BUAF/FIELD-ON-THE-GREEN,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
if  Northampton. 

BRAGA,  bri'gd.  (anc.  Bradara  Augudla.)  a city  of  Portu- 
gal. capital  of  the  piovince  of  .Minho,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Porto. 
Pop  17.UIX)  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  aud  defended 
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by  a fortress ; and  is  the  see  of  an  archbisiiop.  who  u;  pri- 
mate of  Portugal.  It  has  a fine,  richly  oinann-ijU  d (lOtbir 
cathedral  of  the  thirteenth  century,  an  archlii.sh(,])  > palace, 
hospital,  a college,  several  schools,  many  fountains,  and  soii.e 
Roman  ruins.  It  has  manufactures  of  firearms,  j,  w.-lry, 
cutlery,  and  hats.  In  its  vincinity  is  the  celebrated  .sanc- 
tuary of  JtiUS  d/I  Miiiite,,  visited  by  numerous  pilgrims. 

BRAGA.N^A  or  BRAGA.NZA,  brd-gdn'.sd.  a tosvn  of  Portu- 
gal, province  of  Tra.s-os-Montes.  near  the  N.E.  frontier,  on 
the  Ferrenza,  26  miles  ,\.W.  of  Miranda.  Pop.  50Uii.  It  is 
partly  fortified,  has  a citadel,  a college,  and  manufactures 
of  velvet  and  other  silk  fabrics,  and  had  fonmaly  seine 
silver  mines.  The  ancestors  of  the  present  reigning  fami- 
lies of  Portugal  and  of  Bia/.ii  were  Dukes  of  Braganza,  until 
called  to  the  Portuguese  throne  in  1610. 

BRAGA.NZA  or  IIRAGA.NZA.  br.d-gdn'sd',  an  ancient  towr 
of  Brazil,  province  of  Pariq  lUO  miles  ,\.E.  of  Belem,  on  the 
Caite,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  bay  of  the  same  name:  lat.  1° 
8.,  Ion.  47'-'  20'  W.  It  has  several  churches  and  a prison,  and 
the  river  is  navigable  up  to  it  at  high  water.  I'op.  of  town 
and  district,  6000. 

BRAGA.NQA  or  BRAG.4NZA,  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
and  50  miles  N.E.  of  Sao-Paulo.  It  has  a church;  its  district 
is  fertile,  feeds  numbers  of  cattle  and  pigs  foi-  the  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro mai  ket.  and  has  a number  of  sugar-mills.  Pop.  10,000 

BRAGERNAE.S.  8ee  Drammkn. 

BRAGG.S,  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co..  Alabama. 

BRAGG'VILLE,  a po.st-village  of  ’VJiddlesex  co..  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Milford  Branch  Railroad,  about  25  miles 
S.W.  from  Boston. 

BRAHE,  brd/eh.  or  BRAA,  brd.  a river  of  Prussia,  ficws 
S.  and  joins  the  Vistula  on  lower  branch  aboi  e lorden.  It 
is  connected  with  the  Netze  by  the  Canal  of  Brombei  g,  aud 
thus  unites  the  Oder  and  \ istula. 

BR  AHEST.CD,  bii/h^s-t^d',  a seaport  town  of  Hus.sia.  Fin- 
land. 36  miles  S.W.  of  Uleaborg,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
Trade  in  pitch  and  tar.  Pop.  lit  0. 

BRAHILOV,  brd'hee'lov',  BRA'ILOFF',  or  BRAILOW, 
brd'ee-lov';  called  also  IBRAIL,  and  IBRAIIIL.  ee' brd-eel'', 
a fortified  town,  aud  the  principal  port  of  Wallachia.  on  tbo 
lower  branch  of  the  Danube.  In3  miles  N.E.  ot  Rm-hai-e.st. 
Pop.  estimated  at  6UU0.  It  appears  to  be  rapidly  increasing 
in  importance.  Its  warehouses  are  extensive,  and  its  harbor 
is  .securely  sheltered  by  a small  island.  M(xst  part  of  the 
exported  produce  of  Wallachia  (the  annual  value  of  which 
is  about  llO.OdOL)  is  shipped  here.  The  imports  amount 
to  about  35U,0U0/.  Brahilov  is  annually  visited  by  about  760 
vessels.  The  trade  is  chietly  conducted  by  Greeks. 

BRAHMAPOOTRA,  or  BRAH.M APUTRA.  biib'ma-poo'- 
tra,  (I'.e.  -‘the  Son  of  Brahma,”)  or  LUJR'RAMPOO'rER.*(aiic 
Di/urdanes  or  (Bdanes.)  a great  river  of  South  A.sia,  fnrra- 
ing  the  eastern  boundary  of  Himtostan.  It  is  supposed  to 
take  its  origin  in  Thibet,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Him.alaya 
Mountains,  about  lat.  30^  30'  N.,  Ion.  92°  E.,  although  some 
other  conjectures  would  make  its  source  still  farther  tc 
the  E.,  about  Ion.  97°  E.  After  an  ea.stwaid  course  to 
about  Ion.  95°,  it  bends  southward, and  breaks  through  the 
llimalayaHinto  Upper  Assam,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Diliing 
aud  Dihoug,  dividing  into  two  branches,  so  wide  apart  as  to 
encircle  the  island  of  Majuli,  50  miles  long.  The  united 
branch  again  separates  and  encloses  a larger  island.  (Kal- 
lung,)  75  miles  in  length.  It  has  now  a westward  (xmrse 
throughout  As.s.am  to  Ion.  90°,  where  it  .ag.ain  bends  south- 
ward. and  after  traversing  the  Bengal  districts,  Iiungpoor, 
Mym unsing,  Dacca,  and  Tiperah,  it  joins  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. in  lat.  22°  50'  N.,  loti.  9u°  40'  E.,  by  an  estuary  20  miles 
in  width,  in  conjunction  with  the  ea.stern  and  laigest  arm 
of  the  Ganges.  Where  the  Brahmapootr.a  enters  the  plains 
of  Bengal  near  Goalpara.  it  is  about  1200  yards  wTde.  and 
very  rapid.  At  about  25°  N.  lat.,  a large  branch,  the  Jeu.a, 
unites  it  with  the  Ganges.  Its  entire  course  is  estimated 
at  1500  miles.  Principal  tributaries  in  Bengal,  the  Soor- 
mah,  Barak,  Goomty,  Teesta,  Megna,  the  name  of  ivhich 
last  it  assumes  after  their  junction.  In  Assam,  it  receives 
at  least  60  affluents,  and  encloses  many  large  islands,  its 
current  is  so  violent  as  generally  to  unfit  it  for  navigation. 
It  inundates  the  country  S.  of  the  Himalayas  from  April  to 
September,  discharging  into  the  sea  a greater  quantity  of 
water  than  the  Gange.s.  Its  banks,  con.sisting  mostly  of 
jungle  and  marsh  lands,  are  often  quite  destitute  of  trades. 

BRAIlOOIC  (bnl-hoc/ik)  MOUNTAINS,  a name  given  by 
Pottinger  to  the  Hala  Mountains,  between  Beloochista-n 
and  Sinde. 

BRAIC-Y-PW'LL,  brl'-k^pool,  a headland  in  North  Wales^ 
CO.  of  Carnarvon;  lat.  52°' 47'  N.,  Ion.  4°  48'  W. 

BRAILES,  bi  Alz.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

BRAILOFF,  or  BRAl LOW.  See  Brahilov. 

BRAILS'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

BR AI.N’E-LA-LEUDE,  brAn-lA-lud,  a village  of  Belgii’m, 
province  of  Brabant,  12  miles  S.  of  Bru.ssebs,  with  manafao- 
tures  of  cotton  cloths  and  .starch.  Pop.  2771. 

BRAINE-LE-COMTE,  brdn-leh-k6Nt  or  br§n-leh-k(\Nt,  a 
town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  on  the  Brussels  and 
Valenciennes  Railway,  13^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  o2fi2, 
partly  engaged  in  raising  Hax  and  spinning  linen  y.arn. 
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KRAIN'EUD’S  BRIDGE,  -i  post-village  of  Rensselaer  co., 
Ki  V York,iin  Kinderhook  Creek,  Itt  miles  S.E.  from  Albany. 

I5RA1AS,  a town  of  Enj^land.  See  Bradninch. 

BKAINS'FIELD  or  BllAM/FlELD,  a paiLsh  of  England, 
CC  of  Hertford. 

BKAlAtTRKE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Essex,  miles  E.  of  Dunmow.  on  an  eminence,  ad- 
joining the  village  of  Rocking.  It  has  a spacious  Gothic 
church,  several  chapels,  an  endowed  school,  in  which  the 
Bituralist  Ray  was  educated. 

BRAIN'TREE,  a township  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont,  20 
Diiles  S.  by  W.  from  Montpelier,  intersected  by  the  \ ermont 
Central  Railroad,  It  has  manufactures  of  furniture,  and 
other  articles.  Bop.  1225. 

BRA  IN'TREE.  a post-township  of  Norfolk  co..  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  ,'^onth  Shore  and  Old  ('oloiiy  Rail  oad.  10  miles 
S.  by  E ol  Boston.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is 
cairielon  here  very  extensively.  Machinery,woollen  goods, 
cordage,  twine,  mats,  crash,  &c.,  are  also  manufactured  in 
the  town  Pop.  R4d8. 

BRA  I N'TKEE,  a township  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  41)8. 

BRAIN'TREM.  a post-ofRce  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BR.CISII  WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BRAITHWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

BRAKE.  See  Braake. 

BRA K EE,  brd'kel.  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  42 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Mlnden.  I’op.  2820. 

BR.\KEI/,  Xeder,  nAMer  brd'kel.  (i.c.“ Lower  Brakel,”) 
a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  8 miles  S.E. 
of  Audenarde.  Pop.  3^07. 

BitAKEl,,  Op.  op  brd'kel.  (i.e.  “Upper  Brakel,"’)  a village 
of  Itelgium.  province  of  East  Flanders.  1 mile  S.W.  of  Neder 
Brakel.  Pop.  2300.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth. 

BR.M<E’S  RUN.  a post-office  of  Ilardv  co..  Virginia. 

BRALIN,  br^-leenE  a town  of  F’russian  Silesia,  39  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Breslau.  It  has  a custom-house,  and  manufac- 
tures of  cloth.s.  Pop.  1470. 

BRAAMAN’S  corners,  a post-office  of  Schenectady  co.. 
New  York. 

BRA.MBACII,  brdm'bdK,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  a gorge  of 
the  Erzgebirge,  near  the  Bohemian  frontier,  11  miles  N.  of 
Eger.  I'op.  i2U0. 

BR.\MBAN AN,  brlm'b2-n3nt,  a district  in  the  island  of 
Java,  province  of  Soerakarta.  famous  for  its  magnificent  re- 
Di  lins  of  Brahminical  temples.  These  are  entirely  compo.sed 
of  plain  hewn  stone,  wiihout  the  least  mixture  of  brick, 
mortar,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind.  Captain  Baker  declares, 
after  extensive  experience  of  like  surveys  in  India,  that  he 
had  never  met  with  such  tiiiislied  specimens  of  human  labor, 
and  of  ancient  siieuce  and  taste,  crowded  together  in  so 
small  a compass  as  at  the  Chandi  Sewu.  or  “Thousand 
Temples,”  at  Brambanan. 

BitA.MGJER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BRAM'CMTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

BRA.NPDEAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BRA.M'ERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BR.\M'F1ELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  yulfolk. 

BR,\>PFJRD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  8ufF)lk. 

BRA.MMIALL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

BRAMHIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  We.st 
Riding. 

BRAMHiEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BR.A.M  LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

BRAMLEY.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  3^  miles  W.N.W.  of  Leeds.  Pop.  in  1851,  8949, 
mostly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wcK)llen  cloth. 

BRA.M  I’G’ORD-SPEKE.a  parish  of  England,  co.  (jf  Devon. 

BRAMP'TON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Cuml  erliind,  ward  of  Eskdale.  near  the  Carlisle  and  .New- 
castle Railway.  85  miles  E.N.E.  of  Carlisle.  Pop.  in  1851, 
3825.  The  town,  in  a deep,  narrow  vale,  has  a town-hall,  a 
grammar  school,  a hospi.al  f )r  12  poor  people,  founded  by 
Edward.  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  1(588.  a union  work-house  for 
14  parishes,  2 large  breweries,  and  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  checks  anil  ginghams. 

BRA.M  )’(T«).\',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  3 miles 
W..\.W.  of  Chesterfield.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in  this 
parish,  wliich  has  also  large  manutactures  of  earthenware, 
and  extensive  bleaching-grounds. 

BRA.MPTGN,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Huntingdon. 

BRAMPTG.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BRA.MPTON,  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Northampton. 

BRaMPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk 

BRA.MPTO.N,  a post-village  of  Peel  co.,  Canada  We.st.  26 

liles  -N.W.  of  Toronto.  It  contains  a .Methodist  and  I’res- 

yterian  church,  7 stores,  a foundry,  a fanning-mill,  and 
alK)Ut  7<ii)  inhabitants. 

BR  A.MPn:0N  AB'BGTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Here- 
ford. 

BRAMPtTON  BRY'AN,  a parish  partly  in  South  Wale.s. 
CO.  of  Radnor,  and  partly  in  England,  co. of  Hereford.  5 miles 
E.  of  Kiiighton.  Some  remains  of  a Norman  castle,  destroyed 
in  the  I’arliamentiiry  M ar,  still  exist  here. 
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BRAMPTON  CHAPEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North 
ampton. 

BRAMPTON  CHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Ncrlh 
ampton. 

BRA.MSCIIE,  brim^sheh,  a town  of  Hanover,  10  miles 
N.N  .M'.  of  Osnabriick,  on  the  Haase.  Pop.  1550. 

BRAMtSHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stalford 

BRAM'SH  AM',  a parish  of  England,  cos.  M ilts  and  Har  ts 

BRAM'SHOT,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BRAMSTEDT,  brluPst^tt.  a town  of  Denmark,  in  IIol 
stein,  26  miles  N.  of  Hamburg,  on  the  Bramaue,  with  sul 
phur  springs  and  baths.  Pop.  1700. 

BRAM'WITH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  M'est 
Riding. 

BltAN,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  rises  in  Loch 
Freuchie.  and  joins  the  Tay  near  Duukeld,  after  a N.E. 
cour.-^e  of  about  14  miles  through  a highly  picluresiiue 
region. 

BRANCALEONE.  brin-kd-lWnA,  a town  of  Naples,  pro 
vince  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  23  miles  S.S.M'.  ofGerace.  It  was 
partially  destroyed  by  the  eai  thquake  of  1783. 

BRAN'CASTER  or  BRAN'CH ESTER,  (anc.  Brminndw~ 
num,)  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  the  sea. 

BRANCEH^EITH,  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham 
The  church  has  .some  monuments  to  the  Nevills,  Earls  of 
M estmoreland,  on  the  site  of  whose  fortress  stands  the 
noble  castle  of  Brancepeith. 

BRANCH,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Michig.an.  bordering 
on  Indiana,  contains  528  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  St.  Joseph's  and  Prairie  Rivers,  and  also  drained  by  the 
Coldwater  and  Hog  Rivers.  The  surface  is  rolling;  the  soil 
is  a rich,  sandy  loam,  mostly  free  from  stones.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  county  are  occupied  by  oak  oiienings,  and  the 
remainder  is  heavily  timbered.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the 
county,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Southern  Railroad. 
Organized  in  1833,  and  named  in  honor  of  John  Branch, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Jackson.  Capital, 
Coldwater.  Pup.  20,981. 

BRANCH,  a township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Poj).  1593. 

BRANCH,  a post-village  of  Branch  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
M".  branch  of  Coldwater  River,  89  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lansing, 
was  formerly  the  county  seat. 

B R A N CH  'B U RG,  a tow nship  of  Somerset  co.,  N ew  J ersey. 
Pop  Itai. 

BRANCH  DALE,  a post-office  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BRANCHES  STORE,  a post-office  of  Duplin  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

BRANCH  HILL,  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

BRANCH  ISL  AN  D,  a post-office  of  Pickens  district.  South 
Carolina. 

BRANCH'PORT,  a post-village  of  Jerusalem  township, 
Yates  CO.,  New’  Y’ork,  at  the  N.M".  extremity  of  Crooked 
Lake,  about  ’200  miles  M'.  of  Albany.  It  contains  7 storc.s, 
1 tavern,  1 foundry.  1 mill,  and  3 cliurcln-s.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  po.sition  on  one  of  the  branches  of  Crooked 
Lake.  I’op.  about  300. 

BRANCH  RlVi.R,  of  Rhode  Island,  falls  into  the  Black- 
stone  River  about  4 miles  above  M'oonsocket. 

BRA.NCH  VI LLAG  E,  a manufacturing  village  in  Smith- 
field  township.  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island, about  10  miies 
N.N.M'.  of  Providence.  It  contains  1 cotton  mill,  employing 
25  hands,  producing  $25,000  per  annum,  and  1 scythe  ma- 
nufactory, capable  of  turning  out  3000  to  40lO  dozen  scythes 
annually.  Pop.  about  150. 

BRANClUVl  LLE.  a po.st-village  of  Sussex  co..  New  Jer- 
.sey.  on  a branch  of  the  Paulinskill,  77  miles  N.  of  Trenton, 
it  contains  a church,  an  academy,  and  several  stores  and 
mills. 

BRANCH  VI LLE,  a pofst-officeof Southampton  co.,  Virginia. 

BRANCH VI LLE,  a post-village  of  Orangeburg  distrii-t, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  South  Carolina  l ailroad.  at  the 
junction  of  the  Columbia  Branch,  62  miles  W.N.M".  of 
Charleston,  and  67  miles  S.  of  Coluinl  ia. 

BRANCH  VI  LLE,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Alabama. 

BRA.NCH  VI  LLE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  Tennessee. 

BR.VNCO,  brdngtko.  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  S.  of 
St.  Lucia.  A long  .^andy  spit  stretches  from  its  S.  E.  side. 

BIt.ANCO,  brd.N'u'ko,  a river  of  Brazil,  an  affluent  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  province  of  Bahia,  rises  in  the  Serra  Dura,  l.at 
11°  ’25'  S,,  Ion.  46°  lu'  M'.,  fiows  in  a S.E.  course  of  about  121 
miles,  and  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Tres-Barras,  a 
distance  of  4J  miles. 

BRANCO,  RIO.  ree'o  bringHto.  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in 
the  Parime  Mountains,  and  Hows  S.  460  mdes  to  the  Ric 
Negro,  w hich  it  j(  ins  near  lat.  1°  20'  S. 

BRANCoURT.  br6.N«'kooR/,a  village  of  France,  drpaitmeut 
of  Aisne.  Pop.  of  commune.  1617. 

BRAND,  brdnt,  a town  of  .Saxony,  23  miles  SM'.  of  Dies 
den.  Pop.  2150.  employed  in  mining,  and  in  manufacture 
of  trinkets,  lace,  and  wooden  utensils. 

BRA.NDEIS,  brdn'dlce.  a town  of  Bohemia, circle  of  Kaur- 
zim.  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  2500. 

BRANDEl.S-AM-ADLER,  brduMice-Am-dd'bfr,  a town  ol 
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Bohemia,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Koniggratz,  on  the  Stille-Adler. 
Pop.  1772. 

BltAN'DENBUTlO,  (Ger.  pron.  branMen-hoCRo' ; Fr. 
Brandoihounj.  brdIl'den-booR^)  a province  of  Prus.sia,  in 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  of  wliich  it  foi  ms  the  >iucleus, 
situated  between  lat.  51°  25'  and  5:5°  31'  N.,  and  Ion.  11° 
25'  and  10°  lU'  E. ; bounded  N.  by  Mecklenburg,  N.E. 
by  Pomerania,  E.  by  West  Prussia  and  Posen,  S.  by  Si- 
lesia and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  W.  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Saxony  and  Hanover.  Area.  15.792  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1837,  1,091,042;  in  1861,  2,467,759.  Surface  almost 
uniformly  flat  and  .sandy,  but  diversified  by  numerous 
lakes.  It  is  situated  in  the  basins  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  and  watered  by  these  livers  and  numerous  affluents, 
among  which  the  Warthe,  Netze,  Bober.  Neisse,  Finow,  and 
Welse,  affl  uents  of  the  Oder,  and  the  Havel,  Spree.  Dos.se, 
and  Elde.  affluents  of  the  Elbe,  are  navigable;  and  the  two 
principal  rivers  are  connected  by  several  canals.  Soil  infer- 
tile. Chief  crops,  buckwheat,  rye,  potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  to- 
bacco, and  hops.  Sheep  are  extensively  reared,  and  wool  is 
an  important  product.  The  principal  mineral  products  are 
iron,  gypsum,  alum,  and  vitriol.  There  are  numerous  mine- 
ral spi  ings  and  baths.  The  manufactures,  in  great  variety, 
are  carried  on  in  the  principal  towns,  and  the  province  has 
many  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  potash,  charcoal, 
lime,  and  sulphur  works.  Trade  is  facilitated  by  numerous 
canals,  excellent  post-roads,  and  railways  from  the  capital 
in  all  directions.  Brandenburg  possesses  the  most  cele- 
brated establishments  for  public  instruction  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  divided  into  the  two  regencies  of  Potsdam  and 
Frankfurt.  Capital,  Bei  lin. 

BRA.NDENBUKG,  brdn'den-bdSRo'.  a town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  government  of  the  same  name  circle  of  I'otsdam.  capital 
of  the  small  circle  of  West  Havelland,  on  the  Havel,  and 
on  the  Berlin  and  Magdeburg  Railway,  37  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Berlin.  Pop.  in  1861,  21,547.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
divided  by  the  river  into  an  old  and  new  town;  between 
which,  on  an  island,  is  the  quarter  called  “ Venice.”  having 
a cathedral  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a castle,  St.  Cathe- 
rine’s church,  a council-house,  wliich  deserve  notice  for 
their  antiquity  and  works  of  art.  Brandenburg  has  a school 
f n-  the  uobles=e  of  the  Jlark  of  Brandenburg,  {hith  r Aka- 
di’m  e.)  many  charitable  tbundations.  a college,  and  a pub- 
lic library;  in  the  market-place  is  the  Rolands.iule.  a column 
formed  of  a single  block  of  stone,  18  feet  in  height.  It  is  the 
seat  of  several  high  tribunals,  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  linens,  hosiery,  and  paper;  breweries,  tanneries, 
boat-building,  and  an  active  commerce  by  land  and  water. 

BRANDENBURG,  a village  of  East  Prussia,  13  miles  S.IV. 
3f  Konigsberg.  Pop.  985. 

BRAN7UEXBURG,  capital  of  Meade  co.,  Kentucky,  on  a 
high  bluff  of  the  Ohio  River.  40  miles  below  Louisville,  and 
90  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  2 or -3  churches. 
2 flouring  mills,  4 warehouses,  and  has  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  618. 

BRANDENBURG,  MARK  OF,  an  old  .state  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  divided  into  two  parts — the 
electoral  and  new  mark : it  is  now  comprised  in  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Brandenburg,  and  part  of  the  province  of 
Saxony.  The  margraves  of  Brandenburg  having  joined  to 
the  electorate,  the  duchy  of  Prussia  and  some  other  posses- 
sions, the  great  elector,  Frederick  III.,  declared  himself 
king  of  Prussia,  under  the  name  of  Frederick  I.,  in  1701. 

Bit ANDENBURG,  NEW.  the  large.st  and  most  beautiful 
town  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  near  the  N.  shore 
of  Toilensee  Lake,  at  the  outlet  of  the  river  of  same  name, 
18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Strelitz.  Pop.  6003.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  has  a grand-ducjil  palace,  a grammar  school,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  damask  goods,  spirits, 
leather,  paper,  and  chemical  products, 

BRANtDE8TaN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BRANDESTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BRANDHOF,  briint/hof  a village  of  Austria,  in  Styria.  on 
the  N.  declivity  of  the  Seeberg.  9 miles  S.  of  Mariazell,  the 
priiicipnl  residence  of  the  Archduke  John,  (^'icar  of  the 
German  Empire,)  and,  since  1818,  the  scene  of  his  patriotic 
exertions. 

BRAN'DON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk,  on  the  Little  Ouse,  or  Brandon  River,  and  with  a 
station  on  the  Ely  and  Norwich  Railway,  70  miles  N.N.E.  of 
London.  Pop.  in  1851,  2215.  It  has  an  endowed  grammar 
8(  hool.  large  rabbit-warrens,  for  supplying  the  London  mar- 
ket, and  a manufacture  of  gun-flints,  considered  superior  to 
any  other  in  Europe.  Brandon,  whence  the  Dukes  of  Suf- 
folk formerly  took  one  of  their  titles,  now  gives  the  English 
title  of  duke  to  the  house  of  riamilton. 

BRANDDN,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick,  with  a 
station  on  thu  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  5 miles 
8.E.  of  Coventry, 

bran'DON,  a mountain,  headland,  bay,  and  village  of 
Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry.  The  mountain. 22  miles 
W.  of  Tralee,  is  3126  feet  in  elevation,  and  terminates  N.E. 
in  the  headland,  which  forms  the  W.  limit  of  Brandon  Bay, 
an  arm  Tralee  Buy.  The  bay  is  miles  wide  at  its 
entrance,  and  stro  ffles  about  5 miles  inland.  It  is  formed 
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between  Brandon  Head  on  the  W.  (lat.  52°  18'  N.,  Ion.  10° 
10'  W.)  and  a narrow  neck  of  land  on  the  E.,  which  sefiarates 
Brandon  from  Tralee  Bay.  'The  village,  a fishing  and  coast- 
guard station,  is  on  the  W.  side  of  Brandon  Bay,  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Dingle. 

BRAN'DON,  a post-township  of  Rutland  co.,  Verm''nt, 
about  40  miles  S.W.  of  Montpelier,  on  Otter  C^eek.  and  on 
the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Itailroad.  It  contains  an  aca- 
demy, and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  leather,  iron 
castings,  boots  and  shoes.  Pop. -3077. 

BRA.NDON.atownshipofFranklinco..  New  York.  Pop.794. 

BRANDON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Rankin  co.,  Mis.sis- 
sippi.  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  A'icksburg  and  Brandon 
Railroad.  12  miles  E.  of  Jackson.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  a 
nourishing  place,  and  about  that  date  the  failure  of  the 
Brandon  Bank  rendered  it  a “ deserted  village.”  until  the 
railroad  n-stored  it  to  prosperity.  About  10,000  bales  of 
cotton  are  shipped  here  annually. 

BRAN  DON,  a post-office  of  Knox  co,,  Ohio. 

BRANDON,  a post-township  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan, 
about  38  miles  N.N.W.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  1302. 

BRAN^DON,  a post-c.ffice  of  Peel  co..  Canada  West. 

BRANDON,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BRA.N'tDONVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Preston  co., 
Virginia,  280  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond.  A turnpike-road 
extends  from  this  village  to  Fishing  Creek. 

BR  ANDS'BURTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

BRAND’S  IRON-WORKS,  a post-office  of  Washington  co., 
Rhode  Lsland.  30  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Providence. 

BRANDT  or  BRAN'T,  a post-township  of  Erie  co..  New 
York,  on  Lake  Erie  24  S.S.AV.  of  Buffalo.  It  is  intersected 
by  Lake  Shore  Railroad.  Pop.  1097. 

BRANDT,  a post-office  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio. 

BRANDT  LAKE,  of  Warren  co..  in  the  N.E.  part  of  New 
York,  discharges  its  waters  by  Schroon  River.  Its  length 
is  about  6 miles. 

BR  ANH)Y  STATION,  a jiost-officeof  Culpepper  co..  Virginia. 

BRANDYWINE,  a hundred  of  Newcastle  co..  Delaware. 

BRANDYWINE,  a post-office  of  Prince  George's  co., 
Maryland. 

BItANDYWINE,  a township  in  Hancock  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  992, 

BRANDYWINE,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Shelby 
CO..  Indiana,  on  a plank-road,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Shelbyville. 
Pop.  983. 

BRAN'DYWINE  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
is  formed  by  the  E.  and  W.  branches,  which  unite  in  Ches- 
ter co.  of  the  former  state.  Flowing  in  a south-easterly 
course,  it  falls  into  the  Christiana  Creek  at  M ilmington, 
Delaware.  A noted  battle  was  fought  on  its  banks  between 
the  British  and  Americans  in  1777. 

BRANDYWINE  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Hancock 
CO.,  and  flows  south-westward  into  Blue  River,  a few  miles 
below  Shelbyville. 

BR. ANDY  WINE  MANOR,  a post-office  of  Chester  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

BRANDYWINE  MILLS,  a small  post-village  in  Summit 
CO.,  Ohio. 

BRAMWWINE  SPRINGS,  Newcastle,  Delaware,  4 miles 
N.W.  of  AVilmington. 

BRANDYWINE  VILLAGE,  Newca.stle  co,,  Delaware,  a 
suburb  of  IVilmington,  which  see. 

BRANTFORD,  a post-town  and  .seaport  of  New  Haven  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  New  Haven  and  New  London  Railroad, 
8 miles  E.  by  S.  of  New  Haven.  It  has  3 churches,  an  aca- 
demy, a hotel,  several  stores,  a large  foundry. a shoe  manu- 
factory. and  other  establishments.  In  the  summer  season 
it  is  much  frequented  as  a watering-place.  The  harbor, 
which  is  about  I5  miles  S.AV.,  is  well  protected  from  the  sea, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  for  ve.ssels  of  over  300  tons.  'Ihi.s 
port,  in  early  times,  was  the  lival  of  New  Haven,  and  the 
centre  of  an  important  foreign  trade.  Pop.  2123. 

BRANTFORD,  a township  in  Lee  co..  Illinois. 

BRANNA.  brdiPnd.  a village  of  Bohemia.  2^  miles  E.  of 
Shirkenbach.  celebrated  for  producing  the  finest  thread  and 
lace  in  the  kingdf  m.  Pop.  1937. 

BRANNODU'NUM.  See  Branoaster. 

BRANS^BY.  a parish  of  England  co.  York,  North  Riding. 

BRANS'COIMBE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BRANSK,  brdnsk,  a town  of  Russia.  31  miles  S.S.IV.  of 
Bialystok.  on  the  Noortchek  (Noui  tschek).  Pop.  1350. 

BRANSbl’ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BR  ANSTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

BRANT,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Canada  West.  W.  of 
Lake  Ontario,  has  an  area  of  4’ 6 square  miles.  It  is  tni- 
versed  by  the  Grand  River.  The  chief  staples  are  lumber, 
wool,  potatoes,  hops,  maple  sugar,  and  the  products  of  the 
dairy.  Principal  town,  Brantford.  Pop.  25,426. 

BRAN'r.  See  BraxXDT. 

BRANTFORD,  a commercial  town  and  capital  of  Brant 
co..  Canada  West.  24  miles  S.IV.  of  Hamilton,  situated  on 
Grand  1 iver.  whi-  h is  navigable  to  within  2s  miles  of  the 
town,  for  whi:-h  distance  a 'anal  has  been  opened,  affording 
uninterrupted  water  communication  with  Lake  Erie,  and  on 
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cfie  haffilo,  Brantford  and  Goderich  Railroad,  completed  to 
this  point,  Jan.  13.  and  will  soon  connect  with  the 

Great  Western  Railway  at  Paris.  5 miles  distant.  It  has 
agencies  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Bank  of  British  North 
America,  ti  insurance  companies,  and  contains  churches  of  6 
denominations,  2 newspaper  offices,  and  about  tiU  stores. 
The  buildings  erected  here  by  the  railroad  company  are  on 
an  e.xiensive  scale,  ocampving  11  acres.  The  repair  shop, 
l)uilt  of  white  brick,  is  2ti2  feet  long,  LO  feet  wide,  and  2 stories 
high.  The  engine  house,  machine  shop  and  foundry,  con- 
structed of  the  same  material,  is  l"b  feet  by  30,  and  the  round- 
hou.se.  iniuuxliately  in  front  is  153  feet  iti  dianieter.  containing 
13  stalls  for  locomotives.  Among  the  manufactures  of  the 
town  may  be  menti  uied  brass  and  iion  castings,  tin  and  ja- 
panned-ware.  sash  and  blind.s.  agi  icultural  impleuients  and 
stone-ware,  f)roduced  nowhere  else  in  Canada  West.  Pop.  4000. 

BKAN'TIIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BItANVTIN'GIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

BRAN'TINGIIAM,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co..  New  York. 

BKANTOME.  bro.vo'tSuP,  a town  of  Prance,  department 
of  Dordogne,  on  the  Dronne,  12  miles  N.  of  Perigueux.  Pop. 
of  commune,  in  1851.  2756.  It  had  formerly  an  abbey  of  the 
Benedictines,  of  which  the  historian  Brantome  was  abbot. 
The  truffles  of  its  vicinity  are  in  high  repute. 

BRANXGIOL.M  or  BR.A.N'K'SOME,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Dukes  of  Buccleugh,  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh,  on  the 
Teviot.  3 miles  S.VV'.  of  Hawick.  It  has  especially  acquired 
renown  as  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  ••  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel but  the  only  relic  of  the  original  castle  is  a square 
tower  connected  with  the  modern  edifice. 

BRANX'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land. In  this  parish  is  a monumental  pillar  commemora- 
tive of  the  battle  of  Plodden,  fought  September  19,  1513. 

BRAS  D’OR.  See  Cace  Breton. 

BRASIDER,  township.  St.  Lawbence co..  New  York.  P.3377. 

BR  ASIPER  FALLS,  a post-village  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New 
York,  on  the  St.  Regis  River,  and  near  the  Northern  Rail- 
road. 35  miles  E.  of  Ogdensburg.  It  contains  a foundry,  and 
has  manufactures  of  agricultural  implements. 

BRASIPER  PRON-M'ORKS,  a post-village  of  St.  Lawrence 
CO..  New  York,  on  Deer  River.  2^  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Helena.  It 
has  iron  furnaces,  for  smelting  iron  ore  found  in  its  vicinity. 

BRASIPERSVILLE.  a postoffice  of  Perry  co.,  Kentucky. 

BRASILE,  BRAS1LI.\,  BRASILIEN.  See  Brazil. 

BRASPART.  bris'pdR^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Finistere.  9 miles  N.E.  of  Chateaulin.  Pop.  3029. 

BRASS,  brdss,  a river  and  town  of  Africa,  in  Guinea,  the 
river  being  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Niger  at  its  delta,  and 
the  town  on  this  arm  in  lat.  4°  35'  N..  Ion.  6°  16'  2"  E. 

BKASSAC,  brls'slk^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn,  12  miles  E.  ofCastres.  Pop.  in  18.52.  2229. 

BRASS.AC.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de- 
Dome.  Oj  miles  S.S.E.  of  Issi  ire.  on  the  Allier.  Pop.  2017. 

BRASSAC,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Dordogne, 
irrondi.ssement  of  Riberac.  Pop.  1910. 

BRASSCHAET,  bris/sKilt',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
and  7 miles  N.E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  2222. 

BRAS/SINGTON,  a chapel  ry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

B11AS.S'T0WN',  a post-office  of  Union  co..  Georgia. 

BR  AS'TED.  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Kent. 

BRAfrH.5.Y,  a small  river  of  England,  co.  of  Westmore- 
land. It  Hows  through  Great  I.angdale.  and  joins  the  Ro- 
thay  near  its  mouth  in  Lake  Windermere. 

BRATSLAV,  brdts-Uv',  written  also  BRATZLAF,  (Pol. 
Braclaw.  brdts'liv.)  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Podo- 
lia.  capital  of  a district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Bug.  Ill) 
miles  E.  of  Kamieniec.  It  is  defended  by  an  old  rampart 
and  fosse,  and  makes  .some  figure  in  history,  having  been 
taken  successively  by  the  Poles  and  Turks,  previous  to  its 
final  reunion  with  Ru.ssia.  Pop.  260 J. 

BRATTIA.  See  Brazza. 

BRATTLEBORO’,  a post-township  of  Windham  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  right  bank  of  Connecticut  River,  100  miles 
S.  of  .Montpelier.  Among  the  manufactures  may  be  men- 
tioned castings,  macjiinery,  and  carriages.  A fort,  called 
Fort  Dummer,  was  built  in  1724.  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
township,  on  what  is  now  called  •‘Dummer  Meadows.” 
This  was  the  first  settlement  made  in  Vermont.  Pop.  3855. 

BRATTLEBORO’  (EA.'^T  VILLAGE),  a post-village  of 
Brattleboro’  township.  Windham  co.,  Vermont,  is  situated 
on  the  Connecticut  River,  at  the  moutli  of  Whetstone 
Creek,  and  on  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad,  about  110 
miles  .s.  of  Monti»elier,  and  70  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Albany. 
It  contains  7 churches,  2 national  banks,  a savings  insti- 
tution, a graded  school,  and  a large  mclodeon  factory. 
Three  newspapers,  besides  the  State  Educational  Journal, 
are  publislied  here.  The  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
near  this  place  had  442  patients  in  the  rnonlh  of  August, 
IS6;J.  During  the  year  119  were  di.scharged  of  whom  41 
had  recovered.  A bridge  crosses  the  Connecticut  River 
here. 

BRATTLEBORO’  (WEST  VTLLAOEl,  a post-village  of 
Brattleboro’  township,  VV'indham  co.,  Vermont  on  W’het- 
stone  Creek,  about  2 miles  W.  of  the  East  Village,  and  110 
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miles  S.  of  Montpelier.  Here  is  a well-known  institution 
called  the  Glen  wood  Ladies'  Semiaary. 

BRAT'TLEBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BRAlVTLEl  lLLr,  a small  village  in  the  S.  part  of  McDo- 
nough CO..  Illinois. 

BR.AT'TO.N  , a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  3 miles 
N.E.  of  Westbury.  Here  is  a large  intreuchment,  supposed 
to  be  Danish. 

BRAT'TON  CLOWELLY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Devon. 

BRATTON  FLEMG.NG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 

BRATTON  SEYUMOUR,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  Somerset. 

BRAT^TONSVILLE,  a post-office  of  fork  district,  South 
Carolina. 

BKAT'/TONA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Armstrong  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BRATZ.  (Bratz,)  br^."!,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  province 
of  Posen,  circle,  and  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Meseriiz,  on  the  Obi  a. 
Pop.  1410. 

BRATZKOI,  brdts-koy^  a town  of  Siberia,  government, 
and  '250  miles  N.W.of  lrkootsk,at  the  conHueuce  of  the  Oka 
and  Angara.  Lat.  [>iP  34'  N'.;  Ion.  10l°  47'  E. 

BRATZLAF.  See  Bratsliv. 

BRAUBACH.  biow'bdK,  a town  of  Germany,  7 miles 
5V.S.5V.  of  Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pop. 
1507.  It  its  vicinity  are  silver  and  copper  mines,  the  mine- 
ral springs  of  Dinkhold,  the  castle  of  Maxburg,  and  the  old 
fortress  of  Philipsburg. 

BRAUGGllNG,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

BRAUN'AU,  brdwhidw,  a frontier  town  of  Upper  Austria, 
57  miles  5V.  of  Lintz,  at  the  junction  of  the  Salsa  and  the 
Inn.  Pop.  'iGOO,  employed  in  woollen-weaving  and  brewing. 
It  was  held  by  Napoleon  in  1805  and  1808. 

BRAUN'AU,  a town  of  Bohemia,  33  miles  N.E.  of  Kbnig- 
gratz.  Pop.,  with  suburbs,  3100,  engaged  in  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  linen  yarn,  and  iujuafortis,  and 
with  extensive  bleaching-works.  It  has  a gymnasium  and 
a richly  endowed  Benedictine  abbey. 

BRAUN'CE'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BRAUNFELS,  brdwnffels,  a town  of  Rhenish  Pru.ssia.  37 
E.N.E.  of  Coblentz.  with  a population  of  1472.  a castle,  the 
residence  of  the  Prince  of  Solms-Braunfels,  a manufacture 
of  fire-engines,  and  4 yearly  markets. 

BRAUNH'ELS,  a post-office  of  Manitoowoc  co.,  Wisconsin. 

BRAUN’HIRSCHEN,  brdwn'heeR'shen,  a village  of  Lower 
Austria,  circle,  and  near  Vienna,  with  several  manufactures 
and  extensive  general  trade.  Pop.  27i0. 

BRAUNLIN'GEN.  brdwn'ling-gn.  a town  of  Baden,  29 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Freiburg,  on  the  Bregach.  Pop.  1572. 

BRAUNSBACH,  brOwns/bdK.  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  6 
mites  S.E.  of  Kiinzelsau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kocher, 
with  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1000. 

BRAU.NSBERG,  bi6wns'b,)RO.  a town  of  East  Prussia,  36 
miles  S.W'.  of  Kdnigsberg,  on  the  Passarge.  near  its  mouth 
in  the  Frische  Haff.  Pop.  8360.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ermeland,  with  a theological  seminary  for  the 
education  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth  and  yarn,  and  a trade  in  corn  and  timber. 

BRAUNSBERG,  a town  of  Moravia,  38  miles  N.E.  of  Pre- 
rau.  Pop.  2787. 

BRAUNSCHWEIG,  Germany.  See  Brunswick. 

BllAUN'SElFEN,  brdwn/si-fen.  a small  town  of  Austria, 
in  Moravia,  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  2062. 

BRAVA,  brd'\^.  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, about  10 
miles  W'.  by  S.  of  Fogo.  Lat.  (W.  point)  14°  49'  42'  N.;  Ion. 
24°  45'  15"  W. 

BRAVA,  brd'vi,  a town  of  Eastern  Africa,  coast  of  Zan- 
guebar,  110  miles  S.W'.  of  Magadoxo.  It  carries  on  a consi- 
derable trade  with  India  and  Arabia. 

BRA  VU-DEL-NORTE,  RIO.  See  Rio  Grande. 

BRAIV'DIE’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Ogle  co.,  lUinoiB. 

BRAW'-'DY,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

BRAXfTED,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Essex. 

BRAX'TED.  Li  T'l  i.E,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BRAX'TON,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  W'  Virginia, 
has  an  area  of  646  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Elk  and  Little  Kanawha  Rivers,  and  also  drained  by  Ilolly 
River  and  Birch  Creek.  The  suili.ce  is  hilly  and  rough, 
extensively  covered  with  forests,  and  ilie  soil  is  well  watered 
and  generally  fertile.  Stone-coal  is  found  in  .several  places, 
and  salt  springs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Formed 
in  1836,  and  named  in  honor  of  Carter  Braxton,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Capital,  Suikin. 
Pup.  Dfox.,  of  whom  4888  were  free  and  89  slaves. 

BRAXTON  COURT  HOUSE,  Virginia.  See  Sutton. 

BRAY,  bri,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

BR.\Y,  a maritime  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  counties 
of  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  on  the  Bray,  at  its  mouth,  12  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  3169.  The  town,  whiih  is  neatly 
built,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river,  heie  crossed  by 
an  old  bridge.  It  has  .several  religious  edifices,  a hospital, 
an  old  castle,  (now  convertid  into  barracks.)  a harbor  for 
small  sloops,  and  some  manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen 
fabric.s.  The  beauty  ( *'  its  environs  render  it  a favoiite 
place  of  summer  resort  tor  sea-bathing. 

BRAY,  br.A,  a river  oi  France,  between  the  department* 
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3f  Sarthe  and  Loir-et-Cher.  It  joins  the  Loire  on  the  right 
at  Souge. 

BRAY,  bri,  a small  district  of  France,  in  the  old  province 
of  Normandy,  now  included  in  the  department  ot  the  Seine 
Inferieure.  Bray  is  also  the  name  of  several  other  places  in 
France. 

BRAY'BROOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

BRAY’FIELD,  COLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

BRAY- HEAD,  a promontory,  about  Ij  miles  S.VV.  of  the 
town,  rises  to  807  feet  above  the  sea. 

BitAY-SUR-SElNE,  brA-siiR-sAn,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-.Marue,  on  the  Seine,  10  miles  S.S.\Y. 
of  I'rovins.  I’op.  of  commune,  in  1851,  1752. 

BRAYSYILLE,  a post-otiice  of  Dearborne  co.,  Indiana. 

BRAY'T OFF,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BRA  Y'TJN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

BRAZEY  EN  I’LAINE,  brA'zee/  Sno  plAn,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  the  Cote-d’Or,  arrondissement  of  the 
Beaune.  Pop.  of  the  commune,  1836. 

BR.iZlL,  bi  A ziF,  (l>ort.  and  Sp.  pron.  brA-zeel'  or  brA-seeF ; 
Fr.  Br6<U,  bra'zeeF;  tier.  Br.isilieri,  brA  zee^le-en  ; It.  Brasile, 
brA  see^lA.  L.  Brasilfiu,)  a vast  empire  of  South  America,  oc- 
cupying nearly  one-half  of  that  entire  continent.  It  is  of  ex- 
tremely irregular  outline,  and  varying  dimensions,  its  great- 
est diameter  being,  E.  to  W.,  from  Cape  Augustin,  lat.  8°  21'  S., 
Ion.  31°  5u'  lY.,  to  the  river  Yavari  or  Jabary,  which  separates 
it  from  Peru,  2630 miles;  and  N.to  S.,  from  Cape  Orange,  lat. 
4°  23'  N.,  Ion.  37°  27'  W.,  E.  of  Oyapok  Bay,  to  the  river  Tahim, 
2510  miles ; area  roughly  estimated  at  3,050,800  sciuare  miles. 
It  is  bounded  S.E.,  E.,  and  N.E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  N. 
by  French,  Dutch,  and  English  Guiana, and  V'enezuela;  W. 
and  S.VV.  by  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  the  Ar- 
gentine province  of  Missiones,  and  by  the  republic  of  Uru- 
guay. Its  entire  coast-line,  from  the  river  Tahim,  or  Ihihy, 
lat.  32°  15'  S.,  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Oyapok,  lat.  1°0'  N., 
Ion.  51°  32'  V\\,  is  upwards  of  3700  miles.  Throughout  this 
vast  extent  of  coast,  there  are  few  great  indentations;  though, 
in  some  parts,  smaller  harbors  and  inlets  are  pretty  numer- 
ous, many  of  the  former  excellent,  and  generally  surrounded 
by  Hats.  The  principal  bays,  reckoning  from  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  the  empire,  are  llha  Grande,  Rio  Janeiro,  St.  Salva- 
dor or  All  Saints’,  on  the  S.E.  coast ; and  St.  Marcus,  St. 
Jo.se,  Pinzon,  and  Oyapok,  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  coast.  The 
principal  capes  or  headlands  are  Capes  Frio,  St.  Thome,  Point 
St.  Antonio,  St.  Augustin,  St.  Roque,  on  the  S.E.  and  E. 
coasts;  and  Magoary,  Norte,  and  Orange,  on  the  N. coast. 

Gf-neral  Dcjcriptam. — The  appearance  of  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil is  very  different  at  dilfereiit  places.  From  the  river 
Tahim  to  the  island  of  Santa  Catharina,  a distance  of  about 
4oU  miles,  it  is  low,  .sandy,  and  intersected  by  the  outlets  of 
numerous  lakes  or  lagoons,  which  skirt  the  shores  through- 
out this  whole  extent.  From  this  point,  or  from  about  lat. 
27°30'S.,  to  lat.  21°  45' S.,  700  miles,  the  land  is  veiy  ele- 
vated, appearing  rugged  and  mountainous  from  a distance, 
but.  when  more  nearly  approached,  becomes  highly  pic- 
turesijue,  its  hills  being  clothed  with  a thick  woods,  aud  its 
valleys  with  a never-fiiling  verdure.  This  part  of  the  coast, 
the  must  rocky  portion  of  which  is  between  S^antos  and  Cape 
Frio,  may  be  seen  from  sea  at  a distance  of  55  miles. 
From  lat.  21°  45'  E.,  or  from  about  Sao  Joao  to  Bahia,  lat.  13° 
S.,  650  miles,  the  coast  is  in  general  low  aud  level,  with 
hardly  any  indenUitions.  From  Bahia  to  about  lat.  4°N., 
which  embraces  the  whole  E.  projection  of  Brazil,  the  coast 
(about  800  miles  in  extent)  is  of  moderate  height,  nowhere 
rising  above  30  feet,  aud  is  also  destitute  of  harbors,  e.x- 
cepting  those  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  From 
this  pi.iiit  to  the  Amazon,  it  is  extremely  low  and  marshy ; 
W.  and  N.  of  that  river  it  is  sandy,  and  somewhat  higher, 
though  still  of  inconsiderable  elevation.  From  these  de- 
tails it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  portion  of  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil that  can  be  called  mountainous,  or  which  has  any  pre- 
tension to  picturesijue  appearance,  is  that  between  the 
island  of  Santa  Catharina,  lat.  27°  35'  S.,  atid  Sao  Joao  da 
Praia,  lat.  21°  40'  S..  or  about  a fifth  part  of  the  whole.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Rio  Francisco  and  the  Parana,  all  the 
large  rivers  of  Brazil  empty  themselves  on  its  N.  shores;  and 
almost  all  run  parallel  courses  from  nearly  S.  to  N.,  travers- 
ing the  vast  plains  which  occupy  the  centre  and  N.W.  por- 
tions of  the  empire,  and  presenting  means  of  internal  com- 
munication unequalled  in  any  other  |)art  of  the  globe.  The 
surtiice  of  Brazil,  generally,  is  divided  into  upland  and  low- 
land, in  pretty  eiiual  portions;  the  former,  which  compri.ses 
the  hilly  districts  and  table-lands,  extends  over  the  E.,  S., 
and  central  parts,  and  has  an  average  elevation  of  from 
2('o0  to  2500  feet,  although  at  some  points  it  reaches  from 
4u00  to  6oOO  feet;  the  lowland  comprises  the  silvas  or  woody 
regions,  and  llanos  or  plain.s,  and  Hats;  the  former  lying 
principally  along  both  sides  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  latter 
streti  hing  chiefly  along  the  N.  and  N.E.  shores. 

Brazil  is  divided,  politically,  into  18  provinces,  of  which 
there  are  at  least  11  each  exceeding  Great  Britain  in  super- 
ficial extent.  It  is.  however,  very  difficult  to  ascertain  accu- 
.-ately  the  area  of  the  provinces,  and  of  the  whole  empire, 
the  existing  data  being  very  unsatisfactory  and  conflicting. 


In  the  following  table,  the  area  of  the  provinces  has  been 
calculated  from  the  measurements  given  in  biccinnurio  <iko- 
(/rjfi.co  do  Iiiip'-rio  (Id  Braril,  1845:  and  the  population  has 
been  supplied  through  a private  source  as  the  most  recent 
and  most  accurate  existing  : — 


Provinces. 


Population. 


Maritime  Provinces. 


North 

Coast. 


East  Coast. 


South-east 

Coast. 


r Para 

I Maranhao 

\ Piauhy 

] Cearn  

fRio  Oratide  (do  Norte) 

fParahiha  

j Penianibuco ; 

J Alago.as 

'■  Hahia 

iEspirito-.Saiito 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

.SSo  Paulo 

Santa  Catharina 

SiiO  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  ... 


983,698 
7A921 
82, .595 
52,403 
22,784 
40.985 
80,082 
25,000 
31,9,58 
147,480 
34,176 
70,631 
131,705 
25,002 
93,756 


205.000 

390.000 
80,0('0 

190.000 

110.000 
260,000 
600,000 
220,000 

175.000 

780.000 
140,0., -0 

8.50.000 

458.000 
90,000 

260.000 


I 


Inland  Provinces. 


Minas  Geraes 

Matto  Grosso 

Goyaz 


160,847 

673,526 

274,702 

3,004,460 


900,000 
180  000 
185, (HIO 

6,065,000 


Mfruntidna,  Tahle-lands,  and  PUtins. — In  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  countries  on  the  W.  side  of  the  South  American 
continent,  Brazil  has  no  mountains  of  very  great  elevation, 
with  exception,  perhaps,  of  Itainbe,  an  isolated  peak  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  wlii.  h is  variously  stated  at  5960 
and  8426  feet  above  the  sea.  The  higher  mountains  of  Bra- 
zil. most  of  them  occurring  at  greater  and  lesser  distance? 
from  the  E.  coast,  extend  generally,  like  the  Andes,  from  S. 
to  N., although  numerous  inferior  ranges  traverse  the  coun- 
try in  various  other  directions.  The  most  connected  chains, 
and  those  in  which  the  highest  summits  occur,  are  the  iSerrc 
do  Espinha^o,  the  Serra  dos  Orgiio.s.  and  the  .'^erro  do  Mar. 
'file  first  originates  in  Bahia,  about  lat.  15°  S.,  and,  inter- 
secting the  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  terminates  at  lat.  23°  S. 
it  lies  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  at  a distance  from  it  of  al  out 
250  miles ; its  culminating  points  are  I'iedade.  5830  feet  high, 
and  Itacolumi.  5750  teet.  The  .Serra  dos  Orgaos.  ("  organ 
mountain.”)  so  called  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  its 
peaks  to  the  tubes  of  an  organ,  and  the  Serrodo  Mar.  which 
form,  in  fact,  but  one  chain,  the  first  name  being  applied 
to  the  N.E.  half  of  the  range,  and  the  second  to  the  S.W., 
extend  also  parallel  to  the  coast,  but  at  a distance  from  it  of  a 
very  few  miles  only,  extending  from  about  lat.  22°  to  27°  S. 
'I'he  culminating  point  of  this  range.  Mono  dos  Canudos, 
which  occurs  in  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos  division,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  4476  feet.  Hilly  regions  al.«o  extend  N.and  W.  from 
these  mountain  systems,  through  the  provinces  of  Minas 
Geraes.  Pernambuco,  Goyaz,  and  Matto  Grosso,  but  none  of 
the  peaks  appear  to  attain  any  very  great  elevation.  'I’o- 
ward  the  Rio  Paraguay,  the  hills  become  lower,  and  termi- 
nate, on  the  Bolivian  frontier,  in  elevated  marshes.  In  this 
locality  occurs  the  water-shed  between  the  affluents  of  the 
Amazon  and  La  Plata.  It  is  of  very  inconsideral  le  eleva- 
tion; and  some  of  the  .sources  of  the  Madeira,  which  falls 
into  the  former,  and  of  the  Paraguay,  the  head  stream  of  the 
latter,  are  not  more  than  3 miles  apart  and  might  easily  be 
joined  by  means  of  a canal.  'I'he  hilly  region  or  tal  le-land 
extends  along  the  E.  side  of  the  empire  as  far  N.  as  lat.  3° 
S.,  but  inland,  in  Matto  Gros.so.  not  farther  than  12°  S. ; 
an  1,  N.  of  lat.  16°  S.,  the  Serra  Ibiapaba  may  be  taken  as 
the  W.  limit.  This  table-land  occupies  half  the  empire,  to- 
gether with  part  of  the  Argentine  Itepublic  and  Uruguay, 
and  its  average  elevation  is  frcm  20UU  to  2500  feet.  Along 
the  Amazon  and  its  affluents,  the  vast  plains  or  silvas  are 
said  to  occupy  a space  eijual  to  six  times  the  size  of  France. 
Another  great  plain  stretches  betw'een  the  Serra  Ibiaiaba 
and  the  river  'Tocantins,  meitsuring  from  N.  to  S.  upwards 
of  600  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  more  than  400. 

Hirers  and  Lakes. — 'The  river  system  of  Brazil  is  un- 
equalled, perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  fcr  the 
number  and  ma.gnitude  of  the  streams  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, the  surface  of  the  whole  N.W.  portion  being  inter- 
laced with  rivers  of  every  length  and  volume:  presenting 
the  complex  appearance  of  veins  in  the  human  lody.  to 
which  the  Amazon  and  its  larger  tributaries  may  be  said  to 
stand  in  the  relation  of  main  arteries.  By  far  the  greater 
yjortion  of  these  numberless  streams  have  a N.  direction, 
and  finally  find  their  way.  either  directly  or  through  their 
principals,  to  the  N.  shores  of  the  empire.  The  largest  river 
of  Brazil,  and  the  largest,  it  is  believed,  in  the  world,  though 
not  the  longest,  is  the  Amazon,  which  enters  the  empire 
from  the  W..  about  lat.  4°  30'  S.,  Ion.  70°  W.,  and.  after  a 
N.E.  course  from  the  point  named,  of  about  800  miles,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  near  the  equator.  The  next  in  size  is  the 
Rio  Francisco,  which,  after  flowing  N.  for  about  800  miles, 
suddenly  turns  due  E.,  and  subsequently  S.E..  falling  into 
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the  sea  about  lat.  11°  S.  In  order  of  magnitude  follow  the 
Kio  Negro  and  Madeira,  both  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 
The  other  large  rivers  in  this  portion  of  tlie  empire  are  the 
Branco,  a tributary  of  the  Kio  Negro;  the  Tapajos  and 
Xingu,  r*her  two  large  tributaries  of  the  Amazon;  the  Ara- 
guay,  Tocantins,  Siaranhiio,  and  I'arana-iba.  I’assing 
along  the  coast  S.  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Francisco, 
the  following  considerable  rivers  occur,  the  Vazai)ai-ris,  Ita- 
pacuru,  I’araguassu.  Belmonte  or  Jequitinhonha.  province 
of  Bahia;  Doce.  province  of  Espirito Santo :and the Parahiba- 
do-sul.  the  S.  boundary  of  the  same  province.  In  this  enu- 
meration of  the  rivers  having  their  embouchures  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Brazil,  we  have  omitted  an  immense  number  of 
smaller  streams,  perhaps  not  many  below  a liundred.  In 
the  interior  of  the  S.  portion  of  the  empire  occur  the  large 
rivers  Uruguay,  Iguacu.  Paranapaneme.  Tieta,  Para,  I’ara- 
guay,and  Parana,  with  numerous  smaller  streams — smaller 
in  comparison  to  these,  but  still  large  rivers — winding  in  all 
directions  through  every  province.  Most  of  the  rivers  in 
this  part  of  Brazil  have  a W.  and  S.  direction ; those  having 
the  former  proceeding  from  the  W.  side  of  the  serras  by 
which  this  part  of  the  coast  is  lined;  and  those  having  the 
latter  issuing  from  the  hilly  tract  which  crosses  the  centre 
of  the  province  of  Matte  Gros.so  from  E.  to  W.,  and  which 
forms  the  water-shed  of  the  W.  and  central  part  of  the  em- 
pire. the  rivers  of  the  province  of  Pari  tiowing  from  it  N., 
and  those  of  Matte  ti  rosso  8.  and  W.  Of  the  rivers  last 
named,  the  Paraguay  and  Parani  are  the  largest,  and  have 
the  longest  courses.  The  Parani forms,  throughout  a portion 
of  its  course,  the  boundary  between  the  Brazilian  territory 
and  l^araguay  quitting  the  former  about  lat.  25°  40'  S. 

Brazil  has  comparatively  few  lakes  of  any  great  extent. 
The  largest  is  the  Lagoa  dos  ITatos.  in  the  provinre  of  Kio 
Grande  de  8ao  Pedro.  It  is  150  miles  in  length,  and  35 
miles  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part,  and  is  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a narrow  strip  of  land  only ; it  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  ocean  by  a channel  called  the  Kio  Grande. 
Farther  N.,  several  smaller  lakes  occur,  the  largest  of  which 
may  be  from  20  to  30  mibis  in  length.  There  are  hardly  any 
others  worth  mentioning  throughout  the  whole  of  Brazil. 

Geolngi;  and  MineraUtgy. — Gi-anite  prevails  to  the  extent 
of  2.)00  miles  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and,  with  syenite, 
forms  the  base  of  the  table-land.  The  superstructure  of  the 
latter  consists  of  metauiorphic  and  old  igneous  rocks,  .sand- 
stone clay-slate,  limestone,  in  which  are  large  caverns,  with 
bones  of  extinct  animals  and  alluvial  soil,  of  which  the  N. 
Dart  of  the  empire  is  almost  wholly  composed,  being  inter- 
sected by  numerous  large  streams.  The  mineral  wealtli  of 
Brazil  is  considerable,  and  includes  gold,  silver,  and  iron, 
diamonds,  topazes,  and  other  precious  stones.  Among  the 
earliest  discovered,  and  first  wrought  gold-mines,  were  those 
of  Jaragua,  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  regularly 
worked,  the  precious  metal  being  found  more  easily,  and  in 
greater  abundance,  mingled  with  the  sands  and  alluvial  de- 
posits of  rivers.  The  entire  <juantity  of  gold  produced  has 
greatly  fallen  olf  of  late  years,  being  now  hardly  a fourth  of 
what  it  was  three-quarters  of  a century  since,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  auriferous  sand  having  been  exhausted. 

No  country  is  so  rich  in  diamonds  as  Brazil.  'The  most 
celebrated  mines  are  those  of  Serra  do  Frio,  a district  sur- 
rounded by  almost  inaccessible  rock.s,  and  guarded  with  the 
utmost  vigilance.  The  diamonds  have  lieen  hitherto  found 
in  the  beds  of  rivers  only,  and  are  waslied  from  the  sand 
and  Hints  with  which  they  are  mingled,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  gold.  The  largest  known  diamond  was  found  in 
the  Kio  Abaste  in  1791,  and  weighs  138.j  carats.  Another, 
worth  45,0U0/.,  was  found  in  1847.  Kich  mines  were  dis- 
covered in  1852  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  go- 
vernment receives  one- fifth  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  gold 
and  diamonds  found  in  tlie  country.  Notwithshinding  the 
astounding  names  of  these  two  items  of  the  mineral  wetilth 
of  Brazil,  neither  of  them  have  been  nearly  so  profitable, 
nor  so  beneficitil  to  tlie  general  interests  of  the  country,  as 
the  homeliest  of  its  agricultural  productions.  In  the  short 
sptice  of  a year  and  a half  the  exports  of  sugar  and  coffee 
amounted  to  more  than  the  value  of  diamonds  found 
tliroughout  a period  of  eighty  years. 

Climate.. — As  almost  tlie  wliole  of  Brazil  lies  S.  of  the 
equator,  and  in  a hemisphere  where  there  is  a gieater  pro- 
p irtion  of  sea  than  land,  its  climate  is  generally  more  cool 
and  moist  than  that  of  countries  in  conesponding  latitudes 
in  the  Nortliern  hemisphere.  This  is  particularly  applicable 
to  tlie  Hat  portions  of  the  empire,  wliere  impenetrable 
forests  occupy  the  alluvial  plains;  and,  by  preventing  the 
sun’s  rays  reacliing  the  earth,  cut  olf  one  of  tlie  principal 
sources  of  heat — radiation.  In  the  8.  parts  of  Brazil,  in 
I'onseijuence  of  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  continent,  the 
climate  is  of  an  insular  cli.iracter — cool  summers  and  mild 
winters.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  Brazil  differs 
widely  in  amount  in  dilferent  localities.  The  N.  provinces 
generally  are  subject  to  heavy  rains  and  violent  storms;  but 
the  8.  regions  rejoice  in  a settled,  mild,  and  salubrious  cli- 
mate. The  lainy  season  commences  in  October,  and  usually 
la.■^ts  till  .March,  setting  in  with  heavy  thunder-storms.  At 
Kio,  where  the  climate  has  been  much  modified  by  the  clear- 
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ing  away  of  the  forests  in  the  neighborhood,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  72°;  and  the  rains  liave  been  so 
diminished  as  to  have  seriously  reduced  the  sujjjHy  of 
water  to  the  city.  Generally,  the  climate  of  Brazil  is  de- 
lightful, diffusing  and  maintaining  a perpetual  summer 
throughout  this  favored  land.  Near  the  coast,  the  tempera- 
ture is  modified  by  the  ti-ade-wind. 

Sail.  Ve.g'  table  Productions,  cf  c. — The  .soil  of  Brazil,  so  far  as 
its  capabilities  have  been  tested,  is  highly  fertile;  although 
but  a comparatively  small  portion  has  yet  been  s\ibje(-ted 
to  this  test,  not  more  tlian  a hundrud  and  fiftieth  part  ol 
the  whole  surface  being  under  cultivation,  and  this  poitioc 
is  entirely  limited  to  the  coast  and  to  the  N.E.  pait  of  the 
empire,  which  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  maize,  sugar,  and  coffee.  The  pastures,  however,  are 
of  vast  extent;  and,  being  covered  with  prodigious  herds 
of  horned  cattle,  form  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  Being  almost  wholly  within  the 
limit  of  the  palm  region,  the  vegetation  of  Brazil  is  cliarac- 
terized  generally  by  the  jieculiar  physiognomy  wliich  that 
beautiful  family  of  vegetables  impresses  on  tropical  coun- 
tries. Of  these,  no  few  er  than  IbO  species  are  natives  to  the 
country.  The  chief  food-plants  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
cocoa,  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  wheat,  manioc,  1 cans,  bananas, 
ipecacuanha,  ginger,  yams,  lemojis,  oranges,  figs,  Ac.,  the 
two  first,  siurar  and  coffee.  l>eiug  the  staple  products  of  the 
empire.  The  manioc  is  a native  of  Brazil,  and  its  fai  ina  is 
almost  the  only  kind  of  meal  u.sed  in  that  c(. untry.  An 
acre  of  manioc  is  said  to  yield  as  much  nutriment  as  six 
acres  of  wheat.  The  Indians  find  in  this  beautiful  and 
useful  plant  a compensation  for  the  rice,  and  other  cerealia 
of  the  Old  World.  But  it  is  in  the  boundle.ss  foi  ests  of  Bra- 
zil that  the  vigor  of  the  vegetati\  e power  is  exhil  ited  in 
its  most  imposing  form.  No  language,  it  has  1 een  said,  can 
descril  e the  glory  of  the  Brazilian  forests,  tlie  endless 
variety  of  form,  the  contra.st  of  color  and  .'^ize,  the  largest 
trees  bearing  brilliant  blossmisof  every  hue.  and  clothed 
with  a drapery  of  curious  epiphytes  and  festoons  of  climliing 
plants,  while  thousands,  of  a diameter  of  not  less  than  8 
and  12  feet,  stand  .so  close  together  that  it  is  impossible  (the 
intervals  being  filled  up  with  an  undergrowth  of  plants)  to 
clear  a passage  letween  them.  In  contrast  to  these  giants 
of  the  Ibrest  stands  the  graceful  palm,  the  delicate  acacia, 
and  bamboos,  and  gras.sesof  40  feet  high.  But  it  is  not  iu 
the  plains  alone  that  this  gigantic  vegetation  is  met  with. 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  also  clothed  with  trees  of 
enormous  size,  including  the  most  1 eautiful  specimens  of 
the  palm  and  tree-fern.  The  cocoa-nut  palm  attaiijs  a great 
size  on  the  sea  shores;  and  the  curious  Bertholetliaor  mon- 
key-pot tree,  the  kernels  of  whicli  are  exported  from  i’.ar.a 
under  the  name  of  Brazil-nuts,  is  met  with  in  many  locali- 
ties, but  more  especially  in  the  N.W.  parts  of  the  em[>ire. 
A peculiar  characteristic  of  Brazilian  vegetation  is  the  host 
of  species  of  myrtle-trees,  which,  though  not  of  much  u.se 
economically,  perfume  the  air  with  their  exhalations. 
Among  the  more  valuable  trees  of  the  Brazilian  forests  are 
the  andaaqti,  or  Burga  das  i’aulistas.  {Avdu  (AonezU.)  the 
seeds  of  which  yield  a tasteless  oil,  more  powerfully  cathar- 
tic tluin  castor-<iil:  the  cacao  or  chocolate-tree,  the  Ccvsalpina 
echinata  or  Brazilwood-tree,  used,  under  the  name  of  Per- 
nambuco wood,  for  dyeing  silk  of  a crimson  ci'loi-;  the  rose- 
wood-tree, the  fustic,  mahogany,  and  a variety  of  others 
well  adapted  to  the  purfloses  of  ship-building.  'The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  f wests  and  woods  in  Brazil  are  distinguished 
by  the  inhabitants  by  parfi(ular  names.  There  are  the 
>Iatos  Virgens,  or  virgin  forests,  such  as  those  which  exist 
on  the  Organ  Mount:.*.is  and  along  the  whole  Maritime  Cor- 
dillera; the  Catingas,  consisting  generally  of  small  and  de- 
ciduous trees;  the  Carrasco.s,  close-growing  shrubs  of  about 
3 or  4 feet  high;  aiid  the Capiveira.  such  wooded  trai  ts  as 
are  formed  by  the  small  tree.s  and  shrubs,  w hich  spring  up 
where  virgin  forests  have  been  cleared  away.  'J  he  beauty, 
variety,  and  abundance  of  the  Howers  of  this  extraordinary 
country  are  no  less  remarkable  than  any  other  of  its  vege- 
table productions. 

Animals. — The  principal  domestic  animals  of  Brazil  aie 
horned  cattle  and  horses;  the  numbers  of  tlie  former  aie 
immense,  covering  the  boundless  plains  of  the  interior.  T he 
greatest  part  of  them  live  in  a w ild  state.  Horses  and  mules 
are  numerous  in  the  S.  provinces.  8heep  are  in  littl  ) re- 
pute, the  meat  being  ill-Havored.  and  the  wool  of  indiffer- 
ent (juality.  Goats  and  hogs  are  abundant.  The  woods  of 
Brazil  swarm  with  rapacious  animals,  tiger-cats,  hyenas, 
saratus,  (a  ferocious  creature  about  the  size  of  a tbx.) 
jaguars,  sloths,  porcupines.  &o.  M ild  hogs  are  also  coi.i- 
mon,  as  well  as  an  amphibious  animal  called  the  watei- 
hog  or  capybara,  resembling  a hog  in  fo>-m.  but  of  the  siie 
of  a heifer.  Monkeys  are  likewi.se  numerous;  and  vaui- 
pyres  are  in  some  localities  so  destructive  as  to  prevent  the 
rearing  of  cattle.  Among  the  feathered  tribes  are  the 
smallest,  the  humming-bird,  and  one  of  the  largest,  the 
emu  and  vulture.  AVater-fowl,  especially  geese  and  duck.s. 
aboutid,  in  certain  seasons,  on  the  lakes  and  lagoons  at  the 
8.  extremity  of  Brazil.  The  reptiles  consist  of  the  boa  con- 
strictor, the  corral  snake,  the  gurucucu,  and  the  Jaiar.-ha 
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( Buthrop^ N’enwiedii,  Spix,)  all  venomous,  and  much  dreaded 
by  the  natives,  especially  the  last,  which,  when  full  f^rown, 
is  usually  about  b feet  loiif',  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  rat- 
tle.siiake  ■'euus.  In  the  marshy  countries  of  the  S.,  the  boa 
Dr  python  is  said  to  attain  a length  of  48  feet;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  the  largest  skins  which  have,  as  yet.  been 
brought  to  Kurope.  carefully  measured,  do  not  exceed  fi-om 
21  to  2o  feet.  The  insects  of  llra/.il  are,  many  of  them,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  colors  and  their  size,  espe- 
cially the  buttertlies.  Other  descriptions  are  so  numerous 
in  the  woods  that  their  noise  is  heai'd  in  a ship  at  anchor 
some  distance  from  the  shore;  while  the  white  ants  are  so 
numerous  and  destructive,  that  Humboldt  says  there  is  not 
amanuscript  in  South  America  one  hundred  years  old.  The 
scorpions  of  Hrazil  attain  a length  of  6 inches.  Most  of  the 
bees  of  tliis  country  are  stingle.ss.  there  being  no  fewer  than 
30  species  of  that  description.  The  number  of  fish  caught 
in  the  Amazon  and  other  rivers  of  the  empire  is  very  great, 
constituting  a principal  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  inha- 
bitants, European  settlers  as  well  as  Indians. 

Commerce. — The  principal  articles  of  import  are  cottons, 
trinkets,  furniture,  wax,  candles,  hats,  dry  fruits,  and  wine 
from  France;  glass,  beer,  linen,  paper,  &c.  from  Holland; 
the  .same,  with  the  addition  of  iron  and  brass  utensils  from 
Germany  and  Bohemia;  iron,  copper  utensils,  sail-cloth, 
cords,  ropes,  &c.  from  Russia  atid  Sweden  ; wine,  brandy, 
fruits,  &c.  from  Portugal,  and  wheat,  hour,  bi.scuits,  soap, 
leather,  &c.  from  America.  The  exports  consist  of  coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  hides,  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  drugs,  gums, 
and  diamonds.  The  value  of  cotton  goods,  nearly  all  from 
Britain,  imported  into  Brazil  between  August  22,  1846,  and 
March  22, 18 18,  was  ,'|;12,9.5U,410.  The  total  value  of  imports 
iu  1845  was  $32,381,519.  and  of  exports  $26,624,941.  The  an- 
nual imports  from  Great  Britain  are  above  $15.090,000., 
and  the  exports  to  the  .same  (juarter,  considerably  above 
$.'),(K»0.000.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  trade  of  Brazil 
with  the  United  States  for  three  years  ending  1853: — 

Years.  Iniport.s.  E.\ports. 

lH.il $J.75:i.9l6 $ll,525,;t04 

1H52 2,782.179 12, -HO, 289 

1853 3,734.190 14,817.961 

The  total  amount  of  coffee  produced  in  Brazil  in  1820. 
was  95.700  bags,  478.500  arrobas,  and  15,312.000  lbs.;  in 
1851  the  amount  produced  was  1.700.060  bags,  9,486.155 
arrobas,  and  303.556,960  lbs.,  having  doubled  every  5 years 
up  to  1840,  since  when  the  increase  has  been  80  per  cent. 
The  exports  of  coffee  from  Rio  dui-ing  11  years  ending  with 
1851.  to  the  United  States,  amounted  to  6,671.093  bags;  and 
to  Great  Britain  8,115,652  bags:  of  which  631,903  bags  to 
the  United  States,  and  590,642  bags  to  Great  Britain,  were 
exported  in  1S51  alone.  The  custom-house  duties  for  1851 
amounted  to  14.000,000  milreas,  or  about  $11,600,000.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  from 
the  principal  ports  of  Brazil  in  1847,  was — entered,  4072 
ves.sels,  (tonnage,  535.106:)  cleared,  vessels  3998,  (tonnage. 
589,159.)  Very  strenuous  efforts  have  been  recently  made 
by  the  Brazilian  governmeut  to  put  down  the  slave  trade. 
In  September,  1850,  a law  was  passed  declaring  it  piracy; 
several  vessels  have  since  been  captured  by  Brazilian  men- 
of-war,  and  two  have  already  been  declared  good  prizes. 
According  to  a report  of  the  Brazilian  government,  there 
were  60,000  slaves  imported  from  Africa  iu  1848,  and  51.000 
in  1849;  in  1851.  the  number  had  fallen  to  3287,  of  which 
1006  were  captured  by  a Brazilian  cruiser ; and,  in  1852,  only 
one  slave  vessel  lauded  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

Belifjim,  Goccrnmcnt,  die — The  established  religion  of 
Brazil  is  Roman  Catholic,  although  other  religions  are  tole- 
rated. The  governmeut  of  the  empire  is  monarchical,  here- 
ditary, constitutional,  and  representative.  The  legislative 
power  is  in  the  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  two 
chambers,  the  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies;  the  former 
elected  for  life,  and  the  latter  for  four  years.  The  expendi- 
ture for  1849—50  was  2,6S;t,217/.,  being  less  than  the  receipts. 
Ttie  debt  in  1851  was  stated  at  about  $62,000,000,  of  which 
$■30,090,090  were  in  foreign  bonds.  Duiing  the  year  the 
government  issued  notes  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  0 iO. 
making  its  total  liabilities  $82,000,000.  'I'he  military  force 
for  18.50-51.  was  fixed  at  25.000  men  of  the  line,  besides 
which  there  are  < 0 090  national  guards,  and  each  province 
has  a well  equipped  municipal  guard  or  police  force.  The 
navy,  in  1850,  comprised  49  vessels  of  all  sizes;  3 fri- 
g:i1es,  7 corvettes,  and  9 steamers;  the  remainder  consist- 
ing of  brigs,  schooners,  &c..  manned  in  all  by  3500  men. 
The  steam  force  is  annually  on  the  increase.  Tliere  are 
two  banks  in  the  empire — the  Bank  of  Brazil,  with  a capital 
of  $10.01)0,000.  and  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  with  a capital  of 
$6,000,000. 

Litcnitiire.  Education,  <f-c. — In  every  town,  schools  for 
teaching  the  first  rudiments  are  now  to  be  found,  to  which 
all  citizens  are  admitted  free.  There  are  two  universities — 
one  iu  Sao  Paulo,  the  other  in  Pernambuco;  of  which  the 
former  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  In  all  large  towns 
there  are  proles.sorships  of  Latin.  Greek.  English,  French, 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  geometry,  chemistry,  botany.  &c.,  and 
orinting  presses  are  now  common  throughout  Brazil 
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People. — The  free  population  of  Brazil  consiits  of  Euro- 
peans, white  persons  born  in  Brazil,  or  native  Brazilians; 
mulattoes;  Mamalucoes.  a mixed  caste  1 etween  whi#cs  and 
Indians;  Indians  in  a domesticated  state,  called  Caboclos; 
Indians  in  a savage  state,  called  Tapuyas;  free  negroes,  boui 
in  Brazil;  manumitted  Afiicans;  Mestizoes,  a mixed  caste 
between  Indians  and  negroes.  The  slave  population  com- 
prises Africans,  creole  negroes,  mulattc.es.  and  Mestizoes. 
'I’he  native  Brazilians  are  an  idle  and  inactive  race,  with  few 
wants,  and  fewer  enjoyments.  The  mulattoes.  the  cfl'spring 
of  Europeans  and  negroes,  are  ingenious,  and  evince  an 
aptitude  for  the  mechanical  arts.  The  'I’apuyas,  or  native 
Indians  of  Brazil,  are  of  a copper  color,  robust,  and  well 
made,  but  of  short  stature.  They  generally  go  naked,  paint 
their  skins,  and  are  fond  of  ornamenting  their  heads  with 
feathers.  To  this  race  belong  th?  Botocudes  or  Botocudoeo, 
a ferocious  tribe,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Doce  and 
the  Belmonte.  They  are  .said  to  be  de.scendantsof  an  ancient 
people  called  the  Aymores,  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  cruelty  to  the  Portuguese. 

Hirtori/. — Brazil  was  discovered  May  3,  1.500.  by  Vincente 
Yanez  Pinion,  one  of  the  companions  of  Golumlnis.  but  was 
subsequently  taken  possession  of  by  Pedro  Alvares  Ca- 
bral. Various  towns  now  sprung  up  along  the  coast  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Portuguese  government,  but  not  with- 
out much  annoyance  from  the  cupidity  and  jealousy,  or 
envy  of  other  nations,  especially  the  English.  Dutch,  and 
Spaniards,  who  repeatedly  attacked  and  destroyed  their 
settlements.  'The  P(.rtuguese,  however,  still  retained  pos- 
.session  of  the  country,  which,  notwithstanding  these  ca- 
lamities. continued  to  prosper.  On  the  invasion  of  Portu- 
gal, in  1808.  by  the  F'rench,  the  sovereign  of  that  kingdom, 
John  VI.,  sailed  for  Bra/il.  accompaiiied  by  hi.“  court  and 
a large  body  of  emigrants.  Soon  after  ariiving  there,  he 
began  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country  by  placing 
the  administration  on  a better  footing,  and  throwing  open 
its  ports  to  all  nations.  On  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  the  king 
raised  Brazil  to  the  rank  of  a kingdom,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Ifertugal.  Algarve,  and  Brazil.  The  revo- 
lution which  took  place  in  Portugal,  in  1820,  compelling  the 
king  to  return  to  that  country,  he  next  year  sailed  for 
Lisbon,  leaving  Pedro,  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  as 
lieutenant  and  regent.  In  the  following  year,  1822,  Don 
Pedro  availing  himself  of  a general  wish  on  the  part  of 
the  Brazilians  for  an  entire  separation  from  the  parent 
country,  declared  Brazil  to  be  a fi  ee  and  independent  state, 
and  assumed  himself  the  title  of  emperor.  'The  king,  after 
some  slight  and  ineffectual  attempts  to  re-establish  the 
former  relations  between  Portugal  and  Brazil,  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  latter  country  in  1825. 
Some  years  afterwards,  a series  of  tumultuary  proceedings 
ended  in  the  abdication  of  Don  I Ddro,  who  left  Brazil  April 
7th,  1831,  leaving  his  son,  who  was  under  age.  as  his  succes- 
sor. The  rights  of  the  latter  were  recogni.sed  and  protected, 
and  a regency  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  chamber  ol 
deputies  to  conduct  the  government  during  his  minority 
In  1840.  the  youTig  emperor  was  declared  of  age.  being  then 
in  his  15th  year,  and  was  crowned  on  July  18,  1841. 

BRAZIL,  a post-office  of  Saline  co..  Arkansas. 

BRAZIL,  a po.st-village  of  Clay  oo.,  Indiana,  on  the  Na 
tional  Road,  and  on  the  'I'erre-IIaute  Railroad,  16  miles  E. 
of  Terre- Haute. 

BR.\Z1T(9S.  bri-zeetfoce.  a locality  of  Mexico,  in  Chihua- 
hua, one  day's  mar  h,  8.  of  El  Paso. 

BRAZOKiA,  bi-^-zotre-a.  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Texas,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  contains  about  1330 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Brazos  and  San  Ber- 
nard rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  allu- 
vial and  sandy.  A large  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
praiiies,  which  are  mostly  uncultivated.  The  soil  of  the 
river  bottoms  is  fertile,  and  is  covered  with  forests  of  the 
live  oak,  red  cedar,  &c.,  which  extend  2 or  3 miles  back  from 
tlie  stream  Capital.  Brazoria,  Pop.  7143,  of  whom  2033 
were  free,  and  51 10  slaves. 

BRAZORIA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Brazoria  co.,  Texas, 
on  the  western  bank  of  Brazos  River,  alout  30  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  60  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Galveston.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  150  miles  during  a large  portion  of  the  year, 
Brazoria  is  said  to  be  stati  mary  at  present,  the  trade  of  the 
river  having  been  diverted  to  Coiuuibia,  which  is  10  miles 
at  lOve, 

BRAZOS,  brah'zps.  a river  of  Texas,  the  largest  that  inter- 
sects the  state,  excepting,  perh.aps,  the  Colorado.  It  rises  in 
the  table-land  of  Bexar  co.,  in  the  western  p:irt  of  the  state, 
and  Hows  first  eastward  until  it  aftproaches  the  Upper  Cross 
Timbers  of  Cook  county.  Here  it  assumes  a S.S.  i'l.  direction, 
which  it  maintains  in  general  for  the  rem-ainder  of  its 
course,  and  flows  nearly  parallel  with  the  Trinity.  After 
passing  by  Waco,  WashingtoTi,  Richmond,  and  Columbia,  it 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  atmut  49  miles  8.W.  of  Gal- 
veston. 'I'he  whole  length  is  estimated  at  more  than  900 
miles;  the  direct  distance  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  is 
near  500.  In  the  rainy  season,  from  February  to  May 
inclusive,  it  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Washington, 
which  is  about  300  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  all  seasoms 
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ftS  far  as  Columbia  about  40  miles.  In  the  lower  half  of  its 
cour.so  it  flc  vs  through  an  alluvial  plain,  which  is  but  little 
elbvaled  above  the  sea.  The  valley  of  the  Brazos  is  occupied 
by  plantations  of  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  sugar,  and  by 
exten.«ive  forests  of  the  live  oak  and  red  cedar. 

BKA/iOS,  a county  in  the  eastern  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  of  585  square  miles.  The  Brazos  River,  from 
which  the  name  is  derived,  forms  its  l)Oundary  or  the  S.W., 
and  the  Navasoto  flows  along  the  eastern  border  until  it 
enters  the  ftn-mer  Hver,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
county.  The  sui  face  is  somewhat  uneven,  and  the  soil  gene- 
rally fertile.  Capital,  Booneviile.  Pop.  277(),  of  whom  1713. 
were  fretc 

BRAZOS  SANTIAGO,  brahtzos  san-te-ah'go,  a post-village 
and  port  of  entry  of  Cameron  co..  Texas,  on  theGulf  of  Mexi- 
co, near  Point  Isabel,  abou4  35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Brownsville. 

BRAZZA,  brdt'sd.  (anc.  BraVtia.)  an  island  of  Dalmatia  in 
the  Adriatic.  8 miles  S.  of  Spalatro.  Are.a,  170  square  miles. 
Pop.  15.495.  Surface  mountainous  and  rugged,  producing 
scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  corn  consumed:  but  the  island 
is  industriously  cultivated,  and  yields  oil,  figs,  almonds, 
saffron,  and  the  best  wine  in  Dalmatia.  Its  kid.s’  milk  and 
cheese  are  in  repute,  and  it  is  famed  for  its  honey.  Princi- 
pal villages,  Milna  and  Neresi.  The  channel  of  Brazza 
between  it  and  the  mainland,  is  from  7 to  8 miles  across, 
and  capable  of  affording  secure  anchorage  tor  shipping. 

r,READAI7BANE,  an  exten.sive  district  ol  Scotland,  com- 
prising the  western  part  of  the  co.  of  Perth.  Although  tra- 
versed by  the  Grampians,  it  has  good  roads  and  bridges. 
Copper  is  found  at  Aithra,  and  lead  at  Tyndrum.  The 
scenery  of  Loch  Tay  and  other  situations  is  highly  pictur- 
esiiue.  Chief  proprietor,  the  Marquis  of  Beadalbane;  resi- 
dence. Taymouth  Castle. 

BREADfSALL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

BBEAFV,  bree/fee  or  brdTee,  BREAGIIWEE,  br.Vwee,  a 
parish  of  Ireland,  province  of  CoTinaught.  co.  of  Mayo. 

BltEAKABEEN,  New  York.  See  Brack.vbekn. 

B1!E.\KLNECK,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BREAKNECK  HILL,  in  Putnam  co..  New  York,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
Highlands.  It  is  1187  feet  high,  and  terminates  in  the  pro- 
montory called  St.  Anthony’s  Nose. 

BREAKSEA,  (br.-ik' see,)  ISLANDS,  a small  group  of  the 
New  Zealand  Islands,  on  the  south-western  extremity  of 
New  Munster,  at  the  entrance  of  a narrow  strait  between  Pa- 
terson and  Resolution  Islands;  hit,  45°  35' S. ; Ion.  10(1° 40' E. 

BREAKSEA  SPIT,  a reef  of  18  or  19  miles  in  length,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  .\ustralia.  stretching  N.  from  Sandy 
Cape.  Its  extreme  N.  point  is  in  hit.  24°  24' S. ; Ion.  153° 
18'  E 

BREAL,  brA'dP,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Hle-et- 
et-Yihiine,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Rennes.  Poj).  of  commune,  2200. 

BREA'MORE  or  BRO'MERE,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Hants. 

BREA.NE.  breen,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

Bit  FAN’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  St.  Martin’s  parish, 
Louisiana. 

BREATHITT,  br&th'it,  a county  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Kentucky,  has  an  area  of  about  000  square  miles.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  North  and  .Middle  Forks  of  Kentucky 
River,  and  drained  also  by  Troublesome  Creek.  The  sur- 
face is  broken  by  high  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  and  mostly 
covered  with  forests.  'I'iniber,  stone  coal,  beeswax,  and  gin- 
seng are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Sandstone  underlies 
the  county,  which  also  contains  extensive  depo.sits  of 
iron-ore  and  stone-coal.  I’ormed  in  1839,  and  named  in 
honor  of  John  Breathitt,  late  governor  of  Kentucky.  Ca- 
pital, Jackson.  Pop.  4980,  of  whom  4790  were  free,  and 
190  slaves. 

BREA'l'IIITT,  a small  village  in  the  above  county,  on 
the  e.astern  hank  of  Kentucky  River. 

BRE.\UTE.  brA'o'tA',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Seine-Inferieure,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Havre.  Pop.  1300. 

BRECEY.  breh-sA'.  a town  of  France,  department  of  the 
Manche.  27  miles  S.W.  of  St.  L6.  Pop.  in  18.52,  2338. 

BRECHE-DE-RULAND,  braish-deh-ro'lSN«^  a defileofthe 
Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spain,  about  11  miles  S. 
of  Luz,  farming  a difficult  passage,  from  200  to  30  ) feet 
wide,  in  a rocky  wall  from  300  to  (500  feet  high,  surrounded 
by  the  rocks  called  'fours  de  .Mai-bore.  at  an  elevation  of 
9500  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  name,  .signifying  the  - breach 
of  Roland.”  is  derived  from  a popular  tradition  that  Roland 
opene  i the  breach  bv  a blow  of  his  sword. 

BRi;Cll-FFA.  br^K'fd.  or  BRECHVA,  br^k'va,  a parish  of 
South  M ales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

BRECHIN,  br^Kfin,  a parliamentary  borough  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar,  on  the  S.  of  Esk,  miles  IV. N.IV. 

of  .Montrose,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a branch  of 
the  .Northern  Railway.  Po)j  5903.  It  stands  on  an  abrupt 
declivity,  and  some  of  its  streets  are  very  steep;  but  it  is 
well  built  It  was  anciently  created  into  an  episcopal  see 
by  David  f.,  in  1 150.  Its  cathedral,  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century,  has  a spire  128  feet  in  height,  and  now  serves  as 
the  parish  church ; attaclied  to  it  is  a remarkable  round 
tower,  similar  to  those  of  li  eland,  103  feet  in  height.  'The 
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other  edifices  consi-st  of  various  chapels,  the  town-house, 
the  public  schools,  and  some  remains  of  an  ancient  hospi- 
tal. From  ICOO  to  1500  hands  are  estimated  to  be  engaged 
in  the  manufactures  of  linens  and  sail-cloth,  and  in  spin- 
ning and  bleaching,  also  in  distilleries  and  brewing.  Brechin 
unites  with  Montrose  in  sending  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

BRECH'f,  br^Kt,  a commune  and  town  of  Belgium,  14 
miles  N.E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  3126,  w’ho  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  woollen  manufactures  and  iron-works. 

BPvECK'ENRIDGE,  a county  in  the  north-western  part 
of  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Indiana,  has  an  area  of  aboi  t 
450  square  miles.  'I'he  Ohio  River  forms  its  boundary  on 
the  N.W.  and  Rough  Creek  on  the  S.;  it  is  also  drained  by 
Clover  and  Sinking  Creeks.  The  surface  consists  of  rolling 
uplands:  the  soil,  having  a basis  of  red  clay  and  limestone, 
is  fertile  and  well  watered.  Sinking  Creek,  which  is  a valu- 
able mill-stream,  suddenly  sinks  beneath  the  earth  a few 
miles  uom  its  source,  and  show's  no  trace  of  its  existence 
for  5 or  6 miles,  when  it  returns  to  the  surfiice  and  flows 
into  the  Ohio.  Near  the  creek  is  Penitentiary  Cave,  which 
is  said  to  contain  apartments  of  great  dimen.sions.  but  has 
not  been  fully  explored.  Formed  in  1799,  and  named  in 
honor  of  John  Breckenridge,  a statesman  of  Kentucky. 
Capital,  Hai  dinsburg.  Pop.  13,236,  of  whom  10,896  were 
free,  and  2340  slaves. 

BRECKERFELD,  br§k'ker-f§lt',  a town  of  Prussia,  "West- 
phalia, 14)/^  miles  E.of  Elberfeld,  with  paper  manufactories 
and  iiowder-mills.  Pop.  1320. 

BRE('KLES.  brSk'I’z.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BRECK'NOCK,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  844. 

BRECK'NOCK,  a township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Poj).  1488. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE.  See  Brecon. 

BRECK'VILLE.  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Kentucky. 

BRECKS'VILLE,  a township  of  Cuyahoga  co  , Ohio.  Pop. 
1024. 

BREC/ON,  BRECK/NOCK,  or  BRECK'NOCKSIITRE,  an 
inland  co.  of  South  "Wales,  enclosed  by  the  counties  of 
Cardigan,  Radnor.  Carmarthen,  Glamorgan.  Monmouth,  and 
Hereford.  Area.  512.000  acres,  of  which  about  232.000  are  cul- 
tivated. Pop.  in  IJ-SI,  61.474.  The  surface  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous : the  Brecknock  Beacon  (the  loftiest  summit  in  Soulh 
Wales)  is  2862  feet,  and  Cradle  Mountain,  2545  feet  above  the 
sea.  'file  IVye  forms  all  the  northern  boundary:  the  other 
rivers,  the  Usk  and  itsaftiuents.  water  many  small  but  fertile 
valleys.  Agriculture  is  mostly  in  a backwai  d state.  Theprin- 
cipal  products  are  oats,  bailey,  wheat,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  and 
cattle,  which  are  mostly  sent  to  the  neighboring  English  fairs 
and  markets.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  small,  but  of  excellent 
quality.  'I'he  county  yields  copper,  lead,  iron.  coal,  and  lime- 
stone; and  on  its  southernmost  border  are  some  large  iron 
works.  I’rincipal  towns,  Brecon,  Crickhowell.  and  Builth. 
Brecknock  is  divided  into  six  hundreds,  and  71  parishes, 
mostly  in  the  diocese  of  !8t.  David"s.  It  sends  2 members  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  1 for  the  county,  and  1 for  the  borough 
of  Brecon.  'I'he  "Welsh  language  is  now  mostly  disused,  ex- 
cept in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county. 

BRE'CON,  BRECK/NOCK.  or  AB/ER-HON'DEY.  a parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough  and  town  of  South  Males, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Brecon,  on  the  Usk,  at  the  influx 
of  the  Honddu  and  'i’arrell,  14  miles  S.  of  Builth.  Pop  of 
pai'liamentary  borough,  (consisting  of  -i  parishes.  2 extra- 
parochial  districts,  and  'I'recastle  ward.  10  miles  distant.)  in 
1851,  6070.  It  has  a most  picturesiiue  site  and  many  well- 
built  houses;  chief  structures,  one  bridge  over  the  Usk.  and 
three  others  across  the  Honddu,  St.  John’s  Church,  a colle- 
giate church  founded  by  Henry  Vlll.,  the  old  castle,  and 
an  arsenal.  It  has  a collegiate  school,  an  academy  for  inde- 
pendent ministers,  alms-houses,  other  chaiities,  coal  and 
lime  wharfs,  and  a brisk  general  trade,  but  no  manufactories 
of  importance.  Its  public  promenades  are  noted  for  thidr 
beauty  ; its  ancient  walls  w.  re  demolished  by  the  inhabit- 
ants during  the  last  civil  war.  Brecon  communicates  with 
the  Monmouth  Canal  by  the  Brecknock  and  Abergavenny 
Canal.  35  miles  in  length,  and  by  a railway  with  .Mei  thyr 
'fydvil.  14  miles  S.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  county  assizes, 
quarter  sessions  and  petty  sessions,  and  the  place  of  parlia 
mentary  election  for  the  county.  It  sends  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons  since  the  reign  of  Henry  "Vlll.  'I'he 
renowned  actress,  51rs.  8iddons.  was  born  here  in  1755. 

BREDA.  br.V-dd/,  a strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands. province  of  Brabant,  in  a wide  marsh,  on  the  Merk, 
24  miles  M'.S.M'.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  in  1863,  15,380.  Its 
defences  are  capable  of  being  increased,  by  flooding  the  sur- 
rounding country.  'I'he  town  is  regularly  and  well  built, 
and  has  ramparts  planted  w ith  trees.  I’rincipal  edifices,  the 
Citadel,  rebuilt  by  AVilliam  111.  of  England,  town-hall, 
court  house,  arsenal.  4 Roman  Catholic  and  2 Protestant 
churches,  the  principal  of  which  latter  is  surmounted  by 
a .spire  3b2  feet  in  height,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  Ciount 
Engelbert  of  Nassau,  a general  under  Charles  V.  Breda 
has  a magnetic  observatory,  and  is  the  seat  of  a commercial 
tribunal;  it  has  a Latin  school,  manufiictories  of  woclJer 
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SRid  linen  fabrics,  and  musical  instruments.  It  was  taken 
by  I’rince  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  169U,  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Spinola  in  1625,  and  by  the  French  in  1793;  and  is 
celebrated  lor  the  association  of  nobles  formed  in  1566,  under 
the  name  of  the  Compromise  of  Breda,”  and  for  the  Con- 
gressof  1667  and  1746. 

BRFiyBUKY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

BKKBE,  breed,  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BKKBC>1.\BU11Y  or  BBBBENBUBY,  a parish  of  England, 
oO.  of  Hereford. 

BKEUEVODBT,  br.A'deh-voRttja  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Gelderland,  on  the  Bredevoorter  Aa,  in  a marshy 
district,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Arnhem.  I’op.  900. 

BREIFFIELB,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BKEBMAK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BREBGIURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BREDHCOT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

BRE'I)i)N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

BREDON,  breh-d^N®',  a village  of  France,  department 
Cantiil,  in  a valley  remarkable  for  its  fine  waterfalls,  I5 
miles  S.W.  of  .M  urat.  Fop.  of  commune,  2400. 

BltEDSTEDT.  brSt'st^tt,  a village  of  Denmark,  duchy  of 
Sleswick.  near  the  North  Sea.  and  24  miles  tV.S.W.  of 
Flensborg.  Fop.  of  village,  1^00;  of  district,  10.900. 

BRED'WARDINE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BRE'DY,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

BRFDY,  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

BREE,  bra,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Limbourg, 
capital  of  canton.  18  miles  W.  of  Ruremonde.  Fop.  1610. 

BREEDE,  bri'deh  or  breed,  a river  of  South  Africa.  Cape 
Colony,  districts  of  Worcester  and  Zwellendam,  rises  in  the 
Warm-Bokkeveld,  a mountain  basin  about  hit.  10'  S., 
and  Ion.  19“  3u'  E.,  flows  at  first  N.W..  breaks  through  the 
mountiiins  at  Mostert  and  Hock  Fass,  and,  after  a cour.se 
mostly  south-eastward,  enters  the  .sea  at  Fort  Beaufort.  It 
is  the  deepest  and  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  colony, 
but  its  naviiration  is  impeded  by  a bar  at  its  mouth,  with 
only  13  feet  water  at  low,  and  19  feet  at  high  spring  tide. 
Its  affluents  ai-e  the  Hex  and  Zondereinde;  the  towns  of 
Worcester  and  Zwellendam  are  near  its  banks. 

BREEDINGS,  a post-office  of  Ad.air  co.,  Kentucky. 

BREEtDON-ON-THE-lIlLL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Leicester. 

BREEDS'VILLE,  a posGoffice of  Yan  Buren  co.,  Michigan. 

BREESE,  a village  in  the  western  part  of  Allegan  co., 
Michigan,  on  an  expansion  of  the  Kalamazoo  River. 

BREESE,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Illinois,  50  miles 
S.W.  of  Springfield. 

BREESe.^V1LLE,  a village  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Jackson  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi  liiver. 

BRi'iG.'tGLlA,  VAL,  Switzerland.  See  Val  Breg.aglia. 

BREGAN^JN,  breh-g6^’«'s(')NO^  a small  fortified  islet  of 
France,  department  of  Var,  20  miles  E.  of  Toulon  iu  the 
Bay  of  Hyeres. 

BREGENZ,  or  BREGENTZ.  briVgh&nts,  (anc.  BrigavHiam 
or  Bng.in'tia,)  a frontier  town  of  Austria.  Tyrol,  capital  of 
circle  of  Yorarlberg,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  between  the  Swiss  and  Bavarian  territories.  80 
miles  W'.N.W.  of  1 nnspriick.  Fop.  4000.  It  has  .some  cotton 
manufoctorie.s,  with  an  active  transit  trade;  it  exports  a 
large  number  of  ready-made  wooden  hou.ses  for  the  .\lpine 
districts  of  Switzerland,  and  vine-poles  for  the  vineyards  on 
the  lake. 

BRc.G'ENZ.  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co.,  Alabama. 

BREGLIO,  brAFyo,  a town  of  Sardinia.  20  miles  N.E.  of 
Nice,  on  the  Roia.  Pop.,  with  commune,  2476.  Near  it 
are  the  ruins  of  Brivella  Castle. 

BREHAL.  bi-.Y^F,  a town  of  France,  department  of  the 
Manche.  and  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Coutances.  Fop.  1600. 

BRryilAR  or  BRY'HER,  one  of  the  Scilly  Lslands,  co. 
of  Cornwall.  England.  .30  miles  W.  of  Land’s  End.  The 
length  is  about  I5  miles,  and  the  breadth  half  a mile.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  has  some  Druidical  remains.  Fop.  about 
2500,  cliiefly  engaged  in  fishing. 

BREHAT.  bra'd',  a small  i.sland  of  France,  in  the  English 
Channel,  off  the  coast  of  Britan ny.  department  of  the  Cotes- 
du-.\ord.  4 miles  N.of  Faimpol.  Fop.  of  commune,  in  18.52. 
b59.  It  is  about  3 miles  long  and  2 miles  broad,  and  is  se- 
parated from  the  mainland  by  a channel  1 mile  broad.  It 
has  a lighthouse,  and  is  defended  by  12  small  batteries. 

BREIINA,  brVnd.  a town  of  Fru.s.sia.  province  of  Saxony, 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Halle.  Fop.  103.3. 

BRElGirnMET,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

BREINGGSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lehigh  co.,  Fenn- 
sylvania. 

BREl.N'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BREISACH,'brI'zdK,  NEW,  (Fr.  Bri.mch,  nuf  bree'- 
zdkL)  a frontier  town  of  Fi'ance.  department  of  the  Ilaut- 
Rhin,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  8 miles  S.E.  of 
Colimir.  Pop.  1742.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  was  strongly 
lortified  by  Vauban. 

BREISACH,  GLD,  (Fr.  Brisuch,  bree'zlkG  Ger.  AH  Bre.i- 
%ach,  ^:t  bri-zdKL)  a fortified  town  of  Germany,  duchy  of 
Baden,  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  immediately  oppo- 
eite  the  foregoing.  Pop.  3160.  It  has  a handsome  Ciithedral, 


a college,  and  some  tr.ansit  trade.  It  was  formerly  fortifier* 
but  dismantled  in  It  41. 

BRELSGAU,  brice/gdw,  an  old  division  of  Germany,  in 
the  S.W.  of  Swabia.  Chief  towns.  Freiburg,  Old  Breisach. 
and  Laufenburg.  It  was  long  held  by  the  Counts  cf  Brei 
sach,  and  was  afterwards  united  to  the  dominions  of  Austria 
It  was  ceded  in  1806  chiefly  to  Baden,  with  a small  portion 
to  Switzerland  and  WUrteml  erg. 

BREISIG,  NIEDER,  nee'der  brI'ziG,  a town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  circle,  and  18  miles  N.W.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1150. 

BREISIG,  OBER,  o'ber  bri'ziG,  a village  in  the  same  circle 
with  the  above.  Pop.  660. 

BREITENBACII,  bri'ten-b^K',  a town  of  Centr.al  Ger- 
many, principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  23  miles 
N.  of  Coburg.  Fop.  2100,  engaged  in  manufactures  of  por- 
celaine,  wooden  wares,  and  musical  instruments. 

BREITENBACII,  a village  of  llesse-Cassel,  circle  of  Zie- 
genhain. 

BREITENBACTI,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
14^  miles  N.  of  Soleure. 

BRI  ETENBACll,  a village  of  France,  department  of  the 
Bas-Rhin,  arrondissement  of  Schelestadt,  canton  of  Ville. 
Fop.  of  commune.  1595. 

BREITENBURG,  brPten-bodRG',  a village  and  lordship  of 
Denmark,  3.)  miles  N.W.  of  Hamburg,  and  foi-merly  a place 
of  great  strength. 

BREITENFELD,  bri'ten-felt',  a village  of  Saxony,  4 miles 
N.  of  Leipsic.  remarkable  for  two  battles  gained  by  the 
Swedes  during  the  Thirty  Years’  IVar;  the  one,  September 
7th.  1631;  the  other,  November  2d,  1642.  The  King  of 
Sweden  had  his  head-<juarters  here  on  the  17th  October, 
1813.  A monument  was  erected  on  the  battle-field  in  1831. 

BRE.JO.  br.Vzhd).  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
ranhao.  capital  of  a comarca  of  the  same  name,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  21U  miles  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Maranhao. 
(Sao  Luiz.)  Fop.  3UU0. 

BRELLINGTON.  See  Bridlington. 

BREMBIO,  brOm'bee'o,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  9 
miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Lodi,  on  the  Brembiolo.  Fop.  2746. 

BREMBO,  br^m'bo,  a liver  of  Northern  Italy,  rises  in  a 
series  of  small  lakes  on  the  mountain-ridge  separating  the 
province  of  Bergamo  from  the  Yalteline.  and  after  a southern 
course  of  about  40  miles,  joins  the  Adda  on  the  right. 

BREMEN,  br^m'en,  (Ger.  pron.  brA/men,  Fr.  Breine,  braim, 
or  brAm,  L.  Brfhna.)  one  of  the  four  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many, on  both  banks  of  the  IVeser.  59  miles  S.W.  of  Ham- 
burg. Lat.  (of  observatory)  53°  4'  36"  N.,  Ion.  8°  48'  54"  E 
Fop.  in  1862.  67.217,  nearly  all  Protestants.  The  city 
is  divided  by  the  river  into  the  old  town  on  the  right,  and 
the  new  town  cn  the  left  bank.  In  the  former,  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses  are  decoraced  in  the 
style  of  the  Middle  Ages;  while  in  the  latter,  the  streets  are 
more  regular,  and  the  houses  modern  in  style.  The  river 
is  crossed  by  an  old  and  a new  bridge;  the  quays  are  exten- 
sive. and  the  ramparts  form  agreeable  promenades.  The 
principal  buildings  are  St.  Peter's  Church,  or  the Kirche, 
the  Church  of  St.  Ansgarius.  remarkable  for  its  spire,  up- 
wards of  3u9  feet  in  height,  a town-hall,  a fine  old  Gothic 
building  which  has  been  recently  restored;  the  01  servatory 
of  Ulbers.  a museum,  with  a library  of  25.660  volumes,  a 
gymnasium,  school  of  commerce  and  navigation,  a school  of 
design,  and  a public  library  of  20.066  volumes.  Bremen  has 
an  extensive  foreign  trade,  especially  with  North  America, 
and  is  the  great  emporium  of  Brunswick.  Hesse,  and  Ha- 
nover. The  shipping  of  Bremen  has  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  26  years,  and  is  still  on  the  increase,  but 
owing  to  the  sanding  up  of  the  river,  large  ships  cannot 
reach  its  harbor,  and  Bremerhafen  was  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Weser  for  their  accommodation.  In  1843,  it  had  10 
ships  of  13.646' tons  more  than  Hamburg.  Bremen  is  the 
principal  German  port  for  the  shipment  of  emigrants  for 
America.  In  1844,  19.145  embarked  from  it  in  146  vessels, 
of  which  111  belonged  to  Bremen.  In  1845.  steamboats  be- 
gan to  ply  between  Bremen  and  Hull;  it  has  also  regular 
steam  communication  with  Bremerhafen  and  Oldenburg. 
In  1848,  Bremen  had  346  ve.s.sels  of  73.089  tons.  Principal 
imports,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  pro- 
ducts, oil,  iron,  tin.  wines,  rice,  tea,  cotton  manufactures, 
timber,  hemp.  Chief  exports,  linen  and  woollen  goods, 
grain,  oak  bark,  glass,  smelts,  and  provisions.  The  imports 
were  287.480  tons,  value  4.302.841/.  The  exports  135,510 
tons,  value  3.537.179/.  The  chief  industry  of  Bremen  con- 
sists in  ship-building,  and  manufactures  of  woc-ilens  and 
cottons,  paper,  starch,  colors,  chiccory,  and  cigars;  it  has 
also  extensive  sugar  refineries,  beer  breweries,  and 
brandy  distilleries.  A railway  connects  Bremen  with 
Hanover,  and-  thence  with  East.  North,  and  Central  Ger- 
many on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Western  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  France  on  the  ( ther. 

Bremen  was  founded.  01  at  any  rate  first  rose  into  note, 
about  the  year  787  or  788,  when  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  by  Charlemagne;  subseijuently  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  an  archl  ishopric.  which,  at  the  treaty  cf  West- 
phalia, in  1648.  was  secularized  iu  favor  of  Sweden.  Aftei 
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yarioiis  political  changCK.  the  city  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  IbOt^.  and.  ihmi  1810  to  1813.  it  was  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  mouthi!  of  the  Weser.  In  ISlf),  it  was  re- 
stored  to  its  dd  franchises  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Bremen  holds  the  third  rank  among  the  free  cities  of  the 
Giermanic  Confederacy,  and  with  them  the  seventeenth  in 
the  Diet.  It  i.*-  the  birthplace  of  Gibers,  the  astronomer,  and 
of  Ileeren.  the  historian. 

The  territory  of  the  free  city  of  Bremen,  extending  on 
both  sides  of  the  ri\er,  comprises  a space  of  112  square 
miles,  with  a jiopulation  of  98,575,  and  has,  besides  the  city, 
the  town  of  Bremei hafeu,  2 uiaiket-towns,  12  parishes,  and 
58  villages. 

BKE'.MEN,  a post-township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
W.  side  of  Broad  Bay  Sound,  35  miles  SS.E.  of  Augusta. 
Muscongus  Cove,  into  which  empties  a mill-stream,  affords 
good  shij)  anchorage,  and  is  much  frequented.  About  100 
vessels  aia?  owned  here,  and  are  chiefly  emidoyed  in  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fisheries,  but  some  in  the  West  India  and 
coastwise  trade.  Pop.  907. 

BREMEN,  a post-office  of  Muhlenbnrg  co..  Kentucky. 

BRKMi-.N.  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio.  49  miles 
S.E.  of  Columbus,  and  about  10  miles  E.  of  laincaster. 

BREJlI'.N.  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Indiana. 

BREMEN,  a post-village  and  townshii>  of  Cook  co.,  Illi- 
nois. about  22  miles  S S.W.  of  Chicago.  Poj)  79il. 

BREMEN,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co..  Mi  souri,  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  4 miles  above  St.  Loui.s. 

BREMEN,  DUCHY  OF.  (Ger.  Hrrz<igthum-Breme.n,'hl\<V- 
si^o-toom-br.Vmen.)  an  old  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony:  it  was  first  a bishopric,  and  then  an 
archbishopric,  afterwards  secularized  and  ceded  to  Sweden 
in  l(i4S.  In  1719,  it  was  .sold  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
Chief  towns.  Verden  and  Sfiide.  The  town  of  Bremen  was 
not  comprised  in  it:  it  now'  belongs  to  Hanover,  aud  forms 
part  of  the  landdrostei  of  Stade. 

BRE/.MER,  a uew  county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  low'a. 
has  an  area  of  430  sijuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Cedar,  Wapsipinicon,  aud  English  Rivers,  which  flow  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  The  county  is  said  to  contain 
good  land,  well  supplied  with  water  and  timber;  the  cli- 
mate is  healthy.  This  county  is  not  included  in  the  census 
ot  1850.  Named  in  honor  of  Frederica  Bremer,  the  Sw'edish 
authoress.  < apital.  M’averly.  Pop.  4915. 

BREMERHAFEN,  bri'mer-hd'fen,  a town  of  Germany, 
belonging  to  the  republic,  and  34  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  city 
of  Bremen,  in  the  Hanoverian  territory,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  estuary  of  the  M'eser,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Geeste. 
Pop.  in  1842,  2380.  This  thriving  port,  built  by  Bremen  in 
1''3,),  for  the  accommodation  of  large  vessels  connected  with 
its  trade,  is  occupied  by  a Hanoverian  garrison,  and  guarded 
by  the  Hanoverian  fort,  M ilhelm,  recently  constructed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  consists  of  an  outer  har- 
bor, a sluiced  dock,  and  an  inner  harbor.  The  difference 
between  the  lowest  ebb  and  the  highest  flood  is  20  feet,  but 
the  average  rise  does  not  exceed  10  feet. 

BREMERLEHE,  br.Vmer-la'fh.  a town  of  Hanover,  36 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Stade.  Pop.  1545. 

BREMERVORDE,  bnPmer-foR'deh,  a village  of  Hanover, 
on  the  Oste,  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bremen.  Pop.  2481.  It  has 
extensive  distilleries,  paper  and  leather  manufactories,  and 
an  active  commerce,  being  connected  by  canals  with  the 
Elbe  at  Stade.  and  the  Weser  near  Bremen. 

BREMG.VRTEX,  brSm'gdR'teu,  a town  of  Switzerland, 
canton,  and  2 miles  N.  of  Bern,  on  the  Aar,  with  a castle 
and  some  Roman  antiiiuities. 

BRE.MG.VRTEN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau, 
on  the  Reu.ss,  14^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Aarau.  Pop.  1000.  Louis 
Philippe  lived  here  iu  retirement  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution, till  1795. 

BREMGARTEN,  a village  of  Baden,  12  miles  S.W.  of 
Freiburg.  Pop.  561. 

BRE.M'Hl  LL.  a parish  of  Engl.and.  co.  of  Wilts.  The  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowles,  the  poet,  was  incumbent  of  this  parish. 

BRELMl  LH.\.M  orCOURTCH.aparish  of  England,  co.Wilts. 

BRENCIPLEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BRENDITZ.  br^iPdits,  a village  of  Moravia.  2 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Znaym.  This  was  the  liead-iiuarters  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  during  the  Battle  of  Znaym,  in  1809.  Porce- 
Inin  clay  is  exported  from  its  vicinity  for  the  imperial  manu- 
factory of  Vienna. 

BR  E.\  DOL.\,  br^n'do-ld.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  6 miles  S.W.  of  Vicenza.  Pop.  3319. 

BREN'D  ).\.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BRENEAU  (br6i'-no'l  RIVEB,  of  Oregcn.  falls  into  Lewis 
River  near  43°  30'  N.  hit.,  and  115-  30'  W.  Ion. 

BRE.N  ET.S.  Lfs,  bi-breh'n.V,  a village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton. and  12  miles  W.N.Vv.  ofNeufchatel,  on  .the  right  bank 
of  the  Doubs,  which  here  forms  a tine  cascade,  85  feet  in 
height,  and  turiis  numerous  mills.  Pop.  14i  0,  who  manu- 
(acture  watches,  ojitical  instruments,  lace,  and  hardwares, 

BRENG.  .'<ee  BuKh.NG, 

BRE.NOIAM,  a post-village,  cajiital  of  Washington  co.. 
Texas.  100  miles  E.  of  Austin  City,  and  20  miles  S.W.  of  the 
Brazos  River  at  Washington,  it  is  surrounded  by  a beautiful 
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and  fertile  country,  in  which  much  improvement  has  been 
made.  Pop.  920. 

BRENKeLEN,  br^n'kA-len.  a village  of  Holland,  8 miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Utrecht,  on  the  Yecht.  Pop.  1500. 

BRENN,  brAnn,  a populous  village  of  Western  Africa,  on 
the  Senegal,  about  50  miles  above  its  embouci  ure. 

BRENNE,  brAnn,  a river  of  France,  department  of 
Co te-d-Or,  joins  the  Armancon  on  the  right  near  St.  Remy. 

BRENNE,  La,  lA-br^nn,  an  old  district  of  France,  in  the 
provinces  of  Touraine  and  Berry.  The  name  is  still  j're- 
served  in  the  marshy  district,  between  Chateiiuroux  aud  lie 
Blanc,  department  of  Indre. 

BRENNER,  br&ntner.  a mountain  of  Austria,  one  of  the 
culminating  points  of  the  Tyi  ol,  between  the  Inn.  the  Aicha, 
and  the  Adige:  elevation  (.788  feet.  The  route  from  Inn- 
spriick  to  Brixen  traverses  this  mountain,  at  an  elevation 
of  4050  feet. 

BRENO,  brA/no,  a town  of  Lombardy,  35  miles  N.E.  of 
Bergamo,  on  the  Oglio.  In  its  vicinity  are  extensive  st.alac- 
tite  grottos.  Pop.  2460. 

BRENT.  brAnt,  a river  of  England,  cos.  of  Herts  and  Mid- 
dlesex, after  a tortuous  course  enters  the  Thames  at  Brent- 
ford, crossed  by  a railway  viaduct. 

BRENT,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  rising  in  Sher- 
wood Forest,  enters  the  Bristol  Channel  near  Bridgewater. 

BRENT,  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset.  On 
the  lofty  hill  called  Brent-Knoll,  in  this  parish,  are  traces  of 
a Roman  camp. 

BRENT,  Eleigh,  (ee'lee,)  a parisL  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk 

BRENT,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BRENT,  South,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BRENTA,  brAn'tA  (anc.  AUdofums  or  Med u^acus  Ma/jor,)  a 
navigable  river  w hich  rises  in  the  Tyrol,  and  traverses  Lom- 
bai-dy.  passing  Bas.sano:  it  feeds  the  Canal  of  Bren  telle,  which 
joins  the  Bacchiglione  W.  of  Padua.  At  Dolo,  it  sui)plies  the 
Brenta  Morta  Canal  of  Brenta,  called,  in  its  lower  course, 
Brenta  Magra:  the  rest  of  the  waters  of  the  Brenta,  under 
the  name  of  Brenta  Nova  or  Brentone,  join  the  Bacchiglione; 
and  several  canals,  among  Avhich  is  the  Rrenta-Novissima, 
leave  the  Canal  of  Brenta  near  Mira,  and  joining  the  river  of 
same  name  near  Brondolo.  it  enters  the  Adriatic  at  Porto  di 
Brondolo ; entire  length,  90  miles. 

BREN  ’HKORD,  a market-town  of  England,  and  thenominal 
capital  of  the  co.  of  Middlesex,  on  the  Thames,  here  crossed 
by  a bridge  leading  to  Kew.  and  on  the  Great  M'estern  Road, 
7^  miles  W.  of  London.  The  river  Brent.  8^  miles  W.  of  St. 
Paul's,  also  crossed  by  a bridge,  divides  the  town  into  Old 
and  New  Brentford.  Pop.  of  the  former.  5058.  Pop.  of  the 
latter,  in  1851.  2003.  The  town  consists  of  a long  street, 
paved,  aud  indifferently  built,  and  it  is  frequently,  as  suiig 
by  Thompson,  “a  town  of  mud.”  It  has  2 weil-endi wed 
charity  schools  and  a union  workhouse,  and  is  lighted  with 
gas.  Its  trade  is  facilitated  by  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
which  joins  the  Brent  near  Ilanwell.  Brentford,  though 
usually  considered  the  county  town,  has  nothing  to  distin- 
guish it  as  such,  except  its  being  the  place  of  election  of  the 
members  of  parliament  for  the  county,  the  magisterial  busi- 
ness of  Middlesex  being  conducted  at  Clerkenwell. 

BREN'TTNGBY,  a parish  of  England.  See  Wyfordhy. 

BREN^TON  BAY,  an  inlet  on  the  N.  coa.st  of  Melville 
Island.  Australia,  between  Smoky  Point  aud  Point  Byng. 
It  abounds  with  turtle. 

BRENTONICO,  brAn-to-ne'-ko.  a parish  and  village  of 
Austria.  Tyrol,  0^  miles  S.W.  of  Roveredo,  on  the  N.  slope 
of  Monte  Baldo,  with  quarides.of  fine  marble.  P(  p.  1447. 

BREN'TON  VILLE,  a village  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana,  18 
miles  N.W.  of  Bloomington. 

BRENTS'VILLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Prince  William 
CO.,  Virginia,  on  the  Occoquau  Creek,  104  miles  N.  of  Rich- 
mond; it  contains  1 church  and  a few  stores. 

BRENTS/VILLE,  a village  of  Owen  co..  Indiana,  near  the 
White  River,  about  50  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

BRENT-TOR.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  4 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Tavistock.  It  has  mines  of  manganese,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  “Tor,”  a lofty  .spur  of  the  Dartmoor 
Hills,  on  which  is  its  church,  and  which,  though  far  inland, 
serves  as  a conspicuous  landmark  for  mariners. 

BRENT'WOOD,  a chapelry,  formerly  a market-town  of 
England,  co.  of  Essex,  parish  of  South  Weald,  on  the  Eastern 
Union  Railway,  17  miles  E.N.E.of  London.  Area,  730  acres. 
Pop.  in  1851,  2205.  It  has  an  old  Gothic  chapel,  a free 
grammar  school,  founded  in  1537,  an  almshouse,  aud  a 
building  in  which  assizes  were  formerly  held. 

BREN'DWOOD,  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hampshire,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  887 

BREN  Z,  brAnts.  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  10  miles  S.E.  of 
Heidenheim,  on  the  Brenz.  Poj).  830, 

BREN'ZETT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BREREIIURST,  breer'hurst,  a hamlet  ot  Eiiglai.d,  co  of 
Stafford,  parish  of  Wolstaiitou,  2 miles  N.N.E.  of  Newcastle 
under-Eyne.  Pop.  1518, 

BR  ER  ETON,  breer’tpn.  a parish  of  England,  cf>  of  Chest  sr 

BRESCA,  brAs'kd.  a village  of  IPvria,  on  the  S-  coast  M 
the  island  of  Veglia,  iu  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  25oU. 
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nUESCBLTA.  hrA-sh^a.  or  BRKGELLA,  brA-jJinl  (anr. 
Brixi'Vluin,)  a wallwd  town  of  Northern  Italy,  Modena,  ‘gov- 
ernment of,  and  18  miles  N.W.  of  Keirfiio,  on  the  rijjht  bank 
ofthe  i*o.  I’op.  200  ).  Recently  fortified. 

BItESOlA,  br^sh'e-a  or  bri^'sh^d,  (jxnc.  Brix>ia.)  a city  of 
Italy.  Lombardy,  capital  of  the  province.  60  miles  E.N.E. 
1)1  .Milan,  on  the  Garza  and  on  the  railway  from  Milan 
CO  Venice;  elevation  512  feet.  I’op.  34,95.),  exclusive  of  its 
suburbs,  San  Nazaro,  Sant’  Allesandro.  Sant’  Eufemia, 
aj.d  Eiumcello.  It  is  handsome,  flourishinji.  and  enclo.sed 
by  ramparts,  now  dismantled.  Principal  buildinirs.  the  New 
Cathedral,  entirely  of  marble,  be^jun  in  1604.  the  Old  Cathe- 
Iral  and  a baptistery,  both  constructed  during  the  Lombard 
lynasty,  numerous  churches,  richly  adorned  with  works  of 
li  t,  the  episcopal  palace,  hall  of  justice,  on  the  site  of  an  an- 
dent  temple,  a large  theatre,  the  Broletto,  or  old  palace  of 
ihe  republic,  several  good  private  palaces,  numerous  foun- 
t.iiiis.  and  many  remains  of  antiquity.  In  a Roman  edifice, 
excavated  in  1822.  a fine  museum  of  antiquities  has  been 
deposited.  It  has  a public  library  with  a collection  of  rare 
.MSS.,  a college,  high  school,  athenseum,  and  many  endowed 
chaiitable  establishments.  The  arms  and  cutlery  made  here 
have  long  been  considered  the  best  in  Italy.  Bre.scia  has 
also  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics,  paper, 
.and  leather.  Near  it  are  large  iron  works  and  oil  mills:  and 
its  wine  enjoys  repute.  A large  fair  is  held  here  annually. 

Brescia  was  the  seat  of  a school  of  painting  of  great  merit, 
to  which  many  eminent  artists  belonged,  including  Ales- 
sandro Bonvicino.  The  city  is  of  great  antiiiuity.  having 
been  the  chief  town  of  the  Cenomani.  a Gallic  tribe,  who 
were  subsei[uently  conquered  by  the  Romans,  when  it  be- 
came (but  at  what  period  is  unknown)  a Roman  colony,  and 
afterwards  a municipium.  In  the  year  412.  it  was  burnt  by 
the  Goths,  and  was  soon  after  destroyed  by  Attila:  but  was 
rebuilt  about  the  year  452.  In  936,  Otho  1..  of  8ax<  ny.  de- 
clared it  a free  city,  and  it  so  remained  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, when  it  fell  a prey  to  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelilnes,  and  ultimately  put  itself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Venice.  In  1796,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and 
was  assigned  to  Austria  by  the  General  Treaty  concluded  at 
Vienna  on  June  9,  1815.  In  184.»,  it  was  involved  in  the 
commotions  by.  which  so  barge  a portion  of  Continental 
Europe  was  disturbed  in  that  year:  its  streets  were  barri- 
caded. but  the  city  was  eventually  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  by  the  Austrians,  under  General  llaynau. 
Brescia  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  suffragan  to  the  Archbishop 
of  M ilan.  Pop.  in  1862,  40,499. 

BRESCGU,  br&s'koob  (anc.  Blmhon.'')  a small  island  of 
France,  department  of  Ilerault.  near  the  coast,  with  a port, 
and  a small  fort  constructed  in  1589,  15  miles  W.S.IV.  of 
Cette.  Pop.  20. 

BRESKENS  brSs'kens,  or  BRES.TES.  br&s'yJs.  a village 
of  Holland,  province  of  Zealand,  5^  miles  S.  of  Middelburg, 
on  the  West  Scheldt.  Pop.  620. 

BRESLAU,  br^s'law  or  hriiJ\6vi,  (L.  Bmtisla>via.)  written 
also  BRESLAIV,  the  third  city  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Silesia,  on  the  (Mer.  at  the  influx  of 
the  Ohlau.  and  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Vienna. 190  miles 
S.E.  of  Berlin.  Lat.  (of  observatory)  51°  6'  57"  .N.;  Ion.  17° 
2'  33"  E.  Elevation,  409  feet  above  tho  Baltic.  Pop.  in  1861, 
13^,651,  of  whom  nearly  three-fourths  are  Protestants.  In 
1811.  the  population  was  63,237.  It  is  divided  by  the  Oder  into 
the  old  and  new  town,  surrounded  by  planted  walks,  and  5 
suburbs,  the  whole  united  by  numerous  bridges.  It  has 
many  fine  siiuares.  and  good  public  edifices : the  latter  com- 
prise the  cathedral,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  St. 
Elizabeth’s  Church,  with  a spire  364  feet  in  elevation,  seve- 
ral other  churches  richly  ornamented,  the  old  town-house, 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  governor's  house,  arch- 
bishop's palace,  mint,  exchange,  barracks,  and  university 
buildings.  In  one  of  the  squares  is  a colossal  bronze  statue 
of  BlUcher.  The  university,  transferred  hither  from  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  in  1811,  has  a public  library  of  2.50.000 
printed  volumes,  and  2300  manuscripts;  and  about  700  stu- 
dent."; Breslau  has  3 other  libraries.  4 gymnasia.  (3  Pro- 
te.stant  and  1 Catholic.)  an  astronomical  and  a magnetic  ob- 
servatory and  botanic  garden,  schools  of  industry,  surgery, 
architecture,  arts,  a Roman  Catholic  and  3 Protestant  col- 
leges, numerous  inferior  schools  and  charitable  establish- 
ments. Breslau  is  the  seat  of  courts  for  the  province  and 
regency,  and  has  a royal  mint  and  bank,  with  a royal  office 
for  mining  productions.  It  is  the  great  emporium  for  the 
linens  of  8ilesia.  for  which  it  has  4 annual  fairs  of  8 days 
each,  and  the  greatest  mart  for  wool  in  Germany.  It  has 
m.inufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  f-ilk  fabrics, 
iace,  needles,  plate,  jewelry,  earthenware,  colors,  .soap, 
alum,  starch,  snuff,  and  se‘<Rng-wax;  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  mining  produce,  timner,  f.sx.  hemp,  madder, 
corn,  and  oxen  from  the  South  Rus.sian  provinces,  and 
in  Hungarian  wines  and  other  merchandise.  Breslau  is  the 
first  woollen  market  on  the  continent.  The  number  of 
distilleries  in  the  town  ’«  about  100.  It  1ms  an  active  trade 
on  the  Oder,  and  communicates  by  railway  with  Berlin  and 
Frankfort  on  the  N.,  Dresden  on  the  W.,  Cracow  on  the  E., 
and  Vienna  in  the  S.  It  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the 


French,  January  7.  1807,  and  its  fortress,  then  partly  de 
stro^'ed.  has  since  been  entirely  razed. 

BRESLE,  brail,  a small  river  of  France,  between  the  de- 
partments of  Sonne  and  Seine-I  nferieure.  enters  the  English 
Channel  at  Treport,  after  a N.W.  course  of  35  miles. 

BRESLES,  brail,  a village  of  Fi'ance.  department  of  Oise, 
10  miles  E.  of  Beauvais.  Pop.  of  commune,  1824.  In  the 
eleventh  century  it  was  an  episcopal. 

BRE8SA.  br^.s'.sa.  or  BRE88AY,  br^s'.s.A,  one  of  the  Sbeb 
land  Islands.  E.  of  Mainland,  from  which  it  is  sefiarated  by 
Bressay  Sound.  Pop.  904.  M ith  Barra  and  Quart!' it  foj-m.s 
a parish,  which,  in  1841,  had  1798  inhabitants.  Lerwick  is 
supplied  with  peat,  and  the  whole  of  Shetland  with  slates 
from  this  island.  Bressay  Sound  is  a rendezvous  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  herring-boats  and  whale-ship",  and 
often  affords  shelter  to  ships  of  war. 

BRESSE,  br^ss.  an  old  division  of  "France,  in  the  j'  -c'c’nci; 
of  Burgundy,  capital  of  Bourg.  now  comjirised  in  t.-.o  v3- 
partment  of  .Liu.  It  was  obtained  by  exchange  fi-om  Sifoy 
in  1601. 

BRESSE,  La,  lit  br^ss.  a vill.age  of  Fi-ance,  deps-rtmtiit  'f 
Vosges,  ari  ondissementof  Remiivinont.  Pop.  in  1852.  ')48j. 

BRES'SI.NGHA.M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nor'otk. 

BRESSUIRE.  brSs'sweeii/,  a town  of  France.  den.i.'W'om'c 
of  Deux-Sevres.  35  miles  N.  of  Niort.  Pop.  in  18'^2,  ;?i05. 
'I'he  tower  of  its  church  is  remarkable  for  its  elevat  v r.  sn>l 
antiquity.  Bressuire  was  fortified  in  the  ^Hddle  Ager,  .'ii'd 
was  taken  from  the  English  by  the  celebrated  Du  Guy.sclo'.  in 
1373.  It  was  near  ly  desti-oyed  dur  ing  the  warsof  La  Vendee. 

BREST,  br-^st.  (L.  Jin'Kflum  ; Fr.  jn-on.  the  same  as  the 
English.)  a city  of  Fr-ance.  departrnerrt  of  Finisteio.  32 
miles  .N.N.IV.  of  Quimper-.  arrd  310  miles  M'.  of  Paris,  cu  the 
N.  shor-e  of  a .small  gulf  called  the  Road  of  Brest.  Lat.  (of 
observatoi-y)  48°  23'  32"  N.;  Ion.  4°  29'  25"  W.  Pep.  in 
1862,  67.833.  Bi-(‘st  is  a fordified  city  of  the  fir’st  class,  and 
the  strongest  militar’y  port  in  France.  It  is  encircled  by 
r-amparts  which,  being  planted  with  tr-ees,  tbnn  ag-reeal  l.^ 
promenades,  and  affor-d  a fine  view  of  the  harbor  snd  sb.iji- 
ping.  Fr  om  its  natui'al  advantages,  the  extent  of  its  \ar  ious 
establishments  and  its  means  of  defence,  Br-est  is  consider-id 
one  of  the  first  naval  ports  of  Europe.  The  outer  l■^.ad  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world:  and.  althoirgh  ex- 
ceeded in  extent  by  those  of  Constantinoiile  and  Rio 
Janeiro,  it  has  no  superior  in  the  satety  and  excellence  of  its 
anchoi’age.  It  commurricate^s  with  the  sea  by  a single  pa.s- 
.sage  called  the  Goulet,  1750  yar  ds  br-oad.  In  the  middle  of 
this  channel  rise  the  Mingan  Rock.s,  which  contract  the 
entr-ance  still  more,  and  oblige  ships  to  pass  immediately 
under  the  batteries.  Fr-om  this  entr-ance  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Elon,  the  rcadstead  is  about  6 miles  in  length.  Its  dia- 
meter varies  considerably,  fi'om  the  irr-egularity  of  the 
shores,  but  in  soure  places  it  is  3 miles;  so  that  the  port 
could  contain  all  the  navies  of  Eurepe.  Th“re  are  about 
400  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortar-s  in  the  various  batteries 
that  comiirand  the  channel,  and  the  anchor-age  inside  is  still 
fur-tlier  pr  otected  by  the  guns  that  line  the  shore.  Outside 
ofthe  Goulet  is  the  fort  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  new  light- 
house. Its  inner  harbor  is  one  of  the  most  secur-e  in  Eu- 
r-ope,  and  could  acconrmodate  60  ships  of  the  line.  It  is 
pr-otected  by  batter-ies  and  a citadel  built  on  a r-ock,  and 
communicates,  by  a canal,  with  the  port  of  Nante.s.  Among 
its  most  important  w-or-ks,  ar-e  5 large  basins,  extensive 
quays,  an  ar-seiial.  vast  magazines,  building  yards,  lar-ge 
barr-acks.  and  a prison,  built  on  a hill,  with  accommodation 
for  4000  delinquents.  The  city,  built  on  the  slcjres  of  con- 
siderable hills,  is  divided  by  the  port  in  two  parts,  which 
communicate  only  by  boats:  that  on  the  r-ight  is  called  he- 
couvrance.  The  upper  and  low-er  parts  of  tlie  town  ar-e  con- 
nected by  steep  sti-eets,  and  in  some  places  only  by  stair  s. 
Br-est  has  many  important  educational  establishments,  a 
medi(-al  school,  naval  school,  communal  college,  and  a school 
of  hydi-ogr-aphy,  a public  libr-ar-y.  botanic  gar  den  and  ol  ser- 
vatoi-y.  The  post  has  little  tr-ade  excepting  for  the  supply 
of  the  naval  department,  and  its  manufactur  es  scarcely  ex 
tend  beyond  glazed  hats  and  tarpaulins  for  the  seamen 
The  merchant  shipping  is  snrall  in  extent,  bringing  princi- 
pally timber,  building  materials,  wine,  gr-ain  and  tlour.  salt, 
ir-on,  hemp,  tar,  &c.  The  number  of  coa.stwi.se  arrivals 
in  1852,  was  3936.  Although  Br-est  has  been  alleged  to 
occupy  a Roman  site,  no  mention  of  it  occui-s  in  history  till 
the  year  1240.  at  w hich  period  its  castle  was  ceded  to  John, 
fir-st  Duke  of  Bi-ittariy.  This  castle  had  a small  town  in  its 
vicinity,  and  w-as  several  times  be.sieged  by  the  English, 
Fi-ench,  and  Spaniards.  Cardinal  Ridrelieu  was  the  first 
to  take  advantage  ofthe  natur-al  capabilities  of  the  port  for 
a rraval  station,  and.  in  1631.  commenced  the  for-tifications 
which  wer-e  improved  and  extended  by  Vauban.  Mar-y, 
Queen  of  Scots,  landed  at  Br-est  in  1548,  on  her  way  to  s't, 
Germain.  In  1694,  it  was  attacked  by  an  English  tleet  un- 
der Admiral  Ber-kley,  but  the  expedition  failed,  and  900 
men  w-ho  landed  were  cut  to  pieces,  as  the  tide  h.id  r-eceded 
and  left  the  boats  dr-y.  In  1773.  tne  line  of  fortifications 
was  consider-ably  extended,  and  the  town  soon  became  as 
populous  as  it  is  at  pr-esent. 

J5REST,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake 
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Rde,  5 miles  E.  of  Monroe  City,  was  laid  out  on  a larpe 
scale  when  speculation  was  at  its  height,  but  has  declined. 
A.  large  (juatitity  of  lumber  is  sawn  here  and  exported. 

BKESTLITOV.  See  Buzesc  Litewski. 

BF!  HTACiNE,  breh-tdh'  or  brit'an.*  (usually  called  by  the 
English  Brittany.  briCta-ne.  and’  sometimes  Little  Britain. 
See  (iHEVT  Bkitain.)  an  old  province  in  the  N.W.  of  France, 
forming  an  extensive  peninsula  between  the  English  Channel 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  now  comprised  in  the  departments  of 
Finistere,  Cotes-du-Nord.  Morbihan.  and  Loire-1  nferieure.  It 
was  divided  into  Ilaute-Bretagne.  the  capital  of  which  was 
lleunes,  and  Basse-Bretague,  capital,  Vannes.  This  province 
uerives  its  name  from  the  Cymric  word  Brython.  (plural  of 
Brwtli.  signifying  “ warlike.”)  It  was  settled  by  the  Cymry, 
before  any  of  this  warlike  nation  establi.shed  themselves 
in  Wales.  It  long  preserved  its  sovereigns,  who  bore,  suc- 
cessively, the  titles  of  kings,  count.s,  and  dukes.  It  was 
united  to  France  by  the  marriageof  Charles  VIII.  with  Anne 
of  Bretagne,  daughter  of  the  last  duke,  Francis  II.,  in  1491. 

BBETENOUX.  brehnoo',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Lot.  22  miles  N.N.’W.  of  Figoac,  on  the  C6re.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune, in  1851,  852. 

BlvFlTEUlL  breh'tuV,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Eure,  lb  miles  S.Vv.  of  Evreux.  on  the  Iton.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune, in  1851,  2146.  engaged  in  extensive  iron-works.  It 
has  remains  of  a castle  built  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

BRETEUIL,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  on 
the  Railway  du  Nord.  16  miles  N'.N.E.  of  Beaitvais.  Pop.  of 
commune,  in  1851,  2736.  It  was  formerly  fortified. 

BRET'FORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worce.ster. 

BR  FTIPERTON.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

BR^TIGN  Y,  brd'teefi-yeeb  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Eure-et-Loir,  on  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway,  6 miles 
S.E.  of  Chartres.  By  a treaty  concluded  here,  in  1360,  be- 
tween the  French  and  English,  the  French  king,  John,  re- 
gained his  freedom,  which  he  had  lost  at  the  Battle  of  Poi- 
tiers, 4 years  previously. 

BRETON  (brit/ton)  BAY,  West  Australia,  co.  of  Twiss, 
about  IS  miles  N.  of  Perth,  the  capital  of  the  colony.  The 
river  Garban  discharges  itself  into  the  bay. 

BKETO.N.  CAPE.  See  Cape  Breton. 

BltETTEN.  br^t^ten,  a town  of  West  Germany,  Baden,  13 
miles  E.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  3000.  Melaucthon  w’as  boin 
here.  1497. 

BRET'TENIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BRETTENllAM.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BKE'f'TON,  Mt>NK,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding,  2 miles  N.E.  of  Barnsley,  on  the  North  Mid- 
land Bailway. 

BRETTGN,  WEST,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

BREUKELEN.  bro'k^l-en,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Utrecht,  on  the  Vecht.  and  on  the  Am- 
sterdam and  Arnhem  Railway.  Pop.  1599. 

BREVABD.  a county  of  Fiorida.  See  St.  Lucie. 

BREVEN  or  BREVENT.  br.PvbN®'.  a mountain  of  the 
Penine  Alps,  Savoy.  Its  summit,  8500  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
the  best  place  to  take  a view  of  the  whole  of  Mont  Blanc. 

BREVIG.  brA^’ig.  a town  of  Norway  stiff  Aggershuus,  11 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Laurvig,  with  a port  on  the  Langesunds 
Fiord.  Pop.  1166.  It  has  trade  in  iron. 

BREVINE,  La,  Id  bra'veen'.  a parish  and  village  of 
Switzei  land.  canton,  and  15  miles  W.  of  Nenfchatel,  in  the 
valley  of  the  .same  name.  Pop.  2319.  engaged  in  watch  and 
lace  making,  and  working  in  metals.  Near  it  is  a bed  of 
coal,  supposed  to  be  the  fossil  relic  of  a forest  swallowed  up 
during  an  earthquake.  September  18,  1356. 

BREWGIR,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  Penobscot  River,  opposite  Bangor,  with 
wbich  it  is  connected  by  a bridge.  There  are  here  7 saw 
mills  driven  by  water-power,  and  3 by  steam.  1 planing 
mill.  1 tannery,  and  1 boat  manufactory,  a good  town-house, 
3 churches,  and  7 stores.  Brick-making  and  ship-building 
are  also  carried  on.  Pop.  2835. 

BREW'EBSVILLE,  a i>ost-oftice  of  Sumter  co.,  Alabama. 

BBEWERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Jennings  co.,  In- 
diana. alpont  60  miles  S S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

BREM  'ERTO.N  , a post-village  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Oneida  River,  144  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  P 640. 


* Shukspeare  always  accentuates  this  name  on  the  first  syl- 
lable. 

“ Arthur  of  Bretagne  yield  thee  to  my  hand"— 

“ Ve  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  yonr  gates 
And  let  young  Arthur,  king  of  Bretagne  in.” 

Kiny  John,  act  1.,  scenes  Ist  & 2d. 

“I'herefore  the  Dnkes  of  Berry  and  of  Bretagne, 

Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans  shall  make  forth 
To  line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war." 

Kiny  Henry  V.,  act  II.,  scene  4th. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  name  was  originally  pronounced 
Breehan  by  the  English,  and  that  the  sound  of  long  e became 
contracted  into  short  i.  (as  in  (ireenirirh,  pron.  griiiMj,  been, 
bin.  Ac.,)  the  pronunciation  conforming  exactly  to  that  of 
lirejnu  or  Britain,  which  are  obviously  but  different  forms  of  the 
.same  aume. 
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BREWERTON,  a post-office  of  Laurens  district,  South 
Carolina. 

BREWER  VILLAGE,  a post-village  in  Brewer  township 
opposite  Bangor,  Penolscot  co.,  Maine. 

BREW'HAM,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

BR  EWII  AM.  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset 

BREWHNGTON,  a post-office  of  Sumter  district.  South 
Carolina. 

BRF7W00T),  a parish  of  England,  cos.of  Stafford  and  Salop 

BREW'STER.  a post-township  of  Barn.stable  co.,  Massa 
chusetts.  about  65  miles  S.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1489. 

BREWfSTER’S  Ml  LLS.  a post-office  of  Preston  co..  Virginia. 

BREAVTON’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Tatnall  co..  Georgia. 

BREAVSTER’S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co.. 
New  York. 

BREZNICE.  See  Brzesnttz. 

BREZOLLES.  breh-zolP.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Eure-et-Loire.  13  miles  AA'.S.AA'.  of  Dreux.  Pop.  912. 

BREZOAVA,  br.i-zo'wd.  Hungary,  co.  of  Neutra,  19  miles 
N.AA’.  of  Leopoldstadt.  Pop.  61.57. 

BRIANQON,  bre-()N«'.s(‘iNet  (anc.  Briyantthim.)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Hautes-.Alpes.  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Durance,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Gap.  near  the  Italian  fron- 
tier; a fortified  place  of  the  first  class,  formerly  a kind  of 
Alpine  Gibraltar.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  toot  of 
the  Col  de  Ge;;evre.  at  the  point  where  two  small  river.s 
unite  and  form  the  Durance.  It  is  4284  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  and  is  the  highest  town  in  F'rance.  The  fortifi- 
cations consist  of  a triple  line  of  walls  encircling  the  towm, 
with  7 forts  commanding  the  approaches.  The  road  to  Italy 
is  commanded  by  several  redoubts  and  half-moon  batteries. 
The  principal  works  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clairee 
whose  deep  gorge  is  crossed  by  a bridge  of  a single  arch. 
All  the  heights  in  the  vicinity  are  converted  into  points  of 
defence,  and  the  position  is  considered  impregnable.  Brian- 
Qon  is  the  French  ar.senal  of  the  Alps,  and  the  central  ]>oint 
of  attack  and  defence,  from  which  troops  can  be  marched  on 
the  passes  of  Mont  Ceni.s,  St.  Bernard,  the  Simplon,  and  the 
Col  de  'I'ende.  F'rom  the  town  it.self  there  is  a practicable 
passage  into  Italy  by  Mount  Genevre.  Brian^on  has  .some 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  and  lead-pencils. 
Pop.  in  1851,  4439. 

BRI ANCONNOIS  or  BRIANgONNAIS.  bre-8N«'son'n.V.  an 
old  district  of  France,  in  Haute-Dauphine,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Brian^on,  now  included  in  the  department  of 
Hautes-Alpes. 

BRIANSK,  bre-^n.sk^  a town  of  Russia,  on  the  De.sna,  70 
miles  AA'.N.W.  of  Orel.  Pop.  6000.  It  has  16  churches,  a mo- 
nastery, with  a seminary,  the  imperial  building  yards,  a 
cannon  foundry,  and  a manufactory  of  small  aims. 

BRHAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  1734. 

BRI  A RE,  bre-dti/,  (anc.  Brivodn/rum.)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Loiret,  on  the  Loire,  at  the  head  of  the  canal 
de  Briare.  6 miles  S.E.  of  Glen.  Pop.  of  commum-.  in  18.52, 
3477.  The  Canal  de  Briare,  connecting  the  Loire  with  the 
Seine  at  Montatgis.  344  miles  in  length,  is  the  eldest  work 
of  tbo  kind  in  F'rance,  having  been  commenced  in  1606. 

BRIARITZ  See  Appendix. 

BRIATEXTE,  bre-^'t§xt/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Tarn,  on  the  Adou.  6 miles  N.Fl.  of  L.avaur.  Pop.  1458. 

BRIATICO,  bre  Me-ko.  a town  of  Naples,  in  Cal.abria 
Ultra.  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Nicotera. 

BRIBIESCA.  bre-be-^s'kd.  a towm  of  Spain,  20  mile.s  N.E 
of  Burgos,  on  the  Gca.  Pop.  2040.  Here,  in  1388,  .lohu  I., 
King  of  Castile,  held  a meeting  of  the  State.s-generai.  at 
which  the  title  of  Prince  of  Asturias  was  conferred  in  per- 
petuity on  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  crown  of  Spain. 

BHHCETH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BRICH  ER ASCO,  bre-kArds'ko.  a market-town  of  Piel- 
mont,  5 miles  S.AA'.  of  Pinerolo.  Pop.  with  commupo,  .3411, 
engaged  in  tanning  and  paper-making. 

BRICK,  a township  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey.  l op.  18,85. 

BRICK  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Guilford  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

BRICK  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Giles  co..  Tennecsee. 

BRICK  CREEK,  a po.st-office  of  Limi  co..  Texas. 

BRICK'FINDON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

BRICK'ERA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Fcnn- 
sylvania. 

BRICK  HEAD,  a district  in  De  Kalb  co..  Georgia. 

BRICKGIILL.  BOAV.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

BRICK  HILL.  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  BiHcs 

BRICK  HILL.  LITTLE,  a parish  of  Flngland,  co.  of  Bucks 

BRlCKtLAND.  a post-office  of  Lunenburg  co..  Virginia. 

BRICK  MEETING  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Cecil  co., 
Maryland. 

BRICKSBOROUGH,  briksfibhr-rtih.  a vill.age  of  Cumlior- 
land  CO.,  New  Jersey,  on  Maurice  River,  14  miles  S.E.  of 
Bridgeton. 

BRICK  STORFl,  a post-office  of  Newton  co.,  Georgia. 

BRICK^A’I  LLFl.  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Alabains- 

BRICKA'ILLE,  a village  of  Morgan  co.  Illinois,  26  miles 
AV.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 
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BKICQUEBEC,  breek'b^k^  a town  of  Prance,  department 
of  Blanche,  8 miles  W.S.VV.  of  Valoi^nes.  Pop.  1953. 

Rr.lDE,  a river  of  Ireland,  Mun.ster,  co.s.  of  Cork  and 
Waterford,  rises  in  the  Naijle  Mountains,  and  after  an  east- 
ward course  of  25  miles,  joins  the  Blackwater  River,  8 miles 
■V.  of  You'^hal.  On  it  are  the  towns  of  Rathcormack  and 
Tallow.  It  is  navi  .Table  for  barges  to  Kiritalloon. 

BRIDE,  a river  of  Ireland.  Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  joins  the 
bee,  6 miles  tV.  of  Cork.  Course,  11  miles. 

BKIDEKIRK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

BRl/DELh.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

BRIDES05URO,  tbrmerly  a post-village  of  Philadelphia 
eo.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
Prank  ford  Creek,  7 miles  from  the  State-house.  It  is  now 
included  within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  contains  a United  States  arsenal  and  many  tine 
residences.  Pop.  in  1850.  915. 

BRIDESKIRK,  a parish  of  England  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

BRI  DES'T  j\VE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BRIDFORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BRIDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BRIDGEBOROUGII,  bridg'bur-rhh,  a post-office  of  Bur- 
lington CO.,  New  .Jersey. 

BRIDGE  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  into  Ocklockonee 
River,  in  Thomas  county. 

BRIDGE  CREEK,  a po.st-office  of  Geauga  co.,  Ohio. 

BRIDGE/FORD,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Not- 
tingham. 

BRIDGEEORD,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Not- 
tingham. 

BRIDGE'FORTII.  a posGoffice  of  Limestone  co..  Alabama. 

BRTDGE/II.A.M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BRIDGEGIA.MPTON,  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  New 
York,  on  the  seacoast,  20  miles  W.  of  Montauk  Point. 

BRIDGE  LEYDEN,  a village  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  12  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

BRIDGEND,  hri'jend'.  a market-town  of  South  Wale.s,  co. 
of  Glamorgan,  on  the  Ogniore,  here  cros.>ed  by  a stone  bridge, 
6 miles  W.N.Wk  of  Cowbridge.  A railway,  miles  in  length, 
connects  Bridgend  with  the  Duffryn-Llynvi  line. 

BRIDG ENORTII,  hi  ijhiorth.  a parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough  and  town  of  England,  co.  of  Salop,  on  the 
Severn,  123  miles  N.W.  of  London,  and  8 miles  S.E.  of  Much- 
VV’enlock.  Ancient  name,  Brugia  or  Bruges;  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Ethelfleda.  daughter  of  Alfred.  Pop. 
of  municipal  borough,  in  1851.  6172.  The  town  consists  of 
an  upper  and  lower  part,  connected  by  a bridge  of  6 arches. 
The  upper  town  is  picturesquely  built  on  a rock,  crowned 
by  an  ancient  castle,  and  the  2 parish  churches:  between 
them  is  a large  public  reservoir.  There  are  in  this  place  a 
grammar  school  founded  in  1503,  8 daily  and  other  schools, 
and  2 well-endowed  almshouses  for  widows,  an  ancient 
town-hall,  jail,  work-house,  theatre,  and  public  library, 
with  some  worsted  and  nail  manufactories,  slips  for  boat- 
building. a large  market  for  agricultural  produce,  and  an 
extensive  carrying  trade  by  the  Severn.  It  sends  2 mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons. 

BRIDGEM’ORT.  a city  and  .seaport  of  Fairfield  county, 
Connecticut,  is  situated  on  an  arm  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
at  the  mouth  of  Peiiuonnock  River.  By  railroad  it  is  18 
miles  W.S.W.  of  New  Haven.  58  miles  N.E,  of  New  York,  .54 
miles  S.W.  of  Hartford.  178  miles  S.W.  of  Boston.  Lat.  41° 
lO' 36"  N.:  Ion.  73°  11'  46"  IV.  The  city,  which  is  hand- 
somely laid  out  and  beautifully  adorned  with  shade-trees, 
is  built  chiefly  on  a plain  elevated  some  10  or  12  feet  above 
Iiigh-water  mark.  About  half  or  three-quai’ters  of  a mile 
N.W.  of  the  harl)or,  there  is  a sudden  ascent  of  nearly  50 
feet,  callwl  Golden  Hill,  and  forming  a small  table-land 
about  half  a mile  square.  This  height,  which  atlords  a 
splendid  view  of  the  city  and  sound,  is  occupied  by  elegant 
private  mansions.  Lindencroft,  the  residence  of  P.  T.  Bar- 
num,  is  about  half  a mile  W.  of  this  placs. 

Bridgejiort  has  a large  coasting  trade,  and  a number  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  vvhalo  fisheries,  but  it  is  principally 
supported  by  its  manufactures.  Many  of  these  are  very 
extensive,  including  ihe  large  sewing  machine  factories  of 
Wheeler,  M ilson  & Co,  an  establishment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  projectiles,  and  conqirise  carriages,  leather  of 
all  descriiitions.  brass  and  iron  ca.-tings,  machinery,  various 
articles  of  hardwaie,  sash  and  blinds,  kc.  One  of  the  most 
extensive  carriage  establishments  in  the  United  States  is  in 
Bridgeport.  Thw  city  contains  5 banks,  4 savings  institu- 
tions, 2 or  3 newspaper  offices,  and  about  14  churches  of  the 
various  denominations.  The  Housatonicand  the  Naugatuck 
Railroads  both  terminate  in  this  jilace.  It  is  also  on  tho 
line  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad.  Steam- 
boats ply  daily  between  Bridgeport  and  New  York.  The 
harbor  is  safe,  but  does  not  admit  vessels  of  the  largest  size, 
there  being  but  13  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  high  tide 
The  township,  embracing  about  10  sipiare  miles,  was  sepa- 
rated from  Stratford  in  1821,  and  incorporated  in  1836.  Pop. 
fp  1840.  4570:  in  1850,  7560;  in  1860.  13,299, 

BRIDGEPORT,  a post-village  of  Madison  co..  New  York, 
•n  Chittenango  Creek,  about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Syracuse. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a post-village  of  Seneca  co.,  New  York,  on 
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the  Cavuga  Lake,  at  the  W.  end  of  Cayuga  Bridge.  12  i-ille# 
W.  of  A uburn. 

BRIDG  EPORT.  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New  j.  irsey 
on  Wading  River,  29  miles  S.S.E,  of  .Mount  Holly. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a post-office  of  Gloucester  co..  New  .Jersey 

BRIDGEPORT,  a small  village  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  the  turnpike  between  Clearfield  and  Erie. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a post-borough  of  Bridgeport  township 
Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  River,  just  above  the  month  of  Dunlap’s  Creek,  ij 
miles  S.  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  connected  with  Brownsville  by 
an  iron  bridge  crossing  Dunlap’s  Creek.  There  are  manu- 
factories of  various  kinds  at  tliis  jilace.  Pop  1276. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a village  of  Franklin  co..  Pennsylvania. 
12  miles  W'.  by  S.  of  Chambersburg.  It  contains  1 store 
and  1 mill. 

BRIDGEPORT, a post-borough  of  Montgomery  co..  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Schnylkill,  ojqiosite  Norristown.  It  is  the 
E,  terminus  of  the  Chester  Valley  Railroad.  Pop.  1011. 

BRIDG  EPOItT,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a post-village  in  Harrison  co.,  W.  Virginia, 
5 miles  E.  of  Clarksburg. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a post-office  of  Cocke  co..  Tennessee. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a jmst-village of  Franklin  co..  Kentucky, 
on  the  tnrniiike  from  Frankfort  to  Louisville,  4 miles  8.W. 
of  the  former. 

BRI  DG  EPORT,  a post-village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  opiiosite  Wheeling  City,  has  an  active  business 
in  torwarding  goods  to  the  West.  It  contains  several  mills 
and  warehouse,  and  a national  bank.  Pop.  641. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a village  of  Montgomery  co,Ohio,  on  tho 
railroad  between  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  16  miles  S.S.W. 
of  the  latter. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Sagi- 
naw co.,  ’Michigan.  Pop.  491. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a village  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Elkhart  co., 
Indiana. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a thriving  post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  In- 
diana. on  the  Ohio  River,  about  1.30  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis, 
was  laid  out  in  1849.  Boat-building  is  carried  on  here,  and 
good  timber  for  that  purpose  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity. 
The  village  has  about  150  inhabitants. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a village  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana,  10  miles 
W.S.tV.  of  Indianapoli.s. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a village  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Perrv  co., 
Indiana. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a village  and  landing  place  of  Greene  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  River,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Carrollton. 
Grain  and  other  articles  are  shipped  here. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a village  in  the  W.  part  of  Warren  co., 
Missouri,  near  the  Missouri  River. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Makoqueta  River,  about  75  miles  N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a village  of  Brown  co.,  IVi.sconsin,  on  the 
Neenah  or  Fox  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek,  It  has 
extensive  water-power. 

BRIDGEPORT  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Saginaw  co., 
Michigan. 

BRIDGE  PRAIRIE,  a township  in  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois. 

BRIDGERULE,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon. 

BRIDGE-SOLLERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BRIDGE'TON.a  post-ti)wn.ship  of  Cumberland  co., Maine, 
about  35  miles  N.W.  of  Portland.  It  has  numerous  saw- 
mills and  tanneiies,  Poj).  2556 

BRIDGETON,  a city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Cum 
berland  co..  New  Jersey  On  Bridgeton  and  Cohansey  town- 
ship), is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Cohansey  Creek.  20  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  Delaware  Bay.  60  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Trenton,  and  46  miles  S.  of  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  W,  Jersey  R.R.  It  is  neatly  built,  and 
contains  8 churches,  a court-house,  1 bank.  2 academie.s.  a 
public  library,  and  2 newspajier  offices.  It  has  an  active 
trade,  in  which  a large  number  of  schooners  and  sloo])s  are 
employed.  A drawbridge  connects  the  oi)posite  banks  of  the 
creek.  It  contains  an  exten.sive  iron  foundry, a rolling-mill, 
a nail  factory,  a glass  factory,  a new  woollen  factory,  and 
other  imjiortant  manufactories.  Pop.  in  18t  ,o.  al(,,ut  7600. 

BRIDGETON,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Alabama. 

BRIDGETON,  a post-village  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana,  on 
Racoon  Creek,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Rockville. 

BRIDGETON,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri,  15 
miles  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

BRIDGEH'OlVN,  a post-office  of  Carolina  co  , Maryland. 

BRIDGETOWN,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland.  Munster,  co.  of  Cork 
Also  the  name  of  .several  villages  in  Ireland. 

BRIDGETOWN,  the  capital  town  of  the  island  of  Barba 
dos,  on  the  W.  coast.  Lat.  13°  4' N.;  Ion.  59°  37' W.  Pop. 
in  1844,  19.362.  It  stretches  along  the  N.  she  re  of  Carlisle 
Bay,  is  well-built,  and  surrounded  by  plantations.  It  has 
a jail,  council-house,  good  .shops,  and  a market  well  supplied 
with  provisions.  About  1 mile  distant  is  the  governor’s 
house,  and  2 miles  S.  of  the  town  are  St.  Peter's  barracks, 
with  quarters  for  260  men,  a spacious  parade  ground,  and 
complete  arsenal.  Bridgetown  was  made  a city  in  1342. 
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St.  Mirb  lel’s  .’ihurcb  is  the  cathedral ; the  bishop’s  residence 
is  In  tht  vici'iity. 

BRIDGE  VAi.LEY,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BHIDGIPVTLLE,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  New  York, 
on  Neversink  River,  lOb  miles  S.S.VV.  of  Albany. 

BRIDGEVI  LLE.  a village  of  Warren  co.,  New  Jersey,  on 
the  l*e<iuest  River,  3 miles  E.  of  Bel  vide  re. 

BRIDGEVI  LLE,  a post-village  of  Sussex  co..  Delaware,  on 
the  Xanticoke  River,  38  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Dover. 

BRIDGEVI  LLE,  a post-village  of  Muskingum  go.,  Ohio, 
3:2  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

BKIDGEWATER.  brijRvA-ter. a parliamentary aiid  muni- 
cipal borough,  river  poi  t.  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. on  both  sides  of  the  Parret.  about  7 miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  29^  miles  VV.S.W.  of  Bristol, 
near  the  Rristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  a station  of  which  is 
about  thi-ee  (luarters  of  a mile  from  the  town.  Pop.  in  ls51. 
lu.QiiO.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  remarkably  clean,  and 
well  supplied  with  water.  It  has  an  ancient  Gothic  church, 
containing  a fine  altar-piece,  a small  grammar  school  and 
other  endowed  schools,  an  alms-house,  infirmary,  market- 
house.  with  a dome  and  Ionic  portico,  union  poor-house, 
jail,  court-house,  and  2 or  3 tanks.  The  quay  is  accessi- 
ble to  vessels  of  21)0  tons,  but  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  is 
difficult,  and  the  tide  often  washes  it  with  great  violence. 
Im[)orts.  iron  ore.  hemp,  tallow,  and  timber,  with  Welsh 
coals,  and  groceries  coastwise.  Exports  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. bricks.  &c.  Registered  shipping  of  port,  in  1847.  t‘552 
tons.  A canal  connects  Rridgev/ater  with  Taunton.  Bridge- 
water  was  constituted  a free  borough  in  1200  by  King  John 
By  the  municipal  act  it  was  divided  into  2 wards,  with  9 
councillors  eacli.  who,  with  6 aldermen  and  a mayor,  com- 
po.se  the  government  body.  It  .sends  2 members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  a polling  place  for  West  Somerset,  arid 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Egerton  family.  Admiral 
Blake  was  born  here  in  1599. 

BltlDGEAVATER.  a post-town. ship  of  Grafton  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Boston.  Concord,  and  .Montreal  Rail- 
road. -tK  mil(‘S  N.  by  W.  from  Concord.  I’op  5'  0. 

BKIDG EW.VTER.  a post-township  of  Windsor  co..  Ver- 
mont. !’2  miles  South  of  Muiiti-eiicr.  intersected  by  the 
Qiieechy  River  and  its  n[)per  ti  iliutari<“s,  which  afford  some 
water-power.  It  contains  an  inexhaustible  (juarry  of  soap- 
stone. which  has  been  extensively  wrought.  Iron  ore  is 
also  found.  Pop.  1292. 

BRIDGEWATER  a post-township  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  R.R.,  27  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Boston.  Machinery,  including  cotton-gins.  &c.. 
is  extensively  manufactured  It  has  an  acadeniy,ficlinrches, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a state  normal  school,  and  of  a state  alms- 
house, founded  in  1852.  Pop  in  18(30,  37  01. 

BRIDGEWA  I’ER,  a post-township  of  Litchfield  co  . Con- 
necticut. 30  miles  N.W.  of  New  Haven.  The  nianufa..ture  of 
hats  is  extensively  carried  on  here. 

BBIDG EW.\TER.  a post-village  and  township  of  Oneida 
co..  New  York,  15  miles  8.  from  Utica.  Pop.  12'il. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a township  of  Somerset  co  , New  Jer- 
sey. It  contains  Somerville,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  4947. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a post-borongh  of  Beaver  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Ohio,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 
lieaver  River,  28  miles  N.W.  of  Pittsburg.  A briilge  across 
Beaver  River  connects  it  with  Rochester.  Pop.  822. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BKIDGEWATER,  a small  village  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BKI  DGEWATER,  a township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop  3053. 

BRIDGEW.ATER.  a post-village  of  Rockingham  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. on  the  North  River,  a branch  of  the  Shei.andoah, 
aiiont  12.5  niiles  N W.  of  liichmond.  has  an  active  trade, 
and  contains  several  mills  propelled  by  water-power. 

Bill DGEW.ATER,  a post-office  of  Burke-  co..  North 
Carolina. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a post-township  in  Williams  co.,  Ohio, 
ahont  30  iniles  N N.W.  of  Defiance.  Pop.  1040. 

RiilDGhW.tTER.  a post-iownsliip  in  Washtenaw  co., 
1^90**"'***'  **'*^**^*'  Ijy  U.  of  Adrian.  Population, 

BRDDLE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Gravson  co..  Virginj.a. 

BRID'Ll  .X'GTGN  or  HR ELLl  NGTGN,  (usually  pronounced, 
and  (tften  written  HU  ISLINGTON.)  a parish  of  England. 
CO.  of  York.  East  Hiding,  including  the  market-towns  of 
Biidlington  and  Bridlington  (Juay.  6 miles  W.  of  Elam- 
horough  Mead,  and  2(ii  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hull.  I'op.  in  1861, 
6841),  The  former,  consisting  chiefly  of  a long  narrow  street, 
has  he  remains  of  a priory,  hnilt  in  the  thirieenth  or  four- 
teenth centuries,  and  now  used  tor  the  parochial  church. 
The  other  editices  are  the  town-hall, a cominerci.il  exchange, 
and  nnmerons  <lissenting  chapels.  It  gives  title  of  earl  to 
the  (2avendish  flimily. 

RRl  DLl  .N'GTO.N  QU.AY,  on  a fine  hav  about  I mite  S.E. 
of  the  above,  is  well-built  of  brick,  has 'many  good  hotels, 
baths,  and  lodging-hou.ses,  and  is  frequented  during  sum- 
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I mer  for  sea-bathing.  Its  harbor  is  formed  by  two  hand- 
! some  piers,  and  it  has  an  active  export  trade  in  corn.  Re- 
gistered shipping  of  port  in  1847.  30  >2  tons. 

BRID'PgRT,  a parish  and  municipal  borough,  seaport 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  on  the  Brit  or 
Bride  River,  here  crossed  by  several  bridges,  about  I5  miles 
from  the  English  Channel,  and  16  miles  N.W.  of  Dorchester. 
Pop.  in  1851,  4653.  The  town  consists  of  three  principal 
streets,  and  has  many  handsome  houses,  a cruciform 
Gothic  church,  a town-hall,  prison,  market-house,  bramh 
bank,  almshouse,  mechanics’  institute,  with  manufactories 
of  sail-cloth,  shoe  thiead,  line.s.  nebs,  &c.,  for  the  fisheries, 
and  an  extensive  trade  coastwise  and  to  the  Baltic.  The 
harbor,  about  one  mile  8.  of  the  town,  admits  vessels  of  2u0 
tons.  Regi.“tered  shipjjing  in  1847.  2197  tons.  Bridport  is 
divided  into  2 wards,  and  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  confers  the  title  of  vi.scount  ou  the  Hood 
family. 

BiilD'PORT,  a po.st-township  of  Addison  co.,  Vermont, 
about  45  miles  8.AV.  of  Montpelier,  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake 
Champlain,  opiiosite  Crown  Point.  New  York.  I'op.  1298. 

BKJEC.  bre-§kL  a village  of  France,  dejiartment  of  Finis- 
tere.  7 miles  5V.8.W.  of  Quimper.  Pop.  in  1851,5493. 

BRIE-COMTE  ROLEKT,  bree'-k6xt'  ro'baiRC  a town  of 
France,  department  of  the  Seine-et-Marne,  near  the  Yeies, 
n miles  N.N.3V.  of  Melun.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852.  2716. 
It  was  founded  by  Robert  of  France,  brother  of  Louis  Vll., 
whence  its  name.  It  has  an  interesting  church  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  manufactories  of  pens,  bricks,  and  leather; 
and  trade  in  rural  produce. 

BRI  EG.  brceo,  a town  of  Prussian  Filesia.  27  miles  S.E.  of 
Breslau,  on  the  Oder,  and  on  the  railway  from  Breslau  to 
Hpju-ln.  I’op.  in  184  b 12.150.  It  is  well  built,  with  fine  pro- 
menades ou  the  former  rampai  ts.  and  has  a gymnasium,  a 
g'x'd  library,  and  manufactories  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen 
fairies.  Lrieg  is  the  seat  of  a head  officer  of  rojal  Silesia 
mint  s,  of  a royal  salt  factory,  and  of  the  district  coasts 
1 1 was  formerly  fortified,  but  dismantled  by  the  F rench  in 
18o7, 

BRI  EG.  breeo,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Valais, 
on  the  Rhone.  31  miles  E.N'.E.  of  8ion,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Simplon  I’a.ss.  It  has  an  active  transit  trade 
The  baths  at  B>rii;gkr  B.\I),  (breeG'er  bdt,)  in  its  vicinity,  were 
formerly  mudi  frequented. 

BRIi.L.  breel,  (Ir.  Bridli',  bre-&lB,)  a fortified  .seaport 
town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  ofS.  Holland,  on  the 
i.sland  of  \ oonie,  on  the  IMeuse.  at  its  nn  vith.  miles 
W.  of  Rotterdam.  Lat.  of  U.^ht  house,  51°  54'  11"  N.:  Ion. 
4°  9'  51"  E.  Pop.  in  1846,  4 504.  It  has  many  military 
magazines  and  a good  harbor.  If  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  its  capture  hy  William  de  la  -Marck.  on  the 
1st  of  .April  1572,  having  been  the  first  important  event  in 
the  struggle  Retweeu  lIi  Hand  and  Spain.  Admirals  Van 
Tromp  and  De  \\  itt  were  natives  of  Briel. 

Bit]  EN N E or  BRIEN N E-L,.-tTlATEA U.  bre-?nn'-l,  h-.«ha'- 
to',  called  also  BRI  EN  N E-N  A I’OL  EON . bre-^n n'-nd'i).  ’'1 
a town  of  France,  dcjuirtment  of  the  Aube,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aube,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Bar  sur-Aul  e.  Pop.  of 
commune.  1836.  It  takes  its  designation  from  a su]wrh 
cluTteau  built  here  shortly  before  the  Revolution  by  the  la.st 
Comte  de  Brieniie;  but  is  more  celebrateil  as  the  jilace  where 
Najioleou  received  the  rudiments  of  his  military  education, 
and  where,  on  the  29rh  January. 18  4 he  met  the  Allies  iu  a, 
bloody  battle,  iu  which  the  French  had  the  advantage. 

BRlft.sON,  bre'a'iK^N'iL  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Yonne,  10  miles  E.  of  Joiguy,  near  the  Canal  de  Bour- 
gogne. Pop.  (if  c(  uimune.  in  1852.  27i  6. 

BRIENZ.  bree'^iits,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton. and 
30  miles  E.S.F2.  of  Bern,  on  the  N.  shore  of  a lake  of  tho 
same  name,  at  the  foot  of  the  Brieiizergrut  Mountain. 
Pop.  3102. 

BRIEN ZA,  bre-^ii'z3,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basi- 
licata. 4 miles  S.W.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  430  ). 

BRIENZER-SKE.  hrceYnt-ser-.sA,  (or  Lake  of  Brienz.)  is 
formed  by  the  River  Aar.  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  of  Hash 
and  above  the  Lake  of  Thun.  Length,  8 miles,  breadth, 
miles.  Surf  ice.  850  f-et  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea:  depth, 
560  to  2600  feet.  It  is  eiitiivly  surrounded  by  elevated 
mountains:  those  on  the  S.  side  ri.se  in  a p(  iut  over  the 
lake,  and  the  torrents  w'hich  How  from  them  foim  several 
cascades,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  fall  of  the  GVc.s.vbac/i. 

BRI ERCLIF'FE,  brPer-klifP,  a towu.ship  of  England,  co. 
of  Lancaster. 

BRIER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Wilkes  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

RRIFIR  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  rises  in  Warren  co.,  and 
after  a south-ea.sterly  course  of  more  than  100  miles,  enters 
Savannah  River  a few  niiles  E.  of  Jacksonhorough. 

Hit  I Ell  1I11.<L,  a post-office  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  New 
York. 

RRHERLY  HILL,  a chapclry  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford, 
parish  of  Kingswiiiford,  2 miles  N.N.E.  of  Stourbridge. 
Here  are  extensive  collieries  and  iron  works. 

RRI ES.  Rreece,  or  RRISEN,  bree'zen,  (Hun.  Breszno  Juinya, 
br^z'no  b^iBydh,)  a royal  free  town  iu  Hungary,  co.  of  '80IJ 
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m the  Gran,  ‘22  miles  E.N.E.  of  \eu  Sohl.  It  contains  a 
col.ege  and  eTinnmar  school.  Pop.  3500. 

BRIKY.  bre-rU,  a town  of  France,  department  of  the  IMo- 
seUe,  1.4  miles  N.W.  of  Metz.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852, 
2001,  ;5ho  manufudure  coarse  wrrjllen  stuffs  and  cotton. 

BKlE/l'l.V,  breet'seu,  a town  of  Pru.ssia,  23  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Culm.  I’op.  116). 

BKIGA.  bree'”i.  a vHla<>:eof  the  Sardinian  States,  30  miles 
N ,E  of  .Nice,  on  the  Livenza.  Pop.  3000. 

BKIIJ .\NT1\US  L.\CUS.  See  Co.xstance,  Lake  of. 

BRIG  ANTI  UM  (OF  GAUL.)  See  Bui.an?  in. 

BiilGANTlUM  or  BRIGANTIA  (OF  GEiiMA*NY.)  See 
Breoenz. 

BRIGG.  a town  of  England.  See  Glvxdfori)  Bpioo. 

BitURx’S  .MILLS,  a post-villa"e  of  Ohio  co..  Kentucky. 

BRl(PII.\M.  a parish  of  Enitlaiid,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

BRiGOlOUSE,  a towuship  of  England.  See  IIipper- 
qolme. 

BRIGHT,  a post-office  of  Dearborne  CO.,  Indiana. 

BRIGIi  r.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Down,  Ulster. 

BiilGIIlTIELMSTONE.  See  Brkjhto.x. 

BRIGIIT'LING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.=ex. 

BRIG IIT'LI .NGSEA,  a maritime  a j)arish  of  England,  co 
of  Essex,  forming  a peninsula  between  the  Colne  and 
Bri  rhtlingsea  Creek,  7 miles  S.S.E  of  Colchester.  Pop.  in 
1851  P-Si.  Brightlingsea  is  a member  of  the  Cinque-ports 
of  Sandwich. 

BRIGIH'GN.  brUton,  (formerly  BRIGIITIIELMSTONE,) 
a parliamentary  borough,  seaport  town,  parish,  and  water- 
ing place  of  England,  co.  of  .Sussex,  on  the  English  Channel, 
47  miles  S.  of  London.  Lat.  of  liiht-house.  chain  pier-head, 
500  50'  N.,  Ion.  0°  8'  \V.  Pop.  in  L^-Ol,  7339;  in  1341. 
46.730;  in  1861,  77,693.  The  town,  sheltered  on  the  N.and 
N.E.  by  the  South-downs,  extends  (including  Kemptown) 
for  3 miles  along  the  coast,  fronted  by  a sea-wall  about  t O 
feet  in  height,  which  forms  a magnificent  promenade,  and 
occupying  declivities  on  both  the  E.  and  \Y..  with  a central 
valley,  in  which  are  the  Pavilion.”  a palace  built  in  an 
oriental  style  by  George  IV.  when  Prince  of  IV'ales,  the  fine 
chui'ch  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  noble  open  space  termed  the 
Steyne.  It  con.sists  almost  wholly  of  new  and  elegant 
streets,  .squares,  and  terracesbuilt  in  a style  equal  to  the  best 
in  the  metropolis.  The  principal  structitrcs  are  the  sus- 
pension chain-pier,  extending  1014  feet  into  the  sea,  St. 
Peters  church,  containing  a font  reputed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Normandy  at  the  time  of  the  Con<iuest.  nu- 
merous other  churches,  the  county  hos)atal.  town-hall, 
theatre,  assembly-rooms,  various  baths,  and  many  excel- 
lent hotels.  On  the  Steyne  is  a bronze  statue  of  George 
I’L  by  Chantrey.  There  are  158  daily  .schools  within  the 
parish,  seveiail  of  which  are  endowed;  it  has  also  alm.s- 
houses.  and  numerous  medical  and  other  chariti  \s.  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  Su.s.sex  Literary  and  .Scientific  In.stitufi  >n, 
founded  in  1336.  Brighton  Coliege.  for  the  edu  aition  of  the 
sons  of  noblemen,  was  opened  in  18  47.  Its  fisheries  employ 
■about  151)  boats,  and  supply  large  quantities  of  fish  to 
the  London  markets.  It  communicates  with  London  by 
the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  by  tlie  Smith  Coast 
Railway  44  miles  distant,  and  with  Hastings  by  the  Eastern 
Branch,  and  by  steamers  with  Dieppe.  (France,)  SO  miles 
distant.  It  is  abundantly  su|)pli('(i  with  water  ami  well 
lighted  with  gas.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a constable 
and  12  head-boroughs.  Since  the  Reform  .Act.  Brighton  has 
returned  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Brighton 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  a Roman  station,  and  is  snp- 
j)()sed  by  home  anti(iuaries  to  have  derived  its  ancient  name 
from  Bi  ichtelm  a son  of  Cissa,  the  first  King  of  Sussex.  In 
the  time  of  George  II.  it  wiis  a mere  fishing-village,  and  it 
owed  its  rise  to  the  partiality  disjilayed  for  it  by  George IV. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  providing 
for  tJie  numerous  visitors  who  resort  to  this  place. 

BRIGHTON,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Xorth- 
umberland,  is  situated  on  I’resque  Isle  Harbor,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  about  lot)  miles  E.N.E.  of  Toronto.  It  contains  5 
or  6 stores,  and  numerous  saw-mills.  Pop.  about  700. 

BRIGHT  )N.  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine, 
about  45  miles  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  733. 

BRHi  HTON,  a post-township  of  Essex  co.,Verinont,  about 
60  miles  N.E.  of  Monti»elier.  Pop  945 

BRIGHTON,  a post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, 4 miles  W.  of  Boston,  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad.  In  this  township  is  a celebrated  cattle-niai ket. 
The  village  contains  a bank.  Pop  3375. 

BRIGHTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Monroe  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  right  bank  of  Genessee  River,  anil  about 
3 niih*s  S.  E.  of  Rochester,  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Ro- 
chester and  Syracuse  Railroad.  It  contains  a bank,  and  the 
Cloverstreet  .3eminary.  Pop.  3183. 

PRIGirrON.  a post-township  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  contains  or  adjoins  Beaver,  the  county- 
sea  t. 

BR.IGHTON.  or  OLD  BRIGHTON,  a handsome  post-bo- 
rough of  Beaver  co.,  Penn-iyl vauia,  on  the  right  or  western 
bank  of  Beaver  River.  4 miles  from  ;l-»  entrance  into  the 
Ohio,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Peuusylvauia  Railroad,  29  miles 
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N.W.  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
power  and  stone-coal,  and  contains  a large  cotton  factory, 
p iper-mill,  and  llouring-mill,  &c.  A bridge cro.s.ses  the  rivet 
lure,  and  connects  this  town  with  the  borough  of  New 
Brighton.  Brighton  is  a place  of  active  business,  ^op 
about  909. 

BRIGHTON,  a small  village  of  Mercer  co..  Pennsylv.Hnia. 

BRIGHTON,  a post-office  of  Beaufort  district,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

BRIGHTON,  a village  of  Cuyahoga  co.  Ohio,  4 miles  S.W, 
of  Cleveland,  is  separated  by  a small  creek  from  Biooklyn 
village. 

BRIGHTON  or  BRIGHTON  CENTRE,  a village  in  Clarke 
co,,  Ohio,  about  35  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

BRIGHTON,  a post-township  in  Loraine  co.,  Ohio,  about 
30  miles  3.E.  of  Sandusky  City.  Pop.  646. 

BRIGHTON,  a post-village  and  township  in  Livingston 
co..  Michigan,  on  the  Grand  River  (i)lank)  road,  and  on  Ore 
Creek.  43  miles  S.E.  of  Lansing.  It  has  several  stores  and 
1 or  2 mills.  Pop.  about  500;  of  the  township,  1181. 

BRIGH  rON.  a post-office  of  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana. 

BRIGHTON,  a post-village  of  Macoupin  co..  Illinois,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  60  miles  iS.W.  of 
Springfield. 

BRIGHTON,  a post-office  of  Polk  co..  Missouri. 

BRIGll'I  ON,  a jmst-village  and  townshii)  of  Washington 
CO  , Iowa,  about  40  miles  S.S.W  of  Iowa  City.  Pojt.  10.50. 

BRIGHTON,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  Kenosha  CO  , Wi.sconsin  Pop.  1238. 

BRIGHTON,  a township  of  Winneliago  co.,  Wisconsin. 

BRIGHT  SEA'T,  a post-office  of  Anne  Arundel  co.,  Mary- 
land. 

BRIGHT'STDE-BIERLOWor  BTERLEY,  a township  of 
England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding.  Pop.  10,089,  chietly 
arti.sans.  employed  by  the  Sheffield  manufacturers. 

BRIGHT.^ VI LLE.  a .small  post-village  in  Marlborough 
district.  South  Carolina. 

BRIGHT'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

BRIGirmVELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BRIGHT'WELL  BALDGYIN,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Oxford. 

BRIG. NATS.  breen'y.V,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Rhone.  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Lyons,  on  the  Giron.  Pop.  1901. 

BRIG'N.'VLL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Y’ork,  North 
Riding.  Its  beautiful  .scenery  is  noticed  in  Scott's  ••  Rokeby.” 

BRIGNANO.  breen-yd^no,  a village  of  North  Italy.  Lom- 
bardy. 10  miles  S.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  2400,  who  manufacture 
silk  twist  and  iinen  fabrics. 

BRIGNOLES.  breen'yoP  or  breen'yAP.  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Var.  in  a fine  valley  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Calami.  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Draguignan.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune. in  1852,  5809.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  .several 
squares  planted  and  decorated  with  fountains,  a public 
liiir.ary,  a normal  school,  manufactures  of  silk  twist  and 
leather,  and  a considerable  trade  in  wines,  braudy,  liqueurs, 
olives,  and  prunes  of  superior  quality. 

BRHGOW.N.  a parish  of  Ireland.  .Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

BRIG'SLEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BRTG'S'rOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

BRIHUEGA.  bre-w.Vgd.  a town  of  Spain.  New  Castile,  20 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Guadalajara,  on  the  Tajuna.  Pop.  4364.  It 
is  nld.  was  formerly  fortified,  and  has  manufactures  of 
linen  and  woollen  fabrics.  Here,  in  1710.  the  French,  under 
the  Duke  de  Veudome,  defeated  the  Allies  under  Lord  Stan- 
hope. 

BRILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks 

BRILMiEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BRILON,  bree'lon,  a town  of  Pru.ssia.  AYestjdialia,  22  miles 
E.  of  Arnsberg.  Pop.  3537.  Its  large  parish  church  is  said 
to  date  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

BRIMHTELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BRIM'FIELD,  a post-township  of  Hampden  co..  Mas.sa- 
chusetts,  about  70  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  carriages,  leather  and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  1363. 

BRIM  FI  ELD.  a post-township  in  Portage  co.,  Ohio,  about 
40  miles  SS. E of  Clevel.uid.  Pop.  905. 

BRIM  FI  ELD,  a post-village  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois.  18  or 
‘20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Peoria,  is  situated  on  the  border  of  a 
fertile  iirairie.  Pop.  of  township,  1102. 

BRIM'HAM.  a chapelry  of  England.  See  Hartwith. 

BRIMPSH'IELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

BRIMP'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

BRIMP'TDN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BRINDIOK.  brin'de-ok.'  or  BLITAR.  blee'tar'.  an  inland 
town  of  Java,  capital  of  district,  70  miles  S.AV.  of  Soerabaya. 

BRINDISI.  brinMe-seorbreenMe-s«. (Gr.  BpcrrsCTKir,  Bren- 
t^sion,  Lat  .Brundihiuin  or  Bruvdtihium.)i\  fortified  city  and 
seaport  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  at  the  head  of  a bay 
in  the  Adriatic.  45  miles  E.N.E.of 'I'aranto.  Pop.  6290.  It  was 
anciently  one  of  the  most  Important  maritime  cities  of  Italy, 
and  its  chief  port  for  communication  with  Greece.  It  is  still 
enclosed  by  walls  of  considerable  extent;  but  the  space  with 
in  is  scarcely  half  occupied;  its  houses  are  mean,  and  ita 
port  was  ruined  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  large  vessels 
can  anchor  in  its  road.  Brindisi  is  defended  by  a castle 
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and  batteries.  In  184.3  a a light-house  was  erected  on  the 
Mole,  in  lat.  40°  39'  17"  N. : Ion.  17°  58'  ‘21"  E..  and  exten- 
sive improvements  were  oommemred  on  the  port  in  1844.  It 
ha.s  few  remains  of  anti(iuity.  Virgil  died  here.  b.  c.  19. 

JiltlxntliE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  I,,ancaster. 

llllI.\DLE'Ti)\V.\;  a post-office,  Burke  co.,  North  Carolina. 

BIUNGIIAM'S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Tippecanoe  co., 
Indiana. 

BKIXGGIURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

BllINGIERS,  a small  village  in  St.  James  parish,  Loui- 
siana. 

BRINGLES  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Rowan  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

BRIXG'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

BRlNGfTON,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

BRIXGNGTIAM,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BR1XKM5URN.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Xortlnim- 
berland.  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Morpeth.  Here  are  the  ruins 
of  a priory  in  a situation  of  singular  beauty,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Coquet. 

BRINKGIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BRlNl\GiEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

BRINK'LEYVILLE.  a post-village  of  Halitax  co.,  xNorth 
Carolina.  90  miles  X.E.  of  Raleigh. 

BRlXKMiGW.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick, 

BRINK'WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts 

BRIXCXINGT  JN.  a township  of  England,  co,  of  Chester. 

B 111X9.80 1’,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BRIX'TOX.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  .Xorfolk. 

BRIX'TOX.  a post-office  of  Champaign  co..  Ohio. 

BRIOXES.  bre-obiSs.  a walled  town  of  Spain,  18  miles 
W..X.W.  of  Logroho,  on  the  Ebro.  Fop.  .3021. 

BRIOXl  (bre-o'nee)  ISL.VXDS,  a group  of  small  islands 
in  the  .Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  Illyria. 

BRIO.XXE.  bre-onn^  (anc.  Briohiia.)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Eure,  9 miles  .X.E.  of  Bernay.  Fofi.  in  1852, 3.302. 

BRIOUDE.  bre-ood^  fane.  a town  of  France, 

department  of  Haute-Loire.  on  the  Allier.  29  miles  X.W.  of 
Le  I’uv.  Fop.  in  18,52,4910.  It  has  a fine  church  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  founded  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a com- 
munal college,  and  a public  library.  At  Old  Brioude.  3 
miles  S.S.  E.  of  Brioude,  are  the  rem.iins  of  a bridge  over  the 
Allier.  which  fell  in  1822.  It  con.sisted  of  a single  arch.  88 
feet  high,  and  206  feet  in  span.  It  was  built  by  Marie 
Louise,  wife  of  the  D.auphin  of  AuvergTie.  in  1368.  'The 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  born  at  Brioude  in  1757. 

BRIS.\CIL  See  Breisvcii.  Old. 

BKIS'B.\XE,  a county  of  East  Australia.  New  South 
Wales,  having  N..  Liverpool  Flanes,  and  on  other  sides 
the  counties  of  Gloucester.  Durham.  Hunter.  Fhillip  and 
Bligh.  Tile  Hunter  and  Goulhourn  Rivers  foian  its  S. 
boundary.  It  consists  of  several  ranges  of  table-land,  with 
occasional  peaks,  some  of  which  rise  to  a considei-able  ele- 
vation. In  this  county  is  situated  the  burning  hill,  called 
Mount  IVingen  or  the  Burning  .Mountain:  lat.  31°  55'  S. ; 
Ion.  159°  56'  E.  Tht‘  portion  of  it  under  process  of  combu.s- 
tion  is  from  1400  to  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

BRISB.V.XE.  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  on  Bris- 
bane River.  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  ceased  to  be  a 
penal  settlement  in  1842.  and  has  since  had  a thriving  ap- 
pearance. with  an  increasing  export  trade  in  wool. 

BRI8B.\X  E-D  )WXS  are  in  the  S.  part  of  New  South 
W.ales.  Ion.  149°  E.,  and  between  lat.  36°  and  .37°  S.,  about 
2000  f-et  in  average  height,  and  well  adapted  for  sheep 
walks. 

F>RIS'B.\XE  RIVER,  in  the  co.  of  Brisbane.  New  South 
Wales,  enters  Moretou  Bay  near  lat.  27°30'  S..  Ion.  1.5.3°  15'  E., 
%nd  is  ascended  by  the  tide  for  50  miles  from  the  sea. 

BRI.8'Ci)E  RUN.  a post-office  of  Wood  co..  Virginia. 

BRI'SET,  a parish  of  England.  See  Briceth. 

BRLSIG II  ELLA,  bre-se-gli§l'li,  a town  of  Italy,  28  miles 
S.W.  of  R iveiina.  Fo|).  2200. 

BRlSMiEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BRIS'LIXGT  DX.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  .Somerset. 

BRISS,4.0.  brees's.Ik'.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Maitie-et- Loire.  9 miles  S.E.  of  .\ngers.  Fop.  in  18.52.  972. 

BRISS  AG  l,  bris-sd'go,  a parish  and  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Ticino,  on  Lago  Magginre.  5 miles  S.5V.  of 
Lacaiuo.  It  is  finely  situated,  and  has  an  active  transit 
ti’ade 

BRfSS.-VRTHE.  brees'saRt/.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Maine-et-Loire.  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Angers,  with  a 
cbiin-h  founded  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

BRI  S'TERSBURG  1 1.  a post -office  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia. 

FRIST  >L,  bris'tol.  a city,  seaport,  and  cottnty  of  Eng- 
land. situati'd  chiefly  in  Gloucestershire,  and  partly  in 
St.im  rsetsbire.  on  the  Avon,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Frome.  and  8 miles  S.E.  of  its  embouchure,  in  the  Bristol 
Channel : ll.i  miles  X.5V.  of  Bath.  33^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Glou- 
cester. and  lls^  miles  W.  of  London,  with  whi.-h  it  is  con- 
necied  by  the  Gre.at  Weste-n  Railway.  I,at.  of  cathedral 
51°  27'  N..  Ion.  2°  36'  W.  Area  of  borough,  including  the 
disfiict  added  by  the  municipal  act.  9870  acres.  Inhabited 
hou»es  in  1841,  18,907.  Fop.  in  1801,  39,914,  and  in  1841, 
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123.188  ; in  1861,  154,093.  including  parliamentary  bound- 
ary. Bristol  extends  over  several  hilLs  and  intermediate 
valleys.  The  old  city  between  the  Avon  and  Frome  is  ill- 
built;  and  the  quarters  still  farther  S.  are  of  an  inferior 
character,  but  all  around  these  are  many  new  streets, 
siiuares,  and  handsome  modern  residences,  especially  on 
the  N.  and  W..  in  which  latter  direction  is  Clifton,  com- 
prised in  the  city  liberty.  'I'he  whole  city  is  well  paved 
and  sewered,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  Fr'ncipal 
edifices,  the  cathedral,  a beautiful  structure,  founded  in  the 
time  of  King  Stephen,  175  feet  in  length,  128  feet  in 
breadth,  and  having  a tower  140  feet  in  height.  Of  the  19 
parish  churches,  the  most  interesting  are  those  of  St.  Mary 
RedclilT,  completed  in  1376.  and  considered  one  of  the  finest 
in  England;  St.  James',  formerly  collegiate;  St.  Stephen’s, 
built  about  a.  d.  1470;  St.  Mark's  now  the  chapel  of  the 
mayor;  and  the  Temple  Church.  Dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship are  numerous.  Other  principal  edifices  are  the  Guild- 
hall, built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.;  the  new  Council- 
house,  jail.  and  bridewell;  the  Exchange,  a building  ir.  the 
Corinthian  style,  erected  at  a cost  of  50,000/..  and  used  as  a 
corn-market;  the  Commercial  Rooms;  Bristol  Infirmary, 
now  the  Royal  Infirmary,  with  a library  and  museum,  and 
receiving  annually  7500  patients;  the  Genera!  Hospital,  in- 
stituted in  1832.  and  now  being  rebuilt.  Assembly  Rooms, 
office  of  the  Bristol  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom,  with  a hall  used  for  concerts,  &c..  the  baths 
and  pump-rooms  at  Clifton,  a hand.^mne  theatre,  and  nume- 
rous good  bridges.  There  are  t'OO  schools  in  the  city,  edu- 
cating aboxit  25.000  pupils:  of  which  12  are  endowed  insti- 
tutions. 'I'he  grammar  school,  founded  in  15‘)2,  has  several 
small  exhibition.s,  and  2 fellowships  in  St.  Johii’s  College, 
Oxford.  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital  educates  100  boys,  and 
h.as  a revenue  of  nearly  5(i0i)/.  a year.  Colston's  three  schools 
are  perhaps  next  in  importance.  Almshouses,  and  medical 
and  other  benevolent  institutions  are  very  numerous;  the 
endow'ed  charities  are  estimated  at  23,000/..  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  between  12,0  0/.  and  15.000/.  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions are  distributed  annu.ally  on  account  of  various 
charities.  Bristol  has  a !iew  propi  ietary  college  belonging  to 
the  Baptists,  a school  of  medicine,  a public  library  with  30.000 
volumes,  law  and  medical  libraries,  and  a mecbanic.s'  insti- 
tution. It  long  ranked  as  the  second  commercial  emporium 
of  England,  but  its  progress  had  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
other  ports,  more  ailvantageously  situated  as  outlets  of  great 
manufacturing  districts.  It  has.  however,  large  iron  and 
brass  foundries;  copper,  tin.  zinc,  and  glass  works;  chemical 
and  color  works : sugar-refineries  and  distillei'ies : and  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  pins.  shot,  china,  earthenwares, 
soap,  leather,  tobacco,  cottons,  hats,  and  fioorcloths.  with  ex- 
tensive estat)lishments  for  ship-building;  and  in  its  vicinity 
are  large  tirick  and  coal  woi-ks. 

'I'he  Avon  at  Bristol,  though  narrotv,  is  deep  enough  for 
large  ships,  and  early  in  the  present  century,  its-cour.se  was 
turned  for  some  di.stance.  at  a cost  of  700.000/..  and  its  old 
channel  now'  forms  a harbor,  furnished  with  locks  and  ([uays 
6900  feet  in  length.  Ifhips  of  large  burden,  and  first-rate 
steamers,  load  and  discharge  cargo  at  Kingroad.  in  the^ 
mouth  of  this  river.  The  city  retains  a large  share  of  the 
IVest  India  trade.  Imports,  consist  chiefly  of  sugar,  mol, asses, 
rum.  colfee.  tobacco,  with  wool,  turpentine,  hemp,  timber, 
wine,  and  brandy  from  North  and  South  America,  the  F.altic, 
and  France.  Exports  consist  mainly  of  the  before-mentioned 
manufactured  goods  to  foreign  ports,  and  of  colonial  produce 
to  Ireland.  Value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  in 
1851,  419.958/.  In  18,50.  616  British  and  foreign  .ships,  aggre- 
gate burden  643.217  tons,  entered;  and  177  ships,  imrden 
47,795  tons,  cleared  out  of  the  port.  Customs  revenue  in 
1851. 1.100.509/.  Registered  shipping  in  1847,  295  ve.s.sels,  ag- 
gregate burden  38.914  tons.  Bristol  communications  by  rail- 
way with  Birmingham  and  Exeter,  with  the  Thames,  Ac.,  by 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  It  was  the  first  port  in  Britain 
whence  regularsteam  communication  with  theUnited  States 
was  established,  and  the  “Great  Britain”  steamship  was 
built  at  Bristol.  It  has  a chamber  of  commtwce  and  .several 
mercantile  corporate  bodies;  and  it  lately  had  6 banking  com- 
panies. In  1848  it  was  made  a free  port.  'I'he  city  is  divid-cJ 
into  10  wards,  and  governed  by  a mayor.  16  aldermen,  and 
48  councillors.  Its  corporation  has  jurisdiction  on  the  Avon 
from  4 miles  above  the  city  down  to  the  sea.  and  along  the 
channel  to  Clevedon;  also  the  right  to  license  pilots  for  nu- 
merous’ ports  on  the  Bristol  Channel.  Coporation  revenue 
in  1846-7.  48.483/.:  expended  53. .300/.  Spring  assizes  for 
civil  causes,  quarter  sessions,  sheriff's,  and  other  courts  ate 
held  here.  It  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Uniler  Henry  VI 11.  Br  istol  was  made  a bishop’s  see.  lately 
united  with  th.at  of  Gloucester.  Itwasa  fortified  city  .so  early 
asthefifth  century:  in  Norman  times  it  h.ad  a castle  built  by 
the  Ear'I  of  Gloucester,  son  of  Henr’y  T.  In  1831  it  w’as  the 
scene  of  a violent  riot,  during  which  its  episcopal  palace  and 
irr.arty  other  buiblings  wer-e  destroyed.  .Among  its  distlu- 
gui.siied  natives  m.av  be  noticed  Sebastian  Cabot,  f'hattei’tou, 
Southey,  artd  the  sculptor  Bay  ley.  Bristol  confers  tire  title  of 
marquis  on  the  Iler-vev  family.  The  scenery  In  the  vicinity 
especially  at  Hotwell  Saline  Spring,  is  exceedingly  oeautlfiij, 
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The  name  Bristol  seems  to  be  derived  from  Briednw,  an 
old  Saxon  name  of  this  city,  which  may  be  literally  trans- 
lated “breach  place;”  i.e.  the  place  or  town  of  the  breach 
or  chasm  throu>>h  which  the  Avon  finds  a passage  to  the 
rsea.  The  ancient  British  name  was  Caer  Odor,  the  “ city 
of  the  breach.” 

BillS'TOL,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Massachusetts, 
has  an  area  of  about  517  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
Che  S.  by  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  is  drained  by  the  Taunton 
River  and  smaller  streams,  which  afford  valuable  water- 
pfover.  It  has  a seacoast  of  about  18  miles,  affording  many 
excelletit  harbors.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in 
navigation  and  the  fisheries.  The  surface  is  somewhat 
broken,  but  generally  level ; the  soil  in  some  parts  is  good, 
ind  in  others  of  an  inferior  quality.  Extensive  beds  of  iron 
ore  are  found  in  this  county,  and  (juantities  of  the  iron  are 
manufactured  into  various  articles.  Railroads  connecting 
Boston  with  Providence,  Fall  River,  and  New  Bedford,  in- 
tersect this  county.  Organized  in  1685,  and  named  from 
Bristol,  a city  of  England.  Seats  of  justice,  Taunton  and 
New  Bedford.  Pop.  9.'1,794. 

BRIS'TOL.  a county  in  the  E,  central  part  of  Rhode 
Island,  has  an  area  of  about  25  sqinre  miles,  being  tlie 
smallest  county  in  the  state.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Mount  Hope  Bay,  and  on  the  S.  and  VV.  by  Narraganset 
Bay.  It  enjoys  almost  unrivalled  facilities  for  navigation 
and  the  fisheries;  a large  amount  of  capital  is  inve.sted  in 
the  whale  fishery.  The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven  Mount 
Hope,  once  the  residence  of  the  Indian  King  Philip,  is  the 
greatest  elevation.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  This  county 
was  oi'ganized  in  1746.  Ca])ital,  Biistol.  Pop.  8907. 

BRIS'TOL,  a po?>t-townsbip  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  30  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Augusta;  po.ssesses 
abundant  water-power.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively 
engaged  in  navigation  and  in  ship-building.  Pop.  3;535. 

BRIS'TilL,  a post-township  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. 30  miles  N.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1124.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  leather  and  woollen  goods. 

BRISTOL,  a post-township  of  Addison  co.,Vermont.  about 
28  miles  S.W  by  VV'.of  Montpelier.  1 1 contains  an  academy, 
and  has  manufactures  of  iron  casting.s,  machinery,  car- 
riages. Ac.  Pop.  1355. 

BRIS'TOL,  a port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Bristol 
county,  Rhode  Island,  on  a peninsula  extending  S.  into  Nar- 
raganset Bay,  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Providence,  14  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Newport,  and  7 miles  \T.S.W.  of  Salt  River.  The 
township  is  5 miles  long  and  2 miles  broad,  embracing  12 
square  miles  of  surface.  On  the  E.  is  Mount  Hope  Bay,  ex- 
tending up  towards  Fall  River.  Between  this  and  Narra- 
ganset Bay  on  the  W.  is  Mount  Hope,  once  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  King  Philip.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  population  are  engaged  in  horticulture.  The  town  is 
situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  inclining  gently  towards  the 
Narraganset  shore.  Portions  of  it  are  beautifully  shaded. 
It  contains  several  churches,  4 banks,  and  2 newspaper 
offices.  Manufacturing  in  this  place  has  received  consider- 
able encouragement  within  a few  years  past,  and  is  now  in 
a very  thriving  condition.  'The  harbor  is  easy  of  access, 
safe,  and  of  sufficent  depth  for  vessels  of  a large  .size.  Bris- 
tol has  an  extensive  trade  along  the  coast,  and  some  com- 
merce with  the  West  India  Islands.  Its  shipping  in  1854 
amounted  to  an  aggregate  burden  of  14,603  tons;  12.643 
tons  were  registered.  Five  vessels,  (4  of  them  ships.)  with 
an  aggregate  burden  of  4515  tons,  were  built  during  the  year. 
A steamboat  plying  between  Providence  and  Salt  River 
touches  at  this  place.  Bristol  is  much  resorted  to  in  the 
summer  season  for  its  fine  sea-air.  King  Philip,  who  waged 
a destructive  warfare  with  the  New  England  colonies,  was 
killed  here  in  1676.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
town  was  bombarded  by  the  British,  and  most  of  it  burned 
to  the  ground.  Pop.  of  the  township,  5271. 

BRISTOL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hartford  oo., 
Connecticut,  on  the  line  of  the  Hartford  and  Fishkill  Rail- 
road, about  15  miles  S W.  by  W.  from  Hartford.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  extensive  manufacture  of  clocks  and  stockinet 
goods;  it  has  bra.ss  and  iron  foundries,  machine-sliops,  Ac. 
There  is  in  the  vicinity  an  impoi  taut  co[)per  mine.  P.  3436. 

BRISTOL,  a post-village  and  tovvnsbip  of  Ontario  co.. 
New  York,  212  miles  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1657. 

BRISTOL,  a pi  st-township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Delaware  River. 

BRI^'i'OL.  a pleasant  post-borough  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
rania.  on  the  Delaware  River,  nearly  opposite  Burlington. 
19  miles  above  Philadelpbia,  and  115  niiles  K.  by  S.  from 
Harrisburg  It  was  the  first  seat  of  justice  of  Bucks  co., 
and  it  is  still  the  largest  town.  The  railroad  from  Phila- 
Ifclphia  to  New  York  passes  through  this  place,  and  the 
Delaware  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  terminates  here. 
The  I own  is  neatly  built,  and  contains  several  churches,  a 
town-ball,  a bank,  and  a mineral  spring.  It  communicates 
daily  with  Philadelphia  by  steamboats.  Founded  in  1697. 
Pop.  3314. 

BRISTOL,  formerly  a township  of  Philadelphia  co..  Penn- 
aylvaiua,  6 niiles  N.  of  the  State-house,  but  is  now  em- 
•jTaced  within  tho  corporate  limits  of  Philadelphia. 
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BRISTOL,  a post-office  of  Anne  Arundel  co.,  Maryland. 

BRISTOL,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tennessee. 

BRISTOL,  a post-township  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio,  about  SO 
miles  N.VV.  of  Marietta.  Pop.  1634. 

BRISTOL,  a village  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio,  48  miles  W.N.  W. 
of  Marietta. 

BRISTOL,  a township  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1120. 

BRISTOL,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio,  100  miles  \ .E. 
of  Columbus,and  14  nules  irom  Wooster.  Pop.  about  300. 

BRISTOL,  a thriving  post-village  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana, 
is  jdeasantly  situated  on  the  St.  Joseph's  River,  and  on  the 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  156  niiles  N.  of  Indianapolis. 
It  has  a church,  a flouring  mill,  and  several  stores. 

BRISTOL,  a post-township  in  Kendall  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1369. 

BRISTOL,  a post-village  of  Kendall  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
right  bank  of  Fox  River,  6 niiles  below  Oswego,  and  52 
\\  .S.W.  of  Chicago.  It  has  abundant  water-power,  with  a 
flouring  and  a saw-mill. 

BRISTOL,  a village  of  Effingham  co.,  Illinois,  12  niiles 
S.W.  of  Ewington;  tlie  county-seat  was  laid  out  in  1851. 

BRISTOL,  a township  in  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  18 
miles  N.E.  of  Madison.  Po}).  1254. 

BRISTOL,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.  part  of 
Kenosha  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1392. 

BRISTOL  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Russi.ar 
America,  between  Cape  Newnham  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Aliaska.  Lat.  about  54°  N.,  160°  W.  Its  discovery  is  as- 
signed to  Captain  Cook. 

BRIS'TOL  CEN'TRE,  a post-office  of  Ontario  co..  New  York. 

BRISTOL  CHANNEL,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  entering 
between  St.  Ann’s  Head  on  the  N.  and  Land's  End  on  the 
S.,  extending  into  the  S.AV.  part  of  Great  Britain,  between 
lat.  50°  and  51°  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  3°  and  5°  30'  M’.,  bounded 
northward  by  South  IVales,  and  south  by  the  English 
counties  of  Somerset.  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  At  its  eastern 
extremity  it  terminates  in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  be- 
sides which  river  it  receives  Oie  Farrat.  Taw,  'Torridge.  'ratf, 
and  'Towy.  Sandy  Island,  with  lighthouse,  is  in  the  mouth 
of  the  channel,  and  the  towns  of  Ilfracombe,  Combe-Martin, 
M'atchet,  Swansea.  Kidwelly  and  'Tenby  are  on  its  coasts, 
It  contains  Milfordhaven,  Carmarthen  Bay,  and  Swansea 
Bay  on  the  N.,  and  Barnstable.  PoiTock,  and  Bridgewater 
Bay  on  the  S.  Its  tides  flow  rapidly  upward,  and  meeting 
with  the  currents  of  the  Severn,  cause  the  phenomeu'.m 
called  the  bore. 

BRISTOL  STATION,  a poshoffice  of  Prince  William  co. 
Virginia. 

BR1S''T0LVILLE,  a post-office  of  Barry  co.,  Michigan. 

BRIS''T0LV1LLE,  a posLoffice  of 'Trumbull  co.,  Ohio. 

BRIS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BRl'TISH  CHANNEL.  See  English  Channel. 

BRI’T'ISH  AM  ERMCA  comprises,  with  exception  of  the 
Russian  Po.ssessions,  the  whole  of  North  America  N.  of  pa- 
rallel of  49°,  together  with  some  irregular  portions,  includ- 
ing New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  stretching  S.  to  lat.  43° 
30'  N.,  and  the  triangular  portion  of  which  the  Canadas 
form  the  base,  the  apex  extending  S.  to  lat.  41°  56'  N.  This 
vast  territory  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  Davis  Strait, 
and  Baffin’s  Bay,  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  N.AV.  by  Russian 
America,  W.  by  the  Pacific,  and  S.  by  the  Enited  States.  It 
comprehends  the  Canadas.  (East  and  West.)  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton.  Prince  Edward’s  Island, 
Newfoundland,  North-west  'Territory,  and  Hudson’s  Bay 
'Territory.  Generally  speaking,  British  America  is  a level 
country.  With  the  exception  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  4V..  it  has  but  few  elevations,  and  the.se  are  for  the  most 
part  of  inconsiderable  height.  'The  coast  has  numerous  in- 
dentations: the  most  remarkable  of  which,  on  the  E.,  are 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  latter  com- 
municating with  the  Atlantic  through  Hud.son's  and  Fro- 
bisher’s Straits,  and  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  means  of  Fox 
Channel,  Gulf  of  Boothia.  Prince  Regent’s,  and  other  in- 
lets, penetrates  to  near  the  centre  of  the  continent  forming 
one  of  the  most  extensive  inland  seas  on  the  globe,  'fhe 
surface  of  the  countiy  is  extremely  diversified  with  rivers 
and  lakes.  'The  St.  Lawrence,  a river  of  immense  volume, 
750  miles  in  length,  forms  the  outlet  of  the  great  Canadian 
lakes.  The  Saskatchawan.  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
traverses  15°  of  longitude,  or  a distance  of  at  least  900 
miles,  and  falls  into  the  great  Lake  Winnipeg  in  53°  N.  lat. 
This  lake  is  connected  with  Hudson’s  Bay  by  the  Nebson  or 
Port  Nelson,  about  500  miles  in  length.  Lake  Athabasca, 
situated  about  lat.  58°  N.  and  Ion.  110°  W.,  receives,  among 
others,  the  Peace  Biver  and  the  Athabasca,  a large  stream^ 
rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  source  of  the  C(>- 
lumbia.  'The  Mackenzie,  entering  the  Arctic  ftcean.  is  one 
of  the  largest  rivers  on  the  globe.  But  such  is  the  comidi- 
cated  water  system  of  this  region,  with  its  endless  lalies 
communicating  with  one  another,  that  it  is  almost  impr.s- 
sible  to  say  what  should  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  this 
river.  If  we  consider  the  Athaba.sca  as  its  remote  bran.  h, 
the  Mackenzie  flows  through  about  16°  of  latitude ; or,  if  we 
take  the  Peace  River,  which  ri.ses  much  farther  N.,  and  tiaco 
it  to  the  Mackenzie,  the  length  of  the  main  stream  will  be 
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ADOU«,  the  snme.  East  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  flowing  into 
the  \rctic  (t':ean,  are  the  Coppermine  and  Eish  Rivers.  The 
bast  a of  the  Winnipeg  may  be  considered  as  a continuation 
of  that  if  till  St.  Lawrence,  eras  a portion  of  one  higli  plateau 
divided  into  two  parts.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
tne  greater  pai  tof  tlie  vast  region  incluiied  under  the  name 
of  Hi  itish  .•America  is  doomed  to  everla.sting  sterility,  on  ac- 
count of  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  most  northern 
station  in  which  vegetation  has  been  discovered  is  Melville 
Island.  74°  oU'  N.  lat.,  where  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  from  1°  to  2°  below  zero,  and  that  of  July  about  4g°.  The 
species  that  exist  here  consist  chiefly  of  saxifrages,  grasses, 
cruciform  plants,  mosses,  and  lichens;  not  a tree,  or  even 
a bush,  is  able  to  rear  its  head;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  a single 
plant  or  woody  structure,  except  a little  willow,  (Salix  ar- 
tica  ) which  rises  six  inches  high.  It  is  in  these  latitudes 
that  the  red  snow-plant.  {Vrotococcus  nivulix.)  that  most  .sim- 
ple of  cryptogamic  vegetables  exists  in  all  its  beauty.  As 
we  advance  southwai-d.  vast  forests  of  spruce  firs,  (Abiex 
al’ia  and  nigra.)  among  which  grow  the  reindeer  moss  and 
othei-  lichens  overspread  the  land.  To  these  are  added  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wild  currants  and  berries,  and  a variety  of 
p a|)ilionaceous  plants,  which  abound  in  the  open  plains. 
\\  ith  these  are  combined,  as  we  continue  to  advance  the 
majestic  poplars  of  Canada,  liiidsonica,  and  others,) 

birches.  {BHula papyrao-a  and  /lopuli folia.)  and  many  sorts 
of  oaks  and  ashes,  together  with  butternuts  (Juglans  cme- 
rea>  and  hickories.  {Carya  alba  and  aiitaru.) 

The  animals  hunted  for  food  are  deer,  of  four  different 
kinds,  buffaloes,  rabbits,  and  porcupines.  Mild  fowl  are 
also  numerous,  especially  grouse,  wild  geese,  and  ducks. 
The  principal  objects  of  traffic,  in  the  more  northern  parts, 
are  the  skins  of  fur-clad  animals,  i f whii  h there  are  here  a 
great  variety.  The  chief  tribes  inhabiting  these  northern 
regions  aie  the  Chippewas,  the  As.siuiboins.  the  Crees.  the 
Slave  Indians,  and  the  Esquimaux.  Uf  all  these  tribes,  the 
Ci-ees  have  the  best  character,  being  active,  h..nest,  and  In  s- 
pitable,  kind  to  their  women,  and  fondly  attached  to  their 
children.  For  an  account  of  that  portion  of  the  country  un- 
der cultivation,  see  C.\x.v».\. 

BRITISH  E.Ml’lRE.  THE,  in  many  respects  the  gretitest 
now  existing,  or  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  woi  ld;  and  re- 
markable not  more  for  the  magnitude  to  which  it  has  at- 
tained, than  for  its  comparatively  humble  origin — an  em- 
pire which,  though  apparently  destined  by  geographical 
position,  to  occupy  only  an  archipelago  in  the  N.W.  corner 
of  Europe,  so  remote  as  to  have  been  at  one  time  deemed 
beyond  the  limits  of  civilization,  now  stretches  out  its  arms 
in  every  quarter,  in  a manner  encircling  the  globe,  and 
ruling  its  destinies,  pre-eminent  alike  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, manners  and  religion,  law,  literature  and  arts. 

The  British  Empire  comprehends  two  great  divisions: — 

1,  The  British  Isles,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  Uni- 
ted Ki.xodow  of  (jiRE.\T  Brit.un  and  Ireland;  2,  Colonies 
and  Dei’ENdenites. 

General  Discription. — The  British  Isles  occupy  a kind  of 
archipelago  in  the  N.W.  of  Europe,  and  consist  of  the  two 
principal  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a great 
number  of  smaller  islands,  which  sometimes  singly,  but 
more  frequently  in  groups,  line  the  shores  of  the  other  two, 
or  lie  in  the  surrounding  seas  at  no  great  distance  from 
them.  On  the  N.tV.  and  S.W.  they  lie  open  to  the  suiges 
of  the  Atlantic;  on  the  E.  they  are  washed  by  the  Aorth 
Sea  or  German  Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Atlantic  and  the 
English  Channel.  Taking  the  most  northern  point  of  Unst, 
in  the  Shetland  Isles,  (lat.  t5j°  4y'  N.,)  and  the  most  .south- 
ern point  of  England,  Lizard  Boint,  (lat.  49°  57'  30"  i\..)  as 
their  extremities  north  and  south,  and  Lowestoffe  (Ion.  1° 
40'  E.)  and  Dunmore  Head  (Ion.  lu°  27'  tV.)  as  their  extre- 
mities ea.st  and  west;  straight  lines  drawn  through  the.se 
four  points  will  include  a space  extending  over  nearly  11° 
of  latitude,  and  rather  more  than  12°  of  longitude.  Hence, 
at  the  summer  sol.stice.  the  longest  day  at  the  northern  will 
exceed  that  at  the  southern  extremity  by  2 h.  40  min.,  be- 
ing IS  h.  4S  m.  at  the  former,  and  only  16  h.  8 m.  at  the  lat- 
ter, while  at  all  seasons  there  will  be  a difl'erence  between 
the  eastern  and  western  e.xtremities  of  nearly  49  m.  of  time. 
The  United  Kingdom,  foianed  by  the  union  of  what  were 
formerly  the  three  independent  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland,  is  still  similarly  subdivided  for  adminis- 
trative purposes.  The  principal  subdivision  of  the  king- 
dom is  into  counties,  of  which  England,  with  M ales,  has 

02.  Scotland  32,  and  Ireland  also  32. 

The  COLONIES  and  dependencies  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  quarter  of  the  world,  but  lie  scattered  over  its 
surface,  often  at  immense  distances,  some  of  them  forming 
♦he  very  antipodes  of  the  mother  country,  while  others 
stretch  over  the  globe  in  succession,  from  east  to  west,  and 
make  that  which  was  once  flatteringly  said  of  the  Span- 
ish monarchy  to  emphatically  true  of  tlie  British  em- 
pire— that  “the  sun  never  .sets  upon  it.”  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  with  all  the.se  vast  dominions.  Britain  pos- 
sesses not  one  colony,  and  has  only  one  dependency  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  On  the  accession  of  her  piesent  Ma- 
jesty, the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  previously  included  in  the 
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empire,  pas.sed  from  it,  under  the  operation  of  the  S-alic  Law  ; 
and  the  only  continental  spot  now  remaining  is  the  impreg 
nable  fortress  of  Gibraltar.  To  this  may  be  added,  in  the 
same  ijuarter,  the  strong  island  of  Malta,  pos.sessed  in  abso- 
lute right,  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  held  under  the  name  of  a 
protectorate;  and  off  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe,  the  rock  of 
Helgoland  which  had  great  commercial  importance  dur- 
ing the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  but  lost  it  op  his  downfall 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  cf 
the  different  countries  of  which  the  British  Empire  is  com 
posed : — 

Area  and  Popidation  of  the  British  Empire. 


Area  in 
square  miles. 

Population. 

Europe. 

Briti.sh  Isles 

120,416 

27,332,145 

Helgoland 

5 

2,300 

Gibraltar 

1 

13,1.3 

Malta  and  Gozo 

1.30 

119,247 

Ionian  islands 

1,092 

219,797 

Africa. 

1 

Gambia 

12 

5,693 

Sierra  Leone 

300 

44,935 

Gold  Coast  Possessions 

6,000 

275  000 

Fernando  Po 

400 

850 

Ascension 

400 

St.  Helena 

48 

4,977 

Cape  Colony 

110, ’2.36 

166,408 

Natal 

18,000 

121,000 

Maui'itius 

708 

161.920 

Seychelles 

75 

159.’243 

Asia. 

Aden 

3 

50,000 

India,  British 

756,199 

117,174,637 

India,  Dependencies 

601.348 

53,639,031  1 

Tenasseriiu  Provinces 

29,108 

118,000  1 

Ceylon 

24,004 

1,507,3.6 

Penang 

100 

43,143 

Malacca 

1,000 

58,000 

Singapore 

270 

57. 4*21 

T i;f.l ino5i.Ti ....  ............ 

25 

Hniijy  

37,058 

America. 

Canada  East 

209,990 

890, ”61 

147.832 

9,52,004 

New  Brunswick 

27.700 

193.800 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 

18,746 

276.117 

Prince  Edward  Island 

2,134 

90.000 

Newfoundland 

57.000 

101.600 

Hudson’s  Bay  Territory 

2,190,000 

180,000 

Labrador  . . .'. .' 

423,500 

5.010 

West  India  Islands 

12,888 

788,098 



11.000 

Honduras 

16,000 

11,000 

76.000 

135,994 



13,000 

Australasia. 

1 

New  South  Wales 

350,000 

208,254 

South  Australia 

300.000 

37,6-sO 

Western  Australia 

70,000 

10,411 

Victoria  or  Port  Philip 

90.000 

151,127 

A Ha  not,  sot  f loH 

2,500,000 

Van  Diemen's  Land 

■24,000 

74,741 

New  Zealand 

97,000 

150,000 

Norfolk  Inland 

Auckland  Island. 

156 

Total 

8,356,781 

•205,884,357 

United  Kingdom. — Geography. — As  already  observed,  it 
occupies  a kind  of  archipelago  in  the  N.M'.  of  Europe,  and 
consists  of  numerous  groups  of  islands,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  Irish  8ea,  which,  near  the  centre,  attains  its 
greatest  width  of  about  130  miles:  but  between  Holyliead 
in  M ales  and  Howth  Head  in  Ireland,  in  the  track  taken 
by  the  English  packet.s.  is  not  wider  than  60  miles;  and 
between  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  in  Scotland  and  Fair  Head  in 
Ireland,  narrows  to  about  12  miles.  Great  Britain,  the 
larger,  and  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two  island.s,  is 
situated  between  lat.  49°  57' 42"  and  58°  40' 24"  N.  It  is 
the  largest  island  in  Europe,  and  the  sixth  large.st  in  the 
world,  the  only  islands  ranking  before  it  in  this  respect  be- 
ing Australia.  Borneo,  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  Sumatra,  and 
Niphon.  Its  nearest  approach  to  the  continent  of  Euiope 
is  at  its  S.E.  extremity,  where  the  Strait  of  Dover,  separat 
ing  it  from  France,  is  only  21  miles  broad.  On  both  sides 
of  the  Strait  the  distance  is  rapidly  increased.  To  the  M'.. 
the  Engli.sh  Channel  widens  out  till  the  extremities  of 
England  and  France  are  100  mile>  asunder.  On  the  E.,  the 
German  Ocean,  w'here  it  separates  England  from  Belgium 
and  Holland,  is  also  about  100  miles  acro.ss,  but  a little  N. 
it  suddenly  gains  thrice  that  width,  and  retains  it.  so  as  to 
place  the  E.  shores  of  Great  Britain  at  the  average  dist.ance 
of  350  miles  from  the  M'.  shores  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
The  contour  of  Great  Britain  is  so  very  irregular,  that  it 
seems  vain  to  compare  it  to  any  mathematical  figure.  'I'he 
N.  part,  in  particular,  exhibits  on  its  E.  coast  a succession 
of  large  salient  angles,  while  tl.e  'A',  coast  is  broken  and  tag- 
ged in  the  extreme;  the  land  c’er  and  anon  juuingout  into 
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the  sea,  and  the  sea  making  deep  inroads  into  theland,  as  if 
the  two  elements  had  not  yet  ascertained  their  houiidaries, 
and  were  contending  for  the  mastery.  The  greatest  length 
of  Great  Britain,  measured  on  a line  bearing  N.  by  \V.  from 
live  to  Dunnet  Head,  is  608  miles.  The  breadth,  neces.sa- 
rily  moditied  by  the  numerous  indentations  of  the  coast, 
varies  exceedingly.  The  longest  line  which  can  be  drawn 
across  the  island  is  367  miles,  from  Land’s  End  to  Lowes- 
toffe;  but  the  longest  line,  measured  from  the  \V.  to  the  E. 
coast  on  a parallel  of  latitude,  between  St.  David’s  Head 
and  the  Naze,  is  only  280  niile.s.  The  breadth  of  the  island, 
between  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton  and  the  Forth  at  Alloa,  is 
only  33  miles;  in  the  Oikel,  which  falls  into  the  Dornoch 
Fii-tb,  the  tide  ascends  till  it  is  within  18  mites  of  the  W. 
coast,  and  the  remarkable  chain  of  lochs  which  stretch 
across  the  island  leaves  so  little  land  intervening  between 
the  opposite  roa.sts,  that  the  communication  left  unfinished 
by  nature  has  been  completed  by  art,  and  now  forms  the 
Caledonian  Canal.  The  area  of  Great  Britain,  including 
the  groups  of  the  Orkneys.  Shetlands,  and  Hebrides,  is 
about  88.051  square  miles.  Of  these,  England  and  tVales  oc- 
cupy 57.812  .square  miles,  and  Scotland  26,014  square  miles. 

Ireland,  as  already  mentioned,  lies  to  the  W.  of  Great 
Britain,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  Irish  Sea.  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  other  sides  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  no- 
where extends  so  far  as  either  the  N.  or  S.  extremities  of 
Great  Britain,  but  occupies  an  intermediate  space  between 
lat.  51°  25'  and  55°  23'  N.,  its  N.  extremity  being  on  the 
same  p.arallel  with  the  central  part  of  Ayrshire,  and  its  S. 
extremity  being  opposite  to  Bristol  Channel,  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  London.  E.  and  W.  it  lies  between  Ion.  t'°  and 
1 1°  W.  Its  shape  is  much  more  regular  than  that  of  Gieat 
Bi  itain.  and  bears  a considerable  resemblance  to  a rhom- 
boid. The  greatest  diagonal  is  between  Mizzen  Head  in 
Cork  and  Fair  Head  in  Antrim,  about  300  miles:  the  greaL 
e.st  length,  measured  on  a meridian,  is  230  miles:  and  the 
greatest  breadth,  measuied  on  a parallel,  is  180  miles.  'I'he 
breadth  .across  the  centre  is  nearly  165  miles.  Owing  to  the 
compactness  of  its  form.  Ireland  does  not  exhibit  such  va- 
riation of  breadth  as  we  have  seen  to  exist  in  Great  Britain; 
but  the  breadth,  from  Galway  Bay  to  Dublin,  is  not  110 
miles;  and  the  shortest  breadth  of  all.  between  Ballyshan- 
non  and  Dundalk,  is  only  85  miles.  One  remarkable  fact 
is,  that  notwith.standing  the  general  compactness  of  1 re- 
mind. its  opposite  coasts  and  arms  of  the  sea  are  so  conve- 
niently situated  in  regard  to  each  other,  that  there  is  not 
a spot  on  its  surface  which  is  not,  in  some  direction  or 
other,  within  55  miles  of  the  ocean.  The  area  of  Ireland  is 
about  32.513  scjuare  miles. 

I'hysical  Features. — In  its  physical  features,  Great  Britain 
is  among  the  most  interesting  islands  in  the  world.  'I'hough 
of  comparatively  limited  extent,  all  varieties  of  scenery  are 
exhibited  on  its  surface,  and  all  forms  of  geological  struc- 
ture lie  within  its  bosom.  The  N.  part  of  Great  Britain  is, 
for  the  most  part,  rugged,  mountainous,  and  barren,  'fo 
the  N.  of  a line  drawn  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde  on  the  W.  to 
Stonehaven  on  the  E.  coast,  the  whole  countiy  is  composed 
of  primary  rocks.  Gneiss  and  mica  slate,  with  numerous 
outl'ursts  of  granite,  form  lofty  mountain  chains,  whose 
lower  .slopes  are  usually  covered  with  beds  of  conglomei'ate 
and  old  red  sandstone.  The  principal  chain  is  the  Gram- 
pian.s:  but  though  the.se  mountains  are  the  loftiest  in  the 
island,  they  are  by  no  means  of  the  first  class.  Their  cul- 
minating points.  Bennevis  and  Benmacdhuie,  are  respec- 
tively 4380  and  4305  feet.  From  th.-ir  N.  sides  stiow 
sc.ar.^ely  ever  disappears.  These  mountains,  from  tbe 
nature  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  fre- 
(juently  assume  the  form  of  peaks  and  frowning  precipices, 
wljjch.  as  they  descend,  instead  of  terminating  at  the  gene- 
ral level  of  the  base,  are  continued  downwards,  and  become 
the  romantic  banders  of  deep,  extensive  lakes,  presenting 
scenes  in  which  sublimity  and  beauty  sti-angely  inter- 
mingle. The  last  range  within  the  line  already  mentioned 
is  tii.at  of  the  Ochils.  which  are  much  less  elevated  than 
the  Grampians,  and  exhibit  scenery  of  a much  tamer  de- 
scription. Instead  of  towel  ing  up  in  sterile  peaks,  they  are 
gurierally  rounded,  and  clothed  to  their  summits  with  ver- 
dant or  heathy  pastures.  On  their  S.  slopes  a new  geologi- 
cal formation  appears.  The  carboniferous  system,  at  first 
with  its  strata  almost  turned  on  edge,  and  thrown  into 
confusion  by  contact  with  masses  and  veins  of  trap,  soon 
becomes  fully  developed,  and  stretches,  with  occasional  in- 
terr  uption.s.  from  the  E.  to  the  W.  coast,  over  the  basins 
U ilh  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  mineral  treasures  of  this 
district  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  in  Great  Britain. 
To  the  S , immediately  beyond  the  limits  of  this  coalfield, 
the  country  again  assumes  an  alpine  character,  and  moun- 
tair.s.  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  composed  of  rocks  of  grey- 
wacke  and  coarse  slate,  rise  with  heights  varying  from  2000 
to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A consider  ible  part 
of  this  di.strict  is  occupied  by  the  Lead  Hills,  so  called  from 
th  ^ rich  veins  of  lead  by  which  its  strata  of  greywacke  are 
Intersected,  Still  farther  to  the  S.  several  large  masses  of 
granite  occur.  Coal  also  again  appears,  and  forms  two  mi- 
nor coalficldB. 


Towards  the  S.E.,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  is  fiirULM 
by  the  Cheviot  Hills,a  porphyritic  range,  which  once  formed 
part  of  the  boundary  between  two  independent  kingdoms, 
and  sends  its  ramifications  into  both.  Tho.se  which  pass 
info  England  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencing  link.s  of 
a long  chain  of  mountains  and  bills,  which  extend.s.  with 
.scarcely  a single  interruption,  along  the  W.  .side  of  that 
division  of  the  island,  forming  its  mo.st  important  water- 
shed, and  throwing  out  numerous  branches,  paiticniarly 
those  which  penetrate  into  Cumberland  and  'Aale',  an5 
give  a .somewhat  modified  but  scarcely  less  attractiv  j repe- 
tition of  the  magnificent  scenery  to  which  reference  bat 
been  made.  In  the  N.  part  of  this  chain  the  most  sinking 
feature  is  formed  by  the  series  of  romantic  lakes  so  well 
known  to  tourists  from  all  countries.  Here  granite  and  z. 
species  of  basalt  are  occasionally  .seen,  but  the  prevailing 
rocks  are  slates  and  sandstones,  belonging  to  the  Silurian 
series.  In  other  parts  of  this  range  trap-porphyry  occurs. 
It  forms  the  very  summit  of  Scawfell,  and  is  .seen,  in  still 
more  interesting  circumstances,  at  Sotaller  in  Borrowdale, 
where,  at  its  contact  with  a I ed  of  red  unctuous  clay  and 
ironstone,  occurs  the  celebrated  vein  of  grapbite.  which  has 
long  furnislu'd  the  finest  black-lead  jiencils  in  the  world. 
Another  largely  developed  rock  of  the  .same  range  is  the 
limestone,  which  forms  lofty  mountain  masse.s — Inglebo- 
rouuh,  \t  hernside,  I’ennigant.  and  Cross  Fell  being  alna  st 
entirely  composed  of  it.  'This  limestone  is  often  inter.sei  ted 
by  rich  veins  of  lead.  In  the  lengthened  chain  already  re- 
ferred to,  is  the  Cambrian  range,  sjiread  over  the  great  part 
of  Wales,  and  containing,  among  others,  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  South  Britain — Snowdon.  3571  feet,  'the  rocks,  like 
those  of  the  Cumbrian  range,  lie  low  in  the  geological  si-ries, 
and  consist  almost  entirely  of  slate  and  diflerent  varieties 
of  trap  and  porphyry.  The  great  exception  is  towards  the 
S.  limits  of  the  range,  where  the  Silurian  rocks  are  overlain 
by  an  extensive  tract  of  old  red  sandstone,  supporting  in  its 
turn  by  the  mountain  limestone,  which,  like  a girdle,  en- 
circles the  most  extensive,  if  not  the  most  valuable,  of  the 
British  coalfields. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Cambrian  is  the  Devonian  ran'g-e.  stretch- 
ing from  the  Bristol  to  the  British  Channel.  Here  granite 
is  extensively  developed,  ana,  often  possessing  the  projierty 
of  decompo.sing  rapidly,  furnishes  the  white  clay  called  i uo 
I!v,  of  which  our  finest  porcelain  is  made,  't  he  mim-ral 
treasures  are  tin  and  copper,  veins  of  which,  generally  at  a 
high  angle,  and  in  a direction  from  E.  to  W.,  intersect  the 
slate  and  granite,  and  vary  in  width  from  a few’  inches  to 
several  feet.  Not  unfre(}uently  a vein  commencing  w itb 
tin  is  converted  into  a vein  of  copper  after  a consideral  le 
depth  has  been  reached,  'fin.  too,  occurs  in  the  sands  of 
rivers  and  valleys  in  the  form  of  grains  and  pebbles,  and  is 
know’n  by  the  name  of  stream-tin.  The  different  ranges 
now  desciibed  as  occupying  the  W.  side  of  England,  fn  m 
its  N.  to  its  S.  extremity,  are  composed  entirely  of  primary 
rocks,  or  at  least  of  rocks  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  Welsh  coalfield,  and  another  of  limited  dimensions  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Cumberland,  never  stand  higher  in  the  geo- 
logical series  than  the  lowest  strata  of  the  carboniferous 
system.  On  proceeding  E.  the  case  is  reversed,  and  the  old- 
est .strata  which  occur  are  identical  with  those  whi  h were 
formerly  the  most  recent.  Here,  accordingly,  secondary 
formations  prevail,  beginning  with  the  mountain  limestone 
or  coarse  quartzose  sandstone,  on  w’hich  our  coalfields  are 
usually  based,  and  ascending  by  regular  gradations  uj)  to 
the  more  recent  tertiary  deposits. 

'The  coalfields,  notwithstanding  their  incalctilable  econo- 
mical value,  occupy  a comparatively  limited  extent  of 
surface — an  extent  certainly  not  under  estimated  at  one- 
tw'entieth  of  the  whole.  A line  drawn  from  Lyme  Fegis 
to  Bath,  thence  to  Gloucester.  Warwick,  Leicester.  Not- 
tingham, and  Tadcaster,  and  from  Tadcaster  to  .8tock- 
ton-on-'fees,  has  on  its  E.  side  nearly  tw’o-thirds  of  the 
whole  surface  of  England.  In  the  wliole  of  this  space  no 
coal  is  worked.  If  the  series  of  strata  are  regular,  there 
c.an  be  no  doubt  that  coal  exists,  but  probably  at  a depth 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  known  means  of  excavation. 
Immediatel}'  above  it  lie  immense  beds  of  red  marl,  sands, 
sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  composing  the  new  red 
sandstone  series,  and  remarkable  for  the  saline  spnngs  and 
rock-salt  with  which  it  abounds.  'This  series  occujiies  a 
considerable  portion  of  surface,  but  its  salifermis  di'pnsils 
nowhere  appear  so  rich  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chester. 
Above  the  new  red  .sandstone  is  the  oolitic  series,  composed 
of  numerous  beds  of  limestones,  clay  .schist.s.  and  sand- 
stones, and  stretching,  with  partial  interruption,  from  the 
S.  of  England  into  Yorkshire.  It  is  rich  in  fossils  and  beds 
of  fire-clay,  and  furnishes  much  of  the  finest  building-stone 
ill  the  kingdom.  Passing  the  wealden  series,  so  called  from 
having  its  chief  development  in  the  Weald  of  Fussex,  we 
reach  the  chalks,  which  occupy  the  uppermost  place  in  the 
secondary  formation,  and  which,  though  confined  to  a few 
patches  of  North,  consitute  a marked  feature  in  the  geology 
of  Fouth  Britain,  where  they  not  only  compose  the  prevail- 
ing strata  of  extensive  undulating  tracts,  but  form  in  many 
places,  both  on  the  E.  and  S.  coasts,  bold  and  giddy  cliffs, 
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frc-m  whose  white  color  the  ancient  name  of  AVrirm  is  said 
to  he  derived.  The  tertiary  formation,  wliicii  includes  all 
the  rocks  abot^e  the  chalk.' is  of  comparati\ ely  limited  ex- 
tent, and  is  succeeded  by  immense  tieds  of  diluvial  gravels, 
sands,  and  clay.s.  in  which  are  found  remains  of  the  larger 
existing  quadnipeds,  several  of  them,  like  the  elephant  and 
rhinocero.s,  lelojiging  to  genera  which  now  exist  only  in 
much  hotter  climates.  Above  these  diluvial  beds  lie  allu- 
\ium  and  other  superficial  deposits,  the  constituents  of 
which,  mainly  depending  on  the  rocks  from  which  they 
lan  e been  disintegrated,  determines  the  natural  properties 
of  tb.e  soil,  sometimes  giving  it  an  almost  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility, atid  sometimes  dooming  it  to  perpetual  barrenness. 

Turning  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  which  meets  our  view’  is  the  dreary  ex- 
p:m.se  of  bog  that  stretches  over  its  interior.  The  surface, 
as  might  hence  be  inferred,  is  much  flatter  than  that  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  destitute 
of  mountains.  Of  these  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  exceed 
20('0  feet,  and  four  exceed  3000  feet,  ('am  Tual,  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  island,  is  -3404  feet.  It  belong  to  a 
gre.it  range  called  the  INIountains  of  Kerry,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  placed  in  the  very 
heart  of  them,  furnish  scenes  of  grandeur  which  few  coun- 
tries can  surpass.  The  great  mountain  groups  consist  of 
primary  and  transition  rocks,  and  are  generally  situated 
near  the  coa.sts,  which  accordingly  become  of  the  boldest 
description.  Inland,  1 ehind  these  lofty  barriers,  lies  a vast 
undulating  plain,  occasionally  penetrated  and  broken  up 
by  masses  of  primary  rocks,  but  occupied  almost  through- 
out its  whole  extent  by  secondary  formations.  Of  these  by 
far  the  most  largely  developed  is  mountain  limestone,  much 
of  it  so  fine-grained  and  compact  as  to  furnish  quarries  of 
marble,  both  black  and  variegated,  but  seldom  containing 
the  rich  veins  of  lead  which  usually  accomiiany  the  same 
formation  in  England.  Coal  has  been  found  to  a greater  or 
less  extent  in  no  fewer  than  17  Irish  counties.  In  general, 
however,  its  quality  is  inferior.  Still  higher  in  the  series 
above  the  coal,  the  upper  strata  of  the  secojidary  formation 
are  considerably  developed  in  the  N.,  where  they  are  capped 
by  numerous  masses  of  volcanic  origin.  The  most  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  these  is  the  range  of  basaltic  columns 
which  forms  the  celebrated  Giant’s  Causew’ay. 

L'iverx  and  Port^. — The  mountain  chains  which  consti- 
tute the  principal  water-sheds  of  Great  Britain  are  gene- 
rally at  no  great  distance  from  the  W.  coast,  and  hence  the 
rivers  which  descend  from  them  in  that  direction  have  a 
short  cour.se  and  are  comparatively  unimpoi  tant.  The  two 
grea-t  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  Clyde  and  the  .Severn. 
They  owe  both  their  volume  and  the  length  of  their  course 
to  a series  of  longitudinal  valleys,  which  instead  of  open- 
ing directly  to  the  coast,  take  an  opposite  or  parallel  direc- 
tion; and  thus,  rather  skirting  the  water-shed  than  flow  ing 
from  it,  obtain  much  larger  supplies  of  water  than  a dii-ect 
eour.se  could  have  given  them.  The  former  of  these  rivers, 
though  of  vast  commercial  importance,  is  indebted  for  it 
far  less  to  its  natural  channel,  than  to  the  immense  sums 
judiciously  expended  through  a long  seri  -s  of  years  in  im- 
proving and  almost  creating  its  navigation.  To  counter- 
balance these,  the  only  rivers  of  any  c<  nsiderable  volume 
of  which  the  W.  coast  can  boast,  though  it  also  pi  ssesses 
the  Mersey,  in  commercial  importance  the  second  river  of 
the  empire,  the  E.  coast,  proceeding  from  N.  to  8..  receives 
the  Sney,  Don,  Dee.  Tay,  Forth,  Tw’eed.  Tyne.  Ouse.  Trent, 
and  Thames.  This  list  contains  the  Tay.  in  volume  the 
first  river  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Thames,  not  much  less  in 
volume,  and  in  navigable  importanceone  of  the  greatest  rivers 
of  the  world.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  liver  of  importance 
empties  itself  either  on  the  N.  or  S.  coast.  Ow  ing  to  the 
great  central  flat  of  Ireland,  its  rivers  usually  flow  on  in  a 
gently  winding  course,  and.  little  interrupted  by  natural 
obstructions,  are  admirably  fitted  for  navigation.  Tho.se  of 
importance  are  not  very  numerous,  but  one  of  them,  the 
Shannon,  is  understood  to  be  the  largest  river  of  the  British 
Isles.  \Vithin  7 miles  of  its  source  it  enters  Lough  Allen, 
whi  h is  itself  navigable,  and  after  passing  outof  the  lough 
pursues  a S.W.  course  of  '214  miles,  the  whole  of  which  is 
available  for  transport  by  smaller  vessels,  while  from  its 
mouth  up  to  Limerick,  a distance  of  70  miles,  its  floats  ve.s- 
.sels  of  400  tons.  While  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
provided  with  numerous  streams  which  are  either  them- 
selves navigable,  or,  when  they  cease  to  be  .so.  furnish  tbe 
me^ans  of  continued  navigation  by  acting  as  the  feeders  of 
finals,  tlie  coasts  are  scooped  out  into  deep  and  shelteied 
b;iys.  in  some  of  which  whole  fleets  of  the  largest  ships 
can  ride  in  safety.  It  is  true,  however,  that  tlie  number 
of  ocean  harbfirs,  properly  so  called,  is  not  great,  and 
that  the  E.  coast  of  Britain,  in  particular,  is  so  .scantily  pro- 
vided, as  to  make  the  construction  of  a great  harl  or  of 
refuge  at  some  central  point  a work  of  primary  necessity, 
which  must  sooner  or  later  be  performed.  The  best  of 
these  harbors  are  situated  on  the  S.  coast,  at  the  very 
points  where  the  proximity  of  the  continent  and  the  pre- 
sence of  a mighty  rival  made  it  of  most  imj,Drtauce  to  pos- 
sess them. 
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Climate. — Among  the  many  advantages  which  the  British 
Isles  derive  from  tin  ir  geographical  position,  one.  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  which  cannot  easily  be  overrated,  is  the 
peculiar  kind  of  climate  conferred  by  that  position — a cli- 
mate in  which  the  natural  rigors  of  a comparatively  high 
latitude  are  so  modified,  that  at  no  season  is  either  cold  or 
heat  in  extreme;  and  the  mean  temperature  maintained  is 
one  of  the  most  favorable  to  the  full  and  healthy  develop- 
ment both  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  central  latitude 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  nearly  55°  N.,  and  the  isothermal 
line  which  passes  through  it  indicates  a mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  50°.  On  crossing  the  German  Ocean,  and  ap- 
proaching the  coast  of  Holland,  the  i.sothermal  line  is 
deflected  S.;  and  this  deflection  continues  to  increase  in 
the  same  direction  till  it  reaches  lat.  45°.  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  b'ea  of  Azof  From  this  point  it  pursues  its  course  with 
great  uniformity,  skirting  the  N.  shore  of  the  Casjdan,  and 
passing  onward  through  Mongolia  and  Jlantchooria.  on  the 
N.  of  China,  to  the  ^ea  of  Japan.  It  thus  becomes  esta- 
blished that  in  respect  of  mean  temperature  the  British 
Isles  have  the  advantage  of  all  countries  of  the  s.ime  lati- 
tude to  the  E.  of  them;  and  that  on  the  continent  of  Asia 
this  advantage  is  so  marked  as  to  amount  to  a difl'erence  ol 
lU°  of  latitude,  the  British  latitude  of  55°  enjoying  as  much 
annual  heat  as  the  Asiatic  latitude  of  45°.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  whole  amount  of  the  advantage.  A mean 
temperature  is  an  average  obtained  by  adding  temperatures 
of  different  seasons  together,  and  then  dividing  them.  A 
winter  of  10°  and  a summer  of  00°  give  the  same  mean  tem- 
perature as  a winter  of  4U°  and  a summer  of  00°;  but  Low 
unlike  the  climates!  The  former  gives  a range  of  tempera- 
ture equal  to  80°.  the  latter  a range  equal  only  to  20°:  in 
other  words,  the  inhabitants  living  under  the  one  climate 
are  alternately  benumbed  by  piercing  cold  and  enervated 
by  scorching  heat,  whereas  those  living  under  the  other 
are  blessed  with  a kind  of  jierpetual  spring.  Now  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  regard  to  range  of  temperature  that  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Briti.sh  climate  becomes  most  apparent.  Tbe 
range  of  the  temperature  between  the  coldest  and  the 
warmest  months  is.  at  Baris,  30°;  at  London,  only  2l°.  In 
the  S.W.  and  S.E.  of  France  it  i.s.  respectively.  31°  and  35° 
30',  and  in  Italy,  .32°  .tO':  in  England  generally,  only  24° 
30'.  The  range  of  Edinburgh  is  25°."';  that  of  St.  Deters- 
burg,  no  less  than  55°.  The  mean  winter  tenipi'iature  of 
Dublin,  only  39°  8',  is  .3°  fi'  higher  than  that  of  Milan,  Pa- 
via. Padua,  or  the  whole  of  Lomi  ardy.  In  the  N'.E.  of  Ire- 
land the  myrtle  grows  in  the  open  air.  as  in  Portugal;  and 
in  the  S.E.  of  Cornwall  the  mean  temperature  is  only  2°  4' 
less  than  that  of  Montpellier  and  Florence. 

Industry. — Gre.at  Britain,  though  somewhat  late  in  en- 
tering on  the  career  of  improvement,  and  hence  indebted  to 
foreigners  for  the  first  establishment  of  more  than  one  flour- 
ishing mainifacture.  ultimately  succeeded  in  outstripping 
her  competitors,  and  now  confes.sedly  leads  the  world  in 
many  of  the  great  branches  of  industry.  This  unexampled 
success  is  owing  partly  to  physical  and  partly  to  m.oral  causes. 
To  the  former  belong  the  vast  resources  of  the  country  itself 
— thefertility  ofits  .soil  svifticiently  great  to  reward  industry, 
Viut  not  to  foster  indolence,  the  comparative  mildness  ofits 
climate,  and  the  untold  treasures  deposited  1 er.eath  its  sur- 
face: to  the  latter  belong  the  spiiit  of  activity,  enterprise, 
and  independence,  engendered  by  free  institutions,  and  the 
perfect  security  of  property,  guarded  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion by  invincible  fleets,  and  effectually  maintained  at 
home  by  good  laws,  fairly  and  vigorously  administered. 
An.otlier  great  cause  of  industrial  pro.sperity  may  be  found 
in  the  obstacles  which  have  been  removed  and  the  facilities 
afforded.  Viy  bringing  all  the  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
into  easy  communication  with  each  other  by  means  of 
roads,  canals  and  railways.  On  all  of  these,  sums  of  almost 
fabulous  amount  have  been  expended,  and  the  proportion 
which  their  united  lengths  bear  to  the  whole  area  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  country. 

Length  in  miles  of  Foods.  Canals,  and  Faihvays  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Bnylanrl  and  'VTales 

Rr*nt  Itinrl  . 

Roads. 

. 119.531  

. 18,348  

Canals. 
....  2,400  ... 
....  113  ... 

Railways. 

4,222 

750 

Total.... 

— 

2,775 

5,447 

A gm'en  It  are . — Th  o u gh 

agriculture 

is  at  once  the  most 

useful  and  the  earliest  of 

arts,  there 

is  none  in  which  im- 

provement  advances  with  so  sluggish  a pace.  A youtine 
once  established  becomes  almost  immovable;  and  n.vt 
unfrequently,  when  every  thing  else  has  yielded  to  the 
force  of  improvement,  the  husbandman  continues  in  the 
ancient  tract,  performing  all  rural  operations  after  the 
fashion  and  with  the  rude  implements  of  centuries  before. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  slovenly  manner  in  which,  not  a 
century  ago,  all  operations  upon  the  soil  in  Britian  were 
performed,  new  implements,  many  of  them  of  recent  and 
ingenious  contrivance,  have  been  very  generally  adopted, 
and  now  execute  the  work  in  the  mo.s+  efficient  manner. 
Draining,  not  confined  as  formerly  to  swamny  spots,  ia 
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extended  systematically  to  whole  farms,  and  every  field 
of  them,  not  a sinf^le  furrow  being  left  without  its  ar- 
tificial drain  of  tiles  or  stones,  into  which  the  surplus 
water  may  percolate  freely,  and  yet  so  gradually  as  not 
to  carry  olT  nourishment  along  with  it.  Science,  too,  has 
been  called  in  to  act  as  the  handmaid  of  art.  The  or- 
ganism of  plants,  the  primary  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  the  food  on  which  they  live,  have  been  a.ssi- 
duously  and  skilfully  investigated,  and  most  important 
results  obtained,  particularly  in  regard  to  manures  and 
rotations.  These  results,  instead  of  remaining  a dead  let- 
ter, have  passed  fr'om  books  into  the  hands  of  practical 
farmers;  and  the  farm-yard,  U gh  still  justly  retaining 
its  pr’e-eminence,  has  ceased  to  oe  the  only  source  fr'om 
which  the  soil  derives  its  nourishment,  and  becomes  capar 
ble  of  producing  heavy  crops.  . Artificial  manures,  in  great 
variety,  have  come  iirto  common  use,  not  only  increasing 
the  produce  of  lands  previously  cultivated,  but  extendiirg 
the  limits  of  cultivation  itself.  Steeps  which,  from  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  up  the  requisite  weight  of  far-m- 
yard  dung,  could  not  be  brought  under  a regular  course 
of  cr-oppiug,  ai-e  ea.sily  supplied  with  a few  huudred.s-weight 
of  bone-dust,  or  of  some  substance  chemically  prepared. 
This  application  first  secures  a crop  of  turnips ; sheep  eat 
them  where  they  grow,  and  thus  supply  the  soil  with 
additional  nour  ishment  of  the  l•ichest  kind;  a grain  crop 
of  wheat  or  barley,  sown  with  gi-ass-seeds,  follow's,  and  the 
succeeding  year  shows  a rich  clothing  of  the  finest  gr-ass. 
wher-e  all  previously  was  weeds  and  barrenness.  This 
grass,  allowed  to  lie.  becomes  for  years  a feeding  pastur-e, 
or,  cut  for  hay,  is  broken  up  at  the  close  of  the  year  for 
another  green  cr-op.  The  rotation  is  now  complete,  aird 
the  pr-ocess  as  described  again  begins.  The  effects  pr-o- 
duced  by  such  means  are  truly  astonishing.  Under  an 
improved  system  of  management,  the  pr-oduce  of  many 
farms  has  at  least  been  doubled,  and,  over'  the  whole  king- 
dom, has  so  greatly  increased,  that  the  territory  which 
once  with  diflii'ulty  supported  ten  ntillions,  finds  no  diiffi- 
culty  in  suppor  ting  twerrty.  Part  of  the  result,  no  doubt, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  additional  lands  which,  formerly  po.s- 
sessed  as  commons,  or  lying  as  unimproved  wastes,  have 
betiii  brought  under  cultivation.  Put  the  far  greater  part 
is  undoubtedly  der'ived  not  from  new,  but  from  the  in- 
creased productiveness  of  old  lands. 

The  following  table  gives  a good  general  idea  of  the  state 
of  land  in  the  British  Empir-e : — 


Arable 

and 

Gai  dens. 

Meadows, 
Pastures,  and 
.^Iar.^hes. 

Wastes  im- 
prot  able. 

5Vastes 
not  im- 
provable. 

Summary. 

Kngland.. 
Wiile.i.... 
Scotland  . 
Ireland.. . 
Brit.  Isles. 

Acres. 
10,20  ,S00 

1 890,570 

1 '2,+9:i.9.‘)0 
! 5.3h;»,()+0 
10.9,030 

Aore.s. 

15, 379, '200 
2,'22(i,+.)0 
■2,771,0.50 
6,730.240 
974,000 

Acie-i. 

3,4,11,01)0 

530,1,00 

5.9.50.000 

4.900.000 
100,100 

Acres. 
3,'250,400 
1,105,000 
8,5  3,930 
2.410,004 
509,409 

Acres. 
32.34'.>,400 
4,75  ,000 
19,738,9:40 
19,441,944 
1,119,159 

19,135,990 

28,086,980 

15,000,100 

15,871,46:4 

78,074,433 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  apparent  from  the  above 
table  is  the  propordiott  which  the  available  land  of  England 
and  Wales  bears  to  its  whole  ai'ea.  compar-ed  with  the  same 
proportion  in  Scotland.  In  England  and  tl'ales,  e.xcluding 
wastes  of  all  kinds,  improvable  and  unimprovable,  atid  in- 
cluding only  the  two  fii'st  heads  of  the  table,  that  propor- 
tion is  seven-ninths;  in  Scotland  it  is  little  more  than  one- 
fourth.  pr'oving.  that  while  the  former  is  agricultur-ally  one 
of  the  most  tavored  portions  of  the  world,  the  latter  is 
among  the  poorest.  Ireland  is  in  a middle  state,  having 
mor  e than  one-half  of  its  surface  available.  The  land  un- 
der the  plough  in  Great  Britain  is  generally  cultivated  on 
.systematic  principles,  according  to  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing rotations : — 

First  Jiotution. — 1.  Fallow,  often  not  manured;  2.  Wheat; 
3.  Beans,  heavily  manured;  4.  Barley,  with  grass  seeds;  5. 
Hay ; 6.  Oats. 

&coiid  Hotatim. — 1.  Potatoes  or  turnips,  generally  latter 
eaten  off  by  sheep ; 2.  Barley,  with  grass  seeds ; 3.  Hay  or 
pasture;  4.  Wheat  or  oats. 

Third  Fotathm. — 1.  Part  fallow,  manured;  part  potatoes 
or  turnips;  2.  Wheat  or  barley,  with  grass  seeds;  3.  Hay 
on’e  cut.  then  pastured;  4.  Pasture;  5.  Oats. 

In  addition  to  the  crops  above  mentioned,  several  others 
are  occasionally  introduced.  The  most  important  of  them 
are  rye,  cole  or  rape,  beet-root,  hops,  and  flax.  From  the 
above  table  of  the  state  of  the  employment  of  the  land, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  under  the  plough  in 
England,  is  about  five  millions  of  acres  less  than  that  in 
meadow  and  pasture.  In  Scotland,  there  is  not  much 
arable  land  kept  permanently  in  grass,  except  that  which 
Is  intended  for  ornament,  in  the  neighborhood  of  country 
seats.  Meadows  artificially  formed  for  irrigation,  i)y  a 
kind  of  catch-work,  exist  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  par- 
ticular localities,  but  meadows,  in  the  sense  in  which  an 
Eluglishman  understands  the  term,  are  S'.:arcely  known. 
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The  meadows  of  England  are  permanent  hay-fields,  which 
are  annually  cut,  and  maintained  in  fertility,  by  regulai 
and  heavy  doses  of  farmyard  manure.  Much  of  the  land 
employed  thus  is  naturally  of  poor  quality,  having  only  a 
thin  covering  of  soil  over  a hungry  gravel,  or  ferruginous 
tenacious  clay,  but,  by  the  careful  management  of  pei  hap.s 
a century,  has  become  covered  with  a close  sward  of  the  rich 
est  green,  and  of  admirable  feeding  qualities.  Takitjg  the 
term,  farming,  in  its  widest  sen.se,  as  including  not  merely 
the  raising  of  crops  of  grain,  or  roots,  but  the  rearing  and 
fattening  of  stock,  the  improving  of  breeds,  and  diary  ma 
nagement,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  can  be  com- 
pared to  several  of  the  S.  districts  of  Great  Britain.  It  i.s 
sufficient  to  mention,  among  horses,  the  race-horse,  the  finest 
type,  and  the  parent  of  the  best  existing  breeds  of  that  ani- 
mal; among  cattle,  the  short-horns  of  Durham;  and  among 
sheep,  the  celebrated  South  Downs  and  Leicesters.  In  diary 
produce,  several  districts  are  equally  pre-eminent. 

Miner.^l. — Such  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  British  Isles, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  quicksilver  and  gold,  which, 
though  found  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  too  limited  in 
quantity  to  repay  the  labor  of  searching  for  them,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  mention  a metal  or  mineral  product,  of  commer- 
cial value,  which  is  not  worked,  to  a greater  or  less  extent, 
beneath  their  surface.  Among  these,  the  first  place  is  un- 
questionably due  to 

Caal. — It  claims  precedence,  not  merely  because  the  an- 
nual output  of  it.  in  regard  both  to  quantity  and  aggregate 
value,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  mineral  product,  Imt  be- 
cause without  it  the  other  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitant.s,  mu.st  have  forever  re- 
mained, in  a great  measure,  undeveloped.  The  coal-fields 
are  not  confined  to  one  particular  district,  but  occupy  a se- 
ries of  basins,  sometimes  touching,  but  more  frequently  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  extending,  in  an 
irregular  curve,  from  the  S.  slopes  of  the  Ochil  Hills  to  the 
Bi'istol  Channel.  Beginning  with  Scotland,  we  find  a field, 
commencing  in  the  W.  by  great  ontbursts  of  trap,  of  which 
Stirling  Castle  crowns  the  most  prominent  summit.  It  oc- 
cupies a great  part  of  Fifeshire.  a small  isolated  portion  of 
Perthshire,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Clackmannanshire.  The 
coal  of  this  field  is  of  several  kinds;  but  the  most  important 
.seams  are  splint,  part  of  it  of  a free,  open,  burning  (juality, 
greatly  in  demand  for  steam  navigation,  from  its  notcorr<d- 
ing  the  furnaces  and  Ixiilers.  and  part  of  it  admirably  adapted 
for  the  blast-furnace.  I’art  of  this  field  contains  a coal 
which,  in  its  richness  and  quality  of  caking,  bears  a resem- 
blance to  that  of  Newcastle,  and  has  been  worked,  as  an- 
cient records  prove,  for  at  least  five  centuries,  (in  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Forth,  and  almost  in  visible  communication 
with  the  field  already  described,  another  field  extends  over 
a considerable  portion  of  the  Lothians.  It  furnishes  the 
greater  part  of  the  fine  fuel  which  is  used  in  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland,  and  contains  excellent  seams  of  parrot  coal. 
To  the  W.,  but  at  some  distance,  lie  the  coal-basins  of  I,an- 
ark,  Henfrew,  and  Ayrshire;  the  first,  famous  throughout 
the  world  for  the  immense  manufacturing  establishments 
which  it  mainly  h;is  called  into  existence,  and  made  pios- 
i:>erons;  the  second,  remarkable  chiefly  as  containing,  near 
Johnstone  the  thickest  seam  of  coal  in  Scotland,  or  (if  the 
Dudley  field  be  not  an  exception)  in  the  Briti.sh  Isles;  and 
the  last,  as  yet  imperfectly  developed,  but  evidently  de.s- 
tined  to  higher  importance  than  it  has  yet  attained.  In 
the  N.W.  of  Dumfrie.s-shire  there  is  a coal  field,  the  capa- 
bilities of  which,  hitherto  little  known,  because  of  its  in- 
l;ind  and  almost  inaccessible  position,  will  be  proved,  now 
that  an  important  railway  intersects  it.  In  the  S.E.  of  the 
same  county  is  another  small  field,  interesting  as  the  last 
of  the  Scotch,  and  the  connecting  link  with  the  great  En- 
glish coal-fields. 

Immediately  on  passing  the  border,  the  first  of  these  fields 
lies  before  us.  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  the  counties 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  centering  near  New- 
castle, which  gives  it  its  name.  The  proximity  of  this  field  to 
the  sea,  and  the  excellence  of  the  coal,  (unrivalled  for  d<'mes- 
tic  nse.)  early  made  it  the  great  theatre  of  mining  operations, 
which  are  there  carried  on  to  an  extent,  and  on  a scale  of 
magnificence  which  make  it  a world's  wonder.  It  fui'iiishes 
the  larger  proportion  of  .sea-borne  coal,  whether  to  domestic  or 
foreign  ports,  and.  notwithstanding  the  competition  which 
it  now  has  to  sustain  with  inland  supplies  by  railway,  still 
sends  annually  to  London  about  3.000.000  tons.  Sevei'al  of 
the  pits  have  a depth  exceeding  150  fathoms,  and  more  than 
one  colliery  has  a capital  exceeding  lOO.OOOZ.  sterling.  On 
the  opposite  coast,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  is  a small 
coal-field,  the  workings  of  which,  at  Whitehaven  and  Work- 
ington. have  been  carried  to  a great  distance  beneath  the 
sea.  The  next  coal-field  to  the  S.  is.  in  many  respects,  the 
mi  st  important  of  all.  It  includes  a large  central  space, 
nf)t  entirely  occupied  by  coal,  but  interrupted,  longitudi- 
nally, by  a broad  belt  which  consists  of  the  lower  stiata  ol 
the  carboniferous  system,  and  thus  forming  a kind  of  twiji- 
fields,  the  one  of  which  extends  from  Leeds  to  Nottingham, 
while  the  other  has  its  greatest  length  from  S.W.  to  N E., 
and  borders,  at  its  E.  and  W.  extremities  respectively,  on 
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Manchester  and  Liverpool.  It  can  thus  boast,  not  only  of 
being  the  seat  of  what  has  been  termed  the  world's  great 
workshop,  but  of  furnishing  the  most  essential  elements 
Doth  of  its  e.xistence  and  prosperity.  The  only  other  coal- 
field of  a magnitude  similar  to  those  already  menlioned,  is 
that  of  South  Wales,  which,  though  it  long  lav  almost  un- 
known or  unheeded,  has,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  be- 
come the  centre  of  some  of  the  greatest  public  works  of  the 
empire.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  and  passing  from 
Monmouth  on  the  E.,  continues  W.,  without  interruption, 
through  Glamorgan  to  Carmarthen  Bay,  across  which 
another  field  or  continuation  of  that  already  mentioned, 
ytr,t<dies  irregularly  to  St.  Bride’s  Bay.  From  the  extent 
of  'his  field,  and  the  numlier  and  thickness  of  its  seams, 
which,  near  its  centre,  number  2'i,  with  an  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  9.0  feet,  the  field  of  South  Wales  has  probably  a better 
title  than  anyother  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  deemed  almost  in- 
exhaustible. There  are  several  other  minor  fields,  all  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  North  Wales,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  England.  In  South  Staff  >rdshire  occurs  the  enor- 
mous seam  known  as  the  Ten-yard  Coal  of  Dudley.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  coal  mines  in  Great  Britain  in  1852  was  esti- 
mated at  37.000.000  of  tons,  and  apportioned  as  follows : 
thii-teen  millions  to  domestic  u.se,  twelve  to  iron-works,  and 
twelve  to  manufactuidng  and  miscellaneous  establishments 
and  export.  Assuming  the  medium  price  of  tl.'t.  8c?.  per  ton, 
the  value  is  12,487,500/.  sterling.  The  export  of  coal  to  fo- 
reign countries,  in  1840,  was,  l,tj06,000  tons;  in  1850  it  had 
increased  to  3.531.000  tons. 

Iron. — .\lmost  the  whole  of  the  iron  ore  smelted  in  Bri- 
tain is  a carbonate.  Of  the  great  coal-fields,  none  is  so  des- 
titute of  iron  as  that  of  Newcastle:  and  hence,  though  not 
a few  blast-furnaces  are  in  operation  there,  the  ores  used  are 
obtained,  not  from  the  surrounding  pits,  but  by  importa- 
tion. often  from  considerable  distances.  The  most  impor- 
tant iron  districts  of  England  are  those  of  South  Yorkshire. 
Shropshire.  South  Staffordshire,  and  South  Wales.  The 
ores  are  obtained  partly  from  ban’h.  and  partly  from  seamf:. 
Uhe  former  name  is  usually  applied  to  nodules  or  balls, 
genei'ally  of  a round  or  oval  shape,  which  lie  together  with 
considerble  regularity,  often  in  contact,  but  always  without 
adhiision,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  imbedded  in  thick  beds 
of  shale  or  blacs.  The  latter  name  is  given  to  iron-stone 
lying  in  regular  strata,  and  worked  in  the  .same  manner  as 
coal.  These  strata  generally  are  only  a few  inches,  and 
scarcely  ever  a foot  in  thickness.  The  most  valuable  of  the 
stratified  ironstones  is  the  bladhind.  .so  called  from  the 
darkness  of  color  produced  by  the  large  pr.jportion  of  coaly 
matter  which  it  contains.  It  is  singular  tliat  the  only  part 
of  England  known  to  contain  this  stratum,  is  a portion  of 
the  coal-field  of  South  Wales.  In  Scotland,  also,  it  was  at 
one  time  supposed  that  it  was  merely  a local  deposit,  and 
that  its  existence,  or  at  least  its  good  qualities,  were  con- 
fined to  the  range  of  a few  miles  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Airdrie.  A more  careful  examination  has  proved  that  few 
of  the  Scottish  coal-fields  are  without  these  blackband 
seams,  and  numerous  iron-works  have,  in  consequence, 
arisen  in  a multitude  of  districts  where  their  profitable  exist- 
ence had  hitherto  been  deemed  impossi>)le.  A discovery  of 
perhaps  greater  importance  than  that  of  the  blackband.  be- 
cause applicable  to  the  iron-works  of  England  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Scotland,  took  place  about  the  same  time.  By  heat- 
ing the  blast,  before  entering  the  furnace,  to  about  600°,  its 
power  is  so  much  increased,  that  the  most  stubborn  mate- 
rials quickly  give  way  before  it,  and  raw  coal  becomes  even 
more  efficient  in  smelting  than  coke  was  before.  A ton  of 
iron  can  thus  b(>  obtained  with  much  fewer  materials,  and, 
what  is  of  considerable  moment,  in  far  less  time.  A fur- 
nace which,  under  cold-blast,  makes  70  tons  a week,  easily 
makes  100  under  hot-ldast.  Another  impiovement,  by 
which  the  gases  evolved  within  the  furnace  are  not  allowed 
to  escape,  but  collected,  and  made  available  for  fuel,  is  in 
operation  in  several  works,  and  promises  important  results. 
The  annual  make  of  pig-iron  in  the  kingdom  is  estimated  at 
1.500.000  tons.  About  onc'-third  is  used  for  castings,  and 
the  remaimler,  not  exported,  is  converted  into  malleable 
iron.  In  this  second  part  of  the  process.  Scotland  appa- 
rently fails.  Her  furnaces  smelt  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  produce,  but  a considerable  part  of  this  is  sent  as  pig 
to  England,  to  be  made  malleable  tliere,  either  by  itself,  or 
in  mixture  with  English  pig. 

'I’he  ))rincipal  statistics  of  the  iron  trade  are  given  in  the 
following  table: — 

Production  of  Iron,  and  Export,  in  Great  Britain. 

Export,  in  tons. 

Years.  Furnaces.  Quantities,  in  tons.  Bar  Iron.  Pig  Iron. 

i«HI» :i76 H77.417  .oti.Ka.i 1 

IMO 40-2  !,:«»(!, 400  144,719  49.S01 

655  ‘2,701,0(40  from  Scotland  424,068  tons. 

The  whole  production  of  1849  has  been  estimated  at  1,. 500.900 
tons.  Of  this  quantity.  Scotland,  possessing  113  furnaces, 
produced  699. 000  tons.  The  annual  produce  per  furn.'ice.  in 
1706,  did  not  exceed  1033  tons;  in  1849,  it  hud  ri.sen  to  6106 
Wjus. 
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The  principal  localities  in  which  lead,  copper,  and  tin  are 
found,  have  l een  already  mentioned. 

Educated  annu  d areruffe  Produce  of  smelted  Lead,  Oopj^er^ 
and  Ttn, ./'row  1845-48,  iw  tons. 


bead.  Copper.  Tin. 

England :45,7J1  1'2,870  5(X)0 

Wales 10,0-27  — 

Scotland 94-2 - 

Ireland 811  — 

Isle  of  .Man 1,663  — 

Total 49,164  33,693  5000 


The  ton  of  lead  is  supposed  to  yield,  on  an  average,  about  0 
ounces  of  silver. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  any  details  as  to  minerals  of 
minor  importance.  The  principal  articles  are  .salt,  of  which 
the  quantity  obtained,  chiet^  from  rock-.salt  and  brine  pits, 
has  beer,  estimated  at  nearly  550,000  tons.  The  locality  in 
which  s:ilt  is  most  extensively  worked  at  present,  centres 
near  Chester:  and  the  sujiply  is  so  great  as  to  be  inexhausti- 
ble. Quarries  al.so  exist  in  every  part  of  the  British  Isles, 
except  the  south-east  of  England.  They  furnish  granite 
susceptible  of  a polish  which  makes  it  fit  for  statuary,  free- 
stone of  the  purest  white  and  most  durable  substance,  and 
immense  quantities  of  the  finest  roofing  slates.  As  to  the 
value  of  the  produce  from  quarries,  little  authentic  infor- 
mation exists. 

Fisheries. — The  principal  British  fisheries  are  those  of  sal- 
mon, herring,  and  cod.  The  first  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
rivers  and  estuaries  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; the  second  on 
all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland,  the  great  centre  of  re- 
sort for  curing  being  the  towns  of  M ick.  Peterhead,  and 
Fraserburgh  : the  last  around  the  N.  islands,  and  along  the 
E.  coast  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  the  edges  of  the  Dog- 
ger Bank,  off  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  Among  minor  fishe- 
ries may  be  mentioned  those  of  mackerel,  pilcliards.  oysters, 
and  lobsters.  Of  these  last,  and  indeed  of  all  kinds  of  fresh 
fish,  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  the  kingdom  is  London. 

Manufactures. — Taking  the.se  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance, we  begin  with  cotton.  The  history  of  this  manufac- 
ture. which  now  employs  more  hands  than  any  other  within 
the  kingdom,  and  furnishes  above  one-tbird  in  value  of  the 
whole  exports,  is  indeed  remarkable.  The  raw  material  is 
of  vegetalile  origin,  and  is  obtained  from  the  internal  coat- 
ing of  the  pod  or  seed-vt's.sel  of  the  Gosstjpivm.  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  some  growing  as  a tree  or  shrub, 
and  others  as  an  annual  herbaceous  plant.  It  is  from  the 
latter  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  supply  is  obtained; 
and  for  this  supply,  as  none  of  the  varieties  grow  in  the 
British  islands,  the  manufacturers  are  entirely  dependant 
on  other  countries  Cotton  grows  well  in  India,  and  would 
undoubtedly  thrive  well  in  many  of  the  other  British  pos- 
sessions: but  at  present,  and  for  many  years,  the  supply 
has  been  in  a manner  monopolized  by  a few  of  the  slave 
.states  of  North  America.  In  so  far.  therefore,  as  regards 
the  raw  mateiaal.  this  country  has  no  advantage  in  the 
market  over  other  competitors:  but.  compared  with  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  of  them,  is  placed  in  unfavorable 
circumstances.  On  the  subject  of  this  manufacture,  in- 
teresting volumes  have  been  written;  and  as  any  analysis, 
however  condensed  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  the  leading 
facts  must  be  exhibited  in  a tabular  form. 


Table  of  Imp'rrts  of  Oitton  Wsol  into,  and  of  Exports  and,  de- 
clared value  of  Cotton  Manufactures,  Twist,  and  Yarn  from 
the  United  Kingd'nn. 


Import.  1 

Export, 

Years. 

Wool. 

Twist  k Yarn. 

Cotton  Goods. 

Dec,  Value, 

ll),s.  ; 

ills. 

vds. 

£ 

18’0 

1.51  .(i7‘2, 6.55  i 

2.3.03‘.’.3’5 

248,370,6:10 

16.516.748 

la-io 

‘263.961 .4.5‘2  ' 

64,645.342 

444„598.49.S 

19.4  8,(M:4 

1K40 

592.488,010 

118.470.‘2‘.3 

790,6;tl.;>97 

‘24.668,618 

1845 

72‘.', 080,000 

i 135,144.865 

1,091.685,469 

‘26,I19.:}04 

1849 

7.55.469.008 

1 1,54,457,540 

1,442.813,645 

19,(:-42,770 

18.50 

664,69(),816 

! 1:45,790,278 

1,472, 334, ;591 

21,431,180 

Woollen. — This  is  the  most  ancient,  and  was  for  centip  ies 
the  great  staple  manufacture  of  Britain.  The  Hocks  fed  on 
the  English  downs  and  other  pastures,  furnished  wool  of 
peculiar  excellence,  and  in  such  abundance  as  both  su])plit  d 
the  home  demand  at  a moderate  price,  and  left  a large  sur- 
plus for  exportation.  There  cannot  be  a doubt,  however, 
th:it  the  first  great  improvements  were  not  of  native  in- 
vention, but  were  introduced  by  foreigners,  whom  eilher 
the  wise  policy  of  British  sovereigtis  had  allured,  or  the 
merciless  bigotry  of  their  .sovereigns  had  driven  into  the 
kingdom.  Thou ‘h  the  manufacture  cannot  l)oast  of  an 
exten.sion  like  that  of  cotton,  it  holds  the  next  place  to 
it;  and.  besides  working  up  the  greater  part  of  *he  wf>ol 
grown  within  the  kingdom,  draws  largely  on  other  eoun- 
tries  for  addi*ional  supplies,  particularly  on  Australia 
The  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  England  is 
the  M'est  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire.  Gloucestershire, 
and  'Wiltshire,  being  the  most  distinguished  for  broad- 
cloths; Norfolk  for  worsted  stuff's.  Leicestershire  anu  Not 
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Mngliamshire  fur  woollen  hosiery.  Blankets  and  flannels  ' 
liave  numerous  localities,  but  for  the  finer  qualities  the 
W.  of  En'j:land  and  several  oi  the  Welsh  counties  are 
most  conspicuous.  Carpets,  of  every  quility  and  pat- 
tern, are  extensively  made  at  Kiddermiuster.  Cirencester, 
Worcester,  &c. : but  those  of  Wilton  and  Axininster  are  so 
superior  as  to  suffer  little  by  comparison  with  the  celebrated 
fabrics  of  Turkey  and  I'ersia.  The  woollen  manufacture  of 
Ireland  is  on  a very  limited  scale,  being  confined  to  a few 
broadcloth  fiictories  near  Dublin  and  Cork;  and  a few 
blankets  and  flannels,  the  former  in  Kilkenny,  and  the  lat- 
ter at  Wicklow.  Scotland  has  made  much  more  progress, 
but  still  bears  no  proportion  to  Kngland.  The  chief  seats 
of  the  Scotch  woollens  are  Aberdeen  for  broadcloths,  chiefly 
coarse,  and  the  spinning  of  worsted;  Kilmarnock  for  car- 
pets, bonnets,  and  shawls;  Stirling  and  its  neighborhood  for 
carpets  and  tartans. 

Limn. — In  England  the  spinning  of  flax  is  carried  on  to 
a great  extent,  but  its  manufiicture  into  cloth  is  compara- 
tively limited.  A considerable  quantity  of  damask  and  dia- 
per is  made  at  Barnsley.  Linen  is  the  great  staple  of  Ire- 
land, and  it  was  long,  in  regard  to  textile  fabrics,  the  staple 
also  of  Scotland.  In  the  former,  extraordinary  means  were 
employed  to  foster  it.  It  early  fixed  its  seat  in  the  N., 
near  Belfast,  and  there  the  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  mode  of  manufacture,  by  the  substitution  of 
spinning  mills  and  factories  for  tlie  domestic  wheel  and 
loom,  appear  only  to  have  fixed  it  more  permanently.  Al- 
most the  only  form  into  which  flax  is  manufactured  in  Ire- 
land is  plain  linen,  chiefly  shirtings.  In  Scotland,  the  ma- 
nufacture assumes  g>-eater  variety.  Besides  plain  linen,  it 
has  manufactures  of  Osnaburgs.  sheetings,  sailcloth,  sack- 
ing. Ac.,  chief  seat,  Dundee:  and  of  diaper  and  damask, 
chief  seat,  Dunfermline.  T'he  staples  of  both  towns  are  by 
far  the  most  important  of  their  kind  in  the  kingdom. 

S'V-x. — Here  the  raw  material  is,  like  cotton,  entirely  of 
foreign  production,  with  the  important  difference  in  favor 
of  silk.  that,  instead  of  being  almost  monopolized,  and  con- 
sequently liable,  in  regard  both  to  quantity  and  price,  to  be 
controlled  by  a single  country,  the  limits  of  its  production 
include  au  immense  range,  of  which  a considerable  portion 
belongs  to  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies.  In  this 
branch  of  manufacture,  at  least  in  finer  fabrics.  Britain 
mu.st  vield  the  palm  of  superiority,  and  be  contented  with 
something  less  than  e(iuality.  The  number  of  silk  mills  is 
considerable  and  confined  chiefly  to  England.  Paisley  is  al- 
mo.st  the  only  town  out  of  it  in  which  the  silk  manufacture 
is  f:arried  on  to  a great  extent;  and  even  there,  the  cele- 
brated shawls  of  unrivalled  excellence  are  generally  a mixed 
fabric  of  silk  and  wool. 

In  1850,  there  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
72.674.48.8  pounds  of  wool ; 1,821.578  hundredweight  oif  flax 
and  codilia;  and  4,942.417  pounds  of  silk.  The  value  of  ma- 
nufactured articles  exported  was.  woollen  goods  8 584,8.59/.; 
woollen  yarn,  1.451,098/.:  linen  goods.  3,957,735/.;  linen  yarn, 
887.295/.;  and  silk  goods.  1,050.645/. 

Besides  the  manufoctures  already  mentioned,  there  is  a 
great  number  which,  though  separat(dy  of  less  importance, 
absorb  immense  sums  of  capital,  exhibit  many  of  the  most 
wonderful  specimens  of  human  ingenuity,  and  give  subsist- 
ence to  millions  of  the  population.  We  can  do  little  more 
than  glance  at  the  most  prominent. 

Under  the  head  of  minerals,  we  only  noticed  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  of  converting  ores  into  metals.  Vast  processes 
remain  behind,  and  constitute  numerous  branches  of  manu- 
facture under  the  general  name  of  liardware.  Several  of  the 
articles  produced  are  of  a boldness  and  magnitude  almost 
subiime.  and  many  of  them  are  so  small  as  to  b.i  almost  mi- 
croscopic. To  the  former  class  belong  iron  bi  idges.  no  longer 
suspension  only,  but  tubular  bridges,  one  of  which,  the 
latest  wonder  of  the  are.  now  spans  the  Menai  Straits; 
steam-engines,  either  lifting  up  whole  riveis  from  the  lowest 
depths,  or  ploughing  the  widest  and  stormiest  oceans:  or, 
it  may  be,  perfm-ming  some  minute  or  singularly  delicate 
process,  which  the  most  skilful  human  fingers  would  vainly 
attempt  to  imitate;  machinery  of  every  kind,  by  which  in- 
animate matter  acts  as  if  it  were  endowed  with  vitality,  not 
only  performing  its  appointed  tasks,  but  giving  distinct  and 
audible  warning  wlmn,  from  accidental  causes,  it  becomes 
incapable  of  performing  them.  For  minuter  articles  of  hard- 
ware. reference  may  be  made  to  the  countless  products  of 
Sheffleld  and  Birmingham,  not  excluding  articles  in  the 
precious  metals — plate,  jewelry,  and  watches,  made  also  ex- 
tensively in  the  same  towns,  but  more  especially  in  Liver- 
pool and  London.  Passing  from  metals,  we  come  to 
earths,  both  in  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  pottery,  and  in 
the  form  of  porcelain,  with  its  classic  shapes  and  gorgeous 
colors,  and  ex(iuisite  designs.  In  the  district  of  the  potteries  I 
in  Stafford,  we  see  a great  national  interest,  almost  created 
by  rne  enterprise  and  genius  of  a single  man.  Among 
larths,  too,  at  least  as  to  principal  constituents,  we  mav  in- 
clude glas.s,  and  the  numberless  forms  of  beauty  and  utility 
which  it  has  been  taught  to  assume.  The  principal  seats 
of  the  manufacture  are  Newcastle  and  South  Shields;  but 
should  the  beautiful  material  which  it  produces  become  ap- 


plicable in  the  erection  of  structures  such  as  the  oua 
erected  in  Lotidon  for  the  “ World's  Fair,”  it  is  evident 
that  both  in  this  and  other  lands  the  manufacture  of 
glass  is  only  beginning  to  exist.  Another  manufacture, 
almost  of  etjual  beauty,  and  of  more  importance  to  civiliza- 
tion, is  that  of  paper.  It  is  of  vast  extent,  and.  in  its  pro- 
cesse.s.  exhibits  .someof  the  highest  triumphs  which  human 
ingenuity  has  yet  achieved.  In  connection  with  it  are  vari- 
ous manufactures,  of  whi  h it  may  be  considered  as,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  parent — type-founding,  printing,  books, 
and  with  them  literature  in  its  various  departments,  en- 
graving, Ac. 

Trade,  and  Ommerce,. — In  every  country  possessing  much 
accumulated  capital  and  a dense  population,  partly  in 
wealthy,  and  generally  in  somewhat  comfortable  circum- 
stances. the  home  may  .safely  be  presumed  to  be  greater 
than  the  external  trade.  Its  extent,  however,  cannot  easily 
be  ascertained,  even  in  countries  where  all  the  distriids  and 
towns  are  hemmed  round  with  officers  to  levy  customs  on 
every  article  which  may  be  brought  into  theng  and  becomes 
altogether  conjectural  in  a country  like  the  United  King 
dom.  where  there  is  no  restraint  to  prevent  per.sons  from 
transporting  their  goods  throughout  its  whole  length  and 
breadth.  The  foreign  trade  or  commerce  of  the  kingdom, 
is  more  easily  calculated,  at  least  in  its  leading  branches; 
but  the  magnitude  to  wliich  it  has  attained  is  so  great,  and 
the  strides  with  which  it  continues  to  advance  so  rapid,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  it  without  a feeling  of 
wonder  and  amazement.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the 
principal  articles  of  export  and  import; — 

Imparts  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1849  and  1850. 


Imports. 


1849. 


1850. 


Aniiiials.li-.'ing — horned  cattle  nunit)er. . . . 

Sl'ce))  and  laiiili!i uuinber. . . . 

.irdiri.-i.  j earl  and  pot cats 

Itacou  and  pork cwts 

Svhie nninher.... 

Barilla  and  alkali tons 

Bark  for  tanners  or  dyers'  use.cwts 

Beef,  fresh  -and  salted cwts 

Bones  of  animals,  &c tons 

Brimstone cwts 

Bntler cwts 

('aiintuhouc cwts 

Cheese cwts 

Clocks value 

Cocoa Ills 

Coll'ee Ihs 

Corn — wheat qrs 

Barley qi's 

Oats qrs 

Rye qrs 

Pease qrs 


Beans 

Indian  oorti  or  maize 

Buckwheat  or  liigg 

Malt 

Wheatmeal  or  Hour 

Indian  corn  meal 

Other  meal 

Cotton  mannfac.,  not  made 
up— Kast  India  piece  goods 

ttther  articles 

Cottoii  manufactures 

Cotton  yarti | 

Dyes  and  dyeitig  stuffs 


cwts. 


vts. 


Kgs 


Kmliroidery  and  needlework, 
l-'lax  iind  tow,  or  codilia  of 

hemii  and  Hax 

Fruits,  curratits,  &c 


[iieces... 
value  ... 
value  ... 

value 

Ihs 

value  ... 
tons  . . . . 
numher.. 
value  . . . 
cwts.  . . . 


LemoiKS  and  oranges. 


Raisins 

Gla.ss  mai’Ufactnres 

Glass,  1.9th  of  an  inch  thick. 

Guano 

Hams. 

Hemp,  undressed 

Hides,  tauued  and  uutanned.. 

Race,  thread,  &o 

I.ard 

heather  manufactures 

Gloves 

Other  manufactures  of  leather, 
I.inen  manufactures — lawns.  > 

not  French i 

C.anit)rics&  French  lawns. 
Damasks  & damask  diapers 
Plain  linen  & diaper,  and  j 
niannfaclnres  utienn-  ! 
nierated.  not  m-ade  np.  ) 
Sails  and  articles  wholly  / 
or  iti  part  made  up...'.  | 

Mahogany 

Metals — co|)|)erore  & regnlus. 
Copper,  nnwroughtand  part  ) 

wrought 5 

Iron,  in  liars,  nnwrought 

Steel,  unwrought 

head,  pig  and  sheet 

Spelter 

Tin.  in  lilocks,  ingots,  bars,  > 
or  slabs } 


cwts.  . . . 
chests,  boxes 
No.  (loose) 

value 

iCW  ts 


cwts 

sq.  feet 

tons 

cwts 

cwts 


value... . 

cwts 

pairs.. .. 
pairs.. . . 
value.... 
value. ... 


pieces  

,sq.  yards. . . 


value 


value 

tons 


tons.. . . 
tons.. . . 
tons.. . . 
tons.. . . 


53.449 
l'.9,.ti6 
158,541 
73'.;, 970 
‘2,(i53 
1.404 
368.582 
149,962 
•A»,424 
845,388 
•281,969 
5,3.8  : 
390,147 
£64„585 
7.805,335 
63,315,787 
3,845,:378 
1,:381,008 
1,-67,106 
•240,.556 
234.:466 
457.933 
•2,2'24.4.59 
11,150 


3,349.839 
101.684 
60,3.0 
178,418 
£45,545 
£■246,301 
£40,911 
413,478 
£45.759 
233,065 
97,745,849 
£104,700 
1,806,673 
496,865 
361. 41 '2 
44„551 
£3,094 
•209,180 
32,746 
68,106 
83.4:48 
11.751 
1,061,893 
678,952 
£85,-  43 
186.373 
700,171 
3,6.56,752 
£4,639 
£1,904 
‘28,7:46 
15,130 

£.33,76'2 

£13,453 
29,012 
47,4:43 
51,808 
•29,:496 
1,012 
7, -216 
15.915 
35,827 


66.462 

143.498 

184,043 

547.568 

7.-87 

1,745 

380.674 

1:45.414 

27.183 

664.6:40 

331.1:45 

7,617 
347.773 
78.041 
4.478,:4'28 
50.809.521 
3 754„593 
1.043,051 
1,165,8.56 
94.078 
181,419 
44:4.:4(i6 
l,'286,-264 
868 


3,855.059 
1 ,401 
7,448 
186.010 
68,933 
297.176 
44,315 
905.966 
97.561 
195.060 
105,761.995 
i:46,l98 
1,8‘21.578 
463.693 
403.501 
60.415 
3..57:4 
276,312 
‘29.801 
1‘22.:491 
1I6.9‘26 
16,268 
1,048,6:45 
591 .920 
80.8,57 
2‘29,614 
777.944 
3,261,061 
5, ‘289 
2,049 
30.334  , 
17,882 

30,065 


32,778 
45.930 
97.706 
34,066 
49 
11,977 
18.626 
33  33‘2 
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Imhostn — a ntinued. 


and 


tuns  . 


Oil —train,  bliibbii 
rpermaceti 

' i'uim cwts 

Cocoa-nut cwts 

Olive tuns 

Oil  seed-cakes tons 

Opium lbs 

Potatoes cwts 

Quicksilver lbs 

Rice cwts 

Rice  in  husk qrs 

Saltpetre  and  cubic  nitre cwts 

Seeds— clover cwts 

Flaxseed  and  linseed qrs 

Rape qrs 

Tares qrs 

Silk  - raw lbs 

Waste,  knubs,  and  husks... cwts 

Thrown lbs 

Silk  manufactures lbs 

Velvet — liroad  stuffs lbs 

Riblions  of  velvet  or  silk 
emliossed  with  velvet...  J 

Plush  for  making  hats lbs 

.Silk  manufactures  of  India. . .pieces 

Spices cwts - 

Spirit.s— rum proof  galls. 

Brand}’ proof  galls. 

Geneva proof  galls. 

Sugar,  unrefined cwts 

Sugar,  refined cwts 

Molasses cwts 

Tallow cwts 

Tar lasts 

Tea lbs 


Timber,  battens,  *c hundred... 

Other  timber loads 

Tobacco — unmanufactured  . ..lbs 

Manufactured,  and  snuff. ...lbs 

Turpentine,  common cwts 

Watches value 

Whale  tins cwts 


Wine — Cape gallons.. 

French gallons.. 

Other  sorts gallons.. 


Total  of  wine. 


Wool,  cotton lbs 

Alpaca  and  the  llama  tribe. lbs 

Woollen  manufactures value.... 


•20,012 
493, .3, 31 
64,452 

59,462 
I05.7;4 
1,417,867 
2,68  ,592 
976,196 
31. 8-28 
566.794 
130.:  54 
6.6.495 
•29,480 
30.6  3 
4,991,472 
12,757 
614,770 
754.  V27 
31,972 
51,803 
165,963 
518,748 
9,376.679 
5.306,827 
4,479,549 
471, •236 
6.937,349 
.304.392 
1.06-,837 
1,465,6  9 
15.  06 
53,459,469 
22 
03,609 
42.008,126 
,913,474 
412,042 
£86,305 
8,926 


264,106 

466,169 

7,239,792 


75,113,347 

1,655.300 

£737,870 


21,328 

448,589 

98.040 
20.783 
65.055 

1‘26,318 
1,. 348, 883 
355,079 
785.692 
,37.154 
529.012 

94.040 
608,986 
107.0-29 

•27. -298 
4,942.417 
15.600 
469,5-26 
643.396 

27.674 

16.675 
138,909 
715.739 

13,914.9.59 

4,188,639 

3,237,598 

.337.042 

6,-286,031 

355..387 

905,054 

1,-241,781 

12.096 

50,513.003 

34 

1,749,267 
33,894.506 
1,532, 8-29 
434.621 
97  -245 
9.498 


2.34.781 

600,512 

8,432.280 


72,674,483 
1,652  ,-295 
682,042 


An  Aconiml  nfthe  Total  Official  Value  of  aU  the  Imports  into, 
and  of  all  Erp'vrts  from  the  United  Kini/dom,  exclusive  of 
the  Trade  between  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  each  of  the 
following  years: — 


ye&n 

Official  Value  of  Exports. 

Declart  1 
Value  of  the 
Prmluce  and 
Manufactures 
of  the  United 
KinatJum 
Exported. 

Official  Value 
of  importe. 

Produce  and 
Manufactures 
of  the  United 
E-inirdom. 

Foreign  and 
Colonial 
Mercbandiae. 

Total  Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1820 

32,438,6.50 

38, .395,6-25 

10,555,912 

48.951,5.37 

36,424,652 

1825 

44. 137,48-2 

47. 166.0-20 

9,169.494 

56,335,514 

38,877,388 

1830 

46,  45,-241 

61,140,864 

8„550,437 

69,691 ,302 

3H,-251,502 

1835 

48.911.542 

78.376.732 

12,797,7-24 

91,174,456 

47,372,-270 

1840 

67.432,964 

10-2,705,372 

13.774.306 

116.479,678 

51,406,430 

1845 

85,281,958 

134,599,116 

lB,-280,870 

150,879,986 

60,1.1,081 

1849 

105.874,607 

I 164,539,504 

25,561,890 

190,101,394 

58.9lu.883 

1850 

65,756,032 

Declared  Value  of  British  Manufactured  Gmds  Exported  to 
the  under-men  turned  Countries  in  184t>,  1847. 


1846. 

1863. 

BRtTisH  Colonies, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Mntirit.ins ... 

£ 

480.979 

3 10. -231 
•28,309 

1 440  000 

£ 

1,122.6.30 

3a5.879 

St.  Helena  and  Ascension 

35.000 
14,513.700  , 
4.898.544  1 

British  North  America 

British  We.st  Indies 

British  India  and  Ceylon 

2,505,587 

6,434,456 

1,906.639 

8,185,695 

Foreign  Countries. 

France 

Relgi  urn 

2,715.963 
1,158.0:!4 
1,749,125 
1,7-25,148 
3,576,469 
3,391.0  -2 

2,636.3.30 

1,371.817 

Turkey 

2,-208.8l5 

1, -228. 404 

Holliind 

4.45-2.955 

Italy 

3,2:36.6  9 
8,145,081 

Foreign  West  Indies 

Sumatra  aud  Java 

A frinji.n  

I’.iwiiins 

357.918 
4-21.6-20 
1,791. 439 
•2.443,937 
2.749.3:38 
6,8:30,460 

li258!668 
558,2 1-2  . 
611.764 

Chiiiu 

1.373.689 

South  America 

Brazil 

United  States 

3,840.710 
4.45 '.9.55 
23,658,472 

Exports  from  the  United,  Kingdom  in  1849  and  1850,  with 
their  Declared  VaJw.. 


Exports. 

Quantities. 

Declared  Value. 

1849. 

1850 

1849. 

1850. 

Alkali,  TIE.  soda,  cwts.  . • 

689,8.38 

888.146 

£ 

302,052 

£ 

40-2.129 

Beer  and  ale,  barrels  . • • 

135  692 

18-2.519 

418.,325 

557.894 

Butter,  cwts 

64.831 

60  6.59 

217,844 

21').871 

Candles,  lbs 

2,353.166 

2,723,531 

80.044 

98,108 

Cheese,  cwts 

6,759 

8,63-2 

24,921 

30  604 

Coals  and  Culm,  tons  . . • 

2,828.039 

3,347,607 

l,087.1-22 

1,280..341 

Cordage,  cwts 

74,169 

89.219 

1 1.35  2.-17 

155,210 

Cotton  manufactures,  yds.  . 

1,442.813.645 

1,472.334.931 

19,280.129 

21,091.688 

Sewing  thread,  lbs.  . • 

4,955.-259 

4,3.57.110 

428,276 

4.39.750 

Hosiery,  doten  pairs  . • 

303,507 

234,163 

119.4.53 

104,4.34 

Various 

24.3.188 

236.058 

Cotton  yam,  lbs 

149.,V)2  281 

13l!4a3.168 

6,7(H.089 

6,380.948 

Earthenware,  pieces  • . . 

61,,5-.8.196 

76,952.736 

807,395 

999,364 

Fish,  barrels 

336,400 

259.539 

428.2tr2 

337  :19.3 

Glass  manufactures,  cwts.  . 

268,678 

836,614 

254.350 

308,346 

Haberdashery.  4c.  . . . 

1,19-2.168 

1,470,384 

Hardwares.  4c 

2,201,315 

2,639,728 

Leather,  unwroughl,  cwts.  . 

- wrought.  lbs.  . . 

' 16,395 
1.554.107 

’ '32.112 
1,649,002 

1 501,298 

608,656 

Linen  manufactures,  yds.  . 

111,452.395 

122  800,0-23 

3,216.366 

3,609,679 

Sewing  thread,  lbs.  . . . 

2,874.038 

3,361.922 

269.178 

&30..328 

Various 

8,285 

17.728 

Linen  vani.  lbs.  • • . • 

17^64,033 

18,'5'09,318 

7.32,065 

887,'296 

Machinery 

700.031 

1,043,764 

MetaH,  tons 

Vr.b,465 

'829,529 

8,001.469 

8,751,1-20 

Oil  and  seeds,  gallons  • • 

2,732,720 

8,292.160 

279.407 

413.620 

Painters*  colors,  4«.  , . . 

208.289 

247,803 

Salt,  bushels 

18,'5.^,866 

15,'824,780 

252,991 

224,673 

Silk  manufactured  lbs.  . . 

817  661 

1,184,480 

610.1-26 

816.907 

Silk  stockings,  doE.  pairs  . 

18,753 

16,750 

34,488 

Various 

154,037 

210,155 

Silk,  thrown,  lbs 

'106.869 

‘ 69  874 

81,1.50 

53,175 

Silk,  twist  and  yarn,  lbs.  . 

369,801 

475.536 

118  532 

161,6:11 

Soap,  cwts 

101,9-22 

124,088 

159,675 

201,374 

Stationer. 

314.7m 

4</7.:«4 

Sugar,  refined,  cwts.  . . . 

'k,3  273 

'909,285. 

373.7!1 

844.134 

Wool,  sheep  or  lamb.’,  lbs. 

11£00.472 

12.000.4,59 

5:36.806 

6-23,964 

Woollen  manuf.  j jj)^,*** 

2..»1.184 

2.778.7.'4 

: 4,642,582 

6, 38:1.06-2 

51,656,130 

63,731 .0,58 

2,413.625 

2,876.848 

Stockings,  doi.  pairs  . . 

165,645 

119.873 

86.756 

74,482 

Various 

199,761 

250,467 

Woollen  yarn,  cwts,  . . , 

'l(K,116 

'138,151 

1,090,-223 

1.451,093 

Total  .... 

68,910,863 

66,707,316 

Declared  Value  of  Exports  to  the  United  States  and  the.  British 
Provinces  of  Moi  th  America,  for  the  three  years  ending  1853. 


Years. 

United  Stnte 

British  Provinces. 

1H50. 

£]4.H»l.!»6l 

£:i, 2:15.051 

1851. 

14.:i62.976 

3.Hi:i,707 

185-2. 

16,567,7:17 

3, 065,364 

1853. 

‘23,658,427 

4,898,^ 

The  total  import.s  of  srain,  meal,  and  flour  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1851  were,  6,1)18, 0-2()  quarter.s,  of  which 
5,330.41‘2  were  wheat;  in  185‘2,  7,746,669  quarters,  4.16-1,603 
of  which  were  wheat:  and  in  1853,  10,173,135  quarters, 
6, ‘235,860  quarters  being  wheat. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom: — 

Sugar 1845,.. 4, 1 '.9, 443  cwts 1853,.  .7,5‘2.3. 187  cwts. 

Cocoa 1841, ..1,9  8,847  lbs 185.3, . .4,1.6,687  lbs. 

Tea 1851,. 53.965, 1 12  “ I853..5.8.86i).l27  “ 

Tobacco 1841, .22. 309. 360  “ 1852,. •28,358, 908  “ 

Reveuue  on  Tobacco.  1 84 1..£3..580. 164 1852,. £4.560, 831. 

Wine 1841, ..5,743. 722  gals 1853, . .7,197,522  gals. 

Beer 1841,.  .4,5.0,541  ipirs 1853,.  .5, '.'54, 9-23  qurs. 

Sl)irits  of  all  kinds.  .1841, .‘24,124, 92]  gals 1852,. 30,052, 284  gals. 

The  quantity  of  spirit.s  imported  in  1853  exceeded  that  of 
1851  by  1,044,721  gallons.  The  duties  of  tea  for  1852 
amounted  to  £5,985,482. 


Oiffee  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  :■ 


Consumed  in 

1841. 

1842. 

1852. 

1853. 

Briti.sh  Coffee,  lbs.... 

17,5:1-2.448 

17,-299.916  ' 

•27,722,806 

! 28,149,482 

Foreign  do 

10,8:13,969 

11,219,7:10  ! 

7.321.570 

8,442,:132 

Total 

28,366,417 

•28,519,646 

35,044,376 

36,591,814  1 

Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1848. 


Inward. 

Outward. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

British 

21,783 

4.565,5:i:i 

21.117 

4,7  4,027 

Foreign 

13,100 

1.960.412 

13,*)45 

2,056,654 

Total 

34,883 

6,5-25,945 

34,762 

6,780,681 

Mercantile  Shipping  belonging  to  the  British  Empire  in  1848. 


Sailing 

Veseels. 

Tons. 

Steam 

Vessels. 

Tods. 

Total 

Vessels. 

Total  ^ 

Tons 

United  Kingdom 

24,5-20 

3.-249.383 

1118 

151,4-26 

•25,638 

3.400, hD9j 

Colouie.s  aud  f 
dependencies  > 

7,908 

638,064 

126 

13,-287 

8.034 

1 

' 65I.35j| 

Total 

32,4-28 

3,887,447 

1-244 

164,713 

1 33,67-2 

1 4,052,166 
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The  following  abstract  from  the  parliamentary  returns 
oKhiblt  the  number  of  vessels  owned  in  Great  liritain,  how 
employed,  &c.,  in  1863: — 

Sailing 

vessels.  Tons.  Steamers.  Tons. 

•employed  In  the  home  trade 8,477. ..  .689,342. ..  .374 83,471 

‘ partly  home  trade  and 

partly  I'oreign...  970. .. .156,800 28 7,250 

“ entirely  foreign  tr.ade 8, 110... 2. 665, 685. .. .237 125,539 

Total  British  shipinug 18, 206. ..3, 730, 087,  sail  and  steam. 

Iliver  steamers  are  not  included  in  the  above. 

The  totiil  number  of  hands  employed  was  172,525. 

Goveniment. — Under  this  head  the  first  thing  in  order  is 
the  Constitution.  The  British  Constitution  is  the  growth, 
and  embodies  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  ages.  No  man 
or  set  of  men  first  preconceived  it  in  theory,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  it  a real  existence.  It  assumed  its  leading 
features  in  times  when  theoi-ies  were  little  thought  of.  and 
has  become  what  it  now  is  almost  imperceptibly,  without 
premeditated  design,  so  that  it  may  truly  be  regarded  as 
more  the  result  of  providential  arrangement  than  of  hu- 
man invention.  A constitution  so  formed  is  necessarily 
full  of  anomalies,  which  perplex  tho  theoiist,  and  refuse 
to  bend  into  accordance  with  his  speculative  forms.  The 
type  of  government  to  which  it  belongs  is  a limited,  he- 
reditary monarchy,  in  which  the  executive  power  is 
lodged  in  the  sovereign,  but  controlled  in  its  exercise  by 
the  legislative  power,  shared  in  common  by  three  bodies, 
of  which  the  .sovereign,  though  the  first  in  dignity,  is  by 
no  means  the  most  influential  member.  The  second  and 
third  of  the.se  bodies  are  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of 
Cou:mons,  who  meet  and  vote  in  separate  chambers.  With 
the  sovereign  at  their  head,  they  form  the  Legislature  or 
Parliament;  and  every  enactment,  before  becoming  law, 
must  obtain  their  separate  assent,  given  first  by  the  Ilouse 
in  which  it  originated,  and  expressed  either  unanimously 
or  by  an  open  vote:  then  in  like  manner  by  the  other 
Ilouse;  and.  finally,  by  the  sovereign,  the  date  of  whose  as- 
sent is  held  to  be  that  of  the  operation  of  the  act,  provided 
no  other  date  is  specially  expressed.  The  House  of  Lords  is 
composed  of  Lords  temporal,  that  is,  peers  of  blood-royal. 
British  peers,  representative  peers  not  British,  and  of  Lords 
spiritual.  Peers  of  blood-royal  sit  by  courtesy;  British 
peers,  after  their  fir.st  creation,  by  hereditary  right;  repre- 
sentative peers  by  election.  Peers  of  the  last  class  are  partly 
Scotch,  partly  Irish,  and  are  elected  by  the  fither  peers  of 
their  respective  counHies,  who  are  not  British.  Scotch 
peers,  16  in  number,  are  elected  for  each  parliament;  Ii'ish 
p^rs,  28,  sit  for  life.  Lords  spiritual  are  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  Kngland  and  Ireland.  All 
those  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  four  without  seats, 
sit  for  life.  Tho.se  of  Ireland,  only  four  (one  an  archbishop) 
sit  by  rotation  for  a single  sessioti.  The  House  of  Lords  is 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and.  in  addition  to  its 
legislative,  performs  judicial  functions,  being,  in  all  civil 
ciiuses.  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  third  body  is  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  members  are 
elected  for  a single  parliament,  which  expires  legally  in 
seven  years,  and  generally  sooner.  Its  members.  658,  are 
arranged  as  follows: — England — 40  counties.  144  members, 
2 universities.  4 members.  186  cities  and  boroughs,  323 
members;  total,  471.  Wales — 12  counties,  15  members,  57 
cities  and  boroughs,  14  members;  total,  29.  Scotland — 33 
counties,  30  members,  76  cities  and  boroughs,  23  members: 
total.  53.  Ireland — 32  counties,  64  members,  1 university, 
2 members.  33  cities  and  borou<ghs.  39  members;  total,  105. 
The  number  of  electors,  according  to  the  registrations  of 
1849-50,  is  as  follows: — 

England.  Wales.  Scotland.  Ireland.  Total. 

Counties 461.413 36,984 48,4.56 31.8:42 578,685 

Borouglis 378,384....  11,035....  41,849....  40,234....  471,502 

839,797  48,019  90.305  72,066  1,050,187 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  is  the 
speaker,  one  of  the  members  elected  by  a majority  of  the 
others  at  the  commencement  of  each  parliament,  for  its  whole 
luration.  In  general,  any  legislative  measure  may  origi- 
nate iti  either  House,  but  the  House  of  Commons  posse.sses 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  originating  money  bills,  and  voting 
money — a privilege  which  it  guards  so  jealously  that  it  will 
not  allow  the  Lords  to  make  any  change  on  a money  clause 
In  any  bill  of  the  most  general  nature,  which  the  Commons 
may  have  passed  and  sent  up  to  them.  The  acts  of  the  go- 
vernment are  considered  to  be  the  acts,  not  of  the  sovereign, 
but  of  the  ministry  which  for  the  time  conducts  the  govern- 
ment. This  ministry  consists  principally  of  what  is  called 
the  cabinet,  in  which  are  14  high  functionaries.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who 
is  Prime  Minister;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  three  Secretai  ies — Home,  Foreign, 
ind  Colonial.  Several  other  functionaries,  though  not  possess- 
mg  seats  in  the  cabinet,  are  usually  legarded  as  paid,  of  the 
ministry.  It  is  not  with  the  sovereign,  then,  but  with 
ministers,  that  the  responsibility  rests;  and  hence,  for  their 
own  safety  when  they  lose  the  confidence  of  parliament  and 
the  IX  lutry,  they  hive  no  a.-»ruative  but  to  resign.  Other 


ministers  of  different  principles  succeed,  and  difficultiec 
which  might  have  seemed  to  threaten  a collision  betweer, 
the  highest  powers  of  the  state,  pass  off  quietly,  and  are 
soon  forgotten.  In  this  way  the  constitution,  lise  some 
mechanksm  of  exqui.site  contrivance,  posse.sses  within  itself 
a power  of  readjustment,  and  seems  destined — if  neither 
overpowered  by  external  violence,  nor  torn  to  pieces  by  in- 
ternal dissension — to  be  as  lasting  as  the  world. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  constitution,  or  important 
integral  portions  of  it,  are  its  ecclesiastical  establishments 
of  which  there  are  two,  both  Protestant,  and  in  doctrine  aF 
most  identical,  but  very  ditlerent  in  form — the  one,  under 
the  name  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
being  Episcopal,  and  the  other,  confined  to  Scotland,  Pres- 
byterian. The.se  churches  will  be  fully  described  under  tho 
heads  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

After  ecclesiastical,  our  attention  is  naturally  directed  to 
judicial  establishments,  for  an  account  of  which  we  again, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  refer  to  the  heads  of  England,  Scot- 
land. and  Ireland. 

Army  and  Aavy. — The  extent  of  the  British  Empire  ne- 
cessarily makes  the  aggregate  military  force  very  consider- 
able; but  there  is  no  liuropean  state  in  which  the  .standing 
army  bears  so  small  a proportion  to  the  whole  population. 
The  total  number  of  troops  of  the  line  in  1852,  including 
Queen’s  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  East  India  Company,  was 
129,625.  To  these  must  be  added  14.410  artillery,  making  the 
w'hole  force  141,035.  The  number  on  home  service  was  only 
51.947,  of  whom  30,305  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  21.642  in 
Ireland.  In  man3'  respects,  and  particularly  as  a de- 
fensive force,  the  army  must  yield  to  the  navy.  The  ad- 
vantages of  Britain’s  insular  position  are  often  talked  of, 
as  if  the  mere  tact  of  living  on  an  island  were  in  itself 
a source  of  safety,  whereas  the  safety  is  not  in  the  po- 
sition, but  in  the  ability  to  defend  it.  In  early  times,  im- 
mense fleets,  filled  with  w’arlike  hordes,  issued  fiom  the 
••frozen  loins  of  the  populous  North,”  and  ••poured  like  a 
deluge”  on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  which,  from  their  va.st 
extent,  and  with  the  feeble  means  po.ssessed,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  defend.  Her  insular  position  was  in  those  times  her 
greatest  weakness,  and  so  must  it  be  again  if  she  ever  lose 
her  superiority  at  sea.  The  principal  details  respecting  the 
navy  areas  follows: — 

The,  number  of  Ships  and  Steam  Vessels  in  the  British  Navy, 
with  the  number  of  guns  they  mount,  and  the  horse-power 
of  tlw.ir  engines,  corrected  up  to  1850 : — 

19  First-rates of  120,  116,  aud  IlOguus,  mustering  2216  guns. 

76  Second  and  third-rates,  vary- 
ing from 104  to  70  “ “ 6196  “ 

126  Fourth,  tilth,  aud  si.\th-rates  55  to  18  “ “ 4873  “ 

79  Sloop.s 18  to  8 “ “ 986  “ 

16  Brigs 6 to  3 “ “ 78  “ 

22  Steamships  aud  frigates,  with  l.,22.'  horse-power  and  *281  ‘ 

4.  Sloops I3,;400  “ 251  “ 

38  Gun-vessels 6748  “ 125  » 

2 Schooners,  (screw,  with  auxil- 
iary steam  power) 120  “ 20  “ 

Horse-power  of  steam  guard  and 
hlock-sliips,  classed  as  fourth-rates  3800 

Making  a total  of  4‘20  ve.ssels.  mounting  15.026  guns,  of 
which  114  are  steamers,  propelled  by  eugities  of  an  aggre- 
gate power  of  36,180  horses.  This  does  not  include  the  fleet 
of  mail  steamers  at  Dover,  Pembroke,  Holyhead,  Liverpool, 
&c..  which  are  only  armed  with  light  six-pounder  guns  for 
signals. 

Finance,. — To  carry  on  the  affairs  of  such  a wondrous  fa- 
bric as  the  Bi'itish  Empire,  necessarily  requires  sums  of  an 
amount  so  immense,  that  it  is  scarcely  po.ssible  to  form  a 
definite  conception  of  them,,  notwithstanding  the  minute 
accuracy  of  the  series  of  official  blu(3-books  in  which  they 
regularly  appear.  The  separate  amounts  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure under  their  different  heads,  as  well  as  the  total 
amount,  are  given  below.  This  vast  revenue  is  generally 
raised  in  accordance  with  what  is  understood  to  he  the 
.soundest  principles  of  political  economy : in  other  words, 
the  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  and  the  customs  which  fur- 
nish it,  are,  with  few  exception.s,  collected  in  the  least  ob- 
noxious form,  fall  lightest  on  articles  of  primary  necessity, 
or  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  and  heaviest  on  arti- 
cles either  of  luxury,  for  which  the  persons  using  them 
must  1)6  supposed  well  able  to  pay.  or  of  noxious  consump- 
tion. from  the  use  of  which  the  persons  unhappily  addicted 
to  them  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  deterred  by  the  high  price 
which  they  are  compelled  to  pay.  Nowhere  can  we  find 
data  better  fitted  to  explain  the  actual  position  of  the  coun- 
try than  in  the  various  sources  from  which  its  revenue  is 
obtained;  for  example,  the  direct  taxation  on  property  a\3 
income,  showing  the  vast  amount  of  wealth  which  must  aii- 
nually  be  produced,  when  Id.  per  pound  raises  a sum  of 
more  than  6.0UO,U60L  sterling;  the  inconceivable  amount 
of  correspondence,  in  endless  forms  of  variety,  which  must 
be  carried  on.  when  a single  penny  on  each  letter,  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses  of  management,  yields  a clear  sui'plup  of 
more  than  1,290.0006  But  our  limits  forbid,  and  nothing 
more  can  be  done  here  than  to  append  the  following  impor 
taut  tables : — 
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Years  ending  April  5. 

1849. 

1850. 

1853. 

1854. 

IhCOMB 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Custorit!, 

21.170.860 

‘20.442.759 

18,954,362 

18.503,838 

K.vcise 

i:i.9;t2  277 

14,043.064 

113,737,599 

13,302,-63 

Stiimp.i 

6.560  ;i65 

6,843.547 

6,477,347 

6,525,4  3 

Taxes  

4,:ti8  9o:j 

4.;«2,980 

3,-01,047 

3.167.145 

Propel  13-  Tax  

5,;J17  245 

5.466.248 

5,589,079 

6,044.-244 

Post.-oflioe 

812  000 

82;i.000 

1,066,000 

1,-232,000 

Crown  i.auds 

100  000 

160,000 

394,888 

260,000 

Small  Revenues 

60,1:12 

j 155,0‘28 

159, .862 

13. ,895 

52.276.782 

52,‘26H,6‘26 

49,578,184 

49,147,808 

Imprests,  &e 

656,666 

650,  ..94 1 

758,789 

817,  66 

Misoellaueous 

84,284 

1,3.4,469 

1,219,999 

Tolal  Revenue 

5:J,0!7.7;J2 

5-, 916,918! 

51,659.442 

51,185,073 

EXPENDITURE. 

1846. 

' 1817. 

1849. 

18.50. 

Public  Debt 

28,21;{.52:J  ‘28,055,202 

28,489,860 

-28,194.507 

Civil  l.isi 

392.469 

; 393.‘221| 

395,670 

1 :49H.451 

Diplomatic  Services 

174, ‘265 

1 175,143i 

IH5,:)91 

I 160,;t60 

Courts  of  Justice 

751.810 

1 942,754! 

1.113.973 

1.081,462 

Navy 

6.968,917 

7, 708. -294 

7,962  ;497 

6.711.724 

Army 

6.715.409 

6,534,699 

6 743.634 

6,490.475 

Ordnance 

•2,‘2;46.507 

‘2,(i45,646 

3.001.1‘28 

‘2.485,:487 

Aunuitie.a  and  Pensions... 

540.935 

531,818| 

503.694 

4;i6,9;43 

Miscellaneous 

3,634,245 

4,039,794 

4,521,243 

4,421,118 

Opium  Compensation 

646 

.... 

Irish  Distress 

’682,600 

Kaffir  War 

389,9-20 1 

49.628,724 

51,708,571 

53,-287,110  50,378,417 

At  the  Ilevolution,  in  1688,  the  nationul  debt  was  C64.268Z., 
ami  the  interest  and  m.ana.'^eineut  69,855/.  At  the  connneiice- 
mentofthe  last  European  war,  in  1796.  it  was  269,650  l-t!-/. ; 
and  in  1817.  shortly  after  its  termination,  840.85  ). 491/.  In 
1859  it  was  776,168, 61( /..  and  the  interest  and  management, 
as  seen  above.  28,194,507/. 

In  1710,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was 
5.066.3S7 ; and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  of  Scotland. 
1,050.090;  and  that  of  Ireland,  2.099  094;  in  all  7,215.461. 

The  census  was  first  actually  taken  in  1801  in  Gi-eat  Bri- 
tain, and  in  1821  in  Ireland. 


Nummary  Account  of  the  Population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  including  the  Army  and,  Navy,  at  the  period.-!  at 
which  Censuses  have  been  tauen. 


1801. 

1811.  1 1821. 

1 18.31. 

1841. 

1 1851. 

En-land  . . 

8.;?31,434 

9.538,827  11,-261.447 

1 13,091.005 

14,99.)  138  10,9-21.843 

Wales  . . . 

541,546, 

; 611.788  717.43;: 

801)  182 

911  603'  1.005.7-21 

Scotland  . . 

1,550.008 

! 1,805,688  2,093,4.50 

2,365.114 

2.6-20,184 

2,888,742 

Army,  Navy,  &c. 

470,598 

640,500  319,300 

277,017 

193,469 

162,490 

Islands  in  the 

1 

British  Seas  .. 

89,508 

103.710 

124,040 

143,120 

Total  . 

10,942,646 

12,596,803  14,481,139 

16,643.028 

18,844,434 

-21,1-21  967 

Ireland  . . 

6,801,827 

7,767,401 

8,175.124 

6,513,794 

Total  Population 

1 

of  the  United 

_ ' 21,282,966 

Kingdom  . 

24,410,4-->9 

-27,019,558 

27.637,761 

By  the  above  table,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  has  about  doubled  in  the  last  50  years, 
a result  which  it  is  supposed  was  not  attained  in  the  eleven 
centuries  that  elapsed  between  the  landing  of  .Julius  Caesar 
and  that  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  increase  since  1841 
has  been  2.289,426,  or  12  per  cent.,  while  the  decrease  in  Ire- 
land has  been  1.689.426,  more  than  2o  per  cent.  Great,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  the  increase  of  population  in  England. 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  during  the  past  50  years,  it  is  as  no- 
thing compared  with  that  of  the  metropolis  in  the  same 
period.  In  1801,  the  population  of  London,  taking  the  .same 
area  as  in  1851,  was  958.86.6.  In  March,  1851,  it  had  increased 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  2.661.640,  being  double  the  ag- 
gregate population  of  Wales.  297.727  more  than  are  con- 
tained in  the  densely-populated  manutacturing  county  of 
Lancashire,  and  one-third  more  than  Yorkshire.  During 
the  last  li)  years,  its  increase  in  population  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Liverpool  is  justly 
considered  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet  it 
would  take  two  Liverpools  to  make  up  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  London  from  1841  to  1851.  And  yet,  in  every 
nine  minutes,  one  person  in  the  metropolis  dies. 

Great  Britain,  in  .March.  1851.  had  815  towns  of  various 
magnitudes;  580  in  England  and  Wales;  215  in  Scotland, 
and  llO  in  the  Ch.innel  Islands.  'I’he  population  of  the 
kingdom  is  very  nearly  equally  divided  between  these  815 
towns  and  the  country,  10.556.288  inhabitants  being  in  the 
former,  and  10.406.189  in  the  latter.  In  England  and  Wales 
the  average  population  in  each  town  is  15.501 ; in  Scotland. 
6<;5t.  A town  in  Scotland,  therefore,  cont.ains  less  than 
half  the  population  of  a town  In  England.  Each  family 
consists  of  4-76,  and  each  house  contains  57  persoiis.  In 
the  towns  there  are  5-2  persons  to  the  acre,  and  in  the 
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country  5-3  acres  to  a person.  The  population  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  merely  great  in  proi)ortion  to  the  extent  of 
surface,  but  is  much  more  crowded  together  in  dense  masses 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  France,  in  rd 
dition  to  its  metropolis,  lavs  only  seven  towns  with  a poi'u- 
lation  exceeding  100,000.  The  United  Kingdom,  besides  its 
metr<q>olis,  has  no  fewer  than  thirteen. 

This  great  population,  like  that  of  Europe  generally,  be- 
longs to  what  is  called  the  Caucasian  race,  which  exhibit--' 
the  human  form  in  its  highest  physical  tyr-e,  and  is  so  su- 
perior to  all  other  races,  that  in  whatever  quarter  of  the 
globe  it  fixes  its  seat,  it  sooner  or  later  becomes  dominant. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  varieties  of  this  race  is  the  An- 
glo-Saxon ; and  to  it,  though  with  a considerable  intermix- 
ture of  other  Gothic  races,  the  great  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Great  Britain  unquestionably  belong.®.  The 
Anglo-Saxons,  however,  were  not  the  original  owners  of  the 
soil.  They  found  the  Celts  and  M'elsh  if  'umri)  in  posses- 
sion, and  drove  them  before  them  into  the  wildest  and  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  Great  Britain,  particulaidy  the  N.  and 
W.,  where  they  still  remain,  and  prove  their  separate  origin 
by  one  of  the  most  marked  of  national  distinctions — a pe- 
culiar language.  Ireland  experienced  a different  fortune, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  N.  province,  where  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  colony  was  established  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
is  almost  entirely  peopled  by  Celts.  The  Celtic  language  is 
al.so,  though  with  considerable  variations,  the  vernacular  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  M'e.st  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Isle  of  .Man,  but  it  has  not.  and  does  not  seem  de.stined 
ever  to  have  a literature.  The  Anglo-Saxon  or  English, 
on  the  contrary,  promises  soon  to  be,  if  it  is  not  already,  the 
most  widely  spoken  of  European  languages,  and  has 
proved  itself  inferior  to  none  as  a vehicle  of  thought,  l ifted 
fir  all  the  great  walks  of  literature,  it  can  nmve  with  rhe 
dignified  step  of  history,  pursue  the  mazes  of  metaphysics, 
give  utterance  meet  to  the  finest  bursts  of  fiirensic,  senato- 
rial. and  pulpit  eloquence,  and  untwining  all  the  chords  of 
harmony,  sustain  poets  and  other  imaginative  minds  in 
their  loftiest  bights.  The  long  list  of  distinguished  men 
who  occupy  the  highest  niches  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and 
embodied  their  conceptions  in  the  English  tongue,  of  it. self 
indicates  that  those  who  speak  it  are  an  intellectual  race. 
Nor  is  this  their  greatest  prai.se.  As  a peop.e,  they  have 
been  thought  deficient  in  softer  graces,  but  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  sterner  and  suLlimer  vii'tues.  Nowhere  are  honor 
and  integrity  in  higher  esteem  ; nowhere  has  philanthropy 
made  more  costly  .sacrifices,  or  gained  more  glorious  tii- 
umphs:  nowhere  are  the  final  destinies  of  man  held  in 
hiiher  reverence;  and  nowhere  are  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity  more  deeply  pondered,  more  thorouglily  un- 
derstood, more  cordially  believed,  more  .sedulously  practised. 

History. — Great  Britain,  for  many 'ages,  consisted  of  two 
independent,  and  almost  incessantly  hostile  kingdoms, 
which  became  united  in  It  06.  under  one  sovereign,  in  the 
person  of  .James,  previously  the  .sixth  of  the  name  in  Scot- 
land, and  thereafter  known  as  .lames  I.  W ith  him  the 
history  of  the  British  empire  properly  begins.  His  reign 
has  the  merit  of  having  been  peaceful,  but  he  was  ungainly 
in  per.son,  vulgar  in  manners,  and  of  a cunning,  ungene- 
rous. and  .selfish  nature.  His  leai-ning.  which  might  have 
shone  like  a jewel  in  his  crown,  only  fvrni-hed  displays  of 
his  pedantry,  and  his  highest  princely  (juality  was  the  very 
eiiuivocal  one  of  entertaining  extravagant  notions  of  bis 
royal  prerogative.  His  .son,  Charles  I.,  who  suc(  eeded  him  in 
1625.  was  a man  of  a very  dilTerent  stamp.  In  person,  he  vvas 
every  inch  a king;  and  had  he  lived  in  less  trying  times,  ih  i 
many  noble  qualities,  of  which  he  was  undoubted-  po.s- 
sessed.  might  have  made  his  reign  both  p i (i  rous  and 
brilliant.  Unhappily,  he  inherited  hisf.  be.  s notions  of 
prerogative — notions  which,  though  they  had  only  fur- 
nished the  father  with  a topic  on  which  he  was  perpetually 
giving  utterance  to  a kind  of  blasphemous  bombast,  became 
the  occasion  of  fearful  calamities  to  the  son,  at  once  terminat- 
ing (in  1649)  iiis  reign  and  bis  life  by  a bbsidy  tragedy.  An 
interregnum  succeeded,  in  which  the  chief  actor  performed 
his  part  with  unrivalled  ability;  but  with  a character  so 
enigmatical,  that  many  are  still  puzzled  where  to  give  biiu 
a place — whether  among  saints  or  hypocrites.  He  had  ruled 
by  a military  despotism;  but  the  sceptre,  which  it  re<iuired 
all  his  ability  to  wield,  dropped  at  once  from  the  hands  of 
his  feeble,  but  respectable  son ; and  the  restoiation  ot  Charles 
11.  (in  1660)  was  hailed  with  loud  acclamations.  Society  now 
underwent  a sudden  change,  and.  as  too  often  happen.s, 
pas.sed  from  a bad  to  a worse  extreme.  Under  the  pn-text 
of  discountenancing  hypocrisy,  licentiousness  gained  the 
ascendant;  and  nowhere  more  completely  than  at  court, 
where  the  monarch  him.self  was  soon  found  raisiiq  sums 
for  his  debaucheries,  by  pawning  his  kingdom,  .‘tnd  stoojiing 
to  the  ineffable  intamy  of  bartering  its  independence  for  a pen 
sion  from  Louis  .\1  V.  The  deitth  ofCharles  11.,  in  1 685,  madt 
way  for  his  brother,  .James  11..  an  iutoleralde  big,  t.  who  a^ 
once  brought  matters  to  a crisis,  and  was  soon  beyond  the 
kingdom  ati  ignominious  exile.  'J'hen  followed  the  Ilevo- 
lution of  1688,  which  completed  the  .Magna  Charta  by  its 
Bill  of  Bights,  and  placed  the  Constitution  on  its  imino- 
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valtle  ba.sis.  William  and  Mary  were  succeeded,  in  1702^  by  i 
Anne,  hose  rei^n  is  remarkable  for  the  Actof  Union,  in  1707, 
and  for  the  band  of  distinguished  writers  who  flourished  in 
It,  and  have  procured  for  it  the  name  of  the  Augustine  Age 
of  English  liiterature.  George  I.,  in  1714.  and  George  II.,  in 
1727,  followed,  both  of  them  adding  to  limited  intellect  the 
greater  di.sad vantage  ofbeing  foreigners  by  descent,  language, 
and  manners.  The  reign  of  each  is  marked  by  a rebellion, 
which  aimed  to  bring  back  the  House  of  Stuart.  'J  hey  were 
succeeded  by  George  III.,  in  1700,  w'hose  blameless  private  life 
has  endeared  his  memory  to  every  right-hearted  Jiriton,  and 
whose  long  reign,  though  not  free  from  blemishes,  is,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  iu  British  annals.  A visita- 
tion of  pro\  idence  withdrew  him  from  public  li.ie,  and  his  place 
was  occupied  by  his  son  as  Prince  Regent,  who  afterwards 
succeeded  him,  under  the  name  of  George  IV.,  in  1820.  He 
looked  a king,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  lived  one. 
Upon  his  death,  (ISbO  ) the  sceptre  of  the  British  Empire 
passed  into  the  hands  of  William  1 V.,  whose  reign,  not 
otherwise  much  distinguished,  is  famous  for  the  Reform  Act. 
The  present  sovereign, Queen  Victoria  I.,  ascended  the  throne 
in  18;J7,  and  her  reign  has  hitherto  been  eminently  popular 
and  prosperous.  See  Great  Brit.ain. 

BRITAIN.  NEW.  See  New  Britain. 

BBITANNIA  or  BRITAIN.  See  Great  Britain. 

BRITANNIA  (bre-tan'ne a)  ISLA.NDS.  a group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  N.E.  of  New  Caledonia,  the 
largest  of  which  (Uea)  is  oO  miles  in  length. 

BRIT'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

BRITH'DER.  a chapelry  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

BRITISH  GUIANA.  See  Guia.na. 

BRITON.  See  Great  Britain. 

BRITON-FERR  Y.  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

BRITT.\NY.  a province  of  France.  See  Bretagne. 

BRrfTN-\U.  britUnfiw,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  .Vargau.  2 miles  S.  of  Zofingen,  ou  the  Wigger.  Pop.  207 5. 

BRITH’O.N’S  NECK,  a post-office  of  Marion  district.  South 
Carolina. 

Bdl'rWELL-SA'LOME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Oxford. 

BRIV  AT.C.  See  Brioude. 

BKINfi,  bree'va/,  a river  of  France,  department  of  Loire 
Inferieure.  It  joins  the  Loire  ou  the  right,  above  St. 
Nazaire:  length  30  miles. 

BRIVES-LA-GAILL.\RDE,  breev-Ii-g^h'ySl■d^  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Correze,  in  a rich  plain,  on  the  Cor- 
reze,  ll  iniles  S.W.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  of  commune,  5JS3.  It  is 
built  of  stone,  enclosed  by  planted  Boulevards;  has  a com- 
munal college,  manufactures  of  woollens,  muslins,  silk, 
handkerchiefs,  and  cotton  yarn,  with  bleaching  works,  dis- 
tilleries. and  an  active  trade  iu  brandy,  wine,  chestnuts,  cat- 
tle. and  truffles. 

BRIVIESC.A.,  bre-ve-Ssk^dj  a town  in  Spain,  Old  Castile, 
20  miles  .N.E.  of  Burgos.  Pop.  20(  4. 

BRIVIO,  bree^ve-o,  a town  of  Lombardy,  on  the  Adda,  22 
miles  N.E.  of  Milan.  The  Austrians  defeated  the  French 
here  in  1709. 

BRIVODURUM.  See  Bri.are. 

BRIX,  breex.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Manche, 
65  miles  N.W.  of  Valognes.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852,2756. 

BBIX,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Brux,  (briix.) 

BRIXELLU.M.  See  Bre.scell.a. 

BillXEN,  brix-en.  (It.  Brexsanom,  br§s-sd-no'nd.)  a fortified 
town  of  Tyrol,  S.  of  the  Alps.  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Innspruck, 
on  the  route  from  Italy  to  Germany  by  the  Brenner  Pass. 
Pop.  3000.  It  has  a cathedral,  a bishop's  palace,  several  public 
schools:  and  nearitsome  iron  and  steel  works.  The  bishop- 
ric of  Brixen  was  a state  of  the  German  Empire,  secularized 
in  1803,  and  united  to  the  Tyrol. 

BRIXHAM,  brix'am,  a market  and  seaport  town  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Devon,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Torbay,  24  miles  S. 
of  E.xeter.  Pop.  in  1851,  5936.  The  town  has  an  ancient 
chunh.  a large  national,  and  19  daily  schools,  a good  har- 
bor, subordinate  to  the  port  of  Dartmouth,  and  about  100 
vessels,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  especially  in  the 
exports  of  marble  and  iron  ore,  besides  numerous  boats  en- 
gaged in  fisheries.  M'illiam  III.  landed  iu  England  at  Brix- 
ham.  on  the  5th  of  November,  1688. 

BRIXIA.  See  Brescia. 

BRIXHMN,  a parish  of  England,  a suburb  of  the  south 
division  of  the  metropolis,  co.  of  Surrey. 

BRIX'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BRIX'TON  or  BRIGHTSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  Isle 
of  Wight. 

BRIX^rON,  a post-office  of  Alexandria  co.,  Virginia. 

BRIX'TGN,  DEVERILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Wilts. 

BRIXHVGRTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

BRIZINA  (bre-zetVn^)  or  BERIZINA,  a village  of  Algeria, 
In  the  Sahara.  256  miles  S.W,  of  Algiers.  It  contains  about 
150  houses,  begirt  with  a wall. 

BROACH,  a city  and  territory  of  India.  See  Baroach. 

BR0AD.4L'BIN,  a post-township  of  Fulton  co.,  New  York, 
40  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2034. 

BROAD  B.iY,  of  Scotland,  is  situated  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
the  island  of  Lewis ; its  length  inland  is  about  7 miles, breadth 
vary'ug  froK.  3 to  4 miles,  Lat.  58°  20'  N.;  Ion.  6°  10'  W. 
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BllOAD  BROOK,  a po.st-village  of  Hartford  co.,  (-onne*  ti- 
cut,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hartford.  It  has  manufactures  of 
buttons,  a large  woollen  mill,  and  2 chiirches. 

BROAD-CHALK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M'ilts.  The 
traces  of  a Roman  camp  here  extend  over  6 acres. 

BR0.\D'CL1ST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BROAD  CREEK,  of  Sussex  co.,  Delaware,  enters  theNan- 
ticoke  River  from  the  left. 

BIUjAD  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Queen  Anne  co.,  Marj'- 
land. 

BROADH'IELD  or  BllAD'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co 
of  Herts. 

BROAD'FORD,  a small  village  of  Scotland,  Isle  of  Skye- 
15  miles  S.W.  of  Portree. 

BROAD/FORD,  a post-office  of  Smythe  co.,  Virginia. 

BROAD^GREEN,  a station  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter Railway,  o-i  miles  E.  of  Liverpool. 

BRGADGIAVEN,  a bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  co.  oi 
Mayo,  between  Benwee  and  Errishead,  11  miles  N.W.  01 
Bangor.  Length  and  average  breadth,  4 miles,  exclusivi 
of  several  arms. 

BROADHIEADVILLE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BRUADHIEMBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 

BROADGIEMPSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BROAD-HINT'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

BROAD  KILL,  a hundred  of  Sussex  co.,  Delaware.  Pop 
3032. 

BROADCVIAYNE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

BRO.\D  MOUNTAIN,  Pennsylvania,  the  name  of  a con- 
siderable mountain  ridge,  extending  from  the  centre  of  Car- 
bon county,  south-westward,  through  the  whole  extent  of 
Schuylkill  county,  into  Dauphin.  The  whole  length  is  pro- 
bably about  5(1  miles.  It  has  ou  the  top  a broad  table-land, 
almost  destitute  of  trees. 

BRO.AD  MOUNTAIN,  a post-office  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BR  )AD  MOUTH  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  flows  into 
Saluda  River,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Abbeville  dis- 
trict. 

BR0AD'0.\K.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

BROAD  OAKS,  a po.st-office  of  Pope  co.,  lllincis. 

BROAD  RIPPLE,  a post  office  of  Marion  co..  Indiana. 

BROAD  RIVER,  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  rises  .at 
the  foot  cf  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  tbriuor 
State,  and  enters  South  Carolina  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
York  district.  It  afterwards  Rows  nearly  southward,  and 
unites  with  the  Saluda  at  Columbia,  to  form  the  Congaree. 
It  passes  through  a beautiful  and  fertile  upland  region, 
which  is  partly  occupied  by  plantations  of  cotton  and 
maize. 

BlKd.AD  RIVER.  South  Carolina,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  be- 
tween Port  Royal  Island  and  the  mainland 

BRG.4D  RIVER,  of  Georgia,  a small  stream  which  ri.ses 
in  Habersham  county,  and  Rowing  south-eastward,  enters 
Savannah  River  at  Petersburg.  The  Middle  Fork  and  Hud- 
son’s Fork  join  the  river  a few  miles  N.E.  from  DauielsviUe. 
It  affords  abundant  water-power. 

BROAD  RIVFiR,  a post-office  of  Elbert  co.,  Georgia. 

BliOAD  RUN,  of  Loudon  co..  Virginia.  Hows  northw.ard, 
and  falls  into  the  Potomac,  about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Lees- 
burg. 

BROAD  RUN.  a small  stream  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. rises  in  Fauquier  county.  Hows  south-eastward,  and 
unites  with  Cedar  Run  to  form  the  Occoquan  River,  about 
1 mile  below  Brentsville.  It  is  a valuable  mill-.stream. 

Broad  sound,  an  inlet  on  the  E.  coast  of  Australia,  in 
lat.  22°  30'  S..  and  Ion.  149°  40'  E.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  50 
miles;  breadth  at  the  entrance,  22  miles, 

BROAD'STAIRS,  (formerly  BRADSTOWE,)  a small  sea- 
port town  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  2 miles  N.  of  Ramsgate.  Pop.  1459.  It  has 
of  late  become  a favorite  watering-place.  Its  port  is  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  Dover. 

BROAD  TOP,  a township  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  621. 

BROAD  TOP,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BROAD  TOP  MOUNTAIN,  Pennsylvania,  partly  situated 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  Bedford  county,  and  partly  in  the  S. 
part  of  Huntingdon.  Good  coal,  though  containing  less 
bitumen  than  that  found  W.  of  the  Alleghany,  has  been 
discovered  in  this  mountain,  in  beds  from  3 to  8 feet 
thick. 

BROADWAS,  a parish  of  England,  eo.  of  Worcesiter. 

BROAD'tVATER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BROADUVAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

BROADWAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BR0.4DWAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Woix-e.ster. 

BROADWAY,  a post-office  of  "Warren  co.,  New.Iersey. 

BROADWAY,  a post-office  in  Newberry  district,  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

BROADWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

BROADWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

BROAD  WELL,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Kentucky 
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BROAD'WTNDSOK,  a parish  of  Ensrland.  co.  of  Dorset. 

BROAD'WOOD-Ki'iL'I.Y.  a parish  of  Enfilaiid,  co.  Devon. 

BKO.AD'VVODD-WID'OER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

BROniURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford 

BROCK,  a post-office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

BROCK'DISII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BROCKEN,  brok'ken,  or  BItOCKSBERG.  broks'bgRO,  a 
mountain  of  Prus.sia.  province  of  Saxony,  20  miles  VV.S.W. 
of  Ilallierstadt,  in  the  range  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  of 
which  it  is  the  culminating  point,  8740  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  cultivated  nearly  to  the  summit,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect.  This  district  is  the  cradle  of 
many  popular  supei’stitions.  and  the  mountain  is  the  scene 
of  the  singular  optical  phenomenon,  called  the  Spectre  of 
the  Brocken.” 

BROCK'ENHURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BROCKtETT'S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  New 
York. 

BROCK'FORD  and  WETH'ERINGSETT,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Suffolk. 

BROCKHAGEN.  brok'h,VGhen,  a village  of  Prussia,  West- 
phalia, 32  miles  S.W.  of  Miuden.  Pop.  2360.  It  has  a dis- 
tillery. 

BROCKGIALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

BROCK  HAM  PfrON,  a parish  of  England-  co.  of  Hereford. 

BROCKtLESBY,  a parish  of  England.  See  Limber. 

BROCK'LEY,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  6^  miles 
S.E.  of  St.  Paul’s,  London. 

BROCK'LKY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BROCK'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BROCK'PORT.  a post-village  of  Sweden  township,  Monroe 
co..  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  Rochester  and 
Lockport  Railroad,  17  miles  W.  of  Rochester.  It  has  7 
chiircbe.s,  2 banks,  a collegiate  institute,  and  a number  of 
mills  and  factories,  among  which  are  2 noted  pump-factories 
(Carey's  and  Pease’s  patent , turning  out,  perhaps,  the  best 
pumj)s  ever  made.  Pop.  about  3000. 

BROCK'THORP  or  BROOK/THORPE,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Gloucester. 

BRGC'TON.  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana. 

BROCKflMM'N.  a post-office  of  Pike  co..  Arkan.sas. 

BROCKWILLE,  a mining  village  of  Schuylkill  oo.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad,  a few  miles 
N.E.  of  Pottsville.  Pop.  about  200. 

BROCK'VI  LLE.  a thriving  post-village  of  Steulien  co.,  In- 
diana. on  the  road  from  Toledo  to  South  Bend,  9 miles  N.E. 
cf  Angola,  the  county  seat.  Pop.  300. 

BROCK'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Oregon. 

BROCK'VTLLE,  a county-town  of  the  united  cos.  of  Leeds 
and  Grenville,  Canada  W^est.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  140  miles  S.W.  of  Montreal.  Here  are  located 
agencies  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  Bank  of  Upper  Canada, 
Commercial  Hank,  and  4 life  and  fire  insurance  companies. 
The  town  contains  17  large  stores,  and  several  manufactories, 
a foundry  and  machine  shop  for  the  production  of  steam  en- 
gines and  machinery  of  every  descri|;)tion.  several  tanneries, 
2 steam  fiouring-mills,  and  numerous  .saw  and  other  mills. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  in  Brockville.  Pop.  about 
3000. 

BROCK'WAY,  a post-township  near  the  centre  of  St.  Clair 
co..  .’\Ii  higan.  Pop.  746, 

BROCKWAYtVILLE,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

HR  ICK'WORTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

BROD,  brod  or  brot.  (DEUTSCH.  doitch.  i.  e.  ‘“German.”) 
,ft  small  town  in  Bohemia,  on  the  Zasawa,  60  miles  S.E.  6f 
Prague.  Pop.  5221.  It  has  a custom-house  and  gymna- 
sium, with  mineral  baths,  silver-mines,  and  manufactures 
of  wo<illen  cloth. 

BROD.  (AUSTRO-CROATIAN,)  a small  town,  23  miles 
N.E.  of  Fiume,  with  iron  mine.s.  Pop.  1190. 

BROD.  iBDlIEMl  AN,)a  small  town  on  the  Prague  and  01- 
mutz  Railway,  20  miles  E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1600. 

BROD.  I HUNG.\HI.AN,)  a .small  town  in  Moravia,  9 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Ilradisch,  on  the  Ol.sawa.  Pop.  3331. 

BROD.  (TURKISH.)  a fortre.ss  of  Bosnia,  88  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Travnik.  on  the  Save. 

BROD.  (SL.WONIAN,)  a military  frontier,  a fortre.ss.  and 
the  head-quarters  of  a regiment,  on  the  Save,  defended  by  a 
fort  Immediately  opposite  the  foregoing  town,  with  which 
it  has  an  active  traffic.  Pop.  2128. 

BR' )D^I'l  E.\D'S  CREEK,  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
falls  into  the  Delaware  River. 

BRO’DIOK  B AY,  a village  in  the  island  of  Arran,  Scotland. 
On  the  north  side,  ad.ioining  the  village,  is  Brodick  Castle,  a 
Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  The  scenery  is  highly  pic- 
turc.sque. 

BR'  FDIE’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Decatur  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

BRODS'WORT'II,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

LRiyDY,  a frontier  town  of  Austrian-Galicia.  58  miles 
E..Y.E.  of 'Lemlxn’g.  Pop.  in  1846.  17.789,  nearly  all  Jews. 
It  is  filthy,  urmaived,  and  built  mostly  of  wood;  ithas.  how- 
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ever,  an  imperial  chamber,  a tribunal  of  commerce,  Roman 
Catholic  ami  .several  Greek  churches,  threesynagogues.  a Jew 
ish  hospital ; a Jewish  and  a Roman  Catholic  grammar  and 
commercial  schools : a theatre,  and  a castle,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Count  Potocki.  on  whose  estate  the  town  was  built. 
In  commercial  importance  Brody  is  the  first  town  in  Gali- 
cia, and  the  second  in  population.  It  was  made  a free  com- 
mercial town  in  1779,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  trade  with 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Turkey.  At  its  fairs,  (which  are  .at- 
tended by  a large  concourse  of  merchants.)  cattle,  horses, 
hides,  tallow,  and  rural  products  generally,  are  exchanged 
for  colonial  produce,  imported  through  Odessa,  and  manu- 
factured goods  of  all  descriptions. 

BROEK,  br66k,  or  BROEK-IN-WATERLAND,  br56k-in- 
<^.i'-ter-lint.  a villa.ge  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North 
Holland.  6 miles  N.E.  of  Amsterdam.  Pop.  1407.  It  is  cele- 
bi-ated  for  its  extreme  cleanliness  and  the  scrupulous  neat- 
ness of  its  houses. 

BROGLIE,  brog'leel.  a small  town  of  France,  department 
of  Eure.  Pop.  of  commune  in  1852  1204.  It  has  a curious 
old  'diurch.  and  the  chateau  of  the  Due  de  Broglie. 

BRO'KEN  ARROV/.  a village  of  Walton  co.,  Georgia,  7 
miles  W.  of  Monroe,  the  county  town. 

BROKEN  ARROW,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Alabama. 

BRO'KEN  BAY,  a fine  inlet  of  the  South  Pacific,  in 
New  South  Wale.s,  between  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland.  Lat.  3.3°  35'  S.,  Ion.  151°  17' E.  Shores 
gieatly  indented,  whence  its  name.  At  its  W.  extremity  it 
receives  the  Hawkesbury  River. 

BRO'KEN BOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

BRlVKEN  ISLAND,  an  island  of  China,  off  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Chusan. 

BRCi'KEN  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  .^outh  Pacific  Ocean, 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Papua;  lat.  2°  40'  S..  Ion.  1.34°  50'  E. 

BRO'KEN  ISLANDS,  a group  of  islands,  sometimes  called 
Borongo  or  Bolongo.  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  off  the  coast  of 
Aracan;  they  are  three  in  number,  and  are  situated  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  Aracan  River. 

BROKEN  S'TRAW,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  1160. 

BROKEN  S'TRAW  CREEK,  of  Warren  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
flows  into  the  Alleghany  River, 

BROKEN  SWORD,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio. 

BROKEN  SWORD  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  enters  the  Sandusky 
River  in  Wyandot  county. 

BROMBERG,  brom'b§  ;g,  a town  of  Pru.ssian  Poland,  on 
the  Brahe,  69  miles  N.E.  of  Posen.  I’op.  ■_0,524.  Besides 
its  courts,  it  has  a gymnasium  and  a normal  .school, 
with  manufactures  of  chiccory,  tobacco.  Prus.sian-blue, 
linen,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  an  active  transit  trade. 
The  Bromberp  Gmal  connects  the  Vistula  with  the  Oder  and 
Elbe,  by  uniting  the  rivers  of  Netz  and  Brahe. 

BROM'BOROUGII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Che.ster. 

BROME  CORNER,  a villaire  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Missis- 
quoi,  about  60  miles  S.E.  of  Montreal. 

BROMES'WELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BROMtFIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

BROIUFIKLD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

BROIM'H.AM.  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

BROMGI.V.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

BROMLEY,  brum'lee.  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Kent,  on  the  Ravensbourne.  10  miles  S.E.  of 
London.  Pop.  in  1851.  4127.  The  town  consists  mostly  of  a 
sinsrle.  neatlv-built“ street,  on  the  road  frotr.  London  to  'Tun- 
bridge. It  has  a large  church,  containing  the  monuments 
of  several  bishops  of  Roche.ster,  to  the  occupiers  of  which 
see  the  manor  has  generally  belonged  since  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. and  whose  palace  is  near  the  town.  Bromley  has  a 
handsome  and  well-endowed  colleire,  founded  in  16('6,  for 
the  residence  and  .support  of  40  clergymen’s  widows;  an 
alms-house,  and  a school,  with  an  annual  endowment 
of  14006 

BROMtLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

BROM'LEY,  GREA'T.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BROM'LEY  KING’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

BROM'LEY,  Ll'T'TLE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BROM'LEY  ST.  LEONARDS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Middlesex. 

BROMI*'TON.  a western  suburb  of  the  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Middlesex,  1 mile  W.S.W.  of  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
Pop.  in  1851.  14.870.  It  has  several  new  and  handsome 
squares,  and  terraces,  and  is  Inhabited  by  many  respectable 
families  of  moderate  income.  Gas  is  used  to  light  the 
streets. 

BROMP^rON,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  and  en- 
closed within  the  line  of  Chatham  Fortifications.  It  stands 
on  a height  above  Chatham  Dockyard,  in  which  establish- 
ment most  of  its  inbabihuits  are  engaged;  and  if  comprises 
a fine  naval  hospital  and  large  barracks,  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company. 

BROMPfTON  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  rf  Vork.  North 
Riding,  in  the  parish  and  IJ  miles  N.N.E.  o)  Northallerton, 
Here  was  fought  the  memorable  ■“  Rattle  of  .he  Flandard 
in  which  the  Scots  were  defeated  bv  the  En*'  iah,  \ » 
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BKOMP^ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Rid- 

BROMP'TON  BIER/hOW,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
York.  West  Hiding,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Rotherham.  It  has  an 
endowed  school,  and  near  it  are  extensive  iron-works. 

BRDMP'T  hV.  PATRICK,  a parish  and  township  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  York.  North  Riding. 

BROMPa'aN  RALPH,  a parish  and  township  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  Somerset. 

BROM  P'TO.N  R I'.GTS.  a parish  of  Endand,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BROMS'BER'ROW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

BRO.MSEBRO.  (Bi’omsehro.)  brdm'se-broo,  a hamlet  of 
Sweden,  ‘29  miles  S.W.  of  Calmar,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Brdmse.  celebrate<l  in  history  for  the  treaties  between  Swe- 
den and  Denmark  in  1541  and  lb41. 

BROMS'G ROVE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Worcester.  1^  miles  E.  of  a station  on  the  Birming- 
ham and  Bristol  Railway,  12i  miles  S.S.W.  of  Birmingham. 
Pop.  in  1851,  10  3 )8.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a long 
street;  it  has  some  good  modern  houses,  a fine  old  church, 
with  a tower  and  spire  189  feet  in  height,  and  a neat  town- 
hall.  Its  grammar-school,  founded  by  Eciward  VI.,  has  7 
scholarships  and  6 fellowships  in  Worcester  College.  Oxford. 
It  has  v.arious  other  schools  and  charities,  a branch  bank, 
larire  button  factory,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  nails. 

BROMS'GROVE  LICKEY,  is  a hill-range  in  England,  N. 
of  the  town  of  Bromsgrove.  in  which  rises  .several  affluents 
of  the  Ti’ent  and  the  Severn. 

BKOMOVKMI  CASTLE,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  War- 
wick. 3i  miles  W.N.W.  of  Coleshill.  Pop.  in  1851.  fi57. 

BROIDWICII.  WEST,  a parish  and  village  of  England, 
CO.  of  Stafford,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Wednesbury.  Pop.  of  the 
parish,  iii  1851.  34.591.  Among  its  numerous  places  of  wor- 
ship is  a very  handsome  Independent  chapel.  It  has  a 
branch  bank,  and  mines  of  coal  and  iron. 

BR()M'Y.\RD.  a small  market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  and  13  miles  N.E.  of  Hereford.  I’op.  in  1851,  .3093. 
The  town  is  near  the  Erome,  and  in  an  orchard  district.  It 
has  a collegiate  church  in  the  Norman  style:  a grammar- 
schooL  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth ; alm.s-hou.ses,  union 
work-house,  and  2 branch  banks. 

BRO.NDDLO.  bronMo-lo.  a fortified  village  of  Northern 
Italy,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island  of  the  Lido,  3 miles 
S.  of  Chioggia.  on  the  Brenta-Nuova.  united  to  the  Bacciii- 
glione  near  its  mouth  in  the  .Adriatic.  It  was  formerly  a 
flourishing  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adige,  which  has 
changed  its  course. 

BRO.NDDIiG.  PORTO  DT.  poRtto  dee  bron'do-lo.  (anc.  Porf- 
tun  Brunfdul lilt.)  is  a spacious  but  shallow  bay,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bacchiglione. 

BRON'GWYN.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

BRONl,  bro'nee.  a village  of  Piedmont,  government  of 
Alessandria.  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Voghera.  near  the  Po.  Near 
it  is  the  castle  of  Broni,  famous  for  the  victory  gained  by 
Prince  Eugene  over  the  French  in  1703.  Pop.  2500. 

BRONNITZ.V.  bron-nit'sa.  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Novgorod,  on  the  Masta.  CNIsta.)  here 
crossed  by  a large  floating  bridge.  Its  church  is  built  on  the 
site  of  a pagan  temple. 

BRGNNTlVi.V.  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  28  miles 
S.E.  of  Moscow,  on  the  Moskva. 

BRON'SGN.  a post-township  in  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  about  20 
miles  S.  by  E.  from  Sandusky  City.  Pop.  1194. 

BRON'SON.  a township  of  Branch  co.,  Michigan,  130  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Detroit. 

BRONSO.N'S  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Branch  co.,  Michi- 
gan. 97  miles  S.W.  of  Lansing. 

BRONTE,  bron'ta.  a town  of  Sicily,  22  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Catania,  at  the  W.  foot  of  Mount  Etna.  Pop.  9150.  It  has 
a college,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and  paper. 
The  title  of  Duke  of  Bronte,  and  an  income  of  0000  onde 
(37.50/.)  a-year.  were  given  to  Lord  Nelson  by  the  Neapolitan 
government  in  1799. 

BRO.NTE.  bron'ti',  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Halton.  about  28  miles  S.W.  of  Toronto.  Pop.  200. 

BRONX,  a small  river  of  IVestchester  co..  New  Y'ork, flows 
Into  the  East  River. 

BRON.X'Vl  LLE,  a post-office  of  Westchester  co..  New  York. 

BROO'ANG'  or  BUREN'DO  PASS,  a pass  through  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  on  the  course*  of  the  Sutlej.  15.095  feet 
al)Out  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  31°  ‘23'  N.;  Ion.  78°  12'  E. 

BROOK,  a parish  of  England.  CO  of  Kent. 

BROOK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  Isle  of  Wight. 

BROOK,  a post-office  of  .Jasper  co..  Indiana. 

BROOK'DALE.  a post-office  of  McHenry  co..  Illinois. 

BROOKE,  brook,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BROOKE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

BROOKE  County.  Virginia,  a part  of  the  narrow  strip 
which  forms  tlie  N .W.  extremity  of  the  state,  bordering  on 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  lias  an  area  of  76  sijuare  miles.  The 
Ohio  River  bounds  it  on  tlie  W.  'I'he  surface  is  liilly;  the 
foil  liiglily  productive.  The  county  contains  coal  and  iron 
ore.  Pop.  5491,  .>f  whom  5476  were  free,  and  18  slaves. 

BROt'.'iESBY  brooks'be,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lei- 
cester. 


BROOK'FIELB.a  post-township  of  Carroll  co.,  New  Hamp 
shire,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Conconl.  Pop.  510. 

BROOK'FIELD,  a post-township  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont, 
15  miles  S.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1521.  It  has  mauufacturea 
of  furniture  and  leather. 

BROOK'FIELD.  a post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Massar 
chiisetts,  55  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Contains  several  tan- 
neries and  carriage  factories.  Pop.  2276. 

B iOOK'KIEl.i),  a post-township  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, on  the  IIousatoTiic  River  and  Railroad,  ‘29  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Bridgej)oi  t.  Pop.  1224. 

BROOK'FIELD,  or  BROOKFIELD  IRON  WORKS, apost 
village  in  the  al>ove  town.sbip,  on  the  IIoiRsatonic  Railroad, 
contiiins  2 churches,  several  stores,  and  a hotel. 

BROOK'FIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Madison 
CO,  New  York.  88  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany,  is  drained  by 
the  Unadilla  River.  Pop.  .•’7*29. 

BROOK'FIELD.  a post-township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, ‘20  miles  N.W.  of  Wellsborough.  Pop.  903. 

BROOK'FIELD,  a township  in  Noble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
1003. 

BROOK'FIELD,  a village  of  Starke  co.,  Ohio,  12  miles  W. 
of  Canton,  tlie  county-seat;  has  1 chuivh  and  1 steam-mill. 
Pop.  about  500. 

BROOK'FIELD,  a post-township  in  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio, 
about  1 5 miles  E.  of  Warren.  Pop.  1218. 

BROOK'FIELD,  a towmship,  Eaton  co.,  Michigan.  P.  821. 

BKOOK'I'T  EIjD,  a post-office  of  Lee  o.,  Illinois. 

BRO  'K'FIELD,  a jiost-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  55 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

BROOK'FIELD,  Linn  co.,  Missouri.  (See  Appendix  ) 

BROOK'FIEl.D,  a post-toMusIiip  in  AVankesha  co.,  Wis- 
consin. aliout  14  miles  W by  N.  of  Milwaukie.  Pop.  2104. 

BROOK'FIELD  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Waukesha  co., 
Wisconsin. 

BROOK'HAA'EN,  a township  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York, 
exteiiils  across  Long  Islaml  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 
Po[).  9923. 

BROOKHAA'EN,  a post-village  in  Lawrence  co.,  Missis- 
sij)])i,  about  nO  miles  S S W.  of  .Jackson.  Pop.  996. 

BROOK'LANDVILLE,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Ma* 
ryland. 

BROOK'LIN,  a village  of  Middlesex  co.,  New  Jersey,  6 
miles  N.E.  of  New  Brunswick. 

BROOK  LIN,  a township  in  Lee  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1324. 

BROOK IHN,  a township  in  McHenry  co.,  Illinois. 

BROOK  Iil_N,  a post-office  of  Rola^son  co.,  Nortli  Carolina. 

BROOK'LI.NE.  a post-t<)wnshij>  of  Hillsborough  co  , New 
Hampshire,  on  the  S.  line  of  the  state,  about  30  miles  S.  by 
VV.  of  Concord.  I’o)).  756. 

BROOK  I.I  ' E,  a i)ost-township  of  Windham  co.,  Vermont, 
on  tlie  W.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  about  85  miles  S, 
by  E.  of  Montpelier.  l*op.  213. 

BilOOK'Ll.V  E.  a iiost-township  of  Norfolk  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, 5 miles  S.W.  of  Boston,  with  wliich  it  is  connected  by 
a mill-dam  across  Charles  River  Hay.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  continued  succession  of  beautiful  country  residences 
which  it  contains.  The.se  exhibit,  indeed,  a series  of  exqui- 
site landscaiie  gardens,  among  the  most  delightful  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  Pop.  5164. 

BR  'OK LINE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Georgia,  80 
miles  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

BROOKLINE,  a post-office  of  Jack.son  parish,  Louisiana. 

BROOK'LYN,  a post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 
Po]..  1013. 

BR00KLYN,a  post-township  and  seat  of  ju.stice  of  AVind- 
hani  CO.,  Connecticut,  38  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford.  In  the 
centre  is  a tliriving  village,  containing  the  county  build- 
ings, a bank,  and  a printing  office.  Tlie  county-seat  was  re- 
moved from  Windhaiii  to  this  jilace  in  1820.  Pop.  2136. 

BROOK'LYN.  a city,  seaport,  and  seat  of  justice  of  King's 
county.  New  York,  at  the  W.  end  of  lauig  Island,  14ii  miles 
S. of  Albany,  and  226  miles  N.E.  from  Washington,  i.at. 
of  tlie  Navy-A'ard.  40°  51'  30  ' N.,  Ion.  73°  59' 30"  \A’.  A strait, 
called  East  River,  about  3.^  of  a mile  wide,  separates  it  from 
New  York  City.  'I'lii.s  strait  is  crossed  li}'  a number  of  steam- 
ferries,  the  princi]ial  of  wliicli  are  the  Fulton,  AA'all  Street, 
South.  Catliarine.  .Jackson,  and  Hamilton  Avenue  Ferri(>«. 
Of  tliese  the  Fulton  Ferry  is  by  far  tlie  greatest  thorough- 
fare. Boats  leave  the  ojqiosite  landings  every  four  minutes 
during  the  day.  'Tlie  site  of  Broidilyn  is  considerably  ele- 
vated, and  vi'iy  uneven,  tliough  so  nincli  lias  been  done  in 
tlie  way  of  grading  and  otlier  iniiirovenients  as  to  nearly 
overcome  the  original  ineipnilitiesof  the  surface.  Oneiironii- 
nence  towards  tlie  East  River  denominated  “the  Heights," 
is  70  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  ami  affords  a magnifi- 
cent view  of  New  A'ork  City  and  liarbor,  Tlie  streets  are 
about  60  feet  in  width,  and  generally,  with  the  great  excep- 
tion of  Fulton  street,  are  straight,  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Many  of  them  are  beautifully  shaded.whieh, 
in  tlie  summer  season,  imjiarts  to  the  city  all  the  freslinesa 
and  tranquil  aiiix'iirama*  of  a country  town.  Fulton  street, 
leading  from  Fulton  Ferry,  is  the  great  thoroughfare;  en- 
closed on  either  side  with  blocks  of  lofty  building's,  it  forma 
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an  entrance  to  the  city.  Moiat  of  the  finest  streets 

are  i.  wan  Is  the  S.W.,  near  tlie  iiay.  Many  of'  tliedwellin^s 
In  this  section  are  of  snri>assiii};  elegance,  anil  arep-nerally 
nirroiniileil  by  yards,  adorneil  with  beantifni  gardens  and 
Blirnbliery.  the  more  densely  settled  |>ortion.s  of  the  city 
have  no  public  squares,  lint  from  its  elevated  position,  the 
breadth  of  the  streets,  and  the  profusion  of  shade-trees,  the 
want  of  those  means  of  ventilation  and  sources  of  health  is 
nmch  less  felt  thati  might  have  been  expected.  The  land 
ha.s  been  purchased  for  a large  jiark.  on  a scale  and  in  a style 
simila'- to  Central  Park  in  New  York.  It  is  to  be  located 
nearly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  Western  District,  and  com- 
mands views  of  the  rii-h  farm  lands  of  the  Island  and  the  city. 

The  proximity  i»f  Brooklyn  to  New  York,  its  healthy  at- 
mosphere. and  tile  facilities  afforded  for  communication  with 
the  great  metropolis,  have  made  it  a favorite  place  of  resi- 
dence to  persons  doing  business  in  that  city.  It  is  to  this 
circumstance  that  its  rapid  growth  is  mainly  attributable. 

Brooklyn  is  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  the  United 
States,  and  contains  a large  number  of  edifices  that  are  dis- 
tinguished either  for  elegance  or  architectural  design.  One 
of  the  most  [iroinineiit  of  these  is  the  City  Hall,  situated  on 
a triangular  pieiieof  ground  bounded  by  Fulton.  Court,  and 
Joralemon  streets.  It  is  constructed  of  white  marble,  lfi2 
feet  by  l.)2,and  75  feet  in  height,  comiirising  three  stories 
and  a basement.  A dome  surmounts  the  building,  the  top 
of  whi(  h is  153  feet  from  the  ground.  Its  entire  cost  was 
about  $2110,000.  The  .Jail,  erected  in  1837.  is  a substantial 
bnilding  of  freestone,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city,  near  Fort  (Sreene. 

The  County  Court-House,  just  completed,  is  situated  on 
Joralemon  street,  fronting  Fir  ton  street,  and  extends  to 
Livingston.  It  is  140  feet  in  width,  and  315  feet  in  dejith, 
in  the  Corinthian  style  of  architecture.  It  cost  $543,000. 

The  Academy  of  Music  was  erected  in  I860,  It  is  located 
on  .Montague  street,  near  the  City  Hall,  cost  $200,000,  is  in 
Wie  modern  Gothic  style,  brick  and  stone,  and  richly  deco- 
rated in  the  inti-rior. 

There  are  121  churches  in  the  AYestern  District  and  50  in 
the  Kasteru  District  of  Biooklyn.  (See  Wii.i.iamshuko.) 
Of  the  former  23  are  .Methodist,  10  Kjii.scopalian,  16  Presby- 
terian, 13  Congregational,  15  Roman  Catholic,  11  Bajitist, 
besides  those  of  various  other  denominations.  The  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims,  a graystone  building,  is  a commanding  ob- 
ject to  those  aiiproaidiing  the  city  from  the  bay.  The  Holy 
Trinity  (Kpi.scopal)  is  a brownstone  edifice,  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  cost  about  $15i),0U0.  Grace  Church,  the  Unita- 
rian Church,  and  the  Churcli  of  the  Restoration,  are  all  of 
brownstone.  and  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 

The  Atlantic  Dock,  one  mile  S.  of  Fulton  Ferry,  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  works  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  built  by  a comjiany  incorjiorated  in  1846, with  a capi- 
tal of  .$1,660,000,  and  embi-aces  within  the  jiiers  40'86  acres. 
Its  d“]ith  is  sufficient  for  ships  of  the  largest  si/e.  The  outer 
pier,  extending  3000  feet  on  Buttermilk  Channel,  is  occupied 
with  a range  of  granite  stores,  which  completely  shelters  it 
from  the  harbor.  It  has  become  one  of  the  largest  grain 
dep'ts  in  the  world.  There  is  an  extensive  dry-dock  at  the 
navy-yard  which  cost  about  $1,600,000.  The  shores  of  Brook- 
lyn, where  not  protected  by  docks  and  wharves,  are  rajiidly 
Wearing  away,  in  consequence  of  tin*  strong  current  in  the 
East  River.  Gov(*rnor  s Island  was  formerly  connected  with 
Long  Island,  and.  previous  to  tin*  Revolution,  cattle  were 
driven  from  Red  Hook  Point  to  it  across  Buttermilk  Chan- 
nel, then  a shallow  passage,  but  now  of  sutlicient  depth  for 
Vessels  of  the  largest  class.  The  United  States  Navy-Yard 
is  situated  on  the  S.  sideof  Wallabout  bay,  which  makes  up 
towards  the  N.E.  part  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  form  of  a broad 
curve.  It  occupies  about  46  acriss  of  ground,  which  is  en- 
closed on  tlie  land  side  by  a high  stone  wall,  and  contains, 
beside  the  residences  of  the  officers,  two  extensive  ship- 
houses,  various  workshops,  and  a large  amount  of  military 
stores. 

'The  literary  and  charitable  institutions  of  Brooklyn  are 
very  numerous.  The  .Mercantile  liibrary  Association,  now 
located  at  the  Athenreum.  has  a library  of  some  26.0(10  vol- 
umes and  a membership  of  JOOO.  It  has  Just  raised  $1  2O.000 
for  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  The  Bn.oklyn  Institute 
bs  an  old  institution  endowed  by  .August us  Giaham.  The 
Lyceum,  in  Washington  street,  is  a noble  granite  structure, 
with  a spacious  lecture-room  The  United  States  Lyceiiiu, 
orgaiii/ed  in  ls3 is  in  the  Navy-Yard. and  posse.sses.  bo- 
sidesa  valuablecollection  of  curiosities,  extensive  geological 
and  mineraloeical  cabinets.  'The  Historical  8o(  iety,  rei  ently 
founded  is  flourishing,  and  has  a fine  library  of  *12.000  vol- 
umes, and  a largoc.ollectiou  of  historica'  relics.  The  Art  As- 
sociation holds  two  freeexhibitioiiK  per  annum,  and  is  about 
to  erect  a building  for  their  use  near  the  Academy  of  Music. 
The  Pbilharnionic  Society  gives  five  conce  ts  each  season, 
and  iium..ers  several  thousand  members.  The  new  City  Hos- 
pital, in  Bayniond  street  near  De  Kalb,  was  opened  in  April, 
1852  and  baa  iiccommodiit ions  for  170  patients  The  “Gra- 
ham Institution,  for  the  relief  of  respectable,  aged,  indigent 
females.”  was  founded  in  18.')1.  The  iiridian  Asylum  of  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,  iucorporatod  in  1636,  furuiahes  a home  to 
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about  150  children.  The  association  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  aided  2.)60  families  of  8000  members.  The 
Marine  Ib  spital,  surrounded  with  about  30  acres  of  well- 
cultivated  laud,  occupies  a commanding  elevation  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  Wallabout  Bay.  In  addition  to  the  above  may 
be  mentioned  the  Church  Charity  Found. ition,  a corporation 
orgaiii/i'il  in  1651,  having  for  its  object  the  relief  of  indigent 
and  destitute  persons.the  Brooklyn  Dispensary, on  Pineapple 
street  near  Fulton,  and  the  lloiiioeoiiathic  Dispensary. 

The  Pubic  Schools  in  Broidilyn  are  under  the  charge  of  a 
Boardol  Education,  nominated  by  theMa\orand  confirmed 
by  the  Common  t oiincil.  In  the  two  districts  there  are  93 
schools.  56  male  and  female  grammar  schools  and  37  ]iri- 
maiy',  with  28  male  and  455  female  teachers  The  number 
of  children  enrolled  in  the  schools  is  over  5tl,000,  of  whom 
soiiK'  700  are  colored.  'The  amount  spent  for  school  pur- 
poses for  the  year  ending  February  1,  IsG  ',  was  .$2  .9,Su5.6l. 

Brooklyn  contains  7 banks  and  5 sav  ngs  institutions;  2 
daily  and  2 w(*ekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the  city. 

At  Wallabout  bay,  in  the  Revidiiiioiiary  War,  were  sta- 
tioned the  English  iirison-ships,  in  which  it  is  said  nearl}' 
12.060  Americans  |ierishe(i  from  close  confinement  and  other 
ill-treatment  The  bodies  of  the  sufferers  were  hastily  buried 
upon  the  shore  with  but  little  care,  except  to  conceal  them 
from  sight.  In  ls(i8,  their  bones,  which  were  beginning  to 
be  washed  from  their  graves,  were  taken  up  and  placed  in 
thirtemi  cottin.s,  in.scribed  wiih  the  names  of  the  thirteen 
original  states,  and  tlnm  deposited  in  a common  vault,  be- 
neath a building  erected  for  the  purpose,  on  Hud.-on  Ave- 
nue. near  the  Navy-Yard.  Bnxdvlyn  was  fir>t  settled  in 
1625.  near  Wallabout  Bay.  The  hist  dei-d  for  land  was 
granted  in  1639.  In  1776,  this  part  of  Long  Island  became 
the  seat  of  the  Revolni  ionary  War.  Brooklyn  wasincorjio- 
rated  as  a township  in  April,  1806.  and  as  a city,  having  the 
same  limits  as  the  townsliiji,  6 miles  long  and  4 wide  at  its 
greatest  breadth,  in  .\i>ril,  1834.  It  is  divided  into  20  wards, 
and  governed  by  a mayor  and  a board  of  20  aldermen,  one 
from  each  W'ard,  elected  every  two  years  Puj)  in  1810, 
4462:  in  1826,7  75;  in  1830,15.396;  in  1840,-36,233;  in  1850, 
96,838;  in  1860,  266,661;  in  1865.  estimated  at  -350,000. 

An  act  to  incorporate  Brooklyn, Williamsburg,  and  Bush- 
wick  under  one  government,  took  effect  the  hi  st  .Monday  of 
.laiiiiary,  1855.  The  city  extends  from  Newtown  Creek,  in- 
( liiding  Green  jioint,  to  the  boundaries  of  Brooklyn,  below 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  a distance  of  about  7'%  miles,  and 
nearly  10  miles,  following  the  low-water  line  'The  bri'adth 
is  very  irregular,  being  at  the  widest  nearly  6 milss,  but  av- 
eraging not  more  than  3]/^  miles. 

'The  city  is  copiously  supplied  with  water  from  theRidge- 
wooil  Water-Works.  It  has  a volunteer  Fire  l)ei>artnn*nt. 

Isince  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  imarly  all  the 
tobacco  maiiuractiire  of  Kichmoml  has  been  transfi.-rred  to 
Brooklyn.  A large  business  in  flour,  sugar,  whisky,  and 
various  manufactures,  is  also  carried  on 

BROOKLYN,  a post-township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 7 miles  S.E.  of  Montrose,  crossed  by  the  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Bailroad.  Pop.  1213. 

BROOKLYN,  a thriving  po.st-village  of  Halifax  co.,  Vm 
ginia,  about  140  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

BROOKLYN,  or  FISH  TRAP,  a post-village  of  Baker  co., 
Georgia.  145  miles  S.S,W.  of  Milledgeville,  has  3 stores,  and 
about  80  inhat  itants. 

BROOKLYN,  a post-village  of  Conecuh  co.,  Alabama,  on 
the  Sepulga  River,  about  100  miles  S.  of  Montgomery.  It 
has  a church,  an  academy,  2 stores,  a masonic  hall,  and 
about  loo  inhabitants. 

BR00KLY.N,a  post-vill.age  of  Noxubee  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
Noxubee  River.  126  miles  E.N.E.  of  .lackson. 

BROOKLYN,  a pleasant  post-village  of  Campbell  co..  Ken- 
tucky. on  the  Ohio  River,  about  2 miles  above  Cincinnati, 
and  74  miles  N.N.E.  of  Frankfort,  and  adjoining  the  village 
of  -Jamestown.  Pop.  near  500. 

BROJKLY.N,  a thriving  village  of  Jessamine  co..  Ken- 
tucky, on  Kentucky  River.  It  has  an  active  business  in 
shipping  produce. 

BROOKLYN,  a post-township  in  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio, about 
5 miles  S.W.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  5358. 

BROOKLY.N.  a fiou'ishing  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
Michigan,  on  the  Raisin  River.  53  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lansing, 
It  has  a fine  water-power,  and  contains  .several  churches, 
with  flouring  and  other  mills.  Pop.  about  .560. 
BROOKLY.N',  a township  in  Ogle  co..  Illinois. 
BROOKLYN,  a post-village  of  Schuyler  co..  Illinois,  on 
Crooked  Creek,  an  affluent  of  Illinois  River.  76  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Springfield.  It  has  a gri.st  mill  and  saw  milL 
Pop.  952. 

B'iO  iKLYN,  a village  in  the  W.  part  of  Grant  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  the  Wisconsin  l iver. 

BROOKLYN,  a iiost-township  in  the  N.E.  part  (>f  Green 
co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1061. 

BROOKLYN,  a township  in  Green  Lake  co.,  W-'s-mnsin 
Pop.  962. 

BROOKLYN,  a towesliip  in  Sank  co.,  Wi.sconsin. 

BR  lOKLYN,  a jiosi- ,illage  of  Canada  We.st.  co.  of  York, 
about  34  miles  N.W.  of  Toi  onto.  It  has  an  iron  foundry,  u 
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tauupry,  a cloth  factory,  a soap  and  candle  factory,  and  nu- 
merous mills.  Fop.  about  600. 

BIUIOKLVN  CENTRE,  a po.st-vi]la,!?e  of  Cuyahoga  co., 
Ohio.  4 miles  S.W.  of  Cleveland,  is  separated  by  a small 
creek  from  the  village  of  Brighton.  Together,  the.se  contain 
3 churches  and  several  stores. 

BKOOKCN  KA  b.  a post-village  in  Campbell  co.,  Virginia,  120 
miles  VV.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

BROOKO.  or  BRUKO.  broo^ko,  a territory  of  North-west- 
ern .Africa,  in  the  S.K.  part  of  ^enegambia. 

BROOKS,  a post-township  of  Waldo  co..  IMaine.  about  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Augusta, watered  by  a branch  of  Marsh  River. 
Fop.  9b8. 

BROOKS'BUHO.  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Ohio  River.  8 miles  E.  of  Madison. 

BROOK’S  GROVE,  apo.st-officeof  Living.ston  co.,  New  York. 

BROOK’S  T.VN-YAKI).  a post-office  Macon  co..  Tennes.see. 

BROOKS'TON,  a pest-village  and  station  of  White  co.,  In- 
diana, on  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad. 

BKOOKS-'VILliE.  a post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine, 
on  the  E.  side  of  Fenobscot  Bay,  about  50  miles  E.  of  Au- 
gusta. Fop.  1428. 

BROOKS VI ELE,  a post-office  of  Addison  co.,  Vermont. 

BROOKSVIELE.  a post-office  of  Albemarle  co.,  Virgini.a. 

BROOKSVT EEE.  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Georgia, 
140  miles  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

BROOKSVT  EEE.  a post-office  of  Blount  co.,  Alabama. 

BKOOKSVIIO.,E.  a post-village,  capital  of  Bracken  co.. 
Itentucky.  65  miles  N.E.  of  Frankfort,  and  9 miles  from  the 
Ohio  River.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  region,  and  has  an 
active  liusiness.  It  contains  a courthouse,  several  stores, 
and  about  500  inhabitants. 

BROOKS'WAR  or  BROCK'WEAR,  a village  of  England, 
co.  of  Gloucester,  on  the  Wye.  5 miles  N. of  Chepstow.  Ve.s- 
sels  ascend  the  Wye  to  this  place  to  receive  goods  brought 
by  bai'ges  down  the  river.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather 
and  cotton  goods. 

BROOK'VIEEE.  a post-office  of  Genesee  co..  New  York. 

BROOKVl  EIjE,  a post-village,  capital  of  .Jefferson  co..  Fenn- 
sylvania.  on  the  Redbank  Creek,  I7!i  miles  IV.N.W.  of  Har- 
risburg. The  Sus(iuehanna  and  Waterford  Turnpike  passes 
through  it.  The  first  hou.se  was  built  here  in  1830.  The 
Redbank  Creek  Is  navigable  for  boats.  Pop.  1360. 

BROOK VI EEE.  a post-vill.age  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mary- 
land. about  25  miles  N.  of  Washington  City. 

BROOK  VIEEE.  a post-office  Granville  co..  North  Carolina. 

BROOK  VTEIiE,  a post-office  of  Noxubee  co..  Mississippi. 

BROOKVTLEE.  a post-township  in  Franklin  co.,  Indi- 
ana. about  50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columlius. 

BROOK VI EEE.  a thiiving  post-village,  capital  of  Frank- 
lin CO..  Indiana,  in  Brookville  township,  is  finely  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  forks  of  the  Whitewater  River,  41 
miles  N.VVC  of  Cincinnati,  and  70  miles  E..S.E.  of  Indianapo- 
lis. The  facilities  for  trade  by  the  Whitewater  Canal,  and 
the  water-power  which  the  river  affords,  render  this  a place 
of  considerat)le  business.  It  contains  a county  seminary.  2 
printing  offices,  several  flouring  mills.  1 paper  mill,  and  1 
cotton  fiictory.  Fop.  of  township,  2463. 

BROOKVILEE,  a post-village  and  township  in  Ogle  co., 
Illinois,  about  20  miles  N.W.  of  Oregon  City.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  1096. 

BKOOKVILEE,  a village  in  the  N E.  part  of  Clayton  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  .Mississippi  River. 

BROOK  VIEEE,  a po.st-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa. 

BROOME,  broom,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Worcester. 

BROOME,  or  BRuME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk. 

BROOME  or  BROME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BROOME,  a county  in  the  S part  of  .New  York,  bordering 
on  Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  of  about  680  sijuare  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  tlie  eiist  branch  of  the  Sus(]uehanna,  Che- 
nango, and  Otselic  Rivers,  and  other  smaller  stieams.  The 
surface  is  uneven  and  hilly;  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile, 
but  on  the  uplands  more  adapted  to  grazing."  The  Erie 
R.R.  traverses  the  county,  which  is  also  partly  intersected  by 
the  Chenango  Canal,  and  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  R R. 
Named  in  honor  of  John  Broome,  formerly  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  state.  Capital.  Binghamfem.  Pop.  35,906. 

BRiJOME,  a township  of  Schoharie  co , New  York.  Fop. 
2182.  ^ 

BROOM  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Schoharie  co..  New  York. 

BROOM  TOWN,  a post-village  of  Chattooga  co.,  Georgia, 
alx)ut  200  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

BROOMSGROVE.  See  Brom.sorove. 

BROOM'FTEEI).  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BROOM'FIEED.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BROOM'FTEliD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BROONS.  brS.vG.  a town  of  France,  department  of  C8tes- 
du-Nord.  15  miles  S.W.  of  Dinan.  Fop.  of  commune,  in  1^52, 
2580.  Hnguesclin  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Ea  Motte  Br<^s, 
1 mile  from  the  town,  on  the  site  of  which  a monument  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory 

BROGS.  See  Sz,\szv\ros 

BROQUifcS.  bro'ke-A',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Avoyrou,  22  miles  S.  of  Rodez.  Pop.  of  commune,  3676. 


BROQUE,  EA.  lil  brok,  a village  of  France,  departn.  em 
ofVo,sges.  arrondi.ssement  of  St.  Die.  Pop.  in  1852,  2542 

BRtFRA,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Sutherland,  rises  .ui 
the  S.E.  side  of  Benclibrick,  after  a S.E.  course  through 
several  lakes,  enters  the  Moray  Frith  at  the  village  of 
Brora.  4 utiles  N.E.  of  (Jolspie.  Near  the  village  of  Brora  a 
partial  bed  oi  coal  exists  in  the  oolite  strata. 

BRO'SEEEY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Salop,  on  the  Severn.  13  miles  S.E.  of  Shrewsbury.  I’op.  in 

1851,  4739,  engaged  in  raising  coal  and  iron,  and  in  iron- 
foundries,  potteries,  and  a manuftictory  of  tobacco-pipes. 

BROSJN  A,  a parish  of  1 reland,  M unster,  co.  of  Kerry.  The 
Great  and  Little,  Broma  are  two  .small  rivers  of  Leinster, 
King’s  county,  tributary  to  the  Shannon. 

BRO'THERS,  THE,  a group  of  6 or  8 rocky  islets,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea.  off  the  African  shore,  9i  miles  S. 
of  Ferim  L«land,  and  varying  from  250  to  350  feet  in  height. 
Eat.  of  the  loftiest  12°  28'  N.;  Ion.  43°  22'  E. 

BROTHERS,  THE,  three  isolated  mountains  of  Eastern 
Australia,  near  the  coast  between  Harrington  Inlet  and 
Port  IMacquarrie. 

BRO'TIIER’S  VALLEY,  a township  of  Somerset  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  2258. 

BR(j/THERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

BROTIIERTON,  a post-office  of  Anne  Arundel  co.,  Mary- 
land. 

BROTTEAUX,  Les,  l;l  brot'to'.  a hamlet  of  France,  arron- 
dissement  of  Lyons,  of  which  it  forms  a suburb. 

BROTTERODE.  brot-ter-oMeh.  a town  of  Germany,  lies- 
se-Cassel.  7 miles  N.  of  Schmalkalden,  in  the  Thuringian 
forest.  Pop.  2359,  partly  employed  in  ii-on-wmrks,  and  in 
manufactures  of  wooden-wares. 

BROT/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North  Riding. 

BROTZJMANVILLE,  a post-office  of  M'arren  co..  New 
Jersey. 

URDU,  broo,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Eure-et- 
Loire.  on  the  Ozanne.  22  miles  S.W.  of  C hartres.  Pep.  in 

1852.  2345,  engaged  in  weaving  serge,  and  in  iron-works. 

BROUAGE,  broo'^zhJ,  a hamlet  of  Franw,  department  ol 

Charente-Inferieure,  in  a channel  opposite  the  island  of 
Oleron,  It)  miles  S.S.W.  of  Rochefort.  Fop.  986.  In  its  v^ 
cinity  are  extensive  salt  marshes.  It  was  formerly  a forti- 
fied town,  and  w’as  a flourishing  seaport  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  its  harbor  is  filled 
with  mud.  and  it  is  now  nearly  three  miles  from  the  sea. 

BROUGH,  bihf  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  'Westmoreland.  7i  miles  E.S.E.  of  Appleby.  Pop.  in 
1851.  153.3,  partly  employed  in  lead  and  coal  miTies.  It  has 
an  old  church,  an  endowed  .school,  a branch  bank,  and  the 
ruins  of  a castle  of  the  Cliffords.  On  the  eve)  of  Epiphaiiy, 
a singular  procession  take,  pkice  here,  called  “the  carrying 
of  the  holling  or  hoes  tree.” 

BROUCPHA.M,  (L.  Bravoniacum.)  a parish  of  Engl.and.  co. 
of  Westmoreland,  2^  miles  S.E.  of  Penrith.  Here  are  the  re- 
mains of  a very  ancient  and  strong  fortress  of  the  Cliffords, 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  and  in  the  parish  is  Broug- 
ham Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Brougham. 

BROUGHSHANE,  brbh'shain/,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  Ul- 
ster, CO.  of  Antrim,  3^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ballymena.  Pop  940. 

BROUGHTON,  braw'ton,  a parish  of  Engjand.  co.  of  Bucks. 

BROUGHTON,  a township  in  North  IVales.  co.  of  Denbigh. 

BROUGHTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

BROUGHTON,  a township  in  England,  co,  of  Lancaster. 

BROUGHTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ot  Lincoln. 

BROUGHTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

BROUGHTON,  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Oxford. 

BROUGHTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

PROUGin'ON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BROUGHTON  AST^LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lei- 
cester. 

BROUGHTON  BRANT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BROUG  HTON,  CHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Derby. 

BROUG HTON-in-AREDALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  M’est  Riding.  'The  village  was  plundered  by  the  forces 
under  Frince  Charles  Edward,  in  1745. 

BROUG  HTON  GIF^F’ORD.  a parish  of  England,  cc.  of  Wilts, 

BROUGHTON  HACKJETT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Worcester. 

BROUGIITON-in-FUR^NESS.  a small  market-town  and 
chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  on  the  Duddou,  29 
miles  N.W.  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  in  1851,  1297. 

BROUGHTON,  NETiUER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Leicester. 

BROUGHTON  POGGS,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

BROUGHTON  SUL'NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Not- 
tingham. 

BROUGHTON  GLEN/HOLM  and  KILBU'CHO,  a united 
parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Peebles.  The  village  of  Broughton 
is  .situated  on  the  Tweed,  9 miles  S.’U’.  of  Peebles. 

BROUG  HTY(braw'tee)  FERRY,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.of 
Forfar,  parish  of  Monifieth.  on  the  Frith  of  Tay.  immediately 
opposite  Ferry-port-on-Craig,  with  which  it  has  frequent 
communication  by  a floating  bridge  in  connection  with  the 
A berdeen  Railway.  It  is  handsome,  and  greatly  resorted  tr 
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*e  a bathinpj-place  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dundee  and  Perth. 
Brouqhti/  Castle,  on  its  S.E.  side,  was  an  ancient  fortress. 

BKOL\'^A  nr  BPOUSSA.  See  Beus.A.. 

BHCL’WEBSII.A VE\,  br6w'wers-h3/ven,  a small  market- 
town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Zeabind.  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Schowen,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Meuse.  Pop.  1092. 

BIUlW'ER.  a postmffice  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BROWER’S  MILLS,  a postoffice  of  Randolph  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

BROWN,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Ohio,  bordering 
on  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky,  has 
an  area  of  590  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  East 
Fork  of  tittle  Miami  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  White 
Oak.  Strai.rht,  and  Eagle  Creeks.  Excepting  the  hills  along 
the  Ohio  River,  the  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  excel- 
lent and  well  cultivated.  The  rock  which  underlies  the 
comity  is  limestone.  The  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road passes  near  the  northern  border,  and  several  plank- 
roads  have  been  made  in  the  county.  Capital,  Georgetown 
Pop.  29.958. 

BROWN,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Indiana,  con- 
tains 3.0  .square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Bean  Blos.som 
and  Salt  Creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and 
valleys.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  county  was  organized  in 
1S36,  anil  named  in  honor  of  General  Jacob  Brown.  Capital, 
Nashville.  Pop.  (507. 

B :0\VN,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an  area 
of  about  3 0 square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Illinois  fiver,  on  the  N.E.  by  Crooked  River,  and  inter- 
sected by  McKee’s  Creek.  The  surface  is  generallj'  levid  or 
slightly  undulating,  and  is  divided  between  prairies  and  tim- 
bered land:  the  soil  is  highly  iiroductiveand  much  improved. 
A railroad  extends  througli  the  county  from  Quincy  to  the 
Illinois  River.  Capital.  Mount  Sterling.  Pop.  9938. 

BRiiWN,  a county  in  Wisconsin,  situated  at  the  head  of 
Green  Bay.  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  contains  525  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  .Neenah  or  Fox  River,  and 
also  drained  by  East  and  Centre  Rivers.  The  surface  is  di- 
versified: the  soil  in  some  places  is  fertile.  The  county  was 
originally  covered  by  dense  forests.  It  was  organized  in 
1818,  since  which  time  its  limits  have  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  formation  of  new  counties.  It  is  intersected  by  a 
railroad  extending  to  Chicago.  Capital,  Green  Bay.  Pop. 


BR  'WN,  a township,  Lycoming  CO.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  ^58. 

BROWN, a tovvnshio  of  Miffiin  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.1069. 

BROWN,  a township  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio. 

BROWN,  a lown.'hip  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2022. 

BfOWN,  a township  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1066. 

BROW  N,  a township  of  Delaware  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1181. 

BIR^WN,  a township  of  Kranklin  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  936. 

BlioWN,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  ®hio.  Pop.  1.343. 

BROW.N,  a township  of  Miami  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1722. 

BROW  a township  of  Paulding  co  , Ohio.  Pop.  785. 

B OWN,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1161. 

BR'  'WN,  a township  of  Martin  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  868. 

BR<>W\.  a post-township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Imliaua, 
about  12  miles  S S.W.  of  Crawfnrdsville.  Pop.  2137. 

BROWN,  a township  of  Morgan  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  641. 

BROWV,  a township  of  Rijiley  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  19:12. 

BR'  iWN.  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1326. 

BROWN'KIELD.  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine, 
about  <>(»  miles  S W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1.398. 

B OWN'IIELM,  a post-township  of  l.orain  co.,  Ohio,  on 
Lake  Erie.  25  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Sandusky  City.  Pop.  1255. 

B OW  NTNG,  a post-township  of  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  121 1. 

BROW  V'ING  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Henry  co..  Missouri. 

BROWNING'S,  a district  in  De  Kalk  co.,  Oeorgia. 

BROWN  INGSVII,LE,a  post-office.Bracken  co.,  Kentucky. 

BROW  n'INGTON,  a post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 43  miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  761, 

BROWNINGTON  centre,  a postrofflce  of  Orleans  co., 
Vermont. 

BROWN'S,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  district.  South  Carolina. 

BR(  (WNS'BOROUGII.  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  Texas. 

BRO WNSBOROUG  H.  a post-office.  Oldham  co..  Kentucky. 

BROM'NSOSURG.  a post-office  of  Bucks  en..  Pennsylvania. 

BROWNSBU  RO.  a post-village  of  Rockbridge  co..  Virginia. 
143  miles  of  Richmond,  contains  a few  stores  and  mills, 
pop.  about  299. 

BROWNSRURG.  a post-village  of  Hendricks  co..  Indiana, 
n \V  hite  Lick  Creek,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Indianapolis,  has 
Isuit  209  inhabitants. 

Bl!i  >WN’S  COR.N  ER.  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co..  Maine. 

BROWN'S  COVE,  a post-office  of  Albemarle  co..  Virginia. 

BROWN’S  CREEK,  of  Anson  co..  North  Carolina,  enters 
tlie  Yadkin  fmm  the  S.W. 

BR OWN.'^/DALE.  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsvlvania. 

BROM'N'SEA  or  BRANK'SEA  ISLAND,  in  England,  co. 
of  Dorset.  H miles  S.  of  Poole,  at  the  E.  end  of  Poole  Harlnir. 
Length  .about  miles:  breadth  J of  a mile.  Pop.  70.  Its 
castle,  built  by  (Dieen  Eli/.nbeth  to  defend  i'oole  Harbor,  is 
now  the  residence  of  the  Sturt  tiimjly,  who  own  the  island. 
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BROWNS^ORD.  a village  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Madison 
CO..  Iowa,  on  North  River. 

BROWNS'GROVE.  a post-office  of  Ohio  co.,  Kentucky. 

BROWN’S  3IILLS,  a post-office  of  Burlington  co.,  New 
•Tersey. 

BROWN’S  MILLS,  a small  village  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. on  Sandy  Creek. 

BROWN’S  MILLS,  a small  village  of  Mifflin  co.,  Penn 
.sylvania. 

BROW^N’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio 
16  miles  W.N.W.  from  Marietta. 

RROWN'tSORER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

BROWN’S  POINT,  a village  of  Monmouth  co..  New  .Ter- 
sey, on  Raritan  Bay,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Perth  Amboy,  and  ad- 
joining Keyport. 

BROWNStPORT,  a village  of  Decatur  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
the  Tennessee  River.  110  miles  W.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

BROAV'N’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  Ohio. 

BROWNS'TOWN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Meath. 

BROAVNSTOWN,  a post-office  of  Sevier  co.,  Arkansas. 

BROWNSTOWN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wayne 
co..  Michigan,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Monroe  City. 

BROWNSTOWN.  a post-town.ship  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana, 
about  25  miles  S.S  W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1907. 

BROWNSTOWN,  a post-village,  capital  of  .lackson  co.,  In- 
diana, 1 mile  S.E.  of  the  east  fork  of  White  River,  and  70 
miles  S.  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  surrounded  by  a fertile  country, 
which  contains  iron  ore  and  valuable  timber.  It  has  a 
brick  court-house,  a county  .seminary,  and  over  100  dwell- 
ings. The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.R.  passes  through  it. 

BROWNSTOWN  CREEK,  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan,  flows 
into  Lake  Erie  near  its  head. 

BROWN’S  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  In- 
diana. 

BROWNS'VILLE,  a post-township  of  Piscataquis  co., 
Maine,  100  mites  N.N.E.  from  Augusta.  It  contains  an  ex- 
tensive slate  quarry,  and  at  the  base  of  Mount  Katahdin  is 
an  immense  bed  of  iron  ore,  which  is  wrought  and  shijiiied 
from  Bangor,  a distance  of  60  miles.  The  village,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  township,  has  2 churches.several  lumber 
and  other  mills,  and  a slate-tiictory.  Pop.  of  township,  793. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont 

BROWNSVILLE  or  BROWNVIbLE,  a fost-village  and 
townshii)  of  Jefterson  co..  New  York,  on  the  right  bank  of 
Black  River,  and  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Cajie  Vin 
cent  R R , 4 miles  below  Watertown,  and  about  4 miles  from 
Lake  Ontario.  It  contains  4 chnrches,and  has  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  wool,  with  mills  of  various  kinds.  Pop.  3966. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Brownsville 
township,  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Monongahela  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  National 
Road,  about  35  miles  S.  of  Pittsburgh,  and  190  miles  W.  by 

5.  of  Harrisburg.  Tlie  navigation  of  the  river  has  been  im- 
proved, so  that  large  steamboats  can  ascend  from  Pittsburg 
to  this  point  A noble  bridge,  630  feet  long,  has  been  erected 
over  the  river,  at  a cost  of  $50,000 ; and  a cast-iron  bridge, 
cro.ssing  Dunlap’s  Creek,  connects  Brownsville  with  the 
borough  of  Bridgeport.  The  abundance  of  bituminous  coal 
in  the  vicinity  has  given  rise  to  flourishing  manufactures 
of  iron,  glass,  cotton,  and  paper  Steamboat-building  is  also 
carried  on  here  extensively.  Brownsville,  including  Bridge- 
port, contains  12  churches,  2 banks,  2 glass-factories,  3 news- 
paper offices,  2 Union  school-houses,  2 steam  saw-mills,  and 
2 flour-mills.  Incoriiorated  in  1815.  Pop.  4000. 

BROWNSVl  LLE,a  post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Maryland. 

BROWNSVII.LE,  a post-office  of  Greenbrier  co.,  Virginia. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Granville  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Mai'lborough  district, 
South  Carolina. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a village  in  Monroe  co..  Georgia,  on  the 
W.  hank  ofOcmulgee  River.  35  miles  W.by  S.  of  Jackson. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hinds  co.,  Mississippi, 
20  miles  N.W.  of  Jackson. 

BROWN'SA'l  LLE,  a post-office  of  Talladega  co..  Alabama. 

BROWNSVILLE,  formerly  Fort  Brown,  a thriving  post- 
town,  capital  of  Cameron  county.  Texas,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras,  40  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  300  miles  in  a direct  line  S.  of 
Austin.  It  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  commercial 
places  in  the  state,  having  an  extensive  trade  with  Mex'co, 
facilitated  by  steamboat  navigation.  It  contains,  besides 
the  county  buildings,  a custom-house,  and  1 or  2 printing 
offices.  The  reported  value  of  the  imports  of  Brownsvilio  in 
1852.  was  about  $5,990,000.  This  place  was  named  in  honor 
of  Major  Brown,  commander  of  the  garrison,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a shell  from  the  Mexican  batteries.  (May 

6,  1846,)  while  General  Taylor,  with  the  main  body  o(  the 
foi^s.  was  engaged  in  opening  a communication  with  Point 
Is^T^l.  After  the  victories  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
I'alina,  the  American  army  entered  and  took  possession  of 
.Matamoras  without  o])position.  Pop.  27:?4, 

BROW.NSVII,l.,E,  a jiost-village,  capital  of  Praiiie  co.,  Ar- 
kansas, on  the  road  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  l.ittl* 
Rock,  27  miles  E.  of  the  latter 
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BROWNSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Haywood  co., 
Tennessee.  117  miles  W.S.W,  of  Nashville,  and  5 miles  from 
the  llatchie  Liver.  It  is  surrounded  Ly  a ri  h and  level 
country,  which  is  occupied  by  plantations  of  cotton  and 
maiiie.  The  llatchie  liiver  is  navigable  foe  small  steamboats. 
Brownsville  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade,  and  contains  .3 
churches.  2 academies,  and  a female  college,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Baptists.  Free,  Bop.  bdo. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a post-village, capital  of  Edmond.son  co., 
Kentucky,  is  situated  on  Oreen  River,  130  miles  S.W.  of 
Frankfort,  and  about  10  miles  W.  of  the  .Mammoth  Cave. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats  during  a paid,  of 
the  year.  The  village  has  2 churches,  an  academy,  and 
about  150  inhabitants. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio,  on  a 
state  road,  54  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  was  laid  out  :n 
1840,  and  contains  1 church. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  National  Road.  40  miles  E.  of  Columbus.  It  is  situated 
in  a fertile  and  populous  district,  and  has  several  stores. 

BROWNSVILLB,  a village  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Washing- 
ton co..  Ohio,  5 miles  W.  of  the  Ohio  River. 

BROW.nSVILLE,  a village  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan,  has 
about  00  inhabitants. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana, 
48  miles  VVLN.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a post-town.ship  of  Union  co.,  Indiana, 
about  4 miles  N.W.  of  Liberty.  Bop.  L3.32. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a plea.sant  posPvillage  of  Union  co..  In- 
diana. on  the  East  Fork  of  the  White  Water  River.  50  miles 
N.W'.  of  Cincinnati,  and  13  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond.  It  has 

3 chuiches,  and  about  400  inhabitants. 

BROW.NSV'ILLE,  a po.st-village  of  .Jackson  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Big  Muddy  River,  about  10  miles  by  land  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  175  miles  S.  of  Springfield.  It  was  for- 
merly the  county  seat,  and  is  still  one  of  the  principal 
places  in  the  county.  Salt  is  procured  from  springs  in  the 
vicinity. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Saline  co.,  Mis- 
Bouri,  on  Black  River. 

BHOWNSVITiLK.  Houston  co.,  Minnesota.  See  Appendix, 

BROWNSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ogden  co.,  Utah,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

BRuWNrroWN,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 15U  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg, 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY.  See  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  56 
miles  W.S.W'.  of  Detroit. 

BROW'NVILLE,  New  York.  See  Brownsville. 

BROW^NVl  l>LE,  a village  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana,  12  miles 
S.E.  of  I'erre  Haute. 

BRO.VBoUltNE  or  BROOKS^BOURNE,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Herts. 

BBiO.Y'BURN,  a village  of  Scotland,  parish  of  Uphall,  in 
Linlithgowshire,  12  miles  \V.  of  Edinburgh. 

BRuXOIOLME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BROX'TED,  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BROXtTJN’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Colleton  district. 
South  Carolina. 

BRuYLES'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Texas. 

BROZAS,  bri/thds.  a town  of  Spain.  24  miles  N.VV.  of  Ca- 
ceres.  Bop.  3711.  It  has  an  old  castle. 

BROZZl,  broUsee,  a town  of  Tuscany,  6 miles  W.  of  Flo- 
rence on  the  Aino. 

BRUtAR,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  co.,  of  Perth,  famous 
for  its  cascades,  joins  the  Garry  2 miles  W.S.W'.  of  Blair-Atholl. 

BRU.\Y,  brU'a/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nord, 

3 miles  from  Valenciennes.  Pop.  in  1852,  24(33. 

BRUCA,  La,  lil  broo'ki,  a maritime  town  of  Sicily,  on  a 
projecting  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Borcari.  in  the  Gulf  of 
Catania,  3 miles  N.  of  Agosta.  Small  vessels  resort  to  the 
harlmr  to  load  wheat,  tunny,  building-stone,  and  oysters. 
The  vicinity  is  strewed  with  ruins;  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  ancient  I’ortus  1‘antasius. 

BRUCE,  a post-township  in  Macomb  co.,  Michigan,  about 
35  miles  N.  of  Detroit.  Bop.  1807. 

BRUCE,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Canada  West,  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Huron,  has  an  area  of  922  S(iuare  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Saugine  or  Saugeen  River.  Pop.  2837. 

BRUtCERVl  LLE,  a post-office  of  Bike  co.,  Alabama. 

BRUCEtTOWN,  a small  post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

BRUCEWILLE,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland. 

BRUCEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Indiana,  8 
miles  N.E.  of  Vincennes. 

BRUCEVILLE.  the  capital  of  Chekalis  co.,  Washington 
Territory,  near  the  mouth  of  a small  stream  flowing  into 
Shmlwater  Bay,  about  35  miles  N.N.E.  of  P.icific  Citv. 

BRUCH E,  brush,  a small  river  of  BVance,  rises  in  the 
Vosgi's  Mountains,  and.  after  a N.E.  course  of  about  45 
mile.«.  joins  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  Canal,  of  which  it  is  an 
lmpo^tant  feeder. 

BRvJCHII.\USEN,  Alt,  ilt  brodK'hdwtzen,  a town  of 
Hano'  jt,  county  of  Hoya,  5 miles  W.N.W.  of  Hoya.  P.  947. 

BRUCIIH AUSEN,  Neu,  noi  brdoK'howtzen  a town  of 
Hanover,  county  of  Hoya.  9 miles  W'.  of  Hoya.  Bop.  153. 

BRUCHSAL,  brooK'sil.  a walled  town  of  W’est  GiMinany 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  circle  of  Middle  Rbitu»  on  the  Sal/ 
bach,  on  the  railway  from  Manhoim  to  B |:el,  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Carlsruhe.  and  the  S.W.  terminus  of  the  W urtemberg  Rail- 
way. which  connects  it  with  Friedi'ichshafen.  on  Lakt*  (,on 
stance.  Pop.  7386.  It  has  a tine  palace,  once  the  residence  o' 
the  prince-bishop  of  Speyer.  1 Protestant  and  3 Roman  < '-Blio- 
lie  churches,  a town-house,  gymnasium,  military  hosp’tal, 
barracks,  and  a paper  mill.  Its  principal  trade  is  in  wine. 

BRUCK.  (•' bridge, ”)bi’tiK.  orbroOK.  a small  t<jwii  of  i.ower 
Austria,  on  the  Leitha,  23  miles  S.E.  of  f’ienna.  on  the  Bres- 
burg  Railway.  Bop.  2834.  It  has  a seat  of  Count  Ilarrach. 
with  botanic  gardens,  and  manufacture.s  of  spinniug-jennL-s 
and  gold  wire. 

BRUCK.  a small  town  of  Styria,  at  the  confluenco  of  the 

Mur  and  Milr/.,  and  on  the  Vienna  and  Triest  liailway,:^5 
miles  N.N.W'.  of  Gratz.  Bop.  1500.  It  has  manufactures  of 
iron  wares,  and  an  active  transit  trade. 

BRUCK.  (Briick,)  a town  of  Prussia,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Bran- 
denburg. Pop.  1265. 

BRUCK,  a town  of  Bavaria,  2 miles  S.S.W.  of  Erlangen, 
on  the  Regnitz.  Pop.  1173.  There  are  numeVous  villages 
of  same  name  in  the  different  states  of  Germany. 

BRUCK  ENAU.  (Briickenau  ) brlik'ken-dw'.atown  of  Bava- 
ria. on  the  Sinn,  36  miles  N.  ofWurtzburg,  with  a royal  castle, 
and  2 paper  mills.  Pop.  1403.  About  2 miles  distant  in  the  Sinn 
Valley,  are  the  baths  of  Briickenau.  freiiuented  in  summer 
by  the  Bavariau  court,  and  w here  a fine  pump-room.  (Kur- 
saal.)  has  been  erected  by  the  present  king.  The  waters  are 
chalybeate,  (temperature  50°  Fahrenheit:)  the  acc(  mini  da- 
tion  is  good;  and  the  situation,  in  the  midst  of  beech  forests 
and  mountain  scenery,  renders  this  the  most  agreeable  of 
the  Franconian  watering-places.  In  its  vicinity  is  a Fran- 
ciscan convent. 

BRUEL,  (Bruel.)  brii^el, a town  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
duchy  and  12  miles  N.E.  of  Schwerin.  Pop.  1491. 

BRUFF.  a towui  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  and  14^  miles 

S. S.E.  of  Limerick.  Pop.  1398.  It  has  a neat  church,  a large 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 

BRUGELETTE,  brii'zheh-l^tU,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Hainaut.  on  the  Dender,  14  miles  N.IV.  of 
Mons.  Here  is  a Jesuit  college,  with  about  300  students. 

Pop. 1787. 

BRUGES,  brWjiz,  (Fr.  pron.  briizh;  Dutch,  Bruqge.^  brfiir' 
geh.  or  Bruggen,  brug'gen.  i.e..,  “ bridges:”  Ger.  Bruggi'.  brlig'- 
glieh;  \j.  Brw'gdt,)  a fortified  city  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the 
proN  inee  of  VVest  Flander.s,  on  the  railway  from  Ostend  to 
Brus.sels.  and  at  the  junction  of  the  canals  from  Ghent  to  Os- 
tend and  to  Sluis,  55  miles  N.M'.  of  Brussels,  and  8 miles  from 
the  German  Ocean.  Lat.  of  the  Halle  spire,  51°  12'  30"  N.; 

Ion.  3°  13'  44"  E.  Bruges  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended 
by  an  old  citadel ; it  is  one  of  the  most  flourisning  commercial 
cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  number  of 
bridges  (upwards  of  50)  which  cross  its  canals,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  many  fine  Gothic  buildings  which  it  con- 
tains .Most  of  these  date  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
are  richly  decorated  with  sculpture  and  paintings;  among 
them  are  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  with  the  tomb  ot 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sauveur.  palace  of  jus- 
tice, the  Halle,  with  a Gothic  belfry  and  the  finest  chimes  in 
Europe,  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

It  is  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  West  Flanders,  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  an  athenaeum,  episcopal  college  theo- 
logical seminary,  school  of  surgery,  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  a public  library,  schools  for  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
established  in  1835,  an  exchange,  and  poor-house  for  the 
provinces  of  East  and  IVest  Flanders.  The  once  famous 
abbey  of  the  Dunes  or  Downs  is  now  occupied  by  a semi- 
nary for  young  priests.  In  .several  parts  of  the  city  may  be 
seen  the  buildings  of  suppressed  monasteries,  either  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation  or  applied  to  secular  purposes.  'There 
is  still  a convent  of  about  40  British  Augustine  nuns,  who 
are  much  employed  in  educating  ladies  of  their  own  per- 
suasion. Chief  industry,  the  manufacture  of  lace,  which  is 
celebrated,  and  occupies  more  than  a sixth  part  of  the  fe- 
male population;  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cot- 
ton tabrics.  cordage,  tobacco,  and  soap.  Bruges  has  nume- 
rous distilleries,  breweries,  tanneries,  dye-works,  sugar  and 
salt  refineries,  and  ship-building  yards.  'Through  the  means 
of  canals,  Bruges  has  direct  though  limited  intercoui  se  with 
several  ports  in  Europe,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  Belgian  entrepots.  Its  docks  are  capable  of  containing 

103  barges,  and  are  surrounded  with  spacious  warehouse.s. 
Brincipal  exports,  lace  and  other  manufactured  goods, 
grain,  and  cattle.  Imports,  wool,  cotton,  dye-woods,  wine, 
and  colonial  products.  In  a recent  year,  the  value  of  enti  les 
officially  declared  was  8C4  577  francs,  (34.580L;)  value  of  ex- 
ports, 717,815  francs,  (28,712Z. ;)  and  the  vessels  that  arrived 
were  only  11,  of  1640  tons  in  all. 

History. — In  837,  Bruges  was  fortified  by  Count  Baldwin 
of  the  Iron  Arm;  and  was  first  walled  in  1053;  in  a great 
fire,  in  1280,  its  records  perished,  and  its  ch.arters,  which 
bad  been  wrenched  or  bought  from  its  leudal  proteo- 
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tors,  or  rutber  oppressors,  were  lost.  For  a time  it  had  thus 
no  acknowledged  municipal  privileges,  which,  however, 
were  restored  by  (,'ount  Philip  the  Handsome,  in  1299. 
Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  liruges  had  waxed  lich 
and  powerful.  In  the  Ilanse  League,  it  took  the  lead- 
ing rank  as  the  central  mart  of  .Middle  Northern  Europe, 
and  was  fiequeiited  by  Lombard  merchants.  About  that 
lime,  such  was  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  there  were  13 
foreign  consuls  or  agents  permanently  resident  in  the  city, 
fhe  progress  of  its  manufactures  was  at  least  as  great;  and 
•ts  cloths,  linen,  and  tapestries  at  last  came  to  excel  all 
others  for  fiuality  and  beauty.  Under  the  House  of  Hur- 
gundy.  hruges  still  increased  in  riches  and  power.  In  1439, 
Duke  Philip  theCJood  here  instituted  theorderof  the  Golden 
Fleece — a title  meant  to  bring  honor  to  those  of  its  traders 
who  poured  a flood  of  wealth  into  his  coffers,  through 
means  of  the  chief  manufacture  of  the  locality;  for, 
through  its  uieans,  a ducal  chief  was  raised  above  the 
generality  of  kings,  in  wealth  and  real  power.  Unhappily, 
the  pi  ide  and  turbulence  of  the  citizens  grew  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  their  prosperity.  In  14S8.  they  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  Duke  .Maximilian,  and  laid  hands  on  his  per- 
son. The  stjvere  measures  of  repression  which  ensued,  gave 
the  first  tilovv  to  the  city’s  prosperity,  from  which  time  it  de- 
clined: and  its  ruin  was  afterwards  nearly  completed  by  the 
oppres.sions  and  persecutions  endured  from  the  Duke  of  Alva 
and  other  myrmidons  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain.  Owing 
to  these  persecutions,  many  of  the  best  artizans  sought  an 
a.sylum  and  occupation  in  Kngland.  From  that  time  may  be 
dated  the  beginning  of  the  English  superiority  in  manufac- 
turing. as  well  as  producing  wool,  long  the  great  staple  of  the 
latter  country.  'I'he  population  of  Bruges  once  exceeded 
299.009:  it  now  scarcely  numbers  a fourth  of  that  amount, 
being,  in  18<'i2,  50,647,  and  even  this  is  a considerable  in- 
crease compared  with  what  it  had  been  some  years  before. 

BKUG  ES.  Iiriizh.  a town  of  France,  department  Basses- 
Pyrenees.  arrondissement  and  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pau.  It 
has  manufactures  of  coai'se  linens.  Pop.  1894. 

BllUtiG,  broOo,  or  BItUCK.  brOdK.  a village  of  Switzer- 
land. catiton  of  .\argau.  on  the  Aar,  here  crossed  by  a 
b:-iilge,  (whence  its  name.)  9 miles  .\.E.  of  Aarau.  It  is 
Ruri  ounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  conical  towers.  Pop. 
809.  It  is  an  entrepot  for  goods  p:issing  between  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  stands  on  a portion  of  the  site  of  the  atic. 
Viuilnni  K't.  some  remains  of  which  are  still  traceable.  Near 
it  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Hapsburg.  the  ancestral  .se;it  of  the 
impei'ial  family  of  .\ustria:  and  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of 
Ivonisgsfcldeii.  Zimmermann  was  born  at  Brugg  in  1728. 

BKIIGGE.  or  BKUGGEN.  See  Bruoes. 

BHUGGEN,  brbdg'gen.  a parish  and  village  of  Switzer- 
land. canton,  and  2 miles  S.M’.  of  St.  Gall ; near  it  is  the  mag- 
nificent bridge  ( A>aL’cu5)Mc/,r,)  over  the  Sitter:  it  is  built  of 
Stone,  and  is  650  feet  in  length,  and  96  feet  in  height. 

BKUGGEN.  a village  of  Khenish  Prussia,  9 miles  S.W.  of 
Kempen,  with  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  silk.  Pop. 
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BKUGNATO.  broon-yd^to.  a small  ancient  town  of  S.ar- 
dinia.  7 miles  N.E.  of  Levante,  on  the  Vara,  with  a cathe- 
dral church  and  a theological  seminary.  Pop.  690. 

BKUGUlfiKK.  LA.  See  LvimuGUiilHE. 

BKUHI..  (Briihl  )brul.  a town  of  Khenish  Prussia, Smiles 
S.S.W.of  Cologne,  on  the  railway  to  Bonn.  Pop. 2020.  It  has 
a fine  castle  with  extensive  pleasure  grounds.  It  was  the 
retreat  of  Cardinal  Mazariu,  when  banished  from  France  in 
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BKUHL.  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Vi- 
enna. with  a castle  belonging  to  Prince  Liechtenstein. 

BKUn.N.  a post-office  of  Butler  CO.,  Penn.sylvania. 

BKUM  NG'I'l)N,a  post-office  of  King  and  Queen  co.. Virginia. 

BKU'TNSBUKG.  a sm:ill  village  of  Claiborne  co.,  Mi.ssis- 
sipjii  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver. 

BKUHN’S  CUOSS  KO.VDS.  a post-office.  Parke  co..  Indiana. 

BKUMSYAKD  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BKUK  ).  See  Brooko. 

BKUL  )N.  brii'lANo'.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe.  19  miles  N.N.W.  of  La  Fleche.  Pop.  in  1S52.  1815. 

BKULY  L.WDING,  a post-office  of  West  Baton  Rouge 
parish.  Louisiana. 

BKUM.Vril.  broo'mdff,  (anc.  Brucomf  'gnsf  or  Brncnm>- 
nfjuxf]  a towTi  of  France,  department  of  Bas-Khin.  on  the 
Zorn.  1 1 miles  N.N.W.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  of  commune,  in 
1852.  4127. 

BK UM'Fl ELDVILLE,  a post-village  of  Berks  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. <>2  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

BKUM''1EI/S.  a post-office  of  Davidson  co.,  N. Carolina. 

BKUM  MEN.  brhmhnfn,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Gelderland,  on  the  Y'ssel,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Arnhem. 
Pop.  ><.59. 

BKUM'llV.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Brm'NVU. 

BKUM'STEADor  BKUN'STEAD,a  parish  of  England,  co., 
of  Norfolk. 


B9UN'.  a post-office  of  Carter  co.,  Kentucky. 
BKUN'D.XLL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  .Norfolk. 
BKUNDEL.  brUtiMel.  a village  of  Bohemia,  with  mineral 
baths,  and  a pilgrimage  chuj'ch 
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BBUNHITSH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BKUNDISIUM  or  BKU.NDUSI U.M.  See  Brindisi, 

BKUNE  (broo'nd)  or  BKUM  (broo/nee)  1 SLA.N D.  a long 
and  irregular  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  district  of  Ilobarl 
Town,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  D’Entrecasteaux  Bay. 
Lat.  43°  39'  S.,  Ion.  147°  39'  E.  Length  from  N . to  S..  Z‘l  miles , 
breadth  from  1 to  8 miles.  On  its  E.side  is  Adventui  e Bgy. 

BKUNECK  (broo'n^kO  or  BRUNECKEN,  broo-n^k'en, 
(I tab  Brumcco,  broo-n^kfko,)  a town  of  Austria.  Tyrol,*41 
miles  S.W.  of  Inspruck,  on  the  Rienz.  Pop.  1471. 

BKUN'ERSBUKG,  a post-village  of  Defiance  cc.,  Ohio,  156 
miles  N.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  299. 

BKU.N'ERSTOIV.N,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana. 
59  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Indianapolis. 

BltU.NlQUEL,  brU'nee'k^P,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Tarn-et-Garonne.  41  miles  E.  of  Montauban.  Pop.  in  1352, 
1186.  It  1ms  a ruined  castle  and  extensive  iron-works. 

BKUNN,  (Briinn,)  briinn.  (native  name,  Brnn.  i.e.  ••  fiird,”) 
a fortified  city  i f the  Austrian  empire,  the  capital  of  the  go- 
vernments of  .Moravia  and  Silesia,  on  a declivity  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Schwarza  and  the  Zwittawa.  79  miles  .N.N.E.  of 
Vienna,  and  116  miles  S.W.  of  Prague,  with  both  of  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  Lat.  of  City  Hall,  49°  11'  39"  N., 
Ion.  16°  36' 54"  E.  Pop.  (exclusive  of  garrison,)  about  50,090, 
nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  city  is  separated  by  its 
fortifications  from  several  suburbs,  and  was  formerly  de- 
fended by  the  citadel  of  Spielberg  now  a state  pri.son,  and 
that  in  which  Silvio  Pellico  was  confined.  Streets  narrow 
and  crooked,  but  well-paved  and  lighted.  Brunn  has  nume- 
rous fine  buildings,  including  the  cathedral,  St.  Jacob’s, 
and  other  churches,  the  Uaidhaus,  formerly  a rich  Augus- 
tine convent,  the  barracks,  a vast  pile,  fuimierly  a Jesuits’ 
college,  the  city  hall,  theatre.  Mai-ia  school  for  young  ladies, 
and  the  palaces  of  Princes  Dietrichstein  and  Kaunitz,  and 
other  nobles.  A park,  called  the  Auyarien,  was  opened  to 
the  public  by  Joseph  II.;  and  in  the  Franzenburg  quarter 
are  public  gardens,  with  a monument  to  the  Emperor, 
Francis  I.  Briinn  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  legal  and  military 
courts  and  authorities  for  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  of 
a bishop's  see.  and  a Protestant  consistory.  It  has  a philo- 
sophical institute,  theological,  diocesan,  and  normal  schools, 
a royal  gymnasium;  provincial,  agricultural,  and  historical 
society:  a valuable  museum,  botanic  garden,  public  library, 
and  a great  number  of  educational  and  charitable  establish- 
ments; here  also  is  a provincial  bank.  Its  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions; cotton  goods,  silk,  glass,  soap,  tobacco,  and  machinery 
are  also  extensively  manufactured ; and  its  tanneriesand  lea 
iher  factories  are  the  most  important  in  the  empire:  the  city  is 
the  centre  of  a large  trade  between  Bohemia  and  Austria,  and 
thecountries  N.  and  E.of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  It  pos- 
sesses superior  advantages  for  trade,  having  railway  commu- 
nication with  \ ienna.  Breslau,  Pi'ague.  and  Pesth.  AUbruun, 
{i.e..  “Old  Briinn.”)  the  principal  suburb,  was.  previous  to 
1838.  a separate  market  borough.  Briinn  is  an  ancient  town ; 
its  citadel  was  blockaded  by  the  Hungarians  in  947,  and  the 
town  itself  was  1 esi.  ged  by  the  Swedes  in  1645,  and  by  the 
Prussknis  in  1742.  It  has  been  repieatedly  destroyed  bj’  fire, 
and  as  often  rebuilt.  In  1558,  it  was  visited  by  the  plague, 
which  carried  off  4900  of  the  inhabitants,  to  whose  memoiy 
a column  has  been  raised  in  the  great  sijuare.  Bonaparte 
had  his  head-quarters  in  this  town  before  the  Battle  of 
Austerlitz.  December.  1805;  and.  in  1899,  the  chief  defences 
of  Fort  .Spielberg  were  demolished  by  the  French. 

BKUNN-A.M-GEBIKGE.  brOonn-im-ga-beeR'Geh.a  town  of 
Lowei'  Austria,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1630.  M ine, 
which  is  highly  esteemed,  is  produced  in  its  vicinity. 

BKUNN  E.N,  broOiffnen.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  3^  miles  S.W.  of  Schwytz.  near  the  mouth  of  the  .Muot- 
ta  in  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Here  the  deputies  of  the  three  ori- 
ginal cantons.  Uri,  Schwytz.  and  Unterwalden,  laid  the  basis 
of  the  Helvetic  Keftublic,  December  9.  1315. 

BliUKNEX.^  THE.  (Ger. />  e Brumten,  dee  br56n'nen, 
I.e.  “the  spriigs,”)  is  the  name  applied  to  the  watering 
places  of  Germany,  Ac.,  collectively. 

BKUNCNER.  a post-office  of  Sebastian  co.,  Arkansas. 

BKUNSBUTTEL.(BrunsbUttel.)br06n.s'bUt-tel.  a maritime 
town  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Holstein,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  near  its  mouth,  15  miles  N.IV.  of  Gliickstadt. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  between  this  place,  Alton,  and  Ham- 
burg. Pop.  12ii0. 

BltUNSH.tUSEN,  brflflns-hCw'zen,  a vill.age  of  Hano- 
ver, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  155  miles  N.N.E.  of  s tade, 
with  a small  port  and  custom-house  for  the  ri^'er  dues. 

BKUNST.YTT.  brOfln'tiitt' or  brQn'stSt',  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Haut-Rhin.  Pop.  of  commune,  1544. 

BRUNS'WICK.  (Ger. /iraim  c'lwe.ig.  brOwiP.shwig;  L.  /?m 
ri'ipbilis.)  a city  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the 
.same  name,  and  the  place  of  residenceof  the  Dukes  ofBruns- 
wick.35  miles  S.E.of  Hanover:  lat.52°16'  11"  N.,  Ion.  10° 31' 
29"  E.  It  is  divided  into  six  districts,  and  contains  about  100 
streets — mostof  them  clean,  and  some  of  them  sjiaciousand 
imposing,  though  of  somewhat  anti  luated  appearance,  many 
of  the  houses  being  of  wood,  and  fiom  3 0 to  409  years  old 
The  city  was  formerly  fortified,  but  the  ramparts  have  beer 
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Igvelled,  pl.int  d with  trees,  and  converted  into  pleasant 
promenades.  I'he  principal  public  buildin,.^s  are  the  new 
palaeeor  icA/o.w, a magnificent  structure;  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral of  St.  ni.ii/e;  the  man.sion-house,  with  statues  of 
Guelphic  princes  in  front;  the  chapter-house,  chancery, 
house  of  legislative  assembly,  mint,  arsenal,  ducal  ex- 
cheijuer.  opera-house,  town-h.ill,  trade.s’  hall,  old  Altdorf 
to  .V  n-hall,  and  a few  others.  Besides  these  are  the  foil  )W- 
lo'ving  objects  of  interest — an  ancient  bronze  lion  of  By- 
zantine worlvinansliip,  brought  from  Constantinople;  a Go- 
thic fountain  of  bronze,  dated  14t  8.  .situated  in  the  Alte 
Stadt-market ; a cast-iron  obelisk,  00  feet  hi/h,  erected  by 
the  citizens  to  the  memory  of  their  two  dukes,  who  fell  at 
Jena  and  Quatre  Bras;  and  a monument  and  chapel  erected 
to  the  memory  of  ihe  patriotic  Schill,  who,  with  14  of  his 
comi)ani on  in  arms,  was  shot  here  by  the  French  in  18J8, 
for  rising  against  them.  The  museum  possesses  an  excel- 
lent gallery  of  painting.s,  comprising  many  works  of  the 
greatest  m.isters.  and  a good  collection  of  classical  antiqui- 
ties. and  works  of  art.  The  city  contains  ID  churches,  in- 
cluding the  cathedral.  The  educational  institutions  are 
the  college,  a gymnasium,  a seminary  for  teachers,  a college 
of  anatomy  and  surgery,  a real  schule  for  priictical  acquire- 
ments. including  mechanics,  and  commercial  and  agri'  ul- 
tural  studies;  and  .several  others.  Among  the  charitable 
institutions,  which  are  numerous,  are  a general  and  lying- 
in  hospital,  a deaf  and  dumb,  and  orphan  asylums.  The 
pi'incipal  manutiictures  of  the  town  are  of  linen,  woollen, 
hardware,  tobacco,  chiccory,  Glauber  salts,  mineral  colors, 
china,  papier  mache,  leather,  &c.  Three  railways  now 
meet  iu  Brunswick.  The  earliest  and  shortest,  completed 
in  1S3J.  terminates  in  Ilarzburg:  the  second  extends  E.  to 
Magdeburg;  and  the  third,  N.  and  N.W.  to  Hanover.  The 
railways  promi.se  to  make  Brunswii  k the  entrepot  of  a very 
extensive  trade.  Bop.  in  1861,  42,209,  of  whom  1000  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  .500  Jews. 

BKUNSnVlCK.  Duchy  of,  (Ger.  Herzngthum  Braiin- 
schiofig,  h^p,t/s6(i-toom'  brOwn'shwIg.)  an  important  duchy 
of  North  western  Germany,  forming  the  twelfth  state  of 
the  Geruian  Confederation.  It  consists  of  three  larger  and 
six  smaller  divi.-ions,  detached  from  each  other,  and  sur- 
rounded by  foreign  posse.ssions.  The  principal  division, 
containing  Brunswick,  the  capital,  is  of  a compact  and  oval 
form,  with  the  exception  of  a narrow  strip  towards  the 
N E.  On  the  N.,  W..  and  S.VV.,  it  is  surrounded  by  Hano- 
ver. and  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  Prussian  Saxony.  The  second 
larger  division  is  a long  irregular  belt,  stretching  from  E.  to 
\V.  acro.ss  South  Hanover,  which  of  cour.se  forms  its  N.  and 
S.  boundaries,  while  on  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  Prussian 
Saxony,  and  on  the  V\'.  by  Rhenish  Prussia.  Hanover,  and 
Waldeck.  To  the  S.E.  of  this  division  lies  the  third,  also 
irregular  in  shape,  traversed  by  the  Harz  Mountains,  and 
surrounded  by  portions  of  Prussia.  H mover,  atid  Anhalt. 
Of  the  six  smaller  divisions,  ThedingbB  esen.  Bodenberg,  Ha- 
ringe!!,  and  Oelsburg  are  in  Ilanovm  ; and  Kalvorde.  ai.d 
a patch  of  land  near  the  village  of  Seitifeld,  govern- 
ment 01  Treves,  are  in  Prussia.  J’he  united  area  of  all 
these  divisions  is  computed  at  about  1400  English  square 
miles,  of  which  nearly  oue-half  fs  arable  land,  meadow,  and 
gardens,  one-third  forest,  and  cre-fourth  moorland. 

The  surface  is  generally  i’i’ly.  Brunswick  Proper  has  a 
consideral.le  extent  of  level  I'.nd,  only  a few  low  ridges  ap- 
pearing towards  the  E.  Thr  principal  idvers  are  the  Oker, 
Leine,  and  Weser,  to  the  ba.sin  of  which  last  all  the  streams 
belong,  with  tne  exception  of  the  Bodi,  which  falls  into  the 
Elbe.  The  princip-'.l  mineral  products  are  gold  silver,  anti- 
mony, lead,  zinc,  copper,  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  alum.  The 
mines  are,  iu  part,  worked  conjointly  with  the  Hatioverian 
Government,  and,  in  part,  independently.  The  duchy  pro- 
duces also  marble,  alabaster,  limestone,  gypsum,  potters’ 
clay,  asliestos.  agate,  jasper.  &c.  There  are  within  the  ter- 
ritory, likewise  several  .salt-works  of  considerable  extent. 
In  the  Harz  Mountains,  asphalt  and  other  bituminous  sub- 
stances are  found.  The  chief  manufactures  are  of  iron, 
linen,  (now.  however,  much  fallen  off,)  and  camlets;  dyeing 
and  brewing  are  also  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent ; 
and  oil  and  .saw  mills  are  numerou.s  on  the  different  large 
streams.  The  s])inning  of  yarn  forms  an  important  branch 
of  industry  all  over  the  duchy.  The  Industrial  resources 
of  the  country  are  carefully  and  judiciously  cul  ivated  by 
the  government,  which  extends  its  protection  and  patronage 
also  to  its  edui'ational  institutions.  The  constitution  of 
Bi  unswick  is  a limited  monarchy.  The  legislature  is  com- 
posi-d  of  the  duke,  .in  upper  chamber,  (consisting  of  6 pre- 
lates and  the  7S  holders  of  equestrian  estates,)  and  a lower 
chamber,  (composed  of  6 prelates,  19  deputies  from  town.s, 
aud  as  many  representatives  of  the  land-holders,  who  do 
not  possess  e<iuestrian  rights.)  The  legislature  must  assem- 
ble at  least  once  every  three  years,  for  which  period  the 
taxes  arc  voted.  The  duke  appoints  three  ministers  of  state, 
ind  iu  each  of  the  six  circles  into  which  the  state  is  divided 
theie  is  a provincial  board  to  conduct  its  municipal  aud  lo- 
cal government.  The  revenue  oVtVie  duchy  is  derived  from 
the  ducal  domains,  from  land,  personal  and  indire  t taxe.s, 
stamps,  fees  of  court,  post-office.  tolLs.  and  a lottery. 
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In  1849,  these  amounted  collectively  to  2.34.3007.,  the  ex  pen 
diture  being  al  out  the  .same  amount.  Public  debt,  in  ISJ.*}, 
96(),602.  of  which  258.7507.  was  for  railways.  'J'he  (junta  of 
men  which  the  duchy  is  bound  to  furnish  to  the  arm  v of  tlie 
German  Confederation  is  2096.  'J'he  affairs  of  this  little 
state  are  conducted  with  great  prudence  and  judgment,  and 
the  conse(iuence  has  been  the  securing  for  its  population  a 
degree  of  comfort  and  independence  n t eriualluii  in  any 
other  part  of  Germany.  Personal  bravery,  and  an  open, 
unsuspecting  nature,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  Brunswickers.  Pop.  in  1861,  2.'''1.708. 

BI!UN'«\VICK,  bruns/wik.  or  BRUXSWYK,  biMnstfv'k, 
a village  and  parish  of  Denmark-Holstein,  near  Kiel,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a handsome  bridge.  Pop.  lb  7. 

BBUNS7W1CK,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  tioo  s(juai-e 
miles,  'i’he  Nottoway  liiver  forms  its  N.E.  boundary.  Ihe 
Roanoke  touches  its  S.W. extremity,  and  the  Meherr  in  River 
flows  tlirough  the  middle  of  the  county  fr-orn  \\'.  to  I'k  The 
surface  is  somewhat  undulatirrg;  the  soil  of  medium  iju.-v 
lity.  'The  exhausted  lands  have  recently  been  inlpr(J^'ed  by 
the  use  of  guano  and  other  mattur-es.  It  is  intersected  by 
a plank-r-oad  leaditr^  to  Petersbur-g.  Orc-aoi 'cd  irt  1720. 
Cajiital,  Lawreirceville.  Pop.  14,809,  of  whom  5663  were  free, 
and  9146  sbtves. 

BRUNSWICK,  a county  in  the  S.E  part  of  North  Carolina, 
borderiirg  on  .'^outh  Cai'olina  and  the  ocean,  contairr.s  about 
950  srpiai-e  nriles.  It  is  drained  by  Cape  Fear  atrd  Waccanraw 
Rivers.  'The  surface  is  level,  rtird  jrartl.v  covered  by  exten- 
sive swamisj;  the  soil  is  sandy  aird  mostly  sterile.  Pitre 
lumber,  tar,  resin,  &c.,  are  exported.  Cairitrrl  Smith ville. 
Poj).  8406,  of  whom  4775  were  free,  and  36:51  slaves. 

BRUNSWICK,  a flourishittg  irost-vilhtge  of  Cuiuberlaitd 
CO.,  Maiite,  on  the  right  battk  of  the  A trdroscoggin,  acro.ss 
W'hich  is  a bridge  connt-ctirrg  Brrtitswick  with  'i'oi>sltant,  and 
on  the  Kennebec  atrd  Portland  Railnutd, -7  nriles  N..\.E.  of 
Portland.  Lat.  4:;°  53'  N.,  Ion.  69°  55'  AV.  The  Airdn.scog- 
gin  here  has  a fall  of  aborrt  50  feet  in  the  distatree  of  half  a 
mile,  affording  an  intmense  hydfitulic  jiower;  atrd  such  is 
the  coitfortrrittion  of  the  ground  that  the  water  citn  be  used 
Hiree  tinrt^s  irt  the  distairce  above  specified.  The  itrdtrstry 
of  the  irrhabitants  has  beett  chiefly  directed  to  the  itunrufac- 
ture  of  htmber;  brrt  this  bttstness  is  itow  rapidl,\  decliiritrg, 
and  bnildiitg  aitd  owittng  of  ships  is  takirrg  its  jilace;  aborrt 
60  ships  itnd  barqrres  are  owned  here.  Brttirswick  is  the  S. 
ternrinns  of  the  Andro.scoggin  Railroad.  63  irtiles  long.  'J’ho 
Crrbbot  Comirrrny  have  putarlutsed  rt  valrtrtble  site  at  the  falls, 
and  have  now  a Irrrge  cotton-irrill  in  oja-irttion.  Br  riirswick 
contirins  several  chrrrches,  4 batrks,  and  soirte  llO  stores ; it  has 
an  excellent  system  of  graded  schools,  coirrprisitrg  a high- 
school,  gramntitr-sehool.  and  4 pr  imary  schools.  'These  are 
attended  by  all  the  children  of  the  jilace.  On  an  elevated 
pbtin,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  village,  starrds  Bowdoin 
Colh^ge,  a ffourishitrg  irrstitrrtion,  fortnded  iir  IkOJ.  For 
bearrty  of  locatioir,  it  is  probably  not  snijirtssed  by  any 
sinrilar  institution  in  the  Union.  Coirrrected  with  it  is  the 
IMedical  School  of  Maine,  established  in  1820.  Its  library, 
conrpi’ising  3400  volrrmes,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of 
the  kirtd  iir  tier  Uniteil  States.  Its  anatoir(i,.al  cabirret 
atrd  its  chettticid  atrd  other  ap|)aratus  are  also  vei’y  com- 
plete. Population  of  the  township  in  1850,  4927  ; in  1860, 
4723. 

BRUNSWICK,  a post-township  of  Essex  co.,  Vermont,  on 
the  E.  side  of  Coirnecticut  River,  about  50  miles  N.E.  of 
Morrtiielier.  Pop.  212. 

BRUNSWICK,  a township  of  Rensselaer  co..  New  York. 
Poi»  3110. 

BRUNSWICK,  a small  village  in  the  S.  part  of  Ulster  co., 
New  York. 

BRUNSWICK,  a port  of  entry,  capiRil  of  Glynn  co  , Geor- 
gia, on  'Tttrtle  River,  80  miles  S.SW.  of  Savannah,  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  a sandy  bluff,  about  10  feet  above  high 
water,  and  has  a sjracions  hui’bor.  St.  ."iitton's  Light-house 
is  8 irtiles  from  this  town.  Brunswick  is  the  eastmii  ter- 
minus of  the  Brnnswiek  and  Florida  Railroad.  The  sliii>- 
pitig  of  the  distr-ict,  June  30, 1852,  was  306  tons  registered, 
and  853  tons  eitrolled  and  licensed.  Dui’ing  the  year  there 
were  3 foreign  arrivals.  Pop  >'25. 

BRUNSWICK, a post-township  in  Medina  co  , Ohio, about 
22  miles  S.>.W  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  1269. 

BRUNSWICK,  a post-village  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois,  about 
60  irtiles  N N.W.  of  Siuittgfield. 

BRUNSW  ICK,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.W, 
part  of  Char  iton  co.,  Missour  i,  on  or  near  the  .Missouri  River, 
68  miles  above  Boonville.  It  contains  a bank.  Pop.  3589. 

BHUNS^VICK  BAY,  on  the  N.W'.  coast  of  Austi-alia;  Ion, 
125°  E.  'The  Prince  Regent  River,  discovered  by  Captain 
Stokes,  firlls  into  this  bay. 

BRUNS'WlCId  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Issaquena  co., 
Missis.sippi. 

BRUNSWICK,  NEW'.  See  New  Brunswick. 

BRUNTINGTIIOKPE,  bi-Out/'ing-thorp,  a parish  of  En- 
gland, CO.  of  l.eicester. 

B!!UN'T;)N,  EAST  and  W'E.'^T,  two  townships  of  England, 
co.  of  Northumberland,  in  Castle-ward,  parish  of  Gosforth. 
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41  miles  N.N.W.  of  Newcastle.  Their  mines  yield  coal  of  a 
juperior  (luality. 

Bit  U NTRUT,  a town  of  Switzerland.  See  Porentruy. 

BltUMtEE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  .Alunster,  co.  of  Lime- 
rick. 4 miles  .N.VV.  of  Kilmallock.  The  Irish  bards  here  held 
their  half-yearly  meetings  till  1746. 

BkUSA  or  BROUSSA,  broo/sd,  written  also  BURSA,  booK/- 
fi,  (anc.  PruJm  ad  Olyndpani.)  a city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ana- 
tolia, capital  of  a .sanjak,  at  the  N.  foot  of  .Mount  Olympus, 
hi  miles  S.S. B.  of  Constantinople.  Pop.  probably  60.(JUU  in- 
cluding about  700U  Armenians,  3000  Greeks,  and  15^00  Jews. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a declivity,  in  a very  fertile 
neighborhood,  anc.  has  a magniliceiit  external  appearance, 
with  numerous  minarets.  Its  houses  are  built  mostly  of 
earth  or  wood,  and  its  streets  narrow,  but  it  is  kept  very 
clean  by  an  abundance  of  streams;  and  it  is,  upon  the 
whole,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  ciiies  in  the  East,  if  has 
between  200  and  800  mostiues.  some  very  handsome;  large 
bazjutrs,  numerous  khans  and  colleges,  .several  churches  and 
synagogues,  Armenian  and  other  schools,  and  extensive 
suburbs.  Its  mineral  baths  have  been  famous  in  all  ages; 
they  are  of  various  kinds  and  temperatures,  and  mostly 
under  cover  of  fine  buildings.  N.W.  of  the  city  are  large 
swimming  pools  The  citadel,  on  a rock,  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  is  mostly  of  Genoese  construction;  and  the  city 
contains  various  remains  of  antiquity.  Bru.sa  is  one  of  the 
most  tiourishing  commercial  em)turiums  in  the  Turkish 
dominion.s.  Its  pi  incipal  trade  is  iu  raw  silk,  of  which  arti- 
cle its  district,  in  1«41,  produced  66.970  okes;  and  it  has  also 
manutactui  es  of  .satin,  cotton  cloths  carpets,  tapv^stry.  gauze, 
and  cotton  twist,  with  a large  traffic  in  corn,  opium,  and 
meerschaum  clay.  The  piincipal  imports  are  cotton  cloths 
and  yarn,  muslins,  figured  woollen  dresses,  dyed  sarsiinets. 
Paisley  shawls  from  Great  Britain,  other  woollens,  with  nan- 
keens and  cotton  prints  from  Germany,  Prance,  and  Switr 
zerland,  glass  wares  from  Bohemia,  red  caps  and  gold  thread 
from  Soutliern  Europe,  and  cordage,  butter,  caviare,  and 
iron  from  Russia.  The  trade  with  the  interior  is  facilitated 
by  caravans  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna;  that  Ijy  the 
sea  is  carried  ou  from  the  p rt  of  .Moi  dania,  (Moudania.) 
on  the  Sea  of  .Marmora.  Brusa  was  anciently  the  capital  of 
Bithynia,  and  after  the  capture  by  Orchan  in  1356,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital  and  the  burial-jilace  of  the  Turkish 
sultans,  until  Amurath  removed  his  seat  of  empire  to  Adri- 
anople.  Some  newly  constructed  government  silk  factories 
at  Brusa  were  destroyed  by  fire  iu  1846;  the  loss  was  esti- 
mated as  high  as  300,0U0L 

BRUSAU,  (Briisau,)  brli'sdw,  a town  of  Moravia,  31  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Olmutz.  on  the  frontier  of  Bohemia.  Pop.  750. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  flour,  called  Brusuuer  MeM. 

BRUSEliAS.  See  Brussels. 

BRUSH  CREEK,  Ohio,  joins  the  Ohio  River  in  Adams  co. 

BRUSH  CREEK  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio,  enters  Scoto  River 
about  10  miles  N.  of  Portsmouth. 

BRUSH  CREEK,  a townsliip  of  Fulton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  4K0. 

BRUSH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co..  North 
Carolina. 

BRUSH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Perry  co  , Alabama. 

BiiUSll  CREEK,  a townsliip  in  Washington  county, 
Arkansas. 

BRUSH  CREEK,  a township  in  Highland  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  1515. 

BRUSH  CREEK,  a townsliip  in  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
705. 

BRUSH  CREEK,  a township  in  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  1345. 

BRUSH  CREEK,  a townsliip  in  Scioto  co., Ohio.  P.  1094. 

BRUSH  CREEK,  a post-oflice  of  Ripley  co..  Indiana. 

BRUSH  CREEK,  a village  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  about  80 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

BilUSH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  La  Clede  co.,  Missouri. 

BRUSIUFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BRUSH'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BRUSH  HI  LL.  a post-village  of  Du  Page  co.,  Illinois,  about 
16  miles  W.  of  Chicago. 

BRUSH  L.\ND,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  New  York. 

BRUSH  .MOUNTAIN,  Pennsylvania,  a short  ridge  iu  the 
N.  part  of  Blair  co.,  S.W.  of  Bald  Eagle  .Mountain. 

BRUSH  POINT,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois. 

BRUSH  RUN,  a postroffice  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BRUSH'S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Ogdeiisburg  and  Rouse  s Point  Railroad. 

BRUSII  VALLEY,  a post-township  of  Indiana  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 55  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1544. 

BRUSIPVILLE,  a post-office  of  Queen’s  co..  New  York. 

BRUSH VlLLE,  a small  post-village  iu  the  S.  part  of 
Livingston  co.,  New  York. 

BRUSIUY  CREEK  of  Lavacca  co.,  Texas,  flows  into  La- 
vacca  River. 

BRUSHY  CREEK,  in  Texas,  rises  in  Willi.im.son  co.,  and 
flows  into  Little  River,  near  the  centre  of  .Milam  county. 

BRUSHY’  CREEK,  a post-olfice of  Anderson  district,  South 
Carolina. 
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BRUSHY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Williamson  co.,  Texas 

BRUSHY’  FORK,  a post-office  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio. 

BRUSHY  FORK,  Illinois.  See  Bushy  Fork. 

BRUSHY  PKAlfRIE  a posUoffice  of  La  Grange  co..  In 
diana. 

BRUSQUE,  briisk,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Avey- 
ron,  arrondissemeiit,  and  12  miles  S.  of  St.  Affrique,  on  the 
Dourdou.  Pop.  of  commune,  lUOO. 

Brussels,  (Dutch,  Brussel,  brds'sgl;  Fr.  Bruxelles,  bril'* 
si^lP;  L.  Bruxel'Ue  or  Brusnla;  Oer.  Briisyel.  brils's^l ; It. 
Brusselle,  broos-s^PlA;  Sp.  Bruselas.  broo-sAfids,)  a city  of 
Europe,  capital  of  Belgium  and  of  the  province  of  Brabant, 
on  the  Senne.  and  on  the  railway  from  Antwerp  to  France. 
Lat.  of  the  observatory,  50°  51'  11"  N.,  Ion.  4°  21'  10"  E. 
Climate  temperate,  humid,  and  very  variable,  but  healtliy. 
Brussels  is  built  partly  on  a hill  220  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  partly  on  a fiat  through  which  the  Senne  Hows  with  a tor- 
tuous course,  forming  several  islands.  It  is  the  most  import- 
ant city  iu  the  kingdom,  and  the  chief  seat  of  public  in- 
struction and  industry,  the  residence  of  the  courts,  the  seat 
of  the  legislative  assemblies,  courts  of  appeal,  and  chamber 
of  commerce.  Brussels  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
richness  of  its  ancient  buildings;  and  from  the  elegance  of 
its  new  quarteis.  it  ranks  among  the  finest  cities  of  Europe. 
It  consists  of  an  upper  or  new,  and  a lower  or  old  town,  the 
former  of  which  is  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  contains  the 
royal  palace,  the  government  offices,  and  the  finest  streets 
and  hotels;  it  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  many 
richly  sculptured  fountains.  Between  the  city  and  the 
walls,  and  intermediate  to  the  suburbs,  are  the  broad  pro- 
menades and  drive  replacing  former  ramparts  called  boule- 
vards. These  are  9 in  number,  and  shaded  with  double 
rows  of  lime-trees.  There  are  14  city  gates,  none  of  them 
noteworthy,  except  the  antiiiue  Porte  de  Hal,  a baronial-look- 
ing barbacan.  erected  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which 
long  served  in  later  days  as  a prison.  Every  part  of  Brus- 
sels exhi)  its  a congeries  of  twisted  streets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  recently  formed,  mostly  near  the  royal  palace; 
one,  the  Rue  Royale,  is  really  handsome.  Several  irregular 
areas,  called  places  or  marches  when  u.sed  as  markets,  are  to 
be  found  at  intervals  through  the  city,  which,  however,  is  in 
general  far  too  closely  built.  The  only  exception  is  in  the 
extramural  quarters,  Leopold  and  Louise,  beyond  the  Boule- 
vard du  Regent. 

Its  principal  squares  are  the  Place  Royale,  Place  de  la 
Monnai,  with  the  mint,  theatre,  and  exchange,  the  Place  des 
.Martyres,  where  the  victims  of  the  revolution  of  183u  are 
interred,  the  Grand  Place  in  the  lower  town,  in  which  is  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  a noble  Gothic  edifice,  in  the  grand  hall  of 
whii'h  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  took  place  in  1555.  The 
present  modern  edifices  are  the  palace  of  the  chambers,  the 
king’s  palace,  the  palace  of  the  fine  arts,  formerly  the  re.si- 
dence  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  of  the  governor.s-general 
of  Austria,  rebuilt  in  1746.  and  now’  occupied  by  the  public 
library  and  museum  ; the  former  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  remarkable  for  its  interior  decorations;  the  church 
of  Notre- Dam e-de-Bon-Secours,  and  that  of  Grand  Beguin- 
age,  both  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  theatre.  '1  he 
ancient  buildings  comprise  the  Hotel  de  A'ille.  one  of  the  no- 
blest buildings  of  the  'Kind  iu  Europe,  w’ith  a spire  of  open 
stone  work  364  feet  in  height,  several  churches,  in  general 
decorated  with  rich  sculptures  and  paintings,  the  finest  of 
w'hich  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Gudule,  built  1273.  and  cele- 
brated for  its  painted  glass,  numerous  statues,  and  a finely 
carved  pulpit;  the  church  of  Notre-Dame-de-la-Chapelle,  com- 
menced 1134,  and  that  of  Notre-Danie-des-A  ictoires,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  Broot-IIuys,  or  old  Hotel  de  A’ille, 
and  several  gates  of  its  ancient  walls.  The  finest  prome- 
nades are  the  Allee-Verte,  along  the  canal  from  Brussels  to 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  park,  an  extensive  enclosure  near  the 
royal  palace,  laid  out  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  ornamented 
with  statues.  This  was  the  scene  of  the  chief  st'-uggle  in 
the  revolution  of  1830.  A statue  to  Godfn  id  de  Bouillon 
was  inaugurated  in  1818.  Three  miles  N.  is  the  country 
palace  of  Laeken.  Brussels  has  numerous  and  excellent 
establishments  of  public  instruction,  a free  univeisity, 
founded  1834,  a primary  normal  school,  polytechnic  school, 
an  academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving,  a royal 
.school  of  music,  a school  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  esta- 
blished 1834,  and  numerous  primary  schools  and  schools  of 
industry.  Among  its  rich  scientific  and  literary  establish- 
ments is  the  astronomical  observatory,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  a magnetic  observatory,  the  depot-general  for 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom  ; the  public  library,  containing 
lOO.ODO  volumes,  and  the  royal  library  (founded  1837)70,000 
volumes  and  25,000  .MSS.,  the  museum  of  p;iinting,  natural 
history,  and  antiquities,  and  an  excellent  botanic  garden. 
It  has  an  academy  of  belles-lettres,  an  exhit ition  of  paint- 
ings. and  another  for  the  productions  of  national  industry. 
Among  its  private  collections  :u’e  the  library  of  the  Bolland- 
ists,  6000  volumes,  and  that  of  the  geographical  establish- 
ment of  M.  l*h.  Vandermaelen,  founded  1830,  contiiining 
20,u00  volumes  and  a rich  collection  of  maps,  in  tonnectiou 
with  a school  of  geography,  and  a museum  of  natural 
history 
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Brussels  Is  the  seat  of  the  principal  hanks,  and  of  the 
only  mint  of  tne  kin<?dom,  and  has  a savings  bank  and 
many  wealthy  charitable  institutions;  it  is  one  of  the  great 
centres  ot  Belgian  industry,  and  it  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
la(^e,  considered  the  tinest  in  the  world;  its  other  chief  ma- 
nufactures are  of  tine  linens,  damask,  silk,  and  cotton 
ribbnns,  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  hats,  paper,  machinery, 
jewelry,  and  mathematical  and  musical  instruments.  It 
has  also  establishments  for  coach-building  and  cabinet 
making,  manufa<-tures  of  chemical  products,  soap,  porcelain, 
and  crystal,  extensive  sugar-refineries  and  breweries.  It 
has  man}'  extensive  typographical  and  lithographic  e.sta- 
blishments.  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  reprints  of  works 
published  in  France.  The  commerce  of  Brussels  is  focili- 
tated  by  a canal,  which  connects  it  with  Antwerp,  and  ad- 
mits vessels  of  3C0  tons  burden,  by  excellent  roads,  and  by 
railways,  which  radiate  fiom  it  in  every  direction. 

Hidory. — The  Kmperor  Otho  dated  a decree,  upvd  Bru- 
tnhim.  in  970.  But  the  town  was  not  of  consequence  enough 
to  be  fortified  till  lu44,  when  Lambert  Balderic,  Count  of 
Louvain  and  Brussels,  built  a wall,  with  seven  gates,  around 
it.  A second  wall  was  constructed  in  Io8().  which  followed 
pretty  neiirly  the  line  of  the  present  boulevard.  In  1405,  it 
lost  1400  of  its  houses  by  fire.  In  1549.  two  earthquakes 
cau.sed  it  much  damage.  But  it  was  of  small  account,  till 
Flanders  passed  into  the  hands  of  princes  of  the  House  of 
Austria;  when  it  became,  in  1507.  the  usual  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  entil  e Low  Countries.  At  Brussels,  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  established  his  vice-royalty : and  here,  in 
an  asseuibly  of  the  states,  a.  n.  1555,  he  solemnly  divested 
himself  of  monarchical  power,  in  favor  of  his  son.  Bhilip  II., 
under  whom  it  endured  much,  from  his  minion  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  and  from  the  inquisition  established  here. 

Brussels  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1701,  at.  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Succession  war.  In  1706.  it  was  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  by  the  French,  under  Marshal 
Saxe,  in  1747.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  in  1748,  gave 
back  Brussels  to  the  Austrians.  In  1794  General  Dumou- 
riez  took  possession  of  it  for  the  French  Republic.  On  the 
extension  and  reconstitution  of  the  French  territory,  Brus- 
sels became  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Dyhl. 
Bonaparte,  then  first  con.sul,  made  his  ceremonial  entry  into 
Brus.sels  by  the  Allee-Verte,  duly  21,  1803.  He  was  rather 
partial  to  this  city,  and  bought  the  chateau  of  Lacken  as  a 
palace  for  Jo.sephiue;  and  under  its  roof  he  signed  his  fatal 
vieclaration  of  war  against  Prussia.  The  Prussians  took 
possession  of  Brussels,  February  1,  1814.  September  11, 
1815,  William  of  Orange-Nassau  was  inaugurated  at  Brus.sels 
as  king  of  the  Low  Countries.  It  then  became  one  of  the 
two  capitals  of  the  new  kingdom,  alternating  with  the 
Hague  in  Holland  as  the  residence  of  the  court  and  the  seat 
of  the  state.s,  {6l(its  gencraux.)  At  length.  September  23. 
1.S30,  burst  out  at  Brus.sels  the  revolution  which  separated 
Belgium  from  Holland;  and  Prince  l^eopold. of  Saxe-Coburg, 
elected  Iving  of  the  Belgians  by  the  national  congress,  June 
4. 1 831.  made  his  public  entry  into  Brussels  as  the  sole  capital 
of  his  new  kingdom.  Pop.  in  1862. 181,799,  of  whom  one-third 
eiicak  French  or  Walloon,  and  the  rest  Flemish  or  Dutch. 
Brussels  is  the  birth-place  of  the  phy.sicians  Versalius  and 
A'an  Helmont,  and  of  the  two  painters  Champaigne. 

BRUSSOW.  (Briissow.)  brii'.sov,  a town  of  Prussia,  Branden- 
burg. on  a lake  of  the  same  name,  12  miles  N.E,  of  Prenzow, 
Pop.  1100. 

BltUSTHEM,  brh.stt^m,  a village  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  Limliourg,10 miles  N.W.  of  Tongres,  with 
an  old  church,  founded  in  1449,  and  a tower,  built  in  1111. 
The  village  is  noted  for  a signal  defeat  of  the  Liegeois,  by 
Charles  the  Bold,  in  14(7.  Pop.  1000. 

BItU'TGN.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset.  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Frome.  Pop.  of  parish,  in  1851, 
2l09.  The  town,  in  the  valley  of  the  Brue,  consists  chiefiy 
of  three  streets,  at  the  junction  of  which  is  a hexagonal  mar- 
ket cross.  Its  church  is  a highly  decorated  structure. 
The  town  has  several  silk  mills,  and  manufactories  of  tow, 
woollens,  and  hosiery.  The  celebrated  navigator,  Dampier, 
was  born  here  in  1652. 

BUUH'US.  a township  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York.  Pop.  2598. 

BBUX.(BrUx,)  briiks.or  BMIX,a  walled  town  of  Bohemia, 
14  miles  N.  of  Sa-’i'z.  on  the  Bila.  Pop.  .3064.  It  has  a high- 
school.  and  a philosophical  institute,  coal-mines  and  manu- 
factures of  salts  from  seidlitz  waters.  The  celebrated  mine- 
ral spi  ing  of  Seidlitz  is  in  its  vicinity. 

BK UX  ELLES,  or  BP.UXELLiE.  See  Brussels. 

BitUVlilKES.  bi  ii'yaiR/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Vosges.  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Epinal.  Pop. in  I >-62,  2502. 

BBUYERES  SOUS  LAON,  brli'yaiK/  soo  II'An"',  a town  of 
France,  de^siitment  of  Aisue,  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Loan.  Pop. 
of  commune.  1168. 

BUUYNSWICK,  broins^wik,  or  brlnz'wik,  a posbotRce  of 
Ulster  CO.,  New  York. 

BKUZ,  bru/.,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ille-et- 
Vilaine,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852, 
2458.  Near  this  the  argentiferous  lead-mine  of  Pont-Pean 
was  opened  in  1730,  and  abandoned  in  1797. 

BRY'AN,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Georgia,  border- 


ing on  the  Atlantic,  has  an  area  of  472  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  b}  the  Ogeechee.  and  traversed  from 
W.  to  E.  by  the  Cannouchee  Liver.  The  surface  is  level 
the  soil  sandy,  and  undulating  on  the  margins  of  the  river 
The  county  is  partly  covered  with  pine  forests.  Named  in 
honor  of  Jonathan  Bryan,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  stat* 
Capital,  Eden.  Pop.  4015,  of  whom  1636  were  free,  aie 
2.379  slaves. 

BRYAN,  a post-village,  cajntal  of  Williams  co..  Ohio.  54 
miles  by  railroad  W.8.W.  of  Toledo,  contains,  besicb-s  the 
county  'buil(ling.s,  a national  bank.  Pcqi.  lOfU. 

BRYAN,  a post-village  of  Saline  co.,  Missouri,  70  miles 
N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

BRYAN  CGUHT-HUUSE,  Bryan  co.,  Georgia,  is  situated 
about  20  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Savannah. 

BKY'ANiSBURG,  a post  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana, 
76  miles  S.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

BRYAN’S  STOKE,  a post-office  Moore  co..  North  Carolina. 

BKY'ANSTON,  or  BLANFORD  BRYAN,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Dorset. 

BKYfANSVILLE,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BKY’GVNTOWN,  a post-village  of  Charles  co.,  Maryland, 
about  68  miles  S.W.  of  Annapolis. 

BKY9ANT  S CKEEK.  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana. 

BKYANTS  POND,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

BKYANT’S  SWAMP,  a post-office  of  Bladen  co..  North 
Carolina. 

BRYOANTSTILLE,  a village  of  Garrard  co.,  Kentucky,  48 
miles  S.  of  Frankfort. 

BKYANTSYILLE.  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana, 
10  miles  from  Bedford,  the  county  town. 

BRY’M'BO.  a township  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

BRY'N-CROES,  bi  uiKkrbze.  or  bruu/kro-^s,  a parish  of 
North  Wales,  co.  of  Carnarvon. 

BKYN-EGLWYS,  bruu-Sg'loo-is,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
co.  of  Denbigh. 

BKYN/GWY’N,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

BRYNGWYN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

BRYN-LLYS.  brun/<///is.  or  BIION  LLlS,a  paiish  of  South 
Wales.  CO.  of  Brecon.  65  miles  "W.S.W.  of  Hay.  Here  is,  as  is 
supposed,  an  ancient  castle  of  the  time  of  ILirold. 

BRZESC,  bzhSsts.  a town  of  Poland,  government  of,  and 
94  miles  W.  N .W.  of  M'arsaw,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula. 
The  Jesuits  had  once  here  a fine  convent  and  college.  Pop. 
1290,  engaged  in  woollen  and  linen  weaving. 

BRZESC  LITEM'SKI,  bzh^sts  le-t§v/skee, a fortified  town 
of  Russia,  government  of  Grodno,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  Lithuania,  108  miles  S.  of  Grodno,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bug.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  a Jewish  .synagogue,  a .school 
for  nobles,  and  an  active  general  trade.  In  1794.  it  was  the 
scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  Russians  and  Poles. 

BRZESNICA,  bzhfe-neet/.si.  a town  of  I'oland,  66  miles 
S.E.  of  Kalisz.  Pop.  970.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Dlugosz 
or  Longinus. 

BRZESNITZ,  bzh^s'nits,  (Bohemian,  Brzesnice,  bzhSs- 
neet/s;U)  a town  of  Bohemia,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Prague. 

BKZEZANY,  bzh:\-zhd/nee,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  on 
the  Zlota-Lipa,  54  miles  S.E.  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  6899.  1 1 has 

a castle,  a gymnasium,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  sail 
cloth,  and  linen  fabrics. 

BHZEZENY,  bzhd-zha/nee,  a village  of  Poland,  12  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Kalisz. 

BRZEZY'N.  bzhA/zin,  a town  of  Poland,  63  miles  S.W.  of 
Warsaw.  Pop.  31(7.  It  has  some  woollen  manulactures. 

BKZOZOY,  bzhc./zov.  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  10  miles 
N.W.  of  Sanok.  Pop.  2367.  It  has  manufttctures  of  cloth. 

BU,  bii.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Eure-etLoir,  7 
miles  N.E.  of  Dreux.  Pop.  of  commune,  1519.  It  was  for- 
merly fortified  and  important. 

BUA,  boo/d.  an  island  of  the  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adriatic, 
immediately  opp-isite  the  town  of  Trau,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a bridge.  Pop.  4000.  It  produces  dates,  wine, 
olives,  and  asphaltum.  Principal  village,  Santa  Croce.  Pop. 
1500. 

BUACHE,  bu'dk  or  boo-dsh',  or  GARDEN  ISLAND,  an 
island  of  YV’estern  Australia,  co.  of  Perth,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  5 miles  from  the  mainland;  between  which  and  the 
island  is  Cockburn  Sound.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.  about  6 
miles;  average  breadth,  1 mile. 

BUAGIE,  boo'd-ghee^.  a Sikh  state  of  North-western  India, 
under  British  protection.  Pop.  25,(X)0. 

BUARCOS,  boo-dii'koce,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira,  on  the  Mondego.  at  its  mouth,  24  miles  W.  of  Coimbra. 
Pop.  800.  It  is  defended  by  a fort. 

BUB'AK/,  a village  of  Sinde.  on  the  borders  of  Beloochis- 
tan,  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  Lake  Manchar,  and  said  to  possess 
a good  climate.  Lat.  26°  6'  N.;  Ion.  66°  52'  E.  Pop.  5()00 

BUBAS^TIS,  (Scripture  Pi-besdh,  modern  Tel  Bada,)  a 
ruined  city  of  Lower  Egypt:  the  remains  situated  on  an 
arm  of  the  Nile,  at  its  delta,  14  miles  N.  of  Belbeys,  com- 
prise some  extensive  mounds,  with  the  ruins  of  the  temples 
of  Mercury  and  Pasht. 

BUBGIENHA*  L.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

BUBBIO.  See  Bonmo. 

BUBENDORF,  boc/ben-doRf',  avillageof  Switzerland,  can 
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Jon  of  I?al  -n  impag^ne,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Basel,  with  manu- 
tkctures  of  ribOons.  Pop.  llv*.'!.  In  its  rii  inity  are  .valine 
rprings.  {Bub(  iidorJ't'--ind.)  The  baths,  built  in  17t  4.  have 
benn  recently  emtiellished.  homau  coins  and  vases  are 
often  found  near  tins  place. 

BUHIO.N,  boo-be  oiP,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  35 
miles  S.K.  of  Granada.  Pop.  '2607. 

BUBLITZ.  boo'blits,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pome- 
lania,  23  miles  S.K.  of  Cbslin.  Pop.  2920. 

BUH'KOufAll,  a town  of  llindostan.  15  miles  from  Jeypoor. 
Ill  1S20  it  was  reported  to  have  2000  houses. 

BUliKY,  bti'breef,  a villajie  of  France,  department  of  Morbi- 
han.  Pop.  of  commune,  3011. 

BUIPM  ITll,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  Fast  Hiding. 

BLdCANKKK  (buk'kin-eer'j  Al((  II 1 PKLAGO,  a group 
of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  near  the  N.\V.  coast  of 
Australia,  hat.  10°  S.t  Ion.  123°  30'  E. 

BUCCAhl.  book-k^'ree.  a free  royal  .seaport  town  of  Austria, 
in  Croatia,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Ouarnero.  (Adriatic.! 
5 miles  L.S.FL  of  Fiume.  Pop.  2200.  It  has  a castle  and  a 
good  harl.nr.  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  which,  5 miles  S.E., 
is  the  village  of  Bl'CCAi  izzA. 

BUCC'IJ  I AMCO,  book-ke-d'ne-ko,  a walled  town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Chieti.  Pop.  3720. 

BUCCINO,  boot-chee^no,  a walled  town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Principato  ( itra,  on  the  Botta,  here  crossed  by  a 
Roman  bridge,  14  miles  E.  of  Campagna.  Pop.  5400,  In  its 
vicinity  are  (luarries  of  fine  marble.  » 

BUGCLEUCII  or  BUC’CLhUfJ  11,  huk-klu',  an  old  parish 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Selkirk,  now  comjn-ised  in  the  parish  of 
Ettrick.  It  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  head  of  the  Scott 
family,  one  of  the  nmst  opulent  peers  under  the  British 
crown.  Buccleugh  is  also  the  name  of  a suburban  parish 
of  i.dinhui-gh. 

BUCElihAS.  boo-s^Plds,  a village  of  Portugal,  in  Estre- 
madura,  14  miles  N.  of  Lisbon.  It  gives  its  name  to  a 
white  wine  raised  in  its  vicinity. 

BUCll.  bilk,  an  old  district  of  France,  in  the  Bordelois. 
capital  of  La  Teste-de-Buch,  now  comprised  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde. 

BLK  HAN,  bQk'an,  a district  of  Scotland,  a divj.sion  of  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  and  Banff,  forming  the  most  eastern 
land  of  the  kingdom. 

BUCHAN,  BULLEHS  OF.  See  Bui.leks  OF  Buchan. 

BUCll  A.\  AN,  hak-ant;m,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stir- 
ling. comprising  all  its  western  part,  between  Lochs  Ka- 
ti-ine  and  Lomond,  portions  of  which  lakes  it  includes,  to- 
gether with  the  mountain  of  Ben  Lomond. 

BUCHANAN  luk  an'an.  a eouiitv  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of 
Missouri,  boraiiing  ju  the  Mi.s.souri  Kiveiv  whien  separates 
il  tldln  tlie  bt«  • fK.c.^aS,  • o an  .rmof  >10  Spn.ne  mnre. 
It  is  intersei  tec  oy  Ln  If  Pia  te  Rn  1.  wb:  h flov  s soiiin- 
ward,  and  draine.,!  ai.^o  ov  Castile  ami  i.ivingsli-n  creeks. 
The  soil  is  hifjh.'V  pii  dncti.o  This  ’on,it>  is  ititi  rsecreo 
by  the  Hannihai  and  St.  .losepn  Railroad  The  Missouri 
Liver  is  navigable  by  steamhdjits  along  the  border  of  the 
county.  Capital,  St  Joseph.  Pop.  23,861,  of  whom  21,850 
were  free. 

BUCll  AN  AN,  a new  county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of 
Iowa,  has  an  area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
M’apsipitncon  River,  and  by  Buffalo  Creek,  which  flow 
south-eastward.  This  county  lias  a fertile  soil,  a healthy 
climate,  and  is  represented  to  be  well  supjilied  with  timber 
and  water.  Capital,  Indiqiendence.  Pop.  7906. 

BUCHANAN,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BUt  11  AN  AN,  a village  of  Botetourt  co..  Virginia  on  James 
River.  181  miles  W . of  Hichmond.  and  opposite  the  village 
of  Patton.sburg.  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a tine  bridge. 
It  is  situated  in  a beautiful  valley,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, and  has  an  active  trade.  Both  villages  together  con- 
tain 3 or  4 churche.s,  1 bank,  1 printing  ofiice,  and  several 
tobacco  liutories  and  mills.  Incorporated  in  1832.  This 
place  is  connected  with  Richmond  by  the  James  River 
Canal,  and  has  a turnjnke  extending  to  Salem. 

BU('H.\N  A.N.  a thii\ing  post-iillage  and  township  of  Ber- 
rien CO..  .Mirhigati.  on  the  8t..  Joseph's  Liver,  and  on  the 
Central  Railroad.  197  miles  NV.  by  .S  of  Detroit,  and  6 miles 
M'.if  .Niles.  The  river  is  navigable  for  keel-boats,  and  af- 
firds  «atei-power.  'I'he  village  has  several  store.s,  and  a 
tlouring  mill.  Pop.  900. 

BUCH.\.N A.N,  a village  of  Iowa  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
M'isconsin  l iver,  and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Missi.ssippi 
Railroad,  now  in  progress.  22  miles  N.  of  .Mineral  Point. 

IjUCH .\.N .AN  RIVER,  in  the  N.AV.  part  of  X'irginia.  rises 
in  Randolidi  county,  and  flowing  in  a N.N.E.  course,  enters 
the  Tygart’s  Valley  river  a little  above  Philippi,  in  Bar- 
boui-  county. 

BUCH  .\.\-NESS.  bQk'an-ne.sfJ.  the  most  eastern  headland 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  A1  eideen.  2i  miles  S.  of  Peterhead.  It 
has  a light-house,  lat.  57°  28'  N.:  Ion.  1°  46'  W.  Elevation, 
l3n  feet,  and  revolving.  Near  this  are  the  rocks  called  the 

Bullers  of  Buchati.” 

BUCHARlvST.  BUKH.ARE8T.  or  BUKHOREST.  bu'ko- 
itstA  or  more  correctly  B(  )0'K  ARESHTt,(?.e.“  the  city  ( f en- 
jovmeut,”— the  city  itself,  however,  does  not  by  any  means 
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justify  its  name.  b<>irg  composed  for  the  most  part  of  ml.s©. 
rable  brick  or  mud  cal  ins.  ard  very  dirty;)a  city  of  Foutb- 
eastern  Europe  cajiital  ( fM'allachia.  seat  of  the  government 
and  of  an  archbishi  pric.  situated  in  a swampy  plain  on  the 
Bimbovetza.  Lat.  (of  the  English  quarter)  44°  25' 39"  N.; 
Ion.  2(.°  5'  24"  E.  Pop.  » 0.788.  It  resembles  a large  village, 
the  houses  being  surrounded  with  gardens;  and  as  above 
remarked  ill  built,  and  durty.  UukLarest  has  95  ( buiche.s, 
of  which  theie  is  1 Protestant  and  1 1 Oman  Catholic.  26 
monasteries,  a foundling,  and  6 other  hosjdtals.  and  a poor- 
house:  it  has  no  palace,  that  of  the 'Walhu  hian  sovereigns 
having  been  burned  in  1812.  It  has  a college,  with  alout 
450  pupils:  a museum  with  a public  library,  and  a central 
metropolitan  seminary,  both  founded  in  18..6.  and  05  other 
schods.  attended  by  1513  pupils.  Bukhare.st  is  the  entrepSt 
for  the  commerce  between  Austria  and  'Turkey:  its  chief 
trade  is  in  grain.  1 uilding  timber,  woi  1.  salt,  and  wax;  it 
was  taken  by  the  Rus.'dans  in  1769,  and  by  the  Austrians 
in  1789.  The  treaty  if  peace,  by  which  the  Porte  ceded  to 
Iiussia.  Bessaralia  and  part  of  Moldavia,  was  concluded 
here.  May  28.  1812.  In  1847.  Bukharest  suffered  severely 
from  a tire,  which  destroyed  about  a fourth  jiart  of  the 
town.  Its  vicinity  was  the  scene  of  many  important  mili- 
tary operations  by  the  Turkish  aud  Russian  armies  in  the 
early  part  of  1854. 

BUCHARIA.  a territory  of  Central  Asia.  See  Bukhaeia. 

BUCHAU,  boo'Kow.  a town  of  Bohemia.  13^  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Llbogen.  Pop.  1235.  In  its  vicinity  are  manufactures 
of  porcelain. 

BUCHA  U,  a town  IVurtemberg.  7 miles  S.E.  of  Riedlingen. 
Pop.  1830.  It  has  a fine  castle  of  the  princes  of  'Tour  and 
Taxis. 

BUCIIBERG,  LSokT^rg,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria, 
15  miles  W.  of  Neu.stadt,  at  the  foot  of  the  Schneeberg,  in 
the  Buchbtrijthuh,  a fine  valley  called  “the  Chamouni  of 
Austria.” 

BU(  HEN,  bootKen,  a town  of  Baden.  29  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Heidell  erg,  with  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  tannei  ies. 
Pop.  24(  0. 

BUCHEN.  a village  and  post-station  of  Denmark,  8 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Lauenburg,  connected  by  railway  with  Lubeck. 

BUCll HGLZ,  booKthf'lts.^a  town  of  Saxony,  8 miles  F.Fl.  of 
Griinhain,  on  the  Lehm.  Pop.  2478.  It  has  manufactures 
of  ribbons  and  lai  e. 

LUCHHOLZ  FRANZOSISCII.  (Franzdsisch.)  booK'hdts 
frjlnt-.sd  zis(  h.  (t.  c.  “ French  Buchholz,”)  a village  of  Prus- 
sia, 6 miles  N.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  440.  It  is  a colony  of  French 
emigrants. 

BUCHHOLZ  WENDISCTI.  booK'hr'lts  iv^n'dish.  a town  on 
the  Demne.  3b  miles  a.E.  of  Pot.'-dnm.  Pop.  lOOu.  Bu  jH- 
11  'i.v,  is  aisi.  tin  name  >Tseveiai  villaL't.>:  in  beim.anv 

I'.UCH  LOW  Plv..  I bbK'ir.-^ii?' a town  of  Austria  in  Alcrar 
via.  6 iiiiles  VV.  of  Hradisi  h.  Pop.  189b.  In  its  environs  are 
sulphui  springs  and  natns. 

BUCHLVVIE,  buK  li'vee,  a village  and  burgh  of  barony, 
Scotland,  co.,  and  13  miles  WL  of  Stirling.  Pop.  381. 

BUCHOLLA.  See  Bohola. 

BUCIIOREST.  a town  of  Wallachia.  See  Bucharest. 

BUCINE,  boo-chee'nd,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany, 
25  miles  S.E.  of  Florence,  on  the  Ambra.  Pop.  590. 

BUCK,  a pr).st-office  of  Lancaster  co..  Pennsylvania. 

BUCK,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  724. 

BUCK,  a townslii])  of  Hardin  co..  Ohio.  Poj).  818. 

BUCK'ATAW7NV  BlVER.ofMississippi,  enters theChicka- 
sawha  from  the  north  in  Wayne  county. 

BUCK  BRANCH,  a district  in  Clark  CO..  Georgia.  Pop.  321. 

BUCK  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Hlinoi.s. 

BUCK  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  New 
York,  on  Grass  River,  about  18  miles  10.  of  Ogdenshurg. 

RUCK  BRIDGE,  a village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois,  150 
miles  N.N.Fl.  of  Springfield. 

BUCK  CREEK,  Ohio.  See  Lagonpa  Cref.K. 

BUCK  CREIOK,  of  1 ndiana.  flows  through  Marion  county, 
and  enters  Sugar  Creek  in  Shelby  county. 

BUCK  CRFIEK.  of  Harri.son  co.,  Indiana,  flows  into  the 
Ohio  at  .Mauksport. 

BUCK  CREeK.  of  Henry  co..  Indiana,  flows  into  the 
West  Fork  of  V\  bite  River  at  Yorktown. 

BUCK  CREEK,  a post-officeof  Spartanburg  district.  South 
Carulina. 

BUCK  CBEFIK,  a post-office  of  Scriven  co.,  Georgia. 

BUCK  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Tusciiloosa  co..  Alahama. 

BUCK  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Daviess  co  , Kentucky. 

BUCK  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana. 

BUCK  CREEK,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  liulmna. 
Pop.  101)4. 

BUCK'DEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

BUCKKRURG.  (Rlickehurg,)  or  blik/keh-l  6CiUi . a Town  of 
Northern  Germany,  capital  of  the  principality  if  Sclianm- 
burg-Lippe.  on  the  Aue.  an  affluent  of  the  Weser.  6 niik-3 
E.  S.Fl.  of  Minden.  It  is  well  built,  has  5 gates,  a ca.stle.  and 
park,  gymnasium  a normal  school,  and  n public  library.  In 
the  vicinity  is  the  summer  palace  of  Raurn.  Pop.  .32.50. 

RUCKEN.  l^WU'ken.  a town  of  Northern  tierniaiiy,  in  Ha 
Dover,  3 miles  S.W.  of  lloya.  Pop.  110-5 
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BUCK'ENIIAM  or  BOK'ENIIAM  FERRY,  a parish  of 
Eijsiland.  co.  (.f  Norfolk. 

BIJCKENIIAM.  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Norfolk. 

BUCKENIIA.M.  NEW,  a small  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  Norfolk.  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Norwich. 

BUCK'ERELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BUCK'EYE,  a post-village  of  Laurens  co.,  Georgia,  about 
12  miles  N.  of  Dublin,  the  county  town. 

BUCKEYE,  a post-office  of  Garrard  co.,  Kentucky. 

BUCKEYE,  a post-office  of  I’utnam  co..  Ohio. 

BUCKEYE,  a township  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois.  P.1271. 

BUCKEYE  COTTAGE,  a post^ffice  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio. 

BUCKEYE  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio. 

BUCK'EYSTON.  a post-village  and  railroad  station  of 
Frederick  co..  JIaryland,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, about  40  miles  in  a direct  line  N.W.  of  Washington. 

BUCKFASTLEIGII,  buk'fast-le,  a parish,  and  formerly  a 
market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  ou  the  Dart,  2 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Ashburton.  Pop.  in  1851,  2(il’J,  partly  employed 
in  wool-oomhing  and  weaving  serges,  and  in  neighboring 
marble  and  copper  works. 

BUCK'FIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Oxford  co., 
Maine,  40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Portl.and,  Intersected  by  a 
branch  of  Androscoggin  River.  A branch  of  the  Atlantic 
and  St.  Lawrence  Hailroad  extends  to  this  place  from  Me- 
chanic Falls,  distant  13  miles.  Pop,  1705. 

BUCK11.\N'N0N,  a post-village,  capital  of  Upshur  co  ,W. 
Virginia,  about  95  miles  S S E.  of  Wheeling.  Free  pop. -127. 

BUCKII.AtVEN,  a fishing  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife, 
parish  of  Wemygs,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  9^  miles  S.  of 
Cupar.  Pop.  in  1851,  1709,  nearly  all  fishermen,  who  sup- 
ply the  Leith  and  Edinburgh  markets  with  fish,  and  the 
value  of  whose  boats,  nets,  &c.  has  been  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  2O,000L  A new  pier  and  harbor  have  been  recently 
formed  here. 

BUCKGIEAD,  a postoffice  of  Fairfield  district.  South 
Carolina. 

BUCKIIEAD,  a village  of  Morgan  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Georgia  Railroad,  96  miles  W.  of  Augusta. 

BUCKIIE.\D,  a post-office  of  Bike  co.,  Alabama. 

BUCKIIEAD  CAUSEY,  a post-office  of  Colleton  district, 
South  Carolina. 

BUCKIIE.AD  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  into  the  Ogeechee 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Burke  county. 

BUCK  HILL,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana. 

BUCK  HOLLOW,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  V'ermont. 

BUCKHIORN,  a post-office  of  Columbia,  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania. 

BUCKHORN,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.  Georgia. 

BUCKH  JRN,  a post-office  of  Winston  co..  Mississippi. 

BUCKHORN,  a post-offii-e  Bienville  parish.  Louisiana. 

BUCKHORN,  a posUoffice  of  BrIWvn  co.,  Illinois. 

BUCKHORN,  a post-office  of  Independence  co..  Arkansa.s. 

BUCKHORN,  a post-office  of  Ohio  co  , Kentucky. 

BUCKHIORN-WESTO.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

BUCKIE,  buk'kee.  a fishing  village  of  Scotland,  co.  and 
17i  miles  W.  of  Banff,  on  the  North  Sea.  Pop.  in  1851,  2789. 

BUCKINGHAM,  a co.  of  England.  See  Bucks. 

BUCKl.NGH AM,  bukfing-am,  a parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough,  market-town,  and  pari.‘-h  of  England,  co.  of 
Bucks,  on  the  Ouse,  and  on  a branch  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal.  15  miles  N.  W.  of  Aylesbury,  and  52  N.  W.  of  London. 
Pop.  of  the  parliamentarv  borough.  whi<  h compri,«es  8 pa- 
rishes. in  1851.  8069.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  the 
Ouse,  here  crossed  by  3 stone  bridges,  and  consists  mostly 
of  small  brick  houses.  Its  church  is  a vicarage.  It  has  a 
grammar  school,  founded  by  Edward  AM.,  a green  coat  and 
large  national  school.  2 ancient  hospitals,  a town-hall,  pri- 
son. union  work-house,  and  in  its  vicinity  several  paper  and 
corn  mills.  The  making  of  bobliin  lace  employs  a portion 
of  the  female  population.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  summer 
assi/.es  and  quarter  sessions.  Buckingham  was  made  a 
borough  in  the  reign  of  Henry  A'TII.  It  sends  2 members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the 
Grenville  family. 

BUCKH.N'GH.AM,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of 
Virginia,  has  an  area  of  680  stjuare  miles.  The  .lames  River 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  the  Appounittox 
washes  the  southern  border:  it  is  also  drained  by  Willis 
and  81iJe  Itivers.  The  surface  varies  from  level  to  hilly: 
Willis  Mountiiin.  in  the  S.E.  part,  is  the  principal  elevation. 
The  soil  is  not  naturally  rich,  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  rivers.  Gold  mines  are  worked  in  the  vii  inity  of  Willis 
Mountain,  and  yield  large  profits.  Valuable  slate  quarries 
have  been  opened  on  the  bank  of  Slate  River,  and  iron  is 
found  in  the  county.  The  James  River  Canal  passes  along 
the  Ixader  of  the  county.  Organized  in  1761.  and  named 
from  Buckingham,  a county  of  England.  Capital,  Mays- 
/ille.  P,.p  li,,g]g,  of  Whuni  ♦GUI  were  tree,  and  8811  slaves. 

BUCKI.vGll AM.  a post-township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 27  mileo  ..n.  tpy  E.  of  Philadelphia,  drained  by  Neshar 
niiiiy  Creek  Pop.  3088. 

BUCKl.sGIl  AM,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  141,5. 

BUCKINGHAM,  a post-office  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa. 


BUCKINGHAM,  b&k'ing-am.  a county  of  Van  Diemen  ^ 
Land,  bounded  8.  by  the  river  linoi,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth  in  D’Entrecasteaux  Channel.  Principal  town.  ILv 
hart  town. 

BUCKINGHAM  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Buck- 
ingham  co.,  Virginia. 

BUCKINGHAM  MINE,  a post-office  of  Buckingham  co., 
A’irginia. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.  See  Bucks. 

BUCK'LAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berkr,. 

BUCK  LAND,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Buck  i. 

BUCKLA.ND.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou(  ester. 

BUCKLAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Ilert/ord. 

BUCKL.AND,  2 parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Keat. 

BUCKLAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

BUCK'LAND.  a postrtown.ship  of  Franklin  co,  Ma.s.sachu- 
setts,  on  the  S.  side  of  Deerfield  1 liver,  about  1 GO  miles  W , 
by  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1702. 

BUCKLAND,  a post-office  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut. 

BUCKLAND,  a post-village  of  Prince  William  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, 116  miles  N.  of  Piichmond,  contains  1 church  and  a 
few  shops. 

BUCKLAND.  a posUoffice  of  Gates  co..  North  Carolina. 

BUCK'LAND  BREW'ER.  a parish  of  England , co.  of  Devon. 

BUCK'LAND  DENHIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

BUCKLAND,  FI  AST,  a parish  of  England,  30.  of  Devon. 

BUCKL.\«\D.  EGG.  See  Egg-Buckland. 

BUCK/LAND  FTLLEIGH,  (fil'lee,)  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Devon. 

BUCKLAND-in-the-MOOR,  a parbsh  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

BUCKLAND  ISLAND,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  belongs 
to  the  central  division  of  the  Bonin  I.sland.s. 

BUCK'LAND  MGNACHD'RU.M,  a parish  of  England,  cc. 
of  Devon.  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Tavis. 

BUCK'LAND  NEW'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Dorset. 

BUCK'LAND  RI'PERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

BUCK'LAND  ST.  MA'RY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset.  6 miles  W.S.AV.  of  Ilminster.  Some  Saxon  and 
Danish  remains,  and  the  traces  of  a Roman  fort,  exist  in 
this  palish. 

BUCKLAND  TOUTSAINTS,  (tooUsaints',)  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BUCKLAND.  WEST,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BUCKLAND,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Somerset. 

BUCKLEBURY,  buk'k’l-b^r-re,  a paiish  of  England,  co. 
of  Bucks. 

BUCK'LESHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BUCK'LEYS,  a post-office  of  Jasper  co.,  Mi.s.sissippi. 

BUCK'LIN,  a village  of  Winnebago  co.,  Illinois,  11  miles 
N.W.  of  Rockford. 

BUCK'LY,  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

BUCK'MINSTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

BUCK'NALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BUCKNALL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  3i 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne. 

BUCK'NELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

BUCK'NER,  a post-office  of  Sacramento  co..  California. 

BUCK'NF.R’S  CREEK,  of  Fayette  co.,  Texas,  flows  into 
Colorado  Ri.er  at  La  Giange. 

BUCK'NILl.,  :i  parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Hereford  arrd 
Sal(ip. 

BUCKOW,  lc56k'kov,  a town  of  Prussia,  26  miles  N.IV.  of 
Frankfurt  on  the  Stebberow. 

BUCKUW.  NF:U.  noi  boCk'kov,  (i.e.  “New  Buckow,”)  a 
town  of  Mecklenburg,  Schwerin,  duchy,  and  29  miles  N.N  JD. 
of  Schwerin,  near  the  Baltic.  Pop.  1468. 

BUCK  POINT,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co..  Tennessee. 

BUCK'PORT.  a township  in  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  about  30 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Augusta. 

P.UCK  PRAI'RIE,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Mis- 
souri 150  miles  S.W.  of  .lefl'erson  City. 

BUCK'ltA.M,  a post-office  of  Queen’s  co..  New  York. 

BUCKS,  lux.  or  BUCKINGHA.M.  IQk'ing-am.  or  BUCK- 
INGHAMSHIRE, I uk'ing-am-.shjr,  an  inland  co.  of  Eng- 
land. having  N.  the  co.  of  Northampton,  E.  Bedford, 
Hertford,  and  Middlesex.  S.  Berks,  and  W.  Oxford.  Area 
464.910  acres,  of  which  upwards  of  440.000  acres  are  said 
to  be  about  equally  divided  between  grass  and  aral  le  land. 
Pop.  in  1851,  113  554.  Surface  in  the  N.  undulating,  in  the 
S.  occupied  by  the  Chiltern  Hills,  and  in  the  centre  by  the 
vale  of  .\ylesbury.  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  Britain. 
The  Thames  forms  its  S.  boundary,  other  rivers  are  the 
Thanes.  Ouse,  and  Colne.  The  sheep  of  the  vale  of  Aylesl  ury 
are  noted  for  the  weight  and  fineness  of  their  fleeces.  I'lie 
county  supplies  large  quantities  of  butter,  cattle,  lambs 
poultry,  <tc.  to  the  London  markets.  Chief  towns.  Ayles- 
bury the  capital.  Buckingham.  .Marknv,  and  Wycombe,  each 
of  which  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
county  sends  3 members.  The  county  formed  part  of  an 
cient  Mercia,  and  some  of  the  Roman  roads  traversed  it 
Here  the  revolution  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1 . first  com- 
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.Mti  ced.  The  Lon  Ion  and  Birminjrham  and  Great  Western 
HaiW  ay,  and  the  G rand  .1  unction  Canal  intersect  this  county. 
Jt  jrives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Hampden  family. 

Blh^K.S.  a ounty  forming  the  E.S.E.  extremity  of  Penn- 
sj'lvania,  has  an  aiea  of  at  out  600  square  miles.  The 
Delawp-e  liiver  forms  its  entire  boundary  on  the  N.Pl.  and 
o>i  the  y.E.  separating  it  from  New  Jersey;  the  county  is 
diained  by  Neshaminy.  Tohickon,  and  Perkiomen  Creeks. 
Toe  surface  in  the  N.  part  is  hilly,  and  the  remainder  is 
generally  undulating.  The  red  shale  lands  of  the  middle 
are  good:  the  soil  of  the  southern  part,  derived  from  pri- 
laary  rocks,  prf>duces  good  pasture,  and  the  county  gene- 
rally is  in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  The  chief  pursuits 
ol  the  inhabitants  are  farming  and  gardening  for  the  Phila- 
delphia mai-ket.  The  county  contains  valuable  quarries  of 
limestone  and  sandstone  suitable  for  building;  plumbago, 
iron,  titanium,  and  zircon  are  also  found.  The  Delaware 
Biver  is  navigable  by  steamboats  along  the  S.E.  border, 
and  the  Delaware^ Canal  extends  along  the  north-eastern 
borde-  ot  the  county.  The  S.E.  part  is  traversed  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Bailroad.  Bucks  was  one  of  the 
three  original  counties  formed  by  William  Penn  in  1682, 
and  was  named  from  Bucks,  a county  of  England.  Capital, 
Doylestovvn.  Pop.  6d,;i78. 

BUCKS,  a post-office  of  Columbiana  co , Ohio. 

BUi  KS,  a township  in  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1303. 

BUCKS,  a township  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Michigan. 

BUCK’S  BBIDGE,  a post-village  of  Madrid  4)wnship,  St. 
Lasvreiice  co  , New  York,  about  6 miles  N.  of  Canton. 

BUCK  S CORN  KBS,  a |)ost-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Indiana. 

BUCK'S  CREEK,  of  Macon  co.,  Georgia,  enters  the  Eliut 
River  from  the  W.  near  (tglethorpe. 

BUCKSllU'TEM,  a village  of  Cumberland  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Bridgeton,  has  a church  and  several 
dwellings. 

BUCK'SKTN,  a township  in  Boss  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  2306. 

BUCKSKIN,  a post-office  of  Gibson  co.,  Indiana. 

BUCKS'POKT,  a commercial  post-village  and  township  of 
Hancock  co.,  Maine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Penobscot,  18 
miles  S.  of  Bangor.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  with  a dejdh 
jf  from  -1  to  5 fathoms,  and  is  extensively  engaged  in  ship- 
building and  the  fisheries.  About  2000  tons  of  shiitping  is 
built  liere  annually  Among  the  vessels  owned  are  near 
120,  varying  from  90  to  430  tons  each,  engaged  in  the  cod- 
fishery  and  freighting  business,  and  5 ships  of  about  1000 
tons  each  in  foreign  commerce.  Bucksport  contains  1 bank, 
4 churches,  1 seminary,  36  stores,  and  1 sash  and  blind  fac- 
tory. A small  stream  also  affords  motive-power  for  2 axe 
manufactories,  1 tannery,  and  several  mills.  One  ferry  con- 
nects Buckspqrt  wdth  Winterport,  another  connects  it  with 
Prospect,  and  a bridge  communicates  with  Verona.  Pop. 
of  the  township  in  1860,  3554. 

BUCK.sp.tRT,  a village  of  Falls  co.,  Texas. 

BUCKSPOdT  CENTRE,  a post-office.  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

BUCKSTOU'N,  a post-office,  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BUCKS'VILUE.  a post-office  of  Jtucks  co  , Penusylvaiua. 

BUCKSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Horry  district,  South 
Carolina. 

BUCKTOOTII,  a post-village  of  Catt.arangus  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  425  miles  from 
New  York  City. 

BUCK'WII  EAT,  a township  in  Fulton  co..  Illinois. 

BUCK'WORTII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 
* BUC'QUOY,  biik'kwd'.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Pas 
de  Calai.s,  10  miles  of  Arras.  Pop.  of  commune,  1561. 

BUCY'RUS.  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Crawford 
co  ,(»hio,on  Sandusky  River,  and  on  the  Pittsburg,  Ft. Wayne 
and  Chicago  R K.,  62  miles  N.  of  Columbus.  The  above  rail- 
road connects  with  the  Cleveland  and  ( olumbus  Railroad  in 
Craw  ford  county.  There  are  several  mineral  springs,  and  a 
well  of  inrtammable  gas  in  the  vicinity.  In  1838,  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  mastodon,  in  a fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion, was  found  in  a marsh  near  the  town.  The  diameter 
of  the  skull  wiis  3 feet  3 inches,  the  weight  of  the  head  237 
pounds,  and  the  length  of  a molar  tooth,  7)^  inches.  Bncy- 
rus  contains  10  churches,  a national  bank,  the  State  Normal 
school,  a fine  court-house,  3 newspai)er  offices,  several  oil- 
well.s,  3 woollen-mills,  and  1 large  manufactory  of  farming 
implements.  Pop  in  18t;0.  2180;  in  ls65  said  to  be  4700. 

BUCZACZ  or  BUTSCH  AT.SCH,  boo'chatch,  a town  of  Aus- 
trian Poland.  Galicl.a.  on  the  Spry,  an  affluent  of  the  Dnie.s- 
ter.  .33  miles  E.N.E.  of  Stanislawow.  Here,  in  1672,  a treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  between  the  Turks  and  Poles.  Pop.  2200. 

BUCZOWICor  BUCZOWICE.  See  BtiTscuowTTz. 

BUDA.  buMa,  (Hun.  pron.  boo'doh';  Ger.  O’fen;  Slavonic, 
Bwlin,  b(K)tdeen;  b.  lin'da;  Fr.  BikIp.,  biid,)  a free  city  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  capital  of  11  ungary.  1.30  miles  S.E.  of  Vienna, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Pesth.  with  which 
city  its  connection  was  formerly  maintained  by  a bridge  of 
boats.  490  yards  long,  but  is  now  efi'ected  by  one  of  the  most 
maguiti -eut  suspension  ht  i lges  in  Europe.  I.at.  of  observa- 
tory. 47°  29'  12"  N..  Ion.  19°  3'  10''  E.  The  city  is  .situated 
on  the  slope  of  a hill,  and  built  in  the  firm  of  an  amphi- 
theatre: in  its  centre  is  the  l•ifadel,an  old  fortress  euclosiue- 
the  royal  palace,  iu  which  are  pre.served  the  insignia  of  Hut  ga- 


rian  royalty,  and  the  buildings  of  the  central  administra- 
tion. The  other  principal  edifices  are  the  cathed-.al,  and 
the  garrison  church.  2 Gothic  monuments,  the  convents  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  St.  I lorian,  and  the  Capuchins,  and  the  p.a 
laces  of  many  of  the  Hung.arian  nobility.  Buda  is  the  resi- 
deuce  of  the  viceroy,  or  palatine  of  Hvuigary,  seat  of  a lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  admiuistrntiou  of  the  royal  treasure 
(Hot-Kammer,)  :ind  of  a comniander-geuei-al ; it  has  an  ob 
servatory  on  the  summit  of  the  Blocksberg.  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  furni.shed  in  Europe,  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pesth;  an  extensive  type  foundry,  dependent  on 
the  same  establishment,  a gymnasium,  and  several  libraries. 
Connected  with  the  arsenal  is  a cannon  foundry  and  powder 
manufactory.  The  city  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  leather, 
silks  and  velvets,  on  a small  scale,  and  an  extensive  com- 
merce in  wine,  of  winch  about  30U.00U  eimera  of  an  exc;ellent 
quality,  re.sembling  liurgundy,  is  annually  produced  in  its 
vicinity.  Buda  has  an  excellent  establishment  of  baths  in 
connection  with  the  hot  sulphur  spiings,  from  which  the 
name  Ofen  (“oveu”)  is  derived,  (temperature  117°  5'  Fah- 
renheit.) 

Buda  is  supposed  to  be  named  from  Buda.  a brother  of 
Attila.who  resided  in  it  occasionally,  and  greatly  improved  it. 
Old  Buda.  (0-Budu  or  Alt  Ofaii,)  a little  farther  up  the  river, 
is  the  Sicambriaofthe  Romans,  and  though  not  at  any  part  in 
actual  contact  with  the  modern  Buda,  is  undoubtedly  its 
embryo,  having  been  a Roman  station  of  some  importance 
in  the  eaily  part  of  the  third  century.  Many  Roman  anti- 
quities still  exist  within  it,  and  it  contains  several  hand- 
some buildings.  After  many  vicis.situdes,  Buda  was  taken 
in  1541  by  the  Turks,  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  who 
introduced  a garrison  into  it  of  12,060  Janissaries,  and  re- 
duced a great  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  state  of  a 'JTvi  kish 
province,  it  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  a pasha  until 
1686,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  Austrians,  under  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  Margrave  of  Baden.  Hither,  in 
1784,  Joseph  1 1.  transferred  the  seat  of  government.  The 
greatest  modern  improvement  which  both  Buda  and  Pesth 
have  received,  is  the  suspension-bridge,  completed  in  1849, 
at  an  expen.se  of  650.000/.  Before  the  bridge  was  opened  to 
the  public,  its  .stability  was  curiously  and  most  .severely 
tested,  by  the  passage  of  the  whole  force  of  the  Hungarians 
and  Imperialists  over  it,  the  former  hotly  pursued  by  the 
latter.  For  nearly  two  days,  the  whole  pl.ittbrni  of  the 
bridge  was  one  dense  mass  of  moving  .soldiers.  Pop.  in 
1846,  exclusive  of  military,  40.,'i00 : in  1857,  5ii, 240. 

BUDA-KESZI,  boo'dOh'kjPsee',  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Pesth.  5 miles  W.  of  Buda.  Pop.  2312. 

BUD'AYOON/,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal. 

BUfD/BROOKE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

BUDDEEABAD,  bud'de-I-bdd/,  a strong  fort  of  Afgh.ani- 
stan,  N.E.  of  Cabool.  Lat.  34°  55'  N.,  Ion.  70°  14'  E.  Here 
the  British  captives  spared  from  the  massacres  of  1841, 
were  for  a short  time  impiisoTied. 

BUDDHA-GAYA.  bood'd’h^-gd/yl.  a widely  spread  collec- 
tion of  ruins  in  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  about 
40  miles  S.W.  of  Bahar.  It  is  a place  a good  deal  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  once  the  centre 
of  the  Booilhic  religion;  but  no  Boodhists  now  reside  at  or 
near  it. 

BUD'DRDOK/,  (anc.  Vadan'ca.)  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal.  40  miles  S.W.  of  Balasore. 

BUDDS/TOWN,  a small  village  of  Burlington  co.,  New 
Jersey,  8 miles  from  Mount  Holly. 

BUDDU,  boodMoo  (?)  a town  of  Guinea,  on  the  Niger,  37 
miles  N.W.  of  the  Chadda.  Pop.  3000  or  4000. 

BUDE,  a small  village  and  seaport  of  England,  co.  of  Corn- 
wall, on  the  Bristol  Channel,  I5  miles  W.  of  Stratton.  Pop. 
189.  It  is  sometimes  re.sorted  to  as  a bathing-place,  and  ia 
connected  by  a canal  14  miles  long  with  Launceston. 

BUDE.  See  BiD\. 

BUDEAUX,  bu/do.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BUDEL,  bii/del,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
North  Brabant, "12  miles  S.E.  of  Eyndhoven.  Pop.  500. 

BUDERICH,  (BUderich,)  bu'der-iK,  or  BLUCHER.  blU'Ker, 
a walled  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the  circle  of  Cleves,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Wesel.  Pop.  1180.  It  is 
entirely  new,  the  old  town  having  been  burned  % the  Frem  h 
in  1813. 

BUDESHEIM,  (BUde.sheim,)  bli'd&s-hime',  a village  of 
Ilesse-Darmstadt.  province  of  Rhine,  1 mile  S.E.  of  Bingen. 
Pop.  800.  Budksheim  is  the  name  also  of  several  other  vil- 
lages in  Hesse-Darmsfadt  and  Rhenish  Prussia. 

BUDGEBUDGE',  buj'bujb  a town  of  British  India,  pre.si- 
dency  of  Bengal,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Calcutta.  It  has  a small 
fort. 

BUDIN,  boo/din.  a tow-n  of  Austria.  Bohemia,  9 miles  S. 
of  Leitrneritz,  on  the  Kleine-Eger.  Pop.  1200,  of  whom  240 
are  Jews.  The  ancient  castle  of  Hasenburg  w'as  destroyed 
by  the  Prussians  in  1759. 

BUDINGEN,  bii'ding-en.  a town  of  Germany,  Ile.sse- 
Darmstadt.  28  miles  S.E.  of  Giessen.  Pop.  2750.  It  ha.®  2 
castles,  and  manufactures  of  linens,  hosiery,  and  needles. 
Near  it  are  salt  springs. 
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BTIDTSSTN,  a town  of  Saxony.  See  Bautzex. 

BUDLKIOII.  liud'lee.  EAST, a pari.shof  Etii^land, co. Devon. 

BUltO.'^IIl'XiY.  (Hiidos-HeL'y,)  1 U'dosh'hjj  or  h^d'ye,  a 
mountain  of  Transylvania,  near  its  E.  border,  lat.  46°  12'  N., 
ind  7:540  feet  in  elevation.  Keiuarkable  for  extensive  sulphur 
8prin;?s  and  caverns,  which  emit  sulphurous  exhalations. 

BUDDSO,  boo-do'so,  a village  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  40 
miles  E.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  2000. 

BUDI5A VVAIv.  boo'dra-war',  (“stronghold  of  Boodha,”)  a 
town  of  the  Punjab,  in  North-west  India,  near  the  river  Che- 
nab.  107  miles  N.E.  of  Lahore.  Pop.,  probably  2000,  many 
of  whom  are  cashmere-shawl  weavers.  It  has  a large 
bazaar,  and  a strong  fort,  whence  its  name.  Lat.  32°  53'  N., 
Ion.  75°  28'  E. ; elevation  5000  feet. 

ItUDlllO,  bood're-o.  a town  of  Italy,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Bo- 
iogna.  Pop.  of  commune,  5960. 

BUDUA,  booHlootd,  the  southernmost  town  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Dalmatia.  10  miles  S.  of  Cattaro,  on  a peninsula  in 
thcAdriatic.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  a roadstead 
foremen  vessels,  sheltered  by  the  island  of  St.  Nicolo.  Pop. 780. 

BbOUKllSlIAN,  bQd-QK-shdu',  or  BADAKIISIIAN.  bad- 
irt  sL’Ant.  a territory  of  Central  Asia,  forming  a part  of 
thoRhoondooz  dominion,  between  lat.  36°  and  38°  N.,  and 
Ion.  69°  and  73°  E..  and  consisting  of  the  W.  declivity  of  the 
Bolor-Tagh,  and  the  valleys  of  some  of  the  head-streams  of 
the  Oxus,  of  which  the  Budukhshan  Kiver  is  the  principal.’ 
Its  scenery  and  natural  pi’oducts  are  highly  interesting.  It 
contains  ruby-mines  and  massive  cliffs  of  lapis  lazuli,  which 
last  mineral  is  peculiar  to  this  region.  Its  inhal)itants  are 
Tadjihs  and  Mohammedans  of  the  Sheeah  (Shiah)  sect, 
speaking  the  Persian  laiiguaei'e.  Its  capital,  Budukhshan 
or  Fyzabad,  near  the  Koocha . v Budukhshan  Kiver,  is  in 
lat.  36°  28'  N.,  and  Ion.  71°  2:5'  E. 

BUDUKHSHAN  or  FYZABAD.  fi-zi-bM',  a town  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  capital  of  the  above  territory,  180  miles 
N.E.  of  Cabool.  lat.  36°  ’25'  N.,  Ion.  71°  37'  E.  It  was  once 
an  independent  sovereignty,  and  a place  of  great  imports 
ance.  celebrated  particularly  from  early  times  for  the  valu- 
able mines  of  ruby  in  its  neighborhood. 

BUDWEIS,  1 oddtwice.  or  BUDW  ITZ,  bdCd'wits.  a town  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  Moldan.  77  miles  S.  of  Prague.  Popula- 
ticr,  87:50.  It  is  well  built,  and  partially  fortified;  it  has  a 
handsome  council-house  a cathedral,  several  other  churches, 
a gymnasium,  philosophical  academy,  and  a high  school, 
with  flourishing  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  muslins, 
damasks,  and  saltpetre.  A railway  connects  it  with  Linz 
and  (imiinden,  in  Austria 

BUDW  ITZ,  bOdd'wits,  or  BUDWEI'l'Z.  bOOdXvits.  a town 
of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  17  miles  W.N.W.  ofZnaim.  Pop.  199.5. 
if.  has  a castle  and  several  suburbs.  It  is  sometimes  called 
M-hri.sch  Budwitz.  (mVrish  b6c)d'wits.)“  Moravian  Budwitz,” 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  above,  or  Bohemian  Budwitz. 

BUD'WOKTH,  GllEAT.  a parish  of  Enghind,  co.  of  Chester. 

BUDGVOK'ril,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  Enghind.  co.  Chester. 

BUECH,  bii-aisht  or  bwSsh.  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the 
depai’tment  sf  Drome,  and  flows  into  the  Durance  at  Siste- 
rou.  Basses-Alpes,  length  5 5 miles.  Peti'I'  Buech.  peh-teet 
blit-.'sh'.  (i.e.  “ lil.tle  Buech.”)  is  an  affluent  of  the  above. 

BUHIL,  a pnst-<iffice  of  Montgomery  co..  New  York. 

BU  ENA  V E.XTURA,  California.  See  S \x  Bue.va  Ventura. 

BUE.N  AVE.\'TUR.\.,  bwa-nd-ven-too'rd.  a town  of  51exico. 
Bv^te  of  Chihuahua:  lat.  *29°5.5'N.,  Ion.  106°  30' W.;  140 
miles  N.tV.  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua.  It  is  small,  but  well 
built,  and  contains  about  1500  inhabitants.  About  10  miles 
N.W.  from  the  town  there  ar^  very  extensive  ruins,  called 
Casiis  (xrandes.  An  area  of  several  square  miles  is  covered 
with  the  remains  of  buildings,  whi.-h,  fiom  their  number, 
6.rfc  supposed  to  contain  a population  of  at  least  20.0l)0  or 
cO.OOO.  Fine  earthenware  .jars  have  been  excavated  here,  as 
well  as  images,  made  of  baked  earth. 

BUE.NA  V'ENTUKA,  a maritime  village  of  New  Granada, 
South  America,  department  of  Cauca.  on  the  bay  of  Choco. 
It  is  wretchedly  built,  but  is  the  port  for  a considerable  ex- 
tsTit  of  country. 

B U E .N  A V IST .A,  bw.Vna  veesbi  or  bo'na  vis'ta.  {i. e.  literally 
“good  or  fine  view.”)  a celebrated  battle-field  of  Mexico, 
sii  'iated  about  90  miles  S.W.  of  Monterey,  and  10  miles  from 
Saltillo.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  mountain  ridges, 
narrow  defiles,  and  impassable  ravines.  Here.  February  22 
and  2:5,  1847.  General  Taylor,  at  the  head  of  less  than  adOO 
United  States  troops,  a large  portion  of  whom  were  raw 
volunteers,  totally  defeated  20.Uii0  Mexicans  under  Santa 
Anna.  The  former  lost  only  ’267  killed  and  479  wounded 
and  missing.  This  action  is  sometimes  called  the  “Battle 
of  La  Angostura,”  from  the  name  of  a pass  occupied  by  a 
detachment  of  General  Tavlor's  army  at  the  coinmeucement 
of  the  engagement.  If  miles  N.E.  of  Buena  Vista.  Buena 
Vista  is  the  name  of  several  other  places  in  .Mexico. 

BUENA  V18TA.  a new  county  in  the  upper  part  of  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  625  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Little 
lioux  Biver,  and  also  drained  by  several  of  its  small  tribu- 
taries. This  county  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850. 
It  was  named  from  the  above  battle-field.  Pop.  57. 

BUENA  VIS'l’A.  a village  of  Bedford  co..  Pennsylvania, 
«i  the  road  from  Shellsburg  to  Cumberland,  in  Maryland. 


BUENA  VTSTA,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn. 

BUEN.A  VISTA,  a post-office.  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvaniw 

BU  ENA  VIST  A.  a post-office.  Prince  George's  co..  IM  ary  la  no 

BUENA  VlS'l'A.  a post-office  ofDuplin  co..  North  Carolina 

BUENA  VIS'TA,  a posboffice  of  Greenville  district,  Soutl 
Carolina. 

BUENA  VISTA,  formerly  PEA  KTDGE,  a thriving  post 
village,  capital  of  Marion  co..  Georgia.  101  miles  S.W.  01 
Milledgeville,  and  33  miles  S.K.  frimi  Columbus.  It  has  s 
pleasant  and  healthv  situation,  and  is  surrounded  by  a fer 
tile  country,  in  whi  h cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  cultivated. 
The  village  contains  a hrick  court-house,  2 churches,  and  1 
high-schools.  It  was  laid  out  in  1848. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a small  post-village.  Monroe  co.,  Alabama. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a post-village  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. II  miles  E.  of  Houston,  the  county  seat. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co..  Texas,  on 
the  road  from  Shelbyville  to  Henderson,  about  20  miles  W. 
from  Sabine  ’’iver.  It  has  atiout  12  families  and  3 stores. 

BUENA  A'TSTA,  a posboffice  of  IVashita  co.,  Arkansas. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a po.st  village  of  Carroll  co.,  Tennessee, 
96  miles  W.  of  Nashville,  has  3 stores. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Kentucky. 

BUENA  VISTW.  a post-office  of  'I'uscarawas  co,.  Ohio. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a township  of  Ri  bland  co..  Wisconsin. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a village  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio,  on  Rab 
tlesnake  Creek,  46  miles  S.W.  of  Columbus;  has  about  200 
inhabitant;^ 

BUENA  VISTA,  a post-office  of  Holmes  co..  Ohio. 

BUENA  VTS'l'A.  a village  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  109  miles  above  Cincinnati. 

BUENA  VTS'l'A,  a post-village  of  Saginaw  co..  IMichigan, 
on  the  Saginaw  l iver,  100  miles  N.N.W.  of  Detroit.  Its 
origin  is  quite  recent. 

BUENA  VTS'l'A.  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana,  about 
15  miles  W.  of  Brookville. 

BUENA  VTS'l'A.  a village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana,  12 
miles  N.  of  Noldesville. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a village  near  the  N.  extremity  of  Gibson 
co..  Indiana,  on  White  Kiver.  110  miles  S.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a village  of  Monroe  co..lDdiana,  13 miles 
S.W.  of  Bloomington. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana, 
on  Mosquito  Creek,  4 miles  from  the  Ohio  Diver. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a post-office  of  .lefferson  co..  Indiana. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a village  of  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana,  on 
Tippecanoe  Kiver. 

KUE.NA  VISTA,  a small  village  of  Kandolph  co..  Indi- 
ana 8 miles  S.W.  of  Winchester  the  county  town. 

BUENA  VTST,\.  a village  of  Washington  co..  Indiana,  on 
the  New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad.  8 miles  N.W.  of  Salem. 

BUEN  A VTS'r  A.  a townshii)in  Schuyler  co..  Illinois.  P.  955. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a post-village  of  Stephenson  co.,  '.Tli- 
nois.  10  miles  N.N.E.  from  Freeport. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a posboffice  of  Platte  co.,  Missouri,  35 
miles  N.W.  of  Independence. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a village  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  about  80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  46  miles 
E.  by  N.  from  Iowa  City. 

BUENA  VIST .4.  a post-village  of  Portage  co.,  Wisconsin. 
100  miles  N.  of  Madison ; has  1 church. 

BUENA  VISTA  FURNACE,  a posboffice  of  Rockbridge 
co..  Virginia. 

BUENA  VISTA  SPRINGS,  a posboffice  of  Logan  co., 
Kentucky. 

BUEN  AVISTA,  hwi-nit-veesttl.  a village  in  the  bland  of 
Teneriffe;  lat.  28°  16' N..  Ion.  16°  58' W..  on  an  elevated 
plain.  925  feet  above  the  sea;  it  is  well  built,  has  a spa'ious 
S(iuare.  a church,  several  chapels,  ami  schools.  Pop.  2:500. 

BUEN  .WOE,  bw’m  ir'i.  or  BAN  AIK,  one  of  the  Dutch 
tVest  India  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  30  mi'es  E. 
of  CuraQao.  Lat.  12°  ’20'  N..  Ion.  68°  27'  W.  Length.  20 
miles:  average  breadth,  4 miles.  Principal  products,  cattle 
and  salt.  Pop.  in  1847.  1955.  of  whom  673  were  .slaves.  It 
has  a village  with  a tolerable  harbor. 

KUENOS  AYRES,  bi/nos  lifi-iz.  or  botnos-airz.  (Sp.  pron. 
bw.Vnoce  Pr^s.)  a city  of  South  America,  caiutal  of  a state  of 
its  own  name,  and  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  La  Plata  estuary,  which  is  here  30 
miles  wide,  and  about  150  miles  from  the  sea.  opposite  the 
town  of  Colonia  del  Sacramento.  ('I'he  name  Buenos  Ayres 
was  given  it  bv  its  founder.  Mendoza,  and  signifies  ‘brood 
air.”  a title  which  its  good  health  justifies.)  Lat.  34°  35'  5"  S., 
Ion.  58°  22'  W.  It  covers  a surface  < f about  3 miles  in  length 
by  about  24  miles  in  greatest  breadth,  and  is  regularly  laid 
out.  all  its  streets  crossing  loi-  h other  at  right  ancles.  The 
granite  with  which  the  streets  are  paved  is  obtained  from 
the  island  of  Mai’tin  (larcia.  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
'I’he  houses,  which  are  built  of  brick,  and  whitewashed, 
have  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years  Almost  every 
house  has  a garden,  and  many  have  balconies  with  lattice- 
work.  for  containing  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  windows  of 
the  houses,  toward  the  streets,  are  generally  two  in  num- 
ber, having  an  iron  grating,  called  reja,  which  gives  theus 
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a gloomy  and  jiritior-like  appearance.  The  floors  are  gene- 
rally pared  with  brick,  the  use  of  wood  in  their  construc- 
t.’Ofi  being  avoided  as  much  as  possilile,  except  in  tho.se 
erected  by  tiie  foreign  population.  These  are  built  in  the 
Euri  nean  styl  and  are  often  three  stories  high.  The  city 
is  iai  . out  in  squares  of  150  yards  or  raras  each,  and  each 
yiKinzina  or  four  s(iuares,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
alderman  or  ulc>iUle..  The  principal  siiuare,  or  I’laza  de  la 
Victoria,  is  situated  aliout  two  squares  from  the  river,  and 
Immediately  behind  the  foi't,  which  is  now  generally  used 
for  firing  .salutes,  and  contains  the  public  military  offices : 
In  the  centre  of  the  sriuare  is  a monument  erected  in  honor 
of  South  American  Independence:  it  is  surrounded  by  hand- 
some building.s.  incii.ding  the  cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace, 
the  cabildo  or  hall  of  justice,  the  police  office.  &c.  There  are 
4 convents.  2 for  monks  or  friars,  San  Franci.sco  and  Santo 
Jjociingo.  and  2 for  nuns,  Santa  Catalina  and  San  Juan. 
The  cathedral  is  a very  large  and  rich  edifice,  covering 
nearly  half  a S(iuare.  It  is  adorned  with  pictures  from  the 
best  Spanish  masters,  and  also  contains  the  military  tro 
pbies  taken  from  the  British,  under  Generals  Beresford  and 
Whitelocke.  in  lf05  and  1807.  There  are  15  other  parhh 
churches,  besides  an  Episcopal,  a Presbyterian,  and  a .Me- 
thodist church  for  foreigners.  The  sites  of  these  churches, 
and  the  Protestant  burial-ground,  were  given  to  the  foreign 
population  by  General  Ko.sas's  administration.  The  other 
public  buildings  an!  a house  of  representatives,  built  in  imi- 
tation of  the  American  ^all  of  Congress,  a military  depot 
called  the  Hetiro.  capable  of  accommodating  3000  persons, 
and  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  a custom- 
house. a hf)spital,  a foundling  hospital  or  cu)ia.  a female 
college  attached  to  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  a male 
college  belonging  to  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  and  possess- 
ing a library  of  20.(i0l)  volumes;  connected  with  this  college 
are  a collection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  an  observatory, 
a mathematical  school,  a normal  school,  and  a si  hool  for 
pg.:nting  and  drawing.  Several  other  literary  and  scientific 
iiistiturions  have  been  established  here  since  th  ■ UevoluTion. 
including  a .society  for  the  promotion  of  natural  philoso])hy 
and  mathematics,  one  of  medicine,  and  another  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  agrii'ulture. 

The  trade,  and  consequently  the  prosperity  of  Buenos 
Ayres  is  mu  h impeded  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  navi- 
gating the  La  Plata,  and  the  want  of  a safe  and  commodious 
harbor.  Large  vessels,  drawing  above  12  feet  of  water,  can- 
not come  nearer  than  5 or  6 miles:  vessels  of  less  drau  ht 
generally  go  into  the  inner  roads,  and  am  hor  about  a mile 
g;id  a half  from  the  city.  The  surf  on  the  beach  is  very 
heavy  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  S.E. : another  danger 
atio..!s  from  the  pamperos,  sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind, 
whi  h sweep  across  the  pampas  from  the  Andes  with  tre- 
mendous fury.  There  is  a harbor  for  coasting  vessels  on  the 
S.  of  the  city,  in  a small  river  called  the  P.iachuelo.  A good 
road  was  built  to  this  place  in  1838,  by  order  of  Rosas,  in 
18.)3,  the  South  .American  and  General  Navigation  Company 
was  established  between  Birkenhead,  (opposite  Liverpool. 
England.)  and  South  America,  with  Steamers  touching  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  Ac. 

In  1843.  54',t  vessels  (tons.  105.238)  entered,  and  438  vessels 
(tons,  84,117)  cleared  from  the  port.  In  1849,  the  clearances 
were  500  vessels,  (tons,  110,98-1,)  of  which  90  (tons,  22,4fi9) 
were  for  the  United  States.  The  following  exhibits  some  of 
the  leading  articles  exported  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  1849: — 


Articles. 

Exports  to 
the  United 
States. 

Export.s  to 
another  coun 
ti-ies. 

Rppf.  jprkpd 

497,662 

Do.  preserved 

1 ,290 

Hones 

l’o.o,ono 

3,125,500 

Do 

a:t 

983 

Fe-<ithers 

11 

49 

;if> 

7.1-i 

15 

Hiir 

3:i 

3,101 

Dr. 

244 

957 

18 

Hole  CuttiiiRS 

2 59^ 

4, .363 

Kl.-ies,  ox  and  cow,  salted... 

78.775 

864,3:t6 

Do.  do.  dry 

575,017 

2,0.8,297 

Do.  horse,  dry I 

11,487 

37.675 

Do.  do.  saitiid 

2.704 

103. -:36 

Dorns,  ox  and  cow 

638,711 

1,966,791 

Skins,  calf  and  deer 

bales 

178 

741 

Do.  do.  do 

8.6 

1,751 

Do.  goat  and  sheep 

1,512 

3,273 

Do.  nutria 

15 

43 

fnllnu 

24.949 

1)0 

35,216 

1»0 

si.oOt) 

W ool 

20.397 

29.998 

Do 

1,845 

3,179 

l)n 

150 

About  two-thirds  of  the  carrying  trade  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  United  States,  it  is  stated,  is  done  by  Ger- 
man, Bani.sh,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  vessels,  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  re  iprocal  treaties  with  those  nations. 

The  impnrt.s,  include  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  other 
manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce  from  Great  Bri- 
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tain : jewelry,  perfumery,  and  articles  of  luxury  from  Fi  ance 
various  goods  from  the  other  European  States,  and  coars« 
cloths,  provisions,  soap,  candles,  furniture,  and  deal«  from 
the  United  States. 

The  financial  affairs  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  carried  on 
through  a remarkable  institution,  called  the  “Casa  de  Mo- 
neda,”  or  house  of  money.  Though  having  neither  capital 
nor  any  fixed  limit  to  its  issues,  yet.  being  supported  by  th9 
credit  of  the  government,  it  is  placed  beyond  the  pi  ssil  ilitj 
of  failure.  The  lowest  point  of  depreciation  whicn  its  cur 
rency  ever  reached  was  during  the  blockade,  in  1840.  when 
one  dollar  of  silver  was  worth  thirty-five  dollars  of  paper. 

In  its  best  days  it  was  at  a premium,  worth  mo>e  than  sil- 
ver or  gold. 

The  city  is  indifferently  supplied  with  water,  there  being 
no  publb-  cisterns,  and  the  wells,  though  numerous,  being 
all  brackish;  the  only  supply  is  from  the  river,  the  water 
f om  whi.h  is  carried  about  in  butts,  mouTited  on  bullock- 
carts,  and  sold  at  a high  price;  it  is  at  fiist  hot  and  muddy, 
but  af'ec  being  allowed  to  settle,  it  1 ecomes  excellent  for 
drinking.  IMo.st  of  the  wealthier  families  have  large  deep 
tanks,  in  whi  h the  rain  that  falls  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the 
houses  is  collected.  The  city  is  badly  supplied  w ith  finl; 
there  are  no  trees  of  any  extent  near,  except  fhoso  i lanted 
by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  islands  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Farana  and  Uruguay.  These, 
which  are  chiefly  fruit-trees,  cover  a space  of  upwards  of  20 
miles.  From  here  the  inhabitants  gather  mo.st  of  their  fire- 
wood. and  from  here,  also,  the  markets,  during  the  fruit  sea- 
son. are  supplied  wuth  oranges,  peaches,  and  lemons.  The 
procuring  of  fruit  and  fuel  from  these  islands  is  often  dan- 
gerous, as  they  are  infested  with  panthers.  The  English 
and  American  population  generally  make  use  of  coal 
brought  from  England  as  ballast.  Living  in  Buenos  Ayres 
is  very  cheap.  The  markets  are  good,  and  beef  is  geuenilly 
.sold  at  2 cents  per  pound. 

The  environs  of  the  city  for  2 or  3 miles  are  very  beauti- 
ful. consisting  of  well-cultivated  fields,  and  enlivened  by 
numerous  country  residences  called  quintas ; the  most 
wealthy  have  their  country  seats  surrounded  with  garden.s. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayre.s,  who  are 
said  to  be  observant  and  intelligent,  are  the  de.scendants  of 
Spaniards,  who  have  .settled  in  the  country  dining  the  last 
three  centuries.  The  climate  is  very  healthy,  but  variable. 

.so  much  .so  that  they  kill  the  cattle  in  the  open  fields,  and 
after  taking  away  the  hides  and  tallow,  and  the  four  quar- 
ters of  beef  leave  the  remnants  to  dry  up  on  the  gi-ound;  the 
stench  can  scarcely  be  perceived:  even  the  killinggrounds  for 
the  expoi-tation  of  salt  or  jerked  beef  is  within  a Tiiile  of  the 
city,  and  the  authorities  do  not  consider  them  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  place.  The  temperature  rist-s  as  high  as  90*^ 
in  the  shade,  and  sinks  as  low  as  35°  40'.  and  is  subject  to 
sudden  jind  violent  changes.  The  deaths  in  the  city  are 
estimated  at  1 in  32.  and  in  the  country  at  1 in  40.  The 
cMv  w'as  founded  in  1580  by  Don  Juan  de  Garay,  and  in 
1776  was  made  the  seat  of  vice-royalty,  and  in  1778  the  port 
was  thrown  partially  open  by  the  Spaniards,  from  which 
time  the  city  increased  rapidly.  Its  prospi-rity  of  late  years, 
however,  in  consequence  of  blockades  and  the  unst!ttled  state 
of  the  government,  has  not  been  very  remarkable.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1837,  was  81.000;  three  years  later  it  h.ad  dimi- 
ni-hed  to  60,000;  according  to  the  most  recent  and  reliable 
authorities  it  is  now  aliout  120,000,  of  which  probably  one- 
fifth  are  foreigners,  chiefly  English,  French,  and  American. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  a province  of  South  America,  and  the 
most  important  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  extends  from  the 
Itio  Negro  or  Sauces  on  the  S..  (in  lat.  41°  S..)  along  the  .At- 
lantic Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  1 io  de  la  Plata,  and  along 
the  whole  .south-w-estern  shores  of  its  estuary,  and  the  S.W, 
banKS  of  tne  Parana,  as  far  as  the  Airoyo  del  Medio  Liver, 
which  separates  it  from  Santa  Fe.  (about  lat.  33°  S.)  The  IV. 
boundary  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neposta  Liver  in 
a N.E.  direction,  to  the  M'.  extremity  of  the  Sierra  del  Vul- 
can. From  N.  to  S.  it  measures  about  510  miles:  from  E.  to 
W.,  750  miles.  Area,  estimated  at  75.000  .square  miles.  The 
coast  line,  exclusive  of  minute  sinuosities,  is  about  750 
mile.s.  The  province  pre.sents  nearly  throughout  one  vast 
level  of  slightly  undulating  surface,  known  as  the  pampas 
of  Buenos  .Ayres,  a large  portion  of  which  has  a fertile  .soil 
for  arable  culture  or  pasturage;  but  little  of  the  former  is 
attempted,  although  grain,  fruit.  aTid  vegetables  thrive 
well,  and  with  proper  industry  might  be  produced  in  great 
abundance.  The  rich  pastures  of  the  pampas  are  covered 
with  long,  tufted,  luxuriant  grass,  intermixed  with  brillj.int 
flowers,  affording  an  inexhaustible  subsistence  to  immen.se 
herds  of  cattle  and  hor.ses.  'fhe  S.  and  less  favored  parts  ai  e 1 
sandy,  with  patches  of  saline  plants,  stunted  trees,  and  numo- 
rons  salines.  Having  little  slope,  the  pampas  havt  few  run 
ningwaters.  theonly  streamsof  any  magnitude  being  the  Ne- 
gro and  the  Colorado  in  the  S..  and  the  .smaller  river  8alado  in 
the  central  parts.  There  aie.  however,  a vast  numler  of  salt 
pools  and  lakes,  of  various  dimensions,  dispersed  over  the 
country,  the  salt  in  which  tbrms  with  extraordinary  ra-  | 

pidity  in  dry  weather,  and  is  beautifully  white  and  finely  j 

crystallized,  requiring  no  purification  before  beini  carrii  d I 
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to  market.  About  4.50  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Buenos 
Avres.  there  is  a very  lar^e  salt  lake,  called  Urre  Lauquen. 
(•‘■'bitter  lake.”)  about  30  miles  loufi  and  15  broad,  from 
which  that  city  drew  its  annual  supplies  of  salt,  before  the 
port  was  thrown  open  to  foreigners.  The  S.  part  compre- 
hends the  Sierra  del  Vulcan,  the  S.E.  the  Sierra  Ventana. 
Priticipal  river,  the  Saldana,  Salta,  .and  Quequin.  Climate 
of  N.  part,  mild — ice  seldom  occurs;  mean  summer  heat. 
90^.  The  N.  winds  prevailing  here  have  the  disagreeable 
character  of  the  sirocco  of  Italy;  the  S.W.  winds,  or  p'impe- 
roK.  are  hurricanes  accompanied  with  thunder.  In  the  S. 
district  the  climate  is  colder,  but  healthy.  There  is  suffi- 
cient rain  in  general  throughout  both  districts,  but  occa- 
sionally there  are  years  of  excessive  and  destructive 
Iroinrhts.  Cattle  and  their  produce  are  the  chief  sources  of 
wealth.  Hides,  hair,  horns,  tallow,  and  jerked  beef  are  the 
exports.  Horses,  mules,  and  asses  are  also  exported,  and  of 
late  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  improved,  and  wool  has 
formed  an  article  of  export.  Formerly  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  was  so  neglected,  that  grain  was  required  from 
abroad;  now,  wheat  is  exported  to  some  extent. 

Buenos  Ayres  became  independent  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment in  1810,  and.  along  with  the  neighboring 
states,  joined  in  a confederated  republic,  (the  Argentine 
or  La  Plata.)  which,  however,  was  not  long  kept  up.  and 
now  each  state  has  a separate  and  independent  administra- 
tion. The  executive  is  vested  in  a governor  or  captain- 
general.  elected  for  five  years,  aided  by  a council  of  mini.s- 
ters  chosen  by  the  governor.  The  junta  or  legislative  as- 
sembly consists  of  44  deputies,  one-half  renewed  annually 
by  popular  election.  But  under  llosas,  all  constitutional 
government  has  been  annulled,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press 
restricted.  A chain  of  forts  has  been  established  along  the 

W.  boundary  to  overawe  the  Indians.  Pop.  about  320,000. 

Ad),  and  inhab.  Buenos  Avri.\n,  bo'nos  a/re-an. 

liUKXOS  AYKKS.  Confederation  of.  See  Plata. 

BUKT.  Le,  leh  bii'd',  one  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  province 
of  Faucigny.  between  Chamouni  and  Sixt,  N.  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Height  above  the  sea,  10,128  feet. 

BUFAKIK.  See  Boofareek. 

BUF  FA.  See  Bassa. 

BUFFALO,  buf'fa-lo,  a city,  port  of  entry  and  seat  of  jus- 
tice, I rie  county.  New  York,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Erie,  in  lat.  42° 53'  N.,  Ion.  78°  56'  W .,  being 
352  miles  W.  ot  Albany  by  the  Erie  Canal,  300  miles  by  the 
New  York  Central  Raiiroad,  400  miles  N.W  of  New  York  by 
the  Buffalo  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  22  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Niagara  Falls  by  the  Buffalo  branch  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  182  miles  N.E.  of  Cleveland  by  the  Cleveland 
anil  Erieand  Buffalo  and  State  Line  railroads,  103  miles  .\.E. 
of  Cleveland  by  water,  200  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Detroit,  53  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Chicago,  820  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Louis.  It  has  rail- 
way connections  via  the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  with  Gode- 
ricii  on  Lake  Huron  159  miles  distant,  with  Delroitaiid  Sar- 
nia via  the  Great  W^estern  Railway,  and  with  Toronto  and 
Montreal  via  the  Crand  Trunk.  The  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railroad  has  made  a survey  fora  branch  extension 
of  that  road  to  this  city  connecting  with  a railway  on  the 
Canada  side  of  the  Niagara  River,  extending  from  Fort  Erie 
to  Niagara  on  Lake  Ontario,  a distance  of  31  miles. 

The  city  has  a water  front  of  about  5 miles  being  about  2)^ 
miles  on  the  lake  and  2}/^  miles  on  the  Niagara  l iver.  The 
Bite  on  the  lake  front  gradually  rises  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  2 miles  becomes  an  extended  undulating  plain  .50 
feet  above  the  water  level  of  the  harbor.  A portion  of  the 
river  front  is  a bold  bluff  of  60  feet  above  the  water  level  of 
the  liver  and  the  Erie  Canal  that  pass  near  it.  The  more 
elevated  portion  of  the  site  affords  fine  views  of  the  city,  Ni- 
agara River,  Canada  shore,  the  lake  and  bay,  and  the  hilly 
country  to  the  south  east.  Buffalo,  in  the  main,  is  handsomely 
built.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  for  the  most  part 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  Main  street  extending 
about  3 miles,  Niagara  street  4 miles,  Delaware  streets  miles, 
are  particularly  worthy  of  mention.  The  business  portion  of 
the  city  lies  near  the  lake  and  river.  About  1^  miles  above 
the  point  where  the  waters  of  the  lake  merge  in  the  Niagara 
Ri  ver,  Buffalo  Creek  enters  the  lake  from  the  E.  and  the  Erie 
Canal  from  the  N.W..  being  nearly  parallel  in  their  passage 
through  the  city  and  harbor.  The  streets  in  the  more  ele- 
vated portions  of  the  city  are  bordered  with  a profusion  of 
shade  trees,  and  the  more  important  avenues  have  many  fine 
residences.  Shade  trees  adorn  the  public  squares,  five  in  all, 
named  Niagara,  Lafayette  Place, W’ashington,  Franklin,  Dela- 
ware Place,  and  Terrace  Parks. 

Among  the  princiiial  public  buildings  are  a city  peniten- 
t.ary,  jail,  city-hall,  2 court-houses, 4 commodious  markets, 
a custom-house — including  the  post-office  and  U.S.  court- 
rooms— a state  arsenal,  the  Young  Men's  A-sociation  build- 
inirs.and  70  churches.  Several  of  the  churches  are  fine  edi- 
fice.-!. '^f  these  St.  Paul’s  and  .‘^t.  John  s ( Episcoiial),  St.  Jo- 
Bejih’s  Cathed-il  (Carbolic),  the  North,  Central,  and  Dela- 
ware street  churcnco  (Presbyterian),  and  the  new  Univer- 
Baliet  church,  are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  Of  the  70 
churches  there  are  8 Ejiiscopal,  8 Presbyterian,  9 Methodist, 
7 UapUst,  16  Roman  Catholic,  2 Evangelical  Lutheran,  3 Ger- 


man Evangelical,  1 Univer3ali.st,  1 Unitarian,!  German  Pe 
formed,  1 German  Lutlierau  Trinity,  1 French  P»'otest:.iit,  1 
l.lienezer,  2 Union  Bethel,  I Zion's  Church.  1 Jewisli  Syua- 
g('gue,  and  7 others,  the  religious  tenets  of  which  are  not 
known. 

Among  the  literary,  educational,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions, is  the  Buffalo  University,  chartered  in  18  lO.with  wliicb 
is  connected  a fluurishing  medical  college  in  charge  of  ex 
perieiiced  professors  in  every  deitartment  of  iiM-diciiie  and 

surgery.  The  Young  Men  s Association, orgari. d in  1836; 

has  now  a library  of  nearly  12, tlUO  volumes,  aim  -as  for  many 
years  sustained  an  annual  lecture  course  during  the  winter 
months.  The  buildings  now.  occuiiied  by  the  Association 
were  recently  purchased  and  [laid  for  by  public  snhscriiition, 
at  a cost,  including  tlie  imi)rovements,of  $l  25,0  0.  'J'he  sjia- 
cious  reading-rooms  are  well  supplied  with  periodicals  and 
the  principal  imldic  journals  ot  this  and  other  states.  The 
Imildings  are  jointly  occupied  by  tlie  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion, the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  tiie  Bnlf.do  Law  IJ- 
brar}',  the  Historical  Society,  anil  the  Buffalo  Fine-Artsi lal- 
lery.  The  German  Young  Men  s Association  has  a libraiy 
of  upwards  of  2000  volumes  chiefly  works  in  the  German 
language:  also  a reading  room  supjilied  with  periudieals  and 
newspapers.  The  Young  Men  s Christian  Union,  organized 
in  May,  1852,  and  incorporated  in  March,  1853,  has  about  900 
members  It  has  a library  and  reading-rooms  and  sustains 
an  annual  course  of  lectures.  The  Buffalo  Female  Acadi'iny, 
witli  an  endowment  of  $50,000.  is  plea.-,anlly  situated  on  Dehv- 
ware  street  and  is  in  a flourishing  condition.  There  are  18 
publications  in  the  city,  including  6 daily,  8 weekly,  3 semi- 
weekly  newspapers,  and  3 montlily  and  semi-monthly  iieri- 
odirals.  Of  the  newspapers  2 daily,  1 tri-weekly.  1 semi-week- 
ly and  2 weekly  are  published  in  the  German  language.  Tlie 
system  of  public  schools,  free  to  all,  is  secoml  to  no  other 
city  in  the  state,  and  Buffalo  was  among  the  very  first  cities 
in  the  state  in  introducing  and  perfecting  this  system  of 
poimlar  education.  There  are  32  scliool  districts,  besides  a 
central  high-scliool,  a school  for  colored  children,  and  St. 
Vincents  Orphan  Asylum,  in  which  schools  are  maintained 
during  the  entire  year  at  the  inihlic  expense.  The  annual 
expense  of  the  scliools  is  from  $90,000  to  $100,000.  This 
system  employs  215  teachers,  who  give  instruction  to  up- 
wards of  16,000  pupils  The  .si  bools  are  under  the  care 
and  direction  of  the  City  Council.  The  benevolent  institu- 
tions ineinde  the  Church  Charity  Foundation,  the  Buffalo 
and  St.  Vincent  Orphan  Asylums,  the  new  City  Hosjiital,  a 
Marine  Hospital  founded  in  1833,  the  Hospital  of  the  Si.stera 
of  Cliarity.  the  Boatmen's  Friend  Society,  Association 
for  the  relief  of  the  Boor,  Buffalo  Industrial  School  Asso- 
ciation, Martha  Industrial  School,  the  Firemen’s  Benevo- 
lent Association,  the  Benevolent  Society  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  St.John's  Clmrch,  the  soldier's  Rest,  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Catholic  Temperance  Society,  the  Bufl'alo  City  Dis- 
pensary. There  are  13  Masonic  l.odges,  and  5 lodges  and 
1 Degree  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  Odd-Fellows.  Besides  these 
there  are  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Erie,  the 
Buffalo  Ilortirultural  Society,  and  vai'ious  religious  and 
other  associations. 

The  manufactures  of  Buffalo  have  already  attained  very 
considerable  magnitude  in  the  different  brandies,  among 
which  that  of  iron  in  its  numerous  brandies,  leather,  agri- 
cnltnial  implements,  distilled  spirits,  flour,  cement,  oil-refi- 
ning, are  the  most  [iromineiit.  There  are  now  in  active  ope- 
ration in  this  city  upwards  of  20  establishments  engaged  in 
the  mamifactnre  of  iron,  emiiloying  about  3000  persons. 
I’rominent  among  these  are  tlie  hlast-fiiriiaces  and  rolling- 
mill  of  the  Union  Iron  Comiiany,  the  Fletcher  Furnace,  and 
Fr^itt  & Co.’s  extensive  iron  and  nail-works, the  Sheperd  Iron- 
Works,  the  Buffalo  Steam-Engine  and  Iron  Ship-building 
M'orks,  the  Eagle  Iron-Works — the  five  last  having  extensive 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  steam-engines 
and  boilers — the  Niagara  and  Buffalo  Steam-Forge  Works, 
both  of  which  can  make  light  and  heavy  forgings,  including 
anchors,  car-axles,  &c..  besides  various  other  estahlish- 
ments.  The  Fletcher  Furnace  makes  upwards  of  9000 
tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum.  There  are  50  nail-machines 
ill  the  iron  and  nail-works  making  cut  and  shoe-nails, 
spikes  and  tacks.  In  the  rolling-mill  are  9 heating  and  16 
puddling-furnaces  and  7 trains  of  rolls,  and  the  daily  pro- 
duct of  nails,  spikes  and  iron  is 40  tons — equal  to  12,500  tons 
annually.  The  Union  Iron-Works  have  3 blast-furnaces  with 
a cajiacity  for  the  manufacture  of  30,000  tons  of  pig-iron  per 
annum,  using  for  the  product  between  40,000  and  50,000  tons 
of  iron  ore  and  50,000  tons  of  coal.  The  rolling-mill  has  14 
heating  and  14  iniddling-fnrnaces  with  5 trains  of  rolls,  and 
can  turn  > nt  annually  25,000  tons  ol  new  and  re-rolled  rails, 
and  from  5000  to  10,000  tons  of  merchants’  iron  of  all  sizes, 
Including  beams  and  girders  for  bridges  and  the  construc- 
tion of  iron  vessels  and  iilates  for  shiiibuilding  and  iron- 
armored  ships.  There  are  within  the  city  limits  10  flouring- 
mills  that  annnally  manufacture  from  550,000  to  450,000  bar- 
rels of  flour.  During  the  12  months  ending  Dec.  3lst,  1864, 
the  General  Government  tax  collected  on  manufactures  in 
this  district  was  about  $1,538,000.  Buffalo  is  probalily  des- 
tined to  be  uext  in  importance  to  Pittsburg  in  the  manufac- 
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tTire  iron.  The  iron  ores  of  Lake  Snperior,  Oneida  and 
Clinton  counties,  New  York,  and  tlie  black  band  of  the  Tun-  ' 
angezl.cnt  Valley,  in  McKean  county,  Pennsylvania,  are  all 
access, ble,  the  li'rst  3 by  water  and  the  latter  by  rail.  The 
coal  n.inesof  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  are  within  easy  reach 
by  rail  and  water,  and  there  is  an  inexhaustable  supply 
of  limestone  for  flux  within  the  city  limits. 

The  hai  bor  of  Bulfalo  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the  great 
chain  of  lakes,  and  could  be  made  sufficiently  capacious  to  ac- 
commodate the  entire  fleet  navigating  the  lakes  now  or  50 
years  hence.  The  present  harbor  is  formed  by  Buffalo  Creek, 
the  Blackwell  Canal,  the  Erie  <ind  (diio  Basins,  and  North 
Bulfalo  Harbor.  Buffalo  Creek  is  navigable  for  more  than  2 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  lake  for  vessels  di-awingl2 
feet  of  water.  Nearly  i)arallel  to,  and  fi-om  200  to  s00  feet 
from  it,  is  the  Blackwell  Ship-Canal  miles  long,  and  con-  j 
nected  with  it  by  4 ship-canal  slips.  Alxuit  1 mile  from  the  1 
mouth  of  the  creek  and  contiected  with  it  by  a ship-canal 
slip  is  the  Ohio  Basin  contaitiing  10  acres.  A pier  or  break- 
water on  the  S.  side  of  the  creek  iuid  a sea-wall  next  t e 
lake  gives  ample  protection  from  storms.  On  the  end  of  this 
pier  extending  about  1600  feet  into  the  lake  is  a mole  on 
which  is  the  govertiment  light-house.  On  the  side  of  the 
creek  is  another  pier  extending  into  the  lake  about  500  feet. 
At  nearly  right  angles  to  the  S.  pier  and  distant  fiom  it  and 
the  N.  pier  bOO  feet,  commences  the  Erie  Basin  pier,  extend- 
ing towards  North  Bvitf.do  harbeu’  5000  feet,  and  about  1000 
feet  (ILstant  from  the  shore  line  of  the  lake.  The  interme- 
di.ite  space  between  this  pit^r  and  the  shore  line,  1000  by  5000 
feet,  is  called  the  Erie  Basin  harbor,  which  has  sufficient 
dej)th  of  water  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  Erie  Basin  sea-wall  is  a mole,  and  v(*ssels  can  enter  it 
at  this  jioint,  or  from  the  entrance  through  Buffalo  Creek. 
About  ^ of  a mile  Irom  the  mole  of  the  i rie  Basin  pier  is 
the  Black  Rock  pier,  enclosing  a portion  of  the  Niagara  Riv- 
er, about  2 miles  long  and  from  200  t(j  000  ieet  wide,  forming 
what  is  Called  “Black  Rock  Harbor.”  The  water  in  this 
harbor  is  shoal,  and  only  vessels  of  light  draught  can  enter 
it.  It  forms  for  more  than  a mile  the  Ei  ie  Canal,  and  boats 
draw'ing  0 feet  of  water  can  pas>  through  it.  Buffalo  Creek, 
the  Blackwell  Canal  and  slips,  the  Ohio  and  Erie  B.isin  har- 
bors give  abundance  of  sea-room  to  accommodate  a fleet  of 
300  sail  a7id  steam-vessels  The  Ei’ie  Canal  trom  Butfalo  to 
Tonawanda,  a distance  of  12  miles,  is  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Niag.ira  River,  and  for  a very  cousidei able  portion  of 
the  distance  is  only  separated  from  it  by  an  embankment  of 
from  100  to  400  feet  in  width.  'I'he  Niigara  River  from 
North  Buffalo  to  Tonawanda,  a distance  of  8 miles,  has  from 
1(5  to  25  feet  of  w ater,  with  good  bottom  for  anchoi-age  and 
wide  river  for  a harbor.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  West  and 
the  hu  ge  augmentation  in  the  receijit  of  cereals  have  given 
rise  to  immense  grain  warehouses,  called  elevators,  which 
were  intiodnced  to  lacilitate  and  cheapen  the  transhipment 
of  this  kind  of  produce.  There  ai  e now  built  and  in  success 
fnl  Operation  27  of  these  grain  warehouses,  besides  2 floating- 
elevators.  They  have  a storage  cai):icity  for  5,So0,000  1 iish 
els  and  have  a transfer  caiiacity  e(]ual  to  2,808,000  bnshels 
in  each  ’2+  hours.  They  were  first  introduced  in  1812.  There 
are  0 ship-yards  in  the  city.  4 of  which  have  dry-docks,  'they 
will  admit  the  largest  vessels  navigating  the  lakes.  There 
is  a marine  railway  and  a veiy  powerful  derrick  for  handling 
boilers  and  heavy  machinery. 

( 'oni  iiiei  ce. — The  position  of  Buffalo  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
chain  of  lakes,  m.ikes  it  the  grant  entiiput  through  which 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  commerce  between  the  Eastand 
th(‘  great  Northwest  must  pass.  Prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  the  trade  upon  the  lakes  was  of  little 
moment  and  could  scarcely  have  been  dignified  with  the 
[Eor  continuation,  see  AepfiNDix.j  * 

BUP'KAL  »,  a post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 30  miles  S W.  of  Pittsburg,  drained  by  Buffiilo  Creek, 
and  traversed  by  the  llempfield  Railroad.  Pop.  1578. 

BUPFALJ,  a township  of  Union  co..  Penn.sylvania.  Pop. 
15i0. 

BUFFALO,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1205 

BUFF.ALO,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  W.  Virginia,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Great  Kanawha  Itiver.  21  miles 
from  its  mouth,  ami  310  miles  IV.  by  N.  of  Richmond.  It 
has  excellent  fiicilities  for  trade  ami  manufactures,  and  is 
the  most  important  place  in  the  county.  The  hills  in  the 
vicinity  contain  large  bodies  of  bituminous  coal  and  iron 
ore.  Free  jiop.  2'58. 

BUFFAL  >.  a post-village  of  Henderson  co.,  Texas,  on  the 
Trinity  Itiver.  about  2n(i  miles  .\.E.  of  Austin  City. 

BUFFAL  ),  a township  in  .Marion  co.,  Arkansas. 

15UFFA  LO.  a post-office  of  Washita  co.,  Arkansas. 

BUFFA  LO.  a post-office  of  Humphreys  co.,  Tennessee. 

BUFFALO,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
Buffalo  Hiver.  about  IbO  miles  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

BUFF.\LU,  a post-township  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
826. 

BUFFALO,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio. 

BUFFALO,  a village  of  Brown  co.,  ludiaua.  50  miles  S. 
of  Judianapolis. 
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BUFFALO,  a post-office  of  AVhite  co.,  Indiana. 
BUFFALO,  a township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Ogle  CO.,  Illinois,  about  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Oregon  City. 
Pop.  81 66. 


BUFFALO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Dallas  co.,  Missouri, 
4 miles  W of  Niangua  River.  See  Appendix. 

BUFFALO,  a village  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa,  oO  miles  E.S  E. 
of  Iowa  City. 

BUFF'ALO,  a township  of  Marquette  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop. 
817. 

BUFFALO,  an  island  off  the  E.  coast  of  Cochin  China. 
Lat.  14°  11'  N.:  Ion.  109°  16'  E. 

BUFFALO,  a point  or  cape  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Sumatra.  Lat.  3°  58'  S.,  about  2t  miles  S.  of  the  W. 
point  of  Poolo  or  Pulo  Bay. 

BUFFALO,  a group  of  detached  rugged  rocks  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  about  20  miles  due  N.  of  Cape  Negrais.  Lat.  from 
16°  19'  to  16°  22'  30"  N. ; Ion.  94°  12'  E. 

BUFFALO,  a small  i.sland  oft  the  E.  coast  of  China,  Chu 
san  Archipelago.  Lat.  29°  42'  N.:  Ion.  12°  15'  E. 

BUFFALO  BAYuU,  a .small  stream  of  Texas,  which  flows 
eastward  through  Harris  county,  and  passing  the  city  of 
Houston,  enters  an  arm  of  Galveston  Bay  at  Lynchburg. 
Steamboats  navigate  the  bayou  at  all  seasons  from  its 
mouth  to  Ilou.ston.  a distance  of  45  miles. 

BUFFALO  CITY,  a po.st-office  of  Marion  co.,  Arkansas. 

BUFFALO  CREEK,  of  Erie  co.,  New  York,  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  Cazenove,  Seneca,  and  Cayuga  Creeks.  It 
flows  a nearly  westward  course,  and  falls  into  Lake  Erie  at 


Buffalo. 

BUFFALO  CREEK,  in  the  W.  part  of  Pennsylvania,  falls 
into  the  Alleghany  River  about  25  miles  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

BUFFALO  CREEK,  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania,  flows 
into  the  .luniata  about  12  miles  from  its  mouth. 

BUFFALO  CREEK,  of  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania,  flows 
into  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  Liver  near 
Lewisburg. 

BUFFALO  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  flows  into  Rocky 
River,  about  12  miles  S.  of  Concord,  Cabarras  county. 

BUFFALO  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  flows  into  Broad 
River  in  the  N.W.  part  of  York  district. 

BUFFALO  CREEK,  of  Glynn  co.,  Georgia,  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  a little  below  Brunswick. 

BUFFALO  CREEK,  of  Washington  co.,  Georgia,  enters 
the  Oconee  from  the  left,  about  12  miles  S.W.  of  Sandersville. 

BUFFALO  CREEK,  of  Mississippi,  flows  through  Wil- 
kinson county  into  the  Mississippi. 

BUFFALO  CREEK,  Iowa,  rises  near  the  N.  border  of 
Buchanan  co.,  and  falls  into  the  Wapsipinicon  near  Ana- 
mosa,  capital  of  .Jones  county. 

BUFFALO  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

BUFFALO  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Campbell  co.,  Teu- 


BUFFALO  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Union  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

BUFFALO  FORD,  a post-office  of  Wythe  co..  Virginia. 

BUFFALO  FORD,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co..  North 
Carolina. 

BUFFALO  FORGE,  a post-office  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

BUFF’ALO  FORK,  a township  of  IMarion  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  214. 

BUFFALO  GAP,  a post-office  of  Augusta  co.,  A'irginia. 

BUFFALO  GROVE,  a village  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois,  15  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Oregon  City, 

BUFFALO  HEART,  a post-village  of  Sangamon  co.,  Illi- 
nois. 15  miles  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

BUFFALO  KNOB,  a little  village  in  the  S.  part  of  Pike 
co.,  Missouri. 

BUFFALO  L.4KE,  Wisconsin,  a small  narrow  lake,  or 
more  properly,  an  expansion  of  Neenah  River  in  Marquette 
co.,  about  10  miles  long,  communicating  with  Puckawa 
Lake. 

BUFFALO  LAKE,  (Fr.  Lac-du-Buffle.  lilk  dii  biiff’l.)  the 
name  of  three  lakes  of  British  North  America:  one  in  lat. 
66°  20'  N..  Ion.  113°  VV'.,  another  in  lat.  5(5°  N , Ion.  113°  45' 
W..  and  the  third  in  lat.  52°  15'  N..  Ion.  112°  10'  AV. 

BUFFALO  MOUNTAIN,  Penn.sylvania.  is  situated  in  the 
N.  part  of  Union  co..  N.  of  Buffalo  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susiiuehanna. 

BUFFALO  PAPER  MILL,  a post-office  of  Cleveland  co., 
North  Carolina. 

BUFFALO  PLAINS,  a po.st-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

BUFFALO  PRAIRIE,  a small  post-village  of  Rock  Island 
CO.,  Illinois. 

BUFFA  LOR  A.  boof-fi-lo'ra,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
Lombardy.  25  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Pavia,  remarkable  for  the 
magnificent  bridge  of  12arches  over  tb«  'I'icino.  Pop.  1257. 

BUFFALO  RIA'ER,  of  Tennessee,  rise'^  in  the  S.AV.  cen 
tral  part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  westward  and  northward 
enters  Duck  River  near  the  northern  border  ol  Perry  co 
Flat-boats  descend  this  stream  in  high  water. 

BUFFALO  RIVER,  or  RIVIERE  AU  BHEUF  'je'veaiW 
0 bef,)  of  Missouri,  rises  in  Gasconade  co.,  and  flows  north 
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eastward  throucrh  Franklin  county  into  the  Missouri,  about 
10  miles  above  Washinuton. 

IIUFKAH)  RIVER,  of  Wisconsin,  a small  .stream  which 
forms  the  l)oundary  between  Chippewa  and  La  Crosse  coun- 
ties. and  enters  the  Mississippi. 

BUFFAL  ) RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Chippewa  co.,  Wis- 
consin, Hows  south-west  into  Chippewa  River. 

BUFFAL'J  RUX.  a post-office  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BUFFALO  SPRlNGrf,a  post-office  of  Amherstco.,  Virginia. 

BUFFON.  buf't6,\a^  a villa, ^e  of  France,  department  of 
Cote-d’Or.  11  miles  N.  of  Semur.  It  has  iron  foundries. 
The  seiujnory  of  this  village  belonged  to  the  illustrious 
BulTon,  and  was  by  him  erected  into  a cnmU. 

BUF'FORD'S,  a village  of  Reynolds  co..  Missouri,  on  Big 
Black  Water  River,  about  90  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

BU'FORD,  a post-office  of  Ohio  co.,  Kentucky. 

BUFORD,  a postvillage  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio,  about  45 
miles  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

BUFORD'S  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Virginia. 

BUFORD'S  BRIDOE,  a post-office  of  Barnwell  district. 
South  Carolina. 

BUG.  BOUG,  or  BOG,  a river  of  Russian  Poland,  forming 
a great  part  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Poland,  rises  in  Ga- 
licia. near  Zloczow,  Hows  generally  N.  to  Brze.sc-Litevski. 
and  thence  N.W.,  and  joins  the  Vistula  18  miles  N.W.  of  W^ar- 
saw.  after  a course  of  upwards  of  809  miles.  Chief  affluents, 
the  Mucha wetz.  Zna.  and  Xaresv.  The  towns  of  Zloczow, 
W^b'dava,  Brzesc.  Drohiczyu,  W^yszkow,  Ac.,  are  on  its  banks. 
The  Brzesc-Litevski  Canal,  which  unites  theMuchawetz  and 
Pira  Rivers,  connects  it  with  the  Dnieper. 

BUG.  BOUG,  boog.  orB  )G.  (anc.  ////Vami.?,)  a river  of  Rus- 
sia. governments  of  Podolia  and  Kherson.  Hows  mostly  S.E.. 
and  enters  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper  39  miles  W.  of  Kher- 
son. Total  course,  340  miles.  Affluents  the  Siniuke,  Radi- 
ma.  and  Negal.  The  towns  of  Bratslav,  Oliviopol.  Voznesensk, 
and  .\icolaev  are  on  its  banks,  and  it  is  navigable  from  the 
sea  to  V^onesensk. 

BUGA,  boo'gi,  a town  of  South  America,  in  New  Granada, 
dep.irtment  of  Cauca,  105  miles  N.N.E.  of  I’op  i^'an. 

BUGA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  New  Granada,  45 
miles  .N.E.  of  Popavan. 

BUG.AR.VCII.  bii'gi'rdsh',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Aude.  12  miles  S.  of  Limoux,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
of  same  name.  Pop.  of  commune.  1017. 

BUG'BRO  )K.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

BUGEY.  bii'zlni/.  a small  territory  of  France,  in  the  old 
province  of  Burgundy.  Its  capital  was  Belley,  comprised  in 
the  department  of  Ain. 

BUG'GAB  ).  a post-office  of  Wilkes  co..  North  Carolina. 

BUGGE.NII  )UT.  bu  ;tgen-hSwt',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Flanders.  5 miles  E.  of  Termonde.  Pop.  3421. 

BUGGIANESE,  PONTE,  pon'tA  bood j:!-na's,i.  a vill.age 
of  Tuscany,  in  the  \'al-di-Nievole,  4j  miles  S.  of  Borgo-a-Bug- 
giano.  Pop.  5S41. 

BUGGIANO.  BDRGO  A,  boa'go  A bood-j3/no,  a town  of 
Tuscany,  27  miles  W.N.W.  of  FI  irence.  in  the  centre  of  the 
Val-di-.'S'ievole.  Pop.  1677.  It  has  numerous  silk  mills. 

BUG  II.VLL.  a post-office  of  Macon  co.,  Alabama. 

BUGII.V.T,  bug'hSt'.  a Sikh  state,  in  India,  under  British 
protection,  between  the  Sutlej  and.lumna  Rivers,  VV'.  of  the 
Sirmore  V’alley.  Surface  hilly.  Principal  forts,  Rajghur 
and  Tuxhal. 

RUG  I A or  BUGIAII,  a town  of  Algiers.  See  Bouni.\H. 

BUG  IS,  boo'gheez',  a people  of  the  .Malay  .irchipel.ago, 
chieHy  inhabiting  Maca.ssar  and  Boni  in  the  island  of  Cele- 
bese.  They  are  muscular,  middle-sized,  and  of  a light  brown 
color,  .some  being  even  fair. 

BUG-L  .\  WM'ON.  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

BUGTILJRPE.  bug'thorp.  a parish  of  England  co.,  of  York. 

BUGUE.  Le,  leh  biig,  a town  of  France,  d 'pirtment  of 
Dordogne,  14  miles  \V.  of  Sarlat,  on  the  V'ezere.  Pop.  of 
commune,  in  1S52.  29Ul.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  the  wines 
and  other  products  of  the  basin  of  Ve/.6re.  sent  to  Bor- 
deaux. In  its  vicinity  is  the  grotto  of  Miremont. 

BUGULM.A.  See  Booooolmv. 

BUIIL,  biil.  a village  of  France,  department  of  llaut-Rhin, 
6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Colmar.  Pop.  of  commune.  1555. 

BUHL.  (Buhl.),  biil.  a market-town  of  VV'e.stern  Germany, 
grand  duchy  of  Baden.  25  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Carlsruhe.  on  the 
railway  thence  to  Kehl.  Pop.  2809.  It  has  manufactures 
of  leather,  and  large  weekly  markets.  This  is  the  name  of 
several  villages  in  the  .same  circle,  and  in  the  Rhenish  de- 
partments of  France. 

BUHLER,  (Blihler.)  btilea,  a village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  .Vppenzell.  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Trogen.  Pop.  11(32. 

IC’ILDWV.VS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  .Salop,  on  the  Se- 
vern. here  crossed  by  a fine  iron  bridge,  3^  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Mucb-Wenlock.  The  beautiful  remains  of  Buildwas  Abbey 
furnish  the  earliest  specimen  of  painted  arches. 

LUll.TH  or  LL.ANtF.AIR,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon,  finely  seated  on  the  Wye,  here 
cr:s:  od  by  a bridge  of  6 arches,  12  miles  S.W.  of  .New  Radnor. 
Pop.  in  1851. 11.58.  About  1 mile  .N.W'.  of  the  town  are  .saline, 
Buiphureous,  j=,nd  chalybeate  springs,  with  pump-rooms. 

BUIkSK  See  Boot jtsK. 
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BUTRONFOSSE,  bil-ee'rrtNO'fbss',  or  bweeVAxo'-foss^  avillag* 
of  France,  department  of  Aisne.  canton  of  La  Capolle,  9 mileH 
N..N.W.  of  Vervins.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852,  2(318.  This  in 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  manufacture  of  wooden  shoes. 

BUIS,  liE,  leh  bii-ee'.  or  bwee.  a town  of  F'rance,  depart 
ment  of  Drome,  10  miles  S.E.  of  .Nyons.  Pop.  of  commune,  in 
1852.  2348. 

BUlTENP.dST,  boi 'ten-post',  a village  of  Holland.  prov5nc< 
of  Friesland  16  miles  E.  by  N.  of  lieeuwarden.  Pop.  '00. 

BUITENSLUIS,  boi'ten-.slois',  or  N EU.MANSDOR P, 
mins-doRp',  a town  of  the  Nethorland.s,  provitve  t f S'^  uth 
H dland.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  branch  of  tho  Meuse, 
calked  Hollands  Diep.  Pop.  2165. 

BUITE.NZORG,  boi'ten-zoH(j',  a town  of  the  isl.ind  ol 
.lava,  capital  of  a Dutch  residency  of  same  name,  35  miles 
S.  of  Batavia,  with  numerous  government  buildings,  and 
the  hotel  of  the  governor-general.  Its  splendid  palace  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  October  lO,  1834. 

BUITKAG  ).  boo-ee-ti'A'go.  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  40 
miles  N.  of  .Madrid.  Pop.  107().  It  has  an  hospital,  trade  in 
wool,  and  manufactures  of  cordage. 

BUITTLE,  bU't’l  or  bwit'tel,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  and 
5 miles  N.E.  of  KirkcudhriHit. 

BU.IALANCE.  boo-nd  Idn'thA,  a town  of  Spain.  17  miles  E 
of  Cordova.  Pop.  in  1845.  803(3.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
college,  a Fjatin.  and  2 other  s(  bools.  2 hospitals,  and  exten- 
sive woollen  ni  inuftctures.  and  a large  fair  in  August. 

BU.IALEUK.  hu'zhi'luf',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  H.iute-Vienne,  arrondisseinent,  and  18  miles  E.  of  Li- 
moges, on  the  I'ienne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maude.  Pop.  2130. 

BUFi.  book,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Posen,  15  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Posen.  Pop.  2298.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  shoes. 

BUKHAREST.  aipital  of  W'allachia.  See  Buoh.\rest. 

BUKH.\R1A,  or  BUCHARIA.  bu-kA're-a.  is  a name  given 
to  a wide  extent  of  territory  in  Central  .4sia,  comprising  the 
E.  part  of  Ind  ■pmdent.  and  the  VV.  part  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
the  latter  subdivision  being  called  Little  Bukhana.  See 

T lORKi.sTA.N.  BoxiiMtA.  Kkirux. Adj.  and  iuhab.  BufiHA- 

R1A.\.  or  Bucha  rian.  bu-kd're  iin. 

BUKH  TAR.MI  NSK.  See  B )0Kiitarmingk. 

BUKK EN.  book'ken,  an  island  of  .Norway,  on  the  W. 
coast,  province  of  Cbristi  insand.  lat.  59°  12'  N..  Ion.  5°  22'  E., 
with  a vill.ige  of  the  same  name.  The  Ihikke,  or  Bukken- 
Fiord  is  an  arm  of  the  sea.  extending  about  35  niile.s  inl.a  nd, 
with  a breadth  of  10  to  15  miles,  and  is  covered  with  nume- 
rous islets. 

BUKKUR,  buk'khr.  written  also  BUKHU.  an  i.sland  and 
fortofSinde.  in  the  Indus,  between  the  tosvns  of  Roree  on 
the  E.  and  Sukkur  on  the  W.  bank,  15  miles  N.N.Fl.  of 
Hyderabad.  La'..  27°  41' .N. ; Ion.  68°  52'  E.  The  island  is 
a limestone  ro 'k  8 )0  yards  in  length,  by  309  in  widtli.  and 
nearly  covered  by  the  formidable  lo  )king  fortre.^s.  Sir 
Bnrnes  supjiosed  the  territory  :irouiid  Bukkur  to  bo  the  an- 
cient. .Musieani  of  .Alexander  s historians.  The  British  array 
destined  for  .Afghanistan  crossed  the  Indus  here  early  in 
18'5t.  on  a bridge  of  boats. 

BUKKUR.  a town  in  Punjab,  near  the  Indus,  17  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Dera-Isuiaeel-Khan.  Vicinity  well  cultivated.  Pop. 
5000.  who  carry  on  an  active  commerce. 

BUK OW'INA.  or  B )UK  (W'IN.A.  boo-ko-%vee'na,  an  old  di- 
vision of  the  .Austrian  E npire.  part  of  Eastern  Galicia,  in- 
cluded in  the  circle  of  Czernowitz. 

BUL.AC.A.N,  hoo-ld-kan'.  a town  of  Luzon,  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  capital  of  a province  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
river  Bulacan.  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  5 arches,  20  miles 
N.  W'.  of  .Manila,  it  has  mauufaidures  of  sugar,  silks,  and 
carpets.  Pop.  9803. 

BULACH.  booHAii.  a town  of  Switzerbnd,  capital  of  a cir- 
cle of  same  name,  in  the  canton  of,  and  10  miles  N.  of  Zurich. 
Pop.  1689. 

BU'L.AH.  a post-office  of  Obion  co.,  Tence.ssee. 

BUL.AK.  a town  of  Egypt.  See  B)olak. 

BUL. AM. A.  bo  vU'ini  the  mo.st  ea.stern  of  the  Bis.sagos 
Islands,  off  the  VV.  coast  of  Africa.  20  miles  S.  of  Bissuo. 
Lat,  11°  34' N.:  Ion.  15°  33' VV.  It  is  about  20  miles  in 
length  by  10  miles  in  breadth,  densely  wooded,  and  very 
fertile,  but  unhealthy.  It  is  now  claimed  by  Por'mgal. 
Previous  to  17.(4.  it  was  the  site  of  a British  settlement; 
and  in  the  late  F.irliinnprd  ir;/  Hep'irt  on  Went r.rn  A frica, 
its  resumption  by  the  British  government  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  the  repression  of  the  slave  trade,  is  strongly 
recommended. 

BULAVADEEN.  or  BULAVADTN,  boo-lA-vA-deen',  wiifc- 
ten  .also  B (L.AV.ADIN.  (anc.  I’blyh'otu^.)  a town  of  A.sia 
Minor,  in  Anatolia.  -8  miles  E.N.E  of  Afioom  Kara  HIssar. 
Pop.  3000.  who  are  all  .Mohaniinedans. 

BULB  VNUS  GRGV'E.  a post-office  of  W'ill  co.,  Illinois. 

B U L E Y V 1 L L E.  a post-office  of  Breckenridge  co.,  Kentucky. 

BUL'FORD.  bdul'ferd.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  V'ilt.?. 

BULGA,  bool-gA.  a mountain,  and  considerable  town  of 
Abyssinia,  in  Shoa.  26  miles  S.8  E of  .Ankober. 

BU  LG  .ARIA,  'oWl-gA're-a,  (anc.  Mw'sia  InfFrinr,')  a pro- 
vince of  European  Tin  key,  extending  between  iat.  42"  8'  and 
45°  20'  N.,  ami  loo.  22°  15'  and  29°  35'  E.,  separated  N.  by  the 
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i' iiiuLorL otu  Wiillac)  ia,  Moldavia,  and  Bessarahia.  and  S.  by 
L'r-x  bai.  Mountain.^  from  Room-Elee,  (Rumili,)  having 
\V  an'l  K. the  Black  ^ea.  h-stiiualcd  aiva, od^aju square 

inil'-s.  d piij.ulatioii,  1,SU0,(K)0.  Surface  mountainous  in  the 
Siiutb.  le.ei  in  the  north,  generally  well  wooded,  and  abound- 
ing vif*.  rich  pasture.  Brincijial  river,  the  Danube,  with  its 
ti-Ihinaries  the  Isker. Vid.  Jantra.  (nr  Yantra.) and  Osma,  and 
the  Kamtchik  and  I’ravadi.  which  enter  the  Black  Sea.  At 
ts  N'.i'l.  extremity  is  the  large  lake  of  Itassein.  Principal 
products,  cattle,  tallow,  hides,  hemp,  flax,  skins,  timber, 
and  attar  of  roses.  In  the  pashalic  of  Silistria  a surplus  of 
corn  is  iiroduced.  but  in  some  other  parts  less  is  raised  than 
i.s  required  for  home  consumption,  and  the  rearing  of  live 
stock  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry.  The  Bulgarians,  who 
are  de.scend.ints  of  the  Slavonic  tribe  that  crossed  the  Volga 
in  the  seventh  century,  are  adherents  of  the  (Jreek  church: 
thev  sjiealt  the  Servian  language,  and  manufacture  common 
woollens,  ri tie-barrels,  and  morocco  leather,  in  addition  to 
their  rural  occupations,  and.  according  to  travellers.  the3' 
are  favoraiily  distingui.shed  by  industrious  habits  from  the 
Turlcs,  by  whom  they  are  much  oppressed.  Bulgaria  is  sub- 
divided into  the  pashalics  of  VVidin,  Varna.  Silistria,  and 
Sophia,  (capital.  Sophia.)  besides  which  towns  itcompri.ses  Ni- 
3op  ilis.  Bo ostchook.  (Kustchuk.)  Sistova,  Sho.nnla,  Babadag. 
K ustendji.  Ac.  From  the  seventh  century  till  1018,  and 
igain  froin  119rt  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Bulgaria  foianed  an  independent  kingdom  ; but  it  then  be- 
came subject  to  [lungary.  and  was  finally  comiuered  by  the 
Turks  in  ld92. .\dj.  and  inhab.  BuLatRiAX.  bool-gvl're-an. 

BU  1/(1  F !'S  -M 1 BBS.  a pnst-otlice  of  Coosa  co..  Alabama. 

BUB(1.^’^;VI  BBF,  buI'h.VveeP.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  X'osges.  12  miles  S.S.K.  of  Neufehateau.  Pop.  1030. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lace  and  p dtery  ware. 

BUI/K  I .VtjlT  ).V,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

BUBK'WdBTIIY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BU  BBAS.  booFyds,  a town  of  Spain.  32  miles  W.  of  Murcia. 
Pop.  4180.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  h.is  many  Boman  remains. 

BUBB  CBEEK.  of  Taney  co.,  MLssouri,  eaters  White  stiver 
near  the  middle  of  the  county. 

BUBB  CBEEK.  a post-oflfice  of  Wood  co.,  Virginia. 

BUBBE.  bdol'eh.  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  14 
miles  S.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  1513.  It  is  the  chief  entrepot  for 
Gruyere  cheese,  made  in  the  adjacent  valleys. 

BUBBEBS  OF  BUCllA.N,  buFlerz  ov  buk'an.  a small  fish- 
ing village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen,  22  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Aberdeen.  Close  by  the  village  is  the  remarkable  natural 
curiosity  called  the  Bullersof  Buchan,  consisting  of  a group 
of  singular  rocks  and  seaworn  caverns. 

BUBBES.  biill.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  6 
miles  N..\.W.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  1U72.  It  has  important 
manufactures  of  linen. 

BUBBEY.  bdoFlee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

BUBBI.N.'V.  hool-yee'nd,  a small  river  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation. falls  into  the 

BUBBI.NA.  bool-yee'nt  or  boo-lee'n^,  a small  stream  of 
Yucatan,  falls  into  the  sea  opposite  Cancun  Island,  near  21° 
N.  lat..  and  87°  W.  Ion. 

BUBBI.NGIIAM,  bOdining-am,  UPPER  and  LOWER,  a 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BUB'Bl.N'GTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BULLION,  hddl'yon.a  post-office.  Waukesha  co  , Wisconsin. 

BUBBITSVI  BBE.  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Kentucky. 

BUBBITT.  bdOFit.  a county  in  Kentucky,  in  the  N.W. 
central  part  of  the  state,  about  1 mile  from  the  Ohio  River, 
contains  about  300  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Salt 
River,  and  by  the  Bolling  Fork  of  that  river,  which  washes 
its  S.W.  border.  The  surface  is  diversified  with  hills  of 
moderate  height,  which  are  covered  with  pines,  and  abound 
ill  iron  oi'e  of  rich  quality.  Capital,  ^In-pherdsville.  Pop. 
7289.  of  whom  58:sl  were  free,  and  1458  slaves. 

BUBI/MOUTII  CREEK,  of  Mississippi,  enters  the  Tom- 
bigbee  from  the  N.E..  near  the  N.  line  of  .Monroe  county. 

BULLOCK.  bfidPlok.  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Georgia, 
bordering  on  the  Ogeechee  Biver,  contains  900  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  leveB  ahd  the  soil  generally  sandy  and  poor. 
The  climate  is  reputed  healthy.  Cotton,  corn,  rice  and 
sugar-cane  are  the  staples.  A great  part  of  the  county  is 
occupi.M  by  pine  forests,  which  afford  valuable  timber,  and 
abound  in  game.  The  Central  Bailroad  follows  the  cour.se 
cf  the  Ogeechee,  near  the  N.E.  boundary  of  the  county.  Or- 
gani/.wl  in  1796.  Capital,  Statesborough.  Pop  5668. 

BULLOCK  CREEK,  iiost-office  York  (list.,  South  Carolina. 

BULLOCK  S CREEK,  of  York  district.  South  Carolina, 
enters  Broad  River  m-ar  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  district. 

BUBBOMS  (bdol'Iomz),  NORTH,  a maiitime  district  of 
Western  .Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Timmanees. 

BU  BBOM.S,  SOUTH,  a maritime  district  of  Western  Africa. 

BUBB  POI.V  f,  a small  viduge  of  Dallas  co.,  Missouri. 

BUBB  BUN,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Virginia,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Fairfax  and  Prince  VVilliam  counties, 
until  it  enters  theOccoquan  River.  14  miles  Irom  its  mouth. 
This  .-treain  gives  its  name  to  two  battles:  the  first  was 
fought  .Inly  21,  1861 : the  second,  Aug.  29  and  30,  1802.  In 
both  the  Union  army  was  defeated. 

BULB  RUN,  a post-office  of  Granger  co.,  Tennessee. 
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I BULL'S  BAY,  or  3 VBOUI,  BAY,  a hay  on  the  E.  side  of 
Newfoun-lland,  "n  lat.  47°  25'  N.,  loa.  Sk'-  iO'  W'. 

BULB'S  HEAD,  a post-office  of  Dutche.ss  co..  New  York. 

BULL'SKIN,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1523. 

BULB’S  SIVAMP,  a post-office  of  Orangeburg  district, 
South  Carolina. 

BUBl/TOlVN,  a post  office  of  Braxton  co.,  Virginia. 

BULBTOWN.  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Indj.aua,  about  15 
miles  W.N.W'.of  Brookville. 

BUBBUC'TAIl,  a post-office  of  Leake  cf ..  Mississipni. 

BULLUMGHUR,  bun-lm-gUr',  a fortified  town  of  Briti.v]) 
India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  25  mile.v  S.  of  Delhi.  It  is 
pretty  well  built,  and  has  many  temples,  and  a neat  palace, 
the  residence  of  its  rajah. 

BULMEK,  LOdFmer,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BULMER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North  Biding. 

BULOii.A,  boo  lo'li.  a river  of  Western  Africa,  in  Senegain- 
bia,  which  traverses  the  country  of  the  Biaferes,  and  euters 
the  .Atlantic  opposite  the  Bissagos  Islands. 

BULOBA,  a town  of  Senegambia.  on  a small  tributary  of 
Bulola  River,  GO  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  11°31'N.,  Ion. 
14°  20'  W. 

BULPHAN,  bfidl'fan.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BULS.AUH,  bul-sawr^,  a populous  seaport  town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bcmbay,  42  miles  S.S.W.  of  8urat.  on 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  It  has  manufactures  cf  coarse  ging- 
hams, and  a considerable  trade  in  grain,  jaghery.  timber.  Ac. 

BULSUN,  biirsunfi  a Sikh  state  of  Northiaru  India,  under 
British  protection,  between  the  Sutlej  and  .Fumna.  in  lat. 
about  31°  N..  Ion.  77°  FI  Pop.,  with  Burroulee  5000. 

BULTl.  buPtee',  BALTEE,  bai'tee'.  or  BUBTISTA.N,  buP- 
t(vstinfi  called  also  LITTLE  THIBET,  and  ISKABDOIl.  a 
state  of  Central  .Asia,  tributary  to  the  rulers  of  tlie  Punjab, 
but  N.  of  the  Himalayas, between  lat.  34°  40'  and  35°  3t)'  N., 
lot).  74°  40'  and  7(-°  20'  E.,  and  surrounded,  except  on  the 
S.AV..  by  the  Chine.“e  dominions.  Area,  estimated  at  12,000 
square  miles.  Pop.  estimated  at  75.0(  0.  (?)  It  consists  of  a 
part  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus  having  a general  eleva- 
tion of  6.)00  or  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  and  eiicb  sed  by 
mountains,  which  rise  to  6000  or  8000  feet  higher,  'llie  cli- 
mate is  very  cold  in  winter,  and  the  soil  requires  careful 
culture  to  enable  it  to  produce  corn,  Ac.:  European  fi  iiit.e 
are.  however,  plentiful.  The  animals  conipris'i  the  sha.  the 
large-horned  goat,  sheep,  the  m.u.sk  deer,  and  ibis:  arsenic 
and  sulphur  are  among  the  numeral  products.  The  iii’na- 
bitants  are  of  Tartar  (lescent.  and  Mohammedans  of  the 
Sheeah  sect:  until  the  late  Sikh  conquest,  they  lived  uiide.r 
an  hereditary  chief,  termed  the  gyPfo.  The  principal  town 
is  Iskardoh. 

BUB  WELL.  1 fiOl'wel.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Nottingham 

BULWICK,  lOoFwik,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North 
ainptou. 

BUBWUDUN  or  BULAWADIN.  See  Bulavapkkn. 

BUHjYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  New  York. 

BU.M'LIN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Ros- 
common. 

BUMM,  a fortified  town  of  Persia,  115  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ker- 
man. on  the  route  to  Bunpoor. 

BUMP/STED,IIEfBION,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BUMP'STED,  STEEPLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  E.s.sex. 

BUN  AH  EE.  bii'T3  h'^efi  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ajmeer. 

BU'NASAKt,  a small  river  of  .Morocco,  w’hich  discharges 
its  waters  into  a small  lake  20  miles  N.W.  of  .Meqninez. 

BUN.AISOR,  bun-I-sorfi  (anc.  Vaniswara,)  a ruined  town 
of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  reportt-d  to  have 
many  temples,  including  one  surpassing  in  size  that  of  Jug- 
gernaut, from  which  it  is  distant  some  miles  westward. 

BUNAKBASlIl,  a small  village  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Boo- 

.NAKUAoHI. 

BUNABBASIII-SU.  See  Scamander. 

BUN  A WE,  bQn-aw/,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  .Argyle. 
17  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Inverary.  It  has  a quay  on  Loch  Etivo. 
a salmon  fishery,  and  iron-works. 

BUN'BANGfi  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal. 6 miles  S.W.  of  Sylhet. 

BUN'BUBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

BUN'CHANGfi  an  inland  town  of  Siam,  on  the  Meklong 
River,  said  to  have  4000  inhabitants. 

BUNCHI  )M,  bCin'che-om/.  an  inland  town  of  Siam,  cn  tho 
Meklong  River,  .said  to  contain  5000  inhabitants. 

BUNCO.MBE,  1 Qng'kom.  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  North 
Carolina,  near  the  border  of  Tennes.see.  with  an  area  of  450 
•siiuare  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  French  B"oad  River. 
The  county  is  occupied  bv  mountains  and  valleys  of  tlie  .Appa- 
lachian system:  the  Blue  Ridge  extends  along  or  near  the 
S.E.  border.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  particularly  adapted  tc 
pasturage.  The  celebrated  IVarm  Springs  are  in  the  N.W 
part  of  the  county.  F’ormed  in  1791.  and  named  in  honor  of 
Col.  Edward  Runcoinl  e.  of  the  Continental  army.  The  origin 
of  the  phrase,  “talking  for  Runcombe.”  is  thus  explained 
in  Wheeler’s  History  of  North  Carolina: — •Several  years 
ago.  in  Congress,  the  member  from  tins  distC-t  arrv<e  to  ad- 
dre.ss  the  house,  without  any  oxiraordiuary  po  vers,  hi  man 
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n^r  or  matter,  to  interest  the  audience.  Many  members 
lefi  tl'e  liall.  Very  naively  he  told  those  who  remained  that 
th<  v might  go  too;  he  should  speak  for  some  time,  but  ‘he 
WHti  onl.v  talking  for  Buncombe.’”  Capital,  Asheville.  Pop. 
12,ti54,  or  whom  10,721  were  free,  and  19.33  slaves. 

iiUNCciViHE.  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Iowa,  border- 
ing on  Minnesota,  has  an  area  of  about  800  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  VV.  by  the  Sioux  Kiver,  and  intersected 
bv  Inyan  Ileakah  lUver.  and  al.so  drained  by  one  of  its  tri- 
butaries. <)cheyedan  l.iake,  the  source  of  the  river  of  the 
game  name,  is  .situated  i:i  the  K.  part  of  the  county.  Bun- 
combe cotinty  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1800. 

BrNOtrMBK,  a post-offlce  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Mississippi 

BLNCO'MHfi.  a post-office  of  Dubuque  co..  Iowa. 

BUXOB-A'NA.  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Donegal,  on  f-ou^li  Swilly.  11  miles  N. N.W.  of  Londonderry. 
Pop.  V'iil.  It  has  a hand.some  church  and  barracks,  and  is 
re.^orted  to  for  sea-bathing.  Its  castle  was  an  old  seat  of  the 
O'Donnells. 

BUND,  Switzerland.  See  Orisons. 

BU.VDL,  (BUnde.i  biinMeh,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Hano- 
ver, 5 mile.s  N.  of  Weener. 

BUND  b.  (Hiinde.)  a villatre  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  IVest- 
phalia.  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  llerf)rd.  Pop.  12  )0. 

BUXDl^LCU.VD  or  BIINDLECU.XD,  bun'del-kund^  a ter- 
ritory of  llindostau.  partly  belonging  to  the  British,  and 
partly  ro  native  chiefs  tributary  to  the  British,  mostly  be- 
tween hit.  24°  and  2n-^  2t)'  N.  and  Ion.  78°  and  81°  33'  E., 
having  W.  to  Gwalior  dominions,  and  on  other  sides  the 
Bengal  territories.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Vindyan  Moun- 
tains. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Desan,  Betwah.  and 
Cane,  tributaries  of  the  .Tixinna.  The  principal  towns  are 
Jh  insi.  Bandah,  and  Chattel-poor.  In  it  are  the  diamond- 
mines  of  Panna. 

BUND-EMEER,  or  BUND-EMIR,  bun-de-meer^  (anc. 
Am. res.)  a river  of  Persia,  province  of  Ears,  enters  Lake 
Bakhtegan  alxtut.'iS  miles  E.  of  Sheera’/,,  after  a S.E.  cour.se  of 
150  miles.  It  is  rapid,  and  very  liable  to  inundate  its  banks. 

BUXDEll.  Iiunhler.  or  (“  a port  or  anchorage’’) 

is  the  name  of  many  small  bays  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and 
elsewhere  in  South-western  .\sia. 

BUNDER-ABBASSEE.  See  G >mbroon. 

BU.X'DEB  BJSIIAVIB.  See  Bushire. 

BU\'DER(or  BANDER.)SIIEIKII.  (shA'ik.)  a small  port 
of  .Southern  Arabia,  Akrabi  territory,  about  12  miles  W.  of 
Aden. 

BUNDER  (or  BANDER,) VIK'KUR',  a seaport  and  village 
of  Sinde,  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  55  miles  S.E.ofKur- 
r.acbee.  Pop.  about  1200.  Although  a mere  collection  of 
huts,  it  has  a brisk  trade  in  rice,  ghee,  provisions.  <tc.,  its 
exports  amounting  annually  to  from  25  0007.  to  30,0007. 

BUNIPLEY.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BUN  DG'BAN.  a maritime  village. and  the  principal  water- 
ing-place on  the  N.IV.  coast  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Do- 
negal. on  Donegal  Bay,  4^  miles  S.W.  of  Bally-Shannon, 
liesident  pop.  299. 

BU.NDltGE.S.  bhnd'roz/  a fishing  and  bathing  village  of 
Irel.-rnd.  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal,  about  1 mile  W. S.W.  of 
BuTidoraii. 

BUN'DYSBURG,  a post-office  of  Geauga  co.,  Ohio. 

BUN'G  vY.  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  on 
the  Waveney,  30-|  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ipswich.  Pop.  in  1851, 
3811.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a large  market-place,  con- 
taining 2 fine  crosses,  a theatre,  assembly-rooms,  a bath- 
house. the  remains  of  a nunnery,  several  branch  banks, 
some  manufactui-es  of  hemp,  and  a considerable  trade,  by 
the  Waveney.  in  corn,  malt.  coal.  lime.  &c. 

BUNGER’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Greenbrier  co..  Mrginia. 

BLANKER  HILL,  a celebrated  height  near  Charlestown, 
M‘is.sach-isetts.  which  see. 

BUNKEB  HILL,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co..  Pennsylvania. 

BUNKER  HILL,  a post-office  of  Bedf>rd  co.,  Y’irginia. 

BUN  KER  HI  LL.  a post-office  of  Smi  h co.,  Mississippi. 

BUNKER  HILL,  a post-office  of  Rusk  co.,  Texas. 

BUNKER  HILL,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio. 

BUNKER  HILL,  a post-town.ship  in  Ingham  co.,  Michi- 
gan, about  70  miles  W.N.VV.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  672. 

BUNKER  HILL,  a village  of  .Miami  co  , Indiana,  on  the 
Peru  and  Indianapolis  Railroad.  6 or  7 miles  S of  Peru. 

BUNKER  HILL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Macoui)in 
co.,  Illinois,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Rail- 
road.'iO  miles  NE  ot  Alton.  Poi).  769. 

BUNKER  HILL,  a post-office  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa. 

BUNKEIR’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Catawba  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

BUNKER’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Giles  co..  Tennessee. 

BUNKER’S  HILL,  a small  village  of  White  co.,  Ten- 
lisssee. 

BUNKER  S HILL,  a post  office  of  Grant  co.,  Wiscon.sin. 

BllNKLE.  oiln'k’l,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick. 

BUNMA'HG'’  - PONMAGiON.  a maritime  village  of 
Indand,  in  Munster,  co.  and  14  miles  S.W.  of  Waterford. 
Pop  1771.  It  is  frequented  as  a bathing-place,  and  adjacent 
to  it  are  the  mines  of  Knockmahon. 

B I J N N E B See  C UTCH. 
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BUN'N ELL’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Wabashaw  co., 
Minnesota  Tei-ritory. 

BUNNY  or  BONEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Not- 
tingham. 

BUNOL,  boo-noP,  a town  of  Spain,  24  miles  W.N.W.  ot 
Valencia.  Pop.  2470.  1 1 has  manufactures  of  paper.  Near 

it  are  some  remarkable  stalictitic  caves. 

BUKf  )LA,  boon-yoOd,  a town  of  the  island  of  Majorca.  9 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Palma.  Pop.  1752.  Near  it  are  marble 
quarries. 

BUN'POOTP.  a fort  and  district  of  YVestern  Beloochistan. 
province  of  Mekran.  The  fort,  in  lat.  27°2o'  N.,  Ion.  60°  45 
E.,  is  built  of  mud,  on  a large  mound,  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  raised  by  an  army  of  Ghebers.  The  tei  ritorv 
appears  to  be  fertile,  and  the  chief  obtains  fi-om  his  subjects 
an  annual  revenue  of  26007..  besides  contributions  of  camels, 
sheep,  dates,  wheat,  and  matchlocks.  His  military  force 
consists  of  -300  cavalry,  and  2500  infantry. 

BUNRA'HTY,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  and  11 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Clare,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ougaree.  in  the 
Shannon.  It  contains  a village,  and  an  ancient  Norman 
castle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  used  as  barracks. 

BUNRAT/TY,  UPPER  and  LOYVER,  two  baronies  of  Ire- 
land. CO.  of  Clare,  in  Munster,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
county  of  Galway,  and  S.  by  Shannon  Kiver,  16  miles  long 
and  from  3 to  7 broad.  The  surface  is  rocky,  but  adapted 
for  graziTig. 

BUNG' AM  FALLS,  a villagein  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut 
about  25  miles  YV.  of  Hartford. 

BUN'TINGFORD.  a market-town  and  chapelry  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Herts,  lU  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hertford. 

BUNTYY’.\LL.Y,  bunt-w61'ld,  a tow  n of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Madras,  district  of  Canara,  16  miles  E.  of  Man- 
galore. 

BUNTZLAU.  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia.  24  miles  YY’.N.YV. 
Liegnitz,  on  the  Bober.  Pop.  6360.  It  has  a large  orphan 
a.sylum,  a normal  school,  manufactures  of  earthenware  and 
hosiery,  and  in  its  market-place  a monument  to  the  Russian 
general  Kutusoff.  who  died  here  in  1813. 

BUNTZLAU.  ALT,  dlt  b66nts-16w.  (7.  c.  “Old  Buntzlau.”) 
a town  of  Germany,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  opposite 
Brandeis.  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Prague.  It  has  a collegiate 
church,  with  a monument  to  St.  YViuceslaus,  often  resorted 
to  by  pilgrims. 

BUNTZLAU,  BUNZLAU,  bCCntsHOw,  or  JUNG-BUNZ- 
LAU.  y66ng-b66ntsG5w,  (7.  c.  “ Young  Buntzlau.”)  a town  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  Iser.  a tributary  of  the  Elbe.  32  miles  N.E. 
of  Prague.  Pop.  5074.  It  has  a royal  Piarist  gymnasium, 
an  old  castle  now  used  for  barracks,  and  manutactures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  leather. 

BUNGVELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BUNGY’OOL,  or  BQ.N'GO,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Malay  Archipelago,  in  the  great  Southern  inlet  of  Mindanao. 
Lat.  7°  14'  N..  Ion.  124°  10'  E.  It  is  densely  wooded. 

BUOCHS.  boo-ox'  or  bwoks,  a village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  Unterwalden,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
Pop.  1060. 

BUOLICK,  boo'o-lik,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
of  Tipperary. 

BUONABITALCO,  boo-An'd-be-tdlTko,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Principato  Citra,  9 miles  S.  of  Sala.  Pop.  3120. 

BUONALBERGO.  boo-An'il  btWgo.  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Ultra.  7 miles  N.YV.  of  Ariano.  Pop.  3000. 

BUONCONY’ENTO,  l)oo-An'kon-v§n'to.  a village  of  Tus- 
cany, 15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Siena,  on  the  Ombrone,  Pop.  409. 
In  its  castle  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  died  in  1313. 

BURABOLA.  See  Bin.vbola. 

BURADA.  See  IUrr.vd.a. 

BURANO,  boo-r.i'no.  a small  island  and  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  the  Adriatic.  5 miles  N.E.  of  Y’enice.  Pop.  4900. 
Its  inhanitants  carry  on  an  active  u.shery. 

BURAZJOON.  bur'az-joon'.  or  BURAS.IUN,  boo'r3.s-joon', 
a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Fars,  22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bu- 
shire. 

BUR'BAGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  YY'ilts. 

BURBAGE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

BUR/BANK,  a post-f)ffice  of  YVayne  co.,  Ohio. 

B’JK'BOIS.  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  Mi.s.souri. 

BURCH  CREEK,  of  Clay  co..  Indiana,  flows  into  Eel  River 

BURCH'Y’ILLE,  a post-towmship  in  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan, 
about  80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  1800. 

BUR'COMBE,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  YVilts. 

BUR'DEKIN,  a river  of  Australia,  in  New  South  Wales, 
falls  into  the  bay  near  Cape  Upstart. 

BURDETTE,  bur-d§tt'.  a post-village  of  Tompkins  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  E.  .shore  of  Seneca  Lake.  180  miles  YV.  by 
S.  of  Albany.  It  contains  a number  of  stores,  and  500  in- 
habitants. 

BUR'DIEHOUSE,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  and  3^  miles 
S.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  partly  engaged  in  lime-burning. 
Here  many  fossil  fishes  and  plants  of  the  coal  formation  are 
found  in  the  limestone. 

BUKDTGALA.  See  Bordeaux. 

BURDUR,  boor'door',  (■')  a large  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
pashalic  of  Anatolia,  68  miles  N.  of  Adalia. 
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BURDWAN,  hurd'w5n',  (anc.  Vardaman,  “productive,”) 
A district  of  ,<ritish  India,  presidency  and  province  of  Bengal, 
enclosed  by  the  districts  of  Beerbhoom.  Nuddea,  Hoogly, 
and  Bancoorah.  Area,  2100  s(iuare  miles.  Fop.  in  1822, 

l. 487,300.  It  is  generally  under  cultivation,  and  one  of  the 
most  productive  parts  of  India.  It  has  extensive  coalfields, 
yielding  annually  from  43,0.)0  to  40,000  tons  of  coal.  Iron 
ore  ami  building  .stone  are  also  plentiful.  The  principal 
tow?is  are  Burdwan.  Culna,  and  Cutwa. 

BURDVVA.N.  a town  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  above 
district  on  the  Dummodah,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  Pop. 
estimated  at  54.000.  It  has  a large  palace  and  gardens  be- 
longing to  its  rajah,  government  and  missionary  schools, 
and  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics.  Near  it  are 
indigo-works. 

BURK,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk:  a^ter  a S.E. 
cour.se  of  at  least  40  miles  it  joins  the  Yare  at  Yarmouth, 
whence  it  is  navigable  to  Aylsham. 

BUREAU,  bubo,  a county  toward  the  N.W.  part  of  Illi- 
nois. has  an  area  of  about  800  S(iuare  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  Illinois  River,  and  intersected  by  Green 
River  and  Bureau  Creek.  The  surfece  is  generally  level  or 
slightly  undulating,  and  destitute  of  timber,  excepting 
small  groves;  the  soil  is  good.  The  Illinois  River  is  navi- 
gable l»y  steamboats  on  the  border  of  the  county,  which  is 
intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  R.R.  Capital, 
Princeton.  Pop  26.426. 

BUREAU  CREEK,  Illinois,  falls  into  the  Illinois  River 
opposite  to  Hennepin,  in  Putnam  county 

BU-REGRc,B,  a river  of  Morocco.  See  Boo-K*GREB. 

BUR  ELLA.  boo-rMbi,  a village  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra. 

BUltELLO,  boo-rMo,  a small  town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calaliria  Ultra.  9 miles  E.  of  Nicotera. 

BUREN.  (BUren,)  bii'ren,  a town  of  Prus.sia,  in  West- 
phalia, It)  miles  E.  of  Soest,  on  the  Alme.  Pop.  2130. 

BUREN.  (BUren,)  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  14 
miles  N.W.  of  Bern,  on  the  Aar,  here  crossed  by  a stone 
bridge.  Pop.  1100,  who  carry  on  an  active  transit  trade. 

BUREN,  bu'ren,  a village  of  Netherlands,  province  of 
Gelderlarid.  4 miles  N.W.  of  Thiel.  Pop.  1500. 

BUREN,  (BUren,)  OBER.  a vl'lage  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  10  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Gall,  with  a fine  wooden  bridge  on 
the  Thur,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glatt.  Pop.  1410. 

BU  R ENDfi  PASS.  See  Broo.\ng. 

BURE.Vtj.  bnr4ng/,  BERENG,  ber-^ng,'  or  BRENG,  brSng. 
a vallev  of  Cashmere,  extending  from  S.E.  to  N.W..  between 
lat.  :’>:p  2i*'and  33°  30'  N.  ami  Ion.  75°  10' and  75°  2(y  E.. 
(gjnlaintng  numerous  subterraneous  water  channels,  and 
abounding  in  springs  of  great  force  and  volume. 

BURES  (burzl  .MOUNT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  E.ssex. 

BURES,  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Suffolk 
an<l  Essex. 

BUlUFORD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
and  17  miles  W.N.W.  of  Oxford.  Pop.  in  1851,  1819.  The 
town,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  small  river  Windrush.  is 
indifferently  built,  but  it  has  a fine  church,  and  a free 
school  in  which  the  celebrated  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester, 
was  educated,  a branch  bank,  and  some  manufactures  of 
rugs,  .saddlery,  &c.  It  gives  tlie  title  of  earl  to  the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans.  Edgehill,  where  the  troops  under  Fairfax  de- 
feated the  royalists  in  1649.  is  in  its  vicinity. 

BURFORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

BURG.  bdSaG.  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony.  13  miles  N.E. 
of  Magdeburg,  circle  of  Jerichow  I.,  on  the  Ihle.  Pop. 
14..57I).  It  h.as  been  celebrated  for  its  cloth  manufactures 
since  the  twelfth  century,  and  has  still  numerous  woollen 
factories,  in  several  of  which  steam-power  is  employed ; 
about  32,000  pieces  of  cloth,  worth  7.500.000  thalers  are 

m. ade  bore  antiually:  a machine  factory  and  foundry  are 
al.so  in  operation.  It  has  dye-work.s,  and  manufactures  of 
glue  and  snuff,  with  3 Protestant  churches,  a grammar 
school,  and  hospital. 

BURG,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Wipper,  16 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Cologne,  with  1610  inhabitants,  and  manu- 
factures of  counterpanes,  horse-cloths,  and  hardwares. 

BURG.  bfidRG.  a maritime  town  of  Denmark,  du'hy  of 
Sleswick.  wipital  of  the  island  of  Femern,  on  its  S.  side;  lat. 
54°  2t)'  10"  N..  Ion.  11°  1 2'  E,  Pop.  1800.  Bukg  is  the  name 
of  several  villages  in  Denmark,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Netherlands. 

BURG.  De,  dfh  btlRG,  or  BURGT.  bhRot,  a village  of  Hol- 
land. province  of  New  Holland,  island  ofTexel.  7 miles  N.of 
the  I (elder.  Iv  is  the  principal  village  in  the  island,  and  .so 
much  improved  of  late  years  as  to  rival  in  the  beauty  of  its 
stnads  an  I trees  the  neatest  villages  in  Holland.  Pop.llOO. 

ItU  Rbi.^  N DEPOT,  a post-office  of  New  Hanover  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

BURG  AS.  See  Boorgiivs. 

BUR'G  aTE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk, 

BI'P.GN  U,  bdfliPgfiw.  a town  of  Bavaria,  23  miles  W.N.W. 
of  .Aug.■^^lU^g.  Pop.  2063. 

BURG.AU.  a village  of  Styria,  on  the  Hungarian  frontier, 
29  miles  E.  of  Gratz. 

BURGBKRNH  EIAI.  bOORotb^Rn'liIme,  a town  of  Bavaria, 
16  miles  N.W.  of  Anspach.  Pop.  1379. 
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BURGDORF,  bCfiRG/doRf.  (Fr.  Berthmid,  b^R'toot,)  a town 
of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  11  miles  N.E.  of  Berne,  on  the 
Emmen.  here  crossed  by  a new  bridge.  Pop.  2417.  It  is 
the  depot  for  the  Emmenthal  cheese,  and  has  a castle,  for- 
merly a place  of  strength,  and  manufactures  of  ribbons  and 
silk.  Near  it  are  the  baths  of  Sommerbaus. 

BURGDORF,  a town  of  Hanover.landdrosteiof  Liineburg, 
on  the  Aa,  13  miles  S.  of  Celle.  Pop.  2259. 

BUR'GEO  ISLANDS,  a group  of  islands  in  British  North 
America,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Lat.  (S.W, 
point)  47°  33'  N.;  Ion.  57°  44'  W.  The  fishing  is  exten- 
sively prosecuted  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  i.slands.  and, 
according  to  the  report  of  Captain  Loch,  yielded  1,323,000 
pounds  between  October,  1847,  and  June  4,  1848.  'fhe  fish 
are  sent  principally  to  the  markets  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

BURG  ESS,  bhR/jess.  or  BU  R'GESSBEQ/,  a parish  of  Ire- 
land, Munster,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

BUIUGESS’S  STORE,  a postoflice  of  Northumberland  co., 
Virginia. 

BUR/GETTSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Washington,  the 
county  seat. 

BURGH,]  ruff(?)a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BURGH  AP^DN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BUHGHAS.  See  Boorghas. 

BURG  HA  UN,  l66RG/h6wn.  a town  of  Germany,  in  Hesse- 
Cassel.  11  miles  N.  of  Fulda,  on  the  Haune.  Pop.  1400. 

BURGH.AUSEN,  bboRG-hdw'z^n,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Salzach.  58  miles  E.  of  .M  unich.  Pop.  2.300.  It  has  manu- 
factures  of  cloth ; breweries,  and  trade  in  leather  and  salt. 
Its  old  castle  is  now  a prison. 

BURGH  CASTLE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  3^ 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Great  Yarmouth,  llere  are  interesting  re- 
in tins  of  a large  stone  Roman  fort,  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
cient G^irnmrmum. 

BURGll'CLERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BURGHERSH,  a parish  of  England.  See  Burwash. 

BURGIUFIELD  or  BUR'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co 
of  Berks. 

BURGHMIEAD  or  BROUGIU-HEAD,  a m.aritime  village 
of  Scotland,  co.  and  7 miles  N.W.  of  Elgin,  on  a promon- 
tory. upon  which  are  remains  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
Aluti  Gistra  of  Ptolemy,  with  an  ancient  well.  Pop.  829.  It 
is  well  built,  and  has  a good  harbor,  where  Edinburgh  and 
London  steamboats  Gill. 

BURGH  HILL,  a post-office  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio. 

BURGGIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BURGH-I.\-TH E-.M.ARSH.  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Lincoln.  ( |-  miles  E.S.E.  of  Spilsby.  It  has 
a very  fine  church,  and  a branch  bank.  An  embankment 
along  the  coast  here  is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 

BURGIPLEY-HOUSE,  the  princely  .seat  of  the  Manjuis  of 
Exeter,  in  England,  co.  of  Northampton,  in  its  N.  part,  1^ 
miles  S.E.  of  Stamf  ird.  It  was  commenced  by  Sir  W.  Cecil 
in  1575,  and  forms  an  immen.se  quadrangle,  presenting  one 
of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Elizabethan  architecture. 

BURGH,  MATTI.sHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Norfolk. 

BURGH- (bruf)  on-the-SA.\DS,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Cumberland.  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Carlisle.  A pillar  here 
marks  the  place  where  King  Edward  I.  died,  a.  d.  1307. 
(Several  of  the  Bgrghs  of  England  are  pronounced  brhf  in 
popular  parlance.) 

BURGIIORN,  bhRgthoRn,  a village  of  the  Netherlanda, 
province  of  North  Holland,  near  Alkmaar,  Pop.  1885. 

BURGH,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BURGH  ST.MAR/GARET’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

BURGH  ST.  M-ARY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BURGH  ST.  PETER,  or  WHEATACRE,  a parish  of  Eng«. 
land  CO.  of  Norfolk. 

BURG  H-U  PDN-B.ANE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BURGirWAL'LlS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

BURGIO,  booR'jo,  a town  of  Sicily,  district  of  Bivona,  28 
miles  N.W.  ofGirgenti.  Pop.  58C0. 

BURGK.  bfid  ik.  a village  of  Saxony.  5 miles  S.W.  of  Dres- 
den. with  extensive  coal  mines,  employing  upwards  of  500 
workmen,  numerous  coke  furnaces,  and  a sras-work.  Pop.  860. 

BURGK.  a hamlet  of  Reuss-Greiz.  4 miles  N.  of  Saalburg, 
on  the  Saale.  with  a castle  of  the  I’rinces  of  Reuss.  Neai  it 
are  the  important  iron-mines  of  Burgkhammer. 

BURGKUNSTADT,  l;<55RG-kfi(5ntstltt.  a town  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Main,  and  on  the  Nuremlierg  and  Neumarket  Rail- 
way, with  a castle  and  beer  breweries,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Bam- 
berg. Pop.  1360. 

liURGLEN.  (BUrglen.)  bllROffen.  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Uri,  miles  E.  of  Altorf.  and  deserving  notice  aa 
the  reputed  birthplace  of  William  Tell.  Near  it  is  the 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame  of  Loretto,  a celebrated  place  of  pil- 
grimage. 

BURGLEN,  (BUrglen,)  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  ol 
Thurgovia.  12  miles  E.  of  Frauenfeld.  ivith  an  ancient 
castle.  Pop.  1076.  Formerly  a town,  destioyed  in  1495. 

BURGLENGEFELD.  liCt'RG'leng-tefMt',  a trwi  of  Bavaria, 
15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ratisbou.  Pop.  1425. 
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BURGO,  booR'iro,  a town  of  Spain.  3tJ  miles  W.  of  Malaga, 
pn  the  Ardali‘.s.  Pop.  1G12.  In  its  environs  are  ruins  oif  a 
Roman  ainpliith'-atre. 

BUK(iO-DK-OSMA,  boou/p:o-dA-oshni.  a town  of  Spain,  28 
miles  W.  8oria.  and  1 mile  N.  of  Osina.  Pop.  2072. 

BUR0i,)S.  booii/i^oce,  a province  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile, 
between  lat.  41°  32'  and  43°  10'  N.  Area.  7082  S'luare  miles. 
The  surface  is  very  elevated,  and  consists  of  a series  of  moun- 
tain ranges,  with  intervening  valleys. 

BURGOS,  booii/goce.  (h.  Burfgi,)  a city  of  Spain,  capital  of 
the  above  province,  and  furinerly  capital  of  Old  Castile,  on  the 
Arlanzon,  130  miles  N.  of  Madrid.  Lat.  42"  20'  28"  N. ; Ion. 
3°  44'  35"  W.  The  town  is  clean  and  handsome,  but  damp 
and  cold,  with  many  characteristics  of  an  old  Castilian  ciiy; 
it  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  seinicii-cle,  portions  of 
its  old  walls  remaining  on  the  side  of  the  I'iver,  which  i.S  here 
crossed  by  three  fine  stone  bridges.  All  the  streets  have 
good  side  pavements.  Places  of  promenade  are  numerous, 
but  the  one  most  frequented,  and  justly  forming  the  bciast 
of  the  town,  is  the  Lspolon,  which  is  laid  out  in  spacious 
wallcs,  and  has  a fine  vista  opening  to  the  Arlanzon.  Bur- 
gos. up  to  the  cominencenient  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
shared  with  Toledo  the  alternate  honor  of  being  the  royal 
residence;  and  hence  its  public  buildings,  several  of  which 
have  a greater  magnificence  than  usual  in  a provincial 
town,  are  not  .so  much  attestations  to  its  present  as  memo- 
rials of  its  former  greatness.  The  most  remarkable  struc- 
ture is  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the 
kind,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in  Europe.  It  was  commenced 
in  1221,  on  the  site  of  a royal  palace  whi 'h  Ferdinand  111. 
gave  up  for  that  purpose,  but  was  not  finished  for  several 
centuries.  It  is  built  of  white  marble,  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  and  is  Hanked  by  two  towers,  which  have  a 
heig  ht  of  300  teet.  and  terminate  in  spires  of  filigrane-work 
exqui.siteiy  chiselled.  Burgos  has  numerous  other  churches, 
ami  a Franciscan  convent  worthy  of  notice,  a nunnery  with 
peculiar  privileges,  a castle,  formerly  very  strong,  but  now 
in  ruins,  various  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  a 
bronze  statue  of  Charles  III.  in  a .srjuare  surrounded  by  ar- 
cades. besides  a triumphal  arch  in  memory  of  Ferdinand 
Gonz.ales.  and  a monument  to  “theCid.”  both  natives  of  this 
city.  In  the  square  Ue  la  Constitucion  is  a beautiful  foun- 
tain. one  of  the  ten  from  which  Burgos  derives  a copious 
supply  of  water.  Around  it  are  .some  hand.some  promenades, 
and  not  far  off  is  the  monastery  of  MiraHoi’es,  with  the  mag- 
nificent tombs  of  John  II.  and  his  queen.  Burgos  is  an 
ai'chbishop's  see.  and  the  seat  of  a college,  a school  of  sur- 
gery, aitd  some  manufiictui-es  of  leather,  woollens,  and  hats. 
Its  trade  in  manufactured  goods  and  its  fairs.  Ac.  have, 
however,  greatly  declined;  its  present  importance  is  rrow 
chiefly  due  to  its  being  on  the  high  road  from  Madrid  to 
the  French  frontier.  Before  the  removal  of  the  court  to 
Madrid.  Burgos  was  in  a very  flourishing  condition,  and 
contitined  thrice  its  present  population.  Since  then  it  has 
continued  to  .sink  gradually,  and  exhibits  in  every  quarter 
indicatioirs  of  decay.  The  Peninsular  W ar,  during  which 
the  possession  of  it  was  repeatedly  frnJ  keenly  contested, 
adcled  greatly  to  its  disastei'.s.  Pop.,  including  the  subur-b 
of  \'t!ga  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Arl.anzon,  15  924. 

BURGSTABT,  loo  foLstitt.  a town  of  Saxony,  35  miles  8.E. 
of  Leipsic.  Pop.  2719.  It  has  manufactures  of  stockings, 
linert ; also  woollen  weaving,  and  cotton  printing. 

BUKGSTEIN.  (Burgstein,)  bURG'stine,  or  BIUKSTEIN, 
beeaktstine,  a village  of  Bohemia,  capital  ofa  lordship  of  the 
same  name  in  the  cirele  of  Leitmeidtz;  the  lor  dship  com- 
prises the  town  of  llaida  and  2t)  villages.  Pop.  14.550.  Im- 
portarrt  nranutactutes  of  crystal  are  carried  on  in  this  di.s- 
tiict.  .and  it  is  the  depot  for  the  greater  part  of  the  glass 
manufactured  in  the  kingdom. 

BUK(J'1T1.\L,  Switzerlaird.  See  Bourg.  Le. 

BUKGUr.TE,  boou-gd^tA.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  15 
miles  .\.E.  of  Pamplona,  in  the  Valley  of  Boncesvalles.  Here 
Charlemagtte  was  defeated  in  778.  See  Boncesvalles. 

BURGUNDY.  (Fr.  Bourgogne.  borrR'grii';  L.  Bnrgun>dm; 
Ger.  BurgumL  b.i/'R-goonU ; Sp.  Borgofla,  boR-gon^yd;  \l.  Bor- 
yogua,  biiR-gAn/yi.)  one  of  the  largest  and  most  irjtportant  of 
the  former  provinces  of  France,  and  now  forming  the  depart- 
rueiits  of  (,ote-d'Or,  Saone-et-Loire.  Yonne  part  of  Ain.  and 
ptrt  of  Aube.  lit  more  ancient  times  Burgundy  was  the  name 
of  a kingdom,  which  included  much  more  than  the  above 
province.  Occupying  the  whole  basin  of  the  Rhone.  Its  most 
ancient  inhabitants  were  the.z£iWwi,  fully  described  by  Caesar; 
but  its  name  ot  Burgundy  is  der  ived  front  one  of  the  northern 
nations,  called,  in  Latin.  Burguiidior  Burguiidioues,  whoe.sta- 
blished  themselves  there  in  the  beginning  ot  the  fifth  century. 
At  a l.rter  period,  after  the  subver  sion  of  their  kingdom,  the 
provirvee  was  erected  into  a dukedom,  and  long  made  an  im- 
portai.  t figure  in  history  under  a race  of  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
The  male  litre  having  become  extinct  in  1477.  on  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Bold  at  the  siege  of  Nancy,  his  son-in-law,  Louis 
XL,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  which  has  since  foi’med 
part  of  Fi  ance. Adj.  and  inhab.  Buruux'dian. 

The  Canal  of  Burgundy  unites  the  Yonne  to  the  Sadne, 
and  passes  St.  Florentin,  Tonnere,  Montbard,  Pouilly,  and 
Dijon ; near  Pouilly  is  a tunnel  9350  feet  in  length. 
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BUR  HAM.  bhr^im,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

BURIIAMPORE”.  See  Bjorhanpoor. 

BURIIA.MPODTER  RIVER.  See  liRXttMAPOOTRA. 

BURIAS,  boo^-e  As.  one  ( f the  Philippine  Islands,  in  tire 
Malay  Archipelago,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Luzon.  Lat.  13^  S 
Ion.  i23°  E. 

BURM'rON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BURK.U.  See  BiRKtiA. 

BURKE,  btirk,  a county  in  the  \Y.  part  of  North  Carolina 
has  an  area  estimated  at  4.50  squai'e  miles.  It  is  travorseo 
fi-om  \V.  to  E.  by  Catawba  River,  and  also  di  ained  by  l/nnilK 
River  and  .Mulberry  Creek.  The  surface  is  elevated,  and  in 
some  parts  mountainous;  the  Blrre  Ividge.  extending  along 
the  N.W.  border,  is  remarkable  fir  the  grandeur  of  iU 
scenery.  The  soil  in  some  places  is  productive,  and  well 
adapted  to  grazing.  It  is  intersected  by  the  t\  estern  'I'urn 
pike.  Formed  in  1777,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  illustri- 
ous orator  and  statesman,  Edmund  Burke.  Capital.  Mor- 
gantown. Pop.  7772,  of  whom  5040  were  free,  and  2132  slaves 

BURKE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Georgia,  bordering  on 
the  Savannah  River,  which  separates  it  from  South  Caro- 
lina, has  an  area  of  1040  sijuare  miles.  It  is  bouiided  on 
the  S.  by  the  Ogeechee  River,  and  traversed  by  Brier  and 
Rocky  Creeks.  The  surface  is  moderately  uneven;  the  soil 
highly  productive.  Limestone,  buri  stone,  and  gypsum  are 
abundant;  chalcedony,  agate,  and  jasper  are  found.  'J  he 
Savannah  River  is  navigable  on  the  border  of  the  county, 
which  is  intersected  by  Hie  Central  Railroad.  Foianed  in 
1777.  Capital,  VVaynesborough.  Pop.  10,100,  of  whom  5208 
were  free,  and  10,832  slaves. 

BURKE, a post-township  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont,  about 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier,  intersected  by  branches  of  Pas- 
sumjisic  River.  It  has  manufactures  of  starch,  furniture, 
and  leather.  Pop.  1103. 

BURKE,  a posUtownship  in  the  W’.  part  of  Franklin  co., 
New  York. 

BURKE,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa. 

BURKERSD  )RF,  bOoR/kers-doRf'.  a village  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria. lO  miles  VV.  of  Vienna,  on  the  M ien,  with  an  imperial 
castle,  and  a castle  of  the  landgraves  of  Fiirslenl  erg. 

BUR  K E’S GARDEN,  a post-office  of  Tazewell  co..  Virginia, 

BURKE’S  MILLS,  a post-ofiice  of  Augusta  co.,  Vir-.  ii  ia. 

BURKE'S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Fairfax  co..  Virginia. 

BURKESVILLE,  a post-\illage  of  Prince  Edward  co..  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  South  Side  Railroad,  52mili‘S  IV.  of  Petersburg, 

BURKESVILLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Cumberland 
CO..  Kentucky,  on  the  right  1 ank  of  Cumberland  River.  116 
miles  in  a straight  line  S.  by  W,  of  Frankfort.  It  contains 
a court-house,  a church,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  near  400, 

BUR  KEVILLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  New  ton  co.,  Texas, 
on  Little  Cow  Creek,  about  340  miles  E.  by  N.  of  .Austin  City. 
It  contains  the  county  buildings  and  a few  dwellings.  The 
seat  ofju.stice  was  established  here  in  1848. 

BURKHA  or  BURKA,  buR'ka.  written  also  VARAQUE,  a 
fortified  maritime  town  of  Eastern  Arabia,  dominions  and 
45  mites  N.W.  of  Muscat,  on  the  Sea  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 
Pop.  4000. 

BURKIIARDTSDORF, bodRk'haRts-doRf'. a villageof  Sax- 
ony, 7 miles  S.  of  Chemnitz,  with  manufactures  ol  linens 
and  cottons.  Pop.  1850. 

BUIUKITTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co.,Mar>dand. 

BURKITTS  VILLE,  a post-office  of  Attala  co..  Mississippi. 

BURK’S  STORE,  a small  villageof  Cape  Girardeau  co., 
Missouri. 

BURK.‘^n’OWN,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland, 

BURK  SEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Nottaway  co.,  Virginia. 

BURLATS.  buR'ldCa  town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn, 
arrondissement.  and  5 miles  E.N.E.  o*'  Castres,  on  the 
Agout.  Pop.  1500.  It  has  several  paper  mills. 

BUR'LESCOMBE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BURHjESON,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  of  1025  siiuare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.E.  by  Brazos  River,  on  the  S.  by  Yegua  Creek,  and 
drained  by  Davidson's  Creek.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  fer- 
tile. Capital,  Caldwell.  Pop.  1713.  of  whom  1213  were  free, 
and  500  slaves.  Named  in  honor  of  General  Edward  Burle- 
son. vice-president  of  the  republic. 

BURLES-lN,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Alabama. 

BUR'LESTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

BUR'LEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Rid- 
ing. 

BUR'LEY-ON-TIIE-HILL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Rutland.  2 miles  N.E.  of  Oakham.  The  splendid  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  here  stands  on  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated matision  of  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  destroyed  in 
the  civil  war. 

BUIULI.NGIIAM.  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  New  York, 
about  95  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

BURLINGHAM,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  Mississippi. 

BURLING  HAM,  a small  post-village  in  Meigs  co.,  Ohio. 

BURLINGHAM  (bhR'ling-am,)  ST.  ANDREW,  a parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BURLINGHAM  ST.  EDMUND,  a parish  of  England,  ccv 
of  Norfolk. 
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BURLINGHAM,  ST.  PETER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

lUMl'LIXGTON,  a town  of  England.  See  Brioungton. 

BUIVLINGTJ.N,  a county  Ofcnpying  the  middle  part  of 
New  .Jersey,  has  an  area  of  about  (>00  S(iuare  miles.  It  is 
hounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Delaware  Hiver,  and  S.E.  by 
the  .^.tlantic  Ocean,  extending  entirely  across  the  state.  It 
's  drained  l)y  Little  Egg  Harbor  River,  which  partly  bounds 
it  on  the  S.VV..  and  its  branches  flowing  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  Jty  Kaitcocus,  Assiscuuk,  and  Crosswi(;ks  Creeks,  falling 
into  the  Delaware.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  in 
many  parts  covered  with  pine  timber.  The  soil  in  the  N.W. 
portion  for  about  12  miles  from  the  river,  is  a very  fertile 
loam;  the  remainder  principally  sandy,  with  a substratum 
of  clay.  Bog  iron  ore  is  found  in  many  places,  and  marl  is 
abundant  in  the  western  part.  Animal  relics,  such  as 
shells,  hones,  and  also  petrified  vegetables,  are  freciuently 
found  in  the  marl.  In  Springfield  township  there  is  a 
petrifying  well.  The  Camden  and  .\mboy  Railroad  tra- 
verses this  county,  and  a branch  railroad,  connecting  Bur- 
lington with  .Mount  Holly,  is  included  within  it.  Organized 
in  lti;)4.  and  named  from  liridlitigton.  commonly  pronounced 
Burlington,  a town  of  England.  Capital,  Mount  Holly. 
Pop.  4:5.20:3. 

BU  It  LI  .NGTON,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  -tsl. 

BU  It  Id  \(JT0-N'.  a port  of  entry  and  seat  of  justice  of 
Chittenden  co.,  Vermont  and  the  most  populous  town  in 
the  state,  is  situated  on  a bay  of  its  own  name,  on  the  E. 
side  of  I.,ake  Champlain,  40  miles  by  railroad  >V.N.\V.  of 
Montpelier,  and  by  steamboat  82  miles  N.  of  Whitehall. 
Lat.  44"^  27'  .N.:  Ion.  7:3°  lU'  W.  The  ground  on  which  Bnr- 
lingto  1 is  situated  is  low  along  the  borders  of  the  lake,  but 
rises,  as  it  recedes  from  the  shore,  to  a considerable  elevation. 
The  United  States  government  has  erected  a light-house  on 
Juni])er  Island  at  the  mouth  of  Burlington  Bay.  and  con- 
structed a breakwater  to  protect  the  shipping  in  the  harbor. 
For  beauty  of  location.  Burlington  is  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  town  or  village  in  New  England.  The  streets  cross  each 
I other  at  right  angles:  those  extending  eastward  from  the 
lake  are  11  mile  in  length.  I n the  centre  is  the  public  scjuare, 
around  which  are  situated  the  court-house,  the  principal 
hotels  and  several  tine  stores.  .Many  rf  the  dwellings  are 
surrounded  with  yai'ds  ornamented  with  shrubbery  and 
shide  trees.  The  University  of  Vermont  is  located  about  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  village, 
on  a commanding  ele\'itinn.  2S1  f.  et  above  the  level  I'f  the 
lake.  Belonging  to  it  are  four  spacious  edifices.  The  dome 
ot  the  centre  building  commands  a magnificent  view  of  the 
lake  ami  surrounding  country.  Connected  with  the  insti- 
tution is  a medical  school.  The  university  was  founded  in 
IT'.tl.  and  received  from  the  state  a grant  of  about  :50.0()0 
acres  bf  land.  There  are  7375  t(  ns  of  snipping  owned  here. 
324  tons  of  which  aie  employed  in  steam  navigation.  The 
town  contains  4 banks.  3 newspaper  oltices.  and  a number 
of  churches.  Besides  the  facilities  for  steamboat  navigation 
which  it  enjoys  on  the  lake.  Burlington  has  direct  commu- 
nirtition  Jiy  r.iilroad  with  Boston.  Whitehall,  Ogdenshurg. 
an<l  Montreal  Burlington  was  settled  in  1783.  Pop.  of  the 
town.ship  in  1831).  .3525  ; 18  40.  4271  ; 185  >.  6110;  18(30,  7713. 

BUB  LINGTG.N.  a po.st-township  of  .Middlesex  co.,  .Massa- 
chusetts. 14  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Boston.  Bop.  545. 

BUBLI  .VG'l'O.N.  a post  township  of  Hartford  co..  Connec- 
ticut. on  the  \V.  .siile  of  Farmington  River,  15  miles  W.  of 
Hartford.  Bop.  11(31. 

BURLINGTON,  a posLtownship  of  Otsego  co..  New  York, 
80  miles  W.  of  Albany.  Bop.  1835. 

BUB  1,1  NGTO.N.  a tosvnship  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey, 
contaiTiing  the  city  of  the  same  name.  Bop.  5:390. 

BURLING  I'ON,  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  Burlington 
CO.,  New  Jersey,  (ui  the  Delaware  Hiver.  nearly  oi>pnsite 
Bristol,  20  ?nile8  above  Bhiladeli)hia.  and  12  miles  S.W.  of 
Trenton.  Lat.  40°  5'  N..  Ion.  7:5°  10'  W.  The  Caimbm  and 
Amboy  Railroad  connects  it  with  New  York  ami  Bhiladel- 
pliia,  and  the  Mount  Holly  Railroad  with  Beniberton.  The 
river  is  here  about  one  mile  wide,  and  is  divided  by  an  island 
containing  .300  acres,  lying  nearly  opposite  the  city.  The 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  well  sliailed  with  trees,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  'I'he  houses  are  mostly  Imil  t of  brick,  and 
the  liMiik  of  the  Delaware  is  adorned  with  many  handsome 
resiilimces  and  gardens.  'The  city  is  copiously  supplied  with 
good  water,  raised  by  means  of  hydraulic  machinery.  It 
contains  11  chur<  hes, 2 baiiks.l  newspaper,  a public  library, 
for  which  a neat  stone  building  Inis  just  been  erected,  and  a 
lyceiim  building,  now  used  as  a town-hall.  'J’here  are  two 
large  and  fioiirishing  lioarding-schools.  Burlington  CoII-ge, 
of  tliis  place,  was  founded  by  the  Eitiscopalians  in  1846,  and 
had.  in  18ti.3,  72  students,  with  a library  of  2000  voliiines. 
The  toiuiage  of  the  disti  ict  in  18,54  was  1:5.219.  This  city  is 
much  resorteil  to  during  the  snrmner  months  by  the  citizens 
of  Bhiladelphia,  with  which  it  communicates  by  railr()ad 
and  steamboats  several  times  a day.  It  wa.s  settled  in  1667, 
and  Wiis  originally  c:illed  Nrw  Beverly.  Boj).  5193.  ’ 

BfltLl  >G’I'(>\,  a post-\illage  and  township  ot  Bradford 
CO.,  Beunsylvunia,  8 miles  W.  of  Towauda.  Bop.  1927. 
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BURLINGTON,  a small  village  of  Roanoke  co.,  Virginia. 

BUKLT.nGTON,  a post-village  of  Hamp.shire  co.,  1 ieginia 
on  Batterson's  Creek,  205  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

BURLINGTON,  a postKrtlice  of  East  Baton  Rouge  parifh, 
Louisiana. 

BURLINGTON,  a handsome  post.-village.  capital  of  Borne 
CO..  Kentucky,  6 miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  16  miles 
S.W.  of  Cincinnati.  It  contains  4 churches,  an  academy,  a 
woollen  factory,  and  a tobacco  factory.  Incorporated  in  1824 
Bop.  about  500. 

15URLIN’GT0N,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  11 
miles  N.W.  of  Wilmington,  contains  several  stores  and 
about  300  inhabitants. 

BURLINGTON,  a village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  Hiver.  a few  miles  above  Whetding. 

BURLINGTON,  a small  post-village  of  Hamilton  co., 
Ohio. 

BURLINGTON,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Licking  co., 
Ohio. 

BURLINGTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lawrence  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River,  145  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Columbus, 
and  at  the  .southern  extremity  cf  the  state.  It  contains, 
besides  tlie  county  buildings,  several  churches  and  a news- 
paper office. 

15URLINGT0N.  a village  in  Marseilles  town.ship,  in  the 
S.W.  pai  t of  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio. 

BUKLING'TON,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  Calhoun  county,  Michigan.  Bop.  811. 

BURLINGTON,  a post-township  of  Cai  roll  co.,  Indiana, 
18  miles  S.E.  of  Delphi.  Bop.  846. 

BURLINGTON,  a post-village  in  Carroll  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  .Michigan  Road,  and  on  Wildcat  Creek,  52  miles  N. 
of  Indianapolis.  In  1850  it  had  164  inhabitants. 

BURLINGTON,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana, 
on  Bi’airie  Creek,  7 miles  S.E.  from  Muncie,  has  1 church 
and  neai-ly  lOO  inhabitants.  The  post-office  is  called  New 
Burlington. 

BURLINGTON,  a village  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana,  Smiles 
W.N.W.  from  Rushville. 

BUilLlNGTON,  a post-township  in  Kane  co.,  Illinois. 
Bop.  664. 

BURLINGTON,  a post-village  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois,  about 
54  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Chicago. 

BURLINGTON,  a floiirTshing  commercial  city,  seat  of 
justice  of  Des  Moines  eunnty,  and  formerly  the  eai>ital  of 
Iowa,  is  situated  on  tile  Missi.ssipj)i  River.  45  miles  above 
Ki-oknU,  2 .0  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  210  miles  W.S  W 
of  Chicago,  .\eeording  to  the  census  of  1860,  15niiington 
was  the  fourth  city  of  the  state  in  respect  to  popiilaiioii.  It 
continues  to  maintain  a steady  and  healthy  grow  th,  notwitli- 
sfanding  the  removal  ot  the  seat  of  government,  wliieli  oc- 
curred in  18:50.  'I'lie  river  in  thi.s  part  of  its  course  is  a 
l.ioad  and  heaiitifnl  stream  of  clear  water,  and  the  town, 
situated  partly  on  tlie  top  of  the  Idiills,  overlooks  a section 
of  coiintry  al.onnding  in  rich  and  delightful  scenery.  Bur- 
lington is  regularly  laiil  out,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
honsesareof  l.riek  or  stone.  It  istheseatof  Burlington  Uni- 
versity . B.ijitist).  wliieh  had  in  186:5,82  students.  It  also 
contains  several  public  .schools, some  12  clmiclies,  2iiational 
banks,  and  a iininber  of  mills  and  inannfactories.  Several 
daily  and  weekly  newsiiapers  are  issued  liere.  Burlington 
is  the  east  terininns  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
Railroad,  of  wliieli  75  miles  or  more  are  coiniileted,  and  is 
eoniieeti'd  with  Cliicago  and  other  towns  in  Illinois  by  the 
Chicago  Rurlingtoii  and  Quincy  Railroad.  Bopiilatioii  in 
1860,  6706. 

BURLINGTON,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  in 
Racine  co.,  M isconsin,  on  the  Bishtaka  or  Fox  River,  at  the 
confluence  of  tlie  Geneva  outlet,  26  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Rar 
cine  City,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a plank-road.  It 
contains  several  flouring  mills,  woollen  factories,  &c.,  for 
which  the  river  affords  water-power.  Bop.  1640. 

BUR  lil  NGTON  FLATS,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co..  New 
York.  25  miles  S.  from  Utica. 

BUR'.MAH,  BUR'MA.or  BIR/MAII,  otherwise  called  the 
Buemese  Empire.  orKiNGDOM  of  Av.\.  (luiiive.  My  imvm.  mo- 
^uibiia.  Bt/uiiima.  he-diiBmi,  or  Bruviiini.  Irdm'md;  ( hi- 
ne.se.  Mfi.eii-tei‘n.  ine'^nRe'^n'.)  formerly  the  most  extensive 
and  powerful  state  in  Farther  India.;  but,  siine  the 
war  of  the  Burme.se  with  the  British  in  1824-ti,  its  territo- 
ries have  been  compri.sed  wllhiii  hit.  16°  and  27°  N ..  and 
Ion.  9:3°  and  09°  E.,  having  W.  Aracan  and  .Muitipoor,  N. 
the  Nagas  territory  and  Upper  Assam.  E.  the  Chine.se  pro 
\ ince  of  Y un-nan,  the  independent  Laos  country,  and  the 
British  province  of  .Martaban,  (from  w liieh  last  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Salwin  or  Than-lweng  River.)  and  S.  the  tJulf 
of  Martaban,  a portion  of  the  Bay  of  ISengal.  Estimated 
area  200.(  00  .square  miles.  It  is  cnnqio.sed  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Burmah,  and  Bong,  with  portions  of  the  eomitries 
inhabited  by  the  Khyen,  and  the  Shan  countries,  and  tlia 
Kulxi  Valley,  {Mimipnor,)  reannexid  to  it  by  treaty  with 
the  Itritish  in  18:34 : it  is  enclosed  on  most  sides  hv  moun 
tain  ranges,  in  elevation  fiom  2000  to  5000  fivt  ahnvt  thi 
sea.  its  central  part  consisting  of  the  1 asinof  the  Irrawaddy 
Lagoons  are  numerous  in  low  beds  of  the  S.,  and  in  the 
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rantre,  a little  N.  of  Ava,  is  a lake  30  miles  in  length  by  10 
miles  across.  The  climate  is  considered  salubrious.  From 
May  till  the  middle  of  i^eptember  the  rainy  season  conti- 
nues: from  that  time  till  .March  the  weather  is  delightful, 
the  temperature  seldom  exceeding  75°;  in  April  and  May 
the  heat  becomes  very  great,  bwt  is  soon  mitigated  by  the 
commencement  of  rain.  Annual  fall  of  rain,  from  150  to  ‘200 
inche.s.  The  soil  is  of  very  high  fertility : but  except  near 
the  towns  most  of  it  lies  waste,  or  is  only  irregularly  tilled; 
and  agriculture  is  generally  in  the  most  backward  condi- 
tion. Mice  is  the  chief  crop,  especial' y in  the  S.  ; pulse.s. 
Indian  millet,  and  maize  are  raised  in  the  N..  and  sessa- 
mum  is  universally  cultivated  for  cattle.  Other  products 
are  cotton  of  short  staple,  indigo,  (though  this  product  is  so 
bi  lly  managed  as  to  be  unfit  for  export.)  yams,  sweet  pota- 
toes, tobacco,  capsicums  in  great  quantities,  gourds,  oil- 
plants. b inanas  and  other  fruits,  betel-nut  and  leaf,  sugar- 
cane, onions,  garlic,  and  in  the  N.  a kind  of  tea.  Teak  of  a 
quality  inf  rior  to  that  both  of  Maiabar  and  .lava,  oak.  and 
other  valuable  wood.s,  abound  on  the  mountain  ranges,  and 
palm  and  bamboo  are  also  plentiful.  Oxen,  buffaloes,  and 
goats  are  the  principal  domestic  animals  used  for  draught, 
and  the  elephant  is  domesticated  for  the  same  purpose:  a 
good  breed  of  horses  is  also  reared.  Mineral  products  are 
numerous  and  valuable.  The  gold  and  .silver  obtained  in 
the  empire  has  been  estimated  to  amount  in  v.-ilue  to  u|>- 
wards  of  2(10,000/.,  and  the  produce  of  petroleum  in  pits 
along  the  Irrawaddy  to  8.00  l.onO  lbs.  annually.  Fine  mar- 
ble, serpentine,  aniber,  sapphires  and  other  gems,  iron, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  sulphur,  nitre,  and  coal  are 
also  found. 

In  physical  form,  the  Burmese  are  more  allied  to  the 
Mongolians  of  Eastern  A.sia  than  to  the  Hindoos.  Their 
figure  is  short,  squat,  robust,  and  fleshy,  face  lozenge- 
shaped.  cheek-bones  large,  and  eyes  obliquely  placed.  'J’he 
hair  is  black,  coarse  and  lank  ; colour  of  skin,  light  brown 
or  yellowish.  From  the  difference  of  dialects,  they  may  be 
divMfd  into  five  tribes  or  nations.  The  language  is  mono- 
syllabic. somewhat  allic'd  to  the  Chinese.  They  are  of  a gay 
di  position,  and  fond  of  amu-ements.  but  less  civili  ’,ed  than 
the  Hindoos  or  Chine.se.  They  excel  in  boat-bui  ding,  and 
they  cast  bdls.  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  dye  silk  and 
other  fabrics,  weave  silk  anu  cotton  goods,  aiid  manufai-ture 
lacquered  wares,  paper,  coar.se  earthenwares,  and  some  other 
articles  in  a respectable  manner,  but  most  of  their  manu- 
factured goods  in  ordinary  use,  are  imported  from  forei  rn 
countries.  China  sends  silks  to  the  amount  of  about  81,U00/. 
annually,  porcelain,  copper,  carpets,  metals,  drugs,  tea.  &c., 
in  reiarn  foi  raw  cetton.  fi  .athers.  ivory,  bird's  nests,  h rns, 
gums,  and  some  British  manufactures . this  intercourse  bid og 
chietly  -ondu  red  at  a l.irge  annua,  fair  a!  Bhanio.  From 
tile  .'fhao  tribes,  tne  Burmese  obt.iin  clu-lr  best  sword-blades, 
also  lac.  wax.  and  v.arnish  in  return  for  .salt  and  dried  fish, 
other  articles  are  mostly  importeu  by  .sea  from  British  India 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  consist  of  British  cotton 
goods,  areca.  and  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  iron,  hai-dwares. 
copper,  lead,  and  other  minerals,  opium,  surar,  spirits. 
English  glass,  earthenwares,  fire-arms,  and  gunpowder — the 
manufactures  of  the  Burmese  in  the  two  last  articles  being 
of  the  most  wretched  desci  ipt.ion.  The  government  is  here- 
ditary and  despotic;  the  sovereign  is  assisted  by  a council 
of  the  nobility,  over  whom  he  has  a kind  of  feudal  jurisdic- 
tion. and  the  titles  of  the  latter  are  not  hereditary.  The 
reli;ion  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  is  Boodhism  ; a few 
Christians  and  .lews  are  to  be  found  among  the  popul.a- 
tion,  and  the  Khyens  and  other  wild  tribes  have  a special 
idolatry  of  th.dr  own. 

Edu'^ation.  in  so  fir  as  mere  reading  and  writing  is  con 
Cf'rned.  is  more  diffused  than  might  have  been  expected 
The  public  revenue  is  derived  from  a tithe  of  the  profits  of 
cultivation,  duti  )S  of  10  per  cent,  on  imports,  and  5 per 
cent,  on  exjiorts.  and  on  petroleum  collected,  a royal  mono- 
poly of  marble,  aniber.  the  preci  )us  metals,  and  gems  above 
a certain  size,  a poll  tax  on  the  unsettled  tribes.  Ac.;  and 
the  whole  fiscal  system  is  -‘replete  wi  ll  uncertainty,  rapa- 
city. and  vi  dence.”  The  armed  force,  in  the  last  war.  was 
all  infantry,  except  a small  body  of  Cassay  horse,  and  a 
company  of  artillery,  and  the  war-boats  formed  the  best 
porii on  of  the  armed  force.  The  Burm.ise  Empire  is  divid.-d 
into  seven  provinces.  The  principal  towns  are  Ava.  .Mon- 
choboo,  Ainarapoora.  S.akaing,  Hangoon.  Ba.ssain.  Martaban, 
Setong  Taungo,  l*rome.  I’atango,  Yandabo.  and  Bhaino. 

jr  story. — The  Boodhist  religion  was  probably  introduced 
into  Burmah  about  the  year  B.c.  3J0.  At  this  period  the 
government  was  permanently  fixed  at  Frome.  where  it  con- 
tinued fir.S  'o  years,  during  which  theie  reigned  24  princes. 
After  this  it  was  removed  under  a new  dynasty  to  Bugan. 
wiiere  it  continued  for  nearly  twelve  centuries,  during 
which  there  reigned  55  princes.  In  a.  o.  l.'lOO,  the  seat  of 
government  was  establislied  at  Panya,  where  it  continued 
5ti  years  under  three  successive  princes.  In  1364.  it  was 
removed  to  Ava.  where  it  continued  for  .369  year.s.  and 
where,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Europeans  fir.st  became 
acquainted  with  rhe  Burme.se.  Towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Burmese  were  con- 
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quered  by  the  Peguans.  a people  whom  they  nad  overcome 
and  kept  in  sul  jection  for  nearly  two  centuries  before.  .At 
this  period  arose  Alompra.  the  founder  of  the  present  dy- 
nasty. After  a reign  of  ei  ;ht  years.  Alompia  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Upai-aja  who  made  Sabaing  (Sagaing)  his  capital. 
Upaiaja  reigned  three  years  only,  when  he  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  8einbuen,  who  ag.tin  removed  the 
capital  to  A\a.  In  1776,  Sembuen  was  succeeded  by  hi» 
son  Fen-ku-sa,  who.  after  a reign  of  five  years,  was  succeeded 
by  Paong-Ka-cha.  who  removed  the  seat  of  govei  nment  to 
Amaraponra.  After  a reign  of  38  years,  Paong-Ka-cha  was 
succeeded,  in  1M9.  by  Nun-Sun,  who  removed  the  court 
once  more  to  Ava;  but  that  town  having  been  almost  eii 
tii-ely  destroyed,  in  1839.  by  an  earthquake,  Monchoboo 
(Mok.sobo)  has  become  the  seat  of  government.  In  1837, 
Nun-Sun  died,  and  w.-is  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ser-a-wa, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  proper  heir. 

The  first  English  writer  who  notices  the  Burman  domi- 
nions is  Balph  Mtch:  a London  merchant,  who  travelled  in 
India  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  repre- 
sents the  countries,  esp  cially  the  cities,  to  have  been  then 
in  a Hoiirishing  condition,  and  the  trade  and  shipping  of 
the  seaport  towns  to  be  very  extensive.  At  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Governor  of  .’Madnis.  .Mr.  N.  Hig- 
ginson,  made  certain  friendly  overtures  to  the  King  of  .Ava. 
which  were  gi-aciously  received,  and.  in  1799.  the  Burman  do- 
minions were  visited  by  C;iptain  .Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
wrote  a AVic  Avcoutdofllie,  East  Indira.  1 n 17.57.  the  East  1 ndia 
t'ompany  obtaineil  a site  for  a factory  and  other  advantages. 
Subsequent  aggressions  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Burmese,  accom- 
panied by  insolence  to  the  English  ambassadors,  led  to  ho.s- 
ti  ities.  which  terminated,  in  1826,  in  the  curtailment  of  the 
Burme.se  power  and  the  establishment  of  Brilish  rule  in  the 
provinces  of  Aracan.  Ye.  Tavoy,  .Mergui,  and  part  of  Marta- 
ban. Pop.  in  l8-.i6.  4 230.558,  though  estimated  by  some  at 

8 0X).00(i. Adj.  and  inhab.  Bik/m\>'  or  Bih/ma.n,  and  Bia- 

manese.  bir'tnan-eez',  or  Bukmese.  buR'meez'. 

BUI!/MARSH,  a parish  of  England  co..  of  Kent. 

BUK/.MI  .NGTMI),  a jiarish  of  England,  co.  of  \\  arwick. 

BUK/NAGE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

BEBN'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  l-.a.st  Biding. 

BUR/.NEIIS,  a post  office  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Virginia. 

BU1\/NM'1RSAMLLE.  a post-office  of  Barbour  co.,  Virginia. 

BUK.NFI'.SIDE.  burn/side,  a chajielry  of  England,  co.  of 
AVestmoreland.  with  a station  on  the  Kendal  and  Winder- 
mere  Bailway.  2^  miles  N.AV.  of  Kendal. 

BUKNE/STON,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

BUKNES'VMeLE,  a sni  tll  post-village  of  AVashington  co., 
Pennsy  ivaiiia 

BIMPNET,  a new  county  in  the  central  part  of  Texas; 
has  an  area  of  about  959  square  miles.  It  is  inter.sected  by 
Cojorado  Biv'er.  which  also  tbi  uis  part  of  its  W.  boundary. 
The  surface  is  hilly.  This  county  i«  not  named  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1850.  The  productions  are  similar  to  tho.se  of  Travis 
county,  from  which  it  was  formed.  Poi).  2487. 

BURN  ET.  a village  in  the  N.  part  of  Dallas  co.,  Missouri, 
on  Niangua  River. 

BURNET  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Burnet  co., 
Texas. 

BURNET’S  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  flows  into  the  Wabash  4 
miles  above  Lafayette.  The  Battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  fought 
in  this  vicinity,  in  November.  1811. 

BURNET’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  White  co.,  Indiana. 

BUR/NETT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BUB/.N'ETT.  a post-township  in  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  55  miles  N.W.  from  Milwaukee.  Pop.  1034. 

BURNETT,  a small  village  of  Dodge  co..  AVisconsin. 

BURNHAM,  burn/am,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Buck.s. 
33  miles  N.N.AAL  of  Eton.  It  has  some  remains  of  a nun- 
nery of  order  of  St.  Augustine,  founded  in  1‘265. 

BURNHl.AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BURNH.AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BURNHI.AM,  a post-village  and  township  of  AValdo  co., 
Maine,  on  the  AA'.  side  of  the  Sebasticook  River,  39  miles 
N.E.  from  .Augusta.  Pop.  857. 

BURNHA.Al  DEEPDALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk. 

BURNHAAI  NORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk. 

BDRNHAAI  OA’ERY.  a parish  of  England,  ’O.  of  Norfolk, 

BURNHA.Al  SUTTON,  a parish  of  Englaud,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk, 

BURNHAM  THORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk, H miles  E.S.E.  of  Burnham- AVestgate.  Lord  .Nelson 
was  born  in  the  parsonage  hou.se  of  this  parish,  of  which 
his  father  was  then  incumbent,  September  29,  1758. 

BURN'/II A.M-AVES'HG.ATE,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Norfdk,  32  miles  N.AA’.  of  Norwich. 

BURN’/ING  GROA^E,  a small  village  of  Pike  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania. 

BURNING  SPRING,  a post-office  of  AVirt  co..  ATrginla. 

BURNLEY,  bhrn/lee.  a markeUtown  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster,  parish  of  AVhalley,  on  the  Burn,  ‘22  miles  N.  of 
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a ncliester.  Pop.  in  1851,  14,706.  It  stands  in  a narrow  I 
ralley.  The  chapel  is  a lar^^e,  ancient  structure,  containing  I 
uumerous  ninnuiuents  of  the  Townley  tiiniily.  including  one 
to  C.  Townley,  K.sq..  once  proprietor  of  tile  liiuious  uiarbles 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Burnley  has  numei’ous  dis- 
rienting  places  of  worship;  a free  grammar  school,  with  a 
revenue  of  I'Ml.  per  annum,  and  several  other  .schools  and 
charities.  Manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and 
machinery,  with  iron  and  brass  foundries,  breweries,  tan- 
neries, the  rope-walks.  Burnley  is  a p illiug-place  tor  North 
Lancashire  Its  nianufactuiing  (irosperity.  which  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  coal  in  the  vicinity,  has  been 
further  promoted  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  (Janal,  which 
nearly  encircles  the  town,  and  by  railway  with  Bury,  Black- 
burn, Manchester, 

BURNS,  a post-township  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York, 
about  50  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Rochester,  is  crossed  by  the  Buf- 
falo and  New  York  Railroad.  I’op.  1064. 

BURNS,  a post-township  in  the  S.K.  part  of  Shiawassee 
CO.,  .Micliigan  Pop.  1066. 

BURNS,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois,  55  miles  N.W. 
of  Peoria. 

BU  RN'SALL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York.  West  Riding. 

BURNS’  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  .Morrow  co.,  Ohio. 

BURNS-lIILL,  a town  and  mission  station  of  British 
Kaffraria.  South  Africa,  on  the  Keiskamma  River,  co.  and  4 
miles  S.  of  York. 

BURNSIDE,  a post-township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 75  miles  E.N.E.  of  Pittsburg,  inter.sected  by  the  West 
Branch  of  Susquehanna  River.  Pop.  1060. 

BURN'SIDES,  a post-office  of  Henry  co..  Illinois. 

BURNS'VMLLE.  a .small  town,  capital  of  Yancey  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Nolichucky  River,  25u  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 
Pop.  200. 

BUR.NSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Bartholomew  co.,  In- 
diana. Ill  miles  E.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

BURNSVILLE,  a post-village  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois, 
90  miles  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

BURNT  CABINS,  a small  post-village  of  Fultomx).,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BU  RNT  CORN,  a post-village"  of  Monroe  co.,  Alabama. 

BURNT  FORT,  a small  village  of  Camden  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  Santilla  River,  48  miles  from  its  mouth. 

BURNT'GREEN,  England,  co.  of  Worce.ster,  a station  on 
the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  Railway,  11  miles  S.S.VV'.  of 
Birmingham. 

BURNT  HILLS,  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York. 

BURNT'ISLAND,  commonly  pronounced  brunt-Maud.  a 
parliamentary  borough,  seaport  town,  and  pari.sh  of  Scot- 
land, co.  of  Fife,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  6^  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Leitn.  Pop.  of  parlhunentary  borough,  in  1851.  2724.  It  is 
chietiy  occupied  in  the  fisheries,  in  cui  ing  herrings,  and  in 
distilling.  It  is  clean  and  well  built;  it  has  a town-house, 
school-house,  and  the  best  harbor  on  the  Frith,  with  a new 
low-water  pier,  a light-house,  and  a dry-dock.  It  is  the 
steamboat  ferry  station  on  the  passage  of  the  ildlnburgh  and 
Northern  Railway.  Burntisland  unites  with  Kinghorn, 
Dysart,  and  Kirkcaldy  in  .sending  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

BUR.NT'MILL,  England,  co.  of  E.ssex.  a station  on  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railw.ay,  1}  miles  S.  of  Harlow. 

BURNT  OR/DIN  ARY,  a post-office  of  Ja.iies  City  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

BURNT  PR.\r'RIE,  a post-office  in  the  northern  limit  of 
White  CO.,  Illinois. 

BUR.NT  ST.\ND,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Georgi.a. 

BURNT'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Brunswick  co.,  I'irginia. 

BUR  OAK.  a post  office  of  .Mercer  co..  .Missouri. 

BURPH.IM,  bQr'fam.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BURRA,  bur'ra,  a small  island  of  Scotland,  belonging  to 
the  Shetland  Group. 

BURR.\  BURRA,  bUrVa  bur'ra.  a mining  district  of 
South  Australia,  80  miles  N.  of  Adelaide.  See  Adklvide. 

BURRA.MPG  )R,  burVam-pooiA  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  lU  miles  S.\V.  of  Ganjam.  It  has  a 
large  ba/,:t;ir  or  market-place,  a street  occupied  by  weavers, 
and  several  remarkable  Hindoo  temples. 

BURRAMPOJTER.  See  Bhaiimvi'ootr.^. 

BURR  AY,  bQrtr;l,  a small  island  of  Scotland,  belonging  to 
the  Orkney  Group. 

BUlURE'l'T,  a post-township  in  IV^innebago  co.,  Illinois, 
about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Rockford.  I’op.  1064. 

BURRIA.N'.Y,  boor-re-i'nd,  a town  of  Spain,  8 miles  S.  of 
Castellon  de  la  Plamu  on  the  Rio  Seco,  1 mile  from  its 
mouth,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  62.»4. 

BUlURIliI.,VI].LE  a posbtownship  in  the  northern  part 
of  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island.  2>)  miles  N.W.  of  I’rovi- 
dence.  It  is  inter.sected  by  Branch  River  and  its  tributa- 
ries. which  afford  good  water-power,  it  has  manufactures 
of  cotton  goods,  prints,  de  laines,  shears,  scythes,  sashes,  and 
blinds,  &c.  Pop.  4140. 

BUII/RINGTGN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

UURRINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

BURRI.NG'l'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

BURRISHGL,  bQr're-shoP,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
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I dency  of  Bengal,  capital  of  the  district  of  Backergunge,  on 
I an  island  of  the  Ganges,  120  miles  E.N.E.  of  Calcutta. 

BURRiSHJdLE.  bQr're-shooR,  a maritime  parish  of  Ir»' 
land.  Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo. 

BURGtlTT'S  RAPIDS,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co, 
of  Grenville,  on  the  Rideau  Canal,  about  73  miles  N.E.  of 
Kingston.  It  has  3 stores  and  several  mills.  Pop.  300. 

BURR  OAK,  a post-office  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa 

BURR  OAK.  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  St.  Jo- 
seph co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1107. 

BURliOUGH,  bui-truh,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Leicester. 

BURROUGII-GREEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Cambridge. 

BURR’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Sabine  parish,  Louisiana. 

BURR’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Jetfersou  co..  New  York. 

BURRS'VTLLE,  a post-office  of  Caroline  co.,  Maryland. 

BURRSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Russell  co.,  Alabama. 

BURR/VILLE,  a post-office  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut. 

BURSA.  See  Bkus.\. 

BURSCHEID.  See  Burtscheid. 

BURS'CGUGH.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  2 miles  N.N.E.  of  Grms- 
kirk.  Pop.  in  1851.  2480. 

BUR'S i;.'AH.  a town  of  India,  Gwalior  dominions.  33  miles 
S.IV.  of  Seronje.  In  1820.  it  is  said  to  have  contained  3000 
houses,  and  it  was  the  capital  of  an  e.xtensive  district. 

BUiUSLEDJN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Southampton, 

BURSLE.M,  burs'lem,  a parish  and  mai  ket-town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Stafford,  and  the  principal  town  in  that  import- 
ant district  called  “The  Potteries,”  3 miles  N.N.E.  of  New- 
castle-under-Lyne,  and  9 miles  S.E.  of  the  Crewe  station,  on 
the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851, 
15.954.  It  has  many  large  fiictories,  convenient  dwelliTig- 
houses  of  the  work-people,  and  villas  of  proprietors,  with  a 
neat  town-hall,  news-room,  police  office,  old  and  new 
churches,  and  numerous  dissenting  chapels.  Burslem  forms 
a part  of  the  parliamentary  b^orough  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent.  As  early  as  the  .seventeenth  century  it  was  the 
chief  place  in  England  for  the  production  of  earthenwares; 
at  first,  of  a very  homely  kind,  but  latterly  brought  to 
great  perfection  by  Josiah  Wedgewood,  born  here  in  i730. 

BUR/SG.N  VILLE,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BURS’'TALL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BUIVSTEAD,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BURSTEAD,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

BUR'STOCK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

BUR^STG.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Noriblk. 

BUPJSTGW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

BURSTVWICK,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  York,  East  Riding. 

BURSZTYN,  booa/shtin,  a town  of  Au.strian  Poland,  Ga- 
licitg  20  miles  S.W.  of  Brzezany,  on  the  Lippa.  Pop.  2UU0. 
It  has  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches. 

BURT,  BERT,  or  BIRT,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co,  of 
Donegal. 

BURTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Chester. 

BURTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  I’embroke. 

BURTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BURTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  tVarwick. 

BUIUTON,  a post-township  of  Cattaraugus  county.  New 
York.  See  Alllohany. 

BURTON,  a post-village  and  township  in  Geauga  co., 
Ohio,  about  30  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Cleveland.  It  contains  3 
chinches  and  1 academy.  Pon.  1045. 

BURTON,  a tow  nsliip  in  Mcllenry  co..  Illinois.  Pop.  329. 

BURTON,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois,  lo  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  Quincy. 

BURTON  AGN  ES.  a parish  of  England,  co.  York,  E.  Riding. 

BURTON  BISHOP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding. 

BURTO.V  BLACK,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

BURTON  BRADSTOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Dorset. 

BURTON-BY-LINCOLN,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  Lincoln, 

BURTON  CHERRY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding. 

BURTON  COGGLES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BURTON  CONSTABLE,  a township  of  England,  co. 
York,  North  Riding, 

BURTON  EXTRA,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford 

BURTON  FLEMING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding. 

BURTON  GATE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BURTON  HASTI.NGS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Warwick. 

BUR'TON-IN-KE.N^DAL,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  cos.  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancaster,  lO  miles  S. 
of  Kendal.  Pop.  in  1851,  2559.  The  town  is  neatly  built, 
and  has  a large  market-place,  several  good  inns,  and  an  an- 
cient church. 

BURTON  JOYCE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Nottingham. 

BURTON  KIRK.  See  Kiukhurton. 

BUKH'ON  IjATHMER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

BURTON  LAZARS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester, 
2 miles  S.S.E.  of  Melton  Mowbray.  Here  was  the  princip;il 
hospital  in  England  for  lepers,  founded  by  Lord  Mowbray, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  1. 
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BURTON  LEONARD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Hiding. 

BUKTON-ON-STRATIIER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

BUK'TON-ON-TKENT,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, cos.  of  Stafford  aiid  Derby,  on  the  Trent,  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  West  Midland,  Birmingham  and  Derby  Rail- 
way, 11  miles  S.S.VV.  of  Derby.  Pop.  in  1851,  9769.  The 
town  consists  chietly  of  2 streets— the  principal  terminates 
by  a bridge  of  ii7  arches,  1545  feet  in  height,  stated  to  be 
the  longest  bridge  in  England,  and  which  was  built  prior 
to  the  Conquest.  It  has  two  churches,  numerous  dissentr 
irg  places  of  worship;  a grammar  school,  founded  in  1520; 
a haudsi'uie  town-hall,  with  assembly-rooms,  a union  work- 
li  )use,  a su))Scription  library,  with  large  breweries  of  excel- 
l(ut  ale,  (for  which  the  town  has  long  been  famous.)  e.xten- 
slve  iron-works,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and  hats. 
Its  trade  is  promoted  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  connect 
ing  the  Mersey  with  the  Trent,  which  latter  river  is  navi- 
gaole  from  the  Humber  to  this  town.  Burton  is  governed 
by  a steward  and  a bailiff,  appointed  by  the  Marquis  of  An- 
glesey, lord  of  the  manor.  Of  its  once  famous  abbey  few 
traces  now  exist. 

BURTON  OVERY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester 

BURTON  PEDWARDINE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

BURTON  PIDSEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

BURTON’S,  a post-office  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Mississippi. 

BURTON’S  CORNERS,  a small  post-village  of  Boone  co., 
Illinois. 

BU K'TONSVILLE,  a post-office,  Montgomery  co.,New  York. 

BUIPTONTON,  a post-office  of  Copiah  co.,  Mississippi. 

BURTON,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

BURTON-with-SLA Y.  a township  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Denbigh,  N.W.  of  Wrexham.  Pop.  9>5. 

BURTON-with-WALDEN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  North  Riding. 

BURTON  WOOD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancas- 
ter, on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  2^  miles  S.W. 
of  .Newton-in- .Makerfield. 

BUlfTSCIIElU,  booiit/shite,  or  BORCETTE,  boR's&tt',  a 
towu  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  properly  a suburb  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  Pop.  55d0.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  cassimeres. 
yarn,  Prussian  blue,  with  celebrated  hot  sulphur  springs, 
and  baths  much  frequented,  (temperature,  from  166°  to 
155°  Fahr.) 

BUR'J  'Vl  RLE,  a post-office  of  McKean  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

BUKUD'DA,  or  JAITWAR,  jite'war',  a district  of  llin- 
dostan,  S.W.  coast  of  Guzerat,  principally  between  parallels 
21°  and  22°  N. 

BUi.UullRD.  See  Boorooqird. 

BUi.UM,  bu'rum,  or  BOERU.M,  boo'rhm,  a village  of  Hol- 
land. 11  miles  S.E.  of  Dockum,  and  communicating  with 
the  Lauwer  Zee.  Pop.  1590. 

BUR  W All,  bur'wih.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  87  miles  S.W.  of  Ramghur. 

BURWAll,  a town  of  British  India,  39  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Cuttack. 

BUR  WANNEE.  bur-wSn^nee,  a fortified,  considerable  town 
of  Central  India,  dominions,  and  72  miles  S.W.  of  Indore.  It 
has  a large  palace,  the  residence  of  its  rajah. 

BURtWARTO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Salop. 

BUR'WASII  or  BUlPGUERSII,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Sussex. 

BU  IP  WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  5J  miles 
S.S.  E.  of  Louth,  the  birthplace  of  the  Duche.ss  of  .Marlborough. 

BURHVELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

BURWELL,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge,  con- 
taining the  united  parish  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Mary,  4 
miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Newmarket.  Pop.  1820. 

BUIPWELL’S  BAY,  a post-office  of  Isle  of  Wight  co.,  Yir- 
ginia. 

BURWIIA,  buR'wd.  a negro  town  of  Central  Africa,  king- 
dom of  Bornoo.  on  the  W.  bank  of  Lake  Tchad,  80  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Kooka.  lat.  13°  52'  N.,  Ion.  13°  58'  E.  It  covers 
an  extent  e(iual  to  3 s(iuare  miles,  and  being  surrounded 
by  a wall  13  or  14  feet  high,  fronted  by  a dry  ditch,  may  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  practices  of  war  in  that 
country  a place  of  some  strength.  Pop.  5000  or  6000. 

BURY,  ber'ree,  a parliamentary  borough,  manufacturing 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  on  the  I rwell, 

miles  N.N.W.  of  Manchester,  with  which,  and  with  Bol- 
ton, it  communicates  by  railway,  al.so  by  the  Bolton  Canal. 
Pop.  of  the  borough,  in  1851,  31,262;  of  the  parish,  70,143. 
The  town  has.  In  late  years,  been  much  improved;  and  it 
possesses  2 hatidsome  churches,  2 chapels  of  ease,  upwards 
of  20  dissenting  places  of  worship,  a grammar  .school,  with 
numerous  other  schools,  several  public  libraries,  a mecha- 
nics' institution,  news-room,  horticultural  society,  with  im- 
portant and  flourishing  manufactures  of  cottons,  woollens, 
and  machinery,  and  calico-printing  and  blea/hing  esta- 
blishments. in  1838.  there  were  in  the  parish  114  cotton 
Biills  employing  13,652  hands,  and  17  woollen  mills,  em- 
ploying 886  hands.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  coal- 
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mines,  and  a large  extent  of  fine  pasture  land.  Since  thf» 
Reform  Act  it  has  sent  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons 
During  the  last  century,  several  improvements  in  the  loom, 
machinery  originated  at  Bury;  but  the  establishment  o‘’ 
the  l.irge  print-works  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart, 
(which  extend  for  a considerable  distance  along  the  I rw  ell,) 
and  the  perfection  to  which  calico-printing  has  sii-.ce  been 
carried,  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  prospei  ity  of  the 
town  in  recent  times.  Sir  Robert  I’eel  was  born  at  Chamber 
Hall,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bury. 

BURY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BURY,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Sherbrooke, 
about  115  miles  E.  of  Montreal.  It  contains  2 stores  and  a 
tavern. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUND’S,  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  town  of  England,  comi)rising  2 pai-ishes,  cc.  of 
Suffolk,  on  the  Larke,  24  miles  N.M'.  of  Ipswich,  and  60 
miles  N.E.  of  London.  Pop.  iq  1851.  13.900.  The  town,  on 
a gentle  emitience,  iii  a healthy  and  richly  cultivated  dis- 
trict, is  remarkably  clean,  well-built,  and  cheerful,  i’rinci- 
])al  edifices.  St.  Mary's  Church,  a fine  Gothic  structure;  St. 
.James's,  near  which  is  a belfry  SO  feet  in  height,  a.id  one 
of  the  finest  remains  of  Saxon  architecture  extant  in  Bid- 
tain  ; the  shire-hall,  guild-hall,  wool-hall,  market'Cross, 
theatre,  with  concert  and  assembly  rooms,  county  jail,  on 
the  jianoplic  principle,  house  of  correction,  Suffolk  General 
Hospital,  East  Suffolk  Hospital.  &c.  The  grammar  school, 
founded  by  Edward  YI.,  enjoys  a high  repute,  and  has  2 
scholarships  at  Cambridge,  and  6 exhibitions  to  either  uni- 
versity. (jlopton’s  hospital  for  decayed  housekeepers  has  a 
revenue  of  :5U()L  a year,  and  the  town  contains  nearly  100 
other  alms-houses,  besides  schools,  and  other  charities. 
Bury  has  a mechanics’  institution,  subscription  library, 
and  botanic  garden.  There  are  some  remains  of  a celebrated 
abbey,  founded  in  the  seventh  century,  and  to  which  the 
body  of  the  martyred  King  Edmund  was  transteiied  in 
933.  (whence  its  name.)  It  is  the  seat  of  a large  trade  in 
w'ool.  corn,  butter,  and  cheese.  St.  Matthews’s  fair,  lasting 
for  about  3 w'eeks  from  October  2d,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  England:  other  fairs  are  on  Easter  Tuesday  and 
December  1st.  The  borough  is  divided  into  2 wards,  and 
governed  by  a mayor,  3 aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  It  is 
the  place  of  the  county  assizes,  and  has  general  sessions  in 
February,  .June,  and  November,  quarter-sessions,  petty- 
.sessions  weekly,  with  manorial  and  other  courts.  Bury 
returns  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Roman  Vi/la  Faiintiva.  Under 
the  Plantagenets  it  was  the  seat  of  several  pailiiments. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  noted  Bi.><hop  Gaidmu'.  and 
Dr.  Blo<nnfield.  Bishop  of  London,  are  among  its  distin- 
guished natives.  It  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Kep- 
pel  family.  Ickworth,  the  splendid  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol,  lord  of  the  manor,  is  in  its  vicinity. 

BURYTIIiJRPE.  beR're-thoRp',  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Y’ork.  Ea.st  Riding. 

BURZEN,  bbdRt'sen.  a river  of  Transylvania,  an  affluent 
of  the  .\loota,  (Aluta.)  at  Bi’enndorf. 

BURZENL.UND,  bboRt/sen-ldnt.  a mountainous  region  of 
Hungary,  in  Transylvania,  which  forms  the  district  of  which 
Kronstadt  is  the  capital. 

BURZET,  btiR'zA',  a town  ofFrance,  department  of  Ard^che 
arrondissement,  and  14  miles  N.  of  Largenti^re.  Pop.  in 
1851.  3377.  It  has  silk  mills  and  woollen  manufactories. 

BUSACHI.  boo-sd/kee.  a town  and  province  of  Sardinia, 
in  the  distiict  of  Cagliaii.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
Tirsi.  11  miles  N.E.  of  Oristano.  The  district  is  unhealthy 
but  fertile,  yielding  good  crops  of  grain  and  excellent  pas- 
turage. Pop.  of  the  town.  1562;  of  the  province.  71,600. 

BUSACHI  NO  or  BUSAQUINO.  See  Bis.^cquino. 

BUSACO,  boo-sdfico,  a hamlet  and  convent  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Beira.  in  the  Serra-de-Busaco.  20  miles  N.N.E, 
of  Coimbra.  Here,  on  the  27th  of  September.  1810,  the 
French  under  Massena  Avere  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon 
the  troops  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

BUSBACH,  (Busbach.)  boos'b^K.  a village  of  Rhenish 
Prussia.  6 miles  E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  woollen  manu- 
factures. and  mines  of  lead  and  calamine.  Pop.  1216. 

BUSGIAYVILLE.  a post-village  in  the  N.  part  of  Houston 
CO.,  Georgia,  16  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Macon. 

BUSCA.  boosfivd,,  a torvn  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict, 9 miles  N.W.  of  Coni,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Po.  Pop. 
8990.  It  has  a college,  a hospital,  and  2 botanic  gardens. 
Good  wine  is  produced  in  its  vicinity. 

BUS'CGT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

BUSEO,  boo-SiPo,  a town  of  Wallachia,  on  the  river  of  the 
.same  name.  60  miles  N.E.  of  Bucharest.  Pop.  4500.  It  is  a 
Greek  bishop’s  see.  and  a place  of  some  trade. 

BUSTPBURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford, 

BUSH  CREEK,  a township  in  Washington  co.,  Ai-kansas. 
Pop.  589. 

BUSH  CREEK,  a township  in  Scioto  co.,  Ohio. 

BUSHEAB.  boo'.she-db/,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  11 
miles  from  its  N.  coast.  Lat.  26°  50'  N.,  Ion.  53°  12'  E.  It 
is  low  and  flat;  at  its  W.  extremity  is  a small  town,  with  a 
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t^(erable  harbor,  which  was  visited  by  the  fleet  of  Nearchus, 
admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

BUyifEY,  too^'hee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts,  2 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Watford,  with  a station  on  the  London  and 
VV^estern  Railway. 

BUyilEY  or  BUSHY,  a royal  park  of  England,  co.  of 
Middlesex,  on  the  Thames,  adjoining  Hampton  Court,  12 
miles  S.W.  of  London.  It  is  traversed  by  superb  avenues 
of  limes  and  cliestnuts.  and  by  a public  footpath.  It  was 
a tavoi'ite  residence  of  William  IV. 

BU^SHI,  a post-oflice  of  Clark  co.,  Alabama. 

BUSIIIRE,  boo-sheer',  (properly,  ABOO-SHEHR,  ^-boo- 
sh^h'r  or  i-boo-shaih'r,  “father  of  cities.”)  a seapoi-t  city  of 
Persia,  and  its  principal  entrepot  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  the 
N.  extremity  of  a sandy  peninsula.  Lat.  29°  N.,  Ion.  5U° 
52'  E.  Pop.  variously  estimated  from  10,000  to  20.000, 
mostly  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Armenians.  On  the  land  side  it 
is  protected  by  a wall  with  round  towers,  and  on  the  other 
sides  enclosed  by  the  sea.  which  on  the  N.  forms  a harbor 
lined  by  some  wharves.  Being  built  of  white  stone,  and  fur- 
nished with  hollow  turrets  for  ventilation,  it  has  externally 
a handsome  appearance:  but  its  streets  are  narrow  and  un- 
paved ; it  is  ill  supplied  with  water ; good  houses  are  very 
few;  and  its  public  buildings  comprise  only  a few  inferior 
mosques,  the  sheikh’s  palace,  a depot  of  the  East  India 
Company,  a large  bazaar,  some  poor  coffee-houses,  and  a 
solitary  bath.  Ships  of  31*0  tons  are  obliged  to  lie  in  a road- 
stead, 6 miles  fi-om  the  city.  Bushire  has.  however,  a large 
trade  with  British  India,  importing  thence  rice,  indigo, 
sugar,  English  cotton  goods,  and  other  manufactures,  with 
steel,  spices,  porcelain,  &c.,  from  China  and  the  Malay  Archi 
pelago.  Coffee  is  imported  from  JMoch.a;  bullion  and 
European  manufactures  of  various  kinds  come  from  Bas- 
sorah.  Principal  exports,  raw  silk.  Kerman  wool,  shawls, 
horses,  (to  India  for  cavalry  service.)  carpets,  silk  goods, 
dried  fruits,  grain,  Sheeraz  wine,  tuniuoises.  pearls,  assafoe- 
tida.  and  gali-nuts.  The  anchorage  is  indifferent  but  the 
best  on  the  coast.  It  consists  of  an  outer  road  exposed  to 
the  N.W.  wind.s.  and  a safe  inner  harbor  with  4^  fathoms 
of  water,  2^  miles  from  the  town.  In  1831,  the  plague  car- 
ried off  more  than  one-third  of  the  inhabitants.  The  East 
India  Company  has  a resident  here,  w'ho  superintends  all 
its  affairs  in  the  Peiaaan  Gulf. 

BUSIl'KILL,  a township  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1937. 

BUSHKILL,  a post-village  of  Pike  co..  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Delaware  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Bushkill  Creek. 

BUSIllvILL  CREEK,  of  Pike  co.,  Pennsylvania,  falls  into 
the  Delaware  River  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  county. 

BU.'HKILL  CREEK,  of  Northampton  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 
enters  the  Delaware  at  Easton. 

BUSIULEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

BUSIt'MAN’S  RIVER,  South  Afric.a,  Cape  Colony,  flows 
generally  S.E.,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  districts 
of  Uitenage  and  Albany,  and  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
Ion.  2b°37'  E. 

BUSHMEN,  South  Africa.  See  Bosjesman. 

BUSH'MILLS',  a suiall  town  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of 
Antrim,  on  the  Bush,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Coleraine.  Pop.  788. 
It  is  neat  and  improving,  with  a courUhou.se,  various  places 
of  worship,  and  villas  in  its  vicinity. 

BUSll'.VELL’S  BASIN,  a post  village  of  Monroe  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  217  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

BUSH'NELLSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Greeue  co..  New 
York. 

BUSH  RIVER,  of  South  Carolina,  a small  stream  flow'ing 
south-eastward  through  Newbury  distiict,  into  Saluda 
River. 

BUSH’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co.,  Virginia. 

BUSH'S  STDRE,  a posUolfice  of  Laurel  co.,  Kentucky. 

BUSIIWILLE,  a post-oflice  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York. 

BUSHVILLE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Georgia,  109 
miles  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

BUSH'WICK.  a township  of  King’s  co..  New  York.  By 
an  act  to  take  effect  .lanuary  1st,  1855.  Bush  wick  is  to  be 
included  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Brooklyn. 

BUSHY  FORK,  a little  village  in  the  N.E." part  of  Coles 
CO..  Illinois. 

BUSIG.XY.  bU'zeen'yee',  a village  of  France,  dep.artment 
of  Nord.  12  miles  from  Catnbrai.  Pop.  in  1851,  2788. 

BU.s'INESS  CORN  ER,  a post-office  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa. 

BUSK,  boosk,  a town  of  Ansti-ian  Galicia,  on  the  Bug, 
32  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  3000. 

BUSKERUD.  boos'ker-ood',  a bailwick  in  N irway,  pro- 
vince of  Aggershuus  ; area.  5800  .Sfjuare  miles. 

BUS/KIRK’S  BltlDGK.  a po.st-village  of  Washington  co., 
New  York,  on  Hoosic  River,  29  miles  N.N.E.  of  .\lbany. 

BUSKO,  boos'ko.  a town  of  Poland.  44  miles  N.E.  of  Cra- 
cow, with  mineral  springs  and  baths.  Pop.  800, 

BUS'LI.NGTH  >RI’E.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BUS'ROEN  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co..  Indiana. 

BUSS.VHER,  b£is's.i-her'.  a Sikh  state.  North  Indi.a,  under 
British  protection,  immediately  S.  of  the  Sutlej.  Lat.  31°  30' 
N..  Ion.  78°  E.  Estimated  pop.  150,000.  Chief  town.  Rampoor. 

BUSSANG,  bUs's6N“',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
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Vosges,  on  the  Moselle,  near  its  source,  14  miles  S.E.  of 
Remiremont.  Pop.  2283.  It  has  an  extensive  commerce  in 
mineral  waters,  of  which  above  20,000  bottles  are  annually 
exported. 

BUSSEE,  bus-see',  a town  of  Hindostan,  19  miles  S.E.  of 
Jeypoor. 

BUSSEE,  a town  of  Hindostan,  district  of  Boolundshahur, 
4 miles  N.  of  Sirhind.  and  rendered  picturesque  by  its  white 
pagodas  and  stone  pavilions. 

BUS'SELVILLE,  a village  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Lawrence 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Wabash  River. 

BUSSERACH,  (Busser.ach,)  bii.s'ser-te',  a village  of  SwiU 
zerland.  canton,  and  15  miles  N.  of  Soleu re.  Pop.  tOl.  Re- 
markable fur  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  T InersUdn. 

BUS'SERO  CREEK  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Vigo  co.,  and, 
after  a course  of  about  50  miles,  falls  into  the  Wabash, 
nearly  15  miles  above  I'incennes. 

BUSSEROLES,  biis'seh-rSlU  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Dordogne.  10  miles  N.  of  Nontron.  Pop.  2207. 

BUSSETO,  boos-sA'to,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  duchy, 
and  17  miles  N.W.  of  Parma,  near  the  Ongina.  Pop.  1850. 

BUSSliilRE,  biis'se-aii:/,  several  towns  or  villages  of  France, 
in  the  central  and  W.  departments;  the  principal.  Bus.siiKE 
Dunoise,  btis'se-aiR'du'nw^z',  department  ofCreuse,  7 5 miles 
N.W.  ofGueret.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852.  3031. 

BUSSNANG,  booss'ning,  a village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Thurgau,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thur,  opposite 
IVeinfelden.  Pop.  2U0O. 

B USSOL ENG 0,  boos-so-lSn'go,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
government  of  Venice,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Verona.  Pop. 
240). 

BUSSOLINO,  boos-so-lee'no,  a town  of  Sardinia,  5 miles 
E.  of  Susa,  on  the  Dora.  Pop.  1000.  In  its  environs  are 
quarries  of  green  marble. 

BUSSORAII.  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Bassorah. 

BUSSUM,  bhs'sum,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  North  Holland,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Amsterdam.  Pop.  740. 

BUSS'VILLE,  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Illinois,  12  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Mount  A'ernon. 

BUS'TAR'.  a town  and  district  of  British  India.  Nagpoor 
dominions,  121  miles  N.W.  of  Chicacole.  The  district  is 
mountainous  and  unexplored. 

BUS'TARD  BAY,  a bay  of  Australia,  E.  coast,  lat.  24°  4' 
S..  Ion.  151°  50'  E.,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770,  and 
named  by  him  from  a species  of  bustard  found  there. 

BUSTEE,  bus'tee.  a town  of  British  India,  province  of 
Oude,  40  miles  W.  of  Goruckpoor. 

BUStr'I,  a post-township  of  Chautauqua  ro.,New  York,  on 
Chautauqua  Lake,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Maysville.  Pop.  2uli. 

BUS'TLETON,  formerly  a post-village  of  Philadelphia  co., 
Pennsylvania,  11  miles  N.E.  of  the  State-house.  It  is  now 
included  within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  contains  a calico-printing  establishment,  ope- 
rated by  water-power. 

BUSTO-ARSIZIO,  boos'to-aR-seed'ze-o,  a town  of  Northern 
Italy,  Lombardy,  19  miles  N.W.  of  Milan.  Pop.  9019.  It 
has  a cotton  thread  factory,  and  an  active  trade. 

BUSULUK.  See  Boozoolook. 

BUSUM,  boo'.sdOm,  a small  seaport  town  of  Denmark, 
duchy  of  Holstein,  with  a port  on  the  North  Sea,  3G  miles 
N.W.  of  Gluckstadt.  Pop.  800. 

BUSVAGON.  boos-vd-gon',  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Malay  Archipelago.  50  miles  S.W.  of  Mindoro.  Length,  about 
50  miles;  average  breadth,  12  miles.  Surface  mountainous, 
but  it  has  been  little  explored. 

BUTCHER’S  ISLAND,  a .small  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
India,  in  Bombay  Harbor,  situated  between  Salsetteand  Ca- 
ranja  Islands. 

BUTCHER’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  A’ir- 
ginia. 

BUTCOMBE,  a pari.sh  of  England  co.  of  Somerset. 

BUTE,  an  island  of  Scotland,  in  the  Frith  ol  Clyde,  form- 
ing, with  Arran,  &c.,  the  county  of  Bute,  and  separated 
from  Argyleshire,  by  a winding  channel  (the  Kyles  of  Riite.) 
generally  less  than  I mile  across.  It  is  in  length  about  16 
miles,  and  from  3 to  5 in  breadth.  Area,  about  (X)  .S([nare 
miles.  Pop.  9499.  Its  northern  part  is  mountainous  and 
rugged;  its  centre  and  southern  parts  are  undulatnig.  with 
a pretty  fertile  soil.  In  the  centre  are  the  small  lake.s — Lake 
Fad.  Ascog,  and  Quein.  Its  climate  is  rathei  moist,  bnt  the 
mildness  and  e(iuability  of  its  temperatun , have  made  it 
the  favorite  resort  of  invalids.  On  its  eastern  coast  is  lh» 
town  of  Rothesay,  beautifully  situated,  and  Mountstnait 
the  seat  of  the  .Marquis  of  Bute,  the  chief  proprietor. 

BUTE  or  BUTESHIRE,  but'shir,  a county  of  Scotland 
compo.sedof  Arrati,  Bute,  the  Cumbrays.  Holy  Isle.  Pl.idda, 
and  Inchmarnoch,  the  whole  between  lat.  5-5°  32'  and  .55'’ 
56'  N.,  and  Ion.  4°  52'  and  5°  17'  W.  Area  estimated  at  257 
square  miles,  or  165.000  acres,  of  which  60.000  are  culti- 
vated. 40,000  uncultivated,  and  65,000  unprofdable.  I'op. 
in  1851,  16,608.  Chief  town,  Rothesay,  on  Bute  IsU.iu.  Tha 
county  returns  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

BU'TERA,  boo-t.-i'ri.  a town  of  the  island  af  Sicily^  19 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Caltani.setta.  Pop.  4070. 

BUTE'VILLE,  a post-office  of  M>..'-’on  co..  Oregon 
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BUTIIROTUM.  Sec*  Butrinto. 

BUTI,  boo'tce,  a town  of  Tuscany,  9}^  miles  E.  of  Pisa, 
poi).  3498.  Its  vicinity  produces  e.xcidlent  olives. 

BUTEEIG II,  liut'lee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  :^omerset. 

BUT'LER,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
gn  area  of  about  8UU  square  miles.  The  Alleghany  River 
touches  the  N.E.  and  S.r..  extremities;  theN.part  is  drained 
by  Mippery  Rock  Creek,  and  the  S.  paid  by  Conequenes- 
siug  Creek.  The  surface  is  mostly  undulating.  The  soil 
coiUains  a large  portion  of  sand,  and  is  moderately  fertile. 
Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  in  many  places,  and  valu- 
able mines  of  iron  and  quarries  of  limestone  are  found. 
Organized  in  18oO,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Richard 
butler,  who  fell  at  frt.  Clair’s  defeat  in  1791.  Capital,  Butler. 
Pop.  35,.o94. 

BUTLER,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Alabama,  has  an 
area  of  875  sipiare  miles,  it  is  drained  by  Sepulga  River, 
and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Patsaliga  or  west  fork  of 
Conecuh  River.  The  surface  is  uneven ; the  soil  is  mode- 
rately fertile.  Cotton  and  Indian  corn  are  the  staides.  Pine 
timber  is  abundant  in  the  county.  Capital,  Greenville.  Pop. 
18,112,  of  whom  11,3  4 were  free,  and  HM8  slaves. 

BUTLER,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Kentucky,  con- 
tains about  500  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Gi  eene 
River  (navigable  for  steamboats),  and  also  drained  by  Bar- 
ren River.  The  surface  is  hilly,  the  soil  moderately  fertile. 
Capital,  Morgantown.  Pop.  79l7,  of  whom  7157  were  free, 
and  770  slaves. 

BUTLER,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ohio,  bordering 
on  Indiana,  has  an  area  of  455  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Miami  River,  and  also  drained  by  St.  Clair’s, 
Mill,  and  Four  Mile  Creeks.  The  surface  is  nearly  level; 
the  soil  is  uniformly  and  highly  productive.  The  rock  which 
underlies  this  part  of  the  slate  is  the  blue  or  Trenton  lime- 
stone, a good  material  for  building.  The  county  is  abun- 
dantly .supplied  with  water-power.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Miami  Canal,  and  by  the  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton. 
The  Hamilton  and  Eaton  Railroad  terminates  at  ilamiltou, 
the  county-seat.  Organized  in  lis 03.  Pop.  35,840. 

BUTLER,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Missouri,  border- 
ing on  Arkansas,  has  an  area  of  aOO  scpiare  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  8t.  Francis  River,  and  intersected  by 
the  Big  Black  River  and  Cane  Creek.  The  general  sui  face 
is  level.  Named  in  honor  of  William  0.  Butler,  of  Ken- 
tucky. Pop.  2891,  of  w'hom  2S3y  were  free,  and  52  slaves. 

BUTLER,  a new  county  in  the  N.E.  central  [lart  of  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Shell 
Ruck  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  W.  Fork  of  Cedar  River. 
It  contains  extensive  prairies.  The  Dubuque  and  Sioux 
City  Railroad  passes  alone  the  southern  border.  Pop.  3724. 

BUTLER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co.,  New 
York,  45  miles  E.  of  Rocnester.  Pop,  2338, 

BUT’LER,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsvlvania.  Pop. 
13(10. 

BUTLER,  a post-borough,  capital  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Conequenessing  Creek,  30  miles  N.  of  Pittsburg. 
It  is  a pleasant  and  (piiet  town,  having  an  elevated  position 
and  an  extensive  prospect.  It  contains  an  academy,  a 
national  bank,  and  several  churches.  Pop.  in  1850,  1148; 
in  1 still,  1399, 

BUTLER,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1081. 

BUTLER,  a township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1467. 

BUTLER,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland. 

BUTLER,  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co..  North  Carolina. 

BUTLER,  a post-office  of  Lanciister  co..  South  Carolina. 

BUTL  R,  Taylor  co..  Georgia.  See  Appendix. 

BUTLER,  a post-office  of  Talbot  co.,  Georgia. 

BUTLER,  a new  pont-village,  capital  of  Choctaw  co.,  Ala- 
bama, about  109  miles  in  a direct  line  W.  by  S.  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

BUTLER,  a post-office  of  Franklin  parish,  Louisiana. 

BUTLER,  a jiost-office  of  Carter  co.,  Tennessee. 

BUTLER,  a post-office  of  .lohnson  co.,  Tennessee. 

BUTLER,  a township  in  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
1587. 

BUTLER,  a township  in  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1398. 

BUTLER,  a township  in  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  726. 

BUTLER,  a town>hii>  in  Mercer  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1042. 

BUTLER,  a township  in  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
2271. 

BUTLER,  a post-township  in  Richland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
1050. 

BUTLER,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Branch  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1120. 

BUTLi.R,  a post-township  in  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
973. 

nUTLER,  a township  in  Franklin  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1399. 

BUTLER,  a township  in  Miami  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1421. 

BUTLER,  a noil-iiffioe  of  Montgomery  county,  Illi- 
nois. 

BUTLER,  capital  of  Batea  co..  Missoun.  See  Appendix. 

BUTLER.  Dunklin  co.,  Missouri.  See  Kennkit. 


BUTLER,  a post-village  in  the  S.  part  of  Keokuk  co., 
Iowa,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

BUTLER,  a post-office  of  Milwaukee  co.,  Wisconsin,  S 
miles  N.VV'.  of  Milwaukee  City. 

BUTLER’S  CREEK,  of  Richmond  co.,  Georgia,  flows  into 
the  Savannah  a few  miles  below  Augusta. 

BUTLER’S  LANDING,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Ten 
nessee.  85  miles  N.E.  of  Nashville. 

BUT/LER’S  MARS/TON,  a parish  if  England,  co.  of  Wan 
wick. 

BUT'LER’S  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Alabama. 

BUTtLERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Andenson  district. 
South  Carolina. 

BUT'LER  VI LLE,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Alabama. 

BUTLERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.  Ohio. 

BUTLER/VILLE  or  BUTLERS'Vl LLE,  a po.st-village  of 
Jennings  co.,  Indiana,  6 miles  E.N.E.  from  Vernon. 

BUT'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

BUTLEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

BUT'MAN’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Penol  scot  co.,  Maine. 

BUT'OOL',  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
64  miles  N.  of  Goruckpoor. 

BUTOW,  (Biitow,)  bii'tov,  a town  of  Prussian  Pomerania, 
53  miles  E.  of  Coslin.  Pop.  2100.  It  has  woollen  manufac- 
tures. 

BUTRINTO,  boo-trin'to.  a fortifled  maritime  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey.  Epirus,  sanjak  of  Delvino,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  immediately  opposite  Corfu,  and  on  the  other  bank 
of  which  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient  ButhroHum.  Pop. 
1500.  The  town  and  fortress  are  of  Venetian  construction. 
The  Lake  of  Butrinto.  N.  of  (he  town,  is  5 miles  in  length, 
by  2 miles  in  breadth. 

BUTSCIIATSCII.  See  Bucz.\rz. 

BUTSCIIOWITZ  or  BUCZOWIC.  boo'cho-vits\  a town  of 
Austria,  Moravia,  circle,  and  18  miles  E.  of  Briinn.  Pop. 
2173.  It  has  manutactories  of  cloths  and  morocco  leather, 
and  a castle  of  the  Princes  of  Lii  htenstein. 

BUT'TAII  AT'CIIIE.  a small  river  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi. rises  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  former,  and,  flowing 
south-westward  into  the  Missi.ssippi,  enters  the  TomLigbee 
near  Hamilton. 

BUTTAllATCIIIE  or  BUTTAIIATCIIY,  a post-office  of 
Monroe  co..  Mississippi. 

BUTTE,  bute.  a county  in  the  northern  part  of  California, 
bordering  on  the  Utah  Territory,  has  an  area  estimated  at 
5500  square  miles.  It  is  boui  ded  on  the  W.  by  Sacramento 
River,  and  is  drained  by  Feather  River  and  its  Middle  Fork, 
which  afford  many  fine  mill  sites.  The  surface  is  uneven, 
and  in  some  parts  mountainous,  with  many  beautiful  and 
fertile  valleys  fitted  for  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  These 
valleys  are  timbered  and  covered  with  the  finest  grass, 
water  is  abundant,  and  irrigation  easy.  The  mountains 
are  covered,  in  many  places,  with  majestic  pines  and  cedars. 
The  scenery  is  highly  picturesque.  Butte  Jlountains,  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  Table  Mountain,  near  Feather  River, 
having  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  the  lofty 
Mount  Hood,  whose  snow-cap]ied  summit  may  be  seen  at 
an  immense  distance,  are  situated  in  this  county.  The  soil, 
when  not  too  much  broken,  is  generally  fertile.  The  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  quartz  mining,  in  1852.  was  $340,764; 
in  placer  mining  $22,350,  and  in  other  mining  $55,650, 
Platina  and  iron  abound  in  all  Mie  mining  distiicts.  but  not 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  justify  the  u.se  of  machinery. 
Quicksilver  is  found  in  abundance:  silver  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  lead  in  a pure  state  on  the  bead-waters  of  Middle 
Fork.  Gold  is  found  in  the  county,  chiefly  imbedded  in 
quartz,  the  mining  of  whi  h pays  a good  percentage.  The 
name  of  the  county  was  derived  from  the  Butte  Moun- 
tains, on  Sacramento  River.  County  seat,  Hamilton.  Pop. 

Ill  18611,  12,106. 

BUTTE  a small  town  of  Butte  co.,  in  the  northern  part 
of  ( alifornia,  is  situated  on  the  Sacramento  River,  about 
75  miles  above  its  junction  with  Feather  River,  and  on  the 
road  from  F’remont  to  Shasta,  125  miles  in  a direct  line  N. 
by  E.  from  San  Francisco. 

BUTTE  DES  .MORTS,  bute  dA  mort,  (Fr.  pron.  biit-di- 
moR',)  a post-village  of  W innebago  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  about  85  miles  N N E.  of  Madison. 
It  has  1 steam-mill,  a national  bank  and  4 stores. 

BUTTELSTADT.  (Buttelstadt.)  boot'tel-st?tt'.  a town  of 
Germany,  Saxe- M'eimar.  4 miles  S.IV.  of  Buttstadt.  Pop.  825. 

BUT'TEllFLY,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co..  New  York. 

BUT'TER  HILL,  in  Orange  co..  New  York,  a sfee{>  emb 
nonce  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  to  Breakneck 
Hill.  Height  about  1530  feet. 

BUTTE  RIVER,  rises  in  Butte  co..  towards  the  N.N.W, 
part  of  Calitbrnia.  and.  flowing  in  a general  S.S.M'.  course, 
falls  into  the  Sacramento  Liver,  in  Sutter  co.,  about  30  miles 
above  Fremont. 

BUTTERLEIGII,  but'ter-le.  parish  of  England,  co.  Devon. 

BUTTER  LEY,  but'tcrle.  a hamlet  of  Ingland,  co.  of 
Derby,  3 miles  S.  of  Aifreton.  Its  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  the  colleries  and  iron-works  tf  a company  established 
here  in  1792,  at  which  the  Vau.\hall  and  other  iron 
bridges  in  the  metropolis  and  el.se where,  the  iron  colon- 
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iiade  of  the  cpera-house  in  London,  large  iron  machinery, 
ana  sume  i)  iwerful  steam-engines,  have  ieen  made. 

LU  rTdliivIEKJi,  but/ter-meer,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Wilts. 

BUTTERMERE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Cumber- 
land, 7i  miles  S.W.  of  Keswick.  The  Lake  Buttermere  is 
about  1 j in  length  by  i mile  in  width,  and  surrounded  by 
sublime  mountain  scenery. 

BUTtTER.Ml  LK,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  New  York. 

BUTTERMILK  CHANNEL,  of  New  York  harbor,  sepa- 
rates Governor’s  Island  from  Long  Island. 

BUTTEitMILK  FALLS,  of  New  York,  a .small  cascade  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  2 miles  below  West  Point. 

BUTTERMILK  FALLS,  a postrvillage  of  Wyoming  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  on  the 
North  Brancb  Canal,  135  miles  N.Fl.  of  Harrisburg,  has  a 
very  excellent  water-power  The  name  of  the  post-office  is 
simply  “ Falls.” 

BUT'TEdNUT  RIDGE,  a postKiffice  Sandusky  co.,  Ohio. 

BUTt'i'ERNUTS,  a post-township  of  Otsego  county.  New 
York,  90  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Albany,  is  diaiued  by  Una- 
dilla  River.  Pop.  2305. 

BUT'TERYIbLE,  a small  post-village  of  Wairen  co., 
Ohio. 

BUT'TERWTCK,  a parish  of  England,  co'.  of  Lincoln. 

BUTTERWICK,  WEST,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln. There  are  several  smaller  townships  in  the  cos.  of 
York  and  Lincoln  named  Butterwick. 

BUT/'i’ERWORTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster, 3 miles  E.  of  Rochdide.  Pop.  5088,  chiefly  employed 
in  cotton  and  woollen  factories. 

BUTTES,  butt,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  19 
miles  S.W.  of  Neufchatel.  has  1000  inhabitant.s,  and  exten- 
sive manufactories  of  watches.  The  position  of  this  village, 
in  a narrow  valley  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  renders 
the  sun  invisible  during  many  months  in  the  ye;ir. 

But'TEVAN  TL  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
Munster,  co.  of  Cork.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  Arobeg, 
3^  miles  W.  of  Doncraile.  Pop.  152-1.  It  was  formerly  en- 
closed by  walls,  and  it  has  the  ruins  of  numerous  ecclesias- 
tical edifices,  an  old  castle,  and  large  infantry  barracks. 

BUTTIGLIERA,  boot-teel-yi'rd,  a town  of  Piedmont,  16 
miles  N.W.  of  Asti.  Pop.  2252. 

BUTTIGLIERA  URDLA,  boot-teel-y-Vri  oo-reK)'ia.  a vil- 
lage of  the  Sardinian  States,  province  of  Susa.  Pop.  1194. 

BUT/'l’lNGTO-M,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Montgo- 
mery. on  the  Severn,  and  partly  included  in  the  borough 
of  Welshpool.  Offa's  Dyke  separates  the  co.  of  Salop  from 
this  pansh.  in  which  a sanguinary  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Saxons  and  Danes  in  894.  and.  at  a subsequent 
peri  )d.  one  between  the  Welsh  and  English,  which  was 
nearly  the  last  fought  for  IVelsh  independence. 

BUTTISH  )LZ.  IxjoPtiss-hcMts'.  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton,  and  11  miles  N.W.  of  Lucerne,  on  a 
ti  ibutary  ol  the  Wigger.  and  remarkable  for  a mound  in  its 
vicinity,  called  the  Engl  miler/cu'iel.  or  “ English  hillock,” 
from  (!ontaining  the  bones  of  3(h)0  Englishmen,  followers  of 
Ingelram-de-Coucy.  son-in-law  of  Edward  111.,  and  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who.  having  a feud  with  Leopold  of  Austria,  was 
devasbtti ng  the  .Swiss  cantons,  when  the  peasants  attacked 
and  defeated  him.  Pop.  1708. 

BU  T'T().^'-Ni';S.S^  a prominent  headland  of  Scotland  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  Frith  of  Tay,  lat. 
56°  28'  Ion.  2°  40'  \Y.  There  are  two  lightrhouses  here, 
with  bright  fi.xed  lights  on  separate  towers. 

BUTTS,  buts.  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Georgia,  has 
an  area  of  about  18U  sijuare  miles.  The  Oconee  River  foi-m.« 
its  boundary  on  the  E.  and  N.E. : it  is  also  drained  by  'Tussa- 
haw.  Yellow  AVater,  and  .Sandy  Creeks.  The  general  sur- 
face is  level ; the  soil  moderately  fertile.  Granite  underlies 
part  of  the  county.  The  Indian  Springs  on  Sandy  Creek 
are  frequented  by  many  persons  in  summer.  It  was  named 
in  honor  of  Captain  Samuel  Butts,  an  officer  in  the  war  of 
18  rJ.  Capital,  .Jackson.  Pop.  6455,  of  whom  3388  were  free, 
and  .3067  slaves. 

BUTTSBURY,  b&tstbe-re,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Ex- 
sex. 

BUT']  ST.\DT.  (Buttstadt.)  bSdPstJtt,  a town  of  Centr.al 
Germany,  dmdiy  of  Saxe-AVeim.ir.  11  miles  N.N.E.  of  VV'eimar. 
Pop.  2060.  Four  miles  S.W.  is  the  town  of  Buttelstiidt. 

BUTTS'VILLE.  a village  of  Warren  co.,  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Pe(iuest  Creek.  5 miles  E.  from  Belvidere,  has  a church, 
a mill,  and  12  or  15  dwellings. 

BUT'l  ULPH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BL'TYI.N’,  booUyeen.  or  BUTTZE.V,  boot/tsen,  a town  of 
Hungary,  E.  of  the  'Theiss,  co.,  and  .37  miles  N.E.  of  Arad. 
Pop.  3775. 

BUTZ.  bddts,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau, 
r miles  .\.  of  .\uran.  Pop.  2.'^.0,  Roman  Catholics. 

BUTZB.\CH.  IkXJtsffiix,  a town  of  Western  Germany, 
He.sse  Darmstadt.  11  miles  S.  of  Giessen.  Pop.  2246.  It  has 
manufactures  of  flannels,  hosiery,  and  leather. 

BUTZUW.  (BRtzow,)  bllts'dv,  a decayed  town  of  North  Ger- 
many, Mecklenburg— Schweriji.  on  the  Warnow,  18  miles 
S.W.  of  Rostock.  Pop.  3894.  It  has  manufactures  of  paper 
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and  playing-cards.  Its  old  episcopal  residence  now  serves 
for  a pri.son.  and  its  university  was  conjoined  with  that  oi 
Rostock  in  1789. 

BU TZ^'i'ON,  a post-village  of  North.ampton  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 55  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

BUYIE8CA.  boo-ve-^s'kd,  a town  of  Spain,  Old  Castilloi 
20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Burgos,  on  the  Oca.  Pop.  2064. 

BUX'AR/,  a town  and  fortress  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  on  the  Ganges,  73  miles  W.  of  Patna,  and 
fomous  for  a complete  victory  obtained  in  17f>4,  by  7000 
Europeans  and  sej)oys,  under  Sir  11.  Monro,  over  a com- 
bined native  army  of  40,(  00  men,  2000  of  whom  were  left 
dead  on  the  field,  and  many  drowned  in  their  flight. 

BUX'EDWAR^a  strong  and  remarkable  pass  across  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  from  the  Cooch-Bahar  (llindostan) 
into  Bootan.  80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rungpoor,  in  Bengal. 

BUXENTU.M.  See  PoLicASTRO. 

BUX/IIALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Suffolk. 

BUX/'i'ED.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

BUX'TEHUDE.  boOx'teh-hoo'deh.  a town  of  Hanover,  land- 
drostei.  and  13  miles  S.E.  of  Stade,on  the  Este.  near  its  mouth 
in  the  Elbe.  Po]).  2200.  It  has  manufactures  of  starch,  leather, 
snuff,  and  wax-lights ; and  import  trade  from  Hamburg. 

BUXt'TON,  (L.  BHC'>dinu)n,)  a market-town,  chapelry, 
and  fashionable  watering-place  of  England,  co.  of  Derby, 
parish  of  Bakewell.  near  the  source  of  the  AVye,  31  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Derby,  and  160  miles  N.N.W.  of  London.  Pop. 
in  1851,  1235.  It  is  situated  in  a deep  valley,  and  con- 
.sists  of  an  old  and  a new  town,  the  latter  containing  many 
fine  ranges  of  buildings,  including  a noble  crescent,  excel- 
lent hotels  and  shoj)s.  an  elegant  modern  church,  public 
and  private  baths,  assembly-rooms,  the  whole  founded  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  also  established  several 
schools  and  a lending-library.  The  Old  Hall,”  once  the 
residence  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  now  an  inn.  The 
upper  town,  or  village,  is  unprepossessing,  but  it  contains 
some  tolerable  inns  and  lodging-houses,  with  an  old  market 
cross.  'The  saline  waters  in  the  lower  town  are  from  a hot 
and  a cold  spring,  within  a few  inches  of  each  other;  tluM-e 
is  abso  a chalybeate  spring.  Buxton  is  freriuented  annually 
by  from  lO.OtiO  to  12.000  visitors,  chiefly  between  June  and 
October.  From  1000  to  ]2il0  poor  invalids  annually  avail 
themselves  of  the  “bath-charity,”  by  means  of  which  they 
are.  on  proper  recommetidation,  maintained  for  a month, 
while  using  the  waters.  Many  of  the  resident  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  alabaster,  spar,  and 
other  ornaments.  'The  vicinity  abounds  with  fine  .scenery; 
and  adjacent  to  the  town  are  Poole’s  Hole,  a vast  stalactitic 
cavern,  and  Diamond  Hill,  so  called  from  a profusion  of 
crystals  dispersed  through  its  structure. 

BUXT()N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BUX'TON,  a post-township  of  York  co..  Maine,  on  the 
western  side  of  Saco  River,  about  60  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of 
Auirusta,  has  abundant  water-power.  Pop.  2853. 

BU.X'TGN,  "a  post-t  illage  of  York  co.,  Maine,  on  the  York 
and  Cumberland  Railroad.  15  miles  W.  of  Portland.  It 
contains  a church,  a store  and  about  100  inhabitants. 

BUX'TO.N  AND  BAR  MILL,  a village  of  York  co.,  Maine, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Saco  River,  and  at  the  E.  terminus  of  the 
York  and  Cumberland  Railroad,  18  miles  AY.  of  Portland. 
It  has  1 church,  stores,  and  about  400  inhabitants. 

BUXY,  biik'seeL  a town  of  France,  department  of  the 
Saone-et-Loire.  9 miles  S.AY.  of  Chalons.  Pop.  in  1852,  1995. 

BU  YCK  S V I LLE,  biks'vil,  a post-office  of  Coosa  co.,  Alabama. 

BUV'TRAGO,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Buitrago. 

BUZANC.\1S.  bu'z6No's.V.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Indre.  on  tue  Indre.  13  miles  N.VV'.  of  Chateauroux.  Pop.  in 
1852,  4979.  In  its  vicinity  are  extensive  iron-works. 

BUZANC\,  bii'zSiNo'seet,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ardennes.  25  miles  S.E.  of  Mezi^res.  Pop.  892.  It  has  a 
castle,  and  a Saracenic  edifice  of  the  twelfth  century. 

BUZ'BEEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Coffee  co.,  Alabama. 

BUZEN,  boo'zen,  a province  of  Japan,  in  the  N.  of  the 
island  of  Kioo-Sioo,and  separated  from  Niphon  by  the  Strait 
of  A'an-der-Capellen,  here  scarcely  1 mile  across.  It  lies  be- 
tween lat.  33°  23'  and  .34°  N..  Ion.  130°  40'  and  131°  23'  E., 
and  comprises  23  islands,  all  unimportant. 

BUZE'T.  bli'z’P,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  arrondissement.  and  7 miles  N.  of  Nerac.  Pop. 
1617.  Excellent  wine  is  produced  in  its  vicinity. 

BUZZARD  ROOS'T.  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Alabama. 

BUZZARD  ROOST,  a post-office  of  Nicholas  eo.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

BUZ/ZARD'S  B.\Y,  on  the  S.  coast  of  IMassachu.setts.  is 
.30  miles  long,  with  a mean  width  of  7 miles,  and  contains 
the  harbors  of  New  Bedford.  Fair  Haven,  Rochester,  and 
AVarehain.  The  Elizabeth  Islands  separate  it  from  Vine- 
yard Sound. 

BUZ'Z.ARDSA'ILLE,  a village  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana,  44 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

BY'AM  MAR/TJN’S  ISLAND,  Pacific  Ocean,  is  in  lat.  19° 
40'  22"  S..  and  Ion.  140°  22'  28"  W.  It  was  discovered  by 
Sir  AA’.  Beechey  in  1825. 

BYBERRY,  bPher-re,  a former  post-township  of  PlJiv 
delphia  co.,  Pennsylvania,  14  miles  N.E.  of  the  State-houue; 
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It  is  now  included  within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  city. 
Pop.  in  1850.  1130. 

BY'ERSVILLE,  a post-village  in  the  S.  part  of  Livinj^ston 
CO..  New  York,  16  miles  S.  of  Genesee. 

BYESYILLE.  biz'vil,  a postK)ffice  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio. 

BY'FIELD,  a parish  of  Enffland,  co.  of  Northampton. 

BYFIELD,  a posLvilla^e.  partly  in  Newbury,  and  partly 
in  Rowley  townships,  Es.sex  co.,  Massachusetts,  35  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Boston.  A fell  in  Parker  River  affords  good  water- 
power. Dummer  Academy,  founded  in  1750,  is  located  in 
the  village. 

BY'FLEET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

BY'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BYGONBARRY,  bi-gon-biir'ree,  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Brahmapootra,  73  miles  N.  of 
Dacca. 

BYGRAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

BYH.VLTA,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
the  road  from  Memphis  to  Holly  Springs,  18  miles  N.W. 
of  the  latter. 

BYHALIA,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Ohio. 

BYINGTON,  bPing-ton,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio. 

BY'KER.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland, 
on  the  Tyne,  1^  miles  E.  of  Newcastle.  Pop.  in  1851,  7040, 
employed  in  various  manufactures,  &c.  connected  with  the 
Newcastle  trade. 

BYKHOF.  be-Kof',  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  55 
miles  S.  of  Tchernigov. 

BYKHOF.  NO'VO,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  38 
miles  S.  of  Moheelev. 

BY'KIIOF,  STAROI,  stS-roP  be-KoP,  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  26  miles  S.  of  Moheelev;  an  old  fortified 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper.  Pop.  3900.  It  has 
several  churches,  convents,  and  a synagogue. 

BYKUND,  bi'kundL  a ruined  city  of  Independent  Toor- 
kistan.  khanat,  and  23  miles  S.W.  of  Bokhara.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  that  region,  and  it  re- 
tains remains  of  high  anti(iuity. 

BY'LAND,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding.  5 miles  \Y.S.\Y.  of  Helinsley.  Pop.  97.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a noble  abbey,  founded  ia  the  twelfth  century. 

BYL.YND.  OLD.  a parish  contiguous  to  the  above. 

BY'L.YUGH,  bPlaw,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

BY''LER’S  MILLS,  a village  of  Morgan  co.,  Missouri,  56 
miles  W.S.YV.  of  Jefferson  City. 

BYRAGHUR,  bi'r^-gur/,  (Hind.  Varrnghur,)  a town  of  In- 
dia, Nagpoor  dominion,  on  the  Mahauuddy,  75  miles  S.W, 
of  Sumbhulpoor. 

BYOI-YGHUR,  a village  of  Ilindostan,  in  Rajpootana,  5 
miles  W.  of  Dillanpoor. 

B Y'nt.YYI.  a township  of  Sussex  co.,  New  Jersey.  Pop.  1202. 

BY’'RAMGHAUT/,atown  of  Ilindostan,  in  Oude,  on  the 
Goggra.  34  miles  N.E.  of  Lucknow. 

BY'RAM  RIY'ER,  in  the  S.YV.  part  of  Connecticut,  enters 
Long  Island  Sound  on  the  boundary  between  this  state  and 
New  York. 

BYRD,  bird,  a township  in  Brown  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1283. 

BY^RNE,  him,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Tennessee, 

BY'RNEtVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ilarri.son  co..  Indiana, 
about  105  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis,  was  laid  out  in  1850. 

BYRNO'lLLE.  a post-village  of  Schoharie  co..  New  York, 
46  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

BYMION.  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  56  miles 
N.W,  of  Augusta.  Pop.  323. 


C'lAACATY,  kl'kS-teeL  an  Indian  village.  77  miles  E.  by 
j S.  of  the  city  of  Corrientes.  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion. Pop.  800.  Ca^icaty  means  stinking  wood — a name  de- 
rived from  the  odor  of  the  wood  in  the  vicinity. 

CABABURI,  kd-b3-boo-reeL  a river  of  Bra/il.  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Mataraca  and  Bai  ia,  pursues  a S.  course 
for  120  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Rio  Negro  at  lat.  0°  10'  S., 
Ion.  66°  30'  YY. 

C.YB.Y^.Y,  k^-b£'sl.  a town  of  Africa,  South  Guinea,  in  the 
country  of  Ginga.  about  lat.  8^  S..  Ion.  20°  21'  E. 

C.YBAG  AN.  ki-b£  gdn',  a towm  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
in  the  province  of  Cagayan,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Luzon.  Pop.  in  183S.  11,1>5 
CAB.YLABA.  k3-V)d-ld/b^.  a river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  a tri- 
butary of  theCorentyn.  which  it  joins  about  lat  5°  N..  Ion. 
67°  3'  YV.  It  is  about  100  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  is 
broader  6 miles  higher  up.  It  is  extremely  winding  in  its 
wurse.  and  its  water  is  of  an  ochreous  color. 

CAB.YLUNGA.  kd-b^-looiPgd.  a town  of  the  island  of  Sar 
•nar,  one  of  the  Philippines,  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  al- 
calde of  the  island. 

CAB.ANES.  ki-i’.a/nSs,  a town  of  Spain,  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Castellon  de  la  Plana.  Pop.  lf'19. 

OABANNES-ET-BARRES,  ka'binn'.j-barR,  a village  of 
(Trance,  department  of  Tarn.  Pop.  of  commune,  1154. 


BYRON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Genesee  co,,  New 
Y’’()ik,  on  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester  Railroad,  25  miles 
YV.S.W.  of  Rochester,  It  has  2 churches  and  several  storetk 
Pop.  1864. 

BY'RON,  a small  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio. 

BYHION,  a township  in  Kent  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1039. 

BYRON,  a thriving  post-vi  lage  of  Burns  townshij),  .''hiar 
wassee  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  .'-hiawassee  River,  abcnt  33 
miles  E.  of  Lansing.  It  has  an  extensive  water-power,  and 
contains  a flouring-mill,  a woollen  factory,  an  iron  foundry, 
3 stores,  &c. 

BYRON,  a thriving  post-village  of  La  Porte  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  5 miles  N.E.  of  La 
Porte,  the  county-seat,  is  surroundeci  by  a beautiful  and 
fertile  prairie. 

BY'RON,  a jmst-village  and  township  in  OgU  co..Illinoi3,on 
Rock  River,  about  12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Oregon  City.  P.  llo5. 

BY'RON,  a post-townsjup  in  Fond  dn  Lac  co.,  YV'isconsin, 
about  10  miles  S.  of  Fond  dii  Lac.  Pop.  13i  6. 

BY'RON'S  BAY,  E.  coast  of  Labrador,  North  America,  in 
lat.  54°  40'  N..  Ion.  57°  30'  YV. 

BYRON’S  ISLAND,  of  the  Mulgrave  Archipelago,  in  the 
Pacific.  Lat.  1°  18'  S. ; Ion.  177°  20'  E.  It  is  low,  densely 
wooded,  and  was  disccjvered  by  Admiral  Byron  in  1765. 

BYOiONSY'l  LLE,  a posLoffice  of  Dooly  co..  Georgia. 

BYRRIA,  birh’e-a.  a town  of  India,  Gwalior  dominions,  16 
miles  from  Oojein;  in  1820  it  contained  1000  hou.se.s. 

BYSKE,  biis'k.i,  bis'kSh.  a river  of  Swe<len,  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  lat.  ('4° 57' N.,  after  a direct  S.E.  course  of 
110  miles.  At  its  mouth  is  the  small  town  of  Byskea. 

BY'G’HAM  CASTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BY'THAYI,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln, 
adjoining  the  above. 

BY'THORN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

BY'H’ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

BY'TOYY'N.  the  capital  of  Carleton  co.,  Canada  YVest,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ottawa  River,  and  on  a 
railroad  connecting  Bytown  with  Prescott,  about  110  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Kingston.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Town,  and  has  an  hospital  and  nunnery,  branch  banks,  a 
telegraph  company,  and  agencies  of  3 life  and  fire  in.suiance 
companies.  The  town  also  contains  about  50  stores,  seveial 
printing  office.s.  an  axe  factory,  foundry,  and  machine  shop, 
and  numerous  other  establishments.  Three  newspapers  are 
published  here.  By  town  is  one  of  the  most  ttourishiTig 
places  in  Canada  West,  and  carries  oti  a large  trade  by 
means  of  the  Ottawa  River  and  the  Rideaii  Canal,  which 
connects  it  with  Kingston  See  Ottawa  in  Appi  ndix. 

BY'TURNEY.  bi-toor'nee,  or  V.AITURANl,  vi-too-rJ/nee, 
a river  of  Ilindostan.  ri.sing  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
Chuta  Nagpoor,  province  of  Bahar.  and  after  a S.E.  course 
of  from  300  to  400  miles,  felling  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
near  Doom  rah.  lat.  20°  .37'  N. 

BY'/YVELL.  ST.  ANDREYV’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northumberland. 

BY'YVELL.  ST.  PETER'S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northumberland,  on  the  Tyne.  The  village,  which  is 
situated  in  both  parishes,  is  very  picturesque.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  woods,  and  has  2 churches,  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  of  the  Baliols,  and  of  an  ancient  bridge  over  the  Tyne. 

BY’Z.ANTIU.M.  biz-an'she-um.  (Gr.  Uv^avnot’.  Buzantion, 
or  Buo-amop.  Bnmntinn,)  an  ancient  city  on  the  site  of  the 

modern  Constantinople.  See  Cox-stantixople. Adj.  and 

iuhab.,  Byzaxtixe,  be-zauRin,  and  Byzaxtiax,  be-zan/she-an.* 


CABAPUANA.  k5-ba-poo-l^n3,  (called  also  erroneously 
CAMPUAN  RERITIGBA  and  MURIBECA.)  a river  of 
Brazil,  province  of  Espii-ito  Santo,  rises  in  the  N.  slopes  of 
the  Serra  de  Pico,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  21°  25' 
S..  after  a direct  course  of  80  miles,  of  which  about  30  are 
navitrable  for  canoe.s. 

CABAR/RUS  or  CABARRAS.  a county  in  the  S.YY'.  central 
part  of  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  about  350  S(iuare 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  several  branches  of  Rockj  River. an 
affluent  of  the  Y'adkin.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  mountain- 
ous: a part  of  the  .soil  is  fertile.  A considerable  quantity 
of  gold  was  found  here  about  fifty  years  ago.  The  county 
was  formed  in  1792,  and  named  in  honor  of  Stephen  Cabar- 
rus. spe.aker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  North  Carolina. 
Capital,  Concord.  Pop.  10,546,  of  whom  7506  were  free,  and 
3040  slaves. 

CAB'B.AGETOYY'N.  a village  of  Monmouth  co,.  New  Jer 
sey,  12  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Trenton. 

CABKgO  DE  VIDE,  kd-liA/so  d;l  vee/dA.  a town  of  PortugaL 
province’of  Alemtejo,  15  miles  N.E.  of  A viz.  Pop.  2000. 


* These  are  .sometimes  employed  to  designate  an  inhabitant  of 
the  modern  'I'urkish  capital.  The  E, astern  Roman  Enipir'.,  the 
seat  of  which  was  at  Constantinople,  is  frequently  calkl  the 
“ Byzantine  Empire.” 
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f AB’TiLL, » (Oinlvin  theW.  part  of  W.  Virginia,  borders 
otitb  .Ohio  River,  wliiL'h  separates  it  from  the  state  of  Ohio, 
ar<'a  nliout  448  S(ii)are  miles.  The  Guyandotte  River  flows 
thror^h  the  county  into  the  Ohio.  Tlie  surface  is  uneven; 
the  so.l  iiartly  fertile.  The  main  thoroughfare  from  Rich- 
mond to  the  Oliio  River  passes  through  the  county.  Formed 
in  1809,  and  named  in  honor  of  William  II.  Cabell,  governor 
of  Virginia  in  1>0'.  Capital,  Bat  boursville.  Pop.  8020,  of 
whom  77 15  were  free,  and  3.  5 slaves. 

CABKIiL,  a post-offire  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio. 

CABKLL  COURT-IIOUSF,  a post-office  of  Cabell  co..  West 
Virginia. 

CABELLOS  DA  VELIIA,  U-b^lffoce  dl  vgPyi  a bay  of 
Brazil,  province  of  Maranhao.  It  is  about  8 miles  square, 
and  is  interspersed  with  islands  and  sandbanks,  rendering 
it  difficult  of  access.  It  is  inter.sected  by  lat.  1°  40'  S. 

CABEXDA  or  KABENDA.  ki-b^u'di.  a seaport  town  of 
Western  Afric.a,  South  Guinea.  Angoy,  40  miles  N.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Zaire.  Its  harbor  had  formerly  a cou- 
siderable  export  trade  in  slaves,  ivory,  and  wax. 

CABES.  kilVes.  GABES  or  KIIABS,  kAbs,(anc.  Tadape  or 
Tadapa,)  a seaport-town  of  Africa,  dominions  and  200  miles 
S.  of  Tunis,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river  (anc.  Triftnn)  in 
the  Gulf  of  Cabes.  It  exports  a considerable  quantity  of 
henna. 

CABES.  GUI.F  OF,  (anc.  Sydtix  Mi’nor.)  an  inlet  of  the 
Blediterranean,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the 
islands  of  Kerkenna  and  Jerba.  Lat.  about  34“  N..  and 
Ion.  from  10“  to  11“  E.  On  its  shores  are  the  towns  of  Ca- 
bes or  Khabs.  and  Sfax  or  Sfakus. 

C.ABEZA  DEL  BUEY,  k^-bi\'thd  d§l  boo-.V,  or  bw.i,  a town 
of  Spain,  86  miles  E.S.E.  of  Badajo.s.  Pop.  5994.  It  has  ma- 
nufactures of  woollen  cloths  and  linens.  There  are  several 
small  towns  in  Spain  called  Cabeza  and  Cabezas. 

CABEZAS  DE  SAN  JUAN,  kd-ba/thls  dd  sin  Roo-in',  a 
town  of  Spain.  27  miles  .S.  of  Seville.  Pop.  3471.  It  is  very 
ancient,  and  has  a .Moorish  castle. 

C.\BEZ')N.  kd  bd-thoiP.  a market-town  of  Spain,  7 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Vallad  )lid.  on  the  I’isuerga.  It  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  first  battles  of  the  Peninsular  Wars  in  1808. 

C.ABEZUELA,  ki-bd-thoo-dffi,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estre- 
madura,  16  miles  N.E.  of  I’lasencia.  on  the  Jerte.  Pop.  2328. 

CABIAO,  ka-iie(5w',  a town  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  in 
the  i'hilippines,  province  of  Pampanga,  N.W.  of  Manila. 
Pop.  4940. 

CABILLONUM.  See  Chaion-sur-Saone. 

CABGN  bluff,  a villageof  Camden  co., Georgia,  11  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  St.  Mary’s. 

CABIN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co.,  Kentucky. 

CABIN  HILL,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co..  New  York, 
76  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

CABIN  HILL,  a post-office  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indi.ana. 

C.ABIN  POINT,  a small  post-village  iu  Surrey  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

CABIRA,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Seevas. 

CA'BLE.  a post-office  of  Guernsey  co..  Ohio. 

CA'BLE  ISL.\ND,  a small  island  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
CO.  of  Cork,  in  the  Atlantic.  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Youghal. 

CABO  DO  NOKTE,  Brazil.  See  Cape  North. 

CABO  FRIO,  kd'bo  free^o,  {i.  e.  “cool  cape,”)  a city  and  sea- 
port of  Brazil.  N.E.  of  the  cape  of  the  same  name,  province 
and  75  miles  N.E.  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Pop.  in  1845, 3500.  It  has 
an  electoral  college,  establi.shed  in  1840.  and  numerous  pri- 
mary schools.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Lake  Araruama.  and  is  connected  with  the  continent  by  a 
stone  bridge,  built  in  1836.  Climate  unhealthy.  It  has  an 
extensive  commerce  in  salt. 

CABOOL,  kdb-ooP.*  written  also  CABOUL,  CABUL.  and 
C.\UBUL,  a fortified  city,  and  the  capital  of  Northern  Af- 
ghanistan, on  the  Cabool  River,  here  crossed  by  3 bridges, 
6396  feet  above  the  .sea.  and  82  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ghuznee. 
Lat.  34“  30'  N.;  Ion.  69°  6'  E.  Pop.  about  60,000.  It  is  en- 
clo.sed  on  the  N.W.  and  S.  sides  by  hills,  along  which  run 
some  weak  ramparts;  and  at  its  E.  end  is  the  Bala  Ilissar, 
(“palace  of  the  kings.’’)  'fhis  citadel  comprises  the  resi- 


* 'I'he  French  write  this  name  Cnhonl,  while  the  Germans, 
Italians.  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  write  it  C<ihul,  but  pro- 
nounce the  latter  syllable  hoiil.  Nevertheless,  we  are  assured, 
on  the  best  authority,  that  the  native  inhabitants  write  and  pro- 
nounce it  without  any  vowel  between  the  h and  /,  which  might 
be  represented  in  English  thi\s — Kab‘1.  'I'he  European  pronun- 
ciation, liowever,  seems  unalterably  fixed  ; and  we  ought,  per- 
hap.'i,  to  acquiesce  the  more  willingly,  because  the  original  name 
could  not  be  restored  without  some  loss  of  euphony. 

.Moore  writes  the  name  Caubul,  but  accentuates  the  last  syl- 
lable 

“ Pomegranates  full 

Of  melting  sweetness,  and  the  pears 

And  sunniest  apples  that  Caubul 

In  all  its  thousand  gardens  bears.”— XaWa  Rookh. 

Regers  adopts  the  same  accentuation  : — 

“From  Alexandria  southward  to  Sennaar, 

And  eastward  through  Uamasens,  and  Cabul, 

And  Sainarcand,  to  thy  great  wall,  Cnthav.” 
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deuce  of  the  chief,  various  government  offices,  royal  gar 
dens,  an  inner  fort,  and  a small  town  with  5000  inhabitants. 
The  outer  town,  about  3 miles  in  circumterence.  is  entered 
by  4 gates,  and  has  two  principal  thoroughfares  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  N.  of  which  led  to  the  mag- 
nificent bazaar  destroyed  by  the  British  on  their  evacuation 
of  Cabool  in  1842.  The  city  is  subdivided  into  districts,  each 
enclosed  with  walls,  and  capable  of  being  shut  off  from  the 
rest,  so  as  to  form  a separate  fortress;  and  in  the  S.W.  dis- 
trict is  a pretty  strongly  fortified  quarter,  inhabited  by  Per- 
sians or  Kuzzilbashes,  of  whom  there  are  from  10,000  to 
12,000  in  the  city.  The  streets  are  intricate,  often  too  nar- 
row for  two  horsesmen  to  pass  each  other,  and  very  badly 
paved.  Houses  in  general  tAvo  or  three  stories  high,  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks  and.  wood,  with  flat  roofs;  those  of 
the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  extensive  courts  and  gardens. 
There  are  no  public  buildings  of  any  note  in  the  city ; even 
the  places  of  worship  are  very  ordinary-looking  buildings, 
although  many  are  spacious  and  commodious.  There  is  but 
one  madrussa  or  college,  and  it  has  neither  endowments 
nor  scholars.  Serais  or  caravanserais  and  baths  are  nume- 
rous. but  the  former  are  inelegant  and  inconvenient,  and 
the  latter  disgustingly  filthy.  'There  are  two  principal  ba- 
zaars, running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  one  of  Avhich 
is  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length.  But  the  most  magni- 
ficent resort  of  this  kind  in  Cabool.  constructed  by  Ali  Mur- 
dan  Khan,  was  destroyed  by  the  British  in  1842.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  structures  of  the 
kind  in  the  East,  consisting  of  a series  of  covered  arcades 
and  open  areas,  and  was  highly  embellished  with  paintings, 
and  provided  with  w^ells  and  fountains.  Before  the  shops 
in  the  bazaars  are  a kind  of  counters,  on  Avhich  the  shop- 
man sits,  with  his  wares  displayed.  Outside  of  the  city  are 
the  tombs  of  the  Flmperor  Baber,  who  made  Cabool  his  capi- 
tal. and  of  Timor  Shah,  the  latter  being  an  octagon  of  brick 
surmounted  by  a cupola.  Cabool  has  an  active  trade;  it 
imports  the  precious  metals,  fire-arms,  paper,  tea.  cotton 
goods,  broadcloths,  velvets,  kermes  and  other  dyes,  iron 
wares,  cutlery,  needles,  and  raw  silk,  to  from  40.000/.  to 
50,000/.  yearly,  mostly  brought  from  the  Russian  and  the 
Chinese  dominions  and  Independent  Toorkistan.  and 
w'hich  goods  are  mostly  exported  southAvard  into  Ilindos- 
tan,  &c.  It  has  consideraMe  markets  for  corn,  cattle,  and 
fuel,  and  is  famous  in  the  East  for  its  excellent  supply  of 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

From  its  elevation,  the  winter  in  Cabool  is  long  and  se- 
vere; the  summer  is  deli'i'htful ; average  temperature,  from 
7.5°  to  85°.  The  inhabitants  are  tall,  Avell  made,  not  very 
dark,  and  have  Jewish  features.  They  are  Mohammedans 
of  the  Sonnee  sect.  'The  higher  classes  .speak  Persian,  the 
common  people  the  Pushtoo  dialect.  Cabool  Avas  taken  by 
Sebuctaghi  in  977,  by  'Tamerlane  'at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  in  1738  by  Nadir  Shah.  It  Avas  the 
scene,  in  1842.  of  the  treacherous  outbreak  of  the  chiefs,  the 
murders  of  Sir  tV.  Macnaughten  and  Sir  A.  Burnes,  and 
the  mass;icre  of  3^00  soldiers  and  12.000  camp  folloAvers:  it 
Avas  retaken  in  the  same  year  by  the  Biitish  troops  under 
Sir  R.  S.ale.  the  bazaars  and  public  buildings  burned,  and 
finally  relinquished.  Its  chiefship  is  considered  to  extend 
from  the  S.  of  Ghuznee  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  from 
Bamian  to  the  Khyber  Mountains,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  10,000  square  miles.  Avith  the  cities  of  Cabool.  Istalif. 
Ghuznee.  and  .Telalabad.  Dost  Mohammed's  army  amounted 
to  2.500  infantry,  and  from  12.000  to  13,000  hor.se.  His 
annual  revenue  is  said  to  be  150.000/. 

CABOOL  RIVER  or  JUI-SHIR.  joo/ee  .shir,  the  only  large 
tributary  of  the  Indus  from  the  W..  rises  near  lat.  34“  21'  N., 
and  Ion.  68“  20'  E..  at  an  elevation  of  8400  feet.  and.  after  an 
Avard  course  of  .320  miles,  and  the  addition  of  many  t)ibu- 
taries,  joins  the  Indus,  nearly  opposite  Attock.  It  is 
navigable  for  boats  of  40  or  50  tons  from  the  Indus  to 
Dobundee,  a distance  of  50  miles.  The  toAvns  of  Cabool, 
Jelalabad.  and  Salpoor  are  on  its  banks. 

CAB'OT  a post-toAvnship  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont,  21 
miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  stiirch,  and  leather.  Pop.  1318. 

CAB'O'TVILLE,  now  Chicopee,  a manufacturing  village 
of  Hampden  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  E.  bank  of  theCoii- 
nectient  River,  at  the  entrance  of  Chicopee  River,  and  on 
the  Connecticut  River  R.R.,  3 miles  N.  of  Sprin,gfield.  It 
contains!  churches,  1 bank,  1 new.spaper office, and!  cotion- 
mills  of  the  DAvight  Co.,  Avliich  has  a capital  of  $1,700,099. 
Here  are  also  manufactures  of  brass  cannon,  locks,  bells, 
machinery,  swords, and  cutlery.  The  ,\tnes  Co.  have  here  the 
large.st  manufactory  of  swords  in  the  \J  S.  Pop.  about  5,599, 

CABOUL.  See  C A ROOT.. 

CAB'OURN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CABRA,  ki/brd,  (anc.  jEffahrum.)  a Nw.!  of  Spain,  30 
miles  S.S.E.  of  CordoA^a.  Pop.  11.576.  It  has  an  endoAved 
college,  a Latin  and  a normal  .school,  a be  <pita].  a Domini 
can  convent,  and  manufactures  of  tiles,  bricks,  linens,  and 
soap.  Its  neighborhood  is  volcanic,  and  produces  wine  of 
superior  quality.  Several  small  towns  in  Spain,  a village 
of  Central  Africa,  and  of  one  of  the  Nict  oar  Islands  have 
the  name  of  Carra. 
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OABTJ  A.  See  Kabra. 

OA13RA  DEL  SANTO  CHRISTO,  ka/bri  d§l  san'to  krees/- 
to,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Jaen. 
Pop.  2000. 

CAHRACII,  kd'braK,  x parish  of  Scotland,  counties  of 
Aberdeen  aiid  Banff. 

CABKAS,  ka/brds,  a village  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  di- 
vision of  Cagliari.  5 miles  N.W.  of  Oi’istano.  Pop.  3392. 

CABRERA.  kd-brA/rd.  (anc.  CapruJria,)  one  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  in  the  .Mediterranean,  9 miles  S.  of  Majorca.  It  has 
a fort  and  a small  harbor,  and  is  u.sed  by  the  Spanish  go- 
veinment  as  a place  of  exile.  Cabr,era  is  also  the  name 
c<t  several  villages  and  a river  of  Spain. 

CABRERA,  an  island  of  Greece.  See  Kabrera. 

CABRIEL,  kd-bree-AP,  a river  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile, 
oins  the  Jucar  after  a course  of  about  130  miles. 

CABRUTTE,  one  of  the  Laccadive  Islands. 

CABUL.  See  Cabool. 

CAC^ARON,  (often  pronounced kd^pon.)  or  GREAT  CAC.i- 
PON.  a river  of  Virginia,  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
in  Hardy  county,  flows  through  Hampshire  and  Morgan 
counties,  and  falls  into  the  Potomac  about  4 miles  W.  of 
Bath  or  Berkeley  Spring.s.  Length,  near  140  miles.  It 
flows  through  a mountainous  region,  abounding  in  iron 
and  stone-coal,  and  affords  a copious  supply  of  water-power. 
The  Little  Cacapon  traverses  Hampshire  county  a few  miles 
W.  of  the  river  just  described,  and  enters  the  Potomac,  5 
miles  below  the  junction  of  the  main  branches  of  that 
river. 

CAC.VPON  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Mogan  co.,  Virginia. 

CACAPONVILLE,  kd'pon-vil,  a post-office  of  Hampshire 
co..  Virginia. 

CA^.VPABA,  kd-sd-pdffid,  a town  of  Brazil,  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  province  of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio 
Grande.  150  miles  W.S.W.  of  Porto  Alegre.  Pop.  3000. 

CACCAMO.  kdk-kdffiio,  a town  of  Sicily,  district  of  Ter- 
mini. 18  miles  W.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  6503. 

CACCAVONE,  kdk-ki-voffid,  a town  of  Naples,  3 miles 
S.W.  of  Agnone.  Pop.  2543. 

CACCURI.  kdk-kooh*ee.  a village  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Ultra  II.,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Cotrone.  Pop.  935. 

CAGE  RES.  kdffhA-rAs,  a province  of  Spain,  in  Estrema- 
dura;  area.  7,018,  square  miles.  It  belongs  wholly  to  the 
basin  of  the  Tagus.  Pop.  264,983. 

C.VCERES.  (anc.  Cas'lra  Ccpc  l in,)  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estre- 
madura.  capit  al  of  the  above  province.  24  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Trujillo,  on  elevated  ground.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
called  the  old  and  the  new  towns.  The  old  town  occupi.es 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  a strong  wall  de- 
fended by  towers,  and  having  five  gates.  The  new  town  is 
built  round  the  old,  and  forms  the  larger  and  more  import- 
ant portion  of  the  two.  The  houses  are  in  general  tolerably 
well  constructed;  the  streets  .steep,  and  with  few  exceptions 
narrow  and  ill  paved.  Its  principal  sijuare  is  lined  with 
good  houses,  shops,  and  public  buildings,  and  in  the  centre 
is  a handsome  p i>en.  or  promenade.  There  are  seven  other 
squares,  but  all  small.  The  public  edifices  are  four  parish 
churches,  a town-house,  session-house,  four  hospitals,  two 
prisons,  a theatre,  university,  normal  and  several  other 
schools:  besides  which  there  is  a .Tesuits’  college  of  great 
celebrity,  son.e  convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  one  belonging 
to  the  Counts  of  Torre-Mayoralgo.  an  alcazar  or  castle  of  the 
ancient  rulers  of  Caceres,  and  the  largest  bull-ring  in  Spain. 
Linen,  cloth,  baize,  hats,  leather,  ropes,  soap,  eai'thenware, 
wine,  and  oil  are  manufactured;  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  cattle,  pigs,  delicious  bacon,  merino  wool,  manu- 
factured goods.  Ac.  Bop  12.051. 

CACERES.  kA'sA-rAs,  or  ki'thA-rAs.  a town  of  South  Ame- 
rica. in  New  Granada,  province  and  110  miles  N.of  Popayan. 

CACERES.  NUEVA,  noo-;\/va  ki'sA-rAs.  (i  c.  “New  Car- 
ceres.”)  a town  of  Bhilippines,  capital  of  a province  in  the 
island  of  Luzon,  on  the  S.E.  coast.  175  miles  S.  of  Manila, 
between  the  Bay  of  St.  Miguel  and  the  Gulf  of  Ragay.  Bop., 
with  the  suburbs  of  Tabuco  and  Santa  Cruz,  12,000.  It  is 
well  built,  and  is  the  residence  of  an  alcalde  and  a bishop. 

CACIIAO  or  CACHEO,  a town  of  Asia.  See  Ketcho. 

CACH.\R.  kitch-ar'.  or  IIAIRUMB  ).  hrruuBho.  a terri- 
tory of  Briti'h  India,  pre.sidency  of  Bengal,  in  Farther  In- 
dia. between  lat.  24°  and  26°  N.,  and  Ion.  92°  and  93°  30' E. 

C.4B.AD0.  a river  of  Bortugal.  See  Cavado. 

CACHE.kash.a  township  in  Monroe  co..  Arkansas.  P.526. 

CACHE  CREEI^.  of  Yolo  co.,  of  California.  ri.«es  among 
the  mountains,  and  flowing  eastwardly.  loses  itself  in  the 
extensive  tuUs  (marshes  overgrown  with  bulrush)  which 
lie  between  the  plains  and  Sacramento  River. 

CACH  E CRE  r.K,  a post-town  of  Yolo  co.,  California,  about 
88  miles  W.N.W.  of  Sacramento.  Pop.  199.5. 

CACHEM  ASO.  kash-e-mah'so,  post-office,  Dallas  co.,  Ark. 

CACII  EM  I RE.  See  Cashmere. 

CACHEO,  ki  shfi'o.  a fort  and  town  of  Western  Africa,  in 
SeneganOda.  Portuguese  territory,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cacheo  River.  85  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bathurst. 

CACHE  RIVER,  of  Arkansas,  rises  near  the  N.E.  extre- 
mity OT  the  state,  and  flowing  S.,  enters  White  River. 

CACHIAS.  SeeCAXJAS, 
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CACHTMAYO.  k2rche-mI'o,  a river  of  Bolivia,  flows  inh; 
the  Pilcomayo,  after  a course  of  340  miles. 

CA  CHOEIRA.  or  CAA'OEIliA.  ki-sho-,Ve-rd.  a Br.aziliau 
word  signifying  waterfall,  given  as  a name  to  several  towr.^) 
and  villages  of  South  America. 

CACHOEIRA,  or  CAXOEIRA,  a populous  and  commercial 
city  of  Brazil.  60  miles  N.W.  of  Bahia,  on  the  river  i-a. 
gua9u.  seat  of  an  electoral  college.  Chief  exports,  tobacoo 
and  coffee.  Pop.  of  district,  15,000. 

CACHOEIRA,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao  Pedro  de 
Grande,  220  miles  N.AV.  of  Rio  Grande. 

CACHOEIRA,  a new  fortified  town  of  Brazil,  province  ol 
Para.  Bop.  4000. 

CACONGO,  ki-kong^go,  a town  of  Western  Afiica.  in 
South  Guinea,  Angola,  capital  of  a petty  state,  35  miles  S.E. 
of  Loango. 

CADALEN,  kd'd3'l6NG^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn.  5 miles  S.E.  of  Gaillac.  Pop.  2206. 

CAD.\QUES,  ki-nd'kfe,  a town  of  Spain,  -32  miles  N.E.  ot 
Gerona,  with  a small  port  on  the  IMediterranean. 

CADHlURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CADBURY,  N()RTH,  apari.shof  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

C.\DBURY.  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer.set. 
6 miles  VV'.S.W.  of  'Wincanton.  Here  are  the  remain.s  of  an 
ancient  fort  called  Camaelt.  and  supposed  to  be  the  Catkbrer 
gion  where  Arthur  defeated  the  Saxons. 

CAD^DER.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark,  15  miles 
N.E.  of  Glasgow.  At  Robroystone.  in  this  parish,  Wallace 
was  betrayed  and  apprehended,  August  5,  1305. 

CAD/DINGTON,  a parLsh  of  England,  cos.  of  Bedford  and 
Hertford. 

CAD'DO.  a parish  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Ix)ui.si- 
ana.  bordering  on  Texas  and  Ai-kansas.  has  an  area  of  about 
1200  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  l)y  Red  River 
and  the  Great  Raft.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  is 
partly  occupied  by  Soda  and  Caddo  Lakes,  which  communi- 
cate with  Red  River  and  with  each  other.  Soda  Lake  is  about 
18  miles  long,  and  5 miles  wide.  Red  River  is  navigated  by 
steamboats  for  eirht  months  of  the  year  to  Shreveport,  and 
the  above-named  lakes  are  also  navigable  through  this  parish. 
About  30  miles  above  Shreveport,  the  navigation  of  the  river 
is  obstructed  bv  “the  Raft.”  (See  Red  River.)  Capital.  Shreve- 
port. Bop.  12,140,  of  whom  4"02  were  free,  and  7338  slaves. 

CADDO,  a township  in  Clarke  co.,  Arkansas. 

CADDO  B.\YOU.  of  Texas,  rises  in  Henderson  co.,  and 
flows  S.E.  into  Neches  River. 

CADDO  COVE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

CADDO  CREEK,  Texas,  an  affluent  of  Brazos  River,  from 
the  right. 

CADDO  CREEK,  of  Tarrant  co..  Texas,  flows  northward 
into  the  West  Fork  of  Trinity  River. 

CADDO  CREEK,  of  Arkan.sas.  rises  near  the  S.  border  of 
Jlontgomery  co.,  and  flows  through  Clark  co.  into  Washita 
River. 

CADDO  GROA'E,  a township  in  Hot  Spring  co.,  Arkansas. 

CADDO  LAKE,  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  Cypress  Bayou,  in  the  former  state,  into  Caddo 
parish  of  Louisiana,  where  it  communicates  with  Soda  Lake, 
of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  a bay.  Steamboats  from  the 
Red  River  navigate  this  lake  for  more  than  half  of  the  year. 

CADEAC.  ki'da'dk^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
TIautes-Pyrenees.  15  miles  S.W.  of  Arreau.  on  the  Nesle. 
Bop.  500.  It  has  hot  sulphur  springs  and  baths. 

CADEBY.  kaid/bee.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

CADELEIGH.  kad'lee.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CADENET.  kS'deh-n;l^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Vauclu.se.  31  miles  S.E.  of  .Avignon.  Pop.  2595. 

CADEREITA.  ki-de-rA/td  or  kA-dA-r.a/e-td,  a town  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation.  42  miles  E.  of  Queretaro.  Pop.  40u0. 
In  its  vicinity  silver-mines  are  worked. 

CADERF./'l'.A.  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co.,  Mis.sissippi. 

CAD'EP-ID'RIS,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Wales,  .after 
Snowdon,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Merioneth.  4 miles  S. 
of  Dolgelly.  1 1 ascends  precipitously  to  a height  of  2914  feet. 

CADEROUSSE,  kA'deh-rooce^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  on  the  Rhone,  11  miles  NJV.W.  of  Avig- 
non. Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852.  3400. 

CADE’S  COVE,  a post-office  of  Blount  co.,  Tennessee. 

CADI  fe RE.  La,  li  kA'de-aiR/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Varr,  10  miles  N.W.  ot  Toulon.  Pop.  in  1852,  2.531. 

CADILLAC.  kA'dee'y.ak'.  a town  of  France,  department  -A 
Gironde,  on  the  Garonne,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop 
of  commune,  in  1852.  1967,  employed  in  manufacturing 
casks  and  agricultural  implements,  and  in  the  wine  trade 
It  has  a female  penitentiary. 

CADIZ,  kA/diz,  (Sp.  pron.  kA'deeth : Fi\  Cadix,  kA'deex'; 
anc.  Ga/des,)  a city  and  .seaport  of  Sp;iin.  capital  of  a province 
of  its  own  name,  in  the  isle  of  Leon,  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  An- 
dalu.sia,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Gibraltar,  and  64  miles  S.  of  Seville. 
Lat.  (observatory)  .36°  32'  N.;  Ion.  6°  17'  15"  W.  It  stands 
on  a narrow  tongue  of  land,  which  projects  about  5 miles 
N.N.W.  from  the  isle;  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  water,  and  is  strongly  defended  both  by  nature  and 
art.  The  entrance  to  its  capacious  bay  is  completely 
commanded  by  the  forts  of  St.  Sebastian,  Santa  Catalina, 
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and  Matagorda  ; while  on  the  other  sides  the  beach  is  so  pre- 
cipiton-?.  orso  enclosed  by  sandbanks  and  sunken  reefs,  that 
large  \’3ssels  cannot  approach  within  three  fourths  of  a mile 
■jf  the  city.  On  the  land  Side  the  only  access  is  along  a belt 
of  lanu,  in  some  places  not  more  than  200  yards  wide,  and 
bristling  with  cannon.  The  city  itself  is  surrounded  by 
walls  of  great  height  and  thickness,  flanked  with  towers 
and  bastions.  It  is  divided  into  the  four  quarters  of  Santa 
Cruz.  Kosario,  San  .intonio,  and  San  Lorenzo,  and  is  built 
Mth  great  regularity  and  uniformity.  The  houses  are  con- 
structed of  freestone,  generally  of  three,  sometimes  of  four, 
stories,  and  are  often  surmounted  by  lofty  towers,  open  to 
the  sea  breeze,  and  commanding  tine  views  of  the  bay.  The 
streets  are  somewhat  narrow,  but  are  remarkably  well 
paved,  and  are  uniformly  provided  with  foot  pavements. 
The  finest  public  sc^uare — not  .so  much  from  its  extent  as 
the  elegance  of  its  building.s — is  San  Antonio,  the  great 
’place  of  resort  in  mild  wintry  days  and  moderate  evenings 
in  spring.  The  Plaza  de  San  .Tuan  de  Dios,  now  called 
Plaza  de  Isabella  11.,  contains  several  handsome  buildings, 
particularly  the  consistory,  now  chiefly  used  for  municipal 
and  public  purposes.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
in  Cadiz  is  the  light-house  of  San  Sebastian.  172  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  visible  2U  miles  off  at  sea.  The  other  prin- 
cipal edifices  are  the  old  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  regular 
buildings  in  Cadiz;  the  new  cathedral,  still  unfinished, 
built  wholly  of  white  marble,  except  the  bases  of  the  pil- 
lars, which  are  variegated;  three  other  churches;  several 
nunneries  and  convents,  one  of  which,  the  convent  of  the 
Capuchins,  is  said  to  possess  two  of  Murillo’s  finest  pic- 
tures : and  two  theatres. 

Among  benevolent  establishments  may  be  named  the  Casa 
de  Misericordia.  a magnificent  edifice,  used  as  an  ordi- 
nary hospital  and  alms-house,  and  as  a lunatic  asylum ; 
the  female  hospital,  next  in  importance  to  the  Casa;  the 
foundling  hospital,  and  the  Hospital  of  San  .Tuan  de  Dio.s, 
or  general  infirmary,  which  annually  receives  about  700 
patients;  and  the  house  of  refuge  of  San  Servando  and  San 
Geianan,  where  destitute  children  or  young  criminals  are 
instructed  and  reclaime.d.  The  principal  educational  insti- 
tutions are  the  Cadiz  .Medical  School,  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Seville;  the  Seminary  of  San  Bartolomeo; 
several  superior  schools,  also  in  connection  with  the  above 
university ; and  a school  or  academy  of  fine  arts.  The  bay, 
whi{'h  is  formed  by  the  peninsula  and  the  mainland,  is  .spa- 
cious, and  affords  good  anchorage.  It  is  divided  into  the 
outer  and  inner  bays.  The  former,  is  exposed  to  a heavy 
and  dangerous  .sea  during  the  prevalence  of  N.W.  winds; 
the  inner  is  protected  by  an  extensive  mole,  but  is  accessi- 
ble to  small  vessels  only.  The  larger  ships  are  obliged  to 
anchor  at  a distance  of  three-(iuarters  of  a mile  from  the 
shore,  where  there  is  from  5 to  7 fathoms  of  water.  Oppo- 
site to  Cailiz  is  the  town  of  Santa  Maria,  the  principal  depot 
of  tlie  wines  of  Xeres.  La  Caruca.  the  royal  dockyard,  is 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  inner  bay,  about  6 miles  from 
the  city,  and  is  defended  by  the  cross-fire  of  two  forts.  It  con- 
tains three  spacious  b isins.  and  twelve  docks  or  slips. 

The  trade  of  Cadiz  is  far  less  extensive  than  formerly. 
The  principal  part  of  what  remains  is  with  England,  and 
the  ciiief  article  exported  is  sherry  wine. 

'I’he  number,  tonnage,  and  value  of  cargoes  of  vessels 
which  entered  at  the  port  of  Cadiz,  in  was  ve.ssels  ti78, 
tons  14.).4.J.5.  value  of  cargoes  f;37.3Sb/. ; cleared,  vessels  590, 
tons  124.706,  value  of  cargoes  973.4161.  In  the  year  1847, 
the  total  exports  of  wine  were  31,602  butts,  being  a decrease, 
as  comp.tred  with  1846.  of  1094  butts.  Salt  is  another  chief 
article  of  export.  Of  this  commodity  considerable  quantities 
are  exported  from  Cadiz  to  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  and 
to  the  river  I’lata  and  the  Brazils;  and  large  quantities  are 
also  shipped  on  'board  Bussian,  Swedish,  and  .Norwegian 
vessels.  The  chief  imports  are  staves  and  tobacco  from 
America;  hides,  cocoa,  indigo,  cochineal,  dyewoods,  sugar, 
and  other  colonial  produce  from  Culta.  Porto  Kico.  the 
Philii)pine  Islands.  .Mexico,  and  Colombia;  cod-fish  from 
Newfmndland;  and  coals  from  Ejigland. 

Histary. — (J.VDES  was  f mndi'd  by  the  I’hnenicians.  and  early 
'oecame  a commercial  town  of  great  importance.  Itfell  intothe 
nands  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  M'ar;  in  the 
second  l*unic  War.  it  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Ho- 
mans. Its  iiihaljitants  received  the  Roman  franchise  from 
Julius  Cjcsar. 

Cadiz  lias  been  often  besieged.  It  was  taken  in  1596  by 
Lord  Es.sex,  and  again  attacked  by  the  English  in  1628. 
In  lii56  it  was  blockaded  by  Blake,  who  captured  two  ric  h 
galleons,  and  sunk  eight  others.  Another  Knglish  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  against  it  in  1702,  but  failed.  In  1809 
the  Cortes  took  refuge  here;  on  that  occasion  the  town  was 
blockaded  by  the  French  till  1812.  In  1823  it  surrendered 

to  the  Kremdi  under  the  Due  d‘.\ngouleme. — Pop.  71,914. 

.idj  and  inhab.  Q iDiT  v'nian,  (Sp.  G.^niT.\NO,  gi-ne-t3'no.) 

C.\niZ.  one  of  the  three  provinces  into  which  the 
anci.mt  kingdom  of  Seville,  in  Spain,  has  been  divided. 
Bounded  .\.  by  the  provinces  of  Huelva  and  Seville,  E.  by 
Mai  i.oi  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
Atlantic.  .\rea.  3900  square  miles. 
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C .ADTZ,  kJ'diz,  a po.st-oflRce  of  Cattaraugtis  co.,  New  York. 

C.4DIZ,  a post-village,  capital  of  Trigg  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
Little  River,  230  miles  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort,  and  9 miles 
from  Cumberland  River.  It  contains  a court-house,  3 
churches,  and  2 academies.  Pop.  766. 

C.xDIZ,  a flourishing  and  beautiful  town  in  Cadiz  town- 
ship,and  capital  of  Harrison  co.,Ohio,117  miles  E.  by  .N.of 
Columbus,  and  23  miles  from  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling. 
It  is  well  built,  and  pleasantly  situated  among  fenile  and 
cultivated  hills,  which  contain  rich  mines  of  coal.  It  is  the 
principal  market  of  the  county,  which  is  one  of  the  great- 
est wool-growing  regions  of  the  state.  A branch  railroad,  6 
miles  long,  connects  the  town  with  the  Steubenville  and 
Indiana  Railroad,  on  the  N.  Laid  out  iu  1863.  It  contains 
5 or  6 churches,  2 banks,  2 newspaper  offices,  and  1 female 
seminary.  Pop.  in  1850,  1144;  in  1860,  1419. 

CADIZ,  a post-village  iu  Henry  co.,  Indiana,  about  40 
miles  E N.K.  of  Indianapolis. 

C-ADIZ,  a post-township  of  Greene  co.,  Wisconsin. 

CADIZ,  k.Vdiz,  a small  town  of  South  America,  in  Vene- 
zuela. on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cubagua. 

CADIZ,  BAY  OF,  an  extensive  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Spain,  province  of  Cadiz,  about  lat.  36°  60'’ 
N.,  and  Ion.  6°  15'  W.,  bounded  S.W.  by  the  peninsula  of 
Cadiz,  5 miles  in  length,  and  divided  into  an  outer  and  in- 
ner bay  by  the  promontory  and  fort  of  Matagorda.  In  the 
islet  of  La  Caraca,  on  its  E.  side,  are  arsenals  and  ship- 
building yards,  the  most  important  iu  the  kingdom,  and 
among  the  best  in  Europe. 

CADNEY,  kad'nee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CADORE,  ka-do'rA.  or  PIEVE-Dl-CADORE,  pe-d/vA-dee-kd- 
do/ra,  a town  of  Northern  Ital}',  on  the  Piave.  22^  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Belluno.  Pop.  2000.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Titian.  In  1797,  the  French  here  gained  a victory 
over  the  Austrians. 

CADO'SIA  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  New 
York. 

CADOX'TON,  two  parishes  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Gla- 
morgan. 

CAD'RON,  a post-township  and  small  village  in  Conway 
co..  Arkansas. 

CADRON  CREEK,  of  Arkansas,  enters  the  Arkansas  at 
Cadron,  in  Conway  county. 

CADSAND.  kdt-sdnt/.  CADZAND,  kdd  zdntA  or  CASSAN- 
DRIA.  kd-s-sdn'dre-d,  an  island  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Zealand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  IVest  Scheldt,  and  having  on 
it  a small  town  of  the  .same  name.  5 miles  N.ofSluis.  Pop.li56. 

CADW  A LEADER,  kad-woFla-der,  a post-office  of  Tuscara- 
was CO..  Ohio. 

CADYNA.  See  Niodeh. 

CADYSVILLE,  kd'dez-vil,  a village  in  Morristown  town- 
ship, Lamoille  co.,  Vermont,  on  the  Lamoille  River.  It  con- 
tains 2 stores,  a woollen  factory,  and  a number  of  other  ma- 
nufacturing establishments.  Pop.  about  200. 

CADYTIS.  See  Jerusalem. 

CA'DYVILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Clinton  co..  NewY'ork,  on 
the  Saranac  River,  about  6 miles  W.  of  Plattsburg. 

CAiClNA.  SeeCECiNA. 

CAEN,  k8N“,  (L.  Cadonnts  or  Cadmnum,)  a city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Calvados,  (Normandy.)  123 
miles  N.W.of  Pari.s.  in  a valley,  between  two  extensive  mea- 
dows. at  the  confluence  of  the  Orne  with  the  Odon.  10  miles 
from  the  embouchure  of  the  former,  and  at  the  terminus  of 
a railway  communicating  with  the  Paris  and  Rouen  Rail- 
way. Lat.  49°  11' 12"  N.,  Ion.  0°  21' W.  'I'he  streets  aro 
broad,  regular,  and  clean;  tw-o  of  them  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  extend  nearly  to  the  extremities  of  the 
towm,  which  is  also  traversed  by  a canal  .supplied  by  the 
Gdon.  and  employed  to  drive  the  machinery  of  numerous 
manufactories,  'i'he  houses  are  generally  well  built,  of  an 
excellent  freestone  w’hich  is  extensively  quarried  in  the 
vicinity,  and  imported  into  England  under  the  name  of 
Caen-stone.  There  are  four  square.s,  the  principal  of  which, 
the  1 lace  Royal,  is  ornamented  with  a statue  of  Louis  XI  Y. 
The  public  walks  are  beautiful,  e.specially  theCours.  a splen- 
did avenue  about  a mile  in  length,  lined  with  elm-trees. 
Some  fine  promenades  also  extend  along  the  banks  of  the 
new  canal.  Caen  has  numerous  fine  churches  and  othei 
buildings,  of  which  the  following  maybe  noticed: — the  Car 
thedral  of  St.  Etienne,  one  of  the  finest  in  Normandy:  the 
monastic  buildings  of  the  Ahhai/e  aux  H(nii mi’S.  now  o.-cupied 
as  the  royal  college,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  William 
theComiueror;  the  Church  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  N'nnnan 
style;  the  Abbayt  aux  Dames,  founded  by  Matilda,  wife  of 
M illiam  the  Conqueror,  and  converted  into  an  hospital  in 
1823;  and  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  now  u.sed  as  a shot 
manufactory.  One  of  the  finest  churches  in  Caen  is  that  of 
St  Pierre,  whose  tower,  terminated  by  a spire,  is  exceed- 
ingly elegant,  and.  as  well  as  part  of  the  nave  and  the  three 
porches,  was  built  in  1308.  The  apsis  of  the  great  porch  Is 
justly  regarded  as  a work  of  the  greatest  taste  and  elegance, 
and  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  the  hapiiiesi  eOoi  ts  of 
the  revival  of  the  arts  in  France.  Other  buildings  and  in- 
stitutions are — the  hotel  of  the  prefi'cture.  in  the  Italian 
style;  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  remains  cf  the  castie  ouilt 
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oy  William  the  Conqueror;  the  Hotel  Dieu:  the  IlOtel  Va- 
lois, whev  the  exchange  and  chamber  of  commerce  are  held; 
^he  publ'ic  library,  with  47,000  volumes;  museum,  cabinet 
of  natural  history,  botanical  garden,  with  3000  species  of 
plants  ; custom-house,  house  of  correction,  &c.  Caen  is  the 
seat  of  the  royal  court  for  the  departments  of  Calvados,  La 
Manche,  and  L’Orne,  and  has  a court  of  first  resoi  t,  and  of 
commerce,  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  an  acadeinie 
universitdrie,  (the  representative  of  the  university  founded 
by  Henry  VI.  of  England,  in  1431,  and  remodelled  at  the 
revolution,)  a secondary  school  of  medicine,  school  of  hydro- 
graphy, societies  of  medicine,  agriculture,  and  commerce; 
deaf  and  dumb  institution,  normal  school,  school  of  design, 
and  numerous  other  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature.  The  advantages  possessed  by 
Caen,  in  respect  of  education,  &c.,  have  induced  many  Eng- 
lish families  to  take  up  their  residence  in  it. 

The  manufactures  of  Caen  are  considerable,  and  consist 
of  hats,  lace,  flannels,  linen,  cotton  goods,  druggets.  Angora 
and  thread  gloves,  straw  hats,  shot,  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, paper-hangings,  cutlery,  oils,  &c.;  there  are  also  some 
breweries,  tanneries,  and  establishments  for  bleaf.’hing  wax ; 
some  ship-building  is  also  carried  on.  From  time  imme- 
morial, the  town  h.as  been  celebrated  for  its  mannfactui’e 
of  Angora  and  woollen  gloves,  with  which  it  supplies  most 
of  the  country  districts  of  France.  In  this  manufac- 
ture, Caen  has  no  rival.  There  is  a considerable  trade  in 
grain,  wine,  brandy,  cider,  clover-seed,  hemp,  cattle,  and 
horses;  fish,  salt  provisions,  iron,  steel,  hardware,  and  grind- 
stones. The  port  formed  l)y  the  river  is  of  little  importance, 
on  account  of  the  obsti’uctions  at  the  entrance  to  the  Orne. 
At  high-water,  however,  vessels  of  from  ISO  to  200  tons 
can  reach  the  town.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  origin 
of  Caen.  In  912,  when  Xeustria  was  ceded  to  the  Normans, 
it  was  a place  of  importance,  and  increased  rapidly  under 
the  Norman  dukes.  William  the  Conqueror,  and  his  wife 
Matilda,  adorned  it  with  many  edifices.  It  became  the  capi- 
tal of  Lower  Normandy — a distinction  which  more  than 
once  exposed  it  to  the  miseries  of  war.  In  1310,  it  was 
fciken  and  pillaged  by  Edward  III.  of  England.  It  was 
again  taken  by  the  English  in  1417.  and  wrested  from  them 
in  1450  by  Dunois.  who  captured  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and 
4000  troops,  who  had  retreated  to  the  castle.  Malherbe, 
commonly  regarded  as  the  father  of  French  poetry,  Huet,  the 
celebrated  Hishop  of  Avranches.  and  Auber,  the  composer, 
were  born  in  Caen.  Pop.  in  1852.  45,280. 

CkHN.5:.  See  Sen.v. 

CH<]N  E.  or  CiENEPOLIS.  See  Keneh. 

OAHINBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CiENYS.  tPROMONTORiUM.)  See  C.vpe  C,\v.\llu. 

CAER,  k^/er,  (Celt.  “ a castle.”)  For  names  with  this  pre- 
fix. not  mentioned  below,  see  C.\R. 

CAEK-CAKADOC,  ker-ka-rad'pk,  or  CRADOCK-HILL,  in 
England,  co.  of  Salop,  is  near  the  confluence  of  theClun  and 
Teond.  On  it  are  the  vestiges  of  the  camp  which  the  cele- 
brated Caractacus  defended  against  the  Roman  general,  Os- 
tori  us,  and  whence  its  name  is  derived. 

CAERDIFF.  See  Cardiff. 

CAEROWRLE,  kar-goor'li,  a township  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Flint,  on  the  Alyn,  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Wrexham.  It  has 
interesting  remains  ofa  castle;  audit  contributes  with  Flint, 
&c.  to  send  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

CAE  11  HUN,  ker/hin,  or  kd^er^in,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
CO.  of  Carnarvon." 

CAERLAV'EKOCK,or  CAR  LAWEROCK.  a parish  of  Scot- 
land. co.  and  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Dumfries,  on  the  Solway  Frith. 
Caei-laverock  Castle,  the  ruined  seat  of  the  IMaxwell's.  is  in 
this  parish.  descril)ed  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “Guy  Mannering.” 

CAEKLEON,  ker'le'on,  {i.e.  “castle  of  the  legion :”anc. 
Idea  Silufrum.)  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 
01  the  Usk.  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  2.j  miles  N.E.  of 
Newport.  Pop.  in  1851.  1281.  It  is  chiietly  interesting  as 
the  ancient  capital  of  Britannia  Sreunda.  (modern  Wales.) 
and  as  having  been  a place  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  twelffh  century,  during  which,  however,  and  sub.se- 
quently,  it  was  ruined  by  repeated  wars  between  the  VYelsh 
and  the  Anglo-Normans.  Much  of  the  pre.sent  town  stands 
within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  camp,  the  walls  of  whii  h 
still  partially  exist;  and  a little  north-westward  is  a con- 
nive area,  popularly  termed  “ Arthur’s  Round  Table,”  but 
which  was  evidently  a llcman  ampliitheatre.  Various  Ro- 
vTiau  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  and  around  the 
town ; and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
British  (thief.  Arthur,  in  the  sixth  century,  toward  thecloseof 
whicth  period  its  archbishopric-see  was  removed  to  St.  David’s. 

CAERMARTIIEN,  ker-mar'then,  in  South  Wales.  See 
Carmarthen. 

CAERNARVON,  k?r-nar'von,  a town  of  North  Wales. 
See  Carnarvon. 

CA  ERNAllVON,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 953. 

CAERNARVON,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
lylviinia. 

* C-t  ERN  ARVON,  a township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylva- 
ila.  Pop  i59a 
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CAERPHILLY,  kar-finee  or  kar-fithHee,  a market-towi 
and  chapelry  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan,  in  a wid« 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Cardiff 
Pop.  634.  It  has  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  finest  Norman  cas- 
tles in  the  principality. 

CA ER WENT,  keWwent, ork^'er-w^nt,  (anc.Venla Silutum,) 
a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Monmouth. 

CAERWYS,  kIrGvis.  a market-town  and  parish  of  North 
Wales,  CO.  of  Flint,  4;J  miles  S.  W.  of  Holywell.  Pop.  in 
1851,  947.  It  contributes  with  Flint,  &c.  to  send  1 tiember 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

C/ESAR AUGUSTA.  See  Saraoossa. 

C^SAREA,ses-a-ree'a,  KAISAREEYEH  or  KAISARIAH, 
ki  si-ree'a,  a small  haven  of  Palestine,  in  lat.  32°  23'  N.,  Ion. 
34°  41'  E.,  55  miles  N..\.W.  of  .Jerusalem.  It  was  once  a 
place  of  considerable  note,  but  is  now  a mass  of  shapeless 
ruins,  encompassed  by  a low  wall  of  gray  stone,  and  te- 
nanted only  by  jackals,  snakes,  lizards,  scorpions.  &c.  A 
great  extent  of  ground  is  covered  by  the  remains  of  the  city, 
the  most  conspicuous  ruin  being  that  of  an  old  castle  at  the 
end  of  the  ancient  mole.  Water  being  good  and  abundant, 
coasting  vessels  often  put  in  here.  'The  ancient  city  was 
founded  by  Herod  the  Great,  R.c.  22.  He  then  raised  som«- 
magnificent  edifices,  and  caused  a semicircular  mole  to  be 
constructed  for  its  port,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  oi 
the  most  stupendous  work  of  antiijuity,  and  has  been  com 
pared,  as  to  design  and  execution,  with  the  breakwater  at 
Plymouth.  Caesarea  is  the  scene  of  several  interesting 
events  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Eu.sebius.  the  early  church 
historian,  probably  a native,  was  also  sometime  bishop  of 
Caesarea.  In  a.  d. 635.  the  Saracens  captured  it.  and  retained 
the  place  till  1101,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 

C.ESAREA.  See  .Jersey. 

C.ESAREA,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Kaisareeteh. 

CR-iS.YKE.A  I’llllHPPI.  See  Paneas. 

C^.SARGDUNUM.  See  TouRS. 

C.-ES  ARO.M  AG  US.  See  Beaua'ais. 

C.ESAK’S  (see^zerz)  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  rises  toward  theS.W. 
part  of  the  state,  and  enters  the  Little  Miami  River  in 
Warren  county. 

CiES.AIfS  CREEK,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of 
Greene  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  118.3. 

C.ESAR’S  CREEK,  a township  in  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  497, 

C.AFFA.  SeeKAFFA. 

CAFFARELLI  (kdt'-fii-r.M'lee)  ISLANDS,  on  the  N.W.  const 
of  the  Buccaneer  Archipelago,  at  the  entrance  of  King’s 
Sound  ; lat.  16°  3'  S..  Ion.  123°  16'  E. 

CAFFRARI.A.  See  Kaffrarla. 

CAFFR1.8TAN.  See  Kafiristan. 

C.\G  A Y.\N,  k^  ghl-dn^  an  extensive  province  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Pop.  58.580. 

CAG.\Y.\.NES.  kd-c^hl-dbi^s.  a group  of  .small  Islands  in 
the  Sooloo  Sea.  lat.  9°  35' 30"  N..  Ion.  121°15'30"  E. 

CAGA YAN-SOOLOO.  kd-ghi-i^ntsoo'loo'.  an  island  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  in  the  Sooloo  Sea.  lat.  6°  58'  5"  N.,  Ion. 
118°  28'  11"  E.  It  is  20  miles  in  circumference. 

CAGE'VILLE,  a post-office  of  IlayAvood  co.,  Tenne.s.see. 

CAGG1.‘\.\().  kddji'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principiito  Citra,  14  mib'S  N.  of  Diano.  Pop.  3200. 

CAG  LI.  kdPyee.  a Availed  toAvn  of  Italy,  in  the  Marches, 
13  miles  S.  of  Urbino,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bosso  and 
Cantiano.  Pop.  9617.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  tanned  and 
dressed  leather.  SeA’eral  remains  of  the  ancient  CaUishnwQ 
been  discovered  near  it.  but  the  modern  town  dates  only 
from  the  thirteenth  century. 

CAGLIARI.  kdPyd-re.  (anc.  Car'alisor  Cadaris^,)  a fortified 
maritime  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  on 
an  extensive  bay  of  its  S.  coast.  Lat.  of  the  toAver  of  St 
Pancra  io.  39°  13'  14"  N..  Ion.  9°  7'  48"  E.  The  ancient 
city,  situated  on  the  svxmmit  of  a Ioav  hill,  comprises  the 
citadel,  viceregal  palace,  cathedral,  and  most  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  nobility.  'J'he  Marina,  extending  thence  doAvn 
to  the  shore,  is  a well-Jiuilt  quarter,  containing  the  dAvell- 
ings  of  most  of  the  merchants  and  foreign  consuls,  with  the 
bonding  warehouses,  arsenal,  lazaretto,  and  mole;  theother 
quarters  are  Villa-Nova  and  Stampace.  and  the  suburb  St. 
Avandre.  Cagliari  has  about  30  chui'ches.  upAvards  of  20 
convents.  .seA’eral  hospitals,  a female  orphan  a.sylum.  a pub- 
lic library  Avith  18.000  volumes,  college,  higb  school,  small 
theatre,  mint,  several  mu.seums,  and  prisons  for  galley 
slaves.  Its  harJior  is  one  of  the  safest  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Cagliari  has  a royal  toJiacco  factory,  manufacturei 
of  cotton  fabric.s.  cake  saffron.  gunpoAvder,  soap,  furniture, 
leather,  &c.;  it  expoi-ts  corn,  pul.se,  oil.  Avine.  and  salt. 
A neAv  and  good  road  connects  it  Avith  Sas.sari.  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  island.  It  is  the  seat  of  a roval  (•'‘urt,  of  a tri- 
bunal of  commerce,  and  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and 
the  archbishop-primate  of  Sardinia.  Consuls  from  most  ol 
the  European  states  also  reside  here,  this  being  the  port 
through  which  most  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  island  passes 
Grain,  vegetables,  salt.  oil.  Avine.  cheese,  flax,  hides.  .saflVon. 
and  rags  are  exported.  In  1846,  365  vessels  (tons,  39.888) 
entered,  and  359  vessels  (tons.  40,0301  cleared  at  Cagliari 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Pisans  built  the  “Ca.stle,”  with 
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Itu  thr>  e square  towers.  Pop.  2*,24-t.  It  has  remains  of  a 
Uoniai  amphitheatre,  aqueduct,  tomb,  and  some  vestiges  of 
the  Qr«ek  city  founded  liefore  the  Roman  dominion. 

CAG  LI  AH  I,  BA  V OF,  a bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
S.  cfia.st  of  the  is'and  of  Sardinia,  between  Capes  Pula  and 
Carbonara.  about  27  miles  in  breadth  at  its  mouth.  It 
alfords  secure  anchorage.  It  has  artificial  salterns,  which 
jicld  about  ( 000  tons  of  salt  annually. 

CA(»N'ANO.  kdn-yd^no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Ca- 
pitanata,  on  the  Gargauian  Promontory,  25  miles  N.E.  of 
loggia.  Hop.  4ii30. 

CAG  NANO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzza  Ultra, 
10  miles  N.W.  A(iuila.  Pop.  2180. 

CAGNES,  kdn.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Yar, 
near  the  Mediterranean,  11  mile.s  E.  of  Grasse.  Pop.  2443. 

CAGSANA,  kdg-sd'nd,  a town  of  the  Philippines,  province 
of  A may,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Pop., 
with  district.  12.755. 

C.'VGUA,  kiVgwd.  a town  of  South  America,  in  Venezuela, 
50  miles  W.S.W.of  Caracas,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Araguay. 
Pop.  5200. 

(JAG  U. AN,  ka-gwdnC  a town  of  New  Granada,  department 
of  Cundinamarca.  on  the  Caguan  River,  a tributary  of  the 
'apura.  120  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bogota. 

(J.AIl AVV^BA,  a river  of  Alabama,  rises  near  the  E.  border 
rf  .Jelferson  co.,  in  the  N.  central  part  of  the  state,  and  falls 
into  the  Alabama  at  Cahawba.  in  Dallas  county.  Its  gene- 
ral course  is  nearly  S.S.W.  It  is  navigable  for  small  boats 
for  at  least  100  miles,  aud  flows  through  the  principal  coal- 
field of  the  state. 

CAII.AWBA,  a thriving  posLvillage,  capital  of  Dallas  co., 
Alabama,  on  the  right  bank  of  Alabama  Kiver,  immedi- 
ately below  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba.  about  210  miles 
above  .Mobile,  and  92  miles  below  .Montgomery.  It  contain.s, 
besides  the  county  buildings,  several  churches,  1 or  2 ]uint- 
intr  otfli  es,  and  a United  States  land-oftice.  The  cotton  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity  is  shipped  here.  Pop.  19J0. 

CAIIETE.  ka-a'td.  or  VI LLANOVA-DA-KAI.MI A,  veeMd- 
no-vd  dii  rd  een^yd.a  town  of  Brazil,  province  of  .Mina.s-Geraes, 
25  miles  S.E.  of  Sahara.  Pop.  0000.  It  has  a primary  .school, 

& hospital,  and  an  electoral  college  established  in  1841. 

CAIl  IR  or  CAlPER,a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
CO.  of  Mayo.  4j  miles  from  the  shore. 

C.AHIR  or  CAIIER,  an  island  of  Ireland,  3^^  miles  S.  of 
Cla'-e  Island. 

CAIIIK  orC.AIIER.  kih'her  or  kare,  a thriving  market- 
town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Tipperary, 
on  the  Suir,  97  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  3008.  It  has 
a handsome  church,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  session.s- 
huuse.  jail,  market-house,  and  large  flour  uulls.  Near  the 
town  are  cavalry  barracks,  the  remains  of  an  abbey,  and  a 
fine  old  castle  in  good  repair,  belonging,  with  a mansion 
and  park  adjacent,  to  the  Earl  of  Glengall.  The  line  of  the 
Dublin  and  Cork  Railway  passes  within  one  mile  distant. 

CAIIIR  or  CAIIER,  a parish  of  lieland.  in  .Munster,  co. 
of  Kerry.  In  it  are  two  old  castles,  aud  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  late  Daniel  O'Connell. 

CAIIIR  or  CAIIER,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
Queen's  county. 

C.AIIl  RAGli,  kah'er-da',  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
CO.  of  Cork. 

CAIIIRCIVEEN  or  CAIIIRSIVEEN,  kah'er-i^e-veen/,  a 
town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry,  2^  miles  E.N.E. 
Valentia.  Pop.  1492. 

CA II IRCON  LISll,  kah'er-konfli.sh.  a parish  and  village  of 
Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  and  9 miles  E.is.E.  of  Limerick. 
Pop.  5f)2.  The  Shannon  line  of  railway  passes  within  two 
miles  of  the  village. 

C.A 111 RCONREE,  kah'er-con-ree^  a mountain  of  Ireland, 
in  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry,  on  the  isthmus  between  Tralee 
Bay  and  Castlemains  Harbor.  Height,  2784  feet.  The  sum- 
mit is  crowned  by  Druidic  stones. 

CAHLA,  kd'kl,  a village  ofo  Germany,  in  Saxe-Altenburg, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Saale.  Pop.  2500. 

CAHOES  orCAIDO.S.  See  Cohoks. 

CAIHVKI  A, a post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
E.  batik  of  the  .MLssi.ssippi.  at  the  mouth  of  Cahokia  Creek, 

6 miles  S.  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  settled  by  the  French  in  the 
Latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

CAILFKl.A  CREEK,  of  Illinois,  flows  through  Madi.son 
cc.,  and  enters  the  .Missi.ssippi  River  at  Cahokia  village. 

CAHGRS.  ka'oit/.  (anc.  Dimfnu,)  a town  of  Franco,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Lot.  on  a rocky  peninsula,  almost 
enclosed  by  the  river  Lot.  here  crossed  by  three  bridges.  60 
mib^'  N.  of  Toulou.se.  Pop.  in  18.52.  13,350.  The  principal 
edifices  are  a cathedral,  a vast  building  with  two  cupoltis, 
the  prefecture,  chartreuse,  theatre,  public  library  contain-  I 
itig  12n0i)  volumes,  and  three  remarkable  towers  on  one  of 
the  bridges.  Cahors  is  the  seat  of  an  acuMmie,  univi'rsitarie, 
a national  college,  (in  front  of  which  is  a monument  to  Fene- 
L j.)  a normal  school,  and  chambers  of  commerce  and  mac 
tiufactures.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  cotton  yarn, 
leather,  paper,  and  glass  wares;  an  active  trade  in  full- 
bfalied  red  wines,  (vins  de  Caliorx,)  brandy,  truffles,  and 
rural  produce;  and  several  large  annual  ffiirs.  Cahors  is  | 
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supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Cadurci  before  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  Ctesar.  It  was  afterward  adorned  with 
a theatre,  temple,  and  forum.  The  Roman  roads,  of  which 
vestiges  remain,  have  been  attributed  to  Agrippa.  The  atjue' 
duct,  intended  to  convey  water  from  the  valley  of  fc't.  Mar- 
tin de  Vern,  was  about  15  miles  in  length.  It  is  the  bit  th- 
place  of  Pope  John  XXII..  and  the  poet  Clement  Marot. 

CAHUZAC,  kd'ii'zdkL  several  villages  of  France:  the 
principal  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  12  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Albi.  Pop.  1786. 

CAIAS180  or  CAIAZZO.  See  Cajazzo, 

CAIC(JS.  See  Caycos. 

CAICUS.  See  Bakeer-Ciiai. 

CAI  ETA  or  CA  J ETA.  See  Gaeta. 

CAIFFA.  See  K.viffa. 

CAI-FONG.  See  Kai-fong. 

CAIIIAPOYAS.  See  Chachapotas. 

CAI  LAS.  See  Kail.vs. 

CAILLOMA  or  CAYLLOMA,  kll-yo^mi.  a town  o^  South 
America,  capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  in  Peru,  de- 
partment, and  85  miles  N.N.E.  of  Arequipa.  Top,  of  the 
province,  in  1850.  23,443. 

CAILLOU  (k^h-yoo'  or  kail'loc/)  LAKE,  of  Louisiana, 
situated  in  Terre  Bonne  parish,  2 miles  N.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  about  10  mile.s  long.  It  is  connected  with  Caillou 
Bayou  and  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

CAIN,  a township  of  Fountain  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1297. 

CAIN  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  joins  the  Catawba 
from  the  left,  a few  miles  S.W.  of  Lancaster  Court-house. 

CAIN  HAM.  ka/nain.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

CAINO,  kPno,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  government  of 
Milan,  province  of.  and  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Bre.scia.  Pop.  781. 

CAINS, asmall  post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CAINS,  a post-village  of  Gwinnett  co.,  Georgia,  about  45 
miles  N.E.  of  Atlanta. 

CAINSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Wilson  co..  Tennessee,  46 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Nashville,  has.  perhaps,  100  inhabitants. 

CAINTUCK.  a post-office.  New  Hanover  co..  North  Carolina. 

^A  IRA.  sd'  ee-rd/,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co.,  A ir- 
giiiia,  on  AVillis  Kiver,  60  miles  W.  of  Richmond,  has  a 
church,  a flour  mill,  and  a few  shops. 

CAI  RE  orCAURAU,  a parishSouth  Wale.s,  co.  Glamorgan. 

CAIRIRIS,  ki-re-reece'.  or  JABITACA.  zhd-be-td'kd.  a 
mountain  range  of  Brazil,  province  of  Pernambuco,  forming 
the  N.  boundiiry  of  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Sao  Francisco.  Its 
total  length  is  about  300  miles. 

CAIRIRIS-NOVOS.  ki-re-reece'  no'voce,  a mountain  range 
of  Brazil,  forming  part  of  the  boundtiry  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Rio  Grande-do-N'orte  and  Parahil.a. 

CAI  RIRIS-VELHOS,  kl-re-reece'v^Fyoce.  a mountain 
range  of  Brazil,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Parahiba  and  Pernambuco. 

CAIRN,  kdrn.  a maritime  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Wig- 
ton,  on  Loch  Ryan,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Glenluce.  A'essels.  of 
any  burden  may  ride  in  its  bay  in  safety  ; and  it  is  a place 
of  call  for  the  Glasgow  and  Belfast  steamers.  A small  river 
in  the  county  of  Dumfries  has  this  name. 

CAIRNAPLE,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Linlithgow. 
Height  1498  feet. 

CAIRN  EY  i^kdre'nee)  HILL,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Fife,  3 miles  W.  of  Dunfermline,  with  516  inhabitants. 

CAIRN'GORM',  a mountain  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Banff 
and  Moray,  4095  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  snow-capped  for 
the  most  part  of  the  year,  and,  among  other  mineral.s,  pro- 
duces the  topazes  known  as  "Cairngorm  stones.” 

CAIRNIE,  kdrtoee,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Aberdeen 
and  Banff. 

CAIRO.  kPro.  (El  Maxr,  el  mds’r,  or  muxrof  the  Egyptians; 
El  Kahire.lt,  el-kd'he-rd.  ‘‘the  victorious, ”of  the  Arabs,)  the 
capital  city  of  Egypt,  residence  of  the  viceroy,  and  seat  of 
government,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  N'le.  and  5 miles 
from  the  commencementof  its  Delta.  Lat.  (tower  of  the.lanis- 
saries) 30°  2' 4"  N.;  lon.31°15'36"  E.;  elevation.  10  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Population,  including  the  suburbs  of 
Boolak  and  Old  Cairo,  e.stimated  at  25ii.0U0.  comprising 
about  125.000  .Mohammedans,  60,000  Copts.  3060  to  4000 
Jews,  and  numerous  foreigners.  (Jlimate  healthy,  and  little 
variable;  the  heat  is  great  in  summer  and  even  in  winter. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  year  72°.2.  of  winter  580.5.  of  sum- 
mer 850.1  Fahrenheit.  It  never  snows,  and  very  seldom 
rains,  but  dew  is  abundant.  The  city  proper  is  built  oi 
a slope  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  lowest  ridges  of  the  chaii 
of  Jebel  Mokkatam,  and.  next  to  Constantinople,  i^  tlu 
largest  and  most  populous  city  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
being  about  3 miles  long  and  the  same  in  breadth : it  i«  sur 
rounded  by  antiiiue  battlements  and  stone  walls,  having  .so- 
I veral  gateway.®  and  lofty  towers  at  intervals:  the  highest  jitirt 
of  the  ridge  is  occupied  by  a citadel,  which  contains  the 
palace  of  the  viceroy,  the  arsenal,  mint,  and  public  offices. 
The  citadel  is  commanded  by  forts  placed  on  the  extremity 
of  the  chiiin  of  Mokkatam.  The  city  is  sejtarated  f cm  its 
suburbs  Boolak  and  Musr-el-Aatik.  improperly  cal!  hI  Old 
Cairo,  by  a series  of  gardens  Jind  plantfitions. 

Cairo  is  divided  into  .several  distinct  quarter.®,  according 
I to  the  religion  aud  race  of  its  iuhabitaute,  as  the  Coptic 
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quarter,  Jew’s  quarter,  and  Frank  quarter,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  {jates.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  ill  paved, 
and  unfit  for  the  passaije  of  carriages,  but  they  are  less  filthy 
than  formerly  ; the  houses  are  substantial  and  often  lofty ; 
thei'e  ai'e  many  squares  surrounded  by  good  private  hou.ses, 
but  few  modern  edifices  of  iuipoi-tance  except  the  palace  of 
Ibrahim  I’asha,  with  extensive  gardens  on  the  Nile,  between 
Boolak  and  Old  Cairo,  and  the  handsome  residence  of  the 
viceroy  at  ^hoobia.  The  city  i.s  traversed  by  a canal  of  ir- 
rigation, which  commences  at  Old  Cairo.  The  remarkable 
edifices  of  Cairo,  whi'di  comprise  many  of  the  finest  remains 
• of  Arabian  architecture,  all  date  from  the  reign  of  the  Arabs 
and  tne  ancient  sultans  of  Egypt.  Among  these  are  from 
300  to  too  mosques,  many  of  which,  as  those  of  Sultan  Ilasan, 
have  l<.)fty  and  graceful  minarets : several  of  the  ancient 
gates,  an  a(iueduct  for  conveying  water  from  the  Nile  to  the 
citadel,  the  tombs  of  the  Memlooks,  the  ancient  works  of 
the  citadel,  and  the  palace  and  well  of  Joseph.  At  Old 
Cairo  are  the  seven  towers  still  called  “the  granary  of 
Joseph.”  and  serving  their  ancient  purpo.se.  In  the  island 
of  Kodah  is  the  celebrated  Nilometer.  a graduated  column 
for  indicating  the  height  of  the  water  during  an  inundation 
of  the  river;  numerous  ancient  cisterns  and  baths  still  or- 
nament the  city:  on  the  S.,  outside  the  walls,  are  the  cele- 
brated tombs  of  the  .Memlooks,  and  on  the  N.E.  the  obe- 
lisk of  Heliopolis.  There  are  4 primary  schools  in  Cairo, 
each  having  about  2dU  pupils,  and  one  prt'paratory  school 
with  15J0  pupils,  a museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  a mag- 
netic observatory,  a European  theatre,  several  hospitals, 
and  a lunatic  a.sylum.  Cairo  was  long  the  chief  entrepot 
for  the  commerce  of  Egypt;  and  3 caravans  still  arrive  annu- 
ally fi'om  .Moorzook,  Sennaar,  and  Darfoor.  A railroad  has 
also  been  receiuly  constructed  to  Alexandria. 

There  are  in  Cairo  about  24  Moslem  foreign  merchants; 
15  European,  but  no  British  houses;  lU  Catholic  Greeks’ 
and  6 .schismatics’  establishments.  In  the  city  were  164 
incorporated  bodies  for  the  regulation  or  advancement  of 
native  trades.  There  are  9 cotton-spinning  factorie.s.  10  for 
weaving  silk  and  cotton,  13  for  manufacturing  cloth,  14 
calico-printing  works.  18  dye-works,  15  bleacheries,  46  iron 
foundries.  Ac.  In  the  citadel  is  a factory  for  small  arms  and 
cannon,  the  latter  bronze,  and  of  a small  calibre:  also  an 
iron-rolling  mill,  and  a mint.  At  Cairo  are  the  re.sidences 
of  the  consuls  from  France,  Sardinia,  and  the  United  States. 
The  site  of  Cairo  is  .said  to  be  that  of  the  Babylon  of  Cam- 
byses,  built  on  the  ruined  site  of  the  pre-existiTig  Ltdop^oUs 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  present  city  was  founded  by  the 
Arabs  about  a. d.  970;  its  citadel  was  built  by  Saladin  in 
1176',  it  was  the  capital  ofthesultans  of  Egypt  till  the  time 
of  the  Turkish  comiuest  in  1507  ; since  that  time  it  has  been 
the  residence  of  Cue  pashas,  governors  of  the  province;  it 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1798,  and  held  by  them  for  3^ 
years. .\dj.  and  inhab.,  Cairinb,  kl-reeii/.  Arab.  .Mus^iee. 

CAI  110.  kUro.  (anc.  Coh-iuni,)  a town  of  Fiedmont,  division 
of  Genoa,  12  miles  W.N.W'.  of  Savona,  on  the  Bormida. 
Pop.  3492.  The  French  here  gained  a victory  over  the  Aus- 
trians in  1794. 

Cairo,  a village  of  Naples,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Sora. 

C A 1 RO,  k.Vro,  a post-township  of  Greene  co..  New  York,  10 
miles N.VV.ofCatskill.  isdrained  byCatskill  Creek.  Pop.  2479 

C.AIRO,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district.  South  Carolina. 

CAI  RO,  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Georgia. 

CAIRO,  a post-village  of  Sumner  co..  Tennessee,  on  Cum- 
berland River.  30  miles  N.E.  of  Nashville. 

CAIRO,  a small  village  of  Henderson  co.,  Kentucky,  10 
miles  S.  of  Ilender.son. 

CAIRO,  a post-office  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio. 

CAIRO,  a post-village  of  Alexander  co.,  Illinois,  is  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  state,  on  a point  of  land 
formed  by  the  continence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers.  175  miles  below  St.  Louis.  The  situation  i.s  low. 
and  subject  to  frequent  inundations,  which  have  retarded 
the  growth  of  the  village.  A levee  has  been  raised  here, 
which  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  fl,000,o(  0 Cairo  is  the  S. 
terminus  of  the  Illinois  Central'  R R..  which  connects  with 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.R.  It  has  a national  bank.  P.  2188. 

C-tl  1;  WAN,  a town  of  North  Africa.  See  Kairwan. 

CAISTOR,  ka'stor.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Lincoln,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Grim.sby.  Pop.  in  1851. 
2407.  Its  ancient  church  stands  on  the  site  of  Tfumg- 
oeast^r,  a Roman  station,  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by 
Iiengist  on  as  much  land  as  the  hide  of  an  ox  cut  into 
thongs  would  cover.  It  has  2 branch  banks,  and  a gram- 
mat  school  founded  in  1630. 

CaISTOR,  {ATiQ..ftrOiaIcefmhum,)  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  tf  Norfolk,  near  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way, 4 miles  S.  of  Norwich.  Many  Roman  urns  have  been 
found  in  this  place,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Iceni. 

CAISTOR,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Norfolk. 

CA1T'A\VIST/KY  creek,  of  North  Carolina,  unites 
with  Pollacasty  Creek  in  Hertford  co.,  and  flows  into 
Chowdi/  River  from  the  S.VV\ 

OAITll  .VESS.  the  most  northerly  co.  of  Scotland,  having 
W.  and  N.  the  county  of  Sutherland,  E.  the  North  Sea,  and 
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N.  the  ocean.  Area,  616  square  miles,  of  which  about  190 
are  cultivated,  117  uncultivated,  and  390  unprontaoie 
Pop.  in  1851,  38.709.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  W 
and  S. ; elsewhere  it  is  flat  or  undulating,  and  consisting  of 
extensive  moors.  The  fishery  is  the  principal  branch  of 
trade;  and  from  150.000  to  200,000  barrels  of  fish  are  an- 
nually cured  for  export  to  the  English  .and  Irish  inarKeffi, 
Principal  towns.  Wick  and  Thurso.  In  the  Middle  Agea 
this  part  of  Scotland  belonged  for  .some  time  to  the  King: 
of  .Norway;  mo.st  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  Scandinavian  or 
Gothic  descent,  and  use  the  English  to  the  exclusion  ol 
the  Gaelic  language.  Caithness  returns  1 member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  heail 
of  the  Sinclair  family. 

CAJ.VHIBA,  kd-zh3-ee'bi,  a .small  island  of  Brazil.  W. 
side  of  Bahia  de  Todos-os-Santos,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Serij.i. 

CAJ.A.M  AP.CA.  See  Caxam.vrca. 

CAJAMARQUTLLA.  See  C.AX.AM.tRQUiLLA. 

CAJA.NO.  P()GG1A  A,  pod'jS  d kd-y^'no,  a town  of  Tua 
cany,  in  the  Val  Ombrone,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Florence.  Pop. 
1425.  It  has  a handsome  grand-ducal  villa,  with  an  iron 
sus])ension  bridge  over  the  Ombrone,  erected  in  1833.  The 
celebrated  Bianca  Capello  died  here  in  1587. 

CA.JARC,  kd'zhaRk',atown  of  France,  depai  tment  of  Lot, 
19  miles  E..\.E.  of  Cahors.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852,  2055. 

CA.I-ATAMBO.  See  Cax.atamho. 

CA.J  AZZO.  ka-y^t'.so,  or  CAIASSO,  ki-as'so,  (anc.  CaJu'tw,) 
a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  10  mfles  N.E. 
of  Capua.  Pop.  3520. 

C A J ETA,  or  CAI  ETA.  See  Gaeta. 

C.AJOU,  k.i  joo^  a branch  of  the  Mahanuddy  River.  Hin- 
dostan.  which  separates  at  Cuttack,  and  terminates  princi- 
pally in  the  Alankar  1 iver. 

CAL'AB.VIP,  a maritime  district  of  Upper  Guinea,  IVestern 
Africa,  between  the  river  Benin  and  Formosa  and  the  Rio 
del  Key,  with  the  Kong  Mountains  in  the  rear,  and  having 
the  Niger  passing  through  its  centre.  The  coast  here,  a 
projecting  line  between  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  Bi.afra.  is 
uniformly  flat,  unbroken  by  the  slightest  elevation,  and 
closely  intersected  by  rivers,  most  if  not  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Old  Calabar,  being  branches  of  the  Niger: 
much  vegetable  matter  and  silt  are  discharged  at  every  ebb 
tide  by  these  mouths,  which  discolor  the  ocean  with  a filthy 
scum  of  a brown  color,  giving  forth  a sickening  smell  for 
the  distance  of  several  miles.  The  climate  of  Calabar  is  ex- 
tremely deleterious,  and  the  coast  generally  inhospitable, 
there  not  l)elng  a light  house  or  single  harbor  or  refuge 
throughout  its  entire  length.  Tornadoes  are  freciuent.  and 
of  the  most  violent  character,  accompanied  by  vivid  light- 
ning and  tremendous  peals  of  thunder,  with  rains  so  fierce 
and  heavy  that  it  is  impos.Mble  to  look  windward  or  discern 
any  thing  beyond  a few  yards’  distance.  A large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  slaves,  and  are  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  cultivating  the  provision  grounds,  or  in 
various  kinds  of  labor  connected  with  the  palm-oil  trade,  in 
which  the  chiefs  are  engaged. 

C.ALABAR  (kd-ld-b^r.)  RIVER.  OLD,  or  CROSS  RTYER 
of  Africa,  Upper  Guinea,  falls  into  the  Bight  of  Biafra 
by  a wide  estuary,  in  lat.  5°  N.,  Ion.  8°  20'  E.  Caphtin  Be- 
croft,  who  first  discovered  this  river  in  1841-2.  discovered 
that  the  so-called  Cross  River,  instead  of  being  a branch  of 
the  Calabar,  is  the  main  stream.  It  is  navigable  by  steam- 
ve.ssels  as  far  as  lat.  6°  20'  N.,  Ion.  9°  35'  E.,  nearly  20C 
miles  (including  windings)  from  its  mouth.  The  branch 
of  this  river  which  joins  its  e.stuary  from  N.N.E.,  and  which 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  main  stream,  is  navigable 
only  for  about  30  miles  from  its  estuary.  On  its  left  bank, 
6 miles  from  its  mouth,  is  Duke  Town,  and  5 miles  N.N.W. 
of  the  latter,  on  a small  deltoid  bi-anch  of  the  river,  is  Creek 
Town ; these  are  the  seats  of  highly  interesting  missions, 
and  the  natives  have  recently  made  considerable  progress  in 
civilization, 

CALABAR  RIYER,  NEW  a branch  of  the  Quorra  at  its 
delta,  which  flows  S.E.,  and  enters  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  in 
lat.  4°  30'  N.,  Ion.  7°  7'  E..  W.  of  Bonny. 

CAL  A BOZO,  kd-U-boAso,  a town  of  Venezuela,  province 
and  120  miles  S.S.W.  of  Caracas.  The  principal  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants  consists  of  cattle.  Calabozo,  formerly  only 
an  Indian  village,  owes  its  existence  as  a town  to  the  lliscay 
Company.  Pop.  5000. 

CALABRIA,  ka-lAflbre-a.  or  kA  lA'bre-A,  (anc.  Bruttium,)  the 
S.  part  of  the  state  of  Naples,  separated  from  Sicily  by 
the  Strait  of  Messina.  Area.  6,905  square  miles.  Pop. 
l,140.t)27.  It  forms  a long  peninsula-  and  is  traversed  through- 
out by  the  Apennines,  which  rise  to  an  elevation  of  3000  or 
4000  feet.  The  flats  near  the  coasts  are  marshy  and  unhealthy, 
and  inhabited  by  herds  of  buffaloes;  but  the  valleys  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  are  delightful,  and  rich  with  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  country  is  diviiied  into  the  pro 
Vinces  of  Calabria  Citra.  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  and  Calabria 
Ultra  II.  Calabria,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Brutlii;  its  eastern  coast  formed  part  i>f  the 
M igim  Grcecia;  and  many  of  its  present  inhabitants  are  of 
Greek  descent. Adj.  and  inhab..  Calabrian,  kA-lA'bre-:in. 
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CAI.ABRTTTO  Kd-l3-brit/to,atown  of  Naples,  on  the  Sell, 
10  miles  N.K.  of  (Jainpagna.  Pop.  24‘20. 

C.AhACFITE,  kd-U-th.Ve-t-V.  a town  of  Spain,  75  miles 
N.K.  of  Teruel.  Pop.  ‘itiDO,  employed  in  linen  weaving. 

CiA  L.ACTE  or  CALACTA.  See  Caronia. 

OALAF.  kd-l3f^  a town  of  Spain,  46  miles  N.W.  of  Barce- 
lona. Pop.  2764.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens. 

OALAIIOKKA.  kd-ld-oR/i<d,  (,anc.  Calagur'ris.)  a city  of 
Spain.  Old  Castile,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Logroho,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro.  Calahorra  is  famous  for  the  siege  it  su.s- 
tained  from  Cneus  Pompey,  b.  c.  72,  by  whom  it  was  taken 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  and  the  most  dreadful  suffer- 
ing from  famine.  Portions  of  its  ancient  walls,  towers,  and 
aqueducts  still  remain.  It  is  decayed,  and  has  a cathedral. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Quintilian.  Pop.  5S20. 

CAL.4II  )RKA.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  34  miles  E. 
of  Granada.  Pop.  2050. 

C.AL.AIS,  kaPi.s.  (Fr.  pron.ki'l.V.  L.  CaleHum  or  Calefstum.)a. 
fortified  seaport  town  of  France,  department  of  Pas-de-Calais. 
on  the  Strait  of  Dover.  26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dover,  and  19  miles 
N.E.  of  Boulogne-  at  the  terminus  of  a railway  from  Liile.  Lat. 
of  the  new  light-house,  50°  57'  45"  N.;  Ion.  1°  51'  Is"  E.; 
height.  199  feet.  Pop.  in  1861  12,934.  The  town  and  harbor 
are  defended  by  a castle  and  .several  forts,  and  by  means  of 
sluices  the  whole  adjacent  country  may  be  laid  under 
water.  Calais  is  regularly  built  and  clean;  streets  wide, 
well-paved,  and  mostly  furnished  with  footpaths;  houses 
chietiy  of  brick.  In  the  great  s(iuare  are  the  town-hall,  and 
an  elegant  belfrey.  US  feet  in  heiglit.  The  Cathedial  is  a 
Gothic  edifice,  containing  a fine  altar-piece  by  Vandyck. 
Othei  remarkable  structures  are  the  llotel-Dessin.  com- 
prising a good  inn,  the  theatre,  public  baths,  the  IlOtel-de- 
Guise,  foi'inerly  a wooden  hall,  the  barracks,  and  public 
liltrary  with  12.000  volumes.  Calais  is  the  seat  of  a tri- 
bunal and  chamber  of  commerce,  the  residence  of  several 
fore’gn  consuls,  and  h.as  an  agricultui'al  society,  school  of 
design,  and  school  of  hydrography.  The  harbor  is  formed 
by  two  moles,  which  are  continued  seaward  by  wooden 
piers,  the  whole  being  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  in 
length.  At  ebb  tide  it  is  nearly  dry,  and  has  not  a greater 
dei)th  than  15  or  IS  feet  at  high  water,  according  to  the 
wind.  A tower  in  the  centre  of  the  town  serves  as  a light- 
house. the  light  of  which  is  revolving,  and  is  118  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  X stationary  tidal  light  at  the  Red  Fort  an- 
nounces when  the  port  is  acce.ssible;  there  is  good  anchorage 
ground  from  2 to  3 miles  N.\V.  of  the  harbor.  Calais  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  the  debarkati(m  cff  tra- 
vellers from  England,  there  being  daily  communication  with 
Dover  by  steamboat,  and  several  times  a week  with  London 
and  Ram.sgate.  In  1819.  the  nuintierof  travellers  that  arrived 
by  .sea  was  35,411;  and  in  1865  it  reached  to  133,562.  The 
manufactures  of  the  town,  foimerly  inconsiderable,  have 
risen  of  late  to  some  importance.  The  bobbin-net  trade  em- 
ploys 782  looms,  and  from  4000  to  5090  artisans.  Numerous 
milts  have  been  erected,  steam-engines  are  multiplying,  and 
the  inner  rami)arts  have  been  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
factories.  There  are  also  .some  oil  and  soap  works,  tannei’ies, 
and  a salt  refinery.  Vessels  are  built  here  and  fitted  out 
for  the  cod.  mackerel,  and  herring  fisheries.  A consider- 
at)le  trade  is  carried  on  in  spii'its.  .salt.  oil.  grain,  wine, 
hemp.  wood.  coal.  &c..  and  not  less  than  55.000.OJO  eggs  are 
anuuaily  exported  to  England.  In  1347.  Calais  was  taken 
by  Edward  III.  of  England,  after  a siege  of  11  months. 
'J'he  story  of  his  determining  to  execute  six  of  the  pi-in- 
cipal  burgesses,  with  the  heroic  Eust:iche-de-St.  Pierre  at 
th.'ir  he.ad.  and  of  his  sparing  their  lives  at  the  intercession 
of  his  wife.  Queen  Philippa,  is  too  well-known  to  ref|uire  re- 
petition. Calais  remained  in  thehands  of  the  English  from 
1317  to  1558.  during  which  time  they  improved  the  town, 
and  strengthened  the  fortifications.  In  1558  it  was  taken 
by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  was  the  last  relic  of  the  Gallic 
lominions  of  the  Plantagenets,  which  at  one  time  compre- 
hemb'd  the  h.ilf  of  France. 

C.\  L.V  I S.  kaPis,  a city  of  Washington  co.,  INIaine.  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  St.  Croix  Itiver,  opposite  St.  Stephen’s, 
in  New  Brunswick,  with  which  it  communicates  by  means 
of  4 bridges.  28  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Eastport.  and  264  miles 
N.E.  of  Portland.  .\  bridge  also  communicates  with  Baring. 
The  falls  in  the  river  afford  extensive  water-p;(wer.  To  the 
lower  falls  the  tide  in  the  St.  Croix  rises  20  feet.  Calais 
cciitaiiis  5 ciiiirches.  a bank,  a city  h.ill,  and  an  academy. 
Ship-bnil.ling  is  becoming  an  iin|tortant  business.  One 
ves.-,el  was  launched  here  in  1873  admeasuring  g009  tons. 
The  liimlier  ti'ade,  however,  lurnishes  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants.  'J’he  Calais  and  Baring  Railroad  was 
built  expressly  tor  the  tr.insportation  of  lumber  from 
Milltowti  and  Baring  to  Calais,  'fhe  quantity  brought 
down  for  the  year  eniling  May  1.  1853.  was  32.318,715  feet 
of  long  lumber,  and  41.3  7,10  laths.  Two  newspapers  are 
IssiU'd  liere.  Pop  i n 1 8.5u,  47 49 ; IM  O,  .5621. 

CAJjAlS,  a post-t  wnship  of  Wasliington  co.,  Vermont.  8 
miles  N.E.  of  Mont|ielier,  intersected  by  branches  of  the 
Onion  River.  Pop.  I4u9. 

CALAl,',  a [lost  village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  about  100 
miles  E.  of  Columbus. 
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CALAISTS,  kS'lA'zee^  a district  of  France,  in  the  old  pro 
vince  of  Picardy,  now  comprised  in  the  department  of  Pa» 
de-Calais.  It  was  occupied  by  the  English  from  1349  to  1558. 

CALAMA'l’A.  See  Kalamata. 

CALAM^BRIA,  a post-office  of  Rowan  co..  North  Carolina. 

CALAMIANES  (kd-ld-me-l'n§s)  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  Philippines,  about  midway  between  Min- 
doro and  Palawan.  Lat.  12°  N.;  Ion.  120°  E.  C.ALAMiiNES, 
the  principal  island,  is  about  35  miles  in  length,  by  15  miles 
in  breadth,  has  a Spanish  settlement,  and  is  the  residence 
of  an  alcalde. 

CALA.MO,  kdnd-mo.  a .small  island  of  the  Ionian  gioup, 
between  Santa  Maura  and  the  continent. 

CALAMQ.  a small  island  of  Asia  Minor.  See  K alimxo. 

CALAMOCIIA.  kd-ld-mo'chd.  a town  of  Spain,  38  miles  N 
of 'I'eruel,  near  the  .liloca.  Pop.  1400. 

CAL.A.MOTA.  kd-ld-mo'ta,  a small  island  of  South  Dalma- 
tia. in  the  Adriatic,  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Ragusa.  Pop.  300. 

CAI.,AM()TA.  a town  of  Greece,  Morea.  See  Kalamata. 

CALANAS.  kd-ld^nd.s,  a village  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  20 
miles  N.  of  Huelva.  Pop.  1948. 

CALANCA,  kd-lanficd.  a valley  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Grisons,  between  the  Val  Blegno  and  the  Val  Mi.socco.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  old  fortress  of  Calanca,  near  the 
village  of  Santa  Maria,  now  in  ruins. 

CALA.NDA.  kd-ldiPdd.  a town  of  Spain,  62  miles  N.E.  of 
'Teruel.  on  a small  river  of  its  own  name.  Pop.  3576,  engaged 
in  linen  weaving. 

CAL.\NDS00G,  kdndnt-sooL  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  North  Holland,  on  the  North  Sea.  9 miles  S.  of  the  Holder, 
Near  Calandsoog,  the  combined  British  and  Russian  forces 
landed.  August  27,  1799,  and  defeated  a Dutch  army  with 
great  loss. 

C.4.LANG.  kd-ldng',  a town  of  the  IMalay  Peninsula,  state 
and  S.E.  of  Salangore,  on  the  river  Calang,  about  20  miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  the  strait  of  Malacca.  It  is  fortified, 
and  is  an  occasional  residence  of  the  Salangore  rajah.  Near 
it  are  some  tin-mines. 

CALANNA,  kd-ldtFnd,  a town  of  Naples,  Calabria  Ultra 
I.,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Reggio.  Pop.  1120. 

C A L.\N  N A.  kd-ldiPnd.  a town  of  Central  Africa,  capital  of  a 
kingdom  of  its  own  name.about  23  J miles  S.S.W.of'Timbuctoo. 

CALANTAN.  See  Kalvntan. 

CALANTIGA  (kd-ldn-tee^gd)  ISLANDS,  agroup  of  islands 
on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Sumatra,  from  lat  0°  29'  to  0°  31^  30" 
S.;  Ion.  104°  5'  E. 

CALAP,  kd'ldpL  a small  island  of  the  North  P.acific, 
Gilolo  Pas.sage  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Popa;  lat 
1°  15'  S. ; Ion.  129°  30'  E. 

CALAPAN.  kd-ld-p3nL  a maritime  town  of  the  Philipi)ine 
Islands,  capital  of  the  island  of  .Mindoro,  on  its  N.E.  coast,  in 
the  Strait  of  Mindoro,  85  miles  E.S.E.  of  Manila.  Pop.  2790 

CALWPOO^A  or  CAL'LAPOO'YA,  a post-office  of  Linn 
CO.,  Oregon. 

CALARIS.  SeeC.VGLURi. 

C.A-LARY,  ka-l;'i/ree,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of 
Wicklow. 

CALASCTBE'TTA.  See  C.alat.a-scibetta. 

CAL.\SPARRA,  kS-lis-paR^Rd.  a town  of  Sp.ain,  40  miles 
N.W.  of  Murcia.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloths,  flour,  and 
oil.  and  tr.ides  in  cattle.  Pop.  5‘275. 

CALA'TA  BELLO'TA,  kd-ld^td  b^l-lo't^,  a town  of  Sicily, 
on  a river  of  the  same  name,  (anc.  Crimisiis,)  10  miles  N.E. 
of  Sciacca.  and  near  the  site  of  the  anc.  Tn'cula.  Pop.  4770. 

CALA'TA  FI  MI.  k^-ldTi  fee'mee.  a town  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
Sicil  v.  in  a fertile  valley.  8 miles  S.W.  of  Alcamo.  Pop.  10,000. 

CALATAGIRONE.  See  Caltaoirone. 

CALA'TA NAZOR,  ki-ll-td-nd-thoR/,  a town  of  Spain,  10 
mile.s  S.W.  of  Soria,  celebrated  for  the  victory  of  Almanzor 
over  the  Chri.stians  about  A.n.  1001.  Pop.  1300. 

CAL.VTA-SCIBETTA,  kd-ld'td  she-b^t'td,  a town  of  Sicily 
near  its  centre.  15  miles  N.E.  of  Caltanisetta.  Pop.  4788. 

C.^LATAVUTURO.  kd-ld-td-voo-too^'o,  a town  of  Sicily^ 
district  of 'Termini.  38  miles  S.E.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  4000. 

CALAT.\YUD,  kd-ld-td-yoonL  a town  of  Spain,  on  the 
.Talon,  province,  and  48  miles  S.W.  of  Saragossa.  Pop.  8579. 
It  has  an  imposing  external  appearamre,  liut  is  dilapidated 
and  dull.  The  principal  edifices  are  an  episcopal  palace,  a 
proviticial  hall,  a house  of  industry,  several  nunneries  and 
convents,  churches,  hospitals,  barracks  for  4000  men,  3 
bridges,  a bull-rittg.  and  theatre.  'The  chief  manufactur.'S 
are  common  woollens,  brown  paper,  and  leather.  Provi- 
sions are  cheap,  and  the  vicinity  is  fertile.  Near  Calatayud 
are  some  mineral  springs,  stalactitic  caverns,  and  the  re- 
mains of  Bilhilis,  the  birthplace  of  Martial. 

CAL  ATI  A.  See  Ca.ivzzo. 

CALATRAVA.  kd-ld-trd'vd,  or  SANTIAGO  DE  CALA- 
TRAV.A,  sdn-te-d'go  dd  kd-ld-trd'vd,  a town  oJ  Spain,  prv>- 
vince  of  Andalusia.  20  miles  S.  of  .laen.  Pop.  1014. 

CALATRAVA  LA  VIE.TA.  kd-ld-trd'va  Id  ve-.Vud.  (anc. 
Orptum  or  Orio,)  a ruined  city  of  Spain,  containing  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  of  Calatrava.  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Guadiana.  65  miles  S.E.  of  Toledo.  In  the  Middle  Agee 
it  was  fortified,  and  was  considered  the  key  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  The  military  order  of  Calatrava  wa»  founded  here 
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iu  1168.  The  knifchts  rendered  themselves  famous  in  the 
contests  with  the  Moors;  hut  the  institution  gradually  de- 
generated, and  iu  14S5  tlie  grand  mastership  was  united  to 
the  crown. 

CALAVERAS.  kal-a-vAh-as,  a river  in  the  N.  central 
part  of  California,  rises  among  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  near  the  centre  of  Calaveras  county,  and 
flowing  first  in  a westerly,  and  then  in  a general  .south- 
westerly course,  falls  into  the  San  Joatiuin  Jtiver,  iu  the 
county  of  that  name,  .about  15  miles  below  Stockton. 

CALAVERAS,  a co.  in  the  North  central  part  of  C.alifor- 
nia,  bordering  on  Amador  county,  has  an  area  of  about  1000 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S E.  by  the  Stanislaus 
River,  on  the  N \V.  by  the  Moquehimne.  and  is  drained  by 
the  Calaveras  River,  an  aftluent  of  the  Sun  Joaquin,  and  by 
the  south  fork  of  the  Moquehimne.  These  livers  flow  in  a 
sonthwestward  direction.  The  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy 
Range  of  California,  passes  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county.  Four  miles  S.  of  Vallecito,  on  Chyote  Creek,  are, 
it  is  said,  two  natural  bridges,  which  are  among  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  the  state.  The  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  quartz  mining  in  18,‘>2  was  $472,0.5.5,  in  placer  mining, 
$38,200,  in  other  mining,  $93,988,  and  in  trading,  $1,032,245. 
Capital,  San  Andreas.  Pop  16.299. 

CAL  AY  AN,  ki-l3.-y3n',  one  of  the  Madjicosima  Islands,  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  60  mile.s  N.  of  Luzon,  one  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  It  is  15  miles  long. 

CALBE,  two  towns  of  Prussia.  See  Kalbe. 

CAL/RCLRNE,  a parish  of  Epgland.  in  the  Isle  of  IVight. 

CALBUCO,  kM-boo'ko,  or  EL  FUEKTE,  el  foo-^n/td.  or 
&l-fwdR^td.  a small  town  of  Chill.  South  America,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island  of  Chiloe.  Pop.  25t)0. 

CALBUR'GA  or  KULBUIPGA,  a town  of  India,  Decc.an, 
Nizam's  dominions;,  on  an  alfluent  of  the  Beemah.  110 
miles  W.  of  Hyderabad.  It  is  now  unimportant,  but  it  has 
been  successively  the  capital  of  lliudoo  and  Mohammedan 
sovereignties. 

CALCA.  kdl'kA,  a province  o^  Peru,  department  of  Cuzco. 
Pop.  in  1850,  16,223.  C.U.CA  is  also  the  name  of  several 
towns  and  villages  of  Peru. 

CALCAIIOEN,  kil-kit-.sdn.’,  a town  of  Yucatan,  Central 
America,  about  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Merida. 

CALCAR,  kaPkaE,  a small  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  7 
miles  S.E.  of  Cleves.  on  the  Rhine.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  stuffs  and  hosiery. 

CALCASIEU,  kaPkashu',  a river  of  Louisiana,  rises  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  and.  flowing  in  a general 
soutlierly  course,  passes  through  the  parish  and  lake  of 
its  own  name  into  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico.  Length  estimated 
at  250  miles.  It  is  not  navigable. 

CALCASIEU,  a parish  tbrming  the  south-westerly  ex- 
tremity of  Louisiana,  bordering  mi  Texas,  has  an  area  of 
5500  sijuare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  tlie  Sa- 
bine River,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  .Mermenteau.  and  is  inter- 
sected by  Calcasieu  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and 
mostly  occupied  by  savannas  or  grassy  plains,  which  afford 
pasture  for  large  numbers  of  cattle.  The  soil  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  stream  is  fertile.  Pop.  5928,  of  whom  4757  were 
free,  aud  1171  slaves. 

C.ALCASIEU  LAKE,  of  Louisiana,  in  the  parish  of  its  own 
name,  is  an  expansion  of  Calcasieu  River,  which  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  5 miles  from  the  foot  of  the  lake. 
Length.  18  miles,  greatest  breadth.  5 or  6 miles. 

CAIVCEBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CALCETIIGRPE,  kdPse-thorp,  a parish  of  Eugland,  co. 
of  Lincoln. 

C.ALCI,  kdPehee.  a village  of  Tuscany,  5^  miles  E.  of  Pisa, 
on  the  Moute  Pisano,  in  a rich  olive  district.  Near  it  is 
the  celebrated  chartreuse  of  Pisa  or  Calci,  next  to  that  of 
Pavia,  the  most  magnificent  in  Italy.  Pop.  3000. 

CALCINAJA,  kdl-(  he-n;l'yd,  a town  of  Tuscany,  12  miles 
E.  of  Pisa,  on  the  Arno.  Pop.  3222. 

C.ALCINATE.  kdl-clie-nd'tA.  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
govei'iimeut  of  Milan,  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bergamo,  on  the 
post-road  to  Brescia.  Pop.  1806. 

C A liCI  N ATG.  kdl-che-ud'to,  a town  of  I>ombardy,  11  miles 
S.E.  of  Brescia,  on  the  Chiese.  Pop.  3600. 

C.\LCIO,  kdPcho,  a town  of  Lombardy,  16  miles  S.E.  of 
Bergamo.  Pop.  3000. 

CALCKEN.  kdPken,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders  on  the  Scheldt.  Pop.  4952. 

C ^^LCUT  I’A.  kal-kut/ta.  ( Ktilh.i-  GhaWth.  i.  c.  “ the  ghnut  or 
landing-place  of  K ai.lee.  the  goddess  of  Time:”  in  acts  of  Par- 
iiament,  called  -‘tlie  'I’own  of  Calcutta,  and  Factory  of  Port 
VVilli.am.”)  a well-known  city  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  the 
presidency  and  province  of  Bengal,  and  seat  of  the  supreme 
^ovenimeiitof  British  India:  lat.  22°  33'  5"  N.;  Ion.  88°  19' 
2"  E..  situated  on  .a  level  tract,  on  the  left  or  E.  bank  of  the 
Hoogly,  a brancli  of  the  Gauges,  about  lUO  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  .about  4L  miles  in  length,  from  S.E.  to  .X.VV.  along  the 
course  of  the  river;  and  in  breadth.  E.  to  VV'.,  from  I5  to  1;} 
miles,  at  the  broadest  part,  wliidi  is  about  the  centre. 
Beyond  these  limit;,  however,  there  are  numerous  suburbs, 
villages,  and  detached  residences.  A spacious  way,  called 
the  Circular  Road,  encompasses  it  on  the  land  side,  fol- 
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lowing  the  line  of  the  ancient  entrenchment  called  tiu 
Mabratta  Ditch;  and  marks  the  boundary  of  tin*  nbeitie.a 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  administration  of  English  law.  Oi> 
the  \V.  side,  or  tli;it  next  the  river,  is  an  extensi\e  luay, 
or  breast-work,  about  2 miles  long,  called  the  Stiaiid,  40 
feet  above  low-water  mark,  and  iiaving  landing-places  01 
ghauts,  at  intervals  throughout  its  entire  length.  The 
river,  opposite  the  city,  varies  in  bre.idtli.  from  'ilMiut  two 
furlongs  at  tlie  narrowest  part,  to  about  three-iiuarters  of 
a mile  at  the  broadest.  From  the  lower  part  of  Ganien 
Reach,  on  the  right,  the  river  bank  is  laid  out  in  large 
gardens,  eticli  with  a liandsome  mansion  in  its  centre; 
and  tlie  whole  scene  speaks  of  opulence  and  splendor 
Calcutta  is  divided  into  two  distinct  portion.s — the  one, 
the  northern  portion,  is  occupied  by  natives:  tiie  otlier. 
tlie  soutiiern,  by  Europeans.  In  file  former,  tlie  streets 
are  narrow  and  dingy,  tlie  shojis  and  warehouses  mean- 
looking.  'file  lower  parts  of  tlie  limises  cont;iin  the  ba- 
zaars. and  the  upper  the  dw'elling-liou.ses.  This  de|):iit- 
ment  of  the  city  is  crowded  with  a low  and  lieterogeneou.s 
population — many  being  half  naked,  numtiers  entirely  so, 
while  others  are  bedizened  in  tawdry  and  fantastic  gar- 
ments: discoi-dant  noises  of  all  .sorts,  and  must  otTeiisive 
smells  complete  the  repulsive  cliaracter  of  tliis  pi  rtiun  of 
Calcutta.  It  is  different  witli  tlie  south  or  European  por- 
tion. Here  the  streets  are  sjiacious;  the  liouses.  most  of 
them  detached,  large,  and  handsome,  built  of  brick,  and 
stuccoed. 

Chowringhee,  which  lies  E.  of  the  fort,  is  the  fashionable 
quarter  of  tlie  tow'ii.  being  apart  from  the  centre  of  trade 
'i’he  new  theatre,  called  the  Nnris  Sonci.  (an  elegant  Gre- 
cian structure.)  and  tlie  Asiatic  Society’s  Hou.se,  (a  plain 
building,)  are  the  only  public  edifices  in  tliis  section.  'ITie 
ornamental  character  of  .some  of  its  private  bou.ses.  with 
their  garden  enclosures,  is  in  some  degree  marred  liy  th& 
ineoiigruous  proximity  of  native  huts,  and  open  patches  of 
unoceuiiied  ground. 

'The  suburbs  of  Calcutta  are  extensive;  and  Garden  Reach, 
occupied  by  Europeans,  about  3 mile.s  8.  of  tlie  towm.  is  the 
most  striking  as  to  architectural  aud  park-like  features.  The 
grounds  are  extensive,  and  laid  out  with  fine  trees  and  j>ar- 
terres  of  shrubs,  interspersed  with  tlie  bri. :ht  colors  ol  tro- 
pical plants,  while  the  .scene  is  enlivened  by  the  ships  ctu- 
staiitly  passing  up  and  down.  On  the  opposite  bank  aie 
tlie  botanical  gardens,  remarkable  for  their  extent  and 
beauty,  and  for  the  noble  banyan  and  other  trees  whicF 
adorn  them;  lower  down  is  seen,  on  the  .same  side  o' 
the  river,  the  elegant  Gothic  structure  of  the  Bishop’s  Col- 
lege. Allipore  and  Ballygunge  are  other  suburbs  to  the  E., 
both  healthy,  having  also  garden  houses  of  I'uropeans, 
but  without  the  river  view.  E.  of  Calcutta  lies  the  .'uburb 
of  Entally.  chiefly  inhabited  by  Eurasians  or  halt-castes,  and 
natives.  Farther  toward  the  N.are  the  pi  pulous  subuiiis  of 
Sealdah  and  Simleah.  running  into  earh  other  like  suburbs, 
containing  the  houses  of  wealthy  natives  and  the  huts  of 
tlieir  poorer  countrymen  ; show  ing — w liat  is  so  common  iu 
Eastern  citie.s — a commingling  of  the  stately  maiisiuus  of 
the  wealtliy  with  the  wretched  hovels  of  tlie  ])oor. 

'The  favorite  promenade  is  the  Strand,  where  lioth  Euro- 
peans and  Indians  goto  enjoy  the  cool  of  tbe  evening:  and 
where  on  such  occasion.s,  is  to  lie  .seen  an  imposing  display  of 
handsome  equipages,  with  crowds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
on  horseback,  each  attended  liy  a horsekeeper.  called  a syce. 

Pahlic  Buildings. — At  the  S.IV.  extremity  of  tlie  city,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  is  a large  space  of  verdant,  level 
ground,  about  1^  miles  in  length,  and  1 in  breadth,  called 
the  Maidan.  In  this  plain,  about  1 mile  from  the  city, 
and  commanding  the  river,  being  separated  from  it  only  by 
the  Strand  Road  and  the  Wet  Ditch,  is  situated  Fort  Wil- 
liam, one  of  the  largest  and  most  regular  fortres.ses  in 
India.  It  was  constructed  by  Lord  Clive,  after  the  battle 
of  Blassey  in  1757;  and  has  cost  altogether  £2.000.000. 
It  mounts  619  guns,  from  12  to  32  pounders;  will  hold, 
for  the  purposes  of  defence.  15.000  men;  contains  80,000 
stand  of  arms,  and  is  usually  garrisoned  by  one  European 
and  two  native  regiments,  besides  a detachment  of  artillery. 
Within  its  walls  are  store-roouis,  ordnance-yards,  powder 
magazines,  barracks,  a church,  &c.  Around  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  Maidan  are  a series  of  walled  tanks.  At  the 
southern  extremity  is  the  grand  jail,  and  the  race-ground, 
of  a tr  iangular  form,  with  a course  of  about  Ig  miles  in 
length.  At  the  northern  side,  w'hich  is  called  the  Esplanade, 
is  the  Oovernment-hnuse,  the  palace  of  the  Governor-gene 
ral,  a magnificent  pile  built  by  the  IMarquis  of  'Wellesley, 
(brother  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.)  It  has  four  wings, 
with  a stupendous  dome  in  the  centre:  and  is  surrounded 
by  a colonnade  of  ionic  pillars.  In  a line  with  the  Govern- 
ment-house. aud  fronting  the  Esplanade,  are  siileridid  man- 
.sions.  with  hand.soine  verandahs,  sujiported  by  lofty  columns, 
'fhis  is  is  one  of  the  healthiest  localities  in  the  city:  and  it 
also  a favorite  resort  of  the  fashionable  world. 

After  the  Government-house,  the  principal  edifices  are 
the  'rown-hall,  Supreme  Court.  Government  'Treasury, 
Writers’  Buildings,  the  Metcalf  Hall,  the  Mint,  where,  it  is 
said,  500,000  coins  can  be  struck  off  in  24  hours,  and  in 
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wliich  nearly  300  workmen,  chiefly  natives,  are  employed; 
the  llimioo  Colle!>:e.  the  .’Madrussa  or  Mohammedan  College, 
the  Ceneral  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land's Institution,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland’s  Institu- 
tion, the  Bengal  Club,  the  Theatre,  the  Medical  College, 
the  (leiieral  Ilospital,  the  Native  Hospital,  the  .Mechanic.s’ 
Institute,  the  Orphan  School,  the  Martiniere.  the  Asiatic 
Society’s  Booms,  and  the  Ghaut  for  buruing  the  dead 
bodies  of  Hindoos. 

The  monumetits  are.  General  Sir  Da^id  Ochterlony’s  pil- 
lar, on  the  Maidan  ; the  statue  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
in  an  open  Grecian  building,  in  Tank  Square;  I’rincep's 
Ghaut.  S.  of  the  fort;  the  bronze  statue  of  Lord  William 
Beiitinck,  in  the  Esplanade:  and  the  bronze  statue  to  Lord 
Auckland,  on  the  S.  of  Government-house  ; the  martile  sta- 
tues of  the  Marquis  of  Cornwallis,  and  others,  within  the 
town-hall;  and  to  Bishop  Heber,  and  others,  in  the  new  and 
old  cathedrals;  and  the  monument  between  the  w'est  gate 
of  Fort  William  and  the  river,  erected  by  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  gained  at  Gwalior, 
during  his  government. 

The  religious  edifices  are.  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's, 
the  old  cathedral  or  St.  John’s  Church,  the  Old  Mission 
Chui'ch.  St.  .lames’s  Church,  St.  Thomas’s  Church  or  Free- 
bchoo!  Church.  St.  Peter’s,  within  the  fort;  all  these  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England.  St.  Andrews’s  Kii-k,  connected 
with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland;  the  Free  Kirk, 
built  since  the  Disruption  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Tliree  Boman  Catholic  churches,  the  Greek  Church,  the 
Armenian  Church,  two  Baptist  chapel.s,  the  Independent 
Union  ( hapel,  the  Hindostanee  Church,  the  Simleah 
Churcn.  in  which  a converted  and  (Mm-ated  Hindoo,  or- 
dained as  bishop,  olficiates;  besides  Mohammedan  mosques, 
Hindoo  temples,  and  a Chinese  temple.  The  churches  con- 
nected with  the  English  Establishment  are  under  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  of  India;  and  the 
ar.'hdeacon  and  clergy  are  all  salaried  chaplains  of  the 
Company,  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  new 
jathcdral  is  a splendid  Gothic  building,  on  the  E.  of  the 
Maidan  or  plain.  The  old  cathedral  was  begun  in  17S4, 
and  was  Imilt  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  under  the  au- 
s])ices  of  Warren  Hastings,  governor-general.  The  kirk- 
session  in  Calcutta,  and  that  of  each  of  the  two  other  pre- 
sidencies of  Madras  and  Bombay,  are  subject  to  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  of  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 
These  three  kii  k-sessions  jointly  elect  and  send  one  mini.s- 
ter  aiid  one  elder,  as  their  i-epresentatives.  to  the  General 
Assembly  ofthe  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

Edu-Aitionid  Institiitiniis. — The  educational  institutions, 
not  atfordiug  religious  instruction,  are — the  College  of  Fort 
WiUi-.un.  for  the  members  of  the  compatiy's  ci^il  sei'vice; 
the  Hindoo  College,  the  Madrussa  or  .Mohammedan  College, 
and  the  Sanscrit  Colleg;e,  all  supported  l)y  the  government, 
aiid  managed  through  their  committeeof  general  instruction. 
Tliere  are  several  schools,  taught  by  natives,  for  instruction 
in  English,  atid  in  the  vernacular  languages;  and  a native 
fr.-male  school  has  been  lately  established  by  Mr.  Bethune, 
member  of  council. 

The  educational  institutions  afTordieg  religious  instruc- 
tion are.  Bishc,ps  College,  founded  in  ISin.  with  two  pro- 
fessors from  the  English  universities,  and  intended  tor  the 
education  of  mi.ssioaaries.  catechists,  and  schoolmasters; 
the.  General  .Assembly’s  Iristitut  .on.  esta'iiished  in  the  year 
182;).  and  dl\  ided  into  the  norma!  school  ai.d college  depart- 
ment, to  which  a theological  cour.se  is  now  aided:  and  the 
Fi-eeChurch  Institutions  established  by  (he  missionai  ies.  Dr. 
Dulf  and  (he  Kev.  M’iiiiam  .Matluiy.  'J’he  High  School,  the 
Free  School,  the  Parental  .Academic  1 nstitution,  the  Christi.in 
Instruction  Society,  the  liHaiit  Scliool  Society,  several  la- 
dies' societies  for rsativo  feai..le  M''u<'ation.  the  Ch  rist  ian  Tract, 
and  Book  Society,  and  the  Ai'.vy.J-.in  I’liilanthropic  Society, 
are  oth.-r  institutions  of  a reiigitms  character.  St.  .Xavier's! 
College  and  Loretto  House,  are  if.stitutions  established  and 
coudus'teil  by  .Jesuits;  the  laC^er  is  an  establishment  for 
the  education  of  young  laslie;;.  ermducted  liy  nuns  of  the 
Ursuliiie  order.  Tile  .Marti si'ere.  f mnded  under  the  will  of 
Genci'iil  Chiude  Martin,  a Frenchman,  who  Vieiiueathed  it 
nearly  IdO.OOb/.,  pi-ovidcs  .rratuitous  hoard.  &c.  and  a liberal 
ediic.ition  to  a certain  nuailser  of  indigent  Chi'istian  chil- 
dren witliout  respect  to  religious  deiiomiiiatioiis. 

T'lt-  fi  ncroh'nt  Institutions  art, — tlie  Government  Savings 
Bank,  the  Gesieral  Hospital,  the  Native  Hosisital.  the  Fever 
lIospit.il.  the  Police  Hospit  lU  the  Howrah  Seamen’s  Hospital, 
the  Leper  Asyhun,  r'ispensaries,  i’uldic  Lunatic  Asylum. 
District  Charitalde  Social, y.  Dwarkanaih  Tac'ore’s  Fund  for 
Blind  Poor.  Bengal  .Milit.ary  ()rphan  Institution,  European 
Female  Orphan  Institution,  the  .Niilor’s  Home,  and  some 
Others.  'I’he  most  import;int  religious  societies  are  the 
Church  Missiomiry  Association,  the  Diocesan  Committee  of 
Hie  Society  for  the  "ropauation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  Hie  Diocesan  Committeeof  the  Society  for  Promoting 
vlhrislian  Knowledge,  the  Au.viliary  Bible  Society,  the 
Church  Missionary  Associ;ition.  Christian  1 nstitution  of  the 
London  .Missionary  Society,  tlie  Seamen’s  Friend,  or  Bethel 
Society,  and  Native  Christian  Protection  Society. 
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The  Liifrary  and  Scientific  Institutions  are — the  Asiatlt 
Society,  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  the  Public  Library,  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Society,  and  the  Native  Medical  Col- 
lege. The  last  is  a most  admirable  government  institution, 
for  training  the  natives  to  become  efficient  and  skilful  sur- 
geons and  medical  practitioners  There  are  also  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  societies.  The  Bank  of  Bengal, 
the  Bonded  AVarehouse,  and  the  Assam  Tea  Company  may 
be  mentioned  among  the  commercial  corporations;  bmuches 
or  agencies  of  the  Agra,  and  United  Service  Bank,  the 
Oriental  Bank,  and  of  the  North-western  Bank,  are  al.=o 
established  in  Calcutta;  besides  which  there  are  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Trade  Association,  marine  and  life  in- 
surance ottices,  provident  societies.  &c. 

The  Nnvspape.rs  published  in  Calcutta  are — the  Tlurkaru, 
Englishman,  Morning  Chronicle,  Flastern  Star,  and  the 
Government  Gazette,  besides  several  native  new.spapers,  in 
the  vernacular  languages. 

Factories. — The  factories  in  the  city  and  neighborhood 
using  English  machinery  are — the  government  foundry  at 
Cossipore.  having  beautiful  machinery  for  casting  and  boring 
brass  ordnance;  the  Gloucester  Mills,  for  milking  cotton 
twist;  the  sugar  maiiufiictory  at  Seebpore,  using  v'acuum 
pans  and  steam  machinery ; and  several  corn,  flour,  and 
oil  mills,  and  a manufactory  for  steam  boilers,  with  a 
foundry  attached.  The  Mint  has  powerful  and  efficient 
steam  and  other  machinery,  for  all  the  purposes  of  working 
the  metals,  and  coining  money.  Ship-building  was  carried 
on  formerly  to  a considerable  extent,  hut  is  now  nearly 
altogether  extinct,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  cheaper  cost  ot 
construction  in  the  mother  country.  The  repairing  of 
ships  i.s,  however,  a lucrative  business,  and  the  govern- 
ment and  private  docks  are  extensive  and  commodious. 

Commerce. — Galcutta  is  now  the  great  emporium  of  the 
Flast,  monopolizing  the  whole  internal  trade  of  Bengal,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  which  will  be  found  at  once  fully  and 
concisely  exhibited  in  the  following  series  of  tables; — 

Imports.  Exports. 

No.  Tonnage.  No.  Tonnage. 

1849-50. ..British  vessels. . . .879. . . .285,516 7-8. . . .309,9.52 

Foreign  vessels. . .143. .. . 64,122 148....  59,859 

Total 1022  349,638  876  369,811 

1849-50  Imports.  Value.  Exports.  Value. 

(■  Viiite  cottons. ..£1,601, 002. ..Cotton  piece  goods,  \ u,,o 
p ? Colored  cottons..  27.5.:«3...  country  made. ...  J 

uooas.  ^ mixed..  46,627...  Silk  luece  goods. ..  .449  903 

Twist  and  yarn...  798,742...  Mixed  piece  goods. ..  37,457 

Exports  of  opium  in  1849-50,  35,093  chests;  value, 
.3..591.470L : sugar,  l,82'2.8p55  maunds;  value,  1,076,224L : 
indi'zo.  105.1844;  value,  1,675,3727.,  of  which  6f.725i 
maunds.  value  1.046.4727.,  w'ere  to  Great  Britaiu.  The  ex- 
ports to  France,  in  1844-5,  amounted  in  value  to  752,6607., 
having  nearly  doubled  within  the  previous  ten  years.  The 
total  imports  into  Bengal  for  1849-50,  amounted  in  value 
to  64.971.143  rupees  or  6.497,1147..  and  the  exports  w 
109,327.126  rupees  or  10,932,7  1 27.  The  principal  articles  ol 
export  are  opium,  indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre,  rice,  raw  cotton., 
raw'  silk,  piece  goods,  hides,  lac,  &c.  The  principal  imports 
— metals,  piece  goods,  twist,  and  yarn,  salt,  betel-nut.  books, 
glasswares,  wines,  woods,  woollens,  &c. 

^hips  of  1400  tons  burden  can  sail  up  the  Hoogly,  an(i 
ani  hor  off  the  city  in  6 or  7 fathoms  water,  or  lie  at  moor- 
ing-! near  the  hank.  An  electric  telegraph  has  recently  been 
constructed  between  Calcutta  and  Diamond  Harbor,  about 
50  miles  down  the  Hoogly.  A r.iilway,  1350  miles  in  length, 
is  in  course  of  construction,  which,  when  completed,  will 
cross  the  Ganges,  the  Soiie.  the  Jumna,  and  the  8utlej,  tra- 
verse one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  India,  and  connect 
its  most  ancient  and  populous  cities  with  the  ocean.  The 
opening  of  the  road  from  Howrah,  opposite  Calcutta,  to  the 
liiii  coal-fields  at  Bnrdwan,  a distance  of  66  miles,  was  cele- 
brafed  Feh  3,  18-55.  when  it  was  stated  that  121  miles  of  the 
I'Jast  Indian  Itailroad  were  already  completed.  649  miles 
under  contract  to  he  completed  in  1857.  200  miles  in  course 
of  coiistruclion,  and  ;?80  miles  were  being  surveyed. 

Besides  the  continuous  communication  kept  up  with 
Great  Britain  by  tine  passenger  and  other  sailing  vessels 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  passeimers  and  mails  are 
ciirried  once  a month  to  and  from  Calcutta,  by  what  is 
called  “the  overland  route.”  namely.  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and 
Suez.  The  Beninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company  undertake  tlie  mail  service,  under  contract  with 
the  imperial  government;  and.  at  the  .same  time,  car  y 
passengers  in  the  large  steamers  employed  by  them, 
which  leave  Southampton  on  the  20th.  and  Calcutta  on  the 
8tli.  of  every  month.  Two  other  companies  aj-e  in  the 
field — tlie  one  to  be  called  the  Eastern  Steam  Navigation 
Cnnifiany,  to  occupy  tlie  same  line  as  the  I’eniiisular  ;ind 
Oriental,  but  their  steamer  to  leave  I’lymouth  on  the  1st 
of  the  month  tor  Alexandria,  in  correspondence  with  'me 
from  Calcutta:  the  other,  the  Screw  Steam  Ni-vigati(>'‘  Com- 
pany, now  carrying  a mail  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
tend  extending  that  line  to  Calcutta. 
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Courts  of  Law. — Her  majesty’s  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
hire,  at  Fort  William,  was  established  by  charter,  l:J<}eo. 
III.,  in  1774;  which  vested  in  it  criminal,  civil,  admiralty, 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  subject  only  to  an  appeal  to 
her  majesty  in  her  privy  council.  It  has  a chief,  and  two 
puisne  justices,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  has  exclusive 
criminal  jurisdiction,  (with  jury  tidal.)  over  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Calcutta  who  are  placed  under  the  protection  of 
British  law  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  equally 
extensive;  but  with  this  reservation,  namely,  that  the 
court  shall  administer  their  own  respective  laws  of  inhe- 
ritance, succession,  and  marria;;e,  and  of  contract  to  Hin- 
doos and  Mohammedans.  Beyond  the  limits  of  Calcutta, 
both  the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme 
court  extends  over  all  British-born  subjects  of  her  majesty, 
and  their  lawful  descendants,  residing  within  the  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  and  the  provinces  from  time  to  time  an- 
nexed thereto;  and  its  civil  jurisdiction  extends  also  over 
native,  and  all  other  inhabitants  of  India,  residing  within 
these  extendeii  limits,  who  enter  into  widtten  contracts 
with  any  British-born  subject,  and  agreeing  theirin.  that 
if  dispute  should  arise,  the  matters  between  them  should 
be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Population. — The  population  of  Calcutta,  according  to  the 
census  of  1837, amounted  to ‘229,714:  but  the  apparent  popu- 
lation seems  much  greater,  from  the  crowds  of  people  which 
pour  into  the  city  from  the  suburbs,  during  the  day,  to 
earn  a livelihood,  and  which,  according  to  the  .same  census?, 
amount  to  the  additional  number  of  177.000.  The  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta  may,  for  judicial  purposes,  be  divided  and  classed 
into — 1.  British-born  subjects  and  their  legitimate  descend- 
ants, about  3140  in  number.  2.  Hindoos  or  Gentoos,  of  Bengal 
and  of  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindostan.  in  number  about 
137.6,50.  3.  Mussulmans  or  .Mohammedans,  of  Bengal  and 
of  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindostan,  in  number  about 
68,750.  4.  Other  natives  of  Asia,  neither  IliTidoos,  Moham- 
medans, nor  Christians — such  as  I’arsees.  Chinese,  Aracan- 
ese,  .lews.  Arabs,  and  Moguls.  5.  Portuguese.  Armenian, 
French,  and  other  Christians  of  native  or  foreign  extraction  ; 
together  with  half-castes,  or  illegitimate  children  of  British 
subjects  by  native  mothers,  ami  their  offspring,  numbering 
about  5000. 

Climate. — The  range  of  the  thermometer  in  November,  De- 
cember, .January,  and  February,  denominated  the  cold  sea- 
son, is  from  50°  to  75°  Fahrenheit;  the  N.E.  monsoon,  then 
the  prevailing  wind,  is  bracing  to  the  European  constitu- 
tion, relaxed  by  the  preceding  heats;  and  at  this  season  the 
appetite  and  strength  improve.  March  brings  with  it  the 
S.W.  monsoon,  and  hot  weather,  whi<di  increases  in  tem- 
perature duiing  the  succeeding  month;  and  in  May  the 
thermometer  reaches  90°-95°  in  the  shade,  and  100°-li0°  in 
the  open  air.  In  .Tune,  the  rainy  season  commences,  much 
to  the  relief  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  September;  bait  there  are  very  few  days 
that  have  not  some  hours  free  from  rain.  'J’he  proportion 
of  deaths  to  the  population  is  nearly  3'13  per  cent,  per  an- 
num ; that  of  Loudon  is  about  216. 

Early  Ifutnry. — Job  Charnock,  the  agent  of  the  “London 
Company.”  the  first  English  East  India  Company,  incorpo- 
rateii  by  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600,  was  the  founder 
of  Calcutta.  The  first  factory  in  Bengal  of  this  powerful 
company,  was  established  at  Hoogly.  28  miles  higher  up 
the  river,  under  a firman  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  of  Hindos- 
tan, Shah  .lehan,  dated  1644.  In  the  year  1686,  the  company’s 
agent.  Mr.  Charnock,  was.  with  his  council  and  factors,  dri- 
ven out  of  it  by  the  Nabob  of  Bengal.  M'hile  sailing 
down  the  river,  he  was  attracted  by  the  shade  afforded  by  a 
large  tree  in  the  village  of  Chuttanuttee.  (the  present  site 
of  a part  of  Calcutta,)  .and.  accordingly,  he  and  his  people 
landed,  and  began  to  entrench  themselves  there.  August 
24.  1690.  the  emperor  gave  them  pmanission  to  form  a com- 
mercial settlement,  but  prohiljifed  the  erection  of  any  forti- 
fications. This  period,  therefore,  may  be  considered  the  era 
of  the  foumlation  of  Calcutta.  Its  founder,  Charnock.  died 
in  1692.  and  lies  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  where  St.  John’s 
Church,  the  old  cathedral,  was  afterwards  built.  The  seG 
tlement  rapidly  increased.  In  1695,  a grant  was  made  by 
the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Aurung- 
zebe,  of  tile  village  of  Chuttanuttee.  together  with  two  other 
villages  of  Kalleeghatta.  and  Govindpore  adjoining,  reserving 
an  atinual  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  company  of  li95  rupees. 
Walls  of  masonry,  with  bastions  at  the  angles,  were  first 
raised  in  the  same  year  by  the  permission  of  the  Nabob, 
as  a defence  to  the  factory  against  a rebel  Zemindar,  or 
laml-holder  of  Burdwan.  Thus  oririnated  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Calcutta.  The  old  fort,  called  Fort  William  in 
honor  of  King  William  III.,  was  not  begun  to  be  buUt  un- 
'9  the  year  1699;  and  that  fort,  and  the  European  part 
of  the  town,  were  erected  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Kallee- 
ghatta. and  hence  the  name  Calcutta.  In  1757.  the  town 
extended  about  half  a mile  above  and  below  the  old  fort,  and 
about  600  yards  inland ; the  houses  of  the  English  were  in 
number  about  70.  This  year  it  was  captured  and  plundered 
by  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah.(Suraja-DowIah,) 
ifter  a spirited  defence;  and  many  of  the  English,  after  the 
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ignoble  flight  of  the  governor,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  died 
from  suffocation  in  the  Black-  Hole,  the  prison  of  the  gar- 
rison. where  they  had  been  placed  for  safe  custody.  Colo- 
nel Clive,  (afterwards  Lord  Clive,)  with  about  3000  men, 
assisted  by  Admiral  Watson,  with  a fleet  of  three  kina  s 
ships,  recaptured  Calcutta  in  February  of  the  same  year; 
and  Clive,  a few  days  afterward,  attacked  and  routed  the 
Nabob  in  its  vicinity.  The  latter  then  signed  a treaty, 
dictated  to  liim,  by  which,  among  other  things,  lie  agreed 
that  the  company  should  fortify  Calcutta  in  such  a man 
ner  as  they  should  deem  proper  fir  its  defence:  and  that 
money  should  be  coined  “at  Allenagur”  (Calcutta)  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  Moorshedabad.  In  the  year  1758, 
Meer  Jaflier,  Nabob  of  Bengal,  granted  a sunnud  to  the 
company  for  the  free  tenure  of  Calcutta.  From  this  date  Cal- 
cutta became,  virtually,  the  seat  of  an  independent  power. 

CALCUTTA,  a post-village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  163 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus,  has  about  ‘200  inhabitants. 

CALDARO.  kdl-dd/ro.  or  KALTEKN.  kdl'tern,  a town  of 
Austria,  in  Tyrol,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Botzen,  near  the  Adige. 
Pop.  .‘1219. 

C ALDAS,  kSlMds,  (f.  e.  Agoas  or  Aguas  Cai-das.  d'gw^s 
kdKdds,  “warm  waters,”  or  “warm  springs,”)  several  small 
towns  of  Portugal,  Spain,  &c.,  so  called  from  their  warm 
springs. 

CALDAS,  kil'dds.  or  CALDAS  DA  R AINU  A,  kaPd3s  d^ 
rd-een'ya,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Estremadu’-a,  5 miles  N. 
of  Lisbon,  with  15U0  inhabitants,  and  well-freiiueiited  sul- 
phur baths. 

CALDAS,  kaPdIs,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas- 
Geraes.  commune  of  Sapucahi.  with  a school  of  primary  in- 
struction. and  hot  sulphur  springs.  Pop.  of  the  district.  ‘JcOO. 

CALDAS  DEL  KEY,  kaPdas  d§l  rA,  a town  of  Portugal,  24 
miles  S.  of  Santiago. 

CALDAS  DE  MOMBUY,  kAPdAs  dA  mom-boo-ee/,  (anc. 
Atqim  CalUdoi.)  a town  of  Spain,  14  miles  N.  of  Barcelona, 
with  thermal  baths,  and  some  antiquities.  Pop.  24ii9. 

CALDAS  DE  OVIEDO,  kAPdAs  dA  o-ve-A/do,  a town  o^ 
Spain,  finely  situated  near  Oviedo. 

CAIiDBECK,  kAld^bek,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland. 

C ALDECOT  or  CALDECOTE,  kAld'e-kot,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Rutland. 

CALDECOT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

C.AL DECOT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

CALDECOT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CALDECOT,  a jiai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

CALDER,  kAPder.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Biding,  joins  the  Aire  at  Castleford,  after  a course  of 
about  49  miles;  for  nearly  .30  miles  it  is  navigable,  forming 
a branch  of  the  .Aire  and  Calder  navigation.  It  is  connected 
by  canals  with  Todmorden,  Rochdale,  Halifax,  Huddersfield, 
Barnsley,  and  Goole. 

CALDER,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  joins  the 
the  Ribble  near  Whalley. 

CALDER.  or  CALDEilBRIDGE,  a hamlet  of  England,  co. 
of  Cumberland,  on  a stream  of  its  own  name,  3 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Egremont. 

CALDERA.  kAl-d'PrA,  a .small  town  of  South  America,  iu 
the  Argentine  Republic.  ‘22  miles  N.E.  of  Salta. 

CAJjDER A.  a seaport  of  Chili,  on  the  Pacific.  35  miles  N.W. 
of  Copiapo.  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 

CALDERA.  kAl-dAb  A.  a port  of  Central  America,  .state  of 
Costa  Rica,  on  the  Pacific,  near  the  E.  of  Nicoya.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unhealthy. 

C.ALDERA,  kAl-dAb'A,  a seaport  of  Ilayti,  on  its  S.  coast.  50 
miles  S.W.  of  San  Domingo. 

CALDER.  (kAPder.)  EAST,  an  ancient  rectory  and  village 
of  Scotland,  11  miles  AV.S.W.  of  Edinburgh. 

CALDER,  .MID.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh. 

CALDER.  SOUTH,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  iu  Lanark- 
shire. tributary  to  the  Clyde. 

CALDER.  WEST,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of.  and  13  miles 
S.W.  of  Edinburgh.  It  has  an  old  castle,  and  the  traces  of  a 
Roman  camp. 

CALDEWG.ATE,  kilPdu -gate,  a suburb  of  the  city  of  Car- 
lisle. England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  intersected  by  the  Carlisle 
and  Newcastle  Railway.  Pop.  5528. 

CALDICOT.  kAPde-kpt,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Alon- 
mouth.  4^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chepstow.  The  picturesque  ro- 
mains  of  Caldicot  Castle,  a- structure  erected  by  the  Saxons 
and  early  Normans,  stand  on  a plain,  one  mile  from  Bristol 
Channel. 

CALDICOTE,  a parish  of  Ensrland,  co.  of  Huntingdon, 

CALDIERO,  kAl-de-A'ro,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  9 
miles  E.  of  Verona,  so  called  trom  its  once  celebrated  ther- 
mal springs.  The  Archduke  Charles  gained  a victory  here 
over  Massena  in  1805. 

CALDWELL,  kAld'well,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  about  450  square  miles.  The 
Yadkin  River  rises  in  the  county,  and  the  Catawba  touches 
its  S border.  A part  of  the  county  is  a mountainous  region, 
situated  on  the  S.E.  declivity  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  'I'he  land 
is  fertile,  adapted  to  pa.-iturage.  Capital,  Lenoir.  Pop.  7497, 
of  whom  6409  were  iiee,  and  1088  alaves. 
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0 AIT) WELL,  a parish  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Louisiana, 
hiis  an  area  of  o28s(iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Wasliita 
rtiver,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Bamf  Bayou.  'J  he  sur- 
face is  uneven  The  Washita  Biver  is  navif-able  by  steani- 
t'cats  through  this  parish.  Capital,  Columbia.  Pop.  4833, 
of  whom  2888  were  free,  and  1945  slaves. 

C A LDWEbL,  a county  in  tlie  S.  central  partof  Texa.s,  has 
an  area  of  54U  .squaie  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  8 W.  by 
San  Marcos  River.  'I'he  surface  is  undulating.  Named  in 
honor  of  John  Caldw’ell,  a senator  of  the  rei)ublic  of  Texas. 
Cajiital.  I.ockhart.  Pop.  4481,  ot  whom  ‘^871  were  free. 

CAl.DWEbL.  a county  in  W.  part  of  Kentucky,  contains 
about  7U0  square  miles.  The  'I'ennessee  River  bounds  it  on 
the  S.W.,  tlie  Ti  adewater  Creek  on  the  N.E..  and  it  is  inter- 
sected by  theCumberland  biver.  Thesurfaceis  mostly  level, 
ami  the  soil  fertile.  A large  bed  of  coal  has  been  found  in 
the  N.  part,,  and  iron  ore  is  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  Organized  in  1809, and  named  in  honor  of  John  Cald- 
well, formeily  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state.  Cajiital, 
Princeton.  I’op  9,318,ot  whom  09 1 2 %vere  free, and  2406 .slaves. 

CALDWELL,  a county  in  the  N.W  part  of  Missouri,  has 
an  area  of  435  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Shoal 
Creek,  an  aflliient  of  Crand  River,  flowing  from  W.  to  E., 
through  the  middle  of  the  county.  'J'he  general  surface  is 
level,  the  soil  fertile.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  of 
Transylvania  University,  Kentucky.  Cai)ital,  Kingston. 
Pop  5031,  of  whom  4812  were  free,  and  222  slaves. 

CALDWELL,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wiirreu  co..  New 
York,  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  George,  62  miles  N.  of  Albany. 
It  contains  a court-house,  and  seveial  stores  and  mills.  A 
steamboat  plies  between  this  place  and  the  otitlet  of  the 
lake.  Caldwell  is  much  visited  iu  sumtner  by  bmrists,  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  scenery.  Here  is  a large  hotel, 
called  the  Lake  George  House.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1073. 

CALDWELL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co.. 
New  Jersey,  about  10  miles  N.W.  of  iNewaik.  Pop.  2688. 

CALDWELL,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  North  Carolina. 

CALDVV'ELL.  a post-office  of  Washita  parish,  Louisiana. 

CALDWELL,  a post-village,  capital  of  Burleson  co..  Texas, 
about  85  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Austin.  The  main  road  from  San 
Antonio  to  Nachitoches  passes  through  it. 

CALDWELL’S  PRAIRIE, a post-office  Racine  co.,  Wisconsin. 

CALDY,  kal'doe.  a small  island  and  extra-parochial  di.s- 
trict  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke,  off  its  S.  coast.  2 miles 
S.  of  Tenby,  has  a light-house  on  the  S.  side,  in  lat.  51°  37' 56" 
N.,  Ion.  4°  40' 57"  W.,  and  210  feetabove  the  sea.  P.  iu  1851, 86. 

CALE.  See  Oporto. 

CA  L/EBEE'  CREEK,  of  Macon  co.,  Alabama,  flows  into  the 
Tallapoosa  River  from  the  left. 

CALEDON,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Tyrone,  on  the  Blackwater  and  the  Ulster  Canal,  9^  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Monaghan.  The  improvements  of  the  Earl  of  Ca- 
ledon (whose  magnificent  hall  and  grounds  are  adjacent) 
have  rendered  this  town  one  of  the  neatest  iu  the  kingdom. 
It  has  one  of  the  largest  corn-  mills  iu  Irebind.  It  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  Alexander  family.  Pop.  1046. 

CALEDON,  a village  of  Cape  Colony,  in  Southern  Africa, 
district  and  50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Zwellendam.  It  hits  some 
celebrated  mineral  baths. 

CALEDON  BAY,  North  Australia,  is  an  inlet  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ; lat.  12°  40'  S.,  Ion.  136°  40'  E. 

CALEDON  RIVER,  in  Africa.  Hottentot  country,  is  a con- 
siderable affluent  of  the  Nu  Gariep  or  Cradock  River,  which 
it  joins  iu  lat.  30°  18'  S.,  Ion.  26°  17'  E. 

CALEDO'NI  A,  the  ancieut  name  of  Scotland, which  see. 

C.ALEDONI.t,  kal-e-do/ue-a.  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part 
of  Vermont,  has  an  area  of  about  650  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Connecticut,  and  drained  by  the 
Passumsic,  Lamoille, and  Wells  Rivers,  which  turn  uumerotis 
grist  and  sa-w  milks.  The  surface  is  rough,  and  in  the  W. 
part  mountainous.  The  .soil  is  good,  especially  along  the  val- 
leys of  its  numerous  streams.  It  contains  several  sulphur 
springs,  and  abounds  in  granite  and  limestone.  'I'he  railroad 
comiectiug  Bellows  Falls  and  St.  .iohnsburv  partly  intersects 
thibco.  Organized  in  1792.  Capital, St.  Joh'nsbury.  P.21,708. 

CALED  »N1A,  a jiost-village  and  township  of  Livingston 
co..  New  York,  on  the  Canandaigua  and  Niagara  R R.,  and 
on  the  Genesee  River,  20  miles  S W.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  2014. 

CALEDONIA,  a post-village  of  Elk  co.,  Pennsylvania,  140 
miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

CALEDONIA,  a post-ollice  of  Goochland  co.,  Virginia. 

CALeDO  n I a.  a post-village  of  Moore  co.,  North  Carolina, 
85  miles  S.W  of  Raleigh. 

CALEDONIA,  a iiost-village  of  Lowndes  co.,  Mississippi, 
about  154  miles  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

CALEDONIA,  a post-office  of  Rusk  co.,  Texas. 

C.ALEDON  I .A,  a thriving  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, 120  miles  W of  Nashville. 

CALEDON  lA.  a village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami. 

CALEDO .M A a post-village  of  .Marion  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
west  branch  of  Whetstone  River,  54  miles  N.  of  Columbus. 
It  has  several  stores  and  mills. 

CALEDON  I A,  a post-township,  Kentco.,  Michigan.  P.763. 

CALEDONIA,a  township, Shiawasseeco.,Michigan.  P.705. 
<i3(i 
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CALEDONIA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pulaski  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  13  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  220  miles 
S.  of  Springfield.  It  has  about  300  inhabitants. 

CALEDONl.A,  a posUvillage  in  Washington  co.,  Missouri, 
about  70  miles  S.S.W.  of  8t.  Louis. 

CALEDONIA,  a post-township  in  Racine  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  18  miles  S.  of  .Milwaukee.  Pop.  2438. 

CALEDONIA,  a village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Ilaldim,  and 
on  the  buffalo,  Brautfijrd  and  Gooderich  Railroad,  2o  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Brantford.  It  has  a number  of  mills  and  stores. 
Pop.  about  1000. 

CALEDONIA  SPRINGS,  a postrvillage  and  watering- 
place  of  Canada  West,  Prescott  co.,  72  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Mon- 
treal. It  has  excellent  hotel  accommodations.  Permanent 
pop.  about  200. 

CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  Scotland,  counties  of  Inverness 
and  Argyle.  coiniects  the  North  and  Irish  Seas,  extending 

N. E.  and  S.W.,  through  the  great  Glen  of  Caledonia,  from  the 
Murray  Firth  to  Loch  Eil,  through  Lochs  Ness.  Oich,  and 
Lnchy.  Length  60^  miles,  of  which  the  lochs  compose  37 
miles,  and  the  canal  23  miles.  It  was  begun  in  1805.  and 
opened  in  1822;  up  to  the  last  balancing  of  accounts  it  had 
cost  1,023.6291.,  and  is  .still  unfinished.  'The  annual  revenue 
is  about  2500L : the  annual  expenditure  of  management  and 
repairs,  3000Z.  It  was  repaired  and  reopened  iu  1847. 

CALEDONIA,  NEW,  a tract  of  country  in  British  North 
America.  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  included  in  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  territory,  between  lat.  48°  and  57°  N.,  and  extend- 
ing about  500  miles  from  N.  toS.,  and  nearly  400  miles  from 
E.  to  W.  It  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  in  lakes  and 
rivers,  the  largest  of  the  latter  is  called  Frazer's  River.  It  is 
inhabited  by  two  great  natiou.s — the  'i’akali  or  Carrier  In- 
dians, and  the  Atnahs  or  Shouswaps.  'The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  have  nine  posts  or  stations  in  this  territory. 

CALEDONIA,  NEW,  an  Lsland  of  Australia  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  lat.  20°  and  22°  30'  S.,  and  Ion.  164° 
5'  and  167°  E.;  length,  from  N.W.  to  S.E..  about  200  miles; 
breadth,  30  miles.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  coral 
reefs,  connecting  numerous  islets,  rocks,  and  banks  of  sand, 
rendering  the  navigation  so  intricate  and  dangerous  that 
the  island  can  be  approached  by  two  openings  only.  A'essels 
may  anchor  securely  at  Port  Balade,  on  the  N.E..  and  at 
Port  St.  Vincent  on  the  S.W.  Between  the  small  island  of 
Botany,  and  the  S.  end  of  New  Caledonia,  a deep,  wide,  ship 
channel  was  discovered  by  Captain  Woodiu  in  1849,  and 
named  by  him  Woodin’s  Channel.  There  are  several  bays 
in  it,  where  ships  may  anchor  close  to  the  Liach  iu  15 
fathoms  or  less. 

CALEDJNIA  STATION,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois. 

CALELLA,  kd-l^Pyd,  a maritime  town  of  Spain,  30  miles 
S.E.  of  Barcelona,  on  the  Meditei-ranean.  Pop.  30.‘j5. 

CALENZANA,  kd-len-zdbid.  a village  of  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica, 5 miles  S.E.  ofCalvi.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852,  2377. 

CALEB  A,  k5-l;\/ri,  a village  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile, 
8 miles  S.IV.  of  Talavera,  near  the  'Tagus.  Pop.  2598, 

CALES.  SeeC.u.vi. 

CALES'TA.NO,  kd-l§s-ti'no,  a town  of  Italy,  20  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Parma,  on  the  Baganza.  has  a medical  seminary.  P.  2664. 

CALFHvILLER  CREEK,  in  the  E.  central  part  of 'Ten- 
nessee. tiills  into  the  Caney  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  in 
White  county,  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Sparta. 

CALF  OF  MA.N,  a small  island  iu  the  Iri.sh  Sea,  imme- 
diately off  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Lat.  of 
the  light-house,  54°  3'  N.;  Ion. 4°  49'  W. 

CALFPASTURE  RIVER,  Virginia.  See  North  River. 

CALF.  THE.  a rock  off'  the  coast  of  Ireland,  co,  of  Cork, 
in  the  .\tlantic,  J mile  S.W.  of  Dursey  Lsland. 

CALIDUN.  kal-hooiP,  a county  toward  the  W.  part  of  Flori- 
da. bordering  (Ui  theGulf  of  Mexico,  has  an  area  of  464  square 
miles.  'The  Appalachicola  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the 
E..  and  St.  Joseph  s Bay  washes  the  S.W.  border.  'The  sur- 
face is  but  little  elevated.  Named  in  honor  of  the  late  John 

O.  Calhoun,  the  distinguished  statesman  of  South  Carolina. 
Caiutal.  St.  Joseph.  Pop.  1446,  of  whom  992  w-ero  free,  and 
524  slaves. 

CALHOUN,  a new  county  iu  the  N.  central  i)art  of  IMis- 
sissipjii,  drained  by  the  Yallobuslia  and  Loosascoona  Rivers. 
It  was  formed  out  of  portions  of  Chickasaw,  Lafayette,  and 
Yallobuslia  counties.  Pop.  9.'>18. 

CAIRIOUN,  a.  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas,  bordering 
on  tlie  Gulf  of  .Mexico,  has  an  area  of  484  sijuare  miles.  'The 
Guadalupe  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.W  , the  Mata- 
gorda and  Lavacca  Bays  wash  its  N.E.  border.  'The  surface 
is  nearly  level.  Cajiital,  Lavacca.  Pop.  2642,  of  whom  2228 
were  free,  and  414  slaves. 

CALHOUN,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Arkansas.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  S W.  by  the  Washita  River,  navigable  for 
steamboats,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  .Moro  River.  The  surface 
is  undulating  or  hilly;  the  soil  is  mostly  fertile,  producing 
cotton  and  Indian  corn.  Cajiitol.  Hampton.  Poi).  4103. 

CA  LHOUN  county,  Michigan,  situated  in  theS.lV.  central 
part  of  the  state,  contains  720  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  St.  Joseph’s  and  Kalamazoo  Rivers,  and  also 
drained  by  Battle  ( reek.  'Tlie  surface  is  undulating,  and 
1 the  soil  is  a rich  sandy  loam,  producing  fine  crops  of  the 
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grasses  and  grains.  The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  co- 
vered with  a scattered  growth  of  the  white  oak  and  burr  oak. 
It  i.s  liberally  supplied  with  water-power,  contains  quarries 
of  .sandstone,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad.  Organized  in  1833.  Capital,  Marshall.  Pop. 
29,504, 

CALEIOUN,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Illinois,  bordering 
on  .'lissouri,  has  an  area  of  200  square  miles,  it  occupies  a 
naiT  -w  sti’ip  of  land  between  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
Rivers,  which  unitO  at  the  S.R.  extremity  of  the  county. 
The  surfiice  is  broken  by  bluffs  and  ravines,  and  is  partly 
subject  to  inundations.  The  liver  bottoms  produce  good  pas- 
ture for  cattle.  Stone  coal  is  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  in  this  county.  Capital,  Hardin.  Pop.  5144. 

CALIIOUN,  a post-village  of  Anderson  district.  South 
Carolina.  115  miles  VV.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

CALHOUN,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Gordon  co., 
Oeor.;ia,  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  80  miles 
N.W.  ot  Atlanta,  and  50  miles  from  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a rich,  well-cultivated  country,  and  is 
an  important  depot  for  produce.  Laid  out  in  1850.  Pop. 
about  400. 

CALHOUN,  a village  in  the  S.  part  of  Lumpkin  co.,  Geor- 
gia. 50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Atlanta. 

CALHOUN,  a post-office  of  .Autauga  co.,  Alabama. 

CALHitU.N,  a post-office  of  I’ontotoc  co.,  Mississippi. 

CALHOUN,  a post-office  of  Rusk  co.,  Texas. 

CAI>HOUN,  a post-office  ofColumbia  co..  Arkansas. 

CALHOUN,  a post-village  of  McMinn  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
the  Iliawassee  River,  and  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
Railroad,  lb8  miles  K.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

CAIillOUN.  a post-office  of  Daviess  co.,  Kentucky 

C.A  LHOUN,  a post-office  of  Richland  co.,  Illinois. 

CALIIOUN,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Missouri,  90  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  .Jefferson  City. 

CALHOU.N',  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa. 

CAUlOU.N'S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Abbeville  district. 
South  Carolina. 

CALHOUN SVILLE.  or  MacAL'LISTERSYTLLR,  a small 
post-village  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsylvania,  55  miles  N.W.  of 
Harrisburg. 

CALI,  kAlee',  a town  of  New  Granada,  70  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Popa3'an,  lat.  3°  25'  N.,  Ion.  70°  30'  IV.  It  lies  on  a western 
declivity  of  the  Andes,  near  the  Cauca.  has  straight  streets, 
h-iuses  of  brick  and  of  whitened  earth.  2 elegant  churches, 
several  deserted  convents,  and  1 still  in  use-  The  inliabit- 
ants  HT-e  wealthy,  and  chiefly  engaged  in  the  transit  trade 
from  the  interior  to  the  Pacific.  Pop.  4000. 

CALI  ADKH.  kd-le-dkleh.  a village  of  India,  Gwalior  domi- 
nions. 5 miles  N.  of  Oqjein,  with  a curious  Mohammedan 
[lalace  on  an  island  in  the  Sipra  fiver. 

Calling.  k<d-le-;i'no.  a town  of  .\ustria.  Tyrol.  9 miles  S. 
9f  Trent,  on  the  Adige,  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the  Ve- 
netians by  the  Austrians  in  1487. 

C.ILICE  DI  I'AR.I,  kd'le-ch:\  dee  vd^ri,  a town  of  Tus- 
’any.  province  of  Pisa,  11  miles  S.  of  Pontremoli.  It  is  com- 
n.anded  by  a castle,  and  has  oil  mills.  Pop.  '2959. 

CAL'ICGN L.ANI  a town  of  South  India,  Travancore  do- 
minions. lit)  miles  .N.IV.  of  Cape  Comorin. 

C.\LIC0'i’E.  kal'le-kotel  a town  of  Rritish  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Madras.  21  miles  N.  ofGanjam. 

CALICUT.  kaPi-cut,  a seaport  town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  .Madras,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  1()2  miles  S.W.  of 
Serimrapataiu.  Lat.  11°  15'  N.;  Ion.  7.5°  52'  E.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  25.01)0.  l)ut  it  is  declining.  Though  it  has  only  an 
open  roadstead,  it  was  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  empo- 
rium of  a flourishing  trade,  and  it  still  exports  teak,  pepper, 
cardamoms,  wax.  coir,  cordage,  sandal-wood,  and  cocoa-nuts. 
It  was  the  first  place  in  India  touched  at  by  Vasco  de  Gama, 
who  arrived  here,  May  18,  1498. 

CALIFORNIA,  kal-e-for'-ue-a,  one  of  the  United  States, 
is  bouniled  on  the  N by  Oregon,  E.  by  Nevada  and  Arizona, 
S.  by  Lower  Califorma  (whicii  is  part  of  Mexico,)  and  W.  by 
the  Pacific.  It  lies  l)etween  32°  32'  and  42°  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 114°  20' and  121°  22'  W.  Ion.  In  general  shai)e,  the 
stite  is  a long  panillelogram,  700  miles  long  and  180  wide. 
The  area  Inis  never  been  computed  precisely,  but  it  is  about 
160,000  square  miles,  or  100.000,000  acres. 

Face  of  the,  counlrii. — The  state  may  be  divided,  with 
reference  to  its  ph\sical  geography,  into  the  districts  of  the 
Sierra  Nev':ida,  the  Sacramento  hjisin,  the  Coast  Mountains, 
the  Colorado  desert,  and  tlie  Molnive  hasin.  The  Coiist 
.Mountains  extend  the  wdiole  length  of  the  state,  and  they 
rciich  inland  frciiu  the  ocean  alanit  30  miles,  with  nniiiy  in- 
tervening Vidleys.  The  m.ain  ridge  of  the  Coast  Mountains 
ia  cut  by  oidy  two  streams:  the  Sacramento  in  hit.  38°  N., 
a id  the  Klamath  in  lat.  41°  30' N.  The  most  notable  peaks 
a.'e  Mount  San  Bernardino,  8500  feet  high,  in  lat.  30°  20'  N.; 
Mount  S.in  Gorgonio,  7000  feet,  in  lat.  33°  48';  Mount  Hamil- 
toa,  4433  feet  in  lat.  37°  20';  .Mount  Diablo.  3876  feet,  in 
lat.  ?1°  50';  Mount  Riiiley,  in  lat.  39°  08';  Mount  St.  Jolin, 
in  lat  .39° '25';  and  Mount  l.inn,  in  lat.  40°  10',  height  not 
ascertained.  The  chief  valleys  along  the  coast  are  the  Santa 
Ana,  S:in  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles,  Salinas,  Piijaro,  Santa  Clara, 
Au>adur,  San  Ramon,  Suisun,  Napa,  Sonoma,  Petaluma, 
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Russian  River,  and  Humboldt  Bay.  The  lowland  of  the  Sa<> 
ramento  basin  lies  E.  of  the  coast  range,  between  lat.  35'- 
and  40°.  about  350  miles  long  by  50  wide.  The  Sierra  Ne- 
vada extends  from  lat.  35°  to  42°;  and  N.  of  38°  it  reaches 
to  the  E.  bonndiuy  of  the  state.  The  genei  al  height  of  the 
range  varies  Irom  7000  to  11,000  feet.  The  highest  portion 
lies  between  lat.  35°  30'  and  38°.  In  that  district  there  are 
300  S(juare  miles  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  se;i,and  lOO 
peaks  that  rise  to  a height  of  13,000  feet;  among  tliese  are 
the  following, with  their  iipiiroximate  altitudes  and  latitudes: 
Mount  Whitney,  hit.  36° Z9',  alt.  15,000  feet;  Mount  Cawiah, 
hit,  36°  20',  alt.  14,0n0;  .Mount  .'-illiman,  lat.  36°  4n',  alt. 
11,''00;  Mount  Tyndall,  lat. 36° 40', alt.  14,200;  'Table  Monn- 
t:iin,  lat.  36°  4ii',  alt.  13,000;  Mount  Brewer,  lat.  36°  15', 
alt.  13,700;  Mount  Godilard,  lat.  37°,  alt.  13,0(XJ ; Mount 
Lyell,  lat.  37°  45',  alt.  13,500;  Mount  Dana,  lat.  37°  53', 
alt.  13,500;  Castle  Peak,  38°  lo',  alt.  13,000.  'The  alti- 
tude.s,  positions,  juid  mimes  of  a great  number  of  other  peaks 
in  tliiit  region  are  not  determined,  and  many  of  them  have 
never  been  visited  by  white  men.  The  great  elevation  of 
this  Alpine  region  of  California,  was  first  discovered  and 
made  known  by  the  State  Geological  Survey,  in  1864.  'The 
peaks  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Sierr.i  Nevada  are 
Mount  Shasta,  14,440  feet,  in  lat.  41°  .30';  Mount  Lassen, 
in  lat.  40°  28';  the  Downieville  Buttes,  88  40  feet,  in  lat.  39° 
40';  and  Pilot  Peak,  7300  feet,  in  39°  55'.  The  Colorado 
Desert  lies  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  state,  and  is  70  miles 
wide  by  140  long.  It  is  a low,  bai  ren,  dry,  cheerless  region. 
Part  of  it  is  70  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  in  times 
of  very  high  water,  the  Color.tdo  River  overflows  its  banks 
and  a large  stream  runs  down  into  this  basin  and  imikes  a 
lake.  'The  Mohave  Ihisin  lies  N.  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  and 
has  no  outlet.  All  the  streams  termimite  in  siilt  lakes,  most 
of  which  dry  up  in  the  summer.  'The  chief  lakes  are  Owen 
Lake,  15  miles  long  by  9 wide,  in  lat.  36°  40';  and  Mono 
L:ike,  8 miles  long  by  6 wide,  in  lat.  38°.  All  these  lakes 
are  so  strong  with  alkaline  salts,  that  no  fish  can  live  in  the 
water,  and  the  water  of  Mono  Lake  sotlds  the  hnmaii  cuti- 
cle. One  portion  of  the  Mohave  B:isin,  called  De;ith  Valley, 
i.s  375  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  much  of  the  basin 
is  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Bai/x,  Fivers,  Lakrs,  <£c. — San  Francisco  Bay,  the  b"st  and 
most  Ciqiacions  harbor  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  (including  the 
two  arms,  San  Pablo  and  Siin  Francisco  Bay  proper),  per- 
haps, 60  miles  in  length,  and  in  the  widest  p:irt  14  miles 
bioad,  with  a coast  line  of  275  miles.  A stiait,  about  2 
miles  w'ide,  ami  from  5 to  7 mites  long,  breaking  through  a 
range  of  low  mountains,  connects  it  with  the  ocean.  'This 
strait  has  been  ternii'd.  not  inapproprialely,  the  Golden  Gate, 
as  it  is  the  passage  through  which  the  multitudes  from  every 
region  of  the  world  are  constantly  Imstening,  in  order  to, 
gjither  the  weiilth  of  this  new  and  richer  El  Dorado.  Within 
the  bai’rier  of  hills  already  alluded  to,  the  bay  dirides  into 
two  i)art.s,  the  one  stretching  to  the  S.  about  40  miles,  and 
the  other  to  the  N.  for  about  30.  On  the  N.W.  shore  of  the 
southern  arm  stamls  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  'The  north- 
ern arm  (San  Pablo)  is  united  by  a second  strait,  Ciirquinez, 
with  Suisun  Bay  directly  E.  of  it,  which  is  15  or  20  miles 
long.  'The  GoldVii  Gate  is  the  only  chantiel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Pacific  and  the  interior  of  California. 
Pelican,  Humboldt,  Bmlegii,  Sir  Francis  Drake’s,  Monterey, 
De  los  Esteras,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego, 
are  the  other  bays,  all  opening  into  the  Pacific.  'The  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaipiin  are  the  principal  rivqi-s  of  Cali- 
fornia, and,  running  in  opposite  directioms,  the  former  from 
the  N.  and  the  latter  from  the  S.,  they  drain  almost  tlie 
entire  valley  between  the  two  great  ranges.  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Coast  Range,  and  unite  about  15  miles  above  Suisun 
Bay,  into  which  they  di.scharge  their  mingled  waters.  'The 
San  Joaiiuin  is  perhaps  250  miles  long,  the  Sacramento  above 
300.  All  their  chief  tributaries  descend  the  Sierra  Nevada 
slope.  'The  principal  of  these,  commencing  at  the  N.,  are 
Pitt,  the  Feather,  Yuba,  and  American;  and  of  the  San 
Joaipiin,  the  Calaveras,  tlie  Stanishiiis,  the  'Tuolumne,  and 
Merced  Rivers.  'The  Moqiieliimne  meets  the  Sacramento 
and  San  .Joaquin  near  their  junction.  'The  Sacramento  has 
been  ascended  by  small  steamers  as  far  as  M:irysville,  the 
San  Joaquin  as  far  as  Fort  Miller,  and  the  Merced  Ibr  20 
miles.  'The  Klamath  River  from  Oregon  runs  through  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  state,  and  the  Buenaventura  drains  part 
of  the  vallej'  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  coast  moiin- 
tains;  both  empty  into  the  Pacific.  'The  principid  lakes 
are  'Tulare  Lake,  about  35  miles  long,  in  the  S.,  which  has 
an  outlet  into  the  San  Joaiiuin  River,  and  Clear  Lake,  in 
Lake  county;  Owen  Mountain  Lake,  and  Mono  Lake,  in 
the  eastern  jiart  of  the  state,  are  small. 

Geolog;/, — 'The  higher  portions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
some  spots  in  the  Coast  r:inge  are  granitic ; the  AV.  sloiies  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  state  are 
Jurassic  and  triassic  rocks,  which  contain  the  gold;  the 
Coiist  M aintains  are  cretaceous  rocks,  which  contain  coal, 
quicksilver,  and  asphaltiim;  and  the  low  land  of  ihe  Sacra- 
mento Basin  lies  on  a tertiary  sandstone.  In  the  N.E.  and 
N.  part  of  the  state  there  are  many  proofs  that  voloinic  in- 
fluences were  at  one  time  very  active  there.  Mount  Shasta 
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and  Mount  Lassen  e extinct  volcanoes,  and  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  latter  peak,  30  extinct  iiators  can  be  seen.  An 
area  of  10,000  squarb  miles  in  tliat  neigliburhoud  is  covered 
with  lava,  and  tlie  entire  elevation  of  iShasta  above  the 
snrronnding  V onntry  (which  is  about  4000  feet  high)  is 
lava,  whi  di  nn,st  be  i0,000  feet  deep.  Extensive  beds  of 
lava  are  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  1 it.  42°  to  3b°, 
but  little  S.  of  the  latter  point.  The  most  important  litho- 
logic formations  are  the  Jurassic  and  triassic,  winch  are  found 
between  the  primary  granite  and  the  teitiary  sandstone, 
at  an  el^-vation  varying  from  20o0  to  0000  leet.  Lold  may 
be  e.xpected  where  granite,  slate,  and  quartz  are  found  to- 
gether, and  these  abound  in  the  .-ierra  Nev.ida.  The  aurif- 
erous slates  commence  on  a ver^'  narrow  belt  about  lat.  30°, 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  gradually  widen  out  as 
we  go  N.;  but,  unfortunately,  about  lat.  42°  the  wide  and 
rich  lieds  of  gold  are  covered  uy  Hoods  of  lava,  and  the  preci- 
ous metal  is  accessible  at  only  a few  points  where  some 
mountain  stream  has  cut  its  way  down  turough  tne  vulcanic 
crust.  The  palteuzoic  and  early  secondary  formations  are 
lacking  in  Caliioruia.  There  is  no  old  redstone,  and  very 
little  limestone,  some  metamoridiic  or  marble,  wliicli  is 
found  at  Santa  Cruz,  Mount  iiiablo,  and  along  the  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Mdtt'rals.  — The  chief  mineral  is  gold,  and  California  is 
the  chief  gold-producing  country  of  tlie  world.  The  total 
amount  of  treasure  manifested  at  the  Custom  House  of  S.m 
Francisco,  for  exportation,  from  lb4J  to  Ibtil,  inclusive,  was 
$b9.),li84,X79.  From  this  about  St5,0b(),000  may  lie  taken 
for  treasure  IVom  Nevada.  Idaho,  British  Columuia,  Arizona, 
and  Mexico;  but  $ioU,UU0,0J0  should  be  added  for  gold  ship- 
ped though  not  rejtorted  at  the  Custom  House.  The  total 
gold  yield  of  the  state  previous  to  lbb5,  has  been  about 
$.sUU,U0U,0Q0.  '1  he  shipment,  year  by  year,  is  given  in  the 

article  on  San  Francisco.  The  gold  is  found  in  placers  or 
earthy  matter,  and  in  quartz  or  rocky  veins.  Many  of  the 
placers  are  exhausted,  and  the  yield  of  placer-gold  is  decreas- 
ing. while  that  of  the  gold  from  ipiartz  is  increasing.  Some 
gold  mines  are  worked  as  far  S.  tis  Kern  Uiv-r,  but  the  im- 
portant iiui  iferous  deposits  commence  at  Maripo.>a  ttnd  ex- 
tend to.Downieville,  on  the  Sierra  Nevada;  and  other  rich 
dejjosits  are  I'ound  near  Shas  a,  Weaverville,  and  Yreka. 
Cold  has  been  found  at  various  points  in  the  Coast  Moun- 
tains, from  Clear  Lake  to  San  Diego,  and  in  some  hills  near 
Fort  Yuma,  but  the  yield  has  never  been  large.  The  native 
gold  is  in  fact  a mixture,  generally  containing  about  one- 
tenth  by  weight  of  silver,  which  metal  is  also  found  in 
argentiferous  veins  at  numerous  places  E.  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  between  Mono  Lake  and  Fort  Yuma,  b'-.t  none 
of  these  lodes  have  yet  produced  much  ore  or  profit. 
The  riche.st  quicksilver  mine  of  the  world  is  that  of  New 
Aimaden,  in  Santa  Clara  county;  the  annual  production  is 
about  2,000,000  pounds,  of  which  amount  one-fourth  is  con- 
suined  in  the  mines  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  the  re- 
mainder e.Nported  by  sea.  The  mine  is  found  at  the  junction 
of  two  different  geological  formations — limestone  on  one 
side  and  trach,\  te  on  the  other.  The  Enriqiieta  Mine,  about 
a mile  from  the  New'  Aimaden,  at  one  time  produced  large 
quantities  of  quicksilver,  but  the  ore  within  reach  has  been 
exhausted.  The  xNew  Idria  Mine,  in  Merced  county,  has 
been  clo.sed  by  litigation  for  several  years.  In  Sonoma, 
San  Luis,  Obi.spo,  Napa,  and  Lake  counties,  there  are  numer- 
ous Veins  of  quicksilver  ore,  bttt  none  that  have  proved 
profitable.*  Copper  is  found  in  half  the  counties  of  the  state, 
and  many  mines  contain  rich  ore,  but  the  exiienses  oftr.ins- 
portiug  the  ore,  or  of  smelting  at  the  mine,  are  so  great 
that  only  one  mine,  and  that  in  Calaveras  county,  has  thus 
far  remunerated  its  owners.  In  1861,  15.000  tons  of  cop[)er 
ore  were  exported  to  be  smelted  at  Sw'ausea  and  Bo.-^ton. 
A riinelting  furnace  has  now  been  erected  at  Copjieropolis, 
near  the  mines,  and  hereafti  r much  of  the  ore  will  be  re- 
duced at  home.  ITatina  is  found  in  many  of  the  jilacers 
but  »s  not  an  object  of  search,  the  quantity  being  small  and 
the  price  not  remunerative.  Coal  is  louud  in  nearly  all  the 
coast  counties,  but  the  only  profitable  mines  are  those  tit 
Rlount  D.ablo.  ’1  he  ipiality  is  nut  first  rate;  the  iniaiitiiy 
at  iireseiit  mined  is  6.i,U0d  tons  per  year.  Asidialtum  is 
produced  by  many  .springs  along  the  southern  coast.  There 
is  a tin  mine,  reputed  to  be  rich,  at  Teme.-.cal,  San  Bcrnar- 
ilino  county.  Lead,  antimony,  and  colialt  are  found,  but 
the  mines  are  not  worked.  Sulphur  is  abundant  in  Lake 
and^Sinta  Barbara  counties.  Diamonds  h iVe  been  found 
at  Cher.ikee  Flat,  in  Butte  county  ; iqials  in  TuoluniHe  and 
Calaveras,  fine  marble,  w'hite,  gray,  and  variegated,  in 
Tuolumne  and  LI  Dorado;  alabaster  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Sol.ino;  and  porcelain  clay  in  Sacramento  county.  Warm, 
Soda,  chalybeate,  .■^ulphur,  and  medicinal  springs  abound  in 
the  Coast  Mount.iins. 

O <•;/  inli'rest  to  touristic. — California  is  a very  large 
state,  and  it  contains  much  wonderful  natural  scenery.  The 
Vosemite  Valley,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches'of  the 
.Merced  lliver,  is  a chasm  10  miles  lung,  and  on  an  average 
2 wid.-.  with  steep  rocky  sides,  in  some  jdaces  40.-0  feet  high 
periiendicular.  In  and  near  this  idiasm  there  are  .5  great 
cascades,  the  higirest  of  which,  the  Yoseniite,  leaps  1300  feet 
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at  one  fall,  250  at  a second,  and  450  at  a third.  A lake 
adorns  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  betiutiful  trees  and  luxu 
riant  grass  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  fashionable  resorts.  A chatm  still  deeper 
and  longer,  but  not  so  romantic  in  scenery  nor  so  easy  of 
access,  is  found  on  the  head  waters  of  Kern  River.  The 
groves  of  the  Mammolh  tree  {Sequoia  giguntea),  al.io  attract 
many  visitors.  These  trees  are  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
at  an  elevation  of  4U0.i  feet,  from  lat.  35°  to  38°  30'  N .,  but  the 
grove  most  frequently  visited  is  that  near  Murphy,  in  Cala- 
veras county,  ibis  grove  contains  10  trees  30  feet  in  di- 
ameter, 82  between  15  and  30,  and  a number  of  smallei  ones. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  over  250  feet  high,  several  of  ihem 
300.  One  tree  the  trunk  of  which  lies  on  the  ground,  must 
have  been  400  feet  high  and  40  feet  in  diameter.  The  Uey- 
sers,  in  Lake  county,  ;i  cluster  of  hot  and  steaming  springs, 
and  Lake  Tahoe  or  Bigler  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  are  also  fashionable  watering  places.  Professor 
Sheppaid  speaks  thus  of  the  Geysers: — “From  a high  peak 
we  saw  on  the  W.  the  Pacific,  on  the  S.  'louut  Diablo  and 
S.in  Francisco  Bay,  on  the  E.  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  the 
N.  opened  at  our  feet  an  immense  chasm,  from  which,  at  the 
distance  of  4 or  5 miles,  we  distinctly  saw  dense  columns  of 
steam  rising.  Descending,  W’e  discovered  w ithin  half  a mile 
sipiare  from  100  to  200  openings,  whence  issued  dense  col- 
umns of  vapor  to  the  height  of  from  150  to  -O.i  feet,  accom- 
panied by  a roar  which  could  be  heard  fur  a mile  or  more 
Many  acted  spasmodically,  throwing  up  jets  of  hot,  ecalding 
water  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet.  Beneath  your  footsteps 
you  hear  the  lashing  and  foaming  gyrations : and  on  cutting 
tlirongh  the  suiface.  are  disclosed  streams  of  angry,  boiling 
water.”  In  the  Colorado  Desert  there  is  a griuip  of  mud 
volcanoes,  or  salses,  in  which  hot  water  and  steam  burst  up 
in  the  midst  of  a hot  mire.  'ITiere  are  caves  near  Coulterv  ilk 
Cave  City,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Auburn,  but  the  last,  called 
Alabaster  Cave,  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  a visit.  There  is 
a natural  bridge  in  Trinity  county,  2 in  Siskiyou,  and  2 ii> 
Tuolumne,  but  all  are  small.  There  is  a cascade  in  FaP 
River,  1 in  Deer  Creek,  1 in  the  San  Antonio  River  1 in  the 
South  Fork  of  the  American,  and  several  in  tne  Alpine  re- 
gion of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

CUniote.. — California  in  its  various  geographical  divisions 
has  various  climates.  The  winters  are  cold  in  proportion  to 
altitude  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  At  an  elevation  of  9000  feet 
SHOW'  lies  throughout  the  year  in  deep  ravines  on  the  N.W 
slopes  of  the  mountains;  at  6000  feet  there  is  frost  in  every 
mouth.  N.  of  lat.  35°,  fogs  prevail  from  May  to  SeptenU'''r, 
and  keep  the  summers  cool  on  the  immediate  coast,  I ut 
this  iiitluence  decreases  as  we  recede  from  the  ocean  and 
tlie  summer  days  become  hotter.  Thus  San  Fiaiicisco  has 
not  more  than  a dozen  uncomfortably  warm  days  in  sum- 
mer; Sacramento  has  scarcely  a dozen  comfortably  cool 
ones.  On  the  Colorado  Desert,  the  heat  is  intense.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  ihe average  temperature,  by  Fahrenheit, 
of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  Fort  Yuma,  lor  every 
month : 
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It  will  be  observed  in  this  table  that  Sacramento  is  4° 
cooler  in  winter,  and  16°  hotter  in  summer  than  San  Fran- 
cisco, while  t ort  Y'umais  19°  hotter  than  Sacramento.  Al- 
though the  days  are  hot  in  summer  in  the  low  land  'iway 
from  the  coast,  the  nights  are  always  cool,  excejit  in  the 
Colorado  Desert.  On  the  coast,  S.  of  •■>5°,  fogs  are  rai'e  and 
summer  heat  is  great.  The  average  fall  of  rain  at  Fort 
Y'uma,  annually,  is  4 indies;  at  San  Diego,  10:  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, 22;  at  llumbiddt  Bay,  34;  at  points  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, 5000  feet  high,  44  inches.  'J  he  amount  of  rain-fall 
increases  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  the  elevation,  and  on  the 
coast  with  the  latitude.  In  the  Sacramento  Ba,-  in,  and  on 
the  coast  S.  of  40°,  rain  is  rare  between  May  and  Novemiier, 
which  period  is  the  dry  season ; while  the  months  from  De- 
cember to  Ajiril,  inclusive,  are  the  rainy  season.  The  rain 
in  the  Colorado  Desert  and  the  Mohave  Basin  comes  in  the 
summer  months,  and  the  winters  are  dry.  Thunder  and 
lightning  are  very  rare,  except  in  the  mountains.  Eai  th- 
(juakes  are  frequent  along  the  coast  S.  of  39°,  but  they  are 
seldom  severe  enough  to  do  any  damage. 

S'd!  and  Product.ams.  — The  soil  of  the  low  land  is  ri  di, 
and  till'  longsummers  are  favoralile  to  vegetation,  but  mnch 
of  the  mountain  land  is  not  tillable,  and  much  ol'  the  low 
l.ind  is  too  dry  for  cultivation.  In  those  jdaces  w here  rain 
is  aliundant.  or  where  water  can  be  obtained  for  irrigation, 
very  large  crops  are  produced.  A solid  cabbage  head  grown 
in  California  weighed  53  lbs.,  a squash  260  lbs.,  an  onion  47 
oz.,  a red  beet  118  lbs.,  a white  turnip  26  lbs.,  a earrot  10 
lbs.,  and  a watermelon  65  lbs.  Barley  thrives  better  than 
wheat,  and  is  cultivated  in  larger  proportion  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  ^Vheat  has  produced  8l'  hjs.  to  tho 
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acre,  barley  149  bus.  Tlie  climate  is  peculiarly  favorable  to 
the  pjrrtpe.  the  hop.  and  the  olive.  Mai/.e  caiiiKJt  be  culti- 
vated to  advantage.  Fruit  trees  grow  rapidly,  and  com- 
mence to  bear  at  an  early  age.  'i'he  pear  thriv  es  better  than 
the  apple  or  plum.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Surveyor- 
Gener.il  ot  tlie  .state,  for  IMio.  there  were  bS7,8o7  apple  trees 
in  California,  73. 1,7 Ut)  pe  ich,  172,797  pear,  07,919  plum,  34,000 
cherry,  25,000  nectaiine,  15,OUO  tig,  -8,000  apricot,  1000 
orange,  1300  olive,  5UUU  almond,  and  4000  walnut  trees,  and 
6,000,000  grajte,  and  1^200,0  0 strawberry  vines,  and  100,0  0 
raspbei  ry  bushes.  The  yield  of  wheat  was  4,000,0  0 bus.; 
barley,  3,800,o0o;  oats,  800,000 ; rye,  17,o00;  maize,  225,000; 
peas,  61,01)0;  beans,  162,000;  potatoes,  969,000;  sweet  jto- 
la toes,  32.000  bus.;  hay,  2 14,000  tons;  tobacco,  286,000  lbs. 
Among  the  pi  (aluctions  of  that  year  were  1,585,000  lbs.  of 
Wool,  9 0,0  0 Ib.s.  of  cheese,  888,000  lbs.  of  Imtter,  55,000  lbs. 
of  honey,  and  584,0u0  doz.  of  eggs.  The  number  ol'  horses 
was  78,000;  of  meat  cattle,  648.t)00;  of  sheeii,  700,000;  of 
hogs,  196,000 ;,  of  chickens,  318,000.  The  number  of  ticres 
enclosed  was  3,400,000 ; cultivateil,  1,197.000. 

Forest  Trees.  — The  low  land  of  tiie  Sacramento  Basin, 
tlie  Coast  Mountains  S.  of  37°,  the  Colorado  Desert,  and  the 
Mohave  Basin,  are,  e.\.cept  in  a few  spots,  bare  of  trees  ; but 
there  are  dense  forests  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  aiul  on  tiie 
coast  N.  ot  the  GoUlen  Gate.  The  hirgest  tree  of  the  state  is 
the  Se/jaoia  giyonfea.,  which  grows  to  be  30  feet  in  diaineler  ; 
next  to  it  is  the  redwood  {Sayuoia  semperriren.'),  whic  h grows 
20  feet  thick;  the  sugar  pine,  the  red-tir,  the  yellow-llr,  and 
tlie  arbor-vita;,  reach  a diameter  of  lu  leet,  and  all  sometimes 
grow  to  be  300  feet  high.  The  redwood  is  found  between 
Monterey  and  Cre.scent  C ity,  within  the  district  where  heavy 
fog  iirevails;  the  other  large  trees  are  most  abundant  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  These  trees  are  all  evergreens  and  conifers  ; 
the  deciduous  trees  occupy  but  a small  place  in  the  forests 
of  California.  The  wesiern  yellow-piue,  the  nut-pine,  the 
twisted-pine.  Coulter  s-|iine,  the  balsam-br,  the  western 
juniiier,  the  fragrant  cedar,  the  Californian  nutmeg,  the 
Calilornian  laurel,  the  niadrona.  the  manzanita,  the  white 
oak,  the  evergreen  oak,  the  chestnut  oak.  and  the  Calitor- 
nian  horse-chestnut,  grow  in  the  mountains  and  valleys. 
The  jiitahaya  or  gigantic  cactus,  the  yucca  or  bayonet  tree, 
and  the  meziiuit  grow  in  the  Colorado  De.sert  and  the 
Mcdiave  Basiu.  The  elm,  beech,  and  hickory  are  not  found 
in  the  state. 

Ariiiiiuls.  — The  grizzly  bear  is  the  most  formidable  ani- 
mal of  California,  though  it  usually  flees  at  the  sight  of  man. 
It  sometimes  grows  to  weigh  2UUU  lbs.,  but  the  ordinary 
weight  of  the  full-grown  animal  in  good  condition  is  about 
BuOlbs.  The  meat  of  the  cub  is  like  pork;  that  ol  the  older 
animal  is  greasy,  rank,  and  tough.  These  bears  are  fond 
of  pork,  and  kill  many  hogs  in  the  course  of  a year.  The 
elk  was  once  abundant  but  is  now  rare,  and  in  a lew  years 
will  entirely  di.sappear.  The  black-tailed  deer  is  found  in 
the  hills  and  low  mountains,  the  prong-horned  antelope  in 
the  valleys  and  deserts;  the  mountain  sheep  in  the  high 
mountains.  The  Californian  lion,  or  cougar,  frequents 
thickets,  from  which  he  sallies  out  to  catch  colts,  calves, 
sheeji,  and  pigs.  The  coyote,  a small  widf,  is  very  abundant, 
and  does  much  damage  among  the  lambs,  pigs,  and  iioultry. 
Wild  cats,  foxes,  raccoons,  and  large  wolves  are  fouml,  but 
they  are  not  numerous.  Hares,  sipiiri  els,  and  sperinophiles 
abound,  especially  the  last,  which  ilo  great  injury  to  the 
grain  tields.  The  .seal,  sea-lion,  and  sea-otter  are  found  in 
the  sea;  the  otter,  mink,  and  bi^aver  in  the  streams.  The 
Californian  vulture  is  next  to  the  condor  the  largest  bird 
that  flies,  and  it  measures  10  feet  across  from  tiji  to  tip  of 
its  outstretched  wings.  The  turkey-buzzard,  tlie  golden 
eagle,  the  bald  eagle,  the  ti.'h-hawk,  the  roail-rnnner.  the 
Californian  partridge,  the  Caliliumian  (piail,  the  trumpeter 
swan,  the  American  swan,  ami  many  varieties  of  wild  geese 
and  ducks  are  found  in  the  state.  The  Califoriiiau  ipiail 
and  partridge  are  very  beautiful  binls  with  peiuliar  crests. 
The  road-ruuner  seldom  Mies,  but  can  run  with  gi'eat  rapid- 
ity, and  freipieiits  the  highway,  in  which  it  will  run  before 
any  eai-riage  or  horseman  w hi.  h it  sees  approaching.  In 
the  rivers,  .salmon  and  sturgeon  are  numerous;  in  the  sea, 
halibut,  rock-tish.  turbot,  jew-tish  (w  hi'  h sometimes  weigh 
500  lbs.),  sun-t.sh,  green-ti-h,  sea  bass,  sheejishead,  simdts, 
am  hovies.  herring,  sanlines;  in  the  brooks,  trout ; and  in 
Lake  T.dioe,  a large  fish  called  salmon  trout.  Oysters  are 
rare;  clams  and  crabs  abundant.  Rattlesnakes,  taraniules, 
scorpions,  and  centipedes  are  occasionally  seen. 

M III iij'nct lives. — W'agiis  continue  to  be  so  high  that  manu- 
factui^'s  are,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  eastern  states, 
very  limited.  Skilled  mechanics  command  from  .$3  to  $i) 

1 er  day.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  sawn  lum- 
ber, furniture,  mining  mai  hiiiery,  steam-engines  and  heavy 
cast  mgs,  iron,  steel  and  hemp  ropes,  coai'se  glass  bottles, 
coarse  stoneware,  coarse  leather,  blankets,  and  coarse  cloth, 
gun|)ow  iler,  fireworks,  jjitch,  turiieiitine,  silverwai'e,  gold- 
quartz  jewelry,  wrapping  and  printing  paper,  friction  match- 
es, carriages,  soap,  beer,  Imrax,  lime  newspapers,  and  steam- 
boats and  scliooners  The  L.^s.  census  reitort  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures  representing  the  value  of  the  mannfiictured 
produce  of  California  for  certaiu  branches,  in  the  year  end- 


ing June  1st,  1860,  viz  : Steam-e’.gines  xna  iunchiuery, 
$1,600,  10;  sawmd  and  pl'ined  lumber.  $4,214,596;  Hour  and 
meal,  $1,335,809  ; distilled  liijuors,  $349,410;  malt  liijuors, 
$1,211,641;  w oollen  goods,  $150,000 ; leather  $226,214  ; salt, 
$7,100,  and  soap.  .$204,900. 

Ooinntrce. — All  the  commerce  of  this  state  centres  at  San 
Francisco,  and  a full  statement  of  its  condition  will  be  found 
in  the  article  on  that  city,  w hich  see. 

Jniernul  Jvtprocenieols. — There  is  a railway  comjilet.'id 
from  San  Francisco  to  San  .lose,  50  miles  long;  the  Cential 
Pacific  Railroad  from  Sacramento,  42  miles;  the  Washoe 
Railroad,  Irom  Sacramento  to  Shingle  Springs,  54  miles; 
from  I'olsom  to  Lincoln,  20  miles;  from  Marysville  to  Oro- 
ville,  25  miles,  and  from  Alameda  to  San  Leandro,  6 miles. 
The  Central  Pacific  load  is  to  be  extended  to  I'irginia  City. 
The  W'ashoe  road  is  also  to  be  extended  to  Virginia.  The 
San  Jose  road  is  to  beextended  through  Stockton  to  connect 
with  the  Central  Pacific  at  Sacramenio;  and  the  Alameda 
road  is  to  connect  with  the  Central  Pacific  at  Vallejo's  Mill. 
There  is  a mining  railroad  4 miles  long  in  Marijaisa  connly, 
and  a horse-railroad  2 miles  long  in  Humboldt  county.  In 
1)-  65  there  w ere  49l  miles  ot  turnpike  road  in  the  state,  62  toll- 
bridges,  78  ferries,  407  quartz-mills,  218  saw-mills,  and  96 
grist-mills.  Telegraiihic  lines  connect  San  Francisco  with 
New  IVestminster  in  British  Columbia,  M.  Louis,  Los  An- 
geles, and  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  state.  'I'hereare  no 
navigable  canals,  but  3z7  mining-ditches  with  a total  length 
of  29.s8  miles. 

Education. — Congress  gave  to  the  state  6,500,000  acres  of 
hind  for  the  support  of  common  schools, and  72  sections  for 
a state  university,  and  30,i  OU  acres  for  an  agric  ultural  col- 
lege. Much  of  the  school  land  has  been  sold,  and  nothing 
has  been  dune  to  establish  the  university  or  college.  In 
1863  tlieie  were  78,055  white  children  between  4 and  18  in 
the  state,  and  of  these  29,416  attendcHl  the  imblic  schools, 
and  9158  attended  the  private  schools.  There  are  754  pub- 
lic schoeds  in  the  state,  of  wdiich  2 are  high.  48  grammar, 
58  intermediate,  280  primary,  and  364  uncla.ssitied.  These 
schoeds  were  kejit  open  on  an  average  b]/2  months,  and  919 
teachers  were  employed.  The  inciime  of  the  school  dcqiart- 
ment  for  that  year  was  $581,055.  of  w Inch  $1128.000  was  spent 
for  salaries.  T he  average  monthly  wages  paid  to  teachers 
vv:us  $ 0 (in  gold) ; the  highest  $270  ; the  lowest  (including 
board)  .$29.  There  are  a dozen  colleges  in  the  stecte,  most 
of  them  connected  with  ndigious  denominations.  Among 
them  are  the  St.  Mary's  (Catholic)  College.  St.  Ignatius 
(Jesuit)  College,  the  City  College  and  Union  College  in  .San 
Franci.sco,  tbe  Santii  Clara  (Catholic)  College  and  the  Uni- 
veisity  of  the  Pacific  (^Methoilist)  at  Santa  Clara,  the  College 
of  California  at  Oiikland.  a Cumberland  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege at  Sonoma,  and  a Southern  Methodist  College  at  Vaca 
vide.  Tbei  e is  a medical  college  in  San  Fram  isco  and  a law 
school  at  Beiiicia.  Among  public  libraries  are  the  follow- 
ing; The  Mercantile  Library  of  20,000  volumes,  the  Udd- 
Fellows'  of  12,000,  the  Mechanics’ of  7000,  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  4u0  i in  San  Francisco,  the  State  l.i- 
brary  of  22,i  00  and  the  Cit}’  Library  of  It), 000  in  Sacra- 
mento, the  Marysville  Library  of  5000  and  the  Stockton  Li- 
brary of  5000  volumes.  In  1860  there  were  117  newspapers 
and  4 monthly  magazines  in  the  state,  with  a total  annual 
circulation  of  26,111,788  copies,  lu  the  point  (d' circulation 
of  papers  Califoi-nia  was  the  seventh  slate  in  the  Union, 
though  26th  in  population.  Of  the  1 17  lU'Wspaiiers  96  were 
peditical,  6 religious,  10  literary,  and  9 miscellaneous.  Of 
the  96  piditical  journals  22  were  dailies. 

Fehyion — The  volumes  of  the  U.  S.  census  for  1860  so  far 
as  published  contain  no  reiiort  of  the  religious  statistics. 
According  to  llittei’s  Resources  of  Culijovoiu,  the  Meth- 
odist Church  (North)  had  in  18(ii,  3000  communicants,  60 
churches  and  65  preachers;  the  Methodist  Church  (South) 
10  -0  communicants,  20  churches  and  4U  preachers;  the  Old 
School  Presbyterian  Church  lOOu  communicant.-.,  15  church- 
es and  17  clergymen;  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church 
500  communicants,  11  churches  and  Li  clergymen;  Congre- 
gatioiialists  600  communicants,  11  churches  and  12  jireach- 
ers;  Cumberland  Presi.yterians  .^00  communicants  and  28 
preachers;  Bajitists  1000  communicants,  42  churches  and  30 
i preachers;  Fpisciqialians  600  communicants,  20  claii'ches 
and  18  clergymen;  the  t iiitiriaiis  100  coinnuinicants,  I 
j church  and  1 preacher.  The  Catholics  have  70  churches, 75 
I iiriests  and  they  claim  to  have  80,000  communicants.  There 
are  10,000  Jews  in  the  state,  and  they  have  4 .synagogues 
I and  3 rabbis.  There  are  30,000  Chinese  in  the  slate  and  all 
are  cliussed  as  Bit  idhists.  though  their  creed  and  their  pr-ic- 
tice  are  very  ditlereiit  from  those  of  Sakya-JIuni. 

J’olilic  Institutions. — The  F ederal  Government  has  a cus- 
tom-house that  cost  $800,00.1,  a mint,  a marine  hosjdtal  in 
Sail  Francisco,  strong  fortifications  on  Alcatraz  Island  and 
at  Fort  Point, a navy-yard  at  .'Mare  Island,  military  stations 
at  Benicia,  Fort  Humboldt,  W ilmiiigton,  and  Fort  Yuma, 
and  light-houses  at  Crescent  City,  Humboldt  Bay,  Point  Bo- 
nita, Fort  Point,  Alcatraz  Island,  Point  Pinos,  Point  Concei)- 
tion.  Santa  Barbara,  and  Point  Loiiia.  'I  he  state  has  a lu- 
natic asylum  to  accommodate  500  patients  at  Stockton,  a 
state  prisou  to  hold  500  convicts  at  San  Quentin,  a ruforu) 
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8ch'>ol  for  b(-/8  near  Marysville,  and  a capitol  building  has 
jixTi  conimeticed  at  Sacr.inieuto  on  a plan  that  will  require 
^i,000,0t)i)  for  its  completion. 

— According  to  the  census  of  1860  there  were 
in  that  year  379,994  inhabitants  in  California.  Of  these 
77,707  were  born  in  California,  155,759  in  otlier  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  146,528  in  foreign  countries.  Every  state 
of  the  Union  was  represented,  the  lowest  on  the  list  being 
Minnesota  with  S3  of  her  sons  in  California,  and  New  York 
the  highest  with  28,6)4.  Every  continent,  every  kingdom 
of  Europe,  every  nation  of  South  America,  every  large  island 
of  tlie  Eacitic  had  its  representatives  in  tlie  land  of  gold. 
Among  the  foreigners  were  34,935  from  China,  33,147  from 
Irelaiul,  21,616  from  Germany,  12,227  from  England,  9150 
from  Mexico,  8462  from  France,  5437  from  British  America, 
3670  from  Scotland,  2805  from  Italy,  and  so  on.  The  white 
populalion  numbered  323,177,  of  whom  98,250  were  under 
20;  210,09)  or  65  percent  between  20  and  49;  14,834  or  4 
per  cent,  over  49  Of  the  210,093  between  20  and  49,  164,- 
756  or  79  per  cent,  were  men  and  45,337  or  21  per  cent,  were 
women. 

Counties. — California  has  48  counties,  viz. : Alameda,  Al- 
pine, Amador,  Butte,  Calaveras,  Colusa,  Contra  Costa,  Del 
Norte,  El  Dorado,  Fresno,  Humboldt,  Klamath,  Lake,  Las- 
sen, Los  Angeles,  Marin,  Mariposa,  Mendocino,  Merced,  Mo- 
no, Monterey,  Napa,  Nevada,  I'lacer,  Plumas,  Sacramento, 
San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  I'rancisco,  San  Joaquin, 
San  Luis  Otiispo,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Cruz,  .'hasta.  Sierra,  Siskiyou,  ."olano,  ."onoma,  Stan- 
islaus, Sutter,  Tehama,  Trinity,  Tulare,  Tuolumne,  Yolo  and 
Yubii.  The  capital  is  Sacramento. 

Cities  and  Towns. — The  number  of  votes  cast  by  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  1864  (and  that  is  the  best  guide  to  their  pres- 
sent  population)  was  as  follows;.  San  Francisco,  21,624; 
Sacramento,  32s8;  San  Jose,  1229;  Marysville,  1197  ; Stock- 
ton,  1166;  Nevada,  1166  ; Grass  Valley,  1697  ; Petaluma,  928; 
Yreka,  888;  Placerville,  881,  and  Oakland,  742. 

Government^  Finances,  etc. — The  governor  and  executive 
officers  of  the  state  government  are  elected  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding leap-year  ami  hold  office  for  4 years.  The  governor’s 
salary  is  $7666  per  year.  The  senate  consists  of  46  mem- 
bers, who  hold  office  for  4 years ; 26  of  them  elected  every 
odd  year.  There  are  80  assemblymen  elected  liiennially. 
The  pay  of  legislators  is  $16  per  day  for  96  days  and  $5  per 
day  afterwards.  The  state  is  entitled  to  3 Congre.ssmen, 
whom  it  elects  in  the  even  years.  The  supreme  court  con- 
sists of  5 justices,  who  hold  office  for  16  years,  one  being 
elected  every  odd  year.  This  court  has  no  original  juris- 
diction. There  are  14  district  courts,  which  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  equity  and  murder  cases,  and  in  all  civil 
law  caseti,  except  those  where  a sum  of  less  than  .$306  is  in 
dispute.  The  district  judges  hold  office  for  6 years.  The 
[ for  continuation,  see  Aim’kndix.] 

CALIFOUNIA.  a post  office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

CALIFORNIA,  a small  village  of  Washington  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop  476. 

CA  LI  FOR  . \ I A.  a post-village,  Yallobusha  co..  Mississipiu. 

CALIFOR'^IA,  a post-village  of  Camiibell  co..  Kentucky. 

C,AL1K0K8]A.  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

CALII'Ol’iNI  A,  a small  village  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio. 

CALIFORNIA,  a iiost-township  in  Branch  co.,  Michigan, 
about  18  miles  S \V.  of  Ilills.lale.  Pop.  713. 

CALTFORNI.A.  a post-village,  capital  of  Moniteau  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 25  miles  W.  of  Jeli'erson  City,  and  12  miles  S.W.  of  Mis- 
souri River.  Lead  and  stone  coal  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

CALIFORNIA.  GlILE  OF,  or  SLA  OF  CORTES.  (Sp.  Mar 
Bei  mrjn,  niaa  b5R-m;'PHo;  i.e.  " Red  Sea.”)  an  arm  of  the  Pa- 
cific. between  lat.  23°  and  .32°  30'  N..  Ion.  107°  and  114°  W., 
separating  the  peninsula  of  Californi,-.  on  the  W from  Sonora 
and  Cinaloa  (.Mexico)  on  the  E.  Length,  about  700  miles; 
breadth  varies  from  40  to  100  miles.  Its  coast  is  irregular, 
forming  on  both  sides  many  small  bays  or  gulfs.  It  con- 
tains numerous  islands;  and  at  its  N.  extremity  it  receives 
the  rivers  Colorado  and  Gila.  'I  he  villages  of  Lorelo.  La 
Paz,  and  Guaymas.  are  on  its  shores.  Ever  since  its  dis- 
covery, it  has  1 een  noted  for  its  pearl-ti.‘-hery. 

C.A  LI  F<  IR  N I .A . LOIVLR  orOLD.  (Sp./f'/u  cirViejn  Califor- 
nia, bi'hl  or  ve-iihil  kd  le-foiPne-d.)  a department  of  Mexico, 
situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  North  America,  and  formed  of  a 
peninsula  lying  from  N.W.  to  S.E..  about  7.56  miles  long  by 
from  36  to  156  broad,  and  extending  from  Cape  Saint  Lucas,  its 
most  .8.  point,  lat.  22°52'  N..  Ion.  169°  53'  W.,  to  hit.  32°  36'  N.: 
bounded  .\.  by  Upperor  New  California.  E.  by  the  GulfofCali- 
Ibrnia.  and  S.and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  peninsula  is 
volcanic,  and  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by  a 
continuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  1660  to  nearly  5660 
feet  high,  the  culminating  peak.  Cerro  de  la  Giganta.  being 
4966  feet.  It  has  two  extinct  volcanoes,  a nuniler  of  springs 
of  hot  water,  and  bitumen:  much  of  it  is  heated  by  sub- 
terranean fires,  and  earthquakes  are  frequent.  This  moun- 
tain range  is  almost  bare  of  verdure,  being  only  sprinkled 


* It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  giving  populations  in  California, 
that  there  is  an  ininieuse  floating  population,  particularly  in  San 
Frauuisco,  nut  enumerated  in  the  census. 
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here  and  there  with  clusters  of  briars,  small  shrubs,  or 
dwarf  trees.  Along  the  mountain  foot  the  ground  is  sandy 
or  stony,  and  covered  with  cylindrical  cactuses  of  extraor- 
dinary height.  Among  the  ridges  and  protected  hollows  are 
a few  spots  of  soil,  formed  generally  of  decomposed  lava 
Springs  of  water,  few  in  number,  are  ordinarily  found  on 
bare  rock;  for  water  and  soil  are  seldom  met  with  at  the 
Same  place.  Where,  however,  this  happens  to  be  the  case, 
the  fertility  is  immense.  'The  want  of  water  is  the  bane  of 
Lower  California.  Only  two  streams  fall  from  its  moun- 
tains into  the  Gulf  of  California,  both  near  the  middle  of 
the  peninsula,  and  only  three  into  the  Pacific;  and  none  of 
them  are  large.  In  the  interior  are  several  copious  springs, 
.sending  forth  abundant  streams,  which,  unfortunately,  run 
along  a rocky  course,  and  are  ab.sorbed  ultimately  in  the 
porous,  arid  soil,  or  are  lost  in  subterranean  channels.  For 
about  86  miles  N.  from  Cape  San  Lucas  the  air  is  mild,  being 
tempered  by  the  sea  breeze;  from  this  .section  N.  to  Loretto, 
lat.  26°  16'  N.,  the  heat  is  excessive;  but  thence  N.  the  air  is 
cooler.  The  temperature  of  summer,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  ranges  from  58°  to  71°;  the  sky  is  peculiarly  clear, 
of  a deep  blue,  and  perfectly  cloudless,  excepting  sometimes 
at  sunset,  when  streaks  of  the  most  beautiful  shades  of  vio- 
let, purple,  and  green  appear.  In  wdnter,  the  rains  are 
severe,  but  of  short  duration,  and  accompanied  by  tremen- 
dous tornadoes  of  wind,  sweeping  the  soil  from  every  ex- 
po.sed  position  into  the  sea,  and  causing  the  tiller  of  the 
ground  to  seek  a new  place  in  which  to  ply  his  vocation. 
During  the  rains,  the  thermometer  falls  as  low  as  56°.  The 
variety  of  climate,  however,  is  great;  for  when  lu'ar  Cape 
San  Lucas  the  thermometer  stands  between  66°  and  76°.  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  it  is  down  to  the  freezing  point.  'The 
few  fertile  spots  of  Lower  California  yield  maize,  manioc, 
wheat,  beans,  peas,  and  all  manner  of  esculent  roots;  ex- 
cellent grapes,  from  which  wine  is  made  similar  to  that  of 
the  Canaries;  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  citrous,  prunes,  dates, 
plantains,  pine-apples,  Ac.  'The  mountains  feed  a few  wild 
sheep  and  goats;  and,  to  a small  extent,  horses,  black  cat- 
tle, mules,  goats,  and  pigs  are  reared.  If  the  land  be  bar- 
ren, the  sea  is  stored  with  fish  in  incredible  abundance  and 
variety;  among  them  may  be  named  halibut,  salmon,  tur- 
bot, skate,  pilchard,  large  oyster,  thornback.  mackerel,  bar- 
bel, bonitos,  sole.s,  lobsters,  .sardines,  cod,  tunnies,  anchovies, 
and  pearl-oysters.  'The  pearl  oyster  is  obtained  in  the  gulf, 
near  the  S.  piarts  of  California,  and  it  was  fiirnierly  much 
more  extensively  fished  than  at  present.  The  ((uantity  ob- 
tained in  1851,  by  15  boats,  amounted  in  value  to  about 
7660/.  Gold  is  suppo.sed  to  abound  in  Lower  California,  and 
a mine  wrought  near  La  Paz  is  said  to  be  rich.  'The  chief 
towns  are  La  Paz.  the  capital,  with  a population  of  500.  near 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  Loreto,  in  about  lat. 
2tP  12'  N..  Ion.  1 12°7'  W.  Lower  California  was  discovered  by 
Hernando  de  Grixalva.  in  153,4.  In  1642.  the  Jesuits  formed 
establishments  in  it:  they  taught  the  n.iti\es  the  art  of  cul- 
tivating the  ground,  and  raised  them  greatly  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  V..  more  especially  sub 
seejuent  to  1744,  the  Spanish  establishments  in  California 
increased,  and  became  very  considerable.  In  a very  few 
years  the  Jesuits  built  16  villages  in  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula:  but  in  1767  they  were  expelled,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  California  was  committed  to  monks  of  the  Do- 
minican convents  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  who  have  not  main 
tained  the  same  career  of  usefulness  as  their  predecessors. 
Po]).  80t/0:  of  whom,  probably,  4666  are  Indians. 

CALIG,  kAleeg^  or  CALI.Y,  k^-leen/,  a town  of  Spain,  38 
miles  N.E.  i f Castellon  de  la  Plana.  Pop.  3626. 

CALIMER.-V.  kd-le-m:Prd.  a town  of  Naples,  province,  and 
13^  miles  N.VV.  of  Otranto.  Pop.  1660. 

CALIMERA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra 
II.  Pop.  506. 

CALI  .M  ERE.  (kd'lbmeer'.)  POINT,  a cape  on  the  coast  of 
Indki,  -to  miles  tVo-.-n  the  N.  extremity  of  Ceylon.  Lat.  16° 
17'  N..  Ion.  79*'  5'  E. 

CALING'.APA'TA  V.  a seaport  town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Madras  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  16  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Chicacole.  at  the  mouth  i f tlie  river  Paddair.  .Small  coast- 
ing vessels  are  built  and  repaired  here  in  mud  docks. 

CALIPUJ.ANG.  kd-le-pon-ydng/.  a harbor  of  the  i.sland  of 
Java,  on  the  S.  coast,  inside  of  the  islands  of  Nu.sa-Komban- 
yan  and  Nusa-Re.  in  lat.  7°  33'  S.,  Ion.  106°  30'  E.  'The  Dutch 
have  an  establishment  here. 

CALI'TIU,  kd-leeRree.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Prin- 
cipal) Ultra,  near  the  Ofanto,  7 miles  E.N.E.  ofConza.  P.  5600. 

CALIZZANO.  kd  leet-sfpno.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  on  the  Hormida.  14  miles  S.W.  of  Cairo.  Pop.  243. 

C.ALKE.N,  kdPken.  a village  of  Belgium  province  of  East 
Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt.  8i  miles  E.of  Ghent.  Pop.  49-50. 

CALK’S  (kawks)  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Lexington  dis- 
trict. South  Carolina. 

CAL'LAMEG'  KILNASAER  or  LOUGIIMORE  EAST,  a 
parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

C.ALLAC.  kilridk'.  a town  of  France,  department  of  C/ites- 
du-Nord,  30  miles  \V.S.W..of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  in  1852.  3424. 

CAL'LACAND'.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, district  of  Tiunevelly;  30  miles  N.  of  Cape  Comorin, 
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CAL'L  ACOIL^  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, 60  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tanjore. 

CAI.LAU  11  AN’S,  kal'la-hans,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co., 
Virginia. 

C A L.LAIN,  kil-llne',  a town,  Malay  Peuinsula,ou  the  Strait 
of  Malacca,  in  lat.  6°0'N.,  Ion.  101“  2U' E.,  2U7  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Siiigapore. 

CAL'LAN,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  joins  the  Black- 
water  at  the  entrance  into  C'harlemout.  Total  course,  10  miles. 

CALLAN,  a municipal  borough,  market-town,  and  parish 
of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Kilkenny,  on  King’s  lliver.  Bop. 
of  the  town  3111,  of  whom  lOOO  are  said  to  have  no  regular 
emploj'meut,  Previous  to  the  union,  Cailan  sent  2 mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  It  was  the  .scene 
of  many  conflicts  in  firmer  times,  and  was  taken  by  Cromwell 
in  16o0.  It  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Fielding  family. 

CALLANA,  kd-ldfnd,  or  CALANN'A,  kd-ldn/ni,  a town  and 
mountainous  district  of  North-western  Africa,  in  Soodan. 
The  mountains  form  part  of  the  Batiika  Ifange,  a system 
which  branches  off  in  a N.E.  direction  from  the  Mountains 
of  Kong,  in  about  Ion.  2°  W.,  and  terminates  in  the  Desert 
of  Sahara.  The  town  of  Callana  is  about  450  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Timbuctoo,  in  lat.  11°  12'  VV.,  Ion.  2°  W. 

CAL'LANDER,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

CAI/LAND'S.  a post-office  of  Pittsylvania  co..  Virginia. 

CALLAO,  kd'ldw',  an  island  of  Farther  India,  in  the  China 
Sea.  opposite  the  coast  of  Cochin  China,  16  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Fai-fo  lliver;  lat.  15°  48'  N.,  Ion.  108°  30' E. 
Area,  10  square  miles.  It  has  a peak  about  1400  feet  in 
height,  and  a tmvn  on  its  S.M’.  shore. 

CALLAO,  kdl-ld'o,  or  kdi-yd'o,  a f irtified  towm  of  Northern 
Peru,  6 miles  VV'.  of  Lima,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  on  the 
Pacific,  in  lat.  12°  S.,  Ion.  77°  13'  7"  VV.  Pop.  (1850,)  8435. 
It  is  ill  built,  but  important,  as  its  roadstead,  sheltered  by  the 
island  of  San  Lorenzo,  is  the  best  on  the  Peruvian  coast.  It 
has  a convenient  quay,  and  communicates  with  Lima  by  a 
good  carriage-road,  along  which  omnibuses  now  run  daily. 
The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  bullion,  specie,  copper,  cotton, 
barkand hides.  In  1847, 709  ves.sels (aggregate  burden  205.1', 97 
tons)  entered,  and  687  vessels  (burden  199.472  tons)  cleared 
from  the  port.  Great  improvements  have  recently  been  made 
in  the  town ; the  streets  have  been  widened,  and  a fine  m le 
has  been  erected.  'The  roadstead  is  large,  safe,  free  from  rocks, 
and  ahvays  smooth!  The  castle  of  Callao,  which  used  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  key  to  Lima,  has  been  almost  entirely  disman- 
tled, and  is  now  used  as  a cu.stoui-house.  In  1746,  the  old 
town  of  Callao  was  destroyed  by  an  eartlniuake;  at  low 
water  the  ruins  are  still  visible.  In  1820.  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald  (then  Lord  Cochrane)  gallantly  cut  out  the  Esme- 
ralda. a large  Spanish  ship  of  war,  from  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort. 

CAL'LAPOO'YA  INDIANS,  a tribe  in  Oregon,  dwelling 
S.  of  the  Columbia,  and  E.  of  the  Willamette. 

CALL  AS,  kilTds',  a town  of  France,  department  of  V'ar,  5 
miles  N.E.  of  Draguignan.  Pop.  in  1862,  218-'^. 

CAL'LAVV.VY,  a county  in  the  S.VV.  part  of  Kentucky,  bor- 
dering on  Tennessee,  has  an  area  of  about  450  .square  miles. 
The  Tennessee  lliver  forms  the  entire  E.  boundary,  and  it  is 
also  drained  by  Clark’s  lliver.  More  than  half  of  the  surCice 
consi.sts  of  level  river  bottoms ; the  remainder  is  hilly;  the 
soil  is  fertile.  Formed  in  1821.  and  named  in  honor  of  Colo- 
nel Ilichard  Callaway,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky. 
Caj)ital,  Murray.  Pop.  9915,  of  whom  8423  were  free,  and 
1492  slaves. 

CALL  A VV’.A  Y,  a county  in  the  E.  central  ])art  of  Alissouri. 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  contains  743  sqnai  e 
miles  It  is  drained  by  Cedar  Creek  and  olher  small 
streams.  The  surface  is  gently  umlulatirig,  and  the  soil  is 
highly  productive,  both  on  the  river  bottoms  and  the  ui>- 
latids.  About  one-third  of  the  county  is  prairie.  Theciop  of 
oats  in  this  comity,  in  1850,  was  1 84,4 1 8 busjuds.  being  greater 
than  that  of  any  county  in  the  state  excepting  (ireene; 
and  the  quantity  of  liay  was  excec'ded  only  by  Howard. 
Large  bc-ds  of  cannel  coal,  bituminous  coal,  iron  ore.  and 
fine  limestone  underlie  the  greater  part  of  ihe  county.  A 
stratum  of  cannel  coal,  24  feet  thick,  has  been  opened  near 
the  river.  Fine  potter’s  clay  is  abundant,  and  is  extemsively 
manufactured.  The  county  is  among  the  most  ])opulous  in 
Missouri.  Organized  in  1820.  Capital  Fulton.  Pop.  17,449, 
of  whom  12.926  were  free,  and  4 23  slaves. 

C.ALbE.  L.V,  id  kdl  or  id  kdl'l.d  the  most  eastern  town 
and  seaport  of  Algeria, on  a iieninsula  in  the  Mediterranean, 
300  miles  E.  of  Algiers.  Pop.  805.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  French  ('oral  fishery. 

CA  LLE.NBERG,  kdl'len-bSao',  a village  of  Saxony,  district 
of  Waldenberg.  containing  chalk  and  tile-woi  ks.  P p.  1080. 

CALLE.NBERG,  a village  of  Saxony,  district  of  Lichten- 
tein.  Pop.  1900. 

CALLENSBERG,  a post- village  of  Toby  township.  Clarion 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  Clarion  River,  about 
65  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pittsburg.  I’op.  319. 

CALLENSV’ILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Pendleton  co., 
Kentucky,  rn  the  south  branch  of  Licking  River,  and  on 
•lie  railroad  from  Covington  to  l.exingfon. 

CAL'LIAG'NA,  a seaport  village  of  the  island  of  St.  Vin- 
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cent,  British  West  Indies,  on  its  S.  coast,  2 miles  S.E.  or 
Kingstown,  having  the  best  harbor  in  the  island. 

CAIjLIAN,  kdrie-6x\“^  a town  of  France,  department  ot 
Var.  14  miles  N.E.  of  Draguignan.  Pop.  of  commune,  1600. 

CALLIA.NEE,  kalTe-an-nee',  an  inland  town  of  British 
India,  presidency,  and  32  miles  N.E.  of  Bombay,  capital  of  a 
subdivisix-D  of  the  district  of  Concan.  It  is  popul  un,  <ud 
has  some  trade  in  cocoa-nuts,  oil,  coarse  cloths,  and  earthen- 
wares. 

CALLIANEE.  a town  of  British  India,  in  Nizam's  domi- 
nions, 36  miles  W.  of  Boeder. 

CALL!  A NO,  kdl-le-dhio,  a village  of  T’iedmont,  in  a well- 
cultivated  di.strict,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Ca.sale.  Pop.  2630. 

CAL'L1CU0.^^  sometimes  written  and  often  pronounced 
COL'LICOON',  a township  of  ISullivan  co..  New  York,  on  the 
Delaware  River  and  Erie  Railroad,  about  9U  miles  S.AV.  of 
Albany.  Pop.  2771. 

CALLICOON  CREEK,  of  Sullivan  co.,  in  the  S.  part  of 
New  York,  falls  into  the  Delaware  lliver. 

CALLICOON  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co..  New 
York. 

C ALLIES,  kdl-lees',  a town  of  Prussia,  58  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Stettin.  Pop.  2641. 

CAL'LIOll AY',  a small  island  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  He- 
brides, distl'ict  of  Harris,  3 miles  E.  of  Berneia,  2 miles  long 
and  1 broad. 

CALLINGER  or  KALLINGER,  kal'ling-gher,  a town  and 
hill  fortress  of  British  India,  pi-esidency  of  Bengal,  90  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Allahabad,  on  a table-land,  1260  feet  above  the 
adjacent  plains,  'fhe  towji  stands  at  the  N.  foot  of  a hill, 
the  summit  <.  f which  is  enclosed  by  walls  about  5 miles  in 
circumference,  and  was  taken  by  the  British,  after  a severe 
siege,  in  1812. 

CAL'LINGTON  or  KEL'LINGTON,  a market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  10  miles  S.  of  Launces- 
ton. Pop.  in  lt51  2146.  It  has  a branch  bank  and  a literary 
society.  Callingtou  formerly  returned  2 members  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

CALLIPOLI.'4.  8ee  G.\u.ipoli. 

C.A.LL1JO.  kdl-lo'.  a village  of  Belgium,  in  East  Flanders,  on 
the  Scheldt.  6 miles  W N.W.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  2229. 

CALLOSA  DE  ENSAKllIA.  kdl-yo'sd  dd  hn-aiR-nee'i,  a 
town  of  Spain,  26  N.E.  of  Alicante.  Pop.  4328. 

CALLOS.A  DE  SEGUllA.  kdl-yo'sd  da  sa-goo/rd,  a town  of 
Spain.  27  miles  S.W.  of  Alicante.  Pop.  2904. 

C-V17L()W.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Heref  n d. 

C-A.LMIN  A,  kal-mee'nd.a  town  of  Africa,  in  Northern  Gui- 
nea. kingdimi  of  Dahomey.  15  miles  S.E  of  .\ homey,  the  usual 
residence  of  the  king,  and  said  to  have  15.060  inhabiiants. 

C.A.LMPTHl)UT.  kdmpt'hCwt.  a village  of  Belgium,  12 
miles  N.E.  of  Antwerp,  with  breweries,  tanneries,  and  oil 
mills. 

CAL'AIUCKS  or  KAL'.MUCKS,  written  al.so  CALMACKS, 
an  Asiatic  people,  a branch  of  the  Mongols,  to  be  met  with 
over  all  the  countries  of  Upper  Asia,  between  lat.  38°  52'  N., 
and  from  the  lloang-Ho  to  the  Volga.  'They  live  in  tents, 
and  have  no  fixed  abode,  and  move  fn  m place  to  place  in 
quest  c.f  pasturage  for  their  herds,  the  rearing  of  which  is 
their  sole  occupation. 

CALN.  a po.st-oftice  of  Chester  co..  Pennsylvania. 

CALNE,  kdn.  a parliamentary  borough,  market-town,  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  67)-  miles  N.AV.  of  Devizes. 
Pop.  in  1851,  5117.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  the  tower 
built  by  Inigo  Jones;  a grammar  school  founded  in  1660,  a 
town-hall,  branch  bank,  and  .some  manutactnres  of  woollens. 
A branch  of  the  M ilts  and  Berks  Canal  rea<  lies  the  town 
Caine  sent  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  until  the  Reform  Act  deprived  it  of  one 
member. 

CAL'NO,  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  New  Jersey. 

CALOBE.  kd-lo'rd.  (anc.  Cuflor.)  a river  of  Naples,  in  Prin- 
cipato  Ultra,  falls  into  the  Yolturno. 

C.\LURE.  kd-l(7rd.  or  NEGllO,  nd'gro,  (anc.  Tonn'ger.  or 
Ca^lnr.)  {\  river  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra,  joins  the  8ele. 

CALOSSO,  kd-los'.so,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in 
Piedmont.  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Asti.  Pop.  2107. 

CA'LOW,  a parish  and  hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Derby, 
I5  miles  E.  of  Chesterfield. 

CAJjPE.  See  Gum  alt  .\r. 

C.\LPENI,  one  of  the  Laccadive  Islands.  See  Kalpeni. 

CALPENTYN,  kdl-pen-tine'.  a peninsula  of  Ceylon,  on  its 
W.  coast.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon  it  becomes  an  i.sland. 

CALPEN'TYN,  kil-pen-tine'.  a seaport  town  of  Ceylon,  on 
the  VV.  coast,  93  miles’  N.  of  Colombo.  Lat.  8°  14'  N'.;  Ion- 
79°  53'  E.  It  contains  a bazaar,  and  8 places  of  worship 
The  harbor  is  not  accessible,  in  consecjuence  of  shoals,  to 
vessels  exceeding  100  tons,  ^ven  at  the  highest  spring  tides, 
so  that  they  are  obliged  to  inload  in  the  Dutch  bay  at  .M.ut- 
wal.and  to  send  their  cargoes  to  Calpentyn  in  small  ve.’sels 
Calpentyn  was  acquired  by  the  Portuguese  in  1544.  and  was 
held  by  them  till  1640.  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Dutch, 
who  remained  there  till  1795.  when  it  was  surrendered  to 
the  British,  who  still  retain  it.  'I'he  inhabitants  are  com- 
posed of  Malabars.  Javanese,  and  Moors,  and  amount  in 
number  to  about  4500. 
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CAL'IIY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Sligo. 

C-VliSI.  kdl  rt  considerable  village  and  mart  of  North- 
ern llindostan.  in  'lurhwal.  at  the  confluence  of  the  .lumua 
and  Tonse.  4:5  inih-s  N.N'.E.  of  Seharuiipoor. 

UALSTOCK,  ki.1  .stok,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Corn- 
wall. 

C4  LSTO.VE  (kAl'ston)  WIL'LINGTON,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Wilrs. 

CAI/r.40.!l0.\E,  kdl-tl-je-ro/n.-V.  or  CALATAGTRONE, 
kd  Id'tdje-ro'nd.  (anc.  CUlatd  Uie.r(inis?)A  city  of  Sicily.  pr<v 
vi’ice.  and  32  miles  S.W.  of  Catania,  on  the  slope  of  a hill, 
and  with  its  suburbs  occupying  a considerable  extent  of 
ground.  It  is  reputed  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  com- 
mercial towns  in  the  island.  It  contains  several  churche.s 
and  convents,  a royal  college,  hospital,  and  orphan  asylum. 
It  is  the  .seat  of  a bishop,  and  has  an  academy  with  four 
professors.  The  inhabitants  are  esteemed  the  best  work- 
men in  Sicily  in  the  u.seful  arts.  The  manufactures  com- 
prise pottery-ware  and  cotton  faVndcs.  The  town  was  forti- 
fied by  the  Saracens,  and  taken  from  them  by  the  Genoese. 
The  famous  Roger  Guiscard  accorded  extensive  privileges 
to  the  town.  Pop.  22,oli). 

C.A  LT.ANlSETT.t,  kdl-td-ne-set'td,  a city  of  Sicily,  in  a 
fei  tile  plain  near  the  Salso,  2s  miles  N E.  of  Girgenti.  Pop. 
20,411.'  It  is  well  built,  and  has  handsome  i)ublic  build- 
ings. civil  and  criminal  courts.  In  its  vicinity  are  mineral 
springs  and  extensive  sulphur-works,  producing  annually 
5500  tons.  Caltanisetta  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  NIs  (B  of  the  Romans. 

CALTII  )HPE.  kdPthorp.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Norfolk. 

CALTIIWAITE,  kdPthwait,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Cumberland. 

CALTGNICA.  kSl-ton'e-kd,  a town  of  Sicily,  15  miles 
N.W.  of  Girgenti.  Salt  is  manufactured,  and  upwards  of 
1000  tons  of  sulphur  are  annually  produced  from  the  mines 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  7000. 

CALTUR.A.  kdl-too'rS.  a seaport  town  and  fort  of  Ceylon, 
on  its  W.  coast,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Colombo,  with  an  active 
tr.'ide  in  arrack.  A great  number  of  vessels  belong  to  the 
port,  and  trade  with  Madras  and  other  places  along  the 
Coromandel  coast. 

C.AEUIRE,  kdl'weeR',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Rhone,  3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Lyons,  ff  which  it  constitutes  a 
suburb.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1S52.  6563. 

CALUMET  RIVER.  See  C.vlumick. 

CAI/UMET.  a county  situated  in  the  E.  part  of  IViscon- 
sin,  contains  about  300  S(iuare  mile.s.  Winnebago  Lake 
bounds  it  on  the  W.,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  branches  of 
Manitoowoc  River.  The  suiTace  is  traver.sed  by  a high 
ridse  nearly  parallel  with  the  lake.  The  rocks  which  un- 
derlie the  county  are  blue  limestone  and  sandstone.  Calu- 
met county  was  organized,  for  judicial  purposes,  in  1850. 
Ciii)ital  Chilton  Centie.  Pop  7805. 

C.t  I.U.ME  r,  a i)ost-otlice  of  Cook  eo.,  Illinois. 

CALUMET,  a pi  st-townsliip  in  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, about  35  miles  W N W.  of  Shelioygan.  Pop.  1454. 

CALUMET  VILLAGE,  a post-village  in  Fond  du  Lac  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  IVinnebago,  12  miles 
N.E.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  It  is  situated  in  a rich  farming  dis- 
trict. The  lake  is  navigatexi  by  steamboats. 

CAI7UM1CK'.  otherwise  written  CALUMET,  a river  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  rises  in  La  Porte  co.  of  the  former 
state,  and  flowing  westward  into  Illinois,  discharges  a por- 
tion of  its  water  into  Lake  Michigan:  the  other  portion  then 
runs  eastward,  nearly  parallel  with  its  foi’mer  cour.se.  and 
only  3 or  4 miles  N.  of  it,  and  enters  Lake  Michigan  at  its 
southern  extiemity. 

C.ALUSU,  kd-loofso.  a fortified  town  of  Piedmont.  11  miles 
S.  of  Ivrea.  It  has  a communal  college.  Pop.  5548. 

CALVADOS,  kdl'vd'dnsf  or  kdl-v^'d6s.  a maritime  depart- 
ment on  the  N.IV.  of  France,  foi-med  of  part  of  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Lower  Normandy,  having  N..  the  English  Channel. 
S..  the  department  of  Orne,  E..  Eure,  and  W..  Manche. 
Area.  2145s'|uare  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  480,992.  Capital.  Caen. 
Surface  hilly  in  the  S.,  with  extensive  plains  and  fertile 
valleys.  Chief  rivers,  the  ()rne,  Toucques,  Dives.  Seulle. 
Dronune,  and  Vire — none  of  them  n:ivigable.  Mineral  pro- 
ducts comprise!  coal,  gray  marble,  freestone,  and  cold  mineral 
waters.  Corn  is  raised  beyond  consumption,  fruit  is  exten- 
sively grown,  and  cider  is  made  in  considerable  quantity : 
hemp  and  lint  are  grown,  and  the  forests  furnish  excellent 
titnber.  The  pasturage  is  abundant,  and  many  horse.s.  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  are  reared;  herring-curing  is  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  The  department  is  divided  into  the  six 
arrondisseinentsof  Rayeux.Caen,  Falaise.  Lisieux.  Pont-l’Eve- 
que.  atid  Vire.  Calvados  is  named  from  a belt  of  rocks  which 
extend  along  its  coast  from  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Orne  to  that 
of  the  Vire ; they  were  so  called  from  a Spanish  vessel  which 
was  wrecked  on  them. 

CAL'V.ARY.  a posUiflice  of  Athens  co..  Ohio. 

C.^LVELEY.  kill'veh-le.  a .station  on  the  Crewe  and  Che.s- 
ter  Itailway,  England,  co.  of  Chester,  55  miles  N. N.W.  of 
Nantwich. 

CALVELLO.  kdl-vM'lo.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Ba- 
silicata, 12  miles  S.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  6400. 
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CALVENTURA  ISLANDS,  two  groups  of 

rocky  islets  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Bur 
mah.  distant  from  each  other  about  5 or  6 miles.  The 
north-western  group  consists  of  seven  black  rocks,  in  lat 
16°  55'  N.;  Ion.  94°  14'  E. 

CA  LVER.  k^Pver,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

CALVERLElGli,  k^Rver-le,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ol 
Devon. 

CAL/VERLEY.  a parish  of  Emrland,  co.  York. West  Riding. 

CALVERLEY'-CU:M-FARSLEY,  a township  of  Eiigiaud, 
co.  of  York.  West  Riding. 

CALVERT,  kawFvert,  a county  of  Maryland,  border- 
ing on  Chesapeake  Bay,  has  an  area  of  abotit  250  square 
miles.  It  consists  of  a peninsula  f )rmed  by  the  Chesapeake 
and  the  Patuxent  River,  which  washes  its  western  border, 
and  enters  the  bay  at  the  southern  extremity.  The  surface 
is  somewhat  undulating;  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile. 
Marl  is  abundant  in  the  county,  and  is  used  to  fertilize  the 
soil.  Organized  in  1654.  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Calvert 
family,  to  which  Lord  Baltimore  belonged.  Capital,  Prince 
Frederick.  P.  10,447,  of  whom  5838  were  tree,  ami  4609  slav(>s. 

CAL'VERT,  or  KA'VEN,  a group  of  small  islands  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  of  the  N.W.  one,  8°  54' N.;  Ion. 
170°  49'  E. 

CALVERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

CALYERTON,  a parish  of  r.n”land.  co.  of  Nottingham. 

C.ALVI.  kdPve.  a seaport  town  of  Corsica,  on  a peninsula 
of  its  N.W.  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Calvi,  38  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Bastia.  Pop.  in  1852  1746.  It  hiis  a good  harbor  and  road- 
stead, and  a strong  citadel,  which  was  taken  by  the  English 
in  1794.  after  a siege  of  51  days. 

CALVI,  kdPvee.  (anc.  Ca'hx.)  a decayed  ti'wn  of  Naple.s, 
province  of  Terra-di-Lavoro,  7^  miles  N. N.W. of  Capua.  It  is 
a 1 isbop's  see.  but.  owing  to  its  unhealthiness,  its  bishop 
resides  at  Pignataro.  It  was  formerly  important  as  the 
Ciil(‘x  of  the  Homans,  celebrated  for  its  baths. 

C.ALVI  A.  kdPve-d.  a town  of  8paiu,  island  of  Majorca,  6 
miles  W.  of  Palma.  Pop.  2067. 

C.A17VIN.  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co..  Pennsylvania. 

CALVI.N.  a township  of  Cass  co..  .Michij;an.  Pop.  1375 

CALVIS.A.NO.  kdl-ve-sdhio.  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
Lombardy.  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  270  ). 

CALVISSON.  kdl'vee'st'iNofi  a town  of  France,  department 
ofGard.  10  miles  S.W.  of  Nimes.  Pop.  in  1852.  2580. 

CALVIZZANO.  kdl-vifisd'no,  a village  of  Southern  Italy, 
5 miles  N.W.  of  Naples.  Pop.  2110. 

CALM'  or  KALW . kdlv.  a town  of  Southern  Germany,  in 
WUrtemberg.  on  the  Nagdd.  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Stuttgart. 
Pop.  4.500.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  cas- 
simeres.  and  trade  in  timber. 

CALY.  kd'lee  oi'  kA'lee.  a river  of  llindostan.  ri.ses  in  the 
province  of  Gurhwal,  and  fills  into  the  Ganges  on  the 
we.stern  confines  of  Oude.  in  lat.  27°  10'  N.;  Ion.  79°  4-5°  E. 

CALZADA,or  CASAS  DE  CALZADA,  cd'.sdsdd  kdl-thd/Da, 
a village  of  Leon.  42  mile.s  S.  of  Salamanca.  Pep.  368. 

CA  LZADA  or  CALZADA  DE  CAl.ATR AVA.  kdl-thd/nd  dd 
kd-ld-tra'vd.  a town  of  New  Castile.  15  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Ciu- 
dad Real,  in  an  irrigated  plain.  Linen  and  woollen  fabrics, 
cloth,  blonde  lace,  oil,  and  wine  are  made.  Pop.  3840. 

CALZADA  DE  DON  DIEGO,  kdl-thd/i>d  d:i  don  de-d'go,  a 
village  of  Leon.  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Salamanca.  Pop.  196. 

CALZADA  DE  OROPESA.  kdl'thd'nd  da  o-ro-pa'sd,  a town 
of  New  Castile,  28  miles  W.  of'Talavera.  Pop.  1160. 

CA.M.  or  GRA.NbTA,  a river  of  England,  after  a cour.se  of 
about  40  miles,  joins  the  Ouse  .3^  miles  S.  of  Ely.  It  is  na- 
vigable from  the  Ouse  to  Cambridge. 

CAM,  a river  of  England,  co.  oif  Gloucester,  tributary  of 
the  Severn,  which  it  joins  at  Frampton-Pill. 

CAMACHO  or  CA.MAXt),  kd-mdfisho,  a large  and  several 
small  lal;es  of  Brazil,  province  of  Santa  Catharina.  connected 
with  each  other  by  natural  canals,  which  are  navigable  for 
laden  canoes.  They  lie  S.  of  the  river  Tubarao.  and  are  com- 
monly named  .laguaruna.  ( zhd-gwd-roo'ud,)  Gurupaba.  (goo- 
roo-pd'bd.)  and  Santa  Martha. 

CAMACUA.N.  kd-md  kwdn',  sometimes  written  TQ.ARA- 
QUAM,  ee-sd-bd-kwdmfi  a river  of  Brazil,  rising  in  tue  W. 
frontier  of  the  province  of  Sao-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande.  flowing 
E..  and.  after  a course  of  about  150  miles,  enters  the  Lake  oi 
Pastos  by  several  mouths. 

CAMA.70RE.  kd-md-yo'rd.  (anc.  Cavx'pnx  M JJor,)  a walled 
town  of  Central  Italy.  11  miles  N.W.  of  Lucca.  Pop.  2220. 

CA'MAKfi  a village  of  AVarren  co..  Georgia,  on  the  Georgia 
Railroad,  at  the  junction  of  Warrentou  branch,  46  miles  W. 
of  Augusta. 

CA51.\.MU.  kd-md-moo^,  a bay,  island,  and  flourishing 
town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bahia:  the  bay  is  75  miles  S.W. 
of  Bahia.  'The  island,  in  the  bay.  i.-  ajso  calNd  Illia-d.is- 
Pedras.  (eel'yd  dds  p.Vdrds;  isle  of  rocks.*’)  'Tbi  town, 

on  the  liver  Acarahi,  entering  the  bay,  has  some  tiude  in 
rum.  timber,  and  rice.  Pop.  2000. 

CAM  AN  A,  kd-md-nd'.  a town  of  Peru,  capital  a pn.vince 
of  its  own  name,  in  the  department  of  ,\requ  pa.  is  situated 
on  the  Camana,  near  its  moutli.  about  fk)  miles  S.  W.  of 
Arequipa.  Pop.  of  the  province, in  1850, 14,419;  of  tb«  mwn, 
about  2000. 
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CAMANCIIE,  ka-man'chee,  a thriving  post-village  of  Clin- 
ton CO.,  Iowa,  on  the  Mis.sissippi  Kiver,  40  miles  above  Da- 
venport. It  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  produce  of  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  1408. 

CA.MANCMM  INDIANS.  See  Comanches. 

C.A.’MAPUAN.  kd-m3-poo-dn'  or  kd-md  pwdn',  a river  of 
Brazil.  provini;e  of  Matto-Grosso,  one  of  the  head  streams  of 
the  Tacoary  or  Taquari.an  affluent  of  the  Paraguay.  It  has 
a course  of  about  70  miles. 

CA.MAKANCA,  kd-md-rdng/kd.  a river  of  North-western 
Africa,  in  Guinea,  has  its  sources  in  the  Kong  .Mountains, 
near  Laing’s  sources  of  the  Niger.  Lat.  9°  N.;  Ion.  9°  15'  W. 
It  pursues  a S.Mk  cour.se  of  about  2.50  miles,  and  falls  into 
Vawry  Bay.  on  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone. 

C.\  M \R.\T.A.  kd-md-rd/td,  a town  of  Sicily,  39  miles  S.E. 
of  Palet  mo  Pop.  6200. 

CA.M.A.ufi.S.  kd-md-r^st  or  kd'md'r.a/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  .Vvevrnn.  on  the  Dourdon.  Pop.  in  1852,  2434. 

C.A.MARK'l'.  kd'md'r.d/.  a maritime  village  of  Fi-ance,  de- 
partment of  Finistere,  with  a small  port  on  the  Aulne,  near 
its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Brest.  Pop.  1000. 

CA.M.ARGi).  kd-maR/go.  a tolerably  well-built  village  of 
Spain,  province  and  0 miles  S.  of  Santander,  with  a church 
and  school.  Pop.  2138. 

CAM.ARGG,  kd-maiPgo,  a town  of  Mexico,  department  of 
Tamaulipas,  on  the  San  Juan,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Rio  Grande.  90  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Monterey.  Lat.  20°  10'  N.; 
Ion.  98°  3J'  W.  Pop.  2fX)0. 

C.AM.AR/GO,  a small  post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CA.MARGO,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  IMississippi,  on 
Town  Creek,  an  affluent  of  Toinbigbee  River.  20  miles  N.  of 
Aberdeen,  the  county  seat,  and  at  the  head  of  steam  navi- 
gation. Laid  out  in  1847.  It  has  3 store.s. 

CAM.ARG  ).  a pnst-offlce  of  Lincoln  co..  Tennessee. 

CAMARGO.  a jmst-offlce  of  .Montgomery  co.,  Kentucky. 

CAM  AUG  ).  a post-office  of  Jelferson  co..  Indiana. 

CAMARGO.  a post-village  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Des 
Moines  River.  10  miles  N.W.  of  Keokuk. 

C.A.M.ARGJS,  kd-maii/goce.  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas  Geraes.  6 miles  N.  of  .Mariana,  with  a church  and 
school,  and  an  agricultural  and  mining  population  of  lOOO. 

CAM.ARGUM,  L.\,  Id  kd'maagA  a populous  island  of 
France,  department  of  Bouches-du-RhOne,  formed  by  the 
two  arms  of  the  river  Rhone,  at  its  mouth;  it  is  of  a trian- 
gular shape.  Length,  20  miles:  mean  breadth.  11  miles. 
More  than  half  the  surface  is  covered  with  marshes,  but 
the  remainder  is  extremely  fertile.  On  the  bordeis  of  the 
marshes  salt  is  formed  naturally,  and  is  an  object  of  great 
commercial  importance  to  the  island.  A company  has  been 
e.stablished  f>r  draining  the  marshes. 

CA  M.VRIN.AS,  kd-md-reen^yds.  a maritime  town  of  Spain, 
43  miles  W.S.W.  of  Corunna,  on  the  N.  .side  of  the  Bay  of 
Camarifias,  on  which  it  has  a harbor.  Pop.  1440. 

CAMARINES,  (kd-md-reebu^s  ) NORTH  and  SOUTH,  two 
provinces  of  the  Philippines,  island  of  Luzon,  both  occupy- 
ing the  S.E.  limb  of  the  island. 

CAM.\R0T.\.  kd-ind-roRd.  a village  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Citra.  7 miles  W.S.W.  of  Policastro.  Pop.  2000. 

CAM.A.X;0.  See  C.\M.A.CU0. 

CA.MBAY,  kam'b.V,  a .seaport  town  of  llindostan,  Baroda 
dominions,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  76  miles 
N.N.  W.  of  Surat.  Pop.  about  10.000.  It  has  a curious  sub- 
terraneous .lain  or  Boodhic  temple,  a fine  mos(iue.  and 
several  Hindoo  temples;  but  a great  part  of  the  town  is  in 
ruins.  Its  trade  has  declined,  owing  to  the  progressive 
shallowing  of  the  gulf;  it  still,  however,  exports  cotton, 
grain,  ivory,  and  articles  in  bloodstone  and  carnelian,  its 
manufactures  of  which  are  in  high  repute. 

CA.MBAY,  yULF  OF.  lies  between  lat.  21°  5'  and  22°  17' 
N..  and  Ion.  72°  19'  and  72°  51'  E.  Length,  72  miles: 
breadth.  32  miles,  at  entrance,  'fhe  tides  are  extremely 
rapid,  and  thi-ir  rise  and  fall  great ; but  the  phenomenon 
called  -‘the  Bore”  is  now  much  diminished  iii  force.  It  re- 
ceives the  rivers  Nerbudd.a,  the  Dhadar.  and  Mhye  orMahy 
from  the  E..  the  Subbermuttee  or  Saubermuttee  from  the 
N..  and  the  Bhad:ir  from  the  W. 

C.A..MBELL').  kdm-bJPlo.  a village  of  the  Malay  Archipe- 
lago. island  of  Ceram,  peninsula  of  Hoowamohel.  on  a slight 
bend  of  the  shore.  'I’hough  difficult  of  approach  for  ships, 
it  is  much  frequented  by  foreigners,  being  the  chief  market 
for  cloves. 

CAMBERWELL.  kanPber-well.  a parish  of  England,  and 
suburb  of  the  metropolis,  co.  of  Surrey,  2 miles  S.  of  Saint 
Paul’s.  Area.  4570  acres,  portions  of  which  are  den.sely 
populated,  while  others,  as  Denmark-hill.  Herne-hill  Dul- 
wich Ac.,  are  covered  mostly  by  detached  villas.  Pop.  in 
1851.  54.667.  It  has  a magnificent  church  and  several 
hand.some  chapels  of  ease,  and  numerous  dissenting  places 
of  worship,  a grammar  school,  founded  in  1618,  a new  col- 
lege. and  other  endowed  schools, 

C.A.MBI.A.NO.  kam-be-^no,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
Shades,  province  of 'Furin.  Pop.  2425. 

CAMBIL,  k^m-beeP,  a town  of  Spain,  13  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Jaen,  on  the  Matavexis.  Pop.  2773. 
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CAWBINGR  a small  island  in  the  ^lakay  Archipelago,  off 
the  N.  coast  of 'fimor,  12  miles  N.  of  Delly. 

C.AMB  ),  kSM'bo',  a village  and  pleasajit  watering-place o1 
France,  department  of  Basses-Pyrenees.  9j  miles  8.6. E.  of 
Bayonne.  Pop.  of  commune  in  lf-52,  1500. 

CAMBODIA  (TERRITORY.)  See  A.\.\m. 

CAMinDIA.  kam-bo/de-a,  CA.M'BOGEb  CAMBO'JA,  or 
PONTAII’RET,  pon-ti  preU.  a town  of  Siam,  the  ancient 
capital  of  a territory  of  the  same  name,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mekong.  Lat.  12°  4' N.;  Ion.  105°  4' E.  It  is  now  gu-ntU 
decayed,  but  the  ruins  of  its  royal  palace  and  pagodas  at 
test  its  ancient  greatness.  The  Dutch  had  a factory  here  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

CAMBODIA  (or  CA.MBOJA)  POINT,  the  south-eastern- 
most point  of  Siam,  lat.  8°  4U'  N. ; Ion.  104°  55'  E.,  at  the 
entrance  N.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

CA.MBODIA  (or  CA.MBOJA)  R1  VEIL  See  Mekong. 

CA.MBON,  kSM'bANoR  a commune  of  France,  department 
of  Loire-lnferieure.  arrondissement  of  Savenay.  Pop.  4415. 

CA.MBOORIE  or  KA.MBURI,  kdm-boo'ree',  a walled  town 
of  Siam,  120  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bangkok,  at  the  continence  of 
the  See-sa-wat  and  May-mannoi  Rivers,  and  for  the  most 
part  along  the  bank  of  the  former.  A brick  fort  constructed 
here  is  .said  to  contain  2 ) guns. 

CA.MBOR.NE.  kanPliprn,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Cornwall.  9^  miles  N.IV.  of  Penrvn.  Pop. 
of  parish  in  1851.  12,887  ; of  town,  6547,  mostly  em])loy(‘d  in 
copper,  fin,  and  lead  mines.  The  copyjer-mineof  Dolcoath.  in 
this  parish,  has  bi'en  sunk  to  the  depth  of  K OO  feet,  and  has 
at  times  furnished  emj^loyment  to  more  than  1609  person.s, 

C.AMHJR.\,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CAMBRAI  or  CA.MBRAY,  kam'br.V.  (Fr.  pron.  kdM'br.V; 
anc.  Cantitracum,)  a fortified  town  of  France,  department  of 
Nord.  on  the  Scheldt.  32  miles  S.S.E.  < f Lille.  P(  p.  in  l.'-52, 
21,344.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archl  ishop.  re-established  in 
1841.  and  has  a strong  citadel;  a modern  cathedral,  in 
which  is  a monument  to  F.mebm:  a handsome  town-hall,  a 
c(  inmercial  college.and  a pul  liclibrary.with  30,000 volumes 
and  lOOO  manuscripts.  It  has  a diocesan  and  numerous 
other  schools,  and  a tribunal  of  commerce.  Most  of  its 
best  buildings,  with  its  ancient  cathedral,  were;  destroyed 
during  the  Revolution.  It  has  long  been  famous  tor  its 
fine  linen  fabrics,  the’.ice  called  c«/a5;fc.'>' ; and  has  also  ma- 
nufactures oflinen  thread,  lace,  and  soap.  It  has  commerce 
in  wo(.l.  fax.  butter,  and  hops.  Cainbrai  is  the  ('’ainuracum 
of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  w-as  fortified.  3'he  famous 
league  of  Cambrai  against  the  Venetian  Repul  lie  was  con- 
cluded here  in  1508,  and  peace  1 etween  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  1.  in  1529.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Dumouriez  and 
Marsh.'tl  .Mortier. 

CA.MB1’E.'<1S.  kdm'brA'seeceR  an  old  subdivision  of 
French  Flanders,  of  which  Cambrai  was  the  capital,  now 
comprised  in  the  department  of  Nord. 

CAMBI.I.V.  an  ancient  name  of  W.\i,ES,  which  see. 

C.CMBRl  A,  lAm'bre-a,  a county  in  the  S.'W.  central  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  of  about  6.70  .styuare  miles. 
Conemaugh  Creek  rises  in  the  S.E.  part,  and  flows  west- 
ward: the  West  Branch  of  the  Sus(iuehanna  also  rises  in 
the  county  by  two  branches,  namely.  Cleaifield  and  Chest 
Creeks.  The  county  is  an  elevated  table-land,  lying  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Alleghany  51ountains:  the  surface  is 
irregular  and  broken,  furrowed  by  deep  and  precipitous  ra- 
vines. and  extensively  covered  with  dark  forests  of  pine  and 
other  timber.  Lumber  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  Veins 
of  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore  are  abundant,  and  are 
w'orked  to  some  extent.  'I'he  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Portage  Railroad  and  Pennsylvania  Canal,  which  connect 
at  Johnstown:  and  also  by  the  Central  Railroad.  In  conse- 
(yuetice  < f these  improvements,  the  population  has  increased 
rapidly  for  several  ye.-irs  past.  Cambria  was  mostly  settled 
by  emigrants  from  Ireland  and  Males,  and  when  it  was 
organized,  in  180-L  the  ancient  name  of  the  latter  country 
was  given  to  it.  Cajiital,  Ebensbnrg.  Pop.  29,155. 

C.t  .MBRI  A.  a jmst-townsliiii  of  Niagara  co..  New  Y'ork,  22 
miles  N.  of  Buffalo,  is  traversed  by  the  Rochester  and  Nia- 
gara Railroad.  Pop.  2308. 

C.AMBRI.V,  a tow'uship  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  21  6. 

C.CMBRI  \.  a township  in  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan,  about 
5 mites  S.M'.  of  Hillsdale.  Pop.  1386. 

CAMBRIA,  a post-office  of  M'ayne  co..  Iowa. 

CAMBRIA  MILLS.  ..  post-office  of  llilLsdale  co.,  Michigan, 

CAMBRIDGE  or  CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  kamefflrij-shir.  an 
inland  county  of  England,  in  its  E.  part,  having  N.  Lincoln- 
shire, E.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  S.  Essex  and  Herts.  M’.  Bed* 
ford.  Huntingdon,  and  Northamptonshire.  Area,  818  .square 
miles,  or  523,520  acres,  of  which  about  150.000  acres  are  un- 
improved fen-land.  Pop.  in  1851,185.405.  Surface,  except 
on  the  S..  marshy  and  Hat.  See  Ely  and  Bedford  Level. 
Prineijjal  l ivers,  the  Ouse.  Cam.  Nen,  and  Lark.  Ely  Island 
is  famous  for  garden  vegetables,  as  are  the  meadows  of  the 
Cam  fir  calves,  chee.ee,  and  butter.  Chieftowns.  C;mil  ridge, 
the  capital,  Newmarket.  M isbeach,  and  the  city  of  Ely.  Ii 
sends  (exclusive  of  its  boroughs)' 3 members  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 
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parliamentary  and  uiuncipal  boroutrh.  and  market-town  of 
En>rland.  capital  of  the  above  county,  and  seat  of  one  of  the 
grc;at  En.alish  universities,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Cam, 
and  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  49  miles  X.X.E.  of  Lon- 
don. I’op.  in  1,S51,  27.815.  The  town,  in  an  exten.sive  flat, 
eml)osomed  among  lofty,  trees,  has,  with  few  exceptions 
only,  narrow,  winding,  and  irregularly  built  streets:  but 
its  colleges  are  noble  edifices.  Principal  buildings  connected 
with  the  town.  St.  .Mary’s  and  Trinity  Churches,  both  fine 
structures;  St.  Sepulchre's,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
on  the  model  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  .Jerusalem;  a gram- 
mar school,  founded  in  1516;  a national  school,  with  600 
pupil.' ■ numerous  alms-houses;  a general  hospital : theatre 
in  the  suburb  of  Barnwell;  the  .shire-hall,  town-hall,  and 
jail,  enclosing  remains  of  the  ancient  castle;  a union  work- 
hou.se.  and  a house  of  correction  and  industry,  foutided  in 
1028  by  Hobson,  the  eccentric  carrier.  Cambridge  has  no 
manuf.ictures.  but  it  carries  on  a considerable  trade  by  the 
river  with  Lynn,  in  corn,  coals.  &c.;  and  it  is  a depot  for 
corn,  butter,  and  rape-oil.  forwarded  by  land  to  tlie  London 
markets.  It  is  divided  into  4 ward.s.  and  governed  by  a 
mayor.  10  aldermen,  and  60  councill  rs.  Stourbridge  Fair, 
which  continues  for  a fortnight  from  September  18,  though 
it  has  somewhat  declined,  is  still  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  kingdom  for  horses,  wool.  hops,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Cambridge  (independent  of  its  university')  .sends  2 members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the 
youngest  son  of  George  III.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  and  the 
dramatist  Cumberland  were  natives  of  the  town. 

The  U niversity  of  Cambridge,  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
ed in  the  seventh  century  by  Sigebert.  King  of  East  Anglia, 
consists  now  of  16  colleges  and  4 halls,  as  f How  : — St.  Peter's 
College,  or  Peter-house,  founded  in  1257  ; Clare  Hall,  dating 
from  1326,  and  having  a fine  avenue  and  groumis,  with  a 
handsome  stone  biidge  across  the  Cam;  I’embroke  Hall, 
1347,  pos.sessing  an  elegant  chapel  designed  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren;  Cains  College,  founded  in  1348;  Trinity  Hall, 
1350.  having  a remarkable  library:  Corpus  Chri.sti  College, 
founded  in  1351.  the  buildings  of  which  are  most  magnifi- 
cent; King's  College.  1441.  possessing  peculiar  pri\ilege.s, 
and  having  a chapel  which  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  later  English  architecture;  Queen's  College,  founded 
1446,  by  .'Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  refounded  by  the  con- 
sort of  Edward  IV..  to  which  are  attached  .some  beautiful 
grounds:  Catherinellall.  1475;  Jesus  College,  1496;  Christ’s 
College,  dating  from  1505;  St.  John's  College,  1511,  the 
buildings  ( f which  are  of  brick,  and  which  has  an  exten- 
sive library;  Magdalen  College,  1519:  Trinity  College,  1546, 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  establishments 
in  the  kingdom,  po.s.sessing  buildings  of  a highly  imposing 
character;  Emanuel  College.  1584;  Sidney’  Su.s.sex  College, 
15.»6:  and  Downing  College,  founded  in  1800.  Principal 
edifices,  also  connected  with  the  university,  are  the  .senate- 
hi>u.se.  an  elegant  Grecian  structure,  finished  in  176*):  the 
public  schools,  library,  observatory.  Pitt  press  or  univer- , 
sity  printing  office,  and  Fit/, william  museum.  The  library 
of  the  university  contains  17i).00u  volumes;  the  annual  in- 
come amounts  to  5500/.  The  observatorv  cost  19.0U0/.  Total 
number  of  members  on  the  boards  in  1847.  6638.  Each  col- 
lege or  hall  is  internally  governed  by  its  own  statutes;  but 
the  government  of  the  colleges,  as  a confederation,  rests 
with  a senate  composed  of  two  houses,  and  the  members  of 
which,  having  the  degree  of  Dr.  or  M.  A.,  amount  to  nearly 
2800.  The  executive  government  is  vested  in  the  chancel- 
lor. (at  present  11.  H.  H.  Piince  Albert.)  the  vice-<’hancellor. 
high  steward,  commissary,  proctors,  and  other  officers:  and 
two  courts,  of  which  the  vice-i  hancellorand  the  commissary 
are  the  head,  determine  most  of  the  legal  cases  occurring 
within  the  university  precincts.  As  in  Oxford,  candidates 
for  university  honors  rely  more  on  the  teaching  of  private 
tutors  fn-  instruction  than  on  that  of  the  professors.  Ma- 
thematics (thouah  not  to  the  exclusion  of  classical  and 
other  learning)  form  an  important  branch  of  study  at  Cam- 
briilge.  Newton.  Bacon,  and  many  of  the  cieiitest  divines 
and  poets  of  Britain,  conferred  lustre  on  this  school.  The 
pri/.es  open  to  the  university  at  large  amount  annually  to 
12n0/..  and  at^the  different  colleges  to  not  less  than  3t)0Z. 

1 he  general  income  of  the  university  is  said  not  to  exceed 
5561)/.  a year.  The  total  revenue  of  colleges  and  halls.  &c, 
was.  in  1835.  estimated  at  133.26)8/.  annually.  The  univer- 
sity sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  are 
clio.-ien  I y the  senate. 

Cambridge  is  a town  of  great  anticiuity;  in  Dooni.sday 
Book,  where  it  is  described  as  an  important  place,  it  is 
cHled  Grentebrige.  from  one  of  the  names  of  the  river,  the 
present  name,  derived  from  the  modern  name,  of  the  river 
C.im.  iK'ing  comparatively  recent.  In  871  it  was  burnt  by 
the  Danes,  and  again  in  lOlO,  Subsequently  to  this,  it  was 
the  scene,  at  various  periods,  of  events  which  have  become 
£natt*‘rs  of  history,  including  several  royal  visits,  and  some 
military  experiences  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  Of  the  an- 
cient castle  built  by  William  the  Conciueror,  on  the  site  of 
a Roman  station,  and  some  yeiirs  used  as  a county  jail, 
only  the  gateway  now  remains.  Pop.  in  1841,  24.453.  in 


1851,  27,803:  increase  18i/^  per  cent. — A student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  is  called  a C.^n'tab,  which  is  doubtless 
an  abbreviation  of  Cantabrigi.\n,  derived  from  the  Ccnta- 
BKiGiA,  the  Latin  name  of  the  town. 

C A M BRIDGE,  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  50 
milc's  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  516. 

CAMBRIDGB,  a township  of  Coos  co..  New  Hampshire, 
100  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  49. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a post-township  of  Lamoille  co.,  A’ermont, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Lamoille  River,  about  33  miles  N.K. 
by  N.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  manufactures  of  starch  and 
leather.  Pop.  1784. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a city  and  semi-capital  of  Middlesex  co., 
Massachusetts,  3 miles  AV.N.AV.  of  Boston,  in  lat.  42°  22'  21" 
N.,  Ion.  71°  7'  38"  '\V.  It  comprises  Cambridge,  the  seat  of 
Harvard  Univeisity,  East  Cambridge  Gorinerly  Lf'chmere 
Point),  Cambridgeport.  about  midway  between  Old  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston,  and  the  district  called  .North  Cambridge. 
Old  Cambridge,  or  Cambridge  Proper,  is  delightfully  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a beautiful  plain,  extending  from 
Charles  River.  The  streets  are  generally  broad  and  shaded 
with  lofty  elms.  Many  of  the  dwellings  stand  at  consider- 
able distances  from  each  other,  and  are  surrounded  with 
8})acious  yards,  ornamented  with  shrubbery  and  evergrecms. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  in  the  i)lace  is  llarvai  d Uni- 
versity, the  oldest  and  best  endowed  collegiate  institution 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  fountled  in  1638.  at)d  derives 
its  name  fi'om  the  Rev.  John  Harvard.  avIio  hecpieathed  it  a 
legacy  of  about  780/.  Its  funds,  at  the  present  time,  ann)unt 
to  about  $1,000,000.  Besides  the  collegiate  department  pro- 
l)er,  the  university  embraces  a law  school,  a theological 
school,  a medical  college,  and  a departiiient  for  those  who 
wish  to  ])repare  themselves  for  scientific  imrsnits,  without 
going  through  a classical  course.  The  last  was  instituted 
in  1848,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  Abbott 
Lawrence,  who  bestowed  ui)on  it  a miniificent  donation. 
The  hnildings  occu])ied  by  the  University  ai  e 21  in  number, 
20  of  which  are  in  Ciunbridge;  the  other  is  located  in  North 
Gi'ove  street,  Poston.  The  most  j)roniinent  are  University 
Hall,  containing  recitation  and  lecture  rooms:  llarvaid 
Hall,  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  the  officers  and  bene- 
factors of  the  institution ; Gore  Hall,  a fine  granite  structure, 
having  in  it  the  college  library,  the  Ai)])iet()n  Chapel,  the 
Zoological  Museum:  and  Boylston  Hall,  containing  the  ana- 
tomical museum  ami  chemical  laboratory.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  Divinity  Hall,  occuiiicd  by  the  theologic  al 
8tudent,s,  and  other  l.'uildings  for  the  accommodation  of  un- 
dergraduates. The  institution  has  a l)otaniial  garden  <>t 
about  eight  acres,  stored  with  a choice  selection  of  shrubs 
and  plants,  both  native  and  exotic;  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  telescopes  in  the  cmintry.  The  lectures  to  medi- 
cal stuilents  are  given  at  the  Medical  College  in  Post)  n.  In 
1864  the  alumni  of  Harvard  amounted  to  7673,  a greater 
number  than  of  any  other  college  in  the  Union.  There  are 
within  the  chartered  liniits  of  Cambridge  about  20  chuiches, 
a first-cla.ss  hotel,  6 hanks.  2 savings  institutions,  a mutual 
fire  insurance  company,  and  vaiious  literary  charitable 
associations. 

East  C.amhridge  is  contu'cted  with  Boston  by  Cansil  Bridge, 
atid  will)  Charlestown  by  Piison  Point  Bridge.  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  with  strc’e'ts.  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  Jtnd  contains,  besides  the  county  bnihlings.  a ])<  st- 
<)ffice  and  several  manufjict'  ries.  Among  the  l.itfer  may  1)6 
mentioned  2 e.xtensive  glass  mat)ufactorii‘s.  in  one  of  which 
$500,000  worth  of  glass  is  annually  i)roiluced. 

Camhiidgeport.  connecteil  with  Boston  by  a bridge,  con- 
tains the  town  house,  sevenil  churches.  3 banks,  a savings 
institution,  and  mannliictoi ies  of  boilers  ami  machinery. 

Cambridge  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  iti  New  England, 
having  been  settled  in  1630.  It  first  took  the  mime  of  New- 
town, which  was  soon  after  changed  fi  r ifs  present  one. 
The  “Freeman's  Oath,”  one  of  the  fiist  news])ai)er8  i)ub- 
lished  in  the  United  States,  was  issued  here  by  Stei)hen  Day. 
The  same  printingestablishment  is  still  continued  under  the 
name  of  the  University  Press.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  American  army  was  encamiietl  in  Camhi  idge.  while 
the  British  had  possession  of  Poston.  Pop.  in  1830,  6072; 
1840.  8409;  18,50,  15.215;  in  1860,  26,060. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a post-towmship  of  AVashingfon  co..  New 
YorU.33milesN.N.E.of  Alliany.  It  hasan  academy.  P.2419. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a imst-village of  Venango  townsiiip.  Craw- 
ford CO., Pennsylvania. on  French  Creek,and  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  estern  R.R.,  15  miles  N.N.E,  of  .Meadville,  and 
25  miles  S.  of  Erie,  has  an  active  trade.  I’op.  1012. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a imst-village  on  the  line  lietween  Lancas- 
ter and  Chester  counties.  I’ennsylvania,  ’22  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Lancaster.  'J'he  post-office  is  in  Lancaster  county. 

CA'iBRIDGE,  a liandsome  post-village,  capital  of  Dor- 
chester CO.,  Maryland,  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Chop- 
tank  River,  about  20  miles  from  its  entrance  in  Chesaiieaxo 
Bay,  and  50  miles  S.E,  from  Annapolis.  It  lias  a court- 
house. academy,  and  5 churches.  The  river  at  this  plact  )» 
2 miles  wide.  Pop.  1862. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a pos  -village  in  Ahhevihe  disttict,  South 
Carolina,  about  60  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Coliur/oi* 
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CAIMBRIDGK,  a post-village  of  Dallas  co.,  Alabama,  80 
-lollies  S.  by  K-  of  Tuscaloosa. 

vAMBlilDG  K,a  tovvTishipof  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1524. 

CA  >I  BK  IDG  E,  a post-village,  capital  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio, 
ts  situated  in  the  above  township,  on  the  Central  Railroad, 
21  miles  E.  of  Zanesville,  and  77  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 
It  contains  thecoui  t-house,  5 churches,  an  academy,  2 banks, 
2 news|ia|)er  offices,  a town-hall,  a woollen  lactory,.and  3 
mills.  Po]).  alarnt  1500. 

CA.MBIilDGE.  a post-township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Lena- 
wee CO.,  Jlichigan.  Pop.  1148. 

CA.MBKIDGE,  or  CAMBhIDGE  CITY,  a post-village  of 
^^ayne  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  IVhitewater  liiver  and  Canal, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  National  Hoad,  52  miles  E.  of  In- 
dianapolis. It  contains  3 churches,  1 bank,  1 newspai>er 
office,  a ma.sonic  hall,  aiid  a large  machine-shoi).  The  Indiana 
Central  Railroad  passes  through  it.  and  another  lailroad  is 
in  progT(‘ss  to  Connersville.  Poj).  1622. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Henry 
co.,  Illinois,  140  miles  N.  by  \V.  of  Springfield.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a rich  farming  district,  in  which  stone  coal  is 
abundant.  Po]i.  718. 

CAMBRIDGE, apost-villageofSalineco., Missouri.  P.318. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Dane  co..  Wis- 
consin, on  the  Koshkonong  River,  22  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Jladi- 
6on,  has  a good  water-power,  with  a flouring  and  a saw  mill. 
Pop.  about  ;i00.  Laid  out  about  the  year  1848. 

CA.MBRIDGE,  GULF  OF,  in  North-western  Australia,  be- 
tween Capes  Dussejour  and  Domett;  lat.  14°  45'  S.  It  is 
about  20  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  runs  about  75  miles 
inland. 

CAM  BRIDGEPORT,  a post-village  in  Brandon  township, 
Windham  co.,  Yermont,  contains  a bed  of  soapstone,  which 
is  e-Ktensively  wrought. 

C.\.MBRrDGEPORT,  Ma.ssachusetts.  See  C.vmrkidgk. 

C.A.MBltILS,  kdm-breelsL  a seaport  town  of  Spaiu,  8 miles 
S.IV'.  of  Tarragona.  Pop.  2254. 

CAMGIUS,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Clackmannan,  2 
miles  W.  of  .\lloa.  with  an  extensive  distillery. 

C.iM'BUSLANGL  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark. 

CAM'BUS.N  ETIPAN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark. 

CAMBYNA,  kam-bl'niu  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, 15  miles  S.  of  Celebes,  lat.  5°  21'  S..  Ion.  121°  57'  E. 
Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  20  miles;  breadth.  15  miles. 

CA.MDEN,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  New  .Ter.sey. 
has  an  area  of  about' 220  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.E.  ny  Pensauken  Creek.  N.IV.  by  the  Delaware,  and  on 
the  S.W.  by  Big  'I'iinber  Creek,  and  is  also  drained  by  Coo- 
per’s Creek,  which  affords  some  water-power.  The  surface 
is  level,  except  where  worn  down  by  streams,  'fhe  soil  in 
the  E.  part  is  sandy,  and  in  the  AV.  a fertile  loam  producing 
great  qualities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Philadelphia 
markets.  Marl  is  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 
The  inhabitants  in  the  eastern  portion  are  principally  en- 
gaged ill  m uiufiictures  of  iron  and  gla.ss.  'I'he  railroad  con- 
necting Camden  with  Ahsecum  traverses  the  county.  Or- 
ganized in  1844.  having  been  formed  from  Gloucester  county, 
and  named  from  its  seat  of  justice,  the  city  of  Camden. 
Pop.  34.457. 

CAMDE.V,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  A'irginia.  and  on  the  N.  side  of  Albemarle 
Sound,  has  an  area  of  about  280  square  miles  Pa.squotank 
River  forms  the  entire  boundary  on  the  S.W'.  The  surface 
is  level,  and  partly  occupied  by  the  Dismal  Swamp.  'I'he 
K >1  is  fertile.  'I'he  county  contains  forests  of  cedar  and  cy- 
pitoss.  which  are  valuable  for  lumber.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  22  miles  long.  Formed  in  1777, 
and  named  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Camden,  who,  as  a mem 
be.'- of  the  British  Parliament,  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
A-mericaii  colonie.s.  Capital,  Camden  Court  House.  Pop. 
534:0.  of  whom  32 1 6 were  free,  and  2127  slaves. 

CAM  DEN,  a county  forming  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Georgia, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  Florida,  has  an  area  of 
600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Santilla  River, 
and  bounded  on  the  by  the  St.  Mary’s  River.  'I’he  sur- 
face is  mostly  level,  and  the  .soil  sandy,  'fhe  limits  ol  the 
county  incluile  Cumberland  Island,  which  is  18  miles  long, 
oy  2 or  3 miles  wide,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
uanow  channel.  Capital,  .Tetferson,  Pop.  5420,  of  whom 
1277  were  free,  and  4143  slaves. 

CA'iDEN,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Missouri,  has 
an  area  of  about  i.OO  s(iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Osage  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Niangua,  the  l.ittle 
\iaugua,  and  the  Grand  Auglaize  and  its  two  branches. 
I'he  surface  is  uneven,  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  Lead 
is  found  on  the  banks  of  Osage  River,  in  this  county. 
Capital,  Linn  Creek.  Pop.  4975,  of  whom  4769  were  free, 
aud  206  slaves. 

CA  .M'DEN,  a maritime  county  of  New  South  Wales,  hav- 
irg  E.  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  enclosed  on  other  sides  by  the 
counties  of  ( umberland.  Cork,  Westmoreland,  St.  Vincent, 
ind  Argyle.  'I'he  Shoalhaven  and  Neiieau  Rivers  form  parts 
pf  its  boundaries. 

CAM  DEN.  a post-village  and  township  in  Knox  co.,  Maine, 
xn  the  W.  side  of  Penobscot  Bay,  40  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Au- 
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gusta.  The  inhabitants  are  exten.sively  engaged  in  com 
inerce  aud  shiii-building,  and  lime  is  manufactured  to  » 
great  extent.  Pop.  4588. 

CAAIDEN,  a iiost-village  of  Oneida  co..  New  York,  about 
35  miles  N.W.  of  Utica,  on  the  Rome  and  Watertown  Kail 
road.  It  contains  a bank.  Pop.  of  the  township,  3187. 

CAMDEN,  a city,  port  of  delivery,  and  seat  of  justice  of 
Camdmi  co..  New  .lersey,  is  situated  on  a plain  on  the  lefr 
bank  of  the  Delaw.avo  River,  immediately  opposite  to  Phila 
delphia,  with  which  it  is  conni’cted  by  means  of  4 steam  ter 
ries.  By  railroad  it  is  .32  miles  S.S.W.  of  'frenton,  87  mi^'.e 
S.W.  of  New  York,  and  8 miles  N.  of  AVoodbury.  The  Abse- 
cum  Railroad,  extending  from  this  place  to  Absecum  Beach, 
was  completed  July,  18.54.  'i’he  Cape  May  and  Millville 
and  AA'est  Jersey  Railroads  terminate  here:  a new  and  hand 
some  (h'pot  for  the  latter  road  is  (1865)  about  to  be  built 
'I’he  city  is  regularly  laiil  out  with  streets  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  contains  many  fine  dwellings, 
especially  in  the  North  AA'ard.  'The  public  buildings  are  a 
court-house,  2 banks,  2 exten.sive  railroad  depfits  and  14  or 
15  churches,  viz.:  2 Eiiiscopal,  2 Presbytei’ian,  3 Baiitist,  4 
Methodist,  2 Friends,  and  1 Roman  Catholic.  'I’he  court- 
house, in  which  are  .'ipartments  occupied  as  a jail,  is  a rough- 
cast edifice  with  iron  columns.  In  Camden  tliere  are  2 lite- 
rary associations,  and  a mutual  insurance  company:  also  3 
saw  mills,  2 ii-on  foundries,  1 extensive  iroTi  works  (at 
Kaighn’s  Point),  where  a U.  S.  monitor  is  now  in  course  of 
construction:  abso  a manufactory  for  the  construction  of 
machinery  used  in  woollen  mills,  1 rolling,  1 drug,  and  1 grist 
mill. besides  chemical  and  glass  works,  and  several  ship-yaids. 
Two  newspapers  are  issiied.  Gas  light  was  first  intn  duced 
about  the  commenemnent  of  the  year  b''52.  'I’he  city  was 
chartertd  in  1831,  and  is  divided  into  tlii'ee  wards.  go\  erned 
by  a mayor  and  common  conncil,  1 n 1840,  Camden  cimtaini  d 
only  3.371  inhabitants;  in  1850,  9479;  in  1865,  about  18.(  00. 

CAAIDE.N,  a ffourishing  post-villageof  Kent  co.,  Delaware, 
on  a branch  of  Jones  < reidc.  3 miles  S.  of  Dover.  P.  .a!  out  400. 

CAAIDEN.  North  Carolina.  See  Camden  Court  House. 

CAAIDEN.  a tiourishing  town,  capital  of  Kershaw  district. 
South  Carolina,  is  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  A\  ateree 
River.  33  miles  N.E.  of  Cnlumlda.  and  142  miles  N.  by  A\’.  ol 
Charleston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  The 
river  is  navimbleby  steanrboats  to  this  place.  Caindmi  is 
surrounded,  by  a fertile  district,  in  whic  h cotton,  maize,  and 
peaches  t!ouiish.  The  recent  completi'  ii  of  the  Canidm 
Branch  Railroad  has  increased  the  activity  of  bu.sitiess  in 
the  town.  It  contains  an  academy,  an  arsenal,  a library,  a 
bank,  and  4 or  5 churches,  'fhere  is  1 cotton  factory  in 
operation  about  1 mile  from  the  town,  'fhe  two  banks  of 
the  river  are  connected  'ny  a bridge  near  this  place.  A bat- 
tle was  fought  here  in  August.  1780.  between  (Jeneral  Gatef 
and  Lord  Cornwallis;  another  in  April.  1781,  between  Gene- 
ral Greene  and  Lord  Rawdon.  Poj).  1621. 

CAMDEN,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  AA’ilcox  co., 
Abtbama,  is  situated  on  a healthy  eminence.  4 miles  S.  of 
.A.labama  River,  and  about  80  miles  S.AV.  of  .Alontgcmery. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade,  and  is  the  most  pcjmb’us 
town  in  the  county.  'I'he  population  has  nearly  doul  led 
since  1847.  This  place  has  been  erroneously  named  Bar- 
boursville”  on  several  maps  of  the  slate.  Camden  contains 
a re.'pectable  academy  and  2 female  seminaries.  P.  cbmit  uu. 

C.A.AIDEN,  a post-village  of  Madi.son  co..  Alis.sissippi,  40 
miles  N.N.E.  of.lackson.  and  5 miles  from  Big  Black  River. 

C.A.MDEN,  a handsome  post-village,  capital  of  AVashita  co  , 
Arkansas,  on  the  right  (AAM  bank  of  tbe  AA'asbita  River.  IIC 
miles  S.  by  AA’  of  Little  Rock.  It  is  situated  on  a declivity 
of  a high  range  of  hills,  and  is  built  in  a very  tasteful  style 
A few  years  ago  the  site  was  occupied  by  a dense  forest,  and 
many  of  the  trees  are  .still  standing  in  the  streets.  Camden 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  state,  and  pos- 
sesses great  advantages  fir  trade,  being  at  the  head  of 
navigation  for  large  steamers,  several  of  which,  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  conveying  produce  down  the  river  tc 
New  Orleans.  A plank-road  has  been  commenced,  whidi 
will  connect  Camden  with  Fulton,  on  Red  River,  and  will 
probably  draw  an  increase  of  bxisiness.  The  growth  of  this 
place  has  been  very  rapid,  and  is  likely  to  continue  .so.  It 
was  settled  about  1842.  In  1848  the  population  was  near 
600:  in  1860,2219.  'I’he  site  was  formerly  a rendez- 

vous for  hunters,  and  known  as  Ecore  h,  Fabre.” 

CAAIDEN,  a post-vill.age.  capital  of  Benton  co..  Tennessee, 
85  miles  AA'.  of  Nashville,  and  9 miles  from  the  'I’ennessec 
River,  has  about  200  inhabitants. 

CAAIDEN,  a small  village  of  AIcNairy  co..  Tennessee. 

C.A.AIDEN.  a flourishing  p'\st-viliage  of  Preble  co..  Ohio,  on 
the  Eaton  and  Hamilton  Railroad,  38  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a fine  farming  country,  and  has  a good 
water-power,  which  is  employed  in  .several  flouring  and  saw 
mills.  It  contains  about  100  lionses.  Pop.  637, 

CAAIDEN,  a township  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1031. 

CA  AID  I N,  a post-township  in  the  S.AV'.  part  ol  llillscial® 
CO.,  Alichigan.  Pop.  1513. 

CAAIDEN,  a village  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan,  23  miles  S.E. 
of  Grand  Rapids. 

CAMDEN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Inuian^ 
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on  Dpe»  Creek,  about  65  miles  N.N.W.  from  Indianapolis, 
has  aliout  JOO  inhabitants. 

PAMDKN.  a pleasant  post-village  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Siilainonie  River,  11  miles  N \V  of  Portland.  A plank- 
road,  40  miles  Ions,  connects  it  with  Fort  Wayne.  The 
water-powerortheriverisenii)loye(l  in  flourinsand  sawmills. 

CAMDEN,  a post-villaseaml  township  in  ISclinyler  co  , Illi- 
nois, about  VI  miles  W.  from  Rnshville.  I’oj)  869. 

CA.MDKN,  or  CA.MDKN  MILbS,  a thriving  i)ost-vlllage 
Df  Rock  Island  co.,  Illinois,  on  Rock  River,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  Mississippi.  2 or  3 miles  S.W.  of  Rock  Island  City. 
It  is  amply  sniiplied  with  water-i)ower,  and  has  several  mills. 

CA  MDEN,  a po.st-villag<!  of  Ray  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  7 miles  N AV.  of  Richmond.  It 
contains  5 stores,  1 steam-mill,  and  3 tobacco  factories.  Pop. 
about  750. 

CA.MDEN,  a vill.age  of  Canada  co..  New  South  Wales,  on 
the  Nepean,  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Sydney. 

CA.MUEN  RAY,  in  Russian  America,  is  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  hit.  70*^  N.,  Ion.  145®  W. 

CAMDEN  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-village,  port  of  entry, 
and  capital  of  Camden  co..  North  Carolina,  on  the  left  bank 
of  Pasquotank  River.  219  miles  E.N.E.  of  I'aleijh.  I’egi.s- 
tered  tonnage  in  1854, 12i)9:  enrolled  and  licensed  13.862  tons. 

CA.MDE.N  POINT,  a i)ost-village  of  Platte  co.,  Mi.ssouri,  34 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Independence. 

CAMDEN  STATION,  a post  offlce  of  Loraine  co  . Ohio. 

C.\  .M  DE.\-T0M'N,  England,  a suburb  of  bondon.  co.  of 
Middlesex,  on  its  N.  side,  intersected  hv  the  London  and 
Birniingham  Railway,  3^  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Paul's,  on  the 
rof.d  to  llainp.-^tead.  Named  after  the  Marquis  of  Camden, 
lessee  of  the  manor  in  which  it  is  situated. 

CAM'DE.N VI RLE.  a small  post-village  of  Anderson  co.. 
Kentucky,  on  Salt  River. 

CAM'EL.  a small  river  of  England.  See  Ai.ax. 

CA  .M  ELEY,  kamVl-e.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CA.MtELFORD,  a municipal  borough  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Cornwall,  on  the  Camel.  II  miles  N..N'.E.  of  Rod- 
miii.  It  formerly  .sent  2 member.s  to  the  House  ofCoinmons. 
Here  was  fuaght  the  famous  battle  between  King  Arthur 
and  his  nephew  Modred.  .v.n.  543. 

C.YM'EL  J-n'.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling.  H miles 
W..\'.W.  of  Falkirk.  Old  Camelon.  a little  north-westward, 
was  an  ancient  port  on  the  Can  on,  supposed  to  be  the  Roman 
Ad-  Vdlltun. 

C.\MEL.  QUEEN’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset, 
51  miles  E.N.E.  of  Roidiester  On  Camalet.  a steep  hill  in 
this  p.irish.  are  interesting  remains  of  a Roman  or  Rritish 
lamp  called  by  the  inhabitants.  King  .-Vrthur’s  Palace.” 

CAMEL’S  RUMP  or  CA.MEL’S  RACK  MOUNTAIN,  one 
jf  the  highest  peaks  of  the  (Ireen  Mountains,  Vermont.  17 
miles  W.  of  Montpelier.  Height,  4188  feet.  Front  some 
points  of  view,  this  mountain  summit  bears  a resemblance 
to  a croucliing  lion,  whence  the  latter  appellation  has  some- 
times been  bestowed  upon  it. 

CAMEL.  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

C.Y.ME.N,  kd’meii,  a town  of  Prus.sia,  M'estphalia,  8 miles 
S.W.  of  Hamm.  Pop.  2780. 

CA.ME.N/,  kd'm^nts.  a town  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Raut- 
zen.  on  the  White  Ulster,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Dresden.  It 
has  manutactories  of  eartlicuwai-e,  tobacco,  and  starch, 
several  dye-works  and  tanneries,  and  numerous  mills.  It 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  18-12.  Lessing,  the 
poet,  was  born  here,  June  22,  1729.  An  hospital  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  m ■inoiy  in  1826.  Pop.  4000. 

C.\M  ER.\-DE  LOR  )S.  kii'ma-rd-d  i-lo'boce,  a maritime  vil- 
lage of  the  island  of  .Madeira,  and  the  first  .settled  by  Euro- 
peans, a few  miles  W.  of  Santa  Cruz. 

C.\.MER1.  kii-m:Pree,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Pie  Imont.  4i  miles  .N.E.  of  Novara.  Pop.  3840. 

CA.M'EK1NG11.\M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

C.YMERI.VO.  kd-in.i-reehio,  (unc.  Cumt'rifnuin.)  h city  of 
Central  Italj,  formerly  capital  of  a small  delegation  of  the 
same  name,  Pontifical  States,  41  miles  S.W.  of  Ancona. 
Pop.  5182.  It  has  a cathedral,  an  archbishop’s  palace.  12 
monasteries  and  7 convents,  a university  of  the  second  order, 
founded  in  1727. and  a small  silk  fictory.  It  was  anciently 
an  important  city,  and  is  the  birth-place  of  Carlo  Maratti. 

C.YM'ERiJ.N.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

CA.MtERON,  a county  forming  the  southern  extremity  of 
Te.xa.s,  bordering on  theGnlfof  Mi-xico,  has  an  area  of  about 
30  0 squire  miles.  The  Rio  Grande  forms  its  southern 
boundary  and  separates  it  from  .Mexico.  The  soil  is  mostly 
uncultivated,  but  is  adapted  to  cotton,  mai/.e,and  sugar-cane. 
Live-stock  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  county  con- 
tains nnu  rons  salt  lakes,  IVom  which  salt  of  good  <|'nality 
is  i rocuri  . Sal  del  Rey,  the  largest  of  these,  is  callable  of 
furnishing  almost  unlimited  (|uaniities.  Capital,  Rrowns- 
ville.  l‘op.  in  186u,  6028,  of  whom  6021  were  free.  Named 
in  honor  of  Captain  Cameron,  who  fell  in  the  expedition 
against  .Mier. 

C.\.M  ERON,  A post-village  and  township  of  Steuben  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  324  miles 
from  New  York  city.  Pop  1566. 

CAM  1. RON,  Pennsylvania.  See  Appendix. 
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CAMERON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Milam  co.,  Texas,  on 
Little  River,  58  miles  in  a direct  line  N.E.  of  Au.slin  City. 

CAMEROON'S,  caui-er-ooms/,  or  CAMERONES,  kilm-er 
o'n^s.  a river  of  M’estein  Africa.  Upper  Guinea,  which,  after 
a S.W.  course  of  uncertain  length,  enters  the  Right  of  Riafra, 
m ar  lat.  4°  N.,  Ion.  9®  40'  E.,  by  an  estuary  20  miles  in  width, 
and  containing  several  large  islands.  For  40  miles  beyond  the 
mangrove  region,  atils  mouth,  it  is  about  400  yards  in  average 
breadth;  depth  in  dry  season  frnm  2 to  20  feet,  but  during 
rains  it  is  navigable  for  .ships  of  any  draught.  Alsiut  90 
miles  from  the  sea  it  forms  a cataract,  as  do  several  of  its 
affluents  in  passing  through  the  Cameroons  Mountains. 
On  its  banks  are  many  populous  villages. 

CAM'ERON  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co.,  New 
York. 

CAMEROONS’  MOUNTAINS,  a chain  in  M’estern  Africa 
The  culminating  point  being  in  lat.  4°  13'  N.,  Ion.  9°  10'  E., 
is  13.000  feet  in  elevation.  It  is  covered  nearly  to  tlie  sum- 
mit with  trees  of  luxuriant  growth,  and  seems  to  foi-m  ihe 
commencement  of  a range  of  volcanic  hills  stretching  N.E.. 
and  uniting  with  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  lat.  6°  N., 
Ion.  12®  20  E.  See  C.ape  C.ajieroons. 

CAM'ERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CAM  ETA,  kl-uid'td,  a populous  and  flourishing  town 
of  Rrazil,  province  of  Para,  on  the  'locantins.  J-5  miles  S.W. 
of  Relem.  The  district  which  was  assigned  to  Camel.t  in 
183J.  is  extremely  fertile,  and  contains  a pojuilation  of 
20,000.  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation. 

C A M I C 1 .AN  Ai  A Q U /E.  See  C.vstel  Termini. 

CAMICUS.  See  Platam. 

CAMIGUIN  (kd-me-gheenO  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Palm- 
yanes  Islands,  off  the  northern  coast  of  Luzon,  in  the  Aialay 
Archipelago,  lat.  18®  54' N..  Ion.  121°  63' E..  from  7 to  9 
miles  long,  high  and  hilly.  The  southern  part  is  termed  ol 
a high  mountain,  formerly  a volcano,  visible  at  ( 0 miles 
distance.  'I’he  shore  is  lined  wiih  coral  rock.  On  the  west- 
ern side  is  the  port  of  San  Pin  Quinto.  the  only  place  among 
these  islands  where  a large  ship  can  be  considered  at  all 
safe. 

CAMIGUIN  ISLAND,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Philip 
pines,  on  the  north-westeim  coast  of  Mindanao,  lat.  8°  59' 
N.,  Ion.  124®  20'  E. 

CAMIIJLUS.  a post-township  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  Syracu.se  and  Rochester  Rail- 
road. 7 miles  W.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  2940. 

CAM  1 Ml. A.  kd-meen'yd.  a fortified  town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  l\Iinho.  27  miles  N.AV.  of  Praga,  on  the  Aliuho, 
near  its  mouth.  Pop.  2520. 

CAMISANO,  kd-me-.si'no.  a .small  towm  of  Lombardy,  8^ 
miles  F,.S.E.  of  Vicenza.  Pop.  2600. 

CAMISANO.  a small  town  of  Lombardy,  5 miles  N. N.E. 
of  Crema.  Pop.  2000. 

CAM'LAPOOIU.  a town  of  Rritish  Indi.a.  presidency  of 
Madras,  contiguous  to  the  ruins  of  Rijanagur,  (wliich  .see,) 
of  which  city  it  probably  once  formed  a part.  Near  it  are 
two  magnificent  Hindoo  temides. 

CA.M'LIN  or  CRUAltLIN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co. 
of  Antrim. 

CAAPMA,  a p.arish  ot  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  of  Ro.s- 
com  inon. 

CAM.MARATA.  kd-md-rd'td,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  A'al 
Mazzara.  21  miles  N.N.E.  of  Girgenti.  Pop.  5260. 

CA.MCMERTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

CA.MMIN,  KAAIMIN,  kiim-meen'.  or  KAMIN.  kd-nuwn'. 
a town  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  province  of  Pomerania, 
38  miles  N.E.  of  Stettin,  near  the  Raliic.  Pop.  3176.  It  has 
a cathedral,  and  a seminary  for  noble  ladies. 

C.AMMIN  or  KAM.MIN,  a town  of  M'e.st  Prua^ia.  circle 
of  Marienwerder,  on  the  Kamionka.  Pop.  785.  Cammin  or 
Camin  is  al.so  the  name  of  villages  in  tlie  same  circle,  and 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  .Meeklenbiirg-Scliwerin. 

CAMOGHE.  k^-mii/gA,a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Ticino,  on  the  bordeis  of  Lombardy.  7 miles  N.  of  Lake 
Lu'gano.  It  has  an  elevation  of  8860  feet. 

CA.MOGLl.  kd-mAPyee.  a maritime  town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  province,  and  13  miles  E S.E.  of  Genoa,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  built  entirely  in  the  sea.  Pop.  5809. 

C.AMMLIN,  a town  of  Ireland.  Leinster,  co.  of  IVexford, 
on  the  Rann.  6^  miles  S.5V.  of  Gorev.  I’op.  561. 

CAMONICA..  kd-mon/e-kd, or  VALLE  CAMONICA,  vd)t- 
h\  kd-moiPe-kd,  a ^ alley  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Rergamo,  formed  by  two  branches  of  a ramification  of 
the  IHnntian  .Alps,  and  stretching  about  50  miles  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.AV..  along  both  branches  of  the  Oglio.  and  as 
far  as  the  Lake  of  l.>ien.  The  inhahitauts,  now  about  50,000, 
were  anciently  called  Chriruvi. 

CA.M  IRT.A,  kd-moR'td,  CAR  MORTA,  kaR-moiPla.  or 
NlC.AVARl.  ne-kd-vithee.  one  of  the  Nicohar  Islands.  Gulf 
of  Rengal,  lat.  8°  2' N.,  Ion.  93°  40'  E. : leinrth.  16  mile.s, 
hreidth.  from  2 to  5 miles.  It  is  separated  by  a narrow  ?hiin- 
nel  from  Noncowry.  and.  along  with  tiiat  island,  forms  Non- 
cowry Harbor,  which  is  well  sheltered  and  verj'  capacious. 

CA.M  I’. AG. \. A.  kdm  pdiPyd.  a town  of  Naples,  pr'  luce 
of  Principato  Citra,  20  miles  E.  of  .'^alerno,  in  the  mi  ht  of 
high  mountains.  Pop.  6750.  It  is  a bishop's  see,  and  Las  * 
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fine  catheilial,  several  churches  and  convents,  a hospital, 
and  a collej'e. 

CA.M FAUNA,  a.  village  oi  Northern  Italy,  delegation,  and 
12  miles  S.VV.  of  Venice. 

CAMFAUNAC,  kfiM'pdn'y^k',  a village  of  Fiance,  depart 
meat  of  Aveyron,  'l\i  miles  F,  of  llodez.  Fop.  1300. 

CAiMFAU.n  A UI  klm-pdiFyd  dee  ro'md,.  an  old  pro- 

vince of  the  I’ontilical  States,  in  Italy,  nearly  correspond- 
ing in  limits  to  the  ancient  Lafium.  now  forming  the  delega- 
tion of  Frosinone  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Coinarca  di 
Fvoma.  extending  along  the  W.  coast  from  Oivita  Vecchia  to 
Astura  and  the  Fontine  Marshes,  and  inland  to  the  Allia« 
and  Saline  Hills,  Home  being  near  its  centre.  Length,  about 
70  miles:  greatest  breadth,  40  miles.  It  is  an  undulating 
region,  rising  to  200  feet  atove  the  sea.  and  is  skirted  on  the 
Mediterranean  by  a strip  of  marsh  land  from  2 to  3 miles  in 
breadth.  Once  the  rii  hest  and  most  populous  country  in 
the  world,  it  is  now  destitute  of  inhabitants,  except  in  a few 
towns  scattered  over  its  surtace,  to  which  the  laborers  resort 
at  night  to  avoid  the  effects  of  tiiahiria. 

CAMF.AGNATICO,  kdm-pdu-yd'te-ko,  a town  of  Tu.scany, 
15  miles  .\.K.  of  Orossetto.  Fop.  9.»4. 

CA.MFAGNOLA,  kdm-pdn-yo'la,  a village  of  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Modena,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Reggio.  Fop.  2000. 

CAMF.VN,  kfiM'pSiN'i'.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
the  llautes-Fyreuees.  13  miles  .'^.S.E.  of  Ragneres-en-Higorre, 
on  the  Adour,  in  the  tine  valley  of  the  same  name.  Fop. 
in  1>52,  3900.  The  gieater  part  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
marble  from  the  rich  qufirries  in  the  vicinity. 

C.V.MF.AN.V,  kdm-pdiFyd,  an  i.sland  off  the  western  coast 
of  Fatagonia.  lat.  4S“  30'  S..  and  Ion.  75°  30'  AV..  separated 
from  Wellington  Island  by  Fallos  Channel.  Length,  from 
N.  to  about  55  miles,  average  breadth.  10  miles. 

CAMFAN.V,  kdm-pdhid,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabi-ia-Citra.  7 miles  S.W.  of  Cariati.  Fop.  2t00. 

CA.MI'ANA.  L.\,  Id  kdm-pd'nd,  a town  of  Spain,  .37  miles 
E.N.K.  of  Seville.  i'op.  5 ,74.  It  has  remains  of  Moorish 
architecture  and  commerce  in  grain,  fruit,  and  wine. 

C.A.Ml’A.N  AKIG.  kdm  pd-nd  re-o.  a town  of  Spain.  Estre- 
inadura.  02  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Hadajos.  Its  manufactures 
consist  of  linen  fabrics,  esparto  lOpes,  wine,  and  oil ; its 
trade,  grain,  wool,  and  esparto.  Fop.  5400. 

C.AAIFAN' L'L',  kdm-pd-i  StL  a town  of  Spain,  island  of 
Ma.iorca.  22  miles  N.E  of  Falma.  Fop.  21S8. 

CA.Ml’A.N  ILA.  kdm-pdntyd  a modern  city  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vin.'e  of  Minas  Geraes.  LoO  miles  S.  AV.  of  Ouro-i'reto.  Fop. 
3000.  It  has  .several  churches,  a Latin  school,  and  a hospital 
found,  d in  1835. 

CAMF.VNI.A  FELICE,  kdm-pd/ne-d  fd-lee'chd,  Naples. 
See  Terra-di-L,\voro. 

CAArF.AUL  a river  and  town  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  on 
its  E.  coast,  about  75  miles  S.W.  of  Singapore. 

C.V.Al FBELL.  kam'el  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  A’irginia, 
has  an  area  of  576  sijuare  miles.  .lames  Liver  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  N..  and  Staunton  Hiver  on  the  S. : it  is  al.so 
drained  by  Otter  and  Falling  Rivers.  'The  surtace  is  hiily 
and  broken  ; the  soil  generally  productive.  Iron  ore  is 
found,  and  granite  is  abundant  in  the  county.  The  .lames 
River  Canal  passes  along  the  northern  border.  The  A'ir- 
ginia  and  'I'ennessee  Railroad,  and  the  South  Side  Railroad, 
connect  with  each  other  at  Lynchburg,  the  chief  town  of  the 
county.  Organized  in  1784.  and  named  in  honor  of  General 
William  Campbell,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Capital,  (ampbell  ( ourt-IIouse.  Pop.  26,197,  of  whom  14,617 
were  free,  and  11, .580  slaves. 

CAMFR  .LL,  a county  in  the  N.AA'.  central  part  of  Geor- 
gia, contains  36i)  square  mills.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  and  also  drained  by  Sweetwater  Creek. 
The  surface  is  broken  and  undulaiing:  the  soil  various.  The 
lands  on  the  river  and  creeks  consist  of  a black  loam,  adajited 
to  grain  and  cotton,  which  are  the  staples.  'The  rocks  of  the 
county  are  mostly  primitive.  Gold,  iron,  and  soaiistone  are 
found.  'The  streams  furnish  considerabie  water-power.  The 
Atlanta  and  L.a  Grange  Railroad  passes  along  tlie  S.E.  bor- 
der. Named  in  honor  of  Duncan  G.  Campbell,  a member  of 
the  Georgia  legislature.  Capit.il,  Campbelltou.  Pop.  8301, 
of  wdiom  6297  were  free,  ami  2001  slaves. 

CA 'I PBELL,  a County  in  the  N..\.E.  part  of  Tennessee, 
bordering  on  Kentucky,  lias  bn  area  estimated  at  450  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  New  River,  and  other  affluents  of 
the  Cumberland.  'The  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  and 
partly  covered  with  extensive  forests.  A ridge  of  the  Cum- 
berland Moutitaiiis  pjosses  through  the  county.  Capital, 
/acksborough.  Pup.  0712,  of  whom  6346  were  free,  and  366 
si .» res. 

C AMPBELL,  a county  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
Kentucky, bordering  on  the  Ohio  River,  nearly  opposite  Cin- 
cinnati, lias  an  area  of  120  sipiare  miles.  'The  Licking  River 
for;us  its  western  boundary,  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  the 
N.AVL  extremity.  'J'he  surface  is  diversified  by  level  bottom 
lands  and  rollingnplands.  'The  .-oil  is  excellent  and  well  cul- 
tivated. 'The  rock  w Inch  underiies  the  county  is 'Trenton  lime- 
stone. Formed  in  1794,  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Tohn 
Camphell,formerlymeml)er  of  the  state  senate.  Ca]iital,Ale.x- 
aiidria.  Pop.  20,909.  of  whom  20,793  were  free, and  116  slaves. 
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C.AMPBELL,  a post-village  ana  lownsnip  ot  Steuben  co., 
New  York,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Bath,  on  Coiihocton  River,  and 
traver.sed  by  the  Ruffalo  and  Corning  Railioad.  cop.  1622. 

CAMPBELL,  a post-offlce  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CA'I PBELL,  a jiost-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio. 

CAMPBELL,  a township  in  Jennings  co.,  Iniliana.  Pop. 
1295, 

C VMPBELL,  a township  in  AA'arwdck  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1238. 

CAMPBELL,  a post-village  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois,  about  9 
miles  S.AV.  of  Charleston. 

CAMFBELL  COUK'T-IIOUSE,  a village,  capital  of  Camp- 
bell CO.,  A'irginia,  130  miles  AA'.S.AY.  of  Richmond,  and  12 
miles  S.  of  Lynchburg. 

CAM  FBELL  (kam'el)  ISLAND,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
lat.  52°  33'  26"  S.,  Ion.  169°  8'  41"  E.,  is  36  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. mountainous,  and  has  several  good  harbors.  It  is 
is  volcanic,  and  its  flora  is  very  interesting.  Campbell  is 
the  name  of  capes  in  New  Zealand  and  Russian  America, 
and  a river  in  Eastern  Australia. 

CAMPBEL'LO,  or  more  correctly  C.AMPELLO,  a po.st- 
village  of  Plymouth  co.,  Massaclmsetts,  on  the  Old  Colony 
and  Newport  Railroad,  22  miles  S S E.  of  Boston. 

CAMFBELL’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Marion  district, 
South  Carolina. 

CA.AIFBEEESBURG,  a po.st-village  of  Henry  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 31  miles  N'.AA'.  of  Fr.iiikfort. 

CAMPBELLSBURG,  a post-office  of  AA’ashington  co.,  In- 
diana. 

CA.AIFRELL’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Oakland  co., 
Mirhigaii. 

CAM  FB  ELL’S  CREEK,  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Indiana,  flows 
into  the  AVabash. 

CA.AIFBELL'S  GROA'E.  a village  of  Cass  co.,  Iowa,  180 
miles  AV.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

CAMFBELL’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  AA  indham  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 

CAM  FBELLSFORT,  kam'el z-pnrt,  a post-village  of  Portage 
CO..  Ohio,  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal.  3 mile.s  S.Fl. 
of  Rjivenna.  It  has  several  warehouses,  from  which  grain, 
wool  and  dairj'  products  are  .shipped. 

CAMFBEJGj’S  BES'T.  a post-office  Sullivan  co.,  Tennee.see. 

CA.Al  FBELL’S  S'TA'TION.  a post-office  Knox  co.,  'Tennes.see. 

CAAIFBELLSA’ILLE,  kam'els-vil,  a post-office  of  Giles  co., 
'Tennessee. 

C.VMl’BELLSA'TLLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Taylor  co., 
Kentucky,  75  miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  3 
churches,  numerous  stores,  and  30  mechanics’  shops.  Laid 
out  in  1817.  Fop.  about  500. 

CAAIFBELL'TON,  a po.st-village.  capital  of  Campbell  co., 
Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  about  100  miles  N.AV. 
of  .AWlledgeville.  It  has  a large  court-hou.se,  a jail,  2 churches, 
and  an  academy. 

C.A  M FBELL'i’ON,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Florida. 

CA.AIFBELL'TON,  a post-village  of  Itawamba  co..  Missis- 
sipj.i. 

CA.Al  FBELLTOAA'N.  kam'el-town.  a district  of  A'an  Die- 
men’s Land,  enclosed  liy  the  districts  of  Launceston,  Nor- 
folk Plains.  Clyde,  Oatlands,  Oysterburg.  and  having  a set- 
tlement of  the  .same  name  on  an  affluent  of  the  Maccjuarrie. 

CAMPBELLTOAA’N,  a post-village  and  railroad  station  of 
SteuVien  co.,  New  York,  on  the  railroad  from  Bath  to  Corn- 
ing, 11  miles  S.E.  of  the  former. 

CAM  FBELLA’l  LLE, a post-office  cf  Dutchess  co.,  New  York. 

CAMFBELLA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

CAAiPBELTGN.  kam'el  ton,  a royal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  seaport  town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  near  its  S.  ex- 
tremity, 38  miles  S.AV.  of  Ayr.  Pop.  in  1851,  6880.  It  is  the 
most  important  town  in  the  county:  has  numerous  distille- 
ries and  malt-houses,  a tolerable  harbor  and  a good  quay. 
Kegistered  shipping  in  1846.  2639  tons.  The  town  and 
neighborhood  are  favorite  resorts  of  visitors  in  summer. 
Campbelton  uniles  with  Ayr.  Inverary,  Irvine,  and  Oban, 
to  return  1 member  to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 

CAMFBEL'TON.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  and  9 miles  N.E 
of  Inverness,  on  Beauley  F'rith.  It  is  resorted  to  as  a bath 
ing-place  in  summer. 

CAMi’BEL'TOAVN,  a post-village  of  Lebanon  co.,  PennsyF 
vania. 

CAAIP  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  AA^arren  co.,  Missouri. 

CAMP  CALL. a post-office  of  Cleveland  co..  North  Carolina. 

CA.Al  F CH  ARUi'T'TE,  a post-office  of  Pickaway  co..  Ohio. 

CAMP  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Arkansas. 

CAAIF  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  'Tenne.ssee. 

CAAIF  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co.,  Kentucky. 

CAMP  CREEK,  a town.ship  in  Pike  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  AV. 
side  of  Scioto  River,  about  28  miles  S.  by  AA'.  of  Chillicothe. 
Fop.  738. 

CAM  F CREEK,  a pcst-office  of  Kosciu.sko  co.,  Indiana,  10 
miles  AA'.N.AV.  of  AVarsaw. 

CAM1''DEN  CHIF'FING,  a markebtown  and  p:^ri.sh  of 
England,  co.  and  24  miles  N.E.  of  Gloucester.  Fop.  in  1851, 
2351.  It  has  a beautiful  Gothic  church,  a grammar  school 
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rounded  in  1487,  a court-house,  market-house,  and  remains 
of  a noble  mansion,  built  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  burnt  by  iis  proprietor  that  it  might  not  be  garrisoned 
by  the  parliamentary  forces.  Campden,  during  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  one  of  the  principal  wool-marts  in  Eng- 
land. In  its  vicinity,  the  Cotswold  games  were  established 
lu  the  reign  of  James  I. 

CA.MPEACIIVi  or  CAMPECHE,  kam-pee'che.  (Mex.  Chm- 
kim-p  I'chd,)  the  principal  .seaport  town  of  Yucatan,  in 
Central  America,  on  its  IV.  coast.  90  miles  S.  S.  \\\  of  Merida. 
Lat.  19°50'  N..  Ion.  90° 03' W.  It  is  enclosed  by  bastioned  walls, 
and  built  wholly  of  stone,  over  a series  of  exten.sive  ancient 
caverns;  its  houses  are  generally  good,  and  public  buildings 
more  ta.steful  than  those  of  Merida,  and  markets  well  sup- 
plied. It  has  6 churches,  as  many  convents,  a large  ceme- 
tery, a college  with  6 professors,  theatre,  and  ship-building 
docks.  The  town  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  ex- 
portation of  logwood,  termed  Campeachy-wood,  and  wax. 
The  wood  {Hamatnxylnn  Gmipi'.diiaiiuni)  is  cut  in  several 
places,  but  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Kio  Champoton.  S, 
of  the  town;  and  the  wax  is  procured  from  the  wild  sting- 
less bees  which  are  found  in  the  country  to  the  E.  The 
other  products  are  salt.  rice,  and  sugar;  marble  of  good  qua- 
lity is  found.  The  only  important  manufacture  is  that  of 
cigars.  The  harbor  is  capacious,  but  shallow,  and  vessels 
drawing  more  than  6 feet  of  water  must  anchor  3 miles  from 
the  shore.  Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  vessels  mea- 
suring 100  feet  of  keel  are  built  here,  and  launched  by  iu- 
geniou  contrivance.s.  The  climate  is  healthy;  the  land- 
breeze  in  the  morning,  and  the  sea-breeze  in  the  evening, 
render  the  atmosphere  at  these  periods  exceedingly  agreeable. 
Cainpeachy  stands  on  a series  of  subterraneous  caverns,  e,\- 
cavated  by  the  .ancient  Mayas.  Pop.  18,000. 

CA.M PE.^CIIY,  GULF  OF.  a name  .sometimes  applied  to 
that  part  of  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico  enclosed  by  Y’ucatan  and  the 
Me.xii-an  states  'I’abasco  and  Vera  Cruz. 

C.YM  PEGINE.  k^m-prl'je-ni.  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Modena,  about  8 miles  W.  of  Reggio.  Pop.  about  2000. 

CAMPEKDUI.N,  kdm'per-doin\  (sometimes  written,  in 
English.  CAM'PERDOWV,)  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  North  Holland.  27  miles  N.M'.  of  Amsterdam,  in 
the  North  .''ea.  celebrated  for  Admiral  Duncan’s  victory  over 
the  Dutch  fleet,  on  the  11th  of  Octob.^i*.  1797. 

CAMP  GROUND,  a post-office  of  Pickens  district,  South 
Carolina. 

CAM  PGITLL,  a station  on  the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester 
Railw.iy.  England,  2 miles  S.  of  Birmingham. 

C.\.M  I*  IIlLli.  a post-office  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Alabama. 

C.4MP1.  kSm'pee,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto, 
7 miles  \V.N.\V.  of  Lecce.  Pop.  3440. 

CAM  PI,  a village  of  Tuscany,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Florence. 
Pop.  2(i6S. 

CA.MPIGLTA.  kdm-peePyd.  a market-town  of  Tuscany,  33 
miles  N.\V.  of  Grossetto,with  a tine  old  church  built  of  mar- 
ble. Pop.  2140. 

C.\MPIGL1A,  a town  of  Piedmont,  province  of  Biella. 
Pop.  1230. 

CAMPILLO  DE  ALTOBUEY.  kdm-pe^hyo  d:Ul-to-boo-.V. 
a town  of  Spain,  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  2890.  It 
has  manufactures  of  leather. 

CAM  PI  LLO  DE  A K E.\  A.S.  kdm-peePyo  d.d  d-nihids,  a town 
of  Spain.  18  miles  S.  of  .laen.  Here  the  French  defeated  the 
Spaniards.  .Fuly  2Sth.  1S2.3. 

C.\MI’ILLOS.  kdm-peePyoce,  a modern  town  of  Spain,  33 
miles  .\.\V.  of  .Malaga.  Pop.  4417. 

C.\M  PI \.-\-GR.\\DE.  kdm-pe  hid-grinMi.  a town  of  Bra- 
zil. SO  miles  \V.  of  Parahiba.  Pop.  with  the  district.  5000. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  emigrate  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  fresh  water. 

^C.\MP1.\AS.  kdin-pef/nds.  a city  of  Brazil.  50  miles  N.  of 
Siio  Paulo.  Pop.  6000.  Its  district  produces  a great  quan- 
tity of  sugar.  It  was  created  a city  in  1840. 

C.\^1PINE,  kdm'peeiP.  (Dutch,  k^nPpen,  or 

Kenip  hldud.  k^mtp(ni-ldnt'.)  an  extensive  arid  and’ sandy 
ti’act.  foianiiur  part  of  the  provinces  of  Antwei'p  and  Limburg, 
together  wjth  a narrow  portion  of  Brabant,  in  Belgium,  and 
continued  into  Holland.  The  greatest  industry  has  been  em- 
ployeil  to  reclaim  it,  but  about  300,000  acres  still  remain 
waste. 

C.\MPT\G  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  flows  into  Saluda 
River  in  Lexington  district. 

C.\MPIO  F<)R.M10.  kdm'pe-o  foR'me-o.  or  C.-VMPO  FOR- 
MIDD.  kdm'po  foR-meiJdo.  a market-town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
government  of  Venice,  province  of  Friuli.  6H  miles  N.E.  of 
Venice,  on  (he  Cana]  of  Rqja.  It  is  famous  for  the  peace 
concluded  here,  in  1797,  between  Austria  and  France.  Pop. 
16.50. 

C.V'IP  IZARD,  a post-office  of  Nlarion  co..  Florida. 

C.V'l PLI.  kdm'plee.  a to”^n  of  N'aples.  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra.  5 miles  .\.  of  Teramo.  Pop.  (lOOO.  It  has  a cathedral, 
3 col lo .date  churches,  and  an  abbey. 

C.A..M  I’LG.NG.  kftM'p!iV\«'.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  H6rault.  4 miles  N.N.IV.  of  Bedarrieux.  Pop.  2121. 

CA  M P LUCE,  a village  of  Madi.sou  co.,  Iowa,  130  miles  W. 
of  Iowa  City. 
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CAMPO,  kim'po,  a village  of  Tuscany,  on  the  S.W.  coast 
of  the  island  cf  Elba,  on  a gulf  of  the  same  name,  7 miles 
S.W.  of  Porto  Ferrajo.  Pop.  1700. 

CAMPO.  kdmfpo,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  I.,  7 miles  N.N.M'.  of  Reggio.  Pop.  1942. 

CAMPOBASSO,  kSm'po-bd.s/.so,  a fortified  city  of  Naples,  55 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Naples.  Pop.  7700.  It  has  considerable 
trade,  and  celebrated  manufactures  of  cutlery  and  arms. 

CAM'PO  BEL/LO,  an  island  about  8 miles  long,  belonging 
to  New  Brunswick,  at  the  entrance  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
Maine.  Between  the  main  ship  channel  and  the  n(>rthern 
entrance  into  Head  Harl)or.  250  feet  from  the  extreme  north- 
eastern point  of  the  island,  is  a fixed  light,  60  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  Lat.  44°  47'  N.,  Ion.  66-  55'  W. 

CAMPOBELLO,  klm-po-b(;Plo,  a town  of  Sicily,  18  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Caltani.setta.  Pop.  4600. 

CAMPOBELLO,  a town  of  Sicily,  intendancy  of  Trapani,  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Mazzara.  Pop.  2985. 

CAMPOBELLO,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  district,  South 
Carolina. 

CA.MPO  BIANCO,  kinPpo  be-3nfko,  a mountain  in  the 
island  of  Lipari.  formed  of  volcanic  scoriae,  which  furnish  a 
great  quantity  of  pumice-stone. 

CAMPO  DE  CRIPTANA,  kdm'po  di  kreep-tl'nS,  a town 
of  Spain.  50  miles  N.E.  of  Ciudad  Re.al.  Pop.  5690.  It  has 
manufactures  of  coarse  cloths,  and  trade  in  grain  and  fruit. 

CAMPODUNUM.  See  Kempen. 

CAMPO  FORMIO,  or  CAMPO  FORMIDO.  See  Campio 
Fokmio. 

CAMPO  FREDDO,  kilm'po  frM/do,a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
Stat  s.  province,  and  16  miles  N.W.  of  Genoa.  Pop.  2738. 

CAMPO  GRANDE,  kim'po  grdn'dA.  a village  of  Portugal, 
immediately  N.  of  Lisbon,  with  numerous  villas.  Pop.  1500, 

CAMPO  LARGO,  k.im'po  IttiUgo,  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Bahia,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  70  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  the  Sbo  Francisco.  It  has  a .school  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, establi.snea  in  1832.  Pop.  3000. 

CAMPOLIE'l’O.  kam-po-le-«'to.  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  IMolise.  S miles  N.E.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  2240. 

CAMPO  MAYOR,  kdm'po  ml-oR/  (7.  c.  “ great  plain.”)  a for- 
tified town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Alemtejo,  9 miles  N.E. 
of  Elvas.  Pop.  4500. 

CAMPO  .MAYOR,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Piauhv, 
145  miles  N.E.  of  Oeiras.  Pop.  50(;0. 

CA.MPO  MAYOR  DE  QUIXER AMOBIM,  idm'po  mi-oid 
d;l  ke-shA-rA-mo-beeNGt,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Cear5, 
185  miles  S.S.W.  of  Fortaleza.  Pop.  with  district.  8000. 

CAMPOS,  kdm'poce,  a town  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  21 
miles  S.E.  of  Palma.  Pop.  4712. 

CAMPO  SAN  PIETRO,  kdm'po  sdn  pe-Mro,  or  CAMPO 
SAMPIERO.  kdnPpo  sdn-pe-d/ro,  a market-town  of  Northern 
Italy,  government  of  Venice,  13  miles  N.  of  Padua.  Pop. 
2400. 

CAMPOS,  CANAL  OF,  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  commences  at 
the  Rio  Seco,  near  Medina,  and  joins  the  canal  of  Castile,  5 
miles  N.W.  of  Palencia. 

CAMPOS  DOS  GOITACAZES,  kdm'poce  doce  go-e-td-kd/- 
s^s.  formerly  SAN  SALVADOR  DOS  CANIPOS,  a city  of 
Brazil,  province,  and  165  miles  N.E.  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the 
Parahiba.  Pop.  4000.  It  was  constituted  a city  in  1835.  Its 
district  contains  a population  of  40,000.  Chief  produce,  the 
sugar-cane. 

CAMPO  SECO,  kdm'po  s.-i^ko,  (i.  c.  “ dry  plain,”)  a post- 
office  of  Calaveras  co.,  California. 

CAMP  PINCK.NEY.  a village  in  the  S.  part  of  Camden  co,, 
Georgia,  on  St.  Clary’s  River. 

CAMP  POINT,  a post-town.ship  in  Adams  co.,  Illinois, 
about  20  miles  N.E.  of  Quincy.  Pop.  834. 

C.V.MP  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Williamsburg  district. 
South  Carolina. 

CAMPRODON.  kdm-pro-donL  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia.  32  miles  N.W.  o Gerona.  on  the  'Ter.  Pop.  1162. 
It  was  twice  taken  by  the  French  in  1794. 

CAMP'SALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  We.st 
Riding. 

C.V.NIP'SEA-ASII,  aparish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CAMP/SIE,  a parish  and  village  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  15 
miles  S.W.  of  Stirling. 

CAMP^SIE-FELLSt.  Scotland,  is  a range  of  hills  N.  of  the 
above  village,  rising  to  a height  of  1500  feet. 

CAMP  SPRING,  a pr)st-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Alabam.a. 

CAMP'TI,  a post-office  of  Natchitoches  parish.  Loui.siana. 

C.^MPH'ON,  a parish  of  Enuland.  co.  of  Bedford. 

CAMP'TON,  a post-town.ship  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hamp 
shire.  45  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Concord,  inter.sected  by  the  ?'.,-r. 
rimack  River.  It  lias  manufactures  of  starch  aud  woollen 
goods.  Pop,  1320. 

C \MPTON,a  post-tovvnship  in  Kane  co..  Illinois.  P.  1027. 

CAMPTON  VILLAGE,  a post-office  of  Grafton  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

CAM  P/TONA’ILLE.  a post-office  of  Yuba  co..  California. 

C.\MP'T()IVN.  a thriving  post-village  of  Essex  co..  New 
Jersey,  3^  miles  S.W.  of  Newark,  has  3 churches  and  severa. 
stores. 

CAMPTOWN,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co.,  Peunsyivania 
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CAMP'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Litshfield  co.,  Connecticut. 

CAiMPVTlil.E.  a post-villafre  of  Tiofia  co.,  New  York,  on 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Itailroad.  240  miles  from  New  York 
city.  Cattle  are  collected  at  this  place  to  send  to  the  New 
York  market. 

CAM'KOOP^an  old  subdivision  of  Pritish  India,  formerly 
considered  to  include  the  districts  of  Puiigjtoor  and  K.-inga- 
matty,  (Bengal.)  with  ^yihet.  Jynteah.  Cachar,  and  a part 
of  Lower  Assam,  to  whicii  last  portion  only  the  name  is  now 
apnlicQ. 

CA.M'HOSE  or  CAMllIIOS,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Pembroke. 

CAif'.SING'MOONL  a seaport  of  China,  province  of  Quang- 
tong,  or  Canton,  about  halfway  betweeti  Macao  and  Bocca- 
Tigris,  on  a small  island,  called  Keeow,  35  miles  N.  of  llong- 
Kong.  Lat.  22°  30'  N.,  Ion.  ]13O40'E.  It  has  a tolerable 
harbor,  wh’';h  used  to  be  much  resorted  to  by  opium 
vessels,  and  now  serves  as  a convenient  depot.  Pop.  about 
5000. 

CAMTOGS,  kSm-t3ce'  or  kam-toos',  a river  of  Southern 
Africa,  Cape  Colony,  rises  in  the  Niewveld  Mountains,  and 
enters  the  sea  20  miles  S.W.  of  Uiteuhage,  after  a course  of 
about  200  miles. 

CA.MUKANO,  ki-moo-rd/no,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  in 
the  Marches,  5 miies  S.  of  Ancona. 

CAMUSCIA,  k^-moo'shd,  a village  of  Tuscany,  province, 
and  14  miles  S.E.  of  Arezzo. 

C.ANA,  k.Vna.  (Ardh.Caua-pI-Jelil,  kl'nd-el-jel-eeP.)  a ruined 
town  of  Palestine,  supposed  by  Dr.  Hobertson  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  miracle  recorded  in  John,  on  a declivity,  6 
miles  N.of  Nazareth,  and  13  miles  S.E.  of  Acre.  Another 
village,  Kefr  Kenna,  has  also  been  su]iposed  by  some  to 
be  the  Cana  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  oj  miles  N.E.  of 
Nazareth. 

CAN  A,  a village  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Acre,  5 miles 
S.E.  of  'I'yre,  and  probably  the  Kanah  of  Joshua  (xii.  28.) 

CANA,  ki^na,  a post-office  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Jennings 
CO.,  Indhuia,  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Indi.anapolis. 

CANAAN,  k.Vnan  or  k.Vna-an,  a name  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  “ Promised  Land”  of  the  Israelites.  See  Pa- 
lestine. 

CANAAN,  kA/nan,  a post-village  and  township  of  Somer- 
set CO.,  Maine.  'Tlte  village  is  5 mile.s  E.  of  the  Kennebec 
River,  and  35  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  lumber  and  leiither.  Pep.  1715. 

CANAAN,  a post-township  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  Northern  Railroad,  52  miles  N.W.  of  Concord. 
Pop.  1762. 

CANAAN,  a post-township  of  Essex  co.,  Vermont,  about 
\10  miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  408. 

CANAAN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Litchfield  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  Ilousatonic  Railroad,  about  35  miles  N. 
W.  by  W.  of  Hartford.  It  has  manufactures  of  w'oollen 
goods.  Pop.  2634. 

CANAAN,  a post-township  of  Columbia  co..  New  York, 
24  miles  S.E.  of  Albany,  is  intersected  by  the  Western 
Railroad.  Pop.  2197. 

CA.N  AAN,  a post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  6 miles  W.  of  Honesclale,  intersected  by  the  Carbon- 
lale  and  Ilonesdale  railroad. 

CA.NAAN,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Alabama. 

CANA.4N,  a towiibhip  in  Athens  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1272. 

CANAAN,  a township  in  Madison  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  721. 

Canaan,  a township  in  Morrow  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1231. 

CA.NAAN,  a post-township  in  Wayne  co.,  Ohio,  about  55 
miles  S.E.  of  Sandusky  City.  Pop.  1889. 

CA.NAAN,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana,  84 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Indiaiiapolis.  Pop.  about  200. 

CANAAN  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  New 
York,  near  the  Western  Railroad.  26  miles  S.E.  of  Albany. 
It  has  1 or  2 ciiurches  and  an  academy. 

CA.NAAN  Four  COR.NERS.  a post-village  of  Columbia 
.JO.,  New  York,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Albany. 

CAN.\AN VILLE,  kdhian-vil,  a post-office  of  Athens  co., 
Ohio. 

CANADA,  kan'a-da.  an  extensive  territory  in  North  Ame- 
rica, belonging  to  the  British,  formerly  divided  into  tw’o  pro- 
vinces. called,  respectively.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  or 
Canada  West  and  Canada  East,  separated  by  the  Ottawa,  but 
now  politically  united,  though  still  differingin  laws,  customs, 
and  manners.  The  region  which  comprises  Lower  Canada 
or  Canada  East,  and  the  peninsular  portion  of  Canada  West, 
iB  formed  by  the  N.  shores  of  Lakes  Eric  and  Ontario,  and 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  about  lou.  70°  W..  after  which  the 
sLite  of  Maine  and  the  province  of  New  Bi-unswick  mark  its 
S.E.  limit.  The  W.  side,  again,  comprising  Canada  West, 
is  formed  by  the  N.  shores  of  Lakes  Supeiior  and  Huron. 
The  length  of  the  former,  fioin  S.W.  to  N.E.,  is  about  600 
miles;  breadth,  about  3 )0  miles;  length  of  the  latter,  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.,  about  750  miles:  breadth,  between  200  and 
300  mile.s,  exclusive  of  the  p.minsular  portion,  which  termi- 
nates in  Lake  Erie,  .and  which  is  280  miles  in  length,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  between  40  and  .oO  miles.  'The  entire 
length  of  the  territory — that  is,  of  lioth  Canadas,  from  E.  to 
W.,  or  from  Cape  Gaspe  to  lou.  90°  30'  W. — is  from  1200  to 
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1.300  miles,  and  its  average  breadth,  from  N.  to  S..  betweeii 
200  and  300  miles;  estimated  area.  357.822 .sijuai e miles.  It 
is  but  pi-oper  to  add.  that  as  the  boundaries  of  Cj.  uada  are 
not  precisely  deterniineil  on  any  side  but  the  S..  various 
limits  will  tie  found  assigned  to  it  liy  different  autho  Uii-s  iw 
all  other  direclions.  I’op.  in  oSid.  2;')07,i57. 

Face  of  the.  ('onutnj. — Caiiad.'i  West  or  Upper  Cs.nad.a. 
though  by  no  means  so  level  as  it  has  t)een  re]iresented.  i.s 
characterized  by  ;i  general  evenness  of  surface,  there  being 
few  great  elev.atioiis.  with  tlie  exception  of  a table  ridge  of 
cotisideral  le  lieight.  wha  b stretches  S.E.  and  N'.'W..  forming 
a water  shed  let  ween  Lakes  Sui)erior  and  linron.  to  which 
it  runs  parallel  at  a distance  of  about  76  miles,  and  the  S. 
portion  ot  Hudsons  Bay.  called  James’s  B.iy.  A siiiiilar 
water-shed  ti-averses  Canada  East  also,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  opirosite  courses  of  its  rivers,  a series  of  which  flow  S.S.E. 
towards  the  St.  Lawrence,  wliile  another  pours  into  St. 
.James's  Bay,  both  emanating  from  a common  ceiitiv.  'I’he 
existence  of  this  water-shed  has.  however,  been  doubted; 
and  it  has  been  alleged  as  not  imjirol  able,  that  the  rivere 
here,  as  in  otlur  parts  of  North  America,  have  their  origin 
in  lakes  wliicb  lie  in  a plain  of  a nearly  level  sni  lace.  .and 
are  situate  at  nearly  the  same  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  .sea.  Canada  West  tiiougb  nmch  more  feitile  tlian 
Canada  East  is  Inferior  to  it  as  regards  i-omantic  and  pic- 
ture.sque  scenery.  Tlie  physical  features  of  the  latter,  gene- 
rally, are  varied  and  grand,  consisting  of  boundless  forests, 
magnificent  livers  and  lakes,  e'xtensive  jirairies.  bold,  n cl^y 
heights,  and  foaming  cataracts,  diversified  liy  cultivated 
fields,  pi'etty  villages  and  settlements,  .some  of  tlu  ni  stretch- 
ing up  along  mountains,  fertile  islands,  rich  pastures,  and 
well-fed  fiocks.  'This  beautiful  appearance,  however.  changejO 
to  a very  different  character  in  winter.  After  a heavy  fall 
of  snow,  succeeded  liy  rain  and  a partial  thaw,  a strong 
frost  coats  the  trees  and  all  their  brun<  bes  with  transparent 
ice,  often  an  inch  thick,  weigliing  on  tliem  so  heavily,  that 
in  a tempest  whole  fure.sts  are  laid  piostrate.  witli  trenieu- 
dous  noise  and  uproar.  Notliing.  however,  can  be  imagined 
more  brilliant  and  I eautiful  tlian  the  effect  of  snnsliiiie.  in 
a calm  d;iy,  on  tlie  frozen  boughs,  wliere  every  particle 
of  tlie  icy  crystals  .sparkles,  and  nature  seems  decked  in 
diavuonds. 

Mounluins. — The  mountains  of  Canada  are  confined  en- 
tirely to  Lower  Canada  c.r  Canada  East,  the  elevations 
in  the  W.  province  not  attaining  that  dignity.  The  prin- 
cipal ranges  stretch  from  S.W.  to  N.E..  and  lie  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other.  'They  consist  of  the  Gri'ei’  .Moun- 
tains. so  called  from  the  j>ine  forests  that  cover  tlieir  slojies, 
which,  from  the  latitude  of  Quebec,  follow  nearly  the  course 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  tlie  S.  side  of  which  they  are 
situated,  and  terminate  on  the  gulf  of  the  .same  name,  lie- 
tween  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  and  Gaspe  Point.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  river  is  a corresponding  range,  which  forms  undu- 
lating ridges  of  about  lUOO  feet  in  elevation:  the  3Iealy 
Mountains,  stretching  from  al  nut  lat.  7.5°  5V..  to  Sandwich 
Bay,  computed  to  be  about  1506  feet  high,  and  always 
covered  with  snow;  and  the  Wotchish  Mountain,  a short 
range  of  crescent  form,  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  rocky  mas.ses  connected  with  the 
mountain  chains  that  line  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  advance 
in  many  places  close  1°  stivam.  forming  precipitous 
cliffs,  frequently  200  and  306  feet  high. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — 'The  N.  parts  of  Canada,  so  far 
as  known,  appear  to  lie  ot  crystalline  formation : wliile 
along  the  St.  I^awrence.  and  the  N.  shores  of  the  lakes,  the 
primary  stratifications  prevail,  including  limestone  in  a 
great  variety  of  stales.  The  banks  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence  are, 
in  several  places,  composed  of  schist,  in  a decaying  or 
mouldering  condition  ; and  in  every  quarter  granite  is 
found,  more  or  less  inclined,  but  never  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon. In  the  Gaspe  district — the  most  E.  part  of  Canada — 
numerous  and  beautiful  specimens  of  quartz  have  lieeii  ob- 
tained; indications  of  coal  have  also  been  traced.  'The 
limestone  formation  extends  over  30,060  square  miles:  the 
dip  is  moderate,  and  the  strata  of  limestone  generally  un- 
disturbed. Along  the  shores  of  the  estuary  and  Gulf  ol  8t. 
Lawrence,  horizontal  banks  of  recent  shells  appear  at  va- 
rious heights,  from  10  to  100  feet  aJ)ove  iiigh-water  mark, 
and  inland  beaches  of  .sand  and  shingle,  with  similar  shells, 
as  also  elevated  limestone  rocks,  scooped  out  by  the  waves, 
and  showing  lines  of  lithodomous  perforations — all  indi- 
cating the  successive  uiiheaving  of  the  land,  since  the  sea 
was  inhabited  by  the  existing  species  of  testacea.  Earth- 
quakes have  been  frequent  in  Canada,  and  some  of  them  of 
considerable  violence.  Iron  of  the  best  quality  has  been 
found  in  great  abundance  in  Canada;  silver  in  small  (jiian- 
ties;  and  lead,  tin,  and  copper  occur  in  several  places.  Tlie 
latter  seem.s  to  aJiound  most  on  Lake  Superior,  where  one 
mine  alone  (Cliffe  mine)  yielded,  in  1848,  1000  tons.  Marble 
of  many  beautiful  varieties,  lithographic  stones,  and  gyp- 
sum, are  also  found  in  the  W.  province.  Gold  has  been 
discovered  on  several  branches  of  the  Chaudiere.  about  60 
miles  S.  of  Quebec,  and  the  companies  working  there  Lave 
met  with  sufficient  encouragement  to  continue  th'  ir  oj  era- 
tious  after  an  experience  of  2 or  3 years.  “ Wliethei  the  gold 
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rt-o.”kiin,'s  are  likely  io  prove  in  any  hi"h  degree  productive,” 
Kajs  Lord  Llgin.  “ I h izard  noopinioTi:  but  of  the  existence 
of  tint  metal  over  a v.-ry  considerable  tract  of  country,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained.”  In  the  same  region,  copper  ore, 
maenesia.  specular  oxides  of  iron,  and  other  minerals  are 
foui-d.  Indications  of  coal  have  been  recently  discovered 
near  Georgian  Hay. 

h'ivirs.  Gulfs,  Lal-e.s,  cf-c. — The  commencement  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  touches  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Canada  East  and  Georgian  Hay.  a large  gulf  opening  into 
Lake  Huron,  lies  on  the  west  of  Canada  West  formiitg  a 
peninsula  between  it  and  the  lake.  At  the  S.K.  extremity 
of  (ioorzian  Hay  is  a smaller  bay  called  N'ottawasaga  Hay: 
N.L.of  this  again  is  another  bay,  named  Matchedash.  which 
receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Simcoe — Ijake  Nipissing  and 
several  smaller  lakes  have  al.so  their  outlet  in  Georgian  Hay. 
North  west  of  the  latter  is  a wide  channel,  communicating 
with  it,  and  separated  from  Lake  Huron  by  a series  of  is- 
latiils.  c.alled  the  .Manitouline  Islands.  Chaleur  Hay  forms  a 
porti  )n  of  the  boundary  between  New  Hrunswick  and  Canada 
East.  The  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  one  of  the  first-cla.ss 
rivers  of  the  earth,  sweeps  through  Canada,  with  its  wide 
and  uiagniticent  channel  studded  with  islands,  for  a dis- 
tance of  7,')  J miles,  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario  to  its 
entrance  into  the  (iulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  a mouth  inferior 
onlv  in  width  to  the  .Vmazon  or  La  Plata — carrying  to  the 
ocean  the  waters  of  the  greatest  system  of  lakes  on  the  f>ce 
of  the  globe,  .lust  above  .Montreal  the  St.  Lawrence  re- 
ceives from  the  X.W.  the  Ottawa,  a river  of  SOO  miles  in 
length,  bringing  to  il  a V(dume  of  water  little  inf.'rior  to  its 
own.  and  in  no  degree  inferior  to  it  in  rom.antic  interest.  It 
is  itself  the  outlet  of  a number  of  .small  lakes,  viz.  Temis- 
camin([ue.  Lac  Le.s-Quinzes,  Grand  Lake.  &c.  Proceeding 
down  the  1 -ft  bank,  we  p.iss  the  St.  .Maurice.  Hatiscau,  and 
Sagu  may  Kivers,  of  from  2d0  to  400  miles  in  length.  The 
last  is  the  outlet,  or  rather  passes  through  St.  John  s I.ake. 
a sheet  of  water  about  of  25  miles  in  diameter.  The  Sorel 
fir  Hi  -holieu  Itiver.  having  its  source  in  Lake  Chamolain  : the 
dt.  Prancis.  rising  in  Lake  Meinphremagog;  the  (diaudiere, 
the  outlet  of  l.ake  Megantic,are  tlie  most  important  streams 
enrering  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  right. 

'file  primipal  rivers  of  Camida  W'est  are  in  the  penin- 
*!Ula  foi-med  by  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  on  the  S.E..  and 
Lake  Huion  on  the  N.W.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Trci.t.  in  part  of  its  course  called  the  (.ttanahee.  flowing  S.E. 
into  I.ike  lintario;  the  Grand,  flowing  also  S.E.  into  Lake 
Erie:  tlie  Thames,  running  S.W.  into  Lake  St. Clair:  theSev- 
jrn,  the  outlet  of  L;ik0  Simcoe.  and  the  Montreal,  an  upper 
tribut:iry  of  the  Ottawa.  The  chief  rivers  that  How  towards 
Ila  Is. Ill’s  Hav  are  the  .\lbany,  .Moose.  HaiTicanaw,and  Ru- 
pert. 'I'he  lakes  of  Canada  are  extremely  numerous;  theen- 
ti re  surface  b.-ing  thi:'kly  dotted  with  sheetsof  water  of  vari- 
jus  di.uen>i.ms.  interwoven  with  a network  of  connecting 
streims.  The  largest  are  Lakes  Superi  n-,  Huron.  Erie,  and 
Ont:irio,  none  of  which,  however,  hebmg  exclusively  to 
Canad.i,  being  equ:ill3'  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States — their  .V.  and  S.  sh  ires  forming  respectively  the  N. 
and  S.  boundaries  of  these  countiijs. 

Ohj  ets  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — H,-side  the  great  Falls  of 
Ni:ig,ira.  which  Camida  shires  with  .\ew  York,  there  are  a 
great  nnmhcrof  smaller  falls,  and  rapids,  mostly  pictnresijne, 
often  grand,  and  all  important  as  a source  of  water-power. 
The  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries  abound  in  th-se  fills  and 
r:ipids.  .\seending  the  Ottawa,  a little  above  Rigaiild,  you 
h ive  Carilloii  Falls,  a series  of  rapi  Is  12  miles  in  length. 
Near  Hytowii,  a branch,  called  the  Rid-au.  pours  its  watei's 
down  a perpeiidicubir  bed  of  liliie  limestone.  50  teet.  into 
the  Ottawa.  The  ('haiiliftre  Falls,  (the  Indian  n:ime  of 
which  is  lv.in:ijo,  "the  Hoiling  Pot.”)  in  the  s.ame  vi  iiiity, 
are  wild  and  grand.  Th.i  fall  in  no  place  exceeds  4l)  feet, 
but  the  rapids  extend  (5  miles,  and  th.i  water  foams,  tosses, 
and  tumbles  among  rocks  of  every  sh:ipe,  in  pcrpetu:il  va- 
rietv,  ami  in  such  a Tn:iiiner  as  never  to  we.iry  the  eye.  ap- 
pearing like  a uinltitn  ie  of  diff-rent  ■ streams  striirgling 
for  a pissige.”  .\n  excellent  view  of  the  whole  is  li:id  from 
a tine  suspension  bridge  over  the  Ottawa.  One  porli  in  of  the 
river  is  sep:irated  from  the  main  stream,  and  fills  into  a 
suliterr.inean  passage.  At  these  and  the  other  tails  are 
timber  slides,  constructed  at  great  expense.  Les  ('bits, 
aiioth  -r  scries  of  rapi  Is  or  fills,  p-rh  ips  :30  to  51)  miles  fir- 
th r up.  are  firmed  by  the  river  breaking,  at  high  water, 
I over  the  rocks  in  .S”  distinct  shoots  spreading  across  the 
<i\er  to  a wi  dth  of  4 miles.  So  ne  of  these  separate  shoots 
would,  in  many  places,  be  ejilled  hirge  rivers.  In  short, 
these  are  very  iem.irk:ihle  fills,  and  well  worthv  the  atten- 
tion of  the  tourist.  Hut  we  cannot  particul.iri  ',e  further  than 
»o  .say.  tli:it  at  (Jalumct  th  -re  is  anothei’  rapi  I of  sciireelv  less 
Interest:  a fall  of  120f-et  in  the  Keepiw  i branch:  besides  a 
Qumher  of  inferior  fills  and  ra{ii  l.s.  s'ud  l.-d  with  saw-mills, 
and  tlie  banks  in  miny  (ilaces  wild  and  rugg.-d:  while  the 
river  often  expands  into  heantiful  lak.-s.  Tlie  well-known 
Falls  of  Montmorenci.  7 miles  below  (inebec,  with  a )ierpen- 
dicular  d*S'ent  of  2H)  feet;  the  Falls  of  the  Ch:iu  Here,  on 
the  S.  si  le  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  It)  miles  from  Queliec.  with  a 
perpendicular  pitch  of  125  feet  down  a wild  chasm;  the 
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Thousand  Isles,  and  the  different  rapids  of  the  St.  Lavr 
rence.  are  all  on  or  near  the  fashionable  route  of  tourists 
Hut  the  grandest  river  .scenery  iu  Canada  is  to  he  seen  on 
the  Saguenay  Hiver,  which  eaters  the  St.  Lawrence  about 
123  or  130  miles  below  Quebec.  The  last  (50  miles  of  its 
course  exhibits  some  of  the  most  sublime  river  scenery  in  the 
world.  The  banks,  varying  in  height  from  5(  0 to  1500  feet, 
not  only  often  perpendicular,  but  absolutely  overhanging 
the  dark,  deep  river  below,  “as  if  to  gaze  at  its  own  rugged 
features.”  The  precipitancy  continues  below,  as  well  as 
above  the  water,  which  has  been  found  as  deep  within  h 
feet  of  the  shore  as  in  the  middle;  and  near  its  mouth  a 
line  of  3000  feet  failed  to  reach  the  bottom.  The  depth  in 
other  parts  varies  from  lOO  to  1000  feet.  The  Indian  name, 
“ Chicoutimi.”  .signifies  deep  water.  The  upper  half  of  the 
Saguenay  abounds  in  fiills  and  rapids.  Excursions  are 
made  from  Quebec  to  this  river  in  steamboats.  The  scenery 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  alone  is  worth  the  trip. 

Animals. — Bears,  wolves,  beavers,  foxes,  raccoons,  otters, 
martens,  minks,  and  musk-rats  are  to  be  met  with  iu 
Canada;  but  the  first  three  are  exceedingly  rare, and  all  the 
others  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers.  'Tlie  lynx  and 
wildcat  w'ere  also  formerly  tenants  of  the  territory;  but 
have  now  gone  farther  N.  Deer  were  at  one  jieriod  plenti- 
ful. hut  are  also  becoming  scarce,  ^^quirrels  of  different  co- 
lors and  species  are  extremely  abundant.  IVild  swans,  wild 
turkeys,  woodcocks,  and  snipes  are  occasionally  met  w’ith; 
pigeons  are  plentiful  in  .-spring  and  autumn  ; ducks  of  many 
varieties,  and  wild  geese  al.so  abound.  Among  the  smaller 
feathered  tribe  are  many  beautiful  bird.s — ^.jays,  woodpeck- 
ers, and  blackbirds  of  numerous  and  beautiful  varieties, 
and  two  species  of  humniing-lirds.  Besides  these,  there 
are  eagles,  kites,  hawks,  horned  owls,  herons,  bitterns,  and 
crow's. 

Ciimatr. — The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ca- 
nadas is  nearly  the  same  with  the  climates  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  St.  I’etershurg.  and  the  S.  parts  of  Iceland — the 
isothermal  line  diverging  far  to  the  N.  of  the  parallels  of 
latitude  that  connects  it  with  the  old  continent.  Both  the 
heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  are  much  greater 
than  in  the  corresiionding  latitudes  of  Europe,  the  rhermo- 
meter  ranging  between  102°  above,  and  30°  below  the  zero 
of  Fahrenheit;  but.  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  great 
lakes  on  its  S.  border,  the  climate  is  much  milder,  and 
more  equable  than  than  that  of  places  more  remote — a na- 
tural conseciuence  of  the  presence  of  great  exp.anses  of 
water.  Tn  Canada  East  the  winter  commences  about  the 
latter  end  of  .November,  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  April, 
when  agricultural  operations  are  resumed;  during  this 
period  the  frost  is  generally  intense,  with  N.  winds,  and  a 
clear  atmosphere,  in  Canada  West  the  winter  is  con- 
siderably shorter,  and  the  sledge,  or  sleighing  season,  which, 
in  Canada  East,  generally  continues  for  five  iqonths  to- 
gether, scarcely  lasts  tw'o  in  the  upper  province.  The 
average  depth  of  snow  that  falls  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
is  about  33  inches,  hut  is  frequently  accumulated  to  far 
greater  depths  during  snow  storms  and  drifts.  Generally 
speaking,  the  climate  of  Upper  Canada  or  Canada  West  is 
much  milder  than  that  of  Canada  East,  owing  chiefly  to 
its  being  nearer  the  great  lakes. 

Vegefa'dr  fh-oil actions.  Agriculture.,  d-c. — In  Canada  East 
as  in  all  cold  countries,  vegetation  is  necessarily  rapid,  the 
foliage  of  the  forest  being  often  unfolded  in  great  luxuriance 
in  thecourseof  afortnight.  In  Canada  West  the  transition 
from  winter  to  suminer  is  less  sudden,  and  the  budding  and 
lilissoniingare  moregradual  than  in  the  lower  province.  'I'he 
shrubs  are  of  many  kinds,  and  inciude  the  sumach.  Flowers 
of  great  beauty  and  variety  abound;  they  comprise  many 
kinds  now  cultivated  in  English  gardens,  such  as  the  scarlet 
lolielia.  blue  lupin,  purple  gentian,  columline,  scarlet  and 
other  honeysuckles  and  a host  ofothers.  Nearly  all  the  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  of  England  thrive  in  the  Canadas,  particularly 
in  the  W'est  province,  under  proper  cultivation.  In  the  S. 
parts  peachesand  applesare  jiroducedin  such  abundance  that 
the  former  have  been  .sold  for  a quarter  of  a dollar  per  bushel, 
and  the  latter  for  thri*e  half-pence.  T’limpkiiis  and  squashes 
grow  in  the  open  fields  to  an  enormous  size,  often  attaining 
tile  weiglitof5l)or  80  llis.  'I'lie  greater  portion  of  both  provinces 
is  covered  by  forests,  consistingcliiefly  of  wliiti-and  red  pine, 
the  former  of  wliich  frequently  attains  the  lieight  of  103 
feet  to  the  first  branch,  and  occasionally  200  feet,  linniense 
quantities  of  this  tiinher  are  annually  sent  tn  England, 
'i’he  other  kinds  of  timber  are  ash.  of  various  sjiecies.  black 
and  wliite  birch,  beech,  elm.  and  liickory.  sugar-iiiaiile, 
bi-dseye  or  curled  maple,  butternut  tree.  Hack  walnut, 
wild  cherry  tree.  (L  lunts  cerusits.)  basswood  or  lime  tree; 
on  rich  moist  ground,  the  white  sycamore  and  buttonwood 
tree:  in  the  marshes,  alder,  spotted  alder,  willow,  and  va- 
rieties of  thorn;  and  in  the  swamps,  red  and  w bite  cedai-, 
and  tamarack.  'There  are.  besides,  spruce,  fir,  Iscox-h  fir, 
larcli.  black  oak.  and  several  other  varieties. 

'The  area  of  Upper  Canada  or  Canada  West  as  returned 
by  counties  is  20.734.825  acres,  of  which  3,ti95.7(i3  acn  s wee 
under  cultivation  in  1851.  and  6,l.!0.(i54  acres  wen,  occu- 
pied lands  uot  under  cultivation.  Of  the  ground  utioti  th# 
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plough,  780, 38S  acres  were  in  wheat,  producing  12,675,603 
bushels,  or  16  U’OO  oushels  per  acre;  70,040  acres  in  corn, 
producing  l,686,4il  bushels  or  24  I’lo  bushels  per  acre; 
38.0('5  acres  in  rve.  yielding  470,615  bushels;  192,005  acres 
in  p.'as,  yielding  2 872.413  bushels;  and  421,338  acres  in  oats, 
producing  11,186,101  bushels,  or  26  19-34  bushels  per  acre, 
i'he  live  stock  comprised  296,924  cow.s,  (value  1,113,465/.,) 
which  yielded  15,9i'6.3l5  pounds  of  butter,  and  2,226,7/6 
pounds  of  cheese;  203,300  horses,  (value  -2,541,250/,;) 
193,982  working  o-xen,  (value  1,163,892/.;)  -254,988  young 
cattle,  and  968,022  sheep.  The  latter  yielded  2,699.764 
pounds  of  wool,  averaging  2 14-16  pounds  per  fleece.  In 
Ohio  the  average  per  fleece  in  1850  was  2 9-16  pounds.  The 
average  yield  of  butter  per  cow  in  Canada  was  53J  pounds  ; 
and  ofctiee.se,  7?  pounds.  The  yield  per  cow  in  Ohio  (1850) 
was  63*  p lunds  of  butter,  and  38^  of  chee.se. 

The  returns  for  Canada  East  are  less  satisfactory.  The 
area  as  given  by  counties  comprises  134,393.600  ai-res,  of 
which  3.605,076  acres  only  were  under  cultivation,  and 
4,508.303  acres  occupied  but  not  cultivated.  Of  the  laud 
under  cultivation,  355,926  acres  were  in  wheat,  yielding 
3,489.343  bushels  or  9 5-6  bushels  per  acre;  18,891  acres  in 
Indian  corn,  producing  343.103  bushels,  or  18  7-30  per 
acre;  39,007  acres  in  rye,  producing  390.220  bushels,  or 
10  bushels  per  acre;  492,018  acres  in  oats,  yielding  10.248,679 
bushels,  or  20  13-17  b-ushels  per  acre;  and  137,660  acres  in 
peas,  yielding  1,351,074  bushels.  The  live  stock  consisted 
of  2,t4.514 cow.s,  (value  1.104  427/.,)  yielding  9,673,152  pounds 
of  butter,  and  511.014  pounds  of  cheese,  (33  p)unds  of  the 
former,  and  If  pounds  of  the  latter  to  each  cow;)  182,077 
horses,  (value  2,275,962/.;)  111.819  working  oxen,  (value 
670,914/.:)  189,317  young  cattle,  and  629,827  sheep.  Thelatter 
yielded  1,430,976  pounds  of  wool,  being  an  average  of  2 4-16 
pounds  pel-  fleece.  The  total  produce  of  the  Canada  farms 
as  given  by  the  census  of  1852  was  wheat.  16,155,9  46  bushels, 
value  3,291,190/.;  ludiau  corn,  2 029.544  bushels,  value 
253.693/.;  rye,  860,835  bushels,  value  108,729/.;  oat.s, 
21.434,840  bushels,  value  1.071,742/.;  peas,  4,223  487  bushels, 
value  633.5-23/.;  buckwheat,  1,169,681  bushels  ^alue 
116,968/. ; barley,  1.339,499  bushels,  value  208,424/.;  pota- 
toes. 19,080.173  bushels,  value  639,011/.;  hay,  1.647,435  tons; 
hemp  and  flax.  1,917,666  pmuds;  hops,  224,222  pounds; 
tobacco,  1.253,128  pounds;  beef,  18-2,659  bbls. ; pork,  533.928 
bbls. ; swine,  825,476;  and  maple-sugar,  9,772.1.99  pounds. 
VVh.^at,  as  will  be  perceived,  is  the  chief  article  cultivated 
by  the  Canadian  farmer  ; but  in  the  Lower  province  the 
crop  is  not  su.licient  to  maintain  the  population,  the  defi- 
ciency being  made  up  by  importations  from  Canada  est. 

htt/'rnal  Liiprore.iiients. — In  the  fall  of  1853,  Canada  had 
225  miles  of  t-ailway  in  operation:  1131  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  688  miles  for  which  charters  h;td  been 
gi'anted;  and,  in  January,  185  4,  the  two  Canadas  had 
already  823  miles  of  railway  completed.  Those  now  (1854) 
in  operation,  connect  liuflalo  and  Niagara  Kails  with  Ha- 
milton. Brantford,  Baris,  Loiidou,  and  Windsor  opposite 
Detroit:  Toronto,  with  (luelph,  Hamilton,  and  Barrie  on 
Lake  Simcoe:  Cobourg  with  I’eterborough.  and  Bytown  with 
Prescott,  all  in  Canada  West;  .Montreal  is  united  by  con- 
necting lines  of  railroad  with  New  York,  Boston  and  i*ort- 
land.  .Maine.  A branch  road  unites  Quebec  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Kailroad  at  Richmond.  Besides 
these,  there  are  a few  short  branch  roads. 

The  commerce  of  the  Canadas  is  greatly  fa,cilitated  by 
numerous  canals,  some  of  which  are  stupendous  achieve- 
ments. The  principal  are  the  Rideau  and  VV'elland  Canals. 
The  first  is  135  miles  long,  extending  from  Lake  Ontario,  at 
Kingston,  to  the  Ottawa  at  Chaudiere,  and  is  large  enough 
to  rec(dve  vessels  of  12)  tons  burden.  The  Welland  Canal, 
which  has  been  recently  enlarged  unites  laike  i/rie  with 
Lake  Ontario.  1 1 is  45  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  16  feet  deep. 
The  tonnage  of  this  canal  from  January  1,  to  September  39, 
185  ),  was  780,335  tons.  The  other  more  noticeable  canals 
are  the  Cc-n  wall  Canal,  12  miles  long,  which  avoids  some 
cf  the  most  vi c'ent  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  the  Beau- 
harnois  C.-inal,  about  the  .same  length,  uniting  the  Lakes 
St.  Krancis  and  St.  Louis;  the  Lachine  Canal,  extending 
from  Lake  St.  Louis  to  Montrea4 ; the  Chambly  Can.-ii. 
uniting  l.ake  Clnunplain  with  the  Richelieu  River,  and  a 
number  of  others  of  less  note,  many  of  them  short  cuts  to 
avoid  the  rapiils  of  rivers.  Both  the  internal  and  external 
trade  of  the  Canadas  are  likely  to  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  railw:iy  from  Halifix.  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  Quebec,  the 
consti  uction  of  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  government 
ol  (4 rent  Britain  in  1851.  and  a guarantee  given  of  a fixed 
Interest  on  the  outlay  re([uired.  This  important  line  will 
give  the  Canadas,  throughout  the  year,  the  advantage  of  an 
iilditional  open  seaport,  of  which,  from  the  freezing  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  they  had  been  entirely  destitute  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  .Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Raih-oad  in 
1853.  The  public  woi-ks  in  1853  produced  nearly  $609,‘9i)(). 

Manufactarex. — Immense  quantities  of  lumlier,  in  the 
form  of  boards,  planks,  staves,  deals,  masts,  spars,  iaths, 
'jars  shingles,  handspike.s,  &c..  are  manufactured  in  Canada, 
and  )arge!y  expor'-ed.  According  to  the  census  of  1851, 
there  weie  Qibricated  i.308.3.57  yards  of  fulled  cloth;  904,478 
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of  linen  ; and  2,030,1.51  of  flannel.  Cider  and  ale  are  made 
in  both  provinces,  and  great  quantities  of  whiskey  are  dis- 
tilled in  Canada  West.  Ship-building  also  forms  an  im- 
portant and  increasitig  brauch  of  busines.s.  In  IS.'.l, 
446,935  tons  of  shipping  were  built,  of  whic  h 30,387  tons 
were  constructed  at  Quebec.  At  the  latter  port,  41.565  ton* 
were  built  in  1851.  In  1845,  but  41  vessels,  of  25  536  tons, 
v.ere  built  and  registered  at  the  various  ports  of  Canada. 

Caiiiiiiera'. — .According  to  the  Lite  i-efuius,  the  total  value 
of  the  imports  from  all  foreign  countries  in  1853  amounted 
to  $31,981. 4.36.  of  which  $11,78-2,147  were  from  the  United 
States,  and  $18,489,121  from  Great  Britain.  The  experts 
for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $23  86l..3fl3.  of  which 
$16,7-25.455  were  to  the  United  St.-itc-s.  atid  $11,465,408  were 
to  Great  Britain.  The  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  amounted  in  1851  to  3.387.519  tons  by  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  761,937  tons  in  sailing  vessels.  The  .sea  tonnage  of 
the  ports  of  .Montreal  and  Quebec  for  the  same  year  was 
589.481  tons,  inward  bound,  of  which  5.33.821  were  tot)\iebec ; 
and  the  outward  bound,  623,661  tons,  of  which  586,0.13  were 
from  Quebec.  The  vessels  entered  inward  at  Quebec  in  1852 
were  1246;  tonnage,  5.)5.6-24:  outward.s,  1228  ve.s.sels;  ton- 
nage. 518.580.  Among  the  leading  articles  exported  in  1851, 
were  pot  and  pearl  ashes  to  the  amount  of  .$831,916;  pine 
timber,  ,$-2,095,644;  planks  and  hoards.  $1,711,596;  flour, 
,$2,631,632;  wheat,  ,$635,944;  besides  butter,  cattle,  horses, 
oat.s,  barley,  rye,  copper,  and  wcjol ; ash,  elm,  bircli.  and 
oak  timber;  and  staves,  laths,  masts,  sjxirs.  shii  igles, 
firewood.  &c.  c&c.  Received  in  dutie.s,  $1,166,144.  In  1853 
there  arrived  at  Quebec  1188  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  bui-- 
den  of  531,648  tons,  (of  which  86,196  were  foreign,)  Ininging 
36.176  emigrants.  There  were  building  in  .hinuary.  1854, 
at  the  .same  port,  29  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  35.000 
tons.  The  duties  for  1853  amounted  to  969,784/.,  or  about 
.$4  500,066.  The  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
same  year  amounted  to  more  than  $11,206,060.  I'here 
arrived  at  Montreal  from  sea  in  1853.  vessels  to  the  num- 
ber of  253,  with  a tonnage  of  60.567  tons.  Imports  for  Mon- 
treal alone  for  the  same  period,  more  than  $14,406,060  if 
the  return  was  in  colonial  currency,  but  $18,060,000  if  in 
sterling  money. 

Giii'orniiient,  Rdifjion,  Education,  dc. — The  government 
of  Canada  is  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  executive  power  is  wielded  by  the  governor- 
general,  who  is  ai)pointed  by  the  crown,  and  is  assisted 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  by  an  executive  couiu-il 
the  membei-s  of  whii-h  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  the  tenure  of  tlnir  offices  depends  upon  their  re- 
ceiving the  support  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  of  United 
Canada.  The  members  of  the  exe<-utive  council  must  hold 
seats  in  either  br.inch  (-f  the  Provincial  Parliament.  The 
Provincial  House  is  called  the  legislative  coum-il.  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  summoned  by  the  <iueen,  and  hold  their 
seats  for  li!'e.  unless  forfeited  by  crime,  'fhe  Legislative 
House  consists  of  84  memliers.  elected  by  the  people.  In 
counties,  a 40.s-.  .sterling  freehold  confers  a vote:  and  in 
(-ities  and  towns,  the  payment  of  a yearly  rent  of  .£16  ster- 
ling. The  forms  of  procedure  in  the  Provincial  Parliament 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Bills 
passed  by  b )th  houses  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  mu.st 
i-eceive  the  (lueen's  assent  before  they  acaiuire  the  force  of 
law.  and  this  the  governor  is  authorized  to  grant  in  her 
majesty’s  name,  or  to  re.serve  the  bills  for  the  sig’iification 
of  the  queen’s  pleasure  thereon.  The  giuss  revenue  of 
United  C.-inada  for  1853  was  692.-266/. : gross  expenditure 
for  same  ye.-ir.  621.634/.  The  entire  publi-  debt  of  Canada 
in  1849  amouutwl  to  5-208  64  )/.,  of  which  4.506,-267/.  has 
been  expended  on  public  works. 

The  prevailing  religion  in  Canada  East  or  Lower  Canada 
is  th,-it  of  the  Romish  Church.  In  Canada  West  or  Upper 
Canada  the  English  Church  predominates.  According  to 
the  census  of  1851.  the  religious  denominations  in  the  Ca- 
nadas were  as  fillows: — Chuich  of  Rome.  914,561  commu- 
nicants: Church  of  England,  268.592;  Presbyterian  Free 
Chui-ch,  66,674:  Presbvterian,  116.0-2);  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, 162.439;  Episcopal  Methodi.sts,  43,891;  New  Con- 
nection Methodists,  10.989;  other  Methodists,  71,5-20; 
Church  of  Scotland.  61.589;  Baptists,  49.846;  Congrega- 
tionalists,  11.674;  Protestants.  1-2.-20S:  Lutherans.  12.167; 
Unitarians,  1183;  Bible  Christians.  57 42 : Christian  Church, 
4163;  Second  Adventists,  -2932:  Univer.salists.  6134;  Quakers, 
74-23;  Disciples.  261;  Jews,  351;  Mormons,  *259;  Menonists 
and  Tuukers.  82.-10;  creed  not  known,  7134;  no  creed  given, 
42.-261;  other  creeds.  21.639. 

The  cause  of  education  is  attracting  much  attention. 
Of  262,735  children  in  Canada  West,  in  185-2,  99.264  at- 
tended the  jniblic  schools;  and  of  176.085/.  expended  for 
school  purposes.  18.7-2.-')/.  were  contributed  by  government, 
and  26.531./.  by  municipal  assessment.  There  is  a .school 
fund  in  proce.ss  of  formation,  wh  ch  has  hitherto  produced 
no  income.  Of  3388  teachers,  386  were  Roman  Cathohes, 
who  have  separate  schools.  The  salaries  of  the  male  teachers 
average  $333,  and  of  female,  $211.  The  management  of 
schools  is  intrusted  to  commissioners.  There  is  a normal 
school  in  Canada  West,  and  one  is  about  being  established 
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in  Canada  East.  In  the  upper  province  there  were  48 
oollews.  academies,  and  hi^h  schools,  in  1847  ; and  in  the 
lower,  ill  the  same  year,  were  lh42  schools,  attended  by 
6().(i8o  pupils,  and  i 5 academies,  colle'ies.  and  high  schools. 
The  grants  for  education  amounted  to  38,8887. 

r.,/))(lafiiin.  (C-c. — The  Upper  province,  or  Canada  West,  is 
settled  principally  hy  emigrants  and  the  descendants  of 
emigrants  from  Great  IJritain  and  Ireland.  There  are  also 
large  iiunibers  of  United  States  loyalists,  or  persons  who 
sided  with  Great  Britain  during  the  American  IVar,  a nii.x- 
ture  of  all  nations  or  their  descendants,  and  in  particular 
localities  there  are  large  settlements  of  I’eiin.sylvanian 
Dutcli  and  other  persons  from  the  United  States,  scattered 
over  the  country.  In  Lower  Canada  or  Canada  East,  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  French  origin,  mostly 
descendants  of  settlers  from  Normandy,  established  in  the 
colony  previous  to  1759,  and  to  whom  they  still  bear,  in 
many  particulars,  a chjse  resemblance. 

The  population  of  Catiada  West  in  1824  was  151.097;  in 
1834.  320.093:  in  1841,  405.357;  and  in  1851.  952.004:  popu- 
lation of  Canada  East  in  1831.  511.917  ; and  in  1851,  890.201 ; 
total.  1.842.205.  Of  these.  695.945  were  Canadi.ins  of  French 
origin;  ()51.673  Canadians  not  of  French  origin;  227,766 
born  in  Ireland:  93.929  in  England  and  Wales;  90.370  in 
Scotland;  10,116  in  Germany  and  Holland:  56.214  in  the 
United  States:  4269  in  Nf)va  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward's 
Island:  3114  in  .New  Brunswick;  130  in  Newfoundland: 
392  in  the  West  Indies;  IlO  in  the  East  Indies:  13i  6 in 
Fra.nce  and  Belgium;  43  in  It.ily  and  Greece;  75  in  Spain 
and  I’ortugal;  41  in  Sweden  and  Norway;  19()  in  Bussia, 
Poland,  and  Prussia;  247  in  Switzerland:  13  in  Austria 
aud  Hungary:  142  in  Guernsey  Island:  424  in  .lersey  and 
other  British  islandfs;  other  places,  2181:  born  at  sea,  178; 
and  33:i5  wtiose  birthplace  was  not  known.  The  average 
annual  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Ca- 
nada during  the  7 years  ending  1818.  was  upwards  of 
37.000;  the  large.st  number  (89.562)  having  emigrated  in 
1847.  and  the  smallest  (20.142)  in  1844.  During  the  same 
period,  the  annual  average  emigration  to  the  United  States 
was  85.473:  while  for  the  13  years  ending  1841,  the  average 
numbers  were  nearly  e(iual,  showing  that  a decided  pre- 
ference is  now  given  to  the  United  States.  The  population 
of  both  provinces  in  1861  vva.s  2,507,6y7. 

Canada  is  divided  into  78  counties,  the  names  of  which, 
in  Canada  IVest,  are  as  ff)llows: — Addington,  Brant,  Bruce. 
Carleton.  Durham.  Dundas.  Elgin.  Es.sex,  Frontenac,  Glen- 
gary,  Grey,  Grenville.  Ilaldimand.  Ilalton,  Hastings.  Hu- 
ron, Kent.  Lambton.  Lanark,  Leeds.  Lenox,  Lincoln.  Middle- 
sex, Northumberland.  Norfolk,  Ontario.  Oxford.  Peel,  Perth, 
Peterborough.  Prescott,  Prince  Edward,  Benfrew,  Bussell. 
Simcoe.  Stormont.  Victoria.  Waterloo.  Wellitigton.  Welland. 
■Wentworth,  and  York;  total.  42.  In  Canada  East  they  are 
Beauharnois,  Bellechasse.  Berthier.  Bonaventura.  Chauibly, 
Champlain.  Dorchester.  Drummond.  Gaspe,  Huntingdon, 
Kamouraska.  Leinster.  L'Isle.  I.otbini^re.  MegaTitic.  Missis-  I 
quoi.  Motitmorency.  Montieal.  Nicolet.  Ottawa,  I’ortneuf. 
Quebec,  Bichelieu,  Bouville.  Bimouski.  Saguenay.  St.  .Mau- 
rice, St.  Hyacinth.  Sherbrooke.  ShetTord.  Stanstead,  Terie- 
bonne.  Two  Mountains.  Vaudreuil,  Verch^res,  and  Ya- 
m.isk;  total,  36.  Capital.  Ottawa. 

Canada  has  but  few  large  cities  or  towns.  Montreal,  in 
Canada  East,  had,  in  1861,  a population  of  90,323;  Quebec, 
51,09;  Three  Bivers,  60.')8;  St.  Hyacinthe.  3630;  and  Sher- 
brooke, 2998.  In  Canada  We.st,  the  principal  towns  are 
Toronto,  pop.  44,320;  llaniilton,  19,096;  Kingr^ton,  13,743: 
London,  1 1,555;  Ottawa,  14,669;  Belleville,  6g77  ; Brantford, 
6251  : and  Cohonrg  4975. 

ITidor;/. — Canada  has  its  name  from  the  Iroquois  word 
kanata.  signifying  a collection  of  huts,  and  which  the  early 
European  discoverers  mistook  for  the  name  of  the  country. 
It  is  sail'  CO  have  been  first  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
in  1497  ; but  the  first  settlement  made  by  EurojM'ans  was  in 
1541.  .at  St.  Croix’s  Harbor,  by  J.icques  Cartier,  a French 
navigator,  who  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  which  he 
gave  its  present  name.  In  16o8.  a pertnanent  settlement 
w,as  made  by  the  French  upon  the  pre.sent  site  of  Quebec. 
Canada  being  then  called  .New  France.  From  this  period 
till  1759.  the  French  continned  to  occupy  the  country, 
though  much  harassed  by  various  tribes  of  Indians.  p:irfi- 
cula--’y  the  .Mohawks:  but  in  the  year  last  named,  an 
En.:.i>h  army,  under  General  lYolfe,  caidured  Quebec:  and 
by  September  8.  1700.  alt  other  places  within  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  were  surrend(*red  to  the  British,  and  the 
French  ptiwer  in  that  ([uarter  of  the  world  was  entirely  anni- 
hil.ited.  In  1774.  by  an  act  of  the  British  I’arliament.  a 
legislative  council  of  2:>  members  was  ap|)ointed  to  assist  the 
gov.  t nor.  Seventeen  years  after.  Canada  was  divided  into 
two  separate  provinces,  to  be  called  the  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada;  and  the  first  parliament  of  the  firmer 
met  at  .\i:igara  on  Septemlier  17.  1792.  In  1820.  dissensions, 
chiefly  of  a jiolitical  and  financial  character.  lH*'.ran  to  arise 
bijtween  the  House  of  .A.ssembly  and- the  executive  govern- 
ment in  Lower  Canada,  which  went  oti  from  year  to  year  in- 
creasing in  intensity  and  mirlignity,  deepened  by  the  na- 
tural prejudice  of  the  French  and  English  colonists,  the 
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I former  considering  themselves  as  having  Interests  differeiat 
I from  those  of  the  latter,  till  a crisis  arrived.  The  spirit  of 
j anarchy  and  discontent  extended  to  Upper  Canada,  where 
' it  began  to  manifest  itself  in  18:14,  the  causes  being  substan- 
I tially  the  same  with  those  of  Lower  Canada.  At  length 
I m;itters  were  brought  to  an  issue  in  the  latter  country,  by 
j the  arrest,  in  1837.  ol  two  jiopular  leaders,  who  were  res- 
I cued.  ^Variants  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  others;  the 
peasantry  in  the  districts  of  Chambly  and  of  Grand  Brul6 
were  in  arms,  and  were  defeated  by  the  military,  b.mil.ar 
scenes  were  enacted  at  the  same  time  in  Upper  Canada, 
where  considerable  exasperation  prevailed  against  the  go- 
vernment. The  insurrection  here,  however,  was  also  sup- 
pressed. but  not  before  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed. 
The  result  of  these  proceedings  was  the  reuniting  of  the 
provinces,  w’hich  took  place  in  1840,  under  the  name  of  the 

United  I'rovinces  of  Canada. Adj.  and  inhab.,  Canadi.vn, 

ka-n:\’di*-an. 

C.tS.Vb.A,  kdn-y3'dd.  a village  of  New  Mexico,  United 
•States,  a few  miles  N.  of  Santa  Fe.  A skirmish  took  place 
here,  January  24.  1848.  between  a detachment  of  United 
States  troops,  under  Colonel  Brice,  and  the  insurgents  of 
the  territory. 

CAN AD'AIV.AY  CHEEK,  of  Chautauqua  co.,  New  York, 
flows  into  Lake  Erie. 

CANADEBAGA  (kan-a-d:i-raw'ga)  LAKE,  New  York,  in 
the  N.  part  of  Otsego  co..  is  lietween  3 and  4 miles  long,  and 
H miles  wide.  Its  outlet  joins  that  of  Ot.sego  Lake. 

CANADIAN  (ka-rnVde-an)  or  NOBTH  CHANNEL,  one  of 
the  two  passages  (N  and  S.)  into  Avhich  the  estuary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  divided  by  the  island  of  Anticosti.  It  is 
about  3U  miles  in  breadth,  and  contains  numerous  islands 
on  the  N.  or  Canadian  side,  the  principal  of  which  ai-e  the 
Mingan  Islands,  having  passages  between,  and  places  of 
good  anchorage. 

CA.NA'DI.AN  BlYEll  lises  in  New  Mexico  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Guadalupe  Range,  about  200  miles  N.N.E. 
of  8'anta.Fe.  The  first  part  of  its  course  for  .some  200  miles 
is  nearly  S..  after  which  it  flows  iu  an  easterly  direction 
through  the  N.  of  'I'exas  and  the  southern  part  of  In- 
dian Territory,  entering  the  Arkansas  River  about  500 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  entire  length  is  about  900  miles. 
During  the  dry  season  it  is  a small,  shallow  stream,  but, 
like  other  4Yestern  l ivers,  is  subject  to  inundation  at  the 
breaking  up  of  winter.  Its  waters  are  slightly  colored, 
(whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  “ Rio  Colorado,”)  and 
liave  a brackish  taste.  Branchrs. — The  North  Fork  (or  Rio 
Nutria)  of  the  Canadian,  rising  near  :37°  N.  lat.  and  10-3°  AY. 
Ion.,  Hows  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  stream,  which  it 
joins  about  100  miles  AY.S.AV.  of  Fort  8mith.  Length,  about 
600  miles.  The  Bio  Nutria  may  more  properly  be  regarded 
as  a tributary  than  as  a branch  or  fork  of  the  Canadian 
Biver. 

CA.NADTCE,  ka-nadfe-se,  a post-township  of  Ontario  co., 
New  York.  218  miles  AY.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1026. 

C.AN  -AJOILABl  E,  kan-a-jo-har^ ree,  a post-village  and  town- 
ship of  .Montgomery  co..  New  York,  on  the  right  or  S.  bank 
of  the  Mohawk,  and  on  the  Erie  Canal,  55  miles  AA’.N.AV.  of 
Albany.  It  contains  5 churches,  2 banks,  an  academv,  1 
newsiiaper  office,  and  numerous  stores.  Quarries  of  Imild- 
ing  stone  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  passes  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Pop. 
of  the  village,  about  20o0;  of  the  towMi.ship,  4134. 

CANAL7,  a post-office  of  Onond.aga  co..  New  York. 

CANAL,  a post-village  and  township  of  A’enango  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  French  Creek,  8 miles  N.AV.  of  Franklin, 
traversed  by  the  Franklin  Canal.  Pop.  954. 

CAN.AL,  a post-office  of  AVarwick  co.,  Indiana. 

C.ANAL  CREEK,  a post-office  of  San  Pete  co.,  Utah 
Territory. 

. CANAL  DOtA’ER.  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.  See  Dover. 

CANALE,  kd-nddL  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States.  Pied- 
mont. province  of  Alba,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Turin.  Pop.  in 
18:’,8.  with  commune.  .3905.  It  has  important  .saline  springs. 

CAN  ALES.  kLni'lJ.s.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  36 
miles  S.  by  AY.  of  A’alencia,  on  an  elevated  pl.-iin  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Cafipl.is  and  Santos.  Pop.  2150. 

C.A.N.AL  FUIVTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Lawrence 
township.  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  Canal.  125  miles 
N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  is  a place  of  active  business,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a rich  farming  district,  from  which  a large 
(luantity  of  wheat  is  exported  by  the  canal.  Pop.  about  600. 
* C.ANAL  LEAV'/ISYILLE,  a post-office  of  Coshocton  co., 
Ohio. 

C.ANAL  PORT,  a village  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  4 miles  S.AY. 
of  Chicago. 

C.WAL  AYTN'CII ESTER,  a thriving  post-village  of  A'iolet 
town.slii|).  Fairfield  co..  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal, 
.about  16  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus,  and  the  same  distance 
N.AV.  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  in  1850.  352. 

CANAMI.NA.  kLnd-mee'nd,  a town  of  Dahomey,  about  12 
miles  S.  of  A1  omey.  It  is  scattered  over  a great  area,  and 
contains  a house  set  apart  by  the  king  for  the  accommoda- 
tioTi  of  white  men.  The  surrounding  count*’Y  is  level  uud 
cultivated.  Pop.  10,000. 
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CANANDAIGUA,  kan-an-dA/gwa,  a beautiful  posbvillage, 
capital  of  Ontario  co.,  New  York,  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a lake  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  Roches- 
ter and  Syracuse  Railroad,  29  miles  S.E.  of  Rochester,  and 
about  220  miles  by  railroad  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  Lat.  42° 
64'  N.;  Ion.  77°  17'  W.  It  is  equally  distinguished  for  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  elegance  of  its 
buildings.  The  ground  de.scends  gently  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  village  towards  the  lake,  of  which  it  commands 
an  extensive  prospect.  Many  of  the  residences  are  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  ornamented  grounds.  Canan- 
daigua contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  churches  of 
the  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Catholics,  3 banks,  and  2 printing  offices.  This  place  is  the 
terminus  of  two  railroads,  which  extend  to  Elmira  and  to 
Niagara  Falls.  Incorporated  in  1815.  Pop.  of  the  village,  in 
1855, 4248 ; in  1860,  about  5000 ; of  the  township,  in  1860, 7075. 

CANANDAIGUA,  a post-village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michi- 
gan, 14  miles  S.W.  of  Adrian. 

CANANDAIGUA  LAKE,  a beautiful  sheet  of  water,  situ- 
ated in  the  W.  central  part  of  New  York,  is  included  chiefly 
within  the  limits  of  Ontario  county.  Length,  about  15 
miles;  breadth,  from  three  quarters  to  one  and  a half  miles. 
Its  outlet  joins  Mud  Creek  at  Lyons  to  form  Clyde  River, 
which  flows  into  Seneca  River.  Its  waters  abound  in  fine 
fish.  The  surface  is  stated  to  be  437  feet  above  Lake  On- 
tario. The  lake  is  frozen  almost  every  winter. 

CANANDAIGUA  OUTLET.  See  Canandaigua  Lake. 

CANANEA.  ki-nd-ncV^,  a maritime  town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Sao  Paulo,  on  a small  island  in  the  Bay  of  Tara- 
pande.  Lat.  25°  S.  Pop.  2000,  suburbs  included. 

CANANORE,  kdna-nort,  {p.nc.  Canura,)  a.  seaport  town 
of  British  India,  presidency  of  IMadras,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  bay,  53  miles  N.N.W.  of  Calicut.  It  has,  with  its 
suburbs,  about  11,000  houses,  and  is  the  capital  of  a terri- 
tory long  governed  by  female  sovereigns,  and  comprising 
most  of  the  Laccadive  Islands.  It  has  an  active  trade  with 
Bengal,  Arabia,  Sumatra.  &c. ; imports  horses,  piece  goods, 
almonds,  sugar,  opium,  silk,  benzoin,  and  camphor;  exports 
pepper,  cardamoms,  sandal  wood,  coir,  and  shark-fins. 

CANARA  or  K ANAR  A,  kdnta-ra,  the  westernmost  district 
of  the  Madras  pre.sidency,  in  British  India,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  between  lat.  12°  and  15°  N.  Pop.  759,776. 

CANARIES.  ka-n,Vrk,  or  CANARY  ISLANDS,  (Sp.  Cana- 
nj,s,  ki-n^/re-ds ; Fr.  lies  Canaries,  eel  kd'nd  reet;  Ger.  Kana- 
rische  Inseln,  kd-nd'rish-eh  ints^ln ; anc.  Fn-tunaJlCB  Inhulce,, 
i.  e.  “ Happy  Islands,”  so  called  because  they  were  ima- 
gined by  the  early  Greeks  to  contain  the  Elysian  Fields, 
into  which  favored  heroes  passed  without  dying,)  an  archi- 
pelago in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  60  miles  from  the  W. 
coast  of  Northern  Africa,  between  lat.  27°  40'  and  29°  25'  N., 
and  Ion.  13°  25'  and  18°  16'  W.  They  consist  of  7 principal 
islands  and  several  islets,  arranged  in  the  following  order 
from  E.  to  W : — Lanzarote  and  i'uertaventura,  with  the 
islets  of  Graciosa,  Santa  Clara,  Allegranza,  and  Lobos;  Gran 
Canaria,  Teneriffe,  Gomera,  Palma,  and  Hierro,  (Ferro.) 
Area  of  the  whole,  2980  English  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1849,  257,719.  The  coasts  of  these  islands  are  rocky  and 
abrupt,  and  they  are  covered  with  mountains,  some  of 
which  attain  a great  elevation,  the  Pico  de  Teyde  in  'i'ene- 
riffe  being  12,182  feet.  Their  geological  formation  is  mo.st 
singular  and  interesting ; it  consists  of  a continuous  series 
of  volcanic  mountains,  which  ri.se  in  a circular  form  from 
the  coast  around  a principal  crater,  which  serves  as  an  axis; 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  deeply  indented,  and  in  the 
form  of  a cone  reversed.  The  surfiice  is  volcanic,  presenting 
a succession  of  mountains  and  plains,  extinct  craters  and 
fertile  valleys.  There  are  no  rivers,  but  numerous  torrents. 
The  tropical  heat  is  moderated  by  the  Atlantic  breezes,  and 
the  climate  is  equable.  Winter  is  almost  unknown  on  the 
coasts.  In  October,  the  warmest  month,  the  temperature 
varies  from  78°  to  87°  Fahrenheit;  and  in  January,  the 
coldest,  it  is  from  60°  to  66°  Fahrenheit,  near  the  sea ; de- 
creasing with  the  elevation.  The  rainy  season  commences 
in  November,  and  continues  till  February ; during  the  dry 
season,  from  April  to  October,  the  weather  is  uniformly  fine, 
and  the  trade  winds  blow  steadily.  E.  and  S.E.  winds  are 
the  scourge  of  these  islands;  blowing  over  the  burning 
plains  of  Africa,  they  carry  a hot  and  extremely  dry  air, 
which  destroys  vegetation  and  induces  disease.  In  1704  the 
Cana  ries  suffered  severely  from  this  cause.  Fresh  water  is 
so  scarce,  especially  in  the  S.  parts  of  the  islands,  as  in  some 
seasons  to  induce  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  emigrate.  The 
vegetation  of  these  islands  is  not  less  interesting  than  their 
geological  formation.  (See  Johnston’s  Physical  Atlas.)  The 
chief  productions  are  ihe  cochineal  insect,  oil,  grain,  pota- 
toes, the  sugar-cane,  and  exquisite  fruits  of  all  kinds;  and 
the  surrounding  seas  abound  in  fish.  The  principal  foreign 
trade  is  carried  on  with  the  United  States,  England,  and 
Hamburg,  and  there  is  considerable  commerce  between  the 
different  islands.  Wine  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducts, but  a few  years  since  a fatal  disease  attacked  the 
vines,  so  that  now  few  or  no  grapes  are  raised.  The  goat 
Is  among  the  most  valuable  animals;  all  the  domestic 
animals  of  Europe  are  easily  naturalized.  The  camel  and 
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the  ass  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Among  birds  are  the 
vulture,  bustard,  phea,sant,  wood-pigeon,  red  partridge, 
blackbird,  linnet,  and  the  thistle-finch  or  canary  bird.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  European  origin,  mostly  Spaniards 
Since  1493  the.se  islands  have  belonged  to  Spain,  of  which 
kingdom  they  form  a province,  governed  by  the  same  laws 
as  the  peninsular  portion ; the  capital  of  the  whole  archipelago 
is  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe. Inhab.  Canarian,  ka-nd/re-an. 

CANAIPSIE,  a post-office  of  King’s  co..  New  York. 

CANARY  ISLAND,  (Sp.  Oran  Canaria,  gr^n'  H-n^re-L) 
an  island  near  the  centie  of  the  group  of  the  Canaries,  of  a 
circular  form.  Area,  758  .square  miles.  Pop.  57,625.  Length, 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  35  miles;  at  the  N.E.  point  a portion  de- 
tached from  the  mass  is  joined  by  a peninsula.  Surface 
mountainous ; culminating  point,  El  Cumbre,  6648  feet  in 
elevation.  Capital,  Las  I’almas. 

CAN  AS,  kd'nds',  a province  of  Peru,  in  the  department 
of  Cuzco.  Pop.  in  1850,  .37,605. 

CANASAU'GA,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Tennessee,  about 
170  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

CANASERAGA,  kan-na-ser-au'ga,  a village  of  Madison  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  210  miles  W.of  Albany. 

CAN'ASTO^TA,  a post-village  of  Lenox  township.  Madison 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  32  miles  W.  of  Utica.  It  contains  3 churches 
and  a bank.  Pop.  in  1860,  estimated  at  1200. 

CANASTRA,  kd-nis'trd,  a mountain  range  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Minas  Geraes,  stretching  S.E.  from  the  S.  termina- 
tion of  the  Serra  Matto  Gordo,  which  forms  part  of  the  boun- 
dary between  the  provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Minas  Geraes. 

CASfAVARAI^DE-ALCONETA,  kan-yd-va-rdl'-dA-dl-ko- 
n^'td,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Estramadura,  23  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Caceres.  Pop.  2.355. 

CANA-VERDE,  a town  of  Brazil,  province ol 

Minas  Geraes,  12  miles  from  Tamandua.  with  a church. 
Pop.  3000. 

CANAVEZES.  kd-nd-v.Vz§s.  a town  of  Portugal,  provinc/> 
of  Minho,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Penafiel.  Pop.  150<». 

CANBORO,  a small  post-village  of  Canada  We.st,  co.  oi 
Haldimand,  35  miles  S.  E.  of  Hamilton.  It  contains  three 
stores,  and  a saw  mill.  Pop.  about  200. 

CANXALE.  k8N“'kdP,  a seaport  town  of  France,  department 
of  Ille-et-Vilaine,on  a bay  of  the  .same  name,  in  the  English 
Channel,  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  Malo.  Pop.  in  1852,  5826. 
Good  anchor.age  is  found  between  it  and  some  rocks  off  the 
shore,  from  which  oysters  are  extensively  fished. 

CANCAO,  kdn'kOw^  K ANG-KAO,  kdng'-kfiw^  or  HA-TIAN, 
hd'-tee-dn',  a seaport  town  of  Farther  India,  in  Cambodia,  on 
a river,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Lat.  10°  15'  N.; 
Ion.  105°  E.  It  has  an  active  commerce  in  timber  and  iron. 

CANCELLARA,  kdn-ch8l-ld/rd,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Basilic.ata.  8 miles  N.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  3230. 

CANCHIS,  kdn^chees',  a province  of  Peru,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cuzco.  Pop.  in  1850, 36,400. 

CANCOUPA,  kdn-koo'pa,  a town  of  India,  Deccan,  Mysore 
dominions,  24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chitteldroog. 

CANCUN,  kdn-koon^  an  island  ofY ucatan,  near  themouth 
of  the  Bullina.  is  about  8 miles  long  by  IJ^  broad. 

CANDAHAR  or  KANDAHAR,  kdn'dd-haR/.  called  bv  the 
Afghans  AHMED-SHAHEE,  (Ahmed  Shahi,)  dh'nuM'-shd'- 
hee',  a fortified  city  and  the  capital  of  Central  Afghanistan, 
in  a fertile  plain,  3484  feet  above  the  sea,  200  miles  S.W.  of 
Cabool.  Lat.  32°  37' N.;  Ion.  66°  20' E.  Pop.  variously  stated 
from  25,000  to  100,000,  mostly  Afghans,  but  including  many 
Persians,  Oozbeks.  Beloochees,  .Tews,  and  Hindoos,  which 
last  almost  monopolize  the  commerce.  It  is  enclosed  by 
bastioned  mud  walls,  3J  miles  in  circumference,  and  by  a 
ditch;  and  it  has  a citadel  on  its  N.  side.  Two  principal 
streets,  about  50  yards  broad,  and  lined  with  shops,  tra- 
verse the  interior  in  opposite  directions,  intersecting  at  its 
centre,  where  is  a kind  of  circus,  and  a domed  market-place. 
Houses  mostly  ill  built  of  wood,  and  with  domed  or  flat 
roofs;  thoroughfares  filthy,  though  the  place  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water  from  canals  and  wells.  The  mosques  are 
mean,  and  almost  the  only  public  building  worthy  of  no- 
tice is  the  Tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  (the  founder  of  the  modern 
town,)  an  octagonal  edifice,  40  feet  in  diameter,  by  70  feet 
in  height,  and  mounted  on  a platform.  Various  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  in  Candahar.  and  its  transit  trade  is 
con.siderable.  Its  vicinity  is  well  watered  by  canals  from 
the  Urghundaub  River,  4 miles  westward,  and  produces  the 
finest  fruits,  with  corn,  tobacco,  madder,  &c.  In  1839.  the 
government  revenue  from  it  and  the  city  was  estimated  at 
80,0007.  a year.  Candahar  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally founded  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  taken  by 
Tamerlane  in  1384,  and  by  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia  in  1620, 
and  was  held  by  British  troops  from  1839  to  1842,  when  it 
was  finally  evacuated. 

CANDE.  k8N«'dA',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Maine- 
et-Loire,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Segre,  on  the  Endre.  Pop.  1609. 

CANDEISH  or  KHANDEISH,  kan-dAsh',  one  of  the  old 
Mahratta  provinces  of  Hindustan,  between  lat.  20°  and  22° 
N.,  and  Ion.  73°  and  76°  E..  and  now  composing  the  British 
district  of  Candeish,  with  some  parts  of  the  Indore  and  Ni- 
zam’s dominions. 
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OANl»EISn,  a district  of  India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  is 
enclosed  by  the  districts  of  Surat  and  Ahmednuggar,  and 
the  Indore,  Gwalior,  Nizam’s,  and  Guicowar’s  territories. 
Pop.  478,457.  Ihe  chief  rivers  are  the  Nerbudda  and 
Taptee.  The  district  was  conquered  by  the  British  in  1819. 

CANDELA,  kin-d.Vli,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Capi- 
tanata,  22  miles  S.  of  Foggia.  Pop.  3434. 

CANDELA,  kdn-dA'ld,  a village  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, 63  miles  S.E.  of  Coahuila. 

CANDELARIA,  kan-dd-l3/re-a,  a rocky  islet  and  reefs  in 
the  South  Pacific,  Solomon  group.  Lat.  6°  16'  S. ; Ion.  159° 
20'  E.  Discovered  by  Montana  in  1567. 

CANDELARIA,  kln-di-ld're-d,  a bay  of  Central  America, 
on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  W.  of  Choco 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato.  Lat.  8°  10'  N. ; Ion.  77°  W. 

CANDELARIA,  kiu-d^-ld're-i,  a town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  department  of  Corrientes,  on  the  Parana,  nearly 
opposite  Itapua,  (in  Paraguay.) 

CANDELARIA,  kdn-dA-ld/re-^,  a seaport  town  of  the  Ca- 
naries, on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe. 

CANDELARIO,  kdn-di-U're-o,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Leon, 
40  miles  S.  of  Salamanca,  on  a slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Bejar. 
Pop.  2089. 

CANDELARO,  kln-dtl-l^/ro,  a river  of  Naples,  rises  in 
Mount  Liburno,  and,  after  a S.E.  course  of  about  40  miles, 
enters  the  Adriatic,  3 miles  S.  of  Manfredonia. 

CANDELEDA,  kkn-dA-l^'ni,  a town  of  Spain,  Old  Castile, 
42  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Avila,  at  the  point  of  junction  with 
New  Castile  and  Estremadura.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  weaving,  making  hats  and  bricks,  expressing 
oil,  and  in  husbandry.  Pop.  4730. 

CANDELO,  kdn-d.Vlo,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  3^ 
miles  S.E.  of  Biella,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cervo.  P.  2538. 

CANDES.  kSxd.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Indre-et- 
Loire,  7i  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chinon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire.  Pop.  of  commune.  800. 

CANDHAR,  kin'dar/,  or  GUNDHARA,  gun-d’hd-ra,  a town 
of  India,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Jeypoor. 

CANDHAR,  a town  of  India,  Deccan,  Nizam’s  dominion, 
69  miles  N.  of  Beeder. 

CANDI  A,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  See  Crete. 

CANDIA,  kin'de-i,  or  MEGALO-KASTRO,  megta-lo-kisL 
tro,  (modern  Gr.  pron.  meg'd-lo'-k3s'tron ; anc.  Ma'iium  ?)  a 
fortified  seaport  city  and  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Crete, 
near  the  centre  of  its  N.  coast.  Lat.  of  the  principal  mina- 
ret, 3.5°  21'  N. ; Ion.  25°  8'  9"  E.  Pop.  12.000,  nearly  all  Mo- 
hammedans. Its  massive  fortifications,  decayed  docks, 
arsenal,  extensive  arched  vaults  for  g.alleys,  and  a large 
cathedral,  were  constructed  by  the  Venetians.  Its  harbor, 
formed  by  two  moles,  each  terminating  with  a fort,  is  now 
so  choked  as  to  be  available  only  for  vessels  drawing  8 feet 
of  water;  and  its  trade  is  much  less  important  than  that  of 
Khania,  (or  Canea.)  65  miles  W.  Streets  wide  and  roughly 
paved;  hou.ses  well  built,  and  interspersed  with  gardens 
and  fountains.  Principal  edifices,  the  pasha’s  palace,  ba- 
zaars, and  mosques,  a synagogue,  light-house,  and  public 
baths.  Chief  manufacture  is  that  of  soap.  The  exports  in 
1846,  consisting  of  honey,  cheese,  oil,  wax,  soap,  wool, 
fruits,  &c.,  amounted  in  value  to  46,261i. ; and  the  imports, 
in  the  same  year,  to  70.804L  In  1841,  159  ships,  chiefly 
Turkish  and  Greek,  aggregate  burden  7408  tons,  entered 
the  port;  and  198  ships,  burden  9963  tons,  cleared.  Candia 
was  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  the  Turks  in  1669. 

CANDIA,  kdn'de-d,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in 
Piedmont,  20  miles  S.  of  Novara,  province  of  Lomellino. 
Pop.  2246. 

CANDIA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont, 
province  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  2250. 

CAN^DIA,  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, 15  miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1575. 

CANDIA  VILLAGE,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

CANOILEMAS  ISLANDS,  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean, 
near  Sandwich  Land.  Lat.  57°  10'  S. ; Ion.  .30°  W. 

CAN/DLESBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CANtDOR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tioga  co..  New 
York,  on  the  railroad  connecting  Owego  with  Ithaca,  10 
miles  N.N.W.  of  the  former.  It  has  a bank.  Pop.  3840. 

CANDOR,  a postrvillage  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
20  miles  W.  of  Pittsburg. 

CANDOR  CEN/TRE.  a post-office  of  Tioga  co..  New  York. 

CAN'DOVER,  BROWN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

CANDOVER,  CHILTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

C.\NDOVER,  PRESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

CANDY,  a town  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  See  K.\ndy. 

CANE,  kain,  or  KEN,  a river  of  India,  in  Bundelcund, 
joins  the  Jumna,  23  miles  from  Banda,  after  a N.E.  course 
Df  250  miles.  Its  bed  is  rocky,  and  it  is  innavigable.  It 
separates  the  Bengal  S.W.  terrilories  from  the  Gwalior  and 
Bundelcund  dominions. 

C.\NEA,  a seaport  town  of  Crete.  See  Kn.\Ni.v. 

CANEAHlEA.a  post-town.ship  of  .\llegh.any  co..  New  York, 
lO  miles  N.W.  of  Angelica,  is  intersected  by  the  Genesee 
River  and  Genesee  Canal.  Pop.  2125. 

CANE  BOTTOM,  a po8t<>ffice  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Tennessee. 
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CANE  CREEK,  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama,  flows  into  Coosa 
River,  a little  below  the  Ten  Islands. 

CANE  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  flows  through  Butler  county 
into  Arkansas,  and  falls  into  IBig  Black  River  about  3 miles 
from  the  N.  boundary  of  the  latter  state. 

CANE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Chatham  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

CANE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Alabama. 

CANE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tennessee. 

CANE  CREEK,  a village  of  Gallatin  co.,  Illinois,  17  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Shawneetown. 

CANE  CREEK,  a small  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Missouri 

CANEGHEM,  k£n'e-H§m',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  West  Flanders,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Courtrai.  Pop.  2013. 

CANE  HILL,  a township  in  Washington  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  1082. 

CANE  ISLANDS,  or  KALIB  ROCKS,  two  rocky  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Tunis,  in  North- 
westera  Africa,  55  miles  from  Cape  Zibib.  Lat.  37°  37'  N.; 
Ion.  10°  30'  E. 

CANEL,  k3-n5P,  a town  of  Western  Africa,  in  Senegam 
bia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Senegal,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Sedo 
Pop.  6000.  (?) 

CANELAS,  kd-nA/lds,  sometimes  written  CANELES,  kd- 
nA/lSs,  a small  mining  town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation 
state  and  110  miles  N.W.  of  Durango,  on  the  S.W.  slope  ol 
the  Sierra  Madre.  Near  it  some  veins  of  mercury  have  been 
discovered. 

CANELLI,  kd-nMHee,  a market-town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  Piedmont,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Asti,  near  the  Belbo. 
Pop.  3422. 

CANE  POINT,  a post-village  of  Troup  co.,  Georgia,  36 
miles  N.  of  Columbus. 

CANE  RUN,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Kentucky. 

CANE  SPRING,  a po.st-office  of  Bullitt  co.,  Kentucky. 

CANESA'ILLE,  a village  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Grant  co., 
Indiana,  about  60  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

CAN ET-D E-MAR,  kd-n§ff-dd-mdR,  a maritime  town  of 
Spain,  26  miles  N.E.  of  Barcelona,  on  the  Jlediterranean. 
Pop.  2800. 

CAS^ETE.  kdn-y.Vtd,  a seaport  town  of  Northern  Peru, 
capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  in  the  department  of 
Lima.  85  miles  S.E.  of  the  Metropolis.  Pop.  of  the  province, 
in  1850, 17,653. 

CANETE  de  las  TORRES,  kdn-yA/td  di  Ids  toR/p.gs,  a 
town  of  Spain,  25  miles  E.  of  Cordova,  near  the  Cafialejo. 
Pop.  2410. 

CANBTE-LA-HUERGINA,  kdn-yd/td-ld-hoo-er-nee/nd,  a 
town  of  Spain,  27  miles  E.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  1230. 

CANETE-LA-REAL,  kdn-ycVtd-ld-rd-dP,atownofSpain,  44 
miles  N.W.  of  Malaga.  Pop.4090.  Commerce  in  fruits  and  wine. 

CANEVA,  kd-na'vd,  a market-town  of  Northern  Italy,  go- 
vernment of  Venice,  37  miles  W.  of  Udine.  Pop.  4270. 

CANE'VILLE,  a township  in  Kane  co.,  Illinois,  about  50 
miles  W.  o'"  Chicago.  More  properly  Kaneville. 

CANEWHION,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex.  King 
Canute  held  his  court  here. 

CANEY,  kiVnee,  a post-office  of  Matagorda  co.,  Texas. 

CANEY,  a post-office  of  Washita  co.,  Arkansas. 

CANEY  BAYOU,  kd/nee  bPoo,  a small  stream  of  Texas, 
which  flows  along  the  boundaiy  of  Matagorda  and  Brazoria 
counties,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near  the  head  of 
Matagorda  Bay. 

CANEY  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Tennessee. 

CANEY  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Chicot  co.,  Arkansas. 

CANEY  CREEK,  Texas,  flows  through  Montgomery  co. 
into  the  San  Jacinto. 

CANEY  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Greene  co.,  Tennessee. 

CANEY  CREEK,  a village  of  Morgan  co..  Kentuck3\ 

CANEY  FORK,  a tributary  of  Cumberland  River,  rises 
among  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  in  the  E.  central  partot 
Tennessee,  and  falls  into  the  river  at  Carthage,  Smith  co. 
Its  general  course  is  N.W.,  and  its  whole  length,  pc-rhaps, 
125  miles. 

CANEY  FORK,  a posLoffice  of  Warren  co.,  Tennessee. 

CANEY  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Tennessee. 

CAtNEYVILLE,  a post-village  in  Grayson  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  110  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

CAN'FIELD,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Es.sex. 
Here  are  remains  of  a castle  of  the  De  Veres. 

CANFIELD,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

CAN'FIELD,a  post-township  in  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio,  alnnit 
17  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Warren.  Pop.  1463. 

CANFIELD,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Mahoning 
co.,  Ohio,  is  situated  in  the  above  township,  166  miles  N.E, 
of  Cleveland,  and  68  miles  N.W.  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  neatly 
built,  and  pleasantly  embowered  among  the  ornamental 
trees.  The  seat  of  justice  was  established  here  when  the 
county  was  organized  in  1846,  since  which  the  court-house 
has  been  erected,  and  other  improvements  made.  Canfield 
is  situated  in  a rich  and  undulating  country,  in  which 
stone-coal  and  iron  ore  are  abundant.  Pop.  1091. 

CANFIELD’S  CORNER,  a post-office  ofTiogaro..  New  York 

CANFOO  or  CANFU.  kdn-foo/,called,KANPOOby  Hie  Chi 
nese,  an  ancient  town  and  seapoil  if  China,  pr<  vnce  of 
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Che-kiang,  at  the  head  of  a considerable  bay,  32  miles  S.W. 
of  Chapbo.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Hang-Chow, and 
is  described,  in  the  9th  century,  by  two  Arabian  travellers, 
as  the  port  of  China,  where  all  shipping  entered.  It  is 
now  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  stream  that  runs  past 
it  having  become  choked  with  sand.  The  trade  which  it 
formerly  possessed  is  now  engrossed  by  Canton  and  Chapoo. 

CAN/FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

CANFRANC,  kdn-frdnk',  a frontier  town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Iluesca,  on  a frequented  route  between  France  and 
Spain,  in  the  Pyrenees,  9 miles  N.  of  Jaca. 

CANGALLO,  kIn-gdPyo,  a town  of  Peru,  capital  of  a pro- 
vince of  its  own  name,  in  the  department  of  Cuzco,  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  river  Apurimac, 
about  150  miles  W.  of  Cuzco.  Pop.  of  province,  in  1850, 20,027. 

CANGAS  DE  ONIS,  kin'gis  di  o-neece',  a town  of  Spain, 
35  miles  E.S.E.  of  Oviedo.  Pop.  6380. 

CANGAS  DE  TINEO,  k^n/gis  dA  te-niVo,  a town  of 
Spain,  32  miles  W.S.W.  of  Oviedo.  Pop.  502. 

CANGOZIMA,  k^n-go-zee/md,  or  KANGOZIMA,kin-go-zee'- 
mJ,  a town  and  seaport  of  .Japan,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Kioo-Sioo:  lat.  31037'  N.,  Ion.  130°  29'  E.,  situ- 
ate at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Cangozima,  which  runs  about 
38  miles  inland,  with  a breadth  varying  from  6 to  12  miles. 
On  a high  rock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  there  is  a 
square-built  light-house.  The  harbor  is  protected  by  a bul- 
wark and  stone  rampart,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a 
guard-house.  It  is  considered  an  important  station, 

CANGREJOS,  kin-gri'Hoce,  or  CRAB  ISLAND,  a small 
island  of  South  America,  Venezuela,  at  the  mouth  of  Ori- 
noco. Lat.  8°  50'  N.;  Ion.  60°  18'  W. 

CANGUQU,  kdn-goo-soo^  a modern  town  of  Brazil,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  province,  and  70  miles  N.  W.  of  San 
Pedro-do-Rio-Grande,  Pop.  5000. 

CANIAPUSCAW,  kanVap'us-lcaw',  or  KOKSOAK,  kokt- 
80-ak',  a river  of  British  America,  Labrador,  issuing  from  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  running  N.  by  W.,  and,  after  receiv- 
ing two  considerable  tributaries,  falls  into  Ungava  or  South 
Bay,  or  Hudson’s  Strait,  in  lat.  59°  N, 

CANIAPUSCAW,  a lake  of  very  irregular  shape;  is 
about  60  miles  long,  with  a breadth  varying  from  8 to  35 
miles.  Its  northern  end  is  in  lat.  54°  45'  N.,  Ion.  67  W. 

CANICATTI,  ki-ne-kit'tee,  a town  of  Sicily,  15  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Girgenti,  on  the  Naro.  Pop.  in  1862,  20,025.  In 
its  environs  are  extensive  sulphur-mines. 

CANICEL'LO.  a post-office  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Virginia. 

CANIGOU,  kl'ne'goo',  a mountain  of  France,  department 
of  Pyreuees-Orientales,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Perpignan;  it  is 
one  of  the  culminating  points  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  9137 
feet  in  elevation. 

CANILES,  ki-needSs,  a town  of  Spain,  29  miles  S.W.  of 
Granada.  Pop.  4234.  It  has  linen  manufactures. 

CANILLAS,  ki-neePyls,  a modern  commercial  town  of 
Spain,  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Malaga.  Pop.  2247. 

CANINDE,  kd-neen^dA.  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Piauhl, 
falls  into  the  Parnahiba,  after  a course  of  above  200  miles. 

CANING,  kd-nee'no,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical 
States,  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Viterbo.  It  has  celebrated  baths, 
and  gave  the  title  of  prince  to  Lucien  Bonaparte. 

CAN'ISBAY^,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Caithness. 

CANIS/NIA,  a small  lake  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Louisiana, 
about  4 miles  S.W.  of  Red  River,  into  which  it  flows. 

CAN'I.S'l'E'O,  a post-village  and  township  of  Steuben  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  37  miles  W.N.W.  of  Corn- 
ing, about  60  miles  south  of  Rochester,  and  328  miles  from 
New  York  city.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Canisteo  river.  One 
newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  in  1850,  2030;  in  1860, 
2337. 

CAN'ISTE'O  RIVER  rises  in  Alleghany  co.,  in  the  S.S.W. 
part  of  New  York,  and,  running  in  a south-easterly  course, 
falls  into  the  Tioga  River,  in  Steuben  county.  The  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  runs  in  the  valley  of  this  river, 
near  its  left  bank,  through  almost  the  whole  of  its  course. 

CANHSTER  ISLANDS,  three  small  islets  of  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lat.  13°  N.,  Ion.  98°  E. 

CANJ  A YAR,  kdn-ni-aR'.  a town  of  Spain,  34  miles  W.  of 
Almeria,  E.  of  the  Sierra  Gador.  Pop.  2700. 

CANN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

CAN^NA,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle, 
one  of  four  islands,  forming  the  parish  of  Small  Isles.  7 
miles  S.W.  of  Skye.  Length  from  E.  to  W.,  4^  miles;  breadth, 

I mile.  Pop.  in  1851,  240,  mostly  Roman  Catholics. 

CAVNADAY  GAP,  a post-office  of  Floyd  co.,  Virginia. 

CAN'NANEE^  CREEK,  Georgia,  flows  into  the  Ocmulgee 
River,  in  Irwin  county. 

CANNE,  kdn'nd.  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Bari, 
Doar  the  Ofanto,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Barletta,  on  the  site  of 
the  field  of  Canncp,,  still  called  the  “ Campo  di  Sangue,” 
kdm'po  dee  sdn^gwA,  (r.  e.  “ field  of  blood,”)  where  Hannibal 
gained  a memorable  victory  over  the  Romans,  b.  c.  216. 

CANNE,  kann  or  k^nbieh,  a village  of  Belgian  Limbourg, 
10  miles  E.N.E.  of 'i'ongres.  Pop.  610. 

CANWELTON,  a flourishing  posLtown  of  Perry  co.,  In- 
diana, is  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  120  miles  below  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  and  70  miles  above  Evansville,  Indiana. 
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20  years  ago  it  contained  only  4 or  5 log  cabins,  now  it  is 
the  largest  town  in  the  county,  and  has  a court-house,  5 
churches,  elegant  residences,  and  a large  cotton  lactory, 
called  the  Cannelton  Cotton-mill,  which  employs  several 
hundred  operatives,  and  produces  40,000  yards  of  sheetingi* 
per  week,  'fhis  establishment,  which  is  300  feet  long  and 
4 stories  high,  is  built  of  variegated  sandstone,  and  pee- 
sents  a splendid  appearance  from  the  river.  A newspajier  is 
published  here.  'I'he  vast  beds  of  cannel  coal  whifli  are 
found  in  the  adjoining  hills  give  to  this  place  superior  ad' 
vantages  for  a manufacturing  town.  The  stratum  of  coal  is 
4 or  5 feet  thick,  and  ea.sily  accessible.  The  coal  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  steamboats  which  navigate  the  river.  The 
improvements  at  this  place  were  commenced  by  the  Ameri- 
can Cannel  Coal  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  1836. 
Fine  sandstone  and  fire-clay  are  found  here  in  connection 
with  the  coal.  Pop.  2155. 

CANNES,  kinn,  a seaport  town  of  Southern  France,  de- 
partment of  Var,  on  the  Mediterranean,  25  miles  N.E.  of 
Draguignan.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852,  5557.  It  stands  on 
a dec  livity  facing  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  orange  and 
olive  plantations.  It  has  an  old  Gothic  castle,  and  a good 
quay,  but  an  indifferent  port.  Exports,  chiefly  anchovies, 
fruits,  and  corn.  Near  it  is  the  villa  of  Louise-Eleonore, 
the  property  of  Lord  Brougham.  Napoleon  landed  at  Cannes 
from  Elba,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815. 

CANNETELLO,  k^n-nAtSl'lo,  a villageof  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  8 miles  N,  of  Reggio,  in  the  Strait  of 
Messina.  It  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1783.  Pop.,  with  Pezzo  and  Piall,  tVo  small  places,  2230. 

CANNE'TO,  k^n-nd/to,  a town  of  Lombardy,  20  miles  W. 
of  Mantua,  on  the  Oglio.  Pop.  3000. 

CANNETO,  a town  of  Naples,  9 miles  S.  of  Bari.  Pop.  1940. 

CANNING,  a small  post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Oxford,  5 miles  W.  of  Paris.  It  contains  a woollen  factory, 
an  axe  factory,  and  a saw-mill. 

CANNINGS,  BISHOP’S.  See  Bishop’s-Cannings. 

CAN'NINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CAN  NOBIO.  See  Canob/bio. 

CAN^NOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

CANNOCK-CHASE,  formerly  a woodland,  but  a bleak 
tract  of  about  25,000  acres,  extending  from  the  above  N.E.  tc 
the  river  Trent.  Lichfield  and  Rudgeley  are  upon  its  borders. 

CAN^NON,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  'I’ennessee,  has 
an  area  of  about  220  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Stones 
River  and  the  Caney  Pork. of  Cumberland  River.  The  sur 
face  is  uneven ; the  soil  mostly  productive.  The  county  lias 
a turnpike-road  leading  to  Nashville.  Capital,  Woodbury. 
Pop.  9509,  of  whom  8535  were  free,  and  974  slaves. 

CANNON,  a township  and  village  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan, 
about  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hastings,  Pop.  1061. 

CAN'NONBIE  or  CAN/OBY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Dumfries. 

CANNONBY  CROSS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland. 

CANNON  RIVER,  of  Minnesota  Territory,  has  its  source 
near  44°  N.  lat,,  and  93°  25'  W.  Ion. ; it  flows  first  northerly, 
then  north-easterly,  and  at  last  in  a general  easterly  direc- 
tion, and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  near  Red  Wing  Village. 
Length,  about  80  miles. 

CANtNONSBURG,  Pennsylvania.  See  Canonsburg. 

CANNONSBURG,  a post-office  of  Greenup  co.,  Kentucky. 

CANNONSBURG,  a small  post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio. 

CANNONSBURG,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan, 
about  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lansing. 

CANNON’S  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  flows  eastward 
into  Broad  River,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  Lexington  district. 

CANNON’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Su.ssex  co.,  Delaware. 

CANNON’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio. 

CANNON’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  district. 
South  Carolina. 

CANNON’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Sevier  co.,  Tennessee. 

CAN^NONSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Coquago  River,  about  35  miles  E.  of  Bing- 
hamton. 

CANNOUCHEE,  kan-noo^chee,  a small  river  of  Georgia, 
rises  in  Emanuel  county,  and  flowing  S.E.  enters  the  Ogee- 
chee,  about  12  miles  S.W.  of  Savannah.  The  Little  Can- 
nouchee  unites  with  it  in  Bryan  county. 

CANNOUCHEE  or  CANOCIIEE,  a post-office  of  Emanuel 
CO.,  Georgia. 

CANNSTADT,  kSnntstdtt,  a walled  town  of  Wiirtemberg, 
circle  of  Neckar,  in  a beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  4 miles 
N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  the  traffic  on  the 
Neckar,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  tobacco, 
vinegar,  Ac.,  with  some  dyeing  establishments.  In  the 
vicinity  are  a number  of  mineral  springs,  forming  a favor 
ite  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  Stuttgart.  Close  by  are  the 
royal  seats  of  Bellevue  and  Rosenstein.  Cannstadt  is  con- 
nected by  a railway  with  Heilbronn  and  Carlsruhe.  In  1796, 
a battle  was  fought  near  the  town,  between  the  Archduke 
Charles  and  General  Moreau.  Pop.  4465,  mostly  Protestants. 

CANOBBIO,  kd-noVbe-o,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Piedmont,  W.  side  of  Lago  JIaggiore,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Bel 
lingzona.  Pop.  2u00. 
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CANOE,  karnoo',  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1470. 

CANOE  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  flows  through  St.  Clair  co. 
Into  Coosa  River. 

CANOE  PLACE,  or  NEWSMAN’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of 
Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, 70  miles  from  Pittsburg.  Named  from  being  the 
highest  point  on  the  river  to  which  a canoe  could  be  pushed. 

CANO/GA,  a post-village  of  Fayette  township.  Seneca  co., 
New  York,  half  a mile  W.  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  10  miles  S.E.  of 
Waterloo.  Pop.  300.  Here  is  a large  spring,  which  affords 
permanent  motive-power  for  a flouring  mill  and  a saw  mill. 

CANOMA,  kd-no-mi'  or  kl-no'mi,  a river  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Para,  an  affluent  of  the  Madeira,  which  it  joins  on 
the  right,  in  lat.  3°  58'  S.,  after  a N.W.  course  of  upwards 
of  200  miles  direct  distance,  and  passing  through  Lake 
Canoma.  about  35  miles  long  by  12  miles  broad. 

CANON^  kdn-yon^,  a Spanish  woj-d  signifying  “ tube”  or 
“channel,”  applied  in  Mexico  and  South  America  to  narrow 
and  deep  river  channels. 

CANON-FROME.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

CANONHCUT  ISLAND,  in  Narraganset  Bay,  Rhode  Is- 
land, 2 miles  long,  and  about  half  a mile  wide. 

CANON-PION,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

OAN'ONSBURG,  a post-borough  of  Washington  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 18  miles  S.W.  from  Pittsburgh,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a turnpike-road.  It  is  the  seat  of  Jefferson 
College,  a flourishing  institution,  which  had  in  1863,  237 
students,  and  a library  of  10,000  volumes.  Pop.  650. 

CANOOClIEE.  See  C.vNNOucuEE. 

CAN'OON',  a town  of  British  India,  80  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Delhi.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a desert. 

CANOl’ER,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Indiana. 

CANOPUS  or  CANOBUS.  See  Abookeer. 

CANO.^A,  kd-no'sd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Barri,  13 
miles  S.W.  of  Barletta.  Pop.  7120.  It  has  a cathedral, 
founded  in  the  6th  century,  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Bo- 
hemond.  Prince  of  Antioch,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Canu'siiim. 

CANOSSA,  kd-nos'sd,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Modena,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Reggio,  with  a castle,  in 
w'hich  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  performed  penance  before 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  in  1077. 

CANOUAN,  kd-noc/dn,  the  central  of  the  Grenadine 
Islands,  British  West  Indies;  lat.  12°  43'  N.,  Ion.  61° 
21'  W. 

CANOURGUE,  La,  Id  kd'nooRg'  or  LA  CAyOURGUE,  (?) 
Id  kd'yooRg,town  of  France,  department  of  Loz^re,  9 miles 
S.W.  of  Marvejols,  on  the  Urugue,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Lot.  From  time  immemorial  the  centre  of  the  manu- 
factures of  serges  and  other  woollen  goods,  known  by  the 
name  of  Cadis-de-la-Oanourgm.  Pop.  in  1852,  1910. 

CANQUAGA  (kan-kwah'ga)  CREEK,  a small  stream  of 
Erie  co..  New  York,  falls  into  Lake  Erie,  near  20  miles  S.S.’V. 
of  Buffalo. 

CANSO  or  CANSEAU,  (kan^so,)  The  Gut  of,  is  the  pas- 
sage between  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  from  the  At- 
lantic into  Northumberland  Strait.  Length,  17  miles; 
average  breadth,  2^  miles. 

CANTA,  kdn^td,  a town  of  Peru,  capital  of  a province  of 
its  own  name,  in  the  department  of  Lima,  50  miles  N.E,  of 
Lima  City.  Pop.  of  the  province,  in  1850, 16.384. 

CANTABRIAN  (kdn-t:l/bre-an)  MOUNTAINS,  in  the  N. 
of  Sp.ain,  form  a prolongation  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  extend 
from  these  mountains  in  the  E.  to  Cape  Fiuist^re  on  the 
W.,  about  lat.  43'  N.  The  chief  divisions  of  the  chain  are 
the  Sierras  d’Aralar,  Salvada,  Ordunte,  AnaRa,  Sejos,  Al- 
bas, Peiia,  Mellara.  the  mountains  of  Astui-ias,  Sierra  de 
Penamarella,  MondoSedo,  Quadramon,  and  Tecyra;  some 
of  the  summits  attain  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet. 

CANTABRIGIA.  See  Cambridge. 

CANTAGALLO,  kdu-td-gdldo,  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
of.  and  85  miles  N.E.  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  .an  exhausted  gold 
district.  The  products  of  the  district  are  sent  on  mules  to 
the  ports  on  the  Rio  Macacu,  whence  they  are  exported  to 
Rio  Janeiro.  Pop.  4000. 

CANTAL,  kfiN^Hdl,  a central  department  of  France, 
formed  of  the  S.  part  of  the  old  province  of  Auvergne.  Area, 
2245  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  240,523.  It  is  entirely 
mountainous,  occupied  by  the  mass  of  Cantal  and  its  contre- 
forts ; culminating  point,  Plomb  de  Cantal,  one  of  the 
four  princip.al  groups  which  form  the  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne, 0093  feet  in  elevation.  The  surface  is  almost  en- 
tiri‘1  f covered  with  the  debris  of  extinct  volcanoes ; it  fur- 
nishes marble  and  coal,  and  has  numerous  mineral  springs ; 
its  metallic  riches  are  unexplored.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
.Magnon,  affluent  of  the  Allier;  'Iruy^re  and  Celle,  affluents 
of  the  Lot;  and  the  C6re,  affluent  of  the  Dordogne.  The 
soil  is  infertile,  except  in  some  of  the  valleys;  the  declivities 
of  the  mountains  afford  excellent  pasturage.  The  chief  ma- 
nuuicture  is  cheese,  (the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  called 
lioquefort,)  linens,  and  paper.  The  department  forms  the 
19th  military  division  of  France,  and  is  divided  into  the 
arrondisseinents  of  Aurillac,  Mauriac,  Murat,  and  St.  Flour, 
its  principal  towns.  Capital,  Aurillac. 
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CANTALAPIEDRA,  kan-ti-ld-pe-.-ltdra,  a town  of  Spain, 
25  miles  E. N.E.  of  Salamanca,  with  1076  inh.abitants. 

CAN'TALBAIURY,  a town  of  Northern  Hindostan,  sub- 
ject to  Bootan,  50  miles  S.W.  of  Chuka. 

CANTALEJO,  kdn-td-liitno,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and 
18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Segovia.  Pop.  1176. 

CANTALICE,  kdn-tlPe-chA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  6 miles  N.  of  Civita  Ducale. 

CANTALUPO,  kdn-td-loo^po.  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Sannio  or  Molise,  13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Campobasso.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  an  earthquake  in  1805.  The 
French  here  defeated  the  Neapolitans  in  1798.  Pop.  2280. 

CANTELEU,  kdn'teh-luh^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-Inferieure,  3 miles  W.  of  Rouen,  with  a castle  and 
numerous  villas.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852.  3371. 

CANTENAC,  kdn'teh-ndk',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Gironde,  10  miles  N.  of  Bordeaux,  with  a small  port  on 
the  Gironde.  Pop.  of  commune,  853. 

CANTERBURY',  kanffer-bgr-e,  (anc.  Duroi-erfnum  or  Dar- 
verfnum;  afterwards  called  Canluidria,)  a city,  borough, 
and  county  of  itself,  in  England,  and  its  metropolitan 
see,  within  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  Stour,  53  miles 
E.S.E.  of  London,  with  which  it  communicates  by  rail- 
way. Lat.  51°  16'  48"  N.,  Ion.  1°  4'  31"  E.  Area,  which 
includes  14  parishes,  3240  acres.  Pop.  of  the  city,  in  1851, 
18,747.  The  parliamentary  and  municipal  boundaries  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  houses  in  'Ihanington  parish,  Ashford  Road.  It  is 
situated  in  a rich  vale  watered  by  the  Stour,  and  has  four 
main  streets,  branching  from  a centre  at  right  angles,  and 
each  terminating  in  a suburb  beyond  the  ancient  walls,  con- 
siderable remains  of  which  still  exist.  Its  cathedral,  erected 
in  the  twelfth  and  two  following  centuries,  on  the  site  of  the 
first  Christian  church  built  in  Saxon  England,  is  in  the 
form  of  a double  cross,  with  a central  and  2 western  towers, 
and  presents  a magnificent  union  of  almost  every  style  of 
Christian  architecture.  The  choir  is  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  pavement  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  worn  into  hollows  by  the  knees  of  the 
innumerable  pilgrims  who  here  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of 
'Ihomas  k Becket.  Among  other  interesting  tombs  here  is 
that  of  the  Black  Prince.  A fine  chapter-house  and  a valu- 
able library  are  attached  to  the  cathedral,  under  which  is  a 
spacious  crypt,  used  as  a French  Protestant  church  since  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  'I'he  numerous  parish  churches  are  mostly 
ancient,  but  possess  little  interest.  The  grammar  school, 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.  for  50  scholars,  has  several  exhibi- 
tions and  scholarships  at  Cambridge.  'There  are  numerous 
other  endowed  schools;  an  hospital  for  poor  brethren, 
founded  by  Archbishop  Liinfranc,  present  annual  revenue, 
411L;  Jesus  Hospital,  founded  in  1595,  revenue  584L;  .an- 
other hospital,  with  a revenue  of  306?. ; an  infirm.ary,  an  an- 
cient guild-h.all,  an  exchange,  large  barracks,  a theatre,  and 
philo.sophical  institution,  with  a library  and  museum.  A 
fine  ancient  gateway,  and  some  remains  of  St.  Augustine’s 
Abbey,  and  of  a Norman  castle,  the  old  Checquer’s  Inn,  im- 
mortalized by  Chaucer,  and  the  Donjon  (or  Danejohn)  Field, 
(now  formed,  with  its  mound  of  supposed  Danish  origin, 
into  a beautiful  planted  walk,)  may  be  specified  as  objects 
of  interest. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  several  woollen  mills,  but 
the  chief  business  is  the  export  of  agricultural  produce, 
especially  of  hops,  extensively  grown  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  of  brawn,  for  which  the  city  has  some  repute.  Canter- 
bury was  formerly  noted  for  its  silk  manufactures,  but  these 
have  been  supplanted  by  a superior  kind  of  damask  linen, 
for  which  it  is  celebrated.  It  sends  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Canterbury  was,  previous  to  the  Ro- 
man invasion,  a place  of  note  as  a religious  institution.  It 
was  made  a principal  station  by  the  Romans,  and  in  the 
second  century  Christianity  was  introduced.  It  subse- 
quently became  the  c.apital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent, 
under  the  name  of  Caer-Cant,  hence  Cantuaria  and  Canter- 
bury. The  archbishopric,  founded  A.  d.  597,  has  had  93 
archbishops,  including  the  present  primate,  the  most  famous 
of  whom  have  been  St.  Augustine,  the  founder  of  the  see, 
St.  Dunstan,  Stigand,  Lanfranc,  Anselm,  Becket,  Cardinal 
Pole,  Cranmer,  Laud,  and  Tillotson.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury is  “prim.ate  of  all  England,”  and  the  first  peer  of 
the  realm,  next  to  the  royal  family.  He  crowns  the  sove- 
reign in  YVestminster  Abbey,  and  among  other  privileges  has 
that  of  conferring  degrees  in  divinity,  law,  and  physic.  His 
province  comprises  20  suffrag.an  bishoprics,  and  his  diocese 
268  parishes,  besides  100  parishes  called  “ peculiars”  in  other 
sees.  His  revenue  amounts  to  about  20,000?.  annually. 

CANTERBURY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Merrimack 
co.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Boston,  Concord,  .and  Montreal 
Railroad,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1522. 

CANTERBURY,  a posUvillage  and  township  of  YVindham 
co.,  Connecticut,  about  35  miles  E.  by  8.  of  Hartford.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  batting,  iron  castings,  carriages, 
and  leather  Pop.  1591. 

CAN'TERBURY,  a vill.age  of  Ih-.ange  co..  New  York,  1 mill 
YV.  of  Hudson  River,  and  89  S.  of  Albany.  It  contains  seve- 
ral churches  and  stores. 
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'UANTEllBURY,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Delaware,  8 miles 
I*  of  Dover. 

CAN/TERBUllY,  a village  of  New  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland, 5 miles  from  Sydney,  on  Cook’s  River.  Here  is 
the  establishment  of  the  Australasian  Sugar  Company. 
Pop.  21,8. 

CANTERBURY,  an  episcopal  settlement  in  New  Zealand, 
Port  Cooper  district,  Banks’s  Peninsula. 

CANTIANO,  kdn-te-d'no,  a fortified  town  of  Central 
Italy,  in  the  Marches,  20  miles  S.  of  Urbino,  on  the  river 
Cantiano,  and  on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Pesaro.  Pop.  2000. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Luccola. 

CANTILLANA,  kin-teel-yi'nd,  a town  of  Spain,  18  miles 
N.  of  Seville,  on  the  Guadalquivir.  Pop.  4121. 

CANTIRE  or  CANTYRE,  MULL  OF.  See  Kintyre. 

CANT^LEY,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  with 
a station  on  the  Yarmouth  and  Harwich  Railway. 

CA  NTLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Yorlc,  West  Riding. 

CA  NTON,  kan-touL  (Chin.  Sdng-Chhig,  the  “ provincial 
city,’  ) a city  of  China,  and  the  greatest  commercial  empo- 
rinm  of  Asia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Quangtoug,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Canton  or  Pearl  River,  [Otiuo-Kiarig,)  about 
70  mtles  from  its  mouth  in  the  China  Sea.  Lat.  23°  6' 9'  N., 
Ion.  1 13°  15'  E.  Mean  temperature  of  the  year,  69°‘9 ; win- 
ter, 54°-8;  summer,  82°  Fahrenheit.  Ballii  states  the  popu- 
lation at  500,000 ; others  estimate  it  as  high  as  1,500,000.  It 
probably  does  not  differ  much  from  1.000,000.  Canton,  with 
its  suburbs,  occupies  the  N.  banlc  of  the  river,  extending  in- 
land nearly  to  a row  of  heights  commanding  it  on  the  N.and 
N.E.,  but  between  which  and  the  city  is  a broken  ravine ; to 
the  S.  lies  an  alluvial  plain,  formed  b_v  the  delta  of  the  river. 
The  city  is  enclo.sed  by  a wall  of  brick,  on  a foundation  of  red 
sandstone,  6 or  7 usiles  in  circumfepence,  and  entered  by  12 
gates;  it  is  unequally  divided  by  another  wall  with  4 gates, 
into  the  old  and  new  town,  in  the  former  of  which  are  the 
residences  of  most  of  the  high  officers,  the  public  arsenal,  &c. 
The  walls  are  in  some  places  mounted  with  cannon.  On 
the  N.  heights  are  4 strong  forts,  and  on  some  islands  in  the 
river  are  other  forts,  termed  the  ‘-Dutch.”  and  the  “French 
Folly.”  Various  detached  batteries  also  guard  the  approach 
to  the  city  by  the  river.  The  subui-bs  are  nearly  as  large  as 
the  city  itself.  On  the  S.  they  stretch  all  along  the  river 
side;  and  at  their  S.W.  corner  are  the  or  European 

quarter — a range  of  buildings  about  1^  furlongs  in  length, 
built  upon  a flat  raised  on  piles,  and  separated  from  the 
river  by  a quay  100  yards  in  breadth,  called  Respondentia 
Walk.  There  are  13  hongs,  including  those  of  the  British, 
Dutch,  Americ.an,  French.  Austrian,  Swedish,  Danish,  Par- 
see,  and  other  merchants,  and  which  merely  consist  of  4 or 
5 brick  or  stone  houses,  ranged  around  a closed  court ; 2 of 
them  are  partly  occupied  by  good  European  hotels.  The 
English  hong  far  surpasses  the  rest  in  elegance  and  extent. 
Near  the  quay  is  another  small  space,  about  50  or  60  yards 
square,  walled  in  and  laid  out  as  a garden ; the  above  nar- 
row limits  comprise  all  the  territory  assigned  to  foreign- 
ers. Contiguous  to  the  hongs  are  Old  and  New  China 
streets,  and  Hog  lane ; the  two  former  are  among  the  best 
streets  in  the  suburbs ; the  last  is  a filthy,  narrow  lane,  well 
known  to  foreign  s amen,  and  where  many  disturbances  be- 
tween them  and  the  Chinese  have  arisen. 

The  city  and  the  suburbs  are  laid  out  and  built  after  one 
fashion.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  varying  from  2 
to  16  feet,  but  averaging  7 or  8 feet  in  width,  paved  and 
flagged,  each  closed  by  gates  guarded  at  night,  and  each  of  the 
trading  thoi-oughfares  appropriated  to  one  trade.  Several  ca- 
nals intersect  the  city,  and  are  crossed  by  stone  bridges.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  but  also  of  stone,  mud,  and 
wood,  seldom  more  than  one  story  in  height,  w ith  flat  roofs 
and  terraces,  floored  with  hardened  mud,  stone,  or  tiles,  and 
the  place  of  window-glass  is  commonly  supplied  by  paper, 
mica,  or  thin  shell.  The  residences  of  the  wealthy  inha- 
bitants are  built  within  a walled  court,  and  are  richly  fur- 
nished; those  of  the  middle  classes,  in  which  about  one- 
third  of  the  population  reside,  have  no  courts ; and  those  of 
the  lower  orders,  which  are  numerous  along  the  banks  of 
the  canals  and  in  the  suburbs,  are  wretched  mud  hovels,  in 
which  from  10  to  20  persons  are  sometimes  crowded  in  one 
apartment.  A large  part  of  the  population  resides  on  the 
water ; and  for  4 or  5 miles  opposite  the  city,  and  both  above 
and  below,  the  river  is  crow-ded  with  vessels  and  rafts  of  all 
kinds,  on  many  of  which  large  numbers  of  poultry  are 
reared.  Upwards  of  120  temples  are  enumerated  in  and 
adjacent  to  Canton,  the  principal  being  the  remarkable 
Boodhist  temple  of  Ho-nan,  on  an  adjacent  large  islaiul. 
Within  the  old  city  are  two  other  considerable  temples,  and 
a Mohammedan  mosque,  with  a dome  and  minaret  160  feet 
in  height : and  out.side  of  the  walls,  on  the  N.,  is  a lofty  pa- 
goda. Canton  has  several  hospitals,  a grand  hall  for  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates  for  literary  honors,  14  high  schools, 
and  about  30  colleges,  3 of  which  have  each  200  students. 
The  manufactures  are  various  and  exten.sive.  and  the  shops 
are  filled  with  articles  of  Chinese  w-orkmanship.  17,000  per- 
sons are  said  to  be  employed  in  silk-weaving,  50,000  in 
the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  cloth,  and  upwards  of 
4000  in  shoe-making  Great  numbers  of  individuals  work 
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in  wood,  stone,  iron,  and  brass,  and  the  book  trade  is  cob 
siderable. 

Until  1843,  all  the  legitimate  foreign  trade  of  China  was 
conducted  at  Canton;  and  its  amount  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  estimated  (inclu 
sive  of  the  trade  by  junks  with  adjacent  countries)  at 
$80,000,000  annually.  Tea  is  the  great  article  of  expoit  to 
Europe,  United  States,  &c. ; next  to  which  come  silk  and 
silk  piece  goods,  the  precious  metals,  cassia,  sugar,  porcelain, 
and  many  other  inferior  article.s.  In  1844,  the  total  exports 
to  Europe  and  America  amounted  in  value  to  $26.755, (>26; 
and  the  imports,  comprising  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  raw 
cotton,  cotton  yarn,  ginseng,  wrought  iron,  tin,  lead,  rat- 
tans, wood,  spices,  skins,  and  ivory,  at  $18,711,616.  The  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  and  the  British  possessions  in  the 
East,  amounted  to  $18,826,565,  (of  which  upwards  of  seven- 
eighths  were  shipped  direct  to  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,) 
and  this  amount  comprised  tea  to  the  value  of  $14,286,820. 
The  value  of  imports  into  Canton  in  British  shipping 
amounted  to  $16,704,350,  of  which  $12,803,226  were  for  Bri- 
tish manufactures  and  articles  of  staple  produce;  the  im- 
portation of  British  woollens,  and  especially  of  cottons, 
having  far  exceeded  the  maximum  of  former  periods.  The 
imports  at  Canton  in  American  vessels,  in  the  same  year, 
amounted  to  $2,564,710,  and  the  exports  to  $7,011,562;  ihe 
trade  of  other  nations  was  of  much  less  consequence.  The 
export,  import,  and  tonnage  dues  paid  by  British  vessels,  in 
1844,  amounted  to  $2,592,930.  The  exports  in  1845  ameunted 
in  value  to  $32,053,874,  and  the  imports  to  $14,747,199.  The 
imports,  of  course,  include  only  the  legal  traffic,  and  conse- 
quently omits  the  item  of  opium,  which  in  amount  is  said 
to  exceed  that  of  all  others.  It  is  estimated  that  the  opium 
cultivated  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  exported  into 
China  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  it  is  forbidden  by  the  government,  does  not  fall  short 
of  $25.0b0,000  annually.  In  1848,  261  vessels,  (tons.  110,242,) 
of  which  171  (tons,  72,345)  were  British,  entered;  and  257 
vessels,  (tons,  108,401,)  176  of  which  (tons,  73,975)  were 
British,  cleared  at  the  custom-house.  During  the  year  end- 
ing June  30th.  1852,  the  shipping  entered  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  88,771  tons,  and  that  cleared  to  78,065 
tons.  The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  the  same 
year  amounted  to  $2,663,177,  of  which  $2,480,066  was  do- 
mestic produce,  and  the  exports  to  $10,593,950.  The  quan- 
tity of  tea  exported  in  1847  was  72,932.531  pounds.  In  1848, 
the  qua''tity  reached  only  36,209,309  pounds.  The  export 
of  teas  to  the  United  States,  in  1849,  amounted  to  18,672,400 
pounds;  in  1850, 21,757,800 pounds;  1851, 28,760,800 pounds: 
1852,  34.334,000  pounds;  and  in  1853,  to  40,303,600  pounds, 
of  which  26,101,100  pounds  was  green  tea,  and  14,202,500 
pounds  black. 

The  markets  abound  with  all  kinds  of  live  stock  for  food, 
including  dogs,  cats,  owls,  <&c.,  suitable  only  for  Chinese 
consumers ; but  provisions  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and 
tolerably  cheap.  Canton  is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
reservoirs  and  springs. 

There  are  no  wheeled  carriages  in  use  in  the  streets  of 
Canton;  but  their  absence  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
nimble  sedan-bearers,  one  class  of  which  are  called  by  the 
Chinese  “ horses  without  tails.”  These  are  the  bearers  of 
men  of  wealth,  who  generally  appear  abroad  in  sedan-chairs, 
taking  up  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  narrow  street,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  foot  passengers,  whom  they  con- 
stantly jostle.  But  the  river  presents  scenes  perhaps  still 
more  curious  and  interesting  to  the  stranger  than  the 
streets.  The  prodigious  number  of  boats,  amounting  at  one 
time  to  84,000,  with  which  the  surface  is  crowded,  is  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  eye.  A large  number  of  these — as 
many,  it  is  said,  as  40,000,  containing  a population  of 
200,000 — are  fixed  residences,  and  most  of  them  moored 
stem  and  stern  in  rows.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Tankia, 
or  boat-people,  and  form  a class  in  some  respects  beneath  the 
other  portions  of  the  community,  and  have  many  customs 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Millions  are  born,  and  live  and  die 
in  these  floating  dwellings,  without  ever  setting  a foot  upon 
dry  land;  while  their  ancestors  before  them,  for  many  gene- 
rations. were  all  amphibious  like  themselves.  The  dwell- 
ing or  family  boats  are  of  various  sizes,  the  better  sort  being 
from  60  to  80  feet  long,  and  about  15  wide.  But  by  fiir  the 
handsomest  of  the  boats  on  the  Canton  River  are  the  Itii'a 
ting,  or  flower  boats.  The  form  of  these  is  very  graceful, 
and  their  raised  cabins  and  awnings  are  fancifully  carved 
and  painted. 

The  people  of  Canton  have  acquired  an  infamous  celebrity 
for  profligacy  and  corruption,  and  are  usually  considered 
about  the  worst  specimen  of  the  nation  that  can  be  pre- 
sented. A retiring  viceroy  thus  wound  up  a detail  of  his 
experiences  in  the  government  of  Canton: — “Deceit  and 
falsehood  prevail  everywhere  in  this  city  — in  all  ranks,  and 
in  all  places.  There  is  no  truth  in  man,  nor  honesty  in 
woman!  1 have  endeavored  in  vain  to  correct  these  evils — 
it  has  been  labor  lost.  I am  sick  at  heart,  and  wish  to  de- 
part from  such  scenes  of  vice  and  habitual  falsehood.”  This 
city  has  long  been  the  favorite  retreat  of  all  the  most  tur- 
bulent and  worst  portion  of  the  Chinese ; and  it  is  said  that 
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tAere  is  an  organized  band  of  20,000  robbers  in  and  around 
it.  The  police,  though  well  regulated,  is  rendered  worse 
tnan  ii  jffi.  ient  by  the  national  failing — the  venality  and 
/ipac  t}  of  its  officers,  who  share  with  the  thieves  in  the 
f roce«l!  of  their  robberies,  and  for  a bribe  liberate  offenders 
whom  they  have  seized.  Gambling  is  one  of  the  prevail- 
ing vlcev’.;  and,  as  a consequence,  there  is  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  auicide,  a large  portion  of  which  is  perpetrated 
by  women.  Education  is  in  so  low  a state  that  it  is  be- 
lieved that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  male  adult  popu- 
lation of  Canton  can  read.  The  education  of  girls  is  wholly 
an  1 systematically  neglected,  there  being  scarcely  a school 
foi  females  in  the  city — public  opinion  and  immemorial 
usage  being  against  the  educating  of  girls. 

The  climate  of  Canton  is,  upon  the  whole,  salubrious.  The 
heat  in  summer  is  sometimes  very  great,  the  thermometer 
occasionally  rising  from  90°  to  100°  Fah.  in  the  shade;  but 
the  average  of  the  whole  year  is  72°.  In  July  and  August, 
the  average  is  from  80°  to  88°,  and  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, from  50°  to  00°.  A fall  of  snow  occurred  in  Canton  in 
February,  1835,  to  the  astonishment  and  no  small  alarm  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  hardly  knew  what  name  to  give  it. 
Ice,  however,  sometimes  forms  in  shallow  vessels,  a line  or 
two  in  thickness.  Woollen  cloths  are  worn,  and  fires  are 
comfortable  during  January  and  February,  but  the  Chinese 
do  not  warm  their  hou.ses. 

Canton  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  S.  of  China,  and  since  its 
foundation  it  has  undergone  many  changes.  The  Chinese 
historians  say  they  are  able  to  trace  their  city  for  2000 
years,  when  it  was  called  Nan-Wooching,  -‘the  martial  city 
of  the  .south.”  and  was  surrounded  by  a stockade  made  of 
bamboo  and  mud.  One  of  its  earliest  names,  and  which  is 
still  used  in  its  books,  was  Yang-Ching,  “the  city  of  rams.” 
On  the  2erh  of  May,  18-11.  the  Chinese  troops  were  totally 
defeated,  and  both  the  river  defences  and  the  hill  forts 
above  Canton  captured  by  the  British  forces,  who,  however, 
did  not  enter  the  city,  a truce  having  been  forthwith  agreed 
to,  upon  the  payment  of  t5,000,0u0/.  by  the  vanquished.  In 
1847,  the  Bogue  Forts  were  again  captured  by  the  British, 
and  a new  convention  agreed  to.  Canton  has  been  fre- 
quently devastated  by  fires.  In  no  other  city  have  conflag- 
rations been  more  frequent,  more  extensive,  or  more  de- 
structive. The  most  disastrous  fire  of  recent  times  occurred 
in  1822,  when  between  13,000  and  14,000  houses,  with  nearly 
all  the  European  fiictories,  were  destroyed,  and  many  lives 
lost. Adj.  and  inhab.,  Cantonese,  kan'ton-eez/.  (?) 

CANrrON,  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  25  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Augusta,  intersected  by  the  Androscoggin  River. 
Pop.  1025. 

CANTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad,  14  miles 
S.  of  Boston.  It  has  1 bank,  5 churches,  a savings  institu- 
tion, and  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  thread,  copper,  ma- 
chinery, &c.  Pop.  3242. 

CAN'l’ON,  a post-township  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut,  12 
miles  N.W.  of  Hartford,  intersected  by  Farmington  River. 
It  h.as  an  extensive  axe  manufactory.  Pop.  2373. 

CANTON,  a township  and  post-village,  capital  of  St.  Law- 
rence CO  , New  York,  on  Grass  River,  and  on  the  Ogdensburg 
and  Rome  Railroad,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ogdensburg.  It  con- 
tains a court-house,  a college,  an  academy,  a jail,  1 bank 
and  1 newspaper  office.  The  township  contains  11  churches. 
A bridge  crosses  Grass  River  here,  and  there  are  several 
mills  and  factories  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1865,  estimated 
at  2000 ; of  the  township  in  1860,  6379. 

CANTON,  a post-village  of  Salem  co..  New  .Jersey,  9 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Salem,  has  a church  and  several  stores. 

CANTON,  a post-township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
24  miles  W.S.W.  of  I’owanda,  on  Towanda  Creek.  Pop.  2190. 

CANTON,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
Pop.  587. 

CANTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Cherokee  co..  Georgia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Etowah  River,  130  miles  N.W.  of  Mil- 
ledgeville,  and  25  miles  from  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road. It  is  surrounded  by  fine  mountain  scenery.  There 
are  several  gold-mines  in  the  county  which  have  been 
worked  with  profit.  The  river  affords  water-power,  and  is 
navigable  by  small  steamboats. 

CANTON,  a post-village  of  Wilcox  co.,  Alabama,  on  the 
Alabama  River,  about  75  miles  S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

C.YNTON,  a beautiful  post-village,  capital  of  Madison  co., 
Mississippi.  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jackson.  The  route  of  the 
railroad  from  Jackson  to  Tennessee  passes  through  this 
village.  Free  pop.  7M1. 

CA.NTON,  a small  post-village  of  Smith  co.,  Texas. 

C.\NTON,  a post-office  of  Vanzant  co.,  Texas. 

CANTON,  a small  post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Arkansas. 

CA.N'TON,  a post-village  of  Trigg  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
( himberland  River,  about  240  miles  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort.  It 
lias  1 church,  1 schcKil,  aud  several  stores.  Pop.  from  200 
to  300. 

CANTtlN,  a flourishing  town,  capital  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  Nimishillen  Creek,  and  on  the 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  a rich  and  populous 
fnrmiug  di,strict,  118  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus,  and  98  miles  1 
358 
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W.N.W.  of  Pittsburg.  Stark  county  has  the  distinction  of 
raising  more  wheat  than  any  other  in  the  State.  The  farm- 
ers find  a ready  market  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  which  passes  8 
miles  W . of  Canton.  'I'he  Ohio  aud  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
was  completed  from  Pittsburg  to  this  place  in  1852,  and  has 
greatly  increased  its  importance  and  prosperity.  Canton 
possesses  advantages  for  manufacturing,  as  the  creek  fur- 
nishes extensive  w'ater-power,  and  good  stone  coal  is  abun- 
dant in  the  vicinity.  Limestone  suitable  for  building  is 
also  found  in  connection  with  the  cOal.  Canton  contains  9 
churches,  3 banks,  4 newspaper  offices,  1 academy,  2 woollen 
factories,  4 iron  foundries,  2 large  manufactories  of  reapers 
and  mowers,  and  1 reaper-knife  factory.  Assessed  value  of 
property  in  1853,1354,423;  in  1864  it  was  $1,380,410.  Pop. 
in  1860,  4041 ; in  1865,  about  5000. 

CANTON,  a township  in  Wayne  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 

CANTON,  a post-village  in  Washington  co.,  Indiana,  about 
45  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Columbus. 

CANTON,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township  of  Ful- 
ton CO.,  Illinois,  70  miles  N.N.W.  of  Springfield.  A railroad 
connects  it  with  Lewistown.  Canton  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  a fertile  and  populous  district.  It  contains  6 churches 
and  a national  bank.  Two  newspapers  are  issued  here.  Coal 
is  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Total  pop.  2373. 

CANTON,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  Mis- 
sissipi^i  River,  191  miles  above  St.  Louis,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal shipping  points  of  the  county.  It  has  1 bank,  6 
churches,  1 newspaper  office,  1 college,  and  6 steam-mills. 
Pop.  2053. 

CANTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Maquoketa  River,  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dubuque.  The 
river  here  furnishes  abundant  water-power. 

CANTON  CENTRE,  a post-village  in  Hartford  co.,  Con- 
necticut, about  16  miles  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

CANTONMENT  GIBSON.  See  Fort  Gibson. 

CANTON  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co..  Maine. 

CANTON  RIVER,  (Chinese  Choo-Kiang,  or  “ Pearl  River,”) 
of  China,  is  the  lower  part  of  the  Pe-kiang.  which  has  navi- 
gable course  for  300  miles  farther  inland,  through  the  pro- 
vinces of  Quang-tong  and  Kiang-see.  in  Chii\a,  and  is  joined 
about  4 miles  W.  of  Canton  by  a branch  from  the  Si-kiang, 
opposite  Canton ; it  is  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Lmidon 
Bridge,  equally  crowded  with  shipping,  and  deep  enough 
for  ships  of  from  800  to  1000  tons  burden ; but  foreign  ships 
come  up  only  as  far  as  Whampoa,  about  15  miles  lower, 
loading  and  unloading  by  means  of  native  boats.  At  about 
40  miles  below  Canton  it  is  called  the  Boca  Tigris,  and  widens 
there  into  a large  estuary,  termed  the  “Outer  IVaters.” 
All  around  and  below  Canton,  it  forms  a multitude  of 
islands,  including  Ho-nan.  Whampoa,  French,  Dane,  J unk, 
Ty-cock-tow,  Anung-hoy,  Chuenpee,  and  Tiger  Island,  on 
which  great  quantities  of  rice  are  grown,  and  numerous 
forts  are  placed.  See  Boca  Tigris. 

CANTORIA,  k^n-to^re-d.  a town  of  Spain,  34  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Almeria,  on  the  Almanzor.  Pop.  4376.  It  has  manufic- 
turesof  woollen  stuffs. 

CAN/TREFF,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

CAN/TRELL’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  McMinn 
CO.,  Tennessee. 

CANTU  ARIA.  See  Canterbury. 

CANTURIO,  kdn-too're-o,  or  CANTU,  kdn-toc/,  a town  of 
N.  Italy,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Como.  Pop.  5364.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  iron  wares,  which  have  subsisted  since  the  tenth 
century.  Its  church  has  a remarkably  tall  and  slender  bel- 
fry, which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  used  for  a beacon. 

CANTOVELL’S  BRIDGE,  a thriving  post-village  of  New- 
castle CO.,  Delaware,  on  Appoquinimink  Creek,  24  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Dover.  Its  name.is  changed  to  Odessa,  which  se.e. 

CANUMA,  kd-noo-md/,  a lake  of  Brazil,  province  of  Pai-^ 
on  the  Amazon.  Lat.  (N.  end)  2°  30'  S. ; Ion.  58°  45'  W. 
It  is  about  30  miles  long  by  10  miles  broad. 

CANUSIUM.  See  Canosa. 

CANVEY  ISLAND,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

CAN/WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  and  H miles  S.S.E. 
of  Lincoln,  within  the  liberty  of  which  city  it  is  included. 

CANY,  kd'neet,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine- 
Inferieure,  31  miles  N.M'.  of  Rouen.  Pop  in  1852,  2147.  It 
has  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton  yarn,  and  oil. 

CANZANO,  kdn-zd/no,  a village  of  Naples,  in  Abtuzzo 
Ultra.  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Teramo. 

CANZANO,  a village  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra,  5i 
miles  S.E.  of  Sulmoua. 

CANZO,  kdn/zo.  a market-town  of  Lombardy,  10  miles  N. 
E.  of  Como,  capital  of  a rich  district,  with  many  silk  manu- 
factories. Near  it  is  the  cascade  of  Villaterga.  Pop.  of  di.«( 
trict,  11,550. 

CAORLE,  kd-oRffd,  an  i.sland  and  village  in  the  Adriatic 
government,  and  29  miles  N.E.  of  Venice.  It  is  a bishop's  see. 

CAORSO,  kd-OR'.so,  a village  of  Northern  It  ily,  situated 
about  10  miles  E.  of  Piacenza,  on  the  high  ro»( , at  the  con- 
fluence of  theChiavenna  aud  Zeno,  affluents  i the  Po.  Pep. 
3078. 

CAPACCIO,  kd-pdt'cho,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Prin- 
cipato  Citra,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Salerno,  near  the  ruins  of  I \estujM 
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Pop  1749.  It  is  tne  residence  of  a bishop,  whose  cathedral 
is  at  Old  Capaccio,  a village  2s  miles  N.N.W. 

CAP  AND  BUT/TON  ISLES,  two  small  isles  fn  the  Ma- 
lay Archipelago,  Strait  of  Sunda ; the  one  in  lat.  5°  58' 
S.,  Ion.  105°  48'  E. ; the  other  in  lat.  5°  49'  S.,  Ion.  105° 
48'  E. 

CAPANNOLI,  kd-pin-no'lee,  a village  of  Tuscany,  16  miles 
S.E.  ofPisa.  Pop.  1177. 

CAPANNORI,  ki-pdn-no^ree,  a town  of  Italy,  5 miles  E.of 
Lucca  Pop.  2100. 

CAP  AU  GRAY,  kap  0 grd,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  so., 
Misscuri. 

CAPBERN,  k^p'baiRn',  or  CAPVERN,  kdp'vaiRnt,  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Ilautes-Pyrenees,  in  a narrow  val- 
ley, 8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Bagneres,  with  sulphur  springs  and 
baths.  Pop.  in  1852,  500. 

CAPDENAC,  kdp'deh-ndk^  a markebtown  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Lot,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Figeac,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Lot.  Pop.  1310. 

OAPK  For  all  Capes  not  undermentioned,  see  the  re- 
spective names. 

CAPE  AC'WORTII,  in  the  W.  part  of  Priuoe  of  Wales 
Land,  N.  of  Osborne  Bay ; lat.  72°  35'  N.,  Ion.  103°  45'  W. 

CAPE  ADEN.  See  Adkn,  Cape. 

CAPE  AGRAKHAN,  ig-ra-kdn',  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Geor- 
gia, on  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  forms  the  E.  bonndary  of  the 
Gulf  of  Agrakhan ; lat.  43°  35'  N.,  Ion.  48°  10'  E. 

CAPE  AGULHAS,  d-gooPyas,  (L  e.  “Cape  Needles,”)  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Africa,  E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  'This  is 
the  most  southern  point  of  Africa;  lat.  34°  51'  30"  S.,  and 
Ion.  19°  56'  30"  E. 

CAPE  AIA,  3/yd.,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Russia,  extending  into 
the  Black  Sea;  lat.  44°  25'  N.,  Ion.  33°  35'  E. 

CAPE  AIRY,  i'ree,  the  S.W.  part  of  Cornwallis  Land,  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  lat.  74°  55'  N.,  Ion.  96°  50'  W. 

CAPE  AL^BERT,  in  the  E.  part  of  Ellesmere  Island,  on 
Smith’s  Sound ; lat.  79°  20'  N.,  Ion.  78°  W. 

CAPE  ALEXAN/DER,  on  the  N.  coast  of  British  America, 
at  the  entrance  of  Dease  Strait;  lat.  68°  55'  N.,  Ion.  106° 
45'  W. 

CAPE  AI/FRED,  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Victoria  Land,  on 
Victoria  Strait;  lat.  69°  40'  N.,  Ion.  101°  20'  W. 

CAPE  ALICE,  ^Ifiss,  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Taranto ; lat.  39°  25'  N.,  Ion.  17°  15'  E. 

CAPE  AMBER,  AMBRE,  Sm^ber,  or  AM'BRO,  the  N.  ex 
tremity  of  Madagascar ; lat.  11°  57'  S.,  Ion.  49°  19'  E. 

CAPE  AMBRIZ,  Im-breez^,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa;  lat. 
8°  2'  S.,  Ion.  13°  10'  E. 

CAPE  ANAMOOR,  or  AN  AMOUR,  i-ni-moor^  a head- 
land of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  S.  coast;  lat.  36°  1'  N.,  Ion.  3’2° 
50'  E.  In  its  vicinity  are  said  to  be  many  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. 

CAPE  AN'DERSON,  the  E.  point  of  the  island  of  St.  Law- 
rence, at  the  entrance  of  Behring’s  Straits;  lat. 63°  N.,  Ion. 
168°  30'  W. 

CAPE  ANIVA.  i'ne-vi/,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Saghalien,  E. 
of  the  Bay  of  Aniva;  lat.  46°  10'  N.,  Ion.  144°  20'  E. 

CAPE  ANN,  the  E.  extremity  of  Essex  co.,  Massachusetts, 
31  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Boston.  Thatcher’s  Island,  about  2 
miles  E.  of  the  southern  point,  forms  the  northern  limit  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  On  it  are  2 fixed  lights,  about  a third 
of  a mile  apart,  and  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat. 
42°  38'  18"  N.,  Ion.  70°  34'  42"  W. 

CAPE  ANNE,  the  N.W.  extremity  of  North  Somerset,  at 
the  entrance  of  Peel  Sound;  lat.  74°  5'  N.,  Ion.  95°  W. 

CAPE  ANGUILLA,  an-gwilda,  on  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land ; lat.  47°  54'  N.,  Ion.  59°  17'* W. 

CAPE  APOLLONIA,  ap-ol-lo'ne-a,  written  also  APPO- 
LO'NIA,  in  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ; lat.  4°  58'  45"  N., 
Ion.  2°  35'  5"  W. 

CAPE  APSHERON,  dp'she-rSn/,  or  ABCHERAN,  in  the  E. 
part  of  Georgia,  on  the  Caspian  Sea;  lat,  40°  32'  N.,  Ion. 
60°  12'  E. 

CAPE  ARAGO.  See  Arago. 

CAPE  ARMI,  aR/mee,  (It.  Capo  DdV  Armi,  ki/po  dSll 
aR/mee,)  a headland  of  Naples,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Calabria; 
lat.  37°  57'  N.,  Ion.  15°  40'  E. 

CAPE  ARN/HEM,  in  Australia,  the  N.W.  point  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria ; lat.  12°  17'  S.,  Ion.  137°  E. 

CAPE  AR'ROWSMITH,  a headland  of  Australia,  on  the 
W„  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria;  lat.  13°  15'  S.,  Ion.  136° 
32'  E. 

CAPE  ARRUBA  or  ARUBAH,  dr^roo-ba,  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Persia,  in  the  Arabian  Sea ; lat.  25°  8'  N.,  Ion.  64°  30'  E. 

CAPE  BABA,  hdJhd,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Anatolia;  lat. 
39°  29'  N.,  Ion.  26°  4'  E. 

CAPE  BAB-EL-MANDEB,  bab-el-man'dSb,  (formerly  Jeh- 
cl  Manhali,  i^Vel-mln'hd'lee',)  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  is  a conical,  basaltic  rock,  865  feet  in  height. 
Lat.  12°  41'  N.,  Ion.  43°  32'  E.  Soundings  in  North  Strait, 
8,  12,  and  16  fathoms;  Centre  Strait,  178  and  185  fathoms. 
The  passage  of  North  Strait,  in  ordinary  weather,  is  generally 
preferred. 

CAPE  BAINE'TTA,  bl-nSt/td.  on  the  S,  coast  of  Hayti, 
Gear  a village  of  the  same  name 


CAPE  BA J ADORE.  See  Cape  Bojador. 

CAPE  BANKS,  in  Eastern  Australia,  at  the  N.  entrance 
to  Botany  Bay. 

CAPE  BARBAS,  baR/bds,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa;  laL 
22°  15'  N.,  Ion.  16°  40'  W. 

CAPE  (or  RAS)  BARDISTAN,  bdR'dis-tdn/.  on  the  coast  of 
Persia,  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

CAPE  BARFLEUR,  baR'flcR/,  on  the  coast  of  France,  18 
miles  E.  of  Cherbourg.  On  it  is  situated  a granite  light-house, 
271  feet  above  the  sea ; lat.  49°  40'  N.,  Ion.  1°  16'  W. 

CAPE  BAGlING,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Wollaston  I.and,  at 
the  entrance  of  Russell  Gulf;  lat.  70°  N.,  Ion.  117°  20'  W. 

CAPE  BAIUROW,  in  the  N.  part  of  British  America,  on 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  lat.  68°  5'  N.,  Ion.  111°  W. 

CAPE  BATH'URST,  in  British  America,  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean ; lat.  70°  30'  N.,  Ion.  127°  30'  W. 

CAPE  b£ ARN,  bi'aan/,  a promontory  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Pyrenees-Orientales,  on  the  Mediterranean  ; lat.  42° 
31'  N.,  Ion,  3°  7'  30"  E.  Its  summit  is  formed  by  Mount 
Bearn,  on  which  a light-house  of  the  first  class  has  been 
erected,  751  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

CAPE  BEATA,  he-d/tdi,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Hayti;  lat.  17° 
42' N.,  Ion.  71°  20'  W. 

CAPE  BEAUFORT,  boTort,  a headland  of  Russian  Ame- 
rica ; lat.  69°  N.,  Ion.  163°  W. 

CAPE  BEAUFORT,  a headland  of  British  America,  on  the 
E.  side  of  Cockburn  Gulf;  lat.  67°  40'  N.,  Ion.  96°  W. 

CAPE  BEX/LEY,  a headland  in  the  N.  part  of  British 
America,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean;  lat.  69°  N., Ion.  114°  45' W. 

CAPE  BIANCO,  be-dn'ko,  (i.e.  “MTiite”  Cape,)  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Sicily ; lat.  35°  28'  N.,  Ion.  13°  15'  E. 

CAPE  BIANCO,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Corsica,  a little  W.  of 
Cape  Corso ; lat.  42°  58'  N.,  Ion.  9°  18'  E. 

CAPE  BIANCO,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Corfu;  lat.  39°  20' N., 
Ion.  20°  10'  E. 

CAl’E  BIANCO,  a headland  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Cyprus; 
lat.  34°20'N.,  Ion.  32°  41' E. 

CAPE  BIRD,  the  S.  extremity  of  North  Somerset,  on  Vic- 
toria Strait ; lat.  71°  53'  N.,  Ion.  95°  W. 

CAPE  BLANCO,  bldn'ko,  {i.  e.  “ White  Cape,”)  a name  ap- 
plied to  many  headlands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  else- 
where, of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant. 

CAPE  BLANCO,  a headland  of  Syria,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  ; lat.  33°  12'  N.,  Ion.  35°  10'  E. 

CAPE  BLANCO,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Anatolia,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean ; lat.  38°  14'  N.,  Ion.  26°  18'  E. 

CAPE  BLANCO,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Tunis,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; lat.  37°  20'  N.,  Ion.  9°  50'  E. 

CAPE  BLANCO,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Majorca; 
lat.  39°  21'  N.,  Ion.  2°  52'  E. 

CAPE  BLANCO,  in  the  W.  part  of  Sahara,  Africa,  on  the 
Atlantic ; lat.  20°  47'  N.,  Ion.  16°  58'  W.  It  is,  next  to  Cape 
Verde,  the  westernmost  point  of  Africa. 

CAPE  BLANCO,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Morocco,  Africa;  lat 
33°  6' N.,  Ion.  8°40'W. 

CAPE  BLANCO,  or  OXFORD,  on  the  Pacific  coa.st,  near  the 
S.  W.  part  of  Oregon  Territory,  about  25  miles  N.  of  the 
mouth  of  Ro  ue  River ; lat.  42°  45'  N.,  Ion.  about  124°  45'  W. 

CAPE  BLANCO,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
lat.  4°  19'  S.,lon.  81°  W. 

CAPE  BLANCO,  on  the  coast  of  Costa  Rica,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  lat.  about  9°  20'  N„  Ion.  86°  6'  W. 

CAPE  BLANCO,  or  CAPE  ST.  JORGE,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Patagonia ; lat.  47°  S.,  Ion.  66°  W. 

CAPE  BLANCO  DE  SANTA  MARIA,  bldn'ko  dd  sdn^td 
md-ree'd,  on  the  W.  coast  of  California ; lat.  29°  28'  N.,  Ion. 
115°  20'  W. 

CAPE  BOEO,  bo-d/o,  (anc.  LiJyhcv/um  Prnmnntnfrium,)  the 
most  W.  point  of  Sicily,  about  1 mile  W.  of  Marsala  ; lat.  37° 
48'  10"  N.,  Ion.  12°  25'  10"  E.  This  cape,  being  the  point  of 
Sicily  nearest  to  ancient  Carthage,  early  became  an  im- 
portant naval  station,  and  near  it  was  fought  a famous 
naval  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  The 
decisive  victory  gained  by  the  former  put  an  end  to  the  first 
Punic  War. 

CAPE  BOJADOR,  boj-a-dor',  or  BOXEADOR,  bo-Hd-d-doR^, 
in  the  island  of  Luzon,  20  miles  from  its  N.  extremity,  in 
about  lat.  18° 32'  N.,  Ion.  120°  39'  E. 

CAPE  BOJADOR,  boj-a-d5r/,  (Port.  pron.  bozb  d-dfiR/.)  a 
bold  headland  of  Western  Africa,  formed  by  the  termination 
of  a range  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  lat.  26°  7'  N.,  Ion.  14°  29'  W.  It 
was  long  the  limitation  of  European  navigation  southward, 
until  doubled  by  the  Portuguese  in  1433. 

CAPE  BOLIN  AO,  bo-lin-d'o.  on  the  W.  coast  of  Luzon; 
lat  about  1 6°  27'  N.,  Ion.  119°  30'  E. 

CAPE  1>)LTHIEAD,  England,  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  CO.  of  Devon ; lat.  50°  13'  N.,  Ion.  3°  49'  W. 

CAPE  BO'LUS  HEAD,  Ireland,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
entrance  into  Ballynaskelling  Bay ; lat.  51°  48'  N.,  Ion.  10^ 
15'  W. 

CAPE  BON  or  RAS  ADDER,  rds-dd'der,  a headland  of 
North  Africa,  on  the  Mediten-anean,  68  miles  N.E.  of  Tunis', 
lat.  (of  tower)  37°  4'  20"  N.,  Ion.  10°  53'  S5"  E.  It  is  the 
northernnaost  (joint  of  Africa. 
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CAPR  BONAVIS'TA,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
lorminf;  the  S.E.  limit  of  a bay  of  the  same  name;  lat.  48° 
t2'  N.,  Ion.  53°  8'  W. 

CAPE  BORUCA,  bo-roo'kl,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Costa  Rica, 
on  the  Pacific ; lat.  8°  24'  N.,  Ion.  88°  55'  W. 

CAPE  BOUGAINVILLE,  boo'g^No'veeP  or  boo'gan-vilP, 
on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Australia,  forming  the  N.E.  side  of 
Admiralty  Gulf;  lat.  13°  62'  S.,  Ion.  126°  12'  E. 

CAPE  BOUGAINVILLE,  a headland  on  the  E.  coast  of 
of  Van  Diemen’s  Laud,  forming  the  W.  entrance  to  Oyster 
Bay;  lat.  42°  .30'  S.,  Ion.  148°  E. 

CAPE  BOURBON,  boor/bon.  the  S.W.  point  of  Kerguelen’s 
Land ; lat.  49°  32'  S.,  Ion.  68° 35'  E. 

CAPE  BOW^DEN,  bo'den,  in  the  W.  part  of  North  Devon, 
on  Wellington  Channel;  lat.  75°  N.,  Ion.  92°  15'  W. 

CAPE  BRETON,  kape  briUt’n,  or  brittun,  an  island  and 
colony  of  British  North  America,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Nova 
Scotia,  mostly  between  lat.45°and47°5'N.,and  Ion.  60°  and 
61°  30'  W.  Extreme  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  100  miles ; ex- 
treme breadth,  85  miles.  Area,  3120  square  miles.  It  is 
very  irregularly  shaped,  being  triangular,  and  is  greatly 
indented  with  bays.  An  inlet,  called  Bras  d’Or,  {i.  e.  “arm 
of  gold,”)  entering  Cape  Breton  on  the  E.,  nearly  separates 
it  into  two  islands,  rendering  every  part  of  its  interior  acces- 
sible by  water.  The  two  natural  divisions  thus  created  are 
in  striking  contrast,  the  northern  portion  being  high,  bold, 
and  steep ; while  that  to  the  S.  is  low,  intersected  by  nume- 
rous inlets,  diversified  with  moderate  elevations,  and  rises 
gradually  from  its  interior  shore  until  it  presents  abrupt 
cliffs  toward  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  highest  land  in  this 
portion  does  not  exceed  800  feet,  while  the  northern  divi- 
sion at  its  termination  in  North  Cape  rises  to  the  height  of 
1800  feet.  Between  North  Cape  and  Cape  Ray,  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Newfoundland,  48  miles  distant,  is  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  Bras  d’Or,  which 
appears  to  have  been  caused  by  a volcanic  eruption,  forms  a 
magnificent  sea-water  lake,  60  miles  in  length  and  20  miles 
in  breath.  Its  depth  of  water  varies  from  12  to  60  fathoms, 
and  is  very  secure  and  navigable.  The  entrance  is  divided 
into  two  passages  by  Boulardrie  Island;  the  southern  pas- 
sage is  23  miles  long,  and  from  ^ to  3 miles  in  breadth,  but 
is  not  na-vigable  for  large  vessels,  having  a bar  at  its  mouth  ; 
the  northern  passage  is  25  miles  long,  and  from  2 to  3 miles 
wide,  with  60  fathoms  of  water.  Sea  fisheries  of  every  kind 
(including  salmon.)  are  carried  on  in  the  Bras  d’Or.  In 
several  of  its  large  bays  the  timber-ships  from  England  re- 
ceive their  cargoes.  There  are  several  fresh-water  lakes, 
and  numerous  rivers,  but  none  navigable.  Salt  springs 
are  found  on  the  coast.  The  climate  is  varied,  but  not  so 
rigorous  as  that  on  the  adjoining  continent.  Vegetation  is 
very  rapid.  Maize  and  other  grains  are  raised;  but  the 
corn  produced  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption.  Gra- 
nite, limestone,  and  primitive  slates  prevail ; and  gypsum, 
salt,  and  coal  are  found — the  latter  in  great  abundance, 
and  of  a superior  quality.  The  coal  deposits  of  Cape  Breton 
occupy  not  less  than  120  square  miles.  There  are  also  rich 
deposits  of  the  best  iron  ore. 

Cape  Breton  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  fisheries. 
During  its  occupancy  by  the  French,  it  is  said  that  the  har- 
bor of  Louisborg  exported  no  less  than  500,000  quintals  of 
cod  annually,  and  600  vessels  were  employed  in  its  trade 
and  fisheries.  The  products  of  the  Cape  Breton  fisheries 
for  1847  and  1848,  were  as  follows : 


1847. 

1848. 

Dried  cod 

41,364 

32,553 

Scale  fish 

14,948 

6,783 

Pickled  fish— Mackerel . . 

..barrels  ... 

17,200 

14,050 

— Herrings  . , 

...barrels  ... 

2,985 

3,700 

— Salmon... 

335 

295 

Other  pickled  fish 

12,.399 

18,862 

Seal  skins 

12,100 

2,200 

Oil  of  all  kinds 

415 

543 

Estimated  value 

$302,616 

$282,772 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  figures  give  but  an 
Imperfect  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Cape  Breton  fisheries, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  statistics  of  this 
island  from  those  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  for  a portion  of  the  island,  within  the  Strait  of  Canso, 
28,570  quintals  of  codfish  and  68,020  barrels  of  mackerel 
were  exported  in  1850 : and  it  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  100,000  barrels  of  mackerel  were  cured  at  Cheticamp 
(the  western  extremity  of  Cape  Breton,)  in  1851. 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  raised  fi-om  the  mines  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  sold  during  the  year  1849,  amounted  to  24.960 
chaldrons  (Newcastle  measure)  of  large  coal,  and  11,787 
chaldrons  of  fine  coal ; 12.090  chaldrons  of  the  former  and 
1210  chaldrons  of  the  latter  coal  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States  in  1849,  and  in  1850,  10,796  chaldrons  of  large  coal 
and  1586  chaldrons  of  fine  were  shipped  to  the  same  country. 

The  following  exhibits  the  shipping  which  entered  and 
cleared  at  Cape  Breton  in  1850,  and  the  countries  with 
which  the  trade  was  carried  on. 
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4 

COUNTRIES. 

INWARD. 

OUTWAKD. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

England 

8 

2,208 

5 

837 

British  Colonies 

268 

24,213 

365 

23.576 

United  States 

202 

19,061 

83 

8,166 

Foreign  States 

30 

3,179 

52 

4,345 

Total 

508 

48,661 

505 

.36,924 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  at  Cape  Breton 
for  1850,  according  to  official  returns,  were  as  follows  : 


COUNTRIES. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

Arichat. 

Sydney. 

Arichat. 

Sydney. 

Orftfl.t,  Britain 

$1,575 

$18,335 

$10,850 

Tntiifts 

1,355 

$38  400 

2,745 

British  America 

23,585 

16,860 

38;620 

119’265 

Other  British  Colonies.. 

15,695 

9,650 

United  States 

43,380 

13,645 

35,3.35 

44,470 

Foreign  States 

1,355 

1,690 

32,475 

7,200 

$86,945 

$50,5.30 

$154,480 

$184,530 

86,945 

154,480 

Total 

$137,475 

$339,010 

An  important  part  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  consists 
of  pine,  oak,  birch,  and  maple  timber. 

The  forests  of  Cape  Breton  furnish  large  quantities  of 
excellent  ship-timber,  and  ship-building  in  the  island  con- 
stitutes an  important  and  lucrative  branch  of  business. 

'This  island  forms  a colony  under  the  government  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  sends  2 members  to  its  House  of  Assembly. 
Principal  towns,  Sydney  and  Louisburg.  Cape  Breton  was 
first  colonized  by  the  French  in  1712,  and  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1758.  Pop.  in  1851,  64,880,  mostly  of  Scotch, 
French,  and  Irish  descent. 

CAPE  BRETON,  briffton,  a headland  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  above  island. 

CAPE  BRETT,  brSt,  on  the  E.  coast  of  one  of  the  New 
Zealand  islands,  forming  the  N.E.  point  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands ; lat.  35°  10'  S.,  Ion.  174°  22'  E. 

CAPE  BUI/LEN,the  southernmost  point  of  North  Devon, 
on  the  W.  part  of  Lancaster  Sound ; lat.  74°  25'  N.,  Ion.  85°  W, 

CAPE  BURELA,  boo-rMi,  a headland  on  the  N.  coast  ot 
Galicia,  in  Spain,  extending  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

CAPE  BUZO,  bood'zo,  (anc.  Promontnrium  Cm-ycumf)i\xb 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Crete ; lat.  about  35°  38'  N., 
Ion.  23°  35'  E. 

CAPE  BY/AM  MARTIN,  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Prince 
William’s  Land ; lat.  73°  35'  N , Ion.  77°  W. 

CAPE  CABALERIA  or  CA  VALERIA,  kd-va-ia-ree'i  a 
promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Minorca,  lat.  40°  5'  N.,  "Ion. 
4°  12'  E. 

CAPE  CABRON,  kd-broiP,  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island  of 
Samana,  in  the  West  Indies. 

CAPE  CACCIA,  kat'chd,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sardinia,  18 
miles  from  Alghero. 

CAPE  CAGLIA.  See  Cape  Matapan. 

CAPE  CAL VI,  kaPvee,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Corsica,  con- 
sisting of  a high  barren  mountain;  lat.  42°  41'  N.,  Ion.  8° 
42'  E. 

CAPE  CAMARON,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hondu- 

ras ; lat.  16°  N.,  Ion.  85°  W. 

CAPE  CAMBELL,  kam'el,  on  the  E.  coast  of  TavaiPoenam- 
moo,  one  of  the  New  Zealand  islands;  lat.  41°  42'  S.,  Ion. 
174°  25'  E. 

CAPE  CAMBODIA,  k^m-bo'de-a,  the  S.  extremity  of  Cam- 
bodia, in  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

CAPE  CAM'EROONS/  or  CAMARONES,  ka-m^-ro/nSs.  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  is  an  island  in  the  estuary  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  near  lat.  4°  N.,  Ion.  9°  40'  E.  It  was 
named  by  the  Portuguese  from  the  vast  quantity  of  shrimps 
(camarones)  taken  in  the  adjacent  sea. 

CAPE  CAMPANELLA,  kam-pa-nJFli.  a headland  of  Italy, 
20  miles  S.  of  Naples,  opposite  the  island  of  Capin ; it  bounds 
the  Gulf  of  Naples  on  the  S.E. 

CAPE  CANAV/ERAL,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Florida,  135  miles 
S.E.  by  S.  of  St.  Augustine.  The  light  is  a revolving  one, 
in  a tower  55  feet  high.  Lat.  28°  27'  N.,  Ion.  80°  33'  AV. 

CAPE  CANDY,  kan'dee,  a headland  of  the  island  of  Co 
lebes. 

CAPE  CANSO  or  CANSEAU,  kan's5,theS.E.extremity  of 
Nova  Scotia ; lat.  45°  17'  N.,  Ion.  61°  W. 

CAPE  CANTIN,  kdn-teen^  on  the  W.  coast  of  Morrk*co, 
extending  into  the  Atlantic ; lat.  32°  35'  N.,  Ion.  9°  12'  AV. 

CAPE  CAP/EL,  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Bathurst  Iiand,  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean ; lat.  75°  N.,  Ion.  98°  A\\ 

CAPE  CAIVRICORN.  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia, 
about  30  miles  N.  of  Port  Curtis,  lat.  23‘  18  8..  Ion.  15P'’ 
43'  E. 
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CAPE  CARBON  ARO,  kaR-bo-ni^ro,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sardi- 
nia ; lat.  39°  5'  N.,  Ion.  9°  35'  E. 

CAPE  CARTHAGE,  kar^thij,  a promontory  of  Northern 
Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean ; lat.  36°  52'  22"  N.,  Ion.  10° 
21"  49  E.  Traces  of  the  celebrated  city  of  Carthage,  the 
great  rival  of  Rome,  are  found  on  the  promontory  north  of 
the  lagoon  of  Tunis,  which  formed  its  port. 

CAPE  CARVOEIRO,  kaR-vo-A'e-ro,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Por- 
tugal ; lat.  39°  22'  N..  Ion.  9°  27'  W. 

CAPE  CARVOEIRO,  a headland  on  the  S.  coast  of  Por- 
tugal ; lat.  37°  7'  N..  Ion.  8°  26'  W. 

CAPE  CATALUNA  or  CATALUGNA,  kA-td-loon'yA,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Majorca ; lat.  39°  55'  N.,  Ion.  3°  13'  E. 

CAPE  CATHARINE,  kath'a-rin,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  Atlantic ; lat.  about  2°  S. 

CAPE  CATOCHE,  ki-to'chA,  a headland  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  of  Yuca- 
tan, lat.  21°  30'  N.,  Ion.  87°  6'  W.  This  is  the  point  where 
the  Spaniards  first  landed  on  the  American  continent,  and 
within  6 miles  of  which,  according  to  the  authority  of  Ber- 
nal Dias,  they  saw  a large  town,  which  they  named  Grand 
Cairo. 

CAPE  CA  VALERIA.  See  Cape  Cabaleria. 

CAPE  CAVALIERE,  kd-vd-le-A/ri,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  lat.  36°  7'  30"  N.,  Ion.  33°  43'  42"  E. 

CAPE  CAVALfLO,  (It.  Capo  di  Cavallo,  kd/po  dee  kd-vdP- 
lo,  or  0:>da  di  Volpe,  ko^dd  dee  voPpd;  anc.  Cce!nys,)  a pro- 
montory of  Naples,  on  the  western  coast  of  Calabria  Ultra, 
extending  into  the  Straits  of  Messina;  lat.  38°  14'  N..  Ion. 
15°  42'  E. 

CAPE  CANINES,  kd-Hee'ngs,  or  RAS-ACONADA,  rds- 
d-ko-nd'da,  written  also  ACONATTER,  a promontory  which 
forms  the  W.  point  of  the  Bay  of  Algiers,  lat.  36°  50'  N.,  Ion. 
3°  E. 

CAPE  CEBERA  or  CEVERA,  sd-vd'rd,  on  the  coast  of 
Catalonia,  being  the  most  N.E.  land  in  Spain,  lat.  42°  26'  N., 
Ion.  3°  10'  E. 

CAPE  CEBERA  or  CEVERA,  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of 
Valencia,  lat.  37°  58'  N.,  Ion.  0°  46'  E. 

CAPE  CHARLES,  the  southern  point  of  Northampton 
I CO.,  Virginia,  at  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  25  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Norfolk.  The  light-house  is  N.E.  from  Cape 
Charles,  on  the  N.  end  of  Smith’s  Island,  and  shows  a re- 
volving light,  about  65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lat. 
37°  3'  N.,  Ion.  76°  2'  W. 

CAPE  CHARLES,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Labrador, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  lat.  52°  15'  N., 
Ion.  55°  20'  W. 

CAPE  CHATHAM,  chaUam,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Aus- 
stralia,  lat.  35°  3'  S.,  Ion.  116°  35'  E. 

CAPE  CHELAGSKOY,  che-ldg'skop,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Siberia,  lat.  70°  10'  N.,  Ion.  170°  30'  E. 

CAPE  CHIGNECTO,  shig-ngk'to,  written  also  CIIIGNI- 
TOU,  a headland  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  lat.  45°  24'  N.,  Ion.  64°  37'  W. 

CAPE  CHUDLEIGH,  chUd^lee,  a headland  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Labrador,  at  the  entrance  of  Hudson’s  Straits,  lat. 
60°  12'  N.,  Ion.  65°  25'  W. 

CAPE  CHURCH'ILL,  a headland  of  British  America, 
on  the  western  shore  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  lat.  58°  48'  N.,  Ion. 
93°  12'  \V. 

CAPE  CLAR/ENCE,  a headland  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  Jones’s  Sound,  Baffin's  Bay,  lat.  76°  45'  N.,  Ion.  77° 
45'  W.  The  peaks  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  which 
are  lost  in  the  clouds,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
while  their  sides  are  bleak  and  inaccessible. 

CAPE  CLARENCE,  the  N.W.  point  of  North  Somerset, 
at  the  entrance  of  Barrow’s  Strait,  lat.  73°  50'  N.,  Ion.  90° 
10'  W. 

CAPE  CLEAR,  the  most  southern  headland  of  Ireland, 
Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  on  an  island  having  an  area  of 
1506  acres.  Pop.  1052.  There  is  here  a light-house  on 
an,  abrupt  cliflf,  455  feet  above  the  sea.  in  lat.  51°  26'  N., 
Ion.  9°  29'  W.  On  the  island  are  a pier  and  a ruined  castle 
and  church. 

CAPE  CLEVE'LAND,  a headland  on  the  N.’W.  coast  of 
Australia,  in  lat.  19°  10'  10"  S.,  Ion.  146°  57'  56"  E. 

CAPE  COADERA,  ko-d-di/r^,  a headland  of  South  Ame- 
rica, on  the  coast  of  Caracas;  lat.  10°  50'  N.,  Ion.  66° 
10'  W. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE,  a town  and  fort  of  Africa,  capi- 
tal of  the  British  settlements  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
lat.  5°  5'  25"  N.,  Ion.  1°  12/  45"  W.  The  principal  fort,  the 
best  on  the  coast,  is  situated  on  a granite  rock  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea:  near  it  are  two  small  outposts.  Fort 
William  and  Fort  Victoria.  The  town  has  a population  of 
about  10,000  blacks  and  13  Europeans.  It  is  regularly  built, 
and  its  streets  are  lined  with  trees.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity 
is  well  wooded,  but  dtficient  in  water;  the  climate  is  damp 
and  unhealthy.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  78° — 
February,  80°  5';  September,  73°  Fahrenheit.  The  chief 
exports  consist  of  palm  oil,  gold  dust,  maize,  and  tortoise 
shell.  Their  total  value  in  the  first  half-year  of  1840, 
amounted  to  159,0081. ; of  imports  for  the  same  period,  the 
amount  was  208,4701.,  of  which  those  from  the  United  King- 
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dom  amounted  to  136,3601.  The  settlement  is  under  a pr^ 
sident  of  council,  assisted  by  subordinate  officers.  From 
1837  to  1840,  the  parliamentary  grants  for  the  station  were 
10,7601. 

CAPE  COCK'BURN,  a headland  in  the  northern  part 
of  British  America,  on  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait;  lat.  68°  50 
N.,  Ion.  115°  W. 

CAPE  COD,  Massachusetts,  projects  from  the  S.E.  coast 
and,  curving  inwards  like  a man’s  arm  bent  at  the  elbow 
and  wrist,  encloses  Cape  Cod  Bay  on  the  S.  and  K It  is 
about  65  miles  long,  and  from  1 to  20  miles  wide  The 
northern  extremity  is  called  Race  Point,  on  which  is  a re- 
volving light  155  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lar  42°  3' 
40"  N.,  Ion.  70°  14'  48"  W. 

CAPE  COD  LIGHT-HOUSE,  on  the  Clay  Pounds,  ^ high- 
lands,) Massachusetts,  contains  a fixed  light  200  feet 
above  high-water  mark;  lat.  42°  2'  24"  N.,  Ion.  70°  4' 
18"  W. 

CAPE  COLBORNE,  kol/biirn,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Victoria  Land,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean;  lat.  68°  50'  N.,  Ion.  105^ 
10/  W. 

CAPE  COLONNA,  ko-lon/nd,  {i.e.  “column,”  awe. Su'nium 
PrommiMrium,)  the  most  southern  point  of  Attica,  Greece: 
lat.  37°  38'  32"  N.,  Ion.  24°  1'  45"  E.  Its  summit  is  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  a temple,  269  feet  above  the  sea,  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  of  which  16  columns  of 
white  marble  are  still  standing;  from  these  pillars  the  cape 
takes  its  modern  name.  Beneath  the  cape  are  caverns,  the 
frequent  resort  of  pirates. 

CAPE  COLONNI,  kol-lon/nee,  the  southern  point  of  the 
island  of  Samos;  lat.  37°  35  N.,  Ion.  26°  48'  E. 

CAPE  COLONY,  or  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  an  exten- 
sive territory  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  forming  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  between  lat.  28°  15'  and  34° 
50'  S.,  and  Ion.  16°  20'  and  27°  30'  E.  On  the  W.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic,  and  S.  and  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Its  boundaries,  landward,  have  varied  much  at  different  pe- 
riods, and  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  defined  till  1847,  when, 
by  a proclamation  of  the  Governor,  Sir  H.  Smith,  they  were 
declared  to  be  on  the  N.,  the  Gariep  or  Orange  River;  N.E., 
a branch  of  the  same  river,  called  the  Nu  Gariep;  and  E., 
the  rivers  Krai,  Klaas  Smits,  Zwart  Kei,  and  Plaats.  the 
Katberg  Mounhiins,  the  rivers  Chumie  and  Keiskamma: 
greatest  length,  W.  to  E.,  520  miles;  greatest  breadth,  N.  to 
S.,  430  miles;  area,  about  110,256  square  miles.  Cape  Co- 
lony consists  of  a western  and  an  eastern  province,  and.  for 
administrative  purposes,  has  been  formed  into  divisions. 
These  have,  of  course,  increased  with  the  accessions  of  terri- 
tory which  the  colony  has  made  at  different  times.  Their 
number,  previously  13,  has  recently  been  increased  to  15, 
by  the  two  new  divisions  of  Victoria  and  Albert,  chiefly  si- 
tuated along  the  eastern  frontier,  and  formed  out  of  a tract 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ceded  Territory.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  a large  unappropriated  tract  lying 
between  the  former  northern  boundary  of  the  colony  and 
its  new  boundary  of  Orange  River.  It  has  never  been  pro- 
perly explored,  but  is  supposed  to  have  an  extent  of  nearly 
50,000  square  miles.  According  to  the  report  of  the  sur- 
veyor-general, “ it  is,  for  the  most  part,  as  barren  a desert  as 
is  to  be  found  on  the  earth’s  crust.” 

Physical  Features. — The  coast-line  of  the  colony  has  an 
extent  of  about  1200  miles.  The  north-western  portion, 
lying  considerably  out  of  the  tract  which  is  usually  navi- 
gated, is  imperfectly  known,  but  is  understood  to  consist  of 
sandy  plains,  generally  covered  with  shrubby  plants.  To 
the  S.W.  and  S.  it  loses  this  character,  and,  though  seldom 
forming  what  may  be  called  a bold  and  rocky  coast,  presents 
an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  headlands  and  indenta- 
tions. The  former  occasionally  stretch  out  into  lofty  pro- 
montories, the  principal  of  which  are  the  celebrated  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  forming  the  extremity  of  the  isolated  moun- 
tain mass,  of  which  Table  Mount  is  the  culminating  point, 
and  Cape  Agulhas  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa.  The 
latter  are  often  scooped  out  into  capacious  bays,  which  have 
ample  depth  of  water,  but,  lying  exposed  in  some  direction 
or  other,  are  very  imperfect  roadsteads.  The  chief  of  these 
bay's  are,  on  the  W.,  St.  Helen’s  Bay,  Saldanha  Bay,  and 
Table  Bay ; and  on  the  S.,  False  Bay,  with  its  important 
arm  called  Simon’s  Bay,  St.  Sebastian's  Bay,  Mossel  Bay, 
the  Camtoos,  and  Algoa  Bay.  Among  these,  complete  shel- 
ter is  afforded  only  bj'  Saldanha  Bay,  which  possesses  all 
the  essentials  of  an  excellent  harbor ; and  Simon’s  Bay, 
which  has  been  selected  for  the  arsenal  and  chief  naval  sta- 
tion of  the  colony. 

The  interior  of  the  country  may  be  described  as  consist- 
ing generally  of  a succession  of  plateaux  and  mountain 
ranges,  which  rise  above  each  other,  and  increase  in  eleva- 
tion as  they  recede  from  the  coast,  ?ach  range  forming  the 
boundary  of  a lower  and  the  abutment  of  the  next  higher 
plateau;  and  again  lowering  down  considerably  towards  the 
Gariep  or  Orange  River.  The  Bokkeveld  Range  sti’etches 
from  N.  to  S.,  in  a direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  west- 
ern coast,  at  a distance  of  about  40  miles  from  it,  till  it 
reaches  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Worcester,  lat.  33° 
40'  S.  Almost  parallel  to  this  range,  but  about  100  milea 
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farther  Inland,  is  the  fioggereld.  Between  these  ranges 
lies  an  extensive  elevated  plateau,  wliich,  according  to  its 
proximity  to  either  range,  takes  the  name  of  the  Bokkeveld, 
or  of  the  Roggeveld  Karroo.  In  like  manner  several  moun- 
tain ranges  vun  parallel  with  the  S.  coast.  The  first  and 
lowest  stretches  from  W.  to  E.,  without  interruption,  for 
about  200  miles,  leaving  a belt  along  the  coast  which  seldom 
exceeds  20  miles.  This  range  of  hills  connects  with  the 
the  Bokkeveld,  and  properly  forms  one  of  its  branches. 
Behind  it,  and  at  a distance  varying  from  15  to  30  miles,  is 
a second  range,  connected  likewise  with  the  Bokkeveld,  so 
as  to  form  another  of  its  branches,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Zwarte  or  Black  Mountains.  Between  these  two 
eastern  ranges  lie  the  pl.ateaus  of  Kannaland  and  Long 
Klootl  About  70  miles  behind  the  Black  Mountains  is  the 
last  great  eastern  range,  which  links  with  the  Roggeveld, 
near  hit.  32°  10'  S.,  and  takes,  in  succession,  the  names  of 
the  Klein  Roggeveld,  the  Nieuwveld.  and  the  Sneeuw  or 
Snowy  Mountains,  the  last  forming  the  highest  mountain 
chain  in  South  Africa,  and  attaining  an  elevation  which 
hiis  been  variously  estimated,  but  probably  is  not  less  than 
10,000  feet.  The  large  space  between  this  range  and  the 
Black  Mountains  is  occupied  by  a plateau,  called  the  Great 
Karroo.  On  the  W.,  it  connects  with  the  Bokkeveld  and 
the  Roggeveld  Karroos,  and  on  the  E.  with  a similar  tract 
called  Caudeboo,  and  thus  the  whole  of  these  united  Karoos 
may  be  regarded  as  one  immense  plateau,  raised,  on  an 
average,  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  mountain  ranges,  and  stretchiug  continuously, 
though  with  varying  width,  for  500  miles. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  mountains  appears  to  be 
very  uniform.  They  have  a nucleus  of  granite,  which  some- 
times comes  to  the  surface,  and  forms  the  predominating  rock, 
but  much  more  frequently  the  granite  is  overlain  by  enor- 
mous masses  of  sandstone,  easily  distinguished  by  the  nu- 
merous pebbles  of  quartz  which  are  imbedded  in  it.  The 
mountain  summit,  when  composed  of  granite,  is  usually 
round  and  smooth,  but  when  composed  of  the  quartzoze 
sandstone  is  often  perfectly  flat,  and  assumes  the  form  of 
which  Table  Mount  is  a well-known  specimen.  The  thick- 
ness of  this  stratum,  in  some  localities,  is  not  less  than  2000 
feet,  and  may  then  be  seen  forming  steep  mural  faces  re- 
sembling masonry,  or  exhibiting  a series  of  salient  angles 
and  indentations,  as  sharp,  regular,  and  well  defined  as  if 
they  had  been  chiselled. 

Rivers. — Notwitstanding  its  lofty  mountain  ranges  and 
elevated  plateaus,  Cape  Colony  has  scarcely  any  navigable 
rivers.  Elephant,  or  Olifant’s  River,  which  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  in  the  W.of  Clanwilliam  division,  is  affected  by  the 
tide,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  for  30  miles,  but,  like  almost 
all  the  other  rivers  of  the  colony,  is  encumbered  at  its  mouth 
by  a bar,  over  which  no  ordinary  sailing  vessel  can  float.  On 
the  S.  coast,  the  Breede,  which  empties  itself  into  St.  Sebas- 
tian’s Bay,  in  Zwellendam  division,  admits  vessels  of  200 
tons  into  the  port  of  Beaufort,  at  its  mouth,  but,  imme- 
diately thereafter,  becomes  navigable  only  for  small  craft. 
To  judge  by  the  map,  one  might  suppose  that  the  colony 
was  remarkably  well  supplied  with  water.  Streams  are 
there  represented  as  traversing  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions, some  of  them  apparently  receiving  numerous  tri- 
butaries, and  running  a course  of  several  hundred  miles; 
and  the  fact  is,  that  at  the  season  when  rains  prevail,  many 
of  them  are  swollen  into  rivers  of  great  width,  and  of  a depth 
which  would  float  the  largest  ves.sel  in  safety.  But  the 
rains  have  no  sooner  ceased  than  they  either  disappear 
altogether,  or  sink  down  into  deep  chasms,  and  occupy  a 
shallow  rocky  bed.  overhung  on  both  sides  by  lofty  preci- 
pices of  the  prevailing  sandstone. 

Ctimate,. — The  temperature  of  the  colony  varies  much  in 
different  localities,  but  its  general  average  may  be  stated  at 
67°  20^  at  Cape  Town,  that  of  the  coldest  month  being  57°, 
and  that  of  the  hottest  79°  Fahrenheit.  The  extremes, 
however,  have  a much  wider  range.  The  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold  are  frequently  great,  as  well  as  sudden.  The 
S.E.  wind  sometimes  begins  to  blow  with  all  the  character- 
istics of  a simoom.  At  first  it  is  almost  stiflingly  hot,  and, 
gradually  gathering  strength,  carries  along  with  it  an  im- 
palpable sand,  which  penetrates  everywhere.  The  whole 
atmosphere  is  dimmed,  and  the  trees  gather  a coating  which 
makes  them  look  as  if  they  had  been  painted  with  red  ochre. 
Shortly,  however,  the  breeze  cools,  its  violence  abates,  and 
the  air  regains  its  wonted  clearness.  Less  rain  falls  in  the 
interior,  and  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  excepting  rainless  district.s. 

VegelaWm. — The  vegetiition  of  the  Cape  is  of  a peculiar 
and  distinctive  character.  To  this,  however,  there  are  some 
c'Jr'ous  exceptions  in  the  case  of  particular  plants,  where  a 
connection  manifests  itself  between  the  botany  of  this  part 
of  the  world  and  that  of  very  remote  countries.  Such 
occurs  with  the  alder,  and  also  with  the  bramble.  In  many 
respects,  the  vegetation  in  the  E.  districts  of  the  colony 
differs  widely  from  that  on  the  W.,  although  several  plants 
are  common  to  lx)th.  Wheat  is  the  grain  most  exten- 
sively cultivated  at  the  Cape,  but  other  cereals  are  also 
grown.  With  the  exception  of  the  silver-tree,  or  witte-  | 


boom,  {Leucadendrnn  argenteum,)  none  of  the  indigenous 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town  attain  any  considerable 
size.  The  one  named  grows  to  the  height  of  from  30  to  40 
feet,  and  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  brilliant,  silky  white- 
ness of  its  leaves.  Its  timber,  however,  like  that  of  all  the 
other  trees  of  the  colony  is  useless,  being  soft  and  brittle. 
But  the  characteristic  vegetation  of  this  region  consists  in 
its  Ericse  or  heaths,  Stapeliae  or  carrion  flowers,  and  Protea- 
ceae;  of  the  first,  there  are  about  400  species,  and  of  the 
last  200,  all  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  having  a range  .sc 
limited,  that  none  are  to  be  seen  N.  of  the  mountains 
which  bound  the  Great  Karroo,  while  by  far  the  greatest 
number  grow  within  100  miles  of  Cape  Town ; the  Protea 
Cynaroides,  bearing  a flower  the  size  of  a man’s  hat,  is 
found  on  Table  Mountain ; as  for  the  singular  and  fleshy 
Stapelias,  resembling  a star-fish,  about  100  species  are  men- 
tioned, but  they  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  dry 
and  sandy  regions  of  the  W.  coast.  A gre.at  portion  of  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  colony  and  the  adjacent  districts  are 
covered  with  extensive  thickets  of  a strong,  succulent,  and 
thorny  vegetation,  called  by  the  natives,  the  bush.  The 
most  common  plants  of  the  bush  are  aloes,  of  many  species, 
all  exceedingly  fleshy,  and  some  b«autiful.  Other  character- 
istic plants  of  the  eastern  districts  are  the  spekboom,  (pork 
tree,  Portulacaria  ofra,)  Schotia  speciosa,  Calitris  or  cedar, 
two  or  three  species  of  Podocarpus  or  yellow-wood,  and  the 
great  succulent  Euphorbias,  which  grows  into  trees  40  feet 
high,  the  Euphorbia  meloformis,  3 feet  in  diameter,  lies  on 
the  ground,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  slender  fibrous 
roots,  and  is  confined  to  the  mountains  of  Graaf  Reynet, 
where  also  is  found  the  extraordinary  Testudinaria  or  Hot- 
tentot’s bread.  The  Encephalartos,  of  which  there  are  15 
species,  scarcely  occur  in  Cape  Colony,  properly  so  called, 
but  extend  over  the  mountains  of  Kaffraria,  Tambooka, 
and  Delagoa  Bay,  almost  to  the  tropics.  The  brilliant  Stre- 
litzias  are  almo.st  peculiar  to  the  districts  of  George  and 
Swellendam.  Throughout  are  found  various  species  ol 
AcAcia ; many  beautiful  ones  of  Oxalis : innumerable  spe- 
cies of  Ixia,  Gladiolus,  Tritonia.  Watsonia,  Hesperanthera, 
and  other  handsome  Iridaceae,  known  by  the  name  of  Cape 
bulbs ; nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  endless  varieties  of  Pelar- 
gonium or  Cape  geranium,  Gna^halium,  Xeranthemum, 
Diosma,  Mesembryanthemum  or  fig-marigold,  shrubby  Bo- 
raginaceae,  and  curious,  if  not  large  or  showy  blossomed 
Orchidaceae. 

Zoology. — The  animals  indigenous  to  this  colony  are  al- 
most endlessly  varied,  from  the  most  unwieldy  bulks  to  the 
most  delic<ate  and  graceful  forms.  Among  quadrupeds  may 
be  enumerated  the  giraffe,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  the  hippo- 
potamus, now  much  less  frequently  seen  than  formerly; 
the  lion,  panther,  hyena,  jackal,  wolf,  wild  boar,  quagga, 
buffalo,  antelope,  springbok,  monkey,  porcupine,  ant-eater, 
&c.  Among  birds  are  the  ostrich,  eagle,  vulture,  pelican, 
flamingo,  crane,  guinea-fowl,  turtle-dove,  and  smaller  spe- 
cies in  great  variety.  The  reptiles  are  among  the  largest 
and  most  venomous  of  their  class,  including  the  boa  con- 
strictor and  the  cobra  da  capello.  In  the  surrounding 
seas,  and  along  the  coa.sts,  whales  and  seals  exist  in  such 
numbers  as  to  make  the  capture  of  them  an  important 
occupation,  while  both  there  and  in  the  rivers  there  is  no 
deficiency  of  smaller  fish. 

Agriculture. — The  temperature  is  such  as  ought  to  favor 
the  growth  of  all  the  ordinary  cereals,  and  the  first  colo- 
nists who  settled  in  the  country  expected  to  find  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  their  wealth  in  their  cultivation.  Some 
districts  were  apparently  fertile  enough,  but  even  where 
the  soil  was  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and 
the  other  cerealia,  the  climate  often  proved  most  unpro- 
pitious.  Long-continued  droughts  withered  the  corn  in 
the  blade,  and  mildew  destroyed  it  in  the  ear.  At  last  a 
better  system  began  to  prevail.  Extensive  tracts,  which 
never  could  have  yielded  a profitable  return  under  the 
plough,  were  seen  to  be  capable  of  supporting  numerous 
Hocks  and  herds,  and  the  attention  of  the  colonists  was 
generally  turned  to  pasture.  The  native  stock  of  cattle 
has  been  supplanted  by  better  breeds,  or  improved  by 
crosses  with  them,  so  that  the  cattle  of  Cape  Colony  would 
not  suffer  by  a comparison  with  those  of  many  of  the  better 
improved  districts  of  Europe,  while  the  Cape  sheep,  remark- 
able only  for  the  ponderousness  of  their  tails,  have  been 
very  generally  supplanted  by  finer  European  breeds,  more 
especially  by  merinoes,  which  thrive  admirably,  and  pro- 
mise soon  to  make  wool  the  great  staple  of  the  colony 
Grain,  particularly  wheat,  is  still  grown  to  a considerable 
extent  in  the  lower  di.stricts,  and,  in  ordinary  years,  crops 
both  abundant  and  of  good  quality  are  obtained.  In  the 
same  region,  and  also  in  the  Cape  division,  considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  vine. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. — The  former  are  necessarilj 
limited  to  a few  articles  of  primary  n#cessitv,  the  colonisG 
supplying  themselves  with  the  ordinary  mai  ufactures  froir 
the  mother  country,  of  a better  quality,  am  at  a cheapei 
rate  than  could  be  produced  by  themselves.  The  export  ol 
wool  from  the  colony  is  increasing  rapidly,  that  ol  winfc  de 
creasing.  In  1827,  only  44,441  pounds  of  wool  weiv  ex 
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ported;  in  1848,  3,497,250  pounds;  while  the  wine  had  de-  1 
M-eased  in  the  same  period,  from  740,000  to  185,000  gallons,  j 
The  whale  fi.ihery,  which  was  formely  pursued  with  success, 
has  also  do -lined;  but  the  amount  of  shipping,  belonging 
to  the  colony,  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10  years. 
The  exports  from  the  colony,  in  1847,  amounted  to 
$2,134,222,  and  the  value  of  imports  to  $6,821,21 5,  of  which 
$2,564,288  was  from  Great  Britain.  The  colonial  produce 
exported,  in  1849,  amounted  to  $1,740,622,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  wool,  skins,  hides,  wine,  flour,  and  bran,  ivory, 
ostrich  feathers,  horses,  beef,  and  pork.  The  trade  with  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1852,  employed 
4955  tons  of  shipping  inw'ards,  and  4439  tons  outward.  The 
value  of  imports  amounted  to  $190,798,  and  the  exports  to 
$225,954. 

Government,  Religion,  Education,  (&c. — The  government 
of  the  Cape  is  vested  in  a governor,  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  assisted  by  an  executive  council,  composed  of 
the  commander  of  the  forces,  the  chief-justice,  auditor- 
general,  treasurer,  and  accountant-general.  Each  province 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  a lieutenant-governor,  and 
each  district  of  a civil  commissioner,  subordinate  to  whom 
are  magistrates,  supernitending  tracts  of  country  15  or  20 
miles  in  circuit.  Justice  is  administered  by  a supreme 
court  of  judicature,  presided  over  by  a chief-justice  and 
three  puisne  judges,  a high-sheriff  and  deputy-sheriff  for 
each  district,  a court  of  vice-admiralty,  police,  and  matri- 
monial courts,  (fee.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  has  generally 
exceeded  the  expenditure.  The  estimates  for  1849  give  the 
revenue  at  213,424/.,  and  the  expenditure  at  210,000/.  In 
1851,  the  expenditure  was  375,745/.  The  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish Reformed,  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presby- 
terian churches  in  the  Cape,  are  all  entirely,  or  in  part, 
supported  by  the  Government.  From  returns  for  1846,  it 
appears  that  there  were  115  congregations  belonging  to 
the  two  provinces,  of  which  32  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed church,  13  to  the  English  Episcopalians,  8 to  dif- 
ferent Presbyterian  denominations,  4 to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  21  to  the  Wesleyan  church,  23  to  the  Independents, 

5 Moravian,  and  9 Lutheran.  Sunday  and  evening  schools 
are  attached  to  each.  There  are  also  numerous  missionary 
schools,  and  Bell’s  Lancasterian  and  other  free  schools  in 
each  district.  In  numerous  localities  thi-oughout  the  co- 
lony, missionary  exertions  are  carried  on,  by  various  deno- 
minations of  Christians,  for  the  evangelization  of  the  native 
population. 

Aborigines. — The  original  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
of  South  Africa  consist  of  two  distinct  negro  race.s — the 
Hottentot  and  the  Kaffre  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
10  or  12  different  tribes.  The  Hottentots  occupy  the  northen 
portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Kaffres  the  north-eastern. 
The  first  are  a mild  and  timid  people,  with  some  talent,  but 
no  energy.  They  make  excellent  shepherds  and  herdsmen, 
and  are  faithful  and  honest.  The  Kaffres  are  a remarkably 
handsome  race,  tall,  stout,  beautifully  formed  and  graceful 
in  their  movements,  with  a cheerful  and  contented  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  and  a complexion  verging  towmrds 
black.  The  offshoots  of  these  two  great  families  are  the 
Korannas  or  Koras,  the  Bojesmans  or  Bushmen,  Na- 
maquas,  Damaras,  Griquas.  Bechuanas,  Mantatas,  and 
Zoolahs.  The  entire  population  is  166,408,  of  whom  about 
70,000  are  colored. 

History. — The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  in 
1486,  by  Bartholomew  Diaz.  In  1620,  two  commanders 
of  the  English  East  India  Company  took  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  King  James ; but  no  settle- 
ment was  then  formed.  In  1650,  it  was  colonized  by  the 
Dutch  Government,  and  remained  in  their  possession  for 
156  years.  In  1795,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a British 
armament,  but  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1502.  In  1806, 
it  was  again  taken,  by  the  British,  and  confirmed  to  them 
at  the  general  peace,  in  1814.  Almost  ever  .since,  a suc- 
cession of  hostilities  has  occurred  between  the  colonists 
ana  the  Kaffres  on  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  frontiers 
of  the  colony,  the  latter  revenging  the  encroachments  of 
the  former  on  their  territories  by  plundering  their  cattle, 
and  otherwise  disturbing  them  in  their  posses.sions.  In 
1851,  one  of  these  Kaffre  wars,  and  one  of  formidable  aspect, 
raged  in  the  colony,  although  it  was  but  two  or  three  years 
previous  that  another  was  terminated,  which  cost  the 
mother  country  two  millions  of  money.  An  attempt  was 
recently  made  by  the  British  Government  to  establish  a 
penal  settlement  at  the  Cape,  which  was  successfully  re- 
sisted by  the  colonists. 

CAPE  COLVILLE,  kol'vil,  a headland  of  New  Zealand  at 
the  N.  E.  entrance  of  the  River  Thames ; lat.  36°  26'  S.,  Ion. 
175^20'  E. 

CAPE  COM'BERMERE,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ellesmere 
Island,  on  Baffin’s  Bay ; lat.  77°  5'  N.,  Ion.  75°  45'  W. 

CAPE  COMFORT,  khmTort,  a headland  of  Southampton 
Island,  on  Hudson’s  Bay;  lat.  64°  56'  N.,  Ion.  82°  30'  W. 

CAPE  COM/ORIN,the  southern  extremity  of  India,  State 
of  Travancore  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  lat.  8°  5'  N.,  Ion.  77° 
30'  E. 

CAPE  (or  POINT)  OONCEP/TION,  the  S W.  extremity  of 
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1 Santa  Barbara  co.,  California;  lat.  34°  26' N.,  Ion.  about 
! 120026'  W. 

CAPE  CORMACIIITTI.  See  Cape  Khromachitti. 

CAPE  CORN/WALL,  a headland  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
Cornwall,  England,  about  4 miles  N.  of  Lands  End;  lat 
60°  8'  N.,  Ion.  5°  42'  W. 

CAPE  CORRIENTES,  koR-Re-6n/tls,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa ; lat.  23°  48'  S.,  Ion.  35°  40'  E. 

CAPE  CORRIENTES,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Mexico;  lat 
20O22'N.,  Ion.  105°  35' W. 

CAPE  CORRIENTES,  koR-Re-^n'tSs,  South  America,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  New  Granada,  extending  into  the  Pacific; 
lat.  5°  50'  N.,  Ion.  77°  15'  W. 

CAPE  CORRIENTES,  a headland  near  the  S.W.  extremitv 
of  Cuba ; lat.  21°  45'  N.,  Ion.  84°  30'  W. 

CAPE  CORRUBEDO,  koR-Roo-Bi/no,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Galicia,  Spain ; lat.  42°  35'  N.,  Ion.  9°  5'  W. 

CAPE  CORSO,  koR/so,  (anc.  Promontoh-ium  Saferum,)  forma 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Corsica;  lat.  43°  0'  35"  N , 
Ion.  9°  25'  E. 

CAPE  CRAW/FORD,  in  the  N.  part  of  Prince  William’s 
Land,  at  the  entrance  of  Admiralty  Inlet;  lat.  73°  45'  N , 
Ion.  87°  W, 

CAPE  CREUX,  kruh,  (L.  Promontotrium  CrvJcis,)  the 
most  E.  point  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  forming  the  W. 
limit  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons;  lat.  42°  19'  2"  N.,  Ion.  3°  20' 
34"  E. 

CAPE  CRILLON,  kril-lon',  the  most  S.  point  of  the  Ja- 
panese island  Tarakai,  or  Saghalien,  on  the  Strait  of  La  P6- 
rouse ; lat.  45°  54'  12"  N.,  Ion.  141°  58'  E. 

CAPE  CRIO.  See  Cape  Krio. 

CAPE  CRUZ,  krooce,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cuba;  lat.  19°  47' 
N.,  Ion,  77°  42'  W. 

CAPE  CULLER  A,  kool-yA/rE,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain; 
lat.  39°  O'  N.,  Ion.  0°20'41"  W. 

CAPE  DA-ROCA,  dd-ro/kS,  the  most  W.  headland  of  Por- 
tugal, Estremadura,  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lisbon,  with  a fort 
and  a light-house. 

CAPE  DARTUCH,  daR-took/,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Minorca ; 
lat.  39°  56' N..  Ion  3°45'E. 

CAPE  DELGADO,  d&l-g^do,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa, 
Quiloa,  in  the  Indian  Ocean ; lat.  10°  5'  S.,  Ion.  41°  E. 

CAPE  DEME'TRIUS,  a headland  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Salonica ; lat.  39°  18'  N.,  Ion.  23°  20'  E. 

CAPE  DENBIGH,  dSn'bee,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Russian 
America,  forming  the  extremity  of  a peninsula  in  Norton 
Sound;  lat.  64°  17'  N.,  Ion.  161°  53'  W. 

■ CAPE  DESEADA,  di-sA-a/dS,  or  DESIRE,  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Patagonia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
from  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

CAPE  DESIRE,  the  E.  extremity  of  Nova  Zembla;  lat 
70°25'N.,  Ion.  76°  E. 

CAPE  DF.SOliA/TION,  Greenland,  is  the  S.W.  extremitj 
of  Nujiar-Soak  Island;  lat.  60°  50'  N.,  Ion.  48°  50'  W. 

CAPE  DESOLATION,  a headland  of  Terra-del-Fuego,  on 
one  of  its  W.  islands;  lat.  55°  45'  40"  S.,  Ion.  71°  37'  10"  W. 

CAPE  DIAMOND,  di'mond.  the  extremity  of  a promon- 
tory of  Canada  East,  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Charles 
with  the  St.  Lawrence,  rises  abruptly  333  feet  above  the 
river.  On  this  promontory  stands  the  citadel  of  Quebec. 
On  the  W.  and  nearly  on  a level  with  the  ramparts  are  the 
plains  of  Abraham,  where,  in  1755,  the  English,  under  Ge- 
neral Wolfe,  gained  a signal  victory  over  the  French  under 
Montcalm,  in  which  engagement  both  the  commanders 
were  slain. 

CAPE  DIGBY,  digObee,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Kergunlee’s 
Land ; lat.  49°  3'  S.,  Ion.  70°  34'  E. 

CAPE  DIGGS,  in  British  America,  on  the  Channel  lead 
ing  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  Hudson’s  Strait;  lat.  about  62'^ 
45' N.,  Ion.  79°  W. 

CAPE  DIRECQ'ION,  a cape  on  the  N.  E.  coast,  of  Aus- 
tralia, in  York  Peninsula:  lat.  12°  51' S.,  Ion.  143° 33' FI. 

CAPE  DIRECTION,  a cape  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  form- 
ing the  E.  entj’ance  to  the  Derwent  River ; lat.  43°  3'  S.,  Ion. 
147°  34'  E. 

CAPE  DISAPPOINT/MENT,  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Par 
cific  county.  Washington  Territory,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Columbia  River ; lat.  46°  12'  N.,  Ion.  about  124°  15'  W. 

CAPE  DISAPPOINTMENT,  a headland  on  the  S.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Georgia,  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

CAPE  DIS/CORD,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Greenland ; lat.  60° 
SCFN..  Ion.  44°  30'  W. 

CAPE  DOMESNE  or  DOMESNES,  do-main/,  a headland 
of  Russia,  extending  into  the  Baltic  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Livonia,  S.  of  the  island  of  Oesel ; lat.  57°  46'  N.,  Ion. 
22°  28'  E. 

CAPE  DON/DA,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Celebes, 
about  57  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Tomoel ; lat.  0°  48'  N.,  Ion.  119° 
57'  E. 

CAPE  DONNA  MARIA,  don/ni  md-ree/d,  on  the  W.  roast 
of  Hayti ; lat.  18° 4u'  N.,  Ion.  74° 27'  W. 

CAPE  DORO,  do/ro,  (It.  Cajx)  HOro,  k^/po  do/ro;  anc. 
Caphareus.)  a rocky  and  dangerous  coast  at  the  S.E.  extre^ 
mity  of  Negropont ; lat.  38°  9'  N.,  Ion.  24°  35'  E. 

CAPE  DREPANO,  dr^pZ/t-no,  or  DREPANI,  dr&p/d-ne,  on 
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the  S.E.  coast  of  Salonica,  Greece,  between  the  Gulfs  of 
Uonte  Santo  and  Cassandra;  lat.  39°  56'  N.,  Ion.  24°  2'  E. 

OAPE  DROM'EDARY,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Australia,  is 
m lat.  36°  18'  S.,  Ion.  150°  14'  E.  It  consists  of  a headland, 
having  a double  mountain  over  it,  called  Mount  Dromedary. 

CAPE  DUCATO,  doo-kd'to,  the  S.  extremity  of  Santa 
Maura,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands;  lat.  38°  33'  30"  N.,  Ion. 
20°  32'  45"  E.  It  is  the  ancient  promontory  of  Leucadia, 
sometimes  called  the  I,overs’  Leap.  The  poetess  Sappho  is 
said  to  have  thrown  herself  from  the  top  of  this  promonhn-y. 

CAPE  DUDLEY  DIGGS,  a promontory  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Greenland ; lat.  76°  15'  N.,  Ion.  69°  7'  W. 

CAPE  DUNDAS,  dun-dass',  the  N.  extremity  of  Prince 
of  Wales  Land,  at  the  W.  entrance  of  Baring  Channel;  lat. 
74°  N.,  Ion.  100°  W. 

CAPE  DUNGLISON,  projecting  from  Grinnell  Land  into 
Smith  Strait ; lat.  78°  42'  N.,  Ion.  77°  5'  W.  Named  by  Dr. 
E.  K.  Kane  in  honor  of  Dr.  Dunglison  of  Philadelphia. 

CAPE  DYER,  dPer,  in  the  W.  part  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Land,  at  the  entrance  of  Ommanney  Bay ; lat.  73°  20'  N., 
Ion.  101°  30' W. 

CAPE,  EAST,  (Rus.  ShooJeotskni  or  SchuJeotskoi,  shoo-koy- 
skoy',)  the  E.  point  of  Asia  on  Behring’s  Strait ; lat.  66°  6'  N., 
Ion.  169°  50'  W. 

CAPE  EAST,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Madagascar ; lat.  15°  8' 
S.,  Ion.  50°  25'  E. 

CAPE  EAST,  New  Zealand.  See  Caps  Wai  Apoo. 

CAPE  EG'MONT,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Prince  Edwards 
Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Egmont  Bay ; lat.  46°  28'  N.,  Ion. 
64°  10'  W. 

CAPE  ELTZ^ABETII,  Maine,  6 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Portland. 
On  it  are  two  light-houses,  about  300  yards  apart,  with  lights 
140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; lat.  43°  33'  36"  N.,  Ion. 
70°  11'  36"  W. 

CAPE  ELIZABETH  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Cumberland 
CO.,  Maine. 

CAPE  BMINEII,  ^m'ee'nS.  in  the  E.  part  of  European 
Turkey,  forming  the  termination  of  Mount  Balkan,  on  the 
Black  Sea;  lat.  42°  40'  N.,  Ion.  27°  55' E. 

CAPE  ENGANO.  Sii-gdn'yo,  (i.e.  “ deception,”)  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Hayti ; lat.  18°  35'  N.,  Ion.  68°  20'  W. 

CAPE  ENGASfO,  en-gdn'yo,at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Luzon,  in  lat.  18°  40'  N.,  Ion.  122°  20'  E. 

CAPE  ESPARTEL.  See  Cape  Spartel. 

CAPE  ESPICHEL,  §s-pe-shM^  {a,nc.  BarhaJrium,  Promorv- 
fjo'riuini)  a promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Portugal.  21  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Lisbon ; lat  38°  25'  N.,  Ion.  9°  13'  W.^  This  cape,  • 
which  rises  perpendicularly  flom  the  sea,  is  of  a whitish 
color  on  the  N.  and  reddish  on  the  S.  side,  and  is  crowned 
by  a small  chapel  and  light-house,  the  latter  617  feet  above 
the  sea. 

CAPE  ESPIRITU  SANTO,  es-plr'e-too  sin'to,  on  the  N. 
extremitv  of  Samar,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands ; lat.  12° 
40'  N.,  Ion.  125°  .35'  E. 

CAPE  ESPIRITU  SANTO,  §s-pir'e-too  s^n'to,  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Ter ra-del-Fuego,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan ; lat.  52°  35'  S.,  Ion.  68°  40'  W. 

CAPE  ESTACA,  ^s-td'kd,  the  most  N.  point  of  Spain, 
E.N.E.  of  Cape  Orteijal.  lat.  43°  48'  N.,  Ion.  7°  38'  W. 

CAPE  FAIRWEATIPER,  on  the  W.  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica. lat.  58°  55'  N.,  Ion.  138°  W. 

CAPE  FAL'CON,  (It.  Falcone,  fdl-ko^nA,)  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Sardinia ; lat.  41°  N.,  Ion.  8°  13'  E. 

CAPE  FALSE,  a headland,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Africa, 
lat.  26°  25'  N.,  Ion.  14°  12'  W. 

CAPE  FALSE,  on  the  coast  of  Central  Amejnea.  32  miles 
N.W.  of  Cape  Gracios  h Dios,  lat.  15°  13'  N.,  Ion.  83°  22'  W. 

CAPE  FALSE,  in  Africa,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sierra  Leone, 
lat.  8°  26'  N..  Ion.  1.3°  18'  W. 

CAPE  FALSE,  (Fr.  Otp  Faux,  k,^p  fo,)  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Ilayti,  lat.  17°  45'  N..  Ion.  71°  40'  W. 

CAPE  FARE,  a post-village  of  Taney  co.,  Missouri,  160 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

CAPE  FAREWELL',  the  S.  extremity  of  Greenland, 
bounding  the  E.  entrance  to  Davis’s  Straits,  lat.  59°  49'  N., 
Ion.  43°  54'  W.  A strong  current  sets  round  this  Cape, 
and  continues  N.  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  strait  as  far  as 
lat.  67°  N. 

CAPE  FAREWELL,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Tavai  Poenam- 
moo,  one  of  the  New  Zealand  islands,  lat.  40°  31'  S.,  Ion. 
172°  47'  E. 

CAPE  FARO,  (a.nc.  Pelofrus,)  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  tounding,  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Cahv 
bria,  (rock  of  Scylla,  &c..)  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait  of 
Messina.  Lat.  of  light-house,  38°  15'  50"  N.,  Ion.  15°  40'  40" 
E On  the  hill  above  are  two  sea  batteries  and  martello 
towers,  the  whole  covered  by  a strong  fort. 

CAI'E  FARTASII,  far'tdsh',  or  FARTAK,  far'tdk',  a pro- 
montory on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  lat.  15°  38'  N.,  Ion.  52° 
20'  E. 

CAPE  FEAR,  the  S.  point  of  Smith’s  Island,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  North  Carolina.  Bald  Head 
Light-house  stands  1 mile  from  the  shore,  and  is  90  feet  high 
with  the  light.  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  33° 
18'  N.,  Ion,  77°  57°  W. 
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CAPE  FEAR  RIVER  of  North  Carolina,  is  foimed  by  Ibt 
union  of  the  Haw  and  Deep  Rivers,  which  unite  at  Hay- 
wood, in  Chatham  county,  near  the  centre  of  the  state 
Flowing  in  a S.E.  direction,  it  passes  by  Fayetteville  on  the 
right,  and  Wilmington  on  the  left,  and  enters  the  iitlantic 
near  33°  .55'  N.  lat.,  and  78°  5'  W.  Ion.,  by  two  i hannels, 
separated  by  Smith’s  Island.  The  S.  extremity  of  the  island 
is  called  Cape  Fear.  The  water  in  the  main  (S.W.)  entrance, 
is  from  10  to  14  feet  deep  over  the  bar.  Cape  Fear  River  is 
the  largest  and  most  important  river,  whose  course  lies 
wholly  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  only  one  which  flows 
directly  into  the  sea  from  this  state.  Steamboats  ascend  in 
all  stages  of  w .iter  to  Fayetteville,  120  miles ; and  the  navi- 
gation has  been  opened  by  means  of  dams  and  locks  as  far 
as  the  coal-mines  of  Chatham  county.  At  Averysborough, 
the  river  falls  over  the  primitive  ledge,  which  divides  the 
hilly  region  of  the  state  from  the  low  country , after  which 
it  traverses  a level  and  sandy  district,  in  which  large  forests 
of  pitch-pine  are  found.  The  length,  including  one  of  the 
branches,  is  estimated  at  above  300  miles. 

CAPE  FERRA'TO,  f^R-R^'to,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Sar- 
dinia. lat.  about  39°  18'  N.,  Ion.  9°  4D'  E. 

CAPE  FER/RG,  or  HAS  HADID,  ris  h^d-deed',  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Algiers,  being  the  E.  point  of  Storah  Bay.  Lat. 
37°  5'  N.,  Ion.  7°  10'  E. 

CAPE  FIGARI,  fe-gi'ree,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Sardinia, 
forming  the  N.  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Terra  Nova. 

CAPE  FINISTERE,  or  FINISTERRE,  fin-is-taiR/,  the 
most  W.  headland  of  France;  lat.  48°  20'  N.,  Ion.  4°  50'  W. 

CAPE  FINIS'TERRE  or  FINISTERE,  fin-is-taiR/,  (Sp. 
Pinistierra,  fe-nis-te-SR'ai ; anc.  Promonto^rium  Ne'rium,  Ar- 
tahrum.  or  GeVticum,)  the  most  W.  headland  of  Spain,  on  the 
coast  of  Galicia;  lat.  42°  54'  N.,  Ion.  9°  16'  W. 

CAPE  FINO,  fee'no,  on  the  coast  of  Genoa,  17  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Genoa. 

CAPE  FLAT/TERY,  a high  promontory,  the  N.W.  extre- 
mity of  Lewis  co.,  Washington  Territory,  bounded  by  the 
Straits  of  Juan  da  Fuca  on  the  N.E..  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  S.W.  Lat.  about  48°  45'  N.,  Ion.  124°  30'  W. 

CAPE  FLIN/DERS,  North  America,  on  Kent  Peninsula, 
at  the  entrance  of  Coronation  Gulf;  lat.  68°  15'  N.,  109° 
15'  W. 

CAPE  FLOR/IDA,  the  E.  point  of  Key  Biscayno,  330 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida;  lat.  of  the  light- 
house, 25°  41'  N.,  Ion.  80°  5'  W. 

CAPE  FORMENTON,  foR-rnSn-ton',  a promontory  form- 
ing the  most  N.  point  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  at  the  N. 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Pollenza;  lat.  39°  57'  N.,  Ion.  3° 
16'  E. 

CAPE  FORMOSA,  for-mo/sa,  or  FORMO/SO,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  so  called  from  its  beautiful  appearance;  lat. 
4°  15'  N.,  Ion.  6°  10'  E. 

CAPE  FOULWEATH/ER,  the  N.W.  point  of  Benton  co., 
Oregon  'Territory ; lat.  about  44°  45'  N.,  Ion.  124°  15'  W. 

CAPE  FOULWIND,  on  the  W.  coast  of  New  Mun.ster.  one 
of  the  New  Zealand  Islands;  lat.  41°  45'  S.,  Ion.  171°  30'  E. 

CAPE  FOX,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Anticosti  Island;  lat.  49° 
22'  N.,  Ion.  62°  10'  AY. 

CAPE  FRANC AIS,  frSNo'si/,  the  N.  point  of  Kerguelen’s 
Land ; lat.  48°  40'  S.,  Ion.  69°  E. 

CAPE  FRANK/LIN,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Kent  Pe- 
ninsula, on  Dease  Strait;  lat.  68°  40'  N.,  Ion.  109°  W. 

CAPE  FRED/ERICK  VII.,  in  the  N.  part  of  Prudhoe  Island, 
N.  of  Smith’s  Sound ; lat.  79°  40'  N.,  Ion.  70°  15'  W. 

CAPE  FREELS.  on  the  E.  coast  of  Newfoundland ; lat. 
49°  38'  N.,  Ion.  53°  W. 

CAPE  FREHEL,  frA'^l/,  on  the  coast  of  France,  13  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  St.  Malo ; lat.  48°  41'  N.,  Ion.  2°  19'  W. ; upon 
it  is  a revolving  light  246  feet  above  the  sea. 

CAPE  FRIENDSHIP,  near  the  E.  extremity  of  Bougain- 
ville Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ; lat.'  6°  44'  S.,  Ion.  155° 
40'  E. 

CAPE  FRIO,  free/o,  (Port.  Cabo  Frio,  k3/bo-free/o.  i.  e.  “ Cool 
Cape,”)  a promontory  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  80  miles  E.  of 
Rio  .Janeiro,  forms  the  terminus  of  the  ridge  of  mountains 
which  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  consists  of  a huge  oval 
mass  of  granite.  Elevation,  1570  feet;  lat.  22°  59'  9"  S., 
Ion.  41°  57'  2"  AY.  A light-house  was  erected  on  it  in  1836. 

CAPE  FULLERTON,  f661'er-ton,  on  Hudson’s  B.ay;  lat. 
64°  10'  N.,  Ion.  88°  20'  W. 

CAPE  GALERA,  gd-l.Vrd.  South  America,  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  New  Granada ; lat.  11°  N.,  Ion.  75°  20'  AA'. 

CAPE  G.ALERA,  gd-ld'rd.  the  E.  point  of  the  i.sland  of 
Trinidad;  lat.  10°  45'  N.,  Ion.  60°  30'  AY. 

CAPE  GALLO,  gdPlo,  a headland  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily, 
7 miles  N.N.AY.  of  Palermo. 

CAPE  GALLO,  gdPlo,  (anc.  Adritas;,')  a heaaland  of  Greece, 
Morea,  forming  the  S.  extremity  of  the  government  of  Mes- 
senia. 

CAPE  GAMALEY,  gd'md-ld/.  a headland  of  Japan,  on  the 
coast  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  near  its  N,  extremity; 
lat.  40°  38'  N.,  ion.  139°  49'  E. 

CAPE  G AR/RY,  in  the  S.  part  of  North  Somerset,  forming 
the  S.  boundary  of  Creswell  Bay:  lat.  72°  23'  N.,  Ion.  PSP 
30'  W. 
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CAPE  G ASP15,  jjas^pee  or  jr3s-p.V,  a headland  of  Canada, 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  lat.  48*^  45'  N.;  Ion.  64°  10'  W. 
At  its  \y.  e.xtreinity  it  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  Bay  of 
Gaspe,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  18  miles 
in  len;^h,  by  6 miles  across,  foianins  a safe  harbor.  An  im- 
portant cod  and  whale  fishery  is  established  off  its  shores. 

CAPE  GATA,  gd'td,  (Sj).  Cabo  dr.  Gatu,  kd/eo  d.i  gd/td.) 
a promontory  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Granada,  forming  the 
E.  limit  of  the  great  bay  of  Almeria,  and  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous rocks  24  miles  in  circuit,  and  18  miles  in  breadth. 
In  the  centre  of  this  promontory  there  are  four  hills  near  to 
each  other,  called  the  Sacristan,  the  Two  Friars,  the  Cap- 
tain, and  the  White  Mountain;  but  nothing  remarkable  is 
observed  from  their  outward  appearance.  The  case  is  very 
different  toward  the  sea,  where  about  50  paces  from  the 
beach  there  is  a rocky  mass  200  feet  high,  crystallized  in 
large  pieces  that  have  4 or  5 plates  chased  one  within  an- 
other; these  are  of  a cinereous  color,  from  8 to  14  inches 
long,  with  a large  grain  which  is  susceptible  of  a fine  polish. 
The  other  side  of  the  promontory  beyond  these  four  hills  is 
called  El  Puerto  de  la  Plata,  (f.  e.  “ the  port  of  silver.”)  For- 
merly this  cape  was  a place  of  resort  for  Moorish  corsairs 
lurking  for  Spanish  vessels.  Lat.  36°  43'  N. ; Ion.  2°  22'  W. 

CAPE  GATTO,  gdt^tS,  (anc.  Cidrias  Promontnh-ium  ?)  a pro- 
montory on  the  S.  coast  of  Cyprus ; lat.  34°  34'  N.,  Ion.  .33°  8'  E. 

CAPE  GEORGE,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of  South 
Georgia;  lat.  54°  17'  S.,  Ion.  36°  32'  W. 

CAPE  GHIR  or  GHEER,  gheer,  a headland  of  Morocco,  on 
the  Atlantic,  63  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mogadore ; lat.  30°  37'  N., 
Ion.  9°  52'  E.  On  its  W.  side  it  is  1235  feet  in  height. 

CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  jee-rar-do',  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part 
oOIissouri,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River,  has  an  area  of 
875  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  the 
Whitewater,  an  affluent  of  St.  Francis  River,  and  by  Apple 
Creek ; the  Mississippi  forms  its  E.  boundary,  and  separates 
it  from  Illinois.  The  rarface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is 
rich,  and  extensively ‘cultivated.  The  county  is  plentifully* 
supplied  with  good  timber,  including  the  cypress.  It  was 
settled  in  1794  by  French  and  Germans.  Capital,  Jackson. 
Pop.  15,547,  of  whom  14,014  were  free,  and  1533  slaves. 

CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  a post-village  of  Cape  Girardeau 
CO.,  Missoiiri,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  45  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  207  miles  E.S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 
It  has  a good  landing,  and  contains  a bank.  It  is  the  seat 
of  St.  Vincent’s  College.  Pop.  2663. 

CAPE  GLOUCESTER,  glos'ter,  a high  promontory  on 
the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia ; lat.*  20°  1'  S. ; Ion.  148°  26'  E. 

CAPE  GOLOV ATCHEF,  go-lo-vd-chgf  or  GOLOV  ATCHEV', 
a headland  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Tarakai  or  Sag- 
halein,  empire  of  China;  lat.  52°  32'  N.,  41  Ion.  141°  54'  E. 

CAPE  GOOD  SUCCESS',  on  the  S.  coast  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  extending  into  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire. 

CAPE  GRACIAS-A-DIOS,  gra/se-ds-S-dee'oce,  (r.  e.  “ Thanks 
to  God,”)  a headland  of  Central  America,  on  the  Mosquito 
coast ; lat.  14°  55'  N. ; Ion.  83°  15'  W. 

CAPE  GRAF'TON,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia,  bounds 
Trinity  Bay  on  the  S. ; lat.  16°  51'  S.,  Ion.  145°  50'  E. 

CAPE  GREG'ORY,  on  the  W.  coast  of  North  America; 
lat.  4.3°  30'  N.,  Ion.  124°  W. 

CAPE  GREY,  Missouri.  See  Cap  au  Gkey. 

CAPE  GRIM,  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
and  the  S.  boundary  of  the  W.  entrance  to  Bass’  Strait; 
lat.  40°  4.3'  S.,  Ion.  144°  42'  E. 

CAPE  GRIM'INGTON,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Labrador;  lat. 
68°  55'  N..  Ion.  61°  45'  W. 

CAPE  6RINNELL/,  a headland  of  North  Devon,  on  Wel- 
lington Channel;  lat.  75°  30'  N.,  Ion.  92°  25'  W. 

CAPE  GRIS-NEZ,  gree-nd,  i.e.  “gray  nose,”  (anc.  ItHum 
Promontoh-ium,)  a headland  of  France,  department  of  Pas- 
de-Calais.  being  the  nearest  point  of  the  French  shore  to 
that  of  Britain,  (South  Foreland.)  It  has  a revolving  light 
195  feet  high;  lat.  50°  5‘2'  12"  N.,  Ion.  1°  35'  15"  E. 

CAPE  GUARDAFUl,  gwar-dd-fwee',  or  GARDAFUI,  gar'- 
(la-fweet,  (Arab.  Ras  Jerdaffoon,  rds-jer'dd-foon';  anc.  Arnf- 
matum  Promovtc^rium,)  the  most  E.  point  of  Africa,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Bab-el-Mandeb;  lat.  11°  50' N.,  Ion. 
51°  20'  E. 

CAPE  GWADEL,  gwd-ddP,  or  RAS  NOG,  rds  noo,  a penin- 
sula of  Beloochistan,  about  the  middle  of  the  S.  coast,  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  95  miles  S.  of  Kedje;  lat.  25°  12'  N.,  Ion. 
6‘2°  18'  E.  It  is  about  6 miles  in  breadth,  and  has  a harbor 
on  either  side,  the  W.  of  which  affords  good  anchorage.  A 
ruined  wall  extends  across  its  narrow  isthmus,  near  which 
is  a decayed  town,  and  a poor  village  of  huts. 

CAPE  II ACKNESS', a headland  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Orkney, 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Shapinshay. 

CAPE  IIAITIEN.  See  CAPE  HAYTIEN. 

CAPE  IIALKETT,  hdPket,  a headland  of  Russian  Ame- 
lica,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat.  70°  48'  N.,  Ion.  151°  55'  W., 
bounds  Harrison  Bay  on  the  W. 

CAPE  IIAM'ILTON,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Wollaston  Land, 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean;  lat.  68°  30'  N.,  Ion.  116°  80'  W. 

CAPE  H AMR  A 11,  ham'rd,  or  M AVER  All,  mav'er-i, 

iArab.  Ras-elrHamrah,  ras-el-ham'ra ; anc.  I^romonMrium 
iip'pif)  on  the  N.  coa.st  of  Algiers;  lat.  37°  N.,  Ion.  7°  50'  E. 
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CAPE  IIANG'LIP,  on  the  S.  extremity  of  Africa,  and  B 
side  of  False  Bay ; lat.  34°  22'  S.,  Ion.  18°  40'  E. 

CAPE  IIAR'DY,  on  the  N.  part  of  I'rince  of  Wales  Land 
at  the  entrance  of  Baring  Channel;  lat,  73°  53'  N.,  Ion.  97'*’ 
30'  W. 

CAPE  IIATIUERTON,  the  W.  extremity  of  Prudhoo 
Island,  in  Smith’s  Sound;  lat.  78°  30'  N.,  Ion.  75°  30' W. 

CAPE  IIAT'l'ERAS,  haUgr-ass,  E.  of  North  Carolina.  120 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Cape  Henry.*  The  light  is  1^  miles  from 
the  point  of  the  cape,  and  95  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea : 
lat.  35°  14'  N.,  Ion.  75°  30'  W. 

CAPE  HAY,  a headland  of  British  America,  on  the  Polar 
Sea,  near  Ion.  95°  W. 

CAPE  HAYTIEN,  hA'te-en,  formerly  CAPE  FRANgAIS, 
frSNo'-sA/,  and  CAPE  HENRY,  a seaport  town  of  the  island  of 
Hayti,  on  its  N.  coast,  90  miles  N.  of  Port  au  Prince;  lat.  19° 
40'  N.,  Ion.  69°  54'  W.  Previous  to  the  Haytian  Revolution 
it  was  a handsome  city,  and  it  still  has  some  fine  buildings, 
with  a secure  and  tolerably  defended  harbor,  and  a con- 
siderable trade,  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  Great  Brn 
tain,  Frauce,  and  Germany.  In  1811,  84  vessels,  aggregate 
burden  11.806  tons,  entered  the  port  with  cargoes  valued  at 
136,484/.;  78  vessels,  burden  10,802  toiis,  cleared  with  ca.‘- 
goes  e.stimated  at  162,770/.  in  value.  Pop.  in  1789,  18,500;  in 
1851,  6000. 

CAPE  IIENLO^PEN,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Delaware,  at  the 
entrance  of  Delaware  Bay,  on  the  S.W.  side,  13  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Cape  May.  On  it  is  a fixed  light,  182  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  lat.  38°  47'  N.,  Ion.  75°  5'  30"  W’.  A beacon  light 
also  stands  at  the  extreme  N.  end  of  the  cape,  three-fourths 
of  a mile  distant. 

CAPE  HENRIET/TA  MARPA,  in  British  America,  the 
dividing  line  on  the  IV.  between  Hudson  and  James  Bays; 
lat.  55°  10'  N.,  Ion.  8‘2°  30'  W^ 

CAPE  HEN/RY,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Virginia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Chesapeake  Bay,  on  the  S.  side,  12  miles  S.  by  W 
of  Cape  Charles;  lat.  36°  56'  N.,  Ion.  76°  4'  W.  On  it  is  a 
fixed  light.  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

CAPE  HILLSBOROUGH,  hilz'bur-ruh,  a headland  oa 
the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia,  terminating  in  a bluff  point, 
lat.  20°  53'  40"  S.,  Ion.  149°  0'  15"  E. 

CAPE  HONDURAS,  hon-doo'ras,  or  PUNTA-DEL-CAS- 
TILLO,  poon/ta  dSl  kAs-teePyo.  a headland  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Honduras;  lat.  16°  N.,  Ion.  86°  16'  W. 

CAPE  HOPE  AUVANCE/.  a headland  of  British  America, 
on  Hudson’s  Straits;  lat.  61°  45'  N..  Ion.  72°  10'  W. 

CAPE  HORN,  hoRn,  written  also  HOORN,  the  most  S.  point 
of  America,  on  the  last  island  of  the  Fuegian  Archipelago, 
in  lat.  55°  58'  40"  S.,  Ion.  67°  16'  W.  It  is  a lofty,  steep, 
bare,  black  rock,  with  pointed  summits,  and  was  formerly 
considered  very  dangerous  to  pass ; but  the  dilficulties  of 
doubling  it  are  now  greatly  diminished.  It  was  named  by 
Schouten,  its  discoverer,  in  1616,  in  honor  of  his  birthplace, 
Hoorn,  (hoRn,)  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Hol- 
land. 

CAPE  HORN,  FALSE,  on  the  coast  of  Terra-del-Fuego, 
9 miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Horn. 

CAPE  HOWE,  hfiw,  the  most  S.E.  point  of  Australia,  280 
miles  S.W.  of  Sidney ; lat.  37°  30'  S.,  Ion.  150°  5'  E. 

CAPE  HOWE,  WEST,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Australia,  18 
miles  S.W'.  of  Albany;  lat.  35°  O'  S.,  Ion.  117°  40'  E. 

CAPE  HUMOS,  hoo/moce,  a headland  of  Chili,  at  the  S. 
mouth  of  the  Maule;  lat.  35°  22'  S. 
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CAPE  INJE  or  INDJEH,’  in(j§h,  the  most  N.  point  of 
Anatolia,  extending  into  the  Black  Sea;  lat.  42°  8'  N..  Ion. 
34°57'E. 

CAPE  ISABELLA,  iz-a-hjlda,  a headland  of  Boothia  Felix ; 
lat.  69°  26'  N.,  Ion.  23°  5*1'  W'.* 

CAPE  ISABELLA,  in  the  E.  part  of  Ellesmere  Island,  at 
the  entrance  of  Smith’s  Sound;  lat.  78°  10'  N.,  Ion.  78°  W'. 

CAPE  ISLAND,  Inland,  the  southern  extremity  of  New 
Jersey,  formerly  separated  by  a small  creek  from  the  main- 
land. It  is  3 or  4 miles  long,  and  from  to  1 mile  wide. 

CAPE  ISLAND,  or  CAPE  ISLAND  CITY,  a celebrated 
watering-place  of  Cape  May  co..  New  Jersey,  on  Cape  Island, 
about  100  miles  by  water  S.S.E.  of  Philadelphia.  During 
the  summer  months,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  places 
of  resort  in  the  United  States.  It  contains  5 or  6 churches, 
1 bank,  and  a number  of  hotels,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Congress  Hall,  the  United  States,  the  Columbia 
hotel,  the  Ocean  House,  and  the  Atlantic  House;  some  of 
these  hotels  are  very  large,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
from  1000  to  2000  persons.  In  summer,  Cape  Island  has  daily 
communication  by  steamboats  with  Philadelphia,  and  is 
thronged  with  the  wealthy  and  fashionable,  principally  from 
that  city.  This  place  is  also  connected  with  Philadelphia 
by  railroad.  Permanent  population,  about  600. 

CAPE  JER£ MIE,  zhSr\i-mee/,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Hayti, 
18  miles  E.  of  Cape  Donna  Maria;  lat.  18°  16'  N.,  ion.  74“ 
12'  W. 

CAPE  JUBY,  joc/bee,  of  Africa,  on  the  W.  coast  of  S.ahara, 
opposite  Fuerteventura,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  is  a low, 
sandy  point ; lat.  27°  57'  50"  N.,  Ion.  12°  55'  W. 

CAPE  KALAKRIA,ka  Uk-ree'd,  or  GULGRAD  BOOROON 
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ir  BUl^ROUX,  gul  boo-roon^,  in  the  E.  part  of  Turkey, 
On  the  Black  Sea;  lat.  43°  23'  N.,  Ion. 28°  30'  E. 

CAPE  KARDASII^jOn  the  S.E.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the 
W.  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderoon ; lat.  36°  34'  N.,  Ion. 
35°  22'  E. 

CAPE  KArrER,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Cockhum Island, on 
the  Gulf  of  Boothia ; lat.  71°  53'  N.,  Ion.  90°  W. 

CAPE  KAYE,  kA,  a promontory  in  the  W.  part  of  Cock- 
burn  Island,  N.  of  Fitzgerald  Bay;  lat.  72°  20'  N.,  Ion.  93° 
30'  W. 

CAPE  KEREMPE,  ki-rSm'p&h,  (anc.  Caramfbis ; Gr.  Ka- 
paytSii  axpa,)  a headland  of  Asia,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Anatolia, 
extending  into  the  Black  Sea ; lat.  42°  2'  N.,  Ion.  33°  20'  E. 

CAPE  KHELIDONIA,  K§l-e-do-nee'A,  a headland  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  forming  the  N.  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Adalia,  near  lat. 
36°  9' N.,  Ion.  30°  26' E. 

CAPE  kllERSONESE,  ker'son-eece,  in  the  S.  part  of  Rus- 
sia, on  the  Black  Sea;  lat.  44°  35'  N.,  Ion.  33°  20'  E. 

CAPE  KIIROMACHITTI,  Kro-ml-kit/tee,  on  the  N.  coast 
Of  Cyprus ; lat.  35°  23'  N,,  Ion.  33°  E. 

CAPE  KIIYNZYR,  Kin'zeer,^  a headland  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Syria,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderoon;  lat.  36° 
17' N.,  Ion.  35° 48'  E. 

CAPE  KIRPE,  kSSrtpS,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Anatolia,  ex- 
tending into  the  Black  Sea;  lat.  41°  15'N..  Ion.  30°  18'  E. 

CAPE  KOLOGRIA,  ko-lo-gree'd,  or  PAPAS,  pd-pds',at  the 
N.  W.  extremity  of  Morea.  Greece,  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Patras ; lat.  about  38°  12'  N.,  Ion.  21°  24'  E. 

CAPE  KRIO,  kreeto,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Anatolia,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Kos ; lat.  36°  41'  N.,  Ion.  27°  23'  5"  E. 

C A P E KRIO,  the  most  S.  part  of  the  i.sland  of  Caudia ; 
lat.  36°  16'  N.,  Ion.  23°  31'  E. 

CAPE  KRIO,  the  W.  point  of  Cyprus;  lat. 35°  16' N.,  Ion. 
23°  30'  E. 

CAPGIL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

CAPE  LADY  FRANKLIN,  a headland  on  the  S.W.  part 
of  Wollaston  Land,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  the  entrance  of 
Dolphin  and  Union  Strait ; lat.  68°  30'  N.,  Ion.  11.3°  W. 

CAPE  LA  HAGUE,  Id  haig,  (Fr.  pron.  Id  hdg.)  sometimes 
improperly  written  LA  HOGUE,  a headland  of  France,  in 
Normandy,  department  of  Manche,  forming  the  N.W.  extre- 
mity of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  in  the  English  Channel, 
opposite  the  island  of  Alderney,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cher- 
bourg, and  50  miles  S.  of  St.  Alban’s  Head,  (Dorsetshire.)  Lat. 
of  the  light-house,  49°  43'  22"  N.,  Ion.  1°  57'  6"  W.  It  is  often 
confounded  with  Cape  La  Hogue,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Contentin,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Yalognes,  off  which  the  united 
English  and  Dutch  fleets  defeated  the  French  naval  force. 
May  19—22.  1692. 

CAPE  LAHOU,  Id-hoot,  a headland  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory 
coast,  with  a town  of  the  same  name  near  it;  lat.  5°  16'  N., 
Ion.  5°  18' W. 

CAPE  LASSOA.  See  Boolekomba  Poixt. 

CAPE  LASTRES,  Ids'trSs,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain,  ex- 
tending into  the  Bay  of  Biscay ; lat.  43°  33'  N.,  Ion.  5°  20'  W. 

CAP'EL  CUR'RIG,  a hamlet  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Caer- 
narvon. 

CAPE  LEAN,  or  LOOP  HEAD,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ire- 
land. at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon;  lat.  52°  32' N.,  Ion.  9° 
45' W. 

CAPE  LEEUWIN,  lee^win  or  LV^in,  the  most  S.W.  point 
of  Australia,  174  miles  S.  of  Sw.an  River,  and  about  the 
same  distance  W.  of  King  George’s  Sound ; lat.  34°  32'  S., 
Ion.  115°  6' E. 

CAPE  LEUCA,  or  SANTA  MARIA  DI  LEUCA,  sdn-td  md- 
ree'd  dee  LVoo-kd,  (anc.  lapy'f/ium,  or  Sahntifnum  Promon- 
tn'rium,)  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  at  the  S.E.  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto;  lat.  39°  47' 10"  N.,  Ion  18°  24' 15"  E. 

CAPE  LEVEQUE,  lA-vaik',  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Australia, 
being  the  most  N.  part  of  Dampier’s  Land;  lat.  16°  20' S., 
Ion.  123°  E. 

CAPE  LEWGS,  in  the  W.  part  of  Greenland,  on  Baffin’s 
Bay ; lat.  75°  35'  N.,  Ion.  58°  40'  W. 

CAPEL  GAR/MON,  a township  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Den- 
bigh, 4^  miles  S.  of  Llanrwst. 

CAPE  LICOSA,  le-ko'sd.  a promontory  of  Naples,  forming 
the  E.  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Salerno ; lat.  40°  14'  N.,  Ion. 
14°  53'  E. 

CAPE  LINDESNAES.  See  Naze,  The. 

CAPE  LINGUETTA,  lln-gwSt/td,  a headland  of  European 
Turkey,  being  the  termination  of  the  Chimara  or  Acroce- 
raunian  Mountains,  extends  into  the  sea,  about  40  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Otranto,  bounding  eastward  the  entrance  into 
the  Adriatic.  It  is  2290  feet  in  height;  lat. 40°  26' 17" N., 
Ion.  19°  17' 17"  E. 

CAPE  LIS'BURN,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Russian  America, 
extending  into  the  Polar  Sea ; lat.  69°  6'  N.  Ion.  166°  22'  W. 

CAPE  LITHADA,  le-thd'dd,  a heiidland  of  Greece,  forming 
the  N.IY.  extremity  of  Negropont,  and  the  N.W.  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Talauti. 

CAPELLADES,  kd-p5l-yd'D&s,  an  episcop.al  town  of  Spain, 
30  miles  N.IV.  of  Barcelona.  Pop.  2798.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  cloth  and  diaper,  and  brandy  distilleries. 

CAPELLE,  La,  Id  kd-p5F,  a town  of  France,  department 
jf  Aisne,  10  miles  N.  of  "^ervims,  formerly  fortified. 
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CAPELLE-MARIVAL,  La,  Id  kd'pglP  md'ree'vdP,  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Lot,  10  miles  N.IV.  of  Figeac 
Pop.  13.31. 

CAPELLEN,  kd-p§Flen,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia. 

CAPELLE-OP-DEN  BOSCH,  kdp-p&Pleh-op-den-bosk,  a vU- 
lage  ot  Belgium,  province  of  South  Brabant,  11  miles  N.  of 
Brussels,  on  the  canal  thence  to  Antwerp,  and  on  the  rail- 
way between  Mechlin  and  Ghent.  Pop.  2500. 

CAPE  LOOKOUT',  E.  of  North  Carolina,  85  miles  S.W.  of 
Cape  Hatteras.  Elevation  of  the  light,  100  feet ; lat.  34°  37' 
N.,  Ion.  76°  33' W. 

CAPE  LOOKOUT,  E.  of  Yamhill  co.,  Oregon  Territory; 
in  lat.  about  45°  30'  N..  Ion.  124°  W. 

CAPE  LOOKOUT,  in  Hudson’s  Bay;  lat.  55° 30' N , Ion. 
about  85°  40'  W. 

CAPE  LOOKOUT,  a headland  on  the  E,  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia, extending  into  the  Atlantic. 

CAPE  LOPA'i’KA,  lo-pdt/kd,  in  Asia,  forming  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka ; lat.  51°  2'  N.,  Ion.  156° 
46'  E.  It  consists  of  a low  and  barren  tongue  of  land, 
widening  toward  the  N.,  and  terminating  in  a mountain, 
which  bears  the  same  name. 

CAPE  LOPEZ,  lo'pJz,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  forming 
the  S.  point  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra : lat.  0°  36'  S.,  Ion.  8°  43' 
E.  The  extensive  bay  which  it  forms,  14  miles  long,  has 
several  rivers  and  creeks,  all  very  shallow,  running  into  it. 

CAPE  LOUIS,  loo'is,  a headland  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ker- 
guelen’s Land ; lat.  48°  50'  S.,  Ion.  68°  18'  E. 

CAPE  LOUIS  PHILIPPE,  loo'ee  filflip,  in  the  S.  part  of 
Wollaston  Land,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean ; lat.  68°  35'  N.,  Ion. 
109°  45' W. 

CAPEL  SAINT  ANDREW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

CAPE  LUCAS.  See  Cape  St.  Lucas. 

C AP'EL  VOE'LAS,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

CAPE  MAGUARI,  md-gwd-ree',  South  America,  the  N.E. 
point  of  the  island  of  .Joannes,  or  Marajo,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon ; lat.  0°  16'  S..  Ion.  48°  W. 

CAPE  M.\L'ABAR',  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Massachu- 
setts ; lat.  41°  34'  N.,  Ion.  69°  55'  W. 

CAPE  MALEK,  md-lgk',  or  MALECCA,  md-l^kflcd.  (anc. 
Ciamon  Promontofrium,)  on  the  N.  coast  of  Crete;  lat.  35° 
37' N.,  Ion.  24°  9' E. 

CAPE  MALIO,  mdfle-o,  or  SAINT  ANGELO,  (anc.  Malta 
Pi-omontofrium.)  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Morea;  lat.  36°  27'  N , 
Ion.  23°  12'  E. 

CAPE  MANAMBATOU,  rndn-dm-hd-W,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Madaga.scar ; lat.  13°  5'  S.,  Ion.  49  ° 50'  E. 

CAPE  MAR'PELLO,  maR-t^Wo,  the  S.  point  of  Negropont; 
lat.  37°  56'  N.,  Ion.  24°  33'  E. 

CAPE  MATALA,  md-td/ld,  the  most  S.  headland  of  Candia 
and  of  Europe ; lat.  34°  55'  N.,  Ion.  24°  45'  E. 

CAPE  MATAPAN,  md-td-pdn',  (anc.  Tcefnarum,  or  Toma)- 
rium  Promontofrium,)  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the 
Morea.  Greece,  and  of  continental  Europe;  lat.  36°  23'  N., 
Ion.  22°  29'  E. 

CAPE  MAY,  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Jersey,  at  the 
entrance  of  Delaware  Bay.  On  its  extreme  S.W.  point  is  a 
revolving  light,  which  revolves  once  in  three  minutes,  ele- 
vated 90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; lat.  38°  55'  48"  N, 
Ion.  74°  58'  30"  W. 

CAPE  MAY,  the  most  southern  county  of  New  Jersey,  has 
an  area  of  about  250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  W.  by  Delaware  Bay,  and 
partly  on  the  N.  by  Tuckahoe  Creek.  The  surface  is'  level 
This  county  is  entirely  of  alluvial  formation.  On  the  At- 
lantic coast  is  a sandbeach,  which  for  the  width  of  from 
half  a mile  to  two  miles  is  covered  with  grass,  affording  ex 
cellent  pasture.  It  is  broken  by  various  inlets  by  which  the 
sea  penetrates  the  marshes,  forming  lagoons  or  salt  wate» 
lakes.  The  marsh  is  about  4 miles  wide;  a similar  marsh 
extends  across  the  N.  part  of  the  county.  Near  Dennisvillc 
is  a deposit  of  cedar  timber  in  the  soil  to  an  indefinite  depth, 
which  (although,  from  the  growth  above  it.  it  is  believed  to 
be  over  2000  years  old)  is  still  perfectly  sound,  and  a large 
number  of  per.sons  are  employed  in  digging  it  out.  and  work- 
ing it  into  shingles,  posts,  &c.  The  soil  near  the  central  part 
is  clayey,  with  a sandy  subsoil,  and  is  naturally  of  a good 
quality.  Organized  in  1710,  and  named  from  Cornelius  .Ta- 
cobse  Mey,  a navigator  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dia Company,  who  visited  Delaware  Bay  in  1623.  (Gordon.) 
Capital,  Cape  May  Court-House.  Pop.  7130. 

CAPE  MAY  COURT-HOUSE,  a thriving  post-town,  capital 
of  Cape  May  county,  is  situated  in  Middle  township,  about 
80  miles  in  a straiglit  line  S.  of  Trenton.  It  has  a stone 
jail,  2 churches,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  in  1860,  about 
500. 

CAPE  MAYSI  or  MAISI,  ml-see/,  the  E.  extremity  of 
Cuba;  lat. 20O15' N.,  lon.74°7'W. 

CAPE  M AYUMBA,  md-yoomff)i,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
lat.  3°  35'  S. 

CAPE  MELVILLE,  mJPvil.  a promontory  of  Greenland, 
forming  the  W.  boundary  of  Melville  Bay. 

CAPE  MENDOCINO,  m§n-do-see/no,  nea/  the  S.W.  part 
of  Humbolt  CO.,  California;  lat.  40°  28'  N.,  Ion.  1240  2t/W 
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CAPE  MESURADO,  tnSs-oo-ri^do,  in  Africa,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Liberia,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  lat.  6°  19'  N.,  Ion.  10°  50'  W.,  on  which  is  situated 
the  town  of  Monrovia. 

CAPE  MIDI  All,  me-dee^dh,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Turkey,  on 
the  Black  Sea ; lat.  44°  22'  N.,  Ion.  28°  50'  E. 

CAPE  MILAZZO,  me-ldt'so,  a headland  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily ; lat.  38°  17'N.,  Ion.  15°  15'  E. 

CAPE  MIRIK,  mee'rik,  or  MIRK,  meerk,  a headland  of 
Western  Africa ; lat.  19°  22'  14"  N.,  Ion.  16°  20'  36"  W. 

CAPE  MONDEGO,  mon-dA/go,  a headland  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Portugal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego  River ; lat.  40°  12° 
N.,  Ion.  8°  53'  W. 

CAPE  MONTE  CIIRISTI,  mon'ti  kri.s/tee,  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Hayti;  lat.  19°  54'  N„  Ion.  71°  45'  W. 

CAPE  MON'TE  SANTO,  mon^ti  sJn'to,  a promontory  of 
Greece,  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Salonica;  lat.  40°  13' 
N.,  Ion.  24°  23'  E. 

CAPE  MONZE,  mon'zgh,or  RAS  MOARREE,  mo-ir'ree,  a 
sharply-projecting  headland,  forming  the  W.  extremity  of 
Sinde,  and  the  E.  frontier  of  Beloochistan ; lat.  24°  51  N., 
Ion.  66°  37'  E.  It  is  of  moderate  height,  but  is  rendered 
dangerous  by  the  shoals,  which  extend  3 miles  from  the 
shore. 

CAPE  MOUNT,  a headland  of  Western  Africa;  lat.  6° 46' 
N.,  Ion.  11°  15'  W. 

CAPE  MOUNT,  a river  of  Western  Africa,  which  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  lat.  6°  44'  N.,  Ion.  11°  25'  W.  The 
district  of  Cape  Mount,  with  its  islands,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
w'as  granted  by  the  king  of  the  territory  to  an  English  com- 
pany, by  a deed  dated  Pebf-uary  23,  1841. 

CAPENABON  (n^'bon^or  NABEND,nd'bend^  a headland 
of  Persia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  lat.  27°  33' N., 
Ion.  52°  39'  E. 

CAPE  NAO,  nifo,  a headland  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of 
Valencia,  47  miles  S.S.E.  of  Alicante;  lat.  38°  44'  N.,  Ion. 
0°  12'  E. 

CAPE  NAPIER,  ni/peer,  in  the  S.  part  of  Prince  Albert 
Land,  at  the  entrance  of  Russell  Gulf;  lat.  70°  30' N.,  Ion. 
116°  40'  W. 

CAPE  NATURALISTE,  ndt-u-ral-leesU.  a headland  of 
Australia,  forming  the  W.  side  of  Geographe  Bay ; lat.  33° 
31'  45"  S. 

CAPE  NAU,  nl/oo,  (ano.  LacinHum  Promont(^rium,)  a 
headland  of  Southern  Ihily,  forming  the  E.  extremity  of  Ca- 
labria Ultra,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Cotrone.  It  was  once  the  site 
of  a temple  dedicated  to  J uno  Lacinia,  and  from  hence  Han- 
nibal is  said  to  have  embarked  on  leaving  Italy,  b.  c.  202 ; 
lat.  of  cape,  39°  6'  N.,  Ion.  17°  14'  E. 

CAPE  NAZE,  n.ize,  or  LINDESNAES.  See  Naze. 

CAPE  NED'DOCK,  Maine,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Portland. 
The  light-house  is  on  Goat  Island,  and  contains  a fixed 
light  33  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; lat.  43°  10'  N.,  Ion. 
70°  35'  W. 

CAPE  NEDDOCK,  a posboffice  of  York  co.,  Maine. 

CAPE  NEGRAIS,  ne-grice/,  a headland  on  the  coast  of 
Ava,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; lat.  16°  1'  30"  N.,  Ion.  94°  12'  E. 

CAPE  NEGRO,  nee^gro or  n^gro,  Africa,  on  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Benguela;  lat.  15°  45'  S.,  Ion.  11°  49'  E. 

CAPE  NEGRO,  Africa,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Tunis;  lat. 
37°  8'N.,  Ion.  9°  5'  E. 

CAPE  NOIR,  nor,  (Fr.  pron.  cdp  nw^R,)  South  America,  on 
the  island  of  Noir,  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego;  lat. 
54°  30'  S.,  Ion.  73°  5'  40"  W.  It  is  a steep  rock,  of  considera- 
ble height. 

CAPE  NOLI,  nc/lee,  a headland  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of 
Genoa;  lat. 44°  12' N.,  Ion.  8° 23'  E. 

CAPE  NOON,  NOUN,  or  NUN,  noon,  Africa,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Morocco;  lat.  28°  45'  N.,  Ion.  11°  5'  W. 

CAPE  NOONIaGMO  or  NOUNIAGMO,  noo-ne-Sg^mo,  a 
headland  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Lawrence  Bay,  on 
the  coast  of  Asia,  near  the  point  where  it  approaches  nearest 
to  the  continent  of  America,  about  lat.  65°  20'  N.,  Ion.  171°  W. 

C A PE  N ORTH,  a celebrated  promontory,  forming  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  Europe,  and  situated  on  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Magerde.  which  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land of  Norway  by  a narrow  channel ; lat.  71°  10'  12"  N.,  Ion. 
25°  46'  E.  It  consists  of  a long  row  of  precipitous  rocks  jut- 
ting out  into  the  sea.  and  terminating  above,  partly  in  py- 
ramidal peaks,  and  partly  in  « kind  of  table-land,  at  the 
height  of  about  1200  feet. 

CAPE  NORTH  or  SIEVERNOI,  se-i'v&R-noP,  a headland 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Siberia;  lat.  68°  56'  N.,  Ion.  179°  9'  W. 

CAPE  NORTH,  (Port.  Cabo  do  Norte,  kS/bo-do-noRttA,) 
'*outh  America,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Brazilian  Guiana,  at  the 
northernmost  mouth  of  the  Amazon ; lat.  1°  51'  N.,  Ion.  50° 
10'  M'. 

CAPE  NORTH,  '•n  the  N.  coast  of  Prince  Edward’s  Isle, 
In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ; lat.  47°  5'  N.,  Ion.  64°  5'  W. 

CAPE  NORTH,  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Cape 
B» eton ; lat.  47°  2'  N.,  Ion.  60°  25'  W. 

CAPE  NORTH,  or  0''rOO/,  (OTOU,)  the  N,  extremity  of 
New  Zealand;  lat, 34° 22' S.,  Ion.  173°  E.  It  is  a peninsula 
jutting  out  to  the  N.E.  about  2 miles,  and  terminating  in 
• bluff  head,  flat  at  the  top.  Cape  North  is  a name  given 
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also  to  sundry  headlands  in  Ireland,  Morocco,  Van  Dlemen’d 
Land,  and  numerous  other  regions. 

CAPE  NORTIIUM'BERLAND,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia ; lat.  38°  5'  S.,  Ion.  140°  37'  E. 

CAPE  NOUN.  See  Cape  Noox. 

CAPE  NOVOSILZOV,  no-vo-sil-zovt,  a headland  of  Japan, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Yesso : lat.  43°  14'  30"  N., 
Ion.  140°  25'  30"  E. 

CAPE  NUN.  See  Cape  Noox. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  or  CAPE  PEAK,  a celebrated 
promontory  of  South  Africa,  on  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Table  Mountain,  having  Table  Bay  on  the  E.,  and  the  At- 
lantic on  the  W.,  31  miles  S.  of  Cape  Town;  lat.  34°22'S., 
Ion,  18°  29'  E.,  and  forming  a bold  promontoi-y,  rising  nearly 
1000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  cape,  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  navigation,  was  discovered  in  the  year  1486,  by  the  Por- 
tuguese navigator,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who,  not  being  able  to 
douule  it.  and  having  encountered  much  bad  weather  in  its 
neighborhood,  gave  it  the  name  of  Cabo  dox  Tormentos 
(k3/bo  doce  toR'mSn^toce,)  or  “Cape  of  Tempests.”  .John  II., 
King  of  Portugal,  considering  this  point  as  the  goal  of  that 
gradual  circumnavigation  of  the  African  continent  which 
had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese,  gave  it, 
instead,  the  title  of  Cabo  de  Boa  E per av fa,  (ki'ho  dA  bo^^ 
§s-p.i-r^ntsd,)  or  “Cape  of  Good  Hope.”  Shortly  after,  No- 
vember 20,  1497,  Vasco  de  Gama  succeeded  in  doubling  it, 
and  was  the  first  European  who  by  this  route  reached  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE.  See  Cape  Colony. 

CAPE  OR/ANGE,  in  the  Straits  of  ^lagellan,  on  the  coat* 
of  Terra  del  Fuego;  lat.  52°  35'  S..  Ion.  69°  30'  W. 

CAPE  ORTEGAL,  oR-tA-g^F,  a headland  of  Spain,  in  the 
N.  part  of  Galicia;  lat.  43°  45'  N.,  Ion.  7°  56'  W. 

CAPE  ORTEGAL,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  New  Munster, 
the  S.W.  portion  of  the  island  of  New  Zealand;  lat. 4.3° 45 
S.,  Ion.  172°  7'  E,,  the  inhabitants  being  nearly  the  anti- 
podes of  those  of  Cape  Ortegal  in  Spain. 

CAPE  O'HWAY,  a headland  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia ; lat.  38°  51'  S.,  Ion.  14.3°  45'  E. 

CAPE  PAILLURI  or  PAILLOURI.  p.i-loc/ree.  a promon- 
tory on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Salonica,  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cassandra ; lat.  39°  55'  N. 

CAPE  (or  POINT)  PALINURO,  pA-le-not/ro,  (anc.  Pali. 
mdrumPromontotrium,)  a headland  of  Naples,  near  the  W. 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Policastro ; lat.  40°  N..  Ion.  15°  15  E 

CAPE  PALMAS,  pAPmAs,  a headland  of  West  Africa,  on 
the  Guinea  Coast,  surmounted  by  a fixed  light ; lat.  4°  22' 
6"  N.,  Ion.  7°  44'  15"  W. 

CAPE  PALOS,  pAtloce,  (Sp.  Cabo  de  Palos,  kAnio  dA  p3/ 
loce,)  a headland  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Murcia ; lat.  37°  34 
N.,  Ion.  0°  40'  W. 

CAPE  PAR/RY,  British  North  America,  is  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  near  lat.  69°  N.,  Ion.  123°  35'  W.  It  terminates  a 
promontory,  bounding  Franklin  Bay  on  the  E. 

CAPE  PARRY,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greenland,  on  the  S. 
head  of  Whale  Sound,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  Baffin’s  Bay , 
lat.  77°  6' N,,  Ion.  71°  23' W. 

CAPE  PARRY,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Greenland ; lat.  72°  22' 
N.,  Ion.  22°  2'  W. 

CAPE  PASSARO  or  PASSERO,  pAs'sa-ro,  (anc.  Pachytnum 
Prmnontf^rium,)  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Sicily,  26  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Syracuse;  lat.  36°  41' 30"  N.,  Ion.  15°  7' E.  It  is 
a low  rocky  point,  forming  the  E.  side  of  the  cove  of  Porto 
Palo.  Here,  in  1718,  the  English  fleet  defeated  that  of 
Spain. 

CAPE  PATANT  or  PATANY,  pl-tA/nee,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam ; 
lat.  7°4'N.,  Ion.  101°  5'  E. 

CAPE  PATIENCE,  pA/shenss,  Asia,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Saghalien ; lat.  49°  N. 

CAPE  PECORA,  pA/ko-rS,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sardinia ; 
lat.  39°  27' N..  Ion.  8°  27' E. 

CAPE  PELLEW,  pel'lew',  the  N.  point  of  North  Island, 
one  of  the  Pellew  group,  off  the  coast  of  Australia;  lat.  1.5° 
30'  S.,  Ion.  137°  2'  E. 

CAPE  PELORO,  pA-lo'ro,  (anc.  PeMrum  I*romontoh~iuvi,) 
the  N.E.  point  of  Sicily,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of 
Messina;  lat.  38°  17'  N.,  Ion.  15° 40'  E. 

CAPE  PERaS  or  PEGNAS,  pgn'yAs,  (Sp.  Cabo  de  P flas, 
kA/l)0  dA  pAntyAs,  i.  e.  “ Cape  of  Rocks,”)  a headland  of  Spain, 
on  the  coast  of  Asturia ; lat.  43°  41'  N.,  Ion.  5°  53'  W. 

CAPE  PES(AS,  pAntyAs,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Terra  del 
Fuego ; lat.  53°  50'  S.,  Ion.  67°  35'  W. 

CAPE  PERA,  pA/rA,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Majorca;  lat.  39° 
42'  N.,  Ion.  3°  32'  E. 

CAPE  PERPEWUA,  near  the  N.W.  point  of  Umpqua  co., 
Oregon  Territory;  lat.  about  44°  15  N.,  Ion.  about  124° 
10' W. 

CAPE  PILA,  peeMA,  a headland  on  the  S J1  coast  of  Cy- 
prus ; lat.  34°  55'  N.,  Ion.  34°  10'  E. 

QAPE  PILGjAR,  on  the  N.W.  coa.st  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
forming  the  S.W.  entrance  into  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean ; lat.  52° 45'  S.,  Ion.  74°  47'  W.  It  is  a 
very  elevated  mass  of  rocks  which  terminate  in  two  cliffs, 
formed  in  the  shape  of  towers,  inclining  to  the  N.W. 
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CA1*E  P<KtE  pog  or  POGUE,  the  N.  end  of  Chapoquldic 
Island,  hnmediately  E.  of  Martha’s  Vineyard.  It  has  a fixed 
bght.  65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat.  41°  25' 10"  N., 
Ion.  70°  27'  W. 

CAPE  PORPOISE,  por'pus,  Maine,  24  miles  S.W.  of 
Portland.  The  light  i.s  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Goat  Island,  and 
is  elevated  3.3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat.  43°  21'  N., 
Ion.  70°  25'  W. 

CAPE  PORTAL  AND,  one  of  the  most  northerly  points  of 
Van  Diemen’s  Land ; lat.  40°  45'  S.,  Ion.  147°  56'  E. 

CAPE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  a remarkable  promontory, 
forming  the  most  N.W.  point  of  North  America,  in  Behring’s 
Sea ; lat.  65°  33'  .30"  N.,  Ion.  167°  59'  10"  W.  It  terminates  in 
a peaked  mountain,  which  pre.sents  a very  bold  face  to  the 
sea.  A very  dangerous  shoal  stretches  N.E.  from  the  cape. 

CAPE  PRIOR,  pre-6R/,  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Galicia  ; lat. 
43°  .33'  N.,  Ion.  8°  15'  W. 

CAPE  PULA,  poodi,  (sometimes  written  POLO,)  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Sardinia,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cagliari ; lat.  39°  3'  N.,  Ion.  9°  2'  E. 

CAPE  RACE,  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Newfoundland;  lat. 
46°  40'  N.,  Ion.  52°  54'  W. 

CAPE  RAD'STOCK,  a headland  of  Australia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Anxious  Bay ; lat.  32°  12'  S.,  Ion.  134°  15'  E. 

CAPE  RAFAEL,  ri-f^-gP,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Ilayti;  lat. 
19°  2'  N.,  Ion.  68°  53'  W. 

CAPE  R AY,  the  S.W.  point  of  Newfoundland ; lat.  47°  35' 
N.,  Ion.  59°  15'  W. 

CAPE  RENA,  rcVnI,,  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island  of  Scyros 
or  Skyro ; lat.  38°  46'  N.,  Ion.  24°  40'  E. 

CAPE  RENWEL,  the  N.  extremity  of  North  Somerset, 
on  Barrow  Strait ; lat.  74°  10'  N.,  Ion.  93°  15'  W. 

CAPE  RESOLU/ITON,  a headland  of  British  America, 
near  the  entrance  of  Hudson’s  Strait;  lat.  61°  29'  N. 

CAPE  RIVER,  or  VAUNKS,  called  also  RIO  DE  SEGOVIA, 
ree'o  d,i  .sA-gc/ve-i.  (from  Segovia,  a small  town  near  its  source,) 
a large  river  of  Central  America,  Nicaragua  and  Mosquito 
country,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea,  at  Cape  Gracias  a Dios 
after  a N.E.  course,  estimated  at  from  250  to  300  miles, 
through  a territory  mostly  of  high  fertility.  It  is  navi- 
gable from  the  sea  for  a considerable  distance  inland,  be- 
yond which  its  course  is  impeded  by  numerous  cataracts 
and  shiillows.  The  city  of  Segovia  is  near  its  source. 

CAPE  RIVERS,  N.W,  point  of  the  island  of  Celebes;  lat. 
1°20'  N.,  Ion.  120°  40' E. 

CAPE  RIZZUTO,  rit-soodo,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Calabria; 
lat.  .38°  54'  N.,  Ion.  17°  E. 

CAPER'NAUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  in  the 
pashalic  of  Damascus,  supposed  to  have  been  at  Khan- 
3Iinyeh,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Tiberia.s,  5^  miles  N.W.  of 
Tiberias.  Here  is  a low  mound  with  ruins  occupying  a consi- 
derable circuit,  and  near  it  is  a copious  spring  called  Ain-elr 
Zin,  and  supposed  by  Robinson  to  be  the  Capharnaum  of 
Josephus,  while  Wilson  would  rather  place  its  locality  at 
Tdl-eJ-Hum,  3-J-  miles  to  the  N.E. 

CAPE  ROB'ERTSON,  the  S.  extremity  of  Prudhoe  Island, 
In  Baffin’s  Bay ; lat.  77°  35'  N..  Ion.  72°  20'  W 

CAPE  ROCA,  rodid,  (Port.  Cahn  da  Roca,  ka/bo-dA-ro'kd,) 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Portug.al,  called  generally  by  the  Eng- 
lish sailors.  The  Rock  of  Lisbon ; lat.  38°  45'  N.,  Ion.  9°34' W. 

CAPE  RODONI.  ro-do^nee,  on  the  coast  of  Albania  in  the 
Adriatic ; lat.  45°  55'  N.,  Ion.  19°  E. 

CAPE  ROMAINT,  South  Carolina,  a very  low  point  of 
land,  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubbery,  37  miles  N.E.  of 
Charleston.  It  has  a fixed  light,  87 ? feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  on  the  E.  end  of  the  Great  Racoon  Key,  bearing 
S.  by  W.  from  the  cape : lat.  3:3°  1'  N.,  Ion.  79°  24'  W. 

CAPE  ROMAN.  See  Cape  St.  Roman. 

CAPE  RO'MAN  or  ROMANO,  ro-mah'no,  a long  low  point, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Florida,  containing  mangrove-trees,  312 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Tallahassee ; lat.  25°  41'  N.,  Ion.  80°  5'  30"  W. 

CAPE  ROMANIA,  ro-mi-nee'^.  the  S.E.  point  of  Malacca; 
lat.  1°  18'  N.,  Ion.  104°  15'  E.  It  is  the  southernmost  point  of 
Asia. 

CAPE  RO'MANZOFF^  on  the  W.  coast  of  Russian  Ame- 
rica. near  the  entrance  of  Behring’s  Strait. 

C.\^PE  ROXO,  roxhoT  ro'sho,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa; 
lat.  12°  16'  N..  Ion.  16°  45'  W. 

C.A.PE  ROXO,  rox^o  or  ro'no,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Porto 
Rico,  near  lat.  17°  50'  N.,  Ion.  67°  5'  W. 

C.\PE  ROZIER,  ro'zeer,  (Fr.  pron.  ro'7,o•!\^)  on  the  coast  of 
Canada  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  9 miles  from  Cape  Gaspe. 

CAPE  RUN'AWAY,  on  the  E.  coast  of  New  Zealand;  lat. 
37°  32'  S..  Ion.  178°  12'  E. 

CAPE  SABIN  E,  saV/in,  in  the  E.  part  of  Ellesmere’s  Land, 
on  Smith’s  Sound ; lat.  78°  45'  N.,  Ion.  77°  .30'  W. 

C.\PE  SA'BLE,  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia;  lat. 
43'-'  26' N..  Ion.  65°  38' W. 

CAPE  S.\BLE.  Florida,  the  most  S.  point  of  the  main- 
land of  the  peninsula:  lat.  24°  50' N.,  Ion.  81°  15' W.  Fort 
Poinsett  is  situated  on  it. 

CAPE  SABLE  ISLAND,  a small  island  off  the  S.Ws  ex- 
tremity of  Nova  Scotia. 

CAPE  SACR.\TIF,  sft-kr.A-teeR  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Gra- 
nada; lat.  36°  40'  N.,  Ion.  3°  28'  W. 
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CAPE  SAINT  ANDREW,  sent-anMrew,  (It.  Capo  di  Sant 
Andrea,  ki/po  dee  sint-^n-dri/d,)  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily ; 
lat.  .37°  47' N.,  Ion.  15°  20' E. 

CAPE  SAINT  ANDREW,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Madagascar , 
lat.  16°  10'  S.,  Ion.  45°  26'  E. 

CAPE  SAINT  ANN,  Afiica,  the  extreme  N.W.  point  of 
Sherborough  Island,  coast  of  Sierra  Leone;  lat. 7°  34'  N.,  Ion. 
12°  57'  W. 

CAPE  SAINT  ANN,  a headland  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Africa,  about  35  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cape  Blanco,  near  Agrundin, 
and  within  the  bank  of  that  name ; lat.  20°  30'  N.,  Ion. 
17°  W. 

CAPE  SAINT  ANmiONY,  on  the  S.W.  coa.st  of  Arabia, 
near  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb;  lat.  12°  35' N.,  Ion.  4?P 
56'  E.  Its  summit  is  2772  feet  above  the  sea. 

CAPE  SAINT  ANTONIO.  See  Cape  San  Antonio. 

CAPE  SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  dw/gus-teen,  a headland  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Madagascar ; lat.  23°  35'  S.,  Ion.  43°  30'  E. 

CAPE  SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  (Port.NawioA^os<i>?/(o,pdn^to 
d-gos-teen^yo  ) the  most  E.  headland  of  South  Amei  ica,  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil;  lat.  8°  21' S.,  Ion.  34°  56' W.  This  was 
the  first  land  discovered  in  South  America ; .seen  by  Pin§on, 
A.  D.  1500. 

CAPE  SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  (Sp.  San  Augustin,  sdn 
6w-goos-teen',)  a headland  of  South  America,  on  the  coast 
of  New  Grenada ; lat.  10°  14'  6"  N.,  Ion.  80°  49'  35"  W. 

CAPE  SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  sent  dw^ghs-teen,  a head- 
land at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Mindanao ; lat. 
6°  4'  N.,  Ion.  126°  13' E. 

CAPE  SAINT  BLAS.  See  Cape  San  Bals. 

CAPE  SAINT  EPIPHANY,  .^piPa-ne,  or  SAINT  EPI- 
PHA'NIUS,  (anc.  Acfamas  Pi'omnnMrium,)  a headband  on  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  Cyprus,  near  lat.  35°  14'  N.,  Ion.  32°  17'  E. 

CAPE  SAINT  FRAN'CIS,  a headland  of  Africa,  on  the 
coast  of  Cape  Colony,  W.  of  St.  Francis  Bay ; lat.  34°  10'  S., 
Ion.  24°  52'  45"  E. 

CAPE  SAINT  FRANCIS,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Newfound 
land,  on  the  E.  side  of  Conception  Bay ; lat.  47°  48'  N.,  Ion. 
52°  51'  W. 

CAPE  SAINT  GEORGE,  the  S.  promontory  of  New  Ire- 
land ; lat.  4°  45'  S.,  Ion.  152°  40'  E. 

CAPE  SAINT  GEORGE,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Australia  ; 
lat.  35°  10'  S.,  Ion.  150°  59'  E. 

CAPE  SAINT  GEORGE,  the  S.  extremity  of  Kergue- 
len’s Land,  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean  ; lat.  49°  54'  S.,  Ion. 
70°10'E. 

CAPE  SAINT  GEORGE,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, at  the  entrance  to  St.  George  Bay ; lat.  48°  29'  N.,  Ion. 
59°16'W. 

CAPE  SAINT  GEORGE,  on  the  N.E.  coa'st  of  Nova  Scotia, 
at  the  W.  entrance  to  a bay  of  its  own  name;  lat.  42°  52'  N., 
Ion.  61°  52'  W. 

CAPE  SAINT  GEORGE,  the  southern  point  of  St.  George’s 
Island,  S.  of  Franklin  co.,  Florida.  On  it  is  a fixed  light, 
65  feet  high ; lat.’ 29°  35'  N.,  Ion.  85°  4'  W. 

CAPE  SAINT  JAMES,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Cambodia, 
extending  into  the  China  Sea,  near  lat.  10°  32'  N.,  Ion.  107° 
5'E. 

CAPE  SAINT  JAMES,  the  S.  extremity  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte’s Island;  lat.  about  52°  N.,  Ion.  131°  W. 

CAPE  SAINT  JOHN,  the  E.  point  of  Staten  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  near  lat.  54°  46'  S.,  Ion.  63°  45'  W 
It  is  composed  of  a rock  of  considerable  height,  and  a rocky 
islet  lying  near  its  N.  part. 

CAPE  SAINT  LAWRENCE,  the  N.  extremity  of  Cape 
Breton,  extending  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  lat.  47°  5 
N.,  Ion.  60°  .35' W. 

CAPE  SAINT  LUCAS,  sSnt  loo'kas,  the  S.  extremitv  of 
the  peninsula  of  California ; lat.  22°  44'  N..  Ion.  109°  54'  W. 

CAPE  SAINT  MARY,  Africa,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sene- 
gambia.  forming  the  S.W.  entrance  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Gambia;  lat.  13°  30'  N.,  Ion.  16°  41'  W. 

CAPE  SAINT  MARY,  Africa,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Ben- 
guela;  lat.  13°  25'  S.,  Ion.  12°  .33'  E. 

CAPE  SAINT  MARY,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
between  Placentia  and  St.  Mary’s  Bay ; lat.  40°  Siy  N.,  Ion. 
54°  15'  W. 

CAPE  SAINT  MARY,  S.W.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  forming 
the  southern  entrance  to  a bay  of  the  same  name;  lat.  44° 
7'  N..  Ion.  66°  15'  W. 

CAPE  SAINT  MARY,  a headland  of  South  America,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Uraguay ; lat.  34°  39'  S.,  Ion.  54°  9'  IV. 

CAPE  SAINT  MARY,  the  S.  extremity  of  Madagascar; 
lat.  2.5°  38'  54"  S.,  Ion.  45°  42'  E. 

CAPE  SAINT  MARY,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island  o^ 
New  Ireland;  lat.  4°  2'  S.,  Ion.  153°  18'  E. 

C.4.PE  SAINT  NICOLAS,  (Fr.pron.s^NO  nee'ko'ld/,)  on  the 
N.W.  extremitv  of  Havti;  lat.  19°  51'  N.,  Ion.  73°  27'  W. 

CAPE  SAINT  PAUL,  Africa,  on  the  slave  coast;  lat.  5« 
45'  N.,  Ion.  0°  53'  E. 

CAPE  S.\INT  ROQUE,  r6k  or  roHcA.  a promontory  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  Brazil ; lat.  5°  28'  S.,  Ion.  35°  16'  W.  Alter  Cape 
Saint  Augustine,  it  is  the  most  E.  point  ot  South  America. 

CAPE  SAINT  SEBASTIAN.  See  Cape  Sebastian. 

CAPE  SAINT  THOMAS,  (Port.  Cabo  dt  Sdo  Thome, 
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di  sOwiTo  to-mA/,)  a headland  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Brazil,  near 
l«t.  22°  S.,  Ion.  41°  W. 

CAPE  SAINT  VINCENT,  (anc.  PrommMrium  Sa^crumi)  a 
headland  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Portugal ; lat.  37°  2' 
9"  N.,  Ion.  9°  W.  Off  this  cape,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797, 
the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  15  ships  of  the  line,  under 
Admiral  Jarvis,  defeated  a fir  superior  Spanish  naval  force. 

CAPE  SAINT  VINCENT,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Madagascar, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Joune ; lat.  21°  50'  S.,  Ion.  43°  20'  E. 

CAPE  SAINT  VINCENT,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Terra  del 
Fuego;  lat.  54°  38'  S..  Ion.  65°  15'  W. 

CAPE  SALIMONE,  si-le-mo^nee,  the  E.  point  of  Crete; 
lat.  35°  20'  N.,  Ion.  20°  20'  E. 

CAPE  (or  POINT)  SAl.INES,  si'leen',  a promontory  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Martinique,  near  lat.  14°  25'  N.,  Ion.  61°  W. 

CAPE  SALINAS,  sA-lee^nds,  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Majorca;  lat.  39°  Ity  N.,  Ion.  3°  7'  E. 

CAPE  SAM  AN  A,  sd-mii-nd',  the  E.  extremity  of  Samana 
Island;  lat.  19°  18'  N.,  Ion.  (59°  8'  W. 

CAPE  (or  POINT)  SAMBAR.  sdm-bart,  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Borneo;  lat.  .3°  52'  S.,  Ion.  110°  15'  E. 

CAPE  SAMBO ANG AN,  sdm-bo-an-gdn',  on  the  S.W.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Mindanao;  lat.  6°  43'  N.,  Ion.  122°  10'  E. 

CAPE  SAMBRO,  sdm'bro,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia; lat.  44°  30'  N.,  Ion.  63°  32'  W.  On  it  is  a light-house. 

CAPE  (or  POINT)  SAMPANMANJO,  sdm-pdn-man/yo, 
the  N.  extremity  of  Borneo ; hit.  7°  5'  N.,  Ion.  116°  52'  E. 

CAPE  SAN  ANTONIO,  sdn  dn-to%e-o,  a headland  of  Spain, 
on  the  coast  of  Valencia,  forming  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
bay  of  Jabea  or  Javea.  It  is  high,  naked,  and  precipitous. 
On  the  high  table-land  at  its  summit  are  several  wind- 
mills, a small  convent,  and  a watch-tower;  lat.  38°  48'  5"  N., 
Ion.  0°  10'  E. 

CAPE  SAN  ANTONIO,  sdn  dn-to'ne-o,  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Cuba;  lat.  21°  51'  5"  N.,  Ion.  84°  57'  2"  W. 

CAPE  SAN  ANTONIO,  sdn  dn-to/ne-o,  a headland  of  Bra- 
zil, at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Bahia;  lat.  13° 0'  7"  S..  Ion. 
38°  31'  7"  W.  There  is  a light  on  this  point  140  feet  high. 

CAPE  SAN  ANTONIO,  sdn  dn-to'ne-o,  an  elevated  pro- 
montory of  Buenos  Ayres,  rising  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  S.  side ; 
lat.  36°  19'  S.,  Ion.  56°  45'  W. 

CAPE  SAN  AN'TONIO,  sdn  dn-to'ne-o,  a peak  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Koonasheer,  (Kunashir,)  one  of 
the  Koorile  group,  near  lat.  4-1°  29'  N.,  Ion.  146°  8'  E. 

CAPE  SAN  BLAS,  sdn  bids,  or  SAINT  BLAS,  a low  point 
of  land  extending  about  2 miles  from  the  S.  coast  of  Florida, 
125  miles  S.E.  of  Pensacola.  It  has  a revolving  light  65 
feet  high;  lat.  29°  39'  N.,  Ion.  85°  21'  W. 

CAPE  SAN  BLAS,  sdn  bids,  a headland  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  at  the  N.W.  entrance  to  San  Bias 
Bay;  lat.  9°  35'  N.,  Ion.  78°  58'  W. 

CAPE  SAN  DIEGO,  sdn  de-d/go,  a headland  of  South 
America,  bounding  on  the  W.  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire ; lat. 
64°  33'  S..  Ion.  6.5°  14'  W. 

CAPE  SAND'WICH,  on  the  coast  of  Ilinehinbrook  Is- 
land, E.  Australia;  lat.  18°  13'  S.,  Ion.  146°  19'  E. 

CAPE  SAN'DY,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Australia,  at  the  en- 
trance to  Ilervey  Bay;  lat.  24°  45'  S.,  Ion.  153°  45'  E. 

CAPE  SAN  FRANCISCO,  sdn  frdn-sees'ko.  South  America, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Ecuador ; lat.  0°  40'  N.,  Ion.  80°  5'  W. 

CAPE  or  POINT  SAN  JULIAN,  sdn  ju'le-an  or  sdn-Hoo- 
le-W,  South  America,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Patagonia,  at  the 
entrance  to  San  Julian’s  Bay;  lat.  49°  15'  S.,  Ion.  about  67° 
50'  W. 

CAPE  SAN  LOREN'ZO,  South  America,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Ecuador;  lat.  1°  S.,  Ion.  80°  52'  W. 

CAPE  SAN  MARCO,  sdn  mda/ko,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
Sicily;  lat.  37°  29'  N.,  Ion.  13°  5'  E. 

CAPE  SAN  MARCO,  sdn  maR/ko,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sar- 
dinia, at  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Oristano;  lat.  39° 
52'  N..  Ion.  8°  23'  E. 

CAPE  SAN  NICOLO,  sdn  nee-ko-lo/,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Sardinia;  lat.  39°  25'  N.,  Ion.  8°  28'  E. 

CAPE  SANTA  CATALINA,  san'td  klt-d-lee/nd,  on  the  W 
coast  of  Central  America,  70  miles  S.S.W.  from  Nicaragua, 
lat.  10°  35'  N. 

CAPE  SANTA  LUCIA,  sdn  td-loo-see'd,  the  W.  extremity 
of  Cambridge  Island,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia;  lat.  51° 
25'  S.,  Ion.  75°  12'  W. 

CAPE  SANTA  MARIA,  sdn'td  md-ree/d.  South  America, 
»n  the  S.E.  coast  of  U ruguay.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio-de- 
a-Plata;  lat.  33°  40'  S.,  Ion.  54°  15'  W. 

CAPE  SANTA  MARIA  DI  LEUCA.  See  Cape  Leuca. 

CAPE  SANTA  POLA,  sdn'td  po'ld,  Spain,  on  the  S.E. 
T-oast  of  Valencia,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Alicante,  near  lat.  38°  13' 
N.,  Ion.  0°  32'  W. 

CAPE  SAN  VITO,  sdn  vee'to,  a headland  forming  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  Sicily,  at  the  W.  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Castel-a-Mare;  lat.  38°  14'  N.,  lon.l2°47'  E. 

CAPE  S ASSOSO,  sds-sofso,  (t.  e.  “ rocky  cape ;”  anc.  Promon- 
tcfrium  DVum,)  on  the  N.  coast  of  Candia;  lat.  35°  35' N., 
l<in.  25°  7'  E. 

CAPE  SAUNfDERS,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island  of 
South  Georgia;  lat.  54°  10'  S.,  Ion.  36°  57' W. 


CAPE  SAUNG)ERS,on  the  S.E.  coast  of  New  Munste? , one 
of  the  New  Zealand  Islands;  lat.  45°  55'  S.,  Ion.  170°  35'  E 

CAPE’S  CREEK,  a post-ofRce  of  Newton  co.,  Missouri. 

CAPE  SEBASTIAN,  se-bd.s/chan,  a headland  on  the  N.\f 
coast  of  Madagascar;  lat.  12°  28'* S.,  Ion.  48°  40'  E. 

CAPE  SEDANO,  sd-dd/no,  the  E.  extremity  of  Java,  N. 
of  the  entrance  to  Bali  Strait;  lat.  7°58'  S.,  Ion.  114°  30'  E. 

CAPE  SELINTI,  se-lin/tee,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
32  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Anamoor,  (Anamour.)  Near  it  are 
the  village  of  Selinti  and  the  mines  of  Trajanopolis. 

CAPE  SERDZE  KAMEN,  sdRd'zeh  kd'inen?  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Siberia,  at  the  entrance  of  Behring  Straits;  lat.  66° 
45'  N,,  Ion.  170°  30'  W. 

CAPE  SIIACKLETON,  .shdkfel-ton,  in  the  W.  part  of 
Greenland,  off  Baffin’s  Bay:  lat.  73°  45'  N.,  Ion.  56°  30'  W. 

CAPE  SIERRA  LEONE,  se  Sr/ra  le-ofnee,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name;  lat.  8° 
30'  N..  Ion.  13°  18'  W. 

CAPE  SIGRI,  see/gree,  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Metelin;  lat.  39°  26'  N.,  Ion.  25°  45'  E. 

CAPE  SILLEIRO,  seel-yd'e-ro,  Spain,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Galicia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Vigo;  lat.  42°  7'  N., 
Ion.  8°  54'  E. 

CAPE  SISAR,  se-saE/,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Borneo;  lat.  3° 
40' N..  Ion.  112°  20'  E. 

CAPE  SKIL/LO,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Greece,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Gulf  of  .angina;  lat.  37°  27'  N.,  Ion.  23°  36'  E. 

CAPE  SKROPIIA,  skro/fd.  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Grew;e, 
at  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Patras;  lat.  38°  18'  N., 
Ion.  21°  8'  E. 

CAPE  S.MALL  POINT,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Kennebec  River.  Maine ; lat.  4:3°  40'  30"  N.,  Ion.  69°  48'  48"  W. 

CAPE  SOUTIIAM/PTON,  the  S.  extremity  of  Southamp- 
ton Island,  on  Hudson’s  Bay,  near  lat.  6.3°  N..  Ion.  84°  \V'. 

CAPE  SPADA,  .spd/dd,  {anc.  Ti-tJyrus  Prnvumtnh-ium  ?)  a 
promontory  near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Crete,  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Khania  and  Kisamos;  lat.  35°  42'  N..  Ion.  23°  43'  E. 

CAPE  SPARTEL,  spaR-tdP,  or  ESPARTEL,  es-pan-t^d', 
Africa,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Morocco,  at  the  entrance  h)  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  1043  feet  above  the  sea ; lat.  35°  49'  N ., 
Ion.  5°  56'  W. 

CAPE  SPARTIMENTO,  spaR-te-m&nfto,  a headland  of  Na- 
ples, on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Principato  Citra,  at  the  N.  en- 
trance to  the  Gulf  of  Policastro;  lat.  40°  N..  Ion.  15°  15'  E. 

CAPE  SPARTIVENTO,  spaR-te-veiPto,  Naples,  at  the  SJE. 
extremity  of  Calabria  Ultra;  lat.  37°  57'  N.,  Ion.  16° 5'  E. 

CAPE  SPARTIVENTO,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sardinia;  lat 
38°  52'  N.,  Ion.  8°  50'  E. 

CAPE  SPLIT,  a headland  ofNova  Scotia,  extending  in  the 
bay  of  Fundy;  lat.  45°  22'  40"  N.,  Icn.  64°  15'  W. 

CAPE  SPULICO,  spnofle-ko,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Naples, 
extending  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto;  lat.  39°  57'  N.,  Ion.  16° 
36' E, 

CAPESTANG,  kd'p5s't8No',  (anc.  Caplut  Sfagfm.)  a walled 
town  of  France,  department  of  Ilerault,  9 miles  W.  of  Be- 
ziers, on  the  Canal  du  Midi,  and  near  the  N.  bank  of  an 
extensive  lagoon,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune, in  1852.  2135. 

CAPESTERRE,  La,  Id  kd'p^s'tain/.  or  Le  MARIGQT, 
leh  md'ree'goC  a town  of  the  West  Indies,  island  of  Guade- 
loupe, 9 miles  E.N.E.  of  La  Basse-Terre,  at  the  S.E.  angle  ol 
the  island,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Riviei’e-aux-P6res.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  most  fertile  and  salubrious  district  of 
the  colony. 

CAPESTERRE,  kd'p&s'taia/,  a town  of  the  West  Indies, 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Marie-Galante,  capiffil  of 
a district. 

CAPESTRANO,  kd-p§s-trd/no,  a small  town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Aquila. 
Pop.  2409. 

CAPE  TA'BLE,  the  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Tera 
Kake,  on  the  coast  of  New  Ulster,  one  of  the  New  Zealand 
isles;  lat.  39°  7'  S.,  Ion.  178°  10'  E. 

CAPE  TABLE,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Van  Diemen’s  Laud; 
lat.  40°  56'  S.,  Ion.  145°  42'  E. 

CAPE  TAIMOOR,  TAIMOUR,  TAIiMUR,  or  TAYMOUR, 
ti'moor',  a headland  of  Siberia,  extending  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  120  miles  S.W.  of  Severo  Vostotchnoi,  next  to  which 
it  is  the  northernmost  promontory  of  Asia. 

CAPE  TALABO,  td-ld'bo,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Celebes,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Tomini ; lat.  0°  50'  S..  Ion.  123°  57'  E. 

CAPE  TARKHAN,  taR-Kdn',  the  westernmost  point  of 
the  Crimea,  extending  into  the  Black  Sea;  lat.  45°  20'  7" 
N.,  Ion.  32°  29'  7"  E.  It  has  a light-house. 

CAPE  TEMOEL,  td-mo-&P,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Celebes, 
near  the  equator ; Ion.  119°  25'  E. 

CfAPE  TENNEZ,  t^n-n^z^  on  the  N.  coast  of  Algeria;  lat 
36°  34'  N. ; Ion.  1°  23'  E. 

CAPE  TEULADA,  tg-oo-ld/dd.  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sardi- 
nia, at  the  E.  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Palmas;  lat,  38°  51' 
9"  N.;  Ion.  8°  39'  2"  E. 

CAPE  'niREE  POIN'TS,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Yucatan,  ex- 
tending to  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

CAPE  THREE  POINTS,  Africa,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Gui- 
nea; lat.  4°  48'  N.,  Ion.  2°  5'  W 
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CAPE  TlBt  KON,  te-boo-ron',  on  the  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica, at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien ; lat.  8°  45'  N. ; 
Ion.  77°  20'  W 

CAPE  TIBQRON,  te-boo-ron',  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Hayti; 
lat.  18°  20'  N.;  Ion.  74°  29'  W. 

CAPE  TINDARO,  tin/dd-ro,  a headland  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  extending  into  the  Gulf  of  Patti,  4 miles 
E.N  E.  of  Patti.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Tynldaris.  ^ 

CARE  TINOSO,  teen-yo'so.  Snain,  on  the  coast  of  Mur- 
cia; lat.  37°  30'  N.;  Ion.  1°  16'  W. 

CAFE  TOPALO-POLO,  to-pMo-poHo,  called  by  Captain 
Cook  CAPE  TURN  AG  AIN,  on  the  S.E.  coa.st  of  Eaheino- 
mauwe.  one  of  the  New  Zealand  Isles;  lat.  40°  30'  S.,  Ion. 
176°  42'  E. 

CAPE  TORRES,  toR^R^s,  Spain,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Astu- 
rias ; lat.  43°  37'  N.;  Ion.  fP  44'  W. 

CAPE  TORTOSA,  toR-to'sS,  Spain,  forming  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Buda,  off  the  coast  of  Catalonia; 
lat.  40°  40'  N.,  Ion.  0°  47'  E. 

CAPE  TOWN,  a fortified  seaport  town  of  South  Africa, 
capital  of  the  Cape  Colony  on  its  W.  coast  at  the  N.  decliTity 
of  Table  Mountain,  and  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Table  Bay. 
It  is  regulai  ly  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style,  with  canals  in 
the  principal  streets;  the  streets  are  broad,  and  cross  at 
right  angles,  but  unpaved.  The  sides  of  the  principal  ave- 
nues are  lined  with  rows  of  oak,  poplar,  and  pine  trees. 
The  houses  are  fiat-roofed,  and  painted  or  whitewashed, 
with  terraces  in  front.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  defended  on  the  river  side  inland  by  a regular  citadel ; 
on  the  banx  toward  the  sea  by  Amsterdam  Battery  and 
some  other  works.  The  view  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity 
from  the  bay  anchorage  is  very  striking.  Behind  rise  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  Table  Mountain,  while  on  either 
hand  are  the  barren  crags  of  Lion’s  Head  and  Devil’s  Peak, 
the  former  usually  capped  with  a cloud.  From  its  situa- 
tion, facing  the  noon-day  sun,  and  backed  by  naked  moun- 
tains, the  town  is  exposed  to  excessive  heat,  and  is  often 
intolerable  from  dust;  it  is  also  exposed  to  violent  gales 
from  the  S.E.  Cape  Town  is  noted  as  being  the  place  where 
important  astronomical  observations  were  made  by  Sir  J. 
Herschel.  It  has  a royal  marine  observatory,  and  a magnetic 
observatory.  At  noon  each  day  a ball  is  dropped  here,  as  in 
Greenwich,  to  indicate  the  time  to  mariners.  The  educa- 
tional establishments  are  the  South  African  College  and  the 
South  African  Institution,  a good  public  library  with 
30,000  volumes,  and  a valuable  private  botanic  garden. 
There  is  a government  bank  which  issues  notes,  and  a 
joint-stock  bank,  with  a branch,  at  Graham’s  Town.  Cape 
Town  was  constituted  a bi.shopric  in  1847.  Within  it  is 
h«ld  the  supreme  court  of  justice  of  the  colony.  Table  Bay 
is  capacious  enough  to  contain  any  number  of  vessels,  but 
is  exposed  to  W.  winds,  which  from  June  to  August 
produce  heavy  swells.  To  the  port,  at  which  is  the  cus- 
tom-house, large  vessels  cannot  come;  but  the  anchorage 
h.  in  the  bay  is  usually  safe.  Two  quays,  extending  from 
the  beach  into  the  bay,  enable  lighters  to  take  in  and  dis- 
charge cargoes  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Great  efforts  are 
made  both  by  the  government  and  the  municipality  to  ren- 
der Table  Bay  a safe  harbor.  It  is  now  visited  annually  by 
a large  number  of  vessels ; and  the  casualties  do  not  amount 
to  a third  per  cent.  From  1824  to  1848  it  was  visited  by 
9615  vessels,  of  which  only  28  were  lost  or  seriously  injured. 
The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  in  1848  was  560,  tons, 
164,417.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  villas,  and  the  walks 
near  the  town  are  pretty,  and  neatly  kept;  one  of  them, 
which  leads  along  the  top  of  Wynberg  Hill,  overlooking  the 
town  and  bay,  and  commanding  a view  of  the  .sandy  plain  and 
distant  mountains,  with  Green  Point  (where  is  a light-house) 
and  Robbin’s  Island  in  the  distance,  is  peculiarly  pic- 
turesque. The  climate  of  the  whole  locality  is  considered 
salubrious,  and  the  place  is  much  frequented  by  Indian  re- 
sidents on  leave  of  absence.  Cape  Town  was  founded  by 
the  Dutch  in  1650,  and  with  its  subject  territory  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  1795.  It  was  restored  to  the  Dritch  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens;  recaptured  by  the  British  in  1806.  and 
finally  ceded  to  Britain  in  1815.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  discovered  by  Diaz  in  1486,  and  called  by  him  the 
“ Cape  of  Storms.”  Pop.  22,543. 

CAPE  TOWSHEND.  town'zend,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia; lat.  22°  15'  S..  Ion.  150°  W. 

CAPE  TRAFALGAR,  traf-al-gaRt,  (anc.  Prnmonto'rium 
Junofnis,)  a headland  of  Spain,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Cadiz; 
lat.  36°  10'  N.;  Ion.  6°  1'  W.  In  the  memorable  engage- 
ment off  Cape  Trafalgar,  October  21, 1805,  the  English,  under 
Lord  Nelson,  who  was  killed  in  the  action,  gained  a complete 
victory  over  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  Meets. 

CAPE  TRIBUL.AH'ION,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia,  at 
the  entrance  to  Trinity  Bay.  near  lat.  16°  6'  S.,  Ion.  145°  21'  E. 

CAPE  TRINITY,  trin'e-te,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Kodiac,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  near  lat.  57°  N.,  Ion. 
154°  W. 

CAPE  (or  POINT)  TRIONTO,  tre-ontto,  on  the  coast  of 
Naples,  extending  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto;  lat.  39°  35'  N., 
Ion.  16°  50'  E 
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CAPE  VANCOUVER,  van-koo^ver,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
Russian  America;  lat.  60°  30'  N.,  Ion.  163°  30'  W. 

CAPE  VAN  DIEMEN,  van-dee'men.  the  most  N.  point  of 
Melville  Island,  North  Australia:  lat.  11° 8' S., Ion.  130° 20' E. 

CAPE  VANI,  v3/nee,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Milo;  lat.  36°  45'  N.,  Ion.  24°  22'  E. 

CAPE  VARELLA,  vi-r§PlS,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Cochin  Chir  t, 
extending  into  the  China  Sea;  lat.  12°  55'  N.,  Ion,  109°  25'  E, 

CAPE  VATICANO,  v^-te-ki'no,  in  Naples,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Calabria  Ultra;  lat.  38°  37'  N.,  Ion.  15°  51'  E. 

CAPE  (or  POINT)  VENUS,  veetnus,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Ota- 
heite;  lat.  17°  29'  2"  S..  Ion.  149°  29'  W. 

CAPE  VERD  or  VERDE,  verd,  (Fr.  Cbp  Vert  or  Verd.  kip 
vaiR;  i.e.  “green  cape.”)  the  westernmost  cape  of  Africa,  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia; 
lat.  14°  43'  N.,  Ion.  17°  34'  W.  Named  from  a group  of  enor- 
mous baobab-trees  crowning  its  summit.  Discovered  in  1445 
bv  Dennis  Fernandez,  a Portuguese  navigator. 

‘ CAPE  VERD  (or  VERDE)  ISLANDS,  (Port.  IlJiaa  Verdes, 
eePyas  v^R/dSs,  i.  e,  “ green  islands ;”  Ger.  Inseln  des  Grunen 
Vorgebirges,  in^sSln  dSs  grii^nen  foR-gi-beeRtghes,)  are  situ- 
ated in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  320  miles  W.  of  Cape  Verd,  be- 
tween lat.  14° 45'  and  17°13'  N..  and  Ion.  22°  45'  and  25°  25'  W. 
'The  archipelago  consists  ofthe  following  10  islands : — Sal,  Boa- 
vista,  Jlayo,  Santiago,  (St.  James,)  Fogo,  Brava.  Grande, 
Rombo,  Sao  Nicolao,  (St.  Nicholas,)  and  Santa  Luzia,  and  4 
islets,  Branco,  Razo,  Sao  Vicente,  (St.  Vincent,)  and  Santo  An- 
tonio. Area.  1680  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1834,  55.838;  51,854 
free,  and  3979  slaves.  In  1850  (the  last  census)  it  was  86,700. 
The  white  population  in  the  whole  archipelago  is  to  the 
colored  as  1 to  20.  The  surface  of  the  islands  is  in  general 
mountainous,  and  some  of  their  peaks  have  a considerable 
elevation.  'The  volcano  of  Fogo  is  9157  feet  in  iieight.  The 
soil  is  extremely  various,  but  mostly  fertile;  the  absence  of 
trees  and  the  scarcity  of  water  are  the  causes  of  frequent 
and  severe  distress.  Climate  very  hot,  but  tempered  by  the 
sea  breezes;  mean  temperature  of  May  and  August,  70°-9; 
April  to  September,  70°;  during  the  other  months,  0.5° 
Fah. ; the  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool,  and  dews  abun- 
dant. Chief  vegetable  products,  maize,  rice,  and  French 
beans.  Coffee,  introduced  in  1790,  has  completely  suc- 
ceeded; the  cotton  shrub  is  indigenous;  indigo  grows  wild, 
and  tobacco  is  cultivated  in  some  of  the  islands ; little  sugar 
is  grown,  and  wine  of  inferior  quality;  tropical  fruits  are 
abundant.  Orchill,  the  trade  in  which  was  formerly  mono- 
polized by  the  government,  and  yielded  an  annual  revenue 
of  24,000L,  decreased  in  value  so  rapidly  after  the  trade  was 
throMm  open  in  1837,  as  to  require  new  restrictions,  which 
were  put  in  force  in  1844.  Cattle  are  extensively  reared, 
and  dried  and  salted  provisions  form  a considerable  article 
of  export.  Goats  are  still  numerous,  although  many  are 
annually  killed  for  the  sake  of  their  .skins ; pigs  are  abun- 
dant in  several  of  the  islands.  Asses  and  mules  are  the 
only  beasts  of  burden.  Fowls  are  so  abundant  in  most  of 
the  islands  that  they  are  sold  for  less  than  Id.  each;  ser 
pents  and  venomous  reptiles  are  unknown;  whales  abound 
in  the  neighboring  seas,  and  are  fished  by  the  English  and 
Americans.  Amber  is  found  on  all  the  coasts,  which  are 
frequented  by  immense  numbers  of  turtle.  The  natives  are 
quiet  and  docile,  but  extremely  indolent.  The  Portuguese 
language  is  corrupted  into  a jargon  called  lingua  creovla. 
Agriculture  and  the  preparation  of  salt  are  the  chief 
branches  of  industry;  linens,  pottery-ware,  soap,  and  lea- 
ther are  manufactured  in  some  of  the  islands.  Value  of 
imports  in  1844,  $91,960;  exports,  $80,280.  In  1852,  the 
commerce  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  with  the  United  States 
employed  2775  tons  of  shipping  inwards,  and  825  tons  ouG 
wards:  value  of  imports,  $18,129;  exports,  $64,076.  These 
islands,  together  with  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  near  Cape  Roxo,  constitute  the  province  of 
Cape  Verd,  the  capital  of  which  was  removed  from  Porto 
Praya  to  Mindello,  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  1838.  'The 
province  is  under  a governor-general,  who  exercises  both  civil 
and  military  power.  Previous  to  1840,  there  was  only  1 school 
of  public  instruction  in  the  Archipelago;  at  present  there 
are  12.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  only  form  of  worship. 

CAPE  VERGA,  ver'ga,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Africa;  lat. 
10°  18'  N.,  Ion.  14°  28'  W. 

CAPE  VICTO'RIA  or  VICWRY,  South  America,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Patagonia. 

CAPE  VIDIO,  vee'de-o,  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Asturias; 
lat.  43°  38'  N.,  Ion.  6°  19'  W. 

CAPE  VILLANO,  veel-y^no,  Spain,  on  the  N.W  coast  of 
Galicia ; lat.  43°  9'  N.,  Ion.  9°  10'  W. 

CAPE'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Northampton  co..  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  E.  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

C.4PE  YIN'CENT,  a port  of  entry  of  Jefferson  co,  New 
York,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Rome  and  Watertown  Railroad,  25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Water- 
town.  It  has  a steamboat  landing,  a shipyard,  and  in 
1854,  2171  tons  of  .shipping  were  enrolled  and  licensed  in 
the  district.  I*op.  of  tlie  township,  3586. 

CAPE  VIIUGIN,  a headland  of  South  America,  on  the 
coast  of  Patagonia,  at  the  N.  entrance  to  tbe  Strait  of  M» 
gellan;  lat.  5^  24'  S.,  Ion.  68°  22  W. 
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CAPE  VISCARDO,  vis-kaK/do,  on  the  N coast  of  the 
Island  of  Cephalonia,  off  the  coast  of  Greece ; fat.  38°  28'  N., 
Ion.  20°  35'  E. 

CAPE  VOLTAIRE,  vol-tair^,  a headland  of  North-western 
Australia,  bounding  Admiralty  Gulf  on  the  W.;  lat.  14°  15' 
S.,  Ion.  125°  40'  E. 

CAPE  VOLTAS,  voPtis,  a headland  of  South  Africa,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River;  lat.  28°  44'  S.,  Ion.  16° 
32'  E. 

CAPE  WAI-APOO,  or  WAI-APOU,  wi-^-poo',  or  EAST 
CAPE,  the  E.  point  of  New  Ulster,  one  of  the  New  Zealand 
Isles;  lat.  37°  42'  S.,  Ion.  178°  38'  E, 

CAPE  WALK'ER,  in  the  W.  part  of  Greenland,  on  Baf- 
fin’s Bay ; lat.  7 5°  50'  N.,  Ion.  59°  30'  W. 

CAPE  WAL'SINGHAM,  on  the  E.  coast  of  America,  N. 
of  the  entrance  into  Cumberland  Straits ; lat.  66°  N.,  Ion. 
61°  W. 

CAPE  WEST,  on  the  W.  coast  of  New  Munster,  one  of 
the  New  Zealand  Isles;  lat.  45°  54'  S.,  Ion.  166°  40'  E. 

CAPE  WRATH  forms  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Sutherland ; lat.  58°  37'  N.,  Ion.  5°  1'  W.  It  is  a pyra- 
mid of  gneiss,  rising  to  a height  of  300  feet,  and  having  on 
it  a light-house,  with  a light  400  feet  above  the  sea. 

CAPE  YORK,  the  northernmost  point  of  Australia,  ter- 
minating the  land  which  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
on  the  E.;  lat.  10°  41'  6"  S.,  Ion.  142°  34'  E. 

CAPE  YORK,  in  the  W.  part  of  Greenland,  on  Baffin’s 
Bay;  lat.  75°  55'  N.,  Ion.  67°  W. 

CAPE  ZAMBRONA,  dzim-bro'n3^,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ca- 
labria, near  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Eufemia;  lat. 
38°  46'  N.,  Ion.  16°  3'  E. 

CAPE  ZIBEEB,  ze-beeW,  or  RAS  SIDI  ALI-AL-SHUSHA, 
r3,s  see'dee  Mee-il-shoo'shS,  in  Africa,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Tunis ; lat.  37°  13'  N.,  Ion.  10°  E. 

CAPHAREUS.  See  Cape  Doro. 

CAPIBARI,  kd-pe-bd-ree^  a town  of  Brazil,  120  miles  W. 
of  Sao  Paulo,  on  a stream  of  its  own  name,  an  affluent  of 
the  Tiete.  Pop.  2000. 

CAPIBARI,  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tiete,  an  affluent  of  the  Parand. 

CAPIBARIBE,  kd-pe-bd-ree^bd,  a river  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Pernambuco,  rising  in  lat.  7°  50'  S.,  Ion.  37°  45'  W.,  flow- 
ing E.  and  S.,  and  falling  by  two  mouths  into  the  Bay  of 
Recife.  Total  course,  about  200  miles,  exclusive  of  windings. 

CAPISTRELLO,  kdp  is-tr§Plo,  a small  town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Ultra,  3^  miles  W.  of  Lake  i’ucino.  Pop.  1150. 

C.iPITANATA,  kd-pe-td-nd'td,  a province  of  Naples, 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Adriatic.  Capital,  Eoggia. 
Pop.  304.323. 

CAPITIUM  or  CAPYTIUM.  See  Capizzi. 

CAPIVARI,  kd-pe-vd-ree^  a modern  town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Cabo  Erio.  Pop.  3000. 

CAPIZ,  kd-peece/,  a city  of  the  Philippines,  capital  of  the 
island  of  Pauay,  on  its  N.  coast.  Pop.  11,145.  It  is  mostly 
built  of  wood,  and  is  defended  by  a small  fort.  It  is  the  re- 
sidence of  a Spanish  alcalde,  governor  of  the  province. 

C.\PIZZI,  kd-piUsee, (anc.  Capyttiumor  Capiftium, ) atown 
of  Sicily,  19  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bronte.  Pop.  3400. 

CAPLE,  kap'el,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CAPO  D’ISTRIA,  kd'po  dis'tre-d,  (anc.  JEgida,) a,  fortified 
seaport  town  of  Austria,  in  Illyria,  government  of  Triest, 
on  a rock  in  the  Gulf  of  Triest,  connected  by  a bridge  with 
the  mainland,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Triest.  Pop.  5981.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Venetian  Istria.  It  has  a cathedral  and  nu- 
merous other  churches,  a gymnasium,  and  a prison.  Its 
harbor  is  little  frequented,  except  by  fishing  boats. 

CAPODRISI,  kd-po-dree^see.  a village  of  Naples,  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  3 miles  S.W.  of  Caserta.  Pop.  2415. 

CAPO^LI,  a post-office  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa. 

CA'PON  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,  Virginia. 

CAPON  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,  Virginia. 

CAPOONACAUGANY,  ka-poo-na-kaw'ga-ne,  a river  of 
Canada  West  rising  in  some  lakes  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
ridge  of  hills  running  parallel  to  Lake  Superior.  It  flows 
N..  joins  the  Necaugany,  and  subsequently  falls  into  the 
Albany  in  lat.  51°  5'  N.,  Ion.  85°  30'  W. 

CAPOSELLE,  kd-po-s&Pld,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Citra,  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Campagna.  Pop.  3734. 

CA  PP  ADOCI  A,  kap-pa-do'she-a.  an  ancient  province  of  Asia 
.Minor,  now  included  in*  Asiatic  Turkey,  between  lat.  37°  16' 
and  39°  28'  N.,  and  Ion.  32°  50'  and  39°  E.  It  was  subdued 
by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus,  and  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  it  was  governed  by  kings  of  its  own,  till 
1.  D.  17,  when  Tiberius  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a Roman 
arovince.  Christianity  was  early  propagated  in  Cappadocia, 

we  learn  by  the  address  of  the  first  general  epistles  of  the 

apostle  Peter. Adj.  and  inhab.  Cappadocian,  kap-pa-do'- 

ahe-an. 

CAPPADOCIA,  kdp-pd-do'che-d,  a village  of  Naples,  pro- 
\'lnce  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Avezzano. 
Pop.  1771. 

CAPPAGH,  kap'D^H,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Tyrone. 

Cj^  PPAGII,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Li- 
merick 
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CAPPAGH,  a smaii  river  and  extensive  bog  of  Ireland, 
CO.  of  Galway. 

CAPPAGHWIIITE,  kap'p^H-white',  a town  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  and  7 miles  N.  of  Tipperary.  Pop.  1046. 

CAPPANACUSHY,  kip'pa-na-koo/shee,  a group  of  islets, 
Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry,  at  the  head  of  the  estu- 
ary, and  3 miles  W.  of  Kenmare.  On  the  opposite  main- 
land are  the  remains  of  Cappanacushy  Castle. 

CAPPEL.  k^p-p§l',  a village  of  Switzerland,  eanton,  and  10 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Zurich.  Here  the  reformer  Uliich  Zwingliua 
was  killed  in  a skirmish  against  the  Papist.s,  October  11, 1531, 
and  a rude  stone  monument  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

CAPPELN,  kdp'peln,  a village  of  Northern  Germany,  in 
Hanover,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Osnabruck. 

CAPPELN,  a village  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Sleswick,  rn 
the  Schley.  Exports,  corn  and  fish.  Pop.  2060. 

CAPPELN,  WES'TER,  a village  of  Prussian  Westphalia, 
in  Munster,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  tecklenburg. 

CAP'PER  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Tennessee. 

CAP'POQUIN'.  a town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Wa- 
terford, on  the  Blackwater,  navigable  hence  downwards  in 
barges,  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Lisnore.  Pop.  2341.  It  has  a 
modernized  castle  and  barracks. 

CAPRACOTTA.  k^p-rd-koCt^,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Molise,  27  miles  N.W.  of  Campobas.so.  Pop.  2780. 

CAPRAJA,  k^-pr3/yd,  (anc.  Cupra/i'ia  or  Capra) sia^  an 
island  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  the  Mediterranean,  with 
a fortified  port  of  the  same  name,  on  the  E.  side,  17  miles  E, 
of  the  N.  extremity  of  Corsica.  Length,  3^  miles;  breadth, 
li  miles.  Pop.  in  1844,  750. 

. CAPRE^,.  See  Capri. 

C APR  ARIA,  one  of  the  Balearic  Isles.  See  Cabrera. 

CAPRAROLA,  kd-prA-ro'la,  a town  of  the  Papal  States, 
9 miles  S.E.  of  Viterbo,  containing  a celebrated  castle,  built 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Cimino,  said  to  be  unrivalled  in 
Italy  as  a specimen  of  the  fortified  architecture  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

CAPRERA,  kd-prA'r^,  a small  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Sardinia.  Length  from  N.  to  S., 
5 miles. 

CAPRESE,  k^-prA/si,  a town  of  Tuscany,  13  miles  N.E.  of 
Arezzo,  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotti.  Pop.  1560. 

CAPRI,  k4.'pree,  (anc.  Cap'rece,)  an  island  of  Italy,  dis- 
trict of  Castelamare,  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  2(: 
miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Naples.  Length,  4|-  miles;  breadth, 
3 miles.  It  is  entirely  mountainous,  coasts  steep  and  inac 
cessible,  except  at  the  port  of  Capri,  a small  fortified  town, 
with  a fine  cathedral,  a large  seminary,  and  a population 
of  2500,  on  its  S.  side.  On  the  coast  is  the  remarkable  sta- 
lactitic  cave  called  the  “Grotto  of  Nymphs;”  and  the  island 
contains  numerous  Roman  ruins  and  antiquities.  It  is 
celebrated  in  history  as  the  retreat  of  Tiberius,  and  the 
scene  of  his  orgies. 

CAPRI,  kl/pree,  a small  island  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adri- 
atic, 10  miles  W.  of  Sebenico. 

CAPRIATA,  kd-pre-^td,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
in  Piedmont,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Novi.  Pop.  2365, 

CAPRIATI,  kd-pre-d/tee,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Venafro.  Pop.  2200. 

CAP'RICORN  ISLANDS,  a small  group  of  islands  and 
rocks  off  the  E.  coast  of  Australia,  on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
Lon.  151°  15'  E. 

CAPRINO,  kd-pree'no,  a town  of  Italy,  10  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Bergamo,  with  extensive  silk  manufiictiaS’es.  Pop.  1600. 

CAPRINO,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  15  miles  N.W.  of 
Verona.  Pop.  3400. 

CAPRUS,  a river  of  Persia.  See  Zab,  Little. 

CAPRYKE,  kd-pri'keh,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  13  mil’es  N.N.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  3829.  It 
has  several  breweries,  and  trade  in  timber. 

CAPSA.  See  G.afsa. 

CAPSALI,  kdp-sd'lee,  a seaport  town  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
capital  of  Cerigo,  near  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  upon  the 
slope  of  a mountain.  It  has  a commodious  harbor  defended 
by  a fort.  Pop.  5000. 

CAP  SANTE,  kdp  san'td,  a post-village  of  Canada  East, 
co.  of  Port  Neuf,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  stream.  It  contains  4 stores,  &c. 

CAP  ST.  IGNACE,  kdp  sd,Nt  ig'ndss',  a posbvillage  of 
Canada  East,  co.  of  L’Islet,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  39 
miles  S.  of  Quebec.  It  contains  4 stores,  3 saw-mills,  &.c. 

CAPTI'NA,  a post-office  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

CAPTINA  CREEK,  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  flows  into  the 
Ohio  River. 

CAPUA,  kap'u-a  or  kd/poo-d,  (anc.  Can'iWnum.)  a fortified 
city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  on 
the  Volturno,  20  miles  N.  of  Naples.  Pop.  8100.  It  was 
fortified  by  Vauban,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom ; for,  though  far  from  the  frontier,  it  is  the 
only  fortress  that  covers  the  approach  to  Naples.  It  was 
built  by  the  Lombards  in  855,  out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Capua,  the  remains  of  which,  about  2 miles  E.,  include  a 
gate,  and  portions  of  a large  amphitheatre.  The  modern 
city  has  no  object  worthy  of  notice  except  a cathedral  with 
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antique  columns ; it  comprises  18  parish  churches,  several  : 
couvtmis,  a royal  c^tllege,  military  school,  hospitals,  and  , 
public  fountains.  The  ancient  Capua,  one  of  the  finest  and  ! 
most,  agreeable  cities  of  Italy,  was  of  .such  extent  as  to  be 
.vuipared  to  Rome  and  Carthage.  Hannibal  wintered  here 
alter  the  battle  of  Cannae.  It  was  a favorite  place  of  re.sort 
of  (he  Romans,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  situation  and 
its  healthy  climate;  and  many  existing  ruins  attest  its 
ancient  splendor. 

CAPUA,  ki'poo-3,  a town  of  New  Granada,  department  of 
ranauia,  S.W.  of  Chorrera. 

CAI’UL,  kd-pooF,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the 
Mal.ay  Archipelago,  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Samar.  Lat.  12° 
3V  N.:  Ion.  124°  9''e. 

CAPU.RSO,  k.'t-pooR/so,  a town  of  Naples,  7 miles  S.E.  of 
Bari.  Pop.  27  CO. 

CAG^UTII,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  and  11  miles  N.  of 
Perth.  Here  are  several  Druidic  remains,  one  of  which 
Cairnmuir.  is  considered  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Scotland. 

CAPYTIUM.  See  Capizzi. 

CAQUETA,  a river  of  South  America.  See  Japura. 

CA'RA,  an  islet  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  off  its  W.  coast, 
immediately  S.  of  Gigha 

CAR  ABANCHEL  ALTO,  ka-ra-ban-cheP  ai'to,  and  CARA- 
BANCHEL  BA.IO.  ka-ra-ban-cheP  bahm,  two  villages  of 
Spain,  in  New  Castile.  3 miles  S.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  1«00. 

CARAB  AY  A,  ka-ra-bpa,  a province  of  Peru,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Puno.  It  contains  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  and  in 
1850  had  22.138  inhabitants. 

CARABOBO,  ka-ra-bo/bo,  a province  of  Venezuela,  in 
South  America,  with  a small  town,  33  miles  S.W.  of  Va- 
lencia. 

CARACA,  ka-ra^ka,  a mountain  range  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  N.  of  the  city  of  Mariana.  It  is  a portion 
of  the  Cordillera  of  Mantiqueira,  being  one  of  its  highest 
ranges. 

CARACAS,  ka-rafi^as,  a group  of  six  small,  uninhabited 
islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  coast  of  Venezuela,  a little  W. 
of  Cumana. 

CARACAS,  ka-ra/kas,  CARAC'CAS,  or  SANTIAGO-DE- 
LEON-DE-CAR ACAS,"  san-te-a'go-da-ia-onCdi-ka-ra/kas,  the 
capital  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  prosperous  cities  in  the  N.  part  of  South  America, 
is  situated  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  11  miles 
S.S.E.  of  La  Guayra,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a chain 
of  mountains,  whose  highest  point  on  the  road  is  5160  feet. 
Lat.  10°  30'  N.;  Ion.  66°  54'  W.  'The  river  Guayra  bounds 
it  on  the  S..  and  is  everywhere  fordable  near  the  town,  ex- 
cepting after  heavy  rains,  when  it  runs  with  great  rapidity, 
but  subsides  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  rises.  Three  other 
streams  pass  close  to  Caracas,  namely,  the  Arauco,  across 
■vv’hich  is  a handsome  bridge;  the  Caroata.  separating  one 
part  of  the  city  from  the  rest,  and  across  wliich  is  another 
bridge;  and  the  Catucho.  Caracas  is  well  and  regularly 
built ; the  streets  are  narrow,  but  well  paved,  and  generally 
inter.sect  each  other  at  right  angles.  'The  houses  are  con- 
structed of  brick  or  earth,  faced  with  stucco,  and  often  richly 
decorated.  Many  of  them  have  terraced  roofs.  'I’here  are 
several  squares,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Plaza  Mayor  or 
Great  Square,  where  the  market  for  fruits,  vegetables,  fi.sh, 
&c.  is  held ; the  E.  side  is  principally  occupied  by  the  cathe- 
dral, a clumsy  structure,  which  was  much  damaged  by  an 
earth(iuake  in  1826;  the  S.  by  the  college;  and  the  ^V.  by 
the  public  pri.son.  Increased  attention  has  of  late  been 
paid  to  the  subject  of  education.  The  schools  are  supported 
by  the  city  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $40,000,  and  are 
well  attended  by  the  children  of  all  clas.ses.  Including  the 
cathedral,  there  are  22  churches  in  the  city,  and  2 convents. 
A new  cathedial,  an  extensive  and  costly  edifice,  is  now  in 
course  of  erection.  From  the  Catucho  the  town  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  which  is  di.speused  to  the  inhabitants  in 
public  fountains,  as  well  as  in  pipes  and  reservoirs.  Caracas 
is  the  .seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a university,  founded  in 
1778,  and  three  hospitals.  Its  trade,  carried  on  through  the 
port  of  La  Guayra,  16  miles  distant,  is  considerable,  and  con- 
sists chietly  of  the  products  of  the  adjacent  fertile  valleys. 
The  climate  is  healthful,  but  earthquakes  are  common; 
that  of  1812  destroyed  nearly  all  the  houses,  and  upwards 
of  16.000  of  the  inhabitants;  and  though  the  town  has  been 
rebuilt,  the  houses  are  inferior  to  what  they  were  before  that 
dreadful  visitation.  The  city,  founded  in  1507  by  Diego  Lo- 
s.ida,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  capTain-generalship  of 
the  ('aracas,  and  is  the  birthplace  of  Bolivar.  Pop.,  a few 
years  since  estimated  at  45,000,  had  increased  in  1853  to  63.000. 

CARACAS,  a province  of  South  America,  in  Venezuela, 
bo\inded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Capital,  Caracas.  Pop. 
242.888. 

CAR.\GLIO,  kd-rlPyo,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in 
Piedmont.  6 miles  \V'.  of  Coni,  on  the  Grana.  Pop.  6268. 
[t  has  manufactures  of  silks,  and  5 annual  fairs. 

CARA-IIISSAR.  See  Kara-IIissar  and  Afioom-Kar.a- 

CAR/ALDSTON  or  CAR/ESTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  ’Forfar. 

CARALIS.  See  Caouari. 
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: CARAMAGNA,  k2-r3-m3n^yd,  a village  of  Piedmont,  divi- 

sion of  Coni,  pro^  ince  of  Saluzzo.  Pop.  3670. 

! CAR  AM  AN,  kfl'r^'mftN®',  a town  of  France,  department 

of  Ilaute-Garonne,  9 miles  N.  of  Villefranche.  Pop.  1381. 

CAR  AM  AN.  See  K.araman. 

CARAiSIAKIA.  I^ee  Karamaxia. 

CARAMANICO,  kd-rd-mdiPe-ko,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Citra,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Chieti.  Pop.  3300. 

CARAMBIS.  See  Cape  Kerempe. 

CARAMNASSA,  kd-rdm-nds'sd,  a river  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  tributary  to  the  Ganges,  and  sepai  at- 
ing  the  old  provinces  of  Bahar  and  Benares.  It  is  regarded 
with  great  abhorrence  by  the  Hindoos,  who  consider  con- 
tact with  its  waters  sufficient  to  undo  all  their  good  works 
and  austerities.  Hence  its  name,  “the  destruction  of  pious 
works.” 

CARANGAMITE,  kd-rdn-gd-meeP,  a large,  shallow,  salt- 
water lake  in  the  South  of  Australia,  district  of  Portland 
Bay,  about  50  miles  W.  of  the  town  of  Geelong.  It  is  up- 
wards of  90  miles  in  circund'erence;  to  the  S.  it  is  so  shal- 
low as  to  be  crossed  by  the  natives  for  a distance  of  15 
miles. 

CARANG  ASSEM,  kd-rdng/  as's^m',  a town  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  island  of  Bali,  on  the  Strait  of  Lombok.  Lat. 
8°  42'  S.;  Ion.  116°  34' E. 

CARANJA,  kd-rdn'jd,  (anc.  Gilianaf)  an  island  of  Briti.sh 
India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  in  Bombay  Ilai-bor,  about  8 
miles  E.S.E.  of  the  city.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and  4 miles 
in  diameter. 

CARANO.  kd-rd'no.  a village  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol,  21  miles 
N.E.  of  Trent.  Pop.  804. 

CARAPELLA,  kd-rd-p6Pld.  a river  of  Naples,  province  of 
Capitanata,  after  a N.E.  course  of  about  48  miles,  enters  the 
Adriatic  9 miUs  S.  of  Manfredonia.  Near  its  mouth  it 
sends  eastward  a branch,  which  enters  the  Lagoon  of  Salpi. 

CARASCO,  kd-rds'ko,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  2^ 
miles  N.E.  ofChiavari.  Pop.  2156. 

CARATE,  kd-rd/td,  a market-town  of  Lombardy,  15  miles 
N.  of  Milan,  formerly  fortified.  Pop.  2282. 

CAR  AVACA,  kd-i'd-vd'kd,  a town  of  Spain,  39  miles  N.W. 
of  Murcia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Segura.  Pop.  9910.  It  has 
several  convents  and  hospitals,  a college,  and  a ruined 
castle.  In  a mountain  W.  of  the  town  is  the  stalactitic 
cavern  of  Barquilla. 

CARAVAGGIO,  kd-rd-vdd'jo,  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 
in  Lombardy,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  5998.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  renowned  painters  Polidoro  Caldara 
and  Michael  Angelo  Merigi,  both  named  Caravaggio  fiom 
their  native  town. 

CARAYAJALES,  kd-rd-vd-nd'lSs,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Leon,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Zamoia.  Pop.  834. 

CARAVAJALES  DE  LA  ENCOMIENDA,  kd-rd-vd-ndfi&s 
dd  Id  ^n-ko-me-§nMd,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  40  miles  N.W. 
of  Zamora. 

CARAVANCIIEL,  kd-rd-vdn-ch&P,  the  name  of  two  conti- 
guous villages  of  Spain,  near  Madrid. 

CARAVELLAS,  kd-rd-v5Plds,  a seaport  town  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Bahia,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Caravellas, 
in  the  Atlantic.  Lat.  17°  49'  S. ; Ion.  39°  26'  W.  It  is  well 
built;  and  from  its  port,  which  is  one  of  the  best  frequented 
in  the  province,  manioc  flour  and  coffee  are  exported  to  Rio, 
Bahia,  and  Pernambuco.  Pop.  of  district,  5000. 

CAR/AW'AY,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co..  North  Carolina. 

CARBALLO,  kaR-bdPyo,  a village  of  Spain,  province  of 
Corunna,  (Coruna,)  with  v^ell-frequented  mineral  springs 
and  baths.  Pop.  365. 

CARG5ER  Y,  a district  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  forming  the 
S.  part  of  the  co.  of  Cork. 

CARBERY,  a barony  of  Ireland,  co.,  of  Sligo. 

CARBERY,  a barony  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kildare. 

CARBERY,  a small  island  of  Ireland,  in  Dunmanus  Bay. 

CARBE'T,  LE,  leh  kaR'bd',  a town  of  Martinique,  capital 
of  the  quarter,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  2 miles  S.  of 
St.  Pierie.  S.  of  the  town  is  the  Pi  ton.  de  Carbet,  a volcanic 
mountain  5200  (?)  feet  high.  Pop.  4087,  (2860  slaves.) 

CAR/BON,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
an  area  of  abovit  400  square  miles.  'I’he  Lehigh  River  flows 
through  the  county  in  a S.E.  direction,  receiving  in  its 
passage  the  Quakake,  Nesquihoniug,  Mahoning,  Lizard, 
and  Aquanchicola  creeks,  'fhe  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Moun- 
tain forms  the  S.E.  boundary,  and  the  surface  is  traversed 
by  minor  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies.  the  direction  of  which 
is  nearly  parallel  with  the  mountain  first  named.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  ridges  are  named  Mauch  Chunk 
Mountain,  Mahoning  Ridge,  Brojid  Jlountain,  Spring 
Mountain,  and  Pokono  Mountain.  Excepting  a small  por- 
tion of  the  valleys,  the  land  is  too  rugged  and  sterile  for 
cultivation,  but  the  highlands  contain  inexhaustible  stores 
of  the  best  anthracite  coal.  The  southern  anthracite  coal- 
field of  Pennsylvania,  extending  eastward  from  Schuylkill 
county,  terminates  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Lehigh  River, 
near  Mauch  Chunk.  'I’he  stratum  of  coal  at  tlie  summit 
mines,  near  the  top  of  Mauch  Chunk  Mountain,  is  about 
50  feet  in  thickness.  It  lies  as  a saddle  on  the  top  of  die 
hill,  and  the  coal  is  uncovered  and  quarried  in  the  open 
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dny.  A railroad  extends  from  the  mines  to  the  Lehigh 
river.  In  1850,  722,000  tons  of  coal  wore  procured  from  the 
mines  of  this  county,  and  in  1852  abont  1,000,000  tons. 
The  Beaver  Meadow  and  Hazleton  Mines,  near  the  N.W. 
border,  are  very  rich,  and  yield  a superior  quality  of  coal. 
The  navigation  of  the  Lehigh  has  been  opened  by  means  of 
dams  and  locks  as  far  as  White  Haven,  about  25  miles  above 
Mauch  Chunk.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  connects  the 
county  with  Easton  and  Pliiladelphia.  Formed  in  1843  out 
of  part  of  Northampton,  and  named  from  car6e,  the  Latin 
term  for  “ coal.”  Capital,  Mauch  Chunk.  Pop.  21,033. 

CARBONARA,  kaR-bo-ni'rd,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Naples, 
province  of  Principato  Ultra,  36  miles  E.  of  Avellino.  Pop. 
2800. 

CARBONARA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province,  and  4 
miles  S.  of  Bari.  Pop.  1600. 

C.4RBON  ARA,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  22]/^  miles 
S.E.  of  Mantua  on  the  I’o.  Pop.  1900. 

CARBONARA,  kan-bo-nd'rd,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Albania,  on  the  Vonizza,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Avlona. 

CARBON-BLANC,  kaR'b6N«'bl6N‘-,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  the  Gironde,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop. 
in  1852, 1869. 

CAIl'BONDALE,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

CAR'BONDALE,  a city  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Lackawanna  Valley,  and  near  the 
source  of  the  Lakawanna  River,  30  miles  N.E.  from  Wilkes- 
barre,  and  145  miles  N.E.  from  Harrisburg.  The  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Railroad  connects  it  with  Scranton  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Honesdale  on  the  other.  This  is  the  most 
populous  town  of  Luzerne  county  except  Scranton.  In 
1851,  it  was  incorporated  as  a city,  and  many  handsome 
buildings  have  been  erected  within  a few  years.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  8 churches,  a national  bank,  a newspaper  office, 
and  a graded  school.  The  Lackawanna  Valley,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  fertile  valley  of  Wyoming,  contains  ex- 
tensive beds  of  coal,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  Carbondale, 
are  about  20  feet  in  thickness.  About  900,000  tons  of  coal 
are  annually  taken  out  of  these  mines  by  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  pay 
out  $1,500,000  in  a year.  The  coal  is  drawn  over  Moosic 
mountain,  (about  850  feet  high,)  up  and  down  several  in- 
clined planes  by  steam-engines ; thence  it  is  conveyed  by  a 
railroad,  16  miles,  to  Honesdale,  and  thence  by  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  to  the  Hudson  River.  Pop.  in  1850, 
4945;  in  1860,  5575. 

CARBONE,  kaa-bc/ni,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Basilicata,  39  miles  S.S.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  2620. 

CARB0NERA-EL-MAY0R,kaR-bon-ci'rd-Sl-mI-6R/.a  modern 
town  of  Spain,  8 miles  N.N.IV.  of  Segovia.  Pop.  2051. 

CARBONNE,  kaR'bonn',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Haute-Garonne.  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Toulouse.  Pop.  2462. 

CAR^BROOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CARCABUEY,  kaR'kd-bwd/,  a town  of  Spain.  36  miles 
S.E.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  3996.  It  has  an  hospital  and  Roman 
remains. 

OARCAJENTE,  kaR-kd-nln'tA,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Valencia,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  San  Felipe.  Pop.  6150.  It 
is  well  built  and  prosperous.  It  has  linen  and  woollen 
manufactures,  and  many  Roman  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered here. 

CARCASSONNE,  kaR'kis'sonn^  (anc.  Car^caso,)  a city 
of  the  South  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Aude,  on  the  Aude  and  the  Canal  du  Midi,  55  miles  S.E. 
of  Toulouse.  Pop.'in  1852,  20.005.  It  is  divided  into  the 
old  city  and  the  new  town,  by  the  river,  here  crossed  by 
a bridge  of  ten  arches.  The  new  town,  on  level  ground, 
is  regularly  laid  out,  well  built,  traversed  by  running 
streams,  furnished  with  marble  fountains,  and  has  many 
handsome  .squares  and  planted  walks ; one  of  the  last  leads 
to  the  aqueduct  bridge  of  Tresquel,  and  is  ornamented 
with  a marble  column  to  the  memory  of  Riquet,  the  engi- 
neer of  the  Canal  du  Midi.  The  old  city  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  and  is  interesting  “as  retaining  unchanged,  to  a 
greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  any  other  town  in  France, 
t^he  aspect  of  a fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  It  is  enclosed 
bj'  walls  of  great  solidity,  portions  of  which  are  supposed 
to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Visigoths;  and  it  contains 
the  castle  and  the  old  cathedral,  with  the  tomb  of  Simon 
de  Montfort.  The  other  principal  edifices  in  Carcassonne 
are  the  new  cathedral,  with  a fine  spire,  the  public  library, 
prefecture,  town-hall,  hospitals,  theatre,  barracks,  covered 
markets,  and  church  of  St.  Vincent.  Carcassonne  is  a 
bishop's  .see,  and  has  a communal  college,  a normal  school, 
nid  a tribunal  of  commerce.  It  has  been  celebrated  since 
the  twelfth  century  for  its  manufactures  of  cloth,  which 
are  still  important.  Its  trade  in  agricultural  produce  is 
extensive.  Carcassonne  8uller(yl  greatly  in  the  wars  against 
the  Albigenses.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  are  Protestants. 

CARCATHIOCERTA.  See  Di.\rrekir. 

CARCAVELLOS,  kaR^kd-vSldoce,  a village  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Estremadura,  11  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lisbon,  and 
famous  for  its  wine,  known  in  commerce  as  Calcavella. 

CARCELEN,  kaR-thA-lSnt,  a town  of  Spain,  23  miles  E. 


N.E.  of  Albacete.  It  has  a primary  school,  a celebrated  annual 
fair  in  August,  and  numerous  Roman  ruins.  Pop.  2019. 

CARCiilS,  kaR'sA/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Var. 
on  the  Argens,  15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Draguignan.  Pop.  2381 

CAR'COLSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

CARCUL'LA,  a town  of  British  India,  27  miles  N.N.E.  ol 
Mangalore,  with  a ruined  p.alace  of  the  rajahs  of  Tulaya. 

CARDAILLAC,  kaR'dJl'y^kt  or  kan'd.^'yikt,  a market-town 
of  France,  department  of  the  Lot,  31  miles  N.E.  of  Cahors. 
Pop.  1260.  It  was  once  fortified,  and  has  the  ruins  of  a castle. 

CARDANtGAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

CARDEN,  kaR/den,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  18  miles 
S.W.  ofCoblentz.  ’Pop.  473, 

CARDENAS,  kaR'di-nSs,  a seaport  town  of  Cuba,  on  the  N. 
.side  of  the  island,  120  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Havana.  Its  harbor  has 
from  5 to  6 fathoms  of  water,  and  good  anchorage,  with  a fixed 
light  at  its  eiitrance,  49  feet  high.  Railway  and  telegi-aph  con- 
nect it  with  Matanzas  and  Havana.  Pop.  in  1854.  6173. 

CARDENOSA,  kaR-dSn-yotsl,  a town  of  Spain,  8 miles 
N.'W.  of  Avila.  Pop.  816. 

CARtDESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

CARDIFF  or  CAERDIFF,  kar/diff,  (Welsh,  Cae.rdydd,  kd'er- 
diTH,)  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  seaport  of 
South  Wales,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Glamorgan,  on  the  Taaf, 
here  crossed  by  a fine  five-arched  bridge,  about  1^  miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  IO5  miles 
S.W.  of  Newport.  Pop.  in  1831,  6137  ; in  1841,  10,077  ; in 
1861,  32,421 — the  increase  being  attributed  to  the  iuqjrove- 
ment  of  the  port.  It  has  two  principal  streets,  well  built, 
paved,  and  lighted ; a noble  castle  of  great  extent  and  an- 
tiquity. the  principal  residence  of  the  IManiuis  of  Bute,  in 
tvbich  Henry  I.  w^as  confined  for  2t)  years  by  his  brother 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy;  a church  with  an  elegant  and 
lofty  tower;  a guildhall,  county  jail,  and  house  of  correc- 
tion; a theatre,  4 banks,  and  several  schools  and  charities. 
The  trade  of  Cardiff  is  large  and  increasing,  it  having  be- 
come the  port  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  the  great  outlet  for 
the  mining  district  of  South  Wales.  The  exports  (chiefly  to 
Bri-stol)  were,  in  1848,  iron,  225.819  tons;  iron  ore,  121,224 
tons,  and  coal,  659, 8U0  tons.  I'in,  corn.  &c.,  are  also  ex- 
ported. A canal  and  raihvay  connect  the  town  with  Mer 
thyr,  and  a magnificent  basin,  with  docks,  warehouses.  Ac., 
(the  construction  of  which  cost  the  Marquis  of  Bute  up- 
wards of  300,000?..,)  communicates  with  the  Severn,  and 
forms  a harbor  for  steamers,  and  vessels  of  heavy  bur- 
den. Registered  shipping  in  1847,  6243  tons.  Cardiff  joins 
with  Cow'bridge  and  Llantrisseut  in  sending  1 member  h) 
the  House  of  Commons. 

CAR'DIFF,  a post-village  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York,  132 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  Albany,  contains  a few  stores  and 
a mill. 

C.ARDTFF,  a post-office  of  "Warren  co..  Mis.sissippi 

CAR'DIGAN  or  CARDIGANSHIRE,  kar'de-gan-shir,  a 
county  of  South  Wales,  having  W.  Cardigan  Bay.  Area, 
693  square  miles,  of  which  scarcely  more  than  one-third  is 
arable.  Pop.  in  1851,  70,796.  The  surface  is  level  on  the 
coast,  mountainous  in  the  interior,  but  interspersed  with 
fertile  valleys.  Plinlimmon,  2463  feet  in  height,  is  in  its 
N.E.  part.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Teify,  Dovy,  Ridol,  Yst- 
with,  Arth,  and  Tow-y.  Silver,  copper,  and  lead-mines  have 
been  formerly  wrought  to  advantage,  but  at  present  they 
are  greatly  neglected.  The  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
David’s.  Chief  towns,  Cardigan,  Aberystwith,  Lampeter, 
and  Adpar.  It  returns  1 member  to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 

CAR/DIGAN,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
seaport  town,  and  parish  of  South  Wales,  capital  of  the 
above  county,  on  the  Towy,  5 miles  from  its  entrance  into 
St.  George’s  Channel,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Ilaverford-West. 
Pop.  in  1851,  2981.  It  has  two  stone  bridge.s  across  the 
Teify,  an  old  and  stately  church,  the  remains  of  an  aucient 
castle  famous  in  AVelsh  ’histoi-y.  a grammar  school  founded 
in  1765,  a county -hall,  jail,  and  a branch  bank.  There  is 
a considerable  coasting  trade,  employing  about  15.000  tons 
of  shipping  and  more  than  1000  seamen.  The  chief  imports 
are  coal,  limestone,  and  timber.  Exports,  slates,  oats,  butter, 
Ac.  Vesse'ls  exceeding  300  tons  can  enter  the  harbor,  but 
a bar  at  its  mouth  renders  the  passage  dangerous  in  rough 
weather.  Registered  shipping  of  the  port,  259  ve.ssels.  with 
an  aggregate  burden  of  13,800  tons.  Cardigan,  with  the 
su1)urb  of  Bridgend,  unites  with  Aberystwith,  Lampeter, 
and  Adpar  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  town  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Brudenell  family. 

CARDIGAN  BAY,  an  inlet  of  St.  George’s  Channel, 
Wales,  between  Brach-y-Pwll  and  Stumble  Headlands.  It 
receives  the  rivers  Maw.  Dov}',  Ystwith,  Yiron,  and  Teify. 
The  island  of  Bardsey  is  near  its  northern  extremity. 

CARDIGANSHIRE.  See  Cari)IG.\n. 

CARDIN  ALE,  kaR-de-nddi,  a town  of  Naples,  jirovince 
of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Catanzar.").  Pop. 
2500. 

CAR?DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford,  on 
the  Ouse,  2 miles  S.S.W.  of  Willingtou.  In  the  church  is  a 
tablet  to  the  memoiy  of  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  who 
resided  here. 

CAilDINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop, 
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CAR  >rR  )TON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Morrow  co.,  i 
Ohio,  sitr.al  e ' o the  railroad  which  connects  Cleveland 
with  Colunibns,  d8  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  latter.  The  I 
eastern  branch  of  the  Olentangy  River  flows  by  the  place. 
Since  the  railroad  was  opened,  in  1851,  it  has  increased  rap- 
idly. It  has  a national  bank.  Pop.  1906. 

CARfDINHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

CARDIOTISSA,  kaR-de-o-ti.stsI^  a small  island  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
about  halfway  between  Sikino  and  Policandro ; lat.  36° 
38'  N.,  Ion.  25°  E, 

CARDITO,  kaR-dee/to,  a village  of  Southern  Italy,  7 
miles  N.  of  Naples,  in  the  district  of  Ca.soria.  Pop.  3220. 

CARDIVA,  kaR-dee^vd.  one  of  the  Maidive  Islands,  Indian 
Ocean ; lat  5°  N.,  Ion.  73°  40'  E. 

CARDONA,  kaR-do'ni.  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  44  miles 
N.W.  of  Barcelona.  Pop.  2366.  It  is  interspersed  with  cy- 
press gardens,  and  has  defensive  works.  S.W.  of  the  t6wn 
is  a remarkable  mountain  of  rock-salt,  500  feet  in  elevation, 
which  affords  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  that  article  in  ab- 
solute purity,  and  is  so  hard  that  it  has  to  be  blasted  M’ith 
gunpowder;  vases,  crucifixes,  and  other  articles  are  turned 
of  this  material.  The  mountain  is  homogeneous,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  known  in  Europe. 

CAR/DROSS,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumbarston,  on 
the  Clyde,  remarkable  only  as  having  been  the  closing 
scene  of  the  illustrious  career  of  the  victor  of  Bannockburn 
and  the  restorer  of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  Robert  Bruce. 
About  1 mile  from  Dumbarton,  on  the  road  to  the  village  or 
hamlet  of  Cardross,  that  monarch  built  a castle,  forming 
the  surrounding  lands  into  a park.  Here  he  sought  relax- 
ation in  the  chase,  and  here  he  died,  June  7,  1.329,  his  re- 
mains being  carried  to  Dumferline,  where  they  were  interi-ed. 
No  vestige  of  the  castle  now  remains,  but  the  eminence  on 
which  it  stood  retains  the  name  of  Castle  Hill.  Pop.  4416. 

CARDStVILLE,  a post-oflice  of  Jones  co.,  Georgia. 

DARDUCIII.  See  Koordistan. 

CAREfBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CAREGGI,  kd-r&d'jee.  a village  of  Tuscany,  3 miles  N.  of 
Florence,  with  numerous  villas,  and  an  ancient  grand-ducal 
residence,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  first  members  of  the 
Medici  family. 

CARENNAC,  kd'rSn'nSkt,  a town  ot  France,  department 
of  Lot,  35  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cahors.  Pop.  1000.  Here  is 
an  ancient  abbey,  in  a tower  of  which  Fenelon  is  said  to 
have  composed  a portion  of  his  works. 

CARENTAN,  kd'rSNo'tSNo',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Manche,  in  a marshy  tract,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tante,  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Lo.  Pop.  in  1852,  2986,  It  has 
old  fortifications,  a castle,  and  a curious  Norman  church. 

CARENTOIR,  kd'r6N«'t.wdR/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Vannes.  Pop.  in 
1852,  5277.  It  trades  in  cider  and  butter. 

CARESANA.  kd-rA-sd/ud,  a village  of  Piedmont,  division 
of  Novara,  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Vercelli.  Pop.  2716. 

CARtEW,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

CAGIEY,  a thriving  post-village  of  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Finley  branch,  75  miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

CAREY,  a township  in  Will  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  214. 

CA'REYVILLE.  a village  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio,  59 
miles  W.N.W  of  Cohrmbus. 

CARGIlilSE,  kan'gdiz',  a village  of  Corsica,  12  miles  N. 
N.W.  of  Ajaccio,  on  the  Gulf  of  Sagone.  Pop.  of  commune. 
923.  This  commune  forms  a Greek  colony,  and  is  the  best 
cultivated  in  the  island. 

CARGILL,  kar'ghil,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

CARHAIX,  kaR'd/,  (anc.  a town  of  France, 

department  of  Finist^re,  near  the  Hyeres,  31  miles  N.E.  of 
Ouimper.  Pop.  in  1852, 2143.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  brave 
Lit  Tour  dWuvergne ; near  it  is  a supposed  Roman  aqueduct. 

CARHIAM,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  NorthumberlijJg,d, 
on  the  Tweed,  3 miles  S.W.  of  Coldstream.  Pop.  1282. 
Several  battles  between  the  English  and  Scotch  have  been 
fought  in  this  pailsh. 

CARHIAMPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Somerset. 

CARHUAMAYO,  kaR-wd-mPo,  a town  of  Peru.  16  miles 
S.  of  Pasco ; lat.  11°  5'  S.,  Ion.  75°  45'  W.,  and  13,087  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

CARIACO.  kd-re-d/ko,  or  SAN  FELIPE  DE  AUSTRIA, 
sdn  fA-lec/pA  d.A  Ows'tre-d,  a town  of  South  America,  Vene- 
zuela, 40  miles  E.  of  Cumana,  in  a fine  plain  watered  by  the 
Cariaco  River,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  Lat. 
10°  30'  N.;  Ion.  63°  40'  W.  Pop.  7000. 

CARIACO,  kd-re-d/ko,  or  CARRIACO,  kaR-Re-d/ko,  one 
of  the  Windward  Islands,  between  St.  Vincent  and  Gre- 
nada, 40  miles  S.  of  the  former,  and  20  miles  N.  of  the 
latter;  lat  12°  30'  N.,  Ion.  62°  .30'  W.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
Grenadines,  being  about  21  miles  in  circumference,  but  of 
irregular  form.  It  has  two  bays  on  its  N.  side,  and  contains 
a town  named  Hilksborough. 

CARIACO,  GULF  OF,  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  is  40 
miles  in  length  from  W.  to  E.,  by  10  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  has  in  all  parts  good  anchorage,  the  deepest  water 
being  40  fathoms.  It  has  richly  wooded  shores. 
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I CARIATI,  kd-re-d^tee,  (anc.  PaUrfnum,)  a seaport  town 
of  Kaples,  province  of  Calabria  Citra.  on  the  Gulf  of  Taranto, 

I 17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rossano.  Pop.  1400.  It  is  surrounded 
I by  old  walls,  and  has  a ruined  castle,  a cathedral,  and  a 
diocesan  seminary. 

CARIBBEAN  or  CARRIBBEAN  (karVib-bee/an)  SEA, 
that  portion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  lying  between 
the  Caribbee,  or  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  on  the  E., 
Guatemala  on  the  W.,  the  islands  of  Hayti  or  San  Domingo 
and  Cuba  on  the  N.,  and  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  on 
the  S.  It  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a pas 
sage  of  about  120  miles  in  width,  between  Cape  Catoche  in 
Yucatan,  and  Cape  St.  Antonio,  the  most  westerly  point  ol 
Cuba.  Its  southern  shores  are  generally  high  and  rocky, 
and  contain  some  gulfs  of  considerable  extent.  Being  but 
little  encumbered  with  rocks  or  islands,  its  navigation  is, 
for  the  most  part,  clear  and  open. 

CARIBBEES,  kar'rib-b^z,  or  Lesser  Antilles,  usually  di- 
vided into  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands:  a section 
of  the  West  India  Islands. 

CARIFE,  kd-ree^fA,  (anc.  Callifue.f)  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince Principato  Ultra,  in  the  Apennines,  11  miles  S.S.E 
of  Ariano.  Pop.  2230.  It  has  a college,  church,  and  superior 
school. 

CARIGNAN,  ki'reen'y6NG/,  a town  of  France,  depait- 
ment  of  Ardennes,  on  the  Chiers,  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mi- 
zieres.  Pop.  of  commune,  in  1852,  1792. 

CARIGNANO,  kd-reen-yi/no,  a town  of  Piedmont,  pro 
vince  cf  Turin,  near  the  Po,  11  miles  S.  of  Turin.  Pop. 
7873.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  and  has  a commercial 
college  and  a handsome  chui'ch.  Its  inhabitants  manutac- 
ture  silk  twist  and  confectionery.  Caj’ignano  gives  the 
title  of  prince  to  a branch  of  the  Sardinian  royal  mmily. 

CARIMATA  (kd-re-md/td)  ISLAND,  a small  island  in 
the  China  Sea,  in  the  middle  of  the  Carimata  or  Billitcri 
Strait,  between  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Billiton.  Peak 
.2000  feet  high,  in  lat.  1°  36'  S.,  Ion.  108°  64'  E. 

CARIMATA  or  BILLITON,  a passage  or  sea  between 
Borneo  and  Billiton,  is  120  miles  across. 

CARIMON  JAVA,  kd're-mon'  jd'va,  an  i.sland  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  20  miles  in  circumference ; lat.  5°  50' 
S.,  Ion.  110°  34'  E. 

CAR'IMONS^  GREAT,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipe- 
lago, in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Singapore ; 
lat.  1°  5'  N.,  Ion.  103°  30'  E. 

CARIMONS,  LITTLE,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipe- 
lago, in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  in  the  same  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude as  the  above. 

CARINENA,  kd-reen-yd'nd.  a town  of  Spain,  30  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Saragossa.  Pop.  2648. 

CARINHENHA,  kd-reen-yfen'yd,  a river  of  Brazil,  rising 
in  the  province  of  Goj'az,  in  the  Serra  Tabatinda,  flows  E., 
forming  the  boundary  line  between  the  province  of  Bahia 
and  Minas  Geraes,  and. falls  into  the  Rio  Sao  Francisco. 
Total  course,  about  160  miles,  exclusive  of  windings. 

CARINHENHA,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bahia,  on 
the  San  Francisco,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Carinhenha,  52 
miles  N.  of  Salgado.  Pop.  2000. 

CARINI,  kd-ree/nee,  a town  of  Sicily,  12  miles  W.N  .AV. 
of  Palermo.  Pop.  7000.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
small  river  of  the  same  name.  Among  its  public  buildings 
is  a Gothic  castle.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Hyccara,  the  native  city  of  the  famous  courtezan  Lais. 

CARINOLA,  kd-re-nofid,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  20  miles  E.  of  Gaeta.  Pop.  4815.  Its  vicinity 
produces  wine  which  is  highly  esteemed. 

CARINTHIA,  ka-rin'the-a,  or  KARNTHEN,  (Karnthen,) 
kaiRn'ten,  a political  division  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  fonn- 
ing  the  N.W.  part  of  Illyria.  Area,  3984  .square  miles.  Pop. 
319,224.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  circles.  Klagenfurth  and 
Villach.  Its  surface  is  mountainous.  Princii)al  river,  the 
Drave.  Chief  lake,  the  Klagenfurth  or  Worthsee.  Carin- 
thia  and  Carniola  are  among  the  least  populous-  provinces 
of  the  empire. Adj.and  inhab.  Carinthian.  ka-rin/the-an. 

CARIPE,  kd-ree^p;l.  a town  and  valley  of  South  America, 
Venezuela,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Cumana;  the  valley  is  noted 
fora  cavern  frequented  by  a species  of  night-hawk,  (Oipri- 
mulgus,)  the  young  of  which  are  destroyed  in  vast  numbers 
for  tlie  .sake  of  their  fat. 

CAR/ISBROOKE.  a parish  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a division 
of  the  county  of  Southampton,  1^  miles  S.AV'.  of  Newport. 
The  castle,  originally  a British  fortress,  prior  to  the  Roman 
invasion,  was  taken  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon  in  530,  afterwards 
it  was  held  by  the  Normans,  and  its  fortifications  were  ex- 
tended by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  a magnificent  structure, 
still  parti}’  habitable,  and  was  the  prison  of  Charles  I.  for 
13  months  previous  to  his  trial.  Within  its  walls  is  a 
remarkable  well,  200  feet  in  depth.  The  church  of  Caris- 
brooke  was  built  by  Fitzosborne,  the  first  Norman  lord  of 
the  island,  and,  with  the  castle  and  village,  is  singularlj 
picturesque. 

CARITAMINI.  See  Catrimanj. 

CARLA-LE-COMPTE,  kdn'ld/leh-kANt,  a town  ot  Franco 
department  of  Ariege,  11  miles  AV.  of  Pamiers.  Pop.  2030 
The  philosopher  Bayle  was  born  here  in  1617 
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CARL'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CAR/LEK,  a villaj^e  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, ;54  miles  N.W.  of  Poonah,  famous  for  some  remarkable 
3ave-temples,  probably  of  Boodhic  origin.  The  principal  of 
these,  6000  feet  atove  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  finest  excava- 
tions of  its  kind  in  India,  having  an  arched  roof,  supported 
by  sculptured  pillars,  and  an  appearance  very  similar  to  the 
interior  of  a Gothic  cathedral. 

CARLENTINI,  kaa-lSn-tee/nee,  a town  of  Sicily.  19  miles 
N.W.  of  Syracuse.  It  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
V..  to  be  tne  head-quarters  of  his  Sicilian  army,  but  was 
never  completed.  Pop.  1500. 

CARLET,  kaR-lSt/,  a town  of  Spain,  19  miles  S.  of  Valen- 
cia. on  the  Requena.  Pop.  3822. 

CARLETON,  karPton,  a county  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ca- 
nada West,  has  an  area  of  898  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
by  a railroad  extending  from  Pre.scott,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  Bytown,  the  capital,  on  the  Ottawa.  Pop.  31,397. 

CARLETON,  karPton,  a village  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Des  Moines  River,  about  115  miles  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

CARLETON  PLACE,  a village  of  Canmia  West,  co.  of  La- 
nark, on  the  Mississippi  River.  21  miles  from  Perth,  and  30 
miles  from  Bytown.  It  contains  several  .stores,  a printing 
office,  and  issues  a weekly  paper.  Pop.  about  500. 

CAR/LINGFORD  or  CAR/LINFOKD,  a petty  maritime 
town  and  parish  of  Ireland.  Leinster,  co.  of  Louth,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Carlingford  Bay,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Dundalk.  Pop.  of  parish,  12.558;  of  town.  1110.  It  has 
the  remains  of  a castle  and  of  a Dominican  friary.  It  sent 
2 members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  until  disfran- 
chised at  the  union. 

CARLINGFORD  BAY  is  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea, 
between  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Down,  11  miles  in 
length  by  3 miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  connected 
with  Lough-Neagh  by  the  Newry  Canal.  The  latitude  of 
the  light-house,  which  is  situated  on  an  island  at  its 
mouth,  is  54°  1'  N.,  and  Ion.  6°  5'  W. 

CAR/LINGTON  MOUNTAINS  are  situated  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  above  bay,  and  rise  to  1935  feet  in  height. 

CAR'LINVILLE,  a thriving  postrvillage,  capital  of  Ma- 
coupin co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis  RR., 
39  m.  S.S.W.  of  Springfield,  and  33  m.  N.E.  of  Alton.  It  con- 
tains a court-house,  6 churches,  1 bank,  2 newspaper  offices, 
and  Blackburn  Theological  Seminary.  Pop.  about  2000. 

CARLINWARK.  See  Ca3TI.e-Dougi..a.s. 

CARLISLE,  kar-llP,  (anc.  LuguvalUn  or  Luguvallum,) 
a city  and  river-port  of  England,  capital  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  on  a gentle  eminence,  near  the  confluence  of 
Eden,  Caldew,  and  Petrie  rivers,  at  the  termination  of  the 
London  and  North-western  Railway.  300  miles  N.N.W.  of 
London,  .and  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Newcastle.  Its  principal 
streets  diverge  from  an  irregularly  shaped  marketplace, 
and  are  wide,  handsome,  and  well-paved,  and  supplied  with 
water.  The  cathedral,  which  is  situated  on  an  elevated  site, 
has  a tower,  130  feet  in  height,  and  a fine  eastern  window ; 
its  nave,  greatly  injured  during  the  civil  wars,  now  serves 
for  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary.  There  are  besides,  St. 
Cuthbert’s  and  4 other  churches.  The  Castle,  built  by 
William  Rufus,  on  an  eminence  beside  the  Eden,  is  now 
used  for  a barrack  and  armoury.  The  other  chief  struc- 
tures are  four  bridges — one  across  the  Eden,  a handsome 
bridge  of  10  arches;  the  Town-hall,  Guild-hall,  Council- 
chamber,  Jail,  News-rooms,  and  East  Cumberland  Infir- 
mary. Carlisle  has  a grammar-school,  founded  by  Henry 
VIII.,  with  a revenue  of  190L  a-year,  an  academy  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts,  literary  and  philosophical,  and  me- 
chanics’ institutions,  a theatre,  assembly-rooms,  several 
public  libraries,  banks,  and  extensive  manufactories  of 
cotton  goods,  chiefly  destined  for  the  West  Indies;  print 
and  dye  works,  iron  foundries,  breweries,  and  tanneries. 
Railways  connect  it  witli  Lake  Windermere,  Kendal,  &c. 
on  the  S.,  with  Edinburgh  on  the  N.,  and  Newcastle  on 
the  E. ; a canal.  12  miles  in  length,  for  vessels  of  100  tons, 
proceeds  to  it  from  Solway  Frith,  and  Carlisle  commu- 
nicates by  steamers  with  Liverpool,  Belfast,  and  Annan. 
The  gross  amount  of  customs  duty  collected  at  the  port, 
in  1844,  was  30,OOOL ; and,  in  1848,  it  had  increased  to 
48,962i.  Registered  shipping,  2942  tons.  The  city  corpo- 
ration consists  of  a mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  30  council- 
lors. Carlisle  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Its  see,  founded  by  Henry  I.,  comprises  93  parishes  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Carlisle  w.as  originally  a 
Roman  station,  and  then  called  Luguvallum,,  abbreviated 
by  the  Saxons  to  Luel,  to  which  was  put  the  prefix  Caer,  or 
“ city,”  thus  making  Caerluel,  whence  Carlisle.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes  in  the  9th  century,  and  subsequently 
restored  by  William  Rufus,  who  built  its  castle.  From  this 
period  it  was  .a  frequent  object  of  attack  in  the  long  pro- 
tracted wars  between  England  .and  Scotland,  and  suffered 
severely  on  many  of  these  occasions.  Having  declared  for 
Charles  I.,  it  was  subjected  to  severe  privations  during  the 
civil  wars  of  that  period  also.  In  1745,  it  surrendered  to 
Prince  Charles,  but  was  retaken  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, when  a number  of  the  officers  who  formed  the  garri- 
son were  executed  as  traitors,  and  their  heads  exposed  on 
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the  gates  and  walls  of  the  city.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl 
to  a bnanch  of  the  Howard  family.  Returns  two  members 
to  Parliament.  Pop.  in  1770,  twhen  taken  by  the  lat“  Di. 
Heysham,)  7677;  in  1841,  23,012;  in  1861,  29,436. 

CARLISLE,  kar-lTl',  a post-township  of  Middlesex  co., 
Massachusetts,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  621. 

CARLISLE,  a post-township  of  Schoharie  co..  New  York, 
36  miles  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1760. 

CARLISLE,  a handsome  town,  c.apital  of  Ciimberland  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railro.ad,  18  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg,  and  125  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  situated  in  the  great  limestone  valley  which  is  enclosed 
between  the  Kittatinny  and  South  Mountains.  The  -surface 
of  the  country  is  nearly  level,  the  soil  is  uniformly  and 
highly  productive,  and  much  improved.  The  town  is  well 
built,  the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  piiblic  buildings  are  of  a 
superior  order.  It  has  a public  square,  on  which  the  county 
biiildings  are  located.  Dickinson  College,  of  this  place,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing  in  the  state.  It  was 
founded  in  1783,  and  is  now  under  the  direction  of  the  Me- 
thodists. Carlisle  also  contains  about  12  churches,  2 banks, 
a town-hall,  and  5 newsp.aper  offices.  The  Cumberland  Val- 
ley Railroad  connects  at  Harrisburg  with  the  Central  Rail- 
read,  and  extends  on  the  other  hand  to  Hagerstown,  Mary- 
land. There  are  2 m.achine-shops,  1 car-factory,  and  United 
States  barracks.  Carlisle  was  shelled  by  the  rebels  on  the 
night  of  July  1 , 1863.  Pop.  in  1850,  4581 ; in  1860,  5664 ; in 
1865,  about  6000. 

CARLISLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Nicholas 
co.,  Kentucky,  on  the  railroad  from  Maysville  to  Lexington, 
50  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Fr.ankfort.  Free  pop.  in  1860,  360.  It 
contains  a new  court-house,  and  2 or  3 churches. 

CARLISLE,  a village  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  in  Jackson  town- 
ship. 

CARLISLE,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Lorain 
CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1273. 

CARLISLE,  a thriving  village  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio,  about 
92  miles  K.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

CARLISLE,  a village  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Cincin- 
nati and  Dayton  Railroad,  45  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

CAB  LISLE,  a post-office  of  Eaton  co.,  Michigan,  about 
120  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Detroit. 

CARLISLE,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Indiana,  36 
miles  by  railroad  S.  of  Terre  Haute,  and  6 miles  E.  ol  the 
Wabash  River.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  fertile,  and 
abounds  in  coal.  The  village  contains  2 or  3 churches,  and 
about  100  dwellings. 

CARLISLE,  Illinois.  See  Carlyle. 

CARLISLE,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa. 

CARLISLE,  a post-office  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota. 

CARLISLE  MILLS  or  CARLISLE’S  MILLS,  a post-vil- 
lage of  Perry  co.,  Mississippi. 

CARLISLE  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Cumberl.and  co., 
Pennsylvani.a.  19  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg,  and  4 miles  N.  of 
Carlisle.  It  is  a pleasant  summer  retreat,  with  good  accom- 
modations for  visitors. 

CARLISLE  STATION,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio. 

CARLO,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  See  Karlo. 

CAR'LOCKVILLE,  a post-office.  Rutherford  co.,  Tennessee. 

CARLOFORTE,  kaR-lo-foR't.i,  a town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  on  the  island  of  San  Pietro,  near  the  S.W.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia.  Pop.  3235.  It  h.as  extensive  fisheries, 
and  import.ant  salt-works. 

CARLOPAGO,  kaR-lo-p.4/go,  or  CARDOBAGO,  kaR-lo-bi^go, 
a fortified  seaport-town  of  Austrian  Croatia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
opposite  the  Dalmatian  island  of  Pago.  Pop.  960.  Active 
trade  in  wine,  timber,  and  fish. 

CARLOPOLI,  kaR-lop'o-le,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra,  12|  miles  N.N.W.  of  Catanzaro.  Pop.  2200. 

CART«OTA,  La,  Id  kaR-lo^td,  a town  of  Spain,  17  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  3252.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
German  colonies,  founded  in  1767,  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  and 
is  neat  and  thriving. 

CAR'LOW.  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  encir- 
cled by  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Kil- 
kenny. Area.  346  square  miles,  of  which  about  295  sqaiare 
miles  are  arable,  and  51  bog,  mountain,  and  waste  land. 
Pop.  68,075.  Surface,  except  in  the  S.,  flat  or  gently  undu- 
lating. Principal  rivers,  the  Barrow  and  Slaney.  Agricul- 
ture more  advanced  than  in  most  Irish  counties.  Dairy 
farms  are  numerous,  and  the  breed  of  cows  has  been  much 
improved.  Excellent  granite  is  found  throughout  the  coun- 
ty. Chief  towns,  Carlow  and  Old  Leiii'hlin.  Exclusive  of 
its  capital,  it  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

CAllLOW,  (originally  CatherJngh,  kath'er-16H^)  a parlia- 
mentary aTid  municipal  borough,  town,  and  pari.sh  of  Ireland, 
capital  of  the  above  county,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Burren 
with  the  navigable  river  Barrow,  44  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dublin, 
with  which  city  it  communicates  by  railway.  Pop.  of  parlia 
mentary  borough, 10,292;  of  town,  8734.  It  is  clean  and  well 
built ; it  has  2 handsome  bridges,  the  ruins  of  a strong  Anglo 
Norman  castle,  a Protestant  parish  church,  a Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  and  a college  for  divinity  students.  2 nunneries, 
a handsome  court-house,  county  jail,  lunatic  asylum  and 
infirmary,  a fever  hospital,  union  work-house,  barracks,  &o. 
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it  oxports  corn,  bacon,  and  excellent  butter  to  Waterford 
by  the  river,  and  to  Dublin  by  the  Grand  Canal.  It  sends 
\ member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

CARLOW,  a post-office  of  Hopkins  co.,  Kentucky. 

CAKLOWITZ  or  KAKLOWITZ,  kaR/lo-vits,  (Ilun.  Karlo- 
vdcz,  kaR'lo'vdts^)  a town  of  Austria,  Slavonia,  7 miles 
S.E.  of  Peterwardein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  It 
is  well  built,  but  much  scattered,  stretching  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  like  a large  village  rather  than  a town. 
It  contains  1 Greek  cathedral,  2 other  Greek  churches,  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  a gynasium,  a Greek  theological 
seminary  and  lyceum,  a German  upper  school,  a national 
school,  and  an  hospital.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Greek  Metro- 
politan Archbishop,  the  head  of  the  church  of  the  dissent- 
ing Greeks  in  the  Austi  ian  dominions.  The  palace  of  the 
archbishop  contains  a valuable  library.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded here  between  Austria  and  the  Turks  in  1699;  and 
here,  too.  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  latter  in  1716.  Car- 
lowitz  is  a .station  for  the  steamboats  navigating  the  Da- 
nube. Pop.  5600, 

CARLS'RAD,  (Ger.  A’'«rZs5ac?,kaRlsffidt,  “ Charles’s  bath.”) 
a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Elbogen,  on  the  Topel,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Eger,  70  miles  N.N.W.  of  Prague,  famous 
for  its  hot  springs.  Stationary  inhabitants  about  3000;  but, 
during  the  season,  the  population  often  amounts  to  8000. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  year  46°;  winter  36°-3  ; summer 
630-7,  Fahrenheit.  It  is  the  most  aristocratic  watering-place 
in  Europe.  The  town,  which  belongs  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  occupies  the  bottom  of  a narrow  valley,  between 
steep  granite  mountains,  and  consists  mainly  of  lodging 
houses  and  hotels  for  visitors.  It  has  one  handsome  street, 
the  Kmiststrasse,  in  conuectimi  with  an  elegant  granite  bridge 
across  the  Eger;  a theatre,  hospital,  and  several  reading- 
rooms.  The  springs  contain  a great  amount  of  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  soda ; and  the  Sjtrudd,  temperature  165°  Fahren- 
heit, deposits  so  much  incrustation,  and  is  forced  upwards 
with  such  violence,  that  fresh  orifices  have  to  be  continually 
bored  to  prevent  explosions  and  damages  to  the  town.  The 
AJuhlbnmnen,  temperature  138°  F'ahrenheit,  furnishes  most 
of  the  water  u.sed  for  di-inking.  Vapor  baths  have  been 
constructed  over  the  Hj/gienqueUe.  The  public  walks  around 
Carlsbad  are  much  admired.  The  baths  are  mostly  fre- 
quented from  June  to  September.  Carlsbad  was  the  favor- 
ite residence  of  Goethe,  Hoffman,  and  Werner.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  the  congress  held  there  1819. 

CARLS/BIJRG,  Transylvania.  See  Karlsburg. 

CARLSGIURG,  a village  of  Cumberland  co..  New  Jersey, 
4 miles  S.E.  of  Biidgeton. 

CARLSCRONA,  kaElsffcroo'ua,  CARLSCROON',  or  SEEK- 
ING, blacking,  a maritime  la?n  or  province  in  the  S.  of 
Sweden,  between  lat.  56°  and  56°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  14°  30' 
and  16°  E.,  having  S.  and  E.,  the  Baltic.  W.,  Christian- 
stadt,  N.,  Wexio.  and  N.E.,  Kalmar.  Area,  1135  square  miles. 
Pop.  107,827.  Principal  towns.  Carlscrona  and  Carlshamn. 

CARLSCRONA  or  KARLSKRONA,  kaRls-kroo'nd,  a forti- 
fied .seaport-town  of  Sweden,  and  the  principal  station  of  the 
Swedish  navy,  capital  of  the  above  hen,  near  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  kingdom,  on  5 small  islands  in  the  Baltic,  connected 
by  bridges  with  each  other  and  the  mainland,  55  miles  E.  of 
Christianstadt.  Lat.  of  S.  point  56°  9'  5"  N.,  Ion.  15°  35'  2" 
E.  Pop.  15,995.  It  has  an  extensive  and  safe  harbor,  with 
depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships,  and  3 en- 
trances. the  principal  defended  by  2 strong  forts.  Town 
well  built,  partly  of  brick,  but  principally  of  wood ; it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a wall  from  an  extensive  naval  arsenal  and  dock- 
yard. Chief  edifices,  the  churches,  council-house,  prefect’s 
residence,  and  public  schools.  It  has  manufactures  of  na- 
val equipments,  linen  cloths,  tobacco,  and  refined  sugar, 
and  an  export  trade  in  metals,  potash,  and  other  Baltic  pro- 
duce, as  an  outport  of  Gottenburg.  In  1842,  68  commercial 
ves.sels,  aggregate  burden  25-39  tons,  entered,  and  69,  bur- 
den 1733  tons,  cleared  from  its  harbor. 

CARLSDAL,  kanlsMdl',  the  name  of  some  extensive  iron- 
works, with  a cannon  fouTidry,  and  manufactures  of  ai-ms, 
in  Sweden,  ben.  and  22  miles  N.W.  of  (Erebro. 

CARLSHAMN,  kaulsffidm.  (/.e.  ^'Charks’s  harbor'')  a forti- 
fied seaport-town  of  Sweden.  26  miles  W.  of  Carlscrona.  on  the 
Baltic.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  a good  mar- 
ket-place. 2 churches,  a town-house,  manufactures  ot  sail- 
cloth, tobacco,  and  hats,  dye-houses,  building-docks,  a small 
but  secure  port,  and  an  active  trade  in  iron,  timber,  potash, 
pitch,  and  tar. 

C.\RLSH0FF,  karls'hoff,  an  i.sland  in  the  North  Pacific; 
lat.  15°  40'  N.,  Ion.  145°  38'  W.  It  is  about  18  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, has  a lake  in  the  centre,  and  was  discovered  by 
Roggewein,  the  Dutch  navigator,  in  1728. 

CAKLSO,  (Carlsd.)  kaRl'sd,  a -small  island  in  the  Baltic, 
W.  of  Gothland.  Lat.  of  N.E.  point.  57°  19'  39"  N.,  Ion.  18°  E. 

CARLSRUHE  or  KARLSRUHE,  kards/roo',  (-Charles's 
Rest.”)  a city  of  Western  Germany,  capital  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  and  of  the  circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  on  the 
railw.ay  from  Mannheim  to  Basel.  4 miles  E.  of  the  Rhine, 
and  39  miles  W. N.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Its  principal  streets 
converge/"  like  rays”  towards  the  palace  as  a centre,  facing 
which  is  a fine  circus,  with  the  government  offices.  The 
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grand-ducai  palace  has  a tower  commanding  a fine  view,  a 
museum,  and  a library  of  80,000  volumes.  Other  principal 
edifices  are  the  grand-ducal  stables,  the  theatre,  the  palace  of 
the  Margraves  of  Baden,  polytechnic  school,  chief  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a synagogue,  council-house, 
the  hall  of  representatives,  mint,  post-office,  barracks,  arsenal, 
cannon  foundry,  museum,  club-house,  and  several  hospitals, 
including  one  richly  endowed  by  the  fashionable  London 
tailor,  Stultz,  (in  return  for  w’hich  he  was  created  a baron.) 
Carlsruhe  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  Dur- 
lach,  and  ornamented  with  several  public  fountains,  and  a 
stone  pyramid  in  the  market-place,  under  which  the  founder 
of  the  city  was  buried.  The  gardens  of  the  palace  form  the 
chief  public  promenade.  Public  institutions  comprise  a ly- 
ceum, a library  of  90,000  volumes,  military,  medical,  and 
veterinary  schools,  academies  of  architecture,  painting,  and 
music,  an  excellent  botanic  garden,  a society  of  arts,  and 
numerous  literary  as.sociations.  Manufactures  of  jewelry, 
carpets,  snuffs,  chemical  products,  furniture,  and  carriages 
are  carried  on,  but  for  little  more  than  local  supply — the 
chief  resources  of  the  inhabitants  ari.sing  out  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  court  and  aristocracy.  Considerable  transit 
trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  the  rail- 
ways which  connect  the  city  with  Frankforbon-the-Main, 
with  France.  Switzerland,  Ac.  Carlsruhe  is  a modern  city, 
its  foundation  having  been  laid  in  1715.  by  Charles  Wil- 
liam, Margrave  of  Baden,  in  a locality  that  served  as  a hunt- 
ing rendezvous.  Pop.  27,103. 

CARLSRUHE,  a market-town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  18 
miles  N.W.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  208U. 

CARLSTAD,  kaRpstdtt,  a laen  or  province  of  Sweden, 
mostly  between  lat.  59°  and  61°  N.,  and  Ion.  12°  and  14°  30' 
E.,  having  S.  Lake  Wener  and  Wenersborg,  W.  Norway,  E. 
CErebro,  and  N.E.  F’ahlun.  Area,  6945  square  miles.  Pop. 
220,885.  The  province  comprises  some  rich  iron-mines. 

CARLSTAD,  an  inland  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the 
above  laen,  on  the  island  of  Tingvalla,  near  the  N.  shore  of 
Lake  Wener,  160  miles  W.  of  Stockholm.  Pop.  3108.  It 
has  a handsome  cathedral,  a college  with  library  and  ob- 
servatory, a town-house,  governor’s  residence,  freemasons’ 
hall,  theatre,  club,  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  agricul- 
tural society.  It  exports  copper,  iron,  corn,  salt,  and  tim- 
ber, and  its  trade  h;*  been  considerably  augmented  by  the 
opening  of  the  Gotha  Canal. 

CARLS'l'ADT.  Germany.  See  Karlstadt. 

CARL^TON,a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

CARLTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

CARLTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CARLTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
Yare. 

CARLTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

CARLTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

CARL''i'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CAR  ETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

CARLTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

CARLTON,  A township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

CARLTON,  a pari.<»h  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding, 
2 miles  S.W.  of  Skipton.  A ho.spital  for  poor  widows  was 
founded  here  in  1700,  and  a school  endowed  in  1709. 

CARL'TON.  a posttownship  of  Orleans  co..  New  York,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  about  35  miles  W.N.W.  of  Rochester.  Pop. 
2447 

CARLTON,  a posttownship  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of 
Barry  co.,  Michigan.  Pop  678. 

CARLTON,  CASTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CARI/TON  COIA'ILLE, a parish  ofEngland,  co.of  Suffolk. 

CARI/rON  CUR'LIEU,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lei- 
cester. 

CARL'TON,  EAST,  a parish  ofEngland,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CARL'TON  FORT,  in  British  North  America,  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan River.  North  Branch;  lat.  53°  N.,  Ion.  61°  12' 
W.;  is  enclosed  by  lofty  stockades,  outside  of  which  are 
many  gai-deus  and  fields. 

CARLTON,  GREAT,  a parish  ofEngland,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CARL'TON  IN  LIN/DRICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Notts. 

CARLTON  LE  MOOR/LANDS,  a parish  of  Engkand,  co. 
of  Lincoln. 

CARLTON,  LIT'TLE,  a parish  ofEngland,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CARL'TON,  NORTH,  a pari.sh  of  Engkind,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CARLTON  RODE,  a parish  ofEngland.  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CARLTON  SCROOP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln 

CARLTON,  SOU'TH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CARL'TON’S  S'TORE,  a post-office  of  King  and  Queen  cc., 
Yirginia. 

CARJ/TONVILLE,  a village  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  100  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  a suburb  of  Pomeroy.  See  Po.meroy. 

CAR/LUKE,  a municipal  borough  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
CO.  and  5 miles  N.W.  of  Lanark.  Pop  of  parish  In  1841, 
4802;  in  1851,6283,  (an  increas"  partially  attribut.able  to 
th-<  extension  of  coal,  iron,  and  lime  works  1 Pop.  of  town  in 
1851  2845.  The  burgh,  which  has  a handsome  new  church. 
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bis  increased  rapidly  since  the  introduction  of  the  cotton 
manufacture.  The  banks  of  the  Clyde,  here  low  and  shel- 
hwed,  are  famous  for  orchards;  some  of  these  extend  5 miles 
in  lenf^th.  The  antiquary,  Major-general  Roy,  and  the  sculp- 
tor Forrest,  were  natives  of  this  parish. 

CARLYLE,  kar'liF,  a post-office  of  Pickens  co.,  Alabama. 

CARLYLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clinton  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
R.R.,  47  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis.  The  river  is  navigable  by 
small  boats  in  high  water.  It  contains  a court-house,  a 
number  of  stores,  and  several  mills. 

CARMAGNOLA,  kaR-mdn-yotl^,  a town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  Piedmont,  on  the  Po,  16  miles  S.  of  Turin.  Pop.  with 
oommune,  12,382.  It  is  well  built ; its  principal  squares  and 
streets  are  ornamented  with  porticoes;  and  it  has  a fine 
Gothic  church,  a massive  tower,  formerly  a part  of  a strong 
castle,  several  suburbs,  manufactures  of  jewelry,  and  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  silk , flax,  corn,  cattle,  &c.  The  general,  Fran- 
cesco Bussone,  surnamed  Carmagnola,  was  born  here  in 
i390. 

CARMAN  A,  a Persian  town.  See  Kerman. 

C ARMANI  A,  a province.  See  Kerman. 

CARMARTHEN,  CAERMARTIIEN,  kar-mar/Tiien,  or 
CARMARTHENSHIRE,  kar-mar'Tnen-shir,‘  co.  of  Wales, 
having  S.  the  Bristol  Channel.  Area.  947  square  miles.  Pop. 
in  1851,  110,632.  Surface  hilly,  interspersed  with  produc- 
tive valleys;  on  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  mountains,  one 
of  which,  the  Van,  rises  2596  feet.  Chief  rivers,  the  Towy, 
Cothy,  and  Taaf.  Agriculture  less  backward  than  in  most 
Welsh  counties,  and  considerable  barley  and  oats  are 
raised.  Iron,  lead,  coal,  and  lime  are  the  chief  mineral  pro- 
ducts. Several  railways  connect  the  mines  of  the  interior 
with  the  coast.  Woollen  hosiery  is  manufactured,  and  in 
1847,  111  persons  were  engaged  in  woollen  factories  in  this 
county.  Chief  towns,  Carmarthen,  Llandovery.  Kidwelly, 
and  Llanelly ; exclusive  of  which  it  sends  2 members  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

CARMARTHEN,  kar-mar'inen,  (anc.  Caer  Fryddyn  Muri- 
dunum,  kd/er  fruth^in’  md-re-de*e'uim,)  a parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  seaport  town  and  parish  of  South 
Wales,  capital  of  above  co.,  on  the  Towy,  here  crossed  by  a 
six-arched  bridge,  8 miles  above  its  mouth  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Llanelly.  Pop.  of  municipal  bo- 
rough in  1851,  10,524.  Streets  steep  and  irregular ; houses 
mostly  well  built.  Principal  edifices,  a large  parish  church, 
the  guild-hall,  market-house,  borough  and  county  jail,  cus- 
tom-house, and  theatre.  The  town  has  a grammar  school 
and  Presbyterian  college,  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
General  Picton,  docks  for  building  small  vessels,  and  an 
active  export  trade  in  corn,  butter,  timber,  bark,  slates, 
and  lead  ore.  The  Towy  is  navigable  to  the  bridge  for 
vessels  of  200  tons  burden.  In  conjunction  with  Llanelly, 
it  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  reputed 
to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  renowned  Merlin,  tradi- 
tions of  whom  are  connected  with  various  localities  in  its 
vicinity.  It  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

CARMARTHEN  BAY,  a large  inlet  of  Bristol  Channel, 
Wales,  between  St.  Gowan’s  Point,  co.  of  Pembroke,  and 
Worms  Head,  co.  of  Glamorgan,  and  having  N.  the  county 
of  Carmarthen.  It  receives  the  Taaf,  Towy,  and  Llwchwr 
rivers.  Caldby  Island,  in  this  bay,  has  a light-house,  210 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  51°  37'  56"  N.,  Ion.  4°  40'  57"  W. 

CARMEAUX,  kaR'mo',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn,  7 miles  N.  of  Albi,  on  the  left  bank  of  theCeron.  Pop. 
of  commune,  1951.  Extensive  coal-mines  in  its  vicinity. 

CAIPMEL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Penobscot  co., 
Maine,  on  the  railroad  in  process  of  construction  between 
Waterville  and  Bangor,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  The 
streams  afford  extensive  water-power,  which  is  partially  im- 
proved. There  are  here  in  operation  a flour  mill,  and  about 
30  saws  employed  in  cutting  various  kinds  of  lumber.  The 
village  is  situated  on  the  railroad,  and  on  the  Sawadubs- 
cook  River.  It  contains  a church.  6 stores,  a druggist,  2 
public-houses,  and  about  500  inhabitants — having  doubled 
in  population  since  1850.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1860, 1271 

CARMEL,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Putnam 
CO.,  New  York,  is  pleasantly  situated  100  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Albany.  It  contains  a court-house,  7 churches,  and  1 bank. 
Two  newspapers  are  issued  here.  Pop.  2559. 

CARMEL,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of 
Eaton  CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1363. 

CARMEL,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana. 

CARMEL,  or  SAN  CARLOS,  a missionary  settlement  of 
Monterey  co.,  California. 

CARMEL  HILL,  a post-office  of  Chester  district,  South 
Carolina. 

CARMEL  (caramel)  MOUNT,  a famous  mountain  of  Pales- 
tine, forming  the  extremity  of  a range  of  a hills,  which  ex- 
tend N.W.  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  rounding  the  Bay 
( f Acre  on  its  S.  side,  and  terminating  in  a steep  promon- 
tory in  the  Mediterranean,  elevation  about  1500  feet,  in  lat. 
32°  51'  10"  N.,  Ion.  34°  57'  42"  E.  It  is  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  place  where  Elijah  destroyed  the  prophets  of 
Baai.  'The  rock  is  limestone,  containing  numerous  caverns, 
»uJ  there  has  long  stood  a convent  near  its  summit,  inha- 
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bited  by  monks,  thence  called  Carmelites.  The  brook  Ki 
shon  enters  the  sea  near  the  N.  ba.se  of  the  mountain.  Tht 
plain  to  the  S.  is  very  fertile.  On  the  summit  of  Carmel  are 
pines  and  oaks,  and  farther  down  olives  and  laurels.  'The 
old  convent,  destroyed  by  the  pasha,  has  been  rebuilt. 

CARMEN,  kaRfmSn,  an  island  of  Central  America,  Yu- 
catan, in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  90  miles  S.W.  of  Campeac  hy, 
and  bounding  the  Lake  Terminos  on  the  N. 

CAR/MEN,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  imme- 
diately opposite  Loreto.  It  contains  a large  wilt  lake  wi  h. 
a solid  crust  of  salt  several  feet  thick. 

CARLMEN,  a town.ship  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Kil- 
dare, 6 miles  E.  of  Athy.  Here  are  druidical  remains. 

CARMEN,  El,  ^1  KaRhn^n,  or  PATAGONES,  p^-tS-go-'n^s, 
a town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  Cusu  or  Rio  Negro,  18  miles 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic,  and  500  miles  S.W.  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  Lat.  40°  36'  S. ; Ion.  63°  18'  W.  Pop.  2000,  of 
whom  500  are  negroes.  Its  inhabitants  export  hides,  oil, 
skins,  beef,  salt,  and  Patagonian  mantles  to  the  Rio  Plahi 
and  Brazil. 

CARMEN,  Ei,  a town  of  New  Granada,  department  O’ 
Cauca.  province  of  Antioquia. 

CAR'MI,  a post-village,  capital  ot  White  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Little  Wabash  River,  150  miles  S.E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  479. 

CARMICHAEL,  kar'mi-kel,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Lanark. 

CAR'MICHAEL’S  or  CAR'MICHAELSTOWN,  a post-vil- 
lage  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Muddy  Creek,  14  miles 
E.  of  Waynesburg,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  440. 

CARMIGNANO,  kaa-meen-y^^no,  (anc.  Carminianum^  a 
market-town  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Val  d’Ombrone,  13  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Florence.  Pop.  1389. 

CARMO,  kaa/mo,  a small  town  of  Brazil. 

CAR]\lO.  a city  of  Spain.  See  Cakmon.v. 

CARMOE  or  IvARMOE,  kaRm'b'^h.  an  island  of  Norway, 
stift  of  Christiansand,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Stavanger,  in  the 
North  Sea,  at  the  entrance  of  Bukke  Fiord.  I^at.  59°  20'  N. ; 
Ion. 5°  15'  E.  Length,  21  miles;  average  breadth.  5 miles. 
Pop.  6390,  mostly  seafaring  people. 

CARMONA,  kaR-mo^ni,  (anc.  Car>mn.)  a city  of  Spain,  18 
miles  N.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  in  1845,  13.072.  It  is  pictu- 
resquely situated  on  an  isolated  hill,  enclosed  by  old  Moor- 
ish walls.  Among  its  edifices  are  a ruined  fortress,  a church 
with  a remarkable  tower,  the  university,  partly  of  Moori-’h 
architecture,  a fine  Moorish  gateway,  and  the  Cordova  gate. 
It  has  manufiieturcs  of  coarse  woollen  and  hempen  falnics, 
hats,  glue,  soap,  and  leather,  and  a celebrated  annual  fair 
Near  it  are  numerous  oil  mills. 

CARMUN/NOCK  or  CARMAN/NOCK,  a parish  of  Scot- 
land. co.  of  Lanark. 

CARMY'LIE.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

CARN,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Done- 
gal, 16  miles  N.  of  Londonderry.  Pop.  653. 

CARNABAT,  kar-nd-bSU,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Room-Elee,70  miles  N.E.  of  Adrianople,  on  the  road  to 
Shumla,  and  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Balkan  Mountains.  It 
has  about  200  houses,  and  some  leather  factories. 

CAIUN  A BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  East  Riding. 

CARNAC,  kaR'n^kf.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Morbihan,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Lorient.  Pop.  of  commune,  3437. 
'The  druidical  monuments  in  its  vicinity  con.sist  of  more 
than  5000  granite  blocks  in  the  form  of  obelisks,  resting  on 
their  points,  and  disposed  in  eleven  rows  parallel  with  the 
coast. 

CARNACH,  kai’^naK,  a quoad-sacra  parish  of  Scotland,  co, 
of  Ross. 

CARNAPRAYAGA,  kSr-nd-prI-i/gi.  a village  of  Northern 
Hindostan,  district  of  Gurhwal,  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Serin- 
gur,  and  one  of  the  principal  holy  places  of  Hindoo  pil- 
grimage. 

CARNARVON,  CAERNARVON,  ker-nar/von,  or  CAR- 
NARVONSHIRE, ker-uar'von-shir,  a county  of  North 
Wales,  having  W.  and  N.  Carnarvon  Bay  and  the  Menai 
Strait.  Area,  579  square  miles,  one-half  of  w’hich  is  unfit 
for  cultivation.  Pop.  in  1851,  87.870.  Surface  altogether 
mountainous,  and  traversed  by  .some  of  the  loftiest  ranges 
in  Britain.  (See  Snowdon  and  Penm.ven-Mawr.)  Principal 
river,  the  Conway.  Oats  and  barley  are  raised  in  the  val- 
leys, but  the  chief  branch  of  rural  industry  is  the  rearing 
of  cattle  for  dairy  produce,  and  a diminutive  breed  of  .sheep. 
The  extension  of  roads  has  greatly  increased  the  value  of 
property  in  this  county.  Principal  mineral  products,  cop- 
per, lead,  slate,  and  coal.  Carnarvonshire  is  oivided  into 
10  hundreds,  and  71  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor. 
Principal  towns,  Carnarvon.  Bangor,  (a  city,)  Pwllheli,  and 
Conway;  exclusive  of  which  it  sends  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

CARNARVON  or  CAERNARVON,  (anc.  Se.yonftmm,)  a 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  seapoit  town  of 
North  Wales,  capital  of  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Menai  Strait,  7 miles  S.W.  of  the.Menai  bridge. 
Pop.  in  1851,  8674.  It  consists  of  a walled  town,  outside  of 
which  are  suburbs  of  double  its  extent,  many  hand.some  vil- 
las, a convenient  bathing  establishment  erected  by  the  ^lar- 
quis  of  Anglesea,  and  a fine  terrace-walk  along  the  Menai 
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Sira.t,  terminating  m a pier.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  town  is 
ihe  magnificent  cas  le  built  by  order  of  Edward  I.,  and  over 
the  pn’ncipal  j^atnwa  y of  which  is  a statue  of  its  founder.  The 
jasJle  and  yai  d occupy  au  area  of  about  1 mile  in  circuit.and  in 
its  “ eagle  tower,”  Edward  II..  the  first  Anglo-Norman  Prince 
Df  Wales,  w'as  born.  The  harbor  admits  vessels  of  400  tons 
burden,  but  the  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  small  ci’aft, 
and  steamers  proceeding  to  and  from  Liverpool.  Pi’incipal 
exports,  slate  and  coal,  the  former  of  which  is  brought  into 
the  town  by  a railway  from  quarries  10  miles  distant.  In 
connection  with  Bangor,  Conway,  Criccieth,  Nevin.  and 
Pwllheli.  Carnarvon  sends  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  seats  of  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesea,  Lord  Newborough,  Lord  Boston,  &c.,  and  the  site 
of  the  Roman  station  Si'goiitium. 

CARNARVON  BAY,  is  that  portion  of  St.  George’s  Chan- 
nel which  wa.shes  the  W.  coasts  of  the  Welsh  counties  of 
Carnarvon  and  Anglesea.  Breadth  of  entrarree,  between 
Holyhead  and  Brach-y-Pwll,  35  miles.  It  receives  the  river 
Cefui,  and  communicates  with  the  Irish  Sea  by  Menai  Strait. 

CARNATHC,  (The)  one  of  the  old  subdivisions  of  India, 
extending  along  its  E.  coast,  between  lat.  8°  and  16°  N., 
and  Ion.  77°  and  81°  E.,  constituting  formerly  the  domi- 
nions of  the  nabobs  of  Arcot.  and  now  forming  eight  of  the 
districts  under  the  British  presidency  of  Madras.  Bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  having  a coast  line  of  560 
miles;  greatest  breadth,  110  miles.  Separated  by  the 
Ghauts  Mountiiins  into  two  divisions — Balaghaut,  above  or 
N.  of  the  mountains,  and  Paycenghaut,  below  or  S.  The 
climate  of  this  district  is  the  hottest  in  India.  Few 
provinces  of  India  can  exhibit  so  many  large  temples,  and 
other  evidences  of  former  wealth  and  civilization,  as  the 
Carnatic.  Its  fortresses  were  also  exceedingly  numerous, 
but  these  are  now  falling  rapidly  into  decay.  The  Carnatic 
was  conquered  by  the  British  in  1783,  but  was  not  finally 
ceded  to  them  till  1801.  Pop.  about  7,000,000. 

CARNG5EE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

CAR'NE  or  CAR/NA,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wexford. 

CARNE  or  CARNA,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co. 
of  Kildare. 

CARNEILLE,  La,  Id  kaa'iidP,  a village  of  France,  in 
Normandy,  department  of  Orue,  34  miles  N.W.  of  Alen§on. 
Pop.  of  commune,  1546. 

CAIPNENT  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Illinois. 

CAKNES'VILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Franklin  co., 
Georgia,  110  miles  N,  by  E.  of  Milledgeville,  and  15  miles 
from  the  Savannah  River,  contains  a brick  courthouse, 
jail,  and  2 hotels. 

CARNET,  kan'nA^  a village  of  France,  in  Normandy,  de- 
paitment  of  Manche,  12  miles  S.  of  Avranches.  Pop.  of 
commune,  1200. 

CAR^NEW,  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
CO.  of  Wicklow,  7 miles  W.  of  Gorey.  Pop.  of  town,  979. 
The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  remains  of  a castle.  In  the 
vicinity  is  Coolatlin,  the  mansion  of  Earl  F’itzwilliam,  chief 
proprietor  of  this  parish. 

CARNGIWCH,  karu/ghe-ook,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Carnarvon. 

CAR'NIC  ALPS,  (anc.  AVpes  Car>n  iccB,)  one  of  the  smaller 
divisions  of  the  Alps,  extending  along  the  N.E.  border  of 
Italy  into  Cxirniola. 

CARNICOBAIP,  the  northernmost  of  the  Nicobar  Islands, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengxil.  Lat.  9°  10'  N.;  Ion.  92°  48'  E.  It  is 
about  40  miles  in  circumference,  low,  densely  wooded,  and 
very  productive,  but  unhealthy;  owing  to  which  a station 
formed  here  by  the  Danes  in  1760  was  soon  afterwards 
abandoned. 

CARNIERES,  kaa'ne-aiR^  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Ilainaut,  10  miles  W.  of  Charleroi.  Pop.  1975.  It  has  ex- 
tensive coal-mines,  iron  foundries,  and  manufactures  of 
nails,  employing  300  workmen. 

CARNIOLA,  kar-ne-ofld,  (the  country  of  the  xincient  Carf- 
ni;  Ger.  Kruin,  krine,)  formerly  a duchy  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  N.E.  of  and  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 

Venice. Adj.  Carniolan,  kar-ne-o^ldn,  and  Car/nio;  in- 

hab.  Carnioean. 

CARNLMONEY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Antrim. 

CAR'NO,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Montgomery. 

CARtNOCH,  a juirish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

CARNOUL  or  CURNOUL.  See  Kurnool. 

CARNGUSTIE,  kar-noo'.stee,  a maritime  village  of  Scotr 
Ian  1,  CO.  of  J'orfar,  6J  miles  S.W.  of  Arbroath.  P.  in  1851, 1293. . 

CARN'SGRE  POINT,  a headland  forming  the  S.E.  extre- 
mity of  the  Irish  mainland,  in  Lcin.ster,  12  miles  S.S.E,  of 
^ exford.  It  was  the  Ilieron  of  Ptolemy. 

C.MlN'tWATH,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanxirk. 

CAROCHl'l,  kd-ro'cliA.  a town  of  South  America,  in  Vene- 
zuela, department  of  Zulia,  20  miles  N'.N.E.  of  Trujillo. 

CAROLINA.  kir-o-lPna,  the  name  of  a colonial  settlement 
in  North  America,  made  by  the  English  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  North  and  South  Carolina 
originally  constituted  but  one  colony;  they  were,  however, 
divided  in  1729,  and  since  the  Revolwtion  have  formed  two 

Eoparate  stxites.  (See  .North  and  South  Carolina.) In- 

hab.  Carolinian,  kdr'o-lin'e-;^u. 
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CAROLINA,  a postnaffice  of  Ti.shemingo  co.,  Mississippi. 

CAROLINA,  a village  of  Walker  co.,  Texas,  on  Trinity 
River,  150  miles  E.N.E.  of  .Austin. 

CAROLINA,  a post-office  of  Haywood  co.,  Tennes.see. 

CAROLINA  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  a thriving  post-village 
of  Anson  co.,  North  Carolina,  10  miles  N.  of  Wadesborough 
The  college,  which  has  about  100  pupils,  wxis  chartered  in 
1849,  since  which  a handsome  vilhige  has  grown  up  here, 
containing  from  200  to  300  inhabitants. 

CAROLINA,  La,  Id  kd-ro-lee/nd,  a town  of  Spain,  36mlles 
N.N.E.  of  Jaen.  Pop.  1739.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
towns  established  in  the  Sierra  Morena  for  German  colo- 
nists, in  1776. 

CAROLINA,  La,  Id  kd-ro-lee'nd,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  Venezuela,  depiirtment  of  Orinoco,  on  the  Arui,  50  miles 
S.W.  of  Angostura. 

CAROLINA,  La,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Venezuela, 
department  of  Cundinamarca,  province  of  Antioquia 

CAROLINA,  NORTH.  See  North  Carolina. 

CAROLINA,  SOUTH.  See  South  Carolina. 

CAR^OLINE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Maryland,  bor- 
dering on  Delaware,  contains  about  300  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Choptank  and  Marshy  Hope  Rivers,  and 
partly  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Tuckahoe  River.  The  sui^ 
face  is  level;  the  soil  mostly  sandy.  Capital,  Denton. 
Pop.  11,129,  of  whom  10,390  were  free. 

CAROLINE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia,  has  an 
area  of  about  480  square  miles.  The  Rappahannock  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  N.,  and  the  Mattapony  flows  through 
it.  The  surface  is  uneven;  the  soil  near  the  rivers  is 
fertile.  The  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  Railroad 
passes  through  the  county.  Organized  in  1727,  Capital, 
Bowling  Green.  Pop.  18,464,  of  whom  7792  were  free,  and 
10,672  slaves. 

CAROLINE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tompkins  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  Railroad, 
about  12  miles  S.E..  of  Ithaca.  Pop.  2345. 

CAROLINE,  a village  in  Venice  township,  Seneca  co., 
Ohio,  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sandusky  City. 

CAROLINE  CENTRE,  a postroffice  of  Tompkins  co..  New 
York. 

CAR/OLINE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Marquesas  group,  in  the 
South  Pacific,  lying  N.  of  Eimeo.  Lat.  9°  57'  S. ; Ion.  150° 
25'  W.  It  is  a low  strip  of  land,  covered  with  verdure, 
about  5 miles  in  circumference. 

CAK/OLINE  ISLANDS,  or  NEW  PHILIPPINES,  (Sp. 
Curolinas,  kd-ro-lee^nds,  ov  Nuevus  Pilipinas,  noo-a/vds  fe-le- 
pee^nds.)  one  of  the  great  archipelagos  of  Oceania,  between 
the  Philippines,  the  Ladrones,  the  Marshall  I.slands,  and 
Papua,  extending  from  lat.  3°  5'  to  12°  N.,  and,  including 
the  Pelew  Islands,  (which,  from  the  character  of  their  inha- 
bitants, and  the  history  of  their  discovery,  form  part  of  the 
archipelago,)  extend  from  W.  to  E.  over  a space  of  2000 
miles.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  groups,  the  west- 
ernmost of  which,  the  Paloas  or  Pelew,  consists  of  seven 
large  and  many  small  islands,  .all  of  coralline  formation, 
flat,  and  affording  no  secure  anchorage.  North-east  of 
these  is  the  group  of  Yap.  the  chief  island  of  which  is  ele- 
vated, and  its  mountains  contain  the  precious  metals. 
East  of  Yap  is  the  group  of  Egoi,  nearly  all  of  which  are  low 
coralline  islands,  fertile,  and  partly  inhxibited.  The  other 
principal  groups  are  called  Sinixivine,  Lutke,  Mortlock,  En- 
derby,  Hogolen.  Ulalan,  the  easternmost  of  the  group,  in 
lat.  5°  19'  N.,  Ion.  16.3°  6'  E.,  is  24  miles  in  circumference,  and 
has  abundant  supplies  of  water,  fruit,  and  fish.  The  climate 
of  the  Carolines  is  mild  and  agreeable.  The  inhabitants 
live  almost  exclusively  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing;  the 
greater  portion  are  of  the  Malay  race,  and  are  excellent  se.a- 
men.  The  Carolines  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniard  Lopez 
de  VilhUobos,  in  1543,  and  they  were  so  named  in  honor  of 
Charles  V.  These  islands  nominally  belong  to  Spain,  an,; 
form  part  of  the  government  of  the  Philippines,  but  the 
Spaniards  have  no  settlement  on  any  of  them. 

CAROLINE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Rhode 
Island. 

CAROLINENSYHL,  kd-ro-lee'nen-zeel,  a maritime  villagt 
of  Hanover,  on  the  North  Sea,  34  miles  N.E.  of  Emden. 
Pop.  1500. 

CAKOMB.  kd'riN°^  a town  of  Fran. e,  department  of  Vau- 
cluse,  with  an  old  fortress,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Carpentras.  Pop. 
of  commune,  in  1852,  2506. 

CAR'ON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  South  Wales  co.  of 
Cardigan,  on  the  Berwyn,  near  its  confluence  with  theTeifi. 
Pop.  in  1851,  2.593. 

CARON/DELET,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  IMissouri, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  6 miles  S.  of 
St.  Louis.  It  contains  a bank.  Pop.  .3993. 

CARO'NIA,  (anc.  Caladte  or  Calacfta,)  a maritime  town 
of  Sicily,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  22  miles  E.  of  Cefalu. 
Pop.  2200,  mostly  employed  in  the  adjacent  forest,  the  larg- 
est in  Sicily,  being  nearly  50  miles  in  circuit. 

CARON  Y or  CARONI,  kd-ro-nee',  a river  of  Venezuela,  de- 
partment of  Orinoco,  rises  in  the  Siena  Pacaraima,  and 
after  a generally  northward  course  of  perhaps  400  miles, 
joins  the  Orinoco  85  miles  E.  of  Angostura  Affluents,  the 
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Para}<ua  and  Acaman.  Its  rapidity  and  numerous  cataracts 
render  it  innavigable. 

CAl{'OOK^  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras, 
66  miles  E.  of  Coimbatoor,  on  the  Cavery  liiver.  Near  it  are 
a fort  and  a large  temple. 

CAKORA,  kd-ro'rd,  or  CARORO,  k^-ro'ro,  a town  of  Yene- 
zuela,  100  miles  S.W . of  Coro,  and  about  50  miles  E.  of  Lake 
Maracaybo,  on  the  Tocuyo.  Lat.  10°  13'  N.;  Ion.  70°  26'  _\V. 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  contains  a handsome  parish 
church,  a Franciscan  convent,  and  a hermitage.  The  dis- 
trict is  famous  for  its  aromatic  balsams,  resins,  and  gums, 
and  a kind  of  wild  cochineal,  the  gathering  of  which  once 
formed  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Before  the 
wars  of  independence,  the  population  was  9000. 

CAROTII'ERS.  a township  in  Clay  co.,  Indiana. 

CAROTTO,  kd-roVto,  a village  of  Naples,  5^  miles  S.YT.  of 
Castellamare.  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  N aples,  with  a 
school  of  navigation  for  the  merchant  marine. 

CAUOUGE,  ki'roozh',  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
li  miles  S.  of  Geneva,  on  the  Arve.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  regu- 
larly built,  finely  situated,  and  surrounded  by  elegant  villas. 
It  has  manufactures  of  thi’ead,  watches,  clay  pipes,  and 
leather.  The  province  of  Carouge  in  Sardinia,  of  which 
Carouge  was  the  capital  till  ceded  to  Switzerland  in  1816, 
was  suppressed  in  1837,  and  di\  ided  among  the  surround- 
ing provinces. 

CAROVIGNO,  kS-ro-veen^yo,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto,  19  miles  W.N.W.  of  Brindisi.  Pop.  3000. 

CAROVILLI,  kil-ro-viPlee,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Molise,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Isernia.  Pop.  1900. 

CARPANE,  kaR-pd/ml,  or  CARPANEDO,  kaR-pd-ni^do,  a 
village  of  Northern  Italy,  government  of  Venice,  23  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Vicenza,  on  the  Bi’euta.  Pop.  1750.  The  French 
defeated  the  Austiians  here  in  1796. 

CARI’ANETO,  kaR-p3.-nA'to,  a town  of  North  Italy,  situ- 
ated 13  miles  S.E.  of  Piacenza,  between  the  Vezzino  and 
Chero.  It  contains  a medical  and  two  elementary  schools. 
Good  grain  and  wine  of  a very  fine  quality  are  produced 
here.  Pop.  5134. 

CARPATHIAN  or  KARPATHl  AN  (kaR-p<Vthe-an)  MOUN- 
TAINS, (Ger  Karpatlien,  kaR-pd^ten;  anc.  Carlpatex,)ix  v&i\g& 
of  mountains  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  Austria,  which,  com- 
mencing at  New  Orsova,  on  the  Turki.sh  frontier  of  the 
Banat  of  Austria,  where  the  bed  of  the  Danube  is  all  that 
separates  it  from  Mount  llmmus,  proceeds  first  N.E.,  and 
then  E.  to  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia,  where  it  turns,  fir.st  to  the 
N.W.,  then  W.,  and  finally  S.W.,  as  far  Presburg,  enclosing 
the  plains  of  Hungary,  and  forming  a semidrcular  belt, 
nearly  800  miles  long  by  250  broad.  The  Carpathian  chain 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  sections,  the  East  and  the 
West  Carpathians;  the  former  curving  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Nera,  which  falls  into  the  Danube  41  miles  E.  of  Bel- 
grade, to  the  source  of  the  Theiss,  and  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  Austria  and  the  principalities  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia;  the  latter,  proceeding  from  the  soui-ces 
of  the  Theiss  and  the  Pruth,  and  terminating  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  W.  of  Presburg,  and  forming  the 
boundary  between  Hungary  and  Galicia.  The  greatest 
heights  of  theEast  Carpathians  are — Ruska-Poyana,  9909  feet ; 
Garluvipi,  9587  feet;  Buthest,  in  Tran.sylvania,  near  Kron- 
stadt, 8695  feet;  Buthest,  in  Wallachia.  6812  feet;  Retirzath, 
8502  feet;  and  Lentschitz.  8456  feet.  The  greatest  heights  of 
the  West  Carpathians  are  in  the  Tatra  Range,  namely,  the  Kri- 
wan,  8029  feet;  the  Viszoka,  8312  feet;  the  Csabi,  same 
height;  and  in  the  mountains  of  Lomnitz,  the  Eisthaler- 
spitze,  8521  feet;  the  Griineseespitze,  8203  feet;  the  Hunds- 
dorferspitze,  8318  feet;  and  the  peaks  of  Lomnitz,  8462  feet. 

The  principal  intersections  of  these  mountains,  forming  the 
most  remarkable  and  most  trequented  passes,  are  those  of 
Teregova,  leading  from  Orsova  to  Temesvar;  of  Vulkar, 
forming  the  valley  in  which  the  Schyl  floAvs ; and  of  the 
Rothenthurm,  in  a gorge  formed  by  the  Alocta,  (Aluta.)  at 
the  foot  of  iMount  Szurul.  The  outer  bend  of  the  Carpathians 
is  much  steeper  than  that  which  descends  towards  the  val- 
leys of  Transylvania  and  Hungary.  The  mountain  branch, 
which,  stretching  N.W.  towards  Lutowisko  and  Ustrzyki, 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Dniester  from  that  of  the  Saan, 
also  forms  the  line  of  separation  between  the  basin  of  the 
Baltic  and  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  From  this  line,  as  far  as 
Jublunkau  in  Moravia,  all  the  streams  from  the  N.  slope 
fall  into  the  VLstula;  thereafter  all  the  streams,  from  both 
sides  of  the  Carpathians,  belong  to  the  Danube.  The  only 
Important  rivers  which  actually  rise  in  the  chain  are  the 
Vistula,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Theiss. 

The  FI.  part  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  from  Orsova  to  the 
source  of  the  Burcza,  near  Kronstadt,  is  entirely  composed 
of  primitive  rocks.  These  are  succeeded  by  Greywacke, 
which  extends  to  the  sources  of  the  Theis,  and  is  only  in- 
terrupted by  a primitive  group  between  the  pass  of  Borgo 
and  the  source  of  the  Viso.  A great  chain  of  trachyte  ap- 
pears on  the  frontiers  of  the  Bukowina,  and  stretches  to 
the  point  where  the  Aloota  begins  to  flow  S.W.  To  the  W. 
of  this  chain,  on  approaching  the  plains,  an  extensive  tract 
of  sandstone,  belonging  to  the  coal  formation,  begins  to 
appear,  and  covers  the  greater  part  of  Transylvania.  Ter- 
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tiary  formations  surround  the  vast  T%lains  of  Hungary,  which 
consist  of  a rich  alluvium,  aim  must  once  nave  Been  the  bed 
of  a lake.  Basalt  fiequently  occurs,  but  no  distinct  traces 
of  extinct  volcanoes  have  been  found.  'The  Carpathian 
Range  is  rich  in  minerals,  including  gold,  silver,  quicksilver, 
copjier,  and  iron.  Salt  occurs  in  beds,  which  have  some- 
times a thickness  of  600  or  700  feet,  and  are  apparently  in- 
exhaustible. Vegetation  also  is  vigorous.  On  the  plateaux 
fruit  is  grown,  at  the  height  of  1500  feet.  Higher  up, 
Hie  mountain  steeps  are  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  some 
of  them  as  high  as  5500  feet.  The  limit  of  vegetation  seems 
to  be  about  6000  feet.  Above  this,  a few  lichens  may  be 
found,  but,  in  general,  nothing  is  seen  but  bare  steep  rocks, 
many  of  them  in  the  form  of  conical  peaks. 

CARPATHUS  or  CARPATHOS.  See  Scarpanto. 

CARPENEDOLO,  kaR-p.A-nA-do/lo,  atown  ofNorthern  Italy, 
government  of  Milan,  21  miles  S.E.  of  Brescia,  near  the 
Chiese.  It  contains  4 churches,  and  2 hospitals,  and  hai 
manufactures  of  silk.  Pop.  4977. 

CARPENETTO,  kaR-pi-nSUto,  a village  of  the  Sardinia! 
States,  Piedmont,  6 miles  E.  of  Acqui.  Pop.  1500. 

CARPENTARIA.  (kar-pen-tS're-a.)  GULF  OF,  a large  gulf 
of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  indenting  deeply  the  N.  coast 
of  Australia,  between  Capes  Arnhem  and  York,  and  mostly 
comprised  betw’een  lat.  11°  and  17°  30'  S.,  and  Ion.  130°  and 
142°  E.  The  average  length  and  breadth  are  about  350  mih-s 
each.  The  Coasts  are  generally  low,  but  on  the  W.  greatly  in- 
dented ; it  contains  Groote, Wellesley,  and  many  other  islands 
Its  E.  coast  was  discovered  by  a Dutch  commander  in  1606, 
this  being  the  first  authenticated  discovery  of  any  part  of  the 
Australian  Continent. 

CAR/PENTER’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Jaspar  co.,  In- 
diana. 

CARPENTER’S  LANDING,  a post-village  of  Gloucester 
co..  New  Jer.sey,  on  Mantua  Creek,  3 miles  S.  from  Wood- 
bury. It  contains  1 or  2 churches,  and  about  50  dwellings. 
Lumber  and  firewood  are  shipped  from  this  place. 

CARPENTER’S  MILL,  a village  of  Ray  co.,  Missouri,  120 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

CAR/PENTERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  In- 
diana, about  35  miles  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

CARPEN'TERSVILLE  or  CARPENTERVILLE,  a flourish 
ing  post-village  of  Greemvich  township,  in  the  S.  part  of 
Warren  co..  New  Jersey,  nearly  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Trenton. 

CARPENTRAS.  kaR'p8N«'tr3ss^  (anc.  Carpentoradte.)  a city 
of  France,  department  of  Vaucluse,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Avig- 
non, on  the  Auzon,  in  a rich  and  fertile  district  at  the  foot 
of  Mont  Ventoux.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  in  good  repair, 
flanked  with  towers,  and  has  four  gates.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  well  built,  and  almost  all  are  supplied  with  -water  from 
the  fountains  in  the  public  squares.  Outside  of  the  walls 
is  a broad  esplanade,  planted  with  trees.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are — the  Cathedral,  a Gothic  edifice,  w ith  a 
spire,  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne;  the  Porte,  d' Orange ; the 
Palace  of  Justice;  a Roman  triumphal  arch ; the  Hospital, 
erected  in  1751;  theatre;  new'  prisons,  and  a public  library, 
containing  22,000  volumes,  2000  MSS.,  6000  medals,  and  vari- 
ous antiquities.  The  Aqueduct,  a massive  structure,  whic  h 
crosses  the  valley  of  the  Auzon  by  48  arches,  and  supplies 
the  fountains  of  the  town,  was  finished  in  1734.  Carpen- 
tras  is  the  seat  of  the  a.ssize  court  for  the  department,  of  a 
court  of  first  resort,  communal  college,  and  society  of  rural 
economy.  There  are  here,  brandy,  spirits  of  wine,  and  es- 
sence distilleries,  manufactories  of  nitric  acid.  glue,  verdigris, 
cotton,  and  silk  yarn.  There  are  also  madder  mills,  tanne- 
ries, and  dye-works.  A considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  olive  oil,  fruit,  almonds,  madder,  lucerne  seed,  wax, 
honey,  Ac. 

The  Romans  embellished  Carpentras  with  many  edifices, 
of  which  the  successive  ravages  of  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
Lombards,  and  Saracens  have  left  few  traces.  In  1313, 
Pope  Clement  V.  fixed  his  residence  here,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  the  Pontifical  See.  The  present  walls  w'ere  built  by 
Pope  Innocent  VI.,  fifty  years  after  that  event.  The  bishop- 
ric, founded  in  the  third  century,  was  suppressed  by  the  Con- 
cordat of  1801.  Pop.  in  1852,  10,711. 

CARPI,  kaR'pee,  a fortified  towm  of  Northern  Italy,  situ- 
ated 9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Modena,  on  the  Canal  of  Carpi. 
Pop.  5000.  It  has  a citadel,  a majestic  cathedral,  and  manu- 
factures of  silk. 

CARPI,  a fortified  town  of  Northern  Italy,  government 
of  Venice,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Verona,  on  the  Adige,  with  a cita- 
del, and  1200  inhabitants.  Here,  in  1701,  the  French  were 
defeated  by  the  troops  under  Prince  Eugene. 

CARPIGNANO,  kaR-peen-ya/no,  a village  of  Piedmont,  in 
the  Sardinian  States,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Novara,  on  the  Sesia. 
Pop.  2171. 

CARPIGNANO,  kaR-peen-yS/no,  a village  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince and  8 miles  N.E.  of  Otranto.  Pop.  1000. 

CARPINETI,  kau-pe-nMee,  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 
situated  23  miles  S.W.  of  Modena.  Pop.  1400. 

CARl'INETO,  kaR-pe-ni'to,  the  name  of  several  villages 
in  Central  Italy. 

CAKPINO,  kaR-pee'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Capi- 
tanata,  on  Mount  Gargano,  22  miles  N.E.  of  San  Severe 
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Pop.  5300.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a mountain  in  Calabria, 
W.  vif  Cosonza.  and  of  an  aflluent  of  the  Tiber,  Pontifical 
States,  Peru.i>ia 

OARPIO,  kaa'pe-o,  a town  of  Spain,  15  miles  E.N.  E.  of 
Cordova,  on  the  Guadalquivir.  Pop.  2696. 

CARPIO,  El,  ^l-kaa'pe-o,  a town  of  Spain,  22  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Toledo,  near  the  'I’agus  Pop.  2488. 

CARPIO,  El,  a town  of  Spain,  35  miles  S.VV.  of  Vallado- 
lid. Pop.  941. 

CARP  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Marquette  co.,  Michigan. 

CARQUEFOU,  kaRk'foo',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Loire  Inferieure,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852,  2899. 

CARQUINEZ.  See  Karquenas. 

CARR,  a township  in  Jackson  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1341. 

CARRA,  k^r'ra,  a barony  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  of 
Mayo.  Length,  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  22  miles;  breadth, 

miles.  On  its  N.  boundary  aie  Loughs  Cullen  and  Con ; 
on  its  S.,  Loughs  Carra  and  Mask,  forming  picturesque 
scenery;  on  the  S.E.,  the  ground  is  low  and  under  culture; 
the  N.  is  mountainous,  and  moorland. 

CARRACA,  La,  Spain.  See  Cadiz. 

CARR.®  or  CHARR®.  See  IIarran. 

CARRA  LOUGH,  15h  k^r'ra,  a small  lake  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  Kerry,  3^  miles  S.  of  Castlemaine  Harbor,  about  3 miles 
long  and  1 mile  broad. 

CARRANCA.  kaR-Rdn'kd,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas-Geraes,  between  Baependi  and  Sao  Joao-del-Rei. 

CAR/RAN-TU'AL,  the  highest  mountain  of  Ireland.  Mun- 
ster, CO.  of  Kerry,  in  the  Mac  Gillicuddy  Reeks  Range,  5 miles 
S.W.  of  Killarney.  Elevation,  3414  feet. 

CAR'RAR/,  a considerable  town  of  India,  Deccan,  30  miles 
S.E.  of  Sattarah,  86  miles  S.S.E.  of  Poona,  with  two  elegant 
pagodas,  and  a small  fort. 

CARRARA,  kaR-Rti'rd,  (anc.(7ara'na,)acity  of  Italy,  situ- 
ated 59  miles  S.W.  of  Modena,  on  the  Avenza,  2 miles  froia 
its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  6115.  It  has  a col- 
lege, an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  an  active  industry  in 
the  preparation  of  marble.  Chief  edifices,  collegiate  church, 
church  of  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  and  the  Ducal  Palace.  The 
streets  are  ornamented  with  elegant  fountains.  At  Monte 
Sagro,  in  its  environs,  are  the  famous  marble  quarries, 
which,  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  have  furnished  the 
valuable  statuary  marble  of  Carrara.  The  principal  quar- 
ries, those  of  Torano,  employ  upwards  of  1200  men.  The 
port  of  embarcation  is  at  L’.\venza. 

CARREGA,  k^R-Ri'gd.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Genoa,  province  of  Novi.  Pop.  3334. 

CARREIRA  (kfc-Ri/e-ra)  ISLANDS,  a small  island  group 
of  Spain,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Galicia,  province  of  Corunna,  22 
miles  N.IV.  of  Vigo. 

CAR'RENTEEL^  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone. 

CARRETAO,  kiR-Ri-td'6xG,  a town  of  Brazil,  120  miles 
E.  N.E.  of  Goyaz.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
mining. 

CARRIACOU,  kdr're-d-koo/,  the  largest  of  the  Grenadine 
Islands,  (British  West  Indies,)  20  miles  N.E.  of  Granada. 
Length,  7 miles;  breadth,  from  2 to  4 miles.  It  is  well  cul- 
tivated ; chief  crop,  cotton.  On  its  W.  side  is  Hillsboro’  town 
and  harbor,  in  lat.  12°  27'  N.,  Ion.  61°  30'  W. 

CARRICAL,  or  KARICAL.  kar-re-kdl',  a town  of  Hindo- 
stad,  in  the  Carnatic,  coast  of  Coromandel,  152  miles  S.  of 
Madras:  lat.  10°  55' N.,  Ion.  79°  53'  E.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  importance,  and  strongly  fortified;  but  is  now 
wholly  dismantled. 

CAR/RICK,  a division  of  Ayrshire.  See  Avrshire. 

CARRICK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Wexford. 

CARRICK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Kildare. 

CARRICK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  West- 
meath, 

CARRICK,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn.sylvanla. 

CARRICK,  or  CAR'RICKBAG/GOT,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
Leinster,  co.  of  Louth. 

CAR'RICKAHOO'LY  is  an  old  tower,  co.  of  Mayo,  5 miles 
W.N.AV.  of  Newport. 

CARRICK-A-REDE,kSr'rik-a-reed',  an  insulated  ba.saltic 
rock  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Antrim,  about  4|  mileS  N.W.  of  Bal- 
lycastle,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a chasm  60  feet 
wide,  and  more  than  80  feet  deep. 

CAR'RICKBEG',  formerly  CARRICK'.MACGRIF'FTN,  a 
town  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  and  14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Water- 
tbrd.  on  the  Suir,  here  cros.sed  by  a bridge  which  connects 
It  with  Carrick-on-Suir.  Pop.  2680.  It  has  remains  of  a fine 
abbey  of  the  fourteenth  century.  See  al.«o  C.\rriok-on-Suik. 

CAR'RICKFEIUGUS.  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough, seaport,  market-town,  and  parish  of  Ireland.  Ulster, 
co.  of  Antrim,  on  Belfast  Lough.  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Belfast. 
Fop.  of  town,  3885 ; of  parliamentary  borough,  9379.  It  was 
foruKU'ly  a place  of  strength,  and  has  some  remains  of  fortifi- 
cation?, rai.sed  in  1576.  The  parish  church,  containing  noble 
morftiments,  including  those  of  the  Chichester  family,  com- 
municated formerly  by  a still  existing  subterraneous  passage 
with  a monastery,  on  the  site  of  which  Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
erected  the  noble  castle  of  Joymount.  Carrickfergus  Castle, 
erected  about  1128,  still  maintained  as  an  arsenal,  and 
mounting  some  heav>  cannon,  is  on  a rock  projecting  into 
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the  lough.  Other  principal  edifices  are  a Roman  Catholic 
and  various  dissenting  chapels,  branch  bank,  and  several 
schools  and  charitable  establisments.  Vessels  of  100  tons 
can  now  unload  at  the  pier,  but  the  trade  is  not  flourishing. 
The  borough  sends  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
William  III.  landed  here  in  1690.  In  1760,  the  town  and 
castle  were  taken  by  the  French,  who  were  soon  forced  P re 
embark. 

CAR'RICKMACROSS.f  or  MAGH'EROSSf,  a market  t*  -ttj 
and  parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Monahan,  on  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Dunkalk. 
Pop.  1997.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a castle,  built  by  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  to  whom  the  town  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  in  the  possession  of  whose  family  the  estate  remains. 

CAR'RICK-ON-SHAN/NON,  a disfranchised  parliament- 
ary borough  and  market-town  of  Ireland.  Connaught,  ca- 
pital of  the  county  of  Leitrim,  on  the  Shannon,  across  which 
it  communicates  with  a suburb  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
by  a bridge  of  11  arches,  19  miles  N.N.W.  of  Longford.  Pop. 
1984.  It  has  a court-house,  infantry  barracks,  and  some 
trade  in  connection  with  Lough  Allen  coal-mines.  It  sent 
two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  till  disfranchised  at 
the  Union. 

CAR/RICK-ON-SUIR,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land, Munster,  CO.  of  Tipperary,  on  the  Suir,  here  crossed  by 
a bridge,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  13  miles  S.  of  Clon- 
mel. Pop.  8339.  It  was  formerly  enclo.sed  by  walls,  and  has 
a parish  church  of  high  antiquity,  a fine  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel. a nunnery,  (with  a large  school,)  a monastery,  a castle, 
(formerly  belonging  to  the  Ormonde  family,)  a prison, hospital, 
and  barracks.  Recent  improvements  in  the  river  enable 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  to  approach  the  town,  which 
has  an  export  trade  in  corn  and  cotton;  and  monthly  fairs. 
The  vicinity  is  fertile  and  well-wooded.  About  4 miles  south- 
ward is  Curraghroore,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford. 

CAR’RIDEN,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co  of  Lin- 
lithgow. 

CAR'RIGAIIOLT',  a maritime  village  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Clare,  on  a ba3’^  of  the  same  name,  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
10  miles  W.  of  Kilrush.  It  has  a pier, at  which  agricultural 
produce  is  shipped,  and  is  frequented  by  fishing  craft.  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  on  the  verge  of  a cliff 
overhanging  the  sea.  Pop.  426. 

CAR'RIG  ALINE,'  or  BEA'VER,  a maritime  parish  of  Ire- 
land, Munster,  co.  of  and  8 miles  S.  E.  of  Cork,  on  Coi  k 
harbor.  Pop.  7489,  partly  employed  in  fine  marble  and 
slate  quarries.  The  village,  though  now  unimportant,  was 
designed  bj'  an  earl  of  Cork  to  be  made  the  rival  of  Cork 
city ; in  it  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Carrigaline,  a castle 
of  the  Desmonds;  and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a religious 
house,  and  of  a Danish  fort. 

CAR'RIGAL'LAN,  a barony  of  Ireland,  forming  the  S.E. 
district  of  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught.  Length,  19^  miles  • 
breadth,  7 miles. 

CAR'RIGAIVLAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  of 
Leitrim. 

CAR'RIGDOW'NAM,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

CAR'RTGNAVAR/or  DUNBULLOGE,  dun'bul-15g',  a pa- 
rish of  Ireland,  Munster  co.,  of  Cork. 

CAR/RIG-0-GUN'NEL,or  CARRICK AQUICY,  a village  of 
Ireland,  Munster,  co.  and  5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Limerick.  Its 
ruined  castle  on  a lofty  rock  was  formerly  a stronghold  of 
the  O’Briens,  Kings  of  Munster,  hut  blown  up  at  the  siege 
of  Limerick,  in  1691. 

CAR'RIGRO'HANE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of 
Cork. 

CARRIGTOIIILL,  k^r'rig-ton'-hil,  almost  k^r'rig-toiP,  a 
village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  3 miles 
W.  of  Middleton.  Pop.  3976.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  parish  are  curious  subterraneous 
chambers,  within  circular  intrenchments,  called  Danish 
camps. 

CARRIGUFOYLE,  kir're-ga-foiP,  a small  i.sland  of  Ire- 
land, Munster,  co.  of  Kerry,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 

2 miles  N.  of  Ballylongford,  with  a castle,  once  the  chief 
seat  of  the  O’Connor-Kerry. 

CARRIL,  kaB-ReeP,  a town  of  Spain,  Galicia.  10  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Pontevedra.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ulla.  The 
average  value  of  exports  is  about  56,0001. ; imports,  35,0001. 
Pop.  1100. 

CARRILLON,  (Fr.  pron.  kiR'Reery6Nv',)a  village  cf  Canada 
East.  CO.  of  Two  Mountains,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  50  miles 
from  Montreal.  It  contains  4 hotels  and  several  stores. 

CAR'RINGTON,  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh. 

C.4RRINGTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

CARRION,  kdR-Re-onl,  a river  of  Spain,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Asturias,  flows  S.  and  falls  into  the  Pi- 
suerga.  22  miles  N.E.  of  Valladolid,  after  a course  of  7.5 
miles,  exclu.sive  of  windings. 

CARRION  DE  CALATRAVA,  kaR-Re-on'  dA  kaia  trl'va, 
a town  of  Spain.  9 miles  N.E.  of  Cinda<l  Real.  Pop.  2608. 

CARRION  DE  LOS  CESPEDES,  kdR-Re  on'  dA  loce  the? 
pA/nAs,  a town  of  Spain,  14  miles  IV.  of  Seville. 

CARRION  DE  LOS  CONDES.  kda-Re-on'  dAloce  kon'dAs,  a 
town  of  Spain,  21  miles  N.  o'"  Paleucia,  on  the  Carrion 
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Pop.  2500.  It  stands  on  a liill,  enclosed  by  rninons  walls, 
and  has  9 churches,  with  several  convents  and  hospitals. 
Formerly  ca))ital  of  the  district  of  same  name,  and  fortified. 

CAIt'KITUNK,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine. 

CAK/KIZO,  a po.st-oftlce  of  Webb  co.,  Texas. 

CARROLL,  k^r'rol,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  'I'he 
greater  part  of  the  S.W.  boundary  is  formed  by  Lake  Winni- 
piseogee,  which  separates  it  from  Belknap  county.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Ossipee  and  Saco  Rivers,  and  contains  seve- 
ral lakes  and  ponds,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Ossipee  Lake. 
It  has  numerous  small  streams,  which  afford  valuable 
water-power.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  mountainous. 
Ossipee  Mountain  and  Conway  Pe.ak  are  comprised  wdthin 
the  limits  of  this  county.  The  soil,  though  hard  and  diffi- 
cult of  cultivation,  is  generally  productive.  Named  in 
honor  of  Charles  Carroll,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Capital,  Ossipee.  Pop.  20,465. 

CARROLL,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Maryland,  border- 
ing on  Pennsylvania,  contains  about  500  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  the  sources  of  Patapsco  and  Gunpowder  Rivers, 
and  by  Pike  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  in  some  parts 
rocky;  the  soil  is  naturally  thin,  but  has  been  improved. 
Two  mines  of  copper  and  one  of  iron  are  worked  in  the 
county.  Capital,  Westminster.  Pop.  24,533,  of  whom  23,750 
were  free,  and  783  slaves. 

C ARROLL,  a county  in  the  8.S.W.  part  of  Virginia,  bor- 
dering on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  440  square  miles. 
The  New  River  or  Kanawha,  flows  along  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  county,  which  is  also  drained  by  Reedy  Island 
River  and  Chestnut  Creek.  The  Blue  Ridge  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  S.E.  Much  of  the  laud  is  rough  and  hilly; 
the  greater  part,  however,  is  w^ell  adai)ted  to  grazing.  Cop- 
per, iron  ore,  and  lead  are  found  in  the  county.  The  Grayson 
Sulphur  S])rings,  on  the  bank  of  New  liiver,  have  some 
reputation  as  a place  of  summer  resort.  It  is  intersected  by 
two  new  turnpike-roads.  < (rganized  in  1 842,  having  been 
previously  included  in  Floyd  county.  Capital,  Ilillsville. 
Pop.  8012,  of  whom  7750  were  free. 

CARROLL,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Georgia,  bordering 
on  Alabama,  contains  572  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Chattahoochee  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers.  The  surfiice  is 
traversed  by  several  ridges.  The  soil  is  based  on  granite 
and  other  primary  rocks ; a large  portion  of  it.  however,  is 
fertile.  This  county  contains  gohl-niines,  which  have  been 
worked  and  found  profitable.  It  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  water-power.  The  county  wais  formed  in  1826.  Capital, 
Carrollton.  Pop.  11,991,  of  whom  10,129  were  free,  and  1862 
slaves. 

CARROLL,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Missis- 
sippi, has  an  area  of  about  850  square  miles.  The  Yazoo 
River,  in  connection  with  the  Tallahatchie,  forms  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  coTinty,  which  is  also  watered  by  the  Yallo- 
busha  and  Big  Black  Rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly  level. 
The  bottom  lands  of  the  Yazoo  are  of  great  extent;  the  soil 
is  alluvial  and  extremely  fertile.  Steamboats  navigate  the 
Yazoo  in  this  county  at  all  seasons,  and  its  branches  are 
navigable  in  winter.  Capital,  Carrollton.  Pop.  22,035,  of 
whom  8227  were  free. 

CARROLL,  a parish  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Loui- 
siana, bordering  on  Arkansas,  is  situated  between  Missis- 
sippi River  and  Boeuf  Bayou.  Area,  about  1050  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  Tensas  River  and  Macon  Bsiyou.  The  sur- 
face is  nearly  level.  Capital,  Providence.  Pop.  18,052,  of 
whom  4144  were  free,  and  13,908  were  slaves. 

CARROLL,  a county  in  the  N.N.W.  p.art  of  Arkans.as,  bor- 
dering on  Missouri,  contains  10.38  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  King’s  River  and  Long  Creek,  affluents  of  White  River. 
The  surface  is  diversified;  the  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Very 
beautiful  yellow  variegated  marble  is  found  in  this  county. 
Capital,  Carrollton.  Pop.  9383,  of  whom  9053  were  free,  and 
330  slaves. 

CARROLL,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Tennessee,  has  an 
area  of  about  625  square  miles.  The  South  Fork  of  Obion 
River  rises  in  the  county,  and  Big  Sandy  River  flows 
through  it.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  highly 
productive  and  extensively  cultivated.  Capital,  Hunting- 
don. Pop.  17,437,  of  whom  13,.373  were  free,  and  4064  slaves. 

CARROliL,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  :^^entucky,  border- 
ing on  Indiana,  has  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles.  'J'he 
Ohio  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.,  and  the  Kentucky 
River  divides  the  county  into  nearly  equal  parts.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  rolling,  except  the  hills  near  the  Ohio, 
some  of  which  are  high  and  rather  steep.  The  soil  is  calca- 
reous and  fertile.  The  surface  rock  of  the  county  is  lime- 
stone. Organized  in  1838.  Capital,  Carrollton.  Pop.  6579, 
of  whom  5533  were  free. 

CARROLL,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area 
of  360  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Conotteii,  Sandy,  and 
Yellow  Creeks.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly ; the  soil 
fertile.  Stone  coal  and  iron  ore  are  abundant  in  the  county. 
The  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal  passes  through  it.  Capital 
Carrollton.  Pop.  15,738.  ’ 

CARKOLL,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Indiana, 
contains  378  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Wabash  and 


Tippecanoe  Rivers.  The  surface  is  partly  level  and  part) 
undulating,  and  the  soil  highly  productive.  About  one 
fifth  of  the  county  was  occupied  by  a prairie,  and  the  othe 
portions  by  forests  of  the  oak,  walnut,  beech,  sugar-ma])l© 
Ac.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Wabash  and  Eili 
Canal,  and  is  liberally  supplied  with  water-power.  Caiutal 
Delphi.  Pop.  13,489. 

CARROLL,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Illinois,  hat 
an  area  of  416  square  miles.  The  Mississij)pi  forms  its  W 
boundary,  separating  it  from  Iowa,  and  it  is  drained  by 
Plum,  Elk,  Horn,  Otter,  and  Rush  Creeks.  The  surface  i? 
undulating,  and  diversified  with  prairie.s  and  tracts  of  tim- 
ber, the  former  of  which  are  the  most  extensive.  The  soil 
is  productive.  A considerable  (piantity  of  lead  is  procured 
in  this  county.  Organized  in  1836.  Capital,  Mount  Car- 
roll. Pop.  1 1,7-33. 

CARROLL,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Mis- 
souri, has  an  area  of  700  square  miles.  The  Missouri  River 
navigable  by  steamboats,  forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.  and 
Grand  River  on  the  E.;  the  county  is  also  drained  by  W ya- 
conda  and  Big  Creeks.  The  surface  in  some  i)arts  is  undu- 
lating, and  presents  extensive  prairies  alternating  with 
forests  of  oak,  black  walnut,  sugar-mai)le,  and  hickory.  The 
soil  is  generally  ijroductive.  Limestone  and  s.andstoue  are 
abundant  in  tiie  county.  T'he  streams  furnish  valuable 
water-power.  Capital,  Carrollton.  Pop.  9763,  of  whom  8695 
were  free. 

CARROLL,  a county  in  the  W central  part  of  Iowa,  has 
an  area  of  .576  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Racoon 
River,  and  the  Middle  Coon  or  Middle  River.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  route  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Missouri  Railroad.  P(jp.  281. 

CARROLL,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

CARROLL,  a post-township  of  Coos  co..  New  Hampshire, 
80  miles  N.  of  Concord.  Pop.  276 

CAi;ROL[j,a  post-township  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York, 
23  miles  S.E.  of  Maysville,  is  drained  by  Conewango  Creek. 
Pop.  1525. 

CARROLL,  a township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1895. 

CARROLL,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1294. 

CARROLL,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 1907. 

CARROLL,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsjdvania. 

CARROLL,  a township  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1208. 

CARROLL,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CARROLL,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  about  22 
miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

CARROLL,  a townshii)  of  Ottaway  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  757. 

CAKROLL  or  CARROLLTON,  a post-village  in  Carroll 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Wabash  P.iver,  and  on  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  about  75  miles  N.N.W.  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

CARROLL,  a village  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois,  60  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Peoria. 

CAR'ROLLSYILLE,  a post- village  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi, about  210  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

CAR'ROLLTON,  a post- township  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Erie  Railroad.  Pop.  779. 

CARROLLTON,  a post-Aillage  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a few  miles  N.W.  of  Ebensburg,  has  1 Catholic  cha- 
pel, and  abotit  100  inhabitants. 

CARROLLTON,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland. 

CARROLLTON,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Carroll 
CO.,  Georgia,  on  Little  Tallapoosa  IHver,  140  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Milledgeville.  The  situation  is  elevated  and  healthy. 
The  village  contains  a court-house,  2 academies,  several 
churches,  2 hotels,  and  a masonic  lodge.  Several  profitable 
gold-mines  are  worked  in  the  county.  Pop.  319. 

CARROLLTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pickens  co.,  Ala- 
bama, on  the  W.  side  of  iiubbub  Creek,  172  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Montgomery.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  and  populous 
district.  Two  newspapers  are  published  in  Carrollton.  Pop. 
about  600. 

CARROLLTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  stage-road  from  Jackson  to  .Memphis,  9C 
miles  N.  of  the  former.  It  has  about  700  inhabitants. 

CARROLLTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Jefferson  pa- 
rish, Louisiana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  7 miles 
above  New  Orleans,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad 
Many  persons  who  are  employed  in  business  in  the  citj 
have  their  residences  in  Carrollton.  The  public  gardens 
ofthis  place  attract  large  numbers  of  visitors.  Free  popu- 
lation, 1756. 

CARROLLTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Ark- 
ansas, on  Long  Creek,  125  miles  N.N.W.  of  Little  Hock. 

CARROLLTON,  (formerly  PORT  WILLIAM,)  a post-town 
capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  River,  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River,  and  about  4? 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  considerable  business 
and  contains  a fine  court-house,  3 or  4 churches,  1 academy 
2 or  3 mills,  2 i)iano  factories,  and  a ropewalk.  Tavo  news- 
papers are  issued  here.  Pop.  estimated  at  1000. 
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CARROLLTOX,  a post-village  of  Centre  township,  capital 
of  Ca.T0ll  CO.,  Ohio,  125  miles  K.N.E.  of  Columlnis.  It  has  a 
public  square  in  the  centre,  and  contains  a court-house,  5 
churches,  2 printing  offices,  and  a number  of  stores.  This 
fillago  was  formerly  called  Cextrf.vili,e.  Cop.  721. 

CARROLLTON,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio, 
an  the  Miami  Liver  and  canal,  45  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati, 
has  about  300  inhabitants. 

CAR  ROLLTON,  a village  and  township  of  Carroll  co.,  In- 
diana, 60  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Indianopolis.  hop.  874. 

CARROLLTON,  a thriving  and  pleasant  post-village, 
capital  of  Greene  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  railroad  leading 
from  Alton  to  Springfield,  70  miles  S.W.  of  the  latter.  It  is 
situated  in  a populous  and  fertile  district.  'I’he  abundance 
of  stone  coal  and  timber  in  the  vicinity,  together  with  the 
facilities  of  transportation,  has  given  rise  to  several  manu- 
factories. Carrollton  contains  2 academies,  I free  school, 
and  4 or  5 churches.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here. 
Pop.  in  1850,  788 ; in  1860,  2752. 

CARROLL'I'ON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  Wyaconda  Creek,  8 miles  N.  of  Missouri  Rivei’,  and 
124  miles  N.W.  of  .lefferson  City.  Pop.  738. 

CAR/ROLLVILLE  or  CARROLLSVILLE,  a post-village 
of  Tishemingo  co.,  Mississippi,  220  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

CARROLL VILLE,  a poshvillage  of  Wayne  co.,  Tennessee, 
on  Cumberland  River,  110  miles  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

CAIVRON,  a river  and  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling, 
the  river  entering  the  Frith  of  Forth,  3 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Falkirk,  after  an  eastward  course  of  about  15  miles.  On  its 
N.  bank,  2 miles  N.E.  of  Falkirk,  is  the  village  with  the 
“Canon  Iron-works,”  carried  on  by  a company  who  employ 
about  2500  workmen  in  the  manufacture  of  all  descriptions 
of  cast-iron  goods,  and  from  15  to  20  vessels  in  the  export 
of  their  produce. 

CAR/RONSIIORE,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling,  2 
miles  below  Carron  Works.  Pop.  838. 

CARROUGES,  kaR'Roozh',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Orne.  15  miles  N.W.  of  Alen^on.  Pop.  in  1852.  2062. 

CAR/ROWMORE^  a lake  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  of 
Mayo,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Tulloghan  Bay.  It  contains  several 
islets,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  river  Munhin  into  the 
Owenmore. 

CARR  ROCK,  a portion  of  a reef  in  the  North  Sea,  off 
Fife-Xess  (Scotland,)  in  lat.  56°  17'  N.,  Ion.  2°  35'  W.,  11  miles 
IV.S.W.  of  Bell-rock  Lighthouse.  A masonry  beacon  on  this 
rock  was  completed  in  1818,  at  a cost  of  5000Z.  Elevation  30 
feetf 

CARRS'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Isle  of  Wight  co..  Virginia. 

CARRSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri. 

CARRU,  k^R-Roc/,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  Pied- 
mont, 6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Mondovi.  Pop.  3772. 

CAll'RYALL.  a township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Paulding  co.,  Obio.  Pop.  979. 

CAIVRYING  PLACE,  a post-village  of  Canada  Ea.st,  co.  of 
Prince  Edward,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte, 
5 miles  from  Trent.  It  contains  I store,  2 taverns,  and  a 
tannery.  Pop.  about  100. 

CAJtSE  OF  FALKIRK,  (f^l-kirkt,)  a district  in  Scotland, 
cos.  of  Linlithgow  and  Sterling,  extends  along  the  Frith  of 
Forth  from  Bo’ness.to  Airth. 

CAUSE  OF  GOWRIE,  (gdwhee.)  a district  in  Scotland,  co. 
of  Perth,  extends  for  15  miles  between  the  Tay  and  Sidlaw 
hills. 

CARSE  OF  STERfLING,  a district  in  Scotland,  extending 
from  Buchlyvie  to  the  E.  extremity  of  the  co.  of  Stirling, 
consists  of  a rich  agricultural  tract  of  30,000  acres. 

CARSEWILLE,  a village  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Vermilion  River. 

CARSII'ALTON,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Surrey,  with  a station  on  the  Epsom  Railway,  10  miles  S.S.W. 
of  London. 

CAR'SINGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

CAR'SON’S  LAKE,  in  the  W.  part  of  Utah,  receives  Car- 
son’s River,  but  has  no  outlet.  Length,  15  miles. 

CAPvSON'S  VALLEY,  a post-office,  Utah  co.,  Utah  Territory. 

CAR/SON  VILLE,  a poshvillage  of  Talbot  co.,  Georgia, 
about  80  miles  W.S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

CARSPIIAIRN,  kars-fairn',  or  CARSF'ERN,  kars-fSruZ,  a 
large  parish  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

CAR/STAIRS,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  of  Lanark. 

CARS'WELL’S  MILLS,  a vilLige  of  Scriven  co.,  Georgia. 

CART,  two  rivers  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew,  the  united 
stream  of  which  enters  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  6 miles  below 
Glasgow. 

CAltTAGENA,  kar-ta-jee'na.  (Sp.  pron.kaR-td-n.Vn3;  anc. 
CartluiJgo  No'va,  or  “New  Carthage,”  it  having  been  a 
principal  colony  of  the  Carthaginians.)  a celebrated  city  and 
Seaport,  and  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  Spain,  on  a noble 
bay  of  the  Mediterrane.an,  province,  and  27  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Murcia;  lat.  37° 36' 5"  N.,  Ion.  0°  56' 36"  W.  Pop.  in  1845, 
27,727;  in  1786  it  contained  60.000  inhabitant.s.  It  occupies 
the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  a small  jilain  extending  to  the 
harbor,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
pr.)tected  from  all  the  winds  by  surrounding  heights,  and  by 
an  Island  on  the  S.,  which,  as  well  as  the  city,  is  strongly 
ti,H2 
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fortified.  The  city,  though  dull,  dilapidated  and  unnealthy, 
owing  to  an  adjacent  swamp,  has  some  good  streets  and 
houses,  numerous  churches  and  convents,  a marine  school. 
Large  royal  hospital,  foundling  hospital,  town-hall,  and 
custom-house,  observatory,  theatre,  circus,  &c.  In  its  W’. 
division  are  docks  for  building  men-of-war,  an  arsenal,  and 
&hagneior  galley-slaves.  Its  port  communicates  with  the 
Segura  River  by  the  Lorca  Canal.  Its  manufactures  of 
cordage  and  canvas,  with  trade  in  baidlla  and  agricult  urai 
produce,  have  decayed,  but  it  still  has  a valuable  tunny 
fishery,  and  a glass  factory  recently  established  by  an  Eng- 
lish house ; and,  in  1843,  14  new  smelting-works  had  been 
set  up  here.  The  mines  of  Cartagena,  originally  w’rought 
by  the  Cathaginians,  were  rediscovered  a few  years  ago; 
and.  in  1839,  the  new  mine  of  La  Carmen  was  opened  suc- 
cessfully by  a joint-stock  company.  Since  then,  drainages 
and  mining  have  proceeded  vigorously.  Cartagena  was 
taken  by  Scipio,  b.  c.  208.  at  which  period  Livy  stafes  that  it 
was  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world.  It  was  ruined 
by  the  Goths ; and  its  modern  importance  dates  only  from 
the  time  of  Philip  II. 

CARTAGENA  or  CARTHAGENA,  kar-ta-jee'na,  (Sp. 
pron.  kaR-t3-HVn3.)  a city  and  seaport  of  New’  Gran’ada,  in 
South  America,  capital  of  a province  of  the  same  name,  on  a 
.small  sandy  peninsula,  connected  with  the  continent  by  an 
artificial  neck  of  land.  Lat.  (dome)  10°  25'  36"  N.;  Ion.  75° 
34' W.  On  an  i.sland,  communicating  with  the  city  by  means 
of  a wocden  bridge,  is  a large  suburb  called  Xiximani. 
Both  the  former  and  latter  are  surrounded  by  strong  forti- 
fications of  freestone;  and  at  a short  distance  from  the  city, 
on  the  mainland,  is  an  eminence  about  150  feet  high,  on 
which  is  built  a strong  fort,  comm.anding  the  fortifications. 
This  eminence  communicates  on  the  E.  with  a range  of 
more  elevated  hills,  terminating  in  a summit  550  feet  above 
the  sea,  on  which  stands  the  Aqgustine  monastery  of  Nues- 
tra  Senhora  de  la  Popa.  The  height  of  La  Popa  is  not  forti- 
fied ; which  is  unaccountable,  as  it  has  several  times  caused 
the  fall  of  Cartagena  without  a shot  being  fired.  The  port 
is  excellent,  and  is  the  only  one  on  the  coast  fit  for  the 
repair  of  vessels.  The  bay,  which  is  land-locked,  and  has 
smooth  water,  extends  from  N.  to  S.  7 miles,  and  affords 
excellent  anchorage.  There  were  two  entrances  to  the 
port — the  Boca  Grande,  close  to  the  town,  and  the  Boca 
Chica,  (“narrow  mouth,”)  many  miles  farther  S. ; but  the 
better  to  defend  the  approach,  the  former  has  been  blocked 
up  by  sinking  old  vessels  in  it.  In  consequence  of  this, 
ships  are  compelled  to  go  round  by  Boca  Chica,  a circuit  of 
30  miles,  to  gain  the  usual  roadstead  for  frigates,  which  is 
3 or  4 miles  from  the  town.  Two  strong  castles  defend  Boca 
Chica. 

The  town  and  suburbs  are  well  laid  out  and  well  built. 
The  houses  are  generally  of  stone,  two  stories  high,  with 
balconies  and  lattices  of  wood,  which,  in  this  climate,  has 
the  durability  of  iron;  and  the  streets,  though  not  very 
spacious,  are  straight,  and  well  paved.  Among  the  public 
building  are  numerous  churches  and  convents,  some  of 
them  very  splendid,  a general  and  a military  hospital,  a 
town-hall,  a theatre,  a circus,  and  a college  with  an  ave 
rage  attendance  of  200  students.  The  weather,  especially 
during  during  the  rainy  season,  is  excessively  hot;  and 
thus  both  heat  and  damp  combine  to  render  the  climate  in 
salubrious.  Leprosy  is  common,  and  3adlow-fever  often 
makes  fearful  ravages.  In  recent  years,  owing  partly  to 
greater  attention  to  cleanliness,  mortalit}'  is  said  to  have 
decreased.  The  chief  manufactures  are  ropes  and  sail-cloths. 
The  trade  of  Cartagena,  at  one  time  considerable,  has  de- 
clined very  much,  in  consequence  of  the  rivalship  of  the 
ports  of  Santa  Martha  and  Savanilla.  The  export  trade  is 
now  almost  confined  to  specie  and  bullion,  conveyed  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam-Packet  Company  to  Eng- 
land. In  1845,  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  ves.«'els  w'ere 
39;  tonnage,  5541 ; value  of  cargoes  imported,  56,7 86L;  ex- 
ported, 13,4881.  In  1846,  the  vessels  numbered  42;  tonnage, 
6502;  cargoes  imported,  62,708Z. ; exported,  48,712Z.  A canal 
of  80  miles,  to  connect  the  Bay  of  Cartagena  w ith  the  river 
Magdalena,  is  now  in  progress,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  on 
its  completion  the  trade  of  Cartagena  will  revive.  Pop.  ahmt 
18,000. 

CARTAGO,  kaR-tl'go,  a river  and  bay  of  Central  America, 
on  the  Mosquito  Coast;  the  river  rising  about  lat.  14°  37' 
N.,  and  after  a N.N.E.  course  of  about  45  miles,  entering  the 
bay,  which  is  a large  lagoon  communicating  with  the  Carih 
bean  Sea.  in  lat.  15°  20'  N.,  and  extending  between  Ion.  83° 
35'  and  84°  15'  W. 

CARTAGO.  a town  of  Central  America,  capital  of  Costa 
Rica,  on  a river  of  its  owm  name.  It  was  formerly  a placi' 
of  considerable  commercial  importance,  and  had  a popula- 
tion of  about  37.000.  It  then  contained  3000  hou.ses  and 
8 churches,  of  w’hich  all  but  1 church  and  100  houses  were 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  September  2,  1841.  Npr) 
the  town  is  Mount  Cartage,  rising  11.480  feet  above  the  se.v 
level,  and  pre.senting  indications  of  having  at  one  time  been 
an  active  volcano. 

CARTAGO,  a town  of  New  Granada,  province  of  Popayan, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cauca,  on  the  Viega,  Tho  streets  ar<* 
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broad  and  straight,  and  it  has  a spacious  and  handsome 
square,  a cathedral,  two  parish  churches,  and  a well-con- 
ducted Lancasterian  school.  Its  trade  is  principally  in 
dried  beef,  live  pigs,  fruits,  coffee,  superior  cacao,  and  to- 
bacco. The  sugar-cane  thrives  well  here.  Minerals  of  vari- 
ous kinds  abound,  and  the  hills  contain  nitre.  Cartago  is 
the  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  Bogota.  The  climate  is  hot,  but 
dry  and  healthy.  Pop.  5500. 

CAKTAMA,  kaR-tl'md.,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  21  miles 
W.  of  Malaga,  on  the  Guadaljore.  Pop.  1993. 

CARTAYA,  kaR-tPyS,  a town  and  port  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lusia, 9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Ilueva,  on  the  Piedra.  It  has  a 
prison,  hospital,  public  granary,  (now  used  as  a session- 
house.)  custom-house,  and  an  old  Moorish  castle,  now  con- 
verted into  a cemetery ; docks  for  ship  and  boat  building, 
and  a marine  store-house.  In  1843,  57  vessels  entered  and 
sailed  from  the  port ; tonnage,  2907.  The  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple are  fishermen.  Pop.  4097. 

CAR'TER,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Tennessee,  bor- 
dering on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  estimated  at  350 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected'by  Watauga  River,  a navi- 
gable branch  of  the  Ilolston.  The  Iron  Mountain  forms 
the  S.E.  boundary  of  the  county,  and  the  surface  is  among 
the  highest  portions  of  the  state.  The  mountains  are  co- 
vered with  fore.sts  of  good  timber,  and  contain  mines  of 
iron  which  are  thought  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  soil  of 
the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  streams  furnish  abundant  mo- 
tive-power, which  is  employed  in  several  iron-works.  The 
East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad  passes  near  the  W. 
border  of  the  county.  Capital,  Elizabethtown.  Pop.  7124, 
of  whom  6750  were  free,  and  374  slaves. 

CARTER,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kentucky,  has  an 
area  of  about  550  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Big  Sandy  River,  (navigable  for  keel-boats,)  which  separates 
it  from  Virginia,  and  intersected  by  Little  Sandy  River  and 
Tygart’s  Creek.  The  surface  is  broken  by  hills  which  con- 
tain abundance  of  iron  ore  and  stone  coal.  Excepting  the 
river  bottoms,  the  land  is  too  rough  for  cultivation.  Salt  is 
procured  from  springs  near  Sandy  River.  Carter  county 
was  formed  in  1838,  and  named  in  honor  of  William  G. 
Carter,  a member  of  the  Kentucky  Senate.  Capital,  Gray- 
son. Pop.  8516,  of  whom  8207  were  free,  and  309  slaves. 

CARTER  CAMP,  a post-office  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CARTERET,  kaR'teh-rd/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Manche,  on  a bay  of  the  same  name,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Gerfleur,  opposite  Jersey,  in  the  English  Channel. 

CAR'TERET,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pamlico  Sound,  contains 
about  450  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Newport 
River,  and  partly  separated  from  the  sea  by  long,  narrow 
islands,  on  one  of  which  is  Cape  Lookout.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  by  swamps,  and  forests 
of  pitch  pine.  Capital,  Beaufort.  Formed  in  1729,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  land.  Pop.  8186,of  whom  6217  were  free,and  1969  slaves. 

CAR/TERET,  an  island  of  the  South  Pacific,  in  Solomon 
Archipelago.  Lat.  8°  50'  S. ; Ion.  160°  48'  E.  It  bears  the 
name  of  the  English  navigator  who  discovered  it  in  17 67. 

C.A.IPTER-FELL.  Scotland.  See  Cheviot  Hills. 

CARTER  HILL,  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CARTER’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Albemarle  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

CARTERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana, 
17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

CARTER’S  STATION,  a posLoffice  of  Greene  co.,  Ten- 

tL6SS00. 

CARTER’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Nicholas  co.,  Kentucky. 

CAIVTERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co..  New  York, 

CARTERSVILLE,  a village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  .James  River  and  Canal.  47  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 
It  has  1 church,  several  stores,  and  about  50  dwellings. 

CARTERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Darlington  district, 
South  Carolina. 

CARTERSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Geor- 
(.na,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Western  Railroad,  2 miles  from  the 
Etowah  River,  and  143  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

CARTERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. 

CARTHAGE,  karRhij,  (L.  Carthafgo,  Gr.  Kapx')^"*') 
cJifdon.)  the  ancient  capital  of  a famous  country  of  the  same 
name  in  Northern  Africa,  the  site  of  which  is  believed  to  be 
a few  miles  N.  of  the  city  of  Tunis,  on  the  N.  p irt  of  a small 
peninsula.  Lat.  36°  55' N. ; Ion.  10°  E.  About  thirty  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  City,  (b.  c.  161,)  the  Romans 
attempted  to  establish  a colony  on  its  site,  \vkich  did  not 
prosper;  but  a second,  under  the  name  of  Colonia  Carthago, 
rose  into  importance,  and  became  the  first  city  of  Roman 
Africa.  In  439,  the  Vandals,  under  Genseric,  seized  it.  It 
was  retaken  by  Belisarius  in  553,  but  was  finally  destroyed 
by  tiie  Saracens  in  698.  The  few  ruins  that  now  exist  be- 
long to  the  Roman  city.  Not  a trace  remains  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian metropolis.  In  1841,  a monument  was  set  up  in  the 
locality  by  the  French,  in  memory  of  their  King  Louis  IX., 
(better  known  as  St.  Louis,)  who  died  of  the  plague.  May  25, 
1270,  while  besieging  the  neighboring  city  of  Tunis. 
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CARTHAGE,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine  32 
miles  N.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  503. 

CARTHAGE,  a post-village  in  Wilna  township,  Jefferson 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  right  bank  of  Black  River,  16  miles 
E.  of  Watertown.  It  contains  5 churches,  an  academy,  a 
bank,  and  1 new.spaper  office ; also  5 tanneries,  3 flour-mills, 
5 saw-mills,  2 furnaces,  1 rolling-mill,  1 nail  factory,  and  1 
oil  and  flax-mill.  The  river,  which  furnishes  extensive 
water  powor,is  crossed  here  by  two  bridges.  Pop.  about  2000, 

CARTHAGE,  a village  of  Monroe  co..  New  York,  on  the 
Genesee  River,  at  the  lower  falls,  2 miles  N.  of  Rochester. 
It  has  a steamboat  landing. 

CARTHAGE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Moore  co..  North 
Carolina,  about  60  miles  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

CARTHAGE,  a post-village  of  'Tuscaloosa  co.,  Alabama, 
about  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  'Tuscaloosa. 

CARTHAGE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Leake  co.,  Missis- 
sippi, 65  miles  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

CAR'THAGE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Panola  co.,  Texas, 
about  200  miles  in  a direct  line  N.  by  E.  of  Galveston. 

CARTHAGE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Smith  co., 
Tennessee,  on  Cumberland  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Caney  Fork,  50  miles  by  land  E.  of  Nashville.  It  has  an 
academy  and  1 or  2 churches. 

CAR'i’HAGE,  a post-office  of  Campbell  co.,  Kentucky. 

CAR'THAGE,  a township  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1127. 

CARTHAGE,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton, 10  miles  N.  of  the  former. 

CARTHAGE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Rush  co.,  Indi- 
ana, on  the  Blue  River,  and  on  the  Shelbyville  and  Knights 
town  Railroad,  about  33  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis.  It 
has  an  active  trade,  and  is  the  second  village  of  the  county 
in  size.  The  river  affords  water-power  for  several  mills. 

CARTHAGE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hancock  co.,  Illi- 
nois, 12  miles  from  the  Mississippi  river,  and  13  miles  by 
railroad  E.  of  Keokuk;  contains  5 churches,  1 bank,  and  1 
newspaper  office.  Pop.  about  1200. 

CARTHAGE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jasper  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  Spring  River,  about  220  miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson 
City. 

CARTHAGE,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa. 

CARTHAGE  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New 
York. 

CABTIIAGENA.  See  C.'vRTagena. 

CAR'THAGE^NA,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio. 

CARTHAGO.  See  Cartago. 

CAR'THAGO,  the  ancient  name  of  Carthage,  which  see 

CAIVTICAY,  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co.,  Georgia. 

CAR'HLAND,  a township  of  Kent  co..  Michigan.  Pop.  406. 

CART/MEL,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster,  on  Morecombe  Bay,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Lancaster 
Pop.  in  1851.  5123.  The  town  lies  in  a romantic  valley,  and 
has  an  old  church,  formerly  a part  of  the  priory  founded  by 
an  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  1188. 

CART  WORTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

CARUPANO,  kd-roo-pi^no,  a seaport  town  and  district  of 
Venezuela,  province,  and  57  miles  N.E.  of  Cumana,  within 
a few  miles  of  Cariaco,  agreeably  situated  at  the  opening 
of  two  fine  valleys.  Lat.  10°  40'  N.;  Ion.  63°  22'  W.  A bat- 
tery, seated  on  an  eminence,  defends  the  port.  It  has  some 
traffic  in  horses  and  mules;  and  in  1847,  the  arrivals  at  the 
port  were  22  vessels;  tonnage,  789;  departures,  67;  ton- 
nage, 1186.  Pop.  5000. 

CARVALHO,  kaR-vdPyo,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  of  the  same  name,  16  miles 
S.E.  of  Coimbra. 

CAR/VER,  a post-township  of  Plymouth  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, 38  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1186. 

CARVER’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Jessamine  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

CARVER’S  HARBOR,  a post-office  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine. 

CAR/VERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

CARWERTON,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CARWILLE,  a village  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Washington 
CO.,  Illinois,  about  2 miles  N.W.  of  the  Kaskaskia  River. 

CARVIN-EPINOY,  kaR'vdN«t-d'pee'nwd/,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  14^  miles  E.S.E.  of  BeOiune, 
near  a station  of  the  Railway-du-Nord.  Pop.  4038.  It  has 
manufactures  of  beet-root,  sugar  and  starch. 

CARVOIERO,  or  PENICHE.  See  Cape  Carvoeiro. 

CAR'WAIC,  a ruined  seaport  town  of  British  India,  pro 
sidency  of  Madras,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cauly  River,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Goa.  In  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  it  was  an  important  seat  of  Euro- 
pean commerce. 

CA'RYSFOOT  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  a coral 
reef  encircling  a lagoon,  in  lat.  20°  44'  b.;  Ion.  138°  22'  W. 

CA'RYSFOR'T,  MACREDtDIN,  or  MOYCREE'DIN,  a dis- 
franchised borough  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wicklow, 
5 miles  S.W.  of  Rathdrum.  it  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
Proby  family,  in  whose  fine  seat,  near  the  village,  is  a curl 
ous  ancient  obelisk,  100  feet  high. 

CA^RYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio. 
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OARYTENA,  kl-re-tee'nl  a Tillage  of  Greece,  in  Arcadia, 
17  miles  W.  of  Tripolitza.  near  the  Carbonaio.  It  has  an 
old  castle,  for  years  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  chief 
Colocotroni.  Pop.  WOO. 

CAGtYVILLE,  a village  of  Genesee  co.,  New  York,  con- 
tains 7 stores.  2 churches,  and  a flourishing  academy. 

CASA15A,  kl-s3'bd,  or  CASSABA,  kiis-sd/bi,  a town  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  Anatolia,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Smyrna.  It- has  two 
handsome  mosques,  some  dirty  streets,  and  a bazaar.  It  is 
renowned  for  its  pears  and  melons,  which,  with  cotton  and 
cotton  manufactures,  composeqts  principal  exports. 

CASABA  or  CASSABA,  a town  of  A.sia  Minor,  pashalic  of 
Karamania.  64  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Konieh.  It  is  enclosed  by 
ruinous  walls,  is  mostly  built  of  stone,  has  a good  bazaar, 
and  presents  many  traces  of  former  prosperity. 

CASA-BRANCA,  ki'si-brin'ki,  a new  town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  .3000. 

CASA-BIIANCA,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas- 
Geraes.  Pop.  2000. 

CASACALENDA,  ki-si-ki-l?ntdi,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Molise,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Campobasso,  at  the  foot  of 
a hill.  It  has  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  in  good  Tus- 
can style,  and  a convent.  Silk-worm.s  are  reared  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  district  produces  wine  and  fruit  of 
good  quality.  Pop.  5190. 

CASACCIA,  k^-sSt'chd.  (Qer.  Kasdtsch,  kd-sitcht,)  a village 
of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Grisons,  capital  of  the  valley  of 
Bregaglia,  S.  of  Mount  Septimer,  and  13  miles  N.E.  of  Chia- 
venna.  Pop.  250.  It  is  an  entrepot  for  goods  passing  be- 
tween Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  Italy. 

CASALANGUID.'\,  kd-sd-Un/gwe-di  a village  of  Naples, 
province  of  Abruzzo  Citra.  11  miles  S.W.  of  Vasto.  Pop.  2306. 

CASAL  BELLOTTO,  kd-sdP  b6l-lot/to,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cremona.  Pop.  1340. 

CASAL  BORDINO,  kd-sdP  boR-deehic,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Vasto. 
Pop.  1600. 

CASAL  BORE,  kd-sdP  bo'ri,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Piincipato  Ultra,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Ariano.  Pop.  1640. 

CASAL  BORGON  K,  kd-sdP  boR-gc/nd,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Sardinian  States,  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Turin.  Pop.  2091. 

CASAL  BUTTANO,  kd-sdP  boot-td/no,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Cremona.  Pop.  3903. 

CASAL  CIPRIANI,  kds-sdP  che-pre-d/nee,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  Naples,  province  of  Molise,  6|-  miles  W.  of  Campobasso. 

CASAL  BI  PRINCIPE,  kd-sdP  dee  prin^che-pd,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  14  miles  S.W. 
of  Caserta. 

CASAL  BUNI,  kd-sdP  doo^nee,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Naples, 
province  of  Molise,  21  miles  S.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  2700. 

CAS  ALE.  kd-sdfld,  a province  of  Sardinia,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Po.  Area,  327  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1852,  121,860. 

CASALE.  (anc.  Bndincnmtugus,?)  a town  ot  the  Sardinian 
States,  capital  of  the  province  of  Casale,  division,  and  18 
miles  N.N.M'.  of  Alessandria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po. 
The  citadel,  founded  in  1590  by  Duke  Vicenzo,  was  one  of 
the  strongest  in  Italy.  The  castle  or  palace  is  still  stand- 
ing, but  the  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  promenades, 
and  the  defences  are  now  insi'inificent.  The  cathedral  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  7 42.  There  are  several  other  churches, 
a seminary,  several  convents,  two  hospitals,  an  orphan  hos- 
pital. college,  public  library,  theatre,  corn  magazine,  seve- 
ral silk-spinning  mills,  a parade,  and  public  garden.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  inconsiderable.  Casale  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  and  district  court  of  justice.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  marquisate  or  duchy  of  Montferrat,  where,  in 
1640,  the  Due  d’llarcourt  defeated  the  Spaniards.  Casale 
was  taken  and  retaken  several  times  by  the  French  and 
Austrians,  and  it  formed,  for  a time,  part  of  the  department 
of  .Marengo,  in  the  French  Republic.  Pop.  17,061. 

CAS.\LK.  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont, 
province  of  Pallanza.  on  the  Strona.  Pop.  1900. 

CASALE.  a town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  20  miles  S.K.  of  Sora.  Pop.  1600. 

C-4.SALE,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  7 miles  S.  E.  of 
Treviso. 

CASALE  DELLA  TRINITA,  ka-sani  d^lfla  tre-ne-ta/,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province  of  CapitaTiata,  on  Lake 
Salpi.  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Foggia.  There  are  salt-works  in  the 
neighborhood,  lelonging  to  the  crown.  Pop.  3800. 

CASALE  DI  LECCE.'kd-saiA  dee  iJt'chA,  a town  of  Italy, 
In  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  34  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Aqulla.  Pop.  1072. 

C.AS.ALE  LO  STURNO.  kd-sd/l.dlo  stooR/no,  a town  of  Italy, 
In  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  1 uiile  N.E.  of  Fri- 
gento.  Pop.  2U’>0. 

CASALE  NUOVO,  kd-sd/lA  noo-o^vo,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Tuscany,  province  of  Pisa,  16  miles  .N.  ot  Cainpiglia. 

CASAL  M.AGGIORE,  kd-sdR  mdd-jo'rA,  a town  of  Lom- 
bardy, 22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cremona,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  4907. 
It  has  manufactures  of  ghias,  earthenware,  and  cream  of 
tartar. 

CASALNOCETTO,  ka-sdl-no-chSt/to,  a village  of  Piedmont, 
6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Tortona.  Pop.  1130. 

CAS.M.NOVO,  kd-.sdl-no'vo,  or  CASAL-NUOVO,  kd-sdl 
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I noo-o^vo,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  9 
miles  N.IV.  of  Nicastro,  near  the  Savuto.  Pop.  1610. 

CASALN  UOA'O,  kd-Scdl-noo-o^vo,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Citra,  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Castrovillari,  near  tho 
Gulf  of  Taranto.  Pop.  6130. 

CASALN UOVO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Naples,  3^ 
miles  E.  of  Casoria.  Pop.  2800. 

CASALNUOVO  or  CASALNOVO,  a town  cf  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Citra,  14  miles  S.S,E.  ot  Sala.  Pop.  1700. 

CASALNUOA^O,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata, 
15  miles  S.AV.  of  St.  Severo.  Pop.  24u0. 

CASAL-PUSTERLENGO,  kd-sdPpoos-tfeR-lSn'go,  a town  of 
Northern  Italy,  government  of  Milan,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Lodi, 
on  the  Brembiolo.  It  is  the  seat  of  several  public  offices, 
and  contains  a parish  church  and  sanctuary;  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  silk  goods  and  earthenware,  and  carries 
on  a considerable  trade,  particularly  in  Parmesan  cheese, 
which  is  here  made  in  great  quantities.  Pop.  5601. 

CASALTRINITA,  kd-sdl-tre-ne-td/,  a village  of  Naples, 
See  CA.SALE  DELLA  TRIXUTA. 

CASALVECCIIIO,  kd-sdl-vAk^ke-o,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Capitanata,  25  miles  AV.N.W.  of  Foggia.  Pop.  1600 

CASALVECCIIIO,  a village  of  Sicily,  on  a mountain,  23 
miles  S.W.  of  Messina.  Pop.  2000. 

CASALAMERI,  kd-sdl-ve-d/ree,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Sora.  Pop.  3670. 

CASAMANZA,  kd-sd-md7Pzd,  a river  of  AVestern  Africa, 
in  Senegambia,  enters  the  Atlantic  60  miles  S.  of  the 
Gambia  River.  On  the  N.  side  of  its  entrance,  the  French 
have  established  a trading  station. 

CASAMARCIANO,  kd-sl-maR-chd/no,  a village  of  Naples, 
pi’ovince  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  1^  miles  N.E.  of  Nola,  with 
1790  inhabitants,  and  a magnificent  and  rich  convent, 
founded  in  1134. 

CASAMASSIMA,  kd-sd-md.s^se-md.  a town  of  Naples,  13 
miles  S.  of  Bari.  Pop.  3750.  It  has  a convent  and  two  abbeys, 

CASAAIICCIOLA,  kd-sd-mit-chofla,  a town  of  Naples,  12 
miles  S.AY.  of  Puzzuola,  at  the  foot  of  Alount  Epomeo.  Pop. 
3420.  It  has  thermal  springs  and  baths. 

CASANARE,  kd-sd-ndfl-a,  a river  of  New  Granada,  issuing 
in  the  mountains  of  Chita,  and  after  anE.  course  of  about  ISO 
miles  through  immense  plains,  falls  into  the  Meta  a little 
E.  of  the  confluence  of  the  Chire.  Lat.  5°  58'  N.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  small  craft  throughoiit  the  year. 

CASANARE,  a town  of  New  Granada,  on  the  above  river. 
Lat.  5°  56°  N.;  Ion.  71°  50'  AV.  It  has  a good  harbor,  and 
900  inhabitants,  chiefly  Indians., 

CASANARE,  a province  of  New  Granada,  department  of 
Boyaca,  extending  from  the  E.  slope  of  the  Andes  to  the 
Orinoco. 

CASANDRINO,  kd-sdn-dreehio,  a village  of  Southern 
Italy,  6 miles  N.  of  Napless.  Pop.  2900. 

CASANOA’A,  kd-sd-no^vd.  a town  of  Naples,  province  ol 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  2 miles  N.AA’.  of  Caserta. 

CASAPULLA,  kd-sd-pooPld,  a town  of  Naples,  3 miles  N 
W.  of  Caserta,  on  the  road  to  Capua. 

CASARABONELA.  kd-sd/rd-bo-n,aGd,  a town  of  Spain,  29 
miles  AV.N.AV.  of  Malaga.  Pop.  4666.  It  has  considerable 
commerce  in  wine  and  fruit. 

CASARANO,  k.d-sd-rd'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Gallipoli.  Pop.  2600. 

CASAR-DE-CACERES,  kd/saa  dd  kd'thd-rds,  a town  of 
Spain,  10  miles  N.N.AA'.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  4047,  employed  in 
linen  weaving  and  manufactures  of  leather. 

CAS.AIIES,  kd/sd-r&s,  a town  of  Spain,  52  miles  W.S.AY.  of 
Malaga.  Pop.  4500.  It  has  active  manufactures  of  leather, 
and  brandy  distilleries. 

CASARICIIE,  kd-sd-ree'chd.  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia, 
62  miles  E.  of  Seville,  on  the  Yeguas.  Pop.  2125. 

CASARZA,  kd-saRd'zd,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  Sar- 
dinian States.  6 miles  S.E.  of  Chiavari.  Pop.  900. 

CASAS-DE-IBANEZ,  kd'sds-dd-ee-bdn/ydth,  a town  of 
Spain,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Albacete.  Pop.  3270. 

CASAS-DE-MILLAN,  k.Vsds-dd-meel-ydn/,  a village  of  Es- 
tremadura,  20  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Caceres,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tagus.  Pop.  1817. 

CASAS-DE-A'ES,  kd/sds  dd  v§s,  a town  of  New  Castile,  32 
miles  N.E.  of  Albacete.  on  the  borders  of  A’aleucia,  and  the 
right  bank  of  the  Gabriel.  The  inhabitants  are  eng.aged  in 
weaving,  and  in  trading  in  grain,  fruits,  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk.  Pop.  3385. 

CASAS-GRANDES,  kd/sds-grdnMds,  a town  ofthe  Mexican 
Confederation,  state  of  Chihuahua,  35  miles  S.  of  Llanos, 
apparently  at  one  period  a place  of  considerable  extent,  as 
the  country  for  some  distance  around  it  is  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  buildings  capable  of  accommodating  30,000  inha- 
bitants. Its  present  population  may  amount  to  about  3000. 

CASATE-NUOA’O,  kd-sd/td-noo-o/vo.  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  18  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Milan,  with  a church  and  small 
convent.  Pop.  2400. 

CASBIN,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Kasbin. 

CAS'CADiZ,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  579. 

CASCADE,  a post  office  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Virginia. 

CASC  ADE,  a township  bi  Kent  co.,  Michigan.  Pop  89i 
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CASCADE,  a village  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Michigan,  140  miles 
N.  hy  VV.  of  Detroit. 

CASCADE,  a post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  56  miles 
N.E.  of  Iowa  City.  Pop.  of  Cascade  townsliip  1094. 

CASCADE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wis- 
cori.siii,  90  miles  N.E.  of  Madison. 

CASCADE  CTTV,  the  capital  of  Skamania  co..  Washington 
Territory,  on  the  Columbia  River,  at  the  Ca.scade.s,  50  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Fort  Vancouver. 

CASCADE  RANGE,  a chain  of  mountains  in  the  W.  part 
of  Oregon,  running  in  general  nearly  N.  and  S..  at  the  dis- 
tance of  from  100  to  200  miles  from  the  Pacific.  It  is  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California.  The  highest 
summits  of  the  Cascade  Ibinge  vary  from  10,000  to  17,900 
feet,  tlie  latter  being  the  altitude  of  Mount  St.  Elia.s,  in 
Russian  Amei  ica,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  highest  land 
in  North  America.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  cascades 
of  the  Columbia,  which  are  formed  where  this  river  bref>,ks 
through  the  Cascade  liange. 

CA.SCAES,  kis-k^'^s,  almost  kii.s-kd'^ngs,  a seaport  to  vn 
of  Portugal,  in  Estremadura,  on  the  Atlantic,  15  mil  js  W. 
of  Lisbon.  Pop.  2500.  It  has  a small  harbor  protected  by 
two  fia  ts,  and  manufactures  of  woollens. 

CASCA.NTE.  kds-kdu'td.  (anc.  OuacKnUum.)  a town  oVSpain, 
in  Navarre.  53  miles  S.  of  t’amplona,  on  the  Queiles.  P-  -p.  2928. 

CASCANTE,  a village  of  Spain,  10  miles  S.  of  Terael. 

CASCAVEL,  kds-kd-v^P,  a new  town  of  Brazil,  fo  inded  in 
1841.  in  the  province  of  Ceara,at  the  foot  of  the  mo  in  tain  of 
same  name,  on  the  river,  and  40  miles  S.W.  of  the  port  of 
Ceara.  Pup.  of  district,  in  1845,  8690. 

CASCIA,  kd'slid,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  in  Uuibria,  for- 
merly capital  of  the  government  of  same  name  in  the  Pon- 
tifical Slates,  13  miles  E.  of  Spoleto.  Pop.  3200. 

CASCl ANA-DEI-BAGNl,  kd-shd'nd-dtPee-bdntyee,  a vil- 
lage of  Tuscany.  16  miles  S.E.  of  Pisa,  on  a hill  in  the  Val 
d’Era.  Pop.  1152. 

CASCIANO.  kd-sh.d'no,  a village  of  Tuscany,  9 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Florence,  on  the  Ema.  in  the  Vale  of  Arno.  Pop.  1800. 
The  name  Casci.vno  is  also  applied  to  numerous  other  small 
places  in  Tuscany. 

CASCl  .N' A,  kd-sheetud,  a village  of  Tuscany,  8 miles  E.S.E. 
of  i’i.sa.  on  the  Arno.  Pop.  in  1845.  2588. 

CAtiK'i).  a post-township  in  Cumberland  co.,  Maine,  on 
Crooked  Creek.  45  miles  W.S.VV'.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1116. 

C.VSCO.  a township  of  St.  Clair  co..  Michigan.  Pop.  1084. 

CAStCOB,  a parish  of  England  and  Wales,  cos.  of  Radnor 
and  Ilcretbrd. 

CASCO  BAY,  Cumberland  co.,  Maine,  lies  between  Cape 
Elizabeth  and  Cape  Small  Point.  It  extends  E.  from  Port- 
land about  20  miles,  and  contains  upwards  of  300  islands. 

CASELLE,  kd-s6ldA  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States.  8 
miles  N.N'.W.  of  Turin.  Pop.  4288.  It  has  manufactures 
of  .silk  twist  and  paper. 

CASELLE,  kd-sePla,  a town  of  Lombardy,  6^  miles  S.W. 
of  1 odi.  I'op.  1500. 

CASELLE  LA.NDI,  kd-s^nd  IdnMee,  a village  of  Lom- 
bardy, 19  miles  S.E.  of  Lodi.  Pop.  2798. 

CASEN  EUIL.  See  Casseneuil. 

CASEllTA,  kd  sAn/td.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  in  a fine  plain,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Naples,  and  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Capua.  P.  10,895.  It  has  numerous  churches,  a 
convent,  a hospital,  a military  school,  and  fine  barracks;  its 
principal  edifices,  however,  are  a roval  palace  and  an  aque- 
duct. both  constructed  by  Vanvitelli  for  Charles  III.  The 
palace  is.  in  point  of  size  and  architecture,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  royal  residences  in  Europe,  and  compiises  a 
chapel,  and  a large  theatre,  decorated  with  columns  from 
an  ancient  temple  of  Serapis.  The  park  is  of  vast  extent. 
The  gardens  are  supplied  with  water  by  the  fine  aqueduct, 
extending  hence  from  Airola,  nearly  27  miles  distant.  Near 
Caserta  is  the  royal  silk  factory  of  St.  Lencio,  where  700  or 
800  persons  weave  annually  from  2000  to  3000  pieces  of 
gros  de  Niples. 

CASEBT.d  VECCIIIA,  kd-s^u/td  v^ktke-d.  a small  fortified 
town.  3 miles  N.E.  of  Caserta.  Pop.  12l0.  It  is  an  arch- 
bishop's see,  and  has  a cathedral  and  an  episcopal  palace. 

CASE’S,  a posfioffice  of  Travis  co..  Texas. 

CASE'VILLE  a post-village  of  Ulster  co..  New  York,  76 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

CAhSEY.  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Kentucky.  Area, 
350  S(4uare  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Green  River,  and  the 
Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  River.  The  surface  Is  high  and  broken. 
Formed  in  1806,  and  named  in  memory  of  Colonel  William 
Casey,  a pioneer  in  the  settlement  of  Kentucky.  Capital, 
’.iberty.  Pop.  6,466,  of  whom  5800  w'ere  free,  and  666 slaves. 

CASEY,  a townsliip  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Georgia. 

CASEY,  a post^vilh,ge  of  Clarke  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Na- 
tional Road,  mo  miles  E.  of  Springfield. 

CAUSEY  VI LLE,  a post-office  of  Copiah  co.,  Mississippi. 

CASEY V’lLLE.  a post-village  of  Union  co..  Kentucky,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  220  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Fi'ankfort. 

CASII.\N,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Kasiian. 

CASllEEN't  BAY,  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  of  Galway,  ia 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  island  of  Garomna.  easy  of  access,  and 
with  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  large  ships. 
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CASIPEL,  a city,  and  parliamentary  and  municipa'  h.i 
rough  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Tippeiary,  49  uhfi.s  J't.N.K. 
of  Cork,  on  the  road  to  Dublin.  Pop.  of  the  city,  7036;  of 
parliamentary  borough,  8027.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rock  of  Cashel, 
a limestone  height,  on  which  is  the  most  interesting  as- 
semblage of  ruins  in  Ireland,  consisting  of  a round  tower 
a chapel  of  Saxon  and  Norman  architecture,  the  ancient 
cathedral,  a castellated  palace,  and  the  ruins  of  an  abbey, 
all  within  an  enclosed  area.  Principal  edifices,  the  new  and 
elegant  cathedral  and  parish  chuich,  a nunnery.  Roman 
Catholic  and  other  chapels,  the  Infirmary,  Ilosiiital,  Na- 
tional School,  Tovvn  Commissioner's  house.  Court-house,  In- 
fantry Barracks,  and  the  Archbishop  s Palace,  containing  a 
good  libi'ai'y.  Near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  the  lloro 
Abbey,  and  of  a Dominican  priory.  Cashel  is  an  arch- 
bishop’s see,  now  combined  with  the  see  of  Waterford, 
where  the  diocesan  resides.  It  sends  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Donald  O'Brien,  King  of  Limerick, 
and  bis  nobles,  swore  allegiance  to  Henry  II.,  at  Cashel, 
in  1172. 

CASHEL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Longford. 

CASIPER’S  VALLEY,  a post-otfice  of  Macon  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

CASHG.AR,  Chine.se  Toorkistan.  See  Kashgar. 

CASH'IE.  a small  river  of  North  Carolina,  flows  S.E. 
through  Bertie  county,  and  enters  Roanoke  River  about  10 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Winilsor. 

C A S f I M E R E*.  K ASH  M 1 R.  K AC H E M I R or  ( ' ACH  E M 1 R E, 
kdsh  meert.  written  also  K.\SCHE.MIR  and  KACHMIR.  a 
country  of  Hindustan,  Punjab  dominions,  comprised  between 
lat.330  27'and  34° 37'  N.,  and  Ion.  740  3i)'and  7r,o  14'  E.  Area 
estimated  at  4500  square  miles.  It  consists  of  an  extensive 
valley  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  lying  N.W.  and  S.E.  from 
.'>5(0  to  6000  feet  above  the  .sea,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
'ny  lofty  mountains,  secondary  ranges  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  alluvial  plain  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  estimated 
at  7o  miles  long,  by  40  miles  broad.  The  mountain  range 
which  encloses  the  valley  is,  on  the  N.,  called  the  Durawur 
and  Kuhiarna  Mountains;  N.E.,  the  llaramuk  and  Sona- 
murg  Mountains:  E.,  the  snowy  Panjal ; S;,  the  Futi  Panjal 
and  Panjal  ofBanihal:  and  W.,  the  I’ir  Panjal.  Excepting 
for  a fifth  part  of  the  circumference  S.W.  of  the  capital  Seri- 
nagur,  their  summits  ajipear  to  be  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  The  highest  peak  seems  to  be  the  Pir  Panjal.  15.000 
feet  high,  on  the  S.W.  boundary  of  the  valley;  and  on  the 
N.E.  the  llaramuk  is  13.000  feet.  The  mountains  generally 
appear  to  be  of  basaltic  formation,  presenting  at  times 
beautiful  amygdaloidal  trap:  in  the  N.W.  schi.stous  rocks, 
penetrated  by  quartz  veins,  rise  to  the  height  of  500  or  1000 
feet;  and  N.W.  of  these  gypsum  appears.  Primary  rocks 
are  rare,  and  though  granite  blocks  are  sometimes  met 
with,  that  rock  has  not  been  found  in  situ.  Pebbly  conglo- 
merate. sandstone,  and  clay,  overspread  large  spaces  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Iron  has  been  found  abun- 
dantly, imbedded  in  the  limestone;  lead  is  worked,  and 
cojiper  is  known  to  exist  in  the  valley.  Plumbago  abounds 
in  the  Pir  Panjal;  excellent  limestone  exists  in  inex- 
haustible quantities,  some  of  it  in  the  form  of  fine  1 lack 
marble.  The  valley  is  entered  by  numerous  passes,  11  of 
which  are  said  to  be  practicable  for  hor^^s,  but  none  of  them 
for  wheeled  carriages.  The  most  important  are  the  Bar.a- 
mula  and  Punch,  on  the  W.  frontier,  the  latter  8500  feet 
high;  Banihal  on  the  S.,  9690  feet;  and  Nabog  on  the  E., 
all  practicable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Pir  Panjal 
I’ass  is  12,500  feet  high;  and  the  Bundipur,  leading  to 
Iskardo.  is  11.271  feet.  Cashmere  is  watered  by  theJhylum 
or  Behut,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  the  8.E. 
frontier,  flows  N.W.  through  the  centre  of  the  valley,  re- 
ceiving numerous  streams  from  both  sides.  The  prim-ipal 
lakes  are  the  Dal  or  City  Lake,  close  by  the  capital,  6 miles 
long  by  4 broad;  the  Manasa  Bui;  and  the  Great  Wullur 
Lake,  which  is  merely  a shallow  expansion  of  theJhylum, 
20  miles  long  by  9 broad.  The  smaller  lakes  are  Opun  and 
WusiK.ira;  and  numerous  small  expanses  of  water  in  the 
mountains.  The  whole  of  the  valley  is  thus  most  admirably 
supplied  with  the  means  of  ii-rigation. 

'i'he  soil  is,  in  general,  exceedingly  fertile.  Rice  is  the 
principal  crop,  the  returns  being  from  thirty  to  forty  fold, 
and  in  favorable  sea.sons  as  high  as  fifty  or  sixty.  Wheat, 
barley,  millet,  buckwheat,  and  maize,  are  also  cultivated. 
Tobacco  is  cultivated,  but  to  a very  limited  extent;  cot 


* In  familiar  discourse,  we  very  often  hear  this  name  accen- 
tuated on  the  first  syllable;  e fj.  in  the  phrase,  “a  Cr.slimere 
shawl."  Cashmere,  m such  cases,  may  be  considered  simply  as 
an  English  word,  having  become  thoroughly  anglicized.  When, 
however,  the  country  itself  is  spoken  of,  the  almost  invariable 
practice  of  the  best  speakers,  as  well  as  the  usage  of  the  poets 
will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  justify  the  pronunciation  above 
given. 

“ Who  has  not  heard  of  the  "Yale  of  Cash.mere, 

With  its  roses  the  brightest  that  earth  ever  gave? 

Its  temples,  and  grottos,  and  fountains  as  clear 

As  the  love-lighted  eyes  that  hang  over  their  wave?" 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 
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ton  more  larsely.  Great  quantities  cf  saffron,  of  excel- 
lent (luality,  is  grown,  and  most  of  it  exported.  Esculent 
vegetables  are  produced  in  great  variety  and  abundance, 
including  kidney-bean,  turnip,  cabbage,  beetroot,  radish, 
capiscuin,  &c.  Among  the  natural  productions,  the  most 
valuable  is  the  Shig'uira  or  water-nut.  the  seed  of  Trapa 
bispinosa.  on  which  a large  portion  of  the  poorer  inhabitants 
almost  wholly  subsist.  It  grows  in  the  Wullur  Lake,  from 
which  about  60,000  tons  are  annually  taken.  The  nuts  are 
eaten  raw,  boiled,  roasted,  or  ground  into  tiour,  and  made 
into  gruel,  and.  though  insipid,  are  extremely  nutritious. 
The  principal  fruits  are  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  apri- 
cots, &c.  Among  the  finest  trees  of  Ca.shmere  are  the  drod^ir 
or  IlimiUayan  cedar,  {Cedrus  deoilara,)  the  chunar,  (Plnta- 
nus  orientalis,)  the  poplar,  and  the  lime,  all  of  which 
abound,  and  attain  a great  size  and  luxuriance,  and  the 
wild  chestnut-tree,  growing  tc  a size  tar  exceeding  that  of 
the  European  variety,  some  measuring  100  feet  from  the 
ground  to  the  parting  of  the  branches.  Maple,  willow,  and 
white  thorn  are  common,  and  on  the  steep  declivities  of  the 
mountains,  birch,  alder,  and  various  kinds  of  pine.  Flowers 
of  various  kinds,  and  of  surpassing  beauty,  grow  every- 
where in  vast  profusion,  especially  roses,  which  are  care- 
fully cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  attar  extracted  from 
them. 

Ca.shmere  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  shawls.  The 
wool  u.sed  in  their  manufacture  is  of  two  kinds,  one  ob- 
tained from  the  tame,  and  the  other  from  the  wild  goat, 
wild  she>-p,  and  other  wild  animals.  The  fine  down  grow- 
ing next  to  the  skin  alotie  is  taken,  the  long  hairs  being  all 
picked  out  by  the  hand.  Three  weavers  are  employed  on 
an  embroidered  shawl,  of  an  ordinary  pattern,  tor  three 
months;  but  a very  rich  pair  will  oc.'cupy  a shop  for  18 
months.  The  demand  for  the  shawls  of  Cashmere  has.  from 
rarious  causes,  greatly  fallen  off  of  late  years,  and  is  still 
on  the  wane.  This  country  has  long  been  nearly  as  famous 
for  its  gun  and  pistol  barrels  as  for  its  shawls.  Paper, 
and  leather  for  saddlery,  are  also  manufactured,  both  of 
superior  quality;  the  paper  is  said  to  be  the  finest  made 
I in  India.  Lacquered  w'are,  of  the  most  beautiful  dcscrip- 

' tion  and  nicest  workmanship,  is  likewise  among  the  pro- 

] ducts  of  Cashmere;  and  the  lapidaries  excel  in  taste  and 

! skill  those  of  Europe;  the  attar  of  roses  made  in  the  vaiiey 

\ is  considered  superior  to  any  other.  The  total  amount  of 

the  annual  exports  of  Cashmere  has  been  estimated  at 
too  (lOUL.  and  the  imports  at  SO.OOOL 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  are  Mohammedans. 
In  t)hysical  qualities,  the  natives  of  Cashmere  excel  all 
other  branches  of  the  great  Indian  nation,  being  tall,  ro- 
bust. and  handsomely  f>rmed.  In  disposition  they  are 
lively,  witty,  and  good-humored,  but  addicted  to  all  the  vices 
common  to  the  other  tribes  of  India.  Their  language  is  a dia- 
lect of  Sanscrit,  containing  a large  admixture  of  Persian,  in 
which  the  records  and  correspondence  of  government  are 
written.  In  1586,  Cashmere  was  subjugated  by  the  Em- 
peror Akbar,  and  was  incorporated  in  his  empire.  The  Af- 
ghans vanquished  it  in  1752.  and  held  it  till  1819,  when  it 
was  comjuered  by  the  Sikhs,  and  continued  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Maharajah  of  the  Punjab  till  1849.  since  which 
period  it  ha.s  1 een  ui  der  the  protection  of  the  British.  Pop. 
about  2u0,000.  it  having  been  reduced,  in  twenty  years,  from 

800.000,  by  earthciuakes.  pestilence,  and  famine. Adj.  and 

inhab.  Cashmekian,  kiish-nWre-an. 

C.\SIl  .MERE,  capital  of  the  above  country.  See  Serix.aour. 

C.\SII  KIVER,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Illinois, 
falls  into  the  Ohio  near  its  mouth. 

C-VSirS  \OB.  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  Kentucky. 

C.\SlPTO\VN,a  post-village  of  Adams  co..  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  turnpike  between  Gettysburg  and  Chambersburg, 
9 miles  W.X.W.  of  the  former. 

C.\SlPYILLE,a  post-office  of  Spartanburg  district.  South 
Carolina. 

C-VStRETS,  a dangerous  group  of  rocks  in  the  English 
Ch.innel,  7 miles  W.  of  Alderney.  On  the  highest  is  a 
liiht-house,  in  lat.  49°  4:/  N’..  Ion.  2°  22'  \V.  Off  these 
rocks.  Prince  IVilliam,  son  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  his 
suite  perished  in  1119;  and  the  Victory.  110  guns,  foundered 
ill  1744. 

C.tSN'tyvlA.  a post-office  of  Ottawa  co..  Mi  higan. 

CASO.  SeeCvxo. 

C.\SOLA.  kd/so-li,  a town  of  Naples,  3 miles  E.  of  Castel- 
a-Mai'e.  Pop.  2780. 

C.VSOLA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  29  miles  S.W.  of 
Bologna. 

C.ASOLE.  k3/so-H,  several  villages  of  Tuscany,  the  princi- 
pal in  the  province,  and  15  miles  W.  of  Sienna.  Pop.  1113. 

C.\SOLI.  kiPso-lee.  a town  of  Najiles.  province  of  .\bruzzo 
Citra.  on  a mountain  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chieti.  Pop.  5510. 

C.\S  )R.\TE.  kd-so-rd't.-L  a town  of  .Northern  Italy,  in 
Ijombardy,  11  miles  N.  W.  of  Pavia.  Pop.  2956. 

C.\S  )RIA.  ktt-so/ree-A,  a town  of  Naples.  6 miles  N.N.E. 
of  N.aples.  It  has  4 fine  churidies.  and  is  the  residence  of  a 
district  judge.  Silk  is  produced  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pietro  Martino,  tin;  painter,  was  born  here.  Pop.  7924. 

CASPE,  kils'p.i,  a town  of  Spain,  in  .\ragon,  province  of 
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Saragossa,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  AlcaRiz,  on  tlie  left  bank  ol 
the  Guadalupe,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ebro,  on  sevoi 
ral  small  hills  and  in  the  intervening  valleys.  It  has  paved 
streets,  1 principal  and  9 smaller  s(iuares,  a hand.some 
Gothic  collegiate  and  2 other  chui’ches.  several  chapels, 
3 schools,  a town-hall  and  prison  in  a suppressed  convent, 
an  hospital,  and  .several  public  fountains.  It  has  manutao 
tures  in  wine  oil,  and  soap;  and  some  trade  is  also  carried 
on  in  grain  and  cattle.  Pop.  7500. 

CASPIAN  (kils'pe-.an)  SE A,  (anc.  L.,  Mafre  Caa'pium  vel  TT>n'' 
canium ; Gr.  Kaantta  OaXaaffa.)  a large  inland  sea,  lying  )»• 
tween  Europe  and  Asia,  or  more  precisely  between  lat.  36°  55' 
and  47°  30'  NL ; and  Ion.  46° 48'  and  55°  25'  E.  Greatest  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  760  miles;  greatest  breadth  S.  part  about  lat. 
45°  N.,  27C  miles ; narrowest  part  between  Cape  Apsheron 
in  Europe,  and  Cape  Tarta  in  Asia,  150  miles.  Bounded  N. 
and  W.  by  Russia  and  Persia,  E.  by  the  Kirgheez  steppe  and 
Khiva,  and  S.  by  Persia.  Area,  140,000  .siiuare  miles,  drain- 
ing, In  Europe  alone,  an  extent  of  850,000  square  miles. 
Although,  at  some  points,  the  Caspian  attains  a considera- 
ble depth,  (ll.an  way  having  in  one  place  found  no  bottom  at 
4S0  fathoms.)  it  is  remarkable  for  its  shallowness  generally, 
especially  along  its  shores,  where  it  seldom  exceeds  3 feet 
for  a distance  of  lOO  yards  from  the  land.  Its  E.  and  W. 
coasts,  particularly  the  former,  are  deeply  indented  with 
bays  and  gulfs,  while  the  southern  shores  are  almost  un- 
brok.eu.  The  principal  bays  on  the  Asiatic  side  are  Emba 
Bay,  Mertvoi  Gulf.  Karasoo  Inlet,  Manghishlak  Gulf,  Bay 
of  Alexander,  Kenderlinsk  Gulf,  Koolee  Deria  Bay.  and 
Biillchan  Bay.  On  the  opposite,  or  European  side,  occur  the 
gulfs  of  Kizil  Agatch  and  Kooma,  (Kouma.)  with  several 
less  marked  indentations.  The  only  one  on  the  southern 
coast  is  Astrabad  Bay,  if  the  inlet  of  Enzelee,  (Enzeli,)  which 
has  only  four  feet  of  water,  be  excluded. 

The  Caspian  contains  numerous  islands,  but  not  many 
of  any  great  extent.  The  largest  are  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
the  greatest  number  on  the  European,  particularly  about 
the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  and  along  the  coasts  to  the  N.E 
and  S.W.  of  them,  where  they  lie  closely  crowded  togethei 
in  countless  numbers,  most  of  them,  however,  being  mere 
islets. 

The  waters  of  the  Caspian  are  salt,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
so  as  those  of  the  ocean.  It  has  no  tides,  and  no  outlets,  its 
superfluous  waters  being  carried  off  solely  by  evaporation. 
In  the  region  of  the  Volga,  including  the  territory  from 
that  river  S.E.  to  the  Emba,  and  S.W.  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Soolak.  (Sulak,)  the  whole  .seaboard  is  composed  of  recent 
alluvium,  deposited  by  the  several  streams.  From  S of  the 
Soolak  to  Apsheron,  the  coast  is  of  upper  tertiai-y  formation, 
broken  into  at  some  points  by  carboniferous  strata.  S.  of 
Apsheron,  and  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea.  the 
coast  is  low  and  sandy — backed  at  some  distance  by  lofty 
hills.  The  eastern  and  south-eastern  coasts  have  generally 
a cretaceous  subsoil,  overspread  by  moving  sands,  and  are 
generally  flat;  Cape  Karagan,  formed  by  mountains  of  the 
same  name,  being  an  exception. 

Sturgeons  and  sterlets  are  caught  in  the  Caspian  in  great 
quantities;  and  there  are  also  salmon-trout,  perch  {Pn-ca 
uspi’r.)  Silui-us  glanis,  tAvo  kinds  of  carp,  and  porpoises. 
Seals  abound  in  the  upper  coasts,  and  tortoises  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Volga  and  the  Ural.  The  mollusca  are  few, 
said  to  be  only  four — C<(rdiuni  rusticum,  Cardium  trinxctriim, 
Mpa  edentala,  and  Mi/tilm  poh/moiybus.  The  chief  lislv  ry 
for  sturgeon  is  at  and  near  Astrakhan ; in  and  about  the 
River  Emba  it  comprehends  310  miles  of  coast,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ural  to  .Mertvoi  Gulf.  Many  thou.sand  persons 
are  employed  in  the  Russian  Upper  Caspian  fisheries:  and 
the  annual  amount  of  caviare  or  female  roes  obtained,  may 
be  taken  at  800.000  pound.s,  besides  20,000  pounds  of  isin- 
glass. the  produce  of  upwards  of  760.000  sturgeons  of  various 
kinds,  large  and  sm.ill.  The  number  of  seals  annually  taken 
is  nearly  100,000. 

The  only  ports  at  all  worthy  the  name,  on  or  near  the 
Caspian,  are  Astrakhan,  Bakoo,  Salian,  and  Astr.-ibad 
The  navigation  is  at  all  times  difficult,  and  often  perilous 
8feam-packets  on  it  have  recently  been  established.  The 
Kussian  fleet  in  the  Cas[iian  con.sists  of  13  vessels,  of  which 
four  are  brigs,  and  two  are  steamers. 

The  basin  of  the  Casjiian  is  most  extensive  on  the  N.  and 
W.,  from  which  it  receives  the  Ural,  the  Volga,  the  Terek, 
the  Koor.  and  numerous  other  streams  of  less  note.  By 
means  of  a eanal  cut  near  Tver  in  Bussia.  between  Mie  head 
streams  of  the  Volga,  and  the  rivers  Tverfza  and  Srblina, 
water  communication  is  establislu-d  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Baltic.  S..  the  basin  of  the  sea  is  limit (>d  by  the 
Elbrooz  Mountains:  and  E.,  the  sandy  wastes  of  Khiva  .send 
to  it  only  short  streams,  and  of  no  great  volume:  though 
on  this  oide  it  evidently  at  one  time  received  the  Oxns 
or  .\meo,  now  flowing  into  the  8ea  of  .\ral  Indeed,  the 
Caspian  and  Lake  Aral  were,  doubtless,  at  one  period  united. 

'I’he  notices  of  early  commerce  upon  or  by'  way  of  the 
Caspian,  are  few  and  uncertain.  The  chief  portion  of  the 
commerce  between  IVestern  Europf  and  India  was  arrijd 
on  })artly  by  its  waters,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Astrakhan,  on  the  Upper  Caspian,  and  Soldaia, 
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nerirly  In  the  same  latitude,  on  the  Black  Sea,  formed  the 
chief  entrepots  till  12S0.  wheii  the  latter  was  superseded, 
throuii’h  the  exertions  of  the  (ienoese,  for  their  own  establish- 
aient  at  Kaffa.  which  then  became  the  transit  station  for 
the  Asiatic-Kuropejin  trade,  and  so  continued  till  1453. 
The  Turks  having;,  at  this  time,  seized  Constantinople  and 
barred  the  Bosphorus,  the  accustomed  trade  was  forced  into 
other  channels,  and  the  Caspian  became  deserted,  except  by 
few  vessels  which  carried  on  a small  local  trade  between 
Muscovy.  Persia,  and  Ceuti  al  Asia. 

About  1560.  an  English  trading  company  endeavoured  to 
open  up  connections,  by  way  of  the  Caspian,  with  Persia 
anl  Turcomania,  but  with  no  good  results.  From  that 
time,  till  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  annals  of 
navigation  give  few  notices  of  this  sea.  At  the  latter  pe- 
riod, Peter  the  Great,  partly  in  the  hope  of  diverting  the 
Indian  trade  into  the  direction  of  his  southern  dominions, 
caused  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  to  be  explored  by  Dutch 
navigators  in  his  pay.  Ilis  intention  was  to  found  trading 
stations  on  ground  ceded  by  ti'eatv  or  taken  by  force,  on  the 
Persian  seaboard.  But  this  he  delayed  to  do:  and  when  he 
died,  his  project  lay  dormant,  and  the  Russians  made  no 
eucroachment  beyond  what  Peter  had  already  effected,  till 
the  reign  of  Catherine  II..  whose  conquests  in  its  southern 
region  were  not  secure  till  our  own  times. 

CASPII  MONTES  or  CASPIUS  MONS.  See  Elbrooz 
Mountains. 

CASS,  a county  in  the  N.AV.  part  of  Georgia,  contains 
714  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Etowah  River,  a 
branch  of  the  Coosa.  The  surface  is  diversified;  the  soil 
is  mostly  very  productive.  Here  iron,  marble,  and  lime- 
stone are  abundant;  gold,  copper,  lead,  titanium,  and  plum- 
bago also  occur.  The  streams  furnish  immense  w'ater-power. 
The  IVestern  and  Atlantic  Railroad  passes  through  the 
county.  On  the  bank  of  the  Etow'ah  River,  there  is  an  arti- 
ficial mound  which  is  75  feet  high,  and  1114  feet  in  circuit 
at  the  base.  It  contains  sjiecimens  of  ancient  pottery.  The 
county  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Lewis  Cass.  Capital. 
Cassville.  Pop.  15,724,  of  whom  11,442  were  free,  and  4282 
slaves. 

CASS,  a county  of  Texas,  situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
state,  bordering  on  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  contains  1224 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sulphur  Fork 
of  Red  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  Big  Cypress  Bayou  and  Soda 
Lake.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating.  The  bottoms  are 
swampy  and  mostly  uncultivated;  the  uplands  have  a deep, 
red  soil.  Rich  mines  of  iron  are  found  in  the  S.W.  part,  but 
not  worked  at  present.  The  bayou  and  lake,  which  dis- 
chaige  their  waters  into  Red  River  below  the  Raft,  are  na- 
vigated by  large  steamboats  during  nine  months  in  the 
year.  Capital,  Jefferson,  or  Linden.  Pop.  8411,  of  whom 
4936  were  free,  and  3475  slaves. 

CASS,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Michigan,  bordering 
on  Indiana,  contains  528  square  miles.  The  St.  Joseph  s 
River  touches  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  county,  which  is 
drained  by  the  Dowagiac  and  Christiana  Rivers,  and  con- 
tains a number  of  small  lakes.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; 
the  soil  is  said  to  be  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  state.  More 
than  half  of  thecounty  consists  of  oak-openings  and  i>rairies, 
and  the  other  portion  is  heavily  timbered.  It  is  intensected 
by  the  Central  Railroad.  Capital,  Cassopolis.  Pup.  in  1850, 
10,' 07;  in  ISfO,  17,721. 

CASS,  a county  in  tlie  northern  centra]  part  of  Indiana, 
contains  420  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Wabash 
and  Eel  rivers.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  excepting  the 
bluffs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers.  The  southern  part  is 
heavily  timb(*red,  and  the  northern  consists  of  jirairies. 
Iron  ore  and  good  building-stone  are  abundant.  The  Wa- 
bash and  Eel  Rivers  have  rajiid  cuirents,  and  afford  exten- 
sive water-power.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  W abash 
and  Erie  Canal.  Capital,  Logaiisport.  Pop.  16,843. 

CASS,  a county  in  the  western  central  paid  of  Illinois,  has 
an  area  of  about  350  siiuare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  Illinois,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Sangamon  River, 
which  streams  unite  on  the  borderof  thecounty.  Thesur- 
face  is  nearly  level, consisting  partly  of  prairie  and  partly 
of  timbered  land;  the  soil  is  excellent.  Capital,  Beards- 
town.  Pop.  11,325. 

Cass,  formerly  VAN  BUREN,  a county  in  the  western 
part  of  Missouri,  bordering  on  the  state  of  Kan.sas,  contains 
about  750  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  middle 
fork  of  Grand  River,  and  by  Big  Creek,  ami  also  drained  by 
numerous  other  creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating,  diver- 
sified with  prairies  and  groves,  the  former  of  which  are  the 
most  extensive;  the  soil  is  generally  good.  Limestone  and 
sandstone  are  abundant.  The  county  is  sui)]ilied  with  nu- 
merous springs  of  good  water,  and  valuable  mill  streams. 
C ipital,  llarrisonville.  Pop.  9794,  of  whom  8784  were  free, 
and  lOlO  slaves. 

CASS.  » »>ew  county  in  the  south-western  part  of  Iowa, 
h.is  an  area  of  576  s<|uare  miles.  The  Nishnabatona  River, 
an  attluent  cf  the  Missouri,  fiows  through  it  in  a south- 
westerly direction.  Capital,  Lewis.  Pop.  1612. 

CASS,  a newly  formed  county  in  the  N.  central  part 
of  Minnesota,  contains  about  5000  square  miles.  The 
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Mississippi  River  rises  on  the  N.W.  border  of  thecounty, 
and  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.  and  E.  It  is  drained  by 
Sauk,  Crow  Wing  and  Long  Prairie  Ri\ers,  *nd  surinkled 
over  with  numerous  small  lakes,  the  " st  ..noiaeratue  of 
which  is  Leech  Lake,  in  the  northern  part.  Lumber  is  the 
chief  article  of  export.  Pop.  150. 

CASS,  a township  of  Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania, 
Pop.  848. 

CASS, a townshij) of  Schuylkill  co., Pennsylvania.  P.6497 

CASS,  a i)ost-village  of  A'enango  co.,  Pennsylvania,  175 
miles  \V\N.\V\  of  Harrisburg. 

CASS,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Arkansas,  118  miles 
N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

CASS,  a post-ottice  of  Lawrence  co.,  Tennessee. 

CASS,  a post-townshij)  in  the  northern  part  of  Hancock 
CO.,  Ohio,  90  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  860. 

CASS, or  CASSTOWN,  a p(jst-village  in  Miand  co.,  Ohio, 
about  6 miles  E.  by  N.  from  Troy,  and  63  miles  from 
Columbus.  Pop.  about  450. 

CASS,  a township  in  Richland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1404. 

CASS,  a post-office  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan. 

CASS,  a township  in  Clay  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  538. 

CASS,  a township  in  La  I’orte  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  9.51. 

CASS,  a township  in  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  409. 

CASS,  a post-office  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana. 

CASS,  a post-office  of  Du  Page  co.,  Illinois. 

CASS,  a township  in  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  908. 

CASSABA.  two  towns  of  Asia-Minor.  See  Casaba. 

CASSADA^G.\,  a lake  in  Chautauqua  co..  New  York, 
about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Maysville.  Length,  3 or  4 miles. 

CASSADAG.\,  a post-village  of  Chautainpia  co..  New 
York,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  above  lake.  50  miles  S.S.W 
of  Buffalo. 

CASSANDRA  or  KASSANDRA,  kas-sin'dri  (anc.  Pal- 
a peninsula  of  European  Turkey,  province  of  Roo- 
melia,  between  the  Gulfs  of  Cassandra  and  Salonica.  It 
is  25  miles  in  length,  terminating  in  Cape  Pailluri.  Its 
greatest  breadth  is  about  12  miles,  but  at  its  junction 
with  the  main  land  the  distance  across  is  not  more  than 
3 miles. 

CASS.\NDRA  or  KASSANDRA,  (anc.  TorrmoJicus  Si^vus,) 
a gulf  of  Turkey  in  Europe.in  Room-Elee,. setting  up  between 
two  peninsulas,  the  extremities  of  which  are  called  Cape 
Pailluri,  and  Cape  Drepano.  Greatest  length  20  miles. 
.Average  breadth,  10  miles. 

CASS.YNDRI.Y,  Netherlands.  See  Cadsand. 

CASSANO.  kds-sdhio.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra,  34  miles  . of  Cosenza.  Pop.  4310,  many  of  whom  are  of 
Albanian  descent.  It  stands  in  the  concave  recess  of  a teep 
mountain,  around  an  isolated  rock  on  which  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle;  it  is  well  built,  and  has  a cathedral, 
several  convents,  a diocesan  school,  a hospital,  and  some 
mineral  springs.  Its  inhabitants  manufacture  maccaroni, 
stamped  leather,  table-linens  and  yarn,  and  fabrics  of 
cotton  and  .silk. 

CASSANO.  a town  of  Naple.s,  province,  and  18  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Bari.  Pop.  .3400. 

CASSANO.  a town  of  Naples,  Principato  Ultra,  9 miles 
S.W.  of  St.  Angelo.  Pop.  44-30. 

CASSANO  .MAGNAGO,  k^s-s3fno  min-yd'go,  a village  of 
Italy.  Lombardy, 23  miles  N.AV.  of  Milan.  Pop.  2433. 

CASSANO-SJPRA-ADDA,  kds-sd/no-so'prd-ad'dd,  a village 
of  Italy.  Lombardy.  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Milan,  on  the  rail- 
way to  Brescia.  It  has  extensive  silk-wmi’ks. 

C.4SSAN0  SPINOL.A.,  kds-sd/no  spe-no'ld.  a village  of 
Italy.  Piedmont.  10  miles  S.  of  Tortona.  Pop.  1149. 

CASSARO,  kds-sd/ro,  a town  of  Sicily,  18  miles  of  Syna* 
cuse.  Pop.  2001). 

CAS'SAY'.  KATH'EFAor  MUN'NIPOOR',  an  independent 
country  of  Farther  India,  mostly  between  lat.  24°  and  20° 
N.,  and  Ion.  93°  and  95°  E.,  having  on  the  N.  the  Naga 
territory,  (Assam,)  on  the  E.  and  S.,  the  Burmese  domi- 
nions, and  on  the  AY..  Cachar.  Its  area,  is  stated  at  7584 
S(iuare  miles,  and  population  at  75,840.  It  consists  of  a 
valley  about  2,5U0  feet  above  the  .sea.  inclosed  by  mountains, 
varying  fiaun  about  6000  to  8200  feet  in  height,  and  which 
ai-e  covered  with  dense  forests.  Its  rivers  are  tributary  to 
the  Barah  or  the  Irrawaddy;  the  principal  one  is  the  Im- 
phan-Toorel.  Rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  opium, 
mustard,  and  most  of  the  kitchen  vegetables  of  Europe  ai-e 
raised;  in  the  N..  (he  true  tea-plant  is  abundant.  Cassay  is 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses.  Cotton  cloths,  muslins, 
silk  stuffs,  and  some  iron  wares  are  manufactured,  and  ex- 
changed for  other  goods  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring countries.  The  people  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Hindoos  than  the  Burmese.  The  upper  classu..  profess  the 
Hindoo  faith,  and  Ca.ssay  may  be  considered  the  extreme 
eastern  limit  of  Brahminism.  The  government  is  vested 
in  an  hereditary  rajah,  assisted  by  a numerous  divan; 
and  the  political  condition  of  the  people  appears  to  present 
a favorable  contrast  to  that  of  theii'  eastern  neighbors 
The  principal  town  is  .Alunnipixu  under  which  name  also 
the  w'hole  district  is  generally  understood.  Cassay  belonged 
to  the  Burmese  before  1S2<),  but  it  was  rendered  independ 
ent  by  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo. 
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CASS  COE,  a post-office  of  Arkansas  co..  Arkansas. 

CASSrJL  or  KASSI'^L,  kds^sel.  {a.nc.  CasteVlum  Cuttolnim.) 
a walled  city  of  Jerinany,  province  Nieder-IIessen,  capital 
of  llosse-Cassel,  Is  beautifully  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Kulda,  91  miles  N.X.K.  of  Fi‘anktbrt-on-the-Main.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  Alstadt  or  Old  Town,  the  Upper  Neustadt  or 
Upper  New  Town,  the  Lower  Neustadt  or  Lower  New  Towir; 
with  the  Wilhelinshdhe  and  Frankfort  suburb  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  Leipzi';  suburb  on  the  ri^ht  bank. 
The  twc  portions  of  the  town  are  connected  by  a stone 
bridge  of  three  arches,  across  the  Fulda,  258  feet  in  length. 
The  Old  Town  stands  close  to  the  river  banks,  and  consists 
of  narrow  and  dirty  streets;  while  the  new  part,  built 
upon  an  elevation  fnmerly  occupied  )iy  a fortress,  is  airy, 
with  spacious  streets  and  handsome  houses. 

The  Upper  New  Town  contains  a number  of  squares,  in 
the  principal  of  which,  the  Fi-iedrich’s  I’latz.  stands  the  elec- 
tor’s palace.  an  inditferent  structure;  and  next  to  it,  the 
Museum,  the  hand.somest  building  in  the  town,  containing 
a library  with  lOO.OUO  volumes,  and  many  valuable  MSS. 
Within  the  same  edifice  is  a collection  of  antiquities, 
many  of  them  rare  objects  of  art  and  vertu,  including  some 
interesting  Roman  remains  found  in  llesse-Cassel ; coins, 
prints,  and  models;  and  a picture  gallery,  containing  1400 
pictures,  among  which  are  some  by  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
Vandyke,  Terburg,  &c.  This  sijuare  is  lined  on  three 
sides  by  a double  row  of  lime-trees,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
colossal  marble  statue  of  Frederick  1 1.  The  other  more 
noticeable  public  areas  are,  King’s  Platz.  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  and  remarkable  for  possessing  a sixfold  echo; 
C'harle.s’s  Platz,  in  which  is  a statue  of  the  Landgrave 
Charles;  and  William  s 8<iuare. 

In  the  Old  Town,  are  the  Old  Town  Hall,  the  govern- 
ment buildings,  the  Stadtau,  appropriated  to  public  amuse- 
ments; St.  .Martin's  Church,  with  the  catacombs  beneath  it, 
in  which  the  remains  of  the  sovereigns  of  llessel-Cassel 
are  deposited;  the  Lutheran,  the  Rrethrens.  and  the 
Garri.sou  churches;  a .synagogue,  an  orphan  hospital  and 
asylum,  an  arsenal  and  foundry  for  cannon,  and  a house 
of  correction.  In  the  Upper  New  Town  there  are,  besides 
the  buildings  spoken  of  above,  the  Mint,  a cadet  academy, 
lyceum,  a normal  and  civic  school,  a theatre,  the  New  Town 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a hospital,  and  an  in- 
firmary. The  Lower  New  Town  contains  an  ancient  fortress, 
now  u.sed  as  a state-pri.son  ; the  Lower  New  Town  church,  a 
Protestant  orphan  asylum,  an  infirmary,  a lying-in  hospi- 
tal. house  of  correction,  and  common  pri.son.  In  the  Leiiizig 
suburb,  area  hospital  and  infirmary;  in  the  Frankfort 
suburb,  a house  of  industry;  and  in  the  Wilhelmshbhe 
suburb,  a large  hospital. 

Cassel  has.  altogether,  8 churches — 7 Lutheran,  and  1 
synagogue,  witli  a dewi.sh  theoretical  and  practical  school. 
It  has  also  academies  tbi'  painting,  sculpture.  &c.,  an  obser- 
vatory. and  several  associations  for  the  promotion  of  trade, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures.  Its  trade  is  inconsiderable, 
but  is  improving.  Its  manutactures  compiise  cotton,  silk, 
and  woollen  fabrics,  damask,  linen,  kid  gloves,  carpets, 
porcelain,  musical  instruments,  gold  and  silver  lace,  earth- 
enware. lacquered  wares,  haidware.  leather,  &c.  There  are 
many  fine  walks  and  public  gardens  in  the  vicinity; 
among  the  latter  are  the  gardens  of  IVilhelmshbhe,  iti 
which  is  situated  the  electoi-"s  summer  palace.  Cassel  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  Pop.  tik.fidd. 

C'-\1SSUL  or  K.ASSEL.  (anc.  CJsteUlum  Troju/ni.)  ii  fortified 
town  of  llesse-Darmstadt.  province  of  Rhein-IIessen,  on 
the  light  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  Taunus  Railway, 
opposite  IMentz,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a bridge 
of  boats.  Pop.  2.500. 

CA.8SUL,  kds'siM'.  (anc.  Ca:<t('lf!um,)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  .Nord.  27  miles  N.5V.  of  Lille.  Pop.  in  1852, 
4:184.  It  stands  on  an  isolated  hill,  5.50  feet  in  height, 
which,  from  the  ttatness  of  all  the  adjacent  country,  com- 
mands a most  extensive  view;  it  has  remains  of  a .Jesuits’ 
convent  and  of  ancient  fortifications.  It  has  oil-mills,  salt- 
refineries.  and  an  active  trade  in  cattle,  butter,  and  poultry. 
A railway  connects  it  with  Dunkerque  and  Lille.  Cassel 
was  formerly  fortified,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  im- 
portant military  events. 

CASSKN.  kds-s5nt.  or  KASS.\N,  kds-s3nJ.  a town  of  East 
Africa,  territory  of  Rei'tat.  a country  lying  immediately 
S.  of  Nubia,  and  \V.  of  the  .S.IV.  portion  of  Abyssinia,  on  the 
Tumat. 

CASSKNEUIL,  kdss'nuP.  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Lot-et-J!aronne,  5 miles  N.IV.  of  Villeneuve-sur-Lot.  Pop. 
in  1852,  2u65. 

CASSIM  P.ASII.V,  kdsJsim-pd'shd',  a large  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople. European  Turkey,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
“uolden  Horn,”  separated  from  Ualata,  on  the  K.  by  exten- 
sive burying-grounds.  It  com|)ri.ses  the  imperi.al  dock-yard 
ofTershanna.  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  the  capital,  and  the 
palace  of  the  cjipitan-pasha.  On  a hill  above  it  are  the 
suburb  of  St.  Demetri,  and  the  Okmeidan,  or  imperial  archery 
ground. 

CASSINE,  kds-soe/nd,  a market-town  of  the  Sardinian 
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States,  Piedmont,  14  miles  S.S.W.  of  AlessandrLa,  on  the 
Rormida.  Pop.  4169. 

CAS'SINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

GASSING  (kds-see'no)  MONTE,  a mountain  of  N.aples, 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  50  miles  N.VV.  of  Naples,  with 
a celebrated  abbey,  founded  .\.  D.,  529,  in  which  originated 
the  Ol  der  of  the  Benedictines. 

CASSIOUIARE,  kds-.se-ke-d'rd,  or  CASSIQUIARI,  kds- 
se-ke-d'ree,  a deep  rapid  river  of  South  America,  Venezeula, 
forming  the  S.  bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco,  by  which  th;it 
river  has  navigable  communication  with  the  P.io  Negro.  It 
leaves  the  Orinoco  in  lat.  3°  10'  N.,  Ion.  60°  20'  W.,  and,  after 
a S.W.  course  of  128  miles,  falls  into  the  Rio  Negro  near  San 
Carlos.  It  is  100  3'ards  broad  where  it  leave  the  Orinoco, 
and  about  600  y.ards  at  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Negro. 
Ry  means  of  this  river,  water  communication  is  establi.shed 
for  canoes  over  an  immense  tract  of  South  America,  it  being 
practicable  to  sail  from  the  interior  of  Brazil  to  the  Cara- 
cas. in  Venezuela,  through  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and 
their  affluents. 

CASSIS,  kds'seeJ,  a seaport  town  of  France,  department 
of  Rouches-du-Rhone,  on  the  Mediterranean,  10  miles  S.E. 
of  Marseilles.  Pop.  in  1852,  2080.  It  has  a harbor,  defended 
by  an  ancient  castle,  some  ship-building  yards,  a trade  in 
fruits  and  Muscadel  wine,  and  a coral  fishery.  It  is  tlie 
birthplace  of  the  abbe  Rarthelemy. 

CA-SSUTY’S  MlLLS.a  post-office  of  Morgan  co..  Kentucky. 

CASS  LAKE,  a small  lake  nearly  in  the  central  pai  t of 
Oakland  co.,  Michigan. 

CASS  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Pembina  co.,  Minnesota. 

CASSOLNOVO,  k^s-sol-no^vo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  I’iedmont,  IO5  miles  S.E.  of  Novara. 

CASSOP'OLIS.  a post-village,  capital  of  Cass  county,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  N.  shore  of  Stone  Lake,  (which  is  about  1 mile 
in  extent,)  130  miles  S.W.  of  Lansing.  Cassopolis  was 
settled  in  18.35.  It  has  2 churches  and  1 newspajier  office. 

CASS  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
state,  and,  flowing  nearly  westward,  enters  the  Saginaw 
above  Saginaw  City.  In  high  water  it  is  navigable  for  small 
boats  15  miles. 

CASS/TOWN,  a small  village  of  AVhite  co.,  Tennessee. 

CASSTOWN,  Ohio.  See  Cass. 

CASS'VILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York,  on 
Sau(iuoit  Creek,  86  miles  N.N.W.  of  Albany.  It  has  several 
stores  and  mills. 

CASSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 90  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

CASSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Monongalia  co.,  Virginia 

CASSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Cass  co., 
Georgia,  is  situated  2 miles  from  the  M'estern  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  and  150  miles  N.W.  from  Milledgeville.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a fertile  farming  region,  which  contains  rii  h 
mines  of  iron  ore  and  marble  quarries.  In  the  vicinity  are 
several  fine  springs,  and  about  It)  miles  S.E.  are  Rowland's 
Springs,  a place  of  fashionable  resort.  Cassville  contains  3 
churches,  2 hotels,  several  .schools.  <tc.  Pop.  639. 

CASSVILLE,  a post-office  of  White  co..  'J'ennessee. 

CASSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co..  Ohio. 

CASSA'ILLE,  a village  of  Howard  co.,  Indianapolis,  on  the 
Peru  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  16  miles  S.  of  Peru. 

CASSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Barry  co„  Mi.s.souri, 
on  the  road  from  .lefi'erson  City  to  Fayetteville,  Arkansas, 
200  miles  S.IV.  from  the  former.  Laid  out  in  1845.  Pop. 
about  4Utl. 

CASSA’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  28  miles  above  Dubuque.  It  has  a 
steamboat  landing;  and  in  1853,  993,020  pounds  of  lead 
were  shipped  from  this  point.  Pop.  860. 

CASTAG.NA,  kds-tdn'yd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  1.,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Civita-di-Penne,  on  the 
Maone.  Pop.  1255. 

CAST.AGN  ARO,  kds-tdn-yl'ro,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy, 
government  of  Venice,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Verona,  on  the  Adige, 
at  the  head  of  the  canal  of  its  own  name,  which  unites  with 
the  Canal  of  Bianco.  Pop.  1800. 

CASTAGNETO,  kds-tdn-yd'to,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Principato  Citra,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  2000. 

CASTAGNETO,  a village  of  Tustany,  39  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Pisa,  with  a castle  on  the  Alediterranean  coast,  and  1300  in- 
habitants. 

CASTAGNOLE,  kds-tdn-yo^ld,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  province  of  Pinerolo.  Pop.  2136. 

CASTAGNOLE.  a villageof  the  Sardinian  States,  province 
of  Casale.  Pop.  1750. 

CASTAGNOLE  DELLE  LANZE,  kd.s-tdn-yod.d  d^ldd  Idn'zd, 
a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  Piedmont,  lO  miles  S.  of 
Asti.  Pop.  2767. 

CA.STAJLlA,a  thriving  and  hand.some  post-village  of  Erie 
county,  Ohio,  on  Cold  Creek,  5 miles  S.W.  from  .Sandusky 
City,  and  105  miles  N.  of  Columbus.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1836.  It  is  al  undantly  supplied  with  water-power  by  the 
creek,  which  has  its  source  in  a remarkable  spring  near  the 
village.  This  spring  is  200  feet  in  di.ameter.  tiO  feet  deep, 
and  has  the  property  of  petrifying  vegetable  substance* 
Pop.  about  700. 
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CASTAHfjIAN  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Sumner  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

CASTALLA.  kds-tdPyd.  a town  of  Spain.  24  miles  N.W.  of 
Alicante,  on  the  river  Castalla.  Pop.  3022.  It  has  linen 
manufactures,  and  brandy  distilleries. 

C-ASTAN  ARES,  kds-td-nd/r6s.  a market-town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Burgos,  on  the  Arlanzon,  4 miles  E.  of  Burgos. 

CASTANARES  DE  LAS  CUEVAS,  kds-td-nd/r^s  Ids 
4U.Vvds,  a market-town  of  Spain,  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lo- 
groho. 

CASTANARES  DE  RIOJA,  kds-td-nd'r^s  dd  re-o'nd,  a 
market-town  of  Spain,  24  miles  W.  of  Logrofio. 

CASTAS^EIRA.  kds-tdn-yd'ee-rd,  a town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Estremadura,  20  miles  N.  of  Lisbon,  on  the  Tagus. 
Pop.  1000.. 

CASTANEIRO,  kds-tdn-yd-ee'ro,  a village  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Lamego,  on  the  Tavora. 
Pop.  2000. 

CASTANO,  kds-td'no,  a town  of  Lombardy,  21  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Milan.  Pop.  2903. 

C.ASTASEGNA,  kds-td-.sdiPyd,  a pari.sh  and  village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Orisons,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Chiaven- 
na.  at  the  IV.  extremity  of  the  A’al  Bregaglia.  The  mul- 
berry ceases  to  flourish  beyond  this  village,  which  is,  there- 
fore. the  limit  of  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm. 

CASTEOGIO,  kds-tdd'jo,  (anc.  Clustid/ium.)  Si  town  of  Pied- 
i mont,  5r,  miles  E.N.E.  of  Voghera.  Bop.  with  commune,  in 
18.52,  2733.  In  the  second  Punic  War,  Clastidium  surren- 
dered to  Hannibal.  (Livi/.  xxi.  48;)  and  near  the  modern 
town  is  a remarkable  spring  called  the  Fmtana  d’ Annibale. 
(“  H innilnd's  Spring.")  The  Battle  of  .Montebello,  in  which 
the  French,  under  Marsh.il  Victor,  routed  the  Austiians, 
June  9,  1800,  was  fought  between  Casteggio  and  A'oghei’a. 

CASTEL.  kds-tjP,  a fortified  town  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt.  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Mentz,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a bridge  of  boats,  and  a station  on 
the  Saunus  Railway  from  Frankfort  to  Vl'iesbaden.  Pop. 
2500. 

CASTEL  ALTO,  kds'tdl  dPto,  a village  of  Naples,  province 
of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  6 miles  E.  of  Teramo.  Pop.  1124. 

CASTEL-A-.MARE,  kds-tdP  d mdbd.  or  CASTELLA.M  ARE, 
kds-t^l-ld-md'r.a,  a city  and  seaport  of  Naples,  on  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  gulf,  and  17  miles  S.E.  of  Naples,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a railway  opened  in  1839.  I’op. 
14,9.32.  It  is  situated  at  , the  foot  of  a hill,  on  which  stood 
the  ancient  N'(5«/aa;,  neJir  which  Pliny  the  elder  met  his  death 
during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a.  o.  79.  Castel-a-Mare 
contains  a royal  palace,  a military  hospital,  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  for  summer  visitors, a royal  dock-yard,  and 
a handsome  quay  along  the  shore.  It  has  manufactures 
of  linen,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  sail-cloth,  and  leather; 
ajid  its  small  harbor  is  defended  by  two  forts.  Many  of  its 
Inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  coral  fishery. 

CASTEL-A-MARE.  kds-t&P  d md'r.d,  a seaport  town  of  Si- 
cily, 20  miles  E.  of  Trapani,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Castel-a-Mare.  Pop.  6000.  It  exports  wine,  cotton,  fi  uit. 
manna,  and  sumach.  It  is  a mean,  dirty  town,  with  a dc^- 
caying  castle  on  a rocky  point.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Segesta. 

CASTEL-A-MARE,  a town  of  Naples,  provinceof  Abruzzo 
Ultra  1.,  near  the  Adriatic,  12  miles  E.  of  Civita  di  Penne. 
Pop.  2500. 

CASTEL-A-MARE  DELLA  BRUCA,  ka.s't^P-d-md'id  dgP- 
Id-broo'kd,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Citra. 
on  the  Mediterranean,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Policastro. 

CASTEL-A-MARE.  GULF  OF.  an  extensive  bay  of  Sicily, 
on  its  N.  coast,  about  lat.  38°  10'  N.,  and  Ion.  13°  E.,  16 
miles  W.  of  Palermo;  its  entrance  is  bounded  by  Capes  St. 
Vito  and  Uomo-Morto. 

CA.8TE1, -ARAGONESE,  Sardinia.  See  Castel-S.ardo. 

CASTEL-ARQUATO,  kds-tSl' aR-kwd'to,a  townof  the  pro- 
vince of  Parma,  19  miles  S.E.  of  ITacenza,  on  the  Larda, 
here  crossed  by  a bridge.  It  contains  a fine  Gothic  church, 
a hospital,  cavalry  barracks,  medical  and  other  schools,  and 
the  ancient  an’d  v.ist  castle  from  which  the  town  derives  its 
name.  Pop.  4393. 

CASTEL  BALDO,  kds-tSP  bdPdo,  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  government  of  Venice,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Padua,  on  the 
Adi.re. 

C.ASTEL  BELFORTE.  kds-t§Fb^l-foli/td,a  town  of  Northern 
Italy.  7 miles  N.E.  of  Mantua. 

CASTEL  BOLOGNESE.  kds-t^P  bo-l5n-y.Vsd,  a town  of 
No;  theastern  Italy,  22  milijs  W. S.W.  of  Ravenna,  between 
Imola  and  Eaenza.  Here,  in  14-34.  the  Milanese,  under  Pic- 
cinino.  defeated  the  Florentines  in  a decisive  battle. 

CASTEL  BOTTACIO.  kds-tdd'  bot-td'cho.  a town  of  Naples, 
nrovince  of  Sannio.  14j  miles  N.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  1200. 

C.-VSTEL  BUO.NO.  kd.s-t^P  boo-o'no.  a towri  of  Sicily,  near 
Palermo,  in  the  Madonian  Mountains,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Ce- 
ll lu.  Pop.  7080.  It  has  mineral  .springs. 

CASTEL  CLEMKNTINO.  kis-tSl'  khhn-Sn-teetno,  a village 
■f  Italy,  in  the  Marches,  17  miles  E.  of  Camerino. 

CASTEL  CUCCO,  kis-tfP  kookHiO,  a town  of  Lombardy 
and  Venice  21  miles  W.N.W.  of  Treviso.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  •veollen  fabrics. 
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CASTEL  CULIER,  kis'tM'  ku'le-.V,  a town  of  France,  do 
partment  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Agen. 

CASTEL  D'AGUGNA,  kds-tM'  dd-g(^iPyd,  a town  of  th* 
Sardinian  States.  Piedmont.  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Novara. 

CASTEL  DE’FRANCIII.  kds-t^P  d;l  frdntkee,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  on  the  Calore,  7^  miles 
S.W.  of  St.  Angelo-de-Lombardi  Pop.  2035. 

CASTEL  DELFINO,  kMF  d?d-fee'no.  (Fr.  Chateau  Daw 
phin,  sh^i't6'-do'fS,N‘>^)  a town  of  Naples.  Piedmont,  28  mili> 
W.N.W.  of  Coni,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Viso.  Pop.  1295. 

CASTEL-DEL-PI  AND.  kis-tM'  d4l  pe-d/no.  a town  of  Tus- 
cany, 28  miles  N.E.  ofGrossetto,  \V'.  side  of  Amiala.  Pop.  2555. 

CASTEL  DELL’  ABATE,  kas-t6P  ddl-ld-bd/tA,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Principato  Citra,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Cap- 
paccio.  Pop.  2700. 

CASTEL  DELLA  PTETRA,  kd-s-tAP  d?I-ia  pe-,Vtrl  a town 
of  Italy,  in  Tyrol,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Roveredo.  on  the  Adige. 

CASTEL  DEL  MONTE,  kds-tAP  dSl  monttA,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  on  a mountain,  19  mile.s 
E.  of  Aquila.  Pop.  1690. 

C.\STEL  DEL  RIO,  kas-tAP  dAl  reefo,  a town  of  the  Pon- 
tifical States.  33  miles  W'.S.M’.  of  Ravenna. 

CASTEL  DIERI.  kAs-tAP  de-.-Pree,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  23  miles  S.E.  of  Ariuila. 

CASTEL  DT  SANGRO,  kA.s-tAP  de-sdn'gro,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  53  miles  S.E.  of 
A<iuila.  with  2600  inhabitants;  has  a manufactory  of  carpets. 

CAST  EL  ET,  Lk,  leh  kA-sheh-LV,  several  villages  of  France, 
the  principal  in  the  department  of  Var,  3 miles  N.W.  of 
Toulon.  Pop.  1946. 

CASTEL-FABI,  kls-tAP-fd-bee'ja  town  of  Spain,  Valencia, 
near  Adeinuz. 

CASTEL  FIDARDO,  kis-tgP  fee-ddu'do,  a town  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  Marches,  11  fniles  S.  of  Aticona. 

CASTEL  FIORENTTNO.  kds-tAP  fe-o-rAn-teehio,  a town  of 
Tuscany,  18  miles  S.IV.  of  Florence,  on  the  Elsa.  Pop.  26.30. 

CASTEL  FOLLIT.  kis-tAP  fol-yit/.  a town  of  Spain.  17  miles 
N.IV.  of  Gerona.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  several  times 
besieged  by  the  French  under  Louis  XIV. 

CASTEL-FORTE.  kds-tAP  foR'tA,a  town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Teri-a  di  Lavoro,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Gaeta. 

CASTEL-FRANC.  kds'tAP  frAxo,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Lot.  11  miles  IV'.N.IV.  of  Cahors. 

CASTEL-FRANCO.  kds-tAP  frdiPko,  (anc.  Folrum  Gallot- 
rum.)  16  miles  4V.N.W.  of  Bologna.  Pop.  2000. 

CASTEL-FRANCO.  a fortified  town  of  Italy,  government 
of  Venice,  15  miles  W.  of  Treviso,  on  the  ^lusone.  Pop. 
4220.  Principal  buildings,  a castle  and  cathedral.  It  has 
silk  and  woollen  manufactures. 

C.'VSTEL-FRANCO.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Princi 
pato  Ultra,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Benevento.  Pop.  25C0. 

CASTEL-FRANCO  DI  SOTTO,  kds-tAP  fi-an'ko  dee  sot/to, 
a tow’n  of  Tuscany,  26  miles  S.IV.  of  Florence,  on  the  Arno. 
Pop.  3280. 

CASTEL-GANDOLFO.  kds-t^P  gdn-doPfo,  a village  of  Italy, 
in  the  Pontifical  States.  Comarca  di  Roma,  on  the  N.IV.  side 
of  Mount  Alhano,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  It  is  picturesquely 
sitiiated  on  a volcanic  peak,  431  feet  above  the  lake,  and 
comprises  among  its  numerous  villas  the  summer  residence 
of  tlie  I’ope, 

CASTEL-GOFFREDO,  kds-tJP  goffr.Vdo,  a walled  town 
of  Lombardy.  13  miles  N.W.  of  .'antua.  Pop.  3463.  It 
has  an  hospital  and  manufiictures  of  silk. 

CASTEL-GOMBERTO,  kds-teP  gom-b^R/to.  a village  of 
Northern  Italy,  7i  miles  N.W'.  of  Vicenza.  Pop.  2388. 

CASTELC, RANDE,  kds-tM'gran'da,  a town  of  Naple.s,  21 
miles  N.AV.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  3080. 

CASTELGUELFO.  kds-tM^goo-^Pfo,  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  province,  and  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Parma,  on  the  Taro. 
It  has  a fine  castle,  taken  from  the  Ghibelline  party  in  1407, 
by  a Guelph  captain,  whence  its  pre.sent  name. 

CASTEL-GUGLIELMO,  kds-t^P  gool-yM'mo.  a village  of 
Northern  Italy,  government  of  Venice,  12  miles  W.S.Wk  of 
Kovigo.  with  an  old  fortress,  and  2;:00  inhabitants. 

CASTEH.TALOUX.  kds't^F  zhdToo'.  a to--  of  Fr?--^  Ja- 
partment  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  on  the  Avance.  17  miles  N.W.  of 
Nerac.  Pop.  in  1852.  2852.  It  has  iron  and  cO])per  forges, 
and  manufactures  of  paper,  glass  and  w’oollen  fabrics. 

CASTELLABATE,  kds-t('l-ld-bdha  a village  of  Naples, 
province  of  Pi-incipato  Citra,  15  miles  W.  of  Vallo.  Pop.  2260. 

CASTELLAMARE.  Naples.  See  Ca-stix-a-Mare. 

CASTELLA.MONTE.  kds-tt'Pld-monRr'i.  a town  of  Piedmont, 
10  miles  S.W'.  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  5050.  It  has  a castle,  a large 
market-j)lace.  and  manufactures  of  earthenwaire. 

CASTELL.\NA.  kds  tM-l.Ihid.  a town  of  Naph'S.  province 
of  Terra  di  Bari,  26  miles  S.E.  of  Bari.  Pop.  6300. 

CASTELL.\NETA.  kds-tiM-ld-n;\Rd.  a town  of  Naples,  pro 
vince  of  Otranto,  20  miles  N.W'.  of  Taranto.  Pop.  4750.  It 
has  a cathedral,  several  convents  and  charitable  establish 
ments.  Cotton  is  raised  in  its  vicinity. 

CASTELLANNE.  kds't^lTdn',  a town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Basses-Alpes.  on  the  Verdon,  hei-e  crossed  by  a 
remarkable  single-arched  bridze,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Digne. 
Pop.  in  1852.  1454.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens, 
and  a trade  in  preserved  fruits. 
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CASTELLARM,  ^3s-t§l-l3/ro,  a town  ot  Lombardy,  14 
miles  N.N.W.  f INl^ntua.  Pop.  2071. 

C.<.S1'ELL.\H(),  a village  of  Sardinia,  province  of  \izza. 

CASTKLLAP.O,  a village  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Remo. 

CASTELLAKO,  a village  of  Sardinia,  in  Piedmont,  pro- 
vince of  Lomellina.  Pop.  450. 

CASTELL.\RQUATO,  U^s-t^l-ldR-kwI/to,  a town  of  Italy, 
pro\  in(;e  of  Parma.  It  is  more  properly  written  with  one 
1 — C.^stel-Arquato,  w'hich  s(ie. 

C.\STEI;  LAS'rU.i,  kds-t§P  Ids-too'd.  a village  of  Dalmatia, 
22  miles  S.E.  of  Cattaro,  with  a lazaretto  and  quarantine 
station  on  the  Adriatic. 

CASTELLAZZil.  kds-t^l-ldPso,  a town  of  Piedmont,  5 miles 
S.IV.  of  Alessandria.  Pop.  52.'56. 

C.\STEL-LEO.\ E.  kds-tSP  Id-o^nd.  a village  of  Lombardy, 
16  miles  N.W.  of  Cremona.  Pop.  5712.  It  is  well  built,  and 
enclosed  by  old  walls. 

CA.S’l’ELLETTO  AL  PO.  kd.s-t?l-l&t/to  dl  po.  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  Piedmont,  province  of  Voghera.  Pop.  1250. 

CASTELLETTO  D’ORHA,  kds-t5l-l§Pto  doR'bd.  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  6^  miles  S.W.  of  Novi.  Pop.  1900. 

CASTELLETTO  IIERLI.  kds-t^M^t'to  m§R/lee,  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  province  of  Casa le. 

CASTELLETTO  SCAZZOSO.  kds-t5l-l§t/to  skdt-so'so.  a vil- 
lage of  the  Sardinian  States,  province  of  .\lessandria.  P.  1500. 

CASTELLETTO  SOPRA  TICINO,  kds-t^l-l5t/to  so'prd  te- 
chee,'no,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  19  miles  N.  of 
Novara,  on  the  Ticino.  Pop.  .3519. 

CASTELLETTO  STURA.  kds-t§l-l§t/to  stooh-d,  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  province  of  Coni. 

CASTELLINA.  kds-t^l  lee'nd.  a village  of  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince. and  19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pisa. 

CASTELLINA,  a village  of,  Tuscany,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Sienna. 

CASTEL-LLYCinVR.  kds't(^l  (JdiKfoov.  written  also  LOU- 
GIIOR,  a boroixgh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan,  plea- 
santly situated  between  the  Lou'jrhor  and  the  Llyw.  6A 
miles  W.  b ■ N.  of  Swansea.  With  Swansea.  Aberavon.  Ken- 
vig.  and  Neath,  it  returns  a member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Pop.  8.54. 

CASTELLO  BRANCO.  kds-t?ino  bcdutlm.  a town  of  Portu- 
jral,  province  of  Beira.  64  miles  S.E.  of  Coimbra.  Pop.  6000. 
It  stands  on  a hill  crowned  by  a ruined  castle,  enclosed  by 
walls. 

CASTELLO  D’  .\CT.  kds-t^lOo  ddVhee.  a town  of  Sicily, 
orovince  and  4 miles  N.E.  of  Catania,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

CASTELLO  DELLA  BARONTA.  kds-t&l'lo  dJlOd  bd-ro- 
nce'd.  or  B.\RONIA.  bd-ro-nee'd.  a village  of  Naple.s,  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Ultra,  lOj  miles  S.E.  of  Ariano,  with 
2.300  inhabitants.  It  has  a castle,  mineral  springs,  and  a 
manutiictory  of  coarse  woollens. 

CASTELLO  DE  VIDE,  kd.s-tM'lo  da  vee'dd,  a villa-re  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo.  11  miles  N.  of  Porta- 
iegre.  Pop.  5800.  It  is  walled,  and  has  a castle,  several 
ihurches.  and  a manufactory  of  woollen  cloths. 

CASTELLO  DI  QUATRO.  kds-hM'lo  dee  kwd'tro,  a town 
of  Tuscany.  4 miles  N.  of  Florence.  Pop.  1350.  It  has  a 
summer  palace  of  the  grand  duke,  with  extensive  gardens 
and  parks. 

CASTELLO  DT  SAN  CATALDO.  kds-t?Plo  dee  sdn  kd-tdP- 
do,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  7 miles  N.E.  of 
Lecce,  with  a small  harbor  on  the  Adriatic. 

CASTELLO  MELlIOIl,  kds-ti^Pln  m.^PyoR.  a village  of  Por- 
tu'gal.  province  of  Beira.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro,  5 
miles  N.  of  Castel-Rodri-ro. 

CASTELL0N-DE-A:MPURIAS,  kds-t?l-yon'  dd  dm-poo'-re- 
ds,  a town  of  Spain,  21  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gerona.  on  the  Muga. 
Pop.  2706. 

CaSTELLON  DE  LA  PLANA.  kd.s-tiM-yon'  dd  Id  pld'nd, 
a province  of  Spain,  one  of  the  three  into  which  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Valencia  was  subdivided  in  18.33.  bounded  N. 
by  the  provinces  of  Teruel  and  Tarra-rona.  E.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  S.  by  Valencia,  and  IV.  by  Teruel ; area, 
3049  square  mili-s.  Pop.  247,741. 

C.VSTEIjLON  DE  L.V  PL.\N.A.  (anc.  Cantnlw?)  a city  and 
port  of  Spain,  ca  pi  till  of  the  above  province.  40  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Viilencia.  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  irrigated  by 
the  M’.iares.  whose  waters,  throu-rh  the  medium  of  an  ancient 
aqui'fluct.  cut  for  a consid(*rnble  distance  through  .solid 
limestone  rock,  are  conveyed  5 miles  into  the  town,  afford- 
ing a copious  supply  to  the  inhabitants,  and  dispensing 
life  and  verdure  in  the  vicinity.  This  -xreat  work  was  pro- 
bably the  construction  of  .lames  the  Conqueror,  King  of 
A l a ron.  ab-)ut  1 240.  The  defences  of  the  city  were  stren-gth- 
eneJ  and  increased  bv  the  ad-iition  of  batteries  and  a fos.se. 
in  1537.  but  the  works  are  now  falling  to  decay  for  want  of 
ri'palr.  The  houses  are  in  general  well  built  and  commo- 
dious. and  the  streets  wide,  strai-gbt.  cl  am,  and.  thou-jh 
unpaved,  many  of  the  more  inniortant  have  good  footpaths. 
Tt  has  9 s(|uares,  a town  ami  court  houses,  and  parish 
church,  wherein  are  some  good  paintin-gs.  monumimts, 
statues,  &c. : 2 chapels  of  t'ase.  Latin,  normal,  and  primary 
gchooLs.  a Imspital.  poor-house,  thi-ntre.  barracks,  orphan 
dsyl  uin.  bull-ring.  2 jirisons.  a cemetery,  several  convents. 
Mid  a spacious  aud  luiudsome  episcopal  palace.  The  manu- 
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factures  are  linen,  woollen,  and  hempen  fabrics,  especia 
sail-cloth,  also  ropes,  paper,  soap,  vermicelli,  glass,  earthen 
ware,  fire-arms,  brandy,  wine,  oil,  <i'c.  Much  attention  i« 
paid  to  the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  The  imports  comprise 
sugar,  coffee,  alcohol,  cotton,  hides,  vinegar,  and  salt  fish; 
to  the  annual  value  of  about  18,000Z.  The  exports  are 
hemp,  grain,  fruits,  and  manufactured  goods;  annual  valu« 
under  15,000L  The  vessels  fi  eiiuenting  the  port  are  numen 
ous,  but  small;  the  average  annual  tonnage  being  16.952. 
Castellon  was  taken  from  the  Saracens,  in  1233.  by  Jamee 
I.  of  Anigon,  and  subsequently  given  by  him  to  the  monas- 
tery of  San  Vincente  of  A'alencia.  Francisco  Ribalta.  the 
painter,  and  his  son,  Juan  Ribalta,  also  an  artist,  were  born 
here.  Pop.  16.952. 

CASTELLON  E,  kds-t?l-lobi<\.  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro.  on  the  Appian  IVay.  and  on  the  Gulf  ol 
Gaeta.  6i  miles  N.E.  of  Gaeta.  Pop.  3430.  Near  it  is  the 
supposed  “ Cenotaph  of  Cicero.” 

CASTELLOTE,  k3s-tM-lo'tA.  a town  of  Spain,  55  miles 
N.E.  of  Teruel.  Pop.  2475.  It  has  an  old  castle  on  a height 
near  the  Guadaloupe. 

CASTELLUCCIIIO,  kds-t?l-lookfice-o.  a village  of  Lom- 
bardy, 74  miles  ^V.  of  Mantua.  Pop.  3161. 

CASTELLUCCIA.  ki.s-tel-loot/chl,  a village  of  Naples, 
province  of  Principato  Citra.  27  miles  E.S.E.  of  Salerno 
Pop.  2000.  Near  it  the  Calore  is  crossed  by  a noble  bridge. 

CASTELLUCCIO,  kds-t§l-loot/cho.  a town  of  Naples,  pro 
vince  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  6 miles  S.IV.  of  Sora.  Pop.  1630. 

CASTELLUCCIO  ACQUA  BORRANA,  kds-tel-looUcho  d' 
kwd  boR-Rd^nd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Molise,  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Campobas.so,  on  the  S.  .slope  of  Monte  Sibill  i,  4763  feet 
in  elevation,  the  loftiest  village  in  the  Apennines.  Pop.  2.500 

CASTELLUCCIO  INFERIORE,  kds-tM-loot/cho  in-fd-ri*-ot 
r.d.  a town  of  of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata,  32  miles  S.W 
ofTursi.  Pop.  2f50. 

CASTELLUCCIO  SUPERIORE,  kda-t^l-looUcho  soo-pA- 
re-o'r,d.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata,  immedi 
ately  N.AV.  of  Castelluccio  Tnferiore.  Pop.  2210, 

CASTELLUM.  a town  of  France.  See  Ca.sski.. 

CASTELLUM  CATTORUM,  a city  of  Germany.  Se» 
C.ASSEI . 

CASTELLUM  TRAJANI,  a town  of  Iles.se-Darmstadt 
See  Cassel. 

CAST  ELM  ARY,  kds'tM'md'reet.  a village  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Aveyron,  arrondissement  of  Rodez.  Pop.  1088. 

CASTELMORON.  kd.s'tM'mo'rbNo',  a town  of  France,  de 
partment  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  on  the  Lot.  17  miles  S.E.  ot 
Marmande.  Pop.  2040. 

CASTELN  AU,  kds'tM'not,  a fortress  of  France,  department 
of  G.'ird.  8 miles  S.  of  Uzes.  where  Roland,  the  chief  of  the 
Cami.sards.  met  his  death.  August  1.3,  1704. 

CASTELN  AUD.ARY,  kd.s't&l'no'dd'reet  (anc.  Sostojn^affux.)  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Aude,  near  the  Canal  du 
IMidi,  22  miles  AV.N.W.  of  Carcassonne.  Pop.  in  1852, 
9992.  Jt  .stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  built  in  the 
firm  of  an  amphitheatre.  'To  the  S.  the  canal  forms  a 
basin  1300  yards  in  circumference,  suri-ounded  by  good 
(<uays,  warehou.ses.  and  yards  for  building  vessels.  Tt  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  silk  fabi-ics.  cotton  twist,  and 
earthenwares.  It  was  founded  by  the  A^isigoths.  on  the  site 
of  tile  ancient  Snatomtiffiis.  under  the  name  of  Castrinn  Nonim 
Ariunnrum.o^  which  its  present  name  is  a corruption.  Tt 
suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  of  tba  Middle  Ages;  and  undei 
its  walls  the  Duke  de  Montmorency  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  royal  troops  in  16.32. 

CASTELNAU  DE  BRASSAC.  kAs'tAl'no' deh  bra'sAk',  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Albi. 
Pop.  4680. 

CASTELNAU  DE  M15dOC.  kAsHAPno'  deh  mA'dok',  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Gironde,  16  miles  N.ML  of 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  1211. 

CASTELNAU  DE  MONTMTRAIL.  ka.s'tM'no'  deh  mAxo'- 
me'rM',  a town  of  France,  Tarn,  17  miles  N.AV.  of  Albi.  Pop 
3086. 

CASTELNAU  MAGN0.4C,  kasHAl'niV  man'yo-ak'.  a town 
of  France,  in  the  Pyrenees,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Tarbes.  Pop 
1572. 

CASTELNAU  AIONTRATTER.  kas'tAl'nS'  mANeHii'te-A/. 
a town  of  France,  124  niiles  S.S.AV.  of  Cahors.  Pop.  in  1852, 
4057. 

CASTELNAU  RTVI^:RE  BASSE.  kasHAl'niV  ree've-aiW 
b3ssL  a town  of  France,  in  Ilautes-Pyrfinees,  25  miles  N.AV 
of  Tarbes.  Pop.  1.370. 

C.A.STELNOVO,  kds-tAl-no'vo.  a town  of  Italy,  6 mile.s 
S.S.E.  of  Modena.  Pop.  1400. 

C.A.STELNOVO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro.  13  miles  N.E.  of  Gaeta. 

CASTELNOVO.  a town  of  Italy  in  Sicily,  14  miles  S.AV 
of  Milazzo.  Pop.  32.30. 

C.\STELNOAT),  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian  States, 
division.  Genoa,  province  of  Levante.  I*op.  2626. 

CASTELNUOVO.  k.^s-tAPnoo-o^vo.  a fortified  town  and 
seaport  of  the  .Austidan  Empire.  Dalmatia.  11  miles  AV.  -d 
Cattaro.  at  the  AV.  entrance  of  the  gulf.  It  is  command  3d 
by  two  forts  on  contiguous  heights,  and  defended  h.V  » 
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dtadel  on  the  shore.  Pop.  7019.  It  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  1841. 

CASTELNEOVO.  a town  of  Italy  in  Naple.s.  province  of 
Ahruzzo  Citra,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Chieti.  Pop.  3400. 

CASTKLNUOVO,  a town  of  Italy,  province  of  Capitanata, 
24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Foggia.  Pop.  2340. 

CASTELNEOVO  BOCCA  D’ADDA.  k^s-t^Pnoo-otvo  bok'- 
ki  ddd'di,  a village  of  Italy.  Lombardy,  province,  and  23 
miles  S.E.  of  Lodi.  Pop.  1020. 

CASTELNEOVO  D’ASTI.  kis-t^rnoo-o/vo  dds'tee,  a town 
of  Italy  in  Piedmont.  15  miles  N.W.  of  Asti.  Pop.  2983. 

CASTELNEOVO  DEI  MONTI,  kds-t^l'noo-o'vo  dd/e  monL 
tee,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Modena,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Reggio. 
Pop.  1200. 

CASTELNEOVO  DI  CEVA.  kis-t&l'noo-o'vo  dee  ch.Vvd, 
a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian  States,  Piedmont,  12  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Mondovi.  Pop.  3860. 

CASTELNEOVO  DI  GARFACxNANA,  kis-t&l'noo-o'vo 
dee  gdR-fdn-yd/nd.  a town  of  Italy,  disti  ict  of  Garfagnana.  on 
the  Serchio.  duchy,  and  43  miles  S.W.  of  Modena.  Pop.  2700. 

CASTELNEOVO  DI  MAGRA.  kd.s-tdl'noo-o'vo  dee  md' 
grd.  a town  of  Italy,  province,  and  11  miles  E.  of  Spezia,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mai  ga.  Pop.  ^626. 

CASTELNEOVO  DI  SOTTO,  kls-tdl'noo-o'vo  dee  sot'to, 
a town  of  Northern  Italy,  on  the  Canal  of  Castelnovo,  10 
miles  N.W'.  of  Reggio. 

CASTELNEOVO  DI  VAI^DI-CECTNA.  kds-tSl'noo-o'vo 
dee  vdl-dee-clid-chebid,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  province 
of  Pisa,  13^  miles  S.  of  Volterra. 

CASTELNEOVO  SCRIVIA,  kds-tMW-o/vo  skree've4. 
a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian  States.  Piedmont,  13  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Alessandria,  province  of  Tortona,  on  the  Scrivia. 
Pop.  6018. 

CASTELNEOVO  VAL-TIDONE,  kas-tSPnoo-otvo  vai-te- 
do'ud,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  13  uules  VV.S.W.  of  Pia- 
cenza. Pop. 1500 

CASTELORIZO,  kas-tgl-lo-reed'zo,  or  CASTET^ROSSO, 
kas-tdP-ra.s'so,  a small  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
19  miles  S.  E.  of  Patara ; lat.  36°  7'  30"  N.,  Ion.  29°  40'  E.  It 
has  a pretty  good  port,  some  trade  in  agricultural  produce, 
and  many  remains  of  ancient  edifiee.s. 

CASTEL-PAGANO.  kas-tdP-pa-ga/no.  a village  of  Naples, 
province  of  Molise,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Campobasso.  It  has 
about  2600  inhabitants. 

CASTEL-PETROSO,  k.ds-tdl'-pe-Wso,  a village  of  Naples, 
province  of  Molise,  20  miles  W'.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  about 
2600. 

CASTEL-RODRIGO,  kds-t&P-ro-dree'go,  a small  fortified 
town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  near  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier. .32  miles  N.E.  ofGuarda.  Pop.  400. 

CAST  EL-ROSSO.  See  Castei.orizo. 

CASTELKOTTO,  kds-tM'rot/to.  or  CASTELRET,  kds'tel- 
rooE,  a village  of  Austria.  Tyrol,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Botzen, 
on  a mountain  near  the  Eisach.  Pop.  3322. 

CASTEL-S.\GRAT,  kd.s'tdP-sd'grd/.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  23  miles  W'.N.IV.  of  Montau- 
ban.  Pop.  1300. 

CASTEL-SAKACENO,  kas-tM'-sa-rd-chd'no,  a town  of  Na- 
ples. province  of  Basilicata.  33  miles  S.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  3200. 

CASTEL-S.\BDO,  kds-tdP-siiddo.  (formerly  C.-VSTEL-ARA- 
GONESE.  kds-t^l4-rd-go-n.d/sd.)  a fortified  town  and  seaport 
of  Sardinia,  the  strongest  in  the  island,  on  its  N.  coast.  16 
miles  N.  E.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  2092.  It  stands  on  a nearly 
isolated  rock,  and  has  a cathedral,  and  a harbor. 

CASTEL-SAKRASIN,  kds'tM'-saR'Rd'sIlxfi',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Tarn-et-Garonne.  on  the  Songuine, 
near  its  influx  into  the  Garonne,  12  miles  W'.  of  Montau- 
ban.  Pop.  in  1852.  7028.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  has 
manufactures  of  serge  and  worsted  stockings,  and  an  active 
trade  in  corn  raised  in  its  vicinity. 

CASTEL-TEli.MlNT.  kds-t^P-t|R/me-ne.  (.anc.  Camicia^ncz 
Af(ixm'i)  a town  of  Sicily,  16  miles  N.  of  Girgenti.  It  has  ex- 
tensive mines  of  sulphur  and  rock  salt.  Pop.  4600. 

CASTELVETERE,  kds-tM'v§E;i-rA,  (L.  Casti'Vluni  VeHtix, 
i.  e.  “old  Castle:”  anc.  Oiuflfm  and  Ccw-Mnia,)  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Eltra. 

CASTELVETERE.  a town  of  Naples,  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 47  miles  N.E.  of  Reggio,  with  3370  inhabitants.  It 
has  a castle  and  5 churches. 

CASTELVETERE.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Molise, 
18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  3578. 

CASTELVETERE.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Princi- 
pato  Ultra.  10  miles  W'.  of  St.  Angelo.  Pop.  1860. 

CASTELVETR  ANO,  kds-t^l'v.A-trd/no,  a town  of  Sicily, 
29  miles  S.E.  of  Trapani.  Pop.  1.500. 

CASTENEDOLO.  kds-tA-nA-dotlo,  a town  of  Lombardy, 
governiTient  of  Milan,  6^  miles  S.E.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  3000. 

CASTERA-LECTOUROIS,  kds'tA'raM^k'tooR'wd/.  a town 
of  France,  departmeui  r-f  Gers,  2^  miles  N.  of  Lectoure. 
Pop.  911. 

CASTF>.A-VERDUZAN,  kds'tA'ra'-vSR'dU'zSNOt.  a village 
of  South  France,  department  and  on  the  Gers,  23  miles  N. 
of  Auch.  Pop.  about  1000.  It  possesses  sulphur  and  chaly- 
beate springs,  and  has  acquired  within  a few  years  all  the 
appliances  of  a fashionable  watering-place. 


CAS'TERTON,  GREAT,  a parish  of  E«g.?ad,  co.  of  Rut- 
land,  on  the  Great  North  Road. 

CAS'TERTON,  LITTLE,  a parish  uf  England,  co.  of  Rut- 
land,  2 miles  N.W.  of  Stamford. 

CAS'i'ETS,  kds'tA/,  a village  of  France,  departn»er^  'f 
Gironde,  on  the  Garonne.  9 mih  L.  oi  Baza.s,  with  18G0 
inhabitants,  and  the  remains  of  a fortress,  built  in  the 
time  of  Edward  II.  cf  England,  and  formerly  of  importance. 

CAS'i'ETS,  a village  of  F’rajvz^,  department  of  Liuides,  12 
miles  .N.N.W'.  of  Dax.  Pop.  in  1852,  1782. 

CASTIGLIA.  See  Castile 

CAS'i'lGLIONE.  kIs-teel  yo»nA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy, 11^  miles  S.E.  of  Lodi,  near  the  Adda.  Pop. 3202. 

CAS'TIGLIONE,  a town  of  Lombardy,  21  miles  N.W.  ol 
Lucca. 

CAS'TIGLIONE,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra.  4^  miles  N.N.E.  ofCotienza.  Pop.  2000. 

CAS'i'lGLIONE,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  II.,  10  miles  W.  of  Ni( astro.  Pop.  3300. 

CAS'i'IGLIO.NE.  a town  ov  Sicily,  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cata- 
nia. on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Etna.  Pop.  2874. 

CASTIGLIONE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Umluia,  22  miles 
AV.  of  Perugia,  on  the  AV.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Perugia, 
formerly  fortified. 

CAS'i'lGLIONE,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Comarca  di  Roma, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  6u5h,  and  near  the  Lakeof  Gabii. 
with  considerable  remains  of  antiquity,  including  ancient 
walls,  and  portions  of  a temple  of  .Juno,  a Greek  theatre, 
and  an  afjueduct. 

CAS'i'lGLIONE  DEI  GA'TI,  kils-teel-yo'nA  dA'ee  ga'tee, 
a town  of  Italy,  26  miles  S.AV.  of  Bologna.  Po]).  2060.” 

CASTIGLIONE  DELLA  PESCAIA,  kds-teel-yomA  d^l'lA 
p?s-kPd.  a town  of  Italy,  in  'Tuscany,  12  miles  AV.  of 
Grosseito,onthe  Mediterranean,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Lagoon 
of  Castiglione.  Pop.  1473. 

CASTIGLIONE  DELLA  PESCARA,  kds-teel-yo/na.  dgP- 
l3  p^s-kilfi-3.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I., 

21  miles  S.  S.AV.  of  Citta-San-Angelo.  Pop.  1350.  Near  it  is 
a fine  abbev-cburch. 

CASTKJLIONE  DELLE  STIVIERE.  ka.s-teel-yo'nA  dM'I.^ 
ste-ve-;Pr.i,  a town  of  Lombardy,  22  miles  N.AV'.  of  Mantua. 
Pop.  5200.  It  has  several  churches  and  a mined  castle,  but 
is  chiefly  noted  for  the  decisive  victory  gained  here  by  the 
F'rench  over  the  Austrians  in  1796,  and  whence  Marshal 
Augereau  acquired  the  title  of  Duke  of  Gastiglione. 

CAS'TIG  LION  E D'ORCI  A,  kds-teel-yc/nA  doR-chee4.  a town 
of 'Tuscany,  province  ofSieniia,near  the  Orcia,  7$  miles  S.E. 
of -Monte-Alcino.  Po]i.  844. 

CASTIGLIONE  FIORENTINO,  kas-teel-yo/ni  fe-o-r^n- 
tee'no,  a town  of  'Tuscany.  8^  miles  S.E.  of  Arezzo.  Pop. 
5317.  It  has  a church.  Piarist  college,  and  orphan  asylum 

CASTKJLIONE,  LAKE  OF,  kas-teel-yo/nl  a lagoon  of 
Tuscany,  province  of  Sienna,N.  of  Grossetto,  about  10  miles 
in  length,  by  from  1 to  3 miles  in  breadth;  it  was  formerly 
mnch  larger,  but  a great  part  of  it  has  been  drained.  It 
receives  the  Bruna  and  other  small  rivers,  and  disembogues 
into  the  Alediterranean,  by  a short  channel  close  to  Cas- 
tiglione della  Pescaja.  It  affords  abundance  of  fish ; but 
its  banks  are  very  unhealthy  and  mostly  depopulated. 

CASTIGLIONE  AIESSER'M ARINO,  kas-teel-yo'n.^  mfs- 
sAr/  md-ree^no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra, 

22  miles  S.AV.  of  Vasto.  Pop.  3160. 

CAS'TIGLIONE  AIESSER  RAIMONDO,  Uas-teel-yo/nA 
mAs-siE/  ri-monMo.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra  I..  17  miles  S.E.  of  Teramo.  Pop.  2060. 

CASTILBL.ANCO,  ka.s-teel-bian'ko,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Estremadura.  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Logrosan.  Pop.  1700.  Cas- 
TiLBLANCO  is  the  name  of  several  other  small  places  in  Spain. 

CAS'TILE,  ka.s-teeP,  (Sp.  CaytUla,  kas-teel'yd:  Fr.  CustilJe, 
kds'teeP;  Ger.  Gustilieji,  kAs-teefie-en ; It.  Caxtiglia,  kds-teeP- 
yA.)  a former  kingdom  of  Spain,  occupying  the  great  central 
table-land  of  the  peninsula,  composed  chiefly  of  tertiary  for- 
mation, and  elevated  2300  feet  alx)ve  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  the  tenth  century  this  region  w'as  a country  of  which 
Burgos  was  the  capital ; at  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century  it  was  erected  into  a kingdom,  and  was 
successively  extended  by  the  addition  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Leon,  Estremadura,  and  Andalusia.  The  marriage  of  F’er- 
dinand.  King  of  Aragon,  with  Isabella  of  Castile,  in  1474, 
united  under  one  .sceptre  all  the  Chi  istian  states  of  Spain, 
and  the  conque.st  of  Granada,  in  1492.  led  to  the  estaJdish- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  F'rom  the  great  importance 
of  Castile,  as  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  the  name  of  C.\S- 
TiLiAN  is  often  used  to  indicate  Spaniards  in  general  See 

Castile,  New.  and  Castile.  Old. Adj.and  iiihab.CAS'nuAN, 

kAs-til'van.  (Sp.  Castillano,  kds-teel-yd/no  ) 

CAS'i'iLE,  kas-teeP,  a post-village  and  towmship  of  AVyo- 
ming  CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Genesee  River,  and  on  the  Buffalo 
and  New'  York  City  Railroad,  58  miles  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo.  It 
contains  4 stores.  1 carriage  manufactory,  and  3 churches. 
Pop.  of  the  tow'iiship,  2.32.3 

CAS'TILE,  a .small  village  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CAS'TILE,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Alissouri. 

CAS'TILE.  a village  of  Livingston  co.,  Missouri,  115  miles 
N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 
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CASTILE  CREEK,  of  ]Missouri.  flows  into  Platte  River, 
in  the  S.E.  part  of  Ruchaiian  county. 

CASTILE,  NEAV,  (Sp.  CastiUd-la-Nmva,  kds-teePyd-lI- 
noo-A/vi.)  an  old  province  of  Spain,  foruiinp;  the  S.  portion 
of  the  ancient  kin>;dom  of  Castile:  its  capital  was  Madrid. 
Greatest  leiiirth  from  E.  to  AV.  240  miles:  aver.ajie  breadth 
about  155  miles.  Area,  29,50d  S(juare  miles.  It  is  now  di- 
vided into  the  provinces  of  Aladrid.  Toledo,  Ciudad-Real. 
Cuenca,  and  Guadala’ara.  This  region  foiins  part  of  the 
central  table-land  of  Spain,  liounded  N.  by  the  mountains 
5f  the  Sierra  Guadarrama,  and  S.  by  those  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  and  traversed  by  several  minor  chains,  which  sepa- 
rate broad  plains  or  valleys.  Its  rivers  comprise  the  ui)pei' 
cour.ses  of  the  Tagus,  Guadiana,  the  Guadal()uivir,  the  Se- 
gura, and  the  .7  ucar.  The  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
afford  the  richest  supply  of  minerals  in  the  kingdom.  Pop. 
in  1S40.  1,490,799. 

CASTILE,  OLD,  Cudilla-la-Vieja,  kas-teePya-la-ve-,V- 
nd,)  an  old  province  of  Spain,  comprising  the  N.  portion  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ciustile.  and  forming  the  new  pro- 
vinces of  Burgos,  A'alladolid,  Palem  ia,  Avila,  Segovia.  Soria, 
Logrono,  and  Santander.  Gieatest  length  from  N.E.  to  S.AV., 
210  miles:  breadth,  170  miles.  Area,  2i,2t52  scjuare  miles. 
The  S.  portion  of  the  territory  i.s  traversed  by  the  Sierra 
Guadarama,  and  the  N.  by  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  while 
in  the  centre  the  Sierra  Occa  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Ebro  and  the  Douro.  I’op.  in  1849, 1,427,477. 

CASTILIAN  (ka.s-tiPyau)  SPRINGS,  a vilbige  of  Holmes 
CO.,  Mississippi. 

CASTILL.A.  CASTTLLE.  and  CASTI LIEN.  See  C.\stii,e. 

CASTl  LLO-DE-GARCI-ML’N>)/>,  kds-teel'yo-d:i-gaK/the- 
moon-yoth',  a town  of  New  Castile,  27  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Cu- 
enca, on  a declivity  overlooked  by  a ruinous  castle  belong- 
ing to  the  Manjuis  of  Villena.  Pop.  lli‘5. 

CASTI LLO-DE-LAS-GUARDAS,  kds-teel'vo-d'Ulds-gwdR/- 
dds.  a town  of  Andalusia,  30  miles  N'.AVL  of  Seville,  on  an 
elevated  site,  commanded,  except  on  the  N.,  by  lofty  hills. 
Pop.  22.S7. 

CASTILLO-DE-LOCUBIN.  kds-teel/yo-dd-lo-koo-been',  a 
town  of  Spain,  18  miles  S.ML  of  .laen.  Pop.  3971.  It  has 
two  hospitals,  and  a school  of  primary  instruction. 

CASTTLLON,  kds'tee'y(l)N“L  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ariege,  7 miles  S.WL  of  St.  Girons,  on  the  Lizard.  Pop. 
in  1852.  1215. 

CASTI LLON,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gironde, 
10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Libourne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dor- 
dogne. Pop.  in  1852.  3213.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
has  manufactures  of  nails,  cords,  cotton  and  woollen  spin- 
ning. Near  it  is  the  chateau  of  Montaigne,  where  the  cele- 
brated author  of  that  name  died.  The  French  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Engli.sh  here  in  1451. 

CASTI  LLON  I5s,  kd.s'tee'yo'nA^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Lot-et-Garonne,  17  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Villeneuve-sur- 
Lot.  Pop.  in  1852,  2100. 

CASTI.XE,  kas-teenL  a port  of  entry,  capital  of  Hancock 
CO.,  Maine,  in  a township  of  the  same  name,  on  the  E.  side 
of  Penobscot  Bay,  at  the  entrance  of  Penobscot  River.  34 
miles  S.  of  Bangor,  and  118  miles  N.E.  of  Portland.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  9 miles  distant,  is  Belfast.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a tongue  of  land  projecting 
from  the  N.E.,  and  has  a spacious  harlK)r,  accessible  at  all 
seasons,  and  of  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
class.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  ship  building 
and  the  fisheries.  The  shipping  of  the  district,  (Penobscot,) 
June  30th,  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  0701  tons 
registered,  and  37,108  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of  the 
latter,  20.539  tons  were  employed  in  the  coast  trade.  13.075 
tons  in  the  cod  fishery,  and  2800  tons  in  the  mackerel  fish- 
ery. During  the  year,  29  vessels,  tonnage  4444,  were  ad- 
measured. The  ship-building  for  1853  amounted  to  5490 
tons.  Settled  by  the  French  in  1067,  and  by  the  English  in 
1700.  Pop.  of  the  township.  1367. 

CASTLN'  E,  a post-office  of  Darke  co..  Ohio. 

CASTIONE.  kd-s-te-o^uA,  a village  of  Lombardy,  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Bergamo. 

CASTION  E,  a village  of  Lombardy,  4 miles  AV.of  Sondrio. 

C.\STLE-ACRE,  kas'scd-;i/ker.  or  EAST  ACHE,  a parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk.  4 miles  N.  of  Swaff'ham.  Here 
are  the  i-uins  of  a priory  and  of  a castle,  both  founded  soon 
after  the  conquest. 

C.\STLE-A,''H'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  and  7 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Northampton,  with  a station  on  the  Northampton 
and  Peterborough  Hailway.  See  Asiiitv. 

CASTLEBAR,  kas'sel-bar',  or  .\(PLISH,  a disfranchi.sed 
parliament.iry  and  municipal  borou  h.  h)wn,  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Connaught,  capital  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  on 
the  Castlebar  River,  It)  miles  E.N.E.  of  AVestport.  Pop.  of 
the  town,  5137.  It  shinds  on  a plain  of  bog  and  pasture 
land:  and.  excepting  its  main  street  and  a square,  it  is  ill 
built  and  paved.  Principal  edifices,  the  I’arish  Church, 
built  in  1825.  the  Castle,  formerly  a stronghold  of  the  De 
Burgiis,  a handsome  Homan  Catholic  chapel,  the  Court- 
house. a linen-hiill.  and  barracks  for  650  men.  It  has  .some 
breweries,  and  a considerable  trade  in  coarse  linens  and 
rur.U  produce.  Near  it  are  the  Park”  and  “the  Lawn,” 
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respectively  the  seats  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  chief  owner  In 
the  town,  and  of  St.  Clair  O’Malley,  Esq.  It  was  taken  In 
1798  by  the  French  under  General  Humbert,  who  in  an  ac- 
tion derisively  termed  the  “ Race  ofCastlebar,”  here  defeated 
asuperior  British  force,  but  who  subse(iuently  abandoned  the 
phu  e on  the  approach  of  the  main  army  under  Lord  Corn 
wallis.  The  Castlebar  River  issues  fi  om  a lake,  3 miles  iu 
length.  S.AV.  of  the  towm.  and  flows  N.  into  Loch  Cullin. 

CAS^TLFl-BElVLINGHA.Al,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Louth,  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Belfast 
45  miles  N.  of  Dunteer.  Pop.  6l5. 

CAS'TLE-BLAKECNEY.or  KlL'LASQtLAN,  a village  and 
parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Galw’ay,  18  miler  S JE. 
ofTuam.  Pop.  1190. 

C.ASTLE-BLA  YN  EY,  kas^sel-bLn/nee.  a town  of  I reland,  in 
Ulster,  co.,  and  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Monaghan,  at  the  AV.  ex- 
tremity of  Loch  Blayney.  Pop.  2134.  It  gi\es  the  title  of 
viscount  to  the  Blayney  family,  whose  demesne  is  in  the 
vicinity. 

CASn’LE-BROM^AA’ICH,  a station  of  the  Midland  Railway, 
(west  branch.)  England,  llj  miles  E.N.E.  of  Birmingham. 

CASTLE  BYTHE,  a parish  of  South  AA  ales,  co.  of  I’em- 
broke. 

CASTLE  CAER-CINEON,  kd^^r-kinte  on, a parish  of  North 
AA’ales,  co.  of  Montgomery. 

CASTLE  CAMPS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambi  idge, 

5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Linton.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a fine  cas- 
tle of  the  De  A’eres,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  traces  of  the  im- 
mense embankments  thrown  up  by  the  East  Angles  to 
prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Mercians. 

CASt'i'LE-CAGtEY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Somerset,  pleasantly  situated  10  miles  S.E.  of  A\  ells. 
In  its  manor-house,  Charles  11.  found  refuge  after  the  battle 
of  AVorcester. 

CASTLE-CAR/RACK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumber- 
land. 

CAS/TLE-CA/RY,  a h;\mlet  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling, 
parish  and  9 miles  AA'.S.AV.  of  Falkirk,  a station  on  the  l.d- 
inburgh  and  Glasgow  Haihvay.  Supposed  to  have  been  the 
ancient  Coria  Davimoi-um.  It  formed  also  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal stations  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

CASTLE-CTIUHCTI,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

CAS'lLE-COMBE,  a village  and  parish  of  F.ngland,  co.  of 
AA'ilts,  6 miles  N.AA’.  oft  hippenluun. 

CAS/TLE-CO^MER,  a markeCtown  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Leinster,  co.  and  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  roa-i 
to  Dublin.  Pop  of  town,  1765.  It  stands  in  a hollow,  and 
has  a commodious  church,  a court-house,  lever  hospital,  and 
infantry  barracks.  Castle-Comer  House  and  a ruined  castle 
are  in  the  vicinity;  25  miles  distant  are  extensive  colleries. 

CAStTLE-CUN/NEL,  or  STR  ADBAL/LY,  a town  and  parish 
of  Irebind,  in  Munster,  co.  and  6^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Limerick, 
on  the  Shannon,  close  to  the  Falls  of  Doonass.  Pop.  of  the 
town,  11U6,  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  is  resoiled  to  in 
summer  by  the  inhabitants  of  Limerick  for  its  clnUylieate 
springs.  Its  castle,  formerly  a seat  of  the  O’Briens.  Kings 
of  .Alunster,  was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Limerick. 

CAS^TLE-CONCNER.a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co. 
of  Sligo,  on  the  Moy,  near  its  mouth  in  Killiila  Bay,  3 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Ballina.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle, 
giving  name  to  the  parish,  and  an  artificial  mound  with 
several  regularly  formed  sepulchral  chambers. 

C-AS'T  L E-CON 'AV  AY,  Ireland.  See  Kii.lokglix. 

CASTLE  CRAIG,  a post-ufiice  of  Campbell  co.,  A’irginia. 

CASTLE  creek,  a post-office  of  Broome  co.,  New  York. 

CASTLE-DER'MOT,  or  TRISTLEDER/MOT.  thris'i^el-der'. 
mot.  a palish  and  ancient  town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co. 
of  Kildai-e,  on  the  Lear,  an  affluent  of  the  Barrow,  6 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Carlow’.  Pop.  of  the  town,  1516.  Its  numerous  an- 
tiiiuities  couipri.se  remains  of  a large  cathedral,  a church  built 
by  the  first  English  settlers,  a beautiful  Franciscan  monas- 
tery, a Norman  arch,  a strong  square  tower,  supjiosed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Knights  Templars,  the  ruins  of  a 
priory,  and  a castle:  and  in  its  church-yard  are  .several  cu- 
rious crosse.s,  and  a round  tow'er.  The  town  was  formerly 
the  re.sidence  of  the  Dermots.  kings  of  Leinster. 

CASTLE-DOUGLAS,  kas'sel-dug'las.  a burgh  of  Scotland, 

9 miles  N.li.  of  Kirkcudbright.  Pop.  1847.  it  is  a modern, 
well-built  market-tow  n,  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  the 
advancing  wealth  of  its  vicinity.  Its  original  uarne  was 
Carlin  wal  k. 

CASTIjE-EATON,  kas'sel-eotton,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  AVilts 

CAS'TLE-E'DEN.  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  and 

10  miles  S.E.  of  Durham,  on  the  Eden,  and  the  Hartlepool 
and  Sunderland  Railway. 

CAS'TLEFIN/,  a post-office  of  York  co..  Pennsylvania. 

CASTLEFIN,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Illinois. 

CAS'TL E-FINN',  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co 
of  Donegal,  on  the  Finn,  w hich  is  navigable  up  to  the  town. 

6 miles  S.AV.  of  Lifford.  Pop.  567. 

C-AStTLEFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  at  the  junction  of  the  Aire  and  CabbT  Rivers,  and 
having  a station  on  the  North  Midland  Railway,  7i  miles 
N .E.  of  AVakefield. 
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CASTLE-FllOME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

CAS/TLE-GRE(}MKY.  a sinaU  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Kerr>’.  i mile  from  the  S.  shore  of  Tralee  Bay,  12  miles  W. 
of  Tralee.  Pop.  5U4. 

CA.Sl'LE  GllOV^E,  a post-office  of  .Jones  co.,  Iowa. 

CAS'^'LE-IIA^VEX.  a parish  of  Irehind,  co.  of  Cork. 

C.\.S/TLE-1I JW'ARD,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  in  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Hiding,  4 miles  S.W. 
New-.Malton. 

CASTEE-ISLAND,  an  islet  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Cork,  in  Roaring- Water  Bay,  N.  of  Cape  Clear. 

CA.STLE-hSL.VND,  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster, co.  of  KeiTv,  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tralee.  Pop.  1687. 

CASTLE-.JGli/DAN,  a p;uish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  Kings 
and  Meath  cos.,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Kin- 
negad. 

CASTLE-KNOCK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
.s;uue  name,  4 miles  IV.N.W.  of  Dublin,  on  the  Liffey.  It 
has  the  ruins  of  a castle  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,,  and 
those  of  an  abbey  of  cbe  thuneenth  century. 

CAST L E-LYONS,  kas'sel-lP9nz,  a village  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  2 miles  N.E.  of  Rathcor- 
mack.  Pop.  of  the  village,  775.  It  has  the  remains  of  a 
CiU  inelite  monastery,  and  of  a Dominican  priory. 

C.YSTLE-MACAD^AM,  a parish  of  Irekind,  in  Leinster, 
CO.  of  Wicklow. 

CAS'TLE-M.YO'NER,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
of  Cork.  7 miles  W.  N.  VV.  of  Mallow.  Its  anti  iuities  include 
an  ancient  baronial  castle  of  the  Magners.  whence  its  name. 

CAS'TLEM  AN’S  EERRY,a  post-office  of  Clark  co..  Virginia. 

CASTLEMAN’S  FORK,  Texas.  Hows  S.E.  through  Gon- 
zales county,  and  enters  the  Gu.idalupe  in  Dewitt  county. 

CASTLEIIAN  S RIVER,  a small  stream  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  empties  itself  into  the  Youjjhiogheny. 

CAS^riiE-.M.VR'TlN,  an  entensive  parish  of  South  W.ales, 
CO.  and  !>  miles  W.S.W.  of  Pembroke.  In  it  are  the  remains 
of  a British  f)rtress. 

CAS'TLE-M.VR'TYR,  a small  town,  and  formerly  a parlia- 
mentiiry  borough  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  and  IS  miles  H. 
of  Cork,  on  the  .Maine,  by  which  it  has  a petty  trade.  Pop. 
1497.  The  Earl  of  Shannon  is  proprietor  of  the  adjacent 
demesne. 

CASTLE-MDRE.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  cos. 
of  Roscommorv  and  Mayo. 

C.VSTI.E-.MOR/TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

C.\SH'LE-NOR/WICH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Chester. 

CAS'TLE-PDL'L.YRD,  a well-built  town  of  Ireland,  in  Lein- 
ster, CO.  of  Westm.^ath,  6i  miles  W.N.W.  of  Drumcree.  Pop. 
L'ilO.  About  1 mile  distant  is  Packenhiim  Hall,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Longford. 

C.V.STLE-RAHAN/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Cavan. 

CASTLE-REA  or  CASTLEREAGH,  kas'.sel-r.V,  a market- 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  barony  of  same  name,  in  Connaught, 
co.  and  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Roscommon,  on  the  Suck,  here 
crossed  by  2 bi  idges.  Pop.  1233.  Castlerea  Hall,  immediately 
adja(rent.  is  the  property  of  Lord  Mountsandford,  on  whose 
demesne  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle. 

C.ISTLERE.VGH.  a hamlet  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Down.  2 miles  S.E.  of  Ballyacerret,  gives  the  name  of  vi.s- 
count  to  the  .Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

C.VSTLERE.VGH  RIVER,  in  Australia,  is  an  affluent  of. 
which  Hows  N.W.  and  joins  the  Darling,  in  lat.  SU®  S.,  Ion. 
147°  20'  E. 

C.VS'TLE-RUSING,  a decayed  borough,  town,  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  King's  Lynn. 
Pop.  i?i  1851.  392.  It  has  the  remains  of  a celebrated  castle, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  and  in  which 
Isabella,  queen  of  Edward  II..  was  confined  after  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband.  The  town  was  formerly  a busy  seaport, 
but  its  luiilKtr  has  become  choked  up:  and  the  Reform  Act 
deprived  it  of  the  privilege  of  sending  2 meml»ers  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

CA.STLE-TERGIA,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Cavan. 

C.\.STLE  THORPE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

CAS'TLETO.V.  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  13  miles 
M . by  S.  of  Sheffield,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a rugged 
eminence,  on  which  stands  the  ancient  castle  called  Peak 
Castle,  erected  by  Willi;un  Peveril.  natural  son  of  the  Con- 
queror. The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  mining; 
but  many  derive  a subsistence  from  the  manufacture  of 
ornamental  articles  from  spar,  and  from  strangers  visiting 
the  many  remarkable  natural  curiosities  in  the  neighbor- 
ood.  the  most  extraordinary  of  which  is  the  Peak  Cavern, 
or  Devil's  Cave,  consisting  of  a series  of  subterranous  cham- 
bers. which  can  be  explored  only  by  torchlight.  The  whole 
depth  of  the  excavation  inwards,  from  the  outward  open- 
ing, is  2:500  teet.  The  Pevnril  of  the  Peak  of  Sir  Walter 
tcott’s  novel  of  that  name,  was  the  supposed  founder  of  the 
‘•riginal  castles  at  t'astleton.  Pop.  1500. 

PASTLETD-V,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

C VS'TLETO.X,  a town.ship,  in  England,  co.  of  l*incaster. 

CASTLETON,  a post-village  ami  township  of  Rutland  co.. 
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Vermont,  on  Casdleton  River,  50  miles  S.W.  of  Montpelier 
The  Rutland  and  Washing-ton.  ;ind  the  Saratoga  and  (kistie- 
ton  Railroads  here  intersect  each  other,  and  unite  with  the 
Vermont  and  Canada  lines.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Castletou 
.Medical  College,  founded  in  1818,  connected  with  .Middle- 
burg  College,  and  contains  another  seminm-y  of  liigh  repu- 
tation, attended  by  about  2iM  pupils,  a bank,  and  numerous 
stores.  It  h,as  manufactures  of  carriages,  woollen  goods,  and 
leather.  Pop.  2852. 

C.\STLETON,  a post-village  of  Rensselaer  co..  New  York 
on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
8 miles  S.  of  Albany,  contains  1 or  2 churches,  and  alarut 
400  inhabitants. 

CASTLETON,  a township  of  Richmond  co..  New  York,  on 
the  N.  end  of  Staten  Island,  contains  New  Brighton  village. 
Pop.  6778. 

CASTLETON,  a post-office  of  Culpepper  co.,  Virginia. 

CASTLETON,  a post-township  in  Ibirry  co.,  Michigan,, 
about  10  miles  E.  of  Hastings.  Pop.  781. 

CAS'TLETJ.N,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa. 

CAS'TLETON  OF  BRAE'MAR,  a \ill;tge  of  Scotland,  Cra 
thy  parish,  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Clunie,  a 
little  above  its  junction  with  the  Dee,  57  miles  W.  of  Aber- 
deen. It  has  2 good  inns,  frequented  by  tourists. 

CAS'TLETOWN,  or  LID'DLESDALE,  an  extensive  pari.sh 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh,  with  a village.  (New  Castle- 
town,) 16  miles  S.  of  Hawick.  It  h;is  a border  fortress, 
named  Hermitage  Castle,  but  derived  its  name  from  another 
of  earlier  date,  which,  like  the  old  vilhige  df  Castletown,  no 
longer  exists. 

CAS/i'LETOWN,  or  CAS^TLETOWN  BEREHAWEN,  a sea- 
port-town of  Ireland,  in  .Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  on  the  W.  side 
of  Batitry  B.-iy.  opposite  Bere  Island.  18  miles  W.  of  J3antry. 
I’op.  881.  Vessels  of  460  tons  can  reach  its  pier:  and  its 
trade  revived  temporarily  with  the  working  of  Allalniis  cops 
per-mines. 

CASTLETOWN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Louth. 

C.VSTLETOWN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Limerick. 

C.VSTLETOWN,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  England, 
in  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Cjustle- 
town  Bay.  Pop.  2283.  It  is  supposed  to  the  most  an- 
cient town  on  the  island,  but  its  present  buildings  are  mo- 
dern. In  the  centre  is  a large  S(iuare,  with  market-house; 
St.  Mary's  church  faces  the  parade,  atid  King  William’s 
College,  founded  in  18:50.  is  in  the  vicinity.  Castle  Rushen, 
said  to  have  been  built  in  960,  by  a Danish  prince,  and  once 
the  residence  of  royalty,  now  a i)rison  and  ban-acks,  .stonds 
on  a rock  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Here  is  the  residence 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  island. 

CAS^TLETOWN-AR'RA,  a parish  of  Irehind,  in  Munster, 
CO.  of  Tipperary. 

CAS'TLETilWX-DELWIN.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  I./ein- 
ster.  CO.  of  West  Meath,  7 miles  W.  of  .-Vthboy.  Near  the  vil- 
Iige  is  (^lonyn  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  .Marquis  of  Westmeath. 

C.YSTLET  lW.N-R.iCHE,  rOch.  a town  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land. in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  on  the  Awbeg.  8 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Kermoy.  Pop.  of  the  town,  106:3.  It  stands  on  a wooded 
height  and  has  small  infantry  barracks. 

CA8fi'LETi.)W.\S'END,  a small  .seap>.)rt-town  of  Irehind,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  on  the  W.  side  of  Castlehaven  Bay,  4 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Skil)bert*en.  Pop.  770.  It  has  the  custom- 
ho'use  f >r  the  port  of  Baltimore. 

CASH'LE-WEL'L.VN.  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
CO.  of  Down.  5 miles  S.W.  of  Clough.  Pop.  806.  It  gives  the 
title  of  baron  to  the  Earl  of  Annesley,  lord  of  the  manor, 
whose  seat,  Castle  Wellan,  adjoins  the  town. 

CASH'JN,  a pal  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CASH’D R.  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton, 4 miles  W.  of  Peterborough,  on  a branch  of  the 
London  and  North-western  Railway.  Castor  is  the  Daro- 
hrivee.  of  .Vutoninus.  and  remains  of  many  buildings,  as  baths 
and  villas,  with  tessellated  pavements,  have  been  found 
here.  Pop.  of  village,  716. 

C.ASH’OR.  a post-office  of  Caldwell  pari.sh,  Louisiana. 

CASTOR  BAYOU.  Loui.siana.  rises  in  .Jackson  parish. and 
Howing  southward,  unites  with  the  Dugdemona  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  Rapides  parish. 

CASTORIO,  ka.s-toh-e-o,  or  FRENCH  CAMP,  a village  of 
.San  .Joaquin  co..  Calif  irnia.  is  situated  on  a channel  of  its 
own  name,  about  5 miles  S.  of  Stockton.  The  place  was 
formerly  the  headquarters  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Pop.  1600. 

CAS/TOR  RIVER,  of  Mis.souri,  rises  in  St.  Francis  co..  in 
the  E.S.E.  part  of  the  state,  and  Howing  in  a general  south- 
erly direction,  communicate.s  by  several  arms  svith  a group 
of  small  lakes  in  Stoddard  county,  and  afterwards  joins  the 
Whitewater  River.  The  stream  thus  firmed,  which  is 
sometimes  called  Castor  River,  but  more  freiiuently  the 
Whitewater,  after  receiving  the  outlet  of  Lake  Pemi.scc, 
falls  into  Big  Lake,  which  is  connected  with  the  St.  Kran- 
ois  by  Little  River.  Most  of  the  region  through  which  it 
ows  i.s  low  or  swamp  land,  and  the  streams  not  only  often 
spread  themselves  over  a large  surface,  forming  extensive 
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n jr  lakes,  but  frequently  change  their  channels,  or 

raake  ^bi  themselves  several  different  outlets. 

CAii"J')U  VILLE,  a village  of  Lewis  co.,  New  York,  on 
Deavec  Liver,  about  60  miles  N.W.  of  Utica. 

CASTOHVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Medina  co., 
Texas,  on  Medina  River,  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  San  Antonio. 

CASTRA  C.ECILIA.  See  Caceres. 

CASTRES,  k^st’r,a  town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn, 
an  both  sides  of  the  Agout,  here  crossed  by  two  stone 
bridges.  23  miles  S.E.  of  .A.lbi.  Pop.  in  1852,  20.815.  It  is 
the  most  populous  and  flourishing  tovui  in  the  department, 
i'hiiugh  generally  ill  built,  it  has  .some  good  edifices,  in- 
cluding the  old  episcopal  palace,  now  used  for  the  town- 
hall.  a public  library,  a church  with  some  good  works  of 
ait,  a theatre,  barracks,  and  exchange.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Protestant  consistory,  having  been  one  of  the  first  towns 
which  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Calvin : diocesan  and 
other  superior  schools,  a covincil  of  agriculture,  and  a 
chamber  of  manufactures.  It  has  important  and  cele- 
brated manufactures  of  cassimeres.  military  clothing,  and 
rotton  goods,  besides  copper  wares,  glue,  soap,  and  paper; 
coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  raised  in  its  vicinity;  and 
the  town  has  an  active  trade  in  wool,  licjueurs,  and  confec- 
tionary. It  was  long  the  residence  of  Henri  IV..  and  is  the 
birthplace  of  Dacier,  Rapin.  and  the  Abbe  Sabatier. 

CA8TRES.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gironde,  11 
miles  S.E.  of  Rordeaux.  Pop.  in  1852.  722. 

C.'ISTRI,  kdsffree,  a village  of  Greece,  government  of  Pho- 
cis.  occupying  a portion  of  the  site  of  ancient  Delphi,  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  Mount  I’arnassus.  7 miles  E.ofSaloua. 
About  2.)0  yards  E. is  the  famous  Castalian  Spring. 

C.\STKIES.  kis'tree/.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ilerault.  7 miles  N.E.  Montpellier,  with  a fine  Gothic  castle. 
Pop.  in  1852,  9.)4. 

C.\STRIES.  kds'tree^  or  PORT  CASTRIES,  the  principal 
town  of  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  Rritish  West  Indies, 
on  its  W.  coast,  with  a good  port  and  extensive  commei'ce. 
Pop.  2400. 

C.\STRO,  kis'tro.  a seaport  town  of  Naples.  10  miles  S.M*. 
of  Otranto,  on  the  .\driafic.  Pop.  7000.  It  has  an  old 
castle,  a cathedral,  a harbor  for  small  vessels,  and  some  ex- 
port trade  in  corn.  wine,  olive.s.  fruit,  cotton,  and  fish.  It 
has  repeatedly  suffered  from  attacks  of  Harbary  cor.sairs. 

C.^STKO.  (anc.  CdstrenKmiiim?)  a village  of  Italy,  in  the 
Pontifical  States.  25  miles  W.N.W.of  Viterbo,  on  the  Olpeta, 
near  the  Tuscan  frontier, 

C.\STRO,  a village  of  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  9 
miles  S.  of  Frosinone. 

CASTRO,  kds'tro  (anc.  Mitiilelne.)  a seaport  town  of  Asi- 
atic Turkev,  capital  of  the  island  of  Mitylene,  on  its  E. 
coast,  55  miles  N.W.  of  Smyrna.  Pop.  6500.  It  extends  in 
a semicircle  around  a shallow  harbor,  and  has  a large  castle, 
several  churches,  convents,  and  mos<iues.  In  the  gardens 
of  its  suburbs  are  many  vestiges  of  the  ancient  .Mitylene. 

C-iSTRO.  k3.s'tro.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao  Paulo, 
M'.  of  the  Sierra  do  Mar,  and  85  miles  N.W.  of  Curitiba. 
Pop.  of  the  district,  8000. 

CASTRO,  kdsRro.  a town  and  seaport  of  Chili,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Chiloe,  at  the  head  of  a fine  bay  of  the 
same  name.  Its  port  is  good,  and  it  carries  on  some  trade. 
It  was  founded  in  1560  by  Don  Lopez  Garcia,  then  viceroy 
of  Peru.  I*op.  3500. 

C.\STRO-CONTRIGO,  kds'tro-kon-tree'go,  a town  of  Spain, 
40  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Leon,  on  the  Eria.  Pop.  1404. 

C.A.STRO  D.\1RE,  kdsffro  dl'rA.  a town  and  parish  of  Por- 
tugal. province  of  Beira-.\lta,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lamego, 
with  a church  and  a hospital.  Pop.  2400. 

CASTRO-DEL-RIO.  kdsRro-dSl-ree'o.  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia.  16  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Cordova,  on  a declivity  on 
the  Guada.joz.  The  more  ancient  part  of  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a dilapidated  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  and 
entered  by  one  gate,  which  was  defended  by  an  Arab  castle, 
now  also  ruinous.  The  modern  portion  is  outside  the  walls, 
and  extends  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  its  N.  side.  Most 
of  the  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  lined  with  well-built 
houses  and  handsome  public  edifices.  Its  parish  church  is 
spacious,  has  three  naves,  and  a lofty  tower  containing  a 
clock  and  peal  of  six  bells.  Here  are  two  colleges,  several 
primary  schools,  some  convents  with  churches  attached, 
and  an  economic  society.  The  remaining  public  buildings 
comprise  six  chapels,  two  hospitals,  a capacious  town-hail, 
prison,  .-tore-house,  and  cemetery.  It  has  manufactures  of 
Jinen,  woollen,  and  hempen  fabrics,  earthenware,  tiles, 
^I'icks.  lime,  brandy,  wine,  oil,  and  vinegar;  and  trade  in 
wheat,  cattki,  oil,  honey,  &c.  Pop.  9092. 

C.\STROG10V  AN  N I.  kis'trojo-vdn'nee.  Enfria.)  a city 
of  Si  ily.  intendancy  of  Catania,  on  a table-land  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  40U0  feet  above  the  sea.  and  13  miles  N.E.  of 
Caltani-etta.  Pop.  11,140.  Though  healthy,  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  in  a highly  fertile  tract,  it  is  in  decay,  and 
its  chief  edifice  is  a feudal  fortress.  Ennii  was  celebrated 
l.a  antiquity  as  the  mythical  birthplace  of  Ceres,  and  the 
site  of  her  most  famous  temple:  and  about  5 miles  distant 
is  the  Lake  of  Pergusa.  where  Proserpine  was.  according  to 
the  poets,  carried  off  by  Pluto.  During  the  first  Servile 
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War,  Enna  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  slr.vos,  who  hcM 
out  against  the  power  of  Rome  for  some  yoa's,  and  fov.ght 
throe  successive  battles  with  her  armies,  bat  were  a't  last 
subdued,  and  the  town  was  taken  by  Consul  Rupillr.s. 

CASTRGJ ERIZ,  k^s'tro-Hd- reetht,  (anc.  Castruiri,  Ccer.aris  f) 
a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  18  mile.s  W.  of  Eurgos,  be- 
tween the  Urda  and  Garbanzuela.  Pop.  2434. 

CASTRO  LABOllEIRO,  kds/tro  1^-bo-iv/e-ro,  a town  and 
parish  of  Portugal,  province  of  IMinho,  32  milos  N.E.  of 
Ponte-do-Lima,  on  an  elevated  plateau  in  a mountainous  dis 
trict  near  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  It  contains  an  old  ruined 
castle,  and  owing  to  its  great  height,  and  total  want  of  shel- 
ter by  trees,  is  considered  the  coldest  place  in  Portugal. 
Pop.  1500. 

CASTRO  MARIM,  kds'tro  mi-reexc^  a town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Algarve,  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  kingdom,  on 
the  Guadiana,  and  near  its  embourb  are,  15  miles  N.Fl.  of 
Tavira.  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  It  rvas  once  fortified,  but 
the  fortifications  are  now  in  ruins  Pop.  2260. 

CASTRONUOVO,  k^sttro-noo-o'v o, ' a fortified  town  of 
Sicily,  intendancy  of  Palermo,  on.  a mountain.  25  miles  N.  of 
Girgenti.  Pop.  5820.  Near  it  are  quarries  of  fine  marble. 

CASTRONUOVO,  a town  of  N.iples.  province  of  Basilicata, 
34  miles  S.S.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  2560. 

CASTROPETRE,  keisRro-peeffer,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster.  King’s  county. 

CASTROPIGNANO,  kds'tro-peen-y^'no.  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Molise,  near  the  Biferno,  5 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Campobasso.  Pop.  2558. 

CASTROPOL.  kds-tro-poP,  a small  seaport  town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  58  miles  W.N.W.  of  Oviedo,  with  a ruined  for- 
tress. near  the  mouth  of  the  Ribadeo,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Pop.  1575. 

C ASTRO-RE  ALE,  kds'tro-rd-dffd.  a city  of  Sicily,  intend- 
ancy of  Messina,  capital  of  the  district,  on  the  Castro,  12 
miles  S.W.  of  .Milazzo. 

CASTRO-URDI  ALES,  kds^tro-ooR-de-dflJ.s,  a seaport  town 
of  Spain,  province,  and  27  miles  E.  of  Santander,  on  the  Bay 
o,f  Biscay.  Pop.  2936.  The  town,  sacked  by  the  French  in 
1811,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  clean  and  regular.  It 
has  walls  and  bastions  on  the  land  side,  and  an  old  castle; 
its  harbor  is  celebrated  for  safety,  and  it  has  extensive  fish- 
eries. Near  it  is  a ruined  conventof  the  Templars. 

CASTROVERDE,  kds'tro-v&R'd;\.  a town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Alenftejo.  in  the  plain  of  Ouriijue,  26  miles  S.  of 
Beja.  with  2090  inhabitants,  and  a collegiate  church. 

CASTROVlLI.,ARI,  kds'tro-vil-ldfi’ee,  a fortified  town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  7 miles  W.N.W.  of  Cas- 
sano.  Pop.  5650.  In  its  vicinity,  near  Monte  Polliuo.  the 
famous  cheese  called  cacio  caralio  is  made. 

CASTROVIREYN A,  kds'tro-ve-rd'e-nd.  a town  of  Peru, 
capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  in  the  department  of 
Iluaneavelica,  is  situated  on  the  W.  .slope  of  the  Andes,  at 
the  head  of  a stream  falling  into  the  Pacific,  165  miles  S.E. 
of  Lima.  Pop.  of  the  province,  in  1850,  15,348. 

CASTRO-VIRRYN  A.  kd.s/tro-veeR-Ree'nd,  a towii  of  South- 
ern Peru,  department  of  Ayachucho,  112  miles  S.W.  ofllua- 
manga,  which,  though  in  a tropical  region,  is  so  elevated, 
that  its  inhabitants  often  suffer  from  the  intensity  of  the 
cold. 

CASTRUM  NOVUM.  See  Giuliaxova. 

CASTUA,  kds-tootd,  a town  of  Austria,  in  Illyria,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  1 stria,  near  the  Gulf  of  Quaruero, 
34  miles  S.E.  of  Triest.  It  was  formerly  important,  as  the 
capital-  of  the  ancient  Liburnia,  but  is  now  decayed,  and 
has  only  500  inhabitants. 

CASTUERA,  kd.«-too-a/rd,  a town  of  Spain.  68  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Badajos.  near  the  Guadalefra.  Pop.  6572.  It  has 
trade  in  fruit  and  wine. 

CASIIENTUS.  See  Basif.nto. 

CAS'WELL,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Virginia,  has  an  area  of  about  400  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Ilycootee  River  and  County 
Line  Creek,  affluents  of  Dan  River  which  twice  crosses  the 
N.  border  of  the  county.  The  surfiice  is  undulating;  the 
.soil  fertile.  The  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  when 
finished,  will  be  a valuable  improvement  to  the  county. 
Organized  in  1777,  and  named  in  honor  of  Richard  Caswell, 
the  first  governor  of  the  state  under  the  constitution.  Capitai, 
Yancey.  Pop.  16,215,  of  whom  6860  were  free,  and  9355  slaves. 

CASWELL,  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Mississippi. 

CATAHOULA,  kat'a-hoo'la,  a parish  situated  towards  tho 
N.Fl.  part  of  Louisiana,  has  an  area  of  1970  square  miles.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Washita,  Tensas,  Black,  and  Little  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  partly  covered  by  hills.near  the  Washita  River 
The  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  Tlie  rock  which  underlies 
the  parish  is  sandstone.  Several  of  the  rivers  are  navigable 
by  steamboats  through  this  jiarish  and  on  its  borders.  Or- 
ganized in  1808.  Capital,  Harrisonburg.  Pop.  11,651,  of 
whom  55-38  were  free,  and  6113  slaves. 

CATAHOULA  (ka-ta-hoo'la)  LAKE,  situated  in  the  N.E. 
central  part  of  Louisiana,  in  the  jiarish  of  the  same  name, 
is  15  or  20  miles  long,  and  2 or  3 wide.  In  times  of  floods, 
these  dimensions  are  somewhat  enlarged.  Little  River 
enters  its  S.W.  exti’emity,  and  flows  from  the  N.E.  part. 
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CATALA'MET  or  CATIILA'MET,  capital  of  Wahkiakum 
CO.,  Washington  Territory,  ou  the  Columbia  Kiver,  about  40 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

CATALAUM  or  CATALAUXUM.  See  Ciialons-sur- 
Makn  e. 

CATALONIA. kat-a-lo'ne-a,(Sp.  Catuhifl  i.  kd-ti-loon'yd;  Fr. 
Co.lahiffne,  kd'td'loB';  It.  Cat4il»ijn(u  kd-td-lAii'yd;  Ger.  Catalo- 
nien,  kd-td-!ohie-en.)  .an  old  province  in  the  N.E.  of  Spain, 
bounded  N.  by  Andoira  and  the  Pyrenees.  W.  by  Aragon.  S. 
by  Valencia,  and  E.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Length.  IS.')  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  lot)  miles:  but.  being  of  a ti'iangular  form, 
th.3  bi'eadth  diminishes  southward  to  2.3  and  22  miles.  Area, 
12.636  square  miles.  Its  capital  was  Marcelona;  it  is  now  di- 
vided into  the  proviu-esof  Jlarcelona.  Tarragona.  Lerida.  and 
Gerona.  It  is  extremely  mountainous,  being  intersected  by 
the  contreforts  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  it  into  nume- 
rous small  valleys.  Near  it centre.  Mount  Serrat.  remarkable 
for  its  curious  form,  is  405  1 feet  in  elevation.  All  the  higher 
mountains  of  Catalonia  aie  perpetually  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  lower  hills  with  .rood.  The  valleyn  are  verdant, 
and  generall3'  watered  by  a rivulet.  The  coasts,  about  190 
miles  in  extent,  are  bold  and  rugged:  the  surface  is  well 
watered.  Chief  rivers,  the  Ebro,  the  Llobregat.  and  the  Ter. 
This  is  the  best  cultivated  portion  of  .'spain  : every  variety 
of  bread-corn  is  raised.  Among  its  mineral  riches  are  copper, 
zinc,  manganese,  lead,  and  coal:  there  is  a celebrated  salt- 
mine at  Cardona,  and  salbworks  on  the  coast.  The  nianu- 
ficturing  industry  of  this  distriid  has  long  been  famous, 
and  is  still  the  most  important  in  the  kingclom.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  prodm-ed  are  woollens,  cotton,  silk,  and  leather, 
paper,  cordage,  and  fire-arms.  The  Catalans  speak  a peculiar 
language,  distinct  from  the  Castilian. 

Catalonia  was  anciently  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans. who  were  afterwards  dispossessed  by  the  Goths,  and 
and  they  ag;un  by  the  Moors.  It  was  finally  recomiuered 
by  the  Spaniards,  when  it  was  divided  into  de])artments. 
and  governed  by  deputed  counts.  The  national  liberties 
were  secured  by  the  code  of  Usag'S.  and  the  people  were 
represented  by  local  parliaments.  In  1040.  the  sovereignty 
became  hereditary.  In  11.37.  the  province  was  united  to 
Aragon,  by  the  marriage  of  Ramon  Rerenguer  IV.  with  Pe- 
tronila.  the  heiress  of  the  former.  Turbulent  and  impa- 
tient of  restraint,  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Catalans 
presents  but  a .series  of  rebellions,  which  finally  terminated 
in  their  subjugation  by  Philip  V.,  who.  affer  the  capture  of 
Barcelona  in  1714.  suppressed  their  ancient  cortes  and  cur- 
tailed their  liberties  and  privileges,  having  previously  laid 
the  county  \vaste  liy  fire  and  sword.  The  principal  towns 
are  Barcelona,  Tarragona.  Gerona.  Lerida.  Reus,  Manresa. 

Torto.sa.  &e.  Pop.  1.283,734. .\dj.  and  inhab.  C 

and  C.vT.\Loxi.\N.  kat-a-lo'ne-an;  (Sp.  Cat.\l.a\,  kd-td-ldnt.) 

CAT  A IJ  PAG  ItO  V E,  a post-olli  ce  of  .Marshall  co..  Ten  nessee. 

CAT.\LPA  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Kentucky. 

C.\T.\LP  A GROVE,  a po.st-office  of  Benton  co.,  Indiana. 

CATALUNA.  See  Catalonia. 

CATACMA  CREEK,  of  .Montgomery  co.,  Alabama,  enters 
Alabama  River  about  12  miles  W.  of  the  capital  of  the  state. 

CAT.VMARCA,  kd-td-maR/kd,  a department  of  the  Confede- 
ration of  La  Plata,  in  South  Amei  ica.  between  lat.  25'^ and  29'^ 
S.,  and  Ion  66°  and  69°  W..  having  W.  the  Andes,  separat- 
ing it  from  the  northern  provinces  of  Chili,  and  on  other 
sides  the  departments  of  Salta,  Tucuman.  Cordova,  and 
Rioja.  Pop.  estimated  at  50,009.  It  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  produces  corn  and  cattle  forborne  consumption,  sup- 
plies the  adjacent  departments  with  cotton,  and  sends  con- 
siderable quantities  of  red  pepper  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

CATAMARC.V.  the  capital  of  the  above  department,  is 
situ-ated  on  a small  stream  about  275  miles  N.VV.  of  Santiago, 
in  lat.  27°  30'  S..  Ion.  68°  W.  Pop.  4000. 

CAT  AN  A.  SeeC.ATANiA. 

CATANDU.VNES,  kd-tdn'doo-d/nJs.  one  of  the  Philippine 
I.slands,  in  the  .Malay  Archipelago,  near  the  S.E.  coast  of 
Luzon.  40  miles  long  and  15  broad;  it  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  Chief  town,  Virac. 

CATANIA,  kd-td'ne  d,  (anc.  Cutfana  or  Cat'ina,)  a cele- 
brated city  and  seaport  of  Sicily,  on  its  E.  coast.  31  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Syracuse.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Etna,  its  despoiler  and  its  benefactor.  Overwhelmed  as 
it  has  often  been  by  torrents  of  liquid  tire,  it  has  risen,  like 
the  phoenix,  more  resplendent  from  its  ashes.  The  very 
substance  which  once  ravaged  its  plains,  has,  by  its  own 
dr>compositiou.  covered  them  with  soil  feidile  as  Ihe  fabled 
girden  of  the  Ilesj^erides;  and  on  all  sides  the  material  of 
destruction  is  turned  to  the  purposes  of  ornament  and 
utility. 

Tlie  city  has  a noble  appearance  from  the  sea.  and  is  in- 
ternally very  handsome,  with  regular  and  spacious  streets 
payed  with  lava,  of  which  material  the  numerous  public 
buildings  are  constructed,  the  latter  being  faced  with  mag- 
n'*sian  limestone  and  enriched  with  marbles.  A natural 
mole  of  lava  erndo.ses  the  harbor.  Principal  edifices,  the 
Cathedral,  rebuilt  after  the  great  earthquake  of  1693.  the 
Senate  h)u.se.  Government  Pawn-bank,  a Benedictine  con- 
vent of  vast  extent,  and  with  a superb  church,  a large  mu- 
seum, &c.,  about  30  other  convents  and  50  churches,  some 


of  which  are  very  splendid,  several  chari<able  establisli- 
ments,  foundling  and  iying-in  hospitals,  and  .a  '-lagdalen 
asylum.  In  a fine  sijua.re  near  the  cathedral  is  a statue  of 
an  elephant  bearing  an  obelisk,  believed  to  be  a genuine 
antique.  The  university,  founded  in  1415,  has  an  annual 
revenue  of  above  200(iL.  and  its  library  and  museums  are 
open  on  holidays  to  the  public.  Catan.ia  has  a college  of 
arts  and  numerous  private  mu.seums;  it  is  a bisho|)'s  see, 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  high  civil  and  criminal  c-.i-rt* 
in  Sicily,  and  of  inferior  courts,  and  it  is  investcU  ’vith  va- 
rious high  privileges.  It  has  exten.-tTc.  manutactures  of 
silk  fabrics,  and  of  wares  in  lava  and  amber;  besides  which 
g<  ods  it  expoi'ts  coi  n,  macaroni,  potatoes,  olives,  figs,  raw 
silk,  wine.  soda,  manna,  cantharides.  and  snow  from  Mount 
Etna.  The  liarbor  is  not  adeijuate  to  the  importance  of  the 
city,  but  it  is  generaUy  full  of  small  craft. 

Catania  is  suppo.sed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians. It  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  under  the  name  of 
C<xt(ina.  and  by  them  it  was  adorned  with  edifices  of  great 
magnificence,  mo.st  of  which,  however,  have  been  destroyed 
by  earthiiuakes  and  by  the  lava  from  Mount  Etna,  'i'he 
ruins  of  the  amphitheatre,  whi(  h was  more  extensive  than 
the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  or  than  any  other  edifice  of  the 
same  kind  now  known  to  exist,  are  still  to  be  .seen  ; as  al.so 
the  remains  of  the  theatre,  baths,  aijueduct.s.  .sepulchral 
chambers,  hippodrome,  and  several  temples.  Besides  being 
destroyed  bj'  the  earthquake  of  1693,  the  town  again  suf- 
fered from  a similar  calamity  in  1783  and  1818;  and,  so  late 
as  1846.  an  earthquake  rent  manj'of  its  houses.  Pop. 64,921. 
Adj.  and  inhab.  Catanian,  kd-td'ne-an. 

CATANIA.  GULF  OF.  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Sicil}',  extending  from  La  Trezza  Bay.  near 
Aci  Reale,  to  Cape  Santa  Croce,  near  Agosta.  a distance  of 
18  miles.  It  receives  the  Giaretta  River;  and  the  city  of 
Catania  and  towns  of  Castello  d'Aci,  Lenza.  and  La  Bruca 
are  on  its  shores. 

CAT.\.\Z.\RO.  kd-tdn-zd/ro,  a city  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra  II..  on  a mountain  near  the  Gulf  of  Squil- 
lace.  33  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  17,130.  Many  of  its 
])rincii)al  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  earthijuake  of 
1783;  but  it  still  has  a cathedral  and  other  churches,  a 
castle,  a royal  academy  of  sciences,  diocesan  school,  college, 
and  foundling  hospital,  with  a government  pawn-bank,  and 
othei’  charitable  institutions.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
f )ur  great  civil  courts  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  vehet,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  an  active 
trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

CATAPULICHE,  k3-td-poo-lee^ch;\.  a l iver  of  South  Ame- 
rica, il.-iing  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  about  lat. 
39°  15'  S..  and.  after  a course  of  58  miles,  falls  into  the  Rio 
Negro  about  lat.  40°  3'  S. 

CAT'ARACT,  a post-office  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana. 

CAT.URROJA.  kd-taR-Rofud,  a town  of  Spain.  6 miles  S.  of 
Valencia.  Pop.  3585.  mostly  engaged  in  raising  rice  and 
fishing  in  the  Lake  Albufera. 

CAT  AS  ALT  AS.  kd'tiis  dPtds,  a Avell-built  village  of  Bra- 
zil, province  of  Minas  Geraes.  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ourc 
Petro.  Pop.  3000.  In  its  vicinity  are  extensive  iron-mines. 

CAT'ASAU'QUA,  a new  and  thriving  post-borough  of 
Hanover  township,  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left 
bank  of  Lehigh  River.  3 miles  above  Allentown,  and  54 
miles  N.  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  7 churches,  1 bank, 
4 hotels,  2 machine-shops,  2 rolling-mills,  gas  works,  and  5 
blast  furnaces  of  the  Lehigh  Crane  Company.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  passes  through  Catasauqua.  It  is  stated  that 
one  of  the  furnaces  near  this  place  has  turned  out  248 
tons  of  iron  in  a week ; a yield  which  has  scarcely  been 
equalled  in  this  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country.  Pop. 
1932. 

CAT'ATONKf,  a post-office  of  Tioga  co..  New  York. 

CATAUfLA.  a post-office  of  Harris  co.,  Georgia. 

CATAULA  CREEK,  Georgia.  See  Mulberry  Creek. 

CATAW'BA,  or  GREAT  CATAM  BA,  a river  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  has  its  sources  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Burke 
county  of  the  former  state.  It  flows  nearly  eastward  to  the 
\V.  border  of  Iredell  county;  after  which  it  pursues  a south- 
erly cour.se,  and  enters  South  Carolina  near  the  mouth  of 
Little  Catawba,  and  about  15  miles  from  Yorkville.  In  the 
latter  state  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Lancaster  dis- 
trict, on  the  one  hand,  and  York  and  Che.ster  district.s.  on 
the  other,  till  it  arrives  at  Rocky  Mount,  and  takes  the 
name  of  Wateree.  The  length  of  the  Catawba  is  estimated 
at  250  miles.  It  flows  through  the  gold  region  of  North 
Carolina.  The  Wateree.  after  a southerly  course  of  abou: 
100  miles,  unites  with  the  Congaree  to  form  the  Santee. 

CATAWBA,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  North  Ca- 
rolina. has  an  area  of  about  250  scjuare  miles.  The  Great 
Catawba,  from  which  i'l  derives  its  name,  forms  the  bound- 
ary on  the  N.  and  E.;  the  county  is  also  drained  by  the 
South  Catawba,  'i'he  MUiface  is  diversified;  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Formed  from  the  N«  part  of  Lincoln,  in  the  year  1842, 
Capital,  Newton.  Pop.  10,725,  of  whom  9065  were  free,  and 
1664  slaves. 

CATAWBA,  a village  of  Atlantic  co..  New  Jersey,  4 miles 
S.E.  of  May's  Landing,  has  a church,  and  about  20  houses. 
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CATA  WBA,  a postK)ffice  of  Botetourt  co.,  Virginia^ 

CATAU'BA.  a small  postrvillage  of  Clarke  co.,  Ohio. 

CATA\V'B.\  CRKEK.  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Virginia, 
Qows  north-eastward  through  Roanoke  county,  and  enters 
the  .James  River  in  Botetourt  county. 

CATA\VBA  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Gaston  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

CATAWBA  SPRINGS,  a post-village  in  Lincoln  co..  North 
Carolina.  160  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

CA'tWWBA  VIEW,  a post-office  of  Caldwell  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

CATAWISJSA,  a creek  in  Pennsylvania,  empties  itself  into 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  a few  miles  below 
Bloomshurg. 

CAT.\wisSA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Columbia 
CO..  Penn.sylvania,  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Sus(iuehanna  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Catawissa  Creek, 
75  mile.s  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  The  Catawissa  Railroad 
connects  it  with  Williamsport,  Port  Clinton,  &c.  There  are 
several  iron-works  in  operation  here.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship, 1176. 

CATAWISSA  FORGE,  a village  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 87  miles  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

CATAWISSA  MOUNTAIN.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  S.  side 
of  Catawissa  Creek,  is  principally  included  in  Columbia 
county,  between  its  south-eastern  limit  and  the  Susque- 
hanna River. 

CATAWISSA  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Schuylkill  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

CATBALjlGAN,  k3t-bl-lo-g^iP,  written  also  CADVA- 
LO.XGA.  kJld-vd-lon'gd,  a town  of  the  Philippines,  capital 
of  the  island  of  Samar.  Pop.  6328.  It  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a small  river  near  the  centre  of  the  W.  coast.  It 
is  regularly  built,  mostly  of  wood,  and  is  the  residence  of  a 
Spani.sh  alcalde. 

CA'f’JCOTT.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CATEAU.  Le,  leh  kd'to',  or  CATEAU-CAMBRESIS,  Id'- 
to'-kdm'brA'see'.  a "town  of  France,  department  of  Nord.  on 
the  Selle.  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cambrai.  Pop.  in  1852,  8233. 
It  is  well  built,  and  was  formerly  fortified.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  shawls,  merinoes.  and  calicoes.  The  treaty  of 
Cateau-Cambresis  between  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Henry  II. 
of  France,  was  signed  here  in  1559. 

CATELET,  Le,  Rh  kdt'l.V,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Aisne.  10  miles  N.  of  St.  Quentin,  on  the  Scheldt.  Pop. 
in  1M52.  606.  It  was  once  fortified. 

C.XTI'lltLI.  kd'ter'leeJ.  a maritime  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
on  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  175  miles  N.N.E.  of  Smyrna. 

CATESMJY  .\B'BEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton, 4 miles  S.W.  of  Daventry.  A priory  was  founded 
here  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  whence  its  name. 

C.VT'Kl  ELU.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

C.vr/FiSH  CREEK,  of  Marion  district.  South  Carolina, 
flows  southward  into  the  Great  Pedee. 

C.XTKISH  FURNACE,  a post-otfice  of  Clarion  co.,  Penn- 
sj'lvania. 

CATFISH  RIVER,  of  Wi.sconsin,  is  the  outlet  of  the 
“Four  Lakes”  of  Dane  county,  and  flows  .south-eastward 
into  Rock  River.  The  rapids  in  the  lower  parts  of  its  course 
furnish  fine  water-power. 

CATII'ARIVE  or  CATHARINE’S,  a post-village  and 
township  of  Schuyler  co..  New  York,  at  the  S.  end  of  Seneca 
Lake,  16  miles  N.  of  Elmira.  Pop.  of  the  township  3688. 

CATHARINE,  a township  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  815. 

CATHARINE  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Onslow  co.,  N.  0. 

CATHAY.  See  Cnix.t. 

C.\TIPCART,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.s.  of  Renfrew  and 
Latiark.  on  the  M'hite  Cart  River,  2 miles  S.  of  Glasgow. 
The  Rattle  of  L.angside.  the  last  fought  on  behalf  of  Queen 
Mary,  took  place  in  this  parish.  1568. 

C.VriPCAKT,  a post-office  of  White  co.,  Indiana. 

C.ITH  EDG.NE.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

CATIPERINE  or  CATHERINE’S,  a group  of  three  .small, 
tow  islands.  South  Pacific  Oceau,  Gilolo  Passage.  Lat,  0° 
39'  S.:  Ion.  129^^  11'  E. 

CATHERINE  or  CATHRRINE’.«i,  several  small  islets  off 
the  extreme  S.  point  of  Boothia  Felix.  Lat.  69°  20'  37"  N.: 
Ion.  94°  31'  .55"  W. 

C.VI’H'ER  I NGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

C'  A'l'lPERSTONE-LEWS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Dot  -ct. 

C.ATIDEY’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  North 
Carolin.a. 

CA'1 1 1 LAMET.  See  C\t.\l.\met. 

CAT  I N A.  See  C.\t.\.\i.\.. 

CAT  ISLAND.  .<ee  S\N  Salv.\dor. 

CA  T ISL.AND.  at  ihe  entrance  of  L:ike  Borgne.  Louisiana. 
5 miles  W.  of  Ship  Island.  I hi  it  is  a fixed  light.  45  feet  high. 

CAT  K.\YS  or  CAT  KEY.S.  a jiroiip  of  islets  offGreat  Ba- 
h.Hina  Bank,  the  largest  about  70  miles  S.S.IV.  of  the  nearest 
point  ofGreat  Baham.-i  Island,  and  10  miles  from  the  Bernini 
Islands.  It  has  a light-house,  with  a tower  55  feet  in  height. 
Ut.  2.5°  34'  30"  N..  Ion.  79°  IS' 24"  W, 

CAT^LETT,  a post-office  of  Fauiiuier  co.,  Virginia. 
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CAT'LETTSBURG,  a post-village  of  Boyd  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  150  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

CA'T'LIN,  a township  of  Chemungco.,  New  York.  P.1308 

CA'l’MANDOO,  capital  of  Nepaul.  See  Khatmandoo. 

CAT'MERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

CATO,  ki'to,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cayuga  co.. 
New  York,  on  Seneca  River,  12  miles  N.  of  Auburn.  Pop. 
of  the  township,  2350. 

CATO,  a post-office  of  Cocke  co.,  Tennessee. 

CA'TOC'TIN  CREEK,  of  Maryland,  rises  in  Frederick  co, 
flows  southward,  and  enters  the  Potomac  River  near  the 
Point  of  Rocks. 

CATOCTIN  FURNACE,  a postK)fRce  of  Frederick . co., 
Maryland. 

CA'TON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

CA'TON,  a post-township  of  Steuben  co..  New  York,  25 
miles  S.  of  Bath.  Pop.  1550. 

CA'TONSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland, 
8 miles  W.  of  Baltimore. 

CATOO'SA,  a post-office  of  Lumpkin  co.,  Georgia. 

CA'TQRCE.  kd-toR'th:i,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion. state,  and  120  miles  N.  of  San-Luis-de-Potosi.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  extensive  silver-mines,  formerly  the  richest 
in  Mexico. 

CAH'O  SPRINGS,  a pr  st-office  of  Rankin  co..  Mississippi. 

CAT'RAIL.  DIVIDING  FENCE,  or  I'lCTS-M'ORK'DrTCH, 
a name  applied  to  the  remains  of  a fosse  and  double  ram- 
part. with  round  forts  at  intervals,  in  Scotland,  cos.  of  Sel- 
kirk and  Roxburgh,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
line  of  defence  raised  by  the  Britons  against  the  invading 
Saxons.  It  commences  1 milelV.  of  Gal.ashiels.  and  extends 
S.  to  Peel-Fell : it  is  from  20  to  24  feet  in  breadth. 

CATRAL,  kdt-rdP,  a town  of  Spain.  20  miles  S.W.  of  Ali- 
cante. Pop.  2268.  it  has  linen  manufactures 

CATRIM  ANI,  klt-re-md'nee.  or  CARITAMINI.  kd-re-td- 
mee'nee.  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bard,  rising  in  a 
mountain  range  which  forms  a continuation  of  the  Sierra 
Carumani.  about  lat.  2°  N..  and  after  a S.E.  course  of  about 
100  miles,  falling  into  the  Rio  Branco,  near  Carmo.  in  lat.  0° 
28'  N..  Ion.  62°  8'  W.  Its  bed  is  much  impeded  by  rocks 
and  cataracts. 

CAJ'TRINE,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  parish  of 
Sorn.  on  the  AyP.  2^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mauchline.  Pop.  2659, 
mostly  employed  in  cotton-spinning.  It  was  founded  in 
1787.  and  is  regularly  built,  having  a central  square,  with 
principal  streets  leiiding  from  it  toward  the  cardinal  points 

CATS'FIELD.  a jiarish  ot  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

CATSHvI  I>L,  a post-village  and  township,  ctipital  of  Greene 
co..  New  York,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  Catskill  Creek,  34  miles  below  Albany,  and  111 
miles  above  New  York.  It  contains  a court-house.  2 banks, 
3 newspaper  offices,  .ind  churches  of  6 denominations;  also 
a woollen  factory.  Pop.  of  the  township,  6275. 

CATSKILL  CREEK.  Greene  co.,  in  the  E.  part  of  New 
York,  falls  into  the  Hudson  River  at  Catskill. 

CATSKILL  MOUN'TAINS.  of  New  York,  a group  of  the 
great  Appalachian  .system,  situated  principally  in  Greene 
county.  The  highest  summits  are  Round  Top,  having  an 
elevation  of  more  than  3800  feet,  and  High  Peak,  about  3720 
feet  above  the  sea.  'The  Catskill  Mountain  House,  situated 
on  a terrace  of  another  eminence  of  this  group,  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Hud.son,  is  a place  of  great  resort  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  'The  view  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain is  extensive  and  magnificent  in  the  highest  degree. 

CA'I'JSPRING,  a post-village  of  Austin  co.,  'Texas,  90  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Austin  City. 

CA'T'TAIL.  a village  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey,  28 
miles  E.  of 'Trenton. 

CA'P'f  ARAU/GUS,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  New 
York,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  of  about  1250 
.square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cattarau- 
gus Creek,  and  is  drained  by  the  Alleghany  River,  Ischua 
Creek,  and  other  smaller  stream.s,  which  supply  motive- 
power  to  numerous  grist  and  saw  mills.  'The  surface  is 
generally  but  moderately  uneven,  although  there  are  some 
considerable  elevations.  'The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted 
to  both  grain  and  grazing.  Bog-iron  ore,  sulphur,  manga 
nese.  and  .salt  springs  are  said  to  be  found,  and  there  are 
petroleum  springs  in  the  E.  part  of  the  county.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  partly  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  R.R.  Org.inized  in  18u8,  having  previously 
formed  part  of  Genesee  co.  Capital,  Ellicottville.  Pop.  43,886. 

CA'T'TARAUGUS,  a post-village  of  New  Albion  township, 
Cattaraugus  co.,  New  Y'ork,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
roiid,  31  miles  S.E.  of  Dunkirk,  Pop.  of  the  township, 
1579. 

CA'TTARAUGUS  CREEK,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  New  Y'ork, 
after  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  boxindary  between 
CalUraugus  and  Erie  counties,  falls  into  Lake  Erie  about 
16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dunkirk. 

C.\TTAR().  k.iPtd-ro.  a .seaport  town  of  Austria,  in  Dalnia 
tia,  S.E.  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  same  name,  38  mi.es  S.S 
of  Ragu.sa.  L.it.  42°  25'  24"  N.;  Ion.  18°  46'  30"  E.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  steep  linie.stone  rocks,  is  strongly  frg^ 
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Hfied,  and  surmounted  by  a castle,  connected  with  the 
town  by  means  of  a zi^-zaj^  path.  It  is  also  surrounded 
with  walls  entered  by  tliree  ^ates.  and  defended  by  towers. 
It  is  the  see  of  a Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  the  cathedral 
is  a well-built  edifice  of  hewn  stone.  There  is  likewise  a 
Greek  church.  Cattaro  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  justice,  and 
the  residence  of  a military  governor.  Its  harl)or  is  spa- 
ci->us.  but  little  frecjuented,  the  export  trade  being  incon- 
siderable. It  was  founded  in  the  sixth  century,  on  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Acrivium.  and  was  formerly  tlie  capital 
of  a reput>lic  of  the  same  name.  In  15G3  and  in  1G77  it  was 
oearlj  destroyed  by  earthiiuakes.  Pop.  4000. 

CATTAR0.L0CCADI,(t.e.“G ULFOF”)bok'kd  dee  kdt'td-ro. 
a tortuous  inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  30  miles  in  length,  consisting  of  3 basins 
connected  by  straits.  It  is  protected  from  winds  on  all 
sides  by  high  mountains,  and  is  the  best  harbor  in  the 
Adriatic.  Depth  varies  from  15  to  20  fathoms.  The  towns 
of  Cattaro,  Castel  Nuovo,  Perasto,  aud  Dombroto  are  on  its 
shores.  * 

CATTEGAT  or  K ATTEGAT,kat/te-gat',  a large  arm  of  the 
North  Sea  or  German  Ocean ; has  Sweden  on  the  E..  and  Jut- 
land on  the  W. : unites  with  the  Skager  Rack  on  the  N.  and 
communicate.s,  by  the  Sound  and  the  Great  and  Little  Relt, 
with  the  Baltic  on  the  S.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about 
150  miles,  and  its  central  breadth  nearly  90  miles.  It  is  of 
very  unequal  depth,  and  is  not  only  very  shallow  towards 
its  shores,  but  has  a number  of  sandbanks — one  of  them 
near  its  centre, — dangerous  to  navigation.  The  only 
islands  of  any  conseiiuence  it  contains  are  Lasde,  Anhalt, 
and  Samsoe.  Since  August.  1853.  a light  vessel,  exhibiting 
three  lights,  has  been  stationed  on  the  Kobber  Ground  in 
the  Cattegat.  Lat.  57°  8'  30'  N..  Ion.  11°  20'  30"  E. 

CATTENON,  kdt'teh-  6NO^  (Ger.  Katlmhowcn^  kJt'tgn- 
ho'ven.)  a village  of  France,  fformerly  fortified,)  depai-tment 
jf  Moselle,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Thionville.  Pop.  in  1852,  llOO. 

'UAT'TERALL.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

JAT'TERII.A.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of-Surrey. 

CAT'T ERICK,  the  supposed  ancient  Cutaructonum^  a vil- 
lage and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding, 
on  the  Swale,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  2965. 

C.ATTI.  See  Hessen. 

CATTILLON-SUR-SAMBRE,  kat'tee'yANo'-suR-samb’r.  a 
village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  19  miles 
ES.E.  of  Cambrai.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  fine 
thread.  Pop.  in  1852,  6140. 

CA’r'TISTDCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

CATTOLICA,  kat-toPe-kd, atown  of  Sicily,  14  miles  N.W. 
of  GirireTiti.  Pop.  7200.  It  has  productive  sulphur-mines. 

CATTOL'ICA,  a village  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Italy, 
province  of  Forli,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Rimini,  near  the  Adriatic. 
Ptjp.  1300.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
Alhanasian  bishops  having  retreated  thither  on  separating 
from  the  Arian  council  of  Rimini  in  359. 

C.AT'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CA'TTON,  LOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

CATTORUM  CASTELLUM,  See  Hesse  C.\ssel. 

CATURIGES.  SeeCHORGES. 

CAT  US.  ki'tuce^  a t^wn  of  France,  department  of  Lot,  9 
miles  .\.W.  ofCahors.  Pop.  in  1852,  1534. 

CATM'ICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  East  Riding. 

CAT'M'ICK,  Gil  EAT,  an  island  of  the  China  Sea.  off  the 
coast  of  Cochin-China.  Lat.  lu°  6'  N.:  Ion.  52'  E. 

C.\T'IVORTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

C.\U.\MBE,  kow-dni'brl.  or  GAU.ME.  gSw'ui.'i.  a river  of 
P>razil.  province  of  Para,  falling  into  the  Rio  Branco  at  San 
I.sabel.  Lat.  2°  53'  N.:  Ion.  61°  lU'  IV. 

CAUB.  kowb.  a small  town  of  Northern  Germany,  in  Nas- 
sau. on  the  Rhine.  21  miles  W.  of  M'iesbaden.  A toll  is  here 
charged  by  the  Duke  of  Nassau  on  all  vessels  navigating 
the  river:  in  the  middle  of  which,  opposite  Caub,  is  the  old 
castle  of  Pfalz.  Blucher  crossed  the  Rhine  herewith  his 
army.  January  I,  1814. 

C.\UBUL.  SeeC.viiOOL. 

CAUCA.  kOwfkS.  a river  of  New  Granada,  rises  in  that  part 
of  the  .\ndescalled  Paramo-de-Guanacas.  waters  the  provinces 
of  I’opayan,  Antiofiuia.  and  Cartagena,  and  after  a course  of 
about  dtO  miles  from  S.  to  N.  between  the  central  and  W. 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  falls  into  the  Magdalena,  between 
the  small  towns  of  Pinto  and  Tacaloa.  in  lat.  9°  25'  N.  Of 
its  numerous  tributarie.s,  the  Nechi.  which  joins  it  on  the 
right  side,  is  the  largest,  and  of  the  towns  on  its  banks  the 
most  considerable  are  Cali.'  Toro,  and  Antioquia.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Cauca  is  one  of  the  richest,  most  fertile,  and  most 
populous  districts  ip  .^outh  America. 

C,\UC.\.  an  old  department  of  New  Granada,  bounded  by 
the  Caribbean  Seaand  the  Pacific.  Areaestimated  at  68.300 
square  miles.  I’op.  276  249, divided  into  the  four  provinces 
of  Popayan.  Choco.  Buenaventura,  and  I’asto. 

CAUC. \SUS,  kawtkd-s&s.  (Gr.  KavKaffOi)  a lofty  range  of 
mountains,  the  centre  chain  of  which  stretches  N.W.  to  S.E. 
for  about  700  miles  between  the  Black.  Sea  and  the  Caspian, 
and  there  forms  the  boundary  between  Euiopeand  Asia.  From 
the  central  chain  numerous  branches  are  thrown  olf.  One  of 
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them  to  the  N.  proceeds  through  the  p.o^vernmtnt  of  Cau 
casus  into  Astrakhan,  and  onward  to  tht  banks  of  the  V.")! 
ga.  while  the  branches  to  the  S.  ti'averse  Cue  greater  pa?'t  c' 
the  government  of  Georgia,  and  in  the  S.  of  thatgo'  em 
ment  connect  with  the  mountains  of  Ara'at.  The  hi  diest 
point  in  the  range  is  Mount  Llbrooz.  which  stands  neai'  tht 
middle  of  the  central  chain,  and  has  an  altitude  of  abuut 
IS.OOU  feet.  'The  next  highest  is  .Mount  Kanbek.  16.(!0;)  feet, 
across  which  is  the  celebrated  Eng  I’ass.  which  gives  Russii 
her  only  carriage  communication  with  her  Tran.s-Ca uc  asiar 
d imains.  The  N.  side  of  the  range  is  much  more  alji  upt 
than  the  S.  Stratified  locks  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains,  and  rise  to  a considerable  height  on  their  sides. 
'I’hese  rocks  consist  chiefly  of  thick  beds  of  limestone,  con- 
glomerate. and  clay  slate.  Higher  up  are  seer,  immense 
crystalline  masses,  compo.sed  of  gianite.  sienite,  seipeiitine, 
and  gabronite.  'Tliese  mas.ses.  though  higher  iTi  position,  are 
evidently  lower  in  the  gi-ological  series  than  the  strati- 
fied rocks,  which,  in  many  places,  have  been  iipheaved  by 
them,  and  in  con.swjuence  have  a considerable  dip.  Highest 
of  all  is  trachytic  porphyry,  which  forms  the  great  body  of 
all  the  principal  summits  of  the  cential  range.  That  this 
trachyte  is  the  most  recent  of  all  the  rocks  "s  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  in  many  j)laces  it  is  seen  piercing  them,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  wildicst  confusion.  'I’lie  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  iii  the  Ciwucasus  is  11.01)0  feet,  and  hence,  as 
.some  of  the  mountains  rise  from  5000  to  nearly  7000  feet 
above  this,  there  is  an  extensive  range  for  glaciers.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  supply  of  uutisture  which  the  at- 
mosj)here  affords,  is  far  less  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. .Scarcely  a single  lake  of  any  extent  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  scenery  thus  remains  destitute  oi 
that  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  magnificeTit  R-atures 
in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  Numerous  cascades  tumble 
down  the  N.  steeps  of  the  Caucasus,  but  none  of  them  are 
remarkable  either  for  volume  or  height,  and  the  only  rivers 
of  any  conse<iuence  which  are  led  by  them  are  the  Tei-ek, 
Kool  an,  and  Koor. 

The  only  mineral  which  has  yet  been  ascertained  to  exist 
in  such  (luantities  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  worked  to 
profit,  is  lead.  Vegetation  is  very  vigorous.  Magnificent 
forest  trees  clothe  the  higher  mountain  slopes  almost  to  an 
incredible  height;  low'erdown,  all  the  finer  fruit  trees  of  the 
climate  are  found  growing  in  wild  luxuriatice:  wiiile  lowei 
still,  w'here  human  labor  can  be  made  available,  .almost  any 
degree  of  culture,  however  imperfect,  is  rew-arded  with  an 
abundant  crop.  The  ordinary  cereals  grow  7u00  feet  above 
sea  level,  while  valuable  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers,  in 
almost  endless  variety,  deck  the  valleys  and  lower  plains. 

The  inhabitants  include  a great  variety  of  tribes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Tcherkesses  or  Circassitins.  (Jeorgians, 
Ossetes,  Lesghians,  and  Abkases.  Evidently  derived  from  a 
variety  of  stocks,  and  speaking  a variety  ot  languages,  they 
are  all  distinguished  by  one  noble  quality — an  almost  inex- 
tinguishable love  of  freedom,  and  in  bodily  constitution  are 
at  once  so  robustly  and  so  elegantly  framed,  that  what  is 
knoA^^n  as  the  Caucasian  race  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  finest  physical  type  of  man. 

CAUCASUS,  kaw'kd-sus.  or  the  CAUCA'SIAN  RE/GION, 
is  the  name  given  to  that  portion  of  the  Russian  Enijiire 
situated  near  the  Caucasus  Mountains.  In  Europe  the 
country  is  called  Cis-ihucaxia.  comprising  the  provinces  of 
Caucasus,  Circassia,  and  Daghestan:  and  in  A.sia.  Trans- 
(hucnaia.  or  the  countries  situated  between  'I’urkey.  Persia, 
the  Caspian,  and  the  Black  Seas,  and  the  range  of  the  Cau- 
casus Mountains,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Abasia.  Min- 
greli‘1,  Imeritia,  Geoigia.  Shirvan,  and  Russian  Armenia. 
Area,  estimated  at  86.580  square  miles.  'The  climate  is 
healthy,  although  tempests  are  frequent,  and  the  higher 
plateaux  are  exposed  to  burning  heats  in  summer.  The 
soil  is  remarkably  fertile  in  the  valleys,  and  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  valuable  timber:  every  species  of  grain  is 
abund.ant.  and  is  cultivated  to  a height  of  8300  feet,  while 
the  lower  valleys  produce  cotton,  rice,  lint,  tobacco,  indigo, 
and  wine.  'I’he  auroch,  a species  of  ox  or  bison,  is  still 
found  in  the  mountains;  the  forests  are  full  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  all  the  rivers  abound  in  fish.  Formerly  nutne- 
rous  herds  of  cattle  were  reared  in  the  valleys.  The  greater 
part  of  the  chain  is  of  secondary  f )rmation.  interspersed 
with  volcanic  rocks.  The  chain  contains  no  active  volca- 
noes. but  is  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes.  Jlinerals 
comprise  copper,  lead.  iron,  sulphur,  and  coal.  All  the 
passes  between  Europe  and  Asia  are  guarded  by  Russutn 
fortresses;  but  the  only  one  which  has  been  rendered  prac- 
ticable for  carriages  is  that  from  Mosdok  to  Tiflis  by  the 
valley  of  the  Terek.  'The  principal  pass  on  the  E.  is  that  of 
Derbend.  'I’he  Caucasus  Mountains  have  been  celebrated 
from  the  highest  antiquity;  the  people  who  inhabit  them 
have  almost  always  maintained  their  independence,  and, 
though  nominally  subject  to  Russia,  many  of  the  tribes  still 
maititain  a constant  struggle  against  her  authority.  'The 
principal  tribes  are  the  Circassians.  Ossetes,  Le.sghian.s. 
Abasian.s,  Georgians,  Misheges,  and  Mingrelians.  The  Cir- 
cassians and  Georgians  are  considered  the  finest  types  of  the 
human  family,  and  the  Caucasian  race  is  the  name  by  which 
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the  white  population  distrihuted  over  Europe,  America,  and 
part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  is  distiufjuished.  Pop.  in  1852, 

2.S5C.OO(i. Adj.  and  iuhab.  Cauca.si.\n,  kaw-ka'she-.an  or 

kaw-kVshun. 

CAUCASUS,  a srovernment  of  Russia,  hounded  N.,  by  the 
governments  of  Don  Cossacks  and  Astrakhan;  E.,  by  the 
Caspian  .Sea ; S.,  by  Circassi.a,  and  W.,  by  the  Cossacks  of  tlie 
Black  Sea.  Greatest  length,  N.W.  to  S.E..  about  380  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  N.  to  S.,  170  miles.  It  is  traversed  N.  to  S. 
near  its  centre  by  a low  ramification  of  the  Caucasus  .Moun- 
tains, but  with  this  exception,  the  surface  is  Hat.  consisting 
generally  of  an  alluvion,  which  towards  the  E.  appears  to  be 
of  very  recent  f)imation.  It  is  not  drained  by  any  river 
of  importance,  (the  Kooma,  since  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
was  lost  in  the  sand,  no  longer  deserves  the  name.)  but  is 
watered  on  part  of  its  N.  frontier  by  the  Maritsch,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Konban  and  Terek.  The  climate  is  in  general 
very  mild,  and  there  are  some  fertile  tracks,  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Terek,  but  great  part  of  the  allu- 
vial Hats  is  covered  with  salt  pools  and  marshes,  which 
make  the  soil,  when  they  prevail,  altogether  unfit  for  culti- 
vation. Some  of  the  steppes  yield  tolerable  pasture,  on 
which  numerous  herds  of  cattle  are  reared.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  are  corn,  including  maize,  and  wine. 
Owing  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  warlike  mountaineers  of 
the  Caucasus,  a considerable  army  is  always  maintained 
within  the  government,  and  most  of  its  towiis  are  fortified. 
The  capital  is  Georgievsk.  Pop.  1851,  535,447. 

CAUCASUS, INDIAN. See  Ili.xnoo  Koosh. 

C.^UDKBEC,  kod'bek'.  a seaport  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-Infcrieure.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
at  the  iiiHux  of  the  Caudebec,  26  miles  E.  of  Havre.  Pop. 
in  ls'5g.'2564.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  on  the  Seine, 
with  its  (luay  and  terrace  along  the  water  side,  shaded  by 
trimmed  elms:  in  its  outskirts  the  hills  are  dotted  with 
neat  villas  and  country  seats.  It  has  a remarkable  church, 
manufactures  of  cottons,  and  an  active  commerce.  It  was 
formerly  the  fortified  cajutal  of  the  Pays  de  Caux,  and  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1419. 

CAUDEBEC-UE.S-ELBKUF.  kod'b&kMAze-M'buf;  a flou- 
rishing town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-1  nferieure.  on 
the  Oison.  Pop.  in  1852,  7182.  It  has  important  manufac- 
tures of  cloth. 

CAUDfiR.\N.  ko'd:\'r6\o'.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Gironde.  2 miles  W.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  in  1852,  4381.  It 
contains  the  military  hospital  of  Bordeaux. 

C.\UDKTE,  k6w-d:Pt;\.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  50 
miles  E.S.E.  of  .\lbacete.  Pop.  6000.  It  was  formerly  forti- 
fied : it  has  several  religious  edifices  and  Roman  remains. 

C.\UDId-;’S  snap,  a post-office  of  Bibb  co..  Alabama. 

CA  UDKV.  ko'dree'.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nord. 
Pop.  in  1852.  3685.  It  has  manufactures  of  tulle  lace. 

CAIIFIRISTAN.  See  Kafihist.^n. 

C.A.UG11DENOY,  kaw-de-noyt,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co.. 
New  York. 

C.\UGIINAIY.\G.\,  kawffia-wil/ga,  a village  of  IVIontgo- 
mery  co..  New  York,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  39  miles  W'.N.W. 
of  .Albany,  has  one  church  and  .several  stores. 

CAUG'M.AKY,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal.  48  miles  N.IV.  of  Dacca. 

C.\UL.\BAG1I,  kaw'ld-bagb  or  KAL'LARAGIP,  a town  of 
Punjab,  in  the  Salt  Range.  68  niiles  S.E.  of  Peshawer;  lat. 
33°  12'  N..  Ion.  71°  35'  E.  It  is  built  on  terraces  cut  out  of 
the  declivity  of  a hill,  close  by  the  Indus,  which  is  here 
about  400  yards  wide,  deep,  and  rapid.  In  the  vicinity  are 
huge  masses  of  rock  salt,  in  which,  and  in  alum,  the  inha- 
bitants carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  neighboring 
provinces. 

CAUb'DON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

CAULIv.  or  CAUKE.  a pai-ish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

CAUbaN.  or  CAULONLA.  See  Ca.stkl-Yetere. 

C.AU5U)NT.  ko'mAx'sA  (anc.  CitHrmuntis  ?)  a town  of  Fi'ance, 
departirient  ofCalvados.  12  miles  S.S.IY. of Bayeux.  Pop.  1010. 

C.AU.MDNT.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Eure,  16 
mil.‘s  E.  of  Pont-.Audemer.  Pop.  in  1852.  930. 

C.AUMG.VT.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne.  4 miles  S.  of  Marmande.  Pop.  in  1852.  2.500. 

C.AUMON'r,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Yaucluse, 
1.8  miles  from  Avignon,  beautifully  situated  in  a fertile  dis- 
trict on  the  I'urance,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  commanded 
by  a castle.  Pop.  in  18.52,  20  )9. 

C.AU.N'DLE  BlSIUOP,a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

C.AUNDLW  MARSH,  a i)arish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

('.AUN'DUE  PURSE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

C.AUN'DI.E  S'rOlTR/'l'OX.  a parishof  England, co.  of  Dorset. 

C.AUNE.S,  Ues,  l.A  kon.  a town  of  France,  department 
Cf  .Aude.  11  miles  N.E.  of  Carcassonne.  Pop.  in  18,52.2110. 
It  has  a fine  parish  church,  with  distilleries,  dye-works,  and 
marble  works ; and  some(iuarries  of  fine  marble  are  wrought 
In  its  immediate. vicinity. 

CAUM’OlR.  See  Cawxpoor. 

C.AUN^r  )\,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

C.A UQUE.N' ES,  (k(5w-k:V'nfs.)  B.ATHS  OF.  some  remarkable 
mineral  springs  of  Chili.  dep:irtment  and  62  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Sfinliago.  By  an  earthciuake,  in  1835,  their  temperature 
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was  suddenly  changed  from  118°  to  92°  Fahr.  The  baths 
have  been  long  celebrated  as  medicinal. 

CAURA.  kOwh-^,  a considerable  river  of  A’^enezuelan  Gai- 
ana.  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Yurani.  Erevato.  Mare- 
guare,  and  their  tributarie.s,  which  take  their  rise  in  the 
Sierra  Parima.  near  the  centreof  the  territory,  and  flows  N., 
and  falls  into  the  Orinoco,  at  lat.  7°  40'  N.,  Ion.  60°  15'  AY. 
Its  whole  length  is  about  150  miles. 

CAURIUM.  See  Com.^. 

CAUSSADE,  ko'sidA  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn-et-Garonne.  and  12^  miles  N.E.  of  Montauban.  Pop. 
in  1852. 4209.  It  is  an  old  town,  with  pleasant  suburbs:  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  beet-root  sugar,  and 
a trade  in  saffron,  fruits,  and  live-stock. 

CAUTEN,  k6w-tilnA  or  IMPERIAL,  im-pi-re-3P,  a river 
of  Chili,  Ai-aucania;  has  its  sources  on  the  AY.  slope  of  the 
Andes,  in  about  lat.  38°  44'  S.,  from  which  it  flows  nearly 
due  AY.,  and  falls  into  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  at  lat.  3S°48' 
S.  Jts  whole  course  is  about  180  miles.  It  has  .six  or  eight 
large  tributaries,  some  of  them  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior 
in  size  to  itself. 

CAU'TERETS,  k6'teh-r.V,  a village  and  watering-place  cf 
France,  department  of  Hautes-Pyrenee.s.  25  miles  S.S.AA'.  of 
'I'arbes.  Pop.  1054.  In  July  and  August  it  is  thronged 
with  French  and  Spanish  visitors.  The  village  stands  in  a 
fertile  basin,  2900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  enclosed  bj' rugged 
mountains.  The  hot  sulphur  springs  vary  in  temperature 
from  102°  to  122°  Fahr.  Its  bathing  establishments  are 
numerous,  and  it  has  a new  pump-room,  and  a reading- 
room. 

CAUTO.  kdw'to,  a river  of  Cuba,  near  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  island,  has  its  sources  in  the  Sierra  de  Cobre,  about  lat. 
20°  20'  N.,  and  in  lat.  20°  30'  N.  fiills  into  the  bay  of  Buena 
Esperanza;  total  course,  70  miles. 

CAUYERY.  SeeCAVERV. 

CAU.X,  PAYS  DE.  p:\-deh-k5,  a small  district  of  Fr.ance, 
in  the  old  province  of  Normandy,  of  wdiich  the  capital  was 
Caudebec,  and  afterwards  Dieppe.  It  is  now  compi'ised  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine  I nferieure.  'The  Pays  de  Caux 
was  celel)rated  for  its  fertility  and  cultivation. 

CA'A'A,  a sTnall  island  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  Orkney 
Group,  co.  of  Caithness  : lat.  58°  55'  N.,  Ion.  3°  8'  AA’.  It  is 
upwards  of  3 miles  in  circumference. 

CA  A’ A.  kd'vd.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Citra, 
agreeably  situated  in  the  valley  of  Fene.stra.  3 miles  N.AY.of 
Salerno.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishop,  suffragan  to  the  Pope, 
and  contains  a cathedral,  three  other  churches,  a convent, 
a hou.se  of  refuge,  a hospital,  and  a seminary.  Silk,  cot 
ton.  and  linen  are  manufactured  here,  and  in  the  numerous 
small  villages  that  surround  the  towm.  'i'he  district  is  ex- 
tremely unproductive,  but  the  inhabitants  have  become 
wealthy  by  their  industry  and  commerce.  About  one  mile 
from  Cava  is  the  magnificent  Benedictine  convent  of  the 
'Trinity,  which  formerly  contained  an  excellent  library,  now 
transferred  to  Naples.  This  library,  with  its  archives,  was 
considered  the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  Pop.  13.095. 

CAA'A.  k5'vd,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of 
Novara.  4 miles  S.AA'.  of  Pavia.  Pop.  500. 

C.AYADl).  ki-v3'do.  or  CABADO,  ka-bdMo,  a river  of  Por- 
tugal. rises  in  the  Sierra  deGerez.  on  the  frontiers  of  Galicia, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Esponende.  after  a courseof65  miles, 
of  which  about  6 miles  are  navigable. 

CAYAGLIA.  kd-v^l'yd,  a town  of  Piedmont,  .30  miles  N.E. 
of  'Turin,  province  of  Biel  la.  Pop.  2719. 

CA  YAl  LLON.  kd'vd'vixe'.  (anc.  CbM/io,)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  A'aucluse,  on  the  Durance,  arrondissemeut 
and  14  miles  S.E.  of  Avignon.  Pop.  in  1852.  7405.  It  is  iJ 
built  and  dirty:  its  town-hall,  former  cathedral,  with  a curi- 
ous cloister,  and  the  remains  of  a Roman  arch,  are  its  only 
buildings  worthy  of  notice.  It  has  manufactures  of  vermi- 
celli and  silk  twist. 

CAA'A LC.AN’TE,  kd-vdl-kdn'td.  a town  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  300  miles  N.E.  of  Goyaz,  with  gold-mines  and  gold 
washings  in  the  River  Almas.  Cavalcante  is  a centre  point 
f >r  travellers  and  carriers  between  MattoGrosSo,  Goyaz,  and 
Minas-Geraes.  Pop.  4000. 

CAA'A  LESE,  kd-vd-l:l/.sd.  a town  of  Tyrol,  22  miles  N.E.  of 
Trent,  on  the  Avizzio.  Pop.  2143. 

C.AA'ALII  ).  kd-vdPyo,  a small  isl.and  on  the  AY.  coast  ot 
Africa:  lat.  11°  1'  ,30"  N., Ion.  15°  41'  15"  AY.  It  is  one  mile 
long,  and  half  a mile  broad,  of  volcanic  origin. 

CAVALLER.MAGGIORE,  kd-vdl-l^R-indd jo'rd,  a town  ol 
the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont,  between  the  Marca  .anc 
Gratia.  24  miles  N.E.  of  Coni.  Pop.  5600. 

CAA'ALLO,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  K.wala. 

CAYALLO.  MONTE.  See  Corno. 

CAYALLY.  kd-vdPlee,  a town  of  AA'estern  Africa,  coast  o' 
Guinea,  on  the  point  of  the  same  name;  lat.  4°  21'  12'-  N, 
Ion.  7°  .35'  35"  AY. 

CAA'CAN,  an  inlan  J cotmty  of  Ireland.  Ulster,  having  N. 
the  countv  of  Ferm.tnagh;  E.,  Monaghan:  S..  Meath,  and 
AY..  Meath;  S.AY . Leitrim.  .Area.  746  square  miles,  ov 
477. .360  acres,  of  w'hich  275.473  are  arable.  71.918  are  waste, 
and  22.142  water  Pop.  17  4,071.  Surface.  mounPiinous 
on  the  borders,  enclosing  an  open  c^^untry,  interspersec 
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with  ho».  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Woodford  and 
Upper  Erne.  Chief  loui^hs,  those  of  Gawna^h.  Shillin, 
&c.,  some  hii^hly  picturesque.  Granite  schists  and  Silurian 
rocks  prevail.  Soil.  lij;ht  and  poor,  except  on  the  bank®  of 
the  rivers.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  are  met  with ; also  ex- 
cellent marl  and  fuller’s  earth.  The  Ulster  coast  terminates 
at  Belturbet.  Cavan  is  subdivided  into  8 baronies  and  36 
parishes.  Principal  towns,  Cavan,  the  capital,  and  Beltur- 
bet.  It  sends  2 members  to  the  House  "'f  Commons. 

CAVAN  a market-town,  and  formerly  a parliamentary 
borousrh,  the  ciapital  of  the  above  county,  26  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Enniskillen,  on  the  railway  thence  to  Dublin.  Pop.  37t0. 
It  is  generally  ill  built,  but  has  some  good  edifices,  includ- 
ing court-house,  barracks,  and  infirmary;  near  it  is  a public 
promenade,  on  the  property  of  Lord  Parnham,  whose  seat  is 
immediately  a Ijacent. 

CAVAN,  kd'vdN“^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cotes- 
du-Nord,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Lannion.  Pop.  in  1852,  2080. 

CAVANA8,  kd-vd/nds,  a port  or  harbor  of  Cuba,  on^tbe 
N.W.  coast  of  that  island,  38  miles  S.^\^  of  Havana;  lat.  2:3° 
5'  N.,  Ion.  82°  55'  VV'.  It  is  a fine  deep  bay,  having  its  eu- 
tiance  between  two  extensive  reefs,  with  anchorage  for  seve- 
ral hundred  sail  of  ships.  It  is  protected  by  a battery  of 
five  guns,  with  a martello  tower  of  one  gun  in  its  centre. 

CAV'ANDEll,  a village  of  Lumpkin  co.,  Georgia,  about  70 
miles  N.N.E.  of  .Atlanta. 

CAVCVNVILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  We.st,  co.  ofDur- 
bam,  65  miles  N.E.  of  Toronto.  It  contains  a church,  a mu- 
tual assurance  .agency,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  about  200. 

CAVAltZERE,  kd-vda-z.Vnl,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
government  of  Venice,  on  the  Adige,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Chiog- 
gia.  Pop.  3300. 

CAV.V.SG,  kd-vd'so,  a vill.age  of  Northern  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  20  miles  N.W.  of  Treviso.  Pop.  2500. 

CAVE,  a small  village  of  \Vhite  co.,  Tennessee. 

C.A.VK.  a village  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana,  4 miles  N.E.  of 
Leavenworth. 

CAVE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Illinois,  40  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Shawneetown. 

CAVE  IN  ROCK,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  about  400  miles  below  Cincinnati. 

CAV^ENDISH,  a post-village  and  township  of  VVind.sor  co., 
* Vermont,  60  miles  S.  by  E.  trom  Montpelier.  It  has  a 
s;ivings  institution,  and  man ufiict  ares  of  leather  and  wool- 
len goods.  Pop.  1509. 

C.A.V'ENDTSII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CA  WE. Ml  AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CAVE,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  York,  East  Riding, 

C.A.  VE  PUMP,  a post-office  of  Camden  co.,  Mi.ssouri. 

CAV'ERS.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh,  S.W.  of 
Hawick.  The  Wisp  Mountain,  elevation  1830  feet,  is  in  this 
palish. 

CA  V'ERSFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Oxford  and 
Bucks. 

CAV'ERSHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford,  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  Thames,  1 mile  N.  of  Reading.  It 
gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  Earl  Cadogan. 

CAWERSVVALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

CAVERY,  kaw'ver-e,  or  CAUV/ERY.  (anc.  Cliaberis,)  a 
river  of  India.  Deccan,  rises  near  lat.  13°  10'  N.,  and  Ion.  76° 
E.,  flows  tortuously  south-eastward,  and,  after  a course  of 
about  470  miles  through  the  territory  of  Mysore  and  the 
Madras  pre-^idency,  enters  the  sea  by  numerous  mouths  in 
the  province  of  Tanjore,  and  the  most  northerly  of  which  is 
the  Coleroo  . It  is  not  navigable  for  large  ve.ssels,  but  is  the 
most  useful  river  in  India  for  agricultural  purposes. 

CA  VERYP.VUK.  kaw-v^r-e-pawW.  a town  of  BritLsh  India, 
presidency,  and  57  miles  W.S.W.of  Madras,  district  of  North 
Arcot.  It  is  meanly  built,  but  its  great  tank,  (8  miles  long 
and  3 miles  broad,)  is  perhaps  the  finest  work  constructed 
for  irrigation  throughout  Southern  India.  A victory  was 
gained  here  by  the  British  over  the  French  and  their  allies 
in  1754. 

C.W'ERYPOfflAlM,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madras,  83  miles  N.E.  of  Coimbatoor,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cavay. 

CA  VESA  (ka-vA'sd)  CREEK,  Texas,  flows  into  San  Antonio 
River,  about  8 miles  W.  of  Goliad. 

CAVE,  SJUTH,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  York,  East  Riding,  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Market  Weighton. 
Tohn  Washington,  the  grandfather  of  the  Great  American 
Patriot,  emirrated  from  this  parish  in  1657. 

CAVE  SI’RING,  a post-olfice  of  Roanoke  co.,  Virginia. 

Cr\  VE  SPRING,  a small  village  of  Wright  co..  Missouri. 

CiVE  SPUING,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Floyd  co., 
Georgia,  16  miles  S.W.  from  Rome,  is  the  .seat  of  the  state 
asylum  foi  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  has  several  high  schools. 
Tlie  nami  is  derived  from  an  extensive  cave  and  a mineral 
spring  ot  the  vicinity.  Pop.  300. 

CAVE'TOWN,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Maryland, 
107  miles  N.W.  of  Ann.apolis;  has  about  200  inhabitants. 

CAVtETTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania 

CAVI,  ki'vee,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  Stites, 
23  miles  E.S.E,  of  Rome.  Cavi  was  built  by  the  Colonna  as 
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early  as  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  memorable  for  the 
peace  signed  here,  in  1557,  between  the  Duke  of  Alba  and 
the  Caraffeschi.  Pop.  2000. 

CAVI  AN  A,  kd-ve-d/na,  an  island  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Para,  in  the  N.  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  under  the  eijuator. 
Length,  35  miles;  breadth,  20  miles.  It  is  level  and  feriile, 
and  well  stocked  with  cattle.  On  its  S.E.  side  is  the  small 
town  of  Roberdello. 

CAVIT^,  kd-ve-tV,  a fortified  seaport  town  of  Luzon 
Philippines,  in  the  bay,  and  10  miles  S.S.M*.  of  the  city  of 
Manila.  Pop.  of  town.  5115;  of  port,  550.  It  has  an  ar.sen.il, 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  resi- 
dence of  the  governor,  and  head  naval  depot  of  the  Sp.inish 
possessions  in  the  East.  It  has  a manufictory  of  cigais. 
The  province  of  Cavite  is  flat,  and  has  no  important  rivers. 
Chief  products,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  and  coffee.  Pop.  in  1848, 
84,495. 

CAVO,  MONTE,  Italy.  See  Albano. 

CAVOR,  or  CAVOUR,  kd-von/ or  kd-vooi?/,  a town  of  the 
Saidinian  States,  Piedmont,  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Pinerolo.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk,  twist,  linens,  and  leather,  and 
near  it  are  slate  and  marble  quarries.  Pop.  7518. 

CAW'DOR,  or  CAL'DER.  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of 
Nairn  and  Inverness,  3.j  miles  S.IV.  of  Nairn.  Cawdor  Cas- 
tle here  is  an  imposing  feudal  fortress,  in  which  Lord  Lovat 
remained  long  concealed,  and  in  which,  it  is  said.  King 
Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth. 

CAWKOVELL.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CAWN'POOIP,  CAUN'POORf.  or  CAUN'PORI7.  adistrict  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  Upper  Pr  ovinces,  having 
E.  the  Ganges,  separating  it  fi’om  the  Oude.  and  on  other 
sides  the  disti-icts  Etawah,  Futtehpoor,  and  Bundelcund. 
It  consists  of  part  of  the  territory  of  Natrob  of  Oude.  ceded 
to  the  British,  and  is  mostly  compi’ehended  within  the  Daob 
of  the  Ganges  and  .Jumna.  Ai-ea.  2650  square  miles.  Pr  in- 
cipal towns,  Cawnpoor,  Kalpee.  and  Korah. 

CA  WN  POOR,  CAUNPOOR,  or  CAUN  PORE,  a town  of  Hin- 
dostan. pr-esidency  ofBengal.  on  the  right  bank  oftheGanges, 
which  is  her’e  about  a mile  in  breadth,  115  miles  N.IV.  of 
Allahabad;  lat.  26°  30' N.;  Ion.  80°  12' E.  It  is  of  con.si 
derable  extent,  but  is.  on  the  whole,  mean-looking  arrd  dirty, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chmvk  or  principal  street,  which  is 
composed  of  well-built  bi-ick  houses,  two  or  three  stories 
high,  with  balconies  in  fr-ont.  Hardly  any  of  its  temple.s  or 
mosques  are  wordh  noticing,  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
an  elegant  little  structure,  oriranrented  with  tlir  >■ 
egg-shaped  domes,  a large  one  in  the  cenire.  arid  a smallei 
on  each  side,  and  having  a tall  arrd  graceful  minaret  ai 
either  end.  Saddlery,  harness,  gloves,  and  jewelry  are 
manufactur-ed  here  to  some  extent.  Cawnpoor  is  one  of 
the  most  important  militrrry  .-lations  in  India.  The  can- 
tonments extend  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges  for 
neardy  seven  miles,  compr  ising  many  hundred  bungalows, 
the  barracks  for  the  tr-oops.  and  the  bazaar’s,  the  whole  pr-e- 
sen  ting  a vei-y  imposing  appear-ancc.  Sever-al  of  the  bung,a- 
low’s  are  most  pictur-esquely  .situated  on  the  lofty  banks  of 
the  river,  which  here  rise  to  a height  of  lOU  feet ; they  are 
fitted  up  luxur  iously,  and  h.ave  extensive  gar-dens,  in  which 
tamarirrds.  mangoes,  bananas,  neemes.  acacias,  and  fig-tr’ees 
overshadow-  a rich  expanse  of  flow-ers  of  the  most  bi-iPiant 
colors  and  gr’ateful  perfunre.  IVithin  the  cantonments  ar-e 
a handsome  suit  of  as.sembly-r-oom.s.  supported  by  a volun- 
tary subscription  ; and  a commodious  and  elegant  theatr-e, 
a public  drive,  called  the  Cour-se.  a fashiouabie  r’esort  after 
sunset;  a race-course,  and  several  club-rooms.  There  are 
hei’e,  al.so,  a Pi’otestant  chur-ch.  a Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  schools  for  the  childr’en  of  the  soldiers.  Cawnpoor  is 
well  supplied  w ith  ever’y  description  of  goods,  both  Eur-o- 
pean  arrd  native,  which  are  to  be  had  on  very  moderate 
terms.  In  Maj- and  June  the  thermometer  ranges  from 
98°  to  104°;  and  in  the  wirrter  months  falls  as  low  as  42° 
at  night,  but  in  the  day  .stand.*  at  70°.  About  2 miles  N.E. 
stands  the  old  town  of  Cawnpoor.  where  ther  e is  a long 
range  of  handsome  ghauts,  adorned  with  a few  temples,  arrd 
terminated  by  the  palace  of  the  rajah,  a striking  and  jiic- 
turesque  object,  but  now  falling  into  ruin.  The  military 
force  quarter’ed  at  Cawnpoor  usually  amounts  to  8000  men, 
of  various  arms. 

CAWOOD,  kA'wood,  a parish  and  market-town  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  York,  West  Riding,  on  the  Ouse,  18  miles  N.E. 
of  Leeds.  Its  castle,  of  which  little  more  than  the  principal 
gateway  I’emains.  was  long  the  residence  of  the  ar’chbishoiis 
of  York,  and  the  place  to  which  Wolsey  retired  after  his 
fall,  and  where  he  was  arrested. 

CAWSM'ON,  a parish  and  market-town  of  England,  co.  cf 
Norfolk,  2^  miles  E.  of  Reepham.  I’op.  1130. 

CAW'THORNE,  a par  ish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

CAW'THORPE,  a parish  of  Engl.and.  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CAXAforCAJAil-DE-MUERTOS.  ka'iid-dri-moo-te'tos.  {i.  c. 
“the  coffin  or  dead-chest.”)  a small  island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  off  the  souther-n  co.ast  of  Bor’to  Rico,  about  6 miles  from 
the  shore  lat.  17°  50'  N.;  ion.  C6°  31'  W,  It  has  a very  con- 
spicuous and  remarkable  appearance,  much  resembling  a 
coffin — whence  its  name. 
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OAXAMARCA  or  CAJAMARCA,  ka-H5-maEn<l  ((.  “a 
pU^e  of  fros(.”)  a city  o1  I’oru,  capital  of  a province  of  its 
own  name,  .iepartment  of  Trujillo,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Marafion.  72  miles  N.X.bl.  of  Trujillo.  It  has  several 
handsome  churches,  and  active  manufactories  of  woollen 
cloths  and  cutlery,  and  its  inhabitants  are  considered  the 
best  silver  and  iron  workers  in  Peru.  It  is  an  impt)rtant 
mart  for  the  trade  between  the  maritime  and  inland  pro- 
vinces. and  sends  bai/.es.  coarse  cloths,  blankets,  tlannels, 
and  other  produce  of  the  interior  to  Lambeyeque  and 
Trujillo,  receivin'?  in  return  European  manufactures,  suiiar, 
indigo,  brandy,  wine,  Paraguay  tea.  salt  fish,  iron,  and  steel. 
Near  it  are  the  baths  of  the  Incas,  and  the  volcanic  lake  into 
win  h.  according  to  tradition,  were  cast  the  throne  and  re- 
galia of  the  Peruvian  monarchs,  whose  dynasty  terminated 
here  in  the  person  of  Atahualpa.  Pop.  of  the  province,  in 
1850  ■1*5.122:  of  the  town,  about  8000. 

CAX.A.M.ARQUIhLA,  kd-H^-maa-keel'y^,  a town  of  North 
Peru.  95  miles  E.N.E.  of  Trujillo,  province  of  Pataz,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Amazon.  Pop.  6000.  (?) 

CAXATAMRO  or  CA.IATAMBO,  kd-nd-tdm'bo.  a town  of 
Peru,  capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Junin,  on  the  \V.  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  on 
the  head  waters  of  a stream  flowing  into  the  Pacific.  140 
miles  N.  of  Lima.  The  province  contains  mines  of  silver. 
Pop.  in  1850,  24.799;  of  the  town,  about  6000. 

CAXIAS.  or  CACIII  AS,  kd-shee'ds,  formerly  ALDEAS  AL- 
TAS.  dl-d;i'ds  dPtds.  an  important  commercial  town  of  Bra- 
zil, province  of  .Maranhiio,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ita- 
picuru,  150  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  suft'ered  severely 
during  the  civil  war  in  1888-40. 

CAXI  .VPB.AS  B.AY,a  small  enclosed  b.ay  on  the  western  coast 
of  Florida,  in  Monroe  co..  in  about  lat.  26°  N.,  and  Ion.  82°  W. 

CAXO,  kdx'o,  or  CASO.  kd'.so,  an  island  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago;  lat.  (S.E.  point)  85°  19' N.,  Ion.  26°  50' E.;  13 
miles  long,  and  5 or  6 miles  broad ; surface  uneven  and  rocky. 

'DAXGEIRA.  See  C.\ohoeira. 

CA.XtTGN,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  and 
9^  miles  W.  of  Cambridge,  on  the  Ermine  Street.  Matthew 
Paris,  the  historian,  was  born  here.  Pop.  600. 

CAYAMBE,  kl-dm'bd,  or  CAYAMBEUKCU,  ki-dm-bd- 
ooR-kooL  a lofty  mountain  in  Ecuador,  in  the  Colombian 
Andes,  directly  under  the  terrestrial  equator;  Ion.  78°  10' 
VV.;  45  mile.s  N.E.  by  E.  of  Quito.  It  is  of  a beautiful  coni- 
cal form,  and  l ises  to  a height  of  19.585  feet.  From  its  geo- 
graphical position  and  great  elevation,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  land-marks  on  the  face  of  our  globe,  and 
its  summit  is  covered  with  jierpetual  snow. 

CAYCOS  or  CAICOS,  kPkos,  or  THE  KEYS,  four  of  the 
Bahama  Islaiids,  with  some  islets  and  rocks,  on  a bank  in 
the  Atlantic,  between  lat.  21°  and  22°  N.,  and  about  Ion. 
72°  IV.  'I'he  principal  are  the  Great.  Little,  and  .North  Keys, 
and  Providence  Island;  the  first-named  is  30  miles  in  length. 
See  B\ham\  Islands. 

CAYENNE,  kd-ydnn',  or  kf'dnn',  a seaport  town  of  South 
America,  capital  of  French  Guiana,  on  the  M'.  point  of  an 
island  of  the  .same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayenne 
or  ()ya(iue  River,  in  the  Atlantic:  lat.  4°  56'  5"  N..  Ion. 
52°  20'  \V.  l*op.  in  1853.  3000.  It  is  built  mostly  of 
wood,  and  consists  of  an  old  town,  with  the  government- 
house  and  .lesuits’  College,  and  the  new  town,  with  wide 
and  clean  streets,  large  warehouses,  and  good  residences, 
between  which  two  divisions  is  a large  open  space  planted 
with  orange-trees.  The  harbour  is  shallow,  has  two  quays, 
and  is  protected  by  a fort  and  several  batteries.  Cayenne 
is  the  .seat  of  a court  of  assize,  and  the  centre  of  all  the 
trade  of  French  Guiana.  Its  trade  with  France  is  estimated 
to  amount  to  2 per  cent,  of  the  CTitire  foreign  and  colonial 
commerce  of  that  empire.  Adopting  this  estimate  as  a 
basis,  the  exports  to  France,  in  1853.  would  amount  to 
about  $4,000,000,  and  the  impoi-ts  for  the  same  year  to 
$4,500,000.  The  exports  include  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo, 
cocoa,  vanilla,  &c. 

CAYENNE,  ISLAND  OF,  is  situated  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  separated  from  the  continent  of  South  .America 
by  a narrow  channel.  It  is  :>0  miles  in  circumference,  and  its 
chief  products  are  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  and  fruif  s.  Pop.  (exclu- 
sive of  the  town  of  Cavenne)  2718.  of  whom  2i'44  are  slaves. 

CAYES,  k.i,  LES-CAYES.  lA-kA  or  AU.N-CAYES.  ok  A. 
a seaport  town  of  Ilayti,  on  its  southern  coast.  92  miles  \V. 
S W.  of  Port  au  Prince.  It  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  in  the  island,  having  several  British  commercial 
h'juses.  A considerable  smuggling  trade  is  carried  on  be- 
tween it  and  .Tamaica;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  upwards  of 
80  rum  distilleries. 

CAYES-DE-.IAC.MEL.  k.A'deh-zhAk'm&P,  a town  of  Ilayti, 
on  the  .Jacmel  River.  20  miles  S.  of  Port  au  Prince. 

C.AYEU.X.  kA'yuhL  a maritime  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  .Somme.  on  the  English  Channel,  16  mile.s  \V.  of 
Abbeville.  Pop.  in  1852.  2882. 

CAYLLOMA.  See  C.aillom.a. 

CAYLUS,  k(l'lUce^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn- 
et Garonne,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Montauban.  Pop.  in  1852, 
5363.  Externally  it  is  highly  picturcque  It  has  a castle, 
and  trade  in  corn. 
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CAYMANS,  k^m^tnz^  three  small  islands  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 130  miles  S.V/.  afCuba.  and 
N.W.  of  Jamaica.  Pop.  about  200,  mostly  employed  as  pilots, 

CAY-M.AN,  LAK  E,  of  Mexico.  See  M vpimi  Lake. 

CAYMITES,  kl'meeC,  two  small  islands  in  the  We.st 
Indies,  off  the  western  coast  of  Ilayti,  called  the  Grand 
and  the  Little  Caymites;  lat.  (N.E.  point  of  Grande  Cay- 
mites)  18°  39'  N.,  Ion.  73°  40'  W.  A bay  formed  by  the  larger 
island  and  the  main,  affords  .safe  and  commodious  anchorage. 

C.AY5HT0,  ki-mee/to,  a river  of  South  America.  New 
Granada.  Isthmus  of  I’anama.  enters  the  bay  of  Panama, 

10  miles  W.  of  Chorrera,  to  which  town  one  of  its  branches 
is  navigable. 

CAYO  COCAS.  kPo  kotkAs.  a fertile  island  in  the  Carri- 
bean  Sea,  belonging  to  Cuba:  has  an  area  of  28  square 
miles.  It  possesses  valuable  fisheries. 

CAYO  L.ARGO.  ki'o-laiPgo,  a fertile  island  in  the  Carrib- 
bean  Sea,  belonging  to  Cuba.  It  is  situated  E.  of  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  and  has  an  area  of  32  .square  miles. 

CAYOR  or  KAYOR,  kl-ou/,  a maritime  state  of  North- 
western Africa,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  and 
Cape  Verd.  It  produces  cotton,  indigo,  millet,  and  gums. 
Its  capital  is  Macaye,  on  the  Condamel,  in  lat.  15°  10'  N., 
Ion.  16°  30'  W.  'I’he  inhabitants  are  Joloffs  and  Mohamme- 
dans. Pop.  150-000. 

CAYO  ROMANO.  kPo  ro-mA'no,  a long,  narrow  island,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a channel 
about  half  a mile  wide;  length.  66  miles;  average  breadth, 

2^  miles;  area,  172  s'luare  miles.  It  produces  timber. 
Horses  and  cattle  are  raised  to  a considerable  extent.  It 
belongs  to  Cuba. 

CAYO  VERDE,  kl-o  v^R'dA,  or  GREEN  KAY,  an  islet  of 
the  Bahama  Group,  lat.  22°  N.,  Ion.  75°  10'  AY. 

CAYRU,  kl-roo',  a town  of  Brazil,  on  the  .small  island 
of  the  s;ime  name.  50  miles  S.W.  of  Bahia.  Pop.  800. 

CAYS^'l’ER,  ('i'urk.  Knotchookl  Men>dfi\  i.t.  ••  little Mae,an- 
der,”)  a river  of  Asia  Minor,  Anatolia,  after  a westerly 
course  of  75  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Scala  Nova.  35  miles 
S.E.  of  Smyrna.  Near  its  mouth  ai-e  the  ruins  of  Ephesus. 

CAYQ’IIORPE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CAY''rON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North  Riding, 

CAYUGA,  k.i-yutga.  a coutity  near  the  centre  of  New 
York,  has  an  area  of  about  750  square  miles,  and  is  partly  . 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  AV.  by 
Cayuga  Lake,  and  is  drained  by  the  Seneca  River.  Owasco 
Creek,  and  other  smaller  streams,  which  fui-nish  abundant 
water-power.  Owasco  Lake,  in  this  county,  is  a beautiful 
body  of  water.  10  miles  long.  The  surface  of  Cayuga  co.  is 
undulating;  the  soil  is  generally  very  productive  and  well 
cultivated.  AA'ater-limestone,  gypsum,  and  limestone  are 
found  here  in  abundance.  This  county  is  crossed  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Centi-al  Railroad,  aud  by  the  Erie  Canal. 
Capital,  Auburn.  Pup.  55,767. 

CAYUGA,  sometimes  called  CAYUGA  BRIDGE,  a post- 
village of  Cayuga  co..  New  Y'ork,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  Auburn  and  Rochester 
Railroad,  11  miles  A\'.  from  Auburn.  'The  lake  is  here 
crossed  by  a'  railroad  bridge  about  a mile  long.  'The  village 
contains  several  hotels  and  stores.  'Two  steamboiits  run  daily 
from  this  place  to  Ithaca.  Pop.  300  or  400. 

CAA’UGA,  a post-ofiice  of  Hinds  co.,  Mississippi. 

CAYUGA,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Michigan,  100 
miles  AY.  of  Detroit. 

CAA’UGA,  a i>ost-office  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois. 

CAA’UGA.  a post-town  of  Canada  AYe.st.  capital  of  the 
CO.  of  Haldimand,  is  situated  on  Grand  River,  about  25 
miles  S.  of  Hamilton.  It  contains  besides  the  county 
buildings  2 hotels,  and  8 stores.  Pop.  about  4.50. 

CAA’UGA  LAKE,  in  the  western  central  part  of  New 
York,  lying  between  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties,  is  alxiut 
38  miles  long,  and  from  1 to  85  miles  wide.  For  about  G 
miles  from  its  northern  extremity,  it  is  comparatively  shal- 
low. although  its  depth  is  amply  sufficient  for  ))ui-poses  of 
navigation  ; but  on  advancing  .southward  it  becomes  much 
leeper,  and  in  some  places  it  is  .said  to  be  unfathomable. 

It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  frozen  over,  except  near  its  northern 
extremity.  'I'he  surface  is  stated  to  be  146  feet  above  Lake 
Ontario,  or  377  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A steamboat 
runs  from  Ithaca  at  its  southern,  to  the  Cayuga  Bridge 
near  its  northern  extremity,  stopping  at  the  intermediate 
landings,  and  returns  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
The  outlet  of  this  lake  flow's  into  Seneca  River. 

CAA’USE  (kah-yuce')  INDIANS,  a tribe  of  Oregon,  dwell- 
ing S.  of  the  Columbia  and  E.  of  Fall  River. 

CAYUTA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Schuyler  co., 
New  York,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Elmira,  drained  by  Cayuta 
Creek.  Pop.  708. 

C.AYU'TA  CREEK,  rising  in  Cayuta  Lake,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Chemung  co..  New  A’ork,  falls  into  the  East  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  Pennsylvania. 

CAYU'TAVILLE,  a post-village  of  'i'ompklns  co..  New 
York,  on  the  E.  side  of  Cayuga  Lake,  150  miles  AAL  S.  AY.  0/ 
Albanv. 

CAZALLA-DE-LA-SIERRA,  ka-thaFyd-d.-i-ia-seAR/Ra,  a 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  39  miles  N.E.  of  Seville,  in 
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the  Sierra  Morona.  Pop.  in  1845,  7,240.  It  has  numerous 
reliiiious  edifices  and  ruined  villas,  with  Roman  and  Arabic 
antiquities.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen. 

C.iZAUIlO.X,  a town  of  France,  department 

of  tiers  on  the  I)ouze,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Auch.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2728. 

CAZBI.V.  SeeKAsmx. 

CAZF.MBK,  kd-z§ni'be,  a country  of  Africa,  little  known 
to  Europeans,  but  said  to  be  amon<r  the  most  powerful  to 
the  W.  of  the  Portuj^uese  settlements  on  the  S.E.  coast,  its 
centre  biiin;,'  near  lat.  10°  S.,  ion.  30°  E.  Manioc,  maize, 
copper,  iron,  and  ivory  are  among  its  chief  products,  and 
slaves  are  reported  to  be  sent  from  it  to  Benguela  and 
Angola.  Its  capital,  a fortified  town,  stated  to  be  several 
miles  in  circuit,  is  near  lat.  10°  S.,  Ion.  30°  E. 

CAZENOVIA,  kaz'en-o've-a,  a post-village  and  town- 
ship of  M.idison  co..  New  York,  on  a small  lake  of  the  same 
name,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Syracuse.  It  contains  2 banks,  a 
newspaper-office,  and  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary. 
Pop.  in  isfiO,  2711. 

CAZARES,  kd'zaiR^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Haute-Garonne.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  32  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Toulouse.  Pop.  in  1852.  2('40. 

CAZftlRES,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Landes,  on 
the  Adour,  10  miles  S.E.  of  .Mont-de-.Marsan.  Pop.  916. 

CAZES-MONDENAKD,  kdz-mAxo'deh-ndR/,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Tarn-et-Garonue,  21  miles  from 
Moi.s.sac.  Pop.  in  1852.  3126. 

CAZORLA,  kd-thoR/ld,  a city  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  41 
miles  E.  of  Jaen,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Cazorla. 
It  is  well  built,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  possesses 
two  spacious  squares,  one  of  which  is  adorned  with  a fine 
central  fountain.  The  town  and  coui-t  hou.ses  are  large,  and 
well-constructed,  and  have  each  a tower.  The  other  public 
edifices  are  a parish  church,  chiipel  of  ease.  Latin  and  seve- 
ral primary  schools,  a hospital,  prison,  theatre,  store-house, 
cemetery,  and  various  convents.  The  city  is  defended  by  two 
castles,  both  in  good  preservation.  In  the  environs,  watered 
by  the  Vega,  are  many  delightful  gardens  and  public  walks, 
planted  with  fruit-trees,  and  ad  jrned  with  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Cazorla  is  a place  of  great  anti(iuity,  and  was 
formerly  tar  more  important  and  populous  than  at  pre- 
sent. It  figured  conspicuously  in  the  Moorish  contests 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  was,  after  repeated  attempts, 
taken,  and  partly  burnt,  by  the  F'rench  in  1811,  and 
subsequently  distinguished  in  the  late  Carlist  contest  in 
1837.  Pop.  7383. 

CAZOULS-LES-BKZIERS,  kd'zooVLi  bd'ze  A/,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Ilerault,  6 miles  N.  W.  of  Beziers. 
Pop.  in  1852.  2192. 

CAZZA,  kit/sd,  a small  island  of  Dalmatia,  circle  of  Ra- 
gusa.  in  the  Adriatic,  14  miles  W.  of  the  island  of  Lagosta. 

C.\ZZ10LA.  kdt-se-otld,  a small  island  of  Dalmatia,  circle  of 
Ragusa.  in  the  Adriatic,  4 miles  W.  of  the  island  of  Lagosta. 

CEA.  sPd.  a village  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  28 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Guarda.  Pop.  1400. 

CE.\.  thd/d,  a town  of  Spain.  32  miles  E.S.E.  of  Leon,  on 
the  river  of  same  name,  which  joins  the  Elsa,  5 miles  N.E.  of 
Benavente.  after  a S.W.  coui-se  of  about  70  miles. 

CEA.  a village  of  Spain  in  Galicia.  10  miles  N.W.  of  Orense. 

CEA.  thd'd.  a small  river  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Leon,  and  falls  into  the  Esla.  about  4 miles  N.E.  of  Bena- 
vente,  after  a course  of  about  60  miles.  It  is  liable  to 
floodings,  which  have  often  done  considerable  damage. 

C EAR  A,  sd-d-rd'.  Cl  ARA  oi-  SI  .\RA.  se-d-rd^  a maritime  pro- 
vince  in  the  N.  of  Brazil.  exteTiding  between  lat.  2°  40'  and  7° 
25' S.,  and  Ion.  37°  40'  and  41°  30'  W.  Pop.  160.000.  It  is  tra- 
versed on  the  W.  boundary  by  the  Sierra  Ibiapaba.  The  pro- 
vince abounds  in  medicinal  plants,  and  its  minerals  include 
gold,  iron,  copper,  and  salt.  In  1833,  it  was  divided  into  the 
comarcas  of  Aracati,  Campo-Maior,  Crato,  Fortaleza,  Ico. 
and  Sobral. 

CEARA,  CIARA  or  SIARA,  a town  of  Brazil.  See  Forta- 
leza. 

CEB. A.,  a town  of  Northern  Italy.  See  Ceva. 

CEBAZ.\T,  seh-bd'zd/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 

Puv-de-Dome,  4 miles  N.  of  Clermont-Ferrand.  Pop.  in 
1852.  2063. 

CEBENNA  MONS.  See  Cevennes. 

CEJ5i)LL.\  or  CEVOLLA,  th;i-voPyd,  a town  of  Spain,  25 
miles  W..\.VV.  of  Toledo,  near  the  Tagus.  Pop.  2-357.  Va- 
••ious  ancient  remains  attest  that  it  has  been  formerly  of 
gi-eat  importance. 

( EBREROS.  thd-br.Vroce.  a town  of  Spain,  21  miles  S.S.E. 
'^•f  Vvila,  on  the  Alberche.  Pop.  2744.  It  has  manufactures 
of  leather  and  cloth:  trade  in  grain  and  wine. 

CEBU,  a city  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  See  Zebu. 

CECCANt).  ch§k-kd/no,  a village  of  Italy,  Pontifical  States, 
5 miles  S.  of  Frosinone,  on  the  Sacco.  Pop.  5827. 

CFFCIL.  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Mary- 
land. bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  has  an 
area  of  about  3o0  .square  miles.  It  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  Chesafieake  Bay,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Susquehanna 
River,  which  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary.  The 
Sassafras  River  flows  along  the  southern  border,  and 
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the  cotinty  is  intersected  by  Elk  and  North-east  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  undulating  rather  than  level 
the  soil  is  generally  good  and  well  cultivated.  Granite, 
gnei.ss,  aiid  slate  underlie  the  north-western  part  of  the 
county,  which  also  contains  chrome,  iion,  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia.  Immense  quarries  of  granite  are  worked  at 
Port  Deposit.  The  county  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
w'ater-power.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Baltimore,  Wilming 
ton,  and  Philadelphia  Railioad,  by  the  Newcastle  and 
Frenchtown  Railroad,  and  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Delawai-e 
Canal,  which  render  it  the  tborouglifare  of  travel  between 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Organized  in  1674,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Cecil  or  Cecilius  Lord  Baltimore.  Gapital.  F.,lk- 
ton.  Pop.  23,862,  of  whom  22,912  w ere  free,  and  950  slaves. 

CF.CIL,  a post-township  of  Waslungton  co.,  I’ennsylvania. 
on  CbartiiT's  Creek,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Pittsburg.  I’op.  959. 

CECI LIANG,  chA-che-le-d/no,  a village  of  Central  Italy, 
Pontifical  States,  comarca  of  Rome  in  the  Sabine  Moun 
tains.  8 miles  E.  of  Tivoli,  with  remains  of  Cyclopean  walls 
not  identified  with  any  known  city  of  anti(}uity. 

CE'CILTON,  a post-village  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland,  78  miles 
N.E.  of  Annapolis. 

CECI A,  cliA-chee^nA,  (anc.  Qpcifna.)  a river  of  Tuscany, 
joins  the  .Mediterranean  at  tlie  village  of  Cecina,  2U  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Livorno,  after  a tortuous  course  of  about  4U  miles. 

CECI -N' A,  a village  of  Tuscany,  at  the  mouth  of  the  above 
river,  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Leghorn;  near  it  is  a giauJ-ducal 
villa.  Pop.  4u0. 

CECL.\V1N,  thA-kld-veerP,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  35 
miles  N.W.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  3090.  It  has  trade  in  fi  uit  and 
grain,  and  numerous  fiour-mills. 

CE'DAR,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Mi.ssouri,  has  an 
area  of  435  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Sac  Liver, 
and  also  drained  by  the  East  Fork  of  Sac  River,  and  by 
Cedar  and  lIor.se  Creeks.  The  surface  is  uneven,  the  .‘•oil 
moderately  fertile.  Capital,  fctocktou.  Pop.  6637,  of  v\  bom 
6426  were  free. 

CIIDAR,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an  area  of 
576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cedar  and  7Vayj- 
sipiiiit'on  Rivers,  and  also  drained  by  Sugar  and  Rock 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  rolling  prairies  and 
w'oodlaiids;  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  the 
climate  liealtby.  Cedar  River,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  county, 
Hows  tbrougli  a narrow  pass  between  higli  banks  of  per- 
pendicular rock,  atfording  abundant  water-power.  Named 
from  the  Cedar  River.  Capital.  Tipton.  Pop.  12,949 

CEDAR,  a post-office  of  Allen  co..  Indiana. 

CEDAR  BAYOU,  bPoo,  Texas,  flows  along  the  boundary 
of  Harris  and  Liberty  counties,  and  empties  itself  into  Gal- 
veston Bay. 

CED.\R  BAYOU,  a post-office  of  Liberty  co.,  Texas. 

CED.\R  BLUFF,  a po.st-office  of  Tazewell  co.,  Virginia. 

CED.\R  BLUF'F.  a thriving  post-village  of  Cherokee  co., 
Alabama,  on  a high  bank  ot  the  Coosa  River,  28  miles  below 
Rome,  in  Georgia.  It  was  the  seat  of  justice  until  1845, 
and  it  is  still  the  largest  village  of  the  county.  Steamboats 
navigate  the  Coosa  River  fi’om  Rome  to  the  rapids,  which 
are  near  160  miles  below  Cedar  Bluff  Cedar  Bluff  has  2 
churches,  1 high  .school,  and  a ma.sonic  lodge. 

CJ'-D.VR  BLUFF',  a post-office  of  Oktibbeha  co.,  Mississippi. 

CED.\R  BLUFF  CREEK  of  Texas,  enters  the  West  Fork 
of  Trinity,  about  8 miles  W.  of  Dallas  Court-House. 

CED.\R  BRANCH,  a post-village  of  Campbell  co.,  Georgia, 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Atlanta. 

CE'i'ARBUllG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ozatikee 
CO.,  WLsconsin,  on  Cedar  Creek,  19  miles  N.  of  Milwaukee. 
Pop.  2235. 

CED.\ll  CREEK,  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey,  flows  into 
Baruegat  Bay.  about  6 miles  S.  of  Tom's  River. 

CEI)AR  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  flows  along  the 
boundary  between  Chesterfield  and  Darlington  districts, 
into  Great  Pedee  River. 

CED.A.R  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  flows  S.E.,  and  enters 
Black  River  in  Georgetown  district. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  of  Richland  district,  South  Carolina, 
flows  into  the  Congaree  from  the  left. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  Little  River,  a few 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  S.  line  of  Putnam  county. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  of  Elbert  co.,  Georgia,  flows  eastward 
into  the  Savannah. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  rises  near  the  S.  border  of 
Lowndes  county,  and  enters  the  Alabama  in  Dallas  county. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  of  Fraukliu  co.,  Alabama,  flows  N.W. 
into  Bear  Creek. 

CFIDAR  CREEK,  of  Missl.ssippi,  flows  into  Tomligbee 
River  from  the  W in  Lowndes  county. 

CEDAR  CRFIEK,  of  Texas,  ri.ses  in  Kaufman  county,  and 
flowing  S.  into  Henderson  county,  enters  Trinity  River. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  flows  into  the  St.  Joseph’s 
River  in  Allen  county,  after  a cour.se  of  40  miles. 

CED.\R  CHEEK,  of  Missouri,  forms  the  entire  boundary 
between  Boone  and  Callaway  counties,  and  enters  the  Mis- 
souri from  the  N.,  nearly  opposite  Jeffer.son  City. 

CF.DAR  CREEK,  of  Cedar  co.,  Missouri,  flows  into  Ilorse 
Creek 
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CEDAP,  CREEK,  of  Iowa,  enters  the  Des  Moines  from 
the  P in  >>ahaska  county. 

CED.\R  CREEK,  of  Washington  co.,  Wisconsin,  flows 
into  the  Milwaukee  River,  about  18  miles  N.  of  Milwaukee 
Citv. 

CRPAR  CREEK,  otherwise^  ailed  WIL'LTAMSBTJRG  and 
AUCMACKTOWN,  a post-village  of  Dover  township.  Ocean 
CO..  New  Jersey,  is  situated  on  a stream  of  its  own  name,  2 
miles  from  Barnegat  Bay,  and  about  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Tom’s 
River.  It  has  a large  church,  a temperance-hall,  (one  of 
the  finest  in  this  part  of  the  state.)  a large  school-house,  a 
hotel  and  a store.  Pop.  about  400. 

CED.AR  CREEK,  a hundred  in  Sussex  co.,  Delaware. 
Pop.  2(’~8S.  It  has  a post-office  of  the  same  name. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co.,  Virginia. 

CED.AR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co..  North 
Carolina. 

CED.AR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Richland  district,  South 
Carolina. 

CED.AR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Bastrop  co.,  Texas. 

CED.AR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Scott  co..  Arkansas. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  a pn.st-office  of  Greene  co.,  Tennessee. 

CED.AR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Barry  co.,  Michigan. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  a township  in  Allen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1228 

CEDAR  CREEK,  a township  in  Lake  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.PlO. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Wis- 
consin. about  30  miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

CEDAR  CREEK  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Stephenson  co., 
Iliinois.  1.30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

CED.AR  F.ALLS,  a thriving  posLvillage  of  Randolph  co.. 
North  Carolina,  on  Deep  River,  about  72  miles  W.  of  Ra- 
leigh, has  a fine  water-power,  and  a cotton  manufactory. 

CEDAR  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

CEDAR  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Dubmiue  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  100  miles  W.  of 
DuhiKjiie.  (See  Appendix.) 

CEDAR  FORD,  a post-office  of  Granger  co.,  Tennessee. 

CEDAR  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

CED.AR  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Alabama. 

CED.AR  GROVE,  a posDoffice  of  Kaufman  co.,  Texas. 

CEDAR  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Breckenridge  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

CEDAR  GROA’E.  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  IVhitewater  Canal.  7 or  8 miles  S.E.  of  Brookville. 

CED.AR  GROl'E.  a post-village  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wis- 
consin. about  3 miles  AV.  of  Lake  Michigan. 

CEDAR  GROAMl  .MILLS,  a pn.st-office  of  Rockbridge  co., 
Virginia.  14.5  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

CEDAR  HILL,  a post-village  of  Albany  co..  New  York, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hudson,  8 miles  below  Albany, 

CEDAR  HILL,  a post-office  of  Augusta  co..  A'irginia. 

CEDaR  hill,  a post-office  of  .Anson  co..  North  Carolina. 

CED.AR  HILL,  a village  of  Dooly  co..  Georgia,  near  the 
left  bank  of  Flint  River.  70  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Macon. 

CEDAR  HILL,  a village  of  Laurens  co.,  Georgia,  40  miles 
S.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

CEDAR  HILL,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co..  Texas. 

CED.ARI.  a post-office  of  .Mecklenburg  co.,  A’irginia. 

CEDAR  ISL.AND  at  the  entrance  of  Sag  Harbor,  E.  end 
of  Long  Island.  S.  side.  On  it  is  a fixed  light.  32  feet  above 
nigh-water;  hit.  41°  2'  15"  N..  Ion.  72°  16'  5"  AV. 

CED.AR  KEY  B.AY.  an  open  bay  on  the  AV’.  coast  of  Flo- 
rida. in  I,evyand  Benton  counties,  immediately  S.of  AVacca- 
sassa  Bay.  It  is  the  recipient  of  the  AA'ithlacoochee  or 
lA'e-thloc-'ochee  River. 

CED.AR  KEA'S,  a group  of  small  islands  on  the  AVest 
Coast  of  Florida,  in  Levy  county,  near  the  entrance  of 
AA'acca-sassa  Bay.  and  from  15  to  20  miles  S.  of  the  mouth 
of  Suwanee  River. 

CEDAR  L.AKE.  a post-office  of  Herkimer  co..  New  York. 

CEDAR  L.AKE.  a post-office  of  Brazoria  co.,  Texas. 

CED.AR  L.AKE,  a post-office  of  Calhoun  co..  Mi  higan. 

CEDAR  LA  KE.  a post-office  of  Lake  co.,  Indiana. 

CEDAR  LAKE,  a post-office  of  AA'aukesha  co..  AViscon.sin. 

CED.AR  .AIOUNT.A  I NS.  a mountain  range  in  South  .Africa. 
Cape  Colony,  extending  from  hit.  31°  57'  to  .32°  24'  S.,  and 
nearly  along  the  meridian  of  19°  E.  They  are  of  primitive 
formation,  and  h;ive  a remarkably  picturestiue  appearance, 
with  peaks  varying  from  1600  to  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

CEDAR  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Alorgan  co.,  Alabama. 

CED.AR  POINT,  a post-office  of  Page  co..  A'irginia. 

CED.AR  RAPIDS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Linn  co.. 
Ii>v\a,  on  Reil  Cediir  River,  and  on  the  Chicago,  I'liUou  and 
L wa  Riiilroad,  219  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  and  80  S.W.  of  Du- 
bui|ue.  It  has  a national  biink.  The  water-power  of  the 
river  is  aititlied  to  milts  of  Viirions  kinds.  I’op.  ls.30. 

CEDAR  RIDGE,  a post-village  of  Murniy  co.,  Georgia. 

CED.AR  RIVER,  Iowa  See  Red  Cedar  River. 

CED.AR  ROCK,  a thriving  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
North  Carolina,  a few  miles  .''.E.  of  Louishiirg,  contains  a 
flourishing  seminary,  and  above  100  inhabitants. 
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CEDAR  RUN,  a creek  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Viaginia,  rises 
in  Fauquier  co.,  flovs  E.,  and  unites  with  Broad  Run,  neat 
Brents ville,  in  Prince  AA'illiam  county,  forming  the  Occo- 
quan. 

CED.AR  RUN,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CED.ARS,  a post-village  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  A’audreuil, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  36  miles  S.AA'. 
of  Montreal.  It  contains  a Roman  Catholic  church,  3 
stores,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  EOO. 

CED.AR  SHOAL,  a post-office  of  Chester  district.  South 
Carolina. 

CED.AR  SHOALS,  a village  of  Newton  co.,  Georgia. 

CED.AR  SPRING,  a small  village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

CED.AR  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Wythe  co.,  ATrginia. 

CEDAR  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama. 

CEDAR  SPRING  ASYLUM,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg 
district.  South  Carolina. 

CED.AR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

CED.AR  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Spartanburg  district, 
South  Carolina,  96  miles  N.AV.  of  Columbia,  'i'his  is  an  old 
watering  place,  remarkal  le  as  the  seat  of  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  supported  by  the  state.  It  is  a well-con- 
ducted and  successful  institution,  originally  established  by 
the  Rev.  N.  P.  M'alker.  New  buildings  are  now  in  course 
of  erection. 

CED.AR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co..  Alabama. 

CEDAR  SI’RINGS,  a village  of  Dallas  co.,  Texa.s,  near  the 
left  lank  of 'frinity  River. 

CEDAR  SPRINGS,  a po.st-office  of  Alien  co.,  Kentucky. 

CED.AR  SWAAIP.  a post-village  ot  Queen’s  co..  Long 
Island.  New  York,  173  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

CEDAR  TOWN,  a thriving  po.st-village  of  Paulding  co., 
Georgia,  is  situated  in  Cedar  A’alley,  164  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Milledgeville.  It  contains  a female  seminary. 

CED  AR  TREE,  a post-office  of  Hernando  co..  Florida. 

CED.AR  A’ALLEY,  a po.st-office  of  AVa.yne  co..  Ohio. 

CE'DAR  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Herkimer  co..  New  York, 
79  miles  AV.  by  N.  of  Albanv. 

CEDARVILLE,  a post- village  in  Fairfield  township.  Cum- 
berland co..  New  Jersey,  on  Cedar  Crec'k,  8 miles  S.E.  of 
Bridgeton.  It  contains  4 churches,  and  about  100  dwellings 

CI'IDARA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  A'irginia. 

CED.ARA'ILLE,  a village  of  Brown  co..  Ohio,  on  the  East 
Fork  of  the  Little  Aliami  River. 

CEDARA’ILLE.  a post-village  of  Green  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Columbus  and  Xenia  Railroad,  47  miles  W.S.AV.  of  Colum- 
bus, has  3 churches,  and  2 Union  schools.  Pop.  about  800. 

CEDARA’ILLE.  a post-office  of  Stephenson  co..  Illinois. 

CEDARA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Eldorado  co..  California 

CE'DRON,  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

CEDRON,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co..  Illinois. 

CEFALU,  cha-fi}-looA  (anc.  CejyJialoefdium,)  a fortified  sea- 
port town  of  Sicily,  intendancy  and  47  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pa- 
lermo. on  the  N.  coast  of  the  i.sland.  Pop.  8940.  1 1 shindsat 
the  foot  of  a lofty  conical  mountain,  on  which  are  the  ruins  ol 
an  ancient  Phenician  edifice,  and  a Saracenic  castle.  Its  port 
is  small,  and  its  trade  inconsiderable.  In  its  vicinity  are 
rich  marl  le  quarries. 

CEGAMA.  th.a-gahnd.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Biscay,  province 
of  Guipuzcoa.  14  miles  S.  by  AV.  of  Tolosa  at  the  N.  base  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  Carlist  general.  Don  Tomas  Zumalacar- 
regui.  was  brought  by  his  son  toCegama.  in  1835.  after  hav- 
ing been  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Bilbao,  and  died  here 
eight  days  afterwards.  His  body  was  interred  in  the 
church.  Pop.  2123. 

CEGLIE.  ch.-W'y.l.  a (ity  of  Naple.s,  province  of  Otranto, 
27  miles  AA’.  of  Brindisi.  Pop.  7350.  It  has  numerous 
churches,  one  of  which  is  collegiate:  and  2 annual  fairs. 

CEHEGIN.  th  \-a-HeeiJ,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  .37 
mile?  AV.N.AA’.  of  Murcia.  I’op.  9605.  It  has  manufactures 
of  paper,  and  commerce  in  wine  and  fruits. 

CElOER-DE-Al  ER.  sa'saia'deh-maiu,  a small  island  in  the 
China  Sea.  off  the  S.E.  coast  cif  Cochin  China.  41  miles  S.E. 
of  Ceicer-de-Terre.  in  lat.  10°  .32'  30"  N..  Ion.  108°  53'  E.  It 
is  4 or  5 miles  long,  and  about  1 mile  broad. 

CEICER-DE-TERRE.  s:l'saiR'deh-taiK.  a small  island  in 
the  China  Sea.  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Cochin  China,  called  by 
the  natives  Hon  Can,  lies  in  lat.  11°  13'  N..  Ion.  108°  48'  E. 

CEIDIGL  a parish  of  North  AA’ales.  co.  of  Carnarvon. 

CEl  LH  ES,  sA'bl/.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Herault, 
4 miles  AA’.N.AA’.  of  Montpellier,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Orbe.  Pop.  1004. 

CEIRCHIOG  kiR'Ke-og.  a parish  of  AA’ales,  co.  A nglesea. 

CEL.ANO.  chA-bl/no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra  II.,  3 miles  N.  of  Lake  Celano.  (or  Fucino.)  and  20 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Aquila.  Pop.  32C0.  It  has  a collegiate  chui  ch 
and  a paper  factory. 

CEL.ANO.  LAKE.  South  Italy.  See  Frcixo  L.vto. 

CELANOA’A.  th  bld-no-vd.  a town  of  Spain.  12  mih.s  S.  of 
Orense,  with  a magnificent  Benedictine  monastery,  and 
many  interesting  antiquities 

CELAA’A.  a city  of  the  Mexican  Cxmfedemcv.  See  '/ri.\y.4 

CEL/BRIDGE,  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Lmnster 
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«).  of  KSIdare,  on  the  LifTey,  here  crossed  by  a handsome 
6iort3  bridge.  12  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  12S9.  It  !.>! 
pJeasMitly  situated,  and  contains  a church,  work-house, 
county  hospital,  and  a larue  woollen  factory.  In  the  vi- 
cinity ate  Killadoon.  the  villa  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  and 
Lvt  Tis  th.e  seat  of  Lord  Cloncurry. 

' CElL.BflS,  sSEe-bes,  (native  Ne.gree^-Ornvrj-Bongix.mA 
also  I'lna-B'iogix,  or  'J’lmih-Mungkessn',  contracted  into  Ma- 
casmr,)  one  of  the  larger  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
letween  Borneo  on  the  W.,  and  the  Moluccas  on  the  E..  e.x- 
tending  from  lat.  1°  45'  N.  to  5°  52'  S.,  and  from  Ion.  118° 
45'  to  125°  17t  E. ; area,  71.791  square  miles.  Cf.lebe.s  is  pro- 
perly the  name  of  the  E.  part  only,  and  .M  \c.\ss\R  of  the  "W. 
It  mainly  cotisicts  of  four  large  peninsulas,  stretching  to 
the  E.  and  S..  aod  separated  by  three  deep  gulfs.  Of  these 
peninsulas,  that  of  Menado  on  the  N.  sweeps  N.,  then  E., 
and  la.stly  N.E.,  fo.- -109  miles,  with  .a  breadth  varying  from 
12  to  60  miles;  that  of  Bulante,  on  tae  E..  is  160  miles  long, 
and  from  30  to  95  taih's  broad;  the  S E.  peninsula  has  about 
the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the  latter:  and  that  of 
5Iacassar,  on  the  S.VV'.,  h'rms  a pretty  regular  paralellogram, 
200  miles  long,  and  65  m.’es  uroad.  'fhey  are  all  formed  by 
chains  of  mountains  runtivr.g  flora  a common  central  terri- 
tory. 150  miles  long,  and  lv'5  mdos  broad.  'I’he  Gulf  of  'I'o- 
mini.  or  Gorontalo.  on  the  N.E.,  is  240  miles  long,  and 
widens  from  55  miles  at  its  imuth,  to  100  miles  at  its  far- 
ther extremity  : that  of  Tomaiki.  o.r  'I'olo.  on  the  E..  has,  on 
the  contrary,  a wide  mouth  and  narrow  upper  end:  and 
that  of  Macassar,  or  Boni.  on  the  S.,  washes  the  E.  side  of 
Macas.sar  for  200  miles,  and  varies  in  breiulth  from  35  to  80 
miles.  The  absence  of  extensive  deltas,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  broad,  grassy  pl.ains  between  the  forests,  distinguish 
the  Celebes  from  the  other  larger  islands  of  the  Malay  .\r- 
chipelago.  It  abounds  in  the  most  picturesque  and  varied 
scenery,  and  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  tropical 
vegetation. 

M’mntaivn.  Lal-ps,  and  Rivers. — Lampoo-Batang  is  reck- 
oned the  highest  mountain  in  Celebes,  being  alxive  70lX) 
feet  high.  Near  Menado  and  Mount  Klobat.  the  summits 
called  the  Two  Sisters  stand  conspicuous.  'I’he  largest  lake 
is  supposed  to  be  one  in  the  central  part  of  the  island.  It 
has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans,  but  is  said,  by  the 
natives,  to  be  surrounded  by  villages.  That  of 'Pondano,  in 
the  northern  peninsula,  is  2900  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  But  the  most  important  of  all  is  that  of  'I'apara-Ka- 
raja,  or  Lahaya,  in  the  S.W.  It  communicates  W.  by 
navigable  streams  with  the  sea,  and  E.  with  the  Gulf  of 
Boni.  and  is  the  ori  ginal  seat  of  an  early  native  civilization, 
which  has  sent  its  ramifications  over  the  whole  archipelago. 
The  largest  river,  the  Chinrana.  flows  from  that  lake,  and 
is  navigable  for  Europi^an  vessels  for  come  distance,  and  by 
the  native  prafim  as  for  as  the  lake.  'Phe  Boli  enters  the 
sea  at  Boli.  on  the  N.  On  the  S.  coast  there  are  many  rivers 
navigable  for  some  miles  from  the  .sea. 

Climatp.  Miiieralogi/.  tfc. — 'Phough  cut  by  the  equator, 
and  wholly  under  the  torrid  zone.  Celebes  is  thought  re- 
markably healthy,  the  natives  often  enjoying  a vigorous 
old  age,  and  Europeans  living  longer  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  East.  Its  extreme  heats  are  tempered  by  the  sea 
breezes,  by  monthly  rains,  and  by  the  north  winds  that  pre- 
vail for  part  of  the  year.  The  east  moonsoon  lasts  from  5lay 
to  November,  and  the  west  during  the  remaining  months. 
The  soil  generally  consists  of  a bed  of  vegetable  mould, 
from  10  to  20  feet  thick,  lying  on  decomposing  basalt. 
Gobi  is  found  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  northern  peninsula, 
whi  h is  often  convulsed  by  earth quakes : and  abounds  in 
Hulphur.  Copper  of  good  quality  occurs  at  vaiious  points, 
and  in  Macassar,  tin.  also,  as  pure  as  that  of  Banka.  Dia- 
aionds  are  sometimes  found  almost  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  precious  stones  are  carried  down  in  the  sand 
of  the  torrents. 

Z'i'ili'gi/. — 'Pi.e  island  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  large  car- 
v.ivorous  animals,  and  pachyderms.  None  of  the  cat  kind, 
from  the  tiger  downwards,  haunts  its  ftrests:  nor  has  it 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  or  the  tapir.  Deer  and  wild 
hogs  abound,  together  wUh  the  babyroussa.  and  herds  of 
antelopes.  Pouched  animals,  unknown  in  the  Sunda 
islands,  here  first  occur;  al.sn  a singular  ruminating  ani- 
mals (Cvri'iis  depre'^sienrnis.)  the  snp'-/,i)otari  of  the  Malays, 
and  tVie  anoomig  of  the  natives.  The  T<irsin.<t  sprefram  hides 
itself  in  themoi.st  woods  of  the  plains,  and  is  held  in  super- 
slilious  awe  by  the  natives,  llere  are  f>und  the  chame- 
leon, and  the  tlying-dra  gon.  one  of  the  saui-in  tribe.  Mon- 
key's. moles,  rats,  field-mice,  and  scorpions,  are  kept  down 
by  the  numerous  snakes  of  the  island,  from  the  enormous 
tiger-python.  ( fiivi  cist'inea.)  .30  feet  long,  but  not  venomous, 
to  the  small  but  deadly  cnhni  dr  cupeUn,  more  dreaded  than 
th'>  crocodile.  Among  domesticated  animals  are  found  some 
email  but  vigorous  horses,  bulfaloes.  gnats,  sheep,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  pigs. 

JPihinu. — Naturalists  have  visited  only  four  points  of  Ce- 
lebes; OUT  as  almos*^  everv  plat><-  or  animal  taken  by  them 
was  more  or  less  new,  a rich  harvest  may  be  expecteil  from 
future  researches.  Dense  w>ods  clothe  the  mountain  sides: 
'i.nd  in  the.se  are  found  the  oak,  the  teak,  the  cedar,  the  upas 
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— both  Anf.iaris  tnricarin  and  Btrychnnsfierde — the rme  a trea, 
sometimes  100  feet  high,  the  other  a climber,  but  both  yield- 
ing powerful  poi.sons;  together  with  countless  other  trees, 
u.seful  or  precious,  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees,  the  sago, 
and  other  palms,  which  supply  the  natives  with  coverings 
for  their  houses,  clothing,  cordage  household  vessels,  oils, 
an-d  intoxicating  drink.  To  these  may  be  added  the  pepper- 
vine.  the  sweet-smelling  sandal-wood,  and  that  which,  when 
fresh  cut.  yields  a red  dve.  I’he  sacred  viaranguin  some- 
times presents,  in  a single  tree,  the  appearance  of  a forest. 
3’he  bamboo  attains  the  hei.’ht  of  40  feet,  while  its  trunk 
though  hollow,  is  hard  enough  to  serve  for  house  supports 
and  rafters:  the  natives  used  its  tender  shoots  for  stews  oi 
.salad,  or  extract  common  vinegar  from  them.  Add  to  these 
the  mango,  the  banana,  the  silk  cotton-tree.  (Bomhar  ceiba,} 
the  hadvau.  from  which  the  famed  Macassar  oil  is  extracted, 
sumach  or  fustic-wood,  ebony,  the  betel-nut  tree,  and  ginger 
plant.  Among  plants  rK)uiring  more  careful  cultivation, 
there  are  the  coffee-tree,  indigo,  the  cacao,  sugar-cane,  the 
manioc  root,  benzoin,  and  tobacco.  Mountain  rice,  of  which 
there  are  three  varieties,  is  that  chiefly  cultivated,  and  also 
maize. 

Inhabitants. — The  oldest  are  doubtless  the  Alfoories  of  the 
Interior,  that  being  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  moun- 
tain tribes  that  have  been  driven  inwards  in  many  of  the 
islands  by  the  invaders  of  their  coasts.  Those  of  Geleles  are 
of  middle  stature,  fidrer  in  complexion  than  the  Malays,  and 
milder  and  more  intelligent  than  the  Alfoories  of  other 
islands.  The  believe  in  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  and  the 
Polynesian  taboo  prevails  among  them.  But  by  far  the 
finest  race  in  Celebes,  and^  indeed,  in  the  whole  archipelago, 
are  the  Boogis.  supposed  to  have  come  ori  dnally  from  Bor- 
neo. Like  the  Dyaks.  they  are  a remarkally  hand.some 
race,  physically  resembling  the  Polynesians  far  more  than 
the  Alaiays:  to  which  last,  also,  they  are  far  superior  in 
point  of  honesty,  energy  of  character,  and  general  conduct. 

Beligion  a7id  Government. — 'The  Alfoories  have  their  own 
vague  superstitions.  'The  more  civilized  inliabitants  pro- 
fess Mohammedanism  : but.  previous  to  the  introducWon 
of  that  faith,  the  Hindoos  had  brought  their  religion  to  the 
island,  and  the  natives  say  that  there  are  fine  Hindoo  monu- 
ments in  the  interior  that  have  not  yet  been  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans. Several  independent  nations  inhabit  Celebes,  and 
their  most  usual  form  of  government  is  the  federal  and  re- 
publican. combined  with  the  monarchical  and  elective  pi  in- 
ciple.  The  native  princes  so  far  recognise  the  authority  ot 
the  Dutch,  who  have  had  a footing  in  Celebes  ever  since 
thev  expelled  the  Portuguese,  in  16'1>.  with  the  exception  of 
the  four  years'  occuparion  by  the  British.  M uch  public  respect 
is  paid  to  women,  and  they  occasionally  reign  as  queens. 

History. — 3'he  native  annals  reach  back,  with  any  cer- 
tainty. to  only  about  400  years,  and  exhibit  a history  full 
of  wild  energy,  unsettlenient.  and  warfare.  In  1512.  when 
the  Portuguese  first  visited  the  island,  they  found  but 
few  Mohjirninedans  in  it:  and  it  was  not  until  a century 
afterwards  that  Mosleniism  was  generally  adopted.  The 
Macassars  first  conquered  the  Boogis.  and  compelled  them 
to  become  followers  of  Mohammed:  afterwards  the  latter 
revolted,  were  aided  by  the  Dutch,  and  subdued  the  Macas- 
sars in  turn.  But  even  with  the  aid  of  their  European 
allies,  they  failed  in  estal  lisliing  a firm  government:  and 
the  system  of  monopoly,  now  wisely  abandoned,  but  long 
forced  by  the  Dutch  on  all  the  naHve  chiefs  proved,  in 
every  vvay.  destructive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  island.  The 
population  has  been  variously  estimated,  but,  by  the  latest 
conjectures,  is  thought  to  be  about  2,600,000. 

CELEIA.  See  Cii.lv 

CELENZA.  ch;\-!^n^zd,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Capitanata.  30  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Fog  -ia.  Pop  3-370. 

CELENZA.  a market-town  of  Naples  province  of  Abruzzo 
Citra.  17  miles  S.S.VV.  of  A'asto.  Pop.  If30. 

CELESTIAL  MOUNTAINS. Central  Asia.  SeeTHTA\-SH.\N. 

CELES'TINE.  a post-village  of  Dubois  co.,  Indian.a,  8 
miles  E.  of  .lasner. 

CELEUSUM.  See  Kelhfim. 

CELHNA.  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Tennessee. 

CELTNA.  a post-villa’-'e.  capital  of  Mercer  co..  Ohio,  in 
Franklin  township,  on  the  IVabash  TMver.  near  its  source. 
115  miles  W.N.W.  of  Columbus.  It  is  situated  in  a level 
country,  mostlv  covered  with  forests. 

CELL.\..  chi^Pld,  a village  of  Piedmont,  province  of  Ca- 
sale  4 miles  S.M'.  of  Asti.  Pop.  746. 

CEL'LAKDYKESt.  a township  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

CELLE.  ts^Pleh.  or  ZELI>.  tsM.  a town  of  Hanover.  land- 
drostei  of  Luneburg,  on  the  .\ller.  which  liere  becomes  navi- 
gable. and  on  the  Hanover  and  Brunswick  Pailway.  23 
miles  N.E.  of  Hanover.  Pop.  with  suburbs.  14,139.  It  is 
well  built  and  paved,  and  has  Lutheran.  Calvinist,  and 
Homan  Catholic  churches,  an  old  castle,  formerlv  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duker.  of  LUnel  urg.  a medical  college,  royal 
agricultural  society,  and  famous  royal  brer-ding  stud.  Its 
inhabitants  manufacture  wafers. chiccory, linen  fairies,  ho- 
siery. soap,  tobacco,  and  brandy,  and  carry  on  a brisk  transit 
trade  by  the  Aller.  in  its  castle  park  is  the  mausoleum  of 
Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  sister  of  George  III.  of 
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Sogltind  Celle  or  Zelt.e,  (siginifying,  probably,  cell,  or 
former  abode  of  some  saint,)  is  the  name  of  numerous  com- 
munes and  villages  in  Germany,  France,  &c. 

CKLLF,  :h^l'l|.  a market-town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  pro- 
vince, and  4 miles  N.E.  of  Savona.  Pop.  2072. 

CbLLllS''0,  chSl-le^no,  a markeMown  of  Naples,  province 
of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I..  12  miles  S.E.  of  Teramo.  Pop.  1500. 

CELLING,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto, 
15  miles  N W.  of  Lecce. 

CELLIO.  chJPle-o,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  dominions, 
in  Piedmont,  division  of  Novara,  4^  miles  S.E.  of  VaraUo. 

CELOKICO.  sa-lor/e-ko,  a f irtified  town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira.  11  miles  N.W.  of  Guarda,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Serra  Estrella.  Ikip.  1800. 

CEMBRA,  tsSm'bri.  a town  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol,  9 miles 
N.E.  by  N.  of  Trent,  on  the  Avisio.  Pop.  1513. 

CEM.MAES,  k^m^d-§s,  a township  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Anglesey. 

CEM.MAES,  a village  and  parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Montgomery,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Machynllaeth.  Pop.  935, 

CENCIIRE.®.  See  Kexkis. 

CENEDA,  chA-n:PdA,  (anc.  Cencfta,)  a town  of  Northern 
Italy,  government  of  Venice,  province,  and  22  miles  i\.  '..t  Tre- 
viso. Pop.  4900.  It  has  a citadel  and  a cathedral,  willi  ma- 
nufactures of  linens,  woollens,  paper,  and  sulphur  springs. 

CENIA.  th^ne-a,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Tarragona, 
on  a small  river  of  .same  name,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Tortosa. 
Pop.  2043.  It  has  remains  of  Roman  walls. 

CENTS,  MONT,  Sardinia.  See  :\Iont  Cenis. 

CENON-LA-BASTIDE,  seh'niiNv'-ll-bd.s'teed/,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Gironde.  Pop.  in  1852,  4022. 

CENTAL LO,  ch&n-tdPlo,  a town  of  tlie  Sardinian  States,  in 
Piedmont.  7i  miles  N.E.  of  Cuneo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Graua.  The  remains  of  walls  and  towers,  and  of  its  castle, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Martinis  of  Susa,  atte.st  its  import- 
ance during  the  Middle  Ages. 

CENTE.NARY,  a po.st-office  of  Marion  co..  South  Carolina. 

CENTENABY  COLLEGE.  See  Jackson,  Louisiana. 

CENTER,  See  Centre. 

CE.nTO,  chSn'to,  a tortified  town  of  Italy,  in  J^milia,  16 
miles  N.N.W  . of  Bologna,  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  Reno. 
Pop.  4572.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  painter 
Guercino,  whose  house  is  still  preserved  without  alteration. 
Cento  has  an  annual  fair  on  September  7,  which  formerly 
attracted  a large  assemblage  of  persons.  The  Canal  of 
Cento,  30  miles  in  length,  passes  this  town,  and  connects 
Bologna  with  Ferrara. 

CENTORBI,  chJn-toR'bee.  (anc.  Centii/ripce  or  Cmtu/ripi,) 
a town  of  Sicily,  19  miles  W.N.W.  of  Catania,  on  a rugged 
mountain.  Pop.  4450.  Around  it  are  ruins  of  Centuripce. 

CEN'TR.IL,  a post-oflRce  of  Columbia  co.  Pennsylvania. 

CENTRAL,  a post-office  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri. 

CENTRA  L,  a post-office  of  Lynn  co.,  Oregon. 

CENTRA  L A51  ERICA.  See  America,  page  72. 

C ENT  R A L B R I PG  E,a  post-i  >ffice  of  Schoharie  co.,New  York. 

CENTRAL  COLLEGE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio. 

CENTRAL  FALLS,  a thriving  village  of  Smithtield  town- 
ship, Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  Blackstone  River, 
about  1 mile  N.  of  Pawtucket.  It  contains  2 churches,  and 
4 or  5 cotton  mills. 

CENTRAL  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Fluvanna  co..Yirginia. 

CENTRAL  POINT,  a post-office  of  Caroline  co.,  Virginia. 

CENTRAL  SQUARE,  a post-village  of  Oswego  co..  New 
York,  about  20  miles  N.  of  Syracuse. 

CENTRAL  VILLAGE,  or  NORTH  PLAINFIELD,  a flou- 
rishing post-village  in  Plainfield  township,  Windham  co.. 
Connecticut,  on  tlie  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad,  and 
on  Moosup  River,  about  45  miles  E.  of  Hartford.  It  has  3 
churches,  1 Congregational.  1 Baptist,  and  1 .Methodist;  also 
contains  8 stores.  8 cotton  mills,  and  1 woollen  mill.  It  is 
entii-ely  indebted  to  its  manufacturing  facilities  for  its  pros- 
perity. Pop.  about  2UOO. 

CE.NVTRE,  a county  of  Penn.sylvania,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  state,  and  has  an  area  of  about  1000  S(juare  miles. 
The  M'est  Branch  of  the  Su.s(iuehanna  River  and  Jlushan- 
non  Creek  f)rm  the  entire  boundary  on  the  N.W'.  Bald 
Eagle  Creek  flows  N.E.  through  the  middle  of  the  county, 
which  is  also  drained  by  Penn's.  Beech,  and  J^pring  Creeks. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Alleghany  IMountain.  and  by  several 
lateral  branch -s,  extending  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W'.  Tus- 
sey’s  Mountain  forms  the  S.E.  boundary;  Bald  Eagle 
iMountain  extends  through  the  middle  of  the  county.  The 
bcmI  is  various:  the  valleys  are  highly  productive  and  well 
cultivated,  and  m re  than  half  of  the  surface  is  arable  land. 
Tlie  county  contains  riidi  mines  of  iron,  which  are  exten- 
sively worked,  and  limestone  and  stone  coal  are  found  in 
several  places.  It  is  liberally  suiiplied  with  water-power, 
which  is  emiiloyed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Hour,  and 
cotton.  The  Bald  E.agle  Canal  extends  from  a point  near 
Bellefonte,  to  Lock  Haven.  Organized  in  UOO.  and  named 
with  reference  to  its  central  position.  Capital,  Bellefonte. 
Pop.  27,000, 

CENTRE  or  DAVENPORT  CENTRE,  a post-village  in 
Davenport  tow'nshi|),  Delaware  co..  New  York,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Susiiuehanna,  90  miles  W.S.W,  of  Albany. 
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CENTRE,  a village  of  Greene  co..  New  York,  35  miies 
S.W'.  of  Albany 

CENTRE,  a village  of  Herkimer  co..  New  York,  about  60 
miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

CENTRE,  a village  of  Ontario  co..  New  York,  8 miles  S.E 
of  Canandaigua. 

CENTRE,  a village  of  Otsego  co..  New  York,  on  the  E 
bank  of  the  Otsego  Outlet. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Berks  co.,Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1392 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CENTRE,atownshipofColumbiaco.,Pennsylvania.  P.1.3P0. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  18.37. 

CE  N TRE,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1397. 

CENTRE,  a post-township  of  Perry  co.,  Penn.sylvania,  20 
miles  N.W'.  of  Harrisburg,  contains  the  borough  of  Bloom- 
field. Total  pop.  1731. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Snyder  co.,  Penn.sylvania.  P.  994. 

CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Guilford  co..  North  Carolina. 

CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Talbot  co.,  Georgia,  37  miles 
N.E.  of  Columbus  City. 

CE  'vTRE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Cherokee  co.,  Alabama, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  1 mile  from  the  Coosa 
River,  and  140  miles  N.N.E.  ot  Montgomery.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  pine  forests.  The  court-house  was 
located  here  in  1845. 

CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1204. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1322. 

CE  \TRE,  a township  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  923. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1153. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2532. 

CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio,  7 0 miles 
W.S.W'.  of  Columbus. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1507. 

CENTRE,  a village  in  the  S.  part  of  Washington  co.,Ohio, 
on  the  Ohio  River. 

CE  nTRE,  a township  of  Williams  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1432. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  W'ood  co.,  tdiio.  I*op.  892. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1077 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2020. 

CENTRE,  a township  0+'  Hancock  co.,  Indiana.  P.  180Z 

CENTRE,  a township  id'  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana.  P.1383. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Lake  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1206. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  La  Porte  co.,  Indiana.  P.  11.35. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  4148. 

CE  \TRE,  a township  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1055. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1423. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Indiana.  P.  745. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  W'ayne  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2765. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Fulton  co , Illinois. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois. 

CE  vTRE,  a post-office  of  Page  co.,  Iowa. 

CENTRE,  a small  village  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  LaFayetteco.,  V\  isconsin.  P.  1913. 

CENTRE,  a post-township.  Ruck  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  10 
miles  N.W.  of  .liiuesville.  I’op.  1123. 

CENTRE  AL'MOND,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co..  New 
York,  210  miles  M .S.W'.  of  Albany. 

CENTRE  BARN'STEAD.a  post-village  of  Belknap  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Concor  d. 

CENTRE  BELPRE,  bel'pra/,  a po.strvillage  of  Wa.shington 
co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  Riveig  90  miles  E.S.E  of  Columbus. 

CENTRE  BER'LIN,  a post-village  of  Rensselaer  co..  New 
York,  20  miles  E.  of  Albany. 

CENTRE  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Delaware  River',  about  111  miles  E.  of  Harris- 
burg. A bi'idge  extends  across  the  river  at  this  point. 

CENTRE  BROOK,  a post-office  of  Middlesex  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 

CENTREBURG,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio,  36  miles 
N.N.-E.  of  Columbus. 

CENTRE  CAM/BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co,, 
New  York. 

CENTRE  CANISTEtO,  a post-village  of  Steuben  co..  New 
York,  195  miles  W'.S.W.  of  Albany. 

CENTRE  COLLEGE,  Kentuckv.  See  Danville, 

CENTRE  CON/WAY,  a post-village  of  Can-oil  co..  New 
Hampshire,  near  the  Great  Falls  and  Conway  Railroad, 
about  60  miles  N.E.  ofConcor-d. 

CEN'TREDALE.  a po.st-office.  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island. 

CEN/TREFIELD  a post-village  of  Ontario  co  . New  York, 
about  200  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  It  has  2 churches. 

CENTREFIELD,  a post-office  of  Oldham  co.,  Kentucky. 

CENTREFIELD.  a post-village  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio,  73 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  It  contains  about  100  inua- 
bitants. 

CE.N'TRE  GRO'TON,  apost-villageof  New  London  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 48  miles  S.E.  of  Hartford. 

CENTRE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa. 

CENTRE  GUIL'FORD,  a post-off.ee  of  Piscataquis  co„ 
Maine. 

CENTRE  IIAR/BOR,  a post-town.ship  of  Belanap  co..  New 
Hampshire,  between  W'innipiseogee  and  Squam  lakes.  33 
1 miles  N.  of  Concord.  Pop.  484. 
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CENTRE  IITLL,  a post-Tillaj^e  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. on  the  turnpike  road  from  Bellefonte  to  Lewi.stown,  75 
miles  of  llarri.sburg. 

<;E.\TRE  LEli'ANON,  a post-village  of  York  ^-o.,  Maine, 
90  miles  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

CENTRE  LIN/COLN  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Waldo  co., 
Maine.  40  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Augusta. 

CENTRE  LI.NE,  a post-office  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
CENTRE  LISLE,  lile,  a post-office  of  Broome  co..  New  York. 
CENTRE  LUV'ELL,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co..  Maine. 
CENTRE  MONTWl  LLE.  a post-village  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine, 
40  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Augusta. 

CENTTIE  MOllE'LANi),  a village  of  Wyoming  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CENTRE  OS'STPF.E,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  48  miles  N.N.E.  of  Concord. 

CENTltE  POINT,  a post-office  of  Sevier  co.,  Arkansas. 
CENTRE  POINT,  a post-village  of  .Monroe  co..  Kentucky, 
on  the  Cumberland  River,  L’k)  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Frankfort. 
CENTRE  P(JlN'J',  a poshoffice  of  Knox  co.,  Illinoi.s. 
CENTRE  POINT,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  about 
45  miles  N.  by  W.  <if  Iowa  City. 

CENTRE  PORT,  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York, 
on  Great  Cow  Harbor,  about  IbU  miles  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 
CENTRE  RIDGE,  a j.)Ost-A  illage  of  Kemper  co..  Mississippi. 
CENTRE  RUT/LAND,  a post-village  of  Rutland  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 52  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier. 

CENTRE  SAND'WICII,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co..  New 
Hampshire,  50  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Concord. 

CENTRE  SIIER'M  AiV.a  post  village  of  Chautauqua  co., New 
York,  on  the  route  of  a projected  railroad,  to  extend  from 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  to  Erie,  in  Pennsylvania, 
about  300  miles  in  a .straight  line  W.  hy  S.  of  Albany. 

CENTR  E SID^N  KY.  a |)ost-village  of  Kennebeck  co.,  Maine, 
about  tS  miles  N.  of  .\ugusla. 

CENTR  E ST.VR,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale  co..  Alabama. 
CE.NTRE  STKAF'FORD.  a post-village  ofStrafford  co..  New 
Hampshire.  25  miles  E.  of  Concord. 

CEN'TRETON,  a post-village  of  Salem  co.,  New  Jersey,  70 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Trenton. 

CENTRETGN,  a post-village  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  110  miles 
N.  by  E,  of  Columbus. 

CEN'TRETOWN,  a posLvillage  of  Mercer  co..  Penn.sylva- 
vania,  about  10  miles  E.  of  the  borough  of  fiercer. 
CE.NTJtETOM’N,  a postr-offico, Anderson  co., South  Cai'olina. 
OENTRETOWN,  a village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  70  miles 
N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

CENTRE  VAL'LEY,  a post-office  of  Otsego  co..  New  York. 
CENTRE  VALLEY,  a post-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 7 miles  S.  of  Allentown. 

CENTllE  VIL'LAGE,  a post-village  of  Broome  co.,  New 
York.  120  miles  W.S.ME  of  Albany. 

CENTRE  VILLAGE,  a post-village  of  Camden  co.,  Georgia, 
175  miles  S.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

CENTRE  VILLAGE,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Georgia,  50 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Atlanta. 

CENTRE  VILLAGE,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio. 
CEN'TREVILLE,  a township  of  Wa.shington  co..  Maine. 
Pop.  191. 

CENTKEVILLE.  a post-village  and  seaport  of  Barnstable 
township.  Barnstable  co..  Massauhu.setts,  on  the  S.  side  of 
Cape  Cod,  70  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

CENTREVILLE,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Rhode  Island, 
near  the  right  bank  of  Pawtuxent  River,  12  mile.s  S.S.W. 
of  Providence.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  di- 
rected to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 

CE.NTREVl  LLE.  « village  in  Hamden  township.  New 
Haven  co..  Connecticut,  on  the  New  Haven  and  Northamp- 
ton Railroad,  6 miles  N.  of  New  Haven.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  prints,  muslins,  machinery,  sash,  and  blinds,  &c. 

CENTREVILLE,  a post-township  of  Alleghany  co..  New 
York.  45  miles  S.E.  of  Rulfalo.  Pop.  1323. 

CENTREVILLE.  a village  of  Champlain  township.  Clin- 
ton CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Northern  or  Ogdensburg  Railroad, 
about  IfiO  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

CE.NTREVILLE,  a post-village  in  the  E.  part  of  Hunter- 
don co..  New  Jersey,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Fleraington. 

CENTREVILLE.  a village  New  of  Jersey,  on  the  line  be- 
tween t^alem  and  Cumberland  counties,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Bridgeton, 

CE.NTREYILLE.  a village  of  Warren  co..  New  Jersey,  10 
miles  N.E.  of  Relvidere. 

CENTREV1J>LE,  a small  village  of  Bradford  co,,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CENTREVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Butler  co., 
Pennsylvania,  17  miles  N.W.  of  the  borough  of  Butler.  Pop. 
847. 

CENTREVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Craw'ford  co., 
Peiiiisylvauia,  on  Oil  Creek,  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Meadville. 
It  is  on  Oil  Creek  Railroad. 

CENTREVILLE,  a small  village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn- 
eylvania. 

CENTREVILLE,  a small  village  of  Elk  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  turtipike  from  Smithpoi  t to  .^lilesbiirg. 

CENTRE  VILLE,  asmall  village,  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
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CENTREVILLE,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  oo.,  Penn 
sylvania. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsyi 
vaiiia,  15  miles  .N.  of  Easton. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Somerset  co..  Pennsylvania 
on  the  Clay  turnpike,  148  miles  W,  by  S.  of  Harrisburg,  has 
about  100  inhabitants. 

CENTREVl  LLE,  a small  village.  Union  co..  Pennsylvania 

CENTREVILLE,  a post-village  in  New  Castle  co.,  Dela 
ware,  about  50  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Dover. 

CEN'lltEVlLLE.  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Queen  Anne  oo., 
Maryland,  35  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Annapolis,  contains  a cour^ 
house,  1 church,  an  academy,  and  about  4C0  inhabitants. 
Fish  and  oysters  are  abundant  in  the  vicinity. 

CENTREVILLE,  a post-village  of  Fairfax  co.,  Virginia, 
27  miles  VV.  of  Washington,  has  1 church  and  a few  stores. 
A battle  was  fouglit  here  Aug.  28,  1862. 

CENTREVILLE.  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Virginia, on  In- 
dian Creek,  about  240  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Tyler  co..\V. Virginia,  on  Mid- 
dle Island  Creek,  16  miles  from  the  Oliio  River,and  7 n!ile.j 
from  Middlebourn,  the  county  seat.  It  has  turnpikes  lead 
ing  in  several  directions,  and  contains  a number  of  stores. 

CENTKEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Moore  co.,  Noi  th  Carolina. 

CENTREVILLE,  a post-village  of  Laurens  district.  South 
Carolina.  90  miles  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

CENTREVILLE,  a post-village  of  Camden  co.,  Georgia, 
3 miles  from  St.  Mary's  River. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Walton  co.,  Georgia,  126 
miles  W.  of  Augusta. 

• CENTREVILLE,  a post-village  of  Wilkes  co.,  Georgia, 
about  66  miles  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

CENTREVl  LLE,  a post-office  of  Leon  co..  Florida. 

CENTR EA'T  LLE,  a post>vilIage,  capital  of  Ribb  co..  Alaba- 
ma. on  the  Cahawba  River,  at  the  lower  falls,  38  miles  S.E. 
of  Tuscaloosa. 

CENTR  EYILLE,  a post-village  of  Amite  co.,  Mississippi, 
about  40  miles  S.E.  of  Natchez. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Choctaw  co.,  Mi.ssissippi. 

CENTREVILLE.  a po.st-village  of  St.  Mary’s  paii.sh  Lou- 
isiana. on  the  river  Teche.  (iiinigat  le  by  steamboats.)  CO 
miles  by  water  from  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  5 miles  below 
Franklin,  the  seat  of  justice. 

CENTREVILLE,  a post-village  of  Leon  co..  Texa.s. 

CENTREVl  LLE.  apost-oflice  of  .'Montgomery  co..  Arkansas. 

CENTREVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Ili.-k- 
mau  co,.  Tennessee,  on  Duck  River.  50  miles  S.\V.  of  Nashville. 
A slack-water  navigation  is  about  being  opened  on  the  river. 
There  is  al)undant  water-power  in  the  vicinity,  and  several 
manufactories  of  cotton  and  iron  have  been  erected. 

CENTREVILLE,  a small  village  of  Jackson  co.,  Tennes- 
see. The  post-office  is  McLeansville. 

CENTREVILLE,  a post-village  of  Rourhon  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Georgetown,  30  miles  E.  of  Frank- 
fort. has  2 stores. 

CENTREVl LI,E.  a village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  about  60 
miles  E.  of  Zane.sville. 

CENTREVILLE.  a small  village  of  Clinton  co..  Ohio. 

CENTKEVILLE,  a village  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  18  miles 
N.E.  of  Columbus. 

CENTREVILLE,  a small  village  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio,  15 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Gallipolis. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Lake  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ridge 
Road  from  from  Erie,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Cleveland,  182 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  has  considerable  trade. 

CENTREA’ILLE.  a village  of  Medina  co.,  Ohio,  about  40 
miles  S.W.  of  Cleveland. 

CENTREA'l  LLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Montgomery 
CO..  Ohio,  9 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Dayton.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  stone,  quarried  on  the  spot.  It  is  plea.santly  situ- 
ated in  a rich  and  populous  distidct.  and  has  some  trade.  The 
village  contains  3 churches,  and  perhaps  500  inhabitants. 

CENTREVILLE.  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  St. 
.loseph  co.,  Michigan,  on  I’rairie  River.  80  miles  S.W.  of 
Lansing.  The  situation  is  pleasant,  and  the  land  around  it 
is  highly  productive.  Pop.  473 

CENTREVl  LLE.  a post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana,  12 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Lake  co.,  Indiana,  6 miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Crownpoint. 

CENTREA’ILLE,  a small  village  of  Scott  co.,  Indiafra,  on 
the  railroad  from  Jeffersonville  to  Columbus. 

CENTREA’ILLE,  a village  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Sulli- 
van co..  Indiana. 

CENTREA'ILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  AVa}  ne 
co.,  Indiana,  on  the  National  Road,  and  on  the  Central 
Railroad,  63  miles  E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  has  a pleasant 
and  healthy  situation.  It  contains  3 clinrclies,  and  a na- 
tional bank,  ’I'lie  AAliitewater  Female  Collc^go,  at  tliis 
place,  is  a flourishing  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  Me- 
thodists. Pop.  '.'60, 

CEN’TREA  ILLE,  a village  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois,  £0  miles 
AV.  of  pringfield. 

CEN’iREA'lLE,  a post-village  of  Fniton  co.,  Illinois, about 
60  miles  N.W.  of  Springlield. 
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CEXTREniiliE.  a villarje  of  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois,  70 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Spriugfiel'l. 

CEN'TJIKVI  LLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  St.Clair  co., 
Illinois,  9 miles  S.W.  of  llelleville.  It  is  surrounded  hy  a 
fertile  d. untry,  and  has  an  active  business.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  (iermans.  The  village  contains  2 or  more 
churches,  2 steam  tiouring-mills,  and  a few  stores. 

CENTRE VI LLE,  a village  of  Callaway  co.,  Missouri,  40 
miles  N.E,  of  Jetterson  City. 

CE  VTKEVI  LI,E,  a village  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Ma- 
con CO.,  Missouri,  80  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

CENTRE VI LLE,  a post-office  of  Reynolds  co.,  Mis.souri. 

CENTREVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Appa- 
noose CO.,  Iowa,  8^  miles  ^\■.  of  Chariton  River,  and  about 
80  miles  S.S.E.  of  Des  Moines.  It  contains  3 churches,  1 
national  bank.  1 newspaper-office,  and  10  dry-good  s.stores. 
The  State  Road  from  Bloomfield  to  the  Missouri  River 
passes  through  the  place.  Pop.  820. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  26  miles  E. 
of  Iowa  City. 

CENTREVILLE,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co..  Wisconsin. 

CE.NTREVI LLE.  a village  of  Greene  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Sugar  River.  3.j  miles  S.  of  Madison. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Manitoowoc  co,  Wisconsin, 
12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Sheboygan. 

CEN'TRE  WHITE  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Washington 
co..  New  York.  39  miles  N.E.  of  Albany. 

CENTUM  CELL.E.  See  Civita  Vecchia. 

CENTURIP.E  or  CENTURIPI.  See  Centokbi. 

CEOS,  an  island  of  Greece.  See  Zea. 

CEPlIALtEUl  U.M.  See  Cefalu. 

CEPIIALONIA  sSf-a-lo'ne4, or  KEPIIALO'NIA.  (Tt.pron. 
ch5f-d-lon'e-l  and  ch.^f-d-lo-nee'd:  modern  Gr.  Kt^aXovia. 
kSfd  lo-nee'd;  anc.  Gr.  'Ke(])aXXr}t/{a;  L.  O'p’iuUe’nia.)  an 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  of  the  largest  con- 
stituting the  Ionian  Republic,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greece, 
opposite  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  between  lat.3S°  4'  and  38”  29'  N., 
and  Ion.  29°  21' and  29°  43'  E.  Greatest  length.  32  miles; 
breadth,  varying  from 5 to  12  miles.  Area,  about  348  sijuare 
miles.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous.  A calcareous 
ridge  traverses  the  island  from  N.IV.  to  S.E..  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  which,  called  Orios  Ainos.  is  about  5909  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  This  lofty  peak  was  anciently  crowned  by  a temple 
of  Jupiter,  of  which  no  trace  remains,  the  mountain  being 
now  entirely  covered  with  wood.  The  only  plain  in  the  island 
of  any  extent  is  in  the  S.W.,  near  Argostoli ; it  is  about  6 miles 
in  length,  and  is  chiefly  pl.inted  with  vines.  There  are  other 
fertile  spots,  but  the  soil  is  in  gener.il  extremely  thin.  The 
coa.st-line  is  very  irregular  and  deeply  marked  with  indenta- 
tions, the  principal  of  which  are  the  bays  of  8amos,  Zola, 
and  Argostoli;  the  last  extends  about  7 or  8 miles  inland, 
and  has  good  anchorage.  The  principal  produce  of  the  is- 
land is  cun-ants,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported  an- 
nu.ally.  The  other  products  are  wheat,  corn,  olive-oil.  wine, 
cotton,  flax,  and  salt,  with  various  kinds  of  fruits,  includ- 
ing oranges,  lemons,  figs,  carobs.  and  melons.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  are  brought  up  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  afterwards  emigrate  for  practice  to  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  especially  to  Turkey,  where  there  is 
hardly  a town  without  a practitioner  from  Cephalonia. 

The  greater  pai-t  of  the  population  are  of  the  Greek 
Church;  the  others  are  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  have  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  several  convents  of  Francis- 
cans. There  are  11  free  schools  on  the  island,  which  are 
supported  by  the  government,  and  78  private  schools. 

Cephalonia  was  known  anciently  by  various  names,  being 
c.alled  Samos  by  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey,  and  Tetrapolis  by 
Thucydide.s.  In  189  B.  c.  the  island  came  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  and  so  remained  till  after  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire, when  it  became  subject  to  the  Byzantines  till  the 
twelfth  century,  falling  afterwards,  successively,  to  the 
Normans.  Venetians.  Turks,  and  again  to  the  Venetians, 
who  retained  posse.ssion  of  it  till  1797,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  French,  who  were  in  turn  driven  out  by  the  Ru.s- 
sians  in  1799.  Cephalonia  was  then  made  part  of  the  new 
state  of  the  Seven  Islands,  under  the  pi-otection  of  Russia. 
By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1809,  the  French  again  obtained 
possession  of  it.  but  were  soon  after  driven  out  by  the  Eng- 
lish. under  whose  protection  it  now  remains.  The  i.sland 
is  divided  into  four  districts,  and  sends  .seven  members  to 
the  Legislative  A.ssembly,  and  one  to  the  Senate.  The 

principal  towns  are  Argostoli  and  Lixuri.  Pop.  63,197. 

Adj.  and  inhab.  Cepualonian,  s^f-a-lohie-an. 

CEPHLStSlA,  or  .ME'LAS,  a river  of  Greece,  rises  in  Pho- 
cis.  15  miles  N.W.  of  Salona.  flows  generally  E..  forming  the 
N.  bound.ary  of  Boeotia,  and  enters  Lake  Copais  8 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Livadin. 

CEPHIS'Sl.-V.  a village  ofGreece.  9 miles  N.E.  of  Athens, 
with  a grotto  dedicated  to  the  saints,  freiiuently  resorted  to 
from  superstitious  motives. 

CEPHIStSUS  or  CEPHI'SUS,  (Gr.  Kri(piaaoi  or  Kri<f>iaos,) 
a river  of  Greece,  government  of  Attica,  ri.ses  lieneath 
Mount  Purnes,  and  after  a S.W.  course  of  about  25  mile.s, 
enters  the  Gulf  of  /Egina.  5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Athens.  On 
its  banks  were  anciently  the  groves  of  the  Academy. 
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CEPP ALONI,  ch^p-p^lotnee,  a market-town  cf  Naples,  pm 
vince  of  I’rincipato  Ultra,  65  miles  S.  of  Benevento.  Pop.  2500. 

CEPRANO,  chi-pr^no,  (anc.  Fiegd’lcv.)  a market-town  of 
Central  Italy,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Frosinone,  on  the  Neapolitan 
frontier.  Pop.  3175. 

CE/RA.  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  W.  of  Timnr- 
Laut.  Lat.  8°  10'  S.,  Ion.  130°  55'  E..  and  29  miles  in  circuit. 

CERAIZVO,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  Mis.sls.sippi. 

CERA.Mt  or  ZERAM',  (Port.  pron.  sA-rd/iSN®  or  .s.-i-row-NfJ.) 
caked  by  the  natives  SI  RANG,/  .see'iAng/,  or  CEIRAM,  sd-o 
rOwng/,  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  second 
largest  of  the  Moluccas  lies  between  Bcoroo  on  the 
and  Papua  on  the  E.,  and  immediately  N.  of  Amltoina.  It 
stretches  from  lat.  2°  47'  to  3°  59'  S.,  and  Ion.  1-27°  51'  to 
123°  56'  E.  Area  estimated  at  10  500  sijuare  miles.  'I’he 
island  is  very  imperfectly  known.  It  is  traversed  by  moun- 
tain ranges  rising  from  a table-land  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, and  sending  down  innumerable  streams  to  the  sea. 
The  mountains  vary  from  6009  to  8090  feet  in  height,  and 
that  called  Noosaheli  rises  to  9750  feet.  'The  vegetation  is 
luxuriant  and  gigantic;  the  sago-palm,  in  particular,  is 
more  abundant  here  than  in  any  other  of  the  adjoining  is- 
lands, to  which,  conseiiuently.  supplies  of  .sago  are  exported. 
It  grows  109  feet  high,  and,  instead  of  400  pounds,  as  at  Am- 
boina.  a single  tree  will  sometimes  yield  1200  pounds  of  starch. 
Clove  and  nutmeg  trees  grow  wild,  and  the  woods  abound  in 
m.agnificent  forest-trees.  Near  the  E.  end,  on  the  N.  side,  is 
the  village  of  IVaroo.  on  the  lay  of  the  same  name,  about  lat. 
3°  25'  8.,  Ion.  130°  40' E.  'The  bay  affords  good  anchor.age 
and  water,  and  other  refreshments  may  be  procured  in  it. 

The  coasts  are  peopled  by  a Malay  race  of  bold  and  enter- 
prising fishermen  and  traffickers,  who  carry  the  produce  of 
their  fisheries  in  large  prahus,  called  kora-kora,  with  from 
30  to  60  rowers  each,  to  the  8unda  Islands  and  Singapore. 
'The  interior  is  peopled  by  the  Alfoories  or  Halafoorahs, 
identical,  apparently,  with  those  of  the  mountains  of  Celebes 
and  the  Philippines.  Chi-istian  missionaries  in  Ceram  have 
not  only  made  numerous  converts  along  the  coasts,  but  Inive 
extended  a softening  influence  even  among  the  idolaters  of 
the  interior.  The  local  princes  meet  the  Dutch  residents 
once  in  two  years,  to  have  their  di.^putes  settled  by  a court 
composed  of  24  rajahs,  and  at  which  the  resident  presides. 

'The  aborigines  of  Ceram  are  mostly  idol.-iters.  and  the 
coast  population,  genei-ally  .speaking,  Mohauimedans; 
though,  of  620  souls  in  the  vi’lage  of  .Makarike,  where  Mr. 
Scherius  landed.  438  were  Christians.  11  only  Mohamme- 
dans, and  171  idolaters.  But  the  Christians  were  suffering 
from  neglect.  Notwithstanding  its  superabundant  fertility, 
Ceram  is  very  thinly  peopled.  'This  is  attributed  to  the  fri> 
quent  dissensions  of  the  Jlalays  among  themselves,  the  at- 
tacks of  the  .Clfoories  from  the  land  side  and  of  pirates  at 
sea.  and  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox.  'The  present  popula- 
tion is  roughly  estimated  at  226,000. 

CER.C.Ml,  ch.-\-rd'mee,  a town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Cata- 
nia, in  a mining  district.  17  mile.s  \V.  of  Bronte.  Pop.  3667. 

CERAM-LAUT  ISLES,  a cluster  of  small  islands  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  lying  off  the  E.  end  of  the  island  of 
Ceram,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  island  and 
strait  of  Keffing.  The  chief  island  is  about  5 miles  long, 
mountainous,  and  uninhabited.  Lat.  3°  48'  S.;  Ion.  131°  E. 

CElt.CNO,  ch.-l-i-d'no,  a village  of  Piedmont,  8^  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Novara.  I’op.  4097. 

CER  ASUS.  See  Kerfsoon. 

CERBALUS,  a river  of  Italy.  See  Cervaro. 

CERCADO,  s^R-kd'do,  a province  of  Peru,  having  Lima, 
the  capital  of  the  country,  about  its  centre,  on  the  coast. 
It  is  39  miles  long  and  24  miles  broad,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Rim.ac  and  Lurin. 

CERCHIARA,  ch^R-ke-d/ri,  a town  of  Naple.s,  province  of 
Calabria  Citra,  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Castro villari.  Pop.  2080. 

CERCINA.  See  Kerkini. 

CERDAGNE.  s^R'ddfl',  an  old  division  of  Europe,  in  the 
Pyrenee.s.  partly  enclosed  in  the  French  department  of 
Pyrenees-Orient-iles.  and  partly  in  the  Spanish  provincr«i 
of  Barcelona,  Gerona.  and  Lerida.  The  principal  townj 
were  MorD  Louis  in  F’rance,  and  Puy-Cerda  in  Spain. 

CERDENA.  See  S.ardtnia. 

CERDON,  s6R'd(SN°/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ain, 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Bourg.  Pop.  1837. 

CilRE,  saiR.  a river  of  Southern  France,  departments  ot 
Cantal  and  Lot.  rises  in  the  I’lomb-de-t'antal.  and.  after  a 
W.  course  of  about  55  miles,  joins  the  Dordogne  near  Brete- 
noux.  Its  valley  is  noted  for  picturesque  beauty.  Aurillac 
is  on  one  of  its  affluents. 

CERE  A.  ch.-i-nd/d,  a market-town  of  Lomh.qrdy,  19  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Verona.  Pop.  5689.  It  has  the  remaias  of  an  an- 
cient castle,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  annual  fair. 

CEREBELLIACA.  See  Cmabeuil. 

CERENCES.  s.-\'rftNSs/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Manche,  9 miles  S.  of  Coutances.  Pop.  2244. 

CERE  NOVO,  ch.VrA  no^’o.  (r.  e.  “ New  Caere,”)  is  a sm.all 
village.  3i  miles  E.  of  Cervetf.re,  (which  .see.) 

CERES,  seers,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  on  the  rivei 
Ceres,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Cupar-Fife.  Area,  ivmprising  a beau- 
tiful Valley,  about  8000  acres.  Pop.  2944,  ex  ter  lively  eu> 
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plojed  in  the  manufacture  of  linens.  The  tower  of  Scot- 
starvet  and  the  ruins  of  C'raighall  House  are  iii  this  parish; 
It  was  the  .scene  of  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  aud 
the  birthplace  of  the  historian  I’itscottie. 

CERi!iS,  chA/res,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Pied- 
mont, 22  miles  N.VV . of  Turin,  near  the  confluence  of  two 
branches  of  the  Stura.  Pop.  2000. 

Cc/llES,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  New  York,  225 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

CERES,  a township  of  3IcKean  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1358. 

CERES,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Wisconsin,  37  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

CERES'Cl).  a post-village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Central  .Mi.;higan  Railroad,  112  miles  of  Detroit. 

CERESCO,  a post-village  and  town.shipof  Fonddu  Lacco., 
Wisconsin.  85  miles  N.VVo  of  .Milwaukee,  and  20  miles  \V'.  of 
Lake  Wiuijebago,  was  settled  in  1844  by  a Fourier  Assecia- 
tion,  called  the  “Wi.seonsin  Phalanx.”  They  own  1440 
acres  of  prairk-land,  diversifietl  by  groves  of  oak  aud  maple. 
The  name  ha.s  been  changed  to  Ripon,  which  see, 

CERESIUS  LACUS.  See  Lug.vno,  Lake  of. 

CERESOLE,  chA-r.a-so'lA.  a village  of  Piedmont,  13|  miles 
N.W.  of  Alba.  Pop.  15J3.  In  its  vicinity  the  French 
gamed  a celebrated  victory  over  the  Imperialists,  April 
14,  15 14. 

C11./RESTOWN,  a thriving  post-village  of  McKean  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Oswayo  Creek,  about  200  miles  N.W. 
of  Il  irrisburg.  It  has  a church  aud  several  mills. 

C6rET,  si'ri/.  a frontier  town  of  France,  department  of 
Pyrenees-Orientales,  10  miles  S.W.  of  I’ei-pignan.  Pop.  in 
1852.  35S0.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  has  manufactures 
of  corks,  leather,  aud  copper-wares.  In  10(b  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  France  and  Spain  met  here  to  fix  the  limits  of 
the  two  kingdoms. 

CERIAA'A,  ch;i-re-cVnA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 

5 miles  N.  of  San  Remo.  Pop.  2101.  , 

CEKIG.XOL.A..  eha-reen-yodd.  an  episcopal  town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Capitanata,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Foggia.  It  has  a 
college,  several  convents,  and  a hospital.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture  linen,  and  the  district  produces  large  quanti- 
ties of  almonds  and  cotton.  In  1543,  the  Spaniards  here 
defeated  the  French,  when  the  Duke  de  .Nemours,  who  com- 
manded the  latter,  was  slain.  Pop.  17,242 

CERIGJ,  ehSr’e-go.  (aue.  Latin,  Cythefra;  Gr.  KijQ.’jpa.  pro- 
nounced by  the  modern  Greeks,  kith'e-ra,)  the  southern- 
most of  the  .seven  principal  Ionian  Islands’,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, off  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Morea,  between  lat.  36^^ 
7'  aud  36°  23'  N..  aud  in  Ion.  about  23°  E.  Area,  116  square 
miles.  Pop.  about  9400.  Shores  abrupt  and  dangerous  to 
shipping.  Surface  mostly  mountainous  and  rocky.  More 
tattle  are  reared  here  than  in  any  other  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  Chief  crops,  wheat,  maize,  pulse,  cotton,  tiax, 
wine,  and  olive-oil:  which  last,  and  the  honey  of  the  island, 
are  highly  esteemed.  Cerigo  is  used  as  a place  of  exile  by 
the  central  government,  aud  is  garrisoned  by  a company 
of  troops.  Principal  town,  Cap.sali,  at  its  S.  extremity. 
The  people  are  of  Greek  origin,  and  are  all  of  the  Greek 
Ci.  urch.  The  island  sends  a representative  to  the  Kepub- 
hcau  .tLSseuibly,  and,  conjointly  with  Ithaca  and  Paxo,  one 
senator.  Cerigo  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the 
worship  of  Venus;  and  near  the  fortress  of  San  ,\ikolo  are 
some  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cytlttra  and  its  temples. 
Cerigo  was  long  subject  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  be- 
longed in  turn  to  Maceion,  Egypt,  Rome,  and  Venice;  in 
later  times  it  has  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  other  Ionian 
Islands. 

CERIGOTTO,  ch.A-re-got^to,  (anc.  ^giVia.)  a small  island 
of  the  Mediteri’anean,  midway"  between  Cerigo  aud  Crete, 
and  belonging  to  the  Ionian  Republic.  Length,  5 miles; 
breadth,  from  1 to  3 miles.  Pop.  about  30  families. 

CERILLY.  saVee'yeet,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Allier,  24  miles  W.,\.VV.  of  Moulins.  Pop.  in  1852,  2495.  It 
has  manutactures  or  mousselins  and  paper. 

CERl.NW  or  TZERI.NA.  chi-ree/nd.  (anc.  CerinHa,  Cery- 
nrJiu,  or  Cen/nia.)  a small  seaport  town  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, on  its  N.  (■o:ist,  10  miles  N.  of  Lefko.sia.  It  has  an  in- 
dilferent  port,  and  ancient  quarries  and  catacombs. 

CERISY,  seh-ree'zee',  several  communes  and  villages  of 
France,  in  Normandy,  the  principal  in  the  department  of 
Manche,  10  miles  tS.W.  of  St.  Lo.  It  has  2055  inhabitants, 
and  the  church  of  an  abbey  founded  by  Robert  Duke  of 
Nonnandy  in  1030,  and  completed  by  his  son,  William  the 
CoiKiueror. 

CERIZ.W,  seh-ree'zA/,  a town  of  F’rance,  department  of 
Deux-Sdvres,  9 miles  W.  of  Bressuire,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
SAvre-Nantai.se.  I’op.  in  1852,  1230. 

CER.MIG.N  A.NO.  chAR-meen-ydhio,  a village  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  12  hi  lies  N.N.W.  of  Penne.  Pop. 21 40. 

CERNAY.  sAn'na',  a town  of  Fi  ance,  dejiartment  of  Ilaut- 
Rhin,  on  a railway,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Mulhausen.  Pop.  in 
1852,  3997,  engaged  in  me  manufacture  of  printed  cottons, 
linens,  paper,  and  machinery,  and  in  iron  aud  copper 
foundries 

CERNifABBAS,  sgrn  al/b^s,  a market-town  and  parish 


of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  7?  miles  N.N  W.  Dorchester. 
Pop.  1342,  employed  in  malting  and  manuTactures  of  linens, 
glnves.  parchment.  &c.  It  has  some  remains  or  nobR 
abbey  founded  in  987. 

CERNETZ  or  ZERNETZ,  tsSr/nSts,  a village  of  Switzer 
land,  canton  of  Orisons,  in  the  Lower  Engadine,  31  miles 
S.E.  of  Chur,  with  a handsome  Protestant  church  and  mint'- 
ral  baths.  Pop.  500. 

CER/NEY,  NETHER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

CERNEY,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

CERNEY,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glouce.ster, 
5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Cirencester.  Edward’s  College,  a hospital  for 
the  distre.ssed  families  of  clergy  men,  was  founded  herein  1837. 

CERNEY,  UPPER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

CERNILOW,  ts§R/ne-lov,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Kbniggratz,  near  Smirzitz.  Pop.  1314. 

CERNISI,  chAn-nee'see,  (anc.  Mot'ya.)  an  i.sland  in  the 
Mediterranean,  off  the  W.  of  coast  of  Sicily.  Lat.  37°  52' N.. 
Ion.  12°  25'  E.  It  is  about  3 miles  long,  aud  averages  about 
1 mile  in  breadth. 

CERNOWITZ,  ts&R/no-vitz,  a town  of  Bohemia,  14  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Tabor ; it  is  the  chief  place  of  a lordship  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  1683. 

CERNUSCO-ASINARIO,  ch^R-noos'ko-A-se-ni/roo,  a town 
of  Northern  Italy,  7 miles  N.E.  of  NIilan.  It  stands  on  both 
sides  of  the  Canal  of  Marte.sana,  aud  Is  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful gardens.  Pop.  3684. 

CERONIA.  See  Cerina. 

CERRETO,  ch(5R-Ra^to,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  on  the  Apennines,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Capua.  Pop. 
4930,  who  manufacture  coar.se  woollens.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  a cathedral  with  fine  paintings,  a college  church, 
and  a diocesan  school. 

CERRETO,  ch^R-Rii'to,  a market -town  of  Italy,  in  Um- 
bria, 11  miles  N.E.  of  Siioleto,  on  tin-  Nera. 

CERReTO  GUIDI,  chAR-nATo  gweefflee,  a market-town  of 
Tuscany,  province  of  F’lorence,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Empoli. 
Pop.  2396. 

CEKRIGCEINWEN,  ker'rig-kA-noo/en,  a parish  of  North 
Wales,  CO.  of  Anglesea. 

CERRIG-Y-DRUIDION,  kfaMg-e-dre-id^e-on,  a parish  of 
North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

CERltO,  cIGr'ro,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Venafio.  Pop.  2040. 

CERRO  DEL  AN  DEV  ALO,  thAR/Ro  del  An-dA-vA'lo,  a town 
of  Spain,  25  miles  N.  of  Huelva.  Pop.  2728.  It  has  manu- 
factuies  of  linens  and  coarse  woollens. 

CERR0-DE-P.4SCi).  sAr/ro  da  pAs'ko.  called  also  simply 
P.ASCO.  a town  of  Peru,  department  of  Junin.  U58  miles  N.E. 
of  Lima.  13.673  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  the  seat  of 
rich  silver-mines.  Pop  from  12.oro  tn  16.000.  See  Peru. 

CERRO  FRIO,  Brazil.  See  Serro  Frio. 

CERRO  GORDO,  s^r'ro  goR'do,  a celebrated  battle-field 
and  mountain  pass,  through  which  the  National  Road  con- 
ducts fn  m Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  about  CO  miles 
N.W.  of  the  former.  This  pass  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Me.\icans.  13,000  strong,  under  Santa  Anna,  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  and  the  heights  on  cither  side  were  strongly 
f a-tified,  for  tlie  purpose  of  interrupting  the  march  of  the 
United  States  troops,  nuuiberiug  9600.  under  General  Scott, 
fi-om  I’era  Cruz  to  the  capital  of  Mexico.  The  lattlewas 
fought  on  the  ISth  and  l9th  of  April,  and  resulted  in  the 
total  defeat  of  Santa  Anna’s  ai'my.  his  loss  being  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  killed  and  wounded,  3000  prisoners,  in- 
cluding 5 generals,  all  of  his  artillery,  consisting  of  43 
-pieces,  and  7 standards.  The  American  loss  was  431  killed 
and  wounded,  among  whom  were  33  officers. 

CER'RO  GOK'DG,  a new  county  in  the  northern  part  of 
Iowa,  has  an  area  of  625  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Lime  Creek,  a branch  of  English  River,  and  its  tributaries. 
This  comity  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  Named 
from  the  celebrated  battle  field  in  Mexico,  on  which  the 
Americans,  under  General  Scott,  gained  a decisive  victory 
over  the  Mexicans,  April  18th  and  19th,  1847.  Pop.  940 

CERRO  GORDO,  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co..  Georgia. 

CERRO  GORDO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Holmes  co.,  Flo- 
rida. about  105  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tallahassee. 

CERRO  GORDO,  formerly  WHITE’S  LANDING,  a village 
of  Hardin  co.,  Tennessee,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  120  miles 
S.W.  of  Nashville.  It  is  adepot  for  cotton  and  staves,  which 
are  shipped  by  the  river. 

CERJCO  GORDO,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana. 

CERRO  GORDO,  a post-village  of  Piatt  co.,  Illinois,  50 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

CERRO  GORDO,  a post-office  of  Mills  co..  Iowa. 

CERRO  GORDO  AZUL,  s6r'ro  goR'do  ^-thooP,  a consider- 
able town  of  Peru,  department  of  Lima,  in  the  middle  of  a 
fertile  plain. 

CERRO  GORDO  DE  POTOSI,  s§r'ro  goR/do  dA  po-to-see^  a 
famous  metaliferous  mountain  of  Bolivia,  immediately  S.W 
of  Potosi.  Elevation,  16,037  feet. 

CERRO  GORDO  MORADO  NEGRO,  sJr'ro  goiPdo  mo-rAMo 
nA/gro,  two  mountains  of  South  America,  in  the  Plata  Con- 
federation. department  of  La  Rioja.  One  of  them  is  said  to 
yield  gold  ore. 
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CEKHiOS  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of 
Lower  Caiifornia,  in  lat.  12'  N.,  Ion.  116°  20'  W.  Lensrth 
N.  to  S.  30  miles  ; breadth  5 miles.  Coasts  greatly  indented; 
surface  rugged  and  barren. 

CblltSUS  or  KKKSUS.  See  Merkez. 

CMRTA.  s^R/td,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Ileira-Baixa,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Coimbra.  Pop.  2330. 

CEltTALDO,  ch?R-tdPdo,  a market-town  of  Tuscany,  18^ 
miles  S.W.  of  Florence,  on  the  Elsa.  Pop.  2000.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Boccaccio,  whose  house  is  still 
preserved. 

CEKU'LEAX  SPRINGS,  a village  in  Trigg  co.,  Kentucky, 
223  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

CERVARO,  ch^R-vd'ro,  (anc.  Cfirbalua,)  a river  of  Naples, 
province  of  Capitanata.  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Ariano, 
and  after  a N.E.  course  of  50  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mari- 
fredonia.  on  the  Adriatic  coast. 

CERVARO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
22  miles  S.E.  of  Sora.  Pop.  3330. 

CERVASCA,  ch§R-vSs'kd.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
65  miles  S.W. of  Coni,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Stura.  P.2190. 

CER VATOS-DE-L.\-CUEZ A,  th^R-v^'toce-diUd-kwa/tha.  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Leon.  23  miles  N.N.W.  of  Palencia.  Pop.  714. 

CERVEIRA,  VILLA-NOVA  DA,  vil'ia-no'vd  di  si^R-v.V- 
e-ra,  a fortified  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Minho,  16 
miles  N.  of  Vienna,  on  the  MiTiho.  Pop.  200. 

CERVERA,  thfe-vd'rd.  a town  of  Spain,  28  miles  E.  of 
Lerida.  Pop.  5312.  It  stands  on  a conspicuous  height,  is 
well  built.  aTid  enclosed  with  old  walls.  'The  principal  edifices 
are  those  of  its  former  university,  (lately  transferred  to  Bar- 
celona.) and  some  handsome  churches  and  convents. 

C E R V ER  A.  a town  of  Spain,  58  miles  N . of  Palencia.  P.  2000. 

CERVERA  DEL  RIO  ALIIAMA,  th&R-vA'rd  d^l  reefo 
dl-d'm.d.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  LogroSo,  18  miles  S. 
of  Calahorra.  Pop.  3690. 

CERVE'I’ERE,  chdR-v§t'a-rd.  i.e.  CereVetere.  Ccere  Vetus, 
‘•Old  Caere.”  (anc.  Cevh-e,)  a village  of  Central  Italy,  in  the 
Pontifical  States,  Comarca  di  Roma,  in  the  Campagna,  27 
miles  W.  of  Rome.  Caere  was,  in  antiquity,  one  of  the  12 
great  cities  of  Etruria,  and  celebrated  by  Virgil  as  the  capital 
of  Mezentius.  Its  acropolis  is  occupied  by  the  modern  vil- 
lage with  750  inhabitants;  and  some  remains  of  its  Pelasgic 
walls  and  Etruscan  tombs  still  exist. 

CEllVIA,  ch^R've-d,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  in  .^Ir.iilia, 
13)^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ravenna,  on  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  with 
its  Mirrounding  villages,  5082.  Its  salt-works  in  the  ad- 
joining marshes,  are  the  most  important  in  the  Pontifical 
States. 

CERVTCALES,  cheR-ve-kdfids,  or  CTPRICAGLTE,  che- 
pre-kdPyd.  a group  of  small  islands  in  the  ^Mediterranean, 
S.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  lat.  11°  33'  N. 

CERVINAR  A.  ch^R-ve-nd'rd.  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Principato  Ultra,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  5390. 

CERVIN.  MONT.  mAng,  .sAa-vAxg' (It.  J/wte  SiMo.  mon'- 
td  sil've-o,  Ger.  Mitter/iorn,  mdUter-hoRn'.l  a mountain  of 
the  Pennine  Alps,  between  the  Valais  in  Switzerland  and 
the  Val  d'Ao.sta  in  Piedmont.  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  12  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Monte  Rosa.  Elevation 
11.771  feet,  'i'he  Col  of  Mount  Cervin  is  used  in  summer 
as  a pas.s.age  for  horses  and  mules.  Elevation  10.9.38  feet. 

CEltVlONE.  chAR-ve-obid.  a seajjort  town  on  the  E.  coas'.. 
of  Corsica,  26  miles  8.  of  Ba.stia.  I'op.  in  1852.  1657. 

CERVOLI.  chdR-vo'lee.  (anc.  Columba'ria  ?)  a small  island 
of  Tuscany,  in  the  Mediterranean,  province  of  Pisa,  5 miles 
E.  of  Elba. 

CEIiZA  MAGGTORE,  chAadtzd  mdd-jo'rd.  a village  of 
Naples,  province  of  'l'o’’sc.  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Campobasso. 

CELZA  PICCGLA,  chArd^za  pik'ko-id,a  village  of  Naples, 
province  of  Molise,  6 miles  S.  of  Campobasso;  it  has  3 
abbeys. 

CES.WA.  chd-sd'nd.  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  II  miles  S.W.  of  Belluno.  Pop.  2900. 

CES.l.NO  M.ADI'IRN'O.  chd-sd'nd  ind-ddR'no.  a village  of 
Northern  Italy,  10  miles  N.  by  AV.  of  Milan,  on  the  Seve.so. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  a castle  with  its  walls  and  moat, 
and  a palace  called  Cesana  Rorromeo.  Pop.  3310. 

CESAREA.  See  C.esarea. 

CESARO.  ch.d-.sd'ro.  a town  of  Sicily,  on  a hill,  7^  miles 
N.W.  of  Bronte.  Pop.  ,3000. 

CESEN.d.  chd-sd'nd.  a town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Pon- 
tifical States,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Forli.  on  the  Emili.in  Way. 
Pop.  7777.  Principal  buildings,  the  town-hall  in  the  great 
square,  the  Capucliin  Church,  with  a fine  jsiinting  by 
Guercino.  and  the  lilirary  founded  by  the  Duke  Malatesta 
in  ll')2.  and  rich  in  .MSS.  Popes  Pius  VI.  and  VII.  were  both 
natives  of  this  town:  the  latter  long  resided  in  an  adjacent 
Benedictine  monastery,  which  has  a fine  church  said  to  be 
the  work  of  Bramante.  3'he  suli>hnr  and  vitriol  works  of 
Bologna  and  Rimini  are  supplied  with  raw  materials  from 
the  sdlphur-mines  S.  of  Cesena. 

CESENA'l'ICO,  ch.d-s.d-nd.'te-ko,  a seaport  town  of  Italy, 
in  ./Emilia,  9 miles  E.N  E.  of  Cesena,  on  the  Adriatic  I’o'p. 
8013.  It  is  partly  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a small  harbor. 

CE81.  ch.rsee.  or  CESTG.  ch.d'se-o,  a village  of  the  I’onti- 
fical  States.  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Narni.  Pop.  1134.  Near  it  is 
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the  Grotta  del  Vento,  whence  a strong  current  of  wind  con- 
tinually issues. 

CESSENON.  sA.s'seh-ndNo',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  II4rault.  15  miles  E.  of  St.  Pons,  beautifully  situate!  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Orbe.  Pop.  1228. 

CESS'FORD,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh,  parish 
of  Eckford,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Jedburgh.  Pop.  150.  llere  is 
an  ancient  castle,  formerly  f imous  in  the  boi-der  wars,  and 
which  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh. 

CESS'NA,  a toAvn.ship  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  4t'7. 

CESSON,  sds'sANo',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ille-et-Vilaine.  3 miles  E.  of  Rennes,  ou  the  Vilaine,  where 
it  becomes  navigable.  Pop.  2366. 

CESTONA,  th^s-totiid.  a village  of  Spain,  Guipuzcoa.  11 
miles  S.W.  of  St.  Sebastian,  near  the  Urola.  It  has  mineral 
springs  and  baths. 

CETON,  sd'tdN®',  a town  of  Fr.ance,  department  of  Orne, 
23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mortagne.  Pop.  1010. 

CETON  A,  chd-to'nd,  a village  of  Tuscany,  province  and 
31  miles  S.  of  Arezzo,  in  the  A’al  di  Chiana.  Pop.  3332.  It 
is  built  around  the  foot  of  Alount  Cetona.  and  has  a castle, 
a palace,  and  a collegiate  church.  Its  vicinity  is  geologically 
interesting. 

CETRARO,  ch,d-trd'ro,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Citra,  Avith  a small  fishing  port  ou  the  IMediter- 
ranean.  21  miles  N.AV.  ofCosenza.  Pop.  1808. 

CET'TE,  sett.  (anc.  Mom  SeJtim  or  Se/tium  Promonloh-ium,) 
a fortified  seaport  town  of  France,  department  of  Ilerault, 
at  the  head  of  the  railway  from  Beaucaire,  on  a tongue  of 
land  separating  the  .salt  lagoon  of  'I'hau  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 17  miles  S.W.  of  Montpellier;  lat.  of  light-house, 
43°  23'  48"  N.,  Ion.  3°  42'  16"  E.  Pop.  in  1852.  19.124.  It  is 
a fortress  of  the  first  class,  defended  by  a citadel',  and  is 
well  built;  the  principal  edifices  are  the  church  of  St.  Louis, 
the  pul  lie  baths,  and  library.  Its  harbor  is  spacious  and 
secure,  from  16  to  19  feet  in  depth,  and  is  formed  by  two 
piers  with  a breakwater  in  front,  defended  by  tavo  forts, 
one  on  either  pier.  A broad  and  deep  canal,  bordered 
with  quays  and  warehouses,  connects  the  port  with  the 
Lagoon  of  Thau,  and  accordingly  Avith  the  Canal-du-Midi, 
and  canals  leading  to  the  Rhone,  by  which  means  Cette  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  traffic  Avith  the  interior.  'I'he  imports 
comprise  Be7iicarlo  Avine  from  Spain,  for  mixing  with  French 
Avines  for  the  English  and  other  markets,  cotton  and  avooI 
in  bales,  colonial  produce.  &c.  'The  exports  consist  of  about 
36,000  tuns  of  Avine,  and  4000  of  brandy  annu.ally.  with  al 
monds,  Montpellier  verdigris,  salt  from  adjacent  .salt-Avorks, 
and  syrups,  liqueurs,  soap,  perfumery,  and  glass  wares,  the 
products  of  its  OAvn  factories.  AVith  respect  to  tonnage.  Cette 
holds  the  sixth  rank  in  the  kingdom;  and  in  the  extent  of 
its  coast  trade  it  is  surpassed  only  by  Bordeaux  and  Mar- 
seilles. This  latter  branch  of  commerce,  in  1852.  emjtloyed 
154.577  tons  of  shipping.  In  1842.  the  foreign  arrivals  com- 
pri.sed  573  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  52.815  tons,  and  the 
clearances,  611  vessels — tons,  69,757.  It  has  also  an  ac- 
tive oyster  and  anchovy  fi.shery.  'The  principal  articles  of 
manufacture  in  Cette  are  grape-sugar,  spirits,  perfumes, 
syrups,  soap,  and  large  quantities  of  excellent  casks.  It 
has  akso  glass-works  and  ship-building  yards.  Salt-Avorks 
were  established  in  the  vicinity  in  1789.  and  are  noAv  the 
largest  in  the  country,  producing  .salt  of  a very  supei  ior 
qu.ality.  Cette  is  the  residence  of  various  European  con- 
suls. and  h.is  a tributial  of  commeice.  a school  of  naviga- 
tion, a council  oX  prud'hinninex.  &\\(\  a commerci.al  college. 
It  is  wholly  of  modern  origin,  having  been  founded  by  Louts 
NIA’..  in  1666.  at  the  base  of  the  ancient  M'ma  Sclios.  (Avhence 
its  name.)  It  has  steamboat  communication  Avith  Mar- 
seilles. and  a steamer  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  du- 
Midi.  Avhich  connects  the  Gai’onne  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

CET'I'IGNE.  chAt-teen'yA.  a town  of  European  'I’urkey, 
capital.  Montenegro.  20  miles  E.  by  N.of  Cattaro,  and  37 
miles  N.N.AV.  of  Scutaii.  It  consists  of  a fortified  convent 
on  the  slope  of  a hill,  and  surrounded  by  a feAv  scattered 
hoii.ses.  On  a plain  beloAv  the  toAvn  is  a large  neAV  govern- 
ment-house. p.artly  occupied  by  the  A'ladika  as  his  archi- 
episcopal  palace.  'The  only  manufacture  deserving  of  notice 
is  gunpoAvder. 

CETTINA.  ts?t-tee'nd.  a river  of  Austria.  D.almatia.  rises 
on  the  S.  slopes  of  Mount  D-nara.  near  Sorgenti  di  Cettin.a, 
and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  at  Almis.sa,  after  completing  a 
course  of  about  50  miles. 

CEUTA,  su'ta.  (Sp.  pron.  th(l'oo-t^;  anc.  a sea- 

port toAvn  of  Africa,  belonging  to  Spain,  in  Alorncco.  op- 
posite, and  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gibraltar ; lat.  (Mount  Acho) 
350  54'  4"  N..  Ion.  5°  16'  6"  AAL  Bop.  8200.  'Ihe  castle 
occupies  the  highe.st  point  of  a mountain  (the  ancient 
Ahyla.  and  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules — the  rock  of  Gil>- 
raltar  being  the  other)  at  the  extremity  of  a peninsula. 
On  the  narroAv  isthmus  at  the  rppesite  extremity  is  ano- 
ther strong  citadel : and  betAveen  the  tAvo  is  the  tewp 
Avhich  has  a cathedral,  several  convents,  a hospital,  a 
conviid,  establishment,  and  schools.  Ceuta  has  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  Gibraltar;  it  is  well  sujiplied 
with  water,  and.  if  properly  gai  li.soned.  avouI!  ' e all  but 
impregnable.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  Spanish  on  the 
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Afrloan  coa^^,  the  seat  of  a royal  court,  and  the  residence  of 
a.  military  governor  and  linancial  intendant.  It  was  taken 
from  the  .Moors  by  John,  King  of  Portugal,  in  1415,  and  has 
permanently  belonged  to  Spain  ever  since  lb40. 

CKV.V,  chrl'vd.  (anc.  G’Jha,)  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
in  Piedmont,  2(3  miles  K.of  Coni,  province  of  .Mondovi.  on  the 
Tanaro.  Pop.  3862.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a rock  on  which 
is  a dismantled  citadel.  It  has  manufactui-es  of  silk  twist, 
and  a trade  in  cheese. 

CfiVi'lNN  ES,  sil'v^nn^  (anc.  Cehfnhia  or  Gebeih'na  Mim.)  a 
range  of  mountains  in  the  S.  of  France,  commencing  at  the 
Canal-du-Midi,  \V.  of  Carcassonne,  and  running  N.N.K.  to 
the  Canal-du-Centre.  They  are  divided  into  the  South  and 
Noi  th  Cevennes;  the  former,  under  the  names  of  the  .Mon- 
tagnes  \oire.s.  Espinouse,  (jarrigues,  and  Lozere,  extend 
Over  120  miles  to  .Mount  Lozere,  where  the  chain  forms  a 
group  called  .Monts  du  (levaudan,  which  .sends  several  contre- 
forts  to  the  N.and  S.  The  .\orth Cevennes  take  the  names  of 
Monts  Vivarais,  Lyonnai.s.  I'orez.  and  Charolais.  The  Loire, 
Allier,  Lot,  Aveyron.  Tarn,  Ilerault,  Card,  and  other  rivers, 
have  their  sources  in  these  mountains,  the  S.  portion  of 
which  contain  many  extinct  volcanoes,  and  present  many 
deep  fissures  in  the  higher  valleys.  The  highest  points  are 
Mezin,  5794  feet,  and  Lozere.  4884  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  Cevennes  served  as  a retreat  for  numerous  Pro- 
testant families  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

C15VE.\NES,  an  old  country  of  France,  which  formed  the 
N.E.  part  of  the  government  of  Languedoc,  capital  .Mende. 
It  was  divided  into  Gevaudan,  Velay.  Vivarais.  and  Cevennes 
Proper,  the  last  now  chiefly  included  in  the  dep.  ofGard. 

CEVEKO-VOSTGCIINGI.  See  Severo-vostochnoi. 

CEVICO-DE-LA-TORRE,  thA-vee'-ko-dA-ld-toR/Rd/,  a town 
of  Sp.ain.  Leon,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Palencia.  Pop.  2 )02. 

CEYLON,  see'lon  or  .sil-6n^  (native  Siughali,  .sing-gi'li; 
anc.  T ipr<>n>ani%)  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  from  50  to  60  miles  S.E.  of  the  S.  exti'emity 
of  llindostan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  .M;ir 
na:tr  and  Palk’s  Strait.  It  lies  between  lat.5"56'and9°50'N., 
and  between  Ion.  80°  and  82'  E.,  having  the  shape  of  a pear, 
with  the  broad  end  S.  Length,  aliout  270  mites  from  N.  to 
S. ; average  breadth,  100  miles:  circumference,  about  660 
miles,  exclusive  of  biys;  area,  24,661  sq. miles.  The  N.  and 
N.W.  coasts  are  flat  and  monotonous,  those  on  the  S.  and 
E.  bold  and  rocky,  presenting  a highly  picturesiiue  appear- 
ance. which  is  further  heightened  by  its  exuberant  vegeta- 
tion, its  tioble  palm-forests,  luxuriant  corn-fields,  and  the 
verdant  slopes  of  its  mountains,  embellished  with  bright 
flowers,  herbs,  and  creeping  plants,  whose  delicious  per- 
fume is  wafted  far  and  wide.  Many  parts  of  the  coast,  both 
at  its  S.  and  N.  extremities,  are  studded  with  small,  rocky, 
and  verdant  islands,  some  of  them  overgrown  with  palm.s, 
anil  presenting  a singularly  beautiful  appearance.  The  two 
principal  harbor’s  are  those  of  Ti’incomalee  on  the  N.E. 
coast,  and  th.at  of  Point  de  Galle  on  the  S.  coast : the  former 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbor  s in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating any  number  of  the  lai-gest  ships.  Secure  an- 
chorage is  also  to  be  had,  at  certain  seasons,  in  the  Roads  of 
Colombo.  Besides  these,  there  are  three  harbors  on  the  S. 
and  E.  coasts,  and  five  on  the  N.W.;  but  most  of  the  latter 
can  receive  small  vessels  only,  being  full  of  shifting  sands 
and  shallows. 

M'Hintainx,  (t:c. — The  mountainous  regions  of  Ceylon  are 
confined  to  the  centre  of  the  S.  and  broader  part  of  the 
island.  They  gradually  diminish  to  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion as  they  recede  fr-om  the  central  mass,  and  are  succeeded 
on  the  M'.  side  by  a flat  tract  extending  to  the  coast.  Their 
average  elevation  is  about  2600  feet ; but  there  are  several 
summits  of  upwards  of  7000  and  even  8000  feet;  among 
the.se  are  Pedrotallagalla,  8280  feet;  Kirrigal  Potta,  7810 
feet:  Totapella.  77'20  feet;  and  Adam's  Peak.  74’20  feet.  Of 
all  these  mountains.  Adam’s  l*eak,  though  not  the  highest, 
is  the  most  remarkable  from  its  conical  form,  the  distance 
from  wlii  -h  it  is  visible  from  the  sea.  and  from  the  s.acred 
associati  ons  with  which  it  is  connected;  the  summit  being 
the  point  from  which  Boodha.  according  to  his  followers, 
ascended  to  heaven,  a girantic  footprint  bearing  testimony 
to  the  f.ict.  The  forms  of  the  mountains  of  Ceylon  are  sin- 
gularly varied.  They  most  tVeiiuently  occur  connected  in 
chains,  and  terminate  in  r-ound  or  peaked  summits.  Their 
sides  are  always  steep,  and  occasionally  precipitous  and 
rocky.  The  island  is  chiefly  formed  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
especi.’illy  in  the  southern  portions,  while  limestone  and 
sandstone  prevail  in  the  more  level  parts  of  the  northern 
irlains.  Dolomite  is  found  in  the  interior,  and  hornblende 
rock  forms  the  summit  of  Adam  s Peak.  Among  the  mine- 
rals are  iron,  manganese,  plumtiago,  nitre,  alum,  and  salt. 

The  rivers  of  Ceylon,  though  numerous,  especially  on  the 
?.  and  S.W.  sides,  are  small,  being  merely  mountain 
streams,  navigable  only  by  canoes,  and  that  but  for  a short 
distance  from  their  mouths.  There  ai-e  a few  pretty  exten- 
sive lagoons  in  the  island,  but  no  lakes  worth  noticing,  the 
largest  being  only  4 miles  broad.  The  zoology  of  the  island 
is  iiiucii  the  same  as  the  neighboring  continent.  Snakes 
and  reptiles  abound.  Elephants  are  very  numerous,  espe- 
ciall*  iu  the  N.  and  E.  province;  a European  officer  in  two 
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years  killed  400.  The  climate  is  hot  and  moist,  though  th« 
temperature  is  not  so  high  as  on  the  neighlioring  continent. 
The  N.E.  monsoon  prevails  from  November  to  February 
modified  and  interrupted  by  local  circumstances;  the  S.W 
monsoon  from  April  to  September.  The  E.  part  of  the 
island  is  hot  and  dry,  the  M'.  temperate  and  humid.  In  tha 
highlands  in  the  S..  and  on  the  central  range  stretcliing 
northwards,  the  temperature  is  much  milder  than  in  the 
valleys.  The  soil  is  chiefly  a ferruginous  quai-tzoae  ml 
clayey  mixture  in  the  S.,  and  .sandy  and  calca)<-«)us  in  tha 
N.,  with  a small  proportion  of  vegetable  matter;  and  iriigft' 
tion  appears  to  have  been  anciently  practised,  from  arUficiat 
tanks  and  lakes  still  existing. 

Vi'ge.talile  Pradactx,  Agriculture.,  dc. — In  the  luxiviance 
of  its  vegetable  product!  ns.  Ceylon  rivals  the  islands  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  in  some  resjiects  lx*ars  a strong 
resemblance  to  them:  its  most  valuable  are  coffee,  cinna- 
mon, and  the  cocoa-nut.  The  quantity  produced  of  the  first- 
named  article  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  export  To  the  United 
Kingdom  having  risen  in  the  space  of  lo  years,  (from  1885 
to  1845.)  from  1 870.148  pounds,  to  16.657.289  pounds,  while 
in  1849  it  ro.se  to  35,64.).0(i0  pounds.  The  quantity  of  land 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  valuable  commodity  is  un- 
limited. Between  90.000  and  lOO.OoO  acres  of  cottw  ground 
are  under  actual  cultivation.  Besides  those  above  men- 
tioned, rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  pepper,  and  various  vege- 
tables are  raised.  The  cocoa  palm,  I’almyra  palm,  talipot, 
tamarind,  bread  fruit,  and  cinnamon,  are  among  the  mo«t 
u.seful  trees ; the  last  is  cultivated  to  a great  extent,  but 
some  recent  attempts  to  cultivate  extensively  the  sugar- 
cane appear  to  have  failed.  An  agricultural  .society  has 
been  formed,  which  has  Ix^en  of  greait  service  to  Ceylon, 
having,  among  other  things,  introduced  a variety  of  Euro- 
pean vegetables  and  roots,  (including  the  potato,)  into  the 
elevated  districts,  where  they  are  succeeding  admirably. 
There  are  two  rice  harvests  in  the  year;  the  first  crop  i* 
sown  from  July  to  October,  and  reaped  from  January  tr 
.March;  the  .second  is  sown  from  March  to  .May.  and  reaped 
from  August  to  OctoVier.  The  quantity  of  rice  raiswl.  how- 
ever, is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  island:  the  defi 
ciency  is  made  up  by  importation  from  the  Malabar  and 
Coromandel  coasts.  'J’he  value  of  the  rice  imported  in  1848 
was  898,090/.;  the  value  of  that  raised  in  the  country  about 
570,0110/..  the  produce  of  about  8l  0.090  acres,  the  estimated 
area  of  the  rice  crojis.  Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged 
fertility  of  Ceylon,  the  capabilities  of  its  soil  where  justice 
is  done  to  it.  and  the  efforts  now  in  progiess  to  develop 
these  capabilities,  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
island  is  still  uncultivated,  and  lying  waste;  there  being, 
in  1842.  only  760,821  acres  in  crop,  and  4,882,298  acres  un- 
cultivated. 

The  pearl  fishery  of  Ceylon  is  now  apparently  extinct, 
there  having  been  none  since  1887 ; in  1797  they  yielded  a 
revenue  to  government  of  144.000/.:  in  1798.  192.000/.;  in 
1799,  82.068/. ; and  for  14  years  theraufter.  this  sum  was 
not  much  e.xceeded.  excepting  in  three  inshinces;  while  in 
1887,  the  last  year  in  which  any’  oysters  were  taken,  it  was 
only  10.500/.  The  chank  or  conch  fishery  was  at  one  time 
carried  on  to  a great  extent.  em])loying  about  600  divers, 
but  is  abandoned,  owing  to  the  little  demand  now  made 
for  them  in  Bengal,  to  which  the  greater  part  were  .sent. 
The  chank  is  a sea-shell  (Voluta  pyruin.)  ad:ipted  for  cut- 
ting into  rings,  and  foianerly  u.sed  m great  numbers  by  the 
native  women  of  llindostan  for  bracelets  and  anklets. 

Commerce. — The  British  government  have  formed  at  great 
expense  many  excellent  roads  throughout  the  island,  and  a 
canal  and  river  communication  exists  lietween  Colombo  and 
Calpentyn.  The  trade  and  commerce  of  Ceydon  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  but  it  became  circuni.scribed  and  hampered 
under  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch.  The  natives  are  inge- 
nious workers  iu  metals,  and  in  manufactures  of  cor'lage, 
matting,  and  baskets.  In  1842.  3668  looms  were  emjiloyed 
in  weaving  table  cloths,  handkerchiefs,  and  napkins.  There 
were  18  mines  of  plumbago,  and  4286  boats  and  rafts  em- 
ployed in  fishing.  In  that  year  were  produced  6,717.990 
bushels  of  paddy,  720.216  bushels  fine  grain.  1.254.263 
pounds  of  coffee.  31.352.408  povxnds  of  tobacco,  and  1.082.88.3 
pounds  of  cinnamon.  The  exports  in  1848  were  valued  at 
422.424/..  of  which  880,000/.  was  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
imports  at  1,029.515/.,  of  which  257.508/.  was  from  Great 
Britain.  Salt  manufactured  from  marshe.s.  yielded  a go- 
vernment revenue  of  81.222/.  The  imports  for  1850 
amounted  in  value  to  1,488.678/.,  and  the  exports  te 
1. ’246.956/.  Among  the  exports  were  induled  coffee. 
278.473  cwt. ; cinnamon,  644.857  pounds;  c >coanut-oil, 
407.960  g;illons.  and  coir  .39,886^  cwt..  and  1’20  colls  and 
bundles.  The  shipping  employed  in  the  commerce  of  the 
island  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of ’242.204  tons  inward,  and 
’248,398  outward.  Total  revenue  139.457/.  Ceylon  is  now 
the  central  point  for  the  oriental  mail  packets.  The  mail 
which  leaves  Southampton  every  month,  via  Alexandria 
and  the  Red  Sea,  touches  at  Ceylon,  (average  voyage  40 
days,)  from  whence  issue  one  branch  mail  to  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta. and  one  to  Penang,Singapore.  and  Hong  Kong:  anothet 
mail  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  contemplated. 
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Oit>irinirru:niL  d-c. — The  povernmerit  of  Ceylon  consists  of  a 
jfovei  (lor  iJnd  an  executive  council  of  5 members,  and  a lejiis- 
lative  council  of  8 members,  and  6 unofficial  members,  na- 
tives or  naturalized  subjects,  and  proprietors  or  principal 
Qierchants  of  the  island.  The  island  is  divided  into  5 pro- 
vinces. and  these  into  districts,  each  with  an  a;4ent  and  as- 
sistant. There  are  a supreme  court,  provincial  courts,  and 
magistrates.  The  island  was  constituted  a bishopric  in 
1846.  The  establishment  of  the  Church  of  I'higland  com- 
prises a bishop,  archdeacon,  and  12  European  colonial 
chaplains;  the  Church  of  Scotland,  2 colonial  chaplains; 
the  Dut.  h Presbyterian  Church,  1 colonial  chaplain.  Educa- 
tional establishments  have  been  founded  chiefly  by  relictions 
and  mis.siouary  societies.  In  1842  there  were  39  govern- 
me!it  schools,  with  60  masters  and  as.sistants.  In  the 
whole  schools  there  were  20  703  scholars,  lluddhism  was 
almost  the  universal  creed  of  the  natives,  and  still  remains 
so.  The  military  force  at  present  maintained  in  Ceylon 
consists  of  two  regiments  ofinf.intry.  two  companies  of  the 
royal  foot  artillery,  a mounted  body-guard  f >r  the  governor, 
and  a regiment  composed  principally  of  Malays  about  1500 
strong.  The  principal  fortresses  are  those  of  Colombo, 
Trincomalee.  Galle.  and  Jarfna.  The  chief  sources  of  re- 
venue are  the  custom  duties,  the  exp  n-t  duty  on  <itnia- 
mon.  land  rents,  and  salt  tiii  ms.  The  revenue  for  the  year 
ending  31st  of  December.  Is49.  was  4)9,3J('./.  14,.:  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  same  period.  418.42  U.  15  . ; thus  leaving  an 
excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  of  9117/.  19.<. 

liih.ihitioitx.  Antujuitifx.  Hstoyi/,  dv. — Little  is  known  of 
the  abori.inal  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  : at  present  they  are 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  Hindoos  of  the  neighboring 
continent,  and  consist  of  .^iiightilese.  inhal  iting  the  interior 
and  parts  of  the  coast,  .Malabars,  .Mohammedans,  Euro- 
peans. and  Negroes.  The  iciii  ihalcse  spoken  language  is  pe- 
culiar to  this  island,  but  th  'ir  written  language  is  either 
Pali  or  Sanscrit.  The  .'Singhalese  annals  contain  a historical 
record  of  events  for  21  centuries,  and  their  authenticity,  as 
regards  descriptions  of  anci.^nt  towns  and  buildings,  and 
other  works  of  art.  is  established  by  existing  ruins  proving 
that  the  island  had  been,  at  a remote  period,  inhabited  by 
a powerful  and  numerous  people.  The  Lake  of  Candeley. 
nearly  15  miles  in  circumference,  is  embanked  in  several 
places  with  a wall  of  huge  stones,  each  from  12  to  14  feet 
long,  and  broad  and  thick  in  proportion,  laid  regularly  one 
over  the  other.  At  one  point  in  this  majestic  work,  two 
hills  are  joined  together  in  order  to  collect  the  water  of  the 
lake,  by  an  embankment  nearly  159  feet  in  breadth  at  the 
base,  and  30  feet  at  the  summit.  Another  of  these  re- 
mai'kable  remains  of  anti  [uity  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1810.  in  the  centre  of  a very  thick  forest. 

Ceylon  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. as  also  to  the  Homans.  It  was  visited  by  traders  in 
the  sixth  century,  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
jnd  by  8ir  .1.  .Mandeville  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
island  was  originally  divided  into  a number  of  distinct 
petty  kingdoms,  but  in  process  of  time  was  reduced  under 
the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Kandy.  Little,  however,  was 
known  of  it.  until  the  year  15o5,  when  the  Portuguese  esta- 
blished a regular  intercourse  with  the  island,  being  encou- 
raged thereto  by  the  King  of  Kandy,  who  paid  them  tribute 
in  cinnamon  to  defend  the  island  against  the  .\rabian 
pirates.  The  Portuguese  were  subse  luentlv  expelled  by  the 
Dutch,  who.  in  turn,  were  driven  from  the  i.sland  by  the  Bri- 
tish. In  1815.  the  Kandyans  entreated  the  British  to  dep  ise 
their  prince,  whose  tyranny  h;id  become  intolerable.  The 
re(juest  was  complied  with,  the  object  accomplished,  and 
Kamly  became  thereafter  a part  of  the  British  dominions. 
A rebellion  broke  >ut  in  1817 ; and  in  1848,  manifestations 
ofdi.scontent  again  made  their  appearance,  but  were  speedily 
suppres.sed.  The  principal  towns  are  Colombo.  Trincomalee. 
Kandy,  Pont  de  Galle.  .Jatfna.  and  Karnegalle.  the  capit.ils 

of  the  .six  provinces.  Pop.  about  1,507,600. .Idj.  and 

inhal).  Sinoh  vLE.SEor  Cino.vlese.  sing'ga-leez'.  and  Ceylonese. 
sil'o-neez/.  The  former  is  more  properly  applied  to  the  ju  imi- 
tive  inhabitants,  and  to  that  portion  of  the  island  whi  h is 
at  present  occupied  by  them;  the  latter  to  the  inhabitants 
and  the  island  in  general. 

C^l/E,  s^z  or  siiz.  a river  of  France,  department  of  Gard. 
joins  the  Hhone,  6 miles  W.  of  Orange,  after  a course  of 
about  50  miles.  Its  sands  are  auriferous. 

CEZl.MBK.\.  sA-zeeiiPbid.  a seaport  town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Estremadura.  on  a baj'  of  the  Mediterranean. 
18  miles  S.  of  Lislx)n.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  active  fisheries. 
On  Cape  Espichel  is  the  church  of  Nossa-Senhora-do-Cabo,  a 
much  freonented  place  of  pibgrimage. 

CIIA.AM.  Kdm.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  North 
Drabant,  10  miles  S.S.  E.  of  Breda.  Pop.  400. 

Cn.\BA.\.\lS,  shd'bi'naL  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Charente.  on  the  Vienne.  :'0  miles  N.E.  of  Angouleme. 
Pop.  in  1852,  1903.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a chateau  once 
lielonging  to  Colliert. 

CHABEHIS.  See  Ca. VERT. 

ClIABEUIL.shi'buP,  (anc.  Orrhe.Uiaca,)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Drome.  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Valence,  on  the 
Veure,  Pop.  in  1852,  4526.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk. 
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CIIABLAIS,  .shl'blA/,  (It.  Sciahlex».,  shi-blA/sd,}  the  most 
N.  province  of  Savoy,  on  the  Lake  cf  Geneva,  between  the 
Vallese  and  Genevese.  Pop.  54,690.  This  is  the  oldest  pos- 
session of  the  ancient  house  of  Savoy;  by  the  stipulations 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  it  is  one  of  the  neutral 
provinces  of  Sardinia. 

CHABLIS,  shd'blee/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Yonne.  9 miles  E.  of  Auxerre.  on  the  Seray.  Pop.  in  185‘2, 
2601.  In  its  vicinity  the  celebrated  wine  called  Cliablis 
is  produced. 

ClIABORAS,  a river  of  Mesopotamia.  See  Kh.aboor. 

CIIABKIS.  sha'bree',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Indre.  30  miles  N.  of  Chateauroux.  Pop.  287'2. 

CilACABUCO.  ch^-k3-boo/ko.  a town  of  Chili.  25  miles  N. 
of  Santiago,  on  the  Colina.  Near  this  place  the  republican 
troops  defeated  the  royalists  in  1817. 

CII.\CAO,  chi-kdto  or  chi-k6w/,  a small  seaport  town  of 
Chili,  with  a good  port,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of  Chi- 
loe,  16  miles  N.E.  of  San  Carlos. 

CII.\CA(}  STRAIT,  a narrow  channel  in  South  America, 
between  the  S.  coast  of  Chili  and  the  N.  side  of  the  island 
of  Chiloe.  abt)ut  the  middle  of  which  is  situated  the  town  of 
the  same  name:  lat.  41°  48'  S.  Ion.  73°  35'  \V. 

CH.\CIIACJM AM,  chd-chd-ko-md'nee,  a mountain  peak 
of  the  Andes,  in  Bolivia.  Lat.  16°  S. ; Ion.  68°  25'  W. 
Height,  2i*,235  feet. 

CHACIIAPGYAS.  ch3-ch5-po'yis,  or  CHACAPOYAS.  chd- 
kA-po'y^s,  improperly  written  CAIIIAPOYAS.  sometimes 
called  S.4N  JUAN  DE  LA  FRON'l'ERA,  sAn  ju'an  (or  sAn 
Hoo-dn/)  d.i-ld  fron-tAb'd.  a town  of  Peru,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Amazonas.  a!id  of  a province  of  its  own  name, 
70  miles  N.E.  of  Caxamarca.  Pop.  5006 ; of  the  province, 
(whi  h is  intersected  by  the  river  .Maraflon,)  in  1850.  27.7'28. 

CII.VCO.  EL  GRAN,  ll  grdn  chd'ko,  a wide  region  ot  South 
America  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  in  the  territoi  ies  of 
Bolivia  and  La  Plata,  between  lat.  18° and  ‘28°  S..  and  Ion.  58° 
and  63°  \V.,  bounded  E.  by  the  river  Paraguay,  and  traversed 
by  its  tributaries  the  Pilcomayo.  Berinejo.  &c.  Surface  ge- 
nerally level,  the  N.  part  covered  with  grass,  the  S.  portion 
an  aiid  and  desert  plain:  the  poi'tion  near  the  riveis  Pa- 
rana and  Paraguay  are  well  wooded,  containing  many  very 
valuable  forest  trees,  among  which  are  the  dragon-blood 
tree.  Ac.:  inhabited  by  roving  Indians,  including  the  Gua- 
ranes.  'Pobayas  and  Payaguases. 

('H.\/CG.MBE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

Cll.AD'D.A,.  a river  of  Guinea,  tlows  IV.  and  joins  the 
Quori'a,  about  40  miles  N.  of  Iddah.  and  opposite  the  ‘-mo- 
del farm”  planted  by  the  late  Niger  expedition.  It  is 
larger,  though  less  deep,  than  the  Quorra  at  their  junction  ; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  I e the  principal  drain  of  Lake  Tchad, 
(Central  Africa.)  but  the  truth  of  this  supposition  has  not 
l)een  confirmed.  On  or  near  its  banks  are  the  towns  of  .la- 
cobab.  Fandah.  Ac.,  to  the  first  of  which  it  is  navigable  from 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

CHAD'DERTON.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

CIl.AD'DESDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Derby. 

CHAD'DEISLEY  COKBE'i'T,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Worcester. 

CHAD/DLEWORTII-WITII-WOOL/LEY,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Berks. 

ClIADD  S FORD,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co..  Penn.sylva- 
nia  on  Brandywine  Cn-ek.  30  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Philadelphia 

ClIADl-LEUBU.  chd'dee  1^00  boo',  a river  of  La  Plata 
forming  a continuation  of  the  Atuel,  and  entering  the  Sa 
lado  in  lat.  36°  40'  S. 

CI1.\D.  L.4KE,  Central  Africa.  See  Tch.yt),  Lake. 

CH.\D'LINGT0N.  EAS'F.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  Oxford 

Cll.VDS'HUNT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

CH.ERON  EA.  kAr-o-nee'a.  a ruined  city  of  Greece,  govern- 
ment of  Bcentia.  5 miles  N.  of  Lebadea,  famous  for  a victory 
g.iined  ky  Philip  of  Macedon  over  the  .Athenians  and  'I’he- 
bins.  338  a.  c.,  and  for  Sylla's  victory  over  the  genn-al  of 
.Mithridate.s,  n.  c.  86.  Its  remains  compri.se  an  ancient  the- 
atre. one  of  the  most  perfect  in  Greece,  an  aiiueduct.  and  a 
small  temple.  On  a portion  of  the  site  stands  the  village  of 
Capranu,  with  a church  in  which  are  some  interesting  an- 
ti,(uities:  and  about  I mile  distant  is  the  mutilated  colossal 
lion  described  by  Pausanias  as  surmounting  the  sepulchre 

of  the  Boeotians  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Chicronea. Adj. 

and  inhab..  Cit.-ERONEAN.  kAr-o-nee'.an. 

CH.AFF'COMBE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

Cll.AG'FORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CIl.AGNY.  shdn'yee'.  a towti  of  France,  department  of 
Sa6ne-<  t-Loire,10 miles  N.W.ofChalon-snr-Saone.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3090.  It  is  I'emarkable  for  (juaint  and  curious  architecture 

CHAGOS.  ISLANDS.  See  Peros  Bamios. 

Cll.AGRES,  chd'grAs.  a seaport  town  of  New  Granada,  on 
the  .N.  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  at  the  mouth  of 
Chagres  River.  Lat.  9°  18'  N.:  Ion.  79°  59'  W.  It  is  a mere 
coIlecti)n  of  huts,  miserable  and  extremely  unhealthy,  with 
a harl)or  for  vessels  drawing  only  10  or  12  feet  water.  'I’he 
entrance  to  the  harbor  is  rather  difficult,  always  requiring 
a f-iir  wind;  but  when  the  vessel  has  once  entered  it  is 
perfectly  secure.  Chagres  has  lately  become  a station  ibv 
the  mails  between  Great  Britain  and  Fevn,  also  California, 
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tc.  The  Aspinwall  and  Panama  Railroad  aeross  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  commences  at  Aspinwall,  situated  8 or  9 
miles  X.E.  of  C hag  res. 

OIIAdilKS  RIVER,,  of  South  America,  in  New  Granada. 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  rises  about  30  miles  N.E.  of  Panama, 
aows  at  first  W.  and  then  N.,  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
near  lat.  9°  18'  13"  N.  It  traverses  a fertile  country,  and 
below  the  influx  of  the  Trinidad  its  depth  varies  fiom  16  to 
30  feet:  but  its  navigadon  is  impeded  by  numerous  falls, 
anl  by  its  great  rapidity.  Affluents,  the  Peiiueui.  Trinidad, 
and  Gatun,  all  considerable  streams.  The  villages  of 
Crudes,  Gatun.  and  Chagres  are  on  its  banks. 

Oil  AG  RI N E.  sha-green/,a  village  of  Lake  co.,  Ohio,  at  the 
mouth  ofChagrine*  River. 

ClIAGRINE,  or  CHAGRIN  FALLS,  a thriving  post-vil- 
lage of  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio,  on  Chagrine  River,  17  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Cleveland.  The  falls  of  the  river  produce  water- 
power which  is  employed  in  a variety  of  manutactories; 
among  wliich  are  2 pnpei’-mill.s,  1 niamifactory  of  axes,  and 
1 fioiii  ing-niill.  Tlie  village  contains  5 clinrclies,  1 acadtv 
my.  and  3 iron  fimndries.  A large  quarry  of  grindstoues  is 
worked  at  this  place.  Pop.  1179. 

CHAGRINE  RIVER  rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Ohio,  and 
flows  into  Lake  Erie  about  20  miles  N.E.  of  Cleveland. 

CH  V GRIN  FALLS,  a posGofflee  of  Cuyahoga  co..  Ohio. 

CH AH ARRAG,  chd-hi  !.-big^  a town  of  Afghanistan,  30 
miles  N.  of  Cabool.  It  has  a manufactory  of  swoi'ds,  gun- 
barrels.  and  cutlery. 

CII.AIKAL,  chr  kdP,  a considerable  village  of  Afghanis- 
tan. 3 J miles  N.  of  Cabool.  Lat.  36°  N.;  Ion.  69°  2'  E.  The 
vicinity  is  well  cultivated  and  fertile. 

CH  AI'LEV.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.ssex. 

CH.AILI>AC,  shih'ydkL  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Indre.  17  miles  S.  E.  of  Le  Blanc.  Pop.  2595. 

CH.VILL.AC,  a village  of  France,  dei)artment  of  Ilaute- 
Vienne.  5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Kochechouart,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vienne.  Pop.  1188. 

CHAILL.A.VD  shi'y6.\'“',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  M lyeiine.  on  the  Ernee.  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Laval.  P.  2573. 

CHAILLE-L.'IS- .MARAIS,  chil-la-md'r.V,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Vendee,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Bourbon- 
Vendje.  Pop.  in  1852,2151. 

CH.VILLE VETTE,  shU'yeh-vStt',  a seaport  village  of 
France,  department  of  Charente-lnferieure,  6 miles  S.  of 
Marennes,  on  the  Seudre. 

CH.VI.N  ISL.A.S'D.  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  Low 
Archipelago,  2 )7  miles  E.N.E.  of  Tahiti.  Lat.  17°  23'  S. ; 
Ion.  11-5°  3 V\V.;  about  12  miles  long,  and  I5  broad.  DLs- 
coverel  iu  1769  by  Cook. 

CH.VI.N  OF  ROCKS,  a village  of  Lincoln  CO..  Missouri. 

CH.AlNtVILLE.  a village  of  Posey  co.,  Indiana,  ou  the 
Wabash  River,  10  miles  N.W.  of  .Mount  Vernon. 

CH.VISE-DI  EU.  L.a,  id  shdz-de-uh'.  (i.  e.  “ House  of  God,”) 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Haute-Loire.  21  miles  N.N. 
IV.  of  Le  Puy.  Pop.  in  1852.  1923.  It  has  the  remains  of 
a famous  abbey,  (Oixa  Dei,.)  founded  in  the  eleventh  century. 

CH.AI-V.A,  chiVd'.  a maritime  town  of  Lower  Siam,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  .Malay  Peninsula  and  Gulf  of  Siam.  Lat.  9° 
30'  N.;  Ion.  99°  30'  E. 

CHAKHA  (chd'kd)  MOUNTAINS,  a mountain  range  in 
Abyssinia,  forming  the  S.  boundary  of  Shoa,  and  the  water- 
shed between  the  Nile  and  Hawash  Rivers. 

CHVKl,  chi'kee.  a cluster  of  hamlets  in  British  India, 
presiilency  of  Bengal,  65  miles  S.E.  of  Bahar.  with  a small 
fortification,  termed  Fort  Hastings,  and  formerly  the  head- 
qu  irters  of  a British  force. 

CHALABRE.  shi'lib'rL  a town  of  France,  department  of 
An  Id.  on  the  Lers.  21  miles  S.W.  of  Carcas.sonne.  Pop.  in 
1852.  2986.  It  has  a chamber  of  manufactures,  an  old 
castle,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  yarn. 

CHAL.ADE.  La,  li  shd'ldd',  a town  of  France.  deparG 
ment  of  Meuse,  19  miles  W.  of  Verdun,  on  the  Biesme. 
Pop.  666. 

CHAI.AIN,  See  SiLiA. 

CH.VL.AIS,  shd'lV,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cha- 
rente.  18  miles  .S.E.  of  Barbezieux,  on  the  Tude.  Pop.  616. 

CH.VL.VMJ.NT,  shi'ld'in'txo',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  .Ain,  19  miles  E.  of  Trevoux.  Pop.  1422. 

CIIA li.A.VQ  )N,  shd'l5.No's:\.\o',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  .Arileche,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Tournon.  Pop.  1561. 

CH.ALBUNCA.  chdl-boo-dn'kd,  a town  of  Peru.  80  miles 
S.W.  of  Cuzco,  province  of  Aymaraes,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Vpurimac. 

CH  AL'BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

CH  ALOIS,  kal'sis,  or  NEGMlDPaNT',  (Turk.  Efripo^  or 
a maritime  town  of  Greece,  capital  of  Eubcea,  on 
the  Euripus.  at  its  narrowest  part,  here  crossed  by  a bridge. 
17  miles  N.E.  of  Thebes.  fwp.ooOO.  It  has  a large  citadel  and 
a glacis:  beyond  which  is  the  town,  enclosed  on  the  land  side 
by  old  walls,  and  having  many  edifices  of  Venetian  construc- 
tion, with  some  old  mosques,  barracks,  and  schools.  In  and 
around  the  town  are  several  remains  of  antiquity.  Pop.  3000. 

CH.AIjOO,  chiPko.  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederacy.  25 
miles  S.E.  of  .Mexico,  on  the  Lake  of  Chaleo,  a basiu  9 miles 
in  length  by  6 miles  in  width. 


CHALDEA,  kal-dee^a,  the  name  giver,  to  an  ancient  terri- 
torial division  of  Asia,’ on  the  bordeit,  of  the  Lupt  rites,  tb? 
extent  of  which  has  varied  much  at  di'fereot  liniet  in 
some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  tho  name  of  Chaldea  ns 
appears  to  be  used  as  a general  dosigoatiou  lOj-  tue  wnob 
sulijects  of  the  Babylonian  Einpii  e,  and.  in  accordance  witl 
this,  some  of  the  oldest  profane  writers,  and  particularly 
Berosus.  speak  of  Babylon  as  a great  resort  of  the  petqde 
inhabiting  Clialdea.  Ultimately,  however,  the  term  was 
much  restricted  in  meaning,  and  Chaldea  was  used  to  de- 
signate only  a particular  district  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Babylonia,  extending  along  the  I’ersian  Gulf  and  upwaids 

between  the  riglit  b;ink  of  tlie  Euphrates  and  Arabia. 

Adj.  and  inhab.  Ciiai.dkan,  kal-dee';ui. 

CHALDON,  chAPdon,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

CHAIGDJN  H ERtRING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

CHALE.  a parish  of  England,  in  the  Isle  of  AVi-ht. 

CH.ALEUR  (shd'loorO  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  North  Ainei’ica.  Lat.  18°  N.;  Ion.  65°  W.  Length 
from  E.  to  AV.,  about  90  miles ; breadtli  varies  from  12  to  20 
miles.  It  .separates  Canada  East  from  New  Brunswick, 
and  at  its  AV.  extremity  receives  the  Ristigouche  River. 
The  navigation  of  the  bay  is  perfectly  s:ife.  and  the 
anchorage  everyvvliere  good.  It  is  much  frequented  for  its 
mackerel  fisheries.  In  July,  1710,  a French  fleet  was  here 
defeated  by  the  British. 

CHAL'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVilts. 

CHAiyFONT,  ST.  GILES,  a jiarish  of  England,  co.  of 
Bucks.  3 miles  S.  of  Amershani.  AA'illiam  I’enn,  the  founder 
of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  is  buried  in  its  Friends’ 
cemete  y.  During  the  plague  in  1615.  Milton  made  this  pa- 
rish his  residence,  aud  here  he  finished  his  great  poem, 
•'  Pjiradise  Lost.” 

CH.ALFO.N'T,  ST.  PETER, a parish  of  England.  co.ofRucks. 

CH.AL'FORD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Glouce.'ifer. 

Cl  I. A IPG  R A A' E.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

CH.A  IPGRGA'E,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford.  In 
1(U3  the  I’arliamentary  forces  were  defeated  here  by  the 
royal  troops  under  Prince  Rupert,  and  in  the  engagement 
the  patriot  Hampden  was  mortally  wounded. 

CH  ALK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the  Thames, 
1 J miles  S.S.E.  of  Grave.send.  It  has  a manufactory  of  guii- 
11  infs,  esteemed  the  best  in  Europe. 

CILALKI  (K^Pke)  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Prince’s  Islands, 
Sea  of  Marmora.  13  miles  from  Constantinople,  it  is  the 
second  largest  of  the  whole  group,  and  the  most  beautiful. 
There  are  thrive  convents  on  it,  one  of  which  is  now  a col- 
lege. where  ancient  and  modern  Greek  are  taught. 

CH.ALK  LEA'EL,  a post-office  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  A’irginia. 

CH.ALK  LEA'EL,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  North 
Camlina. 

CHAIjK  LEA'EL,  a village  of  Benton  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
the  Birdsong  Creek,  about  90  miles  AA'.  of  Na.sbville. 

CH.ALK  LEVEL,  a post-office  of  Hopkins  co.,  Kentucky. 

CH.ALK  LEA'EL,  a post-village  of  St.Clair  co.,  Missouri, 
about  loo  miles  AV.S  AA’.  of  Jeffer.son  City. 

CH.ALK'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Chester  district.  South 
Carolina. 

CH.ALK'Y  BAY.  an  inlet  near  the  S.AV.  extremity  of 
New  Munster,  one  of  the  New  Zealand  Islands.  Lat.  16°  S.; 
Ion.  166°  20'  E. : separated  on  the  S.E.  by  the  peninsula  of 
Garden  Island  from  Preservation  Bay,  and  on  the  N.AV.  by 
another  peninsula  from  Dusky  Bay.  Length,  about  16  miles. 
The  shores  are  very  much  indented,  and  it  has  deep  water 
throughout,  with  several  good  harbors,  including  Port 
Chalky. 

CILALLA,  chdni,  a pass  of  South  America,  Ea.st  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  11,700  feet  above  sea-level. 
Lat.  17°  10'  S. 

CHAL'LACOAIBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon 

CHALL.AAIOUX,  shdl'ld'mooL  a village  of  France.  deparG 
mentof  Saone-et-Loire,  22  miles  AA'.N.AV.  ot'Charolles.  P.  1 151. 

CILALLANS,  shdl'lSNo',  a town  of  France,  aeparxment  of 
A'endee,  in  Les  Sables,  23  miles  N.AV.  of  Bourbon- A’endee. 
Pop.  in  1852,  1458. 

CHALLES.  shdll.  a Tillage  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe.  11  miles  S.E.  of  Mans.  Pop.  1258. 

CH.AL'LGCK,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Kent. 

CHALLONOIS  or  CHALLONAIS.  shdrio'mV,  an  old  divi- 
sion of  France,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  now  comprised 
in  the  departments  of  Saone-et-Loire.  Its  capital  was  Ch^ 
loii-sur-Saone. 

CHAI7AIERS,  a village  of  Niagara  co.,  New  York,  7 miles 
N.E.  of  Niagara  Falls. 

CHALONNES-SUR-LOTBE,  sha'lonn'-sUR-lwdR/,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire.  on  the  Loire,  here 
cros.sed  by  a suspension  bridge,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Angers. 
Pop.  in  1852,  4975. 

CII.ALON.  See  Chalon-sur-Saoxe. 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE,  sha'lAN«'-silR-maRn.  (anc.  Cata- 
Ca/.(ilituhmm.  or  Dwo-C<ttitlaufnum.)  a city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Marne,  ir.  an  open  country  on 
the  railway  (in  progress)  from  1‘aris  to  Strasbourg,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Marne,  here  crossed  by  a fine  stone 
bridge,  90  miles  E.  of  Paris.  Lat.  48°  57'  22"  N. ; ion.  4°  2] 
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iT'  Y..  Eleration,  270  feet.  Pop.  in  1852, 15,854.  It  is  en- 
closed by  old  walls,  and  irregularly  built,  principally  of 
timber,  lath,  and  plaster.  Chief  edifices,  the  cathedral,  a 
large  Greco-Gothic  structure,  mostly  rebuilt  in  1072;  the 
town-hall  and  prefecture,  both  good  buildings,  the  churches 
of  Notre-Dame  and  St.  Alpin,  the  barracks,  arch  of  St. 
Croi.x,  and  a school  of  arts  and  trades,  attended  by  about 
450  pupils,  who  are  maintained  here  by  the  government,  be- 
sides other  students.  Outside  of  the  city  is  a fine  planted 
promenade,  termed  the  Sard.  Chalons  is  a bishop's  see, 
and  has  a diocesan  school,  a commercial  tribunal,  schools 
of  geometry,  design,  &c.,  a botanic  garden,  a flourishing 
agricultural  society,  various  scientific  collections,  a public 
library  of 20,000  volume.s,  and  manuficturesof  woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton  goods,  with  extensive  tanneries,  cooperages,  and 
dye  factories.  Early  in  the  Christian  era  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  cities  of  Europe,  and  under  the 
Merovingian  kings  it  is  said  to  have  had  60,000  inhabitr 
ants;  since  then  its  commerce  and  importance  have  greatly 
declined,  but  it  still  has  an  active  trade  with  Paris  and  the 
neighboring  departments  in  wine,  corn,  wool,  hemp,  rape- 
oil.  and  the  products  of  its  factories.  In  its  vicinity,  Tetri- 
cus  was  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Aurelian : and  Attila  was 
vanquished  by  the  Romans  and  their  allies  in  the  great 
battle  of  Chalons,  a.d.  451.  From  the  tenth  century  it 
formed  a kind  of  independent  state,  governed  by  its  bishops, 
till  1360,  when  it  was  united  to  the  crown.  In  1591,  the 
parliament  of  Chalons  publicly  burned,  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  the  bull  of  excommunication  launched  by 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  against  the  King  of  France.  Under  its 
count-bishops  it  was  a considerable  city.  Its  privileges  were 
subsecjuently  withdrawn,  and  its  celebrated  fairs  dwindled 
awav  after  the  union  of  Champagne  with  France. 

CIIAL0\-8UR-SA6NE  or  CIIALONS-SUK-SAgNE,  slni'- 
lAN®^-siiR-s6n,  (anc.  CultUlohium,)  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  ,Saone-et- Loire,  capital  of  the  arrondissement.  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Saone.  at  the  commencement  of  the  Caind 
du  Centre,  and  on  the  railway  (in  progress)  from  Dijon  to  Ly- 
ou.s.  32  miles  N.  of  Macon.  Elevation,  5.S4  feet.  Pop.  in  1852. 
16.5S9.  It  is  well  built;  and  a handsome  quay,  lined  by 
good  houses,  stretches  along  the  Saone,  which  here  becomes 
navigable  f )r  the  Lyons  steamboats.  Principal  structures, 
the  Cathedral,  an  edifice  of  the  13th  century,  St.  Peter's 
Church,  the  Hotel  de  la  Prefecture,  built  in  1764,  the  Town- 
hall.  the  Hospice  St.  Laurent  and  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  both 
large  and  well-managed  establishments,  a fountain  with  a 
statue  of  .Neptune,  and  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Napo- 
leon. a tine  granite  column,  a supposed  relic  of  the  Roman 
period.  Chalon  has  a school  of  design,  a public  librarv  of 
20.000  volumes,  a college,  a theatre.  i)ublic  baths,  large  glass 
factories,  iron-works,  manufactories  of  watches,  jewelry, 
linen,  and  other  fiihrics.  and  E sp.ncu.  d' Orient^  prepared  from 
the  scales  of  bleak,  fir  the  fabrication  of  tiil.se  pearls.  Being 
at  the  junction  of  several  great  roads,  and  connected  with 
the  51e,literranean.  .Atlantic,  and  North  Sea.  b^'  the  Khone, 
Saone,  Loire,  and  several  large  canals,  it  is  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  trade,  and  it  exports  a gotid  deal  of  wine,  timber, 
charcoal,  iron,  limestone,  and  agricultural  produce,  to  other 
parts  of  France. 

Cmsar  had  grain  magazines  at  Cabillonum ; and  it  became 
the  capital  of  Burgundy  under  Gontram.  In  1273,  Edward 
I.  of  England,  being  invited  to  a tournament  on  his  retuim 
from  Palestine  attended  with  one  thousand  men-at  arms:  and 
some  dispute  havingarisen.  the  English  attacked  the  Krench. 
killed  a great  number  of  them,  and  left  the  tilting-ground 
strewed  with  the  dead.  This  event  is  known  as  the  '‘little 
war  of  Chalon.’’  The  town  suffered  considerably  from  the  (dvil 
wars  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  from  the  invasion 
of  the  allies  in  toI4.  Iler-e  the  famous  Ahelar-d  died,  in  1142. 

CH  ALt)  ).  chd'loo'.  a village  of 'I'hibet.  midway  between  two 
lakes,  about  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Toshoo-loomboo.  Lat.  2s°  20' 
N.,  lott.  80°  25'  E.  One  of  the  lakes  is  much  venerated  by 
the  irrhabitants  of  Bootan,  who  fancy  it  to  be  the  haunt  of 
their  deities. 

CH.VL  l-^SE.  .shl'losst.  an  old  division  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Gascotry.  Its  capital  was  S .Sever.  It  is  now 
comprised  in  the  department  of  Landes. 

CH  ALTON,  ch.iPtpn.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

CH  ALU.S.  shd'lUceL  (anc.  Ca^druin  L/dcif  P)  a town  of 
France,  d •partrnent  of  Haute-Vienne.  17  miles  S.W.  of  Limo- 
ges, on  the  Tardouer-e.  Pop.  in  1S62.  2053.  It  consists  of 
an  upper  and  lower  town,  in  the  former  of  whldi  are  the 
rernaiirsof  the  castle  of  Chabrol,  beneath  whidi  Ridiard  I. 
of  Englatrd  (Coeur-de-Li  m)  was  mortally  wourtded  in  1199. 
Near  it  is  the  vast  ruined  fortr<-ss  of  Montbrun. 

CHA  LC.''U.'^.  a river  of  North  Gerinatty.  iSee  T'a.wis. 

CH.AL'VI.NGTO.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

CH LV1PE.ATE  SPK 1 NGS.  a smalt  village  in  the  S.  part 
of  Met  ! wet  her  co..  Georgia.  64  miles  W.  of  Alacon. 

CIIALYB  IN.  See  Aleppo. 

CHAM.  See  Eovpt. 

CH.A.M.  Kim.  a par  ish  and  village  of  Switzerland,  at  the 
N.  end  of  the  Lake  of  /,ug,  3 miles  W.N.W.  of  Zug. 

CH  A.M.  Kdtn.  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Cham,  30  miles 
N.E.  of  Ratisbon 
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CHAM,  shim,  a maritime  town  of  Siam,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  70  miles  S.W.  of  Bangkok. 

CHAM. A,  chl/ml.  a river  of  South  America,  in  A'eneznela; 
enters  Lake  Maracaybo,  lat.  9°  N.,  and  Ion.  72°  W.,  near  its 
S.  extremity,  after  a N.  course  of  about  75  miles. 

CHAM. A.  shd,/md,  a river  of  Guinea,  enters  the  Atlantic 
26  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  after  a S.  course,  esti- 
mated at  76  miles.  At  its  mouth  is  the  village  of  Chama, 
with  the  Dutch  fort  St.  Sebastian. 

CH.AMAHATCHHE,  a post-office,  Tallapoosa  co.,  Alabama 

CHAMALAKI.  See  Shumalvri. 

CH.AMALIERES,  shl'ml'le-aia',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Puy  de  Dome,  2 miles  W.  of  Cler  mont.  Pop.  16‘22. 
It  has  a church  of  the  4th  century,  and  manufactures  of 
paper.  In  its  vicinity  are  mineral  springs. 

CH.AMBERET,  sb5.Nt'br.'i/  or  shfiin'beh-rii/,  a market-town 
of  France,  department  of  Correze,  21  niiles  N.N.W.  of  Tulle. 
Pop.  26.33. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  clilmtoer-lin,  a post-office  of  Allen  co., 
Indiana. 

CHAMBERLAIN’S  CORNERS,  a village  of  Canada  West, 
CO.  of  Leeds,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Brockville.  Pop.  120. 

CHAMBERS,  chimtoerz.  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Ala» 
bama,  bordering  bn  Georgia,  has  an  area  of  775  sriuare  niiles. 
The  Chattahoochee  River  forms  part  of  the  E.  boundary,  and 
the  Tallapoosa  flows  through  the  county.  The  surface  is 
uneven;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  Montgoqiery  and 
West  Point  Railroad  passes  through  the  country.  Capital, 
Chambers  Court  House.  Pop.  23,214,  of  whom  11,365  were 
free,  and  11,849  slaves. 

CHA.MBERSBURG,  chlm'berz-bucg,  a flourishing  bo- 
rough, capital  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvani.a,  is  plea.santly 
situated  on  the  Conecocheague  Creek,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cuinbc-rland  Valley  Railroad  with  the  Franklin  Railroad,  45 
miles  S.ti . of  llaiTishnrg,  and  l-M  miles  W.  of  I hiladelphia. 
Ii  is  connected  by  good  turnirike-roads  with  Baltimore,  Pitts- 
burg, and  Philadelphia,  ami  by  railroad  with  I hiladelphia, 
Hai’risburg.  Ac.  The  dwellings  are  mostly  built  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  the  town  exhibits  a general  appearance  of  neat- 
ness, comfort,  and  prosperity.  It  has  a hue  conrt-house,  a 
bank,  a large  academy,  a female  seminary,  10  churches,  and 
2 newspairer-offices.  It  is  sur  rounded  by  a highly  cultivated 
and  populous  country,  foiniing  part  of  the  great  limestone 
valley  which  extends  along  the  S.E.base  of  the  Blue-Mountain. 
The  highest  jioints  ol  the  ridge  in  Franklin  couirty  are  esti- 
mated at  about  1500  feet  above  the  valley.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  wool,  flour,  paper’,  anrl  iron.  Pop.  5‘255, 

CHA.MBERSIlURG,  a villageof  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  140 
miles  N.E.  of  Colrrmhus. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
Ohio,  S miles  N.  of  Dayton. 

CHAMBEBSBURG,  a village  of  Fountain  co., Indiana,  on 
Coal  Cr-eek.  8 ndles  E.  of  Covington. 

CHA.MBERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  irlank-road  from  NewAlbany  to  Paoli,  38  inilosW.N.W. 
of  the  former. 

Cl  I AMBERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois,  60 
miles  W.  of  SpriugCeld. 

CHAMBERSBURG.  a post-village  of  Clark  co.,  Missouri, 
150  miles  N.  by  E.  of  .Telferson  City. 

CHAMBERS  COURT-HOUSE,  or  LAFAYETTE,  capital 
of  Chambers  co.,  Alabanra,  16  ntiles  E.  by  S.  of  Tuscaloosa. 
It  contains,  besides  the  corrrrty  building,  a printing-office 
aitd  sever’al  storr-s.  Pop.  1113. 

CHAMBERS  CREEK,  Texas,  flows  through  Ellis  co.,  and 
unites  with  the  Waxahachi  in  .xavarr-o  co. 

CHAMBERS  CREEK,  a post-office  of  .\avarro  co.,  Texas. 

CHA.MBER'SI A,  a village  of  Liberty  co.,  Texas,  near  the 
N.  exti’emity  of  Galvestotr  Bay. 

CHA.MBERS  MI  LLS.post-office.Brrckingham  co.,Virginia. 

CHA.M'BERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co.,  Arkansas. 

Cl  I AMHERTI V,  shSM'b^R-tiV.y''-',  a famorrs  viiryard  of 
France,  departirrent  of  Cote  d Or,  6 niiles  S.  of  Dijon.  It 
prodrrces  atmually  from  130  to  loO  pipes  of  the  finest  growth 
of  Burgtrndy  wine. 

CHAMBERY,  shSivi'bl'ree',  or  CHAMBERRY,  (L.  Cham- 
ber iacani  or  Ca  m peri  a Cl  tin,)  A c\ty  France,  capital  of  thede- 
partnrent  of  Savoy  Proper,  on  the  Leys.se,  45  miles  S.S.W.  cf 
Geneva.  Pop.  in  i842, 15,916;  or,  inciuding  garrison,  17,843. 
It  has  one  good  street,  and  some  squares  adorned  with  louii- 
tains.  but  it  is  otherwise  iri-eguTarly  laid  out,  and  dull. 
Public  walks  replace  its  levelled  fortifications.  The  principal 
buildings  ai’e  the  old  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  a cathedr  al, 
4 convents,  and  3 bai  i-acks.  It  is  an  archbishop's  .si«.  the  I’e- 
sidence  of  the  military  governor,  and  seat  of  the  superior  ti-i- 
bunal.  and  academy  of  Savoy : and  it  has  a royal  .lesuits'  cob 
leire.  societies  of  agViculture  and  contmerce.  a public  library 
with  16.060  volumes,  many  charitable  institution.-!,  ana  a 
magnificent  morru-rnent  to  C.errer’al  De  Boigrre:  nrarrulactorie.-! 
of  silk,  gauze,  aird  other  fabr’ir-s.  lace.  hats,  leather . and  soap, 
and  a trade  in  metals,  liqueurs,  and  the  wines  of  rts  vicirrity. 
Chambery  was  fourrded  about  the  tenth  cerrtury,  artd  re- 
mained under  feudal  lor-ds  till  12.30.  when  it  was  cede<l  to 
Thomas,  fir-st  Courrt  of  Savoy,  who  built  the  castle.  v\  h&ie  the 
Priuces  of  Savoy  resided  till  the  gover-nment  was  remo-'Hd  to 
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Turin.  This  castle  w.is  burnt  in  174.5.  and  aprain  in  179S,and 
restored  in  18  )3.  On  September  24,  1792.  the  t;;'t(*s  of  tlie 
town  were  opened  to  tiie  French,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
(he  .lepartinent  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  retained  it  till  the  second 
treaty  of  Paris,  on  November  29,  1815.  St.  Real  and  Count 
Xavier  le  Mai.stre  .vere  born  in  Cbambery.  In  its  vicinity  is 
the  chateau  of  Charmettes,  once  the  residence  of  Rousseau. 

CII.4M'BLISSBURO,  a postrvillage  of  Bedford  co.,  Virginia. 
150  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

CHA.MBLY,  sh(5M'blee',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Oise,  20  t'liles  S.S.F.  of  Beauvais.  Pop.  in  1852,  1321. 

CIIA.5IBIjY,  shdm9)lee,  (Fr.  pron.  shSw'blee^,)  a county  of 
Canada  Fast,  bounded  on  the  by  the  St.  iaiwrence,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  Sorel  or  Richelieu  River;  has  an  area  of  211 
square  miles.  The  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad 
traver.ses  this  county.  The  chief  staples  are  oats,  hay,  fla.x, 
wool,  and  tob.acco.  Pop.  20,570. 

CIIA.MBLY,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Chambly. 
18  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Montreal.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
contains  4 churches,  8 stores,  a cotton  factory,  paper mills, 
chair  factory,  and  several  hotels.  There  is  a fort  here, 
erected  by  the  French  in  1711.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  about  5l)0. 

CIIA.MBO.N,  shd.M'biNot,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Creuse, ontheTardes. 20miles  E.ofCueret.  Pop. in  1852.2182. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Camhnv/cmsfs, 
and  (lallic. Roman,  and  early  Frankish  remains  are  found  here. 

CIIA.MBCN,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute- 
Loire,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Ys.sengeaux.  Pop.  2400. 

CIIA.MBON  FEUCEROLLES,  shfiM'bbNo'  foh'zheh-rolP,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  4 miles  S.W.  of  St. 
Etienne.  Pi  p.  1730. 

CII  A-MBORl).  shftM'bou',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Lo’r-et-Cher.  arrondissement,  and  8 miles  E.  of  Blois,  on 
the  Cosson.  It  has  a magniticent,  chateau,  commenced  by 
Francis  I.,  and  finished  by  Louis  XIV..  formerly  one  of  the 
finest  royal  castles  in  France.  It  was  long  the  residence  of 
Stanislas  Leezinsky.  King  of  Poland;  was  presented  by  Louis 
XV.  to  .Mareidial  Saxe  in  1745,  by  Louis  XVI.  to  the  family 
of  Polignac.  and  by  Napoleon  to  Marechal  Berthier.  and 
purchased  by  subscription  in  1821  for  the  Due  de  Bordeaux. 
The  park,  which  is  about  21  miles  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  by  walls,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

ClI.l.MBOULlVE.  shftM'boo'leevL  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Eorreze,  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  3000. 

C1I.A.MBI!.\Y.  a town  in  the  island  of  Gozo.  See  Gozo. 

ClI A.M-CALL.\0.  shdm'k.dl-lowL  an  island  in  the  China 
Sea.  olf  the  E.  coast  ot  Cochin-China,  30  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Turon.  T.at.  15°  54'  N.,  Ion.  108°  28'  E.  It  is  well  culti- 
vated. and  has  a vill.tge  and  a small  harbor  on  its  S.lVk  side. 
The  filse  Cham-Callao  is  an  islet.  20  miles  south-eastward. 

C1I.\ME  (chd'md)  POINT,  a headland  on  the  S.W.  coast 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Lat.  8°  40' IS"  N.,  Ion.  79°  40' IV. 

CII.V.MISSO  i^kd-mist.so)  ISLAND.  Russian  America,  is  in 
Kotzebue's  Sound,  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Good  Hope, 
i^at.  00°  13'  12"  Ion.  101°  40'  W.  Shores  steep,  except  on 
Us  E.  side.  Its  highest  point  is  231  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

CM  AMO  or  SlIA  MO,  a desert  of  Asia.  See  Goal. 

Cll.\.MOOtKV.  a town  of  Ilindostan.  Berar  dominions,  on 
the  Wynegunga  River,  85  miles  S.E.  of  Nagpoor. 

CII.\.MOR,ERIL.  See  CnUiMoiiERKEL. 

CII.VMOUNI,  shTmoo-nee''.  or  CHAMONIX,  shd'mo-nee^ 
i valley  of  the  Sardinian  States,  province  of  Faucigny.  forms 
,he  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Arve.  above  the  valley  of 
Servoz.  Length  from  N.K.  to  S.W.,  12  miles:  breadth,  from 
1 to  6 miles;  elevation  above  the  sea  at  the  village  of  Cha- 
mouni.  3425  feet.  'I'his  valley  is  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
Alps  lor  its  picturesque  sites  and  the  wild  grandeur  of  its 
mountains  and  glaciers.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  m.ass 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  .N.  by  Mont  Breven  and  the  Aiguilles 
Rouges,  p.art  of  the  range  whiidi  se))arates  Savoy  from  the 
Valai.s.  The  glaciers  which  descend  into  the  valley  from 
Mont  Blanc,  among  which  is  the  Mer  de  Gl.ice,  are  the 
grandest  in  (he  .\lps.  The  climate  of  the  valley  is  extremely 
rigorous  in  winter,  which  lasts  from  October  to  May.  during 
which  time  snow  usually  covers  the  lowei  ground  to  the 
depth  of  3 feet.  'I’he  summer  is  short  and  waiiii.  (mean 
temperature  at  Le  Prii'ure,  41°  Fahr.)  Soil  infertile,  but 
well  cultivated,  produces  a considerable  supply  of  grain 
and  fruits:  cattle  are  extemsively  reared,  and  the  honey  is 
excellent.  The  valley  contains  the  3 parishes  of  Chamouni. 
Argenti^re.  ami  Ouches.  Pop.  2528. 

CIIA.MOUN  1 or  CHAMONIX  or  LA  PRIEURii,  id  pre-uh'- 
rd/.  the  principal  village  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arve.  12  miles  E.  of  Sallemdie.  Pop. 
1800.  It  has  several  good  inns,  and  supplies  guides  and 
mules  for  visiting  the  sublime  scenery  in  its  vicinity.  It 
has  been  visited  by  more  than  3000  strangers  in  one  season. 

CH .V.NIP.-VG  V E,  shi'iM'pda',  an  old  French  provitice.  of 
which  the  capital  w;ts  Troyes,  now  forming  the  gretiter  por- 
tion of  the  4 departments  of  Ardennes,  Marne.  Aube,  and 
tIaute-Marne,  and  part  of  those  of  Aisne.  Seine-et- .Marne, 
and  Yonne.  This  country  was  long  governed  by  native 
princes  of  Champagne,  and  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
France  by  the  marriage  of  Philippe  le  Bel  with  Jeanne  de 
Navarre  in  1286.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
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Champagne,  the  first  of  which  comprised  the  di<!tj|c(8  of 
Remois,  capital.  Rheims;  Pert  hois.  ca|)ital.  'Vitry-1-Fran9aie; 
Rethelois,  capital.  Bethel;  and  the  principality  ( f 8eda'i; 
and  the  second.  Chamf)agne  proper,  cajjital.  Troyes  : Vallage, 
capital.  Joinville;  Bassigny,  capital,  Langres;  and  Le  Seno 
nais.  capital.  Fens. 

CH.\.V11*AGNE,  a district  of  France,  in  the  departments 
of  Charente  and  Charente-Inferieure.  forming  part  of  the 
arrondissements  of  Faintes,  Jonzac,  ai;d  Cognac,  (.'elebrated 
for  its  white  wine.s.  and  the  excellent  brandy  called  C<  gnae. 

CIIA.MPAG.V  EY.  shbM'i)ln'yri/,  a town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Haute-Faone,  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Vesoul.  Pop.  it. 
1852,  .3:52s.  In  its  vicinity  coal  is  worked,  and  cherries  fm 
kirschwasser  are  largely  cultivated. 

CHA.MPAGNOLE,  .shfiM'pdn'yoP,  a town  of  France,  do 
partment  of  Jura,  on  the  Ain.  here  cro.s.sed  by  a high  bridge. 
18  miles  E..N.E.  of  Lons-le-Faulnier.  Pop.  in  ls52.  3179.  It 
has  manufactories  of  nails  and  iron  wire,  a large  weekly 
market,  and  H annual  fairs. 

CHAIM  PAG.NOLLE,  sham'pan-yoP,  a small  post-village  of 
Union  CO..  Araansas.  on  the  AVashita  River,  about  139  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Little  Rock.  The  cotton  raised  in  the  vicinity 
is  shipped  here. 

CHA.M  PAG  NOLLE  CREEK,  of  Arkansas,  flows  through 
Calhoun  co.  into  Washita  River. 

CH.\.MPA1GN,  sham-pAiR,  a county  in  the  AV.  central 
part  of  Ohio,  contains  about  390  sciuare  miles.  It  is  inter- 
.sected  by  .Alad  River,  and  al.so  drained  by  Buck  and  other 
creeks.  About  half  of  the  surface  is  level,  and  the  remain- 
der undulating,  'i'he  soil  is  very  productive.  Mad  River 
furnishes  excellent  water-power.  'Ihe  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railia)ad,  and  by  other 
raili'oads.  Capital,  Urbanna.  Poi).  22,698. 

CUA.AIPAIGN,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head 
sti’ciims  of  the  Kaskaskiii,  Embarras,  and  A'ermillion  Rivers, 
and  traversed  in  the  N.W.  part  by  the  North  Fork  of  San- 
gamon River.  The  surface,  as  the  name  indicates,  consists 
of  an  oj)en  plain  or  prairie,  interspersed  with  small  groves 
of  good  timber.  'Phis  comity  compi'ises  a jiart  of  the  GraTid 
Prairie.  'I'lie  .soil  is  deep,  fertile  and  durable,  'i’he  Chicago 
branch  of  the  Central  Railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Cajiital,  Urb.anna.  Pop.  14,629. 

CH AAIP.\.\AGUR.  cham-pa-na-gtir',  a considerable  town 
of  British  India,  pre.sideiicy  of  Bengal,  3 miles  AV'.  of  Bogli- 
poor,  with  a remarkable  Mohammedan  tomb. 

CHAMPAUBERT.  shftM'pO'baiiR.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Marne,  27  miles  AV.S.AA'.  of  Chalons.  Here  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Russian  and  Prus.sian  army  received 
a check  from  Napoleon’s  troops,  February  10,  1814. 

CH.AMPDENIERS,  .sliSviMeh-ne-At.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Deux-F6vres.  4 miles  N.  of  Niort.  Pop.  in  l!'52, 
1424.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  preparation  of  butter,  and  has 
important  cattle  fairs. 

CH.A.AIPEIX.  shftvi'pA/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Puy-de-Dome.  on  the  Couze,  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Clermont. 
Pop.  in  1852.  1864. 

CH.AAIPIGNY,  shfiM'peen'yee^ several  villages  of  France, 
the  principal  in  the  dej)artment  of  Feine.  8 miles  E.S.E.  of 
Paris,  with  a population  in  1852.  of  1610.  Here  are  the  cha- 
teau and  extensive  park  of  Cueilly,  and  a chapel  with  re- 
markable painted  glass,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  Ft.  Louis. 

CH.AAUPIGN.  a post-township  of  Jefferson  co.,  New  A’ork, 
on  Black  River,  25  miles  E.  of  .Sackets  Harbor.  Pop.  2132. 

CH.AMPION,  a post-township  in  the  AV.  central  part  of 
Trumimll  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  924. 

CH.AAUPION  B.\Y,  a liay  of  Australia,  on  the  S.AV.  coa.st 
of  Geelvk  Channel : lat.  28°  47'  S..  Ion.  114°  36'  E.  'The  depth 
of  the  bay  is  regular,  with  5 and  6 fathoms,  the  bottom 
consistitig  of  fine  white  sand.  It  was  visited  by  Captain 
Stoki's  in  1840,  who  gave  it  its  present  name. 

CIIA.AIPION  SOU'i’H  ROADF.  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.. 
New  York. 

CH.VMtpiONA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Tennessee. 

CHAMPL.\IN,  sham-plAne',  LAKE,  between  the  states 
of  New  A'ork  and  A’ermont.  extends  from  AVhitehall  in  New 
York,  in  about  43°  30'  N.  lat.  northward  a few  miles  across 
the  Canada  line,  to  45°  6' N.  lat.  It  lies  between  7:3°  and 
7:5°  :30'  AV'.  Ion.  Extreme  length,  about  130  miles.  Its 
breadth  varies  fi'om  i mile  to  10  miles,  and  its  depth  from 
.50  to  280  feet.  If  we  include  the  expanse  embracing  the 
large  islands,  the  breadth  in  its  widest  part  will  amount  to 
15  miles.  Its  coast  line,  including  sinuosities  is  estimated 
at  2)^0  miles.  'I'he  principal  sti-eams  flowing  into  it  are  the 
Faranac,  Chazy,  Au  Sable,  Mis.sisquoi,  and  AVinooski,  the 
outlet  of  Lakes  George  and  AVood.  and  other  creeks.  Its 
principal  outlet  is  the  Sorelle  or  Richelieu  River,  which  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  50  miles 
below  Montreal.  It  contains  many  islands,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  North  and  South  Hero,  La  Alotte,  and 
Schuyler.  'I'he  A'ermoTit  shores  of  this  lake  are  for  the  most 
part  fertile  and  highly  cultivated,  while  those  of  New  York 
are  wild,  rocky,  and  barren,  rising  into  vast  mountains  in- 
terspersed with  lakes,  but  containing  but  little  or  no  bottom 
lauds.  In  favorable  weather,  Lake  Champlain  presents  to 
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lh<>  traveller  tIpiws  of  surpassin"  beauty  and  masruifieeuce, 
ainiiy  of  the  principal  peaks  both  of  tlie  Adii-ondack  }iroup. 
in  i\ew  York,  and  of  the  Green  Mountains,  in  Vermont, 
bein.Lf  visible  from  the  steamboats,  as  they  pass  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  Its  waters  abound  with  salmon, 
trout,  pike,  and  other  fish.  Lake  Champlain  affords  excel- 
lent conimercial  facilities.  By  means  of  the  Chambly  Canal 
and  Sorel  River  improvements,  a free  navigation  has  been 
opened,  both  with  the  great  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Champlain  Canal,  by  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Ilud.son  River  and  Erie  Canal,  .secures  an 
uninterrupted  water  communication  with  New  Y'ork  City 
and  the  princip.il  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  The 
tot.il  amount  of  the  commerce  of  the  lake,  in  1846,  was 
valued  ataliout  $11,000,000;  in  1847,  at  $17,000,000;  and  in 
1851.  at  above  $J6, 000.000.  In  the  last-named  sum  was 
included  above  10,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  OOoo  tons  of  bloom 
and  bar  iron,  and  neai  ly  3000  tons  of  pig-iron  from  New 
York,  and  above  116,000.000  feet  of  lumber,  chiefly  from 
Canada,  all  of  which  passed  from  the  lake  to  the  Champlain 
Canal.  It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  commerce  of  Lake 
Ch.implain.  in  the  year  above-named,  employed  about  200,000 
tons  of  shipping,  (taking  the  aggregate  entrances  and  clear- 
ances.) and  nearly  12.000  men.  The  enrolled  and  licensed 
tonnage  of  the  two  di.stricts,  Burlington  and  Champlain, 
(port  of  entry.  Blattsburg.)  in  the  year  1852.  was  12  915, 
(the  former  5.657.  and  the  latter  6,258  tons,)  of  which  4,941 
tons  Were  employed  in  steam  navigation. 

The  following  exhibits  the  Canadian  trade  of  the  two  dis- 
tricts for  1850  and  1851 : 


Commerce. 

Burlington  District. 

Champlain  District. 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

Exports  of  domestic  pro- 
t tiuoe 

$651,677 

$458,006 

$322,378 

$375,549 

E.xiioi  ts  of  foreign  mer- 
chandi.se 

294.182 

309,566 

316,843 

373,453. 

Tnfril  evpnrt.s .......... . 

945.S59 

767,572 

669,221 

749,002 

Total  imports 

607,466 

266,417 

465,686 

294,284 

Total  commerce 

Totiil  commerce  of  the 

1,5.52.625 

1.074.604 

1.036.969 

1.046,286 

1,074,604 

1,043.286 

lake  wiUi  Canada 

$2,6-6,929 

1$2,077,275 

Navigation  on  Lake  Ch.amplain  usually  commences  about 
•he  1st  of  April,  and  continues  open  till  near  December.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  five  daily  steamers  ply  between  W hitehall 
and  .><1.  .lohn's,  Canada,  touching  at  Burlington.  Plattsburg. 
St.  Albans.  &c.  The  name  Champlain  is  derived  from  that 
of  .-^.imuel  Champlain,  a French  naval  officer,  who  discovered 
this  lake  in  16u9. 

C1I.\.'II’LA1N.  a collection  district  on  the  New  York  side 
of  Lake  Clnunplain.  which  see. 

ClI.\.MI’L.\i.N.  a post-village  and  township  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Champlain,  in  Clinton  cO.,  New  York,  about 
164  miles  N.  by  H.  of  Alliany.  on  Chazy  River,  which  alfords 
water-power,  and  on  the  .Ntn-thern  Railroad,  which  connects 
Rouse's  Point  with  Ogdensburg.  It  is  comprised  iti  the 
Champlain  collection  district,  and  carries  on  some  trade  by 
the  Cliazy  River,  whicii  is  navigable  for  small  craft.  The 
village  contains  several  churches,  an  jicadeiny,  and  a na- 
tional liank.  It  has  manufactures  of  iron  and  other  articles, 
poll,  of  the  township,  5857. 

CIIA'MPL.VIN.  .sham-pl.-ine',  (Fr.  pron.  sh6M'pl!\N«C)  a 
county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Canada  East,  bordering  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  has  an  area  of  6200  siiuare  miles.  It 
is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  River  St. 
Maurice,  and  contains  numerous  small  rivers  and  lakes. 
The  chief  .staples  are  tlax  and  maple-sugar.  Pop.  13.896. 

ClI.y.MPLAI.V.  a pos1-vill;ige  of  Canada  Ea.st.  in  the  above 
county,  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  75  miles  S.W.  of  Quebec.  It 
contains  a ch  nrch.  3 stores,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  about  750. 

CHAM  IMM'I'l’E  shiivi'pleett.  a town  of  France,  department 
of  11  lUte-Sarme,  29niilesM'.of  Yesoul.  Pop.  in  1852.  3101. 

Cll.C.M  P.\  I ER.S,  sh0Mp'ne-;P.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  ('haiente.  5 miles  N.N'.E.  of  Angouleme.  Pop.  in 
1852.  4102. 

Cll.iM'Pl>.\G^  a post-office  of  Clarion  co.,  Oregon. 

CIl.VM  Pi/i’ON.  ch.im-po-toiP.  a maritime  village  of  Cen- 
tral .\merica.  in  Yucatan,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Cham- 
poton.  Cainpeachy  Bay,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  35  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Campeachy. 

Cli.VMPROND.  sh?i.^•«'pr(\^'o^  a town  of  France,  departs 
nient  of  Eure-et-Loir,  13  miles  E.N'.E.  of  Nogeut-le-Rotrou. 
Pop.  K71. 

CHA.MPROND.  a vill.age  of  France,  department  ofSarthe, 
28  miles  S.E.  of  .Mainers,  with  iron  foundrii'S.  Pop.  185. 

CII.C.MP.'^AUR.  shiY\“'.soK/.  a distrietof  France,  in  the  old 
province  of  Dauphine:  now  comprised  in  the  departments 
of  llautes-Al[>es  and  Drome.  Chief  town.  St.lk.mnet.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants,  who  formed 
part  of  the  flock  of  Felix  Nelf. 

CllAMPSEGRET  sh(iN«'sfh-gr;l/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
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p.artment  of  Orne,  4^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Domfront.  Pop.  3843 
It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  iron  foundries. 

CIIAMPTERCIER,  sh6N«'t^R'se-d'.  a village  of  Fiance 
department  of  Basses-Alpes,  4 miles  \Y.  of  Digne.  Pop.  406 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Pierre  Gassend  o 
Gassendi. 

CIlAMTOCfi,  shfiN«'to's.V.  a town  of  Fiance,  department 
of  Maine-et-Loire,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Ixiire,  15  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Angers.  Pop.  1923.  Here  are  the  remair.s  of  the 
feudal  castle  of  the  infamous  Gil  de  Retz.  a savage  seigneur 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  called  “ Barhe  the  original 

of  Bluebeard.” 

CIIAMPTOCEAUX,  shSNo'to'.sy,  a village  of  France,  18 
miles  W.S.W.  of  the  above.  Pop.  1422. 

CIIAMUSCA,  sh4-moos'kd,  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Estremadura,  on  the  Tagus.  13  miles  N.N'.E.  of  Santa- 
rem.  Pop.  3200.  Excellent  red  wine  is  produced  in  its 
vicinity. 

CIIANAC.  sh3'nik^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Lo- 
zere.  on  the  Lot,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Mende.  Pop.  in  1852, 1830. 
It  has  manufactures  oi  serges. 

CIIAN'AIIACIPEE,  a post-office  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 

CIIANAK-KALESST,  sfid'o^k'-ki-l^s'see',  or  CTIANAKA- 
LASY.  (Turk.  “ PoDcastle.”)  Anatolia,  on  the  Dardanelles.  23 
miles  S.W'.  of  Gallipoli,  is  a town  of  2000  houses,  occupying 
a flat  point  opposite  the  Castle  of  Europe.  (Chelit  Bawri.  kA.- 
leett  baw'ree'.)  It  has  some  potteries,  whence  its  Turkish 
name. 

CIIANCAY,  ch3n-kP.  a seaport-town  of  Northern  Peru, 
capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  in  the  department  of 
Lima,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chancay  River,  in  the  Pacific,  40 
miles  N.N.W'.  of  Lima.  Pop.  of  the  prov  ince  in  1850.  25,600. 

CIIANCEAUX,  shfiNo'se/,  a town  of  France,  deparuneut 
of  Coic  d’Or,  18  miles  F,.  of  Semur,  near  the  Seine.  Pop. 
559.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  preserved  bar- 
berries. 

ClIANCF/FORD.  a post-township  of  York  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  Susquehanna  River,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 
Pod.  2181. 

CHANCE  ISLAND,  a sm.all  i.sland  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
on  the  lY.  coast  of  Lower  Siam,  about  35  miles  from  the 
main-land;  Lit.  (higlie.st  pe.ikj  9°  22'  N.,  Ion.  97°  53'  E. 

CH AN'CELLORSYILLE,  a po.sr-village  of  Spottsyl vania 
co.,  Virginia,  76  miles  N.  i>y  W'.  of  Richinund.  Here  tho 
Union  army  was  defeated  May  2 and  3,  1863. 

CHANCE  PR,\1H!IE,  a post-office  of  Burleson  co.,  Texas. 

CH A.NCFVVILLE,  a small  post- village  of  Monmouth  co., 
New  .Jer.eey. 

CHAN'DA.  a district  in  Hindostan.  Berar  dominions,  90 
miles  in  length,  and  60  miles  in  breadth. 

CHANDA  or  CHANVDA  H,atown  of  Hindo.stan,  capital  of 
the  above  district.  80  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nagpoor.  Lat.  2ti°  4'  N., 
Ion.  79°  22'  E.  Some  kjfty  stone  walls,  flanked  by  round 
towers,  enclose  a space  6 miles  in  circumf-rence,  occuiiied  by 
straggling  houses,  plantations,  ancRi  citadel.  It  was  taken 
by  the  British.  May  20,  1818. 

CllAN'DAHNEEt  or  CIllN'NANEE^,  a town  in  the  Pun- 
jab. province  of  Lahore,  capital  of  a district,  76  miles  S.  of 
Serinagur.  near  an  affluent  of  the  Chenaub. 

CH.YNDELEUR  (shan'de-loorQ  BAY,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of 
Louisiana,  between  St.  Bernard  parish  and  the  Chandeleur 
Islands. 

CHANDELEUR  ISLANDS,  E.  of  Chandeleur  B.ay.  and 
about  65  miles  N.  by  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
On  the  N.  end  of  the  northern  or  smaller  island  is  a fixed 
light.  55  feet  high.  Lat.  3U°  1'  N..  Ion.  88°  44'  'W. 

CHAN'DERCiyNA,  a considerable  town  in  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal.  58  miles  W.N.\Y.  of  Calcutta. 

CHAN'DEREEC  CHEN'DAREE'  or  CHI N'DAREE/,  a 
large  district  of  Hindostan.  province  of  Malwah,  N.E.  corner 
90  miles  in  length,  and  70  miles  in  breadth. 

CH.ANDEREE.  a town  in  this  district,  113  miles  S.  of 
Gwalior,  of  considerable  size,  and  has  a strong  hill  fort. 

CHANDEI  GIRL  chAn-der-ghAr'ree.  a fortified  town  of 
British  India,  pre.sidency  of  Madras  50  miles  N.  of  Arcot. 

CH.YNDERN AGORE.  shAn'dAn-n A-gAr.^  a town,  and  the 
principal  of  the  French  establishments  in  India,  Bengal  on 
the  Hoogly  River.  16  miles  N.N.W".  of  Calcutta.  I.nt.  22° 
51'  26"  N.,  Ion.  88°  22'  12"  E.  I‘rp.  in  1841,  35.895.  of  w horn 
283  were  Europeans.  It  is  well  situated,  well  built,  and 
clean,  but  dull  and  decaying,  its  cotton  manufactures  and 
general  trade  having  latterly  very  muih  decrea.scd.  It  vas 
settled  by  the  French  in  1676;  was  taken  by  the  British  in 
1759.  and  again  delivered  up  to  the  French  in  1816. 

CHANtDLER’S  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Talladega  co., 
Alabama. 

CH ANDtLERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CH.A.NDLERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Muskingum  co., 
Ohio,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Zanesville,  the  county  seat,  and  64 
miles  E.  of  Columbus,  has  several  churches  and  stores.  Pop 
near  300. 

CHANDLERSYILLE,  a small  village  of  Cass  co.,  Illinois. 

CHAN'DODE,  chAn'dSd',  a large  town  of  India,  Baroda 
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dominions,  on  the  Nerbudda.  35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Baroach, 
and  irreatly  venerated  by  Hindoos. 

CIIAN'DOllB'.  a large  and  strongly  fortified  town  of  Bri- 
tish India,  presidency  of  Bomba v,  on  a hill  range,  command- 
ing an  important  pass,  130  miles  N.E.  of  Bombay.  It  ca- 
pitulated to  the  British  in  1804  and  in  1818. 

CHAND'BOOR',  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  08  miles  N.E.  of  Delhi. 

Cil.A.NDBOOR.  a town  of  British  India,  on  the  Brahma- 
pootra. 40  miles  W.S.W.  ofComilla. 

CIIANERAh,  chd-nil-r5R,  a bay  of  Chili.  1 mile  N.  ofCar- 
risal  Bay,  well  sheltered  from  N.  and  S.  winds,  but  exposed 
to  gales  ft'om  the  S.W. 

Cll.ANERAL,  an  isKand  about  4 miles  W.  of  the  above 
bay.  is  2 miles  long : lat.  29°  1'  S.,  Ion.  71°  40'  W. 

CH.AN'CA  M.At  or  CHUNG  AM  All,  chun-gd'md,  a town  of 
Ilindostan,  Carnatic,  115  miles  S.IV.  of  Madras,  at  the  end 
of  a pass,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  has  a lofty  pagoda. 

CIIA.VG-CHKUN-CIIA.M,  chdng'che-oon'chdm/,  or  ST. 
JOHN’S  ISLAND,  on  the  S.  coast  of  China,  province  of 
Quangtong:  lat.  (S.  point)  21°  15'  N.,  Ion.  112°  50'  E.  It  is 
ab(  ut  15  miles  in  length. 

CH.ANG'CHOJ'FOO',  a city  of  China,  province  of  Fokien, 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Amoy,  which  is  merely  the  port  of  the  city; 
lat.  24°  35'  N..  Ion.  117°  50'  E.  It  is  situated  in  a valley  em- 
bosomed in  hills,  and  intersected  by  a river,  here  crossed  by 
two  bridges,  one  of  which  is  of  somewhat  singular  construc- 
tion, being  built  on  25  piles  of  .stones,  about  30  feet  apart, 
and  20  feet  high.  Large  beams  are  laid  from  pile  to  pile  : 
these  again  are  crossed  by  smaller  ones,  which  are  covered 
with  earth,  and  then  paved  with  enormous  blocks  of  granite, 
some  of  which  are  about  45  feet  long,  and  2^  feet  bi-oad. 
This  singular  structure  is  about  9 feet  wide;  half  its  length 
on  both  sides  is  occupied  with  shops.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a wall,  4^  miles  in  circumference,  the  inside  of 
which  is  thickly  planted  with  large  trees.  In  the  wall,  a 
gate  forms  an  entrance  for  foot  passengers,  and  a canal  for 
boats,  is  plactd  at  each  of  the  cardinal  points.  'The  streets 
a re  from  lO  to  12  feet  wide,  and  many  of  them  are  well  paved: 
the  shops  are  numerous,  and  well  furnished,  and  the  houses 
in  general  two  stories  high.  It  has  two  famous  but  dilapi- 
dated temples,  reputed  to  have  existed  for  1200  years.  This 
is  the  great  centre  of  the  silk  manutiicture  of  the  province, 
and  the  streets  present  a bustling  and  animated  appear- 
ance. In  the  suburbs,  which  are  extensive,  there  are  large 
tile  and  sugar  manufactories;  and  from  an  eminence  near 
the  city,  about  80  populous  agricultural  villages  may  be 
seen  in  a large  plain,  30  miles  long,  by  nearly  20  miles 
broad.  Pop.  of  city,  exclusive  of  suburbs,  variously  esti- 
mated from  Soo.OOO  to  1.000.000. 

CH.\.NG-CH;)0-F00,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Kiangsoo, 
75  miles  S.R.  of  Nankin  ; lat.  31°  55'  N..  Ion.  121°  4:3'  E. 

CH.ANG/j  shAx'o'zh;)/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe.  4 niiles  E.S.E.  of  Le  Mans.  Pop.  2815. 

CH.ANGK.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Mayenne, 

miles  N.  of  Laval.  Pop.  in  1852.  2,)46. 

CH.ANGERl,  Kin'gher-ee',  an  extensive  mona.stery,  in 
Turkish  Armenia,  pashalic  of  Erzroom,  20  miles  N.W.  of 
Moosh.  with  a church,  said  to  have  been  built  a.  d.  304.  Its 
literary  treasures  were  destroyed  by  the  Koords  during  the 
last  war  in  .Asia  between  the  Russians  and  Turks. 

CHA.NGURl  or  CHANGRI,  a town  of  Anatolia.  See 

KaNK  UiEK. 

CH.ANGiyW.ATER.  a village  of  Warren  co,,  New  Jersey, 
12  miles  S.K.  of  Belvidere. 

CII  ANG-M.AI.  chdng'mP,  a town  of  Laos,  on  theMe-kong; 
lat.  20°  lb'  N.,  Ion.  99°  2'  E.  Pop.  25,000. 

CHA.NGRI.  See  Kank.aree. 

CIl.A\G-SE-TCH  )U.  See  Shano-se-Choo. 

CHANG-SH  A.  chdng-shd/.  a city  of  China,  province  of 
Iloonan.  on  the  Hong-Kiang.  50  miles  S.  of  its  embouchure 
in  Lake  Tong-Ting-Hoo:  bit.  28°  18'  Ion.  11:3°  E. 

ClI  ANIKKS.  shd'ne  d'  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Charente-Inferieure,  4 miles  from  Saintes.  Pop.  2611. 

Cll  A.NCV.AH  )N.  a post-village  of  Mill  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  about  45  miles  S.W.  of  Chicago. 
Pup.  911. 

ClIANNARALASY.  See  Ch.^nak  Kelessi. 

CHA.NN  EL,  The.  See  English  Cha.nnel. 

CH.V.\’/NKL  LSL.AND.S,  a name  employed  to  designate  a 
g;oup  of  islands  in  the  English  Channel,  off  the  N.W.  coast 
of  France;  the  principal  being  .lersey.  Guern.'-ey,  Alderney. 
Serk  and  Ilerm,  (which  see.)  They  are  ofliciall3'  compri.-^ed 
in  the  Engli.sh  co.  of  Hants,  and  dioce.se  of  M inchester,  and 
are  the  only  portions  of  Normandj' now  belonging  to  the 
English  crown,  to  which  they  have  rem.iined  attached  ever 
since  the  Comiuest.  These  islands  are  a very  costly  ap- 
pemlage  to  the  British  crown.  They  have  been  fortified  at 
an  immense  expense,  and  their  defence,  in  time  of  war.  is 
supposed  to  cost  fully  51)0,090/,.  a year,  which  has  to  be 
wholly  defrayed  by  Britain;  the  total  revenue  collected  in 
the  islands  not  amounting  to  20.0J0/.  a year.  Pop.  in  1851, 
00,7.39. 

CII A N'NELKIIIK.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick. 

CH ANNl-KHAN-DIGOT,  chdn'ne-Kdn-de-got',  a thriving 
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town,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Ilindostan,  Bhawlpoor  dominions 
18  miles  N.E.  of  Khanpoor;  lat.  28°  .50'  N.,  Ion.  70°  54'  E. 

CIIAN'.MNGVILLE.  a post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa, 
about  SO  miles  N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

CHA.N-Sl,  a province  of  Chira.  Fee  Shan-.see. 

CIIANTELLK.  shfiNo't^lF,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Allier,  9 miles  N.  oftiannat.  on  the  Boul  le.  Pop.  2 J00. 

CHANTE.N  A Y.  sh6N«'tfh-n;\/,  a town  of  France,  dc  «rt- 
ment  of  Loire-1  nferieure.  on  the  Loire,  1 mile  S.W  it 
Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852.  4966. 

CHANTENA  Y,  a village  of  France,  department  of.Nibvi’e, 
16  miles  S.E.  of  Never.s.  Pop.  1423. 

CH.ANTENAY,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe, 
15  miles  N.  of  La  Fieche.  Pop.  1:358. 

CII  ANTI  BUN  or  CHANTABON,  shdn'ta-bun',  a large 
inland  town  in  Siam,  on  a river,  near  its  mouth,  in  the 
Gulf  of  .''iam.  175  miles  S.E.  of  Bangkok.  It  exports  from 
30,900  to  40.900  piculs  of  pepper  annually,  with  cai  daniom.s, 
rosewood,  dyewoods.  shii)-timber,  hides,  horns,  ivory,  and 
gums;  and  neiir  it  are  some  mines  of  precious  stones. 
Many  junks  from  Canton  load  at  thi-  port. 

CHANTILnY,  shdn-tiPlee  or  sh6N“'tee'vee/,  (.«ee  Int.  XA'I. 
18.)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  on  the  Non- 
nette,  23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Paris.  Pop.  in  1852,  24.54.  It  has 
celelirated  mannfictures  of  lace  and  porcelain,  and  a bospi- 
tiil.  built  and  endowed  by  the  late  Prince  of  Condj : but  it 
owes  its  interest  to  its  ruined  castle  and  noble  domain,  long 
the  seat  of  the  Conde  family,  and  where  the  groit  Conde 
entertained  Louis  XIV.  in  a style  of  royal  magnificence. 
Thecastle.  one  of  the  finest  in  France,  Wits  destroyed  during 
the  Itevolution  of  179.3,  but  the  splendid  stithies  remain, 
and  the  fine  park  grounds,  ami  modern  (bateau  (lately  tlie 
property  of  the  Duke  d’.Auniale)  are  full  of  historic  memo- 
rials. The  Forest  of  Chiintilly  comprises  6790  acres  : in  it  are 
several  buildings  of  interest,  and  races  are  held  here  annu- 
ally in  May. 

CH.AN'/TILLY,  a post-office  of  Fairfax  co..  Virginia. 

CHANTILLY,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Mis.souri, 
about  .50  niiles  M’.N.M'.  of  Ft.  Louis. 

CIl.AN'rONN AY.  shftN«'ton'n'J.  a town  of  France,  dejiart- 
mentof  Vendee,  17  miles  E.  of  Bourbon-Vendee.  Pop.  29,13. 

CII  ANTGU.NG.  a province  of  China.  See  Shantoong. 

CH.A.NTRIGN ^ sh6N«'treen'yA',  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment and  7 miles  N.E.  of  Mayenne.  Pop.  1979. 

CII ANU.  shd'nii'  a village  of  France,  department  of  Orne. 
9 miles  N.  of  Doinfront.  Pop.  2722.  It  h.is  extensive  manu 
factures  of  hardware,  and  quarries  of  building-stone. 

CILANZ.A.  chduRhd,  a frontier  river  between  Sp.-tin  and 
Portugal,  (Andalusia  and  Alemte'o.)  which,  after  a S.S.M'. 
cour.'e  of  55  miles,  joins  the  Guadiana  near  Ahoutim. 

CH  AQ-DE-C  )UCE  shd'o'-d;l-koo'sii  or  ko  oo'sA,  a town  of 
Portugal,  in  Estremadura.  on  a hill,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Leira, 
with  .3990  inhabitants;  and  an  old  fortress.  Its  vicinity 
produces  good  wine. 

CHAO-KHING.  See  Shao-Khing. 

CHAO-NAIMAN-SOUME.  See  Tchad  Naiman  Soome. 

CHAO-NAN.  See  Sh.\o-nan. 

CH.AOS,  shd/os,  or  BIRD  ISLANDS,  several  small  rocky 
islets  of  South  Africa,  at  the  entrance  of  Algoa  Bay,  35  miles 
E.  of  Port  Elizabeth:  on  one  of  which  the  navig.ator,  Bar- 
tholomew Diaz,  perished  in  1590. 

CIIAO-TCHOJ.  See  Shao-Choo. 

CHAO- rCHDO,  chd'o-choo/.  or  'i’CIIAO-CIIEOU-FOU.  ch.Vo- 
chd-oo'-fee.  a city  of  China,  province  of  Quang-tong.  on  the 
Han-Kiang.  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  near  its  entrance  in 
the  China  Sea. 

CH  AO-TCHOU,  or  CII  AO-TCIIEOU-FOU.  See  Shao-Choo. 

CHAOURCE,  shd'oorss',  (anc.  CctusiacKm ?)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Aube,  on  the  Armance.  16  miles  S. 
of  Troyes.  Pop.  in  1852. 1540.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
has  a church  of  the  seventh  century. 

CHAOUSSY.  See  Tchaoossy. 

CII.AI’AD.A.  sh3-pi/dd,  a new  town  in  Brazil,  province  of 
Maranhiio.  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Rio  Grajehu.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  electoral  college  erected  in  1842. 

CHAP.AD.A,  a town  in  Brazil,  province  of  Minas  Geraes, 
N.E.  of  Fanado.  Pop.  2300. 

CHAPADA  DE  SANTA  ANNA,  shd-pd'dd  dd  sdn/tddn'nd, 
or  GUI  -M ARENS,  ghe-md-r§^'gs^  a town  in  Brazil,  the  oldest 
market-town  of  .Maf to  Grosso,  E.  ofCuiaba.  Pop.  4000. 

CHAPALA,  chd-pd'ld.  a considerable  lake  in  the  Mexican 
Confederacy,  between  the  states  of  IMichoacan  and  Guada- 
lajara; lat.  29°  20' N..  Ion.  from  102°  to  103°  25' M'.  Esti- 
mated area  1:30 ) square  miles.  It  contains  many  islanJi, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  Grande  de  Lerma. 

CH.AP.ARI,  chd-pd-ree',  a river  of  Bolivia,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Cochabamba,  and,  after  a course  of  abo  it  loO 
miles,  joins  the  Mamore  in  the  parallel  of  17°  5'  S. 

CH A/PEL-EN-LE-FRITH.  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of 
England,  co.  of  Derby,  4^  miles  N.  of  Buxton.  Pop.  in  1851, 
3214.  'I'he  town  is  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  and  neatly 
built.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  paper;  and  in 
its  vi'-inity  are  lead  and  coal  mines,  and  lime-works. 

CllAP'EL  H’LL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

CH  AP/EL  HILL,  a post  office  of  Monmouth  co.,  N ew  Jersey 
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OITAPEfj  [[TLL,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. is  ple.isantly  situated  on  New  Hope  Kiver,  an  affluent 
of  Cape  fear  Kiver,  28  miles  IV.N.W.  of  Kaleigh.  The  .situa- 
tion i.s  healthy,  and  the  water  good.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  at  this  place,  founded  in  1789,  is  a flourish- 
iny  institution.  See  JhWfi  o/Cb</c^e.s,  Appendix. 

iTI.\l’EL  HILL,  a thriving  post-village  of  Washington 
Texas,  120  miles  E.  of  Austin,  and  o miles  W.  of  Brazos 
Kiver.  It  is  situated  in  a healthy  and  populous  neighbor- 
hood. It  has  2 academies  (one  of  them  under  the  direction 
of  the  Methodists)  in  good  repute.  Fop.  1720. 

CHAPEL  lllUh,  a small  post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 42  miles  S.  of  Nashville. 

CH.\PEL  HILL,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio. 

CH.\PEL  HILL,  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Missouri. 

OHAPO'IL-IZ'OD,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  and  3 
miles  W.  of  Dublin,  on  the  Litfey.  Pop.  1575.  It  contains 
an  ancient  church  and  barracks. 

CHAPELLE  AGNON,  La.  Id  shiVlP  in'yiNo',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Am- 
bert.  Pop.  in  1852.  9903. 

CHAPELLE  AUX  BOIS,  La,  \k  sha'pSlP  o bwi  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Vosges,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Epinal. 
Pop.  1258. 

CHAPELLE  AUX  POTS,  La,  lA  shA'p^lP  o po,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Oise,  arrondissement  of  Beauvais, 
with  extensive  manufactures  of  pottery-ware. 

CHAPELLE  BASSE  MEK,  La,  lA  shd'pelP  hAss  main,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Loire-lnferieure,  10  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852,  4496. 

CHAPELLE  D’ALIGNE,  La,  lA  shd'p&lF  dd'leefi'.  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Sarthe.  arrondissement  of  La  Fleche. 
Pop.  1533. 

CHAPELLE  D’ANGILLON,  La,  lishd'p^lPdSNG'zhee'yAxo/, 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Cher,  19  miles  W.  of  San- 
cerre.  Pop.  in  1852.  837. 

CHAPELLE  D’AKMENTlilRES.LA,  Idshd'pJll'daR'mflNo'- 
te-aia/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Lille.  Pop.  in  1852,  2039. 

CHAPELLE  DES  MARAIS,  La,  Id  shd'p^ll  dd  md'rd,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Loire-lnferieure,  33  miles 
N W.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  1941. 

CHAPELLE  EN  YECJRS,  La,  Id  shd'p^lP  veh-koa',  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Dr6me,  25  miles  E.  of  N’alence. 
Pop.  in  18.52.  1309. 

CHAPELLE  J ANSON,  La,  Id  shd'p&lP  zh8x='sANe',  a town 
of  France,  department  of  llle-et-Vilaine,  5 miles  E.  of  Fou- 
geres.  Pop.  2031. 

CHAPELLE  LA  REINE.  La,  Id  shd'p^'lP  Id  rain,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  9 miles  S.W.  of 
Fontainebleau.  Pop.  in  1852,  867. 

CHAPELLE  ST.  DENIS,  La,  Id  shd'pSlP  sAn®  deh-neeC  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Seine,  3 miles  S.  of  St.  Denis, 
near  Paris,  of  which  it  is  a suburb.  Pop.  in  1852.  18.700. 

CHAPi'.LLE  ST.  .MESMIN,  La,  Id  chd'p^lP  sdxo  m§s'- 
md^o^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loiret,  arrondisse- 
meT)t  of  Orleans,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Tours.  P.  1271. 

CHAPELLE  ST.  SAUVEUR.  La,  Id  .shd'pMP  sL\«  so'vur/, 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  33  miles 
N.W.  of  Macon.  Pop.  1900. 

CHAPELLE  SUR  ERDRE.  La,  Id  shd'pfll'  ^Rd’r,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Loire-lnferieure,  5 miles  N. 
of  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1n52,  2554. 

CHAPELLE  VOLANT.  L.a,  Id  shd'p&lP  vo-1Sn«',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Jura,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Lons  le  Saul- 
nier.  Pop.  1907. 

CH  .\  P/EL  OF  GARIOCII,  (garIre-oK',)  a parish  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Abei'deen. 

CH .4G’I NVILLE.  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co..  Connec- 
ticut. 45  miles  W.  of  Hartford.  It  has  a large  blast  furnace, 
and  manuVactures  of  cutlery. 

CHAPINVILLE  or  CHAPINSVILLE,  a postrvillage  of 
Ontario  co..  New  York,  on  the  railroad,  4 or  5 miles  N.E.  of 
Caiiandaigua. 

CH.VP'L.VIN,  a villa'jre  of  Nelson  co.,  Kentucky,  15  miles 
E.  of  Bardstown.  has  1 tavern,  and  several  stores. 

CIlAPGilN.  a post-township  of  Windham  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, .30  miles  E.  of  Hartford,  on  Natchaug  Kiver.  Pop.  781. 

CHAPLi.N.  a post-office  of  Nelson  co.,  Kentucky. 

CHAPLIN,  a postrt)ffice  of  Lee  co..  Illinois. 

CHAP'LI.NTON,  a post-village  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  the  Big  Barren  Kiver.  about  130  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

CH.APCMAN,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  731. 

CHA  PM  AN,  a post-township  of  Snyder  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Susiiuehanna  River,  33  miles  N.  of 
Harrisburg.  Pop.  1764. 

CH. OILMAN’S  FOKD,  a post-office,  Tallapoo.sa  co..  Alabama. 

CH.\PCM AN VILLE,  a post-office  of  Logan  co.,  Virginia. 

CHAPNIEKS.  See  Cha.mpniers. 

CH.\PO'L.\  KIVER,  of  Florida  and  Alabama,  falls  into 
the  Ai)palachicola. 

CHAl’thV.  chd'p^o/  or  shd'poo'.  an  important  maritime 
town  of  China,  province  of  Che-kiang,  on  a promon- 
tory on  the  N.  side  of  the  estuary  of  Tshen-Tung,  (or 
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Tsien-Tang.)  60  miles  N.E.  of  Hang-chow-foo,  of  which  it  is 
the  port,  and  with  which  it  has  good  canal  communica- 
tion. Lat.  3o°  40' N.:  Ion.  120°  30' E.  Extensive  suburbs, 
the  principal  seat  of  trade,  stretch  along  the  shore;  and 
about  half  a mile  in  their  rear  is  the  walled  town,  5 miles  in 
circumference,  enclosed  within  which  is  the  ‘‘ Tartar”  town. 
The  harbor  is  shallow,  and  the  tides  here  are  very  rapid; 
but  the  roadstead  has  deep  water,  and  all  the  Chine.se  trade 
with  .Japan  is  conducted  from  this  port.  The  adjacent 
country  is  well  watered,  very  fertile,  a^^d  interspersed  with 
numerous  villages,  pagodas,  and  temples.  The  adjoining 
heights,  fortified  in  the  late  war,  were  captured  by  the  Bri- 
tish. after  a determined  resistance.  May  18,  1842. 

CHAPPAQUA,  chap-pil'kwa.  a post-village  of  Westchester 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  about  40  miles 
N.N.E.  of  New  York. 

CHAPI^ELL',  a post-office  of  Dallas  co..  Arkansas. 

CH.\l*PELL’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Newberry  district, 
South  Carolina. 

CHAP'KUNG^,  a town  of  Thibet,  on  the  Sutlej,  55  miles 
S.W.  of  Garoo.  Lat.  31°  27'  N. : Ion.  79°  33'  E.  It  is  the 
residence  of  Chinese  authorities. 

CHAP/TTCO,  a post-village  of  St.  Mary’s  co.,  Maryland, 
about  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Annapolis. 

CHAPULTEPEC,  chi-pool'ta-p^k/,  a strong  fortress  of 
Mexico,  situated  about  2 miles  S.AV.  of  the  metropolis.  It 
consists  of  a rock  ri.sing  to  the  height  of  150  feet,  and  crowned 
by  a castle.  Inside  the  castle  was  the  Military  College  of 
Chapultepec,  and  the  buildings  connected  with  it.  Cha- 
pultepec  was  taken  by  the  army  under  General  Scott  on  the 
r2th  and  13th  of  September,  1847.  and  previous  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 

CHAPUL'TEPEC.  a post-office  of  Blount  co..  Alabama. 

CIIAPUS,  Le,  leh  shS'piice^  a hamlet  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Charente-inferieure,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Marennes,  op- 
posite the  He  d’Oleron.  Pop.  345.  It  is  a fortification  of 
the  second  class,  and  its  small  port  is  defended  by  a fort. 

CHAKALAN,  chd-rd-lSnL  a town  of  Sonth  America,  in 
New  Granada.  140  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bogota. 

CHAKAMAKOTAN.  See  K.tRA]vi.\KOTAN. 

CHARAPOTO,  chd-r^  po'to.  a town  of  South  America,  in 
Ecuador.  110  miles  W.S.W.  of  Quito,  near  the  B.ay  of  Chara- 
poto.  i’acific  Ocean. 

CHAK'BAIU  or  CHOUBAR,  choo'bar^,  a large  and  well- 
sheltered  bay  of  Beloochi.'tan.  province  of  Mekran,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Lat.  25°20'  N.;  Ion.  60°  .30'  E.  On  the  E.  side 
of  its  entrance  is  the  town  of  Charbar,  with  1500  inhabitants, 
enclosed  by  an  earth  rampart,  and  gai-ri.soned  by  the  1 mam  of 
M uscat.  N.  of  this  are  the  ruins  of  the  Portuguese  settlement 
of  Teez.  probably  the  Tiz  of  Edrisi.  and  the  T/w?  of  Nearchus. 

CHARBONNIEK,  shaR'bon'ne-<V,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Puy-de-DOme,  9 miles  S.  of  Issoire.  It  has  coal- 
mines. 

CHAKBONNTEKES.  shaR'bon'ne-aiR/.  a village  of  France, 
dep.artment  of  Khone,  4 miles  W.  of  Lyons,  and  a place  of 
holyday  resort  for  its  inhabitants, 

(ill  AKCAS,  a city  of  Bolivia.  See  Chuquisaca. 

CHAKD.  a municip.al  borough,  town,  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Somerset,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Taunton.  Pop.  in. 
1851,  5297.  'The  town,  on  elevated  ground  and  well  Imilt, 
has  a large  market-place,  a handsome  church,  an  ancient 
town  hall,  originally  a chapel,  a well-endowed  poor’.s  hospital, 
a work-house  for  a union  comprising  89  .sejuare  miles,  and 
considerable  manufactures  oflace  and  woollen  goods.  The  bo- 
rough formerly  senttwouiembers  to  Parliament.  'I'he  Royal- 
ists were  here  signally  defeated  in  the  wars  of  Charles  I. 

CHAKDAK,  char'ddk(,  (anc.  vtwura.)  a lake  of  A.sia  Minor, 
in  Anatolia.  35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Degnizli.  Lat.  37°  55'  N.;  Ion. 
30°  E.  Length  from  E.  to  W.,  16  miles : breadth,  from  3 to 
4 miles.  Great  quantities  of  salt  are  collected  trom  it;  and 
the  village  of  Chardak  is  near  its  W.  extremity. 

CHAKDAK,  chau-ddk',  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bulgaria.  81  miles  N.E.  of  Silistria. 

Cn,A.IUDON.  a post-village,  capital  of  Geauga  co..  Ohio,  in 
Chardon  town.ship,  14  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  170  miles 
N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevated 
ridge,  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  It  has  3 
chin  ches,  a town-hall,  a newspaper  office,  2 cheese  factories, 
and  2 steam  saw-mills.  Pop.  of  the  township,  9.57. 

CHAKD'STOCK,  a parish  of  England. co.  of  Dorset. 

CHARE.N'rE.  shd'rfiNU,  a river  in  the  AVest  of  France, 
rises  in  the  department  of  Haute-Vienne,  about  14  miles 
N.W.  of  Chains,  flows  very  tortuously,  but  generally  AV., 
and.  after  a course  of  more  than  200  miles  through  the  de- 
partments of  Charente  and  Charente-lnfei  ieure.  enters  the 
Atlantic  opposite  the  Bland  of  Oleron.  Pidncipal  affluents, 
the  Boutonne  on  the  right,  and  the  Trouve  and  Ne  on  the 
left.  The  towns  of  Civray.  Kuffec,  Angouleme.  Jarn.ac, 
Cognac.  Saintes,  Tonnay-Charente,  Rochefirt,  and  8oubi.se 
are  on  its  lianks.  It  is  navigable  for  130  miles  from  the  sea 
to  Alontignac,  and  for  .steamers  as  high  as  Saintes. 

CHAKENTE.  a department  of  France,  situated  between 
lat.  45°  10'  and  46° 8' N.,  and  siirrounded  bv  the  departments 
of  Charente-inferieure.  Deux-Sevre^,  Vienne,  Ilaute-A  ienne, 
and  Dordogne.  Area,  2300  square  miles.  Pod.  in  1861.379,081, 
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Surface  undulating;  It  contains  many  deep  caverns,  as  that 
of  Kanco;;ne,  near  La  Rochefoucault;  hilly  in  the  N.K., 
where  there  are  many  shallow  lakes.  Principal  rivers,  the 
Charente  and  V'ieiine.  Soil  calcareou.s,  dry,  and  infertile, 
and  the  corn  produced  barely  suffices  for  home  consumption. 
Vineyards  comprise  112,(300  he.dares,  (278.130  acres,)  but 
the  wines  are  of  inf  M-ior  quality.  The  Cognac  and  .Jarnac 
brandies  are  from  this  department.  Woods  extensive,  and 
chestnuts  form  an  important  crop;  truffles  are  obtained  to 
the  value  of  300,000  francs  yearly.  Iron  and  gypsum  are 
the  principal  mineral  products;  iron-forging,  paper-making, 
distilling,  and  tanning,  the  main  branches  of  manufac- 
turing industry.  Capital,  Angouleme.  Charente  is  divided 
into  five  arrondissemeuts,  Angouleme,  Barbenieux,  Cognac, 
Conf  liens,  and  Ruff ‘C. 

Cll.V  d E.NT  E-IN  Kfi  31  EURE,  shl-rAxU-^No'fA'ree'uR',  a ma- 
ritime department  of  Western  France,  having  W.  the  Atlan- 
tic. (Bay  of  Biscay,)  S.  the  estuary  and  department  of  Gi- 
ronde, and  on  other  sides  the  departments  of  Vendee.  Ueux- 
Se  vres,  Charente.  and  Dordogne.  Area,  including  the  inlands 
of  Re  an<i  Oleron  2650  .square  miles.  Pop.  in  I8t3l,  481,060. 
Surface  level;  soil  generally  fertile.  Principal  rivers,  the 
Charente,  Boutonne.  and  S6vre-Niortaise.  Corn  more  than 
sulficient  for  home  consumption  is  produced;  and  wine  to 
the  estimated  value  of  800,000/.  annually,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  converted  into  brandy  or  vinegar.  Past  ores  good, 
and  live-stock  plentiful.  The  salt-works  along  tie  coiist  are 
the  most  valuable  in  France,  and  the  pilchard,  c/ster.  and 
other  fishei'ies  are  important.  Exclusive  of  ship  -building  in 
the  government  dock-yards  of  Rochefort,  &c.,  'l.e  principal 
manufactures  are  of  glass,  earthenware,  and  ( ather,  with 
some  coarse  woollens  and  soap.  Capital,  La  R ) helle.  This 
department  is  divided  into  .six  arrondissementr,  La  Rochelle. 
Jonzac.  .Vlarennes,  Rochef  irt.  Salutes,  and  St.  *ean  d’Angely. 

CII.VRENTG.N,  shi'r(5,\o't6NG',  a town  of  / ranee,  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ma”  le,  5 miles  S.E. 
of  Parks.  Pop.  in  1852,  3219.  It  is  plen  i.ntly  situated, 
and  has  many  country-houses.  A biid;"  of  ten  arches 
across  the  Marne,  which  has  been  freo'  ently  the  scene 
of  conflicts  for  the  military  possession  )f  the  capital,  is 
now  guarded  by  two  forts,  forming  par',  of  the  new  f )rti- 
fications  of  Paris;  the  bridge  unites  tli.<  village  with  the 
hamlet  of  Charenton  St.  Maurice,  where  there  is  a large  na- 
tional lunatic  a.sylum. 

CIIARE.N  r()N,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cher,  on 
the  Berri  Canal.  27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Boui’ges.  Pop.  1436. 

CllARENTJN,  shar'ren-ton/,  (Fr.  pron.  .shi'r6Na't6NG/,)  a 
post-village  of  St.  Mar3"’s  parish,  Louisiana,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  river  Teche,  80  miles,  by  water,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

CIl.VRENZ.VT.  shi'r6.\o'zl/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Puy-de-D(irae,  23  miles  W.N.W.  of  Riom.  Pop.  2211. 

ClIAR'FiELU,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

C1I.\1UF0RD.  a parLh  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

CII.kR'l  K All',  a town  of  .Afghanistan,  36  miles  N.  of  Ca- 
bool.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  flourishing,  and  has  a castle,  the 
residence  of  a local  chief  with  an  active  commerce  in  coarse 
cotton  cloths,  and  a transit  trade  across  the  Hindoo  Koosh; 
the  duties  from  both  sources  are  stated  to  amount  to  1000/. 
annually.  In  1841.  it  was  the  station  of  a British  garri.son, 
afterwards  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  its  retreat  to  Cabool. 

CH.AMllNG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CHAlllTE,  L.\,  li  shi'ree'td/,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ni6vre,  on  the  Loire,  here  crossed  by  a handsome 
bridge.  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nevers.  Pop.  in  1852,  4944. 

CHAR/ITON,  or  GRAND  CHARITON  RIVER,  of  Iowa 
and  Missouri,  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  Iowa,  and  flows  S.E.. 
through  Appanoose  county,  to  the  boundary  between  those 
states.  It  then  pursues  a southerly  course,  and  falls  into 
the  .Missouri  River  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Chariton  coun- 
ty. and  a few  miles  above  Glasgow.  Its  whole  length  is  es- 
timated at  250  miles,  for  about  50  of  which  it  is  navigable 
by  keel-boats.  Brandies. — The  East  Chariton  River  rises 
near  the  N.  border  of  Macon  county,  and.  flowing  first 
southward  and  then  S.W.,  enters  the  main  stream  in  Chari- 
ton county,  about  1 mile  from  its  from  its  mouth.  The 
Middle  Fork  rises  in  Macon  county,  and,  flowing  S.S.W., 
falls  into  the  East  Chariton  about  10  miles  N.  of  Glasgow. 

CHARITJ.N,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Missouri, 
has  an  area  of  740  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W. 
by  the  Missouri  River,  on  the  W.  by  Grand  River,  and  is 
intersected  by  the  Chariton  River,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  The  county  is  also  drained  by  Yellow  and  Wolf 
Creek-  The  surfaite  is  generally  undulating,  and  diversified 
by  forests  and  beautiful  prairies,  the  soil  of  which  is  fertile 
and  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  Stone  coal  and  limestone 
are  abundant  in  the  county.  The  streams  furnish  motive- 
power  for  mills.  Capital,  Keyteaville.  Pop.  12,662,  of  whom 
9723  w ere  free,  and  2s39  slaves. 

CHARITON,  a village  in  Chariton  co,.  Missouri,  near  the 
Missouri  River,  about  (12  miles  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

CHARITO'i,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa, 
about  .50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Des  Moines.  See  Appendix. 

CHARITON  Ml  LLS,  a small  village  of  Adair  co.,  .M  issouri. 

CH  ARITON  MILLS,  a village  of  Schuyler  co.,  Missouri, 
on  Chariton  River. 
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CHAR/ITY,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tennessee. 

CH.AR'JvJOEE',  a town  of  Independent  Toorkistan,  aha 
nat  and  65  miles  S.W.  of  Bokhara,  about  6 miles  S.  of  thi 
Oxus,  and  on  the  main  route  and  least  inhabited  spot  be- 
tween Bokhara  and  Persia.  Pop.  5900.  It  has  a fort,  a tole 
rable  bazaar,  and  some  trade  with  Oorghenj  (Urgheudjj  by 
the  Oxus. 

CHA  RKOV,  a government  of  Ru.s.sia.  See  K h arkov. 

CHARLBUllY,  charPbjr-e,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Oxford. 

CHARL'COMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CHARL/COTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVarwick. 

CHAR'LEMONT,  a market-town  and  formerly  a parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  and  6 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Armagh,  on  the  Blackwater  River,  here  cros.sed 
by  a bridge  connecting  it  with  Moy,  and  on  the  Ulster  Ca- 
nal. Pop.  485.  .Principal  buildings,  a strong  fort,  used  as 
the  ordnance  depot  and  head  artillery  quarters  for  North 
Ireland.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Caulfield  tamily. 

CHAR'LEMONT,  sbaR'l^m6N«',  a hamlet  and  fortre.ss  of 
France,  department  of  Ardennes.  The  fortre.ss  is  situated 
on  a limestone  rock,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  .Meu.se.  imme- 
liately  opposite  Givet,  near  the  Belgian  frontier.  It  was 
founded  by  Charles  V.,  and  improved  by  Vauban. 

CH.AR/LEMiiNT,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Ala.ssa- 
chusetts,  on  the  line  of  the  Hoosick  Tunnel  Railroad,  and 
on  the  Deerfield  River,  over  which  are  two  covered  bridges, 
about  50  miles  N.E.  of  Springfield.  The  scenery  is  in  the 
highest  degree  romantic  and  beautiful,  the  Hoosick  Moun- 
tains being  in  full  view.  Pop.  1075. 

CHARLEMONT.  a po.st-oftice  of  Bedford  co.,  Virginia. 

CHARLEROI,  sha'le-rop,  or  CHARLEROY,  shaR'leh-rwi/, 
a strongly  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilainaut, 
capital  of  the  arrondis.sement,  on  the  Sambre,  and  on  the 
Brussels  and  .Namur  Railway,  23  miles  E of  Mons.  Pop.  in 
1862, 13,084,employed  in  extensivecoal  mines,  iron  foundries, 
cutlery,  gla,ss,  and  nail  factories,  brick-yards,  woollen  cloth 
and  yarn  factories.  &c. ; its  district  being  among  the  most 
industrious  in  Belgium.  It  owes  its  name  to  a large  fortress 
built  in  1666.  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain.  It 
is  connected  with  Brussels  by  the  Chai  leroi  Canal,  and  has 
a large  cattle  fair  for  ten  days,  from  August  5th. 

CHARLES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CHARLES,  a county  in  the  S.AV.  part  of  Maryland,  bor- 
dering on  the  Potomac,  which  separates  it  from  V irginia, 
has  an  area  of  about  450  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Potomac,  and  also  drained  by  the  AVico- 
mico  River.  The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven:  the  soil  in- 
different. First  settled  in  1640.  Capital,  Port  Tobacco.  Pop. 
16,517,  of  whom  6864  were  free,  and  9653  slaves. 

CHARLES  CAPE.  See  Cape  Charles. 

CHARLES  CITY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  A'irginia, 
has  an  area  of  184  square  miles.  James  River  forms  its  en- 
tire dioundary  on  the  S.,  and  the  Chickahomin^'  on  the  N. 
and  E.  The  surface  is  rolling.  Charles  City  was  one  of 
the  eight  original  shires  into  which  A'irginia  was  divided  in 
1(334.  It  has  given  birth  to  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  Harrison  and  Tyler.  Capital,  Charles  City  Court- 
House.  Pop.  5609,  of  whom  2662  were  free,  and  2947  slaves. 

CHARLES  CITY  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital 
of  Charles  City  co.,  A’irginia,  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Richmond. 

CHARLES  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Galapagos.  20  miles  long 
from  N.  to  S..  and  about  15  miles  broad.  Lat.  1°  15'  24"  S.; 
Ion.  90°  31'  45"  AV. 

CHARLES  ISLAND,  an  i.sland  off  the  S.  coast  of  Spitz- 
bergen.  Lat.  (S.  point)  78°  13'  N.;  Ion.  11°  55'  E. 

CHARLES  ISLAND,  an  i.sland  of  North  America,  in 
Hudson’s  Strait.  Lat.  (E.  point)  62°  44'  N.;  Ion.  74°  18'  AA'. 

CHARLES  ISLAND,  an  island  of  British  North  America, 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  LawVence,  near  its  N.  coast.  Lat.  50°  12' 
N.;  Ion.  63°  15'  W.  It  is  3 miles  long,  and  I5  miles  broad. 
On  its  N.  side  it  has  a safe  though  confined  harbor. 

CHARLES  RIA’ER,  rises  in  Worcester  county,  Massachu- 
setts. and,  pursuing  a winding  course  through  Norfolk  and 
Middlesex  counties,  it  meets  the  tide-waters  and  forms  part 
of  Boston  harbor.  It  is  navigable  to  AVatertown,  7 miles  AV. 
of  Boston. 

CHARLES  RIVER,  a mill-stream  of  Washington  co., 
Rhode  Island,  unites  with  AA'ood  River  to  form  the  Pawca- 
tuck. 

CHARLES  RIVER  VILLAGE,  a po.st-village  of  Norfolk 
CO.,  Alas.sachu.setts,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Boston. 

CH.ARLESTON,  charlz'ton,  a maritime  village  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Fife,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  3 miles  S.AA'.  of  Dun  term- 
line.  Pop.  772.  It  has  a harbor,  and  extensive  lime-works 
on  an  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  extensive  export  of 
coals. 

CHARLESTON,  a small  maritime  village  of  England,  co. 
of  Cornwall,  on  its  S.AA'.  coast,  parish  and  Ij  miles  fn  m St. 
Austell.  Its  harbor  is  defended  by  a strong  battery,  and  it 
annually  exports  7000  tons  of  porcelain  clay,  artificially  pre 
pared  from  granite. 

(RIARLESTJN,  the  capital  town  of  the  British  AAest 
Indian  i.sland  of  Nevis,  on  its  N W.  coast.  Pop.  in  18-44, 
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CHaKLESTON.  charlz'ton,  a district  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
South  Carolina,  borderin;'  on  the  Atlantic.  Area,  1906 
S'luare  miles.  The  Santee  liiver  f >rms  its  boundary  on  the 
N..\.K.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers, 
which  unite  to  form  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  The  surface 
is  level,  and,  beini;  but  little  elevated  above  tide-water,  is  in 
some  places  sulject  to  inundation.  The  soil  is  generally 
sandy,  and  some  portions  of  it  are  very  productive.  The 
palmetto  and  pine  are  among  the  indigenous  forest-trees. 
A canal.  22  miles  long,  has  been  opened  in  this  district, 
from  the  Santee  to  the  Cooper  River;  and  the  South  Caro- 
lina Itailroad  terminates  at  Charleston,  the  capital  of  the 
listrict.  Charleston  is  by  far  the  most  populous  district  in 
the  state.  Pop.  70,100,  of  whom  32,810  were  free, and  37,290 

6lav<‘S. 

Cll.\RLESTON,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
65  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  an  academy  and  seve- 
ral stores.  Pop.  1430. 

CHARLESTON,  a towmship  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  55 
miles  \ .E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1160. 

CHARLESTON,  a post-township  of  Montgomery  co..  New 
Yoi  k 36  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany,  borders  on  Schoharie 
River.  Pop.  1837. 

CHARLESTON,  a village  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey, 
1(>  miles  VV.  of  Fleniington. 

CHARLESTON,  a post-township  and  village  of  Tioga  co., 
Pennsylvania.  3 miles  E.  of  Wellsborongh.  Pop.  1998. 

CHARLESTON,  a hanil.some  post-village,  capital  of  Kana- 
wha co.,  W.  Virginia,  situated  on  the  Kanawha  River,  60 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  its  confluence  with  Elk  River, 
about  1.5(f  milesS.S.tV.of  Wheeling.  The  river  at  this  place  is 
about  300  yards  wide,  and  is  navigable  by  steamboats  at  all 
seasons.  The  principal  thoroughfare  from  Richmond  to  the 
Ohio  River  passes  through  the  town,  which  is  the  centre  of 
an  active  trade.  It  contaios  3 or  4 churches,  a branch  bank, 
ana  a printing  office.  The  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  held  here  twice  each  year.  The  county  contains 
abundance  of  coal,  and  a number  of  salt-springs.  The 
name  of  the  post-office  is  Ka.nawua  Court-House.  Pop. 
1520. 

CHARLESTON,  a port  of  entry,  capital  of  a district  of  its 
own  name,  and  the  largest  city  of  South  Carolina,  is  situ- 
ated on  a tongue  of  land  between  the  rivers  Ashley  and 
Cooper,  which  unite  immediately  below  the  town,  and  foi-m 
a spacious  harbor,  communicating  with  the  ocean  at  Sulli- 
van's Island.  7 miles  below.  It  is  118  miles  N.E.  of  Savan- 
nah 5''0  S.W.  of  Ralti  nore,  and  540  from  Washington.  Lat. 
32°  4o'  N.;  Ion.  79°  57'  W.  Cooper  and  Ashley  Rivers  are 
from  30  to  40  feet  deep,  the  firmer  1400,  and  the  latter  2100 
yards  wide.  The  ground  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  ele- 
vated 8 or  9 feet  above  the  level  of  the  harbor  at  high  tide, 
which  rises  about  six  feet,  flowing  by  the  city  with  a strong 
current,  thus  conti  ibuting  to  its  saiubrity.  A sandbar  ex- 
tends across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  affording,  however, 
two  entrances,  of  which  the  deepest,  near  Sullivan’s  Island, 
has  16  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  The  harbor  is  defended  by 
Fort  Pinckney  and  Fort  .Johnson,  each  on  an  island,  the 
former  2,  and  the  latter  4 miles  below  the  city,  and  also  by 
Fort  .Moultrie,  on  Sullivan’s  Island. 

Charleston  is  regularly  built,  and  extends  about  2 miles 
in  length,  and  nearly  Ij  miles  in  breadth.  The  streets, 
many  of  which  are  6J  or  70  feet  broad,  and  bordered  with 
the  Pride  of  India  and  other  beautiful  shade-trees,  pass,  for 
the  most  part,  parallel  to  each  other,  from  the  Cooper  to  the 
Ashley  River,  and  are  intersected  by  othei-s  nearly  at  right 
angles.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  some  of  which  are 
in  a style  of  super!  jr  elegance ; others  are  of  wood  neatly 
painted,  and  eml)Owered  during  the  summer  season  amid  a 
profusion  of  foliage  and  flowers.  The  dwellings  are  often 
furnishe.l  with  piazzas  extending  to  the  roof,  and  orna- 
mented with  vines  or  creepers,  while  the  gardens  attached 
to  them  are  adorned  with  the  orange,  peach,  and  other  choice 
trees,  and  a variety  of  shrubbery. 

Ina/itutinn'i. — Charleston  contains  numerous  educational 
and  literary  institutions,  among  which  may  bo  mentioned 
the  .Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  a flourish- 
ing school,  founded  in  1833.  The  Charleston  College  was 
founded  in  Hi'S,  chartered  anew  in  1791,  and  again  laeor- 
ganized  in  1837.  This  i istitulion  has  of  late  been  gi-eatly 
improved:  extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  main 
buil  ling,  and  another  profe.ssor.ship  established,  entitled  the 
chair  of  Intellectual  Philo.sophy  and  Creek  Literature.  It 
Is  now  in  a very  prospe-rous  condition,  with  aw  able  faculty, 
and  the  number  of  students  steadily  increasing.  The  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society  has  a valuable  collection  of 
specimens  in  natural  history.  The  Apprentice!?’  A.ssociation 
possesses  a library  of  l0,t)  ,0  volumes,  and  m.aintains  an  an- 
nu.il  course  of  lectures  upon  scientific  subjects.  The  City 
Library  numbers  about  20.009  volumes;  besides  which 
there  is  a .Mercantile  Library  Association.  'I'here  are  in 
the  city  a high  school  and  several  common  schools,  all  of 
will  -h  are  in  a flourishing  condition.  The  high  school  was 
est.ablished  in  1839.  and  is  endowed  with  $1009  per  annum 
for  a hundred  years.  The  numbi'i-  of  pupils  in  attendance 
Is  usually  from  130  to  150.  The  orphan  asylum  is  richly  en- 
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dowed,  and  accommodates  about  150  children;  the  build- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  city.  A commodi- 
ous alms-house  is  provided  for  the  poor,  and  a new  custom- 
house is  about  to  be  erected,  the  base  of  which  is  to  be  of 
granite,  and  the  superstructure  of  marble.  Charh-ston  con- 
tains about  30  churches,  a theatre,  several  first-class  hotels, 
(one  of  which,  the  City  Hotel,  cost  ,$150,009.)  4 cotton  presses, 
a cotton  factory,  5 or  6 engine  manufactories,  a large  num- 
ber of  grist  mills.  5 ship-yards,  and  an  extensive  dry-dock,  at 
which  the  largest  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  can  be  drawn 
up  in  about  three  hours.  There  are  also  in  the  city  9 banks 
under  the  direction  of  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $11,153,582,  6 individual  incorporated  bans-,  having 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,980,235,  and  a circulation  of 
$3,944,660,  and  several  insurance  and  othei-  incorporated 
companie.s.  Two  of  the  nine  banks  of  Charleston,  with  a 
ciipital  of  $1,009,000  each,  were  chartered  by  the  legislature 
of  185-2-53. 

Commerce. — The  chief  exports  of  Charleston  are  cotton 
and  rice.  The  average  crop  of  sea-island  cotton,  in  South 
Carolina,  is  from  22.000  to  23.000  bales,  about  two-thirds  of 
which  comes  to  Charleston  ; the  rest  goes  to  Savannah.  The 
rice  crop  of  the  state  is  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of 
130,000  tierces,  of  which  Charleston  receives  all.  except  1000 
or  1500  tierces  going  to  Georgetown.  Dui-ing  the  year  end- 
ing August  31.  1854,  Charleston  exported  24,761  bales  of 
sea-island  cotton,  408,278  bales  of  upland  cotton,  323.064 
bushels  of  rough  rice,  about  as  much  cleaned  rice,  and 
23  844  6.50  feet  of  lumber.  Tobacco  was  also  exported  in 
con.siderable  quantities.  Since  the  opening  of  railroad  com- 
munication with  the  great  agricultural  region  of  the  West, 
Charleston  has  become  the  centre  of  an  imjRirtant  trade  in 
flour.  The  quantity  received  here  in  1853  amounted  to 
about  8o,000  barrels,  of  which  30.000  were  exported  coast 
wise  and  foreign,  3 >00  barrels  being  sent  to  Liveimool. 
The  total  amount  of  the  exports  during  the  year  1852 
was  $12  899,620.  Charleston  exports  more  rice  than  any 
other  city  in  the  Union,  and  is  surpassed  only  by  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile  in  the  exportation  of  cotton.  In  lS2o, 
the  imports  were  nearly  equal  to  one  half  of  the  exports; 
now  they  are  only  about  one-eighth,  'i'he  revenue  col 
lected  at  this  port  in  1801,  amounted  to  $2. 25/. 100  : in  1843 
it  had  fallen  to  $158,405,  being  the  smalle.st  amount  col- 
lected in  any  one  year,  with  the  exception  of  1814,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  federal  government,  'Ibis  decline 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  imports,  which  formei  ly 
came  directly  to  Charleston,  are  now  entered  at  Northern 
ports.  The  imports  in  1852  were  $1,767,343.  of  which 
$1,285,716  were  by  American  vessels,  and  $481,627  by  foreign 
vessels.  Charleston  formerly  was  extensively  engaged  in 
ship-building,  but  of  late  years  this  business  has  very  much 
de.  lined.  In  1852.  only  6 vessels  ;^tons,  852/  were  built.  In 
1854,  the  number  was  increased  to  21,  but  the  tonnage 
to  only  956,  The  number  of  ships  and  brigs  owned  and 
.sailing  from  this  port,  is  also  much  smaller  tlian  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  Still,  the  commerce  is  important.  'There  are 
lines  of  steamers — 3 steamships  to  New  York,  2 to  Philadel- 
phia. 1 to  Baltimore,  and  1 to  Havana;  of  .sailing  vessels — ■ 
11  ships,  2 barque.s.  8 brigs,  and  5 schooners  to  New  York; 
3 barques  and  3 brigs  to  Boston  ; 3 barques,  3 brigs,  and  3 
schooners  to  New  Orleans;  2 brigs  and  8 or  it  schooners  to 
Philadelphia;  and  5 or  6 schooners  to  Baltimore.  Besides 
these,  thei-e  is  a large  number  of  vessels  of  vaiious  classe.s 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce.  The  entiiv  shipping  of  the 
port,  June  30,  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  22,526 
tons  registered,  and  19.616  tons  enrolled  and  licensed. 

'The  great  extent  of  railroads  that  open  communication 
with  the  interior,  affords  Charleston  superior  advantages  for 
inland  trade.  'The  Hamburg  Railroad.  136  miles  in  length, 
was.  at  the  time  of  its  completion  in  1833.  the  longest  rail- 
road in  the  world.  It  has  since  been  extended  through 
Georgia  to  Chattanooga,  on  the  'Tennessee  River,  438  miles 
from  Charleston.  Another  railroad  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted from  the  Georgia  road  to  Nashville,  a distance  of 
about  150  miles  thereby  opening  direct  steam  communica- 
tion between  Charleston  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  1 ivers.  A railroad.  68 
miles  in  length,  connects  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
130  miles  from  Chaileston.  with  the  S(»uth  Carolina  road  at 
Branchville.  This  is  to  be  extended  to  Gieenville.  about 
129  miles  N.IV.  of  Columbus.  A portion  of  the  read  from 
Greenville  is  already  in  operation.  .Inother  branch  roa<i, 
37  miles  in  length,  extends  to  Camden,  and  is  to  be  conti- 
nued 109  miles  farther  to  Charlotte.  North  Carolina.  A 
line  of  steamboats  makes  daily  trips  to  M ilmington.  tb-gg 
opening  communication  with  the  great  Northern  route  of 
travel.  Steamboats  also  ply  between  Char.eston  and  the 
places  alojig  the  coast. 

The  press  of  Charleston  compri.ses  4 daily  and  4or5  weekly 
papers,  besides  several  other  periodicals.  The  “Medical 
Journal  ” issued  every  two  months,  -anks  among  the  first 
publications  of  the  kind  in  the  Unioi  . 

'The  citizens  of  Chai  lest on  are  distinguished  for  their  hos- 
pitality and  refinement,  and  perhaps  no  ,zlace  in  the  United 
States  affords  more  agreeable  society.  In  wi.j.ter,  it  is  par- 
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Iciilnrly  pleasant  as  a residence,  and  is  much  resorted  to  bj'  I 
persons  Iroiu  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

HixLory. — The  city  of  Cliarleston  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  tlie  United  States,  its  foundation  liavins  l)een  laid 
in  l»'72.  >“01110  15  years  afterward,  a company  of  Frencli  re- 

fugees. exiled  from  tlieir  native  country  on  account  of  tlieir 
reiij^ious  faith,  settled  in  Soutli  Carolina,  a part  of  them  at 
Cliarle.-ton  From  thi.^  noble  stock,  the  French  Huguenots, 
liave  .«i)rung  some  of  the  first  families  of  Cliarleston.  In 
lT:il,  the  city  contained  tiOO  houses  and  5 churches,  and  in 
17  44,  2.'40  vessels  were  laden  at  its  wharves.  It  was  incor- 
poi  ated  in  1783.  On  the  2Sth  of  June,  1776,  the  garrison  on 
Sullivan’s  Island,  consisting  of  400  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Moultrie,  sustained  an  assault  from  a Bri- 
tish squadron  of  9 ships  of  war.  and  triumphantly  repulsed 
them,  losing  only  32  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
enemy’s  loss  amounted  to  nearly  200.  Charleston  was  after- 
wards besiegeil  by  the  British  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  from 
the  1st  of  Aiiril.  1780,  un  il  May  Pith,  when  it  was  surren- 
dered by  General  Lincoln.  Il  was  held  by  the  enemy  until 
May.  1782.  Charleston  has  suffered  greater  disasters  by  fire 
tlian  almost  any  city  in  the  United  ."tates.  In  1778,  2 2 
houses  were  consumed,  and  in  1796  nearly  a third  part  of 
the  city,  involving  a loss  to  the  amount  of  .'52,.  00,oOO.  It 
was  recaptured  from  the  rebels,  alter  a long  siege,  February 
18,186.5.  Bop  in  1800,  18,711;  in  1810.  24.711;  in  1820, 
24.780;  in  18.:0.  ••;0,289 ; in  1'40,  29,2'1;  in  1850,  42,985,  of 
whom  14,6.12  were  slaves;  in  1860,  40,.’i22. 

Charleston  Light-house,  on  laght-house  Island,  Charles- 
ton harbor,  is  125)/^  feet  high,  ami  exhibits  a revolving  light. 
Lat.  32°  42'  N . Ion.  79°  54'  12"  M'. 

CII.\ULESTO  \.  a post-village  in  Tallahatcliee  co.,  Missis- 
sippi, about  125  miles  N.  of  Jacdcson. 

CII.A RLKSTON,  a post-village  of  Bradley  co.,  Tennessee, 
on  the  lliawassee  Kiver,  and  on  the  Fast  'I'ennessee  and 
Georgia  Railroad.  75  miles  S.M'  of  Knoxville,  has  about 
200  inhabitants. 

ClIARLESTON,  a village  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan,  174  miles 
W.  of  Detroit. 

CIIARLKSTON.  a post  township  in  the  E.  part  of  Kala- 
mazoo co  , Michigan.  Bop  1309 

CIIARLKSTO.\,a  villageof  Hancock  co.,  Indiana,  25miles 
E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis 

Cl  I .ARLKSTON,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Coles  CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  border  of  Grand  Bri.ir'“,  and  on 
he  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  46  miles  \V. 
tf  Terre  Haute.  It  has  1 national  bank.  lop.  2218 

CHA  bLLSTON,  a village  of  .Vdair  co  , Missouri,  110  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

CHARLESTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Mississippi  co., 
Missouri,  about  6 miles  S.W.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
260  miles  E S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

CH  XRLESTON,  a pleasant  post-village  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa, 
about  8 miles  W.  of  the  Missi.ssippi  liiver,  and  18  miles 
N.N  VV.  of  Keokuk.  It  is  surrounded  by  a beautiful,  fertile 
farming  region.  Bop  1351. 

CHAllL  .SrON,  a post-office  of  Yolo  co  , California. 

CHARLESTON,  or  EAST  IIA'l'LEY,  a post-village  of  Ca- 
nada East,  CO.  of  Stanstead,  17  miles  S.  of  Sherbrooke,  and 
about  85  miles  F.  of  Montreal.  It  contains  a church, a 
young  ladies'  .scdiool,  and  several  stores. 

CHARLKSTON,  a village  t)f  Canada  West,  co.  of  Leeds, 
near  the  St  Lawrence,  about  1^  miles  F N.F.  of  Kingston 
It  contains  a church,  a store,  and  several  mills  I*,  about  LaO. 

CllAKLKSTON  FOUR  C-dUNERS,  a post-office  of  Mont- 
gomery CO , New  Yoi  k. 

CHARLKSTON  OK  A BOYNE,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Aberdeen,  parish  of  Aboyne,  on  the  Dee,  here  crossed  by  a 
susiiensiou  bridge,  27}/^  miles  W’  of  Aberdeen.  It  has  "six 
annual  fairs.  In  its  vicinity  is  Aboyne  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Marqnis  of  Iluntly. 

CHA  LFSTOw  N.cliarl/.'town.a  post-village  and  township 
of  Sullivan  CO  , New  1 lampshire,  on  the  K.  side  of  tin- Connec- 
ticiii,  across  whii  h is  a bridge  to  Spi’ingfield,  in  Vermont,  and 
on  the  Sullivan  Railroad,  .'-0  miles  W.  of  Concord.  It  is  a 
place  of  active  traile,  and  lias  a bank,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods.  Bop.  1758. 

CH.A.I;L  STOM’N,  a city  and  seaport  of  Middlesex  co., 
Ma.ssachusctfs,  (forming  a portion  of  the  Bort  of  Boston,)  is 
situated  on  a peninsula  immediately  .N.  *»f  Boston  with 
whii  h it  is  connected  by  the  Warren  and  Charles  River 
bridges.  It  is  200  miles  E bv  S from  Albany;  andl'lmiles 
S.S  W.  of  Rortland;  lat.  42° '2'  N.,  hm.  71°  3' 33"  W.  The 
peninsula  extends  from  the  mainland  of  Summerville  about 
lJ/(  miles  in  a south-easterly  direction,  lietween  the  estuaries 
of  the  Mystic  and  Charles  Rivers  These  are  cro.ssed  by 
Ih'-.n,  iiiiblie  bridges,  two  over  the  former,  and  one  over  the 
latter.  The  surface  is  remarkiibly  uneven,  and  near  the 
centre  rises  into  two  prominences,  called  Bunker’s  and 
Breed’s  Hills,  the  summits  ami  slopes  of  which  afford  de- 
lightful siti-s  for  dwellings.  The  streets,  though  irregular, 
»re  generally  spacious  and  finely  shaded  Three  broad 
ivenues.  Main,  Bunker  Hill  and  Medford  streets,  starting 
•kt  theso.ithci  n extremity,  extend  through  the  entire  length 
i>f  tne  peninsula,  and  joining  at  the  Neck,  form  a splendid 
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avenue.  Broadway,  and  pass  on  through  the  whole  length 
of  Somerville  over  Winter  Hill.  'I'he  three  principal  ave- 
nues are  intersected  at  various  angles  by  those  passing 
from  the  Mystic  to  Charles  River,  and  olheis  leading  to 
different  sc'ctioiis  of  the  city.  Charlestown  is  for  the  most 
part  hand.somely  built.  The  jirincipal  public  edifices  are 
the  chnrche.s,  12  in  number.  There  are  also  2 banks,  2 sav- 
ings bank.s,  and  a state  prison.  This  consists  of  an  octagonal 
centre,  with  four  wings,  having  us  interior  arrangements 
upon  the  Auburn  jdan,  and  accommodates  500  convicts.  Bt*- 
siiles  its  public  schools  the  city  has  1 female  seminary,  and 
2 weekly  newspapers. 

The  chief  object  of  interest,  however,  to  persons  visiting 
Charlestown,  is  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  first  groat  battle  fought  between  the 
British  and  the  Americans.  It  statids  on  Breeds  Hill, 
usually  called  Bunker  Hill,  near  the  sjiot  where  the  brave 
Warren  fell.  Jts  foundations  which  are  50  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  are  enclo.sed  12  feet  utider  ground.  The 
corner-stone  was  hud  by  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  June  17, 
1825,  the  fiftieth  aiiniversary  of  the  battle.  June  17,  1>43, 
the  completion  of  the  monument  was  celebrated,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Bresident  of  the  United  States,  many  of  the 
members  of  his  Ciibinet.  and  a vast  concourse  of  citizens. 
It  con.sists  of  a plain  cranite  shaft,  220  feet  high,  31  feet 
scpiare  at  the  base,  and  15  at  the  top.  Within  is  a winding 
stairwtiy,  by  which  it  is  ascended  to  a chamber  immediately 
under  the  apex,  11  feet  in  diameter,  containing  4 windows, 
which  afford  a magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  this  chamiier  are  two  of  the  four  cannon 
which  constituted  the  whole  train  of  held  artillery  possessed 
by  the  Americans  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in 
April,  1775.  These  two  pieces  are  named  respectively 
Hancock  and  Adams. 

The  United  f-tates  Navy-yard  at  Cliarlestowm,  estabished 
about  the  year  1798,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill. 
It  occupies  an  area  of  from  70  to  80  acres,  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  Charles  River  to  Chelsea  Bridge,  and  is  en- 
closed on  the  land  side  by  a high  stone  wall.  The  dry-dock 
at  its  upper  end,  was  completed  in  1833,  at  a cost  of  $670,089. 
It  is  construi  ted  of  chiselled  granite,  341  feet  long,  and  80 
wide,  having  a depth  of  30  feet.  'I’he  first  vessel  received 
was  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution.  There  are  also 
in  the  yard  three  large  shiii-houses,  and  naval  stores  to  the 
amount  of  some  $ i.0u0,000  'I'here  is  abso  a large  machine- 
shop  capable  of  emiiloying  2000  men,  and  turning  out  every 
description  of  iron  andcopi)erwork,castings,steam-machinerj 
and  ordniUice,for  the  navy.  The  building  covers  several  acres, 
and  thechimney  which  rises  from  its  centre  is  240  feet  high. 

Charlestown  issup[)lied  with  pure  waterfront  Mystic  Lake, 
which  is  situated  in  Medford,  '•>  milea  from  the  city  'I’he 
water  was  first  introduced  November  29, 18'  4,  and  is  giving 
a great  impetus  to  manufactures,  which  consist  princiiially 
of  leather,  morocco,  sugar,  furniture,  steel,  stoneware,  steam- 
engines.  steam-boilers,  and  machinery. 

Charlestown  is  memorable  for  its  sufferings  during  the 
Revolutionary  M'ar.  In  tiie  early  part  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  fought  June  17,  1775,  the  town  was  burned  by  the 
British.  Incorporated  a city  in  1847.  Bop  in  1>60,  25,063. 

CllARLFSlOWN,  a post-vilhige  and  township  of  Wash- 
ington CO..  Rhode  Island,  on  the  Stonington  and  Brovidence 
Riiilroad.  15  miles  S.W'.  of  Newjiort.  W ithin  its  limits  is  an 
Indian  seUl  ment,  numbering  about  100.  the  last  of  the 
powerful  tribe  of  Narragausetts.  Incorporated  in  1738, and 
named  in  honor  of  Charles  11  Bop  981. 

(’H.ARLFS'r  iW'N,  a village  and  township  of  Chester  co., 
Bennsylvania  on  Bickering  Creek,  12  miles  A . of  W est  Ches- 
ter. 'rhevilla,ge  contains  2 churches,  a cotton  factory,  and 
about  20  dwellings.  Bop  of  the  township.  9'  4 

CHARLI  .STOW’N.  a post-village  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland,  on 
the  North-east.  River,  near  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake 
Bay.  about  44  miles  i-  .N  E.  of  Baltimore. 

CH  ARbFS'TOW'.N,  a fioiirishing  post-village,  capital  of  Jef- 
ferson co..A  irginia.on  the  Winchester  and  Botomac  Railroad, 
ItiS  miles  N.of  Richmond,  I'U  miles  N.W. of  W'ashington,  and 
8 miles  S W.  of  Harper's  Ferry.  It  is  surrounded  by  a fertile 
ami  beautiful  region.and  foi  ms  pai  t of  theValley  of  Virginia. 
Colonel  Charles  W'ashington,  a brother  of  General  W'ashing- 
ton re.sided  at  this  place  and  was  the  pn  prietor  of  the  land 
on  which  the  town  is  built.  Charlestown  contains  3 or  4 
churches,  1 academy,  1 bank,  and  about  a dozen  stored. 
Bop  in  1 60.  178 

CH Al  LE.8'r.)W'N,a  post-villageof Frttnklin  co  . Arkansas, 
on  the  Al  kaihsas  River,  110  miles  W'.N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

CHARLESTOWN,  a village  of  Clark  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
railroad,  40  miles  W S.W.  of  Columbus. 

CHARLI.STOWN,  a po.st-township  in  the  E.  central  part 
of  I’ortage  CO.,  Ohio.  Bop  835. 

CHARLESTOWN,  a village  of  Bortage  co.,  Ohio,  6 miles 
F.  of  Ravenna. 

( HARLFS'rOWN,  a township  and  thriving  post-village, 
cajiital  of  Clarke  co.,  Indiana,  is  situated  2^  miles  fixuu  the 
Ohio  River,  and  12  miles  .N.N.F.  of  Louisville,  in  Kentucky. 
It  is  surrounded  by  e.xcellent  land,  and  has  an  active  busi- 
ness. It  contains  a large  coui  t-housf , a county  seminary,  a 
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feirale  high  school  and  4 or  5 churches.  First  settled  in 
1808.  I’op.  in ’860,  estimated  at  1600.  Pop.  of  the  township 
in  I860,  3161. 

CHAKjuESTCWN,  a post-village  of  Calumet  co.,  Wisconsin. 

CUAhuESVILLE,  a village  of  Canada  West.  co.  of  Stor- 
mont, on  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  110  miles  N.E.  of  Kings- 
ton. It  contains  2 stores.  2 potteries,  a potash  factory,  and 
oeveral  saw  and  grist  mills.  Pop.  about  275. 

CIIARLES'WOKTH.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

CllARLETON,  charPton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

CllARLETON,  QUEEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset . 

CIIARLEVAL,  shaa'l^viP,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Euro,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Andely.s,  on  the  Andelle.  Pop. 
kn  1852,  1316.  Its  name  is  derived  from  a chateau  built  by 
Charles  IX.  It  was  originally  called  Noyo.v-sur-.Andelle, 
no'y^N^'siia'-SNo'd^ll',  from  a fortress  built  by  Henry  I.  of 
Engjland. 

CIIARLEVILLE,  shaa'l^veeP,  called  LIBREVILLE, 
leeb’r'-veeP  under  the  first  republic,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ardennes.  } mile  N .N.E.  of  Mezieres,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  an  avenue  and  suspension  bridge,  across 
the  .Meuse.  Pop.  in  1852,  9162.  It  is  well  built,  clean,  and 
handsome;  it  has  a college,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  a public 
library  with  22,060  volumes,  and  a theatre.  Since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a fortress,  it  has  become 
thriving,  though  the  national  manufactory  of  arms  has  been 
transferred  to  Tulle  and  Chatellerault  it  has  still  pretty  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  muskets,  nail  works,  copper  found- 
ries, and  tanneries,  with  a port  on  the  river,  and  active 
ixport  trade  in  wine,  spirits,  coal,  iron,  and  slates. 

CII.\RLEV1LLE,  shar'l^viP,  (anc.  HuUigngitn,)  a town, 
parish,  municipal  borough,  and  formerly  parliamentary  bo- 
rough of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  22  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Limerick.  Pop.  of  town,  4287.  It  consists  mostly  of  4 
streets,  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  is  pretty  well  built.  It 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  llarry  family  ; but  the  town  and 
vicinity  are  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Ossory, 
whose  mansion  here  was  burnt  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
in  li  90. 

CHARLEVOIX,  shar'le-voy^  an  unorganized  cqunty  in 
the  N.  part  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake  .Michigan,  Area, 
estimated  at  620  sijuare  miles.  Its  outline  is  indented  by 
Little  Traverse  Bay.  The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  in- 
formation respecting  this  county. 

C 1 1 A R'LE Y’S  RANCHO,  rdu'cho,  a post-office  of  Butte  co., 
California. 

CHAR  LIEU,  shaR'leuh',  (anc.  CariVocus,)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Loire,  38  miles  N.E.  of  Montbrison.  Pop.  in 
1852,  3984,  partly  employed  in  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
linen  studs.  It  has  ruins  of  a Benedictine  abbey  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

CHARLOE,  chardo,  a post-village  of  Paulding  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Auglaize  River,  and  on  the  Miami  Canal,  137  miles 
N.M . of  Columbus.  It  was  laid  <nit  in  1840. 

CHARLOIS,  shan'lwd',  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Sfuith  Holland,  on  the  Meuse,  2 miles  S.8.W.  of  Rotterdam. 
Pop.  2000. 

CHARLOTTE,  shardot,  a county  in  the  S.8.E.  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  an  .area  of  550  8(juare  miles.  Staunton  River 
washes  its  entire  S.W.  border.  The  surtiice  is  uneven;  tlie 
soil  is  piirtly  fertile  and  partly  i)oor.  The  Richmond  and 
Dan\  ille  Railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Formed  from 
Lunenberg  in  1794.  Capital,  Marysville.  Pop.  14,471,  of 
whom  5233  were  free,  and  9238  slaves. 

CHAU  LOTTE,  a post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine, 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Machias.  Fop  611. 

CHARLOTTE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chittenden 
CO.,  Vermont,  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  on  the 
Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  11  miles  W.  of  Montpe- 
lier. Fop.  1589. 

CH  .\R  LOTTE,  a township  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York, 
about  15  miles  N.E.  of  Maysville.  Fop.  1711. 

CHARLOTTFI,  formerly  Ft)RT  OENFl.'^EE,  a post-village 
of  Monroe  co..  New  York,  on  Genesee  River,  at  its  entrance 
into  Lake  OnUirio,  7 miles  N.  of  Hochester,  with  wliich  it  is 
connected  by  a railroad.  It  has  .a  steamboat  lauding,  a cus- 
tom-house and  several  warehouses. 

CHARLOTTE,  a thriving  town,  capital  of  Mecklenburg 
CO.,  North  Carolina,  on  Sugar  Creek,  158  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Raleigh.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  has  rapidly  increiised  for  a few  years  past,  in 
consequence  of  the  gold  mines  which  have  been  opened  in 
the  vicinity.  A branch  mint  has  been  established  here  for 
tho  purpose  of  coining  the  gold,  d’histown  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad,  and  of  the 
Ce  itral  Railroad  of  North  Carolina,  both  of  whii  h have 
boon  completed.  It  contains  several  churches,  2 newsj)aper 
offices,  and  2 banks.  A plank-road,  120  miles  long,  extends 
to  Fayetteville.  Fop.  2265. 

CH  ARL  >TTE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Dickson  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  road  from  Nashville  to  .Memphis,  38  miles  W. 
of  Niishville.  It  contains  about  200  inhabitants. 

CllARLGTTE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Eaton  co.,  Michi- 
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gan.  about  20  miles  S.W.  of  Lansing,  and  2 miles  N.  ol  fiat 
tie  Creek. 

CHARLOTTE,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa. 

Cll.ARLOTTE,  a post-office  of  Grant  co..  M isconsin. 

CHARLOTTE,  a maritime  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  New 
Brunswick,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
Fassamaquoddy  Bay.  and  on  the  W^.  and  S.AV.  by  Maine, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  St.  Croix  River.  Nume- 
rous indentations  mark  the  coast,  off  which  are  the  Grand 
Manan,  Campo  Bello  and  Deer  Lslands,  belonging  to  this 
county.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  greater  part  ol  the 
county,  however,  is  covered  with  forests.  The  chief  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants  is  directed  to  commerce,  ship- 
building, and  the  fisheries.  Charlotte,  next  to  St.  Johns,  is 
the  most  populous  county  in  New  Brunswick.  Capital,  St 
Andrews.  Fop.  in  1851,  19,938. 

CHARLOTTE  AMALIE,  shar'lott/  a-ma^e-fh,  or  ST 
THOMAS,  sent-tom'a.s,  a town  of  the  Danish  M'e.st  Indies 
capital  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  Fop.  in  1847,  lO.lOO. 
of  whom  2100  wei'e  slaves.  It  is  ouilt  chietly  on  three  hills, 
which  are  so  many  spurs  of  a high  mountain  that  lise? 
directly  behind  the  city.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  an 
extensive  trade.  It  is  defended  by  the  citadel  of  Christian’s 
Fort,  and  2 batteries.  The  town  has  a Lutheran,  a Roman 
Catholic,  an  English  and  a Dutch  Kefonne<I  church,  a .Jewish 
synagogue,  a chapel  for  the  Moraviati  Brothers,  and  a local 
and  an  English  colonial  bank.  Ses^  St.  Tu  'Mvs. 

CH.\RL0TTE  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Chautauqua  co.. 
New  York. 

CHARLOTTE  COURT-HOUSE.  See  M.yrysvtlle. 

CHARLOTTE  HALL,  a post-village  in  St.  Mary’s  co.,  Ma- 
ryland, about  45  miles  S.S.W.  of  Annapolis. 

CHARLOTTE  HARBOR  or  BOCA  GRANDE,  bc/k^  grint- 
d.i,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Florida,  sheltered  from  the  sea  by 
.several  islands.  It  is  about  25  miles  long,  and  from  8 to  10 
miles  wide,  but  very  shoal,  having  a depth  of  only  10  or  12 
feet.  The  entrance,  which  is  about  three-fourths  of  a mile 
wide,  and  6 fathoms  deep,  lies  between  Boca  Grande  Key 
and  Gasperillo  Bay.  This  harbor  is  noted  for  producing  the 
finest  oysters  and  the  greatest  variety  of  fish,  wild-fowl,  and 
deer  of  any  upon  the  whole  coast. 

CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS.  See  Queen  Charlotte’s  Isl.vnds. 

CHARLOTTENBRUNN,  shaR-lot/ten-broon\  a town  of 
Prussian  Silesia.  42  miles  S.W.  of  Breslau,  with  mineral 
springs  and  baths.  Fop.  1070.  It  has  manufactures  of 
linens  and  cottons. 

CHA  RLOTTEN  BURG,  .shaR-lot/ten-bOORo',  a town  of  Prus- 
sia. province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spree, 
3 miles  W.  of  Berlin,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a 
straight  avenue,  bordered  by  villas.  Fop.  7290,  partly 
employed  in  steam  cotton  mills,  cotton  print-works,  manu- 
factures of  hosiery.  &c.  It  is  handsomely  built,  and  has 
2 royal  palace.s,  and  a park  with  statues  of  the  elector 
Fredeiick  William  and  his  son  Frederick  I.,  and  a monu- 
ment to  Louisa  of  Prussia,  con.sort  of  the  late  king.  It  is  a 
favorite  place  of  holiday  resort  for  the  population  of  Berlin 

CHARLOTTE  RIVER,  an  affluent  of  the  Fast  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Ot- 
sego. Schoharie,  and  Delaware  counties.  New  York. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Schoharie  co..  New 
York,  about  30  miles  from  Albany.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  New 
York  Conference  Seminary,  attended  by  about  1000  pupils. 

CHARLi/rrESVlLLE,  shar'lots-vil.  a flourishing  town, 
capital  of  Albemarle  co.,  Virginia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rivanna  River,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad.  81  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Richmond,  and  123  miles  S.W.  of  AVashington.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a fertile  valley,  and  is  connected  by 
railroad  with  Richmond  and  other  towns.  One  mile  AV.  of 
the  town  is  the  University  of  A’irginia.  which  was  founded 
in  1819,  under  the  auspices  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  is 
endowed  by  the  state.  An  observatory  is  attached  to 
this  institution;  it  had  in  1862  about  400  students.  Monti- 
cello,  the  residence  of  Jefferson,  wlio  w'as  a native  of  Albe- 
marle county,  is  3 miles  distant.  Charlottesville  cojitains 
churches  of  the  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and 
Methodists,  2 banks,  and  4 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  in  1860, 
about  3000. 

CHARLOTTESAHLLE,  a post-village  in  Hancock  co..  In- 
diana.  on  the  Indiana  Central  Railroad,  about  30  miles  E 
of  Indianapolis. 

CHAIULOTT  E-TOWN,  the  capital  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
British  America,  and  of  Queens  co.,  on  Hillsborough  River, 
near  the  southern  coast,  with  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the 
adjacent  seas.  Lat.  46°  15'  N.,  Ion.  63°  7'  AV’.  Pop.  4717.  It 
is  well  built  on  gently  rising  ground.  The  principal  eui- 
fices  are  the  government  buildings.  Episcopal  and  Scotch 
churches  .several  chapels,  the  barracks,  and  a fort.  It  has 
an  academy  endowed  with  270?.  a year,  a national  lichool.  an 
iron  foumiiy,  a manufactory  of  coarse  woollens  and  ship- 
building yards. 

CHAR  LOTT  I>TOAVN,  the  capital  of  Dominica,  one  of  the 
West  India  i.slands.  on  its  western  coast,  21  miles  S.E.  of 
Prince  Rupert's  Bay.  See  Dominica. 

CHARLTON,  an  island  of  British  North  America,  hi 
James’s  Bay.  Lat.  52°  N.,  Ion.  79^  50'  W. 
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CIIARLnrON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  miles 
N.E.  of  Dover.  Pop.  2613. 

CIIAHLTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  2i  miles 
N.E.  of  Malme.sbury.  Pop.  683. 

CHARLTON,  a postrtownship  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, altoiit  12  miles  S.W.  of  Worcester.  Pop.  2047. 

CHARLTON,  a post-township  of  Saratoga  co., New  York, 
26  miles  N.N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1762. 

CHARm’ON-AB'BOTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 

CHARL'TON  AD'AM,  a parish  ofEngland.  co.  of  Somerset. 

CHARLTON  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  W'orcester  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

CHARLTON-HORETHORNE,  charPton-horRhorn,  a pa- 
rish of  England,  co.  of  Somei-set. 

CHARLTON,  KINGS,  a parish  of  England, co.  of  Gloucester. 

CHARL'TON-MACK'REL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

CHARL'TON-MAR/SHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Dorset. 

CHARiyTON-MUS'GRAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

CHARL'TON-NEXT-WOOLWICH.  a parish  and  village 
of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  8 miles  S.E.  of  London.  Pop.  265^ 
The  village  is  picturesquely  situated  on  elevated  ground 
near  the  Thames.  It  has  an  interesting  church,  and  a 
stately  manor-house  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  There  is  a 
fair  on  St.  Luke’s  day,  called  “ Horn  Fair,”  from  the 
custom  of  carrying  small  horns,  probably  in  honor  of  St. 
Luke's  bull,  and  formerly  notorious  for  rather  indecent 
mummeries,  which  gave  rise  to  the  saying  “ All  is  fiiir  at 
Horn  Fair.” 

CHARL^TON-ON-OT'MOOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Oxford. 

CHARL'TON-WEST'PORT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts. 

Cli  ARL'VV'OOD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

CIlA’lLY,  shar'lee^  several  villages  of  France;  the  chief 
in  the  department  of  Aisne,  42  miles  S.S.VV'.  of  Laon.  Pop. 
in  1S52.  1676. 

CH.AIHLYNCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CII ARMES-SUR-MUSELLE,  shaRm-sUR-mo'z^lP,  a town 
of  Fi-ance,  department  of  Vosges,  on  the  Moselle,  here 
crossed  by  ,i  bridge  of  ten  arches.  16  miles  N.W.  of  Epinal. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3li37.  It  has  manufactures  of  lace,  and  exten- 
sive tanneries. 

CHARMEY.  shaR'mi',  (Ger.  Gulmis^  giPmis.)  a parish  and 
village  of  Switzerland,  14  miles  S.  of  Freyburg,  in  the  high 
valley  of  the  same  name,  in  w hich  the  finest  of  the  cele- 
brated Gruyere  cheese  is  made. 

CH.^IPMINSTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

CHAIPMOUTH.  a parish  and  village  of  England,  co.  of 
Dorset,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Char,  in  the  English 
Channel,  2 miles  N.E.  of  Lyme-Regis.  Pop.  620.  The  vil- 
lage is  a pleasant  watering-place.  In  1839,  severe  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  occurred  in  this  vicinity,  in  some  parts 
leaving  the  surface  rent  by  huge  chasms.  Fossil  remains 
are  abundant. 

CIIARNEUX,  shaR'nuh^  a village  of  Belgium,  10  miles  E. 
of  Liege.  Pop.  2300.  It  has  manufactories  of  cloth,  and  the 
ancient  abbey  of  Val-Dieu. 

CHAIPNOCK-IIEATH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster. 

CHARNOCK-RICIIARD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster. 

CII.ARN  V,  shaa'nee',  a towm  of  France,  department  of 
Yonne.  15  miles  S.W.  of  .loigny.  Pop.  in  1862,  1448. 

CIIARO,  chd'ro,  (anc.  MullatzinUjo.)  a town  of  the  Mexi- 
can Confederation,  state  of  Michoacan,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Otzumatlan,  upward  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
It  carries  on  a considerable  commerce.  Pop.  3800. 

CH.AROL.AIS.  See  Charolois. 

CHAROLLES.  shd'rolP,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Saone-et- Loire.  28  miles  W.N.W.  of  Macon.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3470.  It  stands  between  tw'o  hills,  one  crowned  by  a ruined 
castle  of  the  Counts  of  Charolois.  It  is  well  built,  and  has 
a chamber  of  commerce,  a manufactory  of  crucibles,  iron- 
works. and  trade  in  cattle,  wine,  and  grain. 

CHAROLOIS  or  CHAROLAIS,  sh^'roT.-i/,  an  old  subdi- 
vision of  France  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  now  com- 
pri.sed  in  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire.  Its  capital  was 
Charolles. 

CH.ARON.VE,  shl'ronn^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine,  arrondissement  of  St.  Denis,  adjoining  Paris  on  the 
E.  Pop.  in  1852.  6850.  It  has  luanutketoriesof  chemical  pi-o- 
ducts,  wax-candles.  and  colors. 

CH.AROST,  shd'rost/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Cher.  15  miles  S.W,  of  Bourges.  Pop.  in  1852.  loUS. 

CHARPEY.  shaR'pA',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
■he  Drflme.  9 miles  E.  of  Valence.  Pop.  in  1852.  2842. 

CHARROU.X,  shaR'Roo^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Vienne.  30  miles  S.  of  Poitiers.  Pop.  in  1852,  1787.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a monastery  founded  in  71-5.  and  which  was 
richly  endowed  by  Charlemagne,  but  destroyed  during  the 
religious  wars. 


CHARS.  shaR.  a town  of  BVance,  department  of  the 
Seine-et-Oise,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Pontoise,  on  the  Viosne  It 
was  formerly  fortified,  and  has  an  old  castle. 

CHARSHTELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CHAltSHUMRA,  char-shum'ba.  written  CHARSHAMBA 
or  TCHERCHEMBEH,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic 
of  Room,  10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yesbil  Irmak, 
(called  also  Charshambah-Soo.)  on  the  Black  Sea,  lat.  41  ^ 
11'  N,,  Ion.  36°  40'  E.  The  greater  number  of  the  housee  aie 
surrounded  by  gardens,  and  the  land  in  the  vicinity  is 
fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

CHAU'TER-HOUSE-HINVTON,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Somerset. 

CHART,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CHARTIIAM,  chart/^,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent. 

CHARTIERS,  char'teers,  a township  of  Alleghany  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  3075. 

CHARTIERS,  a post-township  of  W’ashingtou  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 22  miles  S.W.  of  Pittsburg,  drained  by  Chartiers 
Creek.  Pop.  2445. 

CHARTIERS’S  CREEK,  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  Washing- 
ton co.,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio  River,  4 miles  below  Pitts- 
burg. 

CHART,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CHART  NEXT  SUTTON-VAUENCE,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  Kent. 

CHARTRE,  La,  \k  shaRt’r,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Sarthe,  on  the  Loire.  25  miles  S.E.  of  Le  Mans.  Pop.  in 
1852.  1613.  It  trades  in  cattle  and  grain. 

CHARTRES,  shaRt’r,  (anc.  Aw'toicwvu,)  a city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  on  a steej)  decli- 
vity beside  the  Eure,  47  miles  S.W.  of  Paris;  lat.  48°  26' 
5.‘i"  N.,  Ion.  1°29'  20"  E.  Pop.  in  1852.  18,234.  It  is  mostly 
ill  built;  the  only  remarkable  edifices  are  the  celebrated 
Gothic  cathedial,  the  most  perfect  in  France,  tw'o  other 
remarkable  churches,  an  episccjpal  palace,  vast  bai-iacks, 
occupying  an  old  convent,  a theatre,  some  portions  of  its 
old  fortifications,  comprising  tw'o  gates;  and  in  one  of  the 
squares  is  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  General  Marceau. 
born  at  Chartres  in  1769,  It  has  a society  of  agriculture,  a 
public  library  of  40.000  volumes;  manufactories  of  hosiery, 
hats,  and  leather; /xJ/cs  in  great  repute;  and  its  weekly 
markets  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  are  the  largest  in 
Fiance  for  corn  and  flour.  Chartres  was  long  held  by  the 
English,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Dunois  in  1432.  In 
its  cathedral  St.  Bernard  preached  the  Second  Crusade  in 
1145.  It  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  late  eldest  son  of  Lou  is 
Philippe. 

CHARTREUSE,  France.  See  Grande  Ch.\rtreuse. 

CHARWVAir,  a town  of  India,  Hindustan,  province  of 
Candeish,  Gwalior  dominions,  67  miles  N.E.  of  Bourhan- 
poor. 

CHARAVELTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

CHARYBDIS,  a whirlpool.  See  Galof.aro. 

CIIASE/LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M'orcester. 

CHASE  MILLS,  a postroffice  of  St.  Lawrence  co , New 
York. 

CHASEA'TLLE,%  post-office  of  Murray  co.,  Georgia. 

CIl.ASEVILLE.  a post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Tennessee, 
on  Birdsong  Creek.  70  miles  W.  of  Nashville. 

CHASM  A or  CHASSMA.  kSs'mi.  a river  of  Military 
Croatia,  after  a tortuous  westerly  cour.se  of  55  miles,  joins 
the  Ix)nya,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Bellovar.  Near  their  junction 
is  the  village  of  Chasma,  with  45u  inhabitants. 

CH  ASSEL.AS.  shAs'seh-lii'.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Saone-et-Loire,  arrondissement,  and  8 miles  S.W.  of 
Macon.  Pop.  360.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  celebrated  table- 
grapes,  5000  or  6000  baskets  of  which  are  sent  weekly  in 
autumn  to  the  markets  of  Paris. 

CHASSENEUIL,  shas'seh-nuh'ye  or  sh3.s'sA'nuI'.  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Charente,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Confo- 
lens.  Pop.  in  1852.  2321.  'Ihere  are  also  villages  of  the  same 
name  in  the  departments  of  Indre  and  Vienne. 

CIIASSERAL.  shis'seh-riP,  a mountain  of  one  of  the 
culminating  points  of  the  Jura  range  in  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  Bern.  9 miles  W.  of  Bienne,  elevation  of  5280  feet. 

CH.ASSERON,  shds'seh-rAN®'.  a mountain  of  the  Jura 
range,  between  the  French  department  of  Doubs  and  the 
Swiss  canton  of  the  Vaud,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Yverdun. 

CHAS''i'LETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

CHATAUQUE.  See  Chautauqua. 

C1I.\'HBURN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

CHA-TCIBIU.  See  Sha  Tchoo. 

CH.aTEAUBRIANT,  sha-t6'bre-^N“^  a town  of  France, 

I departmentofthe Loire-1  nferieure.  35  miles  N.N.E.ofNantes. 
j Pop.  in  1852.  4064.  It  is  built  around  the  remains  of  a 
I castle  founded  in  1015;  it  has  manufactories  of  woollen 
I stuffs,  and  confectionary  in  high  repute,  with  trade  in  iron, 
timber,  oil.  and  corn, 

CHaTEAU  CHA  LON.  sha'tO'  sh^'l^No'.  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Jura.  6 miles  E.  of  Lons-le-Saulnier.  on  the 
Seille.  Excellent  wine  is  produced  in  its  vicinity.  It  had 
formerly  an  abbey. 
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CHaTBA  U-CHINON,  sba'to' shee'n6No',  a town  of  France, 
ilepai  tUir.nt  of  I^i^vre,  in  a mountainous  district,  near  the 
Voniie.  d7  miles  E.  of  Nevers.  Fop.  in  1852, ‘29*  2.  It  was 
tbnnerly  fortified,  and  has  a ruined  castle.  Its  inhaVdtants 
weave  some  coarse  woollens,  and  trade  in  wine  and  wool. 

C1IaTE.\U-U(E.\,  sha'to’-d^x,  or  CHaTEAU  D’OYES, 
sha'iDMwd  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  ofVaud.  22 
n iles  E.  ol  I ^usanne,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Sarine. 
Fop.  ‘2010  It  hac  important  cattle  fairs,  and  ruins  of  the 
ancient  chdt.'au  o ' the  founts  of  (iruvere. 

CII  aTEAL'-DU-I  Oil/  , sha'to'dii  Iwi^R,  a town  of  France, 
dopartment  of  Sarthe,  on  a hill,  ‘23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Le  Mans, 
near  the  Loire.  Fop.  in  1852.  3080.  It  has  manufactories 
of  linens,  cotton  twist,  and  leather;  and  also  carries  on  a 
brisk  trade  in  grain  and  chestnuts. 

CHa TEAUDUN,  sha'to'duN®',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Eure-et-Loir.  near  the  Loir.  26  -miles  S.S.W.  of 
Chartres.  Fop.  in  1852,  6745.  It  is  handsome,  having  been 
almost  wholly  rebuilt  since  it  w-as  destroyed  by  fire  in  1723. 
It  has  a castle,  partly  of  the  tenth  century,  a town-hall,  a 
communal  college,  and  a small  public  library.  There  are 
also  tanneries  and  manufactories  of  blankets. 

CTIATEAUGAY.  shat'o-gA/,  a river  which  ri.ses  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Franklin  co..  New’  York,  and  passing  thi-ough 
a lake  of  its  own  name,  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  hiver  iu 
Canada.  5 or  6 miles  below  La  Chine. 

CIl A TEAUC A Y.  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  New 
York.  12  miles  N.E.  of  Malone,  is  drained  by  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  crossed  by  the  Northern  Kailroad. 
Fop.  31S3. 

CH  ' TEAUG  AY.  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Beauharnois.  on  the  Chateaugay  liiver,  24  miles  S.  of  Mont- 
real. with  which  it  has  steamboat  and  railway  communica- 
tion by  the  way  of  Lachine.  It  contains  a church,  8 stores, 
and  several  hotels.  Fop.  about  650. 

CHATEAUGAY  LAKE,  in  Clinton  co.,  New  York,  is 
from  3 to  4 miles  long. 

CH aTEAUGI  BON,  .sba'to''zhee'rANc',  a town  of  France, 
department  of  llle-eUYilaine.  9 miles  S.E.  of  Hennes.  I’op. 
in  1852,  1638.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  andhas  manufac- 
tories of  cottons. 

CHATE.AU-GONTTER.  sha'to/gAN«'te-.V.  a town  of  France, 
on  the  Mayen ne.  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  17  miles 
S..S,E.  of  Laval.  Pop.  in  185‘2,  6799.  It  has  a fine  Gothic 
church,  several  hospitals,  and  manufactories  of  linen  and 
woiilljii  fabrics,  and  bleach-grounds : it  is  the  entrepot  for 
the  wine,  slate,  coal.  Ac.  of  the  department. 

CH  '\TEAUGUAY.  See  Chateauoay. 

CH.aTEAU-HAUT-BHION,  sha'to' ho  bre'<SN«',  a hamlet 
of  France,  department  of  the  Gironde,  arrondis.sement  of 
Lihourne.  with  an  extensive  vineyard,  producing  one  of  the 
foui- finest  growths  of  Bordeaux  wine. 

Cll  ATLAU-LAhTTTr;,  sha'uV-l^  feet',  a hamlet  of  France, 
department  ofGiroiide,  arrondissement  of  Lesparre.  with  a 
small  vineyard,  produ  ing  i ne  of  the  f mr  fine.st  growths  of 
Bordeaux  wine.  It  yields  al  out  401)  hogsheads  annually. 

CHaTEAU-LANDjN,  sha'to a town  of  France, 
department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  16  miles  S.  of  Fontainebleau. 
Fop.  in  1852, ‘2517. 

CHaTEAU-LATOUH,  sha'to’-l^'tooR*  two  contiguous 
vineyards  of  France,  department  and  on  the  Gironde,  near 
Fauillac,  and  which  yield  some  of  the  finest  growths  of  cla- 
ret wine. 

chateau  la VALLlJlRE. sha'to' li vai'le-.aiR'. a mai’ket- 
town  of  France,  department  of  ludre-et-Loire,  19  miles  N.W. 
of  Tours.  Fop.  in  1852,  1400. 

chateau,  le,  leh  sha'to',  or  CHATEAU  D’OL^RON, 
sha'to'  doT.a'rANG'.  a fortified  seaport  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Charente-lnferieure.  6 miles  N.W.  of  Marennes,  on 
the  S.E.  point  of  the  island  of  Oleron.  Fop.  in  1852,  2869. 
It  has  a citadel,  and  trade  in  salt,  wine,  and  brandy. 

CHaTFIAULIN,  sha'toT^xo',  a town  of  F’rance,  depart- 
ment of  Finist^re,  on  the  Aulne,  13  miles  N.  of  Quimper. 
Fop.  in  1852.  2849. 

CH.aTEAU-.MARGAUX,  sha'to'-maR'go',  a famous  vine- 
yani  of  France,  department,  and  on  the  Gironde.  14  miles 
N.W.  of  Bordeaux.  It  produces  one  of  the  finest  growths  of 
claret  wine.  The  villa,  whence  its  name,  belongs  to  the 
heirs  of  the  .Spanish  Marquis  d'.Aguado. 

CH  aTE.AU.M  El  LEANT.  sha't()'m;\'yft,N“'.  atown  of  F'rance, 
department  of  Cher.  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bourges.  Fop.  in  1852, 
363).  It  has  an  old  castle. 

CHaTEAUNEUF  I)E  MAZENC.  sha'tO'nrf'deh  m^'z^c/, 
a town  of  France,  department  of  DrOme,  9 miles  E.  of  Mon- 
telimart.  Fop.  1698. 

CHaTEAUNEUF  DE  RANDON,  sha'to'nuf'  deh  rftxo'- 
d(\,\"'.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Lo/.6re.  12  niiles  .N.E. 
of  .Monde.  Fop.  607.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  has  9 
annual  fairs.  The  famous  Duguesclin  died  in  1380.  w'hile 
besieging  Chateauueuf  de  Randon.  then  in  possession  of  the 
English. 

CHaTEAUNEUF  DU  FAOU  sha'tO'ni-f'  dU  fiiW,  a town 
of  France  department  of  Finist5ie.  on  the  Aulne,  17  miles 
N.E.  of  Quimper  Fop.  in  1852.  2815. 

CHaTEAUNEUF  DU  KliONE,  sha'tO'uuf/  dU  r6n,  a 
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town  of  France,  department  of  Drome,  5 miles  S.  of  Mont^ 
limart,  on  the  Rhone,  opposite  Viviers.  Fop.  in  1852,  145C. 
Commerce  in  red  wine. 

CHaTEAUNEUF  EN  BRETAGNE,  sha'to'nuf'  8n«  breh- 
tiifi',  a fortified  town  of  France,  department  of  llle-et-Vi- 
laine,  6 miles  S.E.  of  St.  Malo.  Fop.  in  185‘2,  810. 

CHaTEAUNEUF  EN  TH YMER AIS,  sha'to'nfif/ ftx®  tee'- 
mA'r.V,  a town  of  France,  department  of  F.ure-et-Loir,  15 
miles  N.W.  of  Chartres.  Fop.  in  If  5‘2.  135‘2. 

CHaTEAUNEUF  SUR  CHARENTE.  sha'to'n jF  .sur  .shS'- 
r6N«',  a town  of  France,  department,  and  on  theChcrente.  11 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Angouleme.  Fop.  in  1852.  3030.  It  has  a 
trade  in  brandy,  wine,  and  salt,  and  a large  market  on  the 
16th  day  of  each  month. 

CHaTEAUNEUF  SUR  CHER,  sha'to'nuf'  sur  shaR,  a 
town  of  France,  department,  and  on  an  island  in  the  Cher, 
12  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Amand.  Fop.  in  185‘2.  ‘2700. 

CHaTEAUNUF  sur  LOIRE,  sha'td'ni  f'  .sUr  1w3r,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Loiret,  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Or- 
leans. Fop.  in  1852,  3237. 

CHaTEAUNEUF  SUR  SARTHE.  .sha'to'nvf/ siiR  saRt.  a 
town  of  trance,  department  of  Maine-et- Loire.  15  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Angers,  on  the  Sarthe.  Fop.  in  1852.  1326. 

CHaTEAUNEUF  VAL  DE  BARGIS.  sha'to'nof'  v5l  deh 
baR'zhee',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Nievre.  arrou- 
dissement,  and  16  miles  S.E.  of  Co.sne.  Fop.  in  185‘2,  2288. 

CHaTEAU-FONSAT,  sha'to'-pAN'^'si',  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Haute-Vienne,  9 miles  E.  of  Bellac,  on  the 
Gartempe.  Fop.  38-22. 

CIIaTEAU-FORCI  EN,  .sha'to'-poR'.se-.^No'.  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Ardennes,  on  the  Aisne,  26  miles 
S.W.  of  Me/ieres.  Fop.  in  1852.  2595. 

CHaTEA  I i-RENARD,  sha'lo'-reh'naR'.  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Loiret,  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Montargis.  Fop. 
1477. 

CHaTEAU-RENARD.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Bouches  du-Rhone,  19  miles  N.E.  of  Arles,  near  the  Du- 
rance. Fop.  in  1852.  53‘2U.  It  has  the  remains  of  a castle 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

CHaTEAU-RENAULT.  .sha'tS'-reh'no'.  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  on  tlie  Brenne.  17  miles  N.E 
of  Tours.  Fop.  in  1852. 3‘270.  Manufactures  coarse  woollens. 
Its  castle  was  f mnded  in  the  eleventh  century. 

CHaTEAUROU.X.  sha'lo'roo'.  a town  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Indre.  in  a plain  on  the  Indie,  and  at 
the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Grleans.  * 1 miles  S.E.  of 
Tours.  Fop.  in  1852.  15.931.  It  was  formerly  a miserable 
looking  place,  but  has  been  greatly  improved  since  1820. 
Frincipal  edifice,  the  Castle,  (long  the  pri.son  of  the  Frincess 
of  Conde  nieceof  Richelieu.)  which  now  serves  for  the  town- 
hall.  It  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  assize,  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  a society  of  arts  and  agricul- 
ture. .Manufactures  compri.se  strong  woollens,  in  whiih 
from  1806  to  ‘2600  hands  are  engaged,  cutlery,  hats,  hosiery, 
paper,  parchment,  and  military  equipments;  it  has  also  an 
active  trade  in  woollen  yarn,  leather,  iron,  cattle,  and  litho- 
graphic stones  of  superior  quality.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  General  Bertrand. 

CHaTEAUROUX,  a village  of  Fr.ance.  department  of 
Ilaute.s-Alpes.  3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Embrun.  Fop.  1772. 

CHaTEAU-SaLINS,  .sha'tO'-sd'lixc'.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Meurthe.  17  miles  N.E.  of  Nancy.  Fop.  in  1852, 
2121.  It  has  .some  remains  of  fortifications,  and  a castle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  to  which,  and  to  some  government 
salt-works,  abandoned  in  1826,  it  owes  its  name. 

OH.aTEAU-THI  ERR  Y.  sha'to'-te-^R'Ree',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Aisne.  capital  of  the  arrondi>:.sement, 
on  the  Marne,  across  which  it  communicates  with  a con- 
siderable suburb,  by  a bridge  of  three  arches.  37  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Laon.  Fop.  in  1852.  5629.  It  stands  on  a decli- 
vity, crowned  by  the  remains  of  a vast  castle  founded  by 
Charles  Martel  in  720,  for  Thierry  IV.,  whence  its  name.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  La  Fontaine,  and  has  a marble  monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 

CHaTEAU-V1  LLAIN,  shSHo'-veel'lSN®'.  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Haute-Marne,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Chaumout. 
Fop.  in  1852,  2080. 

CH  AT-EL-A R AB.  See  Sj*.\t-ei.-Arab. 

CHaTELAUDREN,  sha't§ro'di'()N°'.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  C6te.s-du-Nord.  10  miles  W.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Foj).  in 
185‘2. 1367.  It  has  manufai-tures  of  coarse  woi^llen  stuffs. 

CHaTELDGN,  ,'iha't^rdA.N«'.  atown  of  France,  department 
of  Fuy-de-Dome.  9 miles  N.  ofThiei-s.  Fop.  in  1852,  1691. 

CHaTELET,  sha't.-i-la'.  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sambre.  4 niiles  E.  of 
Charleroi.  Pop.  ‘2971.  It  has  manufactures  of  wjollen 
cloth  and  leather. 

CHaTELET,  Lb,  leh  sha'teh-l;i'.  a town  of  France,  dopivrb 
ment  of  Cher,  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Amand.  Fop.  in  1852, 
1583. 

CHaTELLERAULT,  sh&'t^H'ro'.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vienne,  capital  of  the  arrondissement,  on  the  V> 
enne.  across  which  it  communi.  ates  with  a suburb  by  a 
.stone  bridge.  18  miles  N,.\.E.  of  Poitiers.  Fo  i.  1852.  12.-i.‘t3 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  Fniuch 
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cutlery,  the  production  of  which  occupies  about  ROO  fiimilies. 
It  has  an  old  castle,  (whence  its  name.)  a theatre. exchanp-e. 
hospitaf,  national  inanutactory  of  arms,  and  a larjiie  trade  in 
millstones,  wines,  dried  fruits,  and  agricultural  produce. 
James  Hamilton,  the  second  Karl  of  .\rran,  Itegent  of  Scot- 
land. received  the  dukedom  of  Chatellerault  from  Henry  II., 
in  lots,  as  the  price  of  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his 
ward.  Queen  .Mary,  with  the  Dauphin  Francis. 

ClI.Vi'KL  ST.  DENIS,  sha'tgl'  .s^nc  deh-nee/,  a village  of 
g^iitzerland,  canton,  and  23  miles  S.W.  of  Freyburg,  \vith  a 
castle  on  the  I'evaise  Hiver,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge. 

CH’TEL  ST.  DENIS  SUR  MOSELLE.  sha'tM' saN«  deh'- 
nee'  siiR  mo'/.jlF.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Epiual, 
.m  the  Moselle.  10  miles  N.  of  Vosges.  Fop.  1255. 

CHaTELUS,  sha'teh-lUce',  a village  of  Fr.ance,  depart- 
ment of  Creuse.  12  miles  N.E.  of  Gueret.  Fop.  in  1852, 1345. 

CH.aTEN  A V,  sha'teh-mV,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine,  5 miles  S.S.VV.  of  Fai  ls.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Foltaire. 

CH  aTENOIS.  .sha'teh-nwi^,  a town  of  France,  depptment 
of  Bas-Rhiu,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Strasbourg.  Fop.  iu  1852, 
4044. 

CHaTENOIS,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ilaut- 
Rhin.  5 miles  S.  of  Belfort.  Fop.  1128. 

CHaTENOIS.  a town  of  F'rance,  department  of  Vosges,  7 
miles  S.E.  of  Neufchateau.  Pop.  1593.  Manufactures  lace. 

CHAT'FIELD,  a post-township  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  1430. 

CHATHAM,  chaPam,  a parliamentary  borough,  river 
port,  naval  arsenal,  town,  and  parish  of  England,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Medway,  and  on  the  old  Loudon  and  Dover 
road,  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  London.  Foj).  of  parliamentary  bo- 
rough in  1861.  36.177.  It  consists  chieby  of  one  long,  nar- 
row, winding  street,  forming  a continuation  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  and  mostly  accompanying  the  course  of  the 
Medway,  which  here  begins  to  widen  into  its  estuary.  It 
is  Hanked  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  heights  partly  built  on.  and 
crowned  with  several  forts.  The  town  is  well  paved  and 
lighted,  and  has  many  good  .shops;  but,  vvith  the  exception  of 
its  noble  dock-yard  and  handsome  military  suburb  of  Bromp- 
ton.  it  presents  little  worthy  of  notice.  Frincipal  edifices, 
the  parish  church,  a modern  building,  embodying  a small 
part  of  the  original  Norman  .structure:  a charity  hospital, 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  Bishop  Gundulph  in  1078. 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  3000L;  a small  seamen’s  hospi- 
tal, revenue  4tU.;  a proprietary  school,  and  a literary  in- 
stitutim,  with  a museum.  The  military  and  naval  esta- 
blishments, separated  from  the  town  and  the  country 
oeyond  by  a line  of  fortificatiums,  comprise  large  and  very 
handsome  infantry,  marine,  engineer,  and  artillery  barracks, 
a school  for  engineers,  and  a noble  marine  hospital,  the 
dock-yard  and  arsenal,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Klizabeth, 
and  now  surrounded  by  a wall  enclosing  90  acres.  The 
dock-yard,  inferior  only  to  those  of  Fortsmouth  and  Fly- 
moutli,  contains  5 tide-docks,  and  6 building-slips  for  ves- 
sels (jf  the  largest  size,  with  saw  mills,  forges,  machinery- 
works,  roperies,  &c. ; the  latter  has  ordnance-ranges,  an 
armory,  officers’  and  artificers’  quarters,  and  a chapel. 
Moored  in  the  river  opposite,  are  hulks  fir  convicts,  who 
labor  in  the  yard.  The  population  of  Chatham  is  almost 
entirely  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  establishments, 
or  iu  the  retail  trade  arising  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
government-works.  The  borough  has  no  municipal  .juris- 
diction. but  it  now  sends  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  last  century  it  gave  the  title  of  earl  to 
the  celebrated  statesman,  the  elder  Fitt.  In  1C07.  the 
Dutch,  under  Du  Ruyter,  sailed  up  the  Medway,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  forts  on  its  banks,  succeeded  in  burning  many 
vessels  and  stores. 

CH.\THI.\M.  a county  in  the  central  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina. has  an  area  of  about  700  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Haw  and  Deep  Rivers,  which  unite  in  the  S.E.  part 
and  form  the  Cape  Fear;  it  is  also  drained  by  Rocky  and 
New  Hope  Rivers.  The  surface  is  diversified;  the  .soil  is 
generally  clayey  and  productive.  F^xtensive  beds  of  stone 
C')al  have  recently  been  opened  in  the  county,  near  Deep 
River.  This  stre.im  has  been  rendered  navigable  by  small 
boats  as  high  as  the  coal-mines.  A nlank-road  is  in  progress 
thiough  this  county,  from  Deep  River  to  the  Central  Rail- 
road. Organized  in  1770,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  illus- 
trious statesman  and  orator  William  Fitt,  Earl  of  Chatham. 
Capital,  Fittborongh,  Fop.  19,101,  of  whom  12,855  were 
free,  and  6246  slaves. 

CHATHAM,  a county  forming  the  E.  extremity  of  Geor- 
gia, bordering  on  the  sea,  has  an  area  of  358  square  miles. 
Tlie  Savannah  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.E.,  and 
the  Ogeechee  on  the  S.W.  The  surface  is  level,  and  partly 
occui)ied  by  swamps.  The  soil  near  the  rivers  is  rich,  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  rice;  other  parts  are  sandy  and 
sterile.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Railroad.  Chat- 
ham is  the  most  poimloiis  county  iu  the  state.  Capital, 
Savannah.  Pop.  31,043,  of  whom  16,236  were  free,  and  14,807 
claves. 

CHATHAM,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  New  Hampshire, 
10  miles  N K of  Concord.  Pop.  489. 


CII.ATHAM,  a post-village  and  township  of  BarnstaMeco, 
Mas.sachn.setts,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Cape  Cod  miM 
S.E.  of  Boston,  on  a fine  harbor  insiiie  of  Cliatliam  Bt^«.i;I 
The  iidiabitanls  are  chiefly  enq)  oyed  iti  the  coiwt  trade 
fislicries,  and  the  manufiicture  of  salt.  In  1851,  >.i  ure  wnr€ 

19  vessels,  tons  1346,  belonging  to  the  tow’ii,  and  eniployiuf, 
230  persons,  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery;  and,  during 
the  year  1852,  5769%  barrels  of  mackerel  wer^  inspected. 
Pop.  2710. 

CIIA  1 HAM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex  co., 
Connecticut,  on  tlie  E.  side  of  tlie  Connecticut  Itiver,  iibout 
17  miles  by  E.  of  Hartford.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bells.  Fop.  1766. 

CHATHAM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Columbia  co., 
New  York,  18  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Albany,  is  intersected  by  the 
Western  Railroad.  Fop.  416.3. 

CHATHAM,  a hanil.some  jmst-village  and  township  of 
Morris  co.,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Fassaic  Liver,  and  on  the 
Morris  and  Essex  Railroad,  16  miles  W.  of  Newark.  It 
hits  2 or  3 churches,  an  academy,  and  several  stores.  Pop. 
2968. 

CHATHAM,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
oti  tlie  turnpike  from  Lancaster  to  M'ilmington,  in  Dela- 
ware, about  68  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg.  * 

CHATHAM,  a township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop 
1683. 

CHATHAM,  a small  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio. 

CHATHAM,  a township  of  .Medina  to.,  Ohio.  Poj).  1160. 

CHATHAM,  a jiost-village  of  Sangamon  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Alton  and  Springfield  Railroad,  10  miles  S.S  W.  of 
Springfield,  is  surrounded  liy  a rich  farming  district,  and 
has  several  stores.  Pop.  278. 

CH  A'l  H.\.M,  a post-otfice  of  Buchanan  co.,  lovva. 

CH.ATHA.M,  a post-office  of  Wright  co.,  ^linne-sota. 

CHATHA.M,  a post-village  and  township  of  Canada  East, 
co.  of  Two  .Mnuntain.s,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  52  miles  W.  of 
Montreal.  It  contains  2 churches,  3 store.s,  a chemical  es- 
tablishment, 2 carding-mills.  a machine  for  cuttitig  shingles, 
and  about  8 saw  and  gristmills.  Pop.  of  the  township,  3100. 

CHATHAM,  a post-town  of  Canada  IVest,  cajiital  of  Kent 
co.,on  I he  river  Thame.s,  and  on  the  Great  M estern  Railway, 
67  miles  S.W.  of  London.  It  has  agencies  of  the  Bank  of 
Ujiper  Canada,  the  Government  Bank,  of  3 fire,  marine  and 
life  assurance  companies,  and  contains,  besides  the  county 
buildings,  4 or  5 churche.s,  2 jirinting  offices  2 chemists  and 
druggists,  2 steam  milks,  1 foundry,  about  20  stores,  and 
several  hotels.  Fop.  4,466. 

CHATHAM,  a thriving  village  of  New  Brunswick,  co.  of 
Northumberland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Miramichi  River, 
about  12  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  beautiful  bay  of 
its  own  name,  and  135  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Jcdin.  It  carries 
on  considerable  commerce  in  timber,  deals,  &c.,  by  the  river, 
which  is  here  more  than  a mile  wide,  and  navigable  for  the 
largest  ships. 

CHAT'IIAM  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Chatham  town- 
ship Columbia  co..  New  Y’ork,  on  the  Western  Railroad,  18 
niles  S..'.E.  of  Albany. 

CHATHAM  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Medina  co.,  Ohio. 

CHATHAM  FOi  R CORN  ERS,  a post-village  in  Chatham 
townshij),  Columbia  co..  New  York,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Harlem  Railroad  with  the  M estern  Railroad,  23  miles  S.S.E, 
of  Albany.  It  contains  a bank. 

CHATHAM  HARBOR,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Cape  Cod, 
Massachusetts.  It  is  well  protected  from  the  sea.  and  has 

20  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  The  Chatham  Lights  are  inside 
of  Chatham  Harbor,  on  James's  Head,  near  the  8.E.  extre- 
mity of  Cape  Cod.  Massachusetts.  They  are  fixed,  two  in 
number,  with  an  elevation  of  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Lat.  41°  40'  20"  N. ; lat.  69°  57'  12"  W. 

CHAT'IIAM  HILL,  a post-office  of  Smyth  co..  ATrgiriia. 

CHATHA:M  island,  otr  the  W.  coast  of  Fatagonia,  30 
miles  S.  of  Wellington  Island. 

CHATHAM  ISL.\N'D, one  of  theGalapagos  Islands,  in  the 
Facific  Ocean.  Excellent  coal  has  lately  been  discovered  here. 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Radack  Chain, 
in  the  North  Facific  Ocean.  Lat.  9°  N'.;  Ion.  179°  50'  E. 

CHAT'IIAM  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  South  Facific, 
about  380  miles  E.  of  New  Zealand.  Lat.  of  Cape  Young, 
43°  48'  S. : Ion.  176°  58'  W.  They  consist  of  Chatham, 
(Wairikaori.)  Fitt.  and  .some  smaller  islands;  the  first  being 
about  90  miles  in  circumference,  of  which  about  one-third 
part  is  productive.  Coasts  rocky;  surface  undulating,  and 
often  marshy;  products  similar  to  those  of  New  Zealand. 

CHATHA.M  FORT,  an  inlet  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  South 
Andaman  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

CHATHAM  RUN,  a post-office  of  Clinton  oo.,  Fennsyl 
vania. 

CHATHAM  SOUND,  in  Russian  America,  lat.  56°  80' N, 
Ion.  133°  W.,  separates  George  HI.  and  Friuoe  of  Wales  A^ 
chipelagoes. 

CHATHAM  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

CHaTILLON,  sha'tee'yAN^',  a town  of  the  Sardinian 
States.  12  miles  E.  of  Aosta,  on  the  Dora-Baltea.  Fop.  2472- 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  bridge. 
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CITaTILLON,  sha'tee'y^N®',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Drome,  32  mues  E.S.E.  of  Valence.  Pop.  in  1852,  1188. 

CU  aTILLON,  (anc  •ClfsteiJw.?)  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Rhone,  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Villefrauche,  on  the  Azer- 
que.  Pop.  in  1852,  850. 

rilATILLON  DE  MICIIAILLE,  sha'tee'y^No'  deh  mee'- 
sh^P,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ain,  26  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Rour^.  Pop.  in  1852,  14'.5. 

CHaTILLON  EN  BAZOIS,  sha'tee'y6N='  0n«  hd'zwJ/,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Nievre,  15  miles  W.  of  Cha- 
teau-Chinon,  on  the  Aron,  Pop.  in  1852,  1439. 

CHaTILLON  EN  VENDELAIS,  sha'tee'yANcr  5no  v6no'- 
deh-liP,  a town  of  France,  department,  of  llle-et-Vilaine,  8 
miles  N.  of  Yitre.  Pop.  1542. 

CHaTILLON  LES  DOMBES,  sha'tee'yAu®/  lA  dAMlP,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Ain.  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tre- 
vou.x,  on  the  Chalaronne.  Pop.  2o70. 

CH  aTILLON  SURCOLMONT.sha'tee'y6N«'suRkormANG', 
a town  of  France,  department,  and  11  miles  W.N.W.  of  xMa- 
yenne.  Pop.  in  1852,  2573. 

CHaTILLON  SUR  INDUE,  sha'tee'yiNc'  sur  A.Nd’r,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Indre,  on  the  Indre,  27 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Chateauroux.  Pop.  in  1852,  31125. 

CHaTILLOx^  sur  LOING,  sha'tee'yAN«'  sur  1wAn“.  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Loiret.  on  the  Loing  and  the 
Briare  Canal.  13  miles  S.E.  of  Montargis.  Pop.  in  1852.  2613. 
Admiral  Coligny  was  born  here  in  1516. 

CH.aTILLO.N  sur  LOIRE,  sha'tee'yAN“'  siiR  IwAr,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Loiret,  44  miles  E.S.E.  of  Orleiins. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3132. 

CHaTILLON  SUR  MARNE.  sha'tee'yiN®'  sUr  maRn,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Marne,  on  the  Marne,  29 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Chalons.  Pop.  in  1852,  931.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Pope  Urban  II. 

CH\TILL0N  SUR  SAONE,  sha'tee'y^N®  siiR  son,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Vosges.  9 miles  S.S.E:of  Lamarche. 

CHaTTLLOxV  sur  seine,  sha'tee'yANc'  sUr  .sane, a town 
of  France,  departraentof  Cote-d'Or,  43  miles  N.N.W.of  Dijon, 
on  the  Seine.  Pop.  in  1852,  5061.  It  has  several  good  pub- 
lic buildings,  with  a castle  and  a park,  long  the  property  of 
the  Marmont  ftimily.  and  in  which,  until  lately,  some 
model  agricultural  and  iron-working  eshiblishments  existed. 
It  has  manuf.ictures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  hats, 
leather,  and  paper  goods.  In  February,  1814,  a conference 
was  held  here  between  Napoleon  and  the  Allies. 

CH.VfILLON  SUR  S^IVRE,  sha'tee'yANQ'  sur  saiv’R,  a 
towTi  of  F ranee,  department  of  Deux  Sevres,  14  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Bressuire,  on  the  Sevre-Nantaise,  formerly  fortified,  and, 
previous  to  1737,  named  Mauleon.  Pop.  in  1852,  1170. 

CH.AT'LEY,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

CH.ATCMOSS,  an  extensive  morass  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster,  mostly  in  the  parish  of  Eccles,  about  10  miles  W. 
of  .Manchester.  Area,  about  6000  acres.  A large  portion  of 
it  has  been  drained,  and  now  yields  good  crops.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  Liverpool  and  .Manchester  Railway. 

CH.ATONxN  AY,  shi'ton'nA',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Lsere.  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Vienne.  Pop.  in  1852.  3968. 

CH.ATOU,  shA'too',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  with  a station  on  the  Paris  and  St.  Germains 
Railway,  which  here  crosses  the  Seine,  3 miles  E.  of  St. 
Germains. 

CIIATRE.  La.  Id  shat’r,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Indre.  22  miles  S.E.  of  Chateauroux,  on  the  Indre.  Pop.  in 
1852.  4970.  It  has  the  remnant  of  a castle,  a fine  church, 
extensive  leather  and  woollen  fiictories,  and  an  active  trade 
in  wool,  goat-skins,  and  chestnuts. 

CH.AT'SJ.P,  a decayed  town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal.  (Upper  Provinces.)  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  .Ajmeer.  It 
was  formerly  of  large  extent. 

CH.Vrs'WORTH.  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire. and  perhaps  the  most  splendid  private  residence 
in  England  is  situated  in  the  co.  of  Derby,  in  a beautiful  park 
about  It)  miles  in  circumference,  watered  by  the  Derwent, 
3^  miles  N.E.  of  Bakewell.  The  mansion  is  in  the  Ionic  style, 
and  consists  of  a superb  quadrangular  edifice  with  a cen- 
ti-al  court,  built  in  1706.  and  from  which  runs,  parallel  to 
its  front,  a long  range  of  modern  building,  terminating  in  a 
tower.  The  furniture,  books,  painting.s.  and  statuary  %vhich 
it  contains  are  extremely  choice;  in  the  gardens  is  a new 
gig.atitic  conservatory,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  one  acre, 
with  water-works,  considered  to  be.  with  the  exception  of 
those  at  Versailles,  the  first  in  Europe.  In  the  earlier  man- 
sion of  (Jhatsworth,  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  spent  a cunsider- 
tbie  portion  of  her  captivity. 

CHATT.AH  )i)CHEE.  chat-ta-hoo'chee,  a large  river  of 
Qeo'gia.  a branch  of  the  Appalachicola  ri.ses  on  tlie  declivity 
of  the  Bine  Kidge.  in  Habersham  county,  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  the  state,  and  Hows  first  S.W.  through  the  gold  region  (/f 
Upper  ileorgia.  until  it  strikes  the  boundary  between  Geor- 
gia and  .Alabama,  at  M’est  Point.  Below  this  its  general 
direction  is  R.>uthward.  and  it  forms  the  W.  boundary  of 
Georgia,  through  tlie  whole  of  its  subseiiuent  course  to  its 
junction  .vith  FM:it  River.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  550 
miles.  Steaml'oats  of  2i)0  tons  navigate  this  river  during 
tight  months  of  the  year,  from  November  to  June,  and  as- 
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cend  as  far  as  Columbus,  which  is  about  350  miles  from  tho 
Gulf.  The  rapid.s,  at  the  limit  of  navigation,  produce  excel- 
lent water-power.  It  is  said  that  the  vertical  rise  of  the 
water  in  the  course  of  a year  sometimes  amounts  to  60  feet 
The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  AVest  Point,  Columbus, 
Euf.iula.  and  Fort  Gaines. 

CHATTAH  JOCIIEE,  a post-vill.ige  of  Gad.sden  co.,  Florida, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee  Rivers,  42 
miles  N.W.  of  Tallahassee.  It  contains  a United  States  ar 
senal. 

CHATTANOOGA,  chat'ta-noo^ga,  a creek  of  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  rises  in  Walker  co.,  Georgia,  and  enters  the  Ten- 
nessee near  Chattanooga. 

CHATTANOoGA,  a fiourishing  post-village  of  Hamilton 
CO.,  Tenne.ssee.  on  the  Tennessee  River,  25U  miles  by  water 
below  Knoxville,  and  140  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  R.ailroad,  andot 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  whit  h connects  it  with 
the  chief  towns  of  Georgia.  'I he  Tennessee  River  is  navi- 
gable by  steam  during  about  eight  mouths  in  the  year,  and 
by  small  boats  at  all  times.  These  circumstances  render 
Chattanooga  one  of  the  most  important  and  fiourishing 
towns  of  the  state.  Since  the  completion  of  the  We.stern 
and  Atlantic  Railroad,  in  1850,  the  population  h.as  increased 
at  the  rate  of  about  lUU  per  month.  The  surplus  produc- 
tions of  East  Tennes.see,  and  of  part  of  Middle  Tennessee, 
are  mostly  shipped  from  this  point.  The  surrounding 
region  is  liberally  supplied  with  water-power  and  timber, 
and  the  hills  contain  abundance  of  stone  coal  and  iron  ore. 
Chattanooga  has  1 steam  saw  mill,  2 sash  and  blind  facto- 
ries, 3 cabinet  factories,  in  which  steam-power  is  used,  and 
2 banks.  This  place  was  retaken  by  the  Union  army,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1863,  ten  days  after  which  date  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga  wsis  fought  near  it.  Pop.  in  1860,  about  4500. 

CHAT''TER1S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

CHAT'TERPOOR'  or  CIIUT'TERPORE',  a town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  Bundelcund,  73  miles  S.E.  of  Jhansi.  It  was  for- 
merly of  high  commercial  importance,  and  still  has  manu- 
factures of  coarse  cotton. 

CHAT/TISIIA.M,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CHAT/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

CH  xATTOOG  A,  chat-too'ga.  a river,  one  of  the  head  branches 
of  the  Savannah,  rises  near  the  S.  frontier  of  North  Caroliuit, 
and  flows  S.W'.  along  the  boundaiy  between  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  After  passing  the  mouth  of  Tallula  Creek,  it 
takes  the  name  of  Tugaloo  River. 

CHATTOOGxA.  a small  river  of  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
ri.ses  in  Walker  county,  near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Geor- 
gia, and  flowing  S.W.,  enters  the  Coosa  in  Cherokee  county, 
A lal)ama. 

CH.ATTOOG.A,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Georgia,  bor- 
dering on  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  360  square  miles.  It  is 
inter.sected  by  the  Chattooga  River,  from  which  the  name  is 
derived,  and  al.so  drained  by  the  Eukalanaiiua,  Amuchee, 
and  Snake  Creeks.  The  surface  is  beautifully  diversified 
by  productive  valleys  and  wooded  mountains,  connected 
with  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  most  considerable  elevations 
bear  the  local  names  of  Taylor’s  Ridge,  John’s  Mountain, 
and  Dirtseller  .Mountain.  The  county  contains  quarries  of 
limestone  and  marble,  and  an  abundance  of  iron  and  lead 
ore,  with  several  fine  mineral  springs.  Capital,  Summer- 
ville. Pop.  7165,  of  whom  5111  were  free,  and  2054  slaves. 

CH.ATIMO'G  A VI LLE,  a post-village  of  Chattooga  co.,  Geor- 
gia, on  the  N.W’.  side  of  Chattooga  River,  about  200  miles 
N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

CH.AT'TRA.  (anc.  KsMra,)  & town  of  Northern  Illndos- 
hiii,  in  .\epaul,  in  lat.  26^  53'  N.,  Ion.  87°  4'  E.,  with  a tem- 
ple of  Vishnu,  greatly  resorted  to  by  devotees. 

CH.AU-.ABAD.  See  Charbar. 

CH.AUCIII.N'A.  chdvv-chee'nd,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalu- 
sia, 12  miles  from  Granada.  Fop.  1744. 

CHAUDES-AIGUES,  shod-aig,  (L.  ChlenHes  A’quai;  signi- 
fication of  both.  “ warm  water,”)  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Cantal,  12  miles  S.S.W’.  of  Saint  Flour.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2207.  It  is  an  old.  rustic-looking  town,  in  a narrow 
gorge,  with  remarkable  hot  springs,  varying  in  temperature 
from  98°  to  212°  Fah. ; they  are  extensively  used  f >r  baths, 
for  washing  fieeces,  and  warming  the  houses  of  the  town 
Near  it  is  the  ruined  Fort  d’ .Anglais,  so  called  from  havir  g 
been  twice  held  by  the  English  in  the  fourteenrh  centuiy. 

CHAUDFONTAINE,  sho'fixNc'Un',  (t.  c.  “warm  spring,”) 
a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  4 miles  S.E.  of  Liege,  on 
the  Vesdre.  Pop.  973.  It  has  thermal  .springs;  tempera- 
ture. 104°  Fah.  The  village  is  finely  situated  and  its  baths 
are  well  fre(iuented. 

CHAUDIERE.  shfl'de-aiR^  a lake  of  Canada  East,  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  Ottawa  River,  55  miles  xN. N.W.  of  Johns- 
town. 

CH.AUDIERE,  a river  of  Canada  East,  joins  the  St. 
Lawrenceabout  7 miles  above  Quebec. after  a N. N.W. course 
of  90  miles.  The  F.ills  of  the  Chaudifere  are  about  2^  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  are  said  to  Ije  near  100 
feet  high.  The  stream  is  innavigable,  but  ♦he  scenery  on 
its  banks  is  very  picturesciue. 

CHAUD'WAll'.  an  ancient  and  ruined  city  of  Ilindostan, 
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prorince  of  Orissa,  near  Cuttack.  The  ruins  extend  for 
caany  miles,  but  few  are  above  ground,  being  mostly  foun- 
dations; there  are  numerous  reservoirs  also,  and  the  re- 
• mains  of  temples.  It  is  not  known  when  or  why  this  great 
city  was  abandoned. 

Cll.\UFFAILLtlS,  shof'fil',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  SuOne-et-Loire.  24  miles  W.S.W.  of  Macon.  Fop.  in  1852, 
382b.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens. 

CIIAUMJ.NT,  sho'mi\N<  a town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Ilaute-Marne,  on  a height  between  the  Marne 
and  8ui/.e,  134  miles  E.S.E.  of  Paris.  Pop.  in  1852.  t;374. 
The  streets  are  steep,  but  it  is  pretty  well  built,  and  pos- 
sesses some  good  public  edifices,  among  which  is  a triumphal 
arch,  begun  by  Napoleon,  and  completed  under  Louis 
XVIII.  It  has  a tribunal  of  commerce,  and  a public  library 
of  35.000  volumes,  with  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens, 
druggets,  linen  and  cotton  yarn,  and  gloves,  and  a consi- 
derable trade  in  iron  and  ironwares.  On  March  1,  1814, 
the  allied  powers  concluded  a treaty  here  against  Napoleon, 
1!)  days  before  the  rupture  of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon. 
This  treaty  formed  the  basis  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
the  Holy  .Alliance. 

CIIAUMO.NT,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  14 
miles  S.W.  of  Beauvais.  Pop.  1130.  It  is  well  built  and 
paved,  and  has  manufactures  of  leather. 

CII.\UM0.\T.  sho'm6N«L  a village  of  Savoy,  province  of  Ca- 
rouge.  9 miles  W.  of  St.  Julien.  It  was  formerly  fortified. 
Its  castle,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Nemours, 
was  ruined  in  the  war  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

C11.VU.M0NT.  sho'mot,  a post^village  of  .1  elferson  co..  New 
York,  on  Chaumont  Bay  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  Rome 
and  Watertown  Kailroad,  14  miles  N.VV.  of  Watertown.  It 
has  a good  harbor,  and  contains  a number  of  stores  and 
mills.  A river  of  the  same  name  euterS  the  bay  at  this 
place. 

CILVUMONT  SUR  LOIRE,  sho'mANo' sUr  IwSr.  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  on  the  Loire,  10  miles 
S.W.  of  Blois.  It  has  a castle,  once  the  residence  of  Cathe- 
rine di  Medicis,  and  in  which  Cardinal  Amboise  was  born, 
in  1400. 

ClI.iUN'CEY,  a thriving  post-village  of  Athens  co..  Ohio, 
on  the  Hocking  River  and  Canal,  65  miles  S.E.  of  Columbu.s. 
It  has  coal-mines  and  salt-works  in  the  vii  inity. 

ClI AUN'CEYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Manitoowoc  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

CIIAUNY,  sho'neet,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Aisne,  mostly  on  an  island  in  the  Oise,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Canal  de  St.  Quentin,  18  miles  W.N.W  of  Laon. 
Pop.  in  1852,  6290.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  cider,  linen 
cloths,  and  hosiery ; and  it  is  a depot  for  charcoal  and 
timber. 

ClIAUSSEY.shos'sd,'  a group  of  bare  and  rocky  islands  in 
the  English  Channel,  8 miles  from  the  coast  of  France  op- 
posite Granville.  They  supply  excellent  granite,  which  is 
exported  to  Paris,  &c. ; and  on  the  largest  island  is  a small 
grazing  firm. 

CII.\USSIN,  sho's^N®',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Jura.  9 miles  S.S.  W of  Dole,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Doubs. 
Pop.  1323. 

CH.A.UTAUQUA,  sha-taw'qua  the  most  western  county 
of  New  York,  has  an  area  of  about  lUOO  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  W.  and  S. 
by  I’ennsylvania,  and  is  drained  by  Conewango  Creek  with 
its  tributaries,  and  several  smaller  streams,  which  furnish 
abundant  waterpower.  The  Chautauqua  Ridge  pa.s.ses 
through  this  county  at  from  3 to  10  miles  distance  from  the 
lake ; between  this  ridge  and  the  lake  the  surface  is  nearly 
level,  or  moderately  uneven.  The  soil  is  generally  good, 
and  along  the  lake  shore  and  the  banks  of  its  numerous 
streams,  very  fertile.  Bog  iron  ore,  shell  marble,  and  sul- 
phur springs  ai’e  found  in  this  county.  There  are  also 
several  springs,  emitting  carburetted  hydrogen;  the  gas 
from  one  of  which,  near  Fredonia.  has  been  siiccessfully  em- 
ployed for  lighting  the  dwellings  in  that  village.  By  means 
of  the  Conewango  Creek,  which  falls  into  the  Alleghany,  a 
branch  of  the  Ohio,  a boat  navigation  is  open  from  within 
10  miles  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western,  and  by  the  line  which  connects  Bnfialo  with 
Erie.  Capital,  Maysville.  Pop.  58,422. 

ClIAU'l'Al  QUA,  a post-township  ofChautnuquaco.,  New 
York,  situated  on  the  lake  of  same  name,  about  5 miles  S.E. 
of  l.ake  Erie.  Po]).  2837. 

CIIAUT.\UQUA  LAKE,  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  New 
York,  in  the  central  part  of  Chautauqua  county,  is  a beau- 
tiful expanse  of  water,  18  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  three 
ndles  wide.  It  is  aimut  730  feet  above  I^ake  Erie,  and  1290 
feet  above  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  being,  it  is  said,  the  highest 
aavigable  water  on  the  continent.  Steaniboats  run  from 
Maysville.  at  its  N.  extremity,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
utlet,  whence  small  boats  can  descend  to  the  Alleghany 
River.  The  name  “Chautauqua,”  or  “Chatauque,”  is  a cor- 
ruption of  an  Indian  phrase,  signifying  a “foggy  place.” 
and  was  given  in  consequence  of  the  mists  which  frequently 
rise  from  the  surface  of  this  mountain  lake. 
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CHAUTAUQUA  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co^ 
New  York. 

CIIAUVIGNY,  sho'veen'yeeL  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vienne,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Montmorillon,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vienne.  Pop.  in  1852, 1768.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  druggets,  and  ruiiis  of  3 feudal  ca.stles. 

CllAUX-DE-FOND,  La,  1^  sho'deh-foN®',  a parish  and 
town  of  Switzerland,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Neufthatel.  Pop.  84^'!. 
It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a nairow  and  .«avage  gorge  of 
the  Jura,  at  an  elevation  of  3070  feet  above  the  sea.  and  ,'o- 
vers  an  extensive  space,  each  cottage  being  surrounded  by 
a garden.  With  Lode,  this  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  ui.-inu- 
facture  of  the  celebrated  watches  of  the  canton ; in  1836, 
the  number  of  gold  and  silver  watches  manufactured  here 
was  108,295,  while  in  1774  the  total  number  was  300. 

CIIAUX  DU-.MILIEU,  sho-du-mee'le-th',  a village  of  SwiL 
zerland.  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  La  Chaux-de-Fond,  with  import- 
ant manufactures  of  chains  for  the  movement  of  watche.s. 

CIlAVANtiES,  shd'vfiNzlP.  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Aube,  19  miles  E.  of  Arcis-sur-Aube.  Pop.  in  lb52,  1093. 

CHAVES,  shd'vfes.  (anc.  A>f/u(B  Flah-ite,)  a fortified  town 
of  Portugal,  piovince  of  Tras-o.s-Montes,  44  miles  W.  of 
Braganza.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tamega.  Pop.  tlOOO.  Its 
fortifications  are  in  ruins.  There  is  here  a Roman  bridge 
of  18  arches  on  the  river.  It  has  hot  .saline  springs,  (tenr- 
perature  129°  Fahrenheit,)  and  baths  well  freiiuented. 

CHAVES, shd'v^s,  or  VI  LLA-DO-ECUADGR,  veePld-do-ek 
wd-doR'.  a maritime  town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Para,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  the  island  of  Marajo.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ama 
zon.  Lat.  0°  20'  S..  Ion.  49°  40'  W. 

CHAVES.  shd'vSs.  the  capital  town  of  the  island  of  St 
Thomas.  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

CHA  VI  LLE,  shd'veeP,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise.  on  the  Seine,  and  on  the  Paris  and  Versailles 
Railway.  1 mile  E.  of  Versailles.  Pop.  1562. 

CHAW'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CHAW'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

CHA  YANTA.  chi  dn'td.  a town  of  Bolivia,  department  of 
Potosi.  55  miles  N.  of  Potosi. 

CHAYAR,  chi-yar'.  a town  of  Chinese  Toorkistan.  on  the 
Chayar  Kiver,  an  affluent  of  the  Erghen.  Lat.  41°  5'  N., 
Ion. 83°  E. 

CHAYENPOOR,  chi-yen-poor',  a fortified  town  of  Nepaul, 
130  miles  S.E.  of  Khatmandoo.  capital  of  a district,  which 
exports  to  Thibet  rice,  wheat,  oil,  ghee,  metals,  cotton  and 
and  woollen  cloths,  timber,  spices,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  pearls, 
partly  in  trajisit  frcm  Hindostan  ; receiving  in  return  salt, 
gold  and  silver,  musk,  skins,  and  Chinese  wares. 

CH.VY-FANG  or  TCIIE-F.ANG.  a town  of  China,  pi-ovince 
ofYunnan,  on  the  Lung-tchuen.  125milesW.by  S.  ofShun- 
ning.  Lat.  24°  13' N.;  Ion.  9.so  10' E. 

CHAYLAUD.  La,  Id  sh.a'laK/,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ardeche,  28  miles  S.W.  of  Tournon,  on  the  Dome. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2478.  It  has  salt-mines,  tanneries,  and  trade 
in  cattle. 

CHAZELLES-SUR-LYON.  shd'zelP-sUR-le-c\N®',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Loire,  16  miles  E.  of  Montbrison. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3027. 

CHAZY,  shazW,  a river  of  Clinton  co..  New  York,  falls  into 
Lake  Champlain,  near  its  N.  extremity. 

CHAZY,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Clinton  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Chazy  River,  about  128  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Albany. 

CHAZY  LAKE,  one  of  the  .sources  of  the  Chazy  River,  In 
Clinton  co..  New  York,  is  about  4 miles  long. 

CHEA'DLFi.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford.  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Stoke-on-Trent.  Pop.  in  1852, 
4ti8I.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a valley,  has  a 
curious  old  church,  raised  on  an  artificial  mount,  originally 
formed  by  ancient  Britons,  a Homan  Catholic  chapel,  small 
free  school,  and  union  work-house.  Coal  and  limestone 
abound  in  the  vicinity.  Copper,  brass,  and  tin  work.s.  and 
a manufacture  of  cotton  tape  are  carried  on.  Chi'odl*’  Biilr 
and  Chi'adU  Mnsdei/  ai-e  townships  in  the  same  parish; 
the  former  on  the  Macclesfield  branch  of  the  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  with  5463  inhabitants;  the  lat- 
ter, 22S8  inhabitants. 

CIIE.VM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey, 

CHEAPtSlDE,  a village  of  Essex  co..  New  Jersey,  10  miles 
W.  of  Newark. 

CIlE'APUT't,  a small  town  and  important  military  post  in 
Sinde.  102  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Hyderadad.  Jjat.  26°  52'  N., 
Ion.  68°  34'  E. 

CHEAP  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Tennessee. 

CHEARSMiEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

CHEAT  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Preston  cOv.  Virginia. 

CHE.AT  KIVER.  of  Virginia,  the  largest  affluent  of  the 
Monongahel.i.  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Laurel, 
Glade,  Shavers,  and  Dry  Forks,  which  rise  among  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  near  the  Northern  border  of  Pocahontas 
county,  and  unite  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Randolph  county. 
Flowing  thence  N.  and  N.W.  through  Preston  and  Monon- 
galia counties,  it  enters  the  Monongahela  at  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania.  It  traverses  a 
hilly  country,  abounding  in  stone  coal  and  iron,  and  well 
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adapt*  Kl  t(  <r  .-iing.  It  is  navizable  40  miles  above  Rowles- 
bur^c.  (on  ilu  Haltimnre  and  Obio  lUilroad,)  thou^^h  not 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  furnishes  hue  water- 
pvivver  at  several  places. 

CIJ  ElJjYtJ  Ai\,  a river  of  Michigan.  See  Sheuotgan. 

CIl  KBOVtJ  AN,  slie-buy'gan,  a newly  formed  county  of 
Mil  liigaii  forms  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lower  I’eninsnla, 
bordering  on  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  and  Lake  Huron, 
The  area  is  estimated  at  80u  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Black  and  t’heboygan  Rivers,  and  has  several  lakes.  Capi- 
tJil,  Dnm  an.  I’op  in  1860.  017. 

CIILR'SLY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

CIIEBUCTO,  she-buk^to,  two  bavs  in  Nova  Scotia,  near 
Halifax. 

CilEllVN,  a village  of  Egypt.  See  Shebeen. 

ClIEOA,  ch  \/kd,  a town  of  Spain.  77  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gua- 
dalajara. Pop.  1201.  It  has  manufactures  of  iron  goods. 

CllEClNY,  K^t-seefnee,  a town  of  Poland,  9 miles  S.\V.  of 
Kielce,  on  the  Czarna.  Pop.  3000,  mostly  Jews.  There  are 
quarries  of  tine  marble  in  its  vicinity. 

ClI  ECK'ENDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

CHECK'LEY  AND  TEAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
StalTord. 

CliECKLEY-WITTMYRINCriILL.  ch^k'lee  wixii  rin'chil, 
a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

CHECO.chPko.a  villageofChili.  department  of  Coquimbo, 
6 miles  E.  of  Copiapo,  with  some  riidi  copper-mines,  formerly 
yielding  annually  12,000  quintals  of  oi-e,  containing  70  per 
cent,  of  metal. 

CIIED.'IRIJCTO  (shed'a-bukffo)  BAY,  an  indentation  of 
the  N.E.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Gut 
ofCansn.  It  is  much  tVe  luented  by  fishermen. 

CIlrlD'BURGll.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CIIED'1).\IL  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CHrilPUi  .NGT  )N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

CIIED'DLETJ.V.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

CllED/DON-FlTZG’AINE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

CII  ED'GU  AYE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CH  EDMNGTO.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

Cll  ED'ISTJN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

ClIEDUBA.  che-doo'bd.  an  Island  in  Fai  tber  India.  Bri- 
tish province  of  .\racan,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Jjat.  18° 
52'  N..  Ion.  93°  27'  E.  Area,  2()U  square  miles.  I’op.  in 
1841).  85  li).  Shape  circular,  soil  fertile,  producing  good  crops 
office,  hemp,  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco;  and  its  cattle  are 
esteemed  good.  The  island  was.  captured  trom  the  Bur- 
mese in  1821. 

CII  EiyU’OKTII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glouce.ster. 

CIIED'ZDY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CIIEE-CIIO  )'.  chee'choo'or  TCIII-'l'CIIE  lUFOU.  chee'chd- 
oo'foiy.  a (dty  of  China,  province  of  .Ngan-hoei,  near  the  Yaug- 
tse-kiang,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Ngan-king. 

CII  EEKS'Vl  LLE,  a post-otfice  of  .Marion  co.,  Tenne.ssee. 

CIlE..lvTolVA'G A.  a post-otfice  of  Erie  c“0..  New  York. 

CH  EE-LEE,  a province  of  China.  See  I’e-Chee-LEE. 

CIIEEKA  or  TCIIIRA,  cheehd.  a city  of  Chinese  Toorkis- 
tan.  75  miles  E.S.E.  of  Khoten.  said  to  comprise  200U  houses. 
A good  deal  of  silk  is  produced  in  its  vicinity. 

Cllr.E'KU.NL  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal. on  the  Ganges,  E.  of  Chuprah. 

CUE  ES  -ytiU  A K ES.  a post-otfice.  Middlesex  co..  New  Jersey. 

CIIEE'TUA.M.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

CllEF-BGUTON.\ E,  sh6f  boo'toniF,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Deux-Sevres,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Niort.  Pop.  2376. 

CllEFGN'fE,  shee'tiiNP,  written  also  CII  IFU.NCTE,  a small 
river  of  Louisiana,  Hows  S.  into  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

CII  E'llAW',  a small  river  of  South  Carolina,  flowing  into 
St.  Helena  Sound. 

CIIEIIA'LIS  or  CHEKA'LIS,  a county  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, having  W.  the  Pacific.  Area,  about  1550  square 
mile.s.  Capital,  Motitesano.  See  Avpe.vihx. 

CII  EH L or  CHEHEL,  chSu’l,  (“  forty,”)  a prefixed  name 
of  several  localities  in  Asia. 

ClI.dlL-BUCllA-GUM,  chSa’l  boo'chd  goom,  (“the  forty 
lost  children,”)  a place  of  pilgrimage  in  Afghanistan,  6 miles 
S.W.  of(lhu/,nee. 

CilEIII,-D  »CHTUR,  chi^H’I  doK'toor',  (“  the  forty  virgins,”) 
a shrine  In  Afghanistan.  Lat,  35°  7'  N..  Ion.  62°  9'  E.  Curious 
Mahoininedan  legends  attach  to  all  these  localRle.s. 

ClIEIIL  TAN.  ch^H'l  tin,  or  K tlll-CIlIHL'LTJ.N,  koffiee- 
chee'h ill-ton',  (“mountain  of  forty  bodies.”)  a lofty  moun- 
tain in  Beloochistan,  immediately  S.  of  Mustung.  Lat.  29° 
40'  N..  Ion,  66°  55'  E. 

ClIEK-CIDO  or  CHEAG-'l'CIIU,  a village  of  China,  in 
Hong-Kong.  on  a bay,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island. 
Pop.  8 )0,  employed  in  trade  and  farmini. 

CII E-K 1 .\.\’(}  or  TCIIE-KI A.VG,  ch^'ke-ang'.  a maritime 
province  of  China,  mostly  between  lat.  27°  and  31°  N..  and 
Ion.  117°  and  123°  E..  having  E.  the  Pacific  Gcean,  and  on 
other  sides  the  Kiang  provinces  of  Ngan-hoei  and  Fo-kien. 
Pop.,  according  to  offiirial  report  in  1825.  26.256.784.  Surface 
greatly  diversified,  and  the  province  is  traversed  by  the 
Qreit  Canal.  Coasts  abrupt  and  greatly  indented.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  commercial  provinces  of  China, 
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Silk  is  the  principal  article  of  export;  other  products  are 
tea  in  the  S.,  and  cotton,  indigo,  fruits,  camphor,  and  coal. 
Its  manufactures  of  silks,  crape,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  and 
paper,  are  in  high  repute  throughout  the  empire,  and  large 
quantities  of  feianented  liquors  are  made  in  this  province. 
Che-kiang.  comprising  the  Chu.san  Islands,  is  divided  into 
11  departments.  Chief  cities,  Ilaug-chow-tbo,  Ning-po,  Shao- 
hing.  Wen-chow,  and  Chapoo. 

CilELBJKOUGII,  ch^Pbtir-ruh,  EAST,  a parish  of  Eng 
land.  co.  of  Dorset. 

CII  EL  BOROUGH,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Dorset. 

CIIEL'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CIIELEK,  chi'l^k',  a village  of  Asiatic  'I’urkey,  pashalic 
of  Diarbekir,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Sert,  with  from  400  to  500 
houses  of  Koords  and  Jacobite  Christians,  and  a strong  rock 
fortress. 

CIIEL/FORD.  a chapelry  of  England,  and  station  on  the 
Manchesterand  Birmingham  Railway,  14 miles  N.E.ofCrewe. 

CII  r.LlCGv)!',  rlliiiLlCOU'T  or  CIIc.LiCu  i,  cli  re-kooU,  a 
town  of  Abyssinia,  kingdom  of'rigre.  10  miles  E.  of  .Vntalo.  It 
has  one  of  the  most  gaudily  decorated  churches  in  the  country. 

CIIELIDJNEE.  See  Khei.IDO.nia. 

CIIELIF,  a river  of  Algeria.  See  Shki.i.iff. 

CIIELIGDFF  or  CIIELIGOV.  See  Shelikov. 

CIIELTN'DOF.II.  a small  seaport-town  of  Asia  Minor,  pa- 
shalicof  Itch-Elee,40  miles  W.S.W.  of  Selefkeh. 

CII  ELL,  a towu.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

CIIEL'LAS'i’JN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

ClIELLES,  sh^ll,  (anc.  CcWiF,)  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Marne,  near  the  Marne,  10  miles  E.  of  Baris. 
Bop.  in  1852.  1632.  It  had  formerly  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated abbeys  in  France,  founded  by  the  queen  of  Clovis. 

CIIEL'LESWGiyril.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CIIEL'LINGTON.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

CIIEL'LUMBHUM',  a town  of  British  India,  pre.sidency 
of  Madras.  103  miles  S.E.  of  Arcot.  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Coleroon  Biver.  It  has  some  remarkable  pagodas. 

CII  ELM,  K^lm,  a town  of  Boland,  42  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lub- 
lin. Pop.  2900.  It  has  a fine  convent,  and  a Greek  semi- 
nary. 'The  Boles  were  defeated  here  by  the  Russian.s,  June 
4,  1794. 

CIIEL'MARSII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop,  on  the 
Se-vern.  3^  miles  S.E.  of  Bridgnorth. 

CIIEL'MER.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  rises  near 
Thaxted,  and  flows  S.E.  by  Dunmow  and  Chelmsford,  to 
Maldon,  where  it  joins  the  Blackwater,  after  a course  of  30 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  its  last  10  miles  between  Chelms- 
ford and  Maldon. 

CIIELMO.N'DISTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CIIELMSFOHD.  chSmz'ford,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  capital  of  the  county  of  Essex,  on  the  Eastern  Union 
Railway,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chelmer  andCann  Rivers, 
respectively  cros.sed  here  by  a beiiutiful  iron  and  aji  elegant 
stone  bridge,  2)  miles  E.N.E.  of  London.  Bop.  in  1851,  7796. 
'I'he  town  is  well  built  and  lighted;  many  of  its  hou.ses  have 
gardens  extending  to  the  rivers.  Principal  buildings,  the 
Parish  Church,  a stately  fabric  in  the  decorated  style,  lately 
rebuilt;  the  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Edward  IV..  re- 
venue 488/..;  a hand.some  county-hall,  comprising  the  assize- 
court,  elegant  assembly-rooms  and  corn-exchange,  county 
jail  and  house  of  correction,  theatre,  and  public  conduit. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  assizes  and  local  courts.  It  has  no 
manufn-tures,  but  its  retail  trade  and  grain  markets  are 
extensive. 

CIIEL.MS'FORD.  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Middle.sex 
CO..  Mas.sachusetts.  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Meiadmac.  on  the 
Middlesex  Canal.  23  miles  N.W.of  Boston.  Sevei-al  railroad.? 
pass  along  the  border  of  the  township.  Pop.  2291. 

CHELAN  A.  ke-lotn^,  a mountain  on  the  N.  frontier  of 
Greece.  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Arta.  the  most  conspicuous  of  those 
encircling  the  Gulf  of  Arta  on  the  E..  6312  feet  in  elevation, 
and  named  from  a supposed  resemblance  to  a tortoise. 

CHELSEA,  chiPsee.  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Middlesex,  forming  a populous  S.W.  suburb  of  London,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  here  cro.ssed  liy  a wooden  bridge 
communicating  with  Battersea,  4^  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  PauB.s. 
Pop.  in  1851,  56,538.  It  has  many  handsome  thoroughfares 
and  terraces,  mingled  with  others  of  a very  inferior  descrip- 
tion ; among  the  former  are  Sloane  stivet.  the  King's  Road, 
and  the  line  of  old  mansions  along  the  river,  termed  Cheyne 
M'alk.  Its  principal  edifice  is  the  noble  II  ispital  f ir  Superan- 
nuated Soldiers,  founded  in  the  time  of  Charles  II..  througb 
the  influence,  it  is  .said,  of  Nell  Gwynne.  and  completed  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  the  reign  of  William  111..  1692. 
It  is  a brick  edifice,  with  stone  porticoes,  laid  out  in  thiee 
quadrangles,  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds,  stretching 
to  the  river.  The  establishment  supports  about  550  in  pen- 
sioners.  and  from  7i).0t)0  to  80,060  out-pensioners,  and  its  ex- 
penditures. amounting  to  nearly  1.560.000/.  annually,  is 
mostly  defrayed  by  a parliamentary  grant.  Near  it  isThe 
Military  School  founded  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  1861.  and 
in  which  1000  children  of  soldiers  are  maintained  and  edu- 
cated. 'The  parish  of  St.  Luke  was  divided  into  two  parishes 
iu  1832.  'The  New  Parish  Church  is  a most  elegant  modern 
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edifice,  In  the  decorated  Gothic  style;  the  Old  Church,  a 
plain  •■'rick  structure,  with  monumc.nts  to  Sir  Thomas  .More 
and  to  Sir  Ilans  Sloane.  who  was  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
founded  the  botanic  jj;arden  of  Cheisea.  belonj.doji  to  the 
Apotliecarids’  Society.  A recently-formed  normal  .school  of 
♦ he  Church  of  Knjiland,  e.xtensive  water-works  fir  the  sup- 
ply of  l.ondon.  the  radoj:an  Chain  I’ier,  and  several  floor- 
cloth factori.'s,  are  the  other  objects  m ist  worthy  of  men- 
tion. The  botanical  ;>arden.s  of  Chelsea  are  wmrthy  of  notice; 
those  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  consist  of  4 acres,  and 
'..re  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  at  the  K.  end  of 
Clicy  (le  Walk  : the  others,  established  by  .Mr.  M illiam  Cur- 
th'.  auth  )r  of  Flora  Londinrvsis.  and  tlie  Botaniciil  M lyazitie., 
aie  near  Sloane-street.and  consist  of  b acres.  1 n former  times, 
Chelsea  w’as  a favorite  place  of  residence  with  many  persons 
of  note.  includin<r  Queen  Klizabeth.  who  had  a palace  here. 

Clli'lljSK.A.  a township  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine,  incorpo- 
rated Aujjjust  17. 

CllKhSrl.A,  a post-village  and  township  of  Oramje  co..  Ver- 
mont. 2it  miles  S.  by  K.  of  .Montpelier.  It  contains  a bank, 
and  h;.\s  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  sash  and  blinds, 
and  leather.  I’oii.  17;')7. 

ClIKiiSEA,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Snifolk  co., 
]Ma.s.sachnsetts,  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  h miles  .\.E.  of 
Boston.  Chelsra  contains  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital, a city  hall.  11  i hnrches,  1 bank.  1 new.spaper  olliee,  a 
library  hall,  and  has  manufactures  of  sewing-maehiees,  Ac. 
It  may  piaiperly  lie  regarded  as  a suburb  of  Boston.  I*.  io,3;t5. 

CHELSEA,  *a  village  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New  Yoik,  50 
miles  E.  of  Dankirk. 

CHELSEA,  a thriving  post-vill.age  of  Washtenaw  co., 
Michigan,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  60  miles  W.  of  Detroit, 
has  a railway  .station  and  2 stores. 

CHEL.''EA.  a post-village  of  Will  co.,  Illinois,  117  miles 
N.E.  of  .Springfield. 

CHELSEIELD,  ch&lzTeeld,  a parish  of  England,  co.  o.f 
Kent. 

CHELSHAM.  chMz'am,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

CIIr.LTEMl.A.M,  cliMtAiam.  a parliamentary  borough, 
town,  fashionable  w’atering-place.  and  parish  of  England, 
8 miles  E..\.E.  of  Gloucester,  on  the  Bristol  ami  Bir- 
mingham Railway,  90  miles  W.N.M'.  of  London.  Bop.  in 
18.51.  .'15.051.  It  is  situated  on  the  Chelt.  a small  tributary 
of  the  Severn,  in  a beautiful  vale,  sheltered  from  the  N.  and 
E.  by  a semicircular  sweep  of  the  Cotswold  and  other  hills; 
lias  a noble  high  street  H miles  in  length,  numerous  ele- 
gant terraces,  si^uares,  and  detached  villas,  interspersed 
with  trees  and  gardens.  The  .saline  springs,  to  which  it 
owes  its  rapid  increase,  are  frequented  by  a host  of  fashion- 
able vi.siters  annually.  The  mineral  ingredients  of  the 
springs  are  chiefly  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia, 
ioiline  and  iron,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid.  The 
elegant  Montpellier  old  we.U.  di.scovere.l  in  1716.  Bittville, 
and  other  pump-iuoms  are  surrounded  by  tasteful  grounds 
and  avenues,  attached  to  which  are  t a bs  of  every  de- 
scription. lihrarie.s.  and  saloons.  The  Barish  Church,  an 
ancient  Gothic  sti-ucture.  issurrounded  by  fineavenues.  and 
here  are  f mror  five  handsome  subordinate  churches,  a Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a synagogue,  a grammar-school  founded  in 
1574.  and  endowed  with  schoLaiships  in  Beinhroke  College; 
a w’ell-endowed  charity  school,  female  orphan  asylum, 
founded  by  Queen  Charlotte  in  1<S06:  a general  hospital  for 
lOh  patients;  mech.tnics’ and  literary  and  philosophical  in- 
stitoG.ins : a zoological  garden,  theatre,  a.ssembly  and  con- 
cert rooms,  and  market-house.  Four  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  in  the  town.  The  Reform  Act  made  it  a borough, 
sending  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

CHEL'TEMI.AM.  a town.ship  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Bop.  1981. 

CH  ELTEN'H.AM.  a village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  York,  38 
miles  N.E.  from  Toronto.  Bop. about  22b. 

CHELVA.  chJBvd.  a town  of  Spain.  3S  miles  N.W.  of  Va- 
lencia, on  a river  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  4264.  Near  it  are 
fine  remains  of  a Roman  aqueduct. 

CHELVESTON.  chM'ves-ton.  or  CHELSTON,  chMs'ton,  a 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

CH  EL'VEV,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CHEL'WO  *0,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CHEMILI.JO.  sheh-meo'y!^*  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Maine-et-Loire.  19  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Angers.  Pop.  in  1S52, 
4722.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  cloths  and  handker- 
ciiiefs.  and  an  active  trade  in  cattle. 

CIlEMILLl^.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Indre-etr 
Loire.  IS  miles  N.  of  Tours. 

CilEMMLS.  SeeAKMMVM. 

CIIE.MNITZ,  Kem'nifs,  a town  of  Saxony,  20  miles 
E..\.E.  of  Zwickau,  capital  of  the  district,  on  the  Chem- 
nitz River,  an  affiuent  of  the  Mulde.  Bop.  45,4.32.  It  is  the 
principal  seat  of  cotton-weaving  in  the  kingdom;  in  the 
town  and  vicinity,  from  15.000  to  20  000  looms  are  employed 
in  tVie  production  of  stockings,  mitts.  Ac.,  sent  in  large 
quantities  into  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  some  to  the 
United  States.  Chemnitz  has  also  manufactures  of  linens 
and  machinery,  with  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  and 
Unneiies.  It  was  for  4u0  years  a free  imperial  city,  and 


I still  displays  in  its  buildings,  marks  of  its  antiquity 
j 1539.  the  Reformation  was  introduced  here  by  He»*ry  the 
! Devout,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenih  cen- 
i tury.  cotton  weaving  was  established.  In  1739  there  were 
upwards  of  2J0U  looms,  which  supplied  all  the  cotton  fabric? 
used  at  that  period  in  Germany.  In  1765,  Chemnitz  lie 
came  the  centre  of  the  stocking  manufactures  ciii'ried  on  m 
the  villages  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1770,  Schliissei,  or 
Hamburg,  introduced  the  art  of  cloth  piinting.  English 
(luilt-weaving  was  introduced  in  1775.  and  English  hand- 
spinning machines  in  1790.  and  the  spinning  machines  ol 
! Arkwright  in  179J.  A railway  from  Riesa  to  Zwickau  jmsse.' 
i through  the  town.  Putfendorf  was  born  near  Chemnitz  ii 
1631.  Alt  Chemnitz,  dlt  Kem'nits,  (-‘Old  Chemuitz,’g  is  a 
village  immediately  S.  Pop.  860. 

CHE.MU.NG,  she-mung^  a county  in  the  S.AV.  central  part 
of  New'  York,  bordering  on  I’ennsylvania.  has  an  area  of 
about  513  sijuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Chemung 
River  and  Cayuta  Creek,  and  also  drained  by  Catharine's 
and  Wynkoop's  Creeks,  w'hich  atfoid  valuable  water-power. 
Seneca  Lake  touches  its  N.  border.  The  surface  is  broken 
and  hilly,  with  some  considerable  elevations.  The  alluvial 
Hats  along  the  rivers  are  in  some  parts  very  extensive  and 
ri  h and  on  the  uplands  the  .soil  is  generally  fertile.  The 
Erie  Railroad  traverses  the  county',  vvliich  is  also  partly  in- 
tersected by  the  canal  conm'cting  Elmira  with  Seneca  I^ake, 
and  by  the  Elmira  and  Canandaigua  Railroad.  Organi'/.ed 
in  1836,  having  previously  formed  jiart  of  Tioga  co.,  and 
named  from  the  Chemung  River.  Capital,  Elmira.  Pop. 
•26,917. 

CHEMUNG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chemung  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  '270  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Pop.  2128. 

CHE.MUNG,  a thriving  post-vill.age  and  township  of  Mc- 
Henry co.,  Illinois,  on  Bi8ka.saw  Creek,  70  miles  \V.N  \Y.  of 
Chicago.  It  is  situated  on  a fertile  prairie,  and  contains 
several  stores  and  mills.  Pop.  1633. 

CHEMUNG  RIVER  is  formed  in  Steuben  county,  in  the 
S.S.IY.  part  of  New  York,  by  the  union  of  the  Tioga  and 
Conhocton  Rivers,  and  flowing  iu  an  E.S.E.  direction 
through  Chemung  county,  tails  into  the  E.  Branch  of  the 
Susijuehanna,  in  Benn.sylvania. 

CHENAB.  SeeCnEN.vuB. 

CHENANGO,  she-nang'go,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central 
part  of  New  York,  has  an  area  of  about  624  square  miles.  It 
is  partly  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Unadilla  River,  and  is 
drained  by  the  Chenango  River,  and  by  the  E.  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  which  intersect  it,  and  by  Otr.eiic  an^i 
Geneganset  Rivers  and  other  smaller  streams,  which  turn 
numerous  grist  and  .saw  mills.  The  surface  is  generally 
elevated  and  sometimes  broken  and  hilly  ; the  soil  is  usually 
good,  and  along  the  streams  of  a superior  quality.  The 
Chenango  Canal,  connecting  Utica  and  Bing,  amton,  tra- 
verses this  county.  Organized  in  1798.  having  been  formed 
from  portions  of  Herkimer  and  Tioga  counties,  aud  named 
from  Chenango  River,  which  flows  through  it.  Capital, 
Norwicli.  Pop  40,934. 

CH  EN  AN  GO,a  township  of  Broome  co..  New  York,  P.  1841, 

CHENANGO,  a small  village  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CHENANGO,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

CHENANGO  FORKS,  a post-village  of  Broome  co..  New 
York,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chenango  with  the  Tiough- 
nioga  River,  and  on  the  Chenango  Canal.  11  miles  N.E.  of 
Binghamton.  It  contains  a number  of  stores  aud  mills. 
Estimated  population,  from  700  to  800. 

CHE.N.ANGO  RIVER  rises  in  Oneida  co..  New  York,  and 
flowing  in  a S.S.W.  course  through  .Madison  and  Chenango 
counties,  falls  into  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Broome 
county,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  near  the  boundary 
of  Benn.sylvania.  Its  w'hole  length  is  about  90  miles. 

CHEW  AUB'.  CHEN  AB  or  CHIN  AB,  chee'naV.  (anc.  Acrsl- 
ines.)  the  central  river  of  the  Punjab,  between  the  .Ihylum 
(anc.  Ilydas'prs)  N.\Y.,  and  the  Ravee  (anc.  HydranHex)  S.E., 
both  of  w hich  rivers  are  its  affluents.  It  joins  theGharaor 
Sutlej  (anc.  Hyp'ila.dg)  near  Ooch,  in  lat.  29°  21'  N..  Ion.  71°  6' 
E..  after  a generally  S.IV.  course  estimated  at  700  miles,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  which  it  is  from  j to  i|  miles  across,  and 
sometimes  14  feet  in  depth.  The  united  stream  is  then 
called  Punjab,  (five  rivers.)  The  tow'ns.  Tai.dee,  Kishta- 
war.  .Ihung.  Mooltan.  and  Shoojuabad.  are  on  its  banks, 
and  it  is  navigable  for  rafts  from  the  Sutlej  to  Agnur,  a 
village  about  300  miles  from  its  source. 

CHE.NE.  shain.  a navigable  bayou  of  Loui.siana.  on  the 
N.W.  border  of  Terre  Bonne  paiish.  is  connected  on  one 
hand  with  Bayou  Black,  and  on  the  other  with  Bayou 
Shaver. 

CHENE,  .shain,  or  CHENE-THONEX,  shain-to'n&x',  a 
village  of  Sw'itzerland,  canton,  and  2 miles  E.  of  Geneva, 
opposite  Chene-le.s-Bougerie8. 

CHENEE.  shi'n.V,  a village  of  Belgium.  8 miles  S.AV.  of 
Liege,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ourte  and  A'esdre.  which  a 
little  below  forms  a magnificent  cascade.  Pop.  19'25. 

CHEN  ERAILLES,  shA'neh-rM',  a tow'n  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Creuse,  10  miles  N.  of  Aubussou.  Pop.  in  1862. 
1079.  It  was  formerly  fortifie  1. 
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Ctl  YS  or  CHERNIES,  a parish  of  England, co.  of  Bucks. 

rUENEY’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois, 
80  miles  N'.E.  of  Springfield. 

CllENEVVILLE,  chee/ne-vil.  a post-village  of  Rapides 
parish.  Louisiana,  ahout  '200  miles  N.W.  of  New  Orleans. 

ClIEN'ir.  Le,  leh-shi'nee',  a province  and  village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Vaud,  on  the  Orbe,  at  its  entrance 
Into  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake  de  Joux,  19  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Lausanne.  Pop.  2030. 

CliENONCEAUX,  sheh-n6NoW,  a village  of  France,  de- 
pai  tiiient  ot  ludre-et-Luire,  on  the  Chei',  near  Blere. 

CII ENOOK  (or  CHINOOK,  che-nook^)  Cl'l’Y,  a post-village, 
of  Wahkiacnm  county,  Washington  Territory,  on  the  right 
hank  of  Columbia  River,  about  35  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Pacific 
City. 

CIIENU'BA,  a post-village  of  Terrell  co.,  Georgia,  86 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Macon. 

ClIEOTIEE^  a post-office,  Pickens  district.  South  Carolina. 

ClIE'O-PO',  a seaport-town  of  China,  province  of  Fokien, 
S.W.  of  Amoy,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa. 

CIIEN-Sl.  a province  of  China.  See  Shen-see. 

ClIEPACllET,  che-pack'et,  a post-village  in  Gloucester 
township.  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  Chepachet 
River,  about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Providence.  It  contains  4 
cotton  mills,  with  5550  spindles;  144  looms,  employing  120 
hands,  making  '22.500  yards  of  cloth  per  week,  working  800 
bales  of  cotton  per  annum,  and  consuming  3000  gallons  of 
oil : also  I bank,  12  stores,  6 shingle  mills.  1 stove  factory, 
12  saw  mills,  5 grist  mills,  7 shoe  manufactories,  4 wheel- 
wrights. and  other  establishments  of  minor  importance. 
La'-ge  quantities  of  hoop-poles  are  cut  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
place.  Annual  amount  of  manufactures  and  sales  of  mer- 
chandise. $232,500.  Pop.  about  900. 

CIIEPl  LLO.  chA-peePyo,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
In  the  bay  and  off  the  S.  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama; 
lat.  HO  57'  N.,  Ion.  79°  9'  W. 

CIIEPO,  chiPjie,  a river  and  town  of  South  America,  New 
Granada,  department  of  Panama,  and  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  isthmu.s.  The  river  enters  the  Pacific  18  miles 
E.  of  Panama;  and  a little  above,  where  it  is  navigable,  is 
the  small  town,  an  entrepot  for  traffic  with  the  Jlaudingo 
Indiana. 

CHEPSTOW,  ch&p'sto.  a market  town,  river  port,  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmonth,  on  the  VVye,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Severn,  14^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Newport. 
Pop.  in  1851,  4332.  The  town  is  neatly  built  on  a slope  be- 
tw'een  bold  cliffs,  with  a hand.some  iron  bridge  over  the 
Wye.  It  has  a church,  formerly  a Benedictine  convent, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  containing  some 
rich  specimens  of  ancient  architecture ; two  an  'ient  and  well- 
endowed  hospitals  for  the  poor,  a union  work-house,  a small 
theatre,  and  on  a cliff  overhanging  the  river,  the  picturesque 
remains  of  a magnificent  castle,  founded  soon  after  the  con- 
quest. The  Duke  of  Beaufort  is  lord  of  the  manor.  There 
are  no  manufactures,  but  ship-building  is  extensively  car- 
ried on;  and  Chepstow  imports  Portuguese  wines,  and  Bal- 
tic and  other  goods,  for  the  consumption  of  a large  inland 
district,  and  exports  corn,  cider,  bark,  iron,  coal,  and  mill- 
stones. The  tide  is  said  to  rise  higher  here  than  in  any 
other  known  part  of  the  world,  sometimes  reaching  50,  and 
even  7i)  feet,  and  flows  with  great  rapidity;  hence  very 
large  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  town.  Registered  ship- 
ping, about  2 iOO  tons.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  beautiful 
ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey. 

CIIE’QU  E8T.  a post-office  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa,  75  miles  S.W. 
by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

CHER,  shaia,  a river  of  Central  France,  rises  in  the  de- 
partment of  Creuse.  flows  semicircularly  E.,  N.,  and  W., 
through  the  departments  of  Allier,  Cher,  Loir-et-Cher,  and 
Indre-etr Loire,  and  joins  the  L'dre  immediately  S.W.  of 
Tours,  after  a course  of  about  220  miles,  for  the  last  47 
of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  principal  affluents  are  the 
Tardes.  Arnon.  Evre,  and  Saudre.  The  towns  of  Mont- 
lu^  )U.  St.  Amand,  Vierzon,  Selles,  St.  Aignan.  and  Blere.  are 
on  its  banks.  The  Canal  duBerri  runs  parallel  to  it  in  the 
upper  part. 

CHER,  a central  department  of  France,  situated  between 
the  departments  of  Allier.  Ni5vre.  Loiret,  Loir-etrCher,  and 
Indre,  and  between  lat.  46°  25'  and  47°  39'  N.  and  Ion.  1° 
55' and  3°  10' E.  Area.  2747  square  miles  Pop.  in  1861, 
323,393.  The  climate  is  temperate.  The  surface  is  mostly 
level,  and  generally  wooded.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Cher  and  Loire,  along  both  of  which  is  much  fertile  land. 
More  corn  and  wine  are  produced  than  re(iuired  for  home 
consumption;  sheep  are  numerous,  and  trade  is  mostly  in 
rural  produce.  Mines  of  iron  and  coal  are  wrought.  The 
cliief  manufiictures  are  woollen  goods.  Capital  Bourge.s. 
i/'lier  is  subdivided  into  3 arrondissements,  Bourges,  St. 
Am  and.  and  Sancerre. 

CHER.\SCiJ.  ka-rds'ko,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in 
Piedmont,  on  the  Tanaro,  na;ar  the  influx  of  the  Stura.  32 
miles  S..S.E.  of  Turin.  Pop.  889;’,.  Its  exact  (luadrangular 
form  indicates  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  a Roman  town;  it 
is  aMiclosed  with  walls,  and  at  the  end  of  eaah  principal 
street  is  a fine  modern  arch ; its  citadel  and  other  fortifica- 
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tions  were  dismantled  after  it  was  taken  by  the  French  It) 
1796.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  a canal,  which  also  turns 
several  silk  mills.  'I’he  trade  is  mostly  in  wine  and  silk. 

CHERATTE,  shi'rdttt,  a village  ofBelgium,8  miles  N.E.  of 
Liege.  Pop.  2282. 

CHERAW^  a post^village  of  Chesterfield  district.  South 
Carolina,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Great  Pedee  Kiver,  at  the 
head  of  steam  navigation,  93  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbia.  It 
has  a plank-road  leading  to  Wadesborough,  North  Carolina, 
and  is  a place  of  some  importance  as  a depot  for  cotton. 
Cheraw  contains  1 bank,  several  churches  and  academies. 
Pop.  estimated  at  900. 

CHERBOURG.  sheR^hrg,  (Fr.  pron.  shaia'booR/;  L.  Garo- 
burfgus;  anc.  Onriallum  ?)  a fortified  seaport  town  and  im- 
portant naval  station  of  France,  department  of  Manche,  on 
the  English  Channel,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Coten- 
tin,  and  nearly  opposite  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cape  la  Hague.  Lat.  of  Fort  Royal,"49° 
40'3"  N.,  Ion.  1°35' W.  Pop.  in  1852,  28,012.  Its  climate  is 
remarkably  mild.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  and  slated;  the 
principal  buildings  are  the  military  and  naval  arsenals  and 
hospitals,  a curious  church,  the  town-hall,  theatre,  and  bar- 
racks. The  commercial  and  naval  ports  are  quite  distinct 
from  each  other.  'I'he  commercial  ports  consist  of  a harbor 
and  a basin,  1338  feet  long  and  416  feet  wide.  The  basin 
communicates  with  the  harbor  with  dock-gates,  which  pre- 
vent the  reflux  of  the  water.  'I’he  channel  from  the  harbor 
to  the  sea  is  1968  feet  long  and  164  feet  wide,  lined  by  a gra- 
nite quay  with  parapets.  In  this  channel  there  is  always 
I9j  feet  of  water.  'I'he  port  for  ships  of  war  (Grand  Port) 
occupies  a triangular  space  of  ground,  one  side  resting  on 
the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  fortifleations.  The  Port  Mdi- 
taire  and  Arse.nal  de  la  Marine,  planned  but  only  partly  be- 
gun by  Louis  XVI.,  have  been  more  than  40  years  in  pro- 
gress; and  the  new  works,  commenced  in  1831,  will  take 
many  years  to  complete.  These  consist  of  a port  984  feel 
long  and  754  feet  wide,  capable  of  containing  15  sail  of  the 
line,  and  accessible  at  all  times  of  tide  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  class;  a floating  basin,  closed  by  lock-gates;  and  a 
third  basin,  begun  in  June,  1836,  and  now  in  progress. 
These  basins  have  been  excavated  from  the  solid  slate  rock, 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  entire  yard,  the  two  for- 
mer to  the  depth  of  56  feet,  'riiereare  4 slips  for  vessels  of 
the  largest  dimensions,  the  roofs  of  which.  85  feet  high,  rest 
on  arches,  supported  by  piers  of  granite  and  slate.  Adjoin- 
ing these  slips  is  a dry-dock,  and  beyond  are  the  smithy 
and  workshops,  with  machinery  for  planing,  turning,  scoop- 
ing, and  cutting  rods,  beams,  screws,  &c.  of  iron,  'i'he  tim- 
ber shed  is  958  feet  long,  supported  on  130  stone  pillars.  A 
portion  of  the  dock-yard,  called  Chantereyne,  has  sheds  for 
for  building  frigates,  and  a rope-walk  546  yai'ds  long. 

The  great  work,  however,  for  which  Cherbourg  is  cele- 
brated. is  the  digm,  or  breakwater,  stretching  across  the 
roadstead,  which,  though  protected  on  three  sides  by  the 
land,  was  open  to  the  heavy  seas  from  the  N.  'To  secure  a 
safe  and  strong  harbor  opposite  Portsmouth  has  long  been 
a favorite  object  of  the  French,  and  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  accomplish  that  object,  'fhe  digue  was  com- 
menced under  Louis  XV'I.,  and  has  been  continued  ever 
since,  with  occasional  interruption.  It  is  '2^  miles  from  the 
harbor,  in  water  varying  fiom  42  to  62  feet  deep.  Its  pro- 
portions are — length,  4120  yards ; breadt'n  at  base,  262  feet; 
at  top.  102  feet.  The  foundation  was  laid  by  sinking  large 
caissons  of  timbers,  loaded  with  stones;  but  this  plan  did 
not  succeed,  and  another  schemes  was  resorted  to.  of  forming 
a bank  of  small  stones  and  covei'ing  them  with  solid  blocks. 
'I'his  was  continued  to  the  time  of  Napoleon,  who  directed 
the  formation  of  a fort  on  the  centi-e  of  the  digue.  A mole 
was  constructed,  and  a battery  raised  on  it,  mounting  20 
guns.  In  1808,  a tremendous  storm  swept  away  all  the 
buildings,  and  drowned  194  men.  A survey,  made  in  1828, 
showed  that  the  foundations  have  shifted,  in  the  course  of 
40  years,  to  a considerable  distance  from  the  position  in 
which  they  had  been  first  placed.  'I’he  pa.s.sage  or  entrance, 
E.  of  the  digue,  is  3280  feet  wide,  and  that  to  the  W.  9873 
feet.  A fort  and  light-house  occupy  the  centre  of  the  digue, 
and  there  are  al.so  light-houses  at  each  entrance  to  the  road- 
stead. and  one  at  the  entrance  to  the  commercial  port. 
'I'he  defences  consist  of  the  batteries  of  Fort  Boyal,  of  lUO 
guns,  on  the  Isle  of  Pelee.  and  Fort  du  Homeh  on  the  W., 
with  various  other  works,  which  render  Cherbourg,  if  not 
impregnable  from  the  sea.  at  least  very  difficult  of  attack. 
On  the  land  side,  it  has  hitherto  been  almost  open,  but  the 
fortifications  recently  constructed  are  intended  to  i ender  it 
more  secure. 

Cherbourg  is  the  .seat  of  a tribunal  of  first  resort,  a mari- 
time tribunal,  and  prefecture.  It  has  a school  of  navi.m- 
tion,  royal  .academical  society,  communal  college,  public 
library,  and  marine  library,  theatre,  museum,  and  cabinet 
of  natural  history.  Its  principal  industry  is  centred  in  the 
works  of  the  dock-yard,  the  commercial  trade  and  manufic- 
tures  being  comparatively  insignificant.  'I'here  are.  how- 
ever, chemical  works,  sugar  and  salt  refineries,  dye-works, 
tanneries,  and  stocking  manufactories.  A lace  manufac 
tory,  conducted  by  four  nuns,  employs  360  femulos,  the 
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younj^er  of  whom  are  also  educated.  Lar^e  quantities  of 
esT.'s  are  shipped  f )r  England,  and  mules  and  .salt  provusious 
foi'  the  VV^est  Indies. 

Cherbourg  occupies  the  site  of  a Roman  station,  and  Aig- 
rold.  King  of  Denmark,  resided  in  it  about  v.  ».  945.  Wil- 
liam the  CoiKiuernr  founded  an  hosftital  in  it.  and  built  the 
Castle  Church.  The  Castle,  in  which  Henry  II.  frequently 
resided,  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Normandy,  and 
escaped  the  fite  of  the  town,  which,  about  1'295,  was  pil- 

I. aged  by  an  English  fleet  from  Yarmouth;  but  it  afterwards 
sustained  three  memorable  sieges — in  1;37<S.  1418.  and  1450. 
In  1748,  the  town  was  taken  by  the  English  without  opposi- 
tion. notwithstanding  the  garrison  was  large.  They  kept 
possession  of  it  eight  days,  destroyed  the  fortifications,  car- 
ried off  the  artillery  and  the  bells,  and  only  retired  after 
having  exacted  a heavy  ransom  from  the  inhabitants. 

Chei  bourg  was  the  last  place  in  Normandy  resigned  by 
the  English.  Charles  X.  embarked  here  with  his  family,  on 
quitting  France,  August  lb,  1830.  The  tirst  French  tran.s- 
atlantic  steamer  arrived  at  New  York  from  Cherbourg,  8th 
July,  1847. 

CIIERtBURY,  a village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Macon  and  Western  Ka  Iroad,  4 miles  S.  of  Atlanta. 

CIIERCIIELL  or  SIIEKSHELL.  sh^r'sh6F,  (anc.  Coexare.a,) 
a seaport  town  of  Northern  Africa,  in  Algeria,  province,  and 
55  miles  W.S.W.  of  Algiers.  Pop.  1091,  of  whom  571  are  Eu- 
ropeans. The  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  with  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  other  buildings,  are  still  traceable.  The 
port  is  shallow,  and  exposed  to  north  winds,  though  pro- 
tected bv  a rocky  island. 

CUEKEPOVETZ  or  TCIIEREPOVETZ.  ch§r-e-po-vets',  a 
town  of  European  Russia, government,  and  ‘250  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Novgorod,  on  the  Sheksna.  Pop.  1000. 

CIIERMIILL,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  2-^-  miles 
E.  of  Caine.  Near  the  vill.age  is  a chalk  hill,  the  hij,hest 
ground  between  London  and  Bath : on  the  summit  is  a 
Danish  camp,  and  in  the  turf  is  cut  the  colossal  figure  of  a 
horse,  visible  ‘25  miles  distant. 

CIIERIBON  or  SHERI  BON.  .shJr'e-bon',  a seaport  town  of 
Java,  on  its  N.  coast.  1‘26  miles  E.8.E.  of  Batavia.  Pop. 

II. 000.  It  is  the  residence  of  a Dutch  governor,  and  has  a 
fort,  and  a church  founded  in  1841,  with  a considerable  trade 
in  coffee,  indigo,  teak-wood,  &c.  Pop.  of  residency,  in  1845, 
550.000. 

CHERIKOV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Tcherikov. 

CHERHNGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

CHERINO,  ch.i-reehio,  a post-office,  Nacogdoches  co.,  Texas. 

CHERMTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CHERITON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

CHEUITON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants.  3 miles  S. 
of  New  Alresford.  A leaden  box,  containing  upwards  of 
7000  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus, 
was  found  at  Beaworth,  in  this  parish,  in  1833. 

CHERGTON  Bl.'^IIGP’.S.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CIIERHTON  FITZPAINE/,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

CH  ERTTON,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CHERNAYA.  See  Tchern.wa. 

CHEROKEE,  cher'o-kee',  a county  forming  the  W.  extre- 
mity of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  Tennessee  and  Geor- 
gia, has  an  area  of  about  950  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Hiawassee  and  Valley  Rivers.  The  Unaka  or  Smoky 
Mountain  extends  along  the  N.W.,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  near 
the  S.E.  border.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams  is 
fertile.  Formed  in  1839,  and  named  from  the  tribe  of  In- 
dians who  once  possessed  the  soil.  Capital.  .Murphy.  Pop. 
9160:  of  whom  8647  were  free,  and  519  slaves. 

CHER  )KEE.  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Georgia,  con- 
tains about  .500  8(inare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Etowah 
River,  dividing  it  into  nearly  equal  parts,  and  also  drained 
by  Little  River,  and  Shoal,  Alaculsa,  and  Long  Swamp 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  finely  diversified;  the  southern  part 
is  undulating,  and  the  northern  very  hilly.  A large  por- 
tion of  the  soil  is  fertile.  Valuable  quarries  of  statuary  mar- 
ble have  bwn  opened  in  the  N.E.  part.  The  county  con- 
tains several  gold-mines,  which  are  said  to  lie  profitable; 
iron,  copper,  and  titanium  are  also  found.  The  Etowah 
River  furnishes  extensive  water-power,  and  is  navigable  for 
small  steaiiilioats.  Capital.  Canton.  Pop.  ll,‘2yi;  of  whom 
10,092  were  free,  and  1199  slaves. 

CHEROKEE,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Alabama,  bor- 
dering on  Georgia,  has  an  area  of  710  square  miles.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Coo.sa  River,  dividing  it  into  nearly  equal 
parts,  and  also  watered  by  the  Chattooga  River,  an  affluent 
of  the  former.  'I'he  surface  is  diversified  by  mountain  ridges, 
Rr>d  {(art  ly  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  oak.  and  other  timber. 
Tlie  soil  is  sandy  and  fertile,  especially  along  Coosa  River. 
The  route  of  the  railroad  lately  commenced  from  the  Ala- 
bama River  to  the  Tennessee,  passes  through  the  W.  part 
of  the  county.  Organized  about  the  year  18:37.  Capital, 
Centre.  Pup.  18,360;  of  whom  15,358  were  free,  and  3002 
■laves. 

CHEROKEE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Texas,  lias  an 
area  of  1215  square  miles.  The  Neelies  River  forms  its 
h<.uudary  on  the  W.,  and  the  Angelina  River  on  tiie  E.  The 
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surface  consists  partly  of  prairies,  and  partly  of  tinibereJ 
land:  the  soil  in  some  jiarts  is  fertile.  Capital,  Knsk.  Pop 
12,098;  of  whom  8852  W'ere  free,  and  .3246  slaves. 

CHEROKEE,  a new  county  in  the  W.N.W.  jiart  of  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  625  square  miles  It  is  intersected  liy  the 
Little  Sionx  River,  and  also  drained  by  tvo  small  affluents 
of  that  stream,  ami  liy  a tributary  of  Floyd's  River,  wbicb 
itself  flows  into  the  Missouri.  'I’his  county  is  not  included 
in  the  l ensns  of  1850.  Pop.  in  1860.  58. 

CHEROKEE,  a village  of  Ivogan  co..  Ohio,  2 or  3 miles  W 
of  the  .Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

CHEROKEE  CORNER,  a village  of  Oglethorpe  co..  Geo 
gia.  2 miles  W.  of  the  Georgia  Railroad. 

CHEROKEE  HEIGHTS,  a post-office  of  Abbeville  district, 
South  Carolina. 

CHERMKEE'  IN'DIANS,  a noble  and  once  powerful  tribe, 
who  formerly  po.sses.sed  the  soutluTii  portion  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains,  and  a large  tract  of  country  on  both 
sides  of  this  range.  In  1809.  their  number  amounteti  to 
12,359:  but  it  had  since  considerably  diminished,  when  at 
length,  in  1838,  all  theCherokees  who  were  in  Georgia,  con- 
stituting a large  majority  of  those  belonging  to  the  tribe, 
were  removed  to  the  VV^  of  the  .Mississippi  by  order  of  the 
United  States  government.  The  ('herokees  have  been  con- 
sidered the  most  civilized  of  all  the  American  Indians.  They 
have  a written  language:  the  alphabet,  which  was  invented 
by  a native  Cherokee,  consists  of  85  characters.  I’revions  to 
their  expulsion  from  Georgia,  some  of  them  are  said  to  have 
become  excellent  and  thriving  farmers,  so  as  to  bear  an  ad- 
vantageous comparison  with  the  most  skilful  and  industri- 
ous of  this  class  in  the  South-western  States. 

CHEROKEE  IRON-M'ORKS.  a post-village  of  York  dis- 
trict. South  Carolina,  ll)4  miles  N.  of  Columbia. 

CHERONEA.  See  Cn,®RONKA. 

CHER'RAPOONJEEZ,  a British  station  and  village  of  Far- 
ther India,  in  the  Cossyah  Hills,  1135  miles  N.E.  of  Dacca, 
from  4‘2(i0  to  4506  feet  above  the  sea,  a good  deal  re.soided  to 
by  invalids  from  Calcutta,  whence  it  is  reached  by  dawk  in 
5 or  6 days. 

CHERtRINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

CHERtRY,  a village  and  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsyl 
Tania,  about  40  miles  N.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  907. 

CHERRY,  a towmship  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1743. 

CHERRY  CREEK,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chau 
tampia  co..  New  York.  ‘20  miles  E.  of  Maysville.  Pop.  of  the 
township.  1359. 

Cl  I ERRY  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Missis- 
Bipi.i. 

CHER'RYFTELD.  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine, 
120  miles  E.  liy  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1755. 

CHERRYFiELD,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co..  North 
Carolina 

C 1 1 ERRY  FLAT,  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co  .Tennessee. 

CHERRY  FLATS,  a jiost-village  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 110  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

CHERRY  GItOYE.  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 10  miles  S of  Warren.  Pop.  68. 

CHERRY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Saline  co..  Arkansas. 

CHERRY  GR  )VE,a  post-village  and  township  in  Carroll 
co.,  Illinois,  about  ‘25  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Savannah.  Pop. 
of  the  township,  10.57. 

CHERRY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Schuyler  co.,  Missouri. 

CHERRY  HILL,  a po.st-office  of  Erie  co..  Penn.sylvatiia. 

CHERRY  HILL,  a thriving  post-village  of  Cecil  co.,  Mary- 
land. on  a small  stream.  60  miles  N.E.  of  Annapolis.  In  the 
vicinity  are  numerous  paper  and  grist  mills,  a rolling  mill, 
and  several  cotton  factories. 

CHERRY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Brooke  co.,  Virginia. 

CHERRY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Missi.s- 
sippi. 

CHERRY  HILL,  avillage  of  Dodge  co.,  Wi.sconsin,  36  miles 
N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

CIIERRY-lIINfi'ON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

CHERRY  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Florida. 

CHERRY  RIDGE,  a post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 3 or  4 miles  S.  of  Honesdale.  Pop.  1691. 

CHERRY  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Union  parish,  Loui- 
siana. 

CHERRY  STONE,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  of 
Northampton  co.,  Virginia.  Enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage 
in  1854,  117.3. 

CHERRY  TREE,  a po.st-township  of  Venango  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 12  miles  N.N.E,  of  Franklin.  Pop.  1*2‘27. 

CHERRY  VALLEY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Otsego 
CO.,  New  York,  about  55  miles  W.  of  Albany,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  turnpike.  It  contains  several  churches.  :\ 
newspaper  office,  an  academy,  a bank,  and  about  ‘200  dwell 
ings.  Pop.  of  tow  nship.  ‘2552. 

CHERRY  VALLEY,  a posUvillage  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania.  95  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

CHERRY  VALLEA',  a post-village  of  Wilson  co.,  Tenne.s- 
see,  on  a turnpike  leading  from  Nashville,  41  miles  E,  ol  that 
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"JHRRPvY  TALLEY,  a posLtownship  in  the  S.E.  central 
part  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  750. 

CirRRRY  VALLEY,  a post-village  of  VVinnebas'o  co.,  Illi- 
nois. on  the  Kishwaukee  Kiver,  and  on  the  Chicairoand  Ga- 
lena Railroad,  about  200  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield.  It 
contains  a Hour  mill. 

CIILKRY  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

CHERRY  VALLEY,  a small  post-village  of  Canada  West, 
CO.  of  Prince  Edward,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Picton.  Pop.  about  lUO. 

CIIER'R YVILLE,  a post-village  of  lluuterdon  co.,  New 
Jersey.  +0  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Trenton. 

ClIEKlt  VVILLE.  a post-village  of  Northampton  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. aI>out  20  miles  VV.  of  Easton. 

'’IIERRYVILLE.  a village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
119  miles  N.N.E.  of  liar,  isburg.  has  about  100  inhabitants. 

ClI  ERR  YVl  LLE,  a village  of  Haywood  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
the  Forked  Deer  River,  175  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

CHERRY  VV)0D,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co,lowa. 

CHERS').  k^Ktso,  (anc.  Cri>pisiu)An  islandof  Illyria,  govern- 
ment of  Triest,  in  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero.  Adriatic,  12  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Fiume.  .\rea,  105  .square  miles.  Pop.  14.000. 
The  surface  is  generally  stony  and  rugged : the  inhabitants 
are  in  a great  measure  employed  in  fishing  and  building 
vessels.  Cher.so.  the  capital,  on  its  W.  coast,  has  a cathe- 
dral. and  3170  inhabitants.  The  other  towns  are  Osero, 
Lossiiii-Grande,  and  Lossiui-Piccolo. 

CHERSJN,  a government  and  town  of  Russia.  See 
Kiiekson. 

VKEh'SONESUS^  ker-so-nee'shs,  (Gr.  Xeptroi/ria-os,  a 
‘continent  island.”  i.e.  an  island’*  joinel  to  a contiuent,  a 
peninsula.)  the  ancient  name  of  several  peninsulas  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  Chf'rsom.'^m  Aured.  (Maiacc.v,)  Chemnne.ms  Cini- 
tricii,  (.luTLWD.)  Cher.<nne.xus  Tliracia,  (G.\llipoli,)  and 
Chrr^nnf'dus  Tiurica,  (Crimea.) 

CHERT.  chaiRt,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  33  miles  N. 
of  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  Pop.  1718. 

CH  ERT.V,  ch^R'tl.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  8 miles 
from  Tortosa.  in  a plain.  It  was  a celebrated  and  important 
place  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Pop.  2433. 

CHERTSEY.  ch^s'sy,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  Surrey,  on  the  Thames,  here  crossed  by  a fine 
B'^ven-arched  bridge,  19  miles  W.S.W.  of  London.  Pop.  in 
1851.  t)025.  The  town,  neatly  built  of  brick,  has  a hand- 
some church,  some  vestiges  of  a famous  abbey,  founded  a.  d. 
6fib,  and  in  whii-h  Henry  VI.  was  buried;  an  endowed  cha- 
rity school,  educating  from  .300  to  400  children.  Julius 
C.a*sar  is  supptised  by  some  to  have  crossed  the  Thames  at 
this  place  to  attack  the  Tritons.  The  Saxon  kings  had  a 
palace  here.  The  poet  Coiv  ley  died  in  the  town,  where  his 
.study  is  still  pre.served.  1 i the  vicinity,  now  noted  for  its 
market-gardens,  are  manj  handsome  seats,  including  St. 
Ann's  Hill,  formerly  the  re  ddence  of  Charles  James  Fox. 

CUES' .W’INGL  a post-ofi  ^e  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan. 

CH  ES^APEA  KE,  (B  ay,)  tt  ! largest  bay  in  the  United  States, 
enters  t'irginia  between  Ca^  s Charles  and  Cape  Henry,  about 
hit.  37^^  N.,  Ion.  70°  W..  and  extends  into  Maryland  as  far 
as  39°  30'  N.  hit..  70°  3' W.  I in.  The  length,  following  the 
curve,  is  about  200  miles:  the  breadth  varies  from  4 to  40 
miles.  The  distance  from  Cape  Charles  to  Cape  Henry  is 
about  12  mile.s.  Prob.ably  no  other  bay  on  the  globe  is 
marked  with  so  many  arms  or  estuaries  as  the  Chesapeake. 
These  are  of  various  dimensions,  and  of  the  most  fantastic 
form.s.  While  many  of  them  serve  as  outlets  or  reservoirs 
to  the  waters  of  the  different  rivers  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. others  are  scarcely  fed  by  any  permanent  stream,  be- 
ing nothing  more  than  mere  arms  or  projections  from  the 
sea.  The  depth  of  the  Chesapeake  is  sufficient  for  the  largest 
ships  to  ascend  the  main  bay  nearlv  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sus  luehanna.  South-we.st  cf  Cape  Henry,  the  rivers,  har- 
bors. and  sounds  are  shallow;  but  with  the  Chesapeake 
commence  deep  hays,  which  . ontinue  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other  to  the  N.E.  e:  tremity  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States.  The  i sgion  drained  by  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  and  the  rivers  Hoi  (ng  into  it,  embraces  an  area 
of  about  70.0)1)  squau-e  miles. 

Cil  ESAPEAKE.  or  CUES.  .PEAKE  CITY,  a post-village 
of  Cecil  co..  Maryland,  at  the  ' Y.  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal,  near  tl  e entrance  of  Elk  River  into 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  84  miles  N.E.  of  Annapolis. 

CHESAPE.tKE.  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Missouri, 
145  miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

CH  ES/  ILB'IR.N  E.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

CHESH'.\M.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Bucks.  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  tVatford  station  of  the  Lon- 
don and  BiT  iningham  Railway,  and  29  miles  tV.N.W.  of  Lon- 
don. Pop.  in  1851,  6098.  It  has  manufactures  of  straw- 
nlait.  shoes,  wooden  turned  wares.  Ac.,  and  paper  mills. 

CH  ESH'.t  M-BOIS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

CHESIUER’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co.,  Ken- 
tuckv. 

CHESHIRE,  a county  of  England.  See  Chester 


♦ In  Arabic,  the  same  word  \Jezeer)  is  used  lor  a “ peninsula” 
and  an  “ island.” 
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CIIESIITRE,  chSsh^ir,  a county  forming  the  S.W.  ex.tr» 
mity  of  New  Hampshire,  has  an  area  of  about  770  squars 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Windham  county,  Ver- 
mont, the  Connecticut  flowing  wholly  within  its  border, 
and  is  drained  by  the  Ashuelot  and  its  numerous  tributa- 
ries. and  by  the  head  branches  of  Contoocook,  and  some 
smaller  streams.  It  contains  a number  of  lakes  and  ponds. 
Bellows  Falls,  on  the  Connecticut,  in  the  N.W.  part,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  cataracts  in  the  state.  The  surface 
is  generally  uneven,  with  a tew  mountains,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Grand  Monadnock  and  Ashuelot 
Mountains.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  especially  along 
the  stream.s.  The  Connecticut  Kiver,  navigable  for  boats, 
and  the  railroad  connecting  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and 
IMontpelier,  Vermont,  intersect  this  county,  and  part  of  the 
railroad  connecting  Hartford.  Connecticut,  and  Keene,  is  in- 
cluded within  its  limits.  Organized  in  1771.  Capital,  Keene. 
Poj).  27,434. 

CHESHIRE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Berkshire  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Pittsburg  and  North  Adams  Railroad, 
about  120  miles  W by  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1533. 

CHESHIRE,  a post-village  and  township  of  New  Haven 
co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Rail- 
road, 15  miles  N.  of  New  Haven.  It  contains  a flourishing 
academy.  Pop.  2407. 

CH  ESHI  RE,  a post-village  of  Ontario  co.,  NewYork,  about 
200  miles  VV.  of  Albany. 

CHESHIRE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Gallia  co., 
Ohio,  near  the  Ohio  River,  about  12  miles  above  Gallipolis. 
Pop.  of  the  township  1715. 

CH  ESHI  REVI  LLE,  a post-offlceof  Chenango  CO.,  New  York 

CHES'HUNT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts,  with  £ 
station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  14  miles  N.  of  Lon 
don.  Lady  Huntingdon’s  College,  for  the  education  of  theo- 
logical students  of  all  sects,  removed  hither  from  South 
Wales,  has  a revenue  of  upwards  of  12'J0Z.  per  annum.  Here 
are  some  remains  of  a nunnery,  and  an  elegant  stone  cross, 
recently  restored.  The  Manor-house  was  a residence  of  Car- 
dinal VVolsey ; and  Theobalds,  the  favorite  seat  of  James  I., 
is  in  this  parish.  Near  the  church  is  the  house  in  which 
Richard  Cromwell,  son  of  the  Protector,  died  in  1712,  aged 
80  years. 

CHESHL  BANK,  a sand  and  gravel  shoal  in  the  English 
Channel,  which  connects  the  island  of  Portland  with  tb« 
mainland,  stretching  fcom  Abbotsbury,  Dorsetshire,  soutfl- 
eastward  for  9 miles,  by  half  a mile  in  breadth. 

CHEStLlN-HAY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Staffoid. 

CHESNUT  HILL.  See  Chestnut  Hill. 

CHES'SINGTJN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  if  Surrey. 

CHESS  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

CHESSY,  shSs'see^,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Rhone, 
9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Villefranche,  on  the  Azerque.  Pop.  762 
Its  rich  copper-mines,  which  have  been  worked  since  th« 
time  of  the  Romans,  are  now  abandoned. 

CHEST,  a post-township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
21  miles  S.W.  of  Clearfield,  is  drained  by  Chest  Creek. 
Pop.  742. 

CHEST  A'TEE.  a small  river  of  Georgia,  rises  in  Lumpkin 
CO.,  and  Hows  southward  to  the  Chattahoochee,  a few  miles 
W.  of  Gainesville.  It  furnishes  extensive  water  power. 

CHEST  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  WestBi-anch 
of  the  Sus(iuchanna  in  Clearfield  county. 

CHEST E.  chtjsRA,  a town  of  Spain,  14  miles  W.  of  Valen- 
cia. Pop.  3742.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  and 
trade  in  wine  and  fruits. 

CHES'TER,  or  CHESIPIRE,  a maritime  county  of  Eng- 
land. having  N.  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  estuary  of  the  Mer- 
sey, and  on  other  sides  the  counties  of  Lancaster.  Y^ork, 
Derby.  Stafford,  Salop,  Flint,  West  Flint,  Denbigh,  and  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee.  Area,  673.280  acres,  of  which  upwards 
of  629.009  acres  are  estimated  to  be  under  culture.  Pop. 
455.725.  The  surface,  except  on  its  extreme  E.  and  W.  bor- 
ders, is  remarkably  level,  well  wooded,  and  studded  with 
small  lakes  or  meres.  The  pi-incipal  rivers  are  the  Dee,  Mer- 
sey. and  Weever.  The  soil  is  chiefly  a clayey  or  sandy  loam; 
the  climate  moist.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  dairy  and 
grazing  districts  in  England.  Near  Nantwich  are  apparently 
inexhaustible  mines  of  rock  .salt  and  saline  springs;  other 
chief  mineral  products  are  coal,  copper,  and  lead.  The 
Grank  Trunk  and  Bridgewmter  Canals,  and  the  London  and 
North-western.  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  the  Crewe  and 
Chester,  and  Holyhead  Railways  traverse  the  county.  Be- 
sides the  capital  city,  Chester,  the  principal  towns  are 
Maccle.sfield.  Stockport.  Congleton.  and  Knutsford.  Its  N 
and  S.  divi.sions  each  .send  2 memliers  to  the  House  ol  Com- 
mons. The  O 77  01  n occupied  this  part  of  the  f nintry  at 
the  Roman  invasion.  It  was  held  by  the  AngbeSa-'onf 
from  828  till  taken  possession  of  by  William  the  Conqueror 
who  formed  it  into  a county-palatine.  It  was  governed 
almost  independent  of  the  English  crown  till  the  leign  of 
Henry  VIll..  but  remained  a county- palatine  until  an  act 
of  George  IV.  abolished  its  independent  courts. 

CHESTER,  (anc.  iJe’va  or  D<‘'va  Cas^''(i,)  an  episcopal  city , 
county  of  the  same  name,  parliamentai  y and  municipal  b^ 
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rough,  and  river  port  of  Englanl,  capital  of  the  county,  on 
the  Dee.  here  crossed  by  2 bridges,  and  on  the  Crewe  and 
Birkenhead  Railway,  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Liverpool,  21  miles 
N.W.  of  Crewe,  and  166  miles  N.W.  of  London,  , It  stiinds 
on  a rocky  elevation,  in  great  part  enclosed  by  ancient 
and  massive  walls,  which  form  an  oblong  quadrangle,  sur- 
rounded by  a public  walk  2 miles  in  length.  Its  tho- 
roughfares, preserving  their  ancient  Roman  direction,  cro.ss 
each  other  at  right  angles;  and  the  four  primdpal,  which 
diverge  to  the  cardinal  points,  ha.e  their  carriage-ways  far 
below  the  adjacent  houses,  and  are  bordered  with  shops, 
over  which  are  piazzas  or  “rows”  for  foot-passengers.  The 
principal  edifices  are  the  Castle,  comprising  barracks  and 
armory  with  nearly  30.000  stand  of  arms,  the  City  Jail, 
churches,  palatinate  offices.  City  Hall,  linen,  union,  and  com- 
merce halls,  E.\change.County  Infii  mary.and  County  Lunatic 
Asylum.  The  Cathedral  is  an  irregular  massive  structure, 
with  a tower  127  feet  in  height;  it  has  m.any  tine  monuments, 
with  a handsome  chapter-house,  and  adjacent  to  it  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  abbey,  partly  u.sed  for  the  grammar 
school.  The  bishop’s  palace  and  prebeiidal  college  occupy 
other  portions  of  the  abbey-precinct.  St.  Jcjhn’s  Church  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Saxon  architecture;  Trinity  Church  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  the  poet  Parnell,  and  of  .Matthew  Henry, 
the  commentator  on  the  Bible.  At  the  end  of  either  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city  proper  is  an  arched  gateway;  and 
crossing  the  Dee  is  Orosvenor  Bridge,  a stone  structure  of  a 
single  arch  2 )0  feet  in  span.  The  public  charities  are  very 
numerous,  comprising  St.  .John's  Poor's  Hiisjiital,  (annual 
revenue,  about  60J/..)  and  a large  number  of  schools,  includ- 
ing one  supported  by  the  Marquis  of  *V,.‘stminster  for  5U0 
children.  Chester  has  a good  public  library,  a mechanics’ 
institution,  with  museum  and  theatre.  Except  ship-build- 
ing. the  manufactures  are  of  little  conseijuence,  and  the 
commerce  of  Chester  has  greatly  declined,  owing  to  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  harbor,  and  to  the  proximity  of  Liverpool. 
Vessels  of  600  tons,  however,  now  approach  the  city,  which 
exports  cheese,  coi)per  plates,  cast  iron,  and  coal,  and  im- 
ports wines  and  otlier  southern  European  produce,  and  Irish 
provisions.  Customs  revenue  in  1848,  83.94oL  Registered 
shipping  in  1847,  6682  tons.  It  has  county  assizes  for 
Cheshire,  and  county  and  borough  quarter  se.s.sions.  The 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  subdivided  into  5 
wards,  is  governed  by  a mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  30  coun- 
cillors. Chester  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  diocese  comprises  the  counties  of  Che.ster  and 
Lancaster,  with  parts  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland.  Flint, 
and  Denbigh.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  About  3 miles  S.  is  Eaton  Hall,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  .Marquis  of  Westminster.  Pop.  in  1851,  27.766. 

CllES'lER,  a maritime  village  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  British 
America.  33  miles  W.  of  Halifax, 

CHES'TER,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
bordering  on  Delaware  and  Maryland,  has  an  area  of  738 
square  miles.  The  Schuylkill  River  forms  its  boundary  on 
the  N.E.,  the  Octorara  Creek  on  the  4V..  the  branches  of 
Brandywine  Creek  ri.se  within  its  li:nits.  and  it  is  also 
diained  by  Fi-euch  and  Elk  Creeks.  The  sui-face  is  agree- 
ably diversified;  a low  ridge,  called  the  Welsh  Mountain, 
forms  the  N.W.  boundary  ; the  eastern  part  is  generally  un- 
dulating, and  the  central  and  north-western  parts  hilly. 
Thedreat  Valley  extends  across  the  county  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  in  a W.S.W.  direction,  with  an  aver.age  width  of 
about  2 miles.  The  soil  of  this  valley,  and  of  many  other 
parts,  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  a high  shite  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  quantity  of  corn  produced  in  18.50  was  1.339.446 
bushels — greater  than  that  of  any  other  county  in  the  state 
except  Lancaster;  and  thecjuantity  of  hay  was  96  315  tons — 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  county  except  Montgomery. 
The  rocks  which  underlie  the  county  are  of  the  primary 
stratified  cl.ass,  atid  perhaps  no  part  of  the  state  offers  so 
great  a variety  of  rare  minerals.  Extensive  <iuarries  of  pri- 
mitive limestone  and  marble  are  worked  in  the  (ireat  Valley : 
mines  of  copper  and  lead  have  been  opened  near  the  Schuyl- 
kill River;  zinc,  chromate  of  iron,  and  k.aolin  are  procured 
for  exportation  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  It  also  contains 
zircon,  silver,  titanium,  agate,  chalcedony,  sapphire,  ame- 
thyst. and  beryl.  Water-power  is  abundant  in  the  county, 
and  is  employed  in  manufactories  of  various  kinds.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  and  seve- 
ral branch  railroads  terminate  in  it.  Chester  co.  was  one  of 
the  three  original  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  established  by 
William  Penn  in  1682,  and  was  named  from  the  city  of  Ches- 
ter, in  England.  Capital,  West  Chester,  I’oj).  74,578. 

CHESl'ER,  a district  in  the  .\.  part  of  South  Carolina,  has 
an  art'a  of  576  stpiare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Catawba  P.iver,  on  the  W.  by  Broad  River,  and  drained  by 
Fishing,  Rocky,  and  Sandy  Creeks.  The  surface  is  plea- 
santly (hver.sitied  by  hills  of  moderate  height;  the  soil  is 
fertile  and  well  watered.  The  district  is  intersected  by  the 
Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railrotid,  lately  constructed. 
Capital,  Chesterville.  Pop.  18,122;  of  whom  7254  were  free, 
and  U).86S  slaves. 

CHESTER,  a township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  on  tlieW. 
side  of  Peuchs<;ot  River.  100  miles  N .E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  318. 


CHESTER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rockingham 
CO.,  New  Hainp.shire,  25  miles  .'^.E.  of  Concord,  intersected 
by  a bi-anch  ol  Exeter  River.  Pup.  1275, 

CHESTER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Windsor  co., 
Vermont,  on  the  Rntlanu  and  BiuTii;gton  Railroad, J-u miles 
S.  of  .Montpi Tier.  It  has  an  academv  and  manufactures  ol 
wocdlen  gooils,  rakes,  leather,  &c.  Pop.  212a, 

CHESTER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ilampdei  co, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  M e.->tern  Railroad,  119  miles  W.  by  8 
of  Boston.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
leatlu!!',  and  edge  tools.  Pop.  1314. 

CHESTER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middle.‘ex  co, 
Connecticut,  on  the  W.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  about  2J 
miles  .N.E.  by  E.,  of  New  Haven.  The  inhabitants  are  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Viirious  articles  of 
hardware,including  machinery,  iron  castings,bitsanil  augers, 
forks,  and  spoons;  al.su  of  woollen  goods  and  leather.  Here 
is  a steamboat  landing  on  the  Connecticut.  Pop.  1015. 

Cl  I E.'TEK,  a post-village  and  township  of  Oi'ange  co..  New 
York,  at  the  junction  ol  the  Newburg  branch  with  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  55  miles  N.N.W.  of  .\ew  York  City. 
The  village  is  divided  into  East  and  \\  est  Chester.  The  rail- 
road station  is  at  East  Chester.  It  contains  a bank,  an 
academy,  and  several  stiuehouses.  Pop.  of  tow  iishiii,  1849. 

CM  EgTEIi,  a townshii)  of  Warren  co..  New  York.  P.2412. 

CHESTER,  a township  of  Burlington  co.,  New  Jersey. 
Pop  2227. 

Cl  1 ESTER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Morris  co..  New 
Jersey, on  the  tiu’npike  between  Morristown  and  Easton,  12 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  the  former.  It  contains  2 churches,  and 
about  50  dwellings.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1585. 

Cl  I EiSTER,  a iiost-tovCiiship  of  Delaware  co  , Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Delaware  River,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop., 
including  < hester  boi'ongh  4631. 

CHESTER,  a flourishing  post-borough  of  Delaware  co. 
Peiinsylvaiua,  on  the  Delaware  River,  anti  on  the  Philadel- 
phia and  5\  ilmingtoii  Railroad,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  94  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  having  been 
settled  by  the  Sweiles  in  1643.  It  was  originally  called  L'l)- 
lanil.  The  Provincial  Assembly  under  the  government  of 
William  Penn  was  held  here  in  1682  Chester  was  the 
county  seat  of  Chester  co.  from  1682  until  Delaware  co.  was 
organized  in  1789.  It  contains  5 chun  hes,  2 banks,  a na- 
tiomil  hall,  1 newspaper  office,  4 machine  shoji.s,  2 car-facto- 
ries, and  several  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 
Pop.  in  1850,  1667  ; in  18t  0 about  2500. 

CHESTER,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Delaware  River. 

CHESTER,  a village  of  Gwinnett  co.,  Georgia,  25  miles 
E.N  E.  of  Atlanta. 

CHESTER,  a post-office  of  Gibson  co.,  Tennessee. 

Cl  I ESTER,  a village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  16  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Cincinnati. 

CHESTER,  a township  of  Clinton  CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1229. 

CHESTER,  a townshij)  ol  Geauga  CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  865. 

CHESTER,  a i)o.st-village  and  town.-hip,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Meigs  co  , Ohio,  about  100  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus, 
Pop.  of  the  township,  1623. 

CHESTER  a township  in  Morrow  co.,  Ohio.  Pop  1427. 

CHESTER,  a post-township  in  Wayne  co.,  Ohio,  about  7 
miles  E by  N.  of  Wooster.  Po]).  1991. 

CHESTER,  a posr-townshii)  in  the  central  part  of  Eaton 
co.,  .Michigan.  20  miles  W.S.W  of  Lansing.  Pop.  796. 

CHESTER,  a townshij)  of  Ottawa  co  , Michigan.  Pop.  751. 

CHESTER,  a townshii)  in  Wabash  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  2615. 

Cl  I ESTER,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Indiana. 

CHESTER,  a township,  in  Wells  co  , Indiana.  Pop.  942. 

CHESTER,  a thriving  post  village,  capital  of  Randoliih 
co.,  Illinois,  on  the  .Mississippi  River,  about  1 mile  below  the 
entrance  of  the  Kaskaskia,  and  149  miles  S.  of  Springfield.  It 
has  considerab  e business.  It  contains  8 churches,  3 large 
schoolhouses,  ami  2 tlouring-mills.  Two  weekly  newspapers 
are  published  here.  Poj).  122^. 

CHESTER,  a jiost-village  and  townsliip  in  Dodge  co.,  Wis- 
consin. about  60  N.W.  of  Mi  Waukie.  Pop.  938 

CHESTER  COURT-HOUSE, in  South  Carolina.  SccChes- 

TERVILLE. 

CHESTER  CREEK,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
flows  through  Delaware  co.,  and  enters  the  Delaware  River 
near  the  borough  of  Chester. 

CHESTER  CROSS  ROA I 'S,  a post-village  of  Geauga  co., 
Ohio,  16)9  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  There  is  a flourishing 
seminary  here. 

CIIES'TER  I' AC'T0RY,a  post-village  of  Hampden  cc.,Ma8- 
sachusetts,  on  the  Western  Railroad,  126  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Boston. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a municipal  borough,  town,  parish, 
and  township  of  England,  co.  and  22  miles  N. N.E.  of  Derby, 
on  the  Bother,  and  a canal  connecting  it  with  the  Trent, 
and  having  a station  on  the  North  Midland  Railway.  24^^ 
miles  N. N.E. of  Derby.  Pop. in  1851,  7101.  It  is  irregularly 
built.  The  principal  edifices  are  a cruciform  church  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  a remarkable  twisted  spire  230  feet 
high,  various  schools,  almshouses,  literary  and  mechanics’ 
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knsrttutions,  the  Town-hall,  Jail.  Union  Work-house,  and  ele- 
gant assembly  rooms.  It  has  manufactures  of  cottons,  silks, 
lace,  hosiery,  worsted,  earthenware, and  machinery;  and  in 
Its  vicinity  are  iron,  coal,  and  lead  mines.  Chesterfield  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  a branch  of  the  Stanhope  family,  and  is 
polling-place  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county. 

CIIrlS'TERFIELD,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Virginia, 
has  an  area  of  30J  square  miles.  The  Appomattox  River 
tbrms  its  whole  southern  boundary,  and  the  James  River  on 
the  N.E.  separates  it  from  Henrico  county  and  Richmond 
city.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  inferior,  except- 
ing the  river  bottoms.  Coal  is  procured  in  considerable 
quantities  from  the  mines  of  this  county.  The  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  Railroad  passes  through  it.  Formed  from 
Henrico  in  1748.  Capihtl,  Chesterfield  Court-Hou.se.  Pop. 
19,016;  of  whom  10,662  were  free,  and  8d;')4  slaves. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a district  in  the  N.E.  part  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, bordering  on  North  Carolina,  hsis  an  area  of  868 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Great  Pedee 
River,  on  the  S.W.  by  Lyuche's  Creek,  and  drained  by  Black 
aii<l  Cedar  Creeks.  The  surface  is  hilly,  the  soil  generally 
sandy,  and  fertile  near  the  streams.  The  district  is  inter- 
sected by  a i)Iaiik-road  from  Cheraw  to  Wadesborough,  Noi  tli 
Carolina.  Capital,  Chesterfield  Court-House.  Pop.  11,804, 
of  whom  74>‘6  were  free,  and  4048  slaves. 

CHESTERFIELI),a  post-village  and  township  of  Cheshire 
CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  left  baidv  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  opposite  Brattleborough,  65  miles  S.W.  of  Concord. 
It  liiui  an  academy,  and  nmnufactures  of  cotton  goods,  sash 
and  blinds,  leather,  and  bits  and  augers.  Pop  14114. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a post-township  of  Hampshire co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 90  miles  W.  of  Boston,  watered  by  a branch  of 
Westfield  River.  Pop.  897. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a post-village  in  New  London  co., Con- 
necticut, about  6 nules  N.N.W.  of  New  Loudon. 

CHESTERFTELD.  a township  of  Essex  co..  N ew  York,  on 
Lake  Champlain.  Pop.  3179. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a township  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jer- 
sey. Pop.  1628. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Chesterfield 
district.  South  Carolina,  on  Thompson’s  Creek,  an  affluent 
of  Great  Pedee  River,  105  miles  N.E.  of  Ccdiimbia. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a post-village  of  Madison  parish, Loui- 
siana, on  Bayou  Macon,  150  miles  N.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a post-township  in  Fulton  co.,  Ohio, 
about  35  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  8:i8. 

CHESTERFIEI/D,  a small  village  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a township  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  2157. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a village  of  Greene  co..  Indiana,  on  the 
West  Fork  of  White  River,  80  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

CHESTERFIELD,  formerly  WEST  UNION,  a village  of 
Madison  co.,  Indiana,  on  White  River.  40  miles  N.E.  of  In- 
dianapolis. with  which  it  Ls  connected  by  railroad.  It  con- 
tains a steam  mill. 

CHESTERF’IELD,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Macoupin 
co..  Illinois.  50  miles  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri,  25 
miles  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

CHEST  ERFl  ELD  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Chesterfield  co., Virginia,  about  12  miles  S.S.W.of  Ri  hmond. 

CHESTERFIELD  FACTORY,  a post-oflice  of  Cheshire  co.. 
New  Hampshire. 

CHESTERFTELD  INLET,  a long  and  narrow  inlet  of  Bri- 
tish North  America,  stretching  N.  from  Hudson’s  Bay.  En- 
trance in  lat.  63° 30' N.,  Ion.  9u°4u' W.  Length.  250  miles: 
greatest  breadth,  25  miles.  It  contains  numerous  islands, 
and  receives  .several  rivers. 

CHES^TERF’ORD.  (anc.  Oamboricmnf  nr  Bnbi  Icennrum?)n 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  on  the  Granta,  35  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Saffron- Walden.  Great  quantities  of  Roman  coins 
and  urns  have  been  dug  up  here,  and  in  1848  the  remains 
of  a Roman  villa  were  discovered. 

CHESTERFORD,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Essex.  2}  miles  N.W.  of  Saffron-Walden.  It  is  a station  on 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

CHES^TERHILL.  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

CHES'TER-LE-STREET,  a village  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  and  5?  miles  N.  of  Durham,  near  the  Great  North  of  Eng- 
land Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  2580.  Its  church  was  formerly 
collegiate;  and  the  village,  which  is  on  the  ancient  Ermine 
street,  was  long  the  seat  of  the  Dur  ham  e)»iscopal  see. 

CHE.STER  RIVER,  of  Delawai-e  and  .Maryland,  ri.ses  in 
Kent  county  of  the  former  state,  flows  westward  to  Chester- 
town  of  .Maryland.  Here  it  turns  towai-d  the  S.M'..  and 
a.ssuuies  the  form  of  a bay.  which  communicates  with  Chesa- 
ptaUe  Bay  between  Kent  and  Queen  Anne  counties.  Small 
vessels  ascend  to  Chestertown.  a distance  of  alout  .30  mile.s. 

CHESTER’S  DISTRICT,  a village  or  settlement  of  Burke 
co..  Georgia,  80  miles  E.  of  Milledgeville. 

CHESTER  SPRINGS,  sometimes  called  the  YELLOW 
SPRl.NGS,  a post-village  and  watering  place  of  Pikelarid 
township,  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania.  72  miles  E.S.E.  of  Har- 
risburg. It  is  a pleasant  summer  resort,  surrounded  with 
delightful  scenery. 
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CHESTTERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge 

CHESTERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon, 

CHESTERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

CHESTERTON,  a par  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

CHES'TERTOWN,  a post-village  of  Warren  co..  New  York, 
80  miles  N.  of  Albany,  has  3 churches,  and  about  400  in- 
habitants. 

CH  ESTERTOWN,  a seaport,  capital  of  Kent  co.,  Maryland, 
on  the  right  or  W.  bank  of  Chester  River,  about  .30  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  54  miles  N.E.  of  An- 
napolis. It  is  the  .seat  of  Washington  College,  founded  in 
1783,  and  contains  1 bank  and  several  churches.  Small 
vesrsels  ascend  the  river  to  this  point.  Pop.  1539. 

CHESTER  VI  LL.\GE,  a post-village  of  Hampden  co.,  Mas- 
.sachrrsetts,  on  the  Western  Railroad,  119  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Boston. 

CHES'TERVILLE,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine, 
25  miles  N.W.  of  August.a.  Pop.  1110. 

CHEST  ERVILLE, a post-office  ofCliesterco., Pennsylvania. 

CllESTERVILLE,  a village  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
near  the  source  of  Genesee  River,  about  180  miles  N.W.  of 
Hariisburg. 

CIIESTFIRVTLLE,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Maryland. 

CIIESTERVIbLE,  a post-village,  cairital  of  Chester  dis- 
trict, South  Caiolina,  on  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina 
Railroad,  64  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Columbia.  It  is  situated  in 
a fertile  farming  district,  and  has  an  active  business,  and  1 
bank.  A railroad  has  been  completed  from  tliis  place  to 
Yorkville. 

CllESTERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Poutotock  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. 

CllESTERVILLE.  a post-office  of  Gibson  co.,  Tennessee, 
148  miles  W.  of  Nashville  City. 

CH  ESTERVI LLE.  a post-village  in  Morrow  co.,  Ohio,  about 
40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  about  500. 

CHES^TER  WARD,  England,  a division  forming  the  N. 
part  of  the  county  of  Durham.  Area,  158,060  acres,  about 
one-fourth  of  which  is  heath.  Pop.  110.178. 

CHEST'NUT  BLUFFS,  a post-village  of  Dyer  co.,  Tennes- 
see,  153  miles  W'.  by  S.  of  Na.shville. 

CHESTNUT  CREEK,  a posboffice  of  Autauga  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 

CHESTNUT  FLAT,  a post-village  of  Walker  co.,  Georgia. 

CHESTNUT  GAP,  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co..  Georgia. 

CHESTNUT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CHESTNUT  GROVE,  a thriving  post-vill.age  of  Pittsyl- 
vania CO.,  Virginia,  near  Sandy  Creek,  173  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Richmond,  contains  3 stores,  several  tobacco  factories,  and 
about  100  inhabitants. 

CHESTNUT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

CHESTNUT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Kentucky. 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  a post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 24  miles  N.W.  from  Easton.  Pop.  I’  OS. 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  a post-village  included  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  Philadelphia,  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  the 
State-house.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  top  of  a hill,  and 
contains  a Presbyterian  and  a Methodist  clnirch,  with  a 
number  of  elegant  country-seats,  and  a hospittil. 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Calvert  co.,  Maryland. 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Ashe  co,.  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  a village  of  Hall  co.,  Georgia,  about  95 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Perrv  co.,  Alabama. 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  In- 
diana. 

CHESTNUT  LEVEL,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CHESTNUT  RIDGE,  a post-office.  Dutchess  co..  New  York 

CHEST.NUT  RIDGE,  of  Pennsylvania,  a ridge  extending 
south  westerly  through  Westmoreland  and  F'ayette  counties 
into  Virginia.  See  Laurel  Ridge. 

CHESTNUT  RIDG  E,  a post-office.  Union  co,,  Pennsylvania. 

CHESTNUT  RIDGE,  a post-officeof  Lincoln  co.. Tennessee. 

CHESUNCOOK,  (che-sunffiook)  L.\KE. in  Piscata<iuis  co., 
Maine,  is  about  25  miles  long,  and  from  2 to  4 miles  wide. 
It  may  properly  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  of  the  Penob- 
scot River,  which  is  commonly  said  to  flow  through  it 

CHES'WARDINE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

CHETA'CHEE  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  enters  the  .\labama 
River  from  the  N.W.  about  18  miles  below  Cahawba. 

CHETIMACHES  (chet-tim-atch'iz  or  shet'niHshO  LAKE, 
also  called  GRAND  LAKE,  situated  in  the  S.  part  of  Loui- 
siana, between  Atchafalaya  Bayou  and  the  river  Teche.  is 
formed  by  the  overflowings  of  the  former.  It  is  about  40 
miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  but  too  shallow  for  naviga- 
tion. Its  waters  are  discharged  through  the  above-named 
bayou  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

CH  ET'TLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

CHETn’ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

CHET'WA'.  a maritime  town  of  Biiti.sh  India,  presidency 
of  Bombay,  district  of  Malabar,  on  the  W.  coast  of  India,  55 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Calicut. 
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CHET'WOOD  or  CIIETWODE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Bucks. 

CIIETWYND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

CIIKUX.  shuh,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Calvados, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mue,  arrondissement,  and  lb  miles 
W.  of  Caen.  Fop.  1009. 

CIIEV'ELEV,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

CIIEVKLKY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

Cll  FWi'iMXd,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CIIEV/EKELL,  (jiKEAT,a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

CH  EVER  ELL.  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

ClIEVl  LLY,  sheh-vee'yee^  a village  of  Fiance,  department 
of  Loiret,  on  the  I’aris  and  Orleans  Railway,  arrondissement, 
and  9 miles  N.  of  Orleans.  Bop.  1281. 

CIIEV'IXGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CllEYlOT,  chevVot.  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio, 
about  5 miles  N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

CHEVIOT  (chev'e-ot)  FELLS,  a mountain  range  of  South 
Africa,  in  Cape  Colony,  e-xtending  between  theGroen-Bergen 
on  the  W.and  Hyndhope  Fells  on  the  E..  about  lat.  32°  oO'  S. 

CHEVIOT  (chiv'e-ot  or  chev/e-ot)  HILLS,  a mountain 
range  extending  from  N.E.  to  S.VV.,  between  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Roxburgh, 
but  mostly  in  the  former  county,  in  which  they  occupy 
about  lt),000  acres.  They  are  of  trap  formation,  porphyry 
and  greenstone,  and  intersect  the  old  red  sandstone  and 
mountain  limestone  strata.  They  afford  excellent  pasture, 
and  are  grazed  by  sheep  of  superior  breed.  Grouse  are 
abundant.  The  Cheviot  I’eak,  about  7 miles  S.W.  of  Wooler, 
is  2t584  feet,  and  Cai’ter  Fell.  2020  feet  in  elevation.  The  Che- 
viot Hills  were  the  scene  of  the  famous  encounter  between 
the  Earl  I’ercy  and  Douglas,  described  in  the  old  ballad  of 
“Chevy  Chase.” 

CHEVREUSE,  sh^v'ruz^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  7 miles  S.VV'.  Versailles,  on  the  V'lette. 
Pop.  in  1852.  1807.  It  was  formerly  an  important  fortress, 
and  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  of  the  lifteenlh 
century. 

CHEW-VI AG'XA,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CHEW.MN'GA,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinoi.s. 

CHEW’S  LA.NDING.  a post-village  of  Camden  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  the  North  Branch  of  Big  Timber  Creek,  9 miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Camden,  It  contains  2 churches,  and  from  40  to 
50  dwellings. 

CIIr.VV'STOKE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CHoWStVl  LLE.  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Mary 
land,  105  miles  N.W.  of  Annapolis, 

ClIEVV/'i'GN-.MENfDlP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer- 
set. H miles  N.N.E.  of  Wells.  It  gives  the  title  of  vLscount 
to  the  I'.arl  of  Waldegrave, 

CHEYCHU.N,  ch.i'chuiP,  a town  of  Sinde,  on  the  Indus, 
50  miles  .N.N.VV.  of  Hyderabad. 

CHEY4:NNE.  See  Chienne. 

CllEZE,  La,  li  shaz,  or  Id  shSz,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  C6te.s-du-Nord,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Loudeac,  on  the  Lie. 
Pop.  in  1852,  410. 

CllEZY  L’ABBAYE,  shd'zeendb'bd/,  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Aisne,  4 miles  S.  of  Chateau-Thierry. 
Pop.  1210. 

CIIIAMPO,  ke-dm^po,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  V'enice,  12  miles  W.  of  Vicenza.  Pop.  3000. 

CHIAN  A.  ke-d/nd.  (anc.  Clafnia.)  a small  river  of  Central 
Italy,  belonging  to  Tuscany  and  Umbria:  after  forming  one 
or  two  lakes  or  marshes,  it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
foi  nier  being  an  attlnent  of  the  Arno,  w'hich  it  joins  5 miles 
N.VV.  of  Arezzo,  alter  a course  of  35  miles;  the  latter  joins 
the  Pagiia.  The  two  are  connected  by  the  Chiana  < anal.  87 
miles  in  length,  begun  in  1551,  finished  in  1823.  and  by  which 
a large  tract  of  land  has  been  drained  and  rendered  fertile. 

CHI  A.NCl  ANO.  kt'-dn-chd/no.  a village  of  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince of  Arezzo,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Montepulciano.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  favorite  watering-places  in  Central  Italy.  Pop.  2166. 

CHIANTI,  ke-dn'tee.  that  part  of  Tu.scany  which  lies  be- 
tween the  .sources  of  the  Arl.ia,  Ambra.  and  Ombrone, 
forming  part  of  the  water-shed  between  their  basins  and 
that  of  the  Arno. 

CHIANTL.V.  che-dntffd.  a river  of  Central  America  Guate- 
mala. rises  in  the  volcanic  chain  which  traverses  the  centre 
of  Guatemala,  and.  after  a N.VV.  course  of  150  miles,  joins  the 
Usuiuasinta.  on  the  left  bank,  in  lat.  17°  10'  N.,  Ion.  91°  55'  W. 

CHlA.NTLA.a  town  of  Central  America,  on  the  above- 
named  river.  128  miles  S.W.  of  Guatemala. 

CHIAPA,  che-d'pd.  or  CHIAPAS,  che-d'pds,  the  southern- 
most state  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  situated  between 
lat.  Ui°  and  18°  N..  and  Ion.  91°  and  94°  W.,  having  N.  the 
state  of  Tabasco;  W.,  Oajaca:  S.  and  E.,  Guatemala,  and 
N E.,  Yutacan.  Area.  18.679  square  miles.  It  compri.ses  a 
p.'ition  of  the  table-land  of  Central  America,  traversed 
the  rivers  Usumasinta.  Taba.sco.  and  their  affluents, 
ropean  grains  are  raised  on  the  uplands;  the  valleys  yield 
maize,  hemp,  tobacco,  sugar,  pimento,  indigo,  vanilla,  and 
oxaja.  the  export  trade  being  chiefly  in  the  two  latter-named 
product.s.  Principal  towns,  Cuidad-Real.  the  capital.  Chiapa, 
ind  Palenque.  Remains  of  ancient  cities  are  found  in  the 
N.  E.  part  of  this  state.  Pop.,  chiefly  Indians,  161,914. 
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CHIAPA  DE  LOS  INDIOS,  che-a/pt  di  loce  een'de-oce.  « 
town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state  of  Chiapa.  on  ‘he 
'Tabasco,  20  miles  N.VV.  of  Cuidad-Real.  It  derived  its  name 
from  its  population  being  mainly  Indian, 

CHIAPAS.  See  Chiapa. 

CHI ARAMO.NTE,  ke-d'rl-motPti,  a town  of  Sicily,  17 
miles  N.N.VV.  of  .Modica.  Pop.7UU0.  It  is  well  built,  and  the 
view  from  its  Capuchin  convent  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Sieilj 

CHIARAMONTE  or  CHIARAMONT,  a citadel,  iuhm 
dancy  ofGirgenti,  a little  W.  of  Siculiana. 

CHIARAMONTE.  a village  of  Sardinia,  14  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Sa.ssari.  Pop.  1505. 

CHIARA  VALLE,  ke-i'rdv3lffA.  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  near  the  Gulf  of  Squillace,  17  miles 
S.VV.  of  Catiinzaro.  Pop.  2500. 

CHIARA  VALLE,  an  abbey  in  Lombardy,  3 miles  S.E.  of 
Milan,  originally  a Cistercian  monastery,  founded  by  St. 
Bernard. 

CHIARENZA  or  CL.VRENTZA,  a cape  and  village  of 
Gree  e.  See  Ki.vrentza 

CHIARI,  ke,Viee,  a town  of  Lombardy,  14  miles  V\'.  of 
Brescia,  on  tlie  railway  fro’n  Vlilan  to  Brescia.  Pop.  in  1.843, 
8903.  It  has  numerous  churches,  and  flourisliing  manufac- 
tures of  silk  falirics  and  twist.  Here  Prince  Eugene  gained 
a victory  over  Marechal  Villeroi,  on  1st  September.  1701. 

CHI AROMGNTE.  ke-d-ro-mon'ti,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Basilicata,  on  a mountain,  42  miles  S.E.  of  Poteiiza, 
with  2620  inhabitants,  2 parish  churches,  and  a high  school. 

CHlAKOiVlGNTE,  a market-town  of  Sicily,  31  miles  VV.  of 
Syracuse.  Pop.  3600. 

CHIASSO,  ke-.is7so,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
'Ticino,  with  a custom-house  on  the  frontier  of  Lombardy, 
4 miles  N.VV.  of  Como.  Pop.  95  4. 

CHIAV'ARl,  ke-d^vd-re,  a maritime  town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  21  miles  E.S.E.  of  Genoa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Rapallo,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sturla.  Pop.  10,610.  It  is  enclosed  by 
cultivated  hills,  and  is  well  built  and  flourishing.  Streets 
narrow,  and  bordered  with  arcades;  tlie  houses  present  much 
curious  arcliitectuie;  old  and  picturesque  towers  are  dotted 
about  the  town,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  many  hand.soine  vil- 
las. Principal  edifices,  three  richly  adorned  churches,  the 
mayor's  residence,  a hospital,  and  a convent.  It  has  a 
celebiated  society  of  agriculture  and  arts,  lace,  and  silk- 
twist  factories,  an  anchovy  fishery,  and  several  annual 
fairs  Marble  and  slate  are  quarried  in  its  neighborhood. 
'Tliough  liable  to  gusty  winds,  it  is  a good  deal  resorted  to 
b}’  invalids. 

CHIAVENNA,  ke-d-ven'nd,  (anc.  Clarevna.)  a town  of 
Lombardy,  Valtelliiia,  on  the  Maira,  2U  miles  VV.N.VV'.  of 
Sondrio.  Pop.  3539.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  well 
built;  it  has  6 churches,  to  one  of  which  are  attached  a 
baptistry,  with  some  curious  antiquities,  and  singular 
mosaic  work  executed  in  bows.  Manufactures  of  silk  twist 
and  fabrics,  and  of  pottery  made  from  a peculiar  soft  stone, 
are  carried  on;  and  the  Septimer  and  Spliigen  roads  meet- 
ing here,  Chiavenna  has  an  active  trade  with  Switzerland 
and  Italy  in  these  articles;  also  in  wine,  which  tlie  inhar 
bitants  keep  in  large  excavations,  termed  “fcnforo//.” 

CHICABALAPOOR,/  a town  of  India,  Deccan  and  Mysore 
dominions,  lUO  miles  N.E.  of  Serin gapataui,  and  formerly 
noted  fir  a manufacture  of  su^ar-cancly. 

CIIlC'ACOliE'.  or  CICACOLE.  sik'd-kSP,  a town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  107  miles  S.VV.  of  Gaiijam,  on 
N.  Lank  of  Chicacole  River,  near  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is 
large,  irregularly  built,  has  some  neat  barracks,  .several  ba- 
zaars, many  mosijues,  and  its  muslin  manufactures  have 
long  enjoyed  repute. 

CHICAGO,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana. 

CHICAGO,  slie-kaw'go,  the  largest  city  of  Illinois,  and 
the  most  important  commercial  centre  in  the  Northwestern 
States,  is  situated  on  tlie  Sontliwestern  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, in  tlie  county  of  Cook,  of  which  it  is  tlie  county-seat. 
Lat.  41°  52'  20"  N.,  Ion.  87°  35'  VV. 

'This  city  has,  within  25  years,  risen  from  a small  settle- 
ment around  an  old  fort  (Dearborn),  till  now  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  interior  cities  in  the  United  States,  exhibiting  a ra- 
pidity of  grow'tli  and  development  never  liefore  known  in 
the  annals  of  the  country.  It  is  built  on  the  lake  shore 
and  along  the  banks  of  Ciiicago  River  an<l  its  tw'o  brandies 
— one  running  N.  and  the  otlier  S.  — the  city  limits  stretch- 
ing out  to  the  Westward  about  5 miles.  'This  river  w;i3 
originally  but  a small  creek,  which  emptied  into  the  lake, 
but,  since  the  settlement  of  the  city,  it  has  been  widened 
and  deepened  by  artificial  means,  to  render  it  navigahle  for 
several  miles  for  .sail  vessels  and  propellers  of  500  and  600 
tons  burthen.  Along  the  river  and  its  hranches  are  im- 
mense grain  warehouses,  some  of  whidi  are  capable  of 
storing  1,-500,000  bushels  of  grain — and  alongside  of  which 

Tliere  are 

also  immense  storehouses  built  along  the  river,  for  the 
: storage  of  flour,  pork,  whiskey,  and  general  merchandise 
j and  capacious  docks  for  Ininher,  coal,  wood,  &c. 

! 'The  harbor  is  not  a very  good  one  for  vessels  to  get  into 
I in  rough  weather,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
i channel,  and,  during  a storm,  vessels  have  to  ride  at 
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, grain  vessels  can  he  loaded  within  a few  Inmrs. 
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anchor  in  the  lake,  till  it  siihsides.  An  expenditure  of 
$150,000,  niw  beins  made,  will  remedy  all  this,  and  render 
it  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  lakes.  At  present,  vessels 
can  ao  u])  the  Chica.'jo  River  a distance  of  5 to  6 miles  on 
the  S.  branch,  and  from  4 to  5 miles  on  the  N.  branch. 

The  city  of  Chicaj^o  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks,  and 
the  streets  are  nearly  all  80  feet  wide.  From  the  lake  the 
city  extends  to  the  Westward  about  5 miles,  and  N.  and  S. 
about  8 miles.  Api)arently  the  city  is  level : but  there  Is  a 
gradual  rise  in  the  grouini  as  you  proceed  Westward,  cpiite 
Bufifient  to  drain  the  city  thoroughly.  The  principal 
streets  are  now  paved  with  wooden  blocks  (Nicholson  pave- 
ment), which  are  found  by  experience  to  be  mure  durable 
than  stone  Idocks.  During  the  past  8 years  the  entire  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city  has  been  raised  from  4 to  8 feet  above 
its  former  level,  so  as  to  faciliiate  drainage  and  render  it  pos- 
sible to  have  dry  cellars  for  storehouses,  &c.  This  incurred 
a cost  of  millions  of  dollars  in  grading  and  filling  ujj,  and 
in  raising  the  buildings  up  to  the  new  grade. 

The  business  i)ortion  of  the  city  is  mostly  built  of  brick, 
but  a large  u imber  of  the  more  recently  erected  blocks  are 
of  Athens  stone,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  “Athens  mar- 
ble.” This  stone  is  founil  about  16  miles  Southwest  of  the 
City,  and  is  highly  prized  all  over  the  V\  est.  It  is  white, 
am'l  has  the  virtue  of  being  easily  worked  when  newly 
(piarried,  but  hardens  after  exposure  to  the  weather.  1 he 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  lumber,  but  nearly  all  the  large 
and  costly  residences  are  of  brick  and  Athens  stone. 

The  nnist  prominent  public  buildings  in  the  city  are  the 
Court-House,  wide  h is  built  of  stone  brought  troin  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. ; the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  built  of  Athens 
stone,  at  a cost  of  nearly  $100,000;  Second  Fresbyterian 
Church,  built  of  a dark,  oily  stone  (dug  out  of  the  prairie 
immediately  W.  of  the  city,  and  where  they  were  boring 
for  oil  in  1864,  and  struck  an  artesian  well  ot  great  value); 
First  Presbyterian  Church;  Trinity  Chunh;  St.  .lames’ 
Church;  Church  of  the  Redeemer;  First  Unitarian  Church; 
Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Family.  These  buildings  are  nearly  all  of  Athens  stone, 
and  display  fine  architectural  taste  and  ability. 

No  city  in  the  United  States  has  increased  in  population 
so  rapidly  as  Chicago.  In  1837  the  first  census  wa.s  taken, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  entire  iiopulation  nuinbered 
4170.  In  1840  the  poimlation  was  4853;  in  1850,  20.903; 
in  1860,  110,973;  and  now  (1865)  it  is  estimated  at  175,000. 

Chicago  is  confessedly  the  commercial  metroiiolis  of  the 
Northwest.  Here  about  24  distinct  lines  of  railroads,  all 
leading  to  different  sections  of  the  country,  centre.  More 
than  110  trains  of  cars  arrive  and  depart  daily. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  connects  Lake  Michigan 
at  Chicago,  with  the  Illinois  and  con.seipiently  with  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  is  100  miles  in  length,  and  ailmits 
boats  carrying  6,000  bushels  ot  corn.  It  was  opened  in 
1848,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  enlarge  and  deepen  it  so  as 
to  admit  steamboats  from  the  Missi.ssippi. 

Cl.'icago  is  the  hirgest  inteilor  grain  market  in  the  world. 
The  growth  of  this  branch  of  trade  is  truly  remarkable. 
In  1838  the  first  shipment  of  wheat  was  m ule,  consisting 
of  78  bushels.  In  1861  the  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  were 
as  follows:  1,170,274  barrels  flour,  10.888,436  busliels  wheat, 
13,197.310  bushels  corn,  16,365,440  bushels  oats,  1,007,776 
bushels  rye.  and  893,000  bushels  barley  — in  all  eipial  to 
4',20.3,3li  bushels  of  grain.  In  1861  the  receipts  of  wheal 
amounted  to  17,385,002  busluds,  and  in  1862  the  receipts  of 
corn  were  29.574,328  bushels.  The  heaviest  shipment  of 
grain  in  any  one  year  was  in  1862,  when  there  wei  e exported 
in  Ilnur  ami  all  kinds  of  grain  eipial  to  56,484,110  bushels. 

Chicago  is  also  the  greatest  lumber  market  in  the  United 
States.  In  I'^II  there  were  received  32,118,225  teet;  in 
18.50,  100,361,779  feet;  in  1855,297,567,669  teet;  and  in  1864, 
501.592,406  feet.  The  receipts  of  shingles  in  1864  amounted 
to  190,169,750,  and  of  laths  to  65,953,900  pieces. 

As  a beef  cattle  market  Chicago  is  second  only  to  New 
York  in  magnitude.  In  1855  the  receipts  of  beef  cattle 
amounted  to  10,715  head:  in  1856,  21,950  heail;  in  1857, 
48.521  head;  in  1853,  118.151  head;  in  1x59,  90,574  head;  in 
I860,  l.i5,753  head;  in  1861,  204,579  head:  in  1862,  209,655 
head;  in  1863,  298,381  head;  and  in  1^64,  336,627  head. 

Chicago  has  for  many  years  been  the  largest  beet-packing 
point  in  the  United  States.  In  the  season  of  1851-2,  there 
were  21,863  beeves  packed;  in  1852—3,  24,603  head;  in  1861 
-2,  5.5,212  head;  in  1862-3,  42,163  head;  in  1863-4,  70,086 
head;  and  in  the  season  of  1861-5,  the  packing  amounted 
to  92.159  head. 

As  a pork-packing  point  Chicago  also  stands  foremost  in 
the  United  States  — liaving  distanced  Cincinnati  se /eral 
jears  since.  In  the  «ea.son  of  1852-3,  there  were  packed 
48,156  hogs;  in  1857-8,  99,262  hogs;  in  1858-9,  185,000  hogs; 
In  1.859-60,  167,918  hogs;  in  18'  0-1,  231,355  hogs;  in  1861-2, 
511,118  hogs;  in  1862-3,  970,264  hogs;  in  l8o3-4,  904,658 
hogs;  and  in  1861-5,  760,514  hogs. 

'Hie  total  receipts  of  hogs,  both  those  alive  and  those 
dressed,  in  Chicago,  in  1858,  amounted  to  540,486;  in  1859,  to 
271,2;il:  in  1860,  392,864;  in  Isfi] . 675.902 : in  1862, 1,348,890; 
in  1863,  1,677,757 ; and  in  18o4,  1,410,320  hogs. 
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The  receipts  of  seeds  in  1860  amounted  to  7,071,074  Ihs.; 
in  1861, to  7,742,614  lbs.;  in  1862,  to  8,176,349  lbs.;  in  1863, 
to  9,885,208  lbs.;  and  in  1864  to  10,1.80.781  lbs. 

The  salt  trade  of  Chicago  is  very  large.  In  1855,  the  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  170,623  barrels;  in  1856,  to  184,834;  in 
1857,  to  200,946;  in  1859,  to  316.291  ; in  1860,  to  255,148;  in 
1861,  to  390,499;  in  18(2,  to  612,003;  in  1863,  to  775,364; 
and  in  1864.  to  680,316  barrels. 

The  lake  tonnage  at  the  port  of  Chicago,  in  1864,  amount 
ed  to  2,172,866  tons  in  arrivals,  and  2,166,904  tons  in  clear- 
ances. During  the  season,  8,939  vessels  and  pnpellers 
arrived,  and  8,824  cleared.  In  1864  the  tonnage  of  vessels  en- 
gaged wholly  in  the  Chicago  trade,  amounted  to  198,005  tons. 

I For  continuation,  see  ArPExmx.] 

CTTICAGO  IHYFK,  a small  stream  flowing  into  Lake 
Michigan,  at  Chicago.  See  Chicago. 

ClliCAMOULODK,  chik'a-mo-gloor^  a town  of  India,  My- 
sore dominions.  90  miles  N.W.  of  Seringapatam. 

C1I1CANHU.4LLY,  chik'an-hwaPlee.  a town  of  India, 
Mysore  dominions,  70  miles  N.  of  Senngapatam,  and 
strongly  fortified. 

CHICAPA,  che-k.Vpd,  a river  of  the  Blexican  Confede- 
ration, falls  into  a lagoon  communicating  with  the  Gulf 
of  Tehuantepec,  after  a course  of  about  50  miles. 

CHICAPA.  a town  of  the  .Mexican  Confederation,  state  of 
Oa,iaca,  25  miles  N.M'.  of  Tehuantepec,  on  a river  of  .same 
name.  In  its  environs  are  silver-mines, at  one  time  importr 
ant,  but  now  neglected. 

CHICII ACOTT.\,  chitch'a-coUta,  a town  of  Bootan.  near 
the  Bi-itish  frontier,  60  miles  N.  of  Rungpoor.  Lat.  26°  35" 
N.:  Ion.  89°  43'  E. 

CHICIUFLFY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Buck.s. 

CHICHEN,  che-ch§iP.  a village  of  Central  America,  in 
Yucatan,  about  18  miles  S.AV.  of  Valladolid,  with  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Indian  city,  comprising  a vast  ruined 
temple,  450  feet  in  length,  a pyramid  550  feet  square  at  base, 
a remarkable  domed  edifice,  the  “house  of  the  caziques,” 
ornamented  with  elaborate  sculptures. 

CH ICHEBOWLY,  chitch'er-dw'lee.  a fortified  town  of 
North  Hindustan,  in  Gurwal.  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Seharun- 
poor.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1818. 

CHICHRSTEB.  chitch'es-ter,  (anc.  F^g'niim.)  a city,  co 
of  itself,  and  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of  Eng 
land,  capital  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  on  the  South  Coast 
Railway.  14^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Portsmouth,  add  28^  miles  W 
of  Brighton.  Pop.  in  1851,  6632.  It  stands  in  a plain  be 
tween  the  Southdown  Hills  and  the  sea.  and  is  enclosed  by 
walls  of  Homan  construction,  now  formed  into  terraces  with 
walks,  and  shaded  by  elm-trees.  It  is  neatly  built,  clean, 
well  paved,  drained,  and  lighted,  and  intersected  by  4 priu 
cipal  thoroughfare.s,  directed  toward  the  cardinal  points 
and  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  there  is  an 
elegant  octa-zonal  cross,  erected  in  1478.  The  Cathedral, 
though  not  large,  is  a well  pn  portioned  and  hand.some  edi- 
fice. mostly  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  410 
feet  in  length,  and  227  feet  in  extreme  breadth,  with  a 
spire  300  teet  in  height.  In  its  interior  are  a richly  adorned 
choir,  portraits  of  all  the  sovereigns  .of  England  from  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  with  other  historical  paintings,  and 
numerous  monuments,  including  some  fine  works  of  art  by 
Flaxman.  S.  of  the  Cathedral  is  a quadrangle  enclosed  by 
cloisters,  including  the  church-yard,  and  near  it  is  the 
bishop’s  palace  ami  gardens.  The  see  is  co-extensive  with 
the  county  of  Sussex,  excepting  22  parishes,  which  are  pe- 
culiar. The  city  is  divided  into  8 jiarishes.  'fhe  Church  of 
St.  Paul’s  is  a hand.some  modern  building.  The  Guild-hall, 
a portion  of  an  ancient  friary,  stands  within  a walled  en- 
closure at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  city.  'J’he  other  prin- 
cipal edifices  are  the  Market  and  Council  hou.ses.  Corn  Ex- 
change, .lail.  buildings  of  the  Mechanic.s’  Institute,  and 
Literary  and  Philos' qdiical  Society,  the  Theatre,  llosjiital  of 
St.  Mary,  some  alms-houses,  and  the  Infirmary,  a handsome 
structure  at  the  X.  extremity  of  the  city,  near  which  is  an 
increasing  suburb  named  Summerstown.  Chichester  has  a 
grammar  school,  revenue.  13f  01.  a year.  blue-c(  at.  national, 
Lancasterian.  and  other  schools.  The  trade  is  almost  wholly 
in  agricultural  produce  and  live  stock,  for  whii-h  a market 
j is  held  every  .second  tVednesday.  'fhe  only  manuractures 
are  of  coopers’ and  other  wooden  wares.  About  2(0  years 
ago  it  monopolized  nearly  the  whole  manufacture  of  needles, 
but  this  trade  is  now  entirely  transferred  to  other  places. 
It  communic.-ites  with  Portsmouth  and  Aiundel  by  a camd. 
Hegistered  shii'ping  of  port  in  1847,4932  tons.  It  .sends  2 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Ori;  inalIy  the  town 
' was  a Homan  station.  The  name  is  said  to  be  a cintraclion 
of  Cis.sanceaster.  the  ci'h/ or  cu.xt/e  of  Cissa.  an  Angln.^axoD 
chief,  who  reiiaired  and  jiartly  rel  uilt  it.  after  it  ha  1 I een 
destroyed  in  a siege,  a.d.  491.  by  the  SouHi  .'^ax' ns.  under 
I lia;  and  thenceforih  it  remained  the  capit.-d  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sussex,  till  its  comjue.-t  by  the  M est  .x’axon.-.  Va- 
rious Homan  remains,  with  in.-criprions.  have  reen  dis- 
covered in  the  city  and  vicinity:  and  Kingly-boltom.  N.E. 
is  supposed  to  have  lieen  the  place  of  interment  of  the 
South  Saxon  monarchs:  4 miles  N.E.  is  Goodwiod.  the  .scat 
, of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Chich^'ster  g '•es  Iko  title  i.f 
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’arl  to  the  Pelham  family.  Among  its  eminent  natives 
<vere  the  poets  Collins  and  Ilayley,  and  George  Smith  and 
brothers  landscape-painters. 

CHICJl'ESriiR,  a post-township  of  Merrimack  co.,  New 
Hampshire.  6 miles  i\.E.  of  Concord.  l*op.  Itlil. 

ClllClI  KSTEll  HARBOR,  ‘2  miles  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
chester. an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel,  between  the 
Reiiinsula  of  Selsey  and  Hayling  Island,  containing  several 
creeks  and  Thorney  Island. 

CHICHESTER  RAPE  comprises  the  8 W.  hundreds  of 
the  CO.  of  Sussex,  England. 

CHICHIA,  chee'che-i,  one  of  the  Feejee  or  Fiji  Islands, 
in  the  Stuth  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  (S.W.  point)  17°  48'  S., 
Lon.  179°  18'  W.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and  is  3 miles  in 
diameter. 

CHICK  AHOMINY  (chick-a-hom^e-ne)  RIVER,  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  Virginia,  rises  in  Hanover  co.,  and  falls  into  York 
River,  about  8 miles  above  Jamestown.  It  divides  Henrico 
and  Charles  City  counties  on  the  right  from  Hanover.  New 
Kent,  and  James  City  counties  on  the  left.  It  furnishes 
extensive  water-power. 

ClIlCKAIl OMIN  Y,  a post-office  of  Hanover  co.,  Virginia. 

CHICK  A'LAH,  a post-office  of  Yell  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

CHICKACMA  BEND,  a post-office  of  Madison  parish, 
Louisiana. 

CHICKAMAU'GA  CREEK,  of  Georgia  and  'Tennes.see, 
rises  in  Walker  co.  of  the  former  state,  and  flowing  north- 
easterly, enters  the  Tennessee  near  Chattanooga. 

CHICK.V.MO'GA.  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co..  Tennessee. 

CHICK'ASAW,  a small  river  of  Baker  co.,  Georgia,  flows 
into  the  Ichawaynochaway  from  the  north. 

CHICKASAW,  a county  towards  the  N.E.  part  of  Missis- 
sippi. has  an  area  of  about  99J  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Oktibbeha,  Loo.sascoona,  and  the.  Yallobusha  Rivers, 
the  last  of  which  rises  within  it.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level;  the  soil  productive.  The  soil  of  this  county  was 
ceded  to  the  state  by  the  Chickasaw  Indians.  Formed  in 
18.56.  Capital.  Houston.  Pop.  16,126,  of  whom  7339  were 
free,  and  90S7  slaves. 

CHICK.VS.VW,  a new  county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  576  s(iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Wapsipinicon.  and  by  the  Middle  Fork  of  Tiirk(;y  River. 
The  surface  is  divided  between  [vrairie  and  foiavsts,  and 
slo|)es  towards  the  S.E.  'I'liis  county  is  not  inclmled  in  the 
Census  of  18,50.  Capital,  New  Hampton.  Pup.  4336. 

CHICKASAW,  a thriving  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
Alabama,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Bear 
Creek.  140  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Tuscaloosa.  'The  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad  passes  through  it. 

CHICK.YSAVV',  a post-office  of  .Mercer  co.,  Ohio. 

CH1CKAS.\W  CREEK,  of  .Marengo  co.,  Alabama,  flows 
into  Tombigbee  River  from  the  E.,  28  miles  below  Demo- 
polis. 

CHICK.\SAW  CREEK,  of  Mobile  co.,  Alabama,  flows 
into  Mobile  River.  6 miles  from  its  mouth. 

CHICK'ASA WHl A RIVER,  of  .Mississippi,  rises  in  the  E. 
part  of  the  sate,  and  flowing  .southward,  unites  with  Leaf 
River,  in  Greene  co..  to  form  the  Pascagoula. 

CHICK'A.SA  WH.YT'CHEE,  a post-officeof  Lee  co.. Georgia. 

CHICKASAW  INDIA.NS.  a .tribe  formerly  inhabiting  the 
northern  portions  of  Missis.'-ippi  and  Alabama,  but.  with 
the  Chocktaws.  now  occupy  the  territory  W.  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  See  Choctaws. 

CHICKELIS  or  CHIKEELIS.  See  Chikailis. 

CHICK'ERELL.  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset, 

CHICK'LADE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

CHICKCN  EY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

CHlCKOiVKY.  a considerable  town  of  Hindostan.  dimi- 
nions. and  84  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sattarah.  It  is  situated  amid 
an  amphitheatre  of  lulls. 

CHI'  KS  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Greenville  district, 
South  Car(din;i,  10  miles  N.  of  Greenville,  and  12(i  miles 
N.W.  of  Columbia.  Hei'e  is  a chalybeate  spring  which  liiia 
lately  become  a place  of  resul  t,  and  buildings  have  been 
erei  ted  for  the  reception  of  visitons. 

CHlCli.V  N A,  che-kld'ni,  a town  of  Spain,  l2  miles  S.E.  of 
Caili/,.  It  has  numerous  country-houses  of  inhabitants' of 
Cadi/.,  and  near  it  is  a ruined  .Sloorish  castle.  On  .March 
11,181 1,  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Anghi-Spanish 
iirmy.  in  the  Battle  of  Baro.ssa.  a miles  S.  of  Chii  hina, 

CillCL \YO,  che-kli'o,  a town  of  I'eru,  *ai)ital  tif  a pro- 
vince of  same  name,  department  of  Libertad,  near  the  sea- 
roa.'t,  1 18  miles  N.W.  of  Trujillo.  Pop.  of  the  province,  in 
18.' H.  2u.l2;i. 

CHICO,  cliee'ko.  a river  of  Patagonia,  supposed  to  rise  in  a 
lake  in  the  interior,  and  falls  into  1 he  estuary  <if  Santa  Cruz. 

Cl  I ICG,  cliee'ko,  Butte  co.,  California,  8ee  APfS.vmx. 

C 1 1 ICO  A N A,  cin-k.  -a'lid,  or  C 1 1 1 ( U A N A.  ciie-ko(  a 
town  of  l-a  Plata,  25  miles  S l>y  W.  of  Salta,  on  the  Que- 
brada  (h  i Toro,  in  a desert  conntiy.  Pop  20'i0 

ClilCOBE  \,  ch"-ko-h:\'d,  the  northernmost  of  the  Feej(>e 
Ishin  ls,  ill  the  Pacific  Ocean  L..1.  15°  4iV  S , loll.  179°  51' 
W It  is  3 miles  long,  and  wide, 

Cll IG'i iPKE'.  a river  in  the  W.  central  part  of  JIa.ssa- 
hosetts,  is  tbriued  hy  ihe  juuctiou  of  the  West  Branch  and 
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Swift  River,  (which  is  formed  by  the  East  and  Middle 
Brandies,)  in  Hampshire  county,  and  falls  into  the  Mc-rri- 
mack  in  Hampden  county.  It  affords  extensive  water- 
power, employed  in  cotton  and  other  manufactures.  The 
railroad  from  Springfield  to  Worcester  passes  near  this  river 
for  a short  distance. 

CHI  OPEE,  a post-township  in  Hampden  co.,  Massa- 
chu.setts,  on  the  E.  side  ot  the  Conm^cticut,  at  the  influx  of 
the  Chhmiiee  River,  and  on  the  Connecticut  River  Rail- 
road, 51/^  miles  N of  Springfield.  This  township  is  noted  for 
its  niiiiicroiis  and  extensive  luaniiractorics.  It  contains  the 
villagi^s  of  Chicopee  or  Cabotsville  and  Chicopee  Falls,  which 
are  counectwi  by  a branch  railroad  2 miles  in  length.  Pop. 
7216.  See  C\B 'TsviM.i:, 

CHICOPEE,  a post-office  of  Holmes  co.,  Mi.ssissippi. 

CHICOPEE  FA  LLS,  a flourishing  [lost-village  of  Hamp- 
den CO.,  Massachiisett.s,  at  the  terminus  of  tlie  Chicojiee 
Falls  Branch  Railroad,  and  on  the  Chicopee  Itiver,  which 
here  affords  valuable  water-power,  5'/^  miles  N.  of  Spring- 
field.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  direeWd  to 
manufactures.  It  contains  3 churches,  3 or  4 cotton-mills, 
a large  manufactory  of  fire-arms,  and  2 of  agricultural  im- 
plements. Pop.  about  2500. 

CHICOT,  sheefiio.  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Arkan.'jas.  and  bordering  on  Louisiana,  contains  820  square 
mile.s.  The  .Mississippi  forms  its  entire  E.  boundary;  it  is 
also  drained  by  Bayou  Boeuf.  Tlie  surface  is  level,  and 
partly  subject  to  inundation;  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  very 
fertile,  and  is  occupied  hy  plantations  of  cotton  and  maize. 
Cajutal,  Columbia.  Pop“  9234,  of  whom  1722  were  free,  and 
7512  slaves. 

CHICOVA,  she-kofv^.  a town  of  South-eastern  Africa,  in 
Monomotapa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zambezi.  220  miles 
5Y.N.W.  of  Senna.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  silver- 
mines. 

CHICSOI,  cheek -so^ee.  a river  of  Guatemala,  forming  the 
head  stream  of  the  Usumasinta.  It  rises  in  a mountain 
range  about  40  miles  N.  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  flows 
N.W.,  and  after  receiving  the  Pasion,  San  Pedro,  and  other 
streams,  enters  the  Mexican  state  of  Chiapa,  where  it  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Usumasinta.  Total  course  to  the  Mexi- 
can frontier,  exclusive  of  windings,  150  miles. 

CHICTAWAGA.  chik-to-wd'ga,  a township  of  Erie  co.. 
New  York.  l*op.  2743. 

CHICUANA.  SeeCnicoANA. 

CHIIVDINGFOLD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

CHID'DINGLY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

CHID'DINGSTONE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CniDtEOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset, 

CHIiyilAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

CHI  EM  SEE,  Keem  .s.i.  a lake  of  Upper  Bavaria.  42  miles 
S.E.  of  Munich,  celebrated  for  its  fish.  Length,  12  miles; 
breadth.  9 miles;  height  above  the  sea,  15-49  feet;  greatest 
depth.  480  feet.  It  has  3 small  islands,  receives  the  Achen 
and  Prien  Rivers,  and  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the 
Alz  into  the  lun. 

CHIENNE  or  CHEYENNE  (she-?nn')  INDIANS,  a tribe 
found  chiefly  in  the  E.  part  of  Missouri  Territory. 

CHIEMT,  ke-6n'tee.  (anc.  Fht/sor.)a.  river  of  Central  Italy, 
in  the  Marches,  and  in  tlie  Rirmer  delegations  of  Cameriuo 
and  Macerata,  enters  tlie  Adriatic  25  miles  S.E.  of  Ancona, 
alter  a N.E.  course  of  about  45  miles.  On  its  W.  bank  is 
Toleiitiiio,  near  which  the  Austrians  defeated  the  troops 
under  Murat,  May  4,  1815. 

CHI  ENTI,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata.  on 
the  Adriatic,  district,  and  15^  miles  N.W.  of  San  Severe. 
Pop.  11,80. 

CHIERI,  ke-,Vree.  (anc.  QxrrcJa  roten'tia,)  a walled  town 
of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont,  on  a hill,  9 miles  S.E. 
of  Turin,  Pop.  13.272.  It  has  4 squares,  seveial  convents, 
and  the  largest  Gothic  building  in  1‘iedmont,  theChurch  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Scala.  founded  in  1406.  Chieri  was  for- 
merly f rtitied,  and  has  manutactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
linen  fahrics.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  manufacturing 
towns  of  Europe. 

Clll  ERS.  she-aiR^  a river  of  Europe,  rises  in  Luxemburg, 
and  joins  the  Meuse,  4 miles  S.  of  Sedan,  after  a W.  course 
of  50  mile.s. 

CHIESE.  ke-A's-i  or  CIITSO.  kee'.so.  (anc.  CliJxms,)  a river 
of  the  Tyrol  and  Northern  Italy,  rises  W.  of  Arco  in  the 
Tyrol,  flows  S.,  forming  the  Lake  of  Idro.  and  joins  the 
Ogli'i.  18  miles  W.  of  .Mantua.  Length.  75  mile.s. 

CHIETl.  ke-A^,i*e.  (anc.  TeAiUe,)  a fortified  archiepiscopal 
city  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  province  of  Ahruzza  Citr  i.  nn 
a hill,  near  the  Pescara.  40  miles  E.  of  Aquila.  Pop.  37,734. 
It  is  hadlv  laid  out.  hut  has  some  good  edifice.s,  compi-i^i’ig 
a cathedral,  college,  and  hand.some  theatre;  the  adjacent 
country  is  pleasant.  Among  its  antiquities  are  the  re- 
mains of  a large  thejitre,  of  .some  temples,  a gateway,  and  a 
mosaic  pavement.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  a high 
court  of  justiciary,  and  a ci\il  court,  'fhe  ancient  Teate 
was  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Marrucitii.  and  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  c ities  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
It  appears  to  have  been  posse.ssed  for  some  centuries  by  the 
Greeks,  after  which  it  passed  successively  into  the  hands 
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of  ihe  Romans,  3oths,  LombarJs,  Franks,  and  Northmen. 
In  1802.  it  was  lakeu  by  the  French  tiwp.s. 

CIIIKVFES,  she-Av’r^,  a town  of  Reljiium,  province  of 
Haiiiaut,  11  miles  N.W.  of  .M  ...s.  on  the  Ilunel.  Fop.  olOT. 
It  has  a lar^e  annual  horse  fair  and  manufactories  of  cot- 
tons and  nottery. 

CUIFTLIK,  chiftHeekt,  a village  of  Turki.sh  Arminia.  84 
miles  W.  of  Erzr  lom,  at  the  foot  of  a castle-crowned  height. 
Many  of  ii.s  dwellings  are  caves,  in  one  of  which  are  some 
old  p.-iintings  and  a Greek  inscription. 

Oil  IFU.NCTE.  See  Chefonte. 

CUIG'N.\L,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

CIIIGNAL  SMEALY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

CHR5NECTO  (shig-n§kao)  BAY,  an  inlet  of  Briti.sh  North 
America,  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  for- 
merly the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Length, 
30  miles:  average  breath,  8 miles.  See  Fundy  Bay  of. 

ClIIGNi'LO,  keen-yo^lo,  a town  of  Lombardy,  16  miles 
E.N.E.  of  ravia.  Fop.  3092. 

CHIG'VVELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

CHIMUAIIUA.che-wa'wd.acity  ofthe  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, capital  of  a state  of  the  same  name,  on  a small  t ributary  of 
the  Conchos.  in  the  midst  of  a plain,  310  miles  N.by  W.of  Du- 
rango: lat.  28^''  50'  N..  Ion.  104°  2.1'  17"  W.  1 1 is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  for  the  most  part  well  built:  the  streets  are  liroad 
and  clean,  and  some  of  them  paved.  In  the  centre  is  a spacious 
square,  called  the  Flaza  .Mayor,  on  one  side  of  which  stands 
the  Cathedral,  a large  and  impo.sing  structure  of  hewn  stone, 
erected  at  a cost  of  $800,0u0;  it  is  sunnounted  with  a dome 
and  two  tower.s,  and  has  a handsome  fa9ade,  with  statues 
of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  other  sides  of  the  pla/.a  are  occu- 
pied with  public  and  other  buildings,  including  the  ancient 
state-h  iu.se;  and  in  the  centre  is  a fountain.  A little  below 
the  Flaza  Mayor  is  the  unfi.iished  convent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, begun  by  the  Jesuits  in  17t-7.  prior  to  their  expulsion 
from  the  country,  and  now  converted  into  a state  pi  ison. 
Chihuahua  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a tiourishing  miliUiry 
academy,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  -‘captain-general  of 
the  interior  provinces.”  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  a well- 
constructed  a(iueduct,  about  3^  miles  in  length,  supported 
by  a number  of  stupendous  arches,  and  communicating  with 
the  small  river  Chihuahua.  In  the  vicinity  are  many  fine 
gardens  and  pleasant  promenades.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  silver-mine.s,  and  contains  many  furnaces  for  .smelting 
the  ores.  Here  also  is  a mint,  at  which  was  coined  in  1846, 
$198,416  of  gold,  and  894.648  of  silver.  .A.n  important  trade 
is  carried  on  between  this  place  and  the  United  States,  by 
means  of  caravans  to  St.  Louis  in  Missouri  and  San  Anto- 
nio in  Texas,  at  which  latter  place  the  greater  portion  of  the 
trade  now  centres.  Chihuahua  was  founded  in  ll)91,  and 
during  the  most  successful  working  of  the  silver-mines  in  its 
vicinity  contained,  it  is  said,  70.01)0  inhabitants.  Its  popu- 
lation is  at  pre.sent  estimateil  at  14,000. 

C1I11IU.41IUA,  a state  of  the  .Mexican  Confederation, 
bounded  N.  by  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  E.  by  'Texas  and 
Cohahuila,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  Durango,  Sonora, 
and  Ci  laloa  : situated  between  lat.  27°  and  32°  45' N.,  and 
Ion.  10  ;°  59' and  lOsOqo'M'.  Area,  10). 250  square  miles. 
The  great  chain  of  the  .Mexican  Cordilleras,  here  called  the 
Sierra  .Madre  and  Sierra  de  Carcay.  occupies  most  of  the  VV. 
portion  of  the  state,  traver.sing  it  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent. E.  of  these  mountains,  the  surfice  is  mostly  an  ele- 
vated table  land  from  40>  0 to  5090  teet  above  the  le\  el  of 
the  sea,  interse  ted  however,  by  numen^us  cross  ridges,  be- 
tween which  6ow  the  affluents  of  the  Hio  Grande,  which 
forms  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Chihu.-ihua.  Several 
of  the  rivers  that  enter  the  Guif  of  California  Uike  their 
rise  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madie,  while  numerous 
streams  tlowing  from  the  E.  slope  fall  into  Lakes  Guzman. 
Candelaria.  Santa  Maria,  Fatos,  and  othei-  conside)-iible  bodies 
of  water  lying  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Chihuahua.  'The 
soil,  however,  is  in  general  very  dry,  and  untit  for  agricul- 
tural purposes;  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  either 
barren,  or  covered  with  thorny  chappaial  and  different  .spe- 
cies of  cacti.  Along  the  water-courses  are  narrow  st)-ips  of 
limbered  lands,  and  in  the  valleys,  between  parallel  ranges 
of  mountains,  the  me.s((uit  and  live-oak  grow  to  a con- 
siderable size.  'These  valleys  also  abound  in  rich  gi-azing 
lands,  on  which  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle.  'The  region 
bordering  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  8ier)  a .Madre  is  by  far 
the  best  watered  and  mo.st  productive  portion  of  the  state. 
Maize  is  the  pri)icipal  crop  r.iised.  though  wheat,  barley, 
beans,  peas,  cotton,  atid  the  vine  are  culiivated.  'The  chief 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  their  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules,  and  th.-ir  tlocks  of  sheep,  which  are 
raised  for  exportation.  'The  rearing  of  stock,  however,  re- 
ceives far  less  attention  than  formerly,  owing  to  its  having 
become  much  less  lucrative  in  consequence  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Indians.  Chihu.abna  is  rich  in  minerals,  which 
comprise  gold,  ailver.  coppei-.  lead.  iron.  tin.  cinnabar,  salt- 
petre. and  bituminous  coal.  In  its  mineral  wealth.  Mr. 
Bartlett  thinks  this  state  is  not  sui  passed  by  that  of  any  in 
the  world.  'The  silver-mines  of  Chihuahua  have  been  cele- 
brated for  centuries,  'The  most  important  are  in  the  8ierra 
Madre,  at  El  Farial,  Botapelas,  and  Jesus  Maria;  the  fatuous 
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mines  of  Santa  Eulalia  are  In  a hill  which  stands  Isolated 
on  the  plain,  about  12  miles  from  the  capital.  Chihuahua 
is  infested  with  a powei  ful  tribe  of  Indians,  called  Apaches 
'They  inhabit  the  country  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Hio 
Grande,  and  carry  on  a series  of  ceaseless  hostilities  against 
the  inhabitants,  destroying  their  property,  and  greatly  re- 
tarding the  prosperity  of  the  state.  Game  of  variotts  kinds 
abounds  here.  'Two  species  of  bears  are  found  ki  the  moun- 
tains; and  elks,  and  other  deer  of  various  kinds  are  equally 
abundant  on  the  sierras  and  in  the  plain.s.  Near  the  base 
of  the  8i.  rra  Madre,  and  not  far  fi-om  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  are  ruins  of  great  extent, 
called  Ca.sas  Grandes;  they  consist  of  the  r emains  of  houses 
and  other  buildings,  a canal,  &c.,  and  ar  e considered  as  one 
of  the  stations  of  the  Azteks  in  their  emigrations.  Fop. 
147,600,  consisting  of  the  descendants  of  Europeans  and 
Indians. 

CII I KATLTS,  (apparently  the  same  name  as  Cheh.alis,)  or 
cm  L'TS.  a tribe  of  Indians  .N.of  themouih  ofColumbia  Liver. 

cm  KIRI,  CIIEEKEEREE,  or  TCIIIKIKI,  cbe-kee'i  eeA  a 
river  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  Mantchooria,  r ising  on  the  con- 
fines of  Siberia,  and.  after  a course  of  about  450  miles,  falls 
into  the  Amoor,  a little  above  Saghalien  Oula. 

cm  LA.  chee^ld,  a river  of  Fer-u,  rising  in  the  Andes,  and, 
after  a westerly  cour-se  of  about  105  miles,  falls  into  the 
Facific,  about  75  miles  S.E.  of  Arequipa. 

cm  LA  FA,  che-l^'pd.  and  CHI  LA  FILL  A,  che-ia-peel'yA, 
(7.  e. Little  Chilapa.”)  two  r-ivers  of  the  Mexican  Cottfede- 
r-ation,  department  of  'Tabasco,  and  tributary  to  the  Liver 
'Tabasco,  which  they  join  from  the  K..  the  former  below,  and 
the  latter  above  Escobas.  'The  Chilapa  is  less  rapid  than 
any  other  affluent  of  the  Tabasco,  and  at  their  junction  it 
has  at  all  seasons  thr-ee  fathours  of  water. 

CHTLAFA,  che-lS'pA.  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation, 
155  miles  S.  of  Mexigo.  It  has  several  riranufactories  of  delft. 

CHI  LAW',  a maritime  town  of  Ceylon,  on  its  w'estern 
coast,  45  miles  N.  of  Colombo,  Opposite  tewt  a pearl-fisher  y 
is  carried  on. 

CHIL'BOL'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 
CHIL'CA.  cheel'kA,  a seaport  of  Feru.  40  miles  S.E.  of  Lima, 
on  the  Facific,  near  which  are  remains  of  ancient  Peruvian 
edifices. 

ClllL’COMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 
CHILCOMBE,  a pal  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Doi-set. 
cm  L'COMF'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 
CmL'DEHDl'TCII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 
CHIL'DEHLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge, 
cm LD-GKE'FOHD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 
CHIL'DIIESS’S  S'TOKE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co., 
Virginia. 

CHIL/DREY,  a pai-ish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 
CHILDS'BUHG.  a village  of  Fayette  co.,  Kentucky,  32 
miles  E.  of  Frankfort. 

CHILDS-EH'CALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

CHI  lAlS'VI  LLE.  a post-office  of  Yancey  co..  North  Cai  olina. 
cm  LDS-M’lCK'HA.M.a  parish  of  England, co.  of  Gloucester. 
CHILD'M'ALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 
CHILECI'T  ).  che-lA-see'to.  a village  of  the  confedeiation  of 
La  Flata.  department,  and  45  miles  W.  of  Rioja,  in  the  Kama- 
tina  Valley,  and  the  head-(inarters  of  its  mining  distinct. 
Lat.  28°  50'  S..  Ion.  68°  30'  W.  Estimated  height  above  the 
sea.  3000  feet. 

cm  IJKROOM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 
CHIL'HAM,  a parish  of  England  co..  of  Kent, 
cm  L'HOW'EE.  a mountain  ridge  of  Blount  co.,  Tennes- 
.see.  about  30  miles  S.  of  Knoxville. 

CHILHOWEE,  a post-office  of  Blount  co.,  Tennes.see. 
CHILI,  chil'lee.  (Sp.  Chile,  chee'lA.)  an  independent  re- 
public of  South  America,  consisting  of  a long  narrow  str  ip  of 
country  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extending  from 
lat.  25°  22'  to  43°  30'  S.,  and  fi-om  Ion.  70°  to  74°  W.;  being 
aliout  1150  miles  in  length  from  N.toS..  and  with  a breadth 
varying  from  about  88  to  1-30  miles,  and  including  an  aiea 
of.  perhaps,  170,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Bolivia,  on  the  E.  by  Fat.agonia  and  the  territory  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata.)  from  which  it  is  sepjirated 
by  the  Andes,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Face  of  the  Country.  Mountains,  dx. — Chili  is  separated 
from  the  ea.stern  part  of  the  continent  by  the  highe.st  r idges 
of  the  Andes,  which  attain  on  the  easteim  limit  of  Chili  a 
mean  elevation  of  from  13.000  to  14.000  feet  above  the  sea; 
but  many  of  the  peaks. — as  those  of  Aconcagua.  S.  of  32°; 
'Tupungato,  S.  of  33°;  the  Volcano  of  May pu,  or  Peuquenes, 
near  34°;  the  Peak  of  Descabezado  N.  of  36°;  and  the 
Volcano  of  Antuco,  N.  of  37°. — attain  much  greater  eleva- 
vations.  Aconcagua,  the  highest  peak  in  South  America 
whose  altitude  has  been  ascer-tained,  (though  Illimani  and 
Soi'ato.  in  Peru,  were  formerly  thought  to  be  higher,) 
reaches  an  elevation  of  23,200  feet.  'This  country,  which 
lies  entir-ely  on  the  western  slojre  oT  the  Andes,  is  gene- 
rally mountainous,  being  in  many  parts  crowded  with  rami- 
fications of  the  principal  range,  which  gr-adually  diminish  in 
height  as  they  recede  from  the  central  chain,  fr'-ming  ele- 
vated plateaus,  often  covered  with  timber  a.o'j  a rich  vegefr/- 
, tion.  Between  the  ridges  are  deep  valleys,  some  of  tiiem  of 
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opnsld.'rable  breadth,  and  many  fertile,  though  others  are 
U'ere  I'arines.  The  richest  and  most  luxuriant  districts  are 
In  the  S where  the  scenery  is  pleasinji  and  picturesijue:  but 
proceeding  N.  towards  Viilparaiso,  the  hills  begin  to  look  bleak 
and  naked,  being  thinly  clad  with  a stunted  brushwood.  At 
Coquiinbo  even  this  brushwood  disappears,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  a scanty  sprinkling  of  wiry  grass.  Farther  N., 
the  country  presents  a scene  of  utter  desolation,  the  hills 
and  plains  being  covered  with  bare  sand,  and  no  trace  of 
vegetation  is  visible  The  mountains  of  Chili  are  remarkable 
for  their  abrupt  ascent  from  the  plains  on  which  they  stand. 
There  are  a number  of  pas.ses  across  the  Andes  from  this  ter- 
riUjry : the  most  frequented  is  that  of  Aconcagua,  whose 
highest  point  is  upwards  of  12.001)  feet  above  the  level  of^he 
Sea;  while  that  of  Portillo  is  upwards  of  14,000  feet.  The 
pass  of  Uspallata  is  described  by  Sir  Francis  Head  and 
Lieutenant  Strain  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  grand, 
and  in  many  places  terrifically  dangerous,  winding  some- 
times along  ledges  too  narrow  for  two  mules  to  pass,  and 
where  the  slighte.st  deviation  from  the  tracK  would  hurl 
the  traveller  down  precipices  several  hundred  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height.  Many  frightful  accidents  have  hap- 
pened on  this  pass  from  the  baggage  of  the  mules  merely 
striking  a projecting  crag.  There  are  many  volcanoes  in 
the  Chilian  Andes,  some  of  them  of  the  most  formidable 
de.scription ; they  are  most  numerous  S.  of -35°,  where  there 
are  seven  within  a space  of  about  250  miles;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed there  are  many  still  unknown.  Few  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  in  a state  of  activity,  and  this  is  bKlieved  to  be 
the  source  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  to  which  Chili  is 
sutiject.  One  of  the  most  violent  of  those,  which  have  re- 
cently occurred,  look  place  on  November  19.  1822,  when  the 
towns  of  Valparaiso,  Quillota.  Casa  Blanca,  and  lAmacha 
were  destroyed,  and  many  inhabitants  buried  in  the  ruins. 
A line  of  coast  of  50  miles  extent  was  raised  on  this  occa- 
sion nearly  3 feet  above  its  former  level.  The  shock  of  this 
earthquake  was  felt  at  a distance  of  500  miles  from  its 
centre,  which  was  out  at  sea,  some  distance  to  the  S.  of 
Valparaiso.  On  April  2,  1851.  another  seveio  earthquake 
visited  Chili:  oft  the  mouth  of  the  Maypu  River  it  was  felt 
40  miles  out  at  sea.  In  Valparaiso,  about  200  houses  were 
rendered  uninhabitable:  a like  calamity  befell  the  capital, 
in  which  even  greater  damage  was  done.  The  coast  of  Chili 
i.s  bold  and  rocky,  with  deep  water  close  to  the  shore.  This 
whole  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  valley  of  Uspallata, 
which  is  formed  by  a bifurcation  of  the  Andes,  which  sends 
its  waters  to  the  Atlantic,  belongs  to  the  Pacific  basin. 

Minerals. — Chili  is  rich  in  mineral  treasures,  particularly 
In  the  northern  portion.  “On  the  southern  boundaiy  of 
that  terrible  desert,  (says  Colonel  Lloyd,  in  a paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,)  which 
stretches  from  the  Andes,  on  the  E.,  to  the  barren  shores 
of  Chili  on  the  W.,  and  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  to 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  are  found  in  every  direction  the  purest 
veins  of  silver  ore.  besides  copper,  lead,  iron,  bismuth,  cobalt, 
antimony,  arsenic,  atid  quicksilver.”  The  two  great  mining 
districts  are  LosTres  Pantos,  90  miles  N.N.E.  of  Copiapo  and 
Chaharcillo,  (chan-yaR-seePyo,  i.e.  “stunted  bush.”)  4S  miles 
S.of  the  same  town.  In  the  province  of  Atacama,  or  Copiapo. 
there  were,  in  1851,  235  silver  mines  operated  by  27 til 
miners,  and  153,987  cwt.  of  ore  was  sent  to  the  amalgama- 
tion works  in  1850.  In  the  same  year,  Copi.ipo  had  233 
silver,  6 gold,  and  14  copper  mines.  In  1851,  the  exports 
of  silver  in  bars  and  ingots  from  Caldera,  the  port  of  Co- 
piapo, amounted  to  3.030.874  ounces  and  in  ores  of  different 
degrees  of  purity,  of  from  8 to  73  per  cent.,  2.312.829  pounds. 
The  exportation  of  silver  bars,  reduced  in  Copiapo  from 
native  silver,  increased  from  .>659.000  in  1830.  to  .$3,4‘i3.179  j 
in  1850.  The  produce  of  the  gol-t-mines  in  1850,  amounted  ! 
to  $700,100. 

The  export  of  metals  of  all  kinds  for  1853  is  estimated  at 
610  000.0  )0  for  the  Copiapo  district.  Among  the  greatest 
difficulties  attending  mining  have  hitherto  been  the  de.sert 
nature  of  the  country,  the  want  of  water,  and  of  suitable 
meatis  of  transport.  The  latter  difficulty  has  been  partly 
removed  by  the  construction  of  a railway  from  the  port  of 
Caldera  to  Copiapo.  But  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing water  in  this  sterile  region  still  remain.  At  the  De- 
lirio  mine  alone,  the  cost  of  this  necessary  is  nearly  $10,000 
innually.  At  the  mines  are  mounds  of  ore,  which  has 
been  rejected  because  not  pure  enough  to  bear  the  cost 
of  transport.  At  the  Chaharcillo  mines  alone,  it  is  com- 
puted there  are  more  than  300,000  tons  of  ore,  that  would 
yield  from  48  to  400  ounces  per  ton  of  pure  silver.  Bitu- 
minous coal,  in  extensive  deposits,  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered near  Talcahuano,  and  is  u.sed  in  British  steamers 
when  their  supply  is  short.  This  coal  may  yet  effect  an  im- 
loriant  change  in  mining  operations,  by  removing  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  silver  and  copper  ores  to  England  to  be 
reduced.  Besides  the  metals  mentioned  above,  zinc,  man- 
ganese. and  tin  are  found;  and  of  other  minerals  sulphur, 
alum.  salt,  nitre,  lime,  poiphvry,  and  quartz  are  plentiful. 
<Jreat  tables  of  limestone  rock,  hundreds  of  feet  in  thick- 
oess.  soinet-mes  interrupt  the  veins  of  silver,  and  put  the 
miuera  to  great  labor  and  expense  to  pierce  them;  but, 


once  penetrated,  amply  repay  all  cost  of  time  and  toil,  bj 
restoring  the  lost  metal  in  richer  veins  than  ever,  .somo- 
times  in  mas.ses  weighing  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  o* 
marks.  (A  mark  is  8 ounces.) 

Rivers,  Bays,  and  Gulfs. — The  narrowness  of  the  Pacific 
I slope  prevents  the  formation  of  any  large  rivers  in  Chili,  the 
most  of  the  streams  being  mere  mountain  torrents  The 
only  rivers  of  any  importance  are  the  Maule.  the  Maypu. 
Biobio,  Copiapo,  the  lluasco.  and  the  Chuapa,  all  discharging, 
their  waters  into  the  Pacific.  The  Biobio  is  about  200  mile? 
long,  but  too  shallow  for  large  ves.sels  to  enter,  though  small 
craft  a.scend  100  miles.  The  Maule  is  navigable  about  20 
miles  for  barges,  and  may  be  entered  by  vessels  of  7 feet 
draught.  Large  vessels  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Calacalla. 
The  lakes  of  Chili,  as  far  as  known,  do  not  exceed  15  miles 
in  length,  and  lie  among  the  Andes.  There  are  no  large 
bays  or  gulfs  on  the  coast,  and  commerce  suffers  much  fiom 
want  of  good  harbors.  The  principal  ports  are  those  of  Tal- 
cahuaua,  Valdivia,  Conc.'!pcion,  Valparaiso,  and  Coquiinbo. 

Islands. — The  principal  island  belonging  to  Chili  is  Chiloe, 
S.  of  the  mainland,  and  VV.  of  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a cmannel  called  the  Gulf  of  Ancud, 
which  is  35  miles  wide,  it  Is  125  miles  long  from  N.  to  S., 
and  50  miles  broad  at  the  widest  part,  but  divided  near  its 
centre  by  a deep  indentation,  wl.ich  reduces  the  width  to  15 
miles.  It  forms  a province  of  the  republic.  To  the  W.  of 
Chili,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  the  islands  of  .Tuan  Fer- 
nandez and  St.  Felix,  the  former  of  which  are  used  as  a cri- 
minal settlement. 

Climate. — 'I'he  climate  of  Chili  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in 
the  world;  the  temperature  near  the  sea  is  finer  even  than 
that  of  the  interior,  being  less  subject  to  variations.  The 
months  of  .January  and  February  are  the  hottest  in  the 
year,  the  thermometer  frequently  rising  to  90°  and  95°  in 
the  shade;  but  the  air  is  cooled  by  refreshing  breezes  after 
sunset  and  during  the  night.  Rain  fells  only  from  .June 
to  September,  during  which  period  the  whole  country 
throughout  the  more  fevored  regions  is  decked  with  flowers. 
'I'he  rains  often  last  several  days,  and  are  so  excessively 
heavy  as  to  cause  a general  suspen.sion  of  bu.siness.  In  the 
interior  parts  of  the  Cordilleras,  snow  fells  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  from  .June  to  November  the  more  lofty 
ranges  of  hills.  E.  of  Santiago,  are  covered  with  it:  but  it 
generally  di.sappears  before  December,  except  in  the  deep 
gorges.  In  the  central  parts  of  Chili,  storms  of  hail,  appal- 
ling thunder,  and  vivid  lightning  are  frequent  in  the  win- 
ter season.  In  the  northern  parts,  rain  often  does  not  fiill 
for  years  in  succession. 

Sail  and  PraducUnns. — Though  posses, sing  many  fertile 
tracts,  a large  portion  of  Chili,  especially  toward  the  N..  is 
hopelessly  sterile.  In  the  S..  however,  are  dense  forests  and 
profuse  vegetation.  The  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  covered 
with  lierbaceous  plants  and  flowers  of  the  richest  and  most 
lieautiful  hues.  Laurels,  myrtles,  cypresses,  and  other  ever- 
greens attain  here  a gigantic  size;  hard  woods,  of  different 
descriptions,  also  abound.  The  lands  of  f'hili  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — those  adapted  to  cultivation,  and  those 
(;n  which  cattle  may  be  reared.  The  surface  of  a grazing 
farm  generally  consists  of  a series  of  heights,  deep  hollows, 
and  ravines  ; the  first  being  studded  with  bushe.s,  the  inter- 
vals between  which  are  in  the  wet  season,  from  May  to  Oc- 
tober, covered  with  flowers,  herbaceous  plants,  and  tuberose 
roots,  which  afford  a tolerable  sustenance  for  cattle.  But 
this  show  of  verdure  lasts  only  4 or  5 months,  and  between 
December  and  May  the  country  presents  an  aspect  of  ex- 
treme barrenness,  furnishing  but  an  inade<iuate  supply  of 
food  for  cattle;  the  consequence  is,  that  beef  and  mutton, 
milk,  and  wool  are  inferior.  In  the  northern  districts,  maize 
is  cultivated,  and  in  the  S.  wheat  and  barley:  the  former  of 
which  is  the  staple  of  the  country,  consideralde  quantities 
of  tionr  being  exported.  The  hemp  is  reckoned  superior  to 
that  of  Russia.  Leguminous  vegetables  are  grown  abun- 
dantly, particularly  different  kinds  of  beans:  but  vege- 
tables generally  are  not  much  cultivated.  Agr  iculture  is  in 
a very  backward  state.  Itt  the  northern  districts,  however, 
potatoes  ar’e  plentiful.  Apples,  pears,  apricots,  nectarines, 
plurrrs.  peaches,  cherries,  figs,  grapes,  oranges,  limes,  water- 
melons. and  gourds  are  abundant  in  their  seasorrs.  The 
agricultural  implements  are  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  yoke 
is  fastened  to  the  horns,  and  not  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
ox ; the  plough  consists  of  a par-t  of  the  trunk  of  a tree, 
with  a crooked  branch  for  a handle,  and  a heap  of  brush, 
loaded  with  stones,  serves  for  a harrow.  Fences  or  en- 
closures are  almost  uitkrrown,  the  boundaries  of  estates 
being  marked  by  r ivers  or  ridges  of  mountains. 

Animals. — Chili  is  remarkably  free  from  the  larger  and 
fiercer  animals,  and  also  fr'om  noxious  insects  and  r-eptiles; 
but  theguanaco,  a species  of  llama,  the  cougar  or  puma,  the 
jaguar-,  monkey,  and  skunk  are  found.  Among  the  fea- 
ther-ed  triJies  are  the  large  condor,  vultures,  pelicans,  par- 
rots. and  parroquets.  Whales,  dolphins,  cods,  and  pilchards 
ar-e  caught  on  the  coa.st.  Herds  of  black  cattle  of  from  4000 
to  20  000  are  foutrd  on  a single  farm.  The  hor-ses  are  str-ong 
and  har-dy ; the  nrules  and  asses  excellent;  but  the  slieep. 
hogs,  and  goats  are  inferior. 
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Ivh’Tjfl  lvij)rr>y'eme)}ts. — A railway  (the  first,  we  believe, 
■>f  auy  e^tt  II*  in  Siiutli  America)  was  opened  in  DecemVier. 
1851,  frodi  the  port  of  Caldera  to  Copiapo.  a distance  of  50 
miles,  and  is  probal  ly  now  (1854)  finished  to  I’uente  del  De- 
monio.  ‘.^8  miles  farther.  The  total  cost  will  be  within 
$2,000,000.  The  road  in  question  had.  within  a year  of  its 
completion,  reduced  the  prices  of  provision  and  labor  at  the 
mines  30  per  cent.,  and  will  probably  diminish  the  expense 
of  reduciuK  the  ore  still  further,  either  by  transporting  it 
TO  ere  cheai>ly  to  places  where  fuel  is  abundant,  or  by  carry- 
iuii  the  fuel  to  the  mines.  Lieutenant  Strain  says  of  the 
road  between  Valparaiso  and  the  capital,  “It  is  well  con- 
structed, and  kept  in  constant  repair.” 

Omtuei-ce  and  Maniifucturrs. — The  principal  articles  ex- 
ported are  copper,  silver,  wheat  hides,  wool,  and  hemp.  The 
grain  and  other  country  produce  are  chiefly  exported  to  Peru 
and  Ecuador.  'I’he  largest  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  ofChili 
is  with  (Ireat  Britain,  from  which  she  imports  cotton  and 
w’oollen  goods,  hardware,  iron.  <fec.  From  Germany  she  re- 
ceives linen;  from  France  silks,  paper,  leather,  perfumery, 
W'ines,  brandy.  Ac.;  from  the  United  States,  tobacco,  sperma- 
ceti. candles,  oil,  sugar,  and  manufactured  goods;  from 
China  and  India,  silks,  nankins,  tea,  sugar,  <fec. ; from  Peru 
and  Central  America,  dyes,  coffee,  pearls,  sugar,  cacao,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  rice,  salts,  and  spirits;  from  lirazil  and  La 
Plata,  cotton;  and  from  Paraguay,  tea.  The  manufactures 
are  not  extensive,  but  consi.st  of  superior  earthen  jars, 
hempen  cloth,  cordage,  soap,  copper  w'ares.  leather,  brandy, 
tallow,  and  charcoal.  The  mercantile  tonnage  of  Chili,  at 
the  close  of  1848.  was  16,970  tons.  The  imports  for  1850,  for 
home  consumption,  amounted  to  ,$11,788.19;);  for  1851. 
$15,884,972.  The  exports  of  home  products,  for  1850. 
amounted  to  $11,392,452;  for  1851,  $9  6- 6 354.  Pe-exports 
of  foreign  goods  in  1850,  $1  033,817;  in  1851,  .$2,480,037. 
Total  foreign  trade  of  1850,  $2t.214.4C2;  of  1851.  $28  0.31.363. 
Of  the  exports  of  1851,  $851,113  were  to  France;  $4  643.290 
to  England  and  her  colonies;  $2,067,603  to  California; 
$1.447,632 toother  United  States;  $1,179,247  to  Peru:  $513,898 
to  llr.azil;  $225,483  to  New  Granada;  and  $209,902  to  Boli- 
via. Customs  duties  for  the  same  year,  $2,724,718.  of  which 
$2,426,631  were  collected  at  Valparai.so.  Value  of  merchan- 
dise. in  transitu  for  other  countries,  warehou.sed  in  1851. 
$25,781,867;  of  which  $8.9.57.250  were  actu.illy  forwarded. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States,  in  1852.  amounted  to 
$2,043,836;  in  1^ 5:1.  $2,157,320.  Exports  to  theUnited  States, 
in  1852.  $2  062.1(0;  in  18,5:1,  $2,214,252.  The  imports  of 
Chili  for  six  months  of  1853  amounted  to  $5,152,900;  and 
the  exports  to  $6  504.000.  The  tonnage  entered  from  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  .June  30. 1852,  was  44,808 
tons,  of  which  23.402  was  in  foreign  bottoms. 

Ji>h(/ion  and  Education. — The  established  religion  is  Ca- 
tholic—other  religions  are  simply  tolerated.  Lieutenant 
Strain  tells  us  that  “ public  instruction  appears  to  be  pro- 
gressing steadily.”  and  that  normal  .schools  and  lyceums 
have  been  established.  The  capital  has  a university  and 
national  institute,  and  the  cities  and  principal  towns  their 
high  schools.  Education  is  generally  diffused  among  the 
higher  classes,  and  the  government  is  making  enlightened 
exertions  to  extend  it  to  the  lower  orders.  The  military 
academy  at  Santiago  had  81  students  in  1848, and  is  an  insti- 
tution creditable  to  the  country.  Chili  hasalsoa  naval  school. 

Populiitim. — The  Chilians  are  mostly  of  Spanish  and  In- 
dian descent.  The  aboriginal  population  chietly  living  S.  of 
the  river  Biobio.  are  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the 
wandering  Indians  of  the  pampas.  They  excel  in  weaving, 
and  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  The  w’omen  not  only  do 
the  .spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing,  but  also  cultivate  the 
land.  These  Indians,  who  live  in  a state  of  independence, 
subject  only  to  their  own  chiefs,  are  generally  of  amiable 
dispositions,  possessing  few  of  the  vices  of  other  Indians. 
The  white  population  are  more  energetic  and  enterprising 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  descent  in  the  other  South 
American  States,  as  is  evinced  by  the  greater  material 
prosperity  of  Chili  and  the  less  freiiuent  political  revolu- 
tions. French  fashions  generally  prevail  among  the  women, 
vith  some  not  ungraceful  modifications.  The  attire  of  the 
men  consists  of  the  never-absent  poncho,  and  the  conical 
broad-brimmed  hat;  but  foreign  customs  and  habits  will 
probably  soon  predominate.  Dancing  is  the  favorite  amuse- 
ment. and  the  evening,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  is 
the  gay  jteriod  of  the  day.  when  the  shops  are  opened,  and 
the  streets  and  public  stiuares  are  thronged. 

Pnl.'tlcal  D riidonx  and  Townx. — The  provinces  or  states  of 
Chili  are  Atacama.  Coquimbo.  Aconcagua.  Valparaiso.  San- 
tiago. Cobhaiiua.  Talca.  Maule.  Concepcion.  Valdivia,  and 
Chiloe.  The  principal  cities  are  S.antiago.  the  capital,  popu- 
lation SO.OUO;  Valparaiso,  population  from  tiO  060  to  60.000;* 
San  Felipe,  12.500;  La  Serena,  or  (,'oquimbo  and  Quillota, 
each  8000;  Ballenar.  "000;  San  Carl  s and  St '.  Ko.sa.  each 
0000;  and  Valdivia.  2(  06.  Caldera  and  Lota  have  lately  re- 
ceived an  impetus  as  the  ports  of  the  mining  districts. 

Government. — The  general  government  of  Chili  is  adminis- 


* Tlio  latter  is  the  estimate  of  Lieutenant  Strain,  of  the  United 
Stales  Navv.  (1848.) 
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tei-ed  by  a president,  elected  for  five  years,  and  re-eligible  fo? 
a second  term,  but  not  for  a third,  unless  the  period  of  a 
presidential  term  has  intervened.  The  executive  is  assisteil 
by  a council  of  8 members.  The  legislature  consists  of  2 
houses,  the  senate  and  house  of  deputies.  The  former  is 
composed  of  2 senators  from  ea'  h continental  province,  wlio 
are  elected  for  9 years,  but  in  such  a manner  that  one-third 
is  renewed  every  3 years.  The  house  of  deputies  is  com- 
posed of  1 member  for  every  29.00U  souls.  The  deputies  are 
elected  for  3 years.  The  judicial  power  consists  of  2 supe- 
rior courts,  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  that  of  appeals. 
Annual  expenses  for  salaries  and  contingents  of  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  about  $8600.  The  revenue  for  1845,  ac- 
cording to  Lieutenant  Strain,  was  $3,223,039,  $3,623,918  for 
1846.  and  .$3  714,078  for  1847.  derived  from  import  and  ex- 
port duties,  from  land-tax,  tithes,  excise,  monopolized  arti- 
cles. stamps,  licenses,  &c.  In  the  years  named  above,  the 
portion  of  the  incomes  derived  from  duties  was.  respectively, 
$1,763  7:39.  $2,099,608.  and  $2,103,076.  The  national  debt, 
in  1848.  was  $9,371,150,  of  which  $1,745,950  was  due  to  her 
own  subjects.  The  remainder  was  chietly  due  to  England. 
The  total  expense  for  the  department  of  finance,  for  thq..year 
1845,  was  $7:14  923.  while  that  of  the  interior  was  $347,710. 
The  expenditures  for  the  ministry  of  justice,  tor  1846,  was 
$198.206 ; for  that  of  religion.  $179  517  ; and  for  that  of  in- 
struction, $136,080.  The  army  con.sists  of  28.698  infantry, 
and  about  (000  cavalry.  The  national  guard  amounts  to 
65.982  well-drilled  men,  and  more  eflfcient  than  any  on  the 
continent.  Total  expense,  about  $950.01  0 per  annum.  The 
naval  establishment,  in  1849,  consisted  of  six  vessels,  the 
largest  a 46-gun  frigate. 

Hintori/. — Chili  originally  belonged  to  the  Inca  of  Peru, 
from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  Pizarro.  who  sent  Almagro  in 
1535  to  subdue  the  country.  He  swept  all  before  him  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Chili,  but  in  the  .southern  encountered 
a warlike  tribe  or  tribe.s.  who  effectually  resisted  bis  pro- 
gress. Some  time  after,  Valdiv  ia  completed  the  subjugation 
of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  Araucama  and  tcui  ded 
Santiago  in  1541.  In  1550.  Valdivia  again  visited  Chili,  and 
founded  Concepcion.  In  1553.  he  suffered  a complete  rcut 
at  the  hands  of  the  Araucanians.  was  himself  taken  captive 
and  put  to  death,  and  the  Spaniards  ( bliged  to  forsake  South- 
ern Chili.  The  contest  was  continued  ft  r a century  and  a 
half  between  the.se  Indians  and  the  Spaniards,  often  with 
the  most  disastrous  results  to  the  f irmer  and  followed  by 
burnings  and  ravages.  Nor  did  the  Indians  e.scape:  for  as 
the  scales  of  fortune  changed,  they.  too.  were  often  sufferers 
in  turn.  Chili  continued  a vice-royalty  of  Spain  till  DIO, 
when  a revolution  commenced  which  terminated  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  in  1817.  T hough  less  disturbed  by 
revolutions  than  other  SfUth  Ameriian  states,  she  has  not 
been  entirely  exempt  from  internal  commotions.  One,  which 
occurred  in  1850.  had  no  serious  result:  and  the  second,  in 
1851.  led  by  Colonel  Urrh  la.  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the 
government.  The  leader  lost  his  life  in  the  contest,  and 

26  other  persons  were  killed. Adj.  and  inhab.  Cuiuan, 

chiPe-an.  The  Spanish  appellation,  Chjlknos,  che-l;'Pnnce, 
is  also'  used  by  some  English  writers  to  designate  the  in- 
habitants. 

CHILI  or  CHEE-LEE,a provinceof China.  See Pe-chee-lfe. 

CHPLl,  a post-village  and  township  of  Monroe  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Genesee  Biver.  and  on  the  railroad  between 
Rochester  and  Buffalo,  10  miles  S.VV.  of  the  former.  Pop. 
of  the  township.  2205. 

CHILL  a post-village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio,  92  miles  N'.E. 
of  Columbus. 

CHILI,  a village  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana,  on  Eel  Iviver,about 
9 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Peru. 

CHILI,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  is  situated 
in  a fertile  prairie,  about  100  miles  W.N.TV.  of  Springfield. 

CHILI,  a township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin. 

CIIILICOTHE.  See  Chillicothe. 

CHILK.V.  a river  of  Eastern  Asi.a.  See  Shtlk.v. 

CHIL'KA  L.AKE.  of  British  India,  is  a shallow  inlet  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  the  presideiicii  s of  Madras  and 
Bengal.  Area.  280  siiuare  miles.  The  average  depth,  .si  me 
years  ago,  was  4^  feet,  but  it  was  then  decreasing.  1 1 has 
many  peopled  islands,  and  its  banks  are  studded  with  ham- 
lets. w hose  inhal  itants  are  employed  in  extensive  salt-works. 

CHI  L'KEfAH.  a town  of  British  Itidia.  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal. 70  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bareily.  and  a principal  mart  of  the 
trade  between  the  British  territory  and  Kumaon  Thibet,  Ac. 

CHIL'EAMBAKAML  a town  of  British  India,  in  Carn.atk, 
on  the  sea  coast,  36  miles  $.  of  Pondii  herry.  In  the  vicinity 
are  extensive  ancient  Hindoo  temples. 

CHILLAN.  cheel-ydn.'  a town  of  Chili,  pixivince,  and  19 
miles  N.E.  of  Concepc  ion.  See  Ita'ia 

CHIL'LENDEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CHI  L'LESFORD.  a jiai  i.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CHILLlCGTHE.chil-le-ki  th'ee  or  CHI  LICGTHE.  a beautl 
ful  city,  capital  of  Ross  co..  Ohio,  on  the  right  bank  oft  he  Scioto 
River,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  1 rieCanab  45  miles  S.ofCt  lumbus. 
and  45  miles  N.oftheOhio  River  at  Portsmouth.  Theeituation 
is  remarkably  beautiful.  The  river  winds  gracefully  ihrough 
a level  plain  of  considerable  extent,  enclosed  on  either  hand 
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by  verdant  and  cultivated  liills,  which  atfain  an  altitude  of  i 
about  5 'U  feet.  These  eminences  form  the  biickgrouml  of  a 
landscape  wliich  can  scarcely  be  sur|iasscd  in  the  Western 
States,  and  which  ajjpears  to  groat  advantage  thiough  the 
medium  of  a briglit  and  transparent  atmosphere.  Paint 
Creek,  flows  along  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  and  enters  the 
river  about  d miles  below.  The  plan  of  the  town  is  regular; 
the  streets  are  wide,  lighted  with  gas,  and  adorned  with 
many  handsome  buildings,  among  which  are  to  churcluf.s,  3 
banks,  and  a fine  stone  court-house,  which  cost  about 
fl00,000.  Two  newsiiapers  are  ))ublished  here.  This  town 
contains  4 commodious  brick  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
Uni^n  schools,  a commercial  college,  and  a select  school  tor 
girls.  Chillicoihe  is  the  centre  of  trade  iti  the  fertile  and 
populous  valley  of  the  Scioto,  one  of  the  finest  farming 
regions  in  the  United  States,  and  is  steadily  advancing  in 
population  and  importance.  The  Cincinn.iti  and  Marietta 
Kailroad  connect  it  with  the  Ohio  at  the  two  points  speci- 
fied. This  road  affords  ready  access  to  the  cottl  and  iron 
mines  ot  Southern  Ohio,  from  which  advantage  Chillicothe 
offers  great  imlucements  to  caidtalists  as  a manulacturing 
town.  Here  is  a foundry  and  machine-shop  in  which 
steam-engines  and  farming  im})lements  of  good  (pialily  are 
made.  Chillicothe  was  Ibutided  in  1790,  by  emigrant.',  from 
Virginia  and  K<‘ntucky,  and  iti  1800  it  became  the  seat  of 
the  state  gov<‘rnment.  The  convention  which  tiirmed  the 
constitution  of  Ohio  met  here  in  November,  1802.  and  the 
sessions  of  the  state  legislature  were  held  iti  Chillicothe 
until  1810,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Zanesville.  Pop.  in  1860,  7100;  in  1800,  7620. 

CIITLLICOTIIK,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Peoria  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Illinois  River  at  the  lu^ail 
of  Peoria  Lake,  20  miles  above  Peoria  City.  It  contains  a 
number  of  stores,  and  has  a steamboat  landing.  Pop.  in 
1860.  66.3. 

CHILLICOTHE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Livingston  co., 
Missouri,*  o:  1 miles  N.E.  of  Grand  River,  and  on  the  Han- 
nibal ami  St.  .Toseph  RR.,  76  miles  E.  of  St.  .rose]>h.  It  con- 
tains a c-oiirt-house,  several  churches,  and  a branch  bank. 
Free  Pop.  991. 

CHILLICOTHE,  a post-village  of  Wapello  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Des  Moines  River,  72  miles  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

CHIL'LINGHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northum- 
berland, on  the  Till,  4i  miles  S.E.  of  Wuoler.  The  castle, 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  is  a spacious  Elizabethan 
sti  ucture;  in  the  park  is  still  kept  a breed  of  wild  cattle,  or 
uhite  Caledonian  oxen. 

CHI  L'LIaGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

ClllL'LlNGTO.N,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CHILL1SQU.\QUE.  chil-lis-kw.itkwee.  a creek  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, enters  the  Susquehanna  a few  miles  above  Sun  bury. 

Clll  LLISQUAQUE,  a post-township  of  Northumberland 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susiiuehanua,  7 
or  8 miles  N.  of  Sunbury.  Pop.  1341. 

CIIILLITECAUX,  shil'le-te-ko',  a post-office  of  Dunklin  co,, 
Missouri. 

CHILLON,  cheel-yonL  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castle.  56 
miles  S.W.  of  Ciudad  Real,  on  the  crest  of  a hill,  surrounded 
by  lofty  and  rugged  mountains.  Pop.  2415. 

CHILLON,  ciiiPlon,  (Fr.  pron.  shee'y(^N“',)  CASTLE  OF,  a 
fortress  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Vaud.  6 miles  S.E.  of 
Vevay,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  an 
isolated  rock,  surrounded  by  deep  water,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a wooden  bridge.  It  was  built  by  Amadeus 
IV.  of  Savoy,  in  123L  and  was  long  a state  prison,  but  is 
now  used  as  an  arsenal.  Bonuivard,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  was 
confined  here  from  1530  to  1536.  and  the  place  has  been  ren- 
dered famous  by  Byron’s  “Prisoner  of  Chillon.” 

Clil  LCM.CRK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

CHILLMARK,  a post-township  of  Dukes  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, on  .Martha's  Vineyard,  95  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Boston. 
G.iy  Head,  in  this  township,  is  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the 
island.  Pop.  654. 

CIIILMARY.  chil-md/ree,  (Hindoo,  Chalamari,)  a town 
of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  district,  and  40  miles 
S.E.  of  Rungpoor,  on  the  Brahmapootra,  and  at  which  from 
60,000  to  100,000  Hindoos  are  stated  to  assemble  at  certain 
religious  and  commercial  festivals. 

CHULU,  a p.)st-village  of  Clermont  co..  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River.  40  miles  above  Cincinnati,  has  over  lOO  inhabitants. 

CHI  LOE.  cheel-o-i'.  (almost  chil-wayL)  an  island  on  the 
W.  coast  of  South  America,  which,  with  several  smaller 
'islands,  forms  a province  of  the  Chilian  republic.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  Patagonia  by  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  and  from  Chili 
by  a 1 trait  not  more  than  a mile  in  width  ; it  is  included  be- 
tween hit.  41°  4U'  and  43°  29'  S ; the  7 4th  meridian  of  W.  longi- 
tud  passes  through  its  centre.  Pop.  in  1832,  42,090;  of  the 
province,  44,009.  It  is  120  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S., and 
al»f)ut  50  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part ; but  a deep  indenta- 
tion in  its  centre  reduces  its  breadth  at  that  point  to  little 
more  than  16  miles.  It  is  mountainous  and  is  covered  with 
magniticent  but  almost  Inaccessible  foi-ests,  which  give  to 
the  whole  island  a singularly  agreeable  and  picturest^ue 
appearance.  The  VV'.  shores  are  composed  of  rocky  masse.s, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  from  1500 
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to  3000  feet ; the  E.  shores  are  of  moderate  elevation,  "her# 
are  numerous  inlets  on  the  coasts,  which  afford  secire  an- 
chorage, but  few  harbors  of  any  extent.  ’’The  pri’>'ipal  arc 
Siin Carlos, Chacao,  Dalcahue.  and  Ca.stro.  Of  tb<.  iiaerior 
little  is  known.  No  mines  have  yet  been  discovered  in  Chi- 
loe.  or  in  any  of  the  islands  of  the  province,  although  many 
of  the  streams  are  strongly  impregnated  with  ■nineral  sul> 
stances.  Some  have  a ccjt^teri.^h  taste,  while  oihers.  pure 
and  limpid,  appear  to  be  impregnated  with  carbonate  of 
iron.  Traces  of  coal.  also,  have  been  found  in  several  p.arts 

'I'he  climate  is  temperate,  but  exceedingly  moist — in  win- 
ter almost  incessant  rains  prevail,  with  frequent  calcs  from 
W.  toN.M'.:  the  summer  is  warm,  but  the  air  ireciuently 
clouded  and  loaded  with  moisture;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
reckoned  healthy.  The  S(  il  is  a rich  sandy  loam.  The 
beech,  cypress,  laurel,  and  other  trees  grow-  in  perfection. 
The  chief  iwoducts  are  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  ajiplcs.  anO 
strawberries;  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  reared  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  shores  produce  abundance  of  sheli 
mollusks;  oysters,  mussels,  and  pico.  (a  barnacle.)  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  'I'he  pofiu- 
lation  consists  of  natives,  originally  of  8i)anish  descent, 
and  aboi'iginal  Indians,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhal  it- 
ants  are  of  a mixed  breed.  All  are  nominally  Chiistians, 
but  in  general  very  ignorant  and  sui)erstitieus.  'I’he  In- 
dian language  has  become  obsolete,  and  .'■]iai  ish  is  that  in 
general  use.  Agriculture  is  in  a very  primitive  state,  and 
the  trade  cai'ried  on  is  a species  of  bartei'.  money  being  very 
scarce.  'The  peoi)le  are  indolent  and  poor.  Schools  are 
getieral,  but  the  teachers  and  priests  are  of  a very  illiterate 
grade.  A coarse  woollen  cloth,  dyed  blue,  is  the  piinci])al 
loc.al  manufacture.  Expoi  ts  comprise  provisions,  timl  er, 
hides,  brooms,  woollens,  to  the  antiual  amount  of  $25,990. 
The  number  of  coasting  vessels  is  about  150(1.  Coal  ( r lig- 
nite exists  here,  but  is  not  wrought,  'i’he  island  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Sf)aniai  ds  in  155^.  Castro,  the  ancient  cai)i- 
tal.  was  founded  in  1566.  San  Carlos  is  now  the  chief  town 
and  port.  'I'his  island  was  (he  last  to  throw  off  theauthority 
of  the  King  of  Spain.  'I'he  Chih  e Archipelago  consists  of 
upwards  of  60  small  islai  ds.  al  out  30  of  w hich  are  inha- 
bited, and  several  of  which  are  well  cultivated,  and  contain 
.schools.  &c.  'The  province  is  divided  into  10  districts,  and 
is  governed  by  an  intendant  and  a provisional  assembly, 
subject  to  the  general  goi  ernment  of  Chili. 

CHI  LON,  che  lon'.  a village  of  Bolivia.  120  miles  S.W.  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  on  the  frontier  of  the  department 
of  Chuquisaca.  Pop.  150. 

CHI LPA.NZINGO.  cheel-pSn-sin'go.  a town  of  the  Mexi- 
can Confederacy,  department,  and  120  miles  M'.S.W  ol 
.Mexico,  on  the  road  from  Acapulco,  and  4890  feet  above  the 
sea.  Pop.  2700. 

CHlL'i'EPEC,  cheel-t.^-pc'kL  an  affluent  of  the  river  Ta- 
basco, Mexican  Confederacy,  leaves  the  main  stream  at  San 
•luan  Bautista,  and  after  a northern  course  of  60  or  70  miles 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  La  Frontera. 

CHIL/'i’ERN,  ALL  SAINTS,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts. 

CHII/rERN  HILLS,  a range  of  chalk  hills  of  England, 
co.  of  Bucks,  the  S.  part  of  which  they  traverse  between 
Goring  and  Oxfordshire,  and  'I'l  ing  in  the  county  of  Herts. 
Breadth  from  15  to  20  miles.  Height  of  princiital  summit, 
near  Wendover,  905  feet  above  the  .eea.  It  is  stated  to  have 
been  formerly  covered  w ith  a forest,  some  traces  of  w hich 
are  extant,  and  it  was  iu)terif)usly  infested  with  depi'e<la- 
tors,  to  suppress  whose  ravage.s  the  office  of  stewards  of  the 
Chiltern  hundreds”  was  established  under  the  crown.  'The 
duties  of  the  office  are  now  only  nominal,  but  the  recogni- 
tion of  them  is  retained  to  enable  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  accepting  them  under  the  crown,  to  relinquish 
their  seats  in  that  assembly,  which  a member  cannot  other- 
wi.se  do.  There  are  3 Chiltern  hundreds,  and  the  office  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer. 

CHILTERN,  S'T.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

CHIL'l'HORNE-DOMER,  chiFthorn-do'mer,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CHIL''rON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

CHI  LTO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

CHIL'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CHIL/i'ON  CAN'i'lL'LG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So 
merset. 

CHILTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Calumet  co..  Wiscon- 
sin, 25  m.  N.E.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  It  has  a bank.  Pop.  1125. 

CHTI/TON  FO'LIA'T,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Berks 
and  Wilts. 

CHILTON’S  MILLS,  a sm.all  post-village  of  Walker  co., 
Alabama.  125  miles  N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

CHIL'TON  TRIN'ITY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So 
merset. 

CHIL'TONYILLE,  a post-office  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass* 
chusetts. 

CHI  LTS.  See  Chikaius. 

CHIL'VERS-CO/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wap 
wick. 

CHIL'WELL.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

CUIL'WOITi'II,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 
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CIITf  .WORTII,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

CHI  MA  l.AI’A.  che-md-U'p3,  a village  of  Central  America, 
state  and  .t5  miles’ N.E.  of  Guatemala,  in  a rich  and  fertile 
tract,  on  t he  Motagua,  and  consisting,  a few  years  ago,  of 
about  90  ljuts.  and  a ruined  church.  The  Chimalapilla 
(che-md-li-peel'yA,  i.  e.  “ little  Chimalapa”)  River  is  an  affluent 
of  the  Coatzacoalco,  in  the  Mexican  Confederation,  depart- 
ment of  Tabasco. 

CIIIMALTENANGO,  che-m3l-ti-nln'go,  a town  of  Central 
America,  state,  and  28  miles  W.N.W.  of  Guatemala.  Pop. 
4000. 

CUT  MANAS,  che-m3/n3s.  a group  of  islets,  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  about  lat.  10°  19'  N., 
Ion.  f4°  51'  W. 

CIIIMAPLA,  che-md'p'd,  a hacienda  of  Mexico,  about  27 
miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  the  city  of  Mexico;  occupied  by  General 
Pillow  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Contreras,  fought  August 
18  and  19.  1847. 

CIIIMARA,  KiriMARA,  kee'ma'ri,  or  CHTMATII,  kee- 
mi'ree,  (anc.  CeravJnii  MimHeSs  i.  e.  the  “thunder  moun- 
tiiins.’'*  named,  it  is  said,  from  the  frequent  thunder  storms 
which  occur  among  them.)  a mountain  range  of  Albania, 
between  40°  and  41°  N.  lat.,  and  near  19°  E.  Ion.,  termi- 
nating in  Cape  Linguetta,  called  by  the  ancients  Acroce.- 
rauhiia,  (r.  c.  the  “extremity  or  promontory  of  the  Cerau- 
nian”  mountains.)  which  name,  however,  was  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  chain. 

CIIIMARA  or  KHIMARA.  a town  situated  at  the  font  of 
the  above  mountains,  on  the  strait  of  Otranto,  22  miles 
N.IV.  of  Delvino. 

cm  MAY,  shee'md/,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilai- 
naut,  on  the  Blanche,  82  miles  S.E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  3041.  It 
has  a noble  mansion  and  park,  a college,  several  iron-works, 
and  breweries,  andnearit  are  some  valuable  marble  quarries. 

ClIIMBARONGO,  cheem-bd-ron'go,  a river  of  Chili,  pro- 
vince of  Colch'igua,  rises  in  the  Andes,  about  lat.  34°  55'  S., 
flows  in  a N.W.  direction  to  lat.  34°  25',  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Tinguiririca,  the  united  stream  subsequently  join- 
ing the  Rapel.  at  lat.  24°  12'  S. 

CHIMB J,  cheem'bo,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Ecua- 
dor. on  the  Chimbo  River,  in  the  Andes,  at  the  foot  of  Chim- 
borazo .Mountain,  and  50  miles  N.E.  of  Guayaquil.  It  has 
an  .active  transit  trade. 

CIII.MBOitAZO.  chiin-bo-ri'zo.  (Sp.  pron.cheem-bo-r3/tho,) 
a well-known  mountain  of  South  America,  and  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  Colomlaan  Andes,  90  miles  S.  by  \V.  of 
Quito,  and  about  110  miles  from  the  coast;  lat.  1°  29' S., 
Ion.  79°  5'  W.  It  was  long  believed  to  be  not  only  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Andes,  but  the  highest  in  the  world. 
It  is  now  known  to  he  the  sixth  loftiest  peak  of  the  Andes 
only,  being  surpassed  by  four  in  Peru  and  one  in  Chili; 
while  it  comes  far  short  of  the  culminating  points  of  the 
Ilim.ilaya  chain,  in  which  occur,  at  least.  18  .summits  of 
much  greater  elevation.  The  height  of  Chimborazo,  as  fixed 
by  Humboldt,  is  21,424  feet  above  sea  level ; but  above  the 
valley  of  Quito,  which  forms  its  base,  it  only  ri.ses  11.958 
feet,  an  apparent  height  not  (juite  equal  to  that  of  Mont 
Blanc,  above  the  valley  of  Chamouni  and  much  less  than 
that  of  Mount  Ararat,  above  the  plain  of  the  ,\rjis.  This 
vast  mountain,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  presents  a most  magnificent  spectacle  when  seen  from 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  after  the  transparency  of  the  air 
has  been  suddenly  increased  by  the  long  rains  of  winter. 
It  was  ascended  in  1802,  by  Humboldt  and  Bonp'and.  to  the 
height  of  19,280  feet,  and  in  1831,  by  J.  B.  Boussingault,  to 
the  height  of  19.689  feet. 

CHI.MEPANIPESTICK,  sheem-pi-neep-steek^  a river  of 
Canada  East  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the 
N.  side,  about  2i)  miles  S.IV.  of  Seven  Island  Bay,  after  a 
S.M'.  course  of  about  lUO  miles. 

CHIMERA.  SeeCfiiMVRA. 

CH I M'N  EY  PGI.NT,  a post-village  in  Shoreham  township. 
Addison  co.,  Vermont,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  50 
miles  \V.  of  Montpelier. 

CHIMNEY  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co..  North 
Carolina. 

CHINA.  See  Chinese  Empire. 

CHINA,  a flourishing  post-village  and  town.ship  of  Ken- 
nebec co..  Maine,  on  the  S.  side  of  a beautiful  Like,  the 
outlet  of  which  affords  water-power.  20  miles  of  E.  Augusta. 
It  is  a place  of  active  business.  Pop.  of  township  in  1860, 
2719. 

CHINA,  a post-township  of  Wj'oming  co.,  New  Y’ork, 
about  .35  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  2037. 

CHINA,  a post-township  of  St.  Clair  co..  Michigan,  on  the 
\V.  side  of  St.  Clair  River,  100  miles  E.  of  Lansing.  Pop. 
1340. 

CHINA,  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana,  8 miles  N.E. 
of  Madison. 

CHINA,  a post-township  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois.  Pop’.  1712. 


* Byron  calls  them  Uie 

thunder  hills  of  fear. 

The  Acrocerauniau  mountains  of  old  name." 

Vhilde  Uarold,  iv.  73. 
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CIITNAB.  See  Chenaub. 

CIIIN'ACIIIN^  a large  town  in  Nepaul,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Gogra.  250  miles  W.N.W.  of  Khatmandoo.  Houses  of 
brick  or  stone,  with  flat  roofs.  It  has  2 Hindoo  temples, 
and  an  important  trade  in  metals,  spices,  and  manufactured 
goods  from  Hindostan,  to  which  country  it  exports  horses, 
salt,  drugs,  musk,  and  seeds. 

CHINA  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Rowan  co..  North  Carolina 

CHINA  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Williamsburg  district 
•^outh  Carolina. 

CHINA  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama. 

CHINA  GROVE,  a post-office  of  I’ike  co..  Mi.s.sissippi. 

CHINA  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Gonzales  co..  Texas. 

CHINA  HILL,  a post-office  of  Gadsden  co..  Florida. 

CIIIN'APATAML  a town  of  India.  Mysore  dominions,  35 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Seringapatam.  Pop.  5000. 

CHINA  SEA.  (Chinese.  Tnnnp-H n.  “ Ka-^tern  Sea;”  Fr.  Mcr- 
OnintiiU,  maiR  o're-fiN«'tdl'.)  is  that  portion  of  the  Pacific 
• )cean  which  extends  between  China  and  Siam  on  the  AV..  the 
I’hilippine  Islands  on  the  E..  Borneo  on  the  S..  and  the  island 
of  Formosa  on  the  N.  It  forms  the  great  Gulfs  of  Siam  and 
Tonquin.  Chief  affluents,  the  Me-kong,  Cambodia,  and 
Canton  Rivers.  Chief  ports.  Canton,  Manila,  and  Singa- 
pore. 

CIIINCHA,  chin'cha  or  cheen'chl.  a small  seaport-town 
of  Northern  Peru,  department,  and  115  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lima. 

CIIINCHA  ISLANDS,  a group  of  three  small  islands  situ- 
ated in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  about  14 
miles  from  the  shore.  Lat.  13°  38' S.;  Ion.  76°  28' W.  These 
islands,  which  have  recently  become  so  noted  and  valualile 
for  their  large  deposits  of  guano,  are  composed  of  a dull 
whitish  and  red  colored  rock,  which  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  separate  inundations  of  lava  under  great  pres- 
sure. probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  In  some  places 
they  ri.se  .360  feet,  nearly  perpendicularly  from  the  sea.  are 
perforated  in  all  directions  by  caves  and  arches,  .sometimes 
100  feet  in  height,  and  having  apparently  but  a thin  crust 
over  them.  Into  these  caves  the  sea  beats  violently,  pre- 
senting very  wild  and  picturesque  scenes.  Here  also 
multitudes  of  penguins  and  other  sea-1  irds  build  theii 
nests,  and  the  sea-lion  sports  amid  the  dashing  surf.  Ac- 
cording to  George  AV.  Peck,  Esq.,  who  visited  these  islands 
in  the  tall  of  1853.  the  usual  height  of  the  rock  on  Middle 
Island  is  from  150  to  200  and  300  feet.  On  this  the  guano 
lies  in  a smooth,  rounded  mound,  apparently  alout  160  feet 
deep  in  the  central  part.  Immense  flocks  of  beautiful  birds, 
much  like  blue  pigeons,  but  more  lightly  formed,  frequent 
these  islands  in  numbers  sufficient  to  cover  many  acres. 
There  are  also  large  flocks  of  other  smaller  birds,  besides 
penguins,  pelicans.  &c.,  to  be  found  here.  The  guano  is 
perforated  lilie  a honey-comb  with  the  multitude  of  the 
nests  of  the  smaller  bird.s.  Be.sides  the  birds,  the  only  other 
animal  on  the  island  is  a lizard,  from  3 to  10  inches  long. 
Neither  of  the  islands  extend  more  than  a mile  in  any  one 
direction.  At  the  period  of  Mr.  Peck's  vi.sit,  about  1000 
coolies  (in  a condition  of  abject  slavery,  over-worked,  and 
otherwise  cruelly  treated)  were  constantly  employed  in 
loading  vessels  at  the  North  and  Middle  Islands.  There 
were,  at  the  period  mentioned.  114  vessels  either  loading  or 
awaiting  their  turns.  The  Chinchas  belong  to  Peru. 

CHINCHILL.A.,  chin-cheel'yA,  (anc.  Sala'ria,)  a city  of 
Spain.  9 miles  S.E.  of  Alliacete.  Pop.  12,609.  It  was  for- 
merly fortified,  has  an  old  castle,  and  is  surrounded  by 
ancient  walls.  It  has  matiufiictures  of  c arse  cloth. 

CHINCHON,  cheen-chon',  a town  of  Spain.  25  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Madrid,  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Tajuna.  Pi'p.  5392. 

CHIN-CII  )0,  chinVhoo',  a maritime  re:ion  of  China,  be- 
tween lat.  2.3°  and  26°  N..  and  Ion.  116°  and  119°  E..  com- 
prising parts  of  the  provinces  of  Fo-kien  and  Quang-tong, 
and  inhabited  by  a hardy  and  industrious  people,  who  man 
most  part  of  the  imperial  and  commercial  navy,  and  are 
particularly  able  as  fishermen,  traders,  and  agriculturists. 
Soil  mostly  sterile;  sugar  and  sweet  potatoes,  raised  by 
much  labor,  are  the  only  exports.  This  circumstance  con- 
tinually causes  large  numbers  of  the  population  to  emigrate; 
and  it  is  stated  that  “Chinchoo  men”  are  the  inincipal 
bankers  of  the  capital,  cultivatoi  s of  the  tea-plant,  pedlars, 
colonists  in  Formo.sa,  Ilai-nan,  S.E.  Asia,  and  the  .Malay 
Archipelago;  and  that  in  Canton  almost  every  kind  of 
traffic  is  under  their  direction. 

CHIN-CHOO,  cheen'choo/,  or  TCIIIN-TCHEOU.  cheen'- 
che-or/.  a city  of  Chin.a.  province  of  Ho-nan,  capital  of  a 
department.  80  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kai-fmg. 

CHIN-CHOO  or  TCHING-TCH  EOU.  chingVhS-oo',  a city 
of  China,  province  of  Hoo-nan.  capital  of  the  department,  on 
the  Yuen-kiang.  110  miles  AV.S  AV.  of  the  great  lake  Tong-ting. 

CHIN'CHOOR/,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bombay.  18  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Poonah.  Pop.  about  5000.  It 
was  the  residence  of  a chief  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  be 
an  incarnation  of  the  Deity. 

CHINCORRO,  EL.  ^1  cheen-koR/RO.  a reef  off  the  E.  coast 
of  Yucatan,  Central  America.  110  miles  S.  of  Cozume  Island 
Length  from  N.  to  S.,  23  miles;  greatest  breadth,  9 mile?. 

CHINCOTEAGUE,  chiug'ko-teeg',  a pjfci-offic»  of  Accb 
mack  co.,  Virginia. 
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CniNCOTEAGUE  LTGIIT-IIOUSE.  on  the  S.E.  point  of 
Ass.-iteairue  Island,  in  the  Atlantic,  between  Cape  Ilenlopen 
ind  Cape  Henry.  It  shows  a fixed  li.^ht  50  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  37°  55'  N.;  Ion.  75°  21'  W 

cm  N DARKE.  See  Chanderee. 

CHINK,  or  LA  CHINE,  the  French  name  of  China. 
See  Chinese  Empire. 

CHIN  K,  L.\.  a village  of  Canada.  See  Lachine. 

CllINKNDKGA,  che-n^n-d.i'gd,  two  contiguous  towns  of 
Central  .\merica,  state  of  Nicaragua. — New  Ciunendeoa.  9 
mile.®  from  Kiaglio,  and  a depot  for  the  trade  of  that  port 
with  the  interior,  has  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  It 
stands  in  a fertile  plain;  houses  straggling,  and  many  en- 
closed by  gardens  and  plantations. — Old  Chinendega  has 
from  .3000  to  4000  inhabitants. 

CHINKS.K  EMl’IRE,  an  immense  territory,  stretching 
from  the  centre  to  the  E.  extremities  of  Asia,  and  occupy- 
ing nearly  a third  of  the  surface  of  that  continent;  between 
lat.  18°  20'  and  50°  N.,  and  Ion.  70°  and  143°  30'  K. ; bounded 
N.  by  Siberia;  W.  by  Independent  'I'artary  and  the  Punjab; 
S.  by  Hindostan.  Burmah,  Laos,Anam.  and  the  China  Sea; 
E.  by  the  different  arms  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  under 
the  names  'i’onghai  or  East  Sea.  Whanghai  or  Yellow  Sea. 
Sea  of  .Japan,  and  Sea  of  Okhotsk;  greatest  length,  from 
S.W.  to  .N.E..  3350  miles;  greatest  breadth,  2100  miles; 
area,  about  5.000,000  sijuare  miles.  This  vast  empire  is 
usually  divided  into  China  Proper,  which  forms  its  nucleus, 
and  the  following  dependencies; — Corea  or  Korea,  Mant- 
chooria,  Mongolia,  Elee,  (Hi,)  includingSoongaria  and  East 
Toorkistan.  Koko-nor,  Thibet,  and  numerous  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  are  Formosa  and  Hainan.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  dependencies,  as  Mantchooria,  may  almost  be  said 
to  form  a part  of  the  empire;  while  others  do  little  more 
than  profess  a nominal  allegiance.  A considerable  territory 
on  the  .V.  frontier  has  lately  been  occupied  by  the  Russians. 
(See  Mantchooria.)  As  the  dependencies  will  be  de.scribed 
under  their  respective  heads,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to 
give  a general  idea  of  the  whole  empire,  by  mentioning  that 
it  has  a coast-line  of  .3350  miles,  a circuit  of  12,550  miles,  an 
area  nearly  etjual  to  a tenth  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  a 
population  of  above  400,000,000. 

Chi.xa  (chPna)  Proper,  (anc.  SrrHca,*  Tsinn,  tseetnd,  and 
Qith/nj.  k^-tlrP.  or  Khitai,  Ke-tP:  Chinese.  Chormr]  Knot  or 
Cionng  KwpJi,  choong  kw.-l,  i.  e.  the  ‘“middle  kingdom;”  Fr. 
Chine,  sheen  : Ger.  China.  Kee'nd;  Sp.  China,  cheehiit;  Dutch 
and  Port.  China,  .sheehii;  It.  Cina,  chee^id,)  the  S.E.  portion 
of  the  Chine.se  Empire,  occupving  a third  of  its  whole  extent. 
Not  including  the  island  of  Hainan,  it  lies  between  lat.  20° 
20' and  41°  N..  Ion.  98°  and  123°  E.;  it  is  bounded  N.  by  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  human  structures,  the  Great 
Wall,  which  procet'ds  directly  over  mountain  and  valley,  and, 
for  about  1590  miles,  forms  the  barrier  between  China  and 
Mongolia;  (for  a more  particular  notice  of  the  Gre\t  Wall, 
see  Ffist'rri/.  page  445;)  \V.  by  Thibet;  S.  by  Burmah.  Laos, 
Anam.  and  the  China  Sea;  and  E.  by  the  North  P.icific  Ocean. 
Excluding  a considerable  prominence  in  the  N.W.,  a second 
In  the  N.E..  and  another  of  smaller  dimensions  in  the  S., 
it  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  a semicircle,  the 
diameter  of  which  lies  obliquely,  from  .N.E.  to  S.W.,  for  a 
leiigth  of  about  IbOO  miles;  while  the  curve  beuds  round 
from  each  extremity,  and  attains  its  greatest  convexity  m 
the  E.  The  coast  line  exceeds  2500  miles,  and  the  main- 
land frontier  44)0  miles;  area,  1,297,999  square  miles,  or 
more  than  a third  that  of  Europe.  For  administrative 
purposes,  it  is  divided  into  provinces,  the  names,  areas, 
and  population  of  which  are  as  follows; — 


Provinces. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Population. 

Pop. 
srp  in. 

Capitals. 

Pe-choe  ice  or  } 

Cliee-lee ) 

Sliaii-toong 

Shan-see 

llo-naii 

Kiatig-son 

58,919 

6.5.101 
55.-68 

65.101 
44,. 500 

27,990,871 
28.958,764 
14,004, '10 
23.0:(7,171 

37, 843, .501  > 

473 

515 

253 

353 

774 

Peking. 
Tsee-nan-foo. 
Tie-yuen-tbo. 
Kai-fooiig-tbo. 
i Nanking. 

Ngan-hoei 

48,4,'>l 

34,168,0  .9  j 

i Ngan-kitig-foo. 

Kiang-see 

72.176 

;i0, 426,999 

4'1 

Nan-chang-t'oo. 

Che-  ki.iug 

39.1:50 

26,2.56,784 

671 

Hang-choo-foo. 

Ko-kieii 

.53.4.H0 

14,777,410 

276 

Koo-eiioof'oo. 

Hoo-pe 

70.4.50 

37,370,098  ) 

317 

t \\'oo-o hang- too. 

Hoo-iiaii 

74.3  0 

18,6.5 ',507  S 

( Cliang-sha  tbo. 

8hen-see 

67.UtO 

10,207,  .56  > 

164 

( .See-.saiig-foo. 

Kai)-<oo 

86. this 

15,19;l.l  '5  5 

i Lan-choo-foo. 

Se-eh  uco 

166. H.X) 

21,135,678 

liS 

Cliing-too-foo 

Canton. 

Qiiaiig-toiig 

79.  l.V) 

19,147.0.30 

214 

(piaiig.-iee 

78,250 

7,313,895 

93 

Kwei-iin-foo. 

■vDci-choo 

61..5.V4 

5,288,219 

82 

Kwei-yang-foo. 

fuu-uau 

107.969 

5,561,320 

51 

Yun-iiau-foo. 

1 

i 

1,297,999 

;387,632,907 

Phi/Kic'il  Fe,'itures. — Owing  to  the  barriers,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  whi  -h  guard  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  the 
rigid  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  its  interior,  great  part  of 
tlie  country  must  be  regarded  as  a l.f.rra  inc'if/nila.  The 
oast  line,  which  could  not  be  made  inaccessible,  is  pretty 

• See  History,  page  445. 
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well  known.  Forming  an  Irregular  curve  of  about  2.500 
miles,  it  gives  about  1 mile  of  coast  for  every  520  miles  of 
areiu  One  of  its  peculiar  features  is  the  vast  number  ol 
islet  groups  by  whi -h  it  is  bordered.  It  is  not  deeply  pene 
trated  by  gulfs,  the  only  one  of  great  extent  being  that  of 
Pe-chee-iee,intheN.E.,  but  numerous  indentations  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  to  form  .safe  and  capacious  roadsteads  are 
found  in  every  quarter.  With  the  exception  of  a bold  and 
rocky  peninsula  in  the  province  of  Shantoong,  the  shore, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee,S.tothe  island  of  Chusan,  is  flat, 
and  in  many  places  so  little  rai.sed  above  the  sea  level, 
as  to  be  extensively  inundated  during  a continuance  of 
strong  winds.  From  Chusan  to  the  mouth  of  Canton  Hive.' 
it  is  usually  rocky,  bold,  and  precipitous;  from  this  poin* 
S.W.,  Hats,  occasionally  interrupted  by  bold  headlands, 
again  prevail.  'The  interior  of  the  country  commences  in 
the  N.Sv.  in  a series  of  lofty  mountain  ranges,  forming  the 
abutments  of  the  great  table-land  of  Central  Asia.  'The 
principal  chain,  called  Yun-ling,  has  its  main  axis  N.  to  S. 
Its  average  height  is  not  known,  but  many  of  its  summits 
are  described  as  towering  far  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow.  Its  most  important  ramifications  hike  an  E.  direc- 
tion, and  becoming  the  leading  water-sheds  of  the  country, 
divide  it  into  three  great  basins,  the  waters  of  which  are 
accumulated  in  mighty  rivers,  and  carried  E.  to  the  sea. 
The  general  slope  of  China,  as  thus  Indicated  by  its  princi- 
pal rivers,  is  fiom  W.  to  E..  the  mountains  lowering  gr.a- 
dually  as  they  proceed  toward  the  coast,  and  ultimately 
sinking  down  by  a succession  of  descending  terraces  into 
level  tracts,  the  largest  of  which,  called  the  Great  I’lain, 
has  a length  of  not  less  than  700  mile.s,  and  a widih  vary- 
ing from  150  to  500  miles,  and  consisting  generally  of  a deep 
alluvium,  which  is  of  unparalleled  fertility,  and  probably 
maintains  a denser  population  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  earth’s  surface  of  similar  extent. 

Geology. — The  geology  of  China  is  very  imperfectly  known, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  leading  geological  forma- 
tions are  found  in  it.  I’rimaiy  formations  are  most  largely 
developed  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  W.,  where 
granite,  gneiss,  and  piimitive  schists  prevail.  The  same 
formations  exist  to  a more  limited  extent  in  the  S.E..  where 
bleak  mountains  of  granite  give  that  district  its  distinguish- 
ing feature.  The  secondary  formation,  including  the  car- 
boniferous and  cretaceous  svstern.  occurs  to  a small  extent 
in  the  central  province  of  H -nan;  and  the  spjice  traversed 
by  the  imperial  canal  in  uniting  the  Iloang-ho  and  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  but  more  largely  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peking, 
where  a zone  of  no  great  width,  but  considerable  length, 
forms  an  irregular  curve  from  .N.E.  to  8.W..  and  contains 
beds  of  coal,  from  which  the  capital  and  the  surrounding 
districts  obtain  their  principal  supplies  of  fuel.  The  terliary 
formation  has  its  largest  development  in  the  N.E..  and  pro- 
bably underlies  the  greater  part  of  the  alluvium  whiiii 
covers  the  surface  of  the  Great  Plain. 

Mmeralogy. — Perhaps  the  only  metal  which  China  is  not 
known  to  possess  is  platina.  Gold,  though  not  thought  to 
be  very  abundant,  is  obtained  by  washing  the  sand  of  several 
of  the  rivers,  particularly  those  of  the  upper  branch  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  and  in  the  mountainous  and  almost  inac- 
cessible regions  of  Yun  nan.  Silver  is  also  fliund  in  the 
same  i-egions.  Much  of  it  is  of  great  purity,  and  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  syce,e  silver.  The  quantity  also 
must  be  considerable,  since  it  has  not  only  furnished  the 
vast  sums  exacted  by  the  British  in  compensation  for  the 
last  war.  but  also  suffices  for  a large  annual  export,  chietly 
in  payment  of  opium.  Copper,  besides  forming  the  ordinary 
currency  in  limited  mercantile  tran.sactions.  is  worked  to  a 
gi’eat  extent  for  economical  purposes.  A species,  called 
pc.tong  or  white  copper,  and.  when  polished,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  silver,  is  said  by  some  to  be  peculiar  to 
China;  while  others,  with  more  probability,  a.s.sert.  that  in- 
stead of  being  a simple  metal,  it  is  merely  a compound  of 
copper  and  zinc,  (jui ’k.silver.  in  the  f nm  of  a cinnabar, 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  much  used  both  for  color- 
ing and  medicine.  There  is  no  want  of  iron  either  in  the 
form  of  rich  h;ematite.  or  in  that  of  the  carbonate  of  the 
coal  measures,  from  which  almost  all  the  iron  of  Britain  is 
derived,  but  the  (luality  is  said  to  be  inferior.  Lead,  tin, 
and  zinc  exist,  but  the  native  product  falls  short  of  the 
consumption,  and  leaves  room  for  a lai'ge  importation. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  coal-fields  of  China, 
and  the  extensive  use  of  coal  for  fuel.  It  occurs  both  as 
bituminous  coal  and  anthracite  but  the  quality  is  injuied 
both  by  the  presence  of  sulphur  and  a preponderance  of 
ashes.  As  most  of  it  is  raised  without  machinery,  by  the 
rudest  forms  of  manual  labor,  the  price  being  necessniily 
high,  confines  the  use  of  it  in  a great  measure  to  I he  rich, 
while  the  poorer  classes  are  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  coarse  mixtures  of  culm  and  earth,  or  other  still  more 
inetficieni  and  less  attractive  compounds.  Among  other 
mineral  substances  may  l»e  mentioned  nitre,  alum,  gypsum, 
and.  more  important  than  all,  inexhaustible  beds  of  kaolin 
or  porcelain  earth,  the  early  possession  of  w hich  by  the 
Chinese,  and  their  great  skill  in  working  it,  has  given  the 
name  of  China  to  the  beautiful  ware  which  so  J'^ng  monopo- 
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Uzed  the  market  of  Europe.  A peeuliar  species  of  nephrite, 
coWed  jnh  i/u  or  jiule..  of  a gr^en  color,  ami  valued  chietly  for 
the  property  of  emitting  a musical  sound  when  struck. 
thoaj:h  not  jieculiar  to  it.  appears  to  he  found  in  China  in 
its  intisl  perfect  form,  and  is  there  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation. Various  precious  stones  also  are  found,  and  agates 
especially,  admiralily  wrought,  form  a particular  article  of 
commerce,  but  it  is  supposed  that  many  of  the  fine  stones 
a.-e  not  native  but  imported. 

h'lre.i-K  and  La' ex. — No  country  of  the  world  is  better 
watered  than  China.  The  Yang-tse-kiang.  which  traverses 
(he  coantiy  centrally  from  W.  to  E..  has  a course  of  2901) 
uiilcs.  The  Iloang-ho.  the  next  in  size,  has  a irourse  of 
2099  miles,  during  the  larger  and  lower  part  of  which  it  gra- 
dually approaches  the  former,  and  being  connected  with  it 
by  thie  Imperial  Canal,  which  has  a length  of  700  miles,  fur- 
nishes what  is  said  to  be  the  most  magnificent  .system  of 
water  communication  in  existence — a system  which  brings 
all  the  provinces  into  direct  communication  with  each 
other,  and  gives  an  inland  navigation  which  meets  with 
only  one  interruption  from  Canton  to  Peking.  Ite.sides  these 
rivers  and  their  numerous  tributaries,  the  most  deseining 
of  notice  are  the  Ilong-kiang,  of  considerable  .size,  but  still 
more  commercial  importance,  having  its  embouchure  at 
Canton;  and  the  Yu-ho.  which,  instead  of  the  E.  course  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  rivers  of  China,  flows  N.,  forming  part  of 
the  line  of  the  Imi)erial  Canal,  and  falls  into  theGulfof  Pe-chee- 
lee.  The  lakes  of  China  are  mere  dil.atations  of  the  rivers,  and. 
though  numerous,  are  not  individually  of  great  extent.  The 
largest.  'J'unting.  province  of  Honan,  which  furnishes  an  im- 
portant affluent  to  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  has  a circuit  of  220 
miles.  The  next  in  size.  Poyaiig.  province  of  Iviangsee.  is  90 
miles  long  by  29  broad,  abounds  in  fish,  and  is  remarkable 
both  for  the  pi. -turesque scenery  around  it.  and  the  numerous 
beautiful  and  populous  islets  whi  h it  encloses  in  its  bosom. 

CLiii.a'e. — The  greater  part  of  China  belongs  to  the  tem- 
perate zi’oe.  only  a small  j)ortion  of  the  S.  lying  within  the 
tropics.  It  has  what  is  called  an  excessive  climate,  and  has 
a far  greater  range  of  temperature  th.an  is  usual  within  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude.  Peking,  the  capital,  is  nearly  a de- 
gree i^.  of  Naples;  and  yet  wdiile  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  latter  is  00°.  that  of  the  former  is  only  5 t°.  In  summer, 
uowever,  the  heat  reaches  from  99°  to  199°  in  the  shade, 
while  the  winter  is  so  cold  that  the  rivers  usually  continue 
frozen  from  December  to  March.  At  Hong  Kong,  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  the  sea  in  checking  extremes,  the 
thei’inomeler.  in  June  and  .Fuly.  the  hottest  months,  fj-e- 
quently  stands  at  99°,  and  in  winter,  from  December  to 
March  sinks  nearly  to  the  freezing  point.  At  Canton  and 
the  adjacent  hills,  snow,  though  rarely,  has  sometimes 
fallen.  At  Shanghai,  hit.  31°  29',  the  range  of  temperature 
is  still  greater,  the  maximum  reaching  199°,  and  the  mini- 
mum falling  at  least  29°  below  free/iug.  or  12°  Fah.  Still, 
the  climate  is  eulogized  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
In  the  S.,  the  S.M"..  and  N.1'1..  monsoons  blow  with  great  re- 
gularity. and  nearly  divide  the  year  between  them.  In  the 
N.  they  are  more  variable,  and  the  wind  not  unfrequently 
blows  from  other  quarters.  Among  the  greatest  .scourges 
of  the  country,  and  perils  of  the  adjoining  seas,  are  the 
dreadful  gales  known  by  the  name  of  tvfdioons — a corrup- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Ta-foong  or  “great  winil.'’  They  never 
fail  to  commit  great  devastation,  though  their  effects  are 
douVitless  much  modified  by  the  distinct  and  timely  notice 
whi.'h  they  give  of  their  ajipro.-ich.  and  the  consequent  pi-e- 
parations  which  are  made  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
threatened  districts  to  guard  .against  Ihem. 

Zoatai/y. — Of  this,  almost  all  that  is  yet  known  is  derived 
from  the  casual  glimpses  of  ambass.idors  and  their  suits  in 
p.assing  along  .some  of  the  great  tli  iroughfares.  froni  mer- 
chants not  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  suburbs  of  frontier 
towns,  and  from  missionaries,  whose  opportunities  have 
indei*d  been  better,  but  whose  accounts  savor  more  of  ci'e- 
dulity  than  di.<crimination.  Ilut  the  emperor  having  now 
thrown  open  the  country  to  the  investigation  of  travellers, 
we  may  expect,  in  due  time,  to  obtain  more  accurate  infor- 
mation on  this  and  on  many  other  subjects,  rf  whi(di  we  are 
at  present  comparatively  ignorant.  Of  (luadrumanous  ani- 
mals. one  is  described  as  perfectly  re.sembling  man.  but 
longer  armed  and  hairy  all  over,  called /c-.'.c.  most  swift  and 
greedy  alter  human  Hesh.”  This  is  evi  lentl  v an  exaggerated 
picture  of  .some  animal  identical  with  or  allied  to  the  orang- 
outang. Of  the  same  order  is  the  ilnrre.  commonly  called 
the  Cochin-l^hina  monkey,  and  remarkable  for  the  variety 
of  its  stripes  and  colors.  Still  more  curious  is  the/.o/.v/n. 
01  probosf  is  monkey,  in  which  the  coml  ined  properties  of 
man  and  least  seem  to  he  ludicrously  caricatured.  Of  fe- 
line aniuials.  the  lion  appears  to  have  only  a fabulous  ex- 
istence. 'I'igers  and  leopards  were  at  one  time  so  numerous 
as  to  have  been  hunted  on  a magnificent  scale  by  the  em- 
perors. 'I'hat  mode  of  chase  is  now  abandoned.*  and  the 
native  existence  of  the  animals  whii-h  formed  the  objects  of 
it  begins  to  be  doubted.  A small  species  of  wild  cat  exists 
in  the  S..  an  1 be:irs  are  fre>,uentlv  mentioned.  Doth  camels 
and  elephants,  though  not  iudireuous.  are  largely  domes- 
ticated. Hats  are  numerous;  one  lu  particular  is  said  to  be 
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large  as  a hen.  and  is  extensively  used  as  food.  To  the  indi- 
genous atiimals  already  mentioned  may  be  added  the  wild 
hog.  porcupine,  raccoon-faced  dog  or  Chinese  fox,  and  se-^ei-al 
species  of  rats,  more  e.specially  one  of  a j ellow  color,  larger 
than  those  of  Eurrpe.  and  much  prized  for  its  skin.  In 
feathered  tribes.  China  is  understood  to  be  extremely  rich. 
Pheasants  in  particular  are  famous,  both  for  abundance 
and  for  beauty.  Among  others,  are  the  well-known  gold 
and  silver  pheasants,  and.  above  all.  the  barred-tailed  phc.a- 
sant.  a most  magnificent  bird,  with  tail-feathers  sometimes 
seven  feet  in  length.  Water-birds  of  almost  every  kind 
abound,  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  the  leii-be,  or 
fishing  cormorant,  the  training  of  which  forms  an  import- 
ant employment,  and  is  so  complete,  that  when  a bird  has 
.secured  a fish,  which  from  its  .size  he  cannot  manage  singly, 
his  neighbor  darts  down  and  assists  him  to  conijilete  the 
capture.  The  rcptilia  of  China  include  several  serpents  of 
mi'iistrous  size,  not  regarded  as  dangerous,  and  one  of  a 
black  and  white  color,  hence  called  pul-y-haL.  which  never 
exceeds  three  feet  in  length,  but  is  very  venomous.  No 
country  is  said  to  have  a more  complete  ichthyology  than 
China.  All  its  watei’s — its  rivers,  lakes,  pools,  canals,  and 
even  ditches,  are  full  of  fish.  The  domestic  animabs  'of 
China  include  the  horse,  (a  smaller  and  inferior  variety  to 
ours.)  the  Hactiian  camel,  the  buffalo,  the  pig.  dog  and  cat; 
the  sheep  and  ox  are  both  less  common  than  in  Europe.  See 
Agriculture,  page  44.3. 

BoUmy. — This  department  is  only  beginning  to  be  known. 
Among  trees,  the  bamboo,  as  in  India,  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  .all.  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  magnitude, 
(though  stems  with  wavy  plumes  of  .fiO  feet  in  height  are 
not  uncommon.)  as  on  account  of  the  almost  endless  uses  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Several  species  of  willow  attain  a large 
size.  Staunton  mentions  one  with  a girth  of  15  fiet.  Oaks 
of  different  species  are  common — the  wood,  bark,  &c.  of 
which  are  put  to  various  economical  purposes.  Even  the 
acorns  of  some  kinds  are  ground  into  Hour,  and  coni  erted 
into  a farinaceous  p.aste.  Coniferous  trees  are  represented  by 
numerous  forms  of  pine,  yew,  and  cypress.  The  tallow  tree 
{CraHoti  xehf'truiu)  and  camphor  trees  abour.d;  from  the 
seeds  of  the  tallow-tree  the  vegetable  oil  is  obtained;  it  is 
like  wax.  and,  in  its  natural  state,  is  of  .snowy  whiteness. 
'I'he  I an-xnn,  a species  of  .sycamore,  furnishes  paper  from  its 
inner  bark.  I’alms  are  not  abundant,  but  the  cocoa-nut 
flourishes  in  Hainan  and  on  the  adjacent  coast.  Tlie  pan- 
dauux  or  screw-pine  is  abundant,  but  the  date-palm  is  not 
known.  The  chestnut,  walnut,  and  hazel  are  all  indige- 
nous. 'I'he  fruit  trees  include  many  S|.'**i.-ies  of  fig — the 
mango,  guava,  wanghee.  peac  h,  pomegranate.  (}uince.  nec- 
taidne.  plum,  apricot,  and  a supeidor  species  of  orange, 
which,  when  ripe,  has  a deep  crimson  rind,  quite  detached 
from  the  fruit.  In  general  the  fruits  are  of  indifferent  qu.a- 
lity.  Among  shrubby  plants,  the  first  place  is  unque.s- 
tionabl  v due  to  Thea  bahea  and  77/co  viridis,  of  which  men- 
tion will  afterwards  be  made.  The  next  in  importance  is 
the  mulberry.  Among  flowering  shrubs  or  trees,  the  rc.se, 
with  its  numerous  varieties,  is  most  conspicuous.  Nor 
must  we,  omit  to  mention  the  Nilum'num.  a beautiful 
flower,  of  which  the  seeds  resemlde.  in  form  and  size, 
acorns  without  their  cups,  and  have  the  flavor  (f  nuts, 
while  the  root  is  sliced  and  eaten  as  fiuit;  the  hydran- 
gea. the  p;ission-flower,  the  lagerxtraemia.  in  its  wliite, 
purple,  and  red  varieties;  Indian  pride.  theChine.se  t.tma- 
risk.  the  cactus,  the  cereiux.  seen  sometimes  in  the  S.  with 
m/'re  than  59  splendid  flowers  in  full  bloom;  and  the 
camell'a.  in  almost  endless  variety.  »No  department  of  the 
Chinese  flora  is  richer  than  that  of  theaeo^/a.  “Few.”  .says 
iMr.  Fortune,  “can  form  any  idea  of  the  gorgeous  beauty 
of  the  azale.a-clad  hill,  when  on  every  side  the  eye  rests  on 
masses  of  flowers  of  dazzling  brightness  and  surp.assing 
beauty.  Nor  is  it  the  azalea  alone.”  remarks  the  traveller, 
“th.at  claims  our  admiration ; clematises,  wild  ro.ses.  honey- 
suckle.s.  and  a hundred  others,  mingle  their  flowers  with 
them,  and  make  us  confess  that  China  is  indi'eil  ‘ the  centr.al 
flowery  land.’”  Dwarfing  is  a favorite  occupaticn  of  the 
Chinese  gardeners,  and  no  sm.all  degree  o scientific  ac- 
quaintance with  vegetable  physiology  is  imidied  in  the  suc- 
cess with  which  they  manage  to  cram[)  the  natural  grr/wth 
of  plants,  and  force  them  to  assume  the  most  fantastic 
forms. 

Agriculture. — This  first  of  arts  has  always  been  held  in 
the  highest  veneration  in  Cliina.  The  emperoi-  himself,  to 
do  it  honor,  rep/iirs  annually  to  an  ap()ointed  spot  with 
3 prince.s,  9 high  officers.  40  old  and  40  young  husi  andmen, 
and  taking  the  plomgh  in  his  hand,  draws  a furrow  and 
.sows  some  seed.  A similar  festival  is  held  in  the  caj/ital  of 
each  province.  A bianch  of  industry  thus  honored  can 
sc.ircely  have  failed  to  make  great  progress,  and  accordingly 
the  agriculture  of  the  Chinese  has  been  lauded  in  high 
terms  by  almost  all  who  have  had  opportunities  of  witness- 
i!ig  it.  It  is  a mistake,  however,  to  suppose  tha*  they  are 
adepts  in  wh.at  m;iy  be  called  the  science  of  ai/ncnltui'e. 
'I'hey  slavishly  follow  a routine  which  has  been  handed 
down,  without  change,  from  untold  gener.itions.  and  not 
only  display  no  inventive  powers  thems/i  te*.  but  fi-om 
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overweening  conceit  obstinately  refuse  to  profit  by  the  in- 
ventions of  other  countries  when  placed  bef  n-e  them.  Their 
Implements  generally  are  of  the  rudest  description,  and 
though  improved  ploughs  have  been  sent  out  and  urged  on 
their  acceptance,  they  reject  them  with  disdain,  preferring 
a rude  shapeless  thing  drawn  by  oxen  or  tmtfaloes.  They 
appear  to  have  no  idea  of  raising  improved  breeds  of  horses 
and  cattle  by  the  arts  so  well  known  and  practised  in  other 
countries.  The  only  animal  of  whi  h the  Chinese  can  be 
Baid  to  have  furnishwl  us  with  an  improved  breed  is  the 
.;)ig.  Kice,  as  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  is  the  staple 
nop  The  ricli  alluvial  plains  which  cover  a great  part  of 
the  surface  are  admirably  adapted  for  its  cuUui  e and.  by 
careful  management,  yield  amazing  crops.  The  rice  is  sown 
in  seed-beds,  and  afterwards  planted  out  in  drills.  A first 
planting  is  made  about  the  middle  of  May.  and  in  two  or 
three  weeks  after  a second  planting  is  made  in  the  intervals 
between  the  previous  drills.  When  the  first  crop  is  reaped 
in  .\urust.  the  other  is  still  green,  but  heini  stirred  and 
manured,  it  comes  rapidly  forward,  and  is  reaped  in  No- 
vember. The  ri 'e  is  not  always  grown  on  alluvial  flats. 
The  sides  of  the  hills  are  often  laid  out  in  a succession  of 
gently  slnpitig  terraces,  which  sometimes  rise  to  the  height 
of  1)110  or  SOO  f)et  above  sea  level,  and  planted  with  rice  in 
drills  running  across  the  declivity,  thus  admitting  of  being 
irrigated  by  streams  which,  retarded  at  every  step,  move 
slowly  forward.  In  the  first  stages  of  the  crop,  these  ter- 
races are  clothed  with  luxui-iant  irreen.  whi  li  contrasts 
finely  with  the  rnj:ged  steeps  in  their  neighborhood,  and 
forms  an  enchanting  landscape.  The  same  mode  of  culture 
being  evidently  applical  le  to  other  crops  is  in  general  use, 
and  is  noti  -ed  with  admira'inn  by  almost  all  travellers  as  a 
distiniruishing  feature  in  Cliinese  liushandry.  After  rice, 
the  staple  crops  on  their  tei'races  are  sweet  potatoes  and 
earth-nuts.  In  the  nei  ihborhnod  of  Canton  the  common 
winter  crops  are  our  own  or<iinary  vegetables — potatoes, 
pease,  onions,  and  cabbag  'S,  for  the  use  of  Kurop  >an  resi- 
dents: in  the  N.  their  crops  principally  consist  of  our  ordi- 
nary cereals  and  legum  -s — wheat,  barley,  pease,  and  I'eins. 
The  two  last  are  the  same  as  our  field  kind,  and  are  indi- 
genous: the  two  first  are  inferior  varieties.  The  raising  of 
green  crops  to  ha  ploughed  in  as  manure  is  common  in  all 
tlie  districts  where  rice  is  cultivated.  Two  kinds  of  plants 
are  chietly  employed  : one  of  them,  a trefoil,  grown  on  ridge- 
similar  to  tho.se  formimr  the  intervals  in  our  celery  he<is. 

Among  the  other  crops  regularly  and  extensively  grown 
mav  he  mentioned  sugar-cane,  used  cbii  flv  in  a green  state: 
indigo,  a particular  kind,  called  tein-ebing.  now  a.scertained 
to  be  the  Isutis  mdiffoticn ; the  castor-oil  plant,  and  nume- 
rous plants  grown  for  their  mots.  Three  other  plants  of 
tlie  greatest  economical  importance  are  extensivelv  grown 
in  China.  The  first  is  the  mulberry.  Judging  from  the  quan- 
tity of  raw  silk  annually  exported,  and  the  general  use  of 
silk  for  dress,  at  least  bv  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  country, 
it  is  evident  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  must  be 
appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  this  shrub,  and  mil- 
lions of  persons  employed  in  the  diTerent  processes  con- 
nected with  it;  the  plants  are  all  graf'ed.  and  produce  very 
fine  thick  leaves.  They  form  trees,  or  rather  hushes,  which 
are  not  allowed  to  exceed  from  4 to  6 feet  in  height,  and  are 
planted  in  rows,  often  along  the  barks  of  canals.  The  mul- 
berry farms  are  generally  worked  by  the  firmer  and  his 
family,  who  not  only  plant,  graft,  and  cultivate  the  mul- 
berry. but  gather  the  leaves,  feed  the  silkworms,  and  wind 
^ the  silk  off  the  cocoons.  The  Chinese  silk  is  much  heavier 
than  the  Italian,  and  preferred  in  ftibrics  requiring  lustre 
and  firmness.  The  cotton  plant,  used  in  China,  and  called 
in  the  N.  provinces  the  “Mie  wha,”  is  of  the  .same  species 
as  the  .American,  namely.  Go^s’/piiim  herhneeum.  The  yel- 
low cotton  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nnnWfn  appears  to 
be  of  a more  stunted  habit  than  the  ordinary  gossypinm. 
but  has  no  characters  which  constitute  a distinct  species. 
It  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  a level  tract  around  Shanghai, 
forming  part  of  the  Great  Plain,  and  is  the  staple  summer 
crop.  The  culture  differs  little  from  that  of  other  cotton 
countries.  The  last  crop  to  be  here  mentioned,  and  to  us 
the  most  impoi-tant  of  all  raiseil  in  China,  is  that  of  tea. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  plant — Then  hohen  and  Then 
viridia,  and  though  it  was  long  supposed  that  the  former 
only  yield-d  the  black,  and  the  latter  the  green  teas,  it  is 
n ov  proved  that  both  kinds  of  tea  are  obtained  from  each. 
The  plant,  whose  botanical  affinities  ally  it  to  the  camellia. 
;n  its  natural  state  as  seen  in  Assam  attains  the  heiglit  of 
30  feet,  hut  in  China  only  from  3 to  6 feet,  where  it  is  kept 
down  by  prunings.  and  made  to  assume  a bushy  form,  pre- 
senting a dense  mass  of  foliage  on  an  infinite  number  of 
siriall  shor  ts.  The  leaf  is  dark-green,  of  an  oblong  oval 
shape,  and  the  flowers  are  single,  white,  and  without  smell. 
The  seeds,  three  in  number,  are  enclosed  in  a husk  resem- 
bling that  of  the  hazel-nuC  having  a sornew  at  acrid  taste, 
and.  tiy  extraction,  yield  an  oil  which  is  used  for  various 
purposes.  The  great  tea  provinces  are  Qnangtong.  Fokien. 
and  Chekiang.  In  the  first  the  Then  hohen  grown,  and 
the  tea  is  of  inferior  quality;  m the  other  two  the  Then 
m-idis,  which  yields  all  the  liner  qualities,  and  furnishes 
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the  greater  part  of  ai.  tliat  is  exported  to  this  country. 
Where  the  culture  is  most  extensive  and  carried  to  it*' 
highest  perfection,  the  tea  plantations  are  usually  formed 
in  a deep  rich  loam,  never  on  the  lowlands  but  on  tl»e  low 
hilly  slopes.  The  |)lants.  consisting  of  seedlings  previously 
grown  in  nur-sery  beds,  are  placed  in  rows  about  4 feet  ap.-in 
from  each  other  every  way,  and  when  giown,  look  at  a dis- 
tance like  .shrubberies  of  ever-greens.  The  leaves  are  ga- 
thered thrice — about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  leat'-bu  ls 
are  beginning  to  unfobl.  about  a fortnight  after,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  .May.  wh'^n  the  leaves  are  fully  grown,  and  when 
the  leaves  again  are  newly  formed.  The  first  gathering 
yieMs  a fine  and  .ielicate  liyson.  highly  valued  by  the  nar 
tive.s,  and  generally  distributed  in  small  quauliUes  as  pre- 
sents. 

Mivuf net  urea. — In  all  the  arts  necess.ary  to  the  comfort 
of  life,  and  in  not  a few  of  tliose  conducive  tr  luxury,  the 
Chinese  have  made  considerable  progre.s.s.  One  peculiar 
feature  in  their  processes  is  the  general  absence  of  machi- 
nery : in  almost  every  production  the  great  moving  power  is 
manual  labor.  The  silk  stuffs  ofChina  have  long  borne  a liigh 
name,  and  in  several  qualitiesare still  unsurpas.sed.  The  loom 
in  common  use  is  worked  l)y  two  persons,  one  of  whom  sits 
on  the  top  of  the  frame,  where  he  pulls  the  tre;idles  and 
assists  in  making  the  various  clianges  wliich  must  he  made 
on  the  macliine  while  in  operation.  By  means  of  it  the 
workman  can  imitate  almost  any  pattern,  and  excel  parti- 
cularly in  crapes  and  flowered  satins,  and  damasks  for 
official  dresses.  In  China  everybody  wears  silks.  It  is  the 
prescribed  attire  of  high  officers:  soldiers  are  not  considered 
in  full  uniform  without  it.  The  finer  kinds  of  it  form  the 
ordinary  dresses  of  the  opulent,  while  the  poorest  manage 
to  deck  themselves  in  coarser  if  not  on  common,  at  least  on 
gala  days.  'J’he  embroidery  of  silk  is  carried  on  to  an 
amazing  extent,  the  perfecii  )n  to  wliich  it  has  been  1 rought 
creating  an  alnmst  unlimited  demand.  In  cotton  goods  the 
Chinese  migiit  have  been  supposed  to  excel,  but  for  the  won- 
derful inventions  which  in  other  countries  liave  so  rajiidly 
carried  that  manufacture  to  the  highest  perfwtion,  and 
produced  fabii-s.  which  both  for  quality  and  cheapness 
defy  all  comiietition.  Nankeen  continues  to  form  an  im- 
portant branch  of  domestic  manufacture.  Flax  is  not 
grown  in  China,  and  linen  seems  not  to  he  made.  The  only 
woollen  fahri  s are  felt  for  the  soles  of  shoes  and  winter 
hats,  and  a sort  of  rug  or  carpet.  The  porcelain  of  China 
has  been  famous  from  the  e;vrliest  periods.  The  manufac- 
ture of  the  fine.st  forms  of  it  being  long  known  to  the  Chi- 
nese alone,  gave  them  the  monopoly  of  the  world,  and 
though  in  elegance  of  shape  and  design  they  must  yield  the 
palm  to  Europe,  for  ()uality  of  material  and  rich  gorgeous 
coloring  they  still  hold  the  foremost  place.  The  manufac- 
ture of  glass  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Canton,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  art.s  which,  at  least  in  regard  to  its  finer  processes, 
the  Chinese  have  condescended  to  learn  from  Europeans, 
In  the  working  of  metals  the  Chinese  Inive  only  attained 
to  mediocrity.  Bells  and  tripods  are  occasionally  made  ot 
large  size  Imt  the  most  of  their  castings  are  compearatively 
small.  Wrought  iron  is  little  used  except  for  ruiiks,  screws 
hinges,  and  other  small  articles.  The  mehillic  products 
most  deserving  of  notice  are  gongs,  mirror.s.  statuettes  in 
copper  and  bronze,  and  various  kinds  of  carved,  chased,  and 
filigree  work,  both  in  gold  and  silver.  In  a gre;it  number 
of  minor  articles  the  workmanship  is  exquisite.  Fans,  card 
cases,  seals,  snuff-boxes,  combs,  counters,  che.ssmen  of 
wood,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell.  &c.,  exhibit  a 
finish  and  delicacy  which  no  other  workmen  in  the  world 
can  equal. 

Trade,  and  Chmmeree. — The  inland  trade  of  China,  aided 
by  the  unusual  fiicilities  which  it  derives  from  a system  of 
water  communication,  ramily’ng  like  network  over  all  its 
provinces,  is  of  incal.-ulable  magnitude.  Its  rhers  and 
canals  are  so  covered  with  junks  and  barges  and  swarms 
of  smaller  bna*s.  that  there  does  not  seem  mui  h exaggera- 
tion in  the  estimate  which  makes  the  tonnage  belonging  to 
the  Chinese  little  short  of  the  comliined  tonnage  of  all  other 
nations.  The  coasting  trade  is  small  in  comparison,  and  is 
much  impeded  not  merely  by  the  -dangers  of  navigation, 
along  a coast  fi'ei)uently  visited  by  storms  of  terrific  violence, 
but  by  hordes  of  pirates,  who  are  permitted  to  roam  about 
almost  with  impunity,  and  make  an  easy  prey  of  defence- 
less traders.  Of  the  coasting  trade  there  is  no  means  of 
forming  even  an  approximate  estimate,  but  according  to  a 
return  of  it  for  the  port  of  Foo-choo  alone  for  a year,  (two 
quarters  of  1845,  and  two  quarters  of  1846.)  1678  junks 
arrived  with  cargoes  valued  at  6ol.9C6?..  and  1281  junks 
departed  with  cargoes  valued  at  2.428.0;  2Z.  In  this  return 
the  largest  exports  in  value  are  timb-'r  and  paper:  the 
largest  imports,  sugar,  salt-fish,  and  perse.  Q'ill  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain,  the  trade  with  fordgners.  exclusive 
of  that  carried  on  by  the  mainland  chiefly  with  the  Bu.s- 
sians,  was  zealously  restricted  to  the  mouth  of  Canton 
River.  By  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  four  oth^r  ports  have 
been  thrown  open,  namely.  Amoy,  Foo-choo,  Ningpo, 
and  Shanghai.  By  this  arrangement  the  trade  has  been 
placed  on  a more  satisfactory  ibouug,  an  1 has  increased 
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cuusiderably,  thoutrh  not  at  all  to  the  extent  which  had 
been  anti<  ipated.  The  articles  which  China  can  furnish  for 
foreijrn  export  are  few,  consisting  < hiefly  of  tea  and  silk 
goods,  and  unless  the  demand  for  these  increase  and  enable 
the  Chinese  to  sell,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  can  pur- 
cha.se  more  largely.  The  fillowing  table  gives  the  total  value 
of  the  imports  and  exports  at  each  of  the  five  open  ports 
of  China,  in  British  and  foreign  vessels,  in  1844  and  1847  : 


POBT8. 

1844. 

In  British  Vessels. 

1 In  Foreign  Vessels. 

Imports. 

Rxports. 

' Imports. 

Exports. 

Canton 

£3,359,685 

£3,883,828 

£506,351 

£1,644,194 

A*i.ov 

F.io-choo 



SUaugbai 

501  ..335 

487.528 

Total 

£3,861,0.0 

£4,371,456 

1 506,351 

j£  1,644,194 

1847 

POBT3. 

In  British  Vessels. 

In  Foreign  Vessels. 

Imports. 

Kxports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Canton 1 

£2,0H.5.,5K1 

£3,406.4:0 

A nioy 

179,758 

7,138| 

£75,976 

£8,568 

Foo-choo 

Niiigpo 

11.786 

" 6231 

Sbaugbai 

898,228 

1,401. 194| 

iii'ool 

116,105 

Totat 

£3,175,353 

£ 4,815, 375j 

£186,977 

£124,673 

The  above  table  only  gives  the  legal  trade,  and.  of  cour.se, 
excludes  one  item,  which  in  amount  far  exceeds  that  of  all 
other  imports,  and  which,  though,  as  used,  is  not  only 
worthless,  but  noxious  and  demoralizing  in  the  extreme,  is 
paid  for  bv  the  Chine.se  in  hard  cash.  The  opium,  which 
ibi  ms  this  import,  is  cliietly  grown  in  British  India,  where 
the  Ka.st  India  Company  cultivate  it  as  a monopoly,  and 
sell  it  to  private  traders  with  the  full  knowledge  of  its 
having  been  grown  and  sold  to  be  smuggled  into  China! 
The  export  from  Calcutta  in  1845.  was  18.792  chests,  and 
from  Bombay  in  1843.  (the  latest  return.)  18.321  chests;  in 
all  37.1 13  chests,  valued  at  4,800.000/.  The  amount  continues 
to  increase,  and  the  value  is  about  five  millions.  The  prin- 
cipal imports  to  China  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
1''47,  were — cotton  manufactures?,  848.814/.;  cotton  yarn, 
164.2ii4/.:  linen  manufiictures,  9321/.;  woollen  manufac- 
tures. 390.437/.;  beer  and  ale.  9786/.;  iron  and  .steel.  15.768/.; 
glass.  7494/.  The  principal  exports  from  China  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  same  yesir  were — nankeens.  67.110  pieces: 
rhubarb,  148.936  pounds ; silk,  raw,  2 0!5  2f-8  pounds : silk, 
thrown.  5167  pounds;  silk,  manufactured,  namely — hand- 
kerchiefs. 19.005  pieces:  silks  and  crapes  in  pieces,  4435; 
crapes,  shawls,  and  handkerchiefs,  in  number  lt3.191  ; tea. 
55.355.590  pounds.  The  revenue  derived  from  tea  amounts 
to  about  6 000.000/.  annually,  nearly  sufficient  to  defray  the 
whole  expense  of  the  British  navy. 

The  following  table  exhil  its  the  value  of  the  principal 
exports  to  the  United  States,  for  three  years,  ending  1851: 


1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Silks 

$901,552 

$1,244,799 

1,526.049 

Raw  silk 

104,861 

198,649 

313,104 

Cliiiia  wares 

32,527 

21,188 

17,341 

Teas 

4,071.789 

4,585.7.0 

4,633,5.0 

29.' 24 

27.0  3 

Cassia 

73,607 

101.618 

96.715 

‘iotal 

$5,513,735 

$6,593,462 

$7,065,144 

Val,^e  of  produce  and  manufactured  goods  imported  from 
the  United  States,  for  three  years,  ending  1851: 


1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Spomiaceti  candles 

$1.-378 

$2,123 

$7,619 

Ginseng 

18..966 

122,916 

100..549 

Skins  Hiid  furs 

3,445 

9..V)0 

Tnliacco.  niHiiuraclnred 

2,111 

“ 844 

.3. .91 

Couoiis.  otdoniestic  niannrac. 

1,495.283 

1,203,997 

1,894.418 

Bei-r.  pork  liacon,  and  lard.. 

26.8.7 

28.6  8 

13.5:48 

Biscuit  and  ship-bread 

17..5.52 

27,6:12 

15,236 

Total 

$1,460,945 

$1,485,961 

$2,155,945 
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The  total  commerce  with  the  United  States  in  185-3,  com- 
prise.! imports  to  the  value  of  $3,736,992,  and  exports  to 
$10.57.3.710. 

The  total  export  of  tea  from  China,  and  the  total  con- 
sumption in  different  countries,  on  an  estimated  anuual 
average  of  five  years,  ending  1848,  is  as  follows  ; 


Pounds. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland S.OOO.OOC 

Briii.sh  America  and  West  Indies 2,600,000 

Au.stralasia.  Ca|)e  of  Good  Hope,  &c 2,700, OOC 

British  India,  Ac 2, ‘.00. 000 

United  States  of  North  America 1.1,000.000 

Russia 9,000  000 

France 550,000 

Hanse  Towns,  Ac 150,000 

Holland  and  its  colonies 1,200,(H)0 

Belgium 200,000 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 2.50,000 

Germany '. 500,000 

Spain  and  Portugal 100,000 

Italy 50,000 

South  America 500,000 

Other  places 5.50,000 

Total,  all  countries 41,550,000 


In  1849,  the  tea  exported  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  18.710.017  pounds:  in  1850,  21.747,800  pounds;  in  1851, 
28. ."06.712  pounds:  and  in  1852.  .35.3-38.721  pounds. 

During  the  year  1852,  102  British  vessels,  (tons,  32.700,) 
and  71  American,  (tons.  40.365,)  entered  the  various  Chinese 
ports.  Ihe  entire  tonnage  inwards  was  76,900,  of  which 
3835  (the  amount  of  tonnage  left  after  taking  out  the 
British  and  American)  was  nearly  equally  divided  between 
French.  Danish.  Hamburg,  Spanish,  Ilawaiau,  and  Dutch. 

Pe»pI/>,  Lavguege,  and  Ediginn. — I'he  Chinese  belong  to 
that  variety  of  the  human  race  which  has  been  called  Mon- 
golian, but  in  them,  its  harsher  features,  as  represented  in 
the  genuine  Tartars,  are  considerably  softened.  They  are 
generally  of  low  stature,  h.ave  small  hands  and  feet,  (the 
last  artificially  made  so  small  in  the  females  as  to  become 
a deformity.)  a dark  complexion,  much  modified  by  the 
degree  of  its  exposure  to  the  open  air,  a wide  forehead, 
black  hair,  eyes  and  e3'ebrows  obliquely  turned  upwards  at 
the  outer  extremities.  In  thickness  of  lips,  flattened  no.se, 
and  expanded  nostril,  they  bear  a considerable  resemldance 
to  the  negro.  In  bodily  strength  they  are  far  inferior  to 
Kuropeans.  but  superior  to  most  Asiatics — their  great  assi- 
duity and  patient  endurance  of  fatigue  making  them  highly 
prized  as  laborers  throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago.  'The 
finest  physical  specimens  of  the  race  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
coolies  or  porters  of  Canton.  In  their  moral  qualities  there 
is  much  that  is  amiable.  They  are  strongly  attached  to 
their  hemes,  hold  age  in  respect,  toil  hard  for  the  support 
of  their  families,  and  in  the  interior,  where  the  worst  kind 
of  foreign  intercourse  has  not  debased  them,  exhil  it  an 
unsophisticated  simplicity  of  manners  which  recalls  the  age 
of  the  patriarchs.  In  the  great  mass,  the.se  qualities  are 
counterbalanced  or  rather  supplanted  by  numerous  vices — 
treachery,  lying  and  nameless  abominations. 

3Tie  Chinese  tongue  is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient 
spoken,  and.  with  the  exception  of  the  Hebrew,  the  most 
ancient  written  language. 

The  art  of  making  paper  is  said  to  have  been  known  in 
the  first  century,  and  pi  inting  fiom  wooden  blocks  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century,  hundreds  of  years  before  these 
valuable  arts  were  reinvented  in  Europe;  and  in  the  books 
which  have  continued  .since  to  appear  in  great  number.s. are 
to  be  found  treatises  on  almost  all  subjects — science,  his- 
tory, geography,  belles-lettres,  and  poetry — embodying  a 
literature  of  no  mean  description.  If  learning  in  China 
equal  that  of  Eui  ope  in  any  re.spect.  it  is  in  the  degree  of 
encouragement  which  it  receives — literary  eminence  being 
the  sure  avenue  to  the  highest  honors  and  offices  of  the 
state,  and  hence  “ the  literati  are  the  gentry,  the  magis- 
trates, the  governors,  the  negotiators,  the  ministers  of 
China.”  With  such  rewards  to  stimulate  industry  and 
tempt  ambition,  we  need  hardly  say,  that  among  the  more 
comfortable  classe.s,  education  of  the  kind  which  promises 
to  be  best  rewarded  is  almost  universal.  For  the  lower 
classes  also,  every  village  throughout  the  empire  has  it.s 
school,  but  the  subjects  tiiught  are  of  the  most  elementary 
description,  and  attendance  is  not  so  general  as  was  at  one 
tiuie  supp(  .sed.  In  cities  perhaps  half  the  males  receive 
some  instruction;  in  the  villages  not  more  than  one  in 
twenty  can  read. 

Judging  by  the  multitude  of  temples  and  jos.s-houses  seen 
in  every  quarter,  and  the  endless  number  of  ritual  acts  jier- 
formed  on  high  festivals  and  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life,  the  Chinese  appear  to  be  a most  religious,  people.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  feeling  seldom  goes  dee]>ei 
than  the  external  act.  and  that  veneration,  when  actually 
paid,  instead  of  ascending  to  a supreme  being,  stops  short 
at  inferior  agencies  of  fabulous  origin,  and  not  unfrequently 
fails  to  find  a higher  object  than  the  emperor.  The  religion 
of  the  state,  if  it  may  be  .so  called,  is  that  founded  byKhamg- 
Foo-Tseu,  (called  in  Latin  Cw/mc/ n.s.jalmut  .530  ii.  o A kind 
of  sacerdotal  college,  at  I’cking,  regulates  its  observance:  but 
among  many  of  its  members,  and  generally  among  thr  uppw 
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claM»es.  skepticism  is  said  to  be  in  fashion.  Boodhism  is  jrene- 
rally  professed  in  several  provinces,  and  Tanisni,  a kind  of  de- 
mon worship  prevalent  ainonji  the  Motifiolians,  though  now 
decayed.  ,)nce  counted  vast  numbers  of  votaries.  Attempts  to 
introduce  Christianity  vvere  made  by  the  Nestorians  as  early 
as  the  sixth  century,  but  the  celebiity  of  the  .Jesuit  mis- 
pi(.iis  has  thrown  all  others  into  the  shade.  The  number  of 
their  converts  is  still  nominally  fjreat,  and  1 ears  stroiift  tes- 
timony to  their  subtle  policy  and  unwearied  zeal.  Various 
Protestant  bodies  carry  on  missionary  operations  in  China, 
but  their  labors  have  hitherto  been  attended  with  indiffer- 
ent success.  I5ut  a new  era  would  seem  to  be  apprr aching. 
The  young  Emperor  of  China,  who  succeeded  his  father  at 
his  death,  in  February.  1860,  published  a decree  in  the 
month  of  June  of  the  same  year,  permitting  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  Chri.stian  religion  throughout  his  dominions. 
The  emperor  is  stated  to  have  been  educated  by  a Christian 
lady,  in  whom  the  late  emperor  placed  unbounded  confi- 
dence. 

Government,  Laws,  Army  and  Navy,  tCr.-^This  is  an  un- 
mingled despotism.  The  emperor  unites  in  his  person  the 
attributes  of  supreme  magistrate  and  sovereign  pontiff,  and 
as  “ Heaven’s  Son,”  is  to  Heaven  alone  acciiuntable.  His  prin- 
cipal ministers,  four  in  number,  form  the  interior  council 
chamber,  and  beneath  them  are  a number  of  assessors,  who 
constitute  the  principal  council  of  state.  The  government 
business  is  distributed  among  six  boards,  having  cognizance 
respectively  of  all  civil  offices  of  revenue,  of  rates  and  cere- 
monies, of  military  affairs,  of  crime,  and  of  public  works. 
There  is,  besides,  an  office  of  censors.  40  or  50  in  number, 
who  go  out  into  the  empire  as  imperial  inspectors,  and  are 
privileged  to  make  any  remonstrance  to  the  emperor  with- 
out endangering  their  lives.  The  provinces,  either  singly 
or  by  two.s.are  under  a governor  and  sub-governor,  and  each 
province  has  also  a chief  criminal  judge  and  a treasurer. 
Particular  magistrates,  estimated  at  14,000.  preside  over  par- 
ticular districts  and  citie.s,  and,  instead  of  being  permanent, 
aj-e  changed  about  once  in  three  years.  The  chief  protec- 
tion of  the  people  is  in  a body  of  laws,  called  Ta-Tsing-Lioch- 
Lee,  (Ta-Tsing-Liuh-Li,)  that  is,  statutes  and  re.scripts  of  the 
great  pure  dynasty,  which  are  held  in  high  regard,  and 
agreeably'  to  which,  with  occasional  violations,  all  public 
functions  are  distrharged.  The  military  force  of  China  has 
been  estimated  at  more  than  1,000  000,  liut  those  receiving 
pay  do  not  exceed  700,000.  The  navy  consists  of  two  fleets — 
one  for  rivers,  and  another  for  the  sea.  The  war  junks  are 
Urge  and  showy,  but  miserably  equipped,  and  so  far  from 
being  able  to  cope  with  a retrular  enemy,  are  not  able  to 
'.dear  their  own  seas  of  pirates.  The  river  fleet  has  1036 
ships.  0500  men;  and  the  war  fleet  918  ships,  98,421  men  ; 
together,  107,921  men.  The  largest  guns  do  not  exceed  a 
12  pounder,  and  are  so  fixed  on  wooden  carriages  that  they 
cjcn  neither  be  elevated  nor  depressed.  The  revenue  of  the 
empire,  derived  from  Cvistoms.  excise,  and  more  especially 
from  a land  and  house  or  workshop  tax.  is  payable  partly 
in  sycee  silver  and  partly  in  grain,  and  amouuts  to  about 
25  millions  sterling. 

Hidory,  d-c. — The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  China.  The  name  Se'rica  (Gr.  'n  ’ZepiKT})  was 
vagU(;ly  applied  to  a region  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
Asia,  famous  as  the  native  country  of  the  silk-worm  ; hence 
Sericus  came  to  signify  ‘'silken.”  The  Serica  of  Ptolemy 
corresponds  lo  the  north-western  porti-tn  of  China  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Thibet  and  Chinese  Tartary.  The  names 
both  of  Chi\.\,  (T.sina  or  Tchina.)  and  Cath.w,  (originally 
Khifai,  Ke-tP.)  are  unknown  to  the  Chinese.  Tsina  is  said 
to  have  been,  before  the  Christian  era,  the  name  of  a south- 
western province  or  kingdom  of  that  vast  country;  and 
from  being  the  only  portion  known  to  the  people  of  Hither 
and  Farther  India,  was  employed  by  them  as  an  appellation 
for  the  whole  empire.  Cathay  or  Kiiitai  is  derived  from 
the  Khitans,  who  occupied  the  northern  portions  of  the 
empire  at  the  period  of  the  Mongol  invasion.  This  appella- 
tion was  introduced  into  Europe  by  Marco  Polo,  and  is  still 
u.s<‘d  by  the  Russians  to  designate  China.  (See  “ Chine, 
par  M.G.  Pauthikk.”  Paris.  1839.) 

'I'he  early  history  of  the  Chinese  is  shrouded  in  fable,  b\it 
It  is  certain  that  civilization  had  advanced  much  among 
them  when  it  was  only  dawning  on  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Their  earliest  existing  records  consist  of  the  compilations 
of  Kho()ng-Foo-Tseu,or  Confucius.  550  n.  c.,  from  which  period 
they  descend  In  an  unbroken  series  to  the  present  day.  Un- 
der their  earliest  dynasty  they  attained  considerable  pro.s- 
perity.  and  tempted  the  rapacity  of  the  Tartars,  as  a protec- 
tion against  whose  incursions  the  great  wall  was  built  by 
Tsin-.'"hee-Hwang-Tee,  the  f)Under  ( f the  dynasty  of  Tsin. 
Ti,  i work,  perhaps  the  most  stujiendous  monument  of 
hut  an  industry  (U’er  exhibited  to  the  world,  was  begun 
about  211  li.  and  finished  at  out  204  n.  c.,  sevei  al  millions 
of  men  having  been  occupied  at  once  in  its  construction. 
TJiis  wall  is  about  1500  miles  in  length,  from  20  to  25  feet 
nigh.  ai  t so  thick  that  six  horsemen  can  ride  abn  ast  on  the 
summit.  Towers  are  placed  along  its  whole  extent,  at  twice 
the  distau  'e  an  arrow  can  be  shot,  so  that  every  pai  t of  the 
may  V'tt  within  the  reach  of  the  archers  stationed  in  the 
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towers.  In  one  instance,  the  wall  is  carried  over  the  top  af 
a mountain  one  mile  (5225  Fiench  fleti  in  hei  ht.  It  is.  U 
many  parts,  built  in  ihe  most  sut  stanti.al  manner.  osjas-i.-iMy 
towards  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  extends  1 y a masslvo 
levee  into  the  sea.  In  Hiis  poition  the  woikmen  w^iv  rev 
quired.  it  is  .said,  under  penalty  of  death  to  tit  the  stoi'cs  .sr. 
exactly  that  a nail  could  nowhere  be  inserted  I e' w,  en  the 
joints.  In  some  parts,  however,  the  wall  is  composed  of 
earth  only.*  It  is  estimated  that  the  materials  ernjiloy»*d  in 
this  immense  fnrliti(  ation  would  be  sufficient  for  con.'-trncl 
ing  a wall  six  feet  high  and  two  feet  thick,  twice  round  th( 
world.  (Pauthieh,  Chine,  jtp.  10,  11.) 

About  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  empire  was  di 
vided  into  three  states,  and  continued  so  till  a.  d.  5‘5.  when 
it  became  united  under  one  ruler,  'three  centuries  later, 
the  right  to  the  throne  was  disputed,  and  civil  war  raged 
till  an  adju.stment  took  place  by  the  estallishment  of  the 
Tsoong  dynasty  under  Trritsoo.  a.  n.  960.  Under  this  dynasty 
great  progress  was  made  in  literatuiv  and  art.  New  inn  ad.*! 
of  the  Tartars  now  pi-ess,d  the  Chinese  so  hard  that  they 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Mongols,  w ho  treed  them  fi  rm  ttn  ir 
oppressors,  but  gave  thenr  a new  master  in  Ihe  celel  rated 
Kublai  Khan,  who  founded  the  Mongol  dyira.^ty.  and  re- 
moved the  capital  from  .Nartkitig  to  Peking.  Ilis  triirth  de- 
scendant was  dr  iven  from  the  throne,  aird  a native  dynasty, 
called  Ming,  again  succeeded  in  1366.  in  the  person  of 
Hoongwoo.  A h ng  period  of  peace  ensued,  but  was  broken 
in  1618.  when  the  Mantchoos,  a mixed  Tar-tar  and  .Mongol 
race,  gained  the  asceitdeiicy.  aitd.  after  a war  of  27  years, 
established  the  existing  'Tartar  dynasty  in  the  person  of 
Shunchy.  Accor-dirtg  to  the  Chinese,  thtir  dynasties.  26  in 
nuntber,  embr-ace  a period  of  about  5000  years  dur  irtg  w hich 
236  sover-eigns  have  held  the  thr-mie.  The  earliest  authentic 
accounts  of  China,  published  in  Europe,  are  those  of  Marco 
Polo,  who  visited  the  country  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
'The  first  British  intercour.«e  was  attempted  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1596,  but  the  vessel  sent  did  not  reach  its  des- 
tination. A trade  was  subseiiuently  established  by  the  bast 
India  Contpany,  but  no  dir-ect  intercourse  between  the  go- 
vernments took  place  till  the  embassy  of  Lord  'Macartney, 
in  1792.  A second  emlassy.  in  1816,  by  Lor-d  Amherst,  re- 
turned without  any  satisfactory  result.  In  1841,  theBrilish. 
on  being  refused  redress  for  injuries,  partly  alleged  and 
partly  real,  proceeded  to  hostilities:  and.  having  defeated 
ever-y  force  opposed  to  them,  were  preparing  to  lay  siege  to 
Nanking,  when  the  Chinese,  found  it  necessary  to  sue  for 
peace.  In  conseriuence  of  it,  China  has  virtually  been 
thrown  open  to  the  intercourse  of  other  nations.— — Adj. 
and  irrhab.  Chinese,  chi  neez/.  arid  Cathav'vn.  (poetical;', 
(Fr.  Chinois.  shee'nw^/;  Sp.  Chino,  chee'no;  Ger.  adj.  Chine- 
SISCH.  Ke-n4'zish.  inhab.  Chinese,  Ke-n:iQ.eh.) 

CHTNG'FOBD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

CIIING-IIAI.  chiiig'-hP.  a .seaport  town  of  Chin  ’.  province 
of  Che-Kiang.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  leading  to.  and  9 
miles  N.E.  of  Ning-po.  It  is  surrounded  by  a wall  20  feet 
high,  and  is  3 miles  in  circumference,  with  extensive  suburbs. 
It  has  two  batteries  on  the  river-side,  and  a strong  citadel  on 
a precipitous  cliff  250  feet  high.  In  October.  1841,  in  the 
vicinity,  the  Chinese  were  signally  defeated  by  the  Briti-h. 

CHING-HAI.  a town  of  the  Corea,  on  its  S.  coast,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  llan-Kiang  Kiver. 

CIIING-KIANG,  ching'-ke-ingf.  a city  of  China,  35  miles 
N.E.  ef  Yun-nan,  on  the  bank  of  a lake. 

CHING-KIANG-FOO,  ching'-ke-SngMbo',  written  also 
TCIl  ANG-KI ANG,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Kiang-.soo, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-t.se-Kiang,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Imperial  Canal,  in  lat..32°  17' N..  Ion.  119°  25' E.  It 
is  advantageously  situated  for  trade,  and  surrounded  by  a 
lofty  and  solid  w-all  4 miles  in  circumference,  with  hills  of 
considerable  height  beyond.  Extensive  suburbs  stretch 
along  the  canal ; and  the  bustle  and  activity  ex hil  ited  on 
the  waters  afford  a striking  evidence  of  the  industry  of  the 
natives,  and  of  the  commercial  importance  of  the  city.  It 
forms,  indeed,  the  key  of  the  empire,  as  the  blockade  of  the 
river  and  canal  at  this  spot  would,  in  a great  measirre.  pre- 
vent all  communication  between  the  N.  and  S.  The  lity  is 
strongly  fortified;  but.  in  1842,  it  was  taken  by  the  British 
aftev  a determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Mantchoo 
garri.son. 

CIIIN  G-KTNG.  a province  of  Mongolia.  See  Leaotong. 

CIIINGLEPUT,  ching'gle-pQt'.  or  THE  JAGIllBE.  jl- 
gheer'.  a maritime  district  of  British  India,  pr-esidenev  of  Ma- 
dras, and  immediately  sur  rounding  that  city  and  itsdisti  icts, 
having  E.  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  other  sides  the  Arcot 
districts.  Area.  3020  square  miles.  Pop.  583,462.  The  sur- 
face is  low,  with  scattered  hills:  principal  river-,  the  Palaut-. 
'The  Pulicat  Lake  and  other  lagoons  skirt  the  coast.  'The  soil 
is  generally  poor.  'The  principal  towns  are  Chingleput  and 
Conjeveram. 

* .\ccordiiig  to  the  statement  of  a mrs.sionary,  (P.  Geubii.i.on,) 
w-ho  tiiniself  saw  and  examined  the  structure,  some  piirtiuns  of 
the  Great  Wall  are  faced  on  both  sides  by  tw  o walls  about  one 
foot  attd  a half  thick,  (the  lower  part  of  which  is  composed  of 
hewn  stone,  the  upper  part  of  brick,)  the  intermediate  spacfl 
being  filled  with  earth. 
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CITTNO  LKPUT,  (anc.  Singalaprtfa.)  a town  of  India,  capi- 
tal of  Ihe  abjve  district,  in  a valley,  neat  a fine  artificial 
take,  .'til  miles  S.  W.  of  Madras,  and  having  a large  and  strong 
tfihidel. 

OIIlXO-TE,  or  TCinXG-TK-FOU,  ching'-M'foo^  a city  of 
China,  province  of  Pe-chee-lee, capital  of  a department,  110 
miles  .X..N'.K.  of  Peking,  beyond  the  Great  Wall.  Near  it  is 
the  celebrated  imperial  palace.  Zhkhol.  zha-hoP,  (othttrwi.se 
written  Gkhol,  Jehol,  and  Zheho,)  the  summer  residence 
of  the  emperor. 

CIII  XG-Tl  II.  or  TCIIINO-TING.  See  Ching-te. 

cm  XG'-TI.X(P,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Pe-chee-lee, 155 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking. 

cm  .\G'-T O.X'  a city  of  China,  in  Se-chuen  ; lat.  30°  40'  N., 
Ion.  Ut4°  E.  It  is  populous,  adorned  with  fine  edifices,  in- 
tersected by  canals,  and  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
It  was  formeriy  an  imperial  re.«idence,and  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  China,  but  was  ruined  by  the  Tartars  in  1046. 

CmXG-TOO-FOO  or  TCHIXG-TOU-FOU.  ching'too'foo^  a 
citv  ofdiiiia,  capital  of  Se-chuen;  lat.30°50' N.;  Ion  104°20'E. 

CIIINGU.  SeeXiNGU. 

cm XI  or  CIIIXEE,  che-neef.  a large  village  of  Sinde,  30 
miles  .X.W.  of  Sehwan.  and  at  an  elevation  of  10.000  feet. 

CmX  INDIA-,  chin  itPde-a.  a name  given  to  the  region 
between  China  and  flindostan,  comprehending  the  Burman 
and  .\namese  Euipires,  Laos.  Siam,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca.  It  is  often  called  the  Peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges.  Little  is  known  of  these  countries,  and  their  po- 
litical divisions  and  boundaries  are  very  uncertain. 

Adi  and  inhab,  Chix  iNonN.  chtn  iiiMe-an. 

CIIIXI.XI  ,jr  rillXKAXEE,  chinVnee',  a town  and  palace 
of  India.  See  Cri.wn.VMNEE. 

CmXMv.^PIX.  a post-office  of  Duplin  co..  North  Carolina. 

cm  X LEY.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

C m X X A X E E.  See  Ch  \ nd  \ n N er. 

ClllXXlBEE,  a post-office  of  Talladega  co.,  Alabama,  75 
miles  X.  by  E.  of  Montgomery. 

CmNfXOCK;.  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CmXXOCIv,  MIDDLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Somerset. 

cm  X NOCK.  1V1:ST.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

^mX^XOB.  a parish  of  Emrland.  co.  of  Oxford. 

CirrNOrSaud  rH/NO.  SeeCiiiN.\. 

cm  X NON.  shee'n<^^'«'.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Indre-et-Loiie.  on  the  VieTine.  ‘25  miles  S.W.  of  Tours.  Pop. 
48.59.  Henry  11.  of  England  died  here  in  1189.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Charles  VII..  King  of  France,  when  the  Engli<h 
occupied  Paris,  and  has  the  ruins  of  the  castle  in  which  Joan 
of  Arc  presented  herself  to  him.  Rabelais  was  born  here 
in  1 l^'S. 

rui  NOOK  or  CHINOOK  CITY.  See  CrtRXOOK  City. 

CniNR.AY\\P.\T.\M'.  a town  of  India,  in  the  Deccan, 
Mysore  dominions,  40  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Seringapatam. 

Cm.NSJiyUA,  a town  of  British  India,  in  Bengal,  on  the 
Ganges.  20  miles  X.  of  Calcutta.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Dutch,  but  was  latterly  ceded  to  the  British.  It  has  (juite 
a Dufi-h  appeai-ance.  is  dull,  and  its  commerce  is  now  insig- 
nificant. The  principal  edifices  are  the  government-house 
and  a fortified  factory. 

cm  \ V.  shee'uee^  a town  of  Belgium,  in  Luxembourg, on 
the  Semoy.  8 miles  .S.S.M'.of  Xeufehateau.  Pop.  lo84  partly 
employed  in  manuficturing  iron  wares.  It  was  formerly  of 
mu  -h  more  conse  (Uence. 

CmX-V.WG,  a city  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  See  Mookden. 

CHli)  (3r  KlIIO.  an  island  of  .\siatic  Turkey.  See  Scio. 

CHI  IBIiE.  che-ob'bi,  a town  of  Chin.-i,  province  of  Fo- 
kien,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Amoy,  lat.  21°  35'  .N..  Ion.  117°  55'  E., 
on  a cim-iidcrable  river,  which  bears  different  names,  accord- 
inr  to  the  district  through  which  it  Hows.  Here  it  is  : '.00 
yards  wide,  and  navigable  at  high  water  for  junks  of  about 
4 Id  tons.  The  to-wn  is  large.  h:is  a custom  house  and  cita- 
del. and  along  the  river  are  numerous  f n-tifications.  It  is  a 
great  emporium  of  common  chinaware,  and  a considerable 
nunibei-of  the  inhabitants  ;ire  employed  in  the  fisheries, 
and  i 1 the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
18  villages  in  the  vi.  inity,  one  of  whi  -h  cont  iitis  a body  of 
Roman  Catholics,  umler  the  superintendence  of  a Spanish 
pri  -st.  The  district  of  Leungkey.  in  which  the  bnvn  is  situ- 
ated is  fa  iietl  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mulbei-ry-tree  and 
the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  Pop.  of  Chiobbe,  estimated  at 
3oO  Olio. 

cm  I'iGTA.  ke-od'jd,  (anc.  F'S^-a  Chfdia.)  r\.  fortified  sea- 
poi  I town  of  Xorthern  It.-ily,  15  miles  ,S.  of  Venice,  on  an 
island  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Venetian  Lagoon. 
Pop.  -26.667.  It  is  about  2 miles  in  (-i?-i-umferen<-e.  founded, 
like  Amsterd.'im.on  pile.s.  well  built,  and  connected  with  the 
m, unbind  by  a stone  laiilge  of  13ar(-hes.  It  has  a fine  main 
street  lined  with  porticos,  a cathedral,  various  charitable 
institutions,  and  a harbor  protected  by  two  foi-ts  and  several 
Oatteri  -s.  It  has  hi  .h  S(-hools.  important  salt-works,  yards 
for  ship-building,  fisheries,  and  .a  tr.ide  with  the  iuterior  by 
the  Breuta.  .Adige.  Po.  and  various  canals. 

CHI  >8  or  cm 0.  See  S(-io. 

CHIPIC.VNI,  che-pe-k.d'nee.  a mountain  peak  of  the 
Andes,  near  the  boundarv  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  lat.  17°  43' 
S.,  Ion.  69°  47'  W.  Height,  19,740  feet. 
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CIIIPIONA.  che-pe-o^nl.  a markebtown  of  Spain,  22  milee 
N.N.W.  of  Cadiz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadabiuivir.  Pop 
1559. 

CIITPOIAN’S  POINT,  a post-office  Addison  co.,  Vermont 

CIIIPOLA  (che-po'la)  RIVER  in  Henry  co.,  Alabama,  en 
ters  Florida,  and  unites  with  the  Appalachicola  iuFianklir 
county,  after  a S.  course  of  150  miles. 

CIliPPAWA,  a town  of  Canada.  See  Chippewa. 

CIIIPPEXIIAM,  chip'nQm.  a parliamentary  and  mnni'i- 
pal  borough,  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  on 
the  Avon,  here  crossed  by  a fine  bridge  of  22  arches,  and  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  22  miles  E.  of  Bri.stol.  Pop.  of 
parli:imentary  borough,  in  1851,  6283.  It  has  a spacious 
church,  partly  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  a free  school  and 
other  charities,  with  a union  work-house,  and  literary  insti 
tution.  Its  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  have  declined, 
but  the  retail  tiade  is  thriving  and  the  markets  are  large. 
The  borough  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

cm  PPEXII.AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

CHIPPEWA,  chiptpe-wd.  a river  of  Ohio,  rises  in  a small 
lake  of  the  same  name,  in  Medina  county,  and  joins  the  Tus- 
carawas River,  about  12  miles  N,N.W.  of  Massillon. 

CHIPPEWA,  a small  river  of  Michigan,  enters  Pine 
River  in  Midland  county. 

CHIPPEWA,  a river  of  AVisconsin,  (the  Ojibway  or  Ojih- 
he.ioay  of  the  Indians.)  ri.'-es  near  the  N.  boundary  of  the 
state,  and  flowing  near  ly  south-westward  through  Chippewa 
county,  enters  the  Mississippi  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin.  85 
miles  below  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Its  whole  length  probably 
exceeds  ‘200  miles;  and  it  is  about  5(  0 yards  wide  at  its 
mouth.  Its  banks  are  bordered  by  large  forests  of  pine. 

CIII  PPEW.A,  a county  of  Michigan,  forms  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  upper  peninsula,  border  ing  on  Lakes  Supe- 
rior and  Ilui-on,  and  separated  from  Canada  AVe-t  by  the 
river  St.  Mai-y.  It  is  drained  by  the  Tequamenon  and  Mo- 
nistic River  s.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  partly  covered 
with  nine  forests.  'The  underlying  i-ocks  are  limestone  and 
Potsdam  sandstone.  Capital,  Saut  St.  Marie.  Poj).  160.‘3. 

CHIPPEWA,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  AVisconsin, 
coiitains  about  4300  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Chippewa  River,  and  drained  by  many  large  attluents  of 
that  river.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  mostly  occupied 
forests  of  pine  and  other  trees.  The  principal  rock  is  sand- 
stone. Formed  in  1845.  Capital,  Chippewa  Falls.  Pop.  1895. 

CHI  PPEW.A,  a small  village  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CHIPPEWA,  a township  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  769. 

CHIPPEAVA,  a post-office  of  Newcastle  co.,  Delaware. 

CHIPPEVV  A,  a village  of  Pontotoc  co..  Mississijipi. 

CHIPPEWA  a post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co., 
Ohio,  on  Cliipiiewa  River,  100  miles  X .E.  of  Columbus.  Pop 
of  township  *2497. 

cm  PPEAV'A,  a village  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Tip 
pecanoe  River.  30  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Loganspnrt. 

CHIPPEAV.A,  a village  of  Madison  co..  Illinois,  on  the 
Mi.ssissippi  River.  60  miles  AV.  by  S.  of  A'andalia. 

cm  PI’EAV.A.  a village  and  port  of  entry  of  Canada  AA'est, 
co.  of  Well.-ind.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chijipewa  River 
with  the  Niagara,  above  the  Falls,  and  60  miles  8.E.  of  To- 
ronto. It  contains  8 stores,  a printing  office,  an  insurance 
agency,  and  an  extensive  steam-engine  manufactory,  con- 
nected with  which  is  one  of  the  largest  stove  manufactories 
in  the  proviiice.  The  imports  for  l.'-5o  amounted  to  $318.15-2, 
of  whi.  h .$316,204  were  from  the  United  States;  the  value 
of  exports  was  only  $7528.  all  of  which  were  to  the  United 
States.  Chippewa  is  memoiable  as  being  the  scene  of  a de- 
cisive victory  gained  July  4,  1814,  by  the  Americans,  1900 
in  number,  commanded  by  General  Brown,  over  the  Bri- 
tish. 2100  strong,  commanded  by  Generals  Riall  and  Drum- 
mond. Pop.  about  1200. 

CHIPPEWA  CITY,  a posUvillage  of  Chippewa  co.,  AVis- 
consin. 

CHIPPEAV.A  FALLS,  a post-vilL-ige,  capital  of  Chippewa 
co..  Wisconsin,  on  Chippewa  River,  about  1S5  miles  .N.W.  of 
Madison.  It  has  extensive  water-power  with  mills.  Pop 
in  1860.  753. 

CHIPI’EAVAY  or  CHIPPEAV.A  INDIANS,  written  also 
OJIBBEAVAY.  a numerous  tribe,  formerly  inhabiting  AVi.s- 
consin,  but  now  removed  to  the  X.  part  of  .Minnesota. 

CHI  PPEAV.AV.AX  FORT,  chip-pe-wV-an.  Brilish  North 
America,  is  a commercial  post  in  the  Chippeway  territory 
at  the  AV.  end  of  Lake  Athabasca.  Lat.  58°  -40'  N.,  Ion 
111°  20'  AV. 

CHIPPEAVAYAN  ATOUXTAINS.  See  Rocky  AIouxt.aixs. 

CHIP'Pl.NG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

CHIPPING.  NORTON,  OXGAR.  and  SUDBURY,  towns  of 
England.  See  Norton,  Ong.^r.  kc. 

CHI  P'PING-WAR'DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North 
ampton. 

CHI P'ST.ABLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CHI  P'STE.AD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

CHIPW.AXMC,  a creek  of  Fulton  eo.,  Indiana,  flows  Into 
Tippecanoe  River. 

CHItiUI.MULA  DE  LA  SIERRA,  che-kee-moofl^  d.-l  ll 
se-SiJul,  a town  of  Central  America,  state,  and  85  mi'.uB 
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E.N.K  of  fiuatemala,  capital  of  a depart, merit,  with  a larjre 
chun.'li,  and  a fountain  in  the  pr  ncipal  siiuare.  Pop.  fiOOl). 
Maize  is  extensively  raised  in  its,  vicinity,  and  it  is  a place 
of  active  trade. 

CIIIQUI.MULA,  ISTHMUS  OF.  Centr.al  America,  in  Ion. 
89°  \V..  comprehending  about  70  miles  of  coast,  on  the 
Caril  bean  Sea,  between  the  mouth  of  the  l!io  Motagu.-i  and 
the  innermost  corner  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  distance 
across  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  here  150  miles. 
Greatest  elevation  of  the  land,  2000  feet. 

CIIIQUITOS.  che-kee'toce,  a territory  of  Bolivia,  depart- 
ment of  Santa  Cruz,  between  hit.  15°  and  17°  S..  and  firm- 
ing the  middle  part  of  the  great  longitudinal  jilain  which 
extends  N.  and  S.  of  the  ea.stern  base  of  the  Andes.  Surtace 
low  and  level,  and  containing  large  lakes  and  swamps;  the 
counlry  uncultivated  and  partially  uninhabited. 

CHlikAC,  shee'rik',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Lo- 
*^re.  on  the  Bioulone,  11  miles  AV.  of  Mende. 

CHI  K.\Z  or  SHIRAZ,  a city  of  Persia.  See  Sheeraz. 

CHIR/BUKY  or  CHER/BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co  of 
Salop. 

CHIRCARI,  ch§r-k,Vree,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  Bundel- 
cund.  I'i  miles  E.  of  Jhansi. 

CHIREXS.  shee'rSNo/.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Isfere.  18  miles  N..\'.\V.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  20;i0. 

CHI  R'GdXG^  a town  of  Ilindostan,  Buudelcund,  16  miles 
N.E.  of  .Ihansi. 

CHIRIQUI,  che-re-kee',  a river,  lagoon,  and  archipelago 
of  Central  America,  state  of  Costa  Rica,  department  of 
Veragua.  The  river,  after  a northward  course,  enters  the 
lagoon,  which  is  separated  from  the  Caribbea!i  Sea  by  the 
Chiri.|ui  .Archipelago,  hat.  90°  N..  Ion.  82°  30'  W.  The  Chi- 
riii  li  lagoon  is  a spacious  bay  with  three  entrances,  and 
c.ipalile  of  containing  ships  of  the  largest  cla.s.s.  It  extends 
along  the  coast  about  90  miles,  and  from  40  to  50  miles  inland. 

CHIRK,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh,  on  the 
Ellesmere  Canal.  4^  miles  S.  of  Rhuabon.  Pop.  1611.  partly 
employed  in  coal-mines  and  lime-works.  The  village  is 
large  and  thriving.  The  vicinity  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery.  Chirk  Castle,  the  ancient  mansion  of  the 
Myddleton  family,  is  said  to  command  views  into  17  coun- 
ties. N.  of  the  village  the  Dee  is  crossed  by  Telfer's  magni- 
ficent aqueduct  for  the  Ellesmere  Canal — an  iron  trough 
710  feet  in  length,  supported  on  10  arches,  raising  it  70  feet 
above  the  river. 

CHIRN'.SIDE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick. 

CHllURA,  a village  of  Cossyah  country,  Farther  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal.  30  miles  N.AV.  of  Sylhet.  Elevation, 
1000  feet.  About  1 mile  northward  is  the  convalesceut  sta- 
tion. Cherrapoon.jee. 

CHIRRIPO,  cheeR-Ree'po.  a volcano  and  river  of  Central 
America,  state  of  Costa  Rica.  The  firmer  is  abmt  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Cartago;  and  from  its  N.  flank  the  river  flows  to 
join  the  Barbilla,  and  form  the  Matina  River. 

CHIR'TJN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land. parifl  of  Tynemouth,  on  tlie  Tyne.  1 mile  W.S.W.  of 
North  Slneld.s.  Pop.  4360,  mostly  employed  in  collieries. 

CHI  SAGO,  che-«aw'go,  a county  iuthe  E.  part  of  .Minnesota, 
bordering  on  AVi.scousin.  contains  an  area  of  about  420s(iuare 
miles.  The  St  Croix  forms  its  eastern  boundary;  it  is  also 
drained  by  Sun  Rise  Creek,  and  contains  several  small  lakes. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  and  partly  covered  witli  forests  of 
pine.  Lumber  is  the  principal  production.  Capital,  Tay- 
lors  'alls.  Poj).  1743. 

C I II S E 1 JI  A.M  PTON,  chiz'pl-hamptton,  a parish  of  England, 
JO.  of  Oxford. 

CHISELIIURST,  chi.s'el-hrst,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent.  11  miles  S.E.  of  London.  The  celebrated  antiquary, 
William  Camden,  died  in  1623  at  Camden  Place,  in  the 
vicioitv.  now  the  property  of  Earl  Camden. 

ClII.'^'ll.ALI,.  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

CIIISMI.ALL.  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

CIIISLEB  tllOUGH,  chiz'el-bur-rtih,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Somerset. 

CII ISLEI)  ).V.  chizM-don.  a parish  of  En>gland,  co.  of  AVilts. 

CHIS'LET.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CHIS'WEIG/S  ISL.AND,  a group  of  desert  isles,  near  the 
S.  coast  of  Russian  America:  lat.  59°  30'  N.,  Ion.  149°  2'  W. 

CII  I8WICK,  chi/.'ik,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex, 
on  the  ThaTiies,  7?  miles  W.S.tV.  of  St.  PauP.s.  liOn  on. 
Chiswi -k  House,  a villa  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  an 
elegant  maTision,  in  which  both  Fox  and  Canning  breathed 
their  last.  The  parish  contains  other  handsome  villas,  and 
the  gar.lens  of  the  horticultural  society.  In  the  church  are 
manv  interesting  monuments,  and  Hogarth  lies  buried  in 
the  church-yard. 

(41 1 THU  RS 1’,  chit'urst.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

Clirri.  keetfee,  (anc.  Cit/ium,)  a.  maritime  village  of  the 
iiland  of  Cyprus,  on  its  S.  coast,  near  Cape  Chiti,  and  3 
miles  S.  W.  of  Larnica.  It  has  various  remains  of  antiijuity. 
The  .'tci"  /“DO  was  born  here  about  B.  c.  362. 

Clirri/)NGb  a town  of  Nepanl.  20  miles  S.W.  of  Khat- 
mandoo.  It  is  well  built,  .and  is  the  chief  town  of  a district. 

ClIIT'ORiy,  a town  of  India,  capital  of  the  rajahship.  and 
70  miles  N.E.  of  Odeypoor. 


CHIT'RAL',  or  LITTLE  CASH'GAB',  a country  of  North- 
west India,  consisting  of  the  Kooticr  valley,  on  the  S.  slojis 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  lying  between  lat.  35° 4.5'  and  3f>°25'  S.. 
Ion.  7 1°  20'  and  73°  10'  E.  Length  100  miles;  breadth,  trom 
15  to  20  miles. 

CIirniAL.  a town  of  Northwestern  Indi.a.  In  lat.  36°  11' 
N.,  Ion.  71°  59'  E.  Pop.  between  3000  and  4060,  mostly 
Mohammedans,  with  si  me  Hitidoos. 

Clirr'T.AGGNGb  a district  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  beyond  the  Br:ihm:ipootra,  between  lat.  21°  and 
23°  N..  and  Ion.  91°  .38' and  93°  E.  Length  from  N.  to  5.. 
120  miles:  greatest  breadth.  50  miles.  It  has  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  on  the  W.  Esti^iated  area.  .3000  .si)uaiemiles  i’o], 
1.000  000. (?)  The  Mohammedan  inhabit.aiits  are  to  tie  Ilin 
doos  .as  3 to  2.  (''hittagong  was  ceded  to  ibe  British  in  1760. 

CIiriTAI,  chittti',  one  of  tlie  Laccadive  Islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  155  miles  S.W.  from  .Mangalore.  Lat.  11°  40' 
N..  Ion.  72°  42'  E. 

CHITTAPETb  a town,  and  f Tmerly  an  important  fortress, 
of  British  India.  75  miles  S.W.  of  .M.adras.  district  of  South 
Arcot.  It  was  for  several  centuries  Ciipital  of  the  firincijKility 
of  Odeypoor.  and  celebrated  for  its  strength  and  riches. 

CHri"'rELDRO(  :G',  (anc.  the  ‘’Sfnitted  cas- 

tle.”) a town  and  fortress  of  Southern  Ilindostati.  dominion.s 
of  My.sore,  128  miles  .N.N.W.  of  Seringapatam.  'I’he  fort, 
garrisoned  by  British  troops,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
mo.st  remarkable  in  Inditi;  the  town,  at  its  base,  is  enclosed 
by  walls,  and  has  a spacious  main  street.  Near  it  are  some 
curious  artificial  caverns. 

Clirr'l’EN A.NtOO.  a po.st-vill.ige  of  Sullivan  township, 
.Madison  co..  New  York  on  Chitteiiango  Creek.  2 miles  S. 
of  the  Central  b.ailroad,  and  14  .'niles  E.  of  Syracuse.  It  is 
% of  a mile  south  of  the  Erie  Canal.  It  contai  ns  .3  chiin  he.s, 
a bank,  1 woollen  factory  and  manufactories  of  water-lime. 
Pop.  about  1200. 

CHri’TENA.NGO  CREEK,  of  New  York,  ri.ses  in  Madison 
CO.,  flows  in  a N.N.IV.  course,  and  enters  Oneida  Lake  on  the 
bound.arv  between  Madison  and  Onondaga  counties. 

CHlT'i’EN  ANGO  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Madi.son  co..  New 
York. 

CHITTENDEN,  chit/ten-den,  a county  in  the  N.IV.  part 
of  Vermont,  has  an  area  of  about  517  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W,  by  Lake  Champlain,  and  i.s  drained 
principally  by  the  Lamoille  and  Onion  Rivers,  which  afford 
valuable  water-power,  'i  he  surface  near  the  lake  is  level, 
but  in  the  E.  part  it  is  rough  and  mountainous.  'The  soil  i.'i 
generally  fertile.  'Th-e  Vermont  Central  Railroad  traverses  the 
county.  and  that  contiecting  the  above  line  with  the  Rutland 
and  Burlington  Railroad  iiartly  intersects  it.  Pop.  28.171. 

CIHT'i’EXDEN,  a township  of  Rutland  co.,  Vermont, 
situated  among  the  Green  Mountains,  40  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Montpelier.  Poj).  763. 

CIiriTLEIlAMPTON,  chit'tel  hamp'ton,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land.  co.  of  Devon. 

CIHTTO  B.AYOU,  chiUto  bl'oo.  a small  stream  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana,  ri.-es  in  the  foimer  state,  and.  flowing 
south-eastward  into  Louisiana,  enters  Pearl  River  at  *ho 
S.E.  extremity  of  IVashington  parish. 

CIIIT'T  K)IP,  a town  of  British  India,  80  miles  W,  of 
Madras,  district  of  North  Arcot. 

ClUT'TRA,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
110,.miles  N.N.M'.  of  Calcutta. 

CIirr'rbOOL  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal. 211  miles  N.W.  of  Calcidta. 

CHI  UR  A,  ke-oo?rl.  a village  of  Lombardy,  7 miles  E.  of 
Sondrio.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda.  Pop.  2560. 

CHIUS.A,  a town  of  the  'ryml.  See  Klvi’sen. 

CHIUS.4.  La,  la  ke-oiy.s.I.  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Piedmont,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Coni  on  the  Pesio.  Pop.  5800. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  manufactories  of  silk  fabrics  and 
gl.iss  wares. 

CHI  USA.  La,  a vilbage  of  Italy,  18  miles  AV.N.'W.  of 
Turin,  on  the  Dora  Ripaira.  with  an  hospice  for  travellers, 
formerly  a rich  abbey  of  the  Benedictines,  recently  cho.sen 
as  the  place  of  sepulture  for  the  royal  family  of  Sardinia. 

Cl n USA,  L.a,  a towm  of  Sicily,  intendancy,  and  30  miles 
S.S.bV.  of  Palermo.  Pop  6000. 

CHI  USA,  La,  a defile  of  .Northern  Italy,  10  miles  N.IV.  of 
Verona,  through  which  pa.ss  the  Adige  River  and  one  of  the 
great  routes  between  Italy  and  the  'i’yrol. 

CH1USA.no.  ke-oo-sdbio,  a market-town  of  Naple.s,  16  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  2140. 

CHIUSI,  ke-oo'.see.  fane.  Clnfsmm^)  a city  of  Central  Italy, 
Tuscany,  province,  and  ;i7  miles  S.E.  of  Sienna.  Pop.  in  1844, 
1602.  It  has  highly  interesting  mu.seums  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quities. with  a cathedral,  and  several  convents:  near  it  are 
many  sepulchral  remains  ofClu.'iium,  one  of  the  most  fumous 
of  the  amient  capitals  of  Etruria. 

CHIUSI.  liAKE  OF.  in  It.aly,  1 mile  E.  of  the  above  city, 
forms  a portion  of  the  'I’uscan  frontier  on  the  e.ast.  It  is  4 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S..  by  1 mile  in  breadth,  and  Tra- 
versed by  the  river 'I'uscan-Chi.m.a.  Its  banks  are  marshy, 

CIIIVA,  chee'vd.  a town  of  Sp.ain,  18  miles  W.  of  Valencia. 
Pop.  3.)54.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  has  remains  of  a castle 
and  Roman  walls. 
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OmVASSO,  ke-Tds'so,  a small  city  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Piedmont,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Turin,  in  a fertile  plain,  on  the 
P-i.  Pop.  7841.  It  was  formerly  strongly  fortilied.  and  con- 
sideied  the  key  of  Piedmont,  hut  it  is  now  only  enclosed  by 
a siiifile  wall.  It  has  a handsome  church,  5 convents,  and 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  castles  of  the  Counts  of  Mont- 
ferrat.  It  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Ereuch,  October 
18,  h'-OO. 

CHI  V'ELSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CH  K LOV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  SiiKLov. 

CHLUMETZ  or  CIIhU.Mr.CZ,  Kloo'm^ts,  a town  of  Bohe- 
mia, on  the  Zydlina,  46  miles  E.N.E  of  Prague.  Pop.  in 
1843,  2969.  It  has  manutiictures  ^’cotton  goods,  and  the 
seignorial  castle  of  Karlskrom.  Two  villages  in  the  circles 
of  Beraun  and  Budweis.  have  the  same  name. 

CILMIELMK  or  KH.MIELMK,  Kme-6Puik,  a town  of 
Russian  Poland,  government  of  Podolia,  93  miles  N.E.  of 
Kamieniec. 

CllMlELNIK,  a town  of  Russian  Poland.  19  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Kielce.  Pop.  1800.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  of  the 
Tartars  over  the  Poles  in  1240. 

CHOASPES.  See  Kerah. 

CHOBANDO,  cho-b^uMo.  or  SEBANDO.  se-bin'do,  a town 
and  Chinese  military  post  of  Thibet,  ,230  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Lassa.  Lat.  30°  17'  N.,  Ion.  95°  40'  E.  Before  it,  runs  a 
narrow  but  deep  river.  There  are  two  Boodhist  convents 
here,  in  one  of  which  is  a printing  press,  which  furnishes 
sacred  books  to  ilie  temples  of  the  pru\iiice  of  Khan. 

CIIOBE,  a river  of  Africa.  See  Ngami. 

CH0B'II.\M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey, 

CHOC  or  CHOQCE  (shok)  BAY,  West  Indie.s,  on  the  N.W. 
OCatit  of  St.  Lucia,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands  in  bit.  14°  N. 

CIiaCCIIU'MA,  a village  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of 'Talla- 
hatchie co.,  Mi.ssissippi,  near  Y'allebusha  River, 

CHi)CH()LNA,  Ko-KoPnd,  a village  of  Hungary,  38  miles 
N.E.  of 'Trentschin,  on  the  VVaag,  with  mineral  springs  and 
baths. 

CIIOCO,  choHto,  a large  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  New  Gra- 
nada. extending  from  Point  Chiiambiia  on  the  N.,  to  Point 
Guascama  on  the  S. 

CHOCO,  a bay  of  Central  America,  forming  the  southern- 
most part  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  The  Atrato  falls  into  it. 

CllOCO,  cho-kc/a  province  of  New  Granada,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  province  of  Darien,  and  W.  of  Anlii> 
auia.  It  is  traver.sed  by  the  we.sternmn.st  branch  of  the 
Andes,  and  watered  by  the  San  Juan,  and  the  Atrato.  In 
1788,  a canal  is  said  to  have  been  dug  in  the  ravine  of  Ras- 
nadura.  which  united  these  two  l ivers,  and  established,  in 
the  rainy  .sea.'-oii,  a communication  between  the  two  seas. 

CHOCOLO/CHEE,  or  CHUCOLUC'CU  CREEK,  of  Alabama, 
rises  in  Benton  co.,  and  enters  the  Coosa  River  about  10 
miles  N.W.  of  Talladega. 

CHfVCONUT.  a post-township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. bordering  on  New  York,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Montrose. 

CHO'COYILLE.  a post-office  of  Sebastian  co.,  Arkansas. 

CHOC'TAW,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Alabania,  border- 
ing on  Mississippi,  has  an  area  of  about  8UU  square  miles. 
The  Touil  igbee  forms  its  eastern  lioundary.  The  surface  is 
hilly  or  undulating,  and  paitly  covered  with  pine  woods; 
the  .soil  in  .some  parts  is  fertile.  Formed  recently  out  of 
parts  of  Sumter  and  Washington  counties  and  named  from 
the  Choctaw  tribe  of  Indiana.  Caidtal,  Butler.  Pop.  13.877, 
of  whom  6783  were  free,  and  7094  slaves. 

CHOCTAW,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Mississippi, 
contains  about  990  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Big  Black  River.  The  surlace  is  nmlnlating.  and  partly 
covered  by  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  and  other  timber.  'The 
soil  is  fertile.  Capital.  Greensl.orough.  Pop,  15,722,  of 
whom  11,525  were  free,  and  4197  slaves. 

CHOC/TAW  A/GENCY,  a post-office  of  Oktibbeha  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

CHOCTAW  AGENCY,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  Nation, 
Arkan.sas. 

CHOC'TAW  BAYOU,  of  Grayson  co.,  Texas,  enters  the 
Real  River  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  county. 

CHOCT.\W  CORNER,  a post-otbee  of  Clarke  co.,  Alabama. 

CHOCTAW  11  A'lVCHEE  RIVER,  of  Alabama  and  Florida, 
rises  in  Barbour  co.  of  the  former  state,  and  tiows  south- 
westward  to  the  boundary;  thence  .southward  through 
Florida,  and  falls  into  the  E.  end  of  Choclawhatchee  Bay. 

CHOC'TAW  INDIANS,  a tribe  formerly  inhal  iting  the 
middle  portions  of  .Mississippi,  on  both  sides  of  the  Yazoo 
River;  but  arc  now  settled  in  the  Indian  'lerritory,  along 
the  southern  batiks  of  the  Ark.-insas  River.  They  have 
made  considerable  advancement  in  the  arts  of  civili/aiion, 
have  good  farms,  are  tolerably  well  skilled  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  are  governed  by  a written  constitution  and  laws. 
'The  Chickasiiws  inhabit  the  same  region,  and  are  repre- 
sented in  the  general  count  il  of  the  two  tribes.  'The  mem- 
bers receive  a certain  salary  per  diein,  and  1 usiness  is  con- 
ducted in  the  usual  forms  of  civili/.ed  society.  Few  of  the 
North  American  triltes  have  been  more  benefited  than  these 
by  the  labors  of  the  missionary. 

CIIOCZIM,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Ciiotyn. 

CHODZIESEN,  Kot'seetzeu,  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
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of  Posen,  47  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bromberg.  Pop.  3250,  engaged 
in  woollen  weaving.  It  has  a castle  and  4 churches. 

CllOES'TOE,  chotsto'.  a post-office  of  Uni;  n co.,  Georgia. 

CHOG'DA  H,  a town  of  Rriti.sh  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
on  the  Hot  gly  River.  30  miles  N.  of  Calcutta. 

CHOlSEUL,  shwi'zuP,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  one  of  the  Solomon  group,  E.  point,  in  lat.  7°  29'  S., 
Ion.  157°  55'  E. 

CHOlSEUL.  shwd'zuP,  a harbor  of  Madagascar,  on  tho  E. 
coast  of  the  island,  in  the  Bay  of  Antongil.  It  had  for- 
merly the  French  establishment  of  Louisburg. 

CliOlSY-EN-BRlE,  shwd'zee'dNO-bree,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Seine-et-Marne.  arrondissement,  and  6 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Coulommiers,  formerly  fortified.  Po]).  loll. 

CIlOlSY-SUR-Sf.INE,  shwd'zee/-suR-s.-\n,  or  LE  ROI.  leh 
rwd,  a town  of  France,  on  the  Seine,  and  on  the  Paris  and 
Orleans  Railway,  6 miles  S.  of  Paris.  Pop.  in  1852.  3271.  It 
has  extensive  manufiictures  of  glass  wares,  porcelain,  soap, 
morocco  leather,  and  chemical  products. 

CIIO'KEEGHUR',  a towu  of  lliudostan,  50  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Bhopaul. 

CHOKIER,  sho'ke-i/,  a village  of  Belgium,  6 miles  S.W. 
of  Liege,  with  a picturesque  old  castle  and  extensive  lime- 
works.  Pop.  451. 

CHOL/DER'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVilts. 

CHOLEECHEL.  cho-bi-ch^P,  or  CHUELECHUEL,  chwA- 
lA-chw^P,  a considerable  island  of  South  Auierica.  La  Plata, 
formed  by  the  Rio  Negro,  220  miles  N.AV'.  of  Carmen,  and 
afl'ording  good  pasturage. 

CHOLET  or  CllOLLE'T,  sho'lAt,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  Moine,  11  miles  S.S.l-i.  of 
Beaupreau.  Pop.  in  1852,  10  385.  It  is  w’ell  built,  and  has 
manufactures  of  fine  woolleu  and  mixed  cloths,  (the  ChulUes 
deriving  name  from  this  town,)  cloth  markets,  and  a brisk 
trade  in  cattle.  It  w.is  often  taken,  and  nearly  ruined  in  the 
wars  of  La  A endee,  1793-5. 

CHOL'LER'TUN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land. 

CHOLMONDELEY,  chum^ee,  a township  of  England,  co. 
of  Chester,  parish  of  Malpas,  7 miles  W.  of  Nantw  ich.  Its 
castle,  the  seat  of  the  Manjuis  of  Cholmondely,  contains  a 
valuable  library  and  collection  of  paintings. 

CHUL'SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

CHOLULA,  cho-loo'ld,  a decayed  town  of  the  Mexican 
Confederacy,  .state,  and  15  miles  AV.N.AA’.  of  La  Puebla.  It  is 
situated  on  the  table-land  of  Anahuac.  Elevation,  6912 
feet.  Pop.  10.600.  wholly  Indians.  Close  to  the  town  is  a 
pyramid  of  clay  and  bi  ick,  erected  by  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
177  feet  in  height,  measuring  1440  feet  on  each  side  at  its 
base,  ascended  by  120  steps,  and  surmounted  by  a chapel, 
erected  by  the  Spaniards.  Cortez,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  recorded  that  Cholula  (anc.  ChvruUccdl)  then  con- 
tained 20,000  houses,  besides  as  many  in  the  suburl  s,  and 
more  than  400  towers  of  temples.  A modern  tra\eller.  in 
1841,  stated — “The  temple  is  year  after  year  cruml  ling,  and 
of  the  race  that  worshipped  on  that  pyramid,  there  now  re- 
mains but  a few  Indians,  who  till  the  adjacent  fields,  and 
the  women,  who  throng  the  market-place  with  fruit  and 
flowers.” 

CllUMERAC,  sho'mA'rAk^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ardeche,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Privas.  Pop.  2650.  It  has  ma- 
nufactures of,  and  trade  in,  silk  goods, 

CIIONOS  or  KHONOS,  Ko'nos',  (anc.  afterwards 

ChdiiOR.)  a large  village  of  Asiatic  'Turkey,  about  60  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Ala-Shehr,  or  I’hiladelphia.  'This  place  derives  its 
interest  from  standing  on  the  site  of  Chonas.  chiefly  known 
for  being  the  birthplace  of  Nicetas,  the  Byzantine  historian. 

CIIONOS  (cho'noce)  ARCHl PI'-LAGO, an  island  group  off 
the  AV.  coast  of  Patagonia,  mostly  between  lat.  44°  and  46° 
S..  and  Ion.  74°  and  75°  AV.  Some  of  the  islatids  are  large, 
but  all.  except  a few  outlying  ones  westward,  are  bare,  and 
very  scantily  inhabited. 

CHOO-KIANG,  the  Chinese  name  for  Canton  River, 
whi(  h .see. 

CHOOMt*-IIOON,choomp'-hoon^  a maritime  town  of  Siam, 
on  a river  near  its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Sitim.  L:it.  11° 
N.;  Ion.  99°  -30'  E.  Pop.  8000.  Here  is  a stockaded  military 
fort.  Good  Gmber  abounds  in  the  vicinity, 

CIIOON'GA.  a village  of  Siude,  E.  of  the  Indus,  40  miles 
E.  of  Shikarpoor. 

CIIOUN'KA.  a village  of  Sinde,  E.  of  the  Indus,  40  miles 
S.E.  of  Khyerpoor. 

CHOO'RUU',  a town  of  Hindostan,  in  Rajpootana.  domi- 
nions and  loo  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bickaneer.  Exclu.sive  of 
suburbs,  it  is  about  IJ  miles  in  circumference,  and  hand- 
somely built  of  w hite  limestone. 

CHOPER.  See  Khoper. 

CHOPERSK,  NOVO,  or  NEAV.  See  Khopefsk. 

CHOP'PEEN,  a post-office  of  AV  ells  co..  Inaiana. 

CHOM’RAH,  a considerable  town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Boml'ay,  near  the  'Taptee,  150  miles  E.  of  Surat. 
Lilt.  21°  14'  N,;  Jon.  75°  23'  E. 

CHOWANK'  'AIA’ER,  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  rises  in 
Kent  co.  uf  the  fe  mer  state,  and  flows  south-westward  into 
Maryland.  Neat  the  southern  extremity  of  Talbot  co.,  it 
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spreads  out  Into  an  estuary  several  miles  wide,  and  nearly 
2i)  miles  ion, >5,  communicatiiiff  with  the  Chesapeake.  The 
whole  length  is  nearly  100  miles.  It  is  navifjahle  for  sloops 
to  the  mouth  of  Tuckahoe  Kiver,  about  50  miles. 

CIMK.VSSAN,  a province  of  Persia.  See  Khoras.san. 

ClIORtil'iS,  shoRzh,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
flautes-Alpes,  9 miles  K.  of  Gap.  It  has  slate  and  marble 
quarries.  This  was  the  Roman  Caturigm,  capital  of  the 
Oat.nrige.s.  Pop.  in  1852.  1891. 

CliJitILLOS,  cho-reePyoce,  a village  and  waterin<i-place 
?,'-Peru.  department,  and  10  miles  S.  of  Lima.  Though  it 
Is  wretchedly  built,  it  is  a good  deal  resorted  to  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Lima  in  summer.  Around  it  are  many  remains 
of  ancient  Peruvian  edifices. 

Cil  JRLKY.chor'lee.  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eiiirland, 
CO.  of  Lancaster,  on  the  Chor,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Yarrow,  and  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  9 miles 
S.S. E.  of  Preston,  with  which  town  and  with  Bolton  it  com- 
municates by  railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  12.684.  It  stands  on 
a rising  ground,  and  has  an  ancient  par  sh  church  in  the 
Norman  style,  a handsome  Gothic  church,  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic. chapel,  a small  grammar  school,  a town-hall,  and  a 
union  work-house,  with  numerous  mills  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  yarn,  muslins,  jaconets,  and  fancy  goods.  In 
its  vicinity  are  coal  and  lead  mines,  slate  and  stone  quarries. 

ClI  )RLEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  parish 
ofWihnslow.  Pop.  5Ul. 

ClI  IRLEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  parish 
oflYrenbury.  Pop.  18d. 

ClIUKLTON,  three  small  townships  of  England,  in  theco. 
of  Chester,  and  a chapelry  and  township  in  the  co.  of  Stafford. 

ClI  )RL'T0N-0N'-MED'L0CK,  a township  of  England,  co. 
of  Lancaster.  1 mile  S.  of  .Manchester,  of  which  city  it  is  a 
suburb.  Pop.  28. -TIG 

CH  )11L/TJ.V-with-H.YIPDY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster.  3^  miles  S.W.  of -Manchester. 

CIIIROLQLJE.  cho-roPkA,  a snowy  mountain  of  South 
America,  in  Bolivia.  Lat.  21°  28'  S.  Elevation,  according 
to  Dr.  Redhead.  16,548  feet  above  sea-level. 

CHOROS  (choh-oce)  ISLANDS,  three  small  islands  in  the 
Suut  h P.tcific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Chili.  'The  largest  is  in 
lat.  29°  17'  S.,  Ion.  71°  36'  W. 

CIIJROSTKoW,  Ko-rost/kov,  a town  of  .Austria,  in  Gali- 
cia, 30  miles  S.S.E.  of 'I'arnopol.  on  the  Teyna.  Pop.  2400. 

ClI JIlitEKA,  choR-Ri'rA.  a towm  of  South  .America,  New 
Cranada.  on  the  isthmus  and  15  miles  VV.S.VV.  of  Panama, 
near  the  head  of  the  river  Chorrei  a.  which  enters  the  Pacific 
by  a deep  mouth  10  miles  W.  of  Panama. 

Cl  I JRS. A.  See  Kars. 

CII  )RUK,  a town  of  .Asia  Minor.  See  Tchoruk. 

CIIORZELE,  KOR-zAflA.  a town  of  Poland,  province  of 
Plock,  16  juiles  N.  of  Przasnysz.  on  the  frontiers  of  Pru.ssia. 
Pop.  17n0.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  leather. 

CII  IS.AR.ASP,  Ko'-sA-rAsp'?,  a walled  town,  khanat.  and 
40  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Khiva.  It  has  two  castles,  of  which  the 
one  in  the  citadel  is  of  brick,  10  mosques,  and  a brick  college. 

CllGT.A,  choRA,  a town  of  Peru,  capital  of  a province  of  its 
own  name,  in  the  department  of  Libertad.  situated  among 
the  .Andes,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Marafion.  130  miles  N.  of 
Trujillo.  Pop.  of  the  province,  in  1850.  62.597. 

Cll JT'EESGIIUR/,  a large  district  of  British  India,  pro- 
vince of  Gundwana.  the  easternmost  possession  of  the  Nag- 
poor  -Mahrattas.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  260  miles.  It  is 
surrounded  by  woody  and  inaccessible  mountains;  in  the 
centre  it  is  open  and  level. 

CllG'iTEB.jiiZ.  KoPya-boRz',  or  KOTIEBOR.  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia. 19  miles  S.E.  of  Czaslau.  near  the  Dobrowa.  Pop.  2000. 

CllJ'iTESCIIAU.  KoCyA-shfiw',  a town  of  Bohemia,  10 
miles  S.VY.  of  IMlsen.  Pop.  1055.  It  had  formerly  a rich 
abbey,  founded  in  1200.  suppressed  in  1782. 

CIlOT^r.A,  several  villages  of  Siude,  on  the  route  between 
Sehwan  and  Larkhana. 

CII  JTUSITZ,  Ko/toiezits',  a town  of  Bohemia,  2^  miles  N. 
of  Czaslau.  Pop.  IdOO.  A battle  between  the  Prussians 
and  Austrians  was  fought  here  in  1742. 

CIIJTYN.  KIL/ITN  or  KII  )TINE,  Ko-teent.  and  CIIOC- 
ZIM,  Ko^chiin.  a strongly  fortified  town  of  Southern  Russia, 
province  of  Bessarabia,  on  the  Dniester,  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Kamieniec.  Pop.  formerly  amounting  to  20,000.  had  in  1838 
diminished  to  1690;  but  the  town  is  still  an  important  mili- 
tary post.  Till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  the 
nort  hernmost  fort  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  'The  Kussians 
here  defeated  the  'Turks  in  1739. 

CII  I'l'ZE.N,  Kottzen,  a town  of  Bohemia,  19  miles  E.  of 
Chrudim,  on  the  "Stille- Adler,  a.nd  on  the  railway  from 
Plague  to  Brlinn.  with  the  castle  of  Prince  Kinsky,  rebuilt 
In  1829.  Pop.  2000. 

CII  OUBAR.  SeeCHARBAR. 

CIIOUCIIUCK.  choo'chQkt,  a town  of  the  Punjab,  on  the 
R.’vee.  62  miles  S.W.  of  Lahore. 

ClIJUL.  chool,  a maritime  town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bombay,  formerly  of 
some  Imortance. 

CllGULESBURY,  chdlz^bgr-re,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Bucks. 
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CllGULESBURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouin 

CIIOU.M.AL.ARI,  a peak  of  the  Himalayas.  See  Shumalari 

CIDUKAGUR,  choo'ra-gur'.  a town  and  strong  lortressof 
British  India,  75  miles  S.E.  of  Ilosungabad, 

CII  ,'USTEK,  a city  of  Persia.  See  Siiooster. 

CII  lU'TEAU’S  (shoo'to/.O  STORE,  a little  village  of  Bates 
co..  .Missouri,  on  iMarmiton  Creek. 

CIIGUZ15.  shoo'zA',  or  CIIOUZE-SUR-LOIRE,  shoo'z.A'  stlv 
IwAk.  a town  of  France,  department  of*  ndre-et-Loire,  on  the 
Loire,  7 miles  .\.W.  of  Chinon.  Pop.  3852. 

CIUUZY,  shoo'zee',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Loir-et-Cher,  with  a station  on  the  Orleans  and  Tours  Rail 
way,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Bloi.s.  Pop.  1239. 

CHOW  or  CHOO  a Chinese  prefix.  See  Tcheoo. 

CIIOW.A.N,  cbo-wAiP,  a river  of  North  Carolina,  is  formed 
by  the  Meherrin  and  Nottoway  Rivers,  which  unite  a low 
miles  above  Winton.  in  llertf  ud  county.  'The  river  flows 
first  south  eastward  and  then  southward,  and  enters  Albe- 
marle Sound  at  the  W.  end.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops 
through  its  whole  extent,  about  50  miles. 

CHOWAN,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  the  W.  part  of  Albemarle  Sound,  has  an  area 
of  about  240  square  miles.  'The  Chowan  River  (navjeaMe 
for  steamboats;  forms  the  entire  AV.  boundary.  'I'he  suiface 
is  nearly  level  or  undulating;  and  the  soil  generally  pro- 
ductive. Chowan  county  was  one  of  the  original  precincts 
of  the  lords  proprietors  under  King  Charles  II.  'The  name 
was  derived  from  the  Chowanokes,  a tribe  of  Indians  who 
owned  the  soil.  Capital,  Edeiitou.  Pop.  6842,  of  whom  3129 
were  free,  and  .3713  slaves. 

ClIOWRY  ISLAND.  See  Nicobar  Isi.ands. 

CIIRAS'T,  KrAst,  a village  of  Bohemia,  6^  milf>s  S.E.  of 
Chrudim,  with  a summer  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Kbnig- 
gratz.  Pop.  1648, 

CIIHISOIALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

CHRIS'TBURG,  krisUlbfiRO.  a town  of  Western  Pru.s.sia, 
23  miles  N.E.  of  Marienwerder,  on  the  Sorge.  Pop.  26.30, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens.  It  has  distilleries, 
breweries,  and  tanneries. 

CIIKIS'TTOIUKCII.  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough. town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  on  the 
S.AV'.  border  of  the  New  Forest,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Avon  and  Stour,  about  I5  miles  above  their  mouth,  in 
Christchurch  Bay,  (English  Cliannel.)  near  the  railway  be- 
tween Southampton  and  Dorchester.  2n  miles  S.AV.  of  .'-outh- 
ainpton.  Pop. of  pai  liamentary  borough,  in  1851.  7475.  It  is 
a (juiet  town  with  little  trade,  and  named  from  its  fine  old 
church,  formerly  collegiate,  founded  early  in  Saxon  times 
but  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  AVil.iam  II.  Chiisfchurch  has 
some  small  manufactures  of  watch-springs  and  hosiery,  and 
a salmon  fishery.  It  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Near  it  are  some  Roman  earth  works:  and  on  Ilengist- 
bury  Hill,  a cliff  U miles  south-south-eastward,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a castle.  'The  phenomenon  of  a double  tide  every 
12  hours  occurs  at  Christchurch  Bay.  Chri-.-tchurch  is  the 
name  of  several  parishes  in  and  around  London. 

CIIRIS^TIAN,  a county  in  the  8.AV.  part  of  Kentucky, 
bordering  on  Tennes.see,  contains  700  .square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  .sources  of  Little  River  and  of  'Tradewater 
Creek.  'The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  level  and  ex- 
tremely fertile;  the  northern  part  is  occupied  by  hills  which 
produce  fine  timber,  and  contain  l ich  mines  of  coal  and  iron 
ore.  The  rock  which  underlies  the  county  is  a cavernous 
limestone.  Several  cases  here  occur  of  streams  which  enter 
subterranean  channels,  and  after  flowing  a few  miles, 
emerge  again  to  the  surface.  Formed  in  1796,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Colonel  William  Christian,  an  officer  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  Cajiital.  Hoi»kinsville.  Pop.  21,627,  of 
whom  11,676  were  free,  and  9951  slaves. 

CTIRTS'TTAN,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Illinois, 
has  an  area  of  675  square  miles.  The  Sangamon  River,  forms 
the  northern  boundary,  and  the  South  Fork  of  that  river 
flows  through  the  middle  of  the  county.  'The  surface  is 
generally  level,  or  slightly  undulating:  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Railroad.  Capital, 
Taylorsvilie  Poj)  10,492. 

CHRIS'TIAN,  a township  in  Independence  co,,  Arkansas, 
Pop  582. 

CIIRIS'TIANA,  kris-te-ah'na,  a river  of  Michigan  and  Ip 
diana,  rises  in  Cass  co.  of  the  former  state,  and  flows  into 
the  St.  .ToseplTs  River,  at  Elkhart  in  Indiana. 

CIIRIYTIANA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Lancaster  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  about 
20  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Lancaster,  has  an  active  traile,  and  con- 
tains an  iron  foundry  and  machine  shoi). 

CHRISTIANA,  a hundred  of  New  Castle  co.,  Delaware, 
Pop.  5613. 

CHRIS'TIAVA  or  CHRISTIANA  BRIDGE  a post-village 
in  New  Castle  co.,  Delaware,  on  Christiana  Creek,  about  10 
miles  S W.  of  M ilmington.  Pop.  4-12. 

CHRIS'TIAN  a post-village  ami  township  in  Dane  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  Koshkonong  Creek,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of 
Madison.  It  has  2 stores,  2 mills,  and  30  dwellings.  Pop 
of  township,  1424. 

CHRISTIANA  CREEK,  of  New  Castle  co.,  Delaware,  is 
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forroed  about  d miles  W.  of  Wi!iiiinjitnii,by  the  junction  of 
the  Christiana  Branch  with  the  Bed  Clay  and  White  Clay 
Creeks.  Flowing  eastward,  it  unites  with  the  Brandywine 
at  Wilmington,  and  enters  Delaware  Bay  2 miles  below. 
Vessels  re(|uiring  14  feet  of  water  ascend  to  the  city  just 
named.  This  creek  furnishes  abundant  water-power. 

CIIKISTIAXBUIK}.  Kris'te4n-liOCR(j',  a village  of  North 
Germany,  duchy,  and  IS.miles  N.  of  Oldenburg. 

CIIKISTIANIA,  kris-te  dhie-i.  the  capital  city  of  Norway, 
amt  of  Aggershuus,  most  picturesquely  situated  at  the 
head  of  Christiania  F’.ord,  in  lat.  59°  54'  1"  N..  Ion.  10°  45' 
E.  I’op.  26.141.  Temperature  of  the  year.  41°‘4;  winter. 
23°:  summer,  59°-9  Fah.  'I'he  town  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  pretty  well  built,  wholly  of  stone  or  brick:  the  adjacent 
ol  1 town,  Opslo,  and  other  suburbs,  are  mostly  constructed 
of  timber.  It  has  a cathedral,  several  other  churches,  a 
citadel,  one  of  the  chief  fortresses,  and  the  great  arsenal  of 
the  kingdom,  a royal  residence,  military  and  lun.atic  hospi- 
tals. a new  town-hall,  bank,  and  exchange,  2 theatres,  a 
university  founded  in  ISll.  having  usually  about  6C0  stu- 
dents, and  a library  of  130.000  volumes,  various  other 
public  schools,  museums,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and 
a botanic  garden.  The  few  manufactures  of  the  city  consist 
of  woollen  cloths,  iron  ware,  tobacco,  paper,  leather,  soap, 
spirits,  glass.  &c.  There  are  also  some  extensive  breweries. 
The  exports  are  principally  timber,  deal  planks,  and  iron. 
The  environs  of  the  city  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  ap- 
pi-oach  to  it  by  the  magnificent  fioi-d,  at  the  head  of  which 
it  is  situated,  exciting  the  admiration  of  all  vi.sitors.  The 
fiord  itself  is  frozen  for  upwards  of  two  months  of  the  year, 
from  about  20  miles  from  Christiania  to  the  sea,  and  the 
harbor  is  generally  locked  up  for  three  or  four  months. 

CIIIUS/TIAN-MAL'FOKD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts. 

CllKTSTIANOPLE,  kris'te-iin-o'p^l,  a maritime  town  of 
Sweden,  hen,  and  20  miles  E..\.F1.  of  Carlscrona,  on  Kalmar 
Sound.  It  was  formerly  fortified. 

t llitlSl'i  A.scA  U l'.  krishe-dns-dmt',  or  CHRISTIAN, 
kris'te-dn,  a birge  amt  or  district  of  Norway,  occupying  its 
centre,  between  lat.  tiU°  and  62°  N..  and  Ion.  S°  and  11°  E., 
encircled  by  the  amts  of  lledemarken.  'TroTidfijem,  Bergen, 
&c..  mid  traversed  by  the  Lougan  River.  Pop.  102  730. 

CIIKISTI ANSAND.  kristte-dn-sdnd',  a fortified  seaport 
town  of  Norway,  near  its  S.  extremity,  capital  of  a stift  of  the 
same  name,  on  a fiord  of  the  Skager-rack,  157  miles  S.Wb  of 
Christiania;  lat.  58°  8' N..  Ion.  8°  3'  E.  Pop.  8548.  It  is  re- 
gularly laid  out,  and  built  chiefly  of  wood.  Princi])al  edi- 
fices, the  citadel  Frede'-icksholm.  a Gothic  cathedral,  and  a 
cathedral  school.  A good  deal  of  ship-building  is  carried 
on;  it  has  an  export  trade,  especially  in  timber  and  lob- 
sters. The  harbor  is  deep,  and  well-sheltered,  and  is  de- 
fended by  sevei'al  battei'ies  and  by  the  fort  of  Christian- 
holm.  on  the  small  islands  of  Odderd.  at  the  entrance  to  the 
hai-bor.  Chinstiansand  is  the  residence  of  a bishop,  and  of 
the  Stiftsamtmand  or  governor  of  the  province.  It  was 
founded  in  1641  by  Chi-istian  IV.,  whose  name  it  beai-s.  and 
was  in  pos.session  of  the  British  for  a .short  time  in  1807, 
during  the  war  with  Denmark. 

CIIRISTI ANSBORG.  kris'te-3ns-boKG',  the  principal  Dan- 
ish fort  of  Africa,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  3 miles  E.  of  Fort  St. 
James.  See  .\CCR.\. 

CMRIStTlANSBURG.  a post-village,  capital  of  Montgo- 
mery CO.,  Virginia,  on  the  stage  route  from  Richmond  to 
Nashville,  and  on  the  A’irginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad, 
200  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  former.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1792.  and  contains  2 churches,  and  1 bank.  Pop.  in  1860, 
739. 

CIIRISTT.VNSBURG,  a posGvillage  of  Shelby  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 38  miles  E.  of  Louisville,  ami  half  a mile  from  the 
Louis\  ille  and  Frankfurt  Railroad,  contains  2chuiches.  .seve- 
ral stores.  1 .steam  mill,  and  1 woollen  factory. 

CM  R ISTl  A NSBURG,  a post-village  in  Champaign  co., 
Ohio,  about  55  tniles  W.  of  Columbus. 

CHRISTIANSBURG  or  CIIRISTIANBURG.  a post-office 
of  Brown  co..  Indiana.  54  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

CIIRIS'I'I ANSFELD,  krisRe-dn.s-fMd'.  a small  town  of 
Denmark,  duchy  Sleswick.  7^  miles  N.  of  Hadersleben. 
Pop.  709.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics. 
It  is  a colony  of  Moravian  Brothers,  founded  in  1773. 

ClIi’iISTI  A\S1I.\ VN,  krisRe-dns-hCwn',  a suburb  of  Co- 
PENM  which  see. 

Cil  R ISTI ANS-OE.  (Christian.s-de,)  krisRe-Sns-ti'eh.  a group 
of  islets  in  Denmark,  province  of  Seeland,  in  the  Baltic.  12 
miles  N.  of  the  island  of  Bornholm,  consisting  of  three 
rocks,  between  the  two  first  of  which  is  a secure  haven, 
used  as  a return  port  by  ships  of  war.  It  is  fortified,  de- 
fended by  strong  batteries,  and  has  a castle,  built  by 
Christian  IV.  in  1684.  u.sed  as  a state  prison.  On  Chris- 
tlins-iie  is  a revolving  light,  lat.  5.5°  19'  12"  N..  Ion. 15°  12'  E. 

CHRlsn'lANSTAD'  or  CIIR l.^Tl ANSTADT.  kris'te-an- 
stat.  (Sw.  Chrixtkwdud.  kris'tt^-fin-stdd' ) a fortified  town’of 
South  Sweden,  capita!  of  a ben  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
11  Ue,  near  the  Baltic.  265  miles  S.W.  of  Stockholm.  Pop. 
4500.  i.  is  well  built,  and  has  artillery  barracks,  and  manu- 
Gictures  of  gloves,  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  <fec. 
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CITRISTI.ANSTAD,  a lacn  or  district  of  Sweden,  near  it* 
S.  extremity,  mostly  enclosed  by  Ilalmstad,  Wexid.  Carls- 
crona. and  Malonoe.  Area,  2482  square  miles.  Pop.  189,627. 

CIIRIS'Tl ANSTAD'r.  kris4e-dn-stdtt*.  a small  tow'n  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Bober,  opposite 
Naumburg.  Pop.  870. 

CIIRIS'TIANSTED,  kri.sRe-in-stM',  a town  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  the  island  St.  Croix,  Danish  IVest  Indies.  Pop. 
.5350,  of  whom  1250  are  slaves.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  govei  noi 
general  of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  and  has  an  excellent 
port,  defended  by  Fort  Christiansvarn,  and  a battery.  'This 
is  the  chief  entrepot  of  commerce  with  Copenhagen : the 
town  has  a Danish  and  English  church,  and  a Danish  and 
English  bank. 

CIIRISTIANSUND,  kri.sRe-dn-soond',  a seaport  town  ot 
Norway.  85  miles  W.S.W.  of  Trondhjem,  amt  of  Romsdal. 
on  3 islands  in  the  Atlantic,  which  enclose  its  harbor.  Pop. 
4634.  It  has  an  active  trade  and  extensive  fisheries. 

CIIRISt'ITANSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Mecklenburg  co., 
Virginia,  about  75  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

CIIRISHTEVILLE.  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Rou- 
ville.  28  miles  S.E.  of  Montreal.  It  contains  several  .stores, 
saw  and  grist  mills,  hotels,  and  about  12U0  population. 

CIIRISTINEHAMN,  kris-teetne-hdm.  a tovn  of  Sweden, 
lacn,  and  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Carlstad,  on  the  Varn,  half  a 
mile  from  its  mouth  in  Lake  Wener.  Pop.  1800. 

CIIRlS'riNESTADT.  kris-teetneh-st^tt', a seaport  town  of 
Russia.  Finland,  lam,  and  55  miles  S.  of  Vasa,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Pop.  1500.  It  has  a good  harbor. 

CIIRISTIONYDD-KENRICK,  kris-te-on/iiH  k^u'rik,  a 
township  in  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

CTIRlS'TLF/rON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

CIIRISTAIAS  (kris'mass)  CATARACTS  are  in  the  river 
Berbice,  Briti.sh  Guiana;  lat.  4°  41'  45"  N.,  Ion.  57°  54' 
10"  W. 

CHRISTMAS  HARBOR.  Kerguelen  Land.  Indian  Ocean, 
is  in  lat.  49°  20'  S..  Ion.  69°  24'  E.,  where  there  is  a curi- 
ously arched  basaltic  rock. 

CHRISTMAS  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Pacific;  lat,  o' 
the  S.E.  point,  1°  41'  S..  Ion.  157°  30'  W.;  was  discovered  by 
Cook.  December  24,  1777.  and  is  about  60  miles  in  circuit. 

CHRIS'TMAS  ISL.AND.  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean; 
lat.  10°  31'  S..  Ion.  105°  34'  E. 

CHKIS'TMAS  SOUND,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  America, 
120  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Horn.  It  was  discovered  by  Cook 
in  1774. 

CHRIS'TCVIASVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Carroll 
CO..  Tennessee,  on  the  Obion  River,  120  miles  W.  of  Nash- 
ville. The  river  is  navigable  for  tiat-boats  up  to  this  poitit. 
The  village  is  situated  in  a rich  forming  dirtrict,  and  has  an 
active  trade.  It  contains  1 church,  5 stores,  and  1 tan- 
nery. 

CHRTStTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CHRIS/TOW.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CHRIS'l'Y’S  or  CHRISTIE’S  (kris'tez)  PR AIRIE.  a post- 
office  of  Clav  CO..  Indiana.  66  miles  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

CHRIS/TY’S  FORK,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co..  Kentm-ky. 

CHROMA,  krohmi  or  DUBROWNIK.  doo-brov'nik.  a 
small  fortified  Dalmatian  island  in  the  Adriatic,  off  Ragusa; 
lat,  42°  38'  N..  Ion.  18°  8'  2.3"  E. 

CHRONHCLE.  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co..  North  Carolina. 

CHRUDTM.  Kroo'dim.  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Chru- 
dimka.  an  affluent  of  the  Elbe.  62  miles  E.S.E.  of  Prague. 
Pop.  6107.  It  has  a fine  church,  a grammar  school,  and 
large  markets  for  horses. 

CHRYSOPOLIS.  See  Scutari. 

CHRYSORRUOAS.  See  Barr.apa 

CHRY.S6rON,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark,  in  the 
pari.sh  of  Cadder,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  tllasirow.  Pop.  555. 

CHRZANOW,  KzhS/nov.  a town  of  the  late  republic  of 
Cracow,  on  the  Chechlo,  27  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cracow.  Pop. 
4000.  mostly  Jews.  It  has  an  active  commerce. 

CHUAPA,  choo-itp3.  a river  of  Chili,  forming  the  S. 
boundary  line  of  the  province  of  Coquimbo.  and  sepai-ating 
it  from  Aconcagua.  It  rises  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  .Ande.s, 
and  foils  into  the  Pacific  after  a course  of  about  125  miles, 
in  lat,  31°  38'  S. 

CHU-CHOW.  See  ToHoo-TcriEOO. 

CHUCK'A'l'UCK.  a post-village  of  Nan  semond  co.,  Virginia, 
10  miles  N.  of  Suffolk,  the  county  seat. 

CIIIICK'Y  BEND,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co,  Tennessee 

CHUCUITO.  CHUCUYTO,  choo-kwee'to.  or  CIIUQI  ITO 
choo-keeffio.  a town  of  Bolivia,  capital  of  a province  of  its 
own  name,  in  the  department  of  Puno.  pleas:int!y  siluab’d 
on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake 'I’iticaca.  and  at  the  mouth  ol  a 
stream  of  water  flowing  from  the  Andes.  2o  miles  S.E  of 
Puno.  and  85  miles  E.  of  Are(iuipa.  It  contains  about  660u 
inhabitants, but  was  formerly  much  more  populous.  In  the 
province  are  mines  of  silver  and  gold:  splendid  specimen.'? 
of  the  remains  of  antiquity  have  al.so  been  found  here.  I’op. 
in  1850,  75.957. 

CHUDLEIGH.  chlidtlee.  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng 
land,  CO.  of  Devon,  9 miles  S.S  W.  of  Exeter.  Pop.  in  1851 
2401.  The  town,  on  an  acclivity  r *ar  tht  Teig-n.  has  been 
neatlv  rebuilt,  since  a tire  which  almost  entirely  destroyed 
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if  in  1807,  The  country  is  fitmous  for  cider  orchards.  Tn 
its  vicinity  is  UftbrooU,  ^the  superb  seat  of  Ivord  de  Clit- 
ford.)  sli.i'tit  remains  of  a f)rmer  palace  of  the  bishops  of 
bl.Keter.  and  remarkalile  limestone  rocks,  with  a cavern,  the 
reputed  haunt  of  the  “ l'i,\ies,”  or  Devonshire  fairies. 

CllUliLKCIIUKL.  See  Choleechel. 

CIIUENPKE.  chu'^n'pee^  a fortified  port  of  China,  on  an 
Island  opposite  Ty-cock-tow  point,  in  the  Canton  Kiver,  35 
miles  S.E.  of  Canton.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1841, 
when  a Chinese  squadron  of  war-junks  was  also  destroyed 
in  Anson's  Bay,  immediaUly  N. 

L'llUolA  \SEItAI.  chuo-fr4n-se-ri'.  a .small  river  of  Afghan- 
istan. rises  in  Ivafii’istati,  and  joins  the  Cabool  near  Jelalabad. 

CHUG ,\.sSEBAI.  a town  of  Atkhanistan.  on  the  above 
river.  80  miles  N.E.  of  Cabool.  Lat.  34°  55'  N.,  Ion.  70°  8'  E. 

CIIUKA,  chocVkd,  a castle  of  Bootan,  near  a river,  here 
crossed  by  a remarkable  chain  suspension-bridge.  Lat.  27° 
20'  i\..  Ion.  89°  27'  E. 

CHU-KI ANG.  a river  of  China.  See  Canton  Rivis,. 

ClIUL'DISTANf,  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Ears. 

CIIULAFI.XNE,  chooTa-fiun/?  a post-office  of  Randolph 
CO..  .Alabama. 

CHULAH  )tMA,  a thriving  village  of  Marshall  co.,  Mis- 
si.ssippi.  15  miles  S.VVk  of  Holly  Springs,  and  200  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Jackson,  is  situated  in  a wealthy  and  populous  neigh- 
borhood. It  contains  a tlourishing  academy  for  young 
ladies. 

CHULASfKY,  a post-office  of  Northumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CHULE.  choo^lci,  a .small  port  of  South  Peru,  department 
and  bO  miles  S.E.  of  Arecjuipa. 

CHULN  A.  chooPna.  (anc.  Crocnta,  ?)  an  islet  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  6 miles  N.W.  "of  Cape  Monza,  Beloochistan.  It  is  a 
conical  rock,  about  3 miles  in  circuit. 

CHULUMANl,  choo-loo-md'nee,  a town  of  Bolivia,  45 
miles  E.N.E.  of  La  Paz,  on  a head-stream  of  the  Beni. 

CHULUWAN,  choo-loo-vvdiP,  or  IIJLY  ISLAND,  an 
island  5 or  6 miles  long,  on  the  E.  coa.st  of  Africa;  Mo- 
zambi((ue  Channel,  lat.  20°  38'  S..  Ion.  34°  -53'  E. 

CHUM.ALaKI,  a mountain  of  Himalaya.  See  Shumalaree. 

CHU.M'B.A,  a town  in  the  Punjab,  on  the  Bavee,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hiuialayas,120  miles  N.E.  of  Lahore;  lat.  32°  22' N.. 
Ion.  75°  50'  E.  Pop.  about  50  )0.  It  is  built  of  wood,  is  the 
residence  of  a I’ajah,  and  was  formerly  an  important  place 
of  commerce. 

CHU.MBIVILCAS,  choom-be-veePkds.  a province  of  Peru, 
in  the  department  of  Cuzco.  Pop.  in  1850.  21.250. 

CHUM'BUL',  a river  of  India,  rises  in  the  Vindhyan 
Mountains.  Hows  mostly  N.E.,  and  joins  the  Jumna,  85 
miles  S.E.  of  Agra.  Total  course  estimated  at  500  miles. 
Affluents  the  Parbuttee  and  Sind.  'The  towns  Kotah  and 
Dholpoor  are  on  its  banks. 

CHUMIE,  chootmee,  a mountain  range  of  South  Africa. 
Cape  Colony,  between  the  parallels  of  32°  and  33°  S.,  and 
near  the  meridian  of  27°  E.,  in  which  basaltic  rock,  wood, 
and  grassy  slopes  are  curiously  intermingled. 

CHUMIE.  a river  flowing  from  the  above  range,  and  pur- 
suitig  a S.S.E.  course  to  the  Keiskamma. 

CHUMIE,  a Presbyterian  missionary  settlement  of  South 
Afric-a.  on  a tributary  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  12  miles 
N.E.  of  Fort  Beaufort. 

CIIUMLEIGH,  chum'lee,  a small  market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  DevoTi.  on  the  Dart,  21  miles  N.W.  of 
E.xeter.  Pop.  in  1851,  1711. 

CHUMOUEKEEL,  CHAMORERIL,  or  CIIUMURERI,  a 
lake  of  Central  Asia,  Ladak.  lat.  (N.  extremity)  32°59'N., 
Ion.  780  20' E.  Length  about  15  miles,  breadth  I5  miles. 
It  is  15.000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

CIIUM'PANEERt,  or  POWAGURIP.  a town  of  India, 
Gwalior  dominions, on  an  isolated  rock,  150  miles  W.S.W.of 
Oojein.  capital  of  a district  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of 
23.000/.,  which  is  now  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
British  force  in  the  Gwalior  territory. 

CHUM'PAWUTk  a town  of  North  Ilindo.stan,  and  the 
old  capihil  of  Kumaon,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Almora.  It  is 
buiit  of  stone,  and  has  some  curious  diminutive  Hindoo 
temples. 

CHUMURERI.  a lake  in  Central  Asia.  See  Chumorereel. 

CIIU'.N ARGUlU,  a town  and  fortress  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Ganges,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Be- 
nares. 'The  fort  stands  on  an  abrupt  rock  in  the  river,  E.  of 
which  is  the  town,  comprising  many  stone  houses. 

CHU.VCH  )S.  chooiPchoce.  a savage  race  of  Indians  in 
the  ,S.W.  part  of  Ecuador,  in  the  district  of  Jaen.  'They  have 
Iheir  chief  residence  in  Chisl.atizo,  27  miles  from  Pucara. 

CHU'N  ENUG/G  EE.  a post-office  of  Macon  co.,  Alabama, 

•I  I UNG  .A.M  AH.  See  Ch  a.ng  am  A. 

CM  U.VHvEYVlLLE,  a posUoffice  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Mis- 
^'flsippi. 

CM U.'i-K  HING.  See  Shun-khing. 

CHUN-.NING.  See  Siiun-mng. 

CHUN-'TE.  See  SiiUN-TE. 

UflUPA'”  "hoo-piU,  a river  of  Patagonia,  which,  after  a 
i.mg  E.  course  enters  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  14°  15' S.,  Ion. 
65°  W. 


CHUPEE  (chootpee)  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  S.E.  through 
Monroe  and  Bibb  counties,  and  enters  the  Ocmulgee  about 
9 miles  S.  of  Macon.  It  is  called  also  Tobesofka. 

CHUPG'AR AH,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  90  miles  N.N.E.  of  Nagpoor. 

CHUP/RAH.  a towm  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
capital  of  the  district  of  Sarun.  34  miles  W.N.W.  of  Patna 
Pop.  50,000.  It  extends  upwards  of  1 mile  alon,g  the.N.  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  and  has  many  large  residences,  mosques,  and 
pagodas,  with  a wide  main  street,  but  irregular  and  dirty. 
'The  British  military  and  civil  station  is  isolated. 

CmPQUA  TGN'CIIA  CREEK,  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Missis- 
sijipi.  flows  into  Oktibbeha  River. 

CH  UQU  EAPO,  choo-kA-d-po^  a river  of  Bolivia,  rises  in  the 
Andes  near  La  Paz.  flows  mostly  N..  and  may  be  considered 
the  head-stream  of  the  Beni  and  Aladeira  Rivers. 

CHUQUIBA.MBA.  choo-ke-bdiiPbd.  a town  of  South  Ame- 
rica. in  I’eru,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Arequipa.  In  the  vicinity  is 
a mountain  of  the  .«ame  name;  lat.  15°  50'  S.,  Ion.  72°  20'  W. 
Elevation,  21.000  feet 

CHUQUISACA.  choo-ke-sA/kd.  SUCRE,  soofl^rA.  or  LA 
PLA'TA.  Id  pld'td  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  situated  9343  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  on  a small  plateau  above  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  a small  affluent  of  the  Ca<  hima.vo:  lat.  19° 40  S..  Ion. 
65°  35' AV.  The  houses,  generally  of  two  stories,  are  well 
built,  and  have  usually  small  paved  courts,  with  a small 
stream  of  limpid  water  running  through  them  ; the  streets 
are  regular,  spacious,  and  clean.  The  principal  square  is 
adorned  with  an  elegant  fountain.  The  buildings  must  de- 
serving of  notice  are  the  Cathedral,  a magnificent  edifice,  in 
the  Moresque  style,  with  lofty  towers  and  an  immense  dome, 
the  President’s  Palace,  the  churches  of  San  Francisco  and 
San  Aliguel.  2 monasteries.  3 nunneries,  and  a theatre  re- 
cently constructed.  'The  principal  educational  estallish- 
ments  are  the  Seminary  of  St.  Christopher,  and  the  College 
of  Junin,  where  a good  education,  comprehending  Latin, 
mathematics,  plig.-'ics,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy,  can  be 
oljtained.  'There  is  also  an  endowment  called  Collegio  de  las 
Educandas,  where  poor  female  orphans  are  brought  up. 
Chuijuisaca  is  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice,  and  several  other  important  courts  and 
offices,  and  is  also  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  It  cannot  be 
said  to  have  either  manufactures  or  trade,  and  owes  all  its 
prosperity  to  its  being  the  capital.  The  great  body  of  the 
population  are  Indians,  who  are  very  singular  in  their  dress, 
and  speak  a language  called  Quichua.  Immense  treasures 
were  formerly  carried  across  the  river  at  this  point,  on  their 
w ay  4o  Cuzco,  the  town  of  the  Incas;  hence,  from  the  terius 
Choqup.  sura  c.  tiridge  of  2old”),  in  the  Qiiichna,  the  town 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  Po]).  in  1858, 23,979. 

CHUQUI8.ACA.  a department  of  Bolivia,  on  the  S.E  of 
the  great  table-lan'd.  comprehending  four  provinces,  viz 
Chmiuisaca.  Centi.  Tornine.  and  Yampardes. 

CHUQUl'TO.  a town  of  Bern.  See  Chucuito. 

CHUR,  chooRC?)  a mountain,  Ilindostan.  one  of  the  lofty 
peaks  of  Gurhwal.  near  the  sources  of  the  Jumna.  Its 
height  is  estimated  12,149  feet.  Lat.  30°  52'  N.,  Ion.  77°  28'  E. 

CHUR,  KooR,(Fr.  rtarc.  kwAn;  unc.  Cu^r  a or  Cana  IlJicb- 
tofruni, )the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Grisons.  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Upper  R hine.  Lat.  46°  50'  N.,  Ion.  9°  35'  E.  Mean 
temperature  of  the  year,  49°;  winter.  32°;  summer,  6-3°-7 
Fahrenheit.  Pop.  5300.  It  presents  much  curious  architec- 
ture. and  has  a cathedral  partly  of  the  eighth  century,  a 
bishop's  palace,  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  Protestant  can- 
tonal school  and  library,  with  some  manufactures  of  zinc 
w'ares,  cutting  tools,  and  an  active  transit  trade  with  Italy. 
'The  sculptor  Angelica  Kauffman  was  boim  here  in  1741. 

CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Assumption  co..  Louisiana. 

CH URCIP.A.AI.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

CHURCH  AS/TON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

CHURCH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Dorchester  co.,  Mary- 
land. about  50  miles  S.E.  of  Annapolis. 

CHURCH  DOWN,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

CHURCH  EA'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

CHURCH  GRES'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

CHURCH  GROA'E.  a post-office  of  Knox  co..  'Tennes.see. 

CHURCH  HILL,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

CHURCH  HILL,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CHURCH  II 1 LL.  2 chapelries  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

CHURCH  HILL,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vaida. 

CHURCH  HILL,  a post-village  of  Queen  Anne  co.,  liLary- 
land  about  45  miles  E.N.E.  of  Annapolis. 

CHURCH  HILL,  a po.st-office  of  Halifax  co.,  Virginia. 

CHURCH  HILL,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Hississipf  i. 

CHURCH  HILL,  a post-office  of  Christian  co.,  Kentucky. 

CHURCH  HILL,  a post-village  of  'Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  bS 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

CHURCH  HOLLOW',  a posUoffice  of  Chenango  co..  New 
York. 

CHURCH  IION/EYBOURN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
W'nrcester. 

CHURCH  HULAIE.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  »f  Chester. 

CHURCIPILL.  called  also  .MISSINNIPPI,  mis-sin-nip'pee, 
and  ENGLISH  RIVER,  a river  of  British  America,  rising  in 
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Lake  Metny,  lat.  51°  10'  N.,  Ion.  109°  30'  W..  first  flowing  S.E. 
through  fhe  lakes  Buffalo  and  La  Crosse,  then  turning  N.E., 
and  running  almost  due  K.  to  Nekson's  I-ake.  whence  it  flows 
in  a N.E  direction  through  two  considerable  lakes,  and  falls 
into  Hudson’s  Bay  after  a course  of  about  700  miles,  in  lat. 
54°  N,  It  traverses  a woody  region  and  is  full  of  rapids,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  navigable,  portages  being  formed  at  the 
most  difficult  rapids. 

CIIUBCII  KNlIWLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

CIlUBCil  LAND,  a po.st-office  of  Norfolk  co.,  Virginia. 

ClIUKCIl  LANGSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Leicester. 

CIIUKCII  LAW^'rON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Che.ster. 

ClIUKCIl  LENCII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

CIIUKCII  OAK/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

CIIUKCII  OVEK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

CIIUKCirS  STORE,  a post-office  of  Wilkes  co..  North 
Carolina. 

CIIUKCII,  STATES  OF.  See  Pontifical  States. 

CHURCH  STAUNt'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CHURCH  STOKE,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

CIIUKCII  STOWE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CIIUKCII  STRET'TON,  a parish  and  market-town  of 
England,  co.  of  Salop. 

CHU  KCH  TOWN,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lanca.ster. 

CHUKCH'TOWN,  or  BKUHEN/NY,  a parish  and  village 
of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork.  The  village  is  neatly 
built:  near  it  are  the  seats  of  Burton  and  Eymont,  giving 
the  titles  of  baron  and  earl  to  the  Percival  family. 

CIIUKCHTOWN,  or  RIIEBAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Kildare,  traversed  by  the  Grand  Canal. 

CHURCHTOWN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Westmeath. 

CHUKCIITOWN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Meath,  3 miles 
S.W.  of  Navan.  It  is  also  the  name  of  villages  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Wexford. 

CIIURCIHTOWN,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co..  New  York. 

CHURCHTOWN,  a small  village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CHUKCIITOWN,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 52  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

CIIU  KCII'VIEW',  a post-office  of  Middlesex  co.,  Virginia. 

CHUKCIPVILLE,  a post-village  of  .Monroe  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Buffalo  and  Koche.ster  Railroad,  15  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Rochester.  It  contains  3 or  4 churches,  and  .several  stores. 

CHUKCIIVILLE.  a post-village  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland, 
30  miles  N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

CHUKCIIVILLE,  a post-village  of  Augu.sta  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  turnpike  from  Staunton  to  Parkersburg.  128  miles 
N.W.  of  Richmond,  contains  2 churches,  2 stores,  and  2 
schools. 

CHURCIIVTLLE,  a small  village  in  Clarke  co.,  Mis.souri, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dcs  .Moines  River. 

CHUKCIIVILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
York,  25  miles  N,  of  Toronto.  It  contains  several  stores  and 
grist  mills.  Pop.  250. 

C1IUKK.\KEE,  chQr-k£[/ree.  a nijahship  of  India,  in  Bui- 
delcund.  tributary  to  the  British. 

CHURS'TON-FERHIERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

CHURn’ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

CHUKUBU8CO,  choo-roo-boos'ko.  a village  of  Mexico, 
situated  on  the  Kio  de  Churubusco.  the  banks  of  which 
have  been  elevated  and  planted  with  trees,  about  6 miles 
S.  of  the  capital.  It  contains  a massive  stone  convent. 
Churubusco.  and  a bridge  over  the  causeway  near  by,  were 
strongly  fortified  and  occupied  by  Santa  Anna  in  1847,  to 
intercept  the  Ameriian  army  under  General  Scott  in  their 
march  upon  the  city  of  Mexico.  A battle  was  fought  on  the 
20th  of  .\ugust.  and  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Mexicans,  their  loss  being  stated  at  7(  00  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  dis- 
abled was  about  1000.  including  2b  officers. 

CHURUBUSCO,  chQr-a-bas'ko,  a post-office  of  Clinton 
co..  New  York. 

CHURUBUSCO,  a post-office  of  Anderson  district.  South 
Carolina. 

CHURUBUSCO,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Alabama, 

CHURUBUSCO.  a post-office  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana. 

CHUKW.\LI)EN,  Kooii/w.H'den,  a parish  and  village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Grisoris,  6 miles  S.  of  Chur. 

CHUK'WELL.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  parish  of  Batley,  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Leeds.  Pop.  in 
1851,  1103. 

CHUSAN,  choo'.sSn'.  one  of  a group  of  islands  off  the  E. 
.■oast  of  China,  province  of  Che-kiang.  opposite  the  estuary  of 
the  Tsien-tang-kiang,  50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nimrpo.  Lat.  of  the 
harlKa,  30°  0'  10"  .\.,  Ion.  122°  10'  E.  length  from  E.  to  W..  10 
miles;  breadth,  from  6 to  20  miles:  circumference,  51  miles,  i 
The  surface  Is  mountainous,  interspersed  with  well-culti-  i 
rated  valleys,  and  the  mountain  sides  are  tilled  in  terraces 
with  the  utmost  care.  The  products  comprise  rice,  wheat, 
tea,  cloth  grass,  sweet  potat<x-s,  cotton,  tobacco,  chestnuts, 
walnuts,  and  varnish.  The  whole  island  is  intersected  by 
flagged  roads  and  canals,  which  last,  and  the  rice  swamps, 
render  it  in  some  parts  unhealthy  for  Europeans;  on  the  1 
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whole,  however,  the  climate  is  delightful  and  satubilous 
Mean  temperature  of  winter.  40°'9:  of  autumn,  t7°'8  Fah- 
renheit. On  many  accounts,  it  appears  much  better  adapted 
fora  British  settlement  than  Hong  Kong.  Numerous  towns 
and  villages  are  scattered  over  it.  the  capital  being  'I’ing-hai, 
near  the  S.  coast.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1840^  and 
again  in  1841,  and  held  until  the  final  .settlement  of  the  wai 
expenses  agreed  to  be  paid  by  ( hina  to  Great  Britain. 

CHUSENLl,  Koo-sen-lee',  (?)  an  important  town  in  the 
khanat.  and  80  miles  N.  of  Khiva,  on  the  Oxus. 

CI1USIST.\N.  a province  of  Persia.  See  Kiioozistan. 

CHU'TA  AII'MEDPOOR',  (r.e.  “little  Ahmedpoor.’’)  a gar- 
risoned town  of  Ilindostan,  ptincipality  of  and  145  miles 
S.W.  of  Bhawlpoor.  on  the  fr.  ntiers  of  Sinde.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable size,  is  surrounded  by  a mud  wall,  and  has  several 
recently  erected  but  detached  fortresses. 

CHUH'A  N AG'POOR^  a large  zemindary  or  rajahship  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  in  the  S.W.  districts,  on 
the  borders  of  the  province  of  Gundwana. 

CHUTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

CHUTT.4-NUTTEE.  See  Calcutta,  Hiatm-y,  page  335. 

CIIUTTERBAI,  chut'ter-bp,  a stronghold  of  Northern 
Afghanistan,  in  an  almost  inaccessible  position  on  the  In- 
dus, in  lat.  34°  20'  N..  Ion.  72°  58'  E.,  and  belonging,  with 
the  fort  Am  and  about  240  square  miles  of  territory,  to 
a predatory  chief. 

CH  UTTER  POKE  or  CIIUTTURPORE.  See  Chatterpoor. 

CIIUIVA'KI,  a small  town  of  India,  in  the  Punjab,  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Chumba.  Lat.  32°  17'  N..  Ion.  75°  45'  E. 

ClIYN  POOR-BAR  EE,  chin'poor'-b^b-ee,  a considerable 
town  of  Ilindostan,  dominions,  and  50  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bho 
paul.  in  lat.  23°  2'  N.,  Ion.  78°  15'  E. 

ClIYKOW.  kee'rov,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia.  56  miles 
S.W.  of  Limberg.  on  the  Streewiatz,  with  manufactures  of 
stockings.  Pop.  2000. 

CIAMOT.  chii-moP,  written  al.so  CAMOT  or  CHIAMUT, 
(It.  Cima  del  Monte,  chee'm^  del  monBA,)  a village  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  Grisons,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vorder  Rhein, 
about  3 miles  N.E.  of  Mount  Baduz.  and  5000  feet  above 
the  sea  Here  commenced,  in  1799,  the  rising  against  the 
French. 

ClANCIANA,  chAn-chA'na.  or  SAN  ANTONIO,  sin  An- 
to^ne-o,  a town  of  Sicily,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Girgenti.  Pop. 
3400.  Near  it  are  extensive  sulphur-mines. 

CIARA.  See  Ceara. 

CIBAO.  se-bA/o,  the  principal  mountain  of  Ilayti.  near  the 
centre  of  the  island,  in  a chain  whi(  h runs  E.  and  W.  Cul- 
minating point.  4590  feet  in  elevation.  1 1 is  celebrated  for 
the  rich  mines  of  gold  which  it  formerly  contained. 

CIBINIUM,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Seben. 

CIBOLO,  se-boflo,  a small  river  of  Texas,  rises  near  the  W. 
part  of  Comal  co..  and  flowing  south-easterly,  enters  the  San 
Antonio  on  the  line  between  Bexar  and  Goliad  counties. 

Cl  BOLD,  a post-office  of  Bexar  co.,  Texas. 

CIBOUKE,  see'booR',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ha ute.s- Pyrenees,  with  a small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ni- 
velle.  Pop.  1537. 

CICACULE.  a town  of  Briti.sh  India.  See  Chicacole, 

CICAGNA,  che-kAn/yA.  a village  of  Sardinia,  11  miles  N. 
of  Chiavari.  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines.  Pop.  2722. 

CICCIANO,  chit-chA/no,  a town  of  Naples,  in  'Terra  dl 
Lavoro,  3 miles  N.  of  Nola.  Pop.  3000. 

CICEKO,  .si.s'.ser-o,  a post-village  and  township  of  Onondaga 
co..  New  York,  on  the  st'uth-western  shore  of  Oneida  Lake, 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  26.37. 

CICERO,  a jiost-ottice  of  Defiance  co..  Ohio. 

CICERO,  or  CICEROTOWN.  a post-village  of  Hamilton 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  Cicero  Creek,  and  on  the  Peru  and  In- 
dianapolis Railroad,  26  miles  N.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop. 
278. 

CICERO  CENTRE,  a post-office,  Onondaga  co..  New  York. 

CICERO  CREEK,  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana,  flows  into 
White  River  near  Noblesville. 

CICOLA,  chee-ko'lA,  a river  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  falls 
into  the  Kerka  11  milesaboveitsembouchure  in  the  .Adriatic. 

CIDADE  DO  RECIFE,  a city  of  Brazil.  See  Recife. 

CIECHANOW,  tse-A-KA^nov,  a town  of  Poland,  province 
of  Block,  14  miles  N.W,  of  Pultusk,  in  a marshy  district, 
on  the  Lidinia.  Pop.  2400.  mostly  .lews. 

ClECHANOWl EC,  tse-A-KA-notve-Ats,  a town  of  Russian 
Poland.  45  miles  S.W.  of  Bialystok.  on  the  Nurzek.  Pop. 
3000,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  has  a fine  cas- 
tle and  a convent. 

CIECHANOWIEC,  a town  of  Poland,  government  of  Au 
gustow.  on  the  Nurzek,  opposite  the  above  town.  Pop.  567 

CIEGO.  El,  Al  the-.Vgo,  a town  of  Spain,  9 miles  tV..\.W 
of  Logroflo.  on  the  Ebro.  Pop.  980.  It  has  trade  in  fruits 
but  no  manufiictures. 

CIENFUEGOS,  se-An'fwA'goce,  a town  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  capitiil  of  a jurisdiction  of  the  s»ime  name,  depart- 
ment of  Centro.  Pop.  4708,  of  whom  600  are  slaves.  Sugar 
is  the  most  important  export.  It  was  founded  about  tbs 
year  1818.  and  named  in  honor  of  Cienfuegf's,  who  was  then 
captain-general  of  Cuba.  Lat.  about  22°  15'  N , Ion.  n'«i. 
81°  W. 
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CIRN-POZUELOS,  the-§n/-po-thw.Vloce.  sometimes  writ- 
ten Cl  EM-POZUKLOS.  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  20 
miles  S.  hy  K.  of  Madrid.  Pop,  2060. 

CIEI’ril'CE,  tse-A-pleet'sA,  a village  of  Austrian  Galicia, 
30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Przeinysl.  Pop.  2125. 

CIERP,  se-aiap'  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute- 
Garonne.  arrondissement  of  St.  Gaudens,  in  a pictures(iue 
situation.  Pop.  1141. 

CIESZKOVVlCE.  tse-A-shko-veettsA,  a town  of  Austria,  in 
Galicia,  on  ♦he  Biala,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Neu  Sandec.  Pop. 
1910. 

CIEZA.  the-A/thi,  a town  of  Spain,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Mur- 
cia, near  the  Segura.  Pop.  6917.  It  has  manufiictures  of 
cloth:  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  vestiges  of  a Ro- 
man tf)wn,  supposed  to  be  Carteia. 

CIFUE.NTES,  the-foo-AnRAs  or  the-fwAnRis.  a town  of 
Spain,  34  miles  N.E.  of  Guadalajara,  situated  in  a valley 
with  numerous  springs,  whence  its  name.  Pop.  1465. 

ClGlilANO,  cheel-yA/no,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
In  Piedmont,  18  miles  VV.  of  Vercelli.  Pop.  4475. 

CILAVEGNA,  che-ld-vAn^yA,,  a town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  Lomellina,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Mortara.  Pop.  3251. 

CILCEN,  kiPken,  or  KIL/KEN,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
CO.  of  Flint. 

CILCENGN  or  KILKENGN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Cardigan. 

CILICIA,  se-li.sh^e-a.  an  ancient  divi.sion  of  Asia  Minor, 
now  included  in  the  Turkish  pashalic  of  Itch-Elee. 

CILLEHOS,  theel-yA'roce,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estrema- 
dura.  50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  2520. 

CIL'LIECIIKIST,  or  GILCHRIST,  ghiPkrist,  a chapel ry 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross.  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Inverness.  It 
was  the  scene  of  a bloody  clan-fight  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Cl  LLY,  CILLI.  siPlee,  or  ZILLT.  (Ger.  pron.  of  all.  tsiPlee; 
AXic.Ouiufdia  O'leJia?)^  town  of  Styria.  on  the  San.andon  the 
railway  from  Vienna  to  Triest,  58  miles  S.  of  Gratz.  Pop. 
1660.  It  has  a gymnasium,  a high  school,  and  .some  trade 
in  wine  and  oil.  It  derived  its  ancient  name  from  the 
Roman  Emperor  Claudius,  its  leputed  founder.  Near  it  is 
the  ruined  castle  of  Ober  Cilly,  former  residence  of  the 
Ci.unts  of  Ciily. 

CIMARRON,  a river  of  the  United  States.  See  Semb- 
RONE. 

CIMBEBASIA,  sim-be-bAfshe-a,  a country  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Africa,  between  Cape  Frio,  in  South  Guinea,  and 
the  country  of  the  Hottentots.  The  coast  is  said  to  be  in- 
habited by  the  tribe  of  Cimbebas,  (sim-bA''bas,)  respecting 
whom  little  or  nothing  certain  is  known. 

CIMBRISHAM,  sim’bris-hAm, (anc.  Cinihrofrum  PorHus?) 
a town  of  Sweden,  33  miles  S.S.E.  of  Christianstad,  on  the 
B.iltic.  Pop.  1032.  It  has  a small  port  and  an  active 
fishery. 

Cl  MINNA.  che-minfnA,  a town  of  Sicily,  18  miles  S.E.  of 
Palermo.  Pop.  60iX). 

CIMITILE,  che-me-tee'lA,  a town  of  N.nples,  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  1 mile  N.  of  Nola.  Pop.  2500.  A massa- 
cre of  Christians  took  place  here  in  the  time  of  Marcian. 

CIM JLIS  or  CIMQLUS.  See  Akgentiera. 

CIMO.NE,  che-mo'nA.  a mountain  of  Italy,  duchv,  and 
district  of  Modena,  N.  of  the  Apennines.  6 miles  E.  of  Pierre 
Pelago;  lat.  44°  13'  N..  Ion.  10°  43'  E.;  formerlv  one  of  the 
BUimnits  of  the  central  Apennines.  Height  6975  feet. 

CINA.  See  China. 

CINAL0.4  or  S1N.\L0.V.  sin-A-lo'A.  a state  of  the  Mexi- 
can Confederation,  situated  between  the  Gulf  of  California 
ami  Durango,  and  stretching  from  the  River  Bayona  to  the 
River  Mayo,  or  from  lat.  22°  33'  to  26°  58'  N..  a distance  of 
about  220  miles,  and  having  a general  breadth  of  about  150 
miles:  area.  35.721  scjuare  miles.  The  county  along  the 
eo,agt  is  generally  low  and  Hat,  with  a sandy  soil,  which,  how- 
ever. yields  good  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  wheat,  where  it 
can  be  irrigated.  The  mountaitis  are  usually  without  wood, 
and  only  covered  with  low  stunted  trees  and  bushes : but  to- 
wards the  Sierra  Madre,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  there  are 
extensive  forests.  The  rains  commence  about  the  26th  of 
J une,  and  last  two  months.  The  greatest  heat  is  exp  -rienced 
before  the  rains,  from  the  month  of  March,  when  the  coun- 
try is  parched  up  and  resembles  a desert.  Capital,  Culiacan. 
Pop.  160.600.  including  a few  Indians. 

CINALOA.  a town  of  5Iexico.  situated  in  the  above  state, 
on  a small  stream,  about  50  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  about  .360  miles  N.W.  of  Durango;  lat. 
22°  45'  N..  Ion.  108°  7'  W.  It  is  a thriving  place,  with  gold- 
washings  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  at)Out  9500. 

CINCA,  theen'kA.  (anc.  Cin'ga,)  a river  of  Spain,  rises  in  a 
email  lake  in  the  Pyrem^es.  on  the  French  frontier,  and 
procee<iing  S.  through  Aragon,  joins  the  Segre,  a little 
'ibove  its  confluence  with  the  Ebro.  Its  whole  course  is 
arviut  To  miles. 

Cl  .NCI  N N .ATI.  sin-sin-nah'tee.  a post-village  of  IValker  co., 
Texas,  on  the  'Irinity  River,  14  miles  N.  of  Huntsville,  the 
x>unty  tow'u. 

CINCIN  N.A'ri,  sin-si n-nah'tee.  the  metropolis  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,  and  county-seat  of  Uaiuiltou  co„  is  on  the  right  or 


northern  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  the  monlh  o 
the  Licking.  It  is,  by  water,  476  miles  from  Pittsourg 
Pennsylvania,  142  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  629  from 
Cairo  at  the  month  of  the  Ohio,  708  from  8t.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  1520  from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  It  is,  by  railway, 
100  miles  N.  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  126  S.W'.  of  Columbu.s, 
Ohio,  340  E.  of  St.  Louis,  286  S.E.  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
610  from  Washington  by  the  shortest  railway  line.  Lat. 
39°  6'  30"  N.,  Ion.  cS4°  26'  W'.  from  Greenwich.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  city  is  5I0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

S tuaf.i'in,  Straets,  d-  . — Cincinnati  is  situated  in  a valley 
about  three  miles  in  diameter,  environed  on  the  N.  side  by 
a semicircular  range  of  hills,  rising  400  feet  above  the  river, 
while  around  the  southei  n margin  the  Ohio  sweeps  in  a grand 
curve  from  the  E.  to  the  W'.  side  of  the  city.  The  greater 
part  of  the  city  is  built  on  two  terraces  or  plains,  the  firs^ 
50,  the  second  108  feet  higher  than  low-water  mark.  Th( 
front  margin  of  the  latter,  originally  a steep  bank,  has  bee» 
graded  to  a gentle  declivity,  so  that  the  drainage  of  much 
of  the  city  is  made  directly  into  the  river.  'The  upper  ter- 
race, comprising  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  valley,  is 
somewhat  undulating  in  its  surface,  btit  in  the  main  slopes 
to  the  N.,  and,  at  an  average  distance  of  a mile,  terminates 
at  the  base  of  the  hills.  'I’he  central  and  business  portions 
of  the  city  are  compactl.y  built,  and  a large  [)roportion  of 
the  entire  valley  is  already  built  up.  The  streets  are  laid 
out  with  much  regularity, and  are  about  66  feet  wide;  most 
of  them  are  well  graded,  and  paved  with  boulders  ; the  side- 
walks are  wide,  paved  with  brick  and  stone,.and  on  many 
streets  lined  with  shade  trees;  the  streets  are  all  well 
lighted  with  gas.  Main  street  runs  nearly  N.  from  the 
river,  with  Broadway,  Sycamore,  W'ainnt,  Vine.  Race,  Elm, 
Plum,  Central  Avenue,  &c.,  parallel  with  it.  These  are  in- 
tersected at  right  angles  by  some  twmity  principal  streets, 
named  Front,  Second,  Pearl, 'I’liird,  Fourth,  Fifth,  &c.  The 
principal  streets  for  whole.sale  business  are  Main,  W'alnut, 
Vine,  Columbia,  and  Peai  l ; for  retail,  Fourth.  Fifth,  and  Cen- 
tral .Avenue;  most  of  the  banks  are  located  on  'Third  street. 
Some  parts  of  Broadway,  and  Fourth,  Si.xth,  Seventh,  and 
Eighth  streets  are  remarkable  for  elegant  resi<lences.  At  the 
foot  of  Main,  Sycamore,  and  Rroadway,  on  Front  street,  is 
the  public  landing  or  levee,  an  open  area  of  10  acres,  with 
1000  feet  front.  'The  shore  is  paved  from  low-water  mark, 
and  furnished  with  fioating  wharves  or  wharf-boats,  whii  h 
rise  and  fall  with  the  river;  in  the  height  of  wliich  there 
is  a great  variation,  the  mean  annual  range  from  high  to 
low  water  being  about  50  feet.  'I'he  city  is  divided  into  18 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a Mayor  and  Common  Council, 
composed  of  two  representatives  fi'om  each  ward. 

Liipr'ivenifiidf;  ainl  Public  Buildings.  — Cincinnati  was 
settled  in  1788.  and  is  the  most  populous  city  of  the  Western 
States,  according  to  the  census  of  1860.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  rapid  growth,  extensive  tra<le,  and  productive  in- 
dustry. Its  position,  midway  between  Pittslmrg  and  the 
month  of  the  Ohio,  its  important  railway  connections,  and 
its  extensive  manufacturing  interests,  have  ma<le  it  the 
commercial  emporium  of  tlie  region  of  whi<-h  it  is  the 
geographical  centre.  The  increased  prosperity  and  growing 
wealth  of  the  city  is  indicated  in  a striking  manner  by  the 
changes  and  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
business  portions  within  a few  years.  During  the  la‘"t  de- 
cade the  wholesale  busine.ss  has  been  carried  to  three  or 
four  streets  beyond  its  former  limits,  and  entire  blocks  of 
business  houses,  with  fine  stone  fronts  and  five  stories  high, 
have  been  built  to  accommodate  this  e.xteiiding  trade,  while 
in  the  old  wholesale  localities  buildings  of  the  same  char- 
acter have  taken  the  place  of  the  three  and  four  story  brick 
stores  in  which  the  heavy  busine.ss  of  the  city  was  formerly 
tran.sacted.  A great  many  handsome  residences  have  been 
erected  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  city,  but  the  most  striking 
improvement  has  been  in  the  business  portions,  both  as  to 
the  architecture  and  magnitude  of  tlie  buildings,  'riie 
material  generally  employed  for  the  fronts  of  the  best  build- 
ings is  a fine  freestone  or  sandstone,  though  white  limestone 
is  used  to  some  extent.  There  are  many  prominent  puldic 
buildings  in  the  city,  some  of  which  are  of  fine  architectural 
style  and  imposing  dimensions,  'i'he  edifice  of  the  Circin- 
nati  College,  on  Walnut  street,  is  Itn  feet  front  by  100  deep, 
built  of  white  limestone  in  the  Doric  style;  it  is  occupied 
in  part  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  anil  the  Young  Men's 
Mercantile  Library.  Dike's  0|iera  House,  built  by  the 
private  enterprise  of  the  |)erson  whose  name  it  beais,  is  .ine 
of  the  most  extensiv''  and  beautiful  buildings  of  tlie  kind 
in  America:  it  fronts  134  feet  on  Fourth  street,  and  is  190 
feet  deep  and  five  stories  high  : the  front  is  of  fine  sandstone, 
wrought  in  the  architectural  style  id’  the  Elizabethan  age, 
with  elaborate  emnleins  of  the  fine  arts  cut  in  ndief;  the 
auditorium  is  98  feet  square  and  82  feet  high  under  the 
centre  of  the  dome,  with  a stage  55  by  96  feet;  tlie  cost  was 
$.506,000.  The  Masonic  Temple,  a new  edifice  about  200  feet 
long,  built  of  stone  in  the  castellated  Gothic  style,  is  a 
magnificent  structure.  Mozart  Hall  is  a ma.ssive  stone 
building,  with  an  anditorinm  that  will  seat  .3600  persons 
The  Court-House  is  a large  white  limestone  building,  erected 
at  an  expense  of  $500,000.  The  City  Hall,  the  Mechanics 
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Institute,  the  Mdorleon  Hall,  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  and 
the  Custoiu-IIoi  se  ave  each  large  and  inii)ortant  i)ul)lic 
buildings.  '1  here  art  several  fine  chiiich  edifiees;  among 
{he  mo  it  imposing  is  the  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catliolic  Cathe- 
dral. which  is  one  of  vhe  finest  buildings  in  the  West;  it  is 
built  of  white  limestone,  with  a stone  spire  of  remarkable 
symmetry,  250  feet  high,  resting  on  a colonnade  of  Corin- 
tiiiiin  columns,  and  cost  $140,000.  St.  John's  Protestant 
Eju'scopal  Church,  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
First  and  Central  Presbyterian  Chnrches.and  theSt.  Xavier's 
Church  itre  new  and  costly  Imildings.  The  Burnet  House, 
one  of  the  most  spacious  liotels  iu  ihe  country,  was  built 
.it  a co.st  of  $;30ii,000;  incluiling  the  terrace,  it  is  212  by  210 
feet,  si.\  sb'ries  high,  contains  342  apartments,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a dome,  which  is  100  feet  above  the  basement. 
The  Cincinnati  Observatory  is  situated  in  the  eastern  limits 
of  the  city,  on  IMount  Adiinis.  500  feet  above  low  water,  and 
has  a commanding  view  of  the  tvty.  the  river,  and  the  sur- 
roundittg  hills.  It  is  furnished  with  a most  perfect  equa- 
torial telescope,  who.se  focal  length  is  17V^  leet,  with  an 
object-glass  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  luis  magnifying 
powers  varying  from  lOu  to  1400  times.  The  corner-stone 
of  this  edifice  was  laid  by  the  statesman  and  scholar,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  the  institution  is  in.separably  asso- 
ciated'with  the  memory  of  the  astronomer  and  patriot, 
General  0.  M.  Mitchell. 

liehgioux,  Lilprurji,  and  Benevolent  Im^titutiona. — Cincin- 
nati is  distinguishe(l  for  its  benevolent  and  literary  insti- 
tutions as  well  as  for  wealth  and  public  spirit.  It  contains 
105  churches  and  5 synagogues,  which  may  be  classified  as 
follows:  22  Methodist  Episcoi>al.  19  Roman  Catholic,  10 
Baptist,  6 Protestant  Episco])al,  5 German  Kvangelical,  5 Ohl 
School,!  New  School  Presbyterian, 3 United  and  3 Reformed 
Presb\ tei  ian,  5 Cliristian.  4 Congregational,  3 Lutheran,  3 
German  Reformed.  2 Friends,  2 ^lethodist  Protestant,  1 
Imle|iendent  Methodist.  1 Calvinistic  Methodist.  1 Wesleyan 
IMethodist,  2 United  Brethren,  1 Swedenborgian,  1 Unita- 
rian, and  1 Universalist.  Twenty-five  churches  are  German 
(15  Protestant  and  10  Roman  Catholic),  and  5 belong  to 
colored  congrc'gations.  The  PiaRestant  churches  have  aliout 
18,000  members  (18' 5);  they  also  have  about  90  Sabbath 
schools,  in  which  20.000  children  are  enrolled.  The  city 
has  two  college's,  pi-operly  so  called,  viz.:  the  Cincinnati 
College,  which  has  a law  school  in  operation,  the  other  de- 
I>artments  being  sn.-pended  at  present,  and  the  St.  Xavier 
College,  founded  by  tlie  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  three 
medical  colleges  devoted  to  the  several  systems  of  practice, 
and  a College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Lane  Seminary,  (Presby- 
terian New  School),  is  a theological  school  of  high  rei)U- 
ti)tion.  liberally  endowed  by  the  church  and  by  private 
donations:  it  i)o.ssesse8  the  finest  theological  libiaryinthe 
West,  for  the  iiccommodiition  of  which  an  ample  budding 
hiis  been  erected  by  a don:ition  from  one  libenil  man.  The 
public  schools  have  become  the  pride  of  the  city,  'there 
are  IS  common  schools,  2 intermediate,  and  2 high  schools, 
with  a capticious  brick  btiilding  for  each  one — 22  in  all. 
Within  a few  years  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  or  the 
old  ones  enlarged  and  improved  in  etich  district;  they  are 
now  ;imple  in  size  and  tasteful  in  style  and  appointments. 
The  High  School  buildings,  fotuided  by  donations  from  two 
liberal  citizens,  tire  fine  structures,  and  the  course  of  study 
pursued  in  them  is  of  a collegiate  gi  ade.  By  the  census  of 
1863  there  were  8u,527  youths  between  5 and  21  years  of 
age  in  the  city;  in  the  school  year  of  18(3-4  there  were 
21,904  enrolled  in  the  common  schools,  1194  in  the  inter- 
mediate, and  415  in  the  high  schools;  there  were  68  male 
and  305  female  teachers  employed,  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  $.'79,750.  'The  Roman  ( atholics  have  a 
school  connected  with  each  of  their  < hurches,  wuth  an 
attendance  of  between  70ii0  and  8000  children.  Among  the 
private  schools  there  iire  2 academies  for  boys  and  3 semi- 
mu'ies  for  young  ladies,  each  accommodated  with  good 
buildings.  A School  of  Design  is  sustained  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute  under  the  patronage  of  the  mechanical  interests. 
There  are  9 public  libraries;  the  inincipal  of  which  are  the 
Mercantile  Library,  with  20.0o0  volumes  and  a reading- 
room;  the  School  Libr:iry,  composed  of  the  library  of  the 
.Mechanics’  Institute  and  the  Common  School  library,  which 
is  free  to  every  resident  of  the  city;  the  Law  Library  and 
the  'Theological  and  Religious  Library;  the  last  named  was 
organized  in  1863.  w ith  a Board  of  'Trustees  representing 
almost  every  religious  denomimition,  and  now  contains 
2500  valuiible  religious  works.  'J  he  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  a ])ublishing  liouse,  doing  a bnsine>s  of  1^00,000, 
anil  there  is  a Dejios.tory  of  the  AmericiUi  Bible  Society 
and  the  'Tract  Society.  Under  the  control  and  suj'port  of 
the  city  are  a House  of  Refuge,  an  Infirmary,  a Dispensary, 
and  a Lumitic  Asylum:  the  last  .8  one  of  the  hugest  build- 
ings cf  the  kind  in  the  country.  I’rivate  benevolence  has 
established  Sorpluin  asylums.  2 hospitals,  i»  \\  idows’  Home, 
and  a Home  for  the  Friendless.  Since  Ihe  beginning  of  the 
war  for  the  Union,  the  Government  luis  esttiblished  4 hos- 
pitals, and  the  peojile  have  organized  a Christian  Commis- 
sion, a Sanitary  Commission,  and  the  Western  Freedmen’s 
Aid  Commission.  'There  are  33  public  associations,  16  Ma- 
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sonic,  38  Odd  Fellow,  13  Good  Fellow,  9 Druid,  5 American 
Protestiint,  5 Beni-Berith.  4 Red  Men.  and  11  'Temperance 
Societies.  'There  are  6 daily  and  24  weekly  newspapers,  5 
semi-monthly  and  10  monthly  periodicals  published,  16  of 
which  are  religious  organs. 

Banks,  <&c. — 'There  are  21  private  banks,  4 banks  of  issue 
and  7 n itional  b:inks ; the  latter  have  a capital  of  $3,u25,00Q 
and  are  limited  to  $6,800,000.  'There  are  23  insurance  com- 
panies established  in  the  city. 

Railways. — Cincinnati  isagreiit  commercial  centre.  An 
extensive  trade,  built  up  and  carried  on  in  the  main  for 
years  by  the  Ohio  River,  his  been  gretitly  extended  by 
canal  and  railway  connections.  'The  city  is  connected  with 
Lake  Erie  by  the  Miami  Canal,  which  furnishes  botli  a 
means  of  transit  for  commerce  and  excellent  w.iter-pow'er 
for  machinery.  Nine  lines  of  r;iihvay  run  to  the  city',  by 
w'hich  it  has  the  following  connections,  viz.:  the  Little 
Vluimi,  Xenia  and  Columbus  to  Lolumbus,  connecting  there 
with  roads  to  Cleveland  and  E;istern  cities;  the  Cincinnati, 
ilamilton  and  Dayton  to  Dayton,  connecting  with  ro;ids  to 
Sandusky, 'Toledo,  and  Chicago;  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
to  St.  Louis,  reducing  the  distance  of  travel  between  the 
two  cities  to  less  than  one-half  what  it  is  by  water,  and  the 
time  to  less  thiin  one-fourth;  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 
.\ir  Line,  the  shortest  by  46  miles  of  three  lines  connecting 
the.se  cities ; the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinmiti,  the  shortest 
by2tmilesof  tw'o  lines  connecting  these  cities:  the  Marietta 
.and  Cincinnati,  connecting  at  I’arkersburg,  Virginia,  with 
the  B.iltimore  and  Ohio  road;  the  Cincinnati,  Wilmington 
and  Zanesville,  connecting  at  the  latter  [ilace  with  the 
Central  Ohio  road;  the  Atlantic  and  Gieat  Western,  which 
here  connects  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  road;  and  the 
Kentucky  Central,  connecting  Covington  on  the  oiiposite 
bank  of  the  Ohio  with  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  \Vhite- 
water  Canal,  which  tapiied  one  of  ihe  most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive portions  of  Indiana,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Indiauiipolis  and  Cincinmiti  Railroad,  and  replaced  by'  a 
railway.  'The  city  has  given  the  Little  Miami  and  the  Cin 
cinnati  and  Indiiimipolis  roads  the  right  to  connect  their  lines 
by  a tr.ick  through  the  streets  parallel  with  the  Ohio  River. 

River  Trade. — the  trade  on  the  Ohio  has  been  favoi-ably 
affected  by  the  canal  around  the  fiills  at  Louisville,  and  this 
canal  is  now  being  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodiite  the 
mammoth  steamers  which  ply  the  Missi.ssippi.  Notwith- 
standing the  numerous  railways  connecting  Cincinnati  with 
the  great  cities,  east,  north,  and  west,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  river  trade.  During  the  commerei;il 
year  ending  .August  31,  1864,  435  steiimboats  and  barges 
were  employed  iu  this  trade,  an  increase  of  121  over  the 
year  1853-4,  and  an  increase  of  112  over  the  average  number 
employed  during  the  last  decade.  'The  tonnage  of  the  boats 
and  barges  for  the  year  ls63-t  was  92,742,  against  an  aver- 
age for  the  ten  years  preceding  of  75,816.  'There  were  in 
the  same  year  29  ;6  steamboat  arrivals,  although  for  three 
years  the  New  Orleans  trade  and  much  of  other  lower  31is- 
sissippi  trade  was  cut  oft'  by'  the  war.  During  this  year 
there  were  built  here  44  steamboats,  tonnage  17,398,  and  18 
barges,  tonnage  2809,  a total  iuciease  over  the  previous 
year  of  21  vessels  and  7527  tons,  and  nearly  double  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  any  other  previous  year. 

Pork  Trade. — Cincinmiti  luis  long  been  known  as  the 
great  pork  market  of  the  Union.  In  1^63,  60.S,457  hogs  were 
received,  but  in  1864  only  370,623  were  received,  an  unpre- 
cedented decline,  resulting  first  from  a deficiency  of  more 
than  20  per  cent,  in  the  imirket  of  the  principal  hog  pro- 
ducing sbites  of  the  West,  and,  secondly,  from  the  fact  that 
:i  large  number  of  the  Kentucky  hogs  were  taken  South  by 
the  Government.  'The  avertige  weight  of  hogs  in  I- 62-3 
was  2o3  pounds;  in  18t).'3-4  only  188  pounds.  'The  total  de- 
crease in  number  and  weight  wa'^  32}^  per  cent  'Thirty'- 
nine  houses  were  engaged  in  this  trade.  Its  imports  in  1863 
were  33,21.5,723  pounds  of  pork,  93,707  barrels  tind  11,800 
kegs  of  lard;  in  1864,  20,169,052  pounds  of  pork,  58,328  bar- 
rels and  5327  kegs  of  lard.  But.  while  there  was  a decrea.se 
in  the  quantity,  there  was  an  increase  in  value;  hogs  im- 
ported l'62-3  amounted  to  $5,791,305;  those  of  1863-4  to 
.$6,377,265 ; pork,  1862-3,  amounted  to  .$2,ti20,734 ; for  1863-4, 
$3,998,171;  lard,  1862-3,  amounted  to  $1,994,870;  for  1863—4, 
.$2,139,760. 

[For  the  commerce,  manufacturf .s,  improvements  and 
growth  of  Cincinnati,  see  Appendix.] 

CINCINNATI,  a village  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana,  66  milet 
S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

ClNCINNA'Tl.  a post-village  of  RaLs  co.,  .Mis.souri.  on  gall 
River,  100  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City.  It  ha.s  a Catholic 
chapel  and  a few  stores. 

CINCINNATI,  a post-office  of  Appanoost,  co.,  Towa 

CINCINNATI,  a post-village  of  Folk  co.,  Oregon,  op  the 
left  bank  of  the  Willamette  Fiver. 

CINCINNA'TUS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Co-tlanu 
CO.,  New  York,  30  miles  N.  of  Binghamton,  drained  by 
Otselic  Creek.  Fop.  1213. 

CINCINN  .ATUS.  a po.st-omce  of  Hendricks  co..  Indiana. 

CINCO-SkS  )RES.  seen'ko-s.an-yo'r^s.  a town  of  the  Mexi 
can  Confederation,  state  of  and  106  miles  N.  by  W of  Dor.angc 
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U lormeii  one  of  the  mission  settlements  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
was  occupied  by  Indians. 

CI.XliY,  see'n.V.  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Namur, 
9 miles  K.N.K  of  Dinant.  on  the  Ilalijou.'t.  I’op.  1435.  It 
has  ancient  walls,  and  manufactories  of  pottery  ware. 

CIN(iA.  !^ee  (,’iNc A. 

CINGALESf:  or  SINGHALESE.  See  Cevlon. 

CINUOLl.  chin'sro-le,  or  ClNdOl.O,  rhin'im-ln,  (anc.  ttV- 
gulum,)  a town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Marches,  14  miles 
W.N.IV.  of  Macerata,  on  the  Musone.  Pop.  2440. 

CINISKLLl),  che-ne -s^ldo,  a market  town  of  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy, 6 miles  N.  of  Milan.  Po]).  2408. 

CINISI,  che-neetsee,  a town  of  Sicily,  14  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Palermo,  near  the  coast.  Pop.  .3400. 

CIN'N  A MINS  >N.a  township,  Burlington  co..  New.Tersey. 

CINQ-MABS,  s^Nk'-maR/,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Indre-et-Loire.  16  miles  N.E.  of  Chinon,  near 
the  Loii-e.  It  has  a remarkable  s()uare  tower  of  Roman 
oriiiin,  92  feet  in  height,  and  13  feet  broad  on  each  side. 
Pop.  1728. 

CI.N'QUEFRONDI,  chin-kwi-fron'dee.  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I..  15  miles  E.N.K.  of  Palmi.  Pop. 
3000.  It  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  1783. 

CINQUE  (sink)  PORTS,  seaports  of  England,  namely, 
Dover,  Sandwich,  Ilythe,  and  Romney,  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  and  Sussex,  Rye.  Winchelsea.  Hastings,  and  Seaford, 
on  that  of  Sussex.  Their  number,  as  the  name  imports, 
was  originally  five,  Winchelsea,  Rye.  and  Seaford  having 
been  subsequently  added.  The  original  Cimiue  Forts  were 
created  by  William  the  Conqueror;  the  others  were  added 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  They  were  endowed  with 
various  important  privileges,  in  consideration  of  their  fur- 
nishing a certain  quota  of  ships  of  war.  properly  equipjied 
and  manned,  for  the  king’s  use,  when  demanded.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  the  number  they  were  bound  to  jtrovide 
was  57,  the  period  of  gratuitous  service  being  limited  to  15 
days. 

CINTEG.ABELLE,  s^Nt'g^'b&lP,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Garonne,  on  the  Ariege.  20  miles  S.  of  Tou- 
louse. Pop.  in  1852,  4000,  Lord  Hill's  divi.siou  passed  the 
river  here  in  1814. 

CI.NTI  or  ZINTI.  seen^tee.  a town  of  South  America.  Bolivia. 
140  miles  S.E.  of  Tuere.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  a trade  in  w'ines. 

CINTRA.  sirPtri  or  seen'trd,  a town  of  i’ortugal.  province 
of  Estremadui'a.  14  miles  N.AV.  of  Lislicn.  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  chain  of  Cintra,  which  terminates  at  Cape  Roca. 
Pop.  4000.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  pictures(iue  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  its  delicious  climate.  It  has  an  ancient  royal 
castle,  and  numerous  villas  of  the  inha)  itants  of  Lisbon. 
The  convention  of  Cintra.  by  which  the  French  were  allowed 
to  leave  Portugal  unmolested,  was  signed  here  August  22d, 
1808. 

CINTRUENIGO,  theen-troo  d-nee'go.  a towm  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Navarre,  14  miles  AV.  of  Tudela.  on  the  Alhama. 
Pop.  2396.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens.  Cintruenigo 
was  a walled  town  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

CIOTAT.  L.a,  ll  see'o'td^,  (anc.  Citlutrix'ta  ?)  a maritime  town 
of  France,  department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone.  on  the  AV.  side 
of  a bay  in  the  Mediterranean,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Marseilles. 
Pop.  in  1852.  5194.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  is  well  built, 
and  has  a town-hall,  hospital,  lazaretto,  school  of  navigation, 
a port  enclosed  by  a mole,  alight-hou.se.  ship  building  yards, 
a brisk  trade  in  dry  fruits,  wine,  and  olive  oil,  and  2 large 
annual  fairs. 

CIPRIC.AQLTE.  See  Cervic.ales. 

CIRCARS,  NORTHERN,  several  districts  of  British  India. 
See  Northern  Circars. 

CIRCASSIA,  sir-ka.s'she-a,  or  TCHERKESSIA,  chJr-k?s'- 
she-a.  a country  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  Europe,  the  E.  portion 
of  which  is  called  l.ittle  Abkasia.  claimed  by  Russia,  but  in  fact 
independent,  between  lat.  41°  50' and  45°  20'  N..  and  Ion.  37° 
and  47°  20'  E. ; bounded  N.  by  the  rivers  Kooban  and  'I'erek. 
and  part  of  the  liussian  government  of  Caucasus.  N.AA’.  by 
the  Black  Sea.  S.AV'.  and  S.  by  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and 
E.  by  Dairhestan  and  the  di.strict  of  Kamiki;  greatest  length, 
from  N.AV.  to S.E..  550  miles;  average  breailth.  75  miles : area, 
about  40.000  square  miles.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  the  N., 
and.  in  the  N.AV.,  a part  of  the  S,  side  of  the  Caucasus,  and  is 
intersected  throughout  by  branches  of  that  mountain  chain, 
separated  from  each  other  by  deep,  precipitous  ravines, 
which  in  general  are  only  wide  enou'.ih  to  form  the  beds  of 
foaming  torrents,  but  occasionally,  after  commencing  with 
n.irrow  gorges,  spread  out  into  valleys  of  some  extent  and 
great  fertility,  'i'he  highest  summits  are.  lor  nine  months 
in  the  year,  covered  with  snow,  some  of  them,  indeed,  never 
altogether  parting  with  this  covering.  At  a lower  level, 
where  the  surface  is  not  so  precipitous  as  to  leave  no  soil 
for  vegetation,  magnificent  forests,  chiefly  of  oak,  prevail ; 
and  lower  still,  grassy  slopes  appear,  succeeded  occasionally 
by  cultivated  fields;  the  whole  uniting  to  form  a scenery 
which,  according  to  all  accounts,  is  of  the  most  magnificent 
description.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  .salubrious.  'The 
geology  of  Circassia  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Rich  beds 
of  ,ron  exist,  but  have  not  beeu  turned  to  account.  Traces 
of  copper  and  lead  have  also  been  discovered ; and,  in  some 
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districts,  coai  not  only  is  found,  but  it  is  ssM  to  be  partial!; 
worked,  and  used  for  fuel.  Circassia  abr.u  i Js  in  moi.ntaiti 
torrents;  but  none  of  its  streams  de.servo  tl'(  nairm  of  river, 
if  we  except  the  Kooban  and  'ierek.  whi.h  here  take  their 
ri.se.  The  wild  animals,  though  not  v.r  icus  in  kind,  are 
very  numerous,  and  consist  chiefiy  of  boats,  wolves,  foxes 
and  hogs. 

'The  natural  vegetation  of  Circassia  in  vigorouE  and  luxu 
riatit.  Reference  has  already  been  m.-ide  to  the  magniticeut 
mountain  forests.  Some  of  these  extend  into  tlie  l(,wet 
grounds,  and  there  have  a rank  undergrowth,  almost  impene- 
trable. AA'here  the  surface  is  sutTaiently  level  to  admit  of 
cultivation,  the  soil  is  generally  it  df  ej).  rich  Ina.a,  with  a sub- 
stratum of  limestone  or  chalk.  The  implements  and  mode 
of  cultivation  are  very  defective;  but  coiai  and  wine,  and  all 
the  ordinary  productions  of  temfA;rate  climate.s.  are  raised  in 
considerable  abundance.  'The  fiop  most  extensively  gnnvn 
is  millet,  the  tloui'  of  which,  made  into  porridge,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  national  diet.  Almost  every  Circassian  has 
his  horse,  and  tends  it  wdth  the  greatest  care.  Both  cattle 
and  sheep  are  extensively  reaied;  but  the  domestic  animal 
existing  in  greatest  number  is  the  goat.  Agriculture  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle  seem  to  be  the  only  industrial  occupa- 
tions. There  are  no  manufactures,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  and  the  trade  is  almost  as  nominal  as  the  manu- 
factures: when  it  has  any  existence,  it  is  only  as  barter, 
m niey  being  almost  unknown. 

Pe/>plp.,  Eeligimi.  rfc. — It  seems  to  be  universally  admitted 
that  the  people  inhabiting  Circassia  exbil  it  man  in  his  finest 
physical  form,  and  are  tlie  original  stock  from  whiih  the 
races  now  dominant  thi-oughout  the  civilized  world  were 
deiived.  Although  the  different  tribes  bear  a striking  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  both  externally  and  in  habits  and 
customs,  they  differ  w idely  in  language.  A\  ithin  a nai-row 
space,  not  less  than  72  dialects  have  been  counted:  and  one 
particular  spot,  where  this  variety  is  more  remarkably  ex- 
hil  ited,  has  been  surnamed  - .lebel-el-.Alas.son,”  (the  .Alount 
of  'Tongues.)  'To  add  to  the  perple.'ity.  none  of  their  lan- 
guages have  a written  character:  while  their  i>ronunciation 
consists  of  strange,  uncouth,  deep.  guttui-:il  sounds,  which 
European  letters  can  hardly  express,  and  European  organa 
vainly  attempt  to  art  iculate.  Thef  ircassians  may  bedi\  ided 
into  two  great  classes — the  Circassians  proper,  or  the  'Teller- 
ke.ssians.  and  the  Chechenzes  or  'I'schetscheTiZes.  ((  h i-ch^iF- 
zes.)  'They  take  the  common  i>ame  of  Adighe,  (d''dee'g:'i' :) 
but  the  former,  occupying  the  AA".  j arts  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
including  among  them  smaller  tribesof  Kabardians.  A1  ka.se.s. 
Ubiches.  Chigctes  or  Tschigetes,  &c..  amount  to  4U(i,(10(t  or 
500.001)  souls;  while  the  latter,  occupying  the  E.  parts,  have 
probably  risen,  by  their  own  energy  and  prowess,  frc  m a com- 
paratively feeble  stock,  and  now  amount  to  about  ISO.OCO — 
thus  making  the  whole  population  not  to  exceed  050.000. 
For  governmental  purposes  the  people  are  divided  into  four 
different  classes,  over  whom  a)’e  the  princes  or  Ps/.ees, 
(Pxc/ii.'^.)  who  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  have  no 
common  head  unless  w’hen  on  great  emergencies  they  concur 
in  appointing  one.  Under  each  P.^hee  are.  1 . Ooxdepx,  ( f's-tZ/.s.)  or 
nol  ility:  2.  Chfo'.ntes.  {Tsc.’ifohite.'i.)  or  full  freemen ; 3.  P.  Jiill, 
mere  freemen,  or  rather  serfs.  Beneath  all  these,  though 
their  unfortunate  position  scarcely  allows  them  to  be  i-e- 
garded  as  a class,  are  slaves.  'Th.*  inhal  itants  are  civilized 
enough  to  live  in  towns : but  the  nature  of  the  country,  com- 
bined with  other  causes,  induces  them  to  prefer  hamlets  or 
single  homesteads,  often  widely  scattered.  In  domestic  life, 
the  Circassian  is  very  much  of  a 'Turk.  His  authority  in  his 
own  house  is  absolute.  His  wife  must  hide  herself  from  stran- 
gers, and  not  w'alk  out  without  being  veiled.  His  children 
must  stand  in  his  presence,  and.  when  they  eat.  go  into  a cor- 
ner and  turn  their  backs.  'The  best  feature  in  the  domestic 
arrangement  is  that  there  is  no  harem,  and  p(dygamy  is 
almost  unknown.  Still,  so  long  as  public  law  values  the 
life  of  a w'oman  at  half  that  of  a man.  and  he  sells  his 
daughter,  not  only  to  the  countryman  who  honestly  takes 
her  for  his  wife,  but  sometimes  even  to  the  trader  who  means 
to  make  a s})eculation  of  her  charms — without  questioning 
the  truth  of  all  that  is  said  of  his  manliness,  generosity, 
courage,  and  love  of  freedom,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  in 
many  essential  re.spects.  he  is  more  than  half  a savage. 

'The  religion  of  the  Circassians  exhibits  a strange  combina- 
tion of  Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  and  pagani.sm.  The 
first,  unfortunately,  has  scarcely  a nominal  existence,  and 
is  chiefly  discernible  in  a superstitious  reverence  paid  to  the 
cro.ss,  figures  of  which,  in  stone,  are  set  up  in  many  locali- 
ties. which,  in  consequence,  often  become  famous  trysting- 
places,  and  at  which  some  kind  of  worship  is  paid.  The 
paganism  appears  in  the  homage  which  is  paid,  chiefiy  by 
the  vulgai.  to  two  spirits,  a good  and  a bad — Merem,  a 
benevolent  deity,  and  Tschible.  the  spirit  of  thunder.  In 
some  districts,  considerable  infiuence  is  posses.sed  by  Moham- 
medan priests,  who,  in  addition  to  their  proper  duties,  act 
as  teachers,  and,  as  there  is  no  printed  vernacular,  'Turkish, 
and  occasionally  a little  Persian,  are  employed.  The  true 
Circassian  education  is  that  which  the  youths  receive  who 
are  trained  to  war  from  their  earliest  years,  and  never  ceaso 
from  it  till  they  are  able  to  take  the  field. 
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History. — The  Circassians  havino;  no  annals,  and  very  few 
traditions,  their  early  history  is  almost  a blank.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  came  from  the  East ; and 
the  probability  is  that  they  w'ere  originally  Medes.  From 
them  Greece  received  her  first  inhabitants,  and,  in  return, 
appears  to  have  sent  back  colonists,  w'lio  settled  on  the  Cir- 
cassian coast,  and  ultimately  fell  under  the  Homan  domina- 
tion. In  more  modern  times,  between  the  tenth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  they  became  subject  to  the  kingdom  of 
jeorijia,  w'hose  queen.  Tamar,  is  said  to  have  instructed 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  In  1424  they  threw 
off  the  Georgian  yoke,  asserted  their  independence,  and  not 
only  maintained  it.  but  e.xtended  their  boundaries  so  far, 
that  they  were  at  last  brought  into  fierce  conflict  with  the 
Tartars,  who  ultimately  prevailed,  and  made  the  Circassians 
their  tributai'ies.  In  1705.  thej'  rose  against  their  oppressors, 
and.  by  a decisive  victory,  effected  their  freedom.  In  1781, 
Russia  acquired  the  Kooban  as  a frontier;  and  in  1784  the 
Turks  built  the  fort  Anapa,  and  thence  directed  their  efforts 
to  stir  up  the  Circassians  against  the  Czar.  Anapa,  taken 
by  the  Russians  in  1807,  was  restored  to  Turkey  in  1812,  at 
the  peiice  of  Bucharest.  The  quiet  which  follow'ed  this 
treaty  was  used  by  the  Turks  to  convert  the  Circassians  to 
Islamism,  and  thus  implant  in  them  an  ever-dui  ing  enmity 
to  Russia.  In  1820,  .\napa  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  they  al.so  ac- 
quired all  the  other  Turkish  po.ssessions  on  this  coast.  Upon 
this  they  ground  the  claim  of  sovereignty  ovei- Circassia,  which 

in  f ict  was  never  under  Turkish  rule. Adj.  and  inhab., 

CiKC.vssi  vN.  sir-kash'e-d,ti.  or  Toherkkssi.vn,  ch^r-k4sh/e-an. 

CIRCELLO,  chin-chel'lo,  or  CIRCEO,  chiK-ch;i/o.  (anc. 
Circwfuni  a headland  of  Southern  Italy,  on 

the  ^Mediterranean,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Pontifical 
States.  12  miles  W.S.IV.  of  Terracina.  Lat.  41°  13'  N.,  Ion. 
13°  3'  E Height  above  the  sea,  1713  feet. 

CIIUCLEVIIjLE,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  New  York. 

CIRCBEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Loudon  co..  Virginia. 

CIRCLEVILLE.  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Picka- 
way co.,  Ohio,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scioto  River,  and  on 
the  Ohio  Canal.  25  miles  S.  of  Columbus,  and  20  miles  N.  of 
Chillicothe.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortification 
having  a circular  form,  from  which  the  name  is  derived. 
The  canal  crosses  the  river  here  by  a handsome  aqueduct. 
Circleville  is  surrounded  by  a rich  and  highly  cultivated 
district,  and  has  considerable  trade.  It  contains  a fine  brick 
court-house,  a large  union  school-house,  which  cost  $25,000, 
8 churches,  several  newspaper-offices.  2 national  banks  and 
1 other  bank.  The  town  has  numerous  mills  and  factories 
projielled  by  water-power.  The  Zanesville  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad  passes  through  Circleville.  Laid  out  in  1810. 
Poi).  4383. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  a village  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash  River  and  Canal,  opposite  Lewi.sburg,  and  8 miles 
E.  of  Loganspnrt. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  a small  village  of  Tazewell  co..  Illinois. 

CIR  ENCESTER.sis'e-ter,  (anc.  Oirin'iuni,)  n parliamentary 
borough,  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co..  and  16  miles  S.E. 
of  Gloucester,  on  a branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
on  the  river  Churn,  and  a branch  of  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal.  Pop.  of  borough  and  paii.sh.  in  1851,  CO :»0.  It  was 
a town  of  the  ani-ient  Britons,  and  occupies  a portion  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  town,  the  walls  of  which, 
about  2 miles  in  circumference,  are  still  traceable.  The 
pi'iucipal  buildings  comprise  a parish  chundi  of  the  fifteenth 
cetttury.  various  dis.seiiting  chapels,  some  remains  of  a very 
ancient  abbey,  several  hospitals  for  the  poor,  and  a union 
wta-k  house  Public  instituti'>r)S.  a fiee  grammar  school,  of 
which  Dr,  .lenner  wais  a pupil,  blue  and  yellow  coat  schoohs, 
&c.  The  piincipal  manufactures  are  of  carpets,  woollen 
cloths,  and  cutlery.  It  is  not  an  incorporated  borough,  but 
is  governed  by  2 high  constables  and  14  wardsmen.  It  is  a 
polling-place  for  East  Gloucestershire.  It  sends  2 members 
tc.  the  Ilou.se  of  Commons.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  the  vicinity.  Adjoining  the  town  is  Oakley 
Grove,  the  seat  of  Eail  Bathurst. 

Cl  R EY,  see'rA/.  a villageof  France,  department  of  Meurthe, 
33  miles  E.  of  Nancy.  Pop.  2347.  It  has  glass-works  and 
manufactures  of  mirrors. 

CJ  R EY.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Marne, 
12  miles  S.  of  Vassy.  on  the  Blaise. 

CIRIE.  see'ree'.  a tt)wn  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Pied- 
mont. 12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Turin,  on  a branch  of  the  Stura. 
Pop.  3353. 

(^IRO,  chee'ro,  a towm  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  II..  district,  and  21  mibis  N.N.W.  of  Cotrone,  and  3 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  2900.  It  is  enclo.sed 
by  walls,  and  has  a castle,  several  churches,  a bishop’s  pa- 
lace. a seminary,  manufactures  of  serge  and  coarse  linens, 
trade  in  manna  and  agricultural  produce,  and  an  anchovy 
fishery.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  astronomer  Lilio. 

Cl  RON.  see'r^N'c'.  a small  river  of  France,  joins  the  Ga- 
ronne. 1>elow  Langon. 

CISALPINE  (sis-al’pin)  REI’UBLTC.  a former  state  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  founded  by  the  French,  in  1797.  of  parts 
of  Milan,  Mantua,  the  Valteliue,  the  Venotiau  territory  S. 
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and  W.  of  the  Adige,  Modena,  and  the  N.  part  of  the  Ponti 
fical  States.  In  1802  it  took  the  name  of  the  Italian  Re 
public,  and  in  1805  it  formed  the  greater  part  ol  the  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

CISMAR.  tsi.s'mar,  a hamlet  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein, 9 miles  S.E.  of  Oldenburg. 

CISNEROS,  thees-nd/roce.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  24 
miles  N.W.  of  Palencia.  Pop.  2029. 

CISOING,  see'zwaNG'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord.  8 miles  S.E.  of  Lille.  Pop.  2400.  Its  abbey  comme- 
morates the  Battle  of  Fontenoy. 

CISTERN  A.  chi.s-tdK/nd,  a ^illage  of  Italy,  in  the  I’on- 
tifical  States,  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Velletri.  Pop.  2500. 

CISTERNA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Pied- 
mont. 23  miles  S.E.  of 'Turin.  I’op.  1962. 

CISTERNA,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  La- 
voro.  9 miles  N.E.  of  Naples. 

CISTERN INO,  chis-t^R-neehio.  a market-town  of  Naples, 
in  Terra  di  Bari,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Monopoli.  Pop.  3600. 

CISTRIERES,  .sees'tre-aiR/.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Ilaute-Loire,  11  miles  E.  of  Brioude.  Pop.  1670. 

ClT.hRA,  che-ti^d.  a markehtown  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Citra.  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  3^  miles  S.W.  of 
Salerno.  Pop.  2550.  mostly  occupied  in  fishing. 

Cri'ARA,  che-tdhd,  or  QUIBDO,  keeb'do,  a town  of  New 
Granada,  department  of  Cauca,  on  the  Atrato,  80  miles  S.W, 
of  Antioquia.  Pop.  3000. 

CITEAUX,  see'tO',  formerly  CISTEAUX,  (L..  Cistn-feium,) 
a hamlet  of  France,  department  of  Cote-d’Or,  14  miles  N.E. 
of  Beaune,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vouge.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Citeaux.  the  buildings  of 
which  still  remain  to  attest  its  former  magnificence.  'The 
monastic  order  of  Cistercians  was  founded  here  i»i  1098.  by 
Robert.  Abbot  of  Molesme;  and.  in  the  course  of  a few  years, 
had  become  so  numerous  as  to  throw'  off  the  colonies  of 
Fcrfe.  Pontivy,  Clairvaux,  and  Morimond.  Through  the 
exertions  of  St.  Bernard  de  Clairvaux.  it  had  increased  so 
much,  one  hundred  years  after  its  origin,  as  to  embrace  800 
rich  abbeys  in  the  diff'erent  countries  of  Europe.  'They 
succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from  the  superintendence 
of  the  bishops,  a>id  formed  a kind  of  spiritual  republic, 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  pope.  Among 
the  fi-aternities  emanating  from  them,  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  barefooted  monks,  or  feuillnns,  the  nuns  of  I’ort 
Royal,  the  Recollets,  and  the  monks  of  La  Trappe.  In  the 
eighteenth  ceniury,  1800  monasteries  and  1400  nunneries 
depended  on  the  abbey  of  Citeaux. 

CITIIHHION,  (sith-ee'ron ; Gr.  KiBaipov.)  MOUNT,  now 
ELATEA.  el-I-tee'd.  a famous  mountain  of  Greece,  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Attica  and  'Thebes.  Height 
above  the  sea.  4620  feet. 

CITGCO.  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  Tennessee. 

CITRON  ELLE.  .sit'ro-n^lP,  a post-village  and  railroad  star 
tion  of  Mobile  co.,  Alabama,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
33  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mobile. 

Cl'T'TADELLA,  chit-t^-dSlffl.  a walled  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  government  of  Venice,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Vicenza,  on 
the  Brentella.  Pop.  6600,  partly  engaged  in  paper  and  wool- 
len factories. 

CITTADELLA-DI-PORTO,  chit-ta-d&lffd  dee  poR/to,  a town 
of  Austrian  Italy,  government  of  Venice,  2 miles  N.W.  of 
Mantua,  separated  from  that  city  by  the  Mincio.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  begirt  with  walls,  and  overlooked  by  a 
fortress.  Pop.  2900. 

CITTA-DELLA-PIEYE,  chit-td/dgiad  pe-.VvA,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  Umbria,  23  miles  W .S.W.  of  Perugia.  Its  chief 
iutere.st  is  derived  from  its  being  the  birthplace  of  the  cele- 
brated Pietro  Periigino.  Pop.  3400. 

CI'T'TA  DI  CAS'TELLO,  chit-td' dee  kds-t5l'lo,  or  simply 
CAS'TELLO,  (anc.  Ttben'num.)  a towm  of  Italy,  in  Umbria, 
about  30  miles  N.W.  of  Perugia,  on  the  'Tiber.  Po)).  5-;!9. 
It  has  a cathedral,  an  hospital,  .seminary,  many  ecclesias- 
tical buildings,  and  some  manufactures  of  silk-twist. 

ClTTA-DliCALE,  Naples.  See  Civit.\  Duc.vle. 

CI'T'TA-NUOVA,  chit-td'noo-o'vd,  a town  of  Illyria,  go- 
vernment. and  26  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Triest,  on  a headland 
in  the  Adriatic,  witli  a good  harbor.  I’op.  lOOl). 

Cl'T'T.A.-NUOVA,  chit-td'noo-o'vd,  a market-town  of  Eu- 
ropean 'Turkey,  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ochrida,  on  an  affluent 
of  fhe  Drin. 

CI'T'TA  VECCHIA,  chit-td^  vr^k'ke-d,  or  NOTABILE,  no- 
t;i/lie-ld.  a fortified  city  of  Malta,  near  the  centre  of  tho 
island,  6 miles  W.  of  Valletta.  It  shiuds  on  a limestr>ne 
hill,  in  whi(-h  extensive  oatacv.mbs  have  been  excavated  at 
a remote  period.  The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  a 
large  and  handsome  edifice,  from  which  a view  of  the  whole 
island  is  obtained,  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  hou.se  of 
Publius,  who  was  Roman  governor  when  the  apostle  suf 
fered  shipwreck.  The  Catacombs,  situated  in  the  suburb 
Ral  ato,  are  among  the  most  interesting  otijects  of  the  place 
'They  are  excavated  in  the  tertiary  lime.stone  of  the  island, 
and  run  a considerable  way  under  ground.  'The  ruf'ely 
sculptured  cro.ss  which  is  on  the  roof  of  many  of  the  tombs, 
and  the  inscription.  In  puce  po.‘<ita,sunt — -‘'They  have  been 
Laid  (buried)  in  peace”— leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  tL* 
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work  of  the  early  Cliristfans.  Citta  Vecchia,  while  in  pos- 
session of  the  Saracens,  was  called  Medina,  (me-dee^nS,)  and 
In  that  of  the  Aragonese,  Notal.ile. 

CITTA  VKCCIIIA,  a seaport  and  market-town  on  an  in- 
let of  the  island  of  Lesina,  in  Dalmatia,  23  miles  S.  of  Spa- 
latro.  Fop.  8046. 

CITY,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co.,  New  York. 

CITY  FOINT,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Prince 
George  co.,  Virginia,  on  James  Kiver,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Appomattox,  34  miles  S.E.  of  Kichmond,andlO  miles  E.N.E, 
of  Fetershurg.  There  is  a good  landing  here,  at  which  the 
large  ves.sels  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Richmond  and  Feters- 
burg  receive  and  discharge  their  cargoes.  The  Appomattox 
Railroad  extends  from  this  place  to  Fetershurg. 

CI’TA'  FOINT,  a post-office  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mississippi. 

CITY  WEST,  a village  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  about  33  miles  by  water  S.E.  of  Chicago. 

CIUDAD  DE  LAS  CASAS,  a town  of  Mexico.  See  Ciudad 
Real. 

Cl  UD  ADEL  A,  se-oo-di-dMa,  a city  and  seaport  of  the 
Island  of  Minorca,  on  its  W.  coast,  25  miles  N.W.of  Mahon. 
Pop.  7800.  It  was  formerly  capital  of  the  island,  and  retains 
portions  of  its  ancient  walls. 

CIUD.YD  REAL,  the-oo-nlo'  rA-dP,  a walled  city  of  Spain, 
formerly  capital  of  La  Mancha,  97  miles  S.  of  Madrid,  be- 
tween the  Guadiana  and  the  Jabalon.  Pop. in  1849, 10,2.35. 
It  has  a large  hospital.  6 moniusteries,  and  3 nunneries,  with 
several  schools;  its  manufactui-es  of  woollen  and  leather, 
formerly  important,  have  greatly  declined.  Chief  commerce 
in  wine,  fruits,  oil,  and  mules.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  celebrated  Santa  Herman  dad.  or  “ holy  brotherhood,” 
founded  in  1249  for  the  suppression  of  highway  robbery. 

CIUD.\D  RRAL.  se-oo-dAd' rA  AP.  a town  of  South  America, 
in  Venezuela,  department,  and  170  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cumana, 
on  the  Orinoco. 

CIUD.VD  REAL,  se-oo  dAd'  r.A-AP.  a town  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  capital  of  the  department  of  Chiapa,  in  a fer- 
tile plain  on  the  Rio  de  los  Zeldales,  285  miles  S.E.  of  Vera 
Cruz.  Lat.  16°  30'  N.,  Ion.  92°  40'  W.  It  has  a cathedral, 
three  monasteries,  a nunnery,  an  episcopal  seminary,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  college.  It  was  founded  in  1528.  on  the  site 
of  an  Indian  town,  and  raised  to  a bishop’s  see  ten  years 
after.  It  has  some  manufactures  and  trade  in  cocoa,  cochi- 
neal. cotton,  and  wool:  and  in  its  vicinity  an  intermittent 
spring  and  a stalactitie  cavern.  It  was  originally  called 
Vii.L^  Real,  veePyA  rA-AP,  then  Villa  Viciosa,  veePyA  ve- 
se-o'sA.  next,  San  Christoval  de  los  Llanos,  or  simply  San 
Christoval.  sAn  krees-to-vAl  dA  loce  lyA/noce,  after  wdiich  it 
received  its  present  name.  It  is  likewise  sometimes  called 
Ciudad-de-las-Cas.as.  se-oo-dAd'  dA  lAs  kA/sAs.  Pop.  6500. 

CIUDAD  RODRIGO,  the-oivDAo'  ro-dree/go,  a fortified 
frontier  city  of  Spain,  44  miles  S.W.  of  Salamanca,  near  the 
Agueda  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  seven  arches.  Pop.  4612. 
Chief  edifices,  a large  square  citadel,  a Gothic  cathedral  of 
the  tweli'ih  century,  two  other  churches,  and  the  governor’s 
residence.  It  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  1706,  by  the 
French  in  1810,  and  by  the  British,  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. in  1812,  w’ho  thence  derived  his  title  of  Duke  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  conferred  by  the  Spanish  government. 

CIVFII.  see'veh.  a village  of  Western  Africa,  on  the  Sene- 
gal. Lat.  15°  46'  N.:  Ion.  about  13°  W.  It  has  a low,  but 
beautifully  verdant  site,  amid  a natural  forest. 

Cl  VEZZANO,  che-vAt-sA'no,  a town  of  Austria,  duchy  of 
Tyrol.  5 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Trent.  It  has  several  silk  manu- 
factories. Fop.  2557. 

Cl VI D. ALE,  che-ve-drlTA,  (anc.  Fo^rum  JuJlii.)  a walled 
town  of  Northern  Italy,  governmentof  Venice.  9 miles  E.N.E. 
of  Udine,  on  the  Natisone,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  220  feet 
in  lenuth.  Fop.  6027. 

Cl  VI  DATE,  che-ve-dA'tA,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  j 
1.3J  mih'S  S.E.  of  Bergamo. 

Cl  VITA.  cheeGe-tA.  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Citra.  3^  miles  N.  of  Cassano.  Pop.  1500,  mostly 
of  Greek  descent. 

Cl  VITA  BOR  ELLA.  chee've-tA  bo-rAPlA,  a market-town  of 
Najdes.  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra.  22  miles  S.  of  Lanciano. 

Cl  VITA  CAMFOR.ANO,  chee^ve-tA  kAm-po-rAhio,  a mar- 
ket-town of  Naples,  province  of  Molise,  16  miles  N,  of  Cam- 
pobasso.  Fop.  2900. 

Cl  VITA  CA.STELLANA,  chee've-tA  kAs-tAl-lA/nA.  a town 
of  the  Pontifical  States.  19  miles  S.E.  of  Viterbo.  Close  to  it 
ire  remains  of  the  ancient  Falenam,  with  some  sepulchral 
jhambers,  Ac.:  and  4 miles  distant  are  those  of  Falerii. 
maile  memoraV.le  to  readers  of  Roman  history  by  the  epi- 
sode of  Camillus  and  the  schoolmaster.  The  latter  ruins 
present  the  most  extraordinary  specimen  extant  of  .ancient 
milit.ary  architecture.  The  walls,  towers,  and  several  gate- 
ways are  tolerably  perfect,  and  within  the  area  are  remains 
of  an  ancient  theatre,  and  of  a liombard  church  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Civita  Castellana  is  a bishop’s  see.  Near 
:t  the  French  under  Macdonald  defeated  the  troops  under 
.Mack,  De'-ember  4,  1798. 

CIVITA  DI  FENNE.  chee've-tA  dee  pAn'nA.  a town  of  Na- 
oles.  pi-ovince  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  1.,  23  miles  S.E.  of  Teramo. 
Pop  4009.  It  has  a cathedral  and  a diocesan  seminary. 


CIVITA  DITCALE,  chee/ve-tA  doo-kAHA,  the  westommost 
town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  on  the  Aeli- 
no.  5 miles  E.  of  Rieti.  Fop.  3331.  It  owes  its  name  to 
having  been  foundexi  by  the  Norman  king,  Robert  of  SV'ily, 
while  Duke  of  Calabria. 

Cl  VITA-LA  VIGN  A,  chee've-tA-lA-veen/yA,  a town  of  the 
Pontifical  States,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rome.  It  comprises 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Lunu/vium,  and  has  Roman  ruin< 
and  antiquities. 

CIV  FT  A NUOVA,  chee've-tA  noo-o'vA.  a small  town  of  tlu 
Pontifical  States.  12  miles  E.  of  Macerata.  near  the  Adriatic. 

CIVITA  NUOVA,  a .small  town  of  Naples,  province  ol 
Molise,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Isernia.  Pop.  2720. 

CIVITAQUANA,  chee-ve'tA-kwA/nA.  a market-town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  in  a valley,  9 miles  8. 
of  Civita  di  Fenne.  Pop.  1920. 

CIVITA-REALE,  chee-ve'tA-r.A-A/lA,  a market-town  of  Na- 
ples. province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  at  the  .source  of  the  Ve- 
lino.  19  miles  N.E.  of  Civita  Ducale.  Pop.  1440. 

CIVITA  SANT-ANGELO.  chee'vc-tA  sAnt-An'jA-lo.  a town 
of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  near  the  Adriatic,  9 
miles  N.E.  of  Civita  di  Penne.  Pop.  5994.  It  has  an  active 
trade  in  grain,  wine,  and  oil. 

CIVITA  VECCIIIA,  chee've-tA  v&k'ke-A.  (anc.  Cennum 
Cellin’  and  Trajuhvus  PorHm.)  the  principal  seaport  city  of  the 
Pontifical  States,  on  the  Mediterranean.  38  miles  W. N.W.of 
Rome.  Fop.  6878.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  well  built. 
Chief  edifices,  the  convents  and  churches,  theatre,  lazaretto, 
arsenal,  building  docks,  warehouses,  and  a convict  esta- 
blishment. The  port,  which  owes  its  oriein  to  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Papal  dominions.  Two 
large  moles  form  the  harbor,  and  a breakwater  out.side, 
constructed  on  a similar  plan  to  the  Plymouth  breakwater, 
protects  the  shipping  from  the  heavy  sea  brought  in  by 
the  western  gales.  A light-house  is  erected  on  its  S.  end. 
The  harbor  has  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  4(»0  or  .500  tons, 
and  ships  of  greater  draught  may  anchor  inside  the  break- 
water. Civita  Vecchia  is  a free  port,  but  the  quarantine 
regulations  are  enforced  with  extreme  strictness.  Consuls 
from  the  principal  European  .states  reside  at  it.  The  prin- 
cipal f ireign  commerce  of  the  state,  chiefly  with  Genoa, 
Marseilles,  and  England,  passes  through  this  port:  the 
trade  is  not  so  extensive  as  formerly.  Civita  Vecchia  has 
regular  steam  communication  with  Marseilles.  Genoa.  Leg- 
horn. Naples.  Greece,  Egypt,  and  'Turkey.  It  was  capturfo 
by  Totila.  and  retaken  by  Narses  in  5-53.  Since  that  perk'd 
it  has  been  frequently  taken  and  destroyed,  but  has  been, 
on  each  occasion,  rebuilt  by  the  conquerors.  Its  fortre.ss 
was  begun  in  1512  by  Julius  II.,  from  designs  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  finished  by  Paul  III.  Imports  consist  mainly 
of  woven  goods,  salt  provisions,  wines  and  spirits,  colonial 
produce,  haberdashery,  salt,  and  drugs:  exports  consist  of 
staves,  wheat,  alum,  cheese,  skins,  bark.  Ac. 

CIVITELLA  CASANUOVA,  che-ve-t^l'lA  kA'.sA-noo-o'vA, 
a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  7 
miles  8.S.W.  of  Civita  di  Fenne.  Pop.  2(»’0. 

CIVITELLA  DEL  TRON'TO,  che-vtetM'lA  d4l  tron'to,  a 
market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I..  10 
miles  N.  of  Teramo.  strongly  posted  on  a rock,  crowned  by 
a castle,  and  having  a collegiate  church,  3 convents,  a hos- 
pital, and  2500  inhabitants. 

Cl  VO.  chee'vo,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  government  of 
Milan.  14  miles  E.  ofSondrio,  near  the  Adda.  Fop.  2600. 

CIVRAY,  see'vrA/.  a town  of  I’rance.  department  of  Vi- 
enne. on  the  Charente.  30  miles  S.  of  Foitier.s.  with  2109  in- 
habitants. a very  old  parish  church,  a castle,  manufactures 
of  woollen  fabrics,  and  a brisk  trade  in  corn,  chestnuts 
truffles.  Ac. 

CLACII.NAII.VRRY,  klax-n.a-hAr'ree,  (“the  IVatchman’s 
Store,”)  a fishing  village  of  Scotland,  co.  and  1 § miles  W.S.W, 
of  Inverness  at  the  mouth  of  the  Caledonian  CaTial.  It 
M'as  the  scene  of  a bloody  feudal  battle  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

CLACK'AMAS,  a river  in  Oregon,  rises  in  the  W.  .slope  of 
the  Cascade  Range,  and  joins  the  Willamette  on  the  right. 

CLACK.AMAS,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Oregon.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Ca.scade  Range,  on  the  N. 
by  the  Columbia,  and  on  the  W,  by  the  Willamette  River. 
Along  the  streams,  especially  the  Willamette,  the  .soil  i.s 
very  fertile.  In  1850.  this  county  produced  353  tons  of  hay, 
the  greatest  quantity  of  that  article  raised  in  anycounivof 
the  State.  Capital.  Oregon  city.  Fop.  3466. 

CL.ACKAM  AS.  a post-office  of  Marion  co..  Oregon. 

CLACKHEA/'TON  or  CLECKIIEA''TON,  a cbapelry  of  Eng 
land.  CO.  of  York.  West  Riding. 

CLACKMANNAN,  kiak-man'nan,  or  CLACKMAN'NiN- 
SIIIRE,  the  smallest  county  of  Scotland,  having  S.  the  river 
F'orth.  and  on  other  sides  the  counties  of  Perth,  Stirlin;', 
and  Fife.  Area.  48  square  miles,  or  30.720  acres,  of  which 
22  000  are  arable,  and  5000  in  pa.'-ture.  It  con.sists  chiefly 
of  the  valley  of  the  Devon,  along  which  river  are  some  rich 
and  well  cultivated  lands,  on  which  large  crops  of  beans, 
peas.  Ac.  are  raised.  In  the  N.  the  county  extends  to  the 
Ochil  IlilLs.  Mineral  products  con.«ist  of  ironstone,  .sand 
stone,  and  greeustone,  with  coal  shipped  iu  coiisiderable 
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quantities  from  Allra.  This  county  comprises  only  4 pa- 
»lsh<*L.  Towns.  Clackmannan.  Alloa,  and  Dollar,  it  unites 
with  the  county  of  Kinross,  in  sending  1 member  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

CL ACKM.4.\.\  A.V,  a town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  capital 
of  the  above  county,  ou  the  Devon,  near  its  conhuence  with 
the  Forth.  7 miles  E.  of  Stirling.  Fop.  of  town.  Iti77.  Its 
harbor  has  latterly  been  improved.  The  tower  is  a part  of 
the  pal.ice  of  Robert  Bruce.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  county 
quarter  .sessions. 

CL  tCK.MA.NNANSIIIRE.  See  Cl.vckm 

CLAtiE.VFURTH.  a town  of  Illyria.  See  Kl.agenfukth. 

CL.4Gt(jrAN  BAif,  Irel.ind,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Galway, 
is  about  3 miles  W..\.W.  of  Innisbolhii.  and  extends  inland 
for  'ij  miles.  It  affords  good  shelter  and  anchoi-age  for  the 
largest  vo.'^sels.  and  a quay  has  been  erected  ou  it  for  the 
benefit  of  its  fishery. 

CL.4Q'TON,  GREAT,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

CLAGTJ.\,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

CL.VIBORNE.  kliFburn.  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Mis- 
sissippi. has  an  ai-ea  of  74')  square  mile.s.  The  .Mississippi 
washes  its  W.  border,  separating  it  from  Louisiana:  the 
Big  Black  River  forms  the  N.VV.  boundary,  and  it  is  inter- 
sected by  Bayou  Fierre.  The  surface  is  mostly  uneven;  the 
soil  near  the  river  is  fertile.  Named  in  honor  of  (Jeneral 
Claiborne,  who  commanded  in  the  south-we.st  during  the 
war  of  1R12.  Capital,  Port  Gibson.  Poj).  15,679.  of  whom 
33R3  were  free,  iind  F2.‘2t)6  slaves. 

CL.\IBORNE.  kba'lnirn.  a jiarish  in  the  N.  part  of  Lou- 
isiana, bordering  on  Arkansas,  contains  :ibont  1200  srpiare 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  branches  of  Bayou  d'Arl  onne.  and 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Dauf  hite  or  Pon  heat  Ri'cr 
The  surface  is  utidulating  and  the  soil  nioderatdy  fertile. 
The  parish  contains  forests  of  pine  and  otlnT  trees.  An  ac- 
tive emigration  to  this  j)lace  has  been  going  on  for  a few 
years  past.  Capital.  Homer.  Fop.  16,848,  of  whom  9000 
were  free,  and  7^48  slaves. 

CL.4I  ORXE.  a county  in  the  N.N.Fi.  part  of  Temiessee. 
bordering  on  Virginia,  has  an  area  of  abmit  3.50  scpiare  miles. 
Clinch  River  forms  the  S.E.  boumlaiT  and  Fowell’s  River 
flows  through  the  county.  The  surface  is  elevated  and 
mountainous.  The  soil  in  .some  parts  is  fTtile.  Thecounfy 
coutaitis  extensive  beds  of  inm  ore.  which  are  worked  in 
several  places.  Zinc  and  leail  are  also  found  in  the  county, 
out  not  w'orlc*d  at  ])r(!S(‘nt.  The  great  thoroughfare  from 
Kentucky  ti»  Carolina  passes  through  Ta/.ewell.  the  county- 
seat.  Fcp.  964.3,  of  whom  8000  were  free,  and  743  slav(‘s. 

CLAIBORNE,  a post-village,  capital  of  .Monroe  county. 
.Alabama,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alabama  River,  about  2o0 
miles  by  water  S.W.  of  .Montgomery. 

CL.\1B;)R.\E,  a post-office  of  .Jasper  co.,  Mi.ssissippi. 

CLAI'BORNESVILLE.  a po.st-office,  Yazoo  co..  .Mississippi. 

CL.\IFE  kl  if  a township  of  England,  cn.  of  Lancaster. 

CLAIN.  klS,.N«.  (anc.  Cluhiix.  or  Cli/'t.'s,?)  a small  river  of 
France,  joins  the  Vienne  below  Cernon,  after  a course -of 
about  60  miles.  Operati  ms  have  been  undertaken  to  make 
it  navigable  as  far  as  Foitiers. 

CLAI.NES.  kblnz.  a parish  of  England,  co.  and  2J  miles 
N.  of  Worcester.  In  the  nunnery  of  “the  white  ladies,” 
Charles  11.  was  concealed  af.er  the  Battle  of  Worcester. 

CL.tIRAC,  cla'rdkt,  a tow-n  of  France,  department  of  Lot- 
et-Garonne.  on  the  Lot,  16  miles  N.tV.  of  Agen.  It  has  a 
Protestant  gnd  several  other  l•hurc■hes.  paper  mills,  and  a 
brisk  traffic  in  white  wines,  prunes,  and  rural  produce. 

CLAl  R.VC,  a village  of  France,  de})artmeut  of  llerault,  20 
miles  .\.W.  of  Bezier.s. 

CLAIR'BiJURN,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Ohio.  P.  1441. 

CL.\I  R EtrOUTTE,  klAii'goot/,  a towm  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  IIaute-8a6ne,  8 miles  E.  of  Lure,  with  manufactures 
of  cotton,  and  distilleries  of  kirschwas.ser. 

CL AIR.MD.NT.  a village  of  CaJiada  West.  co.  of  Oxford, 
9 miles  S.E.  of  Brantford.  82  miles  from  Toronto,  and  56 
miles  from  London.  It  contains  several  stores  and  hotels. 
Pop.  300. 

CLAIRVAUX.  kl.ain'voL  (L.  Cl.i'ra-Valflis.)  a hamlet  of 
France,  department  of  Aube.  .33  miles  S.E.  of  Troyes.  Its 
celebi’ated  abbey  was  founded  in  1114.  by  St.  Bernard.  The 
monks  were  Cisterciatis,  (.see  CrxE^ux.)  atid  so  rapid  was 
the  increase  of  the  order,  that  before  St.  Bernard’s  death,  in 
1153,  there  were  700  monks  here,  while  St.  Bernard  had 
either  founded  or  affiliated  to  this  abbey  no  less  than  76 
monasterie.s.  of  which  35  were  in  France.  11  in  Spain,  10  in 
England  and  Ireland.  6 in  Flanders.  4 in  Italy.  2 in  Ger- 
many, 2 in  Sweden.  1 in  Hungary,  and  1 in  Denmark.  This 
anbey  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  immense  manu- 
factuiing  and  agricultural  institution  carried  on  by  monks. 
It  is  now  transformed  into  a criminal  cotton  factory. 

CL.V  1 R'Vl  LLE.  a post-office  of  Winnebago  co..  IVisconsin. 

CL.\IS.  kl.'L  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Is6re, 
6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Grenoble.  Fop.  1710, 

Cf,A  I.L'AM.  a county  of  Wa.-hington  'I’erritory.  having  N. 
the  Strait  of  .Juan  de  Fnca.  See  im’v.ntux. 

OLAI,L/.\MS.  an  Indian  tribe  of  Washington  Territory. 
N.  of  the  Columbia,  and  near  the  Strait  of  .lu.in  de  Fuca. 

CLAMART.  kll'miit/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
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Seine,  on  the  Paris  and  Versailles  Railway,  5 miles  S.W.  of 
Paris. 

CLAMECY,  kl^m'see'.  a town  of  France,  depai  foient  of 
Ni^vre.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yonne  .and  Beuvron,  36 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Nevers.  Fop.  in  1852,  6179.  It  has  several 
Gothic  churches,  a fine  modern  chateau,  manufactures  of 
earthenwares,  paper,  and  leather,  and  an  active  trade  in 
fuel,  sent  hence  to  Paris  down  the  Yonne.  It  was  formerly 
fortified,  and  has  remains  of  an  old  fortress  arrd  walls. 

CLANLVB  JROUGH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CLANDON  ACH.  klan-don'ah,  a barony  (jf  Ireland.  Queen’s 
co..  in  Leinster,  forms  the  middle  part  of  what  was  formerly 
the  barony  of  Upper  Ossory. 

CLANVDON,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

CL.WDGN,  IVEST.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

CLANE.  a barony,  p.arish,  and  town  of  Ireland,  in  Lein- 
ster, CO.  of  Kildare.  The  town  is  on  the  LifTey.  here  cro.«sed 
by  a six-arched  bridge.  7 miles  W.S.WL  of  Selbridge.  Fop. 
of  town,  335.  Here  are  the  remains  f)f  an  abbey,  founded 
5 48.  and  of  a Franciscan  priory  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Adjoining  the  town  are  a ruined  castle,  an  ancient  earth- 
work. and  the  bog  of  Clane. 

CLANJFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

CLANFIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

CL.\N1S,  a river  of  Italy.  See  Chiana. 

CLAN'MAU'RICE,  a barony  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry,  m 
Munster,  bounded  on  the  VV.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Length, 
17  miles. 

CLAN'MAU'RICE  or  CLAN'MOR'RIS.abarony  of  Ireland, 
CO.  of  Mayo,  in  Connaught.  Length  from  N.  to  S..  18  miles. 

CLAN'WI  LJLI  AIM.  a district  in  the  N.IV.  of  the  Cape  Co 
lony,  in  South  .\frica.  hounded  N.  by  the  Koussie  River,  lat. 
29°  41'  S..  and  S.  by  the  Great  Berg  River,  (lat.  32°  45'  S..; 
E.  by  the  Great  Riet  lliver.  and  W.  by  the  .Atlantic.  Area. 
22,111  square  miles.  Fop.  in  1845.  9416.  It  is  traversed  N. 
to  S.  by  the  Karree  Berg  and  Cedar  Berg  Mountains,  and 
watered  by  the  Oliphant  and  its  tributaries. 

CL.A..\\V'1LLIAA{.  a village  of  Southern  Africa,  capital  of 
the  above  district,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oli- 
phant River.  140  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cape  Town.  It  has  a neat 
church,  and  an  English  school.  In  its  vicinity  is  a fine 
chalybeate  .spring. 

CLANWILLIAM,  a barony  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Limerick,  in 
Munster,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Shannon.  Length, 
about  10  miles. 

CLANWILLI.AM.  a barony  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary, 
bounded  on  the  ^Y.  bv  the  county  of  Limerick.  Length,  18 
miles,  forming  a fertile  and  picturesque  district. 

CL  A FG I AM,  a parish  ot  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

CLAFH.AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  compris- 
ing an  agreeable  .suburb  of  London. 

CLA  PHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus«ex. 

CL.A.PH.\.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  AVe.st  Riding. 

CLAFHAM-with-NEWBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Sussex. 

CLAF'PERTON,  an  island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Darnley 
Bay,  lat.  69°  42'  N.,  Ion.  123°  15'  W.  It  was  discovered  by 
Sir  .lohn  Franklin,  who  named  it  in  honour  of  the  distin- 
guished African  traveller. 

CLAPP'S,  a post-office  of  Guilford  co.,  North  Carolina. 

CLAFFO’ILLE.  a post-village  of  VV’orcester  co..  Mas.sachu- 
.setts.  on  the  AVestern  Railroad,  about  8 miles  S.W.  of  Wor- 
cester. 

CL.A.P’S  ISL.AND,  a small  i.sland  in  the  Mal.ay  Archi- 
pelago. on  the  equator;  Ion.  98°  E. 

CLAP'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glouce.ster. 

CLAPTON,  a parish  of  En  land,,  co.  of  Northampton. 

CLAPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CLARA,  kli'rd.  one  of  the  Mergui  Islands,  off  the  coast  of 
Tenasserim.  in  Hindostan. 

CLARA,  kl^h'ra,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  King’s  co.,  5 miles  S.W,  of  Kilbeggan,  near  the 
Brosna,  which  here  works  extensive  corn  milLs.  Pop.  1155. 

CL.\RA.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kilkenny. 

CLARA.  khVri,  a town  of  the  i.sland  of  Cuba,  48  miles 
N.AV.  of  Trinidad.  Pop.  6132. 

CLA'RA,  a post-township  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
7 miles  N.W.  of  Coudersport.  It  had,  in  1860,  172  in- 
habitants. 

CLAR/AN  BRIDGE,  a vill.age  of  Ireland,  8 miles  S.E  of 
Galway.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle 
Pop.  200. 

CLARA.  VILLA.  veePvd  kld'rd.  a town  of  Cuba,  in  the 
central  department.  45  miles  N.AV.  of  Trinidad,  in  a sugar 
district.  Pop.  6132.  of  whom  3355  are  white,  1891  free  peo- 
ple of  color,  and  886  slaves, 

CLARBES'T  )N.  a parish  of  South  AVales.  co.  of  PemhroUe, 

CLARE,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  cn.  of  Gaiway, 
after  a southward  course  of  about  .32  miles,  enters  Lake  Cor- 
rib. 3 miles  N.  of  Galway.  In  seveial  places  it  expands  into 
shallow  marshes,  and  for  3 miles  it  is  subterranean. 

CLARE,  or  CLAR.\.  an  island  otf  the  AV.  coast  of  Ireland, 
in  Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo,  at  the  entrance  c'Clew  Bav 
Its  N.  point  has  an  elevation  of  487  feet.  La*  53°  N..  lou 
9°  59' W.  Length  4^  miles;  breadth  2 miles  its  blghes 
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point  rising  to  1520  feet  above  the  sea.  Corn  is  exported 
henee  to  VV'estport.  from  a village  on  its  E.  coast,  where  a 
quay  has  been  erected. 

CiiAKK,  a mari*^iiue  county  of  Ireland,  in  Mun.ster,  hav- 
ing the  Atlantic,  and  landward  the  counties  of  Galway, 
Tipperary,  and  Limerick,  it  being  separated  from  the  two 
latter  by  Lough  Derg  and  the  Hirer  .shannon.  Area.  1294 
squari  milt*s.  or  827.994  acres,  of  which  455.009  are  arable. 
I*op.  il2,428.  Surface  mostly  hilly,  with  some  tracts  of  level 
land:  coast  precipitous.  Principal  rivers,  the  Fergus  and 
its  affluents.  Small  lakes  are  numerous.  Soil  fertile  in  the 
lowlands.  The  fisheries  are  important;  manufactures  are 
only  of  coarse  PneTis  and  hosiery,  and  flannels  are  only  for 
home  consumption.  Chief  towns.  Ennis,  the  capital,  Kil- 
rush.  Ennisrymon,  and  a part  of  Kilaloe.  Exclusive  of  En- 
ni.s  the  county  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Besides  numerous  ecclesiastical  remains.  Clare  county  is  re- 
ported to  contain  118  ancient  baronial  castles. 

CL.AllK,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  in  the  above 
county,  on  the  Fergus,  here  cros.sed  by  a stone  bridge,  2 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Ennis.  Pop.  of  town,  879.  It  contains  an 
old  castle,  now  used  as  an  infantry  barr.ack.  Its  quay  is 
inadequate  for  its  commerce,  it  being  the  port  for  all  the 
centre  of  the  county.  Its  exports,  consisting  of  corn,  meal, 
flour.  &c..  were  valued,  in  1845,  at  l(),t)17L  It  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  the  Fit/, gibbon  tiimily.  About  one  mile  southward 
are  the  remains  of  Clare  Abbey,  founded  by  O’Brien,  King 
of  Munster,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

CLARE,  or  CL.^KE-.MORKIS,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught. CO.  of  Mayo,  15  miles  S.  E.  of  ( .^stlebar.  Pop.  2259. 
It  is  clean,  and  has  various  schools,  a court-house,  and  an 
active  letail  trade. 

CL.\  RE,  a barony  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Q.alway,  in  Connaught, 
divided  from  the  county  of  Mayo  by  Black  River.  Length, 
19  miles,  breadth.  12  miles. 

CL,\RE.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suf- 
folk. on  the  Stour,  11^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Pop.  in  1851,  1799.  The  town  is  poorly  built,  but  has  a 
handsome  church,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle. 

CL.\RE.  a wapentake  or  division  of  the  county  of  York. 
West  Hiding,  England,  comprising  29  parishes,  with  the 
towns  of  Hipon,  Knaresborough,  Utley,  &c. 

CL.\^RE,  a new  county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Michigan, 
has  an  area  of  al)out  650  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  .Maskegon  River.  The  surface  is  mostly  covered  with 
forests.  The  county  has  few  inhabitants. 

CLARE,  a township  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York. 

CLAREBJROUGII,  klair/bur-ruh,  a parish  of  England, 
ro.  of  .Notts. 

CL.ARE-GAL/WAY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught, 
co.  of  Galway. 

CLAREMONT,  klair'mont.  a domain  and  royal  palace  of 
England,  co.  of  Surrey*  immediately  E.  of  Esher,  and  now 
belonging  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

CL.ARE'MONT'.  a beautiful  and  flourishing  post-village 
and  township  of  Sullivan  co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Connect!  ut,  and  on  the  Sullivan  Railroad, 
about  48  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Concord.  It  contains  1 bank.  0 
churches,  numerous  stores,  3 cotton  mills  and  2 woollen 
mills.  Two  newspapers  are  issued  here.  Pop.  in  1850, 3604; 
in  I860.  4026. 

CLARE.MONT,  a post-office  of  Pickens  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

CLARE'MONT  ISLES,  a group  of  low.  woody  islands  off 
the  N.E.  co.ast  of  Australia,  Cape  Y'ork  peninsuia,  about  lat. 
13°  38'  S..  Ion.  141°  4.5'  E. 

CLARENCE  a village  of  Greece.  See  Ki.\ri-ntza. 

CL.AR'ENCE  a post-towmship  of  Erie  co..  New  York.  16 
miles  N.E.  of  Buffalo,  drained  by  Tonawanda  Creek.  Pop. 
.3356. 

CLARENCE,  a post-township  in  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan, 
about  12  milos  N.E  of  liarshall.  Pop.  866. 

CLARENCE,  a post-village  of  Green  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Sugar  River,  37  miles  S.  of  Madison. 

CL.AR'ENCE.  a settlement  of  New  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Durham,  18  miles  N.  of  Port  Hunter. 

CLARENCE  CE.NTRE.  a post-office  of  Erie  eo..  New  York. 

CLARENCE  HARBOR,  or  PORT,  in  Ilus.sian  America,  on 
the  E.  side  of  Behring  Strait,  45  miles  S.Fl  of  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales. 

CLAR'ENCE  ISLAND,  in  South  America,  W.  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  Lat.  54°  10'  S.,  Ion.  71°  20'  W.  Length  from  E. 
to  W..  52  miles;  breadth,  23  miles.  It  is  rocky,  and  greatly 
indented  by  bays. 

CLAR'E.NCE  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  N.  of  Navi- 
gator Island.  Lat.  .8°  10'  S..  ion.  172°  10'  W. 

CeAR'ENCE  lake. ''•'GREAT  LAKE,  a lake  of  Van  Die- 
men's Land,  in  Norfoia  Pl.ains.  of  irregular  form,  about  9 
miles  in  length,  and  4 in  breadth  at  the  bro.adest  parts. 

CL.ARENCE  PEAK,  in  Fernando  Po  Island,  is  10,700 
feet  al»ove  the  sea. 

CLARENCE  RIVER,  in  Eastern  Australia,  enters  the 
pacific  at  Shoal  Bay,  lat.  29°  20'  S.,  after  a tortuous  north- 
eastward course. 

CLAR'ENCE  S'l’IlAlT,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  the 
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island  of  Kishm  and  the  mainland,  varies  in  breadth  fW)ni 
3 to  13  miles,  and  is  studded  with  islands 

CLARE.NCE  STRAIT,  in  Russian  America,  between 
Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago  and  Duke  of  Fork  IsUn'i 

CLARENCE  STR.AIT,  the  channel  bef<rx;j  Meivjilo 
Island  and  the  N.W.  coast  of  Au.stralia.  communicatine 
with  Van  Diemen’s  Gulf.  It  is  about  12  miles  in  bn  adth  ai 
the  narrowest  part,  and  is  studded  with  small  islets,  rocks, 
and  reefs,  having  I'apid  currents  between  them. 

CLAR'i'lNCETOW  N.  a .settlement,  and  formerly  a British 
military  station,  on  the  N.  side  of  Fernando  Po  Island.  The 
Biitish  troops  were  withdrawn  from  it  in  1834. 

CL.ARENCEVl LLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Rouville,  10  miles  W.  of  Phillip.sburg. 

CL.AR'ENDDN.  a post-village  and  township  of  Rutland  co., 
A'ermont,  on  Otter  Creek,  and  on  the  Albany  and  Rutland 
Railroad  .55  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Montpelier.  Poj).  1237, 

CLAR  ENDON,  a post-village  ami  township  of  Orieans  co.. 
New  York,  25  miles  W.  of  Rochester.  Pop  1831. 

CLARENDON,  district.  South  Carolina.  See  AppE.>fnix. 

CLARENDON,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Arkansae. 
See  Ai'PENDix. 

CLARENDON,  a post-township  in  the  S.E,  part  of  Cal- 
houn CO..  Michigan.  Pop.  960. 

CLAR/ENDON  PARK,  an  extra-parochial  liberty  and  an- 
ciently a royal  forest  of  England,  co.  of  M ilts,  2^  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Salisbury.  Area.  4160  acres,  about  one-third  of 
which  is  woodland.  Pop.  183.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a 
royal  palace  or  hunting-seat,  in  which  Henry  II.  held  the 
council  that  enacted,  in  1191.  the  celebrated  constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  aimed  against  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy. 
It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Villiers  family,  as  it  did  for- 
merly to  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  author  of  the  “ History  of 
the  Great  Rebellion.” 

CLARENDON  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Rutland  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 

CLAR'ENS,  (Fr.  pron.  kllVSN®'.)  a village  of  Switzerl.and, 
canton  of  Vaud,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  3 miles  E.S.E.  of  Ve- 
vay.  It  commands  a fine  view  of  the  lake  and  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  opposite  shore,  and  is  immortalized  by  the 
writings  of  Rousseau. 

CLAR/IDON,  a postrtownship  in  the  central  partof  Geauga 
co^  Oltio.  Pop.  993. 

CLAKIDON,  a township  of  Marion  co  . Ohio.  Pop  1464. 

CLARHN'iTON,  a jiost-office  of  Forest  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CLARINGTON.  a thriving  village  of  Monroe  co  . Ohio,  on 
the  ' hio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Sunfish  Creek,  135  miles  E. 
of  Columbus  Pop.  in  1850,  341. 

CLAR'ION,  a county  in  the  N ML  part  of  Pennsylvania 
has  an  area  of  600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Clarion 
River,,  from  which  the  name  is  derived;  bounded  on  the 
S.M'.  by  Alleghany  River  and  on  the  S.  by  Red  Bank  Creek. 
The  surface  is  rolling  and  hilly;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
Bituminous  coal,  iron  and  limestone  are  the  most  valuable 
minerals  of  the  county.  Ca|)ital,  Clarion.  Pop.  24.988. 

CLARION,  a post-borough,  capital  of  Clarion  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  the 
same  i;ame  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Bellefonte  and  Erie 
Turiqiike,  about  75  miles  N.  N .E.  of  Pittsburg  and  187  miles 
M’.N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  contains  a court-house,  an  aca- 
demy, 3 churches.  2 newspaper-offices,  and  1 national  bank. 
lAip.  in  I860,  955.  of  the  township  of  Clarion  in  1850  2517. 

CL.ARION,  a post-uffice  of  Grundy  co.,  Illinois,  140  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

CLAR'ION,  or  CLOUD’S  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Mexico ; lat.  180°  N..  Ion. 
114°  50'  W 

CLAR'ION  RIA'ER.  Pennsylvania,  also  called  TORY’S 
RIVER,  rises  in  McKean  co.,  flows  S W.  and  enters  the  Al- 
leghany in  Clarion  county.  Large  quantities  of  i)ine  lum- 
ber are  transported  on  it.  The  whole  length  is  estimated 
at  130  miles. 

CLARK  or  CLARKE,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CLARK,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Brown  co , Ohio. 
Pop. 1371. 

CLARK,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  2059. 

CLARK,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Johnson  co.,  In- 
diana. Pop.  1161. 

CLARK,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana.  Pod. 
1993. 

CLARK,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  895. 

CLARKE,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Virgiiiia.  has  an 
area  of  208  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  Ity  the  Shenan- 
doah River,  and  also  drained  by  Oi)e(]uan  Creek  It  occu- 
pies part  of  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia,  which  extends 
along  the  N.M'.  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  surface  is  beau- 
tifully diversified;  the  soil  is  based  on  blue  limestone,  and 
highly  productive.  This  county  is  intersected  by  the  Man- 
chester Railroad,  and  by  several  turnpike  roads.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  1836  out  of  part  of  Frederick  county,  and  named 
in  honor  of  General  George  Roger  Clarke,  an  offic'-r  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  Capital,  Berryville.  Pop.  7146;  of 
whom  3771  were  free,  and  3375  slaves. 
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OLARKE,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Georgia, 
nas  an  ai  ea  of  2S0  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to 
S.  by  the  Oconee  and  its  branches,  the  Middle  OcoTiee  and 
the  North  Fork,  bounded  on  the  W.  bj  the  Appalachee,  and 
drained  by  Sandy.  Shoal,  and  Cedar  Creeks.  The  sur- 
tace  is  hilly.  The  richest  soil  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Occuee  and  its  branches;  a portion  of  the  upland  is  said  to 
'■e  “ worn  out.”  (iranitic  rocks  are  abundant  in  the  county; 
gold,  garnets,  kaolin,  pyrites,  and  tourmaline  are  also  found. 
A branch  railroad  e-xtends  from  Athens,  the  county-seat,  to 
the  Georgia  Railroad.  Named  in  honor  oi  General  Elijah 
Clarke,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Pop.  11,218 
of  whom  5558  were  free,  and  5600  slaves. 

CLARKE,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Alabama,  has  an 
urea  of  127n  square  miles.  The  Tombigbee  and  Alabama 
Rivers  constitute  the  respective  boundaries  of  the  county 
on  the  \V.  and  S.E.,  until  they  unite  at  its  southern  extre- 
mity to  form  the  Mobile.  The  surface  is  uneven  ; the  soil 
in  some  parts  is  fertile,  in  others  sandy  and  thin.  Pine  tim- 
ber is  abundant  here.  Capital,  Clarkesville.  Pop.  15,0-10, 
of  whom  7613  were  free,  and  743*i  slaves. 

CLARKK.  a county  in  the  E.S.E  part  of  Mississippi,  bor- 
dering on  Alabama,  has  an  area  ol  650  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Chickasawha  River,  a branch  of  the  Pas- 
cagoula. The  surface  is  moderately  uneven.  The  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Named  in 
honor  of  Judge  Clarke,  fii'st  chancellor  of  Missi.ssippi. 
Capital,  Quitniiin.  Pop.  10,771,  of  whom  5695  were  free, 
and  5076  slaves. 

Cl.ARKE,  a county  in  the  S M'.  central  part  of  Arkansas, 
contains  9tl  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E ny  the 
Washita  and  on  the  8.M'.  by  the  Little  Missoni  i.  'i  he  surface 
is  hilly  or  rolling;  the  soil  sandy  and  lertile.  Capital,  Arka- 
delphia.  Pop.  9735.  of  whom  7521  were  free. 

CLARKE,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Kentuckj', 
has  an  area  of  about  2i0  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  the  Kentucky  and  Led  Rivers,  the  former  of  which 
is  navigable,  and  drained  by  Stoner's  and  Howard’s  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  broken;  a portion 
of  the  soil  is  very  productive.  Hydraulic  limestone  is  found 
in  the  county.  Red  River  furnishes  valuable  water-pow'er. 
Org.iiiized  in  1793.  and  named  in  honor  of  General  George 
Rogers  1 larke.  Capital  Winchester.  Pop.  11,484,  of  whom 
6722  were  free,  and  4762  slaves. 

CLARKE,  a county  in  the  S.W'.  central  part  of  Ohio,  has 
an  area  of  3S0  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Mad  Fiver, 
and  also  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Little  Miami  and  by 
Lagonda  Creek,  which  fm-nish  abundant  water-power.  The 
suri'ace  is  diversified  by  beautiful  undulations;  the  soil  is 
gimerally  excellent,  and  well  supplied  with  w.iter  and  tim- 
ber. The  county  is  crossed  by  five  line-  of  railway,  which 
meet  at  S|  riugfield,  and  connect  it  with  Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton.  Columbus,  .'■andusky  &c. ; several  turniiikes  also  pass 
through  it.  Capital,  Springfield.  Pop.  25,300. 

CLARKE,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Indiana,  bordering 
on  Kentucky,  contains  about  400  scpiare  miles.  The  Ohio 
River  boumls  it  on  the  S.E. ; it  is  also  drained  by  Silver 
Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  excepting  a chain  of 
“ knobs”  near  the  W.  border,  which  are  not  suited  for 
cultivation  but  produce  good  timber.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally fertile  and  well  imi)roved.  Iron  ore,  marble,  lime- 
stone and  hydraulic  cement  are  abundant.  The  county  is 
intersected  bv  the  Jeffersonville  liailroad.  Organized  in 
1801.  Capital  Charle.ston.  Pop.  20.502. 

CLARKE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Illinois,  bordering 
on  Indiana,  has  an  area  of  460  S(juare  miles.  The  W'abash 
River,  navigable  by  steamboats,  forms  its  boundary  on  the 
S.E.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Embarras  River,  and  also  drained  by  Fox  and  Crane  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  diversified  by  prairies  and  forests;  the  soil  is 
productive.  Stone  coal  is  found  along  the  Wabash  River, 
in  this  county.  Capital,  ''arshall.  Poj).  (and  the  iiopulation 
has  incrc'ased  rai)idly  within  the  last  ten  years/  14,987. 

CL.\KKE.  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Mis- 
souri Inis  an  area  of  516  sipiare  miles.  It  is  situated  on 
the  .Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines,  the  latter 
of  which  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.E..  separating  it  from 
Iowa,  and  the  former  separates  it  from  Illinois.  The  county 
is  intiM’sected  liythe  Fox  and  W'yaconila  Hi  vers.  Thesurface 
is  undulating  or  nearly  level.  More  than  Indf  of  the  county 
consists  of  fertile  upland  prairies,  some  of  which  are  several 
miles  in  width,  with  forests  of  good  timber  distributed  along 
the  watercourses.  Named  in  honor  of  William  Clarke,  of 
the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  afterwards  governor  of 
Missouri  Territory.  Capital,  Waterloo.  The  population 
1 as  increased  rajiidly  for  several  years  imst.  Pop.  11,684, 
of  whom  11.229  were  I'ree.  and  455  slaves. 

CLARKE,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Iowa  has  an  area 
of  432  Kipiai  c miles.  The  South  River,  and  Whitebreast 
Riv(‘t.  affiueiits  of  the  Kes  Moines,  rise  by  several  branches 
in  this  county;  it  is  abso  drained  by  the  East  Fork  of  Grand 
River  which  Hows  southward  into  Missouai.  The  surface 
is  slightly  diversified;  the  soil  is  fertile.  A large  part  of 
tlie  county  is  prairie.  Named  in  honor  of  James  Clarke, 
Governor  of  Iowa  in  1846.  Capital,  Osceola.  Pop.  5427. 
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CLARKE,  a county  in  the  S.'W.  part  of  'Washington  Ter 
ritory.  has  an  area  of  about  1400  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  Columbia  River,  which  separates 
it  from  Oregon,  and  drained  by  the  Cathlapootle  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Columbia,  and  by  several  other  streams. 
The  surface  in  some  parts  is  mountainous.  The  soil  has 
as  yet  been  but  little  cultivated.  Capital,  Vance  aver. 
Pop.  in  1860,  2.384. 

CLARKE  or  CLARK  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of 
Coshocton  CO..  Ohio.  Pop.  796. 

CLARKE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Durham, 
on  the  post-road  to  Toronto.  12  miles  W.  of  Port  Hope,  and 
52  miles  from  Toronto,  It  contains  several  stores  and  hotels. 
Pop.  250. 

CL.illKE’S  POINT,  a narrow  penin.sula  S.W.  of  New  Bed- 
ford Bay.  At  the  extremity  of  the  point  is  a fixed  light,  52 
feet  above  high  water.  Lat.  41°  35'  30"  N.,  Ion,  70°  54' 
12"  W. 

CLARKE’S  RIVER,  or  FLATHIEAD  RIVER,  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the 
.sources  of  the  Mis.souri.  in  about  45°  .30'  N.  lat.  For  nearly 
200  miles  it  flows  in  a northerly  direction,  after  which  it  in- 
flects to  the  N.W..  entering  the  Columbia  in  about  48° 50'  N. 
lat.,  and  117°  45' 'W'.  Ion.  The  greater  part  of  its  course  lies 
through  a mountainous  region.  About  125  miles  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Columbia,  it  spreads  out  into  a lake  .30 
miles  long,  and  from  6 to  12  miles  wide,  called  Kulluspelm, 
or  Lac  Pend  Oreilles.  The  Blackfoot  River,  and  the  Riviere 
k Jacques,  (from  Flathead  Lake,)  flowing  from  near  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  are  the  principal  affluents.  The  entire 
length  is  estimated  at  650  miles. 

CLARKESVILLE.  klarks'vil,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Habersham  co..  Georgia,  is  deli'zhtfully  situated  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Chattahoochee  River.  1.33  miles  N.  of  Milledge- 
ville.  It  is  surrounded  by  charming  mountain  scenery,  of 
which  the  Blue  Ridge  is  a prominent  feature,  and  is  a favor- 
ite retreat  for  many  families  from  the  lower  parts  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  village  contains  a brick  court- 
house and  4 churches.  Pop.  about  500. 

CLARKSBOROUGH.  klarksffiur-rtih,  a post-village ofGlou- 
cester  co.,  New  Jersey.  5 miles  S.W.  of  Woodbury. 

CLARKSBOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Indiana. 

CLARK’S  BRIDGE,  a village  of  Erie  co.,  New  York,  on 
the  railroad.  8 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Buffalo. 

CLARKS'BURG,  a township  of  Berkshire  co..  Massachu- 
setts, 105  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  420. 

CLARKSBULG.a  post-office  of  Erie  co.,New  York,  about 
300  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

CI.ARKSBURG,  a post-village  of  Monmouth  co.,New  Jer- 
sey. 20  miles  E.  of  Trenton. 

CLARKSBURG,  a post-village  of  Indiana  co . Pennsyl- 
vania, 170  miles  'W'.  of  IIarrisi)urg,^has  1 church,  2 stores, 
and  about  150  inliabitants. 

CLARKSBURG,  a jiost-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mary- 
land. 60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Annajiolis. 

CLARKSRURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  H.arrison  co.. 
West  Virginia,  on  tlie  West  Fork  of  Monongahela  River,  .300 
miles  W.  of  Baltimore.  It  is  situated  ou  a high  table-land, 
environed  by  hills.  It  contains  2 or  3 churches.  2 acade- 
mies, 2 printing  offices,  and  a bank.  Sl(>ne  coal  abounds 
in  tlie  vicinity.  Tlie  Northwestern  Railroad,  a braiicli  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  passes  through  the  village. 
Free  pop  895. 

CLARKSBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lewis  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 4 miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  90  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Frankfort. 

CLARKSBURG,  a village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  about  30 
miles  W.  of  Wheeling. 

CLARKSBURG,  a village  of  Clarke  co.,  Ohio,  48  miles  W. 
of  Columbus. 

CLARKSBURG,  a post-village  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio,  about  18 
miles  N.W.  of  Chillicothe. 

CLARKSBURG,  a village  of  Daviess  co.,  Indiana,  16  miles 
N.E.  of  Washington,  the  county  seat. 

CLARKSBURG,  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana, 
about  50  miles  N.  of  Madison. 

CLARKSBURG,  a village  of  Johnson  co.,  Indiana,  18  miles 
S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

CLARK’S  CORNERS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Luzerne 
co.,  Pennsvlvania. 

CLARK’S  CORNERS,  a post- village  of  Ashtabula  co., Ohio, 
165  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

CLARK’S  CREEK.  ofDauphin  co.-Pennsylvauia.  flows  into 
the  Susquehanna  River  about  10  miles  above  Harrisburg. 

CLARK’S  CREEK,  a postroffice  of  Montgomery  co..  North 
Carolina. 

CLARK’S  FACTORY,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  Now 
York. 

CLARKS'FIELD.a  po.ct-township  in  the  E.part  of  Huron 
co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1397.  , „ ^ 

CLARK’S  FORK,  a posUoflfice  of  York  district.  South  Cur 
roliua. 

CLARK’S  FORK,  a post-office  of  Cooper  co.,  Miso-mH. 

CLARK’S  GREEN,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penusyl 
vauia. 
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CLARK’S  iniiL.  a pnst-offlce  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana. 

CLAliK’S  ISLAND,  the  in^st  southern  of  the  Furneaux 
pronp,  Banks's  Strait.  olY  the  N.E.  end  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land.  Lat.  of  the  S.  extremity.  40°  tU'  S. 

CLARK’S  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  North  Pacific,  in  lat. 
27°  48' N..  Ion  170°  VV. 

CLARK’S  (Sill  Gkoroe)  ISLE,  an  island  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  It)  inih  s oT  the  coast  of  IJritish  North  America,  in 
lat.  f>9°  20'  N..  Ion.  118°  40'  VV. 

CLARK’S  MILLS,  a small  but  thriviiuj:  villasre  of  Oneida 
CO.,  New  York,  on  Oriskany  Creek,  about  12  miles  S.VV.  of 
Utica.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  directed 
to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  floods. 

CLARK’S  .MILLS,  a post-office  of  VV'ashlngton  co.,  Vir-rinia. 

CLARK’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Moore  co.,  North  Carolina. 

CLARK’S  Ml  LLS.  a post-office  of  Hempstead  co.,  Arkansas. 

CLARK’S  MILLS,  a villaiie  of  Canada  West.  co.  of  Ad- 
dington, on  the  Napanee  River,  21  miles  W.  of  Kingston. 
Pop.  360. 

CLARKSON,  a post-township  of  Monroe  co..  New  York, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  16  miles  N.W.  from  Rochester.  Pop.  209.3. 

CLARKSON,  a post-village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  about 
165  miles  N.E.  of  Columbu.e. 

CL.VRKSON  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co..  New 
York,  215  miles  W.  by  N of  Albany. 

CLARK’S  RIVER,  in  the  VV.  part  of  Kentucky,  rises  near 
the  S.  border  of  the  state,  and  flowing  N.  and  N.W.,  enters 
the  Ohio  at  Paducah,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Tennessee 
River.  A small  stream,  named  the  West  Branch,  enters 
Clark’s  River  on  the  left  hand,  a few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

CLARK’S  RIVER,  Washington  'rerritory.  See  Cl.\rke’s 
River. 

CLARK’S  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Callaway  co.,  Kentucky. 

CLARK’S  RUN,  a small  stream  of  Yuba  co.,  towards  the 
N.  part  of  California,  falls  into  Yuba  River,  about  20  miles 
above  Marysville.  Several  hundred  men  are  engaged  hei'e 
in  gold-digging,  obtaining  from  |5  to  $50  a day. 

CLARKS''l'ON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Independence 
township.  Oakland  co.,  Michigan,  on  Kearsley  Creek,  36 
miles  N.VVL  of  Detroit.  It  contains  2 churches,  4 stores,  and 
1 flouring  mill. 

CL.ARKS''rOWN,  a post-township  of  Rockland  co..  New 
York,  on  the  right  bank  of  Hudson  River,  122  miles  below 
Albany.  It  coiitains  New  City,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  3874- 

Cl.ARKS'V’ILLE.  a towii.^bip  ofCoos  co..  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  about  120  miles  N.  of 
Concord.  Pop.  249. 

CLARKSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Albany  co.,  New  York. 

CLARKSVILLE,  a post-township  of  Alleghany  co.,  New 
York,  about  ti7  miles  S.S.E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  865. 

CLARKsV'ILLE,  a village  of  Brookfield  township,  Madi- 
son CO.,  New  York  contains  the  Rroidifield  Academy. 

CLARKSV'ILLE.  a post-village  of  Hunterdon  co.,  New 
Jersey,  14  miles  N of  ilemington. 

CLARKESVILLE.  a jiost-village  of  Greene  co..  Pennsjl- 
vania.  on  Ten  Mile  Creek,  12  miles  N.E  of  Waynesbnrg. 

CLARKSVILLE,  a thrivimr  post-village  of  Mercer  co., 
Pennsylvania.  245  miles,  W N.W  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  376. 

CL.ARKSV'ILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. about  152  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg,  and  8 miles  VV.  of 
Honesdale. 

CLARKSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Mecklenburg 
CO..  Virginia,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Roanoke  River,  a little 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Dan  and  Staunton.  102  miles 
S.VV.  of  Richmond.  It  has  increased  more  rapidly,  perhaps, 
during  the  last  ten  years  than  any  other  village  in  the 
state.  It  contains  3 or  4 churches,  I bank,  and  over  1000 
inhabitants.  About  2000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  are  annually 
inspected  here,  and  sent  down  the  river  in  batteaux.  A 
railroad  is  completed  from  this  place  to  the  Gaston  and  Ra- 
leigh Railroad. 

CLARKSV'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  district. 
South  Carolina. 

CLARKSVILLE.  Georgia.  See  Ci-.arkesville. 

CLARKSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 134  miles  S.  by  VV.  of  'Tuscaloosa,  contains  a court- 
house and  a few  stores. 

CLARKSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Red 
River  co.,  Texas,  is  al)out  15  miles  S.VV'.  of  Red  River,  and 
I3l)  miles  N.E.  of  Austin  City.  It  is  the  oldest  village  of  the 
county,  and  the  principal  village  in  what  is  called  the  Red 
River  country  of 'Texas. 

CLARKSV'ILLE,  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Johnson  co., 
Arkansas,  on  Spadra  Creek,  about  100  miles  N.W'.  of  Little 
Hock  It  contains  a court-house,  jail,  and  United  States 
,an<l-office.  Pop  464. 

CLARKSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Mont- 
gomery co.,  Tennessee,  on  the  right  bank  of  Cumberland 
River,  at  the  month  of  Red  River,  about  50  miles  N.W'.  of 
Nashville.  It  contains  4 or  5 newspaiier  offices,  2 banks, 
and  has  considerable  trade.  Pop.  in  i860,  estimated  at 
3000. 

CLARKSV'ILLE.  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Zanesville  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  81  miles  S.W.  of 
Columbus. 
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TLARKSVILLE,  a small  village  if  Defiance  co.,  Ohio,  o« 
St  .Jo.seph's  River. 

CLARKSVILLE,  a village  of  Clarke  co.,  Indiana,  on  thr 
Ohio  River.  4 miles  above  New  Albany. 

CL.V  RKSV'l  LLE.  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indian.a, 

CLARK.SV'I  LLE,  a post-office  of  Kankakee  co..  lllinoi.s. 

CLARKSV'ILLE.  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Missouri.  o» 
the  Mississipjji.  about  100  miles  above  St.  Louis.  It  cuu 
tains  several  stores.  Pop  573. 

CLARKSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa,  94 
miles  S.VV.  of  Iowa  City. 

CL.ARKSV'ILLE.  a post-office  of  Oconto  co..  Wisconsin, 

CLARSBOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  'Tennes.see. 

CLARY,  kl^'iW.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nrrd, 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Cambrai.  Pop.  2230.  It  has  manufacture* 
of  tulles  and  gauzes. 

CLARYSV'I LLE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland 

CLAOtYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York. 

CLASE.  a hamlet  of  South  W'ales,  co.  of  Glamorgan,  5 
miles  N.W'.  of  Swan.sea. 

CLASIPVIORE.  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster. CO.  of  Waterford.  4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Youghall.  Pop.  3777. 

CLAS'SEN'S  COR/NER,a  village  of  La  Porte  co.,  Indiana, 
a little  S.  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  and  5 miles 
VV.S.VV.  of  La  Porte. 

CLA'T'FORD  GOOD' WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants. 

CLATFORD,  UPPER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

CLA'T'SOP,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Oregon,  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Columbia  River,  which  separates 
it  from  Washington,  and  on  the  VV.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  is  drained  by  several  small  streams  flowing  into  the 
Pacific,  The  soil  is  generally  fei tile,  although  as  yet  bul 
little  cnltivatetl.  Capital,  Astoria.  Pop.  498. 

CL.A'ri’.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

CL.A'TWVOR'TH  Y,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CLAU^DY,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  and  9 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Londonderry.  Pop.  191. 

CLAUDY  or  CLADY,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tyrone, 
4 miles  S.S.VV'.  of  Strabane,  on  the  F'inn.  Adjacent  to  the 
village  is  a handsome  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  Finn, 
connecting  Claudy  with  the  county  of  Donegal.  Pop.  219. 

CLAUGH'TON,  klaw'ton,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster. 

CLAUGHTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancastei. 

CLAUSENBURG,  'Transylvania.  See  Klau.senbukg. 

CLAUS'SELV'lLLE.  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Alabama, 
90  miles  S.VV.  of  Montgomery. 

CLAUSSV'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 83  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

CLAUSTHAL  or  KLAUSTHAL,  kldws'tll.  a town  of  Ha- 
nover, capital  of  a district  in  the  Harz,  47  miles  S.E.  of 
Hanover.  Pop.  9799.  including  the  adjacent  town  of  Zeller- 
feld.  It  is  situated  on  a hill,  1740  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  and  is  mostly  built  of  wood.  It  is  the  chief  mining 
town  of  the  Harz,  and  has  an  important  mining  academy, 
with  a valuable  museum,  a mint,  and  a high  school.  Near 
it  are  the  principal  lead  and  silver  mines  in  the  Harz,  in 
which,  and  in  some  manufiictures  of  camlets  and  other 
woven  fiibrics.  its  entire  population  is  employed. 

CLAV'ENNA.  See  Chiave.v.na. 

CLAV’'ERACK,  a post-township  of  Columbia  co..  New 
York.  4 miles  E.  of  Hud.son.  intersected  by  the  Hudson  and 
Berkshire  Railroad,  and  the  Harlem  Extension  Railroad 
It  contains  an  academy.  Pop.  3477. 

CL.W 'ERDON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

CLAVERDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CLAV'ERING,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Essex. 

CLAV'tERLEY,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Salop. 

CLAVVR'PLYE'.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

CLAVV''T0N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CLAX'BY  PLUCK'ACRE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

CLAX/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CLA.X'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Leicester. 

CLAY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Kentucky,  contains 
an  area  estimated  at  700  square  miles.  It  i.s  traversed  by 
the  South  Foi  k of  Kentucky  River.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous. Coal  and  iron  ore  are  found,  and  salt  is  manulac- 
tnred  extensively.  A large  part  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  forests.  Capital,  Manchester.  Formed  in  1803.  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  Green  Clay,  an  officer  in  the  war 
of  1 812.  Pop.  *652.  of  whom  6303  were  free,  and  349  slaves. 

CLAY,  a county  in  the  VV.  part  of  Indiana,  contains  360 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Eel  River.  The  surface 
is  generally  level,  and  nun  h of  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
county  contains  iron  ore,  and  numerous  beds  of  coal,  which 
are  easily  accessible.  It  is  intersected  by  the  railroad  fn^m 
Terre  Haute  to  Indianapolis  and  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal.  Organized  in  1825,  and  named  (as  well  as  the  three 
following  counties)  in  honor  of  the  late  Henry  Clay,  the 
distinguished  statesman  of  Kentucky.  Capital,  Bowling 
Green.  Pop.  12,161. 
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CLAY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an  area 
of  410  s<|iiare  miles.  It  is  intersected  liy  the  Little  Wabash 
itiver.  and  also  drained  by  Llm  Creek.  The  surface  is  nn- 
dulaiinji,  or  nearly  level;  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  'Jheconnty 
(onsi.sts  partly  of  prairie,  and  is  partly  covered  by  forests. 
Capital.  Louisville.  Pop.  9o36. 

CLAY,  a county  in  the  W..\.W.  part  of  Missouri,  has  an 
*rea  of  415  scjuare  miles.  The  Missouri  Kiver  forms  its  S. 
boundary:  it  is  also  drained  by  Fishing  Creek  and  Smith’s 
Fork  of  the  Little  i’latte  Itiver.  The  surface  is  moderately 
divcrsitied  ; the  soil  is  fertile,  ami  well  timbered  with  oaks, 
black  walnut,  and  ash.  The  rocks  which  underlie  the  coun- 
ty are  limestone  and  sandstone.  Capital,  Liberty.  Pop 
of  whom  95ti8  were  free,  anil  3456  slaves. 

CL.\Y,  a new  county  in  the  N W part  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  about  6.i0  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Little 
Fioux  River,  an  iittluent  of  the  Mi.ssouri.  with  its  branches, 
and  some  of  its  tributaries,  and  also  by  Lizard  River,  an 
adlueiit  of  the  D'-s  Moines.  This  county  is  not  included  in 
the  census  of  1850.  Pop.  in  1800,  52. 

CLAY,  a jiost-townsliip  of  Onondaga  co.,  New  York,  on 
the  Oswego  River,  10  miles  N.  of  Syracuse  The  ctinal  con- 
necting Syracuse  and  Oswego  passes  through  it.  Pop.  3583. 

CLAY,  a township  of  Iluntingdou  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop  1030. 

CLAY,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  North  Ctirolina. 

CLAY,  a town^hip  in  Auglaize  co..  Oldo.  Pop.  1091. 

CLAY,  a township  in  (lallia  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1204. 

CLAY’,  a township  in  Iliuhland  co . Ohio.  Pop.  1303. 

Cb.Y  Y’,  a township  in  Knox  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1102, 

CliAY’,  a townshi]!  in  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  668. 

CLAY’,  a township  in  Montgomery  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  2257. 

CLAY’,  a townshii>  in  Ottawa  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  749. 

Ci.AY’.  a township  in  Scioto  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  896. 

CLAY,  a township  in  Tuscarawas  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1398. 

CL\Y’.  a township  in  St.  Clair  co..  Michigan,  near  the 
mouth  of  St.  Clair  River.  Pop.  1037. 

CL.Y  V’,  a township  in  Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  776. 

CLAY’,  a township  in  Cass  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  733. 

CLAY’,  a village  of  Cass  co , Indiana.  85  miles  N.  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

CliA  Y.  a township  in  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1209. 

CI.AY’,  a township  in  Howard  co.,  Indiana.  Pop  698 

CLAY’,  a township  in  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana.  Po]).  908 

CLAY’,  a towtiship  in  Miami  co.,  Inditina  Pop.  846. 

CI.AY’,  a tow'iiship  in  Morgan  co  , Indiana.  Pop.  1071. 

CL.Y  Y’,  a township  in  Owen  co.  Indiana.  Pop.  1209. 

CLA  Y’,  a township  in  Pike  co  , Indiana.  Pop.  f41. 

CI.AY’,  a township  in  St  .loseiih  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  934. 

CL  A Y’.  a township  in  Wayne  co  , Indiana.  Pop.  1069. 

CLAY’,  a jiost-office  in  La  Salle  co..  Illinois. 

CLA  Y’,  a township  in  La  Fayette  co  , Mis.souri. 

CLAY,  a post-office  of  YY’ashington  co.,  Iowa. 

Cl.AY’MlROJKE,  a parish  of  Kngland,  co.  of  Leicester. 

CLAY’BROOKE,  GREAT,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Leicester. 

CLA  Y'CROSS.  a .station  on  the  North  Midland  Railway, 
England.  4 miles  S.  of  Chesterfield. 

CL.\Y’'D0N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CLA Y’D;>.\’,  EAST,  a parish  of  Kngland.  co.  of  Bucks. 

CL.AY'D  )N,  MIDDLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

CLAVDO.V  STEEPLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

CL.AYE,  klA^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et- 
Marne.  9 miles  W.  of  Meaux,  on  the  Canal  de  I’Ourcq. 
Pop.  1108. 

CLA  YETTE,  La,  13  klS'SttA  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Saone-et-Lnlre,  10  miles  S.  of  Charolles.  Pop.  1221. 

CLAY  FURNACE,  a small  village  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CL.A  Y’'H  ANGER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 

CLAY’GIED'JN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CL.AY  MILL,  a post-office  of  Y’ork  district.  South  Carolina. 

CL.AY’  HILL,  a post-office  of  .Marengo  co..  Alabama. 

CLAY’  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Levy  co..  Florida. 

CLA  YM..AN  E.  a tow'nship  of  England,  co.  of  Derby.  P.  1478. 

CL.AY'  LICK,  a post-office  of  Licking  co..  Ohio. 

CLA  Y’ MONTE,  a post-office  of  New  Castle  co..  Delaware. 

CL.A  YMMLE,  a parish  of  Etigland.  co.  of  Idncoln. 

CLA  Y’  POOL,  a post-office  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana,  about 
10 ) miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

CLAY’  PORT,  a village  of  Kosciusko  co..  Indiana,  on  the 
nilwav  pr<)jected  from  Peru  to  Elkhart.  100  miles  N.  by  E. 
f I ndian.apolis. 

CLA  Y’S'BU  RO,  a village  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio,  about  35  miles 

Y\’.  of  Dayton. 

CL.AY”S  POINT,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co..  A’irginia. 

CL.AY’S'Vl LI..E.  a post-borough  of  Washington  co..  Penn- 
B\  lvania.  on  the  National  Road,  about  22  miles  E.  of  W’heel- 
ing.  Po)).  275. 

CL.AYSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  M.ary- 
land. 

Cl.A  YSA’ILLE.  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co..  Virginia. 

CL.A  Y'.'VILLFl,  a village  of  Wood  co..  West  Y'irginla,  on 
the  l.ittle  Kanaw  ha  Ri'  er,  7 miles  above  Parkersburg,  has 
\ fijie  water-power  and  several  mills. 
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CLAYSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Telfoir  co.,  Georgia. 

CLAYSA’ILLE,  a posCvillage  of  Marshall  co..  Alabama, 
on  the  Tennessee  River.  133  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tuscaloo.sa. 

CL.AYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Tippah  co.,  Mississippi 

CLAY’SVILLE,  a post-office  of  White  co.,  Tennessee. 

CLAYSVILLE,  formerly  MARYSVILLE,  a small  post- 
village of  Harrison  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the  Licking  Itiier,  47 
miles  N.E.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  a church,  a woollen 
factory,  a tiour  mill,  and  3 tobacco  factories. 

CLAYSVILLE.  a village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  about  18 
miles  S.W.  of  Columbus. 

CL.AYSA’ILLE.  a village  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio,  o the  Little 
Miami  Railroad.  lU  miles  from  Xenia,  the  county  seat. 

CLAY’SVILLE,  a post- village  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio,  80 
miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

CLAYSA’ILLE,  a village  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indian.a,  on  the 
Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  21  miles  YV’.S.W.  of 
Indianapolis. 

CLAY'SVILLE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana, 
about  90  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

CLAYSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Boone  co..  Missouri. 

CL.AYTON.  kl.Vt9n,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

CLAYTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

CLAY'TON,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Iowa,  border 
ing  on  AVisconsin,  has  an  area  of  760  square  miles.  The 
Mississippi  River  forms  its  entire  boundary  on  the  FI.  The 
'ITirkey  River  flow's  through  the  middle  of  the  county  into 
the  first-named  river,  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  Turkey 
traverses  part  of  the  county.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
rolling  prairies  and  woodlands ; the  .soil  is  productive,  and 
the  climate  healthy.  Mines  of  lead  are  worked  in  the  S.E, 
part  near  the  river.  Caiiital,  El  Kador.  Pop.  20.72.S. 

CLAY'TuN,  a post-village  and  township  of  .lefl'erson  co., 
New  York,  on  St.  Lawrence  and  Chaumont  Rivers,  and  at 
the  terminus  of  flie  Utica  and  Black  River  liailroad,  20 
miles  N.N.AV.  of  AVatertown.  Clayton  is  a port  in  the  col- 
lection district  of  Cape  A’incent.  and  has  a lauding  for  ves- 
sels jilying  on  the  St.  l.awrence.  Pop.  4696. 

CLAYTON,  a iiost-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CJiAYTON.  a post-village,  capital  of  Rabun  co.,  Georgia, 
about  175  miles  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

CLA  YTON,  apost  village,  capital  of  Barbour  co.,  Alabama, 

75  miles  S.E.  of  .Montgomery.  Pop.  about  400. 

CLAYTON,  a post- village  in  the  N.AV.  part  of  Miami  co., 
Ohio. 

CLAYTON,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio,  75 
miles  A\'.  by  S.  ot  Columbus. 

CLAYTON,  a small  village  of  Morgan  co..  Ohio. 

CLAY’TON,  a township  m the  N.  part  of  Perry  co.,  Ohic 
Pup.  1329. 

CLAY’TON.  atow'iiship  in  Genesee  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 768 

CIjAY'TON,  a jiust-uffice  in  Hendricks  co..  Indiana. 

CLAYTO.\,a  tinviisliip  in  Adams  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1380. 

CLAY'TON.  a post-village  of  Adams  co..  Illinois,  on  the 
Quincy  and  Toledo  ll.iilruad,  28  miles  E.N.E  of  Quincy,  and 
89  miles  W of  Springfield. 

CLAY’TON,  a tlniirishing  post-village  of  Clayton  co..  Iowa, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  50  miles  above  lUibiiqiie.  Nearly 
all  the  surplus  produce  of  Clayton  county  is  shiiijied  by 
s eamlioats  at  tins  jilace,  wliicli  is  tlie  most  easily  accessible 
river-jjort  I'ur  a large  e.xtent  uf  country.  Lead-mines  have 
been  upened  near  Clayton.  Pop.  723. 

CL.AY’TON,  a township  in  Winnebago  co.,  AA’isconsin, 
Pop.  402. 

CLAY’TtVNA.  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio,  75  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

CLAA’TON-LE-DALE,  atown.shipof  England.co.  Lanc.aster.  • 

CLAY’TON-LE-AIOOIIS,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster. 

CLAYTON-LE-AA’OODS,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster. 

CLAY’TON’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Monmouth  co..  New 
.lersey. 

CLAY’TON’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Pickens  district. 
South  C.arolina. 

CLA  Y’H’  iNY’ILLE.  a post-village  of  Hender.son  co..  North 
Carolina.  284  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

CLAY’TON,  WFIST,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Yoik, 
YY’est  Riding. 

CLA  YT  )N-with-FRICKLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  West  Riding. 

CLAY’  Y’ A LLEY.  a post-office.  Robeson  co..  North  Carolina. 

CL.AY  A’lLL.AGE.  a post-village  of  Shelhy  co..  Kentucky, 
on  the  road  from  Louisville  to  Frankfort,  16  miles  W.  of  the 
latter.  Pop.  about  2,50. 

CLAY'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode 
Island. 

CLAYA’TT.LE.  a post-village  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York, 
about  10  miles  S.  of  Utica. 

CLAY’riVORTIl.  n parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

CLEAR  BRANCH,  a posRoffice  of  Washington  co , Vir- 
ginia. 

CI,.EAR  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Clearfield  co.,  PernsyF 
vania. 
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CLEAR  CRB  KK.  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Indiana,  falls  into 
ILe  Waliash  lliver 

CliKA  R CHKKK.  of  Monroe  co..  Indiana,  joins  Salt  Creek. 

CLL.AR  CRKKK.  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Illiuoi.s, 
flows  into  the  .Mis.sissippi. 

CLRAR  CRKKK,  of  .Missouri.  See  Peshaw. 

CLK.AR  CRKKK.  of  Shasta  co.,in  the  N.  part  of  California, 
falls  into  Sacrariento  River  about  2 miles  below  Shasta  City. 

CLKAR  CRKKK,  a post-village  of  Chautauqua  co..  New 
York,  about  320  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany,  has  2 or  3 
cliurches  and  several  stores. 

CLK.AR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

CLK.AR  CRKKK,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Tenne.ssee. 

CLEAR  CREEK,  a township  in  Ashland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
12U. 

CLEAR  CREEK,  a post-towusliip  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio, 
SO  miles  S.  by  K.  of  Columbus.  Poit.  1905. 

CLEAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
27.^5. 

CLEAR  CREEK,  a township  in  Monroe  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1232. 

CLEAR  CREEK,  a township  in  Clark  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
720. 

CLEAR  CREEK,  a township  in  Cumberland  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  400. 

CLEAR  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Bates  co.,  Missouri. 

CLEAR  CREEK,  a small  post-village  of  Daviess  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

CLEAR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Daviess  co.,  Missouri. 

CLEAR  CREEK  LA.N’DING,  a post-village  of  Alexander 
co..  llliiiois,  215  miles  S.  of  Springfield. 

CLE.AR'Fl ELD,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Penn- 
sylvani.i.  has  an  area  of  about  1150  .s(juare  mile.s.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  West  Branch  of  the  Sus(iuehanna  River, 
which  divides  it  into  nearly  equal  portions.  Mushannon 
Creek  forms  part  of  the  S.E.  boundaiy.  and  Clearfield  Creek, 
frcan  whi -h  the  name  is  derived,  enters  the  river  about  the 
middle  of  the  county.  The  eastern  part  is  traversed  by  deep 
ravines  formed  by  the  watei'courses.  and  is  too  rugged  fur 
cultivation;  the  remainder  is  geneiailly  rolling  and  uneven. 
The  soil  in  the  valleys  of  the  large  streams  is  productive, 
and  much  of  the  upland  is  moderately  fertile,  and  adapted 
to  grazing.  Large  quantities  of  timber,  pine,  oak,  poplar, 
and  cherry,  are  procured  from  the  forests,  and  floated  down 
the  river  to  market.  Mines  of  iron  ore  and  stone  coal  are 
worked.  Organized  in  1804.  Capital.  Clearfield.  Pop.  18,759. 

CLEAR! lELD,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
Pop.  810. 

CLEARFIELD,  a small  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CLEARP’IELD,  a post-village  and  the  capital  of  Clear- 
field comity,  is  situated  in  Lawrence  township.  Peunsyl- 
Viinia,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susiinelianna  River,  120 
miles  W.N'.W’.  of  Harrisburg.  It  contains,  besides  the 
county  buildings,  several  churches,  a newspaper  office,  and 
a hank.  Coal  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity,  and  lunibcT 
is  a leading  article  of  export.  Pop.  757  ; of  the  township, 
1402. 

CLEARFIELD  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Clearfield  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

CLE.ARKIELD  CREEK.  Pennsylvania,  flows  northward, 
and  enters  tlie  AVest  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  near 
Clearfield. 

CLE.AR  FORK,  of  Mohiccan  River,  Ohio,  enters  the  main 
stream  near  Loudonville.  Ashland  county. 

CLEAR  FORK,  of  Black  River,  Missouri.  See  Black 
Riveii. 

CLE.AR  FORK,  a post-office  of  Tazewell  co..  AMrginia. 

CIjE.AR  fork,  a post-office  of  Whitelv  co.,  Kentucky. 

Cld'lAR  l.,AKE,  of  Yolo  co.,  towards  the  N.W.  part  of  Ca- 
lifornia. is  about  6 miles  long  by  2 miles  wiiie. 

CLEAit  L.AKFl,  a township  in  Steuben  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  332. 

CLEAR  L.AKE,  a post-office  of  Sangamon  co.,  Illinois. 

CLE.AR  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Minnesota. 

CLE.ARMON'TV  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  Tennessee. 

CLIil.AR  PAINT,  a post-office  of  lint  co..  Kentucky. 

CLK.AR  PART,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio. 

CLK.AR  SPRl.N'G.  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

CLKAR  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Mary- 
land. 110  miles  .\.W.  of  Annapolis,  situated  in  a beautiful 
and  fertile  country. 

CLKAR  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

CL  vVIl  SPUING,  a post-office  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Mis- 
Bi.-oiplii. 

C\j  ; VR  SI’RINO.  a post-office  of  Granger  co.,  Tennessee. 

CL.LAR  SPRl.NG,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana,  64 
mile.T  S of  1 ndimiapolis. 

CLK.AR  SPRINtl,  a post-office  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana, 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Warsaw,  the  county  seat. 

CLKAR  SPRING,  a township  of  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop. 1207. 

CLK  A US'  VILLE,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
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CLEARAYA'TEB  (or  WASHACUMMOY)  RIVER,  m Brl- 
tish  North  America,  lat.  56°  30'  N.,  Ion.  110°  W..  cminccifi 
Lake  Methye  with  the  river  Athabasca,  and  theme  the 
waters  flowing  to  Hudson  Bay  with  those  entering  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

CLEAR'W.A'TEIl,  a post-village  of  Chippewa  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  Chippewa  River,  at  the  mouth  of  l/Eau  Claire  River 
It  has  2 mills. 

CLKAS'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  Ncitl 
Riding. 

CLK  ACTOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland, 

CLEAVELAND,  New  York.  See  Clevel.and. 

CLEAVKL.AND,  Ohio.  See  Cle vela. \d. 

CLKAVlOLA.ND,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Kentucky, 

CLKAVEIjAN'D,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana. 

CLKCKIIKATON,  kl6k'e-ton,  a village  and  town.ship  of 
England,  co.  of  York.  West  Riding.  85  miles  W.  of  Leeds,  is 
well  built,  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a news-room  and  me- 
chanics’ institution.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and 
worsted  is  extensively  carried  on  ; cards  and  other  macliine- 
ry  used  in  the  wool  trade  are  also  made,  and  the  iron- 
founding  trade  is  important.  Here  is  a station  on  the 
Bradford  branch  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway. 
I’op.  4299. 

Cl.iCUY,  kl.-l\see',  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Calvados,  near  the  Orne.  13  miles  tV.N.W.  of  Falaise.  I’op. 
2028.  It  has  manufactures  of  lace  and  cotton  fabrics. 

CLEDK.N,  kleh  d6N“L  a market-town  of  F ranee,  depart- 
ment of  Finistere.  25  mile.s  W.N.W.  of  Quimper. 

CLKDK.N.  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Fiiiis- 
tere,  26  miles  N.K.  oftjuimper. 

CLKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CLEEK’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Bath  co.,  Yirgini.a. 

CIiEF7NISH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Ferma- 
nagh. 

CLEE  SAINT  MARGARET'S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Salop. 

CLKES,  LE,  leh  kl.-ice  or  leh  klA.  a parish  and  village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Vau’d.  4 miles  W.  of  Orhe.  on  the 
Orhe.  in  a narrow  gorge  of  the  Jura.  It  was  formerly  a 
small  town,  with  a fortress  for  the  defence  of  one  of  the 
passes  of  the  Jui'a. 

CLEK'Til  JKPK.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln, 
parish  ofClee,  on  the  coast,  2^  miles  E.S.K.  of  Great  Grims- 
by. Pop.  778.  It  is  frequented  f ir  sea-bathing. 

CLEKVE-BTSH  tP’S.  or  BISHOP’S  CLKKVE,  a village 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester.  .3^-  miles  N'.N’.K.  of 
Cheltenham,  with  a station  on  the  Bri.stol  and  Birmingham 
Railroad. 

CLKKVE,  OLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CLEEVE-PRPOR,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wor(v.stcr  5 miles  N.E.  of  Evesham. 

CL£uUEREC.  kLi'ga'r^k^  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Morbihan,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Pontivy.  Pop.  in 
1852,  3851). 

CLEISII,  kleesh,  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kinross 
Here  are  remains  of  some  Roman  forts. 

CLEMG'IN’T.  a post-otfice  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio. 

CLEMHIN’TO.N,  a village  of  Camden  co..  New  Jersey,  13 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Camden,  has  2 mills  and  a tavern. 

CLE5PENTSBURG,a  village  ofCrittenden  co..  Kentucky, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  atiout  220  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

CLEM^ENTSVHLLE,  a post-office  of  Jack.sou  co.,  Ten- 
ne.ssee. 

CLEM'MONSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Davidson  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

CLENCH-WAR/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CLENDEN'H.N.  a post-office  of  Kanawha  co.,  Virginia. 

CLEN'T,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  tVorcester. 

CLEOBURY-.MORTIMER,  klo'ber-re-mor'te-mer,  a market- 
town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop,  lU  miles  E.  of 
Ludlow.  Pop.  1730.  It  has  a work-hou.se.  and  a free  .school 
founded  in  1714.  The  Clee  llill^  in  the  vicinity  abound  in 
coal,  ironstone,  and  limestone.  The  ancient  satirist,  Piers 
Plowman,  was  born  in  this  town. 

CLEOBURY,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

CLEOPATRIS.  See  Suez. 

CLERCKEN,  kl^ak'ken.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
West  Flanders.  20  miles  S.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  2845. 

CLARES,  kl.jiR.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine- 
Inferieure,  10  miles  N.  of  Rouen,  on  a small  river  of  iU 
own  name.  Pop.  906. 

CLERFF,  klaiaf.  or  CLERVAUX,  klaiR'vo',  a .small  village 
of  Holland,  33  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Luxemburg.  It  has  a 
castle  belonging  to  the  Count  of  Lannois.  Pop.  800. 

CLERGIIA.N,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary,  4 
miles  N.W.  of  Clonmel,  with  a neat  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

CLEIPKENWELL,  a large  district  and  out-parish  of  the 
city  of  London,  co.  of  Middlesex,  1 mile  N.  of  St.  Paul's. 
Area,  320  acres.  Pop.  56,756.  It  has  a conspicuous  session- 
house,  Clerkenwell  Green  Prison-h’iuse.  and  New  River 
Head  water-cistern  for  supplying  the  m9tro]«olis.  ‘'St. 
John’s  Gate”  is  the  only  remnant  of  an  ancient  priory 
wliich  stood  in  that  locality. 

CLERMONT,  kl§R'm6N«^  a town  of  France,  department 
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of'  Oiso,  on  tne  route  between  Paris  and  Amiens,  and  on  the 
Railv:.t,y  Uu  Nord,  16  miles  of  Biuivais.  Pop.  in  1!‘52, 

6144.  engajred  in  calico  bleacliing  and  trading  in  agricul- 
tural produce.  It  has  a college  and  library  of  12.000 
volumes.  Its  old  castle  is  now  a prison. 

CLhlllMONT,  kler-niont',  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
Ohio,  has  an  area  of  462  square  miles.  The  Ohio  Kiver 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.W.,  and  the  Little  Miami  on 
the  \V.;  it  is  also  drained  by  the  East  Fork  of  Little  Miami. 
The  surface  is  generally  rolling,  and  is  quite  hilly  in  rbe 
vicinity  of  the  <jhio  River.  A large  portion  of  the  soil  is 
rich.  The  surface  rock  of  this  county  is  the  blue  lime-itone. 
The  Cincinnati  and  Marrietta  Railroad  passes  along  its 
northern  border.  Cajiital,  Batavia.  Pop.  63  034. 

CLERMONT,  a post-township  of  Columbia  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Hudson  River,  about  10  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Hudson. 
Pop.  itOH. 

CLERMONT,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana. 

CLER.MO.NT,  a post-office  of  Ri -hland  co..  Illinois. 

CLERMONT,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa. 

CLERM0NT-DE-LOl)Pl VE.  kl§ii'niAN»'-deh-lo'div/.  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Herault,  23  miles  \V.  of  Montpel- 
lier. Pop.  in  18.62,  6180.  It  has  manufactories  of  coarse 
woollens  for  military  clothing,  and  f ir  export  to  the  Levant, 
and  trade  in  rural  produce.  There  is  here  a communal 
college,  a savings  bank,  and  a chamber  of  commerce. 

CLERMl)NT-EN-ARG0NNE,  kl§R'm(\.\o'-6n-aR'Lronn',  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Meuse,  14  miles  W..S.W.  of 
Verdun.  Pop.  14,60. 

CL  E RMONT-FERRAND,  kljR'm(\No'-f&R'R6No'.  (anc.A  nr/uf!- 
tomiiih'tum.)  a city  of  France,  capital  of  the  de[)artment  of 
Puy-de-D6me.  on  an  eminence,  212  miles  S.8. E.  of  Paris. 
Pop.  in  18,52.  33,516.  It  has  a university,  royal  college, 
school  of  medicine,  library  of  18,000  volumes,  academy,  nor- 
mal school,  botanic  garden,  a chamber  of  commei-ce.  and  a 
school  of  design.  It  is  composed  of  two  towns,  Clermont 
and  MontrFerrand.  formerly  separate,  united  bv  a fine  pro 
menade.  Being  situated  near  the  Puy-de-D6me.  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  volcanic  formations  of  the  most  vaiffed  aspect. 
Chief  edifices,  the  Gothic  Cathedral  and  Church  of  Notre- 
Dame.  In  one  of  its  suburbs  is  the  fountain  of  St.  Alyne. 
the  incrustations  of  which,  during  the  successive  deposits  of 
360  years,  have  formed  a curious  natur.il  bridge.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  hosierv.  paper, 
and  cutlery : and  it  is  the  entrepot  for  commerce  between 
Bordeaux  and  Lyons. 

Anterior  to  the  Roman  conque.st.  Clermont  was  called 
Neinetum,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Augusto-Xeiiie- 
tum.  It  bei-ame  the  capital  of  the  Arverni  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Gergovia.  the  ancient  capital,  which  seems  to  have 
occupied  a bill  4^  miles  from  Clermont.  Christianity  was 
established  here,  and  a bishopric  founded,  about  the  year 
2.50.  The  city,  which  had  become  very  considerable  under 
the  Romans,  suffered  severely  from  the  irruption  of  the 
northern  tribes:  and,  A.  D.  507,  it  was  taken  by  Thierry, 
and  united  to  the  crown  of  France.  In  a.  n.  761  it  was 
sacked  V>y  Pei)in.  The  great  council  in  which  the  Cru- 
sades originated  was  held  here  in  1065,  convoked  by  Pope 
Url)an  II.  Hei-e,  from  a throne  around  whi  -h  were  grouped 
the  tents  of  tens  of  thousanils  of  enthu.siiistic  hearers,  the 
pope  pronounced  that  eloquent  discourse  which  melted  all 
to  tears,  and  was  followed  by  the  universal  shout  of  ••  Diex 
le  volt,”  (Dieu  le  veut — God  wills  it  ) when  the  cloaks  of 
red  cloth  worn  by  the  noble  bystanders  were  torn  into 
shreds,  to  form  the  badge  of  the  cross,  then  first  adopted. 
In  1556,  Clermont  was  declared  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Auvergne.  Gregory  of  Tours.  Blaise  Pascad.  the  poet  Be- 
lille,  and  General  Desaix  were  natives  of  I his  town. 

CLE  R.MONT  M I LLS,  a post-office  of  Harford  co..  .Maryland. 

CLERMDNTOIS,  kl§R'm<‘JN“'twd^  a small  district  of 
France,  in  the  old  province  of  Lorraine,  of  which  the  capital 
was  Clerinontois-en-Argonne.  It  is  now  comprised  in  the 
department  of  the  Meuse. 

CLER.MGNT-TON.NERRE,  kler'mont'ton'nair',  (Fr.  pron. 
kl&R'mA.^o^-totl'naiR^)  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Oceaai.  Low 
Island  group,  in  lat.  18°  32'  46"  S.,  Ion.  136°  21'  12"  W. 
Length.  10  miles,  by  l,t  miles  across.  Surface,  low.  Its  dis- 
covery has  been  claimed  for  the  French  under  Admiral 
Duperre  in  1825. 

CLER.MDNT'VILLE,  a post-village  of  McKean  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. almut  194  iniles  N'.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

CLERVAL,  klJa'vdP,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Doubs.  24  miles  N.E.  of  Besan^on,  on  the  Doubs. 

CLERVAU.N.  SeeCLBRFF. 

CL^RY,  klVree'.  (anc.  Clanneumf)  a town  of  F>ance, 
lepartmeiit  of  Ijoiret.  on  the  Loire,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Orleans. 
Louis  XI  wasinttwred  in  the  church  of  .Notre  DamedeCIery. 

CLE.S,  kh^s.  a town  of  .Austria.  'lyrol.  19  miles  N.  by  \V. 
of  Trent,  on  the  Nocaj,  here  crossed  by  a bridge.  It  is  well 
built,  and  commanded  by  a castle,  and  possesses  a Francis- 
can cotivent,  with  a large  libraiy.  Pop.  2o46, 

CLE^rO,  a post-<jffice  of  Bexar  co.,  Texas. 

CLETO  CREEK,  of  Texas,  Hows  into  the  San  Antonio 
from  the  N.  in  Goliad  co. 

CLKVE/DG.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset, 
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CLEVEDON  MILTON,  or  MIL'TON  CLEVEDON,  a pa- 
rish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CLEVE'LAND.  a bav  oti  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia.  It  la 
about  20  miles  iti  width  at  the  entrance. 

CLEVE/L.AND.  a fertile  district  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding.  It  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  theVane  family. 

In  it  is  the  hamlet  of  Clevelandport. 

CLEVE'LANI).  a county  in  the  S.W,  part  of  Nortn 
Carolina,  bordering  on  South  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  aboxit 
660  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  First  Broad 
River,  which  enters  Broad  River  proper  near  the  S.AV.  ex- 
tremity of  the  county.  The  surface  is  elevated  and  uneven; 
the  soil  is  said  to  be  fertile.  King’s  Mountain  is  on  or  near 
the  S.E.  border  of  the  county,  which  was  formed  in  1841, 
and  named  in  honorofColonel  Benjamin  Cleveland. who  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  King’s  .Mountain.  Capital,  Shelby. 

I’op.  12,348.  of  whom  10.217  were  free,  and  2131  slaves. 

CLEVELAND,  a post-village  of  Constantia  township, 
Oswego  co.,  New  York,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Oneida 
Lake,  ^d)out  48  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Utica.  It  has  one  or  two 
chnn  hes,  and  several  mills.  Poj)  902. 

CLEVELAND,  a village  of  Meriwether  co.,  Georgia,  about 
100  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Alilledgeville. 

CLEVEL.IND,  a thriving  j)Ost-village,  capital  of  Bradley 
co.,  'Tennessee,  on  the  East  'Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad, 

156  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nashville,  and  about  30  miles  N.E.  of 
Chattitnooga.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  well 
watered,  and  is  rapidly  imin  oving  since  the  opening  of  the 
railroad.  Cleveland  is  a place  of  active  business,  and  has 
from  500  to  600  iidiabitants.  It  was  laid  out  in  1840.  A 
railroad  has  also  been  constructed  from  this  point  to  Chat- 
tanooga. 

CLEVELAND,  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  Ohio,  capital 
of  Cuyahoga  co., situated  on  tlieS.  shore  of  Lake  Erie, at  the 
month  of  Cuyahoga  Liver,  135  miles  by  railroad  E N E.  of 
Columbus,  255  miles  N.E.  from  Cincinnati,  and  195  miles  by 
water  S.W.  of  Buffalo.  Lat.  41°  30' N.,  Ion.  81°  47' W.  Cleve- 
land is  the  second  city  of  Ohio  in  size  and  importance,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  United  States  It  is 
delightfully  situated  on  a gravelly  plain,  elevated  from  60  to 
100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  'The  Cuyahoga  River 
pasties  through  the  city,  its  tortuous  course  adding  to  the 
picturesipie  character  of  the  scenery,  and  affording  several 
miles  of  dock  front.  'The  city  is  laid  out  with  n-uch  taste,  the 
streets  being  spacious  and  mostly  arranged  at  right-angles; 
the  principal  streets  are  from  80  to  120  feet  wide.  A i)eculiar 
feature  is  the  abundance  of  shade  trees,  chiefly  mapiC,  on  all 
but  the  exclusively  business  streets,  which  gives  Cleveland 
the  title  of  the  “ Forest  City.”  Near  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a 
public  square  of  10  acres  open  to  foot  passengers  only.  It  is 
thickly  shaded  with  trees,  and  covered  with  a grassy  turf, 
carefully  preserved  In  the  N.W.  corner  is  a handsome  foun- 
tain. ornamented  with  rockwork  and  flowers.  Immediately 
in  the  centre  of  the  square  stands  an  admirably  executed 
statue  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Ferry,  the  hero  of 
the  battle  of  Lake  EYie.  'The  statue  was  erected  by  the 
citizeii.s,  at  the  cost  of  $8000,  and  is  the  largest  marble  statue 
in  the  United  States.  The  peilestal  is  of  Rho<.le  Island  gran- 
ite, 12  feet  high.  'The  statue  is  of  Italian  marble,  8 feet  2 
inches  high.  In  the  front  of  the  pedestal  is  a marble  me- 
dallion, representing  the  passage  of  Ferry  in  a small  boat 
from  the  Lawrence  to  the  Niagara  during  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie.  'The  statue  was  inaugurated  on  the  8th  of  September, 
i860,  in  the  presence  of  106,000  persons;  the  Governors  of 
Ohio  and  Rhode  Island  with  their  staffs,  and  the  military  of 
both  states  being  present.  Bancroft,  the  hi.storian,  delivered 
the  oration,  and  a number  of  the  survivors  of  the  battle  were 
also  present.  On  theW.  sideoftheriver  there  is  another  public 
enclosure,  calb  d the  Circle.”  shaded  with  trees  and  having 
a fountain  in  the  centre.  'The  streets  are  well  lighted  with  gas. 

'The  principal  streets  are  mostly  well  paved,  and  extensive 
additions  are  annually  made  to  the  paving  and  sewerage  of 
the  city.  'The  business  portion  of  the  city  is  mostly  built 
with  handsome  brick  and  stone  blocks,  from  3 to  5 stories 
in  height,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  dwellings  are  fine 
buildings  of  bri<  k and  stone.  'The  produce,  shipping,  and 
much  of  the  heavy  wholesale  grocery  business  is  done  on 
River  and  Merwin  streets,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river.  'The  ( 
principal  jobbing  bnsine.^s  is  on  Water  street.  Superior 
street  is  occupied  with  the  larger  retail  stores,  mixed  retail 
and  jobbing  stores,  and  the  banks.  The  retail  diy-goods 
stores  and  bookstores  are  all  on  Superior  street.  'The  mar- 
ket, and  the  retail  grocery,  provision,  and  vegetable  and 
fruit  stores,  are  mostly  on  Ontario  street.  S.  of  the  public 
square.  'Ihe  principal  street  for  dwellings  is  Euclid  street, 
which  is  lined  on  the  N.  side  with  elegant  residences,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  streets  in  America.  Fros- 
ptxjt  street,  parallel  to  Euclid,  ranks  next  in  beauty,  and 
there  are  a number  of  other  fine  streets  and  avenues.  The 
gravelly  soil  renders  the  site  of  the  city  dry  and  very  healthy. 
There  are  3 cemeteries  belonging  to  Cleveland.  'The  City  Cem- 
etery is  on  Erie  street,  and  is  a favorite  resort  of  the  citizens. 

It  is  shaded  with  trees  of  considerable  age,  and  filled  with 
tiisteful  monuments.  The  walks  are  laid  out  in  rectangles. 
Woodland  Cemetery,  just  beyond  the  city  limit,  on  Kinsman 
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was  opened  a few  years  since.  It  is  iin  extensive  en- 
closure tastefully  laid  out  with  winding  paths,  and  shaded 
with  native  trees.  Many  elegant  inonunients  already  axiom 
the  groiuuls.  The  West  Side  Cemetery  is  in  the  W portion 
of  the  city.  There  is  also  a Koman  Catholic  Cemetery. 

The  principal  puhlic  buildings  are  the  U.  S.  building,  con- 
taining the  Post-xxffice,  Custom-house,  and  U.  S.  Court;  the 
Ci'unty  Court-house,  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  the  City 
Police-court  and  Prison,  the  County  Jail,  Medical  College, 
Charity  Hospital,  Orphan  Asylums,  City  Infirmary,  with  a 
number  of  railroad,  bank  and  business  blocks.  The  U.  S.. 
county  ai  d city  buildings  are  of  stone,  the  others  of  brick 
and  stonj.  Many  of  the  churches  are  large  and  costly 
edifces.  The  railroad  buildings  are  unsurpassed  in  e.xtent 
a’ld  completeness.  The  new  freight  depots. locomotive-house, 
and  repair-shops  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad  are  substantial  and  extensive  structures  of  brick 
and  stone,  with  all  the  necessary  machinery  and  appliances 
ii'  great  perfeciion.  The  Cleveland  and  Erie  and  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg  Riiilroads  also  have  extensive  and  complete 
locomotive  and  car-shops.  A new'  and  very  extensive  Union 
depot  of  stone  was  commenced  in  1S6-1,  on  the  lake  front,  by 
four  of  the  railroad  companies.  The  Academy  of  Mu.-ic  is  a 
plain  building  fronting  on  Bank  street.  Brainard’s  Hall, 
Chapin’s  Hall,  and  Lyman’s  Hall  are  used  for  lectures,  con- 
certs, and  balls.  Case’s  Hall,  to  be  completed  in  1865,  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  halls  in  the  VI  est. 

(For  continuation  of  Clevei.anu,  see  Appendix.] 

CLEVELAND,  a post-ofRce  of  Hancock  co..  Indiana. 

CLEVELAND,  township  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  533. 

CLEV’ELAND.  a village  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana,  54 
miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

CLEV’ELAND,  a small  village  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois. 

CLEVES,  kleevz.  (Ger.  Kleve.  kl.Vveh,  Fr.  l<l;lve. 

L.  Clih'io,}  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia  government  Dusseldorf. 
ciipital  of  circle,  and  formerly  capital  of  duchy  of  Cleves.  near 
the  Rhine  and  the  Netherland  frontier.  23  miles  N.VV'.  of 
Wesel.  Pop.  hOOO.  It  stands  on  a declivity,  (whence  its 
name,)  and  is  neatly  built  in  the  Dutch  style.  It  has  a 
college,  a castle  now  used  as  a house  of  correction,  a good 
town-hall,  and  a statue  ot  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau: 
manufactories  of  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  hats,  leather, 
hosiery,  <fec.  Near  it  are  a royal  park  and  a zoological 
garden. 

CLEVES,  or  CLEVES'TOWN,  a post-village  of  Hamilton 
county,  Ohio,  situated  about  12  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

CLEW  BAY,  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo,  is  an 
inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  lat.  53°  55'  N.,  b n,  9°  50'  W.  It  ex- 
tends inland  for  about  15  miles,  with  a nearly  uniform 
breadth  of  8 miles.  Along  its  shores  are  numerous  small 
harbors  and  fishing  stations,  with  the  towns  of  Newport. 
Westport,  and  Louisburgh.  At  its  upper  end  is  an  archi- 
pelago of  about  300  fertile  and  cultivated  islets;  and  oppo- 
site its  entrance  is  Clare  Island. 

CLEVVtER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

CLEY  (klee)  NEAR  THE  SEA.  a small  seaport  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  an  estuary,  forming  an  indif- 
ferent harbor  for  light  craft,  | mile  from  the  North  Sea,  and 
25  miles  N.N.VV’.  of  Norwich.  It  has  a custom-house,  an  ex- 
port trade  in  corn  and  Hour,  imports  of  coal,  and  some 
fisheries.  It  was  here  that  Prince  .lames,  afterwards  James 
I.  of  Scotland,  driven  by  stress  of  weather  on  his  voyage  to 
France,  was  detained  Iiy  the  inhabitants:  he  was  afterwards 
kepr  a piisoner  by  Henry  IV.  for  17  years. 

CLl'BUR.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  W’estmoreland. 

CLICHY-LA-G  ARONN  E,  klee'shee/  ia-ga'ronn',  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seine,  4^  miles  N.W.  of  Paris,  of 
which  it  forms  a suburb.  It  has  important  manufactures 
of  chemical  products. 

CLID'DESDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

CLIF'DEN,  a seaport-town  of  Ireland,  in  Connau,;ht,  dis- 
trict of  Connemara,  co.  and  43  miles  W.N.W.  of  Galway,  on 
an  inlet  of  Ardbear  harbor.  Pop.  1509.  It  has  a Gothic- 
parish  church,  several  .schools,  a bridewell,  work-house,  cus- 
tom-house. ses.sions-house.  and  a harbor  admitting  vessels 
of  200  tons  burden.  Chief  exports,  herrings,  and  upwards 
of  loOo  tons  of  oats  annually.  Chief  import,  .American  tim- 
ber. Clifden  Castle  is  2 miles  distant. 

CLIFDEN.  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Kil- 
kenny. gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Agar-Ellis  family. 

(M.IFFE,  kliff,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
[lid  I tig. 

CLI  KFE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

('I.IFFE  PYPARD,  or  PEPER,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
ct  Wilts. 

CLI  KFE  REGIS,  or  KING’S  CLIFFE,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Nortnampton. 

CLTFFE.  ST.  THOM  AS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

CLI  1-  FE,  W'EST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CL!  FtFOHD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford.  8 miles 
6.S.\\’.  of  Kington.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle, 
the  baronial  resi'lence  of  the  Clifford  family. 

CLIFFORD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 
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CLIFFORD,  a post-township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn 
sylvania.  10  miles  N.  of  Carbondale.  Pup.  1624. 

CLIFFORD,  a post-otfice  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana. 

CLIFFORD  CHAMBERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  o/ 
Gloucester. 

CL!  FT  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia. 

CLIFTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

CLIF^TON.  a waterinpplace  and  parish  of  England,  co.  ert 
Gloucester,  about  1 mile  VV.  of  Bristol.  Area,  91 U acres. 
Pop.  14,177.  It  comprises  elegant  terrace?,  and  crescents 
built  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  a precipitous  limestone 
hill,  commands  fine  views,  and  is  separated  from  a similai 
cliff  by  a deep  chasm,  through  which  flows  the  navigable 
Avon.  Its  celebrated  hot  baths  have  a temperature  of 
about  73°  Fahrenheit.  4'hey  contain  an  unusual  quantiiy 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  with  salts  of  magnesia,  and  have  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries  been  in  high  repute.  Hotels,  lodging- 
houses,  assembly  and  concert  rooms  are  established,  and 
many  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Bristol  permanently 
reside  here.  Kaces  are  held  near  it  annually  in  April. 

Cl  JFTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  on  the 
Manchester  and  Bolton  Bailway,  miles  N.VV.  of  .Salford. 

CLIFTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Westmoreland. 

CLIFTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Biding. 

CLI  K^TON,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co..  Maine.  P.  307. 

CLIFTON,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  New  Y'ork. 

CLIFTON,  a township  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  Y'ork. 

CLIFTON,  a village  of  Carbon  county,  Pennsylvania,  near 
the  Lehigh  River,  about  120  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

CLIFTON,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CLIFTON,  a post-office  of  King  Gexjrge  co.,  V irgiuia. 

CLIFTON,  a post-office  of  .Vladison  co.,  Florida. 

CLIFTON,  a post-office  of  Wilcox  co..  Alabama. 

CLIFTON,  a small  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Tennessee. 

CLIFTON,  a small  village  of  Woodford  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Kentucky  River. 

CLIF'J’ON,  a village  of  Clarke  co.,  Ohio,  about  50  miles 
S.W.  of  Columbus. 

CLIFTO.N,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Little 
Miami  River.  75  miles  N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  The  water-powt-r 
of  the  river  propels  a cotton  and  a woollen  factory,  a paper 
mill,  and  grist  mill. 

CLIFTON,  a post-office  of  Houghton  co..  Michigan. 

CLIFTON,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Indiana. 

CLIFTON,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  26  miles  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

CLIFTON,  a village  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Wis- 
consin River,  about  24  miles  N.VV’.  of  Madison. 

CLIFTON,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  VV’isconsin. 

CLIF/TON  CAMPWILLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Staf- 
ford. 

CLIF/TON-CUM-HARTS'HEAD,  a township  of  England, 
CO.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

CLIF^rON  FORGE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  V’irginia. 

CLIF'TON  II  A.VPDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

CLI  F'TON  M A YMIANK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

CLIFtTON  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Breckenridge  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

CLIF'TON,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

CLIF'TON  PARK,  a post-township  of  Saratoga  co..  New 
Y’ork,  17  miles  N.  by  \V’.  of  Albany,  borders  on  the  Mohawk 
River  and  Erie  Canal.  Pop.  2804. 

CLIF'TON  REYNES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

CLIFffON  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Ontario  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Auburn  and  Rochester  Railroad,  44  miles 
E.S.E  of  Rochester. 

CLIF/TON-with-CAMP'TON,  a township  of  England,  co. 
of  Derby. 

CLIF>TON-upon-DUNSLMORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Warwick. 

CLIF'TON-with-GLAP/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  cf 
Nottingham. 

CLIFH'ON-wiTH-SAL'WICK,a  township  of  England,  co.  of 
laincaster. 

CLIFH'ON-upon-TEAME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wor- 
cester. 

CLIF'TY.  a post-office  of  Todd  co.,  Kentucky. 

C LI  FT  Y,  a township  in  Bartliolomew  co.,  I ndiana.  P.  1133. 

CLIFTY.  a post-office  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana,  45  miles 
S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

CLIFTY  CREEK.  Alabama,  flows  S.  into  Sipsey  River,  in 
VV’alker  countv. 

CLIFTY  CREEK,  in  the  S.YV.  part  of  Kentucky,  flows 
through  the  S.E.  part  of  Muhlenberg  county  into  Muddy 
Creek. 

CLIFTY  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Kush  county,  and 
flowing  S.W’.  abeut  50  miles,  enters  the  Driftwood  Fork  ol 
White  River,  3 miles  below  Columbus. 

CLIFTY  CREEK,  of  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana,  falls  into  the 
Ohio  1 mile  below  Madison. 

CLHMAX,  a township  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Michigan.  Pop 
1160. 

CLPMAX  PRAHRIE,  a post-office  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mi- 
chigan. 
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CLTMPTNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

CLINCH,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Georgia,  formed 
since  IS’oO.  Pop.  ;5063. 

CLINCH  DAi.K.  a village  of  Hawkins  co.,  Tennessee,  250 
miles  L.  of  Nashville. 

CLINCH  I’lVKll,  of  Yirginm  and  Tennessee,  rises  among 
the  mountains  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  former  state,  and 
tiowing  S.W.  into  Teun>}s.see,  traverses  the  valley  between 
Clinch  and  Powell  Mountains,  and  unites  with  the  Holston 
at  Kingston,  to  form  the  Tennessee  Hiver.  Its  whole  length 
is  estimated  at  above  2ii0  miles.  Small  boats  navigate  it 
for  more  than  half  that  distance. 

CLINK’S  MILL,  a post-oflice  of  Augusta  co.,  Virginia. 

CLI  NGbMAN,  a post-otfice  of  Cleveland  co..  North  Carolina. 

CLTNG^MAN’S  PEAK,  of  North  Carolina,  is  the  highest 
peak  of  Black  Mountain,  and  the  most  elevated  land  E.  of 
the  Mississippi,  being  6941  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  situated  about  3 miles  N.  of  Mitchell's  Peak,  and  is 
named  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  Thos.  L.  Clingman,  who  deter- 
mined its  altitude  in  Sept.  18.55. 

CLINM'ON,  a county  foiniing  the  N.E.  extremity  of  New 
York,  has  an  area  of  about  950  .scjuare  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  K.  by  Lake  Champlain,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Hiviere 
au  Sable,  and  is  diained  by  the  Saranac  and  Chazy  Livers, 
and  other  smaller  streams  wbich  furnish  abundant  water- 
power. Along  the  shore  of  the  lake  the  surface  is  level,  or 
slightly  uneven,  and  the  soil  of  good  ([uality.  In  the  W. 
part  the  surface  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  in  iron  ore  of 
an  excellent  (juaiity . The  railroad,  connecting  Louse’s  Point 
with  Ogden.sburg,  traverses  the  county,  and  a branch  to 
Plattsburg  is  included  within  it.  Organized  in  1788.  and 
named  in  honor  of  George  Clinton,  who  was  six  times  suc- 
cessively elected  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  I 
afterwards  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  Capital,  I 
Plattsburg.  Pop.  4.5,7.‘>5. 

CLINTON,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. contains  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  inter.sected  by 
the  West  Bninch  of  the  Susiiuehanna  Liver,  and  also  drained 
by  Bald  Eagle  and  Kettle  Creeks.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous. the  county  lying  on  the  W.  declivity  of  the  Alleghany 
lodge.  The  soil  of  the  limestone  valleys  is  productive.  There 
is  abundance  of  iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal  in  the  couTity, 
and  the  coal-mines  are  extensively  worked.  The  West 
Branch  Can.al  affords  an  ea.sy  access  to  market.  Organized 
In  1839.  This  county,  as  w'ell  as  most  of  tho.se  following, 
was  named  in  honor  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  governor  of  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  pro- 
moters of  internal  improvement  in  his  own  state.  Capital. 
Lock  Haven.  Pop.  17,7*23. 

CLINTON,  a Cv.nnty  in  the  S.  part  of  Kentucky,  border- 
ing on  Tennessee,  has  an  area  estimated  at  350  square  miles. 
Cumberland  Liver,  navigable  for  boats,  washes  its  N.  bor- 
der, and  it  is  abso  drained  by  Wolf  Liver  and  Indian  Creek. 
The  surface  is  partly  hilly  and  partly  undulating.  Poplar 
Mountain,  a spur  of  Cumberland  Mountain,  rises  in  the  E. 
part  of  the  county  to  the  height  of  lOOO  feet  or  more.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  but  a large  part  of  it  is  yet  unimproved. 
Stone  coal  and  iron  ore  are  abund.ant  in  the  highlands. 
The  county  is  liberally  supplied  with  w'ater-power.  Organ- 
ized in  1836.  Capital,  Albany.  Pup.  5781,  of  whom  55*23 
were  free,  and  *258  slaves. 

CLINTON,  a covinty  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area 
of  467  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  East  Fork  of  Little 
Miami,  by  Anderson  s Fork,  and  by  Todd  s and  Rattlesnake 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  .soil  highly  produc- 
tive and  well  cultivated.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Zanesville, 
Wilmington,  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  Named  in  honor  of 
Governor  George  Clinton, of  New  York.  Capital,  Wilmington. 
Pop.  21.461. 

CLINTON,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Michigan,  con- 
tains 576  s(iuaro  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Grand.  Maple, 
and  Looking-glass  Rivers.  The  surliice  is  level  and  heavily 
timbered.  The  soil  is  productive.  The  county  is  liberally 
su;  plied  with  water-power.  Capital,  St.  John.  Pop.  13,916. 

CLINTON,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  ['art  of  Indiana, 
contains  43*2  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  ferks  of 
Wildcat  River  and  Sugar  Creek.  This  ccjunty,  which  lies  in 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Wabash,  has  a level  surface  and  an 
alluvial  soil.  It  contains  a jmairie  12  miles  long  and  4 miles 
wide.  Plank-roads  extend  in  two  directions  from  Frankfort, 
the  county-seat.  Organized  in  1830.  Pop.  14,505. 

CLINTON,  acotinty  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Illinois,  has 
an  area  of  420  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kas- 
kaskia  River  ami  by  Shoal  Creek,  and  also  drained  by  Bea- 
ver and  Crooked  Creeks.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
and  the  soil  productive.  It  contains  a ntimber  of  prairies, 
alternating  with  tracts  of  timber.  Capital,  Carlyle.  Pop. 
10.911. 

CLINTON,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Missouri,  has  an 
area  of  460  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Smith  s Fork  and 
Little  Platte  River,  and  by  Castile  Creek.  The  general  sur- 
face is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  productive.  The  county 
has  a large  itroportion  of  prairie.  Limestone  and  sandstone 
are  the  principal  rocks.  The  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
Railroad  pjisses  along  the  northern  border  of  the  county. 


Capital,  Plattsburg.  Pop.  7848,  of  whom  6704  were  free 
and  1144  slaves. 

CLINTON,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Iowa,  bordering  on 
Illinois,  has  an  area  of  696  square  miles.  The  Mississippi 
River  forms  its  eastern  boundary  ; the  Waps  iiinicon  tra- 
verses the  western  i)art,  and  forms  the  southern  boundary. 
The  county  has  a fair  proportion  of  timber  and  jirairie;  the 
soil  is  good.  Capital,  De  Witt.  The  itopulalion  of  the  county 
ha.s  increased  rapidly  within  the  last  ten  years;  in  1860  it 
amounted  to  ls,93s. 

CLINTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Kennebec  co., 
Maine,  25  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Augusta,  on  the  E.  side  of  Ken- 
nebec River.  Pop.  1803. 

CLINTON,  a tlouvishing  manufacturing  town  of  Worces- 
ter county,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  the  Nashua  River, 
and  on  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Agricultural  Branch  R.R.,  35  nnles  W.  by  N.  of 
Boston.  The  township  was  set  off  from  Lancaster  in  1849. 
Clinton  is  rem.arkable  for  its  rajiid  growth,  and  for  its  ex- 
tensive and  iieculiar  manufactures,  consisting  of  Lancaster 
ginghams,  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets,  figured  counter- 
panes, Clinton  gala-plaids,  hooji-skirts,  horn  combs,  wire 
cloth,  and  machinery.  Pnjininent  among  the  numerous 
establishments  are  the  Lancaster  Mills,  wliich  are  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nashua,  and  cover  mure  than  four  acres 
of  ground.  About  900  hands  are  employed,  who  keep  in 
operation  28.000  siiindles  and  850  looms,  producing  aliout 
6,000,000  yards  of  ginghams  and  plaids  annually.  Capital 
of  the  company,  $800,u00.  The  Bigelow  Carpet  Company 
turns  out  annually  400,000  yards  of  Brussels  and  AVilton 
carpeting,  of  a quality  unsurpassed.  The  capital  of  this 
company  is  $500,000.  The  Lancaster  Qu  it  Company  pro- 
duce annually*  70,000  counterpanes.  The  Clinton  Wire  Cloth 
Coniiiany  is  said  to  be  the  first  that  ever  wove  metallic  wire 
by  power-looms.  J.  B.  Parker  & Co.  of  this  place  are  cele- 
brated for  skill  in  the  manufactuix?  of  machinery,  including 
looms  for  a great  variety  of  textile  fabrics.  Clinton  has 
1 national  bank,  5 churches  and  several  good  schools.  The 
township  covers  an  area  of  only  about  5UU0  acres.  Pop.  in 
1860,  3."  59.  , 

CLINTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex  co., 
Connecticut,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  im  the  New  Haven 
ami  New  London  Railroad,  23  miles  E.  of  New  Haven.  It 
has  a bank.  Pop.  1427. 

CLINTON,  a post-township  of  Clinton  co..  New  York,  30 
miles  N.W.  of  Plattsburg,  intersected  by  the  Northern  Rail- 
road. Poi>.  1924. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Duchess  co..  New  York.  Pop. 
1922. 

CLINTON,  a post-village  of  Kirkland  township,  Oneida 
CO.,  New  York,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Oriskany  Creek,  and  on  the  Chenango  Canal.  9 miles  S.W. 
of  Utica,  and  100  miles  "W.N.W.  of  Albany.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Hamilton  College,  a well-endowed  and  iiopular  institu- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  build- 
ings are  of  stone,  and  are  situated  on  an  eminence  1 mile 
from  the  village.  Connected  with  it  is  an  observatory  said 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States.  The  Clinton 
JJberal  Institute,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Universalists, 
is  an  academical  institution  of  the  first  class,  comprising 
two  departments,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females.  Clin- 
ton also  contains  the  ‘■Houghton  Seminary,'  ami  the  ‘*  Ru- 
ral High  School,  ’ both  of  wliich  are  prosperou.s,  6 churches, 
and  2 newspaiier  offices.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
and  lumber  is  carried  on  here  and  in  the  vicinity  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  about  a mile  above  the  village,  where 
the  Chenango  Canal  crosses  the  Oriskany,  the  Franklin  Iron 
Company  established,  in  the  year  1851,  an  extensive  blast- 
furnace. the  works  of  which  cost  about  $100,061).  The  capi- 
tal of  the  company  has  since  been  increased,  and  they  now 
consume  aboitt  40*  tons  of  coal  daily,  producing  from  15  to 
20  tons  of  iron. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Essex  co.,  New  Jersey.  Pop.. 3659. 

CLINTON,  a thriving  iiost-village  and  township  of  Hun- 
terdon CO..  New  Jersey, on  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railioad, 
and  on  the  South  Branch  of  Raritan  River,  about  10  miles 
N.  of  Flemington.  is  situated  in  a fine  and  well-improved 
agricultural  region.  The  stream  afi'ords  surticieiit  water- 
power to  turn  a large  fioui’-mill.  a saw-mill,  ami  some  other 
machinery.  This  town  has  2 or  3 hotels,  7 stores,  2 churches, 
and  1 national  bank.  Pop.  in  1865,  about  1000;  of  the 
township,  in  1860,  2949. 

CLINTON,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  Co.,  Pennsylv.vnia. 
15  miles  W.  of  Pittsburg. 

CLINTON,  a village  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvanifi  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  AlUighany  River,  33  miles  above  Pitts- 
burg. 

CLINTON,  a village  of  Centre  township,  Greene  co.,Pt.jn- 
sylvania.  about  6 miles  \V.  of  Waynesbuig, 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1018. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Penr^syl  vania.  Pop. 
1*200. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Wyoming  co..  Pennsylvania 
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CLINTON,  a thriving  post  vi'lage,  capital  of  Sampson  co., 
North  Carolina,  on  the  stage-road  from  Fayetteville  to  War- 
saw. 35  miles  E.  of  the  former.  It  has  an  active  trade,  and 
contains  0 dry-goods  stores,  and  8 or  10  other  shops.  There 
is  a female  institute  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

CLINTON,  a post-ollice  of  Laurens  district,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

CLINTON,  a small  village  of  Gwinnett  co.,  Georgia. 

CLINTO.V,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jones  co.,  Georgia, 
about  2.1  miles  W.  by  S.  of  .Milledgeville. 

CLINTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Alabama, 
120  miles  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

CLINTO.N,  a village  in  Hinds  co.,  Mississippi,  10  miles 
W.  of  Jackson.  It  is  on  the  railroad  from  Vicksburg  to 
Bnindon.  It  is  the  seat  of  Mississippi  College.  Free  jiop.  289, 

CLINTO.N,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  East  Feli- 
ciana parish,  Louisiana,  32  miles  N.  of  Baton  Rouge.  A 
railroad.  25  miles  long,  connects  it  with  Port  Hudson,  on 
the  Mississippi,  It  is  a place  of  active  and  e.Ktensive  busi- 
ness, aud  is  surrounded  by  a community  of  wealthy  cotton- 
planters:  16.000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  here  in  1851. 
Clinton  contains  a line  court-house.  2 churches.  1 syna- 
gogue, 1 academy,  about  20  stores,  aud  2 offices  which  issue 
newspapers.  Pop.  in  1850.  1252. 

CLINTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  De  IVitt  co.,  Texas, 
about  94  miles  in  a direct  line  8.  by  E.  of  Austin.  The 
lands  of  the  Guadalupe  Valley  are  said  to  be  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  the  uplands  are  rolling  aud  tiuely  diversified  in 
scenery. 

CLtNTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Ar- 
kansas, on  Little  Red  Kiver,  about  60  miles  in  a straight 
line  N.  by  W.  of  Little  Hock. 

CLINTON,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Anderson 
cc.,  Tennes.see,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clinch  River,  18 
miles  N.IV.  of  Knoxville,  and  175  miles  E.  of  Nashville,  is 
surrounded  by  a fertile  and  beautiful  country.  The  river 
is  navigable  for  boats. 

CLINTON,  a post-vfllage,  capital  of  Hickman  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. is  about  10  miles  from  the  .'Mi.ssisr.ippi  Kiver.  and 
300  miles  W.S.W^.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  4 stores,  1 
school,  and  about  300  inhabitants. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Fianklin  co.,  Ohio,  Pop.  1413. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Fnlton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  912. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  882. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2068. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio.  Pup.  2822. 

CLINTON,  a post-village  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
Canal,  118  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Vinton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1544. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  IVayne  co  , Ohio.  Pop.  1310. 

CLINTON,  a post-village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  Raisin  River,  and  on  the  Chicago 
Road,  15  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Adrian,  the  county-seat ; is  well 
supplied  with  water-power,  and  is  surrounded  by  a fertile 
tract  of  land.  Itcontains  several  stores  and  mills.  Poj).  680. 

CLINTON,  atiiwnship  of  Macomb  co..  Michigan.  P.2893. 

CLINTON,  a townsh  p of  Ca.ss  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  865. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana.  P.1575. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  La  Forte  co.,  Indiana.  P.879. 

CLINTON,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Ver- 
million CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Wabash  River, 
16  miles  S.  of  Newport.  It  is  a shipping  point  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in  18tU,  about  oUU;  of  the  town- 
ship, 1873. 

CLINTON,  a towtiship  of  He  Kalbco.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1006. 

CLINTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  He  \\  itt  co..  Illinois, 
on  the  Ceniral  Railroad,  50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Springfield, and 
22  miles  8.  of  Bloomington.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  is 
very  productive.  Laiil  out  in  1837.  Fop.  1362. 

CLINTON,  formerly  RIVES'  COURT-HOUSE,  a small 
post-village,  capital  of  H< my  co.,  Missouri,  a few  miles  N. 
of  Grand  Iliver,  (of  the  Osage,)  and  1U7  miles  \\ . by  S.  of 
Jefferson  City, 

CLINTON,  a thriving  post-vil'age  of  Monroe  co..  Missouri, 
on  the  North  Fork  of  ."alt  River.  81  miles  N.  of  Jefferson 
City.  It  has  a valuable  wa.er-power,  and  sev<^-al  stores. 

CLINTON,  a village  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Kosh- 
konong  River,  24  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Madison. 

CLINTON,  a post-village  and  township  tif  Rock  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  tile  Chicago  and  North  V\  estern  Railroad,  14 
miles  S.E.  of  Janesville  F p.  15  4.  See  Apfundix. 

CLlNTOfN-COL'HEN  LAK  E an  extensive  sheet  of  water 
In  British  North  America,  connected  with  Lake  Aylmer  on 
the  N.W..  and  with  Artillery  Lake  on  the  8.,  intersected  by 
the  parallel  of  64°  N.,  and  by  the  tneridian  of  107°  30'  W. 
It  was  discovered  in  1.S33,  by  Ca|)tain  Back. 

CLINTON  College,  a post-oitice  of  Smith  co.,  Tennes- 
iei  5.3  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

CLINTON  CORNERS,  a post-ollice  of  Hutchess  co..  New 
liork. 

CLIN'TONHALE.  a post-office  of  Ulster  co..  New  York. 

CLINTON  FURNACE,  a post-ollice  of  Clarion  co.,  Penn 
»yl  Vania. 

CLINTON  HILL,  villag^i  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois,  5 or  6 
wih  s N tl  Bellvil'? 
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CLINTON  nOLLO'W,  a post-office  of  Hutchess  co.,  N«« 
York. 

CLINTON  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Lyccming  co.,  Pennsvl- 
vania. 

CLINTON  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  has  its  sources  In  tto 
numerous  small  lakes  of  Oakland  county,  and  Hows  through 
.Macomb  county  into  Lake  8t.  Clair,  6 miles  from  Mount  Cle 
mens.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  59  miles.  It  is  uavigaldn 
by  boats  for  29  miles. 

CLINTON  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana. 

CLIN^rONVlLLE,  a post-village  in  .\u  .Sable  township, 
Clinton  co..  New  York,  on  Au  Sable  Kiver.  about  159  miles 
N.  of  Albany.  Several  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  are  here 
in  successful  operation.  Fop.  about  1499. 

CLl.NTO.N  V'lLLE,  a village  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York.  4 
or  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Skaneateles. 

OLINTON  VILLE,  a village  of  Lycoming  co..  Pennsylva- 
nia*. 19  miles  S.E.  of  Williamsport,  aud  89  miles  N.  of  Har- 
risburg, 

CLl.NTONVILLE.  a post-village  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 175  miles  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

CL  I .N  TO.N  V 1 LLE.  a post-village  of  Greenbrier  co.,  Virginia, 
231  miles  \\'.  of  Richmond. 

CLlNTvJNVl  LLE.a  post-villageot  Bourbon  co..  Kentucky, 
9 miles  8.  of  Paris,  the  county  .seat,  has  2 churches  and  seve- 
ral stores. 

CLINTON  VILLE.  a po.st-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Cleveland.  Columbus  aud  Cincinnati  Railroad,  5 miles 
N.  of  Columbus. 

CLINTO.N  VILLE.  a post-office  of  Kane  co..  Illinois. 

CLPO,  a post-village  in  Marlborough  district,  South  Caro- 
lina. about  129  miles  N.E.  of  Columbia. 

(,'LIO,  a post-office  of  IVayne  co.,  Kentucky,  94  miles  S.  of 
Frankfort. 

CLIO,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio. 

CLION,  kle-()x<  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire- 
Inferieure.  11  miles  8.  of  Faimboeuf.  Fop.  2110. 

CLION,  a village  of  France,  department  of  ludre,  4^  miles 
S.E.  of  Chatillon.  Fop.  1690. 

CLIF'FEKTON  ROCK,  a low  coral  island  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  N.WL  of  the  Galapagos,  in  lat.  19°  14'  N.,  Ion. 
109°  19'  W.  It  is  about  3 miles  in  diameter.  Both  the  ex- 
istence and  the  position  of  this  dangerous  rock  were  doubt- 
ful. until  ascertained  by  Captain  Belcher,  .May  18,  1839. 

CL1PFE8BY,  klips^bee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Noi" 
folk. 

CLIP'.^HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

CLIPSM’ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

CLI8HElM.klis'him.orCL18SEVAL.  klis'se-val'.  the  high- 
est mountain  in  the  outer  Hebrides,  Scotland,  island  of  Har- 
ris. 6 miles  N.W.  of  Tarbet.  Height.  27  09  feet. 

CL188A,  klis'.si.  a small  fortified  tow'n  of  Dalmatia,  4 
miles  N.E.  Spalatro.  on  a height  commanding  the  route  from 
that  city  to  the  interior.  Clissa.  from  the  importance  of  its 
position,  has  always  been  a first  object  of  attack  by  any  army 
invading  this  part  of  Halmatia.  and  has  accordingly  stood 
many  sieges,  and  passed  under  the  hand  of  many  masters. 
Fop.  1309.  On  a mountain  of  the  same  name,  in  the  vicinity, 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  the  Roman  castle  of  AwlreHium, 

CL1880N,  clee.s'sANo'.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Loire-Inferieure.  on  the  86vre-Nantai?e,  near  its  contluence 
with  the  .Maine.  16  miles  S.E.  of  Nantes.  Fop.  1372.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  paper,  and  yarn. 

CLI8T  HON'ITON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hevon. 

CLI8T  HY'HON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hevon, 

CLIST  ST.  GEORGf,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hevon. 

CLIST  ST.  L.\  W'RENCE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hevon. 

CLIST  ST.  MAMtY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hevon. 

CLITHEROE,  kliriFer-o,  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  and  market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
parish  of  Whalley.  on  the  Kibble,  at  the  base  of  Fendle  Hill, 
(which  rises  to  1899  feet  above  the  sea.)  28  miles  by  railway 
N.  of  .Manchester.  Fop.  in  1851,  11,489.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
and  has  a large  chapel  of  ease,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
grammar  school  founded  by  Queen  .Mary  in  1554.  (annual 
revenue  upwards  of  459/..)  a mechanic.s’  Institute,  some  re- 
mains of  a castle  built  by  the  Lacy  family  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  considerable  manufactures  of  calicoes  and 
other  cotton  fabrics.  It  sends  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

CLITU.MNO,  kle-toom'no.orCLITUNNO.  kle-toon'no.  (anc. 
Clifuiit'nus,)  a little  river  of  Ital^y  in  Umbria,  falls  into  the 
Tinia,  an  afiluent  of  the  'Tiber.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
beautiful  transparency  of  its  waters.  [8ee  Byron's  Chiliie 
Harol'i,  iv.  66.) 

CLIVHGER,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

CLIXMlY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CLtJCAENOG,  klo-kl'uog,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  cn 
of  Denbigh. 

CLOCH  (kl6K)  or  CLOUGH  (klSn)  POINT,  a headland  of 
Scotland,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  4 miles  W. 
by  S.  of  Greenock,  with  a light-house  exhibiting  a white 
stationary  light,  70  feet  alsive  high  water. 

CLOCK'VILLE,  a post-  ownship,  Madison  co..  New  York 

CLO/HOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ot  Hereford. 
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CTjv»'FORi>,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

ChOOII  or  CLOUGH,  kl6n.  a village  of  Ireland.  17  miles 
N.  of  Antiim.  near  ",he  Havel  water.  On  a high  rock  over- 
•ookiiig  the  village  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle. 

CLOGIHAN,  a village  and  post-town  of  Ireland,  Kings  co., 
■i  miles  N.N.E.  of  H-inagher,  near  the  Shannon,  consisting 
ol  neatly  thatched  cottages.  Pop.  I)('4. 

CLOGIIANE,  kl6n-iiaiu',  or  CLAIIANE,  klS-hain^  a pa- 
rish of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry. 

( 'LOGIIEEN,  kl6h-neetP,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Tipperary,  13^  miles  W.S.W.  of  Clonmell. 
Pop  20-1!).  The  principal  edifices  are  a church,  cavalry 
bairacks.  bridewell,  work-house,  and  hospital.  It  is  head 
ol  a poor-law  union.  The  Cork  Railway  passes  within  5 
miles  of  the  town,  and  about  2 miles  distant  is  Shanbally, 
the  seat  of  Viscount  Lismore. 

CLDGIIER,  klfih'ner.  a decayed  episcopal  city,  and  dis- 
franchised parliamentary  borough,  now  a market-town  and 
parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone,  on  the  Blackwater 
River,  82  miles  N.N.W.  of  Dublin,  and  7 miles  W.  of  Augh- 
nacloy.  It  has  a cathedral,  a court-house,  and  bridewell,  a 
free  and  an  infant  school.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  twice 
in  the  year.  Clogher  was  erected  into  a borough  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I..  and  continued  to  return  two  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfran- 
chised. Pop.  of  town.  523. 

CLUGIIER,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

CLOGHER.  or  KILCLOGIIEK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Lein- 
ster. CO.  of  Louth. 

CLOGHER.a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo. 

CLOGHERNEY  or  CLOUGHERNKY,  klfihhjer-ne, a parish 
of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone. 

CLOGH.lOR'DAN.a  post-town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary, 
8^  miles  VV.  of  Ro.screa.  Pop.  1164. 

CLOK'EY,  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  Pennsylvania 

CLONAKILTY  or  CLJGHN AKILTY.  kl6h'na-kil/te,  a 
market-town  and  formerly  a parliaineTitary  borough  of  Ire- 
land. in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  on  the  Foilagh.  here  cros.sed 
by  two  bridges,  near  its  mouth  in  Clonakilty  Bay,  11  miles 
S. W.  of  Bandon.  Pop.  3,i!t3.  It  was  once  a flourishing  town, 
but  is  now  in  decay.  The  principal  edifices  are  a church, 
court  house,  infantry  barracks,  bridewell,  market-house,  and 
a linen-hall.  Linens  of  the  annual  value  of  30,U0UL  were 
formerly  woven  here;  some  cottons  are  still  manufactured. 

CLONALHjGN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down. 

CLONARD'.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Meat.i. 

CLO^'BEG^  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

CLOX'BERN),  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Galway. 

CLONBRO'NEY  or  CLOXBKONE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Longford. 

CLGNBULLOGE.  klon-bQl'loj,  or  CLON'SAST',  a parish 
of  Ireland,  in  Leinster.  Kings  co. 

CLJi\  BULLOGK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

CLONCHA  or  CLOXCA.  the  mo.st  northern  parish  of  Ire- 
land, in  Ulster,  co.  of  Londonderry,  between  the  t^trabrea.sy 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  In  it  are  Malin  Head  and  M ell,  with 
various  anti(iuities. 

CLGX CLARE,  klon-klair',  or  CLOOXCLARE.  kloon-klair/, 
a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Leitrim. 

CLOXCUR'RY,  2 parishes  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Kildare. 

ClA)X'DAGAD'  or  CLOX'DEGAD^,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Clare. 

CLO.XDALGvl.X.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Dublin. 

CLOX'DEIIGR'KEY  or  CLOX'DAHOR/KEY,  a parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal. 

CLOX'DERADOCy  or  CLOX'DARADOG',  a parish  of  Ire- 
land. in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal. 

CLOX'DER ALA  W'  BAY.  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Clare,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Ennis,  is  an  inlet  of  the  Shannon 
estuary,  and  penetrates  inland  for  about  4 miles ; breadth 
varying  from  ^ to  I5  miles. 

CLo.NDROHID.  klou'dro-heed',  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

CLGX'DUFF'  or  CLAX'DUFF',  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster.  CO.  of  Down. 

CLOXE  or  CLGOXE.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Leitrim. 

CLO.XE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wexford. 

CLGX  EX  AG  H.  klon'e-ndH',  and  CLOXAGHEEX,  klon'a- 
Heen'.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster.  Queen’s  co. 

CLONES,  klonz.  a parish  and  market-town  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster.  CO.  and  11  miles  W.S.W.  of  Monaghan,  and  near  the 
Ulster  Canal.  Pop.  of  the  town.  2S77.  It  has  a modern 
church,  a work-house,  fever  hospital,  sessions  and  market- 
houses.  Near  it  are  numerous  antiiiuitie.s,  including  an 
abbey  bunded  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

CLOCNEY.  CL(FXY,  or  CLU^ME,a  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Clare. 

CLGXFAXE,  kloii-fin/,  STRAWBERRY  HILL,  and 
QUEEXSFORT.  BOG  OF.  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of 
Galway,  comprises  about  3715  English  acres.  In  it  the 
river  Clare  has  its  sources. 

CLO.N FEACI.1E,  klon-fi'kel,  (anc.  Ctuain-Fiacul,)  a parish 
of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  cos.  of  Armagh  and  Tyrone. 

I.ILOX'FER'IV  and  KIL'MORE',  two  contiguous  bogsof  Ire- 
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land,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Galway,  X.W.  of  the  Shannon, 
and  comprising  0615  acres,  with  an  average  depth  of  30  feet, 
in  many  places  10  feet  below  the  Shannon.  They  are  tra- 
versed by  the  Grand  Canal. 

CLOXFERT.  or  NEWMARKET,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

CLOXFERT,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of 
Galway. 

CLOXFIXLOUGH,  klon-fin-l?iH,  or  CLOOXFIXLOUGII,  a 
parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Roscommon. 

CLOX^GESH  or  CLOXOGISII,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Lein- 
ster, CO.  of  Longford. 

CLOX'KEEX^  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Louth 
CLOXKEEX,  or  CLOXKEEX-KERrRY,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Connaught,  co.  of  Galway. 

CLOX  KEEX,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Lime- 
rick. 

CLOXLEIGII,  klonHee,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co. 
of  Donegal,  comprising  a part  of  the  town  of  Lifford. 

CLOXLeIGII  or  CLOXLEE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster, CO.  of  Clare. 

CLOXLEIGII,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wex- 
ford. 

CLOXM  ACXOISE,  klon'mak-noiz',  (“  The  Seven  Churches”) 
a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  King’s  co. 

CLOX'MA'XY.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.ofDonegal. 

CLOX'MEEX/  or  CLOOX'MEEX^,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

CLOX  MEL,  klpn-m^P,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough and  town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  cos.  of  IVaterford  and 
Tipperary,  on  the  Limerick  and  Waterford  Railway,  and  on 
both  banks  of  the  Suir.  and  some  islands  in  that  river,  its 
several  parts  connected  by  5 bridges.  1 4 miles  .S.S.E.  of  Cashel. 
Fop.  13.5U5.  Its  municipal  jurisdiction  extends  over  4(i00 
acres,  mostly  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  It  appears  thriv- 
ing. and  its  centi-al  part  is  regularly  built,  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  but  its  suburbs  are  mean.  The  principal  buildings 
are  a church  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  various  other  chapels,  the  endowed  grammar  school, 
a lunatic  asylum,  court-hou.se.  county  jail,  large  barracksj 
the  county  infirmary  and  dispensary,  fever  hospital,  house 
of  industry,  and  butter  market.  It  has  a mechanics’  insti- 
tute, seveial  banks,  manufiictures  of  cotton  fabiics,  brewe- 
ries. a distillery,  and  a con.siderable  commerce  in  agricul- 
tural produce  for  the  tVaterford.  Bristol,  Liverpool.  Ac.  mar- 
kets. The  borough  .sends  one  member  to  the  House  of  Conj- 
mons.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Scott  family. 

CLOXMEL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  IMunster,  co.  of  Cork. 

CLOXMEL/LO.N.  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
CO.  of  West  Meath.  5 miles  X.W.  of  Athboy.  Fop. 859. 

CLOX  MIXES,  klon-minz/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  ol 
Wexford. 

CLOXMORE^  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Car 
low.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Howard  family,  who 
have  here  an  old  castle. 

CLOX  MORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kilkenny. 

CLOXMORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Louth. 

CLOX  MORE,  or  KILLAYEXOCH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

CLOXMORE.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co  of  Wexford. 

CLOXMULSK'  or  CLOXMELSII^  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Carlow. 

CLOXMULSK/,  or  CLOXRUSIU.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Connaught,  co.  of  Galway. 

CLOXOE,  klon-6',  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Tyrone. 

CLOXOULTY,  klon-6Ftee,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
CO.  of  Tipperary. 

CLOXFKIES'F,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Cork. 

CL0XTARF^  a small  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Lein 
ster,  CO.,  and  3 miles  E.X.E.  of  Dublin,  on  the  X.  side  of  its 
bay.  The  town  consists  of  a pretty  good  main  street,  with 
some  detached  residences,  a church  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, having  the  family  vault  of  the  Vernons,  lords  of  the 
manor,  who  reside  in  Clontarf  Castle.  Here,  on  April  23, 
lull,  the  united  Danes  and  Irish  were  defeated  by  tjie  troe  ps 
of  Brian  Borouch,  who  was  killed  in  the  action — a battle 
forming  the  subject  of  Gray’s  ode.  “The  Fatal  listers.” 

CLOXTHAL  or  KLOXTHAT-,  (Klbnthal.)  kloiff-tdl.  a lake 
of  bwitzei'land.  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  same  name, 
3 miles  S.W.  of  Glarus.  It  is  2 miles  long,  1 mile  broad,  and 
2526  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

CLOXTIB'RET.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Monaghan. 

CL0XTURK^  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Dublin. 

CLOX''rUSKERT/or  CLOXTHUSKERT,  a parish  of  Iie- 
land.  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Galway. 

CLOX''rUSKER’lV,  or  CLOOXT'WTS'CAR,  a parish  of  Ire- 
land. in  Connaught,  co.  of  Roscommon. 

CLOO'XAF',  CLO'XAFF'  or  CLON'CRAFT',  a parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Roscommon. 

CLOO'XOGHILL/  or  CLOO'NACOOL/,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Connaught,  co.  of  Sligo. 

CLOFMIILL.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford 

CLOF^i'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  rf  Suffolk. 
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CLOPrrON,  a post-office  of  Smith  co,,  Texas,  250  miles  N.E. 
of  Austin. 

CLOl’TiVNA,  a post-office  of  Dale  co.,  Alabama. 

CLOF'TON’S  MI  LI.,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co.,  Georgia, 
It  miles  N.VV.  of  Milledgeville. 

CliOSK'HUIlN.  (formerly  KILOSBURN,)  a parish  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  of  Dumfi’ies. 

CLOS'TKll.  a village  of  Bergen  co.,  New  Jersey,  about  20 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  New  York. 

CLOStWOBTII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CLkTIPALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

CLOTZI'i  or  IvLdTZK,  (Clotze  or  Kldtze.)  klbt/seh,  a village 
of  Prussian  Saxony,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop. 
2320. 

CLOUD'Y  BAY,  New  Zealand,  is  an  inlet  of  Cooke’s  Strait, 
in  the  N.K.  extremity  of  New  Munster.  (Middle  Island.)  Its 
S.  coast  is  most  lofty;  on  its  N.  shore  is  Cloudy  Harbor,  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  known,  the  E.  entrance  of  which  is  in 
lat.  41°  20'  S.,  Ion.  174°  10'  E.  Cloudy  Bay  receives  the  Wairoo 
Kiver. 

CLOUfNEY.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Clare. 

CLOUTl  LKYILLE,  kloo'te-er-vil,  a post-village  of  Natchi- 
tocdies  parish.  Louisiana,  on  the  N.  bank  of  lied  liiver,  85 
miles  VV.  by  S.  of  Concordia. 

CLtyVA,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  of  Forfar. 

CLOVE,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York. 

CLOVE,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co..  New  .ler.sey. 

CLOVEL/LY  or  CLAVEL'LY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

CLO'VER,  a post-office  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CLOVER,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  910. 

CLO V' Eli.  a post-office  of  Clermont  co..  Ohio. 

CLOVER  BE.XD.  a post-office  of  Ivawrence  co.,  Arkansas. 

CLOVER  BOTTOM,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tennessee. 

CLOVER  CREEK,  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania,  tails  into 
the  Juniata  River. 

CLOVER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Virginia. 

CLOtVERDALE,  a postoffice  of  Boutetourt  co.,  Virginia. 

CLOVERDALE,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Putnam  co.,  Indiana,  10  miles  S.  of  Greencastle,  is  surround- 
ed by  a fertile  country,  which  is  well  supplied  with  water 
and  valuable  timber.  The  Louisville  New  Albany  and 
Chicago  Railroad  passes  through  the  village.  Population, 
1596. 

CLOVERDALE  HOTEL,  a posLoffice  of  Bath  co.,  Virginia. 

CLOVER  GARDEN,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

CLOVER  GREEN,  a post-office  of  Spottsylvania  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

CLOVER  HILL,  a post-village  of  Hunterdon  co..  New 
Jersey.  35  miles  N.  of  Trenton. 

CLOVER  HILL,  a plea.sant  post-village,  capital  of  Appo- 
matox  CO.,  Virginia,  about  100  miles  W.  of  Richmond,  and 
20  miles  E.  of  Lynchburg.  It  is  connected  by  a plank-road 
with  James  River,  which  is  nearly  15  miles  distant.  The 
village  has  a handsome  court-house. 

CLO V E R H ILL.  a post-village  of  Blount  co.,  Tennessee,  25 
miles  .‘'.W.  of  Knoxville. 

CLOtVERHlLL,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  Kentucky. 

CLO'V  ERL  AND,  a post-village  uf  Clay  co..  Indiana,  on  the 
Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Terre  Haute. 

CLOVER  ORCHARD,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  North 
Carolina. 

CLO^VERP.ORT,  a post-office  of  Hardeman  co.,  Tennessee. 

CLOVERPORT,  a post-village  of  Breckenridjre  co..  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  Ohio  River.  110  miles  below  Louisville.  It  has 
a considerate  bu.siness  in  shipping  produce.  Coal  is  abun- 
dant in  the  vicinity.  Four  miles  from  the  villaeje  are  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  a fashionable  watering-place.  Pop. 
about  700. 

CLOVE’S  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Oldham  co.,  Kentucky. 

CLOVES VI LLE,  klovzOil.  a post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
New  York.  65  miles  S.VV.  of  Albany. 

CL  )W.\,a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

CLOYD.  a river  of  North  Wales,  cos.  of  Denbigh  and  Flint, 
rises  in  Slangfihangel,  flows  mostly  northward  past  Ruthin. 
Denbigh.  St.  .\saph.  and  Rhyddlan.  and  enters  the  Irish  Sea 
It  Rhyl.  Total  course,  30  miles.  Chief  affluent,  the  Elwy. 
Its  valley  is  noted  for  pictures  [ue  beauty. 

CLOYD  S CREEK,  a post-office  of  Blount  co.,  Tennessee. 

CLOYES,  kiwi,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Eure-et- 
Loir.  6 miles  S.W.  of  Chateaudun.  on  the  Loire.  Pop.  2 180, 

CLOYNE  kloin.  a parish  and  market-town,  and  formerly  an 
epi.scopal  city,  of  Ireland.  .Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  4 miles  .S.W. 
■'f  Castle-Martyr.  Pop.  of  town.  2200  mostly  agricultural. 
The  principal  public,  edifices  are  a Gothic  cathedral,  founded 
jbout  the  sixth  century,  and  having  some  'good  monuments; 
the  old  episcopal  pal.ice.  now  a piivate  residence;  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  a round  tower,  and  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle,  a church,  nunnery,  and  monastery.  The 
diocese,  now  merged  in  taat  of  Cork,  comprises  119  parishes 
in  the  eoucty.  in  the  vicinity  are  some  valuable  marble 
(^uariies. 
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CLUB  CREEK,  in  the  S.  part  of  Virginia,  flows  southwart* 
through  Charlotte  co.,  and  outers  the  Staunton  a few  milei! 
S.VV'.  from  Marysville. 

CLUGNAT,  klUn'yit,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Creu.se,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Gueret.  on  the  Veraux.  Pop.  2120 

CLUIS,  klwee.  two  contiguous  villages  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Indre.  12  miles  VV.  of  La  Chutre.  United  pop  ly.'jO. 

CLUN  or  CLUNN,  a decayed  borough,  market-town,  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop,  on  a small  river  f the  .same 
name,  5^-  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bishop's  Castle.  Area  of  parifh, 
22.6u0  acres,  including  nearly  20U0  acres  of  common  land  in 
the  forest  of  Clun.  Pop.  in  1851,  2121  ; of  township,  913 
Revenue  of  Trinity  Hospital  for  13  pr or  brethren,  about 
1200L  The  borOugh  has  a town-hall  and  union  work-house 
It  is  governed  by  bailiffs  and  a recorder,  under  the  Earl  oi 
Powis.  lord  of  the  manor,  and  it  gives  the  title  of  baron  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a descendant  of  its  ancient  lords,  the 
Fitzalans. 

CLUN'BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

CLUN'GUNFORD,  a parish  of  Knglatui,  co.  of  Salop. 

CLUN  IE,  kluhiee,  a {larish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 
Surface  mountainous.  An  action  between  the  Caledonians 
and  the  Romans  under  Agricola  is  suppo.sed  to  have  taken 
place  in  this  parish.  Here  is  Clunie  Loch,  with  a small 
island,  and  remains  of  ancient  castle.s. 

CLUN  Y,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

CLUNY.  klu'neeL  a town  of  France,  department  of  Sa6ne- 
et-Loire,  on  the  Grone,  here  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges, 
11  miles  N.VV'.  of  Vlacon.  Pop.  in  1852,  4411.  It  is  enclo.sed 
by  ruined  walls,  and  has  the  remains  of  an  abbey,  founded 
in  910,  a college  and  hospihtl.  It  has  manufactures  of 
gloves,  linen,  and  leather,  paper  and  oil  mills,  a large 
pottery,  and  a trade  in  timber,  corn,  and  cattle. 

CLUSES,  kliiz,  a town  of  Savoy,  province  of  Faucigny, 
near  the  Arve.  here  crossed  by  a one-arched  bridge.  23  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Geneva,  and  having  a church,  a college,  a hospital, 
and  1970  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  manufacturing 
clock  and  watch  movements. 

CLUSIUM.  SeeCHiusi. 

CLUSIUS.  See  Chiese. 

CLUSDNE,  kloo-SvVnA.  (anc.  Clit^sn,)  a river  of  Italy,  in 
the  Sardinian  States,  rises  in  the  Alps,  about  12  miles 
E.  of  Mount  Genevre,  flows  S.E.  past  Fenestrella.  Perc'sa, 
and  Pinerolo.  and.  after  a course  of  about  50  miles,  joins  the 
Po  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Turin. 

CLUSONE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  17  miles  N.E. 
of  Bergamo,  near  the  Serio.  Pop.  3200.  It  is  pretty  well 
built,  and  has  a church.  2 ho.spitals.  a public  school,  and  a 
brisk  trade  in  corn  and  iron.  In  the  vicinity  are  copper- 
foundries  and  vitriol-works. 

CLUT^TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CLWV'D,  klwid,  a small  river  of  North  Wales,  flows  N., 
through  the  counties  Denbigh  and  Flint,  to  the  Irish  Sea, 
past  Rhuddlan  and  St.  Asaph.  It  is  navigable  from  Rhudi- 
lan.  Its  valley  is  one  of  the  most  beiiutiful  in  Wales.  20 
miles  long,  from  3 to  8 in  breadth,  and  sprinkled  with  towns 
and  villages. 

CLYMTTSV'ILLE.  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co.,  Georgia. 

CLYDE,  klid,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  T-ivers 
in  Scotland.  It  lakes  its  rise  from  numerous  streams  flowing 
from  the  mountain  range  in  the  S.  i)art  of  Lanarkshire  and 
borders  of  Dumfriesshire:  the  chief  summits  of  which  are 
the  Lowthers,  Leadhills,  (jueensl  erry  Hill,  and  Rodgei'  Law, 
with  elevations  approaching  3009  feet.  The  original  source 
of  the  Clyde,  popularly  so  called,  has  its  rise  about  2 miles 
S.E.  of  Rodger  Law.  and  4 miles  E.  of  the  village  of  Elvan- 
foot.  at  an  elevation  of  1400  feet.  After  a course  of  a few 
miles  this  small  stream  is  joined  by  the  Daer.  Powtrail, 
Elvan.  and  other  mountain  rivulets.  It  ni>w  flows  in  a N.E. 
direction,  receiving  tributaries  from  the  Tinto  Hills,  then, 
turning  with  many  windings  N.VV'.  and  W..  is  joined  by  the 
Douglas  Water  from  the  S.VV'..  the  Medwin,  Mouse.  &c..  and, 
entering  Lanark  parish,  forms  the  celebrated  falls,  descend- 
ing by  several  rapids  about  230  feet,  amid  high  shelving 
sandstone  rocks  and  most  picturesque  scenery.  Its  cour.«e 
is  now  through  rich  and  fertile  valleys  on  to  Glasgow. 
From  this  city  it  expands  into  a river  navigable  for  ships  of 
300  or  400  tons,  and  flows  N.VV'..  dividing  the  counties  of  Ren- 
frew on  the  W.  from  Dumbarton  on  the  N.E.,  re  eiving  the 
tributaries  of  the  Kelvin,  Cart,  and  Leven.  After  passing 
Dumbarton  it  opens  up  into  a noble  estuary  4 miles  in  width, 
spreading  northward  into  Loch  Long,  and  .southward  into 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  with  the  isles  of  Bute  and  Cumhrae.s, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary.  Here  the  Clyde  ex- 
pands into  a firth  averaging  about  32  miles  in  wid'  h.  and 
at  the  distance  of  48  miles  becomes  identified  v ith  the 
North  Channel.  The  length  of  the  river  from  its  source  tc 
Glasgow,  including  windings,  is  about  75  miles;  from  Glas- 
gow to  the  S.  point  of  Bute  Island,  about  40  miles.  In  the 
Clyde  was  launched  the  first  steamboat  constructed  in 
Britain,  (1812.) 

CLYDE,  a river  of  British  North  America,  falling  into 
Baffin’s  Bay.  lat.  70°  10'  N.,  Ion.  69°  W. 

CLYDE,  a flourishing  post-village  in  Galen  township. 
Wayne  county.  New  York,  186  miles  N.  W.  by  VV.  of 
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Alliary.  on  the  -3rie  Canal  and  Clyde  River,  where  it  is 
cr()s.s(  d 1)3  he  N w York  Central  Railroail.  It  contains  6 
chiu-clies.  3 hanks,  1 newspaper  office,  24  stores,  1 glass-fac- 
tory, 1 hottle-factory,  2 distilleries,  3 hotels,  and  1 grist- 
mill. Pouulatioii  in  1864,  about  2500. 

CLYDF,  a post-village  of  8andusky  co.,  Ohio,  about  120 
miles  N.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  701. 

CLYDE,  (I  township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1128. 

CLYDE,  a post-office'of  Whitesides  co.,  Illinois,  140  miUs 
N.  of  Springfield. 

CliYDE,  a township  in  Iowa  co.,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  610. 

CIjYDE  .mills,  a post-viUage  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan, 
56  miles  N.N.E.  of  Detroit. 

CLYDE  RIYER.  in  the  N.  part  of  Vermont,  rises  in 
Essex  co.,  and  falls  into  Memphremagog  Lake,  in  Orleans  co. 

CLYDE  HIVEH,  ot  M’ayne  co..  New  York,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Flint  and  .Mud  Creeks,  flows  into  Seneca  River. 

CLYDES'DALE,  the  district  forming  the  valley  of  the 
Clyde.  (See  Lan.vrk,  county  of.)  It  is  celebr.itud  for  its 
orchards,  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  horses.  It  gives  the  title 
of  marquis  to.  the  eldest  .son  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

CLYDEY,  klud'ee,  a parish  of  South  IVales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke. 

CLY'M  AN,  a post-township  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Dodge 
co.,  Wisoonsiu.  Pop.  1461. 

CLVMIER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chautauqua  co.. 
New  York,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Maysville.  Pop.  1330. 

CLYMER  CENTRE,  a post-office  cf  Chautauqua  co..  New 
York. 

CLY.VE.'a  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Sutherland. 

CLYNOG,  klun^og,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Carnar- 
von. 

CLYRO.  klQr'o.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

CLYTHA.  kluth'a.  a hamlet  of  Wales,  co.  of  Monmouth, 

5 miles  N.N.IV.  of  Usk. 

CLVTII E-NESS,  kliTH'nfs.sL  a headland  of  Scotland,  on 
the  German  Ocean,  co.  of  Caithness,  parish  of  Latheron.  lat. 

21'  N.,  Ion.  3°  18'  W..  having  near  it  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  stronghold.  Easter  Clyth. 

CO.\..  koti.  (anc.  Cada,)  a river  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira.  rises  in  the  Serra  de  Gata.  flows  N.,  passing  near 
Almeida,  and  joins  the  Douro  on  the  left,  5 miles  ML  of 
Toi-re  de  IMoncorvo.  Length.  SO  miles. 

COA.  ko'i.  a small  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  on 
the  S.  coast  of  the  isle  of  Flores.  Lat.  9°  S.,  Ion.  122°  E. 

CO.AII  )MA,  ko-a-hohna.  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  paid  of 
Mississippi,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  .\rkansas.  'fhearea  is  about  750  S(|uare  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  Suntlowei’  River,  'i’he  surface  is  Hat  and 
low.  and  the  W.  part  is  frequently  overHowed  by  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  soil  is  said  to  be  productive.  This  county,  whii'h 
is  comprised  in  the  Chickasaw  cession,  was  organized  about 
the  year  1M16.  Capital,  Delta.  Pop.  6606,  of  whom  1521 
were  free,  and  5085  slaves. 

COAIIUILA.  See  COHAHUiL.A. 

COAL,  a township  of  Northumberland  co., Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1769. 

COAL  CREEK,  of  Fountain  co.,  Indiana,  flows  into  the 
IV abash  a little  below  the  mouth  of  Vermillion  River.  Rich 
mines  of  coal  are  found  at  its  mouth. 

COAL  CREEK,  a township  in  Montgomery  co., Indiana. 
Pop.  15;'.9. 

CO.\LESVILLE.  a post-office  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana. 

COA  LEY.  kO'lee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

CO.\L  GROVE,  a post-village  of  I’ike  co.,  Kentucky. 

CO.\L  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  about  10  miles  below  Burlington. 

COAL  HILL,  a post-office  of  Goochland  co.,  Virginia. 

COAL  ISLA.N’D.  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tyrone,  4 miles 
N.E.  of  Dungannon.  Pop.  451. 

COA  LfMONT.  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co..  Pennsylvania. 

COAL  MOUNT.AIN.  a post-office  of  Forsyth  co.,  Georgia. 

CO.AL'PORT,  a vill.age  of  Alleghany  co..  Penn.sylvania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  ()hio  River.  4 miles  below  Pittsburg,  is 
the  dei)6t  for  the  Chartier  Coal  Railroad,  which  extends  about 

6 miles  back  from  the  river. 

COAIdDRT.  a post-c  ffice  of  Indiana  co..  Pennsylv.ania. 

COALPORT,  a thriving  village  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio.  r>n  the 
Ohio  River,  109  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus,  and  1 mile  below 
Pomeroy,  lmmen.se  beds  of  coal  are  worked  here  on  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

CO.\L  RIVER,  in  the  W.  part  of  Virginia,  ri.ses  in  F'ayette 
CO.,  and.  flowing  in  a general  .\.M'.  direction,  falls  into  the 
3 teat  Ktinawha  River,  in  Kanawha  co.,  after  a course  cf 
Dr  tint  ly  not  less  than  60  miles. 

30A  L RIVER  MARSHES,  a post-office  of  Raleigh  co., 
Virginia. 

C'lAL  RUN,  a post-office  of  IVashington  co.,  Ohio. 

COA  l„StM()UTH.  a post-offii-e  of  Kanawha  co..  Virginia. 

CO.\L'T01VN,  EAST  and  WEST,  two  adjacent  villages  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Fife.  4 miles  N.E.  of  Kirkaldy,  inhabited  by 
colliers.  Pop.  of  East  Coaltown,  165:  of  West  Coaltown.  372. 

COAL  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Peunsyl- 
rauia. 
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COALWILLE,  a village  of  England,  co.  rf  Leicester.  & 
miles  N.W.  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  a station  on  the 
Leicester  and  Bristol  line  of  railway.  Pop.  1300,  employed 
in  coal-mines. 

COANZA,  ko-Sn^za,  a river  of  M'estejn  Afiica,  Lower 
Guinea,  enters  the  Atlantic  S.  of  Loando,  near  let.  9°  10'  S 
and  Ion.  14°  22'  E..  after  a rapid  course  of  (as  i i supposed)  at 
least  500  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  a considerable  distance, 
but.  on  account  of  the  formidable  bar  at  its  mouth,  can  be 
entered  only  by  small  vessels. 

COARRAZE,  kw'da'RdzL  a village  of  Franco,  department 
of  Basse.s-Pyrenees,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Pau.  Pop.  1388.  It  has 
linen  w'eaving.  In  its  environs  is  a chateau  in  which  Henry 
IV.  was  brought  up. 

COAST  RANGE,  or  COAST  l^OUNTAINS,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  a r,ange  of  mountains  in  California,  extending 
almost  parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast  nearly  from  the  Ore- 
gon boundary  to  the  town  of  Los  Angeles.  Some  of  the 
peaks  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

COAT'BRIDGE.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark,  parish 
of  Old  Monkland,  9g  miles  E.  of  Glasgow  by  railway,  and  on 
the  Monkland  Canal,  Pop.  741.  Near  it  are  extensive  iron- 
works. 

COATES,  kots.  a ) arish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

COATES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

COATES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.s.sex. 

COATES,  GREAT,  a piirish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

COA'TES.  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln 

COA'TES,  NOR'ITI.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CO.A'TES’S  'TAVERN,  a post-office  of  York  district.  South 
Carolina. 

COA'l’ES^VTLLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Chester  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  West  Branch  of  Brandywine  Creek, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Central  Railroad,  36  miles  \V.  of 
Philadelphia.  1 1 is  pleasantly  situated  in  a idch  and  highly 
cultivated  valley. and  contains  3 churches,  I bank,3  rolling- 
mills.  several  iron-furnaces,  iUid  paiier-mills. 

COA'i'ON  (ko'ton)  CLAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North 
amp  ton. 

CvJATSVILLE,  a posLoffice  of  Hendricks  co..  Indiana 

COA'TZACOALCO,  ko-3t  sd-ko-dPko.  a considerable  river 
of  the  Mexican  Confederacy,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Madre.  de- 
partment of  Oajaca.  flows  tortuously  N.  between  Vera  Cruz 
and  Tabasco,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Coatzacoalco  (Caribbean 
Sea)  130  miles  S.E.  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  of  interest  as  con- 
nected with  the  projected  communication  across  the  Isth- 
mus. 

COAZZO,  ko-^t/so.  a market-town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  'I’urin,  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Susa,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Sangone  and  Sangonetto.  Pop.  .3996. 

CO'BAL'i'.  a post-office  of  51iddlesex  co..  Connecticut. 

COBAN.  ko-bilnL  a city  of  Central  .'\merira.  state,  and  90 
miles  N. N.W.  of  Guatemala,  is  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Vera  Paz,  on  the  Rio  Dulce.  Estiinated  population.  14.000, 
mostly  Indian.s.  who  are  stated  to  be  more  wealthy  than  the 
inhabitants  of  most  cities  of  Central  America, 

COBB,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Georgia,  contains 
about  450  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  iS.  E.  by  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  and  drained  by  Sweetwater,  Powder 
Siiring,  Pumpkin  Nine,  \ ickery  s,  and  other  creeks.  The 
surface  is  elevated,  h.'lly,  and  in  some  jiarts  mountainous. 
'Ihe  Kenesaw  Mounta.n,  2 or  3 miles  from  the  county-seat, 
I'ises  1828  feet  above  the  sea-level.  '1  he  soil  is  generally  fer- 
tile and  well  watered.  Granite  is  abundant,  and  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  and  lead  have  been  found.  The  county  is  in- 
tersected by  the  \\  es*ern  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  Organized 
in  1832.  and  named  in  honor  of  John  Cobb,  formerly  United 
>tates  Senator  from  Georgia.  Capital,  Marietta.  Pop.  14,;:42, 
of  whom  10,423  were  fre“,  and  L819  slaves. 

COBB,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co..  Iowa. 

COBBE,  a towT>  of  Centra'  .NDdca.  See  Korbe. 

COBBOSSEECONTFK  NV  ATL.RS,in  the  S.partof  Kennebec 
CO.,  Maine,  a beautiful  sheet  of  waUm  connected  with  a num 
her  of  smaller  ponds.  l ength,  al'out  7 mile.s.  Its  outlet, 
the  Cobbosseecou  tee  River,  flows  hito  the  Kennebec. 

COBB’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Matthews  co.,  Virginia. 

COBB’S  FORK,  a post-office  of  Decatur  co..  Indiana. 

C0BB’.8  nulls,  a p ist-offlce  of  Cherokt^e  co..  Alabama. 

COBBS'VILLE,  a post-otlice  of  Telteir  co.,  Georgia. 

COBBSVILLE.  a p«..st-office of  lohnson  co..  Arkansas. 

COB'DO  or  KOlPDO.  a city  in  Hie  N.W.  of  Mongolia,  on 
the  Iso.  a tributary  of  the  Jabkan,  Hljabk.an,!  in  lat.  4,8°  N., 
Ion.  91°  E,  It  is  said  to  contain  2000  house.s,  is  regularly 
built,  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  Kuruu. 

COB'KRLY’S,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Ohio,  40  miles 
N.W.  of  Columbus. 

COBHIAM,  a parish  of  Flngland.  co.  of  Kent.  4.)  W.  of 
Rochester.  Near  the  church  are  monumeut.'>l  brasses  of  tho 
barons  of  Cobham.  whose  ancient  hall,  bui.'t  by  Inigo  .lones, 
is  the  seat  of  Lord  Dainley. 

CORHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrev, 9 miles  N.E 
of  Guildford.  It  conipri.ses  Church  Cobham.  > village  on 
the  Mole,  with  the  Parish  Church,  and  Cobban  fart,  tho 
residence  of  the  lord  of  tlm  manor,  and  Str.*et-Cobhitm.  a 
hamlet  on  the  Old  London  and  Portsmouth  load,  !*4jaoenl 
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to  which  is  the  domain  formerly  belonsing  to  the  Earl  of  ■ 
Carhftinptnn.  Fairs.  March  17.  and  December  11. 

COUllA.M,  a post-office  of  Albemarle  co.,  Virtiiiiia. 

COHHA.M,  a small  village  of  Columbia  co..  Ceorgla. 

GOBI,  a wide  desert  of  Central  .\sia.  See  Com. 

■ COHI.TA,  ko-bce'ud,  or  BOUT  LA  MAI!,  poRt  l3  mdn, 
(Sp.  Ihortola  M ir.  pw^n'to  Id  man.)  the  only  legal  .seaport 
of  Bolivia,  capital  of  the  i)rovinoe  of  La  Mar.  on  the 
I’acific,  with  a village,  llh  miles  W.of  Atacama.  Lat.‘22°:U' 
S . Ion.  70°  21'  2 ' W.  Bop.  7‘J3.  It  is  a wretched  place,  and 
ha.s  been  destitute  of  water  until  the  very  recent  discovery 
cf  a spring,  but  it  has  some  ship-building  docks  and  mining 
establishments;  and.  in  a (juay.  barracks,  and  a new 

custom-house  were  in  course  of  construction.  It  is  also  a 
depSt  for  coin,  bullion,  ore.  and  some  other  products  from 
the  interior,  whi -h,  with  imports  of  cotton  and  woollen 
stulfs.  paper,  and  mercury,  a few  years  ago  employed  .5700 
beasts  of  burden  for  their  transit.  In  1^40  92  ves.sels  (of 
which  .33  were  British,  and  15  French)  entered  the  port : and 
in  1843.  the  export  of  specie  amounted  to  1,7:)0..533  dollars, 
and  the  merchandise  imported  to  1,5.34.822  dollars  in  value. 
In  Boli\ ian  documents  it  is  always  named  Buerto  la  M.ui, 
but  Fnclish  works  and  maps  still  retain 

COIVLKNTZ.*  tGer.  Cobhm  or  Knhhm.  kothl^nts.  Fr.  Co- 
blf'.nce,  ko'blflnss).  anc.  Conjlupvlles  and  CunJiue.nHiu,)  a 
strongly  fortified  city  of  Rhenish  Brussia.  on  tlie  Rhine,  at 
the  influx  of  the  Mo.selle.  49  miles  IS  IS.F.  of  Cologne.  The 
Rhine  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats.  485  yards  across, 
and  the  Moselle  by  a stone  bridge,  530  yards  in  length.  Bop. 
exclusive  of  the  garrison,  22,715.  Mean  temperature  of  the 
year,  5I°‘5  ; wunter.  35°‘7  : summer.  66'^'6  Fahrenh.dt.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  several  fine  churclu's.  a noble  palai-e  of 
tlie  former  Klectors  of  Treves,  an  ancient  .Jesiufs  college, 
and  a Roman  Catholic  seminary.  The  other  principal  build- 
ings are  the  4 Roman  Catholic  churches  one  of  which,  called 
the  Church  of  St.  Castor,  situated  precisely  at  the  contluence 
of  the  two  rivers  is  remarkable  for  its  antiiuity.  having 
been  founded  in  833.  and  also  as  the  ]>lace  where  the  grand- 
sons of  Charlemagne  met,  in  84.3.  to  divide  his  vast  empire 
into  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Th(/re  are  residences  of 
several  noble  families  in  the  town,  including  that  of  Brince 
Metternich.  who  was  born  heie.  a hositital.  admirably  con- 
ducted by  the  yisters  of  Charity,  a town  library,  with  valuable 
collections  of  coins,  paintings,  and  anticiuities.  At  f.hren- 
hreitstein.  on  the  ojiposife  side  of  the  river  Rhine,  there  is  a 
strong  fortress,  with  400  pieces  of  cannon,  and  containing 
vast  arched  cisterns,  capable  of  holding  three  years'  supply 
of  water.  The  expense  of  constructing  the  fortifications  of 
CoblentZj  the  former  being  an  out-work,  was  upwards  of 
750.000Z.  Together,  they  are  capable  of  accommodating 
lot). 000  men,  while  the  magazines  are  large  enough  to  con- 
tain provisions  for  8000  men  for  ten  years.  These  extensive 
fortifications,  which  are  consti  ucted  i)artly  on  the  system  of 
Vauban.and  partly  on  that  of  .Montalembert.  render  Coblentz 
the  strongest  place  in  the  Brussian  dominions.  Coblentz 
is  the  seat  of  a central  and  criminal  court,  of  a general 
court  of  justice,  of  a tribunal  of  commerce,  of  a board  of 
taxation,  and  is  the  place  of  residence  of  the  lord-lieutenant 
(oberpiasident)  of  the  province  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  a free 
port,  and  carries  on  an  active  commerce  by  the  Rhine.  Mo- 
selle. and  Lahn.  It  is  the  princijial  place  of  shipment  for 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle  wines,  which  are  extensively  exported. 
Grain,  oil.  iron,  and  Seltzer-water  are  also  exported,  the 
latter  to  the  amount  of  Ij  million  bottles  annually.  Mill- 
stones. manirfactured  from  the  lava  of  extinct  volcanoes 
in  the  neighborhood,  pumice-stone,  potters’  clay,  and  bark, 
we  also  articles  of  trade.  Japanned  vvares.  linen,  and 
tobacco  are  among  the  manufactures.  Coblentz  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1794.  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
made  capital  of  the  department  of  Rhine  and  Moselle  under 
the  French  Umpire. 

COBLL.N'TZ  or  KOBLENTZ,  a government  of  Rheni.sh 
Brussia.  bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Cologne.  Area. 
1754  sijuare  miles.  Capital.  Coblentz. 

COBLE.NZ,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau.  at 
the  junction  of  the  Aar  with  the  Rhine,  93U  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Bop.  b43. 

COB'LESKILL  or  CO'BUSKTLL.  a creek  of  Schoharie 
lounty,  in  the  K.  part  of  New  York,  rises  in  a natural  well, 
ind  following  a subterranean  passa  re  through  several  miles 
of  its  course  fdls  into  the  Sch  iharie  River. 

COIBLESKILL.  a post-village  and  township  of  Schoharie 
'X>..  New  York.  40  miles  \V'.  of  Albany,  is  drained  by  Cobles- 
kill  Creek,  an  affluent  of  Schoharie  Creek.  Bop.  2367. 

CiIBLESKiLL  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Schoharie  co., 
New  York. 

COBdURG.  a town  of  Germany.  See  ConuRO. 

COBOURG,  ko'bhrg.  or  COBURG,  a town  and  port  of  entry 


* Wo  often  hear  Coblentz  accentuated  on  the  la.st  syllnhle,  but 
this  is  cfiiitrarv  to  the  tendency  of  our  language,  (see  Int.  IX., 
Obs.  2.)  as  well  as  to  the  native  pionuneiation.  Byron  is  right, 
n«ual 

“By  CoBi.E.VTZ,  on  a rise  of  gentle  ground, 

There  is  a small  and  simple  pyramid.” 

Childe  Harold,  oanto  iii. 
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of  Canada  West,  capital  of  the  united  counties  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  on  the  N.  shore  of  I.ake  Ontario  in 
the  CO.  of  Northumberland.  105  miles  W.  by  .8.  or  Kim:-<r»n. 
It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  railroads  in  progro.«s.  on*, 
connecting  it  with  Beterborough.  and  the  other  extending 
along  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  intended  to  connect 
Montreal  with  the  railway  systems  of  the  AVestern  United 
States.  It  contains  a brajich  of  the  Montreal  Bank,  u 
savings  institution,  agencies  of  8 assui-ance  companies, 
about  50  stores,  a newspaper'-office.  and  (hunhes  for  the 
Episcopalians.  AVesleyans.  Episco|)al  Alethodists.  Bible  Chris- 
tlans,  Free  (Church  of  Scotland.  Congregationalists.  and 
Roman  Catholics.  Its  manufactures compidse  steam-engines. 
inachimM-y.  iion  castings,  woollen  goods,  soap  and  candli'S, 
&c.  Cobourg  is  the  .seat  cf  A'ictoria  College,  which,  in  1851, 
had  4 instructors  and  50  students.  The  value  of  imports 
received  here  in  1851  amounted  to  $142,370.  of  which  .$125,404 
were  from  the  United  States.  The  exports  amounted  to 
$(  1,612,  all  of  wliich  went  to  the  United  States.  I'op.  in 
1801,  4975. 

COBRAS,  kc.fbr^s.  an  island  group  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa,  lat.  6°  S..  including  Remba.  Monfia.  and  Zanzibar. 

COBRAS.  koGirds.  an  island  and  fort  of  Brazil.  Bay  of  I’io 
de  .laneiro.  about  1 mile  from  the  city,  of  which  the  fort  is 
one  of  the  principal  defences,  being  capable  of  holding  1000 
men.  and  100  pieces  of  cannon.  It  is  also  u.sed  as  a state 
prison. 

COBRE.  ko0ir.'\.  a town  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  E.  depart- 
ment. Bop.  2661.  of  whom  614  are  Europeans. 

CG'BRIDGE.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  is  a 
suburb  of  Burslcm.  3 mib's  N.E.  of  New'castle-dndcr-Lvne. 

C!)BStCOOK  BAY.  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Maine,  com- 
municates with  Bassamaquoddy  Bay.  near  Eastport. 

CDBUI’G.  ko'l  (IOro.  (Ger.  Cohurg  or  Kohxrg.  koG  ddao.  Fr. 
C'nhniirg.  ko'booRb  L.  Mdne  tImK.)  ti  town  of  Central  Germany, 
capital  of  princii)ality  of  Coburg,  (a  p irtion  of  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Co>)urg-G(  tha.)  on  the  1 tz.  an  affluent  of  the  Bergen, 
and  on  the  railway  from  Dresden  to  Munich.  26  miles  N, 
of  Bamberg:  lat.  5liO  15'  19"  N..  Ion.  10°  58'  9"  E.  Bop.  10.092. 
Alean  temperature  of  year  460'2:  winter  32°;  summer  62°-8, 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  some  goc'd  edi- 
fices. and  public  walks  separating  it  fiom  its  suburbs. 
Brincipal  buildings,  the  i'.hrenberg  Balace.  a residence  of 
the  duke,  containing  a collection  of  p.aintings.  a library  of 
26.000  volumes,  and  a tine  state  banquet-hall:  several 
churches  a large  arsenal,  observatoi’y.  new  theatre,  casino, 
and  work-house.  On  a height  above  the  town  is  the  old 
castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Coburg,  still  a place  of  strength,  and 
containing  a large  collection  of  armor,  with  rooms  once 
occupied  by  Luther.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ducal  resi- 
dence of  Ro.senau;  and  the  castles  of  Latrterburg  and  Kal- 
lenberg.  Coburg  is  the  seat  of  all  the  high  courds  for  the 
duchy,  and  it  has  a gymnasium,  and  manufaidures  of 
wmollen.  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  gold  and  silver  article.s, 
bleaching  and  dye  works,  stone  quarries,  and  an  active 
transit  and  general  trade. 

CDtRURG-BENTN’tSlILA.  North  Australia,  is  an  irregular 
peninsula  in  lat.  11°  22'  S.,  bm.  132°  10'  E.;  50  miles  in  length 
from  E.  to  AA’..  by  20  miles  in  breadth,  connected  $,E.  with 
the  main  land  by  a narrow  isthmus,  and  separated  AA'.  from 
Melville  Island  by  Dundas  Strait.  Cn  it  is  the  British  set- 
tlement A'ictoria.  See  Bort  Essington,  ATotoria. 

CO'BURN'S  STORE,  a post-village  of  Mecklenburg  co., 
North  Carolina. 

COCA ES.  ko-kS'SNS,orko-ki/§Ng.s,  village  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Matto-Grosso,  about  30  miles  N.AA'.  of  Culaha.  It 
contains  a church,  and  has  two  chapels  in  its  neighborhood 
Bop.  above  2000. 

COCAES.  ARRATAli-DE.  dE-ai 3BdA-ko-kdt§ys.  a mining 
village  of  Brazil  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  about  lat. 
2 t°  S..  Ion.  44°  AAh.  beautifully  situated  on  the  gentle  slope 
and  summit  of  a hill.  The  houses  are  neat,  and  mostly 
whitewashed  and  surrounded  by  gardens,  filled  with  orange 
and  coffee  trees,  bananas.  &c.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  neighboring  gold-mines. 

COC .4171  CD.  a j)ost-office  of  Lancaster  co..  Bennsylvania. 

COCCONATO,  kok-ko-ndRo.  a town  of  Biedmont.  division 
of  Ales.sandria.  province  of  Asti,  17  miles  E. N.E.  of  Turin. 
Bop.  2528. 

COCIIABAATBA.  ko-chd-bdm'bd.  or  CONDORTLLO.  kon- 
do-reel'vo.  a river  of  Bolivia,  rising  near  the  parallel  of  18° 
S..  flowing  S.E..  and.  after  receiving  numerous  tiibutaries, 
assumes  the  nameof  RioGrande  in  lat.  19° 42'  S..  Ion  <i4°  AA'. 

COCTIABAAIBA.  also  called  OROBESA.  o-ro-p,Vrd.  a city 
of  Bolivia,  capital  of  a province,  and  department  of  the 
same  name,  stands  at  the  E.  end  of  a plain.  IS  miles  long, 
and  2 miles  wide,  8.370  feet  above  the  sea.  lat.  17°  27'  8.,  Ion. 
f 5°  46' AA’.  'I'he  Rio  de  Rocha,  from  the  valley  ('f  8acaba, 
flows  through  the  town,  and  is  joined  lower  down  V)}'  the 
Tamborada — both  ovei-flowing  in  the  rainy  season,  though 
almost  dry  in  winter.  'I'he  city  of  Cochabamba  occupies  a 
great  sp.ace.  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  houses,  (which 
raielv  rise  above  a single  story.)  and  to  the  number  of 
gardens  intermingled  with  them.  In  the  middle  ol  the 
city  is  the  grand  Blaza,  round  which  are  four  churches,  and 
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th(!  Caliilclo,  or  governmerit-house,  a large  but  plain  build- 
ing. Of  15  churches,  the  handsomest  is  that  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  college  of  the  Jesuits.  The  streets  are  broad, 
and  in  good  condition  ; but  the  plazas,  or  open  .s(iuares, 
being  used  as  market-places,  are  ordinarily  littered  with 
wares  and  crowded  with  Indians.  Toward  the  borders  of 
the  town,  the  tile-roofed  houses,  with  large  wooden  bal- 
conies, di.sappear.  and  thatched  cabins  of  Indian  farmers 
become  numerous.  The  general  language  is  the  Quichua; 
and  none  but  men  of  rank  can  speak  good  Spanish.  While 
Potosi,  Oruro,  aud  other  towns  in  the  mining  districts, 
have  fallen  to  decay,  Cochabamba,  situated  in  a valley,  de- 
voted wholly  to  agriculture,  and,  therefore,  despised  by  the 
Spanish  .settlers,  has  continued  to  prosper,  and  contained, 
iu  18;3-5,  25,001)  inhabitants.  The  name  Oropesa,  given 
to  Cochabamba,  in  1579,  by  the  Viceroy  of  Lima,  was  never 
adopted  by  the  people;  and,  though  found  in  maps  and 
public  documents,  is  now  wholly  unknown  in  Ilolivia. 

C0CII,\BA.'1B.\,  a department  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia, 
mostly  between  lat.  17°  and  19°  S.,  and  Ion.  05°  and  68°  W., 
named  from  the  river  Cochabamlia,  the  head-stream  of  the 
Guapey.  Estimated  area,  40,000  siiuare  miles,  and  pop. 
200.000.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  granary  of  Peru, 
and  produces  also  cotton,  sugar,  dye-woods,  fine  timber,  and 
the  precious  metals.  Chief  cities  and  towns,  Cochabamba  or 
Oropesa.  .Misques,  Sacaba.  and  Tapacari. 

COCIIE.  ko'chA.  a small  island  of  South  America,  in  Vene- 
zuela. between  the  island  .Margarita  and  the  mainland. 

COCIIEC^TON,  a post-township  of  Sullivan  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  100  miles  S.W.  of  Al- 
bany. The  village,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  141 
miles  from  New  York  city,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Cochecton  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Dela- 
ware River.  Pop.  3174. 

COCIIEM  or  KOCIIEM,  ko^Kfem,  a town  of  Rhenish  Pru.ssia, 
24  miles  S.W.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  Moselle,  at  the  influx  of  the 
Endert.  Pop.  2553.  It  is  picturesquely  .situated,  but  ill 
built,  and  surrounded  by  ruined  walls.  It  has  manufactures 
of  cloth,  and  trade  in  wine. 

CGCIIEREL,  ko'sheh-r6P,  a hamlet  of  France,  department 
of  Eure,  12  miles  E.  of  Evreux,  celebrated  for  a victory 
gained  by  Du  Guesclin  over  Charles  le  Mauvais,  King  of 
Navarre,  the  16th  of  .May,  1364. 

Cl  )CII  ES'ETT,  a po.st-offlceof  Plymouth  co..  Massachusetts. 

Cl )C II IN,  ko^chin,  or  ko-cheen',  a rajahship  of  India,  com- 
prised in  the  T'ravancore  dominions,  and  extending  along 
the  Malabar  coast,  between  lat.  9°  30'  and  10°  30'  N.,  and 
Ion.  76°  and  77°  E.,  having  South  Travancore,  N.  and  E.  the 
Madras  districts,  and  W.  the  Indian  Ocean.  Area,  198s 
square  miles.  It  contains  fine  forests  of  teak  and  other 
woods,  from  the  products  of  which  most  part  of  the  revenue 
is  derived.  Principal  towns.  Cochin  aud  Cranganore. 

COCHIN,  a seaport  town  of  Ilindostiin.  capital  of  the  above 
rajahship,  is  on  the  Malabar  coast.  93  miles  S.S.E.  of  Calicut. 
It  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  an  extensive  backwater, 
and  has  great  natural  advantages  for  ship-building.  &c. : and 
though,  during  the  present  century,  it  has  declined  in  im- 
portance, it  still  has  an  export  trade  in  teak,  timber,  car- 
damoms. coir,  and  other  produce,  sent  to  both  East  and 
West  Asia.  Here,  in  1503.  was  erected  the  first  fort  possessed 
by  the  Portugue.se  in  India;  and  Cochin  is  still  the  .see  of 
a Roman  Catholic  bishop,  whose  diocese  includes  Ceylon, 
and  more  than  IbO  Chri.stian  stations  in  India.  It  has  al.so 
Protestant  church  missionary  establishments,  and  various 
English  schools.  The  town  was  taken  from  the  Dutch  in 
1795.  and  finally  ceded  to  the  British  in  1814. 

COCHIN  CHIN.\,  ko'chin  chPna,  a name  sometimes  given 
to  the  whole  empire  of  Anam  or  Annam.  but  more  properly 
restricted  to  a province  forming  its  8.E.  poi  tion.  (See  Anam, 
p.  80.) Adj.  and  inhab.  Cochin-Chinese.  ko'chin  chi-neezt.  I 

CuClIiTtUATE,  a po.st-village  of  Wayland  town.ship, 
Middlesex  co..  Massachusetts,  about  16  miles  IV.  of  Boston. 

COCHITUATE  LAKE,  a small  lake  near  the  above  village, 
is  the  source  of  the  water  which  supplies  the  city  of  Boston. 

CGCHRAN’S  (kok/ranz)  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of 
Harris  co..  Georgia. 

COCHRAN’S  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Illi- 
nois. about  70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

COCHRAN’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,Ohio. 

COCHRAN’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Pickens  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 

COCH'RANSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 48  miles  S.  of  Nashville. 

CoClPRA.NTON,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio,  56 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Columbus. 

COCIPRANTOIV.N,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  French  Creek,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Meadville.  P.  250. 

CUCH'RANN  ILi.E,  or  COCHRANSVll.LE,  a po.st-village 
of  Chester  co.,  I’ennsylvania,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 
It  has  a boanling-sciiool. 

COCINTHUM,  or  COCINTL'M.  See  Punta  di  Stilo. 

COCKAYNE  (kok'kaiu)  llAi'LEY,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Bedlbrd. 

COCK'BURN  CH  \NNEL,  Terra  del  Fuego,  is  a continu- 
ation of  Magdalen  Sound, iu  lat.  54° ou'  S.;  Ion.  7;^°  W. 
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. COCKRURN  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  in  lat.  22*^ 
12'  25"  S.;  Ion.  138°  39'  53"  W. 

COCKBURN  SOUND,  of  IVest  Australia,  co.  of  Perth,  l.at 
32°  10'  S.,  Ion.  115°  40'  E..  is  thoroughly  sheltered  westward 
by  Garden  Island.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  6 miles;  breadth, 
at  the  N.  entrance,  4 miles;  depth,  from  6 to  10  fathoms. 

COCK'BURNSPATH.  (formerly  Qjlbrandsputli,)  a parish 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick. 

COCKE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Tennessee,  bordering 
on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  estimated  at  270  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  Big  Pigeon  River,  an  affluent  of  French 
Broad  River,  which  latter  forms  its  N.E.  boundary.  'I'he 
surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  especially  near  the  S.E. 
boundary,  which  is  formed  by  the  Iron  or  Smoky  Mountain. 
Capital,  Newport.  Pop.  10,408,  of  whom  9u59  were  free, 
aud  849  slaves. 

COCK'EN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham,  parish  of 
Houghton-le-Spring.  3^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Durham-  At  Cocken 
Hall,  an  ancient  edifice,  the  property  of  Lord  Durham,  a con- 
vent of  nuns  was  established  earlj  In  the  present  century. 

CACKEN'ZIE.  a maritime  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Had- 
dington. parish  of  Tranent,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  1 mile  E. 
of  Preston  pans.  Pop.  570. 

COCKIER,  a small  river  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland, 
i.ssuing  from  Lake  Buttermere,  and  flowing  N.  into  the 
Derwent  at  Cockermouth. 

COCK'ERIIA!M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

COCK'ERINGTON  ST.  LEON/ARD’S,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Lincoln. 

COCK'ERINGTON  ST.  MA'RY’S,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Lincoln. 

CGCK'ERMOUTH,  a parliamentary  borough,  town,  and 
chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  pari.sh  of  Brigham, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Derwent  and  Cocker  Rivers,  each 
here  crossed  by  a bridge.  25  miles  S.M'.  of  Carlisle.  Pop.  of 
parliamentary  borough,  in  1851,  7275.  It  is  irregularly 
built,  but  clean  and  thriving;  and  it  has  been  recently 
much  improved.  It  posse.sses  some  remains  of  a strong 
castle  built  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  razed  by  the  par- 
liamentary army  in  1648:  a savings  bank,  gas-works,  libra- 
ry. reading-room,  a grammar  school,  town-hall,  county 
house  of  correction,  court-house,  market-house,  alms-house, 
&c..  with  flax  and  woollen  mills,  manufactures  of  hats  and 
hosiery,  and  cotton  looms.  The  corporation  is  almost  nomi- 
nal. The  borough  is  a polling-place  for  the  IV.  division  of 
the  county,  and  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  p let  Wordsworth  was  born  here  in  1770. 

COCK'ERWIT.  a seaport  in  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Nova 
Scotia.  CO.  of  Shelburn.  at  the  head  of  a bay  setting  up  from 
the  Atlantic,  about  125  miles  S.W.  of  Halifax. 

COCK'EYSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Baltimore  co.,  Diary- 
land.  on  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  40  mile. 
N.  of  Annapolis. 

COCKtFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

COCKFIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

COCKHNG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

COCK'INGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

COCKtLEY-CLEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

COCK'PEN.  a pai  ish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh. 

CGCK'RUM,  a post-village  of  De  Soto  co..  Mississippi, 
about  200  miles  N.  of  Jackson,  contains  2 dry-goods  stores. 

COCK^THORPE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

COCLE(?)  a river  of  New  Granada,  in  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama. formed  by  the  union  of  the  Panonoine  and  Rata,  and 
falling  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  50  miles  S.E.  ofChagres,  after  a 
course  of  75  miles,  for  a part  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

CGCO,  or  POULO  COCO,  pooflo  kc/ko,  an  island  in  the 
Strait  of  Malacca,  N.E.  of  Junkceylon. 

COCO,  sometimes  called  MANALIPA,  md-nd-lee'p3.  and 
MALINIPA.  md  le-nee'])d,  an  island  in  the  Sooloo  Archi- 
pelago, on  the  E.  side  of  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Mindanao. 
Lat.  6°  45'  N..  Ion.  122°  2:1'  E. 

COCO,  an  i.sland  in  the  China  Sea,  off  the  S.W.  end  of  the 
Great  Natuna.  Lat.  3°  40'  N.;  Ion.  108°  E. 

COCOA-NUT,  one  of  the  smallest  islands  of  the  Sandwich 
group,  at  the  entrance  of  Byron  Bay.  Lat.  19°  43'  9"  N., 
Ion.  155°  2'  IV. 

COCOA-NUT.  an  island  in  Torres  Strait,  between  the  S. 
coast  of  New  Guinea  and  Ci.pe  York,  in  Australia.  Lat.  10° 
4'  S.:  Ion.  14.3°  10'  E. 

COCOA-NU'F.  a small  island  off  the  S.W.  of  New  Ireland, 
about  lat.  4°  42'  S..  Ion.  152°  44'  5"  E. 

CO'COA-NUT.  KLAPA  or  KLAPP  ISLAND,  an  island  off 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  Java,  on  the  DV.  side  of  DVinecoc  per's 
Bay,  about  3 miles  in  length.  Lat.  of  W.  point,  7°  I'  S. ; 
Ion.  105°  :10'  E. 

COCODRIE  BAYOU,  ko'ko-dreeMu'oo,  or  CROC'OMLE 
BAYOU,  Louisiana,  traverses  Concordia  pari.sh.  between  the 
Washita  and  Mississippi  Rivei  s,  and  is  connected  with  R*»d 
River. 

CO'CO  ISLAND.  GREAT,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
is  nearly  6 niile.<  in  length. 

COCO  ISLJ  ND,  LITTLE,  an  i.sland  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
lies  about  9 miles  S.W.  of  the  Great  Coco.  'The  centre  i» 
lat.  13°  58'  30"  N.;  it  is  about  2i  miles  long. 
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COCOL^A.]\IUS  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Ju- 
niata in  Perry  county. 

COCON  ATO,  ko-ko-n3/to,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
In  Piedmont.  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Turin.  It  has  an  annual 
fiiir.  Pop.  -25110. 

COCOS  ISLANDS.  Indian  Ocean.  See  Keeling  I.slands. 

COOP  MONT.  ko'kU'mAN«^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Lo^»*  (Jaronne.  9 miles  S.W.  of  Marmande.  Pop.  1676. 

COD'DK.N  I!  AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

COD'DI  NOTON.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

CODDl  NOTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Ilei  eford. 

CODDINOTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

COD'DI.NO  VILLE,  a post-office  of  .Medina  co.,  Ohio. 

COD'DLE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Cabarras  co.,  North  Car 
rolina. 

COD'FORD  ST.  MA'RY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

CODKOKD  ST.  PETER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

CODOCOTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

CODIOORO.  ko-de-go'ro.  (anc.  Nf.ro'nia,?)  a town  of  Italy, 
In  tiie  province  of  Ferrara,  23  miles  E.  of  Ferrara,  on  the 
Po  (li  Volano.  8 miles  from  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  2-250. 

CODINAS  DE  SAN  FELIU.  ko-dee/nits  dd  sdn  f;Ue-oo^  a 
town  of  Spain,  province  of  Barcelona,  on  the  Congest.  Pop. 
2579  It  has  several  Roman  remains. 

COD'NOR-witu-LOS/COW,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Derby. 

CODO,  ko'do.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Maranhao,  at 
the  continence  of  theCodo  with  the  Itapicurti,50  miles  N.W. 
of  Ca.xias.  For  the  purpose  of  curbing  and  keeping  the  In- 
dians in  check.  acompanyof  soldiers  or  hunters  is  kept  here. 

CODOGNO,  ko-dAn'yo,  a town  of  Lombardy,  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Lodi,  between  the  Po  and  Adda.  Pop.  963-2.  It  is  well 
built,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal mai-t  in  Italy  fir  the  chee.se  misnamed  Parmesan. 

CODct'kUS.  a post-township  on  the  S.  border  of  York  co., 
Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  the  Baltimore  and  York  Rail- 
road. Pop.  1842. 

CODORUS  CKEEK,  of  York  co..  Pennsylvania,  flows  into 
the  Susquehanna  about  10  miles  above  Columbia. 

CODRttl  PO,  ko-dro-ee'po,  a market-town  of  Northern 
Italy,  eovernment  of  Venice,  province  of  Friuli,  14  miles 
S.M'.  of  Udine.  Pop.  3100. 

COD'SALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

COEDANA,  kwe-dd/nd,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Anglesea. 

COEUCANLASS,  kwed-kdnflass,  a parish  of  South  Wales. 
CO.  of  Pembroke. 

COED  DIIU  CHURCH.  South  Wale.s.  See  Coyciiurch. 

COED-FR.ANK,  kwed-franc.  a hamlet  of  South  M ales,  co. 
of  Glamorgan,  parish  of  Cadoxton.  Pop.  1126,  partly  em- 
ployed in  copper-mines. 

COEDKEBNEIV,  kwed-Ker'nu,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Monmouth. 

COED-Y-CUMAR,  kwed-e-kee'mar,  a hamlet  of  South 
Wales.  CO.  of  Brecon,  parish  of  Vainor,  2 miles  N.E.  of  Mer- 
thyr-Tydvil.  Pop.  1905. 

COEL,  koW.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal. 
Upper  Provinces,  district  of  Alighur,  and  the  residence  of 
its  civil  authorities.  80  miles  S.S.E.  of  Delhi.  It  is  a busy 
t )wn:  its  most  remarkable  structures  are  a mosque,  and  a 
ruined  minaret  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

CtELE-SYBIA.  seefle-sir/e-a,  a fine  valley  of  Syria,  be- 
tween the  mountain  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon. 
>nirth,  about  lOO  miles;  breadrh,  10  miles.  It  is  traversed 
oy  the  Litany  River,  (anc.  Leon'tes,)  and  contains  the  towns 
of  Baalbec.  Zahleh.  and  Bekaa. 

COEI K,  a post-office  of  Livingston  parish,  Louisiana. 

COELLEDA.  See  CQileda. 

COE  PANG  or  KOEPANG,  koo-pdng,'  written  also  COO- 
P.ANG  and  COUPANG.  a town  and  principal  Dutch  settle- 
ment in  the  island  of  Timor,  near  its  S.W.  extremity.  Lat. 
of  Fort  Concordia  10°  9'  54"  S.;  Ion.  1-23°  .35'  45"  E.  It  is 
neatly  built  in  the  Dutch  style,  and  has  a good  harbor,  de- 
fended by  Fort  Concordia.  It  is  a free  port,  and  carries  on 
an  important  export  trade.  Pop.  50(t0, 

COE  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio, 

COES  LIN.  SceCbsLiN. 

CO  ESSE,  ko-^ss'.  a post-office  of  Whitley  co..  Indiana. 

CflETIVY.  ko-^t-ee'vee.  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
about  550  miles  N.E.  of  Madagascar.  Lat.  7°  6'  S. ; Ion.  56° 
30'  E.  From  the  S.M'.  point  of  the  island  a crral  reef  ex- 
tends for  several  miles,  on  which  the  sea  is  constantly 
breaking.  Another  reef  stretches  from  the  N.  end  for 
•bout  "2^  miles. 

COEVORDEN,  koo'voR-den,  or  KOEVORDE,  koo'voR-deh, 

• fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  iirovinceof  Drenthe,with 

• port  on  the  Kleine  Veeht,  2;>  miles  S.S.E.  of  Assen  P.2;>95. 
it  has  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  an  active  trade. 

COEIMAN  S,  (luee'manz,  a post-village  and  townshii)  of 
Albany  co..  New  York,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  13 
miles  S of  Albany,  it  is  a place  of  active  trade, and  has  a 
landing  for  steamboats  and  vessels.  I'op.  3117. 

COEYMAN’ft  liOLLGW,  a post-ottice  of  Albany  co..  New 
York. 

COF'ER,  a post-ottice  of  Hardin  co.,  Kentucky. 
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COF'FEE,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Alabama,  bordering 
on  Florida,  has  an  area  of  about  900  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  Pea  River.  The  surface  is  moderately  un- 
even ; the  soil  mostly  sandy  and  unproductive.  Pine  tim- 
ber is  abundant  in  the  county.  It  was  formed  from  tht 
W.  part  of  Dale  county.  Capital,  Wellborn,  or  Elba.  Pop 
96-23,  of  whom  8206  were  free. 

COFFEE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Tennessee 
has  an  area  of  about  300  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  th^ 
head-stj-eams  of  Duck  River.  'The  surface  is  diversified  and 
elevated,  the  county  occupying  the  lower  plateau  of  Cum 
berland  Mountain.  The  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  intersected  bj 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  by  the  turn 
pike  leading  from  Fayetteville  to  Warren  county.  Capital 
Manchester.  Pop.  9689,  of  whom  8160  were  free,  and  16-29 
slaves. 

COFFEE,  a post-office  of  CLay  co.,  Indiana. 

COFFEE  CORNER,  a post-office  of  Coffee  co.,  Alabama, 

COFFEE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana. 

COFFEE  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Hardin  co.,  Tennes.see. 

COFFEE  RUN,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

COF^FEEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cl.arke  co..  Alabama,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  Tombigbee  River,  132  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Tus- 
caloosa. 

COFFEEA'ILLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Yallobusha  co., 
Mi.s.sissippi.  130  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Jackson.  It  has  1 or  2 
newspaper  offices,  and  about  700  inhabitants. 

COFFEEVILLE.  a post-office  of  Upshur  co.,  Texas. 

COF'FIN’S  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa, 
60  miles  N.  of  Iowa  City. 

COF'FIN’S  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Lat.  44°  3'  N.;  Ion.  64°  36'  W.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  group,  and  is  25  miles  long,  and  in  .some 
places  3 miles  wide. 

COF'FINSAVELL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

COF'FODfyLIAH,a  po.st-villageof  Neshoba  co..  Mississippi. 

COFR  E.N'l'ES,  ko-fr§nff(is.  a town  of  Spain,  50  miles  W.S.W. 
of  A'alencia.  on  an  elevated  tongue  ot  land,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Gabriel  and  Jucar.  Pop.  1624. 

CO'G  AN,  a parish  of  South  IVales.  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

COMANHGUSE,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Fop.  596. 

COM  EN  HOE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

COGGES.  kogz.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

COGGESIIALL.  (kog'shal.)  GREAT,  a market-town  and 
pal  ish  of  England,  co.  of  E.s.sex.  on  the  Blackwater.  here 
crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge,  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Braintree. 
Area.  2770  acres.  Fop.  3408.  The  town,  ill  built,  has  a 
large  church,  an  endowed  grammar  school,  alms-houses  and 
other  charilies,  with  several  silk  mills  and  looms.  Adjoin- 
ing the  town  are  some  remains  of  an  abbey  founded  by 
King  Stephen  in  lf42. 

COGGIOLA.  kodjoffd.  a village  of  Piedmont.  11  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Biella.  on  the  Sessera.  Fop. 20,56.  It  has  two  an- 
cient palaces  of  the  families  of  .\im<me  and  Favre. 

COG  HILL,  a post-office  of  Mc.M inn  co..  'lennessee. 

COGLIANO.  kol-y^/no.  or  COLLIANO,  koMe-i'no,  (anc, 
Cnxili'num.  ?)  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Citra, 
11  miles  N.E.  of  Cam pagna.  Fop.  2600, 

COGNAC,  k(\n'ydk^  (L.  Conocum  ) a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Charente.  21  miles  \V'.  of  Angouleme.  on  the 
Charenle.  Fop.  in  1852.  5887.  It  has  an  old  castle,  in 
which  Francis  I.  was  born  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  brandy 
of  the  Charente.  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  which 
forms  the  object  of  a very  exten.sive  commerce.  The  quan- 
tity produced  annuall}’^  does  not  exceed  6(I00  butts,  but  the 
number  sold  under  the  name  of  Lex  fines  Champagnes,  by 
which  the  best  quality  is  distinguished,  exceeds  15,000 
butts. 

C(  IGNAC.  a village  of  France,  depa rtment  of  Haute- A’ienne, 
10  miles  AV.  of  Limoges.  Fop.  1808. 

CGGNE.  kAn'yA  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States.  9}  miles 
S.  of  Aosta,  in  the  valley  of  the  .same  name,  surrounded  by 
elevated  mountains.  Fop.  1480.  Iron  is  extensively  mined 
in  the  valley. 

CGGNE.  ‘VAL  DI.  vil  dee  kAntyi  or  VAL  DR  ( lOGNE, 
v3l-deh  kcfl.  a beautiful  and  romantic  valley  in  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  in  Savoy,  opening  out  of  the  A’al  d’Ao.eta.  It 
is  remarkable  for  containing  a Roman  tunnel  or  gallery,  cut 
in  the  rock  during  the  reign  of  Augnstu.s. 

CGGOLETO.  ko-go-l<Vto.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States 
14  miles  W.  of  Genoa.  Fop.  2065.  Celebrated  as  the  birtb 
place  of  Christoyiher  Columbus,  in  1447. 

COGOR.no,  ko-goR^no,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  cil.ates, 
province  i f Chiav.'iri,  2 miles  N.E.  of  Chiavari.  Fop  37-38. 

CmGSMA  EIiL.  a village  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois,  140  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

COH.MIUl  l..\. ko-3-we«'tljl. a stateof  the  Mexican  Confede- 
ration. Vionnded  N.and  N.E. by  the  Rio  Bravodel  Norte.(which 
sep  rates  it  from  Texas.)  E.  by  Nuevo  Leon.  S.  by  Zacatecas, 
and  AV.  by  Chihuahua  and  l)urango;  between  lat.  *24°  17 
and  .36°  5'  N..  and  Ion.  100°  and  104°  AA'.  I.ength.  390  miles, 
greatest  breadth.  270  miles.  Area.  56.570  square  miles.  The 
vegetation  is  in  general  scanty  and  the  soil  is  nowhere  ox 
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U'.’rix  ely  cultivated.  The  .'iouthe.-n  districts  are  chiefly  pas- 
.‘^uie-'irfmaa  fur  sheeu;  the  northern  parts  present  a broken 
and  hitl3  surface,  and  the  western  portion  is  occujned  by  a 
desert  a.led  the  Bol.son  de  Mapiini.  There  are  .se\eral  .sil- 
ver-mines in  this  province,  and  hor.se.s,  mules,  and  wool  are 
e.xporto.l.  Th  * principal  towns  are  Saltillo,  the  capital.  Co- 
halunla  or  ;\lontelovez.  Santa  Uosa.  and  I’arras.  I’op.56,570. 

C()II.\11U1LA  or  MONTKLOV KZ,  nion-td-lo'vSs,  a town 
of  .Mexico,  State  of  Cohahuila,  about  150  miles  N.W.  of 
Monterey.  Pop.  about  4l)U0. 

Ci>Il.\.\tSKY.  a river  of  New  Jersey,  rises  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  .'^ale.iu  CO.,  and  flowinji  first  southerly,  and  then  westerly, 
falls  into  Delaware  Bay,  in  Cumlicrland  county.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  large  brigs.  7 or  8 mile.s.  to  Greenwich,  and  for  ves- 
sels of  HO  tons  to  Bridgeton,  about  20  miles. 

COII  .ANSEY,  a township  of  Cumberland  co..  New  Jersey. 
IHop.  1.509. 

COllANSEY  LIGHT,  (fixed.)  on  the  Jer.sey  shore  of  Dela- 
ware B.iy,  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Cohansey  Creek,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  40  feet. 

COII.\,S'Sf'.T,  a post-township  of  Norfolk  co.,  Massachu- 
setts. 15  miles  S.E.  of  Boston.  In  1H51,  there  were  44  ves- 
sels. tons2S,'-5.  belonging  to  the  town,  and  employing  5H1 
persons,  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery:  and  duiing  the 
year  ending  December  31st.  1h52.  H.OD'i  barrels  of  mackerel 
were  inspected.  The  village  is  the  terminus  of  the  South 
Shore  Railroad.  Pop.  1953. 

COIL  iC'T  JN.  a po.st-ofiice  of  .‘^teuben  co.,  New  York. 

COHOES,  ko-h6/.^  (written  alsoCAHOOS  and  CAHOES,) 
a flourishing  manufacturing  post-village  of  Albany  co..  New 
fork,  on  the  right  Ijankof  the  .Mohawk  River,  a little  below 
Cohoes  Falks,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Jlnunplain  Canal,  and  on  the  Troy  and  Schenectady  Rail- 
road, 8 miles  N.  of  Albany.  'J'he  village  contains  churches 
of  six  denominations,  a hewsj)!Hier  ollice,  a bank,  2 very  ex- 
tensive axe-factories,  4 large  cotton-mills,  employing  some 
12(10  hands,  1 linen-thread-factory,  besides  various  other 
niaiinlacturing  estaldishments.  J'op.  8800. 

COHOES  FALLS,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  3 miles  above 
its  mouth,  and  10  miles  N.  of  Albany.  The  fall  is  about 
7o  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
picture.sqne  beauty. 

CoIlUTH'AH  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Murray  co., 
Georgia,  at  the  base  of  Cohuttah  Mountain,  90  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Atlanta. 

COl'LA.  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  New  York. 

COIL.A,  a post-ottice  i;f  Carroll  co.,  Mississippi. 

COT.MB.ATOOR.  koim'ba-toork  or  COl.MB.VTORE.  koim'- 
ba-tOrk  a distinct  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras, 
enclo.sed  by  the  districts  of  Salem,  Trichinopoly.  .Madura, 
and  .Malabar,  and  the  Mysore  and  Travancore  dominions. 
Area,  8392  .square  mile.s.  Pop.  8o7.9  4. 

C'd.MBAT'DOR,  a town  of  Ilindostan.  rtipital  of  the  above 
district,  on  the  Noil.  Lat.  10°  52'  N.,  Ion.  77°  55' E.  It 
occupies  an  elevated  and  dry  situation,  is  well  built,  and 
contains  about  2000  houses.  'I'here  is  here  a musjid  built 
by  Tijijioo  Sultan,  who  made  this  town  one  of  his  principal 
military  stations.  About  2 miles  from  the  town,  at  a place 
called  Peruru.  is  a celebrated  Hindoo  temple,  known  l>y  the 
name  of  .Mail  Chittumbra.  It  is  a rude  piece  of  workman- 
ship. destitute  of  elegance,  but  covered  with  a profusion  of 
Hindoo  ornameTits.  Some  time  since  an  ancient  tumulus 
or  mound  near  the  town  was  oiiened.  and  found  to  contain 
various  weapons  and  other  articles,  such  as  were  formerly 
used  by  the  Romans.  Coiml'iatoor  was  twice  taken  by  the 
British:  first,  in  1783.  and.  again,  in  1790. 

COl.MBR.A.  ko-eem'brd.  (anc.  Coium'hrifja.)  a city  of  Por- 
tugal. capital  of  the  province  of  Beira.  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  -Mondego.  here  crossed  by  a long  stone  liridge.  110  miles 
N..N.E.  of  Lisbon.  Pop.  13,400.  It  is  enclosed  iiy  old  walls, 
and  is  highly  plcture-sijne  e.xternally.  but  ill  built.  Its  uni- 
versity. the  only  one  in  Portugal,  consists  of  18  colleges, 
attended  now  by  about  1100  students,  and  has  a library  of 
3('’,000  volumes,  with  extensive  museums,  an  observatory. 
&c.  It  has  also  some  fine  churches  and  many  convents, 
that  of  .Hanta  f'ruz  now  .serving  for  a barrack:  and  around 
it  are  numerous  detached  residences,  including  the  famed 
quintit  <las  lagrinKHi.  nr  •‘villa  of  tears.”  the  scene  of  the 
de.ath  of  Inez  de  Castro.  In  addition  to  earthenwares,  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics,  and  com  I s.  one  of  its  pi’incipal  manu- 
fiictures  is  that  of  willow  toothpicks. 

Ctl.N.  ko-eenk  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia.  21  miles  W. 
of  Malaga,  on  a gentle  declivity  facing  the  .\.  The  houses 
are  toleiably  well-built,  and  the  town  possesses  numerous 
gpac!on«  and  clean  streets. and  three  squares — the  principal 
hu\  in, ;.*a  promenade  and  h iiulsome  fountain  in  its  centre. 
It  has  2 lai-ge  churches.  2 ch.apels.  some  convents.  4 .schools, 
a town-hall,  prison,  store-house,  cemetery,  and  an  episcopal 
palace;  and  in  the  environs,  several  jniblic  walks  and  gar- 
dt'iis.  adorned  with  fruit-trees,  tlowers.  and  fountains.  In 
the  neighboring  hills,  ijuarries  of  marble  are  wrought,  and 
jasper  of  all  colors  is  obtained.  Pop.  H-2:}q. 

COlNMOCK.a  post-oflice  of  Currituck  co.,  North  Carolina. 

COIRE,  the  capital  town  of  the  Grisons.  See  CiiUR. 

COlSE,  kwaz,  a village  of  the  Sardiuiau  States,  province 
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of  Savoy,  12  miles  S.E.  ofChambery,  with  mineral  springs 
Pop.  1702. 

COl'I’lS/YTLLE,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extre- 
mity of  Mahoning  co.,  Ghio.  Pop,  1285. 

CUJU'rEPEQUE,  ko-Hoo-td-p.-i/kA,  a town  of  Central  Ame- 
rica. state,  and  15  mile.s  S.  of  San  Salvador.  Estimated  pop., 
15,01(0.  Except  three  churches,  it  has  no  buildings  worthy 
of  notice:  and  its  dwellings  are  mostly  built  of  mud. 

CO.J  U T E P EQ  U E,  L A Iv  K G F.  or  1 L L A B A SCO,  eel-y  A-b^  s^ko, 
a lake  of  Central  America,  in  San  Salvador,  a few  leagues 
distant  from  the  above,  is  12  miles  in  length  from  E.to  W.^ 
with  an  average  breadth  of  5 miles.  In  windy  weather  it 
assumes  a dense  green  hue,  and  fish  are  often  cast  dead  in 
vast  quantities  on  its  shores. 

COKGMl  CREEK,  a small  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 165  miles  E.S.E.  of  .Nashville. 

COK'ER,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

COKER.  WES'I,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer.set. 

COKEStBURG.  a post-oflice  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey. 

COKESBURG.  a post-office  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio. 

COKESBURY,  koks'bfr-e,  a post-office  of  Abbeville  dis- 
trict. South  Carolina. 

COL.  ((.  e.  “a  neck.”)  the  name  of  many  pas.ses  across  the 
Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  some  of  the  princi))al  being 
the  follow'ing: — Col  de  B.alme.  Col-de-Ferhey.  Col  de  la 
Seicne.  Col  de  Tend.a,  Col  du  Bonhomme,  <S;c.,  which  will  be 
found  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

COLAiyiLA.  a narrow  promontory  in  British  India,  presi- 
dency of.  and  immediately  S.  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  w ith 
which  it  is  connected  by  a causeway.  Here  are  a light- 
house and  cantonments  for  Briti.-h  troops. 

CULABBA,  a small  town  on  the  Malabar  coast,  19  miles 
S.  of  Ifombay  Fort. 

CO'LAG.AULC  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, district,  and  70  miles  IV.N.W.  of  Seringapatam,  and 
lately  a thriving  place. 

CO'LAI  RC  a lake  of  Ilindostan,  Northern  Circai’S.  in  Masu- 
lipatam.  5 miles  E.  of  Ellnre.  Lat.  It,°  36'  N.;  Ion.  81° 22'  E. 
It  lies  ill  a natural  h<  How.  !.«  of  an  OAal  .'diape.  about  22 
miles  long,  and  from  7 to  12  miles  broad,  and  formed  chutly 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  Krishna  and  Godavery.  M hen 
the  periodical  rains  fail,  it  dries  up  completely.  By  the 
river  Goputnair  the  lake  communicates  with  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  distant  about  211  miles. 

CGLA.MO'KA  (or  KOLEMG'KEE)  CBEEK,  of  Early  co., 
Georgia,  flows  into  the  Chattahoochee  River,  a few  miles 
below  Fort  Gaines. 

CG'LAN.  a parish  of  England.  CO.  of  Cornwall. 

CGLAPART  HEE.  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  Gorgia. 

Cg'L.APGORC  a town  of  I ndia.  in  the  Deccan,  dominions  and 
56  miles  S.  of  Sattarah.  and  the  capital  of  a rajabship.  com- 
prising akso  the  towns  of  Parnellah.  Mulcapuor,  and  Col- 
gong.  'I’he  town  is  built  on  an  elevated  rock. 

CGLAR/,  a fortified  town  of  Southern  India,  Mysore  do 
minions.  40  miles  N.E.  of  Bangalore.  It  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1708,  and  retaken  soon  after  by  Hyder  Ali.  Pop. 
385). 

COL'BERG.  or  KOT./BERO  (Ger.  pron.  koPbdRG.)  a strongly 
fortified  .seaport  town  of  Prussian  Pomerania.  25  miles  M . of 
Cd.'lin,  on  tlie  Persante.  near  its  mouth,  in  the  Baltic.  Pop. 
7). 10.  It  has  a cathedral,  several  other  churches,  numerous 
hospitals,  an  ancient  ducal  castle,  now  used  for  a charitable 
foundation,  a house  of  correction,  a harbor,  woolUm  facto- 
ries, distilleries,  extensive  salt-works,  salmon  and  lamjirey 
fisherie.s.  and  a considerable  export  trade.  It  sustained  me- 
morable sieges  in  17(0  and  1806. 

CGlJBEi.T,  a small  village  of  Lowndes  co.,  Mis.sis.sippi,  on 
the  Tombigbee  River. 

CGLIIERT,  a post-office  of  Chickasaw  Nation,  Arkansas. 

CGL'BY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CGL'BYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Kentucky, 
39  miles  S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

CitLCHAGUA.  kol-chd'gwd.  a department  of  Chili,  mostly 
between  lat.  34°  and  35°  S..  stretching  from  the  Andes  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  having  N.and  S.  the  departments  ot  Santiairo 
and.Maule.  Area.  8120  siiuare  mile.s.  Pop.  13t(.000.  'ITie  plains 
are  fertile,  and  watered  by  the  Mauleand  .Maypu  Rivers.  'The 
chief  towns  are  Curico.  San  Fernando,  and  Rancagua. 

COLCHESTER,  koFches-ter.  {unr.CciiiiulfKluhiuniP)  a par- 
liamentary and  municipal  borough,  river  port,  and  town 
of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  on  the  Colne,  ci-ossed  here  by  sei  e- 
ral  bridges,  and  on  the  Eastern  Union  Railway.  51  miles 
N.N'.E.  of  London.  Area  of  borough,  comprising  16  pa- 
rishes. 11.770  acres.  Pop.  in  1861,  23,815.  It  is  well  built 
on  the  sides  and  summit  of  an  eminence,  where  there  are 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  walls,  many  anticiuated  dwellings, 
imposing  remains  of  a castle  of  great  strength,  leputed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Edward  the  Elder,  parts  of  which 
are  now  used  for  the  town  library  and  a prison:  interest- 
ing relics  of  an  abbey  and  a priory,  an  ancient  chajiel.and  8 
parish  churches,  several  of  which  are  very  antique  struc- 
tures. Its  free  grammar  school  has  schoiaiships  at  Cam- 
bridge University.  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pair  was  uiaste' 
of  it  in  1779.  The  town  jiossesses  also  well  endowei  liospi 
tals  for  the  poor,  a geperal  hospital,  various  mouey  -(hari 
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ties,  a union  work-house,  fine  moot  or  town  liall,  county 
Louse  of  correction,  m at  theatre,  small  barracks,  several 
literary  and  scientific  associations,  a custom-house,  a Iar<j:e 
market-hnu.se,  bondinjr  wai  ehonses.  and  a quay,  approached 
by  vessels  of  1.50  tons.  Its  manufacturesofsilksare  declininji; 
but  it  has  some  maltinj' trade,  and  thriving:  oyster  fisheries. 
Its  registered  shipping,  in  1S47.  amounted  to&147  tons.  It 
sends,  2 memi)ers  to  the  House  of  Commons  Colchester 
was  ot  eof  the  earliest  Homan  stations  in  Ih'itain;  and  nu- 
ni«ious  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  in  it. 
li  was  al  lo  a .‘^axon  town  of  note.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron 
to  the  Abbott  famil}’. 

COL'Cll  KSTKK.  a post-township  of  Chittenden  co..  Ver- 
nont.  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  on  the  Vermont  Central  Hail- 
road.  35  miles  N.W.  of  .Montpelier.  It  has  manufactories  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron  castings,  sash,  blinds,  &c. 
I'op.  3(141. 

COLCIIKSTKH,  a beautiful  post-village  and  township  of 
New  London  co.,  Connecticut,  -0  miles  N.IV.  of  New  l.on- 
don.  It  is  the  scat  of  Bacon  Academy,  an  ohl  and  liberally 
endowed  instituiion.  'Ihe  1 ndia-i  ublier  business  has  been 
commenced  here  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  is  now  v(‘ry 
succ(!sslully  carried  on.  Iron-castings,  paper,  and  other 
articles  iire  also  manuliictured.  I'oji.  ot  the  township,  23()2. 

CHLCII KSTKH,  a post-township  <d'  Delaware  co..  New 
York,  on  the  I’opacton  Hiver,  about  2(J  miles  S.  of  Delhi. 
I'op.  2480. 

CCLtdlKSTER.  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia. bordering  on  .Mines  and  Cohjuid  Bays,  with  a narrow 
strip  extending  IV.  along  Mines  Chaiiiiel  to  the  Bay  of 
Fun.dy.  A ru.ggeO  ridge  hounds  its  shores.  The  interior 
Is  mostly  level.  Capital.  Truro.  I'op.  in  1.S51,  15.4tiP. 

COLCilTS,  kol'kis.  ((Jr.  KoA;ttf,)  an  ancient  division  of 
Asia,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Black  ,''ea.  It  contains  gold  and 
silver  mines.  The.  pheasant  is  originally  from  this  district. 
It  was.  in  the  fifteenth  century,  subdi\ided  into  the  princi- 
palities of  Imeritia,  Mingrelia.  and  Cooriel;  and  is  now 
almost  wholly  comprised  in  the  Kuss  an  territory  of 
Transcaucasia. Adj.  and  inhab.  Colchian.  koj'ke-an. 

COLD-ASII'BY.  and  C()LI)-A811'T.B\,  2 parishes  of  Eng- 
land. See  .\smiY-Coi,i)  and  .\.shtox-Cold. 

CCLD'BHOOK,  a post-village  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachu- 
setts. on  a small  stream  of  the  same  name. 

C0LI)BK(4i»K.  a post-village  of  Herkimer  co..  New  York, 
on-  a stream  of  the  same  name,  about  90  miles  N.W.  of 
Albany.  It  has  several  stores  and  mills. 

COLDBHOOK,  a post-ottice  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois. 

COLD  CHEEK,  of  Indiana,  flows  into  White  River,  about 
15  miles  almve  Indianapolis. 

COL  DE  B.VLM  E.  kol  deh  bdlm.  See  B.vlme. 

COL  DE  FEHHET.  kol  deh  feR'oA',  between  the  Valais 
(Switzerland)  and  I'iedmont,  W.  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
Ileight.  7041  feet. 

C-)L  DE  L.A  SEIGNE,  kol  deh  13  sfri,  leads  from  Savoy 
Into  the  Val  d’Aosta.  in  I'iedmont,  7 miles  W.S.W.  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Height.  S422  feet. 

COLfDEN,  a posBtownship  of  Erie  co.,  New  York,  20  miles 
6.E.  of  Buffalo.  Hop.  l;>o8. 

C0LH)E.\H.V.M,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  New  York. 

C )L  DE  TENDA.  kol  deh  t^iiMd.  in  the  Maritime  Alps, 
on  the  route  from  Nice  to  Turin.  Ileight.  5980  feet, 

COLD  EIRE  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  flows  S.W.  through 
Prckens  county,  and  enters  Tombigbee  River  near  the 
western  line  of  the  state. 

COLD-HIG  IFA.M,  a pai  i.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

COLDI.N'G.  a town  of  Denmark.  See  Koi.nixo. 

COl.DHNGIIAM,  a vill.-ige  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Berwick,  on  the  North  British  Hailway,  2^  miles  N.  of  Eye- 
mouth. I'op.  2740.  In  the  village  are  the  remains  of  a 
famous  priory,  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  founded  in 
Scotland,  and  about  2 miles  N.E.  is  Fast  Castle,  the  Wolf’s 
Crag  of  the  ••  Bride  of  Lammermoor.” 

COLDITZ.  or  KOLDITZ.  koHdits.  a town  of  Saxony, 
circle,  and  25  miles  S.E.  of  Leipsic,  on  the  Mulde.  Hop. 
2900,  engaged  in  manufactures  of  stockings,  linens,  felt, 
and  earthenwares.  Its  ancient  castle  is  now  used  as  a 
house  of  correction. 

COLD  NECK,  a post-office  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri. 

COLD-NOIDTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

COLD-O'VERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lei- 
cester. 

C()LD'RED,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

COLD  HU.N.  a post-otfice  of  Gordon  co.,  Georgia. 

COLDS^BOHNE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

COLD  SHRING,  a post-office  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massji- 
chufk-tts. 

COLD  SHRING,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connec- 
ticut. 

Cold  spring,  a township  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New 
York.  Hop.  bb7. 

COLD  SI'HING,  a post-village  of  Phillipstown  township. 
Putnam  co..  New  York,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson 
Hiver  . and  on  the  Hudson  Hiver  Hailroad,  54  miles  N. 
of  New  York,  jnd  1 mile  above  West  Point,  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  among  the  Highlands,  and  one  of  the 
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principal  villages  of  the  county.  It  has  5 churches,  a fur- 
nace, ami  a large  foundry  of  iron  ana  brass,  wiih  macinue- 
shops.  Parrot  guns  ami  itro.jectiles are  mauo  ».ore,  P.2770. 

COLD  SI'HING,  a post-viil;ige  in  Lower  township.  Capo 
May  co..  New  Jersey,  aiamt  10  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Cape  May 
Court-House.  It  has  2 churches.  The  name  of  the  plaoe 
is  derived  from  a remarkable  spring  near  it,  which  ri.ses 
in  the  marsh,  and  is  overflowed  at  every  tide.  Hop.  about 
325. 

COLD  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

COLD  SHRING,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district.  South 
Carolina. 

COLD  SPRING,  a village  of  Meriwether  co.,  Georgua, 
about  90  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

COLD  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Wilkinson  co..  M is.si.ssippi. 

COLD  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Polk  co..  Texas. 

COLD  SPRING,  a post-village  of  C.ampbell  co.,  Kentucky 

COLD  SPRING,  a post-otfice  of  Harrison  co..  Ohio. 

COLD  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana. 

COLD  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois,  12 
miles  S.IV.  of  Shelbyville. 

COLD  SPRING,  a pn.st  village  of  Daviess  co.,  Missouri, 
150  miles  N.W.  of  JefTer.son  City. 

COLD  SPRl.NG.  a post-office  of  Potawatamie  co..  Iowa. 

COLD  SPRING,  a post-village  and  township  of  .letfer.son 
CO.,  Wi.sconsin.  .36  miles  E.S.E.  of  .Madison.  I'op.  726. 

COL^‘  SPRING,  a post-otfice  of  El  Dorado  co..  Califf  rnia. 

COLi«  SPRING  II.AHBOH.  a post-village  and  port  of 
entry  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York,  on  a bay  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  about  35  miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  York.  It  contains 
1 or  2 churches,  and  several  hundred  inhabitants.  'The 
line  1 etw-'^r  Suffolk  and  QueeJi’s  counties  passes  through 
the  village.  The  registered  tonnage  of  the  distri(-t,  .June 
39.  1854.  was  29,24,  all  of  which  was  employeil  in  the 
whale  fislu  -v,  and  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  632, 
employed  in  the  coast  trade. 

COLD  SPRING  MILLS,  a village  of  Steuben  co..  New 
York.  4 miles  N.E.  of  Bath. 

COLD'S'TH  EAM,  (formerly  Lewd  or  Le.ivhall.)  a border 
town  burgh  of  barony,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  county  of.  and 
15  miles  W.  of  Berwick,  on  the  nf>rfhern  bank  of  the 'Tweed, 
here  crossed,  by  a five-arched  bridge,  and  on  the  main  route 
ft om  Scotland  into  England.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1851.  2238. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  and  contains  a parish  church,  several 
chapels,  benevolent  societies,  and  libraries,  and  had  formerly 
an  extensive  Rible-printing  establishment.  'The  famous  ford 
of  the  'Tweed  is  in  the  vicinity,  where  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish armies  crossed  in  former  times.  Near  it  is  Lennel 
House,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington.  “'The  Cold- 
stream Guards"  were  .so  named  from  having  been  raised 
here  by  General  Monk,  in  K 59-60. 

COLD/S'TREAM,  a post  village  of  Hampshire  co..  Virgi- 
nia. 20  miles  N.W.  of  Winche.ster.  It  has  2 churches  and  1 
flouring-mill. 

COL  DU  BONIIOMME,  kol  dii  bo'nomm',  in  the  Grecian 
Alps.  10  miles  S.W.  of  Alont  Blanc.  Height,  8054  feet. 

C0LD-W.\L'TGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

COLD'WA''TER.  a post-office  of  Elbert  co.,  Georgia. 

COLDWATER,  a post-otfice  of  Marsh.-ill  co.,  Al  is- is.sippi. 

COLDWATER,  a .small  village  of  Lincoln  co.,  'Tennessee. 

COLDIV.A'TEH,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co..  Ohio. 

COLDWATER.  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Branch 
co..  Michigan,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  Cold  water  River,  in 
a prairie  of  its  own  name,  and  on  the  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad.  115  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Detroit.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a fertile  country,  anil  having  no  competitor  within  20 
miles  or  more,  it  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  retail  trade. 
It  contains  7 churches,  2 banks,  2 newsj)aper-otfices,  and  sev- 
eral mills.  The  river  affords  a large  amount  of  water-pow- 
er, whi(-h  has  been  improved.  Poi).  29U5. 

COLDWATER,  a small  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

COLDWATER  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  flows  into 
Rocky  River,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Concord,  in  Cabarras  co. 

COLDW.ATER  RIVER,  of  Alissi.ssippi.  a small  stream 
which  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  flows  in  a 
W.S.IV.  direction  to  Tunica  co.,  where  it  turns  towards  the 
S.  and  enters  the  'Tallahatchie  River  in  the  county  of  that 
name. 

COLDWATER  RIVER,  of  Branch  co..  Michigan,  flows 
north-westward  and  enters  the  St.  Joseph’s  River. 

COLD  WELL,  a post-otfice  of  Union  district.  South  Car 
rolina. 

COLD  WELL,  a post-office  of  White  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

COLE,  a county  in  the  centre  of  Mi.ssouri.  has  an  area 
of  410  s(|uare  miles.  'The  Missouri  River  forms  the  bound 
ary  on  the  N.E..  the  Osage  River  on  the  S.E..  and  it  is 
intersected  by  Moreau  Creek.  The  Osage  River  enters  the 
Missouri  River  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county. 
The  surface  is  broken,  and  some  parts  are  too  rocky  for 
cultivation;  but  the  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  productive. 
Limestone  and  burrstone  are  abundant  in  the  county 
quarries  of  good  building  stone  have  been  opened  at  .leffer- 
sou  City.  Named  in  honor  of  Squire  Cole,  an  Indian- 
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fighter  and  pioneer.  It  contains  Jefferson  City,  the  capital 
of  Missouri.  Pop.  9697,  of  whom  8710  were  free,  and  987 
slaves. 

COLEBORNE,  kolTjorn,  a post-village  of  Canada  We8t,co. 
of  Northumberland,  16  miles  from  Coburg.  It  contains 
several  stores,  and  flour  and  grist-mills.  Pop.  about  700. 

COLERKO()K.  kol'bnVk,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Coos  CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut 
River,  lilt  miles  N.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1118. 

COI.EBROOK,  a post-township  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, 31  miles  N.W.  of  Hartford.  The  streams  afford  motive- 
po^er  for  1 cotton-mill,  1 paper-mill,  2 chair-factories,  2 tan- 
neries, and  numerous  saw  and  grist-mills.  Pop.  1375. 

CO  LEBROOK,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
Pop.  470. 

COLEBROOK,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

COLEBROOK,  a post-office  in  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

COLEBROOKj^a  township  of  Ashtabula  CO.  Ohio.  P.890. 

COLE'BROOKDALE,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Salop, 
2 miles  N.  of  Bro.seley,  on  the  Severn,  which  here  winds 
through  a picturesi}ue  narrow  glen,  and  is  crossed  by  an 
elegant  one-arched  iron  bridge.  This  district  contains  ex- 
tensive seams  of  coal  and  ironstone,  and  petroleum  or  tar 
springs,  which  issue  from  the  sandstone  strata.  Here 
railroads,  formed  of  wood,  were  first  used  in  1620  and 
1650,  and  about  a century  afterwards  iron  plates  were  put 
upon  the  wooden  rails.  The  population  is  engaged  in  the 
collieries  and  foundries,  and  fire-brick  and  tobacco-pipe  mar 
nufactories, 

COLEBKOOKD.A.LE,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of 
Berks  co..  Penn.sylvania.  17  miles  E.  of  Reading.  Pop.  1359. 

CDLE'BROOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

COLEBROOKE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Addington,  21  miles  W.  of  Kingston.  It  has  several  stores 
and  hotels.  Pop.  about  120. 

CDLEBROOK  FURNACE,  a small  village  of  Lancaster 
CO..  Pennsylvania. 

COLEBROOK  RIVER,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  Farmington  River,  about  30  miles  N.W. 
of  Hartford.  It  contains  a cotton-mill  and  a grist  and  saw 
mill. 

COLE'BY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

COLE  CAMP,  a post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Missouri,  66 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Jefferson  City. 

COLE  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  enters  the  Yadkin 
from  the  N.  in  Davidson  co. 

COLE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Fountain  co.,  Indiana. 

Cole  creek,  a post-township  of  Montgomery  co.,  In- 
diana. Pop.  1539, 

C OLRfFORD,  a small  market-town  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester,  parish  of  Newland,  7i  miles  W.N.W.  of  Blake- 
ney.  Pop.  2208. 

COLEdNO.  ko-l.in'yo.  a village  of  Sardinia,  5 miles  W.  of 
Turin,  on  the  Dora-Riparia.  l*op.  1776. 

COLE'M.W,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co.,  Alabama. 

COLE'M.W’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Edgefield 
district.  South  Carolina. 

CoLE'M.\.\Sl  ILLE.  a post-village  of  Harrison  co..  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  .South  Fork  of  Licking  River,  about  50  miles 

N. E.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  1 church  and  about  100  inha- 
bitants. 

COLEfMORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

COLE-ORf'FON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

COLERAIN,  kol-rainf,  a township  of  Bedford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1235. 

COLERAIN,  a village  of  Camden  co.,  Georgia,  on  St. Ma- 
ry s Riv(‘r,  about  24  miles  W.  of  St.  Mary'  s. 

COLER.\IN,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Arkansas. 

COI.ERAIN,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Belmont 
CO..  Ohio.  pop.  1349. 

COLER.\lN,  a village  and  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio, 
16  miles  N.W.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  3933. 

COLERAIN,  a townsliin  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1288. 

C()LER.\I\E.  k61-rain'.  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  seaport  town  and  parish  of  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  of 
Londonderry,  on  the  Bann.  liere  crossed  by  a bridge  4 miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  47  miles  N.N.W.  of  Belfast.  Area  of 
parish.  4S46  acres.  Pop.  5^.57.  Area  of  parliamentary  bo- 
ron :h.  963.  Pop.  of  town  and  parliamentary  horouirh,  6255. 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a large  parish  church,  an 
elegant  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  endowed  and  other  schools. 

O.  tf)wn-hall,  a court-house,  custom-house,  and  work-house, 
and  several  market-hou.ses  and  banks,  and  some  remains 
of  old  fortifications.  The  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bann 
has  been  so  much  improved  of  late  years,  that  vessels 
of  266  torts  burden  can  now  discharge  at  the  quay  clo.se 
to  the  brid  re.  The  exports  consist  of  corn,  meal  provision.s, 
and  fine  linens,  mostly  sent  to  England.  Registered  ship- 
ping. in  1847.  980  tons.  .‘Steamers  continually  ply  hence  t') 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Fleetwood.  Here  are  paper-mills, 
tanneries,  ble.ich-grounds,  and  salmon  and  eel  fisheries. 
The  borough  sends  1 memlier  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Hanger  family.  About  1 
mile  S.  are  traces  of  a large  Danish  fort. 
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COLERAINE,  k61-e-rain^  a post-village  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  a branch  of  the  Deerfield 
River,  which  affords  water-power,  about  100  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Boston.  It  has  manufactories  of  cotton  goods,  iron  cast- 
ings, chairs,  sash  and  blinds,  leather,  &c.  Poi).  1798. 

COLERAINE,  a post-township  of  Lancaster  co , Penn- 
sylvania, on  Octorara  Creek,  18  miles  8.E.  cf  La.icastei. 
Pop.  1740. 

COLERAINE,  a post-village  of  Bertie  (o.,  North  Carolina, 
on  the  right  bank  of  Chowan  River,  140  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Raleigh. 

COLERAIN  FORGE,  a post-village  of  Huntingdon  eo., 
Pennsylvania.  106  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

COLEGIIDGE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

COLERNE.  ko'lern'.  a parish  of  Jffigland,  "o.  of  Wilts. 

COLEROON',  the  most  N.  and  largest  branch  of  tne  Cavery 
River,  Briti.sh  India,  at  its  delta,  enters  the  Indian  Ocean 
at  Devicotta.  24  miles  N.  of  Tranquebar,  after  having  formed 
for  80  miles  the  division  between  the  Madras  districts  of 
Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly.  Waters  shallow. 

COLES.  kOlz.  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  cf  Illinois, 
has  an  area  of  .550  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kas- 
kaskiaand  Embarras  Rivers,  which  flow  nearly  southward. 
The  surface  is  rolling,  and  mostly  destitute  of  forests : a part 
of  Grand  Prairie  is  included  in  the  county;  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
Central  Railroad.  Named  in  honor  of  Edw'ard  Coles,  second 
governor ofthestateoflllinois.  Capital.Charloston.  P.  14,203. 

COLES'BERG.  a district  of  the  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa, 
having  S.  the  districts  Graaf-Reiuet  and  Cradock,  and  N. 
the  Hottentot  country.  Area  11.654  square  miles.  Pop. 
8828.  It  is  a lofty  level  region,  well  adapted  for  rearing  live- 
stock, of  which  large  numbers  are  fed.  The  Orange  River 
forms  its  N.  boundary.  The  village  of  Colesberg,  near  lat.  30° 
40'  S..  Ion.  25°  30'  E.,  has  Dutch  and  Wesleyan  churches,  and 
about  500  inhabitants. 

COLESBURG,  kOlz'bhrg,  a post-office  of  Potter  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

COLESBURG,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa,  30  mileit 
W.N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

COLE’S  CREEK,  a small  post-village  of  Columbia  co., 
Penn.sylvania. 

COLE'S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Wilson  co..  Tennessee. 

COLESGIILL.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  cc 
of  Warwick,  on  the  Cole,  fan  affluent  of  the  Tame.)  h’eie 
crossed  l>y  a bridge,  and  with  a station  on  a branch  of  the 
IVest  Midland  Railway.  144  miles  N.W.  of  Coventry.  I’op 
2172.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  handsomely  built, 
its  parish  church  contains  a curious  font,  and  many  monu- 
ments of  the  Digby  family,  who  pos.se.ss  a domain  in  the 
vicinity.  It  is  governed  by  two  constables.  The  antiquary 
Duurdaie  was  born  in  its  vicinity  in  1'505. 

COLESHILL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

COLESHIliL.  a hamlet  of  England,  cos.  of  Herts  and 
Bucks,  parish,  and  1 j miles  S.S.W.  of  Amersham.  Pop.  547. 
It  was  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  the  poet  Waller. 

COLESHILL.  a township  of  England.  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Flint,  parish  of  Holywell,  and  scene  of  a battle,  where 
Henry  II.  w.as  defeated  by  the  Welsh,  in  1157. 

COLE'S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  Ohio. 

COLESSEAH,  or  COLLE88E/AH.  a small  seaport  and 
village,  on  tue  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Socotra.  Arabian 
Sea.  situated  .at  the  gorge  of  a valley.  Dragon’s  blood, 
aloes,  and  ghee  are  .shipped  in  small  quantities. 

COLESH'OWN.  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey, 
12  miles  S.W.  of  Mount  Holly. 

COLE,8/VILLE.  a post-township  of  Broome  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Binghampton. 
Pop.  3250. 

COLESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co..  New  Jer.sey. 

COLESYILLE.  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mary- 
land. 40  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Annapolis. 

COLESVILLE.  a post-office  of  Stokes  co..  North  Carolina 

COLEH'A.  a po.st-office  of  TalladeLra  co..  Alabama. 

COLET'TO.  a post-office  of  De  Witt  co..  Texas. 

C(  (LETTO  CR  EEK.  of  Texas,  rises  in  De  Witt  county.  an„ 
flowing  south-eastward,  enters  the  Guadalupe  River  about 
8 miles  S.  of  Victoria. 

COL'FA.X.  a post-office  of  Clinton  co..  Indiana. 

COL'GONGl  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Beng.al, 
16  miles  E.ofBo'zlipoor,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Gamres. 

COLICO.  koFe-ko,  a village  of  Lombardy,  government  of 
Milan,  264  miles  N.N.E.  of  Como,  near  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Como,  in  an  unhealthy  situation  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Legnano.  Pop.  2700. 

CtlLlGNY.  ko'leen'yee',  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ain.  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bourg.  It  gives  its  name 
to  the  illustrious  house  of  Coligny-Chatillon.  See  Ciiatil- 
LON  sra-Loixr,. 

COLI.TNSPLA AT.  ko-llns-pl^ff,  commonly  called  COOLT- 
.IESPL.\.\T.  kolr'yjs-pl^t' a villa'jre  of  Holland,  province  of 
Zealanil,  island  of  North  Beveland.  19  miles  N.W.  of  Beigon 
op- Zoom.  It  has  a harbor,  whence  small  vessels  ply  to 
Aliddelburg  and  Rotterdam,  and  whence  there  is  a legular 
ferry  to  Zierikzee,  Pop.  1688. 
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COLIMA,  ko-lee^ml  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation, 
capitiil  of  the  territory  of  Colima,  sifuated  in  a fertile  plain  ; 
lat.  18®  511'  N.,  Ion.  lOo®  7'  W..  near  the  volcano  of  the  same 
name,  it  is  a pretty  larj^e  town,  and  has  a consideraMe  de- 
mand for  various  arti<-les  of  trade,  surdi  as  linens,  cotton 
goods,  woollens,  and  hardware.  Pop.  ol,774.  The  port  of 
Colima,  which  is  about  .’iO  miles  S.S.VV.  of  the  city,  lat.  18® 
33'  N.,  Ion.  103®  35'  \V..  has  a good  aiichorage.  and  is  well 
protected  against  the  S.  winds  prevalent  during  the  rainy 
season,  but  on  account  of  a very  considerable  lake  of  stag- 
nant waters  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  very  unhealthy 
during  the  summer.  Infested  by  myriads  of  mos  iuitoes 
and  sand-Hies,  even  in  the  dry  .season  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  reside  there.  This  port  has  been  open  to  foreign 
commerce  for  several  years,  but  has  not  been  able  to  make 
much  progre.ss.  The  port  itself  has  not,  a single  house,  and 
the  first  adjacent  town  is  Colima. 

COLIM  A,  a territory  or  district  of  the  Mexican  Confederacy, 
mostly  between  lat.  19°  and  20°  N.,  stretching  lOO  miles 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  department  of 
Jalisco.  Climate  hot;  soil  fertile.  Capital,  Colima.  Nearly 
all  the  population  are  Indian. 

COLI.M.4.  VOLGA \0  OF,  is  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Colima,  about  30  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  this  name,  near 
19®  N.  lat.,  and  10.3°  W.  Ion.  Height,  12.000  feet. 

COLI.N’tDA,  a town  of  Hritish  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
district  of  Tiperah.  26  miles  F.  of  Luckipoor. 

CJLINSBUIUIII,  koPinz-bQr-ruh.  a village  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Fife,  parish  of  Kilcon(juhar,  4 miles  W.  of  Pittenweem. 
Pop.  500.  It  has  weekly  corn-markets  and  two  annual  fairs. 

COLHNTON  or  COL'LINOTON,  a village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  co.  Edinburgh.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
\Va4er  of  Leith,  N.  declivity  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  in  it 
is  the  seat  of  Lord  Dunfermline,  aud  several  extensive 
paper  mills. 

C OLITA,  ko-lee'td,  a post-office  of  Polk  co..  Texas 

COLIU.MO.  ko-le-oo'mo,  a small  maritime  town  of  South 
America.  Chili,  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Concepcion. 

COL'KIKK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

COLL,  one  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Mull,  2^  miles  N.E.  of  the  island  T'iree.  Length 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.  12  miles;  average  breadth  2|  miles.  Pop. 
1412.  It  contains  many  hamlets,  and  a residence  and  feudal 
stronghold  of  the  IMacleans.  About  one-third  is  cultivated 
and  in  pasture,  the  rest  is  rocky  and  barren. 

COL'LACE.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ifei  th. 

COIJLAMAN’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Albany  co..  New 
Vork. 

C-lUL  A.M  ER,  a post-village  of  Windham  co.,  Connecticut, 
15  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford. 

C iLIj.V.MER,  a post-office  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York. 

COLLAMER,  a posfeoffice  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

COLLAMER.  a post-office  ofCopiah  co.,  Mississippi. 

COLLAMER,  a post-office  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio. 

COLLAMER,  a post-office  of  Whitely  co.,  Indiana. 

COLL.AMER.  a post-village  of  Kane  co..  Illinois,  on  the 
edge  of  a beautiful  prairie.  160  miles  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

COLLAMER,  a post-village  of  Sauk  co.,  Wiscon.sin,  on 
Wisconsin  River. 

COLLARES,  kol-l3'r^s,  a market  town  of  Portugal,  12 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Lisbon,  on  the  Rio-das-Macas,  N.  of  Cape 
Roca.  Pop.  2200. 

COLLARES.  a small  town  of  Brazil,  40  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Belem,  on  an  island  in  the  I’ara  River. 

COLLE.  koPi.i,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province  of 
Molise,  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Campobas.so.  Pup.  4020.  It  has 
various  ecclesiastical  edifices,  a hospital,  and  a large  annual 
fair  in  September. 

COLLE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  province,  and  22 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Florence,  on  the  Elsa,  with  3800  inha- 
bitants. It  has  a cathedral,  a castle,  and  paper  milLs. 

COLLE  CORVINO,  koPLi  kou-vee^no,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  4 miles  E.  of  Civita-di- 
Penne.  Pop.  1800. 

COLLED.V.  (Cblleda,)  koPli-dl.  a town  of  Prussian  Sax- 
ony, 35  miles  W.S.W.  of  .Murseburg.  I’op.  2000. 

COI/LEOE,  a township  in  Knox  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  523. 

COLLEGE  CORNERS,  a posfevillage  in  Butler  co.,  Ohio, 
CD  the. function  Railroad.  35  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Cincinnati. 

COLLEGE  GP.EE.N,  a post-office  of  Cecil  co.,  .Maryland. 

COLLEGE  HILL,  a post-office  of  La  Fayette  co..  Mississippi. 

COLLEGE  HILL,  a thriving  post-viljage  of  Hamilton  co., 
Ohio,  6 miles  N.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  the  seat  of  two  flourish- 
ing institutions,  viz.  Farmer’s  College,  formerly  Carey’s 
Academy,  and  the  Ohio  Female  College,  chartered  in  1851, 
each  having  handsome  buildings.  The  former  has  about  2UU 
students,  and  the  latter  about  150.  P<  p.  about  500. 

COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  See  Phinci.to.n. 

COLLEGE  MOUND,  a post-office  of  Kaufman  co.,  'fexas. 

COLLEGE  OF  ST.  JAMES,  a post-village  of  Washington 
CO.,  Maryland,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Hagerstown.  The  college, 
which  has  a preparatory  department  connected  with  it,  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  It 
was  first  opened  in  1842,  chartered  in  1849,  and  is  in  a very 
ilourishing  condition. 
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COl/LEGEVILLE,  a posl-village  of  Saline  co.,  Arkansas 
about  14  itiiles  S.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

CilLLESANO.  kol-H-sA'tio.  a town  of  Sicily,  25  miles  E.S.B 
of  Palermo,  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Madonia  Mountains 
Pop.  2800. 

COLLESSEAH.  See  Coi.r.ssf.aii. 

COLL  ESSIE,  kol-les'see.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

COLLET  )N,  coPle-tun.  a district  in  the  S.  part  of  S(  itii 
Carolina,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  has  an  area  of  1670 
sciuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Edisto.  bounded  on 
the  S.W.  by  the  Combahee.  and  also  drained  by  the  Saike- 
hatchie  and  Ashepoo  Rivers  'I'he  surface  consists  of  an 
alluvial  and  extremely  level  plain  and  is  partly  occupied  by 
swamps.  The  .soil  of  the  drier  parts  is  productive.  The  dis- 
trict is  intersected  by  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  p()])nlous  in  the  state.  Capital, M aterbomugh. 
Pop.  41,916,  of  whom  9609  were  free,  and  32..307  slaves. 

COLLETORTO.  kol-lA-toa/to.  a town  of  N.aples.  province  of 
.Molise,  and  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Larino.  Pop.  2620. 

CGI/LETSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Caldwell  co..  North 
Carolina.  16  miles  W.  by  ,\.  of  Raleigh. 

COLLI  AND,  a town  of  Naples.  See  Coguano. 

COLLICOON  or  COLLIK  lON.  See  Calucoon. 

COLLIER  B.\Y.  of  Australia,  on  the  N.M'.  coast,  between 
Camboden  SoU!id  and  King’s  Sound,  in  lat.  16°  7' S..  Ion. 
124°  7'  E.  It  is  20  miles  wide  at  its  entrance.  The  tide 
rises  in  this  bay  .36  feet. 

COLLIERLEY,  koPygr-le,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Durham. 

COLLIERS,  koPyerz,  a village  of  Ot.'^ego  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Susiiuehanna  River,  73  miles  \V.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

COLLI  ERS.  a post-office,  Edgefield  district.  South  Carolina 

COI/LIERSTOWN.  a post-village  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 154  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

COL'LIERSVILLE,  a village  of  Sullivan  co.,  New  York, 
75  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

COLLI ERSS’ILLE,  a posi-office  of  Otsego  co..  New  York. 

COLLI  ERSVl  LLE.  a post-village  Shelby  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
the  Memphisand  LaGrange  Railroad.  30miles  E.  of  .Memphis. 

COIJLIN.  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Texas,  has  an  area 
of  916  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  E.  fork  of 
Trinity  River,  and  also  drained  by  Little  Elm  and  Pilot 
Grove  Creeks.  The  surface  consists  partly  of  prairies,  and 
partly  of  timbered  land.  Capital,  McKiimey.  Pop.  9264 
of  whom  8217  were  free. 

COL'LINGBOURNE-DU'CIS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts. 

COL'LINGBOURNE-KINGSrrON,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Wilts. 

COIJLINGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

COiyLINOH.\M.  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

COL'LINGH  AM.  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

COLHiINGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

COl/LINGTREE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

COLLING  WOOD,  Canada.  See  Afpk.n  dix. 

COL'LINS.  a pn.st-village  and  townshij)  of  Erie  co.,  New 
York,  on  Cattaraugus  Creek,  22  miles  S.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  2119. 

COLLINS,  townshii),  Alleghany  co..  Pennsylvania.  P.2027. 

COLLINS,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co..  Florida. 

COLLINS  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Erie  co..  New  York, 
about  25  miles  S.  of  Buffalo. 

COLLINS’  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Hampden  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

CnLLlNS  RIVER,  a small  stream  in  the  S.E.  central  part 
of  Tennessee,  flows  through  Warren  co.  into  the  Caney  fork 
of  Cumberland  River. 

COLLINS  SETTLEMENT,  a post-office,  Lewis  co.. Virginia. 

COULINSAMLLE,  a po.st-village  in  Canton  township.  Hart- 
ford CO.,  Connecticut,  on  Farmington  River,  and  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Collinsville  branch  of  the  New  H.aven  and 
Northampton  Railroad,  about  15  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Hart- 
ford. There  are  in  this  place  several  manufactories  of  par.er 
and  saws,  and  the  largest  axe  manufiictory,  it  is  .said,  in  the 
United  States,  averaging  1000  axes  daily  throughout  the 
year.  It  contains  1 church  and  5 stores.  A .school-house  is 
about  being  built,  to  cost  $5000.  Pop.  about  1000. 

COLLINSA’l  LLE,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co..  New  York, 
near  Black  River,  about  .37  miles  N.by  W.  of  Utica,  has  1 or 
2 churches  and  several  stores. 

COLLINSVILLE,  a village  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania,  122 
miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

COLLINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Eaton  and  Hamilton  Railroad.  10  miles  N. N.W.  of  Hamilton. 

COLLINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Illinois. 
86  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Springfield,  and  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  St 
Louis.  It  has  several  mills  and  stores. 

COLLI 0,  kolffe-o.  a village  of  Lombardv,  14  miles  N.N.E 
of  Brescia,  on  the  Mella.  Pop.  in  1843,  2256.  It  has  iron 
mines  and  forges. 

COLLIOURE,  koTle-oon/.  a fortified  seaport  town  of  France, 
department  of  Pyrenees-Orientales.  on  the  Mediterranean, 
a little  N.  of  Port  Vendres,  and  15  miles  S.E.  of  Perpignan 
Pop.  in  1852,  3507.  It  is  defended  by  3 forts,  and  has  some 
trade  in  wines,  wool,  and  anchovies. 
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COLLTKENE,  kol'le-reen',  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co., 
Alabaiiia. 

C()I>IV  >,  kolHo.  a town  of  Algeria,  province  of  Constantine, 
68  miles  W.  of  Bona,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Mediterranean  Pop.  2500. 

COLLOBIvIEKES,  kol'lo'bre-aiR/,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Var.  19  miles  K.X.E.  of  Toulon.  Pop.  1890, 
partly  eniraired  in  iron.  lead,  and  coal  mines. 

Cl ) S V I LL  F.a  postrofiice,  Lycoming  eo.,  Pennsyl  van  ia. 

Ci)l/LO\,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland.  Leinster, 
co.  of  Louth,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Boyne,  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  liriile:e.  5^  miles  N.W.  of  Droijheda.  Pop.  of  town.  986. 
It  has  a cotton-factory  and  a bleachinjr-uround.  Stockinet 
and  linen  weaving  employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Collon 
House  is  the  residence  of  Viscount  Ferrard,  chief  proprietor 
In  the  parish. 

COLLi  ).\(i  K,  kol'liSxzht,  a parish  and  villa<ie  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Valais.  4 miles  S.E.  of  St.  Jlaurice,  on  the  Bhone. 
Elevation.  5ol»2  feet. 

CdLLOOLXEY,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co. 
and  5i  miles  S.W.  of  Sli^o,  on  the  Owenbeg.  Pop.  6^. 

COL'LUMBKILL/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leiuster,  co.  of 
r.oriatbrd. 

COLLUMBKILL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Kil- 
kenny. 

CiiLLUMP'TON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Enirland, 
of  Devon,  on  the  Culm,  a tributary  of  the  Exe.  and  on 
the  Cleat  Western  Bailway.  I’ij  miles  N.K.  of  Exeter.  Pop. 
in  iKol.  :if)55.  The  town,  in  a broad  vale,  has  many  antique 
houses,  a church,  originally  crlleaiate.  containing  a beauti- 
ful chapel  and  many  rich  ornaments,  and  a large  serge 
factoiy.  It  has  county  sessions,  and  is  the  polling-place  for 
the  noi  them  division  of  the  county.  A tire  in  1889  destroyed 
a great  paid  of  the  town. 

CCL'LV.  a village  of  Pulaski  co.,  Missouri,  60  miles  S.  of 
Jelferson  City. 

COL'LY-WES'TON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

C >LMAR.  koTmaR/.  (L.  ChJiimha'n'a,)  a city  of  France, 
ea|dtal  of  the  department  of  llaut-lihin.  on  the  Lau'  h.  near 
its  coiiHueiice  with  the  111.  41  miles  N.N.E.  of  Strasbourg, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  in  ISS^.  28. .‘US. 
It  is  well  built;  and  its  old  ramparts  are  now  converted  into 
planted  boulevards,  'fhe  princiiial  edifices  are  a cathedral, 
town-hall,  theatre,  prison,  and  court-house.  It  has  a com- 
munal college,  with  a collection  of  paintings  and  library  of 
401)00  volumes,  and  several  hospitals.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
iuperier  court,  and  a tribunal  of  commerce:  and  it  has  active 
nianufictures  of  cotton  fabrics,  tapes,  cutlery,  paper,  leather, 
brushes,  combs,  &c.,  which  articles,  with  corn  and  other 
produce,  it  exports  into  Switzerland.  Colmar  was  an  im- 
perial city  in  the  .Middle  Ages,  and  had  an  active  share  in  the 
civil  warsunder  Bodolph  of  Ilapsburganil  .\dolphe  of  Nassau. 
It  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Byswick  in  1697. 

COLMAKS,  kormaR'.  (L.  Col'lix  e.  “ Mars’  Hill,”) 

a town  of  France,  detiartment  of  Basses-Alpes.  ‘24  miles  N.  of 
Castellane.  on  the  \'erdon.  4 miles  from  the  Fardiniau  fron- 
tier. Pop.  1900.  It  is  defended  by  walls  and  torts. 

COLMENAB,  kol-niA-naR'.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and 
15  miles  N.  of  Malaga.  Pop.  5949. 

COL.MEXAK  DEL  ABBOYO,  knl-mA-nai</  d5l  dR-Ro'yo,  a 
town  of  Spain.  38  miles  S.E.  of  Avila. 

COLMEXAB  DE  LA  SI  EBB  A,  kol-niA-naRMi)  lil  se-eR/lil 
a town  of  Spain.  85  miles  X.  of  Huadalajara.  on  the  .larama. 

COLMEXAB  DE  OBE.IA.  kol  iml-naR'  d,'\  o-rahid,  a town 
of  Spain,  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  4.552. 

COLMEXAB  VIE.Ii),  kol-niA-naR^  ve-il^Ho,  a town  of  Spain, 
17  miles  X.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  3S10. 

COL'MOXELiy.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr. 

COLM'M’OBTH.  a pari.Ui  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

COLXH>BOOK,  a village  and  chapelry  of  England,  cos.  of 
Middlesex  and  Bucks,  on  the  Colne,  here  crossed  by  several 
bridges.  17  miles  S.AV.  of  I/ondon.  Pop.  1950. 

COLXE.  kohl  or  k6n.  a river  of  England,  cos.  of  Herts 
and  .Middle.sex,  joins  the  Thames  at  Staines.  Its  length  is 
alxmf  80  miles. 

COL.NE.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex.  joins  the  North 
Sea  by  a broad  estuary,  separated  from  that  of  the  Black- 
water  by  Mer.sea  Island.  Course  about  90  miles. 

C'OLXE.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Cloucester.  joins  the 
Isis,  near  Lechlade.  after  a S.E.  course  of  about  25  miles. 

C(  >IA  E.  a market-town  of  England  co.  of  Lancaster  parish 
of  IVhalley,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Calder,  and  on  the  Leeds 
fti.d  Liverpool  Canal.  82  miles  by  railway  X.E.  of  Manchester, 
pop.  of  town,  in  1851.  6644.  It  has  two  chapels  of  ease  a 
gra.i.mar  school  of  which  Archbishop 'I'ilh.tson  was  a pupil, 
dcloih  hall,  and  large  manufactories  of  cotton  calicoes  and 
mousselins-de-laine,which  havealmost  superseded  itsancient 
woollen  manufacture.  Its  mills  iirefiartly  wrou.ht  by  water- 
power. Coal,  slate,  and  lime  abound  in  the  vicinity. 

CoLXE,  a jiarish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

CoL.XE,  EABLS.  a parish  of  Englind.  co.  of  Essex. 

COLXE  E.XCi.AlX.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

COLXE.  M AKE,  a parish  of  Engliind.  co.  of  Essex. 

COLNE,  M'lUTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 
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C0T7NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

COLN-ROGEBS,  koln-roj^grz,  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

COL.X  ST.  ALD^M’^YN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glcn- 
cester. 

COLN  ST.  DENNIS,  a parish  of  England.  CO  of  Gloucester. 

COLOCZA.  SeeKvLocsA. 

COLOGXA,  ko  lAn^yd,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  gcvem 
ment  of  A’enice,  19  miles  S.E.  of  A’erona.  Pop.  in  1&»3, 
6815.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk. 

COLOGNE,  ko-loii^,  (Fr.  ko'loh/,  Ger.  Coin,  Koln.  kbln,  ano. 
Op'pidum  or  Ci%i>itax  Ubiofrum,  afterwards  Othhiia  Atjrip 
pihia,  or  Cohilnia  (hnt/dia  Agripphimhis.)  a city  of  Prus 
sia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  Rhine.  45  miles  N.N.\\\  of  Coblentz.  Lat.  50^^  56'  ‘29"  N., 
Ion.  6°  57'  5‘2"  E.  It  is  built  close  upon  the  river,  in  the  form 
ot  a crescent,  and  is  connected  with  the  tow  n of  Deiilz  by  a 
handsome  double  bridge,  erected  in  I860  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  which  form  a circuit  of  several  miles,  and  present  per- 
fect specimens  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Out- 
side the  walls  are  fine  gardens  and  walks.  In  the  older  quar 
ters  of  the  town  the  houses  bear  the  impress  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  the  streets  are  dark,  narrow,  and  filthy,  pools  of  dirty 
water  being  left  to  stagnate  in  the  thoroughfares.  Of  late, 
however,  government  has  paid  some  attention  to  improving 
the  town,  by  opening  public  walks,  and  by  widening  and 
paving  the  streets.  It  contains  27  churches.  8 chapels,  a 
synagogue,  and  many  public  buildings,  including  the  Towm- 
house.  a remarkably  fine  old  building;  the  Hall  of  ,1  ustice, 
the  Archiepiscopal  Palace,  the  GUrzenich,  finished  in  1474, 
in  the  large  lower  hall  of  w’hich,  now  used  as  a store-house, 
several  diets  of  the  Empire  w'ere  held,  and  here  th'*  carnival 
balls  are  vi'  en  : the  Tempelhaus.  a Byzantine  building,  used 
now  for  public  uieetings  respecting  navigation,  industry,  and 
commerce.  But  theoljeet  of  greatest  interest  iu  the  town  is 
the  Cathedral,  begun  in  I‘248,  one  of  the  finest  and  purest 
Gothic  monuments  in  Europe.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a cress; 
its  entire  length  is  about  511  feet;  breadth, ‘231  feet:  the 
roof  rests  on  100  columns,  of  which  the  four  centre  ones 
are  30  feet  in  circumference.  In  1842.  the  completion  of 
this  magnificent  edifice  was  commenced,  after  designs  by 
Zwirner.  under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of  Prussia:  and 
the  w'orks  have  been  vigorously  prosecuted  since  that  time. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  completion  is  750,0i  01.  'I'he  other 
remarkable  churches  are  those  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  is  an 
altar-piece  of  the  crucifixion  of  that  saint,  by  Rubens,  who 
presented  it  to  this  church,  in  which  he  was  laptized:  St. 
Mary,  on  the  capitol,  occupying  the  site  of  the  capitol  of  the 
ancient  Roman  city,  and  dating  from  about  the  year  10(’0' 
the  Ajiustles’  Church,  in  the  Neumarkt.  built  about  th# 
■year  1‘200,  a perfect  specimen  of  the  Bonianesque  style:  the 
Church  of  St.  Ursula,  filled  w'ith  the  bones  of  the  11,966 
British  virgins  destroyed  here  on  their  way  to  Bretagne 
under  the  guidance  of  St.  Ursula:  the  Church  of  the  .lesuits, 
or  Maria  Ilimmelsfahrt.  dating  from  1686,  overloaded  with 
gorgeous  deci  rations  of  marble  sculpture.  Ac.;  and  St.  Ge- 
reon's.  which,  like  the  Church  of  St.  Ursula,  is  lined  with 
bones,  not.  how'ever.  of  virgins,  but  of  the  'Ihelan  legion  of 
martyrs,  slain,  according  to  tradition,  during  the  reign  of 
Diocletian:  this  is  one  of  the  finest,  as  well  as  most  ancient, 
churches  in  the  city.  Cologne  contains  two  gymnasia — one 
for  Roman  Calhi  lies,  the  other  for  Protestants:  the  latter 
has  a library  of 83  900  volumes:  an  observatory  and  botanical 
garden,  a normal  schoi  1.  a public  library,  a theatre,  several 
hospitals,  a school  of  design,  a museum,  containing  an  in- 
teresting collectii'ii  of  pictures  of  the  school  ofCoh  gne.  and 
of  Roman  antiquities  found  in  and  about  Cologne:  and  an 
arsenal,  iu  whiih  is  a great  variety  of  ancient  arms  and 
armor. 

The  manufitetnres  are  considerable,  and  con.sist  chiefly  ol 
cotton  yarn,  woollen  stockings,  lonnets,  silks,  velvets, 
tobacco,  soap  hats,  lace,  and  the  celebrated  Cologne  M ater, 
(Fr.  Eiiu  de.  Cil'pve.  Oer.  Eolnudiea  11  (/.•.se/-.)  of  which  there 
are  no  fewer  than  80  different  manufacturers,  who  exjiort 
annually  1.500.(  00  bottles  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are, 
besides,  some  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  15  sugar-refineries. 
Its  commerce  is  considerable  and.  in  ci  nsequeiice  of  the 
opening  of  the  Rhine  in  1837.  fhe  navigation  i f w hich  had 
1 een  closed  by  the  Dutch,  is  rapidly  iinproving.  It  has  a 
good  pi  rt  on  fhe  Rhine,  and  is  the  |>iincip,il  entrepot  of  the 
corn  wine,  and  oil  trade  on  the  river,  and  has  active  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Netherlands.  Germany.  Alsace, 
and  Switzerland:  while  the  transports  of  corn  and  Rhenish 
wine  down  the  Rhine,  and  into  the  neighboring  countries 
of  Hi  Hand.  Belgium,  and  M estphalia.  employ  a great  many 
ve.«sels;  and  numerous  steamers  are  coiitinuallv  passing, 
with  passengers,  up  and  down  the  river.  Three  railroads 
branch  out  from  Cologne;  one.  on  the  .X..  going  M'.  to  Alx- 
la-Chapelle  and  Belgium:  a second,  on  the  E.,  from  Deiitz, 
leading  to  Dlisseldorf and  Northern  Germany;  and  a third, 
on  the  S..  leading  to  Bonn. 

Cologne  was  anciently  called  Oppidvm  or  CixntaR  Ubidr^im 
(the  ” town  or  city  of  the  Uhii.”  one  of  the  most  powmfuj 
of  the  ancient  Gernnin  nations.)  It  was  afterwaixls  called 
Cohniia  Claudia  AyrippintusiSyOr  simply  Colouia  Agrippiv/J 
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a Roman  colony  having  been  planted  at  this  place  by  the 
Einp  M-or  Claudius  at  the  request  of  his  wife.  Agrippina, 
who  was  born,  htjre.  The  city  was  annexed  to  the  (jiennan 
Empire  in  870.  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
we.'ilthy  cities  of  the  llan.seatic  league,  its  population  then 
amounting  to  150,000.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 
Cologne  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. including  England,  in  the  produce  of  the  country — 
wine.  corn.  Hour.  malt.  beer.  &c.  The  arts  and  sciences  also 
flourishe<l.  and  its  uiiiversity  was  one  of  the  most  fauious 
in  (Jermany.  Intestine  di\ision.s,  and  the  intolerant  and 
persecuting  spirit  of  its  magistrates,  with  .some  oth^^  causes, 
finally  effected  its  ruin,  and  in  170'^  it  ceased  to  be  a free 
city.  Duns  t?cotus  died  in  Cologne  in  lo(i8,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  chapel  of  the  Minorites:  and  Kubens  was  born 
here  in  1577,  in  the  same  house  in  which  Mary  of  Sledicis 
died,  in  1642.  Pop.  in  1861, 113,08.8.  of  whom  only  about  7000 
are  Pi’otestants. Adj.and  inhah..CoLon ne.se,  ko'lo-iiee//. 

CJlgJUAE,  or  KOLN,  (Koln,)  a government  of  Ifhetiish 
Pi’ussia.  bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Dii.sseldorf,  E. 
by  Ainsberg,  S.  by  Coblentz,  and  \V.  by  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or 
Aachen.  Area.  l.)44  square  imus.  It  lies  wholly  in  tin 
valley  of  the  lihine,  and  is  di\  ided  into  10  circles,  of  which 
the  circle  of  Cologne,  contiining  the  capital,  has  an  area 
of  176  S(j[uare  uiiles.  Pop.  484.593. 

COLOC.NE,  ko-l6n'  or  ko'h  fi'.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Get  s,  18  miles  N.  of  Loiubez,  on  the  Sarrampion. 

CuEUG.N’E,  ko-lon^  a post-otfice  of  Mason  co.,  Virginia. 

COhOG.NO,  ko-lAn/yo.  a walled  town  of  Lombardy.  8 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Pergamo.  Pop.  2659.  It  suffered  repeatedly  iu  the 
wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelines. 

COLOKVTTllA.  See  Kolokythia. 

CGL  (LG,  ko-loHo.  a mountain-peak  of  the  Andes,  near  the 
bouudarv  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  iu  lat.  14°  57'  S,.  Ion.  69°  10' 
VV.  I leildit,  17.930  teet. 

COLO'M  A,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  oo.,  Alabama 

COLOMA,  California.  See  Culloma. 

COLOMBEV,  ko'l^M'b.V,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine,  on  the  railway  between  Paris  and  St.  Germain.s,  6 
miles  N.IV.  of  Paris.  It  had  f)rmerly  a royal  castle,  in 
whii  h Queen  Henrietta  of  England  died,  in  1669. 

COLO.MBEY.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Is^re,  ar- 
rondissement  of  Le  Tour-du-Pin. 

CULOMBEY.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Meurthe, 
10  miles  S.  of  Toul. 

Ci.lLO.MBlA.  ko-lonPbe-il.  is  the  name  which  was  adopted 
by  the  northern  countries  of  South  America,  in  1819,  when 
New  Granada  and  Venezuela  united,  and  established  one 
centr.il  government,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  Spain.  In 

1829.  Venezuela  renounced  the  union,  and  constit  uted  itself 
a separate  republic.  After  the  resignation  of  Bolivar,  in 

1830,  it  a'_oain  joined  New  Granada,  but  this  union  lasted 
only  a short  time.  In  November.  1831.  a new  separation 
took  place:  at  the  .same  time  it  was  decided  that  the  former 
province  of  Quito  should  constitute  a .separate  government, 
under  the  name  of  Ecuador.  Thus  Colombia  was  divided 
Into  three  republi  -s,  Venezuela.  New  Giainada,  and  Ecuador. 
Adj.  and  inhab..  Colomhian.  ko-lom'be-an. 

CGLG>i  BI  eh,  ko'lAM'be-.a'.  a parish  and  village  of  Switzer- 
land. canton,  and  4 miles  S.W.  of  Neufchatel.  near  the  W. 
bank  of  the  lake.  It  has  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Dukes  of 
Longueville.  Princes  of  .Neufchfitel. 

CGLGMBIEK,  ko'lAm'be-A.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  ls5re.  16  miles  N.E.  of  Vienne.  Pop.  1312. 

COLO.MtpO  or  COLUM'BO,  the  principal  seaport-town  and 
modern  capital  of  Ceylon,  on  its  \V.  coast,  in  lat.  6°  56'  N., 
Ion.  79°  4J'  E.  Pop.  31,549.  The  fortified  town,  about  I5 
miles  in  circumference,  stands  on  a rocky  peninsula,  on 
thiee  sides  surrounded  by  the  sea.  and  having  landward  a 
lake,  a moat,  and  drawbridges:  internally,  it  is  more  like  a 
European  town  than  any  other  in  India,  except  Goa:  its 
buildings  are  mostly  in  a plain  Dutch  style,  and  some  of  its 
streets  are  lined  with  trees.  Climate  salubrious,  though 
humid.  Mean  temperature  of  the  year  80°’7  ; winter  79°-l  ; 
Buoimer  80°-9.  Fahnrenh  it.  The  f n-tified  town  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Hie  civil  and  military  authoiiiies.  and  the  princi- 
pal I'.urepe.-in  residents  of  Ceylon  ; the  open  tow-n  to  the  E. 
is  occupied  by  a mixed  population  of  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
descent,  and  the  suburbs  are  inhabited  by  native  .Singhalese. 
Piincipal  edifices,  the  government  h use,  court-hou.se.  Eng- 
lish. Dutch,  and  Portuguese  churches.  chai)els.  extensive 
barracks  a good  military  hospital,  and  the  light-house.  It 
has  various  museums,  schools,  hotels,  and  libraries.  The 
harbor,  defended  by  several  forts,  is  small,  and  the  road- 
stead is  safe  only  during  the  S.E.  monsoon.  Colombo  is  the 
entrepot  for  most  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Ceylon,  and  has 
upwards  of  20  commercial  houses.  Value  of  exports  in 
1845.  491.026/.;  of  imports.  1.188.418/.  Customs  revenue, 
107. -1 7/.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  1517  ; taken 
by  the  Duh'h  in  1603,  and  by  the  English  in  1796 

C'OLOMEPA,  ko-lo-m.Vri,  a town  of  .8pain.  12  miles  N.  of 
Granada,  on  a river  of  same  name.  Pop.  22(  0. 

C'FLGN,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  St.  Joseph  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1269, 

COLONA  Dl-BUBIANO,  ko-ki/na-dee-boo-re-a/no.  a village 


of  Tuscany,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Castiglione-della-Pe.scaja,  r» 
markable  for  the  reinaims  of  Cyclopean  walls,  and  Bouiru 
and  Etruscan  antiejuities. 

COLON  ELLA.  ko-lo-tiM/ld,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Teramo,  near  the  Medi- 
terranean. Pop.  2000. 

COLONEL’S  (kQr'nelz)  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  flows 
into  the  VVateree  from  the  right  in  Richland  distri  -t. 

COLONEL’S  FORK,  a post-village  of  Pickens  distrart, 
South  Carolina. 

COLOMA  DO  SANTISSIMO  SACRAMENTO.  ko-lo'n#-3 
do  sdn-tees^se-mo  sd-krd-m^iFto.  (f. c.  “Colony  of  the  mett 
Holy  Sacrament,”)  a fortified  maritime  town  of  South  Ame- 
rica. iu  Uruguay,  on  the  N.bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Pl.ita, 
opposite  Buenos  Ayre.«,  98  miles  W.N.VV.  of  .Montevideo. 
Pop.  2500.  In  1845,  it  was  taken  by  the  Fhiglish  and  French 
fleets  from  the  troops  of  Rosas. 

COLOMA  or  COLONIA  .AGRIPPINA.  See  Coloone. 

COLON  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Colon  township.  St.  Jo- 
seph co.,  Mi(  liigan.  on  Swan  Creek.  135  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Detroit.  It  has  a few  stores  and  mills. 

COLONNA.  See  Cai’B  Colonna. 

COLON N A,  ko-lon/nd.  a .small  town  in  the  Pontifical 
States.  13  miles  E.  of  Rome. 

COLO.NNE.  ko-lon'n.d.  a cape  of  Najdes.  See  Cape  Nau. 

COL/O.N  SA  or  COI/ONSA  V'.  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  in 
Scotland,  included  in  Argyleshire.  9 miles  AS’.N.AV.  of  Islay, 
se[)arated  from  the  island  of  Oronsay  by  a narrow  .sound 
left  dry  -.it  low  water.  Length  of  both  islands.  12  miles,  and 
from  1 to  3 miles  in  breadth.  Loch  Fad  is  in  the  centre. 

COL'ONY,  a post-ofhoe  of  Knox  co.,  Missouri. 

Colon  Y. a post-t <> w nsh i p of  Dela ware cu.,lo wa.  Pop.l 389 

COLORADO,  kol-o-ralPdo.  an  important  river  of  'J’exas, 
and  one  of  the  largest  which  intersects  the  state.  It  rises 
in  the  table-lands  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state,  and  Hows 
in  a general  south-easterly  direction.  After  passing  by 
Austin  City.  Bastrop.  La  Grange,  and  Columbus,  it  enters 
Matagorda  Bay  at  the  town  of  ."Matagorda.  The  whole  length 
probably  exceeds  990  miles.  It  is  naviuable  by  .steamboat* 
to  Austin  City,  (about  30t'  miles,)  in  the  higher  stages  of 
water.  It  is  stated  that  they  cun  ascend  to  La  Grange,  dur 
ing  at  least  six  months  of  the  year.  Below  Austin  it  Hows 
through  an  alluvial  plain,  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton, 
rice,  and  sugar. 

COLORADO,  or  RIO  COLORADO,  ree/o  kol-o-rah/do, 
(called  also  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  to  di.sting_ui.sh  it  from 
the  Colorado  of  Texas,)  a river  of  the  United  states.  W.  f»i 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  which  it  takes  its  rise,  by  I wo 
branches,  namely.  Green  and  Grand  Rivers,  which  unite  in 
al  out  35°  39'  N.  lat..  and  112°  55'  W.  Ion.  Flowing  at  first 
8.W..  then  W..  and  lastly,  almost  due  S..  it  falls  into  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Califirnia.  in  about  .32°  10'  N.  lat..  and 
114°  29'  W.  Ion.  'The  entire  length,  including  that  (jf  Green 
River,  its  longest  branch,  may  be  estimated  at  1209  miles. 
.Although  the  largest  river  AV.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Columbia,  the  quantity  of  water 
carried  down  its  channel  during  the  dry  season  is  very 
small.  It  is  called  Rio  Colorado,  or  “Red  River.’’  because, 
owing  to  the  fall  of  rains  upon  a soil  of  red  clay,  its  waters 
often  assume  that  color. 

Colorado,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  of  about  1929  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Colorado  River.  The  other  streams  furnish  water- 
power. The  soil  near  the  Colorado  is  alluvial,  and  extremely 
fertile ; some  parts  of  it  are  sandy.  1 n 1859  it  produced  4771 
bales  of  cotton,  a great  (luuntity  more  than  any  other  county 
in  the  state.  Capital,  Coaunbus.  Pop.  7885,  of  whom  4326 
were  fre^e, 

COLORADOS,  LOS  los  kol-o-r3'dos,  a cluster  of  rocks  and 
islets  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ott’ the  N.W. 
side  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  lat.  22°  15'  N.,  Ion.  84°  49'  W. 

COLOKNO.  ko-loR'no,  a market-town  of  Northern  Italy, 
situated  8 miles  N.  of  Parma,  with  a ducal  palace,  on  the 
Parma.  Pop.  3990. 

COLOSS,.E,  ko-los/see.  a ruined  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ana- 
tolia. near  lat.  37°  47'  39"  N..  Ion.  29°  24'  E.  Its  remains 
comprise  a theatre  and  numerous  sepuichre.s.  See  Chonos. 

COLOSSE.  ko-lo.s/.see,  apostrvillageofOswegoco..  New  York, 
20  miles  E.  of  Oswego,  has  1 church  and  several  stores. 

CoL'QUrrr,  a post-vlllage  of  Montgomery  co..  Georgia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee  Rivet aliout 
100  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Savannah. 

COLS/TERAVORTH,  a parkh  of  England,  co.  of  LiooMn. 
I.saac  Newton,  whose  father  was  lord  of  the  manor,  wag 
born  here  on  Christmas  day.  1642. 

COLS/'TON-BAS/SET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Net- 
tingh.im. 

COL/'Tl  SHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

COI/rON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

COLTON,  a parish  of  England.  See  C0UI.TON. 

COL'TON,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  St.  Law- 
rence co..  New  York,  on  the  Racket  River,  about  7 miles  S. 
by  E.of  Potsd.im.  'I  he  water-power  furnished  by  the  Racket 
here  is  immense.  The  river  at  the  village  plunges  down  a 
steep  declivity  of  about  69  feet,  and  is  said  to  have  a fall  of 
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iOO  in  tne  distance  of  2 miles.  By  the  completion  of  the 
Not  them  llailr  )ad.  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  lum- 
bering busiiiess  that  has  doubled  the  size  of  Colton  village 
within  I years.  There  are  two  gang  mills  here. one  of  which 
ru'is  aoout  <30  saws,  and  the  other  70.  Another  gang  mill 
was  erecteii  in  1S52,  about  2 miles  above.  In  the  township 
a'-e  “'ctensive  beds  of  b )g  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  lucorpo- 
raied  in  IS-tS.  Fop.  UOO. 

t'^LTON.  a post-oflice  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  New  York. 

COLT'S  NECK,  a post-village  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, 5 or  6 miles  N.E.  of  Freehold.  It  has  a church,  several 
stores,  and  at)out  30  dwellings. 

COLT'S  STWTION.  a small  village  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 15  miles  E.  of  Erie,  the  county  seat. 

COLUtJUAFE.  ko-loo-gwi'p;l.  a lake  in  the  interior  of 
Patagonia.  inter.«ected  by  the  47th  parallel  of  S.  lat.  and 
the  7'2nd  meridian  of  W.  Ion.  Length,  from  30  to  40  miles. 
Little  is  known  respecting  it.  It  is  supposed  to  discharge 
its  waters  into  Port  Desire  River. 

C JLU.M.\,  California.  See  Culloma. 

COLUMBIA.  ko-lumR)e-a.  or  OIPEGON  (River,)  the  largest 
stream  of  water  entering  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  rises  in  a small  lake  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  about  50°  N.  lat.,  and  llt5°  W.  /on. 
The  first  part  of  its  course  is  toward  the  N.\T.,  along  the 
base  of  the  above  mouncaiu  range,  till  it  receives  its  north- 
ernmost tributary,  in  about  52°  30'  N.  lat.,  after  which  it 
flows  in  a southerly  direction  to  the  4<ith  parallel.  From 
this  point  h)  the  Pacific  it  runs  due  M'.,  firming  the  bound- 
ary between  Washington  and  Oregon  Territories.  Between 
the  4<;th  and  48th  pai-allels.  the  Columbia  is  very  crooked, 
flowing  in  a serpentine  course  N.VV.,  VV.,  and  S.\V.,  about  140 
miles,  and  the)/  S.E.  to  Fort  W’allawalla.  It  is  a remarkably 
rapid  stream,  often  passing  through  mountain  gorges,  and 
over  falls.  The  tide  sets  up  about  140  miles,  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cascades,  a series  of  rapids  caused  by  the  passage  of  the 
river  through  the  Cascade  range.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  Mctiillivray’s,  or  Flat  Bow  River,  entering  it  from  the 
S.E.,  in  British  America;  Clarke’s,  or  Flat  Head  River, 
which  joins  it  about  30  miles  below,  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory; and  Lewis,  or  Snake  River,  flowing  into  it  in  about 
40°  '20'  N.  lat.,  and  118°  50'  W.  Ion.  Besides  these,  all  of 
which  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  are  the  Okona- 
gan.  Wallawalla.  Fall  River,  and  Willamette,  which  unite 
their  waters  with  those  of  the  main  stream.  For  30  or  40 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Pacific,  the  Columbia  forms 
a kind  of  bay,  from  3 to  7 miles  in  breadth.  At  its  mouth, 
over  the  flats  which  extend  from  Point  Adams  north- 
ward, nearly  to  Cape  Disappointment,  there  are  about  20 
feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  while  the  channel  has  a depth 
of  24  feet.  Vessels  of  200  or  3(30  tons  burden  ascend  to  the 
Cascades.  Above  these,  no  portion  of  the  river  is  navigable 
continuously  for  more  than  20  or  30  miles,  and  then  only 
by  vessels  of  the  smaller  class.  The  entire  length,  (includ- 
ing that  of  its  longest  affluent,)  is  estimated  at  1200  miles. 
The  Columbia  was  discovered  by  Captain  Robert  Cray,  who 
entered  it  on  the  11th  of  May,  1792.  in  the  Columbia  Rcdi- 
vina,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  It  was  from  this  vessel  that 
the  river  received  its  name.  The  first  exploration  of  the 
Columbia  was  made  in  180t-.5.  by  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  Shites  Govern- 
ment. 

COLUMBIA,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  New  York,  has 
an  area  of  about  620  sijuare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  is  drained  by  several  small  streams,  which 
afford  valuable  water-p  iwer.  The  surface  of  the  E.  part  is 
uneven  and  hilly,  but  in  the  central  and  western  portions 
nearly  level,  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  well  cultivated. 
Iron  and  lead  ores,  limestone,  slate,  and  marble,  are  among 
its  mineral  productions.  The  warm  springs  of  New  Leba- 
non. in  the  N.E.  part,  are  much  resorted  to.  The  M’estein 
Railroad,  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  the  Harlem  Rail- 
rotid  traverse  this  county.  Organized  in  1786.  Capital, 
Hudson.  Pop.  47,17'2. 

COliUMBIA.  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. has  an  area  of  aVxiut  :’>75  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  drained 
also  by  Catawissa  and  Fishing  Creeks.  The  surface  is  tra- 
versed by  branches  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  namely, 
the  Knob  Mountain.  Catawissa  Slountain.  and  Muncy  Hills. 
The  soil  of  the  valleys  has  a basis  of  limestone,  and  is  very 
pr((ductive;  some  portions  of  the  upland  are  moderately 
fertile,  the  mountains  are  sterile.  Limestone  and  iron  ore  are 
Hbundant.  The  North  Branch  Canal  traverses  the  county. 
Oigani/.ed  in  1813.  Capital,  Bloomsburg.  Pop.  25,065, 

COLUMBIA,  a county  in  tlie  E.  part  of  Georgia,  liorder- 
ing  on  Siivaunaii  River,  which  sejiarates  it  from  Soutli  Caro- 
lina, contains  about  580  square  miles.  Little  River  forms 
the  boundary  on  the  northwest.  The  surface  is  uneven; 
the  soil  was  once  fertile,  but  lias  been  injured  by  improvi- 
dent cultivation.  The  county  contains  granite,  hornblende, 
and  other  primary  nicks.  A gold-mine  near  Little  River 
has  been  worked  profitably.  The  Georgia  Railroad  passes 
through  the  county.  Formed  in  1790,  having  been  sepa- 
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rated  from  Richmond  county.  Capital,  Appling.  Pop, 
11,860,  of  whom  3567  were  free,  and  8293  slaves. 

COLUMBIA,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Florida,  border- 
ing on  Georgia,  contains  about  1(300  square  miles.  The  Su- 
wanee  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.W.  and  \V.,  and 
the  Santa  Fe  on  the  8.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and 
partly  covered  with  pine  woods ; the  soil  is  mostly  sandy. 
Capital,  Alligator.  Pop.  4646,  of  whom  2583  were  free,  and 
2()t)3  slaves. 

COLUMBIA,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Arkansas,  bor- 
dering on  Louisiana.  It  is  drained  by  the  Dorcheat  River 
and  other  streams.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; the  soil 
productive.  The  county  w'as  formed  in  1853.  Capital,  Mag- 
nolia. Pop.  12,449. 

COLUMBIA,  a county  in  the  8.  central  part  of  Wiscon- 
sin, contains  7‘27  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  ll'is- 
consin  and  Neenah  Rivers, which  at  the  Winnebago  Portage 
are  only  about  \]/,  miles  ajiart.  The  sui  face  is  umlulating 
or  hilly,  the  soil  fertile.  The  Wisconsin  is  navigated  by 
steamboats  to  the  Winnebago  Portage,  and  a canal  connects 
the  Wisconsin  at  the  head  of  navigation  with  the  Neenah. 
Organized  in  1846.  Cajiital,  Portage  City.  Poii.  24,441. 

COLUMBIA,  a post-village  and  township  of  IVasliington 
co.,  Maine,  on  Pleasant  River.whicli  affords  water-power  for 
numerous  mills,  130  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  It  contains 

3 churches  and  10  stores.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  hauling,  manufactui  ing.  and  shiiiping  lumber  to 
Boston,  New  York,  Ac.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  some  small  vessels  are  owned  and  em- 
ployed in  the  lumber-trade.  Pop.  1265. 

COLUMBIA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Coosco.,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  110  miles 
N.  of  Concord.  Pop.  798. 

COLUMBIA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tolland  co., 
Connecticut,  20  miles  E.  by  8.  from  Hartford.  Pop.  832. 

COLUMBIA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ilei  kimer  co., 
New  York,  70  miles  W.  by  N.of  Albany.  Pop.  1893. 

COLUMBIA,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey,  17 
mile.s  N.  of  Trenton,  contains  a Baptist  church. 

COLUMBIA,  a small  village  of  Chatham  township.  Mor- 
ris CO.,  New  Jersey,  on  the  tui  npike  from  Newark  to  Moi  ris- 
town,  13  miles  VV.  of  the  former. 

COLU.MBIA.  a post-village  of  Warren  co..  New  .Jersey,  on 
the  Delaware  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Paulinskill  Creek,  10 
miles  N.  of  Belvidere.  It  has  a church,  a saw  mill,  and 
fi'om  25  to  30  dwelliiigs. 

COLUMBIA,  a village  and  township  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn 
sylvania,  24  miles  W.  "by  N.  of  Towand.a.  Pop.  1277. 

COLUMBIA,  ii  flourishing  post-borough  in  VV'est  Ilemp- 
field  township,  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left 
biink  of  the  Susquehanna  (here  nearly  1 mile  wide)  and  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Harrisburg.  It 
is  the  second  town  of  the  county  in  resjiect  to  population 
and  business,  and  is  the  principal  depOt  of  the  lumber  which 
is  rafted  down  the  Susquehanna.  'The  Eastern  Division  of 
the  State  Canal  terminates  at  this  point.  A new  railroad 
has  been  opened  to  Reading,  46  miles  distant,  and  by  an- 
other railroad  it  communicates  with  York  anil  Baltimore. 
A handsome  railway-bridge,  V/^  m.  long,  connects  this  place 
with  Wrightsville.  Columbia  is  built  on  a high,  sloping 
bank  of  the  river.  It  contains  a town-hall,  an  academy,  12 
churches,  2 banks,  1 newspaper  office,  2 large  rolling-mills, 

4 iron-furnaces,  several  grist-mills,  &c.  Incorporated  in 
1814.  Pop.  in  1840,  2719;  in  1850,  4140;  in  186(k  .5007. 

CGLUMBIA,  a post-village  of  Fluvanna  co.,  Virginia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rivanna  and  James  Rivers,  and  on 
the  James  River  Canal,  52  miles  VV'.  by  N.  of  Richmond, 
contains  1 church  and  a few  stores. 

CGLUMBIA.  a thriving  village  of  Randolph  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  Deep  River,  a few  miles  from  Ashborough.  the 
county  seat.  The  river  furnishes  a fine  water-power,  which 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

CGLUMBIA.  a post-village,  capital  of  Tyrrel  co..  North 
Carolina,  is  situated  on  a creek  which  extends  from  the  8. 
side  of  AUiemarle  Sound.  182  miles  E.  of  Raleigh. 

CGLUMBI.V.  a city,  capital  of  South  Carolina,  and  seat  of 
justice  of  Richland  (listrict.  on  the  left  or  E.  bank  of  the  Con- 
garee  River,  immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the  Saluda 
and  Broad.  124  miles  N.N.VV'.  of  Charleston,  and  500  miles 
from  Washington.  Lat.  33°  57'  N.,  Ion.  81°  7'  VV.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a plain,  and  regularly  laid  out  with 
streets  about  100  feet  wide,  bordered  with  ornamental  tree.s. 
'The  greater  number  of  the  dwellings  are  of  wood,  and  others 
are  of  brick.  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege. founded  by  the  state  in  1804.  and  liberally  endowed. 
It  has  8 professors,  and  a library  of  17,000  volumes.  The 
main  buildings  are  of  brick.  210  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and 
3 stories  high.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the  State- 
house.  170  feet  long  by  60  w ide,  court-house.  3 banks,  a 
market-house,  the  Insane  Asylum,  and  churches  of  the 
Presbyterians.  Episcopalians.  Baptists,  and  Methodists.  The 
Insane  Asylum  is  richly  endowed,  and  well  conducted,  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  state.  It  had.  in  1851.  176  patienth. 
The  building  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  city.  Co- 
lumbia also  contains  several  academies,  a theological  semi- 
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nary  founded  by  the  Presbyterians  in  1831,  and  4 news- 
paper olfices,  besides  a number  of  other  printing  offices.  It 
is  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  and  the  terminus 
of  three  railroads,  connecting  it  with  Charleston,  Augusta, 
&c.,  namely,  the  Columbia  Branch,  the  Greenville  and  Co- 
lumbia. and  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad. 
Pop.  in  1850,  6000 ; in  1853,  7064  ; in  1860,  8059. 

COLUMBIA,  a village  of  Columbia  co.,  Georgia. 

COLUMBIA,  a post-village  of  Henry  co , Alabama,  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  about  120  miles  from  Montgomery, 
was  the  county  seat  till  1834.  It  contains  3 or  4 stores. 

COLUMBIA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Marion  co.,  Mi.ssis- 
sippi,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Pearl  River,  90  miles  S.  by  E. 
of  Jackson. 

COLUMBIA,  a posUvillage,  capital  of  Caldwell  parish, 
Louisiana,  on  the  Washita  River,  230  miles  by  water  N.  by 
E.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

COLUMBI.4,  a post-village  of  Brazoria  co.,  Texas,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Brazos  River,  about  50  miles  in  a straight 
line  W.  by  S.  of  Galveston.  It  is  at  the  head  of  regular 
steamboat  navigation,  and  is  the  most  commercial  place  in 
the  county. 

COLUMBIA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Chicot  co.,  Arkansas, 
cn  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  115  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lit- 
tle Rock,  was  first  settled  in  1830.  Pop.  from  300  to  4UU. 

COLUMBIA,  a beautiful  and  thriving  post-village,  capi- 
tal of  Jlaury  co.,  Tennessee,  on  the  left  bank  of  Duck  Ri- 
ver, 41  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Nashville.  A company  has  been 
formed  to  improve  the  navigation  of  Duck  River.  The 
surrounding  country  is  populous  and  highly  productive. 
The  town  has  considerable  trade,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  excellence  of  its  schools.  It  is  the  seat  of  Jackson  Col- 
lege, and  of  two  female  seminaries.  The  Maury  Eemale 
Academy  is  a splendid  structure,  surrounded  with  beautiful 
grounds.  The  railroad  leading  from  Nashville  to  Decatur, 
Alal)ama,  passes  through  this  place.  Columbia  was  the 
residence  of  President  Polk  previous  to  his  election  in  1844. 
It  contains  2 banks,  and  3 o'r  4 newspaper  offices.  Pop. 
about  2500. 

COLUMBIA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Adair  co.,  Kentucky, 
100  miles  8.S.W.  of  Krankfort. 

COLUMBIA,  a post-village  and  towmship  of  Hamilton  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River,  5 miles  above  Cincinnati.  The  vil- 
lage contains  3 lumber-yards,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  of 
the  township,  2931. 

COLUMBIA,  a township  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1136. 

COLUMBIA,  a township  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1286. 

COLUMBT  A,  a village  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio,  45  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Bellefontaine. 

C tLUMBIA,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Jackson 
co.,  Micliiojan.  Pop.  882. 

COLUMBIA,  a township  in  Van  Buren  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  320. 

COLUMBIA,  a township  of  Du  Bois  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1079. 

COLUMBIA,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Fayette  co.,  Indiana,  50  miles  in  a direct  line  E.S.E.  of  In- 
dianapolis. Pop.  of  township,  912. 

COLUMBIA,atownshipof  Gibson  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1416. 

COLUMBT  A,  a township  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1086. 

COLUMBIA,  a post-village,  capital  of  IVhitley  co.,  Indiana, 
on  a branch  of  Eel  River,  105  miles  N.N.K.  of  Indianapolis, 
and  20  miles  W.  of  Fort  Wayne.  It  has  a brick  court-house, 
and  several  churches.  Pop.  in  1860,  887. 

COLUMBIA,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Illinois,  about 
110  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1080. 

COLUMBIA,  a flourishing  and  handsome  post-village, 
capital  of  Boone  co.,  Missouri,  is  pleasantly  situated  35 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City,  and  10  miles  from  the 
Missouri  River.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  University;  the 
building  is  a large  and  elegant  structure,  built  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Boone  county.  To  secure  the  location  of  this  uni- 
versity, the  citizens  of  the  county  subscribed,  and  have 
paid  $120,000;  of  which  sum  $75,000  were  expended  in  the 
erection  of  the  building.  Coin  mbia  contai  ns  several  churches, 
a national  bank,  a state  bank,  and  1 new'spaper  office.  The 
surrounding  country  is  highly  productive.  Pop.  3207, 

COLUMBIA,  a Adllage  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  River. 

COLUMBIA,  a village  of  Wapello  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  De* 
Moines  River,  70  miles  S.W.  of  Iowa  city. 

COLUMBIA,  Tuolumne  co.,  California.  See  Appendix. 

COLUMBIA  Cl'.NTRE,  a post-office  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio. 

COLUMBIA  CITY,  a post-office  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana. 

COLUMBIA  CITY,  a post-village  of  Clark  co.,  W^ashing- 
ton  Territory,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia. 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE.  See  New  York. 

COLUMBIA  CRO'S  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

COLUMBIA,  DISTRICT  OF.  See  District  of  Columuia. 

COLUMBIA  i'URNACE,  a post-village  of  Shenandoah 
«o.,  Virginia,  about  160  miles  N.N.W.  of  Richmond.  Popu- 
Jlatioii  557. 

COLUMBIA  MINES, a post-office, Crittendenco.,Kentucky. 
. COiiUMBl  ANA,  ko-lum-be-ah'na,  a county  in  the  E.N.E. 
f*art  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates 
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it  from  Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  of  490  square  miles.  R 
is  drained  bj  Little  Beaver  River  and  its  branches,  and 
by  Sandy  and  Yellow  Creeks.  The  southern  part  is  hilly, 
and  the  nortluTn  level  or  undulating.  The  soil  is  of  lime- 
stone formation,  and  is  uniformly  and  remarkably  fertile 
The  county  is  especially  noted  for  the  production  of  wool 
Limestone  umh^rlies  a part  of  the  county ; stone  coal  an  ■■ 
iron  ore  are  found  in  it.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Sandy  and 
Beaver  Canal,  by  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroa'J, 
and  the  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago  RR.  Capital, 
New  Lisbon.  Pop.  32,836. 

COLUMBIANA,  a post-viljage,  capital  of  Shelby  co.,  Ala- 
bama, about  70  miles  E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

COLUM  BIANA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Columbiana  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  about  160 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop,  474, 

COLUMBIANA,  a village  of  Greene  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Illinois  River,  ?8  miles  S.W.  of  Springfield,  and  8 miles 
from  Carrollton.  It  has  a .steamboat  landing.  Produce  was 
shipped  here  in  1852,  to  the  value  of  $175,000. 

COLUMBIAN  (COLUMBIA)  COLLEGE.  See  Washington. 

Columbian  grove,  post-office,  Lunenburg  co.,  Vireinii. 

COLUM'BIA  STATION,  a post-office  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio. 

COLUMBIA  VILLAGE, afiourishing  village,  St.  Lawrence 
co..  New  York,  on  both  sides  of  Grass  River,  one  mile  N.  of 
the  Madrid  .station  on  the  Northern  Railroad,  and  21  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Ogden.sburg.  At  the  falls  in  the  ri  vei-  is  a consider- 
able island,  from  which  to  either  shore  a dam  has  been  con- 
structed securing  a valuable  hydraulic  power  In  the  fall 
of  1852.  the  village  contained  4 churches,  viz.  Congrega- 
tional, Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Universalist,  about  12  stores, 
a woollen  factory  and  carding  mill,  and  3 cabinet  factories, 
besides  numerous  mechanics'  shops. 

COLUM'BIAVILLE,  a village  of  Stockport  township 
Columbia  co..  New  Y’ork,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kinderhoob 
and  Claverack  Creeks,  a few  miles  N.  of  Ilud.son,  near  Hud- 
son River  Railroad.  It  has  one  or  two  cotton  factories. 

COLUMBI AVILLE,  a small  village  of  Mai'tin  co.,  Indi- 
ana, about  95  miles  S.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

COLU^I  BO.  See  Colombo. 

COLUMBRETES,  ko-loom-brA/t&s,  a picturesque  group  of 
volcanic  islands  and  rocks  in  the  .5Iediterranean,  (7ff  the  E. 
coast  of  Spain,  66  miles  N.E.  of  Valencia.  Lat.  of  Mount 
Colibre,  in  the  largest  island.  39°  53'  58"  N.;  Ion.  0°  44'  27" 
E.,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Ophiuxa.  The.se  islands  have 
iv-Tig  been  the  resort  of  privateers  and  Barbary  coi  .sairs. 

COLUM'BUS,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  South  Carolina.  Area  estimated  at  CbO  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Lumber  River,  and 
intersected  by  AVaccamaw  River.  The  surfice  is  level,  and 
and  in  some  parts  marshy.  Capital,  Whites\  ille.  Formed 
in  1808.  Pop.  8597,  of  whom  6134  were  free,  and  2463  slaves. 

Columbus,  a post-townslnp  of  Chenango  co..  New  Y'ork, 
on  the  Unadilla  lliver,  33  miles  S.W.  of  Utica.  Pop.  1407. 

COLUMBUS,  a neat  post-village  of  Man.sfield  township, 
Burlington  co..  New  Jersey,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Trenton.  It 
has  a Presbyterian,  a Baptist,  and  a Methodist  church,  a 
library,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  about  400. 

COLUMBUS,  a post-village  and  township  of  AVarren  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Coffee  Creek,  about  33  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Erie.  Pop.  1864. 

COLUMBUS,  a flourishing  city  of  Georgia,  and  seat  of  jus- 
tice of  Muscogee  county,  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the  Chattar 
hocchee  River.  90  miles  AV.S.AV.  of  Macon,  128  miles  AV.S.W. 
of  Milledgeville,  and  290  miles  W.  of  Savannah.  The  city  is 
laid  out  in  oblong  blocks  of  four  acres,  each  of  which  is  di- 
vided into  eight  square  lots.  It  extends  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and  about  half  a mile 
to'wards  the  interior.  The  court-house  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  its  class  in  the  state.  Many  of  the  private 
houses  are  well  built,  and  pleasantly  embowered  with  trees. 
Columbus  contains  7 or  8 places  of  worship,  1 orphan  asy- 
lum, several  excellent  schools,  150  stores,  and  3 or  4 news- 
paper offices.  A handsome  bi  idge  extends  across  the  river, 
and  connects  the  city  with  the  village  of  Girard.  It  is  the 
third  city  of  the  state  in  population  and  wealth,  and  has  an 
advantageous  position  for  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
river,  which  in  this  part  of  its  course  forms  the  boundary 
between  Georgia  and  Alabama,  is  navigable  for  steamboat.s 
from  this  point  to  the  Gulf  of  Alexico,  during  eight  months 
of  the  year.  These  bpats  each  carry  about  900  bales  of  cot- 
ton on  an  average,  and  usually  run  from  November  to  the 
end  of  June.  The  cotton  shipped  at  this  place  amounts  to 
about  80,000  bales  in  a year.  The  bed  of  the  river  opposite 
Columbus  is  filled  by  large  and  rugged  rocks,  which  form  a 
succession  of  lapids,  and  produce  abundant  water-pow'er. 
Considerable  capital  has  been  invested  in  hydraulic  im- 
provements, and  in  the  erection  of  manufactories,  and  it  is 
thought  that  Columbus  will  become  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  Southern  States.  A dam  500 
feet  long  has  been  built  across  the  river.  There  were,  in 
1850,  4 cotton  factories,  1 paper  mill,  1 cotton-gin  factory,  1 
woollen  factory,  2 iron  foundries,  several  mills,  3 banks, 
and  1 manufactory  of  farming  implements.  Columbus  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Muscogee  Railroad?  opened  in  1852. 
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which  connects  with  other  lines  leading  to  Macon  and  Sa- 
vannah. 4.nother  ra'lroad  has  been  commenced  which 
leads  from  this  place  to  some  point  on  Mobile  Bay.  Laid 
out  in  1828.  Pop.  in  1850,  5942 ; in  1854,  8860,  of  whom 
3317  were  slaves ; in  1860,  9621. 

COLUMJ5US,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Florida,  on  the 
Suwanee  River,  80  miles  K.  of  Tallahassee. 

COLUMBUS,  a thriving  post-town,  capital  of  Lowndes  co., 
Mississippi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tombigbee  River,  140 
miles  N.E.  of  .Jackson,  and  60  miles  below  Aberdeen.  The 
river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  steamboats,  which  make 
freiiuent  passages  between  this  place  and  .Mobile.  Colum- 
bus is  surrounded  by  a fertile  planting  district,  and  has  an 
active  business.  Large  (luantities  of  cotton  are  shipped 
here  annually.  It  contains  a court-house,  an  United  States 
land-office,  several  churches,  and  1 newspaper  office.  Pop. 
in  1850,  2614;  in  1860,  3308. 

CQLU.MBUS,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Colorado 
CO.,  Texas,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Colorado  River,  95  miles 
S.E.  of  Austin  City.  The  river  is  a navigable  stream,  flowing 
through  an  alluvial  and  very  fertile  valley  or  plain. 

COLU.MBUS,  a post-village  of  Hempstead  co.,  Arkansas,  10 
miles  VV'.  of  Washington,  the  county  seat. 

COLUMBUS,  a small  village  of  Jackson  co..  Tennessee. 

COLUMBUS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co.,  Tennessee, 
on  the  Hiawassee  River,  170  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

COLUMBUS,  a post-village  of  Ilickmai',  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  300  miles  M S.W.  of  Frankfort, 
Pop.  963. 

COLUMBUS,  a city,  capital  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  seat 
of  justice  of  Franklin  county,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Scioto  River,  90  miles  from  its  mouth,  116 
miles  N.E.  of  Cincinnati,  115  miles  S.  of  Sandusky  City,  and 
350  miles  from  Washington.  Lat.  39°  57'  N.;  Ion.  83°  3'  W. 
It  is  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  Philadelphia, 
from  which  it  is  450  miles  distant.  It  was  laid  out  in  1812, 
in  the  midst  of  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  incorporated  in 
1816.  The  State-house,  a plain  brick  building,  was  erected 
in  1814,  and  the  legislature  met  here  for  the  first  time  in 
December,  1816.  The  site  of  Columbus  is  level ; the  streets 
are  wide  and  laid  out  with  great  neatness  aiid  uniformity. 
Broad  street,  120  feet  wide,  extends  from  E.  to  IV.,  and  is 
crossed  by  High  street.  100  feet  wide,  on  which  the  princi- 
pal busine.ss  is  transacted.  At  the  intersection  of  these  is  a 
public  square  of  10  acres.  The  old  State-house,  occupying 
one  corner  of  this  square,  w’as  entirely  consumed  by  fire, 
February  1,  1852.  A new  Capitol  had  previously  been  com- 
menced. which  is  designed  to  be  the  finest  building  in  the 
state,  and  will  surpass  in  magnitude  every  other  state- 
housi!  in  the  Union:  it  is  304  feet  long  by  184  wide,  and 
covers  an  area  of  55.936  square  feet.  The  height  to  the  top 
of  the  rotunda  is  157  feet.  The  material  is  a hard,  whitish 
limestone,  re.sembling  marble.  The  other  remarkable  edi- 
fices are  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary.  The  Lunatic  Asylum,  founded  in  1836,  is  a 
brick  building,  296  feet  in  front,  and  46  in  depth,  with 
wings  39  feet  wide,  extending  back  218  feet;  it  cost  about 
$150,000,  and  can  accommodate  350  patients.  The  number 
admitted  in  the  year  ending  November,  1861,  was  157,  and 
149  were  discharged  in  the  same  period.  The  Institution 
for  the  Blind  is  a handsome  brick  building,  three-quarters 
of  a mile  E.  of  the  State-house.  In  1862  it  had  432  pupils. 
The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  also  a fine  edifice, 
and  surrounded  by  ornamental  grounds.  In  1862  there 
were  150  pupils.  The  Ohio  Penitentiary,  situated  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  river,  is  an  imposing  edifice,  of  Ohio  marble ; 
together  with  the  numerous  workshops,  it  comprises  - a 
square  of  6 acres.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  in  1862 
was  768.  They  are  employed  in  useful  manufactures,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment.  The  Starling  IMedical  College 
was  recently  established  in  this  city,  by  means  of  a legacy 
of  $50,000  from  the  late  Lyne  Starling.  It  is  a Ootliic  edi- 
fice, the  w'alls  of  which  are  brick,  with  cornices,  caps, 
arches,  sills,  &c,  of  wdiitish  limestone,  giving  it  a very  taste- 
ful appearance.  The  Capital  University  founded  liere  in 
1850  is  under  the  control  of  the  Evangelical  Lutherans. 

Columbus  is  siirrounded  by  a rich  and  populous  country, 
and  is  a place  of  active  business.  The  National  Road,  pas.s- 
ing  through  it  from  E.  to  W.,  is  a ^reat  thoroiighfare  of 
travel,  and  the  Columbus  Feeder  connects  it  with  the  Ohio 
Canal.  Other  internal  improvements  recently  finished 
have  given  an  impetus  to  its  growth,  viz.  the  Clevel.and  and 
Columbus  Railroad;  the  Columbus  and  Xenia  Railroad, 
w'hich  connects  it  with  Cincinnati ; the  Central  Railroad, 
which  extends  to  Zanesville,  and  the  Columbus  and  Indian- 
apolis Railroad,  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas.  It  contains 
24  Protestant  and  2 Roman  Catholic  churches,  1 academy, 
a Union  school,  and  4 banks.  Several  daily  and  w-eekly 
new'spapers  are  published  in  this  towm.  Assessed  value  of 
property  in  1853,  $6,931,117.  There  is  a park  of  40  acres  on 
the  N.  side  of  Columbus,  given  to  the  public  by  one  of  the 
citizens,  Eastwood,  one  mile  E.  of  the  city,  contains  the 
gardens  of  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society,  occupying 
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10  acres,  and  the  grounds  of  the  Franklin  County  Agricul- 
tural Society.  Pop.  in  1840,  6048 ; in  1850, 18,138  ; in  1860, 
18,5.54. 

COLUMBUS,  a village  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan,  on  Grande 
River,  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lansing. 

COLUMBUS,  a post-village  and  township  of  St.  Clair  co., 
Michigan,  on  Belle  River,  40  miles  N.N.E,  of  Detroit.  Pop, 
1032. 

COLUMBUS,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Bartholo- 
mew CO.,  Indi.ana,  on  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Rail 
road,  and  on  the  East  Fork  of  White  River,  41  miles  S.S.E, 
of  Indianapolis.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a rich  agr  cul- 
tural region.  It  contains  a fine  court-house,  7 church  js,  2 
banks,  2 newspaper  offices,  a large  woollen  factory,  4 tan- 
neries, 2 steam  fiouring-mills,  Ac.  A railroad  has  been 
opened  from  this  village  to  Louisville,  in  Kentucky.  Pop. 
in  1850, 1008;  in  1865,  about  2500. 

COLUMBUS,  a towuiship  in  Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop. 1840. 

COLUMBUS,  a village  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana,  6 miles 
S.E.  of  Anderson. 

COLUMBU  S,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Indiana,  100  miles 
W.  of  Springfield. 

COLUMBUS,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Missouri,  106 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

COLUMBUS,  a new  post-village  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Mississippi,  85  miles  above  Dubuque.  There  is 
water-power  near  the  village,  which  is  partly  improved. 

COLUMBUS,  a post-village  and  township  in  Columbia  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  Crawfish  River,  and  on  the  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  R.R.,  about  30  miles  N.E.  of  Madison.  It  contains 
2 banks.  Pop.  of  the  village,  1188. 

COLUMBUS,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  York, 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Toronto.  Pop.  about  270. 

COLUMBUS  CITY,  a post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Iowa  River,  12  miles  above  Wapello.  The  village  has  a 
few  stores.  Pop.  530.  See  Appenuix. 

COLUMBUS  GROVE,  a village  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio,  about 
100  miles  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

COLU'SI,  ko-loo'see,  a county  toward  the  N.W.  part  of 
California,  has  an  area  of  about  2800  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Sacramento  River,  and  partly  on 
the  N.  by  Red  Creek;  and  is  drained  by  Elder,  Tombes, 
Stone,  and  Sycamore  Creeks,  which  afford  some  mill  sites. 
The  Coast  Range  passes  along  its  W.  border.  The  soil 
is  generally  fertile.  Capital,  Colusi.  Pop.  2274. 

COLUSI,  a post-town,  capital  of  Colusi  co.,  California, 
about  90  miles  N.N.E.  of  Benicia.  Pop.  348. 

COLWEND,  formerly  CUIZWEN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Kirkcudbright. 

COL'VESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

COL'VILLE,  a fortified  station  of  British  North  America, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  river  Co- 
lumbia. Lat.  48°  37'  N.  The  houses  are  neat.  Wheat  and 
maize  are  raised  in  the  vicinity,  and  cattle  are  abundant. 

COI/VIN’S  CREEK,  a post  office  of  New  Hanover  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

COL'IVALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

COIAVICH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

COL'WICK,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

COL^MMNSTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamor- 
gan, 4 miles  W.  of  Cowbridge.  The  “ golden  mile,”  in  this 
parish,  is  a common,  free  to  all  the  parishioners. 

COLYTON,  koPe-ton,  a small  market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Devon,  on  the  Coly,  a small  affluent  of  the 
Axe,  22  miles  E.  of  Exeter.  Pop.  in  1851,  2504.  Annual 
revenue  of  parish  lands,  (the  gift  of  Henry  VIII..)  23H. 
The  town  is  built  of  fiiut,  and  is  a titular  borough.  It  is  the 
seat  of  county  petty-sessions. 

COLYTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  3 miles  W. 
of  Sidmouth. 

COLZEAN  (kol-zainO  CASTLE,  the  fine  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ailsa,  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  parish  of  Kirk-Oswald, 
on  a basaltic  cliff  projecting  into  the  sea,  4 miles  W.  of  May- 
bole.  Near  it  are  some  remarkable  caves. 

CO'M  ACL  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York,  187  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

COMACCHIO,  ko-m&dce-o,  a strongly  fortified  town  of 
Italy,  province  of  Ferrara,  and  28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ferrara, 
ill  the  midst  of  the  marches  termed  Valli-di-Commachio,  3 
miles  from  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  5783,  chiefly  emploj-ed  in 
fishing  eels,  &c.  in  the  surrounding  lagoons.  By  the  treaty 
of  1815,  the  Austrians  acquired  tlie  right  to  garrison  this 
tow’ll  and  Ferrara. 

COM  .A  1)  h R'RY,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Wicklow’,  3 miles  W.  of  Glendaloiigh.  Elevation,  2268  feet 

CO'MAL',  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Texas,  has 
an  area  of  1080  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Guadalupe 
and  Cibolo  Rivers,  and  by  Comal  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the 
Guadalupe.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Capital,  New  Braunfels. 
Pop.  4030,  of  w’hom  3837  were  free. 

COMAL  TOWN,  a village  of  Comal  co.,  Texas,  near  the 
Junction  of  Comal  Creek  w’ith  the  Guadalupe  River,  about 
40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Austin. 

COMANCHE  (ko-man'cliA)  INDl  A.NS,  or  COMANCHES, 
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ir>man','h5z,  (Sp.  pron.  korndn'ch^s,)  written  also  CA- 
\TANCIIES,  ka-mdnt^chSz,  an  American  Indian  tribe  of 
Mexico  and  Texas,  who  roam  along  the  prairie-ground 
beyond  the  Puercos  and  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  They 
are  extremely  warlike,  and  fond  of  plunder.  In  some 
respects  they  differ  from  the  other  Indian  tribes ; but  most 
in  their  aversion  to  ardent  spirits.  Their  number  is  esti- 
mated at  10,000. 

OO'MAN’S  WELL,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co.,  Virginia. 

COMAYAGUA,  ko-ml-d'gwd,  formerly  VAL'LADGLID^  a 
city  of  Central  America,  capital  of  the  department  of  Ilun- 
duras,  in  the  state  of,  and  170  miles  E.  of  Guatemala,  on 
a river  flowing  to  the  Pacific.  Pop.  12,000.  (?)  Chief  edifices, 
a cathedral,  a college,  and  a richly  endowed  hospital. 

COMBA,  kom?ba,  a small  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
Flores  Sea,  33  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  island  of  Adenara.  Lat. 
7°  49'  S.;  Ion.  12.3°  38'  E. 

COM'BACO'NUM  or  COM'BOOCO'NUM,  a town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  Carnatic,  20  miles  E.  of  Tanjore.  Lat.  10°  59' 
N.;  Ion.  79°  20'  E.  This  city  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Chola  dynasty,  from  which  the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel 
(a  corruption  of  Cholamandel)  has  received  its  name.  It 
is  now  inhabited  chiefly  by  Brahmins,  whose  dwellings  are 
neat  and  comfortable.  Being  reckoned  a place  of  sanctity 
by  the  Hindoos,  it  has  numerous  pagodas,  gateways,  and 
banks  of  superior  description.  It  is  believed  that  one  of 
these  tanks  is  filled  every  twelfth  century  by  the  waters  of 
the  Ganges,  which  find  their  way  into  it  by  a subterranean 
passage;  and,  as  this  water  is  deemed  capable  of  purifying 
from  all  sin  and  uncleanliness,  thousands  resort  hither  at 
the  favored  season  with  undoubted  confidence  in  its  effica- 
cy. In  this  stronghold  of  idolatry  a Protestant  mission  has 
been  some  time  established,  and  is  making  satisfactory 
progress.  There  are  also  considerable  numbers  of  Roman 
Catholics.  Pop.  estimated  by  Malcom  at  40,000. 

COM'BAIIEE/,  a small  river  of  South  Carolina,  flowing 
south-eastward,  forms  the  boundary  between  Beaufort  and 
Colleton  districts,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  through  St.  He- 
lena Sound. 

COMBE,  kom,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Southampton. 

COMBE  AB'BAS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

COMBE  FLOIPEY,  a parish  Of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

COMBE  HAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

COMBE  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

COMBE  MAR^TIN,  a parish  and  village  of  England,  co. 
of  Devon,  on  an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel,  4#  miles  E.  of 
Ilfracombe.  The  village  and  cove  are  encompassed,  except 
on  the  N.W.,  by  romantic  hills.  The  parish  contains  argen- 
tiferous lead-mines. 

COMBE  MONE'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

COM'BER  or  CDM^BER,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land, in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lough 
Strangford,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  of  town,  1964. 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  remains  of  ecclesiastical 
and  other  edifices  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  a trade  in 
linens  and  spirits,  and  4 annual  fairs. 

COM'BERMERE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester, 
pat'ish  of  Acton,  I5  miles  N.W.  of  Nantwich.  Combermere 
Abbey,  founded  in  1133,  is  the  seat  of  the  Cotton  family,  to 
whom  this  township  gives  the  title  of  baron. 

COM?BERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

COMBERTON,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wor- 
cester. 

COMBERTON,  LITTLE,  a parish  ofEngland,  co.Worcester. 

COMBE  ST.  NICHIOLAS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

COMBIN,  kAM'b^N®^,  a mountain  of  Europe,  between 
canton  of  Valais,  in  Switzerland,  and  province  of  Aosta,  in 
the  Sardinian  States,  one  of  the  culminating  points  of  the 
Pennine  Alps,  E.  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  9 miles  S.E.  of 
Martigny,  14,124  feet  in  elevation,  and  containing  exten- 
sive glaciers. 

COM'BINTINHEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

COMBLES,  k^M'blil/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Somme.  Pop.  1677. 

CO.MBOOCONUM.  See  Comb.vconum. 

COMBOUBG,  k6M'booR^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  llle-et-Vilaiue,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Malo.  Pop.  1247.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  Chateaubriand,  the  distinguished  writer, 
and  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle. 

CO.MBRAILLES,  k^M'brli^,  an  old  division  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Basse-Auvergne.  Its  capital  was  Evreux. 
It  is  now  comprised  in  the  department  of  Creuse. 

CO.MBRONDE,  kAvi'brdxd',  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  15  miles  N.  of  Clermont.  P.  1488. 

COMBS,  komz,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

COIM'ERCOL'LY,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  district  ofIlnjcshahye,near  a branch  of  the  Ganges, 
’4  miles  S.E.  of  Moor.shedabad. 

COMER.  See  Como,  Lake  of. 

CO.M'FORT,  a poshoffice  of  Pickens  co.,  Alabama. 

COMFORT,  a post-office  of  Jones  co..  North  Carolina. 

COMIL/LA  or  COMILtLAH,  a town  of  British  India, 
Piperah,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Dacca. 

COMINES,  a town  of  France.  See  Commines. 
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COMING,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  See  Cumino. 

COMISA,  ko-mee?sd,  a town  of  Dalmatia,  circle  Spalatro, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  Lissa.  Pop.  2019,  mostly  em- 
ployed in  fishing. 

COMISO,  ko-mee'so,  a town  of  Sicily,  Syracuse,  8 miles  W 
of  Ragusa.  Pop.  10,000  (?) 

COMITAN,  ko-me-tan^  or  COMITLAN,  ko-meet-ldn',  a 
town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state  of  Chiapa,  on  the 
Grijalva,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  10,000.  (?)  It  has 
a superb  church,  and  a large  Dominican  convent.  It  has 
become  a place  of  considerable  conti-aband  trade,  as,  in  con- 
sequence of  heavy  duties  at  the  Mexican  ports  of  entry, 
most  European  goods  consumed  in  Southern  Mexico  are 
smuggled  hither  through  Balize  and  Guatemala. 

COMITE,  ko-meeU,  a small  river  of  Louisiana,  rises  in  East 
Feliciana  parish,  and  flowing  southward,  enters  the  Amite 
about  15  miles  E.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

COMITI,  ko-mee^tee,  or  COMITINI,  ko-me-tee'nee,  a town 
of  Sicily,  province  of  Trapani,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mazzara. 
Pop.  3500. 

COMITLAN.  See  Comitan. 

COMMACK.  See  Comac. 

COMMEN'DA.  a British  fort  of  West  Africa,  Guinea 
coast,  15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  having  near  it 
a town  with  .3000  inhabitants. 

COMMENDA,  LITTLE,  is  a Dutch  fort  on  the  same 
coast  as  the  above. 

COMMENTRY,  kom'mSNo'tree^,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Allier,  on  the  G^il,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Montlu9on. 
It  gives  its  name  to  a coal-field  which  occupies  a consider 
able  area  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  is  extensively 
worked.  Pop.  1884. 

COMMERAGH  (kom'e-rAhO  MOUNTAINS,  a mountain 
range  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Waterford,  rising  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Suir,  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  water’s  edge,  to  an  average 
height  of  1750  feet  above  sea-level. 

COM'MERCE,  a post-village  in  Tunica  co.,  Missis,sippi,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  200  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Jackson. 

COMMERCE,  a post-village  in  Wilson  co.,  Tennessea, 
about  35  miles  E.  of  Nashville. 

COMMERCE,  a post-township  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan, 
12  miles  S.W.  of  Pontiac.  Pop.  1425. 

COM.MERCE,  a post-village  in  Scott  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  120  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Louis. 

COMMERtCIAL  TOWN,  a village  in  Adams  co.,  Ohio, 
near  the  Ohio  River,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Portsmouth. 

COMMERCY,  kom'mAR'see^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Meuse.  20  miles  E.  of  Bar-le-Duc,  on  the  Meuse.  Pop.  3424 

COM^METTSBUllG,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

COMMEWYNE  or  COMMEWYNA,  kom-meh-wPna  a river 
of  Dutch  Guiana,  rising  in  the  hilly  grounds  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  colony,  is  joined  by  the  Cottica,  after  which  it  forms  a 
fine  navigable  stream,  and  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Surinam  between  the  forts  Amsterdam  and  Leyden.  Total 
cour.se,  exclusive  of  windings,  about  70  miles. 

COMMINES,  kom'meen',  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  9-J-  miles  E.  of  Ypres,  on  the  Lys,  and  on  the 
frontier  of  France,  opposite  the  French  town  of  the  same 
name,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a drawbridge.  Pop. 
3187.  It  has  celebrated  manufactures  of  ribbons,  thread, 
handkerchiefs,  and  tobacco. 

COMMINES  or  COMINES,  ko'meen^,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Nord,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lys,  opposite  the 
above  town,  and  8 miles  N.  of  Lille.  Pop.  2988.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  ribands  and  thread.  The  old  town  of  Commines, 
which  comprised  both  the  above  towns  previous  to  the  ces- 
sion of  French  Flanders  to  France,  was  fortified,  but  dis- 
mantled by  the  French  in  1672.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Philippe  de  Commines. 

COMMIS'SIONERS  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  through 
Wilkinson  county  into  the  Oconee,  about  10  miles  E.  of 
Trwinton. 

COMUM.  See  Como. 

COMMUWIA.  a post-office  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa. 

COMMU^NIPAW,  a village  of  Bergen  co.,  New  Jersey,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  New  York  Bay,  2 miles  S.  of  Jersey  City.  It 
is  an  old  Dutch  settlement  mentioned  in  the  humorous 
history  of  Irving. 

COMO,  (anc.  Cofmum,)  an  episcopal  city  of  Lombardy,  capi- 
tal of  a province  of  its  own  name,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  Como,  elevation  702  feet,  in  a delightful  valley,  en- 
closed by  hills  covered  with  gardens,  and  with  olive  and 
chestnut  groves.  Pop.,  including  its  suburbs,  24,088,  of  whom 
11,562  belong  to  the  city  proper.  It  has  a public  library 
of  50,000  volumes,  a botanic  garden,  3 gymnasia,  and  a mu- 
seum ofantiquities.  Chief  edifices,  the  Cathedral,  commenced 
in  1396,  built  entirely  of  marble  and  decorated  with  numer- 
ous works  of  art,  and  an  ancient  town-hall,  also  of  marble. 
Manufactures  comprise  woollens,  silks,  cotton,  and  soap. 
Trade  is  much  facilitated  by  navigation  in  the  lake,  and  by 
excellent  roads.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  emigrate,  as  mar 
sons  and  makers  of  barometers.  Como  was  a place  of  impon 
tance  under  the  Romans,  having  been  rendered  so  by  acolo- 
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nv  of  Greeks  sent  there  by  Julius  Ceesar,  when  it  obtained 
the  name  of  N'o'viivi  Othnum.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
younger  (and  probably  also  of  the  elder)  Pliny,  of  Volta,  and 
of  Pope  Innoi'ent  XI.  A colossal  statue  has  been  recently 
erected  to  Volta. 

COtMO,  a post-ofhce  of  De  Soto  co.,  Mississippi. 

COMO,  a post-office  ot  Henry  co.,  Tennessee. 

COJIO.  a post-village  of  Whitesides  co.,  Illinois,  on  Rock 
River,  1.50  miles  N.  of  Springfield. 

C05I0,  LAKK  OF,  (It.  Lugo  di  Como,  iS'go  dee  ko'mo,  Fr. 
Lac  de.  Come,  ldk-deh-k6m,  Ger.  Comersee,  kotmer-sA^,  auc. 
La'rius  Lafciis,)  a lake  of  North  Italy,  Lombardy,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  river  Adda,  which  enters  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
T/epontine  and  Rhetian  Alps,  and  quits  it  at  Lecco,  in  the 
midst  of  mountains  of  from  1000  to  1300  feet  in  elevation. 
It  is  of  a very  irregular  shape,  being  separated  into  the  two 
branches  of  Como  and  Lecco,  by  the  promontory  of  Bellagio. 
Extreme  breadth  between  Menaggio  and  Varena,  3 miles. 
Length,  from  Como  to  Riva,  35  miles.  Como  is,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  basin,  and  its  favorable  exposure,  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  lakes  of  North  Italy.  Its  shores 
are  covered  with  elegant  villas,  among  which  are  the  Villa 
I’Este.  long  the  residence  of  Queen  Caroline  of  England,  and 
the  Villa  Lenno  on  the  supposed  site  of  Pliny’s  villa.  The 
lake  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  fish ; its  navigation  is  liable  to 
interruption  from  sudden  storms  ; regular  steam  communi- 
cation is  established  between  its  principal  towns. 

COMORO,  an  i.sland  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  between 
Sumbawa  and  Flores;  lat.  of  the  N.E.  peak,  8°  22'  S.,  Ion. 
119°  37'  E.  Length  from  N.  to  S.  about  35  miles;  average 
breadth,  16  miles. 

COMOE,  ko-mo'.  a town  of  West  Africa  in  Boossa,  on  the 
Ni'jfer.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  situated  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  ferry  across  the  river;  lat.  9°  45' N.,  Ion.  6° 
7'  E. 

CO'MORN,  (Ger.  Knhnorn;  Hun.  Komdrom,  ko'mS'rom',)  a 
royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  a circle  of  its  own  name, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  IVaag  with  the  Danube,  about  48 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Pesth.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular. 
It  contains  4 Roman  Catholic  churches,  1 Greek  church,  2 
Protestant  places  of  worship,  and  a synagogue.  The  other 
public  buildings  are,  a town-hall,  a council-house,  some 
large  warehouses,  2 theatres,  a Roman  Catholic  and  a Pro- 
testant gymnasium,  a Roman  Catholic  head-school,  and  a 
hospital.  Its  fortress,  the  ramparts  of  which  extend  along 
the  margin  of  the  Danube  to  the  end  of  the  promontory,  at 
which  the  Waag  joins  it,  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
in  Europe.  It  was  a principal  point  in  the  military  opera- 
tions during  the  recent  rising  in  Hungary,  and  was  long 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Austrians  in  1848-9.  The 
Danube  is  crossed  below  the  town  by  a flying  bridge,  and  a 
bridge  of  boats.  There  are  here  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths,  tanneries,  &c.;  also,  an  extensive  trade  in  wine,  tim- 
ber, fish,  grain,  honey,  &c.  The  wine  produced  from  vine- 
yards in  the  neighborhood  is  of  good  quality.  In  the 
vicinity  excellent  coal  is  obtained.  Pop.  in  1846,  17,900, 
exclusive  of  garrison. 

COMORO  (kom'o-ro)  ISLES,  a group  of  volcanic  islands  in 
the  Mozambique  Channel,  350  miles  from  the  N.W.  coast 
of  ^Madagascar,  and  200  miles  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
between  lat.  11°  and  13°  S.,  and  Ion.  43°  and  45°  30'  E.  Pop. 
estimated  at  80.000,  comprising  Arabs  and  Negroes.  The 
professed  religion  is  Mohammedanism ; but  feticism  is 
practised.  The  group  consists  of  the  islands  Angaziya,  or 
Great  Comoro,  Anjouan  or  Johanna,  Mayotta  and  Mohilla. 
The  islands  are  mountainous,  and  fertile  in  tropical  pro- 
ductions. The  meadows  maintain  great  herds  of  cattle,  and 
the  rivers  abound  in  fish.  The  Arabs  manufacture  coarse- 
cloths,  jewelry,  and  small  arms.  The  commerce  was  form- 
erly important,  and  extended  to  India.  Chief  exports,  cocoa- 
nut  oil  and  tortoise-shell.  The  Comoros  are  governed  by  sul- 
tans. one  of  whom  resides  in  nearly  every  town.  The  island 
of  .Mayotta  was  ceded  to  France  in  1841,  and  the  cession  was 
confirmed  in  1845.  A British  consul  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  islands. 

COMPETA,  kom-p:i/td,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  26 
miles  N.E.  of  Malaga,  l^p.  2753. 

COMI'ETI'TION,  a beautiful  and  thriving  post-village, 
capital  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Virginia,  on  a small  branch  of 
Banister  River,  160  miles  S.IV.  of  Richmond.  It  is  situated 
in  a rich  farming  district,  and  contains  a number  of  hand- 
some residences. 

COM  PI. \ NO.  kom-pe-S/no,  (unc.  Complanum ?)  town  of 
Italy,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Parma,  on  the  Taro.  It  is  tolerably 
well  built,  surrounded  by  walls  entered  by  three  gates,  and 
sommanded  by  a castle  on  an  adjacent  hill.  It  also  pos- 
sesses a church,  primary  and  medical  schools,  and  extensive 
iron  work;(.  Pop.  5383. 

COMPIEGNE,  koM'pe-aifi',  (L.  Compen'dium,)  a town  of 
Fran'-e,  department  of  Oise,  on  the  Oise,  and  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  St.  Quentin,  .33  miles  E.S.E.  of  Beauvais.  Pop.  in 
1852.  10.795.  It  has  a tribunal  of  commerce,  a communal 
college,  ami  a public  library  of  28,000  volumes,  m.anufactures 
of  muslins,  hosiery,  and  cordage,  and  commerce  in  wood 
and  grahi.  Chief  edifices,  the  church  of  the  ancient  Abbey 
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of  St.  Corneille,  burial-place  of  many  of  the  early  kings  of 
France;  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  Pont  Neuf  It  has  a 
splendid  palace,  one  of  the  finest  in  France,  rebuilt  under 
Louis  XIV.,  XV.  and  XVI.,  and  magnificently  restored  by 
Napoleon,  surrounded  by  spacious  parks  and  a forest  of 
30,000  acres.  It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  in  de- 
fending it  while  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Joan 
of  Arc  was  made  prisoner,  in  1430,  and  afterwards  basely  sold 
to  the  English.  Here  Napoleon  espoused  Marie-Louise  in  1810. 

COMPOSTELA.  kom-po-stA'lI,  or  COMPOSTEL'LA,  a town 
of  the  Mexican  Confederacy,  department  of  Jalisco,  and  for- 
merly its  capital,  100  miles  W.  of  Guadalajara.  It  has  silver- 
mines,  but  is  nearly  de.serted  on  account  of  its  unhealthy 
climate. 

COMPOSTELA,  Spain.  See  S.^ntiago  de  Compostela. 

COMPO'TINE,  a post-otfice  of  Wapello  co.,  Iowa. 

COMPREIGNAC,  k6M'prAn'yak/,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Haute-Vienne,  12  miles  N.  of  Limoges.  Pop.  2280. 

COM'PROMISE',  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Kentucky. 

COMP'STALL,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  5 miles 
E.  of  Stockport.  Pop.  engaged  in  manufacture.?. 

COMPTAT-VENAISSIN.  See  Comtat-Venaissin. 

COMPTE  D’AVIGNON,  k6NG't.Vd’d'veen'y6N«'  or  COMP- 
TAT  D’AVIGNON,  kANc'td'  dd'veen'yiiv®',  an  old  divi.sion  of 
France,  which,  with  the  Comtat-Venaissin,  forms  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  department  of  Vaucluse.  It  was  held  by  the 
popes  from  1228  to  1791,  when  it  was  united  to  France  by 
a decree  of  the  National  Assembly. 

COMP/'TON,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

COMPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

COMPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

COMPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

COMP'TON.  a village  of  Jasper  co.,  Georgia,  near  the  left 
bank  of  Ocmulgee  River,  40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

COMP'TON,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Sher- 
brooke, 11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sherbrooke. 

COMP'TON  AB'BAS,  two  paiishes  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

COMP'TON  AB'DALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
C6ster. 

COMP'TON  BAS'SET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

COMP'TON  BEAUCHAMP,  (bee'chhm,)  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Berks. 

COMP'TON  BIS/HOP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

COMP/TON  CHAM'BERLAIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.of 
Wilts. 

COMP'TON  DAN'DO.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

COMP/TON  DUN'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So 
merset. 

COMPTON,  FEN/NY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

COMP/TON  GREEN/FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

COMP/TON,  LIT'TLE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
C6st0r« 

COMP/TON,  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

COMP/TON  MAR/TIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

COMP/TON,  NETII'ER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

COMP/TON,  O'VER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

COMP/TON  PAUNCE/FOOT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

COMP/TON  VAL/LANCE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Dorset. 

COM/RADE  BAYOU,  (bl-oo,)  of  Rapides  parish.  Loui- 
siana, flows  S.E.  into  Calcasieu  River. 

COM/RIE,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth, 
5 miles  W.  of  Crieff.  Pop.  2471 ; of  village  803,  engaged 
in  distilling  and  in  woollen  and  cotton  weaving.  The  vil- 
lage is  on  the  Earn  and  Lednock,  here  crossed  by  a stone 
bridge,  and  near  it  is  a granite  obelisk  to  the  late  Lord  Mel- 
ville. Among  its  antiquities  are  remnants  of  several  Dru- 
idic buildings,  and  the  vestiges  of  a Roman  camp,  whence 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  engagement  between  the 
forces  of  Agricola  and  Galgacus  took  place  in  this  parish. 

COMSAN,  kdiNo'-s^Nc/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Aude.  4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Narbonne,  in  the  middle  of  a fer- 
tile plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aude.  Pop.  2010. 

COM/STOCK,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Kalamazoo  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  right  or  N.  bank  of  the 
Kalamazoo  River,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad,  136  miles 
W.  of  Detroit.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  villages  of  the 
county,  and  contains  several  mills.  Pop.  2012. 

COM/STOCKS,  a post-village  of  IVashington  co.,  New  York, 
on  the  Saratoga  and  AVashington  Railroad,  70  miles  N.  of 
Albany. 

COM/TAH,  a town  of  India,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Nazpoor. 

COMTAH,  a town  of  British  India,  pre.sidency  of  Madras, 
12  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Onore. 

COMTAT-VENAISSIN  or  COMPTAT-VENATSSTN,  k(\N«'- 
ti/-veh'n.'is's!\NG/,  (L.  Com  ita'tus  Vindiacdnus,)  a small  province 
of  France,  formerly  dependent  on  that  of  Provence,  and  now 
included  in  the  department  of  A’aucluse.  Along  with  the 
portion  ofCompted’ Avignon  noticed  above,  it  formed  an  in- 
dependent state,  of  which,  till  the  Revolution  of  1^93.  the 
pope  had  the  .sovereignity. 
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CON,  a post-office  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa. 

CONAC,  ko'nik/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  the 
Chareute-Inferieure,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Jonzac.  Fop. 
1598. 

CO'NAN,  a river  of  Scotia  id,  co.  of  Ross,  which,  after  an 
easterly  course  of  35  miles,  enters  Cromarty  Frith,  near 
Dingwall.  Its  affluents  are  the  Garve  and  Orrin.  It  affords- 
valuable  salmon  and  trout  fisheries. 

CONAN  BRIDGE,  a village  of  Scotland,  on  the  hanks  of 
the  above  river,  2^  miles  S.  of  Dingwall. 

CON  All  All,  ko-nd/ri,  a maritime  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Vizagapatam. 

CONASAUGA  RIVER,  Georgia.  See  Connasauga. 

CONCAN,  kong^kan,  a subdivision  of  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  stretching  along  the  western  coast 
of  Ilindostan,  mostly  between  lat.  16°  and  20°  N.,  and  Ion. 
72°  40'  and  74°  E.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Ghauts,  and  having 
N.  the  district  of  Surat,  and  S.  the  Sattarah  dominions. 
It  is  separated  into  the  districts  of  North  and  South  Concan. 
Length,  220  miles;  breadth,  35  miles.  United  area,  12,270 
square  miles  ; and  population  1,044,121. 

CONCARNEAU,  kAi\o'kaR'no/,  a maritime  town  of  France, 
department  of  Finistere,  on  an  island  in  the  bay  De-la- 
Foret,  Atlantic  Ocean,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Quimper.  The  popu- 
lation (2024)  is  chiefly  engaged  in  taking  and  curing  pil- 
chards. The  qiiantity  taken  averages  from  12,000  to  30,000 
barrels,  according  to  the  season.  The  town  is  defended  by 
a fort,  and  surrounded  by  ancient  walls. 

CONCEI^AO,  kou-sil-s6wN«'  or  kon-sa-sd'6NO,  a village  of 
Brazil,  province  of  Alagoas.  on  the  Curaripe,  about  4 miles 
from  the  sea,  and  at  a short  distance  from  Poxim.  It  hasacon- 
venieut,  though  shallow  harbor,  at  which  there  is  some  trade. 

CONCEICAO,  a modern  city  of  Brazil,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Palma,  340  miles  N.N.E.  of  Goyaz,  lat.  12°  S.,  Ion. 
48°  5'W. 

CONCEiqiO,  ARRAIAL  DE,  iR-m-SiV  d;l  kon-sAs6wNG^  or 
CONCEPCION,  a small  river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Goyaz,  110 
miles  S.W.  of  Natividade,  in  a hollow  between  two  small 
hills.  The  soil  for  about  3 miles  round  the  village  has  been 
all  turned  over  in  search  of  gold,  which  was  formei-ly  found 
in  considerable  quantities. 

CONCEI^iO-DA-SERRA,  kon-sd-s6wN«'-da-s^R/Rd,  a town 
of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Espirito-Santo,  N.N.W.  of  Vic- 
toria. Pop.  1500. 

CONCEigAO-DE-LAGOA,  kon-si-s5wN«MA-li-go'a,  a town 
of  Brazil,  in  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Santa  Catherina,  E. 
of  Desterro.  Pop.  3000. 

CONCEiqiO-DE-NOGUEGA,  kon-si-sowNer-da-no-g.Uga.  a 
town  of  Brazil  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  85  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Ouro  Preto.  Pop.  1200.  A rich  gold-mine  was 
discovered  here  in  1785. 

CONCEICAO  D’ITAMARCA,  kon-sA-s6wNG/  de-td-maR/kd, 
a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Pernambuco,  16  miles 
N.  of  Oliuda,  and  capital  of  the  district  of  the  island  of 
Itamarca,  on  its  western  coast.  The  population  of  the  dis- 
trict is  estimated  at  12,000.  This  town  has  long  been  in  a 
state  of  decay,  although  its  restoration  was  decreed  by  the 
government  in  1836. 

CONCEiqAO-DO-SERRO,  kon-sa-s6wNG^do-s§R/Ro,  a town 
of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  N.N.W.  of 
Ouro  Preto.  Pop.  of  district,  8000,  employed  in  gold  mines. 

CONCENTAINA,  kon-thln-tPnd,  a town  of  Spain,  28 
miles  N.  of  Alicante.  Pop.  5972.  It  has  a Moorish  tower,  a 
convent,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths. 

CONCEPCION,  kon-sSp-se-6n/,  or  CONCEPTION,  kon-s§p'- 
sbiln.  an  island  and  headland  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  78  miles  E.  of  Puerto  Bello. 

CONCEPCION,  kon-sSp-se-oiF.  CONCEPCION-L  A-NUEVA, 
kon-s&p-se-on'-lAnwd/vd,  CONCEPCION -DE- MOCHA,  kon- 
B^p-se-on'-dA-nio/-chd,  or  CONCEPCION -DE-PENCO,  kon- 
B^p-se-on'-dd-pSn/ko,  a port  of  Chili,  capital  of  a pro- 
vince of  its  own  name,  270  miles  S.S.W  of  Santiago,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Biobio,  and  7i  miles  from  its  mouth  ; 
lat.  36°  49'  30"  S.,  and  Ion.  73°  5'  30"  W.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a bishop  and  of  a military  commandant  of  the  district 
and  of  the  forts  along  the  Biobio.  and  contains  a college, 
e Beminary,  and  some  other  literary  institutions.  Its 
port  at  Talcahuano,  a small  fortified  town  on  the  bay 
of  Concepcion,  about  8 miles  distant,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Chili.  The  bay  forms  an  extensive  and  excellent  roadstead, 
and  is  shut  in  by  the  island  of  Quiriquina,  on  either  side 
of  which  is  a channel.  There  is  a trade  in  grain,  hides, 
tallow,  and  salted  beef;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Penco  is  an 
important  coal-mine.  In  1846,  the  number  of  vessels  which 
entered  was  243;  tonnage  52,951; — cleared,  240;  tonnage 
51,706.  In  1847.  the  numbers  were,  entered,  258  ; tonnage 
05,952; — cleared,  256 ; tonnage  64.966.  In  1846,  the  imports 
in  British  vessels  amounted  to  156,800Z. ; exports.  158,800Z. ; 
in  1847,  the  amount  was,  imports,  89,4401.;  exports,  91,0401. 
Conception  was  founded  in  1550,  by  Pedro  Valdivia,  on  the 
S.  side  of  Concepcion  Bay.  In  1554,  1555,  and  1603,  it  was 
mken  and  burnt  by  the  Araucanians,  and  as  often  rebuilt; 
and.  in  1730,  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  a 
great  part  of  it  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  It  was  again 
iestioyed  by  am  earthquake  in  1751;  after  which  the  town 


was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site.  The  Araucanians  again 
devastated  a portion  of  it  in  1823;  and,  in  1825,  when  its 
population  was  about  20,000.  a terrible  earthquake  laid  11 
in  ruins.  It  has  since  partially  recovered,  and  has  now  a 
population  of  about  10,000. 

CONCEPCION,  kon-s^p-se-onZ,  a department  of  Chili,  b® 
tween  lat.  36°  and  37°  30'  S.,  and  Ion.  70°  and  74°  W.,  having 
N.  the  department  of  Maule,  E.  the  Andes,  W.  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  S.  Independent  Araucania.  Area,  5210  square 
miles.  Pop.  102,000.  It  contains  the  most  extensive  plains 
in  Chili.  Coal  of  an  inferior  quality  is  abundant,  and  a little 
wine  is  exported. 

CONCEPCION,  a town  of  Bolivia,  in  the  province  of 
Tarija.  or  Tariha,  240  miles  S.E.  of  Chuquisaca,  in  a fertile 
country,  producing  wine.  Pop.  2000. 

CONCEPCION,  a town  of  Bolivia,  in  the  province  of  Chi- 
quitos.  145  miles  N.E.  of  Santa-Cruz-de-la-Sierra,  in  an  ele- 
vated district,  containing  mines.  Pop.  2200. 

CONCEPCION,  a town  in  New  Granada,  on  the  frontier 
of  Co.sta  Rica,  70  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chagres,  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  a small  stream  of  its  own  name. 

CONCEPCION,  a town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  the 
province  of  Cordova.  Pop.  2000. 

CONCEPCION,  a town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in 
the  province  of  Corrientes,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Uru- 
guay. 190  miles  W.  by  S.  of  the  citv  of  Corrientes. 

CONCEPCION,  or  VILLA  REAL  DE  LA  CONCEPCION, 
veeFyi  rA-iP  di  IS  kon-s^p-se-onZ,  a town  of  Paraguay,  capi- 
tal of  a department  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Paraguay,  135 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Assumption.  Pop.  1800. 

CONCEPCION  BAY,  is  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  8 
miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Concepcion.  It  is  about  5 miles 
across,  and  has  an  entrance  on  either  side  of  the  island  of 
Quiriquino.  It  receives  the  Biobio  River,  and  almost  every- 
where affords  good  anchorage. 

CONCEPCION-DEL-ARROYO-DE-LA-CIIINA,  kon-s6p-se- 
onZ-d^l-SR-Rc/yo-dS-lS-cheeZnS,  a town  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, in  the  province  of  Entre-Rios,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Uruguay.  197  miles  N.W.  of  Montevideo.  Pop.  3500. 

CONCEPCION-DEL-PAO,  kon-s§p-se-6n'-d§l-pS^),  a town 
of  South  America,  in  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  110  miles  S 
of  Barcelona. 

CONCEPCION-LA-NUEVA,  CONCEPCION -DE- MOCHA 
or  CONCEPCION-DE-PENCO.  See  Concepcion. 

CONCEPTION  or  CONCEPCION  (LA)  an  island  of  the 
Bahamas,  25  miles  S.E.  of  San  Salvador. 

CONCEPTION,  a town  of  Chili.  See  Concepcion. 

CONCEP/TION  BAY,  an  inlet  of  Newfoundland,  on  its 
eastern  coast,  N.W.  of  St.  John’s ; lat.  48°  N.,  Ion.  53°  W. 
It  has  several  ports,  the  principal  being  Harbor-Gi-ace. 

CONCEPTION  STRAIT,  an  inlet  of  Terra-del-Fuego, 
between  Hanover  Island  and  the  Madre  Archipelago,  and 
continuous  with  Mesier  Channel. 

CONCIIAGUA,  kon-chi'gw^.  an  extinct  volcano  of  Cen- 
tral America,  state  and  70  miles  E.S.E.  of  San  Salvador,  at 
the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Conchagua. 
Though  not  very  lofty,  it  commands  fine  views,  embracing 
as  many  as  18  other  volcanoes. 

CONCHAGUA,  or  FONSECA,  GULF  OF,  an  inlet  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  states  of  San  Salvador  and  Nica- 
ragua, is  40  miles  in  breadth,  and  receives  several  consider- 
able rivers. 

CONCHAR'DEE,  a post-office  of  Talladega  co.,  Alabama. 

CONCHAS,  kon'shis,  a small  river  of  Brazil,  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  about  5°  S.  lat.  and  36°  50'  W.  Ion. 

CONCHAS,  kon'chds,  or  CONCHOS,  kon/chos,  a river  of 
Mexico,  in  the  departments  of  Durango  and  Chihuahua, 
joins  the  Rio  Bravo-del-Norte,  near  lat.  29°  50'  N.,  Ion.  104° 
40'  W.,  after  a northerly  course,  estimated  at  300  miles.  Its 
valley  is  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  in  the  table- 
land of  Chihuahua. 

CONCHES,  kixsh  a town  of  France,  department  of  the 
Eure,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Evreux,  with  1672  inhabitants,  partly 
engaged  in  nail-making,  and  in  fancy  steel-work. 

CONCHUCOS,  kon-choo'koce,  a town  of  Peru,  capital  of 
a province  of  its  own  name  in  the  department  of  Ancach.  is 
situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  on  a branch  of 
Santa  River,  85  miles  S.E.  of  Trujillo.  Pop.  of  the  province 
in  1850,  54,751. 

CONCISE,  k6N°'seezZ,  a village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  on  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  6 miles  N.N.E. 
of  Yverdun.  Pop.  1500,  partly  engaged  in  raising  wine, 
which  is  the  best  of  the  district. 

CONCOBELLO,  kon-ko-b^Plo,  a town  of  Western  Africa, 
on  the  Congo  River,  near  lat.  4°  30'  S.  Ion.  10°  E. 

CONCORD,  kong'kord,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Somerset  co.,  Maine,  50  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Augusta.  P.  640 

CONCORD,  kongZkord.  a city,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Merri- 
mack co,.  New  Hampshire,  and  capital  of  the  state,' is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrimack  River, 
59  miles  N.N.W.  of  Boston.  Lat.  4.3°  12'  29"  N.,  Ion.  71°  29' 
W.  It  extends  about  2 miles  along  the  river,  and  three 
quarters  of  a mile  back.  The  streets  are  handsomely  laid 
out,  and  many  of  them  beautifully  shaded.  The  hotels,  the 
principal  mercantile  houses,  and  a largj  portion  of  the  ma- 
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nufactories  are  on  Maine  street,  which  is  nearly  TOO  feet 
broad  and  about  2 miles  long.  State  street,  also  about 
2 miles  li  ng,  h ,s  on  it  the  State  Prison,  a massive  gra- 
lite  structure,  md  a Methodist  Geneial  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, founded  i/i  1S47.  The  State-house  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a beautiful  common,  planted  with  maple  and  elm 
trees.  It  is  built  of  hewn  granite,  is  12H  feet  long,  49  feet 
wide,  and  2 stories  liigh  above  the  basement.  Concord  con- 
tains a new  city  ball,  9 churches.  5 state  banks,  1 or  2 na- 
ti'  mal  bai.i  \ a State  Lunatic  Asylung  and  2 railroad  dei)bts. 
Here  is  an  extensive  manufactory  of  carriages,  employing 
a capital  of  $200,000.  By  the  aid  of  locks,  the  falls  in  the 
IMerrimack,  opposite  the  town,  furnish  a vast  hydraulic 
power,  exte  isively  employed  in  manufacturing.  Among 
the  articles  produced  may  be  mentioned  iron  and  steel, 
machinery,  musical  instruments,  leather,  wooden  ware,  and 
woollen  goods.  The  business  of  Concord,  which  is  impor- 
tant and  rapidly  increasing,  centres  principally  in  Boston. 
Formerly  it  was  carried  on  tlirough  the  Merrimack  River 
and  Middlesex  Canal : but  since  tlie  completion  of  the 
various  railroads  ojiening  communication  with  nearly 
every  section  of  the  state,  the  canal  has  been  abandoned. 
Four  newspapers  are  published  here.  Pop.  10,896. 

CONCOUD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Kssex  co.,  Ver- 
mont. on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  Ilivei-,  40  miles  E.  by 
N.ol  Montpeligr.  Pop.  1291. 

CONCORD,  a post-township  and  semi-capital  of  Middlesex 
co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Fitchburg  Bail  road,  and  on  both 
sides  of  Concord  River,  20  miles  N IV.  of  Boston.  It  con- 
tains a bank,  and  a newsiiajier  oflice;  has  manufactories  of 
cotton  and  woollen  flannels,  bhick-lc-ad  pencils,  boots  and 
shoes,  carriages.  &c.  A granite  obelisk,  25  teet  high,  here 
marks  the  sjiot  where,  excepting  at  I.exington.  on  the  same 
day.  (Aju-il  19th.  1770,1  I lie  first  blood  was  shed  m defence 
of  Amei’ican  independence.  It  was  settled  in  16.‘)5.  A Pro- 
vincial Congress  was  held  here  in  1774.  Pop.  2246. 

CONCORD,  a towmship  of  Erie  co..  New  York.  Pop.  3183. 

CONCOBD.  a post-tow-nship  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Delaware 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  22  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop. 
1229. 

CONCORD,  a township  of  Erie  CO  .Pennsylvania.  Pop.1245. 

CONCORD,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
in  Path  Valley,  28  miles  N.  of  Cliamberslmrg.  Pop  near  250. 

CONCOBD,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CONCORD,  a post-village  of  Sussex  co.,  Delaware,  46 
miles  S.  of  Dover. 

CONCORD,  a post-office  of  Appomattox  co.,  Virginia. 

CONCORD,  a thriving  post-village.  cai)ital  of  Cabarras 
CO.,  North  Carolina,  on  a branch  of  Rocky  River.  145  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh.  It  is  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
the  commencement  of  which  has  already  increased  the  ac- 
tivity of  its  business.  Concord  contains  3 or  4 churches,  1 
academy,  and  a cotton  factory. 

CONCORD,  a post-village  of  Baker  co.,  Georgia,  28  miles 
W.  of  Albany.  It  has  3 stores. 

CONCOBli,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Texas. 

CONCOBD.  a post-village  in  Lincoln  co..  Tennessee,  about 
70  miles  S.  bj-^  E.  of  Nashville. 

CONCOBD,  a imst-village  of  Lewis  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Ohio,  6 miles  above  Maysville.  It  has  1 church,  and  about 
200  inhabitants. 

CONCOBD.  a township  of  Champaign  co  , Ohio.  Pop.  1 008. 

CONCOBD,  a township  of  Delaware  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  11.36. 

CONCOBD,  a township  in  Fayette  co  , Ohio.  Boj).  1044. 

CONCORD,  a township  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1451. 

CONCORD,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Lake  co., 
Ohio.  I’op.  953. 

CONCORD,  a township  in  the  central  part  of  Miami  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  4246. 

CONCORD,  a small  village  in  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  about 
14  miles  K.  by  N.  of  Zanesville.  Pop.  about  400. 

CONCORD,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop  2835. 

Concord,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  Jackson  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1162. 

Concord,  a flourishing  po.st-village  in  the  above  town- 
ship, on  the  Kalamazoo  River,  90  miles  W of  Detroit.  It  is 
situated  in  a beautiful  and  productive  country,  diversified 
by  groves  of  oaks,  resembling  oi'chards.  The  village  has 
good  water-power,  and  contains  several  flouring-mills.  Pop. 
'n  186u,  about  700. 

CONCORD,  a township  in  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1476. 

CO\COBD,a  townshii)  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1324. 

CONCOBD,  a post-village  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana,  11 
miles  S.S.E.  of  l.afayette. 

concord,  a townshii)  i'l  Adams  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  816. 

CONCORD,  1 village  of  Iroquois  co..  Illinois,  on  the  Iro- 
quois River,  10  or  12  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Middleport. 

CONCOBD,  a small  post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois, 
50  miles  W.  of  Sjiringfield. 

CONCORD,  a jiost-vlllage  of  Callaway  co..  Missouri,  33 
miles  N.N.K.  of  Jefferson  City,  is  situated  in  a rich  farming 
district,  r.-:''  has  some  trade. 

CONCORD,  a post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa,  35  miles 
N.bj  VV.  of  Burlington.  See  Appendix. 
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CONCORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Jefferson  oo., 
Wisconsin.  44  miles  E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1442. 

CON'COBD  COR'NER,  a village  in  Concord  township, 
Essex  co , Vermont,  about  38  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Moiit- 
lielier. 

CONCORDIA,  kon-k()R'de-i.  a parish  in  the  N E.  part  of 
Louisiana,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississiiipi  River.  Tho 
area  is  a bo  lit  790  square  miles.  The  western  border  is  washed 
by  the  Tensas  and  Washita  Rivers,  and  the  southern  border 
by  the  Bed  River:  all  of  which  are  navigable.  The  surface 
is  low.  subject  to  inundation,  and  occupied  by  numerous 
lakes  or  sloughs.  In  1850,  there  vere  raised  i8,297  bales 
of  cotton  — the  greatest  quantity  ])roduced  by  any  parish 
of  the  state,  except  Tensas.  Capital,  Vidalia.  Pop.  13,805, 
of  whom  1263  were  free. 

CONCORDIA,  a post-office  of  Bolivar  co..  Mis.sissippi. 

CONCORDIA,  a post-village  in  Fayette  co.,  Tennessee, 
about  170  miles  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

CONCORDIA,  a village  of  Meade  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  about  110  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

CONCORDIA,  a post-village  in  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  35  miles 
N.W.  of  Drayton. 

CONCOBlil  A-Dl-QUA,  kon-koRMe-d-dee-kwd,  a town  of 
Northern  Italy,  34  miles  N.E.  of  A^enice,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Limene.  Pop.  1330.  It  was  of  importance  during 
the  Roman  dominion,  and  remains  a bi.shop’s  see,  although 
now  in  decay. 

CONCORlilA-DI-QUA,  a w'alled  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  and  about  17  miles  N.  of  Modena,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Secchia.  Pop.  3600. 

CONCORDIA  AMLLAGE,  Louisiana.  See  A"idali.\. 

CON'COBD  RIVER,  of  Middlesex  county,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Massachusetts,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Assa- 
bet  and  Sudbury  Rivers,  at  the  town  of  Concord,  and  falls 
into  the  Meri  imack,  near  Lowell.  This  river  is  the  priuc,  ■ 
pal  feeder  of  the  Middlesex  Canal. 

CONCORDAT  LLE.  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Penn- 
•sylvania.  83  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

CONCRETE,  a post-office  of  De  AA  itt  co.,  Texas. 

CON'DAMINE'  BIA'EB,  Eastern  Australia,  is  a head- 
stream  of  the  Darling  River:  lat.  28'^  S..  Ion.  151°  E. 

CON'DAPIL'LY,  a town  of  Biiti.sh  India,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  55  miles  N.W.  of  Masulipatam,  on  the 
Kistnah,  formerly  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Northern  Ciroars. 

CON  DAT,  k^No'd^,  a village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Corr^ze.  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  1730. 

CONDAT.  a village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Puy- 
de-D6me.  26  miles  W.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  1700. 

CONDAT'CHY,  a bay  and  village  of  Ceylon,  on  its  western 
coast.  120  miles  N.  of  Colombo.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  cele- 
brated pearl  fishery  of  the  Gulf  of  Mauaar. 

CONDATE.  Sef  Rennes. 

CONDAT-EN-I'ENIERS,  k6N«'da't6N«-fi'ne-‘^^  » village 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cantal,  32  miles  N.E.  of 
Aurillac.  Pop.  3630. 

COND^,  kiNo'dii',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Nord,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ilaine  and  Scheldt.  7 
miles  N.N.E.  of  ATilenciennes.  Pop.  in  1852.  5110.  It  is 
enclosed  by  strong  fortifications,  and  well  built.  It  has  a 
handsome  church,  a town-hall,  arsenal,  military  hospital,  a 
harbor  for  river-craft,  manufactories  of  chicory,  starch, 
leather,  and  cordage,  an  extensive  trade  in  coals  and  cattle; 
also  large  weekly  corn-markets,  and  an  annual  fair  of  8 day.s 
in  October.  It  was  frequently  taken  during  the  early  wars, 
and  by  the  Austrians  in  1793. 

CONDE,  kon'dd,  a town  and.  seaport  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
vince of,  and  85  miles  N.E.  of  Bahia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Inhambupe.  It  contains  a parish  church,  and  a primary 
school,  and  has  .some  trade  in  sugar,  tobacco,  and  mandioca. 
Pop.  2000. 

CONDE,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of.  and  about 
20  miles  S.  of  Parahiba,  in  a plain,  between  the  small  rivers 
Japoquinha  and  Japoca.  Pop.  800. 

CONDE.  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of.  and  22  miles 
S.W’.  of  Para,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tocantins.  It  stands 
upon  a kind  of  island  formed  by  this  river,  the  Moju,  ami 
the  Iguape  Alirim,  a canal  forming  a communication  be- 
tween them. 

CONDI5-EN-BRIE,  kiANo'dA'-fixo-bree,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Aisne.  8 miles  E.  of  Chateau-Thierrv. 
Pop.  692. 

C0ND15-SUR-HUINE,  kiNaM.-l'-suE-ween.  a town  of  Frar-'^, 
in  the  department  of  Orne,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Mortagne. 
Pop.  1382. 

COND15-SUR-ITON,  ki*)NG'd.V-suR-ee'ti\N«',  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Eure,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tton, 
16  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Evreux.  Pop.  1100,  partly  employed  in 
rai.sing  and  forging  iron. 

CONDE-SUR-NOIREAU,  kiNc'dA'-sUn-nwi'ro'.  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  at  the  conflueiue  of 
the  Noireau  and  Dronance,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Caen.  Pop. 
in  1852,  6368.  Here  are  manufactories  of  linen.s.  ootfon, 
and  mixed  fabrics,  muslins,  cotton-yarn,  lutlery,  .and 
leather ; also  a trade  in  cattle,  horses,  and  honey.  Thifii 
was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  France  that  emhrac^  tho  re 
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formed  religion,  and,  in  1674,  a Protestant  synod  was  held 
here. 

CONDE-SUR-VIRE,  k(!>N<='dA^sUR-veeR,  a commune  and 
village  of  b'rance,  in  the  department  of  Manche,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vire,  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  L6.  Pop.  21()4. 

CONDESUYOS,  kon-dA-soo'yoce,  a district  of  Peru,  in  the 
department  of  Arequipa,  extending  from  the  N.E.  bound- 
ary of  Bolivia  to  Camana,  on  the  VV.,  and  intersected  N.E. 
to  S.W.  by  the  Val-de-Mayes.  Wine,  grain,  and  cochineal 
ai  i produced  in  abundance.  The  gold-mines  here  are  not 
r>  produ'dive  as  formerly.  Pop.  20,145. 

CONDE-VIEUX,  k6N«'d.'\/-ve'-oh',  a village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Nord,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt.  Pop.  2981. 

CON'BICOTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

CGNBINO,  kou-dee'no,  a village  of  Austria,  duchy  of  Ty- 
rol, 21  miles  W.  of  Koveredo,  on  the  Sarca.  It  contains  a 
church,  a Capuchin  monastery,  and  has  iron-works.  Pop. 
9405. 

CO.NDO.M,  k6N«'d(l)NC^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gers,  on  the  Bayse,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  25  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Auch.  Pop.  in  1852.  7210.  Its  interior  is  ill 
built,  but  it  has  agreeable  suburbs,  a large  market-square, 
a noble  parish  church,  an  exchange,  2 hospitals,  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  mixed  fabrics,  cotton  yarn,  earthen- 
ware, and  an  active  trade  with  Bordeaux  in  rural  produce. 
Bossuet  was  bishop  of  Condom. 

CO.MDOMOIS,  k6N“'do'mwd/,  a former  district  of  France,  in 
the  old  province  of  Gascony.  Its  capital  was  Condom,  now 
comprised  in  the  departments  of  Gers,  Landes  and  Lot-et- 
Garonne. 

CONDOR,  an  island  of  the  Chinese  Sea.  See  Poolo-Condor. 

CON'DOVER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

CONDRIEU,  kd>N«'dre-uh',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Rhone,  21  miles  S.  of  Lyons,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3200,  who  manufacture  silk  fabrics,  and  trade 
in  corn  and  in  superior  white  wines. 

CON ECOCHE AGUE  (kon'e-ko-cheeg')  CREEK  rises  in  the 
S.  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  flowing  through  Maryland, 
falls  into  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport. 

CONECUH,  ko-nee'ka,  a small  river  of  Alabama,  rises  in 
Pike  co.,  and  flowing  S.W.  into  Florida,  unites  with  the 
Escambia,  a few  miles  from  the  boundary  of  the  two  states. 

CONECUH,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  .\labama,  bordering 
on  Florida,  has  an  area  of  1430  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
by  Conecuh  River,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  also 
drained  by  Sepulga  River.  The  surface  is  uneven,  the  soil 
is  .sandy,  and  mostly  unproductive.  Cotton  and  Indian 
corn  are  cultivated.  Large  quantities  of  pine  lumber  are 
procured  from  the  forests,  and  conveyed  down  the  Conecuh 
River  in  small  boats  or  rafts.  A cavern  of  considerable  size 
has  been  found  in  the  E.  part  of  the  county,  near  Brooklyn. 
Organized  about  the  year  1822.  Capital.  Sparta.  P.  11,311, 
of  whom  6429  were  free,  and  4882  slaves. 

CON'EDOGWINHT,  a creek  which  rises  in  the  S.  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  flows  into  the  Susquehanna,  nearly  op- 
posite Harrisburg. 

CONEGLIANO.  ko-nAl-y3/no,  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 
government  of  Venice,  15  miles  N.  of  Treviso.  Pop.  6459. 
It  is  enclosed  by  an  ancient  wall,  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
cathedral  and  a citadel.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  silk  fabrics.  It  was  created  a duchy  by  Napoleon  for 
Marechal  Moncey. 

CONEJERA,  ko-ni-HcVri,  a small  uninhabited  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  forming  the  highest  of  the  Cabrera 
group,  about  6 miles  from  Cape  Salinas,  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Ivi9a.  It  takes  its  name,  Conejera,  (a  “ rabbit  warren,”) 
from  the  number  of  rabbits  which  swarm  upon  it. 

CONEMAUGH,  kbn^e-maw,  a river  of  Penn.slvania,  rises  in 
Cambria  co.,  and  flowing  nearly  W.,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Indiana  and  Westmoreland  counties,  until  it  unites 
with  the  Loyalhanna,  near  Saltzburg.  The  stream  thus 
formed  is  called  the  Kiskiminetas  River.  The  Pennsylvania 
Canal  follows  the  course  of  this  stream. 

CONEMAUGH,  a township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop,  60.59. 

CONEMAUGH,  a borough  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  170  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop. 
in  1850.  8.54. 

CONEMAUGH,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
Pop.  2293. 

CONEMAUGH,  a township  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1105. 

CONEMAUGH  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland 
CO.,  Pennsvlvania. 

CON' EQ'UENES'SING  CREEK,  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
rises  in  Butler  co.,  and  unites  with  the  Slippery  Rock 
Creek,  in  Mercer  county’. 

CON'ESTO'GA,  a creek  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
flows  into  the  Susquehanna,  about  12  miles  below  Colum- 
bia. Boats  ascend  it  to  Lancaster  City. 

CONESTOGA,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.IV. 
part  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  Susque- 
hanna River,  and  bounded  by  Conestoga  and  Pequea 
creeks,  about  36  miles  S.E,  of  Ilan  isbnrg.  Pop.  3167. 


CONE'SUS,  a post-village  and  township  ol  Livingston  co. 
New  York,  bordering  on  Conesus  and  Hemlock  Ijakes,  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Geneseo.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Buffalo  and 
Corning  Railroad.  Pop.  1443. 

CGNKSUS  LAKE,  of  New  York,  in  the  central  part  of 
Livingston  co..  is  8 miles  in  length,  and  from  three-quarters 
of  a mile  to  1 mile  in  breadth.  Its  outlet  joins  the  Genesee 
River. 

CONESVILLE,  konz'vil,  a post-village  and  township  cf 
Schoharie  co..  New  York,  about  40  miles  S.W.  of  Albany. 
Pop.  1478. 

CONESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio. 

CON  EW  .AGO,  kon-c-wi'go,  a creek  in  the  S.  part  of  Per  n- 
sylvania,  rises  in  Adams  co.,  flows  through  York  co.,  ai'd 
enters  tlie  Susquehanna,  a little  below  York  Haven.  I '.s 
general  course  is  N.E.  The  Little Conewago  enters  themato 
stream,  about  3 miles  from  its  mouth. 

CON  EWAGO,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  670. 

CONEWAGO,  a township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop.  816. 

CONEWAGO,  a township  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop.  1277. 

CONEWAN'GO.  a post-village  aiid  township  of  Cattarau- 
gus CO.,  New  Yoi  k,  45  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Buffalo,  drained  by 
Conewango  Creek.  Pop.  13.59. 

CONEWANGO,  a township  of  Warren  to.,  Pennsylvania. 
Total  pop.  2811 . 

CONEWANGO  CREEK  rises  in  the  W.  part  of  New  York, 
and  enters  the  Alleghany  River  at  W'arren  Court-House,  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  outlet  of  Chau- 
tauque  Lake. 

CONEWIN^GO,  a little  village  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland,  on 
a ci-eek  of  the  same  name,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 

COONEY  ISLAND,  (anc.  Inixhmulclnghy.)  an  island  of  Ire- 
land. in  Sligo  Bay,  I5  miles  long,  and  half  a mile  average 
breadth. 

CONEY  ISLAND,  an  island  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Long  Island,  New  York.  11  miles  S.  of  New  York  City. 
Length,  14  miles;  breadth,  about  half  a mile.  It  contains 
three  large  hotels,  and  is  resorted  to  by  multitudes  during 
the  summer  for  sea-bathing. 

CONFEDERA'TION  OF  THE  RHINE,  a confederation 
formed  by  the  secondary  states  of  Germany,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Napoleon,  in  1806.  It  comprised  34  states,  viz.  the 
4 kingdom.s  of  Bavaria.  Saxony,  Westphalia,  WUrtemberg, 
and  the  duchies  or  principalities  of  Frankfort,  Berg  and 
Cleves,  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  Wurzburg.  Nassau-Usingen,  Nas- 
sau-lVeilburg,  Hohenzollern-llechiugeu,  Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen,  Isenburg-Birkstein.  Liechtenstein.  Leyen,  Saxe- 
Weimar,  Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Hildburghau- 
sen,  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  Anhalt-Des.sau.  Anhalt-Bern- 
burg,  Anhalt-Cothen,  Lippe-Detmold.  Lippe-Schaumburg, 
Meckleuburg-Schwerin,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Reuss-Greitz, 
Reus.s-Schleitz.Reuss-Ebersdorf.  Reuss-Lobensteln,  Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  and  Wal- 
deck.  At  the  tall  of  the  French  Empire,  the  states  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  combined  with  the  other  states 
of  Germany  to  form  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

CONFIENZA,  kon-fe-^n'zd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  Piedmont.  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Novara.  Pop.  1539. 

CONFLANS,  kiNG'flftxo',  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in 
Upper  Savoy,  at  the  influx  of  the  Arley  into  the  Is^re,  24 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Chambery.  Pop.  1335.  Its  fortifications  were 
mostly  destroyed  by  the  French  under  Francis  I.  Near  it 
are  royal  smelting-works  for  silver  ore.  raised  in  its  vicinity. 

CONFLANS,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe, 
26  miles  E.  of  Le  Mans.  Pop.  1220.  Several  communes  in 
the  central  and  E.  departments  of  France  have  this  name. 

CONFLANS  SAINTE  HONOR INE,  k()N='fl8N=/ .s^nt-o'no'- 
reen/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  near  the  influx  of  the  Oise,  and 
on  the  Paris  and  Havre  Railway,  14  miles  N.5V.  of  Paris. 
Pop.  1520. 

CONFLENTI,  kon-fl§n'tee,  a market-town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  7 miles  N.  of  Nicastro.  Pop.  2000 

CONFLUENTES.  See  Coblextz. 

CONFOLENS  or  CONFOLENT,  k6N«'fo'l8NGf,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Charente,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vienne,  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  35  mites  N.E.  of  Angou- 
leme.  Pop.  2289.  It  has  a commercial  college,  a trade  in 
timber,  cattle,  and  corn,  and  large  monthly  fairs. 

CONG,  a small  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught, 
CO.  of  Mayo,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Headford.  Pop.  of  town, 
364.  It  has  a good  church,  and  curious  remains  of  an  abbey 
of  the  seventh  century. 

CONGAREE.  kong'ga-resV,  a river  of  South  Carolina, 
formed  by  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,  which  unite  at  Co- 
lumbia, near  the  middle  of  the  state.  After  a S.E.  course 
of  about  50  miles,  it  unites  with  the  Wateree  to  fcrm  the 
Santee.  Steamboats  ascend  this  river  to  Columbia. 

CONGAREE  CREEK,  of  Lexington  district,  South  Caro 
lina,  flows  into  the  Congaree  River,  a few  miles  below 
Columbia. 
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CONfGERSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

CONGGIA5I,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  21  miles 
E.S  E.  of  the  castle  of  Rising.  The  antiquary  Spelman  was 
born  here  in  1594. 

nONGLETON,  kong'gT-ton,  a municipal  borough,  to  s'n, 
ana  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  in  the  deep  valley 
of  the  Dane,  near  the  Maaclesfield  Canal,  71  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Macclesfield.  Pop.  of  borough,  in  1851,  10,520.  Principal 
buildings,  the  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  and  other  chapels, 
town-hall  and  jail,  market-house  and  assembly  rooms.  It 
has  a grammar  school,  some  cotton  spinning  factories,  and 
manufactories  of  ribbons  and  other  silk  fabrics,  which  em- 
ploy most  of  its  population. 

CONGO,  kong'go,  or  ZAIRE,  zi-ee'rA.alarge  river  in  South- 
western Africa,  having  its  embouchure  in  the  South  At- 
lantic, in  lat.  6°  S.;  Ion.  12°  40'  E.  Of  its  origin  and  affluents 
hardly  any  thing  is  known ; but,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  the  natives,  it  issues  from  an  extensive  marsh,  about  lat. 
2°  15'  N..  Ion.  17°  30'  E.;  although  McQueen  is  disposed  to 
think  that  its  sources  lie  considerably  farther  N.  At  its 
mouth  it  is  10  miles  wide ; a little  higher  up  it  diminishes 
to  7 : and  at  140  miles  from  the  sea,  narrows  commence  and 
continue  for  40  miles,  through  which  space  the  river  is  not 
generally  more  than  from  300  to  500  yards  wide,  and  mostly 
confined  between  lofty  rugged  rocks,  where  tremendous 
falls  and  cataracts  occur ; and  below,  where  it  begins  to  ex- 
pand, are  fearful  whirlpools.  Above  the  narrows,  for  about 
100  miles,  the  river  again  expands  to  a breadth  of  2,  3,  and 
even  more  than  4 miles,  flowing  with  a current  of  2 or  3 
miles  an  hour.  Immediately  off  its  mouth.  Captain  Tuckey 
found  no  bottom  with  150  fathoms  of  line,  the  velocity  of 
the  stream  varying  from  2^  to  5 knots  an  hour.  'Thirteen 
miles  from  the  entrance  the  water  is  perfectly  fresh,  of  a 
dingy  red  color;  it  ferments  in  a few  days,  and  remains  for 
some  time  in  a highly  putrescent  state,  discoloring  silver 
greatly,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  perfectly  clear  and  color- 
less. and  deposits  no  sediment.  The  rise  of  the  Congo,  at 
its  highest  flood,  is,  toward  its  mouth,  12  feet,  and  every 
third  and  fourth  year  it  is  said  to  rise  to  a greater  height 
than  it  does  in  the  intermediate  years.  'The  banks  on  either 
side  are  low  and  swampy,  principally  covered  with  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  mangroves — one  a low  bush,  the  other  a 
stately  tree;  there  are  also  many  kinds  of  palms,  two  of 
which  bear  fruit,  one  of  them  poi.sonous. 

CONGO,  an  extensive  but  little  known  country  of  Western 
Africa,  in  South  Guinea.  It  was  formerly  understood  to 
comprise  all  the  countries  between  the  equator  and  lat.  18° 
S.,  and  is  now  divided  into  4 principal  parts,  viz.  Loango, 
Congo  proper,  Angola,  and  Benguela.  Congo  proper  is  separ 
rated  from  Loango  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire,  S. 
from  Angola  by  the  Danda,  and  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  E.  by  the  countries  of  the  interior.  Capital.  Banza, 
called  by  the  Portugue.se  Sao  Salvador.  'The  government  is 
despotic.  'The  Portuguese,  who  discovered  Congo  in  1486, 
long  held  it  in  vassalage,  chiefly  through  their  missionaries, 
but  their  authority  is  merely  nominal. 

CONGONIIAS-DE-SABARA,  ARRATAL  DE  aR-nl-aP  di 
kon-gAiPyds-di-sd-bii-ri,'  an  irregularly  built  mining  village 
of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas-Geraes.  about  lat.  19°  50'  S.,  Ion. 
21°  W.,  near  the  mine  of  Marro  Velho,  wrought  by  a British 
company,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  those  connected  with 
the  mining  operations.  Pop.  2000. 

CONGONHAS-DO-CAMPO,  kon-g6iPyd.s-do-kdmtpo,  a town 
and  parish  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas-Geraes,  on  a river 
of  same  name,  about  16  miles  W.  of  Queluz.  A college 
established  here  enjoys  a high  reputation,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  mines  of  iron,  employing  5 furnaces.  Pop.  3000. 

CON'GOON/,  a maritime  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Ears, 
with  a port  nn  the  N.  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  115  miles 
S.E.  of  Bushire.  Pop.  6000. 

CONGREIIOY,  kon-gra-hotee,  a river  of  Central  America, 
in  Guatemala,  province  of  Honduras,  flowing  N.,  and  falling 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  about  55  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Truxillo. 
A few  miles  above  its  embouchure  is  a singular  peak  of  same 
name,  7500  feet  high. 

CONGRESBURY,  kong'gherz-ber-e,  a village  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  *2  miles  S.  of  the  Clevedon  Sta- 
tion of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Pop.  1380. 

CON'GRESS,  a township  in  Morrow  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1563, 

CONGHESS,  a post-village  and  towmship  forming  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio,  85  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of 
Columbus.  Pop.  2265. 

, CONHOC'TON,  a river,  rises  near  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Steuben  co.,  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  New  York,  and  running 
in  a S.E.  course,  unites  with  the  'Tioga,  to  form  the  Che- 
mung River. 

CONHOC'TON,  a township  of  Steuben  co.,  New  York. 
Pop.  2.-.35. 

CONI,  ko'nee,  or  CDNEO,  koo-mV'o,  a town  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  the  State  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Coni,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  confltience  of  the 
Stura  and  Gezzo,  48  miles  S.W.  of  'Turin.  Pop.  exclusive 
of  garrison,  12,797.  It  was  a strong  fortress  previously  to 
1800,  when  it  was  dismantled  by  the  Frem  h after  the  bat- 
tle of  Marengo.  It  is  still  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  some 
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handsome  streets,  a cathedral,  and  several  other  churches 
numerous  nunneries,  a fine  towui-hall,  a royal  college,  bosju- 
tal,  orphan  asylum,  work-house,  theatre,  and  public  baths, 
with  manufactures  of  silk  and  other  fabrics,  and  a consider- 
able trade  in  agricultural  produce,  it  being  an  entrepot  for 
the  commerce  between  North-Western  Italy  and  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Alps. 

CONIL,  ko-neeP,  a town  of  Spain,  22  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Cadiz.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  3 forts. 
Pop.  1542. 

CONIMBRIGA.  See  Coimbra. 

CONINBROUGH,  konfin-bruh,  a village  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding,  on  the  Don,  7 miles 
N.E.  of  Rotherham  Pop  1445.  It  contains  stately  ruins 
of  a castle  supposed  to  have  been  erected  at  the  Conquest, 
and  the  massive  keep  of  which  is  still  nearly  entire. 

CONHNGSBY  or  CUN/ESBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

CONHNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

CONING'TON-with-HUN'TS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Huntingdon. 

CONHSCLIFFE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

CONHSHOLM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CONHSTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

CON/ISTONE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

CONISTONE  WA'TER,  a fine  lake  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster, 4 miles  W.  of  Hawkshead.  It  is  6j  miles  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  by  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth,  and 
having  at  its  N.  extremity  the  rom.antic  Conistone  Fells,  in 
w'hich  are  slate  quarries  and  copper-mines.  'The  char  of 
Conistone  Water  are  esteemed  the  finest  in  England. 

CONITZ  or  KONI'TZ,  kofiiits.  a town  of  Western  Prussia, 
in  Marieuwerder,  on  the  Brahe.  Pop.  1203.  it  has  a gym- 
nasium and  manufactures  of  linens. 

CONJEVERAM,  kon'jev-er-am^  or  kon-j§v'er-am,  (anc. 
Gmclnpura,  “ the  golden  city,”)  a considerable  town  of  Bri- 
tish India,  on  the  river  Palaur,  in  the  presidency,  and  42 
miles  S.W.  of  Madras,  in  the  district  of  Chingleput,  in  which 
it  is  the  principal  military  station.  It  is  a collection  of  vil- 
lages interspersed  with  gardens,  and  it  has  two  remarkable 
temples,  many  other  pagodas  and  public  edifices,  and  some 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  other  fabrics.  'The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a hedge  of  the  American  aloe,  a plant  formerly 
much  used  in  India  as  a defence  against  sudden  incursions 
of  mounted  bandits.  'There  is  a school  here,  connected  with 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Madras  Mission,  (1851,)  attended 
by  309  pupils. 

CON KAIR  or  KONKAIR,  kon-k4re^  a town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Gundwana,  at  the  foot  of  a rocky  hill,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mahanuddy,  157  miles  S.E.  of  Nagpoor. 
It  is  surrounded  by  hills  inhabited  by  wild  Gond  moun- 
taineers. 

CON  KEY’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois 

CONK  I,  kon^kee,  a river  of  Hindostan,  rising  in  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Mergoo  Mountains,  and  forming  the 
boundary  between  Nepaul  and  the  territory  of  Sikkim,  and 
joins  the  Mahanada  20  miles  E.  of  Purneah,  after  a course 
of  about  150  miles. 

CONK'LIN,a  post-village  and  township  of  Broome  co..  New 
York,  intersected  by  Susquehanna  River  and  by  the  Erie 
Railroad,  about  5 miles  S.E.  of  Binghamton.  Pop.  1146. 

CONKLIN  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Broome  co..  New 
York,  110  miles  S.W.  of  Albany. 

CON  LIE,  k6xGTee',  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Sarthe,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Mans.  Pop.  1627. 

CON/NA,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  5 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Tallow-on-the-Bride.  It  has  ruins  of  a castle  burned  in 
1653.  Pop.  434. 

CONNASAU'GA,  a river  of  Georgia,  rises  in  Gilmer  co., 
near  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  flows  northward  to  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  the  state,  then  turns  southw^ard,  and  unites  with  the 
Coosawattee.  near  New  Echota,  to  form  the  Oostenaula. 

CONNAUGHT,  konfiiawt,  (Latin  Connaci'a,)  the  smallest 
of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W. 
by  the  Atlantic.  E.by  Ulster  and  Leinster,  and  S.E.  by  Mun- 
ster. Greatest  length,  from  S.  to  N.,  86  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  81  miles.  Area,  4,392,000  acres,  of  which  about 
2,000,000  ai-e  arable.  Pop.  911,917.  'The  W.  portion  is 
broken  up  into  numerons  peninsulas,  the  largest  of  which 
is  Connemara,  and  numerous  islands,  as  Achill,  Innisbegil, 
Clare,  Innisboffin.  Arranmore.  &c.  'The  numerous  bays  and 
sounds  afford  commodious  harbors.  'The  M'.  part  of  the  pi-o- 
viuce,  including  the  islands,  is  mountainous,  the  elevatit  n 
in  many  parts  amounting  to  2000  feet,  forming  highly  pic- 
turesque scenery.  'The  N.  and  S.  extremities  are  also  ele- 
vated, while  the  centre  forms  one  level  plain.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Bonnet,  Uncion,  Arrow.  Moy,  and  Clare,  the 
Shannon  forming  the  E.  boundary.  'The  chief  lakes  are  Lake 
Conn,  10  miles  in  length,  Corrib.  Mask,  and  Carra.  Granite* 
and  primary  rocks  form  the  northern  part,  commencing  at 
Galway  bay;  Silurian  strata  extend  W.  of  Eochs  Corrib  anc 
Mask, and  to  this  succeedsold  red  sandstone.  'Thecentreand 
eastern  parts  are  composed  of  limestone,  and  coal  is  found 
in  Lough  Allan  district.  'The  province  is  divided  into  lh« 
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counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway  on  the  W.,  and  Sligo,  Leitrim, 
aTid  Roscommon  on  the  E.  The  chief  towns  are  Galway. 
Roscommon,  Sligo,  Garrick,  Castlebar.  Tuam,  Ballinasloe, 
•ind  Athlone.  Connaught  was  formerly  a kingdom^  of  the 
Irish  heptarchy,  and  ruled  by  the  O’Connors;  and  in  1590 
was  divided  into  counties,  and  came  under  English  admi- 
nistration. 

CONNEAUT,  kon'ne-awt/,  a creek,  rises  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  passes  into  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  flows 
into  Lake  Erie  in  Ashtabula  county,  2 miles  from  the  village 
of  Conneaut. 

CONNEAUT,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2867. 

CONNEAUT,  a township  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
2118. 

CONNEAUT,  a flourishing  post-borough  and  township  of 
.A.shtabula  co.,  Ohio,  on  a creek  of  its  own  name,  and  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Erie  Railroad,  2 miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and 
226  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  is  the  easternmost  port  in 
Cuyahoga  district,  and  has  a good  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  Its  commerce  is  very  considerable,  it  being  the 
entrepot  for  the  landing  of  supplies  and  the  shipping  of 
produce  for  an  extensive  and  fertile  agricultural  region, 
not  only  of  the  adjacent  country  in  Ohio,  but  also  of  an  im- 
portant section  of  Pennsylvania.  A light-house  has  been 
erected  here,  and  a number  of  vessels  are  owned  in  the  town. 
The  borough  contains  a bank,  5 churches,  a newspaper  office, 
and  an  academy.  Pop.  about  1.500.  Conneaut  is  memorable 
as  the  landing-place  of  the  party  which  made  the  first  set- 
tlement of  Northern  Ohio,  in  1796;  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  Plymouth  of  the  Western  Reserve.  The  settlers  were 
natives  of  New  England.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1952. 

CONNEAUT'VILLE,  a post-borough  of  Spring  town- 
ship, Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  l^rie  Kxtension 
Canal,  105  miles  N.N.W.  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  the  most 
important  town  in  the  county,  except  Meadville  the  capi- 
tal, and  has  considerable  trade.  It  contains  a national 
bank,  and  several  churches.  Population,  in  1860,  about 
1000. 

CONNECTICUT,  kon-net/e-k&t,  the  largest  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  beautiful  river  in  New  England,  rises  in  the  high- 
lands. between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  aud  flowing  in 
a S.S.W.  direction,  divides  Vermont  from  New  Hampshire, 
passes  through  the  we.stern  part  of  Massachusetts  and  cen- 
tre of  Connecticut,  as  far  as  Middletown,  where  it  inflects  to 
the  S.E.,  discharging  its  waters  into  Long  Island  Sound  at 
Saybrook,  in  lat.  41°  16'  15"  N.,  Ion.  72°  21'  W.  Its  source, 
1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a few  miles  N.  of  Con- 
necticut Lake,  through  which  it  passes.  One  of  its  branches 
forms  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  East  and  New 
Hampshire,  to  the  45th  parallel  of  N.  latitude.  The  entire 
length  of  the  river  is  rather  more  than  400  miles.  Its 
breadth  at  the  northern  boundary  of  Vermont  is  150  feet; 
60  miles  below,  .390  feet:  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
it  varies  from  450  to  1050  feet.  The  volume  of  the  Connecti- 
cut is  increased  by  a large  number  of  affluent  streams,  the 
principal  of  which,  on  the  W.,  are  the  Passumpsic,  flowing 
into  it  at  the  foot  of  Fifteen  Mile  Falls;  the  White  River, 
joining  it  at  Hanover;  the  Deerfield  aud  Westfield  Rivers  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Farmington  in  Connecticut.  Those 
most  prominent  on  the  E.  are  the  Ammonoosuck  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  Miller’s  and  Chicopee  Rivers  in  Massachu- 
setts. Numerous  bridges  have  been  thrown  across  this 
stream;  the  one  farthest  down  is  at  Hartford,  50  miles  from 
its  mouth.  To  this  place  it  is  navigable  f )r  vessels  of  8 feet 
draught,  and  to  Middletown  for  those  drawing  10  feet  of 
water.  By  the  aid  of  canals  around  the  falls,  boats  of  8 or 
10  tons  burden  are  enabled  to  ascend  as  far  as  Newbury,  at 
the  mouth  of  Wells  River,  in  Vermont,  a distance  of  270 
miles  from  Long  Island  Sound.  The  Connecticut  Valley, 
measuring  in  a straight  line,  is  about  .300  miles  long,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  about  4o  miles.  It  is  no  less  celebrated  for 
the  fertility  of  its  soil  than  for  the  variety  of  its  enchanting 
scenery.  Some  portions  are  diversified  with  magnificent 
mountains  and  beautiful  lakes;  others  consist  of  broad 
tracts  of  alluvion,  skirting  the  stream.  The  latter  aye  an- 
nually overflowed  in  the  spring,  and  not  unfrequently  at 
other  seasons,  being  thereby  rendered  extremely  productive. 
Shad  of  a superior  quality  are  taken  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Connecticut;  but  the  salmon,  with  which  it  formerly 
abounded,  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  Indians  called 
this  river  Quonektacut.  signifying  “long  river,”  or,  as  some 
render  it,  “ without  end.” 

CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  original  states  of  the  Ameri- 
.aji  Confederacy,  and  the  most  S.W.  of  the  New  England 
States,  is  bounded  N.  by  Massachusetts,  E.  by  Rhode  Island, 
S.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  W.  by  New  York.  It  lies  be- 
tween 41°  and  42°  3'  N.  lat.,  and  71°  55'  a nd  73°  50'  W.  Ion. ; 
being  about  93  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  68  miles 
n its  greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  S. ; including  an  area  of 
ibout  4674  square  miles,  or  2,991,360  acres,  of  which  1,830,807. 
vere  improved  in  1860. 

Face  of  the  Country. — Much  of  the  surface  of  Connecticut 
is  hilly  and  rugged,  being  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  low 
mountains,  or  perhaps  more  properly,  high  hills.  The  Green 
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Mountains,  entering  the  N.W.  portion  of  this  state  from 
Massachusetts,  extend  in  a succession  of  detached  eminence* 
through  the  W.  part  of  Connecticut.  Another  range,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  .state,  intervenes  between  the  Green  Moun- 
tains and  the  Talcet  or  Greenwoods  Range,  which  cross  the 
state  from  its  northern  boundary  to  near  New  Haven.  Far- 
ther E.  are  the  Middletown  Mountains,  extending  parallel 
to  the  last-named  ridge,  between  Hartford  and  a point  E.  ol 
New  Haven.  Crossing  the  Connecticut  River,  we  come  upon 
a ridge  that  appears  to  be  a continuation  of  the  White  .Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire.  TheGreen  Mountain  Ranges,  and 
the  mountains  E.  of  the  Connecticut,  are  primitive  or  gra- 
nitic; while  the  other  ranges,  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut, are  composed  of  trap  rock,  more  precipitous  on  the 
western  than  on  the  ea.stern  declivity.  There  are,  between 
these  ranges,  valleys  and  plains  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
and,  those  on  the  river  intervals  particularly,  of  great  agri- 
cultural capabilities.  The  channel  of  the  Connecticut,  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  cut  through  a primitive  form- 
ation. The  trap  rocks  generally  rest  on  a base  of  sand- 
stone. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Frankfort 
of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  for  the  following  summary 
“ The  State  of  Connecticut  may  be  geologically  divided  into 
two  large  fields,  the  first  of  w’hich  is  composed  of  the  un- 
stratified a«d  metamorphic  rocks,  and  the  other  of  those 
secondary  strata  which,  under  the  name  of  ‘freestone,’  are 
so  extensively  quarried  in  different  parts  of  the  state  for 
building  purposes,  aud  constitute  the  ne.w  red  sandstone  of 
Lyell.  The  best  place  to  study  this  peculiar  formation  is 
near  Portland,  in  Middlesex  county.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
new  Red  Sandstone,  are  to  be  found,  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  state,  large  dykes  of  trap,  which  protrude  and  traverse  it, 
as,  for  example,  at  Meriden.  This  gives  Connecticut  a great 
analogy  to  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region  in  which  large 
veins  of  native  copper,  une(iualled  as  yet  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  are  found  nearly  always  at  the  junction  of  these 
trapdykes  with  the  red  sandstone.  From  this  fact  we  migh* 
expect  that  in  Connecticut,  also  similar  deposits  of  copper 
would  exist.  In  several  instances,  indeed,  vestiges  of  the 
pre.senceof  such  have  been  found;  as  for  example,  near  New 
Ilaven,  where  a large  mass  of  native  copper  was  discovered; 
and  also  near  Meriden  where  ancient  excavations  made  in 
search  of  copper,  may  be  seen.  The  state  is  very  rich  in 
mining  resources,  as  veins  of  the  different  metals  have  been 
discovered,  and  more  will  undoubtedly  be  found.  In  every 
part  of  the  world,  such  veins  are  chiefly  known  to  exist 
where  the  metamorphic  strata  are  in  junction  with  the  se- 
condary; and  the  mineral  veins  of  Connecticut  are  neai 
these  junctions,  of  which  a great  many  may  be  found 
throughout  the  state.  The  following  is  a brief  statement 
of  the  different  localities  in  which  valuable  minerals  are 
known  to  exist  in  veins  or  deposits.  Gold  has  been  found 
in  small  quantities  in  Middle  Haddam,  Middlesex  county  ; 
silver,  in  the  argentiferous  lead  ore  of  the  iMiddletown 
mines,  now  extensively  worked.  One  of  the  richest  copper 
mines  in  the  United  States  has  been  worked  in  Bristol, 
Hartford  county,  for  ten  years.  The  ores  found  here  are 
chiefly  sulphurets.  Copper  deposits  also  exist  near  Litch- 
field, Simsbury,  Plymouth.  Granby,  Farmington  and  Mid- 
dletown. Lead  occurs,  as  galena,  at  the  mines  near  Mid- 
dletown ; also  near  tVilton  and  Brookfield,  aud  near  Monroe, 
Fairfield  county.  Iron  is  mined  at  Salisbury,  where  large 
furnaces  are  supplied  with  ‘brown  hematite,’  the  ore  chiefly 
found  at  the  mines.  Roxbury  furnishes  an  excellent  ore, 
from  which  the  very  best  of  steel  could  be  manufactured,  if 
the  large  depo.sits  of  pure  spathic  iron,  known  to  exist  there, 
should  be  worked.  Bismuth  is  found  at  different  places  in 
the  town  of  Moni’oe.  The  only  vein  containing  these  valu- 
able metals,  (cobalt  and  nickel.)  in  abundance  in  the  United 
States,  is  in  the  town  of  Chatham,  where  at  pre.sent  exten- 
sive mining  operations  for  their  extraction  ai'e  carried  on.” 

The  mines  of  Cheshire  deserve  mention  al.so.  As  here 
“ sulph.ate  of  baryta”  or  heavy  spar  occurs  in  large  veins 
which  are  explored  by  mining  operations.  The  u.se  of  this 
mineral  is  the  same  as  that  of  white  lead,  with  which  it  is 
often  mixed  when  used  for  painting.  The  different  granite 
quarries  in  the  state,  furnish  a variety  of  fine  granite  for 
building  purposes,  those  of  Haddam,  Middle  Haddam  and 
Middletown,  are  actively  worked.  Marble  and  verd-ajitique 
of  a very  beautiful  kind  are  found  near  Milford,  where  a 
quarry  has  been  opened.  The  “ Feld.spar  Quarry”  of  Mid- 
dletown, furnishes  the  manufiicturers  of  china-ware  in  this 
country  with  a pure  spar,  and  many  tons  of  it  have  been 
shipped  to  England,  where  the  mineral  has  been  pronounced 
very  good  by  eminent  authority.  Connecticut  is  furthei 
celebrated  for  several  other  minerals  found  there,  such 
as  the  Chry.soberyl  of  Haddam,  the  precious  Beryl  of  Had- 
dam-Neck,  and  the  Columbite,  (a  very  rare  mineral,)  found 
near  Middletown,  Ac.  Ac. 

Rivers,  Bays,  cf:c. — Long  Island  Sound  washes  the  entire 
southern  boundary  of  the  state.  New  Haven  Bay  is  the 
largest  bay  opening  into  the  sound,  though  there  are  a n um- 
ber of  .small  ones.  The  Connecticut  River,  entering  the 
state  from  Massachusetts,  traverses  its  whole  extent  from  N. 
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tc  8.,  a t1  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  This 
tner  is  navigahle  50  miles  for  vessels  drawing  8 feet  water. 
The  Ilon.satonic  crosses  the  western  part  of  the  state,  first  in 
a S.W.  and  then  in  a S.K.  direction,  and  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  12  miles.  The  Thames,  in  connection  with  its 
main  branch,  the  Quinebaug.  traverses  the  E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  is  navigable  14  miles  to  Norwich.  New  London, 
on  this  I’iver,  has  an  excellent  harbor.  These  rivers  all 
empty  into  Long  Island  Sound.  The  Farmington  River 
enters  the  Connecticut  from  the  W.  above  Hartford.  The 
Shetueket.  on  the  E.,  unites  with  the  Quinebaug  to  form 
fhe  New  Thames.  The  smaller  rivers  and  streams  abound 
in  falls  and  rapids,  which  afford  valuable  water-power. 

liijeds  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — Though  Connecticut  has 
no  high  mountains,  or  aiiy  scenery  reaching  the  sublime, 
she  has  much  that  is  highly  picturesque  in  various  parts. 
The  shores  of  the  Connecticut  River  are  often  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous; sometimes  with  rugged  cliffs  on  one  side,  while  the 
other  spieads  into  beautiful  meadows,  terminated  by  hills 
or  mountains  at  no  great  distance.  Romantic  hills  and  low 
mountains  diversify  the  whole  of  that  part  W.  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  and  some  of  the  eastern  portion.  “ At  Rocky 
Hill,  near  Hartford.”  says  Goodrich,  “in  a quarry  of  build- 
ing stone,  the  junction  of  sandstone  and  t.rap  is  conspicu- 
ously exhibited.  Most  of  the  ridges  are  parallel,  and  their 
western  parts  generally  precipitous,  so  that  in  many  places 
the  country  seems  divided  by  stupendous  walls.  Immense 
mas.ses  of  ruius  are  collected  at  their  feet.  These  consist 
sometimes  of  entire  cliffs  and  pillars  of  many  tons  weight, 
which  are  thrown  off  by  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  gullies, 
and  often  fall  with  a mighty  concussion  into  the  valleys.  On 
the  opposite  side,  there  is  generally  a gradual  slope,  covered 
with  trees.”  “ In  -Meriden,”  (we  (luote  the  same  author,)  “ is 
a natural  ice-house,  in  a nari’ow  defile,  between  ridges  of 
greenstone.  The  defile  is  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  the 
rocks  wdiich  have  fallen  from  the  ridges,  and  form  a series 
of  cavities  overgrown  with  trees,  and  strewn  with  thick  beds 
of  leaves.  The  ice  is  formed  in  the  cavities  of  these  rocks, 
and  remains  the  whole  year.  A portion  of  it  melts  during 
summer,  causing  a stream  of  cold  water  perpetually  to  flow 
from  the  spot.  The  space  between  the  mountains  is  called 
Cat  Hollow,  and  presents  the  most  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery  in  the  state.”  Jlount  Tom,  near  Litchfield  is  700 
feet  high,  and  Bald  Mountain,  near  the  Massachusetts  line, 
is  the  highest  elevation  in  the  state  W.  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  The  chalybeate  springs  of  Stafford,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bald  Mountain,  are  the  most  noted  in  the  state. 
There  is  a waterfall  near  Norwich  that  Bartlett  has  thought 
worthy  of  a place  in  his  Views  of  American  Scenery.  Sa- 
chem’s Head,  Saybrook,  and  Guilford,  on  Long  Island,  are 
places  of  resort  in  the  bathing  season. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions. — The  climate  of  Connecti- 
cut, like  that  of  New  England  in  general,  is  .severe  in  win- 
ter, though  vegetation,  owing  to  its  somewhat  more  south- 
ern latitude,  commences  a little  earlier  in  the  spring  than 
in  the  other  Eastern  States.  It  is  liable,  in  IMarch  and 
April,  to  chilling  N.E.  winds  from  the  ocean,  but  the  same 
proximity  to  the  sea  mitigates  the  heats  of  summer,  and 
renders  the  nights  pleasant.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Connecticut,  Quinipiac,  Housatonic,  and  other  streams,  is 
generally  very  fertile,  especially  that  of  the  first  named  river. 
The  N.W.  and  E.  parts  of  the  state  are  best  adapted  to  graz- 
ing. but  the  \V.  has  many  fertile  districts  suited  to  raising 
grain.  Wherever  the  soil  admits  of  it,  it  is  skilfully  tilled, 
and  is  generally  made  to  produce  the  most  it  is  capable  of 
with  our  present  system  of  culture.  Connecticut  yields  most 
abundantly  butter  and  cheese,  live  stock,  Indian  corn,  oats, 
rye.  market  products,  tobacco,  wool,  and  Irish  potatoes ; she 
also  produces  wheat,  peas,  beans,  barley,  buckwheat,  hay, 
grass-seeds,  and  beeswax  and  honey  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, and  some  sweet  potatoes,  wine,  hops,  flax,  silk,  and 
maple  sugar.  In  1860  there  were  in  the  state  1,830,807 
acres  of  improved  land  (673,457  being  unimj)roved),  )>roclu- 
cing  52,401  bushels  of  wheat;  618,702  of  rye;  2,059.835  of 
Indian  corn;  1,522,218  of  oats;  1,833,148  of  Irish  potatoes; 
25,864  of  peas  and  beans;  20,813  of  barley;  2710  of  sweet 
potatoes;  309,107  of  buckwheat;  26,ti95  of  grass  seeds; 
6,000.133  pounds  of  tobacco;  335,896  of  wool;  7,620,912  of 
butter;  3.898,411  of  cheese;  44,259  of  maple  sugar;  62,730  of 
honey;  562,425  tons  of  hay;  live  stock  valued  at  $11,311,079 ; 
orchard  products  $508,848;  market  products  $337,025,  and 
slaughtered  animals  $.3,181,992, 

M inufuclures. — Though  its  wares  are  generally  fabricated 
hi  small  quantities  by  individuals  with  trifling  cjipital,  yet 
the  aggregate  amount  is  gn'at.  placing  Connecticut  among 
the  fir.st  of  the  manufacturing  states  of  the  Union.  The 
wooden  clocks  of  this  state  note  the  lapse  of  time  to  the  re- 
motest settlers  of  our'.Vestern  States,  and  have  of  later  years 
Deen  exported  even  to  Europe.  M'ooden,  iron,  copper,  tin.  and 
brass  ware;  hats,  boots,  shoes, coaches,  combs,  axes,  buttons, 
saddlery,  paper,  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  apparatus, 
are  all  largely  manufactured  in  this  state.  Extensive  facto- 
ries of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  have  lately  sprung  into  exist- 
ence, and  the  following  figures  will  show  that  Connecticut 
does  her  full  proportion  in  the  production  of  these  important 
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articles.  She  is  nearly  equal  to  N ew  York  or  Pennsylvania 
in  the  absolute  amount  of  those  articles  produced,  and,  com- 
pared with  her  population,  greatly  superior,  while  she  ia 
only  inferior  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  relative  amount  of  iron 
jnannfactnred.  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were 
in  Connecticut  3019  manufacturing  establishments,  em- 
ploying 64,469  persons,  consuming  raw  material  worth 
$40,909,090,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $81,924,555 
annually,  total  amount  of  capital  invested  $45,590,430.  Of 
thesql29  were  cotton  factories,  amount  of  capital  invested 
$6,627,000,  value  of  annual  products  $8,911,3S7  ; 84  woollen 
factories,  capital  invested  $2,491,000,  annual  products 
$6,840,220 ; 212  boot  and  shoe  manufactories,  capital  invest- 
ed $513,400,  annual  products  $2,053,762;  194  saw-mills, 
capital  invested  $375,300,  annual  products  $572,731;  154 
carriage  factories,  capital  invested  $1,776,450,  annual  pro- 
ducts $4,171,804;  67  iron  works,  capital  invested  $1,476,200, 
annual  products  $1,795,-340;  132  flour  and  meal  establish- 
ments. capital  invested  $503,200,  annual  products  $1,720,659; 
75  establishments  for  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of 
leather,  amount  of  capital  invested  $498,900,  annual  pro 
ducts  $953,782;  20  ship  and  boat-yards,  capital  invested 
.$90,600,  annual  products  $215,900;  17  clock  manufactories, 
capital  invested  $505,000,  annual  products  $1,085,250 ; total 
value  of  homemade  manufactures  $48,954. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  com  merce  of  Connecticut  is  nearly 
all  carried  on  through  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
She  has,  however,  some  direct  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
and  an  active  coasting  trade.  Her  domestic  trade  consists 
principally  in  the  export  of  her  manufactures.  There  were 
33  arrivals  in  the  ports  of  Connecticut  from  the  whale  fishe- 
ries in  1853,  bearing  1914  barrels  of  sperm  and  65,130  of  whale 
oil,  and  2,042,240  poundsof  whalebone.  The  foreign  imporL 
for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30th,  1863,  amounted  to 
$603,848;  and  the  foreign  exports  to  $554,066;  the  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  which  entered  was  22,9.32,  and  the  tonnage  of 
those  which  cleared  17,151.  The  tonnage  of  the  several 
districts  of  the  state  amounted  to  110,033,  of  which  73,003 
tons  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  5720  in  the  wliale 
fishery,  and  4446  in  the  cod  fishery.  The  number  of  vessels 
built  during  the  year  was  18,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of 
which  was  4871.  Of  these  vessels,  7 were  steamers,  and  2 
brigs. 

Internal  Improvements. — Connecticut  is  threaded  in  all 
directions  by  railways,  connecting  her  principal  towns  with 
each  other,  and  with  New  York  and  Boston.  Lines  of  rail- 
way coast  Long  Island  Sound  from  New  York  to  Stoning- 
ton,  from  which  branches  diverge  to  the  N.  from  Bridgeport, 
New  Haven,  New  London,  Stonington,  and  smaller  places, 
uniting  the  towns  just  named  with  Albany,  Pittsfield,  Wiu- 
sted,  Tariffville,  Hartford,  Springfield,  Palmer,  IVorcester, 
Providence,  and  various  intermediate  points.  The  Provi- 
dence Hartford  and  Fishkill  Railway,  otherwise  called 
the  Boston  Hartford  and  Erie  Kailroad,  is  completed  from 
Providence  to  Waterbury,  on  the  Naugatuck  Railroad. 
Several  branch  railways  diverge  from  the  main  tracks  to 
Danbury,  Collinsville,  and  other  places.  According  to  the 
report  on  the  Eighth  Census,  this  state  had  in  1860,  603 
miles  of  railroad  comideted,  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  which  cost  $21,984,100.  There  were  other  lines 
of  railway  in  course  of  construction  or  projected,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  an  air-line  railroad  connecting 
Boston  with  New  York. 

Education. — This  state  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
attention  she  has  given  to  the  subject  of  popular  instruc- 
tion. She  had,  in  1852,  a school  fund  of  $2,049,482.  origin- 
ally derived  from  the  sale  of  certain  public  lands  in  Ohio, 
the  property  of  the  state.  Although  this  fund  has  distri- 
buted among  the  schools  of  the  .state  nearly  $4,000,000  since 
its  formation  in  1795,  it  has  nearly  doulded  its  principal. 
In  1852,  the  revenue  distributed  among  the  different  schools 
was  $143,693.  The  number  of  children  in  1852.  between 
4 and  16  years,  was  96,382.  The  Legislature  appropriated 
$10,000  in  1849  for  the  formation  of  a state  normal  school 
for  the  instruction  of  youths  intending  to  become  teachers, 
in  1850,  it  was  attended  by  154  pupils.  These  are  educated 
gratis,  but  the  number  at  one  time  in  the  institution  must 
not  exceed  220.  There  are  schools  connected  with  this  for 
exercising  the  pupils  in  the  practice  of  teaching,  which  had 
400  pupils  in  1851.  An  active  zeal  is  manife.sted  in  this 
state  for  improvement  in  the  modes  of  instruction,  and.  to 
promote  this  end,  societies  of  teachei’s  are  formed,  and  state 
and  county  conventions  held.  Yale  College,  the  most  nu- 
merously attended  of  any  college  in  the  United  States,  had 
457  stmlents  in  1«63  and  70,000  volumes  in  its  library.  In 
1860,  there  were  in  Connecticut  5 colleges,  with  903  students 
and  $100,2.39  income,  of  which  .$7  4,691  was  from  endowments; 
1805  public  schools,  having  82,530  pupils,  $374,954  income,  of 
which  $1 54.499  was  from  taxation,  $153,391  from  public  funds, 
and  $13,480  was  endowments;  197  academies  and  otner 
schools,  having  8749  pupils,  $273,281  income,  $1 3,480  of  which 
was  endowments,  $1438  from  taxalion,  and  .$1677  from  pnl>- 
lic  funds.  It  has  also  490  libraries,  of  which  194  are  pubdc, 
containing  231,332  volumes,  99  school,  183  Hunday-school,  4 
college,  and  10  church  libraries,  comprising 404,206  volumes 
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BiHigiou^  Dennminatmus. — Of 'the  802  churches  in  Con- 
urcticut  in  1860,  the  baptists  owned  115,  the  Congregatiou- 
ulists,  '281;  Episcopalians,  112;  Methodists,  188;  Presbyte- 
rians, 13;  Homan  Catliolics,  43,  Uni  versa  lists,  18.  The  rest 
belonged  to  the  Adventists,  Free  IViH  and  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tists, Christians,  Friends,  JeM'S,  Spiritualists,  and  Unitari- 
ans. This  will  give  an  average  of  1 church  to  every  570 
persons.  The  total  value  of  church  property  in  the  state  is 
$0,354,205. 

Periodicals. — In  1860,  there  were  iiublished  in  Connecti- 
cut 55  pei'iodicals,  of  which  14  were  issued  daily,  1 bi-weekly, 
37  weekly,  1 monthly,  and  2 quarterly.  Of  these,  45  were 
political,  3 religious,  and  5 literary.  The  circulation  of  the 
daily  papers  was  19,100,  and  of  the  weekly  papers  68,436. 
The  whole  number  of  copies  issued  annually  was  9,555,672. 

Public  Institutions. — Connecticut  has  manifested  the  same 
wise  and  benevolent  care  for  her  erring  and  unfortunate 
children  as  for  literary  instruction  to  the  virtuous,  healthy, 
and  sane.  An  act  was  passed  in  1851  for  the  establishment 
of  a State  Reform  School,  for  the  instruction  and  reforma- 
tion of  juvenile  offenders  under  16  years  of  age.  For  this 
purpose  the  state  appropriated  $10,000,  upon  the  condition 
that  a like  sum  should  be  contribute<i  by  individuals. 
Suitable  building  have  been  erected  and  the  institution 
has  gone  into  operation,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices, 
at  Meriden.  The  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hartford  receives 
a liberal  contribution  from  the  state.  Since  its  establishment 
in  1824,  it  has  received  4080  patients,  of  whom  1931  have 
recovered,  and  421  died;  March  31,  186.3,  there  were  231 
patients  in  the  institution.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at 
Hartford  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established  in 
the  United  States.  Appropriations  are  made  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  citizens  in  this  institution,  severally  by  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Of  the  200  pupils  of  the  institution  in  1853,  May  1,  37  were 
supported  by  the  State  of  .Maine,  15  by  New  Hampshire,  22 
by  Vermont,  74  by  Massachusetts,  6 by  Rhode  Island,  29 
by  Connecticut,  14  by  their  friends,  and  3 by  the  asylum. 
The  charge  for  tuition,  board,  &c.,  is  $100  per  annum,  an 
extra  charge  being  made  during  sickness.  The  State  Prison 
is  at  Wethersfield,  and  in  April  1,  1863,  confined  159  con- 
victs, 116  of  whom  were’ white  males,  15  white  females,  24 
colored  males,  and  3 colored  females.  The  income  for  the 
year  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  $961  50.  The  male  con- 
victs are  employed  in  manufacturing  shoes,  cabinet-ware, 
and  cutlery,  and  the  females  in  cooking,  washing,  mending, 
And  boot-binding.  There  is  a library  of  about  1000  volumes 
connected  with  the  institution  for*  the  benefit  of  the  pri- 
soners, who  are  also  instructed  in  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge. There  is  a Sunday-school  also  in  the  prison  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  in  Connecticut  42 
public  libraries,  with  38,609  volumes ; 111  school  and  Sun- 
da3*-school  libraries,  with  43,484  volumes;  8 college  libra- 
ries, with  82,600,  and  3 church  libraries,  with  625  vol- 
umes. 

Population. — The  population  of  Connecticut  is,  in  common 
with  the  other  New  England  States,  of  more  pure  English 
origin  than  most  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  though  of 
latter  times  an  influx  of  emigrants  from  foreign  countries 
has  commenced.  In  1790,  there  were  in  this  state  238.141  in- 
habitants; 251.002  in  1800;  262.042  in  1810;  275,202  in  1820; 
297,675  in  1830;  .309,978  in  1840;  370.792  in  1850;  and 
460,147  in  1860,  of  whom  451,-504  were  whites.  8627  colored, 
aud  16  Indians.  Population  to  the  .square  mile  98.  Reitresen- 
tative  population  460,147.  Of  the  popiilation  328,772  were 
born  in  the  state,  55,679  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  and 
80,696  in  foreign  countries,  of  whom  8875  were  born  in  Eng- 
land, 55,445  in  Ireland,  2546  in  Scotland,  176  in  Wales,  3145 
in  British  America,  8525  in  Germany,  549  in  France,  Jtnd  381 
in  other  foreign  countries.  Of  the  population  in  the  leading 
pursuits  30,612  were  farmers,  15,683  laborers,  12,831  ser- 
vants, 11,489  farm  laborers,  9352  factory  hands,  3892  shoe- 
makers, .3885  clerks,  3573  mariners,  3333  caiqtenters,  2758 
merchants,  2677  machinists,  2633  mechanics,  2600  teachers. 
2398  blacksmiths,  1859  weavers,  1817  painters,  1771  seam- 
stresses, 1577  joiners,  1410  manufacturers,  1273  masons, 
1253  students.  In  the  year  ending  June  Ist,  1860,  there 
occurred  6138  deaths,  or  13.5  in  every  thousand.  The  num- 
ber of  deaf  and  dumb  during  the  same  year  w'as  395  (see 
Introduction  to  the  volume  on  Population  of  the  Eighth 
Census,  p{).  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  &c..),  176  blind,  331  insane,  and  267 
idiotic.  'L'o  confine  one’s  attention  to  the  increase  of  the 
residents  of  the  state,  wmuld  give  a very  inaccurate  idea  of 
the  increase  of  the  enterprising  and  sturdy  sons  of  Connecti- 
cut. She  has  been  sending  forth  all  over  the  Union,  leading 
merchants,  statesmen,  and  lawyers,  who  have  not  only  as- 
sisted in  forming  new  states,  but  are  among  the  prominent 
men  who  direct  the  affairs  of  those  already  formed. 

Omnties. — Connecticut  i^  divided  into  8 counties,  viz.  Fair- 
field,  Hartford,  Litchfield,  Middlesex,  New  Haven,  New 
London.  Tolland,  and  Windham.  Capitals,  alternately  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven. 

Cities  and  Towns. — New'  Haven  is  the  largest  town  in  Con- 
necticut; population  in  1860,39,267.  The  other  most  im- 
portant towns  are  Hartford,  population  29,154;  Norwich 
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14,048;  Bridgeport  13,299;  New  London  10.115;  Waterbury 
10,004;  Norwalk  7-582;  Meriden  7426;  Danbury  7234;  Stam- 
ford 7185;  Greenwich  6522;  Stoniugton  5827. 

Government,  Finances,  cC-c. — The  governor  of  Connecticul 
is  elected  by  the  people  annually,  and  receives  $1100  per  .an- 
num; a lieutenant-governor,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
senate,  is  elected  in  a like  manner,  and  for  the  same  period, 
and  he  receives  $300  per  annum.  The  senate,  which  con- 
sists of  21  members,  and  the  house  of  representatives,  of  215 
members,  are  both  elected  annually  by  popular  vote.  Tire 
legislature  meets  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  May.  Con- 
necticut sends  four  members  to  the  national  house  of  repre- 
.sentatives,  and  is  entitled  to  six  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Any  white  male,  21  years  of  age, 
who  has  resided  in  the  town  (township)  where  he  wishes  to 
vote,  six  months  next  preceding  the  election,  or  four  months, 
if  previously  admitted  to  the  electoral  oath,  and  of  good 
moral  character,  is  a constitutional  voter.  The  judiciary 
consists — 1.  Of  a supreme  and  superior  court,  composed 
of  one  chief,  and  four  as.sociate  judges,  receiving  from  $1250 
to  $1300  per  annum.  One  term  of  the  superior  court  is  held 
triennally  in  each  county  by  a single  judge;  and  the  su- 
preme court,  comprised  of  five  judges,  meets  annually  in 
each  county.  The  judges  in  this  court  cannot  hold  their 
seats  after  the  .age  of  70.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
hold  the  circuits  of  the  superior  court,  one  judge  holding 
such  superior  court  quarterly  each  year.  2.  Of  county 
courts,  held  in  each  county  three  times  a year  by  one  judge, 
appointed  annually  by  the  legislature.  The  state  debt  in 
186-3,  was  $3,050,000 ; the  expenditures  for  the  j'ear  ending 
April  1,  1863,  amounted  to  $2,336,371,  and  the  valuation  of 
proi)erty  fur  purposes  of  taxation  was  $254,742,695  for  1862. 
In  April,  181^,  the  banks  of  this  state  had  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $21,849,148;  a circulation  of  $12,850,358,  and 
$1,466,857  in  specie. 

Ilistorij. — The  early  history  of  Connecticut  is  fraught 
with  adventure,  savage  forays,  and  abundance  of  incident 
for  the  novelist;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon 
such  themes,  and  we  enter  at  once  upon  a few  brief  facts. 
Though  the  Dutch  had  erected  a trading  house  at  Hartford 
as  early  as  1631,  the  English  colony  at  Windsor,  an  off-shoot 
of  the  Plymouth,  is  generally  considered  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  in  Connecticut.  Two  years  after.  Hartford 
was  founded  by  Engli.sh- emigrants,  Wethersfield  in  1636, 
and  New  Haven  in  1638.  In  16.37  the  settlers  in  Connecti- 
cut were  much  annoyed  by  the  Indians,  several  persons 
killed,  and  .animals  destroyed' at  Wethersfield  and  Saybrook. 
Shortly  after,  however,  the  savages  were  completely  sub- 
dued in  enagagements  at  Mystic  and  F.airfield,  aud  never 
more  gave  the  whites  of  this  state  serious  trouble.  Some 
difficulties  occurred  between  the  Dutch  of  New  York  and 
the  people  of  this  colony,  as  to  the  right  of  possession,  which 
was  terminated  by  a treaty  in  1650.  New  Il.aven  was  for 
several  years  a separate  colony : and  when  Charles  II.,  in 
1665,  granted  a charter  to  Connecticut,  she  refused  her  ad- 
hesion for  a time,  but  at  length  submitted,  and  the  Connec- 
ticut colonies  were  consolidated  into  one  government.  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  was  sent  over  by  King  James  II.,  in  1686, 
to  resume  the  charters  granted  to  the  colonies.  The  assem- 
bly w.as  in  session  on  his  arrival  at  Hartford,  and  while  the 
subject  was  \inder  consider.ation,  the  lights  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  and  the  charter  secretly  conveyed  away  and 
concealed  in  the  cavity  of  an  old  oak.  '1  his  tree,  called  the 
^‘•Charter  Oal',”  is  dead.  After  the  dejiosition  of  Andro-s, 
the  cli.arter  was  resumed,  and  continued  in  force  till  1818, 
when  the  present  constitution  was  adopted.  Connecticut 
early  took  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, and  throughout  the  entire  contest  sustained  an 
eminent  distinction  both  for  the  wisdom  of  her  statesmen 
and  the  bravery  of  her  soldiers. 

CONNECTICUT  FARMS,  or  UNION,  a village  of  Essex 
CO.,  New  .Tersey  6 miles  S.W.  of  Newark. 

CON'N  KLL.  a small  barony  of  Ireland,  on  the  Liffey. 

CONNELL,  GREAT,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co. 
of  Kildare. 

CONNELL,  OLD,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Kildare. 

CON'N  ELLS  VILLE,  a post-borough  and  tow'nship  of 
Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Youghi- 
ogheny  River,  and  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Counellsville  R.R., 
57  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pittsburg.  It  has  4 churches.  A bridge 
across  the  river  connects  it  with  New  Haven.  There  is  a 
paper-mill,  a large  woollen  factory,  and  several  iron  foun- 
dries in  the  vicinity.  (See  New  H.-vven.)  Pop.  996. 

CONNEMARA,  kSn'ne-mar'ra,  (i.  e.  “the  bays  of  the 
ocean,”)  a district  of  Ireland,  co.  of  G.alway,  occupying  its  W. 
portion,  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  from  15  to  20  miles 
in  breadth.  It  consists  chiefly  of  mountains  and  bogs,  in- 
terspersed with  many  small  lakes.  Its  coasts  are  indented 
with  innumerable  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea.  Pop.  62,564. 

CONNERN,  (Connern,)  kon'nern,  a walled  town  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Halle.  Pop.  2730.  Good 
building  stone  is  quarried  in  its  vicinity. 

CONtNERO’S  CREEK,  of  Pickens  district.  South  Carolina 
flows  into  the  Kiowee  about  8 miles  S,W.  of  Pendleton. 
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CON'NER’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri. 

CON'N  ERS  VILL  E,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Kentucky. 

CONNERSVILLE,  a flourishing  post- village  and  town- 
«hip,  capital  of  Fayette  co.,  Indiana,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  tlie  W.  hank  of  tlie  Whitewater  River,  5H  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Indianapolis.  It  is  noted  for  its  fine  public  buildings;  the 
court-house  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  in  In- 
diana. It  contains  7 churches,  1 bank,  2 newspaper  offices, 
a town-hall,  3 floiiring-mills,  and  1 large  woollen  factory. 
The  trade  is  facilitated  by  the  Whitewater  Valley  Canal, 
which  also  affords  water-power,  and  by  a railroad  which  ex- 
tends to  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Laid  out  in  1817.  Pop.  in  1850, 
1390;  in  1800,  2119. 

CONN,  LOUGH.  16h  konn,  a lake  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo, 
between  Castlebar  and  Ballina,  about  10  miles  in  length,  and 
2 or  3 miles  in  breadth.  Its  lower  extremity,  called  Lough 
Culleen,  is  separated  from  the  main  body  by  a narrow  chan- 
nel. spanned  by  a bridge  called  the  Pontoon. 

• CON^NOR,  a village,  parish,  and  episcopal  see  of  Ireland, 
in  Ulster,  co.  of  Antrim,  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Belfast.  Though 
once  important  as  a fortress,  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  con- 
seiiuence.  Pop.  of  the  village.  265. 

CONN’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana. 

CONN’S  CREEK,  a village  of  Camden  co.,  Missouri,  50 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

CONOCON  or  CONUCON,  SIERRA,  se-^R'ad ko-no-k6n' or 
ko-noo-k(\nt,  a mountain  range  of  British  Guiana,  extending 
for  30  miles  in  a N.E.  direction  from  parallel  3°  N.  Through 
it  the  Rupunoony  River  has  forced  a passage  of  about  390 
feet  wide.  Its  peaks  in  many  places  rise  to  an  abrupt 
height  of  from  2000  to  2-500  feet. 

CONOL'OWAY  creek  rises  in  Fulton  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
and  enters  the  Potomac  in  Washington  co.,  Maryland. 

CONON,  a river  of  Scotland.  See  Conax. 

CON OT'T  EN,  a creek  of  Ohio,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state, 
and  flows  into  the  Tuscarawas  River,  a few  miles  above 
Dover. 

CONOTTEN,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio,  on  Co- 
notten  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Tuscarawas  River. 

C0N0\O,  a village  and  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. on  the  Susquehanna,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 
Pop.  1877. 

CONQUES,  k6xk,  a small  town  of  France,  department  of 
Aveyron.  19  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rodez. 

CONQUES,  a small  town  of  France,  department  of  Aude, 

6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Carcassonne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orbiel. 

CON'QUEST,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cayuga  co., 
New  York,  15  miles  N.  of  Auburn,  bordering  on  Seneca 
River.  Pop.  1892. 

CONQUET,  Le,  leh  kAx^'kA',  a maritime  town  of  France, 
department  of  Finist^re,  with  a port  on  the  Atlantic,  arron- 
dissement.  and  11  miles  W.  of  Brest.  Pop.  1312.  It  has 
manufactures  of  chemical  products. 

CONGIAD'S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

CONSECA.  kon-s.-1'kl  or  COUSCEA.  koo-.s.Va,  a walled 
town  of  Upper  Guinea,  Sierra  Leone,  150  miles  E.S.E.  of  Free 
Town.  Pop.  20,000. 

CONtSECON.  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Prince 
Edward.  22  miles  W.  of  Belleville,  and  15  miles  from  Brigh- 
ton. Pop.  3.50. 

CONSEGUINA,  kon-s.i-ghee'ni  formerly  QUISIGUINA, 
ke-se-gheehid.  a volcano  of  Central  America,  in  Nicaragua, 
on  a promontory  on  the  S.  side  of  Conchagua,  or  Fonesca 
Gulf,  and  about  10  miles  from  the  Pacific.  The  verge  of  the 
crater,  which  is  half  a mile  in  diameter,  is  elevated  about 
3S00  feet  above  the  mean  level:  thence  the  interior  walls 
fall  perpendicularly  to  a depth  of  about  200  feet.  The  last 
eruption  of  this  volcano  occurred  in  .January.  18.35. 

CON  SELTCE.  kon-s^Pe-ch;l.  a market-town  of  Central  Italy, 
in  the  Pontifical  States,  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ferrara.  Pop. 
2000.  who  trade  in  rice,  corn,  and  hemp. 

CONSELVE.  kon-s&Pv.i,  a market-town  of  Northern  Italy, 
government  of  Venice,  12  miles  S.  of  Padua.  Pop.  4678. 

CONSENTfA.  SeeCo.sEXZA. 

CONSH.XTTE  CHUTE,  kix'.shdtU  shoot,  a post-office  of 
Natchitoches  co..  Lousiana. 

CONSHOHOCKEN.  kon-sho-hokten,  a thriving  po.sUvillage 
of  Montgomery  co..  Pennsvlvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill  Biver,  and  on  the  railroad  between  Philadelphia 
and  Norristown,  13  miles  N.W.  of  the  former.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  iron-works.  The  discovery  of 
ri.'h  iron-mines  in  the  vicinity,  a few  years  ago,  drew  the 
attention  of  capitalists  to  the  place,  and  the  population 
since  that  time  has  increased  rapidly.  It  contains  2 large 
blast-furnaces:  gas  and  water-jiipes  manufactured  here  are 
Bent  to  distant  parts  of  the  Union;  several  machine- 
shops,  4 rolling-mills,  1 nail-factory,  and  1 saw-factory. 
Two  blast-furnaces  have  been  erected  on  the  ojiposite 
Bide  of  the  river.  Population,  in  l^SO,  727 ; in  1860, 
1741. 

CONSOLA'TION,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co..  Kentucky, 
on  the  railroad  from  Louisville  to  Frankfort,  41  miles  E. 
of  the  former. 
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CON'STABLE,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Nevi  Torik. 
Pop. 1680. 

CON'STABLEVILLE,  a posUvillage  of  Lewis  co.,  New 
York,  138  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

CON^STANCE,  (Ger.  Constanzor  Konstanz,  kon-stSntsJ,  anc. 
Constanttia.)  a fortified  city  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
capital  of  a circle  on  the  S.\\^  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
at  the  influx  of  the  Rhine,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Zurich.  It  is 
highly  picturesque  in  its  architecture.  Chief  edifice.s,  a 
magnificent  cathedral,  founded  in  the  eleventh  century;  the 
Kanfhaus,  in  which  the  famous  council  of  Constance  sat 
from  1414  to  1418,  (and  which  deposed  three  anti-popes,  and 
condemned  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague;)  an  ancient  palace 
a grand-ducal  residence,  various  conventual  establishments, 
and  a theatre.  One  of  its  suburbs  is  connected  with  it  by 
along  covered  bridge  across  the  Rhine.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  goods,  watches,  and  silk  fabrics.  Market 
gardening  and  navigation  occupy  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Constance  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany.  It  was 
formerly  a free  imperial  town,  but  fell  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire  in  1548,  and  in  1549  was  annexed  to  Austria,  which 
ceded  it  to  Baden  in  1810.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  population  was  between  25,000  and  30,000.  It 
has  now  decreased  to  6500,  mostly  Roman  Catholics. 

CONSTANCE,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Kentucky. 

CONSTANCE,  a post-office  of  Iowa  co.,  Wisconsin. 

CON'STANCE,  LAKE  OF,  (anc.  Briganti>nus  LaJcus; 
Ger.  Bnden  See,  bo'den-s.i,  Fr.  Lac  de  Constance,  lik  deh  kAx^'- 
stAxs.sQ  a lake  in  Central  Europe,  forming  a common  cen- 
tre, in  which  Switzerland,  and  the  territories  of  Baden, 
Wurtemberg.  Bavaria,  and  Austria  meet.  It  lies  between 
lat.  47=^  28'  and  47°  50'  N. ; and  Ion.  9°  and  9°  42'  E. ; length, 
from  N.W.  to  S.E..  40  miles;  greatest  breadth,  about  9 
miles ; area.  200  square  miles ; greatest  depth,  which  is  be- 
tween Friedrichshafen  and  Rorschach,  964  feet;  1283  feet 
above  sea-level.  At  its  N.W.  extremity,  the  lake  is  divided 
into  two  branches  or  arms,  each  about  14  miles  in  length; 
the  N.  arm  is  called  the  Uberlingen  Lake,  after  the  town  of 
Uberlingen,  on  its  N.  bank ; the  S.  branch  the  Zellersee  or 
Untersee,  in  which  is  situated  the  fertile  island  of  Reiche- 
nau,  belonging  to  Baden,  about  3 miles  long,  and  1^  broad 
The  Reine  enters  the  lake  at  Rheiiiek,  at  its  S.E.  extremity, 
and  leaves  it  at  Stein,  at  its  N.W.  termination.  Various 
other  smaller  rivers  empty  themselves  into  it.  The  lake, 
the  waters  of  which  are  of  a dark-green  hue.  and  very  clear, 
is  subject  to  sudden  risings,  the  causes  of  which  are  un- 
known. In  1770,  it  rose  in  one  hour  from  20  to  24  feet  above 
the  ordinary  level.  It  freezes  in  severe  winters  only.  Its 
navigation  by  sailing  vessels  is  rendered  dangerous  by  sud- 
den and  violent  squalls.  Steamers  ply  on  the  lake  between 
Constance  and  various  points  on  its  shores.  The  banks  are 
either  flat,  or  gently  undulating,  and  are  not  remarkable  for 
picturesque  beauty ; but  they  are  extremely  fertile,  and  are 
covered  with  corn-fields,  orchards,  and  gardens,  interspersed 
with  ruined  castles,  and  other  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  with  numerous  towns  and  villages,  producing,  alto- 
gether, a very  pleasing  and  striking  effect. 

CONSTANTIA.  kons-taiPshe-a.  a village  of  the  Cape  Co- 
lony, South  Africa,  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Table  Mountain, 
12  miles  S.  of  Cape  Town,  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which, 
next  to  Tokay,  is  reckoned  the  best  liqueur  known. 

CONSTANTIA.  kon-stan'she-a,  a post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Oswego  co..  New  York,  on  Oneida  Lake,  115  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2511. 

CONSTANTIA,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio. 

CONSTANTIA  CEN'i’RE,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co..  New 
York. 

CONSTANTIN  A,  kon-stSn-tee'nd,  a town  of  Spain,  40 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Seville,  near  the  Sierra  de  Constantina. 
Pop.  6986.  It  is  defended  by  a strong  castle  which  was  re- 
paired by  the  French.  Near  it  are  some  argentiferous  lead- 
mines.  The  Sierra  de  Coxstantixa,  between  Andalu.sia  and 
Estreinadura.  is  connected  E.  with  the  Sierra  Morena,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  Ardilla.  an  affluent  of  the  Guadiana,  and 
the  Huelva,  an  affluent  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

CONSTANTINE,  kon'stdn'teen', or  CONSTANTINA.  kon- 
stan-teehid.  (anc.  Cir'ta.)  a fortified  city  of  .Algeria,  capital  of 
a province  of  the  same  name,  on  a detached  height,  1698  feet 
above  the  sea.  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  ravines,  one  of 
which  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  Roman  bridge:  lat.  36°  22'  21' 
N..  Ion.  6°  .37'  E.  Pop.  in  1847,  exclusive  of  fortress.  20.822 
of  whom  1919  were  Europeans.  Mean  temperature  of  yeai 
63°o;  winter  51°'9;  summer  74°'7.  Fahrenheit.  Houses 
mostly  of  brick,  r.'iised  on  stone  foundations.  It  has  a pub- 
lic school  and  ho.spital.  Boman  remains,  and  a citadel  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Numidian  fortress,  with  manufactures  of 
saddlery,  and  other  leathern  goods,  an  export  of  corn  k 
Tunis,  and  an  active  trade  with  the  country  southward  in 
the  products  of  Central  Africa.  Constantine  occupies  the 
site  of  Cirta,  which  was.  in  ancient  times,  a great  city,  and 
capital  of  the  kings  of  N umidia.  It  was  ravaged  in  the  year 
311,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Constantine,  whose  name  it 
took.  It  partook  of  the  fortunes  of  Algiers  in  succeeding 
times,  till  the  occupation  of  the  province  by  the  French  in 
1830.  Constantine  stood  a siege  in  1836,  and  held  out  tiP 
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0<’tober  IS,  1837,  when  it  was  taken  by  assault.  Pop.  about 

2S.000. 

CON'STANTTNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

CONtSTANTlNE,  a stnall  village  of  Breckeriridge  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

CONSTANTINE,  a thriving  post-village  and  township 
of  St.  Joseph  CO.,  Michigan,  on  the  St.  Joseph’s  River,  89 
miles  S.VV.of  Lansing,  and  on  a branch  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad.  It  is  the  largest  village  of  the  county. 
The  rivei  i.«  navigable  for  small  steamboats  from  this  place 
to  its  mouth.  Constantine  contains  3 churches,  1 national 
bank,  1 newspaper  office,  and  a woollen  factory.  Pop.  1500, 
ol  the  township  in  18H4,  2070. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  kon-stan-te-no'p’l,  (Turk.  Stamhnol, 
Stamboul,  stdm-booP,  or  Idambnol,  Idamboul,  is-tlm-booP,  in 
common  language,  and  Cnndantinieh,  kon-stdn-te-nee'fh, 
in  documentary  writing;  modern  Gr.  Istampoli,  is-td uPpo-le ; 
anc.  Gr.  Kan/(rrai/rii/o7roA(j ; L.  Constantinfyp'nlis,  i.  e.  the 
“city  of  Constantine,”)  a celebrated  city  of  Turkey  in 
Eurjpe,  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  lat.  41°  0'  18"  N., 
Ion.  28°  59'  15"  E.,  situated  on  a declivity  or  series  of  gentle 
hills,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  a triangular  promontory  of 
the  province  of  Koom-Elee,  having  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
and  the  Bosporus  on  the  S.  and  E.,  and  the  Golden  Horn, 
an  inlet  of  the  latter,  on  th«  N.  It  is  thus  surrounded  by 
water  on  all  sides,  excepting  the  W.  and  has  a sea  front 
altogether  of  about  8 miles  in  extent.  Taking  the  form  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  staiids,  the  city  is  al.so  triangular  in 
shape,  its  apex  projecting  into  the  Bosporus,  and  its  base,  a 
lofty  double  wall,  of  4 miles  in  length,  stretching  across  the 
promontory,  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Golden  Horn. 
Each  of  the  sides  may  be  about  3|  miles  in  length,  and 
within  these  limits  the  whole  of  the  city  proper  is  included. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  also  occupying 
the  extremity  of  a promontory,  sometimes  called  the  Penin- 
sula of  Pera,  are  situated  the  exten.sive  suburbs,  Galata, 
Pera.  and  Tophana.  Constantinople  was  formerly  walled  on 
all  sides;  but  those  along  the  Golden  Horn  and  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. are  in  a ruinous  state,  and  in  many  places  have  alto- 
gether disappeared.  At  present  the  entrance  is  by  28  gates. 
The  appearance  of  the  city  from  without  is  extremely  pictu- 
resque and  imposing  with  its  mosques,  cupolas,  and  minarets, 
interspersed  with  lofty  cypresses,  and  its  port  crowded  with 
shipping;  but  within  it  consists  mostly  of  a labyrinth  of 
crooked,  ill-paved,  and  dirty  lanes,  and  a crowd  of  low-built 
and  small  houses,  formed  of  wood  or  roughly  hewn  stone.  Its 
drainage  is  favored  by  its  uneven  and  sloping  site  and  a great 
number  of  public  fountains,  which  amply  supply  the  city 
with  water  brought  from  artificial  tanks  constructed  at  some 
distance.  This  capital,  including  its  suburbs,  contains  14 
royal  and  332  other  mosques,  4U  Mohammedan  colleges,  183 
hospitals,  36  Christian  churches,  several  synagogues.  130 
public  baths,  and  180  khans  or  inns,  besides  numenous 
bazaars,  coffee  houses,  and  caravanserais.. 

Seraglio. — On  the  extreme  N.E.  point  of  the  promontory 
on  which  the  city  stands,  called  Point  Serai,  is  situated  the 
Seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  sultan,  having  the  Bosporus  in 
front,  and  the  Golden  Horn  on  the  left,  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  opposite  shore,  including  the  beau- 
tiful town  of  Scutari  and  its  cypress-covered  hills.  The 
Seraglio,  with  its  gardens  and  groves,  includes  an  area  of 
about  3 miles  in  circumference,  and  is  washed  by  the  sea 
for  two-thirds  of  its  extent.  Having  been  enlarged  and 
altered  .at  various  periods,  according  to  the  taste  or  caprice 
of  the  princes  and  .sultans,  it  now  consists  of  a conglomera- 
tion of  buildings,  clustering  together  without  order  or  de- 
sign. Its  apartments,  however,  ai-e  spacious  and  richly 
furnished.  At  the  principal  entrance  is  a large  and  lofty 
gate,  called  Babi  Humayon,  the  high  door  or  sublime  porte, 
from  which  has  been  derived  the  well-known  diplomatic 
phra.se,  all  political  business  being  transacted,  as  sup- 
posed, under  this  portal.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  palace 
is  the  celebrated  Divan,  and  the  Harem,  with  the  ‘ Garden 
of  Delight,”  in  which  are  numerous  gorgeous  p.arterres  and 
pavilions;  the  litter  as  bright  with  painting  .and  gilding 
as  the  flowers  which  blossom  on  every  side,  while  clusters 
of  roses  bloom  in  baskets  of  gilded  wicker-work,  and  foun- 
tains murmur  under  the  deep  shadow  of  overhanging 
boughs.  Near  by  is  a battery  of  heavy  cannon  The  site 
of  ancient  Byzantium  is  supposed  to  have  been  included 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  Seraglio. 

Immediately  without  the  Seraglio  is  the  princip.al  mosque 
of  St.  Sophia,  originally  a Christian  cathedral,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  between  531  and  538,  at  a cost  equiva- 
lent to  at  least  I.OO.OOO/.  sterling.  This  edifice  is  in  the 
foi  m of  a Greek  cross,  2(19  feet  in  length,  by  143  in  breadth, 
tin  its  interior.)  and  surmounted  by  a flattened  dome.  180 
feet  above  the  ground,  besides  several  minor  cupolas,  and  4 
minarets  added  to  it  by  the  Turks.  In  its  interior  are 
numerous  large  columns,  a floor  of  variegated  marble,  and 
some  magnificent  bronze  gates;  but  most  of  the  ancient 
Byzantine  paintings  and  decorations  have  been  hidden  by 
Turkish  inscriptions,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  building 
Is  destroyed  by  the  presence  jf  a multitude  of  lamps,  globes, 
and  other  insignificant  ornaments  depending  from  the 
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dome.  Near  St.  Sophia  is  the  mosque  of  Achmet,  a fiut 
structure  with  a beautiful  marble  pavement,  and  6 m'na 
ret.s — a number  posses.sed  by  no  other  mosijue  in  tb.e  Mo- 
hammedan world.  'J'his  mos(iue  stands  on  the  At-Jiieidan. 
or  “ horse-course,”  the  ancient  Ifippodrome  of  histoidc  cele 
brity,  a space  of  300  yards  in  length  by  150  in  breadth,  and 
on  which  are  the  granite  Theban  obelisk  set  up  by  Theodo 
sius,  the  broken  pyramid  of  Constantine  Rorjihyrogenitus 
shorn  of  its  bronze  plates,  and  the  identical  twisted  bras 
column  which  originally  supported  the  tripod  in  the  temple 
of  Delphi.  The  other  principal  mosijues  are  those  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  a masterpiece  of  Saracenic  architecture,  of 
Mohammed  II..  Bajazet  (Bayazeed)  II.,  Selim  II.,  Mustapha 
III.,  and  Othman  and  Eyub,  with  the  Valide  mo.sijue.  built 
by  the  mother  of  Mohammed  IV..  and  containing  pillars 
from  the  ruins  of  Troy.  Most  of  these  estalilishinents  have 
attached  to  them  one  or  more  colleges  or  (diaritable  institu- 
tions: thirt  of  Mohammed  II.  is  surrounded  by  8 enilnwed 
academies,  a diet-house  for  the  poor,  hospital,  caravanserais, 
and  baths  all  surmounted  by  lead-covered  cupolas.  There 
are  government  naval  and  military  and  medical  colleges,  as 
well  as  numerous  inferior  schools;  but  the  system  of  edu 
cation  throughout  the  whole  is  on  a low  scale,  and  very  in 
efficiently  conducted.  The  bazaars  are  extensive  and  well 
supplied,  but  have  no  architectural  beauty.  The  nume- 
rous cemeteries  in  and  around  the  city  are  among  its 
greatest  ornaments.  Alany  new  barracks,  schools,  .and  hos- 
pitals have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis by  the  late  and  present  sultans.  The  princip.al  antiiiui- 
ties  are  the  “burnt  column,”  originally  erected  by  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  a part  of  the  column  of  Arcadius.  the  pillar 
of  Marcian,  vestiges  of  the  Boucoleon  I’alace,  built  l^y  Theo 
dosius  II.,  the  .aiitieduct  of  Yalens.  various  subterranean 
cisterns,  the  princijial  of  which,  called  by  the  Turks  the 
“thousand  and  one  columns.”  is  a vault,  240  feet  in  length 
by  200  feet  in  width,  supported  by  424  pillars.  About  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  city  is  the  citadel  of  the  “ seven  towers,” 
{IL'ptapyrfgium,)  a fortress  erected  about  .\.  n.  lUOO,  and  now 
used  as  a state  prison. 

The  city  proper  comprises  separate  quarters  for  the  Jews, 
Armenians,  .and  Greeks;  that  of  the  last,  the  “ Eanar.”  ex- 
tends along  the  shore  of  the  port,  or  the  ‘-Golden  Horn.” 
This  fine  harbor,  whiidi  has  usurped  the  name  of  the  pro- 
montory on  which  Byzantium  was  built,  extends  between 
the  city  and  its  suburbs  I’era.  Galata,  &c..  for  about  4| 
miles  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  breadth  varying  from  1 to  4 fur- 
longs. It  is  deep  enough  to  float  ships  of  the  largest  size, 
can  receive  1200  sail  of  the  line,  and  is  always  full  of  mer- 
cantile and  other  vessels,  with  a vast  number  of  light  boats, 
which  here  form  the  principal  vehicles  of  transport.  A 
bridge  of  boats  across  it.  constructed  in  1837.  connects  the 
Fanar  with  Pera;  besides  w-hich  suburb,  those  of  Cassim 
Pasha,  Toph.ani,  Galata,  and  Ter.shanna,  with  the  imperial 
arsen.als  and  dock-yard,  are  on  its  N.  shore.  (See  the  articles 
on  these  suburbs,  al.so  Scut.vei.)  The  foreign  commerce  of 
Constantinople,  though  extensive,  is  not  so  large  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  imports  consist  of  corn,  iron, 
timber,  tallow,  and  furs  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Rus.sia; 
cotton  stuffs,  yarn,  w-oollens.  silks,  metallic  goods,  watches, 
jewelry,  furniture,  dyes,  and  drugs  from  Western  Europe; 
corn  and  coffee  from  Alexandria ; sugar  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies;  and  wax.  copper,  gums,  drugs,  porcelain, 
overland  from  China,  &c.  About  -20(10  tons  of  coffee, 
1.200,000  pounds  of  sugar.  300,000  pounds  of  pepper  and 
spices,  2000  puncheons  of  rum.  and  large  quantities  of  low- 
priced  cotton  manufactures,  are  said  to  be  required  an- 
nually for  home  consumption.  The  annual  imports  from 
Great  Britain  are  estimated  to  amount  in  value  to  1.500.0001. 
The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  from  the  Danube  in  1851 
was  666,  bringing  153,128  quarters  of  wheat.  201.731  of 
Indian  corn,  6205  of  rye,  and  2424  cwt.  of  tallow.  The 
exports  consist  of  silks,  carpets,  hides,  wmol,  goats’  hair, 
potash,  gall,  yellow  berries,  linseed,  madder,  valonea.  and 
bones.  Between  5000  and  6000  vessels  enter  and  leave  the 
port  annually.  Of  these,  about  COO.  with  an  aggregate  bur- 
den of  150.000  tons,  are  British;  the  rest  are  principally 
Greek.  Austrian.  Russian.  Italian,  and  Ionian.  Scutari  is 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  caravans  from  Persia.  .Armenia, 
&c.,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  corn  wareluui.ses,  and 
manufactures  of  Turkish  silk  and  cotton  goods.  The  other 
manufactures  are  morocco  leather,  saddlery,  shoes,  meer- 
schaum pipe-bowls,  mouth  pieces,  and  pipe-tubes ; and  ex- 
pressly for  the  manufacture  of  the  last,  large  numbers  of 
cherry-trees  are  i-aised  near  the  city.  Constantinople  is  the 
see  of  Greek.  Armenian,  and  Catholico-Armenian  patriarchs. 

The  social  condition  and  every-day  life  of  Constantinople 
presents  some  curious  phases.  The  streets  are  gene'-ally 
dull  and  deserted,  all  bustle  and  animation  being  confined 
to  the  bazaars.  Many  of  the  hou.ses  have  no  windows  at  all 
toward  the  street,  but  only  a long,  narrow,  dingy  do<,r; 
and  where  there  are  any,  they  are  latticed  and  closed.  Till 
1S44-45,  there  were  no  lamps  or  lights  of  any  kind  in  the 
streets,  neither  were  the  latter  named,  nor  the  houses  num- 
bered : all  this,  however,  is  now  remedied.  Toward  evening 
the  coffee-houses  are  much  thronged;  but  at  sunset  the 
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Turks  rftirs  to  their  homes,  and  do  not  go  abroad  till  next 
day  A great  number  of  dogs  are  permitted  to  range  the 
streets,  which  act  as  scavengers ; they  have  no  private  owners, 
but  belong  to  the  community.  Each  ward  has  its  own  par- 
ticular dogs,  and  should  an  individual  trespass  upon  a 
neighboring  territory,  he  is  immediately  driven  off  by  the 
dogs  that  occupy  it.  The  climate  is  variable,  and  the  tem- 
perature, especially  in  winter  and  spring,  is  subject  to  great 
vicissitudes;  snow  and  hard  frost  alternate  with  mild  wea- 
ther. The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  5G°’3;  winter, 
40°-8:  summer,  71°  ‘2  Fah.  The  annual  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  is  moderate.  Constantino.ple  is  but  indiffe- 
rently supplied  with  public  means  of  conveyance,  the  chief 
one  being  the  caiques  or  wherries,  the  number  of  which 
plying  on  the  waters  has  been  estimated  at  80,000.  They 
are  extremely  light,  elegantly  constructed,  and  move  with 
great  rapidity.  There  are,  besides  the  caiques,  a class  of 
large  and  heavy  boats  that  ply  regularly  between  the  city 
and  the  opposite  shores.  Omnibuses  have  been  recently 
introduced:  besides  plying  on  the  thoroughfares,  they  run 
also  to  Adrianople. 

Con.stantinople  was  originally  founded  by  Byzas,  b.c.  656, 
and  rebuilt  by  Constantine,  a.  d.  328.  who  gave  it  his  name. 
No  city  in  the  world  has  been  subjected  to  such  numerous 
and  celebrated  sieges:  and  no  other  has  undergone  so  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Yet  it  has  only  been  taken  twice, 
namely,  in  1204  by  the  Crusaders,  who  retained  it  till  1261, 
and  by  the  Turks  under  Mohammed  II.,  May  29,  145.3 — an 
event  which  completed  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  the  East.  Pop.,  including  the  suburbs,  786,990, 
comprised  of  Turks,  Arabians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews, 

and  Europeans. Adj.  and  inhab.,  Constantinopolitan, 

kon-stan-te-no-poPi-tan,  Byzantine,  be-zan'tin,  and  Byzan- 
TiAN.  be-zan'she-an,  (see  Byzantium;)  Turk.  Stamboollee, 
stdm'bool-leeC 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  CHANNEL  OF.  See  Bosporus. 

CONSTITUCION,  LA,  Id  kon-ste-too-se-6n',  a small  sea- 
port town  of  Chili,  department  of  Maule,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  same  name,  115  miles  N.E.  of  Concepcion.  The 
duties  collected  here  in  1852  amounted  to  $256. 

CONSTITUl^AO,  kon-ste-too-e-sd'(!)NO.  a modern  town  of 
Brazil,  115  miles  N.E.  of  San  Paulo,  on  the  Piracicaba.  Pop. 
2500. 

CONSTITUmON,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Arkan.«as. 

CONSTITUTION,  a post-village  in  Washington  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Marietta. 

CONSUEGRA,  kon-soo-d'grd,  (anc.  Consabrum  or  Consa- 
burum,)  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  35  miles  S.E.  of  Tole- 
do. on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amarguilla.  Pop.  5124.  It  has 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollens.  It  has  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle,  and  various  Roman  antiquities. 

CONTAI,  kon'tP,  a town  of  Hindostan.  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, lat.  21°  48'  N .,  Ion.  87°  54'  E.,  on  a hill  about  5 miles  from 
the  sea. 

CONTAMINES,  LES,  Id  kdNo'td'meenC  a village  of  Savoy, 
province  of  Faucigny,  on  the  route  from  the  Col  du  Bon- 
homme  to  St.  Maurice,  MC  of  Mont  Blanc.  Pop.  1000. 

CONTAN'AGUR'.  a town  of  Hindostan,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, 112  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Moorshedabad.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  some  note,  and  still  contains  one  of  the  finest 
temples  in  Bengal,  but  is  now  in  other  respects  in  a state 
of  decay.  Lat.  25°  44'  N.,  Ion.  88°  43'  E. 

CONT ARINA,  kon-td-ree'nd.  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  29 
miles  S.  of  Venice,  on  the  Po,  which  here  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  Austrian  dominions  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Pop.  2850. 

CONTAS,  Brazil.  See  Rio-de-Contas. 

CONTENT'NIA,  a post-office  of  Pitt  co.,  North  Carolina. 

CONTENT'NY,  (sometimes  written  CONTENTNED,)  a 
creek,  in  the  E.  central  part  of  North  Carolina,  rises  near  the 
E.  extremity  of  IVake  co.,  and  flowing  south-eastward,  falls 
into  the  Neuse  River,  about  10  miles  N.E.  of  Kingston.  It 
is  navigable  by  flaLboats  90  miles  from  its  mouth. 

CON  TESSA.  kon-t§s'sd.  a town  of  Sicily,  intendancy  of 
Palermo.  9 miles  S.W.  of  Corleone.  Pop.  2,500. 

CONTESSA,  a village  of  Sicily,  delegation  of,  and  near 
Messina.  Pop.  1000. 

CONTESTS  A,  a village  of  European  Turkey,  in  Roomilia, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Contessa  or  Orphano. 

CONTESSA.  GULF  OF,  Turkey.  See  Orphano. 

CONTHEY,  kdNc'td'.  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Valais,  3 miles  W.  of  Sion,  on  the  Merge,  near  its  mouth,  in 
the  Rhone.  Pop.  2239.  Excellent  wine  is  produced  in  its 
vicinity. 

CONTI,  a town  of  France.  See  Conty. 

CONTICH,  konffiK,  a village  of  Ihdgium,  province,  and  6 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  3640.  It  has  manufactures 
in  hats  and  leather,  and  trade  in  horses  and  fuel. 

CON9TIN.  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  Scotland,  co.  of 
Ross,  comprising  a viLage  5 miles  S.W.  of  Dingwall,  with 
Lochs  Fannich.  Luichart.  &c.  Pop.  1770. 

CO.NtTOOCoOK,  a river  of  New  Hampshire,  rises  in  Ches- 
hire CO.,  and  running  through  Hillsborough,  falls  into  the 
Merrimack  River  in  Merrimack  co.,  about  8 miles  N.  of 
Concord. 
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CONTOOCOOK  TILLAGE,  a post-village  in  Menimaca 
CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  above  river,  10  miles  W.  of  Con- 
cord. It  contains  a number  of  mills. 

CON'TOY',  or  LOG'GERHEAD,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  16  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Cape 
Catoche.  Lat.  21°  32'  N. ; Ion.  86°  49'  W. 

CON'TRA  COS^TA,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of 
California,  has  an  area  of  about  800  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  on  the  N.  by 
San  Pablo  and  Suisun  Bays  and  San  Joaquin  River,  and 
drained  by  San  Ramon,  Nueces,  Jugerto,  Hambre,  and  San 
Pablo  Creeks,  with  several  other  small  streams,  most  ol 
which  are  generally  dry  in  summer.  The  soil  is  for  the  mosi 
part  fertile.  The  surface  in  the  E.  and  W.  portions  is  level, 
but  the  Coast  Range,  entering  it  from  the  S.,  terminates 
near  the  centre  of  the  county.  Mount  Diabolo  is  the  prin- 
cipal elevation.  Excellent  limestone  and  building  stone  are 
found,  also  red  freestone  and  gypsum.  Sulphur  springs, 
mostly  tepid,  are  abundant;  saline  springs  also  exist.  'The 
most  productive  coal  mines  of  the  state  are  in  this  county. 
Capital,  Martinez.  Pop.  in  1860,  5329. 

CONTRA  COSTA,  a post-office  of  Alameda  co.,  California. 

CONTRARHETIES  ISLAND,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
one  of  the  Solomon  Islands.  Lat.  9°  49'  S.;  Ion.  162°  .3'  E. 

CONTRERAS,  kon-tri'ris.  a celebrated  battle-field  of  Mexi- 
co, about  14  miles  S.  of  the  capital.  The  battle  was  fought, 
August  18  and  19,  1847,  between  the  United  States  forces 
under  General  Scott  and  a division  ot  the  Jlexican  army 
commanded  by  General  Valencia.  The  result  was  a com- 
plete dispersion  of  the  Mexican  forces,  Valencia  having  lost 
all  his  artillery,  about  2000  men  killed,  and  near  1000  pri- 
soners, including  4 generals,  4 colonels,  and  30  captains. 
Scott's  loss  amounted  to  not  more  than  60  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Fedregul  is  an  almost  impassable  field  of 
lava,  which  the  American  army  crossed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  battle  of  Contreras,  August  18  and  19,  1847, 
situated  about  14  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

CONTRE'RAS,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio. 

CONTRERAS  (kon-trd'ras)  ISLANDS,  a group  of  small 
islands  in  the  North  Pacific,  S.IV.  coast  of  Guatemala,  pro- 
vince of  Veragua,  close  in  shore.  Lat.  7°  50'  N. ; Ion.  82°  W. 

CONTRES,  k6Nt’r,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loir- 
et-Cher,  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Blois.  Pop.  1817. 

CONTREXVILLE,  k6NG'trd'veel''.  a villap  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Vosges,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Mirecourt.  on  the 
Vaire.  Pop.  708.  It  has  a celebrated  establishment  of 
mineral  waters. 

CONTROGUERRO,  kon-tro-gw^R'Ro,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Teramo. 
Pop. 2500. 

CONTRONE,  kon-trotnd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Citra,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Campagna.  Pop.  2000. 

CONTURSI,  kon-tooR'see,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Citra.  on  the  Sele,  26  miles  E.  of  Salerno.  P.  3000. 

CONTWOY-TO,  kon-twoF-to',  or  RUM  LAKE,  a lake  of 
British  North  America,  in  the  country  of  the  Copper  Indians, 
intersected  by  the  parallel  of  65°  35'  N.  and  the  meridian 
of  111°  50'  IV. 

CONTY  or  CONTI,  kAN='tee^,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Somme,  12^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Amiens,  on  the  Seille. 
Pon.  897. 

CONVE'NIENCE,  a post-village  in  Fayette  co.,  Ohio,  25 
miles  N.W.  of  Chillicothe. 

CONVE'NIENT,  a post-office  of  Smith  co.,  Tennessee. 

CONWENT,  a post-office  of  St.  James  parish,  Louisiana. 

CONVERSANO,  kon-v^R-sd^no,  a town  of  Naples.  19  miles 
S.E.  of  Bari.  Pop.  7720.  It  is  enclosed  by  decayed  walls, 
defended  by  a Norman  castle,  and  is  pretty  well  built. 
Chief  edifices,  a fine  cathedral,  several  convents,  a bishop’s 
palace,  dioce.san  seminary,  hospital,  and  foundling  asylum. 
A brisk  trade  is  carried  on  between  it  and  Bari  in  wine,  oil, 
almonds  and  other  fruits,  flax,  and  cotton.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Norman  possessions  in  Eastern 
Italy. 

CONVIL-CAYO,  kon-vil-ki/yo,  a village  and  parish  of 
South  "Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen,  7^  miles  N.W.  of  Landovery. 

CON^VIS,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N.  part  of 
Calhoun  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1029. 

CONM'OY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal. 

CON'WALL  or  CONEfWAL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Donegal. 

CONAWAY  or  CONWY,  konNvee,  a river  of  North  Wales, 
issues  from  a small  lake,  flows  mostly  N.N.AV..  and  joins 
Beaumaris  Bay  by  a broad  estuary.  11  miles  E.  of  Beauma- 
ris. Total  cour.se.  30  miles.  It  is  navigable  from  near 
Llanrwst  to  its  mouth,  where  a mussel-pearl  fishery  is  car- 
ried on. 

COMVAY,  or  AB'ER-CON'WAY.  a parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal borough,  seaport  town,  and  parish  of  Noi  th  Wales, 
co.  of  Carnarvon,  on  the  estuary  of  the  above  river,  here 
crossed  by  a noble  tubular  suspension  bridge,  327  feet  iu 
length,  on  the  line  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway. 
13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  liunugji, 
in  1851,  2105.  It  occupies  a steep  slope,  and  is  enclcse'd  ny 
embattled  walls,  with  towers  and  gateways,  still  in  got-d 
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repair.  Tbe  castle,  built  by  Edward  I.,  on  a precipitous 
rock  aboTe  the  river,  is  also  in  many  parts  still  entire, 
iud  is  one  of  the  grandest  feudal  fortresses  remaining  in 
Britain.  The  harbor  dries  at  Ioav  Avater,  and  the  trade  is 
Insignificant.  It  unites  with  Carnarvon,  Bangor,  Criccieth, 
Nevin,  and  Pwllheli  in  sending  one  member  to  Parliament. 
It  gives  the  ti/le  of  baron  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

CONAWAY,  (or  Middle  River,)  a small  river  of  Virginia, 
flowing  into  tho  Rapidan,  on  the  boundary  between  Greene 
and  Madison  counties. 

CONWAY,  a county  near  the  centre  of  Arkansas,  contains 
about  1200  square  miles.  The  Arkansas  River  bounds  it 
on  the  S.W.,  and  it  is  drained  by  Cadron  and  Cypress 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  produces  fine  pasture. 
I'he  streams  afford  fine  water-power.  Stone  coal  is  found 
along  the  Arkansas  River.  Capital,  Springfield.  Pop.  6697, 
of  whom  5895  were  free,  and  802  slaves. 

CONWAY,  a post-office  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine. 

CONWAY,  a post-village  and  toAvnship  of  Carroll  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  on  Saco  River,  about  75  miles  N.N.E.  of  Con- 
cord. The  streams  afford  motive-power  for  mills.  Pop.1624. 

CONWAY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co., 
Massachusetts,  100  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston,  on  the  S.  side 
of  Deerfield  River.  It  contains  an  academy,  an  insurance 
office,  and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  and 
of  other  articles.  Pop.  1689. 

CONWAY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Livingston  co., 
Blichigari.  25  miles  E.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  764. 

CONOVAYBOROUGH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Horry 
district.  South  Carolina,  on  the  Waccamaw  River,  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  110  miles  in  a direct  line  E.  by  S.  of 
Columbia.  It  is  situated  in  a level  and  sandy  district, 
Avhicb  produces  abundance  of  pine  timber.  Turpentine  is 
procured  in  this  vicinity.  Pop.  476. 

CON'YERS,  a post-village  of  Newton  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Georgia  Railroad,  141  miles  W.  of  Augusta. 

CONWERSYILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Henry  co., 
Tennessee,  a few  miles  N.  of  Paris,  the  county  seat.  It  is 
situated  in  a rich  farming  district,  and  has  several  stores 
and  mechanic.s’  shops. 

CONYNGHAM,  kun'ing-ham,  a post-village  of  Luzerne 
CO..  Pennsylvania,  on  Nescopec  Creek,  90  miles  N.E.  of  Har- 
ri.sburg.  It  contains  several  stores,  and  over  50  dwellings. 

CONZA,  koiPz3.  (anc.  Conip'm,)  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Ultra,  district,  and  9 miles  S.E.  of  St. 
Angolo-de-Lombardi.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  a cathedral,  an 
archbishop’s  palace,  and  a diocesan  seminary.  It  was  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  eartlniuake  in  1694. 

COOBCABIA,  COUBCABIA  or  CUBCABIA,  koob-kdnbe-a, 
a town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Darfoor,  in  a fertile  district,  41 
miles  W.  of  Cobbe,  lat.  14°  N.,  Ion.  26°  SO'  E.  It  is  the  en- 
trepot of  goods  from  the  IVest  of  Afi  ica.  and  has  a large  fair 
twice  a week.  It  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  com- 
merce in  coarse  cotton  cloth,  called  Tokeas,  and  in  leathern 

COOCH-BAHAR,  kooch-b<i-har/,  a rajahship  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  near  the  Bootan  frontier,  and 
noAv  comprised  in  the  district  of  Rungpoor. 

COOCirS  BBIDGE,  a po.st-office.  New  Castle  co.,  Delaware. 

COODOO'NIA.  a river  in  the  N.M’.  of  Africa,  in  Soodan, 
territory  of  Jacob*i,  rises  in  a mountainous  district  in  lat. 
9°  7'  N.,  Ion.  10°  E.,  and  falls  into  the  Niger  a little  N.W.  of 
Egga,  in  lat.  8°  .37'  N.,  Ion.  8°  W. 

COO'GEE,  a small  seaport  town  of  New  South  Wales,  co. 
of  CumVieiland,  about  4 miles  S.  of  Sydney,  on  a fine  sandy 
bay  of  the  .same  name. 

COOK,  an  inland  county  of  New  South  Wales,  of  an  irre- 
gular form,  58  miles  in  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ; breadth, 
45  miles.  It  sends,  in  conjunction  with  the  county  of  Hun- 
ter. one  member  to  the  Legislative  Council.  Pop.  3598. 

COOK,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  'Texas,  bordering  on 
Red  River,  which  separates  it  from  the  Indian  Territory, 
contains  about  950  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
sources  of  the  Elm  Fork  of  Trinity  River,  and  by  Clear  Creek. 
A large  tract  of  forest,  called  the  Upiier  Cross  Timbers,  ex- 
tends across  the  county  in  a N.  and  S.  direction.  Capital, 
Gainesville.  Pop.  3760,  of  whom  3391  were  free,  and  369 
slaves. 

COOK,  a county  in  the  N.E.  ])art  of  Illinois,  bordering  on 
Indiana  and  Lake  .Mic  higan,  has  an  area  of  1027  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  liy  the  Des  Plaines,  Calumet,  and 
Chicago  Rivers.  Lake  Michigan  washes  the  eastern  border. 
'I'he  surface  is  slightly  undulating,  and  in  some  parts  level, 
with  considerable  iirairie  land.  '1  be  soil  is  deep,  and  highly 
productive.  The  flat  land  was  foi  iiierly  thought  unfit  for 
tillage,  but  it  is  now  much  cultivated,  and  commands  the 
highest  prices.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal,  by  the  Chicago  and  Galena  H .R..  the  Chi- 
cago and  RocTv  Island  R.R.,  and  !)y  several  other  railroads, 
Conk  county  is  the  most  icopulous  and  important  in  the 
state,  containing  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  <;ommercial  capi- 
tal of  IllinoLS.  Organized  in  1831,  and  mimed  in  honor  of 
Daniel  P.  Cook,  a membei  of  Congre.ss  from  Illinois,  who 
obtaiaec  from  the  United  States  a grant  of  300,000  acres  of 


land,  to  aid  Ir  construction  of  the  canal  above  named 
Pop.  144,954, 

COOK,  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania 

COOK/BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

COOKE’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio. 

COOKGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

COOKHIAM,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina, 18  miles  N.  of  Columbia. 

COOK  INLET,  in  Russian  America,  is  between  iat.  68^ 
and  61°  N.,  Ion.  151°  and  154°  W.,  opposite  the  island  cf 
Kodiak.  Length  from  S.  to  N..  130 miles;  breallh,70  miles 

COOK  ISLANDS,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  S.  of  Polynesia,  in 
the  S.W.  of  the  Si^ciety  Islaiids,  betiveen  the  Archipilago 
of 'Tonga  on  the  W.,  and  Tahiti  on  the  E.  The  principal  are 
Mangeia,  Atiou,  Harvey,  and  Raratonga.  Pop.  estimated  at 
50,000.  (?)  They  are  of  the  Jlalay  race,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  English  missionaries. 

COOK  S'TRAI'T,  in  New  Zealand,  separates  the  two  piin- 
cipal  islands.  Named  after  its  discoverer,  Capt.  Cook,  in  1770. 

COOK'LEY,  a piarish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

COOKLEY,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  AVorcester.  3 miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Kidderminster.  It  is  the  seat  of  long-established 
and  extensive  iron-Avorks. 

COOKSHIURG.  a pest-village  of  Albany  co.,  New  York,  28 
miles  S.W.  of  Albany. 

COOK/SHIRE,  a village  of  Canada  Ea.st,  co.  of  Sherbrooke, 
13  miles  N.  of  Lenoxville. 

COOK’S  LAND,  or  MOREH’ON  BAY  DISTRICT,  a mari- 
time territory  in  Nbav  South  Wales,  extending  from  about 
lat.  26°  to  29°  S.  Its  chief  town  is  Brisbane. 

COOK’S  LAAV-OFFICE,  a post-office  of  Elbert  co..  Georgia. 

COOK’S  MILLS,  a village  of  Canada.  See  Croaa  l.\ndvili,e. 

COOK’S  RUN,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

COOK’S  S'TORE,  a post-office,  La  Fayette  co.,  Mississippi. 

COOK’S  S'TORE,  a post-office  of  Caddo  pai  ish.  Louisiana. 

COOKSH’OAVN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co. 
of 'Tyrone,  on  the  Ballinderry,  5 miles  W.N.W.  of  Stewarts- 
toAvn.  Pop.  3006.  It  has  a large  Gothic  church,  a court-house, 
union  work-house,  bank,  market-house,  and  linen-hall. 

COOKS'TOAVN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Meath. 

COOKStTOWN,  a post-office  of  Builington  co..  New  Jersey. 

COOKS'TOWN.  a post-village  of  Fayette  co..  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Monongahela  River,  about  30  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Pitts- 
burg, contains  glass-Avorks  and  a steam  mill. 

COOKS'TOWN,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  oo.  of 
Simcoe,  about  15  miles  S.  of  Barrie. 

COOK’S  A’ALLEY,  a post-office  of  CalloAvay  co.,  Kentucky. 

COOKS'A'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Howard  co.,  ^Maryland. 

COOKSA'ILLE,  a posUvillage  of  Noxubee  co.,  Mississippi, 
132  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

COOKSA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Howard  co.,  Indiana. 

COOKSAHLLE,  a post-village  of  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin,  18 
miles  S.E.  of  Madison.  It  has  1 church,  3 stores,  and  3 
mills. 

COOKS^VILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
York,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Toronto.  It  contains  several  saw 
mills  and  stores.  Pop.  about  350. 

COOLANEY,  koo-ld'nee,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  co.,  and 
8^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sligo,  contains  a court-house.  Pop.  380 

COOLBAUGH,  kool'baAvt,  a post-township  of  Alonroe  co., 
Pennsylvania.  38  miles  N.W.  of  Easton,  drained  by  the 
sources  of  the  Lehigh  River.  Pop.  457. 

COOLE,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  M'estmeath,  4 miles 
N.W.  of  Castle  Pollard,  on  the  road  to  Granard.  Pop.  371. 

COOLGRANEY,  kool-grd^iee.  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
M'exford.  3 miles  S.S.AV.  of  ArkloAv.  'The  vicinity  Avas  the 
scene  of  the  last  pitched  battle  between  the  in.surgents’  and 
royalists’  forces  during  the  disturbances  of  1798.  Pop.  311. 

COO/LIN,  or  CUCHULLIN  (koo-Kooffin)  HILLS,  a range 
of  wild,  romantic  hills.  Scotland,  Isle  of  Skye,  extends  from 
the  head  of  Scavaig  Bay,  in  a N.M'.  direction,  enclosing 
the  romantic  valley  of  Loch  Cornish,  and  that  of  Ilai-t-o- 
Corry  on  the  N.E.  Scuir-na-Gilleau,  at  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  range,  is  estimated  to  be  upAvards  of  3200  feet  high. 

COOLGNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

COO'LOCK,  a pari.sh  and  small  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Dublin.  Pop.  499. 

COO'LOO'  or  KOO'LOO'.  a district  in  Northern  India,  be- 
tween lat.  31°  20'  and  33°  N.,  and  Ion.  76°  40'  and  78°  35'  E., 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

" COOLOO.  a toAvn  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
75  miles  S.E.  of  Sumbhulpoor,  and  an  inland  mart  for  tittf- 
fic  in  cotton  and  salt. 

COOLSCAMP,  k61s'kdmp^  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  We.st  Flanders,  14  miles  S.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  2554.  It  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  linens. 

COOL  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  PennsylA-ania. 

COOL  SPRING,  a towmship  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  892. 

COOL  SPRING,  a. small  village  of  Mercer  co..  Pennsylvania. 

COOL  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Iredell  co..  North  Carolina. 

COOL  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Wilkinson  co..  Georgia. 

COOL  SPRING,  a toAvnshipin  Laporte  co., Indiana.  P.99.3. 

COOL  SPRING,  a village  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Lii 
Fayette  co.,  IMissouri,  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Independence. 
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COOI/VILLE,  a post-village  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Uockhocking  River.  96  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

COOL  WELL,  a post-office  of  Amherst  co.,  Virginia. 

C003I  AS'SIE.  the  capit.al  town  of  the  Ashantee  dominions 
.n  Guinea,  about  120  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
Lat.  34'  60"  N.,  Ion.  2°  12'  AV.  Pop.  estimated  by  Bow- 
ditch  at  18,000.  It  stands  in  a wooded  valley,  environed 
by  swamps,  is  regularly  built,  and  has  a fortified  palace, 
and  an  active  trade  with  Central  Africa. 

COOMBE-BTS'SET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

COOMBE-KEYNES,  koom-kanz,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Dorset. 

COOMBLA,  a town  of  India.  See  Cumlt. 

COOMBS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

COOOIER,  a yjost-office  of  Niagara  co.,  New  York. 

COON  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  Missouri,  170 
miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

COON'DAPOOlff,  a maritime  town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  district  of  Canara,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
53  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mangalore. 

COO'NEWAR^,  a post-office  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Mississippi. 

COON  HILL,  a post-office  of  Santa  Rosa  co.,  Florida. 

COON  ISLAND,  a post-office,M'ashington  co..Pennsylvania. 

COON  MEADOAVS,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co..  Illinois. 

COON  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Bad  Axe  co.,  Wisconsin. 

COON S^BOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Orangeburgh  district. 
South  Carolina. 

COON'S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Virginia. 

COON'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Mills  co.,  Iowa. 

COOPANG.  See  Coepang. 

WOP'ER,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Missouri,  has  an 
area  of  558  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Missouri  River,  intersected  in  the  N.AV.  part  by  Lamine 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Little  Saline  and  Moniteau 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating  and  hilly, 
consisting  of  prairies  and  timbered  land  in  convenient  pro- 
portions; the  soil  is  highly  productive  and  easily  cultivated. 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  county  are  said  to  be  inex- 
haustible. Cannel  and  bituminous  coal  of  good  quality  are 
found  throughout  the  county;  it  also  contains  rich  mines 
of  iron  and  lead  near  Lamine  River;  marble  and  hydraulic 
limestone  are  found  in  several  localities;  and  a rare  de- 
sci'iption  of  sand,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass,  is 
abundant  on  Moniteau  Creek.  Lamine  River  is  navigable 
from  its  mouth  to  the  entrance  of  Blackwater  River. 
Named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Cooper,  an  early  settler  of  the 
county,  and  a native  of  Tennessee.  Capital,  Booneville. 
Pop.  17,356,  of  whom  13,556  were  free,  and  3800  slaves, 

COOPER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Washington  co., 
Maine,  20  miles  N.  of  Machias.  Pop.  468. 

COOPER,  a township  of  Montour  CO.,  Penn.sjdvania.  P.396. 

COOPER,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio. 

COOPER,  a post-township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Kalamazoo 
CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1231. 

COOP^ER-BRIDGE,  a station  on  the  Leeds  and  Manches- 
ter Railway,  England,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Leeds. 

COOPER  ISLAND,  in  the  British  AA'est  Indies.  Virgin 
Islands,  is  an  islet  5 miles  S.E.  of  Tortola. 

COOPER  POINT,  a headland  on  the  E.  coast  of  Australia. 
Lat.  17°  20'  S..  Ion.  145°  50'  E. 

COOP'ER  RIVER,  of  South  Carolina,  rises  in  Charleston 
district,  and  flows  S.E.  until  it  unites  with  the  Ashley 
River,  below  Charleston,  to  form  Charleston  Harbor. 

COOP'ER’S,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  A’irginia. 

COOP'ERSBURG,  a post-office,  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

COOPER’S  CREEK,  of  Camden  co..  New  Jersey,  enters  the 
Delaware  immediately  above  the  city  of  Camden. 

COOPER’S  GA  1*.  post-office,  Rutherford  co..  North  Carolina. 

COOPER  S GAP,  a post-office  of  Lumpkin  co.,  Georgia. 

COOPER’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

COOPER’S  PL.ATNS,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

COOPG'IR.STOAVN,  a post-village  in  Ostego  township,  and 
capital  of  Otsego  co..  New  York,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
outlet  or  _S.  end  of  Otsego  Lake.  69  miles  AV.  of  Albany. 
This  lake  is  9 miles  in  length,  and  from  1 to  2 miles  in  width, 
and  is  environed  by  hills  about  400  feet  in  height,  which 
present  much  interesting  scenery.  The  village  contains 
6 churches,  an  academy,  3 national  banks,  and  2 newspaper 
offices.  A female  collegiate  institute  has  recently  been 
established  here.  The  building  is  222  feet  long,  by  46  wide, 
exclusive  of  the  wings.  Pop.  1597. 

COOPERSTOWN,  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey, 
3 miles  S.W.  of  Burlington,  contains  2 churches. 

COOPERSTOWN,  a village  of  Camden  co..  New  Jersey,  6 
miles  E.  of  Camden. 

COOPERSTOAVN,  a thriving  post-village  of  A'enango  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Sugar  Creek.  75  miles  N.  of  Pittsburg.  It 
has  a woollen  factory  and  several  mills. 

COOPERSTOWN,  a post-office  of  Robertson  co.,  Tennessee. 

COOPERSTOAA'N,  a post-office  of  Brown  co.,  Illinois. 

COOPERSTOAVN,  a post-office  of  Brown  co.,  AAisconsin, 
about  120  miles  N.E.  of  Madison. 

COOPERSTOWN,  a village  and  township  of  Manitoowoc 
CO.,  AVisconsin,  on  Benton  Creek,  60  miles  S.  of  Milwaukee. 
Pop.  1222. 
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COOP'ERSAMLLE,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 55  miles  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

COOPERSA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Union  district.  South 
Carolina. 

COOPERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Fentress  co.,  Tennessee. 

COOPERSAMLLE.  a po.st-office  of  Dearborn  co..  Indiana. 

COOP'ER’S  AA’ELLS,  a noted  watering-place  of  Hinds  co., 
Mississippi.  The  water  has  the  reputation  of  curing  various 
diseases,  and  is  extensively  patronized  by  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  adjoining  states. 

COOP’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Tennessee,  107 
miles  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

COORG,  kooRG,  a subdivision  of  Hindostan.  between  lat. 
12°  and  13°  N.,  extending  from  the  Tambacherry  Pass  on 
the  S.,  to  the  river  Ilemavutty  on  the  AA’. 

COOS,  (commonly  pronounced  ko-6s^,)  a county  forming 
the  N.  extremity  of  New  Hampshire,  has  an  area  of  about 
1950  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  AAL  by  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  and  is  drained  by  the  Androscoggin. Saco.  Upper 
Araonoosuck,  and  smaller  streams.  The  Counecticut  Liver 
has  its  source  in  this  county,  near  its  N.  extremity.  'I'he 
surface  is  generally  rough  and  mountainous,  and  not  fitted 
for  cultivation;  but  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  and 
some  other  streams  it  is  comparatively  fertile.  The  cele- 
brated AVhite  Mountains,  among  which  the  Saco  River  has 
its  principal  sources,  are  situated  in  the  S.  part  of  this 
county.  The  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawmence  Railroad  pas.ses 
through  the  S.  part  of  Coos.  Organized  in  1803.  and  named 
from  the  pine  forests  with  which  a portion  of  the  county  is 
covered;  cws,  in  the  Indian  language,  signifying  “pines.” 
Capital.  Lancaster.  Pop.  13,161. 

COOSA,  koofsa,  a river  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Etow'ah  and  Oostenaula.  which 
unite  at  Rome,  in  Georgia.  It  flows  .south-westward  to  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  St.  Clair  county  in  Alabama,  after  which 
its  general  cour.se  is  nearly  S.  until  it  unites  with  the  Tal- 
lapoosa and  forms  the  Alabama,  about  10  mijes  N.  of  Alont- 
gomery.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  350  miles.  Several 
small  steamboats  navigate  this  river  between  Rome  and 
the  Ten  Islands,  a distance  of  180  miles.  Between  the  lat- 
ter point  and  AA'etumpka  the  channel  is  obstructed  by  nu- 
merous shoals,  which  prevent  navigation,  excepting  the 
passage  of  flat-boats  down  the  stream. 

COOSA,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Alabama,  has 
an  area  of  860  square  miles.  Its  entire  boundary  on  the 
S.AV.  is  formed  by  the  Coosa  River,  from  which  the  name  is 
derived;  it  is  also  drained  by  Sochapatoy  and  other  creeks. 
The  surface  is  elevated,  and  in  some  parts  broken.  'I'he  soil 
is  fertile,  and  supplied  with  perennial  springs  of  the  purest 
water.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  pasturage,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  grain.  Quarries  of  statuary  granite  and  fine 
marble  have  been  opened  in  the  county.  'The  following  in- 
teresting extract,  relating  to  the  mineral  productions  of  this 
county,  is  from  a letter  of  one  of  our  correspondents,  a gen 
tleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  residing  at  AA'etunipka: 
“ About  a mile  from  the  village  of  Bradford  there  is  found 
the  best  statuary  granite  yet  discovered  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  of  the  most  beautiful  gr.ay  color,  easy  of  ac- 
cess, being  almost  entirely  above  the  surffice  of  the  ground, 
and  what,  according  to  my  information,  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  excellence,  it  may  be  split  in  any  direction  the  entire 
length  of  the  block,  and  is  capable  of  being  worked  into 
any  desirable  shape  or  size.  In  addition  to  this,  a plank- 
road  passes  by  the  quarry.  AA'e  have  specimens,  in  several 
buildings  here  and  in  Alontgomery,  of  the  New  Hamp.shire 
granite,  between  which  and  the  Coosa  granite  there  is  no 
comparison.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  there  is 
also  a very  superior  marble,  equalling,  in  the  opinion  of 
judges,  the  best  Italian  marble,  a specimen  of  wliich  m.ay 
be  seen  in  the  AA'ashington  Alonument.  It  is  so  far  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  yet  seen  in  the  United  States,  that  I no- 
ticed in  some  ot  the  Northern  papers  an  insinuation,  if  not 
a direct  charge,  that  it  was  an  imposition  of  Italian  for 
American  marble;  when,  in  truth,  it  w'as  quarried  by  Mr. 
Nix,  our  own  townsman,  out  of  his  owm  quarry,  and  po- 
lished and  lettered  within  one-quarter  of  a mile  from  where 
I now  write.  Indeed.  I have  seen  richer  specimens  often 
from  the  same  quarry.  All  the  tombstones  and  all  the 
marble  used  in  building  or  furniture,  in  the  southern  j)art 
of  thi.s  state,  is  obtained  from  this  quarry.  It  extends 
from  the  northern  part  of  Coosa,  through  Talladega,  into 
Benton  county.  Lead  and  iron  ore  are  also  found  in  this 
county.”  'The  .streams  of  the  county  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  motive-power.  Large  steamboats  can  navigate 
the  Coosa  River  as  high  as  AA’etumpka.  A plank-road  is  in 
progress  of  construction  from  this  town  to  the  Tennessee 
River.  The  county  was  formed  out  of  part  of  the  Creek 
Indian  Tenitory,  and  organized  about  1834.  Capital, 
Rockford.  Pop.  19,273,  of  wffiom  14,061  were  free,  and  5212 
slaves. 

COOSA,  a post-office  of  Floyd  co.,  Georgia. 

COOS.AU'DA,  a village  of  Autauga  co.,  Alabama,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Alabama  River,  about  8 miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Montgomery. 

COOSAAA’AT'TEE,  a small  river  of  Georgia,  rises  in  tUn 
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Blue  Ridge,  in  Gilmer  county,  and  unites  with  the  Conna- 
sauga,  in  Murray  county,  to  form  the  Oostenaula. 

COC'SAWATTEE,  a post-office  of  Murray  co,,  Georgia. 

COOSAMMIAT/CIITE,  a postrvillage,  capital  of  Beaufort 
district,  South  Carolina,  about  100  miles  S.  of  Columbia. 

COOSIMA  or  KOOSIMA,  koo-see'm3,  a small  volcanic 
island  in  the  Japanese  Archipelago,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Strait  of  Sangar.  Lat.  41°  ‘Z\  N.,  Ion.  139°  46'  E. 

COO'SOO^  or  KOO'SOOt,  a town  of  North-western  Africa,  in 
Guinea  Yarriba  Territory,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Kong 
Mountains.  Lat.  8°  53'  N..  Ion.  4°  45'  E. 

COD'rEHTLL,  kootthill.  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ul- 
ster, CO.  of  Cavan,  oti  the  Cootehill  River,  an  affluent  of  the 
Annalee,  28  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dundalk.  Pop.  2425.  It  is 
preP-y  well  built,  and  has  a neat  church,  and  several  schools, 
» court-house,  bridewell,  union  work-house,  with  a brisk 
trade  in  linens,  and  in  corn,  beer,  and  spirits.  Quarter  ses- 
sions at  Easter  and  in  Octoner. 

COPAIS,  a lake  of  Greece.  See  Topolias. 

COPAKE,  ko-pailc',  a post-village  and  township  of  Colum- 
bia co.,  New  York,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  50  miles  S.  of 
Albany.  Pop.  1839. 

COPAN,  ko-pint,  a ruined  city  of  Central  America,  in  the 
state  of  Guatemala,  30  miles  E.  of  Chiquimula.  Its  remains 
extend  for  2 miles  along  the  Copan  River,  an  affluent  of  the 
Motagua,  and  compri.se  the  walls  of  a supposed  temple  624  feet 
in  length,  and  many  pyramidal  structures  with  sculptured 
idols  resembling  the  remains  of  Egyptian  or  Hindoo  art. 
and  which  are  described  and  delineated  in  Stephens's  Central 
America. 

CO'PANt,  a post-office  of  Haywood  co.,  Tennessee. 

COPANO,  ko-pahffio,  a small  post-village  of  Refugio  co., 
Texas,  on  Aransas  Bay. 

COPAY,  ko-pib  a small  uninhabited  island  of  Scotland, 
one  of  the  Hebi'ides,  co.  of  Inverness,  in  the  Sound  of  Harris. 

COP'DOCK  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

COPE'LAND,  a post-village  of  Telfair  co.,  Georgia,  75  miles 
in  a direct  line  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

COPE'LAND  ISLANDS,  a small  group  on  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Ireland,  co.,  of  Down,  off  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Belfast  Lough.  On  Cross  Island,  about  5 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Donaghadee,  is  a light-house,  elevation  131  feet,  lat.  54°  4'  44" 
N.,  Ion.  5°  32'  W. 

COPENHAGEN,  ko-pen-hi^ghen,  (Dan.  KjobenJiavn.  kyb'- 
ben-h6wn^  i.  e.  “merchant’s  haven;”  Ger.  Kopenhagen, 
ko^pen-hd'ghen;  Fr.  (hpenhagm,  ko'pcm-dg^,  L.  Hapnia.)  the 
capital  of  Denmark,  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Northern 
Europe,  is  situated  partly  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  See- 
land,  and  partly  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  adjacent  island  of 
Amager;  lat. (observatory)  55°  40'  9"  N.,  Ion.  12°  34'  7"  E. 
Pop.  in  1860, 155,143.  mostly  Protestants.  It  occupies  an  ex- 
tensive flat,  so  very  low  as  to  require  to  be  protected  by  em- 
bankments even  from  the  tideless  Baltic,  and  hence,  in 
whatever  direction  it  may  be  approached,  it  neither  becomes 
visible  at  any  great  distance,  nor  presents  a very  imposing 
appearance.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  circle,  with  a 
diameter  of  about  2 miles;  circumference  rather  more  than 
6 miles.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  being  surrounded  on  the 
land  side  by  a lofty  wall  flanked  with  bastions,  and  by  a 
broad,  deep  ditch,  filled  with  water  from  the  Baltic,  and 
defended  toward  the  sea  by  most  formidable  batteries,  espe- 
cially one  on  the  water-level,  called  'Trekroner,  and  the  po- 
lygonal citadel  of  Frederickshavn,  a maiden  fortress,  deemed 
almost  impregnable.  In  consequence  of  repeated  conflagra- 
tions, the  greater  part  of  the  older  houses  of  Copenhagen, 
which  were  chiefly  of  wood,  have  disappeared,  and  been  re- 
placed by  edifices  of  modern  construction,  lofty  and  well 
built,  either  formed  into  handsome  squares,  or  lining  the 
sides  of  long  spacious  streets ; usually  of  brick,  but  occa- 
sionally of  Norwegian  granite.  In  general  the  pavement, 
particularly  for  foot  passengers,  is  very  indifferent ; and  Co- 
penhagen suffers  much  by  one  of  the  worst  evils  to  which  a 
town  can  be  subjected — a deficiency  of  good  fresh  water. 

The  boundary  between  the  old  and  new  town,  a designa- 
tion now  nearly  obsolete,  is  a principal  street,  called  Gothers- 
gade,  (Goth’s  Street.)  which,  with  its  continuation  along 
the  canal  of  Nyehavn,  (New  Haven,)  stretches  through  Co- 
penhagen Proper  from  N.  to  S.,  and  divides  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  'The  W.  part,  or  old  town,  where  it  has 
not  been  replaced  by  modern  buildings,  exhibits  the  Copen- 
hagen of  the  olden  time,  and  consists  generally  of  narrow 
crooked  streets,  lined  by  mean,  and  in  many  cases,  wooden 
houses.  Many  of  the  finest  public  buildings,  however,  be- 
long to  this  division,  particularly  that  part  of  it  called  Slot.s- 
holm,  (castle  island,)  a kind  of  island  which  is  formed  by 
the  channel  already  mentioned,  and  canals  branching  from 
it,  and  which,  though  the  original  nucleus  of  the  city,  has 
become  one  of  its  newest  sections.  The  E.  part,  or  new 
town,  and  also  Christianshavn,  (which  is  on  the  i.sland  of 
Amager.)  are  almost  entirely  of  modern  construction,  the 
former  being  built  according  to  a plan,  which,  if  com- 
pleted. would  give  Copenhagen  a first  place  among  Euro- 
pean cities,  'rhe  city  is  entered  by  four  gates,  and  con- 
tains 16  public  squares  and  market-places.  Tbe  largest 
.trd  handsomest  of  these  squares,  the  Kongens  Nytorv 


(New  King’s  Market,)  covers  an  extensive  space  almusD 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  town.  No  fewer  than  12  streets 
open  into  it;  and  in  its  centre  is  a colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Christian  V.,  with  curious  allegorical  figures 
Its  E.  side  forms  part  of  the  Gothersuade  already  men- 
tioned, M’hich  is  the  principal  thoioughlare,  and  contains 
the  finest  shops.  On  the  N.  of  the  city,  and  connecded  M'ith 
it  by  an  esplanade,  is  the  citadel  of  Frederickshavn,  a regu- 
lar polygon  with  5 bastions.  'The  city  contains  many  noble 
public  building.s,  among  which  are  the  Palace  of  Amalien- 
borg,  inhabited  by  the  royal  family,  the  Castle  of  Charlot- 
tenborg,  now  used  as  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  with  its 
parks  converted  into  a botanic  garden,  the  Castle  of  Rosen- 
borg, built  in  1604,  in  which  are  deposited  the  regalia  and 
many  antiquities;  the  'Town-house,  built  1805-15;  the 
University,  partly  rebuilt  between  1831  and  1836,  and  the 
Royal  'Theatre.  'The  chief  ecclesiastical  buildings  are — the 
Frue  Kirke,  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  kingdom, 
adorned  with  the  finest  culptures  of  'Thorwaldsen  ; St.  Pe- 
ter’s, or  the  German  Church,  with  a spire  250  feet  in  height; 
the  'Ti  inity  Church,  on  the  round  tower  of  which  is  placed 
the  astronomical  observatory ; and  the  Church  of  our  Sa- 
viour, in  Christianshavn,  with  a .spire  288  feet  high. 

Among  the  educational  institutions  the  University  natu- 
r.ally  takes  the  first  place.  It  was  founded  by  Christian  I., 
in  1478.  'The  number  of  professors  and  lecturers  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1850  was  46,  of  whont  only  16  have  a seat  aT)d 
vote  in  the  Senatus  or  Consistorium.  'The  average  attend- 
ance of  students  is  from  1000  to  1200.  'The  University  is 
well  endowed  and  possesses  numerous  bursaries — the  Re- 
genz,  (dornus  regia,)  an  establishment'  connected  with  it, 
lodges,  and  partially  maintains  120  .students.  'To  the  Uni- 
versity, too,  belong  the  chirurgical  academy,  two  observato- 
ries, the  botanical  garden  in  Nyehavn,  and  the  polytechnic 
school,  in  which  a complete  preparatory  con  rse  is  given.  'The 
other  principal  schools  are  the  Metrojiolitan  School,  the  Ve- 
terinary School,  the  Military  High  School,  the  naval  and 
military  cadet  academies,  and  the  town  schools.  Copenha- 
gen pos.sesses  several  extensive  and  valuable  libraries.  'That 
of  the  University  has  120.000  volumes;  but  by  far  the  most 
important  is  the  Royal  Library,  which  occupies  a large  build- 
ing to  the  S.  of  Christiausborg,  and  contains  400.000  volumes, 
and  15.000  MSS.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  northern  litera- 
ture, and  among  the  ^ISS.  is  Rask’s  Sanscrit  and  Singha- 
lese collection,  which  is  said  to  be  unique  in  Europe.  'The 
principal  scieiitific  aiid  literary  associations  of  Copenhagen 
are — the'Academy  of  Arts,  the  Royal  Danish  Literary  and  Sc; 
entitle  Society,  the  Royal  Society  for  Northern  Antiijuities, 
the  .‘Vgricultural  Society,  the  Art  Union,  Artist's  Union,  Mu- 
sical Union,  &c.  Thiscity  is  also  rich  in  museums  and  curi- 
ous collections.  'The  most  recently  formed,  but  at  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  these,  is  'Thorwald- 
sen’s  Museum,  situate  on  the  Slotsholm.  It  contains  the 
rich  bequest  which  that  great  sculptor  made  to  his  country, 
of  his  compositions  and  collections,  during  the  course  of 
half  a century.  The  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  oc- 
cupies a wing  of  the  palace  of  Christiansborg,  but  a consi- 
derable part  of  the  collections  properly  belonging  to  it  is 
deposited  in  the  Royal  Museum,  in  the  Droningen  Tvergade. 
'These  combined  collections  form  a museum  which  is  almost 
unique.  The  antiiiuities  are  arranged  in  four  sections,  ac- 
cording to  the  ages  to  which  they  belong,  and  proceed  in 
regular  gradation,  from  the  rudest  efl'orts  of  heathenisTii  to 
the  age  of  chivalry.  'The  Royal  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
in  the  Stormgade.  is  rich  both  in  zoological  and  and  minera- 
logical  .specimens.  Among  the  latter,  the  most  deserving 
of  notice  is  a mass  of  native  silver  from  Norway,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  about  6 feet  long,  2 feet  broad,  and  8 inches 
thick.  'The  other  important  collections  are  the  royal  cabi- 
net of  coins  and  medals,  in  the  Castle  of  Rosenborg,  alike 
remarkable  for  the  number  and  the  rarity  of  its  specimens ; 
the  Ethnographical  Museum,  and  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Paint- 
ings in  the  Christiansborg,  containing  about  1000  pictures, 
many  of  them  by  the  first  masters. 

Copenhagen  possesses  numerous  hospitals  and  asyhtms, 
in  which  no  kind  of  disease,  poverty,  or  helplessne.ss  appears 
to  be  forgotten.  At  the  head  of  the.se  establishments  is 
Frederick’s  Hospital,  which  has  beds  for  350  patients,  and 
which,  in  addition  to  the  admir.able  accommodations  of  its 
interior,  has  a .spacious  court,  laid  out  in  planted  alleys,  as 
a promenade  for  the  convalescent.  The  inhabitants  of  Co 
penhagen  have  a keen  relish  for  public  anmsements.  and 
find  ample  means  of  gratifying  it  in  their  theatres,  ca.sinos, 
and  tivolis. 

Harbor,  Trade,  (fic. — The  harbor  is  formed  by  the  chan- 
nel between  the  islands  of  Seeland  and  Amager.  and  pos- 
sesses all  essential  reciuisites,  being  deep,  spacious,  and 
secure.  The  channel  is  closed  at  both  ends — on  the  W.  by 
the  Langebro  (long  bridge,)  which  opens  in  the  middle, 
and  has  a length  of  440  feet;  and  on  the  E.  by  a continua 
tion  of  a floating  bridge,  stretching  in  the  direction  of  the 
channel  for  1100  yards,  and  dividing  it  into  two  unequal 
parts,  that  <411  the  S.  forming  the  great  naval  station  of  Den- 
mark, where  each  ship  has  its  place,  and  a wooden  gallery 
ranges  round,  so  as  to  enclose  the  whole  fleet,  and  make  it 
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as  easy  to  vle<v  the  ships  as  if  they  lay  on  dry  ground.  The 
average  widtl I of  the  channel  is  about  70  yards;  its  depth 
from  is  to  22  leet ; and  from  either  side  of  it  numerous  canals 
bi-anch  off,  those  on  the  S.  giving  access  to  the  arsenal,  the 
building  and  graving  docks,  and  other  extensive  premises 
required  by  the  navy,  while  those  to  the  N.  often  penetrate 
a considerable  way  into  the  city,  and  give  important  facili- 
ties for  trade.  The  manufiictuies  of  Copenhagen  are  not 
very  important,  and  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
buppl}"  of  articles  for  home  consumption,  or  for  the  army 
and  navy.  The  chief  of  these  are  woollen  cloth,  for  which, 
in  additional  to  private  establishments^  there  is  a govern- 
ment factory,  employing  1200  persons,  and  annually  furnish- 
ing about  150,000  ells  ; linen,  and  sailcloth,  leather,  tobacco, 
ironware,  and  porcelain.  The  shipping  trade  of  Copenhagen 
is  less  extensive  than  might  he  expected  from  its  admirable 
position  and  other  advantages.  About  250  vessels  belong  to 
the  port,  with  a tonnage  of  15,579.  The  average  entries  of 
foreign  vessels  is  1400 ; tonnage  145,040.  Of  these,  250  come 
from  Oreat  Britain,  with  cargoes  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  coal,  salt,  and  iron.  The  transit  trade  has  considerably 
diminished ; the  ports,  from  which  much  of  it  used  to  come, 
now  communicating  directly ; but  the  coasting  trade  still 
gives  the  entries  at  4000  vessels,  tonnage  115,920.  The  chief 
imports  are  colonial  produce,  wine,  tobacco,  and  naval  stores ; 
the  chief  exports,  grain,  hides,  and  cattle.  Copenhagen  is 
regularly  visited  by  steam  packets,  chiefly  from  ports  in  the 
Baltic,  and  a railway,  to  connect  it  with  Korsiier.  about  02 
miles  S.W.,  has  been  completed  as  far  as  Koeskilde. 

History. — Copenhagen  is  first  mentioned  as  a fishing  ham- 
let in  1043.  In  1168,  Bishop  Absalon  founded  a haven,  and 
erected  a fort  on  the  Slotsholm,  as  a place  of  refuge  against 
the  northern  pirates.  It  then  bore  the  name  of  Axelhuus. 
Shortly  after  it  rose  to  importance,  and  acquired  its  pre.sent 
name  of  Kjbbenhavn,  or  Merchant’s  Haven.  It  has  occa- 
sionally suffered  much  from  hostile  ravages,  and  .still  more 
from  accidental  fii’es,  which  have  repeatedly  laid  the  greater 

art  of  it  in  ruins.  It  was  attacked  by  Nelson,  April  2.  1801, 

ut  its  crowning  disaster  was  the  bombardment  by  the  Bri- 
tish in  1807.  Being  elevated  but  little  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  Copenhagen  is  liable  to  be  overflowed  during  storms, 
and  it  suffered  much  from  this  cause  in  1824. 

COPENIIA'GEN,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co..  New  York,  on 
Deer  River,  about  25  miles  E.  of  Sackett’s  Harbor,  contains 
severa’  stores  and  mills.  A little  below  the  village  there  is 
a remarkable  water-fall. 

COPENHAGEN,  a post-village  of  Caldwell  co.,  ^orth  Ca- 
rolina. about  200  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

COPENHAGEN,  a post-office  of  Caldwell  parish,  Louisiana. 

COPENH  AGUE,  a city  of  Denmark.  See  Copenhagen. 

COP'ENHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

COPENSAY,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  See  Copinshat. 

COPERTINO.  ko-p^R-tee'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto,  district,  and  10  miles  S.S.W,  of  Lecce,  enclosed  by 
vails,  defe7ided  by  a strong  castle,  and  having  several 
churches  and  convents.  Pop.  3500. 

COPE’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  146 
miles  from  Columbus. 

COPET  a village  of  Switzerland.  See  Coppet. 

COP'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

COP/GROVE,  a paii.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

CO'PI,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa,  12  miles  W.N.W, 
of  Iowa  City. 

COPI'AH.  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  ^Mississippi,  has  an 
area  of  about  960  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Pearl  River,  and  drained  by  the  head-streams  of  Bayou 
Pierre  and  Homochitto  River.  Small  boats  sometimes  navi- 
gate the  Pearl  River  as  high  as  this  county.  Copiah  is  an 
Indian  word  signifying  “ screech-owl.”  Capital,  Gallatin. 
Pop.  15,398,  of  whom  7433  were  free,  and  7965  slaves. 

COPIAH  CREEK,  a poshvillage  o.f  Copiah  co.,  Mississippi. 

COPIAPO,  ko-pe-a-po',  a river  of  Chili,  falls  into  the  Pacific 
at  Copiapo,  after  a N.W.  course  of  about  150  miles. 

COPIAPO  or  SAN  FRANCISCO  DR  SELVA,  san  fran- 
sis'ko  (or  sSn  frdn-sees'ko  d,i  s^Pvd.)  a town  of  Chili,  pro- 
vince of,  and  177  miles  N.N.E.  of  Coquimbo,  on  the  right 
bank  of  a river  of  its  own  name.  30  miles  from  its  mouth, 
at  which  is  situated  the  port  of  Copiapo.  in  lat.  27°  19'  30" 
S.,  Ion.  71°  2' W.  A railway  was  finished  from  Copiapo  to 
Caldera  in  1851.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  most  of 
the  houses  are  of  brick.  It  has  a college,  and  several  con- 
vents. Earthquakes  are  here  of  daily,  or  almost  hourly 
occurrence,  Dr.  IMeyen  relating  that  during  his  stay  six  or 
seven  occurred  every  24  hours.  In  1819  and  1822.  Copiapo 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  earthquakes:  and  again  on 
Jlay  26,  1851,  it  was  seriously  damaged,  and  the  houses  in 
one  street  nearly  all  destroyed  by  one  of  these  visitations. 
Copiapo  is  the  centre  of  Hie  principal  mining  district  of 
Chili — copper,  gold,  silver,  inercurv,  iron,  sulphur,  nitre, 
and  lapis  lazuli  being  found  in  its  vicinity.  A con.siderable 
portion  of  the  metallic  ores  are  smelted  near  the  port,  which 
Is  also  the  centre  of  an  important  import  and  export  trade. 
The  duties  collected  here  in  1S52  amounted  to  $145,494. 
Pop  of  town.  4000;  of  port,  1200. 
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COPIAPO,  a province  which  included  the  whole  N.  portion 
of  Chili  is  now  incorporated  with  the  province  of  Coquimbo. 

C<  )PIN S H AY'  or  COPEN  S .4 Y,  sometimes  written  COPEN- 
SHAW,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  in  Scotland,  off  the  S.  end 
of  Mainland;  lat.  58°  55'  N.,  Ion.  2°  26'  W.  It  is  about  1 
mile  long,  and  mile  broad. 

COPLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

COP'LEY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Summit  oo- 
Ohio,  124  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1323. 

COPO^PA,  a post-office  of  Lorain  co.,  t)hio. 

COPPARO,  kop-pdfro,  a town  of  the  Papal  States,  11  milea 
E.N.E.  of  Ferrara.  Pop.  2330. 

COPPENAME,  kop'p^n-d'meh,  COPONAME  or  CUPANA- 
MA,  kup-6n-d'md,  a river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Guacanayas  country,  flows  N.,  and  falls 
into  the  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saramacca.  Total  course, 
93  miles. 

COPPENBRUGGE,  (Coppenbrugge,)  kop'pen-briig'gheh,  a 
small  town  of.  and  19  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hanover. 

COP'PERAS  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinoi.s, 
on  a creek  of  same  name,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Illinois 
River,  about  50  miles  N.  by  W.of  Springfield.  The  produce 
of  the  vicinity  is  shipped  here  in  steamboats,  and  in  1852 
amounted  in  value  to  $150,000. 

COPPERAS  HILL,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont. 

COP^PER  CREEK,  a po.st-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Illinois. 

COPPER  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  76 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Iowa  City 

COPPER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Rock  Island  co.,  Illinois. 

COJ’PER  HILL,  a post-office  of  Hunterdon  co..  New 
Jersey. 

COPG’ERMINE  MOUNTAINS,  a low  mountain  range  in 
the  N.W.  part  of  British  America,  running  parallel  to  the 
Rocky  IMountains,  from  lat.  63°  N.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

COPG’ERMINE  RIVER,  in  British  North  America.  North- 
western Territory,  enters  an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  N.E. 
of  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  after  a course  estimated  at  250  miles. 

COPPER  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Tennessee. 

COPPET,  kop'pd/,  or  COPET,  a village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  ofVaud,  on  the  lake,  and  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Ge- 
neva. It  is  only  remarkable  for  its  chateau,  with  garden., 
and  park,  once  the  residence  of  Bayle,  (1670-72.)  afterwards 
of  the  financier  Necker,  and  his  celebrated  daughter  Ma- 
dame de  Stael-Holstein,  who  are  both  interred  in  a chapel 
near  it.  In  its  vicinity  several  Roman  insci’iptions  have 
been  found.  Pop.  600,  all  Calvinistic  Protestants. 

COPG’INGFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

COP'PULL.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

COPRATES,  a river  of  Persia.  See  Dezfool. 

CO'PUL',  a strongly  fortified  town  of  India,  Deccan,  Ni- 
zam’s dominion,  210  miles  S.W.  of  Hyderabad;  lat.  15°  19' 
N.,  Ion.  76°  10'  E.  It  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  British 
in  1819. 

COQ,  LE  leh  kok,  a town  of  Senegambia,  co.  of  Footi 
Toro,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island  Morfil  formed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Senegal ; lat.  16°38'N.,  Ion.  15°  5' W. 

COQUAGO,  ko-kwii'go,or  OQUAGO,  o-kAV^/go,  the  principal 
branch  of  the  DelaAvare  River,  rises  in  NeAv  York  on  the  W 
declivity  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  near  the  boundary  be- 
tAveen  Schoharie  and  DelaAvare  counties.lt  Hoavs  first  S.W.  to 
Deposit,  only  about  10  miles  from  the  Susquehanna  River, 
where  it  suddenly  changes  its  cour.se  to  S.E.;  and.  after 
forming  the  boundary  between  New  York  and  Penn.sylvania 
for  a feAv  miles,  unites  Avith  the  Popacton.  the  other  con- 
stituent branch,  at  Hancock.  The  Avhole  length  is  pro- 
bably 100  miles.  It  is  a beautiful  and  rapid  stream, 
affording  extensive  motive-power. 

COQUET,  kok'et,  or  COCK^ET,  a small  river  of  England, 
rises  in  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  enters  the  North  Sea  near 
WarkAvorth.  Its  valley,  Coquetdale,  forms  a civil  division 
of  the  county.  Opposite  its  mouth  is  Coqviet  Island.  1 mile 
in  circumference,  and  having  the  remains  of  an  ancient  mo- 
nastery. 

COQUILAGE.  ko'kee'iazh',  (GRANDE,  grSxd,  and  PE- 
TITE, peh-teeU.)  tAvo  islands  in  Chagos  Archipelago.  Indian 
Ocean,  about  lat.  5°  20'  S.,  Ion.  72°  20'  E.,  covered  Avith  cocoa 
trees. 

COQUIMBO,  ko-keernffio,  or  LA  SERENA,  li  s.-i-rA'na,  a 
seaport  toAvn  in  Chili. capital  of  a province  of  its  OAvn  name, 
beautifully  .situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Coquimbo  River,  not 
far  from  its  embouchure  in  the  Bay  of  Co(|uim)io : lat.  29°  54' 
12"  S..  Ion.  71°  19'  W.  The  tOAvn  is  small,  but  Avell  and  regu 
larly  built.  The  houses,  one  story  in  height,  are  mostly 
constructed  of  sun-di  ied  brick,  and  stand  apart  from  e.ach 
other.  Avith  large  gardens  betAveen.  It  contains  several 
churches  and  conA'ents,  a public  school  and  hospital,  and  at 
the  S.  extremity  is  the  plaza  or  fiublic  .sijuare.  The  port  or 
harbor  at  Balsas,  6 or  7 miles  distant,  is  excellent,  and  is  on 
this  account  much  frequented,  notAvithstanding  that  both 
wood  and  Avater  are  difficult  to  obtain.  The  trade  of  the  port 
consists  principally  of  the  export  of  copperand  more  precious 
metals  obtained  in  the  province;  the  imjiorts  are  provi.sions, 
(fee.,  for  the  supplj’  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  mines.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  the  port  in 
1847,  was  145;  tonnage,  39,987.  Value  of  cargoes,  150.850t 
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Cleared  in  the  same  year.  145;  tonnage, ^9.987.  Value  of 
rargoes,  259.244Z.  Amount  of  ‘duties  collected  in  1852, 
17,982L  The  name  La  Serena,  sometimes  given  to  the 
town,  alludes  to  the  serenity  of  its  climate.  Pop.  about  8000. 

COQUIMBO,  a large  province  of  Chili,  composed  of  the 
former  provinces  of  Copiapo  and  Coquimbo  united,  ex- 
tending from  the  Bolivian  frontier,  lat.  25°  28'  S.,  to  the 
river  Chuapa,  lat.  31°  40'  S.  It  is  upwards  of  400  miles 
long,  and  as  it  occupies  the  entire  breadth  of  the  state,  from 
the  Andes  to  the  Pacific,  is  generally  about  100  miles 
broad.  Area.  48,000  square  miles.  Pop.  30,000. 

CORA,  koO'i,  a town,  capital  of  the  island  of  Samos,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  3 miles  from  its  S.  coast,  and  on  a portion 
of  the  site  of  ancient  Samos,  which  was  anciently  one  of 
the  most  fiourishing  cities  of  Greece. 

CORA,  a town  of  Italy.  See  CoRi. 

COGIA,  a village  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa,  25  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Burlington. 

CORAL,  kor^il  or  ko-rJlP,  a small  rocky  island  of  Brazil, 
S.E.  coast,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paranagua,  lat.  25°  46'  S.,  Ion. 
48°  35'  W. 

COlPAL,  a post-village  and  township  in  McHenry  co.,  Illi- 
nois, near  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Railroad,  60  miles  N.W. 
of  Chicago.  Pop.  1268. 

COR/AL  SEA,  a part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  bounded  W.  by 
Au.stralia,  and  E.  by  the  archipelago  of  New  Hebrides,  so 
called  from  the  numerous  coral  reefs  it  contains. 

COGIAM,  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York,  about 
60  miles  E.  of  New  York  city,  contains  a few  stores. 

CORANNAS,  ko-rdn^nds,  a tribe  of  South  Africa,  inhabit- 
ing the  country  lying  between  Griqua-land  on  the  E.,  and 
Namaqua-land  on  the  W.  They  are  chiefiy  to  be  found 
along  the  banks  of  the  Great  Orange  River,  are  good-look- 
ing but  excessively  filthy.  They  cultivate  nothing  but  to- 
bacco, subsisting  chiefly  on  the  milk  of  their  cattle,  of  which 
they  have  great  numbers ; their  flocks  also  are  immense. 

CORANSAH,  ko-rin'sdh,  a district  of  Upper  Guinea,  near 
the  centre  of  the  Ashantee  county.  Principal  towns — Co- 
ransah,  Sasafoor,  and  Boben. 

CO  RATO,  ko-rl/to,  a city  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Bari,  14 
miles  S.E.  of  Barletta.  Pop.  24,576.  It  has  a fine  church, 
5 convents,  and  an  orphan  asylum. 

CORAY,  ko'rA/,  a markeCtown  of  France,  department  of 
Finist.6re,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Quimper.  Pop.  1850. 

CORAZON,  ko-rd-son/,  (i.  e.  “Heart,”)  a mounUiin  of  Ecu- 
ador, in  the  Andes,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Quito.  Its  summit  is 
occasionally  covered  with  snow,  and  bears  the  form  of  a 
heart,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

CORBACH,  or  KORBACH,  koR'bdx.  a walled  town,  in  Cen- 
tral Germany,  capital  of  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  on  the 
Itter,  which  divides  it  into  an  old  and  a new  town.  28  miles 
S.W.  of  Cas.sel.  Pop.  2200.  It  has  a castle,  Lutheran  and 
and  Calvin  churches,  a college,  orphan  asylum,  and  manu- 
factures of  woollen  stuffs. 

CORBAL'LY,  aparish  ofireland,  cos.  Tipperary  and  King’s. 

CORBALLY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  IVaterford. 

CORBALLY,  a parish  ofireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

CORBEAU,  kor-bd',  a village  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Clinton 
co.,  New  York. 

CORBEIL,  koR'bdlf,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  Seine,  at  the  influx  of  the  Essonne,  and 
at  the  head  of  a branch  of  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway, 
18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris.  Pop.  in  1852,  4725.  It  is  divided 
by  the  Seine  into  an  old  and  a new  town.  It  was  formerly 
fortified.  Principal  edifices  comprise  a corn-hall,  large  corn 
magazine,  public  library,  and  theatre.  It  has  various  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  active 
trade  in  corn  and  flour  for  the  supply  of  Paris. 

CORBETT  A,  koR-b^Utd,  (anc.  Ci^ria  Picfta,  f CurhitumJ)  a 
town  of  Northern  Italy,  government  of  Milan,  22  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Pavia,  and  10  miles  W.  of  Milan.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  a large  parish  church  and  a castle.  Pop.  4020. 

CrlRfBETTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Broome  co.,  New  York. 

CORBIE,  koR'bee/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Som- 
me. on  the  Canal  de  la  Somme,  and  the  Railway  de  Nord,  9 
miles  E.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  1819. 

CORBliilRES,  koR'be-aia/,  (Ger.  Korhers,  koR^bgRs.)  a pa- 
rish and  village,  formerly  a town  of  Switzerland  canton, 
and  9 miles  S.  of  Freyburg,ou  the  Sarine.  Pop.  193. 

CORBIGNY,  koR'been'yeet.  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ni^vre,  on  the  Arguisson,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Nevers.  Pop. 
1729. 

CORf BRIDGE,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northumberland,  on  the  Tyne,  here  crossed  by  a seven- 
..rched  V)ridge,  and  with  a station  on  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  Railway,  3?  miles  E.  of  Hexham.  Pop.  2103. 

C'lR'BY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  and 
'0  miles  S.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  714. 

CORBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

CORBY,  GREAT,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Cumber- 
land. 

CORCIEUX,  koR'se-uh',  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vosges,  20  miles  E.  of  Epinal.  Pop.  1640. 

CORCOBADO  or  CORCOVADO,  koR-ko-vd/do,  (i.  e.  the 
*•  Humpbacked”  Mountain,)  a volcanic  mountain  of  the 
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Andes,  in  Patagonia,  near  the  Pacific  coast.  Lat.  43^  10'  3 
Ion.  near  73°  W.  Height,  7510  feet. 

CORCOBADO  or  CORCOVADO,  GULF  OP,  on  the  W.  coa.st 
of  South  America,  between  the  S.  part  of  the  island  of 
Chiloe  and  the  mainland.  Named  from  its  proximity  to 
the  above  mountain. 

CORCOMOIIIDEt,  a parish  ofireland,  in  Munstei,  cos.  of 
Cork  and  Limerick. 

CORCOVADO,  koR-ko-v^do,  a remarkable  mountain  ot 
Brazil,  2 miles  from  llio  Janeiro,  rises  in  an  i.solated 
peak  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  magnificent,  comprising  the 
harbor,  city,  and  environs  of  Rio  .laneiro. 

CORCUBION,  kor-koo-be-on',  a fishing  town  of  Spain,  on 
a bay  of  the  same  name,  50  miles  AV.S.W.  of  Coruna.  Prqj. 
864.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  dismantled  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1809;  in  the  same  year  it  was  burned  by  the  French. 

CORCYRA.  See  Corfu. 

COIPDA  VI LLE,  a post-office.  Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts, 

CORDEMAIS,  koR'deh-m,V,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Loire-Inferieure,  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Nantes 
Pop.  2238. 

CORDES,  koRd,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn,  13 
miles  N.W.  of  Albi. 

CGRDES  (koRd  or  koR/des)  BAY,  south  coast  of  Patagonia, 
Strait  of  Magellan,  45  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Froward.  Its  en- 
entrance  is  obstructed  by  sandbanks,  and  in  some  places  by 
rocks.  Discovered  in  1599  by  Simon  de  Cordes,  a Dutch 
navigator. 

CORDILLERA,  kor-diPle-ra,  (Sp.  pron.  koR-deel-yM-^,) 
the  Spanish  name  of  a mountain  chain.  See  Andes. 

CORDOUAN,  LA  TOUR  DE,  Id  tooR  deh  koR'doo-6No',  (V.  e. 
“ The  Tower  of  Cordouan,”)  alight-house  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde,  on  a rock — the  remnant  of  the  island  of  Antros. 
60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bordeaux.  The  light-house  is  207  feet 
in  elevation,  and  the  finest  in  France. 

CORDOVA, kor/do-va.*  (Sp.  Cordoba  or  rorr/wa,koR/do-vd; 
Fr.  Cordrmt,  koR'doo';  anc.  Cor'duha  and  Colo^nia  Patrdcia, 
or  simply  Patricia.)  a city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
and  formerly  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova,  in  a sa- 
lubrious plain  on  the  Guadalquivir,  86  miles  N.E.  of  Seville ; 
lat.  37°  52'  15"  N.,  Ion.  4°  49'  36"  W.  Pop.  41,976.  Its  Moorish 
walls,  built  on  Roman  foundations,  enclose  a large  area, 
much  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  gardens  or  by  ruins,  ex- 
cept one  large  square,  bordered  by  lofty  and  handsome 
edifices ; the  city  is  generally  badly  laid  out,  meanly  built, 
and  dirty.  It  communicates  with  a suburb  across  the  river 
by  a noble  stone  bridge  of  16  arches,  built  by  the  Moors  in 
the  eighth  century,  and  commanded  by  a Saracenic  castle, 
still  kept  in  a state  of  defence.  Its  Cathedi-al.  formerly  one 
of  the  most  holy  mosques  of  the  IMohammedan  world,  and 
still  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  Spain,  presents 
in  its  interior  a “labyrinth  of  columns”  of  all  orders  and 
materials,  which  were  brought  from  various  ancient  tem- 
ples all  around  the  Mediterranean.  Other  principal  build- 
ings are  13  parish  churches,  gorgeously  adorned,  about  40 
convents,  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  with  tine  gardens,  and  a 
library  of  15,000  volumes,  the  remains  of  a palace  of  the 
Moorish  sovereigns,  now  converted  into  stables  for  a royal 
breeding  stud,  the  City  Hall,  16  hospitals,  foundling  and 
other  asylums.  3 colleges,  and  several  schools.  It  was  noted 
for  the  famous  preparation  of  goat-skins,  called  Cordovan.f 
This  branch  of  industry,  however,  has  declined  into  insig- 
nificance; but  the  silversmiths  and  filigree  workers  of  Cor- 
dova maintain  their  repute ; and  manufactures  of  paper, 
barrels,  hats,  and  silken  fabrics  are  carried  on. 

Cordova  was  founded  by  the  Romans,  but  at  what  period 
is  uncertain.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Goths  and 
again  by  the  Moors  in  672,  and  for  many  centuries  after- 
wards remained  the  splendid  capital  of  the  Caliphate  of  the 
West.  In  1236  it  was  taken  and  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile,  a blow  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  It  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
four  old  provinces  of  Andalusia,  with  the  title  of  kingdom. 
It  contained  in  the  tenth  century  nearly  a million  of  inhabi- 
tants. 300  mosques,  900  baths,  and  600  inns — a statement 
which  sufficiently  marks  the  importance  and  splendor  from 
which  it  has  fallen.  Cordova  was  for  some  time  comprised 
in  the  country  of  the  kings  of  Seville.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  two  Senecas,  the  Roman  poet  Lucan,  the  Arab  physi- 
cians, Avicenna  and  Averroes,  and  Gonzalves  Fernandez. 

Ad.j.  and  inhab.  Cordovese,  koR'do-veez ; or  Cor'dubese', 

when  the  ancient  town  is  referred  to. 


* “ the  regal  seat 

Of  Abdalazis,  ancient  Cordoba.” 

“ till  they  saw 

The  temples  and  the  towers  of  Cordoba 
Shining  majestic  in  the  light  of  eve.” 

Southey’s  Roderick,  Book  V. 

“ And  strangers  were  received  by  thee 
Of  Cordova  the  chivalry.”  Byron. 

t This  word  has  been  corrupted  into  our  cordwnin,  whence 
shoemakers  in  England  derived  their  old  name  of  cordwainers 
and  in  France  that  of  cordonniers. 
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CORDOV  A,  provinr-e  uf  Spain,  Andalusia,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Badajos  and  Ciudad  Real,  E.  by  Jaen,  S.  and  S.E.  by  Granada 
and  Malaga,  and  S.W.  by  Seville.  It  retains  its  old  boun- 
daries unaltereil  by  the  decree  of  1834.  Area.  5068  square 
milts.  It  is  nai  urally  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Guadal- 
qui\  ir.  Pop.  348,956. 

CORDOVA,  koR'do-va,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederacy, 
state  of,  and  50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  S.  route 
to  3Iexico.  Pop.  6000.  It  is  well  built  of  stone,  and  has 
many  handsome  public  edifices,  an  active  trade  in  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  coffee  for  the  supply  of  Mexico,  and  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woollen  fiibrics. 

CORDOVA,  koR/do-va,  a city  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La 
Plata.)  capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  situated  in  a 
oeauGful  valley  on  the  Primero,  and  is  well  sheltered  from 
the  N.  and  S.  winds,  387  miles  N.AVL  of  Buenos  Ayres,  lat.  31° 
35'  S.,  Ion.  63°  50' \V.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  many 
churches  and  a university,  once  held  in  high  repute,  but  now 
dwindled  down  to  a mere  provincial  school.  It  was  for  a long 
period  the  residence  ofa  bishop.  Here,  also,  was  the  celebrated 
library  belonging  to  the  .lesuits,  which,  on  their  expulsion 
from  the  city,  was  transferred  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Cordova  is 
the  centre  of  communication  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
upper  provinces.  Its  produce,  which  consists  principally 
of  hides  and  wool,  is  sent  to  the  capital  of  the  republic, 
from  Munich  it  receives  goods  of  European  manufiicture  in 
return.  It  was  founded  by  the  conquerors  of  Tucuman  in 
1573.  Pop.  13,000. 

CORDOVA,  a province  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La 
Plata,)  in  South  America,  near  its  centre,  bounded  by  San- 
tiago, La  Rioja,  San  Luis,  and  Santa  Ee.  Estimated  pop. 

90.000.  Little  wheat  is  raised,  that  consumed  being  im- 
ported from  San  Juan.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  nu- 
merous, and  beef,  maize,  and  fruits  are  the  principal  pro- 
ducts. Its  E.  portion  is  nearly  uninhabited. 

COR/DOA^A,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co..  Tennessee. 

CORDOA'^A,  a post-office  of  Grant  co.,  Kentucky. 

CORDOVA,  a post-village  of  Rock  Island  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  about  25  miles  above  Rock  Island  City. 

CORDOV.ADO,  koR-do-v^do,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
in  the  government  of  A'^enice,  23  miles  S.AV.  of  Udine.  Pop. 
2400.  "it  has  a fort,  a cathedral,  and  bishop’s  palace. 

CORDCBA  and  CORDUBESE.  See  Cordov.\. 

CORDUENE  or  CORDYENE.  See  Koordrst.^n. 

COREA,  or  KOREA,  ko-ree'au  (called  by  the  natives  Ti^yn- 
sien,  by  the  Chinese,  to  whom  it  is  tributary,  Kao-h’.e,  and 
oy  the  Japanese,  Korai,  ko'rP,  whence  its  European  name 
of  Corea,  or  Korea,)  is  an  extensive  peninsular  country  in 
North-eastern  Asia,  whose  limits  are  not  accurately  known, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  S.  by  the  strait  of  Corea, 
and  AV.  by  the  AVhanghai,  or  A'ellow  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Leao-tong,  'i'he  capital,  Kingkitao,  is  situated  on  the 
Kiaug  River,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  lat.  37°  40'  N., 
and  Ion.  127°  20'  E.  Corea  comprises  a peninsula  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  continent  to  which  it  is  attached ; the 
continental  portion  extending  in  breadth  from  Ion.  124°  to 
132°  E.,  the  peninsula  from  Ion.  125°  15'  to  131°  30'  E.,  be- 
tween lat.  33°  20'  and  43°  N.,  its  average  width  being  about 
135  miles,  while  the  total  length  of  the  country,  from  N.  to 

5.,  is  somewhat  less  than  600  miles.  Corea  also  includes 
numerous  groups  of  islands  in  the  Yellow  Sea  and  Strait  of 
Corea,  and  the  island  of  Quelpaert.  50  miles  S.  of  the  penin- 
sula. Area  of  continental  portion,  about  80,000  square 
miles. 

The  peninsula  is  traversed  through  its  length  by  a cordil- 
lera, abrupt  and  precipitous  on  the  E.,  but  forming  a gentle 
slope  on  the  AV.  side,  which,  being  watered  by  the  principal 
rivers  of  the  country,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  coasts  are, 
for  the  most  part,  rocky  and  almost  inaccessible;  yet  there 
are  some  excellent  harbors.  The  climate  is  very  cold,  and 
in  the  summer  rain  is  frequent.  In  the  N.  the  only  grain 
that  can  be  grown  is  barley ; but  in  the  S.,  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  millet,  indifferent  legumes,  and 
hemp,  are  grown  extensively.  A decoction  of  pinang,  a kind 
of  walnut,  is  substituted  for  tea.  The  ginseng  root  is  a pro- 
duction of  Corea,  greatly  valued  in  China  and  Japan,  where 
high  prices  are  given  for  it.  Potatoes  were  introduced  by 
Gutzlaff  and  Lindsay,  in  1832.  The  uncultivated  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  are  covered  with  extensive  forests. 
Fruits  are  abundant,  including  pears,  plums,  strawberries, 
blackberries,  apricots,  and  grapes ; but,  on  account  of  the 
continual  summer  rains,  all  are  watery  and  insipid.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  rock-salt,  iron,  and  coal,  are  found,  but  are 
little  attended  to.  'I'he  domestic  animals  are  oxen,  pigs, 
goats,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  a sm.all  race  of  horses,  very  strong 
and  spirited,  called  mon-k-wat.  Oxen  only  are  used  for  ag- 
ricultural labors,  the  horse  being  reserved  expressly  for  the 
saddle.  Sheep  are  almost  unknown,  there  being,  it  is  said, 
a prohibition  against  rearing  them.  'The  royal  tiger  and 
panther  are  so  inmierous  that  their  skins  form  an  article  of 
commerce  with  foreigners.  'Tlic.^e  animals  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  same  kind  found  in  the  tropics  by  the 
greater  length  of  the  hair — the  Bengal  tiger  being  far  infe- 
rior in  beauty  of  coat  to  that  of  Corea.  Coreau  musk  is 
much  used  as  a medicine  and  perfume. 
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'The  manufactures  of  Corea,  comprise  strong  and  coarse 
tissues  of  hemp,  cotton;  and  grass;  .«ilk  in  considerable 
quantity,  but  not  very  fine;  pottery  and  porcelain,  some- 
times of  monstrous  size ; excellent  arms — Corean  sabres  and 
poignards  being  much  sought  for  by  the  Chinese;  and  well- 
made  matchlocks.  Paper  constitutes  an  important  branch  of 
manufacture,  entering,  as  it  does  in  Corea,  into  the  construc- 
tion of  numerous  iu-ticlos.  Of  it  are  made  hats,  umbrellas, 
sacks,  and  cloak.s,  which  appear  to  wear  well.  A few  slips 
of  wood,  covered  with  paper,  forms  a door,  through  which 
the  occupant,  by  making  a hole  with  his  finger,  is  enabled 
to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  street.  Ships  in  Corea  are 
simple  and  light,  from  30  to  50  feet  long:  the  wood  work 
clumsy,  and  fastened  with  wooden  pegs,  no  metal  being  em- 
ployed in  joining  any  part  of  them. 

The  foreign  commerce  is  trifling,  and  confined  to  China 
and  Japan.  Skins,  silk,  raw  and  manufactured,  cotton 
cloths,  paper,  and  ginseng,  are  exported;  and  aromatic 
woods,  pepper,  various  kinds  of  horn,  and  .Tapan  ware,  are 
imported.  A strong  feeling  of  jealou.sy  on  the  part  of  the 
government  existing  in  regard  to  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries,  there  is  little  or  no  commercial  communication 
with  Europeans,  and  scarcely  with  the  Chinese.  Internal 
commerce  there  can  be  almost  none,  from  the  want  of  good 
roads:  those  that  are  best  not  being  capable  of  admitting 
moi'e  than  four  men  abreast,  and  frequently,  by  rocks  or 
large  stones,  reduced  to  half  that  breadth ; many  are  mere 
paths,  scarcely  trace:ible,  and  often  inundated.  The  bridges, 
composed  of  stakes  fixed  in  the  stream,  and  covered  with 
earth,  are  swept  away  by  every  flood ; but  numerous 
streams  have  not  even  this  apology  for  a bridge,  but  are 
supplied  only  with  stepping-stones. 

Corea  is  governed  by  a king,  whose  sway  is,  in  a manner, 
absolute,  and  though  tributary  to  China,  his  freedom  of 
action  seems  quite  uncontrolled.  The  governmental  consti- 
tution of  the  crown  is  organized  like  that  of  China.  'The 
ministry  is  divided  into  five  departments,  which  form  the 
centre  of  all  civil  and  military  appointments,  so  that  from 
them  issues  the  administration  of  every  religious,  political, 
and  social  ordinance.  'The  power  of  the  king  is  held  invio- 
lable and  sacred,  from  the  union  in  his  own  person  of  the 
hierarchical  and  secular  sovereignty.  The  country  is  di- 
vided into  eight  circles,  or  provinces,  each  of  which  is  placed 
under  the  authority  of  special  governors,  who,  as  in  Japan, 
are  personally  responsible  to  the  government.  The  king’s 
revenues,  which  are  very  considerable,  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  letting  out  of  lands,  and  a tithe  of  all  produce,  he 
•being  the  possessor  of  nearly  all  the  landed  property  in  the 
kingdom.  'The  prevailing  religion  is  Boodhism,  which  was 
introduced  from  China,  in  the  year  .372.  although  there  ap- 
pears to  be  another  religion  in  existence  in  the  country, 
like  the  Sin-too  in  Japan,  and  the  Taosyn  in  China.  Con- 
fucius is  also  much  estee.med  in  Corea,  and  has  many  f jl- 
lowers. 

Of  all  the  languages  of  North-eastern  Asia,  the  Core.an  is 
the  least  known.  It  appears  to  have  been  corrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  a multitude  of  Chinese  words,  and  by  the 
general  use  of  Chinese  characters,  which  are  employed  by 
the  higher  classes  for  all  official,  scientific,  and  religious 
purpo.ses,  while,  for  the  use  of  private  life,  another  kind  of 
character  is  used,  remarkable  for  simplicity. 

Corea  was  first  subjected  by  the  Tartars,  but  in  about  b.  c 
1120,  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  gained  posses.sion  of  the 
country.  The  Japanese  conquered  and  held  it  between  the 
years  1692  and  1698,  when  it  again  fell  under  the  sway  of 
China,  and  still  pays  a small  annual  tribute  of  800  ounces 
of  silver  to  the  emperor;  to  whom,  also,  an  embassy  is  seirf 
every  year  with  presents,  and.  to  communicate  information 
of  any  political  event  of  importance  th.at  may  have  occurred. 
Adj.and  inhab.  ConF.AN  or  Kore.^n,  ko-ree/an, 

COREA  or  KOREA,  ARCHIPELAGO  OF, ‘or  COREAN 
ARCHIPELAGO,  an  extensive  group,  or  a series  of  groups 
of  i.slands,  chiefly  in  the  AA'hanghai  or  A’ellow  Sea.  on  the 
AY.  coast  of  Corea,  and  extending  from  the  island  of  Quel- 
paert, (lat.  of  the  N.  part,  .33°  29'  42"  N.,  Ion.  126°  56'  30") 
E.,  to  lat.  36°  50'  N.  They  are  very  imperfectly  known,  but 
form  several  groups,  of  which,  reckoning  from  S.  to  N.,  may 
be  named  Port  Hamilton.  Lyra’s,  Amherst,  Hatton’s,  and 
Clifford’s  islands.  'They  are  chiefly  of  granite  rock,  rising 
at  times  to  sharp  peaks  of  2000  feet  high,  and  having  fre- 
quently most  fantastic  shapes,  rugged  and  bare ; basalt  like- 
wise occurs,  and  sometimes  is  columnar. 

COREA,  S'TRAIT  OF,  a narrow  sea  connecting  the  Sea  of 
Japan  with  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  having  the  peninsula  of  Co- 
rea on  the  N.AV.,  and  the  Japanese  island  of  Kioo-Siooco 
the  S.E. 

CORE'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

CORELLA,  ko-r5Pyd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Navarre, 
on  the  Alhama,  49  miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Pamplona,  in  a fertile 
plain.  Pop.  4648.  It  has  a hospital,  and  several  distilleries, 
oil  mills,  and  liquorice  factories. 

COREN'TYN,  ko-rSn-tliP,  or  CORANTYN,  a river  55nuth 
Anverica,  rises  in  Mount  Acarai,  in  lat.  1°  N.,  25  miles  E.  of 
the  Es.sequibo,  flows  generally  N.,  separating  British  and 
I Dutch  Guiana,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  bj  an  estuarv,  in  lat 
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6-'  N.,  Ion.  57°  W.,  about  25  miles  across  at  its  mouth.  It 
was  ascBiided  in  1836,  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk,  as  high  as 
lat.  4°  21' 30''  N.,  Ion.  57°  35' 30"  W.,  where  it  forms  a series 
of  fine  cataracts,  and  is  900  yards  across.  It  is  navigable  for 
boats  fn^m  the  sea  to  the  influx  of  the  Cabalaba,  (lat.  5°  N.,) 
a distance  of  150  miles. 

GORE  SOUND,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  is  about  35 
uules  long,  aud  from  2 to  5 miles  broad.  It  joins  Pamlico 
Sound. 

CORFE,  korf,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Somerset. 

CORFE  CASTLE,  a decayed  borough,  town,  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Dorset,  Isle  of  Purbeck,  4^  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Wareham,  within  the  parliamentary  borough  of  which  it  is 
now  comprised.  Pop.  in  1851,  1966,  partly  employed  in 
stone  quarries.  The  town,  which  appears  to  have  derived 
its  origin  from  its  celebrated  castle,  is  poorly  built,  and  has 
little  trade.  The  castle,  founded  during  the  Saxon  era,  is  a 
well-preserved  ruin,  on  a steep,  rocky  hill,  and  surrounded 
by  a dry  moat;  it  was  dismantled  by  the  Parliamentary 
army.  'J'he  borough  sent  2 members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons until  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  King  Edward 
the  martyr  was  murdered  here,  at  the  instance  of  his  step- 
mother, Elfrida,  a.  D.  978. 

CORFE-MUL'LEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

CORFU,  kor-foo/  or  kor'fu.  (modern  Gr.  Kop<j>oi,  koR-feet; 
Fr.  Corfou.  koR'foo/ ; anc.  Gr.  KepKvpa,  Karkura ; L.  Corcyh-a.) 
one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  seat  of  their  government, 
next  in  size  to  Cephalonia,  in  the  Mediterranean,  separated 
from  the  coast  of  Albania  by  a narrow  channel  between  lat. 
38°  40'  and  39°  40'  N.,  aud  mostly  between  Ion.  19°  10'  and 
20°  E.  Its  shape  is  elongated  and  irregular.  Extreme  length, 
40  miles ; breadth,  from  2 to  18  miles.  Area,  227  square  miles. 
Pop.  74,913.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  very  picturesque;  soil 
fertile;  climate  hot,  very  variable,  and  unhealthy  on  the 
coasts.  The  principal  products  are  corn,  sufiicient  for  four 
months’  consumption  annually,  with  a good  deal  of  inferior 
wine  and  oil,  more  than  half  the  island  being  covered  with 
olive  groves;  with  oi’anges,  lemons,  salt,  honey,  and  wax. 
It  is  suMivided  into  7 cantons,  each  sending  1 member  to 
the  legislative  assembly.  Besides  the  city  of  Corfu,  it  con- 
tains only  some  villages. 

CORFU,  a fortified  seaport  city,  capital  of  the  above  island, 
near  the  centre  of  its  E.  coast,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Butrinto, 
(in  Epirus.)  Lat.  of  the  citadel,  39°  37'  1"  N.,  Ion.  20°  6'  2"  E. 
Pop.  nearly  20,000.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late ; it  is  defended 
by  a detached  citadel,  by  forts  Neuf  and  Vido,  (the  latter  on 
a small  island,  the  ancient  PLyhlia,)  and  various  new'  fortifl-- 
cations.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  numerous 
other  richly  decorated  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
the  arsenal,  military  hospital,  residence  of  the  lord  high 
commissioner  in  the  citadel,  lunatic  and  orphan  asylums,  a 
light-house,  aud  an  aqueduct.  On  the  esplanade  is  a fine 
statue  of  Count  Schulenberg,  who  successfully  defended  the 
city  for  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks,  in  i710.  Corfu  is 
the  seat  of  the  parliamentary  senate,  and  high  judicial  court 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  of  a university  and  college,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  archbishop  of  the  Greek  Latin  Church.  It 
is  w'ell  supplied  with  necessaries,  has  a safe  and  convenient 
harbor,  and  communicates  by  weekly  packets  with  Otranto, 
and  twice  monthly  by  steamers  with  Triest,  Athens,  Gi- 
braltar, and  England. 

COlUFU,  a post-office  of  Genesee  co..  New  York. 

CORFU,  (kor-foo',)  CHANNEL  OF,  an  arm  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  the  island  of  Coi’fu  and  the  mainland  of 
Epirus,  about  30  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  varying 
iu  breath  from  2 to  16  miles.  Corfu  and  Butrinto  are  the 
chief  towns  on  its  banks. 

CORHAMP'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

coin,  ko'ree,  (anc.  Gofra,)  a town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the 
Pontifical  States,  29  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  Pop.  3000. 

CORIA,  ko^re-i,  (anc.  Can/riuin,) a,  town  of  Spain,  47  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Caceres,  on  the  Alagon.  Pop.  1770.  It  is  enclosed 
by  granite  w'alls  of  Roman  origin,  and  has  a castle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  remarkable  for  its  solid  construction,  a 
Gothic  cathedral  with  fine  sculptures,  several  convents  and 
hospitals,  and  a modern  aiiueduct.  In  1812,  it  formed  the 
winter-quarters  of  the  troops  under  Lord  Hill. 

CGRIA,  a market-town  of  Spain.  6 miles  S.  of  Seville,  on 
the  Guadalquivir,  noted  for  a manufacture  of  large  jars  for 
storing  oil  and  almonds.  Pop.  3156. 

CORIGLIA.XO,  ko-reel-yl'uo,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
)f  Calabria  Citra,  capital  of  the  district,  6 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Rossano.  and  4 miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Tarauto.  Pop.  8260. 
It  is  gloomy  and  ill  built,  but  well  supplied  with  water  by 
an  aqueduct  from  the  neighboring  mountain  ; it  has  a fine 
castle,  and  manuCictures  of  woollen  cloth,  caps,  and  .soap, 
with  a trade  in  wine  and  fruit,  the  product  of  the  vicinity. 
Near  it  is  the  site  of  Sybarit;,  the  type  of  ancient  luxury  aud 
indolence. 

CORIGLIANO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  dis- 
trict, and  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lecce.  Pop.  2160. 

CORINALDO,  ko-re-ndPdo,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the 
Marche.s,  between  the  Misa  and  the  Cesauo,  25  miles  W.  of 
iucona.  Pop.  5859. 
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CORINQA,  ko-rirRgd.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Gala 
bria  Ultra  II.,  15  miles  VV'.S.W.  of  Catanzaro.  Pop.  3000. 

CORING  A,  ko-ringfgd,  (atw.Caran/gu,  ?)  a considerable  sea 
port  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  district, 
and  35  miles  S.E.  of  Rajahmuudry,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Godavery,  with  the  only  harbor  (except  Blackwood’s? 
having  smooth  water  on  the  W.  side  of  Bengal  Bay  during 
the  S.W.  mon.soon.  A great  number  of  small  vessels  ar>5 
annually  built  here.  Cotton  stuffs  and  teak  are  exported, 
and  silk,  paper,  copper,  &c.  imported.  In  1784,  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  sea  destroyed  many  lives  and  much  property. 

CORINIUM.  See  Cirencester. 

CORlN'fNA,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  situ- 
ated on  an  affluent  of  the  Sebasticook,  a large  stream,  afl'ord 
ing  fine  water-power,  and  on  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec 
Railroad,  60  miles  E.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  2 churches,  6 
stores,  1 grist  and  5 saw  mills,  6 shingle  machines,  cutting 
about  50,000  shingles  annually,  4 boot  and  shoe  factories, 
and  1 carding  and  cloth-dressing  machine.  Pop.  1597. 

CORINNA  CENTRE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Penobscot 
CO.,  Maine,  on  a fine  mill-stream,  an  affluent  of  the  Sebasti- 
cook, and  on  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  Railroad,  60  miles 
E.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  a church,  a town-house,  a social 
library,  an  academy,  built  in  1851,  and  6 stores. 

CORHNTH,  (anc.  L.  CorinUhus ; Gr.  Kopii/dos ; Fr.  CbHntlie, 
ko'r^NU,)  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  between  the  Gulfs  of  Le- 
panto  (anc.  Si>nus  OjrintlL-Vacus)  on  the  W..  and  ^.giua 
(anc.  SVnus  SaronHcus)  on  the  E.,  48  miles  W.  of  Athens. 
Pop.  2000.  Its  citadel,  called  Acro-Corinthus,  was  nearly 
ruined  during  the  wars  of  independence.  From  its  port, 
in  the  Bay  of  Corinth,  it  exports  dried  grapes,  wheat,  oil, 
honey,  and  wax.  In  remote  times,  Corinth  was  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Greece,  being  an  entrepot  foi 
all  merchandise  pas.sing  from  sea  to  sea,  and  commanding, 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  traffic  from  N.  to  S.  'i'he  city  eai-ly 
became  renowned  for  its  riches.  Its  inhabitants  formed 
numerous  colonies,  and  acquired  great  riches,  so  that  the 
city  became  proverbial  for  its  luxury;  travellers  from  all 
parts  came  to  admire  its  magnificent  works  of  art.  St.  Paul 
preached  the  gospel  here  during  more, than  a year.  It 
was  profusely  adorned  with  fountains,  statues,  theatres, 
and  various  public  buildings,  of  such  peculiar  excellence  in 
design,  as  to  give  rise  to  a new  order  of  architecture  now 
known  by  its  name.  But  no  portion  of  this  splendor  has 
existed  for  centuries ; and  for  ages  the  visitor  to  Corinth  has 
had  to  climb  over  masses  of  masonry,  aud  by  ruined  walls, 
to  reach  the  streets  of  the  modern  town.  The  traces  of  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  city  are  still  discernible ; but  the  pi  in- 
cipal  and  most  interesting  monuments  of  antiquity  now  re- 
maining are  the  citadel  or  Acro-Corinthus,  and  seven  Doric 
columns,  the  remains  of  a Doric  temple,  at  the  S.M'.  exti  e- 
mity  of  the  town.  The  citadel  stands  on  an  elevation  18(I0 
feet  high,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city,  and  is  considered  the 
second  strongest  fortification  iu  Greece.  The  view  from  this 
point  is  singularly  magnificent.  Ancient  Corinth  was  sacked 
and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  146 ; nearly  all 
the  treasures  of  art  there  accumulated  were  carried  to  Rome 
The  later  city  was  possessed  successively  by  the  western  em- 
perors aud  the  Venetians;  from  the  latter.  Mohammed  II. 
wrested  it,  a.  n.  1458.  It  was  recovered  afterwards  by  the 
Venetians  in  1687,  and  retaken  by  the  Turks  in  1715,  who 
held  it  till  1823. Adj.  and  inhab.  Corinthian,  ko-rin'the-an. 

COR'INTH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Penobscot  co., 
Maine,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Bangor.  The  village  is  flourishing, 
and  has  2 churches,  a well-conducted  academy  with  about  SO 
pupils,  3 public  houses,  about  a dozen  stores,  and  numerous 
mechanics’  shops.  Pop.  1790. 

CORINTH,  a post-township  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont,  20 
miles  S.E.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  an  academy,  and  manufac- 
tures of  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  &c.  Pop.  1627. 

CORINTH,  a post-township  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York,  52 
miles  N.  of  Albany,  bordering  on  the  Hudson  River.  P.1558. 

CORINTH,  a thriving  post-village  of  Heard  co.,  Georgia. 
135  miles  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

CORINTH,  a village  of  Sumter  co.,  Georgia,  about  100  miles 
S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

CORINTH,  a post-office  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

CORINTH,  GULF  OF,  or  GULF  OF  LEPANTO,  (anc.  a>- 
rinthi^acus  Sifnus,}  an  arm  of  the  IMediterraiiean,  extending 
into  the  centre  of  Independent  Greece,  and  separating  tbe 
Morea  on  the  S.  from  Hellas  on  the  N.  Length,  from  W.  to 
E.,  75  miles;  average  breadth,  15  miles.  It  receives  numer- 
ous small  rivers,  and  communicates  northward  with  the 
Gulf  of  Patras,  by  the  Strait  of  Lepanto.  The  shores  are 
highly  picturesque,  and  in  many  parts  very  fertile;  around 
them  are  the  towns  of  Lepanto,  Galaxidi,  Livadostro,  Corinth, 
aud  Vostizza. 

CORINTH,  ISTHMUS  OF.  a neck  of  land  in  Greece,  unit- 
ing the  Morea  with  Attica,  between  the  gulfs  of  Corinth  and 
Jigina.  Length,  about  20  miles;  the  breadth  varies  from 
4 to  8 miles.  Its  scenery  is  vei'y  interesting,  and  on  it  are 
various  remains  of  antiquity,  including  the  Isthmian  wall, 
and  traces  of  the  famous  temple  of  Neptune.  The  village 
of  Kalamaki  is  on  its  N . and  Kenkris  on  its  S.  coast 
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CORJO,  kc/rfvo,  a market-town  of  the  Sardinian  States. 
20  milt'.'i  N-N.Tf.  of  Turin.  Pop.  5813. 

CORISCO,  k >ris'ko,  a bay  of  Western  Africa,  Bight  of  Bia- 
fra ; it  is  32  miles  broad,  and  extends  from  Cape  Esterias  on 
the  S.  to  Cape  St.  John  on  the  N.,  and  14  miles  inland.  It 
receives  the  Moonjee  Angra  or  Danger  on  the  N.,  and  the 
Moondah  on  the  S. 

CORISCO,  an  island  of  Western  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  above  bay,  is  12  miles  long  by  6 broad.  Lat.  0°  54'  30" 
N.,  Ion.  9°  16'  E. 

CORK,  L.  Corcagia  or  Corragia,)  a city,  parliamentary  bo- 
rough, and  river-port  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
on  the  Lee,  11  miles  above  the  entrance  of  Cork  harhor,  and 
137  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1841,80,720;  in  1861, 
78,892,  five-sixths  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  city 
proper  is  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Lee,  which  fiver 
is  here  crossed  by  9 modern  bridges,  several  of  them  elegant 
structures.  Its  main  streets  are  broad,  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas ; but  a large  part  of  the  city  consists  of 
wretched  lanes,  inhabited  by  a population  in  the  lowest 
destitution.  The  houses  in  the  more  ancient  quarter  are 
mostly  of  limestone;  elsewhere  they  are  of  brick,  frequently 
faced  with  slate,  and  nowhere  do  they  present  much  regu- 
larity of  architecture.  Among  the  most  striking  edifices  are 
the  City  and  County  Court-houses,  erected  at  a cost  of  22.0007., 
and  having  a portico,  siarmounted  by  a group  of  colossal 
figures;  the  Mansion-house,  on  a fine  walk  termed  the  Mar- 
dyke  ; the  Exchange,  Commercial  Buildings,  Old  County 
Court-house,  county  and  city  pri.sons.  House  of  Correction, 
Convict  Depot,  Sa\  ings  Bank,  North  and  ISouth  Infirmaries. 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Custom-house,  Cork  Royal  Institution,  and 
the  episcopal  palace  of  the  united  diocese  of  Cork,  Cloyne, 
and  Ross.  The  Cathedral  is  a plain  and  uninteresting  build- 
ing. Here  are  3 large  Roman  Catholic  churches,  one  of  which 
ranks  as  a Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  various  other  places 
of  worship,  Augustine,  Franciscan,  Dominican,  and  Capu- 
chin monasteries,  (the  two  latter  possessing  very  handsome 
chapels,)  and  two  nunneries,  to  which  are  attached  large 
female  schools.  The  charitable  institutions  comprise,  besides 
the  infirmaries,  fever,  lying-in,  and  foundling  hospitals,  the 
Magdalen  Asylum*  and  Refuge  for  Females,  green  and  blue 
coat  schools,  the  Monk’s  schools,  government  pawn  bank, 
(mont  de  piete,)  established  in  1841,  and  numerous  other 
charities  of  less  note.  The  principal  scientific  institutions 
are  Queen's  College,  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Cork  Library,  Philosophical  Library,  fine  art,  Cuvierian,  agri- 
cultural, horticultural,  and  other  societies,  and  the  Mecha- 
nics’ Institution.  Cork  has  several  club-houses  and  banks,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  3 theatres,  a circus,  and  3 news- 
papers. Near  it  are  cavalry  and  infantry  barracks,  adapted 
for  2000  men,  and  a public  cemetery.  Its  beautiful  environs 
are  studded  with  country  residences  belonging  to  mer- 
chants, &c.  The  city  of  Cork  forms  a county  of  itself 

'I’he  principal  manufactures  are  of  leather,  iron  and  other 
metallic  goods,  glass,  gloves,  aiid  paper,  and  there  are  some 
large  breweries  and  distilleries ; the  woollen  and  cotton 
manufactures,  formerly  important,  are  now  all  but  extinct. 
The  trade  is  extensive;  the  exports  consist  of  corn,  flour, 
butter,  and  other  Irish  produce;  the  imports  chiefly  of 
manufiictured  goods  from  England;  wines,  fruits,  and  salt 
from  Portugal  and  the  Mediterranean ; and  timber  from  the 
Baltic  and  North  America.  The  custom  duties  received  at 
Cork  in  1848,  amounted  to  286.113/.,  in  1850,  246,462/..  and 
in  1851,  236,530/.  In  1848,  the  number  of  vessels  registered, 
belonging  to  the  port,  was  396,  tonnage,  46,453;  and  20 
steamers,  tonn.age,  4276.  The  shipping  trade  of  Cork,  in 
1848,  stood  as  follows  ; — 


Outward.  j Inward. 

Vessels. 

Tons,  i Vessels. 

'I'ons. 

I Coastiug 

1752 

110,665  j 2603 

212,874 

1 Steaiuei'.s 

286 

116..593  280 

112,529 

1 Colonial 

75 

19,657  85 

23,.531 

Foreign 

210 

42,317  ! .387 

63,051 

1 Total 

2323 

289,232  ; 3355 

411,985 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  shipping  which  entered  and 
cleared  in  1851,  was  681,152  tons.  The  foreign  export  trade 
of  Cork  has  not  varied  materially  for  many  years.  In  1840 
it  amounted  in  value  to  llO.OOti/..  in  1850  to  116,268/.,  in 
1852  to  141,074/..  and  in  1853  to  129,658/. 

Cork  communicates  by  steam-pjackets  with  London,  Dub- 
lin Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.  Its  corporation  con- 
sists of  a mayor,  recorder,  sheritT,  16  aldermen,  and  48 
town-councillors,  elected  from  its  8 wards.  It  is  the  seat 
of  assizes  for  the  city  and  (;ounty  of  Cork,  of  quarter-ses- 
sions. and  a recorder’s  weekly  court;  and  the  head-quarters 
of  the  southein  military  district  of  Ireland.  It  sends  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Cork  was  built  in  the 
bth  century,  probably  by  the  Danes,  and  in  the  12th  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  Henry  II.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  it  was  occupied  by  King  .Tames  II.,  but  was 
be.sieged  and  taken  in  the  year  16)90  by  the  then  Earl  of 
■larlborough.  Cork  is  the  birthiilace  of  the  artists  Barry 
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and  Macli.se,  of  O’Keefe,  and  of  the  dramatic  author  Sheri- 
dan Knowles. 

CORK,  the  most  southerly  and  largest  county  of  Ireland, 
in  Munster,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Limerick,  N.E  by  Tip- 
perary, E.  by  'Waterford,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Area,  2885  square  miles,  or  1,846..3.33  acres, 
of  which  about  1,308,000  are  arable,  52,180  in  plantations 
and  465,889  waste.  Pop.,  including  the  city  of  Cork,  648,903. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  W.  Old  red  s.andstone 
and  mountain  limestone  are  the  predominant  rocks,  with 
some  seams  of  coal.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  some 
of  the  finest  bays  and  harbors  in  the  world,  the  principal 
being  Bantry  and  Dunmanus  Bays,  and  Klonakilty,  Kin- 
sale,  Cork,  and  Youghal  harbors.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Blackwater.  Lee,  and  Bandon ; the  first  chietly,  the  others 
wholly  within  this  county.  Small  lakes  are  numerous,  and 
in  many  parts  the  scenery  is  highly  picturesque.  From 
1500  to  2000  hands  are  employed  at  Allahies  in  raising  cop- 
per ; after  which  limestone  is  the  principal  mineral  product. 
The  county  is  subdivided  into  East  and  West  Ridings. 
After  Cork,  the  capital,  the  principal  towns  are  Youghal^ 
Bandon,  and  Kinsale.  'fhe  county  sends  2 members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  ancient  territory  was  more  exten- 
sive than  at  present,  and,  previous  to  1172,  formed  a king- 
dom under  the  Macarthys. 

CORK,  a post-village  of  Butts  co.,  Georgia. 

CORK,  a post-village  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio. 

CORK,  a post-office  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana. 

CORK  HAR/BOR,  a fine  land-locked  basin  of  Ireland, 
formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Lee,  which  is  navigable  to 
miles  above  Cork  City.  It  is  large  and  deep  enough  to  con- 
tain the  whole  British  navy,  and  has  an  entrance  1 mile 
across,  within  which  it  expands  to  8 miles  in  breadth.  It 
contains  Spike  and  Haulbowline  Islands,  on  which  are  artil- 
lery barracks  and  vai-ious  ordnance  works.  Lat.  51°  50'  4" 
N.,  Ion.  8°  19'  W.  On  its  shores  are  the  towns  of  Cove  and 
Passage,  with  quays  4 miles  in  length,  w’hich  were  erected 
at  a cost  of  100,000/. 

CORLAY,  koR'hV,  a towm  of  Franco,  dep.artment  of  the 
C6tes-du-Nord,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Loudeac.  Pop.  1475. 

CORLAY,  IIAUT,  ho  koR'ki/,  a village  of  France,  adjacent 
to  the  above  town.  Pop.  1608. 

CORLEONE,  koR-lA-ohui,  a town  of  Sicily,  21  miles  S.  of 
Palermo,  on  a hill  near  the  source  of  the  Belici.  Pop. 
16,000.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  several  churches 
and  convents,  a royal  college,  pilson,  and  ho.spital,  with  a 
brisk  trade,  chietly  with  Palermo,  in  corn  and  oil. 

CORLETO,  koR-kVto,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Basilicata,  23  miles  S.E.  of  Potenza. 

COR/LEY,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

CORLIN,  (Corlin,)  koR-Ieen/,  a towm  of. Prussian  Pome- 
rania. 16  miles  S.W.  of  Ciislin.  Pop.  2430. 

CORMACIHTI,  koR-mi-Kee/tee,  (anc.  Cramf-myon  Pimnon- 
tnfrium,)  a lofty  promontory,  sometimes  called  Mount  Cor- 
machiti,  on  the  N.  of  the  island  of  Cyprus;  lat.  35°  23'  48'' 
N.;  Ion.  32°  55'  15"  E. 

CORMANTYN,  koR-mdnttin.  or  koR-mdn-tIne/.orCORM  AN- 
TING, koR-mdn-tee/no,  a large  and  populous  village  of  Upper 
Guinea,  A.shantee.  It  lies  on  a steep  hill,  and  is  said  by  the 
negroes  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom  of  Fantee.  From  the 
name  of  this  village  many  of  the  blacks  in  the  West  Indies 
are  called  Cormnanti^. 

CORMAN'TYN,  LITTLE,  an  .abandoned  Dutch  fort  of  West- 
ern Africa,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  3 miles  E.  of  Anamaboe. 

CORIMAYEUR,  koR'md'yuRt,  or  CORMAJOR,  koK-ma-yoR/, 
a village  of  North  Italy,  Piedmont,  19  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Aosta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dora  Baltea.  and  4029  feet 
above  the  sea.  Pop.  1535.  It  has  many  good  hou.ses.  and  is, 
in  summer,  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  its  mineral  springs. 

CORME,  koR'mA,  or  CORINE,  ko-ree'ni.  a small  port  on 
the  N.W.  coast  of  Spain,  in  Galicia.  30  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Co- 
runna, on  a bay  of  the  same  name,  which  I'eceives  seveial 
streams  of  excellent  water. 

CORMEILLES,  koR'm.Vye  or  koR'maiP,  a market-town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  15  miles  N.  of  Beau- 
vais. Pop.  1620. 

CORMEILLES,  a market-town  of  France,  in  the  depart 
mejit  of  Eure.  38  miles  W.N.W.  ofEvreux.  Pop.  1390. 

CORM E-ROYAL,  koRm-ro'ydP.  a towm  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Charente-Inferieure,  9 miles  "W.  of  Saintes. 

CORMERY,  koR'meh-ree'.  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Indre-et-Loire,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Tours,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Indre.  I’op.  1048. 

CORMICY,  koR'mee'see',  a market-town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Marne,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Rheiins.  Pop.  1500. 

COICMONS,  koR/mons,  a walled  town  of  Illyria,  in  the 
government  of  Triest,  and  7 miles  W.  of  Gorz.  Pop.  3600, 
partly  engaged  in  silk  manufactures. 

CdlCNARD,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ofSuflblk 

CORN.4RD,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sutlolk. 

CORNATE,  koR-uMA,  or  CORONATE,  ko-ro-ni'td.  a vil- 
lage of  Austrian  Italy.  21  miles  N.N.E.  of  Milan.  It  is  well 
built  and  contains  a Jesuit  College.  Pop.  2000. 

CORN  CREEK,  of  Conecuh  co.,  Alabama,  flow*-  -'nto  Cone 
cub  River  fi-om  the  N 
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CORN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Utah  Territory. 

CORNEGLIANO,  koR-nAl-yd'iio,  or  CORNIGLIANO,  koR- 
neel-ydhio,  a market-towu  of  the  Sardinian  States,  3 miles 
W.  of  Genoa,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

CORN  EGLIANO,  a market-town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
In  Piedmont,  26  miles  S.E.  of  Turin.  Pop.  1814. 

CORNElJiLE-LA- ItlVlilRE,  koR'naiP-ld-ree'Te-aia',  a 
town  of  I'rance,  in  the  department  of  the  Py  renees-Orientales, 
aiTondissement  of  Perpignan. 

COR'NELLY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

CORNER  GUM,  a post-office  of  Currituck  co..  North 
Carolina. 

COR'NER  INMjET,  of  Australia.  New  South  Wales;  lat. 
38°  47'  S.,  Ion.  146°  20'  E.,  behind  Wilson’s  I’romontory. 

COR^NEltSBURG,  a post-village  in  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio, 
about  5 miles  N.  of  Canfield. 

CORCXEKSVILLE,  a post-village  near  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Marshall  co..  Mis.sissippi 

CORNERSYILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Giles  co.,  Tennessee, 
is  situated  in  a rich  and  beautiful  valley.  It  has  3 stores. 

CORNERSYILLE,  a po.st-village  in  Graves  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  250  miles  S.W'.  of  Frankfort. 

CORNERSYILLE.  a small  village  of  Saline  co.,  Illinois. 

CORNETO.  koR-nd/to,  (anc.  Oirnetum  f)  a maritime  town 
of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  12  miles  N.  of 
Civita  Vecchia,  on  a lofty  height,  bordering  the  Mediterra- 
nean. and  1 miles  from  the  ruins  of  Tarquinii,  to  which 
city  it  succeeded  in  the  sixth  century,  as  a bishop’s  see.  I’op. 
3800.  It  has  a Gothic  cathedral  of  the  ninth  century,  with  a 
fine  dome  and  various  antiques ; many  private  houses  and 
churches  are  built,  partly  with  materials  from  the  ancient 
Tarquinii.  In  the  chapel  of  one  of  its  convents,  Madame  Mere, 
the  mother  of  Napoleon,  and  Cardinal  Fesch.  are  buried. 

COlUNEY',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

CORNVFORTII,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

CORN  GROYE,  a post-office  of  Benton  co..  Alabama. 

CORNUil  LL,  a chapelry  of  England  co.  of  Durham,  2 miles 
E.  of  Coldstream.  Its  castle  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Scots. 

CORNI  A,  koR/ne-d.  a river  of  Tuscany,  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 3 miles  FI.  of  Piombino.  Length,  24  miles.  Its  basin 
is  remarkable  for  volcanic  phenomena,  springs  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  mineral  waters. 

CORNIGLIANO.  Sse  Corneguano. 

CORNIGLIO,  koR-neePyo,  a town  of  Italy,  25  miles  S.S. 
W.  of  Parma,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Beatica  and  Parma 
Rivers.  It  has  cavalry  barracks,  and  a medical  school.  P.5335. 

CORNIMONT-HORNENBERG,  koR'nee'mbNo'  hoR'u8No'- 
baia/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Yosges.  Pop.  2720. 

CORN'ING,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township  of 
Steuben  co..  New  York,  291  miles  N.W.  of  New  York.  The 
village  is  beautifully  situated  on  Chemung  River,  and  on  the 
jN’ew  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Chemung 
Canal,  18  miles  W.  of  Elmira.  The  Corning  and  Blossburg 
Railroad  connects  it  with  the  bituminous  coal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1853,  9,444,000  square  feet  of  timber, 
77,559,000  of  lumber,  6.959,000  shingles,  298  tons  of  staves, 
and  24,724  of  coal,  were  shipped  at  this  point,  and  the  business 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  village  contains  5 churches,  a 
court-house,  erected  about  1854,  4 banks,  5 hotels,  2 print- 
ing offices,  and  upwards  of  50  stores,  including  9 for  dry- 
goods.  It  has  also  7 railroad  depots,  3 of  which  are  manu- 
facturing depots,  1 canal  warehouse,  5 lumber  offices,  3 
wholesale  and  retail  coal  offices,  2 large  iron  foundries,  and 
manufactures  of  railroad-cars,  wagons  and  carriages,  cabinet- 
ware,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars,  lime,  bricks,  &c.  Pop.  at  the 
time  of  its  incorporation  in  1848,  1726;  in  1860,  6003. 

COR'NISII,  a post-towship  of  York  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
Baco  River,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1153. 

CORNlriII,a  post-township  ofSullivanco.,New  Hampshire, 
on  the  Connecticut.  .50  miles  N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1520, 

CORNISII  FLAT,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  New 
Hampshire. 

CORNISH  YILLAGE,  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Maine, 
on  the  Saco  River,  36  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  2 
churches,  a high  school,  and  6 stores.  Pop.  about  300. 

CORLNISHYILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Mercer  co., 
Kentucky,  on  Champlain  River,  about  8 miles  W.  of  Har- 
rodsburg.  The  water-power  of  the  river  is  employed  in  saw 
and  grist  mills. 

CORNISHYILLE.  a village  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois,  about 
200  miles  N.N.E.  of  Springfield.  * 

COR.NO,  MO.NTE,  m8n/tA  kda/no,  or  MONTE  CAYALLO, 
mftiiTi  kd-vai'lo.  called,  also,  GRAN-SASSO-DTTALI A, 
grin-sis'so-de-tdOe-ii, (the  “Great  Rock  of  Italy,”)  a moun- 
tain of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  about  70  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Rome,  lat.  42°  27'  N.,  Ion.  13°  38'  E.  It  is  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Apennines,  its  summit  being  9519  feet 
above  sea  level.  Snow  on  it  nine  months  in  the  year. 

COR.\OU.\lLLES,  koR'tioo-wiP,  a former  district  of 
Franc<i.  in  Lower  Brittany,  now  comprised  in  the  depart- 
Dients  of  Finist^re,Cotes-du-Nord,  and  Morbihan.  Its  capi- 
tal was  Quimper-Corentin. 

CORNO’LA.NTER,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of 
Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Alleghany  lUver.  Pop.  1077. 
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CORN'TON,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Illinola 

CORNUCOPIA,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  Indiana. 

CORNUDELL.C  koR-noo-d5Pyd,  a town  of  Sjtain.  Catalonia 
24  miles  N.W.  of  Tarragona, in  a mountainous  district.  P.  1637 

CORNUS,  koR'niice^  a market-towu  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aveyron,  on  the  Boras,  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  St. 
Affrique. 

CORN'VILLE,  a post-towiuship  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Kennebec,  about  40  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Augusta.  Pop.  1141. 

CORNfWALL,*  a co.  of  England,  forming  its  S.W.  extre 
mity,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea.  except  on  the  E 
where  it  is  mostly  .separated  from  Dc'vonshire  by  the  ri^  ei 
Tamar.  Length,  78  miles;  breadth.  43  miles.  A-ea, 866,474, 
acres,  of  which  650,000  are  estimatc'd  to  be  arable,  pasture, 
and  meadow  lands.  Pop.  in  1851.  355,558.  'I'he  surface  is 
intersected,  from  W.  to  E..  by  a ridge  of  rugged  and  bleak 
hills,  and  very  scantily  timbered,  but  it  bas  some  very  pic- 
tures(iue  and  fertile  valleys.  'William  of  "Worcester  states, 
that  between  Mount’s  Bay  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  there  had 
been  woods  and  meadow.s,  and  arable  lands,  and  140  parish 
churches,  which,  before  his  time,  were  submerged  l)y  the 
ocean ; and  the  submarine  forests  show,  in  this  ti-act,  a 
subsidence  of  at  least  12  feet.  On  the  northern  coast,  a 
considerable  extent  of  sui-face  has  been  overwhelmed  with 
sand,  covering  hills  of  several  hundrc'd  feet  in  height. 
The  shores  are  greatly  indented  by  inlets  of  the  sea.  the 
principal  of  which  are  St.  Ives  and  Padstnw,  harbors  on 
the  Iri.sh  Sea:  and  on  the  English  Channel,  St.  Blazey 
Bay,  Falmouth  Harbor,  and  Niount’s  Bay,  between  the 
promontories  of  the  Lizard  and  Land’s  End.  Principal  Ri- 
vers, the  Tamar,  Ljmher,  Towey.  FYil.  and  Camel  or  Alan. 
Corn  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops,  and  agriculture  has 
lately  improved.  The  pilchard  fishery  employs  capital, 
varying  from  200,000/.  to  250,000/.  Cornwall  is  rich  in  me- 
tals; its  tin-mines  have  been  known  and  wrought  from 
remote  antiquity.  The  great  metallic  district  extends  from 
Dartmoor  in  Devonshire,  on  the  E.,  to  the  Land's  End.  on 
the  W.  Tin  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  St.  .lust, 
St.  Ives,  and  St.  Austell  districts:  copper  in  the  districts  of 
Gwennap,  Redruth,  Camborne,  Breague,  Marazion,  and 
Gurnnear.  Silver,  lead.  zinc.  iron,  manganese,  antimony, 
cobalt,  bismuth,  are  al.so  found  in  various  localities.  'I’he 
capital  invested  in  the  Cornish  mines  is  estimated  at  nearly 
2.500.000/..  and  about  71.000  hands  are  employed.  The  Bo- 
tallach  copper-mine  is  situated  close  to  Cape  Cornwall,  a few 
miles  N.  of  Land’s  End,  on  a shore  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  workings  are  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
cliff,  and  descending  beneath  the  sea.  are  carried  480  feet 
beyond  low-water  mark.  The  dashing  of  the  waves  is  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  the  miner  at  his  work,  and  in  stormy 
weather  the  large  stones  driven  towards  the  beach  grate 
upon  each  other  with  a noise  resembling  thunder.  'I’he 
average  annual  produce  of  tin  is  about  4000  tons,  and  that 
of  copper  12  000  tons.  The  actual  produce  of  fine  copper  in 
1847  and  1848,  was  12,870  tons,  obtained  from  155.616  tons 
of  ore.  Nearly  all  the  ores  are  sent  into  South  IVales  to 
be  smelted.  About  5000  tons  of  soapstone,  and  7000  tons 
of  porcelain  clay,  are  shipped  annually  from  Cornwall  for 
the  potteries.  The  exports  are  nearly  confined  to  min- 
ing produce  and  fish.  Cornwall,  including  the  Scilly 
Islands,  is  subdivided  into  9 hundreds.  Before  the  Reform 
Act,  it  contained  20  boroughs,  each  sending  two  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  now,  with  its  towns,  returns  10 
members,  including  two  for  each  division  of  the  county.  Its 
principal  towns  are  Bodmin.  Truro.  Launceston,  F'almouth, 
Penryn,  and  Penzance.  This  part  of  Britain  was  not  sub- 
dued by  the  Saxons  till  the  time  of  Athelstan,  and  its  ver- 
nacular language  (the  Cornish,  a dialect  of  the  Celtic,)  has 
become  extinct  only  during  the  present  century.  The  dis- 
trict contains  many  Druidical  stones  and  other  rude  mo- 
numents, as  also  ruins  of  baronial  castles.  Cornwall  forms 
a royal  duchy,  settled  on  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign, 
who,  accordingly,  to  his  other  titles  adds  that  of  “ Duke  of 
Cornwall.” Adj.  Cor/nism;  inhab.  Cor/nishm.vn. 

CORN/WALL,  a county  of  Y'an  Diemen’s  Land.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  North  and  South  Elk  and  other  streams.  Its 
principal  mountain,  Benlomond,  is  4200  feet  in  height. 

CORNWALL,  a post- village  and  township  of  Addison  co., 
Vermont,  on  the  W.  side  of  Otter  Creek,  about  40  miles 
S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  977. 

CORNAVALL,  a po.st-village  and  township,  of  Litchfield  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  E.  side  of  Ilousatonic  River,  and  on  the 
Ilousatonic  Railroad,  40  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Hartford.  It 
contains  the  vilLages  of  Cornwall  Bridge  and  West  Corn- 
wall. Pop.  1953. 

CORNWALL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Orange  co. 
New  York,  90  miles  S.  of  Albany,  bordering  on  the  H udson 
River.  Pop.  4800. 

CORNAY  ALL,  a post-township  of  Lebanon  co.,Penn.syl  vania. 


Corrupted  from  Cornu  dallup,,  i.  e.  “ the  horn  or  extremity 
of  Gaul.”  In  like  manner,  AVales  (called  ea/Ze-v  by  the  French) 
is  derived  from  GaUicu—tho-  AVeksh  nation  being  a remnant  of  the 
ancient  Gauls, 
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CORN  VV  \LL,  a town  of  Nova  Scotia,  King’s  co.,  on  an  in-  J 
let  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Halifax. 

COR  N\V  ALL,  a county-town  of  the  cos.  of  Stormont,  Dun- 
das,  and  Glengarry,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cornwall 
Canal,  in  Canada  West,  82  miles  S.W.  of  Montreal,  and  120 
miles  from  Kingston.  It  contains  4 stores,  saw  and  hour 
mills,  and  several  hotels.  Pop.  about  1500. 

CORNAYALL  BRIDGE,  a po.st-village  in  Cornwall  town- 
ship, Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Ilousatonic  Rail- 
road, on  the  AV.  side  of  the  Ilousatonic  River,  about  43 
miles  AV.  by  N.  of  Hartford.  It  contains  a blast-furnace,  be- 
sides other  manufacturing  establishments.  There  is  a bridge 
over  the  river  at  this  place,  from  w’hich  it  derives  its  name. 

CORNAA'ALL  HOLLOAV,  a post-office  of  Litchfield  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 

CORNAA’ALL  ISLAND,  an  island  of  New  Shetland,  in  the 
South  Atlantic;  lat.  61°  S.,  Ion.  54°  28'  AV. 

CORNAA'ALL  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Mulgrave  Archi- 
pelago, in  the  Pacific,  N.  of  Radack  Island. 

CORNAA'ALL  ISLAND,  in  British  North  America,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  E.  of  Bathurst  Island;  lat.  65°  N.,  Ion.  95°  AA'. 

CORNAVALL  LANDING,  a village  on  the  Hudson  River, 

8 miles  below  Newburg,  and  at  the  N.  termination  of  the 
Highlands. 

CORNAA’ALL,  NEAV,  a name  given  to  a portion  of  the  AA'. 
coast  of  North  America,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  New 
Norfolk  and  New  Hanover,  extending  from  lat.  54°  to  57°  N., 
and  from  about  Ion.  13U°  to  136°  AV.,  and  belonging  partly 
to  the  British  and  partly  to  the  Russians.  It  is  traversed 
in  its  whole  length  by  a branch  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
On  the  coast  are  numerous  islands,  among  which  are  tho.se 
of  the  Prince  of  AA'ales  and  Duke  of  York.  The  climate  near 
the  sea  is  mild.  Slate  quanies  are  found,  and  there  are 
several  hot  springs. 

CORN^VALLA’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Greene  co..  New 
York,  38  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Albany. 

CORN'AA'ELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

CORNAA’ELL  TURNOUT  a ppst-office  of  Chester  co.,  South 
Carolina. 

CORN’/AA'OOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CORNVAVORTHY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CO/RO,  a maritime  city  of  South  America,  in  VenezTiela, 
of  W’hich  it  was  once  the  capital,  now  capital  of  a province, 
in  a sandy  plain  near  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo,  155  miles 
AV.N.AA’.  of  A'alencia.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  meanly  built,  and  has 
few  public  edifices;  its  trade  with  the  West  India  Islands 
has  greatly  declined. 

COR'OFIN/  or  CUll'OFIN/,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Clare,  13  miles  S.AV.  of  Gort.  Pop.  907.  It 
is  ill  built,  and  not  thriving.  It  has  petty  sessions  every 
AVednesday,  and  7 annual  fairs. 

COROLT'NA,  a post-office  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Mississippi. 

COROAI ANDEL,  kor'o-maiPdel,  a harbor  on  the  E.  coast  of 
New’  Ulster,  an  island  of  the  New  Zealand  group,  on  the  AA'. 
side  of  the  peninsula  terminating  in  Cape  Colville,  which 
forms  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.  Lat.  36°  46'  S.,  Ion.  1759 
27'  E. 

COR'OMAN'DEL  COAST,  in  India,  extends  along  the  side 
of  the  peninsula,  through  nearly  6 degrees  of  lat..  fi’om  Point 
Calymere  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kistnah.  It  has  no  good 
harbor,  and  is  heavily  surf-beaten.  The  cities  of  Madras, 
Tranquebar,  and  Pondicherry,  and  the  towns  of  Sidras, 
Cuddalore,  Carical,  and  Negapatam  are  on  this  coast. 

CORON,  a seaport-town  of  Greece.  See  Koron. 

CORONA,  ko-roffid,  a hamlet  of  Northern  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  A'enice,  15  miles  N.AV.  of  A'erona.  Celebrated  for  a 
battle  between  the  French  and  Austrians,  January  15, 1797. 

CORON  ADA,  ko-ro-nd'nd,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estrema- 
dura,  province  of  Badajos,  on  a rocky  plain  near  the  Sujar. 
Pop.  1407. 

CORON ATA,  ko-ro-nd'td,  an  island  of  Dalmatia,  in  the 
Adriatic,  18  miles  S.  of  Zara.  Length,  from  N.W.  to  S.E..  15 
miles;  greatest  breadth.  H miles.  Surface  mountainous. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  rearing  sheep,  making 
chee.se.  fishing,  and  trading  in  wine  and  olive  oil.  It  has 
one  village,  and  three  tolerable  harbors. 

CORON.ATE.  See  Corxate. 

CORONA'TION  GULF,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  British 
North  America,  is  W.  of  Victoria  Land  and  Kent  Peninsula. 
Lat.  68°  30'  N..  Ion.  110°  AV. 

CORONATION  ISLAND,  in  New  South  Shetland,  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  in  lat.  60°  32'  S.,  Ion.  46°  52'  W.  It 
was  di.scovered  in  1821. 

CORONATION  ISLAND,  in  Russian  America.  AV.  of  Prince 
of  AVales’s  Archipelago.  It  was  discovered  by  Vancouver  in 
the  last  century. 

CORONDA,  ko-ronMd,  a town  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe, 
Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata,)  36  miles  from  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe.  Pop.  2000. 

CORONIL,  ko-ro-neeV,  a tow’n  of  Spain,  24  miles  S.E.  of 
Seville,  on  a crown-shaped  hill,  (whence  its  name,)  with 
ruins  of  a Moorish  castle.  Pop.  3920. 

COROORA  or  CORURA,  kcvroo'rd,  an  island  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  one  of  the  Pelew  group,  about  lat.  7°  30'  N,, 
U->u.  135°  E. 
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COROW  AUGH,  korfo-waw,  a post-office  of  Isle  of  Wight 
CO.,  Virginia. 

CORPACH,  kor'pdk,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Loch'Eil,  2\  miles  N.  of  Fort  WillianL 
It  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
formed  by  a series  of  II  locks,  including  the  sea-lock.  Eight 
of  these  are  within  1^  miles  of  the  sea,  and  are  called  “ Nep- 
tune’s Staircase.”  On  a hill  hard  by  is  a monument  to  Co- 
lonel Cameron,  who  fell  at  Quatre  Bras,  June  15,  1815 
Pop.  in  1851,  1060. 

CORPS,  koR,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Is^re,  on 
the  Drac.  28  miles  S.S.E.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  1414. 

CORPS-NUDS  Les-Trois-AIaison.s,  koR-niid  la-trw’d-md'siNot, 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Hle-et-A'ilaine,  10  miles  S.E 
of  Rennes  Pop.  2342. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  koripus  kris'tee.  a post-village,  capital 
of  Nueces  co.,  Texas,  and  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  at 
the  mouth  of  Nueces  River,  230  miles  S.AV.  of  Galveston, 
It  is  a place  of  active  trade,  and  has  steamboat  communica- 
tion with  New  Orleans. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  BAY.  a lagoon  of  North  America,  in 
Texas,  co.  of  Refugio,  lat.  27°  30'  N.,  Ion.  98°  AV.,  forming 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  Laguna  del  Madre,  and  separated  by 
Mustang  Island  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  Aran.saso  and  Corpus  Christi  inlets.  At 
its  AA'.  extremity  it  receives  the  river  Nueces. 

COR/PUSTY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CORRAL  DE  ALAIAQUER.  koR-RaPda  il-md-kaiR/, a town 
of  Spain,  province,  and  45  miles  E.S.E.  of  Toledo,  in  a fertile 
plain  near  the  Rianzares.  Pop.  3378. 

CORRAL  DE  CALATRAVA.  koR-R^l  d;i  k^-ia-ti'i'va.  a 
town  of  NewCastile,  8 miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  1315. 

COIIRALES,  koR-RdfiJs,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  52 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  1671. 

COR'REGAUM/,  a village  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bombay,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Poonah,  on  the  Beemah.  and  me- 
morable for  an  obstinately  and  successfully  contested  action, 
fought  on  December  31, 1817,  by  a few  British  troops,  against 
the  whole  army  of  the  Peshwa,  estimated  at  20,000  cavalry 
and  several  thousand  infantry,  mostly  Arabs. 

CORREGIO,  koR-R^d'jo,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
of  Modena,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Reggio.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  remark- 
able as  the  birthplace  of  Antonio  Allegri,  commonly  known 
as  Corregio. 

CORRESE,  koR-Rd'sd.  a village  of  Central  Italy,  Pontifical 
States,  18  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Rieti,  near  a river  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  site  of  the  famous  ancient  city  of  Cures,  capital  of 
the  Sabines. 

CORREZE,  koR'Raiz^  or  koR'R&z^  a river  of  France,  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Monedieres.  in  the  department  of  Cor- 
reze,  flows  S.AV.  and  joins  the  Vezere  at  St,  Pantaleon,  after 
a course pf  about  50  miles. 

CORREZE,  a department  of  France,  formed  of  part  of  the 
old  province  of  Limousin,  near  its  centre,  between  the  depart- 
ments of  Creuse.  TIaute- Vienne,  Dordogne,  Lot,  Cantal,  and 
Puy-de-D6me,  and  between  lat.  44°  55'  and  4.5°  40'  N.  Area, 
2218  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,310,118,  Surface  hilly. 
Principal  rivers,  the  Dordogne  and  A'ezere.  of  which  latter 
the  Correze  is  an  affluent.  Soil  poor.  Corn  is  raised  for 
exportation,  but  many  of  the  population  subsist  on  chest- 
nut flour.  Cattle  are  reared  for  the  Paris  markets.  Other 
chief  products  are  timber,  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  mill- 
stones. It  is  divided  into  the  3 arrondissements  of  Tulle, 
the  capital,  Brive,  and  Ussel. 

CORIlfiZE.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Corrfeze,  9 
miles  N.E.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  in  1852,  1760. 

CORRIB.  LOUGH,  l6h  koririb.  a large  lake  of  Ireland,  in 
Connaught,  co.,  and  3 miles  N.of  Galway.  The  shape  is  very 
irregular.  Length,  from  N.AA'.  to  S.E.,  20  miles ; the  breadth 
varies  from  1 mile  to  6 miles.  Area,  43,485  acres.  It  con- 
tains numerous  islets,  receives  the  Clare  and  other  rivers, 
with  the  surplus  water  of  loughs  Mark  and  Carra,  and  dis- 
charges its  own  surplus  by  the  Galway  River  into  Galway 
Bay.  On  its  banks  are  the  towns  of  Cong  and  Oughterard. 

CORRIENTES,  koR-Re-^n't&s,  a department  of  the  Plata 
Confederation,  mostly  between  lat.  27°  and  30°  S..  and  Ion. 
57°  and  59°  AV..  having  E.  and  S.  the  .Missiones  and  Entre 
Rios,  and  AV.  the  river  Parana,  which  river  al.so  separate's  it 
on  the  N.  from  Paraguay.  Estimated  area,  20,000  seiuare 
miles,  and  population  from  35.(i00  to  40,000.  Surface  on  the 
S.  undulating,  fertile,  and  wooded:  in  the  N.  swampy,  and 
comprising  the  Lake  Ybara.  Products,  maize,  cotton,  su- 
gar. indigo,  tobacco,  and  a kind  of  silk,  {seta  si/lvesfre.) 
Chief  towns,  Corrientes  and  St.  Lucia.  Corrientes,  the  capi- 
tal, is  situated  on  the  Parana,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Paraguay.  Lat.  27°  27 '31"  S.;  Ion.  58°  46'  \V.  Pop.  45.000. 
A river,  same  state,  and  several  capes  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
New  Granada,  have  same  name. 

CORRIEV REKIN,  CORRYA'RECK AN.  kor-re-vr^k^kan, 
or  CORRA'BRECHTAN,  kor'nvbr^k'tan.  a formidable  whirl- 
pool off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  betweon  the  islands  of 
Jura  and  Scarba.  occasioned  by  the  tidf^st ream  being  op- 
po.sed  by  a pyramida’  rock,  which  rises  15  fathoms  below 
the  surface. 

COIVRINGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  CO  of  Essex. 
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CORHINGIIAM,  Great  and  Little,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Lincoln. 

COKGlTSIvIN.  LOCH,  a small  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Tsle  of  Skye,  near  its  S.  coast,  12^  miles  S.  of  Portree.  Length 
from  N.  to  S.  about  2 miles,  by  | mile  acro.ss.  It  is  very 
deep,  contains  several  islets,  and  is  finely  described  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  the  “ Lord  of  the  Isles.” 

CORKOPOLT,  koR-Rop'o-lee,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Teramo.  Pop.  2000. 

CORSE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

CORSE,  CAPE,  the  N.  point  of  the  i.sland  of  Cor.sica. 

COKSE/COMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

COK'SENSIDE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Northumberland. 

COKSEUL,  koR'suP,  (anc.  Fa'num  MarHis.)  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Cote.s-du-Nord,  26  miles  E.  of  St. 
Brieuc,  with  4236  inhabitants,  and  numerous  Roman  re- 
mains. 

CORSE/WALL  POINT,  a headland  of  Scotland,  on  its 
S.W.  coast,  co.  of  Wigton,  12  miles  N.  of  Port  Patrick,  with 
a light-house  having  an  elevation  112  feet ; lat.  55°  1'  N.,  loii. 
5°  9'  W. 

COR/SIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  with  a 
station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,!  miles  S.W.  of  Chip- 
penham. Its  parsonage-house  was  formerly  a priory.  The  seat 
of  Lord  Methven  contains  a choice  collection  of  paintings. 

CORSICA,  kor'se-ka,  (anc.  Ci/Fniis,  afterward  Corfsica, 
Fr.  Cbrse,  koRs,)  an  island  in  the  .Mediterranean,  situated 
between  lat.  41°  20'  and  43°  N.,  and  Ion.  8°  30'  and  9°  30'  E. 
separated  S.  from  Sai-dinia,  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  10 
miles  wide.  It  is  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  but  toler- 
ably compact,  except  towards  the  N.,  where  it  terminates 
in  a long  and  narrow  tongue  of  land,  about  22  miles  long, 
by  about  6 miles  broad.  Greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S., 
110  miles ; greatest  breadth,  near  its  centre,  53  miles ; area, 
3377  square  miles.  The  E.  coast  is  remarkable  for  its 
uniformity,  presenting  a line  which  is  broken  in  only  one 
or  two  places  by  comparatively  small  indentations.  'To 
this  the  W.  coast  presents  a striking  contrast,  a number  of 
deep  bays  following  each  other  in  rapid  and  almost  unin- 
terrupted succession.  Of  these,  the  most  imjiortant,  pro- 
ceeding from  N.  to  S.,  are  the  Gulfs  of  St.  Fiorenzo,  Calvi, 
Porto,  Liscia,  Ajaccio,  and  Valinco.  The  interior  is  tra- 
versed by  a mountain  chain,  which  has  its  principal  direc- 
tion N.  and  S.,  but  throws  out  several  lateral  branches, 
particularly  to  the  N.IV.  The  culminating  point,  Monte 
Rotondo,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  has  a height  of 
9054  feet,  while  several  of  the  other  summits  considerably 
exceed  7000  feet,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  year  are  covered 
with  snow.  From  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  chain,  nume- 
rous streams  descend  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  coast. 
They  are  mere  torrents,  short  and  rapid,  and  altogether 
unfit  for  navigation.  Along  with  the  other  torrents  which 
take  the  same  direction,  they  have  accumulated  large  quan- 
tities of  debris  and  alluvium,  which,  preventing  the  egress 
of  the  waters,  have  gradually  formed,  on  the  E.  coast,  a 
long  senes  of  lagoons  and  morasses,  and  made  that  part  of 
the  islaitd  very  unhealthy;  but,  with  this  exception,  the 
climate  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  heat  is  some- 
times excessive,  but  the  sky  is  generally  clear,  and  the  air 
bracing.  Owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  surfiice, 
the  greater  part  of  it  necessarily  remains  in  a state  of  nature, 
covered  with  primeval  forests,  or,  when  not  absolutely  naked 
and  barren,  clothed  with  herbage  well  fitted  for  the  rearing 
of  young  cattle.  Numerous  valleys,  however,  lie  between 
the  lofty  ridges,  and  sometimes  plains  of  considerable  ex- 
tent occur,  the  soil  of  which  is  generally  fertile,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  all  the  ordinary  cereals.  Not  less 
than  one-seventh  of  the  whole  surface  is  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  grain,  and  a return  of  twenty-fold  is  not  uncommon. 
Rearing  live  stock  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry : next  to 
cattle,  the  chief  products  are  timber,  honey,  wax.  olive-oil, 
the  fruits  of  Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  and  fish,  which 
latter  are,  however,  mostly  taken  by  Genoese  and  Neapolitan 
fishermen.  Corsica  is  rich  in  minerals,  but  few  mines  are 
(vrought;  and  manufactures  are  nearly  limited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  coarse  woollens,  hardwares,  and  leather. 

From  the  Phoenicians,  its  first  colonists,  the  island  took 
the  name  of  Cyrnos;  and  from  the  Romans  that  of  Corsica. 
On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  seized  l)y 
the  Goths,  and  passed  from  them  to  the  Saracens.  In  1481, 
't  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Genoese,  who  retained  it, 
with  .some  interruption,  till  1755,  when  a great  part  of  it 
was  wrested  from  them,  and  made  independent,  by  the 
celebrated  General  Paoli.  It  was  ceded  to  France  (of  which 
it  firms  a department)  by  the  Genoese  in  1768.  Paoli  and 
Napoleon  were  born  in  the  island.  The  department  is  di- 
vided into  the  5 arrondissements  of  Ajaccio,  Bastia,  Calvi, 
Corte,  and  Sartena.  In  1848,  a light-house  was  erected  on  the 
Island  Giraglia,  off  the  N.  point  of  Corsica,  in  lat.  43°  1'  45" 
N.,  Ion.  90°  24'  17"  E.  Pop,  in  1861, 252,889,  mostly  of  Italian 
descent. Adj.  and  inhab.  Corsican,  kor'se-kan. 

COR'SICA,  a thriving  post-village  of. I effersonco.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 177  miles  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  contained  in 
1860,  about  250  inhabitants. 

CORSICA,  a post-office  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio. 
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CORSICAtNA,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  yf  Na^^rrc 
co.,  'Texas,  on  the  main  road  from  Austin  Cit}  to  N u th- 
eastern  'Texas,  180  miles  N.N.E  of  Austin  City.  Corsicana 
has  a seminary  and  4 or  5 stores. 

CORSICO,  koit/se-kO;  a village  of  Lombardy,  4^  miles  S.W 
of  Milan,  on  the  Naviglio  Grande.  It  is  the  depot  for  the 
best  cheese,  called  purmesan  or  grana,  made  in  the  pro 
vinces  of  Milan  and  Pavia. 

CORS^LEY,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts 
3 miles  N.W.  of  Waianinster.  Pop.  1621. 

CORSO,  kop^so,  or  CORSE,  koRS,  (anc.  Promontohium  S'l^- 
cn'um,)  a cape  forming  the  N.  extremity  of  Corsica;  lat. 
43°0'  35"  N.,  Ion.  9°  23'  3"  E. 

CORSO,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  about  8 
miles  long,  lat.  49°  48'  S.,  Ion.  75°  34'  W. 

CORSOER,  or  KORSOR.  (Kor.sdr,)koR/.suR\a  maritime  town 
of  Denmark,  province  of  Seeland  on  the  Great  Belt  opposite 
Nyborg,  with  1600  inhabitants,  an  old  castle,  a small  port, 
and  a ferry  station.  It  communicates  by  railway  with  Co- 
penhagen, 61  miles  N.N.E. 

CORSH'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

COR'STONE-H  ACK/ET,  a parish  of  England,  CO.  Worcester. 

COR'STORPHlNHy,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh. 

COR'TACIIY,  kor'td-Kee',  and  CLOA'A,  two  conjoined  pa- 
rishes of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar,  the  village  ofCortachy  being 
7i  miles  N. AY.  of  Forfar.  Pop.  867.  'They  comprise  a very 
picturesque  portion  of  the  Grampians;  and  contain  Cor- 
tachy  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Airlie.  and  Clova  House. 

CORTAILLOD,  koR't^h'yo'  or  koR'tSh'yod',  a village  and 
parish  of  Switzerland,  5 miles  S.AV.  of  Neufchatel.  Poji.  1()70. 

COR'TALE.  koR-td'la,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Cala- 
bria Ultra  II.,  9 miles  AV.S.AV.  of  Catanzaro.  Pop.  3030. 

CGR/'TA  MADEIRA,  a town  of  Marin  co..  California. 

C0R'T£,  koR'ti',  a town  of  Corsica,  near  its  centre.  31  miles 
S.AV'.  of  Bastia.  Pop.  in  1852,  4719.  It  is  defended  by  a 
strong  castle,  and  has  a polytechnic  school,  called  the 
School  of  Paoli,  a hospital,  and  trade  in  corn  and  wine. 
Near  it  are  extensive  (luarries  of  jasper  and  marble. 

CORTE  DEL  PALASIO,  koR-ti  dgl  pd-l^'se-o,  a village  of 
Northern  Italy,!  miles  N.E.  of  Lodi.  Pop.  1380. 

CORTEGANA,  koR-tA-g^/n^,  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  43 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Huelva,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Aracena. 
Its  parish  church  is  built  of  marble. 

CORTEMAGGIORE.  koR'tA-mAd-jo'r.A,  (anc.  Cas'fram 
Lau'ri?  or  Cu'ria  Maj<ir?)  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  15 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Piacenza,  on  the  Arda.  Pop.  2000. 

COR'TEMARCQ.  koR'trl'mdRk'.  a market-town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  AV'est  Flanders,  15  miles  S.S.AV'.  of  Bruges.  Pop. 
4015,  who  manufacture  woollen  ftibrics. 

CORTEMIGLIA,  koR-tA-meel'yd,  a town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  Piedmont,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Bormida, 
34  miles  S.AA'.  of  Alessandria. 

COR'TE-OLONA,  koR^tA-o-lo'nd.  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 
government  of  Milan,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pavia,  on  the  Oloua. 
Pop.  1330. 

CORTERATE.  See  Coutras. 

COR'TES,  koR^tAs,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Navarre, 
12  miles  S.E.  of  Tudela,  near  the  Ebro.  l*op.  960. 

COR'TES-DE-ARENOSO,  koR/tAs-da-d-nl-no'so,  a town  of 
A'alencia,  28  miles  N.AA'.  of  Castellon-de-la-Plana.  Pop.  1775. 

COR'TES  DE  LA  FRONTERA.  koR/tes  dd  Id  fron-tA/rd,  a 
town  of  Spain,  48  miles  AY. S.W.  of  Malaga.  Pop.  2970.  It 
has  manufactures  of  leather. 

COR'TES  DE  LA  FRON'TERA,  a bay  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Cuba. 

CORTETZ,  koR-tAts',  or  CORTITZ,  koR-tit.s/,  an  i.sland  of 
Russia,  government  of,  and  39  miles  S.  of  Yekaterinoslav, 
formed  by  the  Dnieper.  It  stands  165  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  masses  of 
granite  which  make  it  without  the  aid  of  art  almost  im- 
pregnable. It  Avas  early  selected  by  the  Zaporog  Cossacks 
as  the  site  of  their  celebrated  Setcha;  and  on  their  removal, 
in  1784.  to  the  banks  of  the  Kooban  by  Catharine  II..  Avas 
settled  by  a colony  of  Germans  composed  entirely  of  Prus- 
sian Mennonites. 

COR'TINA,  koR-tee'nd,  a toAvn  of  Austria,  duchy  of  Tyrol, 
on  the  Botta,  here  crossed  by  a fine  bridge,  64  miles  S.E.  of 
Inn.spruck.  Pop.  2700. 

CORTLAND,  korUland,  a county  near  the  centre  of  Ncav 
York,  has  an  area  of  about  480  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  Tioughnioga  and  Otselic  Rivers,  and  other  smaller 
streams,  which  afford  valuable  Avater-poAver.  The  sui'face 
is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  principally  a graA  elly 
loam,  well  adapted  to  both  grazing  and  tillage.  Iron  ore, 
sulphur  springs,  and  salt  springs  have  been  found.  Organ- 
ized in  1802,  having  been  formed  from  part  of  Onondaga 
county,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  A'an  Cortlandt  family, 
early  and  distinguished  emigrants  from  Holland.  Capital, 
Cortland  village.  Pop.  26,294. 

COR'I’LAND,  a post-township  of  Westchester  co.,  Neiw 
York,  on  Croton  and  Hudson  Rivers,  100  miles  S.  of  Albany, 
intersected  by  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Pop.  10,074. 

CORTLAND,  a post-office  of  Newton  co.,  Texas. 

CORTLAND  or  COUR'fL.\ND,  a post-township  in  Kent 
CO.,  Michigan,  170  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  047. 
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CORTLAND,  a office  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana. 

CORTLAND  VILLAGE,  a post-village  in  Cortlandville 
township,  capital  of  Cortland  co.,  New  York,  on  the  Tiongh- 
nioga  Kiver,  and  on  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  Rail- 
road, 143  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Alliany.  It  contains  the  county 
buildings,  3 banks,  churches  for  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Episcopalians,  and  Universalists,  2 newspaper 
offices,  an  academy,  a paper  and  an  oil-mill.  There  are  over 
350  dwellings,  some  of  which  are  elegant  edifices. 

CORTLANDVILLE,  a post-township  of  Cortland  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  Railroad,  33  miles 
S.  of  Syracuse,  drained  by  the  Tioughnioga  Kiver.  Pop.  4817. 

COlPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CORTONA,  koK-to/ud,  (anc.  Corfytum  or  Cor'ytlius,  after- 
wards Cnro’na,)  a town  of  Tuscany,  in  ancient  times  one  of 
the  12  principal  cities  of  Etruria,  province,  and  50  miles  S.E. 
of  Floience,  on  a hill  facing  the  lake  of  Thirasymene.  Pop., 
exclusive  of  suburbs,  3400.  Its  ancient  Cyclojjean  walls,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  3000  years  ago,  remain  perfect  in 
two-thirds  of  their  extent.  Around  the  city,  and  in  its  nu- 
merous museums,  are  a great  variety  of  Etruscan  and  some 
Roman  auti((uities ; and  Cortona  has  a cathedral  of  the  tenth 
century,  which,  like  many  of  its  other  churches,  contains 
fine  works  of  art,  also  a castle  built  by  the  Medici,  a famous 
academy  of  sciences,  founded  in  172G,  a theatre,  and  trade 
in  wine  and  olives. 

COlPTON-DENGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CORTORIACUM.  See  Courtrai. 

CORTS'VILLK,  a small  village  in  Clarke  co.,  Ohio. 

CORUCIIE.  ko-roo^shi,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Alemtejo,  on  the  Erra,  50  niiles  E.N.E.  of  Lisbon.  Pop.  2520. 

CORUISIIK,  LUCII.  loH  ko-roo'ishk,  a small  lake  of  Scot- 
land. Isle  of  Skye.  12  miles  S.  of  Portree,  from  1 to  2 miles 
*n  length,  by  5 mile  in  breadth. 

CORUN'NA, (Sp.  Corurlu,  ko-rooiPy^,  F'.  Corogne,  ko'ron', 
L.  Coro'nium,  ?)  a fortified  city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  capital  of 
a province  of  its  own  name,  in  the  baysofBetanzosand  El  Fer- 
rol  of  the  Atlantic.)  320  miles  N.W.  of  Madrid.  Lat.  (Fort  St. 
Antonio)  43°  22' 5" N.,  Ion.  8°  22'  7"  W.  Pop.  19,415.  1 1 stands 
on  the  E.  side  of  a small  peninsula,  and  con.sists  of  an  upper 
and  a lower  town,  the  former  having  the  citadel,  and  the 
latter  containing  the  theatre,  custom-house,  reading-room, 
palace  of  the  captain-general,  court-house,  arsenal,  and  bar- 
racks. Its  harbor  is  safe,  and  defended  on  the  E.  by  Fort 
San  Diego,  and  W.  by  Fort  San  Antonio.  North  of  it  is  the 
tower  of  Hercules,  a light-house  92  feet  in  height,  on  a 
Roman  foundation.  A great  part  of  its  population  is  em- 
ployed in  the  herring  and  pilchard  fishery  on  the  coast. 
The  vessels  entered  the  port  in  1846,  were  89,  tonnage 
14,063;  cleared  138,  tonnage  22.491.  Principal  manufac- 
tures. linen  goods,  hats,  cordage,  canvas,  and  segars — in  the 
manufacture  of  which  last,  1500  females  are  employed.  Some 
ship-building  is  carried  on.  and  it  has  a school  of  navigation. 
From  this  port  the  Spanish  .4rmada  set  sail  in  1588,  and  near 
this,  on  the  heights  of  Elvina,  the  French  were  defeated, 
January  16, 1809,  by  the  troops  under  Sir  .John  Moore,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action.  There  is  regular  steam 
communicatiou  with  Southampton  in  summer. 

COKUN'NA,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Shiawassee 
CO.,  Michigan,  on  both  sides  of  the  Shiawassee  River,  85 
miles  N.W.  of  Detroit,  and  28  miles  N.E.  of  Lansing.  The 
river  affords  excellent  water-power.  It  has  improved  rapidly 
since  the  county  seat  was  permanently  located  here.  It 
has  a brick  court-house,  which  cost  $7000,  a flouring  mill,  a 
large  w'oollen  factory,  2 iron  foundries,  and  1 printing  office. 
The  Detroit  and  Milwaukie  Railroad  passes  through  the 
village.  Pop.  684. 

CO  KURA,  an  island  in  the  Pelew  group.  See  Coroora. 

COR  VO,  koR/vo,  the  noi-therumost  and  smallest  of  the 
Azores  Islands.  Lat.  of  S.  point,  39°  41'  41"  N.  It  is  6 miles 
long  and  3 miles  broad,  with  an  elevated  mountain  at  each 
extremity,  and  a hollow  centre,  giving  it  the  form  of  a .sad- 
dle. It  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  delicious,  but  the  in- 
habitants are  idle,  poor,  and  ignorant.  Pop.  900. 

COR'WEN,  a market-town  and  parish  of  North  Wales, 
30S.  of  Merioneth  and  Denbigh,  on  the  Dee,  11  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Bala.  Pop.  in  1851,  2069. 

COK'WIN,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio. 

CORWIN,  a village  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad,  67  miles  S.W.  of  Columbus. 

CORAVIN  VILLE.  a small  village  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio. 

CORYCIAN  (ko-rish'e-an)  CAVE,  Greece,  government  of 
Becotia.  is  a fine  stalactitic  cavern  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mount 
Parnassus,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Salona,  said  to  be  capable  of 
containing  3000  persons.  It  is  named  the  “ Forty  Courts,” 
b3  the  inhabitants  of  its  vicinity.  It  was  long  the  resort 
of  the  robbers  of  Parmassus. 

CORYDO.V,  kor'e-dou,  a township  of  McKean  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. l*op.  190. 

CORYDON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Warren  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Alleghany  Kiver,  about  2 miles  from 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  state.  Pop.  of  township,  302. 

CORYDON,  a post-village  of  Henderson  co.,  Kentucky,  11 
miles  from  llenilerson.  the  county  seat. 

CGliyDON,  a baudsouie  post-village,  capital  of  Harrison 
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CO.,  Indiana,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  etate,  is  situ- 
ated on  Indian  Creek,  115  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis,  and  24 
miles  W.  of  Louisville,  in  Kentucky.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  from  this  place  to  Indianapolis,  in  1.824, 
after  which  event  the  prosperity  of  Corydon  declined,  and 
it  remained  stationary  for  a considerable  period.  But  within 
a few  years  an  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  now 
a flourishing  village.  A plank-road,  20  miles  long,  extends 
from  Corydon  to  New  Albany.  The  village  contains  4 
churches,  1 academy,  a bank,  and  several  mills. 

CORYDON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa, 
about  65  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  640. 

CO'RYTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CORYTUM  or  CORYTHUS.  See  Cortona. 

COS,  KOS,  kds,  or  STANCIIIO,  stdiPke-o,  an  island  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  Meditei-ranean,  21  miles  long  and  5 
miles  in  breadth.  A lofty  mountain  range  rises  on  the  S. 
coast;  the  rest  of  the  island  is  a beautiful  and  fertile  plain, 
with  a delightful  climate.  Produce,  corn,  cotton,  silk,  and 
wines,  fruit,  and  formerly  flocks  of  sheep.  Cos.  the  only 
town  in  the  island,  is  beautifully  situated,  and  its  port  much 
frequented  by  merchant  vessels.  In  ancient  times  the  island 
was  celebrated  for  a temple  to  Esculapius,  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  Hippocrates,  Apelles  the  painter,  and  Ariston 
the  philosopher. Adj.  and  inhab.  Coan,  ko'an. 

COSALA,  ko-sdffd.  a town  of  the  Mexican  Coufedex’ation, 
state  of  Cinaloa.  80  miles  N.E.  of  Jlazatlau.  Near  it  is  a gold- 
mine, exceedingly  rich,  but  not  worked  at  present.  Pop.  6000 

COS'BY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

COSCILE,  ko-sheeffd,  or  SI  BARI,  see/bd-re,  (anc.  Sy¥ 
a?is,)  a river  of  Naples,  province  of  CalabT-ia  Citra;  after  an 
E.  course  of  about  20  miles  it  joins  the  Crati  4 miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  and  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Sybaris. 

COSEL  or  KOSEL,  (Cdsel  or  Kosel.)  kd'sel,  a fortified  town 
of  Prussian  Silesia,  26  miles  S.S.E.  of  Oppeln,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oder.  Pop.  3600. 

COSEN Z A,  ko-s5n'zd,  (anc.  Consevhia,)  a city  of  Naples, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Crati  and  Busento,  12  miles  E.  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 29  miles  S.W.  of  Rossano.  Pop.  13,847.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walls,  and  has  an  old  castle  now  converted  into  barracks, 
a fine  court-house,  a cathedral,  diocesan  seminary,  royal  col- 
lege, theatre,  large  foundling  asylum,  academies  of  science 
and  literature,  manufiictures  of  earthenware  and  cutlery, 
an  active  trade  in  silk,  rice,  wine,  manna,  flax,  &c.  Cosentia 
was  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Bruttii.  It  submitted  to 
thi  Romans,  and  was  taken  by  Hannibal,  from  whom  the 
Romans  recaptured  it  soon  after.  Alaric,  the  Goth, 
laid  siege  to  it  in  410,  but  died  before  its  walls,  and  was  in- 
terred by  his  soldiers  in  the  bed  of  the  Busento.  It  was 
afterwards  sacked  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  expelled  in 
turn  by  the  Northmen,  who,  having  founded  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  1130,  made  Cosenza  the  capital  of  Ca- 
labria Citra. 

COSFELD  or  KOSFELD,  (Cdsfeld  or  Kdsfeld.)  kos'fMt.  a 
town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  20  miles  W.  of  Munster,  with 
some  fortifications.  Pop.  3510. 

COSFELD  or  KOSFELD,  a parish  and  village  of  Prussian 
Westphalia.  Pop.  3000. 

COS'GRAVE  HALL,  a post-office, Snyder  co..  Pennsylvania. 

COS'GROVE  or  COVES'GROYE,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Northampton. 

COS,  GULF  OF,  called  also  GULF  OF  BOODROOM,  (anc. 
Ceram^icusi  Sifnux,)  on  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  near  the  above 
island,  is  17  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  extends  inland 
52  miles.  It  is  very  deep,  being  seldom  less  than  300  feet 
even  near  the  shore. 

COSHECTON.  See  CocHECTON. 

COSHES^TON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

CO'SHOCA’ON.  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Ohio, 
has  an  area  of  516  S(iuare  miles.  The  Tuscarawas  and  "Wal- 
honding  Rivers  unite  near  the  county  seat  to  foi  in  the^lusk- 
ingum.  The  county  is  also  drained  by  Yernon  River  and  by 
Wills  and  Killbuck  Creeks.  The  surface  is  niostly  undulat- 
ing, and  in  some  parts  hilly.  The  soil  presents  abrupt  tran- 
sitions from  sand  to  clay,  and  is  generally  good.  Stone  cc'al 
and  iron  are  abundant  in  the  county.  It  is  amply  supplied 
with  water-power,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  Canal,  and 
by  the  railroad  from  Pittsburg  to  Cohimbus.  Organized  in 
1811.  C.apital,  Coshocton.  Pop.  25,032. 

COSHOCTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Muskingum  River,  just  below  the 
junction  of  the  Tuscarawas  and  Walhonding.  75  miles  N.E. 
of  Columbus.  The  Ohio  Canal  connects  it  with  Lake  Erie  anc 
with  the  Ohio  River,  and  also  affords  a fine  waiter-power  al 
this  place.  The  Pittsburg,  Columbus  and  CincinnaO  Rail- 
road passes  through  Coshocton.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
four  natural  terraces,  the  highest  of  which  is  about  -^O  feel 
above  the  waiter.  A bridge  across  the  river  connects  thh 
village  wdth  Roscoe.  Coshocton  contains  5 churches,  2 De*vs- 
paper  offices,  2 banks,  1 paper-mill,  2 large  halls,  and  1 llo»*r- 
ing-mill.  Pop.  in  1850,  850;  in  1860, 1151. 

COS'SATOT,  or  COS'SELOSE  CREEK,  of  Arkansas,  rise^ 
in  Polk  co.,  and  flowdug  S.  joins  Little  River  in  Sevier  county 
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COSI;  ko'see,  or  KOOSE,  koo^see.  or  KO(ySA,  (Hind.  Ka^ir 
^Id.)  a river  of  Hindostan,  tributary  to  the  Gauges,  which 
It  jpius  in  Bengal,  about  30  miles  S.W.  of  Purneah,  after  a 
southward  course  estimated  at  .300  miles.  It  is  very  liable 
to  inundation ; and  at  all  seasons  it  is  navigable  by  boats  of 
from  400  to  500  maunds  burden  as  high  as  some  rapids  at 
it=  exit  from  the  hills  of  Nepaul. 

COM  iUINA,  ko-.se-ghee^nd,  a volcanic  mountain  of  Cen- 
tral AL'.erica,  in  Nicaragua,  about  80  miles  S.E.  of  Guate- 
mala, in  lat.  13'^  N.,  and  Ion.  87°  30'  W.  A great  eruption 
jf  this  volcano  occurred  in  18.35. 

COSIIIUIKIACIII.  ko-se-we-re-d'chee,  a town  of  the  Mexi- 
can Confederation,  state  of  Chihuahua,  under  the  parallel 
of  28°  12'  N.  Its  population,  which  formerly  amounted  to 
10,700,  lias,  in  consequence  of  the  falling  off  in  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  been  reduced 
to  3000. 

COSLIN,  (Cbslin,)  COESLIN,  or  KOSLIN,  (Kbslin.)  kbs- 
leeu^  a town  of  Pi-ussia.  province  of  Pomerania.  7 miles  from 
the  Baltic.  Lat.  54°  12' 7"  N.,  Ion.  10°  10' E.  Pop.  8230.  It 
was  burnt  in  1718,  and  rebuilt  by  Frederick  William  1., 
whose  statue  adorns  the  market-place.  It  has  a provincial 
society  of  arts,  a college,  a normal  school,  and  manufictures 
of  woollen  stuffs,  hosiery,  silks,  and  leather.  On  the  Ellen- 
berg.  a hill  near  it,  is  a monument  to  the  Pomeranians  who 
fell  in  the  war  of  1813. 

COSMOLEBO  (kos-mo-lA/do)  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  at  the  N.E.  entrance  to  the  Mozambique  Chan- 
nel, about  iat.  9°  40'  S.,  Ion.  47°  42'  E.  This  group  consists 
of  a ring  of  coral  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  enclosing 
a magnificent  lagoon,  into  which  there  is  no  apparent  en- 
trance. 

COSNE,  kone,  (anc.  CondiiHe,)  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Xievre,  on  the  Loire,  27  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nevers. 
Pop.  in  1852.  0326,  who  forge  anchors  and  heavy  iron-work, 
and  manufacture  hardwares  and  cutlery,  in  all  of  which  it 
has  an  active  trade. 

COS'POOB/,  orKIIASPUIl,  Kds'poort,  the  capital  town  of 
Cachar,  in  Fai-ther  India,  on  the  Madhura,  an  aflluent  of 
the  Brahmapootra.  60  miles  E.  of  Sylliet. 

COSSACKS,  kos'saks,  (COUNTRY  OF  THE  DON.)  (Russ. 
Zemlia  BoMa  Don  S/i-agn,  zSm'le-a  boisffci  don  skd/go,  a vast 
plain  of  Southern  Russia,  ti-aversed  by  the  river  Don.  and 
bounded  N.  by  the  govei-nment  of  Saratov,  S.  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Caucasus  and  Ihe  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea.  E.  by 
Astrakhan,  and  W.  by  “N'oronezh  and  Yekaterinoslav.  Area, 
62,974  square  miles.  Capital,  Tcherkask.  The  teriltory 
•s  fertile,  but  ill  cultivated.  The  chief  industry  is  agricul- 
ture, fishing,  and  cattle  rearing.  Though  the  Cossacks  pos- 
sess several  characteristics  by  which  they  are  easily  distin- 
guished, they  do  not  appear  to  have  sprung  from  one  ori- 
ginal stock.  There  is  evidently  a mixture  of  Idood  among 
them.  They  bear  a close  resemblance  to  the  Rtissiaus,  but 
are  of  a more  slender  make,  and  have  features  which  are  de- 
cidedly more  handsome  and  expressive.  'They  have  a quick, 
keen  eye.  and  an  ear  which  is  ever  on  the  alert,  and  are 
active,  spirited,  and  brave.  Education  has  made  some  pro- 
gress among  them,  and  their  old  capital,  Staro-Tcherkask, 
contains  a gymnasium,  in  which  the  proficiency  of  the  Cos- 
sack pupils  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  that  of  any 
other  town  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Their  language  is  .a 
mixture  of  Russian.  Polish,  and  Turkish  ; their  religion  that 
of  the  Greek  Church,  to  which  they  are  strongly  attached. 
The  martial  tendencies  of  the  Cossacks  are  very  decided,  and 
have  from  time  immemorial  formed  their  distinguishing 
feature.  The  whole  structure  of  society  among  them  is 
military.  Originally,  their  government  formed  a kind  of 
democracj',  at  the  head  of  which  was  a chief  or  hetman,  of 
their  own  choice;  while,  under  him,  was  a long  series  of 
officers,  with  jurisdictions  of  greater  or  less  extent,  partly 
civil  and  partly  military,  all  so  arranged  as  to  be  able,  on 
any  emergency,  to  furnish  the  largest  military  array  on  the 
shortest  notice.  The  democratical  part  of  the  constitution 
has  gradually  disappeared  under  Russian  domination.  The 
title  of  chief  hetman  is  now  vested  in  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne,  and  all  the  subordinate  hetmans  and  other 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  crown.  Care,  however,  has 
been  taken  not  to  interfere  with  any  arrangements  which 
fostered  the  military  spirit  of  the  Cossacks;  and  hence  all 
the  subdivisions  of  the  population  into  pulks  and  minor  sec- 
tions, with  military  hi'ads,  and  of  the  villages  into  stanitza, 
still  remain.  Throughout  the  empire,  wherever  particular 
alaci'ity,  vigilance,  and  rapidity  of  movement  are  required. 
th(!  qualities  by  which  the  Cossack  is  distinguished  mark 
him  out  for  employment.  He  is  almost  always  on  horse- 
back, and  is  in  his  element  when  scouring  the  open  fields. 
Pop.  in  1852,  793,758. 

COSSACKS  OF  THE  BLACK  SEA,  is  a territory  of 
Southern  Russia,  bounded  E.  by  the  government  of  Cau- 
casus, \V.  by  the  Sea  of  Azof,  S.  by  Circassia,  and  N.  by  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  'J'he  capital  fo  Yekaterinodar 
on  its  S.  boundary,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kooban. 
ft  is  occupied  by  a population  of  Cossacks,  who  form  a sort 
democratic  republic,  and  who,  in  1828-9  attempted  to 
render  themselves  independent. 


COS'SAL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

CGSSATt),  kos-sd'to,  a market-town  of  the  Sai  diTiian  States, 
in  Piedmont,  province  of  Biella,  42  miles  N.E.  of  Turin,  on 
a hill.  Pop.  2500. 

COSSEIR,  a seaport  town  of  Egypt.  See  Kosseir. 

COSSE-LE-VIVIEN,  koss-leh-vee've-i.\<  a market  town 
of  France,  department  of  IMayeune,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Laval, 
on  the  Oudon.  Pop.  2000. 

CGSSILA.  kos-seetld,  a village  of  Piedmont,  province  of 
Biella.  on  the  Oropa.  Pop.  2328. 

CGS'SIMBAZAlCor  COSSI.M'BUZARt,  a considerable  to  wl 
of  British  India,  presidency  and  province  of  Bengal,  about! 
mile  S.  of  Moorshedabad,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  on  the 
Bhagirathi  or  Hoogly  branch  of  the  Ganges.  It  has  ma 
! nufactures  of  carpets,  satins,  and  stockings,  and  a large  trade 
in  .silk.  &c. 

COS'SIMCOT'TA,  a small  town  of  British  India,  presi 
dency  of  Madras,  28  miles  W'.S.AV.  of  Yizagapatam. 

COS^SINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

CGSSINGTGN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

COS'SIPOOIV,  a town  of  British  India,  in  Bengal.  64  miles 
N.  of  Bareily.  It  is  a place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  with  nu- 
merous temples,  and  an  active  trade  with  North-western 
Hindostan. 

COSSGNAY  or  COSSONEX,  kos'so'u.V,  a town  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  Vaud.  on  the  Venoge,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Lau- 
.saiiTie.  Pop.  1080.  It  was  formerly  a rich  priory  of  the  Be- 
nedictines. 

CGSSYAII  (kos'se-^  or  kos'ydh)  HILLS,  in  Farther  India, 
about  lat.  25°  30'  N.,  Ion.  91°  30'  E.,  embrace  all  that  tract 
of  country  between  Assam  and  Sylhet.  and  from  the  Bengal 
district  of  Mymunsingh  to  Cachar.  In  many  parts  they  are 
interspersed  with  fertile  valleys,  in  others  they  ri.se  to  up- 
wards of  4000  feet  in  elevation.  Here  are  the  sanitary  sta- 
tions Cherrapoonjee  and  Darjeeling. 

COSTA,  ko.s/td,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  government 
of  Yenice,  4 miles  W.S.W.  of  Rovigo,  on  the  Adigetto.  Pop. 
2000. 

OOSTAIMBONE,  a city  of  Asia  Minor.  See  K.vstamoonee. 

COSTA  RICA,  kos'td  ree'k^.  (t.  e.  rich  coast,’’)  the  most 
southern  state  of  Central  America;  bounded  N.  by  Nicara- 
gua. from  Avhich  it  is  partly  sejjarated  by  the  river  San  Juan. 
N.E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  S.  by  New  Granada,  from  which 
it  is  partly  separated  by  the  river  Escuda  and  partly  by  the 
Cordillera  de  Cabecares,  and  S.  and  IV.  by  the  Pacific;  be- 
tween lat.  8°  and  11°  30'  N.,  Ion.  83°  and  85°  W.  Area,  about 
16.250  square  miles.  The  country  is  inter.sected  diagonally 
by  the  primary  range  of  the  isthmus,  which  throws  off  nu- 
merous spurs  on  either  side,  giving  to  the  surface  a con- 
tinued alternation  of  abrupt  heights  and  sudden  depre.s- 
sions.  The  principal  range  contains  several  lofty  eminences 
and  volcanoes,  both  active  and  extinct  or  dormant,  includ- 
ing those  of  Orosi,  Yotos.  and  Cartago ; from  the  summit  of 
the  last  of  which  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  The  N.IY.  districts  are  more  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous than  the  S.W.,  but  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
especially  around  the  Bay  of  Nicoya,  the  country  has  a most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  appearance,  being  diversified  by 
valleys,  and  intersected  by  numerous  streams.  Costa  Rica 
contains  some  of  the  richest  gold-mines  in  this  portion  of 
America,  whence  the  origin  of  its  name;  the.ee  mines,  how- 
ever, are  now  not  at  all,  or  very  little  wrought.  Silver  and 
copper  are  also  found,  but  they,  in  like  manner,  receive 
little  notice.  In  all  i)arts  of  the  state,  with  exception  of  the 
sea-coasts,  the  climate  is  mild  and  temperate,  never  suliject 
to  excessive  heats  or  colds,  and  rarely  experiencing  any  other 
vicissitudes  than  those  from  the  dry  to  the  rainy  season.  It 
is.  therefore,  extremely  well  adapted  to  agricultui  al  purpo.ses, 
and  capable  of  bi-inging  to  maturity  many  European  plants, 
as  well  as  most  of  those  peculiar  to  the  trrqiics.  The  soil 
is  remarkably  fertile,  especially  on  the  table-lands,  and  in 
the  valleys  between  the  mountains.  Among  its  agricultural 
productions  are  coffee,  cocoa,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
a little  wheat.  The  birds  include  vultures,  pelicans,  parrots, 
pigeons,  ducks,  quails,  and  teal. 

The  woods  of  Costa  Ricji  are  valuable,  comprising  maho- 
gany, cedar.  Brazil,  and  various  other  kinds  of  timber;  and 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Nicoya,  some  pearls,  and  large  quantities 
of  mother-ofpearl  shells  are  found.  Coffee,  however,  forms 
the  most  important  product  of  the  state.  Its  cultivation, 
though  only  introduced  about  the  year  1830.  nas  increased 
so  rapidly  that  from  3000  to  4000  tons  of  seeds  are  now  ex- 
ported annually.  Tobacco,  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  is 
a government  monopoly,  and  is  sent  chiefly  to  Nicaragua, 
though  some  of  it  finds  its  way  to  the  British  market.  The 
other  exports  are  gold,  sugar.  Brazil-wood,  and  mother-of- 
j pearl.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  ot  manufactured  goods. 

Total  exports  in  1845,  126.340?.;  imports,  87,600?. 

' Costa  Rica  is  divided  into  three  department.s — the  Eastern, 
the  M’estern,  and  that  of  Nicoya.  Each  of  these  is  again 
subdivided  into  partidos  or  districts.  The  principal  cities 
are  San  Jose,  the  capital,  Cartago,  Erredia.  Estialla,  Esparza, 
and  Ujarras.  The  two  established  ports  of  entry  are  Puntai? 
Arenas,  in  the  Gulf  of  N icoya,  and  Matina.  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  government  of  Costa  Rica  was  established  in  1823. 
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ana  IS  a^'Xtunted  the  best  and  most  liberal  in  Central  Ame- 
rica. Tt  has  a representative  legislature,  and  the  executive 
1(5  intrusted  to  a supreme  chief.  The  religion  is  Koman  Ca- 
tholic. The  annual  net  revenue  of  the  state  averages  about 
*4.'o.-iu0f  The  inhabitants  are  extremely  industrious  and 
orderly.  They  were  formerly  subjected  to  great  poverty, 
and  it  is  only  of  late  years,  and  since  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  on  an  extensive  scale  began  to  be  encouraged,  tha  t they 
have  attained  to  any  thing  like  their  present  prosperity. 

In  1849-50,  the  government  granted  to  M.  G.  Lafond. 
the  French  consul-general,  a tract  of  land  from  the  Gulf  of 
Dulce,  on  the  Pacific,  to  the  Boca  del  Toro,  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  fcr  the  purpose  of  opening  a route  between  the  two 
oceans.  The  route  across  the  isthmus  by  the  San  Juan 
River,  along  part  of  the  frontier  of  Costa  Rica,  is  so  far 
opened  that  steamers  now  ply  on  the  river  in  connection 
with  others  on  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  Pop.  150,000,  of 
whom  25,000  are  Indians. 

COS'TRSSY  or  COS'SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk. 

COSTIGLIOLE  D’ASTI,  kos-teel-yo'lA  dds'tee,  a town  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont,  division  of  Ales.sandria, 
8 miles  S.  of  Asti.  Pop.  5016. 

COSTIGLIOLE  DI  SALUZZO,  kos-teel-yo'la  dee  sd-loot^so, 
a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont,  division  of  Coni, 
province,  and  6 miles  S.  of  Saluzzo.  Pop.  2654. 

COS/TOCK,  or  COIWLING  STOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Nottingham. 

COS^TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

COSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

COS'UMNE,  a post-village  of  Sacramento  co.,  California. 

COSWIG,  kos'^iG,  or  KOSWIGK,  kos'wik,  a town  of  Cen- 
tral Germany,  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bernburg,  on  the  Elbe,  and 
on  the  Berlin  Railway,  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dessau.  Pop.  2800. 

COTABAMBAS,  ko-td-bim'bis,  a province  of  Peru,  depart- 
ment of  Cuzco,  between  the  Apunmac  and  Pachachaca,  in- 
tersected from  S.  to  N.  by  the  Oropesa,  an  affluent  of  the 
Apurimac.  It  is  78  miles  long,  and  50  broad,  almost  entirely 
covered  with  mountains,  which  are  clad  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Pop.  in  1850,  23,241,  of  whom 
18,000  are  Indians. 

COTAGAYTA,  SANTI.A.GO  DE.  sSn-te-d/go  dA  ko-ta-ghl'ta, 
a small  town  of  Bolivia,  department,  and  i5  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Potosi.  on  the  river  Cotagayta,  an  affluent  of  the  Pilcomayo. 

COTEAU  DBS  PRAIiaES,  ko'to'  dA  prA'ree',  an  elevated 
region  or  swell  in  the  prairies  of  North  America,  separating 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  from  that  of  the  Missouri.  It 
commences  about  the  pai-allel  of  46°  N.,  and  between  the 
meridians  of  98°  and  99°  VV.,  and  extends  S.S.E.  200  miles 
to  the  head  of  the  Blue  Earth  River,  where  it  gradually  falls 
to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 

COTEAU  DU  LAC,  ko'to'  uii  lAk,  a posUvillage  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Yaudreuil.  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  42  miles 
S.M'.  of  Montreal,  and  42  miles  from  Cornwall.  It  contains 
several  stores  and  hotels.  Pop.  about  350. 

COTF.AU  (ko'to'j  LANDING,  a post-village  of  Canada  East, 
co.  of  Yaudreuil,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  45  miles  S.W. 
of  Montreal,  and  34  miles  from  Cornwall.  It  contains  several 
stores  and  a hotel.  Pop.  about  350. 

COTE  BL.4NCIIE.  kot  bldNsh.  a bay  in  the  S.  part  of  Lou- 
isiana, washes  the  S.W.  border  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  commu- 
nicating with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  S.,  and  Vermilion 
Bay  on  the  W. 

COTE  DES  NEIGES,  kot  dil  naizh,  a small  village  of  Cana- 
da East,  in  the  rear  of  Montreal  Mountain,  2^  miles  W.  of 
Montreal.  Pop.  aVjout  150. 

COTE  D’OR,  kot  doR,  (i.  e.  “ coast  or  region  of  gold,”)  a 
chain  of  mountains  in  France,  which  separates  the  basin 
of  the  Saone  from  those  of  the  Seine  and  Loire,  and  connects 
the  Cevennes  with  the  Vosges.  The  name  has  special  refer- 
ence to  the  small  chain  which  extends  trom  Dijon  to  the 
southern  limit  of  thi#  department  of  Cote  d’Or,  and  was  be- 
stowed on  it  on  account  of  its  valuable  vineyards.  Culmi- 
nating point,  Le  Tasselot ; height  1968  feet. 

CUTE  D’OR,  a department  in  the  E.  of  France,  formed 
of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Burgundy,  between  lat.  46°  55' 
and  48°  10'  N.,  and  surrounded  by  the  departments  of  Aube, 
Youne,  Siione-et-Loire,  .lura.  Ilaute-Saone.  and  Ilaut-Marne. 
Area,  3354  s([uare  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  384,140.  'The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Seine,  the  Arman^on,  Serain,  and  Aube,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Seine;  the  Saoue,  which  is  navigable,  the 
Vingeaune,  and  the  Tille  and  Ouche,  its  aftluents.  'Ihe  Ca- 
nal of  Burgundy  (Canal  de  BourgOicne)  traverses  the  depart- 
ment from  S.E.  to  N.  W.  'The  soil  is  rich  in  mines  of  iron 
and  coal,  marble,  gypsum,  and  building  and  lithograidiic 
stones.  A great  ])art  of  it  is  covered  with  forests.  It  is  fer- 
tile in  grain  and  fruit,  but  especially  in  the  vine,  which  ren- 
ders this  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  France. 
Capital,  Dijon.  The  department  is  divided  into  fourai’ron- 
disseinent.s — Beaune,  Chatillon-sur-Seine, Dijon. and  Semur. 

COTEN'l'IN,  ko't6x«'tA.\o',  (anc.  UnelU  or  Vendi,  for  Con- 
sUoiti'nus.?)  a district  of  France,  in  the  old  province  of  Nor- 
maudy.  It  forms  a peninsula  in  the  N.of  the  department  of 
Manciie,  extending  into  the  English  Channel;  its  N.  extre- 
mity is  Cape  La  Hague;  the  principal  town,  Coutances. 
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COTE-ROTIE,  kot-ro'tee',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Rhone,  arrondissement  of  Lyons,  canton  of  St.  Colombe, 
with  a vineyard  producing  the  celebrated  red  wine  of  that 
name. 

CO'TE  SANS  DESSEIN,  kot  sdn  dAs-sin',  a post-village  in 
Callaway  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Missouri  lUver, 
about  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

COTES  DU  NORD,  kot  dii  noR,  a maritime  department  oi 
the  W.  of  France,  formed  of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Bre- 
tagne. It  is  situated  between  lat.  48°  3'  and  48°  57'  N., 
bounded  N.  by  the  English  Channel,  in  which  it  compriset 
several  small  islands,  S.  by  the  department  of  Morbihan,  E. 
by  Ille-et-Vilaine,  and  W.  by  Finistere.  Area.  1967  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  628,676.  'The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Ranee,  Arguenon,  Gouet,  'Trieux,  and  Oust,  all  small.  The 
soil  is  mountainous  and  undulating,  and  contains  iron,  lead, 
excellent  granite,  and  many  mineral  springs.  Corn  and  cider 
are  exported;  hemp  and  flax  are  extensively  raised;  many 
horses  and  cattle  are  reared.  Linen  goods  are  exported  in 
immense  quantities.  Capital,  St.  Brieuc.  'The  department 
is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Dinan,  Guiugamp, 
Lannion,  Loudeac,  and  St.  Brieuc. 

CO'TES,  LES,  lA  kot,  several  vineyards  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Gironde.  Those  which  produce  the  best  grapes  ex- 
tend along  the  Garonne,  between  Ambares  and  St.  Croi'» 
du-Mont. 

CO'TE  ST.  ANDRE,  LA,  Id  kot  sAxt  SN^'drA',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Isere,  19  miles  E.S.E.  of  Vienne.  Pop. 
in  1852,  4429.  Its  vicinity  produces  the  celebrated  liqueur 
called  Eaux  de  la  Cote. 

COTES'WOLD,  or  COTS'WOLD  HILLS,  in  England,  a tract 
of  about  200,000  acres  in  the  centre  of  the  cuunty  of  Glou- 
cester, extending  from  Bath  northward  to  Chipping  Camp- 
den,  and  separating  the  basins  of  the  Thames  and  Severn, 
'The  surface  is  generally  bare.  Extreme  elevation,  near 
Cheltenham,  1134  feet. 

CO'T'GRAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

CO'T'HAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

COTII'EL'TON  E,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer.set. 

CO'THEN,  (Cothen,)  a town  of  Germany.  See  Kothen. 

CO'TH'EKIDGE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

CO'TH'ERSTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

C0''THY,  a river  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen,  which, 
after  a .southward  course  of  25  miles,  joins  the  'Towy  about 
5 miles  above  Carmarthen. 

CO'TIGN  AC,  ko'teen'yik',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Var,  16  miles  W.  of  Draguignan.  Pop.  3397.  It  has  trade 
in  silks,  leather,  confectionery,  and  wine. 

CO'TIGNOLA,  ko-teen-yo'lA,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  in 
.Emilia,  34  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ferrara,  near  the  Seunio.  Pop. 
3335. 

COTILE,  ko'teeP,  a post-office  of  Rapides  parish,  Louisiana. 

COTINDIBA,  ko-teen-dee/bd,  or  CO'TINGUIBA,  ko-teen- 
ghee'bd,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Ita- 
baianna, flows  almost  due  E.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  18 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Sergipe  del  Rey,  after  a course  of  about  90 
miles. 

CO'T'LAND,  a post-office  of  Newton  co.,  Texas. 

COTLEIGII,  kot/lee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CO'TO'MA,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  Alabama. 

COTTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

CO'TOPAXI,  ko-to-pax'ee,  (Sp.  pron.  ko-to-pdh'aee.)  a vol- 
cano of  South  America,  in  Ecuador,  in  the  E.  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes,  34  miles  S.S.E.  of  Quito.  Lat.  0°  41'  S.,  Ion.  78°  42' 
W.  Its  shape  is  perfectly  conical ; height  above  the  sea, 
18,875  feet,  or  9800  feet  above  the  adjacent  valley,  being  the 
highest  volcano  in  America  that  has  been  active  in  modern 
times.  The  upper  4400  feet  of  the  mountain  are  covered 
with  snow,  except  a section  around  its  summit.  The  scoriae, 
lava,  and  rocky  fragments  which  are  the  produce  of  its 
eruptions,  cover  an  area  of  some  50  or  60  square  miles.  Its 
first  recorded  eruption  occurred  about  the  time  of  Pizari-o’s 
invasion  of  South  America.  In  1698,  an  eruption  destroyed 
the  city  of 'Tacunga.  In  1738,  the  flames  rose  3000  feet 
above  tlie  brink  of  the  crater;  and  in  1743.  the  fire  burst 
forth  from  several  new  apertures  near  the  summit,  followed 
by  profuse  torrents  of  water,  which  flooded  and  desolated 
the  whole  plain  below.  In  the  May  al.so  of  the  following 
year,  1744,  the  internal  fire  opened  for  itself  new  pas.sages; 
and  again,  in  April.  1768.  the  smoke  and  ashes  were  so  rlense, 
and  caused  such  darkness,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  were  compelled  to  go  about  with  lanterns  during 
almost  the  whole  day.  In  1803,  another  eruption  occurred, 
after  an  apparently  complete  state  of  quiescence  duiing  20 
years.  In  the  January  of  that  year,  the  snows  began  sud- 
denly to  melt ; and  in  a single  night  the  internal  fixes  be- 
came .so  active  that  at  day  dawn  the  outer  walls  of  the  cone 
were  seen  to  be  quite  bare,  and  of  a dark  brown  hue,  like 
vitrified  scori;e  or  lava.  At  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  which  is 
130  miles  distant  in  a straight  line,  Humboldt  heard,  day 
and  night,  the  roaring  and  explosions  of  this  volcano,  like 
continued  discharges  of  a battery  of  artillery 

CO'T O'SA,  a post-office  of  tValker  co.,  <ieoigli 

CO'TRONE,  ko-tro'nA,  (anc.  Crotolna)H.  to  m of  Naplea 
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proFltice  of  Calabria  Ultra  IT.,  on  its  E.  coast,  near  the 
mouth  ot  the  Ksaro,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Nau.  Po]).  5500. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  defended  by  a strong  citadel. 
Among  its  narrow  streets  and  shabby  houses  are  a cathe- 
dral and  several  other  churches,  a diocesan  seminary,  mili- 
tary and  civil  hospitals,  and  several  asylums  and  convents. 
It  has  a .small  harbor:  trade  in. sign  ill  cant.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  famous  for  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  and  as 
tl'.e  birthplace  of  the  famous  Milo  and  other  celebrated 
w 'estlers. 

COTltONET,  ko-tro-n,Vee,  a market-town  of  Naples,  pro- 
viiice  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cotrone. 
Pop.  1400. 

COTTA,  kot/t2,  a village  of  Ceylon,  6 miles  E.  of  Colombo, 
formerly  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  kings  of  Ceylon.  There 
is  here  a Chi’istian  institution.  Singhalese  and  Malabar 
youths  receive  instruction  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  languages,  mathematics,  and  theology.  There 
are  also  here  a chapel  and  a printing  office. 

COT'TAGE,  a post-office  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New  York. 

COTTAGE,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

COTTAGE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Maryland. 

COTTAGE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Indiana. 

COTTAGE  GROVE,  a post-village  and  township  in  Dane 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  about  12  miles  S.E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1303. 

COTTAGE  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Min- 
nesota, 15  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Paul. 

COTTAGE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

COTTAGE  HILL,  a post-office  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Indiana. 

COTTAGE  HILL,  a post-village  of  Du  Page  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad,  16  miles  W.  of  Chi- 
cago. 

COTTAGE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa. 

COTTAGE  HOME,  a post-office  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland. 

COTTAGE  HOME,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co., 'North 
Carolina. 

COTTAGE  INN,  a post-office  of  La  Fayette  co.,  Wisconsin. 

COTTAGE  MILL,  a po.st-office  of  Mu.scogee  co.,  Georgia. 

CilTTRUS  or  K0TTP,US,  kotUboos,  a town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg,  capital  of  a circle,  on  the  Spree, 
43  miles  S.S.W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  8127.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  has  several  suburbs,  a royal  palace,  college,  orphan 
asylum,  and  various  other  public  institutioTis;  also  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  linen,  hosiery,  and 
tobacco,  with  breweries,  distilleries,  and  export  and  transit 
trade. 

COT/TENII  AM,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.,  and 
6J  miles  N.  of  Cambridge.  Pop.  1833.  In  1109  some  monks 
of  Crowland  resorted  hither  as  lecturers,  whence  is  supposed 
to  have  resulted  the  system  of  academical  instruction  at 
Cambridge.  Archbishop  Tenison,  Pepys,  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cottenham  were  born  in  this  parish. 

COT'TERED,,a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

COIVTERSTOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northamp- 
ton, 2 miles  N.N.E.  of  Cundle.  V^arious  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered  here. 

COT'TESBATCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

CGT/TESBROOK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

COT'TESFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

COT'TESMORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

COT^riAN  ALPS,  (anc.  AVpes  Ct^Wioc,)  a division  of  the  Alps, 
extending  from  Monte  Viso  north-westward  to  Mount  Cenis. 

COTTICA,  kot-tee'ki,  a river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  rising  in 
the  N.E.  part  of  the  colony,  and  falling  into  the  Commewyne. 

COT^TINGIIAM,  parish  of  England,  co.  York,  East  Riding. 

OOTTINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

COT'TISHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

COT'TLEVILLE,  a post-office  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Missouri. 

COT/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

COTTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

COT'TON,  a township  in  Switzerland  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1800. 

COTTON  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Benton  co..  Tennessee. 

COTTON  GIN,  a post-office  of  Freestone  co.,  Texas. 

COTTON  GIN  PORT,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  Tombigbee  River,  15  miles  above  Aberdeen. 
Cotton  is  shipped  here  in  steamboats. 

Cotton  GROA^E,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co..  North 
Carolina. 

COTTON  GPiOVE,  a post-office  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Alississippi. 

COTTON  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Tennes- 
see, 142  miles  W.S.W.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  about  100. 

COTTON  GROVE,  a post-office  of  AVapello  co.,  Iowa. 

COTTON  HILL,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Virginia. 

COTTON  HILL,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Georgia, 
luO  miles  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

COTTON  PL.\NT,  a post-office  of  Tippah  co.,  Mississippi. 

COTTON  PLANT,  a post-office  of  Rusk  co.,  Texas. 

COTTON  PLANT,  a post-office  of  St.  Francis  co.,  Arkansas. 

COTTON  RIDGE,  a post-village  of  Itawamba  co.,  Missis- 
sippi 

COTTON  V ALLEY,  a post-office  of  Alacon  co.,  Alabama. 

COT'TONyiLLE,  a post-village  in  Marshall  co.,  AlaV)ama, 
about  120  miles  N.  of  Montgomery. 


COTTONA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Christian  co..  Kentucky. 

COTTONYILLE,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  7U  milof 
N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

COT'TONWOOD,  a post-village  of  Shasta  co..  Californi.a. 

COTTONAVOOD,  a small  town  of  Yolo  co..  California. 

COTTONWOf)D  CREEK,  of  8hasta  co.,  California,  falls 
into  Sacramento  River,  about  20  miles  below  Shasta  City. 

COTTONAVOOD  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Bond  co.,  Illinoifl. 

COTTONAVOOD  POINT,  a post-office  of  Pemi.scot  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

CO'FTRELA’ILLE,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  St.Clah 
CO..  Michigan,  on  the  W.  side  of  St.  Clair  River,  about  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  1527. 

COTUIT,  koUu-it.  a po.sGvillage  of  Barnstable  township, 
Barnstable  co..  Massachusetts,  68  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

COTUIT  PORT,  a post-village  and  seaport  of  Barnstable 
township,  Barnstable  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  Oyster  Bay,  70 
miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

COTUY  or  COTUI,  ko-twee',  a town  of  the  island  of  Hayti, 
in  the  North-eastern  department,  near  the  river  Yuna,  44 
miles  N.N.E.  of  San  Domingo.  Pop.  2000.  In  its  vicinity 
are  copper  and  iron  mines. 

COTY.EUAI.  See  Kutaieh. 

COUBCABIA.  See  Coorcabia. 

COUCHES,  koosh,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Saone-et-Loire,  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Autun.  l>op.  in  1852,2860. 

COUCHE’S  (kbw'chez)  GAP,  a small  village  of  Greene  co., 
Tennessee. 

COUCHE’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

COUCKELAERE,  kow-keh-U'reh,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  AA’est  Flanders,  11  miles  S.AA’.  of  Bruges,  on  the 
AA'estebeke.  Pop.  4152. 

COUCY-LE-CIIaTEAU.  koo'ceeneh-sha'toC  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Aisne.  10  miles  N.  of  Soissons.  It 
has  the  remains  of  a fine  old  feudal  castle,  whence  its  name. 
Pop.  in  1852,  830. 

COUDEAC.  koo'dMk'.  or  PETICODIAC.  pot-e-ko'de-ak',  a 
river  of  British  North  America,  in  New  Brunswick,  falling 
into  Shepody  Bay,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,«after  a 
course  of  about  60  miles. 

COUDEKERQUE.  kood'keEK^  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Dunkerque.  Pop.  1593. 

COUDERSPORT,  kow'derz-port,  written  also  COAVDERS- 
PORT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Alleghany  River,  174  miles  N.N.AA*.  of  Harrisburg.  It 
has  1 newspaper  office.  Pop.  446. 

COUDES-MONTPEYROUX,  kood-m6No'p:UrooC  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  with  remains  of  the 
Castle  of  Montpeyroux.  Pop.  1473. 

COUDOONIA.  koo-doo'ne-d(?)a river  of  AVestern  Africa,  in 
Soodan,  falling  into  the  Niger  5 miles  N.AA*.  of  Flgga, 

COUDRES,  kood’r,  (Fr.  Isle  aux  Cotuires.  eel  6 kood’r, 
“ Hazel  Island,”)  an  island  of  Canada  East,  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, 55  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec.  Length.  6 miles.  Pop.  300. 

COUERON,  koo-A'r6NGt,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Loire-Inferieure.  on  the  Loire,  with  a basin  and  quay  on  the 
Loire,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Savenay.  Pop.  1162.  Commerce  in 
linens,  cloths,  wine,  brandy,  and  fish. 

COUESMES,  kwaim  or  kw§m.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment and  11  miles  N.N.AA'.  of  Alayenne.  Pop.  1640. 

COUESNON,  koo-A'n6x«^  or  kwa'mAxoC  a river,  of  France, 
department  of  Ille-et-A'ilaine,  enters  Cancale  Bay  nearly  op- 
posite Mont  St.  Michel,  after  a generally  N.  course  of  55 
mile.s,  for  the  last  20  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

COUFB'E,  koof,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire- 
Inferieure,  6 miles  AA'.N.AV.  of  Ancenis.  Pop.  1750. 

COUGH'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AA'arwick. 

COUIIE,  koo'A/,  a town  of  Fivance.  department  of  A’ienne, 
11  miles  N.N.AA’.  of  Civray,  on  the  Dive.  Pop.  1913.  It  has 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs. 

COULAN.  See  Quilon. 

COULL,  kool,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen,  AV.  of 
Lamphanan,  with  462  inhabitants,  and  the  ruins  of  a large 
feudal  castle. 

COULLON,  kooPlANG',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Loiret,  33  miles  S.E.  of  Orleans.  Pop.  2060. 

COUL/MAN,  an  island  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  Lat,  73° 
36'  S.,  Ion.  170°  0'  2"  E.  Discovered  by  Sir  James  Ro^s,  on 
January  17,  1841. 

COULOMMIERS,  koo'lom'me-.V,  a town  of  France,  deparU 
ment  of  Seine-et-AIarne.  on  the  Grand-Moron,  an  affluent  of 
the  Marne,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Aleaux.  Pop.  in  1852.  42.5"  Its 
chief  edifices  are  a large  parish  church  and  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle.  It  has  an  active  trade  with  Paris  in  corn  and 
Hour,  Brie  cheeses,  fruit,  and  cattle. 

COULONGES-SUR-LAUTIZE,  koo'lANzh'-suR-lS'teez',  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Deux-SSvres,  12  miles  N.N.AA’. 
of  Niort.  Pop.  1845. 

COULS'DON,  k61sM9n,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

COUL'SON’S  (koFspnz)  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.. 
Mi.s.souri,  110  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Jefferson  City. 

COUL/STON,  (koPston)  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
AVilts. 

COULTER,  LOCH,  loK  kooFtfr,  a small  lake  of  Scotland, 
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CO.  of  Stirling,  parish  of  St.  Ninian’s,  about  2 miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 1 ts  waters  are  reported  to  have  sunk  from  10  to 
12  feet  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1756. 

COUL'TER’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a small  village  of  Lancaster 
CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

COUL'TER’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri. 

COUL'TEKSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 175  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

COUL'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

COUN'CIL  BEN  D,  a post-office  of  Crittenden  co.,  Arkansas. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  CITY  OP,  a post-village  and  capital 
of  Pottawattomie  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the  3Iis- 
souri  River,  opposite  Omaha  City,  about  1000  miles  above 
St.  Louis,  and  120  miles  in  a direct  line  W.  by  S.  of  Des 
Moines.  Lat.  41°  18'  N.  A council  was  held  here  with  the 
Indians  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804 — hence  its  name.  It 
contains  6 churches,  3 banks,  and  aboiit  50  stores.  One  daily 
and  2 weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  Council  Bluffs 
is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rail- 
road (unfinished).  Another  railroad  is  in  progress  between 
this  point  and  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  Pop.  2011. 

COUNCIL  GROVE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Morris  co., 
Kansas,  on  the  great  thoroughfare  to  Santa  Fe,  about  55 
miles  S.W.  of  Topeka.  It  contains  several  stores,  steam 
saw-mills,  a grist-mill,  &c.  In  the  vicinity  are  coal  mines. 

COUNCIL  IIIEL,  a post-village  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois, 
7 miles  by  railroad  N.E.  of  Galena,  has  rich  lead-mines  in 
its  vicinity.  Pop.  850. 

COUND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

COUNfDON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

COUN'TESTIIORPE,  achapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

COUN'TISBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

COUNTS'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Lexington  district,  South 
Carolina. 

COUX'TY  LINE,  a post-office  of  Niagara  co..  New  York. 

COUNTY  LINE,  a post-office  of  Davie  co..  North  Carolina. 

COUNTY  LI  NE.  a post-village,  Campbell  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
left  side  of  Chattahoochee  River,  32  miles  W.S.W.  of  Atlanta. 

COUNTY  LINE,  a post-village  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Alabama, 
40  mil’es  N.  by  E.  of  llontgomery. 

CilUNTY  LINE,  a post-village  of  Newton  co.,  Mississippi, 
60  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Jackson. 

COUNTY  LINE,  a post^ffice  of  Pike  co.,  Arkansas. 

COUNTY  LINE  CREEK,  of  Caswell  co.,  North  Carolina, 
flows  into  Dan  River  at  Milton,  near  the  N.  boundary  of  the 
state. 

COUPANG,  a town  of  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Coep.4.ng. 

COUl>E-(koop)-LENCir-NEWIIALL'KEY.  a township  of 
England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Ilaslington. 

COU  PI  AC,  koo'pe-dkL  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Avcyron,  25  miles  S.  of  Rodez.  Pop.  27ti3. 

COURBEVOIE,  kooR'heh-vw3/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Sidne,  on  the  Seine,  and  on  the  Paris  and  Versailles 
Rail\.'ay,  54  miles  N.W.of  Paris.  Pop.  in  1852.  .5065. 

CO  URCELLES,  kooR's&lP.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Ilainaut,  44  miles  N.W.  of  Charleroi.  Pop.  3226.  Courcelle 
or  Cl  URCELLES  is  the  name  of  several  other  villages  of  France. 

COURCEMONT,  kooR'seh- mAN<  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Le  Mans.  Pop.  1862. 

COURCIT'fi,  kooR'see't.V.  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment and  17  miles  E.  of  Mayenne.  Pop.  1900. 

COVTRDEMANCIIE.  kooR'deh-mfiNsh'.  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Sarthe.  11  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Cahus.  Pop.  1660. 

CtlllRLAND  or  KURLAND,  koorOAnd.  (Ger.  pron.  kooR/- 
lint.)  a government  of  Russia,  mostly  between  lat.  56°  and 
58°  N..  and  Ion.  21°  and  27°  E.;  having  S.  the  government 
of  IVilua.  E.  Vitebsk,  N.  Livonia  and  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and 
W.  the  Baltic.  Area.  10,608  square  miles.  Pop.  539.270, 
mostly  Piotestants,  and  of  Lithuanian  descmtt.  Coast  flat; 
surfoce  undulating.  Principal  rivers,  the  Duna,  Buller,  Aa, 
and  uindau;  lakes  numerous.  Soil  fertile  in  the  E., but  in 
many  other  parts  swampy;  about  two-fifths  of  the  surface 
are  covered  with  forests  of  fir  and  oak.  More  corn  is  rai.sed 
than  is  required  for  home  consumption,  with  flax,  hemp,  to- 
b.acco.  and  fruits.  Pasturage  scanty,  and  the  oxen,  sheep,  and 
horses  are  generally  of  inferior  breeds.  In  manufacturing 
industry  Cmirland  ranks  nearly  the  last  among  the  Russian 
governments;  it  has  only  a few  manufactures  of  paper  and 
copper-wares,  with  distilleries  and  tile  factories.  Principal 
towns.  .Mitau,  the  capital,  Libau.  Goldingen,  and  Jacohstad. 
Co'irland  formed  an  independent  duchy  from  1561  to  1795; 
it  was  incorporated  with  Russia  in  the  latter  year,  but  the 
Cc'arlanders  maintained  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges. 

COU R NON,  kooR'uANGt,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Puy-divDome,  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  ClermonLFerrand,  near  the 
A 1 Tier.  Pop.  2545. 

COURON  N E,  La,  IS  koo'mnnf.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
metit  of  Charente,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Angouleme.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2340.  It  has  numerous  paper  mills. 

COURONNE.  La,  two  villages  of  France,  department  of 
Si'ini'-Inffirieure,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  6 miles 
W.  of  St.  Itouen.  United  pop.  2630. 

COURI’lERE,  kooR'pe-aiat,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Puv-loDome,  on  the  Dore,  22  miles  E.  of  Clermont. 
Pop.  in  1852.  3810. 
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COURRlfiRES,  kooR'Re-aiRf,  a town  of  Prance,  depart 
ment  of  Pas-de-Calais,  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bethune.  Pop.  2538. 

COURS,  kooR,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Rhone, 
20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Villefranche,  on  the  Trambouze,  Pop. 
in  1852,  4688.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods,  called  Beaujolais. 

COURSAN,  kooR'sSx®',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Aude,  4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Narbonne.  Pop.  2000. 

COUR/SEN  VILLE,  a village  of  Sussex  co..  New  Jersey,  9 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Newton,  has  a store  and  a mill. 

COURSEULLES,  kooR'sulP,  or  COURSEULLE-SUR-MER, 
kooR'sull'-sUR-maiR,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Calva- 
dos, near  the  English  Channel,  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Caen 
Pop.  1540,  employed  in  lace-making,  and  coasting  trade. 

COURSON,  kooR'sANG',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Yonne,  13  miles  S.  of  Auxerre.  Pop.  1530. 

COURSON,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Calvados,  40 
miles  S.W.  of  Caen.  Pop.  1360. 

COURTABLEAU  (kooR'td'blo')  BAYOU,  of  Louisiana,  is 
formed  by  the  Boeuf  and  Crocodile  Bayous,  which  unite 
about  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Opelousas.  Flowing  south-east- 
ward, it  enters  the  Atchafalaya  on  the  E.  border  of  St.  Lan- 
dry parish,  after  a course  of  30  or  40  miles.  During  high 
water  it  is  navigable  by  steamboats  from  its  mouth  to 
Washington,  and  is  important  as  a channel  by  which  the 
produce  of  the  parish  is  exported. 

COURT  AIS  (koor'tcV)  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  flows  into  the 
Osage  Fork  of  Maramec  River,  in  Crawford  county. 

COURtTEENHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

COURTELARI.  See  Courtlari. 

COURTENAY,  kooRt'nA/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Loiret,  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Montargis.  Pop.  1984. 

COUR'TESY,  a village  of  Floyd  co.,  Georgia,  about  60 
miles  N.W.  of  Atlanta. 

COURT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Talladega  co.,  Alabama. 

COURT-HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Bolivar  co.,  Missis.sippi. 

COURTINAY,  koor'te-nA/,  a large  village  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  district  and  10  miles  N.IV.  of  Bellary. 

COURTISOLS.  kooR'tee'soP,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Marne,  arrondissement,  and  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Cha- 
lons, on  the  Vesle.  Pop.  1900.  Its  inhabitants,  said  to  be 
descended  from  an  ancient  Greek  colony,  are  distinguished 
by  their  agricultural  knowledge,  their  and  many  pe- 

culiar customs. 

COURTLAND,  kort/land,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co., 
Alabama,  on  the  railroad  between  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur, 
about  20  miles  E.  of  the  former. 

COURTLAND,  Jlichigan.  See  Cortland. 

COURTLAND,  a small  village  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana,  has 
a steam  mill  and  a few  stores. 

COURTLAND.a  post-township  of  Columbia  co.,Wisconsin, 

COURTLARI  or  COURTELARI,  kooRt'ia'ree',  a market- 
town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  24  miles  N.W.  of  Bern.  It 
has  an  old  castle.  Pop.  878. 

COURT'MACSHEIURY.  a fishing  village  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  bay,  7 miles  E. 
of  Clonakilty.  Pop.  740.  Courtmacsherry  House,  in  the 
vicinity,  is  a marine  villa  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon. 

COURT'NEYWILLE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

COURTRAI  or  COURTRAY,  kooR'tr.V,  (anc.  Cortoriacum; 
Flem.  Kortnjk,  koRprike,)  a fortified  town  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  West  Flanders,  capital  of  the  arrondissement,  on 
the  Lys,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Ghent,  with  which,  as  also  with 
most  of  the  other  principal  places  in  Belgium,  it  communi- 
cates by  railway.  Pop.  23,382.  It  is  well  built  and  clean; 
chief  edifices,  a Gothic  town-hall  and  cathedral,  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  and  a public  library  of  12,000  volumes.  It  has  va- 
i-ious  ptjblic  schools.  In  and  around  it  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  of  damasks,  lace,  and  yarn 
are  cairied  on;  and  it  has  also  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  hosiery,  paper,  tobacco,  soap,  beer,  and  leather,  with 
large  fairs  on  Easter-Monday  and  August  24. 

Courtrai  is  of  early  origin;  in  Roman  times  it  was  called 
Cortoriacum . The  Normans  took  and  fortified  it  in  880;  the 
locality  was  made  a countship  in  988.  The  (tirst)  -‘Battle 
of  Spurs”  was  fought  close  to  the  town,  July  11,  1302.  be- 
tween the  Flemings  and  French,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated  with  immen.se  loss,  including  the  8000  [jilt  spurs  ot 
the  killed  or  vanquished  French  knights,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  fight  took  its  name.  In  1 38-2,  the  French  took  and 
sacked  the  town,  profes.sedly  to  revenge  this  signal  deleat.  In 
1385,  Count  Philip  the  Hardy  erected  new  fortificaticus  and 
strengthened  the  old.  as  did  the  French  in  1647  ; the  latter 
took  the  town  again  in  1793.  Courtrai.  under  their  rr-pule 
lic  and  empir  e,  became  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  of 
the  deirartment  of  the  Lys.  In  1814,  it  reverted  to  the  Ne- 
therlands. 

COURTWRIGIIT’S  (korPrIts)  MILLS,  a posUffice  of  Iro- 
quois CO..  Illinois. 

COURVILLE,  kooR'veeP,  a town  of  France,  dopartment  of 
Eure-et-Loir,  on  the  Eure,  II  miles  W.  of  Chartres,  with 
1540  inhabitants. 

COURZIEU  or  COURSIEUX,  kooR'ze-uh',  a village  of 
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France,  department  of  Rhone,  12  miles  W.  of  Lyons.  Pop. 
1(530. 

COUSERANS,  LE,  leh  koo'zeh-rfiNo/,  an  ancient  district  of 
France,  .situated  among  the  Pyrenees,  near  the  frontiers  of 
Spain.  Its  capital  was  St.  Lizier. 

COUSIIA'iVTEE  CHUTE,  (shoot)  a post-office  of  Nachitoches 
parish,  Louisiana. 

COUSSAC-BONNEVAL,  koos'sJk^onn'vdP.  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Ilaute-Vienne,  21  mites  S.  of  Li- 
moges. Pop.  in  1852,  3007.  It  has  manufactures  of  porcelain. 

COUTANCES,  koo'tSxss',  (anc.  Constan/tia.)  a town  of 
Fi-ance,  depai’tment  of  Manche,  capital  of  the  aiTOndisse- 
ment,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Soulle  and  Bul.sard,  8 miles 
from  the  English  Channel,  and  41  miles  S.  of  Cherbourg. 
Pop.  in  1852,  80(54.  It  stands  on  a hill  slope,  surrounded 
by  an  old  wall;  it  is  not  well  built,  but  has  an  ancient  ca- 
thedral. and  two  other  handsome  churches,  a bishop's  pa- 
lace, prefecture,  commei’cial  college,  public  library,  and 
theatre.  Manufactures  of  worsted  stuffs,  druggets,  tape, 
lace,  parchments;,  and  hardwares,  and  a brisk  trade  in  corn, 
flax,  hemp,  butter,  and  cattle,  and  two  considerable  annual 
fairs.  Coutances  is  an  ancient  town,  and  had  a bishop  in 
4-30.  It  was  .afterwards  fortified,  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  Cotentin.  The  fortifications  have  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

COUTERNE.  koo'tgRn',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Orne,  on  the  Vee,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Mayenne,  11 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Domfront.  Pop.  1720. 

COUTIIEZON,  koo'teh-z6N“^  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  arrondissement,  and  10  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Avignon,  on  a branch  of  the  Ouveze.  Pop.  2558. 

COUTIIUIN-REFPE,  kow-toiu/-r§p'peh,  (Fr.  pron.  koo'- 
twdxG'rSpp.)  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Liege,  on  the 
Meuse,  4 miles  W.  (^f  Huy.  Both  coal  and  iron  are  worked, 
and  there  are  also  lime-kilns.  Pop.  2499. 

COUTICIIES,  koo'teesh',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Nord.  8 miles  N.E.  of  Douai.  Pop.  2110.  It  has  manu- 
fiictures  of  beet-root  suga  r. 

COUTOUVRE,  koo'toovR/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Loire,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Roanne.  Pop.  1750. 

COUTRAS,  koo'trd^,  (anc.  Corterate,)  a town  of  France,  de- 
p.artment  of  Gironde,  on  the  Dronne,  26  miles  N.E.  of  Bour- 
deaux.  Pop.  1355. 

COUTURE,  L-i,  iS  koo'tliR/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Pa.s-de-Calais,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Bethune.  Pop.  2360. 

COUTURE,  La,  a vilLage  of  France,  department  of  Eure, 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Evreux,  with  manufactures  of  wind-instru- 
ments. 

COUVES,  ko^v^s  or  ko'oo'vSs,  two  small  i.slands  of  Brazil, 
off  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo.  Lat.  23°  25'  S. ; 
Ion.  44°  55'  W. 

COUVET,  koo'v.V,  a village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Val-de- 
Travers,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  NeufchStel.  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  lace  manufactures  of  the  canton. 

COUVIN,  koo'v!lN“',  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and 
35  miles  S.W.  of  Namur.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  rich  iron-mines, 
and  important  and  celebrated  manufactures  of  steam  ma- 
chinery and  cables. 

C«0UX.  Le,  leh  koo,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Dordogne,  13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sarlat.  Pop.  1583. 

COVE,  a fishing  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kincardine,  on 
the  S.  shore  of  Nigg  Bay,  4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Aberdeen. 
Pop.  421. 

C^>VE,  a maritime  village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  1 mile 
E.  of  Kin.sale.  Pop.  352. 

C'  lVE,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Alabama,  70  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Montgomery. 

COVE,  a post-olfice  of  Polk  co.,  Arkansas. 

COVE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Tazewell  co.,  Virginia. 

COVE  CREEK,  a postroffice  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama. 

COVE  D.\LE,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio. 

COVE  IIYTIIB,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

COVE'LAND,  a post-village  of  Island  co.,  Washington 
Territory. 

COVE'LONG.  a maritime  town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency, and  22  miles  S.  of  Madras,  district  of  Chingleput.  A 
fort  here,  now  destroyed,  was  taken  by  Clive  in  1752. 

COVE'.NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

COV^EN  H A.M  ST.  BARTHOL/OMEW,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Lincoln. 

COVENHAM  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

COVE,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

COl  ENTRY,  khv'en-tre,  (L.  OivenHria,)  & city  of  England, 
of  Warwick,  85  miles  N.W.  of  London.  9|  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Warwick,  on  the  London  and  North-western  Railway.  It 
is  situated  partly  on  a gentle  eminence  rising  in  a valley,  and 
partly  on  a hill,  falling  away  gradually  on  each  side — the  whole 
stretching  from  E.  to  W.  for  nearly  2 miles,  and  bounded  on 
the  N.E.  by  the  river  Sherbourne  and  the  brook  at  Radford. 
The  more  modern  parts  oi  the  town  are  regularly  and  well 
built;  but  a few  irregular  and  narrow  streets  still  remain, 
(ined  with  houses  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
"ienturies.  Several  new  streets  have  been  formed  of  late 
years,  a number  of  new  and  handsome  houses  built,  and  a 
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great  and  general  improvement  effected  in  the  appearance 
of  the  town.  The  whole  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with 
gas;  and  the  inhabitants  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  from  the  corporation  water- works.  Among  the  more 
remarkable  buildings  are  St.  Michael’s  Church,  a master- 
piece of  the  lighter  Gothic  style,  and  having  a beautiful 
spire  363  feet  high ; Trinity  Church,  with  a spire  237  feet 
high;  St.  .John’s  Church,  a plain  cruciform  structure  of  the 
time  of  Edward  III.;  Christ  Church,  a handsome  modern 
building,  attached  to  the  elegant  spire  of  the  Greyfiiars’ 
monastery;  and  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  erected  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  th? 
ornamental  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Eng- 
land. To  these  buildings  m.ay  be  added  the  Theatre,  the 
Towm-hall.  the  Drapers’  Hall,  the  .Jail,  barracks,  and  several 
other  handsome  public  structures.  During  the  monastic 
ages,  Coventry  had  a large  and  m.agnificent  cathedral, 
which  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation.  Besides  the  six 
churches  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  it  has  a hand- 
some Gothic  Roman  Catliolic  chapel,  and  places  of  ivorship 
belonging  to  Independents,  Baptists,  3Iethodists,  Unita- 
rians, and  the  Society  of  Friends.  'The  charitable  institu- 
tions are  numerous  and  well  endowed,  the  princip;il  of 
which  are  Sir  Thomas  White’s  Charity,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  an  annual  income  of  between 
20001.  and  30001.;  the  Bablake  IMen's  Hospital,  income  about 
15001.;  and  the  Bablake  Boy’s  Hospital,  with  an  income  of 
about  9401.  Besides  these,  there  are  various  other  con- 
siderable charities,  and  several  minor  ones.  'The  scholastic 
foundations  are,  the  Free  Grammar  School,  a richly  endowed 
institution,  with  exhibitions  and  fellowships  att.achod; 
several  other  charity  schools,  a school  of  design,  and  a num- 
ber of  well-conducted  private  academies.  There  are  also  a 
library,  a mechanics’  institute,  a society  for  the  diffusion 
of  religious  and  useful  knowledge,  sever.al  dispensaries,  a 
hospital,  and  a beautifully  laid  out  cemetery. 

Coventry  was  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  cloth 
caps  and  bonnets  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
also  for  a kind  of  blue  thread,  called  “Coventry  true  blue.” 
'These  were  succeeded  by  the  manufacture  of  woollen  broad 
cloths  of  various  descriptions,  which  continued  long  the 
staple  trade  of  the  town,  till  super.seded,  in  turn,  by 
weaving,  now,  together  with  watch-making,  the  staple 
business  of  the  place.  Gauze  and  ribbons  of  all  dcscrifi- 
tions  are  made,  and  fringe-making  and  silk-dyeing  are  car- 
ried on.  This  city  is  the  greatest  emporium  for  ribbons  in 
England;  and  watch-making,  introduced  at  a very  remote 
period,  has  so  much  increased,  especiallj’  within  the  last  40 
or  50  years,  that  a greater  number  of  watches  is  now  made 
here  than  in  London,  and  of  equal  quality.  Coventry  was 
formerly  surrounded  with  lofty  walls,  in  which  were  12 
gates.  Its  pageants  and  processions  were  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent description,  and  Mysteries  were  here  enacted  in  a 
style  nowhere  else  equalletl.  The  old  predilection  of  the 
people  of  Coventry  for  gorgeous  pageantry,  is  still  mani- 
fested by  the  triennial  processional  show  in  honor  of  the 
Countess  Godiva,  who  unwittingly  tempted  “ Peeping  'Tom 
of  Coventry”  into  the  indiscretion  which  obtained  for  him 
the  soubriquet  by  which  he  has  been  immortalized,  'fhe 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  well-known  figurative  threat  of 
“sending  to  Coventry”  has  been  variou.sly  given,  but  is 
still  uncertain.  Coventry  sends  2 members  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  has  done  so  since  1453.  The  municipal 
government  is  vested  in  a mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  30 
councillors.  Pop.  in  1841,  30,743 ; 1861,41,647. 

COV'ENTRY,  a township  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hampshire, 
about  70  miles  N.W.  of  Concord. 

COVENTRY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Orleans  co,, 
Vermont,  50  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  914. 

COVENTRY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Kent  co., 
Rhode  Island,  on  a branch  of  the  Pawtuxet  River,  which 
affords  water-poAver,  and  on  the  New  York  and  Boston  Air- 
hne  Railroad,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Providence.  'This  township 
is  the  seat  ot  varied  and  extensive  manufactures,  com- 
prising mouseline-de-laines,  calico  prints,  coarse  cotton 
goods,  cotton  and  other  machinery,  &c.  Pop.  4247. 

COVENTRY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tolland  co,, 
Connecticut,  on  the  Williinautic  River,  29  miles  E.  of  Hart- 
ford. Its  manufactures  are  very  extensive,  comprising  ma- 
chinery, articles  of  hardware,  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
muslins,  and  an  immense  number  of  hats.  Pop.  2085. 

COVENTRY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chenango 
co..  New  York,  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Norwich.  Pop.  1671. 

Coventry,  a village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
French  Creek,  about  67  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  haa 
a church,  an  iron  forge,  and  a mill. 

COVENTRY  a post-township  in  the  S,  part  of  Summit 
co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1368. 

COV  entry  centre,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Rhode 
Island. 

COVENTRY  DEPOT,  a post-ofiBce  of  Tolland  co.,  Connec- 
ticut. 

COV'ENTRYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Chenango  co..  New 
York,  114  miles  W.S.W  of  Albany,  contains  2 churches  and 
several  stores. 
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COVE  OF  CORK,  now  QUEENSTOWN,  a seaport  and 
market-town  of  Ireland,  in  IMunster,  co.  and  10  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Cork,  on  the  S.  side  of  Cove  Island,  in  Cork  harbor. 
Pop.  5142.  It  occupies  a steep  slope,  its  houses  being  dis- 
posed in  successive  terraces.  Principal  edifices,  a handsome 
parish  church,  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  national 
school,  hospital,  dispen.sary,  bridewell,  club-rooms,  and  a 
spacious  market-house.  Roche’s  Point,  at  the  E.  entrance 
of  Cork  harbor,  lat.  51°  47'  33"  N..  Ion.  8°  13'  14"  W.,  is  sur- 
mounted b}'  a light-house,  and  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town 
are  a pier,  quays,  and  a station-house  for  pilots  and  officers 
of  the  port  of  Cork.  Cove  is  protected  by  formidable  baU 
teries.  and  opposite  it  are  several  islets,  with  additional 
fortifications,  barracks,  magazines,  and  victualling  stores. 
In  summer.  Cove  is  a good  deal  resorted  to  for  bathing  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Cork,  with  which  city  a continual  com- 
munication is  maintained  by  steamers.  The  Isle  of  Cove, 
area  about  13.000  acres,  is  fertile,  mostly  occupied  with 
villas  and  plantations,  and  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  several  bridges. 

COVE  POIN'T,  on  Che.sapeake  Bay,  N.  of  the  entrance  to 
Patuxent  River.  On  it  is  a fixed  light,  50  feet  high. 

CO'VERIIAM,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

CO'VERLEY  HALL,  a village  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. in  Nittany  Valley,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Bellefonte.  'The 
name  of  the  post-office  is  Nittany. 

COVERT,  kuv^ert,  a post-village  and  township  of  Seneca 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  W.  side  of  Cayuga  Lake,  25  miles  S. 
by  E of  Waterloo.  Pop.  2410. 

COVE.  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

COVES^VILLE,  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York. 

COVESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

COVESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Albemarle  co.,  Virginia. 
103  miles  W.N.W.  of  Richmond,  has  1 church. 

COVILHA,  ko-veel-ydNo',  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Guarda.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  a Latin 
school,  woollen  manufactures,  and  near  it  are  thermal  springs. 

COVINGTON,  khv^ing-ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Huntingdon. 

COVINGTON,  khv'ing-tpn,  a county  of  Alabama,  bor- 
dering on  Florida,  has  an  area  of  1240  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Conecuh  River,  and  also  drained  by  Yel- 
low-water River.  The  surface  is  uneven ; the  soil  is  sandy 
and  poor,  and  mostly  covered  by  forests  of  pine.  Lumber 
is  the  chief  article  of  export.  Capital,  Andalusia.  Pop. 
6460,  of  whom  5648  were  free,  and  821  slaves. 

COVINGTON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Mississippi,  has 
an  area  of  about  680  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Bouie 
River  and  Sun  Creek,  affluents  of  Leaf  River.  The  soil  is 
saf  dy  and  rather  light,  producing  a sparse  growth  of  pine 
timber.  Named  in  honor  of  General  Covington.  Capital, 
Williamsburg.  Pop.  4408,  of  whom  2845  were  free,  and 
1563  slaves. 

COVINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wyoming 
CO.,  New  York,  33  miles  S.W.  of  Rochester.  Population, 
1286. 


COVINGTON,  a township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  646. 

COVINGTON,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  851. 

COVINGTON,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Tioga  CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Tioga  River,  and  on  the 
Corning  and  Blossburg  Railroad,  138  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Harrisburg.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  lumber.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  1189. 

COVINGTON,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Alle- 
ghany CO.,  Virginia,  on  Jackson’s  River,  a branch  of  James 
River,  196  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Richmond.  It  is  situated  in 
a beautiful  and  healthful  region  among  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  It  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road, which  is  opened  to  a point  10  miles  from  Covington. 

COVINGTON,  a post-village  in  Richmond  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina, about  80  miles  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

COVINGTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Newton  co., 
Georgia,  on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  130  miles  W.  of  Augusta. 
It  has  a brick  court-house,  an  academy,  a church,  and  8 
stores. 


COVINGTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  St.  Tammany  pa- 
rish. Louisiana,  and  45  miles  N.  of  New  Orleans. 

COVINGTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Tipton  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 200  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

COVINGTON,  a flourishing  city  of  Kenton  co.,  Kentucky, 
situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  River,  which  separates  it 
from  the  city  of  Newport.  It  is  built  on  a beautiful  plain, 
several  miles  in  extent,  and  regularly  laid  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  of  Cincinnati,  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a suburb.  The  fiicilities  of  intercourse  are  such, 
that  many  persons  reside  here,  whose  places  of  business  are 
in  Cincinnati.  Covington  is  connected  with  Lexington  by 
a railroad  about  90  miles  long.  A charter  is  also  obtained 
for  a railroad  from  this  place  to  Louisville.  It  contains 
about  10  churches,  3 banks,  a large  city  hall,  2 female  aca- 
■leuiies,  the  AVestern  Theological  College,  a richly  endowed 


and  flourishing  institution,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bap- 
tists, and  1 or  2 new'spaper  offices.  Here  are  manufactories 
of  cotton,  hemp,  silk,  and  tobacco,  a large  rolling-mill,  and 
an  extensive  establishment  for  packing  pork  and  beef.  Pop. 
in  1860, 16,471. 

. COVINGTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio, 
on  Stillwater  Creek,  6 miles  by  railroad  W.  of  Piqua.  It  is 
in  a rich  and  beautiful  country.  Pop.  791. 

COVINGTON,  a village  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio,  about  100 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

COVINGTQN,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Foun- 
tain CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash  River,  and 
on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  73  miles  W.N.W.  of  Indian- 
apolis. Since  the  canal  was  completed  thus  far  in  1846,  this 
village  has  rapidly  improved.  Large  quantities  of  grain 
are  shipped  here  by  canal.  A bridge  has  recently  been 
built  across  the  river  here.  Covington  has  a court-house 
and  several  churches.  The  vicinity  abounds  in  coal  and 
iron  ore.  Laid  out  in  1826.  Pop.  in  1850,  1176;  in  1860, 
1366. 

COVINGTON,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Kaskaskia  River,  about  100  miles  S.  of  Springfield. 

COA’INGTON,  a post-office  of  Alontgomery  co..  Missouri. 

COA'INGTON.  a small  village  of  AVarren  co..  Mis.souri. 

COVINGTON  and  TIIANK'ERTON,  a parish  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Lanark,  on  the  Clyde. 

COAA'^AL  or  COAV'ALL.  a peninsular  district  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Argyle.  between  Loch  Long  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde 
on  the  E.,  and  Loch  Tyne  on  the  AA'.  Pop.  in  1851.  8936. 
In  it  are  Lochs  Goyle  and  Eck.  the  villages  of  Inver- 
hallon,  Kilmodan,  Kihnun.  Kililuan,  Str.athlachan,  Loch- 
goilhead,  Kilmorisch,  and  the  royal  castles  of  Dunoon  and 
Carrick. 

COWALHjIS,  a post-office  of  Benton  co..  Oregon. 

COAVANES'QUE,  a creek  of  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  Potter 
co.,  flows  through  Tioga  co.,  and  enters  the  Tioga  River  in 
Steuben  co..  New  York,  about  7 miles  S.  of  Corning. 

C0AA7AN”S  FORD,  a post-office  of  Mecklenburg  co..  North 
Carolina. 

COW'ANSIIAN'NOCK,  a creek  of  Pennsylvania,  falls  into 
the  Alleghany  in  Armstrong  county. 

COAA'ANSliANNOCK,  a township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1964. 

COAAVANSA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Armstrong  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

COAA’ANSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Rowan  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. about  100  miles  AA’.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

COAVANSA'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Missisquoi,  38  miles  S.E.  of  St.  John’s,  and  55  miles  from 
Montreal. 

COAA'ARNE,  (kiVarn,)  LITTLE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co. 
of  Hereford. 

COAA’ARNE,  MUCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Here- 
ford. 

COW/BIT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

C0AA7BRIDGE,  or  PONT-A’AEN,  (vS'en,)a  municipal  bo- 
rough, market-town,  and  parish  of  South  AA’ales,  co.  of  Gl.a- 
morgan,  on  the  small  river  Ddau,  here  crossed  by  a stone 
bridge,  12  miles  AA'.  of  Cardiff.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough, 
1080.  It  unites  with  Cardiff  and  Llantri.ssent  in  .sending  1 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
remains  of  a castle,  and  of  a Druidic  temple. 

COAV  CREEK,  of  Shasta  co..  California,  falls  into  the  Sa-.> 
ramento  River  ab.mt  10  miles  below  Shasta  City. 

COAA’  CREEK,  a township  of  Gallatin  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
756. 

COAV  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Saline  co..  Ali.ssouri. 

CQAA’^DEN.  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

COAVDERSPORT.  See  Coudersport. 

COAVGIE',  a post-office  of  Macon  co..  North  Carolina. 

COAA''EKEE',  a creek  of  Barbour  co.,  Alabama,  flows  into 
the  Chattahoochee,  about  10  miles  above  Eufiiula. 

COAA'EKEE  or  COAVIKEE,  a post-office  of  Barbour  co., 
Alabama. 

COAVELITSK,  k6w'el-itsk',(also  written  COAV'LITZ',)  IN- 
DIANS, a tribe  of  AA’ashington  Territory,  N.  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  near  Fort  A'ancouver.  See  Cowlitz. 

COAA'ELL’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Currituck  co..  North 
Carolina. 

COAV'ER,  a trading  place  of  North-western  Africa,  on  tho 
Gambia,  about  80  miles  from  its  embouchure.  Lat.  13°  37' 
N..  Ion.  14°  30' AV. 

COAVES,  k6wz.  (AVest,)  a seaport-town  and  watering-place 
in  the  I sle  of  AA'ight,  on  the  AA’.  side  of  the  river  Medina,  at  its 
mouth,  (here  5 mile  across,)  and  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
.sland,  10^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Southampton,  and  11  miles  AA’.S.AA'. 
of  Portsmouth,  with  both  of  which  ports  it  communicates 
daily  by  steamers.  Pop.  4107.  Being  built  on  a steep  and 
wooded  slope,  it  has  a striking  appearance  from  the  sea.  and 
comprises  many  good  residences,  with  hotels,  assembly  and 
reading  rooms.  At  the  angle,  form<“d  by  the  river  and  sea, 
termed  Egypt  Point,  is  a battery  originally  built  by  Henry 
A'lll.;  a hand.some  church  is  the  other  chief  public  edifice. 
Cowes  has  a good  bathing  establishment,  and  docks  loi 
shipbuilding;  and  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  RovrI 
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Vacht  Club,  who  hold  their  annual  regatta  here.  It  now 
numbers  about  170  members,  who  have  yachts  of  sizes  va- 
rying: from  30  to  45J  tons;  total  tonna:i:e.  10,000,  employinpt 
about  1500  seamen.  Its  cnastin;'  trade  consists  chietiy  of 
exports  of  ai^ricultural  produce  and  malt;  imports  coal,  co- 
lonial produce,  and  manufactured  goods.  Registered  ship- 
ping in  1817.  9230  tons. 

C OWES,  (R.\ST.)  a village  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  river  Medina,  at  its  mouth,  oppo.site  West 
Cowes,  and  -1  miles  N.  of  Newport.  Pop.  880.  It  has  the 
custom-house  for  the  port  of  Cowes.  Near  it  are  Norris 
tlastle  and  Osborue-house,  the  marine  residence  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

CJWE'T.\,  a coufgy  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Georgia,  has 
an  area  of  378  siiuare  miles.  The  Chatt.ahoochee  River 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.  W.,  and  Line  Creek  on  the  E. ; it 
is  also  drained  by  Cedar.  Wahoo,  and  Sandy  Creeks  The  sur- 
face is  uneveii ; the  soil  is  a loam,  more  or  less  sandy,  and 
generally  fertile.  Strips  of  pine  timber  are  distributed  through 
the  county,  but  the  greater  part  produces  the  oak  and  hickoi^. 
One  gold-mine  was  worked  in  1850.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Atlanta  and  La  Grange  Railroad.  Organized 
in  1820.  and  named  in  honor  of  General  William  McIntosh, 
a half-blood  Creek  Indian,  and  head  chief  of  the  Coweta 
towns.  Capital,  Newman.  Pop.  14,703,  of  whom  7455  were 
free,  and  7248  slaves. 

CjW'E  JLL),  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

COW'GROVE.  a tything  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

C )W-II0CNEYB0RNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 

C )WGCK,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

COWIKEE.  See  CowEKEE. 

CJW'ISII.IR',  a town  of  .Nepaul,  near  its  N.W. extremity, 
on  the  Goggra.  Lat.  13°  10'  N.,  Ion.  81°  5'  E. 

CJVV''L.AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  Kast  Riding. 

CJWL'ESVMLLE.  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co..  New  York. 

CJW'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

CJWLEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

COW'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

CJWtLlNG,  a pari'h  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

Cow  LI  NG.  a township.  England,  co.  of  York.  West  Riding. 

COW'LITZ.  COW'LITSK  or  COWtELlTSK'.  a considerable 
river  of  Washington  Territory,  joins  the  Columbia  about  69 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

C()W1  ITZ  or  COWLITSK,  a county  of  W.ashington  Terri 
tory,  having  S.  the  Columbia,  and  intersected  by  Cowlitz 
River.  Area, about  40Usq.  miles.  Capital,  Monticello.  P.406. 

COWLITZ  LANDING,  capital  of  Lewis  co..  Washington 
'I'erritory,  on  Cowlitz  River,  about  62  miles  N.E.  of  Pacific 
City. 

COW'PASTURE  RIVER,  of  Central  Virginia,  unites  with 
Jackson's  River  to  form  .fames  River. 

COlVM’EN.a  township  of  Engl.nid.  co.  of  Northumberland. 

CoW'PEN,  a post-office  of  Attala  co.,  Mississippi. 

COW  PEN  BRANCH,  a postoffice  of  Barnwell  district. 
South  Carolina. 

COWtPENS,  a post-village  of  Spartiinburg  district.  South 
Carolina. 

Cow  PENS,  a village  of  Walton  co..  Georgia. 

COW  PER  HILL,  a post-office,  Robe.son  co..  North  Carolina. 

COWS'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North  Riding. 

COlV'tSKIN.  a post-office  of  Ozark  co.,  Missouri. 

COWtTHORPE,  a parish,  England,  co.  York,  West  Riding. 

C )Wtf  G.N,  E.AST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North 
Riding.  North  and  South  Cowto.x  are  townships  in  the 
sarn  “ parish. 

C JX.  an  island  of  Hindostan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly, 
contiguous  to  the  N.  end  of  Sagor  Island.  It  is  about  3 miles 
in  length,  and  2 miles  in  breadth. 

CJ.X,  a river  of  .New  South  Wales,  rising  in  Cook  co.,  75 
miles  .N.W.  of  Sydney,  and  falls  into  the  Wollondilly. 

C )XE’S  B.AZ.AIC,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency,  and 
province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Chittagong,  on  the  river  Nauf, 
near  its  mouth.  70  miles  S.  of  Islamabad. 

C t.XE'S  M1IM..S.  See  E\st-Pierrepo.\t. 

C ).X'H  )E,  a township  of  England,  co.  and  5J  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Durham,  with  a station  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
Railway.  Pop.  3901. 

CgXIM.  ko-sheexot,  a river  of  Brazil,  rising  among  the 
mountains  iii  the  S.  of  the  province  of  Matto-Grosso.  and 
joins  the  Ta  [uari,  in  lat.  IS°  24'  S.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
couise  it  is  very  impetuous,  and  is  broken  by  numerous 
rapids,  but  about  120  miles  of  the  lower  part  are  available 
for  canoes,  which  descend  from  the  confluence  of  the  Cama- 
puan  to  the  Taq uari  in  7 or  8 days,  and  ascend  the  same 
distance  in  25  days. 

C t-X'LODGE,  a township  of  Engbind,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land, parish  of  G#sforth,  2^  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Newca,“tle. 
Pop.  921.  'I'he  Newcastle  race-course  is  in  this  township. 

C IX.S.VCtK IE.  a post-village  and  township  of  Greene  co.. 
New  York.  22  miles  S.  of  Albany.  It  has  a landing  on  the 
Hudson,  and  contains  a bank,  several  stores,  and  about 
lOOO  inhabitants.  Total  pop.  3661. 

COX  S MILLS,  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co.,  W Virginia. 
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COX’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co..  North  Ca 
rolina. 

COX’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Indiana. 

COX’S  S'l'ORE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Tennessee 

COXTOIVN,  a po.'Jt-uffic^j  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

COX'VILLE.  a post-office  of  Pitt  co..  North  Carolina. 

COXVTLLE,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co..  Alabama. 

COXOVELL,  GREAT,  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

CO.XWELL,  LITTLE,  a township  of  England,  co.of  Berks. 

COX'WOLD,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding.  5 miles  N.  of  Easingwold.  'J’he  celebrated 
Laurence  Sterne  once  bad  the  curacy  of  this  par  ish. 

COYACAN,  ko-yd-ka? ',  a towm  of  Mexico,  situated  on  a 
small  stream  bowing  into  Laguna  de  Oxochoniilco.  alxiut  10 
miles  S.  of  th*-  capital.  It  was  at  this  place  that  General 
Scott  i-3ued  1 is  orders  for  the  attack  on  Churubusco, 
August  20,  1847. 

COV-CIIURCH.  a parish  of  South  lYales.  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

COYLE,  koil,  a river  of  Hindostan.  rising  in  Bahar.  and 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  lat.  2U°  47'  N.,  Ion.  85°  20'  E. 
'Total  course  about  300  miles. 

COYLE,  a small  town  in  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal. upper  provinces,  district  of  Agra,  on  an  island  in  the 
.lumna.  6 miles  S.  of  Muttra,  and  rendered  conspicuous  by 
its  numerous  mosques,  turrets,  and  piitnacles. 

COYLE^VILLE.  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

COYL^'TON  or  COYLS'TON.  a paidsh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr 

COY''rEE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  Tenne.ssce. 

COYH'Y,  a parish  of  South  M'ales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

COZ'BY,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co..  Tennessee. 

COZES,  koz.  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Charente-Inferieure,  43  miles  S.S.E.  of  La  Rochelle.  P.  1950. 

COZUMEL  (ko-zoo-m^Pj  ISLAND,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Yu- 
catan, in  Central  America,  lat.  20°  35'  N.,  Ion.  80°  -U'  IV. 
24  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  7 miles  in  width.  Sur 
face  level. 

CRAB  BOTTOM,  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Virginia. 

CRAB  ISL.AND  is  situated  10  miles  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Madagascar ; lat.  21°  4'  S. 

CRAB  ISLAND,  of  British  Guiana,  is  situated  in  lat.  6°  21 
N.,  Ion.  57°  33'  W. 

CRAB  ORCH.ARD,  a post-office  of  Wythe  co.,  Virginia. 

CRAB  ORCHARD,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co..  Kentucky 
60  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  connected  by  a turn 
pike  with  Lexington.  'The  mineral  springs  of  this  pl.ice  at- 
tract nunieruus  visitors.  It  contains  a church.  Pop.  in 
1860,  364. 

CRAB  ORCHARD,  a post-office  of  IVilliams  co..  Illinois. 

CRAB  ORCHARD,  a post-office  of  Ray  co..  Jlissouri. 

CR.AB  'TREE,  a post-office  of  Haywood  co..  North  Can.lina. 

CRACA'TO^A.  a small  and  mountainous  island  in  the  Ma- 
lay Archipelago,  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  between  Sumatra 
and  Java. 

CRACH.  krdsh.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Morbi- 
han,  19  miles  S.E.  of  L'Orient. 

CRACKER’S  NECK,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Georgia, 
about  30  miles  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

CRACOW  or  KRAKOW.  krA/k6,  (Polish,  Kraf.oiv,  kr^'- 
koof;  Ger.  KraKau.  kri'kdw ; F'r.  Kr  a covie  or  Crucovie,  ki'd'- 
ko'vee^;  L.  GracchopioliK.  Corrndu'num  and  Crac'‘hna  ;)  a city 
and  ancient  capital  of  Poland,  more  recently  the  capital  of 
the  republic  of  Cracow,  but  now  comprised  in  the  Austrian 
Empire,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  which 
separates  it  from  the  suburb  of  Podgorze.  at  the  head  of  a 
branch  railway  recently  constructed  connecting  it  with  Vi- 
enna, Berlin,  and  Warsaw,  158  miles  S.S  IV.  of  M arsaw. 
Lat.  50°  3'  59"  Ion.  19°  51'  50"  E.  Pop.  about  IS.dOO.  of 
whom  about  12.000  are  Jews,  residing  on  an  insular  quarter 
in  the  Vistula.  Mean  temperature  of  the  year.  47°:  winter 
27°,  summer  66°  Fahrenheit.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and 
greatly  dilapidated:  a few  years  ago  40  of  its  churches  were 
in  ruins.  It  has,  however,  many  venerable  and  histoi  ically 
interesting  edifices;  viz.  the  castle,  founded  .v.  d.  700.  a mag- 
nificent cathedral,  containing  20  chapels  and  the  tombs  of 
the  most  celebrated  Polish  kings,  the  bishop’s  palace,  and 
council-hou.se;  a university,  founded  in  136)4.  has  attached 
to  it  a botanic  garden,  an  observatory,  and  a library  with 
30,000  printed  volumes  and  4500  MSS.  Cracow  has  also  a 
gymnasium,  school  of  arts,  and  academy  of  painting.  Near 
it  are  the  mounds  .said  to  mark  the  tomb  of  the  f )under  of 
the  city  in  the  eighth  century,  and  about  3 miles  W is  a a ast 
tumulus  to  the  memory  of  Kosciusko.  120  feet  in  elevation. 
.Adj.and  inhab.  Cr.^oovun.  kr^-kn've-an. 

CRACOW  or  KRAKOW,  formerly  a part  of  the  old  king 
dom  of  Poland,  and  more  recently  an  independent  ivoublic, 
lyii>g  between  lat.  49°  52'  and  5i)°  17'  N.,  and  Ion.  19°  7'  and 
20°  17'  Fk;  about  48  miles  in  length,  and  14  miles  wide 
throughout  the  broadest  portion.  Area.  414  square  miles. 
By  the  Partition  Treaty  of  1795.  Cracow’  fell  to  the  share  of 
Austria:  and  in  1809  formed,  with  IVestern  Galicia  thegnuid 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  it 
was  formed  into  an  independent  republic  by  the  allies,  but 
was  subsequently,  in  1846.  again  incorporated  with  Austria, 
and  is  now  included  in  the  government  or  grand  duchy  of 
Cracow,  the  most  western  division  of  Galicia.  Pop.  140,000 
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CRADH^T  r,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  ofWorcester. 

CRADLE  i’.  JiAjjT  and  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Hereford. 

CRAD'OCK,  a district  in  the  E.  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in 
South  Afrua,  ha\ing  E.  British  Kaftraria.  S.  the  district  of 
S(  inerset,  N.  Cole.therg.  and  W.  Graaf  Keinet.  Area,  3168 
square  niile.s.  I’op.  in  1845,  8118. 

CRAD.tCK,  a village  of  South  Africa,  Cape  Colony,  in  the 
above  distilct.  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Great  lish  River,  3 
miles  N.  of  Somerset,  has  a Dutch  church  and  chalybeate 
sj.  lings. 

CRAD09,  krd'doo',  a town  of  South-western  Africa,  on  the 
c<iast  of  Guinea,  in  the  kingdom  of  .laboo,  at  the  junction  of 
the  I'ahnar  River  with  the  lake  or  lagoon  of  Cradoo;  lat. 
G'^  3S'N..  Ion.  3'-'' 56' E.  It  is  a well-known  mart  fortheJaboo 
cloths,  which  are  tr>  be  had  here  in  great  abundance,  and  of 
fine  (juality.  The  Lake  of  Cradoo.  on  the  N.  bank  of  which 
the  (own  is  situated,  is  of  a cre.scent  foi  m,  about  50  miles  in 
length,  and  6 miles  in  breadth  in  the  centre.  It  communi- 
cates with  the  sea  by  a narrow  channel,  at  its  W.  end,  called 
Lagos  River. 

CR.VETS'BURY.  a posGvillage  and  township  of  Orleans 
co.,  Veimont.  30  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Hartford.  The  streams 
afford  water-power  for  the  manufacttire  of  paper,  starch, 
rakes  and  other  articles,  and  in  the  village  is  an  academy. 
Pop.  1413. 

CRAETS^VILLE,  a post-office  of  Elbert  co..  Georgia. 

CRAIG,  (anc.  Inch  Briac'i.)  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Eorfar,  comprising  the  villages  of  Ferryden,  Rossie. 
and  Usan. 

CRAIG,  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  drained  by  the  sources  of  Craig’s  Creek,  from 
which  the  name  is  dei  ived.  Tlie  surface  is  mountainous, 
the  main  Alleghany  extending  along  the  N.W  border.  The 
soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  I'he  census  of  1850  furnishes 
no  returns  for  this  county,  which  was  formed  since  that 
year  out  of  parts  of  Giles.  Botetourt,  and  Roanoke  counties. 
Capital,  New  Castle.  Pop.  3553. 

CR.AIG,  a i)ost-village  aud  township  of  Switzerland  co. 
Indiana.  Pop.  1910. 

CRAIGIE,  kra/ghee.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr. 

CRAIG.MILLAR  (krAg-miPler)  CASTLE,  a picturesque 
ruin,  CO.,  and  3 miles  S.  of  Edinburgh,  on  an  eminence  in 
Lib.Tton  parish,  formerly  a royal  residence,  and  the  seat  of 
a famous  conference  in  15t'6. 

CitAlGNElSH.  kriig^Hsh,  a maritime  village  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  on  a peninsula  N.  of.Iura  Sound, 
19  miles  W.S.W.  of  Inverary.  Here  are  various  remains  of 
Dani.sh  encampments. 

CRAIGNETIIAN  (kr.ig-nSth'an)  CASTLE  is  a fine  ruin 
of  Scotland,  co.  and  S.W.  of  Lanark,  parish  of  Lesmahagow, 
on  the  river  Nethan. 

CRAIG-PH ADRIC.  kr%-fM'rik,  a lofty  hill  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  and  near  Inverness,  and  having  extensive  remains  of 
an  ancient  fin-tress,  composed  of  vitrified  stones. 

CRAIG  S CREEK,  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Virginia, 
rises  in  Giles  and  Montgomery  countie.s.  and  falls  into 
James  River,  in  Botetourt;  county,  after  a course  of  about 
50  miles. 

CRAIG’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Botetourt  co.,  Virginia. 

CR.AIG’S  -MILLS,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Virginia. 

CRAIG'S  VILL.AGE,  a village  of  British  Guiana,  a few 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  Berl  ice  River.  Pop.  1500. 

CRAIGS/VILLE,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  New  York. 

CR.VIGSVILLE,  a village  of  Westmoreland  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Central  Railroad,  about  50  miles  E.  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

CRAIKE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

CR.Al  KHIALL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

CRAIL.  krile.  a royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  seaport- 
town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  ‘-EastNeuk”  of  the 
CO.  of  Fife,  on  the  North  Sea.  9 miles  S.E.  of  St.  Andrews. 
Pop.  of  town,  in  1851.  1247.  It  has  many  massive  and  an- 
tique houses,  an  ancient  chui-ch,  once  collegiate,  and  some 
remains  of  a royal  palace.  Its  harbor,  formerly  a great  ren- 
dezvous for  boats  employed  in  the  herring  fishery,  is  small 
and  inconvenient.  It  existed  as  a town  in  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  was  called  Caryll : its  trade  and 
manufactui-os  have  now  decayed.  The  borough  unites  with 
St.  Andrew's,  Anstruther  West  and  East.  Cup.ir,  Kilrenny, 
and  Pittenweem  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Com-  ' 
nions. 

CRA  ILHNG.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh. 

CRAILSHEIM.a  town  of  Wiirtemberg.  See  Krailsheim. 

CRAIN’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Ilerkimer  co.,  New 
V'ork. 

CRAIN’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Moore  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

Cl!  AINS/VILLE.  a post-office  of  Hardeman  co..  Tenne.s.see. 

CR  A .MBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

CR.A.M'LINGTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Northum- 
cerland. 

CRAM  ONI),  krahfinond,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Linlithgow 
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CRAN'.AGE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

CRAN^BERRY.  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co..  New  Jer 
sey,  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad.  4li  miles  N.E.  . I 
Camden.  It  contains  2 Presbyterian  churches,  2 acadetii!:s, 
and  several  stores.  Pop.  estimated  at  600. 

CRANBERRY,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvai  la. 
Pop.  931. 

CRANBERRY,  a post-village  and.  township  of  Venango 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Alleghany  River,  opposite  Fraui- 
lin.  Pop.  1732. 

CRANBERRY,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio. 

CRANBERRY,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio.  P.  1339, 

CRANBERRY  BROOK,  of  Middle.sex  co..  New  Jersey, 
flows  into  the  Millstone,  about  3 mile%£.E.  of  Princeton. 

CRANBERRY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co , ’"'ew 
York 

CRANBERRY  FORGE,  a post-office  of  Watauga  co.,  N.Tth 
Carolina. 

CRANBERRY  ISLES,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

CRANBERRY  LAKE,  in  the  S.  part  of  St.  Lawrence  co.. 
New  York,  is  the  source  of  Oswegatchie  River.  Length 
about  .seven  miles. 

CRANBERRY  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

CRANBERRY  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio. 

CRANBERRY  SUMMIT,  a village  of  Preston  co.,  West 
Virginia,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  243  miles  W. 
of  Baltimore. 

CRANBORNE,  kranhorn,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Dorset.  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Winborne.  and  13 
miles  S.W.  of  Salisbury.  Pop.  in  1851,  2737.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated,  and  has  some  remains  of  a castle  and 
ancient  church,  originally  part  of  a priory.  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet  was  born  here  in  1635.  Cranborne  Cha.se  is  a tract  of 
wood  and  pai-kland  extending  nearly  to  Salisbury,  and  still 
abounding  in  deer.  Its  castellated  mansion  house,  contain- 
ing the  Chase  prison,  was  formerly  a royal  lodge. 

CRAN'BROGK,  a parish  and  market-town  of  England, 
CO.  of  Kent.  Area.  10,4('0  acres.  The  town,  46  miles  S.E. 
of  London,  on  a brook  called  the  Crane,  is  neatly  built,  and 
partially  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  first  woollen 
manutactury  attempted  in  England  was  established  here 
by  the  Flemings  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This  trade, 
however,  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  traffic  in  heps  has 
become  the  chief  business.  Pop.  3996. 

CRA.NE,  a township  in  Paulding  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  490. 

CRANE,  a township  in  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio.  Pup.  2877 

CRANE,  a township  of  Defiance  co.,  Ohio. 

CI’vANE  CREEK,  of  Richland  district,  South  Carolina, 
flows  into  Broad  River,  a few  miles  above  Columbia. 

CRANE  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Barry  co.  Mi.s.souri. 
about  150  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

CRANE  RIVER,  of  Arkansas,  flows  through  Arkansas 
CO.,  into  White  River. 

CRANE’S  FORGE,  a post-office  of  Assumption  parish, 
Louisiana. 

CRANE’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illi- 
nois. 

CB.-tNE’S  RUN,  a small  village  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

CRANE’S  TOWN,  a village  of  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio,  70  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

CRANE’S  VILLAGE,  or  CRANESVTLLE,  a post-village 
of  Montgomery  co.,  New  York,  on  the  Utica  aud  Schenec 
tady  Railroad,  13  miles  from  Schenectady. 

CRANES'VI  LLE,  a post-office  of  Essex  co..  New  Jersey. 

CRANESVILLE,  a village  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Erie. 

CRANESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Preston  co.,  W.  Vir- 
ginia, about  2.50  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

CRANESVILLE,  Tenne.ssee.  See  Crainsviixe. 

CRANESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Paulding  co..  Ohio. 

CRANEVILLE,  a small  village  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

CRAN'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

CRAN^FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

CRANFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

CR AN'G ANORl'y,  a maritime  town  of  Southern  India. 
Travancore  dominions,  rajahship.  and  16  miles  N.  of  Cochin, 
on  the  backwater  of  the  ^lalabar  coast,  formerly  irossessed 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  latterly  by  theDul.'h.  it  is  the  stx- 
' of  a Roman  Catholic  bishop. 

CRANOI.\.M,  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

CRANH.\M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

CR  ANGiEY,  a parish  and  village  of  England,  co.  of  Surrc) 

8 miles  S. S.E.  of  Guildford.  Most  part  of  the  village  is  Imilf 
arouini  an  open  common.  Its  church  has  a fine  cham  el 

CR.\NCMORE,  EAST,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

CRANMORE,  W’EST,  a parish  of  England,  .o.  of  So- 
merset. 

CRAN'OE,  a parish  of  Eng.and,  co.  of  Leicester. 

CRANSH'ORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CR.\NtSlI.\WS,  a parish  of  SefRland,  co.  of  Ber'.  ick. 

CRANStLEY,  a parish  of  Eoglaud  co.  of  Northampton 
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CRANSTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinbnr^h. 

CRANSTON,  a township  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island, 
6 miles  S.VV  of  Proviilence.  It  contains  2 l»anks,  and  has 
manufactories  of  cotton  goods,  prints,  thread,  and  ma- 
chinery. Pop.  7500. 

CRANTOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

CRAN'WRLL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CRAN'WICK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CRAN'WORTII.  a parish  of  Englond,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CRAON,  kri'6.\a',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ma- 
yenne,  on  the  Oudon,  18  miles  S.W.of  Laval.  Pop.  in  1846, 
3153.  Volney  was  born  here  in  1755. 

CRAONNE,  krA'onn'.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Aisne,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Laon.  Pop.  1056.  In  the  battle  of 
Craonne,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1814,  the  army  under  Bliicher 
was  routed  by  Napoleon. 

CRAPO.V.N'E.  kr^'pftnn^  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Haute  Loire,  19  miles  N.  of  Le  Puy.  Pop.  2260. 
It  has  manufactories  of  lace  and  woollen  fabrics. 

CRA^RY’S  MILLS,  a post-otiice  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New 
York. 

CR.\TER’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Iredell  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

CRAT'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CRATIIIS.  See  Crati. 

CRATH'ORNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

CRATIIY  (kra'thee)  and  BllAEMAR.  br.Vmtr.  an  exten- 
sive united,  and  the  most  inland  parish  of  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  in  the  district  of  Marr,  and  intersected  by  the  Dee 
River.  Pop.  1712.  The  ancient  Caledonian  forest  of  Marr.  for- 
merly covered  the  whole  parish,  and  part  still  remains  at 
Braemar.  where  are  also  extensive  plantations  of  fir  and 
larch.  The  great  military  road  from  Blairgowiie  to  Fort 
George  intersects  the  district. 

CRATI.  kraRee,  (anc.  Cralthix,)  a river  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  rises  in  the  forest  of  Sila, 
Hows  N.  and  E..  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  13  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Cassano,  Total  course,  about  50  miles.  Its  chief 
affluents  are  the  Co.scile  and  Rusento. 

CR.A.TJ.  ki-i'to.  (anc.  hento?)  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Alemtejo.  capital  of  acomarca,  near  the  Ervedal 
11  miles  tv,  of  Portalegre.  Pop.  3000.  It  was  formerly  an 
important  fortress,  but  its  defemres  are  now  in  decay. 

CRAT J,  kri'to.  a city  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Ceara. 
180  miles  S.  of  Fortaleza.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  district, 
with  a rajndly  increasing  population.  It  received  the  title 
of  city  in  1817. 

CRAUGIIWELL,  kraw'well,  a posGtown  of  Ireland,  co., 
ami  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Gal  way.  Pop.  274. 

CRAU.  LA.  li  kro.  (sometimes  called  in  Latin,  LapidcpH 
Onn'pi.  i.e,.  - Stony  Fields.”)  a plain,  in  the  S.  of  France, 
occup\  ing  the  western  part  of  the  department  of  Bouches- 
du-Rhone,  arrondissement  of  Arles  and  Aix,  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  fitang  de  Berre.  its  northern  part  being  tra- 
versed by  a branch  of  the  Canal  of  Craponne.  The  surface 
is  generally  arid  and  covered  with  boulders,  but  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  some  excellent  vineyards,  and  various  olive  and 
mulberry  plantations. 

CRAVEN,  krA/ven,  a county  in  the  E.S  E.  part  of  North 
Carolina,  bordering  on  Pamlico  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ne use  River,  by  which  it  is  intersected  The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  1000  square  miles.  The  surface  is  level,  and 
murh  of  it  is  covered  by  swamps  and  forests  of  pitch  pine. 
It  was  formed  in  1729.  as  a precinct  of  Albemarle  county. 
The  name  was  given  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Craven,  one  of 
tlie  lords  proprietors.  Cai)ital,  Newbern.  Pop.  16,268,  of 
whom  10,079  were  free,  and  6189  slaves. 

CRAVEN  MILLS,  a small  village  of  Wayne  co..  Tennessee. 

CR  AtVENSVILLE,  a posGvillage  in  Daviess  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  Grand  River,  about  140  miles  N.W. 
of  .Tefterson  City. 

CRAWtFISlI  RIVER,  of  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Columbia 
countv.  and  Howing  nearly  southward,  enters  Rock  River 
at  JeffdrRi>n.  in  .lefferson  co. 

CRAW/FORD.  or  CRA WFDRD-DOUGLAS,  a parish  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark. 

CR.\WF()RD.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark,  on  the 
Clyde,  here  cros.sed  by  a chain-bridge.  15  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Lesmahagow.  It  has  opposite  to  it  the  ruined  castle  of 
Crawford- Lindsay,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Crawford. 

CRAW'FORD,  a county  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  bordeidiig  on  Ohio,  has  an  area  of  about  975 
« juare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  French  Creek,  and  also 
drained  bv  Shenango,  Oil.  Cussawago,  and  ConneauL 
Cri-eks.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  generally 
tfcf  tile,  though  a large  portion  of  it  is  better  adapted  to  grazing 
than  to  tillage  The  county  contains  iron  ore  and  lime 
marl.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Beaver  atid  Erie  Canal,  and 
by  the  Pittsburg  ami  Erie  Railroad,  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
West*  rn,  and  tlie  Oil  Creek  Railroad.  Petroleum  is  pro- 
cure<l  in  v;  *t  «iuantities  in  this  county.  Named  in  lu)nor  of 
Ci)l.  William  Crawford,  w ho  was  captured  anti  put  to  death 
by  t ie  Indians  at  Sandusky, Ohio, in  1782.  Capital,  Mead- 
ville,  Pop.  48,755. 
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CRAWFORD,  a county  in  the  western  central  part  of 
Georgia,  has  an  area  of  289  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  S.W.  by  Flint  1 ivtr,  on  the  N.E.  by  Echaconnee  Cieek, 
and  drained  by  Spring  and  Walnut  Creeks.  The  surface  is 
uneven;  the  soil  of  the  northern  part  is  moderately  produc 
tive;  the  southern  part  is  sterile  and  covered  with  pine 
woods.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  William  11.  ( rawloid 
United  States  senator  from  Georgia,  and  at  one  time  seerv- 
tiiry  of  the  treasury.  Capital,  Knoxville.  Pop.  7093,  of 
whom  3423  were  free,  and  427U  slaves. 

CRAWFORD,  a county  in  the  western  part  iff  Arkansas, 
bordering  on  the  country  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  coutaine 
585  sipiare  miles.  The  Arkansas  River,  navigable  for  steam- 
boats, forms  the  entire  soutliern  boundary : the  county  is 
also  drained  by  Frog  Bayou  ami  Lees  Creek.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  mountains,  some  of  which  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  state.  Boston  Mountain  is  estimated  to  have 
an  elevation  of  about  2660  feet.  IStuiie  coal  and  other  valu- 
able minerals  are  found.  Capital,  Van  Bureu.  Pop.  7850, 
of  whom  6692  were  free,  and  858  slaves. 

CRAWFORD,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Ohio, 
contains  412  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  bead  streams 
of  the  Sandusky  and  Olentangy  Rivers.  The  surlace  is 
nearly  level,  and  is  among  the  highest  parts  of  the  state. 
The  louthern  part  of  the  county  is  adapted  to  grazing;  the 
other  portion  is  mostly  appropriated  to  the  growthof  wheat. 
Three  important  railway  lines  meet  at  Crestline,  in  this 
county.  Capital.  Bucyrus.  Pop.  23,881. 

CRAIVFORD,  a new  and  unorganized  county  in  the  N. 
central  part  of  Michigan,  contains  about  626  .square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  sources  of  Aux  Sable  River.  'Ihe  sur- 
face is  not  well  known.  The  census  of  i860  furnishes  no 
returns  for  this  county. 

CRAWFORD,  a county  in  the  southern  part  of  Indiana, 
bordering  on  Kentucky,  contains  286  square  miles,  'the 
Ohio  1 iver  washes  its  soutliern  border,  and  it  is  also  drained 
by  the  Blue  River.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  broken;  the 
soil  is  rather  poor,  except  near  the  river.  Coal  and  iron  ore 
are  abundant  in  the  county.  The  surface  rock  is  cai  boni- 
ferous  limestone.  Capital.  Leavenworth.  Pop.  8226. 

CRAWFjRD.  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Illinois,  bor- 
dering on  Indiana.  has  an  area  of  420  square  miles.  I be 
Wabash  River  forms  the  eastern  boundary,  the  J mbarras 
River  Hows  through  the  south-western  jiart.  and  the  North 
F'ork  of  the  latter  Hows  along  the  western  border.  The  sur- 
face presents  a large  proportion  of  prairie,  the  soil  of  which 
is  good.  Named  in  honor  of  William  II.  Crawford,  former 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  Cajiital,  Robinson.  Pop.  11,551. 

CRAWFORD,  a county  in  the  southeastern  centnd  part 
of  Missouri,  contains  about  600  sijuare  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Maramec  River,  and  also  drained  by  Huzza, 
Dry  and  Crooked  Creeks,  and  by  the  head  streams  of 
Bourheuse  Creek.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some 
parts  hilly;  the  valleys  and  river  bottoms  contain  some  ex- 
cellent land,  and  the  hills  afford  valuable  timber.  The  coun- 
ty contains  several  prairies,  which  are  moderately  fertile. 
This  county  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  mines  of  iron,  cupi)er, 
and  lead,  all  of  which  are  worked  with  success,  and  the  first 
quite  extensively.  The  iron  and  copper  are  found  in  the 
sterile  hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Maramec  River.  Stone 
coal  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  same  district.  The 
mineral  region  is  estimated  to  comprise  about  two-thiids 
of  the  county.  This  county  is  traversed  by  the  Southwest 
Branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  M'hich  coiiueets  it  with 
St.  Louis.  The  streams  of  tlie  county  affoid  extensive 
water-power.  Capital,  Steelville.  Pop.  5823,  of  whom  5641 
were  free,  and  182  slaves. 

CRAWFORD,  a new'  county  in  the  western  part  of  Iowa; 
has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Boyer  and  Soldier  Rivers,  attluents  of  the  Missouri.  Tlie 
county  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  Capital,  Den- 
nis<m.  Pop.  383. 

CRAWFORD,  a county  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Wis- 
consin, bordering  on  the  Mississipjii  river,  w liich  separates 
it  from  Iowa  : contains  612  sipiare  miles.  It  is  hoiimhal  on 
the  S.E.  by  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  drained  by  Kickajiuo 
River.  Tlie  surface  is  hilly,  ami  jiartly  occupied  by  pi  aii  ies. 
Organized  in  1818.  Capital,  Prairie-du-Chien.  Po|i.  80t8. 

CRAWFORD,  a townshiji  of  Mashiiigton  co.,  Maine,  120 
miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  273. 

CRAWFORD,  a post-village  ami  township  of  Orange  co., 
New  York,  2n  miles  W.  of  Newhiirg.  Pop.  2063. 

CRAWFORD,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania,  . 
Pop.  448. 

CRAWFORD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Stokes  co.,  North 
Carolina,  116  miles  N.W.  of  Raleigh.  It  was  laid  out  about 
1856,  when  Stokes  county  was  divided  and  Forsyth  county 
formed. 

CRAWFORD,  a district  in  Harris  co., Georgia. 

CRA  WFORD,ai)ost-village, capital  of  Russel  co.,Alahama, 
72  miles  E.  of  Montgomery.  It  eoiitaiiis,  besides  the  county 
buildings,!  church,  and  1 ncwsjiaper  offii'e. 

CRAW  FORD,a  tow'nshii*  in  Coshocton  co..Ohio.  Po]).  1516 

CRAWFORD,  a village  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio,  70  miles  N 
of  Columbus. 
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CRAWFORD,  a post-village  and  township  in  Wyandot  co., 
Ohio  about  12milesN.N.E.of  Upper  Sandusky.  Pop.  Ib26. 

CRAWFORD,  a post-office  of  Gallatin  co.,  Illinois. 

CRAWFORD  COVE,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Alabama. 

CRAWFORD  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Coos  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

CRAW'FORD-JOHN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark. 

CR.AW/FORD’S  MILL,  a post-village  of  Henry  co..  Iowa, 
on  Skunk  River,  about  37  miles  M’.N.W.  of  Hurlington. 

CRAWFORD’S  MILLS,  a post-office  cf  Westmoreland  co., 
Pennsylvania, 

CRAWFORD’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Medina  co..  Ohio. 

CRA W'FORDSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina. 

CRA  WFORDSVILLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Taliaferro 
co..  Georgia,  on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  45  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Milledtreville.  It  has  one  church  acid  an  academy. 

CR.A WFORDSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

CR-A  WFORDSA’ILLE,  a thriving  town  of  Union  town.ship. 
and  capital  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana,  is  beautifully  situ- 
a(  ed  on  Sugar  Creek,  45  miles  W.N . W.  of  1 ndianapoli.s,  and  28 
miles  S.  of  Lcifayette,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  lailroad. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  undulating  and  fertile  country,  in 
which  stone  coal  and  timber  are  abundant.  It  contains 
many  Handsome  public  and  private  buildings,  and  is  distin- 
guished for  its  educational  acJvantages.  Wabash  College,  of 
this  place,  founded  in  1835,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  literary  institutions  of  the  state.  The  original 
editice  was  consumed  by  .fire  in  1838,  but  it  has  since  been 
rtipaired  and  enlarged.  Tins  village  also  contains  a county 
seminary,  7 churches,  2 banks,  and  2 newspaper  offices. 
Sugar  Creek  furnishes  water-power  in  the  vicinity.  The 
railroad  which  connects  this  town  with  Lafayette  was 
oiR-ned  in  1852,  and  has  been  extended  southward  to  New 
Albany.  Pop.  in  18b0,  1922;  in  18(54,  about  25U0. 

CRAWFGRUSVl LLE,  a post-village  of  Washington  oo., 
Iowa,  35  miles  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

CRAW'FORD  TAR/RANT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Dorset. 

CRAW'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Southampton. 

CRAWLKY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

CRAWLEY.  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

CRAY,  FOVrS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CR.AY'FORD,  a town  aTid  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 
8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Greenwich.  Pop.  2403.  Here  are  two 
extensive  works  for  printing  articles  of  dress,  as  shawls, 
;i-avats.  handkerchiefs.  &c.  In  its  vicinity  are  numerous 
ch.alk-pits.  Here,  in  457,  Hengist  totally  defeated  Vortimer, 
in  the  second  great  battle  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons. 

CRAY.  N.IRTII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CR.AY,  ST.  MARY’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CRAY.  ST.  PAUL’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CR A Y'TONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Anderson  district. 
South  Carolina. 

CREACIPVILLE,  a post-office  of  .lohnson  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

CREA'COMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CR E.A'GERSTGW.N.  a post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Mary- 
land, 12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Frederick. 

CREAGH,  krA,  a parish  of  Ireland.  Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

CREAGH.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Roscommon. 

CRE.AGH'S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Wilcox  co..  Alabama. 

CREAKE,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CRE.AKE.  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CRE.A.NCES.  kr.Vfix.ss',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Manche.  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Coutances.  Pop.  2350. 

^ CREA'TO.N,  GREA’T.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. Holmby  House,  in  which  Charles  I.  was  kept 
prisoner,  is  in  this  parish. 

CREATO.N,  LITTLE,  a h.imlet  of  Northampton  co.,  7 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Northampton. 

CI’fiCY  or  CRESSY,  kres'see,  (Fr.  pron.  kr<i'see^)  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Somme.  10  miles  N.  of  Abbeville, 
on  the  Maye.  famous  in  British  history  for  the  signal  vi  -tory 
gained  here.  August  26,  1346,  by  the  troops  of  Edward  III. 
of  England,  over  a large  French  army  under  Philip  of  Valois. 

Cl  ECY.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Marne. 
on  th  • Grand  Morin  River.  25  miles  E.  of  Paris.  Pop.  1049. 

ClifiCY  SUR  SEItRE,  krVsee'  sua  saia,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Aisne,  10  miles  N.  of  Laon.  Pop.  2044. 

CRK'DEMIILL  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

CRfiUIN.  krA'-d.^N’ct,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
.Motnihan.  10  miles  N.W.  of  IMoermel. 

CRED'ITiIN,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon,  on  the  Crede,  near  its  continence  with  the  Exe.  8 
miles  N.W  of  Exeter.  l>op.  .5947.  It  has  a noble  church 
of  the  Tudor  era.  a tiourishing  grammar  school,  founded  by 
Edward  VI..  a blue  coat  school,  and  other  well-endowed 
charities.  Woollens  were  once  extensively  woven  here.  In 
olden  times  it  was  the  see  of  a bishop,  afterwards  transferred 
t(.  lixeter. 

CREE.  a river  in  the  south-western  part  of  Scotland,  joins 
Wigt.'.i;  Bay.  by  the  estuary  Loch  Cree,  after  a course  of  20 
miles,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
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CREED,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

CREEK  A(}ENCY,  a post-office  of  Creek  N ation.  Arkansas 

CREEK  INDIANS,  formerly  a numerous  and  powerful 
tribe,  dwelling  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Their  numbei 
was  much  reduced  by  the  war  of  1814;  and  of  tho.se  who 
survived  most  have  removed  beyond  the  IMississippi.  Some 
of  them  have  made  considera!  le  progress  in  (ivili/.ation. 

CREEK/SEA,  or  CRIX'ITII,  a parish  of  Englan.d,  co,  ol 
Essex. 

CREEK  STAND,  a post-office  of  Macon  co,,  Geoi-gia. 

CREEK  STAND,  a post-office  of  Macon  co..  Alabama. 

CREEK  S'Vl  LLE.  a village  of  Otsego  co..  New  York,  about 
90  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany, 

CREEK  TOWN,  a village  of  Guinea,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Old  Calabar  River,  70  miles  above  its  mouth.  Lat.  5°  56'  N., 
Ion.  8°  40'  E. 

CREEL.SGlURG.  a post-village  of  Russel  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  the  Cumberland  River,  about  5 miles  below  Jamestown. 

CREESri'ILLE.  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa. 

CREETHNG  ALL  SAINTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

CREETING  ST.-MARY-wiTH-ST.-OiyAVE,a  narish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Siiffolk. 

CREE'l’ING  ST.  OLAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

CREETING  ST.  PETER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

CREE/'TON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CREIJTOWN,  or  FERRYTUWN  OF  CREE,  a maritime 
village  and  burgh  of  barony.  Scotland.  Stewartry  Kirkcud- 
biight.  parish  of  Kirkmabieck.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cree  in 
M'igton  Bay.  4 miles  N.E.  of  AVigton.  with  whii-h  it  com- 
municates by  packebboats.  Pop.  in  1851,  900.  It  has  good 
anchorage,  and  some  coasting  trade.  Near  the  village  is  an 
extensive  granite  quarry,  employing  upwards  of  300  hands. 
Dr.  Thomtis  Brown  was  born  here  in  1780. 

CREFELD,  knPf^lt,  a thriving  town  of  Rhenish  Pru.s.sia, 
12  miles  N.W.  of  Du.s.seldoi f.  Pop.  50,562.  It  is  well  built, 
and  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Pru.ssian  dominions  for  the 
manufacture  of  silk  goods — a branch  of  industry  introduced 
here  by  refugees  from  .luliers  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  employing  about  2500  lofms  in 
the  town  and  vicinity,  the  products  of  which  are  e.stimated 
to  be  worth  nearly  1,000.000/.  annually.  Many  silks  in- 
troduced into  Great  Britain  as  French  are  from  Crefeld. 
Here  are  also  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen 
fabrics.  lace,  oil-cloths,  &c.,  with  potteiies,  tanneries,  and 
distilleries.  An  old  castle  in  the  vicinity  is  now  used  as  a 
dye-house. 

CRKG/GAN,a  parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Armagh. 

CREGLINGEN.  kr^oRing-en.  atown  of  Wlirtemberg,  circle 
of  Jaxt,  on  the  'Tauber.  44  miles  N.E.  of  Heilbronn.  Pop. 
1376. 

CREGRINA,  kri-greehia,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  oo.  or 
Radnor. 

CR  EICH,  kreech.  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co..  and 
12  miles  N.  of  Derby,  near  the  North  Midland  Railway. 
Pop.  3698,  partly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and 
cotton. 

CREIL.  krd!  or  kri\/ye.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Oi.se.  6 miles  N.W.  of  Senlis.  on  the  Oi.se.  Pop.  2151.  It 
was  formerly  strongly  fortined.  and  has  remains  ot  an  old 
royal  palace,  on  an  island  in  the  river,  a large  porcelain- 
factory.  and  some  trade  in  oil.  timber,  aiid  corn. 

CREMA,  knlhni.  a town  of  Lombardy,  on  the  Serio,  25 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Milan.  It  is  enclo.sed  by  old  fortifications,  is 
well  built,  and  has  .several  handseme  churches  and  palaces. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lace,  hats,  thread,  and  silk.  Crema 
was  founded  by  some  Longobards  who  fled  from  the  cruelties 
of  Alboin,  the  fir.st  Lombard  king  of  Italy.  During  the 
wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghil  ellines.  it  took  the  part  of  the 
f)rmer,  and  was  destroyed  by  Frederick  I.  in  1160,  but  wa.s 
soon  after  rebuilt.  In  1797,  it  was  taken  by  the  French. 
Pop.  9200. 

CREMEAUX.  kr^'mo'.  a village  of  Fr.ance.  department  of 
Loire.  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Roanne.  Pop.  1540. 

CREMIEUX,  krA'me-oh',  (anc.  Crrmiccum  f)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Isfere,  43  miles  N.W.  of  Grenoble.  Pop. 
198.5. 

CREMMEN,  kr?m/men,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  26  miles  N.  of  Potsdam.  Pop.  2450. 

CREMNITZ,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Krkmnitz. 

CREMONA,  cre-mo'na.  (It.  pron.  krA-mo'iiA.)  a fortified 
city  of  Lombardy,  on  the  Po.  here  crossed  by  a bridge.  48 
miles  S.E.  of  Milan.  Pop.  31,001.  It  is  handsomely  built, 
and  has  a cathedral  and  numerous  other  churches  rich  in 
works  of  art.  Close  by  and  connected  with  the  cathedral  ir 
the  Toraz/.o,  the  loftiest  and  most  beautiful  tower  in  Italy, 
372  feet  in  elevation,  having  490  steps  to  the  bell  story:  also 
a fine  baptistry,  city-hall.  2 theatres,  barracks,  hospital.s.  and 
charitable  institutions.  Some  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  Cre- 
mona are  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture.  There  were 
formerly  many  convents  here,  but  most  of  them  are  now 
demoli.shed.  It  is  the  scat  of  a 1 ishopric.  and  has  civil,  crimi 
nal, and  commercial  tribunals,  a lyceum,  gymnasium,  and  » 
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f»uMlc  Hhrary.  II.^  corso  Is  fine  and  much  resorted  to.  Tts 
nfant  .schools  were  the  first  estaMished  in  Italy.  Tts  violins 
and  other  musical  in  truments  formerly  had  a world-wide 
reputation;  hut  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  has  now 
declined.  Their  manufacture  was  almost  wholly  confined, 
for  nearlv  KiO  vears.  to  a family  of  the  name  of  Amati.  The 
first  of  this  family,  Hieronymus  Amati.  who  distinguished 
himself  as  a violin-maker,  became  fiimous  about  the  befiin- 
ninyof  the  seventeenth  century.  Cremona  has  flourishing 
manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  porcelain,  dyes,  and 
chemical  products.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries it  was  the  sot  of  a highly  meritorious  school  of  painting. 

ffixtiiri/. — C'-emona  was  known  to  the  ancient  Homans 
under  its  present  name,  and  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  his 
Bucolics.  Kclo;rue  TX.  It  had  been  colonized  by  the  Homams, 
and  subsequently  became  a populous  and  flourishing  town. 
Ij)  the  war  between  Vitelliusand  Vespasian,  it  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  the  troops  of  the  latter,  but  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  by  VesiKisian.  .After  the  fall  of  the  empire  it  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  eventually  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  since  which 
time  it  has  continued  to  form  a part  of  the  .Milanese  state. 
In  1796  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French.  Vida. 
Bishop  of  .Alba,  the  celebrated  Latin  poet,  was  born  here  in 

1490. Adj.  and  inhab.  Crem onese,  kr^mVneez'. 

CRKN'DON.  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 
CKKPS.A.  See  Cheu.so. 

Cllf’PY,  krA'peef,  or  CRESPY.  (L.  Cre^piacum.)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Oise,  13  miles  E.  of  Senlis.  Pop. 
2607.  It  has  a handsome  church,  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle,  manufactures  of  fine  cotton  fabrics,  coarse  linens,  lace, 
paper,  and  leather,  monthly  markets,  and  two  annual  fairs. 

CR£pY-EN-LAONOIS.  krd'pee'  Sn®  Id'o'nwd',  a town  ol 
France,  department  of  Aisne.  5 miles  N.W.  of  Laon.  P.  1520. 

CRERAN,  LOCH,  low  kree'ran.  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Scotland,  extending  S.E.  from  Loch  Linnhe. 
CRES'CENT,  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co.,  New  York. 
CRESCENT,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
CRESCENT  CITY,  a post-tovvn,  capital  of  Del  Norte  co., 
California,  in  the  N.IV.  corner  of  the  state,  on  or  near  the 
ocean;  lat.  4I0  48' N.,  Ion.  124°  6' W.  It  was  laid  out  near 
the  close  of  1851,  and  hius  increased  rapidly.  It  is  an  im- 
portant entrep't  of  trade  with  the  upper  mines.  Pop.  638. 

CRESCENT  CITY,  a town  of  Tuolumne  co.,  California,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tuolumne  River,  about  20  miles  above 
its  entrance  into  the  San  .loaquin. 

CRESCENTINO,  krA-shdn-teehio,  (anc.  QundraHa  ?)  a town 
of  the  Sardinian  States.  Piedmont,  province,  and  18  miles 
W.S.W.  of  V^ercelli.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dora  Raltea 
with  the  Po.  Pop.  .5547.  It  has  a church  of  the  Sth  century, 
manutiictures  of  silk  and  woollens,  and  Homan  remains. 

CRES'CE.XT  ISL.AND,  Pacific  Ocean,  is  one  of  the  most 
easterly  of  Dangerous  Archipelago,  in  lat.  23°  20'  S.,  Ion. 
134°  35'  W.  It  is  3i  miles  in  length. 

CRES'CENTVILIjE.  a village  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  the  cit>  of  Philadelphia,  on  Tacony  Creek,  6 or  7 miles  N. 
by  E.  of  the  State-house. 

CHES'LOIT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 
CRESI’.ANO.  kres-p.i'no.  a town  of  .Austrian  Italv,  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  22  miles  N.IV.  of  Treviso.  Pop.  2023. 

CHESPINO.  krds  pee'no.  a town  of  Italy,  government  of 
Venice,  capital  of  a district,  on  the  Po.  40  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Venice.  Pop.  4000.  chiefly  engaged  in  trade  on  the  river. 
CRES'SING.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 
CHES'SINGIl.AM,  GREAT,  a parLsh  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

CHESSINGIIAM,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

CHES.8Y,  a village  of  France.  See  CaficY. 

CREST,  krdst.  a town  of  France,  department  of  DrOme.  on 
the  ri.;ht  bank  of  the  Drome.  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  A'alence. 
Pop.  in  1852,  4948.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  crowned 
by  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  It  has  manufactures  of 
v.mollen  and  silk  fabrics,  and  printed  cotton  fabrics.  &c. 

CREST,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de- 
D5nie.  7 miles  S.S.E. ofClermont-Ferrand.  Pop.  1080. 

CREST-LIN  E.a  thriving  post-villageofCrawford  co.,Ohio, 
is  situated  on  the  Cleveland.  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road, where  it  is  crossed  l)y  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  W'ayTie  and 
Chicago  Railroad  60  miles  N.  by'  E.  of  Columbus,  and  279 
miles  from  Chicago.  It  contains  4 churches,  12  stores,  a very 
large  hotel  (lately  erected),  a Union  school,  and  extensive 
railroad  shops.  It  was  laid  out  in  1850,  or  1851.  Pop.  in 
1800.  1487;  in  1865,  about  3000. 

CllETE.  kreet,  or  CANDIA,  kanMe-a.  (anc.  L.  Otfta  ; 
Or.  Kpijri),  hrite;  Fr.  Gtndip..  kAx'detV  :'Turk.  Kiridi.  kee- 
ree'dee.)  a large  and  famous  island  of  the  Mediterianean. 
now  belonging  to  Turkey,  between  lat.  .34°  5.5'  and  35°  43 
N.,  and  Ion.  2^1°  .30'  and  26°  20'  E.  Length.  150  miles; 
breailth.  from  6 to  35  miles.  Pop.  estimated  at  158.000. 
comprising  100.000  Greeks  and  44  000  Turks.  The  N.  coast, 
witli  numerous  indentations,  forms  the  Capes  of  Buzo, 
S.aida.  Mal.'k,  Retimo,  Sassoso,St.  .lohn.  Sidero.  and  the 
Bavs  or  Ouirs  of  Kisanios.  Caiiea  or  Khania.  Suda.  Armyro. 
lletimo,  and  Mirabel,  'fhe  S.  coast  is  lofty,  bordered  by 
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mountains,  presenting  few  indentations,  so  that  only  one 
marked  promontory  is  formed.  Cape  Matula  or  'I’heodia.  anj 
an  extensive  bay.  that  of  Messara..  About  6 miles  E.,  how 
ever,  of  Cape  Matala.  are  some  small  bay's,  the  most  inte 
resting  of  which  is  that  in  which  the  vessel  bearing  th« 
apostle  Paul  to  Home  took  refuge,  on  her  wav  to  Malta  or 
Melita.  and  still  called  by  the  Greeks.  Fair  Havens.  The 
island  is  traversed  throughout  its  entire  length  by  a ;haic 
of  mountains.  Mount  Ida.  near  its  centre,  l ises  to  7i'74  feet 
in  height.  Caverns  are  very  numerous,  and  one  of  great 
extent,  near  Mount  Ida.  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  an- 
ciently celebrated  as  the  retreat  of  Minotaur.  There  are 
few  plains,  and  no  rivers  or  lakes  of  any  importance.  The 
climate  is,  in  general,  mild  and  healthy,  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer being  tempered  by  a N.  wind,  called  by  the  natives, 
enbat.  which  blows  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
The  only  useful  minerals  known  to  exist  are  gy'psum.  lime, 
slate,  and  whetstone.  Vegetation  is  extremely  luxuriant 
in  favorable  situations,  although  a great  portion  of  the  soil 
is  dry  and  stony,  and  not  well  adapted  for  the  production 
of  grain.  In  many  places,  however,  finits  and  vegetables 
grow  spontaneously;  myrtles  and  rose-laurels  cover  the 
banks  of  the  rivulets,  and  the  plains  and  pastures  are 
enamelled  with  the  most  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers. 
'ITie  principal  products  are  tobacco,  oil.  oranges,  lemons, 
silk,  wine,  raisins,  carobs.  valonea,  wool,  cotton,  and  honc'y. 
The  corn  raised  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption.  The 
other  manufactures,  which  are  mostly  donn  ,stic.  comprise 
some  leather  and  spirits,  with  coverlets,  sacking,  and  coarse 
cloths.  Soap  is  its  staple  arti<'le  of  manufacture.  'The  ex- 
ports go  mostly'  to  Egypt.  Turkey,  and  Greece,  and  in  1847 
amounted  in  value  to  284.28(7.  'Ihe  imports,  con-isting 
chiefly  of  cotton  goods  and  other  manufactured  products, 
colonial  goods,  rice.wheat,  and  barley,  amounted  to  248.656Z., 
mostly  from  Britain  and  Austria.  During  the  year,  91)1 
vessels  arrived,  with  a burden  of  40.657  tons. 

Hidor//. — Crete,  the  cradle  of  the  civilization  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Hhrenicians  and  Egyptians,  received  its  name 
from  Ores,  the  first  of  its  monarchs.  of  whom,  and  his  succes- 
sors. how'ever.  little  is  known,  atid  that  little  is  so  intermingled 
with  fable,  as  to  be  of  hardly  any  historical  value.  Among  the 
monarchs  were  two  of  the  name  of  .lupiter.  and  two  of  the 
name  of  Minos,  one  of  whom  was  esteemed  the  wis('st  legis- 
lator of  antiquity.  His  laws  were  engraven  on  tablets  of 
brass,  and  were  adopted  by  the  Greek.®.  In  the  time  of 
Homer,  Crete  was  crowded  with  inhabitants,  and  centained 
a great  number  of  flourishing  cities.  'I’he  ntiginal  or  true 
Cretans,  were  called  Eteocretes.  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  foreign  settlers,  and  inhabited  the  S.  division  of  the 
island.  'I'he  last  King  of  Crete  was  Idomeneus.  whose 
exploits  are  recorded  by  Homer.  F'or  ten  centuries.  Crete 
repelled  all  foreign  aggression,  but  was  at  length  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  who  subsequently  ceded  it  to  the  Alarquis 
of  Montferrat.  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  the  Venetians  in 
1204.  when  it  obtained  the  name  of  Candia.  It  was  afttu-- 
wards  taken  by  the  'lurks,  in  whose  possession  it  remained 
till  1830.  when  it  was  ceded  to  Mehemet  Ali.  ATceroy  of 
Egypt,  who.  in  turn,  was  oldiged  in  1841  to  restore  it  to 
Turkey'.  Besides  the  classical  interest  which  attaches  to 
Crete  from  its  heroic  and  mythological  as.sociations.  and 
from  its  having  been  a chosen  seat  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
is  the  higher  interest  which  arises  from  its  having  been 
one  of  the  fir.st  places  in  the  world  favored  with  the  light 
of  the  gospel.  The  Christian  faith  was  introduced  into  the 
island  by  8t.  Paul,  whose  disciple.  Titu.s.  was  the  first 

Bishop  of  Crete. .Adj.  and  inhab.  Cretvn.  kree/tan,  or 

C.wnux.  kan'de-an,  also  ( A^DIOT  or  Candiote,  kanMe-ot\ 

CHETE.  a post-township  of  AVill  co..  Illinois. 

CHET  El  L.  kreh-LAP.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Seine,  on  the  Alarne.  6 miles  S.E.  of  Paris.  Pop.  1.570. 

C3F2TINGHAM,  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CREUILLY,  kr(  h'yee^.  a town  of  FNance,  department  of 
Calvados.  10  miles  N.AV.  of  Caen,  on  the  Seule.  Pop.  1000. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lace. 

CHEDSE,  kruz.  a river  of  France,  departments  of  Creuse 
and  Indre.  joins  the  A'ienne.  12  miles  N.  of  Chfi,tellerault, 
after  a N.N.AV.  course  of  nearly'  175  miles,  of  which  only  the 
last  4 mib'S  are  navigable. 

CHEUSE.  a department  in  the  centre  of  France,  situated 
between  the  departments  of  Indre.  Ilaute-Vienne.  Corr5ze, 
Puy-de-D6me,  Allier.  and  Cher.  Area.  2133  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1861,  270,055.  Surface  mostly  mountainous,  and 
great  part  of  it  arid.  This  is  one  of  the  poorest  departmentu 
of  France;  from  20.000  to  24  000  of  its  laboring  population 
emigrate  annually  to  Paris.  &c..  as  masons  and  other  arti- 
sans. Principal  mineral  products,  coal  and  salt.  Capital, 
Gueret.  It  is  divided  into  the  4 arrondissements  of  Au- 
busson.  B'HU’ganeuf.  Bou.ssac.  and  Gueret. 

CH  EUTZN  .ACH.  kroits'ndK.  See  Kreutzxach. 

CHEUZBUHG,  kmitsO  66  m.  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  3710. 

CHEUZOl'.  LE.  leh  krih'zo':  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Sa(5t)e-et-Loire.  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Autun.  i’op.  in 
1852.  8083.  empl'ived  in  raising  iron  and  coal,  and  in  blast 
furnaces,  steel-mills,  foundries,  and  stean^-engine  factories!. 
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ClltlVECCETIR,  kfSv'kiiR',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Oi<ie,  12  miles  N.  of  Beauvais.  Pop.  212;'). 

OdiiVKCOiUH,  a villao-e  of  France,  department  of  Nord, 
on  Ihe  Scheldt.  5 miles  S.  of  Cambrai.  Pop.  1875. 

CHi!lVli,C'EUK.  kr^v'kuR',  a fort  of  the  iNetherlands.  pro- 
rince  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  Mense,  4 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Bois-le-Duc. 

CKKVhiCCEUU.  a Dutch  fort  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Ac- 
eia.  K.  of  St.  .lames,  lat.  5° 82'  N'.,  lon.O°  11'  W.  See  Accra. 

CI>E7.'l  CtKUK,  a post-office  of  S.  Louis  co.,  Missouri. 

OH L VI LLKNTii;.  kra-veel-y§n/tA  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Valem  ia.  18  miles  S.VV.  by  S.  of  Alicante,  at  the  L.  ba.se  of 
the  hills  wliich  form  the  boundary  of  the  province  of  M urcia. 
It  po.s.se.sses  a parish  church.  2 chapels,  town-hall,  prison, 
6 scho  'Is,  lud  a cemetery.  Pop.  7228. 

CKGWL,  kru.  i market-town  and  great  railway  depot  of 
England,  co.  of  Ihester.  parish  Barthomley.  on  the  London 
and  ,\.\V.  Hailw  ly.  at  its  junction’  with  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  line.  84  miles  S.E.  of  Liverpool,  47  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Birmingham,  21  miles  S.E.  of  Chester,  and  168  miles 
N.W.  of  London.  Population  chiefly  employed  in  stations 
and  foundi’ies  connected  with  the  respective  railways  here 
centi'ing.  and  with  the  recent  construction  of  which  the 
town  has  entirely  sprung  up.  It  consists  mostly  of  houses 
and  neat  cottages  with  garciens,  for  the  railway  officers  and 
servants;  has  a handsome  station  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
a tine  hotel,  elegant  church.  Homan  Catholic  chapel,  schools, 
lecture  rooni.  library,  mechanics’  institute,  baths,  and  nu- 
merous shops.  Markets  on  Saturday.  It  gives  the  title  ot 
Baron  to  the  Crewe  family,  whose  seat  is  in  the  vicinity. 

CH  ElV'K  eR.\  E.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Somerset.  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  llchester.  Pop.  in  1851. 
4497.  The  town,  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  has  a fine 
cruciform  church,  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  richly  orna- 
mented: a grammar  .school  with  4 exhibitions  to  Oxford 
University,  and  an  alm.s-house. 

CHICII  A.  Brazil.  See  Crixa. 

CKICH  TON,  kriKHon,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland. 
CO.  of  Edinburgh.  The  village  is  thrivin.; : and  near  it  are 
limestone  (juarries.  and  the  ruins  of  Crii  hton  Castle,  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  - Marmion.” 

CHICH'TON'’S  STOKE. posEoffice,  Brunswick  co..  Virginia. 

CRICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton,  with  a 
station  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  4i  miles 
N.  of  Weedon. 

CHICK'ADARN,  a parish  of  South  Wale.s,  co.  of  Brecon,  7 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Talgarth.  Pop.  441. 

CHICKEITII  or  CRICCIETII.  krik'ith.  a borough,  mar- 
ket-town. and  parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Carnarvon,  on 
Cardigan  Bay.  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Pwllheli.  Pop.  of  parlia- 
mentary borough,  in  1851,  797.  It  unites  with  Carnarvon, 
Bangor.  Conway,  Nevin.  and  Pwllheli  in  sending  1 member 
to  the  lIou.se  of  Commons. 

CRICK/ET  MEL/ilERBIE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somer.set. 

CRICKET  ST.  THOMAS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

CIUCK/HOWELL,  (Welch  Crvg-Hnwell.  kug-hQh'wel.)  a 
market-town  and  parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  and  12^  miles 
El.S.E.  of  Brecon,  on  the  Usk.  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  14 
arches.  Pop.  of  parish,  in  D51, 1403.  The  town,  picturesquely 
situated,  and  greatly  resorted  to  both  by  tourists  and  inva- 
alids.  has  the  remains  of  a castle,  and  is  the  head  of  a poor- 
law  union,  and  the  seat  of  petty  sessions. 

CRICK'LADE,  a parliamentary  borough,  and  markeE 
town  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  on  the  Isis,  and  the  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal,  miles  N.  of  the  Purton  station  of  the 
Gloucester  and  ‘^windon  Railway.  Pop.  of  parliamentary 
borough,  which  embraces  most  part  of  4 adjacent  hundreds, 
and  the  town  Swindon.  34.381.  It  has  2 antique  churches, 
an  ancient  cross,  a union  work-house,  and  the  remains  of  an 
old  priory.  The  borough  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of 
Common.s. 

CRI  ECU  orCRElCIl.  kreeK.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

CRIECH  or  CREICH,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Suther- 
land. 

CRIEFF,  kreef  a town,  burgh  of  barony,  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  co.,  and  15  miles  W.  of  Perth,  on  the  Earn,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Tay.  here  crossed  by  a four-arched  bridge. 
Pop.  in  1851,4504.  It  stands  near  the  foot  of  the  Gram- 
pians. at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  principal  pas.ses  to  the 
highlands,  and  ranks  as  the  second  town  in  the  county. 
It  has  3 good  churches,  a town-house  several  branch  banks, 
an  elegant  assembly  room,  subscription  and  circulating 
libraries,  active  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  worsted  and 
woollen  Stull's,  tanneries,  corn  and  oil  mills,  distilleries,  and 
a tra.ie  in  tamboiing  and  flowering  webs  forGlasgow  houses. 
Previous  to  1770.  it  was  the  .site  of  the  largest  cattle-market 
in  Scotland,  which  was  then  transferred  to  Falkirk. 

CHI  FEEL  (kriPel)  or  CHIFFLE.  a granite  mountain  of 
Scotland,  in  Dumfries  and  Gallowayshire.  Elevation,  1892 
feet. 

CHTG^GLESTONE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  liiding, 

CRIG'LERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Madison  co,,  Virginia. 
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CRIMEA,  krim-eeta.  (Russ.  Ki-im,  anc.  TanWca  Cherson^ 
.sM.s,)  a peninsula  of  Soulhrrn  Russia,  formed  by  the  Sea 
of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea,  comprising  the  chief  part  of 
the  government  of  Taurida.  Pop.  190.0*  3.  It  is  separated 
into  two  distinct  regions  by  its  largest  river,  the  Salghir; 
the  N.W.  portion  forms  a vast  plain,  the  soil  of  which  is 
impregnated  with  salt,  and  only  fit  for  pasturage,  while  the 
S. E.  part  is  in  general  movtntajnous,  and  interspersed  with 
fei  tile  valleys.  The  mountain  ( hain  rut’s  in  a N.E.  and  S.W. 
direction,  its  culminating  point,  Tchatir  dagh.  (anc.  Be 
rnxhvR?)  is  5180  feet  in  elevation.  The  climate  of  the  N.W. 
portion  is  cold  and  humid  in  winter,  and  hot  and  dry  in 
summer;  but  the  S.E.  part,  defended  by  the  mountains 
from  the  N.  wind.s.  is  mild  and  .salul  rious.  The  soil  is  rich 
and  fertile,  producing  in  abundance  all  the  grains  and 
fruits  of  Southern  Europe:  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
valuable  forests,  and  present  the  most  varied  and  pictu- 
resque scenery.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  the 
honey  of  the  Crimea  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  quality. 
Among  the  Tartar  population  the  dromedary  is  used  as  a 
beast  of  burden.  This  country  was  called  Taurida  by  the 
Greeks,  who  formed  in  it  the  small  kingdom  of  Bosporus; 
w’as  held  by  the  Mongols  in  the  thirteenth  century,  sub- 
jected to  the 'I'urks  in  1475.  and  ceded  to  Russia  in  1783. 
Its  changing  history  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that 

each  of  its  tow  ns  has  at  least  three  different  names. Adj. 

and  inhab.  Crimk.an.  krim-eetan.  See  Taurida. 

CHIMMITZSCH.AU,  krimbnits-shOw'.  a town  of  Saxony, 
10  miles  N.W.  of  Zwickau  on  the  Pleisse,  and  on  the  rail- 
way from  Altenbnrg  to  Zwickau.  Pop.  10,650,  employed 
in  woi'llen,  cotton,  and  needle  factories. 

CRllMfilND.  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen 

CRIMP'LESHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CHINAN  (kreebian)  CA.NAL.  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Aigyle, 
connects  Loch  Gilp  with  .lura  Sourrd.  across  the  head  of  the 
peninsrrla  of  Kintyi’e  Length  about  9 miles:  average  width 
24  feet,  and  depth  12  feet.  It  has  15  locks,  is  navi  '^able  for 
vessels  of  280  tons,  arrd  was  completed  between  1793  and 
1801.  at  a cost  of  18.3.(180/.  Near  its  extremities  are  the  vil- 
lages of  Crirran  and  Lochgilphead. 

CHINAN,  L )CH.  Ion  kreebran,  a small  arm  of  the  sea  in 
Scotland,  on  the  IV.  coast,  about  5 miles  E.  of  the  N.  end  of 
the  island  of  .Jura.  At  the  head  of  the  loch  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Cririan  Canal. 

CRIN’/GLEFGHD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CRIN'/OIV,  a parish  of  South  M ales,  co.  of  Perribi-(iko. 

CRIP/PLE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Greenvile  di-strict, 
South  Carolina. 

CRIPPLE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

CRIPPLE  DEER,  a post-office  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. 

CRlQUEBtEUF  EN  CAUX.  kreek'buff  46.  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seine  Inferieure.  28  miles  N.E.  Havre. 

CRlQUEBtEUF  SUR  SEINE,  kreek'buf'  suR  .sAn  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Eure. 

CRIQUET'lT  LESNEVAL.  kreek'to/  la'neh-vM'.  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Seine-lnferieure,  12  nriles  N'.NE. 
of  Havre. 

CHIQUETOT  SUR  OUVILLE.  kr-eek'to/  .«ilR  oo'veeF.  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Seine-lnferieure,  arron- 
dis.sement  of  Y vetot. 

CRISP  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Dade  co.,  lMi.s.so\ni. 

CRIT'CHELL.  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dor.set. 

CRITCHELL.  MOORE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

CRIT'TENDEN.  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Arkansas,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Tennessee,  contains  994  s(iuare  miles.  The  St.  Francis  I iver 
forms  the  entire  W.  boundary.  The  surface  is  an  allu)  ial 
plain,  part  of  which  is  often  overflowed  by  the  Mississip-pi. 
The  .soil  is  very  fertile  where  it  is  not  occupied  by  swamps. 
The  St.  Francis  River  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  county.  Capital,  Marion.  Pop.  4920,  of 
whom  2573  were  free. 

CRITTENDEN,  a county  in  the  AV.  part  of  Kentucky, 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  Illi- 
nois, has  an  area  estimated  at  420  square  miles.  Tradewater 
Creek  forma  its  boundary  on  the  N.E.,  ami  Cumberland 
River  on  the  S.W.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  or  gently 
undulating,  but  the  E.  part  is  more  hilly : the  soil  is  fertile. 
Stone  coal  is  abundant  in  the  ccnuity,  and  the  mines  of  lead 
and  iron  are  said  to  be  inexhaustible.  Formed  in  1842,and 
named  in  honor  of  John  J.  Crittenden,  fiw  many  years 
senator  from  Kentucky,  and  twice  at  tome} -general  of  tho 
United  States.  Capital,  Marion.  Pop.  8796,  of  whom  7857 
were  free,  and  939  slaves. 

CRITTENDEN,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

CRITTENDEN,  a post-village  of  Grant  co.,  Kentucky,  or 
the  turnpike  from  Covington  to  Lexington,  27  miles  S.  ol 
the  former;  it  has  3 churches.  Free  poj).  290. 

CRITTENDEN,  a village  of  Ilendrick.s  co.  Indiana, 
the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railr  ad,  26  miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Indianapolis, 

CRITTENDEN,  a post-office  of  Howard  co.,  .ndiana. 

CRITTIANDEN,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.  lUimis, 
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OKITTENDEN,  a post-office  of  Daviess  co.,  Missouri. 

CHITTENDEN  SPlllNGS,  a post-office  of  Crittenden  co., 
Kentucky.  ^ 

CHI  VITZ,  a town  of  Northern  Germany.  See  Krivit?. 

CHINA  or  CltlClIA,  kree’shd,  a river  of  Brazil,  rising  in 
the  montitains  N.  of  the  town  of  Goyaz.  flows  N.VV..  and 
joims  the  right  bank  of  the  Araguay.  Its  whole  course  is 
about  2 10  mile.»,  and  it  is  partly  navigable. 

CItlXA  or  CH ICllA.  a city  of  Brazil,  province,  and  135 
miles  N.  of  Goyaz,  and  10  miles  S.  of  the  above  river.  The 
title  of  city  was  conferred  on  the  old  borough  of  Crixa  in 
lS3(i.  Bop.  5000.  n) 

CH(»A,  kro^d.  the  name  of  five  small  islands  at  the  em- 
looui  hure  of  the  Amazon. 

CHOAGll,  krf/du.  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster, co.  of  Limerick,  Sj  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hathkeale.  Its 
church  was  formerly  collegiate.  Bop.  of  village,  187. 

CHOtAGll  BAT'HICK,  or  REEK, a mountain  ofJreland.  in 
Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo,  on  the  S.  .side  of  Clew  Bay,  6 miles 
W.S.W  of  Westport.  Elevation,  25.!0  feet.  It  is  an  object 
of  superstitious  reverence  to  the  Irish. 

CH.  »AT1  A kro-:'Bshe-a.(called  by  the  natives  Ilorrdth  Oruzd;/. 
hoR'vdB  ou'sdg^  Ger.  A'ro«hV;n,  kro  d/te-en.)  a provinceof  the 
Austrian  Empire,  formerly  dependent  on  the  crown  of  Hun- 
gary, bounded  N.by  Illyria.  Sityria.  and  Hungary,  E.  by  .bla- 
vonia  and  Turkish  Croatia.  S.  by  Dalmati.i.  and  IV.  by  the 
Adriatic.  Area  3398  .squiu-e  miles.  Bop.  538,204.  It  is  divided 
into  Civil  Croatia,  capital  Agram,  chief  towns  Wara.sdin  and 
Creutz:  and  .Military  Croatia,  chief  towns  Carlstadt.  Belo- 
var,  Zeng.  and  Carlopago.  The  form  and  sui'face  of  Ci'oatia 
are  very  iri’egular:  between  the  8ave  and  the  Adriatic,  it  is 
traversed  by  a range  of  limestone  mountains,  an  extension 
of  the  .lulian  Alps,  varying  in  height  from  3500  to^ 5000  feet. 
A charai  teristic  feature  of  the  mountains  is  the  n'umber  of 
deep  ravines  and  subterranean  caverns  and  channels  which 
they  contain.  1 n the  latter,  the  waters  of  important  streams 
are  often  lost,  and  after  pursuing  a mysterious  course  re- 
appear. Its  minerals  comprise  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal. 
It  has  .s;dt-uiines.  and  many  mineral  springs.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  salubiious  in  the  southern  districts;  on  the 
higher  summits,  snow  lies  during  a great  part  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  visited  by  violent  and  excessively  cold  N.E.  winds. 
The  plains  of  the  E.  and  .\.E.  are  very  fertile,  and  furnish 
vari  )us  kinds  of  grai!i,  fruits,  and  especially  a w ine  of  ex- 
cellent (juality ; there  are  extensive  forests  i f oak  and  beech. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  cattle  rearing 
There  are  almost  no  manufactures.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
Slavonian  de.scent.  and  mostly  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  churches. 

Croatia  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Bannonians.  w’ho 
were  subdued  by  the  Homans  under  Augustus.  In  A.  D. 
489.  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Goths,  and  in  a.  n.  640, 
the  Croatians.  a tribe  from  Bohemia,  .settled  in  it,  and  gave 
their  name  to  the  country.  In  the  tenth  century,  its  princes 
assumed  the  title  of  Kings  of  Croatia.  whi(h  they  subse- 
quently changed  ii.to  that  of  Kings  of  Dalmatia.  About 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  it  was  incorpoi-ated  with 
Hungary,  and  thenceforth  sent  repre.sentatives  to  the  Diet, 
but  retained,  and  still  retains,  many  of  its  peculiar  political 
rights  and  privileges.  By  the  new  arrangements  of  pro- 
vim.vs  according  to  the  constitution  of  .March  4. 1849.  it  was 
withdrawn  from  Hungary,  and  incorporated  with  the  king- 
dom of  Dalmaria. Adj.  and  inhab.  Croatian,  kro-a/she-an. 

CRDATl  A,  M I LITARGRENZE,  (Militargrenze.)  See  Mi- 
litary Frontier. 

CROATIA.  (kro-:\'she-a.)  TURKISH,  a part  of  ancient  Cro- 
atia. comprised  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  in  which  it  forms 
the  sanjak  of  Banialuka.  dependent  on  the  eyalet  of  Bosnia. 
It  is  situated  between  Austrian  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Herze- 
govina. 

CROCE  FIESCHI,kro'chi  fe-§s'kee,  a village  of  Sardinia.  13 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Genoa,  with  the  palaces  of  Balbi  and  Daglio. 
Pop.  31  87. 

CROCE  FTESCHI  MOSSO,  kro'chA  fe-Ss'kee  mos'so,  a vil- 
lage of  Sardinia,  province  of  Biella.  Bop.  1630. 

CHOCK'ERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Gene.see  co.,  Michigan. 

CROCKHlHY  CREEK,  a post-village  and  township  of  OD 
tawa  CO..  Michigan,  on  Grand  River, 8 miles  from  its  mouth. 
Bop.  517. 

CHOCK'ETT,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Houston 
CO.,  Texas,  on  the  San  Antonio  road,  190  miles  N.E.  of  Au.s- 
tin  City,  and  12  miles  E.  of  Trinity  River.  The  valley  of 
Trinity  Hjver  is  especially  rich,  and  adapted  to  cotton,  rice, 
and  sugar-cane.  The  village  has  several  stores,  a floui  ish- 
ing  sclmol,  a Masonic  lodge,  and  a Temple  of  Honor.  Laid 
out  in  1838.  Free  pop.  319. 

CROCKETT’S  BLUFF,  a postoffice  of  Arkansas  co„  Ai- 

CHliCK'ETTSVTLLE,  a village  in  Russell  co.,  Alabama, 
about  66  miles  E.  by  N,  of  Montgomery. 

CROFT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

CROFT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

CROFT,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Lincoln. 

CB.OFT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

CROF/'i'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 
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CROGIIAN,  kroTian,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster 
Kings  co. 

CROGIIAN, a post-township  oi  Lewis  co..  New  York. about 
60  miles  N.  of  Utica,  bordering  on  Beaver  River.  Bop.  zu3o, 

CROGIIAN,  a post-office  of  Allen  co..  Ohio. 

CRO'GHANSVl LLE,  a village  of  Fandusky  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Sandusky  River,  opposite  Fremont,  the  county  seat. 

CROG'LIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

CROl  A,  CROJA,  kro/yl  or  AK-HISSAR,  dk-hi.s-.^i',  (’  t. 
“White  Castle,”)  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  Upper  Al- 
bania, pashalic  of  and  42  miles  S.S.E.  of  Scutaii.  and  cajii- 
tal  of  a .sanjak  of  its  own  name.  It  stands  on  a lofty  moun- 
tain-spur. about  500  feet  aliove  the  plain,  and  is  defended  by 
a strong  castle.  The  celebrated  Scanderbeg  was  born  here. 
Bop.  about  5600. 

CROl  SIC,  LE,  leh  krw3'seek^  a seaport  town  of  France, 
department  of  Lolre-Inferieure,  on  a point  of  land  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  \ ilaine.  44  miles  W.  of  Nantes. 
Bop.  2196.  It  has  an  exchange,  a school  of  na\  igation.  ti  i- 
tmnal  of  commerce,  and  a port  of  great  extent  and  depth, 
with  active  fisheries  of  heiring,  mackerel,  and  pilchard:  and 
refineries  of  salt  and  soda  procured  fiom  neighboring  salt- 
marshes.  About  6 miles  seaward  is  Le  Four,  an  extensile 
and  dangerous  reef  (f  rocks,  now  marl  ed  by  a licbt-house. 

CROISILLE.  LA.  la  krwd'zeeR  a village  (.f  France  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Vienne,  26  miles  S.E.of  Lime  ges.  Bop.  gl20. 

CRGIX-ROUSSE,  LA.  la  krw-a'roo.ss',  a town  of  France,  de- 
paitment  of  Rhone,  arrondissement  and  canton  of  Lynns, 
of  which  it  forms  a suburb,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
Bop.  in  1852.  18.933.  It  has  manufaidures  of  silk. 

CRGIX,  SAINT,  one  of  the  West  India  Islaud.s.  See 
Santa  Cruz. 

CROl  X,  ST.  See  St.  Croix. 

CRlBKER  ISLAND,  (native  name.  HERAIKT.  h.l-ri'kee,) 
one  of  the  Low  Islands,  in  I he  South  Bacific.  in  lat.  17°  2<j'  S., 
Ion.  143°  26'  W.  It  is  sometimes  called  'J  u.scan  Island. 

CRi^KER  ISLAND,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Australia,  off  Co- 
burg Beninsula.  Its  N.  point.  Cape  Croker,  is  in  lat.  l6°58' 
S.,  Ion.  132°  38'  E. 

CR  iLIii.S,  kroll.  a village  of  France,  department  of  I.sere, 
II  miles  N.E.  of  Grenoble.  Bop.  1550. 

CROMA.  LA.  See  La(  hroma. 

CROMAR'i'Y.  krom'ar-tee.  a small  county  of  Scotland,  form- 
ing the  pi-omontory  called  Ardme\nach,  or  “Black  Isle,” 
consisting  of  about  17^  sciuare  miles,  but  including  also  9 
detached  portions  of  land  in  various  pai  ts  of  Ross-shire 
'The  district  is  now  included  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Ross,  with 
which  it  joins  in  sending  a member  to  the  Hou.‘;e  of  Com- 
mons; and  a sheriff's  court  is  held  every  alternate  Friday 
at  the  town  of  Cromarty.  'The  parish  and  county  belonged 
to  the  eccentric  Sir  Thomas  Ur({uhart. 

CROMARTY’,  a parliamentary  burgh,  seaport  town,  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  above  county,  beautifully 
situated  on  Cromarty  Frith,  at  the  S.  side  of  its  entrance, 
near  South  Sutor.  16  miles  E.N'.E.  of  Dingwall.  Bop.  in  1151, 
1988.  It  has  2 churches,  .some  ship-building  docks,  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  and  a pier  accessible  by  vessels  of  46U  tons, 
manufactures  of  ropes,  sacking,  sail-cloth,  and  beer.  The 
exports  of  pork  to  Fmgland  are  estimated  at  20,000/.  in  an- 
nual value.  Steamers  ply  weekly  between  it  and  Leith.  It 
was  once  a royal  burgh,  and  now  unites  with  Kirkwall, 
Wick,  Dingwall,  Dornoch,  and  'Tain  in  sending  one  member 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

CRO'MARTY  FRITH,  (anc.  ror'im  SLilu<thf  i.  p...  the 
“ Haven  of  Safety,”)  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  in  Scotland, 
and  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  Britain,  on  its  N.E.  coast,  im- 
mediately W.  of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  between  the  counties 
of  Cromarty  and  Itoss.  Length,  from  N.E.  to  S.YV.,  18  miles; 
the  breadth  within  varies  from  3 to  5 miles;  average  depth, 
from  9 to  12  fathoms.  It  is  entered  by  a strait,  between 
wooded  headlands  called  South  and  North  Sutors,  only  1^ 
miles  across. 

CRGMBIE,  an  ancient  parish  of  Scotland.  See  Torry- 

BURN. 

CROM'DALE.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness. 

CRO'MER,  a small  seaport  town  and  woitering-place  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  Norfolk,  on  its  N.  coast,  21  miles  N.  of  Norwich 
Bop.  in  1851,  1366.  It  has  some  remains  of  ancient  walls, 
and  of  an  abbey,  a fort  and  battery,  a fine  church  in  the 
'Tudor  style,  with  baths,  hotels, and  a public  library.  About 
three-fourths  of  a mile  eastward  is  the  first  of  four  lighU 
houses  between  it  and  Y’armouth.  All  attempts  to  f rm  a 
harbor  have  been  baffled  by  the  heavy  sea,  whi(  h is  here 
continually  gaining  on  the  land,  and  vessels  load  and  unload 
on  the  open  beach.  The  inhal  itants  are  mostly  en.i.'-aged  in 
fishing.  Cromer  Bay,  from  the  danger  of  its  navigation,  has 
been  named  by  seamen  the  “devil's  throat.” 

CROM'FOHD,  a neatly  built  market-town  of  England,  co, 
•of  Derby,  in  the  picturestjue  valley  of  Matlock-dale.  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Beak  Forest  Railway.  2 miles  S.  of  .Matlock. 
Bop.  in  1851,  llttO,  mostly  employed  in  the  cotton  factorie.s 
of  the  Arkwright  family,  who  have  a hand.some  seat  here, 
and  whose  celebrated  member,  8ir  Richard  Arkwright,  estab- 
lished here,  in  1771,  the  first  great  cotton  mills  ever  erected. 

CROMHIALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 
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CROMMYON  or  CROMYON  PROMONTORIUM.  See 

COkMACHITI. 

CKOMIVTON,  a tuv'Tiship  of  England,  co.,  of  Lancaster. 

CKOM'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

v^Ji(jM'WKLL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  Connecticut,  on  the  W.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  about 
25  miles  N.N.E.  of  New  Haven.  Fop.  1617. 

CROMWELL,  a township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  1108. 

CROMWKLL,  a post-office  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland. 

CROMWELL,  a post-oflRce  of  Ohio  co.,  Kentucky. 

CROMWKLL,  a po.st-office  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana. 

CRONBERG,  kr6n^b^RG,  or  KRONENBERG,  kr6n'fn- 
oSrg',  a town  of  Nassau,  I5  miles  E.  of  Kbnigstein.  Pop. 
2183.  Near  it  is  the  mineral  spring  of  Kronthal. 

CRONODALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

CRONSPURG,  kr6ns'p06RG.a  village  of  Bavaria  near  Altorf. 

CRONSTADT  or  KRONSIWDT,  kioiPstiitt,  a seaport  town 
of  Russia,  government  of.  and  20  miles  IV.  of  St.  Petersburg, 
on  the  long.  flat,  and  arid  island  of  Kotlin,  near  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Finland;  lat.  of  the  Cathedral,  .59°  59' 
42"  N.,  Ion. 29°  46' 30"  E.  The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  irregular  triangle,  on  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  isle,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  and  is  strongly  fortified  on  all 
sides.  On  the  S.  side  of  Kotlin  is  the  narrow  channel, 
through  which  only  one  vessel  can  pass  at  a time,  front  the 
gulf  to  the  capital,  and  .scores  of  guns  would  here  be  brought 
to  bear  on  an  enemy,  by  means  of  a fortress  erected  on  a de- 
tached islet;  or.  if  arriving  on  the  opposite  side,  by  means  of 
the  b.atteries  of  Riesbink,  and  the  citadel  of  Cronslot.  Cron- 
stadt  is  regularly  built,  and  contains  many  straight  and  well- 
paved  streets,  and  several  squares.  The  houses,  however, 
are  all  low,  being  generally  of  one  story,  with  those  singular 
red  and  green  painted  roofs  common  in  Russia,  and  are 
mostly  of  wood,  with  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the 
government,  which  number  nearly  200,  and  are  nearly  all 
built  of  stone.  The  town  is  entered  by  three  gates,  and  is 
divided  into  two  .sections,  the  commandant's  division  and 
the  admiralty,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  two  dis- 
tricts. It  is  also  intersected  by  two  canals,  which  h.ave  their 
sides  of  granite,  and  are  lioth  deep  and  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  largest  vessels.  The  one,  Peter’s  Canal  is  used  as  a 
repairing  dock;  and  the  other.  Catherine’s  Canal,  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Cronstadt  contains  three  Greek  churches 
— that  of  the  Transfiguration,  a large  wooden  edifice,  built 
by  Peter  the  Great,  and  covered  with  images;  Trinity 
Church,  and  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
with  a handsome  cupola.  There  are  also  2 Greek  chapels, 
dtid  3 other  churches,  for  Lutherans.  English,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Between  the  two  canals  stands  a handsome 
palace,  built  by  I’rinee  Menshikof,  now  occupied  as  a naval 
school,  and  attended  by  300  pupils.  The  other  public  build- 
ing deserving  of  notice  are  the  JIarine  Hospital,  fitted  up 
with  2500  bed.s,  the  Exchange.  Custom-house,  Admiralty, 
Arsenal,  Barracks,  Cannon  Foundry,  Ac., and  thesmall  palace 
in  which  Peter  the  Great  resided,  in  the  gardens  of  which 
are  several  oaks  planted  by  his  own  hand.  The  shady 
alleys  of  the  gardens  form  the  pidncipal  promenade.  The 
harbor  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  and  consists  of  three  sec- 
tions—the  military  or  outer  harbor,  which  is  the  great  naval 
station  of  Russia,  and  is  capable  of  containing  35  ships  of 
the  line;  the  middle  harbor,  properly  intended  for  the  fit- 
ting out  and  repairing  of  vessels;  and  the  innermost  har- 
bf)r,  running  parallel  with  the  last,  and  used  only  by  mer- 
chant vessels,  of  which  1000  might  lie  in  it.  'i'wo-thirds  of 
the  external  commerce  of  Russia  passes  through  Cronstadt. 
although  the  depth  of  water  at  the  bar  is  scarcely  9 feet,  and 
ice  blocks  up  the  harbor  nearly  five  months  in  the  year,  the 
shipping  season  continuing  only  fiom  .May  to  November.  In 
1840.  the  num!  er  of  vessels  that  entered  the  port  was  1611. 
of  which  940  were  British  ; the  departures  were  1550.  of 
whicti  8 0 were  British.  (For  the  trade  of  the  port,  see  St. 
PETER.SRURG.)  Croiistadt  has  constant  communication  with 
the  opposite  .shores,  and  steamers  now  ply  regularly  between 
it  and  the  capital.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
1703.  Pop.  in  winter,  not  at  ove  60  )0.  exclu.sive  of  the  garri- 
son and  marine;  but  including  these,  in  summer,  not  less 
than  40.000;  in  1858,  29,116. 

CRO.NSTADT,  'I'ransylvania.  See  Kronstadt. 

CROOK  AND  BIL'LY-ROW,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Durham. 

CROOK'ED  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  the  W.  cen- 
tral part  of  the  state,  and  joins  the  Alleghany  River  in  Arm- 
strong county. 

CROOKED  CREEK,  of  South  Carolima,  rises  near  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  .state,  and  Hows  south-westward  through 
Marlborough  district  into  Great  Pedee  River. 

CROOKED  CREEK,  of  Paulding  co.,  Ohio,  flows  into  the 
Auglaize  River. 

CROOKED  CREEK,  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana,  falls  into  the 
Ohio  a few  miles  above  Rockport. 

CPvOOKED  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Steuben  co.,  and, 
passing  into  .Michigan,  enters  Fawn  River. 

CR0(»KI:D  CHLF.K,  in  the  VV.  part  of  Illinoi.s,  falls  into 
the  Illinois  River  neai  Beardstown. 
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CROOKED  CREEK,  of  Monroe  co.,  Missouri,  flows  S E 
into  the  North  Fork  of  Salt  River.  It  furnishes  motive- 
power  for  mills  during  a few  months  of  the  year. 

BROOKED  CREr.K  of  Iowa,  enters  the  Skunk  Rivei  at 
the  N.W.  corner  of  Henry  county 

CROOKED  CREEK,  a small  post-village  of  Tioga  co,,  Penn 
sylvania. 

C1500KED  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Stokes  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

CROOKED  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Arkansas. 

CROOKED  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  In  liana. 

CROOKED  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Illinoi.s. 

CROOKED  CREEK,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  1366. 

CROOKED  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Missouri. 

CROOKED  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Shelby  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

CROOKED  CREEK  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  BulDtt  co., 
Kentucky. 

CROOKED  FORK,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Tenne.s.see. 

CROOKED  HILL,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CROOK'ED  ISLANDS,  a group  of  the  Bahamas,  consist- 
ing of  Crooked  Island.  Aklin’s  Island.  Fortune  Island  and 
Castle  Island.  Lat.  of  S.  point  of  Castle  Island  22°  7'  N.,  Ion. 
74°  21'  IV. 

CROOKED  LAKE,  in  the  we.stern  part  of  New  York,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  limits  of  Steuben  and  Yates  counties.  Length, 
about  18  miles;  greatest  breadth.'  I5  miles.  At  the  N.  end 
it  is  divided  into  two  forks  or  branches,  one  of  which  is 
al)out  6 and  the  other  8 or  9 miles  long.  Its  surface  is  stated 
to  be  487  feet  above  Lake  Ontario;  that  is,  718  above  the 
level  of  the  Atlantic.  This  lake  usually  freezes  over  in  the 
winter.  At  other  seasons,  a steamboat  leaves  Penn  Yan.  at 
its  N.N.E.  extremity,  for  Hammondsport,  at  its  S.W'.  extre- 
mity, at  1 o’clock,  p.  M.,  and  returns  the  next  morning.  The 
scenery  along  the  shores  is  very  beautiful  and  picturesque. 
'I'he  outlet  which  flows  into  Seneca  Lake  has  a descent  of  271 
feet  in  about  7 miles,  affording  valuable  water-power. 

CROOKED  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

CROOKED  RIVER,  a .small  stream  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
Blaine,  rises  in  Oxford  county,  and  Hows  into  Sebago  Pond 
in  Cumberland  coutity. 

CROOKED  RIVER,  of  Missouri,  a .small  stream  which 
flows  S.E.  through  Ray  county  into  the  Missouri  River,  a few 
miles  below  Lexington. 

CROOKHIAVEN,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Cork,  on  Crookhaven  Harbor,  19  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Ki)> 
bereen. 

CROOKS'VILLE,  formerly  BANCROFT’S  MILLS,  a thriv- 
i-^g  manufiic-turing  village  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylvania,  is 
delightfully  situated  on  Ridley  Creek,  about  3 miles  W.  of 
Chester.  It  continued  in  July,  1853,  two  large  woollen  fac- 
tories. in  which  nearly  all  the  working  population  of  the  place 
are  employed;  also  a neat  church,  and  from  50  to  60  dwellings. 

CROOM,  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Limerick,  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Adare.  It  was  of  considerable 
importance  in  earlier  ages,  and  still  has  a strong  castle,  built 
in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

CROOME,  (kroom,)  EARL’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Worcester. 

CROOME  D’ABITOT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wor- 
cester. 

CROOME  HILL,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

CROPPENDST.\D'i'.  (Croppenstadt,)krop'pen  st^tt',  a wall- 
ed town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  Magdeburg,  7 miles  S.S.E. 
of  Oscher.sleben.  Pop.  2061. 

CROP'PER’S  DEPO'r.  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Kentucky. 

CROP'READY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

CROPTHOltN,  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of  M'orcester, 

CROl’^WELL.  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co..  Alabama. 

CROP'WELL-BISIUOP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nob 
tingham. 

CROP'WELL-BUTILER,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Not- 
tingham. 

CROS^BY,  a township  of  Hamilton  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1182. 

CROS'BY  GAROiET,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Westmoreland,  in  a picturesque  secluded  vale  at  the  foot 
of  Crosby-Fell. 

CROSBY,  GREAT,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lanca.ster, 

CROSBY,  LITTLE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster. 

CROS/BY  RAWENSWORTII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Westmoreland. 

CROSfRY-UPON-EIDEN,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland. 

CROS'BYVTLLE,  a post-village  in  Chester  di.strict,  South 
Carolina,  about  50  miles  N.  of  Columbia. 

CROS'CO.MBE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stm->rset. 

CROSS,  a parish  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  in  Scotland. 

CROS'SAKEEL',  a post-town  of  Ii-eland,  co  of  Meath,  t? 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Kells.  Pop.  316. 

CROSS  AN'ClIOR,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  co.,  SouUi 
Carolina. 
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CROS'SANTILLE,  a small  postrTillage  in  Perry  co.,  Ohio. 

CROSS  BAYOU,  of  Catahoula  parish,  Louisiana,  commu- 
aicates  with  Saline  Bayou. 

CBOSS'BOYNE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co,  of 
Mayo. 

CROSS  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  flows  into  the  Ohio  River  3 or  4 
miles  below  Steubenville. 

CROSS  CKKEK,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. I’op.  1110. 

CROSS  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Jefferson  co,,  Ohio. 
Pop. 

CROSS  CREEK  VILLAGE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co., 
Penn.sylvaiiia. 

CROSS  CUT,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CROSSEN  or  KROSSEN,  kros'sen,  a town  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Frankfort,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Bober  with  the  Oder.  Pop.  6450.  It  has 
man  ufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  hosiery,  tanneries  and 
distilleries.  It  is  walled,  and  has  an  old  citadel.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Russians  in  1768. 

CROSS-FELL,  a mountain  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland, 
11  miles  E.N'.E.  of  Penrith.  Elevation,  2901  feet. 

CROSS'FORD.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  2|  miles 
W.  of  Dunfermline.  Pop.  443,  mostly  weavers. 

CROSS  FORK,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

CROSS'GAR.  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down, 
5 miles  N.W.  of  Downpatrick.  Pop.  095. 

CROSS'D  AT  ES.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  3^  miles 
miles  E.  of  Dunfermline.  Pop.  040. 

CROSS'IIA'VEN,  a village  and  harbor  of  Ireland,  co.  and 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Cork,  in  Cork  Harbor.  Pop.  519. 

CROSS  HILL,  a post-village  of  Laurens  district,  South 
Carolina.  14  miles  S.E.  of  Laurens  Court-House.  It  has  2 
high  schools,  which  are  in  a prosperous  condition. 

CROS'SING  VI LLE.  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. about  240  miles  W.N.W.  of  Harrisbui  g. 

CROSS  KEYS,  a post-village  of  Camden  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  IS  miles  S.S.E.  of  Camden. 

CROSS  Kr.YS.  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co.,  Virginia. 

CROSS  KEY’^S,  a post-office  of  Union  district.  South  Caro- 
lina. 

CROSS  KEY'S,  a district  in  De  Kalb  co.,  Georgia. 

CROSS  KEY'S,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Georgia,  about 
112  miles  N.W.  of  .Milledgeville. 

CROSS  KEYS,  a post-olfice  of  Macon  co.,  Alabama. 

CROSS  KEY'S,  a post-office  of  Roane  co.,  Tennessee. 

CROSS'KILL  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

CROSS  LAKE,  of  Louisiana,  situated  in  Caddo  parish, 
Immediately  W.  of  Shreveport,  communicates  on  the  N. 
with  Soda  Lake.  Length,  about  15  miles;  mean  breadth,  2 
or  3 miles. 

CROSS  (or  LA  CROSSE,  ll  kross,)  LAKE,  in  British  North 
America.  2U  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  receives  the  Bea- 
ver. and  gives  origin  to  the  Mississippi.  On  its  W.  side  is 
Fort  La  Crosse,  lat.  55°  2<o'  N.,  Ion.  10o°  W. 

CROSS'LAND.  SOUTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Y'ork.  West  Riding. 

CROSS'.M AGLEN',  a neat  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ul- 
ster, CO.  of  .Yrmagh.  10  miles  N.W.  of  Dundalk.  Pop.  546. 

CROSS'M I'CHAEL,  a parish  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright. 

CROSS.MJLIXA,  kross'mo-le-n^,  a market-town  and  pa- 
rish of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo,  on  the  Deel,  65 
mile.s  S.W.  of  Ballina.  Pop.  of  town,  1672. 

CROSSON’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. 

CROSS  PLAINS,  Georgia.  See  D.vlton. 

CROSS  PLAINS,  a post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama,  13 
miles  N.  of  Jacksonville. 

CROSS  PL.YINS.  a post-office  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky. 

CROSS  PL.Yl.NS,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Arkansas. 

CROSS  PLAINS,  a post-village  of  Robertson  co.,  Tennessee, 
35  miles  N'.N.E.  of  Nashville. 

CROSS  PLAINS,  a po.st>village  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana,  80 
miles  S.E.  of  Indianapoli.s. 

CROSS  PLAIN  S,  a village  of  Callaway  co.,  Missouri,  about 
10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jefiers  )n  City. 

CROSS  PL.YINS,  a post-township  in  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin, 
>bout  16  miles  W.  of  .Madison.  Pop.  1125. 

CROSS  RIDGE, a post-office  of  Tisherningo co., Mississippi. 

CROSS  RI  VER,  Guinea.  See  C.tt.us  vR. 

CROSS  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Westchester  co..  New 
York. 

CROSS  ROADS,  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey, 
8 miles  S.W.  of  .Mount  Holly. 

CROSS  RO.YDS.  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania, 

CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Y'irginia. 

CROSS  ROADS,  a pt)st-office  of  Jack.son  co.,  Mississippi. 

CROSS  RO.YDS.  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

CROSS  ItOADS,  a post-office  of.lciferson  co.,  Kentucky. 

CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio, 

CROSS  ROADS,  a post  office  of  Johnson  co.,  Illinois. 

CRt>SS  ROADS,  a village  of  Osage  co,,  Missouri,  about  16 
miles  S.S.E.  of  J effersou  City. 
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CROSS  SOUND,  in  Rus.sian  America,  separates 
George  III.  Archipelago,  towards  the  N.YY.,  from  the  main 
land,  (’’ross  Cape  is  at  its  S.W.  entrance. 

CROS'TON,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
ca.ster.  Pop.  3939. 

CROSS  TIM'BERS,  a village  of  Hickory  co.,  Missouri. 

CROSS'VI  LLE,  a post-office  of  Lumpkin  co.,  Georgia. 

CROSSVTLLE,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co,,  Ten- 
nessee, 111  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

CROSS'VVICKS,  a post-village  of  Chesterfield  township, 
Burlington  co.,  New  .lersey,  on  the  left  bank  of  Crosswick*' 
Creek,  8 miles  S.E.of 'Trenton,  and  4 miles  E.  of  Borden towi. 
It  has  3 churches,  and  several  stores  and  mills. 

CROSSVVICKS  CREEK,  of  New  Jersey,  rises  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  state,  and  flows  along  the  boundary  between 
Mercer  and  Burlington  counties,  until  it  enters  the  Dt  la 
ware  at  Bordentown. 

CROSTIIWAI'i’E,  kross/thw’ait,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co 
of  Cunilifi  land 

CRtlSTIIM'AITE  .\xd  LY'TH,  chapelry  of  England,  co, 
of  Westmon-lai.u.  P(  p.  717. 

CROS'T'WICK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CROST'WIGirr.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CRtt'TON,  a post-village  in  Delaware  co., New  Y'ork, about 
80  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany, 

CRO'TON  or  C^ROTON  LANDING,  a post-village  and  sta- 
tion of  Westchester  co..  New  Y'ork,  on  the  Hud, son  River 
Railroad,  and  on  the  Hud.son  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Croton 
River.  36  miles  N.  of  New  York. 

CROTON,  a post-office  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey. 

CRO'TON,  a post-office  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio. 

CRO'TON,  a post-office  of  Newaygo  co.,  Michigan. 

CRO'TON,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa. 

CRO'TON  A.  Italy.  See  Cotrone. 

CRO'TON  COR'NERS,  a post-village  of  Chemung  co..  New 
York. 

CROTON  F.YLLS,  a post-village  and  railroad  station  of 
M'estchester  co..  New  York,  on  Croton  River,  and  on  the 
Harlem  Railroad,  51  miles  N.N.E.  of  New  York  City. 

CRO'TON  RIVER  rises  in  Dutchess  co..  New  York,  and 
flowing  in  a southerly  course  through  Putnam  county, 
turns  westward  into  Westchester  county,  and  enters  the 
Hudson  River  about  35  miles  above  New  York  City.  From 
this  stream  the  city  of  New  York  is  supplied  with  water 
See  New  York. 

CRO'TOY'.  LE.  leh  kro'twd'.  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Somme,  10  miles  .N.W.  of  Abbeville,  with  a small  port  on 
the  Somme,  near  its  mouth.  It  has  remains  of  a fortress  in 
which  .loan  of  Arc  was  imprisoned. 

CRO'T''TY'.  a post-office  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois. 

CROUGIl'TON,  kro'ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

CROULIN  (krooflin)  ISLES,  a group  in  Scotland,  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Ross-shire,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Loch  Carron.  The 
largest  island  is  about  1 mile  in  length. 

CRO'WAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

CROW'COMBE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CROW  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Pickens  co..  South  Caro- 
lina. 

CROW  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Tennessee. 

CROW'DER’S  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina,  enters  the  Yadkin  in  York  district  of  the  latter 
state. 

CROWDER’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Gaston  co..  North 
Carolina. 

CROWDER’S  MOUNTAIN,  a post-office  of  Gaston  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

CRO'W'ELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

CROW'HURS'T,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

CROM'HURS'T.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.ssex. 

CROIV  IN'DIANS.  a tribe  dwelling  in  the  central  and 
south-westeim  part  of  Missouri  Territory. 

CROWL.YND.  a town  of  England.  See  Croylaxd. 

CROWLANDVILLE,  kro'land-vil.  or  COOK’S  MILLS,  a 
post-village  of  Canada  M'est,  co.  of  M'elland.  about  9 miles 
S.W.  of  tJiippewa.  It  contains  churches  of  the  Wesleyan 
and  Epi.scopal  .Methodists.  Pop.  about  150. 

CROM'LE.  krol.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England 
co.  of  Lincoln,  near  the  confluence  of  the  'Trent  and  Don,  5^ 
miles  E.S.E.  of 'Thorne.  Pop.  2544. 

CROWLE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

CROM'CM  ARSH-G 1 F'FORD.  a parish  of  England.  co.O>  ford 

CROW'  .ME.YDOW.  a post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Illinois, 
122  miles  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

CROW'  M EAD OWS.  a post-office  in  Marshall  co..  Indiana. 

CROWN  POl.N'T,  a post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co., 
New  Y'ork,  on  the  we.stern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  about 
75  miles  N.  of  Albany.  The  forlifications  which  rend<  red 
this  place  fimous  in  the  history  of  the  American  W'ar.  are 
now  in  ruins.  Pop.  2252. 

CRoW'N  POl.N'T.  a post-village,  capital  of  Lake  co.,  Indi- 
ana. about  130  miles  N.W.  of  Indianapolis.  It  contains  2 
or  3 churches. 

CROWNS'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Anne  Arundel  co., 
Maryland. 
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CROWN'TTTORPB  a parish  of  Englanrl,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

CROW  RIVRR,  of  Miniifsotii,  is  torined  hy  tlio  union  of 
llfi  N..rtli  ami  South  forks.  Flowing  in  a N.E.  course  it 
f^lls  into  the  .Missis.sippi  River  ahout  b niile.s  above  Anoka. 
> ntirt!  length,  inclinliug  that  of  the  North,  or  jiriucipal, 
}^urk,  about  lob  miles. 

CROW  S NEST,  a peak  of  the  Highlands,  is  situated  on 
flic*  W.  side  of  the  Hudson,  in  Orange  oo..  New  York. 

CROW  S ROND,  a post-otlice  of  Daviess  co.,  Kentucky. 

CROWS'VIhLE,  a post-olHce  of  Spartanburg  district, 
South  Candina. 

CROW'VI  bbE,  a post-office  of  Warwick  co*,  Indiana. 

CRuW  W INO,  a village  and  trading-post  of  Renton  co., 
Minnesota,  on  the  Mississipjii  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Crow 
Wing  River. 

CROW  WINO  RIVER,  of  Minnesota,  has  its  source  in  a 
group  of  small  lakes  S.  of  Lake  Ita.sca.  It  flows  S.E.  and 
falls  into  the  Mississipjii  8 or  9 miles  above  Fort  Ripley. 
Entire  length,  near  1(J0  miles. 

CROX'ALI^with-ED'INGHALL,  a parish  of  England,  cos. 
of  StalT  ird  and  Derby. 

CRJXOJY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CROX'DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

CRuX^TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

CRvjXTd.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CR  JXTJN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nortblk. 

CROXT  JN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

CROX'l'O.N.  a post-office  of  ./efferson  co..  Ohio. 

CROXTON-KEYRIAL,  kee're-al,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Leicester. 

CR  l.XTON.  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

CROY.a  parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  .Nairn  and  Inverness.  8 
miles  N.E.  of  In  verness.  Pop.  It  84.  It  compri.ses  the  Moor  of 
Culloden.  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Prince  Ch.irles's  army, 
in  174ti.  by  the  royal  troops  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

CROY.  a station  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Gla.sgow  Railway. 

CROYA.  a town  of  Albania.  See  Kroya. 

CilOY'DJ.N.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Surrey,  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  lOj  miles  S. 
of  L ind  m Bridge.  Pop.  in  1851.  *20.031.  'J’he  town  is  well 
built  and  increasing  in  .size:  principal  edifices. a handsome 
parish  church,  with  many  tombs  of  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bui*y.  vari  ms  other  places  of  worship,  the  Town-hall,  occa- 
sionally used  as  a corn-market;  the  Poultry  Market-house, 
Trinity  ilospital.  for  the  maintenance  of  40  poor  persons, 
(revenue,  upwards  of  *2000L  a ye.ir;)  several  alms-houses, 
the  .Jail.  Union  W'ork-house,  anil,  near  the  town,  some  bar- 
racks. Addington  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, is  near  Croydon.  Among  its  numerous  public 
schools  are  Archbishop  Tenison's.  and  a school  of  the  So 
ciety  of  Friends,  removed  to  Croydon  from  Islington  in 
1825.  Addiscombe  College,  for  cadets  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  is  about  I5  miles  distant,  and  has  14 
profe.vsors.  with  from  120  to  150  pupils.  Croydon,  alter- 
n.itely  with  Guildford,  is  the  seat  of  the  county  assizes.  It 
has  a court  of  reque-sts  and  petty  .se.ssions.  An  ai*tive  trade 
in  corn  for  the  London  markets  is  cai'ried  on ; and  the  di- 
rect London  and  Portsmouth  Railway  here  joins  the 
Briihton  line.  Croydon  is  supposed  to  occupy  tlie  site  of 
the  ancient  JVii'i/nn/Kgua.  and  near  it  many  remains  of  an- 
tiquity have  been  discovered. 

CROYD  )N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

CICOY'D  )\.  a post-township  of  Sullivan  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. 40  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Concord.  Pop.  755. 

CROYD  ).\  FL.\T.  post-office.  Sullivan  co.,  New  Hampshire. 

CROY'LA.ND  or  CROlYtLAND.  an  ancient  town  and  pa- 
rish of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  on  the  river  Welland,  here 
cros.sed  by  a bridge  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  11..  and 
much  admired  by  antiquaries.  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Stamford. 
Pop.  in  11*51.  3183.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  its  once 
splendid  abbey,  founded  in  710,  out  of  the  remains  of  which 
a church  has  been  constructed. 

CR  )/.  r.T  (kro'z^O  1SL.\.\D.S,  a group  of  four  small  islands 
in  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  between  Kerguelen  and  Prince 
Edward  Islands.  The  easternmost,  called  East  Island,  is 
placed  by  Sir  .lames  Ross  in  lat.  4b°  *27'  S..  Ion.  6*2°  14'  E. 

CROZl  ERVl  LLE.  kro'zher-vill.  a thriving  manufactur- 
ing village  of  Delaware  co..  I’ennsylvania.  on  Chester 
Creek,  where  it  is  joined  by  its  West  Branch,  and  on  the 
West  Chester  Railroad.  16  W.S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  in 
1S53,  about  800. 

f’ROZ  )N.  kro'zAN°t.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Fi- 
ni'l^re,  *25  miles  N.  W.of  Quimper.  on  a peninsula  S.  of  Berst 
Roads.  Pop.  8858.  chiefiy  supported  hy  navigation  and  fishing, 

CRtJZO.N.a  village  of  France,  department  of  Indre,  6 miles 
S.W.  of  La  Chafre.  Pop.  10«I). 

CRUACHEN.  BEN,  See  Bkn-Cruachex. 

(RUACH-LUSSA.  kroo'aK  Ioos'sh.  or  CRUACH-LUSACTI, 
kroo'aii  IiPsaii.  (“the  mountain  of  plants.”)  a mount.ain  of 
Scotland  CO.  of  Argyle.  district  of  KnH|idale.  3000  feet  high. 

( RUCES.  krooWs.  (the  plural  of  the  Spanish  word  Cruz, 
a “.  ross,”)  a village  of  South  America,  in  New  Granada,  on 
the  Isthmus.  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Panama.  Boats  ascend  the 
Chagres  River  lo  this  point.  In  1760  it  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  Morgan,  the  English  pirate. 
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CRU'CIFER,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  Tennessee,  126 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Aashxille. 

CRU'DEN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  20  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Aberdeen.  Pop.  2349.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a Druidl- 
cal  temple,  and  the  fine  castlo  of  Slaines,  the  seatof  the  Earl 
of  Errol.  In  the  eleventh  century,  this  parish  was  the  scene 
of  a battle  between  the  forces  of  Malcolm  11.  of  Scotland  and 
of  Canute,  afterwards  King  of  England. 

CRUD'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Wilts. 

CRU'GES,  a post-office  of  Westchester  co..  New  York. 

CRUHT  ISLAND,  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal,  is 
in  the  Atlantic,  immediately  off  its  N.W.  coast,  6 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Dungloe.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  2 miles. 

CRUM  CREEK,  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylvania,  Rows  into 
the  Delaware  River. 

CRUM  ELBDW,  a po.st-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York. 

CRUM'LIN,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Antrim,  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  568. 

CRUM  LIN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Lein.^ter,  co.  of  Dublin. 

CRUMCMOCK-WATER,  a lake  of  England,  co.  of  Cumber- 
land, between  Buttermere  and  Lowes  Water.  Length,  4 
miles;  breadth.  } mile.  The  Cocker  carries  its  supertluous 
waters  to  the  Derwent.  The  surrounding  mountain  .scenery 
is  beautiful.  Scale-Force,  the  loftiest  cascade  of  **  the  lakes,” 
having  a fall  of  156  feet  in  one  clear  leap,  Ls  in  its  vicinity. 

CRU.M'SALL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 
Pop.  2745. 

CRUN^DAL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CRUN'WEAR,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

CRU^SO.  a post-office  of  Seneca  co..  New  York. 

CRUWV  YS-MOR/CIIARD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

CRUX-EASTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

CRUYHlEKE,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  juast  Flan- 
ders, 6 miles  S.\V.  of  Antwerp. 

CRUYSHANTEM,  kroi.s'han't^m.  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  East  Flauders,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Ghent.  Linen- 
weaving employs  about  6)0  looms.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
commune  is  an  ancient  castle.  Pop.  67t'9. 

CRYSTAL,  kris/tal,  mountains  of  Africa,  ]at.6°S.  lon.20°E. 

CRY’S'TAL  lake,  a posGvillage  of  McHenry  co..  Illinois, 
on  a small  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  on  a railroad  43 
miles  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

CRYSTAL  LAKE,  a po.st-olfice  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wisconsin. 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS,  apost.-officeof  Autauga  CO.,  Alabama. 

CS.\BA,  chdb'fih',  a village  of  Hungary,  beyond  the 
Theiss.  co..  and  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Bekes.  Pop.  of  the  dis- 
trict, *24,590.  This  is  the  largest  village  in  Lur  pe.  It  has 
a Roman  Catholic  and  a Protestant  church,  and  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  corn,  cattle,  fruit,  wine,  hemp,  and  ffax. 

CSACZA,  ch5tAs6h',  or  CSATTCZA.  a market-town  of  Hun- 
gary, circle  of  Hither  Danube,  54  miles  N.E.  of  Treutscbiu, 
on  the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Jablunka,  and  right  bank  of  Kis- 
zucza.  Pop.  4540. 

CSAIKISTEN.  chl-kis't&n',  or  BATAILLONS  DISTRICT, 
bd-tdl-y6n.s'  dis/trikt.  a district  of  Hungary,  in  Military  Slar 
vonia,  on  the  angle  formed  by  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss. 
Pop.  30,600. 

CSAKATHURM,  cbd'k^-tooRm',  CSAKYAR,  chdk'vaR/, 
or  TSAKTORNYA,  tsdk-toRu'yd,  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Szalad,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Warasdin,  on  the  Taruova.  It 
contains  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1680. 

CSAKOVA,  cholFko'vOh',  a town  of  Hungary,  circle  of 
Thither  Theiss,  on  the  Temes,  18  miles  S.  of  Temesvar. 
Pop.  4*250. 

CSAKV,4R.  chdk'vaRf,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Stuhl- 
weisscnburg.  27  miles  W.S.IY.  of  Buda,  with  a castle  and  a 
Protestant  church.  Pop.  484u. 

CSAN  AD,  choh'ndd',  a market-town  of  Eastern  Hungary 
capital  of  the  county,  41  miles  N.  of  Temesvar.  on  the  Maros 
Pop.  3730.  It  was  once  a tlouri.shiug  town,  and  has  the  re 
mains  of  an  ancient  castle. 

CSAN'i'AVER,  chOn'tOh'vaiR/,  a village  of  Hungary,  circle 
of  Hither  Danube,  near  Nlagyar  Kanisa.  Pop.  3186. 

C8AN  Y or  TSANY.  chdfi,  a village  of  Hungary,  circle  ol 
Hither  Theiss.  3 miles  from  Hat  van.  Pop.  2175. 

CSASZAR.  ch5.s'saR'.  a village  of  Hungary,  circle  of  Hither 
Danube.  8 miles  from  Tata.  Pop.  *2388. 

CSATH.  CSAT.  or  CSATT,  chdt,  a market-town  of  Hungary, 
circle  of  Hither  Thei.ss,  13  miles  from  Miskolcz.  Pop.  .5'. 40. 

C8AT8AK  or  'i’8AT8AK.  chd'chdk'.  a town  of  8ervia.  on 
the  Morava,  90  miles  S.W.  of  Belgrade,  and  lately  rebuilt  in 
a regular  style.  It  is  the  see  of  a Greek  bishop. 

CSEB.  chSb.  a village  of  Hungary,  circle  of  Hither  Danube, 
3 miles  frem  I'olanka.  Poo.  *2043. 

CSEPEL  or  TSEPEL.  oba'p^F,  a river  island  of  Hungary, 
immediately  S.  of  Pesth.  formed  by  the  Danube.  Greatest 
length  from  N.  to  S..  25  miles:  average  breadth.  4 miles. 

CSERYENKA,  ch^R'v^n'kfih',  a town  of  Hungary,  circle 
of  Hither  Danube,  10  miles  from  Zombor.  Pop.  *2791. 

CSETNEK.  ch&t'n^k'.  a market-town  of  Northern  Hun 
gary.  co.  of  Gomor.  8 miles  W.  of  Rosenau. 

CSI  KE  R-STU 11 L.  chee'ker-stooF,  a district  of  Transylvania, 
on  the  borders  of  Moldavia,  forming  a part  of  the  iM.Vitnry 
Land. 
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CSOKA,  cho'kCli',  a market-town  of  Hungary,  circle  of 
Thithfci-  Theiss.  about  5 miles  from  Torok-Kanisa,  on  the 
riieiss.  over  which  there  is  a ferry.  Pop.  2t;4U. 

C.S.)Kl>N YA,  clio'knn'vCh',  a market-town  of  Hungary, 
circle  of  Thither  Danube,  ti  miles  S.W.  of  Dabocsa.  Pop.  15;i0. 

CS  >AGIIAD.  chon'gi’id',  a market-town  of  Hungary, 
capital  of  the  co.  of  same  name,  at  the  conbuence  of  tlie 
Theiss  and  Kbios,  70  miles  S.fcl.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  1.3,t;80.  It 
is  well  built.  Its  co-council  and  high  court  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  ti/.egedin,  32  miles  southward. 

CS  >RNA,  chuR^ndh'.  a market-town  of  Western  Hungary, 
30  miles  K.S.K.  of  Oedenburg.  Pop.  3990.  It  is  surrounded 
by  gardens,  and  has  a Benedictine  abbey,  built  in  HXO. 

CSUKGJ.  chooR/go'.  a town  of  Hungary,  circle  of  Thither 
Danube.  27  miles  S.S.W.  of  Martzali. 

CTPSUMlitX.  See  Modain. 

CU.\.n.\lQUALI*.\.  kwd-He-ne-kw3PpI.  a town  of  Centra) 
America,  state  of  Guatemala,  and  the  largest  between  that 
eitv  and  Sonsonate.  Pop.  from  2000  to  3000. 

GU  AM  A.  See  ZampK'/.E. 

CU  A UTLA  Y- A M 1 hP.AS.  k wdwt-lP  dmeePpds.  a town  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  state,  and  70  miles  S.W.  of  I’uebla. 

CUBA,  ku'ba.  (Sp.  pron.  koc/bd.)  an  i.sland  in  the  Caiib- 
bean  Sea.  belonging  to  Spain,  the  largest  of  the  West  Indian 
group,  and  the  most  important  of  all  the  Spanish  colonial 
possessions,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  .Me.xico, 
about  13.1  miles  S.  of  Florida,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Bahama  Channel:  on  the  C.,  it  is  separated  from  Hayti 
by  the  windward  passage,  about  48  miles  wide;  on  the  S.. 
from  Jamaica,  by  a portion  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  90  miles 
across;  and  on  the  W..  from  Yucatan,  by  the  Yucatan  Chan- 
nel. about  130  miles  wide.  It  is  about  a third  larger  than 
Hayti.  and  nearly  five  times  the  size  of  Jamaica.  It  extends 
from  Ion. 74°  to  near  8o°  W.,and  is  about  (i6i)  miles  in  length 
from  E.  to  VV'. ; greatest  breadth,  at  Cape  de  Cruz.  110  miles; 
average  wddth.  from  50  to  »i0  miles;  while  towai'ds  its  W.  ex- 
tremity it  does  not  exceed  3 > miles.  The  extreme  E.  end  of 
the  island,  Point  de  .Mavsi.  is  in  lat.  2o°  15'  N..  Ion.  74°  7' 
W. ; the  W , San  Aiitonio:  in  lat.  21°  15'  N..  Ion.  84°  57'  12"  W. ; 
and  it  extends  from  lat.  19°  50'  to  23°  10'  N.  Estimated 
area.  .34.8110  scjuare  miles.  Coast  line,  exclusive  of  miuuter 
sinuo.sities,  about  200o  miles. 

Gmwal  Df.scriptio/i. — The  island  is  intersected  longitu- 
dinally by  a range  of  mountains,  diminishing  in  height 
from  E.  to  W.  At  the  E.  end.  where  they  are  diffused  over 
nejirly  the  entire  surface,  they  attain  their  greatest  elevation, 
which  is  about  80oO  feet.  From  the  ba.ses  of  these  highlands, 
the  country  opens  into  extensive  meadows,  or  beautiful 
plains  and  savannas,  with  occasionally  some  low  swampy 
tracts.  Owing  to  the  cavernous  structure  of  the  limestone 
deposits,  the  great  inclination  of  their  strata,  and  the  small 
breadth  of  the  island,  there  ai’e  very  few  rivers  of  any  mag- 
nitude. and  a large  portion  of  the  territory  is  subject  to  se- 
vere droughts.  Yet  the  undulating  surface  of  the  country, 
the  continually  renewed  verdure,  and  the  distribution  of 
vegetable  forms,  give  rise  to  the  most  varied  and  beautiful 
landscapes.  Flverywhere.  however,  the  eye  falls  only  up(jn 
a mass  of  luxuriant  vegetation;  and  nowhere  is  the  struc- 
ture of  the  country  to  be  seen,  except  on  scarped,  treeless 
mountain  slopes.  The  largest  river  in  Cuba  is  the  Cauto, 
(kdw'to,)  at  the  E.  end  of  the  island,  having  its  .sources  in 
the  Sierra  del  Cobre.  or  Copper  Mount.iins.  and  falling  into 
the  Bay  of  Buena  Esperanza,  after  a course  of  about  9t) 
miles.  None  of  the  streams  are  navigable  excepting  by 
small  boats,  and  only  for  a few  miles  inland.  The  coasts  of 
Cuba  are  in  general  exceedingly  foul,  presenting  reefs  and 
shallows,  which  extend  from  2 to  2^  miles  into  the  sea,  and 
make  the  approach  to  the  land  both  diificultand  dangerous. 
Within  these  reefs  there  is  often  a good  sandy  beach;  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  island,  there 
is  a belt  or  zone  of  lowland  very  little  raised  above  tlie  level 
of  the  sea.  subject  to  floods  and  inundations,  and  so  wet  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  to  be  constantly  in  a state  ap- 
proaching to  mud.  rendering  the  access  to  the  coast,  and 
the  ordinary  communication  between  the  interior  and  the 
sea.  next  to  impossible  in  the  rainy  season,  and  not  very 
ea.sy  during  any  month  in  the  year.  There  are.  however,  a 
number  of  harbors  and  bays  on  all  the  coasts,  including  the 
Havana,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  West  Indies.  Some 
others  are  also  excellent,  such  as  Guantanamo,  Santiago, 
Manzanillo,  and  Jagua.  (or  Xagua,)  on  the  S.  coast,  Bahia 
Honda  and  Puerto  de  Cabaflas  on  the  N.W.  coast,  and  Nipe, 
Baracoa  Harbor,  Port  Naranjo,  Puerto  del  Padre,  and  Matan- 
zas.  on  the  N.  and  N.K.  coasts. 

Olid  Geologically,  the  island  of  Cuba 

miy  be  shortly  described  as  compo.sed  of  granite,  gneiss, 
syenite,  and  euphotide.  overlain  by  secondary  and  tertiary 
formations,  chielly  calcareous,  containing  numerous  fo.s.sils, 
and  through  which  the  primitive  rocks  are  often  protruded. 
The  mountains  of  the  8.E.  part  of  the  island  appear  to  have 
a eubinarine  conTi«»:uon  with  the  heights  of  Havti  and  Ja- 
maii-a;  and  in  this  section  earthijuakes  are  frequently  felt, 
tboii  i-h  they  rarely  extend  to  the  W.  part.  In  some  localities 
‘be  limestone  is  exceedingly  pv)rf>us  ami  cavernous,  absorb- 
iiig  rapidly  the  tropical  lains,  and  even  engulfing  cousider- 
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able  rivers.  The  latest  calcareous  formation  is  entirely  co 
raliferous.  and  goes  on  at  [ire.sent  accumulating  on  all  the 
coasts,  and  contains  numerous  animal  remains.  No  traces 
rif  vol(  anic  eruption,  properly  so  called,  have  hitbert'')  oeen 
discovered. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Cuba  have  not  yet  been  fuiir  ex- 
plored. but  it  is  known  not  to  be  deficient  in  this  respect, 
The  precious  metals  have  not  been  found  in  sufficient  (juan- 
tity  to  repay  the  cost  and  labor  of  working.  Copper  is  more 
abundant.  theT-e  being  .several  extensive  mines  of  this  metal 
in  active  operation  in  the  Sierra  del  Cobre,  (Copper  Moun 
taitis.)  'I'hey  were  wmught  by  the  Spaniards  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. but  had  been  abandoned  for  uj)wards  of  a century,  when 
they  were  reopened  about  1828.  Mines  of  alum  and  copperas 
were  also  at  one  time  worked  in  the  mountains  of  Juragua, 
but  were  speedily  abandoned.  Coal  has  recently  );een  di.sco- 
vered  near  Havana.  A variegated  serjientine  marble,  chalce- 
dony. magnesia,  iron  pyri'es,  (juartz.  and  feldspar  slates 
and  schists  have  been  found  in  various  places  The  schistose 
formation  shows  itself  most  consj)icuou.sly  at  the  ba.se  of  the 
mountains  of  San  .luan  and  Trinidad,  where  great  masses 
of  slate  are  to  be  found,  of  a dark  blue  color,  and  of  a pyri 
tous  and  bituminous  quality.  In  the  quarries  near  Ha 
vana.  a thick  slate  is  found,  fit  for  fioors  and  pavements. 
The  mineral  bitumen  spoken  of.  exhibits  it.self  under  a va- 
riety of  aspects — sometimes  in  a liquid  state,  like  naphtha, 
issuing  from  the  fi.ssures  of  the  rocks;  sometimes  soft,  like 
wax  or  half-melted  resin.,  'i'here  are  several  mineral  springs 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  on  the  N.  coast  are  ex- 
tensive lagoons,  which,  in  dry  years,  produce  immense 
quantities  of  marine  salt. 

(Uitnale.,  Soil,  Vegetable  Productions,  dc. — The  clim.ate  is 
hot  and  dry  duiing  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  'J  he  me.au 
temperature  is  78°  3',  but  in  the  interior  only  73°  4'.  The 
hottest  months.  July  and  August,  do  not  give  a greater 
average  than  83°8';  and  the  coldest.  December  and  January, 
present  the  mean  of  fi9°  8'.  In  summer,  the  thermometer 
seldom  rises  above  82°  or  86°,  and  its  deinession  in  winter 
so  low  as  5U°  or  53°  5'  is  rare.  liain  often  de.scends  in  tor- 
rents from  July  to  September,  and  occasional  showers  fall 
tor  a month  or  two  before  and  after  these  periods.  No  snow 
is  known  ever  to  fall  on  the  highest  mountains;  but  frost 
occurs  occasionally,  formii  g ice  of  several  lines  in  thick- 
ness. Hail  stoians  are  rare,  and  hurricanes  much  less  fre- 
quent than  in  the  other  Antilles.  The  vegetation  of  Cuba 
is  exceedingly  luxuriant.  Fore‘its  of  mahogany,  ebony, 
cedar,  fustic,  and  other  useful  woods  abound;  and  the  fields 
are  covered  with  flowers  and  odoiiferc  us  plants.  The  ))rjn 
cipal  cereal  cultivated  is  the  indigenous  maize,  or  Indian 
corn,  'i'wo  crops  of  it  are  obtained  in  the  year.  l ice  is  also 
produced  in  considerable  (juantities  in  many  districts:  but 
the  principal  crops  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  al.so  a little 
cotton,  cocoa,  and  indigo.  A considerable  extent  of  country 
is  appropriated  also  to  cattle-breeding  farms,  and  to  p.  treios, 
tarms  on  which  vegetables  are  laised,  maize,  mallochia  grass, 
cassava,  onions,  garlic,  poultry,  wax.  and  honey.  'The  prin- 
cipal fruits  of  the  island  are  the  pine  or  ananas,  manges, 
shaddocks,  plantains,  bananas,  melons,  lemons,  and  sw'eet 
limes:  figs  and  strawberries  are  also  to  be  had. 

Aninadx. — The  most  valuable  domestic  animals  are  the 
ox.  hoi-se.  and  pig.  which  form  a large  proportion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  island:  the  sheep,  goat,  and  mule  are  inferior 
in  quality  and  tiumbers.  Jackasses  and  rabbits  have  been 
recently  introduced.  The  sylvan  1 irds  are  numerous,  and 
in  great  variety,  but  birds  of  prey  few;  the  principal  is  the 
bald  headed  vulture,  or  turkey-1  uzzard.  The  only  indige- 
nous quadruped  ever  known  in  Cuba  is  the  hutia.  which 
resembles  a large  rat,  about  18  inches  long  without  the 
tail.  Snakes  and  reptiles  are  not  very  numerous.  'I'he 
most  remarkable  are  the  maja,  12  or  14  feet  in  length,  and 
18  or  20  inches  in  circumference:  and  the  jubo,  about  6 
feet  in  length:  the  latter  is  considered  more  dangerous 
than  the  former,  and  is  also  more  common.  Phosphorescent 
insects  abound,  as  do  also  those  of  a noxious  desciiption, 
including  chigres  or  jiggers,  ants,  mo.sfjuitoe.s.  and  a singu- 
larly disgusting-looking  spider,  with  a poisonous  sting. 
There  are  al.so  centipedes  and  scorpions. 

Jgricidture.  d'x. — As  elsewhere  mentioned,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tobacco  form  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation:  but 
of  the.se.  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  important.  '1  he  quan- 
tity of  sugar  produced  in  Cuba,  per  acre,  is  estimated  at  a 
little  more  than  2000  pounds,  being  somewhat  better  than 
.Jamaica,  but  greatly  short  of  Barbadoes.  'I'he  coffee  planUi- 
tions  are  confined  almost  solely  to  the  N.  side  of  the  i.'-land, 
the  only  part  w here  the  precise  degree  of  heat  most  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  to  be  fi>und.  The  :iest 
season  for  planting  the  trees  is  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  May:  the  gathering  commences  in  August;  but  Novem- 
ber and  December  are  the  most  active  and  important 
months  of  the  harvest.  'The  best  tobacco  is  grown  in  the 
district  of  Vuelta  de  .Ab,ajo,  a little  \V.  of  Havana,  about  81 
miles  in  length,  and  21  in  breadth:  and  here  the  mildest 
and  finest  flavoured  is  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  8an 
Sebastian,  most  of  which  is  m.tde  into  cigars,  celelwated 
under  the  name  of  Havana  cigars,  reckoned  the  best  made 
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anywhere.  Previons  to  1S20,  the  cultivation  and  sale  of 
tobacco  were  subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  monopoly  in 
Cuba  as  in  Mexico;  but  at  the  period  referred  to.  the  trade 
was  thrown  open.  The  cattle-breeding  farms  of  the  island 
are  said  not  to  be  in  a very  prosperous  condition.  In  1852 
there  were  in  Cuba  15t't)  sugar  plantations,  1218  coffee 
plantations,  5128  cattle  firms,  13  chocolate  plantations,  224 
cotton  plantations,  34.439  fruit  and  vegetable  farms.  7979 
tobacco  plantations,  and  2284  col int mires,  (kol  niA-n^r^s, 
from  colmeviir,  an  “ apiary,”)  farms  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  production  of  honey.  The  produce  of  the  foregoing  for 
the  year  was  sugar,  7. 291. .309  cwt. ; coffee,  291.725  cwt.;  to- 
bacco. 444.040  cwt.:  molasses,  207,185  hogsheads;  brandy, 
39,411  pipes;  honey,  106,176  barrels : and  beeswax,  18,725  cwt. 

Mamif<icturcs.  Comrnerce,  d;c. — The  manufactures  of  Cuba 
are  confined  to  the  making  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  cigars, 
bleaching  wax.  and  the  preparation  of  coffee.  The  cigars 
which  the  lower  orders  smoke — and  in  Cuba  every  one 
smokes,  man,  woman,  and  child — cost  about  $4  per  1000. 
From  the  same  quality  of  tobacco,  the  first*,  second,  and 
third  class  of  cigars  are  made.  Vfhen  the  cigars  are 
twisted,  and  before  they  are  sorted,  they  are  said  to  be  “en 
revolucion.”  They  are  now  sorted  and  picked,  and  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  are  chosen,  and  these  are  called  of 
the  first  class:  the  restare  divided  into  seconds  and  thirds, 
and  the  prices  vary  from  $8  to  $15  per  1000.  The  commerce 
of  Cuba,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  be  in  a flourishing 
condition.  The  export  of  sugar  had  more  than  doubled 
from  18.37  to  1849.  atid  exceeded -in  value  all  other  articles 
of  commerce;  coffee,  however,  has  greatly  declined.  The 
chief  imports  are  grain  and  flour,  salted  meats,  salted  fish, 
cheese,  brandy,  vinegar,  wines,  spices,  fruits,  and  cotton, 
linen,  atid  woollen  manuCictures.  of  which,  to  the  value  of 
$5,620,000,  were  imported  from  Great  Hritain  and  Ireland, 
in  the  year  ending  December  1853.  The  exports  are  sugar, 
coffee,  molasses,  tobacco,  mahogany,  cedar,  fustic,  and  other 
valuable  timbers,  fruits,  and  the  precious  metals. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  Cuban  produce  for  the  year  1849 : — 
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Garden  fruits $14,839,500 

Sunar 18,099,9.4 

K.scnieiits 0,097,080 

Tohaceo 5,042.8.9 

Cottee ^.-.OO.iai 

Indian  corn 1,884.982 

Cliareoiil 1,750.110 

Cedar,  mahogany,  &o..  1,711,19.3 

Molasses 1,402,728 

Other  agricultural  pro- 

lucts 3,728,175 


Beef $3,005,790 

Pork 1,340,055 

Kggs 1,100,880 

Birds 1,074,210 

Milk 320,040 

Hides 180,. 89 

Mutton 120, (XK) 


Total. 


9,791,402 


1U^L».  0,1  ii-O,  1 I O 

'The  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  island 
t different  pt‘riods  has  been  as  follows  : — 


5'e!tr. 

' Kxports. 

Imports. 

Year. 

Kxports. 

Imports. 

1937... 

$'i0.34f).(i07 

$-2'',940,3,'S7 

1945... 

$18,79-2.9r2 

$ 3,499,.357 

1941... 

•gC. 774, (119 

•25,091,409 

1949... 

20,077.008 

•25. 435. ,565 

194-’... 

-2(i.t;94.7l)l 

•24,<):17..5'27 

1849... 

-2-2,436,550 

•20.:i-20,460 

1913... 

‘2r).n-*9,79'2 

■23,4  -2,090 

1950... 

25,031,949 

•29,98:!,'.27 

' 1844... 

25.4‘'(i.591 

•23,771.805 

1951... 

31,341.083 

32,311,4:40 

Of  the  total  exports  fi'om  Cuba  in  1850. 11-98  per  cent,  was 
to  Spain.  32-61  p -r  cent,  to  the  United  States.  27-55  per  cent, 
to  I'higland.  7-30  per  cent,  to  Germany.  7-27  per  cent,  to 
France,  and  2-26  per  cent,  to  Spani.sb  America.  Of  the  im- 
ports 29-81  per  cent,  was  from  Spain,  '22-96  per  cent,  from  the 
United  States.  21-10  per  cent,  from  England,  7-27  per  cent, 
from  tiermany,  6-0.3  percent,  from  France,  and  6-91  percent, 
from  Spanish  .\merica. 

The  tbllnwing  comparative  tables  exhibit  the  principal 
arti(-les  exported  and  imported,  with  their  declared  value  for 
the  years  1837  and  1849  : — 


Exports. 

1837. 

1849. 

Rum 

$69,010 

$■232,796 

Siiaar 

7,9-27.5-20 

15,559.745 

Coffee 

2,1:43.567 

877,0:46 

Wax 

171,900 

134.990 

Hotiev 

63.3.94 

49,103 

Molas.ses 

719.598 

1,478. -202 

Clears 

1,267.496 

1, ■2:46,702 

Leaf  Tobacco  

560,948 

501 ,0,55 

Maliogany 

1 •28.906 

113.195 

Cedar 

39,9(47 

39,541 

Imports. 

18.37. 

1849. 

Liouors.  kc 

B1.8'27,764 

$2.7:4'.:4ffO 

Beef.  pork,  kc 

1,4-25.497 

1,971  .■lOO 

Spices  and  fruits 

■293,.565 

■233.9.50 

Grain  ami  tiour 

3,:40  ■,849 

4,160,140 

Kish 

4:47,909 

053.080 

Other  provisions 

1,6  9.101 

1,908,:490 

Coitoti  niutiufactures 

3,-2:4:4,r20 

-2,487.  00 

Linen  do.  

•2,881 .999 

2,940.980 

Woollen  do.  

570.178 

4«7.“90 

Bilk  do 

516.194 

330,940 

Leather 

.504,450 

4.33,710 

Liiniher.  ke 

979,838 

1,721,  00 

Miscellaneous 

3,424,9:40 

5,975,940 

the  year  1851  were  as  follows: 

Whale  oil 

184,094 

Indian  corn 

.bush. 

, 2-29.105 

Linseed  oil 

3,31 1 

Indian  meal 

.bbls.. 

3,398 

Tallow  candles.. . . 

.lbs... 

56,9-25 

Potatoes 

.bush. 

66,058 

Spermaceti  can- 

Apples  

6,964 

dles 

.lbs... 

715,764 

Rice 

, .tres.. 

, ‘27,618 

Dried  fish 

.qtls.. 

41,062 

Soap 

.lbs... 

380,748 

Pickled  fish 

.bbis  . 

■2,289 

Lea 'her 

..lbs... 

16,861 

Tallow 

548,:467 

Tobacco  

,.lbs... 

I91,6H 

Butter 

.lbs... 

418,777 

Beer,  cider,  ki 

galls. 

85,-251 

Cheese 

.lbs... 

256,162 

Naiis 

.lbs... 

2,698.8e« 

Pork 

.lbs... 

3,:464 

Steei  and  iron 

Flour  and  Bacon.. 

.lbs... 

1,240,093 

Manufactured  cast 

Lard 

.lbs... 

7,8:46,15:4 

ings 

.dolls. 

534,422 

Boards  and  Planks 

..M.... 

54,491 

Paper  and  station- 

Other lumber 

37,816 

ery 

.dolls. 

31,119 

Wooden  manufac- 

Paints and  varnish. dolls. 

11,830 

tures 

1,353,616 

Glass 

.dolls. 

■23,2-25 

Furniture 

.dolls. 

58,783 

Coal 

14.092 

Specie  and  bullion. .dolls. 1,033, 894 

Ice 

.dolls. 

18,3_0 

Prints,  &c 

105,964 

Pepper 

.lbs.. . 

603,189 

Cocoa  

,.lbs... 

98,343 

Cordage 

.lbs... 

29,3'26 

Figs 

.lbs... 

33,374 

Salt 

.lbs.. . 

77,491 

524 


3'he  total  value  of  imports  into  Cuba  from  the  United 
States  in  1851  was  $6.5-24.12.3,  of  which  $6,318,962  was  in 
American  bottoms.  The  total  export  to  all  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  1851  was  $13.‘249.056.  The  total  export  to 
the  United  States  was  $17,040.9.31.  a greater  amount  than 
was  received  there  from  any  other  country  except  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  total  trade  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  in  185-2.  amounted  to  $6,517,551  imports,  and 
$17,861,7-28  exports,  and  in  1853  to  $6  ‘287.959  imports,  and 
$18,585,755  exports;  the  .shipping  employed  the  latter  yeai 
amounted  to  388.1-22  tons  inward,  and  493.062  tons  outward 
The  shipping  owned  in  the  island  in  1851  comprised  7 ves- 
sels of  over  400  tons.  30  of  from  200  to  460  tons.  99  of  from  80 
to  ‘200  tons.  295  of  from  20  to  80  tons,  ‘208  of  less  than  ‘20  tons, 
and  ‘2454  of  still  .smaller  burden. 

Internal  Improvenimts. — The  roads  in  Cuba,  formerly  in  a 
most  wret(-hed  condition,  have  latterly  been  much  improved; 
and  the  internal  traffic  of  the  island  is  now  facilitated  by 
the  laying  of  railways,  of  which  no  less  than  351  miles  were 
in  operation  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre.sent  year,  (1854.) 
A railway  from  Havana  to  G nines,  a distance  of  46  miles,  was 
opened  in  1837.  being  the  first  ever  constructed  in  any 
Spanish  country.  It  was  not  till  1848  that  a railroad  was 
opened  in  Spain.  From  Havana  a railway  extends  across 
the  island  to  llatahano,  sending  off  a branch  westward  tc 
San  Antonio  and  Guamgay.  At  Union  it  connects  with  the 
Matanzas  railway,  and.  farther  E..  with  the  railway  extend- 
ing to  Cardenas.  A railway  extends  from  Jucaro.  on  the  N, 
coast,  34  miles  into  the  interior:  and  from  Cienfuegos 
another  penetrates  the  interior  of  Santa  Clara.  A railway 
44  miles  in  length,  connects  Nuevitas  with  Puerto  Priiu-ipe, 
and  another  extends  from  the  city  of  Cuba  to  F.l  Cobre. 
The.se  railways  have  many  important  branches  leading  into 
the  richest  parts  of  the  i.sland.  Various  railways  are  also 
projected  or  in  progress,  which,  when  completed,  will  render 
every  part  of  the  island  easily  accessible.  The  magnetic 
telegraph  is  in  operation  between  Havana  and  Batabano ; 
and  Havana  is  being  connected  with  IMatanzas.  Cardenas, 
and  Guanajay.  the  wires  following  the  railroads.  Lines  are 
also  being  extended  from  Pinar  del  Bio.  in  the  \V.  pai-t  of 
the  island,  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  the  E.  part,  with  branches 
to  the  principal  towns  on  the  coasts. 

The  means  of  external  communication  with  the  principal 
points  on  the  island  are  very  extensive.  Havana  is  con- 
nected by  daily  line  : of  steamers  with  Matanzas.  Cardenas, 
and  .lucaro,  arriving  at  IMatanzas  in  five  hours.  Between 
Bataban6  and  Santiago  deCuba.  in  the  FI.  part  of  the  island, 
steamers  ply  regularly  touching  at  Cienfuegos.  Trinidad, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Manzanillo,  reaching  Santiago  de  Cuba  in 
five  days.  Steamers  ply  daily  between  Batabano  and  Bailen, 
touching  at  Dayaniguas.  Coloma.  and  Punta  de  Cartas:  also 
weekly  be‘ween  Batabano  and  the  Isle  of  I’ines.  Ocean 
steamers  connect  Havana  with  the  principal  ports  on  the 
American  continent. 

Sla^'e  Trade,  dv. — It  has  been  a general  impression  that 
the  slave  trade  of  Cuba,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  with 
Spain  for  its  abolition,  has  been  not  only  connived  at.  but 
protected,  by  the  Spanish  government.  It  is.  at  any  rate, 
certain  that  the  degree  of  encoura  '■ement  it  meets  with  de- 
pends much,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  dlspo.sition  of  the  captain- 
general  of  the  island  for  the  time  being.  3'he  slave  trade 
papers  for  1846  report  that  the  Cub.-in  slave  trade  was  almost 
annihilated  under  the  honorable  administration  of  Captain- 
general  Valdez.  But  it  soon  after  revived  under  another 
governor,  and  ultimately  attained  a height  whieh  it  had 
never  reached  before.  In  1844.  no  fewer  than  lu.ooo  slaves 
were  introduced  into  Cuba:  and  this  was  under  the  governr  r- 
ship  of  General  Valdez.  In  18.50.  the  number  of  slaves  in 
Cuba,  ac-cording  to  the  census  returns,  was  436.101):  although 
in  18.53  it  makes  the  number  but  330.4-25.  There  can  1 e bnt 
little  doubt  that  a large  portion  of  them  are  wrongfully  held 
in  bondage  there  being  a Sp.-inishlaw-  totheeffect  thai  every 
negro  brought  into  Cuba  after  .a  specified  date  should  be 
ipso  facto  free.  The  African  nations  that  furnish  Cub.a  with 
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slaves  are  (he  Mandinpcoes,  who  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
Sene.LCamliia.  and  are  the  most  intelli.u^eiit.  heiiif^  more  or 
less  imbued  with  Arabic  civilization  ; the  (tangoes,  inhabit- 
ants of  the  coast  from  Cape  Palmas  S.  of  the  Cordillera  of 
Kong;  the  IMinas.  who  come  from  the  Cold  Coast:  the  Lucu- 
niies,  from  the  Slave  Coast;  the  last  furnish  the  greatest 
nuiiiber  of  Cuban  slaves,  and  are  distinguished  by  brands 
on  t heir  cheeks ; the  Carabalies,  from  the  Kingdoin  of  Henin ; 
the  Congoes,  from  Congo,  and  the  Macuaes.  found  in  Mozam- 
bi(|ne.  The  Cubans  divide  the  negroes  of  the  island  into 
three  classes,  as  follows: — bozales,  (bo-zdd§s.)  comprising 
those  hihdy  arrived,  and  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  language; 
iadinos,  (la-deo^noce.)  those  speaking  the  language;  and  cn- 
Mox.  (kre-dl'yoce.)  those  who  are  born  in  the  island. 

E(hiciti(yn. — Public  instruction  in  Cuba  has  made  com- 
mendable progress  since  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Havana  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  especially  since 
IRt'i.  when  an  important  change  was  effected  in  the  esta- 
bli.shmeuts  for  public  education.  The  Ttoyal  University 
is  permanently  organized  at  Havana,  with  a rector  and  a 
corps  of  30  professors;  and  there  is  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion here.  i)y  the  government,  a large  edifice  for  an  insti- 
tution called  the  Itoyal  College  of  Havana.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  establish  a similar  institution  at  Puerto  Principe. 
There  is  at  Havana,  a»td  likewise  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  a col- 
lege subject  to  special  regulations,  in  which  theology  is 
taught,  including  the  humanities  and  philosophy.  The 
schools  for  elementary  instruction  in  Cuba  are  under 
the  inspection  and  control  of  boards  specially  appointed 
by  the  government.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  giving  primary  instruction  in  the  island  is  estimated 
at  500,  and  the  number  of  pupils  at  9000.  In  the  country 
parts,  the  most  profound  ignorance  reigns;  the  master 
and  the  servant,  the  agricultural  people  of  all  sorts,  are 
equally  in  ignorance  of  the  first  elements  of  education. 
Neither  religion  nor  morals  are  in  a better  condition.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is.  nominally,  the  prevailing  religion, 
though  Mr.  Glanville  Taylor  declares  that  he  never  knew 
an  Instance  of  mm  going  to  church  at  all  in  Cub.a.  and 
that  no  reverence  whatever  was  exhibited  for  churches, 
padres,  images,  or  saints. 

M.iiiarij  Furce-. — According  to  an  official  statement  made 
since  the  commencement  of  1854.  the  land  forces  of  Cuba  are 
on  the  most  brilliant  footing,  both  with  respecttomilitarydis- 
-ipli  lie  and  equipment.  The  army  is  composed  of  16  regiments 

infantry  of  lO.iO  men  each : 2 companies  of  picked  men,  125 
in  number;  2 regiments  of  lancers,  of  four  squadrons  each, 
each  comprising  602  men  and  500  horses ; besides  which  there 
are  4 light  squadrons,  each  consisting  of  151  men  and  125 
horses.  There  is  also  a regiment  of  foot,  with  8 batteries  of 
artillery,  a brigade  of  5 batteries,  and  a company  of  sappers 
.tiid  miners,  together  with  a large  re.serve  of  chiefs  and  other 
officials,  making  the  total  number  of  veteran  troops  in  the 
island  as  follows: — Infantry,  17.500  men;  cavalry.  1808  men 
and  1500  horses;  artillery,  1500  men  and  190  horses  and 
mules;  sappers  and  miners,  130  men.  Total,  20,938  men 
and  1690  horses,  not  including  the  Civic  Guard,  which  is 
also  a part  of  the  veteran  troops.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
there  are  on  the  island  1 regiment  of  militia  infiintry.  1 of 
disciplined  militia  cavalry  of  781  horses:  also  8 rural  squad- 
rons of  2 companies  each,  with  100  horses.  The  urban 
companies  of  cavalry  a 1. so  number  740  mounted  men.  making 
in  all  3500  mounted  men,  and  a total  land  force  of  24.438 
troops.  Some  4000  or  5000  troops  have  been  landed  on  the 
island  from  Spain  since  the  publication  of  the  document 
referred  to.  but  are  intended  chiefly  to  fill  vacancies.  The 
expen.se  of  the  army  was  $5,985,903.  The  Cuban  naval  force 
consists  of  1 frigate  of  44  guns,  7 brigantines,  carrying  104 
guns,  11  steam-ve.ssels.  with  54  guns,  4 schooners,  with  11 
guns,  2 gun-boats,  with  6 guns,  and  2 tran.sports;  in  all,  25 
vessel.s,  carrying  219  guns,  manned  by  3000  men.  There  are 
also  2 war-steamers  now  being  constructed  in  Spain,  destined 
for  Cuba.  Expense  of  the  navy,  $1,965,444. 

Gormnnimt,  dr. — Cuba,  with  the  Spanish  islands  depend- 
ent on  it.  forms  the  captain-generalcy  or  military  govern- 
ment of  La  Havana.  The  captain  general,  being  also  civil 
governor,  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  a sub-governor,  and  a 
colonial  junta  of  seven  members.  The  division  of  the  island 
is  fivefolil — ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  fiscal,  and  marine. 
Eccle.siustically.  it  is  divided  into  tw’o.  the  E.  end  presided 
over  by  an  archbishop,  who  has  his  .seat  at  Santiago,  and 
the  \V.  end  by  a bishop,  resident  at  Havana.  The  civil  di- 
visions are  also  two.  called  provinces,  but  not  conterminous 
with  the  ecclesiastical  division.  Each  province  contains 
several  smaller  subdivisions,  and  has  its  distinct  governor, 
that  of  the  W.  or  La  Havana  being  the  captain-general,  and 
that  of  the  E.  i nd  or  Cuba  being  a separate  governor,  inde- 
pendent of  the  firmer  in  civil  and  political  matters.  The 
two  principal  civil  tribunals  are  the  audimciax  of  La  Havana 
and  of  1‘uerto  I'rincipe,  and  of  which  the  captain-general  is 
president  ^x  offidn.  The  military  division  is  into  three  de- 
partments— eastorn,  central,  and  western,  over  each  of 
which  is  a commandant-general.  The  fifth  or  marine  divi- 
sion is  into  five  provinces — Havana.  Trinidad.  San  ,Iuan  de 
lot  Kemedios,  Nuevitas,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  having  each 
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for  its  capital  a town  of  same  name,  being  the  principal 
towns  of  the  island. 

Rn'inw. — '1  he  revenue  of  Cuba  for  the  five  years  end 
ing  with  18:>7  averaged  ,$8.948. .581,  (11  per  cent,  of  which 
was  derived  from  the  customs,  and  the  rest  was  made  up 
from  various  internal  revenues.  In  1844  the  revenue  was 
$10,490,252;  and  for  the  three  years  ending  1849,  it  was  as 
follows : — 


1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

luliiiid  lax 

Import  dutic.s  and  tonnage.. 
Export  duties 

ti,i74.5:« 

$(>, 0:58,71.7 
6„)80,5(;0 
HKi,  20 

36.840,  00 
5,844,7k;5 
684,477 

Total 

$l-,8«0,44(i 

$i;5.4:55.-t4i 

31.,2(.H,4.0 

In  1851  the  revenue  is  .stated  by  .^pai'ish  authorities  at 
$13,821,456,  and  the  expenditures  at  $11,909,750.  '1  he  taxes 

of  the  island  are  said  to  have  included  both  these  sums, 
making  the  real  revenue  $25,791,206.  the  ,$13,821  45o  being 
the  amount  sent  to  Spain. — ("De  Bow's  Review.”) 

The  internal  tax  is  made  up  princijially  from  the  Diezmos. 
a tithe  collected  on  certain  agrii  ultural  pn  dui  ts:  the  .-Mca 
vala.  a duty  of  6 percent,  upon  the  sales  of  all  lands  hou.^es, 
negroes,  or  other  property  reiiuiring  a notary:  and  the 
lotterie-«,  of  which  there  are  16,  yielding,  in  1848,  $6(JO.OOO. 
The  circulating  medium  of  Cuba,  like  that  of  Spain,  consists 
of  the  precious  metals,  there  being  not  a single  bank  on  the 
island.  It  is  said,  however,  that  a large  amount  of  papei 
currency  finds  its  way  into  the  market. 

Pupididiou. — Half  a century  after  the  discovery  of  Culia 
the  indigenous  population,  said  by  the  first  navigators  t( 
have  been  numerous,  had  entirely  disappeaivd.  having  been 
exterminated  by  the  Spaniards.  At  different  peidods  the 
populati  .n  of  the  island  has  been  as  follows : — 


Years. 

White. 

Free  Colored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1680... 

10.80... 

1775... 

94,419 

30,015 

44,3:56 

10.000 
40,000 
109.;570  ’ 

1817... 

1Hj7... 

311,051 

100,494 

199.145 

280.942 

o;;o,980  ; 

704,487  1 

1841... 

418, .91 

152,8:58 

4:50,495 

1,007,0.4  ' 

1850... 

605,500 

205,570 

4;50,100 

1,-47, .;50  1 

The  annexed  table,  from  De  Bow’s  Review,  is  on  the 
authority  of  Don  Jose  M.  de  la  Torre,  member  of  the  Ke:ii 
Sociedad  Economica,  of  Havana. 


Fixfd  PpulaH'm  of  Cuba  in  1853. 


Jurisdiction. 

Sq. 

miles. 

White. 

Free 

Cold. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

Pop.  of 
Chief 
Towns 

Western  Department. 

Pinar  del  Rio 

2,808 

21,843 

3,824 

9,998 

35,005 

1,500 

St.  Cristohal 

084 

11,578 

l,9.;t 

0,648 

■-0,049 

270 

Kahia  Honda 

580 

4,124 

021 

5,494 

10,.  39 

570 

Mariel 

432 

15,9-1 

2,849 

19.422 

38, 1 92 

1,.90 

San  Antonio 

117 

12,284 

1,721 

10,188 

24,193 

2.890 

Ha, ana 

675 

87,910 

32,594 

-0,8,60 

147.;4(«) 

125,905 

Santiago 

102 

7,194 

1,597 

4,9(i4 

13,755 

2,.  74 

Bejucal 

144 

10.817 

1,740 

7.9:18 

•20,510 

2,:  04 

Cuanabacoa 

1-0 

10,7.1 

3,-73 

4,322 

18,310 

8,100 

Rosario 

234 

11,704 

2,841 

5,4:8 

2i).o.3;i 

4,60 

Cuines 

855 

18,214 

2,44 

10,918 

37,574 

3,542 

Jaruco 

387 

10,218 

1,875 

8.i;io 

•.0,.-.9 

Oil 

.Matanzas 

648 

34,721 

5,94s 

40,7-28: 

81,;i97 

20.000 

Cardenas 

954 

27,5-1 

3.8  4 

55.010 

80,;i01 

0,173 

.Sagua 

1,107 

14, .634 

1,173 

10,(X)1 

•25,708 

•2,510 

Cienfuegos 

1 .9:55 

17,811 

4,124 

11,318 

33,-53 

4,708 

Santa  Clara 

1,017 

25, .692 

8,5  8 

5,:ioi 

39,4.1 

0,004 

Trinidad 

057 

15,208 

7,324 

9,318 

31,8.60 

14,119 

Reinedios 

1.845j 

15,149 

3,8  1 

4,012 

•22,9s. 

5,270 

Sto.  Esplritu 

2,889 1 

24,3.1 

0,394 

0,810 

37,532 

9.982 

Total 

18,2521 

397,451 

98,44. 

-68,717 

764,610 

Eastern  Department. 

Puerto  Principe 

4,545! 

20,893 

10,318 

9,321 

40,53 

■26,084 

Nuevitas 

1,710; 

2,7-1 

397 

1,742 

4,800 

S.O 

Tunas 

2,001 

3,818 

1,821 

7 2 

6,:ioi 

•2,004 

Manzanillo 

l,044l 

7.:521 

11,143 

917 

19,;i8| 

3,050 

Holguin 

1,908| 

19,4-7 

3,271 

3,8.7 

20.5-5 

3,7.64 

Bayaino 

9901 

10,7-1 

11,217 

2,7.4 

•24,00.' 

5.875 

Jiguani 

531 ! 

0,721 

4,318 

684 

11,7-3 

9.50 

Cuba 

2,403; 

21,524 

•29,718 

34,000 

85.  4 ; 

•24,'.’53 

Quanta  numo 

L'.ool 

1,574 

2,281 

5.9-28 

9,7.83 

803 

Baracoa 

l,107j 

3,817 

3,721 

1.842 

9,:i81 

2,400 

Total 

17,505  104,537 

78,:  06 

01,708 

244.450 

Total  of  Island... 

35,757  510,988 

170,647 

330,4.5 

1,009,000 

The  population  to  the  square  mile  in  the  "Western  DeparU 
ment  is  42.  in  the  Eastern  14,  and  in  the  Island  28. 

In  the  area  and  population  of  Havana  is  included  the  Isle 
of  Pines:  in  the  population  of  the  city  of  Havana  is  not  in 
eluded  the  suburbs  of  Regia  and  Casa  Blanca,  whose  aggregate 
p'lpulation  amounts  to  8310.  The  area  and  population  of  all 
the  islands  and  keys  adjacent  to  Cuba  are  included  in  the 
above  table.  The  white  population  of  Cluba  may  be  classified 
as  follows:  Natives  of  Spain,  90,000;  Canary  Islands.  25.00;); 
France,  3000;  England,  1000;  North  America  and  other 
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countries.  3000;  leavin"  more  than  490.0')0  natives  of  the 
Island.  Kthno,i;rapliii,:illy  considered,  the  inhabitants  are 
Caucasian,  African,  Auieiican,  and  Mon>?olian.  Of  the 
latter  race,  none  were  seen  in  the  island  prior  to  1847. 
e.xcept  an  occasional  sailor  from  China.  Since  then,  the 
introdU(!tion  of  Asiatic  colonies  has  commenced,  and  about 
60.JU  persons  from  China  have  arrived  in  the  island.  They 
are  introduced  by  contract,  j^enerally,  as  field  la Itorers  for  a 
term  of  years.  Some  20  or  30  of  them  have  returned  to 
China. 

Historij. — Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1402.  He  first  named  the  island  .Juana;  it  was 
afterwards  callea  Kernandina,  and  next  Santiago;  but  its 
Indian  name  has  survived  all  these.  The  island  was  divided 
Into  nine  independent  principalities,  under  as  many  dilferent 
caci(,ue.s.  among  whom  the  most  perfect  tran((uility  pre- 
vailed. The  aborigines  were  an  exceedingly  mild  and  indo- 
hmt  race.  and.  beyond  all  other  Indian  nations,  they  wei’e 
the  most  easily  converted  to  Christianity.  Columbus  re- 
visited the  island  in  April.  14.)4,  and  again  in  1502.  In  1508 
Cuba  was  circumnavigated  by  Sebastian  Ocampo.  In  1511. 
the  Spaniards  formed  the  first  settlement  on  the  island, 
and  have  retained  possession  of  it  ever  since.  Hi  1762. 
Ilavan.'i  was  taken  possessi  )n  of  liy  the  British,  but  was 
restored  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  following  year.  From  this 
period  the  history  of  Cuba  presents  nothing  more  interest- 
ing than  a catalogue  of  captains-general  and  bishops — except 
that,  in  1789  and  1791.  permission  was  given  to  foreigners  to 
bring  slaves  into  the  island — down  to  the  years  1809-1811, 
when  the  pori  s were  opened  to  the  ships  and  ti'ade  of  foreign 
muntries:  during  whi.  h {teriod  54  or  56  captains-general 
have  in  turn  ruled  the  island.  The  next  events  of  import- 
ance in  its  history  are  the  attempts,  made  in  May,  1850.  and 
ag.tin  in  August.  1851.  by  a band  of  United  States  adven- 
turers. under  the  coinmand  of  a Spaniard,  named  Narcis.so 
Lopez,  to  revolutionise  the  is. and  Both  expeditions  signally 
failed.  The  whole  450  men  who  landed  were  either  slain  in 
fight  or  taken  prisoners:  of  the  latter.  50  were  shot:  and 

shortly  after  Lopez  himself  was  garotted. Adj.and  inliab. 

CuiUN.  ku  Ixin. 

CU  B.\.  kob'bl,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Algarve.  14  miles  of  Beja.  Pop.  2410. 

CU'B.\.  a post-village  and  township  of  Alleghany  co.,  New 
York,  on  Oily  Creek,  where  it  is  cro.ssed  by  the  New  York 
and  krie  Hailroad.  and  on  the  canal  connecting  the  Alle- 
ghany River  with  the  Erie  Canal,  110  miles  IV.  by  S.  of  El- 
mira. 'file  village  is  a jilace  of  active  tratle:  it  contains  a 
bank,  an<l  about  1000  inhabitants.  Pop.  of  township,  2187. 

CUBA,  a post-office  of  llutherford  co..  North  Carolina. 

CUB.\.  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Tennessee. 

CUB.V.  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  about  80  miles 
S.W.  of  Columbus. 

CUB.Y,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Michig.an. 

CUB.V,  a post-office  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana. 

CUBA,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  Illinois. 

CUBA,  a township  in  Lake  co..  Illinois.  Pop.  872. 

CUB.\(iUA.  koo-iid'gwi.  a small  island  of  South  America, 
in  Ve)iezuela,  department,  and  30  miles  .\.  of  Caracas  in  the 
Cari'iliean  Sea,  between  Margarita  and  the  mainland. 

CUBA.  See  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

CU'B.VII.VT'JCIIEE.  a creek  of  Alabama,  enters  the  Talla- 
poosa Kiver  from  the  S.E.,  near  the  W.  part  of  Macon  county. 

CUBAIIATCIIEE  or  CUBEllATCllEE,  a post-office  of 
31acon  co..  .\labama. 

CU  BAN’,  a river  of  Cauc.asus.  See  Kooean. 

CUB.\.  SAXTlAGi)  DE.  See  Santiago  i>e  Cuba. 

CUBB  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Perry  co..  Tennessee. 

CUB'BERLY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

CUB'BI.N'GT  l.\.  a imrish  of  Eng  and.  co.  of  Warwick. 

CUBCABEA  or  CUBKABIA,  a town  of  Darfur.  See  Coob- 

OABIA. 

CUB  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Charlotte  co.,  Virginia. 

CU'BERT.  a parish  of  Engl.ind.  co.  of  Cornwall. 

CUB  III  liL.  a post-office  office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland. 

CUB'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

CUBGdNGT'J.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

CUBLI/E,  kub'leez',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Rhone,  on  the  Rhone.  27  miles  N.W.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  25o4. 

CUBZ.VC.  kiib'zdk^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde.  11  miles  N..\.E.  of  Bordeaux,  on  the  Dordogne,  with 
a small  port,  and  fine  suspension  bridge.  Pop.  lIHlO. 

CUCKG’IELD.  a parish  and  market-town  of  England,  co. 
of  Sussex,  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  .’14  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  London,  and  within  1 mile  of  the  railway  from  London 
to  Bii  hton.  Pop.  3144. 

CUCKG.JVILliE.  kodk’koo-vil.  a post-office  of  Louisa  co., 
Virginia.  46  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

CUCUIS.VS,  L.\S.  Ids  koo-kwee'sds.  a town  of  Venezuela. 
28  miles  S.W.  ofCar:icas.  It  lies  in  the  fieautiful  valley  of 
Aragua.  and  properly  speaking,  it  is  composed  of  three 
towns  near  each  other.  Pop.  5000. 

CUCURRGN.  kli'kiia'K(\N<  (»nc.Cucnro?)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Vaucluse.  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Apt.  Pop.  1568. 

CUCUT.V.  koo-koo'ta,  a valley  of  New  Granada,  province 
of  Pamplona,  on  the  Venezuelan  frontier;  lat.  7®  30'  N., 
526 
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Ion.  72°  10'  W.  It  was  discovered  by  Juan  de  San  Marthi 
in  1534. 

CUD'DALORE'.  a maritime  town  of  llindostan,  in  the  Car- 
natic, and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  in  the  S.  of 
India.  17  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Pondi.  herry,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Trivadi,  at  its  embouchure  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal; 
lat.  11°  43  30"  N.,  Ion.  79°  45'  45"  E.  It  has  a court-house, 
a custom-house,  and  some  trade,  particulaily  in  exporting 
to  Madras  the  cottons  pi-oduced  in  this  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. It  is  one  of  the  principal  stations  for  sold  eis  who 
have  been  invalided.  This  place  has  been  tfie  scene  of  many 
contests,  and  has  frequently  changed  masters.  It  was  cap- 
tured from  the  French  by  the  British  army  under  Colonel 
Coote.  in  1760.  and  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot  until  1782.  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Rajah 
of  Mysore,  with  the  assistance  of  some  French  troop.s.  In 
1795,  Cuddalore,  with  the  remainder  of  the  province,  was 
consigned  by  treaty  to  the  East  India  Company,  who  have 
ever  since  retained  it. 

CUD'DAPAII.  (anc.  Ch'ipa?)  an  extensive  district  of  Bri- 
ti.sh  India,  presidency  of  Madras. 

CUDDAPAII,  the  capital  of  the  above  district  on  theCud- 
dapah  River.  138  miles  N.W.  of  Madras.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  an  independent  state,  and  has  a mud  fort  con- 
taining the  rajah's  residence,  the  court  house,  and  pi  ison. 
The  diamond  mines  are  7 miles  N.E.  of  the  town,  on  the 
Pennar. 

CUD^DEBACKVILLE,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  New 
York. 

CUD'DESDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

CUD'DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

CUDDINGTJN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey.  1 mile 
N.N.E.  of  Ewell.  Henry  VIIT.  built  in  this  parish  his  mag- 
nificent p;ilace  of  Nonsuch,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  wars 
of  the  17th  century. 

CUD'DYHU.NK.  a post-office,  Yallabusha  co.,  Mississippi. 

CUDGI  A.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

CUDILLERO.  koo-deel  y.Vro.  or  OLEIRO,  o-lrl'e-ro,  a town 
and  seaport  of  Spain,  in  Asturias.  22  miles  N.W.  of  Oviedo, 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  A few  small  ves.sels  frequent  the 
port.  Pop.  2210. 

CUDREFIN.  kii'dreh-fANo',  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Vaud.  with  a small  port  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Lake  of 
Neufchatel,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Avenches. 

CUD'WORTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CUDWORTII,  a township  of  England,  co.,  of  York,  We?t 
Riding. 

CUELLAR,  kwSl-yaR/,  a town  of  Spain.  3fi  miles  N.N.W 
of  Segovia.  Pop.  2851.  It  has  a fine  castle,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Albmiuerque  family.  Its  environs  aie  very 
fertile,  and  famous  for  poultry. 

CUENCA,  kw^n'kd.  a city  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  capi- 
tal of  a province  of  its  own  name,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Huescar  and  .J near,  84  miles  S.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop. 
<1037.  It  is  enclosed  by  high  walls,  and  has  7 gates,  a richly 
adorned  cathedral,  a handsome  episcopal  palace.  14  parisii 
churches.  13  convents  several  colleges  and  hospitals,  a dio- 
cesan school,  and  8 bridges  acro.ss  the  rivers.  In  its  vi -inity 
are  agreeable  promenades.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
.studs  and  paper.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  Sierra  Cuenca, 
a part  of  the  Iberian  Mountains,  which  traverse  the  pro- 
vince. Cuenca  was  at  one  time  celebrated  for  its  literature, 
its  arts,  and  manutactorie.s. 

CUENCA,  a province  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  between 
lat.  39°  20'  and  4.1°  47'  N.,  Ion.  1°  5'  and  .3°  W.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Guadalajara.  Area,  7,990 
S(iuare  miles.  Pop.  252.723. 

CUENCA,  kw^n'kl,  or  R.\.MBAE,  a city  of  South  America, 
in  Ecuador,  department  of  Assuay.  capital  of  a province  of 
its  own  name,  in  a wide  plain,  8640  teet  above  the  sea.  85 
miles  S.S.IV  of  Quito.  Though  not  well  l)uilt.  it  is  regu- 
larly laid  out.  and  it  has  a cathedral,  various  other  ecclesi- 
astical edifices,  a university,  and  tr.ade  in  cheese,  confec- 
tionery. hats,  bark,  and  rural  produce.  In  its  vicinity  are 
various  Peruvian  anti(iuities.  It  is  the  see  of  a bishop, 
erected  in  178  i.  There  are  here  extensive  sugar  refineries 
A little  to  the  S.  is  the  mountain  of  Tarqui.  which  Con- 
d.imine  and  other  Fiench  astronomei’s  selected  for  their 
meridian  in  1742.  After  Quito,  Cuenca  is  the  most  popu 
lous  ( ity  in  Ecuador.  Pop.  about  20.000. 

CUERN  .\ V AC.\.  kw^R-nd-vd'k3.  a town  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  state,  and  40  miles  S.of  Mexico,  on  a mountain 
spur  jutting  into  a valley.  It  consists  of  numerous  steej 
and  narrow  streets,  with  rangesoffme-storied  hon.«es  fronted 
with  balconies  and  porches,  and  has(juite  “ a .Neapolitan  ap 
pearance.”  Its  suburbs,  inhabitated  by  Indians,  are  also 
very  picturesque.  In  its  vicinity  is  an  old  Isolated  mount 
with  Indian  ruins. 

CUERG.  kwA'ro.  a post-village  and  former  capital  of  Dr 
V.’itt  CO..  Texas,  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  90  miles  S.  by  E 
of  .\ustin. 

CUERS.  kwaiR,  fane.  GisHrum  (U  Oirfo'x.F)  a town  of 
Frain-e.  department  of  Var  11  miles  N.E.  of  Toulon. 

CUEVA  DE  VERA,  kwAtvi  dA  vAtr^.  a town  of  Spain,  42 
miles  N.E.  of  Almeria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  \lmanzor,  in 
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the  Mediterranean.  Pop.,  includin'?  its  suburbs,  10,140. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishin<?.  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  saltpetre,  and  in  potteries.  It  has  risen  into 
Importance  from  the  silver  mines  recently  discovered  in  its 
vicinity. 

CUEVAS  DE  S.AN  MARCOS,  kwd/vds  dA  sin  miit'kos,  or 
ALTAS,  iPtis,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalu.sia,  38  miles  N. 
of  Malaga,  on  a declivity.  Pop.  3711. 

CU  EV  AS  DE  VIN ROMA,  kwA'vds  d.i  veen-ro'mi.  a town  of 
Spain.  23  miles  N.E.  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  Pop.  2ti()0. 

CUEFEIO  UTKIN,  kQf-tii/trin,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ul- 
ster. CO.  of  .\ntrim. 

CUUGIONO-.MAGGIORE,  kood-jo'no-mid-jo'ri,  a town  of 
Lombardy,  18  miles  W'.  of  Milan.  Pop.  362!t. 

CUGLIEKI,  kool-y.Vree,  a town  of  Sardinia,  division  of 
Sassari.  9 miles  S.E.  of  Rosa.  Pop.  4052. 

CUIARA.  a tow  n of  Rrazil,  See  CnYtBA.. 

GUISE KY.  kwee'zeh-ree'.  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Saone-et- Loire,  on  the  Seille.  11  miles  S.W.  of  Louhans. 

CUISSEAUX,  kwee'so',  a vilkifte  of  France,  department 
of  Saone-et-Loire,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Louhans.  It  has  a fine 
church  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

CULARO.  See  Grknoble. 

CU  L'RERTSON’S,  a small  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CU  l/Ri  )RXE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  on  the 
Bristol  Channel,  8^  miles  W.  of  Minehead.  'The  village  and 
church  are  so  liuried  among  the  lofty  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular hills.  with  an  elevation  of  I3U0  ieet,  that  for  3 months 
in  winter  the  sun  is  never  seen. 

CUL/RKEA'l'lI,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Georgia, 
about  20  miles  N.W  of  Augusta. 

CUL'ClIETil.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

CUL'UAFF.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal. 

CULEBKA.  koo-l;'Fbrd.  a river  of  Central  America,  in  tlje 
state  of  Costa  Rica,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  near  the  Lake 
of  t hiriiiui. 

CULEBRA.  koo-l.Vbri.  or  PASSAGE  ISLAND,  a small 
island  of  West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  Virgin  group,  off  the 
E.  coast  of  Porto  Rico;  lat.  18°  17'  N..  Ion.  65°  17'  VV.  It 
is  about  7 miles  long,  and  3 miles  broad.  Pop.  300. 

CULEBRA,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to 
the  Philippines:  lat.  11°  18'  N..  ion.  123°  3'  E. 

CULEBRA.  koo-l.Vbrd,  a seaport  of  Central  America,  in 
the  state  of  Costa  Rica,  in  lat.  10°  35'  N..  Ion.  85°  38'  W.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  ports  on  this  part  of  the  coast  and  af- 
fords safe  anchorage  for  ships  of  any  burden. 

CUiyPORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

CUL'II.A.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

CULIIUACAN.  kool-wd-kdn/.  See  Palexque. 

CUL1.\CA.\,  koo-le-d-kdiP,  a town  of  Mexico.  90  miles  S.E. 
of  Ciualoa.  in  a fertile  tract,  on  the  river  Culiacan.  Pop. 
7000.  It  is  a depot  for  goods  passing  between  Guaymas  and 
ila/atlan. 

CULL.A,  kooPyd.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  26  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  near  the  Seco,  on  a hill 
Clowned  by  a Moorish  castle.  Pop.  1105. 

CULL.til  DE-BAZ.A,  kool-yar.'dd-bi7thd.  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia.  68  miles  E.N.E.  of  Granada.  Pop.  5509. 

CUL'L.\TA0R'  and  CULLOOIP,  two  toAvns  of  India,  the 
former  in  British  India,  the  latter  in  Nizam’s  dominions, 
2u0  miles  E..\.E.  of  Hyderabad. 

CUL'LEN.  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  sea- 
port-town and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  and  12  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Banff,  on  the  Cullen,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  at  its 
mouth  in  Cullen  Bay,  (N.  Sea.)  Pop.  of  parliamentary  bo- 
rourh  in  1851,  1853.  The  borough  unites  with  Elgin.  Banff, 
Kintore,  Peterhead,  Macduff,  and  Inverury  in  sending  1 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of 
baron  to  Lord  Seafield,  cliief  proprietor,  whose  mansion,  rich 
in  valu.able  paintings,  is  adjacent. 

CU1./LEN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  6 
miles  N.W.  of  .Mill-Street.  Here  are  the  remains  of  several 
baronial  castles. 

CULLE.N,  a jiarish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kinsale. 

CULliEN.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of 'fipperary. 

CULLEN’S  WOGJ).  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  is  a suburb  of 
Dulilin,  on  its  S.E.  side. 

CULLER  A.  kool-yAbi,  (anc.  Sitfcrn?)  a maritime  town  of 
Spain,  province  and  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Valencia,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean.at  the  mouth  of  the  .1 near.  Pop.  7114.  Itexports 
igain,  wine,  fruits,  vegetables,  paper,  and  salt  fish  to  an  aver- 
age annual  value  of  101.4827.  Cullera  has  always,  from  its 
natural  position,  been  esteemed  a place  of  great  military  im- 
portance: the  walls,  towers,  and  fortiticati  ms  have  been 
repeatedly  dismantled,  and  as  often  repaired  or  rebuilt. 

CUL'LERCO.\TS.  a township  and  watering-place  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Northumberland,  H miles  N.N.VV.  of  Tyne- 
mouth. 

CULLO'DEN  or  DRUMM0S7SIE-M00R,  a wide,  moory 
liiige  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  in  the  parish  ofCroy,  and 
memorable  for  the  total  defeat  of  Prince  Charles's  army,  on 
the  16th  of  April,  1746,  by  the  royal  troops  under  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  On  the  moor.  4 miles  E..N.E.  of  Inverness, 
itauds  Culloden  house,  the  old  seat  of  the  Forbes  family,  in 
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which  Prince  Charles  lodged  on  the  night  previous  to  the 
battle. 

CULL07DEN,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Georgia,  32 
miles  IV.  of  Macon,  and  65  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columlius.  'I’he 
situation  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  'The  village  contains  I 
church,  a seminary  and  other  schools  of  high  character,  and 
several  stores. 

CUIMjO'.MA  or  COLOMA,  a post-town  of  El  Dorado  co., 
California,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  South  Fork 
of  Ameiican  River,  and  on  the  road  from  Sacramento 
City  to  Nevada,  107  miles  in  a straight  line  N.E.  of  San 
F'rancisco.  In  tlie  vicinity  of  this  town  is  Sutter’s  Mill, 
where  the  first  di.scovery  of  gold  in  California  vva.s  maile. 
It  contained  in  1864,  4 general  stores,  several  saw-mills, 
and  2 churches.  Pop  in  1860,  758;  total  population  of 
Coloma  township.  1646. 

CUIdiOMPTON,  a town  of  England.  See  Collumpton. 

CULLY,  kUI'leeC  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Vaud, 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Lausanne.  It  has 
some  Roman  antiiiuities. 

CUI/I.1Y.  a post-township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
•has  387  inhabitants. 

CULM  and  CUl.MBACII.  See  Kui.m  and  KuiMiiACH. 

CUiyMERVlLLE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn.syl 
vania. 

CUI/MINGTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

CULM'STOCK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

CULLNA.  (anc.  Khularia.)  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency and  province  of  Bengal,  in  the  district  of  .lessoie,  on 
an  arm  of  tlie  Ganges.  78  miles  E.N.E.  of  Calcutta. 

CULNA.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  and  province 
of  Bengal,  in  the  district  of  Buidwan,  on  the  Hoogly  River, 
43  miles  .\.  of  Calcutta.  'I'here  is  here  a circular  area  com- 
posed of  two  concentric  circles,  the  outer  one  of  whi  h 'oji- 
tains  lOK  temples,  and  the  inner  35.  Here  also  i.s  ;i  fiour- 
ishing  school  and  a mission  station  in  connection  rvith  the 
Free  Chundi  of  Scotland.  It  is  one  of  the  princii'al  i,orts 
on  the  Hoogly  for  the  Burdwan  district,  and  carries  on' a 
thriiing  trade.  Near  it  is  a magnificent  residence  of  the 
Burdwan  rajah.  Pop.  4(i  OOi). 

CULNAl.  kool-nP  a village  of  !*eru.  in  the  Andes,  district 
of  Canta.  about  lat.  10°  10'  S..  remarkable  only  for  its  great 
elevation,  I eing  about  10.000  feet  abov'e  sea-level. 

CUL'PEEC  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  and  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  in  the  district  of  '24  Pergunnahs.  in  a 
jungly  and  unhe.ilthy  position,  on  the  Hoogly  River,  about 
34  miles  W.S.W.  of  Calcutta. 

CUL'PEPPER.  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  A'ir- 
ginia.  has  an  area  of  (>73  siiuare  miles.  The  southern  and 
north-eastern  borders  are  respectively  washed  by  the  Rapi- 
dan  and  by  the  .North  Branch  of  the  Rapiwhanno  k.  vbi  h 
unite  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county.  'I’he  N.  part 
of  the  county  i.s  drained  by  Hazel  River.  The  surface  is 
finely  diversified  with  hill  and  dale;  the  soil  is  of  a deep 
red  color, and  highly  productive.  The  I appahannock  River 
has  been  made  navigable  along  the  border  of  the  county.; 
small  boats  also  navigate  Hazel  River.  The  county  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.  Organ- 
ized in  1748,  and  named  from  Lord  Culpepiier,  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  ItiSl.  Capital,  Fairfax.  Pop.  1‘2,U63,  of  whom 
5388  were  free,  and  6ti75  .slaves. 

CULPEPPER  COURT  HOUSE.  Virginia.  See  Fairfax. 

CULPHO.  kuPfo.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffnlk. 

CULROSS,  kul-ross',  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough. seaport-town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  19  miles  AV.N.M’.  of  Edin- 
burgh. Pop.  of  parish,  in  1851.  1487.  It  stands  on  a steep 
acclivity,  and  is  meanly  built;  the  chief  edifices  area  pa- 
rish church,  formerly  collegiate  and  belonging  to  a monas- 
tery. the  remains  of  an  ancient  chapel,  and  tho.se  of  Culross 
Abbey,  succe.s.sively  the  seat  of  the  Bruce  and  Dundonald 
families.  'I'he  borough  unites  Avith  Queensferry.  Inver- 
keithing.  Dunfuanline.  and  Stirling  in  sending  1 membi'r 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains 
of  two  Danish  camps,  and  the  house  of  Castle-hill  on  tbesite 
of  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Macduff's,  called  Dunne- 
maide.  and  where  the  murder  of  the  wife  and  two  children 
of  Macduff,  by  order  of  Macbeth,  is  reputed  to  have  taken 
place. 

CULSALMOND,  ktil-saw7mond,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Aberdeen. 

CUIP'TER.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co..  and  11  miles  S.E.  cf 
Lanark.  Culterfell  Mountain,  in  this  parish,  has  an  eleva 
tion  of  2430  f>et. 

CULTS,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife.  3 miles  S.AV.  o( 
Cupir.  Its  anti'juities  comprise  a Roman  camp  and  in  the 
parish  is  the  suiierb  mansi  m of  the  Earls  of  Lindsay  and 
Crawfoid.  'I’he  celebrated  painter  Sir  David  Wilkie,  was  a 
native  of  Cults. 

CUI/l’ER.  a post-office  of  Calhoun  co..  Michigan. 

CULMVOR'ril.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

CUMA.  koobnd.  a fortress  of  Southern  Italy,  11  miles  'W 
of  Naples,  close  to  the  Mediterranean,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Cuhnof.  of  which  it  has  a few  remains. 

CUM  AN  A,  koo-md-nd7,  a mailtime  city  of  South  America 
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fo  Venezuela,  capital  of  a department  and  province  on  the 
Gulf  of  Cariaco,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manzanares.  Lat.  of 
Fort  Boca  del  Itio  10°  27'  6"  xX..  Ion.  64=>  11'  \V.  I’op.  (i5()0. 
It  has  several  suburbs,  and  a fort  on  an  adjacent  height, 
but  no  remarkable  edifices ; and.  on  account  of  freii,uent 
earth(iuake.s,  all  its  houses  are  low-pitched.  Its  roadstead 
is  excelleut,  and  capable  of  holding  the  combined  navies  of 
Europe.  Export  trade  in  cattle,  smoked  meat,  salt  fish,  co- 
coa, and  other  provisions  pretty  extensive.  In  the  year  1847, 
10  vessels,  aigregate  burden  682  tons,  entered  and  6.  bur- 
den 658  tons,  cleared  from  the  port.  Cumana  is  the  oldest 
European  city  of  the  New  Continent,  having  been  founded 
by  Governor  Diego  Castellon  in  1523.  It  has  suffered  se- 
verely by  two  earthquakes;  by  that  of  21st  Gctober,  1766, 
it  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  space  of  a few  minutes. 
On  14th  December,  1707,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  city 
were  again  completely  demolished.  Before  the  revolution 
of  1823  its  population  was  upwards  of  30,000,  now  it  is  only 
about  6500. 

Gf  MAN  A,  a department,  Venezuela,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  department  of  Caracas,  S.  by  the  river  Orinoco,  and  on 
tlie  other  side  by  the  Caribbean  Sea.  has  an  area  of  370. 0.  0 
square  miles,  and  comprises,  besides  the  cities  of  Cumana 
(the  capital)  and  Barcelona,  the  towns  of  Cariaco,  Carupano, 
Aragua.  and  El  Fao. 

CO.MAN.ACOA,  koo-m^-ni-ko'J,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  Venezuela,  department,  and  40  miles  S. E.  of  Cumana. 
Pop.  2S00.  It  has  a cool  and  healthy  climate. 

CUM.VNIA  or  KU.MA.NIA.  koo-in.Vne-a.  (Ger.  Kamnnun, 
koo  ind'ne-en;  Kunxdg.  koon'sh|gf.')  Gue.vt  Cojumv, 

(ilun.  Nigg  Kun<dg.  nOdj  or  nody  koon'sh4g^)  is  an  inde- 
pendent district  of  Hungary,  in  the  province  “beyond  the 
1 heiss.”  between  47°  and  47°  40'  .N.  lat..  and  20°  30'  aiid 
21°  10'  E.  Ion.  The  area  is  about  424  square  miles.  The 
whole  surface  is  a low  plain,  and  rendered  so  swampy  by 
the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  that  nearly  one-half  of  Cu- 
mania  is  a mere  bog.  There  are  here  no  large  land  propri- 
etors or  feudal  lords,  as  in  most  parts  of  Hungary:  the  peo- 
ple have  an  independent  jurisdiction  of  their  own.  and  send 
representatives  to  the  Hungarien  diet.  The  Cuinanians  are 
a robust,  athietic  race,  and  very  fond  of  rural  pursuits,  and 
are  altogether  a rich,  happy,  and  independent  people.  The 
population  amounts  to  about  55,000,  of  whom  37,000  are 
ProtestaTits.  Great  Cumania  contains  one  market  town, 
Kardzag-uj-Szallds.  Lat.  47°  20'  N.,  Ion.  20°  55'  E. 

Little  CuM^NLy,  (Hun.  Kis  Kunxdg,  kish  koon'sh|g^) 
a district  of  Hungary,  in  the  province  " this  side  theTheiss,” 
It  consists  of  several  detached  portions  of  laud,  with  an 
aggregate  area  of  about  1000  square  miles,  so  that  it  is  more 
chan  twice  as  large  as  Great  Cumania.*  Pop.  about  64.000. 
(P.  C.)  The  general  features  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  correspond  with 
that  given  under  the  head  of  Great  Cumania.  Their  largest 

town  is  Felegyhaza.  Lat.  about  46°  43' N..  Ion.  10°  51'  E. 

Adj.  and  inbiab.,  relating  to  both  districts,  Cumanian,  ku- 
mi'ne-an. 

CUMB.AL,  koom-bil',  a mountain  peak  of  the  Andes  in 
New  Granada,  a little  .N.of  the  equator.  Height  15.620  feet. 

CU.MMiERL.WD,  the  most  N.W  county  of  England,  hav- 
ing N.  Solway  Frith  and  the  Esk  and  Liddle  Rivers  sepa- 
rating it  from  Scotland  and  W.  the  Irish  Sea.  Area,  1565 
square  miles.  (1,001, < 00)  a res,  two-thirds  of  which  are 
end  )sed  and  cultivated.  Pop.  in  ls51,  105,402.  Surface 
mountainous,  and  highly  picturesque.  Skiddaw  rises  to 
3020  feet  above  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Eden, 
Esk.  and  Derwent.  In  this  county  are  the  beautiful  lakes 
of  Derwent-water,  Bassenthwaite.  Borrowdale.  Buttermere, 
and  Ulles-water.  on  the  borders  of  Westm  Ireland.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Lancaster  and  the  Whitehaven  and  Car- 
lisle Railways.  Near  Whitehaven  and  Newington  are  ex- 
tensv,’e  and  profitable  beds  of  coal,  and  in  Borrowdale  is  a 
lamous  mine  of  plumbago  or  graphite.  The  pi  incipal  towns 
are  Carlisle,  Whitehaven.  Cockermouth,  Penrith,  Keswick, 
and  Egremont.  It  sends  to  the  House  of  Commons  two 
members  for  each  division  of  the  county.  Within  the  limit's 
of  this  county  is  a considerable  extent  of  the  great  Roman 
wall  erected  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

CUM'BERLAND.  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Maine,  has 
an  area  of  about  9d0  s([uare  miles.  The  Androscoggin  River 
forms  part  of  the  N.E.  bound.iry.  and  the  .\tlaptic  Ocean 
washes  it  on  the  S.E.  It  contains  several  ponds,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  8ebago  Pond,  from  which  a canal  iias  been 
constiucted.  atfording  a communication  with  the  Atlantic. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  under  good  cultivation.  This  county 
h.is  several  bays,  the  chief  of  which.  Casco  Bay.  alfords  fa- 
ciliti 'S  fir  navigation,  and  for  fisheries,  perhaps  not  to  be 
eilualled  on  the  coast.  The  railroad  connecting  Boston  with 
Waterville,  and  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroads 
pass  through  this  county,  and  that  from  Gorham  is  in- 
cluded within  it.  Capital,  Portland.  Pop  75,591. 

• The  origin  of  the  distinctive  epithets  of  TAttle  and  Great,  as 
applied  to  these  districts,  is  not  known.  The  relative  size  of  the 
two  territories  may  possibly  have  changed  since  the  names  were 
firat  bestowed. 
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CIFMBERLAND,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey. has  an  area  of  about  480  squai-e  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.W.  by  Delaware  Bay,  and  on  the  E.  by  Tuckahoe 
Creek ; and  is  intersected  by  Maurice  Hii  er  and  Cohansey 
Creek.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  with  some  low  bridges 
between  the  streams.  Marl  is  found  in  the  IV . part  of  the 
county,  and  ii-on  ore  in  Greenwich  township.  Organized  in 
17 48,  and  formed  from  part  of  Salem  county.  Capital,  Bridge 
ton.  Pop.  22,605. 

CUMBERLAND,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  an  area  of  545  .square  miles.  The  Susiiuehaoua 
River  forms  the  boundary  on  theE.;  Conedogwinit  Creek 
flows  through  it  towards  the  E.,  and  Yellow  Breeches  Creek 
forms  part  of  the  S.E.  boundary.  The  greater  part  of  the 
county  lies  within  the  Kittatinny  or  Cumberland  Valley, 
enclosed  between  the  Blue  Mountain  range  on  the  N.,  and 
the  South  Mountain  on  the  S.E.  The  soil  is  calcareous,  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  Lime- 
stone of  fine  quality  is  abundant  in  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
and  iron  ore  is  also  found.  'I'he  county  is  copiously  sup- 
plied with  good  springs,  and  with  permanent  water-power. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  and 
by  turnpike  roads  extending  to  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg. 
Organized  in  1750,  and  named  from  Cumberland  county, 
England.  Capital,  Carlisle.  Pop.  40,098. 

CU.MBERLAxN’D,  a county  towards  the  S.E.  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. has  an  area  of  310  square  miles.  'I'he  Appomattox 
bounds  it  on  the  S.E.,  the  James  River  washes  its  N.  border, 
and  Willis  River  flows  through  it.  The  surface  is  undu 
lating;  the  .soil  was  originally  fertile,  but  in  some  parts  has 
been  worn  out.  Formed  from  part  of  Goochland  in  1748. 
Capital,  Cumberland  Court-House.  Pop. 9961,  of  whom  3250 
were  free,  and  6705  slaves. 

CUMBERLAND,  a county  in  the  S.  central  partof  Nortli 
Carolina.  Area  estimated  at  950  square  miles.  It  is  inter 
sected  by  Cape  Fear  River,  which,  in  its  passage  through 
the  county,  is  joined  by  Little  River  and  Rockfish  Creek. 
The  surface  is  diversified.  The  line  which  separates  the 
tertiary  formation  of  the  low  country  from  the  granite  and 
hilly  region  of  North  Carolina  passes  nearly  through  the 
middle  of  the  county.  'The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  'The 
county  contains  large  forests  of  pitch-jiine,  from  which  lum- 
ber and  turpentine  are  procured,  and  exjiorted  by  means 
of  steamboats  which  navigate  Cape  Fear  River.  Its  jiros- 
jierity  has  been  increased  by  several  plank-roads  recently 
laid,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  is  above  300  miles. 
Water-power  is  abundant  on  Cape  Fear  River,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  a number  of  cotton-mills.  Organized  in  1754. 
Capital,  Fayetteville.  Pop.  16,369,  of  whom  10,539  were 
free,  and  5830  slaves. 

CUMBERLAND,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Kentucky, 
bordering  on  'Tennessee,  has  an  area  estimated  at  375  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Cumberland  River,  (from  which 
the  name  is  derived,)  dividing  it  into  nearly  equal  parts. 
'The  river  is  bordered  by  hills  of  considerable  height.  The  soil 
is  moderately  fertile.  'The  river  is  navigable  by  small  boats 
through  the  county.  There  is  a remarkable  “oil  siiring  ’ on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  in  this  county.  Capital,  Burksville. 
Pop.  7340,  of  whom  5927  were  free,  and  1413  slaves. 

CUMBERLAND,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Illinois, 
has  an  area  of  310  square  miles.  It  is  intei-sected  by  the 
Embarras  River,  an  afliuent  of  the  Wabash.  The  surface 
is  diversified  with  prairies  and  tracts  of  timber;  the  soil 
is  good.  The  Central  Railroad  (Chicago  Branch)  passes 
through  one  corner  of  the  county.  Capital,  G reenup.  Pop. 
8311. 

CUMBERLAND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cumber- 
land CO..  Maine,  on  Casco  Bay,  and  on  the  Kennebec  and 
Portland  Railroad,55  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1713. 

CUMBERLAND,  a towuiship  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  Blackstone  River,  and  on  the  Providence 
and  Worcester  Railroad,  10  miles  N.  of  Providence.  It  has 
4 banks,  and  manufactures  of  iron  castings,  machinery,  car- 
riages, boots  and  shoes,  bonnets,  paper-hangings,  sash  and 
blinds,  calico  prints,  and  thread.  Pop.  8339. 

CUMBERLAND,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  3715. 

CUMBERLAND,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2180. 

CUMBERLAND,  a flouri.shlng  town,  capital  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  Maryland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  and 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  179  miles  W.  1 y N.  of 
Baltimore.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  National  Road, 
and  the  western  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ca- 
nal. extending  to  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  has  an  extensive  trade.  In  respect  to  population  it  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  city  in  the  state,  excepting  Baltimore. 
It  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  churches  of  five 
or  six  denominations.  3 new.spaper  offices.  3 banks,  and  1 
saving.s’  institution.  'There  are  several  flouring  mills  in 
the  vicinity.  Large  quantities  of  stone  coal  are  mined  a 
few  miles  W.  of  this  town.  Pop.  in  1850, 6073;  in  1860, 8478 

CU.MBERL.CND,  a postroffice  of  Grundy  co..  Tennwssee 

CUMBERL.CND,  a small  village  of  Cumberland  co  . Ke® 

. tucky. 
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CUBfEERLAND.  a village  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio,  about  HO 
miles  E.  ofColumnus. 

CUMBERLAND,  a village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  18  miles 
E.  of  Columbus. 

CUMBERLAND,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  National  Road,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad,  10  miles 
E.  of  Indianapolis. 

CUMBERL.\ND,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Illinois,  75 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

CUMBERLAND, a county  in  the  N.W.part  of  Nova  Scotia, 
bordering  an  Northumberland  Strait,  and  partly  separated 
from  New  Brunswick  by  Chignecto  Bay.  The  coasts  are 
deeply  indented,  affording  many  fine  harbors.  The  surface 
is  broken,  a portion  being  occupied  by  Cobequid  Mountain. 
Cumberland  county  contains  some  of  the  richest  coal-mines 
that  are  to  be  found  in  all  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  them  the 
North  American  Mining  Company  annually  obtains  large 
quantities  of  excellent  bituminous  coal.  The  underlying 
rock  of  this  coal  formation  also  furnishes  immense  quanti- 
ties of  beautiful  and  compact  gray  and  buff-colored  grind- 
stones, which  are  exported  to  all  of  the  United  States.  The 
county  also  abounds  with  gypsum.  Capital,  Amherst.  Pop. 
in  1.V51.  14.339. 

CUMBERLAND,  a peninsula  of  British  North  America, 
having  N.E.  Davis’s  Strait,  and  S.W.  Northumberland  Inlet, 
between  the  parallels  of  64°  40'  and  67°  30'  of  N.  lat. 

CUMtBERLA.ND,  a county  in  E.  Australia,  lat.  31°  S., 
•on.  15°  E..  bounded  E.  by  the  ocean,  and  landward  the  coun- 
ties of  Northumberland,  Hunter,  Cook,  and  Camden  In  it 
are  the  towns  of  Sydney,  Paramathi,  Richmond,  Windsor, 
Ilawkesbury,  and  Liverpool,  with  Ports  Jackson,  Ilackius, 
and  Botany  Bay. 

CUMBERLAND,  a county  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  in  Clyde 
district. 

CUMBERLAND  BASIN,  celebrated  for  its  fi.‘'’ieries,  is  the 
N-E.  poi-tion  of  Chignecto  Bay,  which  communicates  on  the 
S.W.  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Lat.  45° 40'  N..  Ion.  64°30' W. 
In  1850.  there  were  213  fishing  boats  at  the  various  stations 
in  the  Basin,  manned  by  520  men.  Among  the  fish  taken 
were  4100  barrels  of  shad. 

CUMBERL.A.ND  BAY,  a portion  of  Lake  Champlain,  ex- 
tending into  Clinton  co..  New  York,  near  Plattsburg. 

CUMBERLAND  BAY,  on  the  N.  .side  of  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  off  the  coast  ofChili.  in  lat.  33°  37' S..  Ion.  78°  53' W. 

CU.MBERLA.ND  CEN'fRE,  a post-village  of  Cumberland 
CO.,  Maine,  about  55  miles  N.VV’.  of  Augusta. 

CUMBERLAND  COUR'i'-IlJUSE,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Cumberland  co..  Virginia,  55  miles  W.  of  Richmond.  It  is 
situated  cn  a ridge,  between  the  Appomattox  and  Willis 
Rivers,  about  5 miles  from  each. 

CUMBERLAND  FORD,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

CUMBERLAND  GAP,  a post-office  of  Claiborne  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

CU.MBERLAND  HILL,  a post-village  of  Providence  co., 
Rhode  Island,  on  Blackstone  River,  12  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Pro- 
vident . 

CUMBERLAND  HOUSE,  a station  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  in  British  North  America,  on  the  W.  side  of  Pine 
Island  Lake,  in  lat.  54°  N..  Ion.  102°  40'  W. 

CUMBERLAND  INS'i'ITUTE,  a post-office  of  White  co., 
Tennessee. 

CU.MBERLAND  IRON-WORKS,  a post-village  of  Stewart 
CO.,  Tennessee,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  55  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Nashville. 

CU.MBERLAND  ISLAND,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Georgia,  off 
Camden  county,  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  from  1 to  5 miles 

wide. 

CUalBERLAND  ISLAND,  in  British  North  America,  is 
a peninsula  between  Davis  Strait  and  Northumberland 
Inlet. 

CUMBERLAND  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific,  one  of  the  Dan- 
gerous Archipelago. 

CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAINS,  a range  of  the  Appala- 
chian system,  f)rming  a part  of  the  boundary  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  and  between  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

CUMBERLAND  RIVER,  one  of  the  largest  affluents  of  the 
Ohio,  rises  among  the  Cumberland  .Mountains  of  Kentucky, 
near  the  S.E.  boundary  of  the  state.  Flowing  westward  and 
south-westward  it  enters  Tennessee  between  Jackson  and 
Overton  counties;  and  after  making  an  extensive  circuit  of 
near  256  miles  through  Middle  Tennessee,  and  passing  the 
city  of  Nashville,  turns  towards  the  N.W.  and  again  enters 
Kentucky  about  10  miles  E.  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Its 
Bubs(viuerit  course  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  latter  river 
until  it  enters  the  Ohio  at  Smithland.  Tlie  whole  length  is 
esti  nated  at  above  600  miles.  During  high  water,  large 
steamboats  ascend  to  Nashville,  about  200  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  small  boats  nearly  .300  miles  further.  About  14 
miles  from  Williamsburg,  in  Kentucky,  the  river  has  a ver- 
tical fall  of  60  feet.  The  area  drained  by  this  river  is  esti- 
mated at  17.0('0  square  miles. 

CUMBERLAND  UNIVERSITY.  See  Lebanon,  Tennessee. 

CUMBERLAND  VALLEY,  a post-township  of  Bedford  co., 
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Pennsylvania,  about  100  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop 
1336. 

CUM'BERNAULD.  a burgh  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Dumbarton,  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway.  14 
miles  N.E.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  in  18,51.  3778.  'J'he  town,  in  a fine 
valley,  has  a good  church  and  subscription  libraiy.  The*  prin 
cipal  shops,  workshops,  and  dwellings  are  lighted  with  gas. 
In  the  N.  part  of  the  parish  are  some  remains  of  Anfoni- 
nus  s wall. 

CU.M'BERSDALE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Cumber 
land. 

CUM'BER.  UPPER  and  LOIVER,  are  two  contiguous  p.v 
tishes  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Londonderry. 

CUM'BERW’OHTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CUMBERWOR'l'H,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

CUMBERWORTH,  HALF,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
York. 

CUMBO'LA,  a mining  village  in  Schuylkill  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  the  S(diuylkill  Valley  Railroad,  which  extends 
from  Pottsville  to  Tama<iua. 

CUMBRA,  kum-bra',  or  CIMBRAES,  .sim-braze'.  GREAT 
and  LI'l’TLE,  two  islands  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Bute,  in  the 
Frith  of  Clyde.  2 miles  S.M'.  of  Largs.  Little  Cumbray  lies 
southward,  separated  from  the  county  of  Ayr  by  a channel 
3 miles  across,  and  has  a lighthouse,  in  lat.  5.5°  43' 16"  N., 
and  Ion.  4°  58'  W.  Both  islands  contain  remarkable  trap 
dykes  intersecting  the  old  red  sandstone. 

CUMBRE.  La,  15  koonPbra,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estrema- 
dura,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Caceres.  in  an  extensive  plain.  Pop. 
2081. 

CUMBRE.  La,  Id  koom'brd.  (i.  c.  “the  summit.”)  a princi- 
pal pass  across  the  Andes,  between  Santiago,  in  Chili,  and 
.Mendoza,  in  lat.  33°  S.,  Ion.  70°  20'  W.  Elevation,  12.4.54 
feet.  From  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  October, 
generally,  but  not  always,  the  Cumbre  and  great  part  of 
the  valleys  leading  to  it  on  each  side  can  be  passed  on  foot 
only. 

CUMBRES-MAYORES,  koom'br^s-md-yo'r&s,  a modern 
town  of  Spain,  55  miles  N.N.E.  of  Huelva.  Pop.  2056. 

CUM'BRIA.  an  ancient  British  principality,  comprising, 
with  the  greater  paid  of  Cumberland,  the  Scotch  disti'icts 
of  Strathclyde,  Galloway.  Kyle.  Carrick,  and  Cunningham, 
in  the  counties  of  IVigtown  and  Ayr.  Early  in  the  eleventh 
century  it  was  given  to  Malcolm.  Prince  of  Scotland,  to  be 
held  as  a fief  of  the  crown  of  England.  Its  name  is  pre- 
served. not  only  in  that  of  Cumberland,  but  in  the  islands 

of  Cumbray.  and  in  many  places  in  Clj’desdale. Adj. 

Cumbrian,  khnffbre-an. 

CU.M'BRIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a range  of  hills  in  England, 
ocenpying  part  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  'Westmore- 
land. and  North  Lancashire. 

CUM'BRIE,  an  African  tribe,  to  be  met  with  chiefly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Yaooree.  (Yaouri.)  in  Houssa.  and  in  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  in  the  central  parts 
of  Soodan.  towards  the  S.  'They  are  a mild,  harmless,  and 
industiious  race. 

CUMIA.NA.  koo-me-i/nJ,  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  7 
miles  N.  of  Pignerolo,  on  the  Cisola.  Pop.  3453. 

CUMHNESTOWN.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen, 
parish  of  Momiuhitter,  founded  in  1760  by  Cumine  of 
Auchry.  Pop.  477. 

CUMING,  koo-mee'no.  or  COMING,  ko-mee^no,  a small 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Malta  and  Gozo,  1^ 
miles  in  length,  by  three-fourths  of  a mile  across.  Pop.  900, 
West  of  it  is  the  island  of  Cominotto. 

CUMLY.  koom'lee,  or  COGM'BLA,  a maritime  town  and 
fort  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  on  a peninsula 
surrounded  by  a salt  lake,  near  the  Malabar  coast,  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Mangalore. 

CUM'MER'i’REESt.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries, 
on  Solway  Frith.  Here  is  Kinmount  House,  the  superb 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry.  chief  proprietor  in  the 
parish,  and  the  ancient  castle  of  Hoddam,  built  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

CU.MCMING,  a pleasant  post-village,  capital  of  Forsvth  co., 
Georgia,  on  Vickery’s  Creek,  109  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 
It  has  a healthy  situation,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
.scenery.  Sawney’s  Mountain,  about  2^  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage. contains  rich  gold-mines.  Cumming  has  2 churches,  2 
schools,  and  2 hotels. 

CU.MMING.  or  DOUBLE  WELLS,  a post-village  of  War- 
ren co.,  Georgia,  on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  57  miles  W.  of  Au- 
gusta. 

CUM'MINGS,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop.  341. 

CUMMING’S  MILL,  a small  village  of  Jackson  co..  Tea 
nes.see. 

CUM'MINGSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mw 
sissippi. 

CUMMTNGSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  5 miles  N.  of  the 
former. 

CUM'MTNGTGN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hamifs 
shire  co.,  Massachusetts,  90  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston,  on  tht 
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We.stfield  Kirer.  It  lias  manufactures  of  scythe  stones, 
leather,  castinirs,  woo  ieu  yarn,  plaids.  &c.  Pop.  1085. 

CU.M.lII.N’(JTv)N',  a small  village  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois, 
30  miles  in  a direct  line  8.\V.  of  Sprinirfield. 

CUM  .M  l .MlToN  IVrlST  VI  LLAGW.  a post-viIla<re  of  Hamp- 
shire CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  W'estfield  Kiver,  110  miles  W.  of 
Boston. 

CUMOIINS,  a post-office  of  Arkansas  co.,  Arkansas. 

CUM'.MIX’S  CKKKK.  Texas,  flows  into  Colorado  River 
from  the  near  Columbus. 

CUM'MINSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CUMMINSVTLLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Halton,  oil  the  N.W.  shore  of  I>ake  Ontario,  41  miles  S.IV. 
of  Toronto.  It  contains  a cloth  factory,  a grist  mill,  and 
saw  mills.  Pop.  25i). 

CU.M^MUM,  a town  of  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  75 
miles  N.E.  of  Cuddapah. 

CUM'MUMAIT.  a town  of  India,  in  Nizam’s  dominions, 
110  miles  K.  of  Hvderabad. 

CUM'.VOCK.  NEW,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  imme- 
diat^'lv  S.  of  Old  Cumnock. 

CU.MN  )CIv.  OLD.  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Ayr,  on  Lugar  M ater,  here  crossed  by  3 bridges.  12  miles  E. 
of  .\yr.  Pop.  2836.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  an  old  church, 
many  good  shops,  some  banks  and  public  libraries,  a manu- 
factory of  snuff-boxes,  of  whi-h  between  25,000  and  35.000 
are  produced  annually,  a trade  in  cotton  stuffs  and  earthen- 
wares. and  an  active  retail  trade.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron 
to  the  Crichton-Stuart  family,  who  chiefly  own  the  paiish, 
and  whose  fine  seat  stands  near  the  banks  of  the  Lugar. 

CU.MLVOR.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Buck.s.  5 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Abingdon.  It  has  an  endowed  fiee  school  and 
other  charities.  Cumnor  palace,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
abl)ots  of  Aliingdon,  and  supposed  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Amy  Kohsart.  Countess  of  Leicester,  (see  Sir  W.\i,ter  Scott’s 
“■  Ken  Iw'irt’i”)  was  situated  in  this  parish. 

CUM'KEW’^,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

CUMGIU,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
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CUM'WHTTTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

CU.V'U.^H  or  KUN'D.^H.  a town  of  Hindo.stan,  llolcar’s 
dominions.  100  miles  S.E.  of  Oojein.  Pop.  4000  or  50  :0. 

CU.V'DALL-AVD-LECK'BV,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Vork.  North  Hiding. 

CGNDEEGUIPREE.  a village  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Orissa.  25  miles  from  Cuttack.  Here  are  threo  hills,  which 
are  perforated  in  every  direction  with  caves  of  all  dimen- 
sions. many  being  the  dwellings  of  devotees  or  priests  of  the 
Jain  worship.  Above  the  entrance  to  several  are  long  in- 
scriptions in  a forgotten  tongue. 

CUNl)INAM.\RCA,  koon-de-nd-maTtHg^.  the  centr.al  depart- 
ment of  New  Granada,  in  South  America,  comprising  the 
provinces  of  Mariquita.  Neyva,  Bogota.  &c.  It  comprises 
also  the  capital  city  of  the  republic,  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 
Pop.  in  1853.  564.9%. 

CUNDW.\.II.  a town  of  India.  See  Cu\da. 

CUMENE  or  CU.M EMI,  koonA'ne.  a river  of  South-western 
Africa,  in  Benguela.  flowing  circuitously  along  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom,  and  falling  into  the  Atlantic  under 
the  name  of  Nourses. 

CU  M EG,  a town  of  Piedmont.  See  Coxi. 

CUMHA,  koon'yd.  a town  of  Brazil,  120  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Sao  Paulo,  on  Mount  Fal.  ao.  Pop.  3000. 

CUNHIMGA.  koon-yeengtgd,  a river  of  Western  Africa. 
Angola,  rising  in  lat.  11°  10'  S..  Ion.  20°  20'  E.,  and  after  a M.W. 
course  of  130  miles  enters  the  Coanza. 

CU.M.MERSD  )!IK.  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Kunnersdorf. 

CUM'.MI.MGH.\M.  a district  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Avr,  about 
20  miles  in  length,  and  from  9 to  12  miles  in  breadth. 

CU.MLM  IMG  H.\M’S.  a post-oflice  of  Bastrop  co..  Texas. 

CUMNI.MG  11  AM’S  ISLAND,  near  the  W.  end  of  Lake  Erie, 
is  about  12  miles  M.  of  Sandusky  City,  3 miles  long  and  2^ 
wide,  constitutin<g  a part  of  Ottawa  county.  Ohio. 

CU.MNI.NGH.Wrs  MILLS,  a small  post-village  of  Mercer 
CO..  Pennsylvania. 

CUMMINGHA.M’S  STOllE.a  post-officeof  Person  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

CUMTIS.  koon-teece'.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  15  miles 
N.  of  Pontevt'dra.  on  a small  rivei-.  Near  it  are  mineral 
baths,  much  frequented  in  their  season. 

CUOllGME,  kwoRii'y.i.  a markeUtown  of  Piedmont.  12^ 
miles  M'.S.M’.  of  Ivrea.  on  the  Orca.  Pop.  5614.  It  has 
several  churches  and  convents,  a hospital  and  a coi)per 
foundry. 

CU1*.\R-ANGUS.  kootper-ang^gus.  a burgh  of  barony,  and 
[arish  o6  Scotland,  cos.  of  Perth  and  Forfar,  on  the  Isla.  a 
tiibutaiy  of  the  Tav.  13  miles  .M..N.E.  of  Perth,  and  on  the 
Dutpieeand  Mewtyle  Railway.  Pop.  of  parish  in  1851.  2972. 

CUG*.\R-EIFE.  a roy.al.  |)nrliamentarv  and  municipal  bo- 
mu  rh.  rnarket.town.  and  parish  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Fife,  in  the  centre  of  the  Howe”  of  Fife,  on  the 
Eden,  9 miles  W.  of  .St.  .\ndrew's  station  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Northern  Railway.  Pop.  of  parish,  in  1851.  7127.  It 
hits  a good  parish  church,  a handsome  courbhall,  with  a 
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town-hall,  jail,  public  library,  various  dissenting  chapels, 
reading  rooms,  newspaper  offices,  and  banks;  an  active  ma- 
nufictureof  linen  goods,  .spinning  mills,  corn,  snutf.  and 
fulling  mills,  breweries,  and  tan-yards.  The  borough  unites 
with  St.  Andrew’s,  the  two  Anstruthers,  Crail,  Kilrenny, 
and  Pittenweem  in  sending  one  member  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Commons.  On  a mound.  E.  of  the  town,  was  ancientO  Ibe 
principal  residence  of  the  Macdutfs,  feudal  Earls  cf  Fife,  and 
here  are  also  some  other  historicall3'  interesting  sites. 

CUPICA,  koo-pee'kS.  a village  and  seaport  of  Mew  Grana 
da.  on  a bay  of  the  same  name,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Bay 
of  Panama,  in  lat.  6°  40' N..  Ion.  77° 50' M’.  There  is  some 
probability  that  this  bay  will  one  day  be  the  western  termi- 
nation of  a ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  as  the 
course  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  up  the  river  Atrato.  thence 
up  its  affluent,  the  Naipi.  and  overland  to  this  bay,  would 
appear  to  be  the  route  offering  gi-eater  probabilities  of  suc- 
cess for  such  an  undertaking  than  any  other  on  the  conti- 
nent. Native  boats  at  present  ascend  these  streams,  and 
disembark  their  goods  at  a point  on  the  Naipi.  about  17  miles 
distant  from  the  Bay  of  Cupica,  the  remainder  of  the  jour- 
ney being  completed  overland. 

CURA,  koohd  a town  of  South  America,  st.ate  and  depart- 
ment of  Venezuela,  45  miles  S.W.  of  Caracas.  Pop.  40t)0. 

CUR  A^  >A . ku-ra-so'aor  kii'r^-soL  (Sp.  Cura  fan.  ko'>i4-s3to,) 
one  of  the  M'est  I ndia  islands,  belonging  to  tbe  Dutch,  off  the 
N.  coast  of  Venezuela.  Lat.  12°  N.,  ion.  69°  M'.  Length, 
40  miles:  breadth,  from  6 to  10  miles.  Pop.  15,164,  of 
whom  9728  are  slaves.  It  rises  wild,  bare,  and  abrupt,  and 
consists  of  two  rid  res  of  greenstone,  connected  by  a lime- 
stone dyke  H miles  thick.  Iron  and  copper  occur,  but 
are  not  wrought.  The  soil  is  not  rich,  and  the  island  is  de- 
ficient in  water,  yet  a good  deal  of  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco, 
anil  maize  are  raised.  The  staple  of  the  island,  however  is 
salt,  obtained  by  natural  evaporation,  and  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity. The  salt  exported  in  1847  was  168.347  barrels;  that 
produced,  250,606.  The  amount  of  cochineal  produced  in 
1848  w.as  18,050  pounds.  In  1847,  662  ve.ssels  (tonnage, 
36.212)  entered  the  port  of  Cura5oa.  The  islands  of  Cura9oa, 
Bonaire,  Oruba.  (or  Aruba.)  and  Little  CuraQoa.  form  a Dutch 
government,  the  residence  of  the  governor  being  at  M il- 
helmstadt.  Cura^oa  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  it  was  taken  in  16.32  by  the  Dutch, 
and  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1708,  but  restored  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  It  was  taken  again  by  the  British  in  1806, 
and  finally  ceded  to  Holland  at  the  general  peace,  in  1814. 
'I'he  government  is  vested  in  a stadtholder,  assisted  by  a 
civil  and  military  council. 

CURA^OA.  LITTLE,  n sm.all  island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  about  6 miles  S.E.  of  Cura^oa,  in  lat.  12°  2'  N.,  Ion.  68° 
38'  W. 

CURARAY,  koo-rJ-rP,  a river  of  Ecuador,  rising  in  the 
Andes,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Llanganate  Mountain,  65 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Quito,  and  after  a direct  course  of  385  miles 
through  a flat  country,  falls  into  the  J^apo  87  miles  below  San 
Miguel 

CUlUBRIDGE,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford,  pari.sh 
and  2 miles  M’.S.W.  of  \\Ttney.  Pop.  .596. 

CURDStVl  LLE. a post-villageof  Buckingham  co..  Virginia, 
on  M’illis  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  has  a large 
flouring  mill. 

CURD. 8VILLE,  a small  village  of  Mercer  co.,  Kentuckj', 
on  Dix  River. 

CURDMV  )RTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M’arwick,  3 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Coleshill. 

CURE,  kiiR.  a river  of  France,  rising  in  the  department  of 
Nievre.  and  fills  into  the  Youne  after  a course  of  66  miles. 

CUR  EM.  SeeCYRENE. 

CURES.  SeeCoRRE.SE. 

CURE'TON/S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 

CU RETOM’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  district. 
South  Carolina. 

CURI  A.  or  CURIA  RIKETORUM.  See  Chur. 

CU'RIA.  a small  post-village  of  Indepei  deuce  co.,  Arkan- 
sas. 90  miles  N.  bv  E.  of  Little  Rock. 

CURIA  MURl.V  or  KURIA  .MURIA  (koo're-.^  moo're-a) 
ISLES,  a group  of  five  islands  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  .Irabia, 
Hellaneeyah.  (Hellaniyah)  the  largest  and  only  inhibited 
island,  being  in  lat.  17°  33'  N..  Ion.  56°  6'  E.  The  surface  is 
sterile. 

CURHBUM'.  a town  of  Bridsh  India,  presidenev  of  Madr.is, 
province  of  Orisst.  about  82  miles  N.  of  Chicacole. 

CURIC  ).  koo-reetRo  a maritime  distriid  of  Chili,  contain 
ing  a ri  h mine  of  gold  and  copper  mingled. 

CURICO.  a town  of  ( hili  capital  of  the  above  district,  120 
miles  S.  of  Santiago.  Pop.  2000. 

CURISCHE-HAFF  or  KURISCHE-H AFF,  koo'rish-eh- 
hifft.  a lagoon,  or  back-water  of  the  Baltic,  in  Eastern  Prus- 
sia. extending  along  the  coast  f ir  about  53  miles  S.  of  .Me- 
mel.  separated  by  a narrow  sandy  ridge — the  C\irische-.\eh- 
rung,  (koob-ish-eh  n:\b<56ng) — from  the  sea  with  which  it 
communicates  at  its  M.  extremity  by  .Memel  Deeps,  a channel 
301  yards  across,  and  12  feet  deep.  It  receives  the  Nieinen. 

CURITIBA,  koo-re-tee'bi,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  iu  the 
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W.  of  the  mountains  of  Cubatao.  follows  a circuitous  course 
towarus  'be  S.  [cisses  of  Sao  I’aulo.  and,  after  receiviiij?  the 
Siio  Jose,  turns  \V.,  and  precipitates  its  waters  over  the  ca- 
tar-ict  otCavacun^'-a:  it  ultimately  joins  the  l-rua^u.  whicli 
someti'aos  is  co.isidered  as  a continuation  of  the  Curitiba, 
and  b..s,  s its  name. 

CCKITIHA.  a town  of  Brazil,  capital  of  a comarca  of  the 
same  name,  province  of  Sao  I’aulo,  lii8  miles  W.  of  Para- 
na,L'ua.  on  the  lett  bank  of  the  Curitiba.  Lat.  25°  40'  S., 
Ion.  50°  5'  VV'.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens. 

ClJIt'LAND,  a palish  of  Kniiland.  CO  of  Somerset. 

CU  It  LS^V'l  LLE,  a post-villaire  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
shout  8 miles  S.  by  ^V.  of  Clarion. 

CUIINOUL.  See  Kurxool. 

CUKtRAlI  or  KUK'ltAlI.  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  Upper  Provinces,  district,  and  38  miles 
N.W.  of  .Clhihabad,  on  the  Canges,  with  numerous  Moham- 
medan remains  on  the  high  banks  of  the  river. 

CUB'KAN,  a township  of  Saline  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1052. 

CUBRA.N,  a post-ottice  of  Stone  co..  Missouri. 

CUKRE.XT  ISLAND,  an  island  otf  the  N.E.  coast  of  Ce- 
lebes. Molucca  Passasre,  in  lat.  l)°  27'  N..  Ion.  124°  43'  E. 

CUBRENT  ISLAND.an  island  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  Papua  and  the  Pelew  Islands,  in  lat. 4°  38' N..  Ion. 
132°  3' E.  'i’his  island  is  sometimes  called  Anna,  or  PvOLO 
Anna. 

CUR/RENT  RIVER,  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  ri.ses  in 
Texas  co.,  Mis.souri.  and  flowing  south-eastward  into  Ar- 
kansas. enters  the  Black  River  in  Itandolph  county.  Its 
whole  length  probably  exceeds  25i)  miles.  The  water  is  re- 
markably clear.  The  river  is  navigable  for  flat-boats,  and 
abounds  with  excellent  fish.  Brunch. — Jack's  Pork,  which 
is  prnperly  an  affluent,  enters  it  from  the  right,  in  Shannon 
co..  .Mis.souri. 

CD  lURIE,  (anc.  Oufria?)  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

CU  R'RIOLASS^  a village  of  Ireland,  co.,  and  23  miles  N.E. 
of  Cork.  Pop.  262. 

CUIURIN.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  cos.  of  Monaghan 
and  Fermanagh. 

CUR'KITUCK.  an  Island  of  the  United  States,  off  the 
N.E. coast  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  30  miles  long  and  2 miles 
broad,  and  encloses  a sound  of  the  same  name. 

CURRITUCK,  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
North  Carolina,  borderingon  \ irginia  and  Currituck  Sound. 
Area  estimated  at  200  sijuare  miles.  North  River,  an  arm 
of  Albemarle  Sound,  washes  the  S.M'.  border.  The  surface 
is  level,  and  the  soil  .sandv.  The  limits  of  the  county  com- 
prise several  islands,  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
Currituck  Sound.  The  name  is  derived  from  a tribe  of 
Indians  who  once  possessed  the  land.  Capital.  Currituck 
Com  t-llouse.  Pop.  7415,  of  whom  4802  were  free,  and  2523 

^ c'uiiRITUCK  COURT-HOUSE,  ctipital  of  Currituck  co., 
North  Carolina,  on  the  sound  of  the  .same  name.  242  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Raleigh,  and  about  12  miles  from  the  sea. 

CURRITUCK  SOUND,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  in 
the  N.E.  part  ol  the  state,  is  .separated  from  the  main  sea  by 
tow,  narrow  islands,  and  communicates  on  the  S.  with  Albe- 
marle Sound.  Length,  about  5d  miles;  greatest  breadth,  10 
mile.s. 

CUR'RODiy.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay on  the  Nerbudda,  25  miles  E.  of  Surat. 

CUR'RUCKDEC\11.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  district  of  Boglipoor,  lOU  miles  S.E.  of  Patna 

CU  R'R  UCK  POOR/,  a town  and  zemiudary  of  British  India, 
province  of  Bahar. 

CUR'RYBAR/RY,  an  extensive  zemindary  of  British  In- 
dia. presidency  of  Betigal.  E.  of  the  Brahmapootra. 

CUIPRY  .MAL'LET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CURRY,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CURRY  REVELLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

CURUIY’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Washington  co., 
ueorgia. 

CURRY'S  RUN,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co..  Kentuck}'. 

CURSATO.  kooR-.si'to.  a mountain  chain  of  British  (Jui- 
dtia.  intersected  by  tit#;  parallel  of  2°  47'  N.;  the  highest 
summit  ri.ses  3b00  feel  above  the  'Takutu. 

CURTATONE,  kooK-ta-to'na.  a t illage  of  Northern  Italy, 
3 miles  liom  Mantua,  on  the  Lago  Supi-riore  of  Mantua^ 
and  on  the  high  road  from  (''  amona  to  Milan.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  50UO. 

CL'R'l'IS  CORNER,  a posUoffice  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

CUR'TIS  ISLAND,  an  island  of  Bass  Strait.  S.S.E.  of  Wil- 
son’s Promontory,  1060  feet  high.  Lat.  30°  28'  S.,  Ion.  140° 
40'  E. 

ClJlin'IS  ISLAND,  an  island  (,of  dry  sand)  between  the 
N.tV.  coast  Australia  and  Timor.  Lat.  12°  27'  S.,  Ion.  123° 
5o'  I'.. 

CUUn’lSVILLE,  a post-vill.ige  in  Stockbridge  townshiii, 
Berkshire  co.,  .Massachusetts.  120  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

CURTISyiLLE.  a posUifflce  of  Tuolumne  co..  California. 

CURT^W  RIllHT.  a post-office  of  tireene  co..  Ceorgia. 

ClIRUtJUATY,  koo-roo-gwd-tee/,  a village  of  Paraguay,  135 


miles  N.E.  of  Assumption.  It  is  a dep5t  for  yerba-  nati,  o» 
Paraguay  tea,  collected  in  its  vicinity. 

CURVALE,  kilR'vdP,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn,  on  the  Ranee,  16  miles  E.  of  Albi.  Pop.  2567,  partly 
employed  in  adjacent  lead-rnine.s. 

CURVELLO,  kooR-v^Plo,  a town  of  Brazil,  pivvince  of 
Mina.s-Gerae.s.  150  miles  N.IN.W.  of  Villa  Kira.  Pop.  15tM< 

CUIUWINSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Pike  town- 
ship, Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Clearfield,  has  an 
active  trade  in  lumber.  Pop.  155. 

CU/RY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

CURZOLA.  kooKd-zo'U,  or  CORZOLA,  koRd-zofid,  (anc. 
Oircy'ra-Ni'gra ; Slavonic,  KnrzuU  koR-zooP,)  an  island  in  the 
Adriatic,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  islands  of  Dalmatia 
Lat.  of  Fort  Biaggio  42°  57'  '24"  N.,  Ion.  17°  8'  E.  Separated  by 
a narrow  strait  from  the  peninsula  of  Sabioncello.  Length, 
from  E.  to  W., about ‘25  miles;  average  breadth.  4 miles.  The 
greatest  part  of  it  is  covered  with  trees.  Pop.  4268,  mostly 
employed  in  commercial  navigation  and  fishing.  Principal 
products,  timber,  corn,  wine,  and  fruits. 

CURZvlLA.  a town  of  Austria,  capital  of  the  above  island, 
situated  near  its  N.E.  extremity,  on  the  strait  between  the 
island  and  the  peninsula  of  Sabioncello.  It  rises  from  the 
water's  edge  in  a triangular  form,  and  is  surrounded  Tiy 
massive  walls,  defended  by  huge  old  towers  built  in  1420. 
A fort  commands  the  strait.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the 
Venetian  governors.  All  the  vessels  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd’s 
Company  are  built  here.  Pop.  1846. 

CURZOLARl  ISLES,  coa.st  of  Greece.  See  Kurzolari. 

CUS.VNO.  koo-sd'no.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  in  the  mountains.  19  miles  N.W.  of  Benevento. 
Pop.  4000.  It  has  3 churches  and  an  hospital. 

CUSH,  a post-office  of  Clearfield  co..  Pennsvlv.ania. 

CUSIUENDALL',  or  NEM'TON'GLENS.  a market-town  of 
Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Antrim,  on  the  Dali,  near  its 
mouth.  32  miles  N.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  545.  It  is  fiequented  as 
a watering-place. 

CUS'HENDEEN/,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.,  and  36  miles 
N.N'.IV.  of  Antrim,  on  a small  bay  of  the  same  name. 

CUSHING,  koosh'ing,  a post-village  and  township  of  Knox 
CO.,  Maine,  on  St.  George’s  River,  about  40  miles  S.E.  of 
Augusta.  Pop.  796. 

CFSHINGSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Burke  co.,  Georgia. 

CUSHING  VILLE,  kucsh'ing-vil,  apost-ofiiceof  Putter  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

CU'SOP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

CUSSAC,  ki.s'sdk',  a town  of  France.dejiartmentof  Ilaute- 
Vienne,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Limoges.  Pop.  1990. 

CUSSAWA'GO,  kr.s-sa-w^'go,  a creek  of  Pennsylvania, 
rises  in  Erie  co.,  and  joins  French  Creek  near  Meadville. 

CUSSA  W AGO,  or  C'OSSAW  A'GO.a  ])ost-townshij(  of  Craw- 
ford co„  Pennsylvania,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Meadville,  drained 
by  Cussawago  Creek.  Pop.  18  5. 

CUSSET,  ktis'si/.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Allier, 
.32  miles  S.E.  of  Moulins.  Pop.  in  1852.5510.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated  in  a valley,  and  has  manufacturt'S  of  coarse 
woollens  and  paper. 

CUSSi’JTA.  a post-village  in  Chambers  co..  Alabama,  on 
the  Montgomery  and  West  1‘oiut  Railroad,  about  65  miles 
N.E.  of  Montgomery. 

CUSSY-EN'-MORVANT,  kus\see/-8N°-moR'v8No/,  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Saoue-et-Loire,  12  miles  N.W.  of 
Autun.  Pop.  1750. 

CUS/TARD’S,  a small  post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Penn 
sylvania. 

CUSTRIN.  a town  of  Pru.esia.  See  (Kiistrin.) 

CL'TCIl  or  KUTCH.  kutch,  (written  Catch,  in  French,)  a 
state  and  province  of  Western  Hindostan.  mostly  between 
lat.  '23°  and  24°  N.,  and  Ion.  68°  30' and  71°  E..  having  W. 
the  Koree  branch  of  the  Indus,  S.  the  Indian  Ocean.  E.  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch.  and  N.  the  Runn — an  extein-iive  salt  morass, 
which  seaparates  it  from  the  Indian  Desert  formed  after  an 
earlhqua;%e  in  1819.  Estimated  area  74JO  .sijuare  tniles.  A 
chain  of  rocky  hills  extends  through  the  country  fmin  E.  to 
W.,  and  abounds  in  volcanic  pn  ducts  elsewhere  rare  in  In- 
dia. The  rivers  are  small  and  the  .soil  in  many  parts  steiile 
froth  want  i f water.  Chief  products,  cotton,  dates,  iron  ore, 
horses,  ai.d  goats,  which  are  exported  to  Sirde  and  the  .Ma- 
labar coast,  in  return  for  corn  and  other  pro\  isions.  The 
ruling  family  is  Mohammedan.  Brin  inal  towns  Rhooj,  the 
capital.  Ai  jar.  Teerah.  Luck[)ut,  and  Kuntcote.  all  forti- 
fied. besides  whi  h the  country  is  studded  with  foitresses. 
The  people  are  treacherous  and  demoralized. 

CUTCH  G UND.W  A,  kutch  gun-di'vd.  a province  of  Beloo- 
chistan.  mostly  between  lat.  27°  10'  and  -9°  ;‘0'  N..  and  Ion. 
67°  21'  and  69°  15'  E..  having  W.  the  provinces  of  Sarawait 
and  Jhalawan.  .\  Afghanistan,  and  E.  .^inde.  Length  from 
N.  to  .8.,  D O miles:  breadth,  130  miles.  Area  lO.i  6i' s jnare 
miles.  Bop.  lOu.OOO('t)  Surface  low  and  gener.ally  level  but 
ill  watered,  and  destitute  of  forest-land:  and  the  climate  is 
ojipressively  hot.  Where  irrigated,  however,  fine  crops  of 
grain,  pulse,  cotton,  sugai-.  madder,  and  fi-uits  are  produced; 
and  this  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Khan  of  Kelal's  do- 
minion. It  has  also  some  commercial  importance,  from  being 
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traverNo,!  by  the  principal  routes  from  Sinde  into  Afghanis- 
tan. Principal  towns,  Gundava,  Dadur,  Bhag,  Leliree,  and 
Kotree. 

<'!UTCIIOGUK,  kCn-chogt,  a poshvillage  of  Suffolk  co.,  New 
York,  aboxit  2:15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

CrT'C  tMBB,  a parish  of  Kngland,  co.  of  Somerset. 

CUT'ETANT'  CllEEK,  of  Tioga  co.,  New  York,  falls  into 
Oswexo  Creek  abo  «t  2 miles  N.  of  Oswego. 

CUTII'BERT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Randolph  co., Geor- 
gia. UO  miles  S.W.  of  Milledgeville.  It  contains  a brick 
court-house,  2 or  3 churches,  and  2 academies.  Incorporated 
in  183t. 

CUTIGLIANO,  koo-teel-y3'no,  a town  of  Tuscany,  33  miles 
N.W.  of  Elnreiice.  on  the  Lima,  here  crossed  by  a handsome 
bridge.  Pop.  1151. 

CUTM.ER,  a post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  13(1  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta,  has  a 
good  harbor.  Pop.  820. 

CUT  GEE,  a post-village  of  Walton  co.,  Georgia,  75  miles 
N.N.W.  of  .Miiledgeville. 

CUT  GEE.  a post-office  of  Brew  co.,  .\rkansas. 

CUTT.\CKL  (anc.  Chine,  kl't^M,  “a  royal  residence,”) capi- 
tal of  1 district  of  its  own  name,  is  situated  on  the  Maha- 
nuddy.  220  miles  S.W.  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  2l°  27'  N.,  Ion.  80°  5' 
E.  I’op.  40,000  (?)  It  has  a good  main  street, a spacious  mar- 
ket-place. some  military  cantonments,  and  some  handsome 
Jlohammedan  structures,  the  whole  secured  against  inun- 
dation by  solid  embankments  alotig  the  river.  It  is  a place 
of  resort  for  bathing,  and  oiie  of  the  healthiest  stations  in 
Indi.i.  In  some  seasons,  large  importations  of  rice  take 
place  here:  and  a good  deal  of  timber,  destined  for  Calcutta, 
is  tloated  hence  down  the  Mahan uddy. 

CUT'T.\CK',  a large  maritime  district  of  British  India,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  the  Midnapoor 
and  Berar,  and  the  N.  part  of  the  .Madras  presidency.  Area, 
9(100  sijuare  miles.  I’op.  1,29(5.;I65  (?) 

CUT^l'ERAlI,  a village  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  Upper  I’rovinces.  3 • miles  S.E.  of  Bareily.  Here  the 
Gude  and  British  forces  totally  defeated  the  Kohillas  in 
1774. 

CUT'TINGSVILLE,  apost-villapin  Rutland  co.,  Vermont, 
about  (iO  miles  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

CUT'TUBC  a small  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal.  13  miles  S.  of  Delhi,  with  many  tombs  of  .Mogul  em- 
perors. and  the  Cuttub-Minar.  an  edifice  of  a kind  unri- 
valled in  Ilindostan.  242  feet  in  height,  with  several  balco- 
nies. ascended  by  a stairca.se,  and  erected  early  in  the  thir- 
ieeJith  century. 

CUTG'UP  or  KUTtTUP'.  a town  of  North-western  Africa, 
stale,  and  75  miles  N.  by  W.  of  .lacoba.  Lat.  9°  45'  N..  Ion. 
10°  15  E.  It  consistsof  a number  of  hamlets  almost  adjoin- 
ing each  other,  occupying  a beautiful  and  extensive  plain. 

qUT'TYIIUNK'  ISLAND,  the  most  .south-we.stern  of  the 
Eli/^abeth  Islands,  at  the  entrance  of  Buzzaid’s  Bay.  Massa- 
chusetts. At  its  S.W.  end  is  a fixed  light,  48^  feet  above  t he 
level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  41°  24'  35"  N..  Ion.  70°  57'  20"  W. 

CUTGV,\.  {IWniXoo Kcrnglnyta,)  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  30  miles  N.  of  Burdwan,  on  the  Hoogly 
River. 

CUV^G,  koo'vo,  a river  of  Western  Africa,  in  Lower  Gui- 
nea. Benguela.  enters  the  Atlantic  120  miles  S.  of  the  Coau- 
za,  after  a course  estimated  at  400  miles. 

CUXGI.\.M.  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Oxford. 

CUXH.WE.N,  kQx-hi'ven  or  kdSx-hdffen.  a seaport  vil- 
lage of  North-western  Germany,  about  58  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Hamburg,  to  which  it  belongs,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
at  its  mouth,  in  lat.  53°  53'  N..  Ion.  8°  44'  E.  Pop.  1000.  It 
has  pulilic  batlis,  and  a regular  packet  communication  with 
Engliuid. 

eUX'TON.  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Kent. 

CUX'WOLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

CUYABA  or  GUI  ABA.  koo-yd?bd.  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in 
the  district  of  Diamantino.  in  lat.  13°  12'  S.  It  Hows  circui- 
tously, and  joins  the  Porrudos,  or  Sao  LourenQO,  on  its  right 
bank.  Above  the  town  of  Guyal  a it  is  navigable  for  canoes, 
but  is  much  broken  by  rapids,  and  even  for  00  miles  below 
the  town  its  course  is  vei'y  impetuous. 

CUYABA  or  CUI.ABA.,  a city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the 
province  of  .Matto-Grosso.  near  the  river  of  the  .same 
name.  Lat.  15°  26'  S..  Ion.  50°  W.  Pop.  3000.  It  is  ill 
built  and  irregular;  houses  mostly  of  clay.  Chief  edifices, 
the  churches  of  Born  .lesus.  .Sao  do  Rozario.  and  t^an  Anto- 
nif':  it  has  an  imperial  hospital,  a lazaretto,  a school  of  phi- 
lo.so])h\.  and  a Latin  and  other  schools.  Cuyaba  supplanted 
Matto-Grosso  as  capital  of  the  province  in  1820.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  assembly,  of  the  military  command- 
ant. and  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Matto-Grosso.  Its 
commerce  consists  chietly  in  the  exchange  of  iron  imple- 
ments and  other  European  manufactures  for  gold.  I’he 
comarca  of  which  it  is  capital  comprises  numerous  villages, 
and  has  a population  of  25.(100,  compri.sing  miners,  agricul- 
turists. and  many  half-civilized  Indian.s.  The  rich  gold- 
inine.s  of  the  district  have  been  worked  since  1719. 

('U  Y.AHGGA,  kT-a-ho/ira.  a river  of  Ohio,  rises  in  the  N.E. 
partefthe  state,  and  after  a very  circuitous  course,  enters 
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Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland.  At  Cuyahoga  Pills,  In  Summit 
county,  the  river  descends  about  200  feet  in  the  apace  of  2i 
miles,  and  affords  abundant  water  power. 

CUYAHOGA,  a county  in  the  N. N.E.  part  of  Ohio,  border- 
ing on  Lake  Erie,  has  ati  area  of  426  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Cuyahoga  River,  from  which  the  name  is 
derived,  and  also  by  Chagrin  and  Rocky  Rivers.  The  sur- 
face is  nearly  level,  with  a moderate  declivity  towards  the 
N.  The  soil  is  good,  and  adapted  to  grazing.  Sandstone 
underlies  a portion  of  the  sui'face:  large  quantities  of  grind- 
stones and  building  stone  are  procured  from  it.  'i’he  county 
is  intensected  by  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  by  three  railroads, 
which  unite  at  Cleveland,  and  connect  it  with  Pittsburg, 
Erie,  and  Cincinnati.  Cuyahoga  is  the  most  populous 
county  in  the  .state,  excepting  Hamilton.  Capital,  Cleve- 
land. Pop.  78,033.  ^ 

CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  a post-village  and  fractional  town- 
ship of  Summit  county,  Ohio,  on  tlie  Cuyahoga  River,  and 
on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal,  128  miles  N.E.  of 
Columbus.  It  lias  a beautiful  situation,  and  contains  many 
elegant  buildings.  The  river  liere  passes  tlirongh  a deep 
ravine,  enclosed  by  walls  of  stratified  rock  near  200  feet 
higli,  and  iiresenting  a variety  of  picturesque  views.  With- 
in a distance  of  '1]/^  miles  there  is  a fall  of  more  than  200 
feet,  whicli  affords  immense  water-power.  Tliere  is  an 
abundance  of  coal  in  tlie  vicinity.  It  contains  1 bank,  3 
cliiirches,  3 paper-mills,  1 manufactory  of  steam-engines,  2 
machine-shops,  2 flouring-mills,  and  various  other  mills. 
Tlie  Cleveiand,  Zanesville  and  (.inciunati  Railroad  passes 
through  this  place.  Pop.  1516. 

CUYLER.  klHer.  a post-village  of  Cortland  co..  New  York, 
125  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

CUY'LERVILLE,  kPIer-vil,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co., 
New  York. 

CUYOS  (koo'yoce)  ISLANDS,  a group  of  small  islands  of 
the  Philippines,  in  the  Mindoro  Sea.  between  Palawan  and 
Panay.  The  largest  of  them.  Great  Cuyo,  is  in  lat.  1U°  52' 
N..  Ion.  121°  15'  E.  Cuyo  is  defended  by  a fort,  and  has  a 
small  port  on  the  N.\V.  side. 

CUYUNI.  CUYUNY,  koo-yon/nee,  or  CUYUWINT,  koo- 
yoo-weefiiee, a r.ver  of  British  Guiana,  tribntarv  to  the  I^sse- 
quitio.  which  it  joins  from  the  \Y.  in  lat.  6°  26' N.,  Ion.  68° 
4:3'  W.,  after  receiving  the  .Maparoony.  Its  banks  are  less 
picturesijue  than  those  of  the  latter  river,  and  it  is  much 
less  navigable:  but  it  traverses  a more  productive  region. 

CUZCO,  koos^o,  a city  of  Peru,  capital  of  a dep.irtment.  and 
formerly  capital  of  the  Incas,  200  miles  N.  of  Arequipa.  and 
11.380  feet  above  the  sea.  Lat.  13°  :30'  55"  S.,  Ion.  72°  4'  10"  W. 
Pop.  in  18.50.  41.152.  who  manufacture  cotton  and  woollen 
stuffs.  leather,  emliroidery,  &c.,  having  considerable  repute. 
Its  cathedral  and  .Augustine  convent  are  among  the  finest 
edifices  in  South  .America;  and  here  area  mint,  hospitals, 
collegiate  schools,  and  a university.  Its  Dominican  convent 
occupies  the  site  of  a fiimous  Peruvian  temple  of  the  sun.  and 
many  massive  specimens  of  ancient  Peruvian  archite  tnre 
are  extant  in  and  around  the  city.  On  its  N.  side  are  re- 
mains of  a vast  ftirtre.ss  of  a cyclopeaii  kind,  and  traces  re- 
main of  a magnificent  road  extending  thence  to  Lima. 

Cuzco  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Peruvian  cities,  being 
founded,  according  to  common  tradition,  in  1043,  by  Manca 
Capac,  the  first  Inca  of  Peru.  In  15.34.  it  was  taken  by 
Pizarro  who  was  surprised  with  the  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence it  exhibited.  Its  streets  were  then  large,  wide,  and 
straight:  and  its  churches,  palaces,  and  temples,  the  latter 
including  the  famous  Temple  of  the  8un.  were  ri.  hly 
adorned  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  which  glittered 
on  the  walls.  While  still  in  possession  of  Pizarro.  it  was 
besieged  by  the  whole  Peruvian  force,  and  a great  part  of  it 
destroyed. 

CUZCO,  a department  of  Southern  Peru,  mostly  be- 
tween lat.  13°  and  15°  S..  and  Ion.  70°  and  73°  W.,  having 
W.  and  S.  the  departments  of  .Ayacucho  and  Puno.  .Area, 
44,900  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1850  339,718.  Its  chief  towns 
are  Cuzco,  Aban^ay.  and  Urubamba. 

CWM,  koom,  or  COMBE,  a parish  of  North  AVales,  co.  of 
Flint. 

CWMCARYAN,  koom-kar?van,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Monmouth.  , 

CWMDARE,  koom'dair,  a hamlet  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Glamorgan.  4 miles  S.E.  of  Merthyr-Tydvil.  Pop.  2404.  In 
its  vicinity  is  a cascade,  the  schistous  bed  of  which  emits  an 
infiammaiile  gas. 

CAYMDU.  koom'dee,  a hamlet  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Gla- 
morgan. Pop.  2380. 

CWMRHEIDOL.  koom-rFdol,  a township  of  South  Wales, 
co.  of  Cardigan.  Pop.  7.58. 

CWM-TOYDDWR.  koom-toi^THOor,  (oo  as  in  poor,)  a pari.sh 
of  South  AVales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

CWMYOY,  koom'yoy,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford 
and  Monmouth.  6 miles  from  Abergavenny.  The  beautiful 
ruins  of  Lanthony  Abbey  are  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
cliff  in  the  romantic  vale  of  Ewyas.  in  this  parish. 

CYCL.ADES.  sik'Lydez,  (so  called  because  they  lie  in  a 
circle,  [Cyclos.l  around  Delc.s,  ri'garded  as  the  mest  impor- 
tant on  account  of  its  famous  oracle,)  the  principal  island*  of 
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the  Grecian  A rchi pel aojo.  situated  between  lat.  Sb^and  38° 
\ . and  Ion.  •24-°  and  2<)°  30'  E.,  belon^in!r  to  the  kingdom  of 
G»eece,  of  which  they  form  the  governments  of  Tenos.  Syra, 
Naxos,  and  Thera.  compri.sin,if  the  i.slands  of  Lyra,  Kythnos, 
Thera,  Tenos,  AndrO)  Naxos,  and  Melos.  United  area, 

13.000  square  miles.  Pop.  18,908,  many  of  whom  are  Roman 
Catholics.  These  islands  are  generally  mountainous,  but 
most  of  them  fertile.  Produce  of  the  whole,  comprising 
wine.  silk,  barley,  olive-oil.  estimated  at  121,000Z  Total  an- 
nual revenue  to  the  government,  55.000/.;  expenditure, 
lO.OOOi.  About  1000  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of 

50.0  )0  tons,  are  owned  in  the  Cyclades.  The  inhabitants, 
whose  chief  occupation  is  maritime  trade,  are  among  the 
most  industrious  and  best  educated  in  the  kingdom. 

CYFJETII-Y-RRENNIN,  kif'fo-^th-e-brSn'nin,  a town- 
ship ot  South  IVales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

CYG'N  ET.  a post-office  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin. 
CYLCII-Y-DEE.  kilk-e-dee,  a township  of  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Pembroke,  parish  of  St.  David's.  Pop.  1086. 

CY  L Y-CUM,  kil'e-koom,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  Carmarthen. 
CYME.  See  Sandaklee. 

CYMRY.  See  M ales. 

CYNELL-MAWR,  kin/ell-mowr,  a township  of  South 
Wales.  CO.  of  Cardigan. 

CYNTITIIAN.  a village  and  town.ship  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio, 
90  miles  M'.N.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1226. 

CYNTIIIANA.sin-tluvah'na,  apost-village,capital  of  Har- 
rison CO.,  Kentucky,  on  the  South  Fork  of  Licking  River,  37 
miles  N.E.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  a bank,  6 churches, 
an  academy,!  bagging-factory,!  woollen-factory, and  2 tan- 
neries. Incorporated  in  1802.  Pop.  123.  . 

CYNTIIIANA,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio,  58  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

CYNTIIIANA,  a village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana,  about 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

CY.NTIIIANA.  a post-village  of  Posey  co.,  Indiana,  22 
miles  N.E.  of  Mount  Yernon. 

CY'PRESS,  a post-office  of  Yazoo  co.,  Mississippi. 
CYPRESS,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Kentucky,  on  Cy- 
press Creek,  190  miles  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

CYPRESS,  a post-village  of  Scott  co..  >lissouri,  about5miles 
S.W.ofthe  Mississippi  River,  and  140  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Louis. 
CYPRESS. .a  post-office  of  Kenosha  co.,  Wisconsin. 
CYPRESS  BAYOU,  of  .Arkansas,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Hempstead  and  M'ashita  counties,  and  enters  the 
Little  Missouri  from  the  right. 

CYPRESS  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  enters  the  Tennessee 
from  the  N.  at  Florence.  Little  Cypress  unites  with  it  a 
few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

CYPRESS  CREEK,  of  Arkansas,  unites  with  Cadron 
Creek  in  Conway  county. 

CYPRESS  CREEK,  of  Warwick  co.,  Indiana,  flows  into 
the  Ohio. 

CYPRESS  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Bladen  co..  North 
Carolina. 

CYPRESS  CREEK,  a post-office  of  John.son  co..  Illinois. 
CYPRESS  GROVE,  a post-office  of  New  Hanover  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

CYPRESS  INN.  a post-office  of  Wayne  co..  Tennes.see. 
CYPRESS  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Arkan.sas. 
CYPRESS  TOP.  a post-office  of  Harris  co..  Texas. 
CYPRESSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Gallatin  co.,  Illinois, 
190  mites  S.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

CYPRUS,  sT'prus.  (Turk.  Kihris.  kee'breece':  Gr.  Karrpoj ; 
Fr.  Chyprfi..  sheep’r ; Ger.  Gtipprn,  tsee'pern  : Ital.  Ciprn,  chee'- 
pro.)  an  island  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  the  easternmost  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Tskande- 
roon.  44  miles  S.  of  Cape  Anamoor.  in  Antolia.  and  76  miles 
M’.  of  Latakeeain  Syria;  Cape  St.  .\ndrea,  its  N.E.  extremity, 
is  in  lat.  35°  4U  42''  N..  Ion.  34°  35'  30"  E. ; and  Baffii.  near  its 
S. ML  extremity,  is  in  lat.  31°  47' 18"  N..  Ion.  32°  21' .30"  E.  It 
stretches  from  Cape  Gatto.  lat.  34°29'  18"  to  lat.  35°  41'  42"  N. 
or  Cape  St.  Andrea.  It  is  about  148  miles  in  length,  with  a 
width  of  about  40  miles;  but  its  N.E.  extremitv  diminishes 
greatly,  and  terminates  in  a long,  narrow  peninsxila.  about 
40  miles  long,  and  not  over  15  miles  broad.  The  whole 
island  is  occupied  by  a range  of  mountains  stretching  from 
N E.  to  S.ML,  known  in  heathen  mythology  as  the  third 
range  of  Olympus,  and  whose  culminating  points.  Santa 
Croce  (Olympus)  and  Thrados.  are  7000  feet  high.  On  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  island  the  slopes  of  these  mmntains  are 
bold  and  rugged;  and  one  of  the  elevated  valleys  contains 
Nicosia,  the  modern  capital  of  the  island.  On  the  S.  side 
the  hill-slopes  are  even  bolder,  presenting  a deeply  serrated 
outline,  with  thickly  wooded  sides,  furrowed  by  deep  val- 
leys. The  prevailing  f a-mation  of  the  mountain  range,  in 
its  N.E.  divi-ion.  is  limestone,  which  assumes  many  abrupt 
and  remarkable  forms.  The  S.ML  portion  of  the  mountains 
is  of  crystalline  formation,  and  yi  dds  excellent  asbestos; 
also  talc,  red  jasper,  copper  in  abundance,  gold,  silver, 
emeralds,  and  the  Paphian  diamond;  but  the  only  mine- 
lals  wrought  are  the  first  three  named. 

Cyprus  is  deficient  in  water;  its  streams  being  chiefly 
moiintain  turrents.  which  dry  up  in  summer,  the  only  per- 
naaneut  river  of  importance  being  the  Pedia,  (anc.  Pedosus,) 
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which  waters  the  valley  of  Nicosia,  flows  E.,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Famagosta.  The  climate  is  in  general  healthy, 
excepting  in  some  points  on  the  S.  coast  during  the  heat? 
of  summer,  much  increased  by  the  burning  winds  from  the 
Arabian  and  African  deserts,  which,  causing  a rapid  eva- 
poration, give  rise  to  a dangerous  malaria.  Temporary 
blindness  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  sun’s  reflection 
from  the  white  chalky  soil;  and  to  avoid  sun-stroke,  the 
natives  wrap  their  heads  in  thick  shawls. 

'The  mountains  of  Cyprus  are  covered  with  vast  foicstg 
of  excellent  building  timber,  and  the  island  is  esteemed  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  in  the  Levant ; yet  it  has  few  level 
tracts  of  country,  those  .around  Nicosia.  Famagosta,  Lar- 
nica,  Limasol,  and  Baffa  being  the  chief.  Agriculture, 
however,  is  in  a very  backward  state.  The  cultivable  sur- 
face of  the  island  is  estimated  at  about  2,509,000  acres,  of 
which  not  much  more  than  130.000  acres  are  actually  under 
tillage.  Fertile  spots  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  are 
cultivated,  but  the  more  distant  tracts  are  neglected.  Ot 
the  vegetable  products,  cotton  may  be  esteemed  the  most 
important;  it  is  sent  chiefly  to  Marseilles  and  Leghorn; 
excellent  wheat  and  barley  are  raised,  the  surplus  of  which 
is  exported  to  Syria;  tobacco  of  good  quality  is  grown  in  the 
S.ML  part  of  the  island,  and  is  on  the  increase;  madder, 
after  that  from  Smyrna,  the  best  in  the  Levant,  is  raised  in 
numerous  localities,  and  in  quantity  augments  yearly 
Silk  is  produced  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Baffa,  and  in 
other  quarters.  Carobs  are  extensively  grown ; but  the 
olive  is  much  neglected.  M’ine  is  the  most  noted  produc- 
tion of  the  island,  and  is  of  an  excellent  (luality.  The  oiher 
vegetable  products  are  sugar,  flax,  .sesamum.  poppies,  liquor- 
ice, exquisite  fruits,  including  the  orange,  citron,  date,  fig, 
pistachio  nuts,  caper.  &c. 

Manufiicturing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Salt,  in  large 
quantities,  is  obtained  from  .sjilines  at  Lima.sol  and  Lar- 
nica.  'The  Greek  females  of  some  of  the  towns  and  villages 
do  beautiful  embroidery,  and  make  silk  net.  which  will 
stand  comparison  with  the  finest  European  lace.  The  fe- 
males also  weave  some  common  cottin.  woollen,  and  linen 
fabrics — the  last  chiefly  sacking.  Good  morocco  leather  is 
made  at  Nicosia;  and  calicoes,  imported  from  Britain,  are 
here  dyed  in  briiliant  colors  and  exported  to  Syria,  Smyrna, 
and  Constantinople.  Pottery,  sufficient  for  home  consump- 
tion, is  made;  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  the  pea- 
santry distil  rose,  orange,  and  lavender  water,  and  myrtle 
and  laudanum  oil. 

The  island  forms  a pashalic.  of  which  the  capital  is  Ni- 
cosia. For  ecclesiastical  affairs  it  is  divided  into  the  foui 
di'iceses  of  Nicosia.  Larnica.  Oerina  and  Baffa  and  Lmiasol 
— the  first  being  administered  by  an  archbishop,  a(>p  anted 
by  the  sultan,  'fhe  princioal  ports,  as  well  as  the  prin  ipal 
towns,  are  Cerina.  Famagosta.  Larnica.  Lima.sol,  and  Baffa. 

Originally  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterward 
colnni/;ed  by  the  Greeks.  Cyprus  was.  by  the  latter  people, 
dedicated  to  Venus,  whose  most  celebrated  temple  was  at 
Paphos,  now  Baffa.  It  belonged  successively  to  the  kings 
of  Persia,  of  Egypt,  to  the  Romans,  and  to  the  Greeks  of 
the  lower  empire.  It  was  one  of  the  first  places,  out  of 
Palestine,  that  received  the  gospel,  and  was  visited  by  Paul 
and  Barn.abas  on  their  missionary  tour.  In  the  time  of 
the  Crusades  it  was  taken  from  the  Saracens  by  Richard  I. 
of  England,  and  given  bv  him  to  the  princes  of  the  Lusig- 
nan  family,  who  had  it  till  the  year  1570.  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  'I'urks.  In  1830  it  was  taken  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  but  was  retaken,  in  18  10.  by  the  Turks,  who  have 
introduced  various  changes  into  the  government  of  the 
island,  tending  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants. 
'I'he  King  of  Sardinia  bears  the  title  of  King  of  Cyprus  and 
Sardinia.  Pop.  in  1841.  100  095.  of  whi  di  70.000  were  Greeks, 
30  000  Turks,  and  the  remainder  Roman  Catholics,  Maronites, 

and  .Armenians. Adj.  and  inhab.  Cypkian.  sip're-an, 

Cvp'kiot  or  Cyp/ri  1TK.  'fhe  former  should  be  employed  only 
when  ancient  Cyprus  is  ref-rr  M to. 

CYRENE.  .sl-reeffiee,  (Gr.  Kvppvvf.  Kurlne)  called  by  the 
natives  GRENNE.  gr^n'nMi.  or  GRENNAII,  a miserable 
town  of  North  .Africa,  regency  of  and  550  miles  E.  of 'Tripoli, 
on  the  plateau  of  Barca,  occupying  the  plac,3  of  the  ancient 
Cyrene,  1800  feet  above  the  sea  level;  lat.  32°  50'  N.,  Ion. 
21°  47'  E.  Numerous  interesting  remains  of  antiquity  have 
been  discovered  here.  Cyrene  was  the  birth-place  of  Aristip- 
pus, Eratosthenes, and  Callimachus.  It  was  fiunded  in  the 
year  632  u.  c..  by  a colony  of  Greeks,  and  became  the  capital 
of  a district  to  which  it  gave  its  name,  extending  from  the 
Great  Svrtis  to  the  Gulf  of  Platea.  This  country  firmed  a 
monarchy  which  lasted  for  180  years.  It  was  made  tributary 
to  Egypt  under  Ptolemy  8oter.  and.  along  with  Crete,  wan 
ulti  natelv  formed  into  a Roman  province. 

CY/RUST  )N.  a post-village  in  Lincoln  co.,  Tennessee, 
about  70  miles  S.  bv  E.  of  Nashville. 

CYSOING.  see'zwi^N®'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord.  8 miles  S.E.  of  Lille.  Pop.  2746. 

CYTHERA.  sith-ee'ra.  See  Cf.rigo. 

CYZICUS,  siz'e-kQs  a peninsula  of  .Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia, 
extending  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  S.E.  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
mora, and  70  miles  S.VV.  of  Constantinople,  connected  by  a 
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narrow  jock  with  the  mainland.  Lenijth  from  S.  to  N., 
Rho’it  miles;  Ireadth,  IS  miles.  Tt  is  noted  tor  picturesque 
beauty.  On  its  istlunus  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Cy/icus,  the  principal  being  those  of  a fine  Homan  amphi- 
theatre. 

CZAIIXTKOW,  chaR^ne-kov',  a town  of  Prussia.  6.3  miles 
S.W.  of  llrornberg.  capital  of  the  circle,  on  the  Netz.  Pop. 
351(t.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics. 

CZ.AItNoVVJ.  chaR-no/vo.  a village  of  Poland.  80  miles 
K.N.H.  of  Plock.  on  the  ri.?ht  bank  of  the  Orz.  celebrated 
for  a victory  by  the  French  over  the  Russians,  December 
23.  1806. 

CZ.tSLAU.  chdsOfiw,  a town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  the 
r .rcle,  45  miles  of  Prague.  Pop.  3400.  In  its  church, 

whi'-h  has  an  elevated  spire,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Hus.site 
leader,  Ziska.  Here  Frederick  the  Great  gained  a victory 
over  tile  Austrians.  May  17.  1742. 

CZFBii,  tsA'b^h.  or  TSCIIrlBKN.  chfi'ben.  a village  of 
Hungary,  co.  of  Zarant,  18  miles  from  Deva.  Pop.  1576. 

CZ.OCZE.  ts^Pf^h'.  a village  of  Hungary,  circle  of  Thither 
Danube,  on  the  Sarviz.  over  which  there  is  a ferry,  9 miles 
from  Foldvar.  Pop.  2199. 

CZMGLBD.  ts;Vgl4d',  a large  village  of  Central  Hungary, 
CO.  and  40  miles  S.  bl.  of  Pcsth.  Pop.  16,650.  It  has  Homan 
Catholic  and  Calvinistic  churches,  and  a trade  in  red  wines. 

CZrl.MPIX.  ch^m'pin,  a small  town  of  Prussian  Poland, 
*20  miles  S.S  W.  of  I'osen. 

CZi-:.\STlCHOW,  ch^n.s-to/Kov,  or  CZENSTOCH  )\VA. 
ch§ns-to-Ko'vii.  a town  of  Poland,  province,  and  75  miles 
S.E.  of  Kalisz.  with  35)0  inhabitants,  woollen  manufac- 
tures, and  a fortified  convent.  In  1665,  a bloody  battle  was 
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I fought  here  between  the  army  of  the  King  of  Poland  and 
that  of  Prince  Lubomirski.  It  has  a station  on  the  railway 
from  Warsaw  to  Cracow. 

CZEi*T8.\,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Tchepts.\. 

CZERDYN.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Tcheroyn. 

CZEREKWE.  chA-r^k'v,-l.  two  small  towns  of  Bohemia, 
circle,  and  34  miles  E.S.E.  of  Talwr. 

CZERIKOW,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Tcherikov. 

CZERNA,  ts^R'nd,  a river  of  Austria,  falling  into  the 
Danube  at  Orsova.  after  a course  of  from  5U  to  60  miles 
from  its  source  in  the  East  Carpathians. 

CZERNIEJEVO,  ch^Rn-yi-yA'vo,  a town  of  Prussian 
Poland,  circle  of  Bromberg.  10  miles  S.W.  ofGne.sen. 

CZERMGOW  or  CZNERXIGOV.  See  Tcherxioov. 

CZERNOWITZ.  ch^R/no-vits.  or  TSCIIERNOWITZ.  (more 
correctly,  CZERNOWICE.  chAR'no-vit/sAh.)  a town  of  Au- 
strian Poland,  in  Bukowina.  capital  of  the  circle  of  same 
name,  on  a hill  near  the  Prulh.  146  miles  S.E.  of  Lemberg. 
Pop.  26,345.  It  has  a Greek  cathedral.  700  houses,  a gymna- 
sium. and  high  schools,  manufactures  of  clocks,  silver  goods, 
hardwares,  and  carriages,  and  an  active  tr.ade. 

CZERNOWITZ,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle,  and  13  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Tabor. 

CZERSK.  ch^Rsk.  a town  of  Poland,  province,  and  22 
miles  S.E.  of  Warsaw. 

CZIRKNICZ.  See  ZiRKXiTZ. 

CZOKTKOW,  choRpkov,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  capi- 
tal of  the  circle,  on  the  Sereth.  105  miles  S.E.  of  Lemberg, 
with  2300  inhabitants,  a castle,  and  an  important  mauufac 
ture  of  tobacco. 

CZYRKASSY,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Tcherkask, 
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A.AA  REF.TELD.  See  Dovrefield. 

DAB'BLING'.  a village  of  ’l’hil>et,  on  the  Sutlej,  920 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat.  31°  45'  N.,  Ion.  78°  37'  E. 

D.VBER,  di/ber.  a fortified  town  of  Pru.ssia.  government 
of  Stettin.  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  .Itargard.  Pop.  1560. 

DAB  ),  di'bo',  a village  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Meui’the.  arrondissement  of  Sarrebourg.  canton  of  Phals- 
bourg.  Here  is  a ruin  .said  to  be  the  remains  of  a castle, 
built  by  King  Dagobert,  in  which  Pope  Leo  XI.  was  born. 
Pop.  1226. 

D.ABKINGIIAUSEN.  di'bring-hSw'zen.  a village  of  Rhe- 
nish Prussia,  government  of  Dusseldorf,  circle,  and  8 miles 
S.E.  of  West  Leiinep.  Pop.  212. 

DABUL.  di'booP;  a town  of  British  India,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  district  of  Concan,  85  miles  S.E.  of 
Bombay. 

D.yC^CA,  a city  of  British  India,  ranking  as  the  second 
in  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  formerly  its  capital,  now  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  six  circuit  courts  of  its  presidency,  and  a 
capital  of  a district  on  the  Dallye  Creek,  which  connects 
the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  Rivers,  and  is  here  cro.ssed 
by  10  bridges.  155  miles  N.E.  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  23°  42' N., 
Ion.  90°  17'  E.  Estimated  population  200.000.  It  has  an 
imposing  external  appearance,  with  its  numerous  minarets 
and  spacious  buildings,  and  some  good  European  residences 
with  gardens  attached;  but  much  of  its  interior  is  said  to 
be  like  the  worst  parts  of  Calcutta.  'I'here  are  in  the  city 
and  subui'bs.  13  ghauts  or  landing  pla  es,  7 ferry  stations. 
12  bazaars;  Protestant.  Roman  Catholic.  Armenian,  and 
Greek  churches  and  cemeteiies,  and  180  Mohammedan  and 
119  Hindoo  places  of  worship;  the  other  conspicu  lus  build- 
ings being  the  offices  of  the  British  magistrate,  judge,  col- 
lector, and  revenue  commissioner, : the  pnst-olfice  jail, 
native  hospital,  lunatic  asylum,  British  military  canton- 
ments. (unhealthily  placed,  however,  on  the  borders  of  a 
large  marsh.)  the  commissariat  department,  military  or- 
phan asylum,  and  elephant  depot.  Several  of  its  ruined 
palaces  were  once  fine  edifices.  It  has  a government  college, 
attended,  in  1845,  by  342  students : a hospital  for  the  in- 
sane. and  Tiumernus  Baptist  missions,  with  Ilitidoo  and 
Mohammedan  .schools,  'i’lie  manufictures  of  fine  and  strong 
muslins  for  which  Dacca  was  formerly  famous  is  wholly 
extinct:  scarf  embroi  lery.  and  manufactures  of  gold  orua- 
nieiits.  musical  instruments,  necklaces,  and  idols  are  im- 
portant branches  of  industry.  .Much  of  the  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  Armenians.  In  D OS.  the  .seat  of  government  was 
removed  from  Rajmahl  to  this  place.  Dacca  was  formerly 
.much  more  exten.-,ive  than  it  is  at  present,  and  exhibited  a 
degre.j  of  splendor  to  which  it  lias  now  no  pretensions,  as  the 
maguifi.-ent  ruins  of  bridges,  cau.seways.  caivavansaries.  pa- 
laces, gardens.  &c..  within  its  ancient  limits  sufficiently 
prove.  These  remains  are  now  surrounded  with  jungle  and 
overrun  with  rank  vegetati  in. 

D.VC'CA.  and  DAC'GA  .1 ELWLPOOR/.  two  contiguous  dis- 
tricts of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  inter- 
sected by  the  main  streams  of  thr  Bralimapootra  and  Ganges. 

D.\CH.\U,  dd'KOw,  a market  town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on 
the  Ammer,  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Munich.  Pop.  13oO. 
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DACriEET  RIVER,  Arkan.sas.  See  Daucuite. 

D.VCIIS'I'EIN.  d3K'>tIne.  (Fr.  pron.,  dak'stAn/,)  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Bas-lvhin,  10  miles 
W.S.AV.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  565. 

DACIA,  di'she-a.  a former  country  of  South-Eastern 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Diieister  and  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  S 
by  the  Danube,  and  W.  by  the  Theiss.  It  comprised  what 
is  now  the  eastern  part  of  Iluiigary,  Tran.sylvania.  .'MoldaA  ia, 
and  Wallachia. Adj.  and  inhab.  Dacia,\,  dA'she-an. 

D.tCG'i’AH.  See  Dakota. 

DACQS.  See  D\x. 

DACRE.  d^a/ker,  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland.  4| 
miles  \V. S.W.  of  Penrith.  It  has  an  ancient  church  built 
out  of  the  ruins  of  a monastery,  and  a castle,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  barons  of  Acre,  whose  ancestor's  exploits  as  a cru- 
sader at  Acre,  in  Palestine  obtained  for  the  family  thi.snanie. 

D.ACRE.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York.  tVest  Riding. 

D.A'CUSYILLE.  a po.st-village  in  Pickens  district.  South 
Carolina,  about  1*20  miles  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

DACZICZE.  a town  of  Mor.avia.  See  Datschitz. 

DADARAH.  dA-d3/rA,  a large  village  of  Siude,  on  the 
Indus.  34  miles  S.W.  of  Larkhana. 

D.ADE.  a county  forming  the  north-western  extremity 
of  Georgia,  bordering  on  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  contains 
160  .square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Lookout  Creek.  The 
county  occupies  Lookout  Valiev,  which  is  environed  by 
high  mountains.  Iron  ore.  bituminous  coal,  and  other 
valuable  minerals  are  found  in  the  county.  Named  in  honor 
of  Major  Francis  Langhorne  Dade,  who  was  slain  in  the 
Florida  War  in  December,  1835.  Capital,  Trenton.  P 3069. 

DADE,  a county  of  Florida,  forms  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  tlie  peninsula,  bordering  on  tlie  Atlantic.  Area  e.sti- 
inated  at  above  3900  S(iuare  miles.  'The  surface  is  level, 
and  mostly  occupied  by  the  Everglades,  a vast  expanse  of 
shallow  water  studded  with  myriads  of  small  i.slamls.  'The 
l)ine,  palmetto,  and  orange  are  indigenous  in  this  region. 
It  is  projmsed  to  reclaim  the  inundated  Lands  of  this  county 
by  means  of  canals.  There  is  a good  harbor  for  ve.s.sels 
drawing  9 feet  waiter,  with  a light-house  at  its  entrance  on 
Cape  Florida.  Indian  Key  is  the  principal  village  of  the 
county.  Pop.  83. 

DADE,  a county  in  the  southAvestern  part  of  Missouri, 
has  an  area  of  498  sipiare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Sac 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  Osage,  and  also  drained  liy  Horse 
and  Cedar  Creeks,  wliicli  rise  w'ithin  it.  'The  surface  is 
somewliat  diversified,  and  consists  partly  of  prairie:  the  soil 
is  generally  fertile.  Cajiital  Greenfield.  Pop.  7U7 2, of  whom 
6726  were  free,  and  346  slaves. 

DADE,  a small  village  of  Dade  co.,  Missouri. 

DADEVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Tall.-'poosa  co., 
Alabama,  6 miles  E.  of  Tallapoosa  River,  and  about  56 
miles  N.E.  of  Montgomery. 

DADI,  dA'dee.  a village  of  Greece,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Liv  idia. 
It  faces  the  plain  of  the  Cephi.ssus,  and  is  built  on  ten  aces 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 

DADREE,  da'dree',  a tow  u N.W.  of  Hinde  tau  Rajpoo 
taua,  56  miles  S.W'.  of  Delhi. 
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DADl^VTLLK,  h post-office  of  Marion  co  , Tennessee. 

DADUR.  di'diu',  a town  of  Beloucliistiui,  in  the  province 
of  Cutch-iiundava.  5 miles  E.  of  the  Bolan  I’ass.  Fop.  about 
SUOO.  It  is  stated  to  be  “one  of  the  hotte.st  places  in  the 
woild.”  Here,  in  November,  1840,  the  British  troops  routed 
a Kelat  force. 

J».\UV0liA,  d3d-vo'U,  a village  of  Sinde,  40  miles  S.W. 
of  SubzuKote.  in  a populous  and  well  cultivated  country. 
Lat.  -280  2'  N..  Ion.  60°  S'  E. 

D.AENY.  dd'^nee',  or  DANTE,  dJhiee,  an  island  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  ou  the  Great  Pearl  Bank.  Lat.  24°  57'  30" 
N.,  Ion.  52°  25'  E. 


D.AET.  dl-^t/,  a town  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  in  a district  of  its  own  name,  and  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  North  ('amarines.  140  miles  S.E.  of  Manila. 

DAKAR,  Aralia.  See  Dhofar. 

D.AG.ANA,  dd'gi'ni',  a town  of  Western  Africa,  Sene- 
gamhia.  on  the  Senegal:  lat.  10°  28'  N.,  Ion.  15°  00'  W.  It 
is  a small  but  tiourishing  place,  deriving  much  of  its  conse- 
quence from  containing  a French  fortified  trading  station, 
which  fronts  the  river.  It  is  a rude  edifice,  surrounded  by 
a wall  mounted  with  10  cannon.  Pop.  about  1200. 

DAG E LET,  dd'zheh-l  i'.  an  island  in  the  Sea  of  J.apan. 
about  midway  between  Japan  and  Corea,  8 miles  iu  cir- 
cumference. Lat.  (N.  point.)  37°  25'  N.,  lou.  13o°50'  E. 

DA'GEN’ILAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Ls.sex. 

DAG'GKR'S  SlMilNG  a post-village  of  Botetourt  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 18  miles  N'.of  Fiucastle.  Extensive  buildings  have 
been  erected  here  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public. 

DAG'GoTT'S  MILLS,  a posCvillage  of  Tioga  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. about  150  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

DAGHESTAN.  di'ghis-ti‘i^-  (from  dagh,  “mountain.” 
and  .s'tutt.  -‘country,”}  a province  of  Ru.ssia,  extend.s  along 
the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  mostly  between  lat, 
41°  and  4'!°  N..  and  Ion.  46°  and  50°  E..  bounded  S.  and 
S.W.  by  the  Caucasus  Mountains  and  Georgia,  and  N.  by 
the  province  of  Koomikee.  .According  to  some  writers.  Da- 
GHESTA.v  is  the  -‘country  of  the  [ancient]  Da/tre,”  a Scythian 
people  who  dwelt  S.  and  E.  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is.  how- 
ever, not  impossible  that  they  derived  their  name  from 

the  mouriLiin  )us  district  originally  inhabited  by  them. 

Adj.aml  inhab.  Daohe.stanf.e.  dd'ghis-td'nee. 

D.AG'LIN'GWORTH.  a parish  of  England, co.  of  Glouce.ster. 

DAGMEHSELLEN,  ddg'mer-s^l'len,  or  DAMMr.RSEL- 
LEN,  diin'mer-st^lfien,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton,  and  18  miles  N.W.  of  Lucerne,  on  the  Wigger. 
Pop.  1828. 

D.AGOE.  (Dagbe,)  di'cb'eh,  or  DAGO,  dl'go.  DAGDEN,  an 
isl.-ind  of  Russia,  government  of  Esthonia.  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  separated  from  the 
island  of  Oe.sel.  on  the  N by  Sele-Sund.  Length,  ne.irly  34 
miles;  breadth,  15.  The  soil  is  chiefly  sand  or  chalk,  and 
unfertile:  and  the  cattle,  though  th.i  pasture  seem.-  good, 
are  of  an  inferior  stunted  breed.  The  population  amounts 
to  Ul.OOO.  who  are  mostly  employed  in  fishing  and  rearing 
cattle.  The  coasts  are  rocky. 

DAGS'BGllOUGH,  a post-village  of  Sussex  co.,  Delaware, 
on  Pepper  Creek,  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dover. 

DAH.A.  dd’hl.  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Ptalz.  on  the  Lauter.'2v)  miles  S,  of  Kaiserlautern.  Pop.  1300. 

DAHAB  or  .MERSA  DAHAB,  m^r'sd  di-hdb'.  (-golden 
port.”)  a |)ort  of  Arabi.a.  peninsula  of  Sitiai,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Lat.  ‘28°  28'  N.,  lou.  34°  37'  E. 

DAII,E.  See  Du:hesta\. 

D A H \ L AC  or  D A 11 A L A K.  See  Dh  \lak. 

DAHIII.  ddh'hee/,  a town  of  Arabia,  iu  Yemen,  50  miles 

S.E.  of  I/vbeia. 

DA  II  HK.A.ddii^ri.  a town,  Arabia,  80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Muscat. 

D.AHLEN.  ddOen.a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the  circle 
of  Dusseldorf.  4 miles  S.W.  of  Gladbach.  Pop  13f0. 

D.AHLE.N.  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony. on  a railway,  ‘27  miles  E,  of  Leipsic.  Pop.  2081. 

D.AHLON'tEGA  a thriving  post  village,  capital  of  Lump- 
kin co..  Georgia,  141  miles  N.N.W.  of  .Milledgeville.  It  is 
situated  on  a high  hill,  commanding  a magnificent  view  of 
mountains  in  various  directions.  The  gold  mines  in  this 
vicinity  are  among  the  richest  in  Georgia  and  the  adjoining 
hills  have  been  completely  riddled  with  the  operations  of  the 
miners.  The  gold  was  first  obtained  from  the  alluvion  of 
the  rtreams,  afterwards  from  veins  embedded  in  pyrites 
.tf  quartz  rock.  Several  valuable  mines  have  been  di.s- 
covered  quite  recently.  A Branch  Uv.ited  States  Mint  is 
established  here,  which.  Including  the  machinery,  cost 
lluO.Odb.  The  deposits  of  gold,  at  this  mint,  fir  the  year 
1S53.  amounted  to  .'j;4.')2.28  t.  The  village  contains  2 large 
h<  tels,  3 churches,  1 academy,  and  1 printing-office.  The 
Indian  name  was  Tau-lau-ne-ca,  which  signifies  “yellow 
money.”  Pop.  in  1850,  1277. 

D.AII  LON  EGA.  a post- village,  Wapello  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  road 
from  Kcokuk  to  Fort  Des  .Moines.  65  miles  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

DAIIME,  dd^meh,  a town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  government  of  Potsdam,  on  the  river  Dahme, 
U miles  S,  of  Berlin.  Pop.  3750.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
defended  by  a strong  citadel ; it  has  woollen  linen,  and  to- 
'wtocc  lactories  The  French  were  d?favt«d  here  in  171?, 


DAIIMER,  a town  of  Nubia.  See  Ed  Darvier, 

DAH.NA.  Al,.  dl-ddn'nd.  a wide  sandy  plain  occupying 
all  the  north-eastern  part  of  Aral  ia,  boidcringon  the  Turkish 
pashalic  of  Bagdad,  and  extending  S.  to  about  lat.  •27'''  N. 

DAllOMr.Y  or  DAilo.MAV,  (Id-bo'in.A  or  (Id-ho'ine,  olter> 
pronounced,  though  h-ss  coi  l ectly,  ddli'bo-nnl',*  a kiugUoiu 
of  V\  estern  Africa  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  w'ith  boundaries 
not  well  ascertained,  they  being  liable  to  extension  or 
abridgement  with  the  jiower  or  wr^akne.ss  of  its  sovereign. 
At  pn  sent  it  ajipeais  to  occupy  the  space  between  6°  and 
8°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  1°  and  3°  E.  Ion. 

The  country  appears  to  be  in  general  extremely  fertile 
and,  what  is  not  a little  surpri.sing.  is  well  cultivated,  espe 
cially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  and  villages.  Ou 
the  coast,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  M hydah.  the 
principal  port  of  the  kingdom,  there  are  many  farms  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  the  hou.ses  clean  and  comtiirtal  le. 
and  the  scenery  singularly  beautiful.  These  farms,  how- 
ever, are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  per.sons  returned  trom  the 
Brazils,  and  who  had.  doubtless,  benefited  l y their  agricul- 
tural experiences  in  that  country;  although  Mr.  Duncan 
t()und  an  equal  degree  of  skill  exhibited  many  hundred 
miles  in  the  interior.  Another  cla.«s  ot  coloi'ists  here  are 
emancipated  slaves  from  Siei  ra  Leone.  The  principal  crop.s 
raised  here  are  Indian  corn,  yams,  and  the  mai.ioc-root, 
which  is  ground  into  meal,  and  forms  a principal  article  cf 
food.  Two  crops  of  corn  are  obtained  in  the  year;  and  of  a 
smaller  .sort  of  red  corn  fimr  may  be  obtained.  Inland  the 
country  loses  none  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  on  the  coast. 

Dahomey,  though  generally  level,  or  but  slightly  and 
gradually  rising  from  the  coast,  has  yet  several  pretty 
extensive  mountain  ranges  and  hilly  tracts,  formed,  it  is 
believed,  by  offsets  of  the  Kong  Mountains.  Most  of  these 
mountiins  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  are  very  steep, 
being  on  some  sides  nearly  perpendicular.  Some  of  them 
consist  of  immense  blocks  of  granite.  They  are  much  in- 
fested with  wild  beasts — especially  a range  called  the  Dassa 
Mountains  in  the  form  of  a cre.scent,  which  abounds  with 
lions,  hyaenas,  and  panthers. 

Although  springs  and  rivulets  are  numerous  and  the 
country,  on  the  whole  well  watered,  there  are  no  rivers  of 
any  magnitude.  The  luxuriance  of  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  Dahomey  afford  evidence  of  the  singular  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Its  forest  trees  attain  the  most  magnificent 
dimensions,  and  are  interspered  with  fruit  trees  of  various 
kinds,  including  the  tamarind,  of  which  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent species,  a yellow  fig  and  damson,  cashew,  kolla,  and 
ground  nuts.  Green  grapes  are  also  plentiful.  The  cocfia 
tree,  and  palms  of  various  kinds,  abound  on  the  coast.  'I’he 
rocks  and  trees  are  festooned  Dith  beautiful  parasitical 
plants,  and  the  clematis  and  jes.samine  fill  the  air  with  their 
delightful  odor. 

The  wild  animals  of  Dahomey  are  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  met  with  througliout  W estern  .Africa,  consisting  of 
lions,  hyaenas,  panthers,  and  deer.  Monkeys  also  abound; 
and  elephants  are  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  swanqis 
iu  the  interior.  Alligators  and  hippopotami  are  numerous. 
Boa-constrictors,  of  enormous  size,  are  met  with  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  insects  in  great  variety  abound.  Birds  of  beautiful 
plumage  are  met  with  in  great  numbers:  as  are  also  Guinea 
fowl,  the  common  atid  Muscovy  duck,  crows,  and  pigeons. 

'The  general  condition  of  the  people  under  the  present 
king,  who  .seems  to  have  effected  an  extensive  and  beneficial 
reform,  appears  to  be  prosperous  and  happy.  The  Dahemans 
manufiicture  a very  good  cotton  cloth,  and  in  many  iilaces 
iron  is  wrought  with  considerable  dexterity  and  skill  into 
various  useful  articles. 

The  Dahomans  are  all  pagans,  and  their  worship  Fetish 
The  sovereign  power  is  absolute,  extending  to  an  entire  con- 
trol over  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  people,  who  invest 
their  king  vcith  the  attributes  of  deity,  believing  him  to  he 
superior  to  ail  human  wants  and  infirmities.  The  pos, ses- 
sion of  this  extraordinary  power  and  influence  by  a barba- 
rous prince,  combined  with  the  gross  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  his  people,  has  led  to  the  perpetration  of  the  i.jo'-t 
fearful ^itrocities,  wholesale  murders  forming  the  principal 
and  most  acceptable  part  of  all  state  and  religious  ceremo- 
nies. The  number  .sacrificed  on  these  occasions  is  now 
greatly  diminished,  there  having  been  32  only  put  to  dealli 
in  1849,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  these,  if 
not  all.  were  criminals.  Formerly,  many  hundreds  used  to 
be  sacrificed  at  the  Customs,  as  such  celebrations  were  called, 
and  all  guiltless  of  any  offence.  Oneof  the  most  extraordinai  y 
manifestations  of  barbarian  spirit  and  sentiment  in  this 
country,  is  exhibited  in  the  king’s  female  army,  con.sjs- 
ting  of  from  5U0U  to  80J0  women,  formed  into  regiments, 
and  armed  with  long  Danish  muskets,  short  swords,  and 
clubs. 


* “ Rash  adventurer,  bear  thee  back. 

Dread  the  spell  of  Dauo.mav, 

Fear  the  race  of  Zaliariik, 

Daughters  of  the  burning  day  ” 

Scott's  Bridal  of  Triermain,  Canto,  IJI. 
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A Jf  hough  the  King  of  Dahomey  has  always  expressed  the 
utmost  anxiety  to  form  friendly  alliances  with  the  British 
pvernment,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  abandon  the  slave  trade,  from  whii  h he  derives  a 
large  and  immediate  revenue,  about  9000  being  annually 
shippt-d  from  his  kingdom.  Pop.  in  1850,  estimated  at  200,000, 

of  which  not  more  than  20,OoO  are  free. Adj.  and  iuhab. 

Dahoman.  dMa'ho-man. 

T)AIL/LY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  with  a village 
on  the  Girvan  River,  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Girvan. 

DAIMAN,  di-mdiP,  or  ARANGUA,  d-r^n/gw3,  a river  of 
South  America,  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  is  an  affluent  of  the 
fJruguay,  rising  in  a mountainous  district,  in  the  centre  of 
he  state,  its  whole  course  being  about  110  miles. 

D-4IMIKL,  dl-me-^P,  a modern  town  of  Spain,  province, 
ind  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ciudad-Real.  Pop.  9128.  There  are 
several  salt-marshes  in  its  vicinity.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollens  and  linens,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  im- 
portant places  in  La  Mancha. 

DAINA.  dPud.  a village  of  Syria,  pashalic,  and  20  miles 
W.  of  Aleppo.  Here  are  numerous  ruin.s,  suppo.sed  to  be 
those  of  tlie  ancient  Tinma,  and  near  it  the  convent  and 
ruined  pillar  of  St.  Simon  Stylites. 

DAI NG  I'JR FIELD.  See  Dangerfield. 

DAIR-EIrKAMER.  See  Deir  el  Kamer. 

DATIPSIE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife.  2^  miles  E. 
of  Cupar.  Here  is  an  old  castle,  in  which  a parliament  was 
held  in  1-355;  subsequently.  Archbishop  Spottiswood  resided 
in  it,  and  built  the  church  and  bridge  across  the  Eden. 

DAHRY,  a posboffice  of  Scotland  co..  Missouri. 

DAJEL,  dd'jM',  a small  town  and  fort  of  North  Sinde,  40 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  and  commanding  a route 
from  the  Indus  through  the  Bolan  l*ass. 

DAKHEL.  Fl,  Si  dd>Kel,  or  EL  DAKHLEII,  Si  d^Knhh,  the 
IV.  oasis  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  lat.  25°  30'  N.,  Ion.  29°  E.,  50 
miles  VV.  of  the  oasis  of  El  Khargeh.  Length,  from  E.  to 
IV .,  28  miles;  breadth,  15  miles.  Estimated  population,  be- 
tween OiiOO  and  7000.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  yielding  large 
quantities  of  dates,  olives,  and  other  fruits.  It  contains  the 
small  towns  of  El  Kasr  and  Kalamoon,  numerous  villages, 
and  the  remains  of  many  ancient  towns,  with  a remarkable 
temple. 

DAK^KETT,(anc.  PseVa's,)  a village  of  Nubia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Derr,  w ith  a temple  of  the 
Ptolemaic  era.  Opposite  to  it,  E.  of  the  Nile,  are  considerable 
remains  of  the  ancient  MHacompso. 

DAKO'TA.  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Minnesota,  con- 
tains about  550  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  N.W.  by  St.  Peter's  or  Minnesota 
River,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Cannon,  and  intersected  by  Ver- 
milion River.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  level,  the  soil 
productive.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  grass  are  the  sta- 
ples. Capital,  Hastings.  Population  in  1850,  584 ; in  1860, 
9093. 

DAKOTA,  a post-office  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wisconsin. 

DAKOTA,  a village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missi.ssippi,  143  miles  S.E.  of  St. 
Paul. 

DAKOTA  INDIANS.  See  Sioux. 

DALAI-NOR,  dd-lP-nor,  a lake  of  Mongolia,  near  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  in  l:it.  54°  N..  Ion.  116  E. 

DA  LARGE.  (Dalaroe,)  dd/'ldR-o'&h.  a maritime  village  of 
Sweden.  20  miles  S.E.  of  Stockholm,  with  a fort  on  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Pop.  600,  mostly  pilots  and  fi.shermen. 

DALBF.dTTIE,  dal-bdTee.  a village  of  Scotland,  stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright.  4^  miles  E.S.F.  of  Castle  Douglas. 

D.VliBURY.  dilPber-e,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

DALBY,  dill'bee,  a paiash  of  Fmgland.  co.  of  Lincoln. 

DALBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North  Riding. 

D.\[/BY  MAGCXA,  a parish  of  Fngland,  co.  of  Leicester. 

D.-VL/BV-on-the-WOLDS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lei- 
cester. 

DAL'BY  PARWA.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

DALDERBY,  d^Pder-be,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln. 

DALE,  a maritime  village  and  pari.sh.  formerly  a borough 
and  market-town  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke.  6^  miles 
W.  of  Milford,  on  a peninsula  bounding  Miifordhaven  on 
the  W.  Pop.  of  parish,  in  1851,  4U6.  In  this  parish  is  St. 
Ann’s  Head,  in  lat.  51°  41' N.,  Ion.  5°  10' 25"  IV.,  with  two 
light-houses;  elevation.  192  feet.  The  Earl  of  llichmond. 
afterwards  Henry  Yll.,  lauded  here  to  contest  the  crown  of 
England  in  1485. 

I).\  L 10.  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Alabama,  bordering 
on  Florida,  has  an  area  of  about  900  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  Choctawhatchee  River.  The  surface  is  uneven ; 
the  soil  generally  sandy  and  unproductive.  A large  portion 
of  the  county  is  covered  by  forests  of  pine.  Capital,  Newton. 
Po[i.  12,195,  of  whom  10,388  werr  free. 

1).\LE,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co.,  New’  York. 

DALE,  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

D.VLE,  a post-office  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana. 

DALECARLIA,  dd-le-kaR'le-^,  or  DALARNE,  a^'lnR-n.^, 
an  ohl  province  of  Sweden,  now  comprised  in  the  lam  of 
/al  un. 
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DAL-ELF,  dil-?lf,  (i.  c.  “ Dal  River.”)  a river  of  Sweden^ 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Oster  and  Wester  Dal.  fiows  .suo 
cessively  S.E.  and  E..  traversing  many  lakes,  and  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  10  miles  E.  of  Getle.  Total  cour.se.  from  the 
source  of  the  Oster-Dal.  about  250  miles.  It  forms  numer- 
ous cataracts,  and,  except  near  its  mouth,  it  is  oniy  naviga- 
ble  for  rafts. 

DALEM,  dd^lem,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gelder- 
land,  w ithin  1 mile  of  Goriuchem  or  Gorkum.  Pop.  400. 

DALEN,  d^len,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  jI 
Drenthe.  2^  miies  N.E.  of  Coevorden.  Pop.  .1600. 

DALENBURG,  d^len-bbdRG',  a town  of  Hanover,  15  miles 
S.E.  of  Liineburg.  Pop.  800. 

DALES'VILLE.  a village  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana,  about 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

DALESZYCE.  di-la-shit/sA.  a town  of  Poland,  province,  and 
9 miles  S.E.  of  Kielce,  in  a deep  valley.  Pop.  about  1520.  It 
has  a fine  church.  Near  it  are  extensive  mines. 

DALEM'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co..  Pennsylvania. 

DALEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bale  co.,  Alabama,  about 
70  miles  S.S.E.  of  liiontgomery.  Formerly  the  county  seat. 

DALEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Mississippi, 
about  loo  miles  E.  of  Jackson. 

DA'LF.Y’S,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Tennessee. 

DALF'SEN,  dilHsen,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Overys.sel,  on  the  Vecht,  7 miles  E.  of  Zwolle. 

DALGE'l’Y,  dal-gh^t/ee.  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  2 miles  N.E.of  Inverkeithing.  Coal  and 
salt  are  exported  from  its  harbor.  Donibristle  House,  in  this 
parish,  was  in  1592  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Earl  Moray. 

DALGINROSS,  dal'ghin-ross',  a village  of  Scotland,  22 
miles  W.  of  Perth.  Pop.  317. 

DALHIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

DALHOUSIE.  dal-hoo'zee.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  8 
miles  S.E.  of  Edinburgh,  pal  ish  of  Cockpen.  In  its  vicinity 
is  Dalbousie  Castle,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Balhousie. 

DALHOUSIE,  dal-hoo^zee,  a port  of  entry,  capital  ofResti- 
gouche  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Resti- 
gouche  River,  at  its  enti'ance  into  the  Bay  of  ( haleurs,  about 
200  miles  N.  of  St.  John.  In  front  of  the  town  is  a well- 
sheltered,  crescent-shaped  cove,  with  good  holding  ground 
for  ships  in  9 fathoms  water.  Fine  wharves  and  excellent 
timber  ponds  have  been  constructed  here,  affording  every 
convenience  for  loading  the  largest  ships.  'The  Restigouche 
and  its  branches  drain  at  least  4000  siiuare  miles  of  fertile 
country,  abounding  in  timber  and  other  valuable  resources, 
the  whole  of  which  must  find  its  way  to  the  sea  through 
the  port  of  Dalbousie.  The  number  of  foreign  arrivals  for 
1851  was  108,  (tons  21.774.)  the  clearances  102.  (tons  23,660,, 
imports  $128,570.  exports  $152,015.  Pop.  about  800. 

DALIAS.  diMe-3s.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  20  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Almeria,  near  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  11,970. 

DALINGIDE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

DAL'lN'i'OOlER.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  about 
1 mile  N.W.  cf  Campbelton.  Pop.  1762. 

DAL.IA.  See  Dallya. 

DAIjKHITH.  dal-keeth',  a burgh  of  barony,  market-town, 
and  parish  of  Scotland,  co..  and  miles  S.E.  of  Edinburgh, 
between  the  North  and  South  Esk  Rivers,  has  a .station  on 
the  Hawick  Branch  of  the  North  British  Railway.  Pop.  of 
parish,  in  1851.  ( 521;  of  town,  5tl86.  'The  town  is  well  built, 
paved,  and  lighted;  has  a parish  church,  (a  Gothic  edifice, 
fiirmerly  collegiate,)  .several  other  chapels,  a classical  school, 
.scientific  institution,  subscription  liitrary,  various  banks,  2 
market-houses,  numerous  good  shops  and  residences,  and 
one  of  the  largest  corn  markets  in  Scotland.  In  and  around 
it  are  extensive  corn  mills,  with  breweries,  iron  foundries, 
tanneries,  and  coal-works.  In  its  vicinity  is  Dalkeith  Palace, 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  and  where 
George  IV.  i-esided  during  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  1822. 

D.VLKEY.  ddl'kee,  a maritime  village  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land. in  Leinster,  co.,  and  8 miles  S.E.  of  Dublin,  on  the  Irish 
Sea.  immediately  outside  Dublin  Bay.  The  village  was  a sea- 
port town  of  .some  consequence  in  the  .seventeenth  century, 
and  its  h.u  bor  is  protected  by  7 strong  forts,  now  in  part 
dismantled.  Dalkey  Island  and  battery  are  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a narrow  sound. 

D.\LLA.  ddPld,  a toAvn  of  Burmah.  province  of  Pegu,  on 
a river  of  the  same  name,  50  miles  S.W.  of  Rangoon. 

DALLAN,  ddPlan.  a town  of  Baden, circle  of  Enter  Rhein, 
(Lower  Rhine.)  It  contains  two  parish  churches  and  a small 
castle,  and  has  tile-works  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1157. 

DAL'LAS  or  UOLHiAS.  a parish  tif  Scotland,  co.  of  Elgin. 

D.\L'LAS,  a new  county  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida, 
formed  since  the  census  of  1850  was  taken. 

D.\LLAS.  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Alabama,  hac 
an  area  of  890  .S(iuare  mile.s.  'The  Alabama  River  divides 
the  county  into  two  nearly  e(}ual  parts,  and.  in  ]»assir.g 
through  it,  is  joined  by  the  navigable  riverCahawba.  and  by 
Cedar  and  Mulberry  Creek.s.  'The  surface  ir  uneven;  the 
soil  highly  productive,  and  extensively  cultivated.  1 n 1850, 
there  were  rai.sed  35,275  bales  of  cotton  and  1 267.011  bushels 
of  corn.  The  ((uantity  of  cotton  was  the  greatest  pi'A'l need 
in  any  one  county  of  the  United  States,  except  Tuscaloosa 
I county,  Alabama;  and  that  of  coim  greater  than  in  anv 
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other  of  thpfitate,  except  Greene  county.  The  Alabama  River 
is  Iiiivifiable  by  steaniboata  tbronjili  its  whole  extent.  The 
nnfini.sbed  railroad  connecting  the  Alabama  with  the  Ten- 
ne.sfice  Iti ver  has  its  terminus  at  Selma,  in  this  county.  Dal- 
las county  is  one  of  the  most  populous  in  the  state.  The  de- 
ficiency of  water  which  was  formerly  felt  during  the  summer 
mouth's,  hius  been  supplied  by  numerous  Artesian  wells, 
which  vary  in  depth  from  200  to  900  feet.  Named  (as  well 
as  most  or' all  of  the  following)  in  honor  of  George  M.  Dal- 
las, formerly  Vicc*-I'resident  of  the  United  States.  Capital, 
Cahawba.  Top.  33,025 ; of  whom  7805  were  free,  and  25,760 

slaves. 

DALLAS,  a county  situated  towards  the  N.N.E.  part  of 
Texas,  contains  about  950  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  forks  of  Trinity  River,  two  of  which  unite  within  it. 
The  soil  is  mostly  productive,  and  the  county  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water  anil  timber.  Capital,  Dallas.  Pop.  8605; 
of  whom  7591  were  free. 

DALLAS,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Arkansas, 
contains  800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Washita,  and  on  the  E.  by  Saline  River.  The  surface  is 
nearlv  level  or  undulating:  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Washita 
is  navigable  by  small  boats  on  the  border  of  the  county. 
Capital.  Princeton,  rop.8283;  of  whom  4789  wore  free, and 
3494  slaves. 

DALLAS,  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Mis- 
Bouri.  has  an  area  of  570  sainare  miles.  It  is  inter.sected  by 
the  Niangna  Ri ver,  (an  afliuent  of  the  Osage,)  flowing  from 
S.  to  N.,  and  also  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Little 
Niangna.  The  surface  presents  no  great  elevations,  and 
consists  of  inairies  and  forests;  the  soil  is  generally  good, 
and  particularly  adapted  to  iiasturage.  The  streams  furnish 
valuable  water-power, and  the  county  is  supiilied  with  good 
springs  of  lime.stone  water.  Dallas  county  was  formed  a few 
years  ago  ont  of  part  of  Polk  county.  Capital,  Bufl'alo.  Pop. 
5892;  of  whom  5778  were  free. 

DALLAS,  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Racoon 
River  and  Beaver  Creek,  affluents  of  the  Des  Moines.  The 
soil  is  stated  to  be  jiroductive.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  State  Road  from  Fort  Des  Moines  to  Council  Bluffs 
Capital.  Adell.  Pop.  5244. 

DALLAS,  a township  in  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
996. 

DALLAS,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  W.  Virginia, 

DALLAS, a post-village,  capital  of  Gaston  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, about  17U  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh.  The  county  was 
formed  in  1846,  from  the  S.  part  of  Lincoln  county. 

DALLAS,  Paulding  co  , Georgia.  See  Appendix. 

DALLAS,  a post-office  of  Lalayette  co.,  Mississippi. 

DALLAS,  a post-village  of  Madison  parish,  Louisiana, on 
Bayou  Tensas,  15  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

DALLAS,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Dallas  co., 
Texas,  on  Trinity  River,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Elm 
Fork,  about  215  miles  N.N.E.  of  Austin  City.  It  is  situated 
in  the  region  known  as  the  “Three  Forks  of  the  Trinity.” 
It  has  several  dry-goods  stores. 

DALLAS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co.,  Arkansas, 
170  miles  W S.W.  of  Little  Rock.  It  is  situated  in  a moun- 
tainous region,  which  is  remarkably  rich  in  minerals,  in- 
cluding silver,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and  stone-coal.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  county  is  sparse. 

D.\LLAS,  a township  in  Crawford  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  406. 

D ALLAS,  a small  village  of  Darke  co.,  Oliio, on  the Belle- 
fontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad. 

D.VLLAS,  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio. 

DALLAS,  a post-township  in  tlieN.W.  part  of  Clinton  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  9o7. 

DALLAS,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Missouri,  about  16 
miles  E N.E.  of  Siiringfield. 

DALLAS,  a village  of  Iowa  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  West 
Branch  of  Pekatonica  River,  a few  miles  from  Mineral  Point. 
It  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  rich  mines  of  lead  and  cop- 
per, and  has  an  active  business.  Pop.  about  .5u0. 

D.ALLAS,  capital  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon.  See  Arpendix. 

DA L'LASBURG,  Owen  co.,  Kentucky.  See  Appendix. 

D.ALL.ASBU'Mt.  a post-office  of  IVarren  co.,  Ohio. 

DALL.A'J  CITY,  a small  village  of  Henderson  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  .Mississippi  Iliver. 

DAL'L.AST  )\VV.  # post-offi'-e  of  York  co..  Pennsylvania. 

DA LLKS  CITY,  Oregon.  See  Appendix. 

DA  LLKS  (d^l/.i  OF  1 11  .0  COLllM  151  .A.  a narrow  portion  of 
the  Columbia  i iver.  .some  59  miles  ab  >ve  the  Cascades.  'Phis 
channel,  which  receives  the  whole  volume  of  the  river,  is 
fornie<l  by  wall.'  of  basal'i-  rock,  and  is  onlv  58  yards  wide 
in  the  narrowest  place.  The  word  ■ d ill  '.s”  (from  “dalle.”  a 
‘slali”)  apiicars  to  signify  "trough.”  in  the  language  of  the 
French  hunters. 

D A L'Ll  XG'l'ON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

D a LLINGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  .Sussex. 

I>\LLU.  a town  of  West  Soudan.  .*^00  Delow. 

DALLY,  dil’lli  a vill.axe  and  parish  of  Sweden.  15  miles 
?.N.E.  of  .Malmo.  It  contains  a mval  residence,  firming  a 
nonasforv.  and  was  once  tlie  sei^  of  a bishop.  In  the  church- 
yard the  banish  king,  Harald  Hein  is  buried. 
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DALLY  A or  DALJA,  d^Pyd,  a market-town,  Austrian 
dominions,  in  Slavonia,  co.  of  Verocz,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  19  miles  E.S.E.  of  Eszek.  Pop.  3430,  parti*" 
engaged  in  extensive  sturgeon  fisheries  in  the  river. 

DALMACHEHRY,  dal-ma-ch§rtree.  a town  of  Briti.sh  In 
dia.  presidency,  and  190  miles  N.W.  of  Madras. 

DAL.M  AL'LY.  a village  of-Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  16  mile* 
N.E.  of  Tnverary. 

DALMATIA,  dal-imi'she-a.  (It.  pron.  dai-ma'te-d,  Ger.Dal 
maii'm.  dai-ml/te  en ; Fr.  Valmatie.  KINGDOM 

OF,  a province  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  comprising  the  an 
cient  kingdom  of  Dalmatia.  Croatia.  Slavonia,  and  the  town 
and  territory  of  Fiume — the  latter  three  of  which  wei  e for- 
merly comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  from  which 
they  were  disjoined  by  the  constitution  of  March  4,  1849. 
The  following  article  refers  only  to  the  first  division;  the 
others  will  be  found  noticed  under  their  respective  heads. 

The  kingdom  of  Dalmatia  consists  of  a long  narrow  tract 
of  mountainous  country,  and  a number  of  large  islands, 
along  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  bounded,  N.  by 
Croatia,  and  N.E.  by  Turkey.  It  extends  from  about  lat. 
4209'  N.  to  lat.  44° 25'  N.  In  breadth  it  is  very  limited,  not 
exceeding  40  miles  in  any  part;  and  at  the  narrowest,  near 
Ragusa,  about  2 miles;  its  whole  area,  comprises  4928 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  much  varied  ; a l idge  of  lime- 
stone mountains  .separates  the  N.  portion  from  'I'urkey,  and 
another  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast;  they  are  sterile, 
and  destitute  of  .soil.  The  highest  peaks  are,  Orien,  6332 
feet;  Dinara.  6040  feet;  and  Partovo,  5929  feet;  and  the 
large.st  and  loftiest  part  of  the  N.  range  is  that  of  Velebich, 
to  the  N.E.  of  Zara,  which  is  5439  feet.  On  the  coast  range 
occur  the  peaks  of  Mount  Mossor.  4464  feet;  and,  8.E., 
Mount  Bincovo,  5899  feet.  The  inland  parts  of  Dalmatia 
are  diversified  hy  undulatorv  ground,  hills,  and  high  moun- 
tains— many  of  the  latter  having  the  same  rugged  barren 
aspect  as  those  of  the  coast ; others,  again,  are  partially  co- 
vered with  low  wood.  'I'here  are  also  .several  extensive  and 
unwh'ilesoine  marshes  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
causing  deadly  fevers  in  hot  weather.  The  soil,  though  not 
rich,  is  good,  and  the  produce,  as  a whole,  suffices  for  the 
limited  population  of  the  country;  hut.  altogether,  it  can- 
not be  otherwise  considered  than  as  a poor,  unproductive 
territory,  though  not  without  some  rich  and  beautiful  val- 
leys; but  these  are  generally  very  narrow.  It  has  few 
rivers,  and  all  with  short  courses.  'I'he  principal  an* — the 
Narenta.  in  the  8..  having  a depth  of  water  sufficient  to 
admit  large  steamers;  the  Zermagna.  Kerka.  and  Celtina 
On  some  of  the.se  rivers  the  scenery  is  singularly  wild  and 
picturesque.  The  Kerka  has  several  magnificent  cascades: 
and  on  the  Cettina  there  are  two.  from  90  feet  to  upwards 
of  100  feet  high.  There  are  al.so  numerous  small  lakes:  but 
most  of  them  1 eceme  dry  in  hot  weather.  I'he  waters  of 
many  of  the  Dalmatian  streams  have  a petrifying  quality, 
and  cover  the  rocks  over  which  they  flow  with  a coar.se 
stalagmitic  deposit.  The  country  is  not  rich  in  metal.s, 
although,  in  ancient  time.s.  it  produced  large  quantities  of 
gold:  but  iron  and  coal  are  wrouglit — the  latter  in  tne  dis- 
trict of  Dernis.  where  there  are  several  mines. 

The  coast  i.s  indented  with  numerous  harbors  and  bays, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Catfaro.  8’ebenico.  and  I’agu'sa. 
A vast  number  of  islands,  also,  of  all  dimensions,  stretch 
along,  and  parallel  to  its  shores.  Most  of  the.se  are  moun- 
tainous. and  present  the  same  general  aspect  as  continental 
Dalmatia:  hut  are  valuable  for  their  productions,  such  as 
timber,  wine.  oil.  chee.se.  honey,  .salt,  and  asphalt:  and  in 
several  of  them  ship  building  is  carried  on  to  a considerable 
extent.  The  climate  of  Dalmatia,  generally,  is  warmer  than 
in  anv  other  pai-t  of  the  .Austrian  dominions:  and  in  spring 
the  Afrii-an  sirocco  is  occasionally  felt,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  Sicily  or  Greece. 

Agriculture  is  in  an  extremely  backward  state.  At  pre- 
sent. the  greatest  proportion  of  available  land  is  in  pasture, 
the  next  in  wood,  and  then  arable  land  and  vineyards. 
The  principal  agricultural  productions  are  Indian  corn, 
rye.  barley,  tigs,  olives,  and  vines:  but  sufficient  grain  is 
not  produced  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  country — the  defi- 
ciency being  imported  from  Turkey  and  Hungary.  A’aiious 
fruits  are  also  grown,  including  apples,  pears,  plums, 
almonds,  peaches,  apricots,  lemons,  oranges,  carobs.  and 
pomegranates.  Comparatively  few  sheep  or  cattle  are 
reared:  horses  are  rare,  and  of  very  diminutive  size. 

D.ilinalia  has  hardly  any  mannfictnres  worthy  of  the 
eame.  Neither  the  Dalmatians  of  Italian  origin,  nor  tbo.se 
of  the  Slavonic  race,  are  noted  for  any  skill,  exc  pt  the 
ship  builders  of  Curzola.  the  manufacturers  of  liqueurs  at 
Zara,  and  the  venders  of  oil  and  wine  throughout  tht 
country. 

The  whole  of  Dalmatia  is  divided  into  four  circles  or  de- 
partments— Zara.  Spalatro.  I’agusa.  and  Cattaro.  which  are 
again  subdivided  into  districts,  of  which  there  are  in  all  26. 
Each  circle  is  governed  by  a cdpn.  or  c<ip>fana  circohirp..  who 
superii’tends  the  police  and  all  the  (•i\i]  administration. 
81  inewhat  less  than  a f f h of  the  people  of  Dalmatia  are 
Greek  ( atholics:  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  a few  Jews 
and  Cahiuists,  are  all  Roman  Catholics.  Education  is  very 
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f^eriiirally  diffuseJ  by  the  system  of  national  schools.  Prin- 
cipal towns.  Zairt  the  capital;  Spalatrn,  and  llagusa.  Dal- 
ai.ifia  was  conciiiered  by  the  Itoinans  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. It;  the  seventh  century  It  was  taken  by  the  Slaves, 
tvho  founded  there  a kingdom  that  lasted  till  ItifO.  when 
tilt  greater  part  of  it  was  united  to  Ilnngary.  and  the  re- 
Qi  diider  passed  under  the  protection  of  Venice.  In  1797, 
^he  Wnietian  portion,  along  with  the  city  of  Venice  was 
crg.-d  to  Austi'ia;  hut  in  IS95.  by  the  treaty  of  I'resburg, 
it  t“ll  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  wh  > first  united  it  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  sub.sequently.  in  ISIO,  to  the  king- 
dom of  lllvria.  The  events  of  1811  brou'.rht  Dalmatia  again 

under  Anstiian  rule.  Pop  in  1850,  093.715. Adj.  and 

inhati..  Dm.matiax.  dal-m;\tshe-;in. 

D.VL'l  A'TI  A.  a post-village  of  Northumberland  co.,  Penn- 
.sylvania.  4(1  miles  .\.  of  Harrisburg. 

I)  \ h.M  .VTI  K or  DALMATIAN.  See  D.alm.atia. 

DAL'IATHV.  See  Dulm.atov. 

1).\  liM  i jyhl.NGTON.  a parish  and  burgh  of  barony  of 
Scotland.  < o , and  13  miles  S.K.  of  Ayr.  Pop.  2910. 

D.MiM  P/.N  Y.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Linlithgow,  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  I5  miles  E.S.K.  of  Qneensferry.  Pop.  in 
1851.  1213.  It  has.  among  other  anti  luitics  a picturesque 
castle  of  the  Karl  of  Rosebery,  and  a Sa.xoii  church  in  fine 
preservation. 

D.4LMi)\\'.  dll'mdwt.  a town  of  India,  dominion  of  Oude, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ganges  51  miles  S.  of  Lucknow. 

D.\L'MY.  d.iPmee.  a sm.all  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  off 
the  .Arabian  coast,  in  lat.  21°  3()'  N..  Ion.  52° 24'  K. 

1),\LI!Y.  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  19 
miles  S.W.  of  Glasgow,  on  the  Scottish  South-western  Rail- 
way, is  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Garnock.  It  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  im- 
proving in  the  character  of  its  buildings.  'I’hou  'h  it  has  a 
gas-work  the  streets  are  not  li  ’hted  being  sudiciently  illu- 
minated by  the  glare  of  the  adjoining  iron-furnaces.  Until 
the  last  few  years,  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants was  silk  and  cotton  hand-loom  wiyiving.  but  the  greater 
number  are  now  em|iloyed  in  the  numerous  coal  and  iron 
mi’-es  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1^'51.  8sf.7. 

D.\Li;Y,a  parish  ofScotland.  stewartrv  of  Kirkcudbright, 
on  the  Ken.  3 miles  N.W.  of  New’  Galloway.  Height  of 
Blacklarg  Mountain  2890  feet. 

DAL'RVMPLK,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland  co..  and 
4|  miles  S.K.  of  Ayr.  Pop.  in  1851.  1090.  The  village,  situ 
ated  on  the  Doon.  gives  name  to  an  eminent  Scotish  family, 
ancientlv  lords  of  the  bamny. 

DAL'RYMPI.E,  POHT  OF.  is  an  estuary  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tamar,  on  the  N.  .shore  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Lat.  of 
light  hou.se.  41°  3'  5"  S..  Ion.  14(.o  47'  5"  K. 

D.M/SKRF.  a parish  ofScotland,  co.  of  f.anark. 

DALS'TON,  a ])arish  of  Kngland.  co.  Gumberland. 

D.ALSTGN.  a hamlet  of  Kngland,  co.  of  Middle.sex,  form- 
ing a N.  suburb  of  London. 

D .\L'T4N.  a parish  of  t^cotland.  co.  of  Dumfries. 

D.ALTTN.  dawFton.  a tow’nshiit  of  Kngland.  co.  Lancaster. 

D.Mi'TON.  a post-township  of  Coos  co..  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  K.  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  90  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Concord.  Pop.  6ti6. 

D.\LT  >N.  a post-village  and  township  of  Berkshire  co., 
Mas.sachnsetts.  on  the  Western  Railroad,  lift  miles  W.  of 
Boston.  It  has  manufactures  of  cutlery,  paper,  machinery, 
and  woollen  goods.  t‘op.  1243. 

DALTGN.  formerly  CllGSS  PL.VTNS.  a flourishing  post- 
village. capital  of  IVhitefield  co..  Georgia,  on  the  VVestern 
and  Atlantic  Itailroad.  271  miles  W.N.W.  of  Augusta,  and  109 
miles  N.N.W.  of  .Atlanta.  Dalton  w’.as  laid  out  in  184'i.  and 
owes  its  rapid  growth  to  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
which  w'as  completed  about  the  year  1849.  It  is  also  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Fast  Tennes.see  and  Georgia  Bail- 
road.  leading  to  Knoxville,  and  forming  part  of  the  direct 
mute  from  the  Eastern  States  to  those  of  the  South-west. 
Large  quantii  ies  of  grain,  pi-oduced  in  the  adjacent  counties, 
are  iveived  here  and  forwarded  by  railroad.  Dalton  is  envi- 
roned by  mountains  of  consiiterable  h i ;ht.  Pop.  about  2000. 

D.VIjTGN,  a post-office  of  Chicka.saw  co.,  Mississippi. 

D.ALTON.  a thriving  post-village  of  Wavne  co..  Ohio,  near 
the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  about  100  miles  N.K. 
of  Columbus.  Large  coal  beds  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Pu[t  in  I860,  about  800. 

DALTON,  a lumt-villago  of  Wayne  co.,  Indiana,  about  60 
miles  K N.K.  of  Indiauapolis.  l*o|t.  789. 

HALT  t\-IN-FUB'NKSS.  a parish  of  England,  with  a 
orarkef-town.  co..  and  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lancaster.  Pop. 
2201.  mostly  engaged  in  Iron  mines  and  foundries,  and 
In  malting.  In  its  vlidnity  are  the  splendid  ruins  of  Fur- 
ne.>:s  Ab'oey.  and  remains  of  a c.astle  called  the  Peel  of 
Foundev.  erected  on  an  islet,  to  defend  the  harbor. 

D.A  l/ft)N-LK-D.\  LK.  a parish  of  F.ngland.  co.  of  Durham. 

D.ALTON,  NOBTH,  a parish  of  Kngland.  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

DA  LTtlN-ON-TEES,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Biding. 

Dalton,  SOU'fll,  a paidsh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding, 
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DALUPIRT,  dS-loo-pe-ree^(?)oneof  the  Philippine  Islands, 
N.  of  Lu'/.on.  Lat.  19°  15'  N.;  Ion.  121°  34'  E.  It  is  30  mile* 
in  ciroumference. 

D.ALWOOD,  d;iPwf)dd.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset 

DALZIEL,  dA'^P.  a p'lrish  ofScotland.  co.  of  Lanark. 

D.\M.  (Den.)  the  name  by  which  Appingedam  is  known 
to  the  country  people  of  Friesland.  See  AppiNUEnAiu. 

DA.MAGH.AN.  dd'mA-gAiP.  a fortified  town  of  Persia,  pro- 
vince of  Khorassan.  5 ) miles  S.S.E.  of  Astrabad.  Its  I’uinoue 
walls  are  about  24  miles  in  cin-umference.  but  not  oiie-hall 
of  the  space  within  them  is  occupied  by  buildings. 

DAM  AK,  dA'mAkL  a town  of  .lava.  See  Demak. 

D.AMAL.A,  dA^niA'lA.  a village  of  Greece,  in  tlie  Morea.  de 
partment  of  Argolis.  26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Argos,  on  the  Gulf 
of  ^vgina.  It  was  the  seat  of  a congress  during  the  Greek 
revolutim.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  TraJzen. 

D.AMAN.  a district  of  the  Punjab.  See  Dvmaun. 

DAMANH  )()R  or  DA.MANHOUR,  dA'mAn-hnnr',  (anc. 
TJi'rmnphilig-Pitrh'd.)  a town  of  ' Lower  Egypt,  ca)dtal  of  the 
province  of  Bahireh.  37  miles  E.S.E.  of  Aiexandi  ia.  It  has 
cotton-spinning  and  woollen-w’eaving  factories,  in  which 
latter  are  woven  coarse  capotes  for  the  army,  afterwards 
sent  to  Bnnlak  to  be  f nisbed. 

DAMANIDUR  SIIJ'BRA  or  CHOBRA,  a village  on  the 
Nile.  5 miles  miles  N.  of  Cairo,  where  the  Egyptian  pasha 
has  a Slimmer  residence. 

D.AMAR.  dd'maaL  or  DEMAR.  dem'ap/.  a town  of  Arabia, 
in  Yemen.  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sana,  with  a citadel,  a college, 
and  5(i0  t houses. 

D.AAI.ARAN.  dS'inA-rSn'.  an  island  of  the  Mal.ay  Archi- 
pelago. E.  of  I’alaw.an.  Lat.  10°  45'  N.;  Ion.  120°  5' E.  It 
is  45  miles  in  circumference. 

D.AM'ARISOii'r'TA.  (River.)  of  Lincoln  co..  in  the  S.  part 
of  Maine,  may  he  considered  ns  an  arm  of  the  sea.  It  is 
navigable  for  16  mile.s,  nearly  its  whole  length,  for  ships  of 
any  burden. 

b.AMABISCTTTA.  a township  in  Lincoln  co..  Maine,  on 
the  Damari.scotta  River,  about  44  miles  N.K.  of  Portland. 
It  has  a hank,  and  is  the  centre  of  extensive  ship-building 
and  of  some  coast  ti-ade.  Pop.  1366. 

D.‘\M.\R1SC()TTA  .MTIiLS.  a post-village  in  Lincoln  co. 
Maine,  about  45  miles  N.K.  of  Portland. 

DAMASCGYILLE.  Ohio.  See  Dvmascus. 

D.AMASCUS.  (anc.  f>au\p.sh\  dii-m?sk':  .Arab.  Sham-fl 
Ke'tPrr.  shAm-jl-ke-beeiiA /.  c.  “Damascus  the  Great,”  and 
S/iaiu-e;*-Slirre'f.  i.e.  ‘’Damascus  the  Holy.”)  a celebrated 
city  of  Asiatic  'fni  kev.  in  Syria,  capital  of  a pashalic  of  its 
own  name  is  beautifully  situated  on  a plain  at  the  E.  l)a.se  of 
the  .Anti-Libanus  ran"'e  about  180  miles  S.  bv  AY.  of  Aleppo: 
lat.  .33°  27'  N..  Ion.  .30°  'IW  E.  It  is  suppo.sed  to  be  the  most 
ancient  citv  in  the  world.  It  is  6 miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a dilapidated  wall.  Its  appearance,  when 
it  first  opens  on  the  view,  has  been  spoken  of  by  all  travel- 
lers in  all  ages,  in  the  most  ra])turons  terms.  'I'he  Arabs 
regard  it  as  one  of  their  four  terrestrial  paradises.  It  is  .said 
of  Mohammed,  that  when  he  looked  on  it.  he  exclaimed,  that 
as  man  could  have  hut  one  paradise,  he  would  not  enter 
it.  lest  he  should  have  none  above.  8traho  also  s()eaks  of  it 
in  the  most  enloiristic  'terms;  and  .lull, an  calls  it  the  great 
and  .sacred  Damascu.s.  surpassing  every  city,  both  in  the 
beauty  of  its  temples  and  the  magnitude  of  its  shrines. 
■Addison  describes  the  view  of  the  city  as  ‘-one  of  the  most 
magnificent  prospects  in  the  w’orld.”  I.amartine  speaks  of 
it  in  the  same  enthusiastic  language;  and  Lord  IJndsay 
likens  it.  with  its  pituresque  minarets,  to  ‘’.a  tleet  .sailing 
through  a sea  of  verdure.”  The  plain  on  which  Damasens 
stands  is  of  great  extent  and  extraordinary  futility,  covered 
w’ith  the  m'ist  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards,  irrigated  by 
the  limpid  waters  of  the  llarrada.  forming  a waving  grove, 
of  more  than  50  miles  in  circuit,  rich  in  the  most  hixuri.ant 
foliige  and  the  finest  fruits.  As.  however,  ’s  the  case  in 
nearly  all  Eastern  cities,  the  interior  of  Dama.scus  by  no 
means  corresponds  w’ith  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  en- 
virons. The  streets  are  narrow,  and  have,  many  of  them,  a 
gloomy  and  dilapidated  appearance.  In  tlie  Armenian 
quarter,  the  houses  are  built  with  mud  and  pierced,  toward 
the  street,  by  a verv  few  small  grated  windows,  with  red- 
painted  shutters.  Thi-v  are  low.  with  flat  arched  doors,  re- 
sembling those  of  stables,  while  a dunihill  and  pool  of 
putrid  water  almost  invariablv  stand  bq|bre  each  door.  In 
many  of  them,  however,  a singular  contrast  is  presented 
between  the  dull.  prl.«on-like  outer  walls  of  gray  mud,  aiut 
the  richness  within. 

The  best  and  wealthiest  part  of  the  city  is  what  is  called 
the  Moslem  (|uarter.  w’here  the  streets  are  wider  and  cleaner, 
and  the  h'uises  higher  and  better  built.  'The  Christian  and 
.lew’ish  quarters  are  the  most  miser.ahle.  Anmiig  the  places 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  Damascus  are  the  bazaars,  w hich 

* In  thlsi  and  similar  oases,  the  article  eJ  is  chainted  in  sound 
to  so  as  to  oorre -pond  with  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  to 
which  it  is  prefixed:  nouordingly.  Sma.m-ei.-Smekeee  is  to  he 
pronounced  and  may  he  written  Shu iii-p.fi-Slipreg/'.  AVIien  811  A-V 
is  used  to  designate  the  country  of  Syria,  tne  article  is  nsualli 
employed,  e 7.  El.  Sham,  pronounced  c.s-x/ou/i.  In  like  inaiiuei. 
£l-Dau.mku  is  pronounced  and  may  be  written  Kd-J)ahi;ier. 
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art*  inerely  Ion,?  streets — the  prir  .‘ipal  one  1 5 miles  in  length 
— covered  in  with  hiudi  wood  work  and  lined  with  shops, 
stalls.  ma?a/,ines.  a.nd  cafes.  In  the  midst  of  the  ha'-aars 
stand.s  the  (Jreat  Khan,  .said  to  he  one  of  the  most  marniti- 
cent  structures  of  this  kind  in  the  lOast.  It  is  an  immense 
cupola,  supported  on  granite  pillars,  and  built,  in  part,  of 
alternate  la.yers  of  black  and  white  marble.  Its  ?ate  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Moorish  architecture  to  he  seen  in 
the  world.  Tlie  principal  mos  jue  is  also  a fine  edifice,  and 
was  oriirin.allv  a t'hristian  cathedral.  There  are  three  Latin 
monasteries  in  Damascus — those  of  the  Franciscans.  Capu- 
chins. and  Lazarists.  The  first  of  these  has  an  extensive 
lihnir.y.  There  is  also  a school  for  hoys  attach.^d  to  the  Fi-an- 
ciscan  convent,  in  which  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  .\i'ahic 
and  Dalian.  The  prin  ipal  Roman  Catholic  churches  firm 
part  of  the  monastic  huildin.iirs:  there  are  besides,  a number 
of  detached  churches  belon.iiin?  to  different  sects  in  various 
pai'ts  of  the  city.  Besides  the  more  remarkable  architec- 
tur.al  olyects  mentioned,  there  is  an  extensive  citadel,  also 
a serai  or  palace,  in  whi  h the  pasha  resides.  The  house 
of.Iudas.  to  which  .\nanias  went,  is  still  pointed  out.  as 
well  as  that  of  .\nanias  himself.  This  city  still  contimuis 
to  be  thorouihlv  oriental  in  all  its  features  and  charac- 
teristics. No  wheeled  vehicles  of  any  kind  are  used,  uor 
are  th*re?lass  windows  to  any  of  the  houses. 

D.-imas.'-us  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  in  Kuropean 
manufactures  with  Ba'zdad.  Bassorah,Fersia,and  the  nei'.rh- 
borin?  countries:  it  is  also  a place  of  ?reat  manufacturin? 
industry.  Traders  and  merchants  arrive  and  depart  with 
th,^  caravans  to  and  from  .Mecca  once  a year;  to  and  from 
Ba^d.ad.  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia  two  or  three  times  a 
5m.ar:  to  and  from  .\leppo  twice  a month:  to  and  from  Bey- 
root  weekly.  It  is  one  of  the  holy  cities,  and  here  the  pil- 
grims assemble  on  their  journev  to.  and  separate  on  their 
return  from  .Mecca.  The  business  classes  in  the  city  con- 
sist of  Mohammedan,  (^hristian,  and  IleVirew  merchants. 
The  traders  are  the  retailers  of  British  goods:  atid  also  the 
shopkeepers,  grocers,  and  drug, gists.  There  are  also  a num- 
ber of  manutacturers  of  silk,  damasks,  cotton,  and  other 
fabrics:  the  looms  ftr  working  which  amount  to  4h0n.  There 
are.  besides,  numerous  cotton  printing  and  dveins:  establish- 
ments. tobacco  factories,  copper  and  iron  foundries,  glass- 
works. soaperics.  &c.  The  manufictin  e of  Damascus  blad.-s. 
for  whi  -h  the  citv  was  once  .so  celebrated,  no  lon'ier  exists; 
but  saddles  and  bridles,  rich  and  hierhlv  finished,  fine  cal  i- 
nc.t  work,  and  ele  van t jewel rv.  are  largely  produced.  Until 
a very  recent  period,  no  Christian  could  walk  the  streets  of 
the  citv  without  incurring  the  risk  of  b>ing  insulted,  and 
probably  maltrwited.  This  intense  hatred  of  the  Frank, 
however,  is  now  considerably  abated:  although  an  obtrusive 
display  on  the  streets  of  nationality  in  costume,  might  still 
be  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences. 

Of  the  orivrin  of  Dam.iscus  nothing  certain  is  known.  The 
buibiing  of  it  has  t)een  ascribed  both  to  Abraham  and  to 
his  steward.  Kliezer.  There  is.  however,  abundant  evidence 
of  its  great  antiquity,  beimz  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  l.o.  as 
existing  19UI  years  ».  c..  and  appearinu:  even  then  to  have 
been  a place  of  note.  At  subsequent  periods,  it  fell  suc- 
cessively under  the  power  of  the  Persians  Greeks,  and  Ho- 
rn,ans.  attaining  great  eminence  under  the  last.  Tn  1.51b.  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  retained  it  till  18.‘12. 
when  it  was  taken  by  Ibrahim  I’asha.  but  reverted  azain  to 
the  Turks,  when  the  Pasha  of  K-jvypt  was  compelled  to  eva- 
cm.te  Svria.  It  is  the  native  place  of  the  geographer  and 
historian  .Wmlfeda.  Bevroot.  distant  about  68  miles  X.W.. 
is  the  seaport  of  Damascus.  Pop.  112.000.  of  whom  about 

12.000  are  Christians,  and  .6000  .lews. .\dj.  and  inhah.. 

Damvsckne.  dam'.a-seenC  .\r.ah.  Sh\mee.  shil'mee'. 

DA'IASCUS.  the  largest  piishalic  of  Svria.  comprising  all 
that  country  between  Lebanon  and  the  F.uphrates;  lat. 
from  111®  to  :ibO  N..  Ion.  from  .8.6°  to  41*^  E..  havintc  N.  the 
pashalics  of  Aleppo  and  Diarbekir:  W.  those  of  Trip  'll.  Acre, 
and  Gaza;  and  K.  and  S.  the  Arabian  Desert.  Chief  cities 
Damascus,  linms  Hamah,  and  .Jerusalem:  here  also  are  the 
remains  of  Palmyra  and  other  ciTes  celebrated  in  ancient 
and  sacred  history.  The  pashnli  ■ is  divided  into  20  districts 
or  governorships  has  8 cities  and  1622  villages,  and  a popu- 
lation of  .620.812.  exclusive  of  Bedouins. 

D.^MAS'CUS.  a thriving  pAsUvillawe  and  township  of 
Wayne  co..  Pennsylvania  is  finely  situated  on  the  Delaware 
River,  and  on  the  Erie  Railroad  178  miles  \.E.  of  Ilarris- 
t)Urg.  opposite  the  village  of  Cochectnn.  A bridge.  660  feet 
lon'.r.  crosses  the  river  at  this  place.  The  village  contains  an 
academy  and  several  mills.  Pop.  2395. 

D \M.ASCUS.  a p-'st-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Maryland. 
70  miles  \.\V.  of  Annapoli.s. 

D.\6I.\8CIJS.  a post' villaire  in  Spartanburg  district.  South 
Carolina,  about  75  miles  N.W.  of  Columl  ia. 

DAM.V.SCUS,  a post-villare  of  Columbiana  co..  Ohio.  160 
miles  \ .E.  nfColuTiibus.  It  is  on  the  line  between  this  county 
and  Mahoi<i’'.g.  The  name*  f the  posUoflice is  Damascoville. 

Ij.\M.\SCUS.  a post-village  and  township  of*  Henry  co.. 
Ohio  on  the  Maumee  River,  and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal.  I'ii  miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  of  the  town 
ship,  781. 


D.\M'AUN^  or  DAMAN.  d3'in:ln'.  a seaport  town  of  Hindu 
stan.  p'-ovince  of  Guzerat.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cam 
hay.  loo  miles  of  Bombay.  20°  25'  N. ; Ion.  72°  E 

It  belongs  to  the  Portuvruese,  who  conquered  it  in  L6:>1,  and 
have  kept  po.ssession  of  it  ever  since.  The  tuwn  has  a ore 
p ssessing  appearance  from  tlie  .sea.  the  houses  being  mmo 
rally  whitened,  hut  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  hn.^ 
several  churches  and  convents.  The  commerce  of  the  jilaie 
is  rapidly  declining:  hut  .ship-building  is  still  carried  on  to 
a considerable  extent,  timber  being  obtained  from  the  adjoin- 
ing teak  forests.  Pop.  about  f0(  6. 

DAMAUN  or  DAM.\.\.  a district  formerly  in  Afchanistan 
now  included  within  the  territory  of  the  Pxmjab.  com])re 
bending  the  ti'act  of  country  between  the  Salt  range  on  the 
N.,  the  Sooliman  Mountains  on  the  W..  the  Indus  on  the 
E.,  and  Sunirur.  in  Upper  Sinde,  on  the  S.;  extending  about 
220  miles  from  N.  to  S..  by  an  average  breadth  of  f'O  miles. 

DAMAZ.AN.  dd'm3'zftNG^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Lnt-et-Garonne.  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  .''  6rac.  Pop.  1680, 

DA6IBACI1.  ddm'lik',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Bas-Rhin.  4 miles  N.  of  Schelestadt.  Pop.  in  1852,  3539. 
Near  it  are  mines  of  iron  and  maniranese. 

DAMBAKANEH,  dam-ha-k^'iieh.  a villa,2e  of  Western 
Afr  ica,  on  the  Senegal,  in  the  Damga  country.  Lat.  15°  S' 
N,:  Ion.  1.3°  30'  6V. 

DAMBKA,  a lake  of  Abyssinia.  See  Demuea. 

DAM'BELING.  L.\KE.  a large  .salt-water  lake  of  Western 
Australia,  about  100  miles  S.S.E.  of  Beveidy.  It  is  the 
largest  of  several  lakes  in  this  territory.  a1  out  15  miles 
lon.u:.  by  7 or  8 milr'S  bn'ad.  shallow,  with  many  low  islands 
of  various  and  heantiful  form. 

D.\M'B  )OI7,  or  DAMIlVLO.  a vill:i,!re  in  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon. 45  miles  N.6V'.  of  K.andy.  and  70  miles  N.E.  of  Colombo. 
It  lies  at  the  junction  of  four  lines  of  road,  ard  has  a com- 
modious rest-house,  and  carries  on  some  little  traffic.  It 
receives  its  name  fr-cm  a lar-ge  mass  of  rock,  situated  alout 
a mile  fr-om  the  village,  and  named  Danrboolla.calla,  wliich 
rises  about  550  fi'et  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
plain.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  rock,  about  100  feet  from  the 
summit,  are  five  remarkable  cave-temples,  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Boodh.a,  partly  natural  and  par-flv  artificial. 
In  one  is  a long  anrl  interesting:  inscr  iption,  thi-owinir  con- 
siderable lijht  on  the  state  of  the  government  of  Ceylon  in 
the  twelfth  centur-y.  In  another  there  is  a colos.sal  .statue 
of  Bondha  hewn  out  of  the  rock  : and  similar  fi'jrures.  though 
smaller,  are  in  .sr  me  of  the  other  caves.  In  all  of  them 
thei-e  are  numerous  carvin,£rs  ard  images.  These  caves,  a 
hundred  year-s  before  the  Christian  era.  served  as  a place  of 
refuge  from  the  invading  Malabars.  to  the  Ceylonese  mo- 
narch M’.aliiganihahu.  who.  in  gratitude  for  the  prot^>ction 
thus  received,  order-ed  them  to  he  eirlarired.  placed  in  them 
images  of  Bondha.  appointed  priests  to  take  charge  of  them, 
and  dedicated  certain  lands  for  their  support.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  that 
period,  the  priests  of  Boodha  still  take  charge  of,  and  offi- 
ciate at  the  cave-temples  of  Damhool. 

DAMBGRSCHITZ.dam'hor-shits'orDAMBORITZ.dam'bo- 
pits',  a market -town  of  Moravia.  17  miles  S.E.ofBrtinn.  P.1617. 

D.\MER,  a town  of  Nubia.  See  Eu-Dvhmer. 

DAM'ERHAM.  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

DAMERY.  dS'meh-reet  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Marne.  4 miles  W.N.6V'.  of  Epernay,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Marne.  Pop.  1770. 

DAMG.ARTEN.  d.'^m'eaR/ten.  a fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
in  Pomerania.  25  miles  6V.  of  Sti-alsund.  Pop.  1411. 

D.\MGH.\N.  diim'irh.int  a town  of  Persia,  i Khorassan, 
capital  of  district  of  the  same  n.ame.  50  miles  S.  of  Astrar 
had.  It  is  now  in  a state  of  utter  ruin  and  decav.  not  a 
quarter  of  the  space  within  its  walls  being  occupied  by 
habitable  bnildincs- 

D,\M1ETT.A,  dam-e-^t'ta.  (Amh.  Dnrm'at.  d.^-me-^t';  anc. 
TdmiaJthis.)  a town  and  river  port  of  Lower  Erypt,  on 
the  ri  rht  hank  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Nile,  on  its 
delta.  8 miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean.  Lat. 
.31°  25'  N..  Ion.  31°  49°  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  2R000.  It 
is  in  general  meanly  built,  but  it  has  some  good  mosques, 
houses,  and  marble  baths,  a .school  for  infantry  officers, 
and  a cotton-spinning  factory.  Its  harbor  is  had.  and  its 
commerce  having  become  mostly  monopolized  by  Alex- 
andria. it  has  now  little  more  than  a coasting  trade  with  the 
ports  of  Syria.  &c.,  in  dried  fish  and  agricultural  produce. 
The  ancient  town  of  Damietta  (Tamiathis)  stood  about  5 
miles  nearer  the  sea.  or  farther  N.  It  was  considered  the 
bulwark  of  Egypt  on  this  .side  in  the  time  of  the  Gru.saders.' 
and  its  capture  was  alwavs  looked  upon  as  the  most  impor- 
tant object  in  their  expeditions  against  that  country.  The 
danger  to  which  it  was  expo.aed.  however,  from  its  po.«ition 
on  the  shores,  induced  the  Egyptian  caliphs  to  change  its 
position,  and  to  remove  it  to  wh«*re  the  modern  town  now 
stands,  about  the  year  1251.  The  present  town  coTttains 
many  antique  columns  and  blocks,  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  old  city.  It  was  taken  by  the  Pa«ha  of 
E,irypt  in  183.3. 

r).\MM,  d3mm,  or  DAMME,  ddm'meh.  a fortified  tc^wn  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania,  government  of,  and  5 miles 
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tS  S.E.  Stettin,  on  the  railway  to  Star^ard.  at  the  mouth  of 
the  l”dne.  in  the  Dainmsehe-See.  Pop.  2890. 

D.\M  M.  a villase  of  liavaria.  in  Lower  Franconia,  on  the 
AschafF.  here  crossed  by  a bridge.  Pop.  1009. 

D .V  M M A,  dlm'mil.  a small  island  of  the  Molucca  group, 
Malay  Archipelago,  N.E.  of  Timor,  lat.  7°  5'  S..  Ion.  128° 
30'  K.  It  yields  a considerable  quantity  of  sulphur,  and 
has  some  good  anchorages. 

D.\.MM.\.RI  E,  diln'm^'ree^  the  name  of  several  villages  in 
the  central  departments  of  France;  the  principal  in  Eure- 
et-Loir.  8 miles  S.  of  Chartres.  Pop.  1131. 

DAMMAKTIX,  ddm'maa't^Nc',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et- .Marne,  11  mik's  N.W.  of  Meaux.  Pop. 
1827.  Several  villages,  in  the  departments  of  Doubs,  Jura, 
Ilaute-Marne.  &c.,  have  the  same  name. 

D.VMME,  d^mm,  or  dinPmeh,  a fortified  town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  West  Flanders,  4 miles  N.E.of  Bruges,  on  a ca- 
nal. Pop.  800. 

D.\MM  E.  dlm^meh,  a village  of  Northern  Germany,  duchy, 
and  13  miles  S.  ofUl'denburg,  withan  exten.sive  cattle  market. 

D.\.M.ME,  diinkneh.  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
Banda  Sea,  between  Ceram  and  Timor,  lat.  7°  lu'  S.,  Ion. 
128°  40'  E. ; about  12  miles  si}uare.  It  is  very  mountain- 
ous, and  has  a lofty  active  volcano  in  its  N.E.  part,  where 
there  are  also  hot  springs. 

D.VMCMER,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the 
S.  extremity  of  Gilolo,  in  lat.  1°  S.,  Ion.  128°  10'  E. 

D.VMMERSELLEN,  See  D.\omersellen. 

D.\.MMG.\RTEN.  See  Dvmoarten. 

DAMM.  L.\KE  OF.  See  Uvmmsche-see. 

DAM.MSCII E-SEE,  damin'sheh-s:P.  or  DAMMTSCIIE-SEE, 
dam'me-sheh-si  a lake  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania,  go- 
vernment of  Stettin,  formed  by  the  Oder  near  its  mouth. 
Length.  10  miles;  greatest  breadth,  2 miles.  It  is  navigable 
in  all  its  extent. 

D.\M  00.  di'moo',  a town  of  Thibet,  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  the 
Niti  Pass;  lat.  31°  26'  N.,  Ion.  79°  53'  E. 

D.OMPIER.  dam'peer.  an  island  on  the  N.  coast  of  Papua, 
or  .New  Guinea,  in  lat.  4°  40'  S..  Ion.  145°  50'  E. 

DAMPIER  ARC1I1PEL.\G0.  is  off  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Australia,  in  lat.  21°  S.,  Ion.  from  116°  to  117°  E..  and  com- 
prises Enderby.  Lewis,  Rosemary,  Legendre,  Depuch.  and 
many  smaller  islands.  Dampier  Strait,  between  the  islands 
of  Waigcoo  and  Papua,  is  about  70  miles  long,  and  35  miles 
broad. 

DA.M PIERRE,  dSM'pe-aia',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  .lura,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Doubs,  12  miles 
N.E.  of  Dole.  Pop.  591. 

DAM  PIERRE.  SUR  SALON,  dSii'pe-aia',  suR  sa'lAxo',  a 
market-town  of  France,  di-partment  of  llaute-Saone,  on  the 
Salon.  9 miles  N.E.  of  Gray.  Pop.  1122.  Dameierre  the 
name  of  several  villages  in  Central  and  Western  France. 

D.AMPO  JR,  dam'poorC  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal.  38  miles  N.W.  Moradabad. 

D.\M'S.\.  a beautiful  islet  of  the  Orkneys,  in  the  Bay.  and 
forming  part  of  the  parish  of  Firth.  Circuit  about  1 mile. 

D.AJIUGGOO.  d^-mag-goo',  a town  of  Africa,  in  Guinea,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Niger;  lat.  7°  N.,  Ion.  7°  50' E.  It  is 
large  and  populous  but  extremely  dirty. 

D.\MVILLE.  dftM'veeP.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Eure,  II  miles  S.S.W.  of  Evreux.  Pop.  804. 

DA.M  VI  LLERS,  dSM'vee'yi'.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Meuse.  13  miles  S.  of  Montmedy.  Pop.  1075. 

D.\N,  a city  of  antiquity  in  Palestine,  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  •*  Promised  Land.”  The  site  of  Dan  has  been  fixed  by 
Robinson  at  the  'fell-el-Kady,  3 miles  W.N.W.  of  Banias. 

D.V.N’A,  ddhid.  a village  of  Northern  Syria,  pashalic,  and 
20  miles  W.  of  Aleppo,  with  many  remains  of  anti<iuity. 

D.\\.\.  dA'na,  a post-village  and  township  of  Worcester 
CO..  Massachusetts,  65  miles  W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  876. 

D A \ A K I L.  See  D \ nkali. 

DANA  PR  IS.  See  Dnieper. 

DAN'ASTRIS.  See  Dniester. 

D ^ \ A W.  See  Danube. 

DANVBOROUGII  or  DAN'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Bucks 
CO..  Pennsvlvania.  4 miles  N.  of  Doylestown. 

D.A.NM5UKG.  a post-village  of  Wilkes  co.,  Georgia,  about  65 
miles  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

DA.VBURY,  dan'ber-e  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 
It  has  an  ancient  Danish  camp,  whence  its  name. 

D.WBURY.  a post-village  and  township  of  Grafton  co., 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Northern  Railroad,  39  miles  N.W. 
of  O'  nci'i-d.  Pop.  947. 

DAN  BURY,  a jaist  town  and  semi-capital  of  Fairfield  co., 
Ci'iiiiecti'  ut,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Dani  ury  and  Norwalk 
Railro.id,  bs  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bridgejiort.  It  is  a pleasant 
borough,  containing,  be.-ides  the  county  buildings,9  clnirches, 
2 banks,  1 savings  institution,  2 printing  otlices,  and  about 
maniil'iuitories  of  hats;  2 weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lislii'd  here.  The  iudu.-<try  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  di- 
*vcted  to  the  niaiuifacturo  of  hats.  Population  of  the  bor- 
ough about  50U6.  Still  River,  a branch  of  the  Ilomsa- 
toinc,  passes  through  the  town,  and  affords  good  water- 
power. Incor|)orated  in  1696.  In  1777  it  was  burned 
by  the  British,  on  which  occaaiou  General  Wooster,  the 


American  commander,  was  killed.  An  appropriate  monu- 
ment has  been  recently  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  citi- 
zens (d'  the  place.  Pop.  of  township,  7234. 

DAN'BURY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Stokes  co.,  North 
Carolina,  about  ll  J nnh-s  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

DANBURY,  a township  of  O*towa  co.,  Ohio, occupying  tho 
N.E.  part  of  the  peninsiba  formed  by  Sandusky  Bay.  Pop.  901. 

DAN'BY, aparishof  England, co.  of  York,Nortii  Riding. 

DANBY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rutland  co., Ver- 
mont, on  the  Western  Vermont  Railroad,  70  miles  S.S.VV. 
of  Montiielier.  Pop.  1419. 

DANBY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tompkins  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  7 
miles  S.  of  Ithaca.  Pop.  2261. 

DANBY,  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Ionia  CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  717. 

DANBY,  a post-office  of  Dupage  co.,  Illinois. 

DANBY  FOUR  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Rutland  co., 
V ermont. 

DANBY  WHISKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Y'ork, 
North  Riding. 

DAN'CYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Haywood  co.,  Tennessee, 
190  miles  W.S.W.  of  Nashville,  has  2 or  3 stores,  and  about 
loo  inhabitants. 

DANDA,  d^ntdl,.  or  D.ANDE,  ddn'dSh,  a river  of  South- 
western Africa,  bounds  the  state  of  Angola  on  the  N..  enter.s 
the  Atlantic  60  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coanza.  after 
a northern  course  estimated  at  200  miles.  Dande  is  a village 
near  its  mouth. 

DAN'DRIDGE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  Tenne.ssee,  on  French  Broad  River,  at  the  head  of  steam 
navigation,  and  30  miles  E.  of  Knoxville.  It  has  an  active 
trade,  and  contains  an  academy  for  both  sexes. 

DANE  or  Dane,.  S^e  Denm.ark 

D.VNE.  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Wisconsin,  con- 
tains 1235  s(juare  miles.  The  Wisconsin  River  forms  a part 
of  its  N.W.  boundary;  it  is  also  drained  by  the  Sugar  and 
Catfish  Rivers.  'The  latter  is  the  outlet  of  the  Four  Lakes, 
which  lie  in  a row  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  are 
connected  by  short  outlets.  The  largest  of  these  lakes  is 
six  miles  in  length.  The  surtace  is  diversified  by  hills  of 
moderate  height  and  gentle  a.scent.  'The  soil  is  mostly  cal- 
careous and  fertile.  Prairies  and  oak  openings  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  area  of  the  county.  In  the  W.  part  is  an  emi- 
nence called  the  Blue  Mound,  which  is  about  1000  feet 
high.  The  streams  afford  valuable  water-power.  It  is  inter- 
sected bv  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  Organ- 
ized in  1839.  Capital,  Madison.  Pop.  4:1,922, 

DANE,  a post  township  in  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  15 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Madison.  Poj),  952. 

DANEMARK,  (Danemark.)  See  Denmark. 

D.\NEMiJR.A,  di-iie-mo'rd.  a village  of  Sweden.  24  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Upsala.  celebrated  for  the  iron  mines  in  its  vicinity, 
which  have  been  worked  without  interruption  from  the 
fifleenth  century,  and  pi’oduce  the  finest  iron  in  the  world. 

D.^NEMORA.  New  York.  See  Dannemor.a. 

DANEMORA.  a village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  about  110  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

DANGEAU,  ddN«'/,bo',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Eure-et-Loir,  9 miles  N.  of  Chateaudun.  Pop.  1500. 

D.4.\GER  (dain'jer)  ISLAND,  of  Chagos  Archipelago,  on 
the  W.  edge  of  the  Great  Chagos  Bank;  lat.  6°  23'  S.,  Ion. 
71°  18'  30"  E. 

DAN'GEREIELD  or  DATN/GERFIELD.  a thriving  po.st 
village  of  'I'itus  co..  'Texas,  about  ;32l)  miles  N.E.  of  Austiu 
City.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a rich  farming  region, 
and  has  a large  boarding  school  for  girls,  and  a college. 
Pop.  in  1853,  about  350. 

D.\NGER.  ISLES  OF,  a small  group  in  the  Pacific.  Lat. 
11°  S.,  Ion.  166°  W. 

DANGEROUS  ARCHIPELAGO,  a group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  lah  21°  S.,  Ion.  140°  W.,  nearly  identical 
with  the  Low  Archipelago. 

D.\N/GER  RIVER.  (Danger  is  a corruption  of  D'Angra 
or  Eio  d'Angra.  ».«.  the  ‘-River  of  the  Bay.”)  a river  of 
Western  Africa,  which  falls  into  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  forming 
a con.siderable  bay  at  its  nmuth  in  l it.  1°  X. 

DAN  HOLM,  ddnffiolm,  formerly  STRALE,  .strMA,  a .small 
island  in  the  Baltic,  in  the  narrow  strait  between  Kiigen 
and  the  mainland. 

DAN  IE.  See  Daeny. 

D.\NGEL,  POR'T,  a bay  of  Canada  East  on  the  S.  side  ol 
the  district  of  Gaspe  near  the  entrance  of  Chaleur  Bay, 

DA.MELS’  MILLS,  a post-office  Per.son  co..  North  Carolina 

DANIELSONVILLE.  See  West  Killi.ngly. 

D.A.NGELSV1LLE,  a post  village  of  Spottsylvania  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, 90  miles  N.  of  Richmond. 

DA.XIELSVILLE.  a post-village  of  M.-vdison  co.,  Georgia, 
87  miles  N.  of  Milledgeville.  It  contains  a court-house,  jail, 
a church,  and  2 stores. 

DA.XIELSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Dickson  co..  Tennessee 

D.\NHELTON,  a post-office  of  Beauforr  disti  lct,  Simth  CV 
rolina. 

DANILISHA,  dd-ne-lee'sh3,  a populous  village  of  Russia 
government  of  Pei-m,  of  which  city  it  is  a suborh. 
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I;ANTLOV  or  DANTLOW.  di -ne-lov',  a town  of  Russia,  ^o- 
vernuient,and  4o  miles  N'.N.K.  of  Yaroslav,  on  the  l>eleiidii. 
l’o)i.  17t'4.  It  is  surrou!ided  by  collieries,  and  has  nuinutac- 
tures  of  candles,  and  dye-works. 

DANlLOVETyCHl.  dd-ne-lo-v§tch'ee.  a market-town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  SO  miles  N.  of  Minsk.  I’op  1‘200. 

DAMSCIIK-WALU,  (Danische-VVald.)  dibiish-eh-walt',  a 
country  of  Denmark,  in  81eswick,  between  the  Gulls  ot  Eck- 
enfioi'de  and  Kiel. 

DANISH  OT  DANISCH  iDanisch.)  See  Dknmark. 

DA.NKALI,  din'k^-lee^,  or  DANAKIL.  dl-n^/keel' or  dji- 
nl'kil.  formerly  a province  of  Abyssinia,  now  an  independ- 
ent state,  bounded  N.E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  S.W.  by  a 
ranj^e  of  mountains  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  and 
forming  a frontier  line  towards  Tigre  and  theGalla  country. 
It  is  about  250  miles  in  length,  by  about  50  in  width,  at  the 
broadest  part,  and  extends  from  about  lat.  Ri®  to  15'^  30'  N. 
It  is  in  general  low,  sandy,  dry,  and  unproductive,  although 
said  to  have  been  formerly  a rich  country.  The  heat  is 
often  excessive,  the  thermometer  rising  freiuently  to  110°. 
In  the  dry  season  it  is  almost  destitute  of  water.  Its  popu- 
lation is  composed  of  various  Arab  tribes,  known  under  the 
general  name  of  Dankali.  or  Danakils.  and  described  by  all 
travellers  as  being  an  unprincipled  and  ferocious  race,  and 
the  most  treacherous  and  cruel  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa.  Pop.  estimated  at  70.000. 

DA.NKAKA,  ddn'k^'rd',  or  DIXKIRA,  din'kd-rd',  a town 
of  Western  Africii.  in  Upper  Guinea,  capital  of  a kingdom  of 
the  .same  name,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  47  miles  W.of  Coomassie. 
The  kingdom  is  tributary  to  Ashantee,  and  contains  rich 
gold  mines. 

DA.NKJV  or  DANKOW,  ddn-kovt,  (written  also  DON- 
KOVt.)  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  90  miles  S.  of 
Ria/.an.  on  the  Don.  Pop.  2500.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood. 

DANMARK.  See  Denmark. 

DA.N'W  AiKENCOT'TA.  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  .Madras.  32  miles  N.  of  Coimbatoor. 

D.WNEMARIE.  ddnn'md'reef,  a market  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Ilaut-Rhin,  and  12  miles  E.  of  Belfort,  on 
the  (’’anal  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  Pop.  1214. 

D.\.N’.\ EMOKA.  a town  of  Sweden.  See  Danemora. 

DANNEMlFRA.a  post-villagein  Beekman  township, Clin- 
ton CO..  New  Y'ork.  150  miles  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  about  100. 

D.VNNENBERG,  ddiPngn-bSaG',  a walled  town  of  Hano- 
ver. 30  miles  E.S.E.  of  LUneburg,  on  the  Jeetze.  Pop.  1.500. 

DANOIS.  See  Denmark. 

DAN  RIVER,  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  rises  in 
Patrick  co..  A'irginia,  and  flowing  first  S.E..  then  E..  it  crosses 
the  boundary  of  the  two  states  no  less  than  five  times;  and, 
after  a course  of  about  200  miles,  it  unites  with  the  Staunton 
or  Roanoke,  at  Clarksville,  in  Mecklenburg  county.  Virginia. 
It  is  navigable  by  batteaus  to  Danville.  Virginia,  which  is  the 
principal  town  on  its  banks.  'The  water  power  at  Danville 
is  very  abundant,  but  is  as  yet  little  used. 

DAN’S  FORK.  Mi.ssouri.  See  Bl.ack  River. 

DANSK.  See  Denmark. 

D.dNS'VILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Livingston  co.. 
New  York,  on  Canaseraga  Creek,  about  40  miles  S.  of  Ro- 
chester. It  contains  6 ciiurches,  2 banks,  2 newspiper-ofE- 
ces,  a seminary,  and  a water  cure.  The  falls  of  the  creek 
at  this  place  furnish  valuable  water-power,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  mills  and  factories  of  several  kinds.  Dansvilleis 
connected  with  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal  1 y a branch  canal 
about  10  miles  long.  Poj).  aliout  ;',:300. 

DANSVILLE,  a township  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 
Poi-.  2187. 

DANT'ZTC,  or  DAN'TZICK,  (Ger.  //m^n/.drint'siG;  Polish, 
(r'A/n.s/r,  g ddnsk;  Fr.  Z>o»/^/c/.•,d^iNt'zeek';  L.  D.tntia'cuin,)^ 
fortified  city  arnl  seaport  of  AVest  Prussia,  capital  of  an  exten- 
sive government  of  its  own  name  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vistula,:  miles  from  its  outlet  at  A\’eichselmi;nde,and 
here  joined  by  the  Mottlau  and  Randanne, which  traverse  the 
city.  Lat.  (of  parish  church)  54°  21'  4"  N.,  Ion.  18°  39' 34"  E, 
Poj).  in  1801,  72,280,  besides  10,4^5  sobliers.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  45°  6';  winter,  30°;  summer,  61°  9' 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  neaidy  of  a circular  form,  and  ranks  as  a 
fortress  of  the  first  class,  being  both  surrounded  by  walls 
and  bastions,  defended  by  a citadel  and  several  outworks, 
and  provided  with  the  means  of  laying  a considerable  part 
of  the  surrounding  country  under  water.  It  is  entered  by 
four  gates,  has  nine  suburbs,  and  is  divided  into  five  parts — 
the  Old.  New.  and  Low  Town,  the  Speieher,  (granaries,)  an 
isl.nnt.  and  Langgarten.  The  last  is  the  more  modern  part  of 
the  town,  and  is  both  regularly  and  well  built.  In  the  other 
parts  the  houses  are  generally  old  and  indilferent.  and  the 
dreets  narrow  and  winding.  The  principal  publicedifices  are 
tc.iihedral.  finished  in  150:i;  numerf)us  Lutheran  and  Roman 
Cattiolic  churcties  and  chapels,  2 synagogues,  an  English 
church,  several  monasteries  and  nunneries,  a gymnasium, 
a royal  school  of  navigation,  schools  of  commerce,  arts,  and 
traite.  a public  library  with  :?0.009  volumes : an  obsm-vatory,  a 
museum  society  of  natural  history,  an  orphan  asylum,  house 
of  industry,  and  several  hospitals.  2 towh  halls,  an  arsenal, 
and  an  exch.in.ge.  Vessels  drawing  8 or  9 feet  of  water  can 
•each  the  city;  others  lie  in  the  Neutahrwasser,  at  the 
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mm>th  of  the  river,  or  in  the  roads,  which  afford  goou  an 
ch  )rage  for  \ essels  of  any  burden.  Its  principal  manufac 
tures  are  fire-arms,'  tobacco,  silks,  vitriol,  and  jewodlery  ; 
and  it  has  numerous  distilleries,  breweries.  Hour  mills  dye 
works,  and  sugar  refineries.  The  prlncii)al  expi  i ts  arc 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  pease,  flour,  liiiseed.  rape,  bisi  nits, 
provisions,  ashes,  zinc,  bones,  timbei'.  staves,  tiax.  hemp, 
linens,  spirits,  black  beer,  and  wool.  The  imports  c(. Inprise 
woollen  and  silken  stuffs,  and  other  manufactured  gtiods 
colonial  products,  dyes,  wine.  oil.  spice  fruit,  salt,  and  furs 
•Among  its  exports,  in  1852,  were  comprised  20.495  (juarter.s 
of  wheat,  1250  of  barley,  21,'.)00  of  rye.  and  447t»  of  peas 
The  total  annual  exports  are  valued  at  900,0UUL,  and  the  im- 
ports at  300,UUOL 

The  proper  port  of  Dantzic  is  Neutahrwasser.  at  the  mouth 
of  the  \ istula.  the  number  of  .sandbanks  whiih  encumbet 
the  river  immediately  above  seriously  obstructing  the  navi 
galion.  Now,  however,  by  means  of  a canal  about  l-'.O  feet 
wide  by  15  feet  deep,  the  worst  of  the  olstructions  are 
avoided,  and  vesselsof  large  size  come  up  close  to  the  town. 
The  corn  gi  anaries,  with  warehouses  lor  linens,  ashes,  hemp, 
&c.,  are  all  situated  on  a small  island  formed  by  the  .Mottlau. 

The  history  of  Dantzic  reaches  back  to  the  times  of  histo 
rical  obscurity.  As  early  as  970.  there  was  a town  here. 
In  1271,  it  was  taken  by  .Mestwin,  and  in  1294  by  the  Roles 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Teutonic  knights  from  RllU  till  1454. 
when  it  became  independent  under  the  protection  of  Roland, 
and  was  tor  a long  period  a principal  member  of  the  Hanse- 
atic League.  Dantzic  was  assigned  to  Rrussia  at  the  second 
partition  of  Roland.  It  capitulated  to  the  French  in  1807. 
Since  1815,  its  fortifications  have  been  greatly  extended  and 
improved,  but  its  commerce  has  never  regained  its  former 

prosperity.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Fahrenheit. Inhab. 

Dan'Uzicker. 

DANTZIC,  GULF  OF.  in  Ea,«t  and  M’e.st  Prussia,  is  an 
inlet  of  the  Baltic.  65  miles  in  breadth  at  its  entrance.  It  ib 
separated  from  the  Frische  Haff  by  the  Frische  Nehrung.  a 
long  narrow  tongue  of  land  on  the  S.E.  On  it  are  the  towns 
of  Rillau.  Putzig.  and  Hela. 

DAN'TZICK.  See  Dantzic. 

UAN/UBE  or  DAN'AW,  (anc.  DaniJbius  and  IsUpt  ; Ger. 
Dnnau,  dohidw;  Hun.  Dana,  doc/ndh,)  a celebrated  river  of 
Europe,  originates  in  two  .small  streams,  the  Brege  and  the 
Brigach.  rising  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Schwarzwald, 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  at  an  elevation  of  285u  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  about  lat.  48°  3'  N.;  Ion.  8°  12'  E.:  and 
uniting  at  Donaueschingen.  Its  general  <;ourse  is  from  AV. 
to  E.,  falling  into  the  Black  Sea  by  four  different  outlets, 
called  respectively  the  Kilia.  Stiimbool,  Sulineh.  ai  d the 
Edrillisor  St.  George’s  Mouths.  The  Sulineh  mouth  or  chan- 
nel, the  deepest,  is  in  lat.  45°  9'  18"  N.;  Ion.  29°  4u'  :j0"  E. 
The  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  Danube  is  estimated  at  2i  9.189 
miles,  the  direct  distance,  from  source  to  mouth,  upwaids  of 
lUOU  miles,  and  its  developments,  including  windings,  are 
2423  miles.  From  its  source  the  Danube  flows  N.E.  to  Ra- 
tisbon,  in  Bavaria,  lat.  49°  1'  N.;  Ion.  12°  5'  52"  E. ; when  it 
takes  a S.E.  by  S.  direction,  to  AVaitzen.  in  Hungary,  lat.  47°:iO' 
N.,  previously  passing  A’ienna  and  Presburg.  At  AVaitzen  it 
suddenly  bends  round,  and  flows  nearly  due  S.  to  the  point 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Drave,  near  Eszek.  in  Slavonia; 
thence  it  runs  S.S.E.  to  Belgrade,  on  the  northern  confines 
of  the  Turkish  province  of  Servia  of  which  it  subsequently 
forms  the  boundary,  continuing  its  general  eastern  course, 
to  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  small  river,  Bereska. 
lat.  44°  28'  N.,  it  abruptly  turns  to  the  N.E.,  and  continues 
in  this  direction  to  Orsova,  a distance  of  about  25  miles, 
when,  by  suddenly  taking  a S.E.  course,  it  fairly  enters  the 
'Turkish  European  provinces,  forming  the  boundary  line 
between  AA'allachia  and  Bulgaria.  At  Ras.sova,  on  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  former  province,  it  takes  a direction  nearly 
due  N.  to  Galatz,  when  it  bends  round  to  the  S.E..  and  after 
a farther  course  of  about  8U  miles  falls  into  the  Black  Sea. 

'The  great  basin  of  the  Danube  has  been  divided  into 
four  minor  basins.  The  first  consi.sts  of  a vast  plateau  of  a 
pentagonal  form.  1640  feet  above  sea  level,  150  miles  in 
length,  and  125  miles  broad,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 
comprising  a portion  of  the  principality  of  Hohenzollern, 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  AA'urtemberg,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  This  tract  is.  by  far,  the  most 
fertile  and  most  populous  through  which  the  Danul  e passes 
during  its  entire  ctireer.  'The  pi  incipal  affluents  within  this 
space  are  the  Iser  and  Lech,  both  from  the  right,  or  S. — those 
from  the  left,  or  N.,  being  trifling.  At  Ulm  it  is  about  33U 
feet  in  width  and  becomes  navigable. 

'The  second  ba.sin  belongs  to  the  empire  of  Austria  hav- 
ing Vienna  nearly  in  its  centre,  and  comprising  the  irejv 
duchy  of  Austria.  Hungary  as  far  E.  as  AVaitzen  and  8tyria. 
It  is  very  irregular,  and  is  bounded,  on  all  sides,  by  very 
high  mountains.  'The  soil  is  rich  in  mineral  products,  and 
the  climate  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  'The  principal  aiiJu- 
ent.s  in  this  basin  are  the  March,  or  Morava,  and  the  Ens— 
the  former  from  the  left,  and  the  latter  from  the  ri”ht.  'The 
Danube  here  flows  through  a succession  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque scenery,  till  it  pas.«es  A'ienna.  Below  Presburg  it 
runs  with  great  velocity,  and  is  crowded  with  islands.  In 
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this  [lortion  of  its  course,  also,  it  sends  ofT  numerous  arms, 
on -I  isi.i'i  1 irw  tracts  of  country. 

The  thint  basiti  of  the  Danube  comprises  TTuncrary,  K.  of 
tVaitzen.  and  the  principality  of  Transylvania,  and  consists 
af  an  immense  plain,  almost  without  undulations  of  any 
kind,  and  only  394  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  inter- 
secteii  by  larw  rivers,  with  marshy  banks,  and  interspersed 
with  stagnant  pools,  saline  and  sandv  wastes:  rich  however, 
in  tnineral  products,  in  Hocks  and  herds,  and  in  wines.  It 
Eoinprises  about  one  half  of  the  entire  basin  of  the  Danube, 
riic  principal  affluents  in  this  basin  are  the  Save.  theDrave. 
and  the  Morava.  Bel  iw  .Moldava  the  Danube  flows  for  I'O 
miles  throu'zh  a succession  of  rapids  and  shallows,  inter- 
spersed with  rocks  and  sandbanks,  and  between  Drenk- 
cva  in  Ilun'jcary.  and  Scala  Kladova,  in  Servia.  the  navi  ra- 
tion is  effectually  interrupted  bv  three  2:reat  rapids,  the 
principal,  or  last  and  lowest,  of  which  is  the  famous  cataract 
eallcil  the  Iron  Date,  where  the  stream  rushes  through  a aiar- 
row  channel,  between  stupendous  rocks,  with  irreat  rapidity, 
endiii'i’  with  a series  of  whirlpools,  eddies,  and  smaller  falls. 

The  fourth  basin  comprises  Wallachia.  Moldavia,  a portion 
of  B ‘ssaraliia.  and  Bulgaria.  This  tract  is  flat,  inund.ated. 
and  marshy  alon'^  the  banks  of  the  river.  'I'he  prin  ij)  il  afflu- 
ents in  this  basin  are  the  .\loota.  (.\luta.)  i^ereth.  and  l’ru''h. 
In  its  pro:j:ress  throusrh  Turkey  the  Danube  srraduallv  in- 
creases in  width  from  1400  to ’21 00  yards:  and  below  llirsova 
in  Bui  raria.  it  foi-ms  an  expanse  of  water  like  a sea.  and  is 
stud  I 'd  with  islands.  Exception;  between  Drenkova  and 
Kladova,  the  Danub.*  may  be  said  to  be  navi  rable  for  steam- 
vess-ls  from  Ulm  to  the  sea  although  in  some  places,  ren- 
d a-cd  di  flcult  by  the  occurrence  of  shallows  .and  sandbanks. 
The  Danube  receives  60  navi'.:able  tributaries,  and  its  volume 
of  water  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  rivers  that 
emntv  thems  dves  into  the  Black  Se.a  taken  together.  Its  ra- 
pidity is  in  many  places  above  Ors  va.  so  jrreat  as  to  render 
anv  navi 'ati on.  except  that  of  steam  impossible:  but  below 
that  point  its  current  is  gentle  and  equable.  Before  1S;10. 
when  steam  navixation  was  introduced  into  the  Danube 
the  boats  which  descended  it  were  verv  rarely,  If  ever  taken 
ba  ‘k.  but  were  broken  up  at  the  end  of  their  voyage. 

The  numb  *r  of  merchant  vessels  sailing  from  the  Danube 
into  the  Black  Sea.  in  ISol.  was  1668.  carrying  417  ISO 
quarters  of  wheat.  007.200  of  Indian  corn,  10.0,.o07  of  barley. 
71.021  of  rve.  and  4340  cwt.  of  tallow.  Adj.  DANutaiAN. 

DW’UBE.  a post-villare  and  township  of  1 lerkimer  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  Erie  Canal,  70  miles 
\Y.N.\Y.  of  .Albany.  Pop.  1711. 

DVNUBE.  OIK'CLE  OF.  one  of  the  four  circles  of  WUr- 
t'-mber  r.  comprehending  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  king- 
dom and  bounded.  \.  bv  the  .Taxt  circle.  E.  bv  Bavacia.  S. 
by  Bavaria  and  Lake  Constance,  and  W.  by  Baden.  Ilohen- 
zollern.  and  the  circles  of  Schwarzwald  (Black  Forest)  and 
Neckar.  .\rea.  2318  sjuare  miles.  Pop.  376,-594. 

DANUBE,  HITHER  and  DANUBE,  THITHER.  (Her. 
f/er  Om  ni,  and  .Onx'nfn  (Or  Oman:  or.  this  side 
th'^  Danube,  and  bevond  the  Danube.)  two  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal di  isions  of  Hungary,  comprehending  all  the  western 
p irtion  of  th  ‘ country,  and  called  also.  Nieder  or  Lower 
Hnn-arv:  Thither  Danube,  su' divid  'd  into  11  counties, 
compreh 'ods  generally  th^  whole  of  the  kingdom  siMvited 
on  the  riiht  bank,  and  V\k  of  the  Danube;  and  Hither 
Danulte  sub-divid‘d  into  13  counties,  comprehends  a 
consi  i ‘rable  portion  of  the  northern  and  western  part  of 
the  kingdom  N.and  E.  of  the  Danube,  and  VV.of  the  Theiss. 

DANUBE.  UPPER  and  L'lWER,  (C,er.  0">pr  (ind  UnO.r 
D'maii  66nRer  dotnSw.l  two  former  circles  of  the  Bavaria, 
now  call  -d  Swabia  and  Lower  Bavaria. 

DANUM.  See  Doxcvster. 

DA  VVERS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Essex  county. 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Essex  Railroad,  about  18  miles  N.by 
E.  of  Px.stoii.  It  contains  h chnrches,  1.5  s(  hools,  1 bank, a 
savings  institution,  and  an  insurance  ollice.  It  has  also 
numerous  manufactories,  among  which  are  about  50  of 
boots  and  Sinn'S.  There  are  about  2000  persons  employed 
in  the  bciot  and  shoe  I usiness.  The  numl.er  of  pairs  of 
boots  atid  shoes  annually  made  amounts  to  o\  er  a million. 
The  number  of  dwellings  in  1850,  Ul20.  Danvers  town- 
shijt  contains  the  village  of  North  Danvers,  which  see. 
l*op.  5110. 

DAN 'VERS  PORT,  a post-office  of  Essex  co.M.as.sachusetts. 

DAN'VILLE,  a post-village  atid  townsliiii  of  Andros- 
coggin CO.,  .Maine.  The  township  is  on  the  Andro.scoggiii 
River,  about  2 miles  I.elow  .Auburn.  1 he  village  is  at  the 
jnn.  lion  of  the  Maine  Central  R.diroad  with  the  (jirann 
'Trunk  Hailroad,  28  miles  of  Portland.  Pod  1322. 

DAWILLE,  a post  township  of  Buckingham  co.,  New 
Ilanipshir(‘.  25  miles  8.S  E of  Concord.  Pop.  620. 

D.ANNILLE.  a post-v  Ilage  and  townshij)  of  Ciih-donia 
county,  Vermont.  20  mdes  E N.E.  of  .Montpelier.  It  con- 
tains a bank.  4 churches,  a newspaper  office,  and  2 hotels; 
also  manufactories  of  rakes,  woo  len  goods,  <tc.  It  was 
formerly  tin-  connty-s(*at.  Population  of  the  viliage,  about 
600,  ami  of  the  townsliip,  2544. 

DANNILLE,  a post-\  iIIage  d M aia'cn  co..  New  .Jersey, 
12  miles  N.E.  .)f  Belvidere,  contains  a Presbyterian  church. 
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DANAMLLE,  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  See  Danbo- 

ROtlOH. 

DANA'ILLE.  a fUuirishing  post-borough,  -apital  of  Mon- 
tour countv.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  ri  ffit  bank  of  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  about  12  miles  above 
Sunburv.  and  67  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Harrisburg.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  activity,  and  is  especially  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron.  Bv  its  position  on  the  Northern  Br.aiich 
Canal,  in  the  vicinity  of  rich  and  inexhaustible  mines  of 
iron  ore.  ami  anthracite  coal.  Danville  possesses  a great  aj 
vantages  for  this  branch  of  industry.  The  celebrated  Ainu 
tour's  Bid  ■•e  which  extends  21  miles  along  the  river,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  town,  abounds  in  excellent  iron 
ore  and  limestone,  whi  h is  used  as  a flux  in  the  process  of 
snii-lting.  SifK-e  anthracite  coal  has  been  used  as  a fuei 
in  the  iron  furnaces,  the  prosperity  of  the  recrion  in  which 
these  three  substances  are  abundant,  has  received  a rapid 
development:  5 blast  furnaces.  3 rolling  mills,  and  several 
foundries  are  kept  in  constant  operation.  The  town  con- 
tains 16  cluirclu^s,  2 banks,  and  an  academy.  'Two  newspa- 
pers are  issued  lu  re.  The  Montour  lion  Works  for  tlie  nia- 
nntacture  of  railroad  in  n are  among  the  most  extensive 
establ.shments  of  the  k nd  in  tlie  United  States.  A I ridge 
connects  the  op]  osite  I anks  of  the  river  at  this  ] lace.  'The 
Lackawanna  and  Bioomsburg  Railroad  connects  it  with 
Scranton  68  miles  distant.  'The  Catawissa  Railroad  also 
jiasses  through  this  ] lace.  Danville  was  settled  about  1780. 
Po]!.  in  1850,3302;  in  1860, 6385,  or  according  to  one  report, 
84_0. 

DANVILLE,  the  princij'al  village  of  Pittsylvania  county, 
A'irginia,  on  tlie  Dan  River.  5 miles  from  the  North  Carolina 
Line,  and  168  niiles  W S.IV.  of  Rieluiiond.  The  town  is 
ideasantly  situated  on  liigli  ground,  near  tlie  head  of  navi- 
gation, and  is  a p'ace  of  active  hnsiiiess.  It  is  surnuuided 
by  a fertile  farming  region,  whic  h abounds  in  stone-coal, 
iron-ore  and  limestone.  'The  canal  which  has  been  con- 
structed around  the  falls  at  this  place  atlords  al  undaut 
water-iiower.  A railroad  is  completed  from  Richmond  to 
Danville.  'The  village  has  4 or  5 cliurclies,  3 academies,  2 
banks,  and  several  iron  foundries  and  mills.  Pop.  estimar 
ted  at  4000. 

DANAMLLE.  a post-village  of  Sumter  co.,  Georgia,  on 
Flint  River,  75  milc-s  S.E.  of  Ccdninbns.  Po]!.  about  250. 

DANVILLE,  a jiost-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Alabama. 

D.ANVILLE.  a post-office  of  'Tishemingo  co.,  Mississijipi. 

DANVlLliE.  a jiost-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  'Texas,  15 
miles  N.  of  Montgomery,  the  county-seat. 

D.ANVILI.E.  a small  \illageof  Pojie  co.,  Arkansas. 

DANVILLE,  a iiost-viilage,  capital  of  A’ell  co.,  Arkans.as, 
on  the  Petit  Jean  River,  about  80  miles  W.N.W.  of  little 
Rock. 

DANA’ILLE,  a post-town,  capital  of  Bojle  county,  Ken- 
tucky. 42  miles  S.  of  Frankfort,  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  ami  liiglily  improved  parts  of  the  state.  Mac- 
adamized roads  extend  from  this  village  in  seven  directi'  ns. 
A railroad  35  miles  long  is  in  course  of  construction  from 
Danville  to  Lexington,  and  another  is  in  [irogrcass  from  this 
idace  to  Kiioxcille.  Centre  College,  in  this  town,  has  about 
200  students  and  a library  of  5500  volumes.  'The  State 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnnib,  which  is  established  here, 
has  about  67  pupils;  the  building  is  a line  siiecinien  id’  the 
Doric  style.  Danville  also  coniains  a liand.sonie  conrt-lionse, 
a hank,  and  several  mills  and  factorii-s.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  state  for  several  years  jircuious  to  1792,  Pop.  in 
18-50,  21-50:  in  1860,  4962. 

DANA’ILLE.  a village  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio, 7 miles  S.AV. 
of  Hill.sboronp.!i. 

DANVILLE  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio.,  about  60 
niiles  N.E.  of  Columbus,  is  suiToumled  by  a rich  farming 
district.  Po|i.  near  400. 

DANA’ILLE.  a small  village  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio,  a few 
miles  S.  <d'  London, 

DANA'ILLE,  a pi  st-village,  capital  of  Ilendrieks  county, 
Indiana,  cn  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  20 
niiles  AV.  of  Indianaiinlis.  There  is  also  a plank-road  lead- 
ing to  lniUana]>i  lis  and  the  AVabash  River.  There  is  here  a 
cunnt\  seminary.  Puji.  895. 

DANA'ILLE.  a thriving  |iost-village.  capital  of  A’ermillion 
CO..  Illinois,  on  the  A’ennillioii  River,  125  miles  E.  of  Spring- 
field.  'The  Great  AVesteni  Railroad  connects  it  witli  S]. ring- 
field  on  one  hand  and  'T'.  ledo  on  the  other.  'The  river  thr- 
nislies  exta  lleiit  water-power;  stone  coal  and  timber  abound 
in  the  vicinily.  Dan\  ille  contains  6 ( Imrches,  1 bank,  2 
Beminaries  and  1 newspaiier-office.  Pojt.  1632. 

DANA'ILLE.  a iMist-village.  capital  of  Montgomery  co, 
Missouri.  5t)  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jefierson  City. 

DANA’ILLE.  a small  j ost-village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa, 
about  14  niiles  AV.  by  N.  of  Burlii  gton. 

DAN'A’ILIE,  a iiost-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Slier- 
brooke,  9 miles  S.  of  Richmond,  and  34  miles  from  Sher- 
brooke. 

DAN  AVEBSTER.  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana,  52 
miles  E.N.E.  ol  Indianapolis. 

DANZIG,  a city  «d'  IMussia.  See  D.^nt.sic. 

DAOORIA,  DAOUKIA,  or  DAUlllA,  Ud-oo're-i,  a conn- 
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try  of  Apia,  included  partly  in  BTantchooria,  fa  division  of 
the  Chinese  I'mjjire.)  and  partly  in  the  llussian  govern- 
ment of  Irkootsk. Adj.  and  inhab.  Daoorian  or  Paou 

RIAN,  dd-oo're-an. 

PAOOItlAN  or  DAOURTAN  MOUNTAINS,  a part  of  the 
Stanovoi  chain,  between  the  basin  of  the  Ainoor  and  Lake 
Paikal.  They  are  rich  in  silver,  zinc,  copper,  iron,  and 
mercury. 

DaOUDCAUNPY,  da-ood-kawn'dee.  a town  of  British  In- 
dia. in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Brahmapootra,  30 
miles  W.  of  Coniillah. 

PA')U1)NA(JUR.  dd-ood-n3-g&r'  or  da-ood-nhg'gUr,  a town 
of  British  India,  in  the  Bahar  district,  on  the  Sone,  30  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

DAi>Ul,AS,  diWli',  a village  of  France,  in  the  departr 
mtmt  of  Finistere.  10  miles  K.  of  Brest,  with  a port  on  the 
Atlantic.  Pop.  5 )1. 

D.\B.  a village  of  Asia,  in  Sinde. 

DAK. A.  dii>vL  a ruined  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
pashalic  of  Bagdad,  20  miles  S.S.K.  of  Mardeen.  with  exten- 
sive remains  of  granaries,  tomi)S,  and  reservoirs. 

D.AK.A,  d,i'r,i,  a village  of  Western  Africa,  in  the  Bondoo 
country,  about  12  miles  W.  of  the  Faleme:  lat.  14°  40'  N., 
Ion.  12°  It)'  W.  It  is  a large  and  populous  place,  built  on  a 
plateau  commanding  a view  over  an  undulated  and  well 
wooded  country. 

DAKABTIIKKD,  dJ-rab-gherd',  or  DARAB.TERD,  dd-rdb- 
jer.P.  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Fars,  130  miles  S.E.  of 
Sheeraz.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a small  river  in  an 
extensive  plain,  and  surrounded  with  groves  of  dates, 
oranze.s,  and  lemons,  the  latter  in  such  abundance  that  the 
juice  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  Persia.  About  3 miles  S. 
of  the  town  are  some  remarkable  remnants  of  antiquity, 
consisting  of  excavations  and  sculptured  rocks.  Pop.  from 
lo.OoO  to  20  000. 

D.AK  All.  dd'rd,  a village  of  Asia,  in  Sinde. 

D.AU.A.f  IIEC  a town  of  Sinde,  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  39 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Tattah.  Pop.  about  2000. 

D.AKAK.  dd'rik',  a village  of  A.sia.  in  Sinde. 

D.\R-.\L-BKIDA,  ddr-dl-b Pdl,  (the  “white  house,”)  a 
small  fortified  maritime  town  of  Morocco,  kingdom  of  Fez, 
on  the  .Atlantic.  40  miles  N'.E.  of  Azamor.  Pop.  700, 

D.A K.A.N . A UK,  dd-rd-nug^rur.  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  flanges.  t7  miles  X.E.  of  Delhi. 

D.AK.AP.TK  A.M,  dar'rd-po-ram'.  a populous  town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madi’as,  district,  and  42  miles  S.E.  of 
Coimbatoor. 

D’.AKB  )NNE,  dar'bonn'.  a bayou  of  Louisiana,  formed  by 
three  branches,  viz.  the  South  Fork.  Middle  Fork,  and  Cor- 
neille Creek,  which  utiite  in  Union  parish.  Flowing  thence 
S.i'i.  it  falls  into  the  Washita  about  6 miles  above  Monroe. 
Steamboats  ascend  (JO  miles  from  its  mouth.  'I'he  South 
Fork  rises  in  Claiborne  parish,  and  Hows  nearly  eastward. 
The  .Mid  lie  Fork  rises  near  the  N.  border  of  Claiborne  pa- 
rish. and  its  direction  is  E.S.E.  Corneille  Creek,  or  Cor- 
ney's  Creek,  rises  in  Union  cn..  Arkansas,  and  Bowing  S.E. 
into  Louisiana,  unites  with  the  main  stream,  a few  miles 
W.  of  Farm  a sville. 

D'.AKB  ».\'NE.  a posteoflfice  of  Union  parish.  Louisiana. 

D.AKBY'.  a pleasant  post-village  and  township  of  Delaware 
CO..  Pennsvlvania.  on  Darby  Creek,  at  the  head  of  tidewater, 

7 miles  S.W.  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  oldest  .settlements 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  most 
of  the  towns  in  this  state,  though  situated  in  a rich  and 
po|  iilons  iii'igliborhood.  Pop.  1497. 

DAKBY,  a pust-ottice  of  F’ranKlin  co..  Ohio. 

D.A  1’  BY,  a townsliij)  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  843. 

Darby,  a township  of  Pickaway  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1525. 

DARBY,  a township  in  Uni.m  co.,  Ohio.  Poj).  12()9. 

D.AKBY^  creek,  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Delaware 
River.  alKiut  8 miles  below  Philadelphia. 

DAKBY  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  Logan  co..  flows  south- 
eastward. and  enters  the  Scioto  River,  near  Circleville. 

D.AKBY  CREEK,  a po.st-onice  of  .Madison  co.,  Ohio. 

D.AKBY  PLAI.NS.  a post.-ofFice  of  Union  co..  Ohio. 

DARBY'S,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Georgia,  94  miles 
E.N.E.  ofMilledgeville. 

DAKBYVI  LLE.  a post-vill  ige  on  Darby  Creek,  in  Picka- 
wav  co..  Ohio.  4'i  miles  S.  of  Columbus. 

D .AKI).A-.\  AG  Y,  daiPdOh'-nd  Ij'.  a market-town  of  Hungary, 
Thither  Danube,  co.  of  Baranya,  in  a plain,  38  miles  S.S.E. 
of  FUnfkirchen.  Pop.  21  (iO. 

DAKD.VN  ELLE.  dar'd.a-n&lP,  a village  of  Pope  co.,  Arkan- 
sas about  11  miles  S.  of  Dover. 

DA  ItDAXELLE.  a post-village  of  Y'ell  co.,  Arkansas,  72 
miles  .N.IV.  of  Little  Rock. 

DARDANELLES,  dai'da-n&DA  or  HELLESPONT,  (anc. 
Il'Uespori'tKx.)  called  also  the  STRAIT  OF  GALLIIVOLI,  a 
narrow  strait  between  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  con- 
necting the  Sea  of  Marmor;u  and  the  yEgean  Sea  is  situ- 
ated between  lat.  40°  and  40°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  20°  lo'  and 
26’  4()'E..  having  S.E.  Asia  Minor,  and  N.W.  the  penin- 
Ri'la  ot  G.illipoli,  Length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  40  miles: 
breanth  fron.  1 to  4 miles.  'I'here  is  always  a rapid  current 

ttie  channel,  running  S.,  the  volume  and  velocity  of 


which  is  much  inrrea.sed  by  the  prevailing  winds,  which 
blow  in  the  same  direction  with  the  stream  for  at  least  10 
months  in  the  year.  'I'he  Asiatic  side  presents  the  most 
beautiful  scenery,  and  is  seen  gradually  rising  from  the  sea 
upwards  to  the  range  of  Mount  Ida.  The  European  side  is. 
in  general,  steep  and  rugged.  Its  various  inlets  form  seeure 
harbors  for  vessels  of  every  size,  and  well  sheltered  from  N 
gale.s.  On  both  shores  there  are  ncmerous  forts  and  ‘laite- 
ries.  Of  these,  there  are  eight  upon  the  European  side, 
mounting  in  all,  310  guns:  and,  on  the  Asiatic  side  seven 
mounting  3^3  guns,  'fhe  modern  name  of  this  strait  is  de 
rived  from  the  castles  called  the  Dardanelles,  on  its  banks  at 
the  S.W.  entrance;  that  on  the  Asiatic  side  being  near  the 
site  of  DarhhDnia.  an  ancient  town  built  by  Dardanus.  the 
ancestor  of  Priam  : its  ancient  name  Hellespont.  (i.c.-Seiof 
Helle.”)  from  Helle  dau  .hterof  Athamas  King  of 'fhebes. 
who  was  drowned  in  it.  It  is  also  memorable  as  the  scene  ol 
the  death  of  Leander  who  used  to  swim  across  at  Al)vdos.  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  a feat  also  achieved  by  Lord  By 
ron.  The  invading  armies  of  Xerxes  andof  the 'Turks  <ros.sed 
it  to  enter  Europe. 

D.ARDAXELLES,  a post^-offlce  of  .Tack.son  co..  Ore.gon. 

DARDENN E.  a village  in  St.  Charles  co.,  Misso  uri,  29 
miles  by  railroad  W.N  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

DARDEN \E  CREEK,  of  .8t.  Charles  co..  Missouri,  enters 
the  Mis.si.s.sippi  River  above  the  mouth  of  Illinois  River.  It 
is  a fine  mill  stream. 

DARDESHEIM.  dafiMes-hime'.  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
circle  and  11  miles  N.W.  of  Halberstadt.  Pop.  1('55. 

D.ARE.NT.  dah’ent.  a river  of  England,  rising  about  6 
miles  W.  of  the  Seven  Oaks,  and  after  a course  of  about  20 
miles  falls  into  the  Thames  near  Erith. 

D.A'RENTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

D-AREH’  )W.\’.  a small  village  of  Salem  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  Salem  Creek,  about  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Camden. 

DARH'IELT).  a village  of  England,  co.  of  York,  'We.st 
Riding.  20  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Leeds,  and  near  the  North 
Miclland  Railway,  is  well  built. 

D.ARFO,  danTo.  a village  of  Northern  Italv.  government 
of  .Milan,  .30  miles  N.E.  of  Bergamo,  on  the  Gglin.  Pop.  1711. 

DARFOOR,  DARFOUR,  DARFUR,  dar'foon'.  or  DA  R-EU 
FOlOR.  ()'.  c.  “Country  of  the  Poor  or  Foorians.”)  a country 
of  Africa.  East  Soodan,  whose  boundaries  are  but  imperfectly 
known,  but  whi'di  may  be  represented  generally,  as  lying 
between  lat.  11° and  15°  .N..  and  Ion.  2(i°  and  29°  E.  It  lies 
W.  of  Kordofan.  from  whi<-h  it  is  separated  bv  a strip  of 
country  inhabited  by  wandering  .Arab  tribes,  rich  in  cattle 
and  hor.ses.  Darf  >or  is  said  to  be  50  days’  journev  in  length, 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  15  days  E.  to 'iv. : and  it  is  tra- 
versed longitudinally  by  a ridge  of  mountains  named 
.Marrah.  from  whose  sides.  E.  to  W.,  descend  numerous 
streams,  none  of  whi(  h are  of  any  .size.  The  heat  in  Darfooi 
is  excessive,  and  there  are.  properly  speaking,  only  three 
seasons  in  theyear — spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  .Autumn 
is  the  season  of  the  rains,  which  continue  75  days,  during 
which  time  f )ur  or  five  rainbows  may  often  be  seen  at  once. 
During  summer,  the  mirage  prevails  on  the  plains. 

The  crops  chiefly  cultivated  are  millet,  rice,  maize,  sesa- 
mum,  for  its  seed,  not  f m its  oil.  and  legumes.  Among  the 
fi-uit  trees  at  e the  tamarind  and  date.  'lobacco.  both  wild 
and  cultivah-d,  abounds,  and  is  much  used  by  the  natives 
in  a’!  its  form.s. 

'The  inhabitants  are  a mixture  of  Arabs  and  negroes, 
though  many  imlividuals  of  both  races  still  retain  their 
peculiar  physical  characteri.stics.  Educati  ir,  is  little  at- 
tended to.  and  is  confined  to  learning  to  rea  'be  Koran, 
and  that  by  the  male  children  only.  The  religion  is  .’Mo- 
hammedanism. As  a result  of  its  position,  the  commerce 
of  Darfoor  is  all  inland  : but  this  is  very  con.siderable.  s 
principal  intercourse  is  with  Egypt,  carried  on  by  caravans 
which  traverse  the  desert,  carrying  away  slaves,  camels, 
ivory,  horns  of  the  rhinoceros,  teeth  of  the  hipimpotamus, 
ostrich  feathers,  gum,  pimento,  tamarinds,  leathi'r  sacks  for 
water,  paroquets,  monkeys,  and  guinea-hens,  and  a little  cop- 
per. There  is  also  considerable  trade  with  .Mecca,  coml  ined 
with  religious  objects.  'The  commerce  is  conducted  wholly 
by  barter. 

Darfoor  is  governed  by  a sultan,  who  is  completely  despo- 
tic. and  always  surrounded  by  a numerous  corps  of  pri- 
vileged old  women,  who  assist  in  vai  ious  ceremoi  ies.  'The 
sultan  seldom  or  never  speaks  to  either  rich  or  poor,  except 
through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter. 

In  1794.  Cobbe.  lat.  14°  lU  N.,  Ion.  28°  8'  E..  was  the 
capital : the  royal  residence,  however,  is  now  believed  to  be 
I’endelty  about  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  former.  Several  other 
towns  are  named,  but  very  little  is  known  of  them.  'I'he 
population,  according  to  Browne,  is  about  200  000  : but  by 
the  estimate  made  by  Mohammed  Kbd-Omar-el-Touns\ , who 
resided  in  the  country  <'rom  1803  to  1820.  and  enjoyed  most 
am])le  opportunities  o.  investigation,  the  number  is  esti 
mated  at  three  or  f uir  millions  all  speaking  a dialect  of  the 
Arabic. Adj.  and  Inh.ab.  Foohian  or  FiJiiiAN.  for/re-an. 

D.ARGUN,  diR/goon.  a markeUtown  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  on  the  Klostersee,  27  miles  E.N.E  of  Gilstrow 
Pop. 1817. 
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CARTEL,  di-re-5R,  (anc.  Pii^m  the  “Caspian 

Gates.”)  a I’ussian  fortress  of  Circassia,  ip  a narrow  defile  of 
tlie  Caucasas.  on  the  Terek.  80  miles  .\.  of  Ti:iis. 

DA  I’li'lN,  d »^-e-en,  (Sp.  pron.  di-re-4nM  a former  province 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  New  Granada,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Dai'lHK. 

D.ARj  EN.  dA're-Jnt.  apost-village  and  township  of  Fairfield 
CO.,  Connecticut,  on  long  Island  Sound  on  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  Railroad,  33  miles  S.W.  of  New  Haven. 
I*op.  17  U5. 

D.AUI  KN,  a post-villacre  and  township  of  Genessee  co..  New 
York,  and  on  the  Buff.ilo  and  .New  York  City  and  the  New 
York  Central  Railroads.  26  miles  E.  of  RuTalo.  The  strtatns 
afford  water-power  for  6 saw-mills  and  2 grist  mills  besides 
several  lath  and  shingle  machines.  There  are  also  manu- 
factures of  cai  riages.  and  sash  aaid  blinds.  The  village  con- 
tains a Methodist  church.  Fop.  2143. 

D.ARIEN,  a small  village  on  the  S.E.  border  of  Hancock 
CO..  Georgia,  a few  miles  E.  of  Vlilledreville. 

DARIEN,  dVre-en.  a port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  McIntosh 
CO..  Georgia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Altamaha  River.  12  miies 
from  the  sea,  and  60  miles  .S.W.  of  Savann  ih.  The  situation 
is  not  healthy.  It  had  forinerlv  an  extensive  trade  in  pro- 
duce. a portion  of  which  has  been  diverted  to  another  mar- 
ket bv  the  construction  of  the  Central  Railroad.  Large 
quantities  of  pine  lumber  are  received  here  by  the  river. 
'J'he  shipping  of  the  port.  June  30ih.  1^32.  was  306  tons 
registered,  and  8,39  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  The  foreign 
arrivals  for  the  year  were  only  3;  tons  721:  and  the  clear- 
ances for  foreign  ports,  6;  tons,  1359,  The  town  contains  5 
cliuiches,  1 academy,  and  12  stores.  Pop.  570. 

DARIEn,  a i)ost-village  and  townshij)  in  Walworth  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  railroad  from  Racine  to  Reloit,  19  miles 
N.E.  of  Reloit.  Fop.  1.  90 

D.ARIE.N  CENTRE,  a post-village  in  Darien  township. 
Gene.ssee  co.,  New  York,  on  the  Buffalo  and  .New  York  City 
Railroad,  26  miles  E.  of  Buffalo.  It  h.is  a Presbyterian 
church,  a seminary,  and  about  150  inh:ibitants. 

DARIEN  CITY,  a small  village  in  D:.'ri;n  township.  Ge- 
nessee CO..  New  York,  on  the  Elmira  and  Bu'falo  Railroad. 

DARIE.N  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co..  Connecti- 
cut. on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  35  miles 
VV'.S.W.  of  .New  Haven. 

D.ARIEN,  GULF  OF.  a portion  of  the  Caribbean  .Sea,  New 
Granada,  in  lat.  9°  N.,  and  Ion.  7°  W..  having  W.  the  isthmus 
of  Darien  or  Panama.  Shores  steep  and  on  it  are  few  good 
places  for  embarkation.  At  its  S.  e-xtremity  an  inlet  termed 
the  Bay  of  Choco.  receives  the  river  .Atrato. 

DARI  EN,  ISTH.M  US  OF.  .8ee  F.^NAM\  I stum  us  of. 

DARIEN  (or  DOBAY)  LIGHT,  on  the  S.  point  of  Sapelo 
island,  E.  of  McIntosh  co.,Georgia.  is  74  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  and  revolves  once  in  five  minutes.  Lat.  31°  33' 
N..  Ion.  810  1,5'  W. 

DAIUEELING,  dar'jeePing,  or  D.MUILING,  dar  jiPing, 
a British  sanatory  statiim  for  the  British  troops  in  India,  in 
the  Sikkim  territory;  lat.  27° 3' 9''  N..  1 >n.  8so  28'  E..  about 
318  miles  .N.  of  Calcutta.  It  has  an  elev.ition  of  7400  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  atmosphere  is  humid  and  moist,  and 
the  annual  fall  of  r.iin  120  inches, 

DARK,  a post-office  of  Ferrv  co..  Arkansas. 

DARK  CGKNER.  a post-village  of  Campbell  co.,  Georgia, 
110  miles  W.N.ML  of  Milledgeville. 

D.ARK  CORNER,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  co.,  Alis.sissippi. 

D.ARKE,  dark,  a countv  in  the  lY.  part  of  )liio.  bordei’ing 
on  Indiana,  has  an  area  of  609  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  sources  of  Greenville.  Stillwater,  and  Franklin  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  consists  partly  of  small 
prairies;  the  soil  is  good,  and  well  timbered.  This  county 
is  intersected  by  three  railroads;  namely,  the  Greenville 
and  Miami,  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana,  and  the  Colum- 
bu.s,  and  Indianapolis.  Organized  in  1809,  and  named  in 
honor  of  General  William  Darke,  an  officer  in  the  war  of 
the  Rev.'lutioji.  Capital.  Greenville.  Fop.  26,009. 

DARKE,  a post-office  of  Darke  co..  Ohio. 

D.ARKEHMEN.  daR-kAhn5n,  a town  of  E.ast  Prussia, 
15  miles  S.S.VVL  of  Gumliinnen.  on  the  Angerapp.  Fop.  2260. 

DARKHAN.  (dait'K^nM  .M  IUNT,  a lofty  granite  moun- 
tain range,  in  Mongolia,  140  miles  S.E.  of  Oorga,  near  the 
route  thence  to  Peking;  on  it  is  a monument  to  which  the 
Mongol  tribes  repair  annually  to  celebrate  the  memory  of 
Jenghis  Khan. 

D.ARKING.  a town  of  Ensland.  See  D irkixo. 

DAYKS'VIl.LE.  a post-village  of  Berkley  co..  Virginia,  on 
Sulphur  Spring  Creek.  165  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond, 
contains  1 church  and  a tew  stores. 

IrARHy.ASTO.N,  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co..  and 
17  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Stafford.  I'op.  of  parisli.  in  1851.  10..590. 
The  town  is  rapidly  increasing  atid  gradually  improving. 
The  principal  manuficture  is  that  of  iron,  which  is  made 
here  of  all  descriptions,  and  of  excellent  ([uality.  Articles 
of  iron  are  also  manufactunxl  to  a great  extent,  such  asgun- 
U ?ks.  bolts,  bars,  screws,  door-latches.  bullet-moulds,  cast- 
ings. ic.  The  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  parish,  are  also 
extensively  worked. 

DAKUE'rO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 
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D.AB'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

D.ARLEY  ABBEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby^ 
parish  of  Alkmund.  on  the  Derwent. 

D.AICLING.  a principal  river  of  Centr.al  Australia,  rises  by 
numerous  heads  between  lat.  26°  and  27°  S..  and  Ion.  151° 
and  152°  E.;  it  tiows  south  westward,  and  has  been  traced 
as  fir  as  lat.  32°  24'  20"  8..  Ion.  14'2°  24'  26"  E..  where  it  has  a 
southward  course,  and  unites  with  the  Murray  near  lat.  34° 
S.,  Ion.  142°  E.  It  receives  the  Bogan  from  the  S.K.,  tr.a 
verses  a bare  and  sterile  country,  and  In  most  part  of  it* 
course  its  waters  are  salt. 

D.ARLING  D )5VNS.  a grassy  hill-chain  of  Central  .Austra 
lia.  N.E.  of  the  source  of  Darling  River.  L.at.  28°  S..  Ion 
152°  E..  and  with  an  average  elevation  of  2000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

D.ARLING  R.ANGE.  is  a granite  series  of  mount.ains  of 
M'estern  Australia,  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  abounding 
with  sand  il-wood  and  other  large  timber  trees.  Length,  250 
mil ‘S : greatest  hei  ght,  3500  feet. 

D.AR^LINGSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Pike  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

D.AR/LTNGTON.  a market-town  and  p.arish  of  England,  co., 
and  18J-  miles  8.  of  Durham,  on  the  Great  North  of  England 
Railway.  45  miles  .N.  of  York.  Fop.  in  1851,  12.4.53:  of  the 
town.  11.582.  a large  number  of  whom  are  Friends.  The 
streets  diverge  from  a spacious  market-place:  the  town  is 
well  built  and  lighted.  It  has  a bridge  of  three  arches  across 
the  Skerne.  an  affluent  of  the  Tees,  a fine  church  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  formerly  collegiate,  a new  (diurch.  a 
grammar  school  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  a blue-coat 
school,  union  work-house.  Tbrmerly  ,an  episcopal  palace,  a 
town-hall,  mechanic's  institution,  manufactures  of  worsted 
and  linen  yarn,  and  metal  foundries.  It  is  a titular  borough, 
under  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  place  of  election  for 
the  southern  division:  county  and  petty  sessions,  and  bo- 
rough courts  are  held.  It  communicates  by  railway  with 
Bishop  Auckland  and  Stockton.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

D.ARGilNGTON.  a di.strictin  the  N.E.  part  of  South  Caro- 
lina, h,as  an  area  of  800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.E.  by  the  Great  Pedee.  on  the  S.W.  by  Lynche's  Creek, 
and  intersected  by  Black  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating 
rather  than  hilly,  and  partly  covered  with  f irests  of  pine, 
'file  soil  along  the  streams  is  fertile,  and  thatof  the  uplands 
sandy  and  light.  The  district  is  intersected  by  the  AVilming- 
ton  and  Manchester  Railroad,  lately  constructed.  Capital, 
Darlington.  Pop.  20,361,  of  whom  8484  were  free,  and  11,877 
slaves. 

DARLINGTON,  a post-borough  and  township  of  Beaver 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Little  Beaver  Creek,  about  39  miles 
N.ML  of  Pittsburg.  It  contains  1 or  2 churches,  and  sever- 
al stores.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1677. 

DARLINGTON,  a post-vi  lage  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland, 
32  miles  N.E.  of  Baltimore,  has  2 churches  and  an  academy. 

DARLINGTON,  a post-village.  ca|)ital  of  Darlington  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina,  78  miles  E.S.E.  of  Columbia.  It  con- 
tains a court-house,  jail,  several  churches,  and  stores. 

DARLINGTON,  a post-village  in  St.  Helena  parish,  Loui- 
siana. about  75  miles  N.E.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

DARLING'TON.  a pleasant  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co„  Indiana.  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Crawfordsville. 

DARLINGTON,  a post-village,  capital  ofLafayetteco.,Wis- 
consin,  on  the  Mineral  Pt.  R R.  P.aboutl200.  See  Ai’PENnrx. 

D.ARLTNGTON  HEIGHTS,  a post-office  of  Prince  Edward 
co..  Virginia. 

D’ARLON.  dar'lont,  a village  of  Gibson  co..  Indiana,  on 
the  Evansville  and  Illinois  Railroad,  about  20  miles  N.  ol 
Evansville. 

D-ARMSTADT.  daRm'stitt.  a town  of  Western  Germany, 
capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt.  and  of  the 
province  of  St.nrkenburg.  at  the  N.ML  extremity  of  the  Oden- 
wald.  on  the  lit'le  river  Darm.  and  on  the  Frankfort  and 
Mannheim  Railway.  58  miles  N.E.  of  C.arlsruhe.  Fop. 
28.523.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town,  both  enclosed 
by  walls.  The  former  is  ill  built;  the  latter  has  broad  and 
h.and.some  streets.  It  has  old  .and  new  ducal  palaces:  the 
former  of  which  contains  a picture  gallery,  museum  of  n.a- 
tural  history,  with  valuable  fossils,  and  of  ancient  and 
modern  sculpture,  a hall  of  antiquities,  collections  of  cork 
models,  armory,  and  a library  of  290.000  volumes:  other 
edifices  are  the  palaces  of  ihe  hereditary  prince,  and  the 
Landgrave  Christian,  the  opera-house,  in  the  Italian  style, 
artillery  deyiot.  several  churches,  one  of  whl  h contiins  the 
tombs  of  the  landgraves,  ancient  princes  of  this  territory, 
the  Casino,  hall  of  the  commons,  military  hospital,  n jal  sta- 
bles. orphan  asylum,  duc.al  chapel,  synagogue,  kc..  It  ha« 
an  agricultural  normal  school,  a gymnasium,  school  of  .arts 
and  sciences,  artillery,  sculpture,  and  drawing.  'The  pre- 
sence .and  expenditure  of  the  court  form  the  chief  source  i f 
subsistence  to  the  inhabitants.  Manufactures  of  ♦obacco, 
wax  candles,  carp.-ts.  silver  articles,  paper,  cards,  starch.  Ac. 
are  carried  on.  'The  celebrated  chemists,  Schleiermacher  and 
Liebig,  were  born  here. 

DARN.AC,  ddu'nikL  a village  of  France,  department  of 
llaute-Vienne.  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Bellac.  Pot).  2214 
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DAR'NAWAY  CAS/TLE,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  in 
Scotland,  co.  of  Elgin.  See  Dyke. 

DARNES/TOWN,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mary- 
land, near  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac,  55  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Annapolis. 

DARNETAL,  daR'neh-tlP,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-Inferieure.  on  the  Aubette,  arrondissement,  and  2 
miles  E.  of  Rouen.  Pop.  in  1852,  60U2.  It  has  manufoc- 
lures  of  woollen  cloths,  blankets,  flannels,  &c. 

DARNEY,  daR'ni/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Vosges,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Minecourt.  Pop.  1880. 

DAR'NICK,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxborough,  1 
cn'le  W.  by  N.  of  Melrose.  It  contains  an  ancient  tower 
built  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Pop.  280. 

DARNLEY  (darn'lee)  ISI  AND,  in  Torres  Strait,  Australa- 
sia, is  about  100  miles  N.E.  oi  Cape  York. 

DAROCA,  dd-ro'kd,  a town  of  Spain,  on  the  Jiloca,  pro- 
vince and  48  miles  S.W.  of  Saragossa.  Pop.  2510. 

DAROMVEN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Montgomery, 
6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Machynlleth.  Pop.  1043. 

DAIPRINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

DARR^TOWN,  a post-village  in  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  about  30 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Cincinnati. 

DARtSHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

DART,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  rises  in  Dartmoor, 
flows  south-eastward  past  Totnes,  and  after  a course  of  35 
miles  joins  the  Engli.sh  Channel  by  an  estuary  which  forms 
the  harbor  of  Dartmouth. 

DART,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Arkansas. 

DARIVFORD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Kent,  on  the  navigable  Darent,  here  crossed  by  an  ancient 
bridge,  and  near  the  line  of  the  London  and  Gravesend  Rail- 
way, 15  miles  E. S.E.  of  London.  Pop.  in  1851, 6224.  The  town, 
situated  in  a narrow  valley,  has  a large  chiireh,  a grammar 
school,  a church  charity  school,  alms-house  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YI.,  some  remains  of  a nunnery  founded 
about  1355,  and  made  a royal  residence  at  the  reformation,  a 
county  bridewell,  union  work-house,  market-house,  branch 
bank,  with  large  gunpowder,  paper,  oil,  and  flour  mills,  an 
extensive  steam-engine  factory,  and  considerable  trade  with 
London  by  the  river.  It  is  the  seat  of  lathe  sessions  and  a 
court  of  requests.  The  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  the 
blacksmith,  commenced  here. 

DART'FORL),  a thriving  post-village  of  Green  Lake  co., 
Wksconsiu,  on  the  outlet  of  Green  Lake,  65  miles  N.N.E.  from 

adison.  It  had,  in  1864,  1 or  2 churches,  5 stores,  4 mills, 
and  about  500  inhabitants. 

DARTfINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

DAR'DMOOR,  a table-land  of  England,  occupying  a large 
part  of  the  S.  half  of  the  county  of  Devon.  Area,  350,000 
acres.  It  comprises  many  granite  heights,  termed  tors;  the 
Yes-tor  has  an  elevation  of  2050  feet;  and  Cawsand  Beacon, 
1782  feet.  The  surface  is  mostly  heath  or  woodland ; it  has 
numerous  mines. 

DARTMOUTH,  darUmuth,  a parliamentary  and  munici- 
pal borough,  and  seaport  town  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dart,  which  forms  its  har- 
bor, and  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  at 
Totnes.  Pop.  in  1851,4508.  The  town  is  most  picturesquely 
built  on  a steep  acclivity,  forming  a succession  of  terraces, 
often  connected  by  stairs,  and  its  dock-yard  and  quay  pro- 
ject into  the  river,  which  here  resembles  a lake  with  fineh'- 
wooded  banks,  and  is  crossed  by  a floating  bridge.  The  Dart 
is  defended  at  its  entrance  by  a castle  and  strong  batteries, 
and  is  navigable  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  150  tons  bui  den. 
The  principal  exports  are  barley,  w'oolleu  goods;  and  cider. 
The  imports  are  wine,  oil,  fruits,  salt  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  fish,  many  of  the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in 
the  pilchard  and  Labrador  fisheries.  Steamers  ply  hence 
daily  to  Totnes.  Registered  shipping  of  the  port  in  1848, 
452  vessels;  aggregate  burden,  32.099  tons.  It  returns  one 
member  to  the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of 
earl  to  the  Legge  family. 

DARIVMOUTH.  a seaport  of  British  America,  in  the  N. 
part  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  Prince  co.,  on  Richmond 
Bay,  in  lat.  46°  33'  N.,  Ion.  63°  54'  W. 

DARTMOUTH,  a seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Hali- 
fax, situated  at  the  entrance  of  a small  river  into  Halitax 
harbor,  opposite  the  town  of  Halifax. 

DARiy.MOUTH,  AR'TEMON'H,  or  ONGLAHY,  ong'gU'- 
hee',  a river  of  Madagascar,  rising  in  the  mountains  in  the 
central  S.  part  of  the  island,  flows  nearly  due  W.,  and  falls 
Into  the  Bay  of  St.  Augustine  under  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
•orn.  Its  entire  course  may  be  about  1.50  miles. 

DARTMOUTH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Bristol  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  N.  side  of  Buzzard’s  Bay,  50  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Boston.  Numerous  inlets  setting  up  from  the 
bay  afford  many  fine  harbors.  The  whale  fishery  is  carried 
on  from  this  port  to  a considerable  extent;  in  1853, 
2 ships  arrived,  bringing  385  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  1870 
of  whale  oil,  and  25,800  pounds  of  whalebone.  There  are 
several  villages  in  the  township,  which  has  a population 
of  3883. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  New  Hampshire.  See  Hanover. 
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DARTON,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York 
West  Riding,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Barnsley.  Pop,  3583. 

DARUVAR,  dd'rbo-vaK/,  a town  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
in  Slavonia,  28  miles  N.W.  of  Posega.  It  has  sulphur  batht 
and  marble  quarries. 

DARWEL,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  and  15  miles  N.E.  oi 
Ayr,  on  the  Irvine  Water.  Pop.  1362. 

DARVERNUM.  See  C.anterhury. 

DAR'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Dinw  iddie  co.,  Virginia. 

DAR^WAR',  a district  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom 
bay,  bordering  on  Mysore.  Area,  9122  square  miles.  Pop 
838,757. 

DARWAR,  a town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan,  capital  of 
the  above  province,  in  lat.  15°  28'  N.,  Ion.  75°  8'E.  The  towm 
is  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  fort,  and  is  surrounded  by  a wall 
and  ditch.  The  fort  is  naturally  strong.  This  place  has 
been  taken  and  retaken  many  times,  both  by  native  princes 
and  by  the  British. 

DAR^WEN,  LOW/ER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster, 2 miles  S.E.  of  Biackburn.  Pop.  in  1851,  3521. 

DARtWENj  OWER,  a tow’n  of  England,  co.  of  Lanca.ster.  3:J 
miles  S.  of  Blackburn.  It  is  well  though  irregularly  built 
of  freestone,  w^ell  supplied  with  water,  lighted  w ith  gas.  and 
rapidly  increasing  and  improving.  The  cotton  manufacture 
is  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  no  few-or  than  3860  looms, 
with  63.000  spindles,  being  now  at  work,  \rith  the  prospect 
of  an  increase.  Paper  manufacturing  and  staining,  and 
handloom  silk  weaving  are  also  carried  on  extensively, 
while  the  carpet  manufacturing  is  just  commencing.  Thei  e 
is  a station  here  on  the  Bolton.  Blackburn,  Clitheroe,  and 
West  Yorkshire  Railway,  Pop.  in  1851,  11,702. 

DARWENT,  a river  of  England.  See  Derwent. 

DAR'WIN,  a thriving  post-village  and  townshij)  of  Clark 
county,  Illinois,  on  the  Wabash  River,  about  20  miles  below 
Terre  Haute,  and  133  miles  E.S.E.  of  Springfield.  Pop. 
779. 

DARtWIN,  MOUNT  and  SOUND,  Terra  del  Fuego,  on  the 
S.W.  side  of  King  Charles’s  South  Land;  the  mountain, 
near  the  coast,  is  estimated  to  be  6800  feet  in  height. 

DAR/YSAW',  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co..  Arkansas. 

DASCHITZ,  d^tshits,  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  7 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Chrudim,  on  the  Laucna.  Pop.  1500. 

DASHKOVA  or  DASCHKOWA,  d^sh-ko'vd,  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  12  miles  S.  of  Moheelev,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper.  Pop.  1100.  Heie  the  French 
were  defeated  by  the  Rns.sians,  on  the  10th  of  Juljq  1812. 

DAS  MORTES,  a river  of  Brazil.  See  Rio  Das  Mortas. 

DASSAU,  ddstsow,  (written  also  DASSOW.)  amarkeUtown 
of  Northern  Germany,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  20  miles 
W.  of  Wismar,  on  the  Stepenitz.  Pop.  1045. 

DASSEL,  dds'sel,  a town  of  Hanover,  23  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Gottingen.  Pop.  1811. 

DAStSEN  ISLAND,  in  South  Africa,  Cape  Colony,  in  the 
Atlantic,  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Town.  Lat.  33°  20'  12"  S., 
Ion.  18°  6'  45"  E. 

DASASET-on-A^VON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

DATCH'ET.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  cf  Bucks,  on  the 
Thames,  opposite  Windsor.  Here  are  many  elegant  man- 
sions, including  Lord  Montague’s  seat  of  Ditton  Park,  re- 
markable for  its  fine  oaks.  Datchet  Mead  is  famous  for  Fab- 
staff's  adventure  in  ‘‘  Meriy  Wives  of  M indsor.” 

D.ATCIHM'ORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

DATE  ISLAND,  a small  island  on  the  E.  coast  of  Anam, 
in  lat.  13°  30' N.,  Ion.  108°  15'  E. 

DATNOVO,  dSt'ncA’o,  a market-town  of  Rus.^ian  Poland, 
government,  and  70  miles  N.IV.  of  Vilna.  Pop.  about  1400. 

DATSCHITZ,  di'chits,  (Moravian  Daczicze.  dii-chee'cM.')  a 
town  of  Moravia,  25  miles  S.  of  Iglau,  on  the  Thaya,  with 
1600  inhabitants,  and  a castle. 

DATTOLI,  d3t-toflee,  a cluster  of  small  rocky  islets  around 
the  island  of  Panaria,  Lipari  group,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
conjectured  to  be  a part  of  the  ancient  volcanic  island  Evo- 
nymus. 

DAUBA,  dOwflbd,  or  DUBA,  dootb2,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
circle,  and  19  miles  N.W.  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  1700. 

D’AUBIGNY,  do'been'yee',  a village  of  Canada  East,  in 
the  parish  ofPoiiiteLevi,  opposite  Quebec,  to  which  a small 
steamer  crosses  several  times  daily.  It  contains  several  stoi  es. 

DAUCHITE,  daw-cheat/,  also  written  DORCHKAT^  a 
bayou  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  Rising  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  the  former  state,  it  flows  southward  into  Louisiana,  and 
forms  the  W.  boundary  of  Claiborne  parish  until  it  falls  into 
Lake  Bistineau,  about  8 miles  S.W.  of  Minden.  Steamboats 
navigate  the  lower  part  of  this  bayou. 

DAUDLEB,  dCwd/K'b,  or  DAUDLEBY.  ddwdaM>ee.  a vil- 
lage of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Kdniggiatz,  capital  of  a distric 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Adler.  Pop.  1008. 

DAUGI,  ddw'ghee,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland, 
government  of  Vilna.  25  miles  S.W’.  of  Troki.  Pop.  1200. 

DAULE,  ddwfl;!,  a large  navigable  river  of  Ecuador,  rises 
near  San  Miguel,  in  lat.  35°  S.,  Ion.  80°  38' E.,  from  which 
point  it  flows  S.  to  Guayaquil,  where  it  joins  the  river  of 
this  name. 

DAULE,  a village  of  South  America,  in  Ecuador,  22  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Guayaquil,  on  the  river  Daule. 
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DATJLIA  a village  of  Greece.  See  Davli.\. 

DAUMEliAY,  cJo'meh-rd/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  ]\Iaine-et-Loire,  19  miles  N.W.  of  Bauge.  Pop.  18.13. 

DA  UN,  d6wn,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  c.apital  of  a 
circle,  29  miles  N.N.E.  of  Treves.  Pop.  460.  It  has  a castle 
of  the  Counts  of  Daun,  and  mineral  springs. 

DAUNTCSEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

DAU'PilIN,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  an  area  of  530  square  miles.  Susquehanna 
River  forms  its  entire  boundary  on  the  W.  and  S.W.,  Ma- 
hautango  Creek  washes  its  northern  border,  and  it  is 
traversed  by  Swatara  River,  and  by  Wiconisco,  Powell’s, 
Clark’s,  and  Paxton  Creeks.  The  surface  is  mostly  occupied 
by  parallel  mountain  ridges  and  intervening  valleys,  the 
general  direction  of  which  is  N.E.  and  S.W.  The  Kittatiu- 
ny,  or  Blue  Mountain,  raises  its  crest  across  the  middle  of 
the  county.  South  Mountain  extends  along  the  S.  border 
of  the  county.  The  soil  has  almost  every  variety ; the  val- 
ley in  the  southern  part  is  of  limestone  formation,  and  is 
extremely  fertile.  Extensive  mines  of  anthracite  coal  are 
worked  in  the  northern  pai  t.  Iron  is  also  found.  The  Sus- 
quehanna Canal  extends  along  the  western  border  of  the 
county,  and  the  Union  Canal  passes  through  the  southern 
part.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  the 
Lebanon  Yalley  Railroad,  and  by  other  railroads.  Organized 
in  1785,  and  named  as  a compliment  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  afterwards  called  Louis  XVII.  Harrisburg  is  the 
county-seat  and  capital.  Population,  46,756. 

DAUPHIN,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Middle  Paxton 
township.  Dauphin  co.,  Penn.sylvania,  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  the  Penn.sylvania  Canal,  10  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Harrisburg.  Stony  Creek  enters  the  river  at  this  point. 
Pop.  680. 

DAUPHINE,  do'fee'nA/,  an  extensive  old  frontier  pro- 
vince in  the  S.W.  of  France,  now  compri.sed  in  the  de- 
partments of  Drome,  Hautes  Alpes,  and  Isere.  After  having 
been  governed  for  several  centuries  by  palatine  counts,  who 
were  called  dauphins,  it  was  ceded  to  Philip  of  Valois  in 
1349;  and  from  that  time  to  the  revolution  of  1830,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France  had  the  title  of  daujdiin. 

DAU'PHIN,  FORT,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Madagascar,  lat. 
25°  1'  S.,  Ion.  46°  50'  E.,  is  a .square  fortress  150  feet  above 
the  sea,  belonging  to  the  French. 

D.\UGIEE',  a vill.age  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Malwah, 
on  the  Nerbudda.  Lat.  22°  12' N.,  Ion.  76°  23'  E.  At  this 
spot  the  navigation  of  the  Nerbudda  is  impeded  by  a fall 
of  30  feet  in  height. 

DAUSS,  daws,  an  island  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  a bay  of 
the  Arabian  coast.  Lat.  25°  10'  N.,  Ion.  53°  3'  E. 

DAV/ENHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester.  A 
battle,  between  the  royal  and  parliamentary  ai’mies,  was 
fought  at  Budheath,  in  this  parish,  in  1643. 

DAVtENPORT.  a post-village  and  township  of  Delaware 
co..  New  York,  13  nnles  N.  of  Delhi.  Pop.  2362. 

DAVEN  POIi'T,  a flourishing  city,  caj)ital  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa, 
is  finely  situated  on  the  Mississi))pi  River  at  the  foot  of  the 
upper  rapids,  330  miles  above  St.  Louis,  184  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Chicago,  and  about  175  miles  E.  of  Des  Moines.  It  is 
built  at  the  foot  of  a bluff  which  rises  gradually  from  the 
'river  with  a range  of  rounded  hills  in  the  background. 
Davenport  is  the.  largest  city  in  Iowa,  except  perhaps  Du- 
buque, and  has  advanta,ges  which  indicate  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  It  is  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Railroad,  which  is  to  he  extended  via  Des  Moines 
to  Council  Bluffs.  It  has  communication  with  Chicago  by 
the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  which  terminates  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A handsome  drawbridge 
crossing  the  river  connects  Davenport  with  the  town  of 
Rock  Island.  'This  city  contains  13  churches,  2 or  3 banks, 
several  high  schools  and  is  the  seat  of  Griswold  College. 
Three  newspapers  are  published  here.  Nearly  half  of  the 
citizens  are  Germans.  Among  the  manufactories  of  Daven- 
port is  a manufactory  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth.  Stone 
coal  is  so  abundant  and  cheap  here  that  steam  power  is  used 
chiefly  for  manufacturing.  'The  scenery  around  the  town  is 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  on  the  Jlississippi  River.  First 
settled  in  1837.  Population  in  1860,  11,267 ; in  1865,  esti- 
mated at  17,000. 

DAVENPORT  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
New  York,  on  Charlotte  River,  65  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

DAVENPORT  CENTRE,  a village  of  New  York.  See 
Centre. 

DAIOENTRY,  commonly  pronounced  dSn'tree,  an  ancient 
municipal  borough,  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.,  and 
12  miles  W.N.W,  of  Northampton,  and  5 miles  S.IV'.  of  the 
Weedon  Station  of  the  London  and  North-western  Railway. 
Pop.  in  1851,  4430.  The  town,  on  an  eminence,  has  a good 
modern  church,  a free  grammar  school,  founded  in  1576,  the 
remains  of  a priory,  founded  in  1090,  a branch  bank,  and 
manufactures  of  shoes  and  whips.  A branch  of  the  ancient 
Watling  Street  runs  E.  of  the  town,  and  on  Brough  (or 
Dane)  Hill,  in  the  vicinity,  is  the  largest  and  loftiest  Roman 
encampment  in  the  kingdom. 

DAfVEY,  PORT,  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  on  the  S.AV. 
coast,  Lat.  43°  18'  S.,  Ion.  146°  E.  It  is  an  excellent  har- 
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bor,  separated  into  two  branches,  and  extending  sever.il 
miles  inland. 

DA/VID  CLARK  ISLAND,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
Low  Archipelago,  Lat.  17°  19'  S.,  Ion.  138°  30'  W.  It  is 
about  20  miles  in  circumference,  low  and  dangerous. 

DA'VIDSBOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Washington  co., 
Georgia. 

D A'VIDSBURG.  a village  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  125  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

DAWIDSON,  a coirnty  in  the  W.  central  part  of  North 
Carolina,  has  an  area  estimated  at  6.30  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Yadkin  River,  and  intersected  by 
Abbott’s  and  other  creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
hills  and  valleys,  the  soil  of  which  is  generally  fertile. 
Gold  h.as  been  fi^und  near  the  S.  border.  It  also  contains 
valuable  mines  of  lead  and  silver.  The  route  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  (not  finished)  passes  through  the  county. 
Capital,  Lexington.  Formed  in  1822  from  Rowan  county, 
and  named  in  honor  of  General  William  Davidson,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Pop.  16,601,  of  whom 
13,525  were  free,  and  3076  slavt's. 

DAVIDSON,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  has  an  a'rea  estimated  at  750  square  miles.  It  is 
traver.sed  by  Cumberland  River,  dividing  it  into  nearly 
equal  parts;  and  also  drained  by  Harpeth  and  Stone’s 
Rivers.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating:  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile, well  watered,  and  extensively  cultivated.  Fine  lime- 
stone is  abundant  in  the  county.  Steamboats  navigate  the 
Cumberland  River  in  this  part  of  its  course.  Eight  good 
turnpike-roads,  extending  to  distant  parts  of  the  state,  meet 
in  this  county  at  the  city  of  Nashville,  the  county  seat  and 
capital  of  Tennessee.  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail- 
7’oad  also  terminates  at  the  same  place.  David.son  county  is 
the  most  populous  in  the  state.  Pop.  17,055,  of  whom  32,265 
were  free,  and  14,790  slaves. 

DAVIDSON,  a post-township  on  the  S.  border  of  Sullivan 
CO.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  525. 

DAVIDSON,  a post-village  in  Mecklenburg  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina, about  135  miles  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

DAVIDSON,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana,  about 
105  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

DAVIDSON  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Genesee  co.,  Mi- 
chigan. 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE,  a post-village  in  Mecklenbiarg  co., 
Noi-th  Carolina,  120  miles  AV.  by  S.  of  Raleigh.  'The  College, 
from  which  the  place  derives. its  name,  was  founded  in  1S3S, 
has  about  60  students,  and  a library  of  between  5000  and 
6000  volumes. 

DAA'IDSON’S  CREEK,  of  Burleson  co.,  'Texas,  flows  south 
eastward  into  Yegua  Creek. 

DAVIDSON’S  RIA'ER,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co..  North 
Cai’olina. 

DA/VIDSONV'ILLE,  a post-village  in  Anne  Arundel  co., 
Maryland,  12  miles  W.  of  Annapolis. 

DA'A'TDSTOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Corn^vall. 

DAWIDSVIUjE.  a post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  Penn,syl- 
vania,  18  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Somerset. 

DAA’IE,  da/vee,  a county  in  the  W.  central  of  North  Caro- 
lina, has  an  area  estimated  at  250  square  miles.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Yadkin  River  and  Hunting  Creek.  The  sur- 
face is  elevated  and  uneven.  Formed  in  18.36,  and  n.amml 
in  honor  of  General  M'illiam  R.  Davie.  Capital,  Mocksville. 
Pop.  8494,  of  whom  6102  were  free,  and  2392  slaves. 

D.WIESS,  d'l'vis.  a county  in  the  N.AV.partof  Kentucky, 
bordering  on  Indiana,  contains  an  area  estimated  at  550 
square  miles.  The  Ohio  River  washes  its  northern  border, 
and  the  Green  River,  navigable  for  steamboats,  bounds  it  on 
the  S.  and  W.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. Extensive  beds  of  coals  are  found.  Daviess  county 
was  formed  in  1815,  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  .Joseph 
11.  Daviess,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  'Tippecanoe.  Capital, 
Owenboi  ough.  I’opulation  15,549,  of  whom  12,034  were  free, 
and  3515  slaves. 

DAVIESS,  a county  towards  theS.W.part  of  Indiana,  has 
an  area  of  423  square  miles.  'The  East  Fork  and  West  Fork 
of  White  River  respectively  form  its  boundaries  on  the  S 
and  AY.,  and  unite  at  the  S.AA’.  extremity  of  the  county. 
The  surface  is  mostly  level  or  undulating;  the  soil  varii's 
from  siindy  to  clayey,  and  is  generally  fertile.  Exten.^ive 
beds  of  bituminous  coal  are  found  in  the  county.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  AA'abash  and  Ei-ie  Canal;  and  White  River 
and  its  branches  are  navigable  in  high  water.  Organized  in 
1817.  Capital,  AA'ashington.  I’op.  13,323. 

DAA’IESS,  a county  in  the  N.AA'.  part  of  Mis.souri.  has  an 
area  of  576  .squ.ire  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Grand 
River,  whicii  flows  in  a S.E.,  direction,  receiving  in  its  pass- 
age the  Cypress,  Big,  and  Honey  Creeks.  The  surfac-e  i.s 
slightly  undulating;  the  soil  fertile.  Capital,  Gallatin 
Pop.  9606,  of  whom  9248  were  free,  and  358  slaves. 

D.\A’ILICAN,  dd-ve-le-kdn^  a bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  the. 
island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philiopines  Lat.  16°  40'  N. 

D.UA’HNGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  ot  Kent. 

D.WIO'T,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Inverness  and 
Nairn. 

DAA'IOT,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  o*  At  «rdeen. 
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DA^’^IS,  a county  Jn  the  S.g.E.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Mis- 
souri, has  an  area  of  ISO  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Fox  hirer  and  Soap  Creek,  and  drained  also  by  the  sources 
of  the  Wyaconda  and  Fabius  hirers,  which  flow  south-east- 
ward. The  surface  is  rolling;  the  soil  rich  and  well  watered, 
but  mostly  destitute  of  timber.  Named  in  honor  of  Garrett 
Davis,  former  member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky.  Capital, 
Bloomfield.  Pop.,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  was  in  1850, 
7264;  in  1860, 16,764, 

DAVIS,  a county  of  Utah,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  Area,  about  550  square  miles.  Capital,  Farmington. 
Pop.  2904. 

DA/VISBOROUGH,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Georgia, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  122  miles  N.W'.  of  Savannah. 

DAVIS’S  COVE,  an  inlet  near  the  W.  extremity  of  Ja- 
maica. 5 miles  S.W.  of  Lucca. 

DAVIS’  (or  DAVIS’S)  CREEK.  Missouri,  flows  into  Cur- 
rent River  from  the  right  at  Van  Buren,  in  Ripley  county. 

DAVIS’  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Alabama. 

DAVIS’  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Dubois  co.,  Indiana. 

DAVIS’  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Iowa. 

DA^VIS  INLET,  a bay  formed  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Labrador,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Nain.  Lat.  55°  37'  N., 
Ion.  60°  20'  AV.  It  extends  57  miles  inland,  with  a mean 
breadth  of  6 miles. 

DA^VIS  ISLAND,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Mergiii  Archipe- 
lago, is  about  10  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  9°  40'  N.,  Ion. 
97°  50'  E. 

DAVIS’  MILLS,  a village  in  Barnwell  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina. about  60  miles  S.AV.  of  Columbia. 

DAVIS’  MILLS,  a small  village  of  Bedford  co.,  Tennessee. 

DAT^IS’  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Bedfoi-d  co.,  Virginia,  130 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

DA'VISON,  a post-township,  Genesee  co.,  Michigan.  P.  950. 

DA'A'ISONA'ILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Jasper  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Iroquois  River,  about  100  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Indianapolis. 

DAV'IS’  (or  DAVIS’S)  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Robeson 
CO.,  North  Carolina,  73  miles  S.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

DAV'IS’  STORE,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co..  Virginia. 

DAV'IS’S  (dA'vis-iz)  STRAIT,  between  Greenland  and 
British  North  America,  connects  Baffin's  Bay  with  the  At- 
lantic. Length,  about  750  miles.  'The  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait  is  preci.sely  at  the  point  where  it  is  inter.sected  h}'  the 
Arctic  Circle,  bein^  there  220  miles  broad,  the  widest  being 
probably  about  600  miles.  The  E.  coast  is  thickly  strewed 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  rocKs  and  islets,  and  ser- 
rated with  numerous  narrow  inlets,  which  penetrate  a good 
way  into  the  land.  The  W.  coast  has  fewer,  but  larger,  in- 
dentations, the  most  extensive  being  Hudson’s  Strait  and 
Northumberland  Inlet.  Strong  currents  set  from  it  south- 
ward, and  though  greatly  encumbered  with  ice,  it  is  much 
frequented  by  whaling  ships.  Named  in  honor  of  the 
celebrated  navigator,  John  Davis,  who  discovered  this  strait 
n 1585. 

DA'VISTON,  a post-village  of  Talbot  co.,  Georgia,  about  42 
ailcs  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

DAVISTON,  a post-village  in  Clay  co.,  Indiana,  about  60 
miles  S.AV.  of  Indianapolis. 

DA/V'ISTOAVN.  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  220  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  about  200. 

DA'VISVILLE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Rhode 
Island. 

DAVISVILLE.  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Doylestown. 

DAVISVILLE,  a post-office  of  .Jasper  co.,  Missi.ssippi. 

DAVLIA  or  DAULIA,  dAv-lee^a, — see  XVIII.  25  on  page 
19 — tanc.  D iuflu.)a.  village  of  Greece,  government  of  Boeotia, 

9 miles  .\.AV.  of  Livadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus. 

DAVOID-GORODOK.  dd-void'-go-i-oMok,  a market-town  of 
Russian  Poland,  government,  and  132  miles  S.S.W.  of  Minsk. 
Pop.  3000. 

1).\  VOLI.  dA  vo'lee,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Cala- 
bria Ultra  II..  18  miles  S.  of  Catanzaro.  Pop.  .3000. 

DAVOS,  diPvos.  a simill  town  of  Switzerhmd,  canton  of 
Grison.s,  15  miles  E.  of  Chur,  (Coire.)  It  is  the  principal 
place  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  600. 

DAVRELT.  dAv-r;Plee.  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland, 
government  of  Vilna.  45  miles  N.E.  of  Vilkomeer.  Pop.  1100. 

DAW'KIV’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  .Jackson  co.,  Ohio. 

D.WVGjEY  .M.AG'NA.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

DAWM. TSH.  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 
on  the  Rritish  Channel,  3 miles  N.N.E.of  East  'Teignmouth, 
and  having  a station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Pop. 
3132.  The  village  is  frequented  as  a watering-place,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fine  climate,  beach,  and  scenery. 

DAWN,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co.,  Missouri. 

D.VW'SON,  a considerable  river  of  Eastern  Australia, 

lately  discovered  near  lat.  25°  S.,  Ion.  150°  E. 

DAW'SON,  a post-village,  caniW  of  Terrell  co.,  Georgia 
fioont  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Celdmmts. 

DAW'SONBURG,  a post-office  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa. 

DAW'SON  ISLAND,  a considerable  island  of  'Terra  del 
F'lego,  in  the  middle  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  intersected 
by  the  parallel  of  54°  S.,  ami  by  the  meridian  of  70°  30'  W 


DAWSON’S,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland. 

DAW/SON  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mary 
land,  about  60  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Annapolis. 

DAWtSON  VILLE,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Virginia. 

DAWULGHAU'r,daw'wtil-gawt/,  a walled  tovn  of  India,  in 
the  Deccan,  Nizam’s  dominions,  54  miles  S.  of  Boorhanpoor. 

DAX,  ddx,  AX  or  AQS,  Ax,  (anc.  Alqv/^-AiigusUoi,)  n town 
of  France,  department  of  Landes,  in  a fertile  plain,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Adour,  30  miles  S.W.  of  IMont-de-Marsan 
Pop.  in  1852,  5842.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  Roman  walls,  is 
pretty  well  built,  and  has  a cathedral,  a bishop’s  palace, 
court-house,  prison,  chamber  of  commerce,  and  theatre; 
with  manufactures  of  earthenvvare,  linen-thread,  linseed- 
oil,  vinegar,  and  leather,  and  some  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
brandy,  Bayonne  hams,  and  wood.  It  was  celebiated  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  for  its  hot  saline  springs,  (tempei'a 
ture,  162°  Fahr.,  and  is  still  much  frequented  by  invalids. 
The  origin  of  the  name  Dux  is  somewhat  curions.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  town  was  called  Civitas  Ah  ensis  or 

i.  e.  the  ‘‘city  of  Aquae,”  whence  the  French  Vilk.  d'Acqs, 
(town  of  Acqs.)  or  simply  d’Acqs,  d’Ax,  or  Dux. 

DAXLANDER,  dAx'lAn'der,  a village  of  Baden,  4 miles  W. 
of  Carlsruhe,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1-170. 

DAXVVEILER,  dSxMTTer,  a village  of  Prussia,  govern- 
ment, and  28  miles  S.  of  Coblentz.  Pop.  605. 

DAY.  a post-village  and  township  of  Saratoga  co..  New 
York,  50  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1209. 

D.VY'AN  VILLE.  a village  of  Lewis  co..  New  York,  140  miles 
N.W.  of  Albany. 

DAY  BOOK,  a post-office  of  Yancey  co.,  North  Carolina. 

DAYLES^FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IV’orcester,  3| 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Stow'-on-the-Wold.  'The  celebrated  Warren 
Hastings  resided  here. 

DAY’S  STORK,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

DAY’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Hopkins  co..  Kentucky. 

DAYS'VILLE,  a manufacturing  village  of  Killingly  town- 
ship, Windham  co.,  Connecticut,  about  45  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Hartford. 

DAYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Todd  co.,  Kentucky. 

DAYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois,  on  Rock 
River,  174  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

DAYJTON,  a township  in  Aroostook  co.,  Maine. 

DAYTON,  a post-village  of  Dayton  township,  Cattarau- 
gus CO.,  New  York,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
447  miles  from  New  York  City.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1294 

DAYTON,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co.,  Virginia. 

DAYTON,  a pleasant  and  flouri.shing  post-village  cf  Ma- 
rengo co.,  Alabama,  76  miles  S.  of  'Tuscaloosa.  It  ow'es  its 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  salubrity  of  the  situation  and 
its  proximity  to  a fertile  cottOTi-growing  region,  knowui  as 
the  ■■  Canebrake.”  Many  wealthy  planters,  w'ho  own  estates 
in  the  vicinity,  have  fixed  their  residences  in  this  place,  for 
the  benefit  of  good  society  and  good  schools.  Several 
churches  and  flouiishing  seminaries  have  in  consequence 
been  established  here,  and  the  village  is  rather  eligible  as  a 
retreat  from  business  than  as  a place  of  trade. 

DAY^'TON,  a flourishing  city,  capital  of  Montgomery  co., 
Ohio,  is  situated  on  the  left  or  E.  bank  of  the  Great  Miami, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mad  River,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Miami 
Canal,  52  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati,  67  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Columbus,  and  460  miles  from  W'ashington.  Lat.  39°  44' 
N.,  Ion.  84°  11'  W.  This  is  the  third  or  fourth  city  of  Ohio 
in  respect  to  population  and  Avealth,  and  surpasses  all  other 
Western  towuis  of  equal  size  in  the  variet3'and  extent  of  its 
manufactures.  It  is  the  terminus  of  7 railroads,  viz.,  the 
Sandusky,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati,  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western,  the  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  the  Dayton  and  West- 
ern, the  Dayton  and  Union,  the  Dayton  and  Xenia,  and  the 
Daj'ton  and  Michigan.  A continuous  line  of  railroad  is  now 
comi)leted  from  the  Ohio  River,  at  Wheeling,  to  St.  Louis, 
on  which  Dayton  is  one  of  the  principal  points.  'Twentj'-six 
ISIacadamized  or  hard  gravelled  roads  radiate  in  all  directions 
from  Dayton,  with  an  aggxegate  length  of  more  than  COO 
miles.  'The  town  is  laid  out  with  streets  100  feet  wide, 
crossing  each  other  at  right-angles.  The  public  buildings 
are  remarkabl.y  splendid,  and  excellent  taste  is  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  the  private  residences,  and  in  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  adjoining  grounds.  The  county  court- 
house, built  of  compact  white  marble,  quarried  in  the  vici- 
nitj',  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  edifice  of  its  class  in  the 
Western  States.  'The  style  of  architecture  is  that  of  the 
Rartheiion,  with  slight  modifications.  The  dimensions  are 
127  feet  in  length,  by  62  in  breadth.  It  cost  about $170,000. 
Dayton  contains  .34  churches,  a public  library,  3 national 
banks,  3 other  banks.  2 market-houses,  7 well-organized  free 
schools,  and  the  Cooper  Female  Academy,  a large  and  flour- 
ishing institution.  'Two  daily  and  three  weekly  newspapers 
are  published  here.  'The  streets,  stores  and  public  build- 
ings are  lighted  with  g.as.  Quarries  of  excellent  lime- 
stone are  worked  in  the  vicinity,  and  furnish  material  for 
the  finest  Imiklings  of  Cincinnati.  The  abundant  water- 
power which  Dayton  possesses  is  one  of  the  chief  elements 
of  its  prosperity.  In  1845  an  hydraulic  canal  was  con 
strncted,  by  wiiich  the  water  of  Mad  River  is  brought 
tlnough  the  city.  It  is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactories 
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ot  railroad  cars,  o*  j aper,  and  of  stoves  and  hollow-ware. 
The  annual  products  of  these  three  branches  are  valued  at 
near  $3,000,000.  It  also  contains  several  cotton-factories, 
woollen-factories,  oil-mills,  flouring-mills,  and  machine- 
shops.  Dayton  was  first  settled  in  1796,  and  incorporated 
in  1805.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1853,  $5,309,928 ; in 
1864,  $10,315,310.  In  1829  the  Miami  Canal  was  opened 
from  Circinnati  to  this  point,  from  which  event  its  pros- 
perity may  be  dated.  Pop.  in  1830,  2954;  in  1840,  6067  ; in 

1850,  10,97  6 ; according  to  the  census  taken,  in  1853, 16,562 ; 
in  1860,  20,081 ; in  1865,  about  30,000. 

DAYTON,  Berrien  co..  Michigan.  See  Appendix. 

DAYTON,  a pleasant  post-vilbage  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indi- 
ana, 10  miles  S.E.  of  La  Fayette.  It  is  situated  on  the  bor- 
der of  a prairie,  and  has  valuable  water-power  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  abouut  500. 

DAYTON,  a village  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois,  about  55  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

DAYTON,  a post-office  of  La  Salle  co..  Illinois. 

DAYTON,  a village  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa,  245  milesW.S.W. 
of  Iowa  City. 

DAYTON,  Yam  Hill  co.,  Oregon.  See  Appendix. 

DAYTON  BAYOU,  a small  village  of  Desha  co.,  Arkansas. 

DFAD  FALL,  a post-office  of  Abbeville  district,  South 
Carolina. 

DEAD  LAKE,  in  the  S.AV.  part  of  Franklin  co.,  New  York. 
Length,  about  5 miles. 

DE.AD  RIVER  of  Maine,  rises  in  Franklin  county,  in  the 
N.M'.part  of  the  state,  and  falls  into  Kennebec  River,  about 
20  miles  below  Moosehead  Lake.  This  important  affluent  of 
the  Kennebec  flows  through  a very  fertile  and  well-wooded 
part  of  the  state. 

DE.YD  RIAHIR  of  New  Hampshire,  rises  in  Coos  county, 
and  falls  into  the  Margallaway  River. 

DEAD  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Somer.set  co.,  Maine. 

DEAD  SEA  or  SEA  OF  SODOM,  (Arab.  Birkei  Loot, 
beea^ket  loot,  “Lake  of  Lot,”  or  Balir  Loot.  bin’rloot^“Sea 
of  Lot;”  Fr.Mer  Morte,  maia  moRt;  Ger.  totRes- 

niaia;  sinc.  Lafeus  Asphaltiftes ; \j.  Ma're  Murttuum,)  called 
in  Scripture,  SALT  SEA,  SEA  OF  THE  PLAINS,  and  EAST 
SEA,  a celebrated  lake  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Palestine,  25  miles  E.  of  .Jerusalem,  and  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Jericho.  Centre  about  lat.  31°  30'  N.,  Ion. 
35°  45'  E.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  about  41  miles;  breadth 
at  the  widest  part,  9|miles ; average,  about  8^  miles.  The 
basin  or  hollow  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  reposes  forms  the 
southern  tei-mination  of  the  great  depre-ssion  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows,  that  river  entering  it  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity. The  surface  of  the  lake  is  1312  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  984  feet  below  Lake  Tiberias, 
from  which  the  Jordan  issues,  it  being  thus  by  far  the 
deepest  known  fissure  on  the  earth’s  surfice.  It  lies  im- 
bedded between  lofty  cliffs  of  naked  limestone,  its  shores 
presenting  a scene  of  indescribable  desolation  and  solitude, 
encompassed  by  desert  sands  and  bleak,  stony,  .salt  hills; 
excepting  where  there  are  fresh-water  streams,  in  which 
localities  the  shores  are  fertile.  Lofty  mountains,  exhibiting 
frightful  precipices,  rise  on  the  E.  shore  to  the  height  of 
2000  and  2500  feet  above  the  water;  and  on  the  W.  the 
rocky  barriers  attain  an  elevation  of  1500  feet.  Its  waters 
are  th, (roughly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  any  animal  exists  in  this  sea.  A mountain  of 
rock-salt  on  its  S.W.  side,  called  H(jr  Oosdoom,  “ stone  of  So- 
dom.” pre.serves  the  name  of  that  city,  ruined  with  others, 
as  described  in  Genesis  xix.  24-28 ; and  traces  of  towns  or 
buildings  are  reported,  on  doubtful  authority,  to  have  been 
seen  at  certain  times  in  its  bed.  A.sphaltuin  was  thrown  to 
the  surface  at  its  southern  extremity,  in  large  quantities, 
after  the  earthquakes  of  1834  and  1837.  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Smith  have  found  the  Asckpia.i  yig'intca  growing  at 
Engedi,  on  its  \V.  coast,  the  fruits  of  which,  (the  famed 
“ apples  of  Sodom,”)  though  inviting  in  appearance,  crumble 
in  the  hand  into  powder. 

DE.\D  STREAM,  Maine,  joins  the  Penobscot  at  Orono. 

DEAKOVAR,  d<\-i'ko'vaR/,  a market-town  of  Hungary, 
in  Slavonia,  co.  of  Verdtze,  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Eszek.  Pop. 
3000. 

DE.\L,  deel,  a municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
maritime  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  a mem- 
ber of  the  cinque  port  of  Sandwich,  from  which  town  it  is 
4f  miles  S.E..  on  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea,  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Downs,  opposite  Goodwin  Sands,  8 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Dover,  and  102  miles  E.S.E.  of  London.  Pop.  in 

185 1,  7067.  The  town  con.sists  of  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Deal ; the  last,  stretching  in  parallel  streets  along  the  coast, 
is  indifferently  built ; Upper  and  Middle  Deal  are  well 
built,  and  comprise  many  detached  houses.  The  principal 
buildings,  are  a church,  court-house,  jail,  naval  store-house, 
custom-house,  and  new  public  rooms  with  a libraiy  and 
baths.  At  the  S.  and  N.  extremities  of  the  borough  are 
Walmer  and  Sandown  Castles,  and  intermediate  is  Deal 
Castle,  a fortress  built  by  Henry  VIII.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  connected  with  maritime  traffic,  and  the  skill 
and  boldness  of  Deal  boatmen  is  proverbial.  Of  late,  AVal- 
mer  has  been  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  The  borough 
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unites  with  Sandwich  in  sending  2 members  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

DEAL,  a village  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey,  3 miles  3. 
of  Long  Branch,  and  1 mile  from  the  sea. 

DEAL’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Caldwell  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

DEAMONDS.  a district  in  De  Kalb  co.,  Georgia  Pop.  617. 

DEAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

DE.YN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

DEAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

DEAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Southampton. 

DEAN,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Southampton 
5^  miles  N.W.  of  Romsey,  with  a station  on  a branch  of  the 
South-Western  Railway. 

DEAN,  EAST,  two  pari.shes  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

DEAN,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

DEAN,  NETHER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

DEAN  PRICK,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

DEAN,  PRIORS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Southampton. 

DEAN,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

DEAN,  WEST,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

DEAN,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar,  issuing  from 
Forfar  Loch,  and  falling  into  the  Isla  1 mile  N.  of  Meigle. 

DEAN  or  DEEN,  a river  of  England,  rising  in  the  co.  of 
Leicester,  and  tailing  into  the  Trent  at  Newark. 

DEAN/FIELD,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  80  miles 
N.E.  of  Augusta. 

DEAN  FOREST,  England,  co.  of  Gloucester,  comprised 
formerly  the  chief  part  of  the  co.  W.  of  the  Severn,  but  as  a 
royal  forest  it  is  now  reduced  to  22,000  acres,  about  5 miles 
S.W.  of  Newnham,  and  of  which  about  one-half  is  under 
enclosure  for  navy  timber.  Pop.  in  1851,  13.566,  mostly 
employed  in  iron  and  coal  mines,  with  which  the  forest 
and  neighboring  wastes  abound.  It  couhiius  fine  planta- 
tions of  oak,  beech,  &c..  and  orchards  yielding  the  famous 
styre-apple  cider.  Numerous  railways  connect  the  mines 
with  the  Severn,  Wye,  &c.  It  is  divided  into  6 parochial 
districts,  and  belongs  to  the  crown.  The  inhabitants  are 
exempted  from  county  rates,  and  have  other  ancient  privi- 
leges. 

DEAN  MITCIHELL,  a parish  and  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Gloucester,  11  miles  W.  of  Gloucester.  Pop.  665. 

DEAN’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co..  New 
York. 

DEAN’S  ISLAND,  a lagoon  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  the  Low  Islands  and  the  Society  Islands. 
Lat.  15°  5'  S. ; Ion.  148°  W. 

DEANSffON,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  30  miles  S.W. 
of  Perth,  on  the  Teith,  about  1 mile  W.  of  Doune.  Pop. 
982,  employed  in  the  Deauston  cotton  factories, 

DEANStVILLE,  a post-village  of  Oneida  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Chenango  Canal,  about  15  miles  S.W.  of  LUica. 

DEARBORN,  deer^born,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  In- 
diana, bordering  on  Oliio,  contains  291  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  M’hitewater  River,  and  the  Ohio  touches  its 
S.E.  corner.  The  surface  is  diversified,  some  parts  being 
level,  and  others  hilly ; the  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  'The  prin- 
cipal rock  is  limestone.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Whitewater  Canal,  and  the  railroad  extending  from  Indian- 
apolis to  Lawrenceburg,  the  cai)ital.  Pop.  24,406. 

DEARBORN,  a township  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine,  20  miles 
N.  of  Augusta. 

DEARBORN,  a township  in  the  central  part  of  Wayne  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1902. 

DEARBORN’S  RIVER,  the  first  tributary  of  any  import- 
ance which  the  Missouri  receives  after  the  junction  of  its 
three  head  branches.  It  ri.ses  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  flowing  S.E.,  unites  with  the  Missouri,  about  130  miles 
above  the  Great  Falls.  Length,  about  150  miles. 

DE.YR'BORNVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Dearborn 
township,  Wayne  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  S.  branch  of  the 
Rouge  River,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad,  10  miles  W.  of 
Detroit.  The  United  States  Arsenal  at  this  place  compre- 
hends 11  brick  buildings,  arranged  around  a square,  whose 
side  is  360  feet.  The  main  building  is  120  feet  long  by  30 
feet  deep,  and  is  3 stories  high.  'The  several  buildings  are 
connected  by  a strong  wall,  12  feet  in  height. 

DE.YR/DORFF’S MILLS,  a post-office  of  Tuscarrawas  co., 
Ohio,  about  15  miles  S.  of  Massillon. 

DEARHIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

DEAIUMAN’S,  a post-village,  landing,  and  railroad  sta- 
tion of  Westchester  co.,  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River 
and  Railroad,  opposite  Piermont.  It  has  a ferry  across  the 
river. 

* DEASE  (dees)  INLET,  Arctic  Ocean,  Russian  America, 
S.E.  of  Point  Barrow,  in  lat. 71°  13' N.,  Ion.  7 5°  10'  W.,  is  about 
5 miles  broad,  and  has  2 fathoms  of  water. 

DEASE  RIVER,  of  British  North  America,  risine  in  the 
Coppermine  Mountains,  and  flowing  into  the  N.  side  of 
Great  Bear  Lake.  Named,  as  well  as  the  following  river  and 
strait,  after  Lieutenant  Dea.se.  one  of  the  party  who  first  e.x- 
plored  it  in  1837  by  order  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

DEASE  STRAIT,  a channel  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  commu- 
nicating with  Coronation  Guif,  and  having  Melbourne 
Island  at  its  E.  extremity ; intersected  by  the  parallel  of 
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(W®  N.  It  is  about  120  miles  long,  and  23  miles  average 
breadth,  and  at  its  widest  part  is  considerably  obstructed 
by  islands. 

DKATllSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Nelson  co.,  Kentucky. 

DEA'TONSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Amelia  co..  Virginia, 
62  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

DEA'VERTOVVN,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio,  16 
miles  S.  of  Zanesville. 

DEBA,  di'bd,  or  DIIAPA,  d’hd'pi,  a town  of  Thibet,  capi- 
tal of  a province,  near  the  Upper  Sutlej,  14.918  feet  above  the 
sea.  Lat.  30°  13'  N. ; Ion.  80°  21'  E.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and 
has  a large  temple  of  Vishnu,  and  monastic  establishment, 
with  some  trade  in  wool  and  .salt. 

DEBA,  dil'bd,  or  DlB^BAII.a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Ara- 
bia, on  the  Arabian  Sea,  100  miles  N.W.  of  M uscat.  The  inha- 
bitiints  number  between  1000  and  1200,  who  collect  shark 
fins,  and  send  about  90  boats  to  the  pearl  fishery,  the  yearly 
returns  amounting  to  between  4.500/.  and  6250/. 

DEBAI,  da'bi/,  a maritime  town  of  Arabia,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  lat.  25°  16'  N.,  Ion.  55°  25'  E.  It  may  be  considered 
the  termination  of  the  Pirate  coast. 

DEBALPOOR,  da-b^l-poor/,  a town  of  India,  in  the  Pun- 
jab, between  the  Sutlej  and  Pavee  Rivers,  77  miles  S.W.  of 
Lahore. 

DEBDEN,  a parish  and  village  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

DEB'ENII.VM,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Suffolk,  13  miles  N.  of  Ipswii  h.  Pop.  1667. 

DEBI  or  DEBIE,  dA/bee',  a village  of  Senegambia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Senegal,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
7 miles  E.  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

DEB'LOIS',  a township  of  Wa.shington  co.,  Maine,  incorpo- 
rated March  4,  1852. 

DEBO,  d;l/bo,  or  DIBBIE.  dib/bee,  (Arab.  5a/tr-rt€5,  bdii’r- 
teeb,  the  ‘-black  lake,”)  a lake  of  Central  Africa,  in  Nigritia, 
150  miles  S.W.  of  Timbuctoo,  and  traversed  by  the  .Joliba 
River,  which  enters  on  its  S.,  and  emerges  from  its  N.E.  side. 
On  its  S.IV.  shore  is  a town  of  same  name. 

DEBOO  or  DEBOU,  di-boo',  a village  of  Western  Afrioa, 
in  Bondoo,  on  the  Faleme.  Lat.  14°  20'  N.;  Ion.  12°  14' 
W.  It  is  situated  on  a cliff  overhanging  the  river,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a considerable  village,  with  clean,  well- 
built  huts. 

DEBRECZIN  or  DEBRETZIN,  da-br^t'sin.  a royal  free 
town  of  Eastern  Hungary,  and,  next  to  Pesth,  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Bihar,  is  situated  in  a 
sandy  plain,  116  miles  E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  63,(i00,  mostly  Mag- 
yars, and  nearly  43,800  of  whom  are  Calvinists.  The  houses 
are  almost  all  one  story  in  height,  and  thatched ; the  streets 
are  broad,  unpaved,  and  in  wet  weather  a mass  of  liquid 
muJ.  Its  principal  edifices  are  5 cliurches,  a monastery, 
several  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a 
town-hall.  It  has  a Calvinistic  college,  with  a library  of 

20.000  volumes,  founded  in  1792,  and  said  to  be  the  best 
educational  institution  in  Hungary,  and  upwards  of  2000 
students,  a Piarist  college,  and  a Roman  Catholic  high 
school.  It  has  manufactures  of  soap  and  tobacco  pipe- 
bowls,  of  which  latter  about  13,000,000  are  made  annually. 
Shoemaking  is  also  carried  on  to  a vast  extent,  and  about 

25.000  sheep-skins  are  prepared  annually;  besides  which,  it 
has  manufactures  of  furs,  combs,  and  coopers’  and  turnery- 
wares.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1684,  but  abandoned 
by  them  in  the  same  year. 

DEBTLING,  dAt'ling,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent.  • 

DEBURIEII,  deb'oo-ree'eh,  (the  DaiJurath  of  antiquity,) 
a village  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Acre,  2 miles  S.E.  of  Naza- 
reth. 

DECATUR,  de-k:i/ter,  a county  forming  the  S.W.  extre- 
mity of  Georgia,  bordering  on  Florida,  has  an  area  of  1062 
Square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Flint  River,  and 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Chattahooche.  and  also  drained 
by  Spring  Creek.  The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven,  the  soil 
generally  fertile.  Both  of  the  rivers  above  mentioned  are 
navigable  by  steamboats.  N amed,  as  well  as  those  which 
follow,  in  honor  of  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur.  Capital, 
Bainbridge.  Population  11,922,  of  whom  5998  were  free, 
and  5924  slaves. 

DECATUR,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Tennessee, 
has  an  area  of  325  square  miles.  The  Tennessee  River 
forms  its  entire  E.  boundary,  and  Beech  River  flows  through 
It.  The  surface  presents  no  great  ine(iualities;  the  soil  is 
mostly  fertile.  Decatur  county  was  formed  in  1846,  out  of 
the  W.  part  of  Perry  co.  Capital,  Decatuvvillo.  Population 
6276,  of  whom  5492  were  free,  and  784  slaves. 

DECATUR,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Indiana,  contains 
372  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Laughery,  Clifty,  and 
Sand  Creeks.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  or  gently  undu- 
lating ; the  soil  is  mostly  a rich  loam,  based  on  limestone. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Michigan  plank-road,  ex- 
tending from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  by  the 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroiul.  Organized  in  1821. 
Capital,  Greeiisburg.  Population  17,291. 

DECATUR,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Iowa,  bordering  on 
Missouri,  has  an  area  of  528  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
rom  N.  to  S.  by  tlie  Weldon  River,  and  ])y  the  Crooked 
Cork  of  Grand  River.  'The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil 


fertile.  The  prairies  of  this  county  are  separated  by  nume- 
rous groves  of  hard  timber  distributed  among  the  watei 
courses.  A company  of  Hungarian  refugees,  about  300  in 
number,  under  Governor  Ujhazy,  have  formed  a settlement 
in  this  county,  at  New  Buda.  Capital,  Leon.  Pop.  8677. 

DECATUR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Otsego  co.,  N(  w 
York,  60  miles  W.  of  Albany.  Population  902. 

DECATUR,  a township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Population  668. 

DECATUR,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Mifflin  co., 
Pennsylvania,  42  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  1216. 

DECATUR,  a handsome  and  thriving  post-village,  capital 
of  De  Kalb  co.,  Georgia,  on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  165  miles 
W.  of  Augusta.  The  situation  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  healthful,  beautiful,  and  agreeable  that  can  be  found 
on  any  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  South.  It  con- 
tains 2 seminaries.  About  6 miles  E.  is  the  famous  Stone 
MounUiin,  which  is  visited  every  _year  by  thousands  of  ad- 
miring spectators.  Pop.  in  1850,  744.  See  Stone  Mountain. 

DECATUR,  a thriving  poshvillage  of  Morgan  co.,  Ala- 
bama, on  the  left  bank  of 'Tenne.s.see  River,  30  miles  IV.S.W 
of  Huntsville.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Tuscumbia 
and  Decatur  Railroad,  44  miles  long. 

DECATUR,  a post-village,  capital  of  Newton  co.,  Missis- 
sippi, 76  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Jackson. 

DECATUR,  a post-village,  capital  of  Meigs  co.,  Tennessee, 
about  140  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

DECATUR,  a post-village  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  about  100 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Columbus. 

DECATUR,  a township  in  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  959. 

DECATUR,  a township  in  Washington  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1222. 

DECATUR,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  in  Van 
Buren  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  168  miles  W. 
of  Detroit,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pawpaw,  the  county  seat,  and 
about  25  miles  E.  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  situated  in  a 
rich  farming  district,  which  is  settling  rapidly.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  654. 

DECATUR,  a poshvillage  and  township,  capital  of  Adams 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  ‘24  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Fort  Wayne,  was  settled  in  1837.  Plank-roads  extend  in 
several  directions  from  this  village.  Pop.  532. 

DECATUR,  a town.ship  in  Marion  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1387. 

DECATUR,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Macon 
co.,  Illinois,  is  situated  1 mile  N.  of  Sangamon  River,  and  40 
miles  E.  of  Springfield.  The  Central  Railroad  and  Groat 
Western  Railroad  intersect  each  other  at  this  point.  It  i.s  sur- 
rounded )iy  an  excellent  agricultural  district,  and  is  rapidl; 
advancing  in  population.  It  contains  a court-house,  11 
chundies,  3 banks,  and  several  factories.  Three  newspapers 
are  issued  here.  Pop.  in  1860,  3839 ; in  1865,  about  5500. 

DECATUR,  a post-township  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa.  Pap.  952. 

DECATUR,  a thriving  post-village  in  Decatur  tov  nship. 
Green  co.,  Wisconsin,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Sugar 
River,  87  miles  W.S.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Sugar  River  is  a 
fine  durable  stream,  affording  extensive  water-power,  which 
has  been  improved  by  the  erection  of  mills.  Lead  and  lime- 
stone are  abundant  here.  Pop.  of  town.-<hip  1618. 

DECA'TURVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  De- 
catur CO..  Tennessee,  110  miles  W.S.W.  of  Nashville.  It  be- 
came the  county  seat  in  1846,  when  the  county  was  organ- 
ized. Pop.  about  350. 

DECATUR  VILLE,  a post-office  of  Wa.shington  co.,  Ohio. 

DECAZEVILLE,  deh-kizVeeP.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aveyron,  19  miles  N.E.  of  Villefranche,  with  exten- 
sive iron  forges.  Pop.  in  1852.  5938. 

DECCAN  or  DEKKAN,  dSk'kan,  (Sanscrit.  Ztac.s/tvna.  udk- 
shee/ni,  “ the  south,”)  a term  formerly  applied  to  the  whole 
of  Hindostan  S.  of  the  Nerbudda,  but  latterly  limited  to  the 
country  between  thatriverand  the  Kistnah.  or  from  lat.  16°  to 
23°  N..  and  comprising  the  provinces  ofGundwanah. Orissa, 
the  Northern  Circars.  Candeish,  Berar,  Beeder,  Hyderabad, 
Aurungabad,  and  Bejapoor.  In  1818,  the  following  district.s 
were  ceded  to  Britain,  and  constitute  the  British  Deccan: — 
Candeish,  Ahmednugger,  Poonah,  and  Darwar,  under  the 
presidency  of  Bombay;  and  the  ceded  districts  on  the  Ner- 
budda, under  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  The  remainder 
of  the  Deccan  is  under  the  rajah  of  Berar.  the  Nizam,  the 
raj.ah  of  Sattarah.  the  Guicowar  and  the  Gwalior  sovereign. 

DECCAN,  d^k'kan,  or  DUKKINSHAHABAZPOOR,  dtlk- 
kin-shd-hi-Mz-poor’/,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Megna  or  Brahmapootra,  from  the  sediment 
of  which  it  is  formed.  It  is  30  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  13 
miles  in  average  breadth. 

DECEP'TION  ISLAND,  near  South  Shetland,  in  the  An 
tarctic  Ocean,  lat.  62°  55'  6"  S.,  Ion.  60°  35'  W.,  is  volcanic, 
and  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  ashes  and  ice,  with  a deep 
lake,  5 miles  in  circumference,  and  hot  springs ; temperature, 
140°  Fah. 

DECEMPAGI.  See  Diedze. 

DECETIA.  SeeDECiZE. 

DE  CHIEN  BAYOU,  de  sheen  (Fr.  pron.  deh-she-^NoD 
bi'oo,  in  the  W.  part  of  Kentucky,  flows  westward  through 
the  S.  part  of  Hickman  co.,  into  the  Mississippi  River. 

DECHKIN.  See  Deshkin. 

DECIMOMANNU,  dA'che-mo-mdn-noo/,  a village  in  the 
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island  of  ?j  rdinia  7 miles  N.W.  of  Cagliari,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Sauliliana  and  Maunu. 

DEGIZH,  deh-seuz^  (an;.  Dece'tia.)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  S'ievre.  18  mtles  S.E  of  Nevers.  Pop.  in  1852. 
3994.  It  is  iituated  on  a rock  in  the  middle  of  an  i.sland  in 
the  Loire.  The  islet  is  connected  with  one  bank  of  the  river 
by  a stone,  and  with  the  ether  by  a suspension  bridge,  and 
its  highe.s*;  summit  is  crowned  by  an  old  castle  of  the  Dukes 
of  Nevers  De-ize  has  extensive  iron-works;  the  coal-mines 
in  the  neighboi  hood  are  among  the  richest  in  France.  The 
glas.s-w  orks,  1 mile  distant,  make  about  100,000  bottles 
m >nthly. 

DECKENDOHF,  a town  of  Bavaria.  See  Deggexdorf. 

DE'^K'ERD,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  Tennessee. 

DEC K^ER'S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Preston  co.,  Virginia. 

DECKEK’.S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Knox  co..  Indiana. 

DECK'ERTOWN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Wantage  town- 
ship. Sussex  co.,  New  Jersey,  on  Deep  Clove  Creek,  13  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Newton.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  moun- 
tain scenery,  and  contains  2*  or  3 churches,  an  academy,  a 
bank,  and  mills  of  various  kinds.  Pop.  estimated  at  600. 

DECO'RAIl,  a post-village,  capital  of  W inneshiek  co.,Iowa, 
on  the  Upper  Iowa  River,  about  tO  miles  in  a direct  line 
N.W.  of  Dubuque.  It  contains  a national  bank,  4 churches, 

1 Rew^paper  office,  4 flour! ng-niills,  <S;c.  See  Appendix. 

DECJR'Rl,  a postK)ffice  of  Benton  co.,  Minnesota  Terri- 
tory. 

DECS,  daitch.  a village  of  Hungary.  Thither  Danube,  co. 
of  Tolua.  3 miles  from  Szexard.  Pop.  1666. 

DED'DINGTON.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.,  and  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Oxford.  Pop.  in  1851,  217^  It 
has  endowed  almshouses,  and  breweries  of  excellent  ale. 

DEDELEBEN,  dA-deh-l:i/ben.  (Gross,  gioce,  and  Klein, 
kline.)  two  adjacent  villages  of  Pnis.sia,  government  of  Mag- 
deburg. near  Oschersleben.  Pop.  1323. 

DEDHAM,  ded'am.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

DED'HAM.  a post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Bangor,  intersected  by  Union  River.  Pop.  495. 

DEDHAM,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Norfolk 
CO..  Massachusetts,  is  situated  on  Charles  River.  12  miles 
S.W.  of  Boston;  connected  with  the  Boston  and  Providence 
Railroad  by  a branch  railroad  about  2 miles  in  length.  The 
village  is  large  and  flourishing,  and  contains  4 churches.  2 
newspaper  offices,  a bank,  a savings  institution,  and  an  in- 
sui  ance  office.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  machiueiy  and 
prints.  Pop.  of  the  township.  6330. 

D.EDHAM.  a post-office  of  Weakley  co..  Tenne.ssee. 

DEDILOVA  or  DEDILOWA.  d.a-de-lo'vd.  a town  of  Russia. 
gov»^rnment,  and  20  miles  S.E.  of  Toola.  Pop.  1000. 

DEE.  a river  in  IVales,  rises  in  Lake  Bala.  co.  of  Merioneth, 
flows  between  the  county  of  Deubiirh  on  the  IV.  and  Flint- 
shire and  Cheshire  on  the  E.,  nearly  encircles  the  city  of 
Chester,  and  is  thence  continued  by  an  artificial  channel  8 
miles  in  length,  to  an  estuary  14  miles  in  lemrth,  and  from 

2 to  6 miles  across,  between  the  counties  of  Flint  and  Ches- 
ter, by  which  it  communicates  with  the  Irish  Sea.  Total 
course.  70  miles.  Its  estuary  is  encumbered  by  sand  banks, 
but  it  has  important  inland  communication  with  the  rivers 
of  Central  England. 

DEE,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen,  rises  in  Cairn- 
gorm Mountains,  and  flows,  with  a generally  E.  course,  to 
the  Noi’th  Sea  at  Aberdeen.  Total  course.  96  miles.  Near  its 
source  its  waters  are  hemmed  into  a narrow,  intricate  chasm 
of  rock,  flowing  over  which  it  forms  the  Linn  of  Dee.”  Its 
salmon  fishery  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Scotland,  and 
lately  3’iekL‘d  SOO-V.  a year. 

DEE,  a river  of  Scotland,  flows  southward  below  Kirkcud- 
bright and  enters  Solway  Firth  after  a course  of  50  miles,  for 
the  last  7 of  whi-'h  it  is  navigable. 

DEED'S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana. 

DEEDSf\'ILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Skunk  River,  about  40  miles  N.W.  of  Burlington. 

DEEG.  a town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan.  presidency  of 
Bengal,  57  miles  N.IV.  of  Agra.  There  are  here  the  ruins 
of  7 remarkably  fine  palaces.  It  was  thought  to  be  impreg- 
nable by  the  people  of  India  till  it  was  taken  by  storm  by 
Lord  Lake  in  1805. 

DEEG  )A,  de-go/^.  a large  walled  town  of  Bornoo,  in  Cen- 
tral .\frica.  60  miles  S.  of  Kooka.  Pop.  30,000  (?) 

DEEL,  a river  of  Ireland,  rises  in  the  Orrery  Mountains, 
and  flows  into  the  Shannon. 

DEEM,  a post-office  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana. 

DEEN,  a river  of  England.  See  Dean. 

DEEP  CLOVE  CPiEEK,  of  Sussex  co..  New  .Tersey.  rises 
it  the  S.E.  base  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  and  enters  the  Wall- 
kill  River  a little  below  Deckertown. 

DEEP  CREEK,  of  .North  Carolina,  flows  into  Tar  River 
a few  miles  above  Tarborough. 

DEEP  CREEK,  of  .\nderson  district.  South  Carolina,  en- 
ters Kiowee  River  a few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

DEEP  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Norfolk  co.,  Virginia,  at 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Dism.al  Swamp  Canal.  10  miles 
S of  Norfolk.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  shingles,  which  are 

fuocured  from  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  shipped  by  schooners 
o the  northern  cities. 
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DEEP  CUT,  a village  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Miamt 
Can.al.  100  miles  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

DEEP  CUT,  a small  village  of  Auglaize  co..  Ohio. 

DEEP  CUT,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co..  Ohio. 

DEEPONG,  M.A^RO^ET.  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng 
land.  CO.  of  Lincoln.  93  miles  N.N.IV.  of  London. 

DEEPHNG,  ST.  JAMES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  lin 
coin. 

DEEPHNG,  WEST,  a parish  of  Emrland,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

DEEP  RIVER,  a branch  of  Cape  Fear  River,  in  the  cen 
tral  part  of  North  Carolina.  Rising  near  the  W.  boi-der  o» 
Guilford  county,  it  flows  first  south-eastward,  through  Ran- 
dolph county,  and  then  nearly  eastward,  until  it  unites 
with  Haw  River,  at  Haywood,  in  Chatham  county.  Ita 
length  probably  exceeds  100  miles.  It  flows  through  a 
hiliy  and  tertile  country,  and  affords  abundant  motive 
power.  The  river  has  lately  been  rendered  navigable  from 
its  mouth  to  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coal  which  have  been  opened  along  its  banks  in 
Chatham  county.  The  aboriginal  name  is  Suppnrtah. 

DEEP  RIVER,  of  Indiana,  flows  into  the  Calumet,  in 
Lake  county. 

DEEP  RiVER,  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co\  Connecti- 
cut, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  a small  creek,  30  miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  Haven. 
It  contains  2 churches,  a bank,  and  has  inanulactures  of 
bits,  augers,  combs,  Ac.  Population  about  1000. 

DEEP  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Guilford  co..  North  Carolina. 

DEEP  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Lake  co..  Indiana. 

DEEP  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Poweshiek  co..  Iowa. 

DEEP  IVATER.  a post-office  of  Marshall  co..  Mississippi 

DEEP  WATER,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Missouri,  on 
a tributary  of  the  Osage,  110  miles  W.  by  ?.  of  Jefferson. 

DEEPWATER  CREEK,  of  Henry  co.,  Missouri,  flows 
eastward  into  Grand  River. 

DEEP  IVELL.  a post-village  of  Iredell  co..  North  Carolina, 
125  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

DEER,  capital  of  Nubia.  See  Derr. 

DEER  BROOK,  a post-village  of  Noxubee  co.,  Mississippi 

DEER  CREEK,  of  .Alleghany  co..  Pennsylvania,  euters 
the  .Alleghany  River  a few  miles  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

DEER  CREEK,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  .Maryland,  flows 
through  Baltimore  and  Harford  countie.s,  and  enters  the 
Susquehanna  about  7 miles  from  its  mouth. 

DEER  CREEK,  of  Mississippi,  eaters  the  Yazoo  from  the 
N.  in  AVarren  county. 

DEER  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  falls  into  the  ?cioto  River  in 
Ross  count}',  about  10  miles  N.  of  Chillicothe. 

DEER  CREEK.of  Indiana,  a fine  mill  stream,  rises  in  How- 
ard CO.,  and  flows  westward  into  the  AVabash,  near  Delphi. 

DEER  CREEK,  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana,  flows  into  Mill 

DEER  CREEK,  also  called  SOUTH  YUBA  and  DOBBIN’S 
CREEK,  Yuba  co..  toward  the  N.  part  of  California,  rises  on 
the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  running  fir.st  in  a S.AA'., 
and  then  in  a AA'.  course,  fiills  into  the  A’uba  River  25  miles 
above  Marysville.  Good  timber  is  found  on  its  banks. 

DEER  CREEK,  a village  of  .Alleghany  co..  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Alleghany  River.  il  miles  above  Pittsburg. 

DEER  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
225  miles  AA’.N.AA’.  of  Harrisburg. 

DEER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Issaquena  co.,  Mississippi 
• DEER  CREEK, atowiishipofMadisou CO., Ohio.  Pop.7UU. 

DEER  CREr.K,  a township  of  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio.  Popu- 
lation 1379. 

DEER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co.,  Michigan. 

DEER  CREEK,  a i)ost-township  of  Carrol  co.,  Imliana. 

DEEPw  CREEK,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  ludiana,  Pop.  1132. 

DEER  CREEK,  a township  of  Miami  co.,Iudiana.  Pop.  946. 

DEER  CREEK,  a townsnip  of  Perry  co..  Indiana. 

DEER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Douglas  co.,  Oregon. 

DEER?FIELD  river  rises  in  AA'indham  co.,  iu  the  S.  part 
of  A’ermont,  and  falls  into  the  Connecticut  River  in  Frank- 
lin CO.,  in  the  N.N.AA*.  part  of  Ala.<saehusetts. 

DEERFIELD,  a post-vill.ige  and  township  of  Rockinaham 
CO.,  New  Hampshire.  15  miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  2066. 

DEERFIELD,  a post  viDaere  and  township  ot  Franklin  co  , 
Massachusetts,  at  the  junction  of  Deeiffield  and  Connecticut 
Rivers  and  on  the  Connecticut  River  Raili'oad,  about  100 
miles  AA'.N.AA’.  of  Boston.  Pop.  3073. 

DEERFIELD,  a township  of  Oneida  co..  New  York.  Pop 
2249. 

DEERFIELD,  a post-town.ship  of  Cumberland  co  , New 
.Ter.sev.  on  Cohansey  Creek,  contains  the  village  of  Bridge- 
ton.  Total  pop.  4883. 

DEERFIELD,  or  DEERFIELD  STREET,  a po.st-viUage  of 
the  above  township.  7 miles  N.  of  Bridgeton,  contains  a 
Presbyterian  church,  and  about  40  dwellings. 

DEERFIELD,  a post-vill.age  and  township  of  Tioga  eo., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Cowanesquo  Creek,  16  miles  N.N.AA.  of 
AA'ellsborough. 

DEERFIELD,  a township  of  AA'arren  co.,  Pe-^  i sylvan ia. 
Pop.  1449. 

DEERFIELD,  a post-village  of  Augusta  co.,  A'irginia,  180 
miles  AV.N.AV.  of  Richmond. 
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DEEEWELD,  a post-office  of  Carroll  parish,  Lo\iisiaTia. 

DEERFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Portage  co., 
Ohio,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Ravenna.  The  village  has  2 churches, 
and  a few  stores.  I’op.  1091. 

DEERFIELD,  a township  of  Morgan  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1210. 

DEERFIELD'  a township  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 1:504. 

DEERFIELD,  a post-village  and  township,  of  W arren  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  right  bank  of  Little  Miami  River,  32  miles  N.E. 
of  Cincinnati.  The  Little  Miami  Railroad  passes  near  it. 
Pop.  of  township,  2021. 

DEERFIELD,  a post-village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  on 
'.he  railroad  connecting  Monroe  and  Adrian,  about  22  miles 
U'.  by  S.  of  the  former. 

DEERFIELD,  a township  of  Livingston  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  1015. 

DEERFIELD,  a pleasant  post-village  of  Randolph  co..  In- 
diana. on  the  Mississinewa  River,  and  on  the  Winchester 
and  Portland  plank-road,  7 miles  N.  of  Winchester. 

DEERFIELD,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  735. 

DEERFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lake  co., 
Illinois.  200  miles  N.E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1022. 

DEERFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dane  co., 
WTscousin,  15  miles  E.  of  .Madison.  The  village  contains 
about  15  dwellings.  Pop.  of  township,  952. 

DEERFIELD  STREET.  New  . Jersey.  See  Deep  field. 

DEERFIELD  TILLAGE.  Warren  co.,Ohio.  See  Deerfield. 

DEER  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  30  miles 
N.W.  of  Chicago. 

DEEIPIIURST,  a parish  of  England,  co..  of  Gloucester.  2^ 
miles  S.Wk  of  Tewkesbury.  It  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to 
the  Earl  of  Coventry. 

DEEIPING.  a post-township  of  Hillsborough  co..  New 
Hampshire,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  793. 

DEER  ISLAND,  an  island  of  Ireland,  on  the  W.  shore  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Fergus.  3^  miles  N.E.  of  Kildysert. 

DEER  ISLAND,  an  island  of  New  Brunswick,  in  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay,  near  its  entrance,  on  the  S.Wk  side,  about 
7 miles  long,  and  3 miles  broad. 

DEER  ISLANDS,  two  small  islands  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, in  Macassar  Strait.  Lat.  5°  9'  S.,  Ion.  119°  14'  E. 

DEER  ISLE,  a post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  54 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Augusta.  It  comprises  the  island  of  its 
own  name,  and  several  smaller  ones  lying  in  Penobscot  Bay. 
Ship-building,  navigation,  and  the  fisheries  constitute  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  ;1590. 

DEER  LICK,  a post-office  of  Mason  co.,  Virginia. 

DEER  LlCFv,  a post-office  of  W'illiam  co..  Ohio. 

DEER'NESS',  a parish  of  Scotland,  in  Oi-kney,  island  of 
Pomona,  forming  a peninsula,  between  the  North  Sea  and 
the  inlet  of  Deer  Sound,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbor. 

DEER.  NEW',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  .Aberdeen. 

DEER,  OLD,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  Aberdeen  and  Banff. 

DEER'PARK,  a township  of  Orange  co..  New  York,  on 

Neversink  River.  38  miles  W.  of  Newburg.  Pop.  5186. 

DEERP.ARK,  a post-office  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York. 

DEERPARK.  a post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  about 
120  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

DEER  I’LATN,  a post-office  of  Calhoun  co..  Illinois. 

DEER  RIVER,  a village  of  Franklin  co..  New  York,  on  a 
small  stream  of  the  same  name,  160  miles  N.W'.  of  Albany. 

DEER  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co..  New  York. 

DERRS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio,  12 
miles  W.  of  Cadiz,  the  county  seat. 

DEES,  dais  or  daiz,  a market-town  of  Transylvania, 
CO.  of  Szoliiok.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Szamos,  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Klausenburg.  Pop.  in  1846, 
5300.  It  is  a depot  for  salt  raised  in  its  viffinity. 

DEE'SA,  a town  of  India,  in  Guzerat,  88  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Ahmedabad,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a brigade  of  the  Bom- 
bay army.  It  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  but  near  it  is  the  fine 
salubnous  retreat  of  Mount  Aboo. 

DEF'FORD.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester,  with 
a station  on  the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Railway,  4 
miles  N.  of 'fewkesbury. 

DEFI'ANCE.  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Ohio,  border- 
ing on  Indiana,  contains  414  scjuare  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Maumee  and  St.  .Joseph’s  Rivers,  and  also  drained 
by  the  Auglaize  and  Tiffin  Rivers,  which  enter  the  Maumee 
at  the  county  seat.  The  surface  is  nearly  level  and  heavily 
timbered.  'The  soil  is  fertile.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Fort  VV.ayn*  and  Toledo  Railroad,  aiid  by  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal.  Capital,  Defiance.  Pop.  11,886. 

DEFIANCE,  a thriving  post-village  and  capital  of  Defiance 
co.,  Ohio,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Maumee  River,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize,  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal, 
and  on  the  Toledo  and  W' abash  Railroad,  51  miles  W.S.W, 
of  Toledo.  Steamboats  can  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  this 
willago  during  high  water,  and  boats  of  60  tons  in  ordinary 
«tages.  In  1794,  General  Wayne  built  Fort  Defiance  at  this 
lace,  which  was  then  occupied  by  a large  tribe  of  Indians, 
t l'A»  6 churches,  1 bank,  1 newspaper  office,  1 woollen- 
factory,  and  I foundry.  Population  1399. 

DEFRANCE'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


DEFRIETSVTLLE,  de-freets'vil,  a post-villasre  of  Ren8«<* 
laer  co..  New  York.  4 miles  S.E.  of  Albany. 

DEFYNOCK.  de-fuiPok  or  de-firPok,  a parish  of  SouHi 
Wales.  CO.  of  Brecon. 

DEGAGNAC.  deh-gilnh4k',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Lot.  6 miles  S.S.Wk  ofGourdon.  Pop.  2000. 

DEGERLOCII,  d:Fgher-loK'.  a village  of  Wiirtemberg.  cir- 
cle of  Neckar,  3 miles  S.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1.113. 

DEGGENDORF,  dSg'ghen-douf',  or  DECK'ENDORF'.  a 
town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube  29  miles  N.W'.  of  jffis- 
san.  Pop.  .3800.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  3 hospitals,  brewe- 
ries. distilleries,  tanneries,  and  potteries. 

PEGGING  EN,  d5g'gbing-en,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg,  cir- 
cle of  D.anube,  near  GeisMngen.  I’op.  1767. 

DEGHICZE,  or  DEGHITCIIE.  di-gliee'rhii,  a town  of  Rus- 
sian Poland,  government  of  A'ilna,  44  miles  W'.N.W'.  of 
Yoorboorg.  Pop.  1100. 

DE  GLATZE.  a post-office  of  Morehouse  parish,  Louisiana. 

DE  GLAIZE  BAYOU,  of  Avoyelles  parish,  Louisiana, 
communicates  with  Atchafalava  Bayou. 

DEG  LI  A.  dilFyd,  or  DELIA.  dA'le-S.  a town  of  Sicily,  11 
miles  S.S.W'.  of  Caltanisetta.  Fop.  2600. 

DEGNIZLI.  d5n'yiz-lee/,  or  DENIZLI.  d^n'iz-lee',  a town 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia.  53  miles  S.E.  of  Alashehr.  ("Allah- 
Shehr.)  It  is  inclosed  Jiy  mouniains  and  vine-clad  hills,  and 
has  a castle,  several  mosques,  and  l)azaars:  hut  it  has  never 
regained  the  impoi'tance  it  had  previo\is  to  1715,  when  it 
was  destroyed  liy  an  earthquake,  and  12  000  of  its  inhabi- 
tants are  said  to  have  peri.shed.  I’op.  about  6000. 

DEGO,  da'go,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  18  miles  S. 
of  Aequi.  Pop.  2167. 

DE  GRAFF,  a village  of  Miami  township,  Logan  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad.  106  miles 
from  Cincinnati.  It  was  laid  out  about  the  year  1850. 

DEIl  AK.  de-hdk^  or  DOJI AIv,  a village  of  Persia,  province 
of  Jrak-Ajemee,  53  miles  N.W'.  of  Ispahan. 

DE  HAR'T’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Alacon  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

DEH-I-HAJEE.  d^'-ee-hd'jee',  a walled  town  of  Afghanis- 
tan, 20  miles  S.  of  Candaliar.  Pop.  2000. 

DEIl  LI.  a province  of  Hindostan.  See  Delhi. 

DEHK.  the  capital  town  of  Nubia.  See  Depr. 

DEHRA.  d&ii'rd  or  dr'i'ri  or  DEYR  AH  DOON.  d.Vrd  dooix, 
a large  village  of  North-western  Hindostan.  in  Gurhwal,  in 
the  Doon  A’alley.  42  miles  N.E.  of  Seharnnpoor.  and  near 
which  is  the  cantonment  of  Landour,  established  for  British 
troops  in  1827. 

DEHRUNG,  d.WrilngA  a district  of  Assam,  on  the  N.  side 
of  Ihe  Brahmapootra,  about  30  miles  square. 

DEIDESHEIM,  dpdes-hime'.  a town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
13  miles  W.N.W'.  of  Spover.  Pop.  2400. 

DEIGHTON-KTRK.  deeRon-kirlU,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  York.  W'e.st  Riding.  A chapelry  and  parish  in  North 
Allerton.  and  a township  and  parish  in  Escrick,  co.  of  York, 
are  also  named  Di  ighton. 

DEINUM,  dl'num.  a villarre  of  Holland,  province  of  Fries- 
land, 3 miles  W.  of  Leeuwarden,  on  the  canal  thence  to 
Franeker.  Pop.  400. 

DEIR  or  DAIR.  d.dr  or  dir,  an  AraJiian  word  signifying  a, 
“monastery.”  forming  the  name,  or  the  prefix  to  the  names 
of  various  places  in  Palestine  and  Egypt. 

DEIR  or  DER.  dar,  a town  in  Asiatic  'Turkey,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. near  35°  10'  N.  lat. 

DETR-EL  KAMER  or  RAMMER,  dAr-§l-kam'er.  or  DATR- 
EL-K  AM  AR.  dir-§l-kdm\ir.  in  Syria,  pashalic  of  Acre.  10  mile* 
S.E.  of  Beyrowt,  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  the  chief 
town  of  the  Druses,  whose  emir  resides  in  its  citadel. 

DEIRA,  ddb’d,  a river  and  plain  of  Persia,  province  of 
Khoozistan:  the  river,  an  afliuent  of  the  Holwan  River, 
S.W'.  of  Zohah;  and  the  pl.ain  it  traverses  the  place  of  a breed- 
ing stud,  tamous  throughout  Pei’sia. 

DEIRA,  di'rd  or  diPrd.  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  sove- 
reignites  into  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland was  dividi'd.  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

DEIROOT.  or  DEIRUT.  da-root/,  a town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
province,  and  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rosetta,  on  the  W'.  bank  of 
the  Nile. 

DEISLTNGEN.  dls3ing-en.  a village  of  W'Urtemberg.  circle 
of  Black- Forest.  35  miles  S.W'.  of  Tubingen.  Pop.  1500. 

DE.T'I’AR.  dd'tap',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Neograd,  5 
miles  from  Balassa-Gyarmath.  Pop.  1297. 

DE  KALB',  a county  in  the  N.W'.  central  part  of  Georgia, 
contains  about  350  square  miles.  The  Chatahoochee  River 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.;  it  is  also  di'ained  by  the 
sources  of  South  River,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Oc- 
mnlgee,  and  by  Peachtree,  Nancy’s,  and  Utoy  Creeks.  The 
surface  is  elevated  and  undulating.  The  famous  Stone 
Mountain,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  county,  is  estimated  to  rise 
about  2000  feet  above  the  nearest  stream.  See  Stone  Moun- 
tain. The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  is  excellent.  Gold 
has  been  found  in  small  quantities ; and  the  county  con 
tains  iron,  and  an  abundance  of  granite.  Chalybeate  springs 
occur  at  Decatur  and  Atlanta.  This  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Georgia  Railroad,  which  connects  it  with  Augusta. 
Named  in  honor  of  Bai'ou  De  Kalb,  who  bravely  iell  at  the 
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liattle  of  Camden,  in  1780.  Capital,  Decatur.  Pop.  7806, 
of  whom  58o6  were  free,  and  2000  slaves. 

DE  KALB,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Alabama,  border- 
ing on  Georgia,  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of 
775  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Wills  Creek,  an  afflu- 
ent of  Coosa  liiver,  dividing  the  county  into  neiirly  equal 
portions.  This  creek  flows  through  a valley  of  the  same 
name,  about  60  miles  long,  and  5 miles  wide,  which  is  en- 
closed by  Lookout  Mountain  on  the  S.E.,  and  Sand  Moun- 
tain on  the  N.W.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  fertile  and  much 
improved.  Water-power  is  abundant.  The  county  is  noted 
for  its  romantic  scenery.  Capital,  Lebanon.  Pop.  10,705, 
of  whom  9857  were  free,  and  848  slaves. 

DE  KALB,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Tennessee, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  300  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  Cauey  Fork,  an  affluent  of  the  Cumberland  River,  and 
also  watered  by  several  creeks  which  furnish  motive-power. 
The  surface  is  agreeably  diversified;  the  soil  productive. 
The  turnpike  from  Lebanon  to  Sparta  passes  through  the 
county.  Capital,  Smith ville.  Population  10,573,  of  whom 
9548  were  free. 

DE  KALB,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Indiana,  border- 
ing on  Ohio,  contains  346  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  St.  Joseph’s  River  of  the  Maumee,  and  by  Cedar  Creek. 
The  surface  is  mostly  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Or- 
ganized in  1836.  Capital,  Auburn.  Pop.  13,880. 

DE  KALB,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  648  siiuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Sycamoi'e  and  In- 
dian Creeks,  affluents  of  the  Kishwaukee  and  Fo-x  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  good.  The  greater 
part  of  the  county  is  prairie,  with  some  good  timber.  Capi- 
tal, Sycamore.  Pop  l‘',086. 

DE  KALB,  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Missouri, 
has  an  area  of  440  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Blue  and 
Grindstone  Creeks,  affluents  of  Grand  River,  and  by  Living.s- 
ton  Creek,  and  the  Third  Fork  of  Platte  River.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  prairies  and  woodlands;  the  soil  is  produc- 
tive. De  Kalb  was  formed  out  of  part  of  Clinton  county. 
Capital,  Marysville.  Poj).  5224,  of  whom  5087  were  free, 
and  137  slaves. 

DE  KALB,  a post-township  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Oswegatchie  River,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ogdens- 
burg.  It  contains  the  village  of  Richville.  Pop.  3182. 

DE  KALB,  a post.office  of  Gilmer  co..  West  Virginia. 

DE  KALB,  a village  of  Kershaw  district.  South  Carolina, 
on  Pinetree  Creek,  about  1 mile  from  Camden,  has  a cotton 
fflctory. 

DE  KALB,  a post-village,  capital  of  Kemper  co.,  Missis- 
sippi, about  105  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

DE  KALB,  a post-village  of  Bowie  co.,  Texas,  14  miles 
N.W.  of  Boston,  the  county  seat,  and  29  miles  E.  of  Clarks- 
ville. 

DE  KALB,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio,  70  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Columbus. 

DE  KALB,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana. 

DE  KALB,  a township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  900. 

DE  KALB,  a posLvillage  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois,  about 
200  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

DE  KALB,  a post-village  of  Buchanan  co.,  Missouri,  50 
miles  N.W.  of  Independence. 

DE  KALB  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois, 
near  200  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

DEKKAN,  a country  of  Hindo.stan.  See  Decc.\n. 

DEKNAL.  d^k-n^F,  or  dSk-nawF.  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  district,  and  40  miles  N.  of  Cuttack. 

DEKOllGlA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Columbia  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  left  bank  of  Wisconsin  River,  6 miles  be- 
low Winnebago  Portage,  and  30  miles  N.  of  Madison.  Small 
steamers  can  ascend  from  the  Mississippi  to  this  village.  It 
has  1 church,  and  2 mills.  Total  population  1214. 

DEL'AFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Waukesha 
CO..  Wisconsin,  25  miles  IV.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  2 flouring 
mills,  4 stores,  and  1 machine  shop.  Pop.  of  township,  1343. 

DEL'AGiVA  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  South- 
eastern Africa.  55  miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  by  20  miles 
across.  Lat.  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  Myach  Island,  25°  58'  S.,  Ion. 
33°  15'  E.  'The  shores  are  flat,  marshy,  and  unhealthy  in 
summer.  The  bay,  commodious  and  safe,  is  a good  deal  fre- 
quented by  South  Sea  whalers.  It  receives  the  Manice 
River  from  the  N..  and  .Mapoota,  or  Machavanna,  from  the 
S.,  and  has  on  its  W.  side  ati  estuary,  termed  English  River, 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  several  streams,  one  of  which,  the 
Delagoa,  is  navigable  by  ves.sels  drawing  12  feet  water  for  40 
miles,  and  by  boats  for  200  miles.  'The  Portuguese  have  a 
fort  near  Cape  Inyack.  whence  a limited  export  trade  in 
ivory  and  gold  dust,  and  a trade  in  .slaves,  is  carried  on. 

I)EL',\M.\R^  a small  post-village. 'J'ioga  co..  Pennsylviinia. 

DELA.MERE,  dfPa-meer,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Ches- 
ter. It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Cholmondidey  family. 

DE  LAN'CEY,  a post-office  of  .Madison  co..  .New  York. 

DELAN'CO,  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rancocus  Creek  with  the  Delaware.  12  miles 
above  Camden.  It  is  on  the  Camden  and  AmboyR.R.  Pop.352. 

DE  LA  I’ALMA,  dJP  la  pal'ma.a  post-office,Brown  co.,Ohio. 

DE  LARGE  BAYOU,  dS  lurj  bi'oo,  of  Louisiana,  com- 
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mences  in  the  N.  part  of  Terre  Bonne  parish,  and  flows  S.W 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

DEL'AVAN',  a post-office  of  Catt.araugus  co..  New  York. 

DELAVAN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tazewell  cc,, 
Illinois,  45  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1294. 

DELAVAN,  a post-village  of  Delavan  township,  W'alwortb 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  railroad  leading  from  Racine  to  Beloit, 

45  miles  W.  from  the  former.  Turtle  Creek  and  the  outlet 
of  Swan  Lake  unite  here  and  supply  a valuable  water- 
power. Delavau  has  a bank  and  the  State  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Population  of  township,  1549. 

DELAWARE,  dSl'a-war,  called  by  the  Indians  Malerisldt- 
ton,  an  important  river  of  the  United  States,  rises  in  New 
York,  on  the  W.  declivity  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  by  twc 
branches,  the  Coquago  (or  Oquago)  and  the  Popactou,  which  j 
unite  at  the  village  of  Hancock,  on  the  boundary  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  near  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
the  latter  state.  It  flows  first  south-eastward  for  a distance 
of  more  than  70  miles,  to  Port  Jervis,  where  it  encounters 
the  Kittatinny  (or  Shawangunk)  Mountain,  by  which  its 
course  is  inflected  to  the  S.W.  Pursuing  this  direction  to 
the  N.  extremity  of  Northampton  county,  it  passes  through 
the  mountain  ridge  at  the  well-known  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  in  the  state.  The 
mountain  on  each  side  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  1090  or  1200  feet  above  the 
river.  From  this  point  its  general  course  is  southward 
until  it  crosses  the  South  Mountain,  a few  miles  below 
Easton,  and  turning  again  to  the  S.E.,  falls  over  the  primi- 
tive ledge  at  'Trenton,  and  meets  the  tide-water  132  miles 
from  the  sea.  Now  increased  to  a fine  navigable  river,  about 
half  a mile  in  width,  it  t.akes  a south-westward  course, 
passes  by  Philadelphia,  and  empties  itself  into  Delaware 
Bay,  about  40  miles  below  that  city.  Its  entire  length  is 
about  300  miles.  The  main  stream,  through  its  whole 
course,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  states  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  on  one  hand,  and  Penn.sylvania  and  Dela- 
ware on  the  other.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest 
size  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  steamboats  to  Trenton;  smaller 
boats  can  descend  the  stream  through  its  whole  course.  A 
canal  has  been  constructed  along  this  river  from  Bristol  to 
Easton,  a distance  of  60  miles,  and  a heavy  trade  in  coal,  i 
lumber,  and  grain  is  carried  on  by  this  means.  The  chief 
towns  on  the  Delaware  are  Easton  and  Philadelphia  on  the 
right,  and  'Trenton,  Burlington  and  Camden  on  the  left 
bank.  The  area  drained  by  the  Delaware  is  estimated  by 
Darby  at  11.250  .square  miles.  'The  great  inflectioTis  of  this 
river  and  of  the  Susquehanna,  exhibit  a remarkable  paral- 
lelism, and  both  receive  their  largest  tributaries  from  the 
right  hlind.  Islands  of  small  extent  occur  in  various  parts 
of  its  channel,  one  of  which  lies  between  Philadelphia  and 
Camden,  where  the  river  is  about  1 mile  wide.  Substantial 
bridges  extend  across  this  river  at  several  points,  of  which 
'Trenton  is  the  first  that  occurs  in  ascending  from  its  mouth. 

'The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  follows  the  course  of  the 
Delaware  for  a distance  of  about  90  miles,  and  two  canals 
extend  from  this  river  to  the  Hudson,  namely,  the  Morris 
Canal,  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson.  'This  river  was 
bridged  with  solid  ice  at  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of 
1851-2,  but  this  only  happens  in  seasons  of  unu.sal  severity. 
Large  numbers  of  shad  are  caught  in  the  river  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course.  The  name  of  the  river  Delaware,  as  well 
as  the  Delaware  Indians  and  territory,  was  given  in  honor 
of  'Thomas  IVest,  Lord  De  la  M are,  who  visited  the  bay  in 
1610,  and  died  on  his  vessel  at  its  mouth.  'The  Delaware 
was  originally  called  by  the  Dutch  the  South  (Zuyd;  River, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hudson  or  North  River. 

DELAWARE,  one  of  the  Middle  States,  and  one  of  the 
original  thirteen,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Pennsylvania.  E. 
by  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay,  (which  separates  it  from 
New  Jersey,)  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  S.  and  IV.  by 
Maryland.  It  lies  between  38°  28'  and  39°  50'  N.  lat..  and 
between  75°  and  75°  45'  W.  Ion.,  being  ai>out  96  miles  iu 
length,  and  37  in  its  greatest  breadth,  including  an  area  (the 
smallest  except  Rhode  Island  in  the  Union)  of  2120  square 
miles,  or  1,356,000  acres,  of  which  637,065  were  improved  in 
1860. 

Pdce  of  the.  Country,  MineraU.  dc. — There  are  no  moun- 
tains in  Delaware,  but  the  northern  portion  is  beautifully 
variegated  by  hill  and  vale,  while  the  central  and  southern 
sections  are  mostly  level.  Delaware  forms  a part  of  a low 
peninsula  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delawaie  Bays,  of 
which  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland  constitutes  the  larger 
portion.  There  is  a slightly  elevated  i-egion  on  the  western 
side  of  Delaware,  running  N.  and  S.,  which  is  occupied  by  a 
swampy  tract,  the  source  of  the  streams  which  flow  in  oppo- 
site directions  to  the  Che.sapeake  and  Delawari!  B.ays.  'This 
elevation  is  terminated  by  a cypress  swamp  at  the  south. 
Delaware  has  few  minerals:  a fine  sand  tor  glass  manufae 
ture  is  found  near  the  head  of  Delaware  Bay.  which  is  ex- 
ported to  New  England.  Bog  iron  ore  exists  in  tho  southi.-rn 
part  of  the  state. 

liiverx.  B n/s,  dc. — 'The  Delaware  P.iver  and  Bay,  as  has 
been  elsewhere  stati-d,  bound  this  state  on  tin;  E.  ’.'’here 
are  no  other  large  waters.  The  Brandywine  and  Christiana 
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Creeks,  (he  former  running  S.E.  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  other  coming  in  from  the  S.W.,  unite  at  Wilmington, 
and  pour  their  waters  into  the  Delaware  one  mile  below 
their  junction.  Inhere  are  a number  of  other  creeks  which 
empty  into  the  Delaware  Bay,  that  are  navigable  by  coasting 
vessels  for  a short  distance,  and  therefore  impoi  tant  to  the 
inhaliitauts.  Indian  Kiver  flows  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  state.  The  Choptank 
and  Nanticoke  have  their  origin  near  the  middle  of  Dela- 
ware, and  flow  S.W.  into  Chesapeake  Biiy.  The  Brandy- 
wine, so  well  known  for  the  important  battle  fought  on  its 
shores,  just  beyond  the  limits  of  Delaware,  is  a very  fine 
mill  stream,  and  has  numerous  flour,  powder,  and  other 
mills  on  its  banks. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — The  banks  of  the  Brandy- 
wine near  Wilmington  are  very  romantic  and_  wild,  and 
near  them  are  the  Brandywine  Chalybeate  Springs,  much 
visited  by  Philadelphians,  who  seek  a pleasant  retreat  with 
their  families  in  the  summer  months.  Lewes,  or  Lewistown, 
near  Cape  Ileulopen,  is  becoming  a bathing  resort.  Near  it 
is  Delaware  Breakwater,  about  two-thirds  of  a mile  in  extent, 
with  one  face  presented  to  the  sea  and  another  to  the  current 
of  the  river;  the  tatter  to  protect  vessels  from  floating  ice. 
The  ice-breaker  is  about  1 600  feet  long.  Both  are  built  of 
massive  stone,  at  an  expense  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment of  over  ,$2,000,000.  The  deep  cut  in  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  Canal  is  90  feet  perpendicular,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  deepest  excavation  of  the  kind  in  any  canal  in  the  world. 

Climate,  ^soil,  Productions. — The  climate  of  the  N.  of 
Delaware  is  severe  at  times,  but  in  the  southern  part  the 
air  is  ameliorated  by  the  influence  of  the  sea.  TTie  soil  in 
the  N.  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Delaware  River  is  good,  but 
the  .southern  portion  is  sandy;  in  the  centre  it  consists  of 
clay  and  .sand  mixed.  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  butter,  are 
the  staples  of  the  state;  besides  which  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  oats,  live  stock,  wool.  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  market 
vegetables,  hay.  and  fruits,  with  some  rye.  barley,  buckwheat, 
peas,  beaus,  wine,  cheese,  grass  seeds,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  bees- 
wax, and  honey,  are  produced.  The  peaches  of  Delaware 
have  become  very  celebrated:  the  other  fruits  are  apples, 
pears,  plums,  grapes,  and  berries  of  different  kind.s.  In 
lf-'60  there  were  in  Delaware  637,065  acres  of  improved  land 
(367,230  being  unimproved^  producing  912,941  bushels  of 
wheat;  3,892,337  of  Indian  corn;  1,046,910  of  oats;  377,921 
of  Irish  potatoes ; 1 42,213  of  sweet  potatoes ; 1,430.502  pounds 
of  buiter;  50,201  of  wool,  and  66,136  of  honey ; live  stock 
valued  at  $3,144,706;  orchai’d  products  valued  at  $11 4,225; 
market  products  valued  at  $37,797;  slaughtered  animals 
valued  at  .$573,075. 

Internal  Improvements. — Delaware  is  crossed  by  two  lines 
of  railway,  forming  parts  of  the  great  chain  of  communica- 
tion between  the  North  and  East  and  the  capital  of  the 
Union ; about  40  miles  of  their  tracks  are  included  within  the 
state.  A railroad  has  been  built  from  Wilmington  through 
Dover  to  Seaford.  The  Philadelphia.  Wilmington,  and  Bal- 
timore Railway  cros.ses  through  Wilmington  and  Newark, 
leaving  the  state  near  Elkton.  Maryland.  The  New  Castle 
and  Frenchtown  Railway  forms  part  of  a steamboat  line 
between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  much  travelled  when 
navigation  is  open.  An  air-line  railway  is  talked  of  from 
Nortiflk  to  New  York,  through  the  southern  and  eastern 
pai-t  of  Delaware.  The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal 
connects  the  bays  of  the  same  names  at  Delaware  City  and 
Back  Creek,  and  forms  an  important  link  in  the  coast  navi- 
gation between  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  ports  of 
Virginia.  It  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  schooners  and 
small  steamers  to  pass  through. 

Manufactures. — Wilmington  in  this  state  is  a manufac- 
turing town,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  powder, 
paper, and flo>ir  mills;  more  recently, coach  and  car-making 
have  become  important  branches  of  industry  in  this  town. 
Accoi’ding  to  the  census  of  1860,  Delaware  had  615  manufac- 
turing establishments,  employing  6421  persons,  con.suming 
raw  material  worth  $6,028,918,  producing  goods  to  the  value 
of  $9,892,902  annually;  total  amount  of  capital  invested, 
$5,452,887.  Of  these  11  were  cotton  factories,  capital  in- 
vested $582,500.  value  of  annual  products  $941,703;  4 woollen 
factories,  capital  invested $117,000, annual  products  $153,000; 
80  flour  and  meal  establishments,  capital  invested  $627,662, 
annual  products  $1,819,537  ; 71  saw-mills,  capital  invested 
$217,760,  annual  products  $276,161 ; 45  carpenter  shops, 
capital  invested  $27, .600,  annual  products  $176,947 ; 38 
blacksmith  shops,  capital  invested  $31,765,  annual  products 
$68,677 ; 24  carriage  factories,  capital  invested  $225,150. 
annual  products  $608,580 ; 17  cooper-shops,  capital  Invested 
$59/6)0,  annual  products  $132,091.  A considerable  amount 
of  ship-building  is  carried  on  in  Wilmington ; the  whole  num- 
ber of  ship-yards  in  the  state  is  12,  capital  invested  ^25,500, 
value  of  home-made  manufactures  $17,591. 

Commerce. — Though  bounded  by  navigable  water  for  nearly 
half  ner  extent,  Delaware  has  but  little  foreign  trade,  because 
>f  h-r  proximity  to  Bhiladelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  tonnage 
iwneJ  by  the  state  in  1863  was  25,963  tons;  and  the  number 
•f  v'-,sels  built  the  same  year  was  2,  tonnage  877.  Dela- 
vare  exports  to  other  states  considerable  flour,  grain,  large 
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quantities  of  peaches,  lumber,  (from  the  cypress  swamps,) 
and  sand  for  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Education. — According  to  the  census  report  of  1860,  there 
were  in  Delaware,  1 college,  with  90  students,  and  $9500 
income;  256  public  schools,  with  11,736  pupils,  and  $67,847 
income,  of  which  $29,020  was  from  public  funds.  $3235  fron; 
taxes,  and  $500  from  endowments ; 40  academies  and  other 
schools,  with  1957  pupils,  and  $47,462  income,  of  which 
$400  was  from  endowments.  There  are  also  in  this  state 
114  libraries,  of  which  64  are  public,  1 school,  and  1 coi 
lege  library.  The  rest  belong  to  the  various  Sunday-schcol-, 
and  churches. 

Religious  Denominations. — Of  the  220  churches  in  Dela- 
ware in  1860,  the  Baptists  owmed  12;  the  E})iscoi)alians,  27 ; 
the  Friends.  10;  the  German  Reformed.  1 ; the  Methodists, 
131;  the  Presbyterians,  32;  the  Roman  Catholics,  6;  the 
Sweden borgians,  1 ; this  gives  1 church  to  every  510  per- 
sons. Total  value  of  church  property,  $846,150. 

Population. — The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1790  was 
59.096;  in  1800,  64.273;  in  1810,  72,674;  in  1820.  72.749;  in 
1830,76,748;  in  1840, 78.085 ; in  1850, 91,.532 ; in  1.860,112,216; 
of  whom  90,589  w'ere  wdiites,  19,829  free  colored,  and  1798 
slaves.  Population  to  the  square  mile,  52.  Representative’ 
population  111,496.  Of  the  free  poinilation  84,869  w'ero 
born  in  the  state,  16,h84  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  and 
9165  in  foreign  countries,  of  whom  1581  were  born  in  Eng- 
land, 5832  in  Ireland,  200  in  Scotland,  30  in  Wales,  39  in 
British  America,  1263  in  Germany.  133  in  Fj-ance,  and  87 
in  other  foreign  countries.  Of  the  population  in  the  leading 
pursuits,  7284  were  farmers,  6611  laborers,  4122  farm  labor- 
ers, 2462  servants,  16>8  domestics,  954  carpenters,  920  ap- 
prentices, 560  clerks,  550  factory  hands,  401  shoemakers, 
422  blacksmiths,  405  mariners,  402  merchants,  268  weavers, 
233  coopers,  and  217  painteis.  In  the  year  ending  June 
1st,  1860,  there  occurred  1246  deaths,  or  11.3  in  every  thous- 
and. The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  was  56,  of  whom  1 
was  a slave;  (see  Introduction  to  the  volume  on  Population 
of  the  Eighth  Census,  pp.  liv.,  Iv.,  Ivi.,  etc.)  42  blind,  60 
insane,  and  67  idiotic. 

Delaw'are  has  3 counties,  namely,  Kent,  Newcastle,  and 
Sussex. 

Cities  and  Towns. — 'Wilmington  is  the  largest  town  in 
Delaware.  Population  in  1860,21,258.  The  other  principal 
towns  are  Newciistle,  iiopnlation  al)ont  2000;  Milford,  about 
2000;  Smyrna,  1873;  Delaware  City,  1338;  and  Dover,  the 
capital  of  the  state,  12^9. 

Government,  Finances,  die. — The  governor  of  Delaware  i» 
chosen  for  4 years,  and  receives  a salary  of  $1,333  per  annum 
The  senate  is  composed  of  9 members,  elected  for  4 years, 
and  the  house  of  representatives  of  21  members,  chosen  for 
1 year.  These  officers  are  all  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people.  The  legislature  meets  biennially,  on  the  2d 
Tuesday  in  October.  Ever}^  white  male  citizen  over  22  yeans 
of  age.  who  has  paid  a tax.  and  resided  one  year  in  the  state, 
and  one  month  next  preceding  the  election  in  the  county 
where  he  votes,  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  sufTi-age.  Tho.se 
between  21  and  22.  not  otherwise  dis(iualifled.  may  vote 
without  having  paid  a tax.  Delaware  has  but  one  member 
in  the  national  house  of  represent.itives.  and  three  electoral 
votes  for  president  of  the  United  States.  'I'his  small  state, 
however,  has  furnished  several  distinguished  men  to  the 
national  councils;  .lohn  Dickinson  to  the  Revolutionaiy 
period,  and  Rodney,  Bayard,  IMcLane.  and  Clayton,  since 
that  period.  The  judiciary  consists — 1.  Of  a superior  court, 
one  chief  and  three  associate  judges ; 2.  A court  of  chancery, 
with  one  judge;  3.  An  orphan.s’  court,  composed  of  a chan- 
cellor and  a judge  of  the  superior  court;  and.  4.  A probate 
court.  A new  and  amended  constitution  was  submitted  to 
the  people  in  1853  and  rejected.  The  assessed  value  of  pro- 
perty in  Delaware  in  1863  was  $38,994,038;  ordinary  ex- 
penses, $40,442  per  annum.  Public  debt,  none.  There 
were,  in  1860,  12  hanks  in  Delaware,  -with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,640,775,  a circulation  of  $1,135,772,  and  $208,924 
in  coin. 

History. — Delaware  was  first  settled  by  the  Swedes  and 
Finns  about  1627 : was  subjected  by  the  Dutch  from  New 
York  in  1655;  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  with 
that  colony  in  1664.  It  formed  a part  of  the  grant  to  Penn 
from  the  crown  in  1682.  under  the  name  of  the  “Three 
Lower  Counties  of  Delaware;”  but  in  1701  was  .separatee 
from  Pennsylvania,  though  subject  to  the  same  govornoi 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

DELAWARE,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  New  York 
has  an  area  of  about  1550  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.W.  by  the  E.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  on  the 
S.W.  the  Delaware  River  separates  it  from  Pennsylvania 
It  is  drained  by  the  Coquago  and  Popacatou  branches  of 
the  Delaware  River,  Olaut  Creek,  and  other  smaller  streams. 
The  surface  is  generally  hilly  or  mountainous,  with  fia-tite 
intervening  valleys.  The  Delaware  and  Susqui  linnna  are 
navigable  for  boats  from  this  county,  and  lar  'e  (juantities 
of  lumber  are  annually  rafted  down  them.  The  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad  traverses  the  S.W.  part  of  the  county. 
Named  from  the  Delaware  River,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  N.E.  part  of  the  county.  Capital,  Delhi.  Pop.  42,465. 
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DELAWARE,  a ••wnnty  forming  Ihe  S.E.  extremity  of 
Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  the  state  and  river  of  the  same 
name,  has  an  area  t-f  180  scjuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Darbj,  Or  im.  Ridley,  and  Chester  Creeks.  Brandywine 
Creek  forms  the  boundary  on  the  S.W.  The  surface  is  ge- 
tiejally  undulating  or  hilly,  excepting  the  level  tracts  along 
the  Dobn/are  Liver.  The  soil  being  derived  from  primary 
rocks,  is  not  naturally  the  most  fertile:  but  has  been  ren- 
dered liighly  productive  by  the  use  of  lime  and  other 
manures.  A large  part  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  dairy 
farms.  The  priudpal  rocks  which  underlie  the  county 
are  gneiss  and  mica  slate;  the  quarries  of  the  former 
furnish  a largo  quantity  of  building  material  for  Phila- 
delphia. Whetstones  of  good  quality  are  procured  near 
Darby  Creek,  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  county  is  liberally  supplied  with  water-power,  which 
is  employed  in  numerous  manufactories.  It  is  intersected 
by  tlio  Central  Railroad,  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Philadelphia  and  IVilmingtou  Railroads.  The 
earliest  settlement  of  the  province  was  made  in  this  county, 
by  the  Swedes  in  IbLi.  Organized  in  1789,  and  named 
from  the  Delaware  River.  Capital,  Media.  Pop.  30,01)7. 

DELAWARE,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Ohio,  has 
an  area  of  478  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S. 
by  the  Scioto  and  Olentangy  Rivers,  and  also  drained  b.y 
the  Big  Walnut,  Alum,  and  Mill  Creeks.  The  surface  is 
generally  level;  the  soil  productive.  There  are  valuable 
sulphur  springs  at  the  county  seat.  The  county  is  libe- 
rally supplied  with  water-power.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  Another 
railroad  extends  from  the  county  seat  to  Springfield.  Capi- 
tal, Delaware.  Pop.  23,902. 

DELAWARE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Indiana,  con- 
tains 400  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  M'hite  and 
Mississiuewa  Riveis.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; a .small 
portion  of  it  is  occni)ied  by  wet  prairies,  M'hich  are  adapted 
to  grass.  The  soil  is  generally  productive.  The  streams  afl'ord 
an  ample  supply  of  water-power.  'The  county  is  tiaversed 
by  the  Belletbutaine  and  Indianapolis  Railroad.  'The  name 
i.s  derived  from  the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians,  by  whom  the 
county  was  once  inhabited.  Capital,  Muncie.  Pop.  15,753. 

DELAWARE,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Iowa,  has 
an  area  of  576  squai’e  miles.  It  i.s  intersected  by  tlie  Ma- 
kequeta  River,  an  aifiuent  of  the  Missi.s.^ippi,  and  by  Buf- 
'alo  Creek,  'flij  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  bro- 
ken ; the  soil  is  mostly  productive.  'Timber  and  water  are 
said  to  be  abundant,  and  the  climate  is  considered  healthy. 
Caintal,  Delhi.  Pop.  11,024. 

DELAWARE,  a township  of  Camden  co.,  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  1602. 

DELAWARE,  a township  of  Hunterdon  co.,  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  2838. 

DELAWARE,  a township  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

DELAAVARE,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop  1816. 

DELAWARE,  a township  of  Northumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1903. 

DELAAVARE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Pike  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  40  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Easton.  Pop.  887. 

DELAAVARE,  a township  of  Defiance  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  895. 

DELAAVARE.  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of 
Delaware  co..  Ohio.  J’op.  3889. 

DELAAVARE  or  DELAAVARE  COURT-HOUSE,  a post- 
rf)wn,  capital  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  situated  in  the  above 
township,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Olentangy  River,  and  on 
the  railroad  between  Cleveland  and  Columbu.*.  24  miles  N. 
of  the  latter.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  rolling  ground, 
and  is  neatly  built.  'There  is  a bridge  across  the  l iver  here. 
Delaware  is  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  AVesleyan  University,  es- 
tablished in  1845,  which  has  a library  of  10,000  volumes,  and 
of  the  Ohio  AVesleyan  Female  College,  which  has  many 
pupils.  It  also  contains  11  churches,  2 hanks,  (1  of  which 
is  national,)  3 newspaper  offices,  and  a large  hotel  called 
“The  Hinton  House.'’  Here  is  a medicinal  spring  resorted 
to  by  many  persons.  'This  village  has  several  machine- 
shops,  an  oil-mill,  and  manufactures  of  cordage,  crash,  Ac. 
Population  in  1850,  2074;  in  1865,  about  3000. 

DEL  A WARE,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1231. 

DEL  AAA' ARE, a township  of  Hamilton  co.,Indiana.  P.  1267. 

DELAWARE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ripley  co. 
Indiana,  :'!6  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1549. 

DELAWARE,  a posLvillage  of  Jersey  co.,  Illinois,  59 
miles  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

DELAAVARE,  a post-office  of  the  Indian  country,  Ne- 
braska. 

DELAAVARE,  dePa-war,  a post-village  of  Canada  AA'est, 
CO.  of  Aliddlesex,  149  miles  S,\A'.  of  Toronto,  and  12  miles 
from  London.  I’op.  about  400. 

DKLAAV.ARE  BAY,  a large  arm  of  the  sea.  separating  the 
slates  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  communicates  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Cape  IMaj’  and  Cape  Henlopen, 
13  miles  distant  from  each  other.  Its  entire  length  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Delaware  River,  of  wdiich  it  may  he  re- 
garded as  a broad  estuary,  is  about  60  miles;  greatest 
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breadth.  25  miles.  Numerous  .shoals  in  the  bay  render  the 
navigation  in  some  parts  difficult.  'The  want  of  ary  good 
anchorage  ground  on  this  portion  of  the  United  States  coast 
has  induced  the  general  government  to  construct  an  exten- 
sive breakwater  within  Cape  Henlopen.  By  this  meansa  safe 
and  capacious  harbor,  with  a depth  of  from  4 to  6 fathoms,  has 
been  formed.  A beacon,  on  the  N.AA’.  end  of  the  Breakwater, 
exhildts  a red  fixed  light,  56  feet  above  the  level  of  the  hay. 

DELAWARE  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co..  New 
York. 

DELAAVARE  CITY,  a thriving  post-horough  of  Newcastle 
CO.,  Delaware,  on  the  Delaware  River,  near  its  mouth.  46 
miles  below  Philadelphia.  It  is  the  ea.stern  terminus  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  and  contairs  5 churches, 
a bank,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  in  1850,  908 ; i?.  1860.  1355. 

DELAAVARE  CI'TY,  a town  of  Leavenworth  co.,  Kansas, 
on  the  left  ba.nk  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  25  miles  above 
the  junction  of  the  Kansas.  Population  830. 

DELAAVARE  COLLEGE.  See  Newark,  Delaware. 

DELAAVARE  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

DELAWARE  HILL,  a village  of  Greene  co.,  Arkansas. 

DELAAVARES,  a tribe  of  Indians,  occupying  a portion 
of  the  United  States  territory  assigned  to  the  Indians  AV.  of 
the  Missouri.  'They  were  formerly  numerous  and  power- 
ful, occupying  part  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey;  tlndr  present  number  is  about  800. 

DELAY',  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Mississippi. 

DEIjBINO.  a village  of 'furkey.  See  Delving. 

DELBRUCK.  (Delbriick.)  d§l'i>ruk,  a market-town  of  Prus- 
sia, AVestphalia.  9 miles  AV.N.AV.  of  Paderliorn.  Pop.  1110. 

DELDEN,  dSl'den.  a town  of  Holland,  province  of  Over- 
Y.ssel.  31  miles  S.E.  of  Zwolle.  Pop.  1495. 

DELEC''TABIjE  hill,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Indiana, 
120  miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Indianapolis. 

DELE.MON'T,  d^Tm^NG'.  (Ger.  De.hlwrg.  d^ls'bgpo.)  a town 
of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  29  miles  N.  of  Bern,  en  the  left 
bank  of  the  Some.  Pop.  1422.  It  has  a manufac  tory  of 
watches. 

DELF'T.  dJlft.  (commonly  pronounced  d?lf.)  a town  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  South  Holland.  9 miles  N.AA'.  of  Bot- 
terdam,  on  the  canal  between  it  and  the  Hague.  Po]-.  with 
suburbs,  21,460.  It  i.s  well  built  of  brick,  and  clean,  but 
dull.  I’l’incipal  edifices,  the  palace,  in  which  Prince  AVilliam 
I.  of  Orange  was  assassinateci.  July  10th.  1584.  now  used  as 
barracks;  a Gothic  church,  with  the  magnificent  tomb  of 
that  prince,  and  that  of  Grotius  (Hugo  van  Groot.)  bc'rn  at 
Delft,  April  lOth.  1583:  the  old  church,  with  the  tombs  of 
Admiral  A'an  'Trouip.  the  famous  Peter  Hein,  and  the  natu- 
i-alist  Leeuwenhoek,  the  council-hou.«e.  arsenal,  and  school 
of  militaiy  engineering.  It  has  many  breweries  and  distille- 
ries with  manufactui-es  of  carpets,  coverlets,  woollen  clc.th, 
soap,  and  earthenwares,  but  most  of  the  coarse  table  goods 
known  as  “Delft  ware,”  are  in  reality  made  in  England. 

DELF'T,  (original  name  Nedooutivoe  or  Long  Island.)  a 
small  island  oil  the  N.AV.  coast  of  Ceylon,  about  8 miles 
long  by  3 broad,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  coral  reefs. 

DELF'TSH AA'EN,  d^lfts'hd'veu.  a town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, South  Holland,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Aleu.se.  2 
miles  S.AV.  of  Rotterdam,  with  StiOO  inhabitants  engaged  in 
ship-building,  in  the  herring  fi.shery,  and  in  distilling.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Peter  Hein. 

DELFZYL,  or  DELFZIJL,  d^lf-ziP,  (L.  CaxHritm.  Delfsilli- 
anum,)  a maritime  town  and  fortress  of  Holland,  province, 
and  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Groningen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  old 
Delf  or  Damsterdiep,  and  on  the  estuary  of  the  Ems 
Pop.  1704. 

DELHI,  del’lee.  (Sanscrit.  lndraprad'’ha.)  a city  of  Hindo.s- 
tan,  presidency  of  Bengal,  capital  of  the  above  province,  and 
anciently  of  the  Patan  and  Alognl  Empires,  lat.  28°  40'  N., 
Ion.  77°  16'  E.  It  is  about  700  miles  N.E.  of  Bombay,  and 
about  790  miles  N.AA'.  of  Calcutta,  and  now  the  residence  of 
the  King  of  Delhi.  It  was  at  one  time  the  largest  city  in  llin- 
dostan.  covering  a space  of  20  square  miles,  and  having  a 
population  of  two  millions.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a circum- 
ference of  7 miles,  and  its  population  to  about  2.50.000.  A 
vast  tract  covered  with  the  ruins  of  palaces,  pavilions, 
baths,  gardens,  and  mausoleums,  mark  the  extent  of  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  'The  jn-esent  city, 
built  on  two  rocky  eminences,  is  surrounded  by  walls  of 
red  sandstone,  30  feet  high,  and  from  3 to  5 feet  thick,  with 
a moat  20  feet  broad.  'There  are  seven  colossal  arched  gate.s, 
defended  by  round  bulwarks,  and  all  built  of  freestone.  'The 
streets  are  all  narrow,  excepting  two.  which  are.  or  rather 
were,  of  the  breadths  respectively  of  30  and  40  yards,  but 
now  narrowed  and  otherwise  disfigured  by  the  intrusion  of 
new  buildings.  One  of  them  divides  the  city  fiom  E.  to  \V. 
'fhe  houses  hei-e  are  of  sandstone  and  brick,  and  are  of  two 
and  three  stories  in  height.  'The  bazaar.s  ha>e  a very 
atti-active  appeaiance,  being  filled  with  rich  and  showy 
goods  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  thronged  with 
busy  crowds.  'I'he  jialace  or  residence  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
huiit  by  8hah  Jehan,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  building 
in  Delhi,  and  the  most  magnificent  structure  cf  the  kind  in 
India.  It  is  situated  on  the  hank  of  the  Jumna,  and  is 
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about  a mile  and  a half  in  circuit,  itslofty  embattled  walls, 
stupendous  towers  surmounted  by  elegant  pavilions,  marble 
domes,  and  gilded  minarets,  term  altogether  an  une(iualled 
assemblage  of  taste  and  magnificence.  Another  remarkable 
object  in  the  city  is  the  .lamma  mosque,  a splendid  struc- 
ture in  the  By/.antine-Arabic  style,  and  considered  by  the 
Mobammedans  the  wonder  of  the  world.  It  is  bnilt  of 
whitr  marble  and  red  sandstone.  At  the  two  extreme  cor- 
ners rise  minarets  150  feet  high,  and  between  them  two  lofty 
d ones.  A splendid  view  of  the  city  and  avljoining  country 
h,  obtained  from  the  summits  of  the  minaret.s,  which  are 
a.scended  by  winding  staircases  within.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  forty  other  mosques  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  city,  many 
of  them  having  lofcy  minarets  and  gilded  domes.  Fi-.e 
miles  S.  of  the  city  is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  lloomaioon, 
the  large.st  and  handsomest  of  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  Delhi,  and  at  the  distance  of  a few  hundred  paces  are  the 
tombs  of  several  saints;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
that  of  the  celebrated  .Mussulman  saint,  Ni/.am-ud-Deen,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  elegant  arabesques  and  filagree  woi-k.  exe- 
cuted in  beautiful  white  marble.  The  famous  observatory 
of  Jye-Singh,  Rajah  of  .Teypooi-,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
the  city,  has  been  much  dilapidated,  and  its  astronomical 
instruments  nearly  all  destroyed  or  carried  off.  The  princi- 
pal Europi'an  structures  are  an  arsenal,  a church,  a college, 
attended  in  1845  by  400  students,  a printing  office,  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  British  functionaries,  who  exercise  the  real 
authority  at  Delhi,  the  ^logul  emperor  receiving  a yearly 
stip.md  of  150.00  )/.  from  the  Indo-British  government.  The 
vicinity  is  fertilized  by  the  canal  of  Ali-.Merdan,  re-opened 
by  the  British  in  1820.  Delhi  has  manufactures  of  scarfs, 
embroidery,  harness,  and  ornamented  goods  in  great  variety ; 
and  its  bazaars  are  furnished  with  most  of  the  produce  of 
the  East. 

Delhi,  or  as  it  wa.s  anciently  called,  Indraprast’ha,  is  men- 
tioned by  the  .Mohammedan  historians  as  early  as  .v.  d.  1008, 
when  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Hindoo  rajahs.  It  has  at 
various  times  undergone  great  vicissitudes,  having  l>een  fre- 
quently taken  by  hostile  powers,  and  subjected  to  all  the 
mis.wies  of  such  events.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  country  around  was 
almost  entirely  annihilated,  and  the  Mogul  Emperor  and 
royal  family  reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty  and  distress  by 
the  Mahrattas,  who  took  posses.sion  of  his  capital,  of  his 
gardens  and  houses,  and  used  his  name  to  oppress  and  im- 
poverish the  people  by  fraud  and  extortion.  From  this 
miserable  state  of  desolation  and  ruin  the  city  was  rescued 
by  the  Briti.sh  in  180.3,  when  it  was  entered  and  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Lord  Lake,  after  he  had  defeated  the  army  of 
Dowlub  Row  Scinda,  in  the  neighborhood.  Peace  and  order 
were  now  restored  to  the  city  and  territory,  and  a handsome 
annual  allowance  made  to  the  emperor  and  family.  Pop. 
250.000;  of  whom  the  Mohammedans  are  to  the  Hindoos  in 
the  proportion  of  2 to  7. 

DELHI  or  DEFILI.  an  old  Mohammedan  province  of 
Hindostan,  between  lat.  28°  and  31°  X.,  and  Ion.  75°  and 
80°  E.,  surrounded  by  the  provinces  of  Gurhwal,  Oude, 
Agra.  Kajpootaua.  and  Lahore.  It  is  now  one  of  the  si.x 
administrative  divisions  of  the  Xorth-western  provinces,  and 
comprehends  but  a small  portion  of  the  ancient  province. 
Area,  0274  square  miles.  Pop.  1.488.556.  Several  canals 
traverse  the  country,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Doab  Canal, 
and  the  canal  of  .\li  Jlerdan  Khan,  extending  from  Kur- 
naul  to  Delhi.  The  province  came  under  British  rule  in 
1803.  Delhi  is  the  capital. 

DELHI,  d^Phi.  a postrvillage  and  town.ship,  capital  of  De- 
laware CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Coquago  River,  a branch  of 
the  Delaware,  77  miles  W S.W.  of  Albany.  The  village 
contains  4 churches,  2 banks,  3 academies,  and  3 newspaper 
offices.  Pop.  about  1400;  population  of  township,  2900. 

DELHI,  a township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2700. 

DELHI,  a small  village  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  32  miles 
N.N.M'.  of  Columbus. 

DELHI,  a township  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  928. 

DELHI,  a post-village  of  Jersey  co,,  Illinois,  14  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Alton. 

DELHI,  a post-village,  capital  of  Delaware  co,,  Iowa,  near 
the  Makoqueta  River.  40  m.  W.  of  Dubuiiue.  Pop.  about  600. 

DEIJII,  a post-village  of  Winnebago  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  right  bank  of  Eox  River,  80  miles  N.E.  of  Madison.  It 
has  3 stores,  and  2 mills.  Pop.  about  bOO. 

DELHI  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan, 

DELIA,  a village  of  Sicily.  See  Deglia. 

DE'LI  A LAK  E,  in  the  western  part  of  Essex  co..  New  York, 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  H udson  R iver.  Length,  about  5 miles. 

DELI-B.4BA,  d<Vlee-bd'bd',a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  48 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Erzroom.  It  is  inhabited  solely  by  Arme- 
nians. The  only  building  of  note  is  a large  Turkish  tomb, 
to  which  the  village  owes  its  name, 

DELICETO,  dA-le-ch:i/to,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Capitanata.  3 miles  S.E.  of  Bovino.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  a 
collegiate  church,  and  various  ch.aritable  establi.shments. 

DELIKLITASIP.  d^l-e-kle-tdsh^  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
pashalic.  and  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Seevas. 

DKLITZSCII,  da/litsh,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  19  miles 
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N.E.  of  Merseburg,  on  the  Lober.  Pop.  4670.  1 1 is  well  built 
and  has  a castle.  3 churches,  a hospital,  with  manuiactures 
of  tobacco,  woollen  stockings,  and  gloves. 

DEL'LAMCOT'TA,  a fortress  of  Northern  Hindostan.  in 
Bootan,  47  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sikkim.  It  was  taken  by  the  Br< 
tish  in  1773.  but  again  restored. 

DELLE,  d^ll.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haul 
Rhin,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Belfort.  Pop.  965. 

DELLI,  d^Plee,  a town  and  small  state  on  the  N.Ei.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Sumatra.  The  town  stands  at  the  mouth 
of  a river  of  the  same  name.  Lat.  3°  46'  N.,  Ion.  98°  42'  E. 

DELLTBLAT.  dSl'le-bldt/.  a village  of  Hungary,  about  10 
miles  from  Neudorf.  The  inhabitants  are  Wallachians.  P.398b 

DELLNICZE.  d&ll-ueet/si,  a village  of  Austrian  Croatia, 
Pop.  1679. 

DEL'LO,  a town  of  Sumatra,  on  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  at 
the  mouth  of  a river,  nearly  oppo.site  Penang. 

DELLYS,  d^Pleez',  a .seaport  town  of  Algeria,  49  miles  E. 
of  Algiers.  It  is  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city, 
supposed  to  be  the  Uumcuriu’ni  of  Pliny.  Steamboat  com- 
munication is  kept  up  with  Algiers.  I’op.  1800. 

DEL/LY,  MOUNT,  a headland  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Madras,  on  the  W.  coa.st,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Cananore. 

DEL'M AR',  a township  of 'i’ioga  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  2323, 

DELL  I’RAIRIE,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Wisconsin, 

DEL/MEN'HORSl",  a town  of  North-we.stern  Germany, 
grand  duchy,  and  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Oldenburg,  on  the  Delme 
Pop  1777. 

1‘ELORAINE  d?ro-r,W,  a town  of  Van  Diero.8n  s Land,  32 
*''om  Launceston. 

S lOS,  two  small  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
Cyclaaes;  the  large.st.  in  lat.  37°  24' N..  Ion.  2,5°  15' E..  is  4^ 
miles  long,  and  2 miles  bioa-i.  It  is  the  ancient  liltcnea. 
The  smaller  island,  about  half  a mile  E.  of  the  former,  i.s  ce- 
lebr.ited  in  antiquity  as  the  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  as  containing  a fanmus  temi)le  and  oracle  of  Apollo. 

DE  LOS  PATOS,  a lake  of  Brazil.  See  P.vtos,  Lake. 

DELOIV,  d5-low/,  or  DALLU,  dil-looL  a town  of  IVest  Soo- 
d,an,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Boossa.  in  lat.  9°  55'  N..  Ion.  5°  15' E, 
Pop.  10.000.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Mandara. 

DELPHI,  a mountain  of  Greece.  See  Exibcea. 

DEL/PIIT.asmall  town  of  ancient  Greece,  in  Phocis,  near 
the  site  of  the  modern  Castiu.  (which  see.)  It  was  remark- 
able as  containing  a celebrated  oracle  of  Apollo. 

DEL/PHI,  a post-village  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York,  210 
miles  AV.  of  Albany. 

DELPHI,  a village  of  Marion  co.,  Tennessee,  on  the  W. 
side  of  Sequatchie  River,  114  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

DELPHI,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  1 mile  E.  of  the 
Wabash  River,  and  65  miles  N.N.W.  of  Indianapolis.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a fertile  country.  'The  'Toledo  and  Wabash 
Itailroad  passes  through  it.  An  immense  water-power  is 
produced  by  a dam  across  the  river,  Delphi  has  6 churches, 
1 bank,  2 newspaper  offices,  and  2 paper-mills.  Pop.  1395. 

DELPHI,  a post-village  in  Gasconade  co.,  Missouri,  80 
miles  AV.N.AV.  of  St.  Louis. 

DEl/PHOS,  formerly  SECTION  TEN,  a flouri.shing  post- 
village of  Allen  CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Miami  Extension  Canal,  116 
miles  N.W.  of  Columbus.  It  is  the  largest  village  of  the 
county,  excepting  Lima,  and  owes  its  rapid  growth  to  the 
navigation  of  the  canal,  which  affords  extensive  wafer-power. 
The  village  contained,  in  1850,  a large  iron  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop, 2 woollen-fixctories,  several  boat-y.ards,  and  mills 
of  ditferent  kinds.  Laid  out  in  1844.  Pop.  about  1200.  It 
is  pn  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  AVayne  and  Chicago  Railroad. 

DEL'RAY^  a post-office  of  Upson  co.,  Georgia. 

DELREY,  d51-r,V,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co.,  'Tennessee. 

DELTA.  dePta.  (the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  A.)  often 
applied  to  the  alluvial  tracts  enclosed  between  the  bifurcat- 
ing branches  of  a river  and  their  common  recipient.  Deltas 
are  called  fluvial,  lacustrine.  Mediterranean,  and  Oceanic, 
according  to  the  recipient  of  the  streams  which  form  them. 
'They  are  simple  deltas  when  the  stream  is  divided  into  two 
branches  only,  and  compound  when  intersected  by  other 
branches.  'The  principal  deltas  are  those  of  the  Nile,  Ganges. 
Niger,  and  Mississippi.  DeUic  brandies  of  a river  are  those 
which  enclose  a delta ; and  deltic  islands  are  those  formed  by 
the  una-deltic  branches  of  a compound  delta. 

DEL''TA.  a county  of  Michigan,  forms  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  upper  peninsula,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan 
and  Green  Bay,  has  an  area  estimated  at  2200  square  miles. 
The  Menomonee  River  forms  itii  boundary  on  the  S.AA/.,  sepa- 
rating it  from  AA'isconsin.  It  is  drained  by  Ford  and  White- 
fish  Rivers.  'The  surfixee  is  uneven,  and  mostly  covered  with 
forests.  The  rocks  which  xxnderlie  this  county  are  limestone 
and  sandstone.  Population  1172. 

DELTA,  a post-village  of  Lee  township,  Oneida  co..  New 
York,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Utica.  It  contains  1 or  2 churches, 
and  several  stores  and  mills. 

DEL'TA,  a new  post-village,  capital  of  Coahoma  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. on  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  Yazoo  Pass,  66  miles 
below  Memphis.  It  contains,  perhaps,  20  dwellings. 

DELTA,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio,  about  30  miles 
S.W.  of  Toledo. 
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DELTA  a post-township  forming  the  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  Eaton  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  618. 

DETiTA,  a post-office  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana. 

DELTA,  a post-office  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois. 

DELATING,  a parish  of  Shetland,  island  of  Mainland,  on 
Its  N.  coast.  Pop.  2019,  who  mostly  live  by  fishing. 

DEL'TON,  a post-village  of  New  Buffalo  township,  Sauk 
county,  Wisconsin,  50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Madison,  has  2 or  3 
churches,  and  about  40  dwellings. 

DELUWI,  del'oo-ee^  a village  of  Persia,  province  of  Kho- 
rassan,  140  miles  S.  of  Meshed.  Pop.  300,  of  the  Arab  race. 

DELVINACIII.  d&l-ve-n^kee,  a village  of  European  Tur- 
key, containing  about  300  houses,  28  miles  E.  of  Delvino. 

DELVING  or  DELBINO,  d^Pve-no.  a large  village  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  Albania.  47  miles  W.N.W.  of  Yanina,  on 
a hill-slope  covered  with  olive  and  orange  plantations,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  pasha. 

DEMAK,  dSm'lk^  or  DAIMAK,  dd'm3,k^  a town,  district, 
and  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of  .lava,  province  of 
Samarang.  The  town,  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Samai'ang.  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  is  populous,  and  was  formerly  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  Demak. 

DEMAR.  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Damar. 

DEMARCA'TION  POINT,  a cape  on  the  Arctic  co.ast  of 
North  America,  in  lat.  69°  45'  N.,  Ion.  141°  W.,  marking  the 
boundary  between  the  British  and  Russian  North  American 
possessions. 

DEMAVEND,  (dJm'd-vSnd',)  MOUNT,  a volcanic  mountain 
of  Persia,  and  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Elbrooz  chain,  between 
the  provinces  Irak-Ajamee  and  Mazanderan,  40  miles  N.E. 
of  Teheran.  It  has  an  (devation  of  14,695  feet.  Its  shape  is 
conical,  with  a crater-shaped  summit.  It  yields  large  quan- 
tities of  pumice-stone,  and  pure  sulphur.  Around  its  base 
are  many  hot  springs;  between  it  and  Teheran  is  the  small 
town  of  Demavend. 

DEMBEA,  dSinffie-a,  improperly  pronounced  d§m-beeta, 
written  also  DAMBEA,  or  TZANA,  a lake  of  Abyssinia,  in 
lat.  12°  N..  Ion.  37°  15'  E.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  60  miles; 
average  breadth.  25  miles.  It  contains  several  islands,  the 
largest  named  Dek,  and  its  S.  part  is  traversed  by  the  Bahr- 
el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile. 

DEMBIA,  d&m'be-a,  a river  of  Western  Africa,  in  Sierra 
Leone,  supposed  to  ri.se  in  the  mountainous  district  on  the 
S.E.  of  Senegambia,  flows  in  a S.W.  direction,  and  falls  into 
the  .\tlantie  at  lat.  9°  45'  N. 

DE5PBLEBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

DBM  ED,  dSm'^d'.  a village  of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  174 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Algiers.  The  houses,  which  are  low  aud 
ill  constructed,  are  surrounded  with  gardens  containing 
fruit-trees,  pulse,  and  grapes  of  excellent  quality.  Powder 
is  inaTiufactured  here.  Pop.  about  200. 

DK.MER.  d.Vmer,  a river  of  Belgium,  provinces  of  Lim- 
bourg and  South  Brabant,  .joins  the  Dyle  6 miles  S.  of  Lou- 
vain. after  a W.  course  of  47  miles,  for  the  last  18  of  which  it 
is  navigable. 

DE.MER.\R.\.  d5m-er-d'ra.  written  also  DEMERARY,  a 
river  of  South  Amei’ica.  in  British  Guiana,  rises  near  lat.  5° 
20'  N..  and  after  a N.  course  of  perhaps  180  miles,  enters  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  near  lat.  6°  50'  N..  Ion.  58°  20'  W.,  by  an  estu- 
ary, on  the  E.  side  of  which  stands  Georgetown. 

DEJIERARA,  a populous  district  of  British  Guiana,  inter- 
sected by  the  above  l iver.  Pop.  in  1851,  50,259. 

DE.VUERIE’S  FERRY,  a postroffice  of  Burke  co.,  Georgia. 

DEMIANKA,  di-me4n'ka,  a river  of  Siberia,  rise.s  in  Lake 
Ooganskoe.  government  of  Tobolsk,  flows  E.,  and,  after  a 
course  of  about  200  miles,  joins  the  Irtish  from  the  right; 

DEMIANSK,  dJm-e-iinsk',  a town  of  Ru.s.sia,  government, 
and  106  miles  S.E.  of  Novgorod.  Pop.  1200. 

DEMIANSK,  a village  of  Siberia,  government,  and  100 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Tobolsk. 

DENPING.  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana. 

DEMIR-IIISSAR,  dAmeerMiis'saP,  “Iron  Castle,”  (anc. 
neracleJa?)  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  on 
the  Struma.  13  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Seres.  It  stands  at  the  foot 
of  a hill,  which  is  crowned  with  an  old  fort,  whence  its 
name.  Pop.  8000. 

DBMISII.  d i'mish',  written  also  ODE^IES,  a commercial 
town  of  .\.sia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  50  miles  E.S.E.  of  Smyrna. 

DEM  MIN,  di’.ui-meenb  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Po- 
merania, 73  miles  W.N.W.  of  Stettin,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tollense  and  the  'I’reliel.  Pop.  6140.  It  has  a superior 
school,  manufactures  of  hats,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  stock- 
ings, and  leather,  distilleries,  breweries,  a brisk  trade  in 
corn,  tobacco,  timber,  and  gloves.  The  exports  of  grain  in 
1852  comprised  64.112  ((uarters.  of  which  50.420  were  wheat; 
It  is  very  ancient,  and  celebrated  for  the  numerous  sieges 
U has  sustained;  its  fortifications  were  razed  in  1759. 

DBMOCOIACY,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Kentucky. 

DEMOCRACY,  a post-office  of  Knox  co..  Ohio. 

DEMMCR.\T.  a post-office.  Buncombe  co.,  North  Carolina. 

DE.MOCR.VT.  a township  in  Carroll  co.,  Indiana.  l*op.940. 

DEMOCR.M'.  a post-office  in  Iroquois  co..  Illitiois. 

DEMON  ESOI,  Sea  of  Marmora.  See  Prixces’  Islands. 

DEMONE,  VAL.  vdl  dAmobiA,  an  old  divLsion  in  the  N.E, 
of  Sicily,  now  partly  comprised  in  the  province  of  Messina. 
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DEMONTE,  dci-monffi.  a fortified  town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  Piedmont,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Coni,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Stura.  Pop.  6956.  It  has  been  repeatedly  1)0 
sieged,  aud  was  taken  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1774. 

DEMOP'OLIS,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Marengo  co,, 
Alabama,  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  just  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Black  lYarrior,  64  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tuscaloosa.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  principal  depot  for  the 
cotton  exported  from  the  county,  the  capital  and  lab'')r  ol 
which  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
article.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  refined  society,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  schools,  render  thi®  an  attractne  place 
of  residence.  It  contains  4 churches  and  a United  States 
land  office.  Free  population,  473. 

DEM'OREST'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Prince  Edward,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Picton,  12  miles  from  Belle- 
ville, and  4 miles  from  North  Port.  North  Port  is  the  land- 
ing-place for  Demorestville.  Pop.  about  300. 

DE^MOS,  a post-office  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

DEMO'flCA,  de-moUi-kd,  (anc.  Didi/motichos  ?)  a town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  on  the  Maritza,  at  the  foot 
of  a castle-crowned  hill,  26  miles  S.  of  Adrianople.  Pop.  8000. 
It  is  well  built,  has  several  Greek  churches,  and  schools.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Charles  XII.  for  a year  after  the  battle 
of  Poltava. 

DEMP'SEYTOWN,  a small  post-village  of  Venango  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

DEN  AIN,  deh-n^NG^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord,  a station  on  the  railway  from  Abscon  to  Valenciennes, 
14  miles  E.  of  Douai.  Pop.  in  1852,  8691.  In  1712,  Villars 
gained  a victory  here  over  Prince  Eugene. 

DENANE,  de-nain/,  a village  of  Saline  co.,  Illinois,  90  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Vandalia. 

DENBIGH,  d^n^bee,  or  DENBIGHSHIRE,  dln/bee-shir, 
a maritime  county  of  North  Wales,  having  N.  the  Irish  Sea. 
Area,  603  square  miles,  or  385,920  acres,  of  which  about 
150,000  are  estimated  to  be  arable,  the  rest  being  mostly  in 
pasture.  Pop.  in  1851,  92,583.  Tbe  surface  is  mostly  rug- 
ged and  mountainous,  but  it  contains  the  fertile  valley  of 
Llangollen.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Clwyd.  Dee.  Con- 
way, aud  Valle-Crucis.  The  Conway  forms  its  \V'..  and  the 
Dee  most  part  of  its  E.  boundary.  Wool  is  manufactured 
into  stockings,  flannel,  and  coarse  cloths  by  the  rural  popu- 
lation. It  has  mines  of  coal,  lead,  iron,  flint,  and  slate;  in 
the  Rhuabnn  hills  are  several  iron-works,  aud  a cannon 
foundry.  The  Holyhead  Railway  crosses  the  N.  part  of  the 
county.  Exclusive  of  its  boroughs,  it  sends  2 members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  chief  towns  are  Denbigh,  Ru- 
thin, Wrexham,  Llanrwst,  Abergely,  Holt,  and  Rhuabon. 

DENBIGH,  a parliamentary  aud  municipal  borough,  mar- 
ket-town, and  parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Clwyd,  5 miles  S.  of  St.  Asaph.  Pop.  of  parish, 
in  1851, 3591 ; of  the  parliamentary  borough,  5498.  It  stands 
on  a steep  acclivity,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  its  stately 
castle,  and  has  many  handsome  .antique  houses,  an  old  par- 
ish church,  an  ancient  chapel,  two  free  schools,  a town-hall, 
as.sembly-room,  literary  society,  and  market-house,  with  some 
manufactures  of  gloves  and  shoes.  Quarter  sessions  are  held 
here.  The  borough  is  a polling  place  for  the  county,  and 
joins  with  IVrexham,  Ruthin,  and  Holt  in  sending  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Eistedffod.  or  tri- 
ennial assembly  of  the  Welsh  bards,  is  sometimes  held  here. 
It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  F'ielding  family. 

DENBIGHSHIRE.  See  Denbigh. 

DEN'BURY,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

DEN/BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  and  7 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Derby.  Pop.  1338,  partly  employed  in  collieries.  F'lam- 
stead.  the  astronomer,  was  born  here  in  1646. 

DENBY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.of  York,  West  Riding. 

DENCH'WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

DENDER.  d&n'der.  a river  of  Belgium,  provinces  of  Hain- 
aut  and  East  Flanders,  after  a N.  cour.se  of  42  miles  joins 
the  Scheldt  at  Dendermonde.  It  is  navigable  from  the 
Scheldt  to  Ath  by  the  help  of  numerous  sluices,  and  serves 
extensively  for  the  conveyance  of  coal. 

DENDER.  d^n'der.  a river  of  Nubia,  tributary  to  the  Blue 
Nile,  which  it  joins  40  miles  N.  of  Sennaar,  after  a N.W. 
course  of  250  miles. 

DENDER  AH,  d^nMer-ah.  (anc.  TVntQ/ra,)  a village  of  Upper 
Egypt,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Keneh,  im- 
portant for  its  antiquities,  and  especially  its  grand  temple, 
which  is  220  feet  in  length  by  50  in  breadth,  with  a porticc 
supported  by  24  columns.  In  it  is  also  a famous  zodiacal  '•eil 
ing : its  planisphere  was  removed  to  Paris  in  1822.  See  Ef  \eu 

DENDERMONDE,  den'der-mdtn'deh,  DENDER^MOND, 
den'der-mAnU.  or  TERIMONDE.  t^r-mon'deh,  (Fr.  pron.  t^R'- 
mANd\)  a fortified  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flan- 
ders. capital  of  the  arrondissement,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Dender  and  the  Scheldt,  and  on  the  railway  from  Mechlin 
to  Ostend.  16  miles  E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  8548.  It  has  a citadel 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a town-hall  and  hosjiital,  lunatic 
and  orphan  asylums,  several  churches  and  convents.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  yarn,  lace,  and  woollens. 

DEN EK AMP,  d^nVkdmp',  a parish  and  village  nf  the 
Netherlands, in Overyssel, 5i milesN.E. ofOldenzaal.  P.  4068. 
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DEWEPiDTS'T'ON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

DEN'FOKD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton 

DKN'GELEQf  or  (lONCJILAG,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Szathmar.  about  5 miles  from  Piskolt.  Pop.  1320. 

DE.N'OIE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

DE.NHIA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Eucks,  2 miles 
N N.W.  of  Uxbridge.  It  has  a lunatic  asylum. 

DENHAM,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

DEN'HIOI.M,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Koxbui  gh.  parish 
of  Caver.s,  5 miles  E.N.E.  of  Hawick.  It  is  neatly  built.  It 
Is  the  liirth-place  of  Leyden,  the  poet. 

i>E.\  I A,  dahie-d.  (anc.  Diahdum.)  a maritime  town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  45  miles  N.  E.  of  Alicante,  on  the  Meditei’i  anean. 
Pop.  2.)S0.  It  is  enclosed  by  vvalLs,  and  has  a ruined  castle, 
and  several  hospitals.  It  has  manufactui'es  of  ’.voollen  and 
linen  cloths,  and  an  export  trade  in  fruits.  The  vessels  en- 
tering and  .sailing  from  Denia  average  annually  400,  tonnage 
47,000.  This  city  was  bombarded  by  the  French  in  1813, 
when  most  of  its  fortifications  and  public  buildings  were 
demolished,  and  though  since  partially  restored,  it  has  never 
recovered  its  former  consequence.  Its  harbor  is  now  mostly 
choked  with  sand. 

DENHO.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carnarvon. 

DENHS  (or  OKIXA.  o-ree'shd)  ISLANDS,  the  north-east- 
ernmost island  of  Seychelle  Archipelago.  Lat.  3°  49'  S.,  Ion. 
55°  44'  E. 

DENIZLI.  See  Degnizu. 

DENKENDOKF,  d^nk'en-doRf',  a market-town  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  circle  of  Neckar,  on  the  Kersch,  3 miles  S.  of  Ess- 
Mngen.  Pop.  1459.  It  has  remains  of  a monastery. 

DEN'MAKK,  (Danish  Danmark,  ddn'maRk  ; Ger.  DUne- 
mark,  dd'neh-maRk';  Fr.  Danemark,  ddn'maRkf;  It.  Dane- 
marka,  dd-uA-maR/kd ; Sp.  Dinamarca,  de-nd-maa'kd;  L. 
DaJnia,)  Kingdom  of,  a state  of  North  Europe,  composed  of 
three  parts: — 1.  The  islands  in  the  Baltic  and  Atlantic; 
2.  The  peninsula  of  Jutland;  3.  The  duchies  of  Sleswick, 
Holstein,  and  Lauenburg.  The  principal  portion  is  situated 
between  lat.  53°  22'  42"  and  57°  44'  52"  N.,  and  Ion.  8°  5'  and 
12°  37'  E.  The  following  exhibits  the  area  and  population 
0^  the  monarchy  of  Denmark,  including  its  colonies : — 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Year. 

Denmark  Proper '. 

15,896 

1,407.747 

1850 

Duchy  of  Sleswick 

“ Holstein 

3,600 

363,000 

1850 

3,230 

482.364 

1860 

“ Lauenburg 

400 

39,560 

1845 

Faroe  Islands 

516 

8,1,50 

1860 

Iceland 

38,400 

57,100 

1840 

Greenland 

8,0-50 

1840 

West  India  Islands— Stinta  Cruz,  I 
St.  Thomas,  and  San  Juan....  j 

188 

40,9.55 

1841 

Nicobar  Islands 

640 

6.000? 

1 Total  of  Monarchy 

62,870 

2,412,926 

It  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea,  E.  by  the  Ca,tte- 
gat  and  the  Baltic,  and  S.  by  the  Elbe.  The  coasts  fire 
greatly  indented,  and  the  country  is  perfectly  fiat;  in  the  N. 
some  parts  of  it  are  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  the  in- 
vasions of  which  it  is  defended  by  dykes.  On  the  E.  the 
surface  rises  into  gentle  elevations.  The  highest  part  of  the 
peninsula  is  550  feet,  and  of  the  islands  460  feet,  above  the 
sea.  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  are  the  best  watered  districts. 
Among  the  islands,  only  Seeland  and  Funen  have  rivers, 
the  others  being  watered  by  mere  brooks.  Extensive 
marshes  exist  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
islands.  Next  to  the  Elbe,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  kingdom  for  80  miles,  the  Eider  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  river.  The  largest  lake  is  the 
Arre,  in  Seeland.  'The  principal  gulfs  are  the  Lyni-fiord, 
Itingkiobing-fiord,  Nissum-liord,  and  the  bays  of  Kalloe 
and  Flensborg,  on  the  continent;  the  Ise-fiord  in  Seeland, 
and  Odense-fiord  in  Funen.  Between  the  islands  and  the 
peninsula  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  there  are  several  pass- 
ages called  sound.s,  the  chief  of  which  areOereSund,  (the 
Sound.)  and  the  Great  and  Little  Belts.  The  climate  of 
Denmark  is  humid  and  cloudy;  but,  notwithstanding  its 
northern  position,  it  is,  from  the  lowness  of  its  level  and 
the  influence  of  the  surrounding  seas,  much  milder  than 
the  countries  of  Germany  situated  farther  S.  Mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  year,  46°  6 Fahr. ; shortest  day,  6^  hours; 
longest  day.  17?  hours.  Storms*are  rare,  and  of  short  du- 
ration : average  days  of  storm,  9;  rain,  106;  snow,  30. 
Prevailing  winds,  W.  during  spring  and  summer,  and  S.W. 
in  autumn  and  winter.  Soil  almost  entirely  alluvial,  co- 
vered with  a vegetable  mould  well  adapted  for  cultivation, 
in  Jutland  and  the  duchies,  and  producing  excellent  pas- 
turage in  the  marshy  districts.  'The  proportion  of  culti- 
vated to  marsh  land  is  as  two  to  one.  Few  of  the  great  fo- 
rests with  which  the  country  was  once  covered  now  remain. 
The  principal  tree  is  the  beech,  constituting,  perhaps,  about 
four-tifthsof  all  the  growing  timber ; the  rest  consists  chiefly 
of  elm  and  lime.  Oak.  though  once  the  most  abundant  kind 
of  tree,  now  forms  but  a small  portion  of  the  forests  of  Den- 
is Thunderstorms. 
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mark,  and  woods  entirely  of  oak  are  rarely  met  with.  Birch 
occurs  in  single  trees  only. 

A{/ricultiirf,  ('uith- Breeding,  cfv. — Although  not  jiarticu 
larly  favored  by  nature,  Denmark  is  yet  pre-eminently  ar 
agricultui'al  country:  but  imjirovement  is  gi'eatly  retarded 
by  want  of  capital,  and.  in  no  small  degree,  by  want  of  en- 
ergy and  industiy  also,  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  by  an  extremely  minute  sudivi.-;ion  of  jtroperty.  by  of.v 
pressive  dues  and  services,  and,  lastly,  by  bad  roads.  Of 
late  years,  however,  con.'-iderable  advances  have  l.een  made 
in  agricultui-al  skill  and  management,  notwithstiindingthe.se 
very  serious  impediments,  particularly  in  Holstein  and  yje.s- 
wick.  'I’he  kinds  of  grain  most  largely  cultivated  itre  bar- 
ley. rye,  "wheat,  and  oats.  Barley,  the  oldest  ceieal  of  the 
north,  is  grown  chiefly  in  Seeland.  and  in  some  partsof  Jut- 
land, and  on  the  islands  of  Sam.soe  and  Bornholm.  It  is 
largely  used  in  brewing  beer,  the  common  beverage  of  the 
country,  and  is  manufactured  into  flour  iiiid  groats.  Bye, 
the  principal  product  of  the  .soil,  is  grown  throughout  the 
whole  peninsula,  in  Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  and  in  the 
islands  of  Funen  and  Seeland.  and  .some  of  the  islands  on 
the  W.  coast.  From  this  grain  the  greater  part  of  the 
bread  used  in  Denmark  is  made.  Wheat  is  grown  chiefly 
on  the  marshes  on  the  E.  coasts  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein, 
on  the  islands  of  Laaland  and  Langeland,  and  on  large 
estates  in  other  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  Oats  are  raised 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  but  the  best  are  pro- 
duced in  Jutland.  Large  quantities  of  all  these  grains  are 
exported  annually.  Buckwheat  is  cultivated  in  Jutland, 
in  the  central  part  of  the  duchies,  and  in  the  island  of  Fii- 
nen.  'The  quantity  produced  is  suflicieut  for  the  demands 
of  the  country,  but  little  remains  for  exportation.  'The  cul- 
tivation of  rapeseed,  which  has  been  found  to  be  a profit 
able  crop,  has  been  greatly  improved  and  extended  of  late 
years.  Potatoes,  ivhich  were  introduced  into  Denmark 
early  in  the  present  century,  are  now  very  generally  culti- 
vated, the  annual  produce  being  estimated  at  2,00it,(J00 
tons.  Bed  and  white  turnips  are  also  grown,  and  various 
kinds  of  vegetables  in  considerable  quantity;  but  hoificul- 
ture  is.  on  the  whole,  still  in  a backward  state,  especially  in 
Jutland  and  Seeland.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  herb- 
age plants  and  grasses,  which  are  now  carefully  cultivated. 
Beans,  peas,  and  tares  are  also  extensively  produced 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  form  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  food,  little  being  left  for  exportation.  Flax,  hemp, 
hops,  tobacco,  madder,  lavender,  and  mustard-seed  are 
grown,  but  not  in  sufficient  (luantities  to  supply  the  home 
demand,  the  deliciency  being  imported  from  other  conn  fries. 
The  places  most  remarkable  for  the  production  of  fruit  are 
the  islands  of  Funen  and  Alsen.  But  cattle-breeding, 
grazing,  and  the  dairy  engage  the  greatest  share  of  the  far- 
mer’s attention  in  Denmark;  28,000  oxen,  7000  cows,  and 
10,000  calves,  besides  immense  quantities  of  pork  and 
smoked  or  hung  beef,  being  annually  exported  from  the 
country.  A great  increase  has  of  late  j'cars  taken  place 
also  in  dairy  produce,  particularly  butter,  of  whk-h  4.5,584 
tons  are  made  annually.  Of  this  (juantity,  8624  tons  are 
exported.  Nearly  the  half  of  the  butter  exported  is  pro- 
duced in  Holstein;  the  remainder  is  supplied  by  Sleswick 
and  Jutland.  Considerable  quantities  ofchee.se  are  also  ex- 
ported. chiefly  from  Holstein  and  Sleswick.  Private  socie- 
ties have  lately  been  formed  for  the  improvement,  or  rather 
restoration,  of  the  Danish  horse,  wliich  had  been  rapidly 
deteriorating.  About  10,000  are  exported  annually  from 
the  mainland, and  about  1000  from  the  island.s — the  greater 
part  from  Funen.  Sheep-rearing  is  also  on  the  decline  in 
Denmark,  although  considerable  improvement  has  of  late 
taken  place  in  this  branch  of  husbandry.  The  rearing  of 
hogs  is  much  attended  to;  about  12,000  are  annually  ex- 
ported to  Hamburg;  w’hile  the  export  of  lard  amounts  to 
3087  tons,  of  which  article  Jutland  produces  nearly  as  much 
as  the  duchies.  The  rearing  of  bees  occupies  a large  share 
of  attention,  and  the  production  of  honey  and  wax  is  rapidly 
increasing;  of  the  latter,  88,000  pounds  are  no"»  exported 
annually,  while  formerly  both  honey  and  v-r»x  were  import- 
ed into  the  country. 

As  Denmark  has  no  mountains,  except  in  Bornholm, 
where  an  inferior  qu.ality  of  coal  i\  lound,  its  mineral  pro- 
ducts are  insignificant.  From  the  absence  of  coal,  metals, 
and  water-powmr,  there  are  no  manufactures  of  importance 
in  Denmark.  Woollen  cloths,  linens,  bonnets,  and  paper 
are  manufactured  for  home  consumption.  'The  making  of 
paper  h.as  of  late  years  been  greatly  improved  and  extended. 
There  are  a considerable  number  of  iron  foundries  in  Den- 
mark, 12  of  which  are  in  Copenhagen;  .some  of  them  very 
extensive  establishments.  The  government  formerly  pro- 
tected several  branche-s  of  manufactures,  but  these  are  now 
confined  to  the  yiorcelain-w'orks  at  Copenh.agen  and  the  cloth 
factory  at  Usserod.  Carriages,  musical  instruments,  to- 
bacco. candles,  both  wax  and  tallow,  and  soap  are  among 
the  principal  manufactures  of  Denmark.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  thriving  sugar  refineries  in  Jutland.  Sleswick, 
and  Holstein,  'there  are  some  br.andy  distilleries  and  ex- 
tensive tanneries,  chiefly  confined  to  the  towms.  These 
last  have  greatly  multiplied  within  the  last  few  years. 
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Trade  and  Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Denmark  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  peace  of  1815.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  trade  are  corn  and  other  grain,  butter,  tallow,  lard, 
rapeseed,  rapeseed-oil,  potatoes,  clover-seed,  cattle,  and 
horses.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  shipped  from  Altona. 
The  exports  from  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Faroe  Is- 
lands. consisting  of  eider-down,  feathers,  skins,  dried  fish, 
and  wool,  are  mostlj"  shipped  at  Copenhagen. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  exports  of  grain  from 
Denmark,  for  the  years  specified  : — 


Articles. 

1846. 

1847. 

1850. 

1851. 

Wheat,  tons 

191,306 

154,454 

2,35,220 

238,003 

Rve, 

.19:1,042 

215,076 

303,58.8 

212,694 

Barley,  “ 

l,192,:i4;i 

954,968 

1,921,097 

1,390,142 

Oats,  “ 

282,696 

429,765 

527,004 

378,738 

Peas, 

170,09.5 

137,255 

140,014 

119,545 

Flour,  “ 

30,600 

29,338 

21,044 

24,200 

All  sorts.... 

2,187,101 

1,982,554 

3,164,072 

2,387,475 

The  value  of  the  commerce  of  18.52  was  as  follows: — Fx- 
ports  from  Denmark  Proper.  $7,592,109;  imports,  $12,700,954: 
exports  from  Sleswick,  $2,503,904;  imports.  $3,523,678:  ex- 
ports from  Holstein,  $5,043,599;  imports,  $4,372,141.  Total 
exports,  $15,140,112;  imports,  $20,596,573. 

After  grain,  the  most  important  export  is  butter.  The 
export  of  this  article  in  1830  amounted  to  114,548  ewt. ; iu 
1847  it  had  increased  to  183.7!»0  ewt.,  three-fourths  of  which 
was  from  the  duchies;  of  this,  again,  six-sevenths  fell  to 
the  sh.are  of  Holstein.  In  1848  the  export  of  butter  from 
Denmark  proper  amounted  to  23.342  ewt.  The  exports  of 
cheese  in  1847  amounted  to  8770  ewt.,  of  which  5112  were 
from  Holstein.  The  trade  in  flesh  and  pork  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  26  years.  In  1831,  these  amounted  to 
7069  ewt.  of  flesh,  and  18.150  of  pork;  in  1847,  to  21,914  ewt. 
of  flesh,  and  38.235  of  pork;  in  1848,  the  exports  from  Den- 
mark prop(*r  were  9993  ewt.  of  flesh,  and  9398  of  pork.  The 
trade  in  wool  was  nearly  stationary  fin’  many  years  previous 
to  1840,  since  which  the  increasp  has  been  very  consider- 
able: in  1847,  the  exports  from  Denmark  ])roper  alone  were 
10.065  ewt.  The  exports  of  .skins  and  hides  in  1840  were 
27.307  ewt.,  and  in  1847.  14.723  ewt.  The  falling  off  in  this 
branch  is  attributable  to  the  establishment  of  new  tanneries 
in  the  kingdom.  The  export  of  oil-cake  aver.aged  101,237 
ewt.  for  5 j'ears  up  to  1840;  the  latter  year  it  reached  170.000 
ewt.,  and  in  1847,  208,519  ewt.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
arti(de  is  exported  from  the  duchies.  Denmark  proper  fur- 
nishing rne-twelfth.  Alnmst  the  whole  goes  to  England. 
The  export  of  hemp  and  flax  in  1845  amounted  to  207.625 
pounds,  and  in  1847  to  215,674  pounds.  In  1848,  the  export 
from  Denmark  proper  alone  amounted  to  234.106  pounds. 
Brandy  forms  an  important  export,  of  which  the  greater 
portion  goes  to  Hamburg.  Considerable  portions  are  like- 
wise exported  to  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 
The  wool  goes  almost  wholly  to  .'^weden,  and  is  shipped 
chiefly  from  Kanders  and  .Varhuus  from  the  former  in  the 
raw  state.  fi-om  the  latter  in  yarn.  The  skins  are  sent  chiefly 
to  Hamburg,  the  fish  to  the  ports  of  the  .Alediterranean,  the 
oil  to  Gerrminy.  and  the  knitted  woollen  fabrics  to  Holland. 

I'he  chief  imports  are  iron,  timber,  coals,  wine,  .salt,  to- 
bacco, coffee,  tea.  and  sugar.  The  imports  from  the  West 
India  colonies,  in  1844.  included  1650  tons  of  sumir,  and 
119,078  imperial  gallons  of  rum,  chiefly  from  Santa  Cruz. 
The  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
18.52,  amounted  to  $10,945,000.  'J'he  commerce  of  Denmark 
with  the  United  States  is  small,  employing,  in  1852,  but 
4290  tons  of  shipping  inwai’ds,  and  1083  outwards.  The 
value  of  Imports  was  $115,052;  of  exports,  only  $16,611. 
In  1844  there  were  4184  vessels  belonging  to  Denmark; 
tonnage,  197.774. 

Pixlterie^. — The  fisheries  were  formerly  a more  important 
branch  of  national  industry  than  now.  li:  1828.  the  cured 
herrings  exported  amounted  to  above  126.000  tons ; which, 
in  1845.  had  dwindled  down  to  756)0  tons.  Tlie  quantity 
now  taken  hardly  suffices  for  the  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try. The  (rrincipal  fishing  ground  is  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Sclilei  and  the  peninsula  of  Amis ; those  of  the  Lym- 
fioid.  and  N.  paids  of  the  E.  coast,  being  now  unimportant. 
Next  to  the  herring,  the  turbot,  torsk,  and  salmon  are  the 
most  abundant.  Fish  ponds  were  at  one  time  very  general 
over  the  country,  and  were  profitable,  but  are  now  chiefly 
confined  to  Holstein.  The  seal-fisheries  ot  Denmark  proper 
are  unimportant,  this  branch  of  business  being  chiefly 
carried  on  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  Fai-oe,  «S:c. 

Jnternal  Iinpriii'ementx. — The  roads  ot  Denmark  are  in  ge- 
neral bad;  the  best  are  in  Seeland,  Funen,  and  the  duchies. 
The  geographical  position  of  the  country,  however,  is  favor- 
able for  water  communication,  .and  in  consequence  large 
exi>enditures  have  been  made  in  the  consfru.'tion  of  canals. 
Of  these,  tliere  are  four,  two  on  the  mninland.  and  one  in 
e.ach  of  the  islands  of  .Seeland  and  Funen.  The  Sleswick 
and  Holstein  Canal  is  between  Ki  1 Fiord,  at  a point  3 
miles  N.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  Uendsburg,  on  the 
558 
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Eider,  where  it  joins  that  river,  and  thus  communic.ate.s 
with  the  North  Sea.  It  is  10  feet  deep,  100  feet  broad  at  the 
surface,  44  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  is  about  18  miles  long. 
About  2500  vessels  pass  through  the  canal  annually,  of 
which  one-half  are  under  foreign  flags.  The  Steckenitz  Can.al, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  connects  the  Elbe  with  ihe 
Trave,  joining  the  former  above  Lauenburg,  and  the  latter 
above  Lubeck.  Its  general  breadth  is  about  17  yards,  but 
so  shallow  that  it  will  not  carry  vessels  drawing  more  than 
4 or  5 feet  water,  and  so  inadequately  supplied  with  water, 
that  it  is  navigable  only  twice  or  thrice  a week.  The  canal 
in  Funen  connects  Odense  with  the  sea,  and  that  in  See- 
land forms  a communication  between  the  lake  Bavelsr  and 
the  Baltic.  There  are  two  rail road.s : one  on  the  mainland, 
from  Altona  to  Kiel,  with  liranchcS  to  Gluckstadt  and 
Rendsburg;  and  one  on  the  island  of  Seeland,  from  Copeti- 
hagen  through  Loesl  ilde  to  the  Great  Belt. 

People.  Language,  die. — The  population  of  Denmark  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Danes,  Germans,  Frises.  and  Angles,  and 
.some  70.000  Jews.  The  Danes  occupy  the  islands,  Jutland, 
and  about  one  half  of  Sleswick.  They  still  maintain  their 
ancient  reputation  of  being  bold  and  hardy  seamen;  the 
vast  number  of  islands  of  which  their  kingdom  consists, 
and  the  numerous  sea-arms  intersecting  its  continental  por- 
tion, necessitating  a certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with 
seafaring  life,  facilitates  and  tends  materially  to  keep  up 
the  maritime  spirit.  The  German  population  is  settled  in 
Holstein,  Lauenburg,  and  in  about  one  half  of  Sh'swick. 
The  F'ri.ses  and  Angle.s,  two  German  tribes,  inhabit  the  W. 
coa.st  of  Sleswick  and  the  islands  of  the  German  Ocean. 
The  Jews,  who  are  of  German  descent,  are  confined  to  Co- 
penhagen. Altona.  and  a few  other  towns.  The  Danish  lan- 
guage. a form  of  the  original  Norse  language,  is  spoken 
by  two-thirds  of  the  inh.abitants,  being  almost  exclusively 
used  in  the  iskands  and  in  Jutland ; German  is  spoken  by  the 
remaining  third  of  the  inhabitants,  and  over  Sleswick.  Hol- 
stein, and  Lauenburg.  In  some  of  the  S.  localities  Frisian 
is  spoken. 

Government,  Lawx,  Feligion,  d-c. — The  gOA'ernment  of 
Denmark  was  originally  an  elective  monarchy,  the  right  ol 
election  being  vested  in  the  three  estates — the  nobles,  t4ie 
clergy,  and  the  commons.  But  taking  advantage  of  popular 
discontents,  the  partisans  of  the  crown,  in  1600,  succeeded 
in  making  it  hereditary ; a)id  in  the  following  year  an  Act 
of  Sovereignty  was  obtained,  conferring  absolute  power  on 
the  monarch.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  1848, 
when,  on  a sudden,  almost  the  whole  continent  of  Europe 
was  convulsed,  and  the  Danish  constitution  underwent 
great  modifications,  and  now  belongs  to  the  class  of  heredi- 
tary constitutional  monarchies.  According  to  a charter 
adopted  by  the  king  and  diet,  .Tune  5.  1849,  it  is  declared 
that  the  executive  power  is  in  the  king  alone:  the  legisla- 
tive, in  the  king  and  diet  jointly.  The  person  of  the  king  is 
inviolable,  but  he  rules  by  a responsible  ministry.  He 
must  be  a member  of  the  evangelical  Lutheran  church, 
which  is  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  diet 
consists  of  the  Landsthing  and  the  Folkething — the  for- 
m-^r  a kind  of  senate  or  upper  house,  and  the  latter  a house 
of  commons.  To  the  Landsthing  any  male  subject  is  eli- 
gible who  is  40  years  of  age,  does  not  labor  under  mental 
incapacity,  and  either  pays  two  hundred  rixdollars  of  direct 
taxes,  or  enjoys  a yearly  income  of  twelve  hundred  rix- 
dollars.  To  the  Folkething,  any  male  householder,  25 
years  of  age,  is  eligible,  provided  he  does  not  labor  under 
any  incapacity  Avhich  would  deprive  him  of  the  right  of 
voting.  This  right  is  the  same  in  regard  both  to  the 
Landsthing  and  the  Folkething,  and  belongs  to  evi'ry 
householder  who  has  re.acheil  his  30th  year,  who  is  not  in 
the  actual  receipt  of  public  charity,  or  who,  if  he  has  at  any 
former  time  been  in  the  receipt  of  it.  has  rep.ai<l  the  sums 
so  received,  and  who  does  not  labor  under  mental  incap.a- 
city.  The  members  of  the  Ijmik  sthing  hold  their  seats  for 
eight,  and  those  of  the  Folkething  for  three  years.  The 
diets  meet  annually  on  the  first  Monday  of  Octol  er.  pro- 
vided the  king  does  not  summon  them  on  an  (>arlier  ilav. 
The  duchies  of  .Sleswick  and  Holstein  have  res<'rved  their 
own  separate  institutions  and  laws;  and  several  districts 
and  towns  have  their  own  peculiar  provincial  laws,  'i'he 
laws  of  Denmark  are  among  the  best  in  the  world:  they  are 
equitable,  brief,  and  explicit,  and  their  administration 
prompt  and  effective.  Unlimited  toleration  is  extended  co 
every  sect.  'I'he  bishops  are  nomin:ited  hy  the  ci-own.  'i'he 
subordinate  clergy  amount  in  number  to  between  1500  and 
1600. 

Education,  Literature.  Art,  and  Science. — Few  countries 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  have  done  .so  much  fiir  ediicr 
tion.  literature,  and  art,  as  Denmark.  At  the  head  of  the 
educational  institutions  stand  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. and  the  Holnerg  .\cad:'my  at  Sorbe.  In  the  64  pro- 
vincial towns,  are  20  schools,  in  which  the  learned  ban- 
guages  are  taught,  and  130  town,  free,  anil  upp»r  gen  ?rai 
schools,  besides  a number  of  priv:ite establishments;  in  the 
country  there  are  2504  common  schools,  or  Volks  schriten, 
and  5 normal  schools,  in  which  per.sons  are  qualifi-<l  to  be- 
come teachers.  Denmark  has  the  greatest  number  of  pupils 
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In  school,  In  proportion  to  the  total  population,  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  Amonj'  the  eminent  Danish  writers 
may  be  mentioned  OehlenschlaLrer.  whose  reputation  as  a 
dramatic  writer  stands  hisrh  not  only  in  Denmark,  but  al.so  in 
<xeriiiany;  Ingemann,  who  has  had  considerable  success  as 
a novelist;  Baggesen,  who  has  written  voluminously  and 
well,  both  ill  Danish  and  German;  and  Ilans  Christian 
Andersen,  whose  delightful  tales  are  well  known  in  this 
country  through  the  medium  of  translations.  In  science, 
Denmark  early  attained  considerable  eminence  in  the  pin-- 
sou  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  still  continues  to  maintain  a high 
reputation  in  various  departments  of  scientific  inquiry.  In 
art,  Thorswaldsen  has  given  her  a first  place,  and  taken  the 
most  effectual  as  well  as  patriotic  means  of  enabling  her  to 
keep  it,  by  the  bequest  of  his  works. 

Army  and  N'uvy. — The  land  force  of  Denmark,  in  time  of 
peace,  consists  of  25,000  men;  in  time  of  war  it  is  increased 
to  75.169.  The  army  is  recruited  by  conscription.  The  pe- 
riod of  service  is  eight  years,  commencing  with  the  20th 
year  of  the  recruit’s  age.  four  years  in  the  line,  and  four  in 
the  reserve.  After  this  period,  they  serve  for  other  eight 
years  in  the  cla.ss  called  Festmannen,  similar  to  the  Prus- 
sian Landwehr,  and  are  subsequently  enrolled  in  the  re- 
serve force,  in  which  they  remain  till  the  termination  of 
their  45th  year.  The  regular  troops  in  the  West  India 
colonies  amount  to  about  300  men.  The  navy  consists  ot  six 
ships  of  the  line,  four  carrying  each  84  guns,  one  72,  and  one 
66  guns ; 6 frigates,  with  from  60  to  44  guns  each ; 4 corvettes, 
with  from  28  to  14  guns ; 4 brigs,  having  from  16  to  12  guns ; 
and  101  other  craft,  including  8 steamers, — making,  in  all, 
122  vessels,  with  a total  of  977  guns. 

Finances. — The  Danish  Budgetfor  1855-56  gives  the  revenue 
and  expenditures  at  18,142,680  rix  dollars,  (or  $9,514,907;)  of 
which  about  $614,000  was  for  the  civil  list  and  the  royal  house. 
$3,898,000  for  interest  on  public  debt,  $2,400,000  for  army  and 
$1,050,000  for  navy.  The  public  debt  amounted,  April  1st, 
1855,  to  123,164,500  rix  dollars,  or  $64,661,363.  The  chief 
sources  whence  revenue  is  derived  are  land-tax,  customs, 
and  excise;  next,  the  woods  and  forests,  and  other  crown  pro- 
perty, lotteries,  house-tax,  and  tax  upon  rank  and  salaries. 

HisUn-y. — The  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  were  originally  called  Scandinavia.  At  this  remote 
period,  Denmark  was  divided  into  a number  of  petty  states, 
inhabited  by  a fierce  and  warlike  people,  whose  principal 
occupation  was  piracy.  On  the  decline  of  the  Romans,  the 
Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians,  under  the  general  name 
of  Normans,  began  to  make  themselves  known  to  and 
dreaded  by  the  more  southern  nations,  who.se  territories 
they  invaded  and  plundered.  In  832,  they  landed  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  established  two  kingdoms.  Two  centuries 
afterwards,  Canute,  King  of  Denmark,  completed  the  con- 
quest of  England,  and  subdued  a part  of  Scotland.  lie  also 
introdu>;ed  the  Christian  religion  into  his  dominions,  and 
thus  effected  a great  change  in  the  general  character  of  his 
people.  Canute  died  in  1036,  leaving  a powerful  kingdom 
to  his  successors.  After  the  extinction  of  the  princes  of  the 
family  of  Skiold,  the  Danes  elected  Christian  1.,  Count  of 
Oldenburg,  in  1448.  This  Christian  w’as  the  founder  of  the 
royal  Danish  fimily,  which  has  ever  since  kept  pos.session 
of  the  throne,  and  from  which,  in  modern  times.  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Oldenburg,  have  received  their  rulers,  lie 
connected  Norway,  Sleswick,  and  Holstein,  with  the 
crown  of  Denmark.  In  1726,  Denmark  united  with  the 
crown  the  county  of  Rantzau;  in  1761,  Ilol.'Jtein-Plon ; and 
in  1773,  IIolstein-Gottorp.  In  return  for  the  latter,  by  a 
treaty  with  Russi:i,  it  ceded  the  counties  of  Oldenburg  and 
Delmenhorst,  which  was  acquired  in  1667.  Denmark,  siding 
with  Napoleon  during  the  Continental  War,  had  her  capital 
bombarded  by  the  British  in  1807,  and  her  territory  occu- 
pied after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  in  1813,  by  the  Northern 
powers,  who  were  united  against  France.  She  concluded  a 
peace  with  England  and  Sweden,  January  14,  1814,  at 
Kiel;  entered  into  an  alliance  again.st  France,  and  contri- 
buted r.  body  of  troops  to  the  allied  forces.  She  was  obliged 
•to  cede  Heligoland  to  Great  Britian,  (receiving  in  exchange 
the  West  India  Islands.)  and  Norway  to  Sweden,  (for  which 
she  was  compensated  by  Swedish  Fomerania  and  Riigen.) 
A jieace  was  concluded  with  Russia  in  February,  1814. 
January  14,  1815.  Denmark  ceded  Swedish  Romerania  and 
Riigen  to  Prussia,  and  received  for  them  Lauenburg  and  a 
pceuniary  compensation.  June  8, 1815.  the  king  entered  into 
the  German  Confedei-acy  with  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  and 
received  in  it  the  tenth  place,  and  three  votes  in  the  general 
assembly,  (the  plenum;)  after  which,  by  the  appointment 
of  a dei;e;nviral  coinmission,  preliminary  measures  were 
taken  tf>  introduce  a representative  government  into  Hol- 
stein. In  March,  1848,  the  duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Hol- 
stein revolted  fi-om  Denmarlc,  ostensibly  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  proposed  in  a new  constitution  submitted 
by  the  king.  dated  January  28,  1848,  that  the  representa- 
tive.' efthe  duchies  should  act  with  the  representatives  of 
Denmark,  the  people,  mostly  German  in  their  language  and 
pi  •*di lections,  being  desirous  rather  of  joining  the  new  Ger- 
man Empne;  but  the  real  question  at  issue  was  one  of  suc- 
cession, the  King  of  Prussia  and  several  of  the  powers  com- 
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posing  part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  alleging  that 
the  duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  which  had  hitheilo 
been  regarded  as  important  portions  of  the  kingdom  of  Don 
mark  were  - male  fiefs.”  and  did  not  admit  of  the  su'-cession 
of  “females.”  On  this  plea,  which  had  for  its  ultimate  ob 
ject  the  .separation  of  the  duchies  from  Denmark,  by  pre- 
venting the  foi  iner  fi-om  descending  along  with  the  latter  lo 
a queen,  the  pow.ws  above  named  invaded  Denmark,  and  a 
series  of  hostilities  was  the  result,  highly  creditable  to 
Danish  skill  and  prowe.ss,  though  often  of  a very  san 
guinary  character.  But.  in  July,  1849,  a treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation on  the  one  part,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  on 
the  other,  which  terminated  the  interference  of  the  former 
in  the  quarrel.  The  duchies,  however,  contiuued  the  con 
test  on  their  own  account,  until  defeated  at  the  battle  ot 
Idstet,  fought  on  July  25,  18.50,  when  they  finally  •sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  their  sovereign,  the  King  of 

Denmark. Adj.  D.\xisn,  d.-Pnish;  (Dan  D.\n.sk,  dSn.sk; 

Ger.  Dani.sch,  dri/nish;  Fr.  Daxois,  dl'nwdt;  Jt.  D\nese.  di- 
uAt.sA;  Sp.  Dinamarques,  de-n,d-maK/k^s,  or  Danes';)  inhab. 
Dane,  dain;  (Dan.  Dansk,  ddnsk;  Ger.  Dane,  d.Pneh.') 

DENCIARK,  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  jiaine,  50 
miles  8.M’.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1171. 

DEN.MARK,  a post-tOAvnship  of  Lewis  co..  New  York,  on 
Black  River.  66  miles  .N.  by  \V.  of  Utica. 

DENMARK,  a thriving  post-village  of  IMadison  co..  Ten- 
nes.see.  on  the  mad  from  Memphis  to  Jackson.  12  miles  S.AV. 
of  the  l.-itter.  It  has  5 stores.  Pop.  about  200. 

DENMARK,  a post-township  of  .\shtabula  co..  Ohio.  P.  433. 

DENMARK,  a village  of  Iroquois  co.,  lllinoi.s,  150  miles 
N.E.  of  Springfield. 

DENMARK,  a post-village  of  Lee  co..  Iowa,  about  10  miles 
N.  of  the  IMississippi  River  at  Fort  Madison.  Pop.  843. 

DENN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.,  of  Cavan. 

DENNEWITZ,  d^iPneh-Mt.s',  a village  of  Pru.s.'ia,  in  the 
province  of  Brandenbitrg,  3 miles  S. vV.  of  Jiiterbogk.  It  has 
an  iron  monument  to  commemorate  the  battle  bettveen  the 
French  and  allies  on  the  6th  of  September,  1813. 

DEN^NING,  a post-village  and  townshi])  of  Ulster  co., 

Neev  York,  70  miles  S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1073. 

DEN'NINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

DEN'tNIS,  a post-village  and  a township  of  Barnst.-ilile  co., 
Mas.sachu.setts.  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  84  miles  ^by 
railroad)  S.E.  of  Boston,  and  5 miles  from  the  eastern  termi 
nus  of  the  Cape  Cod  Railroad.  The  township  extends  en 
tirely  across  the  peninsula,  which  is  here  about  eight  ] 
miles  wide.  It  contains  six  churches,  numerous  stores,  ani? 
two  marine  insurance  compaiiies.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  commerce  and  shipbuilding.  About 
250  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  35.000  tons,  are 
employed  in  the  coast  tr.ade;  and,  in  185.3,  48  ve.ssels  (3160 
tons)  were  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery'.  The  mackerel 
inspected  in  1852  was  10,2905  barrels.  Besides  the  above, 
there  are  lO  or  12  ships  (owned  here  wholly  or  in  part)  em- 
ployed in  the  freighting  business.  The  I'ailroad  fromY'urmouth 
to  Orleans  passes  through  Dennis.  Bass  River,  navigable  for 
two  miles,  separates  Dennis  from  Yarmouth,  and  is  crossed 
by  two  toll-bridges.  The  jiroperty  valuation  was,  in  1850, 
$798,934;  and  in  1854,  it  is  estimated  at  over  $1,000,000. 

The  village  of  Dennis,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  toAvn- 
ship,  where  the  first  settlement  was  made,  contains  a post- 
otflee,  a Unitarian,  and  a Dlethodist  church.  Pop.  3662. 

DENNIS,  a post-township  of  Cape  May  co.,  New  Jersey, 

8 miles  N.  of  the  Court-house.  Pop.  1558. 

DENNIS’  CREEK,  in  the  Avestern  part  of  Cape  May  co., 

NeAv  Jersey,  fioAVS  into  the  DelaAvare  Bay. 

DENNIS’  CREEK,  a village  of  New  Jersey.  See  Dennis- 

VILLE. 

DENNIS’  MILLS,  a post-office  of  St.  Helena  parish,  Loui- 
siana. 

DEN/NISON,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Lehigh  River,  15  miles  S.  of  IVilkesbarre. 

DENVNISY’I LLE,  or  DENNIS’  CREEK,  aflourishing  post- 
village of  Dennis  toAvnship,  Cape  IMay  co.,  NeAv  Jersey,  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  a creek  of  its  OAvn  name,  7 miles 
N.  of  Cape  May  Court-house.'  It  has  tAvo  churches,  and  se- 
veral stores.  Around  this  village  is  an  extensive  deposit  of 
sound  cedar  timber  in  the  soil.  Ship-building  and  trade  in 
lumber  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Pop.  about  (MO. 

DENNISVILLE,  a post-office  of  Amelia  co.,  Virginia. 

DEN^NY,  a thriving  village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and 
7 miles  S.E.  of  Stirling.  Pop.  about  2000. 

DEN'NY.  a post-office  of  Wan-en  co.,  Illinois. 

DENVNYSY'ILLE,  a post-township  of  Washington  co., 
Maine,  135  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  485. 

DENOON,  deh-noon,'  a pcsUvillage  of  Waukesha  co..  Wis- 
consin, on  the  MillwaAikee  and  Rochester  Plank-road,  80 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Madison.  It  has  a church. 

DEN/.SONTOWN,  a post-office  of  Rankin  co.,  Mississippi. 

DENT,  a village  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding,  on  a small  stream  of  the  same  name,  3 miles 
from  Jedburgh.  The  village  is  large,  has  a chapel,  many 
antique  houses,  and  is  a polling-place  for  the  West  Riding. 

The  secluded  valley  of  Dentdale  is  singularly  picturesque. 
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PENT,  a new  county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Missouri, 
it  is  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Maramec  River,  and 
by  small  affluents  of  the  Current  River.  The  surfiice  is  di- 
versified by  hills  and  valleys.  I'he  soil  in  some  parts  is  fer- 
tile. The  county  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850, 
having  been  recently  formed  out  of  the  northern  part  of 
Shannon  county.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Frederick  Dent, 
an  early  citizen  of  Missouri.  Capital,  Salem.  Pop.  5654. 

DENT,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio. 

DEN  PA  GYENTA,  d^n'tdh' dy^n^tdh',  a market  town  of 
H ungary.  28  miles  S.  of  Temesvar,  on  the  Bezava.  Pop.  5110. 

DENT-DU-MIDI,  dS.Wdii-mee'dee/,  a mountain  of  the 
Alps,  on  the  frontiers  of  Valais  and  Savoy,  10,77 1 feet  in 
elevation.  It  was  ascended  for  the  first  time  in  1784. 

DENTILA,  d^n-teeHii,  a state  of  Western  Africa,  Sene- 
gam  bia,  between  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Faleme,  about  lat. 
13°  N.,  Ion.  12°  W.  Its  surface  is  elevated. 

DEN^TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

DENTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

DENTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln.  4 miles 
S.W.  of  Grantham.  A Roman  tesselated  pavement  has  been 
discovered  here. 

DENTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

DENTON,  a pailsh  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

DENTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Susse.x. 

DENTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

DENTON,  a towu.ship  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  on  the  Wharfe.  Here  is  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  C. 
Ibberston,  Bart. 

DENH'ON,  a county  in  the  northern  part  of  Texas,  has 
an  area  of  9t'i0  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Elm 
Fork  of  Trinity,  and  also  drained  by  the  Denton  Fork  of 
that  river,  and  by  Hickory  Creek.  The  county  is  partly  oc- 
cupied by  extensive  forests,  called  the  Cross  Timbers,  and 
contains  fertile  prairies.  Capital,  Alton.  Population  5031, 
of  w hom  4780  were  free. 

DENTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Caroline  co.,  Maryland, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Choptank  River,  65  miles  E.  of  Annapolis. 

DENTON,  a post-office  of  Newton  co.,  Arkansas. 

DENTON  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Denton  co.,  Texas. 

DENTON,  EAST,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
umberland. 

DENTON  FORK,  of  Trinity  River,  Texas,  rises  in  Cook 
co.,  and,  flowing  S.E.,  unites  with  Elm  Fork,  in  Dallas  co. 

DEN'TON,  NETTPER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland. 

DEN'TONSVILLE,  a village  of  Hanover  co.,  Virginia,  22 
miles  N.  of  Richmond. 

D’ENTRECASTEAUX  (dgNt’r'lds'to')  CHANNEL,  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  in  lat.  43°  25'  S.,  and  Ion.  147°  15'  E.,  sepa- 
rates Bruny  Island  from  the  mainland.  Length,  from  N.  to 
S.,  35  miles ; breadth  varies  from  3 to  9 miles.  At  its  north- 
ern end  it  opens  into  the  estuary  of  the  Derwent  River,  and 
that  of  the  Huon  joins  it  from  the  W. 

D’ENTRECASTEAUX  ISLANDS,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
lat.  10°  S..  Ion.  151°  E. 

D’ENTRECASTEAUX  POINT,  in  Western  Australia; 
lat.  34°  52'  30"  S.,  Ion.  116°  E. 

DENPVER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

DEN/VILLE.  a post-office  of  Morris  co..  New  .Jersey. 

DENZLINGEN,  d^nts'ling-en,  a village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Rhine,  4 miles  S.  of  Emmendingen.  It 
sometimes  takes  the  name  of  Langendenzlingen  (LongDenz- 
lingen.)  Pop.  1461. 

DE'OBUNI)^,  a towm  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  Bengal,  upper  provinces,  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Saharunpoor. 

DKOGHUR.  dee'o-gur^  a town  of  India,  in  the  Bei’ar  domi- 
nions, capital  of  a district.  56  miles  N.W.  of  Nagpoor. 

DE'OGHUR/,  a town  of  India,  in  Bundelcund,  29  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Ditteah. 

DEOGHUR  BAIDYANATH,  dee'o-gur'  LPde-d-n^fh'.  a 
celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  in  the  presidency  and 
province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Beerbhoom,  106  miles  N.W.  of 
Moorshedabad.  with  a temple. 

DEOGHUR  IVARA,  dee'o-gurNv3/r3.,  a village  of  India,  5 
miles  S.E.  of  Indore. 

Dl'kyL.\,  a fortified  town  of  Ilindostan,  55  miles  S.E. 
of  Odevpoor. 

Dft  jLS,  d.VoP.  or  BOURG-DIEU,  booR'de-uh',  (anc.  Do/- 
lumf)  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre,  I5 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Chateauroux.  on  a kind  of  peninsula  formed 
by  tlie  Indre  and  Angolin.  Pop.  2180. 

DEONA.  See  Chester. 

DEtOl’HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

DEOTSIJH.  dee'ot-soo',  an  elevated  table  land  of  Little 
I'hibet,  S.  of  the  Valley  of  Iskardo.  It  is  about  30  miles 
long  and  15  broad,  and  is  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Lat.  34°  30'  N.,  Ion.  75°  20'  E. 

DERAU^VILLE,  de-po'vill,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.. 
New  York,  on  Chaumont  River,  178  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 
It  has  several  stores  and  mills. 

DER'DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

DEFEDELEN.  See  Tepeleni. 

DE  PERE,  de-pair',  or  de-peer',  a post-township  and  village 
of  Brown  co.,  W isconsin,  on  both  sides  of  the  N eenah  or  Fox 
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River,  6 miles  from  its  mouth  and  110  miles  N.  of  Milwau- 
kie.  It  is  at  the  head  of  lake  navigation,  and  has  abundant 
water-power.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a drawbridge  2500 
feet  long.  De  Pere  contains  2 or  3 churches,  2 grist-mills 
and  manufactures  of  pumps,  sashes,  doors,  hubs,  &c.  P.  768. 

DEPEYSTER,  depl'ster,  (ISLANDS.)  a group  of  about 
seventeen  islands  in  the’  South  Pacific  Ocean  ; lat.  8°  4'  S., 
Ion.  178°  29'  E.  One  of  them  is  of  considerable  size,  the 
others  are  small  and  low. 

DEPEYSTER,  de-pPster,  a post-village  and  township  of 
St.  Lawrence  co.,  New  York,  on  the  Oswegatchie  River,  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Ogden.sburg.  Pop.  1249. 

DEPOSHT,  a thriving  post-village  of  Delaware  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Coquago  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  177  miles  from  New  York 
City.  There  are  extensive  tanneries  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
about  1500.  It  contains  several  churches,  an  academy,  a 
bank,  and  freight  houses  of  the  railroad  company. 

DEPTFORD,  d^dTord,  a parliamentary  borough  and  naval 
port  of  England,  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  on 
the  Thames,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Ravensbourne.  and 
on  the  London  and  Greenwich  Railway,  contiguous  to 
Greenwich,  and  3 miles  S.E.  of  London  Bridge.  Pop.  27,876. 
It  is  irregulai-ly  and  in  most  parts  meanly  Iniilt.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  the  parish  churches,  a well  endowed  charity 
school,  2 large  ancient  hospitals  for  decayed  pilots  and  ship- 
masters and  their  widows,  belonging  to  the  Trinity  House, 
and  an  extensive  naval  arsenal,  victualling-office,  and  dock- 
yards, established  here  by  Henry  VIIL,  and  occupying  an 
area  of  31  acres.  This,  with  lai'pe  private  yards  for  shi]> 
building,  mostly  employs  the  population.  The  borough 
(created  by  the  Reform  Act)  joins  with  Green  wich.lVoolwich, 
«c..  in  sending  two  members  to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 

DEPTFORD,  dStt'ford.  a township  of  Gloucester  co..  New 
.Jersey,  on  the  Delaware  River.  Contains  Woodbury,  the 
CO.  seat.  Pop.  2679. 

DE  PUCH  (de-pu'?)  ISLAND,  off  the  N.IV.  coa.st  of  Australia, 
in  lat.  20°  37' 45"  S.  Ion.  117°  44' E.,  8 miles  in  circumference, 
composed  ofa  vast  collection  of  greenstone  rocks  rising  to514 
feet  above  the  sea.  and  forming  a remarkable  contrast  to 
the  adjacent  low  mainland.  Here  have  been  fonnd  .some 
curious  native  sculptures. 

DERA.  a town  of  Palestine.  See  Draa. 

DERABUND,  dSr'a-bund/,  or  DRABUND,  dr^biind',  a 
town  30  miles  S.'W.  of  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  and  a rendezvous 
for  Lohanee  caravans.  Pop.  about  1000. 

DERA  DEEN  PUNAH.  d^Ua  deen  poo'nS.  a town  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 40  miles  N.N.IY.  of  Mooltan,  and  nearly  opposite 
a village  of  the  same  name,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus. 

DERA  FATI  KHAN,  dSr'a  ffiffee  k:In,  a town  of  Afghanis- 
tan. 15  miles  N.W.  of  Leia.  Pop.  5000,  who  trade  in  cotton, 
grain,  indigo,  sugar,  and  opium. 

DERA  GHAZEE  KHAN,  d^r/ra-gaWkan, a considerable 
town  of  Afghanistan,  4 miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  and  65  miles  N.Vb.  of  Bhawlpoor;  lat.  30°  5'  N.,  Ion. 
70°  52'  E.  Pop.  25,000.  It  stands  at  the  junction  of  several 
great  routes,  and  has  a bazaar,  reported  to  contain  1600 
shops,  with  manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  scarfs,  and  cut- 
lery to  about  20,000L  annually,  an  active  transit  trade  and 
extensive  commerce. 

DERAI.\,  a town  of  .Arabia.  See  Dkrateh.  El. 

DERA  ISMAEEL(or  ISMAIL)  KHAN,  d^r'dis'ina-eePkan, 
a town  of  Afghanistan,  near  the  western  liank  of  the  Indus, 
17  miles  N.NbW. of  Bukkur ; lat.  31°50'  N..  Ion. 70°58' E.  i’op 
8000.  It  has  extensive  manufiictories  of  white  cotton  cloth. 

DERAYEII.  El  dl  dd-rEdh.  written  also  DERAIA,  D1<1- 
RAYE.  and  DERRAYEH,  a town  of  Arabia,  formerly  capital 
of  the  country  of  the  Wahabees,  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Nedjed ; lat.  25°  15'  N.,  Ion.  46°  30'  E.  Pop. 
15,000.  It  consists  of  five  separately  fortified  quarters ; and 
had  formerly  nearly  30  mosques  and  as  many  colleges, 
besides  bazaars:  but.  in  1819,  it  was  nearly  ruined  bj-^  the 
troops  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  aftei-  a siege  of  seven  months. 

DEIUBE.  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  probably  the  mo- 
dern village  of  Devli,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Kai'aman. 

DEKBE.ND,  d^r'bdnd^  or  DERBENT,  d^r'bfnU,  i.  e.  the 
“closed  gates,”  (anc.  Alhnna?)  a fortified  maritime  town  of 
Russia,  capital  of  the  provinee  of  Daghestan,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  135  miles  N.W.  of  Bakoo.  Pop,  12,000  Mohammedans, 
with  a few  Armenians  and  Jews.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a mountain  at  the  entrance  of  a defile  in  the  Caucasus, 
called  by  the  ancients  the  “ Albanian  Gates,”  and  formerly 
shut  in  on  the  N.  by  an  iron  gate.  The  town  is  enclosed  by 
two  walls  of  singular  masonry,  8 feet  thick,  and  20  feet  high, 
probably  1500  years  old ; and  .seven  gates  lead  to  the  dif- 
ferent quarters.  'The  streets  are  straight  and  regular, 
but  narrow.  The  ui)per  city,  which  is  separated  by  a wall, 
forms  the  citadel,  and  is  still  in  repair.  Derbend  has  no 
proper  harbor;  ships  cannot  come  near  it.  and  consequently 
there  are  many  shipwrecks.  It  was  taken  by  Russia  from 
Persia  in  1795. 

DERBY,  dertbee  or  darR)ee.  (the  latter  pronunciation  was 
once  universal.)  or  DERBYSHIRE,  dfrffje-shir,  an  inland 
and  central  county  of  England,  having  N.  the  county  of 
Y'ork,  E.  Notts,  S.  Leicester.  M'arwick,  and  Stafford,  and  W 
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Stafford  and  Cheshire  Area  663,180  acres,  of  which  about 
610,000  are  in  pasture,  or  arable.  Pop.  in  1851,  296.084. 
In  the  N.W.  is  the  S.  termination  of  the  Penine  chain  of 
mountains,  highest  elevation  from  1700  to  1809  feet,  com- 
posed of  limestone,  and  abounding  in  romantic  hill  and  dale 
scenery,  caverns,  and  other  natural  curiosities,  (see  Peak;) 
elsewhere  level  or  gently  undulating.  Principal  rivers,  the 
Trent,  Derwent,  Dove,  and  Wye.  Collieries  and  iron  works  are 
numerous  iu  the  N.E.,  and  valuable  lead  mines  in  the  Peak 
districts,  where  marble  and  vaiious  kinds  of  spar  are  also  ol> 
tained.  Canals  are  numerous,  and  branches  of  the  Midland 
ailway  intersect  the  county  throughout.  Derbyshire  sends  2 
n.emViers  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  each  of  its  two  parlia- 
mentary divisions,  (N.  and  S.,)  and  2 for  its  county  town. 

DER'BY,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and 
manufticturing  town  of  England,  capital  of  the  county,  on 
Ihe  Derwent,  at  the  head  of  its  navigation,  and  on  Markeaton 
Brook,  both  here  crossed  by  handsome  bridges,  also  at  the 
junction  of  the  princip.al  branches  of  the  Midland  Railway, 
35  miles  N.N.E,  of  Birmingham,  and  15^  miles  W.S.bV.  of 
Nottingham.  Pop.  in  1861,43,091.  The  streets  are  clean 
and  well  paved, and  lighted;  the  older,  crooked  and  narrow, 
the  newer,  well  built;  and  it  hag  a spacious  market-place,  in 
which  are  a covered  market  and  a large  assembly-room.  The 
other  principal  edifices  are  a fine  Grecian  structure,  contain- 
ing the  Post-office,  Derbyshire  Bank,  a hotel,  and  public 
rooms,  a museum,  All-hailows’  Church,  with  fine  tower  and 
monuments,  an  elegant  Roman  Catholic  church,  many  new 
chapels  of  ease  and  dissenting  chapels,  almshouses  built  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Infirmary,  county  and  town 
halls,  and  an  excellent  jail.  The  Piee  School,  founded  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
England.  Among  numerous  public  institutions  are  r.  philo- 
sophical society,  town  and  county  library,  mech,anics'  insti- 
tute, and  various  charitable  asylums.  Adjacent  to  the  town 
are  public  grounds  possessing  much  beauty.  Derby  is  favor- 
ably situated  for  manufactures  and  trade,  standing  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  a large  coal-field,  and  communicating  by  canals 
and  railways  with  a large  part  of  England.  It  is  a principal 
seat  for  manufactures  of  silk  twist  aud  hosiery;  and  in  1839 
it  had  17  silk-mills,  employing  about  3000  hands.  Silk 
ribands,  cotton  fabrics,  hosiery,  lace,  porcelain  of  great 
beauty  and  elegance,  fluor-spar  and  marble  ornaments,  are 
also  made  in  large  quantities:  and  it  has  many  rolling- 
mills,  foundries,  and  other  metallic  works,  .soap  factories, 
tanneries,  bleaching-grouuds,  corn-mills,  and  malting-houses. 
Wages  are  stated  to  be  generally  higher  and  steadier  than 
in  most  other  large  manufticturing  towns;  yet  this  town 
was  the  centre  of  the  great  strike  of  opei’atives  in  1833-34. 
It  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gives  the 
title  of  earl  te  the  Stanley  family.  The  town  was  called 
Northworthige  by  the  Saxons,  and  Deoraby  by  the  Danes, 
and  is  suppo.sed  to  have  been  the  Roman  station  of  De.rvmf- 
ti<K.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Linacre,  the  founder  of  the 
royal  college  of  physicians.  Dr.  Darwin,  the  antiquary  Hutton, 
aud  the  novelist  Richardson. 

DER/BY,  a posbvillage  and  township  of  Orleans  co.,  Ver- 
mont, on  Lake  Memphremagog,  5U  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mont- 
pelier. The  village  contains  several  churches  and  an  aca- 
demy. I’op.  1906. 

DERBY,  a post-village  and  township  of  New  Haven  co., 
Connecticut,  at  the  junction  of  the  Naugatuck  River  with 
the  Housatonic,  10  miles  W.  by  N.  of  New  Haven.  Derby 
village,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Hou.s,atonic  River  and 
on  the  Naugatuck  Railroad,  is  a flourishing  place,  with  some 
manufactures  and  about  1500  inhabitants.  It  has  steam- 
boat communication  with  New  York,  and  is  connected  by  a 
substantial  bridge  w'ith  Birmingham,  which  occupies  the 
tongue  of  laud  formed  hy  the  union  of  the  Naugatuck  and 
Housatonic.  P.  of  the  township,  in  1850,  3824,  in  1860, 5443. 

DERBY,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  90  miles  below  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

DER  BY  CENTRE,  a post-village  in  Derby  township.  Orange 
co.,  Vermont,  on  the  Passump  ic  River  Railroad,  53  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  St.  Johnsburg.  It  has  3 churches,  6 stores,  a 
flourishing  academy,  and  500  inhabitants. 

DERBY  HAVEN,  a maritime  village  of  England,  Isle  of 
Man,  2 miles  N.E.  of  Castleton,  with  a good  safe  harbor. 

DERBY  LINE,  a post-village  in  Derby  township,  Orleans 
co..  Vermont,  on  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  on  the  Passumpsic  River  Railroad,  57 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  St.  Johnsbury.  It  has  a church,  a bank, 
1 hotel,  and  3 stores.  A fine  stream  of  water  flows  past 
the  village,  affording  motive-power  for  several  mills. 

DERBYSHIRE,  a county  of  England.  See  Derby. 

DERBY,  WEST,  is  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 
Included  in  the  borough  of  Liverpool. 

DERECSKE,  d.i'raich'kA',  a village  of  Eastern  Hungary, 
'o*  of  Bihar,  12  miles  S.  of  Debreczin.  Pop.  5320.  In  its 
vicinity  are  5 salt  lakes,  and  a small  pearl-fishery. 

DERE'HAM,  EAST,  or  MARKET-DEREHAM,  a market- 
town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  16  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Norwich,  and  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  W’ymondham,  where  it 
communicates  by  a branch  with  the  East  Counties  Railway. 
Pod.  in  1851,  .^.385  The  town,  situated  in  a district  noted 
9.  T. 
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for  its  gardens  and  orchards,  is  remarkably  well  built  and 
clean.  It  has  a very  ancient  cruciform  church,  formerly 
part  of  a convent,  founded  about  a.d.  750,  and  containing  a 
rich  antique  font,  and  a monument  to  the  poet  Cowper,  who 
was  buried  there  in  1800. 

DEREHIAM,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk 

DERENBURG,  d.Vren-bObRG',  a town  of  I’russian  Saxony 
in  Magdeburg,  7 miles  W.S.W.  of  Halberstadt.  Pop.  2400. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  aud  has  an  ancient  castle,  paper  and 
oil  mills. 

DERENDAH,  d§r'^n-dd',  a town  and  fort  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pashalic,  and  65  miles  S.E.  of  Seevas.  The  town 
stands  on  a platform  of  the  rock,  on  the  summit  of  which 
the  castle  is  situated,  300  feet  above  the  river  bed. 

DERETSCHIN,  d.i-reUchin  or  di-r6t-chin  , a market-town 
of  Russian  Poland,  government,  and  53  miles  S.E.  of  Grodno. 
Pop.  1500. 

DERG,  LOUGH,  I6n  d^rg,  Ireland,  is  the  longest  and  most 
picturesque  of  the  expansions  of  the  Shannon,  and  sep.arates 
Munster  (co.  of  Tipperary)  from  Connaught,  (co.  of  Galway.) 
Shape  serpentine;  length  from  N.'to  S.  24  miles;  breadth 
varies  from  2 to  6 miles.  Area.  29.570  acres. 

DERG,  LOUGH,  a lake  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  at  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  CO.  of  Donegal,  about  9 miles  in  circumference, 
and  containing  the  famous  islet  called  St.  Patrick’s  Purga- 
tory, which  is  visited  annually  by  18.000  devotees. 

DERIABI,  dSr'ee-^bee.  one  of  the  Kartan  Islands,  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Arabia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Curia 
Muria;  lat.  17°  35'  N..  Ion.  55°  55'  E. 

DEROCKSON’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-oifice  of  IVorcester 
co.,  Maryland. 

DERMBACII,  d^Rm^bix.  a town  of  Saxe  Weimar,  near  the 
Fulda,  60  miles  S.IV.  of  Weimar.  It  has  a castle  and  savings 
bank,  and  has  several  mills.  Pop.  1080. 

DERNE,  DERNEH,  der/n^h,  or  DEIUNA,  (anc.  Durfnis.)  a 
seaport  town  of  Northern  Africa.  Tripoli  dominions,  140 
miles  N.E.  Bengazi.  It  is  regularly  but  meanly  built.  It 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  Pentapolis.  Pop.  6000. 

DERNIS,  d^R/nees',  a village  of  Dalmatia,  50  miles  S.E.  of 
Zara,  on  the  Cicola.  Pop.  1010.  It  was  formerly  fortified, 
and  had  the  rank  of  a town,  with  a population  of  from  10,000 
to  15,000. 

DERNYE,  d^Rnty.-V',  a town  of  Austri.a,  Cro.atia.  on  the 
Drave,  over  which  there  is  here  a ferry,  about  4 miles  from 
Neudorf.  Pop.  1699. 

DEROCIIE,  de-rish',  a post-office.  Hot  Spring  co.,  Arkansas. 

DERP'r.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Dorpat. 

DERR,  DEHR  or  DEER,  d^R  or  daiR,  a town  of  Eastern 
Africa,  capital  of  Nubia,  on  the  S.E.  bank  of  the  Nile.  Lat. 
22°  44'  N.,  Ion.  32°  15'  E.  It  is  stated  to  be  increasing  in 
trade  and  importance,  and  is  the  residence  of  a native  N ubi- 
au  kashef  under  the  Egyptian  pasha.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
ancient  temple. 

DER'RALOS'SORY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of 
Wicklow. 

DERRAYEH,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Derateh,  El. 

DERRS^TOWN,  Pennsylvania.  See  Lewisburg. 

DERGvY,  a rivulet  of  Ireland,  falling  into  the  Slaney,  IJ 
miles  below  Clonegall. 

DERRY,  a co.  and  city  of  Ireland.  See  Londonderry. 

DER/RY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rockingham  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Manchester  and  Lawrence  Rail- 
road, 25  miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  The  village,  pleasantly 
situated  on  Beaver  River,  contains  several  churches  and  a 
bank.  Pop.  1995. 

DERRY,  a small  village  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

DERRY,  a township.  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.2322. 

DERRY,  a township,  Mifflin  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.1611. 

DERRY,  a township,  Montour  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  933 

DERRY,  a township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop.  5912. 

DERRYAGHY,  dSr're-a-Hee',  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster, 
co.  of  Antrim. 

DERRY'HEIGHAN,  d^r-re-h.Vnan,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  Antrim. 

DER'RYLO'RAN,  a parish  of  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone, 

DER'RYNOOSE',  or  MADDEN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster, 
CO.  of  Armagh. 

DER'RYVULGiEN.  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Fer- 
managh, comprising  Lowtherstown.  (which  see.) 

DERSINGHA.M,  derbsing-am,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

DERTINGEN,  d§RGing-en.  a market-town  of  WUrtemburg, 
circle  of  Neckar,  4 miles  Nb  of  Maulbronn.  Pop.  1800. 

DERTINGEN,  a market-town  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  cir- 
cle of  Lower  Rhine.  6 miles  E.  of  Wertheim.  Pop.  950. 

DERTINGEN.  (OGiER  and  UNTER,  66nGer,)two  contigu- 
ous villages  of  WUrtemburg,  not  far  from  Biberach.  P.  618, 

DERTONA,  See  'foRTONA. 

I)RRTOS.4.  See  Tortosa. 

DE  RUYTER,  de  rPter.  a post-village  and  township  of  Ma- 
dison CO.,  New  York,  22  miles  W.  of  Albany,  It  contains 
the  De  Ruyter  Institute.  Pop.  1817. 

DER/VAL  or  DAIUYAL,  a manufacturing  village  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  of  Ayr,  on  Irvine  Water,  9 miles  E.  of  Kilmarnock. 
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DEKVENICII,  d§K/vA-ni k',  an  islet  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
near  tl  e coast  of  Dalmatia,  12  miles  S.AV.  of  Trau. 

DER'VOCK,  a neat  village  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Antrim, 
4 miles  N.N.K.  of  Hallymoney.  Pop.  545. 

DEillVKN,  a pari.sh  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denhigh. 

DERWENT,  der^went.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Derby, 
ri.ses  in  the  High  Peak,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  county, 
and  joins  the  Trent  on  the  border  of  Leicestershire.  Length 
nearly  50  miles.  Its  upper  vale  is  strikingly  picturesque. 

DERAUENT,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding, 
a large  part  of  which  it  drains,  rises  in  the  AYolds,  and.  after 
a S.  course,  joins  the  Ouse  at  Barmby,  whence  it  is  navigable 
to  Malton.  Total  length  about  60  miles. 

DERWENT,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  rises 
in  the  district  of  Borrowdale,  and,  after  forming  the  cataract 
of  Lodore,  flows  N.  through  the  lakes  of  Derwent-water  and 
Bassenthwaite-water,  and  thence  W.S.W.  past  Cockermouth 
to  the  Irish  Sea,  which  it  enters  at  AVorkington.  Its  banks 
abouud  with  fine  scenery,  especially  where  it  expands  into 
the  celebrated  lake  of  Derwent-water. 

DEIPAA'ENT.  one  of  tlie  principal  rivers  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  rises  from  Lake  St.  Clare,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
flows  very  tortuou.sly  S.E.  through  the  district  of  New 
Norfolk,  and.  between  Richmond  and  IIobart-Town.  enters 
Storm  Bay  by  an  estuary  4 miles  across.  IIobart-Town  and 
New  Norfolk  are  on  its  banks. 

DERAVENT-AVATER,  or  KESWICK  LAKE,  a celebrated 
and  picturesque  lake  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  stretches 
S.  from  Keswick,  for  4 miles,  to  Borrowdale,  and  is  near  the 
middle  1^  miles  across.  Its  banks  are  rocky  and  abrupt;  in 
it  are  several  richly  wooded  islands,  and  a remarkable  mass 
of  .soft  land,  which  sometimes  partly  floats  on  its  surface. 
It  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Derwent  River. 

DESAGU.^DERO,  d?s-5-gwd-i).Vro.  (/.  c.  the  “outlet.”)  a 
river  of  Bolivia,  ri.ses  from  the  Lake  Titicaca,  of  which  it 
forms  the  only  outlet;  it  flows  S.  180  miles,  and  enters  Lake 
Aullagas  160  miles  N.AA’.  of  Potosi.  It  is  the  only  river  of 
any  importance  the  entire  basin  of  which  is  wholly  within 
Bolivia. 

DESAGUADERO,  a river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La- 
Plata,)  between  the  provinces  of  San  Luis  and  Mendoza,  but 
dried  up  in  summer. 

DESAGUADERO,  a vast  depression  or  inter-alpine  valley, 
in  Bolivia  and  Peru,  between  two  huge  ridges  of  the  Andes, 
into  which  the  great  chain  divides,  near  the  well-knov/n  city 
of  Potosi,  in  hit.  19°  35'  S.,  and  again  unites  at  the  peak  of 
A'ilcanota,  hit.  14°  30'  S..  lon.7S°  50'  AY.  'I'he  great  valley  or 
table-land  occupying  the  intermediate  space  is  about  400 
miles  in  length,  with  a breadth  varying  from  30  to  80  miles. 
It  comprises  an  area  of  150.000  stjuare  miles,  and  includes 
the  great  lake  Titicaca.  12.800  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the 
smaller  lake  .\ullagas  or  Uros,  570  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  former,  the  latter  of  which  receives  the  superfluous  wa- 
ters of  Titicaca  by  the  river  De.saguadero. 

DESAGUADERO  DE  OSORNO'  des-d-gwd-diVro  di  o-sor' 
no,  a lake  of  Araucania,  Chili,  35  miles  in  length  by  an  ave- 
rage breadth  of  5 miles.  It  discharges  its  surplus  waters 
by  the  Osorno  River  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

D^SAIGNES,  dA'z6n^  or  di'zaiS',  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ardeche,  on  the  Doux,  16  miles  AV'.N.AA'.  of 
'Tournon.  Pop.  in  1852,  3953. 

DES  ALLEMAND'S  (dAze  ail'm6\G/  or  d§z  drieh-mdnzO 
LAKE,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Louisiana,  about  5 miles  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  joined  by  a bayou  of  its 
own  name  with  Lake  AAhisha.  Length,  about  7 miles. 

DES  ARC,  dAz  ark,  a thriving  post-village  of  Prairie  co., 
Arkansas,  on  AA’hite  River,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Little  Rock.  It 
is  situated  in  a rich  cotton  and  corn-growing  district,  and 
has  an  active  trade.  The  river  is  navigable  by  steamboats 
from  this  point  to  its  mouth  in  all  stages  of  water.  Cypress, 
cedar,  and  white-oak  staves  are  exported  extensively.  Laid 
out  in  1848. 

DES  ARC  BAYOU,  d§z  ark  bPoo,  of  Arkansas,  flows  south- 
eastward into  AA'hite  River,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Prairie  county,  a little  above  the  village  of  Des  Arc. 

DESBOROUGII,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northampton. 

DES'BOROUGII  or  DES'BORO.  a seaport  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  co.  of  Queen’s,  with  a harbor  for 
small  craft.  Lat.  46°  21'  N.,  Ion.  63°  13'  AV. 

DESCIIKIN.  See  Deshkin. 

DESE.ADA.  an  island  of  the  AA'est  Indies.  See  De.sirade. 

DESEAIBOQUE.  d.A-s&m-botkA.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas-Geraes,  on  the  A'elhas,  about  400  miles  S.AV.  of  Goyaz. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  mineral  springs  considered  very  effi- 
cacious in  cutaneous  iifTections.  Pop.  of  town  and  district, 5000. 

DESENZANO,  dcAs-An-ziPno,  a town  of  Lombardy,  16  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Brescia,  on  the  S.AV.  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  on 
which  it  has  a fishing  port.  Pop.  3600.  It  is  defended  by 
an  old  castle,  and  has  a gymnasium,  several  churches,  bar- 
racks, and  manufactures  of  silk  hosiery. 

DESGIRET',  a name  sometimes  given  to  the  newly-organ- 
Ized  Alormon  territory  in  the  United  States.  See  Ut.vh. 

DES'ERET,  a co.  of  Utah  territory,  AV.  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  b<‘tween  'I’ooele  aud  AVeber  counties. 
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DESERTAS.  La8,  lls  dA-s§Rftds.  a group  of  islets  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  S.E.  of  Madeira:  the  largest  is  6 miles  long, 
and  ^ a mile  broad.  It  supports  many  cattle.  'They  are 
visited  by  shepherds  from  Madeira. 

DESERTCREIGIl'T,  d^z'ert-kraiP,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  'Tyrone. 

DES'ER'TLYN^  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Londonderry. 

DES'ER'TAIAR'TIN,  a parish  ofireland.co.of  liondonderry. 

DESER'TOGHILL,  dSz'ert-toiP,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Londonderry. 

DES'ER'TSER'GES,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in  co.  of  Cork. 

DES'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

DESFUL  or  DESFOUL.  See  Dezfool. 

DESHA,  de-sh.A/,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Arkansas,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi  River,  contains  869  square  miles, 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Arkansas  and  AA’hite  Rivers,  and  by 
Bartholomew  Bayou.  The  surface  is  an  alluvial  plain, 
partly  subject  to  inundation  by  the  large  rivers  which 
meet  on  its  E.  border.  'The  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  ta 
the  production  of  cotton  and  maize.  Capital,  Napoleon. 
Pop.  6459,  of  whom  2675  were  free,  and  3784  slaves. 

D’ESCHAMBAULT,  d^sh'dM-bO',  a post-village  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Portneuf,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  39  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Quebec. 

DESHKIN,  DESCIIKIN,  or  DECHKIN,  dgsh-kin'  or 
dSsh-keen^  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  30  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Orel,  on  the  Oka.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  a harbor  and 
salt  magazines. 

DESH'TI  PYAZ,  d^sh'tee  pp^z^  a large  village  of  Persia, 
in  Khoras.san,  150  miles  S.  of  Me>;hed.  surrounded  by  one 
continued  garden  of  mulberry  and  fruit-trees. 

DESIMA,  d§h-see'uid,  an  artificial  island  of  Jap.an,  imme- 
diately opposite  the  city  of  Nagasaki,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a stone  bridge,  strictly  guarded.  'The  islano 
is  about  600  feet  in  length  by  250  in  breadth,  and  to  it  the 
Dutch  merchants  in  .Tapan  are  in  general  closely  restricted. 

DESIO,  d.i-see'o,  (anc.  Desimumf)  a town  of  Lombardy,  11 
miles  N.  of  Milan.  Pop.  2000. 

DESIRADE.  dA'zee-rSd',  called  also  DESIRADA,  dA-se-rl/- 
dd,  and  DESIDERA^DA,  an  island  of  the  Little  Antilles.  4 
miles  AV.  of  Guadeloupe,  of  which  it  is  a dependency.  Length 
from  N.E.  to  S.AV.,  6 miles;  average  breadth,  2 miles.  Pop. 
2568,  of  whom  2070  are  slaves.  Surface  elevated  and  unfer- 
tile. 1 1 was  the  first  island  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his 
second  voyage,  November,  1493. 

DESK^FORD,  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Banff. 

DES  AIOINES,  de  moin,  the  largest  river  of  Iowa,  rises  in 
the  S.AA'.  part  of  Minnesota,  and  runs  S.E,  until  it  enters 
Emmet  county  of  Iowa.  Below  this  its  general  direction  is 
S.S.E.  to  Fort  Des  Moines,  where  it  turns  towards  the  S.E., 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  state,  about  4 miles  below  Keokuk.  It  is 
thought  that  it  can  be  made  navigable  foi'  steamboats,  with 
a moderate  expense,  as  far  as  Fort  Des  Moines,  a distance 
of  above  200  miles,  and  the  state  government  has  recently  un- 
dertaken the  work.  'The  river  flows  through  an  undulating 
and  fertile  region,  in  which  numerous  prairies  are  found. 

DES  AIOINES,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Iowa,  border- 
ing on  Illinois,  has  an  area  of  408  square  miles.  'The  Ali.s- 
sissippi  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  E.  and  S.E.,  and 
the  Skunk  River  on  the  S.AV.;  it  is  drained  also  by  Flint 
Creek.  The  surface  is  agreeably  diversified,  and  is  divided 
between  prairies  and  woodlands  in  convenient  proportions ; 
the  soil  is  excellent,  and  is  extensively  cultivated.  Lime- 
stone and  stone  coal  are  abundant.  The  Burlington  and 
Missouri  River  Railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Capi- 
tal, Burlington.  Pop.  19,611. 

DES  MOlNES,  capital  of  Iowa.  See  Fort  Des  Moines. 

DESMOINES  CITY,  a village  in  the  S.  part  of  Clarke  co., 
Missouri,  near  the  Mississippi  River. 

DESMOINES  CI'TY,  a posf>ofiice  of  AA'apello  co.,  Iowa. 

DESAIOND,  AJichigan.  See  Port  Huron. 

DESNA,  dSs'ni.  a river  of  Russia,  governments  of  Smo- 
lensk. Orel,  and  'Tchernigov,  joins  the  Dnieper  nearly  oppo- 
site Kiev,  after  a S.  course  of  nearly  .500  miles,  for  the  most 
part  of  which  it  is  navigable.  It  has  been  proposed  to  unite 
the  Oka  with  the  Desna,  and  thereby  give  a conlinuous 
water  communication  between  the  Caspian,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Baltic. 

DE  SOf'TO,  a county  forming  the  N.AV.  extreinitv  of  Alis- 
sissippi,  bordering  on  'Tennes.see,  has  an  area  of  about  960 
square  miles.  The  Mississippi  washes  its  N.AA'.  border ; it 
is  also  drained  by  Coldwater  Creek.  'The  surface  is  nearly 
level,  the  soil  fertile.  The  industry  of  the  courtj’  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  whicli  is  o'l- 
veyed  by  wagons  to  Memphis  as  the  swamps  in  the  AV. 
part  prevent  access  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  river.  In 
1850,  this  county  produced  32,907  pounds  of  b(.e.-.wax  and 
honey — the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any  county  in 
the  United  States.  About  eighteen  years  ago  the  county 
was  a wilderness,  in  the  possession  of  the  Chickasaw  In- 
dians. It  was  organized  in  1836,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Hernando  De  Soto,  a Spaniard,  who  first  explored  this  region 
about  1.541.  Capital,  Hernando.  Pop.  23,.336,  of  whom  9349 
were  free. 
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DE  SOTO,  a parish  in  the  N.W.  part  of  LoTiisiana,  border- 
ing on  Texas.  Area,  910  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Red  and  Sabine  Rivers,  which  flow  respectively  on  its  N.E. 
tnd  S.W.  borders.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Steamboats  navi- 
gate Red  River  on  the  border  of  this  parish  and  convey 
oroduce  to  New  Orleans.  De  Soto  was  formed  since  1840, 
.hOiu  Natchitoches  parish.  Capital,  Mansfield.  Pop.  13,298, 
»f  whom  4791  were  free,  and  8507  slaves. 

DE  SOTO,  a thriving  post-village  of  Floyd  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  Oostena  uU  Hiver,  opposite  Rome.  It  was  laid  out  in  1851. 

DE  SOTO,  a post-office  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Alabama. 

DES  PERES,  dA  pain,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co,,  Mis- 
souri, 15  miles  W.  by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

DES  PLAINES.  dA  plain,  (usually  called  O’PLAIN,)  a 
river  of  Illinois,  rises  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  Wisconsin,  and 
flowing  first  southerly,  and  then  south-westerly,  joins  the 
Kankakee  at  Dresden,  to  form  the  Illinois  River.  Length, 
about  150  miles.  The  name  is  derived  from  a species  of 
maple,  called  iHainv.  by  the  French.  The  Indian  appellation 
was  She-sfiik-niali-o. 

DESPGBLADO.  See  Plata,  La. 

DESPOTO  DAG  II,  d^s-potto  dAg,  (anc.  Rlwdtope.)  a moun- 
tain chain  of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  leaves  the 
Balkan,  about  40  miles  E.  of  Ghiustendil,  extends  S.E.,  and 
terminates  on  the  bank  of  the  Maritza,  the  basin  of  which 
river  it  lx)unds  on  the  S.4V.  Elevation.  7800  feet. 

DESSAU,  dAs'sCw,  written  also  DES'SAW,  {h.  Dessa'via,) 
a walled  town  of  Northern  Germany,  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Anhalt-Dessau,  is  situated  on  the  left  branch  of  the 
JIulde,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Elbe,  here  crossed 
by  a fine  bridge,  67  miles  S.W.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  12.000,  of 
whom  800  were  Jews.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a new  town 
and  several  suburbs,  and  is  well  built  and  lighted.  Prin- 
cipal public  edifices,  the  Ducal  Palace,  built  in  1470,  and 
having  a theatre,  a good  collection  of  paintings,  and  other 
works  of  art;  two  other  palaces,  the  Amelia  Asylum,  the 
Rilling  School,  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic,  and  2 Calvinist 
churches,  and  a synagogue.  It  has  a college,  a normal 
school,  schools  of  music,  a separate  female  school,  and  a 
Jewish  classical  seminary,  with  manufiictures  of  woollens, 
hats,  and  leather,  numerous  distilleries,  and  a brisk  trade 
in  corn.  The  ground  around  Dessau,  originally  a sandy 
waste,  has  been  completely  reclaimed,  and  is  now  covered 
with  beautiful  gardens,  forming  the  principal  attraction  of 
the  place.  The  celebrated  Mendelsohn  was  born  here. 

DE8TERRO,  dJs-tk'RO.  or  NOSSA  SENIIORA  DO  DES- 
TERRO,  nostsA  sAu-yob-A  do  d?s-t?R'Ro,  a city  of  Brazil,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Santa  Catharina.  on  the  W.  coa.st  of  the 
Island  of  Santa  Catharina.  460  miles  S.W.  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
Pop.  of  the  district.  6000.  Chief  buildings,  the  palace  of  the 
president  of  the  province,  an  arsenal,  and  a small  hospital. 
It  is  defended  by  several  forts,  and  has  an  excellent  port. 

DESVRES,  dSv’r  or  daiv’r,  a towm  of  France,  department 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Boulogne.  Pop.  in  1852. 
2909.  1 1 has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  cloths,  earthen- 
wares, and  leather. 

DETIPWICK-LE.A.  a village  and  chapelry  of  England,  14 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Derby.  The  Cromford  and  High  Peak  Rail- 
waj*  passes  within  a (luarter  of  a mile  of  this  ])lace.  Pop.  488. 

DETOIULD.  (Ger.  pron.  d^Umolt,)  a town  of  North-west- 
ern Germ.any,  capital  of  the  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold, 
on  the  Werra,  47  miles  S.W.  of  Hanover.  Pop.  4716.  It 
consists  of  an  old  and  new  town,  with  a suburb.  The 
principal  public  edifices  are  a neat  palace  of  the  prince,  a 
Lutheran  and  two  Calvinist  churches.  It  has  a normal 
school,  a gymnasium,  a good  library,  a Bible  society,  and  a 
school  of  arts  and  sciences.  In  the  vicinity  is  a summer 
palace  of  the  princes,  and  the  battlefield  on  which  the  army 
of  l arus  was  destroyed  by  the  Germans  under  Hermann, 
(Arininius.)  a.  n.  9,  to  commemorate  which  event  a monu- 
ment was  erected  there  in  1838. 

DETOUR  (de-toort)  POINT,  a headland  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lal<e  IMichigan,  opposite  the  W. 
extremity  of  Manitoulin  (or  Drummond)  Island.  Lat.  45° 
67'  N..  Ion.  84°  4'  W. 

DETROIT',  a poshvillage  and  township  of  Somerset  co., 
Maine,  about  45  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  The  village  is 
situated  about  three-<iuarters  of  a mile  S.  of  the  Penobscot 
and  Kennebec  Railroad,  in  ccnirse  of  construction,  and  on  a 
fine  mill-stream,  an  affluent  of  the  Sebasticook.  It  contains  2 
stores.  1 saw  mill,  and  2 tanneries.  Pop.  of  town.ship,  659. 

DETROIT,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Alabama. 

DETROIT,  de-troit,'  (Fr.  pron.  dA'trw'A';  named  from  the 
ri'-er  or  “strait,”  in  French, on  which  the  city  is  built;) 
the  county-seat  of  Wayne  co.,  and  the  largest  city  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  is  admirably  situated  on  the  W.  side  of 
Detroit  River,  18  miles  from  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  and  8 
miles  from  the  oiitlet  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  Lat.  42°  20'  N.,  Ion. 
82°  58'  W.  The  river  connects  these  2 lakes,  and  is  from  half 
a mile  to  a mile  wide,  very  deep,  of  clear,  pure  water,  with  a 
current  at  3 or  4 miles  an  hour,  not  subject  to  rapid  rise  or 
fall,  and  at  Detn^  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
United  States.  The  city  is  defended  by  Fort  Wayne,  situated 
a little  below,  on  Detroit  River. 

The  greater  part  of  Detroit  is  compactly  built,  with  good 
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buildings,  many  ofthem  elegant  *Tith  *«*a,nnTn1  *in»Tound 
ings.  'The  city  covers  an  area  of  about  10  square  miles,  and 
extends  about  3 miles  on  the  border  of  the  river.  Poi).  ;d 
1865,  about  60,000.  Streets  and  avenues  are  wide — many  of 
them  from  100  to  200  feet — substantially  paved  with  stone, 
with  wide  side-walks,  and  beautifully  ornamented  with  forest 
trees.  It  has  an  excellent  system  of  sewerage,  by  which 
the  heavy  clay  soil  is  thoroughly  drained.  It  is  a very  heai  th- 
ful  city,  not  surijassed  by  any  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  abundantly  supplied  wuth  the  purest  lake  water,  whic  h 
is  raised  from  the  river,  by  steam-power,  into  a reservoir, 
built  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  city,  and  is  distributed 
in  iron  pipes  at  a cost  of  about  $10  per  annum,  to  each  family. 

Its  streets  and  buildings  are  lighted  with  gas.  It  has  a well- 
managed  system  of  street  railroads,  by  which  any  part  of  the 
city  may  be  easily  reached.  It  has  an  efficient  system  of 
public  schools,  of  which  there  are  66,  with  elegant  and  com- 
modious school  buildings.  It  has  38  church  edifices,  a num- 
ber of  them  are  elegant  structures.  The  city  contains  7 in- 
corporated banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1 ,000,000,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  private  bankers.  Six  of  the  first 
are  banks  of  issue,  and  one  a savings  bank.  There  is  a house 
of  correction — capable  of  lodging,  in  single  cells,  300  convicts 
— built  and  managed  by  the  city  government — a large  chair 
manufactory  is  connected  with  the  institution.  Among  the 
benevolent  institutions  may  be  named  the  Harper  Hospiital, 
capable  of  accommodating  500  patients,  commenced  by  Mr. 
Walter  Harper;  the  St.  Mary  s hospital,  under  the  charge  of 
the  sisters  of  charity;  the  Marine  Hospital,  for  disabled  sail- 
ors and  seamen,  owned  and  sustained  by  the  United  States, 
on  the  bank  of  Detroit  River,  just  above  the  city,  with  orna- 
mental grounds,  and  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  Canada 
shore;  the  Orphan  Asylum;  and  the  House  for  the  Friend- 
less. There  is  also  an  Industrial  School,  where  the  ragged 
and  vagrant  children  are  gathered,  and  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  sing,  to  mend  and  make  their  clothing,  and  are  fed  one 
good  meal  every  day.  The  substantial  and  elegant  building 
of  gray  sandstone,  erected  by  the  United  States,  on  Griswold 
street,  is  used  and  occupied  for  the  Post-office,  Custom- 
house, and  United  States  courts,  and  cost  $85,000. 

Detroit  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce.  By  its  posi- 
tion on  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  and  by  means  of  5 important 
lines  of  railroad,  it  has  ready  communication  with  the  prin- 
cipal centres  of  trade,  and  with  the  “Giant  West.”  A line 
of  ships  trades  regularly  between  Detroit  and  Liverpool,  Eng 
land,  via.  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  working  and  develop 
ing  of  the  coi)per  mid  iron  mines  of  Michigan  bordering  on 
Lake  Superioi-,  has  created  an  extensive  trade  with  that 
region,  and  several  lines  of  large  steamers  are  actively 
engaged  in  this  trade.  Other  lines  of  steamers  and  sail 
vessels  trade  regularly  between  Detroit  and  the  difl'ereirt 
ports  on  the  lakes. 

History. — The  present  site  of  Detroit  was  occupied  as  a 
military  post  by  the  French,  about  the  year  1670.  Three 
Indian  tribes,  the  Hurons,  the  Pottawattomies,  and  the 
Ottawas,  had  their  villages  in  the  vicinity.  In  1760,  Detroit 
and  other  western  French  posts  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  British.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  by  treaty 
with  England  in  1783,  Detroit  passed  under  the  control  and 
government  of  the  United  States.  The  Territory  of  Michigan 
was  established  in  1805,  and  on  June  11th,  of  that  ye.ar,  the 
town  or  village  of  Detroit  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  A 
new  plan  of  the  city  was  then  adopted  by  General  William 
Hull,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Territory,  which  is  in  part  its 
present  plan.  In  the  war  of  1812,  Detroit  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  by  the  surrender  of  General  Hull,  on  18th 
August,  1812 ; it  was  evacuated  by  them  September  29, 1812. 

Detroit  was  the  capital  of  the  state  from  the  admission  of 
Michigan  into  the  Union  (1836)  until  1850. 

[For  the  manufactures  and  statistics  of  commerce  of 
DcTROir,  see  Aprkndix.] 

DETROIT,  a village  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  western 
shore  of  Peoria  Lake,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Peoria. 

DETROIT,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois. 

DETROIT  (Fr.  Detroit.  dA'trwA/,  i.  e.,  a “ strait,”  or  “ nar- 
row passage,”)  RIVER,  the  name  of  the  river  or  strait  ton 
necting  Lake  St.  Clair  with  Lake  Erie.  Length,  25  miles 
breadth,  from  half  a mile  to  a mile. 

DETS.  See  Decs. 

DETTA,  d^Ptfih',  or  GYEDU,  dyA'doo'.  jA'doo',  a market 
town  of  Hungary,  23  miles  S.  by  E.  of  'lemesvar.  on  tbs 
Berzava.  Pop.  1480. 

DE'I'TELBACH,  dSt'tel-bAK',  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  tne 
Main,  10  milesE.NhE.  of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  2445.  Itscbui-ches 
are  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims. 

DETTENHEIM,  d^Uten-hime', a village  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Middle  Franconia.  25  miles  S.  of  Anspach. 

DETTINGEN,  d^t/ting-en.  a market-town  of  Germany,  in 
Wurtemberg,  circle  of  Black  Forest,  on  the  Erms,  6 miles 
S.W.  of  Niirtingen.  Pop.  2851. 

DETTINGEN,  a town  of  Will  temberg,  fircle  of  Danube.  1'* 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Niirtingen.  Pop.  2283. 

DETTINGEN,  a town  of  WUrtemberg,  circle  of  Jaxt,  15 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  1437. 
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DETTINGEN,  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Lower  Fran- 
conia. on  the  right  hank  of  the  Main,  8 miles  N.W.  of  As- 
ehatfenburg.,  Tn  June,  1743.  the  allied  British  and  Austrian 
army,  under  George  II.,  gained  a victory  here  over  the 
French,  under  Marshal  Noailles. 

DETl'Wl  LLEK,  dStt'veel'laiRt.  (Ger.  Dettweiler,  dStt'fi'fler,) 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Bas-Bhin,  4^  miles  E.iV  .E, 
of  Saverne,  on  the  Zorn.  POp.  1846. 

DKTTVA,  d§tt/v6h',  a town  in  the  N.W.  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Sohl.  in  a valley  E.  of  Altsohl.  Pop.  7240. 

DEUCAll,  du'kart,  a town  of  Nepaul.  Lat.  28°  8'  N.,  Ion. 
82°  E. 

DPIULE,  dul,  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais,  passes  Lille  to  Quesnoy.  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  and  joins  the  Lys  on  the  right.  The  Caual-de-la-Deule 
joins  the  Scarpe  and  the  Lys,  and  passes  Lille  and  Quesnoy ; 
length,  41  miles. 

DEULINA,  dU-lee'n3,  a village  of  Russia,  government,  and 
33  miles  N.  of  Moscow,  on  the  Voria.  A treaty  was  con- 
cluded here  in  1618,  between  the  Poles  and  Russians. 

DEURNE.  d&'ilR^neh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant,  near  the  Peel  Marsh,  5 miles  E.  of 
Helinond.  Pop.  33.j4. 

DEURNE,  a village  of  Belgium,  2 miles  E.  of  Antwerp. 
Pop.  5196. 

DEUSLEMONT,  dul'm^)NG/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Nord,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Lille.  Pop.  2125. 

DEUTTCIIEM,  db'te-K&n,  or  DOETTCHEM,  doc/te-K&m, 
.‘1  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gelderland,  on  the 
Old  Y.ssel,  16  miles  E.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  1831. 

DEUT8CHBROD,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Brok. 

DEGT.-iClIENDORF.  doitch'en-doRf',(vPOPRAD.  po'pr^d'. 
a town  of  Northern  Hungary,  co.  of  Zips,  7 miles  S.W.  of 
Ke.smarkt.  Pop.  1376. 

DEUTSCHES-BUND.  See  Germany. 

DEUTSCH-IIAUSE,  doitch-howtzeh,  (Moravian,  Husowa, 
hoo-sotv^,)  a town  of  Moravia,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Olniutz, 
Pop.  1602. 

DEUTSCH-KRONE.  doitch-kro'neh,  a town  of  West  Prus- 
sia. on  Lake  Radnor,  61  miles  W.N.W.  of  Posen.  Pop.  3000. 

DEUTSCHLA.ND,  doitch'ldnt.  See  Germany. 

DEUTZ  or  DUYTZ,  doits,  (the  Tuiftium  of  the  Romans,) 
a fortified  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  opposite  Cologne,  with  which  city  it  is  united 
by  a bridge  of  boats,  at  the  head  of  the  railway  to  Minden. 
Pop.  3088.  It  has  an  ancient  Benedictine  abbey,  and  manu- 
factures velvets  and  silken  fabrics. 

DEUXGIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

DEUX-PQNTS.  duh'-pANGt,  (Ger.  Zwnhruclen,  tswi-brtikt- 
ken,  L.  Bipon/tium,)  a town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  formerly 
capital  of  an  independent  duchy,  and,  since  1814,  of  a dis- 
trict and  county,  on  the  Erbach,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Serre.  50  miles  W.  of  Speyer.  It  is  well  built,  and  has 
remains  of  an  ancient  ducal  palace,  a Lutheran  cathedral. 
Calvinist  and  Lutheran  churches,  a college,  and  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloths,  leather,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  a fine  castle,  built  by  Stanislaus, 
King  of  Poland.  Deux-Ponts,  with  its  duchy,  formed,  from 
1802  to  1814,  an  arrondissement  of  the  French  department 
of  Mont-Tonnerre.  The  French  name  Deux-Ponts,  and  the 
German  Zweibrucken,  both  signifying  ‘-two  bridges,”  are 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  old  castle  being  situated 
between  two  bridges.  Lat.  49°  10'  N.,  Ion.  7°  20'  E.  Pop. 
about  7000. 

DEU. X-SEVRES,  a department  of  France.  See  Sevres. 

DEYA,  d;i/vCh'.  (Ger.  Diemrich,  deem^-iK,  or  Schlossberg, 

shl6ss'b(!RC} ; L.  DecapfoUs  a market-town  of  Transylvania, 
co.  and  10  miles  N.  of  Hunyad.  on  the  Maros.  Pop.  4000. 
In  the  vicinity  are  a copper-mine  and  paper  mills. 

DEYA.  dfitv^,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Guipuscoa, 
with. a small  port  on  the  Deva,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscav.  Pop.  2190. 

DEVA  or  DEVA  CASTRA.  See  Chester. 

DEV. AN.A.  See  Aberdeen. 

DEVAPRAYAGA,  d;Vtvd-prI-3/gS,  a town  of  Northern 
Hindostan,  in  Gurhwal,  reckoned  holy  to  Hindoos  as  being 
the  place  where  the  Bhagirathi  and  Alakananda  Rivers 
unite  to  form  the  Ganges.  It  has  an  ancient  temple,  and 
numerous  stone  houses  inhabited  by  Brahmins. 

DEWENISII,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  Lough  Erne,  2 miles 
N. N.W.  of  Enniskillen,  contiuning  .some  interesting  remains 
of  ancient  religious  establishments. 

DEVENISH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Fermanagh. 

DEVENTER  or  DEWENTER,  dSv'en-ter  or  d;l/vSn-ter,  (L. 
Daoe.nllria,)  an  ancient  and  fortified  city  of  Holland,  province 
of  Overyssel,  8 miles  N.of  Zutphen,  on  the  Ys.sel.  The  .streets 
are  generally  narrow,  but  the  market-places  large  and  wide. 
Successive  chaiiges  in  the  fortifications  have  reduced  the 
gates  to  .seven.  An  extensive  prospect  is  enjoyed  from  the 
ramparts,  but  the  favorite  promenade  is  the  Worp,  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Yssel,  whose  fine  old  linden-trees  were 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1813,  but  it  is  now  laid  out 
with  great  taste  in  the  English  garden  style.  The  Town- 
house  is  of  great  size;  in  it  the  Athenaeum  has  its  library. 
The  Court-house  and  Pri.son  are  handsome  .structures,  as  is 
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also  the  Weigh-house,  a large,  old,  isolated  building.  The 
Reformed  have  two  churche.s,  the  Lutherans  one,  the  Men 
nonites  one.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  one;  the  .Jews  h.ave 
a small  .synagogue.  Though  no  longer  the  third  commer- 
cial city  of  Holland,  it  still  derives  great  advantages  from 
its  harbor  on  the  Yssel.  It  exports  600.060  pounds  of  but- 
ter, and  365,000  Deventer  cakes,  annually;  has  a royal 
Turkey  carpet  manufactory,  an  iron  foundry,  a stocking 
manufactory,  and  various  other  industrial  establishments 
Among  its  public  institutions  are  the  great  hcsiiital  for  old 
people,  a burgher  orphan-house,  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  and  four  other  hospitals,  including  a military 
one.  The  Athenasum  comprises  a drawing  school,  a lec- 
ture-room, and  a hall  for  the  Chemical  and  Physical  Society. 
There  are  also  a Latin  and  an  industrial  school,  with  500 
scholars-  a fine  arts  society,  and  natural  history  and  chemi- 
cal society,  a department  of  the  public  utility  society,  and 
one  for  the  encouragement  of  industry,  and  eight  other 
schools,  with  2200  scholars.  Pop.  in  1850,  14.378,  of  whom 
10,650  are  Protestants,  bOOO  Roman  Catholics,  and  280 
Jews  ; in  1863, 17,257. 

DEVEREAUX,  dSvte-ro',  a post-office  of  Herkimer  co.,  New 
York. 

DEA’EREAUX,  a village  of  Hancock  co.,  Georgia,  18  miles 
N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

DEV/ERHILL  LONG^BRIDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.of 
Wilts. 

DEVERHILL  MONCKtTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts. 

DEVfERON,  a river  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Al)erdeen  and 
Banff,  enters  the  North  Sea  at  Banff.  Length,  40  miles. 

DEVETSER,  dd'v^t-.saiR',  or  DEVECSER,  dA'v^ch'aiR/,  a 
market-town  of  Ilungaiy,  81  miles  S.W.  of  Pesth.  Pop,  2800. 

DEV'ICOTH’A,  a fort  and  seaport  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  district,  and  60  miles  N.E.  of  Tanjore. 

DEV'IL  ISLAND,  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  is  in  lat.  54°  58' 30" 
S.,  Ion.  69°  4'  50"  W. 

DEVIL  LAKE.  See  Minniwakan. 

DEVILLE-LES-ROUEN,  di'veeV-li-roo-^NO^  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seino-Inferieure,  on  the  Cailly,  2 
miles  N.W.  of  Rouen.  Pop.  in  1852,  3884.  It  has  manvrfec- 
tures  of  cotton  cloths. 

DEVIL’S,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  French  Guiana.  Lat. 
5°  16'  N.,  Ion.  52°  34'  W. 

DEVGL’S  BA/SIN,  the  name  given  by  Cook  to  a port  in 
Christmas  Sound,  Terra  del  Fuego.  Lat.  55°  16'  S.,  Ion.  70°  W. 

DEVIL’S  BRIDGE  crosses  the  Reuss,  in  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Uri.  16  miles  S.  of  Altorf. 

DEVIL’S  BIT  MOUNTAINS,  a mountain  range  of  Ire- 
land. in  Munster,  co.  of  Tipperary,  extending  S.W.  and  N.E. 
for  about  24  miles,  and  separating  the  basins  of  the  Shan- 
non and  Suir.  Height,  2084  feet. 

DEVIL’S  PEAK,  a mountain  of  South  Africa.  Cape  Colony, 
in  lat.  33°  57'  12"  S.,  Ion.  18°  31'  45"  E.  Height.  3315  feet. 

DEVIL’S  PUNCH  BOWL,  a small  lake  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Kerry,  near  the  summit  of  Mangerton  Mountain,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  between  2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

DEVIZES,  de-vPziz,  (“The  Vize,”  or  “Vies,’")  a parliament- 
ary and  municipal  borough  and  town  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts, 
on  theKennet  and  Avon  Canal,  23  miles  N.N.W.  of  Salisbury, 
and  10  miles  S.E.  of  the  Chippenham  station  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  6554.  It  is  built  on  an 
eminence  near  the  N.  limit  of  Salisbury  plaim  The  main 
streets,  branching  from  a large  market-place,  are  spacious, 
well  paved  and  lighted.  The  principal  buildings  are  2 an- 
cient churches,  an  endowed  school  and  almshouse,  a hand- 
some town-hall  and  cross,  large  county  jail,  and  a union 
work-house.  Devizes  has  numerous  inns,  having  formerly 
been  a great  halting-place  on  the  Bath  Road ; also  mills  for 
silk-throwing,  manufactures  of  snuff,  malt,  and,  on  Thurs- 
day, one  of  the  largest  markets  for  corn  in  the  W.  of  Eng- 
land. It  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

DEYOCH  (deeGok)  WATER,  a lake  of  England,  co.of  Cum- 
berland, 4^  miles  E.  of  Ravenglass,  and  formed  by  the 
sources  of  a tributary  of  the  Esk.  Area.  300  acres. 

DE\VON,  or  DEVONSHIRE,  dSvtpn-shjr,  (Jj.  Derofnia,')  a 
county  of  England,  forming  part  of  its  S.W.  peninsula,  and 
having  N.  the  Bristol  Channel,  E.  the  counties  of  Somerset 
and  Dorset,  S.  the  English  Channel,  and  IV.  Cornwall.  Area, 
2589  square  miles,  or  1,654,400  acres,  of  which  about  1,200,000 
acres  are  reported  to  be  arable  or  in  pasture,  and  upwards 
of  300,000  waste.  Pop.  in  1851, 567,098.  The  surface  is  greatly 
broken  and  diversified,  but,  except  the  wild,  sterile  tracts 
Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  generally  remarkable  for  fertility. 
The  vale  of  Exeter,  and  the  district  bordering  on  the  English 
Channel,  called  the  South  Hams,  are  especially  beautifu'  And 
rich.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Exe,  Dart,  Tamar,  J^iw, 
Torridge,  Teign,  and  Axe,  the  estuaries  of  most  of  which 
form  good  harbors.  The  inlets  of  Torbay  anl  Plymouth 
Sound  are  respectively  upon  its  S.E.  and  S.IV.  sides.  The 
county  is  fttmed  for  it's  cider.  The  red  Devon  breed  of  cattle 
is  highly  esteemed ; and  Dartmore  feeds  large  numbers  of 
small  ponies.  Mines  of  copper  and  tin  ^re  extensive.  The 
Great  Western  Railway  extends  through  the  S.  part  of  the 
county,  past  Exeter  to  Plymouth.  Caoital  Exeter.  Ply- 
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mouth,  Devonport,  Tavistock,  Tiverton,  Barnstaple,  Iloniton, 
Totuess,  Ashburton,  and  Dartmouth  are  the  chief  towns  and 
boroughs,  and  together  send  18  members  to  the  House  of 
Commous.  The  county  sends  2 for  its  N.  and  2 for  its  S.  di- 
vision. It  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  Cavendish,  and  of 
earl  to  the  Courtney  family. Adj.  Devonian,  de-vo^ne-an. 

DKVfON,  a river  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Perth  and  Clackman- 
nau,  rises  in  the  Ochil  Mountains,  and  joins  the  Forth  near 
Alloa.  It  has  remarkable  falls  near  the  village  of  Crook  of 
Devon,  and  its  fine  scenery  has  been  celebrated  by  Burns. 

DKVON,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana. 

DEVON,  NORTH,  a tract  of  the  Arctic  region,  in  North 
America,  lat.  75°  N.,  Ion.  from  80°  to  92°  W.,  having  E.  Baf- 
fin’s Bay,  W.  Wellington  Strait,  and  S.  Barrow  Strait,  sepa- 
rating it  from  North  Somerset. 

DEVONPORT,  d^v'on-ixjrt,  (until  1821  called  PLYMOUTH 
DOCK,}  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  maritime 
and  fortified  town,  and  naval  arsenal  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon,  at  its  S.W.  extremity,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Tamar,  termed  the  Ilamoaze,  2 miles  W.N.W.  of  Ply- 
mouth. The  borough  comprises  the  parishes  of  Stoke-Da- 
merel  and  East  Stonehouse.  Pop.  in  1861,  64,798.  The  town 
stands  on  high  ground,  and  is  enclosed  by  ramparts,  de- 
fended by  various  batteries.  It  is.  however,  as  a naval  ar- 
senal, the  largest  by  far  in  Great  Britain,  that  Devonport 
attracts  attention,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  chief  cha- 
racteristics.. The  national  works,  constructed  for  govern- 
ment purposes,  cover  not  less  than  358  acres,  comprising  one 
of  the  finest  dock-yards  in  the  world,  and  which  will  be 
equalled  in  magnitude  by  another,  now  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, for  the  equipment  of  men-of-war  steamers.  The  two 
dock-yards  will  comprehend  an  area  of  about  160  acres.  In 
1848,  529  hands  were  employed  in  this  yard,  but  as  many 
as  3000  have  been  sometimes  engaged  here.  The  principal 
structures  are  the  residence  of  the  port  admiral,  the  bar- 
racks, the  military  hospital,  chapels  of  ease,  assembly-rooms, 
theatre,  and  a Doric  column  erected  on  a height  to  comme- 
morate the  changing  the  name  of  the  town.  Devonport  has 
breweries,  soap  factories,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  i-efitting 
and  victualling  ships.  It  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of 
Commous. 

DEVONSHIRE.  See  Devon. 

DEVRA-TABOOR,  d^v^rd-ti-booR/,  or  DEBRA-TABOUR, 
dSWrd-td-booR/,  a populous  town  of  Abyssinia,  35  miles  E.  of 
Lake  Dembea,  in  lat.  11°  55'  N.,  Ion.  37°  45'  E. 

DEVRIGHI,  dev'ree-ghee/,  (anc.  NicnpfoUs?)  a town  of  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  pashalic,  and  62  miles  E.  of  Seevas,  on  the  Egkiu. 

DEVYNOCK,  de-vuiPok,  a village  and  parish  of  Wales,  co. 
of  Brecknock,  7 miles  W.  of  Brecknock. 

DEWA,  a river  of  Hindostan.  See  Goggra. 

DEW ANGARY,  dee'wdn-gd'ree,  a populous  village  of  Boo- 
tan,  2100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  having  several  Boodhic 
temples. 

DE'W.iSS^  a town  of  India,  province  of  Malwah,  23  miles 
S.E.  of  Oojein.  It  is  the  capital  of  a rajahship,  under  Bri- 
tish protection. 

DEW/CHURCH,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hereford. 

DEW'CHURCH,  MUCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Hereford. 

DEWENTER,  a town  of  Holland.  See  Deventer. 

DE  WITT',  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Texas, 
contains  968  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Guadalupe 
River.  The  surface  of  the  uplands  is  rolling  and  highly  pic- 
turesque. and  the  soil  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Guadalupe.  The  population  is  sparse,  but  increasing 
rapidly.  Named  in  honor  of  De  Witt,  an  empresario.  under 
the  Mexican  government,  of  what  was  termed  De  Witt’s  co- 
lony. Capital,  Clinton.  Pop.  5108;  of  whom  3465  were 
free. 

DE  WITT,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Illinois,  con- 
tains about  450  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head 
streams  of  Salt  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Sangamon  River. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  diversified  by  prairies 
and  forests  of  good  timber;  the  soil  is  highly  productive, 
and  easily  cultivated.  Stone  coal  is  found.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The  name  was 
given  in  honor  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  governor  of  New  York. 
Capital,  Clinton.  Pop.  lG,820. 

DE  WITT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Onondaga  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  Railroad,  and  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  4 or  5 miles  E of  Syracuse.  Pop.  3043. 

DE  WITT,  a thriving  post-village  of  De  Witt  township, 
Clinton  county,  Michigan,  on  the  Looking-glass  River,  8 
miles  N.  of  Lansing.  'The  river  furnishes  water-power, 
which  gives  motion  to  several  mills.  P.  of  township,  1139. 

DE  WITT,  a posUvillage  of  De  Witt  co.,  Illinois,  60  miles 
E.N.B.  of  Springfield. 

DE  WITT,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  85  miles  N.W.  of  J efferson  City. 

DE  WITT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  70 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Iowa  City,  and  4 miles  N.  of  the  Wapsipini- 
con  River.  Pop.  2261.  See  Appendix. 

DE  WITT  LAND,  a region  of  Australia,  on  its  N.W.  coast, 
letween  Ion.  120°  and  123°  E.,  opposite  Dampier  Archipelago, 
diiicoveied  by  De  Witt  in  1628. 


DE  WITT’S  ISLANDS,  off  the  S.  coast  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  between  South  Cape  and  South-west  Cape. 

DE  WITT’S  VALLEY, avillageof  Alleghany  CO.,  New  York 

DE  WITT'VILLE,  a post-office,  Chautauqua  cD.,  New  York 

DEWITTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  ol 
Beauharnois,  50  miles  S.  of  Montreal.  It  contains  sei  eral 
stores,  saw  and  carding  mills.  Pop.  about  150. 

DEW'LISH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

DEW'SAH,  a considerable  town  of  Western  Hindostan,  c2 
miles  E.  of  Jeypoor,  enclosed  by  a wall. 

DEM’SALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

DEWSBURY,  dewz'ber-e,  a market  and  manufacturing 
town,  parish  and  township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  IVest 
Riding,  on  the  Calder,  8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Leeds,  and  having  a 
station  on  the  Manchesterand  Leeds  Railway,  7 miles  W'.N.W. 
of  Wakefield.  Pop.  of  parish,  in  1851,  28,103.  The  town  lies 
low,  but  has  some  good  streets  and  stone  hou.ses,  and  it  is  well 
paved  and  lighted.  It  has  a free  school,  a mechanics’  institute, 
branch  banks,  a blanket-hall,  with  large  and  thriving  manu- 
factures of  blankets,  carpets,  and  other  low  woollen  fabrics, 
made  from  refu.se  woollen  rags  re-si)un.  More  than  3000 
persons  are  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  the  place.  The 
Calder  Navigation  connects  the  town  with  Hull  and  Liver- 
pool. Pop.  of  town,  in  1851,  14,051. 

DEX'TER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Penobscot  co., 
Maine,  70  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  The  village,  situated 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Sebasticook,  is  one  of  the  most  Hour- 
ishing  in  the  county.  It  contains  4 churches,  a newspaper 
office,  a high  school,  a lyceum  and  library,  20  stores,  a large 
hotel,  gas-light  company.  <tc.  The  above  stream  atlords  ex- 
cellent water-power,-  which  is  here  employed  for  4 large 
woollen  factories,  an  iron  foundry,  machine  shop,  planing 
machine,  carding  and  cloth-dressing  mill,  an  extensive  tan- 
nery. several  shingle  machines,  2 saw  mills,  and  other  esta 
blishments.  The  above  employ  about  300  hands.  Imme- 
diately N.  of  the  village  there  is  an  extensive  floating  bridge 
across  the  neck  of  a large  pond.  Pop.  of  the  village,  about 
800 ; of  the  township,  2363. 

DEX/TER,  a post-village  of  Brownsville  township,  Jeffer- 
son co..  New  York,  at  the  entrance  of  Black  River  into  Lake 
Ontario,  about  7 miles  W.  of  Watertown.  It  contains  a 
a number  of  manufactories  and  saw  mills,  and  has  a land- 
ing place  for  steamboats,  and  imported  merchandise.  Dexter 
being  a port  in  the  collection  district  of  Sackett’s  Harbor. 

DEX'TER,  a thriving  post-village  of  Scio  township.  Wash 
tenaw  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  at 
the  confluence  of  Mill  Creek  with  Huron  River,  50  miles  W 
by  N.  of  Detroit.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water- 
power,  and  has  several  mills.  Pop.  856. 

DEX'TERVILLE,  a village  of  Chautauqua  co.,New  York, 
at  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  about  18  miles  S.E.  of 
Maysville.  Pop.  358. 

DEYNZE  or  DEYNSE,  din'zeh,  (anc.  Donhaf)  a town  of 
Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Ghent, 
on  the  Lys,  and  near  the  railway  between  Ghent  and  Cour- 
trau  Pop.  3600. 

DEYPAULPOOR,  da'pawl'pooR/  or  di'pawl'poor',  a town 
of  Hindostan,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Indore,  having  about  1000 
houses. 

DEYRAH,  a town  of  Hindostan.  See  Dehra. 

DEYUZE,  dA'iiz',  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  on  the  Lys,  and  the  Ghent  and  Courtrai  Railway, 
9 miles  S.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  3630.  It  has  celebrated  manu- 
factures of  gin. 

DEZA,  d^thi,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  35  miles  S.E. 
of  Soria,  on  a rugged  hill.  Pop.  1424. 

DEZFOOL.  DEZFUL,  or  DEZPHOUL,  dgz'fooP,  written 
also  DIZ'FOUL',  DESFOUL,  and  DESFUL.  a town  of  Persia, 
province  of  Khoozistan,  in  which  it  is  now  the  principal 
mart,  on  the  Dezfool  River,  (Coprates,)  here  crossed  by  a fine 
bridge  of  22  arches,  32  miles  W.N.W.  of  Shooster.  Pop. 
15.000.  (?)  It  is  not  so  well  built  as  Shooster;  and  from  the 
inferior  size  of  its  bazaar,  the  merchants  expose  their  goods 
for  sale  in  private  dwellings  or  caravanserais.  Near  it  are 
many  mounds,  evidently  of  Sassanian  origin.  It  has  ruins 
of  ancient  buildls:^.  and  5Ir.  Layard  supposes  that  here  was 
the  site  of  the  ‘-Castle  of  Oblivion,”  in  which  Shahpoor  con- 
fined the  Armenian  king,  Arsaces  II. 

DIIAFAR,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Dhofar. 

DHALAK,  dd'iak'  or  d hd'ldk',  or  DAHALAK.  dd-hl'ldk; 
(anc.  Orinef)  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea.  25  miles  E.  of  Masso- 
wah.  in  Abyssinia,  23  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,by  15  in 
breadth.  Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  a coral 
fishery.  On  its  S.  coast  is  the  village  of  Dhalak.  Several 
small  islands  near  it  are  called  the  Dh.\lak  Islands. 

DHAMIE,  dd'mee',  one  of  the  Sikh  states  of  North-western 
Hindostan.  S.  of  the  Sutlej,  protected  by  the  British.  Pop 
3000.  It  has  an  armed  force  of  100  men. 

DHAMONEE.  dd'mo-nee',  or  DHAMANT,  dd'md'nee'.  a for- 
tified town  of  India,  dominions, and  1 .50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gwalior. 

DHAR,  daR,  or  DHARANUGGUR.  da'ra-nOg'gfir.  a city 
of  Central  Hindostan,  capital  of  a rajpoot  state  of  1466  square 
miles,  32  miles  W.S.W.  of  Indore.  Elevation,  1908  feet. 

DTIARWAR.  See  Darwar. 

DHAWALAGHIRI,  da-w6l'a-gh§r'ree,  a lofty  peak  of  the 
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Himalaya  Mountains,  in  Northftrn  Hindostan.  formerly 
sn])i)osed  to  be  the  cnlminating  point  of  the  earth's  surface, 
between  Nepaul  and  Thibet,  in  hit.  29°  N.,  Ion.  82°  50'  E. 
Wstiniated  elevaticn,  28.000  feet.  See  HnuLiYAS. 

DIIOFAR  or  DOFAK,  do'faR',  written  also  DHAF.\R,  for- 
merly a celebrated  city  of  Yemen,  said  by  Arab  writers  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  most  of  the  kings  of  that  coun- 
try. This  w as  probably  the  Sapphara  metropolis  of  Ptolemy, 
and  Saphar-Regia  of  Pliny. 

DilOhKA,  doPkd  or  d'hoFk^-.  a town  of  Ilindostan,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay.  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kaira. 

DllOLPOOll,  dSl'pooR/,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  34  miles  S.E. 
of  Agra. 

DirOOIlCATEE,  dooR'kd/tee'  or  d’hoor'ki-tee/,  the  smallest 
of  the  Sikh  States,  in  North-western  Ilindostan, protected  by 
the  British.  Pop.  200. 

DIIOOllWYE,  dooR'wP.  a small  rajahship  of  India,  in  Bun- 
delcund.  under  British  protection.  Pop.  8000. 

DllUBIlU.Ml’OOREE,  dur'rum-pootree,  adecayea  town  oi 
Hindostan,  province  of  Malwah,  on  the  Nerbudda,  in  lat.  22° 
10'  N.,  Ion.  75°  26'  E. 

DIABLERETS,  de'db'leh-r.V,  a remarkable  mountain  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  between  the  cantons  of 
Bern  and  Valais.  Height  above  the  sea.  10.190  feet. 

D1 ADIN,  dee-d'deen',  a town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  pashalic, 
and  25  miles  AV.N.W.  of  Bayazeed.  on  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Euphrates.  It  has  a large  ruined  fort,  and  was,  until 
lately,  a place  of  some  importance. 

DI  ALA.  dee-d'li,  or  DIY  ALAH,  dee'y3,'ldh,  a river  of  A.siatic 
Turkey,  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  formed  liy  the  junction  of 
the  Shirvan.  Holwan,  and  various  other  intermediate 
streams,  all  flowing  from  the  mountains  of  Kirmanshah.  It 
is  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  ancient  G’/ndes. 

DIALIGU^LY,  dee-d'lee-gA'lee,  a village  of  AYestern  Af- 
rica. in  the  Bondoo  country,  on  the  Faleme,  in  lat.  14°  36' 
N.,  Ion.  12°  10'  AY. 

DI'AL’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  North  Carolina. 

DIAAIANT,  dee'd'mSN®',  a town  of  the  French  colony  of 
Martinifxue,  in  the  Antilles,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  8 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Fort  Royal,  near  the  Morne  dc  Diamant,  a 
volcanic  mountain  1568  feet  in  elevation.  Pop.  1534. 

DIAMANTE,  de-^-mdn'td,  a coast-town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Citra.  30  miles  NkAY.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  1700. 

DIAMANTINA.  de-a-rndn-tee/nd,  formerly  TEJUCO,  td- 
zhoo/ko,  a flourishing  modern  city  of  Brazil,  province  of  Mi- 
na.s-Geraes,  capital  of  the  diamond  district,  situated  in  a val- 
ley surrounded  by  hisrh  mountains.  220  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Ouro-Breto,  5700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was 
erected  into  a city  in  1831.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  The  streets  are  wide  and  paved.  Pop.  about 
6000.  its  distiict  comprises  several  villages  and  a popula- 
tion of  14,000. 

DIAMANTINA,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Matto- 
Grosso.  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ouro  and  Diaman- 
tino.  70  miles  N.N.AAk  of  Cuyaba.  Pop.  4-500.  The  Rio  Dii- 
MA.VTiNO,  (•'  Diamond  Biver.”)  so  called  from  the  valuable 
diamonds  found  in  its  basin,  was  discovered  in  1728.  'The 
Spanish  government  closed  the  distinct,  in  order  to  monopo- 
lize the  gold  and  diamonds,  which  led  to  an  extensive  emi- 
gration in  1749.  The  present  town  of  Diamantina  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  village  of  Alta  Paraguai-Diamantina. 

DIAMANTE.  de-d-maiPtA.  NEUQUE.  n^oo-k.A,  or  NEU- 
GUEN.  nS'oo-ghAn^  a large  river  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
(La  Plata,)  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Negro,  having  its  sources 
on  the  E.  slopes  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  about  lat.  36°  16'  S., 
Ion.  70°  AA".  Its  whole  course  is  about  170  miles. 

DTAAIO.ND  GROA'E,  a post-village  in  Brunswick  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, 86  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Richmond. 

DIAAIOND  GROVE,  a post-offlce  of  Jasper  co..  Missouri. 

DIAMOND  (diamond)  HARBOR,  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  is  in  the  river  Hoogly,  34  miles  below  Calcutta, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a good  road. 

DIAAIOND  HILL,  a post-office  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode 
Island. 

DIAMOND  HILL,  a post-office  of  Anson  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 154  miles  from  Raleigh. 

DIAMOND  HILL,  a post-office  of  Abbeville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

Dl  A.AIOND  ISL.AND,  British  India,  Burmese  dominions, 
Is  in  the  estuary  of  the  Bas.sain  River,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Cape 
Negrais.  It  abounds  with  turtles. 

DIAMOND  AIILLS.  a village  of  Indiana  co..  Penns3dvania, 
on  Two  Lick  Creek,  58  miles  in  a direct  line  E.N.E.  of  Pitts- 
burg. has  1 f)undrv  and  2 mills.  Pop.  about  150. 

DIAMOND  POINT,  of  Sumatra,  bounds  VV.  the  Strait  of 
\1  Dacca.  Lat.  5°  16'  N.,  Ion.  97°  40'  E. 

DI.AMOND  RIA'ER.  a small  stream  of  Coos  co.,  in  the  N. 
part  of  New  Hampshire,  falls  into  Dead  River. 

DIAMPER,  de-Am-paiiP.  a town  of  Hindostan,  in  Travan- 
core,  14  miles  E.  of  Cochin.  In  lat.  9°  56'  N..  Ion.  76°  29'  E. 

Dl.VNA,  di-aiPa.  a post-township  of  Lewis  co..  New  York, 
45  miles  S.  of  Ogdensburg.  Pop.  1483. 

1)1  ANA  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Buckingham  co.,  A'irglnia, 
on  ‘Jlate  River,  75  miles  AY.  of  Richmond. 

DIANIU.AI.  SeeDENiA. 
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DIANO,  de-A/no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  ol  Pnncipato 
Citra,  in  the  A’al-di-Diano,  on  the  Calore,  45  miles  fi-om  Sa 
lerno.  Pop.  5000. 

DIANO- AIARINO,  de-d'no-niA-reetno,  a town  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  division  of  N ice,  14  miles  N.of  Oneglia  Pop.  2538. 

DIANO  D’ALBA,  de-d/no  ddl'bd.  (anc.  Diafnium  AlhenGium 
Pnmppjannirum?)  a town  in  Piedmont,  of  Sardinian  States, 
3^  miles  S.  of  Alba.  Pop.  2000. 

DIARBEKIR.  dee'aR'be-keeR'.  or  DIARBEKR,dee-aH'b?'kr, 
a city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  a pashalic  of  its  own 
name,  is  situated  near  the  'Tigris,  in  lat.  37°  55'  30"  N..  ion. 
39°  52'  E.  Pop.  about  8000  families,  cniefly  Turks  and  Ar- 
menians. It  is  enclosed  by  a vast  wall  of  dark  stone,  is  sub- 
stantially built,  and  has  a citadel,  .some  cotton  and  silk  looms, 
and  copper-works;  but  it.®  manufactures  have  of  late  mate 
riallv  diminished.  It  is  the  see  of  a Chaldean  patriarch. 

DIARBEKIR  or  DIARBEKR,  a pashalic  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
forming  the  AY.  part  of  Turkish  Armenia,  mostly  between 
lat.  37°  and  39°  N.,  and  Ion.  38°  and  42°  E.,  having  N.\Y.  and 
S.  the  Euphrates,  separating  it  from  the  pashalics  of  Erz- 
room,  Seevas.  Alara.sh,  and  Damascus,  and  E.  the  pashalics 
of  A'an  and  Koordistau.  Its  centre  is  traversed  by  the  Uppei 
'I'igris.  'The  chief  cities  are  Diarbekir,  Oorfah.  and  Alardeen. 

DPAS  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Cape  May  co..  New  Jersey. 

DIIPBLEVILLF,,  a village  near  the  N.E.  corner  of  Livings- 
ton CO..  Michigan,  about  51  miles  N.AA’.  of  Detroit. 

DIB'DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Southampton. 

DI BGHITSV I LLE.  a posboffice,  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

DIBTO.  See  Dijon. 

DIBONG.  dee'bong',  a river  of  Thibet,  one  of  the  head 
streams  of  the  Brahmapootra,  joins  the  Dihong  in  27°  45'  N. 
lat..  and  9.5°  10'  E.  Ion. 

DICE’S  HEAD,  a point  or  cape  at  the  entrance  of  Castine 
Harbor,  Alaine.  On  it  is  a fixed  light.  116  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  44°  21'  N.,  Ion.  68°  45'  30"  AY. 

DICKELA'ENNE.  dik'-kel-vSnn',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt.  Pop.  1632. 

DICK'ENSONYILLE.  a post-office  of  Russell  co.,  Virginia, 
340  miles  AY.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

DICK'ERSON  y I LL  E.  a post-office  of  N iagara  co..  New  York. 

DICKHlYA’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  21  miles  N.N.AA’.  of  Galena. 

DICKINSON,  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Iowa,  bor- 
dering on  Alinnesota.  has  an  area  of  about  430  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Okoboji  River,  a branch  of  the  Little 
Sioux  River.  It  has  .several  small  lakes,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Spirit  Lake.  Named  in  honor  of  Senator  Dickin- 
son of  New  York.  Pop.  180. 

DICKINSON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co., 
New  York,on  Racket  River,  16  miles  S.AY.  of  Malone.  P.1917. 

DICKINSON,  a post-office,  Cumberland  co,,  Pennsylvania. 

DICKINSON,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  A'irginia,  200 
miles  AY.S.AV.  of  Richmond. 

DICKINSON  COLLEGE.  Pennsylvania.  See  Carlisle. 

DICKINSON’S  LANDING,  a post-village  of  Canada  AA'est, 
co.  of  Stormont,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  ths 
head  of  Cornwall  Canal.  90  miles  S.AA'.of  Montre.al.  In  1851 
6934  vessels  (tons  526,210)  passed  down  this  canal.  The  vil- 
lage contains  churches  of  4 denominations.  6 or  7 stores, 
several  factories  and  mills,  and  has  a collector  of  customs. 
A ferry  crosses  the  river  here  to  Messina,  in  Neiv  York 
Pop.  700. 

DICK  .TOIIN  SON,  a township  of  Clay  co..  Indiana.  P.  1222. 

DICKLEBURGH,  dik^el-burg,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

DICKtSBURG,  a village  in  Knox  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  AYest  Fork  of  White  River,  14  miles  S.  of  A'in- 
cennes. 

DICK'SON,  a county  in  the  N.N.AY.  part  of  Tennessee, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  650  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Harpeth  River,  and  other  affluents  of  Cumberland  River, 
which  washes  its  N.E.  border.  The  surface  is  undulating; 
the  soil  moderately  fertile.  Capital,  Charlotte.  Pop.9'J82; 
of  whom  7781  were  free,  and  2201  slaves. 

DICK’S  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Kentucky,  rises  in 
Rockcastle  co  , and  flowing  N.AV,,  enters  the  Kentucky  River 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Harrodsburg. 

DICOMANO.  de-ko-mA^no.  (anc.  Dacumahnim  a town  of 
Tuscany.  18  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Florence,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Dicomano  with  the  Sieve.  Pop.  1480. 

DIDAM.  de'diinP,  or  DIEAI.  deem,  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands. pi'ovince  ofGelderland.  13miles  S. of Zutphen.  P. 2100. 

DID'BROOK  E.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

DID'COT  JUNC'TION.  a station  on  the  Great  AA'estern 
Railway.  England,  co.  of  Berks.  53  miles  AV.  of  London. 

DID'DEH.  a large  and  thriving  village  of  AA'estern  Afric.a 
Bondoo  country,  situated  near  the  Fnl6ine  Jtiver,  in  lai.  13* 
52'  N..  Ion.  12018'  AY. 

DID'DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Huntingdon. 

DID'DLEBURY,  a p;irish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

DID'LING.  a parish  of  England,  co.  ol  Sussex. 

DID'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

DTD'MAR'TON,  a pari.sh  of  F.ngland.  co.  of  Glouoaster 

DPDG.  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co.,  Alississippi. 

DIDS'BURY,  a chapolry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster 


DIE 

DTE,  dee,  (anc.  D^a  or  DcJa  Vncnntioh'um,)  a walled  town 
of  France,  department  of  Drome,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Drome.  26  miles  E.S.E,  of  Valence.  I’op.  in  1852,  3923.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silks,  paper,  and  leather. 

DIEBURG,  dee'bCdRo',  a town  of  Central  Germany,  in 
llesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  Gersprenz,9  miles  E.N.E.  of  Darm- 
stadt. Pop.  310u!  It  is  defended  by  a strong  castle. 

DIEDEREX.  a village  of  Holland.  See  Dieren. 

DIEDITZ,  dee  dits,  or  DIEDICE,  de-.i-deet/sA,  a town  of 
M >ravia,  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Briinn,  on  the  Hanna.  Pop.  1366. 

DIEGO,  de-A/go  or  dee^go,  a bay  of  Anegada,  in  the  West 
Indi'>s. 

DIEGO  ALVAREZ.  See  Gough  Island. 

DIEGO  GARCI.\.  de-A'go  gaR-see'A,  the  most  S.  of  the  Mai- 
dive Islands,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  an  excellent  harbor 

DIEGO  SAURIEZ,  de-.Vgo  so're-A^  or  BRITISH  SOUND,  a 
fine  harbor,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  Madagascar.  Lat.  (N. 
point)  12°  13'  48"  S..  Ion.  49°  23'  .30"  E. 

DIEGO  RAMIREZ.  de-.A/go  rA-mee'rAs,  an  island  group  in 
the  South  Pacific,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Cape  Horn.  Lat.  56°  25' 
S.,  Ion.  68°  44'  W. 

DIEKTRCH.  dee/k^gRK,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince. and  18  miles  N.  of  Luxembourg,  on  the  Sure.  P.  3000. 

DIELLI,  de-Mee,  a fortified  town  of  the  island  of  Timor, 
on  the  N.  coast,  Ciipital  of  the  Portuguese  government  of 
Dielli,  and  residence  of  the  governor. 

DIELSDORF.  deelsMoRf.  a village  and  parish  of  Switzer- 
land. canton,  and  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  642. 

DIEMEL,  deetmel,  a river  of  Central  Germany,  in  Prus- 
sia, Iv’estphalia  and  Hesse-Cassel.  joins  the  Werra  24  miles 
N.  of  Cassel,  after  a N.E.  coui-se  of  50  miles,  past  the  towus 
of  Stadtberg  and  Reinhardtswald. 

DIEIMRICH,  a town  of  Transylvania.  See  Deva. 

DIENVILLE,  de-AxG'veeP,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Aube.  13  miles  N.W.  of  Bar-sur-Aube.  Pop.  1264. 

DIEPENBEK,  dee'pen-bAkt,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Liinbourg,  and  3 miles  S.E.  of  Hasselt.  Pop.  2508. 

DIEPENIIEIM,  dee'pen-hime',  or  DIEPEN,  dee'pen,  a 
town  of  Holland,  province  of  Overyssel,  17  miles  E.  by  S. 
of  Deventer.  Pop.  1.389. 

DIEPHOLZ,  deep'hAlts',  a town  of  Hanover,  capital  of  a 
county,  60  miles  IV.N.W.  of  Hanover,  on  the  lluute.  Pop.  2523. 

DIEPPE.  dyApp  or  de-App',  a seaport  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Seine-Inferieure.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arques. 
at  the  IV.  terminus  of  the  Rouen  and  Dieppe  Railroad,  on 
the  English  Channel,  and  33  miles  N.  of  Rouen.  Lat.  of 
lighthou.se,  49°  55'  7"  N.,  Ion.  1°  5'  2"  E.  Pop.  in  1852, 17.669. 
It  is  divided  into  the  town  proper,  and  the  suburb  le  Pollet. 
which  communicate  by  a flying  bridge,  both  being  well  fur- 
nished with  water  from  an  aqueduct  supplying  nearly  200 
fountains.  The  principal  edifices  are  an  old  castle  on  a 
cliff  W.  of  the  town,  2 churches,  the  town-hall,  commercial 
colleg(^;^  theatre,  public  library,  baths,  and  a school  of  navi- 
gatiou.^  The  port,  enclosed  by  2 jetties,  and  bordered  by 
quays,  can  accommodate  from  60  to  80  vessels  under  600 
tons;  but  it  dries  at  low  water,  and  Ls  otherwise  inconve- 
nient. Dieppe  has  ati  active  general  trade,  ship  building 
locks,  manufactures  of  ivory  wares,  watches,  lace,  &c.,  and 
is  a packet  station,  communicating  daily  by  steamboats 
with  Brighton,  the  traffic  having  increased  considerably 
since  the  opening  of  the  Paris  and  Rouen  Railway.  Among 
the  imports  of  1852,  were  22,984  tons  of  coal  from  Newcastle. 
Dieppe  is  the  chief  watering-place  of  France,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented by  visiters  in  summer,  but  still  more  towards 
autumn,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  and  vacation 
of  the  colleges  and  government  offices  at  Paris.  It  was 
once  the  principal  port  of  France,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
distinguished  for  their  enterprise.  It  was  bombarded  and 
much  damaged  by  the  English  and  Dutch  combined  fleet  in 
1694.  It  owes  much  to  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  who  first  made 
it  fashionable  as  a bathing  place. 

DIEREN.  dee'ren,  properly  DIEDEREN,  dee'der-en,  a vil- 
lage of  Holland,  province  of  Gelderland,  in  the  Veluwe,  9 
miles  N.E.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  1300. 

DIERSBURO,  deers/bof)RG,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Middle  Rhine,  on  a mountain  slope.  Pop.  1100. 

DIERSDORF,  deersMoRf.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  14 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Coblentz.  on  the  IViedhach.  Pop.  1400,  It 
has  a fine  castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  linens, 
and  leather. 

DIES,  a river  of  Holland.  See  Dieze. 

DIESB.4.C1I.  OBER.o'ber  dees^bdK,  a village  ofSwitzerland, 
canton,  and  11  miles  S.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  of  parish,  5915. 

D1ESB.4.CH,  UNTER,  OOnRer  dees^bAK  a village  of  Swit- 
zerland. canton  of  Bern.  Pop.  1.330. 

DIESE,  a river  of  Holland.  See  Dieze. 

DIESSEN,  dees'sen,  a markebtown  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on 
liower  Ammer,  1.3  miles  S.E.  of  Landsberg.  Pop.  1330. 

DIESSEN,  a scattered  but  prettily  situated  village  of  Hol- 
iand,  province  of  North  Brabant,  15  miles  S.M'.  of  Bois  le 
Due.  on  the  Diesse.  Pop.  549. 

DIESSE.NHOFEN,  dee.s'sen-ho'fen,  a town  ofSwitzerland, 
canton  of  Thurgau,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  5^  miles 
E.  of  Schaff  hausen.  Pop.  1517,  mostly  Protestants. 

DIEST,  deest,  a walled  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  South 
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Brabant,  on  the  Demer.  and  17  miles  N.E.  of  L(>uvain.  Pi  D 
7720.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  hosiery.  Diest 
was  once  a feudal  barony,  of  which  the  pilnces  of  Orange 
Were  lords.  It  was  taken  by  Marlborough  in  1705. 

DIETENHEIM,  dee'ten-hime'.  a tow'n  of  IVlirtemberg,  cir 
cle  of  Danube,  on  the  lller,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Biberach. 

1251.  It  has  a fine  chiu-ch,  and  ruins  of  a casti'' 

DIETFURT,  deeUfooRt,  a town  of  Bavaria,  Jrcic  ot  Uoper 
Palatinate,  on  the  Ludwigs  Canal,  at  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Alt 
miihl,  23  miles  IV.  Ratisbon.  Pop.  957. 

DIETFURT,  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Middle  Fran- 
conia, on  the  Altmiihl,  2 miles  N.IV.  of  Pappenheim. 

DIETIGHEIM,  deefflG-hlme',  or  DlTTIGHEl.M,  diUtio- 
hline',  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lowei-  Rhine,  on  the  Tau- 
ber, 1 mile  S.  of  Bischofsheim.  Pop.  989. 

DIETIKON.  dee^te-kon.  a village  of  Sw  itzerland,  canton, 
and  8 miles  IV.N.IV.  of  Zurich.  Several  contests  took  place 
here  in  1799  between  the  French  and  Russians,  generally  to 
the  advantage  of  the  former.  Pop.  1050. 

DIETLTNGEN,  deeUling-en,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Middle  Rhine,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  1340. 

DIETM’EIL,  GROSS,  groce  deet'wlle,  a village  and  pa- 
rish of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Lucerne. 
Pop.  2297. 

DIETZENBACH,  deet'sen-bAK',  a village  of  Hesse-Darn> 
stadt,  province  of  Starkenburg,  about  7 miles  E.  of  Frank 
fort-on-the-Main.  Pop.  1239. 

DIEU,  an  island  on  the  IV.  coast  of  France.  See  Tle-d’Yeu 

DIEU-LE-FIT,  de-uh'-leh-fee,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Drome,  in  a mountainous  district.  17  miles  E.  of  Monte* 
limart.  Pop.  in  1852,  4222.  It  has  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches,  a model  Protestant  school,  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloths,  earthenwares,  and  glass.  In  the 
town  are  2 acidulated  springs,  and  2 miles  N.E.  is  a curious 
stalactitic  cave  called  “ Tom-.Jones.” 

DIEULOUARD,  de-uh'loo-aR/.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Meurthe.  10  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Nancy.  Pop.  1430. 

DIEUZE,  de'uzt,  (anc.  Ddceni  Pa^gi,)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Meurthe,  9 miles  E.  of  Chateau-Salins.  Pop. 
3863.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a large  church,  2 
hospitals,  manufactures  of  linen  cloth,  hosiery,  hats,  and 
soda.  A mine  in  the  vicinity  yields  annually  5000  tons  of 
rotik  salt. 

DIEZ  or  DIETZ,  deets,  a town  of  Germany.  10  miles  N.E. 
of  Nassau,  on  the  Aar,  at  its  mouth  in  the  Lahn.  Pop. 
2204.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a new  town,  and  has  an  an- 
cient castle,  used  as  a house  of  correction.  2 churches  and  a 
school  of  horticulture.  Three  miles  from  the  town  is  the 
castle  of  Oranienburg,  (o-rA/ne-en-booRG,)  the  residence  of 
the  Dukes  of  Nas.sau. 

DIEZE,  DIESE,  doe^zeh.  or  DIES,  dees,  a river  of  Holland, 
province  of  North  Brabrant.  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Aa  and  the  Dommel,  and  falls  into  the  Meuse. 

DIFFNANE  (diff'nAiP)  ISLAND,  in  the  Red  Sea,  one  cf 
the  Dhalak  group.  8^  miles  from  the  nearest  shore. 

DIG'BV,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

DIGBY,  a village  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  Annapolis  Harbor 
11  miles  S.IV.  of  Annapolis.  A steamboat  plies  regularly 
between  this  port  and  St.  .lohn’s.  New  Brunswick. 

DIGBY,  a county  in  the  IV.S.IV.  extremity  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  Brials  Island,  and  a re- 
markable headland  called  Digby  Neck,  encloses  St.  Mary’s 
Bay  on  the  N.IV.  The  surface  is  extremely  diversified  with 
mountains,  valleys,  and  lakes,  the  last  of  which  give  ri.se 
to  several  considerable  rivers.  Copper  and  silver  ores  are 
found  in  the  county.  The  underlying  rock  consists  of  dif- 
ferent colored  sandstones  of  the  coal  measures.  Capital, 
Digby.  Pop.  in  1851,  12,252. 

DIGBY,  a seaport-town  of  Nova  Scotia,  capital  of  Digby 
county,  is  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  neck  of  the  same 
name,  about  110  miles  IV.  of  Halifax.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  fisheries,  and  the  herrings  of  Digby 
have  obtained  a wide  celebrity  for  their  excellence.  Pop., 
consisting  of  Hessians,  American  refugees,  and  French, 
about  600. 

DIGGES  ISLANDS,  a group  of  three  small  i.slands  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Hudson’s  Strait.  Lat.  62° 
37'  N.,  Ion.  74°  18'  IV. 

DIG'GERS.  a name  applied  to  various  tribes  of  miserable 
and  degraded  Indians  in  Oregon  and  California,  who  subsist 
on  roots,  which  they  dig  out  of  the  earth,  and  on  insects, 
lizards,  &c. 

DIGIITON.  dPton.  a post-township  of  Bristol  co,.  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  W.  side  of  Taunton  River,  35  miles  S.  by  W 
of  Boston.  Pop.  1733. 

DIGNANO,  deen-yA/no,  a town  of  Illyria,  in  Istria,  48 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Triest,  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence 
about  3 miles  from  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  3600.  It  has  a ca- 
thedral and  2 monasteries. 

DIGN  E,  deeh,  (anc.  Dihiia.)  a walled  town  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Bas.ses-Alpes,  on  a hill  side  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bleone,  55  miles  N.E.  of  Aix.  Pop.  in  1852. 
4781.  It  has  a cathedral,  a bishop’s  palace,  courts  of  a.ssize 
and  commerce,  a public  library,  tanneries,  and  trade  in 
prunes,  almonds,  corn,  hemp,  and  cattle. 
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DfGOA.  See  Deegoa. 

DI GOIN.  dee'gw^No',  {ixvic.DenegonlUumf)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Saoue-et-Loire,  on  the  Loire,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Canal  du  Centre,  14  miles  W.  of  Charolles.  Fop.  in  1852, 
3291  It  has  manufactui  es  of  earthenware,  and  trade  in  salt. 

DIGS'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Herts. 

DIGUE,  La,  Id  deeg,  an  island  of  the  Seychelles  Archi- 
pelago, in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Lat.  4°  21'  12"  S.,  Ion.  55°  55' 
15"  E. 

DIIIONG,  dee'hong/,  the  great  western  stream  forming  the 
Brahmapootra  Kiver,  in  Farther  India,  which  breaks  through 
the  Himalayas,  near  lat.  28°  15'  N.,  Ion.  95°  lU'  E.,  and  has 
been  supposed  identical  with  the  San-poo.  in  Thibet.  See 
BUAHJIAI’OOTRA. 

DIJON,  dee'zh6NG/,  (anc.  DibUoov  DivHo,)a.viveiof  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Cote-d’Or,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ouche  and  Suzou,  on  the  Canal  of  Burgundy,  (Canal  de 
Bourgogne,)  and  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  160 
miles  S.E.  of  Paris.  Pop.  in  1852,  32,252.  It  is  enclosed  by 
ramparts,  and  has  many  fine  public  walks,  and  beautiful  en- 
virons. The  chief  public  buildings  are  a palace  of  the  princes 
of  Coude,  a castle  built  by  Louis  XI.  and  XII.,  and  serving 
for  barracks,  the  town-hall,  prefecture,  a lai’ge  old  court- 
house, a theatre,  hospitals,  prisons,  and  an  orphan  asylum. 
It  has  2 public  libraries,  one  containing  40,000  volumes  with 
MSS.,  a cabinet  of  natural  history,  a national  court  for  the 
departments  of  Cote-d’Or,  Haute- .Marne,  and  Saone-et-Loire, 
courts  of  assize  and  commerce,  an  academic  universituire,  8 
colleges,  .schools  of  medicine  and  the  fine  arts,  and  a botanic 
garden.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen 
fabrics,  hats,  earthen-ware,  soap,  beer,  and  leather;  but  its 
chief  dependence  is  on  its  wine  trade,  it  being  the  principal 
depot  and  market  fni  the  sale  of  Burgundy  wines.  Many 
eminent  men  were  natives  of  Dijon,  the  celebrated  Bossuet, 
Crebillon,  Sauniaise,  (Salmasius,  the  antagonist  of  Milton,) 
Pirou,  Rameau,  Guyton,  Morveau,  &c.  St.  Bernard,  the  fa- 
mous founder  of  Citeaux,  was  born  in  a neighbouring  vil- 
lage, and  a bronze  statue  of  him  has  lately  been  erected  in 
a uew  quarter  of  Dijon,  called  the  St.  Bernard  suburb.  Dijon 
is  a very  ancient  city,  and  is  believed  to  be  of  Roman  foun- 
dation. The  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages  give  constant  evi- 
dence of  its  importance  in  early  times  as  the  capital  of  a 
principality,  the  rival  of  ancient  France  in  extent  of  terri- 
tory, and  occasionally  its  superior  in  power. 

DIJONNOIS  or  DIJONNAIS,  dee'zhon'ni^,  an  old  division 
of  France,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy.  Its  capital  was 
Dijon,  it  is  now  comprised  in  the  department  of  Cote-d’Or. 

DIKE'WID,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

DII7HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

DIL^HOllNE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

DILHGENT  STRAIT,  a channel  or  pas.sage  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  between  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  middle  Andaman  and 
some  contiguous  islands,  and  a group  or  chain  of  larger 
islands,  extending  from  lat.  11°  48'  to  12°  20'  N.  It  is  from 
6 to  9 miles  wide,  except  towards  the  middle,  where  it  is  only 
2 or  3 miles  in  width. 

DILLENBURG,  diPlen-bodRG',  a town  of  Germany,  duchy, 
and  37  miles  N.E.  of  Na.ssau,  on  the  Dille.  Pop.  2500.  It 
has  an  ancient  ruined  castle,  a college,  hospital,  and  orphan 
asylum,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  fabrics.  In  the  vi- 
cinity are  copper  mines,  potash,  and  lime-works. 

DIL^LERSVILLE,  a village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  Railroad,  1 mile  W. 
of  Lancaster. 

DILLE’S  BOTTOM,  a po.^t-oflice  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

DILLI,  diPlee,  or  DELLY,  d^l'lee,  a town  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Timor.  Malay  Archipelago,  in  the  Por- 
tuguese possessions.  Lat.  3°  33'  S.,  Ion.  4°  33  S..  Ion. 

DILLINGEN,  diPling-en,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Swabia,  capital  of  a district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
24  miles  N.W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  3453.  It  is  enclosed  by 
ancient  walls,  and  has  a palace,  the  residence  of  the  bishops 
of  Augsburg,  3 Roman  Catholic  churches,  an  orphan  asylum, 
barracks,  gymnasium,  and  superior  schools,  ship-building 
docks,  and  manufactures  of  cutlery. 

DILLINGEN,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  28  miles  S.  of 
Treves.  Pop.  1390.  It  has  paper  miUs,  and  copper  and  iron 
foundries. 

DIL'LINGERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lehigh  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

DILLN  or  DILN.  See  Dulln,  (DUlln.) 

DIL'LON,  a post-township  of  Tazewell  co.,  Illinois.  P.  1339. 

DILLON  S RUN,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,  Vir^nia. 

DILLS'BOllOUGH,  a post-village  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana, 
85  miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

DILLS'BURG,  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
15  miles  S.W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  306. 

DIL'LY  or  DEL'LY  MOUNT,  a headland  of  South  Hindos- 
tan,  which  may  be  considered  as  marking  the  limit  between 
the  coasts  of  Canara  and  Malabar;  lat.  12°  2' N.,  Ion.  75°  16' E. 

DILMAN,  deel'min^  a new  and  considerable  town  of 
Northern  Persia,  province  of  .\zerbaijan,  50  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Ooroomee^yah.  It  is  a new  town,  there  being  an  old  one  of 
(he  same  name,  now  almost  in  ruins,  about  4 miles  W.  of  it. 
It  is  surrounded  by  gardens.  Pop  estimated  at  15,000. 
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DIL^TON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co  of  Wilt.s. 

DIL'WORTH.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster 

DlL'tVORTHTOWN,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Penn 
sylvania.  78  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

DII7WYN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  cf  Hereford. 

DIMA,  dee^mj,  a large  town  of  .Abyssinia,  state  of  Amhara, 
district  of  Gojam,  near  lat.  10°  30'  N.,  Ion.  38°  5'  E.  It  ie 
divided  into  many  quarters  by  stone  walls : the  houses  are 
mostly  of  stone,  and  its  church  is  one  of  the  largest  edifices 
in  the  country. 

.DIMCHURCH,  a parish  of  England.  See  Dymchurch. 

DIMITROVSK  or  DIMITROWSK,  dee'me-trovslU,  a town 
of  Russia,  government,  and  47  miles  S.W.  of  Orel,  on  the 
Oscheritz,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Neroosa.  l^op.  about  .3000 

DIMITZANA,  dee-meet-sd/nd,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Morea, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Carbanara,  15  miles  N.IY.  of  Tripolitza. 
Before  the  Russian  invasion  in  1770,  this  town  was  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  the  country. 

DIM'MICK,  a post-otfice  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois. 

DIM^OCKS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Susquehanna 
CO..  Pennsylvania,  7 miles  S.  of  Montrose.  Pop.  1181. 

DINABURG.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Dunaburg. 

DINAGEPOOR  or  DINAJPOOR,  dee-ndj-poor',  (?'.  c.  “ the 
abode  of  beggars,”)  capital  of  a district  of  its  own  name,  and 
seat  of  a British  jurisdiction,  is  1U5  miles  N.  of  Moorshada- 
bad.  Estimated  pop.  30,000.  It  is  meanly  built.  It  is  tlie 
seat  of  the  British  judicial  and  revenue  courts,  but  is.  on  the 
whole,  a very  poor  place.  The  vicinity  is  sandy  soil,  and  ill 
supplied  with  water. 

DINAGEPOOR,  a district  of  Briti.sh  India,  pre.sidency  of 
Bengal.  Area.  5374  square  miles.  Pop.  2,341.420. 

DINAMARCA,  DINAMARQUES.  See  Denmark. 

DIN  AN,  dee'n6NG',  a town  of  France,  department  of  C&tes- 
du-Nord,  on  a height  near  the  Ranee,  14  miles  S.  of  St 
Malo.  Pop.  in  1852,  8437.  It  is  enclosed  by  a wall,  de- 
fended by  a fine  old  castle.  The  principal  edifices  are  two 
Gothic  churches,  a clock-tower,  town-hall,  commercial  col- 
lege. hospital,  public  library,  concert-hall,  &c.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  sail-cloth,  linen  and  cotton  fiibrics,  shoes,  hats, 
and  leather : salt  refineries,  beet-root  sugar  fiictories,  and  a 
brisk  trade  in  butter,  hemp,  linen  thread,  &c.,  cai-ried  on  by 
means  of  the  river,  which  is  navigable  up  to  the  town.  In 
1389  it  was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Liincaster,  and  defended 
by  DuGuesclin. 

DIN  ANT,  de-ndnt/  or  dee'nSNO^,  (L.  Dinanttium,)  a town 
of  Belgium,  province,  and  15  miles  S.  of  Namur,  on  the  de^ 
clivity  of  a rocky  and  castle-crowned  height,  near  the  Meuse. 
Pop.  6388.  It  has  a Gothic  cathedral,  two  hospitals,  a Latin 
school,  manufactures  of  hardwares,  woollen  fabrics,  paper, 
and  leather.  The  existence  of  Dinant  dates  from  the  sixth 
century,  and,  according  to  old  chronicles,  its  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  goddess  Diana,  who  was  worshipped  and  had 
a temple  here.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  deemed  impregnable.  In  1466.  Philip 
the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  50,000  men  and  a for- 
midable artillery,  took  it  by  assault,  razed  it  to  the  ground, 
and.  taking  800  of  the  inhabitants,  tied  them  by  twos,  back 
and  back,  and  threw  them  into  the  Meuse.  It  \Vas  rebuilt 
in  1493,  but  has  since  been  twice  taken  by  the  French, 
namely,  in  1554  and  1675. 

DI'NAPOOIU,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, district,  and  14  miles  W.  of  Patna,  with  a quay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges.  It  has  handsome  military  can- 
tonments, and  3200  houses,  chiefly  of  mud,  and  tiled. 

DINARIC  (de-nir'ic)  ALPS,  (L.  AVpcs  Dinar'icce.)  consist 
of  that  portion  of  the  Alpine  .system  which  connect  the  Ju- 
lian Alps  with  branches  of  the  Balkan  in  Turkey,  and  cover 
South  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Herzegovina,  with  their  rami- 
fications, separating  the  basin  of  the  Save  from  the  region 
watered  by  the  Kerka,  Narenta,  and  other  rivers  flowing  to 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  They  seldom  rise  to  more  than  7000  feet 
in  height,  and  are  chiefly  of  a calcareous  formation. 

DIN'AS,  a pal  ish  of  South  M ales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

DIN/AS-MOIVDDU,  (mdw^THee,)  a decayed  borough  and 
market-town  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Merioneth,  on  the  Dovy. 
Pop.  300.  It  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the  .side  of  a 
precipitous  mountain,  and  though  but  a miserable  village, 
has  the  local  designation  of  a “city.” 

DI.NtDER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

DIN'DIGUL^  an  old  division  of  the  Madras  pre.sidency,  in 
British  India,  now  comprised  in  Madura. 

DIN'DIGULt,  a town  of  India,  .30  miles  N.W.  of  31adnra. 
with  a fort  on  a high  granite  roca.  Pop.  3200 

DIN'DING'  ISLES,  a group  off  the  ’W.  coast  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Penang.  Lat.  4°  20'  N..  Ion 
100°  32' E.  PooLO  Binding  is  a beautiful  granitic  i.slaml, 
250  feet  high,  and  covered  with  thick  woods  from  the  ma- 
gin  of  the  sea  to  the  summit. 

DINEfDOR.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

DIN'EVAWIU  CASTLE,  a ruined  fortress  of  South  Wales, 
co.  of  Carmarthen,  anciently  a seat  of  the  Cambrian  princes 
It  now  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Cai'doniiel  family. 

DINGl'l,  dAN“'zh.V,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ille-et, 
Yilaine,  17  miles  N.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  1830. 

DINGELSTADT,  (Dingelstadt,)  ding'g I st^tt',  a Availed 
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town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Unstrut,  10  miles  N.N.W. 
of  MUhlhauseu.  Pop.  3062. 

DIN^GESTOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

DIN'GLE,  a seaport  and  market-town,  parish,  and  dis- 
franchised borough  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry,  on 
the  N.  side  of  Dingle  Bay,  8 miles  E.  of  Dunmore  Head.  Pop. 
of  town,  3386.  Its  linen  manufacture  has  declined.  Dingle 
Bay  is  much  exposed  to  the  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  but  the 
.-arbor  is  safe. 

DING'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Xorthampton. 

DING'MAN,a  post-village  and  township  of  Pike  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Delaware  River,  about  8 miles  below  Mil- 
ford. Pop.  603. 

DIXG/M  ANSBURG,  a thriving  village  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Miami  River,  opposite  Sidney,  72  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Columbus.  Pop.  about  250. 

DING^M  AN’S  FERRY,  a post-office.  Pike  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

DINGOLFING,  diug/ol-fiug',  a town  in  Lower  Bavaria,  on 
a rock  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Isar,  10  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Liindau.  Pop.  1897.  Ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  here 
in  772  and  932. 

DING'WALL,  a royal  burgh  and  parish  of  Scotland,  capi- 
tal of  the  CO.  of  Ross,  at  the  head  of  Cromarty  Firth,  where 
joined  by  the  Peffer,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Inverness.  Pop.  of 
borough,  1739.  It  has  wharves  for  vessels  drawing  9 feet 
water,  but  very  little  trade.  It  joins  with  Tain,  Dornoch, 
Wick,  and  Kirkwall  in  sending  1 member  to  Parliament. 

DINIA.  See  Digne. 

DINKELSBUHL,  (DiukelsbUhl,)  dink'eLs-bUle',  a fortified 
town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  IMiddle  Fi  anconia,  on  the  Wernitz, 
20  miles  S.W.  of  Anspach.  Pop.  5019.  It  was  formerly  a 
free  town  of  the  empire,  and  has  manufiictures  of  woollen 
cloths,  camlets,  leather,  stockings,  and  gloves,  and  a brisk 
trade  in  corn. 

DINKLAGE,  ding/kld'gheh,  a village  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  capital  of  a district  and 
lordship,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Vecht.  Pop.  1384.  It  has  4 an- 
nual fairs. 

DIMLMINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

DINS^DALE,  a parish  and  watering-place  of  England, 
CO.  of  Northampton,  on  the  Tees,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Darlington. 
It  has  a medicinal  spring,  with  baths  and  hotel. 

DINSL.4KEN,  dins'ld'ken,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  24 
miles  from  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  1624. 

DINSLMORE,  a post-township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio,  75  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1365. 

DINTELOORD,  din'teh-loRp,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  North  Brabrant,  5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Willemstad. 
Pop.  1000. 

DIN'TING,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  on  the 
Sheffield  and  Manchester  Railway,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Sheffield. 

DIN^TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

DINTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

DINWID^DIE,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Virginia,  con- 
tains 540  square  miles.  The  Appomattox  River  bounds  it 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Nottoway  on  the  S.W.;  it  is  also  drained 
by  Stony  and  Namazine  Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating. 
The  rocks  which  underlie  this  county  are  of  the  primitive 
formation.  The  railroad  from  Richmond  to  Weldon,  North 
Carolina,  passes  through  the  county.  Formed  in  1752,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Robert  Dinwiddie,  then  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. Capital,  Dinwiddie  Conrt-House.  Pop.  30,198,  of 
whom  17,424  were  free,  and  12,774  slaves. 

DINWID/DIE  COURT  HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Dinwiddie  co.,  Virginia,  on  Stony  Creek,  35  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Richmond. 

DINWID'DIE’S  TAN  YARD,  a post-office  of  Campbell  co., 
Virginia. 

DINXPERLO,  dinx'pSR-k/,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Gelderland.  7 miles  S.W.  of  Bredevoort.  Pop.  700. 

DIOIS,  dee'wi',  an  old  district  of  France,  in  the  province 
Dauphine.  the  capital  of  which  was  Die.  In  1414  it  was 
ceded  to  Charles  VI.  by  Louis-de- Poitiers. 

DIOMA,  de-o/md,  a river  of  European  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Orenboorg,  after  a N.N.E.  course  of  150  miles,  joins 
the  Biela  near  Oofa.  It  has  many  copper  mines  on  its  banks. 

DUOMEDE  ISLAND,  a group  in  Behring  Strait,  midway 
between  Asia  and  America,  consisting  of  Fairway,  Krusen- 
Rtern,  and  Ratmanov  Islands,  the  central  one  in  lat.  65°  46' 
N.,  ion.  168°  5.5'  W. 

DIOSCORIDIS  INSULA.  See  Socotra. 

DIOS-GYOR,  (Dios-Gydr,)  dee'osh'jdiP,  a market-town  of 
Northern  Hungary,  co.  of  Borsod.  in  a pleasant  valley  5^ 
m'.les  W.  of  Miskolcz.  Pop.  3264.  It  has  manufactures 
of  barrels  and  toys.  Near  it  are  important  iron  mines. 

DIOS,  NOMBRE  DE.  nbm'bra  dri  dee^oce,  a town  of 
Jlexico.  state,  and  50  miles  S.E.  of  Durango.  Pop.  7000. 

DIOZl'lGH.  deeVzSgt.  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Bihar,  23  miles  S.E.  of  Debreczin. 

DIOZEGH,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  25  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Presburg,  on  the  Dudwag.  Pop.  1714. 

DIPIGNANO,  de-peen-yd/no,  a village  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Citra,  3 miles  S.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  2400. 

DIPPOLDISWALDE,  dip-pol'dis-'^dl'deh,  a town  of  Saxo- 
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ny.  Circle,  and  11  miles  S.  of  Dresden,  on  the  Weis.seritz 
Pop.  2406.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths 

DIPSO,  dip'so,  a town  of  Greece,  on  the  island  of  Negropont 
or  Euboea,  on  the  channel  of  Talanda.  30  miles  N.W.  of  the 
town  of  Negropont.  It  is  supposed  to  replace  the  ancient 
(Edepsus,  famed  for  its  hot  baths. 

DIPTFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

DIRECTION  ISL.VND,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  one  of  the 
Keeling  group,  in  lat.  12°  5'  24"  S. 

DIREOTION  ISLAND,  at  the  entrance  of  the  China  Sea. 
olf  the  S.W.  coast  of  Borneo;  lat.  15°  N.,  Ion.  108°  2'  E. 

DIRECTION  ISLANDS,  a group  of  small  i.slands  otf  the 
N.  E.  coast  of  Australiii,  near  Cape  Flattery : lat.  14°  25'  S.,  Ion, 
145°  30'  E. 

DIR/HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

DIRILLO,  de-riPlo,  (anc,  AchaJtes,)  a river  of  Sicily,  in- 
tendency of  Syracuse,  enters  the  Mediterranean  24  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Modica,  after  a W.S.W.  course  of  about  30  miles. 

DIRK-HAR/TOG  ISLAND,  oil  the  IV.  coast  of  Australia. 
Lat.  26°  S.,  Ion.  113°  E.  Coast  steep;  length  Irom  N.  to  S., 
45  miles;  breadth,  10  miles. 

DIRKSLAND,  diRks/ldnt,  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  South  Holland,  20  miles  S.W’.  of  Rotterdam.  It  has  a 
harbor,  communicating  S.  with  the  Haringvliet.  Pop.  2030. 

DIRLETON,  derPton,  a maritime  village  and  paiish  of 
Scotland,  co.,and  6^  miles  N.  of  Haddington,  on  the  S.  shore 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Its  village,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Scotland,  is  situated  in  a plain,  on  one  side  of  which  are 
the  noble  ruins  of  Dirleton  Castle. 

DIRMSTEIN,  deeRuPstine.  a town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Palatinate,!  miles  E.N.E.  of  Griinstadt.  Pop.  2049. 

DIKSCHAU,  deeR/show,  a tovvn  of  East  Prussia,  cajjital  of 
a circle,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dantzic,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vis- 
tula, and  on  the  i-ailway  from  Berlin  to  Dantzic.  Pop.  3510. 
It  has  tanneries,  breweries,  and  a transit  ti  ade  on  the  river. 

DIRT  TOWN,  a post-village  of  Chattooga  co.,  Georgia, 
about  180  miles  N.W’.  of  Milledgeville. 

DIS,  a walled  town  of  South  Arabia,  near  the  coast,  53 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Makallah,  with  1000  inhabitants. 

DIS'APPOINT/MENT  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Bonin  group  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean ; lat.  27°  16'  N.,  Ion.  140°  51'  E. 

DISAPPOINTMENT  ISLAND,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean ; 
lat.  50°  36'  S.,  Ion.  166°  E. 

DISAPPOINTMENT  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Pacific,  in 
lat.  14°  5'  S.,  and  discovered  by  Byron  in  1765. 

DISCHINGEN,  dish'iug-en,  a market-town  of  WUrtem 
burg,  on  the  Egge,  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Neresheim.  Pop.  1150 

DISCHINGEN,  UPPER,  a markeUown  of  W’iirtemburg, 
on  the  Danube,  E.  of  Ehingen. 

DIS^CO,  a large  island  belonging  to  Denmark,  in  Davis’ 
Strait,  off  the  W’.  coast  of  Greenland.  Lat.  69°  11'  N.,  Ion. 
53°  20'  W’.  It  contains  stone  quarries  and  coal  mines,  pos 
sesses  valuable  fisheries,  and,  with  a number  of  small  sur- 
rounding islands,  forms  a division  of  the  inspectorate  of 
North  Greenland. 

DISCOV'ERY  BAY,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Australia,  between 
Capes  Bridgewater  and  Northumberland.  It  is  about  50 
miles  wide.  Centre  in  lat.  38°  5'  S..  Ion.  141°  E. 

DISCO  V’HIRY  PORT,  a harbor  of  Oregon,  near  the  head  of 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  stretching  inland  for  8 miles, 
to  the  parallel  of  48°  N.,  and  having  an  average  width  of  2 
miles. 

DISENTIS.  See  Dissentis  Must.ar. 

DISE'WOR'ITI,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

DIS'MAL  SW’AMP  extends  from  near  Norfolk,  in  Virginia, 
into  North  Carolina.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  about  30  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  10  or  12  miles.  It  is  in  some  parts  covered 
with  reeds,  in  others  with  a heavy  growth  of  trees  with  a 
thick  undergrowth.  In  the  centre  is  Lake  Drummomd, 
covering  about  6 .square  miles;  when  full,  the  surface  is  21 
feet  above  tide-water. 

DISNA,  dis^id;  a thriving  town  of  Russia,  government 
and  109  miles  N.N.E.  of  Minsk,  capital  of  a circle  of  same 
name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Disna.  It  has  some  shipping, 
and  a considerable  trade.  Pop.  2219. 

DISNA,  a river  of  Russia,  ri.ses  in  a lake  of  same  name,  in 
the  N.E.  of  the  govei’umeut  of  Vilua,  and  joins  the  Dwina 
after  a course  of  aliout  90  miles. 

DISON,  dee'z(5N“'.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Liege, 
2 miles  N.N.W.  of  Verviers.  Pop.  2900.  It  has  important 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths. 

DISS,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Noi- 
folk,  on  the  Waveney,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Norwich. 

DISSAIS,  dees'sa',  a village  of  France,  department  ol  Vi- 
enne. 9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Poitiers.  Pop.  1556. 

DISSAY,  dee.s'siV,  and  village  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe,  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Calais,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Long.  Pop.  1600. 

DIS^SEE',  or  VALENTI  A.  an  i.sland  in  the  Red  Sea,  W.  ot 
the  Dan  kali  coast,  about  lat.  15°  18'  N.,  Ion.  4u°  25'  E.  It  is 
aboxit  2i  miles  long,  and  ^ of  a mile  broad,  and  is  remarkaWe 
for  its  pleasant  appearance. 

DISSEN,  dis'sen,  a market-town  of  Hanover,  13  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Osnaburg.  Pop.  1650. 

DISSENTIS  MUSTAR,  dis-sSn'tis  moos/taR,  or  DISEN- 
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TIS  ileesen'tis,  a town  of  Switzerftucl.  canton  of  Giisons, 
3800  feet  above  sea-level,  on  a ,»;entle  slope,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Further  and  Middle  Uhine,  34  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Ghur.  (Colre.'  Jts  chief  attraction  is  an  ancient  convent  of 
Benedictines,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded,  in  6ii0,  by 
Sigisbert.  Its  superiors  were  once  princes  of  the  empire.  It 
was  almost  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1794.  The  environs  of 
Dissentis  exhibit  some  of  the  finest  Alpine  scenery.  Pop.  1436. 

DiS'SEHTII,  a parish  of  South  Wale.s,  co.  of  Radnor. 

DIS'TINGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

DISTtLEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

DIS'TRICT.  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  786. 

DIS'TRIOT  OP  COLUM'BIA,a  small  tract  of  territory  set 
apart  is  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  was 
ceded  I > the  General  Government  by  the  state  of  Maryland, 
by  whiih  it  is  bounded  on  all  sides  except  the  S.W.,  which 
is  washed  by  the  Potomac  Ri  ver.  The  capital  in  Washington 
is  in  lat.  38°  53'  N.,  Ion.  77'  2'  W.  from  Greenwich.  American 
geographers,  however,  often  compute  longitude  from  this 
place.  Originally  the  District  of  Columbia  was  10  miles 
square,  or  100  square  miles;  but  by  the  retrocession  of 
Alexandria  co.  to  Virginia  in  1846,  it  was  reduced  to  about  60 
squiire  miles,  or  35,400  acres,  16,267  of  which  are  ijnproved. 

Surface. — The  surface  is  generally  undulating,  with  some 
marshes.  There  are  eminences  of  sullicient  prominence  to 
command  fine  views  and  give  variety  to  the  scene. 

Rivers. — The  Potomac  River  separates  the  district  from 
Virginia,  which,  except  a small  tributary  called  the  East 
Branch,  and  Rock  Creek,  separating  Washington  from 
Georgetown,  is  the  only  stream  of  importance. 

Productions. — The  District  has  very  little  agricultural 
importance,  producing  only  for  liome  consumption.  Pro- 
ducts in  1860, 12,760  bushels  of  wheat;  6919  of  rye;  80.840 
of  Indian  corn;  29,548  of  oats;  31,593  of  Irish  potatoes; 
18,835  pounds  of  butter;  3180  tons  of  hay;  15,200  pounds 
of  tobacco,  with  some  peas  and  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  bar- 
ley, buckwheat,  wine  and  honey.  Value  of  live  stock, 
$109,540 ; of  orchard  products,  $9980 ; and  market  garden, 
$139,408. 

Manufactures — In  1860,  the  District  had  1 cotton  fac- 
tory of  2560  spindles,  and  83  looms,  employing  $45,000  of 
capital,  and  70  male  and  25  female  hands,  consuming  raw 
material  worth  $47,403,  and  producing  980,000  yards  of 
stuff",  valued  at  $74,500;  2 foundries,  and  4 machine-shops, 
with  $86,200  capital,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $40,430, 
producing  castings,  &c.,  worth  $147,000,  and  employing 
143  hands;  $108,800  were  invested  in  the  manufacture  of 
malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  consuming  $48,400  bushels  of 
barley,  producing  22,500  barrels,  v;ilued  at  $159,620;  there 
were  12  fiour  and  meal  mills  with  $284,100  capital,  con- 
suming raw  material  worth  $1,069,126,  producing  flour, 
163,230  barrels,  worth  $1,104,893,  and  meal  worth  $88,000 : 
4 tanneries  employing  $66,400  capital,  and  raw  material 
worth  $68,478,  and  producing  leather  valued  at  $107,809; 
8 printing  offices,  employing  $471,250  capital,  and  consum- 
ing raw  material  worth  $307,560.  and  producing  books,  &c., 
valued  at  $778,500  The  total  value  of  products,  in  1860, 
amounted  to  $5,512,102,  and,  in  1850,  to  $2,680,258,  being  an 
increase  of  $2,721,844,  or  nearly  121  per  cent. 

Internal  Improvements. — A few  miles  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  are  in  the  District,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  has  its  terminus  at  Georgetown.  There  are  2 
horse-railroads,  with  an  aggregate  of  8 miles  of  track. 

Commerce. — Since  1860,  tliere  have  been  no  imports  or  ex- 
ports, and  the  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to  the  District 
very  light. 

Educatum. — The  returns  on  this  point  as  regards  the 
District  have  not  been  received.  There  were  in  1864,  65 
public  schools,  with  4895  pupils,  and  a school  fund  of 
$49,171. 

Religious  Denominations. — Of  68  churches,  the  Baptists 
owned  5,  Episcopalians  12,  Friends  1,  Jew's  1,  Lutheran  3, 
Methodists  27,  Presbyterians  11,  Roman  Catholics  7,  and 
Unitarians  1,  with  an  aggregate  church  accommodations 
for  50.040  persons.  Value  of  church  property.  $950,450. 

Public  Institutions. — See  M'ashixgton  and  GKOROfiTOW.v. 

Population. — The  District  of  Columbia  had  14,093  inhabi- 
tants in  1800;  24,023  in  1810;  33,039  in  1820;  39,8.34  in 
1830;  4.3,712  in  1840;  51,687  in  1850;  and  75,0S0  in  1860,  of 
whom  29,585  were  white  males,  31.179  white  females,  4702 
free  colored  males,  6429  free  colored  females,  and  1212  male 
and  1973  female  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  34,005  were 
born  in  the  District,  25,406  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States;  59  in  British  America,  1030  in  Ensrland,  1258  in 
Ireland,  2S6  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  3254  in  Germany,  160  in 
France;  40  were  deaf  and  dumb,  of  whom  4 were  free 
colored,  I a slave;  47  blind,  of  whom  11  were  free  colored, 

7 slaves ; 204  insane,  22  free  colored,  5 slaves. 

Counties.— The  entire  district  constitutes  the  county  of 
Washington. 

Cihe.s'.— Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  has 
a population  of  61.122.  and  Georgetown  8733,  and  include 
nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  district. 

Oovernment. — The  District  of  Columbia  is  under  the  direct 
government  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
1)70 
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no  representation  in  Congress,  and  no  vote  for  President. 
The  judiciary  consists  of  1 supreme  court,  with  1 chief  and 
3 associate  justices,  the  former  receiving  $3000,  and  the 
hitter  $300j  each  jter  annum,  and  of  an  orphans’  court, 
with  a judge  receiving  $2500  per  annum.  Assessed  value 
of  property,  .$42,000,000.  In  Jammry,  1865,  there  W'ere  8 
banks, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $21,000,000,  and  6 private 
banking  houses. 

Historg. — In  1790,  Maryland  and  Virginia  ceded  100  square 
miles  to  the  United  States.  This  tract  was  named  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  honor  of  the  great  discoverer  of 
America.  This  district,  about  two-thirds  of  which  was  on 
the  Maryland  shore  of  the  Potomac,  was  designed  for  the 
site  of  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and,  in  accordance  with 
this  intention,  a city  was  laid  out,  public  buildings  erected, 
and,  in  1800,  the  government  officials  removed  thereto 
from  Philadelphia.  During  the  w'ar  of  1812,  the  British 
forces  took  IVashington,  and  burned  the  Capitol,  (including 
the  library  of  Congress,)  and  the  President’s  Houss,  In 
1846,  Alexandria  county  was  retroceded  to  Virginia.  The 
project  of  abolishing  slavery  had  been  long  entertained  by 
the  friends  of  emancipation,  but  was  not  carried  into  effect 
till  1862. 

DITVCHEAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

DITCIIEL'LING,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

DITCHING II AM,  dib'ching-am,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Norfolk. 

DITMARSCH  (dit'mansh)  NORTH  and  SOUTH,  (Ger. 
Norder  noR'der  and  Suder  sii'der  Ditmarschen,  dit^maR- 
shen,)  a subdivision  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  in  Denmark, 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eider.  The  North  district  contains 

11  villages ; chief  town,  Heide.  Area,  231  square  miles.  Pop 
in  1847,  30.200.  The  South  district  contains  13  villages; 
chief  town.  Meldorf.  Area.  275  square  miles.  Pop.  33,400. 

DIT/NEY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Dubois  co.,  Indiana. 

DITRO-VARHKGY,  dee'tro'-vaR'h^dj/,  (Ger.  Burgherg, 
bOORG'b^RG.)  a vilhage  of  Transylvania,  in  Szekler-land,  on 
the  Maros,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Gyergyo  St.  Miklos,  with  mi- 
neral springs. 

DllVTE'AH,  a town  of  Hindostan,  in  Bundelcund,  capital 
of  a rajahship,  15  miles  N.IV.  of  Jhansi.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  mostly  built  of  stone.  The  rajahship,  area  850 
square  miles,  pop.  120,000  is  under  British  protection. 

DIT/TERIDGE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

DITTERSBACII,  dit/ters  b^K',  or  STARSOW.  stau/sov,  a 
village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Chrudim,  in  a valley  about  40 
miles  W.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  1105. 

DITTFURT,  dit'fodRt.  a market-town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
28  miles  S.W.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Bode.  Pop.  2120. 

DITTIGHEIM,  a village  of  Baden.  See  Dietigheim. 

DPUTISHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

DITVTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent.  A handsome 
mansion  in  the  vicinity  is  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  an 
abbey  founded  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus. 

DITTON,  FEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

DITTON,  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

DITVTON  PRI'ORS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

DITTON,  THAMES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

DITTON,  WOOD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

DITWYL,  diPwil,  or  DIFTWYL,  deePwil,  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton,  and  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Lucerne,  on  the 
Reuss.  Pop.  2500.  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

DITZING  EN,  dit'sing-en,  a village  of  IVUrtemburg,  circle 
of  Neckar,  bailiwick  of  Leonberg.  Pop.  1293. 

DIU,  dee-00^  a fortified  maritime  town  of  West  Hindostan, 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  on  an  island  off  the  S.  coast  of 
the  Guzerat  Peninsula,  E.  of  Diu-head.  Pop.4000.(?)  It  has 
the  remains  of  a once  famous  Hindoo  temple,  a citadel,  and 
a good  harbor. 

DIU-HEAD  CAPE  is  in  lat.  20°  43'  N.,  Ion.  71°  3'  2"  E. 

DIUM  PROMONTORIUM.  See  Cape  Sassoso. 

DIVEN,  dee'ven,  or  DIA’IN,  dee^vin,  (Hun.  Diveny,  dee'- 
v§i)/,)  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Neograd,  20  miles  S.E. 
of  Altsohl.  Pop.  1055.  It  has  glass-works  and  a ruined  castle. 

DIVEN,  a market-town  of  Southern  Russia,  province  of 
Daghestan,  on  the  Rubass,  22  miles  AV.S.AV.  of  Derbend. 

DIVEN,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  government 
of  Grodno,  about  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kobrin. 

DIVES,  deev,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Calvados, 

12  miles  W.  of  Pont  I’Eveque,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dives,  near  its  mouth.  Pop.  589.  It  has  a small  harbor. 

DIA’HDING  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co.. 
New  Jersey,  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bridgeton.  It  has  2 churches, 
and  from  200  to  300  inhabitants. 

DIVINA.  Kis.  kish.  and  Nagy  Divin.a,  nOdj  dee'vee'nSh', 
(t.  e.  Little  and  Great  Divina,)  two  adjacent  villages  of  Hun- 
gary, in  Hither  Danube,  co.  of  Trentschin,  on  the  Waag, 
about  3 miles  from  Solna.  United  pop.  1525. 

DIVIO.  See  Dijon. 

DIYODURUM.  See  Metz. 

DIVONA.  SeeCAHOKS. 

DIA’ONNE.  dee'vonn/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ain,  canton,  and  6 miles  from  Gex.  It  has  paper-mills  and 
iron-foundries.  Pop.  1500. 

DIVOSCH  or  DIWOSCH,  dee'vosh',  a village  of  Austria, 
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tn  Slavonia,  co.  of  Syrmia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Syrmia,  abouv  22  miles  S.W.  of  Peterwardein.  Pop.  1462. 

DIWISCHaU,  dee'-ve-shdw',  or  DIBISCIIAU,  dee'be- 
6hdw',  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Kaurzim,  30  miles  S.E. 
of  Prague.  Pop.  1600. 

DIX,  a township  of  Sclmyler  co..  New  York.  Pop.  2908. 

DIX-AN',atown  of  Abyssinia,  state  ofTigre,  65  miles  N.E. 
af  Axoom,  on  the  Danakil  frontier. 

DIXBOROUGII,  a village  of  Washtenaw  co.,Michigan,  34 
miles  W.  of  Detroit. 

DIX'COVE  FORT,  a British  settlement  of  West  Africa,  on 
the  Gold  Coast.  Lat.  49  48'  N.,  Ion.  1°  57'  W.,  in  a fine  bay, 
in  which  ships  of  100  tons  can  load.  The  town,  which  lies 
below  the  fort,  has  a permanent  pop.  of  1200.  Behind  Dix- 
cove  is  a small  lake  with  brackish  water,  in  which  the 
negroes  maintain  a number  of  crocodiles. 

DIX  CREEK,  a post-oifice  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Mississii)pi. 

DIX'FIELD,  a post-townshij)  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
N.  side  of  Andi’oscoggin  River,  35  miles  W.N.W'.of  Augusta. 
Pojt.  1181. 

DTX  HILL,  a post-office  of  Suffolk  co..  New  Y^ork. 

DIXMONT,  deex'm6N«',  a market-town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Yonne,  20  miles  N.  of  Auxerre.  Pop.  1540. 

DIX'MONT',  a post-village  and  township  of  Penobscot  co., 
Maine,  about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  lumber  and  edge-tools.  Pop.  1442. 

DIXMONT  corner,  a village  in  Dixmont  township, 
Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

DIXMONT  IMILLS,  a village  in  Dixmont  township,  Penob- 
scot CO.,  Maine,  about  43  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

DIXMUDE,  dix'miide',  (Flem.  Dixmui/dni,  dix-moi'den,) 
a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yser,  12  miles  N.  of  Ypres. 
Pop.  3566.  It  has  a handsome  parish  church,  a hospital, 
and  a workhouse,  breweries,  and  tanneries.  The  town  was 
first  walled  in  the  tenth  century,  and  was  fortified  in  1270 
and  1411.  It  was  often  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Germans 
and  French. 

DIX'ON,  a township  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1213. 

DIXON,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Leeco.,  Illinois, 
on  Rock  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  R.R., 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Central  Railroad,  98  miles  W.  of 
Chicago.  A dam  has  been  built  across  the  river,  producing 
extensive  water-power,  which  is  employed  in  mills.  Dixon 
contains  a court-house,  a United  States  land  office,  7 
churches,  2 banks,  and  1 newspaper  office.  Pop.  2213. 

DIXON,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa. 

DIX'ON’S  EN/TRANCE,  a .strait  in  North  America,  W. 
soast,  lat.  54°  30'  N.,  Ion.  132°  W.,  between  Queen  Charlotte 
Island  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago.  Length  from 
W.  to  E.,  100  miles. 

DIXON’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Marengo  co.,  Alabama. 

DIXON’S  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Smith  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, 51  miles  E.  of  Nashville 

DIX/ONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cole  co.,  Missouri,  9 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  .Jefferson  City. 

DIX/TON,  NEWTON,  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

DIX'VILLE.  a township  of  Coos  co..  New  Hampshire,  43 
miles  N.E.  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  8. 

DIYALAIL  a river  of  Persia.  See  Diala. 

DIZFOUL  or  D1 ZFUL.  See  Dezfool. 

DJ.  For  places  sometimes  spelled  with  these  initial  letters, 
and  not  found  here,  refer  to  Di  and  J. 

P.T.\GAKAGA,  .jd'g'^-rii/g^,  a town  of  Java,  province  of 
Madion,  48  miles  S.E.  of  Samarang.  Pop.  6000. 

D.J,A.XGUTAI,  jdn-goo-tP,  a market-town  of  Southern 
Russia,  province  of  Daghestan,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Derbeud. 
Pop.  5000. 

D.IAPAN,  a town  of  Java.  See  Japan. 

D.IAFARA,  a town  of  Java.  See  Japara. 

D.IAR,  or  EL  D.TAK,  h\  jaR,  a maritime  town  of  Arabia, 
in  Ilejaz,  on  the  Red  Sea,  45  miles  S.S.E.  of  Yembo. 

D.JAV.\T,  jd-vaP,  a town  of  the  Russian  Tran.scaucasia, 
province  of  Shirvan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Koor,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Aras.  36  miles  S.  of  Shamaka. 

D.f.\WANA.  a town  of  Java.  See  Jaw.ana. 

D.IE.M.  See  Emb.\. 

DJE.MTLAIL  See  Jemii.ah. 

D.I  EB  ASH,  a city  of  Syria.  See  Gerasa. 

D.)  ESK-ERKENE.  See  Jezar-Ekkeneh. 

D.)  1 IjLOLO,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  See  GiLOLo. 

D.fII)D.\.  SeeJiDDAH. 

D.IIGELLI,  a town  of  Algeria.  See  Jijeli. 

D.Il.MAJA  or  JAMAJA,  ja-md/jl,,  an  island  of  the  China 
Sea ; lat.  (S.  point)  2° 50'  N.,  Ion.  105° 52' E.  Length,  12  miles. 
I DJIUDJEH,  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Girgeh. 

D.IOHOR,  a town  of  Malacca.  See  .Johore. 

D.IGK.IOK  ARTA  or  D.JOCJOCARTA,  jok-yo-kar/ta,  written 
also  YUGYAK,\R'rA,  a Dutch  re.sidency  of  .lava,  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  island  near  its  centre.  This  was  formerly  one 
the  most  important  native  states  of  Java.  Pop.  in  1840, 
-30,000.  ’ 

DJOKJGKAR'TA,  a town,  capital  of  the  above,  lat.  7°  47' 
S.,  Ion.  10°  24'  E.,  is  well  built.  The  sultan’s  water-palace  is 
^ curi«  us  town  of  itself,  with  subterranean  approaches,  walls 
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and  towers.  'The  resident’s  abode  is  in  a fort  which  commandu 
both  the  palace  and  the  town.  There  are  here  a church, 
school,  and  shot  foundry.  Besides  Ihe  European  guai-ds  ol 
honor,  the  sulten  has  a guard  composed  of  young  females 
armed  with  lance,  sword,  and  pistol,  who  perform  service  on 
horseback  as  well  as  on  foot,  and  from  among  whone  ha  fre- 
quently selects  his  wives.  Pojt.  90,000. 

DJOLIB.Y.  See  .Toura. 

DLE-POLE(?)a village  of  Hungary,  in  Hither  Danube,  co 
of 'Trentschin,  about  lU  miles  from  Sillin.  Pop.  3114. 

DLUHA,  dloofiioh,  or  DLHA,  did,  a village  of  Hungary, 
co.  of  Arad,  on  a liver  of  the  same  name,  here  crossed  by  two 
bridges,  9 miles  from  Kubiu.  Pop.  1087. 

DMl'TROV,  d’me-trov/,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
40  miles  N.  of  Moscow,  capital  of  the  circle,  on  the  Jakh- 
rama,  an  afiiuent  of  the  Volga.  Pop.  3000.  It  is  ancient 
and  ill  built,  and  has  a college,  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths  and  leather.  Near  it  is  a porcelain  factory,  and  the 
palace  of  the  Counts  Soltikov,  burnt  by  the  French  in  their 
retreat,  Getober,  1812. 

D.Ml'TROVSK,  d’me-trvosk^  a town  of  Russia,  government 
and  40  miles  S.W.  of  Orel,  capital  of  the  circle,  on  the  Ne* 
roosa,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Moscow  to  Kiev.  Pop. 
3935. 

DNIEPER,  neo'pr,  (Russ.  Dniepr,  dnyep'p'r;  anc.  Borysf- 
tlmies,  and  D.mipris,)  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the 
government  of  Smolensk,  flows  generally  S.,  and  passes 
Smolensk,  (where  it  becomes  navigable.)  Moheelev,  Kiev 
Yekaterinoslav,  Kherson,  and  enters  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
N.  by  several  mouths.  Length,  623  miles:  including  wind- 
ings, 1230  miles.  Chief  aftluents  on  the  right, Droots,  Bero- 
sina,  Pripets,  and  Bug;  on  the  left,  Sozh,  Desna.  Soola,  Korol, 
and  Samara.  'The  navigation  is  interrupted  by  rapids  for 
47  miles  below  Yekaterinoslav.  A magnificent  wroughbiron 
bar-chain  suspension-bridge  has  been  erected  over  the 
Dnieper  at  Kiev,  by  the  command  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
It  is  half  a mile  in  length,  and  52Hhot  broad,  and  cost  400,0001. 
The  river  here  is  35  feet  deep  in  summer;  but  spring-floods 
raise  it  to  50  feet,  and  even  55  feet.  'The  mouth  of  the  es- 
tuary is  defended  by  the  fortresses  of  Otchakov  and  Kin- 
boorn.  The  Borysthenes  was  absurdly  reckoned  the  greatest 
river  of  the  ancient  world,  after  the  Nile.  'The  Greeks  had 
very  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  lands  of  its  lower  waters;  but  of  its  sources 
and  early  course  they  knew  nothing.  Near  its  embouchure 
was  the  Milesian  colony  of  Olbia.  founded  for  trading  with 
the  wandering  races  of  the  interior. 

DNIES'TER,  neesRer.  (Russ.  Dniedr,  dnyt!sR’r;  anc.  Tyt- 
ras,  afterwards  DanasHris  or  BanaaUer,)  a navigable  river 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  rises  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
(Galicia.)  separates  Bessarabia  from  the  governments  of  Po- 
dolia  and  Kherson,  flows  E.S.E.,  pas.ses  Sambor,  Halicz, 
Chotym,  Moheelev,  Bender,  Akermau,  and  enters  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  N.W.  Length,  400  miles;  including  windings, 
500  miles.  Chief  aftluents  on  the  right,  Stry,  Reout,  and 
Botna;  on  the  left.  Sered  and  Podhorce.  Navigation  ditficult. 

DNIEPROVSK,  VERKHNEE,  (Yerknii,)  v^itk/  uee'  d'ne- 
i'provsk',  a town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  district 
of  same  name,  government,  and  41  miles  W.N.W.of  Yekater 
iuoslav,  on  the  Dnieper. 

DOAB  or  DOOAB,  doo'ab',  (“  two  waters,”)  a name  applied 
in  Hindostan  to  tracts  between  two  rivers,  and  especially  to 
that  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna;  the  “Jullunder 
doab,”  between  the  Sutlej  and  Beas  Rivers.  Punjab  was 
ac(iuired  from  the  Sikhs  by  the  British  in  1846. 

DOAKSWILLE,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  Nation,  Arkan.sas 

DOAN',  do-dn',  a town  of  Arabia,  near  its  S.E.  coast,  lit 
miles  W.  of  Dhotar. 

DOAN’S  (douz)  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  enters  the  West  Fork 
of  White  River,  near  the  S.  line  of  Greene  county. 

DOANESBURG,  douz'bhrg,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co., 
New  York. 

DOAZl'T,  do'd'zee/,  'a  village  of  France,  department  of 
Landes,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mont  de  Marsau.  Pop.  1500. 

DOBAK/VA,  the  northernmost  town  of  Abyssinia,  98 
miles  N.  of  Axoom.  formerly  important. 

DOBASNIZZA,  do-bds-nits'd,  or  DOBASCIIIZA,  do-bd- 
shit.s'd,  a village  and  seaport  of  Austria,  in  Illyria,  capital 
of  the  district  of  same  name,  21  miles  S.S.E,  of  Flume. 
Pop.  2160. 

DOBBIN’S  CREEK,  California.  See  Deer  Creek. 

DOBBIN’S  RANCH,  a post-office  of  Yuba  co.,  Califernia. 

DOBBO,  a town  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  See  Arroo 
Island. 

DOBB’S  FERRY,  a post-village  of  Westchester  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  the  railroad  of  tliat 
name,  22  miles  N.  of  New  York.  It  is  a thriving  village, 
with  a steamboat  landing,  and  a ferry  across  the  river. 

DOBEIN,  (Dfibein,)  dd'bine,  a town  of  Saxony,  circle,  and 
35  miles  E.S.E.  of  Leipsic,  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
Mulde.  Pop.  in  1849,  9158.  It  has  2 churches,  a hospital, 
and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  and  cotton. 

DOBERAN,  do'ber-dn',  a market-town  ami  sea-bathing 
establishment  of  Germany,  in  Meckleuburg-Schwerin, 
duchy,  and  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Schwerin,  capital  of  the  di» 
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trict,  on  a small  river  which  hills  into  the  Baltic,  2^  miles 
telow  the  town.  Pop.  8223.  It  has  a grand-ducal  palace, 
sea-water  baths  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  mineral 
springs  and  baths,  temperature,  42°  Pah. 

DOBLEN,  do-blSn^  or  DOBLEIIN,  do-blain/,  a large  mai^ 
ket-town  of  Russia,  government  of  Courland,  circle,  and  18 
miles  W.  of  Mitau. 

DOBLTNG,  (Ddbling.)  doWling,  a suburban  village  of 
Vienna,  3 miles  N.  of  the  city,  with  mineral  baths,  and  nu- 
merous villas. 

DOBOI,  do'boy',  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bosnia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bosna,  42  miles  N.E.  of  Travnik. 

DOBOKA,  do'bo^kdh',  a village  of  Transylvania,  co.  of  Do- 
boka,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Szamo.s-Ujvar.  The  county  of 
Doboka  is  partly  mountainous  and  infertile.  Pop.  66,9U0. 

DOBOZ,  do'bo?/,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bekes,  on  the 
Black  Kbros,  about  4 miles  from  Gyula.  Pop.  1714. 

DOBRA,  do^br^,  a town  of  Poland,  province,  and  25  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Kalisz.  Pop.  1000.  It  has  2 churches,  a syna- 
gogue. and  manufiictures  of  linens,  gloves,  and  hosiery. 

DOBRA  BONOP^OLIS,  a village  of  Transylvania,  co.  of 
Hunyad,  on  the  Maros,  and  on  the  frontier  of  the  Banat, 
50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Karlsburg. 

DOBRAN,  do-brin^  or  DOBRANY,  do-br3/nee,  a town  of 
Bohemia,  circle,  and  10  miles  S.S.W,  of  Pilsen.  Pop.  1835. 

DOBRAUC.  See  Liebenthal. 

DOBRAWITZ,  do'bra-wits',  or  ROTH-DOBRAWITZ,  a 
town  of  Bohemia,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1161. 

DOBRE  MIASTO,  a town  of  Prussia  See  Gutstadt. 

DOBRIGNO,  do-breen'yo,  a village  of  Austria,  Illyria,  in 
the  island  of  Veglia.  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Fiume.  Pop.  1700. 

DOBRILUCK,  do^bre-look',  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Dober,  66  miles  S.S.W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  1200. 

DOBRINCZE.  do-brint'.s.'i,  or  DOBRINZEN.  do-brinPsen, 
a village  of  Austria,  in  Slavonia,  co.  of  Syrmia,  in  a plain, 
22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Peterwardein.  Pop.  1505. 

DOBROD.IA.  See  Dobkudja. 

DOBROKOZ.  do'bro'koz'.  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co. 
of  Tolna,  84  miles  S.S.W.  of  Festh.  on  the  Ivapos.  Pop.  2550. 

DOBROMT ELITZ,  do'bro-mee'lits.  a village  of  Au.stria.  in 
Moravia,  circle  of  Olmutz,  7 miles  from  Prossnitz.  Pop.  864. 

DOIFROMIL',  a town  of  .Austrian  Galicia.  23  miles  E.  of 
Sanok.  Pop.  1600.  It  has  important  cattle  fairs. 

DOBROSLAWITZ,  do-bro-sU'vits.  a \nllage  of  Austrian 
Sile.sia.  about  41  miles  N.E.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  1422. 

DOBBOTA.  do-bro'ti,  a market-town  of  Dalmatia,  2 miles 
N.E.  of  Cattaro,  on  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  1700. 

DOBIiUD.IA  or  DOBUUDSCHA,  do-biWjd,  written  also 
DOBROD.IA,  DOBRUJE,  and  DOBBUZA.  a country  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Danube,  extending  from  Silistria  and  Varna 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube:  inhabited  by  Tartars. 

DOBBUSCIIK  A,  do-broosh'ka,  or  DOBHUSKA,  do-broos^kl, 
a town  of  Bohemia,  circle,  and  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kouiggratz. 
Pop.  1900.  It  has  a trade  in  corn,  tiax,  yarn,  and  wine. 

DOBRZAN,  do'bzhtn,  a town  of  Bohemia,  8 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Pilsen.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Radbuza.  Pop.  2000. 

DOBRZYN,  doVzhin,  a town  of  Poland,  government  of 
Plock,  on  the  Drewenz,  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lipno.  Pop. 
2200,  one-half  of  whom  are  .lews.  It  has  a fine  castle,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  leather. 

DGBSCHAU,  dob'shSw,  or  DGBSl.NA,  dob'-shee'-noh',  a 
market-town  of  Northern  Hungary,  co..  and  21  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Gomor,  on  the  Dobsina.  Pop.  5410,  mostly  Germans.  It 
has  extensive  iron,  copper,  and  cobalt  mines. 

DOB-TTSZA,  dob-tees's6h\  a market-town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Theiss,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tokay.  Pop.  2274. 

DOGE,  do's:l,  {i.e.  “sweet,”)  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes.  flows  N.E.  between  the  provinces 
of  Porto  Seguro  and  Espiritu  Santo,  and  enters  the  Atlantic 
60  miles  N.  of  Victoria.  Its  direct  course  N.E.  is  330  miles; 
but  its  whole  course,  including  windings,  cannot  be  less 
than  500  miles.  Its  navigation  is  very  much  interrupted 
by  cataracts. 

DOCHART.  doK'art.  a lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  parish 
of  Killin.  Length,  about  3 miles.  Its  banks  are  beautifully 
wooded ; there  are  ruins  of  a castle  on  an  islet,  and  a curious 
floating  island.  A river  of  the  same  name,  8 miles  in  length, 
carries  its  surplus  waters  through  Glen-Dochart,  into  the 
Lochy. 

DOCK'ERY’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Richmond  co..  North 
Carolina. 

DUCKHNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

DOCKHiOW.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

DOCTOR’S  CREEK,  of  New  Jersey,  rises  in  Monmouth 
CO.,  and  falls  into  Crosswicks  Creek,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Borden- 
town. 

DOCTOR’S  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  the  Altamaha 
from  the  left,  on  the  W.  part  of  McIntosh  county. 

DlFD.A,  a town  of  Hindostan,  Punjab,  on  the  Chenaub, 
here  crossed  by  a oable-bi  idge,  115  miles  N.  of  Lahore.  It 
has  a fort  and  a good  bazaar. 

OODAIREE.  do-dPree.  a town  of  India,  in  the  Deccan, 
M’^sore  dominions,  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Chitteldroog. 

DOD'BROKE,  a small  market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
Ut-d.  co,  of  Devc  n,  half  a mile  E of  Kingsbridge  Pop,  1229. 
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DODDENHAM,  dodMen-am,  t,  parish  t England,  co.  of 
Worcester. 

DOD'DERIIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worce.stoi. 

DOD/DINGIIURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

DOD/DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

DODDINGTON,  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

DODDINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

DODDINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber 
land.  In  the  vicinity  is  a valuable  coal-mine. 

DODDINGTON,  DRY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln, 

DODDINGTON,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northampton. 

DODDISCOMBSLEIGH,  dod'dis-komz-lee,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Devon. 

DOD'DLESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

DOD'DRIDGE,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  W.  Virginia, 
contains  300  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Hughes  River 
and  Middle  Island  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the 
land  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  Middle  Island  Creek  is 
navigable  by  flat-boats,  in  which  lumber  is  exported.  Capi- 
tal, West  Union.  Pop.  5203,  of  whom  5169  were  free,  and 
34  slaves. 

DODDSVILLE,  a post-office  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois. 

DODD'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Rock  Castle  co.,  Kentucky 

DODEBERG,  (Dbdeberg.)'  See  Doediberq. 

DOD'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

DODGE,  a coriuty^  in  the  E.  jjart  of  Nebraska,  has  an  area 
of  about  725  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Platte 
and  Elkhorii  Rivers,  and  also  drained  by  Maple  and  other 
creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  undulating  prairies 
and  bottom  lauds,  which  are  overgrown  with  cottonwood 
and  other  trees.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  rock  which  under- 
lies this  county  is  limestone.  Capital,  Foutenelle.  Pop.  309. 

DODGE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Wisconsin, 
contains  9.30  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Rock  River 
and  by  Crawfish  and  Beaver  Dam  Creeks.  The  surface  is 
diversified  bj'  prairies  and  “oak  openings,”  or  uplands, 
which  are  covered  with  a scattered  growth  of  burr  and  pin 
oaks,  while  the  large  streams  are  bordered  by  dense  forests 
of  oak,  ash,  elm,  maple  &c.  The  soil  is  calcareous,  and  very 
fertile;  the  Winnebago  Marsh,  (an  immense  mill-pond, 
through  which  Rock  River  flows,)  covers  an  area  of  44 
square  miles.  Limestone,  suitable  for  building,  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago 
and  North  Western  R.R.  Rock  River  furnishes  valuable 
motive-power,  and  is  navigable  for  small  boats.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  counties  of  the 
state.  Named  in  honor  of  Henry  Dodge,  first  Governor  of 
Wisconsin.  Capital,  Juneau.  Pop.  42,818. 

DODGE  CENTRE,  Wisconsin.  See  Juneau. 

DODGEVILLE,  a village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa. 

DODGEVILLE,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Iowa  CO.,  Wisconsin,  45  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Madison.  Rich 
mines  of  lead  and  copper  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  The 
village  has  6 churches,  9 stores,  and  2 smelting  furnaces. 
Pop.  in  1860,  about  1200;  of  the  township,  2181. 

DOD'INGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

DODINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

DOD'SON,  a township  of  Highland  co.,  Oliio.  Pop.  1486. 

DOD/SONVILLE,  a small  post-village  in  Jackson  co., 

DODSONVILLE,  a thriving  posbvillage  of  Highland  co., 
Ohio,  50  miles  E.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  in  1853,  about  200. 

DOD/WORTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  We.st 
Riding. 

DOEDIBERG  or  DocrBERG,  do'de-b^Ro',  a principal  summit 
of  the  Swiss  A Ips,  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Glarus,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  canton.  Height,  11,887  feet.  Elevation  of 
pass  between  the  valleys  of  the  Linth  and  Vorder  Rhein, 
9609  feet. 

DOE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Virginia. 

DOE  RUN,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

DOESBURG,  doos'bhRG,  (anc.  Drv/si  Burtguvi?)  a forti- 
fied town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gelderland,  on  the 
Yssel.  10  miles  E.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  3347. 

DO'ES/SAH,  a large  village  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  56  miles  S.W.  of  Ramghur. 

DOETICHEIM,  a town  of  Holland.  See  Deutichem. 

DOFREFIELD  or  DOFRINES,  the  central  portion  of  the 
mountain  chain  of  Scandinavia.  See  Dovre-Fjeld. 

DOGAREE,  do-g^ree,  a town  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Ajmeer,  23  miles  N,E.  of  Boondee,  on  the  margin  of  a beau 
tiful  lake,  surrounded  by  pagodas  and  other  buildings. 

DOG  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio. 

DOG'GER-BANK,  a sand-bank  occupying  all  the  centre 
of  the  North  Sea,  between  hit.  54°  10'  and  57°  24'  N..  and 
Ion.  1°  and  6°  7'  E..  intermediate  between  the  shores 
of  England  and  Denmark.  It  is  the  .seat  of  important 
fisheries.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1781.  an  obstinate  contest 
took  place  between  the  English  and  Dutch  off  its  southern 
extremity. 

DOG  ISLAND,  at  the  E.  side  of  the  middle  entrance  to 
St.  George’s  Sound,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Florida.  On  its  W 
end  is  a light  50  feet  high,  revolving  once  in  three  minutes. 
Lai.  29°  43'  30"  N.,  Ion.  84°  41'  W. 
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DOG  ISL  A.ND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  one  of  the  Timor 
group;  hit.  7°  40'  S..  Ion.  1'26°  2'  E. 

DOGLIANI.  d(M-y^nee.  (anc.  DoliaJna?  or  Dnliatnum  ?)  a 
town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont,  province,  and  11 
miles  X.E.  of  Mondovi,  on  the  Pea.  It  has  a communal 
college,  a small  hospital,  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  and 
several  government  offices.  Pop.  oUOO. 

DOGtMEllSFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  South- 
ampton. 

DOGNACSKA,  dog'n^chtpoh', a market-town  of  Hungary, 
CO.  of  Krasso,  40milc8  S.VV.of  Temesvar.  Pop.  2335.  It  has 
mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc. 

DOG  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Washington  co.,  Ver- 
mont, falls  into  Onion  River,  a few  miles  below  Montpelier. 

DOG  RIVER,  Mississippi.  See  Escatappa. 

DOG  RIVER  COVE,  a post-office  of  Carter  co.,  Tennessee. 

DOGS,  ISLE  OP,  or  POPLAR  MARSHES,  a peninsula 
of  the  Thames,  England,  co.  of  Middlesex,  3^  miles  E.S.E. 
of  St.  Paul’s.  The  West  India  docks  are  situated  here,  and 
the  city  caiial  intersects  it.  In  former  times  the  king’s 
hounds  were  kept  here. 

DOGS'THORPE,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton, li  miles  N.  of  Peterborough.  Pop.  500. 

DOG'TOWN,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

DOGWOOD  NECK,  a post-office  of  Horry  district.  South 
Carolina. 

DOGWOOD  VALLEY,  a village  of  Walker  co..  Georgia. 

D0HAR.\B,  do'hd-rdV.  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  E.  side; 
lat.  10°  18'  30"  N.,  Ion.  41°  59'  E. 

DOHNA,  do'ni,  a town  of  Saxony,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dres- 
den. in  a beautiful  and  fertile  district  on  the  Muglitz.  P.  1294. 

DO'HUD/,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  province  of  Malwah. 
Lat.  22°  55'  N.,  Ion.  74°  20'  E. 

DO'IIUiy,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  N.W.  of  Dhalak;  lat. 
15°  55'  N.,  Ion.  39°  40'  E. 

DOIRE.  See  Dora  Baltea. 

DOKKUM.  dok'khm.  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Friesland,  on  the  ship-canal  Dokkumdiep,  6 miles  from 
the  North  Sea.  and  12^  miles  N.E.  of  Leeuwarden.  Pop.  3797. 
It  is  the  principal  market  for  flax,  has  a town-hall,  a Latin 
school,  ship-building  docks,  salt  refineries,  and  breweries. 

DO'KO^  or  DOKOE,  a pigmy  race  of  negroes  inhabiting  a 
region  of  Tropical  Africa,  S.  of  Abyssinia,  near  3°  N.  lat.,  and 
37°  E.  Ion.  They  are  four  feet  in  height,  of  a dark  olive 
complexion,  and  perfectly  wild.  They  are  supposed  by  some 
to  he  the  “pigmies”  of  the  ancients. 

DOL,  dol,  a viUage  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ille- 
et-Vilaine,  13  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Malo.  Pop.  in  1852,  4181.  It 
is  enclosed  by  old  fortifications,  and  is  ill  built,  but  it  has  a 
fine  cathedral,  a hospital,  and  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  and 
cider.  Dol  was  taken  and  retaken  many  times  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  troubles  of  the  league.  In  1793,  the 
Vendeans  repulsed  the  republican  forces  in  an  assault 
upon  it. 

DOL-BEN-MAEN,  (m^en,)  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Carnarvon. 

DOLCE,  Gulf  and  River.  See  DULCE. 

DOLCE  ACQUA,  doFchA  a'kwd.  (L.  DuVeis  a/qua,  i.  e. 
“Sweetwater,”)  a market-town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  21 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Nice,  on  the  Nervia.  Pop.  1892. 

DOLCEDO,  dol-ch;Vdo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
in  the  province  of  Oneglia.  Pop.  2568. 

DOLCIGNO,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Dulcigno. 

DOLE,  dol,  (L.  Do'la  or  ToVlium ; anc.  DoHium  f)  a town 
of  France,  department  of  the  J ura.  at  the  foot  of  a vine-clad 
hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Doubs.  29  miles  N.  of  Lons-le- 
Saulnier.  Pop.  in  1852, 10,830.  It  is  irregularly  built.  The 
principal  edifices  are  the  Courhllouse,  the  Old  and  New  Pri- 
sons, 2 hospitals,  and  a theatre.  It  has  a public  library, 
manufactories  of  straw-hats,  leather,  earthenwares,  hard- 
w.ires,  and  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Dole 
was  founded  by  the  Romans,  and  in  later  times  was  the  ca- 
pital of  Franche-le-Comte,  till  its  annexation  to  the  kingdom 
of  Franca.  In  1442.  it  became  the  seat  of  a parliament  and 
a university,  established  by  Philippe-le-Bon.  'I'he  fortifica- 
tions. once  of  great  strength,  were  dismantled  in  1674.  Pre- 
viously it  had  been  besieged,  taken  and  retaken  several 
times,  alternately  by  the  Germans  and  French. 

DOLE,  LA,  Id.  dol,  a mountain  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Vaud,  in  the  chain  of  the  Jura,  on  the  French  frontier,  16 
miles  N.  of  Geneva,  5509  feet  in  elevation.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  magnificent  prospects. 

DOLGELLt,  dol-g^th'lee,orDOLGELLEN,  a market-town 
and  parish  of  North  Wales,  capital  of  the  county  of  Merion- 
eth. on  the  -Mynach,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  near  the  foot 
of  Oader-Idris,  46  miles  W.  of  Shrewsbury.  " Pop.  of  parish, 
in  1851,3479.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  magnificent  hill 
scenery,  .and  contains  a church,  with  fine  tower,  a county- 
hall.  jail,  and  house  of  correction.  It  has  manufactories  of 
coarse  woollens,  and  considerable  markets  for  flannels. 
Here  Owen  Glendwr  held  a parliament  in  1404. 

DOLQOI,  dol-goyf,  an  island  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  off  the 
coast  of  Khiva;  lat.  45°  N.,  Ion.  51°  30'  E. 

DOLGOl,  an  island  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
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Archangel,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  55  miles  S.  oi  *^he  island 
of  Vaigats. 

DOLGOl,  an  island  rf  Russia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

DOLIIA,  dol'hoh',  or  DOHA,  dofiioh',  a market  town  ol 
Hungary,  co.  of  Marmaros,  on  the  Dollia  or  Ror.sav^j,  30  miles 
from  Szigeth.  Pop.  886. 

DGLINA,  do-leefiid,  a town  of  Austria,  Gali  dii,  22  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Stry.  Pop.  3120.  It  has  Roman  Cath  flic  and  Pro 
testa  nt  churches. 

DOl/lNGTON,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pe*insylvania, 
120  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

DOLPi’Z  NIEDERHEIM,  dc/lits  neetder-hime'.  a village 
of  Saxony,  S.  of  Leipsic,  on  the  bank  of  the  Pleisse,  with  an 
old  castle.  Pop.  930. 

DGiyLAR,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Clack- 
mannan. 10  miles  N.E.  of  Stirling.  Pop.  1562.  The  village 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Devon,  'i'he  Dollar  Academy 
is  an  elegant  structure  founded  in  1819,  under  the  will  of 
Captain  M'Nab,  who  left  nearly  80,000Z.  for  the  purpose. 
Coal  is  wrought  here,  and  iron-stone  is  abundant,  'ihe  fine 
old  ruin  of  Castle-Campbell  is  in  this  parish. 

DOL'LAR-LAW/,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  90 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Peebles.  Elevation,  2840  feet. 

DOL^LART,  (L.  Si/nus  Emdahnis  or  Dolkilrhis.)  a gulf  ol 
the  German  Ocean,  at  the  estuary  of  the  Ems,  between 
Hanover  and  the  Netherlands,  10  miles  in  length  from  N.  to 
S.,  by  about  7 miles  acros.s,  owes  its  origin  to  a destructive 
inundation  in  1276.  'ihe  town  of  Emden  is  on  its  northern 
shore. 

DOLLOVA,  dolffo'vOh',  a village  of  Hungary,  in  the 
Banat  district  of  Temesvar,  21  miles  E.N.E.  of  Belgrade. 
Pop.  2035. 

DOLM,  dolm,  a small  island  of  Norway,  on  the  coast  of 
'Trondhjem,  near  the  island  of  llitteren,  and  betM'een  it  and 
Froyen.  Its  greatest  length  is  6 miles.  Two  summits  rise 
to  the  height  of  nearly  3000  feet. 

DOLMA'IOY  or  DULIMATOW.  dol-ml-tovt,  written  also 
DALMA'i'OV.  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Perm,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  I set.  30  miles  W.N.AV.  of 
Shadrinsk.  Pop.  1600.  It  has  a fine  monastery,  and  an 
annual  fair,  visited  by  merchants  from  Siberia. 

DO/LO,  a town  of  Northern  Italy.  13  miles  W.  of  Venice, 
on  the  Brenta  and  Brentano.  Pop.  3600. 

DO'LOLt,  a village  of  Africa,  in  Senegambia,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  lower  Senegal. 

DOLONNOR.  See  Tchao-Naimax-Soome. 

DOLORES,  do-lo'r§s,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  21 
miles  S.S.W,  of  Alicante,  on  the  Segura.  Pop.  24.33. 

DOLORES,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  depart- 
ment, and  45  miles  N.E.  of  Guanajuato. 

DOL'PHINTON.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark. 

DOL/PHINGSTON,  a hamlet  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Had- 
dington, 2 miles  W.  of  Tranent. 

DOL'SENTOWN,  a village  of  Orange  co..  New  York,  about 
100  miles  S.  by  W,  from  Alliany. 

DOLtSON,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Illinois. 

DOLTON,  doPton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

DOL-AYYDELLAN,  dol-we-d^thffan,  a parish  of  North 
Wales,  CO.  of  Carnarvon,  on  the  river  Ledan,  6^  miles  S.S. 
W.  of  Llanrwst.  On  a rocky  hill,  in  this  parish,  are  the 
ruins  of  Dol-WydeUan  Castle,  in  which  Llewellyn  the  Great 
was  born. 

DOMAGNE,  do'mdn'yi/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Ille-et-A'ilaine.  8 miles  W'.S.W.  of  Yitre.  Pop.  1900. 

DOMAIZE,  do'm^zt  or  do'm.^zt,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Puy-de-D6me,  22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Clermont-Fer- 
rand. Pop.  1671. 

DOMALAIN.  do'mi,'lSNGt,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ille-et-Yilaine,  22  miles  E.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  2830. 

DOMANIS,  do'moh'neesh',  or  DOMANISA,  do'moh'neef 
sh6h',  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  30  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Trentschin.  It  contains  two  castles.  Pop.  1370. 

DOMART,  do'mafit,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Somme,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  1314. 

DOMBAI,  dom'bP,  a large  village  of  Asia  Minor.  60  miles 
W.  of  Ak-Shehr.  Near  it  are  many  ancient  remains. 

DOMBASLE,  d6M'bdP,  a village  of  France,  dep.  of  Meurthe 

DOMBES,  dijMb,  an  old  division  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bourgogne,  now  comprised  in  the  department  of 
Ain.  The  principality  of  Dombes  was  long  governed  by  par- 
ticular princes.  Its  capital  was  'I'revoux. 

DO  M'BOVAR/,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  21  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Fiinfkirchen.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  which 
made  a considerable  figure  in  the  wars  with  the  Turks 
Pop.  1330. 

DOM'BROVIT/ZA  or  DOM'BROVITfZY,  a town  of  Russian 
Poland,  government  of  Volhynia,  150  miles  N.N.W.  of  Zhit- 
omeer  (Jitomir.)  Pop.  2645. 

DOMBROWICE,  dom-bro-veeVs.-i,  a town  of  Russian 
Poland,  about  84  miles  W.  of  Warsaw.  Pop.  1159. 

DOMBROWNO,  a town  of  Prus.sia.  See  Gu/ienburg. 

DOAIBURG,  donPbui’.G,  a small  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Zealand,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
island  of  Walcheren,  6^  miles  N.W.  of  Middelburg. 
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DOM6nE,  do'mfn'  or  do  main^  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Isere,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  1590. 

DO.MiCIlAT,  dom'A'rd'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
A llier,  3 miles  W.N. W.  of  Montlugon.  Pop.  3022. 

DOMES'TIC,  a post-office  of  Williams  co.,  Ohio. 

D03IF110NT,  d6M'fr6xG',  (L.  Domefrontium.)  a town  of 
Fi  ance,  in  the  department  of  Orne.  capital  of  the  arroiidisse- 
ment,  on  a steep  rock,  near  the  Varenne,  35  miles  W.N.W 
of  Alengon.  Pop.  2086.  It  has  a fine  old  church  ; also  ma- 
nufactories of  coarse  linen  and  hemp  cloths,  and  11  large 
annual  horse  and  cattle  fairs.  Domfront  was  founded  early 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  formerly  a coveted  strong- 
hold. It  was  besieged  and  taken  in  1203  by  King  Philip 
Augustus;  in  1356  and  1418.  by  the  English:  in  1574,  by 
the  forces  of  Cathcrine-de-Medicis,  from  the  Huguenots;  and 
in  1589,  from  the  Leaguers,  by  Henry  IV. 

DOMFEONT,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe, 
10  miles  N.W.  of  Le  Mans.  Pop.  1440. 

DOMINICA  or  DOMKNICA,  dom-e-nee'ka.  (Fr.  Domi- 
nique, dom-e-neek',)  a British  AV^est  India  Island,  of  the 
Leeward  group,  22  miles  N.  of  Martinique;  lat.  of  Roseau, 
15°  18'  4"  N.,  Ion.  61°  24'  7"  W.  Its  length,  from  N.  to  S..  is 
29  mites  ; its  breadth.  16  miles.  Pop.  22,200,  of  whom  abnut 
300  are  whites.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  most  elevated 
of  the  lesser  Antilles,  the  extreme  height  being  5314  feet. 
Though  in  part  mountainous  and  rugged,  it  is  interspersed 
with  fertile  valleys  well  watered.  The  shores  are  but  little 
indented,  and  entirely  without  harbors;  but  on  the  W.  side 
there  are  several  good  anchorages  and  bays,  the  coast  being 
all  along  bold  and  cleai'  of  danger.  Hot  and  sulphurous 
springs  abound.  'Ihe  soil  is  fei-tile,  and  well  suited  for  coffee 
and  sugar.  The  other  products  are  maize,  cotton,  cocoa, 
tobacco,  splendid  timber  tree.s,  and  cabinet  wood.  Hogs, 
poultry,  bees,  and  game  are  plentiful.  'The  temperature  of 
the  low  districts  ranges  from  69°  to  88°  Fahrenheit,  but  in 
the  more  elevated  parts,  it  is  much  lower,  the  air  being 
frequently  chill.  The  wet  season  lasts  from  September 
to  January,  but  rain  fiUls  frequently  during  the  other 
months.  'Ihe  thunder  storms  are  not  generally  severe, 
and  earthquakes  are  of  rare  occurrence.  There  are  1 Epis- 
copal. 2 Dissenting  churches,  7 free  schools,  and  3 private 
schools.  In  1852,  65,788  hundredweights  of  sugar,  81,016 
gallons  of  molasses,  35,794  gallons  of  rum,  67,594  pounds  of 
coffee,  with  cocoa,  cane-juice,  copper  ore,  &c.,  were  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  value  of  exports  in  1849 
was  48.523L.  and  the  value  of  imports  50.5847.  In  the  year 
1844, 343  ships,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  14.783  tons,  entered, 
and  350  ships,  of  an  aggregate  of  14.595  tons,  cleared,  from 
the  ports  of  the  island.  The  registered  shipping  amounted 
to  14  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  502  tons.  The 
principal  harbors  are  Roseau,  on  the  western,  and  Prince 
Rupert  Bay  on  the  northern  coast.  The  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  a governor,  council,  and  a legislative  assembly 
of  20  members.  There  is  here  a well  organized  militia. 
The  public  revenue  of  the  island  amounted,  in  1849,  to 
88777.,  and  the  expenditure  to  10.5397.  The  island  is  divided 
into  10  parishes.  The  chief  towns  are  Roseau,  the  capital, 
and  St.  Joseph.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498, 
and  ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain  in  1763. 

DOMINICA,  dom-e-neeffca,  (native,  Ohevaho^a.)  one  of  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  (N, 
point)  9°  .34'  S.,  and  Ion.  139°  4'  W.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
group,  being  about  18  miles  in  diameter. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC.  See  San  Domingo. 

D0M7INICK,  a village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  about  50 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Peoria. 

DOMITS.  (Dbmitz.)  do'mits.  a fortified  town  of  Northern 
Germany,  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  capital  of 
a district.  33  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Schwerin,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Elde  with  the  Elbe.  Pop.  2545.  Its  citadel  on  an 
island  in  the  Elbe,  is  now  used  as  a house  of  correction.  It 
has  manufactures  of  tobacco,  distilleries,  and  breweries. 

DJMM^,  dom'mA',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Dordogne,  and  on  the  Dordogne,  36  miles  S.E.  of  Perigueux. 
Pop.  1414. 

DOMCMEL,  (anc.  Duthmela?)  a river  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  North  Brabant.  Aftei'  a tortuous  north- 
ern course  of  45  miles,  it  joins  the  Meuse  at  Fort  Crevecceur. 

DGMMITSH,  dom'mitch,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  8 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Torgau.  Pop.  2050. 

DOMNAU,  domhidw,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  23  miles  S.  E. 
of  Kdnigsberg.  Pop.  1281.  It  has  an  ancient  castle. 

DO.MO  D’OSSOL.A,  dohuo  dos'so-lit.  (L.  Oscela  or  O^celum,) 
a town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  on  the  Simplon 
route,  near  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  16  miles  N.W.  of  I.ago 
Maggiore.  Pop.  2025.  It  is  built  chiefly  of  stone,  and  de- 
fended by  a small  fort. 

DO.MPAIRE,  d6M'p.W,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Vosges.  7 miles  S.E.  of  Mirecourt.  Pop.  1600.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  lace. 

DGMPIERRE,  dAM'pehia',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Charente-Iuilsrieure,  6 miles  N.E.  of  La  Rochelle. 
Pop.  2686. 

DOAIPIERRE,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Allier, 
If  mfles  E.S.E.  of  Moulins.  Pop.  1620. 
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DOMPIERRE,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haute 
A'ienne,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Bellac.  Pop.  1700. 

DOMREMY,  dtWr^m'ee,  or  d()No'reh-mee'.  or  DOMREMY- 
LA-PUCELLE,.  dONG'rtffi-mee'-ld-pu'.sIlP,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Vosges,  7 miles  N.  of  Neufchateau,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meuse.  It  is  the  native  place  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
(called  La  Pucelle,  i.  e.  "the  Maid,  or  Virgin.”)  whose  house 
is  pi-eserved  as  a national  relic.  Opposite  to  it  is  a handsome 
monument,  with  a colossal  bust  of  the  heroine. 

DOMRIANSK,  dom-re-insk',  a maiket-town  of  European 
Russia,  government,  and  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Perm.  Pop.  1600. 

D07MUS,  a maritime  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bombay,  16  miles  S.AV.  of  Surat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tap 
tee,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

DON,  (anc.  Tan'ais;  Tartar.  Doolna,)  a river  of  European 
Russia,  rises  in  the  government  of  Toola,  flows  generally  S., 
pa.s.ses  Dankov,  Lebedian,  Tcherkask,  Nakhitchevan,  Azof, 
and  Rostov,  and  enters  the  Sea  of  Azof  by  many  mouths  on 
the  N.E.  Chief  affluents  on  the  right,  the  Sosna  and  the 
Donets ; left,  the  A^oronezh,  (or  A'oronetz,)  Khoper,  Medvie- 
ditsa,  Sal.  and  Manitch.  Length,  direct,  468  miles;  includ 
ing  windings,  995  miles.  The  navigation  of  the  Don  is  dif- 
ficult in  summer,  when  the  water  is  low;  but  in  winter  it 
is  traversed  by  large  vessels.  The  Don  and  the  Voronezh 
communicate  by  canals  with  the  Oka,  an  affluent  of  the 
Volga,  and  thus  unite  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the  Caspian.  The 
delta  of  the  Don  is  an  expanse  of  sandy  flats,  running  28 
miles  up,  and  22  miles  wide  at  the  coast-line. 

DON,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  York,  AVest  Riding,  rises 
in  the  moors  AA'.  of  Pennistone,  and  joins  the  Ouse  after  a 
course  of  55  miles.  It  is  navigable  fi-om  Sheffield.  It  com- 
municates by  canals  with  the  Trent  and  the  Calder. 

DON,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Abex’deen,  rises  in  Ben 
Aven.  and  enters  the  North  Sea  1^  miles  N.  of  Aberdeen, 
after  a cour.se  of  62  miles.  Banks  mostly  level,  except  in 
the  last  part  of  its  course,  where  it  flows  rapidly  through  a 
narrow  channel;  and  it  is  navigalile  from  the  sea  only  for  a 
short  distance.  Its  salmon-fisheries  were  lately  rented  for 
20007.  per  annum.  Balgounie  Bridge  is  an  old  Gothic  one- 
arched  bridge  near  its  mouth,  alluded  to  by  Lord  Byron  in 
one  of  his  early  poems;  a splendid  new  bridge  of  5 arches 
crosses  the  river  a little  fiirther  down. 

DON,  d^NO,  a river  of  France,  departments  of  Maine-eb 
Loire  and  Ille-et-Vilaine,  joins  the  A'ilaine  6 miles  E.N.E.  ot 
Redon,  after  a AV.  course  of  about  40  miles,  for  the  last  10  of 
which  it  is  navigable 

DON,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  Iowa. 

DO'NA,  a small  village  or  steamboat  landing  of  Kent  co., 
Delaware,  is  situated  on  Delaware  Bay,  about  7 miles  N.E. 
of  Dover. 

DONABATE,  don-a-bait7,  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
CO.,  and  IO5  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dublin,  with  a station  on  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway.  Area,  2715  acres.  Pop.  479. 

DON  AG  II,  dontah,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Alonaghan. 

DON  AG  H,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Donegal. 

DONAGHADEE.  don'a-H^-deet  or  don'a-ga-deet,  a seaport 
market-town,  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Down,  on  the 
Irish  Channel.  IfJ  miles  E.N.E.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  of  town, 
3151.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a good  harbor,  with  a 
light-house.  Embroidering  is  here  carried  on  to  a consider- 
able extent,  and  in  the  town  are  many  flax  mills.  Steamers 
ply  hence  to  Portpatrick. 

DONAGIICLONEY,  don'a-klontee,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  Down. 

DONAGIIEADY,  don'a-hJdtee,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Tyrone. 

DON  AG  HEAVY,  don'a-hgv7ee,  or  FINDONACH,  fin'-dorJ- 
S.R,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tyrone,  comprising  the  town 
of  Fintona. 

DONAGII-IIENRY,  don'd-hJnhee,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co 
of  T3'rone,  including  Stewartstown  and  a part  of  Coal  Island 

DONAGHAIORE,  don'a-mor',  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Donegal,  including  the  town  of  Castle  Linn. 

DONAGHMORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tyrone. 

DONAGHAIORE.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork.  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  Hely-Hutchi.son  family. 

DONAGHMORE,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Down. 

DONAGHAIORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  AVicklow. 

DONAGH.AIORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  AVexford. 

DONAGHAIORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Queen's  county. 

DONAGH.AIORE,  two  parishes  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Aleath 

DONAGHAIORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Limerick. 

DONAGHAIORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  'fipperary. 

DONAGHAIORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Coik. 

DONAGHAIORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kildare. 

DONAGHAIOYNE,  don'a-moiiJ,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  ol 
Alonaghan. 

DON'AGHPAT7RICK.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Galwaj- 

DONAGHPATRICK,  a parEh  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Aleath. 

DON'ALD.'^ON.  a thri\ing  post-village  of  Schuylkill  co. 
Pennsylvania,  15  miles  S.AV.  of  Pot tsville.  It  is  situated 
in  Hie.  vicinity  of  coal-mines,  and  owes  its  rapid  progress  to 
the  trade  in  coal.  Eiid  out  about  1845.  Pop.  in  18.53,  about  7fi0 

DON'ALDSONAHLLE,  a post-office  of  Abbeville  district. 
South  Carolina. 
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DONALPSONTILLE.  a town  and  liver-port,  capital  of 
As(;ension  parish.  Louisiana,  on  the  right  Lank  of  ihe  Mis- 
gissippi  River,  at  the  head  of  Rayon  La  Fourche,  f-2  miles 
above  New  Orleans.  It  was  formerly  capital  of  the  state. 
It  has  a landing  for  steamboats,  and  contains  several  stores. 

PON'ANY.  do-nah/nee,  a town  on  the  isle  of  Mohilla.  one 
of  the  Comoro  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Lat.  12°  20'  S., 
Ion.  -11°  E.  It  is  walled,  and  along  the  sea-face  is  a solid 
rampart  or  platform  for  a battery  of  guns.  The  queen’s 
house  is  built  in  the  European  style. 

PONAU,  a river  of  Europe.  See  Danube. 

DONAUESCIIINGEN,  dotn6w-gsh/iug-en,  a town  of 
Southern  Germany,  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lake, 
37  miles  N.W.  of  Constance,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bri- 
gach  and  Brege.  Pop.  3050.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a fine 
residence  of  Prince  I'urstenberg,  in  the  court-yard  of 
which  is  a spring  considered  the  fountain-head  of  the 
Danube. 

DONAUSTAUF,  dobidw-stCwf',  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Upper  Palatinate,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Worth,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube.  Pop.  1164.  Near  it  is  the  Walhalla 
temple. 

DON AU WORTH,  (Donauwbrth,)  dobidw-^oRt',  written 
also  DONAUWERTII,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Swabia, 
capital  of  a district,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wernitz  with 
the  Danube,  (the  latter  here  crossed  by  a bridge,)  25  miles 
N .N.W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  3000.  It  was  formerly  a free  town 
of  the  empire;  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  well  built.  It  has 
several  churches  and  hospitals,  a monastery,  and  a fine  pub- 
lic promenade.  Its  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  rais- 
ing fruits,  flax,  hemp,  and  hops,  in  brewing,  and  a transit 
trade  on  the  Danube.  In  1704,  Marlborough  here  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Bavarians. 

DGN  BENITO,  don  b.i-nee'to,  a town  of  Spain,  57  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Badajoz,  near  the  Guadiana.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
partido  (district)  of  the  same  name,  comprising  8 villages. 
Pop.  15.124.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens. 

DONC/ASTER,  (anc.  Dahium.)  a municipal  borough,  mar- 
ket-town, and  parish  of  Ejigland,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding, 
on  the  navigable  river  Don,  here  crossed  by  two  fine  stone 
bridges,  and  on  the  great  Northern  Road,  32  miles  S.  of 
York,  and  9 miles  E.  of  the  Swinton  Station  of  the  North 
Midland  Railway.  Pop.  in  1861, 16,430.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated. and  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best-built  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  The  High  Street,  nearly  1 mile  in  length,  is  re- 
markably handsome.  The  chief  edifices  are  the  Parish  Church, 
a noble  cruciform  structure,  with  a tower ; Christ  Church,  an 
elegant  modern  edifice;  a grammar  school,  supported  by 
the  corporation;  St.  Thomas’  Hospital,  for  decayed  house- 
keepers; a large  county  deaf  and  dumb  institution;  a no- 
ble mansion-house,  or  residence  for  the  mayoi-;  the  Town- 
hall,  Jail,  and  Cross;  a public  library,  theatre,  lyceum, 
branch  banks,  and  numerous  fashionable  hotels;  and,  on 
the  celebrated  race-course  adjoining  the  town  on  the  S.E.,  a 
magnificent  grand  stand,  noblemen’s  stand,  with  every  other 
convenience  for  its  fiir-famed  races,  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly contribute  to  the  chief  resources  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  were  established  in  1703.  In  1776,  the  fiimous  St.  Leger 
stakes  for  3 year  olds  were  founded  by  Colonel  St.  Leger,  and 
have  been  since  annually  I’un  for  in  September  by  the  best 
hor.ses  in  England. 

DONCHERY,  dixo'sheh-ree',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ardennes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  here  crossed 
by  a stone  bridge,  3 miles  W.  of  Sedan.  Pop.  in  1852.  1784. 
It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  was  formerly  strongly  for- 
tified. On  a large  open  space  is  a town-hall  and  a residence  for 
a military  governor;  it  has  a hospital  and  cavalry  barracks. 

DdN  COSSACKS,  COUNTRY  OF.  See  Cossacks. 

DON'DRA  HEAD,  (ivac.  Dewondre,  i.  e.  “island's  end.”) 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Lat. 
5°  55'  N.,  Ion.  80°  38'  E. 

DONEGAL,  don-e-gawP,  a maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster,  having  E.  and  S.  the  counties  of  Londonderry,  Ty- 
rone, and  Fermanagh,  and  on  other  sides  Donegal  Bay  and 
the  .4tlantic.  Area.  1865  square  miles,  or  1,193,600  acre.s, 
of  which  393.191  acres  are  arable,  and  769,587  are  waste. 
Pop.  in  1851.  255,160.  Surface  mountainous ; primdpal  rivers, 
the  Swilly  and  Leenan.  Shores  greatly  indented,  and  the 
county  contains  Loughs  Swilly  and  Mulroy,  with  Sheepha- 
ven,  Gliddore,  Guybarra.  and  Lochrus  Bays,  and  many 
islands  off  the  coast.  'The  inland  lakes  are  numerous;  the 
principal  is  Lake  Derg,  in  nhich  is  the  island  of  St.  Patrick’s 
I’urgatory.  Fisheries  in  1849  employed  12.188  hands  and 
2810  vesseks.  Principal  towns.  Ballyshannon  and  Letter- 
keriny,  with  the  ports  of  Rathmelton,  Donegal,  and  Killy- 
begs.  It  .sends  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

DONEGAL,  a seaport,  market-towTi.  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  of  Donegal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk.  in  Donegal 
Bay,  11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ballyshannon.  Pop.  of  town.  1366. 
It  is  ill  built,  but  ha.s  a neat  church,  a spacious  market-place, 
sulphur  baths,  the  ruins  of  a monastery,  the  remains  of  a 
fine  castle,  a harhor  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water;  it 
exports  corn  and  butter. 

DONEGAL,  don'e-gawP,  a village  and  town.ship  of  Butler 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Butler.  J’op.  999. 
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DONEGAL,  a village  and  township  of  Washingtor.  co., 
Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  W.  Virginia,  and  intersected  by 
the  Hempfield  Railroad.  Pop.  1690. 

DONEGAL,  <a  post-village  and  township  of  Westmoreland 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  -14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg.  Poj).  1389. 

DONEGAL  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  extends  in- 
wards about  25  miles;  breadth  at  entrance,  20  miles. 

DONERAILE,  don'-er-aiP,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  on  the  Awbeg,  here  cros.sed 
by  a hand.some  stone  bridge,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Mallow.  Pop. 
of  town,  2722.  It  is  a poor  place,  with  a few  good  residences, 
a neat  church,  largg  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  nunnery,  dis- 
pen.sary,  and  market-hou.se.  It  gives  the  title  of  viscount 
to  the  St.  Leger  family.  'The  ruined  castle  of  Kilcc  Iman  in 
its  vicinity  was  a favorite  residence  of  the  i)Oet  Spenser. 

DONETS  or  DONETZ,  do-itotsk  a river  of  Southern  Rus- 
sia, and  the  principal  afiluent  of  the  Don,  rises  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Koorsk,  flows  mostly  S.E.  through  the  go- 
venment  of  Kharkhov  and  the  Doji  Co.s.sack  counti-y,  and 
joins  the  Don  on  the  right.  40  miles  N.E.  of  Nuvo-Tcher- 
kask,  after  a coui-se  of  400  miles.  It  is  wide  ajid  deep,  and 
its  banks  ai-e  highly  fertile.  Principal  affluents,  (he  Oskol, 
Aidar,  and  Kalitva — all  from  the  N.  On  its  banks  are  the 
towns  of  Bielgorod,  and  Zmiev,  (where  it  becomes  navigable,) 
Izioom,and  Slavianoserbsk. 

DONGEN;  dongtoen,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of 
North  Brabant,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Bieda,  on  a stream  of  its  own 
name.  Pop.  560. 

DONGES,  diNzh,  a market-town  of  France,  department  ol 
Loire-1  nfei'ieure,  25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  2700. 

DONG-NAI,  dong'-nP,  a river  of  Anam,  enters  the  China 
Sea  by  many  mouths,  near  lat.  10°  20'  N.,  Ion.  107°  E.  It 
is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  the  city  of  Saigon,  40  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

DONG-NAI,  a town  of  Anam,  on  a tributai’y  of  the  Dong- 
nai  River. 

DONG-NAI,  a considerable  province  in  the  S.  part  of  Anam, 
boi-dei-ing  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  China  Sea. 

DONVGO,(anc.  Adun'eum?)  a village  of  Northein  Italy, 
20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Como,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  which 
ri.ses  above  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Como.  Pop.  1299. 

DONGOLA,  dong/go-l3,  a province  of  Upper  Nubia,,  ill  de- 
fined, but  generally  repi-esented  as  lying  between  lat.  17°  50' 
and  19°  30'  N.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  about  180 
miles  long,  but  of  quite  a limited  bi-eadth.  embracing  both 
banks  of  the  Nile,  by  which  it  is  traversed  throughout  its  :u- 
tii-e  length,  encii’cling  in  its  course  the  island  of  Argo.  It 
was  taken  from  the  IMemlooks  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  iii  1820 
Inhab.  Dongol.vwee.  dong-go-l3/wee. 

DONGOLA.  New,  or  MAR  AKA.  mi-i'd/k.i,  a town  of  Nu- 
bia, capital  of  the  province  of  Dongola,  on  the  W.  hank  of  the 
Nile,  in  lat.  19°  10'  19''  N.,  lon.30°  22'  15"  E.  It  is  populous, 
and  important;  both  as  a militar}^  depot  and  a place  of  trade 
its  expoi-ts  are  chiefly  slaves  in  leturn  for  goods  of  all  desci  ip- 
tions  fi'om  Cairo.  It  has  an  indigo  factory  belonging  to  the 
Egyptian  pasha.  Pop.  5000. 

DONGOLA,  (Old,)  a ruined  town  of  Nubia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  75  miles  S.S.E.  of  New  Dongola.  The  pa- 
lace of  the  ruler  of  Nubia  may  still  be  distinguished  by  its 
size  and  form. 

DONGO'LA.  a post-village  of  Gibson  co,,  Indiana,  on  Pa- 
toka  Creek,  about  14  miles  E.  of  Princeton. 

DON'HEAD  ST.  AN 'DREW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ot 
Wilts. 

DONHEAD  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

DON'INGIMN-on-BAIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

DON'INGTON  CASTLE,  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Leicester,  2 miles  from  Keyworth  station,  on  the  Midland 
Railway.  Pop.  2500. 

DON'IPIIAN,  a ijost-village,  capital  of  Ripley  co.,  Missom-i. 

DONIPHAN  CITY,  a post-town  of  Kaii.sas,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  about  28  miles  above  Leavenworth,  and  5 or  6 
miles  N.  of  Atchison  City. 

DON-ISLE  or  DON'IIILL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
CO.  of  tVaterford,  with  j-uins  of  Don-Isle  Castle. 

DONJON.  Le,  leh  d6N«'zh(’)No',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Allier.  on  the  Odde,  26  miles  S.E.  of  Moulins. 
Pop.  1800. 

DONKERBROEK,  donk'er-br66k',  a village  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince of  Friesland.  22  miles  S.E.  of  Leeuwarden.  Pop.  780. 

DON  KO V or  DON  K OW.  See  Dankov. 

DON'N  A ANA,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of  New  Mexico^ 

DONNAI,  of  Anam.  See  Dong-nai. 

DONNAOE,  don'nd-6'eh,  an  island  of  Norway,  off  the  coast 
of  Noi-dland.  at  the  mouth  of  theRaueu  Fiord;  about  18  miles 
long  by  6 bro.ad.  Lat.  of  the  centre.  66°  7'  N..  Ion.  12°  45'  E. 

DONNAS  or  DONAS,  do'nds,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  Piedmont,  on  the  Dora  Baltea.  Pop.  1530. 

DON'NELL’S  a post-office  of  .\llcn  co.,  Ohio. 

DON'NELSYILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Ohio,  a few 
miles  W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  about  200. 

DON'NINGTON,  a mai'ket-town  and  pai'ish  of  England, 
CO.,  and  27  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lincoln.  A canal  connects  the 
town  with  Boston.  Hemp  is  largely  cultivated,  in  the  vicinitv 
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i)ONNIXGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  on  the 
Arundel  and  Portsmouth  Canal. 

PriNMNGTON,  a parish  of  Plngland,  co.  of  Hereford. 

DON^NYPKOOIv,  ST.  MAIIY’S.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Dublin,  including  the  small  towns  of  Irish- 
town,  Uingsend,  and  Sandymouut.  (which  see.)  Pop.  9825, 
of  whom  1610  are  in  the  village;  the  latter,  on  the  Dodder, 
here  crossed  by  a handsome  bridge,  has  an  elegant  parish 
church,  a large  hospital,  a dispensary,  a hat  factory,  and 
several  mills,  but  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  fair,  held  during 
the  week  commencing  August  26th. 

DO'NOBEWt,  a town  of  the  Burmese  dominions,  province 
of  Pegu,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  60  miles  above  Rangoon. 

DON^OIIILL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

DONTREIX,  d6No'trA/  or  dixa'trAxf,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Creuse.  20  miles  E.  of  Aubusson.  Pop.  2250. 

DON'YATT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

DOXfYLAXD  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

DONYSA,  one  of  the  Grecian  islands.  See  IIeraklia. 

DONZDORF,  dontsMoRf,  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the 
Lauter,  5 miles  N.  of  Geislingen.  Pop.  1659. 

DONZENAC,  d6N«'zeh-ndkt,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Corr^ze,  5 miles  N.  of  Brives.  Pop.  in  1852,  3409. 

DOXZilRE,  d^No'zaiR/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Drome,  on  the  Rhone,  35  miles  S.  of  Valence.  Pop.  1707. 

DON ZY,  dbNo'zee',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ni^vre, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nonain,arrondissement  and  10  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Cosne.  Pop.  in  1852,  4057. 

DOOtB  AH,  a small  river  of  Siude,  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Keertar  Mountains.  After  a course  of  about  45  miles,  it  forms 
a junction  with  the  Damajee,  near  25°  N.,  lat.  and  68°  E.  Ion. 

DOO'BAUNT/  or  DOO'BAUNG'.  (Indian,  Toobaung,  i.  e. 
“turbid  water,”  a small  lake  of  British  America,  near  62°  N. 
lat.,  and  98°  W.  Ion.  Doobaunt  River  is  a small  stream  flow- 
ing into  it. 

DOOBOSARY,  DOUBOSARY  or  DUBOSARY,doo'bo-za/- 
ree,  (written  also  DUBOZARI  or  NO^VO-DOOBOSARY,)  a 
town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kherson,  on  the  Dniester,  42 
miles  N.\Y.  of  Tiraspol.  Pop.  1600. 

DOOBOVKA,  DOUBOVKA,  DUBOYKA,  doo-bov/kd,  or 
DUBOVSKI-POSAD,  doo-bov'skee-po-sM'  a town  of  Europe- 
an Russia,  government  and  180  miles  S.S.W.  of  Saratov,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Volga.  It  is  an  entrepot  for  all  the 
produce  of  the  N.  of  Russia,  sent  by  land  to  Katchalinsk,  on 
the  Don,  for  the  use  of  the  southern  provinces.  Pop.  1300. 

DOOD'PUT^IjEE,  a town  of  Farther  India,  in  Cachar,  40 
miles  E.  of  Sylhet,  and  where,  in  1824,  a British  detachment 
was  repulsed  by  the  Burmese. 

DOOHSH,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Done- 
gal, 10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Letterkenny;  height,  2143  feet. 

DOOKO  VCHEEN  A,  DOUKOYTCHINA,  or  DUKOVTSCIII- 
NA,  doo-kov-chee'ni,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government 
and  32  miles  N.E.  of  Smolensk. 

DOO'LE'A,  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  presidency  of  Bombay, 
district  of  Candeish;  lat.  21°  1'  N.,  Ion.  74°  47'  E. 

DOOLU^RIA,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, S.W.  ceded  districts,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Hosungabad. 

DOO'LY,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Georgia,  con- 
tains about  800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Flint  River,  and  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Alapaha,  and 
by  Lumpkin's,  Gum,  and  Cedar  Creeks.  The  surface  is  level, 
and  partly  covered  with  pine  woods.  Much  of  the  laud  is 
productive.  Organized  in  1821,  and  named  in  honor  of  Co- 
lonel John  Dooly,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Capital,  Vienna.  Pop.  8917.  of  whom  4847  were  free,  and 
4070  slaves. 

DOOMAIRAH  or  DUMAIRA,  doo-mPrit,  an  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  off  the  Abyssinian  coast,  in  lat.  14°  N.,  Ion.  43°  30' 
E.,  of  great  height,  running  up  to  a remarkable  sharp  peak 
in  the  centre. 

DOON,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr.  flowing  from  Loch 
Doon,  ilia  N.N.W.  course  of  about  18  miles,  into  the  Frith  of 
Clyde.  3 miles  S.  of  Ayr.  The  name  of  this  beautiful  stream 
has  been  immortalized  by  Burns. 

DOON,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

DOON'GURPOOR/,  a town  of  Western  Hindostan,  in  Raj- 
pootana,  48  miles  S.  of  Odeypoor.  and  the  capital  of  a small 
rajahship.  tributary  to  the  British. 

DOON,  LOCH,  16k  doon.  of  Scotland,  22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ayr, 
is  about  5 miles  in  length  and  three-fourths  of  a mile  in 
breadth.  It  is  inclosed  by  mountains,  and  has  an  islet  on 
which  are  the  ruins  of  a castle. 

DOOR,  DOUR, or  DUK,  door,  (rhyming  with  ^loor,)  a town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic,  and  83  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bagdad, 
on  the  Tigris. 

DOOR,  DOUR,  or  DUR,  door,  a village  of  Persia,  province 
of  Irak-Ajemee,75miles  N.W.  of  Ispahan. 

DOOR,  dOr,  a county  of  Wisconsin,  is  a narrow  peninsula 
between  Lake  IMichigan  and  Green  Bay,  forming  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  state.  The  area  is  about  400  square  miles. 
It  was  separated  from  Brown  county  in  I860.  Capital, 
Gibraltar.  Pop.  2948. 

DOORA,  do'rd,  a village  of  Holland,  province  and  11  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  1002. 

DOORAK,  DOURAK,  or  DURAK,  doo'-r2k,  (written  also 
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DORAK,)  da'rdk,  a town  of  Persia,  pnovince  of  Khoozlstan, 
200  miles  S.W.  of  Ispahan,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jerahi 
and  Doorak  Rivers.  It  has  manuflictures  of  silk  handker- 
chiefs and  Arabian  cloaks.  Pop.  8000. 

DOOR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin. 

DOORN,  dosn  or  doom,  GREAT  and  LITTLE,  two  rivers 
of  Southern  Africa,  in  Cape  Colony,  tributary  to  Elephant 
River,  in  the  district  of  George. 

DOORNEBURG,  dou/neh  buRG',  or  DOORNENBURG,  dda/- 
nen-buRG,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gelderland,  8 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Nymwegen,  with  a fine  castle.  Pop.  600. 

DOORNIK,  a city  of  Belgium.  *ee  Tournay. 

DOORNSPYK,  doRn'spIke,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Gelderland,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  1^  miles  S.W. 
of  Elburg.  Pop.  of  parish,  2815. 

DOOR  VILLAGE,  a little  post-village  of  La  Porte  co., 
Indiana,  3 miles  S.W.  of  La  Porte,  is  situated  in  a fertile 
prairie. 

DOOSHAK,  doo'shdk^  a walled  village  of  West  Afghanis 
tan,  on  the  route  between  Herat  and  Candahar. 

DOOSHAK,  a town  of  M’est  Afghanistan.  See  Jelal.abad. 

DOOSTEE  or  DUSTEE.  doos'tee',  (written  also  DUSEE, 
DOOST,  DOUST,  and  DUST.)ariverofBeloochistan,  province 
of  Mekran,  enters  the  Arabian  Sea,  in  lat.25°15'N.,  Ion.  61° 
50'  E.,  after  a coarse  of  perhaps  1000  miles,  but  very  shallow 
throughout. 

DOR,  D’OR,  or  DORE,  (MONT,)  m6N«/doR,  a group  of 
mountains  in  France,  comprised  in  the  mountains  of  An-- 
vergne,  department  of  Puy  de  Dome.  Lat.  45°  32'  N.,  Ion.  2° 
50'  E.  The  principal  summit  is  the  Pic  de  Sancy,  6188  feet  in 
elevation.  These  mountains  contain  many  volcanic  products 
and  some  craters.  The  rivers  Dor  and  Dogne  have  their 
sources  here,  and  the  celebrated  mineral  baths  of  Mont  Dor 
are  situated  in  the  N.  of  the  mountains.  The  Dor  Moun- 
tain is  often  mistaken  for  the  Mont  D’Or,  in  the  department 
of  Rhone. 

DO'RA,  a village  of  Wabash  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Salamo- 
nie  River,  8 miles  E.  of  Wabash. 

DORA,  a village  of  Broome  co.,  New  York,  18  miles  E.  of 
Binghampton. 

DORA  15ALTE A.  dotr^i  bil-UVd,  (anc.  DvJria  a river 

of  Northern  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  and  after  an  E.  and  S.E.  course  of  nearly  90 
mlies,  joins  the  Po  near  Crescentino.  Under  the  French  it 
gave  name  to  a department  of  which  Ivrea  (which  is  on  its 
banks)  was  the  capital. 

DORAK.  do'rdk^  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Khoozistan, 
90  miles  S.  of  Shooster.  It  is  walled,  and  reported  to  be 
populous,  and  to  have  some  thriving  manufactures.  S.E. 
of  it  are  the  remains  of  Eskee  (or  Old)  Dorak.  Pop.  6000. 

DORAMA,  do-rd/md,  a town  of  Central  Arabia,  in  Nedjed, 
30  miles  N.E.  of  Dera)’eh.  It  is  a place  of  provisioning  for 
the  Mecca  caravans.  In  1818,  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  when  nearly  every  individual  excepting  200 
females  was  slaughtered.  Pop.  7700. 

DORAN,  do'rd^.  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  on  a moun- 
tain, 30  miles  S.  of  Sana.  It  has  .some  remarkable  tombs. 

DORA  RIPAIR  A.  do'rd  re-pPrd,  (anc.  Didria  MUnor,)  a river 
of  Northern  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  rises  in  the  Cottian  Alps, 
and  after  an  E.  course  of  60  miles,  joins  the  Po  near  Tm  in. 

DOR  AT,  Lk,  leh  do'rd/,  (anc.O?-«tormm  ?)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Haute-Vienne.  7 miles  N.  of  Bellac.  Pop.  1852. 

DORCIIEAT,  a post-office  of  Claiborne  parish.  Iiouisiana. 

DORCIIEAT  RIVER.  See  Dauchite. 

DOlUCHESTER,  {anc.  Durnovafria.  and  Dimnum  ; S.ax- 
on,  Dornceaster,  probably  a corruption  of  Durini  Castra,  i.e. 
the  “Station  of  Durinum,”)  a parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal borough  and  town  of  England,  capital  of  Dorset, 
on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Frome,  8 miles 
N.  of  Weymouth,  on  the  English  Channel,  and  115  miles 
S.IV.  of  London,  on  the  South-western  Railway.  Pop.  in 
1851,  6394.  It  is  almost  wholly  surrounded  by  fine  ave- 
nues. and  handsomely  built,  the  poorer  edifices  being  con- 
fined to  the  adjoining  suburban  village,  Fordington.  It  has 
3 churches;  St.  Peter’s  is  an  ancient  structure,  containing 
some  curious  monuments  and  .stained  glass;  a small  gram- 
mar school,  having  exhibitions  to  the  university;  several 
ancient  endowed  poors’  hospitals,  a county  hospital,  union 
workhouse,  handsome  town-hall  with  market-house,  neat 
shire-hall,  county  jail  and  house  of  correction,  large  cavalry 
barracks,  theatre,  some  banks,  and  several  interesting  Roman 
remains,  including  traces  of  the  ancient  walls;  and.  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  town,  two  strongly  entrenched  stations, 
and  the  remarkable  amphitheatre  of  Maumbury,  the  most 
perfect  in  the  kingdom.  The  last  is  enclosed  by  sloping  sides 
or  seats  of  chalk,  rising  30  feet  above  the  spacious  arena. 
Dorchester  has  a flourishing  retail  trade,  breweries  of  cele- 
brated ale,  and  large  fairs  for  the  vast  numbers  of  sheep  and 
lambs  pastured  on  the  adjacent  downs.  It  sends  2 members 
to  the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the 
Carleton  family.  Judge  Jeffreys’s  “bloody  assize”  was  held 
here  in  1685. 

DORCHESTER,  (anc.  Diirncina  or  Dnrncina.)  a village  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  and  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Oxford,  on  the 
Thames,  here  crossed  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge.  Pop.  in 
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1851. 1001.  The  ancient  cruciform  church  of  the  villase  was 
OrLuually  the  cathedral  of  St.  Biriiie.  who  fixed  here  the  seat 
of  ills  bishopric,  (the  larpiest  ever  formed  in  Enjiland,)  about 
A.  I).  035.  It  still  contains  the  tomb  of  the  saint  and  his 
leaden  font,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  kind  known. 

D Ih/CHESTER,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  .Maryland, 
bordering  on  Delaware  State,  and  on  the  Che.sapeake  Bay, 
which  washes  the  W.  border.  Area,  04U  square  [uiles.  The 
Ch  .ptank  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  A.  and  N’.W., and 
the  Xanticoke  River  on  the  S.E.  it  is  also  drained  by  Hud- 
son and  Marshy  Hope  Rivers.  The  surface  is  level,  and 
partly  occupied  by  marshes.  The  Choptank  and  Nanticoke 
Rivers  are  navigable  along  the  borders  of  the  county.  Or- 
gaiiized  in  1(369.  Capital,  Cambridge.  Pop.  20,461,  of  whom 
16,  >;cs  were  free,  ami  4123  slaves. 

DORCH  ESTER, a post  township  of  Grafton  co.,NewIIamp- 
shire,  about  •‘0  miles  N.N.W.  of  Concord.  Poj).  6Jl. 

DORCHESTER,  a beautiful  and  flourishing  post  town  of 
Norfolk  CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  Boston  Bay,  4 miles  S.E.  of 
Boston,  with  which  it  communicates  by  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad,  and  the  New  York  and  Boston  Air  line  Raili'oad. 
It  contains  16  cliurclies,  2 banks,  and  a savings  institution ; 
it  hiis  3 paper-mills,  2 chocolate-mills,  1 cotton  factory,  3 
large  iron  foundries,  1 wire  factory,  3 idaning-mills,  1 large 
Britannia  ware  factory,  1 sash  and  blind  factory,  1 establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  refrigerators,  21  for  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  1 of  starch,  and  7 of  tinware.  Dor- 
chester is  a favorite  place  of  residence  with  persons  doing 
business  in  Boston.  Many  of  its  dwellings  exhibit  a de- 
gree of  elegance  and  taste  rarely  surpassed.  The  township 
contains  6 post-offices,  viz.,  Dorchester,  Harrison  Sijuare, 
Fairmount,  Mattapan,  and  Neponset.  Settled  in  163U  by  a 
company  of  Rui  itans,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  John 
White  of  Doi'chester,  England.  P.  in  185U,  7969;  in  1860,9769. 

DJRCHBSTER.  a riverport  and  capital  of  Westmoreland 
CO.,  N'ew  Brunswick,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Petico- 
diac  River,  near  its  entrance  into  Shepody  Bay.  The  river 
is  navigable  for  ships  of  any  size  and  Dorchester  is  rapidly 
becoming  a place  of  importance.  A valuable  mineral,  whi.-h 
oy  some  is  designated  -‘jet  coal,”  and  by  others  considered 
pure  asphaltum.  has  recently  been  discovered  in  its  viirinity. 
and  it  is  now  being  worked  to  a considerable  extent.  The 
mineral  is  of  a brilliant  black,  highly  inflammable,  and 
yields  a l.rrge  ciuanfity  of  gas  of  great  illuminating  power. 

D fRCHBisTBU,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co,,  New 
Jersey,  on  Maurice  River,  2u  miles  S.E.  of  Bridgeton. 

D >R('H dSTER,  a decayed  village  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Get)rge’s  D.n-chester,  Colleton  district,  South  Carolina,  half  a 
mile  .-3.  of  the  left  bank  of  Ashley  River,  and  18  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Ch.arleston.  This  is  the  principal  scene  of  the  romantic 
tale  of  the  " Partisan.”  by  Simms. 

I)  flfCH ESTER,  a village  of  Liberty  co.,  Georgia,  about 
5 miles  from  Sunbury,  containing  an  academy  and  P2 
families. 

D (RCHESTER,  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Arkansas. 

D )1PCH ESTER,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Canada  East, 
extending  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  on  the  N.W.  to  (he 
State  of  Maine  on  the  S.E.  The  Chaudiere  and  Etchemin 
Rivers  pass  through  this  county.  Area,  2650  square  miles. 
Pop.  43  165. 

D HCDASVII.LE.  a small  village  of  Pope  co.,  Arkansas. 

D )RD  )G\E.  dor'doiP.  (Fr.  pron.  doR'doii',)  a department 
in  the  S.W.  of  France,  between  the  departments  of  Haute- 
Vienne.  Charente,  Chai-ente-Inferieure.  Gironde,  Lot-et-Ga- 
ronne.  Lot.  and  Correze.  Capital.  Pengueux.  Area.  .3492 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  501,687.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Dordogne  and  Ve/.^re.  both  navig.-ible,  Haute-Vezere.  and 
I.sle.  The  surface  is  many  parts  is  uncuitivated.  and  has 
numerous  marshes.  The  soil,  generally  dry  and  sandy,  is 
rich  in  minerals,  in  -luding  iron.  coi)per,  lead.  coal,  manga- 
nese. and  lithogi-aphic  stones:  it  has  marble  quarries  and 
mineral  springs.  Chestnuts  are  extensively  cultivated,  and 
the  truffles  are  the  best  in  France.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  iron,  pap  t.  brandy,  and  li  lueurs. 

D )RD  )G\E.  (anc.  Durahiiu-,,  and  Dordolnia?)  a river  in 
the  S.W. of  France  is  formed  by  the  .junction  of  the  Dor  and 
Dogne,  '.n  the  department  of  Puy-de-Dome.  and  after  a course 
of  22.)  miles.  161  of  which  are  navigable,  joins  the  Garonne 
13  miles  .\.  of  Bordeaux. 

D IRD  IECHT.  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Dort. 

D (RE.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

D )RE  A BBEV',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

D IREBAT..  do're-b^t/,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  45 
miles  K.N.E.  of  .Mocha.  It  is  the  residence  of  a sheikh, 

D >RE  L’EtiLISE,  doR  bVgleez^  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ruy-de-D6me.  12  miles  S.  of  Ambert.  Pop.  2690. 

D (RES.  d(\rz.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  8 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Inverness,  on  Loch  Ness. 

DORGALI.  doR-g4'lee.  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
japital  of  a district,  62  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  3366. 
*.t  has  manufactures  of  coarse  silks. 

DDRHEI.M,  doiPhlme.  a market-town  of  Germany,  in 
*Iesse-Cassel,  16  miles  N.  of  Hanau,  on  the  Wetter.  Pop.  688. 

DOR.I  ELI.NO.  See  Darjeki.ino. 

DOKJELLA,  dor-yJFl4,  a village  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 


capit.al  of  Wammer.  one  of  the  Arroo  Islands.  It  is  well  built, 
has  a battery,  and  a small  but  neat  Christian  church. 

D.dPKlNG  or  DAR/KING,  a market-town  and  paiish  ot 
England,  co.  of  Surrey,  in  a valley  famed  for  picture.'-que 
beauty.  21  miles  S.S.VV.  of  London.  Pop.  in  1851.  599(5.  The 
town  stands  cdiietly  on  a slope  facing  the  N.,  and  contains 
many  new  and  handsome  residences,  a church  newly  reb.Ailt, 
containing  the  mausoleum  of  the  Dukes  of  .Norfolk.  loi\v3  of 
the  manor,  and  in  the  cemetery  of  which  are  traces  of 
Roman  Stone  Street.  The  trade  in  lime  and  chalk  frona 
adjacent  pits  is  considerable.  Around  the  town  are  nunm- 
rous  tine  seats  and  mansions,  including  Deepdene,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  .Mr.  Hope,  author  of  “ Anastas.'us,”  and  the 
Rookery,  the  birth  place  of  Malthus. 

DGRLA.  doiPld,  Upper  and  Lower,  two  contiguous  vil- 
lages of  Prussian  Saxony,  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Muhlhausen. 
United  population.  2176. 

D,)RM  AGEN,  doR-md/ghen,(anc.  Durnnvdagui^.  ?)  a village 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  lu  miles  S.S. E.  of  Dus.seldorf,  near  the 
Rhine.  Pop.  14S6. 

DJRMA.NS.  doR'in^No'.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Marne.  14  miles  W.  of  Epernay.*  Pop.  in  1852.  2249. 

DOiPMA.NSVlLLE,  a post-office  of  Albany  co.,  New  Y’ork 

DORCN ICKTOW.N'. a post-otlice,  Monongaliaco co..\  irginia. 

DOR/.MI  NGTO.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

DGR.MS'Dr.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sullolk. 

DQR.MS'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

DORNACH.  doR'ndkt,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Haut-Rhin.  2^  miles  iy  railway  N. IV.  of  Miilhausen.  Pop. 
in  18.')2,  298;',.  engaged  in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving. 

DJRNACH.  deubidk',  a village  of  Switzerland.  19  miles  N. 
of  Soleure.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  of  the  Swiss  over 
the  Austiians,  July  22,  1499. 

DORNR.ACH.  doun'bdK,  a village  of  Lower  Austiia,  3 
miles  N.W.  of  Vienna,  with  the  castle  of  Neuwaldegg. 
Pop.  960. 

DORNBIRN,  doRii'leeRn,  or  DORNBURN.  (Dornluirn,) 
doRnffiiiKn.  a market  town  of  Austi  ia.  in  Tyrol,  principality 
of  Yorarlburg,  6 miles  S.  of  Bregenz,  on  Lake  Constance. 
Pop.  4600. 

DORN  BURG.  doFnM  odRG.a  small  town  of  Germany,  duchy 
and  15  miles  E.  of  Weimar,  on  tiie  Saale.  It  is  tile  seat  ol'a 
court  of  law  and  several  public  offices,  and  contains  3 cas- 
tles. one  of  whith  was  often  the  residence  of  Goethe. 

DORND  )RF,  doKiiMoKf,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Westphalia,  about  20  miles  S.M'.  of  MUnster.  on  the  Lippe 
It  contains  a Franciscan  monastery  and  hosjiital.  I’op.  2('24. 

DORN  ES,  do-gn.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Xievre, 
21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nevers.  Pop.  in  1852.  1282. 

DORNES.  doRtn&s.  a market-town  of  Portugal,  on  the 
Zezere.  14  miles  .N.E.  of  Thomar. 

DORCNEY.  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Bucks. 

D (RMI.A.N.  doHii'hdn,  or  D,)RM1E.M,  doKiidicm.  a town 
of  Wurtemburg.  circle  of  Black  Forest,  40  miles  S.W.  of 
Stuttgai  t.  pop.  1650. 

DORNO,  doF.bio.  (J.,.  Dor^nux.)  a town  of  Piedmont,  division 
of  Novara.  3 miles  S.E.  of  .Moi  tara.  Pop.  3683. 

DJRNOCH.  dor'noK.  a royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  rna- 
ritinie  village,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Sutherland,  on  the  fi  lth  of  the  same  name.  14  miles  N.  of 
Cromarty.  Pop.  of  burgh.  699.  The  town  i.x  poor,  but  ha.s  a 
church,  (originally  a cathedral.)  elegantly  fitted  up  iiy  the 
late  Duchess  of  Siitheihind.  and  line  remains  of  the  bishop's 
castle.  Sherilfs  courts  are  held  here.  It  unites  with  Kirk- 
wall, Cromarty.  Dingwall.  Tain,  and  AVick  in  sending  cue 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Dornoch  wa.s,  until  the 
revolution,  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of  Caithness.  The  last 
\ ictiin  in  Scotland  of  the  laws  against  witchcraft  was  burnt 
in  this  parish  in  1722. 

DJRNOCH  FRITH,  a deep  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  Scotland,  between  the  counties  of  Sutherland 
and  Ross.  Breadth  of  entrance,  about  15  miles.  The  navi- 
gation, f r large  vessels  is  obstructed  by  sandbanks. 

DJRNOCK,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries. 

D ) R N ST ET’J' EN . doR nAst^t-ten,  (anc.  TunduJtiutn  ?)  a tow n 
of  Wiirtemburg,  circle  of  the  Black  Forest,  35  miles  S.  W. 
of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1'200. 

D (RNUM,  don'nOfim,  a village  of  Hanover,  13  miles  N.W. 
of  Aurich.  Pop.  1586. 

D )Ri)GH.  do'rng',  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Szabolcs,  In 
a marshy  district,  about  26  miles  N.N.W.  of  Debreezin.  Po]) 
6640. 

DJROGII.  Kis.  ki.sh.  and  Nagy,  Dorogh,  nddj,  do'rog/, 
(•‘  Jjittle  and  Great  Dorogh,”)  two  adjacent  villages  in  Hun 
gary,  co.  of  Tolna,  on  the  Sarviz.  which  is  here  navigalile.  62 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  of  Kis  Dorogh,  1055:  of  Nagy 
Dorogh.  2666. 

DOROGJBODZH  or  DOROGOBOUJ,  do-ro-go-boozh',  writ- 
ten also  DOROGGBUSH  and  DGROGOBUJ.  a town  of  Rus- 
sia. government,  and  65  miles  E.N.E.  of  Smolensk,  capital 
of  a circle,  on  the  Dnieper.  Pop.  5606.  It  is  enclosed  b\ 
walls,  well  built,  and  has  numerous  churches,  a line  mar- 
ket-place. a ruined  citadel,  and  a brisk  general  trade.  On 
the  12th  of  October,  181'2,  the  French  were  defeated  here  by 
the  Russians. 
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DOROfJOT^,  do-^o-,•^oi^l,  a town  of  Mold  uia,  in  itfs  N. 
part.  70  milrf.s  N.W.  of  Y.issy.  (Jas.-jy.) 

DJiiO.V.  (1  )-rAiii,  a small  river  in  the  Sardinian  States. 
Savoy,  whirh  rises  in  the  tJreuian  Alps  , and.  after  a coursj 
of  about  4:0  nailri.s.  joins  the  left  bank  of  the  Isere,  at  Mou- 
tiers. 

D tilOSMA.  do'roshhndh',  a villaeie  of  Central  Hungary, 
Little  Cuinaoia.  b miles  VV..\’.VV'.  of  Szeged.  I’op.  NU'j.l? 

I)  JIUSZLU,  do'ros'lo'.  a village  of  Hungary,  on  the  Mos- 
tango.  about  8 miles  from  Zumbor.  Pop.  2'2  I.*). 

DO  tP.\i',  doR^pdt,  or  Drlitl’T,  d'RDt.  (^L.  Torpalurn  and 
Ihirl>etuiii;  Kuss.  yur iev oi'  I'l tor itvL)  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  liivonia,  capital  of  a circle  on  the  Lmbach.  here 
cro'-'se.l  by  a stone  bid  Ige.  and  on  the  road  between  Riga  and 
St  Pe  ersburg.  lot)  miles  .N'.M.  of  itiga.  Pop.  I2.t)ll0.  Mean 
temp ‘raf  uie  of  the  year41°.8;  winter.  .30°  1 ; summer.  63° 
Fahrenheit.  It  has  a very  pictures  [ue  appearance,  is  well 
built  and  paved,  and  compi  ises  a to.vn  proper,  and  the  su- 
bui  bs  of  St.  Petersburg  ami  llig.a.  Its  old  fortilications  have 
been  converted  into  ornamental  gardens  and  public  walks. 
Principal  edifices,  the  ancient,  but  partly  ruined  Cathedral, 
the  govern  nent  otfi  es.  a itillege,  foumied  in  15'9.  female 
and  numerous  other  schools,  and  a spacious  market-house. 
Its  celebrated  university,  originally  founded  in  1632  by  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and  re-established  by  Paul  I., 
had  in  1S46.  8U  professors.  .bT  t stu  lents.  an  extensive  libra- 
ry. a museum  of  arts,  an  observatory,  and  a botanic  garden. 
The  Dorpat  Gb.servatory  was  rendered  famous  by  the  observa- 
tions made  here  by  Tycho  Brahe.  It  is  the  chief  s.'hool  for 
the  Protestant  clergy  in  Russia,  and  the  Iteformed  Synod  of 
Yilna  send  their  students  to  D.irpat. 

Dorpat  is  an  ancient  city,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century 
was  a jilace  of  so  much  trading  importance  as  to  be  admitted 
among  the  Hanse  Towns.  In  1223  it  was  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  Russians;  the  latter  repos.sessed  themselves 
of  it  in  1558.  The  I’oles  captured  it  from  the  Russians  in 
1582.  from  whom  again  the  Swedes  recaptured  it  in  1625. 
Peter  the  Great  ultimately  took  it,  and  it  has  since  remain- 
ed in  the  po.s.session  of  Russia. 

DORK,  a township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan.  Po]).  706. 

DORR,  a township  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1U60. 

DOR'RANCK,  a post-township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  553. 

DORRANOK.  a post-office  of  Stark  co..  Illinois. 

D )RRR  (dorr)  1SL.\.\D.  West  .\ustralia  is  15  miles  N.  of 
Dirk  Ilartog  Island,  and  with  it  bounds  Shark  Bay  on  the 
W. ; lat.  25°  lO'  S.  Length  from  .N.  to  S.  2d  miles. 

D )RRH.\.  dor'ri,  or  DU. PROW,  diilPid,  a parLsh  of  Ire- 
land. Munster,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

1)  )IPRI  .StlTON.  a parish  of  Kngland.  co.  of  Lincoln. 

DORIPVILLE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Rhode 
Island. 

D UPSET  or  DORSETSHIRE,  dor'set-shir.  a maritime 
county  of  England,  on  its  S.M'.  coast,  having  N W.  the 
county  of  .Somerset.  N.  of  Wilts.  E.  of  Hants,  W.  of  Devon- 
shire. and  S.  of  the  English  Channel.  Area  987  square 
miles,  or  643,84d  acres,  about  one-third  of  which  is  estimated 
to  bearable.  Pop.  in  1851.  181  2.)7.  Surface  in  the  N.  mostly 
level;  in  the  centre,  traversed  by  chalk  downs,  on  which  many 
she-p  .are  pastured;  in  the  S.  finely  diversifua-l  by  hill  and 
dale:  in  rhe  E.  are  some  wide  heaths.  Principal  rivers,  the 
Stour  and  Fronie.  Coast  on  the  S.  presents  the  islands  of 
Portland  and  of  Purbeck.  with  St.  .Ylban's  Head,  and  on 
the  iS.E..  the  inlet  Poole  H.arbor.  Portland  and  Purbeck 
stone  coarse  marble  and  p itter's  clay,  are  raise  1 in  large 
quantities.  In  1817.  1120  per.sons  were  employed  in  linen, 
silk,  and  woollen  factories.  The  South-Western  Railway 
from  London,  e.xtends  through  the  S.E.  part  of  the  county, 
to  Dorchester.  The  county  forms  an  archdeaconry  of  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury.  Capital.  Dori'hester.  It  sends,  with 
its  boroughs.  12  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  3 of 
wh  nn  are  returned  by  the  county. 

D UPSET,  a post-village  and  township  of  Bennington  co., 
Vermont,  on  the  Western  Vermont  Railroad,  90 miles  S.S.W. 
of  .Montpelier.  It  has  extensive  (juarries  of  marble,  the 
working  of  which,  constitutes  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  Poj).  2o;)(). 

DORSET,  a post-village  and  township  in  Ashtabula  co., 
Ohio,  r/.a  miles  N.E.  of  ('ohuubus.  Pop.  3;;'i. 

1)  )ILSET.  a post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois,  66  miles 
W.  bv  S.  of  Chicago. 

DORSETSll  I RE.  See  Dorset. 

D )IPSEY.  a post-office  of  Woodford  co.,  Kentucky. 

1)  )IP.81  NG1\).\.  a parish  of  Enghind.  co.  of  Gloucester. 

1)  )RSTE.N.  doEs'ten.  a town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia.  35 
miles  S.W.  of  Munster,  on  the  Lippe.  Pop.  2900.  It  has 
m.innfaidnres  of  woollen  cloih. 

1)  )iPST  ).\E.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

D )RT.  doRt.or  I)  )RDRECIIT.  doiPdr^Kt  Dordracum.) 
a town  ()f  the  -Netherlands  province  of  South  Holland,  on  an 
island  in  the  .Merwe.  (Meuse)  lu  miles  S.E.  of  Rotterdam. 
Pup  2.3,.'''.')2.  Chief  edifices,  a fine  town-hall,  a Gothic  church, 
with  a tall  square  tower,  and  numerous  monuments  and 
rurious  works  of  art.  It  h.is  a Latin  school,  and  many 
public  in -qtutii.)ns : seveial  quaj’s  and  canals,  a good  har- 
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bor.  building  docks,  numerous  saw-mills,  salt  and  sugar 
refinei’ies.  linen-bleaching  grounds,  white  lead  and  tooacco 
factories,  and  a large  trade  in  Hax.  corn,  salt-fish,  train-oil, 
and  timber,  t!o;iting  hither  d iwu  the  Rhine.  Among  the 
imports  in  I 52.  were  8248  tons  of  coal  from  .Newcastle.  Dort 
was  the  original  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Holland,  and  the 
place  wliere,  in  1572.  the  independence  of  the  United  Pro 
Vinces  was  first  declared.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  bro- 
thers De  Witt.  The  famous  Synod  of  Dort.  which  anatho 
ni.itized  the  doctrines  of  Arminius.  and  was  productive  of 
much  intestine  disturbance  in  the  Netherlands,  was  held 
here  in  lt)l8-19. 

DIRT.MUND,  doRt'mCdnt  (L.  Dnrtmun>da  and  Tirmofma,) 
a walled  town  of  Pru.ssia,  IVestphalia.  capital  of  a circle  on 
the  Enister,  and  on  the  Cologne  and  Minden  Railway,  27 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Arnsberg.  Pop.  23,348.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
milling-board,  and  has  a Roman  Catholic  and  4 Lutheran 
churches.  3 monasteries.  3 hospitals,  and  a provineial  aca- 
demy, fiundedin  1543.  Its  man  ufactures  are  linen,  woollen 
and  cotton  stulTs,  totiacco,  nails  and  cutlery.  Dortmund 
early  became  a jilace  of  some  importance,  rose  to  be  a free 
i nperial  town,  and  joined  the  Hanseatic  League.  With  the 
dissolution  of  this  league,  its  prosperity  began  to  decline, 
and  during  the  Thirty  Y’ears  War.  its  trade  was  almost 
ruined,  in  1802  it  came  into  tlie  family  of  .Nassau  Diez, 
and  was  given  to  I’rnssia.  in  1815.  at  the  Congress  of  \ ienua. 

D )lt'TJ.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rucks.  It  has  a 
chalybeate  spring  and  handsome  bath  establishments. 

D )RU.M,  d ib  oo.n.  a town  of  Hanover,  duchy,  and  44  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Bremen,  capital  of  the  district  of  Wui  slein.  Pop. 
628. 

DdRZBACH.  doRs'bdK.  a town  of  M'iirtemberg,  on  the 
.laxt.  7 miles  S.  of  Mergentheim.  I’op.  IfSO. 

D.)SA-.I  .VSZ.  do'shob'ydss’,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.,  ami 
about  36  miles  E.  of  Pestli.  on  the  Tarna.  Pop.  2504. 

D JS  B.NRRIOS.  d ice  biiRae-oi'e.  a modern  town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  27  miles  E.S.E.  of  T'oledo. 

DJ8  HEK.M.V.N  AS.  doce  (.iR-m^nds,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince. and  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  2915. 

D JSSE.N  HEl  .M,  dos'sen-liiiiie'.  a village  of  Baden,  circle, 
Lower  Rhine.  4 miles  N.  of  Heidelberg.  Pop.  1425. 

DGSSJLJ,  dus'se-lo.  a village  and  commune  of  .Ynstriau 
Italy,  government  of  .Milan,  7 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Viadana, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  Pop.  3846. 

D )TIS,  do'tish'.  a market-town  of  \Vest  Hungary,  co.,  and 
12  miles  S.  E.  of  Koinorn.  Pop.  4869.  1 1 consists  of  an  up|  er 
and  a lower  town,  between  which  are  ruins  of  a cebduated 
ancient  castle,  which  was  inhabited  by  .Mathias  Curvinu.s; 
it  h.s  also  a castle,  with  fine  gardens,  belonging  to  the 
Esterhazy  family,  a Calvinist,  and  several  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a synagogue,  a Capuchin  monastery,  a Piarist  col- 
lege. gymnasium  and  high  school. 

D VTY'S  CJRLNER,  a post-otfice  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

DJ'fYVILLE.a  post-otfice  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin, 
37  miles  S.S.W.  of  Providence. 

D tUAl  or  DJU.W’,  doo'a',  (L.  Duacuni,  anc.  Dua'ginm  a 
fortified  town  of  France,  department  of  Nord.  on  the 
Scarpe,  and  on  the  Railway  du  Nord.  at  the  junction  of  the 
branches  to  Lille  and  Valenciennes,  18  miles  S.  of  Lille. 
Pop.  in  1852.  20.528.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  several  hand- 
some old  churches,  a fine  arsenal  and  caniiou  foundry, 
several  l\')spit;ils.  a theatre,  botanic  garden,  national  college, 
university,  academy,  and  other  public  schools,  and  it  is  the 
seat  of  a national  court,  and  numerous  tlourishiug  .scientific 
institutions.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  lace,  gauzes, 
cotton  stuifs.  earthenware,  beet-root  su  ;ar.  glass,  soap,  and 
refined  sugar.  Douai  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of 
France,  and  existed  in  the  time  of  .lulius  Cies;ir.  who  men- 
tions it  as  a place  occupi.;d  by  Calu:ici.  It  had  acquired 
considei'able  importance,  and  was  strongly  fori  Hied  in  che 
niiitli  century.  Its  possession  was  afterwards  stroiigiy  coo- 
tested  by  the  Flemish  and  French,  by  wliom  if  w:4s  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken.  It  was  finally  secured  to  the  latter  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

D JU  R.N  E.N  EZ.  doo'aR'neh-n.V.  (L.  D irvanmn.)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Finistere.  on  the  bay  of  D.''narijeriez, 
12  miles  .N.W.  of  Quiaiper.  Pop.  in  1852,  4193.  It  has  a 
considerable  fishery. 

D )U.N  Y,  a town  of  France.  See  Douai. 

DdUBLE  BRANCHES,  a po.st-ollice  of  Anderson  diitrlct, 
Soutli  Carolina. 

1)  )URLE  UR.YNCHES,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co.. 
Georgia.  • 

D )UBLE  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Lunenburg  oo.,  Vii 
ginia,  87  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

D JURLE  BRIDMES.  a post- village  of  Upson  co  , Qecrgia. 
11  miles  S.VVL  of  Thoinaston.  the  countv  seat. 

DJUBLE  BRIDGES,  a post-otfice  of  Lauderdale  co..  Ten- 

DdUB'LE  CABHNS.  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Georgia 
65  miles  W.N.W.  of  .Milledgeville. 

D'lUBLE  O.YK,  a p ost-olfice  of  Camdon  co.,  Missouri. 

D 'UBLE  PIKE  CREEK,  a post-olhce  of  Carroll  co.,  .Mary 
land. 

DOUBLE  SHOALS,  a po.st-office  of  Morgan  ro.,  Georgia 
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DOUBLE  SPRING,  a pn^t-office  of  Benton  eo.,  Arkansas. 

DOUULli  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Oktibbeha  co.,  Mis- 
sissiopl.  „ 

DOUBLE  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Ten- 
ut^ssee. 

DOUItLE  SPRINGS,  a jwst  town  of  Calaveras  county, 
California,  is  .sitr.ated  on  the  main  road  from  Sacramento 
City  to  Sonora.  87  miles  K..\.E.  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  principal  mining  districts,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  fu’  supplies  by  traders  and  miners. 

U JUBLE  WELLS.  Warren  co.,  Georgia.  See  CuMMiXG. 

D )UB  )VK.\.  See  Do  movK.x,. 

D )UBS.  d lobz.  (anc.  Du'bix.)  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the 
Jura,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  department  of  Doubs  passes 
D le.  where  its  natural  navigation  commences,  and  joins 
the  Sao  le  at  Verdiin-sur-Sadne:  it  i.s  accompanied  by  the 
Canal  of  the  Rhone  and  Ithinefrom  Voujancourt  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Siione.  Length  263  miles.  Near  ^lorteau,  it 
forms  a cataract  8S  feet  high. 

D )UBS.  a department  in  the  E of  France,  formed  of  part 
of  the  provinces  of  Franche-Comte.  It  is  situated  between 
the  departments  of  llaut-Rhin.  llaute-Saone.  and  Jura,  and 
on  the  frontier  of  Switzerland.  Area  2028  siiuare  miles. 
Pop.  in  1861,  296,280.  Chief  rivers,  the  Doubs  and  l,oue. 
The  Canal  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  traverses  the  department 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.  The  surface  is  nearly  covered  with 
ra  nific  itions  of  the  Jura  range.  Soil  in  many  parts  fertile, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Doubs.  It  has  mines  of  iron, 
salt,  gypsum  and  mineral  .springs.  Capital.  Besan^on.  It 
is  divided  into  the  4 arrondisseinents.  Beaume-le.s-Dames. 
BesaoQon.  .'Montbeliard  and  Pontarlier. 

D tUBTFUL  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean.  Lat.  (E  point)  17°  2o'  S. ; Ion.  142°  23'  W. 

D lUBTFUL  ISL.^^ND,  a s-iall  island  in  ihe  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  near  the  S.  coast  of  Australia.  Lat.  34°  24'  S.;  Ion. 
119°  31'  E. 

D iUCATES.  See  Duc.\te.s. 

D )UCE.  doos,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wicklow, 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Bray.  Elevation.  2392  feet. 

D tUClIY’.  don'shee',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Not'd,  on  the  Selles.  '27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lille.  Pop.  1558. 

D )UDEViLLE,  dood'veeP,  a marktd-town  of  France,  de- 
partmeut  of  Seiue-lnferieure,  8 miles  N.  of  Yvetot.  Pop. 
17b5. 

D lUDS'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Pendleton  co.,  Kentucky. 

D )Ufi.  d >o-i',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Maine-et- 
Loire,  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sauinur.  Pop.  in  1852.3194.  It 
has  vast  Roman  ruins  and  curious  grottoes  iti  its  vicinity. 

I)  )UERA.  doo-a'rd,  a walled  town  of  Algeria,  lu  miles 
S.W.  of  .\lgicrs.  Pop.  1573. 

1)  lUlillTV’S  F IRK.  of  Killbuck  Creek,  Ohio,  falls  into 
the  m.iiti  stream,  in  Coshocton  county. 

D )UGL.\S  dugOass.  a seaport,  nuirket-town,  watering- 
place.  and  capital  of  the  Isle  of  .Man  on  a fine  Itay  on  its  E 
coast.  81  miles  N.W.  of  Liverpool.  Pop.  in  bs51.  9880.  Its 
old  .streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty:  but  several 
hanilsome  ones,  with  terraci*s.  a crescent,  and  numerous 
deta(  hed  villa.s.  have  been  recently  built.  It  has  4 episcopal 
churches,  several  meeting  houses,  a handsome  custom- 
house. rnarkel-house.  general  post-office  for  the  island, 
house  of  industry,  assembly  ro  ms.  libraries,  baths,  with 
excellent  1 idging-houses  and  hotels,  including  a very  ele- 
gant one.  ftrmerly  a seat  of  the  Duke  of  Athol.  'I'he  har- 
bor. which  admits  of  vessels  drawing  from  10  to  12  feet  at 
high  water,  has  a good  |)ier.  520  feet  in  length,  with  a 
light-house  at  its  .\.  head.  Lat.  54°  10'  .N.:  Ion.  4° '29'  W. 
Liverpool.  Glasgow,  and  Irish  steamers  often  torn  h here, 
and  bring  many  visitors,  .''im.ill  vessels  are  also  built,  atid 
the,  town  has  some  coasting  trade  and  fisheries.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Deemster  Court  for  the  islanil. 

D )UGLAS,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co..  and  9^ 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Lanark,  on  a stream  of  same  name,  which 
rises  in  Cairntable  .Ununtain.  and  flow’s  Ki  miles  N.E., 
through  D )uglas-dale  into  the  Clyde.  Pop.  in  1851.  2611. 
The  parish  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  its  almost  Sole  pro- 
prietor the  heii'-at  law  of  the  Douglas  laniily.  and  that  of 
maniuis  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  'I'he  ruin  of  St.  Bride  s 
Church  i-;  full  of  familv  tombs  iocluling  Mie  leautiful  one 
3f  "the  t:o<'d  Lord  James,”  the  friend  of  Bruce  and  the  hero 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  ••  Castle  Dangerous.”  The  remains  of 
that  fortress  still  stand  near  the  seat  of  l>oi'd  Douglas. 

DDUGLAS,  dQgMass.  a post-village  and  township  of  Wor- 
ce.ster  co  , .Masnach'u.setts,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Boston.  P.'2442. 

DOUGLAS,  a tow  n.ship  of  Berks  cen,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Schuylkill  River,  15  miles  S.K.  of  Rea<ling.  Pop.  1 pgO. 

DOUtl,  A.S,  a [lost-village  and  township  of  Montgomery 
Co.,  Penn.syl Vania,  21  miles  N .N  .W.  of  Noi  ri.stow  n.  Po[i.  1579. 

I OUG  oAS,a  [ ost  village  of  Nacogdoches  co.,  Texas,  about 
240  miles  N.K.  of  Aii.stin. 

DOUGLAS,  a town  of  Douglas  co.,  Kansas,  on  the  right 
bank  of  Kansas  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Soldier  Creek, 
a few  miles  at»  Law  rence. 

DOUGi.AS  FORT,  in  British  North  America,  is  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Assiniboin  and  Red  Rivers. 

DOUGnAS  ISLAND,  in  Russian  America,  is  between  Ad- 


miralty Iskand  and  the  mainland.  Lat.  58°  15'  N. ; Ion. 
134°  24'  W. 

D lUGLASS,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co..  Iowa. 

DOUtJ LASVl LLE.  a post-village  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsvlva 
nia.  t 4 miles  K.  of  Harrisburg. 

DOU Ki.)  V'i’Clll  N A a town  of  Russia.  See  Dookovcheena. 

DiiULEVA.N'T.  dool'vftNuL  a town  of  France,  deparfmetil 
of  Haute- -Marne,  9 miles  S.  of  Vassy.  on  the  Blaise.  Pop.  7U7. 

DJULLENS.  dool'lft.N'o^  a tow'n  of  France,  department  of 
Somme,  on  the  Aulhie.  17  miles  N.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  in 
1852.  4357.  It  has  a citadel,  a prison,  and  a theatre.  It 
was  taken  by  the  allies  in  1814. 

DJUL'l'lNG.  doPiing.  a [larish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

D )UN  E,  doon.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  'I'eith,  5?  miles  N.W.  of  Stirling 
Pop.  1659.  Doune  Castle,  one  of  the  nmst  majestic  feudal 
remains  in  Britain,  was  built  in  the  tiiurfeenth  centui'y. 
and  last  occupied  as  a fortress  by  the  adherents  of  Prince 
Charles,  in  1745.  It  was  frequently  occupied  in  the  six 
teenth  century  by  Margaret  daughter  of  Henry  i'll.,  and 
widow  of  .lames  1 \L  It  was  also  the  residence  occasionally 
of  .Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  and  was  in  jjossession  of  the  rebels 
in  1745.  under  the  command  of  ^lacgregor  of  Glengyle. 

D )U'i.  dooR.  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut.  9 
miles  W.S.W.  of  .Mons.  Pop.  5833.  It  has  a custom  house, 
amt  extensive  iron  and  coal  works. 

D iUR.  a town  of 'furkey.  See  Door. 

D.)URA  K,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Doorak. 

D lURD.A.N.  dooK'dfix^L  (L.  Dnrdun'ytini,)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Seine-et-tlise.  on  the  Grge.  18  miles  S.W.  of 
Versailles.  Pop.  in  1852.  25(18.  It  has  an  old  castle,  a 
handsome  Gothic  church,  and  manufactures  of  silk  hosiery 
and  coarse  woollen  goods. 

D )Ul\GA  (dooR/g^)  STRAIT,  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island  of  Paima,  near  'I'orres  Strait.  'I'he  N.W.  entrance  is 
about  12  miles  wide,  the  VV.  point  being  in  lat.  7°  27'  S., 
Ion.  138°  46'  E.,  and  the  E.  point  in  lat.  7°  22'  S.,  lou.  138° 
55'  E. 

DOURGNE.  dooRfi.  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of 'farn.  9 miles  S.S.W.  ofCastres,  at  the  footof  Mount  Noire. 
Pop.  1009. 

DJURN.AZAC,  dooR'n^'zdk^  a commune  and  village  of 
France,  department  of  Haute-l’ienne.  arrondissement  and 
15  miles  S.E.  of  Rochechouart.  Pop.  in  1852,  '2355.  It  has 
im|)ortant  iron  foundries. 

I)  iURi).  doob'o,  (Port.  pron.  d6'ro;  Sp.  Diiero,  doo-.Vro; 
anc.  DuJrius,)  an  important  river  of  Sp.-iin  and  Portugal, 
rises  in  the  province  of  Soria,  in  Spain,  flows  generally  IV. 
through  Leon  to  Miranda,  then  turns  S.S.IV..  foiining  the 
boundary  between  Spain  and  Portugal:  and.  lastly,  again 
W..  and  having  divided  the  Portuguese  provinces  of  Tras- 
o.s-Montes  and  Beira.  and  inter.sected  the  province  of  Ofiorto, 
enters  the  Atlantic  at  Sao  .loaoda  Foz.  3 miles  W.  of  Ujiorto. 
'I'otal  course  estimated  at  40  i miles.  Its  I asin.  between  the 
.Asturian  .'Mountains.  N..  and  the  Sierras  Guadarrama  and 
Estrella.  &c..  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula; but  its  course  is  chiefly  thi'ou'jh  narrow  and  craggy 
valleys.  Chief  tributaries,  the  Pisuerga,  Elsa.  Eresma, 
'rorme.s.  and  'Tavora.  Its  course  is  rapid,  and  .so  impeded 
by  rocks,  that,  vintil  lately,  it  was  navigable  only  to  Sao 
,1.  de  Pesquiera;  but  it  has  recently  been  rendered  so  into 
the  Spanish  territory. 

D )UR').  a recently  formed  province  of  Portugal  in  the  N., 
having  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  other  side  the  pro- 
vinces of  .Minho  'I'ras-o.s- .Montes.  Upper  Beiia,  and  Kstiema- 
dura.  Area.  3872  siiuaie  miles.  Pop.  in  18.7n.  8(8,712. 

D )USH.\K,  a town  of  Afghanistan.  See.lEi.ALABAD. 

D >US'r.  See  Do  istke. 

D lUSTRE.  doos-frC  a small  river  of  France,  department 
of  Coi-reze.  joins  the  Dordogne  near  Argentat,  after  a S. 
cour.se  of  '25  miles. 

D »Un'H  l/r.  a post-office.  Anderson  district.  South  Carolina. 

D )U\'AINE,  doo'veiJ  or  doo'vain^  (L.  Duvahn'ti.)  a town 
of  the  isardinian  States,  province  of  Chablais.  9 miles  S.W.  of 
Thonon.  near  the  S.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Pop.  1140. 

D >UVE  L.A  la  doov,  a river  of  Fiance,  rises  at  a place 
called  Fontaine  Douve,  near  the  village  of  'lollevast  and 
falls  into  a 1 ay  in  the  English  Channei.  af  er  a course  of  25 
miles.  In  siiring-tides  it  is  navigable  as  far  as  St.  Sauvenr- 
le-Vicomte.  about  l9  mile.s. 

DJUVRES.  See  Dover. 

DlUVb’KS  or  DOUVRES-LA-DI^LIYRANDE.  doov’R-ld- 
d.i'-lee'vrSNdC  ianc.Pvfhriy  Vt</uca.fsinm,)  a village  of  Fnince, 
department  of  (,’alvados.  7 miles  N.  of  Caen.  Pop.  1311. 

D »UIV,  (dCwv  or  ddw,)  PO  )LO.  written  also  DAW, 
D.AAUW.  or  DAL),  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  35 
miles  S.W.  of 'I'iinor.  Lat.  10°  48'  S. ; Ion.  122°  41'  E.  Pro- 
pei'ly  speaking,  it  is  no  more  than  a barren  rock,  yielding 
only  spelt  ami  nalive  beans:  still  .so  attached  are  its  inluv- 
bitants  to  it.  that  they  refused  the  ofl'er  of  transference  to 
'riiiKvr.  P('p.  50t)0. 

D )UX.  doo,  (-  sweet.”)  a river  of  France,  department  of 
Ardeche.  joins  the  Rhone,  near  'fournon,  after  a S.E. course 
of  25  miles. 

DGUZE,  dooz,  a river  of  France,  departments  of  Gers  and 
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fiandes,  joins  the  Midou  at  Mont-de-^Iarsan.  after  a N.'\T. 
ocurse  of  55  miles 

DOVAD  'LA.  do-vit-doHi.  a town  of  Tuscany,  10  miles 
S.W.  of  Terra-del-Sole,  on  the  .Mon tone.  I’op.  22.).3. 

DdVE,  dhv,  a river  of  England,  rises  near  Buxton,  and 
after  a S.,  course  of  .39  miles,  joins  the  Trent  below  Barton. 
Its  hanks  are  hi;hly  pictures(iue,  especially  in  the  vicinity 

1 f Ashbourne,  where  it  winds  through  a remarkable  chasm, 

2 miles  in  length,  termed  Dovedale. 

BiJtV ER,  (Fr.  Dnuvrfs.  doov’r;  anc.  Dii/bris,)  a parliamen- 
tary and  municipal  borough,  cinque  port,  and  town  of  Eng- 
land CO.  of  Kent,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Dover  Strait,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  South-eastern  Railway,  66  miles  E.S.E.  of 
London.  Lat.  of  castle,  51°  7'  8"  N.,  Ion.  1°  19'  5"  E.  Area 
of  borough,  320  acres.  Fop.  in  1861,  2-1,970.  The  town  con- 
sists mostly  of  a collection  of  old  streets  on  the  N.  side  of  its 
harbor,  and  a long  street  on  the  banks  of  a small  stream,  the 
whole  enclosed  and  backed  by  chalk  downs,  on  which  are  the 
Castle:  Citadel,  and  several  strong  detached  forts.  On  the  W. 
the  railway  enters  the  town  through  a tunnel  cut  in  the 
cli  fs.  which  here  abut  into  the  sea.  The  Castle  is  a collection 
of  formidable  works,  occupying  35  acres:  its  foundation  has 
been  attributed  to  the  Romans,  and  it  contains  Roman  and 
Saxon  towers,  a spaci  tus  keep  forming  a bomb-proof  maga- 
zine, and  barracks  for  2 )00  men.  The  other  principal  edi- 
fices are  a military  ho.spital,  the  two  parish  churches,  a 
handsomenew  chapel  ofease.  numerous  dissenting  chapels,  a 
synagogue,  the  Town-hall  and  .Jail,  and  the  Hospital  Maison- 
Dieu,  Custom-house,  Work-house,  Theatre,  Assembly  Rooms, 
Museum,  baths,  docks,  bonding  warehouses,  and  numerous 
good  hotels.  The  harbor  consists  of  3 basins,  the  outer  one 
wiclosed  between  2 piers  159  feet  apart;  large  sums  have 
been  spent  upon  it  in  different  reigns,  since  Henry  VII., 
but  its  entrance  is  unfortunately  impeded  by  a movable 
shingle  bar.  Operations  are  in  progress  to  establish  here  a 
harbor  of  refuge,  by  throwing  out  jetties  of  great  magnitude 
still  farther  into  the  sea.  The  works  authorized  by  the 
government  are  to  cost  2.500.000/.  Dover,  the  chief  port  of 
communication  between  Ragland  and  the  Continent,  has 
continual  intercour.se  by  steamboats  with  Calais  and  Bou- 
logne. It  imports  large  quantities  of  eggs,  fruit,  and  other 
rural  produce,  from  France,  and  has  a thriving  coasting- 
trade  and  fishery.  Ship-building,  with  sail.  rope,  and  p.iper 
making,  employ  many  of  the  population.  Regular  .shipping 
hi  1847.  H)9  vessels;  aggregate  burden,  5249  tons.  In  1M49 
the  total  number  of  steamers  arriving  and  departing  was: — 
British,  outwards,  781,  tonnage.  87,381;  inwards.  784.  ton- 
nage. 87.639;  foreign,  outwards,  566,  tonnage.  74.557;  in- 
wards. 565,  tonnage.  74.555.  Of  other  vessels  the  total  num- 
ber was,  outwards.  265,  tonnage,  11.578;  inwards,  580,  ton- 
nage. 54.545:  in  Ixith  cases  the  larger  portion  being  coasters 
averaging  under  80  tons  each.  In  October,  1851.  telegi-aphic 
communication  was  established  between  England  and  the 
Continent  by  means  of  a submarine  wire  laid  across  the  chan- 
nel from  Dover  to  Calais.  Shakespeare's  Cliff  is  .situated  at 
a little  distance  from  thetowm  and  is  perfoi’ated  by  a tunnel 
on  the  South-eastern  Railway.  In  .May,  1817,  a huge  mass 
of  this  chalk-cliff  .scaled  off.  and  fell  to  the  ba.se:  the  mass 
wa.s  254  feet  in  height,  15  feet  thick,  and  was  calculated  to 
contain  48.090  tons  of  chalk.  Shortly  after,  another  fall  of 
19.090  cubic  yards  took  place.  'I’he  cliff  is  350  feet  high.  and. 
though  sutficiently  remarkable  in  form,  does  not  bear  out  the 
magnificent  description  of  the  poet.  Dover  is  the  principal 
station  and  seat  of  government  of  the  Cimiue  Forts,  and 
has  returned  2 members  of  Farliament  since  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I. 

D VVER,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  IMscataquis 
CO.,  M.iine,  on  the  Fi.scataquis  River,  about  70  miles  N.E.  of 
Augusta.  It  has  a newspaper-office  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods.  Fop.  of  the  township,  1970. 

DOVER,  a beautiful  and  flourishing  city,  capital  of  Straf- 
ford CO.,  New  llami'shii  e,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Coche- 
co  River,  at  the  lower  falls,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  68  miles  N.  of  Boston,  and  12  miles 
N.tV.  of  Fortsmouth.  Lat.  43°  13'  N..  Ion.  i0°  54'  \V.  The 
site  of  this  town  jiresents  an  agreeable  variety  of  surface, 
and  some  of  the  streets  cross  each  other  in  an  obliijne  di- 
rection. It  contains  a handsome  city  hall,  4 banks  a sav- 
ings institution,  an  insurance  office,  3 newspaper  offices,  an 
academy,  2 high  schools,  and  10  churches,  viz.,  o Baptist,  1 
Methodist,  2 Congregational,  1 I'lpiscopal.  1 Unitai'iaii,  1 
Friends  (orthodox),  and  1 Universalist,  a court-house,  and 
a public  libi'ary.  The  iirincipal  hotels  are  the  American 
House  and  the  New  Hani])shire  Hotel.  Dover  is  favorably 
situated  for  trade,  at  the  head  of  sloop  nav  igation,  and  is  con- 
nect eil  l>y  th<“Cocheco  Railroad  with  Alton, on  \\  innipisiogee 
J.ake.  The  river  at  this  place  has  a direct  fall  of  32  feet, 
affording  abundant  water  power.  'The  Cocht^co  Manufac- 
turing Company,  with  a cai)ital  of  $1,.'  00,000,  have  erected 
here  4 large  cotton  mills,  li'oiu  5 to  7 stories  high,  in  w Inch 
they  emidoy  about  1500  operatives,  working  1-00  looms  and 
47,000  spindles.  This  conqiany,  previous  lo  the  war,  manu- 
factured and  printi-d  about  10,000,000  yards,  or  5682  miles,  of 
cloth,  annually.  The  amount  is  however  necessarily  less 
within  the  last  four  years. 
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Dover  also  contains  8 boot  and  shoe  manufactories,  seTeraJ 
of  them  extensive,  a inanufacloi'y  of  oil-carpets,  1 of  flan 
nels,  an  extensive  iron-foundry,  and  a brass-foundry 
Abouf  12  vessels  of  all  sizes  are  owned  in  the  town.  Ship 
building,  formerly  carried  on  here,  is  about  being  resumed 
Dover  is  lighted  with  gas.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 
state,  having  been  settled  by  a company  from  England,  in 
1623.  Fop.  of  the  township  in  1850,  8196;  of  the  city  in 

1860,  8502.  e , , j 

DOVER,  a post-village  and  township  of  AVindham  co., 
Vermont,  90  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  6o0. 

DOVER,  a post-village  and  townshipof  Norfo.k  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  Charles  River,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Boston.  Pop. 
679. 

BOA'ER,  a post  township  of  Dutchess  co.,  New  York,  20 
miles  E,  of  Poughkeepsie,  intersected  by  the  Harlem  Rail- 
road. Pop.  2305. 

DOA’ER,  or  DOVER  PLAINS,  a post-village  in  the  above 
township,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  80  miles  N.N.E.  of  New 
York.  It  contains  2 or  3 churches,  an  academy,  and  several 
stores. 

D OVER,  a thriving  po.st-village  of  Randolph  township, 
near  the  centre  of  Morris  co..  New  .Jersey,  is  situated  on  the 
Rockaway  River  and  on  the  Morris  Canal,  about  7 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Morristown.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively 
engaged  in  iron  manufactures.  There  are  several  forges, 
fuindries.  rolling-mills,  spike-factories,  and  steel-furnaces. 
The  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  passes  through  this  place. 
The  village  contains  a bank. 

DOVER,  u township  of  Ocean  co.,  New  Jersey.  Popula- 
tion 2378. 

DOVER,  a post-village  and  tow’nship  of  York  co.,  Pennsyl- 
Vania,  on  Conewago  Creek,  7 miles  N.W.  of  York.  Pop. 
2449. 

DOVER,  a handsome  and  flourishing  town,  seat  of  justice 
of  Kent  CO.,  and  capital  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  on  Jones  a 
Creek,  and  on  the  Delaware  Railroad,  50  miles  S.  of  Wil- 
mington, and  about  5 miles  AV.  of  Delaware  Bay.  Lat.  39° 
lo'  N'.,  Ion.  75°  30'  W'.  It  has  a fine  state-house,  with  an 
open  lawn  in  front,  4 churches,  2 large  hotels,  1 newsiiaper 
ollice,  a telegraph-station,  a bank,  several  seminaries,  and 
many  elegant  residences.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of 
brick.  Dover  has  increased  rapidly  for  some  years  past. 
Pop.  1289;  of  the  hundred,  4.‘12.s. 

DOVER,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland. 

D OA'ER,  a village  of  Greene  co.,  Georgia,  41  miles  N.  of 
Alilledgeville. 

DIVER,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Georgia. 

DOA'ER,  a post-village  in  Ru.ssel  co.,  Alabama,  about  75 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Montgomery. 

D.JA’ER,  a post-office  of  Yazoo  co.,  Alississippi. 

DiIA'ER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Fope  co.,  Arkansas,  nem- 
Illinois  Bayou,  about  90  miles  N.AV.  of  IJttle  Rock. 

DOA'ER.  a post  village,  capital  of  .Stewart  co..  'Itbnnessee, 
on  the  left  bank  of  Cumberland  River,  75  miles  AA\  by  N.  of 
Nashville. 

DOVER,  a thriving  post-village  of  Mason  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  10  or  12  miles  below  Maysville.  A con- 
siderable quantity  of  tobacco  and  hemp  is  exported  from 
this  place.  It  contains  2 or  3 churches,  a large  flouiing- 
mill,  and  a steam  saw-mill.  Fop.  about  tK)0. 

DUV  Elt,  a luwn.ship  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  142.3. 

DOVER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cuyahoga  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  S.  shore  of  bake  Erie,  14  miles  AV.SJ.W.of  Cleve- 
land. Pop.  1284. 

DOV  ER,  a township  in  Fulton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  751. 

DOVER,  a post  village  of  Fulton  county,  Ohio,  170 
miles  N.AV.  of  Columbus,  and  35  miles  AV.  of  Toledo.  It  was 
laid  out  about  the  year  1850. 

DOA’ER,  a flourishing  village  and  township  of  Tuscarawas 
CO.,  Ohio,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 'fusearawas  River, 
just  above  the  mouth  of  Sugar  Creek.  103  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Columbus.  It  owes  its  importance  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Ohio  Canal,  on  which  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour 
are  shipped  at  this  place.  In  1851  the  amount  was  com- 
puted at  .534  415  bushels  of  wheat,  and  40.495  barrels  of 
flour.  Dover  also  has  facilities  for  manufacturing,  which 
are  yet  only  partially  improved.  A hydraulic  canal  has 
been  completed  from  Sugar  Creek  to  the  town,  by  which  a 
fall  of  22  feet  is  obtained.  Dover  has  churches  of  5 denomi- 
nations, 1 woollen-factory,  2 inin-furnaces,  and  several  mills, 
'file  name  of  the  post-office  is  Canal  Dover.  Pop.  of  tlie 
village,  1343;  of  the  tovvnsliip,  3499. 

DQA'ER,  a township  of  Union  co  , Ohio.  Pon  1066. 

DOVER,  a post-tow'nshii)  of  Lenawee  co.,  Micliigan,  about 
7 miles  AV.  of  Adrian.  Fop.  1377. 

DOA'ER,  a small  post-village  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigarq 
on  Huron  River,  5i  miles  AV'.  by  N.  of  Detroit. 

DOVER,  a thriving  village  of  Dearhoni  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  State  Road  from  Rushville  to  Cincinnati,  about  90  miles 
S.E  of  Indianapolis.  Fop.  near  300. 

DOVER,  a post-village  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois,  144  miles 
N.  of  Springfield. 

DOVER,  a post-village  and  townshipof  Lafayette  co.,  Mis- 
souri, 108  miles  W.  of  Jetl'ursou  City.  Pop.  25,58. 
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DOVER,  a post-oflRce  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa. 

DOVER,  a villat;e  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa,  on  Fox  River,  80 
Wile.s  S.S.VV.  of  Iowa  CitJ^ 

DOVER,  a post-village  of  Iowa  co.,  Wisconsin,  27  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  xnadisoii. 

DO  VER,  a small  village  and  township  of  Racine  co.,  Wis- 
con>iii,  on  the  Racine  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  21  miles  W. 
from  Racine.  Pop.  1108. 

D.tVER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Walworth  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  48  miles  S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

DOV  ERA.  divva'ri,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  .Milan,  4 miles  N.N.K.  of  Lodi.  It  is  famous  for  its 
cheese,  known  by  the  name  of  straechino.  Pop.  168;3. 

De’WERD.VLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

DOVER  HILL,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Martin 
CO..  Indiana,  H miles  from  the  Eastern  fork  of  White  River, 
and  92  miles  S.S.VV.  of  Indianapolis.  The  surrounding 
country  contains  coal  and  iron  ore.  Laid  out  in  184.5. 

I)  JV" ERIDO  E.  duvbdge,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

Dover  mi  LLS,  a post-viilage  of  Goochland  co.,  Virginia, 
on  Dover  Creek  and  on  the  .lames  River  Canal,  21  miles  \Y. 
of  Richmond.  It  has  a valuable  water-power  aud  a tiouring- 
mill. 

D )VER  PL.4TNS,  New  York.  See  Dover. 

DOV'^ER  SOUTH  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Piscataquis  co., 
Maine. 

DOVER.  STRAIT  OF.  (Fr.  Pa^-d^^-Calais.  pd  deh  kn.P,  i.  c. 
the  “passage  of  Calais:”  L.  FreJtum  GaVHcum.)  the  strait 
which  .separates  England  and  France,  and  connects  the  Eng- 
li'h  Channel  with  the  North  Sea.  It  extends  from  Dunge- 
ne.ss  and  Cape  Gris  Nez  N.E.  to  the  South  Foreland  and 
Calais.  Length.  22  miles;  breadth,  (where  narrowest,)  21 
miles.  See  English  Channel. 

DOVESVILLE,  dhvs'vill,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co.. 
Virginia. 

DJVKEFIELD,  DOVREFJELD,  do'vre-fe-Jld',  or  DO- 
FRINES,  do'freen^  (Norw.  DuuvrefjeJd,  do'vrS-fy^ld^)  a 
numntain  range  of  Norway,  forming  the  central  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  system,  and  extending  in  an  E.N.E.  direction 
from  the  valley  of  Le.«.«oe,  near  lat.  N.,  where  the  Lang- 
field  range  terminates  to  the  Syltfjallet.  lat.  (18°  .N..  where  the 
chain  of  Kidlen  or  Kiiiel  begins.  It  is  generally  composed 
of  gneiss  and  micaceous  schist,  and  possesses,  in  the  Skag- 
stols-tind,  which  has  an  altitude  of  8330  feet,  the  highest 
summit  in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  This  mountain 
raises  its  gigantic  mass  above  the  lofty  plateau  on  which 
Hie  chain  rests,  till  its  snowy  heights  are  lost  among  the 
clonds.  Four  passes  lead  across  the  Dovre-Kteld  range.  The 
most  frequented  of  these  is  in  the  liue  of  road  which  leads 
from  Chi  istiania  to  Trondhjein.  by  the  E.  side  of  Sneehaettan. 
Its  greatest  height  is  420U  feet.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Daavue  (do'vreh.)  a small  village,  near  lat.  t '2°  N.  and  Ion. 
9°  2o'  E..  a-ud  jii'ld  ovfjeM.  "a  mountain  ridge.”  The  appel- 
lation of  Dovrefield  is  often  incorrectly  applied  to  the  whole 
chain  of  mountains  which  divide  Norway  from  Sweden. 

l)d'\Y  or  DY^Vl.  a river  of  Wales,  cos.  of  Merioneth  and 
Montgomery,  ri.ses  near  Bala.  and.  after  a y.W.  course  of 
alx>ut30  miles,  joins  the  Irish  Sea  7 miles  N.  of  .Vherystwith. 

D )WAG1.\C  do-wa'je-ak.  a small  river  of  Vlichigan.  rises 
In  Cass  and  Van  liureu  cos.,  and  Hows  into  the  St.  Joseph’s 
River,  near  Niles. 

DJ1V.4G1AC.  a post-village  of  Cass  co..  Michigan,  on  the 
almve  river  and  on  the  Central  Railroad,  179  miles  W.  from 
Detroit.  Settled  in  1848.  Pop.  1181. 

D (WAL'LY.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth.  3 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Dunkeld.  with  which  it  is  united.  Here  was  a 
royal  chase,  and  the  hills  are  .still  partly  covered  with  wood. 
ttbi>unding  in  red  and  roe  deer. 

1)  iWDESWELL,  dowdsGvell,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

D GV ELTON,  a post-office  of  Yadkin  co..  North  Carolina. 

1)  tWLA.ND.  a fiari.sh  of  England  co.  of  Devon. 

DilWEES.  dowls,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

1)  )\\  LETABAD.  1)  iWLATABAD.  D )ULi,TABAD.  ddw'- 
la-td-bdilt.  or  DEMGHllC.  (the  Fortunate  City.)  an  inland 
town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan.  province,  and  10  miles 
N.W.  of  -Aurungahad.  is  situated  in  lat.  19°  57'  .N..  Ion.  75°  10' 
E.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fortresses  in  India,  and 
stands  upon  an  isolated  rock,  3'  0 feet — some  accounts  say 
50  I feet — high,  and  for  about  oue-third  of  its  height  as  per- 
pendicular as  a wall,  and  presenting  no  visible  means  of 
reaching  the  summit,  which  is  only  to  he  attained  through 
ail  e.xcav.ition  in  the  heart  of  the  rock.  The  view  from  the 
suiiiinit  is  extensive  and  heautiFul.  In  1300  this  fortress 
was  taken  from  a powerful  Hindoo  chief  by  the.trocps  of  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi.  About  1.'55  it  tell  into  the  hands  of 
Ahmed  Ni/am  Fhah  of  Ahmednuggur.  and  in  10.34  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moguls,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
Ni/.ani  ul  .Muih.  and  has  since  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  Near  it  are  the  cave-ieuiples 
of  EJoia. 

D iM  LETAB.AD,  a ruined  fort  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  Fur- 
lah  rofxd.  140  miles  S.  of  Herat. 

I)  )\\  tLISH  WAKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer.set. 

DOW  LlSll,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 


( DOWN,  a maritime  co.  of  Ireland.  In  Ulster.  Area,  9Si' 
square  miles,  or  ()12,480  acres,  of  which  about  514.000  are 
arable.  Pop.  in  1851,  328,751.  Carlingford  Ray  separates  h 
from  Leinster  on  the  S..  and  the  Newry  Canal  and  Lagar 
Hiver  form  ils  boundaries  on  the  W.  The  other  rivers  are 
the  Bann  and  Annaliill.  It  contains  Lough  Strangford, 
Dundrum  Bay.  and  the  Mourne  Mountains,  the  highest  of 
which.  Slieve  Donard.  is  2796  feet.  Surface,  mostly  moun- 
tainous or  hilly,  but  in  many  parts  tolerably  fertile.  Th-^ 
Ulster  Railway  crosises  the  N.  part  of  the  county.  Capit.al, 
Downpatrick.  The  county  returns  2 members  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

DOWN,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

DOIVN,  (East,)  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

DOWN,  (West,)  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

DOW^NARD.a  post-office  of  Iowa  co.,  Towa. 

DOWNE,  a township  of  Cumberland  co.,  New  Jersey 
Pop.  .311 4. 

DOWNER’S  GROVE,  a post-township  of  Du  Page  co., 
Illinois.  21  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cliicago.  Pop.  1806. 

DOWtNERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Yuba  co.,  California. 

DOWN  II AM,  down'am,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

DOIVNIIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

DOWMIAM-M  ARKET.  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Norfidk.  on  the  Ou.‘.e.  liere  cros.sed  by  a stone 
bridge,  with  a station  on  the  East  Anglian  Railway,  10^ 
miles  S.  of  Lynn.  Pop.  in  1851.  3262.  'The  town  is  well 
built,  has  an  antique  church,  a union  work-house,  a large 
hell-foundry,  and  markets. 

DOIVNHIEAD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

DOWN-IIOlJEAxND.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster. It  is  cro.ssed  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal. 

DUWNHIOLME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

DOWNIEYIELE.  d’w'ne-vil.  a post  town,  capital  of 
Sierra  co.,  California,  is  situated  on  Yuba  River,  near  its 
source.  Pop.  1343-.  See  Appendix. 

DOWNING  S MILES,  a post-ollice  of  Strafford  co..  New 
Ilamiishire. 

DOWNINGSYTLLE.  See  Downingville. 

DOWNINGTON,  a post  village  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio,  about 
40  miles  S W.  of  Marietta. 

DOWN'INGTOWN,  a pleasant  post-village  of  East  Cain 
townsliip  Cliester  co  , Pennsylvania,  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  laincaster  Tunijiike,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
Railroad,  23  miles  IVb  of  Philadidphia.  The  East  hraiie}! 
of  Brandywine  Creek  passes  througli  it.  The  houses  are 
neatlv  and  substantially  built  of  stone.  Dowiiingtown  i.s 
the  western  terminus  of  tlie  Chester  Valley  Railroad,  wliioh 
extends  to  Norristown.  It  contains  2 boarding-schools,  a 
large  grist-mill,  and  1 national  hank.  Poic  761. 

DGVVNHNOVTLLE  or  DOWNHNGSVTLLE.  a post-village 
of  Grant  co..  Kentucky,  on  Eagle  Creek,  10  miles  W.  of  Wil- 
liamstown.  the  county  seat. 

D tWMNGVILLE,  a village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal. 

DOWNINGVl  ELK.  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana. 

D (AVNPATHvlCK,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough, seaport  town,  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  capita! 
of  the  co.  of  Down,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Quoyle,  21  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Belfast.  P(>p.  of  town.  4651.  The  town  consists 
chieHy  of  four  streets,  and  is  di\ided  into  English.  Irish, 
and  Scotch  quarters.  The  principal  edifices  are  a calhe- 
dral.  parish  church,  chapeis.  diocesan  school,  county  court- 
house. prison,  infirmary,  fever  hospital,  almshouses,  large 
barracks,  and  a union  work-house.  It  has  a lit  ral•3^  iiec^s- 
rooni,  various  schools,  some  convenient  quays,  manufactures 
of  linen,  leather,  .soap,  and  breweries.  Near  the  town  are 
the  ruins  of  the  old  cathedral,  a reinarkahle  ancient  mound, 
a race-course,  and  wells,  resorted  to  by  Boman  Catholic  pil- 
grim.s.  It  .sends  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
Downpatrick  claims  to  he  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Ireland, 
having  been  the  place  of  residence  of  the  ancient  native 
Kings  of  Ulster,  and  the  chosen  residence  of  ist.  Patrick,  whe 
founded  two  religious  establislinients  here,  and  presided 
over  them  till  his  death,  in  493,  when  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  abbey  of  Down,  as  were,  subsequently, 
those  of  St.  Bridget  and  St.  Columhkill. 

D tlVNS.  3'HE.  a portion  of  the  North  Sea.  off  the  S.E. 
coast  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  between  the  North  and  South 
Foreland,  and  iqiposite  Bainsgate.  Deal.  &e..  where  valuable 
shelter  is  insured  for  shipping  by  the  Goodwin  sands.  whi<  b 
serve  as  a breakwater,  and  where  large  numbers  of  ships 
are  often  lying. 

D )WN  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

D )lVNS^Vn>LE.a  post-office  of  Delaware  co..  New  York 

D tWNSVlLLE,  a post-office  of  Ocean  co..  New  .Jersey. 

DOAVNSVl  LEE.  a post-office  of  Union  parish.  Louisiana 

DOWN'TON,  a disfranchised  I orough.  town,  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  on  the  Avon,  which  here  divides 
into  three  arms,  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Salisbury.  P.ip.  in  1851. 
3898.  1 1 has  a long  irregular  street,  with  some  good  hou.ses, 

a large  cruciform  church,  several  chapels,  a grammar  school, 
and  some  traces  of  an  ancient  castle. 
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DOWNTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  TToreford. 

DO VVS15  V wiTH-i ! IIAH  Y.n  p.irisli  of  Eii!ilaud,co.of  Lincoln. 

DOXA.  or  DOXAN.  See  IIirsciiukro.  ■ 

DOYLESTOWN,  doil//town,  a i)leiisant  post-horonKh  and 
tow nsliip,  and  tlie  cai)ital  of  IJneks  co.,  Penn.^.vl  vania,  100 
miles  E.  of  llarrisltiirg.  A turnpike  connects  tliis  place  with 
I’hjladeliiliia,a(listanceof  2S  miles.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  an  einineuce,  in  the  midst  of  a beautiful,  fertile,  ami  well- 
cultivated  country.  The  county  buildings  are  sulistantial 
edifices  ot  sandstone.  It  contains  an  academy.  5 churches, 
a imhlic  lilu’ary,  and  a hank.  Four  newsp:ii)ers  are  issuer’ 
here.  The  Doylestowu  Branch  of  tlie  North  Penn.sylvauia 
Jtailroad  connects  it  with  Philadelphia.  Pop.  in  1850, 1006; 
in  Ittl ; of  the  townsliip,  1723. 

DOYLESTOWN.  a small  village  of  Paulding  co..  Ohio. 

D‘.>Y!iF.S’l’i)W.N.  a post-village  of  Wayne  co..  Ohio,  on  the 
road  from  Wooster  to  Akron,  104  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus, 
contains  .’loO  inhabitants. 

1)  tYN'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

Dr..\.\.  dr^.  or  EDK II A.  fed'ri/, written  also  DEUA,  (jinc. 
E'h-i’iFi  a town  of  Palestine,  a few  miles  S.E.  of  .Mezareeh.  in 
a iiee]t  valley.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  cover  an  extent 
of  about  two  miles  iti  circumference. 

D h .\  BU.S  D.  a town  of  Afghanistan.  See  Der.vbund. 

DIlAC.  dr^k,  a river  in  the  8.E.  of  France,  departments 
of  11  antes- .\lpes  and  Isere.  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  joins  the 
Isere  3 miles  below  Grenoble,  after  a N.Vt . course  of  70  miles. 

DIIACII EXFELS.  drd'Ken-lYls'.  (••  Dr.agoirs  Hock.’’)  a cele- 
brated mouTitain  peak,  one  of  the  ranges  of  the  Sieheji- 
gehirge.  in  Ithenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Khine.  10  miles  S.E.  of  Bonn;  elevation.  1056  feet.  Its 
summit,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a castle,  commands  a 
no) lie  prospect. 

Dll.YCUT.  dr.Vkut.  a post-vill.age  and  township  of  Jliddle- 
sex  CO..  .Massaclmsetts,  on  the  N.  side  of  Merrimack  River, 
opposite  l.owell.  (with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  substan- 
tial lu'idges.)  28  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Boston.  The  village  con- 
tains 4 churches,  5 stores,  and  a large  manufactory  of 
woollen  goods.  Pop.  of  township,  1881. 

Di:AGE,  drd'oheh.  a river  of  Prussia,  rises  in  the  forest 
of  Draheim.  flow.s  circuitously  S.S.W..  expanding  into,  or 
communicating  with,  several  small  lakes,  and.  after  a course 
of  .dioiit  '.M  miles.  joi!is  the  .\etze  from  the  right. 

I>R AGO.ME8TRE,  drd'go-m^s'trd.  (anc.  Astucax?)  a seaport 
to\vn  of  Grec'ce,  in  Hellas,  government  of  Acarnauia.  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  28  miles  S.S.E.  of  Vonizza. 

DKAGO.MESTKE.  BAY  OF.  sheltered  on  the  8.W.  by  the 
D':t/onera  Islands,  is  6 miles  in  length  by  1 in  breadth. 

0!t,.\Gl)MlKNA.  drd'go-meeR'nd.  a village  of  Au.strian 
Poland,  in  Bukowina,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Tchernovitz.  on  the 
fronri^■r  of  Moldavia. 

DRAGON.  B )OA  DEL.  bo/kd  d§l  drd-goiP,  (*.  c.  Dragon’s 
mouth.)  is  a passage,  in  New  Granada.  ))ro\  ince  of  \ eragua, 
le.adiiju' from  l.ake  Cbiriqui  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

DRAG.JNERA.  drd  go-n.d'rd.  an  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. belonging  to  Si)ain,  off  the  W.  end  of  Majoi'ca.  aliout 
2 miles  in  length,  and  having  a fort  on  its  highest  point, 
but  otherwise  uninhabited. 

DK.'VGO.N  ERA.  a group  of  the  Ionian  islands,  immediately 
off  the  coast  of  Acarnauia,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Dragomestre. 

DRAG O.NER.Y,  a group  of  islands,  S.  of  the  Morea,  and 
immediately  E.  of  Cerigo. 

DR  AGO. \ I.  drd-go'nee.  (anc.  Chmhultie.ra.)  a.  town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Capua.  Pop. 
2460. 

DRA'GON’S  MOUTH  is  the  passage  between  the  i.sland  of 
Trinidad  and  the  peninsula  of  Paria.  in  South  .\merica,  12 
miles  across  from  E.  to  W.,  and  interspersed  by  islets. 

DRAGGR.  (Dragor.)  drdz'or',  a maritime  village  of  Den- 
mark, on  the  .8ound,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Amager.  7 miles  S.  of  Copenhagen.  Pop.  1800. 

DRAGTEN.  drirPten,  a thriving  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Friesland.  15  miles  S.E.  of  Leeuwarden.  P.  4400. 

DR.M1U1G.\.\N,  drd'gheen'y6N"''t.  (anc.  Dr.ici'num?)  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Var.  40  miles  N.E.  of  Toulon. 
Pop.  in  1852,  8972.  It  is  pictures  (uely  situated,  and  has 
many  pnb'ic  fountains,  a liotanic  garden,  and  manufactures 
of  broadcloth.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
fifth  com  ury.and  was  early  one  of  thechieftowns  of  Provence. 
It  '.vas  la.st  fortified  in  1615.  and  its  possession  was  much  ctv 
veted  during  the  political  aTid  religious  contests  of  France. 

DRA  II.  drd  or  DR.VII.V,  drd/bd.  a river,  province,  and  town 
of  Monveo.  The  river  rises  in  Tafilelt  E.  of  the  Atlas  and  is 
lo.5t  in  Hie  ilesert  after  a S.  course  of  25  ) miles. 

OR.VII  t’lUSCII,  drd'ho-toosh'.  a market-town  of  Austria, 
in  Moi'avia.  on  the  Boschkan  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Glmutz. 

DI!.\INY,  dr.Vnee.  a par  ish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Elgin. 

DR  K E.N  BERG,  mountitinsof  Africa.  See  Qu.vtulamba. 

DRAKES,  dr.-iks,  a post-office  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio. 

DRAKE'S  CM  ANCN  EL.  in  the  British  West  Indies,  is  im- 
mediately S.E.  of  the  island  of  Tortola. 

DR.AKE'S  CREEK,  in  the  S.  part  of  Kentucky,  enters 
the  Rig  Barren  River  in  Warren  county. 

DRAKE'S  CREEK,  a village  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois,  about 
55  miles  E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 
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DRAKE’S  ISLAND,  in  Plymouth  Sound,  England,  off  thf 
town  of  Plymouth,  has  a fort  and  military  quarters. 

DR AK E’STOM'.N.  dr.aks'tr  wn.  a post-village  of  Morris  co.. 
New  .lersey.  on  Schooley’s  Mountain,  about  16  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  .Morristown. 

DRAKESVILLE,  drdk.s^/il,  a post-village  of  Morris  co., 
New  der.sey,  on  the  Morris  Canal,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Morri.s 
town. 

DRAKESVILLE.  a post  village  of  D.avis  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
road  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Des  Moines  Valley  to  the  W 
line  of  the  state. 

DRA.M.\.  drdbnd.  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mace- 
donia. .sanjak.  and  30  miles  E.N.E.. of  Seres.  A few  miles 
S.E.  is  the  celebrated  Plain  of  Philippi,  on  which  the  forces 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  defeate(l  R.  c.  42. 

DR.A.MANET.  drd'md'neP,  a town  of  Senegambia.  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Senegal,  kingdom,  and  5 miles  S.E.  of 
Galam.  Pop.  4000.^ 

DR.\MBU  RG,  dranPl  66rg.  a town  of  Prussian  Pomerania. 
50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cosliu,  on  the  Drage.  Pop.  .3321. 

DRAMMEN,  drdm'men.  a seaport-town  of  Norway,  stiff 
of  Aggershuus,  on  both  sides  of  the  DrammeJi.  near  its 
mouth  in  the  Christiania  tioi  d.  22  iniles  S.W.  of  Christ  iani.a. 
Pop.  8095.  It  consists  of  the  two  formerly  separate  villages 
of  Bragernacs  and  Stromsoe,  which  are  united  by  a bridge 
across  the  river.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a college,  vaidous 
schools,  distilleries,  manufactures  of  carriages,  sail  cloth, 
rope,  tobacco,  and  earthenwares,  and  an  active  trade  in  tim- 
ber, iron,  pitch,  and  other  Baltic  produce.  The  number  of 
vessels  that  arrived  in  1842  was  548,  tonnage  92.67 1 : de- 
parted. 654.  tonnage  108,961.  This  port  is  second  in  Norway 
for  the  expoi-t  ot  timber. 

DRANESVILLE,  drain.s'vil.  a post-village  of  Fairfax  co., 
Virginia.  17  miles  W.  of  IVa.shington. 

DRANSE.  drdiFseh  nr  drfi.xz.  a ri\er  of  Savoy,  province  of 
Chablais.  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva  2|  miles  N.E.  of  Tho- 
non,  after  a N.  cour.se  of  24  miles.  See  B.mMEs-LE-CuAHL!;. 

DRA.NSE.  a river  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  A’alais  joins 
the  Rhone  near  Martingy.  after  a N.  cour.se  of  24  mile.s. 

DRANSFELD.  drdns'fjlt.  a town  of  Hanover,  landrake  oi 
Hildesheim,  and  7 miles  W.S.W.  of  Gottingen.,  Pop.  1342. 

DRAtPERSTOWN.  a market-town  of  Ireland,  co.,  and  27 
miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Londonderry.  Pop.  373. 

DRA'PER’S  VAL/LEY,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  A’ir- 
ginia. 

DRA/PERSA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  A ir- 
ginia. 

DR. AS.  See  Duras. 

DRASENHOFEN.  drd'zen-ho'fen,  or  TR ASENHOFEN. 
trd'zeji-ho'fen.  a village  in  the  .Archduchy  of  Austria,  dis- 
trict of  Poisbrunn.  on  a small  stream  of  the  same  name,  49 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Viimna.  Pop.  1232. 

DRAU,  a river  of  Europe.  See  Drave. 

DR.AUGIPTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

DR.AUGH'TGN’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Samp.sou  co.. 
North  ('arolina. 

DRAUSEN,  drdw'zen,  a small  lake  in  AVe.stern  Prussia.  S. 
of  Elbing. 

D R A V E.  (Irdv,  or  drdv,  (anc.  Dr<ih'ux ; Ger.  Dr<ju.  drCw  ; Sla- 
vonian. Pruva.  dr  Pvd.)  a river  of  South-eastern  Europe,  and 
one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  r ises  in  the 
Tyrol,  about  17  miles  E.  of  Brune<'ken  Rows  E.  lietween  the 
basins  of  the  Mur  at  d Save,  at  fir  st  th>-nugh  Cariirtbi.a  and 
Styria.  and  afterwards  separating  Ihuigary  from  Cro.alia 
and  Slavonia,  joins  the  Danube  14  miles  E.  of  Eszek.  attei 
a total  course  of  360  nules.  for  the  latter  three-ftmrths  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  'J'he  chief  affluents  are  the  Mur 
Mohl.  Gurk.  Lavairt.  and  Gail.  In  its  uppe*  part  it  is  rapid 
.and  is  little  used  for  commercial  put  poses. 

DR.AAV'HRIDGE.  a post-office  of  Sus.sex  cc  , Delaware. 

DR.A.X.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Yoi-k.  W*-sr  Ridirtg. 

DRAYCOT  CERNE,  dnPkot  sern,  a parish  of  England,  co 
of  M ilts. 

DRAYCOT  FOLLTAT,  fol'le-at,  a pari.sh  of  E.vgland,  co 
of  Wilts. 

DRAYCOT  a.\d  AVILNE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  ol 
Derby. 

DRAYCOTT-i\-the-MOORS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  oi 
Stafford. 

DRA  YTON,  drVton.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bi^ks. 

DRAA’TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  .Norfolk. 

DR.AA’TO.N,  two  fwrishes  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

DRAA’TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

DRAA'TON.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

DRAYTON,  a hamlet  of  Eirghutd.  co.  of  Su.sse.x.  w’^h  8 
station  on  the  South  Coast  Railway.  2 miles  E.  of  Chich  “rter 

DR.AA'n’ON.  a post-office  of  .Montgomery  fo..  Marvland. 

DRAYTON,  a post-village  of  Dooly  co..  Georgia,  on  P-^n 
nahatchee  Creek,  near  its  entrance  into  Flint  I.’iver,  8*, 
nrilts  S.AV.  of  .Milled  reville. 

DRAYT  )N  BEAUCHA.MP,  hee'chlim,  a parhl  of  E?rfi 
land.  co.  of  Rucks. 

DRAYTO.N  RUS'SET.  a parish  of  England  co.  of  StafforO 
Drayton-manor  here  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Robdi’t  Peel.  Rati. 

DRAA’TON,  DRY’,  a parish  of  England,  cit.  of  Cambridge. 
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DRAYTON,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

DRAYTON,  FEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

D.I.A.YT  »N,  FEN'NY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester, 
6^  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ilincidey.  Oeorge  Fox,  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Friends,  was  born  here  in  1624. 

DitAY'TON-i.v-IIALES.  or  MAR'KET-in-IIALES,  (anc. 
M d-olananif)  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Salop,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Junction  Canal, 
17i  miles  N..N.E.  of  Shrewsbury. 

D i{  A Y I’.JN  I*  A ICSLO  VV.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

DIAY'T  iNSVIlJjE,  a post-village  in  Union  district,  South 
Car  iliiia.  75  miles  .N.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

DU.4YT0N,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

D.{  A Y 1’  )N,  WE.ST.  a pai-i.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex, 
with  a station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  miles  W. 
of  the  terminus  at  I’addington. 

DREBACII  dr;i/bdK,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwic- 
kau. 8 miles  S.W.  of  Lengefeld.  Pop.  2vK_)0. 

DaEBivAQ,  dr^p'kOw.  a town  of  Prussia,  government, 
and  5 ) miles  S.S.W.  of  Frankfortron-the-OJer.  Pop.  902. 

DllEG;i.  dr^g.  a parish  of  Flngland.  co.  of  Cumberland. 

DuE.PIIi.lN.  a village  and  pirish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr. 
The  village  is  2 miles  S. E.  of  Irvine.  Pop.  1222. 

D.l.',H.lllSVILLE,  dieerz'vil,  a post-oilice  of  Schuylkill 
co..  Pe.insylvania. 

DRElrJCU  JNIIATN.  See  IIai\-zur-Dreieich. 

D lE-M.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  4 miles  N.  of  Had- 
dington, with  a station  on  the  North  Briti.sh  Railway,  16^ 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Edi.iburgh. 

DRE  MPT.  dii^mpt.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gel- 
derlaud.  8 miles  S.  of  Zutphen,  on  the  Old  \ssel.  Pop. 
110). 

D.IM.NGFU  ITH,  drSng'fooat,  a town  of  E.ast  Prussia,  go- 
vernmmt  of  Ivii  lig.slxirg,  on  the  Veisse,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Piastenburg.  Pop.  1760. 

DRiv\L'J.)N  SPRI.NGS,  of  Henry  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Kentucky  River.  This  fashionable  watering-place  is  half  a 
d.iy's  distince  from  Louisville  by  steamboat,  situated  in  the 
UDSt  (Irtlidhtful  regi  ni  ima  rinable.  and  encompas.sed  by  an 
amphirh 'atre  of  woody  heights.  The  buildings  are  capable 
of  entertaining  lOl.)  pers,)ns.  The  Western  .Military  Insti- 
tute of  this  place  is  a .school  of  high  reputation. 

D t E N S f E 1 .N  F U RT II.  dr^n'stin-fOo.at',  a town  of  Prussian 
Westph.ili.t,  government,  and  Id  miles  S.S.E.  of  Munster. 
Pop.  115). 

DlENl'IIK,  dr^tiReh.  a frontier  province  of  the  Nether- 
lands. having  E.  the  Hanoverian  dominions.  N.  and  N'.E. 
Drovinces  of  Groningen,  W.  Frieslami,  S.  and  S.W.  Overys- 
se'  Area,  U)  !2  .si|uare  miles.  Pop.  in  bS63,  102,225.  Sur- 
face level,  and  much  of  it  marshy:  its  E.  frontier  is  formed 
by  the  Bourtanger  .Moor.  Soil  generally  poor:  buckwheat 
is  th.'  p -iiicip  il  grain  raised.  The  rearing  of  live  stock  is 
the  cliief  br.inch  of  rural  iudustry.  Chief  towus,  Asseu, 
Mepp.'L  and  Coevorden. 

DREPA.s  UM.  See  Tr.ap.ant. 

DRESDEN.  dr.Vden  or  dr^s'den.  (L.  DreJda.  or  Drexdnm  ? 
Fr.  Dri'.-ik.  dr ‘/.d.)  a city  of  Central  Europe.  c:ipiral  of  the 
Kingdom  of  .'saxouv.  on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  here  cros.-'ed 
by  a fine  stone  bridge:  hit.  (Frauenkirche)  51°  3'  IS"  N., 
Ion.  1.3°  44'  U"  E..  li)3  miles  S.  liy  E.  of  Berlin,  and  230  miles 
E..N.E.  of  Fran ktbrt-on-thd- .Main.  It  is  situated  in  a pictur- 
es’iue  and  fertile  valley  in  the  Saxon  wine  district,  and  con- 
sists of  the  .\lstadt.  (Old  Town.)  with  its  suburbs.  Pirn.a. 
See.  and  WiRdruf.  and  the  adjoining  new  onarter  of  Fiie- 
drichstadt  on  the  W.,  all  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river:  and 
the  .Nenstadt.  (.New  Town.)  on  the  right  bank.  The  .\lstadt 
is  composed  of  lofty  h luses.  with  streets  narrow  and  dingy, 
thnigh  tolerably  clean.  'J'he  new  town,  including  the  Neu- 
tadt.  is  m )re  openly  built:  the  houses  are  not  so  lofty,  but 
are  generally  of  a pleasing  exteri  )r.  and  tVe  (uently  having 
gardens  attaclied.  Elevation,  322  feet  above  the  North  Sea. 
Mean  temperature  of  tlie  year,  49°-l ; winter  32°‘7  ; summer 
66°  Fahrenheit.  The  old  town,  on  the  S.  b ink  of  the  river, 
was  fonnei-ly  emdos.Ml  l>y  fortifications,  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  Fr.mch.  and  their  site  is  now  laid  out  in  fine  public 
walks,  outside  of  whi  h are  several  suburbs:  and  the  wliole 
vicinity  is  very  picturesque.  The  Royal  Palace  is  a vast  and 
anti  (iRited  building,  containing  a royal  library,  a Roman 
C tih  ilic  church,  with  a tower  378  feet  in  height,  and  the  State 
Treasury,  with  an  immense  collection  of  valuable  property. 
The  ftr-famed  Dresden  Gallery  of  Paintings,  for  tile  reception 
of  whi  'ha  m^w  building  isin  progress,  is  considered  thetinest 
aoilecti  )ii  north  of  the  Alps.  The  Palace  of  the  Pi  inces.  the 
Japanese  Pal  lee.  or  Augusteutn.  and  the  Zwinger.  als  > con 
tain  large  collectiins  of  valuable  works  of  art  and  scientific 
treasures  f )r  its  we  ilth  in  wlii<di  Dresden  has  been  termed  the 
‘‘German  Florence.”  Otlier  principal  objects  of  interest  are 
the  Briilil  Palace,  many  splendid  churches  and  residences  of 
noblemen,  rich  in  works  of  art.  an  opera  liouse  se.ited  foi-80  )0 
spectators,  a smaller  theatre,  the  residence  of  the  command- 
ant. the  Mint.  Arsenal.  Hall  for  the  Annual  Exhibition  and 
Sale  of  Works  by  Saxon  Artists,  an  acad -rny  of  arts,  various 
colleges,  sch  Kils,  and  asylums  tt.e  flouse  of  Assembly. 
Roval  Guard  liouse.  new  Post-office,  trades’ and  city  halls, 
and  excellfcut  public  baths.  Dresden  has  manufactures  of 


silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  leather,  ca)‘pets.  gloves,  jewelry, 
musi.-al  and  scientific  instruments,  artificial  fiower.s  chemi- 
cal products,  a bomb  and  cannon  foundry,  sugar  refinery, 
and  a wool-market,  recently  estal  lished.  and  it  i.s  the  le.sort 
of  numerous  artists  of  all  descriptions.  Its  trade  is  le.Sii 
than  might  have  been  .sn))posed,  yet  a good  deal  of  biisi- 
ne.ss  is  done  with  the  upp.T  parts  of  the  Ellie  by  means  of 
the  steJimers  whi  h ply  up  as  far  as  'rrentclien.  passing  on 
their  way  tlirough  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  Three  lines  of 
railway  meet  at  Dresden,  and  have  tlieir  teimii  i iieai 
each  other  in  tlie  Neustadt^ — the  railway  to  Leipsic.  that  to 
Garlitz  and  Prussian  Silesia,  and  tliat  to  Prague,  'llie  city 
is  well  supplied  witli  beautiful  and  elegantly  laid  ouf 
walks.  After  the  Continental  War.  the  wluJe  of  fhe  f n-tifica- 
tions  were  thrown  down,  and  tlieir  .site  converted  into  gar- 
dens and  promenades:  besides  wliicli  the  Briilil  Terrace,  in 
tVont  of  the  Briilil  Palace,  overlooking  the  Elbe:  the  Gre:it 
Garden  (Grosse  Garten)  in  Pirna  suburb.  5 miles  in  (ircuni- 
ference.  and  adjoining  it  fhe  nuisery  of  fruit  trees,  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Japanese  Palace,  the  gardens  of  the  Marcoliniaii 
Palace,  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  Prince  Jla.vimili.in  s Gar- 
den, are  all  pleasant  and  favoiite  places  of  public  resort. 
Dresden  appears  ori  dually  to  have  been  a village  of  IVeiidi.sh 
fishermen  on  tlie  riglit  bank  of  the  Elbe,  where  tlie  jirei-e.it 
Nenstadt  is  situated.  In  the  eleventli  century  the  present 
town  was  built  on  the  left  bank,  where  the  Alstadt  now 
staiid.s.  In  1510  it  was  fortified ; and  in  the  lieginniiig  of 
the  eighfoenth  century,  under  .-Vugustus  I.  and  II..  it  at 
taiiied  its  greatest  p.iiiitof  sjileiidor.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  the  theatre  of  many  and  important  liistorical  events. 
It  suffered  severely  during  the  Seven  Year.s’  M ar.  and  dur- 
ing the  French  IVar  it  was  alternately  tlie  headciuai  tors  of 
Napoleon,  and  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  army.  In  1M3, 
on  the  2f;th  and  27th  of  August,  the  .-Hlies  were  defeated 
under  its  walls  liy  the  trno|is  of  Napoleon,  on  which  occasion 
fhe  celebrated  general  Moreau  was  inortallv  wounded.  Sep- 
tetnber  9.  18:10.  n popular  revolution  took  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  wliicli  King  Arton  resin  ed  in  favor  of  his  nephew, 
and  Saxony  obtained  a constitutional  form  of  government. 
Another  insurrection  broke  out  in  May.  184fi.  wlien  many 
lives  were  lost:  tlie  Opera  House  and  part  of  the  Zwirnrer 
were  burnt,  and  much  damage  done  in  various  parts  ol  the 
city.  Pop.  in  1-849,  94,092,  of  whom  sSJSl  were  Lutherans, 
and  nil  Roman  Catholics;  in  1861,128,152. 

DRESDEN,  one  of  the  four  great  circles.  (Kreisdireefions- 
bezirk.)  iuto  which  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  is  diiided. 
bounded  N.  by  Prussia.  E.  by  tlie  circle  of  Bautzen.  S. E.  and 
S.  by  Bohemia,  and  W.  by  the  circles  of  Zwickau  and  Leipsic. 
Area,  1680  square  miles.  It  wholly  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Elbe,  which  traverses  it  from  S.E.  to  N.M’..  and  toward 
both  banks  of  which  the  surface  slopes  down  into  tolerably 
level  tracts  of  great  fertility.  In  other  parts  it  is  very  moun- 
tainous. Pop.  ill  1852.  507.705. 

DRES'DEN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lincoln  co., 
Maine,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Kennebec  Biver,  15  mile.s  S.  by 
\V.  of  Augusta.  I’op.  1247. 

DRESDEN,  a post  township  of  AYasliington  co..  New  York, 
lies  between  Lakes  Cliaiuplain  and  George,  20  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Sandy  Hill.  Piqn  779. 

DRESDEN,  a post-village  of  Yates  co.,  New  York,  on  the 
\V.  shore  of  .^eneca  Lake,  about  7 miles  E.  of  Penn  Yau.  It 
has  1 church,  10  stores,  and  about  500  inhabitants. 

DRESDEN,  a post-office  of  Navarro  co.,  'Texas. 

DRESDEN,  a post-village,  capital  of  M'eakly  co.,  Tenne.s- 
see,  120  miles  M'.  of  Nashville. 

DRESDEN,  a posUvillage  of  Jefferson  township,  Muskin- 
gum CO.,  Ohij.  is  situated  on  the  Muskingum  River.  69 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  Columbus,  and  15  miles  N.  of  Zanesville. 
It  is  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  this  river,  and 
is  connected  with  the  Ohio  Canal  by  a side-cut.  2 miles  long. 
'These  advantages  render  it  a place  of  active  business.  'The 
village  is  well  supplied  with  water-power,  and  the  neigh- 
boring liills  aboimd  in  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  railroad  fr««m 
Pittsburg  to  Columbus  passes  through  this  place.  Pop.  in 
1860,  14 10. 

DRESDEN,  a village  of  Green  co.,  Indiana,  about  70 
miles  S.S.M'.  of  Indi  in  qiolis. 

DRES  DEN,  a post-village  of  Grundy  co.,  Illinois,  on  tlie 
Illinois  River  and  Canal,  52  miles  S VV.  of  Chicago.  It  con- 
tained, in  1852,  a warehouse  and  6 dwellings.  Grain  and 
other  produce  are  sliipped  here. 

DRESDEN,  Pettis  co.,  Missouri.  See  Appendix. 

DRESDEN,  a village  of  Perry  co.,  Missouri,  about  86 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  St.  Louis. 

DRESDEN  Ml  LLS.  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co..  Maine. 

DRES^SERVIIHR'I,  a p''st-ofi1ce  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York 

DREUMEL.  droifiiiel  a village  (>f  Holland,  province  of 
Gelderland,  17  miles  M'.  of  N'ymwegen.  Pop.  1465. 

DREU.X,.  drub.  (anc.  Durocu-dsi's,  afterwards  Drnfcae  ) a 
town  of  France  department  of  Eure-et-Loir.  on  the  Blaise.  20 
iniloR  N.  of  Chartres.  Pep.  in  1852,  6764.  It  is  regularly  and 
well  built;  it  lias  a fine  Gothic  cliurcli  and  town-hall,  a well 
endowed  asylum,  public  baths,  atheatre.  and  a pleasant  walk 
along  the  river,  with  manufactures  of  serge,  w'oollen  hosiery, 
hats  and  leathe.r.  Wlieu  it  was  founded  is  uncertain;  bul 
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If  had  its  own  counts  and  a mint  A.  d.  1031.  Tt  was  taken 
and  rava{>:(‘d  by  the  Auirlo-Xormans  in  11S8;  in  1593  Henry 
IV.  took  it  by  assault,  after  an  obstinate  sieee  of  18  days. 

DllEW,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Arkansas,  contains 
about  900  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected  in  the  E.  part  liy 
the  llayou  Bartholomew,  and  partly  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Saline  Hiver.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  partly  co- 
vered with  forests  of  cypress,  ash.  &c.;  the  soil  is  produc- 
tive. Capital,  Mouticello.  Pop.  9078,  of  whom  55oi  were 
free. 

DREW,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Arkansas. 

DREWE.XZ,  dr.VvSnt.s,  a river  and  lake  of  Rrussia;  the 
lake  in  the  circle  and  close  to  O.sterode  is  7 miles  in  length, 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  traversed  by  the  river:  which,  after  a 
S.W.  course  of  80  miles,  past  Xeumark.  Strasburj;,  and  Do- 
brzyn.  joins  the  Vistula.  3 miles  E.  of  Thorn. 

DREW'ERSBURd.  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana, 
about  84  miles  E.X.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

DRliW'RYSVILLE,  a post-villaue  of  Southampton  co., 
VirL^inia,  75  miles  S.S.E.  of  Richmond. 

DREWRYSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Rike  co.,  Georgia. 

DREWSAHLLE.  a post-village  of  Cheshire  co..  Xew  Hamp- 
shire. on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  45  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Concord. 

DRIHURG.  dreeT)66RG.  a town  ofPru.ssian  Westphalia. 39 
miles  8.  of  Minden,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  surmounted 
by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Iburg.  Pop.  2320.  It 
is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  manufactures  of  glass  and 
fire-arms,  and  mineral  baths. 

D!\HHY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Lincoln,  Ij  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Alford.  Area.  1410  acres.  Pop.  97. 

DRl  EBERG  EX.  dree^b§RG-en.  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province,  and  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Utrecht,  with  a station  on 
the  Amsterdam  and  Arnhem  Railway. 

DRI  LI)  )RF,  dree'doRf,  a walled  town  of  Germany,  duchy, 
and  25  miles  N.E.  of  Nassau.  It  contains  two  castles. 
Pop.  046. 

DRI  KL.  dreel.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Gelderland.  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Bommel.  Pop.  in  1840,  2S15. 

DRIES  EX,  dree^zen.  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denV)urg.  61  miles  N.E.  of  Frankfo't,  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  Netze  Pop.  3840.  It  was  formerly  well  fortified : and 
has  2 large  market-places,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
linens,  and  leather. 

D EIETOIMA.  dree-to'mi,  a village  of  Hungary,  in  Hither 
Danube,  co..  and  6 miles  from  Trent.schin.  Pop.  1719.' 

DRIF'FIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

DRIFFIELD.  GREAT,  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  York,  East  Riding,  with  a station  on  the  Hull 
and  Scarborough  Railway,  20  miles  X.N.W.  of  Hull.  It  has 
an  ancient  church,  a union  work-houso-  branch  banks,  and 
large  markets  for  corn. 

D ! I FFl  ELD  LITTLE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

DRIFT'WOOD,  a township  of  .Jackson  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
801. 

DRIFTWOOD,  a post-office  of  Iroquois  co.,  Illinois,  135 
miles  .N.E.  of  Springfield. 

DRIFTWOOD  CREEK.abranch  of  Sin nemahoning Creek, 
rises  in  the  N.X.W.  part  of  I’ennsylvania. 

DRIFTWOOD  FORK,  of  White  River.  See  White  River. 

D UG'LINGTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

DIULO  or  DRILON.  See  Drix. 

DRTM  EIRCHION,  dre-mir'ke-on,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
CO.  of  Flint. 

DRIM  ILEAGUE,  drim'o-lee g',  or  DROMDALEAGUE, 
dr5m'di-leeg'.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster  co.  of  Cork. 

DRlVl'TEM'PLE  or  DRUM'OTEM/PLE.  a parish  of  Ire- 
land. in  Connaught,  cos.  of  Galway  and  Roscommon. 

DRIN.  dreen.  (anc.  Di'i'nus.)  a river  of  European  Tur- 
key. in  Bosnia  rises  in  the  Dinaric  Alps.  and.  after  a .X. 
course  of  ISO  miles,  partly  separating  Bosnia  from  Servia, 
joins  the  Save  63  miles  W.  of  Belgrade. 

DRI.X.  (anc.  DrUlo  or  Dr  firm,  and  Drinus?)  a riVer  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  Albania,  formed  bv  the  junction  of  the 
Black  and  White  Driu.  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Prisrend.  whence 
it  has  a generally  M’.  course  of  110  miles,  and  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Drill  (.\driatic)  5 miles  below  Alesslo. 

DRIX.AGH.  drin'ah.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork 

DRIX.\GH.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  M'exford. 

DRTXKSTOXE,  drink'stun,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

DRDS.  dree'oce.  a district  or  settlement  of  British  Gui- 
ana. on  the  Ivinks  of  the  Upper  Corintyn,  about  lat.  2°  P N., 
Ion.  560  28'  W. 

DRIP'PIXG  SPUING,  a postoffice  of  Edmondson  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

DRISH.^NE.  dre-shain'.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
CO.  of  Cork,  comprising  the  town  of  Millstreet. 

DRISTRA.  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Siustri.a. 

DRIVER'S  HILIi.  a post-office  of  Clinch  co.,  Georgia. 

DR'JBAK.  dro^bdk.  a seaport  town  of  Xorwav,  stift  of  Ag- 
gers!) u us.  ou  the  E.  side  of  Christian  a F oid.18  miles  S.  of 
Christiania.  Pop.  1 176.  It  has  trade  in  timber. 

DRGC.iS'l.  iSee  Dreux. 
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DROGHEDA,  drflh'n^da.  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  .seaport,  and  town  of  1 i-eland  in  Lein.stcr.  cos.  of 
Meath  and  Louth,  on  both  .sides  of  the  Boyne.  4 miles  fi-om 
its  mouth,  and  31  i miles  N.  of  Dul  lin,  by  railway.  Pop.  of 
town.  16.621.  It  was  formerly  enclosed  by  walls,  seme  re- 
mains of  which  .still  exist.  It  has  two  churches,  a chapel  of 
ease,  an  elegant  Roman  Catholic  cathedi-al.  numerous  mo- 
nasteries and  nunnei'ies.  an  endowed  clas.sical  and  live 
other  schools,  an  infirmary,  a mendicitv-hou.se.  an  in.sfitu- 
tion  for  Protestant  clergymen’s  widows,  an  alms-house, 
mansion-house,  jail,  barrack.s.  union  work-house,  custom' 
house,  linen-hall,  and  mai-ket -house.  Linen  and  cotton 
spinning  are  caia-ied  on  in  Drogheda,  or  its  immediate 
vicinity,  to  a vei’y  considerable  extent,  there  being  severui 
lai-ge  mills  on  the  baiiks  of  the  Boyne  near  the  town. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  foundi-y  and  steam-engine  ma- 
nutactorj’.  two  breweries,  a number  of  tannei-ies.  several  .soap- 
works.  and  a small  ship-brildingyaid.  Di-ogheda  cai  ries  on 
likewise  a pretty  lai-ge  export  ti-ade.  (chiefly  with  Liverpool.) 
in  which  several  fii-st-rate  steamers  ply.  The  number  of 
sailing  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  in  1848  was  46.  ton- 
nage 4868;  steamers  6.  tonnage  1585.  The  hai-bor  of  Di-o- 
gheda  is  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Boyne,  4 miles  fi-em 
sea.  and  extends  aliout  half  a mile  below  the  bridge,  with 
16  to  IS  feet  of  water  abieast  the  quays.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor  are  thi-ee  light-houses.  The  navigatifm  of  the 
Bovne  for  barges  of  50  tons  extends  inland,  to  Navan,  19 
miles. 

Drogheda  was  a principal  rendezvous  for  the  forces  which 
were  so  frequently  required  in  Ulster  between  the  four- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuiies.  In  1649  it  was  stormed 
by  Cromwell,  and  its  garrison  put  to  the  sword:  and  in 
1690  it  resisted  the  attack  of  a division  of  King  William’s 
army.  Within  2 miles  of  its  walls  was  fought  the  famous 

Battle  of  the  Boyne.”  Drogheda  was  also  the  seat  of  many 
Irish  pailiainents  at  vaiious  periods,  particularly  during 
the  fifteenth  centu)-y.  Among  the  remarkable  ai'chitectu- 
lal  antiquities  with  which  this  ancient  town  and  its  vici- 
nity abound,  are  Magdalen’s  Steeple  and  Lawrence  Gate; 
the  first  is  all  that  reniains  of  a Dominiciin  convent  founded 
in  1224.  Pop.  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  14,730. 

DROHTTSHTN  or  DR0H1C7,YX.  dro-hit'shin,  a town  of 
Russian  Poland,  piovince.  and  55  miles  S.S  W.  of  Bialv.slok, 
on  the  Bug.  Pop.  looo.  It  is  the  most  ancient  town  of 
Podlachia,  and  has  several  churches,  convents,  and  pul  lie 
schools.  An  engagement  between  the  Poles  and  Russians 
took  place  hei-e  on  the  20th  of  July.  1831. 

DRGGIinvSHIN.  a town  of  Rus.sian  Poland,  government 
of  Grodno.  25  miles  E.  of  Knbi-in. 

DROH  IBICZ.  droffio-bitch'.  or  DRO'HOVISCH'.  (written 
also  DRGHOBTCE.)  a town  of  A usti  ian  Poland,  in  Galicia.  18 
miles  S.E.  of  Sambor,  on  the  Tiszmanicka.  Pop.  in  1845. 7206. 
It  has  8 subui-bs.  numerous  chui-ches.  (one  of  which  is  the 
finest  specimen  of  ancient  architecture  in  Galicia.)  a .syna- 
gogue. several  schools,  and  imj)oi  tant  annual  cattle  and  coi-n 
markets.  Ni^ar  it  are  pitch-wells,  iron-mines,  and  salt-woi ks. 

DROITWICH.  dmiUitch,  (arc.  a pai-lianientary 

and  municipal  borough  and  town  of  Englatid.  co..  and  7 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Woi-cester,  with  a station  on  the  Bristol 
and  Biianingham  Railway.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1851.  3125;  ot 
parliamentai'y  borough.  7096.  It  has  sevei’al  churches,  a well- 
endowed  pooi-'s  hospital,  and  other  charities,  and  a union 
work-house.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  the  famous  bi  ine- 
springs,  wrought  fi-om  the  time  of  the  ancient  Briton.s.  and 
which  at  present  yield  annually  about  .30.000  tons  of  salt. 
The  borough  f aanerly  sent  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons:  at  present,  one.  Near  it  are  Hindlip  Hall  and 
other  fine  mansions. 

DR()lj8H.AGEN.  drnlsffi.i'ghen.  a town  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Westphalia,  .35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cologne.  Pop.  497. 

DROM.\GH.  di'omMh'.  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
of  Coi-k.  5.7  miles  S.W.  of  Kantuik,  with  a castle  and  exten- 
sive collieries. 

D'vHMA  H.\TRE.  drom'a-hjRJ.  abaronv  and  village  of  Ire- 
land. co.  of  Leitrim.  7J  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sligo.  Pop.  .348. 

DRGM  A R AGH.  di-om'a-r(ih,  a pa)  ish  of  Ii-eland.  co.ofDown. 

DRGMCIjIKFE,  di-om'clif.  or  OG  )')MUCK.  o'goo-mhkL  a 
parish  of  Ii-eland.  co.  ofClai  e.  comprising  the  town  of  Ennis. 

DROME.  (Di’ome,)  drom.  (anc.  Dra'nn.)  a river  of  Fi’ance, 
rises  in  the  Hautes-Alpes.  flows  IV.  through  the  department 
of  Drome,  and  joins  the  Rhone  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Valence, 
afrer  a cour.se  of  60  miles. 

DROME,  a depai-tment  in  the  S.E.  of  France,  enclosed  by 
the  Alpine  departments  of  Is6re,  Vaucluse.  and  the  Rhone, 
which  river  separates  it  on  the  IV.  from  Ard^che.  Area, 
2,508  sq.  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,326,684.  Chief  i-ivei-s.  the 
Rhone.  Is6re.  and  Di-ome.  Surfiice.  mountainous  in  the  E., 
and  level  in  the  IV.  Soil  generally  infertile.  Silk  and  wine 
are  important  products.  Hermitage  being  amo)ig  the  growths 
of  the  latter.  The  mineral  products  consist  of  coal,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  marble,  and  granite.  Drome  is  divided  into 
the  four  ar-ondissements  of  Valence,  (the  capital,)  Crest, 
Die.  and  Mont61imart. 

DROM  ERSH  El  M.  dro/mers  hime',  a town  of  Desse-Darm- 
stadt,  in  Rheinhessen,  near  Bing<'U,  Pop.  892 
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m?OMTN,  dro/inln,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Limerick, 

DRO.M  IN.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Louth. 

DliOMISKIN,  dro^nis-kin,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Louth. 

DR!)-Mi)D.  drotmod.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry. 

DRO.MORK.  dro'more.  an  episcopal  city  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land. in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down,  on  the  Lagan.  1-lJ  miles  S W'.of 
Belfast,  on  the  road  from  Duhlin.  Pop.  of  city. ‘2110.  In  its 
cathedral  lie  the  remainsof  Jeremy  Taylor  and  other  hi.shops; 
and  it  has  an  episcopal  residence,  and  various  antiquities. 

DRUM  )RH.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone. 
—Some  villages  in  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Sligo  have  this 
name. 

DilON.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

DRONKR').  dro-niWo,  ^anc.  Draconuh-ium  or  Dragmef- 
rium  ?)  a city  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont,  province, 
and  12  miles  W..\.W.  of  Coni,  picturesquely  situated  on  an 
eminence  at  the  confluence  of  the  Roccabruna  with  the 
Jlaira.  It  has  a Benedictine  monastery,  a college  with 
about  200  students,  and  an  hospital  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Castle  of  Dronero.  Pop.  :i3ti5. 

DRO.XKl  ELD.  dronTeeld.  a village  and  pari.sh  of  England, 
co.  of  Derby,  5^  miles  N.N.W.  of  ('hesterfield.  Pop.  in  If^Sl, 
5231.  The  village  has  a beautiful  ancient  church  and  a 
grammar  school.  Beauchief  Abbey,  in  ruins,  was  founded 
by  Pitz-Ranulph  in  1103,  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of 
Tlmmas-k-Becket. 

DRd.V.X  E.  dronn.  a river  of  France,  after  a S.W.  courseof 
90  miles,  unites  with  the  Isle  near  Contras. 

DitOXRYP.  dron-iTpe'.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Fri.^sland,  0 miles  W.  of  Leeuwarden. 

DIMNTIIE!  .M.  Norway.  See  Tro.vdh.iem. 

DdOICWD  IRK.  drotrln-doRf',  a fortified  town  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  Moravian  frontier.  ‘20  miles  W.  of  Znaym. 
It  has  a castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Templars. 

DR  ISAU.  dro'ziJw.  DROSCIIAU.  dro'shdw.  or  STRA- 
CZ  )\V.  strS'chov.  a town  of  Bohemia,  8 miles  S.S.VV.  of 
Klattau.  on  a hei.;ht  above  the  Bradank.  Pop.  1474. 

DilO.SEND.iRF.  dro'zen-doaf',  a town  of  Lower  Austria, 
32  miles  N.  of  Krems.  Pop.  791. 

DR  ISSEN,  di’os'sen.  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg. 14  miles  N.E.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Pop.  4‘200. 
It  has  several  Lutheran  churches,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths,  linen  fabrics,  and  leather. 

D tOTI  NdllOLM.  drotting-hdlm',  a royal  castle  of  Sweden, 

6 miles  W.  of  Stockholm,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Maelar. 
Its  noble  parks  are  much  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
St(jckholm. 

DKOU.MTARIFF,  drom-tdr^iff,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

DR.iWNMNG  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Burke  co..  North 
Carolina. 

DI'vOWNING  FOR  K.  a post-officeof McDonough  co., Illinois. 

DROX'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

DROVLS'DEN.  a thriving  village  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster. 4 miles  E.  of  .Manchester.  Pop.  4933.  The  Moravian 
settlement  of  Fairfield  is  in  this  township. 

DROYSSIO.  droist.sio,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Saxony.  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Weissenfels,  with  a fine  castle. 
Pop.  783. 

DRUENT.  droo-gnt/or  dron-dyoJor  DRUENTO.  droo-5nRo. 
(L.  Dnii’n'luni.)  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  province, 
and  about  7 miles  N.\Y.  of  Turin.  Pop.  2000. 

DRU5I,  or  ELARDMlIU-M',  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naurlit.  co.  of  Roscommon. 

DRUM,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo. 

DRUM. veil  )SE,  drtlm^i-hose',  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ul- 
setr.  CO.  of  Londonderry. 

DRUMWUl/.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Antrim. 

DRU'I  RALLYIUFNEY.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Down. 

DRUM'BL.VDEL  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

DRUM'B  )EL  a parish  ot  Ireland  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down. 

DRUM'C.W'N  ).V.  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Waterford. 

D.IUMCLIFKE.  drtim'kliffi.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
mauaht  co.  of  Sligo. 

DRUMC.)I/[d  KER.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Limerick. 

DR  UM'C;>N'DR A or  D.iUM'CO.S’GtA,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Leinster,  co.  of  .Meath. 

DRUMC‘)NDR.\  or  DRUMCONR A,  a village  of  Ireland, 
in  Leinster,  ct).  and  about  two  N.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  2^27. 

DR U MC. IRG'IE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  .\rmagh. 

1)  ;UMC  >REE.  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Westmeath. 

DRU'l'CUI/LEN.  a parish  of  Ireland.  King’s  county. 

DRUM'lt  ATIU.  a parish  of  Ireland  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down. 

DRUM'.  iL.ASS^  a paiash  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tyrone.  I 

DRUM'<r()i)M.,.\\D.  a parish  of  Ireland  co.  of  Down. 

D ’UM'(!  ) )N^  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster.co.  of  Cavan. 

DRUM'II  iLM'or  DRUM'IlJMiy,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster.  CO.  of  Donegal. 

DR  UM'K  E EIR  AN.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Fermanagh. 

DR  UM  K EER.A.N.  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Leitrim.  P.  469. 

DI!UM'L.\NMy.  a parish  of  Ireland  co.  of  Cavan. 

DR  I/.\1'L.\.NM{I(1  CASTLE,  a mansion  of  the  Dukeof  Buc- 
eleugh.  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfri  ‘S  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  N'tl..  ^ miles  N.  \Y.  of  Thornhill.  Built  by  the  Duke 

Uueensoerry  in  1689. 


DRUM'LEASE/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Lel^cim. 

DRUM'LtV.MAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cavan. 

DRUM'.MELZIERt,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Peebles. 

DRU.M'MDND,  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  Georgia. 

DRUMMOND,  a county  in  the  interior  of  Canada  E.ast 
comprising  an  area  of  1644  srjuare  miles.  The  river  of  St 
Francis  passes  through  this  county.  Pop.  16.562. 

DRUM'.MOND  CAS/'l'LE,  the  seat  of  Lord  M'illoughby 
d’Eresby.  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth.  2 miles  S.  of  Crieff. 

DRU.SiMOND’S  ISLAND  is  the  farthest  14’.  of  the  Mani- 
toulin  Islands,  in  Lake  Huron.  North  America. 39  miles  E.  ol 
Mackinaw ; 20  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  \Y..  by  10  miles  ii. 
in  its  greatest  bi-eadth.  Here  is  a Briti.sh  fort  and  trading  post. 

DRUMMOND  ISLET,  a small  island  of  the  China  Sea,  in 
the  Paracels  group.  220  miles  S.E.  of  Hainan 

DRUM MOND  I.  A K E.  See  Dismal  Swamp. 

DRUMMOND  TOWN.  See  Accom.vck  Court  House. 

DRUMOIONDVILLE.  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Welland,  on  Niagara  River,  near  the  Falks,  where  the  Great 
Western  Railway  communicates  with  the  railway  system  of 
New  York;  48  miles  S.E.  of  Hamilton,  and  ‘24  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Buffalo.  It  has  churches  of  four  denominations,  an  as- 
surance agency,  and  several  stores  and  hotels.  Pop.  700. 

DRU.M.MONDYILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Canada  East.  co.  of 
Drummond,  on  the  St.  Francis  River.  50  miles  S.  of  Three 
Rivers,  and  90  miles  from  Quebec.  The  district  courtof  the 
county  is  held  here. 

DRUMMOSSIE  MOOR.  See  Culloufn. 

DRUM'.MUL'LY.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  cos.  of  Mo- 
naghan and  Fermanagh. 

DRUM'OAK/,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos,  of  Aberdeen  and 
Kincardine. 

DRU'MORE,  a town.ship  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penuaylvajiia. 
Pop.  3098. 

DRU.M'QUIN',  a village  of  Irel.and,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone, 
7j  miles  W.  of  Omagh.  Pop.  452. 

DRU.M  R AGH.  drum^-ah.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tyrone. 

DRU4IRAN'ER.  or  DRUM'RATIU,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  \Yestmeath. 

DRUMREILLY.  dium-il'lee,  a parish  of  Ireland,  chiefly  in 
Connau  ;ht.  co.  of  Leitrim. 

DRU4lSHAM'BO.  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co. 
and  4j  miles  N.  of  licitrim.  on  the  Shannon,  at  the  K.  extre- 
mity of  Lough  Allen.  Pop.  517. 

DR  UMSLN.A.  a small  but  thriving  market-town  of  Ireland, 
in  Connaught,  co.  of  Leitrim,  on  the  Shannon,  4g  miles 
E.S.E.  ofCarrick.  Pop.  516. 

DRUMS'.NAT'.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  IMonaghan. 

DRUNEN.  dru'nen.a  village  of  the  Nt'therlands.  province 
of  North  Brabant.  7 miles  W.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  1400. 

DRUNG.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  ULster.  co.  of  Cavan. 

DRU'RY’S  LANHllNG.  a village  of  Rock  Island  to.,  Illi- 
nois. on  the  left  side  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

DRUSEMIEIM.  drootzen-hlme'.  (Fr.  pron.  drii'zSn’pmt.)  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Ba.s-Rhin.  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Moder  and  the  Rhine,  17  miles  S.  of  Wissembourg. 
Pop.  1616 

DRUSIIKOPOL.  droo.sh-kolpol(?)  a town  of  Russian  Po- 
land. government  of  Yolhynia,  32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Vladimeer, 
(Yladimir.)  Pop.  1030. 

DRUSES,  droo'ziz.  a people  who  inhabit  the  chain  of  Le- 
banon. in  Syria,  but  chiefly  the  S.  part.  E.  and  S.E.  of  Bey- 
root,  and  as  far  S.  as  the  di.strict  of  Hasbeza.  about  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  They  are  remarkable  for  patient  and 
per.severing  industry,  for  hospitality,  valor,  and  love  of 
country,  with  extreme  pride  of  birth.  Their  religious  rites 
are  but  little  known : but  they  have  a prie.sthood  and  ab- 
hor all  religions  excepting  their  own.  They  neither  fast 
nor  pray,  but  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souks.  Their 
language  is  Arabic.  The  capital  of  the  Druses  is  Deir-el- 
Kamer. 

DRUTEN,  drii'ten.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
Gelderland,  on  the  \Yaal.  11  miles  AY.N.4V.  of  Nymwegen, 
with  a castle,  and  ‘2700  inhabitants. 

DRYMHJRG.  a post-office  of  Halifax  co..  Virginia. 

DRYBURGH  .ABBEY.  drPl  fir  rQh  ab^bee  or  drl'bilrg  alA 
bee,  a beautiful  ruin  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh,  on  the 
Twei  d.  4 miles  S.E.  of  Melrose.  It  was  tbunded  by  Hugh  de 
Morvilie  about  A.  n.  1150.  and  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Buchan.  The  ruin  forms  a fitting  cemetery  for  the 
great,  bard  of  romance.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  remains  were 
int'Tieil  here  in  1832, 

DRY  CR  EEK.  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio,  enters  the  Vernon  Rivet 
near  Alount  Vernon. 

DRY  CRE!  K rises  in  El  Dorado  county,  in  the  N.  cen- 
tral part  of  Calif >rnia:  it  flows  first  in  a W.S.4Y.  and  then 
in  a southerly  course,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  counties,  and  falls  into 
the  Moquelumne  River  about  20  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  San  Joaquin. 

DRY  CREEK  No.  1.  a small  stream  of  Yuba  co.,  towards 
the  N.  part  . f California,  falls  into  Bear  River  about  5 miles 
from  its  mmdn. 

DRY  CRlEK.  No.  2.  a small  .stream  of  Yuba  co..  flows  into 
th«  Feather  River  6 miles  alove  the  mouth  of  Bear  River 
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DRY  CKRER,  No.  f.f  Yuha  co..  after  recaivino;  several  I 
Binall  sttvams.  falls  into  the  Yuha  River.  Its  whole  lenjith 
is  ai)out  'll)  miles.  (Jold  is  found  on  this  stream,  whiih  also 
ftlfords  valualtle  water-power. 

DllY  CKKLK,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  district,  South 
Carolina. 

DllY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Covinj^ton  co.,  Mississippi. 

DIt  V’  CItELK,  a small  villajie  in  Monroe  co..  Tennes.see. 

Di:  Y CHEEK,  a post-office  of  Kenton  co..  Kentucky. 

DUY'DEN.  a post-villa, ire  and  township  of  Tompkins  co., 
Kovv  York.  S miles  E.  of  Ithaca.  l’op.49t)2.  Near  the  village 
Is  a mineral  spring. 

DKYDEN,  a post-township  in  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan,  80 
miles  E.  hy  N.  of  Lansin.g.  Pop.  1752. 

DRY K ESI) ALE.  drlfsddl,  or  DRYS'DALE,  a parish  of 
Scolland.  co.  of  Dumfries. 

DKV'  FORK,  of  Whitewater  River,  rises  in  Franklin  co., 
Indiana,  and  joins  the  main  stream  in  Ohio. 

DRY  FORK,  a post.office  of  Rarren  co.,  Kentucky. 

DRY'  FORK,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co..  Ohio. 

DRY'  FORK,  a village  of  Bond  co.,  Illinois,  about  67  miles 
S.  of  Springfield. 

DRY'  OL.YZE,  a post-office  of  Camden  co.,  Missouri. 

DRY'  III  LL,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale  co..  Tennessee. 

DRY’'M EX,  a lacne  village  and  parish  of  Scotland, co., and 
18  miles  YV.N.W.  of  Stil  ling.  Pop.  1515. 

DiiY':)N.  SeeDuRiAX. 

DRY'  POM),  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co..  North  Carolina. 

DRY'POOL.  a parish  of  Enirland.  co.  of  Y'ork,  East  Riding. 

DRY'  RIDifE.  a post-office  of  Somerset  co..  Pennsylvania. 

DRY'  RIDliE.  a post-village  in  Grant  co.,  Kentucky,  50 
miles  .\.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

DRY'  RID. IE.  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio. 

DRY'  RU.N.a  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  in 
Pa  h V.alley.  16.5  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  contained  in 
1860  about  100  inhabitants. 

DRY'  RUN.  a post-office  of  Tippah  co..  Mississippi. 

DRY'SD.YLE.  a parish  of  Scotland.  See  Duyfe.-.d \LE. 

DRY'  T.)WN.  a post-town  of  Calaveras  co..  Californi.a.  is 
situated  on  the  S,  bank  of  Dry  Creek.  It  is  a fine  locality 
foi-  winter  mining. 

DRY'  YALLEY,  a small  village  of  Union  co.,  Pennsyl- 


vania. . 

DRY'  VALLEY,  a post-village  of  YY'hite  co.,  Tennessee,  90 
miles  E.  of  .Nashville. 

DRY'  W )i)D.a  post-village  of  Bates  co.,  Missouri,  150  miles 
YY'.S.W.  of  .lefferson  City. 

DRY'^WO  >1)  CREEK,  of  Bates  co.,  Mi.ssouri,  flows  north- 
ward into  Marmiton  Creek. 

DRY  YYi)  )DS,  a village  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa,  32  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Leva  Citv. 

DKZl'lYY'lCA.  dzh.d-veet'sd,  a town  of  Poland,  province 
ofSandomier.  (Sandomir.)  2!)  miles  W.  of  Radoin.  Pop.  800. 

D.^.Y  NGR  ).  a river  of  Thibet.  See  S.a.m'oo. 

DSCIIURDSCHOWA.  a town  of  M allachia.  See  Giurgevo. 

DIJ.YGH.  diUah.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry. 

DC  A \ E.  du-.diP.  a post-townshipof  Franklin  co..  New  York, 
about  1-10  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Albany.  St.  Regis  River  takes 
its  rise  among  the  numerous  lakes  of  this  township,  which 
contains  e.xtensive  beds  of  iron  ore.  For  manv  yeai’s  previous 
to  1S49  forges  were  erected  in  different  localities,  but  chietlv 
on  Deer  River,  and  ores  to  a considerable  extent  were  smelted. 
Some  good  .steel  has  been  manufactured.  Pop.  279. 

DU.YN ESBURG,  a post-village  and  township  in  Schenec- 
tadvco  . New  Y'ork,  23  miles  W N YV.  of  Albany.  Pop.  3222. 

DU.YNE  STREET,  a post-office  of  Hall  co..  Georgia. 

DUAULT.  dii'ob  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cotes- 
du-\ord.  18  miles  .S.YV.  ofGuingamp.  Pop.  23*^0. 

pUB'BOU.  a populous  town  of  India,  dominions,  and  38 
miles  N.E.of  Baroach  with  remains  of  ancient  fortifications, 
and  a temple  adorned  with  .some  of  the  fine.st  Indian  .sculp- 
tures. 

DU  REN,  doothen.  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Mulde. 
18  miles  W.  of  Toi-.'-au.  Pop.  23^0. 

DUBENETZ.  dooR)en-?t.e'.  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
KiinigLTiitz.  about  6 miles  from  Jaroniir.  (or  .laromirz.)  In 
the  vi  ii'ity  are  the  ruins  of  the  strong  castle  of  Kalnowitz. 
Pop  1538. 

DUBICZ.Y  or  DURTTZ.Y.  doo-beet/s?l.  a fortified  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Bosnia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Unna. 
23  miles  W.  of  Gradiska.  Pop.  6000.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Austrians  in  1738. 

DIJBICZ.Y.  AusTTrj.w  is  a village  on  the  militarv  frontier, 
on  tile  left  bank  of  tlie  Unna.  opposite  Tnrkisli  Dul  icza. 

DUBICZ.Y.  a market-town  of  Croatia,  circle  of  Dubicz. 
Pep.  3320. 

DU  Bl  ECKO.  doo''ne-?k'ko.  a town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia, 
circle  of  .8anok.  on  the  bank  of  the  San.  75  mil  -s  W.of  Lem- 
berg. It  has  valuable  .salt-mines,  which  yield  annually 
aU  ut  2000  hms  of  salt.  Pop.  10.50. 

DUBUl'Z.Y.  a town  of  Tui  kev.  See  Di  RTOZ.y. 

DUB'LIN.  (Irish  - tlte  town  on  the  ford 

of  the  hurdb's.”  or  /)n/J(-//»n.  “•  Black  iiool:”  the  of 

Ptolemy.)  tile  capital  city  of  Ireland  and  cf  the  countv  of 
Dublin,  on  the  Lilfey,  close  to  its  eutiauce  into  Dublin  Bay, 


[ Irish  Sea,  66  miles  W.  of  Holyhead,  and  135  miles  W.  of 
I Liverpool.  Lat  of  observatory,  53^  23'  2"  N.,  Ion.  6°  20'  b'' 
YV.  Mean  temperature  of  the  year,  49°;  winter,  39°.8; 
summer.  59°.6,  Fahrenheit.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  seat  of  the  see  of  the  Arch 
bishop  of  the  southern  province,  and  the  centre  of  all  the 
polPical,  ecclesiastical,  educational,  fiscal,  commercial,  and 
military  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 

Dublin  is  divided  into  two  nearly  eijual  parts  hy  the  Lif 
fey.  whi ‘h  is  embanked  with  granite,  and  lined  on  both 
sides  with  spacious  quays,  and  spanned  by  nine  bridge.s-- 
.seven  of  stone  and  two  of  iron.  I'he  city  is  flanked,  N.  and 
S..  by  the  Royal  and  the  Grand  Canals,  and  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  a highway  called  the  Circular  Itoad,  from  8 to 
9 miles  in  extent,  which  may  be  considered  the  entire  cir- 
cumference of  the  city.  Its  length  from  E.  to  YV.  is  about 
24  miles;  greatest  breadth,  about  2 miles.  The  ground  on 
w'hich  it  is  built  rises  gently  to  the  N.  and  the  S.YY'.;  the 
S.E.  portion  was  reclaimed  from  the  river.  It  is  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water,  chiefiy  from  the 
Itoyal  and  the  Grand  Canals.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
southern  half  of  the  city  is  Dublin  Castle,  an  edifice  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  built  on  an  elevated  site,  and  containing  an  ar- 
senal. an  armory,  the  viceregal  chapel,  and  various  govern- 
ment offices,  with  the  state  apartments  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  Adjoining  the  castle  on  the  S.  are  its 
gardens:  and  on  its  N.  side  is  the  elegant  Excliange,  from 
which  a line  of  streets  extending  may  be  considered,  with 
the  Liffey.  to  separate  Dublin  into  four  quarters. 

The  S.YY'.  quarter,  occupying  all  the  site  of  tlie  ancient 
city,  is  mostly  ill  built,  irreguiar,  and  filthy;  in  tliis  part 
are  Christ  Church  and  St.  I’atrick’s  Cathedrals,  both  contain- 
ing interesting  monuments,  the  Archbishop’s  Palace,  and  the 
royal  and  foundling  hospitals.  The  N.YY'.  quarter,  much 
more  regularly  Iniilt  than  the  foregoing,  is  princi])ally  inha- 
bited by  the  trading  and  middle  classes.  On  its  outskirts 
are  many  good  edifices,  and  here  are  tlie  new  House  of  In- 
dustry. Richtnoiid  I’eniteritiary,  Blue  coat  Hospital.  Royal 
Barracks.  Smithfield  and  Ormond  Markets,  the  Linen-hall, 
and  the  new  Courts  of  Law  erected  on  King’s  Inn  Quay,  at  a 
cost  of  20;),()00L  The  E.  quarters  of  Dublin  are  by  far  the 
handsomest;  and  the  finest  approach  to  tlie  city  is  on  the 
.N’.E.  The  quarter  in  tliis  direction  comprises  Sackville 
street,  one  of  the  finest  thoioughfares  in  Europe,  and  in 
which  are  the  Post-office  and  the  Itotunda;  and  in  its  centre, 
the  Nelson  Pillar,  a Doric  -column  134  feet  in  heiglit.  and 
surmounted  by  a statue:  in  this  quarter  ai-e  also  (he  Cus- 
tom-house and  Royal  Lving-in  Ilosjiital.  with  Ylonntjoyand 
Rutland  Siiuares.  and  Marlborough  Green.  The  8.E.  quarter 
comprises  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  in  which  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  George  II..  Merrion  and  Fitzwilliam  Squares,  Col- 
lege Green,  now  a paved  area,  on  which  are  the  Rank  of  Ire- 
land. (formerly  the  P.irliament  House.)  Trinity  College,  and 
a bronze  statue  of  YVilliam  III.:  Dame  street.  Sir  P.  Dunn’s 
Hospital,  the  Dublin  Royal  Society  House,  and  the  Mansion 
House,  near  which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  I. 
'I'he  principal  edifices  not  hitherto  mentioned  comprise  St. 
George's  Church,  with  a steeple  200  feet  in  height.  29  other 
Protestant  parochial  churches,  and  as  many  chapels  of  ease, 
9 Roman  Catholic  parochial  churches.  7 friaries.  3 monaste- 
ries. 8 convents,  numerous  dissenting  chapels,  and  a syna- 
rogue;  the  Commercial  Buildings.  Corn  Exchange.  Royal 
Hospital  at  Kilmainham.  various  barracks,  the  new  Inns  of 
Court,  the  County  Infirmary,  Richmond  Surgical.  Dublin.  St. 
Y'incent’s.  Steeven’s.  Mercer’s,  and  .several  other  general  hos- 
pitals. many  maternity  hospitals,  the  General  Dispen.sary, 
Ri  limond  i,unatic  Asylum,  numerous  other  charitable  in- 
stituti  ms.  the  City  Assembly, Hou-e,  Corpnr:ite  Halls,  Ses- 
sion.—hnu.se,  Newgate  aud  several  other  prisons,  and  three 
theatres. 

Its  University,  chartered  in  1591.  and  situated  in  Trinity 
College,  is  attended  by  about  2000  students,  possesses  a 
landed  revenue  of  15,000/.  a year,  a library  of  150,000  vo- 
lumes. a park,  printing-house,  anatomical  and  chemical  de- 
partments, a botanic  garden,  and  an  observatory.  Dublin 
has  colle '•es  of  physici.ans  and  surgeons,  an  apothecaries’ 
h ill,  royal  Irish  and  Hibernian  acadeniie.s.  a roval  institu- 
ti  n zoological  geological,  phrenological,  agricultural  horti- 
cultural. and  other  societies,  various  clubs,  and  a meclianics’ 
institute.  The  Zoological  Society  has  gardens  in  the  Pliamix 
Park,  a fine  open  space  at  the  YY'.  extremity  of  the  citv.  and 
in  wliich  is  the  YVi*llington  Testimonial,  a heavy  o’oelisk, 
raised  at  a cost  of  20.600/.  This  park,  tlie  Rotunda  and  Zoo- 
In  ical  Gardens  are  the  favorite  places  of  resort  for  Ine  inha- 
bihints.  'I'he  villages  of  Ringsend.  Irishtown.  Sandyniunnl, 
Ballshribre  Donnybrook.  Ranelagh.  Rathmines.  rleiold’.^ 
Cro.ss.  Kilmainham.  Glassnevin.  Drumcondra.  and  Cloi  t.arf, 
are  immediate  suburbs  of  the  city,  the  environs  i.  f uliich 
have  much  picture.sque  beaiitv. 

Dublin  coinmuni 'ates  with  the  YY’.  of  Ireland  b)  the 
Grand  and  Royal  Canals,  by  r.iilways  with  Drogheda.  R < gs- 
town.  and  liimerick.  and  by  steam|tacke1.s  with  Belfast.  Glas- 
gow. Liverpool.  Holyhead.  Bristol.  Cork,  I’lymontli,  Soutli- 
anipton,  London,  and  Havre.  The  DuMin  and  Drogheda. 
Railway  is  314  miles  in  length,  aud  borders  tho  coast  of  the 
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Irish  Sea  N.  to  Ballbrig;^an,  which,  with  Clontarf.  Malahide. 
ami  lialduiijan,  are  ou  this  line.  The  Dublin  and  Kings- 
town Railway,  b miles  in  length,  has  a S.K.  direction  troni 
Dublin,  and  a continuation  by  an  atmospheric  line  to  Dal- 
key,  t miles  Cirther  S.  Its  harbor,  which  comprises  an  area 
of  tioa. I acres,  has  been  latterly  much  improved;  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  hitt'ey  are  the  <i rand  Canal  and  the  Cus- 
tom-house Docks,  the  latter  occupying  8 acres;  depth  at  low 
water  12  feet,  at  high  tides  '21  feet;  the  wharves  and  docks 
are  accessible  by  vessels  of  900  tons.  Dublin  had  formerly 
imp)rtant  manufactures  of  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  tabri.  s, 
hut  they  have  declined  into  insignificance,  and  at  pre.sent 
its  chief  trade  is  in  linens,  poplins,  porter,  provisions.  *tc. 
Its  timber  trade  has  very  recently  increa.sed  so  much,  that 
in  18  tb.  14  258  loads  of  timber  and  deals  were  imported  from 
Northern  Curope,  and  19,tibl  from  North  America.  In  1850, 
(he  value  of  foreign  e.xports  amounted  to  50.854/.;  in  1851, 
t<J  50,070/.;  it  1852,  to  75.182/.;  and  in  1858,  to  only  28.800/. 
In  1840.  the  value  of  exports  was  00,8.)5/.  The  customs  du- 
ties collected  at  the  port  in  18.j0  amounted  to  c7 1,948/..  and 
in  1851.  to  898. Ssd/.  The  registered  tonnage  in  1851  corn- 
pi’ised  441  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  89  3.')8  tons. 
The  f )reign  commerce  employed  1.89.8  822  tone  of  shipping, 
iucluding  both  the  entrances  and  clearances. 

The  coi’poration  of  Dublin  consists  of  a loi-d  mayor  and  15 
aldermen,  and  45  town  councillors,  elected  out  of  the  15  mu- 
nicipal wards.  Resides  the  lord  mayor  s weekly  courts,  here 
are  courts  of  conscience  tor  debts  under  4 ) shillings  1 rish. 
and  5 manor  courts;  and  Dublin  is  the  seat  of  a chamber 
of  commerce,  and  the  Ou/.el-gtilley  So(  iety  for  the  .\rbitration 
of  Commercial  Disputes.  The  .see  of  the  archbishop  com- 
pri.ses  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  IVicklow.  with  part  of  Kil- 
dare. and  his  jurisdiction  is  nearly  co-extensive  with  the 
provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munster. 

The  environs  of  Dublin  are  remarkably  beautiful,  al- 
thoirgh  the  city  itself  is  somewhat  unfortunate  in  its  ap- 
proaches. none  of  which  do  it  justice.  The  bay  is  noble  and 
pirtui'esijue  and  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ; it  is  about  7 miles  in  bivadth  at  its  entrance  1 e- 
tween  Ilowth  Head  on  the  N.  and  Kingston  on  the  S..  with 
a light-house.  It  extends  inland  for  about  the  same  dis- 
tance; and  along  the  shores  are  the  villages  of  Kingstown, 
Blackrock.  Clontarf  Katheny,  &c..  and  terraces  of  handsome 
houses  and  scattered  villas.  In  the  centre  flows  in  the 
Lilfey.  and  ou  either  side  the  Dodder  ai  d Tolka. 

The  metropolis  of  Ireland  claims  a high  antiquity,  having 
been  in  existence,  as  is  alleged,  since  the  time  of  I’tolemy. 
Its  original  native  name  was  Drom-('ol-Coille.  or  the  ” Hill 
of  Haz*.*l-wood.'’  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  ninth  century, 
Dublin  was  taken  by  the  Danes,  who  infested  it  tor  several 
>mturies  thereafter.  In  1169.  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the 
Kiiglish  under  Strongbow.  who  died  there  .seven  years  after- 
wards. and  was  interred  in  Christ  (Tiurch  Cathedral.  - From 
about  thi.s'  period  the  hi.story  of  Dublin  is  that  of  Ireland. 
The  city  returns  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  Univer.sity  returns  other  two.  Pop.  in  1841,  *282,726;  in 
1851,  251.^50;  in  1861,  249,733. 

DUH'LIN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cheshire  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  85  miles  S.IV’.  of  Concord.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  goods  and  leather.  The  view  from  the 
summit  of  Breed  s Mountain,  near  the  centre  of  this  town- 
ship. is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Pop.  1096. 

DUBivl.M,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Doylestown. 

DUBLlN,atownsliii)ofFulton  co  , Pennsylvania.  Pop. 869. 

DUBLIN,  a township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  882. 

DUBLIN,  a post-village  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland,  68  miles 
N.  by  K.  of  Annapolis. 

DUBLI.N,  a post-village  of  Butts  co.,  Georgia,  8 miles  S.E. 
of  .lackson,  the  county  seat. 

DUBLI.N.  a post-village,  capital  of  Laurens  co..  Georgia, 
half  a mile  from  the  Oconee  River,  and  129  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Csavannah.  1 1 has  a court-house,  a church,  and  several  stores. 

DUBLIN,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Alabama. 

DUBLIN,  a post-village  of  Graves  co.,  Kentucky,  11  miles 
W.  of  Mayfield,  the  county  seat. 

DUBLIN,  a post-village  of  Franklinco.,  Ohio,  on  the  Scioto 
River,  12  miles  N N.U'.  of  Columbus. 

DUBLIN,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1.3,52. 

DUBLIN,  a village  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana,  ou  Racoon 
Crcidc,  about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Rockville. 

DUBLIN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co..  In- 
dian  i.  on  the  National  Road,  and  near  the  Central  Railroad, 
45  miles  E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  967. 

DUBLIN  BA  Y,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea.  co.  of  Dublin,  be- 
tween Howth  Head  on  the  N.,  with  Baily  light-liouse,  in 
lat.  5;1'5 '21' 4u"  N.,  lon.fiO.’i'  5"  W.,and  Kingstown  on  the  S., 
wiiii  the  light-house  in  lat.  58“^  lf>' N.,  Ion.  6°  8' W.  Its 
length,  and  breadth  of  entrance,  are  each  about  7 miles. 
The  Shores  are  bold  and  higiily  pictures<iue.  At  its  W.end 
is  Hie  mouth  of  the  river  iaffey,  with  Dublin  Harbor,  and 
un  its  shores  are  tin.  villages  of  Ratheny,  Clontarf,  Black- 
rock.  and  IvingstowM. 

DUBLIN  COUNTY,  Irolaial,  la  Leinster,  has  E.  the  Irish 
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Sea.  and  landward,  from  the  S.  round  to  N..  the  counties  of 
Wicklow,  Kildare,  and  .Meath.  Area,  3.54  square  mile.s,  oj 
*226.414  acre.s  ; of  which  196,663  acres  are  arable.  19.312  un 
cultivated.  5519  in  plantati  ins,  and  1826  in  towns,  exclud 
ing  Dublin  city.  Pop.  in  1851,  464,992.  The  surfac  is  level 
or  undulaling;  principal  river,  the  Lilfey.  Capital.  Dublhi 
city.  It  semis  2 member.s  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

DUBLI.N  .MJLL8.a  pest-officeof  Bedford  co.,  Pennsvlvania 

DUBMCZ.  doob'nits/,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.,  and 
7 miles  N.E.  Treiitsi  hin,  near  the  Waag.  Pop.  1868. 

DUB.NICZA.  doob'niUsd  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bulgaria  'll  miles  S.  of  Sophia,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Djer- 
ma.  Pop.  6 )66.  It  has  extensive  iron-works. 

DUB.NG.  dooh/no,  a town  of  hussiaii  Poland,  government 
of  Volhynia.  on  the  Irwa,  32  miles  \V.  of  Ostrog.  Pop.  8706. 
It  has  a castle,  numerous  Greek  and  Bouiau  Catholic 
chui*<;hes.  and  a Greek  abbey. 

DUBi)IS.  du-boP  or  du-bois^  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  ol 
Indiana,  has  an  area  of  about  4*26  square  mile.s.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Patoka  Liver,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
East  Fork  of  White  River.  The  N.E.  partis  rolling,  and  the 
other  portions  level.  The  county  is  heavily  timbered.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile.  Extensive  beds  of  stone  coal  are 
found  in  this  county.  Organized  in  1818.  and  named  in  ho- 
nor of  Tons, saint  Dubois,  a merchant  of  Vincennes.  Capital, 
Jas)»er.  Pop.  16, -891. 

DUBOVKA  or  DUBOVSKT-POSAD.  See  Doobovka. 

DUBOZAKI.  See  Doobo.saky. 

DUBKAV.A.  ALSO,  ol'sho'  dco-br^'vCh.  a village  of  Hun- 
gary. CO.  of  Szalad.  on  the  Mnrakdz,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Mur  with  the  Drave.  Pop.  2u26. 

DUBROVNA,  doo'brovbi^,  a town  of  Ru.s.sian  Poland,  47 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Moheelev,  on  the  Dnieper.  Pop.  4006. 

DUBROWNIK.  See  Chroma. 

DUBUQUE,  dii-buk',  a county  in  the  eastern  jiart  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Illiiioi.s  and  Wi.sconsiii,  lias  an 
area  of  about  666  .sejuare  miles.  The  Jlississippi  River  forms 
its  north  eastern  boundary,  and  the  county  is  akso  drained 
by  Fall  Liver  and  Little  Makoiiueta  River.  The  surtace  is 
uneven,  and  extensively  covered  wirli  timber.  'J  he  county 
comprises  the  principal  portion  of  the  mineral  region  of  Iowa. 
Large  quantities  of  lead  are  annually  taken  from  the  mines 
of  tliis  county,  and  sent  down  the  river  by  steamboats.  The 
rock  which  underlies  the  county  is  limestone.  A railroad 
extends  from  Dubmine  westward.  NaiiUMl  in  honor  of  M. 
Dubuque,  a Frencliman,  who  (ddained  a grant  from  the 
Siiani.sli  government  fur  mining  lead  in  this  region.  Capi- 
tal. Diilmqne.  Pop.  81  161. 

DURUQUE,  the  largest  city  in  Iowa,  and  seat  of  justice  of 
Dll  limine  co.,is  on  the  right  b.iiik  of  the  Mississippi  4 (i  miles 
above  St.  Louis;  hiiiit  partly  on  a terrace  extending  several 
miles  along  the  ri\  er,  and  partly  on  the  blull  rising  266  feet 
higher.  The  m in  p.irt  is  regniariy  laid  out;  on  the  bluff 
the  streets  coll  form  to  the  irregular  surface.  Among  the 
finest  imhlic  huildiiigs  are  a market  house  and  city-hall,  U S. 
enstom  Inmse,  E,  iscopal  seminary,  and  8 free-schoul  Imild- 
iiigs,  accomiiiod.  ting  666  impils  each.  The  office  of  the  Sur- 
veyor-General of  Iowa  and  \Viseonsin,  is  located  here.  Du- 
limine  is  the  depot  for  the  lead  mining  region  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  ceiiti'e  of  trade  for  must  of  northern  Iowa. 
The  shipments  of  le.id  range  from  5 to  16  million  iioiinds 
aminaliy,  worth  uiie-fourth  to  one-half  million  dollars;  some 
of  the  mines  are  within  the  city  limits,  and  the  best  witliin 
a few  milesof  it.  Tlie  land  in  the  vicinity  is  occupied  h}*  highly 
cultivated  fai'ins,  orchards,  ami  vineyards.  The  city  cont.ius 
14  Protestant  and  8 Catholic  churciies.  A large  cathedral  is 
in  process  of  construction.  There  are  5 newspaper  ollice.s,  3 
of  them  German,  1 state  and  1 national  bank ; iron,  shot.  Hour, 
lumber,  and  other  mannf.ictures.  The  city  is  the  eastern  ter- 
niinnsof  the  Dnhuqneand  Sioux  CityR.dlroad.vvith  its  Smith 
Western  and  Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota  branches.  There  are 
extensive  warehouses  on  the  levee,  and  large  elevator  luiild- 
ings  I'or  the  grain  trade.  Its  railroad  commerce  with  Chicago 
is  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  and  N.  W.  railroads:  its 
river  trade  with  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  other 
I’iver  cities,  is  carried  on  by  several  lines  of  steainhoats;  the 
N.  W.  Packet  company  has  its  chief  office  here.  Jnlien  Du- 
buque, a French  trader,  settled  here  in  1788;  the  Indians 
drove  his  colony  away;  wliites  returned  in  1830;  Indian  title 
extinguished  in  1833,  when  the  first  permanent  settlement 
in  Iowa  was  made  at  Dnhuque.  Pop.  in  1865,  ahmit  16,660. 

DUCATES  or  DOUCATES.doo'k^'ies(?)a  town  of  Flnropean 
Turkey,  in  Albania,  8 miles  S.  of  Avpnia.  It  is  the  capital 
of  a numerous  tribe  of  Albanian  Yapys,  whose  goveruiuent 
is  luitriarchal. 

DUCEY.  du'sV.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Manche, 
7 miles  S.S. E.  of  Avran-hes.  Pop.  1822. 

DUCHDUQUET,  du'shoo-k^l/  or  du'shoo-kd/,  a township 
in  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2502. 

DUCHS.  See  Dux. 

DUCIE  (du'see)  ISL.WD.  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  oval- 
shaped.  and  of  coral  formation,  with  a lagoon  in  it.v  centra 
Lat.  ‘24°  36'  S.,  Ion.  124°  *26'  W. 

DUCK  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Barnwell  district,  South 
Carolina. 
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ODCK  CREEK,  in  Central  Australia,  is  an  arm  of  the 
Macquarrie  Kiver.  VV.  of  its  marshes,  and  the  principal  chan- 
nel liy  which  its  waters  reach  the  Darling  liiver. 

DUCK  CKKEK,  of  Delaware,  f)rms  the  boundary  between 
Kent  and  New  Castle  counties,  and  enters  Delaware  Bay. 

DUCK  CREEK,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Ohio,  falls  into  the  Ohio 
River  2 or  3 miles  above  Marietta. 

DUCk  creek,  of  Indiana,  flows  into  the  Whitewater 
River  a few  miles  above  Brookville. 

DUCK  creek,  a hundred  in  Kent  co.,  Delaware.  Pop. 
3588. 

DUCK  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Walker  co.,  Georgia. 

DUCK  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio. 

DUCKEXFIELD.  See  Dukinfield. 

DUCK  ISLAND,  in  Lake  Huron,  North  America,  off  the 
S.  coast  of  the  Great  Manitoulin  Island. 

DUCK/LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

DUCK'.M  A.NTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

DUCK  RIVER,  of  Middle  Tennessee,  ri.ses  in  Coffee  and 
Franklin  counties,  near  the  base  of  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, and  enters  the  Tennes.see  River  on  its  right  bank,  in 
the  S.W.  part  of  Humphreys  county.  Its  general  course  is 
nearly  M'.N.W..  and  its  whole  length  is  estimated  at  above 
250  miles.  A company  has  been  firmed  to  improve  the  na- 
vigation of  this  river  by  dams  and  locks. 

DUCK  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Hickman  co.,  Tennessee. 

DUCK  SPRING,  a post-ollice  of  De  Kalb  co..  Alabama. 

DUCLAl R or  DUCLER,  du'ULW,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-1  nferieure,  on  the  Seine,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Ronen.  Pop.  1700. 

DUD'C  )TE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

DUD’DESTON,  a town  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick,  form- 
ing the  .N.E.  suburb  of  Birmingham.  It  is  well  laid  out  on 
an  elevated  plain,  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  si/,e  and  populati  m.  Pop.  in  1S41.  20,079. 

DUD'DI  ,\(JST.  »N,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh. 

DUIPUINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

DUD'D  )N,  a river  of  England,  rises  near  the  junction  of 
the  counties  of  Cumberland.  Lancaster,  and  VV'estmoreland, 
and  after  a S.W.  course  of  about  8 miles,  between  Cumber- 
land and  Lancashire,  joins  the  Iri.sh  Sea  N.  of  Morecaml  e 
Bay  by  a wide  estuary,  mostly  dry  at  low  water.  The  river 
is  celelirated  in  a series  of  sonnets,  by  Wordsworth. 

DUUELD.IRF.  doo'del-doRf',  a town  of  Prussia,  govern- 
ment and  18  miles  N.  of  Ti-eves.  Pop.  870. 

DUD.'iLSHEliM,  dooMels-hime'.  a market  town  of  Hesse- 
D.irm-^tadt.  Oberhes.sen.  near  BUdingen.  Pop.  1258. 

DUDEMI  )FE.N,  doo'den-ho'fen.  a village  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadr.  province  of  Starkenburg,  district  of  and  near  Seli- 
genstadt.  Pop.  1131. 

DUDERST.\DT,  doo'der-stitt',  a town  of  Hanover,  on  the 
H.thle.  15  miles  E.  of  Gottingen.  Pop.  4114.  mostly  Roman 
Catholi.'s.  It  Has  a Roman  Catholic  college,  and  an  Ursu- 
iine  convent. 

DUDI  NGEN.  (Dudingen.)  dii'ding-en.  a village  of  Switzer- 
land catiton  and  3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Freyburg.  Pop.  2342. 

DUDLEY,  dud'lee.  a parliamentary  borough,  town,  and 
pari  di  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester,  of  which  it  is  a de- 
taidie.i  part,  surrounded  by  the  county  of  Stafford,  10 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Birmingham.  Pop.  in  1861,  44,975.  It 
has  several  good  streets,  a tine  modern  Gothic  parish 
chui’ch.  a chapel  of  ease,  and  numerous  dissenting  chapels; 
a grammar  .scho  >1  fmnded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
free  to  all  parishioners,  Baylie’s  Chai  ity  School,  a blue-coat 
6<diool.  sever.al  other  lib-^rally  endowed  .schools,  money  chari- 
ties. and  a bank.  It  is  a principal  seat  of  the  iron  trade, 
its  viidnitv  abounding  with  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  with 
limestone  (|uari'ies.  Gn  a hill  N.  of  the  town  are  the  re- 
mains of  a castle  founded  d.  700,  by  a Saxon  chief  named 
Du'lo  fr  nil  w'hom  Dudley  appears  to  have  derived  its  name; 
and  U’.of  the  castle  are  the  ruins  of  a priory.  Since  the  Re- 
f>rm  .\ct.  it  has  sent  one  member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Duilley  Canal  13  miles  in  length,  joins  the  Bir- 
min.dnm  anil  Worcester  Canal  4 miles  S.  of  Birmingham. 
Richard  Baxter,  the  celebiated  Non-conformist  divine,  was 
f >r  some  lime  master  of  the  grammar  school  in  this  parish. 
Dudley  confers  the  title  of  earl  on  the  family  of  Ward. 

DU  DM,  EY.  a post-village  and  township  of  VYorcester  co., 
Massachn.setts.  50  miles  S.W.  of  Boston.  It  is  w.itered  by 
geveral  good  mill  streams,  and  comprises  the  village  of  Dud- 
ley Hill.  Tufts  and  Merino.  Pop.  1736. 

DUilLEY,  a |)<)st-village  and  township  in  the  E.  part  of 
Hardin  co..  Ohio,  60  miles  N V\L  of  Columbus.  Pop.  797. 

DUDliEY',  a post-towiiship  in  Henry  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1326, 

DUDLEY,  a village  of  .Jackson  co.,  Indiana,  about  60 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

DUDLEY,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  lowii,  on  the  river 
Des  Moines,  about  10  miles  below  Fort  Des  Moines,  the 
county  town.  It  is  surrounded  by  a fertile  prairie. 

l)U  i)M>EYT0W.\.  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana, 
78  miles  S.  by  E.  of  1 ndianapolis. 

f)UDM,EY’Vl LLK.  a post-village  in  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 15  1 miles  E.S.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

DL'I)/-EEI,E.  dud-z.'iMfh,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
West  i; landers,  4f  miles  N.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1600. 
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DUESIAS,  doo-&nJySs.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  5 
miles  S.  of  Palencia.  near  the  Pisuerga.  Pop.  2490  In  its 
vicinity  is  a handsome  iron  suspension-bridge  called 
“ Puerto  de  la  Union,”  recently  constructed. 

DUERNA,  doo-aia/nl  a river  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Sierra  del  Teleno.  and  after  a course  of  40  miles, 
joins  the  Tuerto  from  the  right,  near  La  Banez.a. 

DUERO.  a river  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  See  Douro. 

DUE  YVEST  CORNER,  a postroffice  of  Abbeville  district, 
South  Carolina. 

DUFFEL,  dufffel.  (Fr.  pron.  dii'fJP.)  a village  of  Belgium, 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  railway,  thence  to  Brussels, 
and  on  the  Nethe.  Pop.  4048. 

DUF'FIELD,  a village  and  pari.sh  of  England,  co.,  and  41 
miles  N.of  Derby,  with  a station  on  the  North  Midland 
Railwaj'.  Pop.  17,664.  employed  in  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  cotton  lace,  and  in  collieries.  It  has  several  endowed 
alms-houses. 

DUFFl  ELD,  NORTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding. 

DUFH'I  ELD,  a post-office  of  Charles  co.,  Maryland. 

DUFH’IELD'S  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co..  Yirginia. 

DUF'FIN  S CREEK,  a village  of  Canada  VV’est.  co.  of  York, 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Toronto.  It  contains  2 stores,  saw  and 
grist  mills.  Pop.  250. 

DUFF’S  FORKS,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio. 

DUFF’S  ISLA.NDS.  a group  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
N.E.  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands ; lat.  l0°  23'  S.,  Ion.  165® 
49'  E.  They  are  about  11  in  number,  extending  14  or  16 
miles  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 

DUFMi’US.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co..  and  3 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Elgin,  with  a village,  picturesquely  built  near  Moray  P'rith. 
It  contains  Duffus  Ciistle.  a ruin  of  great  anthjuity. 

DUFfi’ON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Westmoreland. 

DUG,  a considerable  town  of  India,  80  miles  S.  of  Kotah, 
and  containing  about  2UU0  houses. 

DU'GAN’S  LANDING,  a small  village  of  Jefferson  co., 
Arkansas. 

DUG'DEMO'NA,  a village  of  Catahoula  parish.  Louisiana, 
on  Bayou  Castor.  aJiout  40  miles  YV.  of  Harrisonburg. 

DUiJDE.YLJ/N  A.  a post-office  of  Jackson  co..  Iowa. 

DUG'GER’S  FERMtY’.  a post-office  of  Carter  ro.,  Tennessee, 

DUGN  AND,  doon-ydhio.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Milan,  6 miles  YY'.  of  Monza.  Pop.  1421. 

DUG  SPUR,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Y'irginia. 

DUtPYV.YY,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co..  New  York. 

DUID.Y.  dwee'dd,  a magnificent  mountain  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Y'enezuela.  near  its  southern  extremity;  lat.  3°  10'  N., 
Ion.  66°  L>'  YV.;  about  2(i  miles  .N.E.  from  the  point  where 
the  natural  canal  of  the  Cassiiiuiare.  leaves  the  Orinoco.  It 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  8500  feet,  and  being  perpendicular 
S.  and  YV..  bare  and  stony  on  the  summit,  and  clothed  on 
its  less  steep  declivities  with  vast  forests,  pre.sents  a most 
imposing  spectacle,  forming  a landmark  which  guides  the 
voyager  on  the  tJidnoco  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The  summit 
of  the  mountain  is  so  steep  that  no  person  has  ever  ascended 
it.  .At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  rainy  season,  small 
fiames,  whi  h appear  to  shift,  are  seen  upon  it.  On  this 
account  it  has  been  called  a volcano. 

DUINi),  dweehio.  (anc.  CasteVluni  Piwilnum?)  a small  sea- 
port town  of  .Austrian  Empire,  Illyria,  government,  and  12 
miles  N.YV.  of  Triest.  on  the  N.  coast  of  its  gulf.  Near  it  is 
a.  quarry  of  black  marble. 

DUIRMN18H  or  DUMlINISH.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Inverness,  comprising  the  YY'.  part  of  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

DUISBURG,  doo^is-bfio.ao',  (anc.  Ciis>lri/m  Di^uso^nia?)  a 
town  of  Rhenish  Pru.ssia.  15  miles  N.  of  Du.sseldorf.  between 
the  Ruhr  and  Anger,  near  the  Rhine.  Pop.  7770.  It  is 
partly  walled,  and  has  2 Lutheran  and  2 Catholic  churches, 
a gymnasium,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  and  has  ship-bnilding  docks.  It  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  Teutones.  who  had  a camp  on  this  spot;  it 
was  called  by  the  Romans  Castnim  Deusom's.  A forest  in 
the  vicinity  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  under  the  name  of 
Saltus  IVatnhnrgt'Hsis.  Dnisburg  has  been  declared  a free 
port.  Lat.  51°  26'  N..  Ion.  6°  46'  E. 

DUIY'ELA.ND.  doi'veh-ldnt',  (“ pigeon  land.”)  an  island  in 
the  Netherlands,  province  of  Zealand,  in  the  East  Scheldt, 
separated  from  Schoewen  by  a narrow  channel.  Length, 
from  E.  to  YY'..  8 miles;  breadth.  5 miles.  It  is  defended  by 
dykes,  and  on  its  .N.  side  is  the  town  of  Krammer. 

DUIY’EN.  doi'ven,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gel- 
derland.  6 miles  E.  by  S.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  760. 

DUKE'D  )M,  a post-office  of  Weakley  co.,  Tennessee. 

DUK  ELLA.  doo-kM'ld,  a maritime  distinct  of  .Ylcrocco, 

I S.YV.  of  the  .Ylorbeva,  between  lat.  32°  10' and  33°  15' 

I DUKE  OF  YORK,  (native  O.itiffu.  .ed'ta-fno/.)  an  isl.and  ot 
the  South  Pacific  i )cean  ; lat.  8°  36'  S..  Ion.  172°  23'  52"  YV. ; it 
is  3 miles  in  length  fi  om  E.  to  YY'.,  and  2^  miles  bruid  fiaim 
i N.  to  S.,  and  is  of  coral  formation. 

! DUKLS.  duks.  a county  consisting  of  several  islands  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  (the  principal  of  which.  Martha’s  Y'imv 
yard,  is  .separated  from  Barnstable  county  by  ’'in-'yard 
Sound,  which  Is  about  5 miles  wide.)  has  an  area  of  alamt 
118  square  miles.  A large  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
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wood.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  navigation 
ond  the  tish^rii-s.  This  I'ounty  was  organized  in  IbyS. 
Capital.  Kdgarton.  I’op.  440.3. 

JDIJKM'S,  a post-ofhce  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio. 

DUK  M’S  TdW.V.  Guinea.  SeeCAi.AiiAR. 

DD'KiNFIKLD,  a village  and  townsliip  of  England,  co. 
of  Chester,  with  a station  on  the  Manchester  and  Staley- 
btidge  Railway,  l.j  miles  S.W.  of  Staley-bridxe. 

UUKLA.  dcwykld  a frontier  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in 
(jilicia.  17  miles  S.E.  of  Jaslo,  on  the  .lasielka.  Pop.  :i3U(J, 
[t  has  a fine  castle,  and  a Koinan  Catholic  church. 

DUK  )R.\,  dof^-kohd.  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment, and  12  miles  S.E.  of  .Minsk. 

DUK  IVTSCIIl.VA.  See  D )0K  )Vcheena. 

DU'LAS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

DUL. iS,  a hamlet  of  England,  South  Wales,  co.  of  Gla- 
morgan. 

DULAS.  a maritime  h.amlet  of  England,  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Anglesey.  Several  small  rivers  of  Wales  have  this  name. 

DULB  AilAXTA.  dool'bd  hdn'td.  a distri.  t of  North-eastern 
Africa.  So.nauli  country  between  lat.  8°  and  10°  N.,  and 
Ion.  40°  and  49°  E.  It  is  a level  country,  abounding  in 
grass,  water,  and  timber,  without  a stone,  aud  forming  ex- 
tensive pasture  ranges. 

DULCE.  dooPsii,  (sometimes  called  “Golfo  Dulce”.)  a lake 
of  Central  America,  state,  and  102  miles  N.E.  of  Guate- 
mala. forming  the  principal  water-way  of  the  state  to  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  about  25  miles  long,  and  10  miles  in  average 
bre.adth ; has  18  feet  water  at  300  or  400  yards  from  the 
shore,  and,  in  most  other  places,  from  30  to  00  feet:  commu- 
nicates with  the  Gulf  of  ll.jiiduras  through  a smaller  one 
called  the  Golfete.  ou  the  small  river  Dulce,  the  entrance 
to  which,  from  the  sea.  is  impeded  by  a bar,  which  cannot 
be  passed  bv  vessels  drawing  more  than  6 or  7 feet;  though 
once  over,  there  is  a general  depth  of  15  feet. 

DUL0.il.  {G'llfo  Daicp,)  a gulf  of  Central  America,  formed 
by  the  Pacific,  on  the  coast  of  Costa  Rica.  Its  entrance  is 
between  the  points  of  Burica.  hit.  8°  N..  Ion.  83°  W..  and 
Gorda,  hit.  8°  32'  N.,  Ion.  83°  50'  W.,  on  the  latter  of  which, 
is  a fort. 

DULCE,  RIO,  ree'o  dooPsd  or  dooPthA,  a river  of  South 
.\rajrica.  La  Plata,  rises  in  the  district  of  'I'ucuman,  Hows 
S.E.  past  Santiago,  and  empties  itself  into  Porongos  Lake. 
DUL'CI.  a post-oHice  of  Holmes  co.,  Mississippi. 
DULCiGNO,  dool-cheeiPyo,  written  also  D tLClGNO,  (anc. 
Ohhi'imn;  Turk.  O/'f/amP.)  a se.aport  town  of  European  Tur- 
key. in  Albania,  on  Cape  Kadilie.  a rocky  peninsula  in  the 
.Adriatic.  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Scutari.  Pop.  from  7000  to  8000, 
about  h'llf  Turks. 

DU  LEEK',  a disfranchised  borough,  market-town,  and 
parish  of  Ireland.  Leinster,  co.  of  Meath,  on  Nanny  Water, 

5 mites  S.S.W.  of  Drogheda.  Pop.  1158.  It  has  a handsome 
Roin.in  Catholic  chapel,  and  some  remains  of  an  abbey  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

DULKEN.  (Diilken.)  diiPken.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
regency,  and  2 ) miles  W.  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  canal  between 
the  Rhine  and  Venlo  (Netherlands.)  Pop.  2170. 

DULL,  a large  parish  of  Scotland,  oo.  of  Perth. 

DUL'LI.Nt!  H \ M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 
DULLN.  (Dulln,)  duln.  DILLN  or  DILN.  diln  or  dil’n. 
(Ilun.  Ddit-Baii’/a,  h.i'lolTb|iPy6h',)  a royal  free  town  of 
iNnrth- western  Hungary,  co.  of  Honth.  8 miles  S.W.  of  Alt- 
sohl.  Pop.  DiSO.  engagedin  ad.jacetiL  silver  mines. 

DULMEN,  dooPmen.  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalui.  17 
miles  S.W.  of  .Munster.  Pop.  2.500.  It  has  a castle,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Croy,  lord  of  the  county  and  town ; 
several  churches  and  hospitals,  and  manufactures  of  linen. 
DULO  .'l  du'lo.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 
DULUDE  RIVER,  .Mich.  See  Blvck  River. 
DUL'VERTON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  .Somerset.  151  mil.es  W.S.W.  of  London.  Pop.  in  1851, 
14,17.  The  town  has  a union  workh  )usa  and  branch  banks. 

DU L WICH.  dhl'ich.  a hamlet  of  England  co.  of  Surrey, 
and  suburb  of  London,  parish  of  Camberwell.  44  miles 
S.S.E.  of  .St.  Paul’s.  Pop,  in  18.51,  1()32.  It  is  beautifully 
situated,  partly  in  a valley  and  partly  on  a commanding 
height:  and  has  numerous  hind.some  mansions  and  villas. 
Dulwich  College,  founded  in  1619  by  Edward  Alleyne.  a 
xelebratf  d tragic  actor  of  Shakespere's  time,  is  a very  hand- 
some ami  spacious  ElizabetL«,n  edilice.  with  a chapel,  gar- 
dens. and  library.  'I'he  pi  dure-gallery.  cont.aining  one  of 
the  choicest  collections  of  Italian  and  Flemish  paintings  in 
Biitain.  was  left  to  the  college  in  1811  by  Sir  Francis  Bour- 
geons, 

Dt,M  AIR.\.  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea.  See  Doomvirah. 
1)UM.\N’WAY,  a market-town  of  Iridand.  in  Munster, 
near  the  .junction  of  tliree  streams,  which  form  the  river 
Ban  ion.  2.>  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cork.  P >p.  .>  )86. 

DU'l.VR.V.N,  do.)'mA-rAn'  an  island  of  Malay  Archipelago. 
Philippines.  N.E.  of  Palawan.  Lat.  10° 3i)'  N.,  Ion.  120°  E. 
It  is  about  20  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  with  a town  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  S.W.  coast.  Pop.  1460. 

DU'M  .VS'.  a post-ollice  of  Tippah  co.,  Mississippi. 

DUM. \S'S  STiMtE.  a post-ollice  of  Richmond  co.,  North 
Carolina. 


DUMBAR'TON  or  DUMBA RTONSHTRE,  dOm-bar'ton 
shir,  formerly  LEN'.NOX.  a county  of  Scotland,  chi.-ily  en 
closed  by  Lochs  Lomond  and  Long  and  the  liitb  ol  (.  L.  de, 
having  a detached  portion  eastward,  between  thtM’ount iep 
of  Stirling  and  Lanark,  'fotal  area,  165,710  acres.  I’op 
in  1851,  45,lu3.  Princi|)al  river  the  Leven.  .''urtiice  mostly 
mountainous,  and  .soil  poor:  but  in  the  lowlands  fertile  and 
Well  cultivated.  It  contains  iron  and  coal  mines,  freestone 
and  limestone  quarries;  principal  towns,  Dumlarto:i  and 
Helensburgh.  'The  county  sends  1 member  to  tho  Huu.«e 
of  Ctnnmons. 

DUMB.dll'TON  or  DUNBAR/TON.  a royal  parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough,  simport  town,  and  parish  of  Setd,. 
land,  capital  of  the  county  of  Dumh.irton.  on  tlie  Leven. 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Cl  , iie.  13  miles  N.W.  of  (lla.s- 
gow.  Pop.  in  1851.4590:  of  parliamentary  berougb.  5445.  A 
suburb  called  Renton,  is  situated  on  the  W.’side  ol  the  river. 
Dumbarton  Castle,  on  a Is  Id  isolated  basallic  rock  pro- 
bably a Roman  station,  at  the  river  s inoutli.  is  a fortresf- 
of  great  antiquity  and  historical  interest.  Tlie  Li'vhii  is 
navigable  from  its  mouth  to  the  quay,  at  higli  water:  atid 
the  town  has  flourishing  glass  works,  some  sliip-buildiug 
and  rope  making.  The  novelist.  ISmollet.  was  a nativ,-  of 
Dumbarton.  It  has  been  a stronghold  for  at  least  lUOO 
years,  and  was  at  did'erent  times  in  posse.ssion  of  Edward  1., 
hut  came  sub.soquently  and  successively  into  the  po.-,“ession 
of  Baliol,  Bruce.  Queen  .Mary.  Charles  1..  and  Crom  Aell.  It 
was  fia  m this  castle  that  the  unfortunate  queen  just  named 
was  conveyed  to  France  while  yet  a child.  In  15ii3.  at  a 
more  happy  period  of  her  troubled  career,  she  visLeil  it 
with  a numerous  retinue  on  a progress  to  Argyleshire.  'J'he 
last  memorable  occurrence  connected  with  this  ancient 
fortalice.  was  tho  visit  of  her  present  majesty,  (luemi  \ ic- 
toria.  August  17th.  1847,  on  her  way  to  tlie  HighL'ings. 
Dumbarton  Castle  is  one  of  the  four  stipulated  to  be  kept  in 
repair  by  the  artitdes  of  the  Union.  Dumbarton  was  known, 
in  ancient  times  by  the  name  of  Alcluyd.  wdiich.  in  the 
British  language,  signifies  the  rock  high  on  the  (dydti.  Tt 
unites  with  Port-Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Buthergleii.  and  Kil 
marnock  in  .sending  a member  to  the  House  of  Comiiions, 
Pop.  in  1841,  3782:  in  1851,  5411. 

DU.MBARTOx\!81IlRE.  a county  of  Scotland.  See  Dlm- 
DARTON. 

DUMBLANE,  of  Scotland.  See  Dunblane. 

DUM'BLE'i'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glonce.ster. 

DU.M  BR  AVICZE,  doom'broh-veetAsA'.  a town  of  Hungary, 
Thither  Tlieiss,  about  40  miles  from  Arad.  Pop.  i74o. 

DUM'DU.M',  the  valley  of  the  I’ir  Panjal  Pa.ss  between  the 
Punjab  and  Cashmere.  Elevation  11,8UU  feet,  traversed  by 
a river  of  the  .same  name. 

DUMDUM,  a village  and  cantonment  of  British  India, 
presidency  and  province  of  Bengal,  6 miles  of  Cal- 

cutta, and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bengal  artillery. 

DUMFRIES,  dum-freece'.  or  DU.MFRIES-SHI  RE. a frontiei 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  E.  and  S.  by  ('uuilierlRtid  and 
Solway  Frith.  Its  estimated  area  is  1607  square  mile.s.  about 
one-fourth  of  which  is  arable.  Pop.  in  1851,  78,123.  The 
whole  valley  of  the  Nith  is  composed  of  a red  .sandstojie. 
The  mountainous  districts  are  of  the  lower  Silurian  st.'-.Hta. 
There  are  mineral  springs  at  Molfat.  The  county  is  subai- 
vided  into  Nithsdale.  Annandale.  and  Eskdale.  wtitered  by 
the  three  principal  rivers,  the  Nith.  Annan,  and  E.sk. 
'I'here  are  nine  lochs  in  the  vicinity  of  Lochmabeu,  and 
Loch  Skene,  near  the  head  of  the  Moffat  water,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1300  feet.  A considerable  part  of  the  county  is 
mountainous,  especially  tow’ards  the  N.  and  N.E.  Amongst 
the  highest  mountains  are  Black  Larg  2890  feet.  Lowther 
3130  feet.  Queensberry  2140  feet,  Ilartfell  33t  0 feet.  'I'he 
high  grounds  afford  good  pasturage;  and  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pig  rearing  forms  an  important  branch  of  rural  industry. 
The  Glasgow,  Dumlries  and  Carlisle  Railway  has  recently 
been  constructed.  The  prin  iptil  towns  are  Dumfries,  the 
capital,  Annau.  Sanquhar,  and  Lochmaben.  whi,  li  are  royal 
burghs,  'fhe  county  setids  1 member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Dumfries  originally  compri.sed  the  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright. and  by  the  Romans  was  comprehended  under 
the  province  of  VaUntia. 

DUMFRIES,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
river-port,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  on  the  Nith.  across 
which  it  communicates  with  its  suburb  Maxwellton,  Ity 
two  bridges,  (one  of  7 arches,  as  old  as  the  thirteenth, 
century,)  9 miles  from  its  mouth,  and  2Si  miles  M'.N.W.  of 
Carlisle.  Pop.  in  1851.  11,197  ; of  parliamentary  borough. 
13,166.  Tt  is  handsomely  though  irregularly  built,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  provincial  capital  of  South  Scotland.  Ari'und 
it.  of  late,  many  handsome  villas  have  been  erected.  Prin- 
cipal edifices,  3 parish  churches.  1 with  an  exten.'^ive  ceme 
tery,  a vast  number  of  monuments,  and  which  cotitains  the 
remains  and  tomb  of  Burns;  numerous  dissenting  chapels, 
a tower  in  the  High  Street,  (the  work  of  Inigo  .lones.)  the 
Crichton  Royal  Institution,  (a  lunatic  asylum.)  the  In- 
firmary, Dispensary,  Court-house,  Jail  and  Bridewell, 
Theatre,  and  Assembly  Rooms.  Here  are  4 endowed  semi- 
naries united  under  the  mime  of  the  Dumfries  Academy, 
various  other  schools,  several  assoiia'ions  with  libraries, 
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reading  rooms,  an  observatory,  and  a mechanics’  institu- 
tion. In  Queeiisberry  Square  is  a handsome  Doric  column 
siected  in  17"0  in  honor  of  Charles.  Duke  of  Queensberry. 
The  piincipal  manutactures  are  hats,  hosiery,  leal  her,  bas- 
kets. clogs,  and  shoes.  Vessels  of  above  bO  tons  can  ap- 
proarh  the  town  quay,  between  which  ajid  the  mouth  ( f 
the  river  aie  3 other  (juays  for  larger  vessels.  Cattle,  to  the 
value  of  about  350.000/.  are  annually  exported  heiice  to  Eng- 
land. I’rincipal  imports,  coal,  slate,  iron,  tallow,  hemp, 
bones,  timber,  (from  the  Haltic  and  North  America,)  wine, 
and  colonial  produce.  Steamers  ply  hetice  to  Liverpool.  I!e- 
gistered  shipping,  in  LSI?.  830(3  tons.  The  borough  unites 
with  Kirkcudbright.  Sanquhar.  Lochmaben,  and  .\nnan  in 
Bending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Dumfries  be- 
came a royal  burgh  in  the  twelfth  century,  about  the  end  of 
which  a monastery  was  founded  here:  in  its  chapel  John 
Comyn,  a competitor  for  the  Scottish  throne,  was  stabbed  by 
Robert  Bruce,  in  1305.  On  the  banks  of  the  Cluden  are  the 
ruins  of  a nunnery.  Dumfi  ies  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the 
Crichton-Stuai't  ftmily. 

DU.MKRICS,  dum-tVeece'  or  dum-freezL  a post-village  of 
Prince  William  co.,  \'ir.jitiia.  on  (juantico  Creek.  90  miles 
N.  of  bichmond.  was  formerly  a thriving  place,  containing 
2 churches,  and  several  mills,  but  it  is  now  in  decay. 

DL'MERIES-SllIRE.  a county  of  Scotland.  See  Dum- 
fries. 

DOIOIKR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Southampton. 

DUM'.MER,  a post-town.'^hip  of  Coos  co..  New  Ilampshii-e', 
100  miles  by  E.  from  Concord,  on  the  eastern  side  of  An- 
droscoggin River.  Pop.  289. 

DUMCMERSTON.  a post-village  and  township  of  Wind- 
ham CO.,  Vermont,  on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  100 
miles  S.  of  M >ntpeli«;r.  Pop.  1021. 

DU\l'.M(>^D.\II.  a river  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  joins  the  Hoogly  River.  30  miles  S.W.  of  Calcutta, 
afrer  a south-eastern  course  estimated  at  3!l()  miles.  Its  val- 
ley is  capable  of  furnishing  large  supplies  of  coal. 

DUM  ENT'V  1 RLE,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  32 
miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

DUM'PLl  N ROCK  LIGHT,  on  one  of  the  Dumplin  Rocks, 
in  Bu/.zai'd's  Bay.  .Massachusetts.  It  is  a fixed  light,  43 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat.  41°  32'  1C"  N.,  Ion.  70° 
55'  49 ' W. 

DU.M'PO'.  a town  of  Thibet,  40  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Garoo; 
lat.  31°  (3'  N..  Ion.  80°  16'  E. 

DUN.  an  island  in  the  China  Sea.  See  Dune. 

DIJ.N.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

DU\A.(Du!ia.)du'nd  or  SOUTHERN  DWINA.— dwee'nd. 
(anc.  Tarnn  Ifius  or  TurunHus.)  au  important  river  of  R ussia. 
rises  in  the  IV.  of  the  government  of  Tver,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Volga,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a canal.  Hows 
at  tii'st  S.IV.  between  the  governments  ot  Smolensk  and 
Pskov,  and  afterwiirds  N.W..  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
Separating  Courland  on  the  S.  from  Vitebsk  and  Livonia, 
and  enters  the  Gulf  of  iiiga.  7 miles  N.W.  of  Riga.  Its 
length  direct  is  100  miles,  tor  nearly  all  of  which  it  is  navi- 
gable: although  itsnuutth  and  many  other  parts  of  the  river 
are  encumbered  by  sho.ils.  rendering  its  navigation  unsafe, 
and  only  fit  for  sm.all  vessels,  except  during  the  spritig  thaws 
and  autumnal  rai;is.  (Jpposite  biga  it  is  about  2100  feet 
broad  and  crossed  by  a floating  bridge,  wjiich  is  taken  down 
annually  in  September  atid  again  erected  early  in  April. 
The  principal  tiffiuents  are  the  Evst  and  Drissa  from  the  N., 
and  thelMezhaand  Desna  from  the  E.  and  S.  It  is  con- 
nected by  canals  with  Lake  Ilmen,  the  Beresina,  and  the 
Niemen. 

DU.nA.  (Diina,)  dii'nd  a town  of  Russia,  on  a railway  in 
course  of  cotistruction  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw. 

DU-\  .\.  a river  of  13u  ope.  See  D.\.\ure. 

DU\.\BURG.  (Dii  iaburg.)  du'na-burg  or  dtibiA  booRg', 
Dl.NABUI  Q.  dee'nd  booRg'.a  stionglv  f irtitied  town  of  Rus- 
sian I'oland,  in  the  government  of  Vitebsk,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Diina.  whei’e  it  is  cu'ssed  by  the  railwa}'  in 
course  of  constructi  >n  from  St..  Petersburg  to  Warsaw.  57 
miles  W..\.W.  of  Drissa.  A railway  is  also  in  course  of  con- 
struction connecting  Diinaburg  with  Riga,  and  another  is 
projected  to  Moscow.  The  town  has  Greek  United  and  Ro- 
niat\  ('atholic  churches.  Pop.  H3!)(). 

DUN'.V  l■.V'l'SV^,doo  n -’vUsee. a markeUtown  of  Russian 
Poland,  in  the  government  of  Podolia,  12  miles  N.  of  Kam- 
ieni  -c.  Pop.  .30  id. 

DUNAGH  Y.  diin’a  hee.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Antrim. 

DUN  A .M  A .\  AG  H.  dun'm,|n/jn.  a village  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  Tyrone  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Strabane. 

DUsAMUND.'l  (Dunamilnde,)  dU'n3-mUn'deh,  (i.  e. 
“the  mouths  of  the  Diina”)  a fortress  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Livonia.  9 miles  N.tV.  of  Riga,  on  an  island  at  the 
month  of  the  Diina.  which  it  defends.  It  has  a custom-house 
and  a (quarantine  estal  li^hment. 

DU.NA  N'EOSE.  doobibh'  vAk-h:\'.  a market-town  of  central 
Hungary,  co..  and  4d  miles  S.  of  Pesth.  on  the  left  bank  of 
Hie  Danube.  Pop.  7910. 

DUN  A VKCSE.  a village  of  European  'I'urkey.  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bulgaria,  on  the  right  bank  f the  Danube,  22  miles 
from  its  mouth. 
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DUN/AWAY’S,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Kentucky. 

DUNBAR,  dun-bar^a  royal  pailiamenfriry  and  municipal 
borough,  seaport-town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  county,  and 
10  miles  E..N.E.  of  Haddington,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  with  a station  on  the  North  British  Railway,  25* 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  of  towm,  in  1851,  3038. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out.  and  has  a new  Gothic  parish  cliurch, 
Dunbar  House,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
hands:  me  assembly  room.s,  various  public  libraries,  and 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle;  also  ship-building  docks, 
sail-cloth  and  cordage  factories,  iron  foundries,  breweries, 
and  distilleries.  The  harbor  is  accessible  by  vessels  of  ?0(} 
tons;  tne  pi incipal  imports  are  coal  and  foreign  grain ; the 
exports,  corn,  whisky,  and  fish  for  the  London  maikets, 
Dunbar  joins  with  North  Berwick,  Haddington,  Lauder, 
and  Jedl  urgh  in  sending  1 member  to  Parliament.  The 
name  Dunbar  signifies  the  - Castle  of  Bar.”  and  originated 
from  its  having  lieen  bestowed  in  the  9th  century,  by  Ken- 
neth, King  of  Scotland,  on  Bar.  a valiant  captain  who  had 
signalized  himself  in  the  war  against  the  Piets. 

DUN'BAR/.  a township  Fayette  co..  Pennsylvania.  P.  2224. 

DUNBAR/NIE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

DUNBARTON,  a town  of  Scotland.  See  Dumbarton. 

DUNBAR'TON.  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Merrimack 
co..  New  Hampshire,  10  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  901. 

DUNBARTON,  a post-office  of  Barnwell  district.  South 
Carolina. 

DUN  BARTON,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio,  96  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

DUNBEATH,  dun-baith',  a river  of  Scotland. 

DUNBEATH.  a maritime  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Caith- 
ness. 3 miles  S.W.  of  Latheron,  with  a castle  on  a peniusular 
rock  in  the  N’orth  Sea. 

DUNBLANE'  or  DUMBLANE,  a burgh  or  barony,  mar- 
ket-town. parish,  and  formei  ly  an  episcopal  city  of  Scotland, 
county,  and  23  miles  S.IV.  of  Perth,  on  the  Allan,  here 
crossed  by  a single  arched  bridge  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Pop.  of  town,  in  1851,  1816.  It  is  a good  deal  resorted  to  in 
the  summer  for  the  sake  of  a mineral  .spring.  It  has  a 
public  library,  founded  by  Bishop  Leighton.  Near  it,  on 
the  13th  of  November,  1715,  Avas  fought  the  indecisive  bat- 
tle of  Sheriffmuir.  betw’een  the  royal  forces  under  the  Duke 
ofArgyle.  and  the  troops  of  the  Pretender  under  the  Earl 
of  Mar.  Dunblane  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  Osborne 
family. 

DUNBOE.  dfrn-bo'.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Londonderry. 

DUN'BOG'.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

DU.NBOYNE.  dun'boin/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Meath. 

DUNC'AN,  a post-office  of  Wood  co.,  Virginia. 

DU.NCAN,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co..  Kentucky. 

DUNCAN,  a post-office  of  Sheboygan  co.,  IMichigan. 

DUNCAiN/NON,  a maritime  village  of  Ireland.  Leinster, 
co.  of  Wexford,  on  Waterford  Harbor,  2 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Ballyhack.  Pop.  521.  It  has  a fort,  and  gives  the  title  of 
I'i.scount  to  the  Earl  of  Besborough.  After  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  James  II.  embarked  from  this  place  for  France. 

bUNCA.NNON.  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

DUNt  'AN  CHAN'N  EL,  an  inlet  in  Prince  of  Wales’  Archi- 
pelago. Russian  America. 

dU.NC'A.N  IS'LAND,  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  centre  of 
the  Galapagos  group. 

DUNCA.n  ISIiAND,  in  the  China  Sea,  belongs  to  the 
Paracels,  (whidi  see.) 

DUNC'ANSBY  HEAD,  the  N.E.  headland  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Caithness,  about  H miles  E.N.E.  of  .John  O’Gi-oat’s 
House:  lat.  58°  ;39'  N..  Ion.  3°  1'  W.  On  its  highest  part  is 
an  ancient  watch  tower,  commanding  a magnificent  view. 

DUNC'A.N,S  CREF-K,  of  South  Carolina,  flows  into  the 
Ennoree  River,  on  the  N.  border  of  Newberry  district. 

DUNCAN'S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Cleveland  co..  North 
Carolina. 

DUNCAN’S  FALLS,  a posGvillage  of  Mu.skingum  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Muskingum  River,  9 miles  below  Zanesville. 
Pop.  in  1860,  about  250. 

DU.NCAN’S  MILLS,  a village  of  IMahaska  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Skunk  River.  < 5 miles  W S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

DUNC'ANSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  the  Portage  Railroad,  about  3 miles  W.  of  Holii- 
daysburg. 

bUNCANSVlLLE,  a post-village  of  Barnwell  district, 
South  Carolina  7d  miles  S.S.W.  of  Columbia. 

DU.N'C/ANTGM'N,  a post  oflice  of  White  co..  Illinois. 

DUNC'ANVILLE.  a post-villaire  of  Thomas  co.,  Georgia, 
212  miles  S.  by  M'.  of  Milledgeville. 

DUNCARD.  a village  of  I’ennsylvania.  See  Dunkarb. 

DUNCHIDEOCK,  dun-kid'e-ok,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Devon. 

DUN/CHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Warwick 

DUNC'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

DUN'DAFF'  a post-borough  of  Susquehanna  co..  I’enn.syl- 
vania.  near  Crystal  Lake.  Id  miles  N.  of  Carbondale.  It 
has  a clmrch  academy,  and  glass  factory.  Pop.  245. 

DUND.\LK.  dun-dawk',  two  baronies,  and  a parli'imen 
tary  and  municipal  borough,  seaport-town  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  county  of  Louth,  on 
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tho  southern  rank  of  Castletown  Fiver,  near  its  mouth  in 
Dundalk  lk>  45  miles  N.W.  of  Dublin.  Fop.  of  parish, 
13.204:  of  town  and  boroui;h,  10  782.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  a spiwious  parish  church,  a lar.^e  Homan  Catholic 
chapel,  a county  court-house,  county  jail,  market,  and  cus- 
tom-houses. an  infirmary,  a }iuild-hall.  linen-hall,  news  and 
assembly-room «■,  a larne  barrack,  union  workhouse,  and 
several  ruined  ecclesiastical  edifices.  It  has  varit)us  schools, 
one  called  the  Dundalk  Institution;  also  .steam  Hour-mills, 
a pin  factory,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  a larire  distillery. 
Its  harbor  is  sate,  the  fisheries  .somewhat  important,  and 
it  e.xpnrts  a ;jood  deal  of  rural  produce,  with  timber,  slates, 
and  coal.  In  1834,  the  ;?ro.s.s  produce  of  the  customs,  was 
only  446!'/..  while  in  1848,  it  amounted  to  44.393.  The  num- 
lier  and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  belonging  to  the  port 
in  1848  was  27,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2307,  atid  3 
.steamers,  of  1023  Ions.  Comparing  the  five  years  ending 
January  5.  1850,  with  the  preceding  five  years,  the  foreign 
trade  liad  more  than  dou)  led  itself — the  increa.se  being  < 5 
vessels,  of  an  aggregate  of  12,480  tons,  inwards,  and  40  ves- 
sels. of  8039  tons,  outwards.  'I'he  rise  of  the  tide  at  the  bar, 
where  there  is  now  a light-house  on  the  sciew  principle,  is 
It)  feet.  King  Kdward  Hruce,  brother  to  Robert  Hruce.  of 
Scotland,  was  killed  in  battle  near  Dundalk,  and  part  of  his 
body  is  buried  at  a place  called  Faughart.  close  to  the  town. 
Dundalk  returns  a member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
1'here  is  a direct  railway  communication  between  Dundalk, 
Dro'jhi'da.  and  Dublin.  Fop.  in  ls51.  ll.OnO. 

DU.\D.4LK  D.-VY,  a shallow  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
between  Cooley  and  Dunany  points,  8 miles  in  length  and 
breadth.  It  contains  large  oyster  beds,  and  receives  the 
rivers  Dee.  Fane,  and  Castletown, 

1)UM).\K  HACII,  diln-dar'rah,  a post-office  of  Robe.son  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

DU.ND.^S,  dun  das.st.  a post-office  of  Calumet  co..  Wisconsin. 

DL'ND.'VS,  dun-das.st,  a county  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cana- 
da West,  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawreiice  River,  and  inter- 
st.''ted  by  a proposed  railroad  connectiiig  the  Ottawa  with 
Kingston.  Area,  377  square  mile.s.  Capital,  Cornwall.  Fop. 
in  1852.  1.3.811. 

DU-ND.IS.  a po.st-town  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Wentworth 
Ilalton.  at  the  head  of  Rurlington  Bay.  formed  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  bake  Ontario,  and  on  the  Hamilton  and  Lon- 
don Blanch  of  the  Great  IV'estern  Railway,  about  5 miles 
W.  of  Hamilton.  It  has  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America,  agencies  of  three  assurance  companies,  a 
printing-office,  i.ssuing  a weekly  newspaper,  and  churches 
for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Kpiscopalians.  United  Fresby- 
tei-ia ns.  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Roman  Catholics.  It  con- 
tuns  .about  2o  stores,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a machine  shop, 
sa^h  factory  and  planing  machine,  an  axe  factory,  soap  and 
candle  factory,  a comb  factory,  woollen  mills,  and  grist  and 
other  mills.  Fop.  about  3i'(id. 

DUNDAS'  ISL.\ND.  of  British  North  America,  is  in  the 
Facihe.  4n  miles  N.K.  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island. 

DU.ND.CSt  Islands,  off  the  Kastem  coast  of  Africa, 
between  the  Equator  and  lat.  IP  S..  comprise  nearly  500 
coral  inlets,  from  2^  to  4 miles  in  length,  but  with  only  one 
secure  harbor  near  the  mouth  of  the  Durnford  f iver. 

UGNUAS  RIVER,  an  affluent  of  English  River,  Delagoa 
Bay.  Eiistern  Africa. 

i)t:M).\S  ST1!.\IT,  of  Northern  Australia,  .separates 
Melville  Island  from  Coburg  Feninsula,  and  is  18  miles 
acro'i'.. 

DUNDEE.*  dQn-deet,  a royal  burgh  and  seaport  of  Scot- 
lanrt.  county  of  Forfar,  finely  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Frith  of  Tav.  about  8 miles  from  the  sea.  and  37 
miles  \.  by  E.  of  Edinburgh.  Lat.  56°  27' 36"  N..  Ion.  2° 
57'  45"  W.  It  stretches  aloiig  the  'fay,  for  about  1 J miles, 
and  recedes  inland,  with  a gradual  ascent,  to  a distance  of 
ab..iit  h ilta  mile.  Its  appearance  from  the  sea.  and  opposite 
the  shore,  is  at  once  striking  ami  i)leasing;  an  effect  much 
enhancetl  by  the  beautiful  green  hills  which  form  the 
background  of  the  picture.  In  the  centre  of  the  towTi  is  a 
large  oi)en  space,  surrounded  with  good,  substantial  free 
stoii,-  buildings,  of  four  stories  in  height,  called  the  Cross, 
or  .Market-place.  3tiii  feet  long,  by  Klh  broad,  from  which  a 
nunil)cr  of  the  princi|ial  .streets  iliverge.  The  more  re- 
cently tbrmed  streets  are,  in  general,  sjjacious  and  hand- 
some: but  most  of  tho.se  of  more  ancient  date  are  narrow, 
irregular,  and  ill  built.  ’I’he  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  and 
l.s  Hinyily  suppli  -d  with  w.ater.  The  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  Dundee  is  its  old  tower.  156  feet  high,  founded  by 
David.  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
only  remaining  portion  of  an  edifice  burnt  down  ii\  1841: 
utiil  to  will  h three  modern  parochial  churches  have  been 
built  in  the  form  of  a cathedral,  the  nave,  choir,  and  tran- 
sept res])ectively  forming  a separate  church,  and  the  whole 
constituting  one  of  the  most  stiiking  architectural  f-atures 
of  the  to«n.  In  all,  there  are  5 Established  Chundies.  and 
2 chap'ds.  11  Free,  6 United  Freshyterian,  and  3 Oongrega. 


* This  mme  appears  to  be  a corruption  of  Dun-Tny,  or  the 
"Ci'Stle  of  the  Tay.”  Buchanan  calls  it,  in  l.atiu,  Twidunuin, 
which  is  equivalont  to  “ Dun-Tay.” 


I tionalist  churches,  3 Episcopal  chapels,  3 Roman  Catholic. 

I 1 Friends',  ajid  several  othei'  Dissenting  places  of  worship. 
The  other  public  buildings  of  note  are — the  'Town-hall, 
'Tiades-liaH.  Academy,  the  New  Exchange,  containing,  be- 
sides otlier  accommodation,  a handsome  reading-) ot)in  . the 
AVatt  Institution. 'Tlieatre,  Infirmary,  and  the  Royal  Lima 
tic  Asylum.  'I'o  these  may  be  added,  the  Jail,  and  Ri  iiicMcll. 
which  cost  2(',0(l0/. : ami  an  imposing  Norman  ti  iumjihal 
j arch  erected  in  f'-ont  of  the  mid  (|nay.  to  coiiimemorate  tin 
; laiidingat  Dundeeof  Her  Majesty.  Queen  Victoria,  in  Fep tem- 
! her.  D'MJ.  There  ai’e  two  liandsome  ceineterit  s one  < n trii 
i northern,  and  the  other  on  the  western  side  of  t be  tov  n.  bi.tt 
tastefully  laid  < ut:  and  above  the  former  is  Ihe  new  bleat  b- 
ing-greeii.  bordered  by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  inter.secteJ  b} 
gravel  walks. 

Besides  the  Academy,  the  principal  seminary  of  the  town, 
the  Grammar  Fcliool.  and  Hie  Sessional  School,  tin  re  are  a 
large  number  of  private  schools  incDniing  several  connected 
: with  Ihe  spinning  establishments  of  the  town,  the  teachers 
I of  which  are  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  these  works,  'the 
I princi|)al  are  tlie  Dundee  Fublic  Libr.ary,  consisting  of  se- 
[ veral  tbousand  volumes : the  AVatt  Library,  and  tlje  Law  Li- 
I braiy ; the  Dundee  Literary  Institute  lias  a liandsome  read- 
1 ing-room  and  library  in  a central  part  of  the  town,  l-xclu- 
I sive  of  the  Innrmary  and  Dispens.iry  already  alluded  to, 
there  are  a numberof  charital  leand  benevol.uit  inslilufions 
and  societies,  and  various  religious  associ  itioris. 

Dundee  has  long  I een  celehrated  foi- its  imin  ut'actures. 
and  is  now  the  prim  ijial  seat  of  the  linen  manufacl  nres 
in  Great  Britain.  Its  fabrics  cimiprise  (isi  al  urglis.  sheet- 
ings, duck  and  coarse  linens  generally,  besides  which  linen 
yarn,  cotton-bagging,  canvas,  and  cordage  are  extensively 
manufactured.  'I’he  linen  mamifaetures  eiiqiloy  allogetliei 
U).157  individuals,  of  whom  4513  are  fem.-iles:  and  their 
entire  value  is  estimated  at  from  1 .5()().U00/.to  !.•  0 m Od/.  an- 
nually. 'J'he  linen  yarns  are  manufactured  partly  in  the 
town,  and  iiartly  in  tlie  neighboring  tov.  nsand  villages:  and 
a portion  of  them  is  exported  to  France  and  other  foreign 
countries.  All  the  mills  are  didven  by  steam-jiower.  'lire 
staple  articles  of  import  are  Hax  and  hem[)  In  m foreign 
countries,  and  coal.s  a' d lime  coastwise.  'I'he  j)rieci|ial  ex- 
ports are  linens  and  linen  yarns;  to  which  may  be  added 
since  the  opening  of  steam  communication  with  London, 
large  exports  of  iilack  cattle,  shei'p.  and  agricultural  pro 
duce.  About  half  the  linens  shipjieii  at  Dundee  areeX))orted 
to  foreign  countries,  being  generally  sent  in  tliefitsl  jdai-o 
to  Glasgow.  IJverpool.  and  London,  where  they  are  re 
ship])ed  foi-  their  destination.  In  1850.  the  total  for«  ign 
e'xports  amounted  to  91.672/.  Another  manufactniv  of 
some  importance  is  tlie  Dundee  kid  gloves,  famed  for  theii 
neatness  and  dural  ility.  8 ugar- refining,  working  in  iron, 
and  shipbuilding,  the  last  including  the  constrncti  ri  of 
iron  steamers,  are  also  important,  'the  hai  her  accoinmoda- 
tion.  and  docks  of  Dundee,  are  < f Mie  1 est  description  : and 
include  tM'o  wet  docks,  one  (T  ' ^ acres,  and  another  of  5j 
acres,  with  a tidal  harbor  of4J  acres,  connected  with  them; 
the  breadth  of  tlie  lock  of  the  former,  to  whiih  is  attached  a 
splenilid  graiing  dock,  is  40  feet:  and  that  of  the  latter, 
which  is  fitted  to  admit  sti-amers.  55  feet.  A wet  d ck  ef 
14^  acres,  is  now  being  constructed,  tlie  lock  of  wiiich  will 
be  60  fei‘t:  and  there  are  others  embraced  by  the  barb. or 
plan,  which,  when  executed,  will  gnatly  extend  this  s])e- 
cies  of  accommodation.  'I'he  (piays  are  wide,  alfirding  berth- 
age  for  al  ove  65  vessels,  and  there  are  spacious  carpenters’ 
and  shipbuilding  yards,  with  a slip  capable  ofdrawing  up  a 
a vessel  of  800  tons.  A large  crane,  of  30  tons  pnwi'r.  is 
erected  on  the  S.E.  corner  of  I'arl  Grey's  Dock,  foi-  tlie  pur- 
pose of  lifting  the  heavy  machinery  and  lx  ilers  of  steam 
vessels,  there  being  now  a considtwal  le  business  carried  on 
in  constructing  and  fitting  in  the  macliinery  of  steamers 
The  registered  shipping  of  Dundee,  in  1851.  numbered  382 
vessels:  aggregate  tonnage.  72.754;  the  custom.s’  duties  col- 
lected. amounted  to  63,342/.  In  1850,63,183/.  were  collected 
at  the  port. 

Dundee  was  long  considered  one  of  the  most  unhcxilthy 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  .some  later  in(|uiries 
>how  that  the  aggregate  diration  of  human  life  is  greater 
here  than  in  either  Liverpool  or  Glasgow.  'J’he  eominuniea- 
tion  between  Dundee  and  the  opposite  shore,  a distance  of 
from  H to  2 miles,  is  maintained  by  a large  and  handsi'ine 
steamer.  About  lOO  000  persons  a re  conveyed  across  annually, 
besides  carriages,  hor.ses.  cattle.  &c.  'I'he  trip  is  perfermed 
in  20  minutes.  'Tliere  are  four  railways  connected  wiih  the 
town — one  to  Newtyle,  from  which  are  branches  to  (’n|>ar 
Angus  and  Glammis.  on  the  Scotlish  Midland  J unction, 
(tins  b ing  the  first  railway  line  in  Scotlai.d:)  ore  to  Ar 
broath  with  a branch  to  Montrose,  and  coniinnation  to 
Aberdeen  : another  (the  Edinburgh  Ferth.  and  Dundee)  to 
Edinburgh,  crossing  the  F'riths  of 'fay  and  Forth  by  power- 
ful steamers  ; and  a f lurth  to  Ferth,  and  tlieuce  to  the 
South,  by  the  Scottish  Central  Ac. 

Dundee  was  at  an  early  period  a place  of  considerable 
note.  and.  like  most  old  towns,  was  originally  walled.  It 
was  erected  a royal  burgh  by  AA’illiam  the  Lion,  was  twice 
in  the  possession  of  the  English  under  Edward  1..  was  as 
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often  retaken  by  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and  in  the  reigns  sub- 
seiiuent  to  that  of  the  latter  was  ranked  the  third  town  in 
Scotland  after  Edinbui'iih.  At  the  Keformation  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  ‘-The  Second  treneva,”  for  its 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  new  faith.  In  lti45.  it  was  besieged, 
taken,  and  sacked  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose:  and  six  years 
afterwards,  iiamely.  in  Idol,  it  was  stormed  by  Monk,  when 
a irreat  number  of  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  not 
few(>r.  it  is  said,  than  a sixth  part,  or  about  131)0  persons. 
During  the  reigns  of  the  Scottish  kings  Dundee  was  o-ne  of 
their  places  of  residence.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Hector 
Boece,  the  historian  : Halliburton,  who  was  the  first  o])enly 
to  profess  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland:  Sir  (Jeoi-ge 
M Kenzie.  Lord  Advocate;  Ferguson,  the  poet:  and  of  Ad- 
miral Duncan,  the  hero  of  Camperdown.  Sir  M'illiam 
Wallace  was  educated  here.  The  town  returns  one  member 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Pop.  in  1841,00,553;  in  1851, 
78.829;  in  1861,90,125. 

DUX'DKEC  a small  village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  North- 
umberland, 19  miles  W.  of  Belleville,  and  3 ndles  from 
Brighton.  It  contains  several  saw  mills  and  a gri-t  mill. 

DU.NDEE.  a post-village  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Beauhai 
nois.  78  miles  S.W.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  100. 

DUX'DEeC  a post-village  of  Yates  co..  New  York.  190  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Albany.  It  contains  2 churches.  2 academies  or 
union  schools.  20  stores,  and  mills  and  factories  of  dill'erent 
kinds.  Bop.  in  1860,  733. 

DUNDEE,  a posCoifice  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio. 

DUNDEE,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Mon- 
roe CO.,  Michig:)n,  on  the  Haisin  Iliver.  15  miles  above  Mon- 
roe. has  an  ample  water-power,  which  is  partially  improved. 
Pop.  .about  700:  of  the  township,  1940. 

DUNDEE. a flourishing  post-village  and  township  in  Kane 
co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Fox  Kiver,  48  miles  N.IV.  of  Chicago. 
The  rivei'  affords  valuable  water-power.  Pop.  1889. 

DUNDEUHEIM,  ddon'der-hime',  a village  of  Baden,  circle 
of  .'liddle  Bhine.  Pop.  890. 

DUN'D  ).\’C\LD.  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Ayr.  district  of  Kyle.  4 miies  S.S. W.  of  I rvine.  Oti  the  Frith 
of  Clyde  are  ruins  of  a castle,  supposed  to  h.ive  been  built 
by  the  Stuarts  before  their  accession  to  the  throne,  and  in 
which  they  afterwards  frequently  resided.  It  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  the  Cochi'ane  family. 

DUN'DON'ALD.  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Down.  5 miles  E.  of  Belfast. 

DUN'DBE.N'N  A.N,  the  old  name  of  a parish  of  Scotland. 
CO.  of  Kirkcudbright,  containing  the  ruins  of  a once  famous 
abbey. 

DUN'tDBUM,  a village  of  Ireland,  on  the  inner  harbor  of 
Dundrum  Bay. 

DUNDKUM.  a village  of  Ireland.  4^  miles  S.  of  Dublin. 

DUNDb’UM  BAY,  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down,  is  a bay 
of  the  Irish  .Sea.  7 miles  S.\Y.  of  Downpatrick,  having  St. 
•Ji'hn's  Buint  on  its  .N'.E.  side,  and  the  Mourne  Mf'untains 
on  the  S.W.  Breadth  at  the  entrance,  about  10  miles.  A 
heavy  S.  and  S.E.  swell  .sets  intn  it:  and  near  its  N.  side  are 
the  rocks  Cow  and  Calf  joined  by  a reef  with  the  mainland. 
The  steamer  tireat  Britain  was  stranded  here  in  1846. 

DUN'DIIV'.  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Somerset. 

DUNE  or  DUN.  doon,  an  island  in  the  China  Sea.  off  the 
E.  coast  of  Anam.  in  lat.  12°  15'  N..  Ion.  109°  .30'  E. 

DUNEAN,  dun-ainf.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Antrim. 

DUNEDIN.  See  Edinuuroh. 

DUNES,  diin.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn-et- 
Garonne.  29  milee  W.  of  Montauban.  I’op.  1248. 

DU  N FAN  AG  1 1 Y,  dfin-fan'a-He,  a market-town  of  Ireland, 
in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal,  on  the  S.  side  of  Dunfanaghy  Har- 
bor. Vij  miles  N.W.  of  Kilmacrenan. 

DUN  KEENEY  or  DOONFEEN  Y.  doon-fee^nee,  a parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo. 

DUNFEBMLIN  E.  dum-ferfiin,  a parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough  manutacturing  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland. 
CO.  of  Fife.  13  miles  N’.IV.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  of  town,  in 
1851.  8577 : of  the  parliamentary  borough.  13.836.  It  is 
generally  handsome,  thou . h irregularly  built,  on  an  emi- 
nence, st'parated  from  a large  suburb  on  the  IV.  by  a 
ravine,  crossed  liy  a bridge.  The  principal  edifice  is  its  fine 
collegiate  church  erected  in  1821.  conti'ruf  us  to  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  edifice.  The  Abbey,  originally  founded  by 
Malcolm  and  his  queen,  between  1070  and  1080,  was  a mo- 
nastei'y  of  Culdees.  Here  Edward  of  England  resided  for 
some  months  in  l.'’>04.  and  on  leaving  it  set  it  on  fire.  It 
was  reimilt  by  Bruce,  and  here  his  body  was  interred.  In 
1589.  the  Abbey,  with  its  lands,  was  erected  into  a temporal 
lordship,  and  conferred  upon  Anne  of  Denmark,  wife  of  .lames 
VI.  The  nave  and  tower  and  some  parts  of  the  refectory,  still 
remain,  and  are  partly  of  Saxon  and  partly  Norman  architec- 
ture. In  the  town  are  various  other  places  of  worship  a 
guildhall  with  a spiie  1.32  feet  in  height,  town-hall  and  jail, 
several  public  schools,  a flourishing  mechanics’  institute, 
several  learned  associations,  and  subscription  libraries.  'I’he 
staple  manufacture  is  table  lineti.  in  regard  to  which  the 
town  early  took  the  lead,  and  is  still  unrivalled  by  any  other 
town  in  the  kingdom.  This  manufacture,  together  with 
that  of  colored  worsted  and  cotton  covers,  which  has  been 
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added  to  it.  and  almost  equals  it  in  extent,  occupies  about 
one-half  of  the  population.  There  ave  also  njinecoi’s  spin 
ning  mills,  extensive  malleahle  iron-works,  a large  power-locoxi 
factory,  and.  in  the  vicinity,  several  important  collieiies. 
Dunfermline  connects  E.  with  abi-anch  of  the  I.dinburgh  a.id 
Northern,  and  M".  with  the  Alloa  and  Dunfermline  Batl- 
ways,  both  of  which  have  a common  station  immediately 
N.  of  the  town.  'J'he  town,  erected  into  a royal  burgh  in 
1588.  unites  with  Stirliiig.  Inverkeithing.  Culi-c/ss.  and 
Queensferrv-  in  sending  one  member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Adjoining  the  Abbey  was  a palace, enlarged  by  .James 
IV.  in  1500.  in  which  Charles  1.  was  born  in  ICOO.  and 
where  Charles  II.,  in  1650,  subscribed  the  League  and  Co- 
venant. 

DUN'FOBD  BRIDGE,  a station  on  the  8helfield  and  Man- 
chc^ster  Bail  way,  18^  miles  N.W.  of  Sheffield. 

DUNGANNON  dun-gan^non,  a parliamentary  and  munici- 
pal borough  and  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Tyrone.  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Armagh.  Bop.  3801.  It  stands 
on  a hill-slope,  consists  of  an  old  and  a new  town,  is  regularly 
and  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a good  church,  an  endowed 
ro.yal  school,  founded  in  1628.  fever  hospital,  several  branch 
hanks,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  earthenware.  The 
hoi-ough  sends  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Dungannon  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  O’Neils.  Fvings  of  Ul- 
ster fi(  m the  earliest  jieriod  of  Irish  history  till  1007.  when 
the  last  of  these  powerful  chieftains  fled  to  the  Continent, 
and  his  possessions  were  granted  by  .James  I.  to  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester. 

DUNGAN’JNON,  a post-village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canals,  142  miles  N.E.  of  Co- 
lumluis. 

DUNJGANSTOWN.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  "Wicklow. 

DUN'GAR/VAN.  a psrliantentary  and  municipal  borough, 
seaport  town,  and  pari.^h  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co..  and 
25  miles  IV. S.W.  of  Waterford,  on  the  Collig.-m.  near  its 
mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Dungarvan.  and  across  which  a hand- 
some one-arched  liridge  connects  it  with  its  suburb.  Abbing- 
side.  I’op.  of  town.  8625.  It  is  neatly  built,  and  resorted  to 
for  sea-bathing.  'I’he  principal  edif  ces  are  a parish  chinch, 
4 Roman  Catholic  chapels,  a convent,  a castle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  now  used  as  a barrack,  a bridewell.  ses.«ion-l)oxise 
union  work-house,  and  market-house.  It  has  little  trade, 
its  harbor  being  only  fitted  for  ves.«el.s  under  150  tons.  It 
sends  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  gives  the 
title  of  viscount  to  the  Earl  of  Cork. 

DUNGARVAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Kil- 
kenny. 

DUNGEN,  (Diingen.)  dfing^nen,  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands. province  of  West  Brabant,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Boi.s-le-Duc. 
Bop.  1100. 

DUN’GENESS.  dunj-nfessJ.  a headland  of  England,  form- 
ing the  S.  extremity  of  the  county  of  Kent,  and  projecting 
into  the  English  Channel,  about  3^  miles  S.S.E.of  Lydd.  It 
has  a fort  and  light-house,  in  lat.  50°  54'59"N.,  Ion.  58°  E 
Elevation  of  light-hon.se,  92  feet. 

DUNGIVEN.  dun-ghiv'en.  a market-town  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.,  and  D'^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Londonderry, 
on  the  road  from  Armagh.  I’op.  of  town.  1016. 

DUNGLASSJ.  a promontory  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  2^  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Dumbarton,  parish  of  Ol’d  Kilpatrick,  projecting 
into  the  Clyde.  Here  was  the  W.  termination  of  the  walls 
of  Antoninus,  which  Ls  crowned  by  a ruined  castle  of  the 
Colquhonns. 

DUN'GLOIVJ,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  and  11 5 miles  N.  by 
IV.  of  Donegal.  Pop.  449. 

DUN'IIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts,  on  the 
Tretit.  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  4 arches,  5^  miles  E.N.E. 
Tux  ford. 

DUNHAM,  a post-village  and  township  in  McHenry  co., 
Illinois,  200  miles  N.N.E.  of  Siiringfield.  Pop.  981. 

DUNHAM,  or  DUNHAM  FLA'l'S.  a post-villa.ce  of  Canada 
East.  CO.  of  Missiscjuoi,  56  miles  S.E.  of  Montreal,  and  45 
miles  from  Stanstead. 

DUNHAM.  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

DUNHAM,  UT'J’LE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

DUNHAM  MASJSEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Chester. 

DUNHAM’S  BASIN,  a village  of  Washington  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Champlain  Canal,  about  54  miles  N.by  E.  of 
Alb.inv. 

DUN'KARD  or  DUNCARD,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Greene  co..  Penn.sylvania.  Pop.  1455. 

DUNKARD  CREEK,  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania,  flows 
into  the  Monongahela  River. 

DUMIOLME,  dun'hom,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln. ^ 

DUNTERES.  dli'nc-aiR'.  a vill.age  of  France,  department  of 
Haute-Lolre.  10  miles  N.E.  of  Yssingeaux,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Duni^res.  Pop.  2409. 

DUMNO,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

DUNGPACE.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling,  joined 
with  Lnrbert,  near  Falkirk.  Here  are  two  singular  artifi- 
cial mounds  of  Celtic  or  Roman  origin.  Torwood.  a part 
of  the  old  Caledonian  forest,  stiB  remains  in  this  parish. 
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DUNKELD,  diin-k?l/,  a burjrh  of  barony,  and  market-town 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  Old  Dunkeld  (parish  of  Uunkeld  and 
Dowally)  beino;  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Perth,  on  the  jrreat  East 
Pass  to  the  Highlands,  and  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tay.  across 
which  it  communicates  with  the  suburb.  Little  Dunkeld.  by 
an  elesjant  bridfie  of  7 arches.  Pop.  in  1851,  ll04.  In  an- 
cient times,  Dunkeld  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the 
Picti.sh  kin>rs.  A cell  of  Culdees  was  here  early  estal  lished, 
and  in  1130  was  made  the  .seat  of  a bi.shopric  by  David  II. 
Us  cathedral  was  built  in  1330,  but  lonf,'  before  this  peiiod 
riunkeld  was  celebrated  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the 
kinfrdom.  Neai‘  the  cathedral  stands  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  Dukes  of  Athole,  an  old-tashioned  square  building,  and 
at  a short  distance  the  new  mansion  of  the  late  duke. 
Within  the  grounds  are  .shown  the  two  first  larches  intro- 
duced into  Britain,  brought  from  the  Tyrol  in  1738.  The 
larch  is  now  naturalized  in, Scotland,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  extensively  cultivated  timber-trees  in  the 

ountry.  Pop.  in  1851,  1102. 

DUAKELD.  a parish  of  Ireland.  See  Dunkitt. 

DUNKEHQUE.  See  Dunkirk. 

DU.N  K'EKTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

DUNK'ESWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

DUN'KINEE'LY  or  DUNKANELY,  a village  of  Ireland, 
co..  and  3 miles  W.  of  Donegal.  N.E.  of  the  head  of  Macswine's 
Bay,  with  a parish  church  and  a Wesleyan  chapel.  Pop.  475. 

DUN  K'lASYlLLE,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio. 

DU.NtKl  HK,  {i'v.Duvlerque.  duN«'kaiKk':  Ger.DMwAv'rc/icw. 
diiu'-keeiPKen.)  a fortified  seaport  town,  and  the  most  N.  of 
France.  departmentofNord.  capital  of  thearrondissement.  on 
the  Strait  of  Dover.  40  miles  N.W.  of  Lille,  and  45  miles  E.  of 
Dover,  at  the  junction  of  3 canals,  and  on  the  Railway  duNord. 
Pop.  in  ]852.2iU)f'0.  It  is  defended  by  a citadel,  has  a town-hall, 
theatre,  concert-hall,  .sevei'al  finechurches.  a lofty  belfry,  seve- 
ral hospitals,  military  and  civil  prisons,  barracks,  a caillege.  and 
public  library  of  18,000  volumes, soap,  stai'ch,  and  iron- works. 
The  harbor,  chiefly  .artificial,  is  shallow,  but  the  roadstead  is 
good,  and  since  Dunkirk  was  made  a free  port  in  1826,  it  has 
had  a brisk  and  increasing  trade  in  wines.  In  1844,  the 
numberof  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  were  197,  (18,299  tons.) 
A considerable  number  of  the.se  were  engaged  in  the  cod 
fishery,  from  which  the  number  of  ve.ssels  of  all  nations 
which  entered  the  port  in  the  same  year  was  94.  (7270  tons.) 
In  1849.  the  total  numberof  ves.sels  entered  ^yas  1740.  (134.828 
tons.)  and  cleared.  1059,  (184.927  tons.)  The  receipts  at  the 
Custom-house  in  1848.  were  5.277,000  francs,  and  in  1849, 
J.963.0(I0  francs.  Dunkirk  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  first  re- 
sort and  commerce,  and  of  a maritime  syndicat,  and  pos- 
sesses a chamber  of  commerce,  an  exchange,  and  an  agricul- 
tural society.  This  town  is  said  toow’e  its  origin  to  a chapel 
founded  by  St.  Eloi.  which,  from  its  situation  among  the 
■«ndy  downs  of  the  coast,  took  the  name  of  Dun-kirk.  i.  e. 
the  ‘'church  of  the  downs.”  It  appears  to  have  become  a 
place  of  some  importance  in  the  tenth  century,  when  it  was 
first  surrounded  by  walls.  The  possession  of  it  was  repeat- 
edly contested  by  the  Spaniards  and  French.  In  1658,  it  was 
given  up  to  the  English  by  Turenne,  and  continued  with 
them  till  1662.  when  Charles  II.  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV. 

DUNtKIRK,  an  extra-parochial  district  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent. 

DUNKIRK,  a port  of  entry  and  post-town,  in  Chautauqua 
CO.,  New  York,  situated  on  a bay  of  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the 
Lake  Shore  Uailroa  l,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Buffalo.  It  is  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Erie  Railway,  4t0  miles  long.  It 
was  formerly  part  of  the  township  of  Pomfret;  but,  in  1860. 
was  set  off  as  the  township  and  village  of  Dunkirk.  The 
situation  is  elevated  and  pleasant.  It  contains  2 banks,  3 
oil  refineries,  the  various  shops  of  the  western  division  of 
the  Erie  Railway,  2 printing  offices,  a large  steam  flouriug- 
mill,  and  manufactories  of  various  kinds.  As  a harbor  for 
lake  commerce  the  bay  is  commodious  and  safe.  Thirteen 
propellers,  besides  brigs,  schooners,  and  small  craft,  run 
to  the  harbor  regularly.  For  the  yeard862,  the  imports 
here  included  1,095,364  bols.  flour;  147,579  bids,  pork  and 
beef;  112,061  bu.  wheat;  149,654  bu.  corn;  ‘27,509  tierces 
bams;  lt,,102  bbls.  eggs;  38,245  casks  of  lard;  30,323  pack- 
ages of  butter;  21,4^  hhds.  tobacco;  814  bales  of  cotton; 
22,545  hides;  16,275  packages  of  wool;  and  copper,  oil,  cat- 
tle, hogs,  &c.,  &c.,  in  proportion.  Its  lake  commerce  is 
steadily  increasing,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  collector 
of  the  port.  Navigation  is  generally  open  at  Dunkirk  some 
weeks  earlier  than  at  Buffalo,  owing  to  the  ice  being  driven 
down  the  lake  each  spring  by  prevailing  winds,  and  this 
gives  a decided  advantage  to  it  as  a port  of  entry.  The  Erie 
Railway  has  two  large  and  secure  docks  for  the  receiition 
and  shipment  of  freight.  The  railroad  now  being  built  from 
the  coal-field«  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Erie  R.R.  at  Carrollton 
will  make  this  place  a coal  depot,  at  which  vessels  will  be 
fupplied.  With  its  natural  advantages,  aided  by  the  public 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  Dunkirk  bids  fair  to  soon  rank  with 
♦he  cities  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Pop.  in  1855,  4392;  in 
*860,  5616;  in  1865,  about  7000. 

DUNKIRK,  a post-office  of  Calvert  co.,  Maryland. 

DUNKIRK,  a post-office  of  Qreenville  district,  South  Car 
rolina. 
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DUNKIRK,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Dana 
co.,  M'isconsin,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Madison.  It  has  a water 
power,  with  several  mills.  Pop.  1760. 

DUN'KITTU  or  DUN'KELD^,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Lein- 
ster, co.  of  Kilkenny. 

DUNK'LIN,  a county  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  ^Missouri, 
bordering  on  Arkansas,  has  an  area  of  abr  at  700  .s(inare 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  St.  Fian.cis  River,  and 
on  the  E.  in  part  by  Lake  Pemiscot,  intersected  by  ('astor 
River.  This  county,  together  with  several  adjoining,  was 
severely  injured  by  the  earthquakes  of  1811  and  1812.  Thi 
soil,  where  not  overflowed,  is  highly  productive  Named  in 
honour  of  the  late  Daniel  Dunklin,  former  Governor  of  .Mis- 
souri. Capital,  Kennet.  Pop.  5026,  of  whom  4855  were 
free. 

DUXKUR,  dunfkuR',  a village  and  fort  of  Ilindostan,  in 
Kunawur,  on  the  Spiti.  near  the  Sutlej,  140  miles  S.  by  E 
of  Leh;  lat.  .3-20  18'  N..  Ion.  78°  20'  E. 

DUNLAPU  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co..  Ohio. 

DUNLAP’S  CREEK,  in  the  S.AV.  central  part  of  Virginia, 
rises  in  Monroe  county,  flows  north-eastward,  and  falls  into 
Jackson’s  River  near  Covington. 

DUNL.APS'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Laurens  district,  South 
Carolina. 

DUNLAPSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Union  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  East  Fork  of  W hitewater  River,  70  miles 
E. S.E.  of  Indianapolis;  contains  1 church. 

DU.N'LA  VUVN.  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wick- 
low. 5 miles  N.W.  of  Donard.  Pop.  of  the  town,  990. 

DU.N'LECKUNEY.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Carlow. 

DU.\LEEIl/,a  small  post-towm  and  disfranchised  borough 
of  Ireland,  in  Leirrster,  co.  of  Louth,  on  the  Dublin  and 
Beltast  Railroad,  11  miles  S.  of  Dunkalk.  Pup.  808. 

DU.\  LEITII.  dhn-leethU  athriviug  po.'t-village,  .lo  Da\  ie.ss 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  IMississipid  1 iver.  oppo- 
site Duburjue.  It  forms  the  N.W.  terminus  of  the  Illinois 
Ci'utral  Railroad.  It  has  3 large  hotels,  Ac.  Pop.  in  1860, 
857. 

DUN-LE-PALLETEAU.  duN«-leh-p4rieh-to'.  (or  pSll'to',) 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Creuse,  ariondissement, 
and  14  miles  N.W.  of  Gueiet.  Pop.  1421. 

DUN-LE-ROI,  dtiNG-leh-rw'L  {anc.  Ca.'^'irinn  Diihii ?)  a town 
of  Fiance,  department  of  Cher.  11  miles  N.  of  St.  Aniand 
Montrond.  on  the  right  V:ank  of  the  Auron.  J’op  in  185‘2. 
4948.  It  was  an  important  city  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

DUNLEV/Y,  a post-office  of  VVarren  co..  t.hio. 

DUNLOP^,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Ayr  and 
Renfrew.  7i  miles  N.E.  of  Irvine.  Pop.  1206.  It  is  famous 
for  its  excellent  cheese. 

DUNLUClr^,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Antrim, 
including  part  of  the  town  of  Bushmills.  Dunluce  Castle, 
a structure  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  now  a picturesque 
ruin. 

DUN'MAN'US  BAY,  an  inlet  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Ireland, 
CO.  of  Cork,  4 miles  in  breadth  at  its  entrance,  and  stretch- 
ing inland  about  12  miles. 

DUNMANWVAY,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
co.  of  Cork.  13  miles  W.  of  Bandon.  Pop.  3086. 

DUN'MOREC  a village  of  Scotland,  co..  and  7 miles  S.E. of 
Stirling,  parish  of  Airth.  Pop.  153.  The  castle  is  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Murray  family,  to  whom  it  give.sthe  title  of  earl. 

DUN  MORE,  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught, 
co.ofGalwajq  I^miles  N.N.E.  of  Tuam.  Pop.  of  the  town.  917. 

DUNMORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.,  and  3^ 
miles  M’.N.W.  of  Kilkenny.  Here  is  a curious  cave  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

DUN'MOREC  a .small  village  ofLancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

DUNMORE,  a thriving  po.st-village  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Lu- 
zerne co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  railroad  which  extends  from 
Scranton  to  the  Lackawaxen  River.  The  origin  of  this  vil- 
lage is  very  recent;  it  has  been  built  up  by  the  mining  ope- 
rations of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company.  A large  num- 
ber of  hands  are  employed  in  the  coal  mines  near  this  jdace, 
which  are  very  extensive.  Pop.  in  1860,  estimated  at  1600. 

DUNMORE,  a post-office  of  Pocahontas  co..  Virginia. 

DUN  MORE,  EA  ST.  a seaport  town  of  1 reland,  in  M nnster, 
co.,  and  85  miles  S.E.  of  M aterford.  on  Waterford  Harbor. 
Pop.  3612.  It  is  well  built,  and  much  frequented  as  a w'ater- 
ing-place.  It  has  a handsome  church,  and  a harbor  and  quay 
Mail  steam-packets  ply  regularly  between  it  and  Milford. 

DUN4M6)W.  GREA'i'.  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  Eng- 
land, co  of  Essex,  on  theChehner.  12miles  N.N.W.  of  Chelins 
ford.  Pop.  in  1852.  3235.  The  town,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Roman  Co’sorant't  gun,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence. and  well  built.  It  has  a fine  church,  a market-cro.ss 
built  in  1578,  a union  work-house,  and  some  manufiictures 
of  sacking. 

DUNMGW,  Ll'TTLE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

DUNMUR/RY,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Antrim,  on  the 
Glenwater,  and  on  the  Ulster  Railway,  4^  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Belfast.  Pop.  211. 

DUNN,  a township  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1055. 

DUNtNET,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Caitb 
ness  on  Pentland  Frith,  with  a village,  1]/^  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Thurso. 
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LUN^ET  HEAD,  a rocky  peninsula  of  Scotland,  forming 
the  N.  extremity  of  Great  ISritain,  and  having  on  it  a light- 
house. 340  feet  .above  the  sea.  in  lat.  f)8°  40'  N..  Ion.  3®  21'  W. 
On  th,!  S.W.  side  is  the  deep  inlet  of  Dunnet  Bay. 

DUXNICHEN,  dun'uiK-pn,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Forfar. 

DlTXtNIXG,  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  with  a neat 
village.  8^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Perth. 

DUNNINGEN,  doOntning-en,  a village  of  IVtirtemburg, 
circle  of  Schvarzwald.  7 miles  W.N.W.  of  Rottweil.  P.  1411, 

DUNtXlNG'S  CHEEK,  of  Bedford  co,,  Pennsylvania,  falls 
into  the  Haystown  Branch  of  Juni.ata  Biver. 

DUXXIXG’S  -MOUXH’AIX,  Pennsylvania,  a ridge  extend- 
ing nearly  northward  from  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Bedford 
county,  E,  of  Dunning's  Creek,  into  Blair  county. 

DUXtXINGSVlLLE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co,,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

DUN'XINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co,  and  Ainsty  of 
York. 

DUX'XOSE/,  a lofty  headland  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  near 
theuiiddleof  its  S.E.  coast.  Lat.  50°  37'  N.,  Ion.  1°  11'  36"  W, 

DUX'XO'H'l'AR,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kincardine,  on 
the  Xorth  Sea,  and  comprising  the  town  of  Stonehaven. 
The  extensive  ruin  of  Dunnottar  Castle,  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  Keiths.  Earl-Marischals.  stands  on  a perpendicular 
rock,  160  feet  above  the  sea.  and  almost  .separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a deep  chasm.  The  castle  was  taken  in  129(5, 
by  Sir  W.  Wallace.  During  the  commonw'ealth.  the  Scottish 
regalia  were  kept  there;  and  on  the  surrender  of  the  garri- 
son to  Cromwell,  the  crown  was  secreted  in  the  church  of 
KinefT.  In  lOSb,  m.any  Covenanters  were  imprisoned  in  the 
dungeons  of  Dunnottar.  It  w as  dismantled  after  the  rebel- 
lion of  1715. 

DUXXS'BURG,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

DUXX'S  CUlCXERS.  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

DUXXS^TOWX,  a village  of  Clinton  co..  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  opposite  Lock- 
haven. 

DUXXSWTLLE.  a post-office  of  Albany  co..  New  Y'ork. 

DU.N’XSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Essex  co.,  Virginia,  56  miles 
N.E.  of  Richmond. 

DUXOIS.  dii'nwit,  an  ancient  territory  of  France,  pro- 
vince of  Orleanois.  (Orleanais.)  now  forming  parts  of  the  de- 
partments of  Eure-et-Iyoir,  Loir-et-Cher,  and  Loiret. 

DU.N'OiyLY,  a ruined  castle  of  Scotland,  co.,  of  Argyle,  on 
a rock  f)rming  the  X.  point  of  Oban  Bay.  The  M’Dougals, 
descendants  of  the  Lords  of  Lorn,  are  its  proprietors. 

DUN'OON'  AND  KII7MUN,  a parish  and  village  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Argyle,  on  the  W.  .side  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  7^  miles 
W.  of  Greenock.  The  village  is  frejuented  as  a watering-place, 
and  numerous  steamers  touch  there.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  of  the  early  Stuarts. 

D U N ' B 1;G'G  A X , a V i 1 1 age  of  Scotland , co,  an  d 1 6 m i 1 e.s  X . W . 
of  Dumfries.  Pop.  277.  A bridge  across  Dalwhat  Water 
connects  it  with  the  village  of  Minnyhive. 

DUN'ROBHX  CAS'TLE.  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Sutherland,  is 
a residence  of  the  Duke  of  Suthei  land.  parish  of  Golspie,  on 
a height  on  Dornoch  Frith.  7 miles  E X.E.  of  Dornoch. 

DUX'ROSSt-NESS.  a parish  fonning  a peninsula  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  Shetland  mainland,  and  terminating  in  Sum- 
burgh  Head.  • 

DUXStBY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

DU.XS'COR  K/.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,and  9 miles  N.W.  of 
Dumfries.  Ellisland  Farm,  residence  of  the  late  poet  Burns, 
is  in  this  parish. 

DUXSE.  duiiss,  a burgh  ofbarony,  market-town,  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick,  on  an  eminence,  at  the  S.  point  of 
Dunse  Law,  and  on  a branch  of  the  North  British  Bailway, 
13  miles  W.  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Pop.  of  town,  2656,  It 
has  inaiiy  private  schools,  a town-hall,  subscription  and 
other  libraries,  a reading-room,  and  2 branch  banks.  John 
Duns  Scotus,  Boston,  author  of  the  Fourfold  State.  Dr.  M'Crie, 
the  historian  ofKnox.and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  architect  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  were  all  born  in  the  town  or  parish  of  Dunse. 

I)  LI. \ St  FOLD,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

DG.\StF(4RD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

DUXSIIAUGIILTX.  dQn-shawfitlin.  a market-town  and 
parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ltdnster,  co.  of  Meath,  11  miles  S.S.E. 
of  .\avan.  i'op.  ofthe  town.  524. 

DUN'SIIELT'.  or  DAXESIIALT.  dAn-sh^lt/.  a village  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  1 mile  S.E.  of  Auchtermuchty,  on  the 
Eden.  Pop. 646. 

DUX'SlNXAXEt,  one  of  the  Sidlaw  Hill.s.  in  .“Scotland,  co., 
and  7 miles  N.E.  of  Perth.  Elevation,  1114  feet.  It  has 
been  a military  station,  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  fosse, 
attributed  to  Macbeth. 

DU.N'Sl  NSKt.  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Lein.ster,  co.  of  Dub- 
•in,  4 miles  W.N.W.  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  on  a hill  near 
which  is  Trinity  College  Observatory. 

DUN'STABLE.  a market  town  and  parish  of  England,  c«  , 
and  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bedford,  on  the  Watling  Street,  at 
the  E.  base  of  the  Chiltern  llilbs.  10  miles  E.X.E.  of  the 
Boxmore  Station  the  lymdon  and  North-western  Bailway. 
Pop.  in  1S51.  3589.  The  town,  situated  among  chalk  dowms. 
oionsists  of  antitjue  but  mostly  respechible  brick  houses,  and 
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has  a church,  originally  the  nave  of  a celebrated  pri(Try, 
fotinded  by  Henry  I,  The  early  Norman  kings  had  a palace 
here. 

DUVS  I'ABLK,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middhwex 
CO..  Massachusetts,  on  the  N.  boundary  of  the  state,  30  milea 
N.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  -187, 

DUN'  l A BLi;,  a post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsyb 
Vania,  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  a few 
niiles  below  Lockhaven.  Pop.  472, 

DUN'ST.lFKf.N  AGE.  an  ancient  royal  castle  of  Scotland, 
co,  of  Argyle,  on  Loch  Etive,  2|  miles  N.E.  of  Oban,  It  lx? 
longed  to  the  Scottish  monarchs  in  early  times,  and  is  of 
unknown  antiquity.  The  famous  palladium  stone  of  Scot- 
land. now  in  AVe.stminster  Abbey,  was  kept  here  previous  to 
its  removal  to  Scone, 

DUXfSTER,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset.  32|  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Somerton.  Pop.  in  1851, 
1184.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a castle, 

DUN 'STEW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford, 
DDX'STON,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Oxford, 
DUNSTON,  a paii.^h  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 
DUNS'TON,  a village  of  Cumberland  co.,  .Maine,  9 miles 
S.W.  of  Portland,  has  1 church  and  4 stores.  Pop.  about  900. 

DUX-SUR-MEUSE,  dtiNo-sliR-muz.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Meuse,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Montmedy,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Meuse.  Pop.  966,  It  was  formerly  fortified. 
DUNASYRE.  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  I.rfinark. 
DUX'TEBTOX,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Devon. 

DUN  TOCHER,  dOn-fftn'er,  or  dQn-tdn'er,  a large  manu- 
facturing village  of  Scotland,  co,  of  Dumbarton.  8 miles  X.W, 
by  W,  of  Gla.sgow,  containing  several  large  cotton-spinning 
aTid  weaving  factories,  and  manufactures  of  agricultural  im- 
plements. &c.  Pop.  3809. 

DUN'TOX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford, 

DUNTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks, 

DUNTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

DU.NTON,  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

DUN'TON  BAS'SETT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  T>eicester. 
DUN'TO.N'SVTLLE,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  distnct.  South 
Carolina. 

DUNTSOIORNE  ABHIOTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

DUNTSBORNE  ROUSE,  a parish  of  England,  oo,  of  Glou- 
cester. 

DUN'TEG'AN.  a bay  and  headband  of  Scotland,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Skve. 

DUN'VEG'AN  FOll^.  in  British  North  America,  on  the 
Pence  River.  Lat.  56°  14'  N.,  Ion.  117°  30'  W. 

DUN'VILLE,  a thriving  post-village  and  river-port  ot 
Can.ada  AVe.st.  co.  of  Haldimand,  on  Grand  River,  which  is 
here  navigable  for  steamboats,  and  on  the  Buffalo.  Brantford, 
and  Goderich  Railroad.  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Hamilton,  and  50 
miles  by  water  W.  by  N.  of  Buffalo.  It  has  churches  of  the 
Episcopalians  and  Methodists,  an  assurance  agency,  8 stores, 
a foundry,  grist  and  pla.ster  mills,  and  exten.sive  lumber 
yards.  The  imports  in  1851  amounted  to  gl  10.840,  all  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  exports  to  $85,164.  of  which 
$76,416  went  to  the  United  States.  Pop.  about  1000, 
DUXWICII.  dfin'ich.  a decayed  borough,  seaport,  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  on  the  North  Sea.  26  miles 
X.E.  of  Ipswich.  Pop.  237.  It  was  anciently  an  important 
city,  the  capital  of  East  Anglia,  but  has  been  almost  entirely 
desti-oyed  by  ini  oadsof  the  sea ; and  the  ruins  of  a monastery, 
a church,  and  a chapel,  are  all  that  remain  of  its  ancient 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  said  to  have  been  50  in  number.  The 
borough  formerly  sent  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
It  was  a Roman  station. 

DU  PAGE,  a co.  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an  area 
of  340  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  E.  and  W.  branches 
of  the  Du  Page  Biver.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the 
.soil  highly  productive,  A large  portion  of  the  county  is 
prairie.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  pas.si^s  along  the 
.S.E.  border.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and 
Galena  Railroad,  and  two  or  three  short  lines  of  railroad 
terminate  in  the  W.  part.  Capital,  N.apierville.  Pop.  14,701. 

DU  PAGb,  a po.st-toAvnship,  forming  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  Will  co.,  Illinois.  Bop.  918. 

DU  P.\GE,  a post-village  of  Will  co.,  Illinois,  on  Dn  Page 
River,  14  miles  N.  of  Joliet. 

DUPLMN',  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Clinton  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  915. 

DUBLIN,  dn'plin,  a comity  in  the  S.E.  part  of  North 
Carolina,  has  an  area  estimated  at  670  .square  miles.  It  Ls 
intersected  hy  tlie  N.  hrancli  of  Cajie  Fear  River,  ai.d  hj 
Goshen  Creek.  Tlie  surface  is  a level  and  sandy  plain,  jiartly 
covered  witli  forests  of  jiitclt  pine.  The  soil  is  said  to  !>« 
fertile  near  tlie  large  streams.  In  1850  tliis  comity  pru 
duced  253,097  hushels  of  sweet  potatora,  tlie  greatest  quan- 
tity produced  hy  any  comity  in  the  state.  It  is  intersectdl 
by  the  Wilmiii^on  and  Weldon  Railroad.  Capital,  Keiians- 
ville.  Formed  in  1749,  Pop,  15,784,  of  whom  86(M  wsre 
free,  and  7124  slaves. 

DUP0Nr',a  tliriving  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,Tndiana, 
on  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  14  Jiiles  N.W  -f 
Madison,  contains  a railway  station,  and  several  stores. 
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DUPPAU,  d66p’p5w.  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  18  miles 
E.N.K.  of  Klubogen.  in  a deep  valley  on  the  Aubach.  P.  IIOU. 

DUI’^PLIN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

DUPKhJhy,  a district  in  Clarke  co  , (leorgia. 

DUPREK’S  (du-preez')  OLD  STORE,  a post-office  of  Char- 
lotte CO..  Virginia. 

DUQUESNE,  du-kain',  a fort  formerly  occupying  the  site 
oflittsburg.  See  Pittsburg. 

DUQUESXE,  a post-borough  of  Reserve  town.ship,  Alle- 
ghany CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  Iwnk  of  Alleghany 
River,  I or  2 miles  alwve  Pittsburg.  It  has  lieen  mostly 
built  .since  1845,  and  contains  numerous  saw-mills,  tanne- 
ries. and  ice-houses  for  the  supply  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1720. 

DUQUOIN,  du-kwoinL  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Illinois, 
14S  miles  S.  of  Springfield. 

DUR.  See  Door, 

DURAK,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Doorak. 

DURANCE,  dii'rd.x.ss/ (L.  Drwn'tia,)  a river  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  France,  rises  near  Mont  Gen^vre,  department  of 
llautes-Alpes,  and,  after  a tortuous  S.VV.  course  of  IbO  miles, 
joins  the  Rhone  3 miles  S.VV.  of  Avignon.  It  is  rapid  and 
innavigable,  but  is  used  to  float  down  numerous  rafts  from 
the  mountains. 

DURAND,  du-rand.'  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Ohio. 

DURANGO,  doo-rAn^go  or  doo-rAng'go.  a town  of  Spain, 
province  of  Biscay,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Bilbjio,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Durango,  over  which  are  3 stone  bridges,  it  has  an 
hospital,  several  public  schools,  and  2246  inhabitants. 

DUR.\.NG0.  doo-ring^go,  an  inland  state  or  department  of 
the  Mexican  Confederation,  between  lat.  23°  37'  and  27°  45' 
N..  and  Ion.  102°  30' and  107°  17'  VV. ; surrounded  by  Chi- 
huahua. Cohahuila.  Zjicatecas.  .Jalisco,  Sonora,  and  Cinaloa; 
length  from  N.  to  S..  alwut  280  miles;  breadth.  150  miles; 
area,  about  48,489  square  miles.  It  is  mostly  rocky  and 
mountainous,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Madre,  which 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  platejm  of  Anahuac 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  watered  by  only  a few 
streams,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Rio-de-las-Nases, 
which  loses  itself  in  the  Lake  of  Cayman,  in  the  Bolson-de- 
Mapimi.  The  greater  part  of  this  state  Ls  a barren  and  irre- 
claimal>le  waste:  but  there  are  some  fine  meadows,  well 
ad.apted  for  grazing,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  the 
soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  producing,  in  abundance,  corn,  maize, 
rice,  and  other  c-ereals.  .Agriculture,  cattle-rearing,  and 
working  the  gold,  silver,  and  iron  in  the  mountains,  .are  the 
chief  employments,  Durango  is  greatly  infested  by  several 
Indian  trii^es,  especially  by  the  Comanches,  who,  at  cerhiin 
seasons,  overrun  the  N.  and  \W  portions  of  Mexico,  di  iving 
cattle,  and  massacring,  without  mercy,  all  who  come  in  their 
way.  Pop.  137,593. 

bUR.ANGO,  a town  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  above  state. 
7295  feet  aVwve  sea-level ; lat.  24°  25'  N..  Ion.  103°  34'  37"  VV'. 
It  is  picturesque,  but  dirty;  and  has  2 large  churches,  a 
college,  an  hospital,  several  convents,  a mint,  and  uumei-ous 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactories:  and  a good  trade  in 
cattle  and  leather.  In  1845,  $43,732  in  gold  and  $600,6)08  in 
silver  were  coined  at  the  mint.  Iron  mines  are  wrought  in 
the  vicinity.  It  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Pop.  22,000,  of  svhom  a majority  are  rogues 
ind  beggars. 

DUR.A.N^GO,  a post-office  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa. 

DU'R ANT’S  NECK,  a post-office  of  Perquimans  co.,  North 
Carolina.  215  miles  E.N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

DUR  AS.  doo-rds^  or  DR  AS,  dris,  a valley  of  Ladakh, 
about  lat.  34°  'll’  N.,  Ion.  75°  .30'  E.,  at  a short  distance  N. 
from  the  northern  frontier  of  Cashmere,  elevated  9000  feet 
ab<»ve  the  sea. 

DUR  AS,  du'rAss^,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
liOt-et-Garoime.  12  miles  N.  of  Marmande.  Pop  I7(i0. 

DURAS.  or  KIN V ARRA-DURAS.  kin-vArfeA-du'ras,  a pa- 
rish of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Galway. 

DUR.AVEL,  dii'ri'vAP,  a town  of  France,  depjirtment  of 
Lot,  18  miles  VV.,N.VV.  of  Cahors.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lot.  Pop.  3120.  It  has  a large  annual  cattle  fair  in  Octolier. 

DUR.AZZ.ANO,  doo-rAt-si'no.  a village  of  Naples,  province 
of  Terra  ili  Lavoro.  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Caserta.  Pop.  2:100. 

DURAZ/.O.  doo-rlt'so.  or  DUR.AS.  doo-rdsL  (anc.  Epklamf- 
tins,  afterwards.  Di/rrUadiitim.)  a fortified  maritime  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Albania.  30  miles  VV.N.VV.  of  El-Bas- 
san.  on  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Peli,  in  the  Adriatic.  Pop. 
fix'm  titOO  to  7000,  Its  harbor  is  site.  and.  though  moderate- 
■ized  vessels  must  anchor  more  than  I mile  from  the  shore, 
the  town  has  an  active  import  trade  in  Manchester  and  Birm- 
ingham goods  by  way  of  Triest.  and  an  export  of  tobacco  and 
corn  to  Italy.  The  ancient  Epidamnus,  which  was  a colony 
of  Oorcyreans,  was  the  most  powerful  maritime  town  of 
Illyria.  The  expulsion  of  its  aristocracy,  n.c.  436.  was  the 
origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  No  traces  of  the  ancient 
city  now  exist,  excepting  pieces  of  columns  and  marbles 
scattere-l  over  the  burial-grounds  or  built  in  the  walls. 

DURBE.N.  doda/ben,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government 
of  Courland.  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  Lake  Durben.  15  miles 
E N.E.  of  LiJiau.  Pop.  t5U0.  It  has  an  ancfent  castle. 

DURtBIN'S  CORNERS,  a village  and  po.st-office  of  VVil- 
’ian..c-.0hk  o F- 
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DTTRBUY,  dllR-boit,  (Fr.  pron.  dllR'bweet,)  a sm.all  town  ol 
Belgium,  in  Luxembourg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ourtha 
11  mile.s  N.,N.E.  of  .Marche.  Pop.  about  400. 

DURCAL,  doou-kiP,  a village  of  Spain,  In  Andalusia,  15 
miles  S.  of  Granada,  in  a beautiful  plain  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sahor.  Pop.  1821. 

DURELL'.  a post-township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  a few  miles  below  Towanda 
Pop.  1202. 

DUREN,  (DUren,)  du'ren,  or  MARK-DUREN,  maRk  Pit 
ren.(anc.  Mara)diiJruni.)sLto'finof  Rhenish  Prussia.  18  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  Roer.  and  on  the  Cologne  and 
Aix  la-Chapelle  Railway.  Pop.  8010.  It  is  pleasantly  situated, 
and  has  a Roman  Catholic  and  numerous  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist  churches,  a female  high  school,  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths.  c:»ssimeres.  cotton  goods,  nails,  cutlery, 
watches,  soap,  leather,  and  colored  silks.  In  its  vicinity 
are  oil,  paper,  and  wire  mills.  DUren  is  of  Roman  origin, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  under  its  name  of  Marcodurum. 
It  was  besieged  by  Charles  V'.  in  1543.  with  an  army  of 
60.000  men,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  taken  and 
destroyed.  Charlemagne  here  defeated  the  Saxons,  and 
held  diets  in  775  and  779.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Roer  under  the  French  Empire. 

DURGERD.AM.  dUR'HPr-dinP.  a fishing  village  of  Holland, 
province  of  North  Holland,  on  the  Y,  opposite  Amsterdam. 
Pop.  450. 

DURMIAM,a  maritime  county  in  the  N.  part,  of  England, 
having  E.  the  North  Sea.  Pop.  in  1851, 390.997.  The  surface 
is  mountainous  in  the  W.,  where  one  range  has  an  elevation 
of  from  1000  to  2196  feet,  whence  several  other  ranges 
decline  toward  the  coast.  The  river  Tees  forms  the  south- 
ern boundary,  and  the  Tyne  the  northern:  the  other  rivers 
are  VV'ear,  Skerne,  and  Derwent.  The  valley  of  the  Tees 
and  eastern  shores  of  the  county  are  composed  of  mag- 
nesian. limestone,  and  new  red  sandstone.  The  western 
part  of  the  county  consists  of  mountain  lime.stone,  rich  in 
lead  ore:  greenstone  and  basalt  dykes  intersect  the  dis- 
trict. 'The  Teeswater  breed  of  short-horned  cattle,  raised 
here,  is  de.servedly  famous.  The  Durham  Collieries  are  the 
most  extensive  and  valuable  in  the  kingdom;  near  the 
cojist  are  numerous  coal-mines;  lead,  iron,  and  grinding- 
stones  are  also  highly  important  products.  All  the  eastei  n 
part  of  the  county  is  intersected  by  railways,  and  the  Grc-at 
North  of  England  line  traverses  it  from  S.  to  W.  Durham, 
as  a county  pal.atine.  was  formerly  under  the  .sovereignty  of 
its  bishop,  most  of  whose  jurisdiction  has  now  merged  in 
that  of  the  crown.  Principal  towns.  Durham,  Sunderland, 
Darlington.  Gateshead,  South  Shields,  and  Stockton.  7t 
sends  in  all  ten  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  four  of 
whom  are  returned  by  the  county.  It  gives  the  titleof  earl 
to  the  Lambton  tamily.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  inva- 
sion, the  principal  part  of  the  county  was  included  in  tlie 
territory  of  the  Brigantes.  William  the  Noi  man,  soon  after 
the  .Norman  conquest,  subjugated  and  laid  waste  the  whole 
district. 

DURHIAM.  originally  DUN/HOLME.  (L.  DuneVmia,  Dunr 
elf  mum  or  Dunfiol'mitm.)  an  ancient  city,  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  and  famous  episcopal  .see  of  England, 
capital  of  the  aliove  county,  nearly  in  its  centre,  on  a branch 
of  the  Great  North  of  England  Railway.  14^  miles  S.  of  New- 
castle. Pop.  in  1851, 13.188.  It  has  a most  imposing  external 
appearance,  its  cathedral  and  castle  occupying  the  summit  of 
a steep  rocky  eminence,  surrounded  by  hanging  gardens  and 
plantations,  and  nearly  encircled  by  the  Wear,  here  crossed 
by  several  bridges,  and  beyond  which,  on  either  side,  are  the 
quarters  of  Fram  wellgate,  Elvet.  <fcc.  The  Cathedral,  founded 
in  1093.  and  one  of  the  noblest  edifices  in  the  kingdom,  in- 
cluding the  western  porch,  is  507  feet  in  length,  by  200  feet 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  has  a central  tower  214  fc«t  in 
height;  it  ischietlyof  massive  Norman  architecture. and  has 
the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert.  the  chapel  of'the  venerable  Bede, 
a fine  W.  front,  with  .a  Galilee  chapel,  and  two  richly  oi  na- 
mented  towers  143  feet  in  height.  The  See,  founded  near 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  was  long  the  richest  bishopric 
in  England.  In  1813  its  gross  income  was  22.416L,  but  its 
arrangements  have  been  materially  remodeled  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  bishop's  annual  income  fixedatSOOOL  Ad- 
joining the  cloisters  are  the  deanery,  libraiy.  chapter-hou.se, 
prebendal  college,  and  exchequer.  The  Castle,  a little  N.  of 
the  cathedral,  was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
contains  apartments  for  the  bishop.  1 ut  is  otherwise  chiefly 
appropriated  to  the  Ecclesiastical  University,  incorp'irated  in 
1837.  and  which  succeeded  one  existing  from  the  time  of 
Cromwell  to  the  Restoration.  A new  college,  tailed  llaltield 
Hall,  has  been  attached  to  the  former,  in  which  students  can 
be  educated  on  much  cheaper  terms  than  in  the  University. 
An  additional  college,  on  .similar  terms  to  Ilalfield  Hall,  wa.s 
opened  in  October.  1851.  Durham  has  6 parish  churches,  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  various  other  chapels,  a grammar 
school,  with  exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a well- 
endowed  blue-coat  and  numerous  otlier  schools,  an  infirm- 
ary. alms-houses,  and  many  other  charitable  institutions, 
public  libraries,  and  .assembly-iooms.  In  the  old  town,  on 
the  N'.,  are  the  Market-place,  Thesitre.  and  principal  shops; 
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in  Elvet,  the  County  Jail  and  Court-house,  erected  at  a cost 
.*1  140  The  trade  and  population  of  the  city  have  re- 

ceutlj  received  a rapid  increase,  owing  mainly  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  coal  trade.  The  borough  is  divided  into  3 wards, 
and  governed  by  a mayor,  6 aldermen,  and  18  councillors. 
iJurham  is  the  seat  of  the  county  assizes,  borough  sessions, 
and  sheriff’s  courts.  It  .sends  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  About  2 miles  from  the  city  is  Neville’s  Cross, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  David  II.  of  Scotland, 
iu  1 34G. 

DURHAM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Androscoggin 
CO.,  Maine,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Androscoggin,  across 
which  is  a bridge,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1023. 

DURHAM,  a post-othce  of  Strafford  co..  New  Hampshire. 

DURHAM,  a beautiful  post-village  and  townsliip  of  Mid- 
dlesex co..  Connecticut,  20  miles  S.  of  Hartford.  The  vil- 
lage consists  of  one  wide,  handsome  stz’eet,  and  contains  3 
churches,  2 or  3 stores,  an  academy,  a hotel,  and  several 
boot  and  shoe  manufactories.  The  surrounding  country  is 
fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  Poi).  1130. 

DURHAM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Greene  co.. 
New  York,  on  Catskill  Creek,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop. 
2558. 

DURHAM,  a post-township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
,^11  the  Delaware  River,  about  50  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia. 
Pop.  1208. 

DURH.\M,  a po.st-ofTice  of  Columbia  co..  Florida. 

DURHA.M,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois. 

DUIPHAM,  a county  of  Canada  West,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Lake  Gntario,  comprising  an  area  of  620  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  2 proposed  railroads.  Capital,  Port  Hope. 
Pop.  30.732. 

DURHI  AM  (Orms^town.)  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co. 
of  Beauharnois,  45  miles  S.W.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  200. 

DURHA.M  (St.  Francis.)  a post-village  of  Canada  East, 
CO  of  Drummond,  on  the  river  St.  Francis,  56  miles  S.E.  of 
Port  St.  Krancis. 

DURH.CM,  a county  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  colony.  In  it  are  the  settlements  of  Muscleton, 
Edeuglassie,  Merton,  Dulwich,  Paterson,  and  Clarence. 

DURH.C.M,  a district  of  IVestern  Australia,  surrounded 
by  the  district?  of  Grey,  Carnarvon,  Landsdowne,  Howick, 
and  Victoria. 

DURHIAM  CENHIRE,  a post-office  of  Middlesex  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 

DURHAM  CREEK,  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  flows  into 
the  Delaware  River. 

DURH.CM  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Beaufort  co..  North 
Carolina. 

DURGI.CMVILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Oneida  co..  New  York, 
125  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany.  It  contains  2 or  3 churches, 
and  perhaps  300  inhabitants. 

DURHA.MVILLE,  a post-office  of  Orange  co,,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

DURH.\MVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Lauderdale 
oo.,  Tennessee.  190  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

DURIA  -MAJOR.  See  Dora  Baltea, 

DURIA  -MINOR.  See  Dora  Ripur.a, 

DURIAN,  doo're-diP  or  doo-rPan,  or  DRY’’0N,  drPon, 
oRU.\T  and  LITTLE,  two  i.slands"  at  the  S.E.  entrance  of 
the  Strait  of  Malacca.  Lat.  0°  5o'  N.,  Ion.  10.1°  50'  E. 

DURIAN  STR.\IT  lies  between  the  E.  coast  of  Sumatra 
and  the  island  of  Lingen.  It  is  about  120  miles  in  length. 

DURINISH,  of  .Scotland.  See  Duirmsh. 

DURINUM  or  DURINI  CASTRA.  See  Dorchester. 

DU'RISDEERL  a parish  of  Scotland,  co..  and  17  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Dumfries.  Drumlanrig  Castle,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nith.  is  in  this  parish.  It  was  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Queeusberry  in  1689,  uniting  the  aspect  of  a palace  aud  a 
castle. 

DURIUS.  SeeDouRO. 

DURKIIEIM.  (Diirkheim.)  diiRk'hime.  a town  of  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  on  the  Iseuach.  18  miles  N.  of  Landan.  Pop.  4529. 
It  has  a castle,  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist 
chun  hes.  and  a high  school,  with  manufactures  of  tobacco, 
cutlery,  and  paper. 

DURL.\CH,  dOdan^K,  a town  of  Western  Germany,  in 
Baden,  circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  on  the  Ptinz,  with  a station 
on  the  Baden  Railway.  3 miles  E.S.E.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop. 
4840.  It  was  form'*riy  the  residence  of  the  Baden  mar- 
graves. whose  castle  on  a contiguous  height  is  now  a ruin, 
in  the  gardens  around  which  some  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  discovered.  It  has  a cavalry  barrack,  and  manufac- 
tures of  tobacco  and  earthenwares. 

DURL.\CH.  dUrHak.  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
aylvauia.  .38  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

DURLEIGH,  dur'lee.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

DURMiEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Southampton. 

DUR/.NESS.  a parish  forming  the  N.M’.  extremity  of  Scot- 
land. CO.  of  Sutherland,  and  including  Cape  Wrath. 

DURN'tFORD.  a river  of  Eastern  Africa,  coast  of  Zangue- 
bar.  falling  into  the  Indian  Ocean  in  lat.  1°  8'  S. 

DURN'FORD,  GRE.\T.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

DURNH  )LZ,  (Diiruholz,)  diian/hilts,  a town  of  Austrian 
596 
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Moravia,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Brunn,  on  the  Thay.a.  It  has  a/» 
old  castle  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  2407. 

DURNTEN,  (Durnten. ) duHii'ten.  MITTEL,  mit'tfl.  OBER, 
oRier,  and  UNTER,  oonT^r,  (-‘Middle,  Upper,  aud  Lower.”) 
a parish  and  scattered  village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  16 
miles  S.E.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  1503. 

DU  ROC.  du-rok^  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Missouri. 

DUROCASSES.  See  Dreux. 

D U R OC  A T A L -\  U N U M . Ch  alons-sur-M  arne, 

DUROCORTORUM.  See  Rei.ms. 

DUROVERNU-M.  See  Canterburt. 

DURRANG^DRA,  a town  of  Hindostan,  in  Guzerat,  85 
miles  N.W.  of  Cambay. 

DURRENBERG,  dUR^Rgn-b^RG',  a village  of  Prussian  Sax- 
ony, 5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  320.  It  has  saline 
springs,  yielding  annually  240.000  hundred-weight  of  salt. 

DURRENBERG,  (DUrrenberg.)  a mountain  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria, near  the  Salza,  2 miles  S.S.W.  of  Hallein,  containing 
mines,  from  which  upwards  of  150,000  tons  of  salt  are  raised 
annually. 

DURRE.VBERG,  a village  of  Upper  Austria,  near  the 
Salza.  2 miles  S.S.IV.  of  Hallein. 

DURRENROTH.  (Dtirreuroth,)  diiR'neu-rAt',  a village  and 
parish  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  22  miles  N.E.  of  Bern,  in 
an  elevated  aud  picture.sque  locality,  surrounded  by  green 
slopes  and  wooded  hills.  Pop.  1542. 

DURRENSTEIN,  (Diirrenstein.)  dtiR'Rfn-stiue',  a town  of 
Lower  Austria,  on  the  Danube.  3^  miles  W.S.W.  of  Krenis. 
I’op.  500,  with  the  Castle  of  Narhemberg  and  an  abbey  of 
the  Augustiues.  On  a high  rock  netir  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  fortress  in  which  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  was 
imprisoned  on  his  return  from  i'alestiue.  iu  1192.  by  Leo- 
pold, Duke  of  Austria.  In  1805  the  French  were  defeated 
here  by  the  united  Russian  and  Austrian  armies. 

DUlPRETSVlLLE.a  post-office  of  Richmond  co.,  Virginia. 

DURRHEIM,  (Diirrheim,)  dtiRR'hime,  a village  of  E ulen, 
circle  of  Lake,  4 miles  S.E.  of  I'illingen,  on  the  W.  sIo\'e  of 
the  Black  Forest.  Pop.  1049. 

DUlPRING'l'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

DURRINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

DUR'RIS,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kincardine. 

DURRMENZ-MUHLACKER.  (Muhlacker,)  dboR'n  mts- 
mii'ldk'ker,  a market-town  of  Germany,  in  M urtembei  i,  on 
the  Enz.  17  miles  W.  of  Ludwig.sburg.  Pop.  1490. 

DUIURUW,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  I ein- 
ster,  Kilkenny  and  Queen's  counties,  5^  miles  S.S.M  of 
Abbeyleix.  Pop.  of  the  town,  1318.  It  has  extensive  tic  nr 
mills. 

DURROW,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  chiefly  In 
King’s  county. 

DURR-SEE,  (DUrr-See,)  diiRR'sA'.  a small  lake  of  Switzer 
land,  canton,  and  37  miles  S.  of  Bern,  nearly  4000  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

DUIPRUS,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co  of  Cork. 

DUIPSEY,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  off  its  S.W. 
extremity,  between  the  estuary  of  the  Kenmare  River  aud 
Bantry  Bay.  Length,  2i  miles.  Pop.  200. 

DURS'LEY,  a market-tow  n and  parish  of  England,  co.,  and 
14  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Glouce.-^ter.  and  4.j  miles  E.S.E.  of  the 
Berkeley  Station  of  the  Gloucester  and  Bristol  Railway. 
Pop.  in  1851.  2752. 

DURStTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

DUR'i'AL.  diiR'tdP,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  Loire.  20  miles  N.E.  of  Angers.  Pop. 
1566. 

DURWAZ.  dooR'wdz'a  territory  of  Independent  Toorkis- 
tan,  between  Budukhshan  and  the  Pamer  Bolor  Jlountains, 
intersected  by  lat.  38°  N.  and  Ion.  71°  E.  It  is  exceedingly 
mountainous,  and  its  dizzy  paths  can  only  be  traversed  by 
footmen.  Cotton  is  grown  on  what  little  soil  there  is. 

DURWES'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

DU  SEE.  See  Doostee. 

DUSIL\K,  a town  of  Afghanistan.  See  .Tei.alabad. 

DUSHET,  doo'shfet',  a town  aud  fort  of  Georgia,  in  Asia, 
28  miles  N.  of  Teflis. 

DUSHORE/.  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co..  Penn.sylvania. 

DUSK'Y  B-\Y.  a large  inlet  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Middle 
Island,  New  Zealand,  lat.  45°  40'  S..  Ion.  166°  ’20'  E , afford- 
ing good  anchorage,  and  having  in  it  Resolution  and  other 
islands.  Discovered  by  Cook  in  1769. 

DUS'S.\UNL  a river  of  Hindostan.  has  its  sources  in  the 
Vindhaya  Mountains,  flows  N.,  and  joins  the  Betwah  in  lat. 
25°  45'  N.,  Ion.  79°  30'  E.  Entire  cov.r.se.  about  180  miles. 

DUSSELDQRF.  dQs'sel-dorf',  (Ger.  DtissMirf.  dlis'sel- 
doRf' ; L.  Dusseldorffi  am,)  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  capital 
of  a government  of  its  own  name,  is  beautifully  «ituatt  d, 
among  villas  and  gardens,  on  the  right  l-ank  of  tne  Rhine, 
here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats,  at  the  influx  r*'the  Dti.ssel, 
21  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cologne,  on  the  railway  froi.)  thence  to 
Miiulen.  and  16  miles  W.  of  Elberfeld.  with  which  it  is  also 
connected  by  a railway,  and  of  which  it  is  the  poit.  Pop., 
including  the  suburbs  of  Neustadt  and  Rugselbiirg,  .37.916, 
chiefly  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  is  generally  well  hiiilt  N'-u 
the  river  and  quays  the  streets  are  full  of  factories  and  -vart- 
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houses,  but  beyond  tliese  are  many  handsome  streets  and 
planted  squares.  Its  fortifications  were  destroyed  by  the 
French,  and  their  place  is  now  occupied  by  public  walks. 
Principal  edifices,  the  castle  of  the  former  electors,  several 
fine  churches,  a town-hall,  larfie  barracks,  a synagogue,  and 
a mint.  Its  institutions  include  several  hospitals,  an  aca- 
demy of  sciences,  originally  seate<l  at  Duisburg,  a famous 
school  of  paintimc,  founded  in  1777,  by  the  Elector  Theo- 
dore. and  entitled  the  Academy  of  Art,”  many  excellent 
educational  establishments,  an  observatory,  museums,  and 
the  remains  of  a noble  collection  of  paintings  which  were, 
chiefly  transferred  to  IMunich.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  stuffs,  carpels,  hosiery,  and  chemical  products,  and 
a trade  with  Elberfeld  and  Solingen  in  woven  fabrics,  iron 
wares  and  linens,  which  are  exported  into  Switzerland  and 
down  the  Rhine  to  the  Netherlands,  along  with  coal  for  the 
mines  on  the  Ruhr.  The  commerce  of  the  town  has  nearly 
doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.  From  its  position  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Diissel  it  derived  its  name  DUSSEEDORF 
(Diisseldorf)  or  the  villa.ge  of  the  Diissel.”  It  was  raised 
from  the  rank  of  a village  to  that  of  a municipal  town,  by 
Adolphus  V..  Duke  of  Rerg.  in  1288.  It  afterwards  became 
the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Berg. 

DUSSELDORF. a governmentof  Rhenish  Prussia,  bounded 
N.  and  W.  by  Holland.  The  surface  wholly  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Rhine,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
' parks.  Ax’ea  20%  stpare  miles.  Pop.  907,151. 

I DUS^SERA,  a fortified  town  of  llindostiin,  province  of  Gu- 
zerat.  Lat.  23°  16'  N..  Ion.  71°  51'  E.  Pop.  (3000. 

DUSSUNGEN.  doosfling-en,  a market-town  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  5 miles  S.  of  Tubingen.  Pop.  2287. 

DUS'TEE  or  DUST.  See  Doostek. 

DUS'TO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co..  and  2 miles  W.  of 
Northampton.  It  has  remains  of  an  abbey  built  in  1112. 

DUTCH,  and  DUTCHMAN.  See  Netherlands. 

DUTCH  CREEK,  a small  post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Iowa.  .35  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

DU'J'CII  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Brown  co.,  Wisconsin. 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Dutch  Possessions  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Nether- 
lands. 

DUTCII'ESS,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  New  York,  has 
an  area  of  about  816  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Hudson 
River.  It  is  drained  by  Wappinger's  Creek,  Fishkill  River, 
and  other  smaller  streams,  which  turn  numerous  mills.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  and  in  the  E.  and  W.  parts  hilly.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  under  good  cxiltivation,  although 
a large  portion  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  grain.  In 
18.50  this  county  produced  782,605  bushels  of  corn,  and 
1.066,177  of  oats,  the  greatest  quantity  of  each  produced  by 
any  c-ounty  in  the  state.  Limestone  abounds;  iron  and  lead 
ore,  marble,  and  slate  are  found.  The  Harlem  and  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  traverse  the  county.  Capital,  Pough- 
k.^psie.  Pop.  64,941. 

DUTCH  GUIANA.  See  Guian.a. 

DUTCH  ISLAND,  in  Narragansett  Bay,  Rhode  Island. 
On  its  S.  end  is  a fixed  light.  Lat.  41°  29'  N,.  Ion.  7 24'  W. 

DUTCIPMAN’S  CREEK,  of  Davie  co.,  North  Carolina, 
flows  S.E.  into  the  Yadkin  River. 

DUTCHMAN’S  CREEK,  of  Lincoln  co.,  North  Carolina, 
flows  into  the  Catawba  fiom  the  N.W. 

DUTCHMAN’S  CREEK,  of  F.airfield  district,  South  Caro- 
lina. flows  into  Wateree  River  from  the  right. 

DUTCH  NECK,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey, 
18  miles  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

DUTCH  SET'TLEMENT.  a village  of  St.  Mary’s  parish. 
Louisiana,  on  Bayou  'I’eche.  100  miles  W. S.W.  of  New  Orleans. 

DUTCHWILLE,  a post-office.  Granville  co..  North  Carolina. 

DUT'HILL-and-ROTHIEMURCIIUS,  roth'e-murtkas,  a 
united  parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Elgin  and  Inverness,  on 
the  Spey. 

DUTOTS'BURG.  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylva- 
ai.a.  on  the  Delaware  River.  4 miles  E.  of  Stroudsbui’g. 

DUTTEAH,  a town  and  rajahship  of  India.  See  Ditteah. 

DU'HTO.N.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester.  4^  miles 
E.  of  Frodsham.  Pop.  361.  The  Grand  .Junction  Railway 
Viaduct  here  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Weaver,  and  is  a stu- 
pendous structure  of  stone,  consisting  of  20  Gothic  arches, 
dbcjut  70  feet  in  height  and  60  feet  in  span.  Dutton  Hall  is 
a ruin  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

DEbP'roN.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

DUTTW'EILER.  dOOCvvrier.  a village  of  Prussia.  40 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Treves,  on  the  Fischbach.  It  has  extensive  alum 
and  vitriol  works;  a seam  of  coal  in  the  neighborhood  has 
long  Vxeen  burning  below  ground.  Pop.  1387. 

DUVAL.  du-v6lP.  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Florida, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  has  an  area  of  4.30  square 
miles.  St.  John’s  River  flows  along  the  eastern  border 
ftntil  it  enters  the  sea.  and  Nassau  River  forms  its  N. 
boundary.  The  surface  has  but  little  elevation.  Capital, 
Tacksouville,  Pop.  5074,  of  whom  3087  were  free,  and  1987 
(laves. 

DUVALL'S  BI.UFF,  a post-office  of  Prairie  co.,  Arkans.-is. 

DUX  or  DUCllS,  doOx.or  DUXOVV',  doox'ov,  a town  of  Bo- 
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hernia,  circle,  and  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Leitmeritz.  Pop.  864 
The  town  belongs  to  the  counts  of  Waldstein,  whose  castb. 
contains  a fine  library  of  13,000  volumes,  a picture  gallery 
ami  a cabinet  of  natural  history. 

DUX'BURY,  a township  in  VVashington  co.,  Vermont  on 
the  S.  side  of  Onion  River,  15  miles  W.  of  Montpelier.  P.  1 000 

DUX  BURY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Plymcuth  co. 
Massachusetts,  on  .Massacliusetts  Hay,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Bos 
ton.  'I'he  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  ship-build 
iug,  commerce,  and  the  fisheries.  Pop.  2597. 

DUXtFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

DUYTZ,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Deutz. 

Dt’INA,  two  rivers  of  Russia.  See  Duna  and  Dwina 

DWALDER,  dwdPder.  an  island  in  the  Sea  of  Java,  neat 
the  S.  entrance  to  the  Macassar  Strait.  Lat.  4°  12'  S.,  Ion, 
116°  21'  E. 

DVVAR.\CA,  dwi-ri'ki.  a maritime  town  of  Western  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  Baroda  dominions,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Guzerat  Peninsula.  Lat.  22°  14'  N.,  Inn.  68°  58'  E. 
Here  is  a temple  of  Krishna,  with  a pyramid  140  feet  in 
height,  and  resorted  to  aiuiually  by  15.000  pilgrims.  The 
town,  enclosed  by  walls,  has  an  important  trade  in  chalk, 
which,  having  a high  sanctity  is  used  by  the  Brahmins,  for 
marking  their  foreheads. 

DWIGHT,  a village  of  Pope  co.,  Arkansas,  on  Illinois  Ba 
you.  about  9 miles  S.W.  of  Dover. 

DWINA,  dwFmi,  or  dwee/iii,  or  DVINA,  (Russ.  pron. 
dveehid,)  or  NORTHER.N  DWINA,  an  important  river  of 
Russia,  governments  of  Vologda  and  Ar(  hangel.  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Sookhuna.  (Sukhona,)  and  Vitchegda, 
flows  N.W.,  and  enters  a gulf  of  the  IN'hite  Sea  by  several 
mouths,  20  miles  below  Archangel.  Total  course.  330  miles. 
Chief  affluents,  the  Pinega,  Vaga.  and  Emtsa.  It  is  connected 
through  the  Sookhona  with  the  Neva  by  the  Loobinskee. 
(Lubinski.)  Canal,  and  through  the  t'itchegda  with  the  Kama 
and  Volga  by  the  Severnoi  Canal.  From  shoals  at  its  mouth, 
it  does  not  admit  ves.sels  drawing  more  than  14  feet  of  water. 
Opjiosite  Archangel  it  is  4 miles  in  breadth ; and  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal ( hannel  for  the  trade  between  Central  Russia  and  the 
White  Sea. 

DWINGELOO.  dwing'Helo',  a pleasant  village  of  Holland, 
province  of  Drenthe,  14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Assen.  Pop.  700. 

D W(  )REC.  a town  of  Moravia.  See  Hof. 

DWYGYFYLCHI,  dwe-ghe-f il'kee,  a parish  of  North 
Wales.  CO.  of  Carnarvon,  on  the  Irish  Sea. 

DY.\RDANES.  See  Brahmapootra. 

DY'BEIIKY,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1339. 

DVB  ERR  Y CREEK,  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  falls 
into  the  Lackawaxen  River. 

DYCE.  dis.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen.  Here 
are  some  Druidical  remains. 

DYtCUSBURG.  a post-office  of  Crittenden  co.,  Kentucky. 

DY'ER,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Tennessee,  bordering 
on  the  .Mississippi  River,  which  .separates  it  from  Missouri. 
Area  estimated  at  400  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Obion  and  Forked  Deer  Rivers,  which  flow  .south-westward. 
The  surface  is  level;  the  soil  is  highly  productive  and  well 
timbered.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  (yellow  poplar)  are 
procured  in  the  county.  Capital,  Dyersburg.  Pop.  10,536, 
of  whom  7895  were  free,  and  2641  were  slaves. 

DYtER’S  BAY  extends  into  Steuben  township  of  Hancock 
CO.,  .Maine.  Depth,  4 or  5 fathoms. 

DY'ERSBURG.  a flourishing  post-vill.age,  capital  of  Dyer 
CO.,  Tennessee,  on  Forked  Deer  River,  I6l  miles  5V.  of  Nash- 
ville. It  is  surrounded  by  a fertile  country, and  has  several 
steam  saw  mills. 

DYE’S  MILLS,  a small  village  of  Grundy  co.,  Missouri. 

DYFFRYN  CLYDACH,  dif/rin  klid/ak,  a hamlet  of  South 
Wales.  CO.  of  Glamorgan. 

DYHERNFURTH.  deefflern-fodRt'.  a town  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Silesia,  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Breslau,  on  the  Oder. 
Pop.  1400. 

DYKE  and  MOY,  a united  parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  El- 
gin and  Nairn,  on  the  Moray  Frith.  3 miles  W.  of  Forres. 
In  this  parish  are  Hardmoor  Heath,  on  which  Macbeth  Is 
supposed  to  have  met  the  weird  sisters,  and  Darnaway 
Castle,  the  princely  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  surrounded 
by  vast  pine  woods.  This  edifice  still  contains  the  ori- 
ginal baronial  hall  built  by  Regent  Randolph,  the  nephew 
of  Bruce. 

DYKEJMAN’S,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co..  New  York. 

DYLE  or  DYL.  dil,  a river  of  Belgium,  provinces  of 
South  Brabant  and  Antwerp,  after  a N.  and  W.  cour.se  of 
50  miles,  joins  the  Nethe  to  form  the  Rupel,  4 miles  N VV 
of  Mechlin.  Chief  affluent,  the  Demer.  from  the  influx  of 
which  the  Dyle  is  navigable  to  its  termination,  a distance 
of  22  miles.  It  gave  its  name  to  the  department  of  Dyle, 
under  the  French  Empire. 

DYM'CHURCH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

DY.M/OCK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester.  Johc 
Kyrle.  Pope's  Man  of  Ross.”  was  V)orn  here. 

DYNOV,  din'ov,  a town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in  Galicia 
17  miles  N.  of  Sanok,  on  the  San.  Pop.  2675. 

DYRRllACIIIUM.  See  Durazzo 
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DYSART,  dr'zaii,  or  DESART,  a royal  parliamentary  and  I 
moiiii  ioal  b..-rougb.  seaport  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Kifr.  on  Die  N.  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  12  miles  N.N.E 
of  Edr.bun'h.  Pop.  in  1851,8739.  It  consi.sts  of  several 
narrow  thoroughfares  meeting  in  a central  open  space;  the 
hich  stieet  i.s  lined  with  sub.stanti.fl  antique  houses.  On 
its  AV.  side  is  Dysart  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Uosslyn. 
It  has  manufactures  of  ticking  and  checks  to  the  value  of 
about  I5t)  000/.  a year,  a tiax-spinning  mill,  and  a trade  in 
coal  and  building  stone.  The  borough  unites  with  Kirk- 
caldy. burnt  Island,  and  Kinghorn  in  sending  one  member 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
Tollemache  family.  West  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
Ravenscraig  Castle.  Dy.sart  is  mentioned  in  Scottish  his- 
tory as  early  as  the  Itanish  inva.sion  of  Fife  in  874. 

RYSEHT,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.of  Kilkenny. 

DYSEl’.T,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Clare. 

DYSERT,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Ro.s- 
common. 

DYSERT,  a p;irish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  M^aterford. 

DYSERT,  two  parishes  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Kerry. 

DYSERT,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  AYe.st- 
meath. 

DYSERT,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Louth. 

DY'SERT,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.of  Limerick. 


DYSERT  G ALLEN  or  DYSART  GALLEN,  a parish  oJ 
Ireland,  in  Leinster,  Queen’s  county. 

DY/SERTII,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Flint. 

DY’ 'SON’S,  a post-office  of  Guern.sey  co.,  Ohio. 

DY’ 'SON’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district.  South 
Carolina. 

DYSORT/A’ILLE,  a post-office  of  McDowell  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

DZANBO  or  DZANGBO,  a river  of  Thibet.  See  Sanpoo. 

DZIALOSZICE,  dze-d-lo-.sheet/si.  a town  of  Poland,  pi-o- 
vince.  and  36  miles  S.S.YY.  of  Kielce.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
YVarta.  Pop.  3193. 

DZIALOSZYN,  dze-3-losh'in  ? a town  of  Poland,  province, 
and  57  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kalisz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  YVarta. 
Pop.  1100. 

DZl  ANGNAYIRING,  dze-Sng'nSm'ringt,  a topsn  of  Thibet, 
150  miles  W.  of  Lassa. 

DZl  TOY’D,  dze-to/vo,  a market-town  of  Rus.sian  Poland, 
government,  and  97  miles  S.S.E.  of  Grodno.  Pep.  1000. 

DZIUZILOY’,  dzyoi>zee'lov  or  dzyoo-zee-lovA  a market- 
town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Podolia,  70  miles  E. 
Kaniieniec.  Pop.  1500. 

DZOUNGARl  A,  a country  ofCentral  A.sia.  See Soongaria. 

DZWINOGROD,  dzwee'no-grod,  a market-town  of  Au.s- 
trial!  Poland,  in  Galicia,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Kamieniec.  Pop. 
1800. 
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17  .A,  a village  of  Holland.  See  Ee. 

^ EAGLE,  ee'g'l.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
EAGLE,  a post-township  of  YYyomiug  co.,  New  Y'ork,  15 
miles  S.S.W.  of  YYarsaw.  Pop.  1312. 

EAGLE,  a jmst-office  of  YY’arren  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
EAGLE,  a townsliip  of  Brow'n  co.,  Oliio.  Pop.  1364. 
EAGLE,  a post-townshij)  in  the  central  jiart  of  Hancock 
CO.,  Ohio,  82  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Colnmbns.  Pop.  1371. 
EAGLE,  a townsliip  of  Vinton  co.,  Oliio.  Pop.  593. 
EAGLE,  a iiost-townsliip  forming  tlie  S.YY.  extremity  of 
Clinton  co.,  Michigan,  15  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Tarsing.  P.912. 

EAGI-K,  a jiost-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  110  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

EAGLE,  a township  in  Ogle  co.,  Illinois. 

EAGLE,  a post-office  of  Harri.son  co.,  Missouri. 

EAGLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Waukesha  co., 
Wisconsin.  Tlie  village  is  on  a railroad  36  miles  W.S.W.  of 
IMilwaiikie.  It  lias  2 cliurclies,  6 store.s,  and  about  8u  houses. 
Total  pop.  1280. 

EAGLE  BRIDGE,  a post-office  and  station  where  several 
raili-oads  meet  in  Rens.selaer  co.,  New  York,  32  miles  N AH.  of 
Albany  by  the  Albany  and  Rutland  Railway  route. 

EAGLE  CLIFFS,  a po.st-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Mi.ssissippi,  115  miles  S.S.W.  of  Springfield. 

EAGLE  CltEEK,  a post-office  of  Bradley  co..  Arkansas. 
EAGLE  CREEK,  of  Hancxick  co.,  Ohio,  flows  into  Blan- 
chard's Fork  at  Findlay. 

EAGLE  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  falls  into  the  Ohio  River,  a few 
miles  above  Ripley,  in  Brow'u  county. 

EAGLE  CREEK,  of  Indiana  rises  in  Boone  county,  and 
flowing  nearly  S..  enters  White  River,  4 miles  below  In- 
dianapolis. It  affords  unfiiiling  water-power. 

EAGLE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Tennessee. 
EAGLE  CREEK,  a town.ship  in  Lake  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
749. 

EAGLE  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co..  North 
Carolina. 

FI  AGLE  F’DIJN'DRY,  a po.st-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

E.AGLE  FUR'NACE,  a post-village  of  Roan  co.,  Tennessee, 
140  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

EAGLE  GROY’E,  a post-office  of  Elbert  co.,  Georgia. 
EA'GLE  HAR'BOR,  a post-village  of  Gaines  township. 
Orleans  co.,  New  Y’ork,  on  the  Erie  Canal.  57  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Buffalo.  It  contains  2 churches,  2 flouring  mills,  and 
several  warehouses.  Pop.  about  500. 

EAGLE  HARBOR,  a jxist-village  of  Houghton  co.,  Ylicbi- 
gan  on  a fine  bay,  oiiening  into  Lake  Snjierior,  about  375 
miles  N.YY.  of  bansing.  It  is  a thriving  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  rich  coppfr-mini'S.  Pop.  1306. 

E.AGLFl  ISLAND,  in  Iivland.  Connaught,  co.  of  Ylayo,  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  4 miles  W.S.W.  of  Erris-llead.  It  has  2 
•igtit-h''nses.  l.at,  .54°  7' N..  Ion.  10°  6' \Y. 

EAGI.E  ISLAND  POINT,  Ylaine.  on  which  is  a light  to 
guide  to  tile  N.E.  entrance  to  Penob.scot  Bay. 

F!.\GLE  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Colorado  co.,  Texas. 
E.AtiLE  LAKE,  a past-office  of  Oakland  c*o.,  YHchigan. 
EAGLE  LAKES  (The)  are  situated  in  the  N.  part  of 
Maine,  in  Aixiostook  and  Penobscot  counties. 

E.A(J  LE  M I liLS.  a post-office  of  Hens.scdaer  co..  New  Y’ork, 
EAGLE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Iredell  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

EAGLE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Ilai'diu  t>o.,  Tennessee. 
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EA'GLE  YIOUN'TAIN,  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Down,  is 
one  of  the  highest  of  the  Mourne  Ylouiitains.  Elevation, 
2084  feet. 

EAGLE  PASS,  a po.st-vill.age,  capital  of  Kinney  co„  Texasy 
on  the  leD  bank  of  the  liioGronde.  450  miles  S.W. of  Austin 
Citv,  contains  about  400  inhabitants, 

FIAGLE  POINT,  or  ELK'HORN  GROY’F.,  a small  posk- 
viU.age  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois,  .about  100  miles  N.  of  1‘eoria. 

EAGLEPOKT,  ee'g'l  port,  a ixist- village  of  .Morg.aii  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Muskingum  River.  IN  miles  S-  of  Zanesville. 

EA'GLE  RTY’’'F]R,  Kentuekj’.  rises  in  Scott  co.,  flows  first 
nearly  N.  through  Owen  county,  then  turning  suddenly  t« 
tlie  S.YV..  enters  the  Kentucky  River  near  the  border  between 
Owen  and  Carroll  counties. 

E.AGLE  RlY’FiR.  a post-village  of  Houghton  co..  Michi- 
gan. on  the  shore  of  llake  Superior,  about  375  miles  N.YV. 
of  Rinsing.  It  i.s  the  .seat  of  extensive  mining  operatioii.s. 

F7AGLK  ROCK,  a post-vilLage  in  Wake  eo..  North  Caro- 
lina. 14  miles  E.  of  Raleigh. 

EAGLESCLIFFE.ee'g’lz-kliff,  or  ECCLFISCIJFFE,  ek'k’lz- 
kliff.  a p.Hri.sh  of  England,  oo.  of  Durham. 

EAGLESH.A.M,  ee'g’lz-am,  a village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land. CO.  of  Renfrew,  9 miles  S.Fb  of  Paisley.  It  has  much 
beautiful  scenery,  and  moors  abounding  in  game.  Here 
arc  roniains  of  a castle,  built  by  Sir  J.  Ylontgomery,  with 
the  ransom-money  of  Henry  Hot.spur.  whom  he  took  pri- 
soner at  the  battle  of  Otterburn.  bollock,  author  of  “The 
Cour.se  of  l ime.”  w as  born  in  this  parish  in  1798. 

EAGLFISHAY’.  ee'g  l-shA.  oneof  the  Orkney  Islands,  1 mile 
E.  of  Ronsay.  Length  2|  miles;  breadth  1 mile. 

EA'GLESMERE,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

EA'GLE’S-NEST.  (The.)  a rock,  of  Ireland,  in  YInnster,  e<x 
Kerry,  between  the  Upper  and  Yliddle  Lakes  of  Killariiey, 
4 miles  S.YV.  of  Killarney.  It  is  an  almost  perpendicular 
crag.  1300  feet  in  height. 

EA'GLETOYVN,  a post-village  in  Choctaw  nation,  160 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

EAGLF.TOYVN,  a po.st-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana, 

21  miles  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

EA'GLE  Y’l  L'LAGE.  a post-village,  in  Wyoming  co.,  N.Y., 
ahont  3S  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

EAGLE  Y’lLLAGE.  a post-village  of  Boone  co„  Indiana, 
on  the  Michigan  Ro.ad,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

EA'GLEY  l LLE.  a post-village  of  Tolland  co, Connecticut, 
ou  the  YVil  liman  tic  River,  which  affords  water-power  for  a 
cotton  factory,  and  on  the  New  London  Northern  Railroad, 

22  miles  E.  of  Hartford. 

EAGLEY’lLLE,  a village  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Bald  Eagle  Ci^eek,  100  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

EAGLEY’lLLE,  a post-offii’e  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

EAGLEY’lLLE,  a post-village  of  YY’illiamson  co,  Tennes- 
see. 30  miles  S.  of  Nashvilla 

EAGLEY’lLLE.  a thi  iving  post-v illage  of  Ashtabula  co, 
Ohio,  on  Ylill  Creek,  200  miles  N.E.  of  (^oluuilm.'!. 

EAGLEY  I LLE,  a village  of  Milwaukee  co.,  Y\  isc  msin. 

EAGLEVI  LLE.  a post-village  of  YVankesha  is* . Wisix.iisin, 
on  the  railroad  from  Ylilwaukee  to  the  Y]is.siss*ppj,  36  miles 
YV. S.YV,  of  the  former.  See  E.\gi.e. 

KAHEINOYIAUWE,  e-^-hi-m>-m6w'wei.\  tin  oativE  uam* 
of  the  most  northern  of  the  two  great  islands  f Nl  h EuAr 
LAND,  which  see. 
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EAKHfllNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 
EALAN-NA-COOMIJ,  A/ian-na-kooiu,  an  islet  of  Scotland, 


off  the  coa.st  of  Sutherland. 

EALING,  ee'ling,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex, 
with  a station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  6 miles  W.  of 


Paddington. 

E.'V.MONT  (ee'mont)  BRIDGE,  a township  of  England,  co. 


of  U estijone.land. 

E IP,  a village  of  Holland.  See  Epe. 

EAR'DISLAND.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

EAIPDISLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford,  5 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Kingston.  In  its  vicinity  is  a gigantic  oak 
400  years  old.  . 

EARL,  a post-township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  13 
tciles  E.  of  Reading.  Pop.  1143. 

EARLE,  erl,  a township  in  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  819. 

EARLE’S',  ei  lz.  a post-office  of  Muhlenburgco.,  Kentucky. 

EARLESV'lLLE,  erlz'vil,  a postoffice  of  Spartanhurgh 
district.  South  Carolina. 

EARLEVILLE,  erPvil,  a post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illi- 
noLs.  about  140  miles  N.N.E.of  Springfield. 

EAKI.SFERRY,  erlz'fSr-ree,  a decayed  burgh  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Fife,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  1 mile  W.  of  Elie. 

E.VRI.-SHIL'TON,  a village  and  chapelry  of  England,  6o. 


of  Leicester. 

EAR  I/STOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M ilts. 


Pop.  in 


EARiySTON  or  ERCILDOUNE,  er^sil-doon.  (formerly  Er- 
ctldoun,)  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick,  Cj  miles  S.f.E. 
of  Lander.  It  has  an  endowed  academy,  library,  and 
savings’  bank,  and  is  fiimous  as  the  birthplace  of  Thomas 
the  Rhymer. 

E.'VRL/Vl  LLEor  EARLE/VILLE.a  posbvillage  of  Madison 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Chenango  River  and  Canal  of  that 
name,  about  32  miles  S.W.  of  Utica.  It  contains  2 or  3 
churches,  and  about  8 stores. 

EARLVILLE  or  EARLEVILLE,  a small  village  of  Lan- 
caster CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

EARLVILLE,  a post-office  of  Portage  co.,  Ohio. 

E.ARLY,er'lee,a  county  in  the  S.V\ . part  of  Georgia,  bor- 
dering on  Alabama,  contains  about  iiOt)  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee,  and  drained  by 
the  Colainoka  and  Spring  Creeks.  The  surfiiee  is  a level 
and  fertile  plain,  in  which  scarcely  a rock  can  lie  found. 
The  grejiter  part  9!  it  is  occupied  by  forests  of  yellow  pine 
and  oak,  or  by  plantations  of  cotton  and  Indian  corn. 
Steamboats  navigate  the  river  along  this  county,  and  the 
creeks  furnish  extensive  motive-power.  On  the  bank  of 
Colamoka  Creek  is  an  artificial  mound.  7ii  feet  in  height, 
with  a level  surfiiee  on  the  top.  80  yards  by  30  in  extent. 
Named  in  honor  of  Peter  Early,  Governor  of  Georgia  in 
1813.  Capital,  Blakeley.  Pop.  6149,  of  whom  2092  were 


free,  and  40o7  slaves. 

E.VRLY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

EARLY  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Missis- 
sippi, 175  miles  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

E.VRMA'SVILLE.  a post-village  of  Albemarle  co.,  Vir- 
ginhi,  94  miles  W.N.W.  of  Rii  hmond. 

EAKN'LEY.  a parish  of  Flngland.  co.  of  Sussex. 

EAJtN,  L(K!H.  Ids  ean,  a lake  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  24 
miles  W,  of  Perth.  Circumference  about  19  miles.  Depth 
said  to  be  100  fiithoms.  Benvoirlich  is  the  luftii'st  of  the 
mountains  surrounding  this  lake,  the  scenery  of  which  is 
much  admired. 

E.A.RX.  LtKTI.  a river  issuing  from  the  above  lake.  Rows 
E.  through  the  rich  valley  of  Strathearn,  and  joins  the  Tay 
after  a course  of  30  miles,  near  Alxu-nethy.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  50  tons  to  the  Rridge  of  Earn,  a small  water- 
ing-place, 3 miles  E.S.E.  of  Perth. 

EAR.NS'HILL.  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Somerset. 

E.ARPVILLE,  erp^•il,  a |K>st-office  of  Upshur  co.,  Tex.as. 

EARSDON,  ers'don,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northum- 
berland. 

EARSH.VM,  eWsham,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk, 

EARTH.AM.  erth'am.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

EA.‘*G{Y,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  York.  North  Riding. 

E.ASD.VLE  or  EISDALE,  eezM'il,  a small  island  of  the 
Hebrides,  lat,  56°  20' N.,  Ion,  6°  25' E,  Ai-ea.  about  H s<iuare 
miles.  It  is  noted  for  slate  quarries,  which  have  beeu 
aroiight  for  L50  years. 

EASEBOURNE,  eez^rn.  a town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Sussex,  14  mile  N.E.  Midhurst.  Pop,  1708. 

EAl^N'-TON.  a mirish  of  England,  co,  of  Durham, 

EASINGTON,  a paiisti  of  Knghind.  co.  of  Oxfoi  d. 

EASINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

EASINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

EASMNGVVOLD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
v»,  of  York,  .North  Riding.  12i  mile*  N.N.W.  of  York.  Pop. 
Df  town,  2171.  It  has  an  enuowed  school,  a union  work- 
house,  and  3 branch  banks 

EA.SKFlV,  aisffiee.  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  Con- 
naught, CO,  of  Roscommon,  194  miles  S.S.W,  of  Sligo,  on  a 


river  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  6349.  It  has  an  ancient 
castle. 

EAST  AB'INGTON,  a post-village  or  Aningtv/n  township, 
Plymouth  co.,  Mas-aclinsetts,  near  the  Old  Colony  Railroad, 
18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Boston.  Tlie  iiihabitiints  are  extensively 
engaged  in  the  miiniifactni  e of  boots  and  shoes. 

EAST'A  BO'GA,  a post-office  of 'Talladega  co.,  Alabama. 

EAS'T  AL'LEN,  a township  of  Northampton  co,,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  l.')66. 

FIAS'T  AL'LENTOWN,  a village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  tbe  Leliigli  River,  near  Allentown. 

EAST  A l/'rON,  a post  village  of  Belknap  co,,  New  Hamp- 
shire, about  .30  miles  N.E.  of  Concord. 

FAST  AM'llFlRST,  a post-office  of  Flrie  co.,  New  York. 

EA.^'T  AMU'CIIY,  a distrii  ( of  Walker  co..  Georgia, 

FIAST  AM'WELL,  a townsliip  of  Hunterdon  co..  New 
Jersey.  Pop.  1865, 

F:AST  AN'DOVER,  a post-village  of  Merrimack  co  . New 
Ilampsliire,  on  the  Nortliern  Railroad,  25  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Concord. 

EAS'T  ARL'INGTON,  a thriving  village  recently  sprung 
np  in  tlie  FI.  part  of  Arlington  tow  nsliip,  Beniiiiigtoii  co., 
Vermont,  about  95  miles  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier.  It  is  aburi- 
daiilly  siiiiplied  witli  water-power,  which  is  employed  for 
manufactories. 

FIAS'T  ASII'FIELD,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Massachu- 
setts. about  40  miles  N.W.  of  Siiringfield.  It  has  a cliurch, 
2 stores,  a pottery,  and  a tannery. 

FIAST  ASHFORD,  a post-olfice  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New 
York. 

EAST  AU'BUUN  or  BE'MY’.«  MTbl-S,  a post-village  of 
Androscoggin  co.,  Maine,  on  tlie  Androscoggin  River,  about 
35  miles  S.AV  of  Augusta.  It  contains  a Baptist  church,  a 
store,  and  about  200  iiiliabitaiits. 

FlASr  AURO'RA,  a tbriving  jiost-village  of  Erie  co.,  New 
York,  in  Aurora  townsliip.  and  on  Cazaiiovia  Creek,  which 
furnishes  good  water-power,  about  15  miles  S.Fl.  of  Buffalo. 
It  contains  cliurclies  of  4 denominations,  an  academy,  2 
insurance  otfices,  10  stores,  1 wi  oilen  factory,  2 iron  foun- 
dries, 8 biaiksmilli  .-bops.  2 tanneries,  a flonring-mill,  2 
sliiiigle  fact()ri<‘s,  a slieeji-skiii  man iifactory,  beside  several 
other  establisliineiits.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  are 
several  small  lakes  or  pond.s,  around  which  are  mounds 
and  embankiiient.s.  containing  large  quantities  of  human 
bones,  llniiiaii  relics  are  also  tbnnd  in  the  village,  and 
for  miles  around,  scarcely  a well  or  cellar  being  dug  witli- 
oiit  meeting  w ith  tliigh-iiones,  skulls,  &c.  Tnere  is  a post- 
office  at  each  end  of  the  village,  about  1 mile  apart.  Pop. 
about  2000. 

EAST  AV^ON,  a post-village  of  Avon  township,  Livings- 
ton CO,,  New  York.  220  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany,  and  2 
miles  E.  of  Avon  Springs.  It  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the 
Buffalo,  Corning,  and  New  York  Railroad,  and  contains  2 
churches.  Pop.  450. 

E.AS'T  BALD'AVIN,  a post-village  in  Cumberland  co., 
Maine.^45  miles  S.IV.  of  Augusta. 

EAS^’  BAR'NARD,  a post-village  in  Windsor  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 40  miles  S.  of  Montpelier. 

FIAST  BAR/RIi,  a post-office  of  Orleans  co..  New  York. 

EAS'T  BARRE,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  00.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

EAS'T  BATON  ROUGE,  eest  bat/on  roozh,  a parish  in  the 
S.l'k  central  part  of  Loui.siana.  contains  about  600  .square 
miles.  The  Amite  River  washes  its  E,,  and  the  Missi.ssippi 
its  W.  border.  'The  surface  is  level  in  the  N.,  and  gently 
undulating  in  the  S.,  and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile 
'The  parish  contains  extensive  forests  in  which  live  oak,  the 
cypress  mid  magnolia  are  found.  Capital,  Baton  Rouge. 
Pop.  16,046,  of  whom  7476  were  tree,  and  8570  slaves, 

EAST  BEEK'MANTOWN,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  New 
York. 

FIAST  BEND,  a post-office  of  Yadkin  co..  North  Carolina. 

FIAS'T  BFINNING'TON.  See  Benninoton  E.vst. 

EAS'T  BERGEN,  (usually  pron.  ber/jen,)  a post-office  of  Ge- 
nesee co..  New  York. 

FIAS'T  BERK'SHIRE.  a post-village  in  Franklin  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 60  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Montpelier. 

EAST  BFIR/LIN,  a post-office  of  Hartford  co.,  Connectient. 

EAST  BERLIN,  a post-village  of  Adams  10.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  the  Conewago  Creek,  24  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Harris- 
burg. and  15  miles  W.  of  York.  It  has  several  stores,  and 
alxiut  100  houses. 

EAS'T  BERLIN,  a post-village  of  St.Clair  co.,  Michigan, 
90  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Lansing. 

EAS'T  BERNE,  a posLvillage  of  Albany  co..  New  York,  19 
miles  W.  of  Albany. 

EAS'T  BJOTII/ANY,  a post-village  in  Genesee  co,.  New 
York,  contains  1 or  2 churches,  and  several  stores. 

EAS'I'  BE'TIPEL,  a post-village  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  St.  I.^wrence  Railroad,  about  60  miles  W- 
of  Augusta. 

EAS'T  BETHEL,  a post-village  ot  Bethel  township,  Wind- 
sor co , Vermont,  near  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  38 
miles  S.  of  Montpelier,  and  39  miles  N.E.  of  Windsor, 

EAS'T  BE'TIPLEHEM,  a posbtownshlp  of  Washingtou  co., 
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PKniicylvniiii,,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  33  miles  S.  of 
Pittsljurj:.  Pup.  215 1. 

EASTBIR'MINGIIAM,aborough  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn- 
ey! vania..  on  the  S.  Dank  of  tha  Monongahela,  opposite  Pitts- 
burg, and  i'luncdiately  above  Birmingliam.  Pop.  3121. 

Ea  st  BLOOM'FIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  On- 
tario CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Canandaigua  and  Niagitra  Rail- 
road, 8 miles  W.  of  Canandaigua.  The  village  has  2 churches, 
and  an  academy.  I’op.  of  the  township,  2163. 

EAST  BOSTON,  Massachusetts.  See  Boston. 

EASTBOURNE,  eesUbhin,  a market-town,  watering-place, 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  65  miles  S.  of  Ilails- 
haui.  Pop.  3615.  The  town  has  a theatre,  ball-room, 
library,  a chalybeate  spring,  and  an  excellent  beach  for 
bathing.  In  its  vicinity  is  Beachy  Head. 

EAST  BOWDOINIIAM,  bc/den-ham,  a post-oifice  of  Saga- 
dahock  co.,  Maine. 

PI  AST  BtlAU'FORD,  a po.st-ofiice  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

EAST  BltADFORD,  a flourishing  manufacturing  village 
of  Bradford  township,  Essex  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Merrimack  River,  28  miles  N.  of  Boston. 

EAST  BRADFORD,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1 175. 

EAST  BBAN'DYWINE,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1039. 

EAST  BHEWS'TER,  a post-village  in  Barnstable  co.,  Mas- 
sachu.setts.  55  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

EAST'BRIDGE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent 

E.A.ST  BRIDGE'WATER,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Plymouth  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  llridgewater  Branch 
of  the  Old  Colony  t!ailroad,  25  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Boston. 
The  village  contains  2 or  3 churches,  and  an  acadf^my  incor- 
porated in  1837.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  There  are  ahso  manu- 
factures of  carriages,  castings,  edged  tools,  &c.  Pop.  of  the 
townshii),  3207. 

EAST'BR  »OK,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  30 
miles  E.  liy  S.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  221. 

EASTBKO  >K.a  post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

EAST  B tO!  tK'FIELI*,  a ])ost-village  in  Orange  co.,  Ver- 
mont, abmit  15  miles  S.  of  Monti)elier. 

E\ST  BROOKFIELD,  a post-village  in  AV'orcester  co., 
Massachusetts.  66  miles  W.  by  S of  Boston. 

EAST  BR  tOK'LYN,  a village  of  Windliam  co., Connecti- 
cut, about  45  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Qnimiebaug  Cotton  Mills. 

EAkT  BBUNS'VVlCK,a  township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1615. 

EAST  BUF'FALO,  a village  and  township  in  Union  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  W branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  im- 
mediately S.  of  Lewisburg  Pop.  968. 

EAST  BURKE,  a post-village  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont, 
60  miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

EAST  BURN'IIAM,  a post-village  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine,  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

EAST  C.\L,AIS,  (kaPis).  a post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Vermont.  15  miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

EAST  CALN,  (kaln,)  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyd- 
vania. 

EAST  CAMBRIDGE,  Massachusetts.  See  Camiudge. 

EAST  CAMBRIDGE,  (kdm'brij,)  a post-office  of  Henry  00.. 
Illinois. 

EAST  CANAAN,  eest  k.Vnan,  a post-village  of  Grafton 
CO.,  New  Hampshire,  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Concord. 

EAST  CANA.^N.  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecti- 
cut. 40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

EAST  CAN'AD.\  CREEK  ri.ses  in  Hamilton  co..  in  the  E. 
central  part  of  New  York,  and  after  forming  the  boundary 
between  Herkimer  and  Fulton  counties,  falls  into  the 
Mohawk. 

EAST  CAN'DOR,  a small  post-village  of  Tioga  co..  New 
York. 

EAST  C.APE,  New  Zealand.  See  Cape  Wai-Apoo. 

EAST  CAPE.  Madagascar.  See  Cape  East. 

EAST  C.\PE.  Asia,  on  Behring’s  Strait.  See  Cape  East. 

E.^ST  CAK17TGN.  a post-office  of  Orleans  co..  New  York. 

EAST  CEN'TREVILLE,  a post-office  of  Indiana  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

EA'T  CHAR'LEMONT, a post-vlllageof  Franklin  county, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Deerfield  River,  about  45  miles 
W..N  W.  of  Springfield 

EAST  CIIARLESH'ON,  a post-village  of  Orleans  co.,  Ver- 
mont, on  the  route  of  a proposed  railroad  to  connect  Rouse's 
Point  with  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Liiwrence  Railroad,  about 
60  miles  N.N.E.  of  .Montpelier. 

EAST  CHARLESTON,  a post-office  of  Tioga  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

EAST  CIIATHIAM,  a post-villagu  of  Columbia  co..  New 
York  on  the  Western  Bailroad,  and  on  or  near  the  Hud.son 
and  Berkshire  R.R.,  28  miles  S.E.  cf  Albany,  and  23  N.E. 
of  Hudson. 

EAST  CHKS'TER,  post-village  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hiimpshire,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Conccn’.. 

EA.^T  CHESTE  !,  a post  village  aid  township  of  West- 
chester CO  , New  York,  on  a creek  ol  its  own  name,  about 
600 
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16  miles  N.E  of  New  York.  The  towmship  is  intersected  by 
the  Harlem  Railroad,  and  by  the  New  Y'^orkand  .New  Haven 
Railroad.  The  ci'eek  is  navigable  from  the  East  Itiver  to 
the  village,  which  contains  2 or  3 churches.  Poi).  of  town- 
ship, 55S2. 

EAST  CHICKAMIN'GA,  a district  in  Walker  co.,  Georgia 
Pop.  2688. 

EAST  CIII'NA.  a po.st-village  of  Wyoming  co..  New  ifork. 
270  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

EAST  CHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

EAST  CLAR'ENDON,  a post-village  of  Rutland  co.,  Yen 
mont,  60  miies  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

EAST  OLARHDON,  a postrvillage  of  Geauga  co.,  Ohio 
174  mil  j8  N.F.  of  Columbus. 

EAST  CLARKS'FIELD,  a post-office  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio. 

E iST  CL.YRKA'^ON,  a posi-office  of  Monroe  co..  New  York 

EAST  CLEVE'LAND,  a post-village  of  Cuyahoga  co, 
Ohio,  about  4 miles  E.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  3011. 

EAST  COB'LESKILL,  a post-village  of  Schoharie  co..  New 
York.  38  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

EAST  COCALHCO,  a township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  2325 

EAST  CONCMRD,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Concord 
township,  Merrimack  co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Merrimack  River,  and  on  the  Boston  Concord  and 
Montreal  Railroad,  about  2 miles  from  Concord. 

EAST  CONCORD,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

E.\ST  CONCORD,  a post-office  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois. 

EAST  CON'EQUENES'SING,  a township  of  Butler  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

EAST  CON'STABLE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  New 
York. 

EAST  COR/INTII,  a post-village  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 
It  contains  an  academy,  and  several  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  lumber. 

E.\ST  CORINTH,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont, 
25  miles  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

EAS'HCOTTS,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

EAST  COV' ENTRY,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop. 1401 

E.\ST  CRAFTS'BURY,  a thriving  post-village  in  Crafts- 
bury  township,  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  about  30  miles  N.E. 
by  N.  of  Montpelier. 

EAST  CREEK,  a po.st-office  of  Herkimer  co..  New  Y'ork. 

EAST  CREEK,  a po.st-office  of  Cape  May  co.,  New  .Jersey 

EAST  DEER,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 184 V 

EAST  DE  KALB,  a post-office  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New 
York. 

EAST  DEN'NIS,  a post-village  in  Barnstable  co  , Ma.ssa- 
chusetts,  near  Cape  Cod  Bay,  65  miles  S.E.  of  Boston.  The 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  directed  to  commerce. 
Some  10  or  12  ships  owned  here  are  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade,  besides  which  the  fisheries  and  coastwise  trade  are 
important.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  here  to  some 
extent 

EAST  DIX/FIELD,  a post-village  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  35 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 

EAST  DIXOlONT,  a post-village  in  Dixmont  township, 
Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

EAST  DONEGAL,  (don-e  gawF.)  a town.ship  of  Laucastei 
CO.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  2183. 

EAST  DOlPSET,  a post-village  in  Dorset  township.  Ben- 
nington CO.,  Vermont,  on  the  Western  I'ermont  Kailroad, 
about  80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier.  In  its  vicinity  are 
numerous  valuable  marble  quarries,  the  working  of  which 
furnishes  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

EAST  DOUG'LASS,  a post  village  of  Worcester  co.,  Massa- 
chu.setts,  about  45  miles  S.W.  of  Boston.  It  contains  seve- 
ral manufactories  of  printed  goods. 

E.\ST  D FVEll,  a post-office  of  Pi.scataquis  co.,  Maine. 

EAST  DUANES'BURG,  a post-office  of  Schenectady  co.. 
New  York. 

E.\ST  DURHIAM,  a post-village  of  Greene  co..  New  York, 
40  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

EAST  EtDEN,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

EAST  EDE.N.  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York.  • 

EAST  EDHNGTON,  a post-village  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
75  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

EAST  EL/LIOTT,  a post-village  in  York  co..  Maine,  near 
the  Portland.  Saco,  and  Portsmouth  Railroad,  about  45  miles 
W.S.W  of  Portland. 

EAS^l'ER,  a village  in  Pittsfield  township,  Berk.shire  co., 
Massachu.setts.  about  115  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Bo-fton. 

EAS/fERGATE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

EAS'TEB,  GOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

EASTER,  HIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

EASTER  ISLAND,  or  TEAPY  ISLAND,  in  the  Psnific,  In 
lat.  27°  6'  S.,  Ion.  169°  17' W.,  about  2360  miles  W,  of  the 
coast  of  Chili.  It  is  small  and  of  volcanic  oiigin,  and  rises 
1200  feet  in  elevation. 

EAS'TERN  (or  GLOUCESTER)  POINT,  at  the  entranc® 
of  Cape  Ann  Harbor  Massachusetts,  On  it  is  a light-house 
containing  a fixed  light.  Lat.  42°  34' 40"  Irn.  76°  39'  W. 

EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO.  See  Malay  Abcuuuxauu. 
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EASrrERSNOW,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co. 
of  Roscommon. 

KU'CLID,  a village  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio,  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Cleveland. 

EAST  EVANS,  (iv'anz,)  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

EAST  FAIR/M  ELD,  a post-village  of  Columbiana  co., 
Ohio,  about  1.50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

EAST  FAIRFIELD,  a po.st-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 45  miles  N.N.W  of  Montpelier. 

EAST  FA  li/LOW FIELD,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
aylvajiia.  Pop  1440. 

EAST  FA  LLOWFI  ELD,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, l-2'26. 

EAST  FAL'MOUTII.  a post-village  in  Barnstable  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 00  miles  S.E.  of  Boston.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Pacific  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company. 

EAST  FAR/MINGTON,  a post-office  of  Ontario  co..  New 
York. 

EAST  FARMINGTON,  a post-village  in  Oakland  co., 
Michigan.  20  miles  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

EAST  FELIClANtA,  a parish  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Loui.si- 
ana.  on  the  Mississippi  River,  has  an  area  of  about  480 
square  miles.  The  Amite  River  bounds  it  on  the  E.,  and  it 
is  dr.iined  by  the  Comite  River  and  several  creeks.  The 
surface  is  gently  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile  and  easily 
tilled.  A railroad  25  miles  long  extends  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  Clinton,  the  seat  of  justice.  The  parish  con- 
t;dns  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  a college.  Pop.  14,697, 
of  whom  4104  were  free. 

EAST  FIND'LEY.  a post-township  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsyls’ania,  38  miles  8.W.  of  Pittsburg  Pop.  1221. 

EAyT  FISII'KILL,a  post-township  of  Dutchess  co.,  New 
Yol  k,  about  75  miles  S.  of  Aliianj'.  Pop.  2.544. 

EAST  FLOR'ENCE.  a post-office  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York. 

EAST'FORD,  a post-village  and  township  in  Windham 
CO.,  Connecticut.  35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Hartford.  It  has  ma- 
nutiictures  of  woollen  goods.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1005. 

EAST  FORK,  a post-office  of  Adair  co.,  Kentucky, 

EAST  FORK,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co,,  Illinois, 
60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

EAST  FORK,  a post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri,  110 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

EAST  FOX'BOROUGII,  a po.st-village  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 25  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Boston. 

EAST  FR.WK'LIN,  a po.st-village  of  Franklin  co.,  A’^er- 
mout.  <0  miles  N N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

EAST  FREE'DOM.  a post-village  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia.  on  a branch  of  the  Juniata  River,  130  miles  W.  of  Har- 
risburg. 

EAST  FREEtTOWN,  a post>office  of  Bristol  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

EAST  FREETOWN,  a posboffice  of  Cortland  co..  New 
York. 

EAST  Q A INES.gAnz,a  post-office  of  Orleans  co.,New  York. 

EAST  GAI.NES'VILLE,  a pust-otlice  of  W yoming  co..  New 
York. 

EAST  GAI./WAY,  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York. 

EAST  GEN'ESEE,  a township  in  Genesee  county,  Mi<dii- 
gati 

EAST  GENOtA,  a po.st-village  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York, 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Auburn. 

E.AST  GEOlPGIA.  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  A'^ermont, 
on  the  A’ermont  Cen trail  Railroad,  48  miles  N.AV.  of  Mont- 
pelier. 

EAST  GER'MAN.  a post-office  of  Chenango  co.,  New  York. 

EAST  GER'MANTOWN,  a post-office  of  AVayne  co.,  In- 
diana. 

EAST  GLAS'TENBURY,  a village  of  Hartford  co.,  Connec- 
ticut. about  9 miles  S.  of  Hartford.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Roaring  Brook  Manufacturing  Company. 

EAST  GLEN'AHLLE,  a post-office  of  Schenectady  co..  New 
i’ork. 

EAST  GO/SIIEN,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  844. 

EAST  GRAFtTON,  a post-office  of  Rensselaer  co..  New 
York. 

EAST  GRANH5Y,  a post-village  in  Hartford  co.,  Connecti- 
cut. 20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

EAST  GItA.NWILLE.  a post-village  in  Hampden  co.,  Ma.s- 
sachusftts.  about  IbO  miles  E.S.E.  of  Boston. 

^ EAST  GRE  ..X'BUSII,  a post-township  of  Rensselaer  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Hudson,  opposite  Albany.  I’op.  1607. 

EAST  GREENE,  a post-office  of  Chenango  co..  New  York. 

EAST  GhEENE.  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

EAST  GREEN'FIELD,  a township  in  La  Grange  co.,  In- 
li.ina.  Pop.  400. 

EAST  GREENtA’ILLF.,  a post-village  of  Stark  co..  Ohio. 
110  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

EAST  GREEN'W  ICH.  a post-village  and  township,  capital 
of  Kent  co.,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  AV.  side  of  Narraganset 
Bay.  on  the  Stoningtou  and  I’rovidence  Railroad.  14  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Providence.  It  has  a fine  harbor,  and  contains 
the  county  buildings,  2 banks,  4 churches, ' a Hourishitig 
seminary,  5 or  6 cotton  factorie.s,  and  a newspaper  office 
The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  chietly  devoted  to  mauu- 
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facttire.s,  the  fisheries,  and  the  coast  trade.  Pop.  of  the 
township.  28S2. 

EAST  GREENWICH,  a post-office  of  Washington  co. 
New  York. 

EAST  GRINTSTEAD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eni^ 
land,  CO.  of  Sussex.  26  miles  S.  of  London.  Pop.  3586.  Tht 
town  has  a grammar  .school.  It  formerly  sent  2 members 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

EAST  GRIS'WOLD,  a village  of  New  London  co.,  Conn<\ 
ticut,  about  45  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Hartford.  It  contains  a 
cotton  factoiy. 

EAST  GR(3VE,  a post-village  of  Henry  co..  Iowa.  66  miles 
S.  of  Iowa  City. 

EAST  GROVEtLAND,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co..  New 
York. 

EAST  GUIL/FORD,  a village  of  Windham  co.,  A'ermont, 
about  115  miles  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier.  It  contains  several 
comb  manufactories. 

EAST  GUILFORD,  a post-village  of  Chenango  co..  New 
A’'ork.  about  100  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

E.AST  HAD'DAM,  a post-township  of  Middlesex  co..  Con 
necticut,  on  the  E,  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  30  miles 
S.S  E.  of  Hartford.  It  contains  the  manufacturing  villag, 
of  Mechanicsville,  and  on  the  Connecticut  are  tin;  villages 
called  the  Landing  and  Goodspeed,  each  of  which  has  a 
steamboat  landing.  Considerable  trade  is  canned  on  by  the 
river.  It  contains  2 banks.  Pop.  ;;056 

EAST  HAD'DAM  LAN'DING.  a village  of  Middlesex  co., 
Connecticiit,  on  the  left  bank  of  Connecticut  River,  about 
1 mile  below  the  entrance  of  Salmon  River,  and  35  miles  S. 
by  E.  of  Hartford.  It  is  a place  of  active  trade,  and  has  a 
bank  for  discount,  several  stores,  and  a shipyard  where  seve- 
ral large  ships  have  recently  been  constructed.  Steamboats 
plying  between  Hartford  and  New  York  touch  here. 

EASTGIAM.  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

EASTHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

EASTGIAM,  a post-township  of  Barnstable  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, situated  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  on  the  E.  to  Cape  Cod  Bay  on  the  W., 
about  70  miles  (in  a direct  line)  S.E,  of  Boston.  The  inh.a- 
bitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  freighting  business, 
fisheries,  and  making  salt.  About  2000  tons  of  shipping 
are  employed  in  freighting,  and  160(1  tons  in  the  fisheries. 
Pop. 779 

EA)<T  H.A.AUBURG,  a po.«t-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

E.AST  H. A .API  ETON,  a post-village  of  Aladison  co..  New 
York,  about  9.o  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

EAST  HAM  PDEN,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

EAST  HAMPDEN,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  AVis- 
consin. 

E.ASTHAAlPtSTE.AD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

EAST  HAAlPtTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hamp- 
shire co.,  Mas.sachusetts,  on  the  W.  side  of  Connecticut 
River,  80  miles  W.  liy  S.  of  Boston.  The  village  is  about 
4 miles  from  the  river,  on  the  New  Haven  and  .Northamp- 
ton Railroad  It  contains  2 churche.s,  1 bank,  and  an  ex- 
cellent institution,  called  Wiliiston’s  Seminary,  Here  are 
manufactures  of  vulcanized  rtibber,  buttons,  suspenders,  &c. 
Mount  Tom,  about  2 miles  IvS.E  of  the  village,  rises  ab- 
rutdly  to  tJie  height  of  1214  feet.  Pop.  of  township,  1916. 

EAST  II.AAI  I’TGN.  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 18  miles  S.E.  of  Hartford. 

E.AST  II.AAI  PTON.  a post-village  and  township  of  Suffolk 
CO.  New  A’ork,  the  township  forming  the  E.  extremity  of 
Long  Island,  terminating  in  Aloutauk  Point.  The  village 
is  situated  near  the  ocean,  about  110  miles  E.by  N.of  New 
York,  and  has  2 churches,  an  academy,  and  600  inhabitants. 
Pop.  of  township.  2267. 

EAST  HAN'OVER,  a township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1710. 

EAST  HA  'OVER,  a po.st-township  forming  the  N.AV. ex- 
tremity of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsylvania,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Har- 
risburg. Pop.  1806. 

EAST  HARD'AVICK,  a post-village  of  Caledonia  co.,  A'^er- 
mont,  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Alontpelier. 

EAST  H.ARIVFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hart- 
ford co..  Connecticut,  on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut  River, 
oi>posite  Hartford.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
plain,  and  contains  one  broad,  handsome  street,  finely 
shaded  with  elms  and  other  trees.  Manufacturing  is  car- 
ried on  to  a considerable  extent,  and  includes  the  making 
of  paper,  screws,  spoons,  carriages,  leather,  &c.  Pop.  2951. 

EAST  HAR/AVICH.  a post-village  of  Barnstable  co.,  Alas 
sachusetts.  65  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

EAST  HAWEN,  a post-township  of  Es.sex  co.,  Vermont. 
45  miles  S.E.  of  Alontpelier.  Pop.  136. 

EAST  HAA'EN,  a post-village  and  township  of  New 
Haven  county,  Connecticut,  on  Long  Island  Sound.  4 
miles  E.  of  .New  Haven.  A company,  organized  since 
November.  1852,  with  a capital  of  .{GOO.OOO,  have  erected 
in  the  .south-western  part  of  the  township,  on  New  H.avei 
Bay,  several  extensive  buildings,  with  furnaces  and  othei 
api)urtenances  necessary  to  the  smelting  of  copper  ore.  This 
is  to  be  brought  by  water,  for  which  i)urpo.se  the  compa  ij 
have  constructed  a wharf.  Between  East  Haven  and  Bran- 
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ford  a beaut  till  sheet  of  water,  called  Saltonstall  Lake, 
from  which  New  Haven  is  mostly  supplied  with  ice.  The 
villa<;e  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  New  Haven  and  New 
Londoi  Railroad,  and  contains  2 churches,  and  a number 
of  stones.  Pop  of  the  township,  .'292. 

EAST  HA'VERIITLL.  a postrvilla>je  of  Grafton  co.,  New 
tlampshiee,  about  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Concord. 

EAST  HAVERHILL,  a postrvillage  of  Essex  co.,  Massa- 
•iiusetts.  about  miles  N.  of  Boston. 

EA.SV  H AV\''LLY,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

EAST  lIKtRKON,  a post-village  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
Buckfield  Branch  Railroad,  45  miles  .N.N.W.  of  Portland. 

EA.ST  HLMPtFTKLD,  a township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  2613. 

E.AST  HKIPRICK,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. about  110  miles  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg, 

EAST  lIlGHtGATE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Ver- 
mont. about  55  miles  N.N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

E.AST  HILL,  a post-village  of  Nunda  township,  Livingston 
co.,  .New  York,  about  255  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

E.AST  HDLD'E.N,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Alalne. 

EA.ST  fIHLH.ISTON,  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mas- 
sachu.'-etts.  about  23  miles  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

E.A.s'J'  IIOLMER,  a post-office  of  Cortland  co..  New  York. 

E.ASTHIOPE,  a pari.'^h  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

E.ASn'HOKPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

E.ASTHOTll'LY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

E.AST  HOUND.S'Fl  ELD,  post-office.  .Jefferson  co...\ew  York. 

E.AST  HU.NT'INGDG.N,  a township  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1952 

E.AST  IN'DIES,  a collective  name  vaguely  applied  to  Hin- 
lostan.  Farther  India,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  See 
[nuia,  and  Malay  Archipll.aoo. 

EASTHNGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

E.AST  ISL.AND.  Indian  Ocean.  See  Crozkt  Islands. 

EA.ST  .T.AF'FREY,  a post-village  of  Cheshire  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  36  miles  S.IV.  of  Concord.  It  contains  a liank, 
and  several  establishments  for  the  manufactui’e  of  heavy 
sheeting.s. 

E.AST  JAW  .A,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co..  New  York. 

E A.ST  JEWtETT,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  New  York. 

EA.ST  JOH.N'SON.  a village  of  Lamoille  co..  A'ermont,  on 
the  Eden  Branch  of  L:«noille  River.  It  contains  2 stores,  2 
saw  mills,  and  a number  of  workshops, 

E.AST  KENT,  a post-office  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut. 

EAST  KIL'LINGLY,  a post-village  of  W^iudham  co.,  Con- 
necticut. about  30  miles  N.N.E.  (rf  Norwich,  i he  inhabi- 
tants are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods. 

EAST  KINGSTON,  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  598. 

EAST  K.NO.Y,  a post-office  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine, 

EAST  KOY,  a post-office  of  AVyoming  co..  New  York, 

EAST  KOY  CREEK,  in  the  W.  part  of  New  York,  unites 
with  West  Koy  Creek,  and  enters  the  Genesee  River  in  Alle- 
ghany county. 

EAST  LACK'A  WAN/NOC,  a town^p  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  794. 

EAST  LAM'PETER,  a township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  22h5. 

EAST  LANDAFFt,  a post-office  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

EAST  LAN'STNG,  a post-office  of  Tompkins  co..  New  York. 

EAST'LEACII,  MARTIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

EASTLEACH,  TDRVILLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

EAST  LEBtANON,  a post-village  of  Grafton  co..  New 
Hampshire,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Concord,  on  the  Northern 
Railroad. 

EAi-T  LEE.  a post-office  of  Berkshire  co..  Massachusetts. 

EAST  LEMPSTTER,  a post-office  ol  Sullivan  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

EA.ST  LI'^ON.  a post-office  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New  York. 

EAST  LEVV'GSTOWN,  a post-office  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio. 

EAST  LEX'I.NGTON,  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co..  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  laixington  and  West  Cambridge  Railroad, 
ll  miles  N.W.  of  Boston. 

EA.ST  LllFERTY,  a village  of  Collins  township.  Alleghany 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad.  5 miles  E. 
of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  about  1000.  The  name  of  the  post-office 
is  Wilkins. 

EAST  LIBERTY,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vani.a,  on  the  Youghiogheny  River. 

EAST  LIBEBTY.  a post-village  of  Logan  co,,  Ohio,  126 
miles  N.N.E,  of  Cincinnati. 

EAST  LIBERTY,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana, 

E AST  Ll'.MA,  a township  of  La  Grange  county,  In- 
diana. 

EAST  LTMtTNGTON,  a post-villageof  York  co..  Maine,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Little  Ossipee  with  Saco  River,  about 
65  miles  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

EAST  LINE,  a post-village  of  Saratoga  co..  Now  York, 
ibout  2b  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

EAST'Ll.NG,  a parish  of  England  co,.  of  Kent. 
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EAST  LITCII'FIELD,  a post-office  of  Litchfield  co..  Con- 
necticut. 

EAST  LIV'ERMORE,  a post-village  and  township  of  An- 
droscoggin CO.,  IMaine.  on  the  Andro.«coggin  River,  and  on 
the  Androscoggin  Railroad,  about  25  miles  W.  ny  N.  ol 
Augusta.  The  village  contains  3 churches,  4 stores,  and 
several  mills.  Pop.  of  township.  1029. 

EAST  LIVtERPOOL,  a flourishing  post^village  of  Colum- 
biana co,,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River,  48  miles  below  Pitta- 
burg,  and  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.R.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  Its  rapid  growth  has  been  caused  by  the 
discovery  of  a fine  material  for  stoneware  or  3'ellowware. 
It  has  5 churches,  and  12  potteries,  each  of  which  employe 
about  100  men.  Pop.  in  1850,  835;  in  1865,  aboirt  2200. 

EAST  LONGMEADtOW,  a post-village  of  Hampden  co., 
MassacJ^usetts,  80  miles  E.S.E.  of  Boston. 

EAST  LYCMAN.  a post-village  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. about  80  miles  W.N.W.  of  Concord. 

EAST  LYME,  a post-village  and  township  of  New  London 
CO.,  Connecticut,  on  the  New  Haven  and  New  London  Rail- 
road. 43  miles  E.  of  New  Haven.  The  township  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  fi’om  which  a deep  inlet 
.sets  up,  abounding  in  shad  and  other  fish.  Manufacturing 
is  c.at  iied  on  to  a limited  extent.  Pop.  1506. 

EAST  MA(.DON/OUGH,  a post-office  of  Chenango  co.,  New 
Yoi’k. 

E.AST  MACHT'AS,  a post-township  of  Washington  co., 
Maine,  at  the  enti'ance  of  East  Machias  River  into  Machias 
Bay,  about  130  miles  E.  by  N.  of  .Augusta.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  engaged  in  the  lumbering  business,  navigation, 
the  fi.^heries.  and  ship-building.  Pop.  2181. 

EAST  MA'CON.  a village  of  Bibb  co..  Georgia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ocinulgee  River  opposite  Macon. 

EAST  MADGSON,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine, 
40  miles  N.  of  Augn.sta. 

EAST  MADISON,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

EAST  MADISON,  a small  village  of  Morris  co..  New 
Jersey. 

EAST  M.AHO'NING,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop  1209. 

EAST-MAIN,  or  SLADE  RIVER,  a river  of  Labrador,  en- 
ters .lames  Ray  on  its  E.  side,  in  lat.  52°  15'  N.,  Ion.  78°  41' 
W.,  after  a course  estimated  at  400  miles,  in  which  it  tra- 
verses numerous  lakes. 

E.AST  MAINE,  a post-office  of  Broome  co.,  New  York. 

EA.ST  M.AMIION  a post-office  of  Suffolk  co.,  New  York. 

EA.ST  MARION,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  Michigan, 
40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lansing. 

EAST  MARynOROUGH,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1476. 

EAST  MARSH'FIELD,  a post-vilffigeof  Plymouth  CO.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 20  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

EAST  MEDOVAY,  a post-village  of  Norfolk  co.,  Ma.ssachu- 
setts,  an  the  Air  line  Railroad  (in  progress)  from  New  York 
to  Boston.  20  miles  S.AV.  of  the  latter. 

EAST-ME'ON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

EAST  MIDtDLEBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Plymouth 
co.,  Massachusetts.  38  miles  S.S.K.  of  Boston. 

EAST  MID'DLEBURY,  a post-village  of  Addison  co.,  Ver 
mont.  35  miles  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

EA.ST  MON'MOUTH,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co..  Maine. 

EAST  MONTPFJLIER,  a post-township  of  Washington 
co..  A’ermont.  6 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1328. 

EAST  MONTtVILLE.  a post-village  of  AValdo  co.,  Maine, 
about  35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

EAST  MORGCHES.  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co.,  Lonjt 
Island,  about  65  miles  E.  of  New  York. 

EAST  MOULTONBOROUGH,  (ni5l'ton-bilr-Gh.)  a post 
village  of  Carroll  co..  New  Hampshire,  43  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Concord. 

EAST  MOUNT  VER/NON,  a village  of  Kennebec  co., 
Maine,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Angusta. 

EAST  NANT'MEAL,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania.  Pop.  968. 

EAST  NASSAU',  a post-village  of  Rensselaer  co..  New 
York,  about  18  miles  E of  .Albany. 

EA.'^T  NEW  IMAH'KET,  a post-village  of  Dorchester  co., 
Maryland,  45  miles  S.E.  of  Annapolis.  * 

EAST  NEW'PORT,  a post-village  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
55  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

EAST  NEW  POKT'LAND.  a po.st-vill.age  of  Somerset  co., 
Maine,  about  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Augusta. 

EAST  NEW  SIl.A'HON,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co., 
Maine,  about  25  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Augusta. 

EAST  NEW  VINE'YARD,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co, 
Maine. 

EAST  NEW  A'ORK,  a post-village  of  Flatbnsh  township, 
King's  CO..  New  York,  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  6 miles 
S.E.  of  New  A'ork  City.  It  contains  several  churches,  stores, 
and  nmnutiictories. 

E.\ST'N()1!.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Ilerf  ord.  1}  miles 
E..S.E.  of  Ledbury.  The  Earl  of  Somers’s  aat  heis  is  a 
magnificent  fabric. 

EAST  NORTH'PORT,  a post-office  of  Waldo  Ma'n- 
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EAST  NOFJrirWOOD,  a post-village  of  Rockingham  co,, 
New  Hampshire.  18  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Concord. 

EAST  NORTH  YAR'.MOUTH,  a post-village  of  Cumber- 
land CO.,  Maine,  about  45  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Augusta. 

EaST  .NORW  EMIAN,  a town.ship  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1158. 

EAST  NOICU'ICII,  a post-village  of  Queen’s  co.,  New 
Vork.  on  Long  Island. 

E.VST  NOT'TI.NGHAM,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1361. 

EAST  OG'DEN,  a post-village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan. 

EAS'TON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

EASTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

EASTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

EASTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norf  ilk. 

EAS’l'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Noi  thampton. 

EASTON,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

EASTON,  a post-township  of  Bristol  co..  Massachusetts, 
2<)  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Boston.  Tributaries  of  Taunton  River 
tlow  through  the  township,  furnishing  motive-power  for 
several  cotton  and  woollen  factories.  Pop.  3067. 

EASTON,  a post-township  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut, 
about  20  miles  W.  by  S.  of  New  Haven.  Pop.  1350. 

EASTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  VVashington  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  26  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Al- 
bany. The  village  has  3 churches,  several  stores,  and  per- 
haps 400  inhabitants.  Pop.  of  the  town.ship.  3083. 

EASTON,  a post-borough,  capital  of  Northampton  co., 
Penn.sylvania,  on  the  Deiaware  River,  immediately  al)Ove 
the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh.  100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg, 
and  56  miles  N.  of  I’hiladelphi.a.  The  .New  .Jersey  Central 
Railroad.  78  miles  long,  connects  it  with  New  York  City.  It 
is  built  on  a point  of  land  at  the  continence  of  the  Lehigh 
River  and  Bushkill  Creek  with  the  Delaware.  A fine  bridge, 
about  500  feet  long,  crosses  (he  latter  river,  and  a chain 
bridge  connects  Easton  with  South  Easton,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lehigh.  The  town  is  laid  out  in  rectangular 
blocks,  is  lighted  with  gas.  and  supplii  d with  good  water, 
conveyed  by  pipes  from  a spring  one  mile  distant.  It  con- 
tains 2 banks,  a public  library,  several  academies.  8 print- 
ing offices  issuing  newsjtapers.  and  is  the  seat  of  Lafayette 
College,  a flourishing  institution,  founded  in  1832.  with  a 
libi  ary  of  5000  volumes.  The  building  is  among  the  princi- 
p.al  ornaments  of  the  town.  Easton  is  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing towns  in  the  state,  adv.intageously  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Delaware,  Lehigh,  and  j'lorris  Canals,  by 
« hich  vast  quantities  of  stone  coal,  lumber,  grain,  and  other 
(n-odnce  are  received  and  exported.  It  is  connected  with 
New  York  by  the  New. Jersey  Central  R.  R.and  with  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Belvidere  Delaware  R.  R.  The  town  has 
abundant  water-power,  and  is  the  seat  of  extensive  maimfac- 
tories,among  which  are7  or  8 flouring  mills, several  oil  milks, 
extensive  iron  foundries,  saw  mills,  cotton  factories,  and  2 
rifle  factories.  It  is  surrounded  by  a beautiful,  rich,  and 
highly  cultivated  country,  which  abounds  mi  iron  ore  and 

mestone.  Liiidout  in  1738,  and  incorporateil  in  1789,  Pup. 
exclusive  of  South  Easton,  in  1850,  7250;  in  1860,  8944. 

r.ASl'iJ.N.  a iiost-vill, age.  capital  of  Talbot  co.,  Maryland, 
at  the  head  of  tide  navigation  on  Treadhaven  Creek.  12  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  Choptank  River,  and  80  miles  by  water 
from  Annapolis.  It  contains  4 churches.  1 bank,  an  armory 
belonging  to  the  st.g+e.  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Settled 
about  1785.  Pop.  in  1850.  141.3. 

EASTON,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio. 

EAS  TON,  a townshiii  of  loriia  co  , Michigan.  Pop,  8.36. 

EA>T  >N,  a post-village  of  Leavenworth  co.,  Kansas, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Fort  Riley  Road,  where  it  crosses 
Stranger  Creek,  14  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Leavenworth.  It  has 
one  saw-mill,  and  2 stores.  Pop.  about  100. 

EASTON,  BAVENI’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

EA.'tTON-iN-GORDA'NO.  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

EASTON.  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  E.ssex, 

RA.^'TON.  GREY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

E.ASTON,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

EAStTON,  M .AG'N  A.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

EAS'TON,  M.AU'DIT.  parish  of  England,  co.  Northampton. 

EASTON,  NESTON,  parish  of  England,  co.  Northampton. 

EAST  OICA.NGE,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont, 
16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

E.AST  OR.A.NGE,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio. 

E.AST  OR^ANGEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co.,  New 
York, 

FAST  OR'LEA.NS,  a post-village  of  Barnstable  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 65  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

E.AST  OROtlNtiTON,  a post-village  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
55  miles  E.N.E  .*f  Augusta. 

EAST  OTTO,  a post  village  of  Cattaraugus  co,.  New  York, 
.itK)ut  300  miles  W.  by  S of  Albany. 

EA.'^T  P.AIN'TED  POST,  a post-village  of  Steuben  co,, 
New  York.  210  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

E.AST  PAL'ESTINE.  a post-village  of  Columbiana  co., 
Ohi''.  about  160  miles  F N.E,  of  Columbus. 

EA.'^T  P.A  LM  A'Ml.A,  a post-village  of  VV’ayne  co..  New  York, 
t95  miles  \\  . oy  N.  of  Albany. 

EAST  PAR/iSlI,  a post-office  of  Otsego  co.,  New  York. 
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EAST  PAR/SONFIELD,  a postK)ffice  of  York  co..  Maine 

EAST  PAW-PAW.  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  llliaoiu 

EAST  PEMGJROKE,  a post-village  of  Genest'e  co,  h'ew 
York,  on  the  Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Fails  Railroad.  6 
miles  from  Batavia. 

FI  AST  PENN,  a po.st-township  forming  the  S.  extiemity 
of  Carbon  co..  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Lehigh  River.  96  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  801, 

EAST  PENNStBOROUGH,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Cumberland  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
opposite  Harrisburg.  The  town.ship  is  intersected  by  the 
CumJierland  Valley  Railroad.  Pop.  1845. 

FIAST  PEPM’FiRELL.  a po.st-village  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mas- 
sachu.setts,  about  40  miles  N.W,  of  Boston. 

EAST  PHARSA'LIA,  a post-village  of  Chenango  co..  New 
York,  about  100  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

EAST  PIER'PONT,  or  CGXE'S  MILLS,  a thriving  post 
village  of  Pierpont  township,  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  Y^ork, 
on  Racket  River,  which  here  affords  extensive  water-power, 
about  4 miles  S.  of  Potsdam.  A dam  w;is  built  across  the 
river  here  in  1819,  and  a bridge  in  1828.  The  village  con 
tains  from  40  to  50  families,  a starch  factory,  yielding  about 
30  tons  of  starch  annually,  a grist  mill,  and  several  saw 
mills,  one  of  which,  erected  in  1852,  has  50  gang  saws,  and 
is  capjible  of  being  increased  to  twice  that  number. 

E.AST  PIKE,  a post-village  of  Wyoming  co..  New  York, 
about  250  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

EAST  PlKFl,  a small  village  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania. 

EAST  PIKE'LAND,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  793. 

EAST  PIKE  RUN,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop,  1698. 

E.AST  PIT'CAl  RN,  a post-office.  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York. 

E.AST  PITTS' FT  ELD,  a postrvillage  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine, 
40  miles  N.N.Fl.  of  Augusta. 

E.AST  lTTTS''rON,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine, 
about  15  miles  S.S.Fl.  of  Augusta. 

EA.S'l’  PLAIN'FIELD,  a po.st-village  of  Sullivan  co..  New 
Hampshire.  45  miles  N.AV.  of  Concord. 

Fl.AST  PLY.M'OUTH.  a post-village  of  A.shtabula  co.,  Ohio, 
212  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

FLAST  POESTE.NKILL,  eest  pooB'tgn-kilP,  a post-office  of 
Rensselaer  co..  New  Y'ork. 

FLAST  POINT,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Georgia. 

Fl.AST  PO'L.AND.  a post-village  of  .Andro.scoggin  c-o.,  Maine, 
on  the  .Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  about  35  miles 
S.W.  of  Augushi. 

EAST'PORT.  a port  of  entry  and  township  of  Washington 
CO..  Maine,  plea.santly  situated  on  the  S.E.  part  of  Moose 
Island,  234  miles  N.E.  of  Portland.  Lat.  44^  54'  N.,  Ion. 
66°  56'  W.  Besides  a bridge,  extending  from  the  N.  part 
of  the  island  to  the  mainland  of  Perry,  the  town  com- 
municates by  means  of  ferries  with  Pembroke.  Lubec.  and 
the  British  islatids  adjoining.  It  contains  from  60  to  70 
stores.  6 or  7 churches,  and  a bank.  The  harbor  is  remark- 
able for  its  high  tides,  which  usually  ri.se  25  feet,  thereby 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  ice.  Extensive  prevision 
has  been  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  commerce,  by 
the  construction  of  wharves,  of  which  there  are  nearly  60. 
Eastport  is  eligibly  situated  for  trade  with  the  British  pro- 
vinces. It  is  also  an  important  lumber  depot,  and  is  largely 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  in  the  coast  tiade.  The  ship- 
ping of  the  di.strict,  June  30,  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  13.955  tons  registered,  and  17,467  enrolled  anil  li- 
censed. Of  the  enrolled  and  ficen.sed  tonnage.  15.973  tons 
were' employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  1184  tons  in  the 
cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  During  the  year  there  were 
1164  foreign  arrivals — tons.  152.995 : of  which  88,455  were 
in  American  bottoms.  The  clearances  for  toreign  ports  were 
669,  with  a burden  of  81.258  tons:  in  American  bottoms, 
46.068  tons.  The  same  year  17  ship.s,  7 brigs,  and  14  schooners, 
with  an  aggregate  of  10  691  tons  were  admeasured.  In 
1853,  15.095  tons  of  navigation  were  built  in  the  district. 
Much  of  the  shipping  constructed  here  is  for  other  ports. 
This  place,  which  is  on  the  easternmost  frontier  of  the 
United  States,  is  defended  by  Fort  Sullivan.  It  has  steam- 
boat communication  with  Calais,  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  and 
with  Boston.  Portland,  and  places  along  the  coast.  The 
township  consists  of  Moose  Island,  comprising  about  2000 
acres,  and  several  other  small  islands  in  Passamaquoddy 
Bay.  Pop.  3850. 

FIASTPORT,  a steamboat  landing  of  Alabama,  on  the 
Black  Warrior  River,  below  Tuscaloosa. 

FIA.STPORT,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Tishemingo  co., 
Mis,<isslppi,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Tennessee  River, 
near  the  N.Fl.  extremity  of  the  state.  270  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Jackson.  It  is  built  on  a bluff,  separated  from  the  river  by 
a bottom,  half  a mile  in  width.  Eastport  is  the  largest  town 
in  the  county,  and  has  an  active  trade.  It  contains  about 
15  stores. 

EASTPORT,  a village  of  Tuscarawas  co..  Ohio,  near  Still- 
water Creek.  100  miles  E.N.Fl.  of  Columbus 

EAST  POULT.XFIY.  pOlt/nee,  a post-villa^,®  of  Rutland  co., 
Vermont,  65  miles  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 
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PRTNCE'TON,  a post-village  of  Woreester  co.,  Mas- 
•aclnisettt-.  about  45  miles  VV.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

EAST  PROV'IDENCE,  a township  of  Bedford  co.,  Penn- 
fiylvtinia.  Pop.  1212. 

EAST  RAISIN  VILLE,  (rA/zen-vil,)  a post-office  of  Monroe 
CO.,  Michigan. 

E.\.ST  R.V  X'DOLPII.  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont, 
bout  25  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier. 

EAST  RANDOLPH,  a post-village  of  Norfolk  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, about  15  miles  S.  of  Boston.  The  chief  industry  of 
the  inhabitants  is  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes.  Pop.  about  1700. 

EAST  RANDOLPH,  a post-village  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  about 
65  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Buffalo,  and  16  m.  E.  of  Jamestowm.  It 
contiius  2 churches,  2 hotels,  4 dry  goods,  and  several  other 
stores.  It  has  a good  natural  water-power,  improved  in 
part  for  3 or  4 saw  and  grist  mills,  a large  furnace  and 
moulding  establishment,  an  extensive  chair  factory,  and  a 
tanuery. 

EAST  RANDOLPH,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

EAST  R.W'MOND,  a post-office  of  Cmmberland  co.,  Maine. 

E.\ST  RKADH'IELD,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co„  Maine. 

EAST  RICIPLAND,  a post-village  of  Belmont  co.,Ohio,  20 
miles  K.  of  Columbus. 

E.AST'RINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding,  with  a station  on  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway,  20 
miles  W.  of  Hull. 

E.AST  RIVtElt,  of  New  York,  is  properly  a strait  connect- 
ing Long  Island  Sound  with  New  York  Bay,  and  is  navi- 
gable by  large  vessels.  It  contains  several  small  islands, 
and  has  a pass  called  Hellgate,  (which  see,)  7 miles  N.E.  of 
New  York  City.  Length,  about  20  miles;  breadth  between 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  three-quarters  of  a mile. 

EA  ST  R1 VER,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Virginia. 

E.\.<1'  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Walton  co.,  Florida. 

EAST  ROCIPESTER,  a post-village  of  Columbiana  co., 
Ohio,  120  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

EAST  ROCK'FORT,  a post-office  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio. 

EAST  RDD'.MAN,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co..  New 
York.  150  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

EAST'ROP.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

EA.'^T  R l.VBURY,  a post-office  Washington  co.,  Vermont. 

E-Y.ST  RUM'FORD,  a post-office  ofO.xford  co.,  Maine. 

EAST  RU'PERT,  a post-village  of  Bennington  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 80  miles  S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

EASTMIY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

EAST  S.\GH.\  AW,  a post-village  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saginaw  River,  about  100  miles 
N.N.W.  ol  Detroit.  It  contains  several  steam  saw-mllls,  and 
has  a railroad  leading  to  Flint.  Pop.  3001. 

EAST  SA'LEM.  a posbvilLage  or  Washington  co..  New 
York,  about  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Albany. 

EAST  S.\LEM  a post-office  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

EAST  S.-VLISBURY,  (sawlz'bur-re.)  a post-village  of  Essex 
CO.,  Masisachusetts,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Boston. 

EAST  SA.N'B  JRNTON,  a post-village  of  Belknap  co..  New 
Hampshire,  ah  )ut  -30  miles  N.  of  Concord. 

E.A.ST  SA.ND'WTCH.  a post-village  of  Barnstable  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, about  60  miles  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

E.\ST  SAN'DY.  a post-office  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

E.AST  S.\.\''G  ERVILLE,  a post-office,  Piscataquis  co.. Maine. 

E.AST  SCHUY’LER,  (skPler,)  a post-office  of  Herkimer  co.. 
New  York. 

E.AST  SCOTT,  a post-office  of  Cortland  co.,  New  York. 

EASTSE.A.  See  B.vltic. 

E.AST  SH.A'RO.Y.  a post-village  of  Norfolk  co.,  Massachu- 
setts. 20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Boston. 

EAST  SI  I. A RON,  a post-office  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

EAST  SHEFtFIELD,  a p )St-village  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mas- 
sach'Wftt.s,  about  82  miles  W.  of  Springfield. 

EAST  SIIEL'BURNE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

EA.^r  SHEL'BY,  a post-village  of  Orleans  co..  New  York, 
140  miles  W N.W.  of  Albany. 

EAST  SH  OL'DON,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  A’^ermont. 

E.AST  S'iD'N’EY,  a thriving  village  of  Clinton  township, 
Shelby  CO.,  f'rio,  on  the  Miami  River,  which  separates  it 
from  Sidney,  the  county  seat,  72  miles  from  Columbu.s.  Pop. 
In  1860,  at»r,’.’t  850. 

EAST  S.MlTtl'FIELD,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn- 
tO^lvauia. 

E.AST  SPRING/FIELD,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co..  New 
York.  6 ) miles  W.  of  Albany. 

EAST  SPRINGFIELD,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

E.AST  SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio, 
120  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

E.aST  SPRING'W.ATER.  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.. 
New  York,  215  miles  W.  ol  .Albany. 

E.A.ST  ST  ANDMSH.  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Maine. 

EAST  .'I’ER/LING,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania. 

EAST  STONEHIAM,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 
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EAST  STOUGHTON  (sto'ton),  a post-village  of  Norfolk 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  R.R.,  17 
miles  S.  of  Boston.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 

EAST  STRONG,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine. 

EAST  SUFH’IELD,  a post-village  of  Hartford  co.,  Counec 
ticut.  18  miles  N.  of  Ilartford. 

EAST  SUL'LIVAN,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

EAST  SUL'LI  V AN,  a post-office  of  Cheshire  co..  New  Hainp 
shire. 

EAST  SUM'NER,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

EAST  TAUNH'ON,  a post-office,  Bristol  co.,  Massachusetts 

EASTTENNESSEECOLLEGE.  See  Knoxville. Tennessee. 

EAST  THET'FORD,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont. 

EAST  THOMASTON,  a village  of  Maine.  See  Kockl.\nd. 

EAST  THORN'DIKE,  a post-office  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine. 

EAST  TOWN,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop.  728. 

EAST  TOWNSEND,  a village  of  Windham  co.,  Vermont, 
about  95  miles  S.  of  .Montpelier,  contains  an  academy. 

EAST  TOW.N'SE.N'D,  a post-office  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio. 

EAST  TREN'TON,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

EAST  TROY,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

EAST  TROY,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  \Yal- 
worth  CO.,  AVisconsin.  on  the  plank-road  from  Milwaukee  to 
Janesville,  32  miles  S.W.  of  the  former.  The  village  has  6 
stores  and  2 mills.  Pop.  about  500;  of  the  township,  1717. 

EAST  TRU.M'BULL.  a post-office  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio. 

EAST  TUlUNER,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

EAST  UCN'ION,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

EAST  UNION,  a post-village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio,  18 
miles  \Y.  of  Coshocton. 

EAST  UNION,  M post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Wayne 
co.,  Ohio,  about  10U  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1807. 

EAST  U^\ITY,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, about  40  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Concord. 

EAST  VARHCK,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co..  New  York. 

EAST  VAS'SALBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co.. 
Maine,  about  16  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  an 
academy. 

EAST  VEN'ICE,  a post-office  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York. 

EASTWILLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Northampton  co., 
AMrginia,  180  miles  by  water  E.  by  S.  of  Richmond,  and  a few 
miles  E.  of  Che.sapeake  Bay.  It  contains  a court-house,  2 
carriage  shops,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  about  300. 

EAS'HVl  LLF.  a post-village  in  Randolph  co.,  Alabama,  160 
miles  E.  of  Tu.sciiloosa. 

EASTYILLF,  a post-office  of  Bath  co..  Kentucky. 

EAST  VIN^CENT,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1681. 

EAST  VIRIGIL.  a post-village  of  Cortland  co..  New  York, 
130  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

EAST  WAKEHTELD.  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  New  York 

EAST'WALL.  a parish  of  Kngland.  co.  of  Kent. 

EASTWALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

EAST  WAL/LINGFORD',  a post-office  of  Rutland  co., 
Vermont. 

EAST  WAREHIAAI.  a post-village  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. about  50  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Boston. 

EAST  \YASHHNGTDN,  a post-village  in  Sullivan  co..  New 
Hampshire,  about  33  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Concord. 

EAST  WA'TKRFORD,  a post-village  of  Juniata  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Tuscarora  Creek,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

EAST  WEARE,  (wair.)  a po.st- village  of  Hillsborough  co., 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  New  Hampshire  Central  Railroad, 
16  miles  N.W.  of  Manchester. 

EAST  WEST'MORELAND,  a post-village  of  Cheshire  co., 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Cheshire  Railroad,  13  miles  S.S.E.of 
Bellows  Falls. 

EAST  WESTWTLLE,  a post-village  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio, 
150  miles  N.E.  of  Columbia. 

EAST  M’EY'MOUTJ,!.  a post-village  in  Norfolk  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  South  Shore  Railroad,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Boston. 

E.AST  WIIATE'LY,  a post-village  in  Franklin  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 80  miles  W.  of  Boston. 

EAST  WHITI7LAND,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1187. 

EAST'WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

E.AST  M'lLH'ON,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  Maine. 

EAST  M ILTON,  a post-village  of  Hillsborough  co..  New 
Hampshire,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Nashua,  Lowell  and  Wil- 
ton Railroad.  15  miles  N.Mb  of  Nashua. 

EAST  MIND'HA.M,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  New  York. 

EAST  MHND^SOR,  a post-office  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

EAST  MHNDSOR,  a pleasant  village  and  township  of  Hart- 
ford CO.,  Connecticut,  on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut  Biver 
where  it  receives  the  Scantic,  about  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hnrt- 
ford.  It  contains  churches  for  the  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Congregationalists,  and  Ejjiscopalians,  and  an  academy. 
There  are  in  the  township  some  manufactures  of  cassiiueres, 
tweeds,  buttons,  &c.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  Cor- 
necticut  Theological  Institute.  (See  East  Windsor  U'ilI 
Pop.  2580. 
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EAST  WINDSOR,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  1913. 

EA<T  WIN?/SOtl  IITLL,  a post-villege  of  Hartford  co., 
Connecticut,  about  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Ilartford.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Conma-ticut  Theological  Institute. 

EAST  WINTTIIKOP,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

EAST  WO'HUIIN,  a post-village  of  Middlese.x  co.,  Massa- 
ihusetts.  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  lloston. 

E iST'VVOOl),  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

EASTWOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

E.\S'rWO()D,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew. 

EAST  WOOD'STOCK,  a post-office  of  Windham  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 

E.AST  WORCESTER,  (woos'ter,)  a post-village  of  Otsego  co., 
New  York.  53  miles  W.  by  S.  of  .\lbany. 

EASTYN.  a town  of  Wales.  See  Hope. 

EATHNOTON,  a parish  of  England.  '•".  of  Warwick. 

EAT'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

EATON,  two  townships  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

EATON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

EATON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

EATON,  a post-township  of  Carroll  co.,  New  Hampshire,  60 
miles  N.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  780. 

E.ATO.N,  a post-village  and  township  of  Madison  co.,  New 
York,  about  100  miles  W.  of  Albany.  The  village  has  2 or  3 
churches,  several  factories,  and  about  500  inhabitants.  In 
the  township  is  .Morrisville,  the  county  seat.  I’op.  3871. 

EATON,  a post-township  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  opposite 
Tunkhannock.  Pop.  938. 

E ATON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Gibson  co..  Tennessee, 
on  the  Forked  Deer  River,  143  miles  W.  of  Nashville.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  county  is  shipped 
at  this  place. 

E.ATON,  a post-village  in  Fayette  co.,  Ohio,  160  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Jackson. 

EATO.N,  a township  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1206. 

E.ATON.  a po.st-village  of  IVashington  township,  and  capi- 
tal of  Preble  co.,  Ohio,  on  Seven  Mile  Creek,  46  miles  N.  of 
Cincinnati.  It  is  situated  in  a rich  tanning  country,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  water-power.  About  a mile  W.  of  Eaton 
is  the  site  of  Fort  St.Clair,  which  was  erected  in  the  winter 
of  1791-2.  General  Harri.son,  who  was  then  an  ensign,  com- 
manded the  guard  during  its  erection.  Eaton  is  on  the 
Cincinnati,  Eaton  and  Richmond  Railroad,  which  connects 
it  with  Cincinnati.  It  contains  6 churches.  1 bank,  2 news- 
pai)er  offices,  a Union  school,  a woollen  factoi'y,  an  iron 
foundry,  a machine  shop,  and  2 manufactories  of  flax.  Laid 
out  in  1806.  Pop.  in  1850,  1346;  in  1860,  about  1800. 

E.ATON,  a countj'  near  the  centre  of  Michigan,  contains 
676  s(iuare  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  Grand 
River,  and  drained  by  the  sources. of  Thornapple  and  Hattie 
Creeks.  The  surfoce  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  is  mo.stly  a 
deep  calcareous  and  sandy  loam.  The  middle  and  N.  part  is 
heavily  timbered;  the  southern  portion  is  occupied  with 
plains,  over  which  oak  trees  are  scattered.  Named  in  honor 
of  John  H.  Eaton.  Secretary  of  M ar  under  President  Jack- 
son.  Caiiital,  Charlotte.  Pop.  16.476. 

EATO.N,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Eaton  co., 
Michigan,  about  18  miles  S.M*.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  1270. 

EATON,  a post-village  in  Benton  township  Eaton  co., 
Michigan,  on  Thornapple  River,  about  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Lansing. 

ElATON,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Illinois. 

EATON,  a small  village  of  Cedar  co..  Alissouri. 

EATMN  BISIHOP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

EATON  BRAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Beds. 

EA'HON  CEN'TRE.a  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 60  miles  N.E.  of  Concord. 

EATVON  CONtSTANTlNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Salop. 

EATON  FIELD,  England.  See  Edenfield. 

EATON  GRANT,  a post-office  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine. 

EA'l'tON  HASTINGS,  (hAsttiugs,)  a parish  of  England,  co. 
'f  Berks. 

EAT'ON,  LIT'TLE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

EATON,  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

EAT'ON  RA  PHDS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Eaton  co., 
Michigan,  on  Grand  River,  20  miles  S.S.VV.  of  Lansing.  A 
aewspaper  is  imblished  in  the  village.  Pop.  2318. 

EAThlN’S  COPJNERS,  a village  of  Schenectady  co..  New 
York,  about  30  miles  M’.N.M'.  of  Albany. 

E ATtON’S  NECK,  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Hunting- 
J<  n's  Bay,  Long  Island  On  it  is  a fixed  light,  134  feet 
alx've  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat  40°  57'  5"  N.,  Ion.  73°  24' 
12  W. 

1 ATON  SOCtON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

EA’HONTON,  a flourishing  post-village,  caintal  of  Putnam 
CO..  Georgia,  is  situated  on  a high  ridge.  22  miles  N.N.M'.  of 
.Milh dgeville.  A branch  railroad  extends  from  this  village 
to  M ledgeville.  and  connects  with  the  Central  Railroad.  It 
is  a place  of  some  importance  on  account  of  its  excellent 
schools.  It  contains  a court-house,  a bank,  2 academies,  and 
1 carriage  factory.  I’op.  2009. 

EAT'ONTON  FAC'TORY,a  village  of  Putnam  co.,  Georgia, 
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on  Little  River,  24  miles  N.Mb  of  Milledgeville.  It  I'^is  a 
cotton  factory,  employing  about  lUO  opei  atives,  and  a capi- 
tal of  $70,000. 

EATM.NTOM’N,  a post-village  of  Monmouth  co..  New  lei- 
sey.  11  miles  lO.  of  Freehold.  It  contains  an  academy,  and 
between  30  and  40  dwellings. 

EA'J'tG.N  VILLE.  a post-village  of  Herkimer  co..  New  York- 
75  miles  M’.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

EA  U-l’LEIN  E.  o plain,  a post  off. ce.  Portage  co..  M'isci  ’isin 

EAU.X-BG.\N  K.S.  LES.  laze  o-bonn.  or  AA8.  As.  a hamlet 
of  France,  department  of  Basses-Pyrenees,  22  miles  S.  ot 
Pan.  freiiuented  for  its  sulphur  sjirings. 

EAUX-CHAUDES.  LES.  lAze  5 shod,  or  AIGUF.S  ■^MAU- 
DES. aig-shod.  a hamlet  of  France,  adjacent  to  l.aux-Bonnes. 

EAUX-Vl  VE.S.  6 veev.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  ot 
Geneva,  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  l.ake  Leman.  Pop.  14f  2. 

EAUZE.  Oz.  < r EUSE,  uz,  (aiic.  Elusa.)  a town  of  Frarce. 
departmentofGers.  on  the  Geli.se.  an  atlluent  ot  tbeGarmine, 
arrondis.sement,  and  15  miles  S.M'.of  Condom.  Pop. in  1852, 
4U82. 

EAYRSTOM’N,  airsttown,  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New 
Jer.sey,  on  the  S.  branch  of  Rancocus  Creek.  4 miles  S.  of 
Mount  Holly.  It  has  2 mills  and  about  2U  houses. 

EBBERSDORF-AM-MOOS,  a village  of  Austria.  Set 
ElIKKlCnsDOHF. 

ERtBERSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

EBBES'BORNE-M'AKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M ilts 

EBBS-FLEET,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  85  miles 
M'.S.M'.  of  Ramsgate. 

EBELEBE.N.  A'beh-lA'ben,  a small  town  of  Central  Ger- 
many, 9 miles  S.M’.of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen.  Pop.  831. 
It  has  a palace  of  the  sovereign  prince. 

EBELSBERG,  a village  of  Austria.  See  Ehersbero. 

EB'ELTOFT,  a .seaport  town  of  Denmark,  in  .lutland,  18 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Aarhuus,  on  a bay  of  the  Cattegat.  I’op. 
lino.  It  has  a .small  harbor. 

EB'ENE'/ER,  a post-office  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

EBENEZER,  a village  of  Effingham  co..  Georgia,  on  the 
Savannah  River,  2.5  miles  above  Savannah.  It  is  among  the 
oldest  places  in  the  state.  The  fir.st  .settlers  were  Germans. 

EBENEZER,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Georgia,  112 
miles  ML  of  Augusta. 

EBENEZER.  a post-village  of  Holmes  co..  Mississippi. 

EB'ENE'ZER  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  into  Savannah 
River  about  9 miles  E.  of  Springfield,  in  Effingham  county. 

EB'ENEtZERYILLE,a  po.st-village  of  York  district.  South 
Carolina.  80  miles  N.  of  Columbia. 

EBENFURT,  Atben-fodiit',  a town  of  Lower  Austria,  24 
miles  S.  of  Vienna,  on  the  Leitha.  Pop.  lUOO. 

EtRENSBURG,  a post-borough,  capital  of  Cambria  co,, 
Pennsylvania,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  a few  miles  M’.  of 
the  main  Alleghany  chain,  74  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Pittsburg. 
It  contains  a court-house,  an  academy,  a town  hall,  7 
churches,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  1002. 

EBERBACII,  Atber-bAK',  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower 
Rhine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neckar,  23  miles  E.  of 
Mannheim.  Pop.  3650. 

EBERBACII.  a village  of  Nassau,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  3 miles  N.  of  Hattenheim.  It  had  formerly  an 
important  abbey,  the  buildings  of  which  are  now  used  as  a 
house  of  correction.  Its  vineyard  is  the  most  elevated  in 
Rheingau.  (200  feet.)  and  produces  one  of  the  best  wines  of 
the  district, 

EBERGASSING,  Ab'er-gAs'sing,  or  OEBERG ASSLING, 
(ffibergassling,)  oHier-ghAs'sling.  a village  of  Lower  Austria, 
on  the  Fi.sche,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  A'ienna. 

EB/ERLEE,  a village  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana,  7 miles  N.E. 
of  Greencastle. 

EBtERLEVILLE,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

EB'ERLY’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co,,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

EBERMANNSTADT,  A/ber-mAnn-stAtt,  a town  of  Bava- 
ria, circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Bamberg. 
Pop.  651. 

EBERN,  A/bern,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Baunach,  45 
miles  N.E.  of  M iirzburg.  Pop.  1162. 

EBERNBURG.  Atbern-bfidRo'.  a village  of  Bavaria,  Palati- 
nate. on  the  Nahe.  20  miles  S.M’.  of  Mentz. 

EBERSBACH,  AOtiers-bAK',  a village  of  Saxony,  14  miles 
S.IY.  of  Bautzen,  on  the  Bohemian  frontier.  Pap.  5620.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  linen  manufacture  of 
Saxony. 

EBERSBERG.  AHiers-bgRo',  or  EBELSBERG.  A/bels-h&RO', 
a village  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  Traun,  4 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Lintz.  The  French  defeated  the  Austrians  here.  May  3d.  1809, 

EBERSBERG,  a village  of  Upper  Bavaria.  18  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Miiiiich.  with  1604  inhabitants. 

EBERSBURG,  A/bers-bOORo',  a village  of  M'Urtemberg,  4 
miles  E.  of  Backnang. 

EBERSDDRF.  A'bers-doRf '.  a market-town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Reuss,  39  miles  S.S.E.  of  M'eimar.  and  a 
fine  residence  of  the  sovereign  prince.  Here  Napoleon  issued 
his  first  proclamation  to  the  Saxons,  in  1806.  Pop.  1312. 
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BBERSDORF-AM-MOOS.  See  Ebbeichsdorf. 

EB  KRSDOHF,  KAISER,  (krzer,)  a village  of  Lower  Austria, 
5 miles  S.E.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1136. 

LBEKSIIEIM.  A'bers-hline',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
(ueat  of  Bas-Rhin,  on  the  Strasbourg  and  Mulhausen  Rail- 
way, 4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Schelestadt.  Pop.  1564. 

EB'EKSOLL’S  WARE^HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Mason  co., 
Kentucky. 

EBEKSTADT,  .Vber-stAtt\  a marketrtown  of  Ilesse-Darm- 
stadt.  4 miles  S.  of  Darmstadt.  Pop.  1792. 

EBESFALV’^A,  A'bAsh'f 6Kv6h',  a royal  free  town  of  Tran- 
sylvania, 35  miles  N.E.  of  Ilermmannstadt.  Pop.  2900. 

EBIIAUSFN,  Ab-hdwtzen,  or  MaLLIIAUSEX,  (Jlbllhau- 
sen.)  miil-hfiwtzea,  a village  of  WUrtemberg,  about  4 miles 
N.W.  of  Nagold. 

EBIIER,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Abher. 

EBIXGEN.  ARiing-en,  a town  of  WUrtemberg,  10  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Bahlingen,  on  the  Srhmiecha.  Pop.  4384.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  hosiery,  and  leather. 

EBLAXA.  See  Dubi.i.v. 

EBLFRN,  Sb'lern,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Styria.  circle  of 
Judenberg.  on  the  Ens.  Pop.  600.  It  has  copper-mines  and 
foundries,  producing  annu:Vly  from  18,000  to  20,000  cwt.  of 
copper  pyrites,  150  cwt.  of  sulphur,  and  500  cwt.  of  vitriol. 

EBOE,  a town  of  Guinea  See  Abofi. 

EBOLI,  A'bo-le,  or  EVOLI,  .Vvo-le,  (anc.  EhuH,)  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Principato  Citra,  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sa- 
lerno. Pop.  4200. 

ElVON  Y,  a piirish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

EBORA,  a town  of  Poi  tugal.  See  Evora. 

EBORACU.M.  Seo  York. 

EBK  E.  a river  of  Spain.  See  Ebro. 

EBREICHSDORF,  dl/rlKS-doRf',  or  EBERSDORF-AM- 
MGOS,  .•iD)ers-douf'  im-m6ce.  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  6 
miles  N.N.k.  of  Ebenfurt.  Pop.  800. 

EBREUIL.  A'brok.  (anc.  Ehroduni  f)  a.  village  of  France, 
department  of  Allier,  5 miles  W.  of  Gaunat,  on  the  Sioule. 
Pop.  in  1852,  244 li. 

EBRINGEN,  tl7i  ing-en,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine,  4 niihn  S.W.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  ..100. 

ElVRINGTOiV,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester,  2 
miles  E..\,E.  of  Chipping-Caindeu.  It  gives  the  title  of  vis- 
count to  the  F'jt  tescue  family 

EBRO,  eetbrc,  (Sp.  pron.  .4/Bro;  Fr.  Ebre,  aib’r ; anc.  Rjehus,) 
a river  in  the  N.E.  of  Spain,  rises  iti  the  province  of  Santander, 
12  miles  V/'.  of  Reynosa,  flows  generally  S.E.,  past  Logi’ofio, 
Calahorrn,  Tudela,  Saragossa,  and  Tortosa.  and  enters  the 
Meditettanein,  in  lat.  40°  42'  N.,  Ion.  0°  50'  E.  Length, 
340  miles.  It  is  navigable  from  Tudela,  but  its  navigation 
is  difficult,  on  account  of  its  rapidity  and  the  rocks  in  its 
bed.  and  several  canals  have  been  cut  for  its  improvement. 

EBROPUNUM,  or  EBURODUNUM  CATURIGIUM.  See 
E.WBRON. 

EBSAMBOOL,  or  EBSAMBUL.  See  Ipsambool. 

EBSTORF,  Abs'toRf  or  Apsttoaf.  a town  of  Hanover,  princi- 
pality, and  15  miles  S.  of  LUneburg.  Pop.  866, 

EBl’.DES,  See  Hebrides. 

EBURACUM.  See  York. 

EBURI.  See  Ebou. 

EBURO VICES.  See  Evrecx. 

EBUS,  A'boo.s',  or  BGS,  bos,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Mindoro,  with  which  it  forms  a good 
harbor.  It  is  about  1^  miles  in  circuit. 

EBUSUS.  Seelvi^A. 

ECAUSSINES,  A'k6.s'seen/,  a village  of  Belgium,  pi-ovince 
of  Hainaut,  on  the  Senne  and  on  the  Namur  Railway,  13 
miles  N.E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  2680. 

ECBATANA.  See  Hamadax. 

ECCHINSWELL,  Ak'kiuz-well,  a chapelry  of  England,  co. 
of  Hants. 

ECtCLES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

ECCLES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  iVorfolk 

ECCLES,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick.  The  cele- 
brated Lord  Kaimes  was  boi  n in  this  pai  ish. 

ECCLESALL-BIERLOW,  Ak'k’lz-il-beer'lo,  a township  of 
England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

ECCLESCIJFFE,  a parish  of  England.  See  Eaolesclffe. 

ECCLES'''FCHAN,  Ak'kl’s-fAktan,  a villageof  Scotland. co., 
and  ’4  miles  I . of  Dumfrie.s.  Pop.  768. 

EC'Cl;  ESK I ' ’Lu.  a p.u  ish  of  England,  co.  York, West  Riding. 

ECCLESHALL,  *k'k'lz-h!ll,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  < 7 feintford,  on  the  Grand  Junction  Railway, 
where  it  joins  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Railway.  6^ 
miles  W..N.W.  of  Stafford.  Pop.  4739.  Its  church  afforded 
a sanctuary  to  Queen  Margaret  of  .\njou.  'I'he  Bishops  of 
Litchfield  owned  the  manor  at  the  time  of  theCon([uest.  and 
have  inhabited  the  castle  here  since  the  thirteenth  century. 

EC'CLESHILL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

ECCLESHILL.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

ECCLESM.VCH.VN,  Ak^k  lz-maKtan,  a parish  of  Scotland. 
CO.  of  Linlithgow. 

EC'CLESTU.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

ECCLE.STON,  a parisli  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

ECCLESTON.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

ECyCLESTON, GREAT,  atownship,  England. co.  Lancaster. 
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ECDAL^AH  or  EKDULtLAII,  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  50  miles  W.N.W.  of  Allahabad,  on  the 
Ganges. 

EOHACONVNEE.alsociilled  TOUIIOCU'NO,  a creek  ofGeor 
gia.  flows  S.E.,  and  enters  Ocmulgee  River  at  the  S.  extie- 
mity  of  Bibb  county. 

ECU  ACONNEE,  a village  of  Bibb  co.,  Georgia,  on  Echncon- 
nee  Creek. 

ECHALLENS,  A'shiriSxat,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  Vaud,  on  the  Talent,  8 miles  N.  by  W. 
Lausanne.  Pop.  800. 

ECHAUFFOUR,  A'shof'fooR/,  a town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Orne,  19  miles  E.  of  Argentan.  Pop.  1705. 

ECHELLES,  LES,  lAze  A'sh^lF,  (b  e.  “ the  stairs,”)  a villagi 
of  the  Sardinian  States,  province  of  Savoy,  12  miles  S.W.  of 
Chambery,  on  the  Guieis.  It  is  named  fi’om  the  stairs 
which  formerly  existed  here,  and  which  have  been  replaced  by 
a new  road  cut  in  the  mountain,  over  a space  of  1000  feet, 
begun  by  Napoleon,  and  finished  by  the  King  of  Sardinia 
in  1817. 

ECHMIED'ZINV  or  ETCIIMIADZIN,  Jtch-me-ad-zeent,  a 
town,  and  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Armenia,  in  the  Rus- 
.sian  dominions,  pi’ovince.  and  15  miles  W.of  Erivan,  and  25 
miles  N.  of  Mount  Ararat.  It  has  a large  fortified  convent, 
comprising  a magnificent  church,  bazaars.  Ac.,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  Catholicos,  or  primate  of  the  Armenian  Church, 

ECIIMIN.  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Akhmym. 

ECHT,  ^Kt,  a pai-ish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

ECHT,  §Kt.  or  EGT,  ^nt.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of 
Limburg, 9 inilesS.W.ofRoeimond,  on  theMeuse.  Pop.1500. 

ECHTERDINGEN,  tett^r-ding'en.  a village  of  Wiii  tem- 
berg,  circle  of  Neckar,  5 miles  S.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1636. 

ECHTERNACH,  ^Ktter-ndK',  a town  of  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Luxemburg,  on  the  Sure,  19  miles  N.E.  of  Lux- 
emburg. Pop.  3723. 

ECHZELL.  §K-ts^lP,  a village  of  Ilesse-Darm.stadt.  in  Ober- 
hessen,  on  the  Ilorloff.  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Giessen.  Pop.  1615. 

ECU  A.  A'the-Hd,  (anc.  Asiigi.)  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  52  miles  E.N.E.  of  Seville,  on  the  Genii.  Pop.  28,370. 
It  has  numerous  convents,  hospitals,  churches,  and  Roman 
remains;  and  a fine  public  walk  near  the  river,  ornamented 
with  statues  and  fountains.  Its  vicinity  is  fertile  in  com 
and  oil,  but  the  town  is  so  hot  as  to  be  called  the  “ frying- 
pan  of  Andalusia.”  It  has  manufactui’es  of  coarse  woolleu 
cloths,  linens,  and  leather. 

ECK,  LQCII,  16k  6k.  a lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle, 
between  Lochs  Long  and  Fyne.  Length,  7 miles,  breadt)*, 
5 a mile. 

ECKARTSBERGA,  6k'karts-b6R'gd,  a town  of  Prussian 
Saxony.  25  miles  S.W'.  of  Mersebui’g.  Pop.  1628. 

ECKENBERG  a village  of  Austria.  See  Eggexberg. 

ECKERNFORDE.  (Eckernfbrde,)6k'kern-foR'deh.  or  ECK- 
ERN FIORD,  6kfern-fe-ORd',  a seaport  town  of  Denmark,  in 
Gottorf,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic.  10  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Sles- 
wick.  Pop.  3800.  It  has  a suliurb  joined  to  it  by  a bridge, 
an  invalid  asylum,  and  a normal  school;  with  distilleries, 
shiji-yards.  and  malting-trade. 

EOKERSDORF,  6k7kers-doRf',  a village  of  Prussia,  in 
Breslau,  circle  ()f  Glatz.  Pop.  955. 

ECKERSDORF,  a village  of  Prussia,  government  of  Lieg- 
nitz,  circle  of  Sagan.  Pop.  1042. 

ECKERSDORF,  a village  of  Prussia,  government  of  Bres- 
lau, circle  of  Namslau.  Pop.  1183. 

ECK'FORD,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh,  in  the 
vale  of  Teviot,  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Kelso.  Here  are  ruins  of 
the  border  tower  of  Cessford. 

ECKFORD,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  E.  part  of 
Calhoun  co.,  Michigan,  about  45  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lansing. 
Pop.  1023. 

ECKHUNG  CIIOO,  6k'ktingt  choo,  a river  of  Thibet,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  main  head-stream  of  the  Indus.  It  rises  in 
the  Kailas  Mountains,  lat.  31°  20'  N.,  Ion.  81°  15'  E.,  whence 
it  flows  N.E.,  and  a.ssumes  the  name  of  the  Indus  about  lou. 
79°  E.  At  Ion.  80°  E.  it  is  joined  by  the  Singhey  Choo. 

ECKGNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

ECKINGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

ECK'MA.NSVILliE,  a post-village  of  Adams  co..  Ohio,  oo 
the  plank-road  from  Ripley  to  Locust  Grove,  16  miles  N.  cl 
the  Ohio  River. 

ECK.MUHL,  6k'mul.  (Ger.  Eggmuhl.  6k'mUl.)  a village  cl 
Bavaria,  circle  of  iiOwer  Bavaina.  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rati.'-bon, 
on  the  Great  Laber.  It  is  celebrated  for  a victory  of  the 
Fi’ench  over  the  Austrians,  22d  April,  1809,  for  which  Da 
voust  was  created  Prince  of  EckmUhl. 

ECLIPSE,  e-klipst,  a post-office  of  Macon  co.,  Tennessee. 

ECLIPSE  (e-klips')  1S1,.VNDS,  a cluster  of  small,  rocky, 
barren  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  S.VV' 
coast  of  Australia;  lat.  35°  12'  S..  Ion.  117°  53'  E. 

ECLUSE,  12,  l.i'klUz'.  an  important  frontier  fort  of  France, 
department  of  .\in,  above  the  Bhone,  14  miles  S.W.  ofGeneva. 
It  commands  the  onlj' enti’ance  into  Franco  between  Seyssel 
and  St.  Genaix,  and  has  latterly  been  greatly  strei-gtlsencd 
by  additional  batteiies. 

ECLUSE.  L’,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  6 
miles  S.  of  Douai.  Pop.  1691. 
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ECLUSE,  L’,  the  French  name  of  the  Dutch  town  Sluts. 

ECOMMOY.  A'kom'mw^.  a town  of  France,  depart  pient  of 
Sarthe.  13  miles  S.S  E.  of  Le-llans.  Pop.  in  1852.  3()3l. 

ECON'O.M  Y.  a thrivioK  post-village  and  town.ship  of  Heaver 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  and 
on  the  Oliio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  17  miles  N.W,  of 
Pittsburg.  It  is  a .settlement  of  Germans,  called  the  Har- 
mony Society,  who,  U!ider  the  direction  of  George  Rapp, 
emigrated  from  Germany,  and  finally  established  themselves 
here  in  1825.  They  own  3503  acres  of  land,  which,  together 
with  their  other  property,  is  held  in  common.  The  village 
Is  situated  on  a plain,  and  contains  al>out  100  houses,  a 
large  church,  a school-house,  a museum,  and  manufactories 
3f  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  Hour.  Their  patriarch  Rapp  died 
in  1847.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1220. 

EOGXOMY.  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio. 

ECONOMY,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Indiana,  on  a 
br.mch  of  the  AVhitewater  River.  14  miles  N.M  . of  Centreville. 

EOORCE.  .Ykors'.  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Wayne 
CO..  Michigan,  on  the  W.  side  of  Detroit  River,  80  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Lansing.  Pop.  2.396. 

ECORE  A FARRE,  a village  of  Arkansas.  See  Camden. 

ECOS.se  and  j&COSSAlS.  See  Scotland. 

ECOUCHli.  .Ykoo'shA'.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Orne,  5 miles  S.W.  of  .Vrgentan.  on  the  Orne.  Pop.  15(i6. 

EC.IUEX,  .A'koo-^Not  or  .A'kwfiNoLa  market-town  of  Fiance, 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  10  miles  X.  of  Paris.  Pop.  in 
1852.  1042.  Its  fine  chtlteau.  built  in  the  time  of  Francis  I., 
is  now  a house  of  education  for  the  childreD  of  military 
officers. 

ECOURT-ST.-QUEXTIX,  A'kooRt-sANo-k6N«'tANo^,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Pas-de-C.alals.  arrondis.sement  of 
Arras,  canton  of  Marquion.  Pop.  1803,  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  cloths. 

ECREHiiU,  Sk’r'hoot,  a group  of  low  rocky  islets  in  the 
English  Channel,  .about  5 miles  X.E.  of  the  island  of  .Jersey, 

EC'RICOK'  or  IC'RICOKt,  a town  of  Guinea,  capital  of  a 
chiefship.  on  the  Old  Calabar  River,  here  upwards  of  1 mile 
in  breadth,  about  100  miles  N,  of  its  mouth.  The  houses 
are  of  earth  and  raised  on  platforms.  Old  Ecricok  is  much 
higher  up  the  same  river. 

ECSED,  a village  of  Hungary.  See  Etsed. 

ECS  EG,  .A'ch^g^,  a village  of  Hungary,  in  Hither  Danube, 
>(.  of  Xeograd,  on  the  Zagyva,  about  12  miles  from  Hatvan. 
Pop.  1529. 

EC'TOX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

ECUADOR,  Sk-wd-doiL^,  (i.  e.  “ Equator Vr.  E'juatrur, 
4'kwd'tui;/;  Port.  Equador.  .A-kwA-doi:/.)  a republic  of  South 
Americ<a.  lying  under  the  equator,  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
It  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Patla.  in  lat.  2°  30'  N..  to  the  S.  end  of  the  Gulf  of 
Puna  or  Bay  of  Ouay<aquil,  in  lat.  3°  20'  S.  From  this  point 
the  boundary  line  strikes  S.E.  along  the  river  Tumbez.  .about 
60  miles  to  the  Cordillera,  which  it  follows  8.  to  lat.  6°  20'  S. 
and  then,  turning  E.  till  it  reaches  the  Marafion.  Avhich  it 
follows  in  its  winding  course  E.  by  X.  into  the  wilds  of  the 
interior.  Such  is  the  S.  boundary  of  the  state.  The  N. 
boundary  is  traced  in  like  manner,  E.  fi  om  the  source  of  the 
Patia  across  the  Cordillera,  to  the  source  of  the  Fragua.  and 
d »wn  this  stream  to  the  .Japura,  which  it  follows  E.  by  8.  into 
tHe  Ixmndless  forests.*  The  .Japura  joins  the  Marafion  or 
river  of  Amazons  within  the  Brazilian  territory,  and  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  states  in  the  unfrefiuented 
region  of  the  interior  h.as  not  been  as  yet,  we  believe,  autho- 
ritatively settled.  Geographer.s.  however,  draw  a l)Oundary 
line  nearly  in  the  meiidian  of  70°  W.,  from  TaJiatinga.  where 
the  .lava ri  Joins  the  .Mar.aflon.  to  the  river  .lapui’a  or  Caquet:i. 
so  that  the  state,  thus  limited,  has  Xew  Granada  on  the  X., 
I’eru  on  the  8..  the  Pacific  on  the  and  Brazil  on  the  E. 
Its  gre.itest  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  is  near  the  sea-coast,  be- 
tween the  extreme  points  already  indicated;  towards  the  E. 
it  contracts  uniformly.  Its  length,  from  Cape  San  Jjorenzo, 
Ion.  80°  40',  to  its  E.  limit,  is  about  800  miles;  and  the  area 
of  the  state,  probably,  does  not  fall  short  of  240,000  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1858,  1.040,371. 

General  View. — This  state,  like  the  others  situate  .along 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  embraces  every  variety  of  cli- 
mate, having  tierras  calicntrs  or  low  tracts,  insufferably  hot; 
templmdjs  or  teinpei’ab^  regions,  from  6000  to  9000  feet  aJ>ove 
the  sea; /rm.'!  or  cold  districts,  extending  from  the  upper 
limits  of  the  preceding  to  the  borders  of  the  paramos  or  cold 
deserts,  lying  ladween  the  elevation  of  11.000  feet  and  the 
limits  of  perpetu.il  snow;  and.  finally,  the  aevadns  or  snowy 
heights  themselves.  The  culminating  summits  in  this  part 
Af  the  .Andes  are  ranged  close  together  in  double  file,  or 
along  the  outer  edges  of  a marrow  elevated  longitudin.al  ridge, 
in  the  hollows  of  which  is  collected  the  chief  population  of 
the  state.  On  the  W.  of  this  ridge,  towards  the  sea,  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Cordillera  are  covered  with  dense  forests 
On  the  E.  also  impenetrable  forests  occupy  the  mid  region. 

* On  the  map  accompanying  Lieutenant  Herndon's  explora- 
tion of  the  Amazon,  no  part  of  the  .Amazon  or  .Mar.aflon  is  on  or 
within  the  Ixnind.aries  of  Ecuador,  nor  does  the  .Japura  form  any 
part  of  the  N.  boundary  . but  as  it  bas  no  explanation  in  the  text, 
we  l.-Ave  preferred  tc  follow  the  Imperial  Gazetteer. 


between  the  temperate  heights  and  those  intermir:aJ)le  and 
periodic.ally  desert  plains  below,  Avbich  are  here  called  by 
the  8p.anish  name  Llanos,  and  which  resemble  the  pampas 
and  savannas  of  other  regions. 

0>rdilleras. — 'The  central  ridge  or  elev.ated  region  of  Ecuar 
dor  is  funned  by  a double  range  of  snotv-clad  rnounLains  — 
several  of  them  active  volcanoes — which  enclose  a longitu- 
dinal valley,  varying  in  elevation  from  8800  to  IS.tKJO  fet  t, 
and  illvided,  as  will  be  seen,  by  tr.an.sver8e  b-iriiers.  The-is 
mountains,  whicli  figure  as  the  most  remarkable  volctnb 
group  on  the  earth,  are  as  follows; — 


W.  B»nge.  Abs.  Height, 

Feet. 

P.asto 1Z,4,}0 

CiiuiIihI 15.(>j0 

Cutaca.'be 

PichiDCba 

Corazou l.A,795 

iiini^jii n,:wo 

Carguarazo 15,540 

Chimborazo 2l,4'^4 


E.  Range.  Ab*.  Heigbl. 

Fee: 

Cayambe l».5.4fc 

Ouamaiii 

Aiitisaiia JO.l.TT 

Cotopa.xi I»,H75 

QueleniiJania 

Tuiiguragua ni.444 

Sangay 10,156 


Thus,  within  a distance  of  250  miles,  there  rise  in  succes 
sion  at  least  a dozen  mountains  surpa.ssing  Mont  Blanc 
in  absolute  elevation,  besides  many  more  which  just  rem  h 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  At  the  X.  limit  of  Ecuador, 
the  two  chains  uniting  form  the  Baramos  de  los  I’astos, 
having  on  their  N.and  S.  borders  resjxjctively  tJie  volcanoes 
of  Basto  and  Cumbal,  and  inhabited  to  a height  of  J0,2C0 
feet.  'Towards  the  8.,  the  snowy  Cordilleras,  separating, 
enclo.se  the  long  valley  of  Quito,  which  is.  however,  mf)re 
elevated  than  the  city  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The 
village  of  Lulnmbaniha  or  Gualabaniba  in  this  valley,  and 
the  Nevado  of  Cay.ambe,  lie  directly  under  the  etjuator. 
About  40  miles  S.  of  the  equator,  the  valley  of  Quito  is  closed 
by  the  Alto  de  Chisinche,  where  the  two  luanches  of  the 
Andes  unite  in  a single  narroAv  ridge,  not  quite  500  feet 
above  the  adjacent  plains.  8.  of  Chisinche  again  the  ridge 
opens,  and  the  valley  of  Hambato  extends  about  150  miles 
in  length,  between  Chimborazo  and  Carguarazo  on  tJie  one 
side,  and  the  group  of  8angay  on  the  other.  It  terniiniites 
OTi  the  8.  at  the  trachytic  ridge  of  Assuay,  where  the  Baramo 
attains  the  ab.^olute  height  of  15,440  feet.  Beyond  this, 
towards  the  8..  the  valley  of  Cuenca  succeeds,  and  stretches 
about  30  miles  to  the  mountains  of  Lnja.  the  elevation  of 
which  does  not  exceed  70(M)  feet.  None  of  the  sunimits  on 
the  sides  of  this  valley  attain  the  height  of  perpetual  snow  • 
indeed,  the  highest  of  them  prolmbly  does  not  excix-d  11  OOC 
feet;  and  l)eyond  the  valley  of  Cuenca,  towards  the  Marafion. 
the  hills  sink  to  an  elevation  of  2000  nr  30i)0  feet.  Anions 
the  mountains  enumerated  above.  Cliiinborazn  holds  the 
first  place.  Cotopaxi,  though  not  the  highest,  is  the  most 
celebrated  and  conspicuous  peak  in  this  most  remarkable 
region  of  the  Andes.  It  at  once  attracts  the  eye.  being  a 
perfectly  symmetrical  truncated  cone,  presenting  a uniform 
nnfurrowed  field  of  snoAV  of  resplendent  brightness.  It  is 
not  to  its  beauty,  however,  that  it  owes  its  celebrity,  but  to 
its  terrific  eruptions,  which,  recurring  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
totally  changed  the  face  of  the  8.  part  of  the  valley  of  Ham- 
bato. OAertumed  the  towns,  or  buried  them  under  scorije 
and  ashes.  Riobaniba  was  destroyed,  in  1797.  Jiy  an  erup- 
tion of  Tunguragua.  when  the  rivers,  dammed  up  by  masses 
of  rock  falling  from  the  mountains,  sw  ept  away  every  vestige 
of  the  town.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhal  italics  perished 
on  that  occasion.  BicViincha.  which,  previous  to  the 
Svianish  conquest,  was  an  active  volcano,  ri.ses  immediately 
aliove  the  plain  of  Quito.  Its  crater  is  3 miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  may  ho  viewed  by  a spectator  lying  ,fiat  on  the 
precipitous  rocks  whicli  form  its  brim.  Thus  seen,  it  appears 
to  be  nearly  on  a level  with  the  plain  of  Quito,  or  about 
6600  feet  (lij  miles)  deep,  and  is  quite  black  within,  Avhile 
its  upper  edges  are  covered  with  snow. 

Valh'f/s. — 'i'he  cultivated  land  of  Ecuador  lies  chiefly  in 
the  valley  which  extends  along  Jxdween  the  summits  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  divided  by  trans- 
verse ridires  or  dykes  into  the  valleys  of  Quito.  HamJiato, 
and  Cuenca.  The  average  height  of  this  tract  is  about  9000 
feet  above  the  sea.  though  at  its  8.  extremity,  at  and  beyond 
Loja,  it  sinks  about  2000  feet.  Deep  clefts  or  crevices  some- 
times occui,  which  bring  the  tropical  vegetation  into  imme- 
diate contiguity  with  that  of  the  elevated  plains.  Thus  the 
luxuriant  vale  or  glen  of  Chota  penetrates  the  plain  ol 
Ibarra,  at  a depth  of  nearly  5000  feet.  The  inhabited  dis- 
tricts on  the  sea  side  at  Barbacoas.  Esmeraldas.  and  Guaya- 
quil. are  of  small  extent,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  on 
both  sides  are  still  covered  with  wild  forests,  on  Avhich  the 
encroachments  of  human  industry  are  scarcely  perceptible. 
These  forests,  with  the  snowy  heights  and  the  dreary  para- 
mos on  the  borders  of  the  snow,  occupy  nineteen  twentieths 
of  the  area  of  the  .state. 

Geohigy,  dtc. — The  Andes  of  Ecuador  may  be  entitled,  col- 
lectively. a volcanic  group,  hut  as  yet  little  has  been  done 
towards  the  minute  ex.amination  of  their  structure.  Chim- 
borazo is  known  to  he  a mass  of  trachyte;  the  ridge  of 
Assuay  displays  the  .same  formation;  lavas,  pumice,  and 
cinders,  cover  extensive  tracts  in  the  neighborhood  cf  Goto 
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ptixi  and  Sangay.  Yet  the  syenitic  rocks  and  porphyries, 
elsewhere  so  characteristic  of  the  Amies,  occur  here  also; 
and  on  the  heights  of  Cuenca  the  causeways  and  ruined 
temples  of  the  Incas  are  constructed  of  freestone.  It  is  .«aid 
(liat  gold  was  formerly  collected  in  several  liver  hods  in  the 
valley  of  Ilambato  and  S.  towards  Zeruma,  and  silver  ores 
are  believed  to  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  Cordillera;  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury  is  found  in  Cuenca,  and  platina  in  Bar- 
bacoas;  but  no  attention  is  now  given  to  the  mines,  except- 
ing those  of  iron  and  copper.  Emeralds,  however,  are  still 
gathered,  chietiy  by  Indians,  the  mines  being,  for  the  most 
part,  in  impenetrable  forests,  on  the  side  of  the  river  Esmer- 
aldas. 

Kivurs,  (&c. — The  rivers  are,  for  the  most  part,  rapid  tor- 
rents, quite  unavailable  for  purposes  of  internal  communi- 
cation. Some  of  the  streams  on  the  coast  may  perhaps  be 
plied  for  a few  miles  by  the  canoes  of  the  Indians,  but  com- 
merce derives  no  aid  from  their  navigation.  The  rivers  of 
the  eastern  water-shed,  all  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  have 
long  courses,  but  are  not  generally  navigable  till  they  reach 
the  plains  beyond  the  limits  of  the  settled  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Amazon,  however,  (here  called  Slaranon.)  is 
navigable  to  San  Borja  for  large  vessels,  and  for  lighter 
craft  to  Chuchunga.  Flowing  into  it  are  the  Santiago, 
Morona.  Pastacja  or  Pastaza,  Cliambira,  Tigre,  Napo.  1 9a  or 
Putumayo,  and  Caqueta  or  Japura;  the  last  three  rivers 
of  from  fOO  to  1000  miles  in  length,  and  all  having  a S.E. 
course.  The  government  of  Ecuador  has  recently  thrown 
the  navigation  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  open  to 
the  world;  but  as  the  mouth  and  so  large  a portion  of  the 
course  of  that  river  is  in  the  possession  of  Brazil,  the  act  is 
of  little  practical  importance,  except  as  an  indication  of  in- 
creased liberality  in  commercial  intercourse.  The  comm u- 
nictition  by  post  with  the  settlements  (chietiy  missionary)  of 
the  interior,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maranon  was  formerl  y and  is 
still  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  by  means  of  Indians, 
who,  with  the  packets  of  letters  tied  in  a handkerchief  round 
the  head,  swim  for  .300  or  400  miles  down  the  great  river, 
aided  only  by  a balsa  or  float  of  light  wood,  which  supports 
them  in  the  descent  of  the  rapids.  On  the  W.  or  maritime 
aide  of  the  mountains  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Patia.  noted 
only  for  the  extreme  insalubrity  of  its  valley;  the  Mira,  the 
Esmeraldas.  so  called  from  the  ancient  emerald  mines  (now 
deserted)  on  its  banks;  and  the  river  of  Guaya(iuil,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  small  streams,  the  Caracol  and  Daule. 
The  estuary  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  being  protected 
towards  the  sea  by  tie  large  island  of  Puna,  forms  a secure 
and  capacious  harbor,  sometimes  called  the  Gulf  of  Puna. 
This  island  is  remarkable  as  being  the  landing-place  of 
Pizarro.  when,  in  15.30,  he  led  his  adventurous  band  to  the 
conquest  of  Peru.  Quyaquil.  one  of  the  principal  gulfs  on 
tlie  Pacific  coast,  lies  partly  within  the  republic  of  Ecuador, 
and  partly  within  Peru. 

Vlimate. — From  its  geographical  position,  and  double  range 
of  snow-clad  mountains.  Ecuador  may  be  readily  inferred  to 
possess  variety  of  climate,  so  far  at  least  as  temperature  is 
concerned.  But  the  practical  effects  of  this  variety  are  less 
striking  and  important  than  might  be  expected.  The  itiha- 
bitants  of  the  coast,  of  European  origin,  are  few  in  num.ber; 
and  the  influential  population  has  selected  for  its  abode  not 
merely  a temperate,  but  even  an  almost  invariable,  climate. 
On  the  plain  of  Quito.  9300  feet  above  the  sea.  there  reigns 
a perpetual  spring,  with  a temperature  so  constant  that  even 
the  snow-line  on  the  surrounding  mountains  seems  hardly 
to  vary  throughout  the  year.  The  absolute  height  of  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation  is  hereabout  15,700  feet,  which 
is  considerably  lower  than  in  Bolivia,  where,  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  climate,  the  fall  of  snow  is  scanty.  At  Quito 
the  rain  is  abundant,  fiilling  generally  for  a few  hours  in 
the  afternoon,  and  rarely  so  constant  or  .so  heavy  as  to  mar 
seriously  the  enjoyment  derived  from  the  usually  bright 
sky  and  delicious  atmosphere.  It  is  popularly  believed 
that,  since  the  earth(iuake  of  1797.  the  temperature  of  tjiiito 
and  the  adjoining  valley  has  been  low'er  than  before:  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  country  since  that  event. 
Farther  S..  in  Loja.  and  E.,  in  the  plains,  there  is  less  rain 
than  at  Quito;  while  in  the  opposite  direction,  at  Barbaqoas. 
it  rains  nearly  every  day  in  the  year.  The  country  round 
Guayacjuil  is  inundated  to  a great  extent  in  the  rainy  season, 
(July,)  after  which  it  remains  for  some  months  a pestilential 
marsh,  from  which  issue  incredible  multitudes  of  mosquitoes, 
reptiles,  and  noxious  insects.  The  exemption  enjoyed  by 
Quito  and  the  elevated  valleys  from  these  plagues  is  counter- 
balanced by  their  liability  to  violent  earthquakes,  of  which 
they  are  constantly  reminded  by  the  ground  gaping  in  deep 
tracks,  by  tottering  buildings,  and  other  monuments  of 
former  ruin.  The  high  lands  are  often  visited,  too.  by  gusts 
of  wind,  of  indescribable  violence,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  sinw. 

Zi>nhK  I/. — All  that  we  know  of  the  zoologv  of  Ecuador  i.s 
derived  from  popular  report,  compared  with  the  scientific 
Information  gathered  in  the  other  tropical  regionsof  America. 
The  puma,  cougar  or  American  lion,  {Fdh  covcnUrr,)  and  the 
still  more  formidable  jaguar  or  American  tiger,  together 
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with  the  black  bear,  frequent  the  mountains  near.  Quito, 
and  descend  even  to  the  sea-shore.  The  tapir  (of  two  species) 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  wild  quadrupeds;  deer  are 
numerous,  but  generally  small.  The  sloth,  bats,  cf  which 
one  species  (the  vampire)  is  destructive  to  cattle,  cavies, 
iguanas,  much  prized  as  deli  ate  food,  and  monkeys  of 
many  species,  people  the  interminable  forests.  As  to  the 
feathered  tribe.s,  the  reptiles,  and  insects,  they  are  far  too 
numerous  to  be  specified  in  a brief  sketch  like  this.  On  the 
sea-coast,  life  is  rendered  miserable  by  the  inces.sant  sting.s 
of  flies  and  insects;  snakes  lie  coiled  in  the  path  of  the 
traveller;  and  the  banks  of  every  sti-eam  are  guarded  by 
alligators.  Fish  of  many  kinds  are  inconceivably  abundant 
along  the  shore,  but,  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  climate, 
they  are  of  little  value  to  the  inhabitants;  they  feed,  how- 
ever, myriads  of  birds,  of  variou  ■ species,  and  the  condor, 
among  the  rest,  is  .said  to  visit  the  beach  twice  a day  from 
his  home  on  the  highest  Andes — 100  miles  distant — to  feast 
on  the  shell-fish  washed  ashore  by  the  tide. 

Vegetation. — The  botanical  productions  of  this  country  are 
many  and  intrinsically  valualJe,  but  not  absolutely  peculiar 
to  it.  The  cinchona,  china,  or  quina.  (Jesuit’s  bark.)  of 
Loja.  is  of  the  best  kind,  and  was  formerly  in  general  de- 
mand : but  the  price  now  paid  for  it  barely  defrays  the 
expense  of  carrying  to  the  sea-coast.  The  cocoa  of  the  same 
locality,  and  of  the  coast  near  Guayaquil,  is  excellent,  and 
finds  a ready  sale  in  Mexico.  Bice  and  pepper  also  are  culti- 
vated in  the  low  country,  while  the  plain  of  Quito  produces 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  maize,  and,  higher  up.  wheat  and  barley. 
Wheat,  which  here  attains  the  greatest  perfection,  and  is 
extremely  prolific,  particularly  when  grown  on  irrigated 
lands,  may  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  product  of  this 
country.  It  is  exported  chiefly  to  Guatemala.  In  the 
equable  climate  of  Quito,  wheat  can  ripen  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  and  the  season  of  sowing  it,  depends,  in  the 
several  localities,  on  slight  differences  of  elevation.  An  indi- 
genous species  of  tobacco,  very  mild,  and  rendered  fragrant 
by  the  process  of  drying,  is  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Loja.  The  vast  forests  of  large  timber,  and  the  abundance 
of  tropical  fi-uits.  on  the  sides  and  chiefly  at  the  W.  foot  of 
the  Andes,  add  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  state,  and  serve 
at  present  only  to  shelter  and  support  a few  tribes  of  wild 
Indians.  Agriculture,  considered  as  a science,  is  in  a low 
condition  in  this  as  in  the  neighboring  states,  being  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  aboriginal  race,  who  cling  obstinately  to 
their  old  habits. 

Commerce  and  Jndmtry. — The  Indians  of  Ecuador  may  be 
considered  industrious,  though  they  never  manifest  the 
energy  of  the  European  race.  They  weave  cotton  cloth, 
make  quilts  and  carpets,  which  last  are  highly  prized  on 
account  of  their  brilliant  and  unchangeable  colors.  Their 
pottery  also  merits  commendation.  The  Indians  are  the 
miners,  the  agriculturists,  the  herdsmen,  and.  to  a great 
extent,  the  manufacturers  also,  of  the  state.  On  the  coast 
they  formerly  carried  on  a profitable  pearl-fishery ; but  of 
late  years  this  has  been  abandoned,  chiefly  owing,  it  is  said, 
to  the  dread  of  a large  cuttle-fish,  the  grasp  of  wdiich  is  fatal 
to  the  divers.  That  the  natives  are  not  deficient  in  nautical 
skill  and  boldness  is  evident  from  their  balsas  or  rafts,  made 
of  light  wood,  on  wdiich  they  often  venture  to  sea.  and  make 
voyages  of  200  or  300  miles  along  the  coast.  The  balsas  are 
sometimes  60  feet  long,  .and  capable  of  carrying  25  tons  of 
merchandi.se.  The  native  ingenuity  is  still  further  mani- 
fested in  the  taravitas  or  rope  bridges,  of  various  kinds, 
thrown  over  torrents  and  across  profound  chasms.  The  com- 
merce of  Ecuador  is  very  small,  and  is  chiefly  cai-ried  on 
through  the  adjoining  ports  of  New  Granada  and  Peru.  There 
is,  how’ever,  some  trade  through  Guayaquil,  its  only  port. 

Goirrnment,  dx. — The  form  of  government  is  republican, 
with  a president  and  vice-president  as  the  head.  w’ho.  in 
conjunction  with  a senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
constitute  the  law-making  pow'er.  In  the  administration 
of  the  government  the  president  is  assisted  by  a council  of 
state.  The  revenue  of  the  republic  in  1349  was  $792,900. 
•Men  of  all  races  and  complexions  are  politicallv  equal.  Re* 
[ ligious  liberty,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  election  to  office, 

I are  now  established  by  law.  But  the  whites  or  Spanish 
I creoles,  though  numerically  we.ak.  still  m.aintain  a leading 
position,  by  means  of  their  superior  education  and  inte'li- 
gence.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they  are  excelled  in  the 
moral  qualities  and  in  purity  of  life  by  the  native  race:  and 
that  when  these  shall  have  been  raised  by  education,  the 
power  of  the  state  must  necessarily  pass  into  their  hand.s. 
In  dress  and  domestic  manners  these  people  differ  in  nothing 
from  the  natives  of  Peru.  The  Spaniards  are  much  given 
to  indolent  enjoyment,  swinging  in  hammocks,  and  smoking 
tigars.  A very  broad  hat.  braided  jacket  and  breeches, 
coarse  buskins  on  bare  legs,  and  spurs  w'ith  row'els  of  enor- 
m('us  size,  form  the  dress  of  the  peasant.  The  cavalier 
I generally  hides  his  other  finery  beneath  an  ample  m.antillo 
or  cloak  of  cloth  or  velvet.  The  ladies  also  sometimes  con- 
ceal themselves  in  capotes,  hut  the  French  style  of  dress  ii 
now  generally  adopted  by  the  upper  chasses.  The  Spanish 
language  is  spoken,  but  education  is  in  a very  bm'kwarrt 
state. 
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Ihmnnns. — The  State  of  Ecuador  is  at  present  divided  into 
three  departments,  viz. : Ecuador,  which  comprises  Pichin- 
cha.  Chimborazo,  and  Imbamt)ura;  (iuavaquil.  comprisinij 
Guayaquil  and  Manabi ; and  Assuay,  subdivided  into  Cuenca. 
Loja,  and  J len  de  Bracamoro.s.  The  department  of  Guaya- 
quil comprises  the  entire  maiitime  district  of  the  state:  the 
other  two  embrace  the  heii^hts  of  the  Cordillera.  As  to  the 
moile  in  whi  h the  Llanos  or  i^real  eastern  plains  are  shared 
iimonjt  the  provinces,  we  oannot  find  any  statement;  and. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  civilized  population  of 
Ecnailor  have  as  yet  descended  anywhere  into  those  plains, 
which,  so  far  as  the  missions  extend  alon^  the  N.  banks 
of  the  Amazon,  are  considered  as  depundinp:  on  Jaen  de 
Bra-amoros.  The  Galapa^'os  or  Turtle  Islands  under  the 
line,  and  in  Ion.  89°  30'  to  91°  3'  W.,  are  also  claimed  thou<^h 
not  vet  occupied  by  this  state. 

(fhief  reions.— The  chief  towns  (proceeding  from  N.  to  R.) 
are  Ibarra,  at  the  foot  of  Cutacache;  Quito,  the  capital,  with 
70,000  inhabitants:  Kiobamba.  near  Chimborazo,  and  within 
a few  miles  of  the  site  of  the  old  town;  Cuenca,  which  ranks 
next  to  Quito  in  population,  having  20  000  inhabitants; 
Loja;  Jaen  de  Bracamorus,  only  a large  village:  and  Guaya- 
quil. the  chief  port  of  the  state,  and  nearly  equal  in  size, 
while  superior  in  wealth,  to  Cuenca. 

P'puLitum.  (£c. — Of  the  population  of  Ecuador,  the  abori- 
ginal red  race  or  Peruvians,  as  they  may  be  called,  speaking 
the  Quichua  or  some  cognate  language,  form  more  than 
half;  the  rest  are  iiegroes.  mulattoes.  mestizoes,  zaml>oes. 
and  whites,  the  last  a small  minority.  The  negroes  are 
comparatively  few,  and  chiefly  on  the  coast;  indeed,  the 
little  maritime  towns  of  Esmeraldas,  Rio  Verde,  and  Ata- 
cames,  are  peopled  almost  wholly  by  zamboes,  or  that  breed 
of  mixed  negro  and  Indian  blood  which  is  is  said  to  inherit 
all  the  vices  of  both  parent  stocks.  The  entire  population 
of  the  state  probably  exceeds  500,000. 

Aiiti'iuitw. — In  the  time  of  the  Incas  the  mountain  region 
from  Quito  S.  ranked  next  to  the  plains  round  Titicaca,  as 
the  seat  of  Peruvian  civilization,  and  the  remains  of  royal 
roads  or  causeways,  and  of  tambos  or  palaces,  still  attest,  at 
Cayambe  and  on  Assuay,  (more  than  13.000  feet  above  the 
sea.)  the  perseveiance,  grandeur  of  design,  and  careful 
wotkman.ship  of  the  na'ive.s. 

Ifidnri/. — Quito  formed  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  till 
1501.  when  it  was  erected  into  a .separate  presidency.  In 
1717,  it  was  annexed  to  New  Granada,  but  at  the  end  of  five 
years  returned  to  its  former  separate  condition,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  the  revolution,  which  broke  out  in  1809.  ITie 
first  attempts  at  insurrection  were  twice  suppressed;  and  it 
wrs  not  till  1822  that  the  royalists  were  finally  vanquished 
ir  Quito,  which  then  united  with  New  Granada  and  Vene- 
zu  .da  to  form  the  republic  of  Columbia.  Continual  troubles 
at  d revolts  harassed  the  new  republic,  till,  at  last,  in  1831, 
the  three  ill-united  states  agreed  to  separate,  and  to  flirm  so 
many  independent  confederated  republics,  dividing  equitably 
between  them  the  Columbian  debt.  On  this  occasion  Quito, 
with  its  a.ssociated  provinces,  took  the  name  of  Ecuador. 

KCUKEDILS.  A'kii'ruP  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Portneuf.  21  miles  S.W.  of  Quebec 

EDAM.  A'dinP.  (L.  Edamum.)  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  North  Holland,  with  a port  on  Zuyder-Zee,  12 
miles  N.L.  of  Amsterdam.  Pop.  4024. 

ED.4.M.  A'dAuP,  an  island  on  the  N.  coast  of  .lava,  9 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Batavia,  about  2 miles  in  circuit  and  very  woody. 
There  are  here  some  storehouses  for  salt;  but  the  island  is 
chiefly  used  as  a place  of  banishment. 

KtD.iY.  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  in  Scotland,  between 
Westray  and  Stronsay,  to  the  latter  of  which  is  a ferry,  3 
miles  acioss.  Length,  fij  miles;  breadth,  2^  miles. 

EIPBUBTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.ssex. 

EDD.  Md,  a maritime  village  of  Abyssinia,  lat.  13°58'N., 
Ion.  41°  40'  E..  on  a sandy  plain,  and  consisting  principally 
of  oblong  huts,  with  arched  tops,  and  an  outer  covering  of 
coarse  grass  mats. 

ED-DAllMKR,  Ad'-dih'mer,  a town  of  Nubia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  at  the  influx  of  the  Atbara,  80  miles  N.  of 
Shendy. 

EDDBR,  a river  of  Germany.  See  Eber. 

EDDBRACIIYLIS,  Ad'der-raK'il-is,  a parish  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Sutherland. 

EDDKK'IMU.N,  ^'der-toon',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  Ross. 

ED'DINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  in  Penobscot 
x>.,  Maine,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Penobscot  River,  70  miles  N.E. 
of  Augusta.  Pop.  856 

EDDLKSBOROUGH,  Ad'dTz-btlr-uh,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Bucks. 

ED'DLESTONE,  a prish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Peebles. 

EDDY.  Ad'dee,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  Galway  Bay,  co.. 
and  5 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Galway;  area,  95  acres.  It  contains 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 

KlPDY’S  CRKKK,  in  the  W.  part  of  Kentucky,  enters 
Cumberland  Kivet.  in  Caldwell  county,  near  Eddyville. 

ED'DYSTONE  ISLAND,  a small  island  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific, east  of  New  Guinea:  laL  8°  18'  S..  Ion.  156°  30'  40"  E, 
The  natives,  who  are  black,  and  have  woolly  hair,  are  can- 
nibals. 
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ED'DYSTONE  LTGIIT-HOUSE,  on  the  Eddystone  rocks, 
in  the  English  Channel,  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  14  mile.s 
R.R.W.  of  Plymouth  Breakwater.  Lat.  .50°  10'  54"  .\.,  Ion.  4'“ 
1.5' 53"  W.  It  was  built  in  1759,  of  Portland  stone  encased 
in  granite,  and  is  about  100  feet  high,  furnished  witii  16 
powerful  argand-burners,  which  give  a fixed  light  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

ED'DYSVILLE  or  ED/DYVTLLE,  a po,«t-village of  Wapdle 
CO.,  Iowa,  on  the  river  Dos  Jloines,  15  miles  by  railroad  N.\Y. 
of  Ottumwa.  Pop  917. 

ED'DYTOWN,  a post-village  of  Yates  co..  New  York,  about 
190  miles  W.  of  Albany 

ED'DY  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New  York, 
about  300  miles  VV'.  of  Albany. 

EDDYVILLE,  a village  of  Ulster  co..  New  York,  on  the 
Rondont  Creek,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Hudson  River, 
about  55  miles  R.  of  Albany.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal. 

EDDYVILLE,  a jjost-village,  capital  of  Lyon  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  Cumberland  River,  at  the  month  of  Eddy 
Creek,  about  15  miles  W.  of  Princeton.  It  has  1 or  2 
churches,  10  stores,  and  4 warehouses.  Po]).  599. 

EDDYVILLE.  a village  of  Iowa.  Ree  EDnT.svu,LE. 

EDE,  EEDE.  AMrdi.  or  EDEN,  AMen.  a village  of  Holland, 
province  of  Gelderland.  11  miles  VV.N.W.of  Arnhem,  on  the 
road  to  Amsterdam.  Pop.  1000. 

EDELE.NEY.  A'dA'lAfP  a market-town  of  Hungary.  Hither 
Theiss.  co.  of  Borsod,  on  the  Bodva,  12  miles  N.  of  Miskolcz. 
Pop.  1470. 

EDELFINGEN,  A'del-fing'en.  a vill.age  of  IVurtemberg, 
circle  of  .Jaxt.  on  the  Tauber,  2 miles  N.N.W.  of  Mergent- 
heim.  Pop.  1090. 

EDEN,  a vill.age  of  Holland.  Ree  Ebe. 

EtDEN,  a river  of  England,  rising  in  county  Westmore- 
land, flows  through  Cumberland,  after  a N.IV.  cour.se  of  48 
miles  into  Solway  Frith : its  banks,  in  many  parts  are  very 
beautiful.  Its  salmon  fisheries  are  valuable. 

EDEN,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  flowing,  after  an  E. 
course  of  18  miles,  into  the  Bay  of  St.  Andrews,  in  the  North 
Sea. 

EDEN,  a river  of  Scotland,  joins  the  Tweed  after  a S.E. 
cour.se  of  18  miles,  3^  miles  below  Kelso. 

EDEN,  a post-township  of  Hancock  co..  Maine,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Mount  Desert  Island,  35  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Bangor  Po{).  1247. 

EDEN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lamoille  co.,  Ver- 
mont, about  30  miles  .N.  of  Montpelier.  'The  village  con- 
tains 1 church,  1 store,  1 tavern,  and  a number  of  starch 
factories.  Pop.  of  the  township,  919. 

EDEN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Erie  co.  New  York, 
16  miles  S.  of  Buffalo.  Pop  2439. 

EDEN,  a i)ost-oflice  of  McKean  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

EDEN,  a post-ottice  of  Randolph  co.,  Nortli  Carolina. 

EDEN,  a post-ottice  of  Laurens  co..  South  Caridina. 

EDEN,  a post-village  of  Bryan  co.,  Georgia,  50  miles  N.of 
Darien. 

EDEN,  a township  of  Licking  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  818. 

EDEN,  a township  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1721. 

EDEN,  a post-village  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  about  150 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

EDEN,  a township  in  Wyandott  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1247. 

EDEN,  a post-ottice  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan. 

EDr.N,  a post-ottice  of  Hancock  C\j.,  Indiana. 

EDEN,  a townshij*  in  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  685. 

EDEN,  a post-ottice  in  Tazewell  co.,  Illinois. 

EDE  \,  a small  village  of  Randolph  co  , Illinois, 

EDEN,  a township  in  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois. 

EDEN,  a post-ottice  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa. 

EDEN,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Fond  du  Lac 
co.,  Wisconsin,  70  miles  N.E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1271. 

E'DEN  BRIDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  with  a 
station  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  5 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Godstone. 

E'DE  vBURG,  a thriving  post-village,  of  Shenandoah  co., 
Virginia,  on  Stony  Creek,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Woodstock.  It  is 
connected  by  a turnpike  with  Staunton.  Pop.  1377. 

EDENBURG.  a post-office  of  Cameron  co.,  'Texas 

EHIENDEBRY,  a market-town  of  Ireland.  Ijeinster, 
King's  County,  near  the  bog  of  Allen,  32^  miles  W.  of  Dublin. 
Pop.  1850. 

EGIENFIELD  or  EATON  FIELD,  a chapelry  of  England, 
co.  of  Lancaster. 

EDENFIELD,  a post-office  of  Irwin  co..  Georgia. 

E'DENHALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland.  3 
miles  N.  of  Penrith.  The  church  contains  monuments  cf 
the  Musgrave  family,  whose  noble  mansion  gives  name  to 
the  parish. 

F/DENHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln.  2^  miles 
N.W.  of  Bourn.  Grimsthorpe  Castle,  seat  of  Lord  W. 
D’Eresby.  is  in  this  paiish. 

EDENKILLIE,  ee'den-kilflee,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co 
of  Ebin. 

EDENKOBEN,  A/den-ko'ben,  a market-town  of  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  circle  of  Pfalz,  7 miles  N.  of  Landau.  Pop.  4900 
It  has  mineral  springs,  and  important  grain  markets. 
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ET)P;NSOPv,  a parisl  of  Enfrland,  co.  of  Derby. 

EVEN'S  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tennes.see. 

E^DENTON,  a post-office  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  New  York. 

EDENTON,  a post-town,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of 
Chowan  co..  North  Carolina,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Ed- 
enton  Bay,  which  opens  into  Albemarle  Sound,  a little  below 
the  mouth  of  Chowan  River,  IfO  miles  E.  of  Raleigh.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  towns  in  tlie  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  and 
carries  on  some  trade.  June  80th,  1852.  1640  tons  of  ship- 
ping were  owned  and  employed  in  the  coast  trade,  and 
during  the  year  3 schooners  with  an  aggregate  burden  of 
215  tons,  were  built.  Edenton  contains  a court-house,  bank, 
ail  academy,  I newspaper  office,  and  several  churches.  It 
was  settled  in  1716.  Po))  in  1850,  1607. 

EDENTON,  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

E'DEN  VAL'LEY,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

E^DEN  VIL^LAGE,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

E'DENVILLE,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  New  York,  119 
miles  S.  by  VV.  of  Albany. 

EDEK,  A'der,  or  EDDER,  Jd'der,  a riveroflYe.st  Germany, 
rises  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  about  42  miles  N.E.  of  Coblentz. 
and  joins  the  Fulda,  8 miles  S.  by  IV.  of  Cassel.  Gold  has 
been  found  in  its  sands. 

I'PDER,  a town  of  West  Ilindostan,  100  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Baroda.  and  estimated,  in  182i).  to  comprise  25U0  houses,  but 
at  pre.sent  is  little  else  than  a large  village. 

E'DERN,  a'diiant,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Finis- 
t^re,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Cbateaulin.  Pop.  1734. 

EDERLMON,  a beautiful  valley  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Merioneth,  between  Corwen  and  Bala.  It  contains  many 
fine  seats,  including  Crrgen.  formerly  the  residence  of  Eaid 
Dudley  and  Ward.  Pop.  of  hundred.  4905. 

F^DES  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co..  Maine. 

EDESIIEIM,  i'de.s-lilme'.  a market-town  of  Bavaria.  Pa- 
latinate, on  the  Queich,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge.  6 
miles  N.  of  Landau.  It  contains  2 castles,  and  has  an  im- 
portmit  annual  fair.  Pop.  2669. 

El)  ESS  A.  See  Oorfa. 

EDEYRN,  ii/dairn  or  a/dirn,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Carnarvon. 

EDFOO,  EDFOU  or  EDFU,  ed'foo'.  (anc.  ApnTJivop'nh's  Magf- 
na  ; Coptic  Atbn.)  a village  of  ll])per  Fgj-pt.  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Nile.  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Thebes,  consisting  of  a cluster  of 
mud  huts,  around  .some  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Egypt.  Pop. 
fn  m 1500  to  2000,  Arabs  and  Copts,  which  last  manufacture 
blue  cotton  cloths,  and  earthenware  similar  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  pottery.  The  remains  of  antiquity  comprise  a 
quay  and  2 fine  temple.s.  both  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
construi  ted  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 

EDGAR,  a post-office  of  St.  John  Baptist  parish,  Loui- 
siana. 

EDtGAR,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Illinois,  bordering  on 
Indiana,  a few  miles  from  the  Wabash  River.  Area,  about 
600  siiuare  miles.  1 1 is  drained  by’  Brulette  and  Clear  Creeks, 
aflluents  of  the  Wabash  River,  and  by  Little  Fmbarras 
River.  The  surface  presents  no  great  inequalities ; the  .soil 
is  good.  The  county  contains  extensive  prairies,  and  many 
pai  ts  of  it  are  well  timbered.  Named  in  honor  of  Colonel 
John  Edgar,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished 
pioneers  of  Illinois.  Capital.  Paris.  Pop.  16.925. 

ED'GAR,  PORT,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  West  Falkland 
Island,  lat.  52°  0'  42"  S..  Ion.  60°  13'  15"  W.  It  is  a very 
secure  harbor.  The  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance  are 
bold:  there  are  from  15  to  17  fathoms  in  mid-channel. 

EDTlAliTOlVN,  a post-village  and  township,  port  of  entry 
and  seat  of  justice  of  Duke's  co..  Massachusetts,  on  the  S.E. 
side  of  the  island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  about  75  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Boston.  The  island  is  separated  from  the  main  land 
by  an  arm  of  the  ocean,  about  4 miles  wide,  called  Vineyard 
Sound.  The  village  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings, 
a g' od  town-house.  3 fine  ( hunches,  2 fiourishir-g  public 
schools,  occupyii'g  houses  which  C(  st  about  $2500  each,  a 
b nik  about  to  go  irito  operation  w ith  a capital  of  $100,000. 
and  a very  extensive  oil  manufactory.  One  newspaper  is 
liublished  here.  The  harbor  is  small  but  one  of  the  safest 
in  the  world,  and  has  a depth  of  frrin  4 to  5 fiithrms.  At 
its  entrance,  on  a pier  exter  ding  lOOO  feet  fn  m the  W. 
beach,  is  a fixed  light  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat. 
41^25' N..  Ion.  70°  27' IV.  The  shipping  of  the  district,  June 
30th.  1852.  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  5797  tons  regis- 
teicd.  and.  2174  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of  the  regis- 
tered toTinage,  3904  tons  were  employed  in  the  whale 
fisheries,  and  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  1498  tons  in 
the  coast  trade,  and  473  tons  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries.  The  foreign  arrivals  for  the  year  were  82.  (tons, 
14.999.)  of  which  78  ttons.  14  3^6)  were  by  American  ves- 
Bcls.  The  foreign  arrivals  for  1864  were  73,  and  the  registered 
tonnage  2533.  The  district  includes  Martha’s  \ ineyard  and 
the  adjoining  islands.  The  interests  of  Edgar  tow  a are  en- 
tirely coininercial,  and  prohahly  no  other  town  in  New' Eng- 
land of  equal  |)Opulatiou  has  so  many  ship-masters  and 
mates  of  vessels.  Pop.  of  the  village  about  1500;  of  the 
township,  in  1860,  2118. 

EDGE,  ^j,  a tythiiig  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 
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EDGE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Cheater. 

EDGKBASTON,  §j-bas'ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 

Warwick. 

EDGECOMB,  a post-township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine,  on  a 
peninsula  formed  by  two  deep  inlets  of  the  sea,  about  30 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  Considerable  shipping  is  owned 
here,  and  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  seme  extent.  Pop. 
1112. 

EDGECOMBE,  Sj'kom,  a county  towards  the  N.E.  part  of 
Noi  th  Carolina.  Area,  estimate(i  at  600  S'piare  miles.  It 
is  tiaversed  by  Tar  River,  and  w’atered  by  Fishing,  Sandy, 
and  Contentny  Creeks.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; tire  soil 
is  generally  sandy  and  fertile.  Tui-pentine  is  jirocured  from 
the  pine  forests.  'Tar  River  is  navigable  from  its  mouth 
to  the  county-seat.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Wil- 
mington and  Weldon  Railroad.  Organized  in  1783,  and 
named  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  adgecombe.  Capital, 
Tarborough.  Pop.  17,376,  of  whom  7268  were  free,  and 
10,108  slaves. 

EDGECOTT,  ^j%ott.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

EDGECOTT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton,  6 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Banbury.  In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  thead- 
herents  of  Edward  IV.  were  defeated  here. 

EDGECUMBE  BAY,  in  Eastern  Au.sti-alia,  is  an  inlet  ol 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  2(^°  S..  Ion.  147°  30'  E. 

EDGECUMBE  MOUNT,  a picturesque  hill  of  England,  in 
Devonshire,  on  the  Tamar,  opposite  Plymouth,  on  which  is 
the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  family. 

EDGKFl  ELD,  ^j'feeld.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

EDGE'FIELD.  a district  in  the  western  part  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. bordei'ing  on  the  Savannah  River,  which  separates  it 
fn’in  Georgia,  has  an  area  of  1540  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Saluda  River,  and  drained  by  the 
.sources  of  Fdisto  and  Little  Saluda  Rivers.  '1  he  surface  is 
moderately  hilly ; the  soil  productive.  In  1850  the  district 
produced  25.880  bales  of  cotton.  1,155.489  bu.shels  of  corn, 
and  285,926  bushels  of  oats.  The  quantities  of  corn  and 
oats  were  the  greatest  raised  by  any  one  di.strict  in  the 
state,  and  the  quantity  of  cotton  was  not  exceeded  by  any 
excepting  Abbeville.  The  streams  furri.«h  abundant  mo- 
tive-power. The  Savannah  River  is  navigable  by  steam- 
boats to  the  southern  part  of  the  district;  the  South  Caro- 
lina Railroad  has  its  western  terminus  in  it,  and  the 
Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad  passes  near  the  northern 
border.  Capital,  Edgefield  Court-House.  Pop.  39,887,  of 
w hom  15,8^7  were  free,  and  24,060  slaves. 

EDGEFIELD,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama. 

EDGEFIELD,  a idea^ant  village  of  Davidson  co.,  Tennes- 
see. on  the  right  bank  of  Cumberland  River,  opposite  Nash- 
ville. It  contains  a handsome  church,  2 schools,  and  a 
mamifactory  of  lard-oil  and  candles.  'The  village  was  com- 
menced about  1849.  Pop  1836. 

EDGE'FIELD  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Edgefield  district.  South  Carolina,  56  miles  W.  by  S of  Co- 
lumbia. It  is  situated  in  a beautiful  and  fertile  country, 
W'hich  is  mostly  occupied  by  plantations  (jf  cotton.  The 
village  lias  3 or  4 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  and  518  free 
inhabitants. 

KDGEOlILL,  an  elevated  ridge  in  England,  co.  of  War- 
wick, 7 miles  N.W.  of  Banbury.  Here  was  fought,  in  ir42, 
the  first  battle  between  Charles  I.  aiid  the  Parliamentary 
forces.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  Vale  of  Red  Horse,  so 
called  from  the  colossal  figure  of  a horse  cut  on  the  side  of 
the  hill. 

EDGEIITLL.  in  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  a suburb  of 
Liverpool,  w hich  it  adjoins,  and  with  which  its  iicpnlation 
is  united.  The  Liverpool  Botanic  Gaiden  is  situated  here. 

EDGE  HILL,  a post-office  of  King  George  co..  Virginia. 

EDGE'WARE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middle.sex. 

EDGEAVORTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

EDGEWOR'ni  a toAvnship  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 

EDGF. nVORTHS'rOWN.  a parish  of  Irelai  d.  in  Leinster, 
co.,.and  ('}  miles  E.S.E.  of  Longford.  It  was  the  residence  ol 
R.  L.  Edgeworth,  Fsq..  and  his  gifted  daughter. 

EDGlNG'l’ON.  ?j'ing-ton  a small  post-village  of  Rock 
Island  co.,  Illinois. 

EDGMOND.  ^jhnond.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

EDtUMON'T,  a pdst-township  on  the  N.^V.  border  of  Debtr 
ware  co..  Penn.sylvania.  10  miles  from  Chester.  Pop.  647 

EDGTON,  t^j'ton,  a parish  of  Engbind.  co.  of  Salop. 

F>H)IN,  a village  of  Delaware  co..  Ohio,  on  the  railroad 
from  Springfield  to  Loudonville,  about  30  miles  N.  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

EDINA.  See  EniNPUFcn. 

EDUNA,  a post-rillage  and  township,  capital  of  Knox  cc  , 
Dlissouri,  on  the  South  Fabius  River,  125  miles  N.  of  Jeffei'- 
son  City. 

EDO  N BOROUGH,  a post-borough  of  Erie  co..  Penn.sylva- 
nia. on  Conniattee  Creek,  20  miles  8.  of  Kiie.  is  •«itnated  in 
a tine  gi-azing  region.  A plank-road  connects  if  a ith  .Mead- 
ville.  Po]).  474. 

ED'INBURG,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  25 
miles  N.E.  of  Augn.-ta  Pop.  48. 

EDINBURG,  a post-township  of  Saratoga  co.,  New  York, 
45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1479. 
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EDTNBURG,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  New  Jersey. 

EDINBURG,  a villajre  of  Middlesex  co.,  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Assunpink  Creek.  8 miles  E.  of  Trenton. 

EDI  N DU  KG,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

EDINBURG,  a post-village  of  Leake  co.,  Mississippi,  76 
miles  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

EDINBURG,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Cameron 
co.,  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  It  has  a custom-house  aud 
several  stoi’es.  Pop.  about  500. 

EDINBURG,  a post-office  of  Garrard  co.,  Kentucky. 

EDINBURG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Portage  co., 
Ohio,  about  140  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1018. 

EDINBURG,  a village  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio,  80  miles  N.E. of 
Columbus. 

EDINBURG,  a post-office  of  Hillsdale  co..  Michigan. 

EDINBURG,  a thriving  post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Indi- 
ana. on  the  Blue  River,  and  on  the  Madison  and  Indiana 
Railroad,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Shelbyville  Branch  Rail- 
road, 30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Indianapolis.  The  river  furnishes 
abundant  water-power.  Pop.  1100. 

EDINBURG,  a village  of  Grundy  co.,  Missouri. 

EDINBURG,  a village  of  Scotland  co.,  Missouri,  about  140 
miles  N.  of  .lefferson  City. 

EDINBURG,  a post-village  in  Jones  co.,  Iowa,  45  miles 
N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

ED'INBUKG  CEN'TRE.  a post-village  of  Saratoga  co..  New 
York.  45  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

EDINBURGH,  gd'in-bur-rhh,  EDINBURGHSHIRE,  M'- 
in-bur-rhh-shir,  or  MID-LOTHIAN,  mid-loOne-an.  a county 
.situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  S.  division  of  Scotland, 
b >unded  on  the  .\.  by  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Area,  358  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1851, 259.435.  The  S.E.  part  of  the  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Moorfoot  Hills,  a branch  of  the  Lammerrnoors, 
of  greywacke  or  lower  Silurian  formation.  From  the  S.M'. 
the  Pentland  range  runs  towards  the  N.E..  composed  of  por- 
phyry, while  the  greenstone  hills  of  Corstorphine  extend 
from  the  Frith  of  Forth  southward,  and  are  continued  by 
the  greenstone  and  basaltic  elevations  of  the  Castle  Rock, 
Arthur's  Seat,  and  Calton.  in  the  vicitiity  of  the  capital. 
Carnethey.  the  most  elevated  of  the  Pentland  range,  is  1802 
feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  S.  the  county  gradually 
slopes  towards  the  borders  of  the  Frith,  and  oti  the  E.  and 
W.  extends  into  level  and  fertile  plains.  The  principal 
rivers  ai-e  the  Water  of  Leith,  the  Esk.  the  Almond,  and  the 
T3me.  The  greater  part  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  coal 
formation,  and  coal  is  extensively  wrought.  Sandstone  of  a 
very  superior  quality  abounds,  and  is  extensively  quarried  at 
Crai'xleith.  Granton,  and  Hailes.  Limestone  is  found  in  matiy 
localities,  especially  at  Gilmerton,  Crichton,  and  Burdiehou.se. 
No  metal  is  wrought  except  iron,  which  exists  as  ironstone 
in  the  coal  strata.  The  county  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and 
f;u-ming  is  conducted  on  the  best  modarn  principles.  There 
are  extensive  paper  mills  on  the  Esk  and  Water  of  Leith, 
and  several  distilleries,  breweries,  and  potteries,  out  no 
other  manufactures  of  importance.  The  Edinburgh  and 
Glassrow.  North  British,  Caledonian,  and  Edinburgh  and 
Northern  Railways  traverse  the  county.  Capital.  Edin- 
burgh. It  sends  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mid-Lothian  and  the  surrounding  districts,  at  the  period  of 
the  Roman  conquest,  was  formed  into  the  province  of  Va- 
lenUia.  The  country  was  subse((uently  occupied  by  Saxon 
Invadei’s  from  the  north  of  England,  and  by  them  chiefly 
retained  till  about  the  year  1020.  when  the  Lothians  were 
ceded  to  the  Scottish  monarch.  .Malcom  II. 

EDINBURGH.  &d'in-bQr-ah  or  ^d'in-brQh  (L.  EdinhuH- 
gum.  or  Edihui ; Celtic,  Duned'in ; Fr.  ^dimhnurq,  a'diw'- 
booRt ; It.  E(lin’>orff/n,  A'din-boiPiro,)  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land. a roval  and  parliamentary  borough,  capital  of  the 
above  county,  about  1^  miles  from  the  S.  shore  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  42  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Glas  ow.  and  cl  8 miles  N.W. 
of  London.  Lat.  (observatory)  55°  57'  24"  N..  Ion.  3°  II'  W. 
The  city  stands  on  three  parallel  ridires.  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, lying  E.  and  W..  and  is  rem.arkable  for  the  general 
excellence  and  elegance  of  its  buildings.  It  is  divided  into 
an  Old  Town  and  .New  Town.  The  former  occupies  the 
central  and  highest  ridge:  the  loftiness  of  the  houses  here, 
rising  in  huge.  dark,  irregular  masses,  along  the  ed  res  and 
on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  acclivities,  add  greatly  to  its  pic- 
tures |ue  appearance;  but.  like  most  old  towns,  it  is  exce(>d- 
ingly  irregular  in  the  ari’angement  of  its  streets.  The  New 
Town  occupies  a ridgeof  much  broader  crest  a'td  lessabrupt 
ascent,  to  the  N.of  the  (tid  Town  f -om  which  it  is  separated 
by  a de'ep  hollow,  formerly  filled  with  water,  and  called  the 
North  Loch.  The  houses  here  are  built  of  a beautiful  white 
freestone,  obtained  from  quarries  in  the  vicinity,  and  are 
remarkably  handsome,  while  many  of  the  squares,  crescents, 
ircuses.  &c.  are  truly  mag  'iticent.  On  the  S.  of  the  Old 
Town,  and  separated  from  it  by  a hollow,  stands  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  city.  With  the  exception  of  a few  unim- 
portant streets,  this  is  .also  comparatively  a new  town;  but 
without  any  of  the  pretensions  or  elegancies  of  the  other. 
About  a quarter  of  a mile  farther  S.  is  the  haTidsome  subu "b 
of  .Newington.  The  entir,'  citv  is  about  1|  miles  in  length, 
kful  the  same  in  breadth,  with  a circumference  of  about  5} 
miles  The  principal  street  in  the  Old  Town  is  that  which 


j occupies  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  'oearing,  at  different  points, 
the  names  of  Canongate,  Netherbow,  High  street.  Lawn 
, Market,  and  Castle  Hill.  It  is  upwards  of  1 mile  in  le»'.rty^ 
rising  gradually,  with  a regular  and  steep  incline,  from  a 
small  plain  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  on  which  stands  the 
j Pal.ace  of  Holyrood,  and  terminating  in  the  huge  rock  on 
! which  the  castle  is  l)uilt.  443  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
appearance  of  this  street  is  rendered  exceedingly  iu)posing 
j by  the  loftiness  and  antique  aspect  of  the  houses  with 
which  it  is  liTied,  man}'  of  them  ranging  from  five  to  seven 
i stories  in  front,  and  several  more  in  the  rear.  'I’he  streets 
! in  the  New  Town  most  worthy  of  notice  are  Piince’s  street, 
George  street,  and  Queen  street,  all  running  parallel  to 
each  other.  Fritice’s  street-  extends  along  the  edge  of  the 
hollow  which  .separates  the  New  Town  from  the  Old.  Being 
built  only  on  the  N.  side,  a magnificent  view  of  the  tdd 
Town,  with  its  lordly  ca.stle  towering  high  and  dai  kly  on 
its  rocky  ridge,  and  of  the  intervening  valley,  is  obtained, 
rendering  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  of 
which  any  city  can  boast.  At  the  E.  extremity  of  this 
street  is  the  Calton  Hill,  a rocky  eminence  studded  with 
monuments,  and  having  a broad  verdant  summit,  com- 
manding a beautiful  view  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  its 
shipping  and  surrounding  shores.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
town  are  the  Meadows,  a large  level  park,  surrounded  with 
trees  and  walks  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants,  u]> 
wards  oflj  miles  in  circumference;  adjoining  the  .Meadows 
are  Bruntsfield  Links,  an  extensive  common,  of  uneven 
surface,  much  fre(iuented  by  the  golf-players  of  Edinburgh. 
From  the  hirher  parts  of  the  Links,  which  overlook  the 
beautifully  situated  village  of  Moi-ningside,  a view  is  ole 
tained  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  of  the  intervening  valley 
or  strath,  with  the  romaiitic  hills  of  Braid,  rendered  classi- 
cal by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Beyond  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
town  a huge  belt  of  precipitous  rock,  called  Salisbury  Crags, 
rises  to  the  height  of  many  hundred  feet  from  the  deep  val- 
ley below.  Immediately  behind,  a conical  hill,  with  a nar- 
row. rocky  summit,  called  Arthur's  Seat,  towers  above  the 
Crags,  attaining  an  elevation  of  796  feet.  A broad  pathway 
winds  along  the  face  of  the  Crags,  and  a carriage  drive  leads 
round  the  entire  hill;  many  points  from  both  afford  pros- 
pects of  unrivalled  I)eauty  and  splendor. 

Pnidic  Buildingx,  Miminrirntx.  Stufmx,  (tic. — In  the  Old 
Town  the  most  remarkable,  and.  next  to  Holyrood,  the 
most  interesting  public  building  is  the  Castle,  the  position 
of  which  has  ali-eady  been  described.  It  is  composed  chiefly 
of  a cluster  of  irregular  buildings,  begirt  with  embrasured 
walls,  excepting  on  the  S.  .side,  where  a lofty.  anti(jue-look- 
ing  edifice  rises  sheer  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  it 
emulates  in  grandeur  and  sternness  of  aspect,  overlooking 
the  Grass  Market.  The  fln-tress  contains  accommodation 
for  2000  soldiers,  and  the  armory  space  for  30.(I00  stand  ot 
arms.  On  a small  flagged  area,  occupying  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  Castle,  and  called  the  bomb  battery,  stands  con- 
spicuously a huge  pie.-e  of  ancient  ordnance  called  Mans 
Meq.  built  of  malleable  iron  staves.  c;isk-fashion.  and  be- 
lieved to  have  been  forged  at  Mods,  in  Flanders,  a.  n.  1486. 
In  an  apartment  in  the  Castle  is  kept  the  ancient  r(‘galia  of 
Scotland,  found  in  the  year  1818  in  an  old  oaken  chest, 
where  they  had  lain  undiscovered  for  upwards  of  a century. 
They  consist  of  a crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of  state.  At  the 
E.  end  of  the  lofty  range  of  ancient  buildings  on  the  S.E. 
side  of  the  castle  a small  room  is  pointed  out.  in  which 
Queen  Mary  gave  birth  to  .lames  VI..  .lune  19,  1566.  This 
castle  w'as  anciently  called  CUdruiu  Eiielhtrnm.  the  ‘‘Camp 
of  the  Maidens.”  on  account,  as  tradition  has  it,  of  its 
having  been  the  place  of  re.sidence  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Pictish  kings  previous  to  their  marriage.  On  the  espla- 
nade in  front  of  the  Castle  stands  a bronze  statue  of  the 
late  Duke  of  York,  and  a little  lower  down,  on  the  face 
of  the  acclivity,  the  house  in  which  Ramsay,  the  poet, 
died. 

The  Palace  of  Holyrood.  or  Holyrood  House,  as  it  is  more 
generally  called  is  situated,  as  alre.ady  mentioned,  at  the 
lower  or  eastern  extremity  of  the  street  leading  to  the 
Castle.  It  is  of  a quadrangular  form,  with  a central  court 
91  feet  square.  'I’he  front  is  flanked  by  two  castellated  cir- 
cular tow'ers  at  either  end,  and  between  them,  in  the  centre, 
is  the  entrance  gate.  No  part  of  the  present  palace  is  older 
than  the  time  of  .lames  V..  (1528.)  while  the  greater  poiti  .n 
of  it  dates  only  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.  In  the  N.W'. 
angle  of  the  building  are  the  apartments  which  were  occu- 
pied by  Queen  .Mary,  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  were  left  by  that  unfudunate  pi'incess.  'I'he  palace 
was  twi -e  partially  destrovtd  by  fire,  first  by  the  English 
during  the  mitioritv  of  Queen  Mary,  and  afterwards  by  the 
soldiery  of  Cromwell.  On  the  area  in  front  stands  a statue 
of(,!ueen  Vi  toria.  in  freestone,  by  Ritchie. 

Adjoining  the  palace  on  the  N.  side,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
chaj)fl  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood  timnded  in  1128 
bv  David  1..  the  onlv  portion  of  that  establishment  now  re- 
maining. In  this  chapel.  Queen  Mary  w-as  married  to  Lord 
Darnley.  July  29.  15  5 and  in  its  S.E.  corner  are  depositiid 
the  remains  of  David  II..  James  II..  James  V..  and  Magda- 
len his  queen,  Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  aud  other  illustrious 
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anc’  noble  personages.  It  is  still  used  as  a place  of  sepulture 
by  t'aaiilies  of  distinction.  A privilege  of  sanctuary  for  in- 
solvent debtors  is  attached  to  this  abbey,  extending  over 
Arthur's  Seat.  Salisbury  Crags,  and  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance K.,  including,  altogether,  a space  of  about  5 miles  in 
circumference. 

The  Ciith'-dral  of  St.  Giles,  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  city, 
situate  in  High  street,  is  a large  ancient  edifice  in  later 
Gothic  style,  of  no  gieat  beauty,  but  having,  on  the  whole, 
rather  an  imposing  appearance.  It  was  in  this  church  that 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  subscribed  in  l<i43, 
by  the  Committee  of  Estates  of  Parliament,  the  Commissinn 
of  the  Church,  and  the  English  Commissioners.  It  contains 
three  .separate  places  of  worship;  and  the  monument  of  the 
Regent  Murray,  a.s.sassinated  at  Linlithgow  in  15ti9:  his  re- 
mains along  with  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Monti’ose,  are  in- 
terred within  the  church.  Tlie  entire  building  is  •206  feet 
in  length,  by  IIU  in  breadth.  On  a commanding  situation 
at  the  top  of  High  street,  stands  Victoria  or  Asseml  ly 
Hall,  a magnificent  new  structure  in  the  decorated  Gothic 
style.  Its  elegant  spire  rises  to  the  height  of  2H  feet,  and 
is  seen  from  all  points,  a conspii'uous  and  beautiful  object. 
Here  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  meet 
annually  in  May.  It  is  u.sed  al.so  as  a pl.ice  of  worship. 
Adjoining  St.  Gile.s'  Church  is  an  open  area  called  Parliament 
Squai'e.  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Charles  II.,  erected  in  1685.  At  the  S.VVb  corner  of  the 
square  is  the  eiitrance  to  the  I’arliament  House,  the  various 
higher  courts  of  law.  and  the  Advocates’  Library.  The 
Parliament  House,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Outer 
House,  is  the  place  in  which  the  Scottish  Parliament  met 
before  the  Union.  It  is  a magnificent  hall.  122  feet  long, 
by  49  feet  broad,  with  a lofty  open  timber  roof,  and  con- 
tains marble  statues  of  Henry  Dundas.  first  Lord  Melville, 
and  Lord  President  Blair.  The  only  other  buildings  of  any 
note  in  the  Old  Town  are  the  Tron  Church,  founded  in 
1637 ; the  County  Hall,  containing  the  sheriff  courts;  the 
Royal  exchange,  founded  in  1753;  the  New  Corn  Exchange 
in  the  Gra.ss  .Market;  and  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Dean  Bridge,  a noble  structure  thrown  across  a deep  ra- 
vine, at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  Water  of  Leith,  con- 
nects the  ridge  on  which  the  New  Town  stands,  with  the 
country  to  the  N.  of  it.  Its  height  to  the  top  of  the  parapet 
is  It)9  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  There  are  4 arches, 
each  96  feet  span.  The  Physicians’  Hall,  in  Queen  street, 
lately  erected,  is  a handsome  edifice,  embellished  by  colossal 
figures  in  front.  The  Assembly  Rooms  and  Music  Hall, 
th(!  Kdiiiburgh  and  Gla.sgow,  and  the  Commercial  Banks, 
."he  Western  Bank,  the  British  Linen  Company’s  Bank,  and 
sundry  others,  are  all  elegant,  and  .some  of  them  ornate 
structures.  The  Register  Office,  or  General  Register-house 
of  Scotland,  at  the  E.  end  of  Prince’s  street,  forms  a square 
of  2l)i)  feet,  surmounted  by  a dome  50  feet  in  diameter,  and 
contains  upwards  of  100  apartments  for  the  transaction  of 
public  busiiiess.  On  the  elevated  platform  in  front  is 
erected  a bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, by  .lohn  Steele.  The  Theatre-Royal.  General  Post- 
office.  and  Stamp-office,  are  substantial  edifices.  The  .lail 
and  Bridewell,  a cluster  of  castellated  buildings,  surrounded 
by  a high  wall,  on  a rocky  ledge  of  the  Calton  Hill,  was 
founded  in  1815.  and  opened  for  the  recc*ption  of  pri.soners 
in  1817.  when  the  old  jail,  poetically  called  the  ‘ Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian.”  was  taken  down,  and  its  inmates  removed  to 
the  new  prison,  now  the  only  one  in  Edinburgh.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  handsome  edifices  in  the  New  Town  which 
do  not  come  under  the  de.-ignation  of  public  buildings,  such 
as  the  New  Club  in  Prince’s  street,  finely  .situated  opposite 
the  Castle,  Ac. 

C /lurches,  d-c. — Besides  St.  Giles’,  the  Tron,  and  Victoria 
Hall,  already  adverted  to,  Edinburgh  po.ssesses  ‘23  churches 
in  connecti(jn  with  the  Established  Church,  of  which  St. 
George's.  St.  Stephen’s  St.  Mary’s,  and  St.  Andrew’s  may  be 
specified  as  elegant  buildings.  There  are  25  Free  Churches, 
the  finest,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  being  Free  St. 
George's,  and  the  Free  High  Church,  the  latter  forming  part 
of  the  New  College  buildings.  There  are  15  United  Presby- 
terian. and  8 Fpi.scopalian ; of  the  latter,  St.  .lohn’s.  in 
Prince’s  street,  and  St.  George’s,  in  York  Place,  are  very 
elegant  Gothic  structures.  The  other  places  of  worship  in- 
clude 6 Baptist,  3 .Methodist,  3 Congregationali.st.  2 Original 
Seceders.  1 lleformed  Presbyterian.  2 Roman  Catholic,  with 
places  of  meeting  for  Glassites.  F’riends.  .lews.  &c.  The 
Greyfriars’  Church-yard,  attached  to  the  Old  and  New  Grey- 
friars'  Churches,  burned  down  in  1845.  is  noteworthy  from 
the  numerous  remarkable  per.sonages  interred  in  it,  among 
whom  are  George  Buchanan,  the  historian;  Alexander  Hen- 
derson. moderator  of  the  Glasgow  .\ssembly  of  1638;  Sir 
George  .McKenzie,  well  known  as  “bluidy  McKenzie.”  a 
celebrated  lawyer  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.;  Dr.  IMtcairn; 
Maclaurin,  the  mathematician;  Allan  Ramsay,  the  poet; 
Robertson,  the  historian.  Ac.  In  this  church-yard  are  also 
interred  many  who  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  times 
of  the  persecuti  in ; and  here,  on  the  top  of  the  grave-stones, 
the  .National  Covenant  was  signed  in  D 38. 

The  most  remarkable,  and  by  far  the  most  elegant  of  the 
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public  monuments  of  Edinburgh,  i?  that  erected  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  on  the  S.  side  of  Prince’s  street.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  an  elaborate  Gothic  cross.  200  feet  high,  being  a 
cimposition  from  Melrose  Abbey,  designed  by  George  "m. 
Kemp.  A marble  sitting  figure  of  the  novelist  and  poet,  by 
Steele,  occupies  the  platform  of  the  monument,  and  over  it 
the  groined  arches  form  a canopy.  On  Calton  Hill  are  the 
monuments  to  Admiral  Nel.snn;  Dugald  Stewart,  the  meta- 
physician; Playfair,  the  mathematician;  and  the  National 
Monument,  intended  to  be  a literal  reproduction  of  the 
Parthenon,  to  commemorate  those  who  fell  at  M'aterloo.  and 
in  the  different  engagements  by  sea  and  land  during  the 
last  war  with  I'rance,  but  for  the  want  of  funds,  its  progress 
was  arrested,  when  only  13  columns  for  the  W.  end  of  the 
edifice  has  been  erected,  .so  that  it  now  appears  like  a ruined 
temple,  and  imparts  to  Calton  Hill  an  aspect  somewliat  re- 
sembling the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  The  other  noteworthy 
monuments  in  the  city  are  tho.se  to  the  poet  Burns;  Hume, 
the  historian  ; and  Lord  Melville;  with  bronze  statues  of 
the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  George  IV.,  and  William  Pitt;  the 
last  two  by  Chantrey. 

Education,  Science,  dc. — Considered  simply  as  a centre  of 
learning,  Edinburgh  is  the  most  distinguished  town  in  the 
British  Empire.  The  Edinburgh  Review  has  long  ranked 
among  the  most  able  journals  in  Europe.  The  University 
of  Edinburgh  is  especially  celebrated,  having  included  among 
its  professors  men  distinguished  in  almost  every  department 
of  .scienceand  literature.  The  buildingof  the  university,  situ- 
ated on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  in  Nicolson  street,  occupies 
a large  and  somewhat  heavy-looking  quadrangular  edifice, 
with  a .spacious  court  in  the  centre,  founded  in  1789.  the  uni- 
versity itself'having  been  founded  in  1582.  The  E.  front  is 
adorned  with  a poi  tico.  supported  by  Doric  columns.  26  feet 
in  height.  There  are  32  professors  in  4 facultie.s — divinity, 
law,  medicine,  and  the  arts.  The  aver'ge  annual  number 
of  students  is  about  P200.  The  library  is  a magnificent 
room.  198  feet  in  length,  by  50  in  breadth,  and  above  50  in 
height.  It  contains  about  100.000  volumes.  The  museum 
comprises  a rich  collection  of  specimens  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  natural  history.  A little  S.  of  the  university 
is  the  Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  an  elegant  modern  build- 
ing of  the  Ionic  order;  it  has  a valuable  museum.  The 
New  or  Free  Church  College  occupies  an  elegant  struc- 
ture in  the  Tudor  style,  situated  iii  the  Old  Town,  at 
the  head  of  the  Earthen  Mound,  having  professors  in  the 
theological,  moral,  and  natural  sciences;  and  attached  to 
it  is  an  excellent  library  and  a museum.  In  the  New 
Town,  at  the  foot  of  the  Earthen  Mound,  and  fronting 
Prince’s  street,  stands  the  Royal  Institution,  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  fir  the  Board  of  Trustees,  instituted  in  1727,  for 
encouraging  trade  and  manufactures  in  Scotland,  and  for 
the  Royal  In.stltution.  having  for  its  object  the  promotion 
of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  a Grecian  edifice,  with  an  exterior 
peristyle  of  Doric  columns,  and  a fine  octastyle  portico  in 
front,  three  columns  in  depth,  supporting  a pediment.  The 
building  is  surmounted  by  a colos.sal  statue  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  stone,  and  is  justly  considered  ore  of  the  finest 
structures  in  the  metropolis.  The  Edinburyh  High  School, 
a splendid  Doric  edifice,  ‘270  feet  in  length,  is  situated  a 
little  E.  of  the  prison;  and  on  Calton  Hill,  above  it.  stands 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Ob.servatory.  The  other  more  pro- 
minent educational  institutions  are  the  Edinburgh  Aca- 
demy. and  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  esta- 
blished for  the  purpo.se  of  affording  education  to  pupils  des- 
tined to  serve  in  the  army.  navy,  or  East  India  Company’s 
service;  and  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture.  There  are  also  sever.al  public 
seminaries,  ai  d a number  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
poorer  classes,  two  normal  schools,  Heriot  Schools,  seven  in 
number,  and  the  School  of  Arts,  established  in  1821,  for  the 
instruction  of  mechanics  and  -tradesmen  in  the  elements  of 
scientific  knowledge.  The  societies  and  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  other  branches  of  knowledge  are 
exceedingly  numerous.  Besides  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. above  mentioned,  the  principal  are  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  incorporated  in  1681;  the  Highland  Society, 
instituted  in  1785.  for  the  promotion  of  .agricultural  im- 
provements in  Scotland;  the  Royal  Society;  the  Astnno- 
mical  Society;  the  Society  of  Antiejuaries.  established  by 
royal  charter  in  1780:  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society;  the 
Royal  Medical  Society:  the  Wernerian,  the  Botanical,  and 
the  Speculative  Societies.  Adjoining  *he  P.arliament  Hou.se, 
with  which  it  has  a communication,  is  the  Advocates’  Lib- 
rary. containing  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  books  in  Scotland,  the  printed  works  amounting  to 
150.000  volumes,  and  the  manu.scripts  to  1700.  In  an  ad- 
joining building  is  the  Signet  Library,  belonging  to  the 
Writers  to  Her  Majesty’s  Signet,  containing  about  50.000 
volumes.  There  are  5 other  public  libraries  in  the  city,  an.l 
3 public  gardens  connected  with  scientific  objects — tne 
Zoological  Gardena,  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  and  the  Hoyal  Botanic  Garden,  all  situeti-d  in  the 
N.E.  environs  of  the  city. 

Hospitals  and  other  Charitable  Institutions. — Few  dties  of 
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equal  extent  are  possessed  of  more  numerous  and  more 
ma^fiiificent  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions.  Many 
cf  the  edifices  built  for  these  institutions  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  city,  and  resemble  rather  ducal  palaces  than 
receptacles  for  orphans  or  the  children  of  indigent  parents. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Infirmary,  situated 
near  the  College,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent.  It  is  a 
spacious  edifice,  built  in  1736,  containing  400  beds;  a sur- 
gic.il  hospital,  fever  hospital,  and  lock  hospital,  occupying 
separate  buildings,  are  connected  with  it.  Ileriot’s  Hospi- 
tal, on  the  S.  side  of  the  city,  founded  by  George  lleriot, 
goldsmith  and  jeweller  to  James  VI.,  is  a fine  old  Kliza- 
bethau  structure,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  one  of  his 
finest  works.  The  object  of  the  institution  is  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  poor  boys,  the  sons  of  freemen  of 
the  town  of  Edinburgh;  and  the  surplus  funds  are  em- 
ployed in  e.stablishi  ng  and  maintaining  free  schools  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  city.  Another  large  and  exceedingly  ele- 
gant structure,  of  quite  recent  ei'ection,  is  Donaldson's  Hos- 
pital. in  the  VV.  part  of  the  city  ; it  is  a Tudor  building,  and 
intended  to  maintain  200  poor  boys  and  girls.  Of  the  nu- 
merous other  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions,  many 
.of  which  have  handsome  and  extensive  buildings,  the  tbl- 
lowiijg  may  be  specified: — George  Watson's  Hospital,  John 
Watson’s  Ilospital,  Gillespie's  Hospital,  and  the  Orphan 
Hospital.  Besides  the.se.  there  are  the  Lying-in  Hospital, 
the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 
the  City  Work-house,  the  Canongate  Charity  Work-house, 
and  the  West  Kirk  Poor-house,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  city; 
the  House  of  Refuge,  the  House  of  Industry,  and  the  Night 
Asylum  for  the  Houseless.  There  are  also  many  public 
dispensaries,  where  medicine  and  medical  attendance  are 
gratuitously  afforded  to  the  poor. 

ijriurtx  of  Liw,  dCx. — Edinburgh  is  the  seat  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Scotland.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  Court  of 
Se.ssion,  composed  of  13  judges,  each  of  whom  is  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  lord.  They  are  formed  into  two  divi- 
sions of  7 and  6,  and  sit  in  separate  apartments,  forming 
distinct  court.s,  but  on  important  occasions  unite.  From 
the.se  divisions  there  are  5 judges  detached,  2 from  the  one, 
and  3 from  the  other,  called  Lords  Ordinary,  who  sit  in 
julgmentin  separate  apartments,  and  laefnre  one  or  other 
of  whom  all  cjises  must  be  tried  in  the  first  instance;  but  a 
right  of  appeal  lies  to  the  division  before  whose  ordinary 
the  case  has  been  tried,  and  ultimately  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Court  of  Session  tries  all  questions  affecting 
civil  rights,  and  decides  not  only  on  the  law  of  the  case,  but 
also  in  matters  of  equity.  They  also  constitute  the  Teind 
Court,  which  is  held  for  the  settlement  of  all  civil  matters 
relating  to  the  church.  The  Court  of  Justiciary,  or  supreme 
criminal  court,  instituted  in  1672  is  compo.sed  of  the  L')rd 
Justice-General,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  and  5 lords  com- 
Diissioners.  All  criminal  causes  come  before  this  court  at 
the  instance  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  is  the  public  prose- 
cutor. The  inferior  courts  are  the  Sheriff  Court,  the  Jus- 
tice of  Peace  Court,  and  Small  Debt  Court.  The  College  of 
Justice,  established  by  James  V.  in  l.o32,  consists  of  all 
members  connected  with  the  Supreme  Courts.  They  enjoy 
several  privileges,  and  are  exempt  from  some  of  the  city 
taxes.  The  Faculty  of  Advocates  presided  over  by  a dean, 
is  an  association  of  barristers  who  have  the  privilege  of 
pleading  causes  bef  )re  the  Court  of  Session,  or  any  other 
courts  of  record.  The  Writers  to  the  Signet  are  an  incorpo- 
rated body,  the  membc^rs  of  which  are  qualified  to  conduct 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Courts,  and  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  subscribing  the  writs  thatp;iss  the  royal  signet  in 
Scotland.  Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Courts  are  a society' 
of  lawyers  who  also  practi.se  before  the  courts,  but  with  in- 
ferior privileges  to  those  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet. 

Munufactures  and  Trade.  — The  manufactures  of  Edin- 
burgh are  neither  extensive  nor  important:  ale  brewing, 
for  which  it  has  been  famou.s»for  upwai’ds  of  200  years,  is 
the  principal.  There  were  lately  26  breweries  in  the  city, 
wh  ise  annual  consumption  of  malt  amounted,  altogether,  to 
320,606  bushels.  Shawl-making,  coach-building,  type  and 
iron  f runding.  soap,  and  candle  making,  are  canned  on  to  a 
considerable  extent:  and  als:)  the  m iking  of  various  kinds 
of  machinery,  generally  of  the  smaller  class.  Glass-painting 
and  st  lining  are  also  prosecuted  to  some  extent,  and  with 
much  success.  Edinburgh  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  book- 
tr.ide  in  Scotland,  and  as  a literary  mart  it  is  the  second 
town  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  in  this  respect  excelled 
only  by  London.  The  manuficture  of  linen  was  at  onetime 
an  important  branch  of  industry  here,  but  is  now  nearly 
exti  ict. 

Mtmid'pil  Government,  tfic. — The  affairs  of  the  city  are 
conducted  by  a lord  provost,  magistrates,  and  council, 
elected  by  the  citizens,  according  to  the  Burgli  Reform  Act. 
The  c mncil  consists  of  33  members.  31  of  whom  are  returned 
by  the  five  wards  into  whii  h the  city  is  divided;  the  dean 
of  guild,  elected  by  the  guildry;  and  the  trades’  convener, 
elected  by  the  incorporated  trades.  The  lord  provost  is 
high  sheriff  and  lord-lieutenant  within  the  city  and  liber- 
ties. The  .'Streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  supply  of  water, 
which  is  ‘'requeutly  found  inadequate,  especially  in  dry  sea- 


sons, is  obtained  from  a large  reservoir,  formed  in  a gorg* 
of  the  Pentland  Hills,  at  the  distance  of  between  6 and  7 
mile.s.  A further  supply  is  about  to  be  brought  from  the 
Bevilaw  Springs,  about  8 miles  S.W.  from  the  city. 

The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  are,  to  a great  extent,  per- 
sons of  independent  property,  annuitants,  &c.,  and  include 
a larger  proportion  of  the  uiore  liberally  educated  clas.ses 
than  any  other  town  in  the  United  Kingdom.  IthasaLs) 
become  the  central  point  of  several  important  railways-  -the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  North  British,  and  Grantun  lines 
have  their  termini  in  the  low  ground  between  the  Old  and 
New  Town.  W.  of  the  North  Bridge;  the  Caledonian  has  its 
terminus  in  the  western,  and  the  Dalkeith  .Mineral  Line  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city;  and  the  Union  Canal  furni.shes 
an  additi.onal  means  of  transit  for  goods  to  the  W.  of  Scotr 
land.  Leith  (which  see)  is  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  and  may 
almost  be  said  to  firm  a suburb  of  it. 

Name,  and  History. — The  name  Edinburgh(“Ed win’s  Castle 
or  f()rt”)is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Edwin.  King  of 
Northumbria,  a Saxon  prince,  who,  in  the  seventh  century, 
possessed  the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  and  who  is  alleged 
to  have  built  a stronghold  on  the  site  r f the  present  castle. 
It  was  anciently  written  Edwinesbueg  or  Edwink.shurcii 
'I'he  Gaelic  name  Dun  Edin  or  Dunedin,  is  merely  a transla 
tion  of  the  Saxon  name;  while  its  poetical  name.  Edina,  was 
introduced  by  George  Buchanan.  Edinburgh,  according  to 
Chalmers,  first  attained  the  dignity  of  a capital  in  the  time 
of  James  V.,  the  principal  town  of  Scotland  previous  to  that 
period  having  been  Scone,  where  the  Scottish  kings  were 
crowned.  It  was,  however,  a place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance long  prior  to  this,  having  been  recognised  as  a burgh 
by  David  I.  in  1128,  In  1215,  Alexander  11.  held  here  his 
first  pai'liament:  and  20  years  later,  a provincial  synod  was 
convened  in  the  city  by  the  pipe's  legate.  It  suffered  from 
the  successive  attacks  of  the  English  during  the  wars  of 
independence;  and  was  all  burned  down,  excepting  the 
Castle,  by  Richard  II.  in  13s5.  The  town  was  rebuilt 
under  shelter  of  the  Castle,  and  for  a long  period  was  con- 
fined to  the  central  ridge.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixtee:ith 
ceiiturie.s,  the  city  was  walled,  and  the  southern  loch  or 
morass  being  drained,  became  the  seat  of  the  Cow'gate  and 
Grass  Market,  in  which  the  wealthier  class  of  the  commu- 
nity took  up  their  residence.  In  151.'1.  Edinburgh  was 
visited  by  the  plague;  and  in  1532  the  College  of  Justice 
was  established.  It  was  taken  and  burnt  in  1554  by  an 
English  army  und  .r  the  Earl  of  Ilertfird;  but  soon  re- 
covered from  the  consequences  of  that  disaster.  On  the  3d 
of  December,  1557,  the  first  Covenant  was  signed  i i the 
the  city;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  the  scene  of  numerous  interesting  events,  in- 
cluding many  in  the  history  of  Queen  Mary  and  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Reformation,  more  especially  in  con- 
nection with  John  Knox,  whose  hou.se  (from  a wind(jw  of 
which  he  frequently  preached)  is  still  standing,  near  the 
top  of  the  Canongate.  On  the  28th  of  February.  1638.  the 
National  Covenant  was  signed  in  the  Greyfriars’  Church- 
yard. After  the  overthrow  of  Charles  I . the  Scots  having  taken 
up  arms  in  favor  of  his  son,  Cromwell  invaded  their  country, 
and  took  Edinburgh  Castle.  It  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  till  the  Restoration,  which  was  followed  by 
the  memorable  religious  persecution  in  Scotland,  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
II.,  during  which  the  Grass  Market,  the  common  place  of 
execution,  where  so  many  of  the  Presbyterian  Protestants 
suffered  martyrdom,  became  the  most  notable  jilace  in  the 
city.  In  1736,  John  Porteous,  captain  of  the  ciQ'  guards, 
having  been  reprieved  by  Queen  Caroline  (then  regent) 
from  a sentenceof  death,  pronounced  upon  him  for  ordering 
the  guard  to  fire  upon  the  multitude  assembled  to  witness 
the  execution  of  a smuggler,  by  which  si^  people  were  killed 
and  eleven  severely  wounded — was  forcibjy  taken  out  of 
pri.son  by  the  populace,  carried  to  the  Grass  .Market,  and 
there  hanged  upon  a dyer’s  pole.  In  1745.  the  city  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  rebels  under  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart.  The  only  other  event  in  the  history  of 
Edinburgh  sufficiently  momentous  to  be  noted  here  took 
place  .May  18,  1843,  when  the  Assembly  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  then  holding  its  annual  meeting  in  St, 
Andrew’s  Church,  was  severed  by  the  secession  of  203  of  its 
members,  who.  retiring  to  Tanfield  Hall.  Canonmills.  formed 
them.selves,  with  the  addition  of  other  seceding  ministers 
and  elders,  into  the  first  General  As.sembly  of  the  Free 
((Ihurch  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh  returns  2 members  to  the 
ilou.se  of  Commons.  Registered  electors,  in  1850,  5520. 
Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough,  in  1841,  138,182;  in  1851, 
158,015 ; in  1861,  168,008. 

EDINBURGH,  NEW,  a seaport  of  South  America,  pro- 
vince, and  118  miles  E.S.E.  of  Panama,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Darien. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE,  a county  of  Scotland.  See  Edin- 
burgh. 

EDGNFIELD.  a village  of  Irwin  co.,  Georgia. 

EDGNGHALL  or  EDHNGALE,  a parish  of  England,  cos. 
of  Stafford  and  Derby. 

EDHNGLY,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Notts. 
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ED'IVG  rilOivPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

ED'l  hi  PON.  a iiarisb  <^4' Enprland.  co.  of  Wilts.  Similes 
E N.E.  of  W^esthury.  The  bishops  of  Salisbury  had  for- 
merly f,  p.tlace  here,  which  was  destroyed,  in  1450.  by  the 
pf  palace,  ‘rho  dra>^<red  the  bishop  from  the  altar  and  stored 
him  to  death.  Beatton  Hill,  in  this  parish,  has  a Danish 
encampment,  which  was  taken  by  Kinf?  Alfred.  The  tip:ure 
of  a white  horse,  cut  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  is  supposed  to 
commemorate  this  victory. 

EDHNGTON.  a post-office  of  Bock  Island  co..  Illinois. 

EDHSTO,  a river  of  South  Carolina,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  North  Edisto  and  South  Idisto.  The  ftn-mer  rises 
near  the  western  extremity  of  Lexinirton  district,  and  flows 
S.E.  to  Oranireburit  Court  [louse,  where  it  turns  southward 
and  unites  with  the  other  Itranch  a few  miles  W.  of  Branch- 
ville  The  South  Edisto  rises  in  Edwtield  district. and  flows 
alonpr  the  houndary  between  Oranfreburjr  and  Barnwell  dis- 
tricts to  the  junction.  'I’he  main  stream  flows  S.E.  and  S. 
until  it  enters  the  Atlantic  by  two  channels,  called  the 
North  and  South  Edisto  Inlets,  between  which  Edisto 
Island  is  situated. 

EDISTO.  a post-office.  Lexin<jcton  district.  South  Carolina. 

EDISTO  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  Colleton  district.  South 
Carolina. 

EDISTO  MILLS,  a po.st-office  of  Edgefield  district.  South 
Carolina. 

E'DITII-WES'TON  or  ED'WESTON,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Bntland. 

ED'L.\STON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

EIVLINCHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land. Here  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle. 

EDHjINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

EDLIN'GTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  We.st 
Riding. 

EDLIBO.  &dfle-po\  a picturesque  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Syria.  32  miles  S.W.  of  Aleppo,  on  one  of  the  routes  from 
that  city  to  the  S.  Pop.  2.'0  ). 

EIVMESTON.  a post-village  and  township  of  OLsego  co., 
New  York.  13  miles  W.  of  Conperstown.  Pop.  1804. 

EDOLINDBYERS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durh.am. 

ED'MON'DS,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine,  80 
miles  E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  444. 

EDMONDS,  a post-office  of  Brunswick  co.,  Virginia. 

EDOIONDSHA.M,  a pai  i.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

EIV.MONDSON,  a county  in  the  south-west  central  part  of 
Keiitucky.  has  an  area  estimated  at  225  S(|uare  miles.  It  is 
int!-!sected  by  Greene  River,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Bear 
Creek,  and  also  drained  by  Nolin  Creek.  The  surfiice  is 
generally  undulating  and  m some  parts  hilly;  the  .soil  is 
fertile.  The  county  is  occupied  by  extensive  beds  of  stone 
coal  and  cavernous  limestone:  the  latter  formation  contains 
the  celebrated  Mammouth  Cave,  a description  of  which  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of  Kentucky.  Organized  in  1825. 
and  named  in  honor  of  Captain  John  Edmond.son.  who  tell 
at  the  battle  of  River  Raisin.  Capital,  Brownsville.  Pop. 
4645,  of  whom.  4.372  were  free,  and  273  slaves. 

ED'MONDTIIORPE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

ED/.MON8TONE.  an  island  of  Hindostan.  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly.  Eat.  21°  32'  N.,  Ion. 
88°  2U'  E.  From  a mere  half-tiiie  .sandbank,  this  alluvial 
phenomenon  rsipidly  became  an  island  of  2 miles  in  length, 
and  half  a mile  in  breadth,  covere  1 with  shrubs,  and  aflord- 
ing  a sup])ly  of  fresh  water:  in  1817  a tripod  was  erected  on 
it  as  a .sea-mark  for  ships,  and  in  1820  it  was  adopted  as  a 
marine  station.  But  it  has  been  as  rapidly  demolished  as 
it  was  formed,  by  the  encroachments  of  the  .sea.  being  now 
without  a particle  of  vegetation,  and  nearly  covered  by  the 
sea  at  high  tides. 

ED'.MONTON,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
IMiddlesex,  on  the  London  and  Cambridge  Railway,  and 
the  Kerr  River,  8 miles  N.  of  London.  It  has  a barge 
ancient  chapel,’  and  considerable  trade  in  timber  by  the 
River  Lea. 

ED'MONTON.a  fortified  village  of  British  North  America: 
lat.  5.3°  45'  N.,  Ion.  113°  20'  W.  It  is  built  of  red  earth,  en- 
closed by  high  pickets,  and  entered  by  battlemented  gate- 
ways. Its  vicinity  is  rich  in  coal  and  other  minerals. 

ED'MONTON.  a post-village  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky,  114 
miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

ED'MUND’S-BUR  Y.  See  Burt  St.  Edmuno’s. 

EDLNAM  or  ED'ENIIAM.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Rox- 
burgh. on  the  Eden,  2^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kelso.  It  has 
an  olielisk  to  the  memory  of  Thomson,  “poet  of  the  Sea- 
sons.” who  was  born  in  the  manse  of  Ednam,  n.  1700. 

EDLNEYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

EDOLO,  .Vdo-lo,  a village  of  Lombardy,  44  miles  N.E.  of 
Bergamo,  on  the  Oglio.  Pop.  2(100. 

E'DOM,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co.,  Virginia. 

EDi).M.  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co  . (leorgia. 

EDRA  Yb  a post-office  of  Pocahontas  co.,  Virginia. 

EDREl.  a town  of  Palestine.  See  Dr.va. 

ED'ROM.  a y)arish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick. 

ED'SA  LLVl  LLE.  a post-villaire  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 125  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg. 
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ED'STONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  NorttJ 
Ridimr. 

ED  WALTON,  Sd-w6Fton,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Not- 
tingham. 

ED'WARDS,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Illinois,  hat 
an  area  of  2U0  square  miles.  'J'he  IVabash  River  tom  lies  its 
south-ea.stern  extremity ; the  1 ittle  Wabash  flows  through 
the  western  part,  and  Bon  Pas  Creek  forms  its  eastern 
boundary.  The  surface  pre.sents  a succession  of  rolling 
prairies  and  forests,  and  the  S(  il  is  good.  A plank-road 
extends  from  the  Wabash  Liver  to  Albion,  the  county  .seat. 
Named  in  honor  of  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Illinois,  Pop.  5454. 

EDW.\K,DS,  a post-town.ship  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New 
York,  on  Oswegatchie  River,  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Canton. 
Pop  1287. 

ED'WARDSPURG,  a thriving  post-village  of  Cass  co., 
Michigan,  on  Pleasant  Lake.  140  miles  S.W.  of  Lansing.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  border  of  a rich  prairie,  and 
was  .settled  about  1835. 

EDWARDS'  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Hinds  co.,  Mi.ssissippi. 

ED^W ARDSPORT.  a post-village  in  Knox  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  IVest  Fork  of  White  River,  40  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

ED'W  ARDSTON  E.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

ED'W ARDt'TOWN,  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Beau- 
harnois.  54  miles  S.E.  of  iMontreal. 

P.DWARDSY1LLE.  or  THE  NARROWS,  a po.st-village  in 
the  township  of  Morristown,  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  'fork, 
on  the  N.  side  of  Black  Lake,  about  18  mile  S.S.W.  of  Og- 
densl  urg.  A ferry  to  cross  Black  Hike  from  this  point, 
was  established  many  years  ago,  but  not  licensed  till  1851. 
It  has  .several  times  been  proposed  to  construct  a bridge 
across  the  lake,  which  is  here  narrow,  and  is  divided  near 
the  middle  by  an  island.  A Union  Church  was  erected  in 
the  village  in  1847.  by  the  joint  industry  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  Methodi.sts. 

ED'M  ARDSVl LLE.  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio, 
about  >0  miles  .8.W.  of  Columbus. 

EDM  ARDSVILLE.  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of 
Madison  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Cain  kia  Creek.  74  miles  S.  by 
IV.  of  Sprii  gfield.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a highly, 
productive  district.  It  contains  a United  States  land-office 
several  churches,  and  an  academy. 

EDM'ESTON.  a parish  of  England.  See  Edith-'Wi: ston. 

EDMVIN-LOACH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M orce.ster. 

EDM  TN-R  ALPH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

EIFM'INSTOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

ED'WORTH.  : parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford.shire. 

ED'ZELL.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Foriar.  (5  miles 
N.N.M  . of  Brechin.  It  has  ruins  of  a stately  ca.stle,  and 
several  Druidical  remains. 

EE,  i,  or  EA,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Fries- 
land, 18  miles  N.E.  of  Leeuvvarden.  Pop.  980 

EE'CHANK',  a town  of  India,  pre.sidency  of  Bengal,  103 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Patna. 

EECKEREN,  A'ker-en,  a town  of  Belgium,  4 miles  N.  of 
Antwerp.  Pop.  3934. 

EEC  LOO.  A klo',  or  ECCLOO.  Ak-klo'a  town  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  on  the  post-road  between  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  9151.  It  has  a town- 
hall.  ancient  convent,  prison,  several  churches,  numerous 
schools,  and  manufactures  of  woollens,  tobacco,  and  choco- 
late. with  breweries,  and  salt  refineries. 

EEDE.  a village  of  Holland.  See  Ede. 

EEDILABAD,  ee'dil  A-bAd'.  or  IDULABAD.  ee'dlll-A  bAd', 
a small  walled  town  of  Hindostan.  province  of  Candeish,  on 
the  Poorna.  lat.  21°  4'  N.,  Ion.  7t°  8'  E. 

EEGHOLM.  (aig/holm.)  GREAT  and  LITTLE.  2 small 
islands  of  Denmark,  in  the  Great  Belt,  2y  miles  W.  of  See- 
land. 

EE.IMUT.  eej'mhV.  a smalj  town  of  Sinde.  near  the  In- 
dus, 17  miles  S.E.  of  Shikarpooi'.  Lat.  27°  55'  N.,  Ion.  C8° 
56'  E. 

EEL.  a township  in  Cass  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  708. 

EELCHEEor  EELCHI.  See  Khoten. 

EEL  CREEK,  rises  in  thi- southern  part  of  Trinity  county, 
in  the  N.IV.  porlion  of  California,  and  running  in  a N.W'. 
course,  falls  into  the  Pacific  in  about  4l)°40'  N.  lat. 

EELDE.  aiPdeh,  a village  of  Holland,  in  ovince  of  Drenthe, 
10  miles  N.  of  A.ssen,  and  connected  with  Groningen  by  a 
canal.  Pop.  700. 

EELEE,  ELE.  TLI,  ee'lee'.  GOOLDJ A.  or  GOULD.IA,  gool/- 
jA.  written  also  GULDSCH  A.  (Chinese.  g ho- 

.ALyoo-An'-ching^)a  city  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in  Soongaria, 
capital  of  a district  of  its  own  name,  on  the  ri,  ht  bank  of 
Eclee  River.  Lat.  43°  40'  N..  Ion.  82°  30'  E.  It  is  enclosed 
by  a stone  wall,  and  contains  barr.acks.  forts,  jjranaries.  and 
public  offices  for  the  use  of  government:  and  is  a pl.ai*e  of 
banishment  f)r  Chinese  criminals.  Gutside  the  town  are 
the  barracks  for  the  troops.  It  carries  on  a con.sider  it  le 
tiade  with  China  through  the  cities  in  the  province  0/ 
Kan.soo.  and  al.so  with  other  towns.  Pop.  75  000. 

EELEE.  or  1 Ll.ee^lee',  a river  of  .Asia,  rising  about  lat.  42< 
N.  ana  Ion.  81°  E.,  in  the  mountains  of  Thian-Shau-Nan-L  w 
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Cows  N.E.,  and  then  turns  N.N.W.,  passincr  the  city  of 
Eelee,  and  falling  into  Lake  Tengheez,  or  llalkash,  on  thj 
frontier  of  bioer-a.  after  a course  of  above  30  ) miles. 

EEL  UIVER,  {Shnamaqw  of  the  Indians.)  of  Indiana, 
rises  in  Allen  county,  and  flowing  south-westward  about 
1(X)  miles,  enters  the  Wabash  at  Logansport.  It  is  a rapid 
stream,  and  f\u  nishes  abundant  water-power.  The  average 
width,  for  a distance  of  60  miles,  is  near  50  yards.  Slio-a- 
maifae.  signifies  “slippery  tish.” 

F.EIi  lil  V EK.of  Indiana, rises  in  Boone  county,  and.  flow- 
ing first  S W.  and  then  S.E..  enters  the  West  Fork  of  White 
River  about  5 miles  above  Bloomfield,  in  Greene  county. 
The  whole  length  is  estimated  at  100  miles,  and  the  averai;e 
width  of  its  lower  part  at  50  or  60  yards. 

EEL  HI  VEB.  a post-office  of  Allen  co..  Indiana. 

Ei'.L  RI\  EK.atownshipofGreeneco  .Indiana.  Pop. 4.39. 

EEL  RIVER,  townshij),  Ilendricksco.,  Indiana.  Pop. 1541. 

EELS,  eelz,  EELEEYATS  or  ILIYATS,  ee'lee-y^ts',  a 
name  applied  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  I’ersia,  and  also 
to  those  who  are  en.  ployed  in  the  pearl-fisheiy.  They  di.s- 
claim  connection  with  the  old  Persian  stock,  and  preserve 
their  peculiar  habits  and  customs.  Their  communities 
usually  consist  of  20  or  30  familie.s.  The  men  have  well 
made,  powerful  frames,  piercing  black  eyes,  noses  generally 
inclined  to  be  af|uiline.  frequent  over  hanging  thick  mous 
tachios,  which,  united  with  black,  bushy  bear-ds.  almost  en- 
tirely cortceal  their'  dark  brown  skins.  Their  apirearance  i« 
altogether  strongly  char'acteristic  of  health,  har'dihood,  and 
independence.  The  women,  when  young,  are  often  hand- 
some; their  complexion  is  of  a delicate  nut-brown  hue.  eyes 
dar  k and  expressive,  nose  well  formed,  the  mouth  .=mall.  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  teeth,  and  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance full  of  good  humor.  All  these  attractions,  howeviir. 
soon  di.sappear  as  they  advance  in  life;  their  skirts  become 
parched  and  withered.  Wtien  aged,  they  become  the  nrost 
shrivelled  !tnd  repulsive-looking  hags  it  is  possible  to  imitgine. 

EEM.  aim,  a river  of  Holland,  origirrates  in  numerous 
streamlets,  which  ri.se  •n  Gelderland.  and  unite  near  Amers- 
foort,  whence  the  strt.am  flows  N.W.  to  its  outlet  in  Zuyder 
Zee.  It  is  navigable  to  Amersfoort. 

EEMN  ES,  ainPnes,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Utrecht,  near  the  Eem,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Amersfoort. 
Pop.  1396. 

EERSEL,  aiatsSl  or  EEBZEL,  aia'z^l,  a village  of  Hol- 
land. 8 miles  S.W.  of  Eindhoven.  Pop.  270. 

ECi'SAUGHUR/,  a town  and  strong  fort,  Ilindostan,  100 
miles  W.t^.W.  of  Gwalior. 

EES'SAH  SOMAU'LEE  or  SOMAULI.  a powerful  tribe  in 
Errst  Africa,  who  inhabit  the  territory  of  Adel,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Sea  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  They  lead  a wandering  life, 
roving  from  place  to  place,  wherever  they  can  find  past  urage 
for  their  flocks  and  herds.  Few  of  them  wear  any  clothing 
exeeptinga  leather  apron.  They  are  armed  with  spear,  shield, 
bow's,  and  arrows.  Their  arrows  are  poi.soned.  They  are 
held  in  great  dread  by  their  neighbors,  the  Danakils,  who 
describe  them  a.s  thieves,  and  murdeiers.  See  Adel. 

EFAT,  a province  of  Shoa.  Abyssinia.  See  .\iiyssini.v. 

EFBE,  ^Fb.'W  an  Island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  near 
the  S.  coast  of  Mysol;  lat.  2°  1'2'  S.,  Ion.  13u°  E..  about  5 or 
6 miles  in  length.  Birds  of  paradise  migi-ate  hither  during 
certain  seasons,  and  are  caught  by  the  natives,  who  dry 
them  in  their  feathers,  and  send  them  to  Europe. 

EFE.NECHi'YD,  ^f-en-^K^tid,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Denbigh. 

EFFEUDING,  ^f’fer-ding',  a town  of  Upper  Austria,  near 
the  Danube.  13  miles  W.of  Lintz.  with  an  old  stronghold  of 
the  Princes  of  Starkemberg.  Pop.  1300. 

EF'FI.NGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  3^ 
miles  S.W.  of  Leatherhead.  Its  village,  formerly  a large 
town,  gives  title  of  earl  to  a branch  of  the  Howard  family. 

EF'FI.\'GH.\..M,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an 
area  of  48J  s^iuare  miles.  It  is  situated  between  the  Savan- 
nah and  Ogeechee  Rivers,  which  respectively  form  its 
boundaries  on  the  E.  and  W.;  the  former  separates  it  from 
South  Carolina.  The  county  is  also  drained  by  Ebenezer 
Creek.  The  surface  is  level,  and  partly  covered  with  forests 
of  pine  and  cypress;  the  soil  is  .sandy,  and.  with  .small 
exceptions,  unproductive.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Central  Railroad.  Named  in  honor  of  Lord  Etfing- 
ham.  a British  otticer.  who  resigned  his  commission  rather 
than  hike  arms  against  the  American  colonies.  Capital 
Springfield,  Pop.  4755,  of  whom  2590  were  free,  and  2165 
slaves.  * 

EFFINGHAM,  a county  in  Illinois,  situated  tow’ards  the 
S.E.  part  of  the  state,  contains  about  .500  sipiare  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Little  Wabash  River.  The  surface  is 
neaily  level,  and  is  divided  almost  equally  between  prairies 
And  woodlands.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Mines  of  copper,  iron, 
and  lead  have  recently  been  discovered  here.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  (Cliicago 
Branch).  The  Little  Wabash  River  affords  water-power. 
The  p<tpulation  of  the  county  has  more  than  doubled  within 
ten  years  ending  in  1860.  Capital,  Ewington.  Pop.  7816. 

EFFINGHAM,  a post-township  of  Carroll  co.,New  Hamp- 
shire,  55  nules  N.E.  of  Coucox’d.  Pop.  1209, 
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EFFINGHAM,  a post-village  in  Darlington  dist’-ict.  South 
Carolina. 

EFK1NGH.\M  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  New 
Hampsliire,  about  55  miles  N.E.  of  Concord. 

EF'FGRT,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

EFHRD'S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Stanley  co..  North  Carry 
lina. 

EGA,  A'gi.  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  7 miles 
S.S.  W.  of  Coimbra. 

EGA.  A/gd.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Paia,  on  tho 
Teffe,  near  the  Amazon.  Pop.  chiefly  Indisns.  who  culti- 
vate manioc,  rice,  maize,  cocoa,  and  sarsaparilla,  in  which 
they  trade  by  barter. 

EG.5DI.  See  J'loADES. 

EGBELL,  <)g'b61P,  a m.arket-town  of  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube,  co.,  and  53  miles  N.W.  of  Neutra,  on  the  Sirkovi, 
not  far  above  its  junction  with  the  March.  Pop.  2860. 

EtPDEAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

EGEA  (or  E.JEA)  DE  LOS  CABALLEROS.  4-H;V'd  di  loce 
kd-eil-yA/roce,  a town  of  Spain,  34  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Saragossa. 
Pop  3082. 

EGEDESMINDE,  Sg'e-defs-min'deh.  a district  of  North 
Greenland,  coinpi-ising  numerous  islands,  it  was  named 
from  Hans-Egede,  who  visited  it  as  a missionary  in  1741. 

EGELN.  .Vgheln,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  16  miles 
S.W'.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Rode.  Pop.  2800. 

EGELSHOFEN,  iPghels-ho'fen,  or  EGOLSHOFEN.  a vil- 
lage and  parish  of  Switzei'land.  canton  of  Thurgau.  in  a 
beautiful  district  surrounded  by  vineyards,  3 miles  W.  of 
Constance.  Pop.  1386. 

EGENBUKG.  d'ghen-boo'iu'.  or  EGGENBURG,  ^'ghen- 
hddaci'.  a walled  town  of  Lower  Austria,  in  a valley  at  the 
W'.  foot  of  the  Mannhartsberg.  38  miles  N.W'.  of  Vienna. 
Fine  amethysts  are  often  tbund  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
whole  di.strict  is  rich  in  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
I’op.  1662. 

EGEXILVUSEN,  i’l/ghen-hdw'zen,  a vilLage  of  W'iirtem- 
berg,  circle  of  Schwarzwald,  5 miles  W.  of  N'agold.  Pop. 
1059. 

FiGER,  Sg/er  or  A/gher,  a river  of  East  Germany,  joins  the 
Elbe  33  miles  N.N.W.  of  Prague,  after  a cour.se  of  125  miles. 

FXPER.  (Boh(*iniiin  kAb.)  a frontier  town  of  Bohe- 

mia, on  the  Eger,  92  niil.es  W'.  of  IM’ague.  Pop.  lO.oOO.  It 
is  built  on  a rock,  and  was  formerly  an  important  fortress. 
In  its  old  castle,  in  1634.  the  pi'iricipal  friends  of  Wallen- 
stein were  put  to  death,  while  Wallenstein  him.self  was  as- 
sassinated in  a hnuse  in  the  m irket-place.  Eger  has  some 
hand.some  buildings,  including  the  town-hall  and  parish 
church,  college,  barracks,  numerous  schools,  and  ho.«pital.s, 
and  manufactures  of  chintz,  cotton  fabrics,  and  woollens. 
Near  it  are  the  baths  of  Franzenbruniien. 

EGEI!,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Eul.au. 

EGERDIR.  §g'er-deer',  a lake  and  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
pashalic  of  Anatolia.  15  miles  N.E.  of  Lsbarta.  The  lake.  27 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S..  greatest  breadth.  10  miles,  is 
highly  pictui'esque.  and  communicates  at  its  N.  end  with 
Lake  Hoirau.  At  its  S.  extremity  is  the  town,  in  lat.  37^^ 
5'2'  N.,  Ion.  31°  6'  E..  at  the  foot  of  a high  cliff,  and  with  a 
castle  on  a promontory  in  the  lake.  Fi'om  500  to  600  houses, 
all  Tui'kish. 

EGERI,  A/gher-ee,  a small  lake  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
4 miles  S.E.  of  Zug.  Length  65  miles;  breadth  varying  to 
I5  miles;  depth  very  great. 

EG E ROE,  (Egeroe.)  Ag'er-6'eh.  an  island  on  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Norway,  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Stavanger;  lat.  58°  26'  N.,  Ion 
5°  50'  E. 

EGEIISUND.  Ag'er-soond',  a maritime  town  of  Norway, 
38  miles  S.  of  Stavanger,  on  the  sti  ait  which  separates  it  from 
the  small  i.^land  of  Egeroe ; lat.  58°  2 i'  10"  N..  Ion.  5°  57'  S" 
E.  Pop.  1262.  It  has  a small  port,  and  is  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  herring  tisher3\ 

EG ERSZ EG  A'ghAa'sS^  a village  of  West  Hungary,  on 
the  Zala,  70  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Rajib.  Pop.  3422. 

EG'EKT  IN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent 

EGG,  Agg.  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
9 miles  S.E.  of  Zurich.  2380  feet  above  sea-level.  Pop.  2763. 

EG'GA,  a large  town  of  Guinea,  on  the  S.W'.  bank  of  the 
Ni^er.  70  miles  N.N.W.  of  its  junction  with  the  Chadda; 
lat.  8°  42'  N..  Ion.  6°  40'  E.  It  extends  for  more  than  2 miles 
along  the  river,  and  is  very  populous.  A large  population 
also  live  here  on  board  of  canoes,  and  trade  up  and  down 
the  Niger  from  Flgga,  importing  Benin  and  Portuguese 
good.s.  Near  it,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  a considerable 
market  town. 

EGG.VRAH.  W'est  Africa,  See  A tt ah. 

EGG-BUGKfL.VND,  a parish  of  England,  cft.  of  Devon. 

EG'GEBEE',  a walled  town  of  W'est  Afi-ica,  Z^eg-Zeg.  80 
miles  S.  by  W,  of  Kano;  lat.  10°  52'  N..  Ion.  9°  6'  E..  delight- 
fully situated  in  the  midst  of  a beautiful  plain.  Pop.  about 
14,000. 

EGGENBERG,  Ag’ghen-bARg\  ECKENBERG.  AkAxen-bARu', 
or  EGGENBURG,  Ag'ghen-bdORG'.  a village  and  lordship  of 
Austria,  Styrla,  circle  of.  and  about  2 miles  from  Gratz.  It 
has  a castle,  a simple  but  majestic  structure,  which  conr 
tains  a good  collection  of  paintings.  Pop,  of  lortlship,  351® 
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EGOENBURG,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Egenburg. 

EGG  ENFEEDEN,  ^g'ghen-f^l'den,  a market-town  of  Upper 
Eavaria.  on  the  Kott,  3-t  miles  W.S.W.  of  I’assau.  Pop.  lfS4. 

EGGEXSTEIN,  ^g'gheii-.stlae',  a village  of  Badeu,  circle 
of  Middle  Rhine,  near  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  1179. 

EGGESFOKD,  %z*ford,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

EGG  IIAIUBJR,  a township  of  Atlantic  co.,  New  Jer.sey, 
bordering  on  the  ocean  and  Great  Egg  Harbor  Bay.  Pop.  3894. 

EGGHM'OX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

EGG  ISLAND  POINT,  the  southern  extremity  of  Egg 
Island,  in  the  Delaware  Bay.  near  the  left  shore,  ha.s  a fixed 
light,  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat.  39°  10'  24"  Ni., 
Ion.  75°  9'  W. 

EGtGLESTONE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

EIGG.MUIIL,  a village  of  Bavaria.  See  Eckmuhl. 

EGGOLSHEIM,  ^g  gols-hime',  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Nuremberg,  and  Neumarkt  Railway,  11  miles  S. 
of  Bamberg.  Pop.  918. 

EGGI.A..M,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey, 
on  the  Thames,  3 miles  E.  of  \\'indsor.  The  village  is  con- 
nected with  Staines  in  Middlesex  by  an  iron  bridge  over 
the  Thames.  Adjoining  it  is  the  field  of  Runnymede.  where 
King  .John  held  the  memorable  conference  with  his  barnns, 
which  ended  in  the  signing  of  Magna"  Charta.  A.  D.  1215. 
Cooper's  Hill,  in  this  parish,  is  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of 
Denham  and  Pope. 

EG  HOLM,  a small  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Little  Belt, 
4 miles  N.E.  of  Jiroe  Island.  Also  a small  island  in  the 
Lymfiord,  .Jutland. 

EGIDISTADT.  in  Transylvania.  See  Nagy  Enyed. 

E(  il  N.  ^g'eenJ,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Euphrates 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Arabgheer.  JArabgir.) 

EGl.N  A.  an  i.sland  and  gulf  of  Greece.  See  J^gina. 

EGITTO.  See  Egypt. 

EG'LETON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

EG'LIN'GHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land. Here  are  ruins  of  a border  tower. 

EG'LINTON'-CASH'LE,  the  .seat  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  on  tf.e  Lugton,  2 miles  N.  of  Irvine.  It 
is  a magnificent  modern  Gothic  structure,  .surrounded  by  a 
l)ark  of  1200  acres.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Mont- 
gomerie family,  whose  ancestor,  a relative  of  the  Conqueror, 
commanded  the  van  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

EG  LISAU,  i\'gle-z6w'.  a small  town  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  14  miles  N.  of  Zurich,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
near  the  Baden  frontier.  Pop.  IboO. 

EGGjISII.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Lein.ster,  King’s  co. 

EGLISH.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  .Armagh. 

EG'LON.  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  identified  with  the 
village  of  Ajlan,  pashalic,  aiid  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gaza. 

EGLOSHAYLE,  ^g-lo-shAP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Cornwall. 

EGL  (SKERJRY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

EGLAVYS.  signifying  a church,”  forms  a part  of  a num- 
ber of  Welsh  names. 

EGLAVYSBREWIS,  ?gJloo-is-brew'is,  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

EGLAVYS,  CYMM  YN,  (kim'inin.)  a parish  of  South  AA’.ales, 
CO.  of  Carmarthen,  4 miles  from  Llangham.  It  has  ruins  of  2 
castles ; and  2 subterranean  rivers  fall  here  into  Carmarthen 
Bay. 

EGLAVYS,  EIRW,  (Proo,)  a parish  of  AVales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke, 6 miles  S.  of  Cardigan.  The  ruins  of  Pencilli  Chapel 
are  in  the  parish. 

EGLAA'YS,  PACK,  a parish  of  AVales,  cos.  of  Denbigh  and 
Carnai’von. 

EIJLAVYS,  IIVAN,  a parish  of  AA'ales,  co.  of  Glamorgan,  on 
the  TafF.  9^  miles  N.AV.  of  Cardiff.  Here  is  a bridge  across 
the  TalT.  having  a single  arch  of  140  feet  span. 

EGLAVYS,  RilOS.  a parish  of  South  AVales.  co.  ofCarnavon. 

EGfAI.AXTO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  .Notts. 

ElPMERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

EGAIO.ND-AA.\-ZEE.  ^g'mont-An-z.A,  a village  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. province  of  North  Holland,  on  the  North  Sea,  5 
miles  AV.  of  Alkmaar.  Pop.  1338. 

EGMG.ND-Bl.N.NEN,  &g’mont-bin'nen,  and  the  castle  of 
Graven  (Counts,)  A'an  Egmond,  are  adjacent. 

EG'AION'r,  or  SIX  ISLANDS,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Chagos 
Archipelago.  The  largest  is  in  lat.  tP40' S..  Ion.  71°2b'3U" 
E.  The  whole  group  produces  about  6090  gallons  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  yearly. 

EGLAI  ).NT  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in 
North  America,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Lat.  40°  31'  N..  Ion.  04°  E. 

EG  AIO.NT  ISLA.ND.  an  island  in  the  P.acific  Ocean,  Low 
Archioelago.  in  lat.  19°-24'  S..  Ion.  139°  15'  AA’. 

EGMO.NT  ISLAND,  the  hugest  of  the  Santa  Cruz  .Archi- 
pelago. or  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  in  the  Pacific,  Lat.  l0° 
53'  S..  Ion.  10.5°  50'  E.  Length,  20  miles  ; breadth,  10  miles. 
It  is  of  coral  formation,  steep  well  wooded,  and  fertile. 

EGAI  )NT  KEY.  at  the  entrance  to  Tampa  Bay.  AV'.  coast 
of  Florida.  Oh  it  is  a light-house,  showing  a fixed  light,  40 
feet  high.  Lat.  27° 30'  N.,  Ion.  82°  4S'  AV. 

EG.AlG.N'l',  MOUNT  an  active  volcano  of  New  Zealand,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  islana,  18  miles  S.  of  New  Plymouth,  and 
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rising  to  about  8840  feet  above  the  sea.  Lat.  39°  15'  S.,  lou 
174°  13'  E. 

EG.MONT.  PORT,  AVest  Falkland  Island,  off  its  N.  coast, 
between  Keppel  and  Saunders  Islands,  in  lat.  51°  21'  S.,  Ion. 
60' AA'.  It  affords  anchorage  and  fresh  water,  but  little  or 
no  wood. 

EGNACH.  Jg'niK,  a parish  and  village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Thurgau.  2i  miles  AA'.  of  .Arhcm.  Pop.  3276. 

EGOI  ISLES,  Pacific  Ocean.  See  C.vkolines. 

LG  JLSIDFEN,  a Swiss  village.  See  Egdshofen. 

EGRA,  a town  of  Germany.  See  Eger. 

EG'REMONT,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co, 
of  Cumberland,  on  the  Ehen,  37  miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Carlisle. 
Pop.  1750.  It  has  ruins  of  a mas.sive  Norman  castle.  It 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  AA'yndham  family. 

EGREMONT,  a parish  of  South  AVales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

EGREMONT,  a township  in  Berkshire  co,,  Massachusetts, 
120  miles  AV.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1079. 

EGREMONT  PLAIN,  a post-office  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

EGRES,  A'grJsh',  or  EGRIS,  A'grish',  a village  of  Hungary 
in  Banat.  on  theMaros  about  15  miles  from  Komlos.  P.  2h40. 

EGREA'ILLE,  A'gh'r-veeP.  a town  of  France,  department 
Seine-et-Marne,  17  miles  S.S.E.of  Fontainebleau.  Pop.  1477. 

EGRIPU  or  EGRIPOS  ISLAND,  Greece.  See  Eubo;a. 

EGRIPO  or  EGRIPOS,  a tow  n of  Greece.  SeeCnALCiS. 

EGRIS.  a village  of  Hungary.  See  Egres. 

E(tT,  a village  of  Holland.  See  Echt. 

EGH’ON,  a pai-ish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

EGTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

EGUIJjLES.  a'gheeP,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne.  5 miles  N.AV.  of  Aix.  Pop.  1587. 

EGUISHEIM,  A'ghees'Am',  EXHEIM.  Ax'hime.  or  EX'EN, 
a town  of  France,  departmentof  Haut-Rhin.  near  the  Lauch, 
on  the  Strasbourg  and  Basel  Railroad.  4 miles  S.AV.  of  Col- 
mar. Pop.  in  liS52.  2133.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a strong  cas- 
tle, supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  ei  h.h  centui-y, 
of  which  a massive  hexagonal  tower,  about  130  feet  high, 
still  exists. 

EGYEK,  Ad'yAk^  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Szabolcs,  on 
the  Thei.ss.  about  15  miles  from  Nadudvar.  It  contains  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a Protestant  church.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Protestants.  Pop.  2570. 

EGYPT,  (Gr.  At)  eirroj ; L.  j3£(jyj)>tus ; Hebrew.  Mizr  or 
Mizrnim;  Coptic.  Vhatu  or  Kliem  ; Fr.  A'zheepU;  Ger. 

zEijypti'n^  a-ghipffen  ; It.  Eyitto,k-pVXo\  Arab.  Mmsr.  misr.  or 
Must  ; Turk.  Kibt  or  KeeH.)  a country  in  the  N.E.  of  Africa, 
remarkable  alike  for  its  phy.sical  peculiarities,  and  for  its 
historical  interest,  and  which  still  retains,  in  its  wonderful 
monuments,  the  earliest  records  of  civilization.  It  embraces 
pi'operly  the  lowest  and  most  northern  divisi  in  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the  last  cataracts  to  the  sea.  In 
lat.  "24°  3' 45"  N.,  the  river,  issuing  from  the  rocky  glen  of 
Lower  Nubia,  sweeps  in  a smooth  but  rapid  stream  round 
the  little  island  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Philae.  by 
the  Arabs  Bilak,  (both  names  being  corruptions  of  the  Coptic 
pi-lakh,  that  is,  - the  limit.”)  and  then  immediately  hurries 
down  the  cataracts,  or  rather  rapids,  of  Asswan.  (Syene,) 
and  by  the  island  of  Elephantine,  about  2 miles  below  Philae. 
Here  the  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Nile  are  at 
an  end.  and  the  river  extends  in  a general  course  N.  by  AA'., 
to  lat.  31°  35'  N.,  where,  in  the  ueighborh(X)d  of  Damietta, 
the  principal  branch  tails  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  'J'he 
length  of  Egypt,  measured  on  the  meridian,  is  but  450  geo- 
graphical miies;  but  along  the  winding  valley  of  the  river, 
which  is  truly  the  habitable  country,  it  has  an  extent  of 
above  600  miles.  'The  average  width  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
may  be  assumed  to  be  8 miles:  the  greatest  width  of  the 
delta,  from  Alexandria  on  the  AA'.  to  the  ruins  of  I'eliisium 
on  the  E..  is  about  160  miles.  The  whole  area  compi  ised  in 
the  vallev  and  delhi.  may  be  taken  at  ll.pOO  .siiuare  uiiles. 

Des^cnptiim. — The  island  of  Phibe,  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
Egypt,  has  been  compared  by  Arab  writers  to  an  emerald 
set  in  gold;  and  this  allusion  to  its  luxuriant  vegetation, 
compared  to  the  naked  surface  of  the  surrounding  de.sert.  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  valley  lower  down.  'I’he  Nile,  in 
the  valley  of  Egypt,  is  every  where  an  agreeable  object:  not 
so  much  owing  to  the  majesty  of  the  stream,  or  the  variety 
of  its  scenery,  as  to  the  strong  contrast  between  the  fi'esh- 
ness.  verdure,  and  animation  of  the  river’s  bank.s.  and  the 
de.solation  which  reigns  beyond  them.  The  .scenery  of  the 
river^s,  in  the  S.  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  wild  and  romai  tic; 
but  as  we  descend,  it  grows  continually  mure  tame  and  mo- 
notonous. till  at  length  every  lively  anil  picturesque  feature 
is  lost  in  the  uniform  level  of  the  delta. 

Miuritjin.%  Vallryx.  dte — The  valley  of  the  Nile,  through 
out  its  whole  extent,  from  Phihe  to  the  vicinity  of  Cain.,  is 
hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  continuous  chains  of  hills 
those  on  the  E.  side  approach  moi'o  closely  to  the  river,  w bile 
the  Libyan  hills  on  the  AA'.  ri.se  with  a gradual  ascent  and 
sometimes  recede  to  a di.stance  of  10  or  15  miles,  'i’owanl.s 
the  delta  the.se  chains  of  hills  diverge;  (hat  on  the  L.  side 
turning  E.  by  Jebel  Mokattem,  (that  is,  ‘‘the  hewn.”  .so called 
probably  fri  m its  qu;irrie.s.)  near  Cairo,  and  sinking  gradu- 
ally, till  it  disappears  iu  the  Isthmus  of  Suez , while  the  Li 
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byan  chuin  skirts  to  the  N.W.  the  plains  of  the  Natron  Lakes. 
The  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  is  intersected 
by  several  chains  of  mountains,  which  increase  in  elevation 
towards  the  E.,  so  that  the  ridjres  nearest  to  the  Red  Sea  at- 
tain a height  exceeding:  perhaps  flOOO  feet.  W.  of  the  Nile, 
the  Libyan  chain  separates  the  river  firm  a wide  valley,  which 
Issupp  ised  not  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Theopeninf^s 
or  lateral  valleys  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  are,  on 
tiie  E..  the  Valley  of  the  Wanderings,  (of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael,) leading  from  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  to  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  that  through  which  pa.sses  the  road 
from  Koptos  to  Kosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea,  In  early  ages, 
when  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  was  far  more  inipt  rtant 
than  it  is  at  present,  the  roads  from  the  Nile  through  the  E. 
de.sert  were  numerous  and  frequented;  and  there  still  re- 
mains indubitable  evidence,  chiefly  in  the  ruins  of  guard- 
houses, and  solidly  constructed  wells,  of  the  industry  which 
once  animated  these  inhospitable  wastes.  W.  of  the  Nile, 
in  lat.  29°  20'  N.,  a deep  sinuosity  in  the  Libyan  chain  of 
hills  forms  the  fertile  valley  of  Favoom.  (in  Coptic,  P/dom, 
the  “sea  or  lake,”)  in  the  N.W.and  lowes*  part  rf  wh  ch  isthe 
lake  called  Rirket-el-Keroon.  From  this  valley  a road  leads 
W..  through  the  hills,  to  the  oasis  of  El  Dakhel.  The  roads 
from  Girgeh  or  Jirjeh  and  Esneh  to  the  great  oasi*  are  much 
frequented;  and  several  other  openings  of  less  note  offer 
communications  with  the  fertile  spots  which  characterize 
the  d 'pressed  region  W.  of  the  river. 

Oase<. — These  extend,  in  a nai-row  line,  along  the  hollow 
region  of  the  Libyan  desert,  parallel  to  the  general  direction 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  above  80  miles  W.  of  it.  The 
Great  Oasis,  called,  from  its  chief  town.  El  Wah  el  Khargeh. 
lies  immediately  W.  of  the  Thebaid,  and  has  a length  of  K.O 
miles.  About  50  miles  W.  of  the  N.  extremity  of  this  oasis, 
lies  the  Wah  el  Dakhel,  2d  miles  long  and  10  miles  broad. 
In  the  parallel  of  Girjeh.  and  W.  by  S.  of  the  Fayoom,  the 
date-groves  of  the  Little  Oasis,  (Oasis  Parva.)  or  Wah  el  R.a- 
harieh.  display  their  unusual  verdure.  In  this  fertile  spot 
artesian  w'ells  are  numerous,  and  some  of  ancient  construc- 
tion have  been  recently  discovered,  which  have  a depth  ex- 
ceeding 4l»0  feet.  On  the  road  between  this  oasis  and  that 
of  El  Dckl'cl,  occurs  the  Wah  el  Ferafreh.  of  small  extent. 
W.  of  Fayoom.  and  about  200  miles  fr  an  the  Nile,  lies  the 
oasis  of  Seewah.  (Si wah.)  where  the  foundations  of  the  once 
celebrated  templeof  Jupiter  Ammon  may  still  be  traced.  The 
region  of  the  oases  terminates  towards  the  .N'..  in  the  desert 
of  the  Natron  Lakes,  which  the  Copts  called  Scete.  and  where 
in  the  midst  of  the  dreary  wildeimess.  prison-like  monas- 
teries offered  a congenial  home  to  gloomy  and  .ascetic  tempers. 
The  deserts  on  the  W.  bank  if  the  Nile  generally  present  to 
view  unif)rm  plains  of  gravel,  or  of  fine  drifting  .sand:  on 
the  E.  the  scene  is  varied  by  rocks  and  mountains,  but  the 
aridity  is  extreme,  and  the  heat,  reverberated  from  sur- 
rounding cliffs,  is  often  insupportable. 

Hii'trx,  Canals,  cfc. — The  only  river  of  Egypt  is  the  Nile, 
which  receives  no  accession  from  tributary  streams  (occa- 
sional torrents  from  extraordinai-y  rains  excepted)  in  the 
last  1500  miles  of  its  cour.se.  It  enters  Egypt  with  a breadth 
of  ffOOO  feet,  and  though  often  contracted  lower  d!)wn  to  2000 
feet,  its  average  width  throughout  may  be  taken  at  half  a 
mile,  and  therefore,  with  the  canals  depending  on  it.  bears  a 
considerable  proportion  to  the  whole  area  of  the  habitable 
valley.  Of  the  canals,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
commonly  called  the  IJahr  Yoosef  or  Joseph’s  River  or  Canal, 
which,  leaving  the  Nile  at  Deiroot  (lat.  20°  15',)  runs  along 
the  foot  of  the  Libyan  hills,  which  it  enters  at  the  opening 
of  El-Ivahoon.  and.  having  watered  the  valley  of  Fayoom,  it 
again  issues  from  the  Libyan  chain  and  joins  the  Nile.  The 
Bahr  Yoosef  has  a length  of  140  miles,  and  the  level  plain, 
often  10  or  12  miles  wide,  included  between  it  and  the  Nile, 
forms,  with  the  valley  of  Fayoom.  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Egypt.  Popular  belief  ascribes  the  construction  of  this  wa- 
ter-cour.se  to  Joseph,  but  competent  observers  pronounce  it 
to  be  an  ancient  branch  of  the  river,  flowing  between  banks 
for  the  most  part  of  natural  origin,  'i'he  apex  of  the  Delta 
was.  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  at  Cercasta-us.  10  miles  below 
Memphis:  it  is  now  about  6 miles  still  lower  down,  at  ISatn- 
el-Hakara.  The  river,  at  the  early  period  referred  to,  .sepa- 
rated at  once  into  three  bi-anches.  the  Canopic  going  N.W., 
the  I'elusiac  N.E..  and  the  Sebennytic  branch  proceeding 
directly  N.  to  the  sea.  The  Latter  also  threw  off  two  other 
branches,  namely,  the  Baltic.  VV..  and  the  Mendesian  E. 
Near  tlie  former  of  the.se  flowed  the  Rolbitine.  and.  at  8''me 
distance  to  the  E.,  the  Bucolic  branches,  both  artificial. 
These  were  the  sev(*n  mouths  of  the  Nile,  as  described  by 
Herodotus.  .\t  the  present  day.  only  two  of  them  continue 
to  flow  in  uninterrupted  navigable  channels  to  the  sea.  and 
those  are  the  Bolbitine  and  Bucolic  arms,  now  named  re- 
spectively, from  the  tr)wns  at  their  mouths,  the  Rosetta  (Ra- 
3heed)and  Damietta  (Damyat)  branches.  Among  theancient 
canals  of  Lower  Egypt,  one  merits  especial  notice,  namely, 
tn  it  which,  starting  from  the  Nile  a little  below  the  modern 
lairo,  ran  N.E.  and  E.  into  ihe  desert,  and  then  turning  S.. 
1 rough  the  marshy  district  of  the  Bitter  Lake.s,  terminated 
at  Vrsinoe.  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  thus  uniting  the 
Niio  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  w’as  completed  by  Ptolemus  Phil.i- 
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delphus.  after  PharaoNecho  and  Darius  had  both  attempted 
its  construefion,  and  failed.  In  a few'  years,  however,  it  be 
came  choked  up  and  useless,  but  was  restored  by  'Trajan, 
only  to  fall  again  to  ruin.  Some  traces  of  it  still  remain, 
but  for  the  mo.st  part  it  is  wholly  obliterated.  One  of  the 
greatest  works  carried  on  in  Egypt  in  modei'ii  times  i.s  that 
projected  by  Mohammed  Alee  for  the  damming  up  or  barrage 
of  the  Nile  below  Cairn,  and  f r the  establishment  of  canals 
above  the  barrage  which  should  carry  the  water  of  the 
stream  over  the  surface  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  barrage  is  es- 
tablished at  the  point  of  the  Delta  where  the  Nile  bifurcates 
into  two  great  branches,  one  flowing  to  Ro.setta.  the  other 
to  Damietta.  It  is  IIS  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  99  miles 
from  Rosetta,  12  miles  below  Cairo,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
pyramids  of  Gheezeh.  (Gi/.eh.)  The  vrorks  were  completed 
aiiout  the  commencement  of  1853,  and  comprehend — 1.  A 
sluice  bridge  on  each  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  with 
a levelling  (juay,  to  fix  the  points  of  the  Delta.  2.  Three  great 
canals,  one  cut  on  the  right  bank  f the  Diamietta  branch  in 
the  dir.etion  of  Mansoorah,  another  running  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rosetta  branch  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria, 
and  tie  third  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  Delta.  The  canal 
directed  towards  Alexandria  is  197  feet  wide;  the  two  others 
are  each  328  feet.  The  quay  w'all  constructed  at  the  point 
of  the  Delta  is  .5291  feet  in  length. 

LaI.es. — The  first  place  among  the  lakes  of  Egypt  has  been 
hitherto  usually  assigned  to  the  Birket-el-Keroon.  lying  N.W. 
of  Fayoom.  owing  probably  to  the  celebrity  which  attached 
to  it  from  the  supposition  that  it  was  a remnant  of  the  an- 
cient Lake  Mneris.  The  embankments  enclosing  the  site  of 
that  lake  (Moeris)  were  di.scovered  in  the  E.  part  of  the  F’ay- 
oum  Valley,  by  IM.  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  in  1842.  The 
Birkebel-Keroon  has  a length  of  about  34  miles,  and  a gene- 
ral breadth  of  6 miles.  'The  Nile,  in  cases  of  high  flood, 
makes  its  way  to  its  waters,  which  then  rise  4 or  5 feet.  On 
its  shores  stands  a castle,  the  projecting  spouts  of  which 
h.ive  procured  fa-  it  theappellation  of  Kasr-el-Keroon.  (IL  rn 
Castle,)  whence  the  lake  takes  its  name.  About  50  miles 
N.  of  the  Birket-el-Keroon,  a low  tract,  extending  8.E. 
and  N.\V.,  exhibits  in  the  rainy  sea.son  a chain  of  pools, 
known  as  the  Natron  Lakes:  from  which,  in  the  dry  .sea- 
son, the  water  evaporates,  leaving  the  ground  thickly 
encrusted  with  natron,  (.se.squicarbonate  of  soda.)  better 
known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  trnva.  The  fertile 
land  of  the  Delta  is.  for  the  most  part,  separated  frran  the 
.sea  by  a series  of  lakes,  or  rather  vast  lagoons,  which  are 
themselves  fenced  from  the  sea  by  very  narrow  necks  of  land. 
Between  the  Ro.setta  and  Damietta  arms  of  the  Nile,  Lake 
Boorlos  occupies  half  of  the  coast,  or  above  .30  miles:  E.  of 
the  latter  arm.  LakeMenzaleh  covers  an  extent  of  500  square 
miles : while  Lake  Bardowal  (anc.  k^irlxilvis)  stretches  70  miles 
still  farther  E.  making,  altogether,  a frontier  covered  by 
these  lagoons  but  little  short  of  2i.0  miles. 

Qt-nlnffy.  kc. — The  general  rocks  of  Fgvpt  are  limestone, 
overlain  with  .sandstone  and  granite,  which  breaks  through 
and  overspreads  both.  The  granite  region  lies  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Egypt.  In  Lower  Nubia,  the  summits  < f the  gra- 
nitic rocks  rise  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  I’his 
rude  and  wild  scenery  continues  dowm  to  Asswan,  where 
the  cataracts  are  formed  by  the  cliffs  and  broken  masses  of 
granite  which  line  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  rock  at  .Ass- 
wan or  Syene  is  not  the  syenite  of  modern  geologists.  Black- 
ened by  the  sun’s  rays,  and  often  highly  polished,  it  has  fre- 
quently been  mistaken  for  basalt:  and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
certain  that  volcanic  rocks  may  not  be  found  mingled  with 
the  granite.  The  cliffs  near  .Asswan  have  supplied  the  ma- 
terials for  all  the  colossal  and  monolithic  im  numents  of 
Egypt.  From  Asswan  to  Esneh  (lat.  25°  19'  N.)  extends  the 
sandstone  fnrmati''n.  which  is  very  durable,  and  easily 
worked.  'The  quarries  at  Jebel  Silsilis (Chain  Mountain)  ai.d 
a few  other  points  in  this  re'Mon.  furnished  the  materials  fur 
the  superb  structures  of  Thebes,  and,  indeed,  fi  r most  of 
the  templesof  ancient  Egypt.  Below  Esneh  the  limestone  pre- 
dominates. th  u h .sandstone  hills  still  occasionally  interrupt 
the  calcareous  range.  The  Egyptian  limestone  is  generally 
grey,  containing  fish,  shells,  and  corals;  but  in  the  E.  de- 
sert. specimens  have  Vieen  found  of  handsome  marble;  and 
in  the  parallel  of  Minieh,  lat.  28°  4'  N..  and  abb'll!  100  miles 
E.  of  the  Nile,  were  discovered,  a few  years  ago,  the  sjilei  did 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Alabastropolis.  which  once  derived 
wealth  frr  m its  quarries  of  alabaster.  Farther  S.  in  the 
desert,  towards  the  limits  of  the  granite,  we  come  upon  the 
ancient  mines  or  quarries  of  jasper,  p rphyry.  and  verd  an- 
tique. The  emerald  mines  of  Zebarah  lie  near  the  Fed  Sea, 
in  the  panillel  of  Syene.  Diluvial  heaps  of  oyster  and  othei 
shells  frequently  occur  at  consideral  le  elevations  in  the  cal 
careous  region,  and  a few  miles  E.  of  Cairo,  in  the  Jebel  .Mo- 
kattem,  an  extensive  tract  is  covered  with  the  silicified 
trunks  of  trees.  This  phenomenon  of  a petrified  forest  pre- 
sents itself  again  in  the  de.sert  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  W.  of 
the  Nile,  and  also  far  to  the  S.  in  Nubia. 

AHwium. — The  alluvial  .soil  of  Egypt  is  a no  less  interest 
ing  object  of  study  than  the  rocky  foundation  oti  whi<  h if 
rests.  'The  Nile,  during  the  floods,  deposits  in  the  valley  of 
Egypt  the  earthy  particles  with  which  it  becomes  loaded  in 
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rhe  ‘-arly  and  impetuous  part  of  its  course,  and  it  is  easy  to 
recc  j-uise,  in  the  dark  brown  mould  of  Kj^ypt.  the  disinte- 
Ci  it -I  trachytes  of  Abyssinia.  Wherever  the  velocity  of 
tt  i stream  is  checked,  the  earthy  sediment  is  deposited,  and 
a hill,  slimy  film  spreads  over  the  i^round.  The  increase 
ol  the  soil  by  this  means  is  said  to  proceed,  in  Upper  bgypt. 
at  the  rate  of  4 or  .5  inches  in  the  century:  in  the  Della  it 
g(-es  on  more  slowly.  From  the  depth  of  the  sedimentary 
soil  covering  causeways,  or  heaped  around  monuments  at 
Tbebes.  which  doubtless  stood  originally  above  the  reach 
of  the  inundation,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  age  of 
tL.iL  city  must  reach  back  at  least  to  the  year  21*60  B.  c. 

('Li nuilA. — The  climate  of  Egypt  is  remarkable  for  its  dry- 
ness and  general  uniformity.  Feculi  ir  circumstances,  such 
as  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  and  the  freshness  of  the  N.  wind, 
mcxlifv  at  the  .\.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  country,  respec- 
tively. the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  burning  heat  of  summer. 
In  the  Delta,  the  mean  temperature  of  winter  is  about  fit® 
Fah.;  that  of  summer.  b2°;  at  Asswan,  the  thermometer 
often  rises,  in  the  latter  season,  to  96°.  It  is.  however, 
characteristic  of  Egypt  and  the  neighboring  deserts,  that  a 
great  fall  of  temperature,  from  14°  to  20°.  takes  place  at 
night,  owing,  as  it  is  usually  explained,  to  the  setting  in 
of  the  wind  at  sun.set.  or  rather  perhaps  attributable  to 
the  general  dryness  and  perfect  transparency  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  favor  rapid  evaporation,  and  the  radiation  of 
heat.  'J'his  nocturnal  cooling  sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  sinks  just  before  suriri.se  to  congelation;  and  ice  has 
been  found  on  the  Nile  even  at  Asswan.  (Syene.)  'J'he  hot 
S.  wind,  or  Khamseen.  (that  is.  .50  days’  wind.)  sets  in  at  the 
vernal  eiiuinox.  and  lasts,  as  the  name  implies,  nearly  two 
month.*;  the  thermometer  sometimes  rising  during  its  con- 
tinuance to  li*:)°-;  E.  winds  prevail  after  the  autumnal  e(|ui- 
nox;  during  the  remainder,  or  about  eight  months  of  the 
year,  the  wind  blow's  from  the  N.  and  neighboring  points. 
In  the  m.iritime  parts  of  the  Delta,  considerable  falls  of  rain 
occur  2.5  or  39  times  between  October  and  March:  only  half 
of  this  quantity  falls  at  Cairo,  and  above  the  2i  th  parallel 
r.iin  is  hardly  known:  hail  is  very  rare,  and  still  more  so 
snow,  which  fell,  nevertheles.s.  in  1333.  in  the  Delta,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  people.  There  seems  to  bo  little  reason 
for  su])posing  that  the  climate  of  Egypt  is  insalubrious. 
As  to  the  plague,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  generated  in 
Egypt:  but  its  rapid  diffusion,  as  well  as  the  prevalence  of 
elephantiasis,  and  other  apparently  endemic  diseases,  may 
be  naturally  ascribed  to  the  filthy  habits  and  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

Sf-  ix/rr,!!. — In  Egypt,  the  seasons  are  reduced  to  three,  viz. 
the  inu  iilation.  spring,  and  harvest,  the  distinction  being 
immediately  dependent  on  the  Nile.  At  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  hot  winds  being  over,  and  most  of  the  crops  cut. 
the  country  begins  to  resemble  the  adjacent  desert,  and  the 
parched  ground  cracks  and  opens  in  all  directions,  when,  in 
the  thii-d  week  of  the  month,  the  river  is  observed  to  rise. 
The  increase  of  the  W'ater  becomes  in  a short  time  regular, 
till  it  reaches  its  maximum,  about  the  second  week  of  Sep- 
tember. As  the  canals  become  filled,  the  water  is  allowed 
to  run  over  the  fields  and  gardens,  the  low  dams  which 
protect  them  being  successively  trodden  down.  During 
this  season,  Egypt  resembles  a great  sea.  in  which  the 
towns,  villages,  and  groves  of  trees  figure  as  so  m.iny 
Isl.onds.  Hy  the  middle  of  November,  the  river  has  rt^- 
turned  to  its  old  bed.  and.  as  the  waters  retire,  the  fields 
emerge  from  the  inundation  in  a most  unsightly  guise, 
covered  with  blackish  mud:  the  seed  is  quickly  sown:  the 
refreshed  earth  teems  with  li.'e:  and.  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  the  fice  of  the  country,  lately  so  deformed,  is  clothed 
with  the  richest  verdure.  This  spring-time  lasts  till  the 
Khamseen  or  hot  winds,  after  which  comes  the  harvest,  and 
occupies  tlie  period  that  intervenes  till  the  return  of  the 
inundation.  The  Nile  may  rise  at  the  present  day  28  feet, 
without  occasioning  any  damage. 

Bnt  tny. — The  wild  plants  of  Egypt  are  generally  dicoty- 
ledonous annuals,  characteri/.ed  by  a hairy  or  thorny  exte- 
rior. Ion  f roots,  and  leave.s  of  pale  green  color,  and  ilry  tex- 
ture. The  most  common  w’ild  shrub  is  the  Acacia  seyal, 
whi  h is  almost  leatless.  and  armed  with  long  thorns.  The 
palm-tree  is  rarely  seen  in  a perfectly  wild  state:  yet  forests 
of  the  date-palm,  of  great  antiquity,  exist  on  the  E.  borders 
of  the  Delta,  and  on  the  .site  of  .Memphis.  The  doum-palm, 
'Cucifern  tluh  iica.)  singular  in  its  bifurcated  forms,  arrives 
at  perfection  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  yields  a fruit  of  the  size 
of  an  orange:  but  much  less  esteemed  than  the  date.  The 
sycamore  is  the  largest  and  most  umbrageous  of  Egyptian 
tries,  often  obtaining  a circumference  of  23  or  30  feet,  but 
with  a moderate  height:  it  bears  a kind  of  fig  on  its  trunk 
and  larger  branches.  The  oranges,  figs,  and  tamarinds  of 
Egypt  are  excellent:  but  the  European  fruits  grown  there 
are  of  inferior  quality.  The  chief  timber-trees  are  the  acacia 
lebekh.  the  cypress,  and  the  Aleppo  pine.  The  sant  or  aca- 
cia nilotica.  valuable  for  its  hard  wood,  and  producing  gum 
arabic.  increases  in  size  as  we  ascend  the  Nile.  'I'he  bite 
Viceroy.  Mohammed  Alee,  is  said  to  have  planted,  chiefly  in 
Lower  Egypt,  above  16.090,01)0  of  trees  of  various  kinds; 
and  his  son.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  planted  more  than  5,000,000. 
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Zoologi/. — The  list  of  the  wild  animals  of  Egypt  is  not 
large.  The  wolf  hvarna,  and  j.ackal.  habitual  inhabitants 
of  the  desert,  occasionally  visit  the  Valley  of  the  Nile:  there 
the  ichneumon  or  mangouste.  which  lives  chiefly  on  eggs, 
and  preys  on  those  of  the  crocodile  among  others,  is  still 
numerous.  The  jerboa,  or  kangaroo-like  rat.  burrows  in 
the  sands,  and  frequents,  in  great  numbers,  the  plains  of 
Gheezeh.  round  the  pyramids.  The  crocodile  very  rarely  de- 
scends the  Nile  below  Girjeh.  and  the  hippopotamus  has  long 
since  retired  to  Upper  Nubia,  and  never  visits  the  waters 
of  Egypt,  except  when  forcibly  borne  dowm  by  the  flood,  as 
happened  in  1836,  when  one  of  these  animals  ro.se  into 
view  before  Damietta.  tVild  .swine  are  still  numerous  in 
the  marshes  and  thickets  bordering  on  the  Dilta,  but  they 
are  little  molested  by  a Mohammedan  population. 

Af/riculture — The  system  of  husbandry  pursued  in  Egypt 
is  probably  the  same  now  that  it  was  3000  years  ago,  where- 
ever  the  government  has  not  intei-fered  with  it,  by  intro- 
ducing new  objects  of  culture.  The  Egyptian  peasant  is 
extremely  tenacious  of  ancient  usages:  his  plough  at  the 
present  day  exactly  resembles  that  figured  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics: for  a harrow  he  u.ses  a roller  made  of  a jiiece  of 
the  trunk  of  a palm-tree:  and  he  allows  no  rest  to  the  inun- 
dated land,  but  relieves  it  only  by  a change  of  crops.  M heat 
and  barley,  which  are  among  the  principal  crops nn  Egypt, 
are  quite  ripe  in  May  in  the  Delta,  where  the  produce  of  the 
field  arrives  at  maturity  generally  a month  later  than  in 
Upper  Egypt.  Durrah.  (Sr>rgJiiim  vulyare.)  the  grain  on 
which  the  natives  chiefly  subsist,  and  millet,  are  .sown 
later,  and  gathered  earlier.  Of  maize,  two  crops  are  often 
raised  in  the  year.  Dice,  the  sale  of  whiih  is  a monopoly 
of  the  government,  is  a novelty  to  the  Egyptian  husband- 
man. and  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  low  grounds  near  llosetta 
and  Damietta.  Beans,  lupins,  lentils,  and  various  kinds  of 
pul.=e.  with  onion.s,  humii.h.  (Hyhi^-cus  et-ciileiiti/s.)  and  mal- 
low. are  cultivated,  and  consumed  in  great  quantities.  'J  he 
cultivation  of  cotton,  begun  in  1821,  has  now  extended 
widely;  indigo  succeeds  in  the  Fayoom  and  Uiiper  Egypt. 
The  growth  of  the  sugar-cane  is  confined  to  the  lattci  coun- 
try; the  manufacture  of  the  sugar  being  carried  on  at  Min- 
yeh.  For  the  sake  of  the  silk  manufacture.  3.(  00,000  of  mul- 
berry trees  have  been  planted  in  Egypt;  but  the  hot  winds 
often  prove  fatal  to  the  silk-worms.  The  cultivation  of  the 
olive,  al.so,  is  now  encouraged;  and  attempts  have  been 
made  even  to  naturalize  the  coffee  plant,  clove,  and  cin- 
namon. 

Industry. — The  Egyptians  still  adhere  to  their  ancient 
custom  of  uniting  the  followers  of  each  bu.sine.ss  or  pio- 
fession  into  a guild  or  corporation,  governed  by  their  chief 
or  sheikh,  who  acts,  if  need  be,  as  their  representative. 
'I’hese  guilds  are  exceedingly  numerous,  as  might  le  ex- 
pected. among  a people  whose  .social  organization  reaches  to 
a remote  antiquity.  Of  all  the  trades  pursued  in  this  coun- 
try, the  most  remarkal  le  is  hatching  of  eggs  by  the  artificial 
heat  of  ovens — a peculiarity  of  Egypt,  handed  down  from 
ancient  times.  The  poultry  reared  in  this  way  are  wholly 
without  the  instincts  which  relate  to  the  care  of  offspring; 
the  artificial  method  of  hatching,  therefore,  when  once  re- 
sorted to.  soon  becomes  necessary,  and  the  natural  system 
of  incubation  is  totally  superseded.  It  is  .«aid  that  24.000.000 
of  eggs  are  submitted  annually  to  the  vivifying  ovens  in 
Egypt,  of  which  number  about  one-fifth  fail.  The  busi- 
ness of  tanning  is  one  in  which  the  Egyptians  succeed  per- 
fectly. by  a process  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  make  ex- 
cellent morocco  leather,  of  goatskin  dressed  and  dyed  in  a 
particular  manner.  'J'he  pottery  of  Egypt,  also,  deserves 
praise,  chiefly  for  the  merit  of  the  bardaks  or  water-jars. 
The  best  bardaks  are  those  made  at  Keneh.  which,  besides 
lieing  impregnated  with  a fine  and  lasting  perfume,  are.  in 
varifius  degrees  and  forms,  permeable  to  water;  so  that 
while  some  serve  as  filters,  others  exude  the  purified  fluid, 
and  keep  it  cool  by  evaporation,  which  effect,  in  such  a 
climate  as  Egypt,  is  a matter  of  great  importance.  But  the 
manufactures,  which  reiiuire  capital,  and  are  carried  on 
with  skill  and  the  aid  of  machinery,  all  owe  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  late  Mohammed  Alee,  and  are.  in  fact,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  government.  That  energetic  ruler  established 
above  20  cotton  mills  on  a large  scale,  horses  or  oxen  being 
employed  as  the  moving  power.  Ilis  linen  manufactories 
deliver  annually  3.601.000  pieces,  and  compete  in  Italy  with 
the  produi  lions  of  Germany  and  England.  The  nuinufac- 
ture  of  silk,  as  well  as  the.  rearing  of  the  silk-worm,  re- 
ceivi-d  from  him  a powerful  impulse.  Moollen  clotli, 
hempen  cordage,  sugar,  indigo,  oil.  gunpowder,  and  various 
chemical  products,  all  en.mged  liis  attention:  and  in  eveiy 
case  he  estal  lished  manufactories,  to  be  conducted  on  tlie 
pul  lie  account.  He  erected  an  iron  foundry  at  Boolak.  a 
suburb  of  Cairo,  on  the  Nile.  Ilis  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire-arms,  and  of  military  accoutrements  in 
general,  merit  commendation,  especially  on  grounds  of 
policy. 

Coiiiniprce. — The  commerce  of  Egypt,  under  the  present 
viceroy,  appears  to  be  in  a very  prosperous  conditimi — a re- 
sult owinsr.  it  is  said,  to  the  system  of  (-overnment  which 
has  prevailed  since  the  death  of  Mohammed  Alee.  'The  prin- 
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cipal  articles  exported  are  cotton,  lieans.  pease,  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  >rums.  flax,  hides,  lentils,  linseed,  niother-ot-peaii. 
sesaimim,  senna,  and  ostrich  feathers.  The  chief  imp  )rts 
are  cotton  and  iron  manufactures,  coals,  olive-nil.  indigo, 
earthetiware.  suyiar.  dru;js.  liquors,  and  pitch.  The  annexed 
table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Egypt  for  a se- 
ries of  years,  ending  1851 : — 


1541..  ..  $9,»l.S..i07 

1642..  ..  9 02'.:t;50 

lSr:t 9,67«.»20 

18^4 8,393,422 


1845 $9, '’89.119 

1H4« 9. •■155. .504 

1817 15.017,175 

1848  7,882,8/7 


1849  $10.15'’.8n 

1850  15,707.898 

1851  16,:.90,'z34 


The  value  of  imports  into  Egypt  in  1810  was  $0  .350.000  : in 
1851  it  had  increased  to  .fll. 500.000.  According  to  the  cus- 
tom-house returns.  Great  Britain  occupies  the  first  place  in 
Egyptian  commerce,  the  North  of  Europe  the  next.  Austria 
the  third,  and  France  the  fourth.  To  facilitate  the  internal 
trade  of  the  country,  a railway  about  120  miles  long,  was 
opened  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  in  the  early  part  of  1855, 
and  is  to  be  extended  to  Suez. 

Gnvfirnmevt. — The  government  of  Egypt  is  in  the  hands  of 
Turks,  and.  as  might  be  expected,  is  an  unqualified  despo- 
tism. Moh.'immed  Alee.  (Mehemet  Ali.)  the  first  viceroy  and 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  in  1808  aoolished  the  right 
of  private  individuals  to  hold  estates  in  land,  thus  lieconiing 
hiins'df  the  sole  proprietor  fif  the  whole  kingdom,  houses  and 
gardens  excepted,  lie  took  into  his  own  hands  all  the  agri- 
culture as  well  as  all  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  lie 
aiincxl  at  developing  the  resources  of  Egypt,  but  he  never 
dreamt  of  turning  to  account  the  mainspring  of  n.ational  pros- 
perity. namely,  the  untiring  energy  with  whii'h  every  man 
labors  to  promote  his  own  welfare.  All  his  reforms,  his 
schools,  manuftctures.  canals,  plantations,  well  appointed 
army. and  increasing  navy-  all  tended  towards  the  organiza- 
tion of  a system  on  which  he  reckoTied  for  the  inta'e.ase  of  his 
financial  means  and  political  power,  never  taking  into  the 
account  the  instruction  or  well  being  of  his  people.  They 
were  left  but  a wretched  subsistence. 

J enniies  and  Erpen'-e^. — The  revenues  of  Egypt  are  de- 
rived from  various  sources,  the  chief  being  the  meeree  (miri) 
or  land  tax.  which  yields  nearly  half  of  the  whole  income. 
Next  in  importance  are  the  proceeds  of  monopolies,  namely, 
of  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  rice,  opium.  &c.  Then  come  the  capi- 
tation. the  customs,  taxes  on  grain  brought  to  market,  on 
cattle  slaughtered  on  date-trees,  fishing.  &c.;  in  all  produc- 
ing about  2 500.000/.  The  F,;rypti:m  armv  is  composi'd  of 

I. 30.000  rerular  troops.  12  000  of  whom  are  cavalry,  and  of 
about  40.1)00  national  guards.  To  these  may  be  added 
about  40,o00  iri-egular  cavalry.  (Bedouins,  chiefly  in  Ara- 
bia.) The  fleet  consists  of  10  or  11  ships  of  the  line.  6 fri- 
gates. and  a dozen  smaller  vessels:  connected  with  it  and 
with  the  arsenals  is  a force  of  40  000  men.  The  entire 
militaj'y  force  maintained  in  the  kingdom  cannot  fall  much 
short  of  270.000  men. 

Hnc<>:  P'lpul.itinn.  cf:c. — Of  the  inhabitants  of  Egvpt.  the 
great  majority — those  of  the  peasant  class,  or  Fellahs,  as 
they  are  called — are  undoubtedly  indigenous,  and  mav  be 
regarded  as  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  These, 
having  embraced  Moh.ammedanism.  are  now  generally  de- 
nominated Arabs,  t hough  easily  distinguished  from  the  true 
Arab,  who  invariably  regai'ds  the  Fellah  with  contempt. 
The  Copts  are  the  Egyptians  who  still  cling  to  the  Christian 
faith:  though  comparatively  few,  they  contrive  to  hold  a 
respectable  position  in  society  by  means  of  their  education 
and  useful  talents.  The  Fellahs  are  generally  peasants 
and  Laborers.  ^Vith  these  aboriginal  Egyptians  .are  min- 
gled. in  various  proportions.  Turks,  Arabs,  (chiefly  Bedou- 
ins.) Armenians.  Greeks,  Berbers.  Negroes.  Jews,  and 
Franks,  'fhe  'I'urks  form  a privileged  cla.ss.  or  kind  of  aris- 
tocracy. and  hold  the  principal  offices  under  government. 
The  Arab  tribes  considered  as  belonging  to  Egypt,  and  to 
whom  lands  have  been  assigned,  are  the  Bedouins,  who 
supply  the  country  with  camels,  sheep,  and.  to  some  extent, 
with  horses:  their  number  is  about  250.000.  The  whole 
population  of  Egypt  has  been  estimated  by  the  government, 
from  apparently  ample  data,  at  ilj  or  nearly  4 millions,  but 
Europt*ans  who  have  examiTieci  this  question  on  the  spot 
concur  in  reducing  the  estimate  to  2^  milli  ons:  the  Fellahs 
being  nearly  2.OO0  OOO.  the  Copts.  145. ()Oo.  and  the  ruling  caste 
ofTurksand  Memlooks.tthatis  slaves  chiefly  from  Caucasus, 
taken  young,  and  rean'd  as  Turks,)  not  above  20,000. 

Divi.dnnx. — Egypt  falls  naturally  into  two  divisions, 
namely.  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt:  the  latter  comprising  the 
broad  plains  of  the  Delta,  and  the  f )rmer  the  comjiaratively 
narrow  valley  of  the  river  higher  up.  'I’hese  were  anciently 
regarded  as  separate  kingdoms,  denoted  in  hieroglyphics  by 
different  crowns  or  royal  tiaras.  Whenever  they  were  united 
under  the  same  rule,  the  I'harach  bore  the  title  of  “The 

J. ord  of  the  two  worlds.”  But  the  lower  part  of  the  valley, 
which  includes  the  Favoom  and  the  plains  watered  by  the 
B ihr  Voosef  differs  widely  again  from  the  narrower  portion 
bi-dier  up:  hence  the  division  into  Upper.  Middle,  and  Lower 
Egypt:  or,  to  use  the  Ai'ab  names.  Saeed  (Said)  or  Mares,  (in 
Coptic,  the  South ;)  Wustanee  or  Vostani;aTid  Bntiaree.  (Ba- 
hari.  “maritime.”)  or  Er-I’eef  (El  Hif.)  The  whole  country 
appears  to  havo  ueca  subdivided  from  the  earliest  ages  into 


di.stricLs,  or,  as  the  Greeks  termed  them.  Names.  Ui>pr,r 
Egypt,  or  the  Saeed,  was  often  named  by  classic  wo-iters  the 
Thebais:  and  Middle  Egypt,  divided  into  7 Nomes,  the  ii-pia- 
nomis.  These  ancient  territorial  divisions,  being  fi  uuded 
on  nature,  have  never  fallen  wholly  into  disu.se.  thou/b 
guised  under  new  names.  The  late  Viciu'oy.  Mohammed 
Alee  divided  the  whole  country  into  seven  IMooderliks  or  nro- 
vinces,  superintended  by  a Mooder:  each  Mooderlik  bejov 
subdivided  into  departments,  and  these  again  into  cantons, 
each  having  its  proper  and  resp  nsible  chief. 

Literaturi',  Monumevts.  avd  Hiatory. — As  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage has  been  for  twelve  centuries  the  language  of  Egypt, 
the  literature  of  the  country  has  necessarily  become  merged 
into  that  of  Arabia.  The  truly  indigenous  literature  4)f  the 
country,  therefore — that  which  belonged  to  Egypt  when  its 
historical  importance  was  at  its  height — must  lie  .sought  fur 
in  the  graven  monuments  of  that  period.  Passing  over  the 
2500  years  during  which  Egypt  was  ruled  by  gods  and  demi- 
gods. we  come  to  the  Menes.  the  founder  of  the  first  of  thirty 
dynasties,  recorded  more  or  less  perfectly  by  Manetho.  the 
high-priest  of  Isis  et  Sebennytus,  who  lived  about  300  b.  c. 
But  so  arbitrarily  has  the  high-jiriesfs  inlormation  l)een  dealt 
with  by  the  writers  who  have  handt-d  it  down  to  us.  that 
we  cannot  decide  whether  he  places  Menes  5400  nr  .3900 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ills  .son  and  sncces.sor  is 
said  to  have  written  a book  on  anatomy,  and  to  have  had  a 
temple  at  Memjdiis.  This  city  was  already  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  and  mention  is  made,  at  the  .same  early  age. 
of  Bubastos  or  I’u-I’asht.  (Pibeseth.  Ezek.  xxx.  17.)  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  I’asht,  the  remains  of  w hii  h may  still 
be  traced  at  TVl-Ba.stah.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Delta.  With 
the  fourth  dynasty  begins  the  period  of  undoubted  contem- 
porary monument.s.  ShOfo  (Cheops')  built  the  great  pyi-a- 
mid  in  which  his  name  is  written:  his  immediate  sncces.sor 
built  the  second : and  his  nephew.  Menkare.  the  third.  A 
portion  of  the  coffin  of  Menkare.  with  his  name  insci  ii  ed  on 
it,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  being  probably  the  oldest 
specimen  of  writing  extant,  beyond  the  pyramids  and  the 
tombs  of  Gheezehand  Sakkara.  'These  earliest  known  speci- 
mens of  hieroglyphic  writing  exhibit  the  art  in  complete 
maturity,  and,  coupled  with  the  pyramids,  prove  that 
Egypt  under  the  fourth  dynasty  was  already  far  advanced 
beyond  the  infancy  of  civilization.  'The  eleventh  dynasty 
was  the  first  of  the  Diospolitan  or  Theban  kings,  whose  ce- 
lebrity. however,  commenced  with  the  twelfth,  to  which  be- 
longed Se.sortasen.  one  of  those  kings  whoso  achievement& 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  halffabulous  Sesostris.  and  of 
whom  there  remains  an  inscribed  i)illar.  recording  his  con 
((uests  in  Nul  ia,  and  of  his  son.  .4mmencmes  111.,  who  em- 
banked Li)ke  Moeris  and  built  the  Labyrinth.  'This edifice, 
the  foundations  of  which  may  .still  be  traced,  appeared  to 
the  Greeks,  even  while  Karnak  sto(  d in  all  its  glory,  to  be 
the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  in  the  woi'ld.  'J'he  fif- 
teenth and  two  succeeding  dynasties  were  those  of  the 
Ilyksos  or  shepherds,  whose  tyrannous  rule  continued  for 
some  centuries.  With  the  ei  hteenth  dynasty  begins  tlie 
most  brilliant  period  of  Egyptian  history,  and  the  trreatness 
of  'Thebes.  Aahme.s.  (Amosis.)  the  first  king  of  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Phit- 
raoh  (Pii-re.  king)  under  whom  the  Exodu.s  took  place; 
though  others  suppose  the  Exodus  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  reign  of  Bamses.  (Sesostris.)  the  last  king,  or  the  last 
but  one.  of  this  dynasty.  Subsequently  comes  a series  of 
great  princes — Amenoph,  Thothmes,  Ilorus.  Ramses,  and 
Menephthah,  to  whom  are  due  the  grand  nioTiuments  of 
Karnak.  Lux(-r.  (el-Akhsar.)  Medinet  Aboo.  Amada.  Semneh, 
&c.  'Their  conquests  are  recounted  on  ob-elisks.  temples, 
tombs,  and  represented  by  paintings,  with  hieroglyphic  e.x- 
planations  so  elaborate  and  frequent,  as  to  furnish  the  m.> 
terial  of  a voluminous  though  still  obscure  literature.  Seme 
papyri,  written  in  the  reign  of  Menephthah  11. . the  last  of 
the  twelfth  dyna.sty,  (and  .son  of  R.amses  III.,  the  Sesostris 
of  most  writers.  1340  b.  c..)  have  been  partially  interpreted, 
and  throw  a curious  light  on  the  manners  of  the  age.  One 
of  them  contains  instructions  written  by  a minister  of  state 
for  the  secret  preparation  of  a certain  feast,  w hence  it  ajv 
pears  that  the  Ethiopian  feast  entitled  “Table  of  the  Sun,” 
(in  old  Egyptian  phra.se.  the  king,)  as  described  by  Herodo- 
tus 800  yeais  later,  had  its  origin  in  Thebes.  Under  the 
twentieth  dynasty  commenced  the  decline  of  Egypt  and  of 
Egyptian  art.  while  Assyria,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to 
rise.  A Pharaoh,  probably  the  last,  of  the  twenty-first  dy- 
nasty (Tanites.  by  Lsaiah  called  the  Princes  of  Zoan.)  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  King  Solomon.  (1  Kings  ix.lO.) 
'The  twenty-second  began  with  Sesonchis,  the  Shisliak  of 
Scripture,  (the  first  Pharaoh  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Sacred  Volume,)  to  whom  Jeroboam  fled,  and  who  after- 
wards sacked  Jeru.salem.  The  next  dynasty  was  founded 
by  Sabaco,  (So,  the  ally  of  Ilo.sea,  2 Kings  xvii.4.)  originally 
from  Upper  Nubia,  llis  name,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fol- 
lower. 'Tirhaka.  or  Zerach  the  Ethiopian,  is  found  on  the 
monuments.  The  twenty-sixth  dynasty  is  distinguished 
chiefly  by  Psammetichus.  in  whose  reign  the  Greeks  1 egan 
to  grow  numerous  in  Egypt.  'This  was  followed  by  the  Peisiac 
Cambyses  and  his  successors  for  124  years,  after  which  p& 
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nod  we  have  again  three  dynasties  of  native  princes,  the 
last  king  of  Egyptian  race  being  Nectanebus,  of  whom  there 
remains  a remplo  and  inscription  at  I’hilae.  lie  was  driven 
from  the  throne  in  341  B.  c.  by  a usurper,  who  was  soon 
after  displaced  by  Darius  Ochus:  and  he  iu  turn  wasobliged 
in  332  B.  c.  to  make  way  for  Alexander. 

Among  the  ti’ophies  brought  by  the  Fritish  army  from 
Egypt  was  the  Ko.setta  str  ne.  a large  black  slab,  covered 
with  inscriptions  in  three  different  character.s.  The  last  of 
these  is  (Ireek.  and  informs  us  that,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphaues.  (196  b.  c.,)  the  pi  iests  of  Egypt,  con- 
vened for  the  purpose,  decreed  certain  honors  t ' that  king, 
and  ordered  that  their  decree  should  be  engraved  on  hard 
stone,  “in  sacred,  (hieroglyphic.)  demotic,  and  Greek  cha- 
racters.” The  certainty  that  the  hieroglyphic  inscription 
here  contained  the  same  matter  as  the  Greek,  induced  Dr. 
Thomas  Young,  in  1813.  to  examiTie  it  attentively,  and  he 
soon  detected  the  often-repeated  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra. The  first  steps  having  been  successfully  made,  the 
progress  that  ensued  was  astonishingly  rapid,  insomuch  that 
Champollion  left  behind  him  at  his  death,  in  1830.  a com- 
plete Egyptian  grammar  and  dictionary  of  hieroglyphics.  In 
consequence,  therefore,  of  this  remarkable  discovery,  we  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  a much  better  knowledge  of 
the  monuments  and  history  of  ancient  Egypt  than  was  pos- 
sessed either  by  the  Greeks  or  Homans. 

MntWrn  History — In  a.  P.  639.  the  Arabs  effected  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  which,  under  its  Mohammedan  rulers,  soon 
became  totally  changed.  In  1260.  the  government  was  seized 
by  the  Memlooks.  (.slaves,  chietly  from  Caucasus,  bred  to 
militaiy  service.)  who  had  grown  into  power  by  the  favor  of 
Saladin.  The.se  were  subdued  by  Selim,  the  Ottoman  sul- 
tan, in  1.617  : but  the  descendants  of  the  def.'ated  chiefs  kept 
the  country  in  di.sorder  for  mor-e  than  two  centuries:  and 
when,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Otto- 
man emiiire  was  hard  pressed  by  Russia  and  Austria.  Egypt 
again  fell  under  the  turlmlent  sway  of  the  Memlooks,  who 
continued  to  retain  the  sovereign  power  during  the  French 
invasion  in  1798:  but  on  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  the 
young  officer.  Moh.ammed  Alee  Hey.  commanding  the  'I'ur- 
kish  forces,  contrived  to  shorten  the  contest  by  entrapping 
and  treacherously  murdering  the  .Memlook  leaders.  Such 
was  the  act  which  f unded  the  fortunes  of  the  future  pasha. 
As  he  con.solidated  his  power  in  Egypt,  the  porte.  with  sin- 
ister intentions  probably,  commanded  him  to  suiqiress  the 
Wahal  ee.  (M  ahai)i.) a fanatical  sect  in  Arabia,  grown  formi- 
dable by  their  numbers  and  anda(  ity.  Hut  his  energy  and 
perseverance  overcame  all  difficulties.  He  soon  subdued  the 
Wahabee,  and  atinexed  to  his  dominions  all  the  provinces 
of  .\rahia  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  his  comiuests  extended  to  Sennaar  and  Kordofan.  At 
length  he  broke  openly  with  the  porte.  and  the  Ottoman 
and  Egyptian  forces  meeting  in  the  plains  of  N izeeb.  (Nizili,) 
in  .Syria,  in  .June.  1839,  the  latter  gained  a decisive  victeij^: 
the  result  of  which  was  a treaty  confirming  to  Mohammed 
Alee  the  vice-royalty  of  Egypt,  as  a fief  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. hereditary  in  his  family. Adj.  and  iuhab.  Egyptian, 

e-jip'shan.  (Arab.  Mu.s'ree.) 

EMYI'T.  a post-vil  age  of  Monroe  co.,  New  York,  about 
200  miles  \V.  by  N.  of  .\lbany. 

EGY  FT.  a small  village  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

EGYPT,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  West  Virginia. 

EGYP'r.  a post-office  of  Effingham  co..  Georgia. 

EGYPT,  a post-office  of  Colorado  co..  Texas. 

FIG  YPT.  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Tennessee. 

FIGYP'FS  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Helmont  co..  Ohio. 

Fill  EN.  ethen.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  flows 
through  the  Lake  and  Yale  of  Enuerdale,  past  Egremont, 
and  thence  S.  to  the  Irish  Sea. 

EIIINGEN,  Ating-en,  (anc.  Dracuirta?)  a town  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  1.6  miles  S.W.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  3ii00.  It  has  a Koman 
Catholic  gymnasium,  an  hospital,  and  4 churches. 

EllMlEl  .M.  a town  of  France.  See  Ober.wi. 

FllIMN’GEN.  awning  en.  a village  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle 
of  Schwarzwald.  7 miles  W.  of  Urach.  Pop.  5610. 

Ell.M.NGE.X,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg,  4 miles  S.W.  of 
Bdblingen.  Pop.  1530. 

FillK.WG.  A'r.ing,  a town  of  Prussia.  Rhine  province, 
goveinment.  and  4 miles  N.  of  Treves,  on  a height  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Kyll  with  the  Mo.selle.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  has  extensive  iron-works,  some  trade  in 
cattle,  and  an  impfirtant  annual  fair.  Pop.  1050. 

EIIRENHERG,  Aben-b^Rr,'.  (Alt.  Alt.  and  Neu.  noi,)  two 
contiguous  vill.iges  of  Hohemia.  circle  of  Leitmeritz.  I'op. 
cfAlt  1. h rent  erg.  2.679 : Neu  Ihren berg.  1320. 

I.IIRENHREITSTEIN.  A'ren-brit'stine.  a town  of  Rhe- 
ni.sh  Piussia.  immediately  opposite  Coblentz,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a bridge  of  boats.  Pop.  2100.  It  is  situ- 
ahai  at  the  foot  of  a rocky  mountain.  468  feet  in  elevation, 
and  theiH'e  called  Khrenhreitsti’irt-im-Thal/'..  (‘-  Ehrenbreit- 
stein  in  the  valley:”)  it  commatids  extensive  views  of  the 
Rhine,  and  has  a steam-cooking'apparatus  which  prepares 
provisions  for  1000  men  daily.  The  Fortress  of  Ehrenbreih 
stein,  which  covers  the  rock,  was  originally  a I'oman  cus- 
trum.  It  was  in  vain  Itesieged  by  the  F'rench  in  1632  and 
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1688.  It  was  again  besieged  by  General  ifarceau  in  1790, 
and  taken  in  1799:  it  was  demolished  after  the  peace  ol 
Lune^ille,  but  has  been  restored  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment since  1815,  and  is  now  a first  class  fortress,  capable  of 
containing  a garrison  of  14.t00  men. 

EIIRENF'RIF.DERSDGKF',  a'ren-free^ders-doRf',  a town  of 
Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau,  on  the  slope  of  the  Sanberg, 
about  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  44  miles  S.W,  of  Dresden. 
Pop.  2620. 

EIIKFINIIAUSEN.  Atren-hfiw/zen,  a market-town  of  Aus- 
tria. in  Styria,  circle,  and  10  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Marburg,  cu 
the  Mur.  hei-e  crossed  by  a covered  bridge.  In  1809,  a bat 
tie  was  fought  here  between  the  French  and  Austrians 
Pop.  708. 

EIIRENSTETTEN.  .A/ren-stAtffen,  a market-town  of  Baden, 
8 miles  S.W.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  1564. 

ElBAU  or  EYBAU.  Pb6w.  (Alt,  Alt,  and  Neu,  noi,)  two 
contiguous  vilkages  of  Saxony,  on  the  Rumburger.  Pop 
4900.  'this  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  celebiated  linen 
manufacture  of  Lusatia. 

EIHELSTADT.  Pbel-stAtt',  or  EIYELSTADT.  Pvel-stAtt',  a 
town  of  Havaria,  in  Lower  F’ranconia,  on  the  Main,  5 miles 
S.E.  of  Wiirzbnrg.  Pop.  1500. 

EIHENSCHITZ  or  EIHENSCHUTZ.  (Eibenschiitz.)  Pb^n- 
shut.s',  a town  of  Moravia,  on  the  Iglawa,  12  miles  S.W.  c 
Hriinn.  Pop.  3549. 

EIBFINSTGCK,  Pben-stock',  a town  of  Saxony.  16  r ^ 
S.S.Fk  of  Zwickau.  Pop.  4666.  It  has  manufactures  che- 
mical prf)ducts.  muslin,  and  lace.  There  are  tin-::.imes  and 
stone-quarries  in  the  vicinity. 

El  HI  SWA  LD,  Pbis-wAlt'.  a market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Styria,  24  miles  W.N  .AV.  of  Marburg.  Pop.  917. 

ElBSTADT.  ib/stAtt  or  ip'.stAtt.  (GROSS,  groce,  and 
KLEIN,  klin.)  two  villages  of  Havaria,  in  Lower  Franconia, 
near  Konigshofen,  on  the  Saale.  Ochre  is  mined,  and  wine 
is  extensively  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  of  Gross  Eibstadt, 
522;  Klein  Eibstadt.  642. 

EICII.  Ik,  a village  and  parish  of  Holland,  province  of 
Luxemburg,  of  which  it  forms  a suburb.  Pop.  4600. 

FllCll.  Ik.  a village  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  in  Rheinhessen, 
near  the  Rhine.  9 miles  N.  of  Worms.  Pop.  1342. 

EICIIENHUIIL,  pKtni-bble'.  a village  of  Havaria.  in  Lower 
Franconia,  district  of.  and  near  Miltenlierg,  at  the  contlu 
ence  of  the  Schippach  and  Erf.  Pop.  985. 

EICIIO.  a town  of  Portugal.  See  Eixo. 

EICIIORN.  iKthorn.  a village  of  Moravia.  18  miles  W.  of 
Briinn,  on  the  Schwarzawa,  with  an  old  fortress,  powdei 
mills,  and  irf)n-woiks. 

EICIISTADT  or  AlCIISTADT.  Ik'stAtt,  a town  of  Bavaria, 
capital  of  a principality  given  in  1817  to  Prince  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  42  miles  AY. S.W.  of  Ratisbon,  on  the  Alt 
mi.hl.  Pop.  7396.  It  has  a ducal  residence,  a cathedral, 
and  several  other  churches,  a Capuchin  convent.  bish(  p's 
palace,  gymnasium,  Latin  and  other  schools,  a public  libra- 
ry, museums,  and  manufactures  of  earthenwares,  hard- 
wares, and  woollen  goods,  with  breweries  and  stone  (juar- 
ries.  Eichstadt  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  F'rench  uudei 
Dessaix  in  1796. 

EICIISTETTFIN.  IktstAt-ten,  a market-town  of  Baden,  on 
the  Dreisam.  8 miles  N'.AA'.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  2517. 

EICIITERSIIEI.AI,  iK'ter.s-hIme',  a village  of  Baden,  circle 
of  Lower  Rhine,  near  A\  iesloi  h.  Pop.  835. 

FllDER.  iVler  or  id'er,  (L.  Eidera.)  an  important  river  of 
Denmark,  rises  in  llol.^tein,  8 miles  S.  of  Kiel,  and  flows 
generally  W.  to  the  German  Ocean,  past  Rendsburg  and 
Friedrichstadt.  forming,  with  the  canal  of  same  name  which 
continues  it.  the  limit  between  the  duchies  of  Sleswick  and 
Holstein.  Length  90  miles.  for70  miles  of  which  it  is  navi- 
gable. It  opens  a communication  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  German  Ocean,  and  the  tides  are  felt  as  far  as  llends- 
burg. 

EIDSYOLD.  Ids'vold.  or  FHDSA^OLD-BAKKEN,  Ids'vold- 
bAktken.  a town  of  Norway.  32  miles  N.N.E.  ofChristiania, 
on  the  Vermen-Elf  It  has  iron  forges,  and  was  the  .seat  of 
the  National  Assembly,  held  after  the  treaty  of  Kiel.  .Janu- 
ary 14.  1814,  by  which  Denmark  abandoned  Norway  to 
Sweden. 

FHFEL.  I fel,  a range  of  schistous  hilks.  in  Pru.esia.  pro- 
vince of  Lower  Rhine,  connected.  AA'.  with  the  Fast  Arden- 
nes. and  trending  E.  by  S.  towards  the  Rhine,  chietly  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ahr  and  Nette.  They  are  sometimes  di- 
vided into  Ilohen-l-  ifel.  (“  high  Eifel,”)  A'order  Eifel.  (“  hitlier 
bifel.  ’)  and  Schneifel.  C'snowy  Eifel.”)  The  culminating 
peak  is  about  2360  feet  high.  Numerous  extinct  craters  and 
other  traces  of  vobanic  action  are  met  with;  and  they  are 
still  the  haunt  of  the  wolf  and  the  boar. 

EIG,  EliJG.  eeg,  or  EGG  (Agg)  ISLA.ND.  one  of  the  He- 
brides of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverne.ss,  12  miles  AV.  of  Arisaig, 
on  tlie  mainland.  Pop.  546.  Here  are  some  remarkable  bar 
saltic  cliffs. 

EIGeLTINGFIN,  Pghel-fing'en,  a village  of  Baden,  Lake, 
circle,  bailiwick  of.  and  near  Stockach.  Pop.  798. 

F-IGER.  Pgher,  a mountain  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Ber- 
nese Oberlanu,  2 miles  N.  of  the  Mouch.  Elevation  13,045 
feet. 
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KTGHT  BROTH'ERS,  or  SOWAUBA,  so-waw/l^a,  a jrroup 
r.f  small  islauds  on  the  N.K.  coast  of  AV)yssinia.  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  about  15  miles  N.  of  has  Bir  : 
the  lafirest  in  lat.  \'2P  28'  N.,  Ion.  48°  28'  50"  E.  The  highest 
rises  about  350  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a small  bay  on  its  N. 
side. 

EIGHTEEN  MILE,  a post-office  of  Pickens  district,  South 
tlaic^ina. 

EIGHTEEN  MILE  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  enters 
the  Kiowee  a few  miles  S.IV.  of  Pendleton. 

ETJERLAND,  or  EIERLAND,  Per-ldnt',  (“ esrg-land,”)  a 
former  island  of  Holland,  province  of  North  IL.lland.  now 
forming  the  N.  part  (about  two-tifths)  of  the  island  of 
Texel.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  number  of  sea-fowls’ 
e jgs  found  upon  it. 

El  KEN.  Pken,  a village  of  Swi  I zeidand.  canton  of  Aargau, 
near  the  Rhine,  10  miles  N.  of  Aaiau.  Pop.  1078. 

EILAU  or  EYLAU.  P16w,  (Deutsch,  doitch,)  a town  of 
Prussia,  province  of  West  Prussia,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ma- 
rienwerder,  on  the  Lake  of  Genserich.  l*op.  2280. 

EILAU  or  EYLAU.  (Preus.sisoh,  proi'sish.)  a town  of 
Prussia,  province  of  East  Prussia,  22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kbnigs- 
berg.  on  the  Pasmar.  Pop.  2580.  It  is  well  known  for  the 
victory  gained  by  the  French  over  the  Prussians  and  Rus- 
sians, February  8,  1807. 

EILDON  (eePdon)  HILLS,  three  conical  peaks  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Roxburgh.  Elevation  of  the  loftiest,  1350  feet.  Tradi- 
tion relates  that  these  hills  were  originally  one  mountain, 
cloven  into  three  parts  by  the  power  of  the  wizard  Michael 
Scott!  The  view  from  their  summits  embraces  some  of  the 
most  interesting  scenery  of  the  border. 

EILENBURG,  Plen-1  Oorg',  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
27  miles  E.NE  of  Merseburg,  on  an  island  in  the  Mulde. 
Pop.  8740.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  an  old  castle. 
Luther  preached  here  at  the  commencement  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  1522. 

EILENDOHF,  Plen-doRf',  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia. 
3 miles  E.  of  Ai,x-la-Chapeile.  It  has  a Roman  Catholic 
church,  a copper  mill,  and  mines  of  calamine  and  lead. 

EIL,  LOCH,  16k  eel.  a salt-water  lake  of  Scotland,  forming 
the  upper  part  of  Loch  Liunhe,  on  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Argyle  and  Inverness.  Here  is  the  residence  of  the 
chief  of  clan  Cameron. 

EILSEN,  iPsen,  a village  of  Northern  Germany,  in  Lippe- 
Schaumburg,  2 miles  E.S.E,  of  Biickeburg.  on  the  Au.  at 
the  foot  of  the  Haarlberg  Mountain.  It  has  celebrated 
mineral  sprinirs.  and  a bathing  establi.shment. 

EIMAUK  COUNTRY,  A.sia.  See  Huzareh. 

LIMBECK,  rm'b^k.  a town  of  Hanover,  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Grubenhagen,  on  the  Ilm.  39  miles  S.E.  of 
Hanover.  Pop.  58ti7.  It  is  enclosed  by  fortifications.  The 
S.  side,  restored  since  the  burning  of  1826.  is  well  built  aud 
regular,  has  a gynasium  and  various  endowed  institutions. 

El  MEG.  Pme-o,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  N.W’.  of  Tahiti.  Lat.  17°  3U'  S.,  Ion.  15U°  10'  W. 
Length  9 miles;  breadth  5 miles.  Estimated  pop.  1300.  It 
is  mountainoais,  has  an  abrupt  coast,  and  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
cellent timber.  It  is  the  church  station  of  the  missionaries 
in  these  islands,  who  liave  established  here  some  cotton, 
rope,  and  other  factories. 

EI.N'Ull  JVEN,  ind'ho'ven,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant,  on  the  Dommel.  at  the  intlux  of 
the  Gender.  19  miles  S.E.  of  Boi.s-le-Duc.  Pop.  3028.  It  has 
d i.atin  school,  and  manufactures  of  linens  and  woollens. 
It  was  f )rmerly  fortified. 

EINOD.  (Eiiibd,)  Pniit,  a village  of  Au.stria.  in  Styria.  54 
miles  N.W.  of  Judenburg,  with  mineral  springs.  In  1797, 
a skirmish  took  place  here  between  the  Austrians  and 
French  under  Mas.sena.  There  are  numerous  villages  in 
Germany  called  Einbd.  or  Einilde. 

EINSIEDEL.  iiPsee'del.  a village  of  North  Hungary,  circle 
of  Zip.s.  on  the  Golnitz,  114  miles  .N.E.  of  I’esth.  Pop.  2370. 

El  NSI  EDELN,  ItPsee'deln.  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Schwitz,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sihl. 
Pop.  30. )0.  It  comprises  about  75  inns  and  ale-houses  ti)r 
the  reception  of  pilgrirn.s,  &c. ; and  owes  its  origin  to  the 
famous  Benedictine  Abbey,  superior  of  all  the  Benedictine 
abbeys  in  Switzerland.  The  abbey  is  situated  above  the 
town,  at  an  elevation  of  2985  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a cold, 
exposed  district.  It  was  lounded  in  the  ninth  century,  has 
spacious  apartments,  a hospital,  library,  with  26.uud  vo- 
lumes, museum  of  paintings  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  a 
ntarble  chapel,  with  an  image  of  the  virgin,  which,  on  the 
nth  September  antiually,  attracts  on  an  average  159,000  pil- 
grims. Its  rich  treasury  was  despoiled  by  the  French  in 
179S.  The  reformer  Zwingli  was  curate  of  Einsiedelu, 
which  was  also  the  bii  thplace  of  Paracelsus. 

EI.NUKU,  r'lioo-roo'.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Madras,  in  lat.  13°  5'  N.,  Ion.  75°  16'  E.,  aud  having  a 
Brahminical,  and  numerous  .lain  temples. 

EINVILLE,  ^.\a'veeP.  a market-town  ^f  France,  depart- 
ment of  Meurthe.  44  miles  N.  of  Luneville,  with  a chateau, 
in  which  Stanislaus  of  Poland  resided.  Pop.  1146. 

EIRKE.  airk,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  cos.  of 
Queen’s  and  Kilkenny. 


EISACH,  Pz3k,  or  EISAK.  Pz3k,  a riv^r  of  Austria,  la 
Tyrol,  r ises  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Brennoi , and  tlows  iutO 
the  Adige. 

eISj’.N  ACH,  Pzen-iiK',  a town  of  Central  Germany,  Grand 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar.  capital  of  the  princii>ality  of  i.isen 
ach.  on  the  Ildrsel.  at  the  foot  of  the  Wartl  u g.  and  on  the 
railway  from  Leipsic  to  Cassel,  44  miles  \V.  of  Weimai 
Pop.  9439.  It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Thiii  ingiau 
Forest,  and  has  many  good  public  edifices,  iiicluding  a 
ducal  residence,  mint,  town-hall,  [irisons.  hospitals,  gymna 
slum,  forest  and  varirms  other  school.s.  nranutactui  es  of 
cotton  good.s,  soap,  and  white  lead,  dye-works,  arnl  tanrier  ie.s. 
Near  it  is  the  castle  of  \\  a’  tburg,  once  the  resid(  itce  (1  the 
landgraves  of  Thuringia,  and  in  which  Luther  jiassed  ten 
months  of  durance,  frr  m IMay  4th,  1521.  to  Mar-dr  6th.  1522, 
under  the  friendly  arrest  of  the  Elector  of  , Saxony.  The 
principality  of  Eisenach  has  an  area  of  285  squar  e miles, 
and  a pop.  of  76.845, 

EISENBERG,  i'zen-b^RG',  a town  of  Central  Germany, 
in  Saxe-Altenburg.  '24  miles  W.S.W.of  Alteirburg.  Pop.  4744. 
It  has  a castle,  with  an  observatory,  and  manufactures  ol 
woollen  Stulls  and  porcelain. 

EISENBURG,  Pzen-1  oorg',  or  VAS-YARMEGYE,  vosb- 
vaR'm.VdyA/.  a co  of  Hungary,  in  Hither  Dattube.  boundad 
W.  by  Styria.  and  N.IV.  by  the  Archduchy  of  Austr  ia. 

EISENBURG,  i'zen-booiai'.  or  I'AsV.AB,  vdsh'vanC  a towi'. 
of  Hungary,  co.  of  Eisenburg,  near  the  ller  penyo,  27  miles 
S.E.  of  Giins.  Pop.  670. 

EISENDORF.  Pzen  doRf',  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Klattau.  38  miles  \V.  by  S.  of  Pilsen.  in  the  1 bhinerwald 
Mountains,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria.  Pop.  742. 

EISENERZ,  I'zen-gRts',  or  INNEKBERG,  in'nm-b'RG\  a 
market-town  and  lordship  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  circle,  and 
19  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bruck.  at  the  foot  of  the  Er  zber  g or  Iron 
Mountain.  It  contains  a Gothic  church  of  the  thirteenth 
ceutui-y,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  ir-ott.  which  has  been  worked 
on  the  mountain  for  lOUO  years.  Pop.  2575. 

EISENSTADT,  P/,en-st3tt'.  diun.  Kix  Marinny,  kt.sh  maa'- 
tofi/.)  a royal  fr-ee  town  of  Huit<gar-y,  12  miles  N.N.W.  of 
G-ldenbur'g.  near  the  \V.  bank  of  Lake  Neusiedl.  Pop.  5700. 
It  is  divided  into  the  town,  district,  and  the  derttesne  of 
Prince  Esterhazy.  'The  former  has  a town-hotrse  and  a 
Fi-anciscan  convent:  and  the  latter  contains  the  magnificent 
palace  of  the  prince,  with  a chapel,  theatre,  and  fither 
splendid  apartments.  In  the  park  is  an  extensive  oranger-y 
contaiiring  400  orange-trees,  and  70.000  species  of  exotio 
plants.  N.of  the  town  are  the  princely  Zoologiral  Gardens 

EISEY,  ee'zee.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Mi  Its. 

EISFELT,  h^e'fMt.  a town  ofGerurarty,  in  Saxe-Meiningen, 
on  the  IVerr-a,  23  miles  E.S.E.  of  .Meinirtgen.  It  stands  in 
an  exterrsive  valley,  more  than  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  divided  by  the  river  into  the  old  and  new  town.  Pop. 
2796. 

EISGRUB,  ice'groOp,  a mar-ket-town  of  Moravia.  29  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Briinu,  ort  the  Thaya.  It  contains  a tine  seat  of 
Princo  Liechtenstein.  Pop.  1954. 

EISK.  aisk  or  isk,  a maritirrre  town  of  Russia,  at  the  head 
of  a landlocked  bay  of  the  s:tme  name,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  50 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Azof. 

EISLEBEN,  is'l;i-beu,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony.  23  miles 
N.IV.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  8340.  employed  in  linen-weaving 
and  mines  of  silver  and  copper  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  divided 
irrto  art  old  town  enclosed  try  walls  and  ditches,  a itew  tr)wn, 
with  suburbs;  and  has  an  old  castle,  a gymnasium,  arrd  the 
house  in  which  Luther  was  born,  in  1483,  now  a charity 
school. 

EISLINGEN,  GROSS,  groce  Ice'ling-en,  a village  of  Wiir- 
tembur  g,  circle  of  Danube,  2 miles  E.  of  Goppingan,  on  the 
Fils.  Pop.  1228. 

EISNERN  or  AISNERN.  ice'nern,  a village  of  Austr-ia,  in 
Illyria,  circle,  and  24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Laybach. 

LITER Fr.LD.  Pter’-fidt',  a mar  ket-town  of  Western  Ger- 
many, in  Hesse  Cassel.  7 utiles  S.E,  of  Ilersfeld.  Pop.  63*2. 

ElVELSTADT.  a town  of  Bavaria.  See  Eirelstaot. 

EIXO  or  El  Clio,  A^e-sho  or  a'sho,  a town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Beira,  27  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lamego,  near  the 
Vouga.  Pop.  3100. 

EJEA  DE  LOS  CABALLEROS.  See  Egea  de  ios  Ca- 
balleros. 

EKATERINBURG.  See  Yekaterinboorg. 

EKATERINODAR.  See  Yekaterinodar. 

EKATERINOGRAD.  See  Yekatkrinograd. 

EKATERINOSLAV  or  EK  ATERINOSLA  W.  See  Yeka- 

TEBINOSLAV. 

EKENAS  or  EKENES,  Ak'eh-nAce\  written  also  EKNAS, 
a small  seaport  of  Russia,  in  Finlaitd,  provittce  of  Nyland, 
ort  a torrgue  of  land  near  the  N.E.  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  60  utiles  S.E.  of  Abo.  Pop.  1260. 

EKEROE.  Ak'er-ii'eh,  one  of  the  Aland  Islands,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothrria,  inrmediately  W.  of  Aland.  Length,  12 
miles,  breadth,  4 utiles.  • 

EKHE,  Ak'eh.  or  IGA.  ig'a.  a river  of  Mongolia,  issues  from 
the  S.  end  of  Lake  Koossaigool.  itt  about  lat.  59°  28'  N., 
Ion.  100°  E.,  from  which  it  Hows  S.E.,  and  joins  the  Selenga 
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at  lat.  18°  30'  N.,  Ion.  104°  E.  Entire  cour.se,  about  170 
miles. 

EKflMTM,  a town  of  Upper  Eprypt.  See  Akhmym. 

EKl.M  KII.VN,  ^k'eem'  Kin,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
140  miles  K.  of  Seevas.  near  the  .junction  of  the  Kamak  or 
Ana  wi^h  the  Euphrates.  Pop.  from  1000  to  1500. 

EKNAS.  a town  of  Russia.  See  1]ken.\s. 

EK'RON,  an  ancient  town  of  Palestine,  identified  with 
the  villaiieol  Aaiee,  pashalic  of  Gaza,  23  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Jerusalem. 

EKSJl),  (Eksio,!  ^k'sho.  a town  of  Sweden,  Inen.  of  SmS- 
land.  on  an  elevated  plain,  160  miles  S.VV.  of  Stockholm. 
Pop.  1100. 

E'L.\.  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  122S. 

EL  A.\SY.  a river  of  Syria.  See  Orontes. 

EL-ABIAD  or  BAIIR  EL-ABIAD.  See  Nile. 

EL.\GUI.  a river  of  Siberia.  See  Yelagooee. 

EL- A USA.  See  Lah.sa. 

EtL.t.MSVT LLE.  a post-villacre  in  Patrick  co.,  Virginia, 
about  201)  miles  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

EL-ARAISII,  el-i'iTsht  or  AL-ARATSCIT.  el-5'rAsh'.  (“the 
Garden  of  Plea.sure.”)  improperly  LARACIIE.  a fortified 
seaport  town  of  Morocco,  on  a declivity  near  the  mouth  of 
a river  flowing  into  the  .Atlantic.  45  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Tan  gier. 
Lat.  35°  13'  N.,  Ion.  0°  9'  AV.  Pop.  4000.  of  whom  1:500  are 
Jews.  It  has  a castle,  a handsome  mosque,  a large  market- 
place. and  a dock-yard.  The  port  receives  only  small  vessels, 
and  its  trade  has  of  late  very  much  declined. 

EL-AREESH  or  ARISII.  d-reesh'.  a village  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  M'ady-el-.Areesh. 
“Torrent  of  Egypt.”  on  the  route  from  Egypt  to  Syria.  It 
Is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhinoclura. 

EL  AVER.  See  Allier. 

EL-A/REK  or  BAIIR  EL-AZREK.  See  Nile. 

ELBA.  ^Pba,  (Fr.  EUk.  ^Ib  anc.  Il'ra  and  .EthnUia.  Gr. 
AiW'i  Xta.)  the  largest  island  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of  Italy,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated hv  the  channel  of  Piombino.  it  is  of  a triangular  form, 
roumled  on  the  W..  coasts  elevated  and  steep,  deeply  indented 
by  7 gulls,  which  fbrm  several  good  ports,  the  best  of  which 
is  that  of  Porto-ferraio,  the  capital.  Length  from  E.  to  \V'., 
17 5 miles;  breadth,  from  2^  to  10^  miles.  The  population, 
which  has  been  gradually  increasing,  was.  in  1.812.  18.448 
civilians,  of  whom  754(5  were  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The 
island  is  entirely  mountainous,  covered  with  the  contreforts 
of  3 chains,  which  meet  S.E.  of  the  capital : the  culminating 
point  is  :>13t  feet  in  elevation.  The  climate  is  temperate 
and  healthy,  except  in  some  low  districts  on  the  shore. 
Excellent  wine  and  delicious  fruit  are  produced.  Iron 
abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  but  is  worked  only 
near  Porto-ferraio.  The  port  of  embarkation  for  all  the 
minerals  of  Elba  is  Follonica.  on  the  Gulf  of  Piombino.  By 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814.  the  island  was  erected  into  a 
sovereignty  for  Napoleon,  and  it  was  his  residence  from  May 
3d.  T'll.  to  February  26th.  1815. .Adj.and  inhab.  Ei/ba.n. 

EL'BA  a village  of  Essex  co..  New  York,  25  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Elizabethtown. 

ELBA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Genesee  co..  New 
Yui'k.  6 miles  N.  of  Batavia.  Pop.  2040. 

ELB.A,  a post-otlice  of  Jackson  co.,  W'.  Virginia. 

ELJ5A.  a post-otlice  of  Coffee  co.,  Alabama. 

ELB.A,  a post-office  of  layette  co..  Tennessee. 

ELBA,  a tovvnshii),  Laj)eer  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  809. 

ELBA,  a post-townshij)  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin.  P.  1&40. 

EL  B.AL.AD.  ^1  bl-lddL  an  ancient  city  of  Arabia  of  which 
the  ruins  only  now  remain,  on  the  S.E.  coast,  within  100 
yards  of  the  sea;  lat.  17°  1'  N.,  Ion.  54°  12'  30"  E.  The  ruins 
are  spread  over  a space  2 miles  long  and  600  yards  broad, 
and  consist  of  extensive  mounds  of  loose  hewn  stone,  worn 
anil  blackened  by  long  exposure  to  the  weather.  It  is  not 
certainly  known  when  or  by  whom  this  ancient  city  was 
built;  but  there  is  a tradition  that  it  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

EL-B.ASSAN.  gl-bcVsin'.  A UBA88AN,  ll-b.^s'siln',  or  IT>- 
B.AS'^  AN.  il-bSs's.^n^  a town  of  European  Turkey,  province 
of  Albania.  (54  miles  S.E.  of  Scutari,  on  a tributary  of  the 
Scombi ; lat.  41°  11'  N..  Ion.  19°  56'  E.  Pop.  3 )0i). 

ELBE.  |5lb.  (Ger.  pron.  ^I'beh  : anc.  AVhix:  Bohemian.  L'lhH, 
li'li.'i;  Dutch,  Elv/\  ^I'veh.)  an  important  river  of  Germany, 
rises  in  the  western  slopes  of  the  Schnee-Koppe.  in  the 
the  R ie.se n'Telirge.  Bohemia,  from  3(1  sprimjrs.  the  southern- 
most of  which,  the  Elb-brunnen.  is  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  4-')(l()  feet  above  the  sea.  It  flows  generally  N.W..  and 
waters  Bohemia.  Saxony,  and  Prussia,  sep-irates  Hanover 
and  Mecklenburg,  and  forms  part  of  the  S.  boundary  of 
Denmark.  It  enters  the  German  Ocean  near  the  port  of 
Ciixbaven.  Len  rth.  in  a direct  line.  -395  miles;  including 
windings.  S-iO  miles.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Havel,  the 
Mfddau.  Eger,  and  .'^aale.  It  is  navigable  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Moldau,  but  its  navigation  is  imjieded  by  the  lowness 
of  its  bedf  the  greater  part  of  which  is  otdy  from  LAO  to  300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  14  miles  wide  at  it 
mouth  and  ships  drawing  14  feet  of  water  can  ascend  it  at 
all  times  to  Hamburg,  but  its  estuary  is  encumbered  by 
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sandbanks.  It  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Oder  and 
the  Trave:  and  light  steam-packets  ascend  it  as  far  as  Melnik 
in  Bohemia. 

ELBERFELD,  flffier-fMt',  (Dutch,  Elhervelde,  ?lfber-f?il'- 
deh.l  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  AVipper,  16*miles 
E.  of  Dusseldorf,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
This  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  manufacturing 
towns  of  Germany.  Pop.  56,293.  It  is  long,  straggling, 
and  irregularly  built;  but  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  town 
are  .several  good  streets,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas 
It  is  the  seat  of  several  commercial  companies,  and  has  a 
gymnasium,  with  a library  and  museum,  a school  of  manu- 
factures. and  22  burgher  schools,  with  7743  pupils.  It  has 
55U0  families,  and  1(50  great  houses  engaged  in  mannfio- 
tures.  Its  chief  busines.s  is  in  dyeing,  printing,  and  cloth- 
weaving. It  has  70  dyeing  establishments.  10  bleaching- 
grounds,  6 cotton-spinning  factories,  and  1 woollen  mill. 
It  is  famed  for  the  dyeing  of  Turkey-red,  and  a great 
amount  of  yarn  is  annually  sent  here  to  be  dyed.  Elber- 
feld  and  Bai-men.  which  adjoins  it,  supply  all  Germany 
with  tapes  and  bands.  See  Barmzn.  It  has  extensive 
exchange  transactions,  a Rhenish  AA’est-Tndian  trading  com- 
pany. and  a mining  companj'.  Bleach-fields  were  established 
iiere  in  145'),  but  it  first  assumed  importance  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Seven  A'ears’  AVar. 

EL'BERT.  a co.  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an  area 
of  514  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  and  S.AA'.  by 
Broad  River,  and  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Savannah,  which 
separates  it  from  South  Carolina.  It  is  also  drained  by 
Beaverdam.  Orddwater.  and  Cedar  Creeks.  The  surface  is 
hilly;  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  is  good,  and  in 
other  parts  moderately  fertile.  On  the  bank  of  the  Savannah 
River  are  several  artificial  mounds,  one  of  which  is  40  or  50 
feet  high,  and  bears  on  its  summit  a large  cedar.  The 
county  was  named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Elbert,  formerly 
governor  of  Georgia.  Capital,  Elbertou.  Pop.  10,433,  of 
wliom  4722  were  free,  and  5711  slaves. 

EL'BERTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

EI/BERT  )N,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Elbert  co., 
Georgia,  78  miles  N.AV’.  of  .Augusta.  The  situation  is  healthy 
and  the  water  good.  A fine  coui-t-house  and  several  other 
buildings  were  erected  in  1851 ; and  measures  have  been 
taken  to  lay  a plank-road  to  Augusta.  The  village  contains 
1 academy  nid  2 carriage-shops. 

ELBERA’ELDE.  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Flrerfkli). 

ELBE-TEIMTZ.  ?Fbeh  tPnits.  a town  of  Bohemia,  19  miles 
AA'.  of  Chrudim,  on  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  Prague  and  Olmutz 
Railway. 

ELBEUF  or  ELBtETJF,  JThuf',  (L.  Elhn'vium  or  EV 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine- 
Infei-ieure,  11  miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Rouen,  and  about  4 miles 
from  the  Paris  and  Rouen  Railway.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a pictnre.sqne  valley,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine;  its  newer  streets  are  wide  and  handsome,  some  of 
them  oiiening  into  a spacious  area,  berdered  w-th  chestnut 
trees,  called  the  Champ  de  Foire;  and  it  has  eight  Artesian 
wells,  with  six  well-supplied  public  fountains:  and  is  lighted 
with  gas.  It  is  the  seat  of  a tributary  of  commerce,  a con- 
sultative board  of  manufactures,  and  a council  of  prud’- 
hommes.  Elbeufis  chiefly  noted  for  its  spinneries.  numer- 
ous factories,  dve-works,  Ac.;  f m the  manufacture  and  finish 
of  woollen  cloths — being  the  third  town  in  France  for  this 
species  of  manufacture.  A rivulet,  w'hich  traverses  the 
place,  in  several  windings,  called  the  Puchot.  is  usefully 
employed  in  these  opeiations.  and  in  fulling,  washing.  Ac. 
The  lighter  woollens,  such  as  zephyrs  habit.-eloths.  chequered 
stuffs,  fine  colored  flannel  fabrics,  mostly  fir  China,  billiard- 
table  covers,  and  all  sorts  of  f incy  goods,  are  made  to  a great 
extent,  employing  about  two  thirds  of  the  inhal  itants.  be- 
sides more  than  2()('0  persons  in  the  surrounding  towns 
Elbeuf  is  also  an  entrepot  for  the  better  cloths  of  Louviers 
and  Sedan,  and  for  the  wool  of  Spain.  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Emgl.and.  Soap,  chemical  stuffs,  oil.  and  all  .sorts  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  woollen  manufactures,  are  likewi-e  made 
It  has  also  .some  ti-ade  in  grain  and  timber,  and  daily  ti.-iffii 
by  steamer  with  Paris.  Rouen,  and  Havre.  Elbeuf  is  an 
old  town,  and,  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  h.ad  8( 
cloth  niannf  ictori  ‘S ; but  its  importance  as  a great  exporting 
cloth  mart,  dates  from  about  .a.d.  1720.  Pop.  in  1831,  10.258; 
in  1X52.  17.534. 

ELBING.  M'bing.  (Polish,  Elhiaf/.  M'bvANO;  L.  EViin'fjo,) 
a f irtified  seap  a t town  of  Eastern  Prussi.i  34  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Dantzic,  on  the  Elhing.  5 miles  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Frische  Haff.  Pojiulation  25,091.  It  consists  of  an  old 
town,  a new  town,  and  suburbs,  the  last  partly  enclose<l 
within  the  town  walls,  which  are  enter'd  by  7 gates.  'I’he 
principal  edifices  are  a Roman  Catholic  .-ind  8 Protost.'int 
churches,  a syna  rogue,  r gymnasium,  with  a public  lilirarv. 
and  numerous  schools  and  charitable  establishments,  in 
eluding  a house  of  industry,  founded  by  Cowle.  (an  Eng 
lishman.)  and  in  xvhi  h 400  children  are  educated.  It  h.is 
manufu  turcs  of  woollen  cloths,  refined  su  rar,  vitrii  I,  piiarl- 
ash.  tobicco.  sail-cloth,  oil.  starch,  soap,  chiccory,  in  -iome  ot 
which  steam  machinery  is  u.sed.  Its  trade  Is  ei  'euslv# 
and  about  500  vessels  are  empbjyed. 
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ELRIjSTGKRODE,  5iniin<r-Ga-ro'deh,  a town  of  Hanover,  in 
the  Ilarz.  L’O'iniles  E.  of  Clau.sthal.  Pop.  3051,  emplo3'ed  in 
miniii;;.  iron-forf^ing,  and  brewing. 

EL/BINSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

ELinGEN  or  ELLBOGEN,  gl-bo'Ghen,  or  ELNBOGEN. 
Mn-bo'ohen,  (elbow,)  a fortified  town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of 
a circle  of  the  same  name,  74  miles  W.  by  N.of  Prague.  It  is 
situated  on  a steep,  rocky  promontory,  round  which  the  Eger, 
here  crossed  by  a chain  bridge,  makes  an  elbow-like  bend, 
to  which  the  town  owes  its  name.  It  is  fortified.  Pop.  2000. 

EL-BOrilER.  el  bo't’her,  a low  sandy  island  in  the  Bed 
Sea.  on  the  Arabian  coast,  lat.  15°  25'  N.,  Ion.  41°  30'  E.,  3 
miles  N.IV'.  of  Ivamaran  Island. 

EL'BRIDGE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Onondaga  co., 
New  York.  105  miles  \V.  by  N.  of  Albany.  The  village  is 
situated  miles  N.  of  the  Old  Syracuse  now  Central  Itail- 
road,  and  24  miles  S.  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  new  track 
of  the  Central  Kailroad,  on  the  outlet  of  Skaneatales  Lake, 
which  serves  as  a feeder  to  the  canal,  and  al.so  furni.shes  an 
abundant  and  never-failing  water-power.  It  contains  an 
establishment  for  the  manufficture  of  knit  wrappers,  a pail 
factory,  chair  and  other  factories,  a fiouring-mill  and  2 saw- 
mills, the  whole  employing  about  100  hands;  3 churches 
atid  the  Munro  Academy,  founded  and  munificently  en- 
dowed V»y  Xath.in  Munro,  Es(j.,  of  Elbridge,  lately  deceased. 
The  building  (recently  completed)  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
this  .section  of  the  state.  It  is  built  of  fine  .stone,  and  will 
cost  upwards  of  $20,000.  The  institution  has  a permanent 
fund  of  $20,000.  Two  pl.ank  roads  intersect  each  other  at 
this  village,  one  extending  from  Syracuse  \V.,  the  other 
from  Skaneatales  N.  to  Cato.  There  are  3 other  villages 
besides  Elbridge  in  the  township.  I’up.  of  the  township,  in 
1850,  3924;  and  in  1860,  4509.  Pop.  of  the  village  about 
1000. 

ELBRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Eilgar  co.,  Illinois,  10  miles 
S.E.  <»f  Paris.  I’op.  of  towiishiii,  I7t>0. 

ELBROOZ,  ELBROUZ,  or  ELBRUZ,  SPbroo//,  written 
also  ELBURZ  or  ELBUR.L  a range  of  mountain.s,  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  occupying  a middle  position  between  the  Anti- 
Taurus  and  the  Kuen-lun,  and  forming  the  connecting 
range  by  which  these  two  systems  are  united.  The  Elbroo/. 
pursue  a course  nearly  E.  and  W..  skirting  the  S.  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  and  stretching  E.  to  the  highlands  of  Merghab, 
In  the  N.W  p.artof  Afghanistan.  This  mountain  tract,  irre- 
gul.ar  in  shape,  and  spreading  out  in  some  parts  to  a breadth 
of  full  200  miles,  is  (iivided  longitudinally  into  ridges,  sepa- 
rating valleys  whi  h communicate  with  each  other  by  passes 
or  detiles.  and  tin  in  an  extensive  aggregate  of  districts,  many 
of  which  are  well  inhabited  and  cultivated. 

ELBURG.  SPburc;.  a maritime  town  of  Holland,  province 
of  Gelderland,  on  the  Zuider  Zee.  33  miles  .\.  by  W.  of  Arn- 
hem : lat.  52°  26'  56"  .\.,  Ion.  5°  50'  E.  Pop.  2100. 

ELCLBUSor  ELCEBUM.  See  .‘sCHElestadt. 

ELCHE.  SP.  h\,  (anc.  IVici  or  lUlici’,)  a town  of  Spain,  13 
miles  S.W.  of  Alicante.  Pop.  18,(i6L  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  has  wholly  an  Oriental  appearance,  being  built 
in  the  .Moorish  style,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  exten- 
sive plantations  of  date-palms,  which  furnish  its  principal 
article  of  export,  shipped  from  Alicante  as  ‘•Barbary  dates.” 
The  chief  edifices  are.  a fine  old  castle  of  the  Duke  of  .Arcos.  a 
church  with  a majestic  dome,  convents,  schools, and  a hand- 
some briilge  ai-ross  a ravine  which  intersects  the  town.  It 
has  many  Roman  inscriptions,  and  an  ancient  palace  and 
fortalice.  called  Oallaforra.  1 1 is  the  birth-place  of  Don  Jorge 
Juan,  the  travelling  companion  of  Ulloa  in  South  America. 

ELCHE  DE  LA  SIERRA.  ^I'chj  d.i  Id  se-^R'iid.  a town  of 
Spain.  65  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albacete,  on  the  Segura,  with 
uia  n u fact  u res  of  coarse  cloths. 

EL(  11 1 .\OE.\,  ^pKing-en,  (Ober.)  a village  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  8 miles  N.E.  of  Ulm.  Cele- 
br.ated  for  a victory  of  the  French  over  the  Au.strians,  14th 
0 tober.  1 05.  which  procured  for  Marechal  Ney  the  title 
of  Duke  of  rJchingeu. 

ELD.A.  Jl'dd.  AdaVlum,)  a town  of  .Spain.  26  miles 
N.VV.  of  Alicante,  on  the  Elda.  Pop.  3816.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  paper  soap,  lace,  leather,  and  brandy. 

ELD.AGSE.N,  6Pdig-sen.  a town  of  Hanover,  15  miles 
S.S.M’.  of  Hanover.  Pop.  2210. 

ELDE.  d'lMeh.  a river  of  Mecklenburg-.Schwerin,  which, 
rising  in  I.ake  M hrit/,.  forms  Lakes  Kolpiu.  Flesen,  .Mal- 
ch'iw.  and  Plan.  Hows  \V.  by  S..  receives  the  waters  of  Lake 
Schwerin  on  the  right,  and  falls  iiito  the  Elbe  at  Domitz, 
alxjut  62  miles  S.E.  of  Hamburg.  Total  course  94  miles. 

ELDE.N,  dl’den.  a village  of  Holland.  See  Elst. 

ELDE.V.  a parish  of  England.  See  Elvedo.n. 

ELDEN.A,  dlMeh-ni,  a village  of  I’russiaTi  Pomerania.  5 
miles  E.  of  Greifswalde.  It  has  a royal  school  of  agriculture. 

KM  n Ell’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. 

EL'DERSFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

EIJDERSLIE  or  EL'LERSLIE.  a village  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Renfrew.  2 miles  N.E.  of  Paisley.  I’op.  12(i0.  chieHy 
weavers,  spinners,  and  colliers.  This  is  the  ancient  patri- 
mony Hul  supposed  birth-place  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  in 


whose  family  it  remained  until  the  last  century.  A nobis 
oak.  still  standing  near  the  village,  bears  the  name  of  the 
patriot,  whom  its  branches  are  said  to  have  sheltered  from 
the  English 

EI/DERSVI  Lf,E.  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. about  3J  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg. 

EI/DERTON,  a post-village  of  Arm.strong  co.,  I ennsyl- 
vania.  about  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Kittanning. 

EL'DON.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham.  3 miles 
S.E.  of  Auckland.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon. 

ELDO'RA,  a post-village,  caj)ital  of  Hardin  co.,  Iowa. 

EL  DOKADO,  h\  do-rd'mi,  a name  given  by  the  Si)aniards 
toa  part  of  Soutli  America.  Itsignifies  “ thegoblen”  country. 

EL  DORADO,  dl  do-rah'do,  a county  towards  the  N.  part  (')f 
California,  bordering  on  .Nevada,  has  an  area  of  about  2000 
sipiare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  American 
River;  it  is  also  drained  by  the  South  Fork  of  the  .American 
River,  by  the  forks  of  the  Cosiimne  which  flow  westward, 
and  by  Carson’s  River,  which  flows  eastwai'd.  The  surface 
is  uneven,  being  traver.sed  by  the  Sierre  .Nevada,  or  'n(»wy 
Range  of  California.  'I'his  county  contains  productive  gold 
niiuiis.  In  18i.O  about  4o  quartz  mills  were  in  operation  in 
it.  It  is  oiie  of  the  most  pojtulous  in  the  state.  Capital 
Placerville.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the 
census  of  1860,  was  2o,562.  See  Appendix. 

EL  DOl!  ADO,  a i)ost-office  of  Culpejiper  co„  AMrginia. 

EL  DORADO,  a neat  and  thriving  jaist-village,  capital  of 
Union  co„  Arkansas,  145  miles  S.  bj'  W.  of  Little  Rock.  It 
has  a few  handsome  buildings,  a spacious  brick  court-house, 
a good  seiuinaiy,  a newspaper  office,  and  several  stores. 
I’op.  in  1860,  alauit  500. 

EL  DOR.ADO,  a jjost-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  turnpike  from  Fraidifort  to  Harrodsbtirg. 

EL  DoR.ADO.a  p(»st-v  illage  of  Clark  co.,  Missouri,  *25  miles 
W.  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

EL  DORADO,  Fayetti*  co.,  Iowa.  See  Appendix. 

EL  DORADO,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Fond  du 
Lac  CO.,  Wisconsin.  I’op.  1180. 

EL'DRED,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pentisylvania, 
Pop.  826. 

ELDRED,  a township  of  McKean  co„  Pennsylvania 
Po]).  754. 

EI-DR  ED,  atownsliip  of  W.arren  co.,  Penn.syl  vania.  P.  534. 

Ei..l)RED,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  I’enhsylvania. 

EIJDREDVILLE,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

EL'DRIDGE,  dld^j,  a po.st-office  of  Walker  co.,  Alabama 

ELDRIDGE'S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Salem  co.,  New 
Jersey. 

ELE,  a city  of  Chinese  Toorkistan.  See  Eelee. 

ELECHEE,  or  ILI'TSI,  Toorkistan.  See  Khoten. 

ELEIGH,  eedee,  or  MONKS-ELEIGH,  a parish  of  Eng 
land.  CO.  of  Suffolk. 

ELEK,  A'ldlC.  a village  of  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  of 
Arad,  about  15  miles  from  Simand.  Pop  231 L 

ELKMER,  .A'la'maiti^  a village  of  Hungary,  Banat.  co.  of 
'Forontal.  9 miles  N.AY.  of  Nacy-Bec.skerek.  Pop.  2773. 

EL'KPH.A.NH'.A,  a small  island  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency and  in  the  harbor  of  Bombay.  7 miles  S.W.  of  the 
city.  It  is  6 miles  in  circumference,  and  has  some  remark- 
able  cave-temples,  in  one  of  which  is  a colossal  bust  15  feet 
in  hei.rht.  representing  a triune  Brahminical  divinity.  A 
gigantic  figure  of  an  elephant  (whence  the  name  of  the 
island  I formerly  stood  near  the  shore,  but  it  has  now  fallen 
to  decay,  'i’he  great  temple-cave  is  130  feet  long,  and  123 
broad,  rests  on  26  pillars,  and  contains  many  mythological 
figures  of  a remote  and  unknown  age. 

ELfEI’H.A.NT  BAY.  of  South-western  Africa.  Benguela,  is 
.an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  13°  14'  S..  Ion.  12°  33'  E.  It 
has  excellent  anchorage,  but  no  fresh  water. 

ELEPHANTINE.  Al-^fin'tee'n.A.  (Arab.  J»zreret-d-S',af, 
jA-zeeh-At  Al-sh;ll.  “islet  of  flowers.”)  an  island  of  Upper 
Egypt,  in  the  Nile,  opposite  Asswan  (Syene.)  It  is  1 mile 
long,  and  j mile  broad,  highly  fertile,  and  covered  with 
gardens,  dwelling:,,  and  mills,  interspersed  among  canals 
and  ruin.s.  It  has  extensive  quarries  of  granite.  Ir.acesof 
Roman  edifices,  and  remains  of  temples  erected  by  the  Pha- 
raohs. 

ELEPHANT  ISLAND,  Senegambia.  in  the  Gambia 
River.  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  very  populous,  and 
on  it  the  French  formerly  had  Fort  Podor. 

ELtEPHANT'S  RIYER  of  Cape  Colony.  See  Olif.vnt’s 
Rivek. 

EIjESD,  A'l^shd',  or  ELLES,  Al'Hsh',  a market-town  of 
Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  of  Bihar,  on  the  Kerbs.  50 
miles  S.E.  of  Debreezin.  It  has  a trade  in  salt.  Pop.  1370. 

ELE'l'Z,  a city  of  Russia.  See  Ykletz. 

ELEUSIS.  e-iu'sis.  an  ancient  and  famous  city  of  Greece, 
the  remains  of  which  exist  near  Lepsina.  in  the  g(»vernment 
of  Attica,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saranda]:  iro.  in  the  Gulf  of 
/Egina.  12  miles  N.W.  of  Athens.  The  whole  plain  around 
is  strewed  with  ruins,  and  the  ancient  causeway  hence  to 
Athens,  forms  the  modern  highway. 

ELEU/THERA  ISLAND  and  KEYS,  one  of  the  Baham# 
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Islands  In  the  West  Indies;  lat.  of  Pigeon  Key,  25°  11'  N., 
)ou.  7(3°  15  W.,  50  miles  N.E.  of  New  i'rovidence.  and  sepa- 
rated from  Ahaco  by  the  Providence  Channel.  Length.  hO 
miles:  breadth,  10  miles.  At  its  N.  end  is  a harbor  fort. 
I'op.  256“ 

ELHUTIIEROP/OLIS.  or  BETOGAB/RA.  an  ancient  city 
of  Palestine,  identified  with  Beit  Jibreen.  (Beit-Jibrin.)  a vil- 
lage in  the  pa.shalic,  and  28  miles  E.N'.E.  of  Gaza,  with  ruins 
more  extensive  than  any  in  South  Palestine,  except  those 
at  .leru.salem  and  Hebron,  and  compi  ising  a large  Homan 
fortress  and  massive  vaults.  Near  it  are  remarkable  arti- 
ficial cavern.s. 

ELEV  ACTION,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co..  North  Carolina. 

ELEV/EN  POIN'i’S,  a small  river  of  Missouri  and  Ark- 
ansas, ri.ses  in  the  S.  part  of  the  former,  and  flowing  S.E. 
into  Arkansas,  enters  the  Black  River,  about  12  miles  S.W. 
of  Pocahontas,  and  near  the  mouth  of  Spring  River.  It  is 
navigable  by  flat-boats. 

ELEDAL,  &lf  dir,  ELFDALEN,  ^IPdi'len,  or  ELFVEDAL, 
Slf've-diP,  a parish  and  village  of  Sweden.  72  miles  N.W.  of 
Falun.  Pop.  2760.  It  has  por[)hyry  quarries  and  iron-works. 

ELFELD,  ^I'f^lt.  or  ELTVILLE,  SltAill,  a town  of  Cen- 
tral Germany,  duchy,  Nassau,  on  the  Rhine,  5 miles  S.W. 
of  Wiesbaden.  Pop.  2234, 

EL'FOHD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford, 

EL  FRAT.  See  Euphrates. 

ELFSBORG,  Slfs'boRg.  or  WENEBSBORG,  •fv^n'ers-boRg'. 
a hen  or  county  of  South-western  Sweden,  bounded  E.  by 
Lake  Wener. 

EL  FUEHTE.  See  Calbuco. 

ELFVEDAL,  a village  of  Sweden.  See  Elfdal. 

EIJGAR,  an  i.slet  of  Orkney,  in  Scotland,  S of  Shapinsay. 

ELGG,  ^Ik,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  18  miles 
N.E.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  an  old  castle  and  a glass 
factory. 

ELGIN,  ^Pghin,  a royal  parliamentary,  municipal  burgh, 
ancient  city,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Mo- 
ray or  Elgin,  on  the  Lossie.  118  miles  N.  of  Edinl  urgh,  and  5 
miles  S.W.  of  Lossiemouth,  its  .seaport.  Pop.  in  1851.  of  royal 
burgh.  5383;  of  municipal  do.  6337.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  valley,  anciently  called  “ the  garden  of  Scotland.”  and 
extends  about  a mile  in  length  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lossie.  with  the  suburban  village  of  Bishopniill  on  the  left. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  town  still 
retained  the  antiquated  and  stately  aspect  of  an  ancient 
ecclesiastical  metropolis;  but  more  recently,  most  of  the  old 
houses  have  given  place  to  modern  structures.  It  contains 
a neat  modern  church  in  the  High  street,  occupying 
the  locality  of  old  St.  Giles’,  a modern  court-house  and 
prison,  Gray’s  Hospital  or  Infirmary  on  elevated  gi  ound  to 
the  W.,  endowed  with  2fi.0(  OL.  to  which  is  attached  a luna- 
tic asylum;  an  orphan  institution,  endowed  in  1832  with 
70,0001..  by  General  Anderson,  a native  of  the  town,  and 
who  left  it  for  India  a private  soldier.  There  is  an  English 
chapel,  free  church,  and  several  other  churches;  a literary 
and  .scientific  institution  with  museum,  assembly  rooms, 
and  public  fountain.  There  is  also  an  excellent  academy, 
trades-schools  and  infant  school;  .some  ancient  alms-houses, 
and  other  charities  for  the  poor.  The  ruins  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. by  far  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  of  any  ancient 
Scottish  remains,  are  on  the  N.E.  of  the  High  street.  The 
Cathedral  was  founded  in  1224  by  Bishop  Andrew  Moray, 
was  burned  in  1390  by  the  Wolfe  of  Badenoch.  and  rebuilt 
by  Bishop  Barr.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a cross.  289  feet  in 
length ; breadth  of  transept,  120  feet;  height  of  two  western 
towers,  between  which  is  the  grand  entrance,  83  feet.  The 
great  central  tower  and  spire  which  fell  in  1711,  was  198 
feet  high.  The  chapter-house  is  entire  and  highly  orna- 
mented. The  architecture  is  a mixture  of  Saxon  and  mid- 
dle Gothic.  An  ancient  wall  inclosed  a space  of  ground 
called  •'  the  college.”  in  which  resided  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Cathedral.  Several  of  the  old  mansions  still  remain  entire. 
There  are  remains  of  .a  monastery  of  Grey  Friars,  and  a 
conical  eminence  called  Lady  Hill,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle  or  stronghold  of  the  Earls  of  Moray,  on  which  is  now 
erected  a pillar  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon. 
Elgin  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Helgy.  a 
Norwegian  general,  and  was  created  a royal  burgh  by 
William  I.  Along  with  Banff,  Cullen.  Inverary.  Kintore. 
and  Peterhead,  it  returns  1 member  to  the  H(3use  of  Com- 
mons. Here  is  held  the  sheriff  and  head  burgh  court  of  the 
county.  In  the  vicinity  is  Grant  Lodge,  a seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Seafield.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  derives  his  title  from  this 
town.  The  beautiful  and  secluded  valley  of  Pluscardine.  in 
S.W.  of  the  parish,  contains  the  ruins  of  i’luscai  dine  Priory, 
founded  in  1230  by  Alexander  II.;  it  is  a model  of  Melrose 
on  a smaller  scale,  and  less  ornamented,  but  of  beautiful 
proportions,  and  simple  style  of  architecture.  The  church 
walls  are  pretty  entire,  and  the  refectory  has  been  fitted  up 
as  a chapel  of  ease  for  the  S.W.  part  of  this  extensive  parish. 

ELGIN,  a post-village  of  Cattaraugas  co..  New  Y'ork, about 
800  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

FJiGIN,  a thriving  posfevillage  and  township  of  Kane  co.. 
Illinois,  on  Fox  River,  and  on  the  railroad  between  Chicago 
and  Galena.  42  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  former,  and  138  miles 
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from  the  latter.  The  river  affords  water-power,  which  is 
employed  in  mills  of  various  kinds.  Elgin  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  and  populous  country,  and  has  an  active  business. 
It  contains  several  churches,  an  academy,  and  a bank. 
Total  pop  2797. 

ELG  IN,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa. 

ELAGIN,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Canada  West,  situated 
upon  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  comprises  an  area  of  about 
7U0  square  miles.  Otter  Creek  traver.ses  the  E.  part,  and  the 
Thames  forms  a part  of  the  boundary  between  Elgin  and 
Middlesex  counties.  Capital.  St.  Thomas.  Pop.  25.418 

ELGINSHIRE,  a county  of  Scotland.  See  Moray. 

ELGIOBAR.  ^l-He-o-BaR/.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Gui- 
puzcoa.  It)  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Deva.  Pop. 
2035. 

ELGORAB,  Sl-go-rdW,  a small  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Arabia,  in  lat.  16°  S'  N. 

ELGUETA,  ^l-g.Vtd.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Guipuz- 
coa.  on  an  elevated  plateau,  30  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Sebastian. 
Pop.  1517. 

EIJH  AM.  a small  market-town  and  pari.sh  of  England,  co. 
of  Kent,  P|  miles  N'.N  .W.  of  Folkstone.  Pop.  1445. 

EL-HAYZ.  ?l-hAz  or  ^I'hlz/,  a small  oasis  of  the  Libyan 
Desert,  in  lat.  28°  8'  N..  Ion.  28°  53'  E. 

EL-HEL'LEH.  a village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  right  lank 
of  the  Nile,  opposite  Esneh. 

ELIIENITZ.  §Fhi-nits.  or  LIIENICSE,  lA-nit/s.U  a m.arket- 
town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Prachin,  on  a height,  among 
mountains  and  forests.  23  miles  S.of  PLsek.  It  has  a parish 
church,  a chapel,  and  two  milks.  Pop.  1218. 

EL'IAN'GOO'DY,  a large  and  populous  village  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Ramuad. 

ELIAS,  MOUNT  ST.  See  Mount  St.  Elias. 

ELUDA,  a post-village  and  town.ship  in  the  S.  part  of  Win- 
nebago co..  Illinois,  190  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

ELIDA,  a post  office  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio. 

ELIE  or  F.LY,  eeAee,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  on 
the  Frith  of  F'orth,  heie  forming  the  Bay  of  Klie,  2i  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Colinsburgh.  The  village  has  an  excellent  harbor 
and  pier.  'I’lie  ruins  of  Andross  Castle  are  in  the  vicinity. 

ELPJAirS  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Kentucky. 

E'LlMSPORl",  a post-village  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 20  miles  fro>n  Williamsport.  Pop.  about  2l)0. 

EHJNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

E/LIS,  a department  of  the  kingdom  of  Gieece,  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  the  Morea.  The  chief  town  is  Pyrgo. 

ELIS,  the  name  of  a small  river  in  the  district  of  Elis,  an 
affluent  of  the  lliaco  Peneus. 

ELIS,  a town  of  Greece.  See  Gastouni. 

ELISABETGR  AD.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Yelisajetgrad. 

ELISABETHSTADT,  A-lee'zA-b&t-stAlt',  a royal  free  town  of 
Transylvania,  on  the  Kukullo,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Hermann- 
stadt.  Pop.  4600. 

ELISA VhTOPOL,  A-lee'zA-vA-to'pol,  written  also  ELTZA- 
BETHPOL  and  ELTZAVETPOL  or  GANJLII.  gAn/jeh,  or 
GAN  JA.  gAn'jd.  a fortified  town  of  Georgia.  90  miles  S.E.  of 
Tetlis.  Pop.  12.000.  It  was  formerly  important  as  the  r(>si- 
denceof  an  Aghovavian  primate,  and  a Persian  khan.  Near 
it  are  the  villages  of  Aneufeld  and  Ilelmeudorf,  two  Ger- 
man colonies. 

ELHZA,  a post-offic*  of  Mercer  co.,  Illinois. 

ELIZ'ABETII  ^CITY),  New- Jersey.  See  Elizabethtown. 

ELIZABETH,  a towiiAhiji  of  Union  co..  New  Jersey,  con- 
taining I'.lizabeth.  the  county-seat  Pop.  11.567. 

ELIZABl'/ni,  a post-township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Total  population.  5991 . 

ELIZABE'l  II.  a thriving  post-borough  in  the  above  town- 
ship, is  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  batik  of  the  Monon- 
galiela  River,  16  miles  S E.  of  I’ittsburg.  It  contains  6 
churches,  3 boat-yards  and  several  coal  works.  Steam- 
boats mil  regularly  from  this  place  to  Pittsburg.  Pop. 
about  1500. 

ELIZABETH,  a township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
15  miles  N.  of  Lancaster. 

ELIZABETH,  or  ELIZ'ABETHTOWN,  a vill.age  in  Wood 
CO.,  Yirginia.  on  the  W.  bank  of  Kanawha  River,  about  300 
miles  N.W.  of  Ridimond. 

ELIZABETH,  or  ELIZABETHTOWN. a post-village,  capi- 
tal of  Bladen  co..  North  Carolina,  on  the  right  bank  of  Cape 
Fear  River.  90  miles  S,  of  Raleigh. 

ELIZABETH,  a post-village,  capital  of  .lacks-tn  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. on  AVhite  River,  a few  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Black  River,  and  about  100  miles  N.E.  of  l.ittle  Rock.  The 
rivers  above  named  are  navigable  for  steamers  during  8 or  9 
months  of  the  year.  Large  quantities  of  cypress  and  ash 
timber  are  exported  from  the  county. 

ELlZABETH.a  township  of  Ijiiwrence  CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.2726. 

ELIZABETH,  a township  <.f  Miami  co.,  nhio  Poji  1322. 

ELIZABETH,  a pleasant  post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  In- 
diana, 4 miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  12  miles  S.E.  of  Ca 
rydon.  the  county  seat. 

ELIZABE'l’H.  a post-village,  capit.il  of  Hardin  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  219  miles  S.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

ELIZABETH,  a post-village  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  road  between  Galena  and  Chi- 
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cago.  18  miles  S.K.  of  the  former.  It  has  considerable  busi- 
ness, and  derives  its  importance  mainly  from  the  rich  mines 
of  lead  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Pop.  UtiO. 

ELIZ'.VBETII  CnW.  a county  in  the  S.K.  part  of  Yir^nnia, 
borderinf?  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  .lames  Uiver, 
has  an  area  of  oU  sijuare  miles.  Ilampton  Hoads  form  the 
boundary  on  the  S..  and  Back  River  washes  its  N.  border. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  county  occupies  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  formed  by  .James  and  Yoi  k Rivers.  It  was  one 
of  the  oiirinal  shires  into  which  Vir-rinia  was  divided  in 
1634.  Capital,  Ilampton.  Pop.  5798,  of  whom  3381  were 
free,  and  2417  slaves. 

ELIZABHTII  CITY,  a post-town,  capital  of  Pasquotank 

no. .  North  Carolina,  on  the  risht  bank  of  Pasquotank  River, 
about  2U  miles  from  its  mouth.  215  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Raleigh, 
and  50  miles  S.  of  Norfolk,  in  Virginia.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state.  Small 
vessels  ascend  the  river  to  this  place,  and  it  communicates 
with  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  by  means  of  the  river  and  the 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  Lumber,  and  other  products  of  the 
pitch-pine,  are  e.xported.  Pop.  in  186u,  1798.  It  contains 
2 banks  and  several  churches. 

ELIZABETH  ISLAND,  or  HENTIERSON’S  ISLAND,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  24°  21' S.,  Ion.  128°  18' W.,  is  of  a 
peculiar  coral  formation,  5 miles  in  length  by  1 mile  in 
breadth,  and  thickly  covered  with  shrubs. 

ELIZABETH  ISLAND,  an  uninhabited  island  in  the 
Strait  of  Magellan;  lat.  of  the  N.E.  point.  52° 50' S.,  Ion. 
90°  30'  W.  It  is  long,  and,  compared  with  the  adjacent  land, 
low,  not  being  more  than  from  200  to  300  feet  high. 

ELIZABETH  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Admiralty  Islands,  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean  ; lat.  2°  55'  S.,  Ion.  146°  49'  E. 

ELIZABETH  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  of  the  S.  point,  5° 48' N., Ion. 
1690  36'  E. 

ELIZABETH  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Society  group;  lat.  of 
the  E.  point.  15°  58'  S.,  Ion.  145°  48'  W. 

ELIZABETH  ISLANDS,  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
are  situated  between  Buzzard  s Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound. 
Tiiey  are  very  small,  16  in  number,  of  which  only  2 or  3 are 
inhabited. 

ELIZABETIIPOL.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Elisavetopol. 

ELIZ.\BETH  PORT,  a thriving  manufacturing  pout-vil- 
lage in  Union  co..  New  Jersey,  on  Staten  Island  Sound,  14 
mile.s  W.S.W.  of  New  York,  and  7 by  railroad  S.  of  Newark. 
It  contains  5 churches,  3 iron  foundries,  1 wheel  factory,  and 
other  factories,  and  an  extensive  ropew’alk.  It  is  the  eastern 
terndnus  of  the  Central  Railroad.  A steamlioat  makes 
several  trips  daily  between  this  tow'n  and  New  York.  Pop. 
in  1866.  about  15o0. 

ELIZABETIIRORT.  Cape  Colony,  district  of  Uitenhage,  on 
the  W.  side  of  Algoa  Bay.  and  the  most  frequented  seaport 
along  the  S.  coast  of  Africa. 

ELIZABETH  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Virginia,  empty- 
ing itself  into  Hampton  Roads.  A light-ship  is  stationed  on 
Craney  Island  Flats,  at  its  mouth. 

ELIZ'ABETHTOWN,  a post-village  and  township,  capital 
of  Essex  CO.,  New  York,  on  Boquet  River,  about  125  miles 
N.  of  Albany.  The  village  contains,  beside*  the  county 
btiildings.  1 or  2 churches,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  1.343. 

ELIZABETHTOWN,  now  ELIZABETH,  a city  and  capital 

of.  Union  co..  New  Jersey,  is  situated  15  miles  \V.S  VV  of 
New  York  city,  and  5 miles  S.  by  W.  of  Newark.  The  New 
Jersey  ll  dlroail  iniersects  the  Central  Railroad  at  this  point, 
connecting  Eli/.abetlitoW'u  with  New  Y’ork,  Philadelphia, 
and  places  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  The  borougli  has 
a jileasant  situation  on  elevated  giound,  and  is  regularly 
laid  out  « ith  broad,  sti  aiglit  streets,  finely  shaded,  and  crcjss- 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  contains  20  churches, 
among  which  are  4 Presbyterian  (large  and  handsome  build- 
ings), 4 Episcopal,  and  4 Methodist;  2 newspaper  offices.  2 
bardvs.  an  insurance  olfice, and  several  manufactories,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  3 large  establislnnents  for  making 
oil-cloths.  Elizabeth  was  formerly  the  cajutal  and  princi- 
pal town  of  New  Jersey,  and  has  long  been  noted  for  its  ex- 
cellent schools,  and  for  its  intelligent  and  polite  society*. 
Settleil  in  1665.  Pop  in  1865,  about  13,500 

ELIZABE'lTl'I’OW  N,  a post-borough  of  Lancaster  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  Railroad. 
19  miles  S.E.  of  Harrisburg.  'I'he  turiqiike  leading  to  Har- 
risburg [lasses  through  it.  It  contains  a town-hall,  and  seve- 
ral churches.  Incoiqiorated  in  ls27.  Pop  700. 

ELIZABETHTOWN,  Virginia.  See  Grave  Creek. 

EldZ  ABE'l'HTOWN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Bladen  co.. 
N''.o.h  Carolina,  on  the  right  bank  of  Cape  Fear  River,  50 
miles  above  Wilmington.  It  has  about  150  inhabitant.s. 

ELIZABETHTOW.N.  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Carter  co.. 
Tennessee,  on  an  island  at  the  confluence  of  Watauga  and 
Doe  Riveis,  318  n iles  E.  of  Nashville.  It  is  situated  in  a 
mountainous  region,  which  contains  abundance  of  good 
iron  ore,  and  is  lifierally  supplied  with  water  power.  Seve- 
ral iron-works  are  in  operation  in  the  vicinity. 

EL’Z \Bl-.THToWN.  a posLvillage.  ca)iital  of  Hardin  co.. 
Kentucky,  is  [ileasantly  situated  on  1 alley  Creek,  and  on 
the  railroad  from  Nashville  to  Louisville,  43  miles  S.  by 
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W.  of  the  latter.  It  is  handsomely  built  of  brick,  and  con- 
tains 6 churches  and  2 seminaries.  I’op.  556. 

ELIZABi.THTuWN.  a village  in  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio,  35 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Zanesville. 

ELIZ.ABETHTUWN,  a post-village  of  H.imilton  cc.,  Ohio 
on  the  Wfiitewater  Canal,  aliout  18  miles  W.  of  Cincinnati. 

EJdZABE'rUTOWN,  a village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
about  20U. 

ELIZABETHTOWN,  a post-village  of  Bartholomew  co.. 
Indiana,  on  the  railroad  from  Madison  to  Columbus,  7 miles 
S.E.  of  the  latter. 

ELlZABE'i'HTOWN,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana,  on 
White  River,  65  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Indianapoli.s. 

ELIZAB I'/niTOWN.  a post-village,  cajiital  of  Hardin  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  N.bauk  of  Ohio  River,  about  200  miles  S.S.E 
of  Springfield. 

ELlZABl/niTOWN,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Missouri 

ELiZ'ABE'I'HVlLLE,  a post-office  of  Dauphin  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ELUZAA'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co..  New  Ytork, 
about  42  miles  S.  by  W.  of  .All  any. 

ELIZAVILLE,  a post-village  of  Fleming  co.,  Kentucky, 
70  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Frankf  iit.  Pop.  about  200. 

ELIZAA’ILLE.  a village  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana,  about  33 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

ELIZONDG,  .A-le-thoiPdo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  20 
miles  N.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  1100. 

ELJAS,  ^Ruds.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura.  58  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Caceres,  near  the  borders  of  Leon.  Pop.  2739. 

EL-JEMM.  ^1-j^nP,  (anc.  7\i/sfdrus.)  a village  of  Barbarv, 
105  miles  S.S.E.  of 'funis,  with  remains  of  an  amphitheatre, 
inferior  in  size  only  to  those  of  Rome  and  Verona. 

ELK,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Penn.sylvania, 
has  an  area  of  800  square  miles.  The  Clarion  River  and  its 
branches  traverse  the  W.  part;  the  Bennett's  Branch  and 
Driftwood  Branch  of  the  Sinnemahoning  Creek  flow  through 
the  S.E.  part.  'I'he  surface  is  broken  by  irregular  moun- 
tains and  hills,  the  highest  of  which  is  Elk  Mountain,  in 
the  S.  pai  t.  tVom  which  the  name  is  derived.  The  greater 
part  of  the  county  is  covered  with  dense  fore.sts.  'The  soil 
is  mostly  adapted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  Bituminous  coal  is 
abundant.  'The  Philadel[iliia  and  Erie  Railroad  passes 
through  the  county.  Organized  in  1843.  Ca[>ital,  Ridge- 
way. Pop. 5915. 

ELK,  a township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Po[).  96.3. 

ELK,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop  480. 

ELK,  a township  of  Noble  co..  Ohio.  Poii.  1673. 

ELK,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Vinton  co., 
Ohi<  . Pop.  2234. 

ELK.  a small  village  of  Crawford  co..  Wi.sconsin. 

EL  KAB,  §1  kdb,  (anc.  E h/thyax?)  a town  in  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  40  miles  S.S.E.  of 'I'liebes. 

EL  KADER.  M kah'der,  a thriving  post-village  of  Clayton 
co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Turkey  River.  90  miles  N.  of  Iowa  City. 
'The  river  affords  abundant  water-power.  El  Kader  has  a 
large  tiouring  mill  and  several  stores. 

EL-KASR  or  EL-K ASAR.  ^1  kis'r',  (i.  e.  “ the  castle.”)  a 
large  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  capital  of  the  great  western 
oasis  Dakhel,  lat.  25°  41'  N’..  Ion.  29°  E.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a sheikh,  is  surrounded  by  palm  and  acacia  plantations, 
and  has  suljihur  springs,  and  remains  of  an  Egyptian  temple. 

EL  KATIF.  SeelvATiF.  El. 

ELK  CREEK,  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana,  flows  into  the 
Muscatatuck  River. 

ELK  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania 
on  the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Erie.  Pop 
1587. 

ELK  CR  FIEK.  a post-office  of  Grayson  co..  Virginia. 

ELK  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-village  of  Ashe  co.,  North 
Carolina.  214  miles  from  Raleigh. 

ELK  DALE,  a post-office  of  Chester  co..  Pennsylvania. 

ELK  FORD,  a village  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa,  35  miles  N.E.  of 
Iowa  City. 

ELK  FORK,  a post-office  of  Vernon  co.,  Missouri. 

ELK  GARDEN,  a post-office  of  Russel  co.,  A irginin. 

ELK  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Missouri. 

ELK  GROVE,  a small  village  of  Iowa  co.,  Wisconsin,  40 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Madison. 

ELK  GROVE,  a post-village  and  townshipof  Lafayette  co., 
Wi.sconsin.  about  26  nnles  N.  of  Galena.  I’op.  1316. 

EfrlvIIARGEH,  M-kaR^gheh.  a town  of  Upper  Egypt,  capi- 
tal of  the  Great  Oasis.  Lat.  25°  28'  N..  Ion.  30°  40'  E.  I’op. 
6000.  Among  numerous  ruins  are  those  of  a temple,  and 
near  it  is  a remarkable  necropolis. 

ELK'HART.  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Indiana,  border- 
ing on  Michigan,  contains  467  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  St.  Joseph’s  and  Elkhart  Rivers,  which  unite  within 
its  limits.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  is  very 
productive.  About  half  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  oak 
openings  and  prairies;  the  remainder  was  ori  inally  co- 
vered by  dense  forests.  In  the  N.  are  several  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  is  near  3 miles  in  circuit.  'I’he  streams  at 
ford  abundant  water-power.  3’he  North  Indiana  Railn'ad 
passes  through  the  county.  Capital.  Goslien.  Pop  20,986. 

ELKHART,  a post-office  of  Andirson  co.,  'Texas. 
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ELKHART,  a floarishiiig  post-village  and  township  of 
Elkhart  CO.,  Indiana,  at  the  continence  of  the  river  of  the 
eanie  name  with  the  St  .loseph’s  River,  100  miles  E.  oft  hi- 
cago  The  village  is  connected  with  Chicago,  Toledo,  and 
Monroe,  hy  two  railroads  whicli  unite  here.  It  contains  1 
hank,  3 chuichcs,  and  2 newsiiaper  offices.  It  is  the  jirin- 
cijial  shijiping  point  for  the  county,  and  has  a large  fiour- 
ing-miil,  a i)aper-mill.  and  several  saw-mills.  Top.  in  1860, 
1439;  in  l>6o,  about  1800. 

ELKIIAKT,  a township  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1006. 

ELKHIAUT  CREEK,  of  Houston  co.,  Texas,  flows  into 
Trinity  hirer. 

KLKtllART  RIV'ER,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Noble  county, 
and  flowing  N.W.  empties  itself  into  the  St.  Joseph’s  (of 
Lake  Michigan)  at  the  village  of  Elkhart.  Its  whole  length 
is  about  100  miles,  and  its  breadth  in  the  lower  half  of  its 
course  is  from  80  to  100  yards.  It  furnishes  abundant 
water-power. 

ELK  HI  LL.  a post-office  of  Amelia  co.,  Virginia,  64  miles 
S.W.  of  Richmond. 

KLK'IlOlt.X,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co^  Kentucky,  9 
miles  from  Frankfort. 

EIJvII  )RN.  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  607. 

ELKII  iRN.  a post-viilage  of  Washington  co.,  Illinois,  125 
miles  of  Sjiringfield. 

l-l.KHORN,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Missouri, 
90  miles  N'.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

ELK  HORN,  a thriving  village  of  Ray  co.,  Missouri,  about 
160  miles  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

ELKHORN,  a thriving  poshvillage  and  township,  capital 
of  W alworth  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  railroad  leading  from 
Racine  to  Beloit,  4u  miles  W.  of  the  lormer.  The  suri'ound- 
ing  country  is  fertile,  and  is  diversified  by  prairies  and  small 
lakes.  Elkhorn  contains  4 or  5 churcbes,  2 banks,  1 or  2 
news])!) per  offices,  15  stores,  and  about  240  houses.  Pop.  1081 

ELK  HORN,  a post-office  of  Umpiiua  co.,  Oregon. 

ELKHORN  OR  »VE,  Illinois.  See  Eagle  Point. 

ELKHORN  GItOVE.  a post-office  o!  Carroll  co.,  Illinois, 
15  miles  S.E.  of  Mount  Carndl,  the  county  seat. 

ELKOIORN  RI  VtER.  of  Kentucky,  rises  in  Fayette  county, 
by  two  branches,  the  North  and  South  Forks,  which  unite 
about  3 miles  E.  of  Frankf  irt.  After  a north-westerly  course 
of  a few  miles  it  enters  the  Kentucky  River  in  Franklin 
county. 

ELK'INGTON,  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Northampton. 

ELKINGTON,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln. 

ELK  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

ELKHjAND,  a township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  £89. 

ELKLAND.  a post-village  and  township  of  Tioga  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Cowanesque  Creek,  16  miles  N.of  W'ellsborough. 
Pop.  312. 

ELK  LICK,  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 17  miles  S.  of  Somerset.  Pop.  1293. 

ELK  LICK,  a village  of  Pike  co.,  Missouri,  82  miles  N.E. 
by  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

ELK  MILLS,  a post-village  of  McDonald  co.,  Missouri,  on 
Elk  River.  220  miles  S.W.  of  Jeffer.son  City. 

ELK  .MOUNIWIN,  Penn.sylvania.  is  situated  in  the  S. 
part  of  Elk  county,  immediately  S.E.  of  Little  Toby’s  Creek, 
an  affluent  of  Clarion  Liver.  Elk  Mountain  is  also  the 
name  of  an  elevated  mountain  ridge  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Sus- 
quehanna county.  The  height  of  the  latter  is  about  2000 
feet. 

EL-KOS,  ?l-kos',  (a  “bow,”  so  named  from  its  windings,) 
a river  of  Morocco,  province  of  Fez.  enters  the  Atlantic  at 
El-Araish.  It  has  a bar  at  its  mouth,  within  which  is  a port. 

EI/-K0SH.  ^l-koshf  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Koor- 
distan.  at  the  foot  of  the  Sote  Slountains.  30  miles  N.  of 
Dlnsul.  Pop.  from  2000  to  3000.  ,«aid  to  be  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics. It  is  a place  of  considio-able  strength,  with  stone 
houses  and  a synagogue,  resorted  to  by  many  Jewish  pil- 
grims. 

ELK  PORT,  a post-village  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  80  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

ELK  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Giles  co.,  Tenne.ssee. 

ELK  RIDGE  L.A.ND'ING.  a post-village  of  Howard  co., 
Maryland,  on  the  S.  bank  of  I’atap.eco  River,  and  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad.  7 miles  S.W’.  of  Balti- 
more. It  has  an  active  business,  containing  several  m.anu- 
factories  of  iron,  and  mills.  The  railroad  crosses  the  river 
here  on  a handsome  viaduct  of  granite,  about  700  feet  in 
length. 

ELK  RIATp.R,  formed  by  Big  and  Little  Elk  Creek.s.  which 
ri.«e  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  uniteat  Elkton. 
Cecil  county,  Maryland.  Flowing  thence  south-westward 
it  enters  the  Chesapeake  about  8 miles  S.E.  of  Havre  de 
Grace.  The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal  follows  the 
lower  part  of  this  river. 

ELK  RIVER,  in  the  W’.  part  of  Virginia,  rises  in  Ran- 
dolph and  I'ocahontas  counties,  interlocking  sources  with 
the  Greenbrier  and  Monongahela  l ivers,  and  pursuing  a 
general  western  course,  tails  iuto  the  Great  Kanawha,  at 
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Charleston,  in  Kanawha  county.  The  whole  length  is  per- 
haps 200  miles.  Boats  can  ascend  in  ordinary  stages  to  Sut- 
ton in  Braxton  county,  more  than  100  miles  from  its  mouth.. 

ELK  RIVER,  of  Tenne.ssee  and  Alabama,  rises  on  the 
N.W’.  declivity  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Grundy 
county,  Tennessee,  and  passing  into  Alabama,  enters  Ten- 
nessee River,  on  the  W’.  border  of  Limestone  county.  Steam- 
boats navigate  it  from  its  mouth  to  Elkton,  in  Tennessee, 
about  40  miles. 

ELK  (or  COW’SKIN)  RIVER,  a small  stream  which  rises 
in  the  S.W’.partof  Missouri. and  flowing  through  McDonald 
county,  into  the  Indian  Territory,  enters  the  Neosho. 

ELK  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Tennessee. 

ELK  RIVER,  a township  of  Allen  co..  Inoiana. 

ELK  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa. 

ELK  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Minnesota  Ter- 
ritory. 

ELK  RUN,  a post-office  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylv.ania. 

ELK  RUN,  a post-office  of  Fauquier  co..  Virginia. 

ELK  RUN,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Columbiana 
co.,  Ohio.  I’op.  1410. 

ELK  RUN,  a post-office  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa. 

ELKS'LEY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

ELK  SPRING,  a small  village  of  Pike  co.,  Missouri. 

ELK  SPUR,  a post-office  of  Wilkes  co..  North  Carolina. 

ELK'STONE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

ELKSTONE.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

^ ELK'TON.  a post-village,  capital  of  Cecil  co..  Maryland,  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  branches  of  Elk  Liver,  and 
on  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad, 
50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Baltimore.  Several  hand.some  houses 
have  been  erected  within  a few  years  past,  and  the  place  is 
gradually  improving.  It  contains,  besides  the  county  build- 
ings, 5 churches,  2 newspaper  offices,  a bank,  and  a'  fire-in- 
surance office.  Pop.  inls5u,  1128;  in  186(t,  about  It.OO. 

ELKTON,  a po.st-village  of  Giles  co..  Tennessee,  on  the 
Elk  River,  87  miles  S.  of  Nashville.  The  river  is  navigated 
by  small  steamlxmts  for  a few  months  in  the  year. 

ELKTON,  a po.st-village.  capital  of  ’I’odd  co..  Kentucky, 
on  Elk  Creek.  187  miles  S.W’.  of  f’rankfort.  It  contains  the 
Green  River  Female  Academy,  the  Jefferson  Academj’  for 
boys,  and  3 or  4 churches. 

ELKTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Columbiana  co..  Ohio, 
on  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal,  159  miles  N.E.  of  Co- 
umbus. 

ELKTON,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Illinois,  130  mile.® 
S.E.  of  Springfield. 

KLKT<)N.  a post-village  of  Hickory  co.,  Missouri,  about 
100  miles  S.W’.  of  Jefferson  City. 

ELKTON.  a post-village,  capital  of  Unipijua  co.,  Oregon. 

EL  KUFIT,  a town  of  A?-abia.  See  Grane. 

ELK'VI  LLE.  a post-villageof  Caldwell  co.,  North  Carolina. 

EIVLA-KIRK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

EL'LaND.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Rid- 
ing, on  the  Calder.  4 miles  S.E.  of  Halifax,  with  a station  on 
the  Manchester  and  I.eeds  Railway.  Pop.  6470.  It  has 
manufactures  of  coar.se  woollens. 

EI/LASTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

EIjLROGEN,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Elbogen. 

ELL^:,  frhV.  a river  of  France,  enters  the  Atlantic  30  miles 
S.W’.  of  Quimper.  after  a S.  course  of  38  miles.  It  is  naviga- 
ble to  Qnimperle,  8 miles  from  the  sea. 

ELLEJ.W.  Georgia.  See  Em.ijay. 

EL'LEJOY,  a post-office  of  Blunt  co.  Tenne.ssee. 

ELG,l'L.  a chnpolry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

EI.LENBOROUGli,  M'len-bar'rQh,  a township  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Cumberland,  on  the  small  river  Ellen,  6.j  miles 
W’.N.W’.  Cockermouth.  Pop.  865,  chiefly  colliers.  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  Law  family. 

ELLENBOROUGll,  a post-village  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  Platte  River.  7 miles  S.E.  of  Lancaster, 

EIJLENBURG.  a post-village  and  township  of  Clinton  co.. 
New  York,  about  1.55  miles  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2348. 

EL'LENGOWtAN,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co..  IMaryland. 

EL'LEMIALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

EIJLENYILLE.  a post-vilkage  of  Ulster  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  al  out  H)  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Albany.  It  contains  2 oi-  3 churches,  about  6 stores  several 
facturie.s  and  mills,  and  a national  bunk.  Poj).  e.stimated 
at  1200. 

EI/LERBURN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  YYak,  North 
Riding. 

EIJLERSLIE.  a post  village  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 140  miles  N.N.E.  from  Harrisburg. 

ELLLRSLTE,  a di.stiict  in  Harris  co..  Georgia. 

ELLERSLIE.  a post-village  of  Harris  co.,  Georgia,  aliout 
14  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

EIJLERTON  PRUORY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  York, 
East  Riding. 

ELLEItTGN-ON-SW’ALE.  a town.ship  of  England,  "o.  of 
York,  North  Riding,  1^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cbatterii-k.  Pop.  75 
Henry  Jenkins,  who  died  in  1679  at  the  extra,  rdinary  age 
of  1 69.  was  born  here. 

EL'LEUY.  a post-village  and  township  of  Chantatiqua  co* 
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Nf'w  York,  on  Chaatauqua  Lake.  55  miles  S.S.W.  of  Buffalo, 
poll.  J751. 

LLIjKHY,  a small  villasie  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois. 

KL'LKKi'  CJiXfTRK,  a post-office  of  Chautauqua  co.,  New 
York. 

EiyLESBOROUGlI.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

ELMjESMERE.  a inarket^town  and  parish  of  I'ln^land  and 
Wales,  cos.  of  Flint  and  Salop,  It)  miles  N.N.W.  of  Shrews- 
buiy.  Pop  70S1,  It  has  a branch  bank,  and  a larjte  trade 
in  malt,  carried  on  by  a canal,  which  communicates  with 
Welshpool,  Chester,  and  the  Mersey.  The  site  of  the  an- 
cient castle  commands  a rich  and  varied  prospect. 

ELLES.MERE,  PORT,  a village  and  port  of  England,  in 
Cheshire,  on  the  Mersey,  8i  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Liverpool. 
Pop.  about  6i)0. 

EL'LETSVILLEor  ELaJTTSVILLE.  a village  of  Monroe 
cx)..  Indiana,  on  the  extension  of  the  New  Albany  and  Salem 
Railroad.  7 miles  N.W.of  Bloomington.  Pop.  about  150. 

ELLEZELLES.  ^ll'z.MP.  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Tournay.  Pop.  6‘2o5. 

ELL  GRtJVE,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Tennessee. 

EL'LICE  TSLA.NDS,  a group  of  islets  on  a coral  reef,  sur- 
rounding a lagoon  in  the  Pacific,  discovered  in  1819.  Lat. 
6°  30'  S.;  Ion.  179°  13'  E.  Pop.  250. 

EL'LICIIPOOIP.  a city  of  India.  98  miles  W.  of  Nagpoor. 
Lat.  21°  14'  N.,  Ion.  77°  36'  E.  It  is  partly  enclosed  by 
walls. 

EtitLICOTT.  a township  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York,  at 
the  S E.  end  of  Chautauqua  Lake.  Pup.  -t/54. 

ELLICO'IT.  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

El.LlCO'lT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

ELl.lCO'lT'S  MILLS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Howard 
sounly,  Maryland,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Patapsco  River,  and  on  the  baltinK)re  and  Ohio 
Railrf)ad.  12  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Baltimore.  It  contains  a 
Bank,  a newspaper  office,  numerous  floui  iug  mills,  and  other 
manufactories,  and  in  the  township  are  several  lumbering 
mills.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  remarkably  beautiful 
Pop.  1444. 

EL/LICOTTVILLE,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Cattaraugus  co..  New  York,  on  the  Great  Valley  Creek,  a 
tributarv  of  the  .Ylleghatiy  River,  on  the  line  of  the  Buf- 
falo and  Pittsburg  Railroad  (projected),  10  miles  N.  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a plank-road,  and  li  5 miles  W.  of  Albany.  It  contains 
besides  the  county  buildings.  4 churches,  viz.  an  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic,  3 printing 
offices  issuing  weekly  newspapers,  a flourishing  school,  3 
pulilic  houses.  4 land  offices,  and  11  stores  of  various  kinds. 
The  creek  here  furnishes  good  water-power,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  only  used  for  a grist  mill  and  .saw  mill.  The  village 
Is  located  in  a fertile  and  pictures(ine  valley,  inclosed  by 
hills  covered  with  heiivy  forests  of  birch  and  maple.  Pop. 
about  I2iiti:  of  the  townsliiji,  1881. 

El/LI.IAY',  a small  rivei'  of  Gilmer  co.,  Georgia,  flows  into 
the  Coosawattee  at  the  village  of  Ellijay. 

ELLI.I  AY,  a post>village  and  capital  of  Gilmer  co..  Georgia, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  171  miles  .N.W.  of  Milk-dge- 
ville.  It  is  surrounded  bv  a monnhiinous  region,  which  is 
rich  in  minerals.  'The  village,  contains  a court-house,  jail, 
and  5 stores. 

ELLINGEN,  ^Itling-en,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Rezat. 
28  miles  S.S.W.  of  .Nuremberg.  Pop.  1329.  It  has  a manu- 
factory of  |)ianofortes. 

EL'LINGH.YM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

ELLINGHA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land. 

ELLINGII.YM.  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Hants. 

ELLINGHA.M,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nor- 
lolk. 

ELLINGHAM,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk. 

ELI/INGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

ELHil.NG'rO.N,  a past-village  and  township  of 'rolland  co., 
Connecticut.  20  miles  N.E.  of  Hartford.  It  <‘ontains  2 or 
3 churches  anil  an  academy.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1510, 

ELLINGTON,  a post-township  of  Chautauqua  co..  New 
Yoi  k,  25  miles  E of  Maysville  Pop  1937 

ELLI  .\GTOA,a  township  ol  Adiinis co.,  Illinois.  Poj).  1752. 

ELLI.NGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Outagamie 
co.,  \\  iscon.-'in,  36  miles  VV.  by  S.  of  Green  Bay.  It  has  two 
mills.  'I'ofal  1)0]).  727. 

EL'LING WOOD'S  CORNER,  a post-office  of  M'aldo  co., 
Maine. 

EL'LIOT.  a post-village  and  township  of  York  co..  Maine, 
on  the  Portland  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad.  45  miles 
S.W.  of  Portland.  It  contains  an  academy,  and  in  the 
township  aie  several  lumbering  mills.  Pop.  1767. 

ELLIO'l'T  B\Y  Washington  Territory.  See  Skatlk. 

EL'LI  ITTSBUilG.  a post-office  of  I’ei'ry  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ELLKVl'TS  CROSS  RO.YDS,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co., 
\^entucky. 

ELLIOTT’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office.  Morgan  co., Ohio. 

ELLIOTT’S  RANCH,  a post-office  of  Sacramento  co.,  Cali- 
•ornia. 
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ET/LTOTTSVTLLE,  a post-office  of  Pkcataquisco  .Malno. 
90  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  59. 

ELLIOTTSVI LLE.  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  145  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

EL'LIS,  a county  of  Texas,  situated  in  the  N.  central  part 
of  the  state,  contains  about  1080  square  miles.  1 1 is  diained  by 
the  Trinity  Riverand  its  affluents.  Thesurface  is  diversified 
by  tracts  of  hard  timber  and  fertile  prairies.  Capital,  Waxa* 
liachie.  Pop.  5246. 

EL'LISBLRG,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Jefterson  co..  New  Y'ork.  bordering  on  Lake  Ontiirio,  al)out 
16  miles  S VV.  of  Watertow!i,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railroad.  'The  village,  situated  on  Sandy  Creek,  contains  2 or 
3 churches,  and  a number  of  mills  and  lactories.  Pop.  5614. 

ELLISBURG.  a post-village  of  Camden  co..  New  Jersey,  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Camden. 

EI>LISBURG,  a post-office  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ELLISBURG,  a small  post-village  in  La  Grange  co.,  Indi 
ana,  150  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

EIJLISFl  ELD.  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

F.L'LIS  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Illinois. 

ELLIS  ISLAND,  of  New  York,  is  situated  in  New  York 
Harbor,  about  a mile  S.W.  of  the  city;  on  it  is  Fort  Gil  son 

ELLIS  RIV'ER,  a small  stream  of  Coos  county,  in  the 
N.E.  part  of  New  Hampshire,  falls  into  the  Saco  River. 

EL'LISTON,  a post- village  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York,  140 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

LLLl.s'TON,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Kentucky. 

ELLISTON,  a post-township  ol  Wiirreii  co.,  Illinois. 

ELMdSTOWN.  a post-office  of  Pontotoc  co..  Mississippi. 

EL'LISVILLE.  a post-village  in  Louisa  co.,  Virginia,  60 
miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

ELLI SVI LLE,  a post-office  of  Bladen  co..  North  Carolina. 

ELLISVILLE,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co..  Floi  iJa. 

ELLISV'ILLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Jones  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. on  Tallahalla  River.  144  miles  S.E.  of  Jackson. 

ELLISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co..  Illinois,  on 
Spoon  River,  about  75  miles  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

ELLISVILLE,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missoun,  22 
miles  W.  cf  St.  Louis. 

ELLI'TSVILLE.  See  Elletsville. 

ELI/MORE.  a post-office  of  Ottawa  co.,  Ohio. 

EL'LON.  a parish  of  Scotlard.  co.  of  .Aberdeen, 

ELLORA,  a town  of  Hindustan.  See  Elor.\. 

ELLORE,  ^I'lor',  a considerable  town  of  Biitish  India, 
presidency  of  .Madi  as,  38  miles  N.  of  Masulipatam.  and  for- 
merly capital  of  one  of  the  Northern  Cii  cars.  It  is  the  r esi- 
dence of  the  district  collector’. 

EL'L  )UGH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

EL/LOUGirrON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

ELLRICII  or  ELRICH.  ^IPriK.  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
45  miles  N.. N.W.  of  Erfurt.  Pop.  2600.  Near  it  is  the  re- 
markable calcaieous  grotto  of  Kille. 

ELLS'WORTH.  an  important  commercial  town,  port  of 
entry,  arrd  capital  of  Hancock  co.,  .Maine,  is  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  rtavigable  river  Uirion,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  4 bridge.s.  30  nriles  S.E.  of  Barrgor.  and  about  4 
nriles  abovethe  errtrance of  the  river  iirto  Frenchirran’s  Bay. 
It  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  4 churches.  2good 
hotels,  a bank,  and  50  stor’es.  Twenty-five  vessels  are  often 
seen  anchored  here  at  a time  and  50.0OU.OOO  feet  of  lumber 
are  exported  annually.  'The  slrippirrg  of  the  distiiit, 
(Fi-enchman’s  Bay.)  June  30.  1852.  amounted  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  168.1  toirs  registei’ed.  arrd  36.750  tons  errrolled  and 
licensed.  Of  the  latter  22.272  were  employed  in  the  coast 
trade.  13,075  in  the  cod  fishery,  and  2s:60  irr  the  nrackeiel 
fishery.  One  huirdred  and  fifty  vessels  are  owned  irr  the 
town.  During  the  year  above  mentioned.  22  vessels,  with 
arr  aggregate  burden  of  3119  tons  were  admeasured  irr  the 
district,  and  irr  1853  the  ship  brrilding  in  Fr  enchman’s  Bay 
nmouirted  in  685J  toirs.  Ellsworth  is  one  of  the  most  foii- 
rishiirg  towns  in  the  state.  Pop.  in  1840,  2263;  in  1850, 
4009:  and  in  I860  4658. 

ELLSWOK’TH,  a towrr.ship  of  Giiiftoii  co.,  New  Ilami>- 
shire,  50  mill’s  N..\  .W  ofCoricord.  Pop  302. 

ELLSWORTH,  a post-village  in  Litchfield  co.,  Connecti- 
cut. 50  miles  VV.  by  N.  of  Hartfird. 

ELLSVV  JR'TH.  a post-villa  e and  township  of  Mahoning 
co..  Ohio,  5 mil  s W.  of  Canfi  Id.  and  165  miles  N.E.  of  Co- 
lumbus. 'The  r illage  has  2 churches  and  a Hourishitrg  aca- 
demy. Pop.  825. 

ELIiSWiIR'TH,  a post-village  in  Texas  co..  Missouri,  -n 
the  Rig  .Sandy  Fork  of  Gasconade  River’,  85  nriles  S.  by  E ol 
Jefferson  City, 

ELLSVVOl.'TH  F.ALLS,  a post-village  of  Hancock  cc., 
Mairre.  30  miles  S.E.  i f Barrgor-. 

I'.LLVV.A.XGEN,  ^IPwdrrg-en.  a town  of  VVRrtemberg.  on 
the.laxt.  45  nriles  E.N.E.  of  .'^tuttgart.  Pop.  2938.  eirrployed 
in  bleach-works  and  tanning.  It  has  a castle,  cathedral, 
gymnasium  and  hospital. 

ELL'WO.lD.  a post-ofiice  of  Muhlenbur’g  co.,  Kentucky 

ELM,  a parish  (,f  England,  co.  of  Carrrbridge. 

ELM.  a par  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer  set. 

ELM,  ^Tm.  a parish  and  village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
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10  miles  fe.S.E.  of  Glarus.  Pop.  1013.  Its  sulphur  springs 
were  formerly  celebi  ated. 

yiiM,  a post-  ffice  of  Fayette  eo..  Pennsylvania 

EI.M,  a post-office  of  Ballaid  co..  Kentucky. 

EI/MA.  a post-office  of  r.rie  co.,  New  York. 

EL  MASAItAIl,  6l  m3/.si-r^h.  a village  of  Egypt,  10  miles 
S.  of  Cairo,  opposite  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis,  with  ex- 
tensive ancient  quarries,  to  which  a railway  has  recently 
been  constructed. 

EliM  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co.,  Alabama. 

ELM  BlvANCII,  a small  village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Missouri. 

ELM  CBEEK,  of  McKinley  co.,  Te.xas,  flows  south-east- 
ward into  the  Nueces  River. 

EL.M  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Falls  co.,  Texas. 

ELCM  ER,  •>  post-office  of  .Salem  co..  New  .Jersey. 

EL  M ETEMN'EII.  ^1  m^-t^m'neh.  a town  of  Nubia,  on  the 
Nile,  nearly  opposite  Sheudy.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse 
cotton  fabrics. 

ELM  GRUVE,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  co.,  Mississippi. 

E1..M  GROVE,  a po.st-office  of  Highland  co.,  Illinois. 

ELM  GROVE,  a village  of  Clay  co..  Mi.ssouri.  on  Smith’s 
Fork  of  Platte  River.  28  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Independence. 

ELM  G ROVE,  a village  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa,  86  miles  VV.S.W. 
of  Iowa  City. 

ELMGIA.M,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

EL.M  11 A .M,  SOUTH,  or  ALL  SAINTS,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Suffolk. 

ELM  HILL,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co..  Tenne.ssee. 

ELMINA.  ^l-mee'nd.  or  ST.  GEORGE  DEL  MINA,  (d§l 
mee'nd.)a  towm  and  fort,  capital  of  the  Dutch  pos.sessions 
on  the  Guinea  coast.  Africa.  Ihe  fort  is  in  lat.  5°  4'  45"  N. 
Ion.  1*^  20'  30"  W.  'The  town  is  irregular,  ill  built,  and  dirty. 
Pop.  from  80i)0  to  lO.UOG,  blacks.  The  fort  of  Elmina  is  the 
strongest  on  the  whole  coast;  it  is  surrounded  with  double 
walls  and  deep  ditches,  has  3 rows  of  guns  next  the  sea.  and 
the  land  side  is  defended  by  Fort  St.  J ago.  the  key  of  r.lmiua. 

ELMI'BA,  a cityaml  town.sliip,  capital  of  Chemung  coun- 
ty. New  York,  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  Nev\  town 
Creek  with  the  Chemung  River,  where  the  latter  is  crossed 
by  the  Erie  Railroad,  273  nnles  from  New  York  City.  El- 
mira is  the  N.  terminus  of  a railroad  which  exteiiils  via 
Williamsport  iind  1 larristmrg  to  Baltimore,  25 1 miles,  and 
connect:  it  with  Philadelphia.  271  miles  distant.  Another 
railroad  extends  northward  to  Canandaigua,  Niagara.  &c. 
TheChemung  Canal  also  connects  Elmira  with  8eui-ca  Lake, 
20  miles  <listant ; and  the  Junction  Canal  connects  it  with 
the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  The  city  is  handsomely  laid 
out,  and  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  13  churches, 
a female  college,  capable  of  accommodating  300  pupils, 
several  other  educational  institutions,  5 banks,  a savings 
institution,  4 excellent  hotels,  about  300  stores,  a large  num- 
ber of  Warehouses,  and  2 daily  and  2 weekly  newsi>apers  are 
issued  here.  Here  are  2 rolling-mills,  4 manufactories  of 
boots  and  shoes,  1 of  pianos,  and  an  oil  reflnery.  Elmira  has 
Bui'itassed  all  of  its  competitors  along  the  line  of  the  Erie 
Ibii  roail  in  the  rapidity  of  its  grow  th.  Poj).  of  the  township 
in  1840,  4791  ; in  1850, 81(56;  in  1860, 8682 ; of  the  city  in  1865, 
about  14.000.  Settled  in  1788. 

ELMIRA,  a i)ost-oftice  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio. 

ELMIKA,  a post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Illinois,  40  miles  N. 
by  IV  of  Peoria.  Pop.  of  township,  954. 

El.M'LEY  CASH'LE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wor- 

EL.MLEY,  ISLE  OF.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

ELM'LEY.  LOVH'iTT.  a pari-h  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester 

EL'MONT,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co..  Missouri. 

EIV.MOKE.  a parish  ot  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

ELMOBE.  a post-village  and  township  of  Lamoille  co., 
Vermont,  about  17  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Montpelier.  'Ihe  vil- 
lage contains  1 store.  1 tavern,  1 starch  factory,  2 saw  mills, 
and  other  establishments.  Pop.  602. 

ELMORE,  a village  of  'Talbot  co.,  Georgia,  62  miles  W.  of 
Macon. 

EL'.MORE,  a post-office  of  Ottawa  co.,  Ohio. 

ELMOBE.  a township  in  Da\ less  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  483 

EL.MOBE.  a post-office  of  Peoria  co.,  Hliooi.s. 

ELM  POINT,  a post-office  of  Bond  co.,  Uiinois,  60  miles  S. 
of  Springfield. 

ELM  BIVEB.  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Illinois,  is  an  affluent  of 
the  Little  M'abash.  which  it  joins  in  Wayne  county. 

EL.M'SALL,  NOBTil,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Biding. 

EL.MSALL,  SOUTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  biding. 

EL.M^SETT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  SJ  miles 
N.N.E.  of  H idleigh.  Here  is  a curious  petrifying  spring, 
allied  the  Dropping  Well. 

EL.MSH  )BN.  ^Ims'hoRn.  a town  of  Denmark,  in  Hol- 
stein, on  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  Kiel  and  Altona  Bailway,  10 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Gliickstadt.  Pop.  5600.  It  has  an  actKe 
trade  in  grain. 

ELM  SPBl.N’O,  a thriving  po.st-village  of  Wa.shington  co., 
Arkansas.  212  miles  N.IV.  of  Little  bock,  has  a largo  semi- 
nary for  both  sexes,  and  a flouring  mill. 

EliM^STEAD,  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex 
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ELM'STED,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

ELMS'THORPE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester,  3 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Hinckley.  'The  chui'  h,  which  i.>  in  ruins, 
was  occupied  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  officers  of  Richard 
Ill.'s  army,  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth. 

F.LM'STJNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

ELM'STONE-llABD'WlCKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

ELMIS'WELL,  a pariah  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

ELM'TON,  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Dei  by. 

I'.LM  'TREE,  a post-office  of  Weakly  co.,  'Tennessee. 

ELM  'TREE,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  about 
100  miles  AV.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

EL.MUNCIIILLY.  6Tmtin-chiPlee,  a village  of  British  In- 
dia. presidency  of  Madras,  31  miles  S.W.  of  Vi/.agapatam,  in 
a valley,  with  a temple  and  some  curious  sculptuies. 

ELM  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York. 

ELM/VILLE,  a post-office  of  Colleton  distiict.  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

ELM'WOOD,  a postrvillage  of  Peoria  co.,  Illiuois,  23  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Peoria. 

EL.M  WOOD,  a post-office  of  Saline  co.,  Jlissouri. 

ELNBJGEN,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Eluogen. 

ELNE,  Sin.  (anc.  llliberis,  afterwards  Helena.)  a town 
of  Fi  ance,  department  of  Pyrenees-, Jrieutales.  on  the  'Tech, 
8 miles  S.S.L.  of  Perpignan.  Pop.  in  1852.  2524.  It  was 
once  a place  of  importance,  llliberis  was  the  place  where 
Hannibal  first  encamped  after  passing  the  Pyrenees;  having 
been  j-ebuilt  by  Constantine,  it  received  the  name  of  his 
mother  Helena. 

EL-OBEJD,  LOBEID,  or  LABAYET.  See  Obeid. 

E'LON,  a post-office  of  Amherst  co..  Virginia. 

ELON,  a post-office  of  Ashley  co.,  Arkansas. 

EL'OOS  or  ELUCE,  ^1-oos',  an  island  and  town  in  the  Eu- 
phrates, in  Asiatic  'Turkey,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Hit.  'The 
island  is  1 mile  in  length,  with  500  houses,  and  some 
mo.^ques. 

ELORA,  ELLORA,  Sl-lo'r3,  or  ELOUROU,  t^loo(roo,  a vil- 
lage of  Ilindostan,  in  lat.  20^5'  N..  Ion.  75°  15' E.,  about 
1 mile  E.  of  which  are  some  cave-temples  excavated  in  the 
VV.  slope  of  a hill,  in  magnitude  of  execution  sui'passing  all 
other  structures  of  theii'  kind  in  India. 

ELORA,  e-lohd,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Wa- 
terloo, at  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  and  li  vine  Rivers,  12 
miles  from  Guelph.  Pop.  about  400. 

ELORRIO.  A-Ior'ro-o,  a town  of  Spain,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Bil- 
bao. Pop.  2280. 

EL  PASO,  6l  pah'so,  a newly  formed  county  forming  the 
W.  extremity  of  Texas.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  census 
of  1850.  Pop.  in  1860,  4051. 

EL  PASO  or  EL  PASSO,  a post-office  in  the  above  county. 

EIj  PASO  DEL  NORTE,  ^1  pd'.so  dSl  noR^til,  better  known 
as  EL  PASO,  (often  written  EL  PASS, I,)  a settlement,  or 
more  propeily  a line  of  settlements,  embracing  a popula- 
tion of  about  560J,  situated  in  a rich  but  narrow  valley, 
which  extends  9 or  10  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  the  Mexican  state  of  Chihuahua.  350  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Santa  Fe.  'The  grape  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  this  locality,  and  considerable  (luantities  of  a weak  but 
well-flavored  wine  and  brandy  (known  to  the  American 
traders  as  Pass  wine  and  Pass  brandy)  are  made.  'The 
houses  are  built  of  adobes,  or  sun  dried  bricks,  chiefly  ot 
onestory,  with  earthern  floor.s.  'Though  supplied  with  abun- 
dance. the  inhabitants  are  remarkably  deticient  in  the  com- 
monest appliances  of  civilized  life;  glazed  windows,  chairs, 
tables,  knives  and  tbrks.  and  other  conveniences,  which  the 
humblest  American  considers  indispen.sable  to  comfort,  are 
unknown  even  to  the  rich.  Few  of  the  people  are  pure 
white,  being  nearly  all  more  or  less  tinged  with  Indian 
blood.  'That  portion  of  the  settlement  at  the  northern  part 
of  the  valley,  where  theJ5/t^^a.  the  parish  church,  and  the 
dwellings  of  a few  of  the  principal  inhabitants  are  located, 
may  be  considered  as  the  town  of  El  Pa.so.  It  is  in  lat.  31° 
42'  N.,  Ion.  Iu6°  40'  W.,  1420  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  following  the  course  of  the  stream.  6u0  miles 
in  a direct  line  E.  from  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  1800  miles 
from  Wa.shington  City.  El  Paso  is  the  chief  thoroughfare 
between  New  Mexico  and  Chihuahua,  and  the  other  Mexi- 
can states  farther  S.,  the  Bio  Grande  being  fordable  near 
the  town  a great  portion  of  the  year.  'The  name,  .signifying 
“ the  passage,”  is  suppu.-^ed  tube  derived  from  the  passage 
of  the  river  through  a gorge  or  gap  in  the  mountain,  just 
above  the  town. 

EL  PnS  ».\,  61  pfn-y6nC  a firtified  height,  8^  miles  from 
the  city  of  .Mexico,  commanding  the  entrance  to  it  from  the  E. 

EL'PIIIN,  a market-town,  parish,  and  bishops  see  of  Ire- 
land. in  Connaught,  co.  of  Roscommon.  ITj  miles  W.N.W. 
of  l.ongford.  I’op.  of  town,  1551.  Its  cathedral  is  a small, 
plain  church,  with  an  ancient  tower:  the  episcopal  palace 
and  deanery  are  substantial  structures.  'Ihe  diocese  com- 
prises 76  parishes  in  the  counties  of  Roscommon.  81igo.  Gal- 
way, and  .Mayo,  and  is  now  annexed  to  the  sees  of  Kilmore 
and  .\rdagh.  'The  family  of  Goldsmith  resided  in  this 
parish,  and.  by  some,  the  poet  is  said  to  have  been  born  here 

EL/ROD.  a post-office  of  Ripley  co.,  Induoa 
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ET.  ROSARIO,  ro-sii're-o,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confe- 
deration, .state  of  Cirialoa,  55  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mazatlan.  I’op. 
5000.  It  had  some  rich  gold  and  silver  mines,  no  longer 
wrought,  and  is  now  important  chiefly  as  a depot  for  the 
trade  between  Mazatlan  and  the  interior. 

ELSA,  kVsi,  a river  of  Tuscany,  joins  the  Arno  3^  miles 
VT.  of  Empoli.  after  a N.IV\  course  of  .30  miles. 

ELSA,  a river  of  Tuscany,  an  affluent  of  the  Alhegna. 
ToUl  course.  12  miles. 

El^SASS,  a country  of  Germany.  See  Alsace.- 

El.StDOX.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northumberland.  IH  miles  IV.N.M’.  of  Morpeth.  Pop.  1680. 
TheCa.stle,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111.,  is  now  the  rec- 
tory-house. The  parish  abounds  in  coal,  lime,  and  iron- 
stone. 

EI/SENIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

KLS'EIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

ELSKLETII.  ^Is'tlAt.  a market-town  of  Oldenburg,  on  the 
We.ser.  at  the  influx  of  the  II  unto.  18  miles  N.\V'.  of  Bremen. 
Pop.  20(>((.  employed  in  ship-building. 

EJ.S'll.^M  or  AILESGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

EI/SINBOROUGH,  a township  of  Salem  co..  New  -Jersey, 
3 miles  from  Salem.  Pop.  749. 

EL'SING.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

EI.Sl.VOIl  E.  Sl'sin-or',  or  ELSl  XEUK.  fPsin-UP,  (Dsn. 
finffor.  hJl'sin^-go'er.)  a seaport  town  of  Dei  mark,  on  the 
island  of  Seeland.  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound,  here 
only  2.i  miles  broad.  24  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Copenhagen.  Lat. 
(Kronborg  litht)  5ti02'  12"  N.,  Ion.  12°  37'3U"  E.  It  has  two 
churches, a classi  al  school,  and  a custom-house:  its  inhabi- 
t-ints  are  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce  and  seafaring,  and 
considerable  tralfic  is  carried  oti  with  Hel.singboig  on  the 
opposite  coast,  this  being  the  chief  point  of  transit  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Elsinore  is  defended  by  the  castle  of 
Kronljorg.  which  stands  on  a projecting  spitof  land,  and  com- 
mands the  Sound.  It  is  a Gothic-Byzantine  edifice,  with  walls 
and  ditches;  it  is  entered  by  two  di-awbridges.  and  was  built 
in  1574-1-584.  On  it  is  a fixed  lixht.  113  feet  high.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Kronborg  is  the  royal  country  palace  of  Marien- 
lyst.  Elsinore  is.  however,  chiefly  noted  as  being  the  place 
where  the  Sound  dues  are  levied  on  vesselsentering  or  clear- 
inir  the  Baltic.  The  dues,  ori:inally  instituted  for  keeping 
up  lights  and  landmarks  on  the  Cattegat  and  neighboring 
coasts,  now  consist  of  dues  on  the  ship,  being  lizht  or  beacon 
money,  and  dues  on  the  cargo,  a toll  paid  to  the  Danish  go- 
vernment. The  total  number  of  vessels  passing  the  Sound 
was.  in  1847,  21.526;  1S4S,  16.857;  1849.  18,959;  of  which,  in 
1847.4-522  were  British;  25<i2  Prussian;  23">4  Norwegian: 
1638  Swedi.sh;  1507  Danish;  and  1447  Dutch.  Of  other 
countries  the  numbers  were  under  1000,  and  in  some  cases, 
asAmei'ica.  Naples,  and  II  imburg,  under  100.  The  prin- 
cijial  maritime  countries  have  consuls  at  Elsinore.  Elsi- 
nore is  the  assumed  scene  of  Shakspeare’s  tragedy  of  Ham- 
let. Pop.  8000. 

EL80N  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific,  is  one  of  the  Gambier 
Islands 

EL'SOX’S  BAY.  an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  Ru.ssian 
.\merica.  immediately  E.  of  Point  Barrow.  Lat.  71°  N.,lon. 
156°  IV. 

EL'STEAD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  offiurrey. 

ELSTEAD.  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Sussex. 

ELSTEll.  ^P.ster.  M^hite,  (Geig  Weisa  Elster,  wice  fP.stgr,)  a 
river  .)f  Germany,  rises  near  Asch.  in  I'oigtland.  flows  N., 
and  joins  the  Saale  3 miles  S.  of  ll.ille,  (Prussia.)  Length, 
110  miles.  Chief  affluent,  the  Pleisse.  on  the  right. 

ELSTER.  Black,  (Ger.  Scinvartz  A7.vfcr,  shwaRts^Pster,)  a 
river  of  Germany,  rises  2 miles  S.  of  Elster.  (Saxony.)  flows 
N.  W..  and  joins  the  Elbe  8 miles  E.  of  IVittemberg,  (ihussia.) 
Length.  105  miles.  Chief  affluent,  the  libder.  on  the  left. 

ELSTER.  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau,  on  the 
Little  Elster.  with  mineral  springs. 

ELSTER  BERG,  ^Pster-lt^iuj',  a town  of  Saxony,  16  miles 
S.IV.  of  Zwickau,  on  the  IVhite  Elster.  Pop.  2379,  employed 
in  woollen  and  cotton  weaving. 

EL.8TEIi\VEi!D.\.  ^Pster  \v?(K'di.  a town  of  Prussian  Sax- 
ony. 66  miles  E.N.E.  of  Merseburg,  on  the  Black  Elster.  Pop. 
1442. 

ELS'TON  or  ELVESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Notts. 

EL'STOW,  a parish  of  England.  co..and  2 miles  S.  of  Bed- 
fonl.  .lohn  buiivan.  author  of  the  “•Pilgrim's  Progress,” 
was  born  here  in  1628. 

EliSTR.V.  elsRi-^.  a town  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Bautzen,  on 
the  Elster.  ’21  miles  .\.E.  of  Dresden.  Pop.  lOSO. 

EliS'TKEE  or  ID'LESTllEE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of 
Herts. 

ELS-'WICK.  a township  of  England,  co.  NortVmmberland. 

E1>.8'\V()RTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

EI/TEX.  jPten.  a village  of  I’russia.  government  of  Dus- 
sel'lorf.  not  tar  from  the  Rhine,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Cleves. 
Pop  1446, 

ELa'-'RLEIX.  ^Pter-llne'.  a mining  town  of  Saxony.  19 
miles  S.E  of  Zwickau.  lop.  1910.  It  has  manufactures  of 
hica 


ELTTIAM,  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent.  7 
miles  E.S.E.  of  London.  Pop.  2568.  It  has  remains  of  a 
royal  palace,  formerly  consisting  of  four  quadrangles,  and 
possessing  great  magnificence,  the  existing  edifice  of  which 
is  the  hall,  now  or  lately  a barn,  but  in  good  pre.servation 
Eltham  was  a favorite  residence  of  the  Plantagenet  and  Tu- 
dor monarchs.  'J'he  palace  and  parks  were  destroyed  during 
the  Commonwealth. 

EL'TISLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

ELTMAXN.  ^It'mdn.  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Main,  35 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  1392. 

EI/TOX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

ELTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

ELTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

ELTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

ELTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

ELTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

ELTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

ELTON,  6rtorP.  (f.  e.  “golden  lake,”)  a salt  lake  of  Russia, 
70  miles  E.  of  the  Volga.  govet-Timent.  and  D O miles  8.S.E.  of 
Saratov.  Area,  130  square  miles.  It  rei-eives  several  rivers. 
Upwards  of  100,000  tons  of  salt  are  obtained  annually  from 
its  water. s. 

EL'T'ON.  a post-village  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New  York,  300 
miles  \V.  of  .\lbany. 

ELTON,  a post-office  or  Edgefield  district.  South  Carolina. 

ELTSCH.  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Jolsva. 

ELTVILLE.  a town  of  Western  Germany.  See  Elfeld. 

EL-TYH.  (Si  tee.)  DESERT  OF.  (or  of  “the  IVandeiing,”) 
so  called  because  it  was  the  place  of  the  forty  years’  sfijoui-n 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert,  is  a nante  applied  to  the  jie- 
ninsula  which  is  between  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akal  ah, 
and  Egypt  and  Pale.stine.  It  is  mountainous,  comprising 
.leb-el-’l'yh.  Mount  Sinai,  Ac. 

EL  TYH,  IVADY.  wa'dee  61  tee,  (or  “Valley  of  the  Wan- 
dering.”) is  in  Middle  Egypt,  extending  between  ancient 
Memphis  and  Suez,  immedi.-itely  S.  of  the  .leleel-Ataka. 

ELTZ,  6lts,  a river  of  South-western  Germany,  in  Baden, 
joins  the  Rhine  ‘iu  miles  S.  of  Strasbourg,  after  a tortuous 
course  of  33  miles  past  Waldkirch  and  Kenzingea. 

ELUSA.  See  Eai  ze. 

ELVA.  6Pv^.  (L.  Hi  lh'a.)  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
in  Piedmont.  18  miles  W.X.W.  of  Coni.  I’op.  ID  5. 

El/ VAN  WATER,  a small  affluent  of  the  Clyde,  in  Scotland, 
co.  of  Lanark.  It  flows  N.E.  Particles  of  gold  have  been 
often  found  in  its  sands. 

ELVAS,  SPvds,  (Sp.  fftlvpx,  6Pv6s.  or  lVP»’c.<t. y6Pves.)  a for- 
tified frontier  city  of  Portugal,  province  of  Alemtejo,  12  miles 
W.  of  Badajos.  on  the  Guadiana.  Pop.  16.460.  It  stands  on  a 
hill,  on  which  are  the  fort  re.sses  of  Santa  Lucia  and  l.ij  pe.  The 
town  is  generally  ill  built  and  dirty.  Its  streets  are  lined 
with  venet-able  Moorish  buildings.  Chief  edifice.s.  the  Cathe- 
dral .several  churches  and  convents,  the  Arsenal,  boml  -proof 
barracks  for  60-10  nr  70U0  men.  a theati-e.  college,  seminary, 
public  hospital,  prison,  and  a remarkable  tower.  A lar-.  e 
Moorish  aqueduct  supplies  the  city  with  water  from  a hill 

3 miles  W.  It  has  manufactures  of  arms  and  jewelry.  Klvas 
was  taken  by  5Iarshal  .Junot,  and  held  by  the  Fi  ench  from 
Man-h  to  August.  18o8. 

E1/VAST()N,  a parish  of  England,  co..  and  4 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Derby  Klvaston  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton, is  in  this  parish. 

EL'VEDGN  or  EL'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

ELVEN.  61'v6N“b  a town  of  France,  department  ol  Mori  i- 
han.  10  miles  N.E.  of  Vannes.  Pop.  in  1852,  -3496.  In  its 
castle,  now  a ruin.  Henry  of  Richmoiu.  (afterwards  Henry 
VII.  of  England)  remained  a prisoner  for  fourteen  years  after 
the  I'attle  of  Tewke.sbury. 

EI/VETHA.M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

El/VINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

EI/VIXSYILLE.  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

EL'IVICK  H.\LL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

EL'WOOD.  a post-office  of  Walker  co..  Texas. 

ELtWORTHY.  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

EL'IVY.  a river  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan,  joins 
the  Severn  at  Pennarth. 

ELW  Y,  a river  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh,  falling  into 
the  Clwyd  at  St.  Asaph. 

ELXAS,  a town  of  Spain.  See  El.tas. 

ELY.  (ee'lee.)  ISLE  OF,  a district  of  England,  co.  of 
Cambridge,  lying  N.  of  the  centre  of  the  county,  from 
the  re.st  of  which  it  is  .separated  on  the  S.  by  the  Ouse. 
Area,  2’25.15()  acres.  A smaller  tract,  of  al)out  7 miles  by 

4 miles,  is,  however,  now  viewed  as  forming  the  isle  strictly 
so  called.  It  is  surrounded  by  marsh,  formeily  covered 
with  water,  whence  the  name.  The  .soil  is  very  feitile,  1 ut 
requii-es  artificial  draining.  The  distiict  exhibits  a level, 
monotonous  plain,  containing  many  marsh  plants  and 
aquatic  birds.  See  Bedfoui)  Levkl. 

ELY.  a city  and  episct^pal  see  of  England,  capital  of  the 
above  island,  on  the  Ouse,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cambridge, 
and  72  miles  N.E.  of  London,  on  the  Eastern  Counties  1 ail- 
way.  Pop.  in  1851,  6176.  Tiie  houses  are  mostly  ancient. 
The  Cathedral,  chiefly  built  between  the  reigns  of  William 
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Rnfiis  and  Edwnrd  ITT.,  exhibits  a singular  yet  imposing 
combination  oi  the  Saxon,  Norman  and  (iothic  styles.  It 
i.s  o35  feet  in  length,  hy  19J  feet  in  the  transept;  has  an 
elegant  octagonal  central  tower,  and  many  interesting 
momiments.  Trinity  Church,  founded  in  I3J1.  is  a beauti- 
ful structure.  The  Bishop’s  Palace  is  neatly  built  of  brick. 
Here  are  also  a gr.immar  school,  founded  Viy  Henry  VI II., 
an  endowed  charity  school,  several  oil  mills,  and  manufac- 
tures of  earthenware  and  tobacco-pipes.  In  the  environs 
are  rich  orchards  and  market-gardens.  Ely  is  governed  by 
a custo.s-iotulorum  and  is  the  only  city  in  EnghiTid  whii  h 
.semis  no  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  bishopric 
was  founded  in  1U)7.  'the  celeVn'ated  Abbey  of  hly.  on 
yyhich  the  bishopric  was  founded,  was  established  by  Saint 
Etheldre.ia  or  Audry.  dauchter  of  a Saxon  king,  A.  D.  673. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  about  the  year  87 1).  The 
city  and  island  are  .said  to  ow'e  their  name  to  the  number 
of  eels  which  still  abound  here. 

ELY.  a beautiful  demesne  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Fer- 
managh. comprising  sevei'al  woody  islets  atiout  the  head  of 
Lower  l..ough  Erne.  4 miles  .\.  of  Enniskillen.  It  gives  the 
title  of  marnuis  to  the  Loitus  family. 

ELY.  a post-office  of  .Marion  co..  Iowa. 

ELY.  a small  village  of  Canada  Ea.'t.  co.  of  Shefford,  10 
miles  S..S.E.  of  .Melbourne,  and  '22  miles  from  (Jrandy. 

EM,Y  LICK,  a tillage  of  Balls  co.,  Missouri,  78  miles 
N.N  .E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

ELYBl.V.  e-lir'e-a.  a plea.sant  post-village  and  township,  ca- 
pital of  Lorain  co..  Obi  >.  is  situated  on  Black  River.  7 miles 
from  Lake  Erie.  28  miles  tV.S.M'.  of  Cleveland,  and  116  miles 
N..V.E.  of  Columbu.s.  The  village  stands  on  a peninsula 
form  by  the  branches  of  Black  River,  which  here  unite. 
The  river  in  this  vicinity  has  two  falls  of  4U  feet  perpen- 
dicular. and  allords  fine  water  power.  The  railroad  from 
Cleveland  to  Sandusky,  jjasses  through  this  i)lace.  Elyria 
contains  a court-house,  5 or  6 churches,  a national  hank,  an 
academy,  and  2 newspaiier  offices.  One  of  the  churches  is  a 
Ootliic  huilding  of  sandstone.  In  the  vicinity  are  several 
mills,  an  iron  furnace,  a machine-shop,  and  an  axe-factory 
Pop  in  1850,  1482;  in  1853,  about  2000;  of  the  township  in 
1860,  1613. 

EMiYdBDRG,  a post-village  of  Northumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 70  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

ELYSIA.N  (e-liAh'yan)  FIELDS,  a post-office  of  Harrison 
CO..  Texas. 

EliYSl.YN  FIELDS.  Hudson  co  . New  York.  .See  Hoboken. 

ELY'SIU.M.  e-li/.li^yum  a post-village  of  McHenry  co.,  Illi- 
nois. .50  miles  N.\V.  of  Chicago. 

17LYT0.N',  a post-village,  capital  of  Jefferson  co.,  Alabama, 
loo  miles  N.N.W.  of  .Montgomery. 

ELZ.  a river  of  tlermany.  See  Eltz. 

ELZ.Y.  hVzL  a river  of  Tuscany-  joining  the  Arno  near 
Empoli  after  a .N.\V.  course  of  3.5  miles.  ' 

ELZE.  ^lUseh,  a town  of  Hanover.  9 miles  W.S.W,  of 
liildesheim.  near  the  .Saale.  Pop.  2 135. 

KM.\DjO,  A-md-doo5  a town  of  M'estern  Africa,  kingdom 
of  Yarriha.  about  18  miles  N.  of  Jenna,  hit.  7°  10'  N.,  Ion.  3° 
lO'  E..  on  the  route  from  Badagry  to  Boosa. 

E.MA.’^^UEL.  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Georgia,  has 
sn  area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Ogee.diee  River,  on  the  S.W.  by  Pendleton's 
Creek,  intersected  by  the  Great  Ohoopee,  and  also  drained 
by  the  Cannouchee.  The  surface  is  level  and  partly  co 
vered  with  pine  timber;  the  soil  is  sandy  and  sterile. 
Named  in  himor  of  David  Emanuel,  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Georgia  Senate.  Organized  in  1812.  Capital,  Swains- 
borough.  Pup.  5081,  of  whom  3787  were  free. 

EMATRIS,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Mona- 
ghan. 

EMB.Y.  &m'bj,  JEM  or  D.IEM.  jSm.  a river  of  Central  A.sia. 
forming  a part  of  the  boundary  between  the  Rus.sian  go- 
vernment of  Orenboorg  and  the  Kirghees  Territory.  (Inde- 
pendent Toorkistan.)  enters  the  Gulf  of  Emba  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  Caspian  Se.a.  after  a S.W.  course,  estimated 
at  250  miles,  where  it  expands  into  numerous  shallow  lakes, 
and  has  valuable  fisheries*. 

EMB.^CH,  6mM)<iK.  (Gross,  groce.  and  Klein,  kline;  i.  e. 
“Great”  and  •‘Little.”)  a river  of  Russia,  government  of 
Livonia.  It  rises  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  district  of  Pernau.  and. 
under  the  name  of  Klein  Embach.  flows  S.E.  to  near  Valk. 
then  turns  N . and.  after  a cour.se  of  aliout  36  miles,  enters 
the  .S.  extremity  of  Lake  Virt/.erv.  The  stream  which  issues 
from  the  N.  extremity  of  the  same  lake,  takes  the  name  of 
Gross  Embach,  Hows  E.  past  Dorpat,  where  it  becomes  navi- 
gable. and  enters  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Lake  IVipu.s.  Total 
lersgth.  40  miles. 

EM  B.YIHR  .A.Sor  EMB.\IUR  ASS.  a river  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of 
Illinois,  falls  into  the  M'abasb  8 or  7 miles  below  \ incenn‘^s. 

EMB.YRRAS,  a river  of  Wisconsin,  flows  through  Wau- 
paca co.,  and  enters  Wolf  River  on  the  E.  border  of  that 
county. 

EMB.YRR.YS  P.OINT.  a post-village  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois, 
100  miles  E.  of  Springfield. 

EMBD.IN,  a town  of  Hanover.  See  Emden. 

EMB'DEN.  a post-township  ol  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
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W.  side  of  Kennebec  River,  40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Au?n.sta 
1 op.  1041. 

J'.,.MBDEN  CENTRE,  a post-village  ot  Somerset  co.,  Maine, 
on  Kennebec  l.iier,  40  miles  N .W.  of  Augusta.. 

E.M'BEl.TO.N,  or  EM/.MnRTON,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Buckingham.  H miles  S.  of  Olney,  and  8 miles  from  the 
Wolverton  Station  on  the  London  and  North-western 
Railway. 

EM  BRETON,  Sm'bel  ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northumberland. 

FiMBLETO.N,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

E.MBI.M.MA,  Am-bom'uid.  a town  of  Africa,  in  Lower 
Guinea.  Congo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  70 
miles  W.N.W.  of  San  Sahador. 

EMBOK'ROAV,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

EMBOTETIU.  SeeMoNOEiO. 

EM/RREVI  LEE,  a post-office  of  Chester  co..  Pennsylvania. 

EMBRO,  ^m'bro.  a pust-village  of  Canada  West.  co.  of  Ox- 
ford, 124  miles  S.W.  of  Toronto,  and  37  miles  from  London. 
It  contains  several  stores,  and  two  grist  mills.  Pop.  about 
200. 

E^IBRUN,  ^m'brun,  (Fr.  pron.  SM'bruNc';  anc.  Elrro- 
du'num.)  a fortified  town  of  France,  department  of  Hautes- 
Alpes.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance.  19  miles  E.  of  Gap. 
Pop.  in  1852.  4794.  It  has  a cathedral,  with  a lofty  tower. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  an  important  military  post-  and 
its  archbishop’s  see.  suppressed  at  the  Revolution,  is  .said  to 
have  dated  from  the  time  of  Constantine. 

I.MB'oAY,  a town.-hip  of  England,  co.  of  York,  4Vest 
Riding. 

EMBUDO,  Sm-boo'do,  a village  of  New  Mexico.  United 
States,  .situated  near  a pass  of  the  same  name,  about  50  miles 
N,  of  Santa  Fe. 

EMDEN  or  EMBDEN,  ^m'dJn,  a fortified  seaport  town  of 
Hanover,  principality  of  East  Friesland,  on  the  Dollart.  14 
miles  S.W.  of  Aurich,  with  which  it  communicates  bv  a 
canal.  Lat.  5.3°  2’2'  3"  N..  Ion.  7°  12'  38"  E.  Pop.  1-2,139. 
The  town  is  intersected  by  canals  connected  with  the  har- 
bor. Principal  edifices,  ihe  Council  and  Custom  houses, 
Barracks,  Exchange,  Gymnasium,  ai  d School  of  Navigatii  n. 
'J’he  port,  consi.sting  of  an  outer  and  two  inner  harbors,  is 
.“hallow;  but  the  roadstead  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of 
any  size.  Emden  is  a free  port,  but  its  trade  has  been  de- 
clining ever  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its  herring 
fishery  is  almost  extinct.  It  has  ship-building  docks,  and 
manufactures  of  linen  fabrics  and  yarn,  hosiery,  hats.  soap, 
starch,  tobacco,  and  .<ail-cloth.  with  breweries,  di.stilleries, 
and  tanneries.  Exports  corn,  butter,  cheese,  spirits,  tal- 
low. honey,  wax.  wool,  and  hides;  imports  timber  fi-om  the 
Baltic,  hemp,  and  potash. 

EMENABAD.  gm-An'd  bAd'.  or  AMIN'ABAD',  a town  of 
the  Punjab,  35  miles  N.  of  Lahore.  Lat.  32°  10'  N.,  Ion.  74° 
8'E. 

EM'ERALD  or  MACOUR.  md'koor^  a coral  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  N ubia.  Lat.  23°  5U'  N.,  Ion.  36°  52' 
30"  E. 

EM'ER  ALD  GROVE,  apo.st-village  of  Rock  co  ,Wisconsin. 

EMERALD  POINT,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois. 

EM  ERIN  A,  Am'eh-ree'nd.  a district  on  the  Bland  of  Ma- 
dagascar, kingdom  of  .Ankova.  and  formerly  an  independent 
state.  It  is  the  highest  and  healthiest  district  in  the 
island. 

EMERITA  AUGUSTA.  See  Merida. 

E.M'ER  Y”,  a po.st-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio. 

E.MERY’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  M.aine. 

EMERY’S  RIVER,  of  East  'I’ennessee.  rBes  in  .Morgan  co., 
and  flowing  southward,  enters  Clinch  River,  near  Kingston, 
Roane  county. 

EM  ESA,  a town  of  Syria.  See  Homs. 

EMFR.AS.  Am'frds'.  a considerable -town  of  Abyssinia,  on  a 
hill.  Lat.  12°  12'  38"  N.,  Ion.  37°  38'  30"  E.  Chief  trade, 
cloves  and  civet. 

EMGGSVILLE.  a post-office  of  York  co..  Pennsylvania. 

EM'I.VENCE,  a po.^t-office  of  Schoharie  co..  New  York. 

EMINENCE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Henry  co..  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  railroad  from  Louisville  to  Frankfort,  40 
miles  E.  of  the  former. 

EMI.NE.NCE.  a p ist-village  of  Logan  co.,  Illinois,  40  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

EMINENCE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Shannon  co;.  Mis- 
souri on  Current  River,  about  120  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Ijouis. 

EM'LENTON,  a post-office  of  Venango  co..  Pennsvlvania. 

EM'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  YVest  Riding. 

E.M'LY,  a small  market  and  episcopal  town  and  parish 
of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  and  8 miles  W.S.YV.  of  Tippe- 
rary. Pop.  of  town.  650.  It  has  ruins  of  a cathedral. 

EM'LY'F.ADDt.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  c*..  of 
Sligo.  It  has  ruins  of  a small  abbey,  and  of  a castle  built 
in  1-300. 

EM'MA,  a post-village  of  YVhite  co.,  Illinois,  about  IJ 
miles  N.E.  of  the  Little  Wabash  Liver. 

EM'MAUS.  or  N IC;  tP'OLI.S.  an  ancient  town  of  Palestine, 
supposed  to  he  the  village  of  Amw.-.s  pashalie  of  Gaza,  on  a 
conical  hill.  13  miles  W..\.YV.  of  Jerusalem. 

E.MLMAUS,  a post-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania,  at 
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the  foot  of  the  South  Mountain,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Allentown. 
The  inliabitants  are  mostly  Moravians.  Pop  381. 

EMM.AUS,  a post-office  of  Bedford  eo..  Virginia. 

EMMK\.  Gross,  jrroce  ^m'lnen,  a river  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Bern,  rises  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  flows  N.,  and 
joins  the  .Aar,  miles  X.E.  of  Soleure.  after  a course  of  45 
miles.  Its  valley.  the  Kmmenthal.”  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Switzerland,  and  feeds  larcre  herds  of  cattle. 

E>IMKN.  Ki.kin.  kline  ^m'men.  a river  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Lucerne,  rises  near  tlie  source  of  the  aliove  river, 
and  after  a X.B.  course  of  30  miles,  .joins  the  Keus.s,  (roiss,) 
l-i  miles  N.iV.  of  Lucerne. 

EM.M B.NDIXG K\.  ^m'men-dincr'en.  a town  of  Baden,  on 
the  Eltz,  and  on  the  Duke  of  Baden's  Bailway,  9 miles 
N X.ML  ff,  Fieiburg.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  manufactures  of 
paper  and  cotton. 

EMMBKiril.  ^mbneh-riK\  or  EMBTCII.  ^m'riK.  a walled 
town  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  49  miles  N.X.W.  of  Dus-.seldorf.  on 
the  rirht  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pop.  0.380.  It  lias  a custom- 
house. and  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  hosiery,  and  soap. 

E.MLMKTT.  a county  of  Michijan.  called  also  TOXKD.A- 
G.AXA.  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  lower  penin- 
sula. bordei'iiig  on  Lake  Michigan,  has  an  area  of  about  200 
scpiiii  e miles.  The  census  of  1850  furnishes  no  information 
respecting  this  county.  Pop.  in  18no,  1149. 

EMMKTT.  a new  county  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  Iowa, 
bordering  on  Minnesota,  has  an  area  of  about  450  .square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Des  Moines  River,  and  by 
one  of  its  aftlumts  flowing  from  Okamanpidu  Lake.  There 
are  several  small  lakes  near  the  X.K.  border  of  tbe  countv. 
Emmett  count.y  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  Named 
in  honor  of  Kmniett.  tlie  Irish  patriot.  Pop.  in  1860, 105. 

EMMKTT.  a post-village  of  AVilkin.son  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Central  Railroad.  4 ) miles  E.  of  Alacon. 

EMMETT,  a post-township  in  the  IV'.  part  of  Calhoun  co., 
Mich i ran.  Pop.  1224. 

EMM  ETT.  a post-office  of  Lake  co..  Illinois. 

EMflETT.  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.  of  Dodge 
CO..  Wisconsin,  about  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Madison.  Pop. 
1267. 

EM'METTSBURG.  a post  village  of  Frederick  co.,  Mary- 
land. 53  miles  in  a direct  line  N.W'.  fiom  Baltiumre.  is  sur- 
round ‘d  by  a fertile  and  populous  country,  and  has  con- 
siderable business.  It  contains  several  churches,  an  aca- 
demv,  St.  Mary’s  College,  a flourishing  institution  under 
the  direction  of  the  Homan  Catholics,  having  a theological 
seminary  connected  with  it;  also  a female  institution  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  an  a.sylum  for  the  edu- 
cation of  orphan  girls.  Puj)  in  18.50,  812. 

E'lMI ET'l'.SVl LLE.  a thi-iving  post-village  of  Randolph 
CO..  Indiana,  about  75  miles  E.X.E.  of  Indianapoli.s. 

EM'MIXGTOX  or  A.M'MINGTOX,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Oxford. 

EM'XK'l'lI.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk 

EM'ORTIX.  a post-office  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland. 

E5HOHY,  a postroffice  of  IVashington  co..  Virginia. 

EMORY,  a post-office  of  Holmes  co.,  Mis.sissippi. 

EMORY  AND  HEXKY COLLEGE.  SeeT.vuLEoF  Colleges. 

EMORY  COLLEGE.  Georgia.  See  Oxford. 

EMORY  1 RO.X-W'ORKS.  a post  office,  Roane  co..  Tennessee. 

E.MOV'  or  EM  >UY.  a town  of  China.  See  Amoy. 

EMPFIXGEX,  6nip'fing'en.  a village  of  Western  Germany, 
in  Ilohenzollern-Sigmaringen.  near  Haigerloch.  Pop.  1910. 

EM'PI  XGH.AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

E'M'PIRE.  a post-office  of  Whitesides  co.,  Illinois. 

EMPIRE,  a post-office  of  Fond  du  Lac  co..  Wisconsin. 

EMPIRE  Cri'Y.  a small  town  of  Tuolumne  co..  California, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tuolumne  River,  about 
30  miles  by  water  above  its  entrance  into  the  San  .Toaquin. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats,  during  winter, 
to  this  town. 

EMPIRE  IRON  WORKS,  a post-office  of  Trigg  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

EMPOLI.  6m'po-lee.  fane,  Em'pulum.  ?)  a town  of  Tuscanv, 
16  miles  W.  of  Florence,  on  the  Arno.  Pop.  5500.  It  has 
manufaidures  of  straw  hats. 

EMP  >R1  AmI’URIAS. 

EMPORIOX.  Sin-po're-on.  (i.  c.  a “centre  of  trade.”  or  em- 
porium.) a town  ar\d  island  of  Santorini,  in  the  Grecian 
Archipdigo.  This  place  derives  its  name  from  having  at 
one  time  been  the  residence  of  most  of  the  merchants  and 
vine-growers  of  the  island.  Pop.  1380. 

EMP  PRIUM.  a small  village  of  McKean  co.,  Pennsvlva- 
□ia.  about  170  miles  X.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

E'lP'Sil  »T,  a pariah  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

EM  RICH,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Emmerich. 

EMS.  ^ms.  (anc.  Amihin  or  Am<'xiux^  a river  of  Xorth-west- 
ein  Germany,  rises  in  Prussian  AVestphalia,  X.  of  Paderborn. 
flows  at  first  M ..  then  X.  throu  rh  the  Hanover  dominions, 
and  joins  the  North  Sea  by  an  estuary,  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  East  Friesland,  .after  a cour.,e  of  D'O  miles.  Near 
Its  moutli  it  expands  into  a basin  called  the  Dollart. 
Affluents,  the  Werse.  Haase,  and  Leda.  On  its  banks  are 
the  towns  of  Wahrendorf.  Rheine,  Lingen,  Meppen,  Aschen- 
•iorf.  Oldersum.  and  Emden. 
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EMS,  fms,  or  BAD-EMS,  b,id-i^me,  a qui-i  t w.atenng-pl»et 
of  Nassau,  on  the  Lahn.  15  miles  N Wiesbaden.  Pop 
1800.  It  is  shut  in  by  hills,  and  h.nsa  plea.sant  terrace  along 
the  Lahn,  with  fine  scenei’y  on  the  heights  around  it.  'The 
Kurhaus  is  a large  ducal  chateau,  let  nut  in  anartments  to 
visitors.  'The  springs  var^  in  temperature  from  93'--  to 
135°  Fah. 

E518DETTEX,  fmsM^t-ten.  a village  of  Prussia,  province 
of  IVestphalia.  government  of  Minister,  circle  of,  and  near 
Steinfurt-on-the-Ems.  P<  p.  1180. 

EMS  HOH  EN.  (Ems-Hohen,)  fms  ho'en.  a market-town 
of  Austria,  in  Tyrol.  I'oiarll  erg.  near  tlie  Rhine,  lo  niilns 
S.S.AV.  of  Rregenz.  It  contains  a parish  church  and  a castle, 
and  a quarry  trom  which  fine  whetstones  are  obtained. 
Pop.  2133. 

E. MSKIRCH  EN.  fmstkeeRK-en.  a market-town  of  Bavaria 
in  Middle  Franconia,  on  the  Aurach.  14  miles  W .N.V\ . of 
Nuremberg.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Kdiiigstein.  Pop.  867. 

KMS'WORTH.  a small  maritime  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants,  on  an  arm  of  Chichester  Ilarlor.  and  on  the  ( hi- 
chester  and  Portsmouth  Ibiilway,  8^  miles  E.N.K.  of  I’orts- 
inoiitli.  i’op.  11C5.  It  is  neat  and  clean,  and  has  seine 
trade  in  sViip-loiilding  with  extensive  oyster  1 eds. 

F. LMU.  a town  of  Australia,  in  New  South  W.ales.  co.  of 
Conk.  35  miles  IV.  by  N.  of  Sydney,  on  a rising  ground,  o» 
the  river  Nepean. 

EMU  B.AY.  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  Bass's  Strait,  be- 
tween Blackman's  I'oint  and  l.ound  Hill  Point.  Lat.  41° 4' 

5..  Ion.  14f.o  E. 

EMGICKSFATRL  a post-office  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Alabama, 
irO  miles  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

E.M'YVAliEL  a small  town  of  Ireland,  co.,  and  5 miles 
N.N.E,  of  M.  naghaii.  Pop.  in  ISH.  ('94. 

ENA  I!  A.  .■\-nd'rl.  or  EX  A II  i.  A-ndTa.  a large  '.ake  of  Rus- 
sian Lapland,  about  lat.  ('i‘.(°  N..  Ion.  28°  E.  Area.  685  square 
mil -s.  It  cont.ains  numenus  islands,  and  communicates 
witli  tbe  Arctic  Ocean  by  tlie  Patsjoki  River.  Uu  its  \Y'. 
shore  is  tlie  f shing  village  of  i.iiare.  Pop.  360. 

E.XARE.A.  ^n  d’re-A  a country  of  North-East  Africa,  in 
Abyssinia.  L.YV.  of  Shoa.  and  between  lat.  7°  and  8°  N.,  and 
Ion.  36°  and  37°  E.  Nearly  all  the  coffee,  and  a laiye  pro- 
portion of  the  s'aves  and  ivory  lirought  through  Al>ys- 
siniii  to  be  smt  to  tlie  marts  N.  and  E.,  are  from  this  coun- 
try. BriiK  ipal  town.  Sakka. 

ENM50RX.  a parish  cf  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

EX(  HUSA.  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Exkhuysen, 

EN  I.X  A-S  >L.A.  An-theetnd-so/ld-  a town  of  Spain.  60  miles 
N.N.E  of  Huelva.  (wJBvd.)  Pop. 3441.  It  has  manufactures 
of  wroHers  and  linens. 

EN(  OU.X''rEK  BAY,  in  South  Australia,  in  lat.  35°  30' 

5.,  lor  . 133°  E.  It  receives  the  outlet  of  Lake  Vii  toria,  and 
is  E.  rf  Kangaroo  Island,  under  shelter  of  which  is  good 
anchnage  for  small  vessels. 

E.N'^RUZILH.AU.A,  Sn-kroo-zeel-yd^dd.  a village  and  har- 
bor 01  I’.razil.  province  of  Sao-l’edro-do-Rio-Grande,  to  the  S. 
of  tin  lacuhy  near  the  little  river  Santa  Barbara,  about  50 
miles  vV'.  of  Itio-Pardo.  Pop.  2000. 

ENDAY'A,  An-dd'vd.  a river  of  South  America,  in  New 
Grenada,  rises  in  lat.  5°  30'  N..  Ion.  69°  20'  W..  and  after  an  K 
course,  joins  tlie  Orinoco  near  tlie  influx  of  the  Meta. 

EXDE,  An'd.A.  a seaport  town  of  the  IVIalay  Archipelago,  on 
the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Flores,  in  lat.  8°  62'  S.,  Ion.  121° 
42'  E.  It  h.as  an  excellent  harbor,  and  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Dutch. 

ENDEAVOR  (en-d^v'tir)  RIVER,  in  East  Australia,  enters 
the  Pacific  in  lat.  15°  26'  S..  Ion.  145°  E. 

ENDEAVOR  STRAIT,  in  North  Australia,  is  between 
Cape  York  and  M'olf  Island,  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Lat.  10°  4.5'  S..  Ion.  142°  10'  E.  Breadth,  8 miles. 

ENDEL'LION,  a maritime  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Corn- 
wall. 

ENDENICH.  Sn'den-iK'.  a village  of  Prussia,  government 
of  Cologne,  circle,  and  2 miles  \V.  of  Bonn,  on  the  Kreuz- 
berg.  Pop.  984. 

EN'DEItBY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

ENDERBY-BAG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

E.N'DERBY-L.AND,  a consideiahle  extent  of  territory  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean,  lat.  67°  30' S..  Ion.  50°  E.,  discovered 
F’ebruary  1831.  by  Biscoe.  who  .so  named  it  after  the  enter- 
prising London  merchants,  by  whom  he  had  been  sent  out 
on  his  voyage. 

EN'DERBY-MAtVIS,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln. 

EX'DER BY-WOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ENDERl.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Andreeva. 

ENDER510.  ^n'dAr'mo'.  a port  of  .lapan,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island  of  Yes.so : lat.  42°  20'  N.,  Ion.  141°  6'  E. 

FIND'FORD  or  EN'F’OKD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts. 

ENDI.AN.  a town  of  Persia.  See  IIindian, 

ENDINGEN,  ^n'ding-en.  a town  of  Raden,  circle  (jf  the 
Upper  Rhine,  12  miles  .N.N.W’.  of  Freiburg,  betw'een  the 
Rhine  and  the  Baden  Railway.  Pop.  30(J0.  It  has  liueu 
mauufactories  and  extensive  vinevards. 
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KNDIXG  EN.  a village  of  WLirtemberg,  miles  S.AV.  of 
Bahlingeii.  Pop.  746. 

ENM>i_).\,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

EX'DOll,  a village  of  Palestine  pashalie,  and  18  miles 
S.E.  of  .\cre,  on  the  we.stern  deeliv  ity  of  .Mount  Ilermon. 

EXl)  JU.  a post-village  of  Will  co.,  Illinois. 

E.XDllED.  In'dred'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Sumegh, 
near  Szarmardy.  Pop.  1239. 

E.XDRED  or  GROSS  AXDRA,  groce  jinMrii,  a village  of 
Hungary,  co.  of,  and  8 miles  from  Oldenburg.  Pop.  738. 

EX'DKICK,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  ri.ses  in  the  county 
of  Stirling,  and  fiows  through  the  picturesque  valley  of 
Iniierdale  into  Loch  Lomond,  near  Buchanan. 

EX'EUGY'.  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Mi.ssis.sippi. 

ENtPI  ELD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Middlesex,  on  the  London  and  Cambridge  Railway,  2|  miles 
from  Pondei  s End.  and  lU  mites  X'.E.  of  London.  It  has  an 
ancient  church,  with  several  subordinate  chapels;  a free 
school,  founded  in  1413;  and  remains  of  an  ancient  royal 
palace. 

EX  FIELD,  a village  of  Ireland.  Leinster,  co.  of  Meath, 
with  a station  on  the  Dublin  Railway,  24  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Dublin. 

E.\^FIEI,D,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  E.  side  of  Peuob.scot  River,  90  miles  IS'.E.  of  Augusta. 
Pop.  526. 

EX  FI  ELD.  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Grafton  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Northern  Railroad,  59  miles  N.W. 
of  Concord.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  cassimeres,  sati- 
nets. c:ibinet  ware.  &c.  Pop.  1876. 

EXFIELD,  a post-township  of  Hampshire  co.,  Massachu- 
setts. 90  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston,  intersected  by  Swift 
River.  Pop.  1025. 

EX  FI  ELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hartford  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Connectii  ut  River, 
where  it  is  cros.sed  by  the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and 
Springfield  Railroad.  14  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Hartford.  A 
bridge,  the  first  erected  across  this  stream  in  the  state,  con- 
nects it  with  Suftield.  A canal,  55  miles  in  length,  has 
been  constructed  around  the  falls  in  the  Connecticut,  oppo- 
site the  village.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the  Hazard  Powder 
Conii)any.  The  town.ship  contains  several  manufactories, 
and  the  village  of  Th  >mpso.\vii,le,  which  see.  Pop.  4997. 

ENFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Thompkins  co., 
New  York.  6 or  7 miles  W.  of  Ithaca.  Pop.  1919. 

ENFIELD,  post-village  of  King  William  co.,  Virginia,  36 
miles  N E.  of  Richmond. 

ENFIELD,  a post-village  of  Halifax  co..  North  Carolina, 
on  the  Weldon  and  IVilmington  Railroad,  19  miles  S.  of 
Weldon. 

ENFIELD  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Tompkins  co..  New 
York.  160  nnles  W.  by  S.  of  ,\lbany. 

E.XG.\DIXE  or  ENG.\DIN,  ^n-gi-deent,  an  extensive 
valley  f f Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  the  Gri.sons,  league 
of  "God’s  House,”  between  two  principal  chains  of  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  and  con.sisting  of  the  upyjer  valley  of  the 
Inn.  Its  length,  from  S.W’.  to  N.E.  is  45  miles:  average 
width  1^  miles.  Elevation,  5753  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop. 
lo.ooi).  It  is  subdivided  into  the  Ober  and  Uuter-En- 
gadine. 

E.XGANO,  §n-gd'no,  (Sp.  Etigafln.  §n-g^n'yo,)  an  island  of 
the  Mahay  Archipelago,  off  the  south-western  coast  of  Sum.a- 
tr.a : hat.  5°  21'  S..  Ion.  102°  20'  E.  1 1 is  about  30  miles  in  cir- 
cuit. rather  lofty,  and  well  wooded. 

EXGA.XO,  an  island  of  the  northern  coast  of  Papua:  lat. 
2°  2S'  S.,  Ion.  135*^  E.  Its  length  is  about  15  miles;  breadth, 
5 miles. 

E.X'GEDI,  Sngtghe-di.  or  AIN-.TIDY.  ain-jid'ee.  an  ancient 
town  of  Palestine,  on  the  westerti  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
at  a point  nearly  equidistant  from  both  extremities  of  the 
lake:  lat..  ah  ut  31°  30'  N..  Ion.  25°  30'  E. 

E.XGEIiBERG.  ^ng'el-b^Ra'.  a village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  Unterwalden.  9 miles  S.E.  of  Sarnen.  3284  feet  in  ele- 
vation. with  15i>0  inhabitants,  and  a remarkable  Bene- 
dictine convent,  having  a fine  church  and  library. 

EXGELH.A.RDSZELL.  ^ng'el-hiiKt's^l.  a town  of  Upper 
Austria,  24  miles  N.W.  of  IVels.  on  the  Danube.  Pop.  lluO. 
It  has  a castle  of  the  Prince  of  W rede. 

E.NGELIDLM,  ^ng'ghel-holm'.  a seaport  town  of  Sweden, 
on  the  Rdnue  Aa,  near  its  mouth  in  a bay  of  the  Cattegat. 
Pop.  1088. 

E.XM  ELLVILE.  a post-village  of  Schoharie  co.,  New  Y'ork, 
about  40  miles  W.  of  .\lbany. 

EXGELSBERG.  &ng'ghels-b§RG',  a town  of  Austrian  Sile- 
s a.  24  miles  lY.N.W'.  of 'I'loppau.  Pop.  2200. 

ENGE.X.  ^ng'en,  a town  of  Baden,  on  the  Aach,  23  miles 
N, IV.  of  Constance.  Pop.  of  1472.  'I'he  French  defeated  the 
Austrians  here  on  the  3d  of  Mav.  1800. 

E.XGE.XII  ) Dt)-M  AT'rt),  §n-zh5iffyo-do-m.^t'to,  (/.  e.  the 
‘“Genius  of  the  Forest.”)  a village  and  parish  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Minas  Geraes,  almut  14t)  miles  N.IV.  of  l.io  Ja- 
neiro. It  contains  a parish  church,  which  stands  2416  feet 
above  sea  level.  Pop.  3000, 

ENG  ER.  Sngter,  a town  of  Prussian  IVertphalia.  18  miles 
e \V  ot  Minden.  Pop,  1560,  engaged  in  linen  manufactures. 
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In  its  parish  church  is  a monument  tc  the  Saxon  chieftain 
Wilikind. 

ENGERS,  Sng/ers,  EUNOSTEIN  ENGERS,  oi'no-.stine' 
?ng'ers,  or  Z-tLL  ENGERS,  tsoll  ^ngters.  a village  of 
Prussia,  government,  and  5 miles  N.E.  of  Coblentz.  on  the 
Rhine.  It  has  a castle,  with  a fine  botanical  garden  and 
park.  Pop.  868. 

^ ENG  HEIN,  a village  of  France.  See  Montmorency. 

EXGHEIN-LES-BAINS,  6N«'gbe  ^N°'l:V-bL\«.  a small  town 
of  France,  department  of  Seiue-et-Uise,  on  the  Northern 
Railroad. 

ENGHIEN,  ftiNo'ghe-^Nc/,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Ilainaut.  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  3742.  It  has  a 
chateau  with  a park  and  gardens,  a gymnasium,  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics.  It  belongs  to  the  Areni- 
berg  family,  but  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  that  of  Bourl  on- 
Conde,  till  the  death  of  the  last  duke,  shot  by  Older  of 
Napoleon  in  1804. 

FbXGlA,  a corrupt  spelling  of  ^FIgina.  which  see. 

ENGLAND,  ingtgland,  (L.  An'ylia;  F’r.  Angleterre.,  Sn®'- 
I’taiR/;  It.  ///p/oZ/erivi.in-ghil-t^RtR^;  Sy).  and  VorX.  Inglatn  ra, 
ing-gld-tt^R'Rd;  Ger.  England,  fngtldnt ; Dutch  Eugdand.  ^ng'- 
ii^-ldnt',)  acelebi-ated  country  of  Europe,  forming,  with  Wales, 
the  .southern,  larger,  and  more  important  division  of  the 
i.sland  of  Great  Britain  : between  lat.  49°  57' 42"  and  55°  46'  N. ; 
and  Ion.  1°  4i/  E.  and  5°  42'  W.  The  boundary  1 etween  it  and 
Scotland,  the  northern  division  of  the  island,  is  not  very  well 
defined,  but  consists  of  a tract  of  moor  and  mountain,  stretch- 
ing. in  a north-eastern  direction,  from  Solway  Frith  to  the 
Tweed.  On  all  other  sides  it  is  washed  by  tlie  sea — on  the 
W.,  by  the  Irish  Sea  or  St.  George’s  Cliannei.  which  separates 
it  from  Ireland,  and  has  an  average  width  of  about  90  miles; 
on  the  S.W.,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  whose  vast  surges  here 
beat  incessantly  and  uncontrolled  upon  its  shores:  on  the 
S.,  by  the  English  Channel,  separating  it  from  F'rance  by 
distances  which,  commencing  at  lot)  miles  in  the  W.,  con- 
tract to  21  miles  at  the  Straits  of  Dover;  and.  on  the  E.  by 
the  .North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  separating  it  from  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Denmark.  Its  contoui-  is  very  irregular,  the 
coast-line  presenting  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of 
curves,  bays,  estuai  ies.  and  headlands;  itattjiiiis  its  greatest 
width  on  its  southern  shore,  and  narrows  as  it  proceeds  N., 
terminating  almost  in  a point.  Its  general  shape  may  be 
described  as  that  of  a tidangle.  the  base  of  which  has  its  ex- 
tremities at  Land's  End  and  South  Forelalid.  while  the  sides 
are  formed  by  straight  lines,  drawn  from  thcxse  tw’o  points, 
and  converging  till  they  meet  at  the  town  of  Berwick 
'I’he  three  sides  of  the  triangle  thus  firmed  measui-e, 
from  Land's  End  to  South  Foreland.  317  miles;  frcnn  South 
Foreland  to  Beiwick,  345  miles ; and  from  Land’s  End  to 
Berwick,  425  miles;  and  when  added  together,  give  .a 
perimeter  of  10S7  miles.  This,  however,  is  only  a very 
distant  approximation  to  the  truth.  IVhen,  in.-tcad  of 
assuming  imaginary  lines,  the  actual  curvatui-e  of  the  coast 
is  traced,  and  the  opposite  sides  of  its  est  uai  ies  are  included, 
the  perimeter  is  found  to  be  not  less  than  2000  miles.  'I’he 
space  thus  enclosed  has  a length,  measui’ed  on  amei  idvin, 
from  Berwick  nearly  to  St.  Alban’s  Head,  of  365  miles.  Its 
breadth,  measured  on  a ])ai-allel  of  latitude,  attain-!  its 
maximum  between  St.  David's  Head,  in  South  Wales,  and 
the  Naze,  in  Essex,  where  it  amounts  to  280  miles.  'Ihe 
shortest  distance  between  the  waters  of  the  opposite  shores 
is  in  the  N..  whei-e  the  outlets  of  the  Esk  and  Eden,  in  the 
Solway  Frith,  are  only  62  miles  from  those  of  the  Blyth  and 
lV;indsbeck,  in  the  German  Ocean.  The  area  of  South 
Britain  («'.  e.  all  that  part  of  Britain  S.  of  Scotland)  was 
formerly  estimated  by  writers  on  geography  variously  at 
from  28,000,(  00  to  47,(100,000  acres.  But  from  the  most  accu- 
rate sui’veys  that  have  been  made,  the  true  area  is  now*  un- 
derstood to  be  36.9.J9,f'80  acres,  oi-  57.812  sijuare  miles,  of 
which  50.377  are  in  England,  and  7.425  in  M ales.  After 
deducting  all  the  land  which  may  be  considered  absolutely 
waste,  there  reinai>».  out  of  the  57,812  square  miles,  no  les» 
than  51  000  available  for  cultivation,  consisting,  gemn-ally 
either  of  rural  districts,  where  hill  and  valley.  wo(  ds  and 
rivers,  fields  of  rorn.  and  meadows  of  lichest  verdure,  unit* 
in  forming  landsc:ipes  of  unrivalled  beauty,  or  of  manutiio 
turing  districts  covered  with  large  and  ])opulous  towns  in 
which  all  the  great  branches  of  manufacture  and  commerce 
are  cari  ied  on. 

'i'he  physical  featiu’es.  geob'gv.  agriculture,  commerce, 
of  England  will  be  found  fully  described  under  the  arficle 
headed  British  Empire. 

Eeligion. — 'I'he  (’huich  of  England  is  incorporated  w.th 
the  state.  The  sovereign  is  decl.ared  to  be  its  only  temf)Oial 
head.  Its  leading  di.nitaries  sit  in  virtue  of  their  office,  or. 
what  is  neai'ly  the  same  thing,  of  the  emoluments  insepa 
rably  annexed  to  it.  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  areei'titled 
to  take  part,  both  by  speech  and  vote,  in  all  its  delibera- 
tions. 'I'he  relirion  is  l‘rotestant.  and  the  foiin  of  chuin  h 
government  Episcopal,  though  .all  religious  .sects  haveptr- 
fect  freedom  to  hold  their  peculiar  tenets,  and  lahf  r assi- 
duously in  propagating  them,  whether  by  the  pt;!]  it  or  the 
pre.ss.  Episcopally.  the  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into  the 
two  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  each  luesided  over 
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by  an  arclibishnp — the  former,  styled  Primate  and  Metropo- 
iitan  of  all  Kinrland.  crowns  the  sovereign,  whether  kinji  or 
ijueen  ; the  latter,  styled  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  ling- 
land.  crowns  the  queen  consort.  Each  archbishop,  con- 
siilered  as  the  head  of  his  province,  has  a general  supei  in- 
kndence  over  the  dioceses  within  it;  and  has.  moreover,  a 
diocese  of  his  own.  in  which  he  possesses  the  privileges  and 
performs  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  bishop.  The  number  of 
dioceses  is  'JS.  of  which  21  are  in  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
and  7 in  that  of  York.  Each  diocese  has  a dean  and  chap- 
ter. in  whom,  in  the  case  of  a vacancy,  the  power  of  election 
is  ftnnally  placed;  but  all  archbishops  and  bishops  are  no- 
minated. and,  as  the  nomination  must  take  effect,  actually 
appointed  by  the  crown.  Their  emoluments  are  chiefly  de- 
rived from  land,  and  have  been  estimated  to  yield,  in  the 
aggrerate.  a net  produce  of  about  1(50,000/.  Till  recently, 
the  incomes  were  very  unequal:  but  by  a statute  of  William 
IV.  an  e.xtensive  modification  has  been  effected.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  now  15.00.)/.  per  annum:  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  10,000/.;  the  Bishop  of  bnndon.  lO.OOii/. ; the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  8000/.:  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  7000/.; 
and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.  5200/.  None  of  the 
rest  have  more  than  50(  0/.,  nor  less  than  40. )0/.  The  aggre- 
gate income  of  the  benefices  of  the  church  is  estimated  at 
about  three  millions  sterling.  Several  of  these  are  above 
2 )0i.)/..  and  a considerable  number  beneath  50/.;  but  the  far 
greater  proportion  range  between  160/.  and  400/..  making  the 
average  nearly  2.''0/.  The  doctrine  of  the  church  is  con- 
tained in  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which,  having  been  ratified 
by  I’arliament.  cannot  be  altered,  except  by  its  authority. 
The  puldic  services  of  the  church  are  regulated  by  the  Book 
of  Cotnmon  I’rayer.  The  adherents  of  the  Established 
Church  are  estimated  to  compri.se  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
population,  leaving  but  one-third  for  the  non-conformists. 
Other  estimates,  however,  greatly  reduce  this  proportion. 
Mr.  Baines,  of  Leeds,  in  evidence  recently  given  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  estimates  the  number 
of  dissenting  chapels  at  14.341),  and  the  churches  of  the  Esta- 
blishment at  about  the  same  number,  but  does  not  think 
that  one-half  of  the  population  are  dis.senters.  Of  the  non- 
conformists. the  .Methodists,  Indepeudents,  and  Baptists  are 
the  most  numerous. 

JCiliication.  Crime,  (£c. — For  the  higher  and  wealthier 
classes,  and  the  clergy  of  the  E.stablished  Church.  England 
possesses,  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  two 
of  tile  most  celebrated  institutions  in  the  world.  For  the 
middle  classes,  a much  more  scanty  provision  has  been 
made.  The  deficiency,  however,  has  in  some  measure  been 
supplied  l)y  the  erection,  within  comparatively  recent  times, 
of  a great  numlier  of  colleges  and  endowed  schools,  in  which 
instruction  in  the  various  branches.  Iioth  of  general  and 
professional  education,  is  furnished  at  a moderate  expense. 
But  the  education  which,  in  a national  point  of  view,  is  the 
most  important  of  all — that  suitable  to  the  great  mas.ses 
of  the  p ipulation — was  for  a long  time  greatly  neglected. 
The  public  mind  however,  has  finally,  in  a measure,  been 
awakened  to  the  neces.sities  of  the  case,  accurate  statistics  of 
the  educati  )nal  state  of  the  most  important  districts  of  the 
kingdom  have  been  oldained,  proving  both  the  lamentable 
extent  to  which  ignorance  prevails,  and  its  decided  ten- 
dency to  foster  pauperism,  immorality,  and  crime;  and  all 
cl.isses  of  the  community,  more  especially  the  religious 
bodies  in  it.  are  now  making  commendable  exertions  in  ex- 
tending the  blessings  of  education.  The  great  work  of  popu- 
lar instruction  in  England  is  at  present  most  extensively 
CHiTied  on  in  the  national  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church,  and  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  the  constitution  of  whi  h is  .so  framed  as  to  receive 
the  supp(irt  of  all  denominations.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  also  great  numbers  of  local  associations,  not  under 
the  immediate  superintendenceof  any  pul  lie  body.  The  sup- 
port which  popular  education  in  England  receives  from  the 
government,  through  the  board  organized  for  the  purpose, 
consists  only  of  an  original  grant  of  30.U0U/..  now  raised  to 
125. OOO/.  per  annum.  The  proportion  of  the  population 
whi  h .some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  have  under  instruction  in 
till?  schools  is  as  1 to  5.  In  England,  the  proportion  is  only 
as  1 to  11.  To  this  fact — tfie  scanty  provision  made  for  the 
edu'-ation  of  the  masses — is  to  be  traced  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific sources  of  crime:  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  out 
of  3 )5.42!)  persons  committed  for  offences  committed  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  between  1S3(5  and  1848.  not  fewer  than 
3(14.772.  or  more  than  9(1  per  cent.,  were  uninstructed.  The 
number  of  criminal  convi-  (ions  in  England  in  18b).  was  19. 
M3:  in  1S4L  1S.436;  and  in  D-4S.  22.277.  In  Wales,  the 
number  in  1840  was  414:  in  1844.  483;  and  in  1848.  (,23. 

.Jiidlct'trij. — The  House  of  Lords,  sitting  in  its  judicial  ca- 
pacity. i.;.  stidctly  speaking,  the  only  supreme  court  within 
the  Briiish  Islands,  though  that  name  is  usually  given  to 
the  Court  or  courts  of  each  kingdom  whose  decisions  are 
luliject  to  no  other  review  than  that  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
rh(!  High  Court  of  Chancery,  next  to  the  I’arliament,  is  the 
high  -st  court  in  England.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  tid- 
hunals.  uriUnarij  and  e^traordimirn  ; from  the  former  issue 
ill  original  writs  that  pass  under  the  great  seal,  commissious 
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of  charitable  uses,  bankruptcy,  idiocy,  lunacy,  &c.  The  Ex- 
traordinary Court,  or  Court  of  Equity,  pi'oceed 8 upon  rule* 
of  equity  and  conscience,  moderates  the  rigor  of  the  com- 
mon law.  and  gives  relief  in  cases  where  there  is  no  security 
in  the  common  law.  The  lord  high  chancellor,  the  keeper 
of  the  great  seal  and  the  highest  officer  of  the  crown,  the 
vice  chancellor,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  are  the  judges 
who  pi-eside  over  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  each  holding 
a separate  court.  The  master  of  rolls  is  appointed  by 
the  crown  for  life,  and  takes  precedence  next  to  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench.  This  office  i.«  of  high 
antiquity,  and  its  emoluments  are  reckoned  at  about  7(i0()/ 
a year.  The  vice  chancellor  holds  his  office  during  good  be- 
havior, and  takes  precedence  next  to  the  master  of  the 
rolls.  His  income  amounts  to  about  5U0()/.  per  annum.  The 
office  of  vice  chancellor  was  created  by  George  III.  An  ap- 
peal may  be  made  from  any  decision  of  the  master  of  the 
rolls  or  vice  chancellor  to  the  lord  high  chancellor,  and  the 
court  of  the  latter  is  of  late  years  chietly  Oci-upied  with 
such  appeabs,  original  causes  being  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  the  courts  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  and  vice  chan- 
cellor. The  superior  courts  are  the  Court  of  Exchetiuer, 
having  cognizance  of  all  cases  relating  to  the  revenue,  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  which  is  the  highest  common  law 
and  criminal  court  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon I’leas.  In  these  courts  the  great  mass  of  the  litigation 
of  the  kingdom  is  carried  on.  The  Court  of  Common  I’leas 
was  formerly  the  only  tribunal  for  causes  of  a purely  civil 
nature  between  private  persons,  and  is  still  the  only  court 
in  M estminster  in  which  a real  action  can  be  tried  : imt  the 
great  majority  of  causes  between  pai-ty  and  party  may  now 
be  brought  indiscriminately  in  any  of  the  three  courts.  In 
each  of  these  there  is  a chief  justice,  and  several  puisne 
judges  which,  in  the  Excheejuer.  are  styled  chief  barons. 
Uui-ing  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  there  were  frequently  four 
puisne  judges,  but  after  the  revolution  the  number  in  each 
court  seems  constantly  to  have  been  three,  cm  stituting.  to- 
getlier  with  the  two  cliief  justices  and  the  chief  baron,  the 
twelve  judges  of  England.  By  act  of  I’arliament.  in  1830,  a 
fourth  puisne  judge  was  added  to  each  court,  making  the 
total  number  of  the  superior  judges  of  common  law  fifteen 
Instead  of  twelve.  A full  court,  however,  consists  of  tbui 
juilges,  the  whole  five  never  sitting  together  at  a time.  The 
superior  courts  sit  at  Westminster,  for  the  determination 
of  all  questions  at  law.  each  holding  four  terms  annually, 
and  twice  a year  fourteen  of  the  judges  make  their  cirenits 
through  England  and  Wales  to  try  all  (|ueslions  of  fact  that 
arise  in  the  country.  From  each  of  the  three  courts  there 
lies  an  appeal  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Court  of  hxcliequer 
Chamber.  This  is  not  a permanent  court  consisting  always 
of  the  same  members,  but  from  whichever  of  the  three 
courts  an  appeal  is  made,  the  cause  is  brought  before  the 
judges  of  the  other  two.  In  case  a uniform  decision  can- 
not be  agi-eed  upon,  a further  appeal  lies  by  writ  of  error  to 
the  Hou.se  of  Lords.  The  judges  of  the  superior  courts  are 
in  all  cases  appointed  ly  tiie  crown  for  life,  and  are  remo- 
vable only  upon  an  address  from  Parliament  to  the  crown. 
For  the  convenience  of  holding  the  circuit  courts.  England 
and  Wales  are  divided  into  eight  judicial  districts. 

Jhliticiil  Divisions.  (&c. — The  civil  or  political  divisions 
of  England  have  necessarily  undergone  repeated  (dianges. 
At  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  the  country  appears  to  have 
been  portionetl  out  among  a number  of  half  savage  and 
independ  nt  tribes,  of  which  the  Danmonii  occu))ied  the 
8.W. ; the  Durotiges.  Belgae.  and  Hegni.  the8. : the  Cantii, 
theS.E. ; the  Trinobantes  and  Iceni  the  E.;  the  Biigantes 
and  Ottoduni.  the  N. : the  Silures.  Dimetae,  and  Grdovices, 
the  W.:  and  the  Catecuchlani.  Dobuni.  Cernovii.  and  Cori- 
tani.  the  centre.  Under  the  Romans,  the  principal  divi- 
sions were  Britannia  I’rima,  comprehending  the  whole  of 
the  S.  as  far  as  the  estuaries  of  the  Severn  and  Thames; 
Britannia  Secunda,  nearly  equivalent  to  Wales:  Fla  via 
Gapsariensis.  occupying  the  centre  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Humber:  .Maxima  Caesarien sis.  stretching  across  the  island 
to  the  opposite  coasts,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne,  on  the 
E..  and  from  the  Mersey  to  Solway  Firth,  on  the  W.;  and, 
lastly.  Valencia,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  N..  and 
extending  indefinitely  into  Scotland.  The  next  great  divi- 
sion was  the  Saxon  Heptan  hy.  so  called  from  the  .seven 
petty  Kingdoms  of  which  it  consisted.  It  is  probable  hat, 
even  during  their  existence,  the  modern  division  into 
counties  had  begun  to  be  established  but  it  does  not  app<*ar 
to  have  assui  led  a definite  form  till  the  time  of  Alfied  the 
Great,  who  subdivided  his  dominions  into  32  counties  with 
the  names,  and  nearly  the  boundaries,  which  they  still 
retain.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  the  .32  English  coun- 
ties of  Alfred  were  increased  to  40,  by  the  addition  of  the 
three  northern  counties  of  Northumberland  (Cumberland, 
and  Westmoreland,  of  which  the  Si  ots  long  had  dejure  oi 
dr  facto  possession  : by  the  formation  of  Lancashire,  Dur- 
ham, Cornwall,  and  Rutland,  and  the  annexation  of  Mon 
mouth  to  England.  A variety  of  other  changes  were  inti-o- 
duced.  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  incorporation 
of  l\'ales  with  the  English  monarchy,  and  its  subdivision 
into  12  counties. 
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Th-^  *iames,  areas,  and  population  of  the  different  counties 
of  Eugitind  and  Wales,  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  tables  : 


Enoland. 


OotfNTIKS. 

Area 

in 

Square 

Miles. 

Number 

of 

Pari.shes. 

Population 
in  1851. 

Population 

per 

Square 

Mile. 

I!edl6.  1 

46.' 

123 

1-4.478 

270 

lierk.i 

705 

151 

170,065 

241 

1 inii;kiti!>hiim 

THO 

•/07 

163.723 

224 

('atiiliri.lge 

818 

165 

185,405 

226 

Ohe^tei 

1,105 

91 

455,725 

412 

Co  111  wall 

1 .8H5 

‘.05 

3.5,5, .558 

259 

Ciuiilieilatid 

1,565 

105 

19.5,49  2 

1'25 

Derliv 

1,0  9 

140 

296.084 

288 

Devon  

2,. 589 

46.5 

567.098 

218 

Dor-et 

9s7 

275 

ls4,-207 

186 

1)  m il  a in 

973 

76 

390,997 

399 

HN.-iex 

1,657 

414 

369.318 

2-22 

Gloucester 

1,.58 

338 

4.58,805 

364 

836 

2-23 

115,489 

1.38 

lleitford 

611 

134 

167  98 

274 

H imliiigdon 

:i61 

102 

64,183 

178 

Kent 

1,6-27 

413 

61.5.766 

375 

LMiicHstpr 

1,905 

67 

•2,031.  36 

1,066 

l.cice-ter 

803 

213 

23  1,308 

.87 

I.iiiroln 

•2,776 

630 

407, 22-2 

116 

M iddle.-iex 

•2S1 

197 

1,s86,.576 

6,713 

iMoiinioiitli 

576 

123 

157,418 

272 

N.iifolk 

2,116 

748 

442.714 

209 

Noiilimnpton 

9s5 

303 

21  .3.80 

216 

Nontiiiiiiberland 

1,952 

94 

:30!..568 

154 

Nottingliiini 

82; 

212 

270,427 

3-29 

(txfnid 

7.(9 

•218 

170.439 

231 

Rmlaiid 

150 

51 

‘22,9'3 

1.54 

.Salop 

1,-91 

217 

2-29,341 

178 

Sonierr,et 

1,636 

474 

443,916 

271 

Soillllalliptoll 

1,672 

318 

40.5,370 

240 

SlaHord 

i,i:w 

151 

608.716 

535 

Siittolk 

1,4HI 

509 

337, -15 

2 8 

.Snrrev 

748 

114 

683.082 

910 

Sussex 

1,461 

314 

336.844 

230 

W-arw  iok 

881 

201 

47.1.013 

539 

M’e.-amorelaud 

7.58 

32 

.58.2S7 

77 

Wilts 

1,352 

303 

254.221 

188 

Worce.-iter 

738 

173 

276  926 

375 

York,  Ka.st  Riding  ... 

1,-01 

187 

2 0.98.3 

184 

- City 

4 

48 

36.303 

9,073 

— North  Riding.. 

2,109 

192 

215.  14 

102 

— We.st  Riding... 

2,669 

196 

1 .3-25,495 

496 

Total 

50,922 

9,942 

16,9  1,888 

332 

Wales. 

1 Anglesey 

302 

74 

57.327 

188 

719 

68 

61.474 

86 

Cardigan 

693 

63 

70,796 

102 

Cai  inarthen 

947 

76 

110.632 

117 

Ca>  narvon 

579 

68 

87.870 

151 

603 

60 

9 ,58;i 

153 

i-'iini  r 

2S9 

25 

68,1.56 

•235 

Oliinorgan 

856 

1.5 

2211,849 

•268 

Merioneth 

602 

34 

:18,S43 

65 

Montgoiiiery 

755 

52 

67.3:15 

80 

Peinhroke 

628 

141 

94,140 

149 

Radnor 

425 

52 

•24,716 

58 

Total 

7,398 

838 

1,005, 7-21 

136 

Tl'.e  population  of  England  in  1831,  was  13,09l,0U5:  in 
18 H,  14,995,138;  in  1861,  18,954,444.  Of  Wales,  in  1831, 
806  182:  in  1841,  911,603;  in  1861,  1,111.780. 

Ilixf/iri/. — The  first  historical  record  of  the  island  is  fur- 
nished by  Julius  Caesar,  who.  about  half  a century  before 
the  Cliri.slian  era.  determined  to  visit  its  shores,  and  add  it 
to  the  nuuil)er  of  his  conquests.  His  landing  was  o]>posed 
oy  hordes  of  painted  .and  half  naked  bartiarians.  who  not 
only  displayed  dauntless  courage,  but  possessed  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  arts  of  war.  The  suiierior  discipline, 
however,  of  the  Homans  prevailed,  and  though  Ca-sar  soon 
withdrew,  his  successes  were  followed  up  by  other  leaders, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  island  became  a Homan  province, 
and  continued  so  for  nearlv  4u0  years.  But  when  Home, 
unaiile  longer  to  retain  the  island,  in  conseciuence  < f disseji- 
sions  which  h.ad  broken  out  in  the  heart  of  the  empire  with- 
drew her  legions,  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  diid  out  among 
the  natives;  jiud  when  the  trilies  of  the  .N.  came  pouring 
down  upon  them,  the  pusillanimous  Britons  found  no  better 
alteitniti ve  than  fr.st  to  el.iim  the  proteciion  of  their  old 
masters,  and  when  that  was  refused,  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
warlike  trilies  from  the  E.  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  The 
assailants  were  expelled,  but  the  new  allies  remaii.ed.  and. 
continually  reiiifoiced  by  large  arrivals  of  their  countrymen. 
?preail  rajiidly  over  the  fairer  portions  of  the  island,  till  the 
Britons  weie  cooped  up  in  its  wildest  and  almost  inaccessi- 
ble fastnesses.  The  .'^axons.  having  become  masters  were 
uot  united  under  one  head,  but  governed  by  a number  of 
indetjendent  chiefs,  who  ultimately  foiined  what  is  called 
the  Saxon  lleptandiy.  Feuds  soon  ari  se.  and  war  and  in- 
te.stine  dissensi  ins  raged  almost  without  intermission  till 
627.  when  Egbert,  in  whom  military  jirowess  and  political 
sagai  ity  were  happily  combined,  made  himself  sovereign  of 
the  whole  country,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  EnglanJ. 
His  most  di.sfinguished  successor  was  Alfred,  who  came  to 
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I the  throne  in  871.  ITis  reign  is  one  of  the  hiightest  in  Eng- 
lish history;  and  his  numerous  viitues  and  admirable  in- 
stitutions have  justly  procured  for  him  the  surname  of  the 
Great.  Upon  his  death  in  901.  the  Bane.s.  who  had  formerly 
made  inroads  into  the  country,  renewed  their  incursions, 
and  in  1014,  Swej'n.  King  of  Denmark,  having  arrived  at 
the  head  of  a powerful  force,  obliged  Ethelred.  the  rei}  ning 
sovereign,  to  take  refuge  in  Normandy  with  Duke  Hichard, 
whose  daughter  he  bad  married.  The  Saxon  was  thus  sup- 
planted ly  the  Danish  dynasty,  under  which  the  only  great 
name  which  appetirs  is  that  of  Canute.  His  son.  Hardii  anute, 
a compound  of  cruelty,  rapacity,  and  intemiierance.  died  of  a 
debauch  in  1041.  IVith  him  the  Danish  dynasty  ceased,  and 
the  Saxon  was  resumed,  in  the  pierson  of  Ethelnd's  sou, 
Edwaid,  surnamed  the  Confessor.  On  his  diath.  in  10(  8, 
Harold,  maternal  grand.son  of  Canute,  ai  d brother  of  Ed- 
ward's queen,  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  His  ac- 
cession. however,  w-as  contested  by  'William  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  had  been  made  heir  to  the  throne  by  the  will 
of  Edward,  but  whose  title  by  blood  was.  perhaps,  as  de- 
fective as  Harold  s.  1\  illiam  landed  at  Hastings  in  1066, 
with  a powerful  army,  and  in  the  great  battle  whiih  fol- 
lowed. Harold  was  slain  and  his  army  destroyed.  The  vic- 
torious chief  ain  thus  added  to  his  former  titles  that  of  con- 
qu(st,  and  although  he  chose  rather  to  accept  the  scejitre  as 
a gift,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  wielded  it  as  a con- 
queror. His  al  ilities  were  of  the  hi  best  order,  but  his  tem- 
per was  imperious,  and  his  laws  tyrannical.  He  died  in 
1087.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  M illiam  IT.,  surnamed 
Hufus.  who.  in  Hot),  was  accidentally  .shot  in  a hunting  ex- 
cuision  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell,  one  of  his  attendants.  His 
brother  Henry,  a jirince  of  great  al  ility.  but  destitute  of 
moral  qualities,  usurped  the  crown,  whbh  of  right  belonged 
to  the  elder  brother,  Hobert.  who  was  then  al  sent  in  the 
Holy  Land.  He  succeeded  in  subduing  all  his  enemie.s.  1 ut 
at  the  moment  when  the  summit  of  his  w ishiS  seemed  to  be 
gained,  he  w'as  oveidaken  by  a domestic  calamity  so  over- 
whelming that  it  is  .said  he  was  never  known  to  smile  again. 
His  only  son.  William  a prince  of  great  premise,  in  his  18th 
year,  the  undisputed  heir  to  his  crown,  perished  by  .ship- 
wreck in  a passage  from  .Normandy  to  England.  Upen  (he 
death  of  the  king  in  ID’S.  Henry,  the  son  of  his  daughter 
Matilda  by  Geoffrey  of  I’lantagenet.  eldest  son  of  the  Count 
of  ,\njou.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1154.  His  reign  is  ohe 
of  the  ablest  in  English  ai  nals.  Among  its  nn  st  inleresli)ig 
eventsare  his  struggles  wi,  h theclergy.  themurderof  Hecket, 
and  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  dis.sension  in  his  +'(ijiily 
sent  him  to  his  grave  with  an  unrecalled  maledicii  n on  his 
undutiful  children.  He  was  succeeded  in  1189  by  his  eldest 
son,  bichard  I.,  whose  achievements  in  the  Crmades  gained 
ti  r him  the  surname  ofCmurde  Lion,  (••  lion-h.  arted.’")  This 
brave  prince  met  his  death  in  1199.  while  besieging  oneof  his 
vas.sals  in  the  castle  of  Chalons.  During  the  reign  of  King 
John,  who  obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  the  true 
heir.  Drince  Arthui-.  .son  of  Geoffrey,  his  next  brother,  was 
granted,  at  Hunnymede.  in  1215.  the  IMagna  Charta  of  Eng- 
land. The  king  died  the  follow’ing  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.  Henry  III.,  an  imbecile  prince,  whose  nign.  one 
of  the  longest  and  feeblest  on  rect  rd.  did  not  terminate  till 
1272.  His  son  and  successor.  Edward  I.,  was  a man  of 
very  different  character.  By  his  conquests  he  annexed 
IVales  to  his  dominions.  He  al.so  made  a bai-barous  at- 
tempt to  extinguish  all  evidence  of  the  national  ir.depen- 
dence  of  the  Scots,  by  the  destruction  of  their  ancient 
records.  He  has,  however,  the  merit  of  being  the  only 
prince  who.  up  to  his  time,  successfully  resisted  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  he  intro- 
duced many  valuable  improvements  by  the  lawswhi<h  he 
enacted.  He  was  succeeded  in  1397  by  his  son.  Edward  11., 
who.  after  all  imaginable  insults  had  been  heaped  upon 
him.  died  a horrid  death  in  pi  ison  by  the  hands  of  assassins 
in  1327.  His  son  and  succes.sor.  Edward  111.,  wielded  the 
.sceptre  till  his  death  in  1377,  a year  sub.seiiuent  to  that  of 
his  celel  rated  son,  surnamed  the  Black  Prince.  The  great 
events  of  this  reign  are  the  battles  of  Cre.ssy  and  Poictiers, 
and  a naval  engagement  in  whidi  an  English  feet  of  2r.O 
sail,  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  deflated  a French 
feet  of  409  sail,  with  the  loss  of  230  ships  and  30.(M,0  men. 
Edward  111.  was  succeeded  liy  his  grandson.  Richard  II., 
son  of  the  Bla<k  Prince.  Heat  first  exhibited  some  intre- 
pidity and  presence  of  mind  in  suppressing  a pi  pular  out- 
break, commonly  called  Wat  Tyler's  insurrectio)i ; but  was 
afterwards  formally  deposed  by  Parliament  as  unlit  to 
govern,  confined  to  the  Tower,  and  there  murdered  in  1400. 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster  now  assumed  the  sovereignty,  utider 
I he  title  of  Henry  IV..  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fierce 
and  bloody  contest,®  between  the  hou.ses  of  Lancaster  and 
York  known  as  the  War  of  the  Hoses.  In  this  reign  the  f.res 
of  per.secutinn  were  lighted  against  the  Lollards  and  ick- 
liffeites.  The  crown  next  descended  to  Henry  V..  the  victor 
of  Agincourt.  who  succeeded  his  father.  Henry  IV..  i»v  1413 
He  was  cut  off  in  1422.  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Henry  VI..  a mere  infant,  flis  reign 
was  a perpetual  scene  of  distraction,  rival  tactions  contend- 
ing for  the  superiority,  and  often  securing  it  by  the  com 
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mission  <(  horrid  crimes.  During  Henry’s  lifetime,  the 
house  of  V'ork  resumed  its  ascendency  in  the  person  of  Duke 
Edward,  who  was  proclaimed  kiiii;  hy  the  name  of  Edward 
IV..  in  Ulil.  In  1470.  he  was  ohlijred  to  flee,  and  Henry 
was  nominally  restored.  Factions  still  continued  to  rage, 
and  the  most  harharous  atrocities  were  openly  perpetrated. 
Henry’s  eldest  .son.  Edward.  I’rinceof  Wales,  was  despatched 
by  the  d.-iggers  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester.  at)d  he  him.self. 
a tew  days  after,  met  the  same  fate.  Edward  IV.  was  now 
again  sole  sovereign,  and  continued  a course  of  cruelty  and 
prolU.acy  till  his  death  in  14X2.  His  two  sons,  one  13  and 
the  other  0 years  of  age.  were  both  murdered  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who.  by  a series  of  unparalleled  atrociliss.  cut  his 
way  to  the  thione.  and  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Richard 
III.  In  14X5.  only  two  years  after  his  usurpation,  he  was 
slain  on  the  field  of  Bosworth  by  the  Duke  of  liichmontl. 
who  mounted  the  throne  as  Henry  VIE.  and  by  marrying  the 
representative  of  the  house  of  York,  happily  united  the  two 
roses,  and  terminated  the  feuds  hy  which  the  kingdom  had 
been  torn  asunder.  After  a long,  prosperous,  and  peaceful 
reign,  he  died  in  15!)9.  and  was  su(!ceeded  by  his  son.  Henry 
VUT..  then  in  his  IKth  year.  His  reign  is  distinguished  by 
many  events  of  importance:  but  the  one  which  far  eclipses 
all  tile  rest  is  the  Reformation.  He  died  in  1547.  leaving  a 
son  and  two  daughters,  who  all  successively  mounted  the 
throne.  The  .son.  Edward  VI..  succeeded  in  his  i)th,  and 
died  in  his  D th  year,  and  was  followed  in  the  succession  by 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Catherine  of  .\ragon. 
From  the  persecutions  which  took  place  during  her  reign, 
she  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  under  the  name  of 
Bloody  Mary.  At  her  death,  the  throne  was  a.scended  by 
the  illustrious  I li/.abcth.  whose  reign,  though  not  free  from 
bleinish,‘S,  pi’oved  one  of  the  ablest  and  mo.st  prosperous 
which  the  kingdom  has  ever  enjoyed.  She  died  in  IfliS. 
Under  her  successor.  .James  ^’l.  of  Scotland  and  1.  of  Eng- 
land. the  history  of  England  begins  to  form  part  of  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  accordingly  contained  in  the 

aitirle  British  emrire. Adj.  E.ngi.ish.  ing'glish.  Anglian, 

and  A.sTiLiCAN:  inhab.  Eno'i.ishmw : (Fr.  for  both.  Anglais. 
fi.N'G'glV:  It.  INCLRSK.  in-<rl,Vs:l  Sp.  Ingles,  ing-gles';  Ger.  adj. 
F.NGLi.srri,  i^ng'glish  ; inlmb.  Englanokb,  (^ng'gl^n-der.) 

E.NGLEI'I  EI.D.  ^ng'gel-feeld.  parish  of  England  co.  Berks. 

ENGLEWOOD  (Jngtghel-woo(l)  FORGlST,  a wide  moor  in 
England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  near  Carlisle. 

ENGLISH  BAZ.VR.a  town  of  British  India,  on  the  Maha- 
nuddy.  55  miles  N.  of  Moorshedabad. 

ENGLISH  Cfi  ANN  EL.  (Fr.  La  Mnvche,  l.d  ni6Nsh.  i.e.  “ the 
sleeve:”  so  named  from  itsshape:)  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
which  separates  Great  Britain  from  France  extending  from 
Dover  Strait  to  Land’s  End,  Cornwall.  M'idth  at  Dover.  ‘20 
mi'es:  at  I.and’s  I'nd,  10*2  miles:  greatest  width  155  miles. 

ENGLISH-COMBE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

ENGLISH.  COMPANY’S  ISLANDS,  a group  off  the  N. 
coast  of  Australia.  40  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Arnhem;  lat.  12° 
10'  S..  Ion.  130°  35'  E. 

ENGLISH  COVE,  a bay  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  New  Ire- 
land in  the  Pacific;  Lat.  4°  54' S..  Ion.  152° 35'  E. 

E.VtJLlSH  CREEK,  of  Mariou  co.,  Iowa,  Hows  into  the 
Des  Moines  from  the  S.W. 

ENGLISH  HARtBJK.  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Antigua,  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  West  Indies;  lat. 
17° 3'  N..  Ion.  01°  45'  W. 

ENGLISH  HARBOR,  in  Central  America,  Costa  Rica,  on 
the  Pacific:  lat.  8°  .50'  N..  Ion.  83°  ,55'  W. 

ENGLISH  NEIGHBORHOOD.  n.Vbor-hood,  a po.sUvillage 
of  Bergen  co.,  New  .Jer.sey.  5 or  6 miles  N.  of  Hoboken.  It 
contains  2 churches,  and  several  stores. 

ENtiLlSH  PRAl'RIE.  a post-village  of  McHenry  co.. 
Illinois.  50  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

ENGLISH  RlVtER.  an  estuary  in  Delagoa  Bay,  South- 
eastern Africa,  about  lat.  25°  58'  2"  S..  Ion.  32°  36'  7"E.,  which 
receives  the  Mattel,  Dundas.  and  'femby  Rivers,  It  flows 
through  a mud  flat  covered  with  mangroves. 

ENGLISH  RIVER,  of  Iowa,  an  affluent  of  the  Iowa,  is 
formed  by  two  branches,  which  unite  near  the  N.W.  corner 
of  Washington  county,  and  flowing  eastward,  enters  the 
Iowa  about  15  miles  S.  of  Iowa  City.  The  branches  are 
called  the  North  l ork  and  South  Fork. 

ENGLISH  RIVER,  in  Iowa,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
state,  and  flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Red  Cedar  in  Black  Hawk 
county. 

E.NGLISH  SETEfLEMENT,  a post-office  of  Marion  co,, 
Iowa. 

EN(!IJSHTOAVN,  a post-village  of  Monmouth  co..  New 
Jersey.  5 miles  .N.W.  of  Freehold.  It  has  a Methodist  church, 
and  about  40  dwellings. 

ENGLISH  TURN,  a post-office  of  Plaquemine  parish, 
Louisiana. 

E AGU.A-GUAgU.  (or  GUAZU.)  &ngtgwd-gwa-80o/.  an  island 
of  Brazil,  province,  and  about  30  miles  S.S  E.  of  Sao  Paulo. 
ft  is  quite  close  to  the  main  land,  and  has  recently  been 
connected  with  it  by  a road  built  upon  piles,  'fhe  town  of 
Santos  stands  at  its  and  that  of  Sao-Vicento  at  its  S.E. 
extremity. 

ENGUERA,  4n-gwii^’d,  a town  of  Spain,  47  miles  S.W,  of 
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Valencia.  Pop.  5751.  It  has  manufactures  of  wooIWi  stufSs, 
and  a considerable  trade. 

E.NMIA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

ENIKA  LE.  M'R  A 'T  ME  in  8onGi  iMissia.  See  Yeniral2. 

ENKHUYSEN,  Snk'hoi'sen,  ENKHUIZEN,  ENCHUSA 
§n-kiPsd(?)a  fortified  seaport  town  of  the  Netherlands  pro 
vince  of  .North  Holland,  on  a peninsula  in  the  Zuydei-Zee, 
(zoi'der-z.i.)  28  miles  .N.N.E.  of  Amsterdam.  Pop.  4988.  It 
has  a fine  town-hall,  a large  cannon  foundry,  and  trade  in 
salt,  fish,  timber,  and  cattle. 

EN  KIRCH,  ^n'keeiiH,  a village  of  Rhenish  Pru.«sia,  4 
miles  S.W.  of  Zell,  on  the  Mo.selle.  Pop.  2;, 90. 

ENKJDPIN'G.  (Enkjbping.j  E.NF^OPING.  (Enkoping.)  oi 
ENKIOPING,  (Enkiiipiiig.)  ^n'chb'ping,  (almost  Sn/chup'- 
ing.)  a town  of  Sweden,  27  miles  S.W.  of  Upsal,  near  Lake 
Maelar.  Pop.  12.5.3. 

ENCMORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset.  4 miles 
W.S.W.  of  Bridgewater.  Here  is  a fine  moated  castle. 

EN N A.  See  Castro  Giovanni. 

EN  N ASK  A,  An-nds'kd,  one  of  the  Fox  island.s.  in  the  North 
Pacific  Gcean.  90  miles  S.W.  of  Ooinnak:  lat.  52°  40'  N. 

E.NNEDA,  ^n-nd'dd,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
1 mile  S.E.  of  Glarus,  on  the  Linth.  Pop.  2129. 

E.NtN  EL.  or  BEL'VEDEKEL  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
co.  of  Westmeath.  2 miles  S.S.W.  of  Mullingar.  It  is  stud- 
ded with  wooded  islets,  and  has  several  fine  seats  ou  its 
banks. 

ENtNERDALE-AVA'rER,  a lake  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland. 1 mile  E.  of  the  small  village  of  Ennerdale.  and 
about  7 miles  N.E.  of  Egrem  )nt.  It  is  formed  Vjy  the  river 
Eken.  and  is  surrounded  by  inland  mountain  scenery. 
Length.  2^  miles:  breadth,  f mile. 

ENNEZ.AT,  ^nn'z^,  a village  of  France,  depiytment  of 
Puy-de-Dome.  10  miles  N.E.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  in  1852.  1509. 

ENCslS,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and 
market-town  of  Ireland.  cai)ital  of  the  co.  of  Clare,  on  the 
Fergus.  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Limerick.  It  has  3 bridges acro.ss 
the  Fergus,  a county  court-house,  jail  and  infirmary,  a fever- 
liospital.  town-liall.  barracks  work-house,  market  h:  use  and 
linen  market.  3 branch  banks,  a parish,  and  a large  lUman 
Catholic  cliurcb.  a Reman  Catholic  college,  2 convents,  and 
ruins  of  a fine  alOiey.  The  borough  sends  1 member  to  the 
House  of  Common.s.  Pop.  9318. 

EN'NISCOR/TIl Y,  a municipal  borough  and  market- 
town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.,  and  12  miles  N. N.W.  of 
Wexfjrd.  It  has  a court-house,  district  bridewell.  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  and  convent,  a stately  Anglo-Norman 
castle,  the  property  of  Lord  Portsmouth,  and  still  in  good 
repair;  remains  of  a priory  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  poet  [spencer.  Most  of  the  corn  raised  in  tlie  county 
is  sent  to  Wexford.  Enniscorthy  was  the  scene  of  frightful 
outrages  during  the  rebellion  of  1798.  Pop.  7016. 

ENCNISKEEN.  a parish  of  Irelaud,  in  Ulster  and  Leinster, 
cos.  of  Cavan  and  Meath. 

EN'NlSKFlRGiY,  a number  of  small  islands  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Clare ; of  the.se  the  most  important  is 
.Mutton  Island,  about  1 mile  from  the  shore.  It  contains 
jibout  210  acres  of  land,  and  some  curious  caves,  formerly 
used  by  smugglers. 

EN'NISKEJCRY,  a beautiful  village  of  Ireland,  in  Lein- 
ster, co.  of  Wicklow,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dublin. 

EN'N  ISKI  L/LE.N,  a parliamentary  and  m unicipal  borough, 
thriving  market-town,  and  parish  of  Ireland.  Ulster,  capi- 
tal. co.  of  F’ermanagh.  mostly  built  on  an  island,  on  the 
river  connecting  Upper  and  Lower  Lough  F>ne.  87  miles 
N.W.  of  Dublin.  The  parisli  is  noted  for  its  picturesque 
scenery.  Pop.  of  town,  5686.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
county  court-house  and  prison,  a town-hall,  in  wliich  are 
preserved  the  banners  borne  by  the  Enniskilleners  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  a richly  endowed  .school,  large  barracks, 
an  infirmary,  union  work-house,  linen-hall,  2 or  3 branch 
banks.  2 weekly  newspapers.  &c.,  a small  manufactory  of 
cutlery.  The  borough  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Com 
mons.  Enniskillen  was  founded  in  1641  by  Sir  William 
Cole,  to  whose  family  it  still  mostly  belongs,  and  now  gives 
the  title  of  earl,  'fhe  inhabitants  warmly  supported  the 
I’rotestant  cau.se  in  the  war  of  1689,  successfully  defended 
their  town  against  King  James’  forces,  and  afterw.ards  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  From  the 

Enmskil'liners”  has  been  formed  the  gallant  regiment 
known  as  - the  Enniskillen  dragoons.” 

EN'NISKTI-'LEN.  a village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Dur- 
ham, 8 miles  N.W.  of  Bowmanville.  Pop.  100. 

ENNIS  POINT,  a village  of  Jasper  co.,  Missouri,  180 
miles  S.AV.  of  Jefferson  Citv. 

ENNISTHAHUL,  en'nis-trawP.  a small  island  off  the  N. 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Malin-Head.  It  has  a light-house  with  a revolving  light. 

EN'N IS'l'YtMUN,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
co.  of  Claie.  on  a small  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its 
mouth  in  Liscanur  Bay,  14^  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ennis.  Pop. 
2(i8.).  In  the  environs,  which  are  singularly  picturesque 
is  an  old  castle  of  the  O’Briens. 

ENCNISVIIjLE,  a po.st-village  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  80  miles  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
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EN^NTSVTLLE,  a village  of  Canada  West.  co.  of  Lanark.  9 
miles  S.  of  Carleton  Place,  and  12  miles  from  Perth.  Pop. 
about  150. 

EN'NOHEE,  a small  river  of  South  Carolina,  rising  in 
Greei  rille  district,  near  the  N.W.  border  of  the  state,  flows 
S.E..  and  enters  the  Broad  River  in  Newberry  district,  a few 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  Tiger  River. 

ENCNOKER.  or  EN0REE,a  post-office  of  Spartanburg  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina. 

ENNS,  or  E.VS.  ^ns.  (anc.  AnHxiis  or  An'esns.)  a river  of 
Austria,  rises  in  the  circle  of  Salzburg,  11  miles  S.  of  Rad- 
stadt.  Hows  E.  through  St3’ria.  and  then  N.,  .separating  the 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  past  Radstadt,  Steyer, 
and  Enns  and  enters  the  Danube  on  the  right.  11  miles 
S S.E.  of  liintz.  Chief  affluents,  the  Steyer  on  the  right, 
and  Sal/.a  on  the  left.  Length.  112  mile.s. 

E.N'NS.  (anc.  Ldurincum?)  a town  of  Upper  Austria,  on 
the  Enns.  near  its  junction  with  the  Danube.  10  miles  S.E. 
of  Lintz.  It  h:is  3400  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel.  The  town  is  inclosed  with  old  walls,  (the  expense 
of  which  was  defrayed  with  a part  of  the  ransom  of  Richard  I. 
of  England.)  and  has  a tower,  erected  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. It  was  the  head-quarters  of  Napoleon  in  1809.  Near 
it  is  the  castle  of  Ennseck. 

E'N  iCIl.  a post-township  in  Noble  co.,  Ohio,  about  100 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1482. 

ENMDER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

EtNOE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  North  Carolina. 

ELNON,  a post-office  of  Macon  co..  Alabama. 

JINON  a post-office  of  Perry  co..  Mis.iissippi. 

ENON.  a post-village  of  Clark  co..  Ohio,  on  the  railroad 
from  Davton  to  Springfield.  7 miles  S.  W.  of  the  latter.  It 
has  2 churches,  atid  about  .300  inhabitants. 

EXON,  a post-village  of  Bureau  co.,  IllinoLs,  about  7 miles 
N.\V^  of  Princeton. 

ELVON  COL'LEGE.  a post-office  of  Sumner  co..  Tennessee. 

EXOX  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Heard  co.,  Georgia,  about 
9 miles  N.E.  of  Eranklin. 

EXOXTEKEIS.  A-non't.A-kIs',  a village  of  Russian  Lap- 
land.  on  the  Torneii  River,  190  miles  N.N.W.  of  Torned. 
Pop.  8(10. 

ELXO.X  VAI/LEY.a  po.st-office.  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

EXORE.  ^n'oiL  a village  of  British  India,  presidency,  and 

5 miles  N.  of  .Madras,  on  the  bank  of  a salt  lake. 

ENOREE.  of  South  Carolin.a.  See  Ennoree. 

E',X(4  RIV'ER.  a small  stream  of  North  Carolina,  flows 
eastward  through  Orange  county,  and  enters  Neuse  River, 
near  the  X.  border  of  Wake  county. 

ENOS.  A'no.s'.  (anc.  yE'no.<t.)a  se.a port  town  of  European  Tur- 
key. province  of  Room-Elee,  .38  miles  N.W.  of  Gallipoli,  on  the 
Aegean  Sea,  at  the  mouth  ofthe  Maritza.  in  theGulf  of  Enos. 
Pop.  700(1. (?)  It  is  theactual  port  of  .\drianople.  and  the  seat 
of  some  trade:  but  its  harbor  is  choked  with  .sand,  and  ad- 
mits only  small  vessels.  The  Gulf  of  Enos.  N.  of  the  town, 
is  14  miles  in  length,  by  5 miles  in  breadth,  and  entered  by 
a strait  2j  miles  in  width. 

E'XOSBU  RG.  a post-vill.age  and  township  of  Franklin  co, 
Vermont,  on  the  S.  side  of  Missi.sque  Rivei',  50  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Montpelier.  Pop.  2066. 

ENOSBURG  E,\LLS.  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 58  miles  N.  of  Montptdier. 

ENG'IW  E\'SK.  ;\'no-t^-^vskf  a town  of  Russia  government, 
and  .8(1  miles  N.tV.  of  Asti'akhan.  It  has  a f irt  in  which  a 
garrison  is  kept,  and  in  its  vicinity,  wandering  Calmucks 
encamp  both  summer  and  winter.  Pop.  .3000. 

EXSCII.;DE.  ^n->k.Vdeh  a frontier  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands. province  of  Overyssel,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Zwolle.  Pop. 
60(10. 

ENSENADA  DE  BARR  AGON,  ^n-sA-n.Vdd  d\  baR-Ra-gon'. 
a bay  and  village  of  the  .\rgentine  Republic.  -30  miles  S.E.of 
Buenos  .\yres.  in  the  estuary  of  the  Plata  River. 

ENS'Ii.VM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford,  on  the 
Isis.  5 miles  E.S. E.  of  Witney,  The  village,  formerly  a 
market-town,  is  very  ancient.  It  his  2 handsimie  stone 
bridges  across  the  Isis,  a fine  Gothic  church,  a very  curious 
ancient  cross,  and  remains  of  an  abliev.  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  vicinity  has  deli  •■htful  scenery. 

EXSISII  ,;IM,  en'sis-hlme',  or  EXSIIEIM,  ^ns'hime,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaut-Rhin,  on  the  111,  15 
miles  S.  of  Colmar.  Pop.  in  1852,  31136. 

E.XSIV.\L.  ^ntse-vdl.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Liege,  on  the  Vesdi-e.  7 miles  .\.  of  Spa.  Pop.  2720. 

EX'ST  )NE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

EX'rELBUCII.  (^nhel-l  Ook'.  a parish  and  village  of  Swit- 
zerland. canton  of  Lucerne,  capital  of  valley  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Little  Emmen.  12  miles  S.IV.  of  Lucerne. 

E.X'TEK  PR  ISE.  a thriving  post-village  of  Lancaster  co.. 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad. 

6 miles  E.  of  Lancaster.  It  has  a dejjot  f ir  the  produce  ex- 
ported from  the  vicinity,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  lumber 
and  coal. 

ENTERPRISE,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  Florida. 

ENTERPRISE,  a post-office  of  Clarke  co,.  Mis.sissippi. 

ENTERPRISE,  a post-village  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio,  100  miles 
W.  by  S.  ot  Columbus. 
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ENTERPRISE,  a post-office  of  Shiawassee  co.  Michigan. 

ENTERPRISE,  a post-office  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana. 

ENTERPRISE,  a village  of  Switzerland  co..  Indiana 
about  8 miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  100  miles  S.E.  ol 
Indianapolis,  is  a place  of  considerable  business. 

E.NTERPRISE.  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Elm  Creek.  55  miles  S.E.  of  Vandalia. 

ENTERPRISE,  a post-village  of  McDonald  co.,  Missouri, 
about  225  miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

ENTERPRISE,  a post-office  of  Black  Hawk.  co.  Iowa. 

ENTRAG  UE.  dNo'trdg/  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  lo 
miles  S.S.W  of  Coni.  Pop.  3147. 

ENTRAIGUES  or  ENTRAYGUES.  SNo'traig',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Aveyron,  15  miles  N.W,  of  Espalion, 
on  the  Lot.  Pop.  1806. 

ENTRAIGUES  or  ENTRAYGUES,  three  villages,  in  the 
departments  of  Isfere.  Nievre.  and  Vauclu.se. 

ENTRECASTEAUN.  fiNt  r'kds'toL  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Var,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Brignolles.  Pop.  2187. 

ENTRE-DEUX-MERS,  ftNt’r'-doVj'.mninC  (anc.  Bimaria?)  a 
vine  country  of  France,  department  of  Gironde,  between  the 
Dordogne  and  Garonne,  interspersed  with  corn-fields  and 
country  seats;  the  best  wine  is  produced  from  the  vine- 
yards of  Sainte-Fov-la-Grande. 

ENTR  E-D;1UR0-E-MINH0,  in  Portugal.  See  Mixno. 

ENTRE  RIGS.  ^n'trA  ree'oce,  (/.  e.  “between  the  rivers,”! 
a province  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata.)  South 
America,  between  the  rivers  Uruguay  and  Parana,  (whence 
its  name.)  having  E.  the  Republic  of  Uruguay, on  the  \VC  the 
provinces  of  Santa  Fe.  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  N.  the 
province  of  Oorrientes.  E.stimated  area.  32.000  square  miles. 
Pop.  30.000.  Surface  alternately  swampy  and  in  wide 
prairies,  on  whic''  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  wander; 
its  S.  part  is  an  alluvial  plain,  annually  inundated.  Climate 
eiiuable  and  healthy:  there  is  no  frost.  Cultivation  is  very 
limited.  The  principal  products  are  hides,  horns,  tallow, 
and  jerked  beef.  Chief  towns,  ParanA,  Ybicuy,  and  Concep- 
cion de  la  China. 

ENTREV.\UX,  Sxt’r'vo'.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Basses- .\lpes.  on  a height  near  the  Var,  arrondissement, 
and  17  miles  N.E.  of  Castellane.  Pop.  1704. 

ENTRINGEN.  ^nffring-en.  a village  of  Wiirtemberg.  circle 
of  Schwarzwald.  15  miles  S.E.  of  Ilerrenberg.  On  a height 
above  the  town  stands  the  castle  cf  Hochentringen.  Pop . 
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ENTRY  (en'tree)  ISLAND,  KAPITO.  kS'pee-to,  or  KA- 
PITI.  k^-pee'tee.  an  i.sland  of  New  Zealand,  in  Cook  Stiait, 
Lat.  40°  5o'  S..  Ion.  17 1°  45'  E.  It  is  5 miles  in  length  frrm 
N.E.  to  S.IV..  by  H miles  in  breadth,  and  rises  to  1800  feet 
above  the  sea.  Water,  wood,  and  stock  are  plentiful,  and  the 
island  is  a native  depot  for  flax. 

EN'l’WISLE.  ^ntAvil.  a township  of  England,  co.  Lancaster 

ENTZ.  a river  of  Germany.  See  Exz. 

ENVIE.  A\o'veeA  (L.  Tn  vihiix  or  Invirv.)  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States  in  Piedmont,  division,  and  23  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Coni,  on  theGiandnne.  Pop.  2470. 

EN'VILLE  or  EN'FIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford.  5J  miles  IV. N.W.  of  Stourbridge.  Lord  Stafford 
has  a fine  mansion  here. 

ENYENG,  ^n'y^ng',  a village  of  Hungary,  10  miles  from 
Veszprim.  Pop.  2117. 

ENZ  or  ENTZ.  §nts  a river  of  Germany,  in  IViirtemburg 
and  Baden,  rises  in  the  Schwarzwald.  12  miles  S.  of  IVildbail, 
flows  N.E.  and  E.  past  Pforzheim,  and  joins  the  Neckar  on 
the  left  at  Besi  heim.  Length.  55  miles. 

ENZBERG.  JntsMi^p«,  a village  of  IViirtemburg.  circle  of 
Neckar.  and  6 miles  IV.  of  Vaihingen,  near  the  Enz,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Baden.  Pop.  1054. 

ENZELLEE.  ^nVPlee.  ENZTLLI.  Jn'zilffee,  or  ENZELI, 
&n'z?Pee.  written  also  ENZELLE  and  TNZILI.  a seaport 
town  and  a lake  of  Persia,  province  of  Gbilan.  The  town  is 
on  a low  spit  of  land  between  the  Caspian  and  the  lake.  18 
miles  N.W.  of  Reshd.  Estimated  pop.  2.500,  mostly  Rus- 
si.ans.  It  consists  of  200  wood  and  reed  hou.ses.  caravan 
serais,  a bazaar,  and  a few  detached  towers  for  its  defence. 
The  lake,  about  25  miles  in  length  from  E.to  IV..  communi- 
cates with  the  Caspian,  immediately  E.  of  Enzeli.  by  a chan- 
nel 500  yards  across.  It  forms  the  port  of  Enzeli.  and  is  fre^ 
quented  by  Russian  craft  of  from  .30  to  70  tons;  larger  vea- 
sels  anchor  in  the  Caspian,  opposite  the  town. 

ENZER.8DGRF.  fnts'ers-doHf'.  or  STADTEL  ENZERS- 
DGRF.  stlt'te!  ^nts'ers  doaf'.  a small  fortified  town  of  Lo«-r 
Austria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danulie.  8 miles  E.  of 
Vienna,  on  the  railway  to  Stockerau.  It  was  bombarded  by 
the  French  in  1809. 

ENZERSDIRF.  a village  in  Lower  Austria,  on  tb# 
Fischa  about  4 miles  from  Fischamend.  Pop.  IO.50. 

ENZERSDORF  AM  GEBIRGE.  ^nts'ers-doRf'  dm  ga-beeR/- 
gah.  a village  of  liower  Austria  about  5 miles  from  I'iecna. 
It  contains  a Franci.scan  monastery  and  the  ruins  of  a 
castle.  The  poet  IVerner  was  born  here.  Pop.  820. 

ENZILLI,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Enzkixsr. 

ENZIVEIIHNGEN.  Jnts-v Phing-en.  a village  of  IVllfein 
berg,  circle  of  .Neckar,  2 miles  S.E.  of  Vaihingen,  ru  the 
Enz.  Pop.  1520. 
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EOA,  e-o/d,  EOOA.  e-oo>L  or  MIDa)LEBUnG,  one  of  the 
Friendly  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  18°  19'  S.,  Ion. 
175°  37'  W.  Circuit,  about  SO  miles.  Surface  rocky  and 
barren,  rises  to  000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  discovered  by 
Tasman  in  1643. 

KO'Ll  a post-village  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin,  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Madison. 

EOl.S-TlS/A,  (Ebrs-Tisza,)  ;\'oRsh'tee's6h.  a village  of 
Hungary,  co.  of  lleves.  al)Out  6 miles  from  'Tisza-Fiired.  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  traces  of  a Homan  fort,  near  which 
many  coins  have  been  found.  Pop.  1184. 

EPAKINES.  eh-pAiP,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Eure.  5j  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pont-Audemer.  Pop.  2317. 

EP.\.\0,MEHI.\.  A pA-no-uiA-ree'i.  a town  in  the  island  of 
Sanforiai.in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  singularly  situated  on 
the  face  of  the  cliffs  of  the  N.W.  promontory  of  the  island. 
The  houses  are  piled  one  over  another  from  15  to  20  deep,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  numerous  wind-mills,  perched  on  the 
very  top  of  the  cliff.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are  excavations 
in  the  rock;  others  are  built  above  them,  some  with  arched 
roofs,  others  flat,  the  lower  tier  full  400  feet  abo'  e the  deep 
waters  of  the  gulf;  the  strata  below  are  perpendicular,  and 
of  a bright  red  and  black  lava,  much  calcined,  and  scorne. 
The  town  is  approached  from  the  zig-zag  road  cut  into  the 
cliffs,  and  has  a very  striking  appearance,  the  houses  tower- 
ing on  high  far  above  the  mast-heads  of  the  largest  ships. 
At  night  the  voyager  would  hardly  be  aware  of  the  presence 
of  a town,  were  it  not  for  the  twinkling  lights  along  the 
face  of  the  cliffs. 

EPE.  A'peh.  or  EEP,  aip,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of 
Gelderland,  26  miles  N.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  including  ad- 
joining hamlets,  3300. 

EPEHV,  A'pA'ee^,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Somme,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Peronne.  Pop.  2019. 

EPEHIES,  A'pA're-Ash/,  or  HEPEHJES.  hA'p^R'y^^h'.  (L. 
Epe'rice,)  a royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Tarcza. 
an  affluent  of  the  Thei.ss,  143  miles  N.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop. 
8600.  It  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  of  Upper  Hungary, 
being  surrounded  by  walls  and  gardens;  it  has  a Lutheran 
and  4 Homan  Catholic  churches,  a synagogue,  town-halls, 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  gymnasiums,  an  hpiscopal  library, 
manufactures  of  linens  and  woollens,  earthenware,  and 
beer.  Near  it  are  chalybeate  springs,  and  a royal  salt-mine. 

EPEHNAY,  A'pi^R'nA/.  (L.  AUpicz  a town  of 

France,  department  of  Marne,  capital  of  the  arrondissement. 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne.  19  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cha- 
lons sur-Marne.  Pop.  5926.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
is  neat  and  clean.  It  is  an  entrepot  for  Champagne  wines. 

EPEHNON,  A'pAR'n6.\o/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Eure-et-Loir.  It  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chartres.  Pop.  1553. 

EPFIG,  Ap'feeg^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Bas- 
Hhin.  6i  miles  N.  of  Schelestadt.  Pop.  1946. 

EPHESUS,  APe-sus,  iGr.  Ecpeaos,)  a famous  ancient  city 
of  .A.sia  .Minor,  the  ruins  of  which  exist  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cayster,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Scala  Novo,  35  miles 
S.S.E.  ofSmyrna.  Its  remainscompriseamagnificenttheatre, 
a stadium  687  feet  in  length,  ancient  walls  and  towers  of 
the  Greek.  Homan,  and  Byzantine  periods,  and  in  a marshy 
tract  the  traces  of  a vast  edifice,  apparently  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Diana,  or  a church  sub.seiiuently  erected  on  its 
site.  Ephesus  was  anciently  the  capital,  and  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  Ionia,  and  had  one  of  the  seven  Chiistian 
churches  f()unded  by  the  apostles.  Subse(juently  a Moham- 
medan city  was  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  former,  but  it 
has  also  f illen  into  utter  decay.  Only  a few  scattered  villages 
now  remain,  the  principal  of  which  is  Ayasoolook  or  A.ia- 
SUi.uk.  and  the  sea  has  retired  and  left  its  ancient  port  a deso- 
1.1  te  marsh.  The  celebrated  painters  Apelles  and  Parrhasius 
>vere  natives  of  this  city. 

EPH  >.\tTAH.  a post-village  and  town.ship  in  the  S.  part 
of  Fulton  CO.,  New  York,  about  59  miles  M’.N.W.  of  Albany. 
It  was  origitmlly  settled  by  Germans.  Pop.  2202. 

EPII'l!ATAH,a  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  24.37. 

EPUH.ATAH,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylva^ 
nia.  13  miles  N.E.  of  Lanca.ster,  was  settled  by  a sect  called 
Dunkers.  It  is  on  the  Reading  and  Columbia  Hailroad. 

EPIDAMNUS.  See  Durazzo. 

EPIDAUHUS.  ep'e-daw'rus,  EPIDAUHO,  ?p-e-dAv'ro.  (Int. 
XAIII,25.)  or  PIDAVHO,  p eMdv-ro  a seaport  village  of 
Greece,  in  the  Morea.  government,  and  23  miles  E.  of  Argos, 
on  the  Gulf  of  jEgina.  Its  inhabitants  raise  vegetables  for 
the  markets  of  .\thens.  It  was  the  place  where  the  first 
Greek  Congress  assembled  in  1821.  The  remains  of  Kpii/au- 
y'ls  Limera  exist  in  the  government  of  Laconia,  on  the  JEge- 
an,  3 miles  N.  of  Monemvasia. 

EPI  Ij.\.  A-pee3A.  (a  c.  Jii/op'olin  f)  a town  of  Spain,  22  miles 
W.  of  Saragossa,  on  the  .Jalon.  Pop.  3152. 

EPI. \ AC,  A'pee'nAk'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Saone-et-Ivoire.  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Autun.  Pop.  16.39.  en- 
gaged in  extensive  coal  and  iron  mines.  It  is  connected  by 
railway  with  the  Canal  of  Burgui  dv.  (Canal  de  Bourgogne.) 

EPINAL,  A'pee'ndP.  a town  of  Fr.ince.  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Vo.sges.  on  both  sides  of  the  Moselle.  199  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Paris.  Pop.  in  1852,  19,984.  It  is  generally  well 
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built,  and  has  a ruined  castle,  and  several  large  an.’  tim 
public  edifices,  including  a Gothic  cathedral,  a piefect<-ro 
and  a theatre,  a pul  lie  lil  rary  with  17,999  vuluniHS  .'\nu  a 
museum  of  paintings  and  antiquities.  It  is  the  seat  o ina. 
nufactures  of  embroidery,  lace,  linen  fabiics.  and  tln.>ad, 
hosiery,  earthenware,  oil.  paper,  and  chemical  products. 

EPINAY.  A'pee'uA/.  the  name  of  several  commures  and 
villages  of  France,  the  principal  being  in  the  dejiM-tmenf 
of  Seine,  9 miles  N.  of  Paris,  and  comprising  many  hand- 
some counti-y  villas. 

EPI NA Y-SUH-!)HGE,  A'pee'n.A/-suR-oRzh,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-et-Gise.  on  the  Paris  and  Or- 
leans Hallway,  2^  miles  from  Longjumeau. 

EPI  PH  AM  A.  See  H amah, 

EPI  HUS.  e-prrQs,  (Gr.  llireipof.  Fpeiros.  i.  e..  “ mainland.”) 
a celebrated  country  of  ancient  Gi-eece,  corresiionding  to  the 
S.  portion  of  Albania,  in  which  it  is  now  included.  'The 
name  was  given  to  distinguish  it  from  Corey ra  and  other 
islands  off  the  M . coast. Inhab.  EpPkot  or  LpitRoTE. 

EPOHKDIA.  See  IVKEA. 

EPtPKHSTONE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

EPPINDOHF,  fp'pin-doRf',  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau.  Pop.  1515. 

EPPINDOHF.  a village  in  the  territory  and  3 miles  N.  of 
Hamburg,  on  the  Alster.  Pop.  798. 

EPtPING.  a market-town  and  i)arish  of  England,  co.  of 
Essex,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  London.  'J he  town,  originally  a 
hamlet  of  M'altham  Abbey,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
much  visited  in  summer.  Pop.  1821.  'Ihe  famous  royal 
forest  of  Kpping  still  boasts  of  some  beautiful  wocdlanu 
scenery.  I'he  river  Hoding  divides  Kpping  Foiest  fn  m the 
forest  of  Ilainaut  on  the  S.E,  'The  two  forests  together 
cover  about  19.999  acres. 

EPMMNG.  a post-village  and  township  of  Bru-kingbam  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  on  Lamprey  Hiver.  andon  the  Portsmouth 
and  Concord  Hailroad.  39  miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  'The  vil- 
lage contains  an  academy.  Pop.  1414. 

r.PPINGEN.  ^p'ping-en.  a town  of  Baden,  on  the  Elsenz, 
25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  .32.37. 

KPPSTEIN,  ^pp'sHne.  a romantic  village,  with  a mineral 
spring  and  ruined  castle,  in  Nassau,  Northern  Geiinany,  5 
miles  S.4V.  of  Kbnigstein.  Pop.  346. 

EPtSOM,  (Anglo-Saxon,  EhhxJmm.)  a town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Surrey,  14  miles  S.4V.  of  l.ondon.  and  8 
miles  M’.S.W.  of  Croydon  station,  on  the  railway  to  form  a 
part  of  the  direct  line  to  Portsmouth.  Pop.  of  the  town, 
3390.  It  has  a town-hall  and  a national  school.  Kp.som  is 
firmous  for  its  medicinal  spa.  (di.scovered  in  lf;i8.)  and  from 
which  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  fakes  the  name  of  Ej).som 
salts:  but  chiefly  for  its  races,  which  are  held  on  the  week 
precediim  M hitsunday,  and  are,  espedally  on  the  Derby 
day,  more  numerou.sly  attended  than  any  other  in  the 
kingdom,  from  399,999  to  499.099  per.sons,  mostly  from  Lon- 
don, resorting  hither  during  the  week. 

EPtSGM.  a post-township  of  .Merrimack  co,.  New  Hamp- 
shire. 8 miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1216. 

EPTE,  ^pt.  (L.  EpHuy)  a river  of  France,  rises  in  Seine- 
Inferieure.  flows  S.  between  the  departments  of  Seine  and 
Eure,  on  its  right,  and  the  departments  of  Oise  and  Seine- 
et-Uise,  on  its  left,  and  joins  the  Seine  above  Vernon,  after 
a coui’se  of  about  50  miles. 

EPTINGEN,  ^p^ting-en,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  Basel  country,  (Bastd-Land.schaft.)  in  a 
mountainous  district,  among  precipices  so  steep,  that  in 
winter  the  sun  is  visible  only  about  mid-day,  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Basel.  Pop.  646. 

EP'WOHTII.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln,  10  miles  N.N.W,  of  Gainsborough.  Pop.  94  4.  mostly 
employed  in  the  culture,  dressing,  and  spinning  of  flax,  &c. 
The  celebrated  John  IVesley  was  born  here  in  1703. 

EQUADOH,  a republic  of  South  America.  See  Ecuador. 

EQUALITY',  e-kw6Pe-te,  a post-office  of  Anderson  dis 
trict.  South  Carolina. 

EQUALITY,  a post-office  of  Coosa  co.,  Alabama. 

EQUALITY',  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  'Tenne.ssee. 

EQUALITY',  a village  of  Barren  co..  Kentucky. 

EQUA  LITY.  a post-village,  capital  of  Gallatin  co..  Illinoi.s 
on  Saline  Creek.  14  miles  \V.  by  N.  of  the  Ohio  Hiver,  and  187 
miles  S.S.E.ofSpringfield.  Pop.  369. 

EQUATEUH  or  EQUATOR.  See  Ecuador. 

E'QUINUNK',  a railroad  station,  in  Delaware  co..  New 
York,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  163  miles  fiom 
New  Y'orkCity. 

EQUINUNK,  a post-village  of  IVayne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Delaware  Hiver,  opposite  the  above  station,  about  24 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Honesdale.  It  contains  several  tinneries. 

EHANNOBOAS  or  EHANOBgAS.  See  Sone. 

EHAS/MUS,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co,,  North  Carolina, 
184  miles  W.  of  Raleigh, 

EHASTTUS.  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Georiria. 

EHBA.  ^iPbd.  a town  of  Austrian  Italy.  Milan,  province, 
and  7 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Como,  near  the  Lodi.  Pop.  1554. 

EHBACH,  a river  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  w hich  pas-ie.s 

Deux-Pont.s.  and  joins  the  Bliese.  after  a cour.«e  of  29  miles. 

EHBACll,  a town  of  IIes.se-Darmstadt,on  the  .Mimling,  22 
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mile?  S.E.  of  Dirmstadt.  Pop.  W78.  It  has  a diionl  residence, 
with  iiiterestiiijr  collections  of  ainior  and  ant i(iuities. 

KKLtACII.  a of  Nas.sau,  beautifully  situated  on  the 

Rhine.  7 miles  W.  ofMentz.  At  a short  distance  is  the  old 
convent  of  t.herbach.  f unded  i)y  St.  Bernard  de  Clairvaux 
in  ll;;l.  now  u.«ed  partly  as  a prison  and  partly  as  a lunatic 
asylum.  Pop.  l.'iU7. 

KI;B.\CII,  a villasre  of  \Viirtemher<r.  circle  of  Danube.  8 
miles  K.  of  Khiiiiren,  near  the  Danube,  with  a parish 
chur<  h atid  a tine  old  castle  belonging  to  the  lords  of  Ulm. 
Pop.  lii;57. 

hKBK.NDORF,  ^RdDen-doRf'.  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  W'aaldnaah.  ’21  miles  Fi.S.E.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  1410. 

HRBKSBUDKSIIHl.M.  ^K'bes-boo'des-hTme',  a village  of 
Ilesse-D.irmstadt.  in  Rheinhessen.  near  Alzey.  Pop.  865. 

EKP.l  b.  a town  of  .Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Arbeel. 

Ei;'t!l;?TdCK,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  cos.  of  Flint  and 
Denbi  :h. 

KRtr  ALL.  TITGIT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

EKCl.,  ^u'sa',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ariege,  12 
miles  S. of  St.  Girons.  Pop.  12.16. 

Kl!(ff-EN-L.A1I EE.  ?R's:\/6N«-ld'm!\L  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine.  21  milesN.E.  of  Redon.  P.3040. 

ERCILDOWN.  See  E.ua.STON. 

EIPCI  LD  )WN.  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

KKCOL.ANO.  See  llERCVLANEriM. 

KRCSl.  ^K'chee/.  or  ERCSENY,  ?R'ch?f5'.  a village  of  Hun- 
gary. CO.  of  Stuhlwei.ssenburg.  with  a steam  packet  station 
on  the  Danube.  0^  miles  N.  of  Adony.  Pop.  3296. 

ERDELV-ORS/AG.  See  Th.'vnsylV.^nia. 

EUDEVE.N.  a villa're  of  France,  department  of 

Morbihan.  12  miles  S.E.  of  L'Orient.  Pop.  .3002. 

ERLl.NG.  ^RMing.  a town  of  Upper  Bavaria.  20  miles  N.E. 
of  .Munich.  Pop.  182H.  employed  in  woollen  weaving. 

ER'DI.NGTGN,  a village  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Warwick.  4 miles  E.  of  Birmingham.  Pop.  2579. 

EKDMAN.NiSDORF,  ^RCin^nTis-doRf',  a village  of  Pru.ssia, 
government  of  Breslau,  near  llirschbei'g.  Pop.  862. 

ER  D.M  A.N'NSDORF.  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau, 
on  the  Zschopau.  I’op.  834. 

ERD  JD.  (Erddd.)  ^K'dddt,  a town  of  Eastern  Hungary.  55 
miles  E.X.E.  (it  Debreczin,  with  glass-works  and  a ruined 
castle.  Pop.  It  70. 

ERDDD,  (^R'dodL  a village  of  Austria,  in  Slavonia,  co.  of 
Verocze.  10  miles  from  Eszek.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle. 

ERD  IIIEGY,  ^R'do'hcdjt,  a village  of  Hungary,  on  the 
White  Kiiros.  8 miles  from  Simand.  Pop.  1 i4i). 

ERDDYEGll.  (Erddvegh.)  ^R'dd'v^gb  or  ERDEWICH.  ?r/- 
deh-^viK'.  a market-town  of  Austria,  in  81avonia,  co.  of  Syr- 
mia,  district,  ajid  8 miles  from  Illok.  Pop.  2460.  . 

ERDRE.  4t;d'R.  a river  of  France,  department  of  Loire-Tn- 
ferieiire.  joins  the  Loire  at  Nantes,  after  a S.W.  course  of 
45  miles,  for  the  last  16  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

ERr.BUS.  VOLCANO  OF.  See  Victoria  Land. 

ERECH.  §r'etch.  or  ERGCH,  a town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Bundelcund.  on  the  Betwah.  40  miles  N.E.  of  Jhausi.  Lat. 
25°  49'  N..  Ion.  79°  2'  E. 

EREE  or  ERIH.  ^r'ee',  one  of  the  Sooakin  Islands,  in  the 
Red  Sea.  lat.  18°  10'  N.,  Ion.  2.s°  2 )'  E.,  about  4^  miles  long. 
On  the  E.  part  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ptolemais  'I’he- 
ron ; the  highest  part  is  a mound  of  ruins,  which  is  visible 
from  a distance  of  3 miles. 

EREGLEE,  EH  EG  LI,  ^r'e-gleeU  or  EREKLT,  ^r'e-hlee'. 
written  also  EREGRI.  (anc.  //croc/c'a  or  Hfiraclph'a.)  a sea- 
port town  of  .Asia  Minor,  on  the  Black  Sea.  128  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Constantinople.  Lat.  41°  15'  3(l"  N..  Ion.  31°  28' E.  It 
h:is  3iH)  houses,  and  architectural  fragments  of  the  ancient 
city,  a good  port,  and  ship  building  yards.  Exports  timber, 
silk,  and  wax;  imports  colonial  prodiuv.  tobacco,  and  iron. 
It  was  anciently  of  considerable  importance,  and  here  the 
lO.Oiiu  Greeks,  under  Xenophon,  embarked  on  their  return 
to  Gree(!e. 

EREGL  E or  EREGLT,  (anc.  Archollaf  or  Archelaixf')  a. 
town  of  .Asiatic  TurRey,  80  miles  E.S.E.  of  Konieh,  with 
about  860  poor  houses. 

EREGLI.  (:inc.  riririHhux  or  TWacU/a.)  a seaport  town 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
63  miles  W.  of  Constantinople. 

EREGItl.  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Erfoi.f.E. 

ERETS  or  ERETZ.  il-r^ts/,  a fortified  town  of  Russian 
Transcaucasia,  district  of  Shirvan.  near  the  Koor.  60  miles 
W.N  \V.  of  Shamaka. 

ERFURT  or  ERFURTH.  Jn'tSfiRt,  (L.  ErphorWn  and  Er- 
firr'lidii.)  a fortifii'd  town  of  I'russian  Saxony,  on  the  Gera 
and  on  the  Thuringian  Railway,  14  miles  E.  of  Gotha. 
Pop.  32. .546.  It  is  old  and  irregularly  built.  Principal  edi- 
fices. a cathedral,  with  a tamous  bell  weighing  275  cwt.. 
numei-ous  churclx'S  and  spii-es.  an  Ursuline  convent  and 
girls’  school,  an  oiphan  asylum,  occupying  the  Augus- 
tine convent,  of  which  Luther  was  a member.  The  uni- 
versitv  founded  hi-re  in  L)92.  was  ciosed  in  1816.  and  the 
Pharini  enic  Institute  was  abolislied  in  1828;  hut  Erfurt 
has  a Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  gymnasia,  a normal 
school,  an  academy  of  sciences,  scientific  and  literary  asso- 
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ciations.  museums,  a botanic  garden,  and  a public  library 
of  16.000  volumes.  It  has  a garri.son  of  4000  men.  Erfurt 
has  an  extensive  manufacture  of  shoes,  with  others  of 
woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  leather,  vinegar,  vin-micelli, 
and  pearl  barley.  In  1808,  i memorable  interview  took 
place  heie  between  Napoleon  and  the  Empeior  Alexander 
of  Russia. 

ERGENZINGEN,  ?R/ghJnt-smgVn,  a village  of  AA’Rrhm- 
berg.  circle  of  Schwarzwald,  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Rottenbuig 
Pop.  1528. 

ERG  REE  KASTREE,  a town  of  Greece.  See  Arc.  y bo 
Castro. 

ERI  BOLL.  LOCH,  18k  8r'e-boll.  an  arm  of  the  sea  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Sutherland.  It  is  about  10  miles 
in  length,  and  fi-om  1 to  3 in  breadth. 

ERICEIRA.  A-re-sA'e-rd,  a maritime  town  of  Portugal 
province  of  Estremadura.  near  the  Atlantic,  22  miles  N.W. 
of  Lisbon.  Pop.  2550.  nu^stly  fishers. 

ERICHT,  LOCH,  18k  8r'iKt.  a lake  of  Scotland,  cos.  of 
Perth  and  Inverness.  Length.  14  miles:  breadth.  1 milt'. 
It  lies  in  a vast  uninhabiteti  district,  considered  the  wild- 
est and  most  inaccessible  in  Scotland.  Prince  Charles  E.d- 
ward  found  refuge  here  after  the  lattle  of  Culloden. 

ERICHT.  a river  of  Scotland.  E.  of  the  co.  of  Peilh.  flow 
ing  into  the  Isla,  opposite  Balbrogy,  after  a course  of  17 
miles.  Its  banks  are  singularly  picturestiue. 

ERICUSA  or  ERICODES.  See  Alicidi. 

ERI  DANES.  See  Po. 

EGllE,  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  drained  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  lies  between  41°  25'  and  42°  55'  N.  lat..  antj 
between  78°  55'  and  83°  34'  \V.  Ion.,  having  Canada  West 
on  the  N.,  a part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio  on  the  S..  and  a part  of  Michigan  on  the  AV.  Its 
shape  is  elliptical,  the  entire  length  being  about  240  miles; 
greatest  breadth.  57  miles:  average  breadth.  38  miles:  com- 
puted circumference,  658  miles.  The  depth  of  this  lake  is 
less  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  chain,  the  greatest  yet 
obtained  from  soundings  being  only  276  feet:  and  its  mean 
depth  does  not  exceed  120  feet,  'fowards  the  shores,  and 
especially  at  the  western  extremity,  its  shallowness  is  a se- 
rious impediment  to  navigation,  whii  h is  entirely  suspei  ded 
(luring  the  winter  months,  in  con.seriuence  of  the  shoal  por- 
tions being  frozen.  The  surface  of  Lake  Erie  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  322  feet  above  the  level  of  Ontario,  and  565  feet  above 
high-water  mark  in  the  Hudson  at  Albany.  There  is  some 
reason  to  supiiose  that  it  was  once  much  higher  than  this 
Ancient  beai  hes  have  been  discovered  in  Ohio  and  Mi(  higan. 
having  an  elevation  of  more  than  100  feet  above  the  present 
surface  of  the  water.  Its  principal  supply  is  by  the  Detroit 
and  St.  Clair  Rivers,  which  constitute  the  outlet  of  the  three 
great  lakes  to  the  N.W.,  viz.,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Supe- 
rior. Numerous  other  streams  also  flow  into  it,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  the  Maumee,  Sandusky.  Grand,  Hu- 
ron, and  Itaisin.  Its  own  waters  are  di.echarged  by  the 
Niagara  Riv{-r  into  Ijike  Ontario,  and  thence  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  ocean.  The  principal  harbors  on  the  coast 
are  ButTalo.  Cleveland.  'I'oleiio.  Dunkirk,  Erie.  Sandusky 
Bay.  and  Monroe,  all  of  which  have  been  improved  by  the 
United  States  government.  The  commercial  importance  of 
Lake  Erie  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  construction 
of  numerous  canals  and  railroads,  connecting  its  ports  with 
the  interior  and  the  seaboard.  'I’he  amount  of  1 usiness 
and  travel  which  these  channels  of  cimmunication  conduct  to 
it  is  almost  incalcuable.  The  sViipping  of  the  several  Ameri- 
can ports  on  Lake  l.rie,  .June  30,  1852.  amounted  to  an  aggre- 
gate burden  of  148,219  tons,  of  which  76.562  were  employed  in 
steam  navigation.  The  commerce  of  the  single  poi  t of  But- 
fab)  amounts  to  nearly  |8o  0:10,000  annnally.  The  lake 
abounds  with  fine  fish.  A kind  termed  was  for- 

merly taken  in  vast  (luantities.  but  their  number  has  .some- 
w'hat  diminished.  Lake  Eiie  is  remarkable  fi  r its  violent 
storms,  which  prevail  most  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December  often  causing  the  most  disastrous  shipwrecks, 
attended  with  fearful  loss  of  life. 

ERI  E.  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  New  York,  has  an  area 
of  about  956  s(|uare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  theAV.liy  Lake 
Erie.  N.  by  Tonawanda  Creek,  and  8.  by  Cattaraugus  Creek, 
and  is  drained  by  Bulfalo  Creek,  with  its  thr(*e  branche.s, 
Cazenove.  Sem-ca.  and  Cayuga,  and  by  Ellicotfs  and  Con- 
(juaga  Creeks,  with  some  smaller  streams,  w hieh  furnish  valu- 
able water-power.  The  surface  in  the  N.  part  is  undulating, 
and  the  soil  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain  ; in  the 
southern  portions  the  face  of  the  country  is  uneven,  and 
the  land  more  suitable  for  grazing.  Iron  ore.  limestone 
water  cement,  and  brick  clay  are  among  its  mineral  produc 
tions.  The  Erie  Canal  has  its  w'estern  termination  at  But 
falo.  and  connects  with  Niagara  River  at  Black  b’ock.  where 
there  is  an  extensive  I asin.  The  county  is  traversed  by  six 
railroads,  whi  h pass  through  or  terminate  in  Buffalo,  (.(r- 
gai  i/.ed  In  1821.  liaving  been  formed  from  part  of  Niagara 
county,  and  named  from  the  great  lake  which  forms  ite 
we.stern  boundary.  Capital  Buffalo.  Bop.  141,971. 

ERIE,  a county  forming  the  .N.AV.  extremity  of  Bennsyl 
vania.  bordering  on  New  York.  ('hio.  and  Lake  Erie,  has  an 
area  of  740  S(iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  French  anr 
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Conneaut  Creeks : Walnut  and  Elk  Creeks  rise  in  the  county, 
and  flow  into  Lake  Erie,  whi/h  forms  the  entire  N.W. 
boundary.  The  surflice  is  jienerally  rollin”;.  with  a rid;xe  of 
hijxhiand.  extending  nearly  parallel  with  the  lake  shore,  at 
a distance  of  several  miles.  The  soil  is  clayey,  having  a 
basis  of  slate  and  sandstone.  The  northern  part  produces 
good  crops  of  grain,  the  southern  is  better  adapted  to  pas- 
turage,  and  dairy  farming.  Iron  is  the  principal  mineral. 
French  Creek  furnishes  extensive  water-p)wer.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Erie  l-.xtension  Canal,  and  by  several 
railroads,  among  which  are  the  I hiladeli  hia  and  Erie,  the 
Erie  and  Pittsburg,  and  the  Lake  Shore  1 ail  road.  Formed 
in  1800.  Capital,  Erie.  Population  in  1850,  38.742;  in  1860 
49,432. 

EllIE,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Lake 
Erie  and  Sandusky  Bay,  contains  250  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  Huron  and  Vermilion  llivers.  and  by  Eipe 
Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  with  a gentle  declivity 
towards  the  N.  The  soil  is  alluvial  and  remarkably  rich. 
The  county  contains  abundance  of  fine  limestone,  which  is 
extensively  quarried  at  Sandusky.  Numerous  ancient 
mounds  and  inclosures  are  found  near  Huron  Kiver.  Erie 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road, by  the  Sandusky  and  Mansfield  Railroad,  and  by  the 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad.  Capital,  Sandusky  City. 
Pop.  24.474. 

ERIE,  a post-borough,  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Erie  co., 
Pennsvlvania.  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  90  miles  S.W. 
of  Buffalo,  129  miles  N.  of  Pittsburg,  and  310  miles  by  turn- 
pike from  Harrisburg.  Lat.  42°  S'  N.,  Ion.  80°  IJ'  W.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  oppo.site  the  island  of  Prescpie  Isl.^  for- 
merly a peninsula.  The  harbor,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  on  the  lake,  is  3^  miles  long,  and  over  1 mile  wide, 
and  from  9 to  25  feet  deep  the  whole  length.  Large  sums 
have  been  expended  in  improving  and  f ndifying  the  harbor, 
and  in  erecting  a lighthouse.  The  island  is  4 miles  long, 
and  1 mile  wide.  Erie  is  an  imporhint  place  of  outfit  f)r 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  flour- 
ishing trade.  The  Erie  Extension  Canal  connects  it  with  the 
Ohio  River  and  Beaver:  several  railways  extend  to  Cleve- 
land, Biiffabt,  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  Railroad,  with  a branch  leading  to  Pittsburg. 
Erie  contains  a court-liuiise,  3 or  4 national  banks,  from  12 
to  15  cliurches,  a tine  hotel,  an  academy,  and  4 newspaper 
oflices.  The  canal  affords  extensive  water-power,  which  i.s 
employed  iti  nulls  of  diflerent  kim’s.  About  20, 0i  0,000 
feet  of  lumber  are  received  here  annually  by  canal,  and 
over  80.000  t'  ns  of  stone  coal.  'I'lie  reported  value  of  im- 
ports and  exjiorts  in  1851,  was  Sti. 832,852.  The  shijqiing  of 
the  district  (Presque  Isle).  June  30,  1852,  amounted  to  an 
aggregate  of  8123  tons,  enrolled  and  licensed,  of  which  : 350 
tons  were  employed  in  steam  navigation.  Ini  orjiorated  in 
1805.  Ikq.  in  1840.  3412;  in  1850.  5850:  in  1860,  9419. 

ERIE,  a jiost-ottice  of  Roane  co.,  Tennessee. 

ERI  E.  a townshii)  of  Ottawa,  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  371. 

ERIE,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.E,  part  of 
Monroe  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  \V.  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Pop. 
1362. 

ERIE,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  520. 

ERIE,  a jKist-village  of  Whitesides  co.,  Illinois,  on  Hock 
River,  76  miles  N.,\.W.  from  Peoria. 

ERIE,  a post-village  of  Camden  county,  IMissouri,  on  the 
Osag.^  River,  just  below  the  Niaiigtia,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Jef- 
ferson City. 

ERIE.  F )HT.  in  Upper  Canad.a,  is  at  the  commencement 
of  Ni:igara  River,  im  tie  liately  opposite  Black  Rock,  in  New 
York.  L it.  42°  51'  N..  Ion.  79°  W. 

EM’IEVII.LE.  a post  village  of  .Nelson  township,  Madison 
CO.,  New  York,  about  35  miles  S.W.  of  Utica.  Pou,  300 

KRIH.  See  Eukb. 

ERIHA.  See  .lEtucno. 

ERIN.  See  Irelwt). 

EMtIN.  a post-township  of  Chemung  co..  New  York,  10 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Elmira.  Pop.  1339. 

ERIN,  a post-villire  of  Meriwether  co..  Georgia,  near  the 
juncti on  of  Whitewater  Creek  with  Flint  River,  about  60 
miles  N.W.  of  Macon. 

ERiN.  a p'ist-o‘Hce  ofChickaaaw  co.,  Mississippi. 

ERIN,  a p ist-olTice  of.lasper  co..  Texas. 

ERIN,  a township  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  E. 
shore  of  Rake  St.  Clair.  I’op.  1975. 

E'!IN.  a post-village  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois,  64  miles 
N.W.  of  Chi  'ajo. 

ERI  N.  a township  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois. 

ERIN,  a post-township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Washi  tgto'i  c)..  M'i.sconsin.  Pop.  1445. 

ERIN  i-UA'^TRO,  Srte-no-kdsRro  or  ^r-e-nohets-tro.  (anc. 
T'/c  'p'a .?)  a village  of  Gree'-e.  g tvttrnment,  and  10  miles  W. 

Th  ibes.  on  the  .slope  of  Mount  Zagros,  (anc.  TMimn.) 

ERIN  SHAD.'IS.  a post-office  of  Henrico  co.,  Virginia. 

ERISAY.  tV'c-s\\  and  ERl.SK.VY.  ^r'is-k.V.  two  islets  of 
the  llehriiles:  the  former  between  Harris  and  North  Uist; 
the  latter  ioimediately  S.  of  South  Uist.  2 miles  in  length, 
from  N.  to  S. : it  is  the  place  where  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  first  lauded,  in  1745. 
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ETITTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent  on  the  Thamoe 

ERIVAN,  ^r-e-vdiP,  (L.  Erint'nd.)  a fortified  town  of  l!ns 
sian  Armenia,  capital  of  a province,  on  the  Zenghi.  an  afllu- 
ent  of  the  -Araxes.  1 15  miles  S.S.W.  of  T flis.  Pop.  1 1 .2.s4.  I ( 
is  ill  built,  but  has  a large  bazaar,  several  Armenian  chnn  lies, 
an  Armenian  convent.  Greek  church,  m()S(jues.  and  eniions 
aqueducts.  Near  it  is  a citadel  on  a scarpi'd  rock,  in  wliicL 
are  the  governor’ .s  residence,  a fine  mosejue.  a cannon  foun- 
dry. and  barracks.  It  has  .some  manufactures  ot  .on  b 
stuffs  leather,  and  earthenware:  is  a station  for  cai.vv.ans 
from  Tiflis  and  Erzr(X»m  : and  has  considerable  trade  with 
Russia  and  'I’urkey.  It  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  I ><27, 
and  confirmed  to  them  by  a treaty  with  Persia  in  the  fol 
lowing  year. 

ERKELENZ.  §R'keh-li^nts',  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  23 
miles  N.N.E.  Aix-la-Ch;rpelle.  Pop.  2U70,  engaged  in  linen 
weaving  and  lace  making. 

ERKENE,  JiPk.i'nA.  a river  of  European  Turkey,  formed 
by  .several  head  streams  that  have  their  .sources  in  the  Lit- 
tle Birlkan  Mountains,  near  Viza.  about  lat.  41°  30'  N..  Ion. 
27°  40'  E,  It  Hows  first  S.S.5V.  for  about  18  or  20  mile.s, 
then  turns  VV’.  by  N.  and  falls  into  the  JIaritza  at  Jezar 
Erkene,  lat.  41°  N.,  Ion.  23°  35'  E.,  after  a course  of  about 

60  miles. 

ERKENEK,  ?Bfi<.d-n?k',  a village  and  pass  in  Mount  Tau- 
rus. in  .\siatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Marash;  the  pass  is  45 
miles  N.E.  of  Someisai,  on  the  Euphrates,  elevation  3828 
feet  alxive  the  sea. 

ERLACH.  (Fr.  Ccrlier,  s^R'le-.V.)  a town  of  .Switzer- 

land. canton  of  Bern,  on  the  Lake  of  Rienne,  24  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Bern,  with  5l0  inh.abitants.  and  a castle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  now  used  as  a prison. 

ERLA. NGE.N.  t-R'ldn-.-en.  or  ERLA.NG,  (^Ridng.  a town  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  rail  wav  from  Bamberg  to  Nuremberg.  11 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Nuremberg.  I'op.  10.896.  It  is  w alled,  and 
divided  into  an  old  and  new  town,  which  latter  is  one  of  the 
I est  built  places  in  Germany.  Here  is  the  only  Protestant 
university  in  Bayaria.  founded  in  1743  by  one  of  the  51ar- 
graves  of  Baireuth.  occupying  their  ancient  palace,  and 
with  which  the  univer.sity  of  .41tdorf  was  incorporated  in 
180).  'I'his  institution  has  faculties  of  theology,  medicine, 
and  arts:  museums  of  natural  hi.sb)ry.  a library  of  105. ('00 
volumes,  and  a botanic  garden.  Number  of  .students  in 
1847.  364.  'I'he  town  has  manufactures  of  wmeRen  goods, 
hosiery,  hats,  glove.s.  and  leather:  a large  plate-glass  fac- 
tory. brew'eries.  and  an  active  trade  in  cattle. 

ERL.\U.  Satlow,  (Hun.  Egfr.  .a'gaiR/.)  a fortified  town  of 
Hungary,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Ileves.  on  the  Erlan  nr  Lger, 
67  miles  N.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  19,800.  mostly  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. It  is  entered  hy  six  gates,  iias  a cathedr;»l.  a 
bishop’s  palace,  a diocesan  lyceum.  with  a library  and  nb 
servatory.  a gymnasium  and  high  schools,  various  puIJic 
institutions:  it  is  the  seat  of  a large  trade  in  fine  red  wines 
raised  in  its  vicinity.  It  has  akso  manufacture.^  of  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics. 

ERLBACH.  ^liPbaK.  or  MARKT-ERLB ACH.  mlRkt-^Rp- 
b^K.  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  in  Middle  Franconia,  16 
miles  N.W.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  1211. 

ERLB. VCII.  SiiPbiK.  a market-town  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau,  near  Voi  vtsberg.  i’op.  817. 

ERLENBACH.  SR/len-bilK'.  a village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton. and  2 ) miles  S.E.  of  Bern,  on  the  Sinimen  River,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Stockholm  IMounbain.  Pop.  1187. 

EltLE.NBAClI,  a village  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  6 miles  S.E. 
of  Landau. 

ER'l  VTINGEN,  ^u'mi-ting'en,  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  'Thurgau,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Un* 
tersee  4 miles  W'.  of  Constance.  Pop.  1584. 

ERMELA  NT).  ^nfineh  Idnt'.  (L.  Wirhnia;  Fr.  Warm'e.  vaRN 
metV.)  an  old  division  of  Poland,  forming  the  E.  part  of  the 
circle  of  Marienhurg,  now  comprised  in  the  Prussian 
government  of  Kboig-iberg. 

ERAIEL').  ^u'meh-loL  a villa"'e  of  Holland,  province  of 
Gelderland.  125  miles  N.W.  of  .\rnhem.  Pop.  1490. 

ERMENONVII.LE.  ^R'meh  nAN"'veeP.  a village  of  France, 
(h'partment  of  Oise.  7 r.iiles  S.E.  of  Senlis.  with  an  elegant 
chateau,  celebratmi  as  the  place  in  w’hich  Ronsse-iu  died. 

El!  M ENT.  a village  of  Upp-r  Egypt.  See  .4r]\tknt. 

ERMESijEREN,  SaOnes-la'ben.  a town  of  Pru.ssian  Saxony, 
38  miles  N.W.  of ''lerseburg.  I’op.  2200. 

ERMTNEEYEII  or  ERMTNTYEH.  See  Armenia. 

E REMINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ERMONT.  ^n'lnAxo'.  a station  on  the  Great  Nottlmrn  Rail- 
wav  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  9^  miles  N of 
i’aris. 

EI’MSLEBEN.  ?Rmstld-hen.  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
38  miles  N.W*.  of  Merseburg,  on  the  Selke.  Pop.  2206. 

ERNE  eni.  a river  and  two  celebrated  lakes  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster,  'file  river  issues  from  Lake  Ganriy,  co.  of  Cavan, 
and  flowing  N.  merges  into  Upper  and  Lower  Lough  Erne, 
and  thence  fl'^ws  into  Donegal  ilav.  It  is  navi  gable  for  ves 
sels  drawing  12  feet  water  to  Ballvshannon.  where  it  forms  a 
fine  cataract.  The  scenery  on  its  banks  and  on  its  twm  lakes 
is  magnificent.  United  length  of  the  two  Lakes  and  their 
connecting  river,  about  60  miles.  Area  of  upper  lake,  04o3 
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cf  lower  lake,  27.fi45  acres.  The  lakes  are  studded 
ivith  minierous  islets.  Elevation  of  lower  lake  above  Done^ 
gai  Bay.  148  feet.  The  Ulster  Canal  will  connect  these 
waters  with  Louih  N“a>ih  and  Belfast. 

Elt.Nl^iE,  ^R'ncV.  a town  of  France,  department  of  May- 
enne.  on  an  aftluent  of  the  Mayenne.  17  miles  N.N.'W.  of 
Laval.  Pop.  in  1852,  5014.  It  lias  a college  and  manufac- 
tui-es  of  needles. 

EKiN'STHKUNN,  ^Rnstn.r66n.  or  EIIRENSBKUNN.  .Vrens- 
l)i66n'.  a markeMown  of  Lower  Austria,  in  a beautiful  val- 
ley. 12  miles  N.  of  Korneuburg.  About  ‘2  ndles  NMC..  on  a 
lieiaht,  stands  the  castle  of  Ernstbrunn,  with  a fine  garden. 
Pop.  1400. 

LBN8THAL,  ^Rns^t^l.  a town  of  Saxony,  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Zwii-kau.  Pop.  2700.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens. 

EBOOB  or  EUBOOB,  an  island  of  Torres  Strait.  See 
Darnley  Island. 

EKPEL,  ^Rfpel.  a town  of  Prussia,  government,  and  20 
miles  N.W.  of  Coblentz.  on  the  Bhine.  Pop.  800. 

EBPKIXGEN.  §Rp'fing-en.  a village  of  Wurtemberg,  10 
miles  S.  of  Beutlingen.  P(tp.  744. 

EBPINGII.^M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

EBBIGAL.  ^r're-gawP,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co. 
of  Londonderry. 

EBBICiAL  KEBOGUE.  ^r-n'-crawP  kee-rogL  a parish  of 
Ireland,  co.  of  Tyrone.  It  has  ancient  ruins,  and  fine  scenery. 

EBKIGAL  TBOUGII,  a parish  of  Ireland,  cos.  of  Mona- 
ghan and  Tyrone. 

EBGIINGDEN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  We.st 
Riding. 

ER/RIS.  a maratime  district  or  barony  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught. in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  co.  of  Mayo,  with  a .singu- 
larly wdld  and  desolate  mountain  scenery.  Pop.  2().428. 

ER'BISIIEAD.  a lofty  promontory  in  the  above  district, 
forms  the  W.  point  of  the  Bay  of  Broadhaven,  5^  miles  N. 
of  Itelinallet. 

ERB().\D.  er'rod^  a town  of  Ilindostan.  presidency  of 
Madn«3.  55  miles  N.E.  of  Coimbatoor ; lat.  11°  21'  N.,  Ion.  77° 
45'  E. ; on  a canal  from  the  Bhavani. 

EICBOL.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  on  the  Tay. 
10  miles,  W.S.W.  of  Dundee.  The  village  is  beautifully 
situated,  and  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  I lay  family. 

EIPBOL.  a post-township  of  Coos  co..  New  Ilampshire.  on 
the  W.  side  of  Umbagog  Lake,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Lancaster. 
Pop.  178. 

ERBOMANOO  ISLAND.  See  New  Hebrides. 

EBBONAN,  §r'ro-nin/,  or  FOOTOONA.  foo-too'ni.  an  island 
In  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  in  New  Hebrides.  Lat.  19°  31'  S., 
Ion.  170°  8'  E. 

ERROOB.  an  island  of  Torres  Strait,  in  Australasia.  See 
Darnley  Island. 

EBBOOIP,  a small  maritime  town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Madras.  50  miles  S.E.  of  Calicut. 

EBSEK-U.T  V All,  §R'sh5k^-oo'e-vaR/,  a market-town  of  Hun- 
gary, 22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Neutra.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neu- 
tra.  Pop.  6785.  It  has  a Franciscan  and  a normal  school. 

ERSKINE.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew,  on  the 
Clyde.  5 miles  W.N.W.  of  Renfrew.  The  Earls  of  Mar  took 
their  surname  from  this  parish,  formerly  their  property. 

EBSTEIN,  SR^stlne.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Bas- 
Rhin.  on  the  111.  and  on  the  railway  thence  to  Mulhausen 
(or  Mulhouse.)  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  in  1S52. 
3688.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  cord- 
age. tobacco,  tiles  and  earthenware. 

ERTIXGEN.  ^R'ting-en.  a village  of  IVurtemberg,  circle 
of  Danube. bailiw  ck  and  S.  of  Biedlingen.  Pop.  1879. 

EBTV.A  AG-OE,  §R/vog-d'M).  an  island  of  Norway,  stift  of 
Trondhjem.  Lat.  6.3°  13'  N.,  Ion.  8°  20'  E.  Length  anil  breadth 
about  12  mi'es  each. 

EBTVELDE,  ^Rt'vM'deh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders.  9 miles  N.  of  Ghent,  Pop.  3060. 

ER  USLAN,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Yeroslvn. 

EBVAZ,  ^R-v3tsL  or  ERVAZZE.  ^R-v^t^s^,  a village  of 
Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  circle,  and  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Spalato, 
near  the  Cettina. 

EICVING.  a post-township  of  Franklin  co..  Massachusetts, 
on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  Railroad,  70  miles  ML.X.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  527. 

EBV’Y,  eR'vee'.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Aube,  19 
miles  S.S.W'.  of  Troves.  Pop.  1821.  It  has  manufactures  of 
coarse  linens  and  wicker-work. 

EBW'A.  an  i-land  in  the  Red  Sea.  one  of  the  Dhalak 

gnmp.  It  is  moderately  high,  and  about  12  miles  in  cir- 
ouniference. 

EBWVARTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

EICW.ISH.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham,  which 
falls  into  the  Trent,  about  4 miles  S.W'.  of  Nottingham. 

EBWVl.N,  a post-township  of  Steuben  co..  New  York.  20 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Bath;  intersected  by  the  Erie  Railroad.  Pop. 
1859. 

E BAVIN  CENtTRE,  a post-village  of  Steuben  co.,  New 
York,  situated  in  the  above  township. 

EBWI.XLX  A.  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
ihe  Delaware  River,  opposite  Frenchtown,  ivith  which  it  is 
connected  by  a bridge. 
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ERAVINSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Cleveland  co..  North 
Carolina. 

ER/WIiXTON,  a post-office  of  Barnewell  district,  South 
Carolina. 

EBAVVRS,  a township  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

ERXLEBEN,  ^Rxfia'ben.  a village  of  Prr,.-isij.  rov<',  nn.rnt 
ofMagdel  urg.  and  Id  miles  S.  of  New  Haldensleben.  P.  1587. 

El!YTHB.®iUM  MARE.  See  Bel  Ska. 

liBYX.  in  Northern  Italy.  See  Lerici. 

EBZBF.bg.  tstb§RG,  (-‘Ore  mountain,”)  a celebrated 
mining  district  of  Sly>  ia.  circle  of  Bruck.  The  market-town 
of  Eisenerz  lies  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Erzberg  Mountain:  and 
here  for  upwards  of  1600  years,  extensive  iron  mines  have 
been  in  operation.  These  yield  annually  .360.000  cwt,  of  the 
best  ii-on.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  a colossal  iron 
crucifix,  25  feet  in  eleAation,  was  erected  by  the  Archduke 
.loliu  in  1823.  See  Eisenerz. 

EBZEN,  en/zfu.  (nvc.  j7'ziano^7n/m  Opfpidum  ? or  Tliosl- 
piu?)  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  85  miles  E.  ofUiarhekir.  on 
the  Ei'zen  River  an  afflueniof  the  Tigris.  Near  it, on  the  E., 
is  the  small  lake  Thospitis. 

EBZENGAN,  ^r'zen  g2iiP,  or  ERZIN'GEN,  ^r'zin-gh?nL  a 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  I'rzroom.  in  a fine 
plain  on  the  Euphiates.  75  miles  W'.S.W'.  of  Erzroom.  It 
is  .said  to  comprise  3000  houses. 

EBZEBOUM  or  EBZEl.UM.  See  Erzroom. 

EBZ-GEBIBGE,  ^Rts'ga-1  eeR^ga,  (“ore  mountains,”)  a 
mounUiin  chain  of  South  Germany,  bounding  Saxony  on 
the  E.  and  Bohemia  on  the  N.W..  and  extending  from  the 
Fichtelberg  N.E.  to  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  Total  length, 
about  120  miles:  average  breadth,  25  miles;  average  height, 
2500  feet,  hut  the  Schwarzwald  rises  to  4500  feet.  It  is 
abrupt  on  its  S.E.  side,  mostly  of  piimary  formation,  and 
yields  numerous  metallic  ore.s.  whence  its  name. 

EBZGEBIBGEB-KBEIS,  &Rts'ga-l;6eR/gher-l<i is.  or  ERZ- 
G EBl  liGE.  a di'-trict  or  circle  of  Saxony  prior’ to  the  new  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom  in  1835.  It  lay  along  the  mountains 
of  the  same  name,  and  is  now  included  chiefly  in  the  circle 
or  province  of  Zwickau,  excepting  small  portions  in  the  cir- 
cles or  provinces  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic. 

ERZINGEN,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Erzengan. 

ERZROUIM,  ERZROUM  or  EliZRUM.  erz'roonP,  (written 
also  ERZEROUM,  ERZERUM,  and  ARZROOM,  arz'room/,) 
Arze.71  f)  the  pritn  ipal  city  of  Armenia,  in  Asiatic  'I'ur- 
key,  capital  of  a pashalic  of  the  .same  name,  in  a plain  on  tlie 
Kara  Soo.  or  W.  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  from  5500  to  6000 
feet  above  the  sea,  30  miles  long  and  20  miles  br(>ad.  1 20  miles 
S.E.  of  Trel  izond.  and  155  miles  W.  of  Mount  Ararat.  'J'he 
population,  before  the  Russian  inva.sion  in  1830.  was  esti- 
mated at  100,000,  hut  in  1844  it  was  only  40.000;  it  is.  how- 
ever, regularly  increasing.  Elevation.  6100  feet.  It  is  partly 
enclosed  by  a wall  30  feet  high,  and  has  an  extensive  citadeL 
'I'he  streets  are  narrow,  filthy,  and  infested  with  dogs;  the 
houses  are  mostly  of  mud  timber,  or  sun-dri(‘d  bricks.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  Armenian  and  Greek  churches 
and  s hnols.  aliout  40  mosques,  a large  custoni-hou.se.  and 
numerous  khans  or  caravanserais.  Erzroom  has  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  all  the  adjacent  countries,  and  is  a chief  halt- 
ing station  for  caravans  going  from  Teheran  to  Mecca.  The 
imports  conmrise  shawls,  silk,  cotton,  tohacco.  rice,  indigo, 
madder,  and  rhubarb,  from  the  E..and  broadcloths,  chintzes, 
shawls,  and  cutlery,  from  the  M'..  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea.  Its 
vicinity  is  extremely  fertile:  and  near  it  many  cattle,  horses, 
mules  and  sheep, are  reared,  which,  with  furs, galls,  Ac.,  form 
the  principal  exports.  Erzroom  was  founded  about  415.  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Arze,  under  the  name  of  Theodnsio- 
ptilis;  and  it  was  the  bulwark  ot  Armenia  under  the  Byzan- 
tines. as  it  still  is  under  the  Turks,  its  position  rendering  it 
an  important  military  post.  Erzroom  is  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Ardz-h’oom,  i.  e.  “ the  land  of  Home;”  the 
Tur  ks  sometimes  applying  the  name  Room  (or  Rome)  to  arty 
territory  that  was  recognised  as  forming  a part  of  the  ancient 
Roman  or  Byzantine  empire. 

ERZROOM  or  ERZROUM,  PASHALIC  OF,  one  of  the 
great  subdivisions  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  comprising  the  major 
part  of  Turkish  Armenia,  mostly  Itetween  lat.  39°  and  41° 
N.,  and  Ion.  39°  and  44°  E..  having  N.  the  pashalic  of 'lYebl- 
zond,  IV  Seevas.  S.  Diarbekirand  Bagdad,  (Koordistan.)  and 
E.  Persia  (Azerhai'jan)  and  the  Russian  dominions.  (Georgia, 
&c.)  It  is  a lofty  tableland ; elevation  estimated  at  6000  feet* 
traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  several  mountain  ch:uns.  and 
containing  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  A raxes.  Koor,  and 
Tchoi'uk  Rivers.  The  winter  and  spring  climate  is  .severe,  but 
the  summer  heat  is  considerable.  It  has  many  extensive  and 
fertile  valleys,  producing  rye,  barley,  flax,  and  fine  fruits, 
and  rich  pasturages,  feeding  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  Ac. 
It  is  subdivided  into  the  districts  of  Eizroom,  Kars,  Ip.sera, 
Bayazeed,  Moo.sh,  Ac. ; the  princiiial  towLsaieo.  ^anieiiiiine. 

ES.V,  a river  of  the  Sardinian  States.  See  T<ys. 

ESA.  AfsA.  (L.  /.via.)  a village  of  the  Sardinl'in  States,  in 
Piedmont,  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Nice,  on  a lofty  height  com- 
manding a view  of  the  sea,  and,  in  clear  weather,  of  the 
mountains  of  CORSICA. 

ESCAIjA,  la.  11  Js-kl/li.  a town  of  Spain.  18  miles  N.E.  of 
Gerona,  with  a fishing  port  in  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  2295 
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ESCALAPLANO,  Ss-kS-ia-pia/no,  or  SCALAPLANO,  pkd- 
?i-pli'no.  a villa^je  on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  province,  and 
15  miles  E.  of  Isili,  on  the  S.  slope  of  a hill  between  two 
streams.  Pop.  l'J2(). 

ESCALONA,  ^-k5-lo^na,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  28 
miles  N.W.  of  Toledo,  on  the  Alberche.  Pop.  500.  It  has  a 
ruined  palace,  and  remains  of  ancient  walls. 

ESCAIiO.N'A,  a market>town  of  Spain,  province,  and  12 
miles  of  Sejiovia.  Pop.  10J8. 

ESCAEONILLA,  ^s-kd-lo-neePyl  a village  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Toledo,  in  a pleasant  valley. 
Pop.  21.)5. 

ESC.\MBIA,  a county  forming  the  W.  extremity  of  Flori- 
da, boi  dering  on  Alabama.  Area  about  850  square  miles. 
The  Perdido  River  bounds  it  on  the  \V.,  and  separates  it 
from  Alabama;  the  E.scambia  River,  from  which  the  name 
is  derived,  forms  its  E.  boundary,  and  the  S.  border  is  washed 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  is 
niostly  covered  l)y  forests  of  pine;  the  soil  is  generally  poor. 
Capit:il,  Pensacola.  Pop.  5708,  of  whom38u7  were  free,  and 
1901  slaves. 

ESC.^MMU.A.  RIVER  ri.ses  in  Monroe  co.,  Alabama,  and 
flows  into  an  arm  of  Pen.sacola  Bay.  It  is  tiavigable  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Conecuh,  which  is  also  navigable  more  than 
50  miles  beyond  this  point.  Above  their  junction  the  Cone- 
cuh is  the  larger  stream. 

ESC.\TAIVPA,  or  DOG  RIVER,  a small  river  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  flows  southward  and  enters  the  Pascagoula 
near  its  mouth,  and  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Mi.ssissippi. 

ESCATRO.N,  ^s-kd-tron'.  a town  of  Spain,  42  miles  S.E.  of 
Saragossa,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Martino  and  Ebro. 
Pop.  22' 3. 

ESC.MJT,  a river  of  Fr.ance  and  Belgium.  See  Scheldt. 

ESCH.IU,  ^sh'ow.  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower 
Franconia,  on  the  Elsava.  30  miles  \V.  of  Wiirzburg.  Pop.  700. 

ESCIIELBACII,  Ssh'el-biK',  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
l/ower  Rhine,  near  M'iesloch.  Pop.  973. 

ESCllENAU,  ^sh'en-dw',  a village  of  IViirtemberg,  circle 
of  Neckar.  6 miles  E.  of  Weinsberg,  with  a parish  church 
and  a c.;istle.  Pop.  951. 

ESCIIE.NB.^CII,  MPen-b3,K',  a town  of  Bavaria,  27  miles 
S.E.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  1800. 

ESCIIENBACH,  a village  of  Bavaria,  9 miles  S.E.  of 
Anspach. 

ESCTIEXB.\.CII,  ?sh'en-b3K',  a village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton, and  C miles  N.  of  Lucerne. 

ESCIIENZ.  feht^nts,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Thurgau.  on  the  Rhine.  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Schaff- 
hausen.  consisting  of  Ober  and  Unter  Eschenz.  Pop.  2016. 

ESCIIERSIIAUSEN,  ^sh'ers-hdw'zen,  a village  of  Bruns- 
wick. on  the  Lenne.  Pop.  1070.  employed  in  linen-weaving. 

E.SCIIMUNEIN,  a village  of  Central  Egypt.  See  Oshmoo- 
NEYN. 

ESenOLTZ  (^sh'olts)  BAY,  an  inlet  of  Kotzebue  Sound, 
in  Behring  Strait.  Itussian  America,  near  the  Arctic  Circle, 
Ion.  161°  10'  \V.  Here  some  remarkable  fossil  remains  have 
been  discovered. 

ESCII  .)I/ZM.\TT,  Jsh'olts-mdtt',  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Lucerne,  bailiwick  of  Entelbuch, 
nearly  30i)0  feet  al)Ove  .sea-level.  Pop.  2908. 

ESrilREFF.  a town  of  i'ersia.  See  Ashruft'. 

ESCHWEGE,  fshtw.Vgheh,  a walled  town  of  Ilesse-Cassel, 
province  of  Nieder-IIes.seu,  on  the  Werra,  26  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Casse'i.  Pop.  6012.  It  is  a flourishing  town,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  woollens  and  linens. 

ESCIIWETLER,  feh'wi'ler,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  9 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  railway  thence  to 
Cologne.  Pop.  7884.  It  manufactures  ribands,  woollens, 
canvas,  needles,  iron  wire,  and  machinery. 

ESCLU^^H  A.M,  Above  and  Ba.ow,  the  name  of  two  town- 
ships of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

ESC0C1.\.  and  ESCOCES.  See  Scotland. 

ESCOII EAG,  i^s'ko  h^g^  post-office.  Kentco.,  Rhode  Island. 

ES'COMBE.  a parochial  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

ESO)N.\WM5A,  a post-office  of  Delta  co..  Michigan. 

ESCONDIDO,  fe-kon-dee'DO.  (i.  e.  “hidden,”  or  “shel- 
tered,”) a harbor  of  Cuba,  on  its  S.  coast,  60  miles  E.  of  San- 
tia'm. 

ESCONDIDO,  a harbor  of  Venezuela,  department  of  Zulia, 
province  of  Coro,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Para- 
guana. 

I'.SCONDTDO,  a harbor  of  New  Granada,  department  of 
Isthmus,  province  of  Cauca,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of 
I’anam.a.  140  miles  S.E.  of  Panama. 

ESCO.N  1)1  DO.  a harbor  in  tlie  Gulf  of  California,  in  lat.  25° 
'L5'  N..  Ion.  110°  45'  IV.,  near  I>oreto. 

ESCO.N  DIDO,  a harbor  of  Yucatan,  at  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Lake  'I'ermiuos.  Lat.  18°  50'  N.,  Ion.  91°  5'  "W.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  adjacent  channel  from  Lake  Terminos  into  the 
3ulf  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  Bluefields  River,  in  Central 
Vmerica. 

ESCORIAZ.\,  ?s-ko-re-2^thi,  a town  of  Spain,  33  miles 
6.IV.  of  St.  Sebastian,  with  mineral  springs,  i’op.  1761. 

ES'CRICK,  a piirish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

E.SCUDO,  §s-kooMo,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about 
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9 miles  from  the  N.  coast  of  Veragua.  Lat.  (W.  point)  9°  6 
24"  N.,  Ion.  81°  34'  30"  W. 

ESCUDO  DE  VERAGUA,  ?.s-kof/do  dA  v.A-rA'gwA,  a rive) 
dividing  Central  from  South  America,  flows  into  the  Carib 
bean  Sea. 

ESCUINTLA,  5s-kweenUlA,  a town  of  Central  America 
on  the  Pacific,  35  miles  S.W'.  of  Guatemala.  Pop.  25U0. 

ESCULA/PIA,  or  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  of  Lewis  co. 
Kentucky.  This  fashionable  watering-place  is  situated  in 
a delightful  valley.  The  buildings  are  large  enough  tr. 
accommodate  2tiU  persons. 

ESCURl  AL,  ^s-koo-re-dP,  or  ESCORT  AL.  f.s-ko-re-dP,  a town 
of  Spain,  in  Estremadnia.  province,  and  32  miles  S.E.  of 
Caceres,  on  the  side  of  a hill.  Pop.  2300. 

ESCURl  AL.  ^s-koo-re-dP.  ESCORT  AL,  or.  ESCORIAL  DE 
ABAJO,  ^s-ko-re-dP  da  d-bd/no,  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  24  miles  N.IVN  of  Madrid,  on  the  S.S.E.  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Guadarrama.  Pop.  1326.  It  is  remarkable  fin-  the 
celebrated  monastery  and  palace  of  the  Escurial  in  its  vici- 
nity. This  splendid  edifice,  built  by  Philip  II.,  is  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a gridiron,  and  contains  a magni- 
ficent mausoleum  for  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  an 
extensive  collection  of  rare  paintings,  books,  and  MSS.  It 
is  the  usual  residence  of  the  court  in  autumn. 

ESDR.ELUN  or  E.'^DRELON.  ^s  dree'lon,  PLAIN  OF, 
(Turk.  M'rj  fhno  Ameer,)  a ftimous  plain  of  Palestine, 
pashalic.  and  from  10  to  3U  miles  S.  of  Acre,  between  Mounts 
Carmel  IV.  and  Ilermon  and  Gilboa  E.  It  is  highly  fertile 
and  watered  by  the  Kishon.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  numer- 
ous combats,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak  over  Slsera. 
(Judges  iv.  12-15.) 

ESENS,  Sz^Anss  or  d/zJnss,  a town  of  Hanover,  n&ir  the 
North  Sea.  26  miles  N.E.  of  Emdeii.  Pop.  2218. 

ESGUEIRA,  §s-g.A/e-rd,  a village  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Aveiro.  Pop.  2900.  It  has  a Bene- 
dictine convent,  the  olde.st  in  the  kingdom. 

ESII,  a chapelry  of  Imgland.  co.  of  Durliam.  It  has  a 
handsome  Roman  Catholic  college. 

ESIPER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey.  The  royal 
palace  of  Claremont,  in  this  parish,  was  built  by  the  great 
Lord  Clive,  and  purchased  for  the  residence  of  the  I'rincess 
Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold  in  1816.  It  was  the  residence 
of  Louis  Philippe  after  his  abdication  in  1848.  Esher  Place 
is  a splendid  Gothic  structure,  once  occupied  by  Cardimrl 
IVolsey.  and  now  the  property  of  the  Pelham  family. 

ESliMOUNEYN,  a village  of  Fgvpt.  See  Oshmoo.neyn. 

ESIPOLT,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  York,  IVegt 
Riding.  Esholt  Hall  occupies  the  site  of  a nunnery. 

ESH'TEMO^A.  an  ajicient  town  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of 
Damascus,  identified  with  the  modern  village  of  Semooa  or 
Semua.  8 miles  S.  of  Hebron,  and  has  remains  of  anti(|uity. 

ESIANO,  A-se-d'no,  a village  on  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
province  of  Cagliari,  in  an  expo.sed  and  rugged  district  on 
the  elevated  plateau  of  Planargia.  Pop.  1500. 

ESINE,  ri-see'nA,  a village  ot  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Bergamo,  4 miles  S.  of  Bieno,  on  the  Oglio.  Pop.  1311. 

ESI  NO.  .A-see'no,  a river  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Marches, 
rises  on  the  N.  .slope  of  the  Apennines,  flows  N.IV.,  and  enters 
the  Adriatic  7 miles  N.IV.  of  Ancona.  Length.  40  miles. 

ESK.  Ask.  a beautiful  lake  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.,  and 
about  3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Donegal.  Area.  976  acres. 

ESK.  a mountain  range  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  between 
the  cos.  of  Cork  and  Kerry. 

ESK,  a ri\'er  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  rises  in  Sea- 
Fell,  and  flows  S.IV.  for  20  miles  into  the  Irish  Sea,  near 
Raven  glass. 

ESK.  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Black  and  White  Esk  in  Eskdalemuir, 
flows  24  miles  into  Solway  Frith,  near  Sarkfoot.  Its  valley 
is  noted  fir  picturesque  scenery. 

ESKDALEMUIR,  Ask-dAl-miire^,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co., 
and  22  miles  N.E.  of  Dumfries.  This  formed  part  of  the 
district  of  Eskdale.  early  settled  by  Norman  barons. 

ESKE.  Ask.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Biding, 
rises  near  Kildale  and  flows  E.  into  the  North  Sea  at  IVhilby. 

ESK  EE  or  ESKI,  As'kee.  (signifying  “old,”)  a Turkish 
prefix  of  the  names  of  numerous  towns.  &c. 

ESK  EE  ADALI.V,  As'kee  S dA'lee^yd.  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Side,  in  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Adana,  on  the  Mediter 
ranean.  35  miles  N.IV.  of  Alaya.  comprising  the  remains  of 
defensive  walls,  and  a large  theatre. 

ESK  EE  A. M)  AVAL.  As'icee  An-dd-vAB.  a town  of  Turkey, 
pashalic  of  Konieh.  6 miles  N.E.  of  Nigdeh,  and  famous  in 
anti(^uity  for  its  breed  of  hor.ses. 

ESK  EE  BABA.  As^kee  bd'bd.  a village  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Room-Elee.  28  miles  S.E.  of  Adrianople. 

ESKEE  (or  ESKI)  D.JUMA,  As'kee  joo'md,  a town  of  Bui 
garia.  18  IV.  of  Slmomla. 

ESKEE  (or  ESKI)  EREKLT.  A.sflcee  e-rAknee.  a town  of 
Turkey,  in  Boom-Elee,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmoi'a,  55  miles  IV.  of 
Constantinople. 

ESKEE  (or  ESKI)  HTSSAR,  Astl^ee-his-sar',  (nnc.  Laodi- 
ct'a.)  a ruined  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  46  miles  S.E. 
of  Ala-Shehr,  (anc.  Pliiludelpitia,)  has  extensive  remains  of 
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trails,  t\ri  theatres,  temples,  &c.;  but,  having  suffered 
greatly  ftr m earthquakes,  its  site  is  now  wholly  deserted- 

KSK  KE  (or  Et^KI)  IIISSAR,  (anc.  Slratimicce'a,)  a ruined 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia.  55  miles  S.E.  of  Ayasalook, 
(a.nc.  Kpli'f-sits.)  It  has  extensive  remains,  including  a vast 
temple  and  a theatre. 

J'iSK  EE-SAHA.  6s'kee  si'r^,  or  ESKT-SAGRA.  isfkee  si'gr3, 
a town  of  European  Tut  key.  province  of  Room-Elee,  on  the  S. 
slope  of  the  Balkan  Mruntains,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Adrianople. 
Top.  20.00().(?)  It  is  finely  situated.and  has  manufactures  of 
carpets  and  leather.  Near  it  are  hot  mineral  baths. 

E8KEE  (or  ESKI)  SIIEEIH.  &s'kee  sh^h’r,  (anc.  Dory- 
Wuiji  ?)  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  27  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kutaieh. 

E.SKEE  STAMBOOL,  (ESKI  STAMB oUL.)  gs/kee  stim- 
jOoI',  is  the  ancient  Alexandria  Tr  >as,  which  see. 

ESK  Ell,  a river  of  European  Turkey.  See  Isker. 

See  Eskee. 

ESKIESTUNA,  6s-kil-.stoo'nl  a town  of  Sweden,  57  miles 
W.  of  Stockholm,  on  the  Iljelinar.  Pop.  2486. 

ESKI  LU  P,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Iskelib. 

ESKl.MOS.  See  Esquimaux. 

PISK,  NORTH,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfiir,  rises  in 
the  Gnunpians,  and  flows  o2  miles  into  the  German  Ocean, 
3 miles  N.  of  Montrose. 

ESK,  NORTH  and  SOUTH,  two  small  but  beautiful 
streams,  ri.se  in  the  co.  of  Peebles,  flow  through  Mid- 
Lothian,  unite  near  Dalkeith,  and  proceed  to  the  sea  at 
Musselburgh.  The  N.  branch  flows  past  Roslin  Castle  and 
llawthoriiden, 

ESK,  NORTH  and  SOUTH,  two  rivers  of  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  district  of  Launceston,  flow  W,  and  join  the  Mac- 
quarrie  and  Quamby  to  form  the  Tamar  River.  The  town 
of  Ijauuceston  is  on  the  North  and  Perth  on  the  South  Esk. 

ESK,  SOUTH,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar,  rises  in 
the  Grampians,  in  the  N.AV.  part  of  the  co..  flows  E.  through 
Strathmore,  after  a course  of  36  miles,  into  Montrose  ILu’- 
boi-.  The  towns  of  Brechin  and  Montrose  are  on  its  banks. 
Fine  pearls  were  formerly  fished  in  this  river. 

ESLA.  a river  of  Spain,  which  rises  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  firovince  of  Leon,  near  ^'aldeburon.  in  the  S.  slope  of 
the  mountains  of  Asturias,  flows  S.S.Mk,  and  joins  the 
Diiuro  about  15  miles  below  Zamora,  after  a course  of  about 
125  miles. 

ES.MERALDA,  Js-mA-rdPdit,  .sometimes  written  ESME- 
REbD.\.  a river  of  South  America,  in  Ecuador,  rises  near 
Quito,  flows  N.W.,  and  enters  the  Pa'  ific  in  lat.  0°  58'  N., 
Ion.  79°  40'  IV'.,  after  a course  of  110  miles.  At  its  mouth  is 
a village  of  the  same  name. 

ES.VIER  ALU.\.  a mission  settlement  of  A'enezuela,  on  the 
Orinoco,  16  miles  E.  of  its  bifurcation. 

E8.M  ERAI-D.\S,  As-m^r-dl'dAs,  a maritime  town  of  Ecua- 
dor, pro\ince  of  Imbambura,  95  miles  N.W.  of  Quito,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Esmereldas.  Lat.  1°  N..  Ion.  79°  35'  W. 

ES.MERALDA,  SERRA.  sAr'rA  AsmA-rAl'dA.  a mountain 
chain  of  Brazil,  province  of  .Minas-Geraes,  IxdwtMjn  the  Doce 
and  Belmonte  Rivers.  Lat.  18°  30' S.  Length  from  AV.  to 
E.,  about  170  miles. 

ESN  EH.  ^s'li^h.  or  ESN’tl.  Ss'n.A.  written  also  ESN  A,  (Cop- 
tic. ’N’we ; tiuc.Za(opfoh'.'^,)the  princifial  commercial  town  of  Up- 
per Egvpt.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  25  miles  S.  of  Thebes. 
L-if . 25°  19'  39"  N.,  Ion.  32°  34'  30"  E.  1 1 .stands  on  a mound 
of  debris.  .30  feet  in  height,  and  is  the  entreixlt  for  the  Sen- 
naar  caravans.  It  has  manufiedures  of  cotton  shawls, 
pottery,  a cotton-spinning  factory,  and  a Coptic  monastery; 
but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  Its  ruins,  especially  for  those 
of  a vast  ancient  temple.  Pop.  estimated  by  Balbi  at  4000. 

ES*i.  ;Pso.  an  island  of  Dalmatia.  8 miles  S.W.  of  Zara,  in 
the  Adriatic,  between  the  islands  of  (irossa  and  Ugliano. 
Length  7 miles;  average  breadih.  I^mile.s. 

E/S.).'l  HILL,  a pnst-oflice  of  I’aulding  co..  Georgia. 

l.SO  PUS.  a post  village  and  township  of  Ulster  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Hudson  River  about  ' 8 miles  S.  by  A\'.  of  Al- 
bany. 'file  village,  situated  2 inile.s  W.  of  the  river,  has 
several  stori's.  INij).  of  the  township.  4731. 

ESOPUS  CREEK,  of  Ulster  coui.ty.  in  the  E.  part  of  New 
A'ork,  falls  into  the  Hudson  River  15  miles  S.S.AV.  of 
Calskill. 

ESitUAN,  a town  of  Egypt.  See  A.sswan. 

ESi'.ADAt  I\TA.  ^s-pA-i)A-seen/tA,  a fortified  frontier  towm 
of  I’crtugal.  [irovince  of 'rras-os-Montes.  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  D niro.  20  miles  E.  of  Torre  de  Moncorvo. 

ESI’AGNE.  GA'GL.  See  Si’ain. 

ESI’ALIG.N’,  As'pA'le (V.\<s  a town  of  France,  departmentof 
Avevron  on  the  Lot  16  miles  N.E.  of  Rodez.  Pop.  2500. 

E.«I'.AN  \.  ESIW^OL.  See  Spain. 

ESI’aR  iLA.  See  Havti. 

ESl’A  RLELL.  Ss-par-dMl'.  one  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  a little  N.  of  Fonnentera.  and  between 
that  island  and  1 viga.  Lat.  ,38°  48'  N.,  Ion.  1°  2.5'  E. 

ESPARRAGOSA-DE-LARES.  As-paR-R.A-p'sA  dA  lA'rAs.  a 
town  of  Spain.  Estremadnra.  80  miles  E.  of  Badajos.  P.  24.50. 

ESl’.ARRAGUERA,  As  p.-m-RA-gVrA.  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia.  14  miles  N.AV.  of  Rareelona.  on  the  Lloliregat. 
Pop.  23f  6.  It  has  numerous  cloth  lactories,  paper  mills. aud 
a Celebrated  annual  fair. 
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ESP  ARTEL,  CAPE.  See  Cape  Spartel. 

ESPE.J0.  Ss-pa^Ho,  a town  of  Spain,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Cor 
dova,  with  the  remaitis  of  a Moorish  castle.  Pop.  52^4. 

ESPELE'l’TE.  6s'peh  l^tU,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Basses- Pyrenees.  12  miles  S.  of  Bayonne.  Pop.  1500. 

ESPERA.  ^s  pah-A.  a town  of  Spain,  .34  miles  N.E.  of  Cadiz 
on  the  Guadalete.  Pop.  1.577.  It  has  linen  weavir  g. 

ESG’ERANCE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Schoh.aiie 
CO.,  New  A'ork,  on  Schoharie  Creek,  28  miles  W by  N.  ol 
Albany.  Pop.  of  the  township  1409. 

ESPKRANCE,  PORT.  See  Adamson’s  Harbor. 

ESPERAZA,  ^.s'peh-rA'zAL  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Aude,  8 miles  S.  of  Limoux.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aude. 
Pop.  14o3.  It  has  manufactures  of  hats. 

ESPICHEL,  CAPE.  See  Cape  Espkhel. 

ESPIEL.  ?s-pe-0P.  a town  of  Spain.  25  niilos  N.W.  of  Cor- 
dova, near  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiato.  Pop.  1088. 

ESPIERRE,  l.s'pe-aiRt,  a village  of  Belgium.  IVest  Flan- 
ders. 8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Courtrai.  Here  the  French  force  was 
defeated  by  the  Austrians  and  English.  May  22.  1794. 

EISPINARDO,  fs-pe-naRtdo,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
2 miles  N.N.W.  of  Murcia.  Pop.  1887. 

ESRINHAQO,  SERBA  DO,  s^r/rA  do  fs-peen-yA'so,  a moun- 
tain chain  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bahia,  extends  from  near 
Bahia  to  the  Uruguay.  It  contains  rich  diamond-mines. 

ESPINOSA-DE-LOS-MONTEROS,  §s-pe  no^.sA  da  loce  mon- 
tA'roce,  a town  of  Spain.  52  miles  N.  of  Bui-gos,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Trueba.  Pop.  2298.  Here  the  French  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Spaniards.  November,  18b8. 

ESPIRl'TO  SANTO.  As  pir'e-to  sAnOo  or  A.s-pee're-to  sAn'to, 
a .small  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  betw'een  lat.  18°  .30' and 
21°  20'  S.,  having  N.  the  province  of  Porto  Seguro.  and  E.  the 
Atlantic.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Doce.  which  hounds 
it  on  the  N..  and  the  Parahiha  do  Sul.  on  the  S. 

ESPIRl'TO  SANTO  or  VILLA  VELHA  D’ESPTRTTO 
SANTO.  vi-ePlA  vAPyA  dA.s-peeb  e-to  sAn/to,  the  former  capital 
of  the  above  [trovince.  is  situated  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Espirito  Santo.  Pop.  1000. 

ESI’IRUrU  SANTO,  As-pu-'e-too  sAn^to  or  As-peefre-too  sAnl 
to,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  province  of  Badajos, 
42  miles  E.  of  Llerena. 

ESPIBI'TU  SANTO.  As-pir^e-too  sAn'to  or  As-pee're-too  sAnL 
to,  a cape  of  'Terra  del  Fuego;  lat.  52°  38'  S..  Ion.  68°  37'  W. 

ESPIBITU  SAN'TO;  a town  of  Cuba,  near  the  centre  of  the 
Island.  Pop.  9982,  about  half  of  whom  are  whites. 

ESPTRITU  SANTO,  the  largest  and  westernmost  of  the 
New  Hebrides  Islands,  in  the  Pa(  ific.  I,at.  15°  S.,  Ion 
167°  E.  Length.  65  miles;  breadth.  20  miles. 

ESPTRITU  SANTO,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  30 
miles  N.  of  La  Paz.  13  miles  in  length  by  5 miles  in  breadth. 

ESPIRI'TU  SAN'TO,  a group  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  18 
miles  S.  of  Andros. 

ESPIBITU  SANTO  BAY,  Florida.  See  Tampa  Bat. 

ESPITA.  As-pee-OA,  a town  of  Central  America,  in  Yuca- 
tan. about  80  miles  N.  of  A’alladolid.  Pop.  .3000. 

ESPLUGA  DE  FRANCOLI,  As-ploo/gA  di  frAn-ko-lee',  a 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  22  miles  NRN.W.  of  Tarragona. 
Pop.  2702. 

ESPOKLAS.  As-popHAs,  a town  of  Spain,  on  the  island  of 
Majorca,  8 miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Palma.  In  its  vicinity  are 
some  curious  natural  caverns.  I’op.  1857. 

ESPOSENDA.  As-po-sAnMa.  a maritime  town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  IMinho.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cavado,  26  miles  N. 
of  Oporto.  Pop.  1500. 

ESG’Y,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Penn.sylvania.  on 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  about  85  miles 
N.N.E.  of  HarrBburg. 

ES2PYV1LLE.  a post-village  of  Crawford  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  Shenango  Creek,  110  miles  N.N.5V.  of  I’ittsl  urg. 

ESQUERMES.  As'kaiRm/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Nord.  Pop.  1707. 

ESQUILLADO,  L’,  lAs-keel-yA^do,  a small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  coast  of  France.  Lat.  43°  3'  N., 
Ion.  (,°  3*/  E. 

ESQUIMAUX.  As'ke-mb'  or  As'ke-mAz.  sometimes  written 
ESKIIMOS.  (“eaters  of  raw  fle.«h.”)  the  pre.«ent  inhabitants 
of  Arctic  America  and  Greenland,  of  Mongol  origin,  and  con- 
sisting of  three  principal  stocks:- -the  Kalalits.  l etter  known 
by  the  name  of  Greenlanders;  the  Esquimaux  proper,  on  the 
N.  and  E.  coast  of  1-abrador:  and  the  M estern  Ksiiuimaux, 
found  along  Hudson’s  Bay.  theM'.sideofBafl-n's  Bay.  the  po- 
lar shores  of  America,  as  fiirastbemouthsof  theCopperninu 
and  Mackenzie  Fivers,  and  both  on  the  Ameiican  and  .^.«i- 
atlc  sides  of  Behring's  Straits.  This  last  locality  gives  tin  m 
the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  being  the  only  abori'  inal  nice 
common  to  the  Old  and  the  NewM'orld.  Their  leading  phy 
sicai  pe( uliarities  are  a stunted  stature,  (seldom  exceeding 
five  feet  in  heigbt.l  flattered  nose,  projecting  cheek -benes, 
thick  lips,  eyes  often  ol  li(|ue,  and  yelli’w  and  bn  wnish 
skin.  'The  dress  of  the  men  consists  ci,:-fly  of  a cloak  of 
seal-skins,  which  reaches  t<i  the  knees;  and  that  of  the  wo- 
men differs  frrni  it  only  in  a few  minute  )ioints.  often 
scarcely  discernible.  In  summer  they  ivo  in  tents  covered 
with  the  .skins  of  rein  and  fallow  deer,  h-  wint<  r tliey  may 
be  .said  to  burrow  beneath  the  snow  Their  cLiel  lepeiid- 
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eiiMt  for  food  is  on  fishing,  particularly  on  that  of  the  seal. 
Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  spears  or  lances, 
generally  pointed  with  stones  or  bones,  but  sometimes  with 
copper.  Their  language  consists  of  long  compound  words, 
and  has  regmlar  though  remarkable  inflections.  In  gram- 
matical structure,  atleast.it  is  American.  In  intellect  they 
are  by  no  means  deficient,  and  the  success  which  ultimately 
attended  the  labors  of  the  Danish  missionaiies  proves  their 
capabilitj’  of  receiving  Christianity,  of  understanding  its 
truths,  and  conforming  to  its  piecepts. 

ESQ(JIM.A.UX,  ^stke-mo'.  an  island  and  harbor  of  North 
America,  in  the  Gulfof  iSt.  Lawrence,  on  the  N.or  Labrador 
coast.  Lat.  n4°  35'  N.,  Ion.  5b°  21'  W.  The  i.sland  is  21  miles 
l(>ng  and  1|  broad,  and  about  2C0  or  250  feet  in  height  on 
the  N.  side.  The  harbor  is  between  the  N.  side  of  the  island 
and  the  mainland. 

LSQUINA,  ^.s'kee'nd.  a town  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
(La  i’lata.)  province  of  Corrientes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
I’arana.  Fop.  800. 

ESQUIFULAS.  ^s-ke-pootlds,  a town  of  Central  America, 
stiite  of  Guatemala,  18  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Chiquimula.  Pop. 
1800. 

ESROM,  Js'rom.  a lake  of  Denmark,  in  the  island  of  See- 
land,  11  miles  W.  of  Elsinore.  Area,  8 square  miles.  Near 
Its  N.  end  is  a small  village  of  the  same  name. 

ESS,  ^ss.  a magnificent  cataract  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co. 
of  Wicklow.  4}  miles  W.  of  Glendalough,  formed  by  the 
Avonbeg  River. 

ESS.CRTS,  LES.  Liz  Ss'saa/.  a town  of  France,  department 
Df  Vendee.  10  miles  N.E.  of  Bourbon  A'endee.  Fop.  2727. 

ESSI5,  Ss'.si/,  a village  of  Fiance,  department  of  llle-etr 
Vilaine.  16  miles  S.IV.  of  Vitre.  with  17o3  inhabitants;  and 
near  which  is  the  Koche-au.\-Fees.  a Druidic  monument  oc- 
cupying a space  about  20  yards  in  length  from  S.E.  to  N.W., 
and  consisting  of  43  large  blocks,  34  of  which  support  8 
others. 

ESSECK,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Eszek. 

ESSEN,  4s'sen.  a town  of  Frussian  Westphalia,  on  the  Co- 
logne and  Min’den  Railway,  19  miles  N..\.E.  of  Dusseldorf. 
Fop.  20,766,  employed  in  matinfactures  of  tire-arms,  steam- 
engines,  steel  and  iron  wares,  leather,  vitriol,  woollen  and 
linen  goods,  and  coal-mines.  It  has  Reman  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  churches,  an  old  Capuchin  convent,  and  a gym- 
nasium. It  is  the  seat  of  a mining  board  and  a municipal 
court  of  justice. 

ESSEN, a villageof  Hanover,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Osnaburg. 
Pop.  832. 

ESSE.V,  a village  and  parish  of  Oldenburg,  circle  of  Klop- 
penburg,  31  miles  S.S.VV'.  of  Oldenburg.  Fop.  748. 

ES'SENDINE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

ES'SE.ND.IN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

ESSEOUIBO,  Ss  seh-kee'bo.  (more  properly  ESSEQUEBO, 
^s'se-ka'bo.)  the  principal  river  of  British  Guiana,  in  South 
America,  enters  the  Atlantic,  in  the  .N.W.  part  of  that  co- 
lony. by  an  e.stuary  20  miles  in  width  in  lat.  7°  .\.,  Ion.  58“^ 
10'  W..  after  a course  of  at  least  45t)  miles.  One  of  its  sources 
h is  been  reached  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk,  in  lat.  0°  41'  N. 
Atiiuents,  the  Itipununy  or  Rupunoony.  .Masseroony,  and 
Cuyuni.  Its  course  lies  through  firests  of  the  most  gigantic 
vegetation.  It  abounds  with  islands,  and  in  its  estuary  are 
three  or  four  of  considerable  size.  About  60  miles  from  its 
mouth  are  the  Falls  of  Etabally.  It  gives  its  name  to  u 
county  of  British  Guiana. 

ES/SEX,  a maritime  county  of  England,  having  N.  the 
counties  of  Camln  idge  and  SuTolk,  E.  the  .North  Sea.  S.  the 
Thames,  and  W.  Middlesex  and  Herts.  Area.  981.120  acres, 
of  which  nearly  900,000 acres  are  arable.  Fop.  in  1851, 369,318. 
Surtace  towards  the  Thames  and  the  sea.  fiat,  m.ir.shy.  and 
mui;h  broken  into  peninsulas  and  islands;  in  the  centre 
and  .N..  beautifully  diversified  and  richiv  wooded.  Frinci- 
pal  rivers,  the  Thames  Lea.  Stour,  lioding.  Crouch.  Colne. 
Cheliner.  and  Blacksvater.  Soil  mostly  a fertile  loam.  Cli- 
mate on  the  coast  damp,  and  producing  agues;  in  other 
parts  clear  and  healthy,  le.ss  rain  tailing  than,  perhaps,  in 
any  other  English  countv.  'The  farming  is  ranked  among 
the  best  in  England.  The  (juality  of  the  Es.sex  wheat  is 
very  superior.  Besides  the  usual  crops,  teazels,  saffron,  car- 
raway.  and  hops  are  largely  grown.  Great  numbers  of 
calies  are  fifteiied  for  the  London  market,  and  the  butter 
of  Kp|»i  ig  is  of  the  finest  quality.  The  stock  of  sheep  is 
estimated  at  from  5011, (lOD  to  tKlli.OOO  head.  Essex  contains 
14  hundreds  5 halfhundreds  and  a roj^al  liberty. compri.sing 
4 1(5  parishes  in  the  home  circuit  and  dioceses  of  London  and 
of  Rochester.  Chief  towns.  Chelmsfnrd.  (the  capital.)  Colches- 
ter. Maldoti.  and  Harwich.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway.  It  sends  ten  members  to  the 
'louse  of  Commons,  of  whi  h two  are  for  its  northern,  and 
twi>  for  its  southern,  divisioms.  It  gives  the  title  of  eail  to 
the  Coningstiy  family. — This  was  the  name  of  a kingdom  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy,  comprising  the  almve  county, 
Essex,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Hertford- 
shire. 

EStSE.X.  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Ver- 
mont. has  an  area  of  799  S'|uare  miles,  it  is  bounded  on 
the  F.  by  the  Coauecticut  River,  aud  is  drained  by  the  Fas- 
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sumpsic,  Clyde,  Nulhegan.  and  several  other  streams.  D 
contains  numerous  small  lakes  and  ponds.  The  surface  is 
rough  and  mountainous,  and  the  soil  generally  poor  and 
unfiuitful;  along  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut  there  is, 
however,  some  good  land.  The  Atlantic  and  St.  1 awrenos 
Railroad  pas.ses  through  the  N.E.  part  of  this  countv.  Or- 
ganized in  1792.  and  named  from  Essex,  a county  in  Eng- 
land. Capital.  Guildhall.  Fop.  5786. 

ESSEX,  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  3Ias.sa- 
chusetts,  has  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic. and  on  the  S.E.  by  Mas 
.sachusetts  Bay,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Merrimack  and 
Ipswich  Rivers.  It  has  a great  extent  of  sea  coast,  and 
many  fine  hays,  which  afford  excellent  harlxirs.  A large 
portion  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  (he  sea- 
board towns  is  invested  in  commerce  and  the  fisheries.  'The 
interior  towns  are  manufacturing  and  agricultural.  Until 
within  the  last  few  years  the  manufacture  of  leather  and 
shoes  were  almost  the  only  branches  of  industry ; hut  re- 
cently numerous  steam  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  erected  in 
Lawrence.  Salem,  and  Newhuryport,  have  coutiihuted  very 
much  to  the  industrial  prospects  of  the  county.  The  sur- 
ftice  is  generally  rough  and  locky,  and  the  soil  hard,  hut 
well  cultivated.  The  Merrimack  River  is  navigable  for 
sloops  of  2UU  tons  to  Haverhill,  in  this  county.  Es.sex  is 
traversed  by  railroads  connecting  Boston  with  Gloucester, 
Forlsuiouth.  Fortlaiid,  and  Manche.ster,  and  several  short 
lines  partly  inter.sect  it.  Organized  in  1642.  Seats  of  ju.s- 
tice.  Salem,  Ipswich,  Lawrence,  and  Newhuryport.  Fop. 
166,611. 

ESSEX,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  New  York,  has  an 
area  of  about  1650  .square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the  E. 
by  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  river  Au  Sable  forms  part  of 
northern  boundary.  It  is  drained  by  the  head-waters  of 
the  Hudson,  and  by  Boquet  and  Scroon  River.s,  all  of  which 
afford  motive-power  for  numerous  grist  and  saw  mills.  The 
surface  in  the  western  part  is  rough  and  mountainous,  and 
usually  thickly  wooded,  hut  along  the  lake  shore  it  is  much 
more  level.  Mt.  'Tahawus  is  th  ■ principal  elevati.di  and  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  state.  The  soil  is  generally  good. 
This  county  abounds  in  iron  ore  and  lime.stone,  and  some 
marble  and  blacklead  have  been  found.  Organized  in  1799, 
having  previously  formed  part  of  Clinton  county.  Capital, 
Elizahetlitowii.  Pop.  28,214, 

ESSEX,  a county  in  tlie  N.E.  part  of  New  .lersey,  lias  an 
area  of  aliout  2UU  square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  tli^-  E.  by 
Fassaic  River,  Newai  k Bay,  and  Staten  Island  Sound,  on 
the  W.  by  Fa-ssaic  River,  and  Bound  Brook,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Union  county.  'These  streams, especially  tlie  Fas.saic,atford 
valuable  water-power.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  hut  in 
some  portions  hilly;  and  in  the  western  part  are  two  eleva- 
ted ranges,  known  by  the  local  names  of  Fii'st  and  Second 
.Mountains,  which  traverse  the  county  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 
The  soil  is  mostly  derived  from  red  shale,  ainl  is  in  many 
places  higlily  productive.  'The  New  .Jersey  Railroad,  the 
New  .Jersey  Central  R R.,  and  the  Morris  Canal  traver.se  this 
county,  wiiicli  is  also  partly  intersected  iiy  the  Morris  and 
Essex  R R.  Organized  in  1710.  Capital.  Newark.  Fop.  98,877. 

ESSEX,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia,  lias  an  area 
of  about  300  sipiare  miles.  'The  Rappahannock  River  forms 
the  N.E.  boundary.  'The  surface  in  the  \V.  part  is  uneven; 
the  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and  moderately  fertile,  having 
been  improved  by  guano,  lime  and  marl.  'The  river  is  na- 
vigable by  small  vessels,  along  the  border  of  the  county. 
Formed  in  1692.  Capital,  'Tapiiahaiinock.  Pop.  10,469,  of 
wlioiii  3773  were  free,  and  6690  slaves. 

ESSEX,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  in  Chitten- 
den cu..  Vermont,  on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  35 
miles  N.IV.  of  Montpelier.  At  Essex  .Innotion,  in  this 
township,  a hraiicli  raiiroail  diverges  to  Burlington.  'Tlie 
village  contains  3 or  4 cliurches  aud  several  stores.  Pop.  of 
the  township,  1906. 

ESSEX,  a ixist-village  and  township  of  Essex  oo..  M issa- 
cliusetts,  on  an  arm  of  Siinaiii  Bay,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Boston. 
Several  vessels  are  owned  liere,  employed  in  the  coast  trade 
and  fisheries,  and  some  ship-building  is  carried  on.  Pop. 
of  (lie  townsliii>,  170l. 

ESSEX,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex  co., 
Connecticut,  on  (he  right  hank  of  tlie  Connecticut  River, 7 
miles  from  its  niuntli,  and  30  miles  E.  of  New  Haven.  'The 
vi  lage  contains  4 churches,  an  academy,  2 hanks,  an  exten- 
sive ropewalk,  10  stores,  2 carriage-factories,  a woollen- 
mi. I,  and  4 soap-factorie.s,  Ac.  'The  inhabitants  are  '^uiisid- 
eralily  engaged  in  ship-building  and  the  coast-trade.  Pop. 
1764. 

ESSEX,  a post-village  and  tow'iiship  of  Essex  co..  New 
York,  on  the  \V.  shore  of  Lake  Cliamplaiii,  about  130  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Alliaiiy.  It  has  a steamboat  landing,  3 or  4 
chnrches,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  of  the  townsluiJ,  1633. 

ESS  X,  a post-ortice  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio. 

ESSEX,  a jiost-tow'usliip  in  the  N.  part  of  Clinton  co., 
Micliigaii.  Pop.  10  3. 

E.'SEX,  a towiislii]>  in  Porter  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  189. 

ES'isEX,  a peninsular  county  of  Canada  West,  is  situated 
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liefwcn  T<akes  St.  Clair  and  Huron,  comprising  an  area  of 
677  s<iu  ire  miles  It  is  traversed  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  which  has  its  terminus  at  Windsor  in  this  county. 
Capital,  Sandwich.  Pop.  16,817. 

KS'SIE-with-N  WAY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

ES'SINGTGN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

ES'SINGTON,  Northern  Australia.  See  Port  Essington. 

ES-STOUT,  a town  of  Upper  Egypt.  See  Sioot. 

ESSLING,  Sssding.  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Da- 
nube, 7 miles  E.  of  Vienna.  Between  this  village  and  As- 
pern  was  fought  a sanguinary  but  indeci.sive  battle  by  the 
Urench  and  Austrians  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  May,  1809. 
Both  villages  were  at  ttuit  time  destroyed,  but  have  since 
been  rebuilt. 

ESSLING  EN,  Sssding-en,  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of 
Neckar,  on  the  Neckar,  and  on  the  railway  to  Uim,  7 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  15,059.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
ill  built:  princii)al  edifices,  an  ole}  castle  on  a height,  and  a 
handsome  town-hall.  It  has  a richly  endowed  hospital,  va- 
rious seminaries,  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths 
and  yarn,  lacquered  tin-wares,  glue,  and  paper  mills. 

ESSONNE,  §s'.sonn^  a river  of  France,  departments  of 
Loiret  and  Seine-et-Oise.  rises  12  miles  N.E.  of  Orleans,  after 
a N".  cour.se  of  45  miles,  joins  the  Seine  at  Corbeil.  It  turns 
numerous  Hour  mills. 

ESSONNE,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise,  on  the  above  river,  half  a mile  S.W.  of  Corbeil.  Pop.  in 
1852.  3439,  employed  in  flour,  fulling  and  tobacco  mills,  and 
manufictures  of  table  linen. 

ES-SOUAN.  a town  of  Upper  Egypt.  See  Asswa\. 

ESSOYES,  6s'sw^,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Aude, 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Bar-sur-Seine.  Pop.  1727. 

ES'TABROOK,  a thriving  village  of  Anderson  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, about  160  miles  E.  of  Nashville.  It  has  an  extensive 
manufactory  of  salt,  and  sulphur  springs  which  are  consi- 
dei’ed  valuable. 

ESTACA,  PUNTA  DE  LA,  poon'ti  d,i  ll  gs-t^'ki  a pro- 
montory on  the  N.  of  Galicia,  forming  the  northernmost 
point  of  Spain.  Lat.  43°  48'  N..  Ion.  7°  42'  W. 

ESTAGEL,  §s't^^'zhM^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Pyr6nees-Orientales,  on  the  Gly,  11  miles  W.N.W.  of  Per- 
pignan. Pop.  in  1852.  2359.  employed  in  distilleries  and 
marble  quarries.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Arago. 

ESTAl  RES,  §s't,W,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Nord. 
on  the  Lys,  13  miles  W.  of  Lille.  Pop.  3207,  employed  in 
manufactures  of  linens  and  soap. 

ESTAMPES,  a town  of  France.  See  Etampes. 

ESTANCIA.  ^s-tin'se-d,  a town  of  Brazil,  25  miles  S.W. 
of  Sergipe,  on  the  Piauhi.  Pop.  3000. 

EST.\PLES,  a town  of  France.  See  Etaples. 

EST.\RAC,  ^s'td'rdkL  an  old  subdivision  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Guienne,  of  which  Mirande  was  the  capital,  now 
Included  in  the  departments  ofGers  and  Ilautes-Pyrenecs. 

ESTARREJA,  ^s-taR-RiPzh^.  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Douro,  on  the  Antua.  23  miles  from  Gporto.  Pop.  2000. 

ESTAVAYER  or  ESTAVAY^.  gs'td'va'yiV,  (Ger  Stcefix, 
stSf'lis.)  a smalltown  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  15  miles 
W.N.IV.  of  Freyburg,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake Neufchatel. 
Pop.  1703.  It  has  an  old  castle,  a Dominican  nunnery,  and 
a Jesuits’ college. 

ESTE.  §sffeh.  a river  of  Hanover,  joins  the  Elbe  7 miles 
W.  of  Altona,  after  a course  of  26  miles. 

ESTE.  ^s'ti.  (anc.  Ates'te.)  a town  of  Lombardy,  capital  of 
a district,  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Padua.  Pop.  8000,  employed 
in  manufactures  of  silk  twist,  linens,  and  earthenware.  It 
is  picturesquely  situated  and  well  built;  its  houses  are  sup- 
ported on  arches,  and  it  has  a church  and  leaning  tower  in 
the  Romanesque  style.  The  Rocca  or  castle,  near  the  town, 
is  a fine  feudal  f)rtress.  on  the  site  of  the  seat  of  the  Este 
family,  from  whom  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain,  Hano- 
ver. Rrunswick.  and  Modena  are  descended. 

ESTEBAN-DE-NOGALES.  ^s-tA-ndn'-dA  no-gMJs,  a town 
of  Spain.  32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Leon.  Pop.  720. 

ESTELLA,  ^s-tM'yi.  (anc.  AVbu?)  a town  of  Spain,  26  miles 
S.W.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  6192.  It  has  an  old  castle,  several 
churches  and  convents,  a hospital,  college,  and  manufac- 
tures of  woollens. 

ES'TELLINE  FUrv'NACE,a  post-office  of  Augusta  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

ES'TELVILLE,  a post-office  of  Atlantic  co..  New  Jersey. 

ESTEPA.  ^s  tAtpd.  (anc.  AstApd.)  a town  of  Spain,  54  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Seville,  with  a flue  palace  of  the  family  of  Centu- 
tim.  Pop.  6559. 

ESTEPGNA.  Ss-tri-po/ni,  a maritime  town  of  Spain.  41 
miles  S.W.  of  .Malaga,  on  the  .Mediterranean.  Pop.  9251. 
Chief  industry,  fishing,  linen  weaving,  and  manufactures 
cf  leather.  It  has  an  old  Roman  castle  in  the  centre  of  the 
town. 

ESTERH.AZY,  6.s'ter-h.i'zee.  or  ESTERHAZ,  (Hun.  Eszte.r- 
haz,  ^s'tiMi'hdzl)  a village  of  Lower  Hungary,  near  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  Neusiedl  Lake.  41  miles  W.S.W.  of  Pres- 
burg.  Pop.  375.  Here  is  a magnificent  palace  of  Prince 
Esterhazy.  built  in  1700  in  the  Italian  style,  surrounded  by 
a noble  park. 

ESTHONIA,  Ss-tho^ne-a,  or  REVEL,  rSv'^l,  (Ger.  EsVdand, 
&U 


EST 

I §st/lant,)  a government  of  Russia,  between  lat,  58°  15'  and 
39°  49'  N.,  and  Ion.  22°  10' and  28°  5'  E.,  having  E.  the 
government  of  St.  Petersburg.  S.  Livonia  and  Lake 
I’e'ipus,  N.  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  W.  the  Baltic,  in 
which  it  compiises  the  islands  of  Dago,  Worms.  &c.  Area, 
8054  .square  miles.  Pop.  289,800.  Surface  generally  flat; 
shores  rocky.  Principal  rivers,  the  Nai'va,  Loksa,  Keyel.  all 
flowing  N.  Soil  .sandy  or  marshy,  and  climate  humid; 
about  two-thirds  of  it  covered  with  pine  forests,  or  unpro- 
ductive. More  corn  is,  however,  rai.sed  than  is  re(iuired 
for  home  consumption;  besides  flax.  hemp,  hops,  and  to- 
bacco. Many  cattle  are  reared,  and  the  fisheries  are  import- 
ant. Except  distilling,  the  manufactures  are  almost  wholly 
domestic.  The  principal  exports  are  corn,  spirits,  .salt  fish, 
and  hides.  Principal  imp  irts.  henings  and  salt.  'Ihe  in- 
habitants are  mostly  of  Finnish  descent,  and  Protestants. 
The  government  is  subdivided  into  six  circles.  Principal 

towns.  Revel.  Hapsal,  Wei.ssenstein,  and  Wesenberg. 

Adj.  and  inhab.  Esthonian,  6s-tho/ne-an. 

ESfi'lLL,  a county  in  the  E,  central  part  of  Kentucky, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  3U0  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Kentucky  River,  dividing  it  nearly  in  the  middle, 
and  also  drained  by  Red  River.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
mountainous,  and  partly  covered  by  forests.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  Iron-ore  and  stone  coal  are  abundant  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  streams  furnish  valuable  motive-power.  Estill 
county  was  formed  in  1808,  and  named  in  memory  of  Cap- 
tain James  Estill,  who  was  slain  in  a battle  with  the  In- 
dians in  1782.  Cai)ital,  Irvine.  Pop.  6886,  of  whom  6379 
were  free,  and  507  slaves. 

ESTILL’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Platte  co.,  Missouri. 

ES'TILLVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Scott  co,  Vir- 
ginia, on  Moccasin  Creek,  357  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 
1 run-ore  and  coal  are  abundant  at  this  place.  It  contains 
1 or  2 churches,  and  about  tO  dwellings. 

ESTRELLA,  ^s-trM'yd.  a river  of  Central  America,  state 
of  Costa  l.ica.  enters  the  Pacific  near  Quaypo,  after  a S.W. 
cour.se  of  50  miles. 

ESTRELLA,  a town  of  New  Granada,  province  of  An- 
tioquia,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Medellin. 

ESTRELLA,  PORTO  DA.  poiPto  ddfs-tr&Pld.  a maritime  vil- 
lage of  Brazil,  on  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  16  miles  N.  of  Rio. 

ESTRELLA.  SERRA  DA.  (s^Rhid  dd.)  a mountain  range 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Reira.  extending  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 
for  about  75  mile.s,  and  having  one  peak  which  rises  to 
7521  feet  in  height. 

ESTRELLA,  SERRA  DA,  s^Rfiid  dd  gs-trgPId.  a mountain 
chain  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio  de  .laneiro.  Length,  from  E 
to  W.,  about  18  miles;  average  height,  3400  feet. 

ESTREM.CDURA,  ^s-trd-md-Doo'rd,  (Fr.  Edrimadure,  fs'- 
trd'm.d'duRC)  an  old  province  in  the  S.W.  of  Spain,  bounded 
N.  by  the  province  of  Leon,  E.  by  New  and  Old  Castile.  S. 
by  Andalusia,  and  M'.  by  Portugal,  now  comprised  in  the 
provinces  of  Badajos  and  Caceres.  Area,  14.742  scinare 
miles.  Pop.  6ol,124.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Sier- 
ras de  Gredos,  Bejar.  and  Gata;  on  the  S.  by  that  of  Con- 
stantina,  a continuation  of  the  Sierra  Morena:  and  in  the 
centre  it  is  divided  by  the  Sierras  de  Guadalupe  and  San 
Benito,  into  two  regions,  the  N.  watered  by  the  Tagus,  and 
the  S.  by  the  Guadiana.  Soil  very  fertile,  but  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  pasturage.  Agriculture  is  greatly  neglected ; 
much  less  corn,  wine,  flax.  hemp.  &c.,  is  raised  than  is  re- 
quired for  home  consumption;  and  chestnuts  firm  a large 
p.jrtion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  F'our  millions  of 
merino  sheep  are  .said  to  be  driven  hither  to  feed  evei-y 
winter ; ana  vast  herds  of  hogs,  goats,  and  cattle  are  reared. 
Lead,  copper,  silver,  and  iron  mines  exist  here,  but  they  are 
nearly  all  neglected;  and  manufactures  are  insignificant. 

Adj.  and  inhab  Estrem knian.  6s-tre-mee'ne-an.  The 

Spanish  Estreme.xos.  §s-ti  A-n)AiPyoce  is  sometimes’ used  by 
jbnglish  writers  to  designate  the  inhabitants. 

ESTREMADURA,  ^s-trA-md-doohd,  an  admin.sfr.ative 
province  of  Portugal,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  capital,  l.i.s- 
bon.  Area.  7256  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1853.  748.561.  'I'he 
Tagus  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  N.  of  which 
is  more  mountainous  than  the  S..  but  also  more  fertile.  It 
is  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes.  Principal  products, 
wine,  fruits,  oil,  honey,  cork,  sumach,  and  salt.  Nearly 
sufficient  corn  is  raised  for  home  consumption.  Few  mines 
are  wrought;  and  manufactures  are  unimportant.  The 
province  is  subdivided  into  the  districts  of  Lisbon.  Leira, 
and  Santarem,  besides  which  cities  it  comprises  Setubal, 
Torres-Vedras,  Thomar,  and  Cintra. 

ESTREMERA,  ^s-trA-niA'rd.  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Cas- 
tile. province,  and  32  miles  E.S.E,  of  Jladrid,  near  the 
Tagus.  Pop.  2996. 

ESTR  EMOZ,  (s  tr.A-mOzel  sometimes  written  ESTREMEZ, 
a foi  tifiod  town  of  Portugal,  N.  p.irt  of  the  province  of  A leni- 
tejo.  23  miles  N.E.  of  Evora.  Pop.  1699.  It  has  a .strong 
castle  on  an  eminence,  an  arsenal,  and  cavalry  barr.acks, 
manufactures  of  earthenware,  and  a trade  in  hardwaies. 
Near  it  are  marble  (juarries. 

ESTREMOZ,  Aa-tra-mSze',  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Rio41rande-do-Norte,  on  the  Lake  of  Guajiru,  about  16  miles 
N.  of  Natal,  and  12  miles  from  the  sea.  Pop.  about  l"i>C 
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^SZEK,  ESSECK,  Ss's^k',  or  ESSEGG,  h's^g.  (Slavonic, 
Oseik,  osVlk ; anc.  Mar'da  or  MurUa,)  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  towns  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  capital 
of  Slavonia,  on  the  Drave,  (on  which  it  has  a steam- 
packet  stiilion,)  13  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Da- 
nube. I’op.  12, 202.  The  modern  tbrtiess  contains  many 
massive  buildings,  including  an  ar.senai  and  barracks  for 
So.OoO  men,  strengthened  by  additional  vrorks  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Drave.  Around  it,  beyond  its  glacis,  are 
the  upper,  lower,  and  new  towns,  in  which  last  most  of  the 
trade  is  conducted.  It  has  Roman  Catholic.  Greek,  and 
other  churche.s,  a town  council-house,  a gymnasium,  and  a 
uormal  school.  It  has  manutactures  of  silk  stuffs,  and  large 
tail’s  for  corn,  cattle,  and  hides. 

ESZTEKllAZ.  a village  of  Hungary.  See  Esterhazy, 

ETARbhS,  .Vtdb’R,  a maritime  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Cote.s-du-Nord,  on  the  English  Channel,  8 miles 
N.N.W.  of  .St.  Rrieuc.  Fop.  lOlS. 

ETA  IN,  A'tL\«'.  a town  of  France,  department  of  IMeuse. 
on  an  altlueut  of  the  Moselle,  in  a marshy  tract,  12  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Verdun.  Fop.  in  18.02,  2b75.  It  has  a communal 
college,  and  manufactures  of  cottons. 

E'TAL.  a township  of  England  co.  of  Northumberland.  9 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Wooler.  Here  are  ruins  of  a castle,  built 
by  Sir  R.  Manners  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1. 

ETAEE.  d-ta^leh,  a market-town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
\ Luxembourg,  2imiles  S.W.of  Bastogne. 

ETA.MFES,  d'tdMp',  formerly  written  ESTAMFES,  (anc. 
SUiuVp(vJ)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise, 
stretching,  with  its  suburbs,  for  2 miles  along  the  post-road 
between  Faris  and  Orleans.  30  miles  S.S.VV’.  ot  Faris.  Fop. 
in  1852,  8o83.  It  has  a station  on  the  Faris  and  Orleans  Rail- 
way, a Gothic  church  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  re- 
mains of  a royal  castle.  In  the  town  and  its  vicinity  are  nume- 
rous Hour-mil  Is,  and  it  is  estimated  to  supjily  Faris  with 
nearly  half  the  quantity  of  tlour  consumed  in  that  capital. 
It  has  al.so  manufactures  of  soap,  hosiery,  and  linen  thread. 

ETA  FEES  or  E8TAFLES,a'tdp  F.  (auc.  a .seaport 

town  of  France,  department  of  Fas  de  Calais,  on  the  Canche, 
near  its  mouth,  15  miles  S.  of  Boulogne.  Fop.  in  1852.  22u7. 
Its  importance,  as  a militai-y  post,  has  long  ceased;  and  its 
castle,  built  in  lliiU.  is  now'  a ruin;  but  it  retains  its  trade 
iu  salt,  and  has  breweries  and  distillei  ies. 

ET.\T.S-UNIS.  See  United  States. 

ETAWAII,  ^t'tiVwa.  or  ETAWEH,  ^a'weh.  a district  of 
British  India,  presidencyof  Bengal,  in  the  Doab.  Area,  .3450 
square  miles.  Frincipal  towns,  Minpooree  and  Etaw'ah. 

ETAWAH.  a town  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  above 
district,  on  the  .Jumna.  63  miles  S.E.  of  Agra,  with  remains 
of  former  grandeur,  now  in  decay. 

ET'CIIELLS,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

ETCH  EMIN,  fet'che-min,  (Fr.  pron.  ^tch'eh-mL\«.0  or 
ECHEMI.V,  a river  of  Canada  East,  flowing  from  a lake  of 
the  same  name,  lat.  46°  21'  N.,  Ion.  70°  37'  W.  It  falls  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  betw'een  3 and  4 miles  above  Quebec.  En- 
tii’e  length,  about  50  miles. 

ETCHM  LIl.\.MF/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

E'J’CHHNGH.A..M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.se.x. 

ETCH.MI.A.DZIN,  a town  of  Fersia.  See  Echmiadzin. 

E'l’ED,  A't4d^  or  L'l'ETA.  A'tA'toh',  a village  of  Austria. 
Transylvania,  Udvarhely-Szekler-Stuhl,  25  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Maros-Vasarhely.  Fop.  1283. 

ETETTTZ.  a village  of  Hungary.  See  Ette. 

E'' IFERlDtlE,  a village  of  Jones  co.,  Georgia,  17  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  .Milledgeville. 

E'riI10FI.\,  e-the-o'pe-a,  (L.  ^thiotpia;  Gr.  Aidiovia, 
AiUnnj/ia.)  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  geographers  to 
the  countries  S.  of  Egypt.  It  was  often  vaguely  applied  to 
the  whole  southern  part  of  Africa,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Allantic;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  as  far  W.  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancients  extended.  In  its  most  exact  political 
sense  it  .seems  to  have  denoted  the  kingdom'of  Meroe;  but. 
with  a wider  application,  it  included  also  the  kingdom  of 
the  Axomitie.  besides  several  other  tribes — the  Troglodytes 
and  the  Ichthyophagi  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Blcmmyes. 
Megaliari,  and  Nubm  in  the  interior.  'The  people  of  Ethio- 
pia were  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  seem  to  have  spoken  a 
language  allied  to  the  Arabic.  Their  religion  appears  to 
have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  though  free 
from  their  grosser  superstitions.  Some  traditions  made 
Meroe  the  parent  of  Egyptian  civilization,  while  others  a.s- 
cribed  the  civilization  of  Ethiopia  to  Egyptian  colonization. 
So  great  was  the  power  of  the  Ethiopians,  that  more  than 
once  in  its  history  Egypt  was  governed  by  Ethiopian  kings, 
whde  the  most  powerful  kings  of  Egypt  do  not  seem  at  any 
time  to  have  acquired  a permanet  liold  upon  Ethiopia.  At 
present.  Ethiopia  is  divided  into  U})per  Ethiopia,  including 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  Lower  Ethiopia,  comprising  Con- 
go. Lower  Guinea,  Katfraria,  Moearanga,  &c. Adj.  and 

lUhab.  Etiiiohian,  e-the-o'pe-an. 

I’TIVE.  LOCH.  16h  (ithv.  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea.  Scotr 
land  eo.of  Argyle.  Length. about 20 miles;  breadth,  varying, 
lud  often  v«ry  narrow.  Scenery  on  its  shores  very  beautiful. 

ETJ.JU.  et-yoot,  a town  of  Japan,  on  the  island  of  Kioosioo, 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Nagasaki. 


ETKO,  Stfko,  a lagoon  of  Lower  Egypt.  7 miles  S.S.W.  of 
Rosetta.  18  miles  in  lengl  h.  and  from  3 to  5 miles  in  breadth. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a narrow  sand- 
bank. on  which  is  the  village  of  Etko.  14  miles E.ofAbookeer, 
This  lagoon  was  formed  by  an  inundation  of  the  Nile  in 
1801. 

E'r.VA.  &t/na.  (Jj.Aiflnn;  .^icili.an.  M'mpil elln.  mon-je-b’ Ido, 
a corruption  of  ihefdbbelLftf.amal  or  “mountain  of  fire”  of  tlx' 
Saracens.)  a celebrated  volcano  in  the  N.E.  of  Sicily,  near  thb 
coast.and  within  a shortdistanceof  Catania.  'The loftiest  sum- 
mit isin  lat.  37°  43’ 31"  N..  Ion.  1.5°  E..  and  is  I0.s74feet  above 
sea-level.  'The  base  covers  an  area  of  neArly  90  miles  in  cir- 
cumference; it  is  almost  encircled  by  the  rivers  Alcantara 
and  Giaretta,  the  sea  marking  its  limits  on.  the  E.  The 
dimensions  of  the  crater  have  been  variously  stated,  the 
circumference  from  2^  miles  to  4 miles,  and  the  depth  froru 
600  to  800  feet;  but  the  height  of  the  cone,  the  diameter  of 
the  crater,  and  its  depth,  are  liable  to  constant  change  from 
eruptions.  Although  when  viewed  from  a distance,  Etna 
presents  a very  symmetrical  cone,  it  is  found,  on  a nearer 
approach,  and  when  examined  more  in  detail,  to  present  an 
exceedingly  diversified  surface,  and  to  be  studded  on  its 
flanks  by  numerous  minor  cones  or  secondary  volcanos  of 
considerable  dimensions.  These  are  altogether  about  80  in 
number,  and  the  largest  about  700  feet  in  height.  AVheu 
viewed  from  above,  they  present  one  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  imaginable,  being  arranged  in  beautiful  picturesque 
groups,  and  richly  clothed  with  wood : those  in  the  higlier 
parts  with  lofty  pines,  and  those  at  lower  elevations  with 
chestnuts,  oaks,  beech,  and  holm.  'The  great  terminating 
cone,  at  the  summit  of  which  is  the  piincipal  crater  or  open- 
ing. and  which  is  continually  throwing  out  suliihurous  va- 
pours, rises  from  an  irregular  plain  9 miles  in  circumference, 
and  about  1100  feet  below  the  culminating  point  of  the 
mountain.  'The  interior  of  this  crater,  is  iucrusted  with 
various  colored  efflorescences  of  ammonia,  sulphur,  and 
martial  vitriolic  salts,  to  the  depth  of  about  100  yards.  'The 
bottom  of  the  crater  is  plain,  and  tolerably  hard,  though, 
from  being  composed  of  loose  cinders,  the  feet  sink  in  some 
places.  Near  the  centre  are  two  mounds  of  scoria*  and  ashes, 
each  with  a large  aperture  at  the  summit,  and  several  fi.s- 
sures  around,  from  whence,  at  intervals,  i.ssue  volumes  of 
thick  smoke,  with  a rumbling  noi.se  and  hissing  sound. 
'There  is  also  a light  thin  vapor,  occasionally  oozing  from 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  huge  amphitheatre  in  every 
direction.  About  60  eruptions  of  I.tna  are  recorded  ir. 
history  ; the  more  remarkable  ones  of  later  periods  are  those 
of  17.12.  1811,  1819,  and  1832.  'The  eruption  of  1792  con- 
tinued for  a whole  year:  the  streams  of  lava  which  flowed 
from  the  mountain  on  that  occasion  were  often  30  feet  high, 
while  iu  their  fluid  state.  In  that  of  183’2.  numerous  fiery 
mouths  opened  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  tVom  which, 
in  the  midst  of  violent  explosions  and  other  convulsions, 
accompanied  by  tiemendovis  discharges  of  ashes  and  cinders, 
vast  streams  of  lava  issued:  and.  pouiing  down  the  declivi- 
ties. overran  cultivated  fields,  and  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion the  town  of  Bronte.  The  stream  of  lava,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  18  miles  in  length.  1 mile  broad,  and  30  feet  high. 
In  1669.  one  of  these  burning  streams  of  molten  matter 
overtopped  the  ramparts  of  Catania.  60  feet  iu  height,  and 
fell  in  a fiery  cascade  into  the  city,  a part  of  which  it  de- 
stroyed: it  however  ultimately  cooled,  and  the  solid  lava 
may  still  be  seen  curling  over  the  top  of  the  rampart  like  a 
cascade  iu  the  act  of  falling.  At  the  foot  of  the  crater  of 
Mount  Etna.  9770  feet  above  the  sea.  stands  a small  build- 
ing. called  the  English  House,  probably  the  highest  inha- 
bited place  in  Europe,  'This  house  is  covered  with  snow  till 

the  middle  of  .June,  and  fre.sh  snow  fiills  on  it  in  August. 

Adj.  Etnean,  ^t-nee'an,  (L.  iET.\.9F,us.) 

E'lTNA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Penobscot  co., 
Maine,  on  the  Fenobscot  and  Kennebec  Railroad,  30  miles 
N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  84u. 

ETNA,  a post-village  of  Dryden  township.  Tompkins  co.. 
New  York,  on  Fall  Creek,  about  160  miles  W.  by  8.  of  Albany. 
It  has  2 or  3 churches,  and  several  stores  and  milks. 

E'TNA,  a post-office  of  Alleghanj'  co..  Penn.sylvauia. 

ETNA,  a post-office  of  Hanover  co.,  Virginia. 

E'TNA,  a post-office  of  Faulding  co..  Georgia. 

E'TNA,  a post-office  of  Decatur  co..  Tennessee. 

E'TNA,  a post-village  and  township,  in  Lb  king  co.,  OLio. 
on  the  National  Road.aboutlS  miles  E.  of  Columbus,  P.  1242 

E'TNA.  a post-office  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan. 

E'TNA,  a post-village  in  Huntingdon  co.,  Indiana,  alxiut 
90  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

E'TLN  A CEN'/'TliE,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co..  Maine. 

E'TOILE,  A'twdP.  a town  of  Fi’ance.  department  of  Diome. 
7 miles  S.  of  Valence.  Pop.  1058.  It  has  a fortified  castle  in 
which  Louis  XI.  resided. 

E'TOILE.  I LE  L’,  ile  lA'tw^P.  one  of  the  Amirante  Islands, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  ; lat.  5°  55'  S..  Ion.  53° 4'  E..  1^  miles  long 

E'TOLl  A.  a province  of  Greece.  See  tEtot.ia. 

E''TON,  a town  and  pai’ish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  'Thames,  opposite  Windsor,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a handsome  bridge.  Pop.  in  1851.  3i  06.  'The 
town,  whicll  consists  of  one  long  windiug  street,  is  famous  for 
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its  coKege  t'  unded  by  Kin?  Henry  VI.  in  1446,  and  now  a 
favoritt  of  preliminary  instruction  for  the  sons  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry.  It  consists  of  two  noble  brick  quadrangles, 
with  towers,  cloisters,  and  gateways  in  tiie  Tudor  style,  and 
bas  a finoci  apel  and  hall,  a valuable  library,  two  statues  of 
its  royal  Ibunder,  beautiful  pleasure  grounds,  with  70  foun- 
dati  >11  scholars,  and  about  700  stipendiary  pupils.  The  col- 
lege is  governed  by  a provost  and  fellows,  and  is  richly  en- 
dowed. The  fellows  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  are  entirely 
elected  from  Eton  scholars.  The  ancient  and  curious  tri- 
ennial pageant  of  the  .Montem.  when  money  is  collected  for 
the  senior  scholar  on  his  removal  to  Cambridge,  is  now  dis- 
continued. Among  the  many  great  men  who  received  a 
part  of  their  education  at  Eton,  may  be  named  Waller, 
boyle,  Walpole,  Bolingbroke,  Fielding.  Gray.  Sherlock, 
Poison.  Chatham,  Fox,  Lord  Grey,  Canning,  and  Wellington. 

ETt.JWAll,  (generally  called  hl'to-wah,  and  formerly  writ- 
ten HIGHTOWER,)  a small  river  of  Georgia,  which  rises  in 
Lumpkin  county,  and  Hows  nearly  W.  by  S.  to  Rome,  where 
it  unites  wi.h  the  Oostenaula,  and  forms  the  Coosa.  Gold 
is  found  in  many  places  on  its  banks. 

ETclWAH,  a post-office  of  Cass  co.,  Georgia. 

ETRETAT,  A'treh-tl'.  a maritime  village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Seine-1  nferieure.  on  the  English  Channel,  lo 
miles  N..\.E.  of  Havre.  It  affords  facilities  for  an  extensive 
harbor,  its  port  being  defended  by  a natural  dyke.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  oysters.  Pop.  1518. 

ETRURIA,  e-troo're-d,  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most 
impoi  tant  countries  of  Italy,  now  forms  the  province  of 
Lucca,  the  greater  part  of  Tuscany,  anil  a portion  of  the 
Statesof  Umbria.  The  name  was  restored  by  Napoleon, who 
by  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  in  1808,  formed,  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  which  was 

united  to  the  French  Empire  in  1808.  (See  Tuscany.) 

Adj.  and  inhab.  Etrurian,  e-tru're-an. 

ETRUGllA.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  parish 
of  Stoke-on-Trent.  I5  miles  N.E.  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
It  was  the  residence  and  seatof  the  manufactures  of  (he  late 
Mr.  ,J.  W'edgewood,  inventor  of  the  beautiful  imitation  of 
Etruscan  vases,  and  the  great  improver  of  English  porcelain, 
who  died  here  in  1795. 

ETSCH.  a river  of  North  Italy.  See  Apige. 

ETSED  or  ECSED.  Mcli'Ml  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Hevos.  about  5 miles  from  Gydngyds.  Pop.  18fil. 

ETSED  or  ECSED.  a village  of  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss. 
24  miles  W.N.W.of  Szathmar,  near  an  extensive  mora.ss  of 
its  own  name,  on  the  Kraszna.  It  contains  an  old  castle,  in 
which  the  Hungarian  crown  was  long  depo.sited.  Pop.  1275. 

F/rSKA,  Stch'kfih'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Torontal. 
on  the  Bega  Canal.  5 mil  s from  .\'agy-Becskerek.  Pop.  3243. 

ETTE.  ^t/ta.  or  ETETITZ.  a'ta'tit.sLa  village  of  Hungary. 
Hither  Danube,  co.  of,  and  about  12  miles  from  Komorn,  on 
the  road  from  Papa  to  Dotis.  Pop.  1080. 

ETTELBRUCK,^t/tel-brook'.  a villageofllnlland,  duchy  of 
Luxemburg, 3 miles  S.W.of  Diekirch.  on  the  Alzette.  P.2218. 

ETTEN.  k/ten.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
North  Brabant,  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Breda.  Pop.  5391,  who 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  fuel. 

ETTENHEI.M,  ^t^ten  hime',  a town  of  Baden,  18  miles  N. 
of  Freiburg,  on  the  railway  to  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  273i),  who 
manufacture  linen  fabrics.  From  1790  to  1803.  this  town 
was  the  residence  of  the  last  Prince-bishop  of  Strasburg.  and 
here  the  Duke  d’Enghien  was  seized  and  conveyed  to  Vin- 
cennes. May  16th,  1804. 

E'r'TERS,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ETTISWEIL,  ^t/tis  wiP.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lucerne,  on  the  Roth.  Pop.  876. 

ETTLl.NGEN.  Stt/ling-en.  a towm  of  Baden,  on  a railway 
and  on  the  .\lb  River,  4^  miles  S.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  4250. 
It  has  gunpowder,  paper,  and  cotton  mills. 

ET'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  East  Riding. 

ETTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

E’IVTRICK.  a river  of  Scotland,  joining  the  Tweed  after  a 
'ourse  of  21  miles.  2 miles  below  Selkirk. 

ETTRICK.  a mountainous  parish  of  Scotland,  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  above  river,  co..  and  17  miles  S.W.  of  Sel- 
kirk. It  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Buccleugh  family,  has 
several  old  border  fortresses,  and  much  romantic  scenery. 
Hogg,  “the  Ettri  k Shepherd.”  was  born,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  in  this  parish. 

E'r'TRlCK-FOK'EST.  a beautiful  pastoral  tract  watered 
by  the  above  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  firmed  originally 
a part  of  the  Great  Caledonian  Forest,  but  is  now  almost 
entirely  divested  of  trees. 

ETniRlCK-PEN',  a mountain  of  Scotland,  near  the  source 
o'*  the  Etirick  River.  Height,  2200  feet. 

ETTVEK.  ^tt'yfk'.  a village  of  Hungary.  Hither  Danube, 
CO.  of  Stuhlweissenburg,  about  12  miles  from  Martonvasar. 
Pop. 1787. 

ET'WALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

ETY.M  ANDItUS  or  ETYMANDER.  See  Hei.mund. 

EU,  uh.  (L.  Auga  or  Augium,)  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  on  the  Bresle.  near  the 
English  Channel,  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dieppe.  In  its  parish 
church,  with  a crypt,  are  many  effigies  of  the  Artois  family, 
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Counts  of  Eu.  The  Chateau  d’Eu,  inherited  by  the  ex-king 
Louis-I’hilippe  from  this  family,  contains  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  historical  portraits  in  F'lvance.  and  is  surrounded  by 
a park  and  exteiisive  gardens.  The  forest  of  Eu  extends  for 
a considerable  distance  to  the  E.  and  S.  The  town,  of  Eu 
w.as  burnt  in  1445  by  Louis  XL.  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  This  was  the  jdace  of  an  inter- 
view between  Queen  \ ictoria  and  the  King  of  the  French 
in  1843.  Pop.  in  1852,  4019. 

EUBA,  oi'bd,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau,  ne.ar 
Thum.  Pop.  1539. 

EU'BANKS,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Georgia,  80 
miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Milledgeville. 

EUBGiA.  u-bee^il,  or  NEGGIOPONT',  (Turkish,  Egfrij^' 
or  Eghipos' ; L.  Eubcea ; It.  JVi gropcnfe,  na'gi’O-pon'ta ; 
Gr.  Ev^uia.  Euhoni,)  the  largest  island  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  of  which  it  forms  a department,  in  the  ..Egean  Sea, 
lying  along  the  northern  coast  of  Thebes  and  Attica,  be- 
tween lat.  37°  56'  and  39°  2'  N..  and  Ion.  22°  40'  and  24° 
40'  E.,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  channels  of 
Euboea,  (anc.  Euripus;)  cross>-d  b)  a bridge  at  its  narrowe.st 
point  oppo.site  Chalcls,  Talanta.  and  Trikeri.  Its  length  is 
115  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  33  miles.  Pop.  43.342. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  but  very  fertile.  The  hiuhest 
mountains  are  Delphi,  near  the  centre,  on  the  northern 
coast.  6259  feet  high.  Kandili,  4337,  and  St.  Elia.s,  between 
3000  and  4000  feet  high.  'I he  principal  products  are  corn, 
wine,  cotton,  wool,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  Jlany  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  are  reared.  'Ihe  piincipal  towns  are  dial cis.  ca- 
pital of  the  northern  di\  if<ion.  (Euboea.)  and  Karysto.s,  the 

chief  town  of  the  southern  division. Adj.  and  inhab.  Eu- 

UCEAN,  u beiVan. 

EU'CHEE’or  U'CHEE  CREEK,  of  Ru.«.sell  co.,  Alabama, 
flows  into  the  Chattahoochee  River,  near  Fort  Miti  hell. 

EU^CLID,  a post-village  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York,  about 
11  miles  N.  by  IV.  from  Syracuse. 

EUCLID,  a beautiful  post-village  and  township  of  Cuya- 
hoga CO..  Ohio,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  r.rie,  and  on 
the  Cleveland  and  Erie  Railroad,  9 miles  N.Fl.  of  Cleveland 
'The  village  contains  2 churches,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  ot 
the  township,  1769. 

EUDOKEEF.  u'do-keef'.  or  FOG'GY  ISLANDS,  a group 
of  small  islai'ds  in  the  North  I’acific,  off  the  S.E.  coast  of 
Aliarka.  Russian  America. 

EUERD  9RF.  oi'er-doi  f',  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  in 
Lower  Franconia,  on  the  Saale.  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  29 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  998. 

EUF. AU'LA.  a hand.some  post-village  of  Barbour  co., 
Alabama,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chattahoocliee  River.  90 
miles  E.S.E.  of  .Montgomery.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a blufl 
which  rises  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  It 
is  the  centre  of  an  active  and  increasing  trade.  About 
20.000  bales  of  cotton  are  anniiallv  shipprd  at  this  place  in 
steamboats.  Eufaula  has  4 churches.  2.5  stores,  and  several 
newspaper  offices.  Pop.  in  1860,  about  3000. 

EUFEMIA.  See  Santa  Eufkmia. 

EUG. ANEAN  (u-gA/ne-an)  HILLS,  a low  range  of  North- 
ern Italy.  9 miles  S.W.  of  Padua,  extending  for  about  10 
miles  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  containing  many  fossil  re- 
mains, and  hot  springs  re.sorted  to  for  bathing. 

EUGRNE,  u jeen',  a pleas.ant  post-village  and  township 
of  Vermilion  co„  Indiana,  on  the  Big  A'ermilion  River,  82 
utiles  W.  by  N.  of  Indianapolis.  The  river  is  crossed  at 
this  place  by  a bridge.  Pop.  about  600;  of  the  township, 
1283. 

EUGENE  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lane  co.,  Ore- 
gon, about  65  S.  by  W.'from  Salem.  Pop.  in  1860, 1183. 

EUHAR'LEY,  a post-office  of  Cass  co.,  Georgia. 

EUHAR'LEY  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  the  Etowah 
.from  the  left  in  Cass  co. 

EU-HO,  a river  in  China.  See  Yu-Ho. 

EUL.EUS.’  See  Karoon. 

EULA'I.IA,  a townsliip  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania,  con- 
tains the  borinigh  of  Condersport.  Pop.  877. 

EULE.  oi'leh.  or  EULAU.  oi'lOw,  a market-town  .and  cir- 
cle of  Leitme'i  itz.  about  12  miles  from  Aussegg.  I’op.  94/. 

EULE.  oi'leh.  or  ELAU,  A'lOw,  a mining  town  of  Bohe- 
mia. 12  mile’s  S.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1350.  It  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  rich  gold  mines. 

EULENBERG,  oi'len-bAnG',  a market-town  of  Moravia, 
circle  and  18  miles  N.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  331. 

EULl.A.  a post-office  of  Macon  co..  Tennessee. 

EUPAT  iRlA.  u-pA-to're-4,  formerly  KOSLOW  or  KOS- 
LOV,  kos-lov',  a seaport  town  of  Russia,  government  of 'J  .iu- 
rida.  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Crimea.  38  miles  M'.N.AV. 
of  Simferopol.  Pop.  70('0.  It  has  a high  Tartar  S'  hool,  lio.s* 
pitnl.  custom-house,  a large  harbor,  and  considerable  trade. 

EUPEN,  oi'pen,  (Fr.  Nhn.  nA'O'.)  a frontier  town  of 
Rhenish  Pru.ssia.  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Aix-la-t  hapclle,  on  the 
Vesdre-  4j  miles  E.  Limburg.  Pop.  in  1846,  10,940.  It  has 
important  manufactories  of  woollens 

EUPIIE'MIA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Pre ble  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  National  Road  and  on  theEa'on  and  Plqua  Rail- 
road. 57  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

EUPHRATES,  u-fra'tez,  (Turk.  alho  called 
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by  the  natives  MOOR  AD,  so  celebrated  in  all  periods  of 
history  for  the  great  events  that  have  transpired  on  its 
banks,  and  for  ihe  renowned  cities  whose  walls  it  has 
laved,  has  its  sources  in  two  principal  branches,  in  about 
40“  N.  latitude,  .and  between  41°  30',  and  42°  55'  E.  Ion. 
MtX)r;id  Ohai  its  most  eastern  and  largest  branch,  has  its 
origin  in  the  Anti-'i'aurus  Mountains,  near  the  meridian 
last  named,  while  a smaller  branch  Kard-Soo,  idses  70  or  80 
miles  fiirther  W.,  though  in  the  same  range,  and  distant 
about  24  miles  N.E.  of  Erz-room,  and  90  miles  from  the 
south-eastern  shores  of  the  black  Sea.  These  main  con- 
tluepts  unite  near  Kabau-.Madan,  or  Kebban-.Ma’den  in  lat. 
about  3S°  58'  N.  and  Ion.  38°  30'  E.;  and  fi-om  thence  take 
the  name  of  Euphrates.  The  general  cour.se  of  the  two 
princip.il  affluents  before  their  union,  as  well  as  of  the  main 
river  after  their  conjunction,  is  S.W.  to  within  about  80^ 
miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderoon,  (its  nearest  approach  to 
the  .Mediterranean,)  at  the  Castle  of  Groom  or  Graum. 
From  this  point  the  Euphrates  flows  a little  E.  of  S.  for  Sl^ 
miles — following  the  stream,  or  (i5j  miles  in  a direct  line  to 
Balls,  in  lat.  3 i°  1'  21"  N.,  and  Ion.  38°  7'  10"  E.  “ Here,” 
in  the  words  of  Colonel  Chesney,  “ it  .seems  to  abandon  the 
struggle  it  had  hitherto  maintained  to  reach  the  Mediteri-a- 
nean.”  anl  bending  oT  in  a general  southeastern  course, 
which,  but  with  innumerable  detours,  it  preserves,  till  it 
disch.arges  its  w.aters  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  after  a course 
of  more  than  1780  miles,  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Moor- 
ad-Ch:i4.  The  latter  riv-er  of  itself,  has  a course  of  40  ) miles 
before  its  junction  with  the  Kara-Soo.  Fm-  about  580  miles 
from  their  sources,  the  Euphrates  and  its  upward  trilmta- 
ries  meander  through  a mountainous  country,  at  times 
shut  in  by  dark  and  lofty  precipices,  interrupted  by  rapids 
or  contracted  within  narrow  defiles  and  deep  chasms.  Near 
the  village  of  Pash-tash.  the  Euphrates  enters  one  of  these 
chasms,  where  the  precipices  ai-e  from  1000  to  150;»  feet 
hi.h,  and  the  gorge  so  narrow  as  to  be  crossed  by  a bridge, 
while  the  mountains  ri.se  to  about  4 0 ) feet  on  each  side. 
Nor  .oes  this  interesting  river  lack  in  picturesque  beauty 
below  this  point;  on  the  contrary,  till  it  reaches  the  plains 
near  ancient  Babylon,  there  is  a pei-petual  variety  in  its 
devious  course,  which  is  now  through  swelling  hills,  and 
now  washing  the  base  of  some  perpendicular  (dilf.  crowned 
with  its  ruined  castle  or  fortress.  At  8U  miles  below  Kak- 
kah.  “•  beetle-bi'owed  precipices”  rise  abruptly  to  a heiglit 
of  from  300  to  500  feet  above  the  water's  edge.  'I'he  ruins 
of  ancient  cities,  the  remains  of  canals  traversing  Meso- 
potamia and  uniting  the  'I'igris  and  Euphrates,  combine 
with  the  picturesque  scenery  already  noticed  to  give  tliis 
river  an  interest  unsurpassed  by  any  other  cn  the  globe. 
At  Hit,  in  lat.  33°  38' N.  and  Ion.  42°  52' E.,  the  country 
begins  to  be  level,  and  both  ab.ove  and  below  this  town, 
ancient  irrigating  a(iueducts,  of  costly  construction,  di- 
verge from  the  main  stream.  The  Euphrates  is  120  yards 
in  width  a little  below  the  junction  of  its  two  main 
branches:  while  its  general  breadth  varies  from  200  to  400 
and  even  00.)  yard.s;  but  n, arrows,  (owing  to  the  numerous 
canals  for  iriagation.)  below  Hillah,  to  100. 120.  and  even  00 
yards  in  width.  After  receiving  the  'rigris.  in  about  31°  N. 
lat..  and  47°  29'  E.  Ion.,  the  united  rivers  take  the  name 
of  Shatt-el-Arab.  which  expands  to  nearly  half  a mile,  in 
breadth  and  for  the  last  40  miles  to  even,  a greater  breadth. 
The  general  depth  of  the  Upper  Euphrates  exceeds  8 feet,  and 
oetween  Khaboor  and  Bassora  or  Basrah,  the  depth  varies 
*rom  8 to  21  feet,  the  shallows  being  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  river,  in  the  marshes  once  forming  the  Chaldean  Lake, 
where  the  Euphrates  separates  into  two  branches,  from 
which  smaller  ones,  and  numerous  irrigating  cuts  diverge. 
Below  Bassora,  the  depth  increases  to  30  feet,  and  in  some 
instances  to  40  feet  or  more.  The  current  varies  from  2 to 
4 miles  an  h mr  at  high  water,  but  is  much  oftener  below, 
than  above  3 miles.  At  Hit.  the  mean  velocity  is  4-46  feet  per 
second;  while  that  of  the  Danube,  at  Pesth,  is  but  2'33  feet. 
According  to  Colonel  Che.sney,  whom  in  this  article  we 
have  generally  f dlowed,  the  Euphrates  is  navig.able  with 
out  serious  interruption,  from  Someisat, a distance  of  1195^ 
miles,  to  the  sea;  and  rafts  are  floated  down  even  above  the 
latter  town.  'I'here  are  however,  some  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation at  low  water,  caused  by  ledges  of  recks  crossing  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  as  at  Ivardblah.  in  lat.  34°  40'  N.  Below 
the  Lemloon  m.ar.shes.  there  is  a narrow  bank  of  pebbles 
across  the  river,  with  3 or  4 feet  depth  at  low  water. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  though  this  great  river  has  its 
sources  comparatively  near  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sens, 
and  approaches  to  within  less  than  lOi)  miles  of  the  .Medi- 
terranean. near  its  middle  course,  it  should  yet  discharge 
lt.-:elf  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  most  remote  of  the  four 
seas.  The  (luantity  of  water  di.echargbd  by  the  Shatt  el- 
Arab  is  computed  at  230.907  cubic  feet  per  second.  Tlie 
principal  tributanes  oi  me  Euphrates  de.scending.  and  in 
order.  Vielow  KeOban-Ma’den.  are  'i'okhmah-Soo.  the  Sajur, 
the  Khaboor.  the  'I’irris.  (almost  equal  iu  magnitude  to  the 
parent  stream.)  and  the  Karoon. 

The  Euphrates,  particularly  in  the  middle  and  latter 
part  of  its  course,  is  thr^ngea  with  islands,  especially  at 
tow  water. 
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The  permanent  flooding  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused  bj 
the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains  along  the  uppei 
part  of  its  cour.se.  This  takes  [dace  ab  >ut  the  beginninc 
of  March,  and  it  increases  gradu:illy  ui>  to  tlie  end  ot  May 
'The  river  continues  high,  and  its  course  very  rapid,  im  cO 
or  40  days  ; but,  afterwards,  there  is  a daily  decrease, 
which  becomes  very  small  and  regular  towards  autnmu. 
From  the  middle  of  September  to  tlie  middle  of  Octol  er  th. 
river  is  at  the  lowest.  The  increment  of  land  about  thi 
delta  has  been  found  to  be  a mile  in  30  years, — about 
double  the  inci'ease  of  any  other  delta; — owing  in  part  U. 
the  nature  of  the  soil  over  which  the  Euphrates  and  its 
associated  streams  flow  fur  such  enormous  distances ; and 
especially  to  this  detrital  matter  being  deposited  in  sc 
land-locked  a body  of*  water  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  which, 
aided  by  the  in.set  of  the  tide,  the  sediment  is  poured 
back,  instead  of  being  swept  out,  by  a boisterous  open  sea 

EURE,  ur  or  UE.  (anc.  Elmra  ?)  a river  of  France,  rises  in 
the  department  of  Orne,  flows  N.E.  thi  ough  the  departments 
of  Eure-et-Loirand  Eure,  and  joins  the  ISeine  on  the  left, 
above  Pont-dc-1’ Arche.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Iton  on 
the  left.  Its  length  is  112  miles,  for  50  of  which  it  is  navi- 
gable. 

EURE,  a department  in  the  N.W.  of  France,  capital, 
Evreux,  firms  part  of  the  old  province  of  Normandy,  situ- 
ated on  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  between  lat.  48°  37'  and 
4.j°  28' N.  Area,  2248  square  miles,  'i'he  climate  is  mild 
and  humid;  the  surface  generally  flat.  'Ihe  chief  rivers  are 
the  Seine  and  its  affluents,  the  Eure,  Rille.  Andelle  and  the 
Iton.  an  affluent  of  the  Eure.  'Ihe  minerals  comprise  iron, 
building  and  mill  stones.  Corn  is  raised  for  exportation ; 
apples  and  pears  are  imp  irtant  crops;  pasture  is  extensive, 
and  forests  cover  one-fifth  jiart  of  the  department.  Excel- 
lent horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared,  'i'he  mining  ar.d 
manul'acturing  industry  is  very  active.  'I'he  manufa  tures 
include  woollen.s.  cotton,  p:iper.  glass,  iron,  copper,  and  zinc 
wares.  'I'he department  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements 
of  Les  Andelys.  Bernav,  Evreu.x,  Louviers,  and  Pout-Aude- 
mer.  I’op.  in  18(11,  39.^,fifil. 

EURE-ET-I/)IR,  ur-;'i-1w3r.  a department  in  the  N.IV.  of 
France,  capital.  Chartres,  forms  part  of  the  old  provinces 
of  Orleanais  and  Ile-de-France,  between  lat.  47°  .57' and  48° 
55' N.  Area.  2117  square  miles.  Its  chief  riversare  the  Eure 
and  Loire.  'I'here  are  many  marshes  in  the  W.  'I'he  climate 
is  mild  and  temperate;  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  a 
great  amount  of  corn  is  raised.  It  is  considered  the  granary 
.of  Paris.  Here  excellent  cavalry  horses  are  reared,  and 
numerous  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultiy.  'i'he  department  is 
poor  iu  minerals,  but  has  several  iron  works,  atid  manufac- 
tories of  coarse  cloths,  cottons,  and  paper.  It  i.s  divided 
into  the  ari-ondissemeuts  of  Chartres.  Chateauduu,  Dreux, 
and  Nogent-le-Ilotron.  Pop.  in  1861,  2 i0,455. 

EUUE'KA,  a imst-office  of  St.  Francis  co.,  Arkansas. 

EUREKA,  a post-office  of  M'oodford  co.,  Illinois. 

EUREKA,  a post-village  of  M'innebago co.,\\  isconsin, or 
Fox  River,  16  miles  W.of  Oshkosh.  It  has  2 stores  and  1 
mill. 

EUREKA,  a post-town.  caitUal  of  Humboldt  co., California, 
on  Iltiinboldt  Ray.  See  Appendix. 

EURIPUS,  G-•^ooo.  See  EuBtEV. 

EUROPA,  u-ro(pd,  or  BASSAS  DA-INDIA,  h^.s/sas-di-een/- 
de-i,  an  island  on  the  East  .\frican  coast,  IMozambique  Chan- 
nel. about  3or  4 miles  in  diameter.  Lat.  22° 30' S..  Ion.  40°  24'  E. 

EUROPE,  ubup,  (Gr.  Europe:  Fr.  L’Enmpe, 

lUH'rop';  L.  Eurii'pa.)  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Ihe 
earth,  forming  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  old  world  and  though 
called  a continent,  it  might  perhaps  be  more  justly  entitled  a 
great  peninsula.  It  is  the  least  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
earth,  Australia  excepted,  and  yields  to  the  others  not  only 
in  general  grandeur  of  scale,  but  also  in  appreciable  gifts, 
noble  rivers,  luxuriant  variety  of  vegetation,  and  mineral 
treatures.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  for  its  decided  superiority  in 
arms  and  industry,  and  as  the  quarter  wherein  civilization, 
almost  constantly  progressive,  has  hitherto  attained  its  most 
perfect  development. 

Ermidaries. — Europe  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  At- 
lantic, on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  North  Polar  Sea. 
On  the  S.  it  is  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Mediterranean 
(inland)  Sea,  which  is  connected  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
or  Propontis  by  the  strait  called  the  Dardanelles  or  Helle- 
spont : and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is  again  joined  on  the  E.N.E. 
to  the  Black  Sea  or  Euxine  by  a sir.iilar  strait  known 
as  the  Bosporus.  The  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus,  with 
the  intervening  sea,  divide  Europe  from  the  adjacent  shores 
of  .\sia  Minor.  N.E.  of  the  Black  Sea  is  its  shallow  conti- 
nuation, the  Sea  of  Azof.  (-dnc.  Puduf:  MoeoHis,)  which  closes 
the  series  of  inland  waters  encompassing  the  shores  of  Eu- 
ropt)  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  From  the  head  of  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
the  line  which  separates  Europe  from  Asia,  or  in  general 
terms,  the  E.  boundary  of  Europe,  is  merely  arbitrary  and 
speculative;  the  practical  and  authoritative  determination 
of  it  is  neither  prompted  by  any  interest,  nor  facilitated  by 
natural  landmarks.  Some  geographers  trace  th*  boundary 
line  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  up  the  river  Don.  to  the  point 
where  this  river  approaches  nearest  to  the  Volga;  theuo« 
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np  the  latter  river  and  its  E.  tributary,  the  Kama,  to  the 
TTralian  Mountains.  Otheis  prefer  the  line  of  lowest  level, 
which  is  paT'tially  marked  by  the  river  Manitch.  between 
the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  and  then  contiiiue  the 
boundary  up  the  Ural  (or  Yai'k)  Kiver  to  the  mountain.s. 
Others,  ajrain,  carry  the  boundaries  of  Kui-ope  and  Asia 
farther  S.  to  Caucasus,  where  this  mountain  chain  extends 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  in  a W..\.VV’.,  E.S.E. 
direction.  All  agree  in  assuming  the  Uralian  Mountains  to 
form  part  of  the  natural  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  This  opinion,  which  is  of  modern  origin — the  an- 
cients considered  Europe  as  extending  indefinitely  to- 
ward the  N.E.,  and  embracing  the  country  now  called 
Siberia — is  founded  merely  on  the  apparent  convenience 
of  referring  the  demarcation  of  the  two  continents  to  a 
chain  of  mountains,  supposed  to  run  Tor  1200  miles  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridian.  But  the  region  of  the 
Ural,  which  is  still  but  imperfe  dly  known,  presents,  to  a 
great  extent,  only  a moderate  elevation,  attained  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  and  offering  to  the  eye  no  landmark  wliatr 
ever.  The  true  E.  boundary  of  Europe  is,  in  fact,  a con- 
tested question,  which  has  called  forth  much  futile  dis- 
cussion; nature  has  diawn  in  the  region  referred  to  no  de- 
cisive line  of  separation  between  the  E.  and  W. ; neither  has 
political  power;  and  the  limit  of  jurisdiction — the  line  which 
seimrates  Kussia  from  Siberia — lies  not  in  the  Ural,  but 
much  farther  E..  at  the  river  Tobol. 

Po.^ition,  Arei,  die. — The  northernmost  point  of  Europe, 
on  the  mainland,  is  Cape  Nordkyn,  in  Lapland,  lat.  71°  b'  N. 
North  Cape,  on  the  island  of  .Magerbe.  lies  about  -1  miles  far- 
ther N.  The  most  southern  points  of  the  continent  are  Funta 
de  Tarifa,  lat  o6°.  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  Cape  Mata- 
pan.  lat. 36°  17',  which  terminates  the  .Morea.  The  island  of 
Crete,  reaches  a little  S.  of  35°.  On  the  W.,  Cape  Finisterre 
(coast  of  Spain)  is  in  Ion.  !)°  27' W.;  Cape  Koca  (Fortugal) 
in  Ion.  9°  28' W.;  while  Yekaterinboorg.  (Ekaterinburg.)  in 
the  Uralian  Mountains,  lies  in  Ion.  00°  3o'  E.  Thus  Europe 
may  be  said  to  extend,  in  round  numbers,  through  35  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  70  of  longitude.  From  Cape  Mata- 
pan  to  North  Cape  is  a direct  distance  of  2400  miles;  from 
Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Yekaterinboorg,  N.E.  by  E..  34  )0  miles. 
'The  exterior  of  Europe  is  made  up  of  the  following  parts, 
each,  in  some  measure,  naturall}’  independent  of  the  rest, 
namely,  the  Scandinavia!i  Feninsula,  .Jutland,  and  the 
Danish  Islands,  the  Bi’itish  Islands,  the  Iberian  Feninsula, 
or  Spain  and  Fortugal,  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  and  that  of 
Greece.  Iceland,  also,  though  not  physically  connected 
with  Europe,  has  been  always  reckoned  as  part  of  it,  be- 

1.. <iuse  it  was  known  to  Europeans,  and  colonized  by  them, 
long  before  the  disi'overy  of  America,  to  which  it  more  pro- 
perly belongs.  Owing  to  this  iticompactness  of  figure  and 
separation  into  peninsulas,  the  area  of  the  European  Conti- 
nent. notwithstanding  its  considerable  length  and  breadth, 
does  not  exceed  3.300.000  square  miles,  or  3.800,000  if  Cau- 
casus be  taken  as  the  S.E.  limit  toward  Asi.a.  Toward  the 
E.  it  becomes  more  compact,  or  in  other  words,  it  loses  in 
Russia  its  characteristic  peninsular  features,  and  takes  a 
tran'<itional  form  before  it  commingles  with  Asia.  But  \V. 
of  Cracow  and  the  liussian  territory,  there  is  hardly  a spot 
in  the  Fluropean  Continent  which  is  300  miles  distant  from 
the  sea. 

Si^.nx. — The  Atlantic  Ocean  takes  different  names  in  the 
various  portions  of  it  which  wash  the  VV.  shores  of  Europe; 
thus  between  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  and  the  W.  coast  of 
France  lies  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  the  ocean  swell  i-olling 
into  the  region  of  variable  and  restless  winds,  produce  a 
perpetually  troubled  .sea.  Farther  N.  between  the  coasts 
of  France  and  tho.se  of  the  British  Islands,  St.  George's 
Channel  is  still  more  noted  for  uncertain  and  tempestuous 
W'eather.  From  this  channel  a branch  running  N.  between 
Gre.it  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  named  the  Irish  Sea.  Here, 
in  lat.  52°  30'  .N..  on  the  E.  coast  of  Ireland,  the  streams  of 
oppo.site  tides  from  N.  to  S.  are  so  exactly  counterbalanced, 
that  the  sea  remains  always  at  its  mean  level:  while  in 
the  British  Channel,  not  far  off.  the  ti  les  often  rise  21  feet; 
and  at  St.  .Malo,  on  the  coa.st  of  Normandy,  40  or  even  50 
feed.  The  sea  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Low  Countri.-s 
of  Holland  and  Germany  is  nami^d  the  German  Ocean  or  .North 
Sea.  From  this  a great  gulf  or  inland  se.a  In-anches  off  to  the 

5..  .N..  and  E. ; taking  successively  the  names  of  Skagerr.ick. 
Cattegat.  the  Baltic  Sea.  (the  Sea  of  the  Balts  or  Belts,  that  is. 
aarrow  p.as.ses.)  called  by  the  Scandinavians,  and  thence  by 
the  Germans  also,  the  East  Sea,  (Ostsee.)  In  lat.  5o°  N.. 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  branches  off  to  the  E.  from  the  Baltic 
for  a length  of  2.j0  miles.  From  the  same  latitude  extends 
N.  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  nearly  500  miles.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Skage- 
rack  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  cannot  be  less 
than  120)  miles.  There  is  no  appreciable  tide  in  the 
Baltic,  and  as  this  sea  receives  many  rivers,  while  it 
Ids ‘S  little  by  evaporation,  its  waters  are  much  less 
salt  than  those  of  the  ocean,  and  it  is  popularly  believed 
tliat  a continuance  of  N.  winds  renders  them  quite  fresh. 
N.E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  a depres.sed  tr.ict  of  coortry, 
with  numerous  lakes,  separates  that  gulf  from  the  White  i 
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Sea,  which  is  a deep  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  extend- 
ing from  N.E.  to  S.W.  between  the  shores  of  Lapland, 
Finland,  and  Ku.ssia,  nearly  400  miles.  The  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar. in  one  place  only  19  miles  wide,  forms  the  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  which  latter  has  an  extension  from  VV.  to  E. 
of  2500  miles,  with  a general  breadth  of  perhaps  5t)0  miles; 
but  owing  to  its  .sinuous  shores  and  deep  indentations,  the 
distance  from  the  African  to  the  European  Continent  in 
some  places  exceeds  1000  miles.  Its  chief  gulls  are  the 
Gulf  of  Venice  or  Adriatic  Sea,  between  Italy  and  Illyria, 
above  500  miles  in  length,  and  the  Archipelago,  which  litis 
between  the  Grecian  Feninsula  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Medi- 
terranean lying  generally  under  a warm  zone.  (,lat.  from  30° 
to  45°,j  and  ha\  ing  only  a narrow  belt  between  it  and  the 
Great  De.sert  of  Africa,  is  much  exhausted  by  evaporation, 
and  a constant  current  sets  into  it  from  the  Atlantic  on  the 
one  side,  as  well  as  from  the  Black  Sea  on  the  other.  Hence 
its  waters  rather  exceed  in  saltness  those  of  the  ocean. 
Owing  to  the  great  magnitude  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
phenomena  of  tides  are  perceptible  in  it;  in  the  Black  Sea 
there  is  no  tide. 

— 'The  mountains  of  Europe  form  several  dis- 
tinct groups  or  systems,  of  very  ditferent  geidogical  dates, 
and  capable  of  being  considered  as  a whole,  only  from  that 
point  of  view  which  discloses  their  coml  ined  influence  on 
the  climate,  physical  character,  and  capabilities  of  the  con- 
tinent around  them.  Into  the  succinct  account  here  about 
to  be  given  of  them,  no  particulars  will  be  admitted  which 
have  not  this  unity  of  bearing.  The  Scandinavian  Moun- 
tains, to  which  the  great  Northern  Feninsula  owes  its  form, 
and  in  some  respects  its  peculiar  climate,  extend  through 
13  degrees  of  latitude,  (58°-71°,)  of  above  900  miles,  from 
the  Folar  Sea  to  the  S.  point  of  Norway.  They  bear  many 
names  in  succe.s.sion : first,  de.scending  from  the  N..  we  have 
the  Lapland  Mountains;  then,  on  the  borders  of  Sw’eden.  the 
Kiolen;  then  the  Dov refield ; after  which  come  tJie  Sogna- 
field  and  Ilardangerfield.  The  highest  summit  of  the  chain 
are  Skagtdlstind.  in  Sognafield,  (lat.  01° 24'  N.,)8390  feet;  and 
Sneehatten.  in  the  Dov  refield,  (lat.  62°  20'  N.,)  8115  feet. 
The  highest  part  of  the  chain  is  from  the  middle,  south- 
wards. They  now'here  fi)rm  a jiarrow  crest  at  their  sum- 
mits, but,  on  the  contrary,  expand  into  plains,  fells,  fields, 
(fjelds.)  often  30  or  40  miles  wide.  Tow'ards  the  E.  the  moun- 
tain mass  declines  gradually;  while  on  the  VV.  it  tails  ab- 
ruptly to  the  sea,  w hich  forms  numerous  deep  inlet.s,  oi 
fiordx,  along  the  coast  of  Norway. 

In  the  British  Islands,  as  in  the  Scandinavian  Feninsula, 
the  mountains  i i.«e  chiefiy  on  the  VV. ; and.  indeed,  the  older 
rocks,  in  both  cases,  seem  to  lie  in  parallel  cnur.ses.  as  if 
they  formed  parts  of  one  system.  In  the  form  of  Scotland, 
the  direction  of  Glenmore.  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Clyde  and 
Severn,  and  in  the  deep  inlets  on  the  S.W.  coast  (T  lieland, 
may  be  seen  strong  traces  of  parallelism  with  the  Scandi- 
navian range.  But  the  mountains  of  the  British  group  are 
neither  so  simple  and  uniform  in  their  geological  charac- 
ters. nor  so  elevated  as  those  of  Norway.  In  Scandinavia 
there  are  no  traces  of  volcanic  rocks;  but  on  the  VV.  side  of 
Scotland,  and  N.  shores  of  Ireland, 'na.salts.  and  trap-rocks 
are  widely  spread,  and  appear  to  have  proceeded  front  a source 
lying  between,  perhaps  uniting,  the  two  countries,  and  now 
sunk  in  the  ocean.  ' 

The  mountains  of  France  occupy  chieflj'  the  S.  and  E.  de- 
partments: the  N.  and  VV.  portions  of  the  empire  belong 
to  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe.  The  mountains  of 
Auvergne  extetid  about  8U  miles,  from  N.  to  S..  separating 
the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  Garonne.  They  form  a table- 
land 3500  feet  high,  from  w hich  again  rise  some  conical 
peaks,  the  Fuy  de  Saucy,  or  Vlont  d’Or.  attaining  the  height 
of  ol88  feet;  Cantal.  6o93  feet.  E.  and  S.  of  this  volcanic 
mass  extend  the  Cevennes.  for  about  180  miles  the  N.  por- 
tion running  N.  and  S.,  with  the  hhone;  while  the  S.  por- 
tion. bending  to  the  S.W..  approaches  the  Fyrenees,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  depression  through  which 
passes  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  uniting  the  .VIediterranean 
with  the  Atlantic.  The  Cevennes  form  the  demarcation  of 
the  waters  fiowiug  into  the.se  two  .seas.  Their  general  ele- 
vation is  about  30(j0  feet;  but  a few  points  rise  20U0  feet 
higher.  The  .Jura  Mountains,  extending  about  2oo  miles 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  form  a barrier  between  France  and  Switzer- 
land. Their  average  height  is  3700  feet;  but  the  most 
elevated  point,  the  .Vlolesson.  reaches  6.588  feet.  On  the  W. 
of  the  Khine,  between  it  and  the  Moselle,  rise  the  Vosge.s, 
which  foian  a chain  120  miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S..  with 
a mean  height  not  exceeding  2-  50  feet.  The  dome-like  sum- 
mits of  this  chain  have  received  the' name  of  Ballons:  and 
the  highest  of  them,  the  Ballon-de-Sulz,  attains  an  elev.a- 
tii'ii  of  4680  feet. 

0 1 the  S..  France  is  divided  from  Spain  by  the  Fyrenees, 
a narrow  chain.  2.50  miles  long,  and  hardly  .50  miles  in 
bivadth.  extending  in  an  E.S.E..  VV..N.VV.  direction,  from 
the  shores  of  the  .VIediterranean  Sea  to  those  ot  the  ocearr, 
though  some  consider  the  mountains  of  Asturias  and  Gar 
licia  "which  stretch  above  300  miles  VV..  as  ■ continu-.ttion 
of  the  Fyrenees.  The  central  line  or  axis  of  this  chain  is 
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soicposed  of  granite,  overlain  with  limestone.  The  highest 
point.  La  .^laladetta,  or  Mont  Maudit,  called  also,  in  the 
provincial  language,  the  I’ic  de  Nethou,  has  an  elevation  of 
11  lfi8  feet.  Several  other  points  exceed  10.000  feet;  anu  as 
the  limits  of  perpetual  congelation  are  found  here  at  the 
heights  of  SSitO  feet  and  9100  feet,  on  the  N.  and  S.  faces  of 
the  mountain  respectively,  it  is  evident  that  a large  area  in 
the  Pyrenees  must  he  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  They 
are  separated,  on  the  S..  by  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  from  the 
elevated  plain  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  This  great  plain, 
or  table-land,  the  elevation  of  which  varies  from  2200  feet  to 
2800  feet,  ha.s  a superficial  extent  of  not  less  than  90.000 
square  miles.  It  de.sceuds  gradually  on  the  W.  towards 
Portugal;  but  on  the  E..  towards  the  provinces  of  Catalonia 
and  Valencia,  it  pre.sents  an  abrupt  steep  or  line  of  cliffs, 
with  the  characters  of  an  ancient  sea  margin.  This  table- 
land is  bounded  N.  and  S.  by  chains  of  mountains  running 
E.  and  \V'..  and  between  which  again  lie  three  other  chains. 
Inclining  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  The  first,  or  nortnernmost  of 
these  roaches  in  its  highest  point,  an  elevation  of  about 
8o00  feet.  The  second  mountain  chain  of  the  Iberian  table- 
land is  the  (Juadarama,  which  separates  the  valleys  of  the 
D.iuro  and  the  Tagus.  Towards  its  W.  extremity  it  is  bet- 
ter known  as  the  Weri’a  d’ Estrella.  The  highe.st  point  of 
these  mountains,  which  are  visible  from  Madrid,  is  the 
PeB.ilara.  S2()0  feet  high.  Between  the  Tagus  and  the  (lua- 
diana.  comes  the  Sienai  Guadalonpe,  the  fourth  chain  ; and 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Guadiana  and  Guadal(|uivir.  the 
Sierra  Morena.  both  lower  than  the  preceding,  the  highest 
ridge  of  (he  former  not  exceeding  5100  feet ; while  the  Cum- 
bre  de  .\racena.  the  culminating  point  of  the  latter,  rises 
5d.S0  feet  above  the  .sea.  The  fifth  chain  of  mountains,  that 
of  Grenada,  called  also,  in  its  highest  part,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
which  bounds  the  table  land  on  the  S..  rises  in  a few  points 
higher  even  than  the  Pyrenees:  and  theCerrode  M ulahacen, 
attains  an  elevation  of  11,058  feet.  Between  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. and  the  sea  on  the  S.,  extends  the  chain  of  the  Alpu- 
jarras.  rising  to  a height  of  9000  feet. 

The  .Mp.s.  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe,  extend  un- 
interruptedly from  the  mouth  of  the  Khone  to  the  plains 
of  Hungary,  through  4 degrees  of  latitude.  (41°-48°  N..)and 
about  12  degrees  of  longitude.  (50-10°  3o'  E.)  On  the  S.  they 
are  bounded  by  the  valley  of  the  Po:  on  the  W.  by  that  of 
the  llhone;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and 
some  of  the  aihuents  of  the  Jihine;  on  the  E.  they  meet  the 
Illyrian  chain.  The  Alps  are  divided  by  geolngi.sbs  into  two 
distinct  chains,  supposeil  to  be  of  ditTerent  ages.  The  Mari- 
time Alps,  the  most  western  part  of  the  .system,  strike  S.S.W. 
to  N.N.E.;  the  high  .\lps.  or  principal  chain,  stretch  W.S.W. 
to  E.N.E.  It  is  at  the  point  where  these  two  chains  cross  each 
other,  that  the  .Alps  attain  their  greatest  elevation,  and  that 
Mont  Blanc  rears  its  snowy  ciest.  15.810  feet  above  the  sea. 
Mont  Itosa.  about  7U  miles  farther  E.,  rises  to  within  600  feet 
of  the  same  elevation,  and  the  average  height  of  the  whole 
range  between  these  two  summits  cannot  be  taken  at  less 
than  11  0 )0  feet.  The  mean  height  of  the  Alps  throughout 
their  whole  extent,  is  probably  al  out  8000  feet : and  many 
jxiints  reach  an  elevation  exceeding  12,000  feet.  These 
mouii tains  are  divided  by  longitudinal  valleys  of  great  e.x- 
tetit.  ''’roin  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Alps,  vast  gl.aciers  de- 
scend a,long  the  valleys,  till  th(\v  reach,  in  some  instances, 
the  molerate  elevation  of  3000  fi-et. 

The  Apennines  may  be  convenientl}^  though,  from  the 
geologj  -al  point  of  view,  not  perhaj)s  cori’ectly.  considered 
as  a ijruich  of  the  .Ali)S.  After  a winding  course  round  the 
Gulf  o ■ Genoa,  they  turn  to  the  8.E.,  and  constitute  the 
centr;d  ridge  of  theltali.an  Peninsula.  This  chain  has  a 
length  of  tiOO  miles,  with  a breadth  varying  from  20  miles 
te  60  mile.s.  In  La  Puglia  it  spreads  into  a wide  table-land, 
about  1.500  feet  above  the  .Mediterranean.  The  highest 
point  ''f  the  Apennines  is  the  Monte  Corno.  in  l.at.  42°  27', 
9519  ft  ,t  high.  The  loftiest  ridges  of  the  chain  are  on  its  E. 
side,  t' wards  the  .Adriatic  Sea.  The  Euganean  Hills,  near 
Padua  the  Albanian,  near  Koine,  and  Vesm  ius,  at  Naples, 
are  aP  volcanic  origin,  and  (juite  di.stinct  from  the  Apen- 
nines To  the  latter,  however,  belong  the  mountain  groups 
which,  often  attaining  the  height  of  6000  feet,  form  the 
islan-^.  of  Sicily;  but  here  again  the  volcanic  Etna  10.874 
feet  bigb.  may  perhaps  be  regarded,  as  a part  of  the  Apen- 
oitif  syitem. 

The  Dinaric  or  Illyrian  Alps  branch  off  from  the  high 
Alps  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  a direction  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Apennines.  They  ri.'-e  nowhere  higher  than 
6oo0  feet:  but  overhanging  the  sea.  and  occasionally  co- 
rer-ed  with  fine  forests,  they  have  a grand  appearance.  Af- 
ter continuing  in  the  same  diiection  for  alout  200  miles, 
ihis  chain  merges  in  the  Balkan,  (the  Iltihnus  of  the  an- 
iients.)  which  extends  to  the  Black  Sea.  As  the  Pyrenees 
and  .Alps  cut  off  the  two  \V.  peninsulas,  .so  the  united  chains 
of  the  l.lyrian  Alps  and  the  Balkan  separate  that  of  Greece 
from  the  rest  of  Europe.  S.  of  these,  and  parallel  to  the 
Balkan,  runs  the  Despoto-Dagh,  (the  Ixhndfope  of  the  an- 
cients.) the  E.  portion  of  which  attains  the  height  of  8240 
feet.  Still  farther  S.,  Pindus  stiikes  to  the  S.E.,  and  forms 
Che  central  ridge  of  the  Grecian  J^eninsula;  its  highest 
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point.  Lbakhura,  exceeds  8000  feet:  and  Mount  St.  Elias, 
(anc.  Tit i/fff fits.)  in  the  Alorea.  rises  7829  feet. 

North  of  the  Alps,  and  extending  E.,  in  Germany,  there  rise 
several  groups  and  chains  of  mountains  which  collectively 
separate  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  on  the  N..  from  the  basins 
of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas.  At 
the  .sources  of  the  Weser  are  the  Ilarz.  and.  S.  of  this  grovip, 
the  Thuringerwald  Mountains.  Farther  to  the  E.,  the  Kra- 
patski  or  Carpathian  chain  incloses  the  great  plain  of  Hun- 
gary. attaining,  in  several  places,  an  elevation  of  ScOd  or 
8500  feet.  'The  Ural  Mountains,  which  serve  as  a bound.'.ry 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  extend  nearly  in  the  meridian, 
or  from  N.  to  S..  through  18°  of  latitude,  or  from  lat.  4.)°  to 
67°,  but  N.  of  60°  they  are  not  habitable  by  civilized  man 
The  highest  known  summit  of  the  Ural — the  Konjakofskoi- 
kamen.  in  lat.  60° — reaches  an  absolute  elevation  of  5397 
feet ; but,  generally  speaking,  the  chain  is  low,  and  preaents 
to  the  eye  only  a series  of  rounded  hills. 

Plains. — The  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe  commences 
at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Pyrenees ; comprehends  AVestern  Fi-ance, 
AVe.stern  and  Northern  Belgium,  Holland,  and  part  of  Den- 
mark; thence  all  the  N.  provinces  of  Germany  into  Kussia, 
where  it  expands,  and  terminates  in  the  E.  only  at  the  Ural. 
A large  portion  of  this  plain,  beginning  at  the  Scheldt, 
and  extending  through  Ilolland.  Bremen.  Ditmarsh.  Ha- 
nover, and  the  N.  provinces  of  Prussia,  is  a low  sandy  level, 
.sometimes  covered  with  heath  and  brushw'ood;  .sometimes 
resembling  a sandy  desert,  not  unfreiiuently  below  the 
level  of  the  sea  or  rivers,  and  protected  from  inundation 
only  by  means  of  strong  dykes;  or  if  liable  to  be  submerged, 
then  converted  into  marsh.  Nearly  the  entire  of  European 
Ku.ssia  is  a plain,  diversified  only  by  moaerate  undulations; 
and  that  plain  is.  in  superficial  extent,  ecjual  to  all  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Owing  to  iis  vast  extent,  it  can  attain  a con- 
siderable elevation  by  an  a.scent  quite  imperceptible:  and 
the  ridge  of  Valdai,  which  separates  the  basiiis  of  the  A’olga 
and  Dnieper,  flowing  into  the  Caspian  and  Black  8ea.s,  from 
that  of  the  Dwdna.  which  runs  into  the  Baltic,  has  an 
absolute  height  of  nearly  1200  feet.  Besides  this  great 
plain  or  .serie.s  of  plains,  there  are  two  others,  the  plain  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  plain  of  Hungary;  the  latter  with  an 
area  of  40,000  sijuare  miles,  a great  part  of  which  is  perfectly 
level. 

Geology. — It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  first  rank  among  European  mountaiiis.  with  respect  to 
age  as  well  as  extent,  belongs  to  the  Scandinavian  rang" 
It  consists  almost  wholly  of  what  were  heretofore  called  pri 
mary  rocks,  and.  on  their  flanks,  the  oldest  deposited  st  rata. 
(Cambrian.  Silurian.  Devonian.)  containing,  in  their  fossils, 
proofs  of  relative  age.  tie  horizontal  and  undisturbed,  their 
formation  having  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  upheaval 
of  the  mountains.  In  the  W.  of  England,  and  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Ural,  analogous  strata  are  found  distorted  or 
raised  vertically,  showing  that  the  mountains  on  which 
they  lean  have  risen  since  their  deposition:  but.  at  the 
same  time,  pioving  the  antiejuity  of  the  framework  of 
Northern  Eurojte.  from  its  AV.  to  its  E.  extremity.  The 
ninth  great  change  in  the  jihysical  aspect  of  AVestern  Eu- 
rope seems  to  have  been  produced  by  the  raising  of  the  Py- 
renees, whi' h chain,  being  comparatively  recent,  lifted  with 
it  recent  strata,  such  as  chalk  and  the  earlier  tertiary  for- 
mations; and  as  the  chalk,  the  formation  of  which  was  ar- 
rested by  the  convulsion  which  raised  the  Pyrenees,  occu- 
pies but  a small  portion  of  Europe,  it  is  suppo.sed  that  the 
effects  of  that  convulsion  w'ere  very  widely  felt,  and  that,  in 
tact,  the  emergence  of  a large  proportion  of  the  continent 
from  the  waters  which  then  covered  it  took  place  suddenly 
at  the  upheaval  of  the  Pyrenees.  'I'he  eleventh  great  revo- 
lution was  effected  by  the  upheaval  of  the  AVestern  Alps; 
the  tw’elfth  liy  that  of  the  lligh  Alps:  so  that  these,  the 
greatest  mountains  of  Europe,  are  also  unquestionably  the 
youngest,  with  the  exception  of  one  incotisiderable  chain  in 
Greece,  the  upheaval  of  which  maybe  assigned  to  a volcanic 
action  still  partially  surviving  in  Etna  and  A’esuvius.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  European  land  which  first  rose  al  ove 
the  ocean  is  that  which  still  continues  most  constantly  to 
rise;  for  it  is  fully  a.scertained  that  the  waters  of  the  Baltic 
are  retiring  from  the  shores  of  Sweden  at  a uniform  rate, 
or.  in  other  words,  the  land  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  about  5 
feet  in  a century.  During  the  formation  of  the  tertiary 
strata,  nearly  three-fourths  of  Europe — most  of  Kussia.  the 
basin  of  the  Danube,  Noi-thern  Germany.  Holland,  part  of 
Fr.'ince.  the  E.  shores  of  Sweden,  of  England,  of  Italy.  <tc.— 
were  under  water.  'I'he  rising  of  the  PyreTiees  made  Europe 
a continent:  the  convulsion  which  separated  England  fn  m 
France  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  rising  of  tin 
l!ii:h  Alps.  Scotland  and  Ireland  remained  connected,  pro- 
bably till  a much  more  recent  period,  by  volcanic  formations, 
which  have  subsequently  crumbled  and  sunk  in  the  ocean 
It  is  near  the  contact  of  the  older  sedimentary  rocks  with 
those  of  eruptive  or  volcanic  origin  that  the  great  metallk 
deposits  are  found.  'I'hese  lie  cliiefly  in  England.  Sweden, 
the  Ural,  and  in  a line  from  the  Ilarz,  through  the  Erzg^ 
birge,  to  the  CarjKithians. 

Rivers. — The  various  chains  oi  mountains,  from  the  Ce^ 
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oennes  t/>  the  Carpathians,  which  divide  the  waters  run- 
i 'n;4  the  Mediterranean  from  those  fiowin^  into  the 

i\tlanti<!  t)(*ean,  the  North  Sea.  and  the  Baltic,  form  collec- 
tively > rid'j;e.  extendinjt  \V.S.t\ . and  E.N.K..  parallel  to 
the  lli-  h Alps;  and  con.sequentlv  the  streams  flowing 
from  itv  N.  side,  or  throuj:h  the  plain,  all  incline  more  or 
less  to  the  W.,  and.  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  plain, 
which  they  traverse  with  a moderate  fall,  they  are  all  navi- 
gable to  a considerable  extent.  The  Ebro,  at  the  S.  f lot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  holds  a cour.se  parallel  to  these  mountains, 
but  the  other  large  rivers  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  run.  like 
the  mountain  chains  which  confme  their  basins,  in  a direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  High  Alps.  From  these  last  named 
mountains  descend,  as  might  be  expected,  some  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  European  river.s — the  Danube,  the  Bhine.  the 
Bhone,  and  the  Po.  all  have  their  sources  in  this  central 
chain.  The  first  and  greatest  of  these,  the  Danube,  has  a 
length  of  perhaps  24o0  miles,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the 
length  of  the  Nile.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Volga,  whii  h, 
among  European  rivers,  holds  the  first  rank  for  length, 
having  a course,  of  nearly  170. ) miles,  derives  but  a small 
proportion  of  its  waters  from  the  heights  of  the  South 
Ural : its  chiefs  mrces  are  little  m ire  than  lUtiO  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  river  drains  an  immense  extent  of  country 
with  so  moderate  a fall,  that  its  channel  is  always  full.  The 
lakes  of  Europe  accompany  the  chief  mountain  .systems,  and 
may  be  divided  inlo  two  groups — the  Alpine  and  Scandi- 
n:tvi:in.  A chain  of  lakes  extends  along  the  N.  side  of  the 
Alps,  through  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol ; and  along  the  S. 
side,  through  Lomliardv  and  Styria.  The  Scandinavian 
•akes  extend  aci-oss  Sweden  from  \V.  to  E..  beginning  at  the 
S.  termination  of  the  mountains:  and  on  the  E.  siale  of  the 
Baltic  a number  of  lakes  stretching  in  the  same  direction 
across  Finland,  on  the  borders  of  Kussia,  mark  the  continu- 
ation of  the  line  of  depression. 

CHinub. — Europe  enjoys  the  great  advantage  of  lying  al- 
most wholly  within  the  temperate  zone.  A small  poi-tionof 
it  only,  comprising  Lapland  and  the  N.  coast  of  Bussia.  ex- 
tends beyond  the  .\rctic  circle.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
most  southern  point  of  Eurojie  does  not  reach  within  12° 
of  the  tropic,  nor  even  attain  a zone  where  snow  is  a rare 
phenomenon.  Another  remarkable  advantage  is  the  great 
extent  of  its  maritime  boundaries.  The  freguent  mixture 
of  sea  and  land  tends  to  diffuse  over  the  latter  the  eiiualile 
temperature  of  the  ocean.  It  is  well  known  that  W.  con.sts 
are  in  general  more  warm  and  humid  than  tho.se  that  face 
;he  E.  This  difference  of  climate  is  easily  explained  by  the  | 
difference  between  the  ruling  winds.  The  \V.,  or  rather 
S.W.  wind,  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  is  in  reality  the  equato- 
rial current  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  tlowing  at  first  due 
N.  towards  the  pole,  continually  inclines  more  and  more  to- 
wards the  E.,' because  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  movement 
of  rotation  is  greatest  at  theequator.  anddiminishes  towards 
the  poles:  and  consequently  that  motion  from  \V.  to  E.. 
which  is  latent  in  the  equatorial  current  at  its  first  starting 
N..  becomes  apparent  as  the  circles  oflatitinV  diminish,  and 
the  wind  from  the  intertropical  regions,  describing  a curve, 
reaches  the  European  shores  as  a Si.W.  wind.  A like  train 
of  reasoning,  with  an  obvious  in  version  of  circumstances, 
will  show  that  the  N.E.  wind  is  generally  nothingelse  than 
the  polar  current,  bent  from  its  originally  S.  course,  because 
it  falls  short  of  the  E.  motion  of  the  lower  circles.  The 
equatorial  current  of  the  atmosphere,  determined  in  its 
course  by  circumstances,  flows  .\..  with  little  intermi.ssion. 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and.  inclining  E..  becomes  a S.W. 
wind.  This  is  the  picdominating  wind  of  Western  Europe. 
In  Ireland  the  S.W.  wind,  warm  and  humid,  prevails  dur- 
ing nine  months  of  the  year;  on  the  Continent  its  dura- 
tion. strength,  and  temperature  decline  uniformly  towards 
the  E.  At  St.  Petersburg  it  is  still  the  prevalent  wind,  but 
farther  E.  it  gives  way  to  the  cold  and  dry  N.E.  wind.  The 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  equatorial  zone  are  continually 
flowing  into  the  atmosphere  of  Europe;  but  the  effect  of 
this  is  greatly  heightened  by  an  oceanic  current.  The 
eiiuatorial  current  of  the  ocean  flows  W..  but  being  checked 
by  the  American  Continent,  it  turns  flows  round  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  then,  under  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
runs  at  a little  distance  from  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  and  passing  S.  of  Newfoundland,  falls  with  a rela- 
tively high  temperature  chiefly  on  the  shoi’es  of  Ireland. 
Scotland,  and  .Norway.  At  the  same  time,  the  N.  shores  of 
Etirope  are  guarded  from  accumulation  of  ice  by  fortunate 
accuients  of  structure.  The  great  projection  of  the  Conti- 
nent W.  of  the  Obi.  and  the  position  of  Nova  Zembla. 
stretching  forward  to  lat.  77°,  screen  Europe  effectually 
from  the  ice  formed  on  the  N.  shores  of  Siberia.  This  ice, 
when  it  breaks  up,  drifts  to  Greenland,  the  E.  coasts  of 
which  are  never  open,  while  the  ^V.  shores  of  Norway,  in 
the  same  latitude,  are  never  closed.  Many  circumstances, 
therefore,  concur  to  favor  Europe  generally  with  a pecu- 
liarly genial  climate,  in  which  the  vicissitudes  of  season  are 
felt  without  their  rigor. 

The  increase  of  temperature  from  N.  to  S.  and  from  E.  to 
W.,  .‘IS  it  takes  place  throughout  Europe,  where  those  ele- 
ments have  been  accurately  determined,  is  exhibited,  in 
GaO 
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degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  in  the  followinc 
table:— 


Latitude. 

•Mean  tem- 
perature. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Xortli  Cape 

710 

32^ 

22° 

42° 

Troiidhjeiii  (Norway). 

63  H 

40 

‘23 

57 

Uniea  (Sweden) 

64 

35 

14 

56 

St.  Peterstiurg 

60 

38 

14 

62 

Stiickliolni 

59H 

42 

24 

61 

Kdiiiliurgh 

56 

47 

37 

57 

Kazan 

56 

36 

10 

62 

Copenhagen 

55 

46 

30 

63 

Diiiitzic 

54 

45 

30 

61 

Duldin 

53 

49 

39 

59 

Hamburg.  

53 

48 

32 

63 

Berlin 

5ZM 

48 

31 

64 

■Warsaw 

52 

48 

29 

67 

London 

51^ 

50 

39 

61 

Penzance 

50 

51 

44 

60 

Prague 

50 

49 

31 

67 

Paris 

49 

51 

38 

64 

Carlsruhe 

49 

51 

34 

66 

Vienna 

48 

51 

32 

69 

Biida 

4m 

51 

31 

70 

Bordeaux 

45 

57 

43 

71 

Rome 

42 

60 

46 

73 

Naple.s 

41 

60 

48 

73 

Lisbon 

38  M 

61 

52 

70 

From  this  it  will  be  manifest  to  what  an  extent  the  seve- 
rity of  winter  is  mitigated  by  the  vicii  ity  of  the  ocean. 
North  Cape  has  a milder  winter,  and  Trondhjem  (Dron- 
theim)  even  a better  climate  altogether,  than  Ka.-an.  whi  h 
is  situated  in  a much  lower  latitude — in  the  same  parallel, 
indeed,  as  Edinburgh.  That  the  Hues  of  equal  mean  tem- 
perature decline  S.  as  we  go  farther  E.,  is  obvious  from  the 
compari.son  of  Penzance.  Pari.s.  Carlsruhe.  Vienna,  and  Buda. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  if  the  same  mean  temperature 
be  traced  E..  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  seasons  will 
be  found  constantly  increasing,  the  summer  growing  hot'er, 
the  winter  colder.  Thus,  compare  Edinburgh  and  Hamburg, 
Dublin  .and  Prague.  Penzanceand  Buda,  Naples  and  Lisbon, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that,  equability  is  the  (haracterof  theMk 
Hence  it  is  that  some  (ilants.  as  thevine  for  instance,  which 
sulfer  little  from  the  cold  of  winter,  but  the  successful  cul 
tivation  of  which  dejiends  chiefly  on  the  summer  heat,  have 
a wider  range  towards  the  Fk.  or.  in  other  words,  they  flou- 
rish within  limits  whi  h run  to  the  N.  of  E..  and  thus  make 
an  angle  with  the  line  of  constant  mean  temperature.  The 
same  advantages  of  mild  and  genial  temperature,  which 
I M'estern  has  over  Eastern  Europe,  the  continent  collectively 
has  over  rhe  rest  of  the  earth.  The  diminution  of  mean 
temperature  as  well  as  the  intensity  of  the  opposite  sea.sons, 
increa.se  as  we  go  E.  acro.ss  the  Old  World.  Peking,  in  lat.  40°, 
has  as  severe  a winter  as  St.  Petersburg.  The  hills  near  the 
seaside  S.  of  the  Chusan  Islands,  lat.  30°.  are  covered  with 
snow  fiur  or  five  months  in  the  year,  and  the  snow  has 
hardly  disappeared  when  the  peach-trees  are  in  full  blos- 
som. The  E.  side  of  the  American  Continent  is  as  remark- 
able as  Eastern  Asia  with  respect  to  absolute  and  equal  le 
temperature:  and  although  the  W.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  has  a much  milder  climate  than  the  E.,  yet 
it  is  still  much  inferior  to  W.  Europe,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table  : — 


Lati- 

tude. 

Mean 

temp. 

Win- 

ter. 

Sum- 

mer. 

New  York 

52° 

32° 

73° 

Qiielieo 

■*■♦73 

46 

39 

10 

68 

Cumlierlund  Hou.se  ( Hudson's  Bay).... 

54 

32 

— 4 

67 

Foi-t  Vancouver  (Colombia,  W.  coast).. 

45 

51 

38 

64 

Fort  George  (Colombia) 

46 

48 

37 

61 

As  a large  p-opoi-tion  of  the  rain  which  falls  on  Europe  is 
borne  to  it  by  the  S.AV.  wind,  the  quantity  of  rain  dimi- 
nishes towards  the  E..  but  not  with  regnlarity.  The  preci- 
pitation of  the  aqueous  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
being  determined  by  great  ma.ssesof  high  land,  the  heaviest 
rains  fall,  as  might  be  expected,  round  the  Alps,  particularly 
on  their  S.  side,  and  at  the  W.  side  of  the  Scandinavian 
range.  The  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe — namely.  Sjiain, 
Italy,  and  Greece — all  feel  the  effects  of  their  exposure  to 
the  heated  S.  winds  which  come  to  them  from  the  great 
African  De.sert,  and  they  have  little  or  no  rain  in  summer. 
Some  districts  in  Spain  are  often  without  rain  for  nine 
months  together.  The  Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Caipathians  foim  a limit  of  climate  between  the 
dry  region  on  the  S..  visited  only  by  winter  rains,  and  the 
humid  region  on  which  rain  falls  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
but  chiefly  in  summer.  Sweden,  however,  on  the  E.  sideoi 
the  Scandinavian  range,  has  but  little  summer  rain,  exhi- 
biting in  this,  as  in  other  particulars,  a strong  contrast  with 
the  maritime  climate  of  Norway.  At  Bergen,  in  the  latter 
country,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  within  the  year 
amounts  to  80  inches : at  Stockholm  it  is  but  17i  inches. 
Ireland,  exposed  to  constant  S.W.  winds,  completely  satu- 
rated with  vapor,  has  208  rainy  days  in  the  year;  but  the 
rain  is  gentle,  though  frequent,  and  probably  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  32  inches.  London  has  178  days  of 
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rain,  and  England,  collectively,  31  inches;  though,  in  the  j 
mountainous  districts.  Cumberland  especially,  the  annual 
rain  often  exceeds  bO  inches.  Thd  Alps,  at  their  S.  foot, 
have  tiO  inches;  Friuli.  lOO  inches;  I’alermo.  21  inches; 
hisbon  and  Madrid — the  one  on  the  W.  coast,  the  other  in- 
land, on  a plain — liave  respectively  35  and  9^  inches  of  rain, 
tioing  over  the  continent  from  W.  to  E..  we  find  that  Hol- 
land has  ‘If)  inches  of  annnal  rain,  and  St.  I*etersl)urg.  21 
inches;  Western  France  has  24  inches;  Iluda,  IS  inches. 
The  snow  which  covers  the  ground  in  Kussia  during  hve 
months,  from  OctoOer  to  April,  amounts,  when  measured  as 
rain,  by  inches,  to  only  a very  small  quantity.  The  line  of 
perpetual  snow  is  found  at  North  Cape  at  the  height  of  23U0 
feet  above  the  Sea:  in  Southern  Norway,  at  the  height  of 
6590  feet.  In  the  Alps,  the  general  height  of  this  line  may 
be  taken  at  90UU  feet;  but  on  the  N.  side  and  E.  end  of  the 
chain  it  descends  to  S51.0  feet,  while  on  the  S.  face  of  .Mount 
Kosa  it  rises  to  lO.OUO  feet.  On  the  Pyrenees,  the  snow  line 
occurs,  on  the  N.and  S. sides  respectively,  at  heights  of  S.'iOO 
and  9100  feet.  Tims  it  appears  tliat  the  line  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation falls  loweron  the  Pyrenees  than  on  the  Alps,  though 
the  latter  mountains  lie  3*^  farther  N.  than  the  former;  but 
this  is  the  inevitable  consequetice  of  the  vi  inity  of  the 
ocean,  which  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  summer  heat, 

Zonlogi/. — The  zoology  of  Europe  offers  little  for  remark. 
The  reindeer  and  polar  bears  are  peculiar  to  the  N.  The  S. 
alone  has  lizards  and  serpents.  In  the  forestsof  Poland  and 
Lithuania  the  urus  or  bonasus.  a s]:>ecies  of  wild  ox.  is  still 
occasionally  met  with.  Bears  and  wolves  still  inhabit  the 
forests  and  mountains,  but,  in  general,  cultivation  and 
population  have  expelled  wild  animals.  The  domesticated 
animals  are  nearly  the  same  throughout.  The  ass  and 
mule  lose  their  size  and  beauty  N.  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
Alps.  A tew  camels  are  bred  in  the  neighl  orhood  of  Sienna, 
in  Italy,  in  which  country  also  buffaloes  are  used  for 
draught.  The  .Mediterranean  Sea  has  many  species  of  fish, 
but  no  great  fi.shery;  the  N.  seas,  on  the  other  liaTid.  are 
annu.ally  filled  with  countless  shoals  of  a few  species,  chiefly 
(he  herring,  mackarel.  cod,  and  salmon. 

Vegetation. — With  respect  to  tlie  vegetable  kingdom.  Flu- 
rope  may  be  couvenieutly  divided  iuto  four  zones.  The 


j first,  or  northernmost,  is  that  of  fir  and  birch.  This  may 
I be  sulidivided  into  the  zones  of  lichen,  l)irch.  an  1 fir.  'I'he 
tundras,  or  mos.;y  plains  of  Scandinavia,  do  not  etiual  in 
extent  those  of  Ka.stern  llussia.  The  heights  inaccessible 
to  other  vegetation,  up  to  the  borders  of  perpetual  snow,  are 
occupied  by  lichens,  the  most  valuable  of  wli^ch  are  the 
reindeer  moss  and  the  Iceland  mogs.  The  birch  reaches 
almost  to  North  Cape;  the  fir  ceasesa  degree  farther  S.  The 
cultivation  of  grain  extends  farther  in  the.se  rude  latitudes 
than  might  be  at  first  suppo.sed.  Barley  ripens  even  under 
the  70th  parallel;  wheat  ceases  at  04°  in  Norway,  02®  in 
Sweden.  In  the  country  of  the  Samoyeds.  in  Eastern  Bus- 
sia.  the  limit  of  barley  is  in  about  67°.  Within  this  zone,  the 
S.  limit  of  which  extends  from  lat.  04°,  in  Norway,  to  hit. 
62°,  in  Bussia.  agriculture  has  little  importance,  the  inha- 
bitants being  chiefly  occupied  with  the  care  of  reindeer  or 
cattle,  and  in  fishing.  The  next  zone,  which  may  be  called 
that  of  the  oak  and  beech,  and  cereal  prodm  e.  extends  from 
the  limit  above  mentioned  to  the  48th  parallel.  Next  we 
find  ihe  zone  of  the  chestnut  and  vine,  occupying  the  space 
between  the  48th  parallel  and  the  mountain  chains  of 
Southern  Europe.  Here  the  oak  still  flourishes,  but  the 
pine  species  become  rare.  Bye,  which  characterizes  the  pre- 
ceding zone,  on  the  continent  gives  way  to  wheat,  and.  in 
the  S.  to  maize  also.  The  fourth  zone,  cc ntprehending 
the  southern  peninsulas,  is  that  of  the  olive  and  ever- 
green woods.  'I  he  orange  flourishes  in  the  S.  portion  of  it, 
and  rice  is  cultivated  in  a few  spots  in  Northern  Italy  and 
Eastern  Spain.  '1  he  deciduous  oak  here  gives  ])lace  to  t lie  ever- 
green and  cork  oaks,  with  edi'oie  acorns.  The  lines  which  de- 
fine the  region  favorable  to  the  growth  of  each  plant  generally 
incline  S. towards  the  FI.;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  vine, 
olive,  and  a few  other  plants  w ithin  certain  limits.  'The  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  begins  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  lat.  48°, 
passes  N.of  I’aris.  in  lat.  49°.  and  goes  still  farther  N.in  (ler- 
many.  where  it  reachesits  northern  limit : it  is  still,  however, 
carried  on  with  success  on  the  Volga,  in  lat.  50°. 

'The  follow  ing  table  exhibits  the  name  and  area  of  each 
■ state  in  Europe,  also  the  form  of  government,  the  prevailing 
religion,  and  the  population,  revenue,  debt,  army  and  navy, 
and  capital  city; — 


Area,  Ihpulntion,  tfic.  nf  all  llie  European  States. 


Anhalt  Rertihurg 

Anhiil.-Des.suii-Kotheii 

Austiiii 

Bailcn 

Bavaria 

Belgi  11111 

Breineii 

Briiii.-iuick 

iK'iiiiiark 

Kraii.e 

Frankfort 

Grral  Britain  and  Ireland... 

Greece 

Hannnirg 

Hanover 

Hei.<e-ra-el 

Hes.se-Oarmsia'U 

Hes.--e-Hcinibuig 

[ ' Hohen/.ollern- Heehingen. | 
['fHolienzoll.-Sigiiiaringeu. ) 

Ionian  Keiinhlic 

Lieoliten.<teiu 

Lipiie-lteiaiold 

bui.eek 

ifecklenliurg-Schwerin 

Meeklenlinrg-Strelitz 

Modena 

Naples 

Nassau 

Nellierlands 

Oldenburg  and  Kuipliausen. 

Parma 

Pontitieal  States 

Pul  tiigal 

Prussia 

Reus.s,  Old ( 

“ Young j 

Russia 

San  Marino 

S'lriliiiia 

S vxe- Altenhurg 

Saxe  Cohurg-Gotha 

SaxeMeiuingen 

Ra  xc-  Weimar-  Kiseuaeh 


Siihanmlinrg-Lippi! 

J Sell  vvar/burg- Kiidols tad t 

S. ill  warz.burg- Sunder  ii.'.>»UKen 

< Spain 

; Sweden  ant  Norway 

1 Switzerland 

I Turkey 

I Tuscany,  with  Lucca 

irtemhurg 


1 

Prt  n 1 0 '1 . ^ 

Armed  j 
Force. 

Navy. 

Designation. 

Religion. 

sq.  111. 

vupni.i- 
tiou.  j 

Revenue. 

Debt. 

Ves- 

sels 

Guns. 

Capitals. 

Dnchy 

Lutheran  . . 

339 1 

52,641 

$526,.585! 

$1,2.54,558 

■“■370 

Bern  burg. 

Duchy 

Liitli.<te  Cal. 

(i7S| 

1 1 1 ,759'. 

760.000 

3.4/0.512 

854 

Dessau. 

Kin  pi  re 

K.  Catholic. 

25fi.569! 

.36.514  466' 117,950,000 

511.500.000 

6.39,6591  104 

"742 

Vienna. 

Grand  Ducliy 

I.iuheran  . . 

5.994 

1.35f,943 

U.912,110 

25,522.932 

15,000j 

Calsruhe. 

M iinich. 

.Monarcliv  .. . 

R.  (aitholic. 
Lutheran... 

1E400 

4.5'i9  452 
4, 350 ' 090 

25i00u!000 

isoiiboiooo 

18o!oob 

"5 

"’36 

Brussels. 

Kree  City.... 

11-2 

74,000 

589.318 

1 ,936.000 

500' 

Bremen. 

Dneliy 

Lutheran... 

1.400 

271,208 

1.171,000 

4.833.000 

3.0001 

Brunswick. 

.Monarcliy.... 

I.iuheran  .. 

22.9.-)2 

2,1  )7.397 

7,500.000 

111,198,560 

75.169| 

*30t 

'*883 

Copenhagen. 

Kinpire 

R.  Catholic. 

200,671 

35,779,222 

267.683.6.0 

1,115.800.000 

401,247 

290; 

11,773 

Paris. 

Free  City.... 

90 

77,971 

747.080! 

5,083,200 

1,0.4' 

Frankfurt. 

Kingdom  .... 

Kpis.&'pres.i 

1 120.4161  27.332.143, 255.900.000:3, 865.s00.000 

144,0351 

4-0 

r5",6-6 

London. ' 

. .Monarehv.... 

U.  Cutiiolic.! 

i 18,5001 

1.002.1121 

3,984.4261 

25.000,000 

9.8481 

18 

86 

Athens. 

1 Free  City.... 

1511 

1 200.690 

2,9.53,973 

23.103,104 

l.sOO 

Hamburg. 

Kingdom 

Lutheran  .. 

14,811 

1,81 9,.. 53 

6.4-'9,870 

27,384,056 

23,687 

Hanover. 

Klectoraie  ... 

Call  iiiistic. 

4,439 

759.751 

3.134.075 

1.182,551 

1 1 .000 

Cassed. 

Grand  Duchy 

luiihcraii,. 

3,761 

854,319 

3,282.749 

7,009,290 

10.51  1 

Darmstadt. 

Landerave.. . 

Call  ioistic. 

106 

24,9-1 

137.353 

528.146 

350 

Homhurg. 

Principalily,. 

R.  Catholic. 

117 

20,143 

77.440 

154.880 

145 

Heel. ingen. 

Principality.. 

R.  Catholic. 

335 

45,431 

87.1-0 

40,321 

356 

Sigmaringen. 

Greek  Ch.  . 

1,092 

219.797 

558,632 

4,000 

4 

'(?)■ 

Corfu. 

Principality.. 

R.  Catholic. 

53 

7,360 

10,748 

60 

Liechtenstein. 

Principality.. 

Calviiiistic. 

438 

106.615 

187.631 

8.0 

Deuiiold. 

Free  tdty.... 

114 

55.500 

262,369 

3*. 416.000 

407 

Lulieek. 

Grand  Dnchy 

I.iuheran  .. 

4,845 

541,  t49 

2,370.774 

7,640,060 

7,752 

Seliwerin. 

Grand  Dueliv 

I.iuheran  .. 

767 

99,628 

221,430 

871,-00 

800 

Strelitz. 

Duehy 

R.  Catholic. 

2,073 

586,4.58 

1,682,000 

338,800 

3,500 

.Modena. 

Kingdom  .... 

R.  Catholic. 

41,906 

8,704,472 

18,536.885 

88,3.84,852 

106,519 

’40 

"500 

Napie.s. 

Duchy 

Lutheran  . , 

1.751 

4.9,341 

1,750.000 

4,080,600 

Wiesbaden. 

.Monarchy  .. . 

Calviiiistic. 

13,643 

3,962,.  90 

17.958.438 

300,247,075 

57,959 

iio 

'2,  ill 

Amsterdam. 

Grand  Duchy 

I.iuheran  .. 

2,421 

283,665 

7-6.842 

740,520 

660 

Oldenburg. 

Duchy 

R.  Catliolic. 

2,766 

.507.881 

1,274,400 

2, .368, 000 

4,148 

Parma. 

R.  Catliolic. 

17,210 

3,006,771 

12.542,500 

100.060,000 

17,365 

Rome. 

Kingdom  .... 

R.  Catholic. 

35,.  68 

3,471,20,3 

14,186.8.9 

.88.071,047 

.38,000 

*46 

"428 

Idshon. 

Monarcliy  . . . 

Luth.&R.C. 

109,314 

16,935.4.0 

75,593,048 

152,569,815 

349.812 

54 

28b 

Berlin. 

Principalities 

Lutheran  .. 

640 

114,983 

261,138 

87,120 

745 

5 Greiz. 
i Selileitz. 

Km  pi  re 

Greek  Ch.  . 

2,142,504 

60,098,8 ’1 

87,209.270 

567,772,640 

699,000 

237 

9,000 

St.  Petersburg 

Repnidic 

22 

7,600 

6.600 

80 

Kingdom  .... 

R.  Catholic. 

28,229 

5,090,245 

25,630.000 

114,300.000 

140,000 

"eo 

"900 

Turin. 

Lutheran  . . 

510 

132,850 

505,100 

1,64, 676 

1 560 

Alleiihurg. 

Duehy 

I.ntheran  . . 

799 

150.412 

705.400 

2,296.953 

1,200 

Coburg. 

Duehy 

I.iuheran  .. 

971 

166, .364 

576.580 

1.670.4.)0 

2,400 

.Moiiiiiigen. 

Dnchy 

Lutheran  .. 

1.418 

262..524 

1,1  4.870 

4,.  92,200 

2.010 

Wei  mil  r. 

Kingdom  . . . . 

I.iitlieraii  . , 

5,917 

1,987,83. 

6,045.660 

31,230,000 

25,396 

Dresden. 

Principality.. 

Calviiiistic. 

207 

30,.  26 

93,600 

576 

B ickebiirg. 

Principality.. 

I.utherau  .. 

331 

69,038 

288,280 

'4*8,366 

809 

Riidolstadt. 

1 Principality.. 

I.iuheran  .. 

327 

60.847 

200,400 

524.200 

700 

Rondershauaen. 

Monarchy  .. . 

R.  Catholic. 

193,244 

13.936.218 

122,59.5.060 

914.930.000 

136,787 

1535 

'l',231 

Madrid. 

Monarcliy.. . . 

i.utherau  .. 

293,482 

4,467.155 

8,229.155 

9,661,000 

167.484 

9411 

(?) 

1 Stoekholm. 

Republic 

15,261 

2,390.116 

3.210.000 

2,943, (HH) 

108.000 

' Bern. 

Kmpire 

Mohaimnd’D 

203,628 

15,350,000 

:36,540,000 

150,000.000 

448.860 

’62 

‘4‘6bo 

Constantinople. 

Granil  Dnchy 

R.  Catholic. 

8,586 

1,778.0  1 

5,649.184 

(?) 

15,376 

1 Florence, 

Principality.'. 

I.ntheran  .. 

461 

59.697 

266.813 

4.35,600 

520 

Arolsen. 

Kingdom  .... 

Lutheran  .. 

7.554 

1,81.5,686 

5,090,946 

19.369,487 

19,017 

1 Stuttgart. 

* See  note,  page  7i5. 
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The  tota'  area  of  Europe,  aocordingr  to  the  e.stimate.s  of  the 
different  states,  as  furnished  in  the  foregoing  taVile,  is 
3.8tt0.13(  square  miles.  Of  this,  2.142.504  square  miles  was 
comprised  in  the  territory  of  Russia,  being  247.439  square 
miles  more  than  half  of  the  entire  area  of  the  Continent. 
The  total  population  of  Europe,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing 
taV'le.  is  2f^4.209,000;  the  total  revenue,  $1,175,771,515;  debt. 
$S.4S(i.210,.359 ; army,  3,938,999  men;  navy,  1757  vessels, 
and  47.067  guns. 

Efhnngrnphy  and  Language. — Europe  is  occupied  by  many 
different  races,  wholly  distinct  or  very  remotely  connected. 
The  Celts  once  possessed  the  West  of  Europe,  from  the  .\lps 
to  the  British  Islands.  The  only  remnant  of  the  pure  Celtic 
language,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  Gnelic,  or  Erse,  spoken 
in  some  districts  of  Ireland,  the  Scotch  Iliorhlands.  and 
the  Hebrides.  The  Welsh  are  probably  descendants  of  the 
Ciinhri.  (whence  they  are  still  called  in  the  Welsh  tongue 
Cymry,)  a portion  of  which  nation,  with  the  Teutones,  in- 
yaded  Italy,  and  vyere  defeated  by  .Marius  about  109  mo.  A 
portion  of  these  Cymry  established  themselves  in  Brittany, 
where  the  people  still  speak  a language  resembling  the 
Welsh.  The  Celts  adopted  the  Anglo-Saxon  writing;  they 
also  used  the  Ogham,  which  was  a sacred,  but  not  an  ancient 
character.  Their  literary  cultivation  began  with  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  ever 
advanced  far.  In  Spain,  also,  they  were  driven  to  the  W. 
side;  the  E.  shores,  the  Pyrenees,  and  part  of  Aquitania. 
were  held  by  the  Iberians,  of  whom  the  Basques  are  now 
the  representatives.  Their  language,  the  Eskuara.  has  no 
discoverable  affinity  with  any  other;  and  the  Basques  are 
the  only  European  race  who  cannot  be  traced  into  Asia. 
Next  to  the  Celtic  comes  the  Teutonic  race,  who  have  long 
predominated,  and  have  supplied  everywhere,  except  in 
Russia,  rhe  reigning  families.  Under  this  name  are  com- 
prehended the  Germans  and  Scandinavians;  the  language 
of  the  former,  including  Gothic.  Lithuanian.  Flemish.  Fri- 
sian. .\.nglo-Saxon.  &c.,  extended  from  Transylvania  to 
North  Britain,  and  from  the  Alpes  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  The 
Scandinavians,  Danes  and  Norwegians  chiefly,  colonized' 
Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  Shetland.  Orkney,  and  others 
of  the  Scot'di  Islands;  and  traces  of  thidr  presence  in  Ire- 
land may  be  discerned  even  in  Ptolemy's  map  of  that  island. 
A.  D.  159.  The  literature  of  this  race  goes  hack  to  pagan 
times  and  is  extremely  abundant.  To  the  E..  in  general, 
of  the  Teutonic  race,  though  sometimes  mixed  with  it.  come 
the  Slavonians,  that  is.  the  Poles,  the  Chekes.  or  Bohemi- 
ans. Esthoni.ins.  the  Servians.  Croatians,  about  one-third 
of  the  population  of  Hungary,  and  the  Russians.  The 
Vemls.  or  Veneti.  formerly  a powerful  nation  on  the  S. 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  but  now  absorbed  in  the  German  name, 
were  of  this  race.  An  offset  of  the  same  stock  penetr.ated  to 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  and  founded  Venice.  Among 
the  Slavonians,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  serfs,  and 
subject  to  harsh  treatment.  Hence  their  national  name, 
(Slave  ) whi  -h  means  rcnowncrZ.  has  become,  in  West  Europe 
and  .\merica,  the  designation  of  one  deprived  of  liberty. 
Slavonian  literature  is  all  of  modern  date.  In  the  S.  and 
S.E.  of  Europe  are  the  offspring  of  the  Pelasgian  stock, 
speaking  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  latter  absorbed  the 
Etruscan  and  other  languages  of  ancient  Italv.  Greek  was 
the  language  not  merely  of  the  Grecian  Peninsula,  bat  of 
all  the  islands  and  Asiatic  shores  of  the  .Egean  Sea;  it  was 
this  latiguage — rich,  vigorous,  and  singularly  perspicuous — 
that  first  gave  expres.sion  to  that  pure  taste,  and  manly 
conception  which  now  form  the  distinction  of  Europe.  Mo- 
dern Greek  is  spoken  within  a comparatively  limited  range, 
and  di  fers  from  the  ancient  tongue,  chiefly,  in  having  lost 
many  grammatical  inflexions;  hence  it  is  called  .\plo  Hel- 
lenic or  Si  nple  Greek.  The  .\lbaniahs  on  the  \\\  side  of  the 
Grecian  Penin.snla.  are  probably  sprung  from  the  mixed 
Celtic  and  D.acian  population  of  the  Illyrian  IMountains.  At 
th'  presmt  day.  the  language  of  the  Skipatat  ? (as  they  call 
thmiselves)  is  oue-third  Celtic,  and  contains  much  Slavo- 
nian. 

The  Latin  or  Roman  language  was  conne’ted  with  the 
Greek,  through  the  least  cultivated  dialect  of  the  latter — the 
G'l  ilian  ; and.  contained  many  words  of  Wosf  f rn  origin.  The 
Teutonic.  Slavonian.  Greek,  and  Latin,  twith  the  modern 
tongue',  de.dved  from  them.l  all  belong  to  v hat  is  called  the 
Ind  e'lurope.an  family  of  languages.  Tljey  may  all  be 
(ra”‘  d from  the  Sanscrit,  the  ancient  language  of  Upper 
India,  and  the  flimalaya.  though,  perhaps,  the  Slavonian 
nr,  iv  b.e  more  conveniently  referreil  to  a cognate  tongue — 
the  Zend  or  an  aent  1‘er.sian.  TheGypoies  also  speak  a lan- 
guage of  Indian  ori.'in.  and  related  to  t'le  Pali.  The  Celtic 
language  has  so  much  analogy  with  the  Indo-European 
stock,  as  to  count'mance  the  belief  t'o.it  the  Celts  were  but 
an  older  wave  of  the  same  great  stroanj  of  emigration  from 
the  Highlands  of  Cen'.r:’,l  .\f,ia.  Fr ora  the  neighborhood  of 
the  .Mrai  'lourGai’is,  N.E.  of  the  Himalaya,  flowed  westward 
another  simil  irsh’eam.  Tarkis*i  lidbes  occupied  the  steppes 
N.  ot  tne  Blii.rk  Sea.  probably  at  an  e.arlv  are.  .A.t  present, 
the  Bashkir.*,  In  the  .South  Urab  are  of  Turkish  race,  to 
v/hich  bebmg  ahso  the  Tartars  of  Kasan.  tho.se  of  the  Krim, 
and  the  .Nogays  ou  the  Don,  The  Ottoman  or  Othman 
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Turks,  (so  named  from  their  early  Sultan.  Othman  or  Os- 
man,) after  being  settled  for  ages  in  Asia  Minor,  at  length 
took  Constantinople  iii  145.3.  and  established  their  empire 
in  Europe.  Previous  to  this  event,  a body  of  Turcomans  h.ad 
forced  their  way  into  Macedonia,  where  their  descendants  still 
remain.  The  fishing  and  hunting  tribes  of  North  Silieria, 
also  took  part  in  this  We.stern  movement,  and  the  Finna 
advancing  from  the  Obi.  settled  themselves  in  the  countries 
now  called  Lapland  , and  Finland.  Higher  up,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Irtish,  other  hordes  of  the  same  nation  mingled 
with,  and  led  by  Turks  and  Mongols,  poured  down  on  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  language  of  the  Magyars, 
as  the  Hungarians  call  themselves,  has  not  yet  lost  all  re 
semblance  to  that  of  the  Ostyaks  on  the  Obi.  The  incon 
venience  arising  from  diversity  of  speech,  is  much  dimi- 
nished in  Europe  by  the  great  predomineuce  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Indo  Enrop.^an  family,  which  are  spoken  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  population ; the  Teutonic,  8clav(> 
nian,  and  Latin  groups,  each  numbering  about  60  millions. 

The  literary  cultivation  of  Europe,  considered  in  the  ag- 
gregate, and  apart  from  the  separate  national  literature  of 
which  it  is  composed,  suggests  a few  important  observa- 
tions. It  has  proceeded  altogether  from  ancient  Greece.  In 
poetry,  history,  and  .speculative  philosophy,  the  Greeks  cer- 
tainly excelled  in  their  time;  but  their  original  and  peculiai 
merit  was  that  of  laying  the  foundations  of  exact  science, 
and  of  the  scientific  examination  of  nature.  They  com- 
menced rearing  the  solid  and  enduring  edifice  of  human 
knowledge.  Pythagoras.  Hipparchus.  Ptolemy,  and  Euclid, 
were  the  forerunners  of  Copernicus.  Kepler,  Galileo,  New- 
ton. Laplace,  and  Herschel ; and  Aristotle  broke  the  way 
for  Locke  and  for  Cuvier.  It  was  fortunate  that  Christianity, 
while  spreading  W..  raised  in  general  consideration  the  two 
languages  which  contained  the  seeds  of  civilization.  AVhen 
the  Arabs,  having  overrun  with  great  rapidity  the  N.  of 
Africa,  and  part  of  Spain,  laid  aside  their  arms,  and  turned 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  they  created,  in  the  latter 
country  particularly,  a literature  which  was  as  remarkable 
for  its  extreme  copiousness,  as  for  its  superficial  character 
and  general  worthlessness.  Their  example,  however,  worked 
on  the  poets  of  Catalonia.  Provence,  and  Haly ; and  to  them, 
probably,  we  owe  the  introduction  of  rhyme  into  European 
verse.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  here  briefly,  as  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  letters,  and  as  a cause  of  European 
superiority,  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  which,  with 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  wherever  it  is  established,  is  sure  to 
advance  the  intere.sts  of  humanity. 

Name  and  HUInrg. — The  origin  of  the  name  Europe  is 
uncertain.  According  to  ancient  fable,  it  is  derived  from 
Enropa.  the  daughter  of  the  Phnenician  king.  Agenor.  Some 
derive  it  from  the  Greek  words  ivpvg.  (euru.t,)  “ broad.”  and 
OT,  (ap,)  the  root  of  the  verb  ‘-to  see  or  view;”  supposing 
the  name  to  have  been  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small  Grecian  islands,  who  first  visited  and  beheld  the 
boundless  prospects  afforded  by  the  continent,  so  different 
from  the  limited  views  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
Its  first  application  appears  to  have  been  restricted  to  the 
mainland  of  Greece,  N.  of  the  ^lorea  or  Peloponnesus.  The 
history  of  modern  Europe  starts  from  Rome,  as  its  literature 
from  Greece.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  era.  the 
Romans  subdued  all  tV.  and  N.  Europe,  as  far  as  the  Raltic. 
The  Homan  power  was  favorable  to  civilization  ; it  increased 
the  measure  of  general  liberty-  promoted  intercourse  in  vari- 
ous ways,  especially  by  the  construction  of  good  roads,  on  a 
great  scale,  and  perfected  the  civil  law.  As  the  Roman  Em- 
pire declined,  the  Northmen,  or  maritime  adventures  of  Jut- 
land and  Norway,  (including  Danes  and  .Anglo-Saxons.)  rose 
into  importance,  and  obtained  at  last  a firm  footing  in  Eng- 
land and  AVest  France.  AVith  these  people  rose  into  vogue  the 
feudal  system,  which  made  the  tenure  of  land  depend  on  the 
condition  of  military  service.  But  the  fend.al  system,  as  a 
military  organization,  proved  a failure;  it  created  turbulent 
vassals,  and  not  trained  soldiers,  and  after  experiencing,  in 
the  sixteenth  century  the  great  superiority  of  the  Ottoman 
troops  in  the  field.  European  nations  adopted  the  system 
of  standing  armies.  ThD  change,  however,  was  unfavorable 
to  liberty,  to  morals,  and  to  public  economy;  and  the  gra- 
dual discovery  of  the  immense  power  connected  with  a well- 
trained  .standing  army  prompted  inordinate  ambition.  Hence 
the  wars  and  revolutions  of  the  last  and  pre.sent  centuries. 
The  extinction  of  ancient  European  dynasties,  however,  will 
hereafter  be  thou  'ht  a matter  of  little  importance,  compared 
with  the  colonization  which  now  proceeds  from  tlie  AA’.  part 
of  Europe  over  the  whole  earlh,  carrying  with  it  a wi(ieiy- 
spread  and  cultivated  language,  a ripe  literature,  useful 
arts,  enlightened  sentiment.s.  and  Christian  philanthropy 
Adi.  and  itihab.  European’,  n-ro-peetan. 

EURO'TAS.  now  called  A’.ASILKE.  tRasill.)  v^'.se-lee.  A'.A- 
SILIKG.  va-siVe-ko.  or  BASILGPOT.AAIO.  va-sil-e-pot'a-mo. 
a river  of  Greece.  Morea.  and  the  principal  stream  of  ancient 
Laconia  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Kolokythi.i.  l.engtb.  60  mi'ies. 

EURYTAN'IA,  u-re-ta-nee'a  or  Jv-re-ta-nee'd.  a 'district  ot 
dioceseof  Grwee.  n'vnc  or  province  of  iEtolia  and  AeArnaDia. 
Its  capital  is  Karpeuisi.  Bop.  21.533. 


EUS 

EUSKTRCIIEN,  ois^6eRK-en,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
20  miles  S.W.  of  Cologne.  I'op.  3100. 

EUS'TON,  a parish  of  Enghiml.  co.  of  Suffolk. 

ELI/T.\.\V,  a p )st-oirice  of  Randolph  co..  Georgia. 

EU'J'AW,  a pleasant  post-village,  capital  of  Greene  co., 
Alabama.  3 miles  W.  of  Black  Warrior  River,  and  105  miles 
W.N.W.  of  .Montgomery  1 1 is  surrounded  by  a community 
of  wealthy  cotton-planters,  many  of  whom  reside  hei-e  f)r 
the  social  and  educational  advantages  which  the  village 
alf  rds.  The  adjacent  country  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
wealthy  parts  of  the  state.  Eutaw  contains  several  churches, 
a newspaper  office,  and  2 female  seminaries.  Laid  out  in 
1S3H.  Pop.  in  1300,  about  2000. 

EUTAM'.  a post-office  of  De  Soto  co.,  Mississippi. 

EUTAW  INDIANS.  See  Utah. 

EU/TAW  SPRINGS,  a small  affluent  of  the  Sintee  River, 
in  South  Carolina.  On  its  banks  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs  in  1781. 

EU'ITN.  oi-teeiP,  a town  of  North  Germany,  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Lubeck,  in  a detached  territory,  enclo.sed  by 
II  ilstein,  18  miles  N.  of  Lubeck.  Pop.  2810.  It  has  a ducal 
pala  ’e  on  an  island  in  an  adjacent  lake. 

LUITNGEN,  oi'ting-en,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Mid- 
dle Rhine,  near  Bforzheim.  on  the  Enz.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  remains  of  a Roman  tower.  Pop.  896. 

EUTINGEN,  a village  of  Wurtemberg,  circle  of  Schwarz- 
wald.  (Black  Forest,)  3 miles  N.E.  of  Ilorb.  It  contains  a 
parish  church.  Pop.  1191. 

E U .\. I N E SEA.  See  Black  Sea. 

EU. X.INUS  PONTUS.  See  Black  Se.a. 

EUXTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

EV. UN/GELIST  ISL.A.NDS,  a group  of  rocky  islets  of  South 
America,  olf  the  VV.  coast  of  Patagonia,  lat.  (southernmost) 
52°  21' S.,  Ion.  75°  7' ^V^,  consisting  of  four  principal  ones, 
and  some  detached  rocks  and  hreaker.s.  They  form  an  ex- 
cellent leading  mark  for  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  near  which  they  are  situated. 

EV.U.NS,  iv'anz,  a post-village  and  township  of  Erie  co.. 
New  York,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  Bullalo  and  State  Line 
Railroad.  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bullalo.  The  village  is  siruated 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  has  a good  landing.  Pop.  of 
the  township,  2510. 

EVANSBURG.  i\danz-bilrg,  a village  of  Butler  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. about  220  miles  \Y.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 
'EVANSBURG,  a post-vill.age  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vani.i,  at  the  outlet  of  Conneaut  Lake,  about  90  miles  N.N.iV. 
of  I’ittsburg.  Pop.  about  200. 

EVA  NSBURG,  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
7 miles  N.W.  of  Norristown. 

E\  ANSBURG,  a post-village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  Canal,  about  85  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

EVANS’  CREEK,  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  enters  R.aisin 
River  at  Tecumseh. 

EV.\NS’  FALLS,  a post-office.  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

EVANSIIA.M,  Virginia.  See  Wytheville. 

EVANSPORT,  iv'anz-port,  a post-village  of  Defiance  co., 
Ohio,  on  Tiffin  River,  about  10  miles  N.  of  Defiance,  has 
.about  200  inhabitants. 

EVANS’S  MILLS,  a’  post-village  of  Jefferson  co..  New 
York,  160  miles  N.W’.  of  Albany. 

EVANS’S  MILliS.  post-office.'Chatham  co..  North  Carolina. 

EVA.NSVILLE.  iv'anz-vill.  a post-village  of  Preston  co., 
Virginia,  about  200  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

FiV  A.NSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Arkansas. 

EVANSVILLE,  a post-township  of  Vanderburg  co.,  In- 
diana. 

EVANSVILLE,  a flourishing  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capi- 
tal of  \ aiiderbiirg  co.,  Indiana,  is  situated  on  a high  bank 
«)f  the  Ohi(j  River,  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  200  miles 
below  Louisville,  in  Kentucky.  It  is  the  S.  terminus  of  the 
Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad,  and  of  the  Wabash 
aial  Erie  Canal,  which  was  completed  in  1853.  This  canal, 
which  is  about  460  miles  long,  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
Union.  The  course  of  the  river  is  here  so  winding  that  Ev- 
ansville is  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  county.  The  situ- 
ation is  fine,  on  ground  which  ascemls  gradually.  Among 
the  jadtlic  Iniildings  are  the  branch  of  the  State  Bank,  a 
8pleudi<l  edifice,  and  a marine  hospital.  It  contains  also  30 
churches,  (many  of  vvhich  are  brick,)  a fine  court-house,  5 
banks,  I theatre,  and  4 luiblic  balls.  Ten  newspapers  are 
j)ulilished  here.  The  commercial  advautag<-s  above  named, 
together  with  the  navigiition  of  the  Ohio,  which  is  seldom 
obstructed  either  by  drought  or  ic(^  below  Evansville,  render 
this  a place  of  extensive  trade,  and  the  principal  shii)ping- 
point  for  the  grain  and  pork  of  Southwesteiii  Indiana. 
Here  are  11  flour-mills,  6 breweries,  5 iron-foundries,  3 ma- 
chine-shoj)s,  2 large  woollen-factories,  and  manufactories  of 
tobacco,  leather,  &c.  Pop.  11,484. 

EVANSVl  LLE,  a post-village  of  Raiidoliih  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Kaskaskia  River,  135  miles  S.  of  Springfield. 

E'.' ANSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Rock  co.,  WlscoTisin,  on 
Allen  s Creek,  and  on  a railroa<l  22  miles  N.W’.  of  Beloit.  It 
has  2 churches,  2 mills,  an  academy,  ami  2 stores. 

EV  ANTON,  iv'an-ton,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross, 
13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Inverness.  Pop.  462. 
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EVAUX.  A'vo'.  a town  of  Fiance,  department  of  Creuse 
arrondissement,  and  21  miles  N.E.  of  Aubusson,  with  hoi 
mineral  baths.  Pop.  1391. 

J'lVG.U  )N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

EVE.Nl.NG’S  (eev'uingz)  ISHADE,a  post-officeof  Lawrence 
CO.,  Arkansas. 

EV/E.N  LODE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester, 

EVtE.NLY.  a river  of  England,  rising  in  the  N.  part  cf  the 
CO.  of  Oxford,  and  flowing  iS.E.  past  Blandford  and  l>lei!hcim, 
into  the  Isis,  4 miles  W.N.W.  of  Oxford. 

EVE.Nljl,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

EV'ENW’OOl)  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

EVERBECQ.  .Vver-h^k'.  a village  of  Belgium,  pioviu  'e  ot 
Hainaut,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Tourtuii.  with  extensive  .Siilt 
refineries  and  linen  manufactures.  Pop.  4084. 

EV/EKCUEECH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somenset. 

EV/ERD.).N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  N'orthamiitou. 

EVtERETT'S  SPRING,  a post-ofiice  of  Floyd  co..  Georgia. 

EV'ERETTSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Alexandria  town- 
ship. Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey,  about  11  miles  W.N.W. of 
Fleuiington. 

EV'ER  ETTSVILLE,  a village  of  Albemarle  co..  Virginia 
near  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Rich 
mond. 

EVERGHEM.  A^ver-ah&ni',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  4 miles  .N.  of  Glient.  Pop.  7795. 

EV'ERGPtEEN,  formerly  R< )G ERS VI  LLE.  rojterz-vil.  o 
a post-village  of  Anderson  district.  South  Carolina,  131  miles 
W’..N.W’.  of  Columbia. 

EVERGREEN,  a post-village  of  Conecuh  co.,  Alabama, 
about  lOS  miles  S.S.W’.  of  .Montgomery.  It  has  2 churches, 
an  ticademy.  and  3 stores. 

EVERGREEN,  a post-office  of  Newton  co.,  ^Mississippi. 

EV  ERG  R EEX.  a post-office  of  Avoyelles  parish.  Louisiana. 

EVtERlNGlIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

EY/ERITTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  W’ayne  co..  North 
Ciirolina,  on  the  Neuse  River,  and  on  the  ^Vilmington  and 
W’eldon  Railroad,  about  50  miles  S.E.  of  Raleigh.  It  con- 
tains a fiourisliing  seminary  for  girls. 

EV/ERLY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

EY^ERSDEN,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

EV/ERSDEN,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cam-  . 
bridge. 

EV'ERSHOLT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

EV'ERSHJT,  a parish  of  Englaml.  co.  of  Dorset.  6L  mijea 
E.N.E.  of  Reauminster.  Melbuiy  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Ilchester.  is  in  this  parish. 

EV'ER.8LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

EVtERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Reds. 

EVERT JN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

EVERTO-N.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lanc'’ster. 

EV^ERTON.  a po.st-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Ind..aua,  .'0  niilefi 
E.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

EY'ESR.VTCH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

EVESH.IM.  eevz/am  or  eevzfflam.  a parliamer.tarv  and 
municipal  borough  and  market-town  of  England,  co.  ol  Wor- 
cester. in  the  beautiful  vale  of  the  same  name,  and  o7i  foe 
navigable  Avon,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Worcester.  Area,  which  in- 
cludes 3 parishes.  2150  acre.s.  Pop.  in  1851, 4605,  mostly  em- 
ployed in  garden  work  in  the  rich  environs.  It  has  some 
remains  (including  rhe  stately  tower)  of  its  celebrated  niitrod 
abbey,  founded  in  709;  two  branch  banks,  with  small  maun- 
factoriesof  stockings,  and  a large  market  on  Mond.av  for  hor- 
ticultural produce.  It  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  An  act  has  been  obtained  for  a railway  connects 
itig  W’orcester  and  Oxford,  and  passing  through  Evesham. 

In  1265,  Edward,  Prince  of  W’ales,  afterwards  Edward  I., 
here  totally  defeated  the  barons,  under  Simon  de  Montfoi't. 

EVESHAM,  eevz'ham,  a township  of  Burlingtou  co.,  New 
Jersey.  Pop.  3145. 

EVESH.V.M.  a village  in  the  above  township.  8 miles  S.W. 
of  Mount  Holly,  has  a church,  and  2 or  3 stores. 

EVIAN,  A've-6N<  {auc.  A'juianumf)  a village  of  Savoy,  on 
Lake  Leman  26  miles  N.E.  of  Geneva.  Pop.  2034.  Near  it 
are  the  chalybeate  baths  of  Amphion. 

EVIE  (Av'ee)  and  REN^DELL,  a parish  in  the  mainland  ot 
Orkney.  Scotland.  Pop.  1447. 

EVGNGTGN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

EVMT’S  MOUNH'AIN.  a riilge  extending  across  the  Mary- 
land line  N.N.E.  through  Bedford,  to  the  Raystown  branch 
of  the  Juniata. 

EVOLl.  a town  of  Naples.  See  Eboli. 

EVOKA,  Sv'o-rA,  (anc.  Ebhra  and  TA'ieralf itna  JiAh'a,)  a city 
of  I’ortngal.  capital  of  the  province  of  Aleintejo.  on  a height 
85  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lisbon.  Pop.  15.000.  It  is  enclosed  by 
ramparts,  and  has  two  ruined  forts,  a rich  Gothic  cathedral, 
several  convents  and  hospitals,  a house  of  charity,  barracks, 
diocesan  schor)l,  and  a museum.  An  a queduct  still  in  use, 
and  the  remains  of  a temple  of  Diana,  (now  a slaughter^ 
house.)  are  attributed  to  the  Roman  general.  Quintus  Ser 
torius.  It  has  manufactures  of  hardware  and  leather. 

EVORA-MONTE.  Av/o-rA-mon^tA.  a town  of  Portugal, 
proviuce  of  Alemtejo.  beautifully  situated  on  the  side  and 
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crefli  of  a hill,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Evora.  It  is  surrounded 
Sy  v{*lls.  and  defended  bv  a castle.  Here,  in  1831,  the 
(viiiijuelHes.  after  bein;'  defeated  at  Santarem,  were  forced  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  Pop.  940. 

EVK.iN.  a town  of  France,  department  of  CQtes- 

du-\ord.  on  the  Ranee,  6 miles  S.S.F.  of  Dinan.  Pop. 4.500. 

KVRrl,  aiv’r^  a river  of  France,  department  of  Cher,  rises 
in  the  marsh  of  Hourdelins.  and  joins  the  Cher  near  Vier- 
zcn.  Lenirth.  41  miles. 

KVRKU.V,  Sv'ruh',  (anc.  M diolafnum,  afterwards  Ehurn- 
vda-x  and  Ebrnicoe)  a city  of  France,  (rapital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Kure.  on  the  Iton.  5-'>  miles  W.N.W.  of  Paris.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  many  anti'iue  houses,  a fine  cathedral, 
the  church  of  St.  Taurin.  a clock  tower,  built  durinjj  the 
En^iiish  domination  in  1417,  a town-hall,  episcopal  palace, 
theatre,  and  a botanic  <jarden.  It  has  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton twist,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  leather.  In  its 
environs  is  the  fine  chateau  of  Navarre,  in  which  the  Em- 
press .lo.sephine  resided  after  her  divorce.  P.  in  185‘2.  12.877. 

KVKON.  ^v'r6N0^a  townof  France,  department  of  May  enne, 
17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Laval.  Pop.  225rt. 

EVKY,  ^v'reeAa  station  on  the  Paris  and  Corbeil  Railway, 
13  miles  ,S.  of  Paris. 

EVST,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Yevst. 

EU  A.NOIVITZ.  A-wd-no'wits.  or  EY W.\NOWTTZ.  I ^3-not- 
ti'its.  a tow-n  of  Austrian  Moravia,  24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rriiun, 
on  the  IL'inna.  Pop.  2 03. 

EM'R.WK'S  MI  LLS.  a post-office  of. lohnson  co.,  Arkansas. 

EW'ELL.  a small  market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Surrey,  with  a station  on  the  London  and  Epsom  Rail- 
way, H miles  N.N.E.  of  Epsom.  Pop.  in  1851,  1918. 

EWELL,  a pari.sh  of  En‘.;land.  co.  of  Kent. 

EWELME,  uRv^lm.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford.  2.^ 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Wallingford.  It  has  an  hospital,  founded 
by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

EWE.  I,  ICH,  loK  yoo.  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  in  Scot- 
land. on  the  W.  coast  of  the  co.  of  Ross.  It  is  connected  by 
a short  river  with  Loch  Maree. 

EWENLNY.  a p arish  of  .South  W.ales.  co.  of  Glamorgan,  5 
miles  W.  of  Cowl)!  idge.  It  lots  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey. 

EW'EKRY.  a paiash  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

EWES'D.ILE.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries,  on 
the  small  ri\  aar  Ewes,  4 mila»s  N.  of  Langholm.  The  scenery 
is  amo)igst  the  most  beautiful  on  the  bordei’S. 

liWMlURST.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

EWHURST.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

EWllURST.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

KWLIK.  a village  of  Holland.  See  EwVK. 

EWGNG.  a township  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Delaware  River.  Pop.  2079. 

EWl.NG.  a post-oftice  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio. 

EWI.NG.  a postroffice  of  Franklin  co.,  Illinois. 

EWING'S  N EUK,a  post-office.  Cumberland  co..  New  Jersey. 

EW'INGT  J.N.  a posGotfice  of  Gallia  co..  Ohio. 

EWI.NGT  4N.  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Effingham 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Little  Wabash  River,  where  it  is  ciossed 
by  the  .National  Road.  82  miles  S.E.  of  Springfield.  It  is  on 
the  route  of  the  projecteil  railro.ad  between  Alton  and  Terre 
Haute.  The  i-iver  here  affords  water  power.  I'o)).  200. 

KW'LOE.  a township  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Flint. 

FiW^YAS.  a valley  of  South  M'jiles,  co.  of  Brecknock,  near 
the  point  where  it  joins  with  the  cos.  of  Hei’efoi-d  and  Mon- 
mouth. It  is  watered  by  the  river  Honddy,  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  and  contains  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Llanthony  Abbey. 

EM'Y.VS  H.VR^ILD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford 

EWYK  or  EWI.IK,  ;\GvIk.  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  Geldei  l ind.  ti  miles  W.  of  Nymwegen.  Pop.  H70. 

E.\.\E:ID  1.  5x-aa'deh.  a commune  of  Belgium,  province 
of  E.ist  Flanders.  8 miles  N.W.  of  Termonde.  It  has  linen 
manufictori.'S.  breweries,  and  corn-mills.  Pop.  4235 

E.N'B  HJR.NE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

E.N'BURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

EXCEL'SIGR,  a post-office  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minnesota  Ter- 
ritory. 

E.NCH  VNGE,  a post-office  of  Witrren  co.,  North  Carolina. 

E.NCH  VNGE,  a post-office  of  M'Cracken  co..  Kentucky. 

E.XC 1 1)  EU I L,  ^x'see'd  t’F,  an  ancient  town  of  Fi’am-e.  depart- 
ment r)f  Dordogne.  20  miles  N.E.  of  Perigueux.  on  the  Loue. 
It  has  two  anti  lue  towers,  with  other  remains  of  funner 
defiMices.  and  ruins  of  a monastery.  Marshal  Bugeaud  was 
born  here  in  1784.  Pop.  about  2000. 

E.NE.  ^x.  (anc,  river  of  England,  rises  in  Exmoor. 

CO.  of  8om  -rs.  t.  and  flows,  after  a S.  course  of  45  miles,  into 
the  English  Channel  at  Exnnuth  from  whence  to  'I'opsh-im 
(about  8 mil  )S)  it  has  a navirable  estuary.  Its  chief  attlu- 
ents  are  the  Yeo  and  Clist.  Bampton,  Tiverton,  and  Exeter, 
are  on  its  t)anks. 

E.X-EA  DE  LOS  CAB.\LLEI10S,  See  Ege.v  de  i,os  Ca- 

BALtEUOS. 

K.XMILBY.  a township  of  England,  co.  York,  North  Riding. 

E.NEN.  a town  of  France.  See  Egoisiuim. 

E.N.ETEK.  (L  Idea,  Exo’nia.  I'Tcfhi?)  a city,  seaport,  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Exe,  10  miles  N.W.  of  its  outlet  in  the 
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I English  Channel,  159  miles  W.S.W.  of  London,  on  a branch 
of  the  Great  M'estern  Railway:  lat.  50°  44'  N.,  Ion.  .3° W.; 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  summit  and  slopes  of  an  acclivity 
rising  from  the  i iver,  over  which,  at  the  W.  entrance  to  the 
city,  is  a handsome  stone  bridge.  Two  principal  streets 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  from  which  a number  ot 
smaller  ones,  extremely  narrow,  diverge.  It  is  well  paved 
and  lighted,  amply  supplied  with  water,  and  kept,  on  the 
whole,  remarkably  clean.  The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the 
city  is  the  Cathedral,  a noble  edifice,  of  high  antiquity.  J> 
is  cruciform,  498  feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  a nave,  u ilb 
two  side-aisles,  two  short  transepts,  formed  out  of  two  heavy 
Norman  towers,  each  130  feet  in  height,  a choii-  of  the  same 
width  as  the  nave,  and  128  feet  in  length,  10  chapels  or  ora 
tories,  and  a chapter-house.  The  \V'.  front  is  richly  dec> 
rated,  presenting  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fi^ades  of  any 
building  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps  in  Europe.  'J'he  other 
architectural  antiquities  are  the  remains  of  the  castle  of 
Rougemont,  on  a high  eminence  N.  of  the  city;  St.  John’s 
Hospital,  now  appropri-ated  to  a free  grammar  school,  &c.; 
and  the  chapels  of  St.  IVynard  and  St.  Anne,  and  the  chapel 
of  the  Leper’s  Hospital.  The  modern  edifices  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  theatre,  assembly  or  ball-room,  bridewell, 
jail,  sessions-house,  cavalry  and  artillery  barracks,  guild- 
hall baths,  and  the  new  markets.  There  are  24  chur  hes 
and  Episcop;tl  chapels  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  besides  2 
Independent  churches.  2 Baptist. a Rre.sby terian.  and  several 
other  places  of  worship  for  Methodists  and  Unitarians,  a 
Friends’  meeting-house,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a 
syn.agogue.  'fhere  are  56  daily  schools  in  the  city,  s.-v.a-’al 
of  which  are  endowed,  and  13  seminaries  devoted  to  priuir.iy 
instruction.  This  enumeration  includes  a free  gramniar 
school,  f )unded  by  the  citizens  in  the  time  of  Charles  1.,  in 
which  the  sons  of  freemen  are  instructed  gratuitously.  It 
has  sixteen  exhibitions  to  either  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  charitable  institutions  of  va.doua 
kinds  are  numerous.  Of  these  about  10  are  devoted  to 
education,  of  which  the  principal  are  St.  Mary  Arches 
School,  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Central  ScLjoI.  ano  the 
Exeter  British  School.  The  charitable  institut'otr,  coiu- 
prise  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  ici  t;'.o  s cl  -..d  itidi- 
gent.  opened  in  1747,  and  contaitiing  200  beds,  rupnorted 
partly  by  subscription,  and  partly  from  incotve  derived 
from  funded  property ; a dispensary,  a well-con  dueled  lunatF 
asylum,  a deaf  and  dumb  institution,  a penitentiary  for 
destitute  females,  an  eye-infiiuiarv,  a lying-in  charity,  a 
humane  society  f'r  the  recovery  of  the  apparently  drowned, 
a stranger's  fiend  .societj%  &c...  besides  a number  of  minor 
charides.  'i'he  scientific  and  literary  institutions  are  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  the  Arts,  established  in  1817.  and  containing 
about  10.000  volumes:  the  Athenaeum,  a literary  institution, 
established  in  1835;  a mechanic's  institute,  established  in 
1825:  a literary  and  philosophical  society,  founded  in  1836, 
&c.  Woollen  goods  were  formeily  manufactured  here  to  a 
gieat  extent,  but  the  trade  is  now  all  but  extinct,  being 
limited  to  small  quantities  of  serges.  The  cotton  and 
shawl  manufacture,  at  one  time  considerable,  has  entirely 
ceased.  The  weekly  meetings  of  the  woollen  manufacturer.s 
of  Devon,  however,  are  still  held  here.  There  ai’e  several 
large  breweries  and  iron-foundries  in  the  town,  and  some 
tan-yaids  and  paper-mills  in  the  vicinity.  The  priiicipal 
exports  are  serges  and  other  woollen  goods,  paper,  atid  man- 
ganese: imports,  general  merchandise,  timber,  coals,  (chietl/ 
from  Newcastle.)  and  limestone.  By  means  of  a caiiiil.  5 miles 
in  length  and  15  feet  in  depth,  vessels  of  400  tons  can  now 
reach  the  city.  A large  floating  basin  has  also  been  recently 
formed:  extreme  length,  917  feet,  width,  110^  feet,  at  the 
entrance.  90  feet,  depth,  18  feet.  On  December  31,  18.50,  the 
vessels  registered  at  tlie  port  were  182.  tonnage.  18.358; 
entered  coastwi.se,  in  the  same  year,  910  vessels,  tonnage, 
76.938;  cleared.  613  vessels,  tonnage.  38.682.  Colonial  and 
foreign  vessels,  inwards,  184.  tonnage.  7<'54;  outwards,  97. 

Exeter  is  a place  of  remote  anti(iuity.  having  been  a 
British  settlement  long  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans, 
bv  wh!)m  it  was  called  Isca  Damnoniorum,  being  spoken  of  by 
this  name  both  by  Antoninus  and  Ptolemv.  A number  of 
coins,  small  bronze  statues,  some  tesselited  paveim-nts.  and 
other  Roman  antiquities,  have  been  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city,  showing  that  it  was  an  important  lioman 
station.  In  the  reign  of  Alfred  it  was  called  hh^un-ce.stre., 
(the  Castle  of  the  Ex.)  of  which  the  present  name  is  a cor- 
ruption. Before  the  Norman  conquest  this  place  was  the  re 
sidence  of  the  West  Saxon  kings.  'I'he  number  of  its  religi- 
ous establishments  was  at  one  time  so  great  that  the  Sax- 
ons called  it  Monkstown.  It  is  said  to  have  beiiii  one  of  the 
first  cities  that  returned  members  to  the  House  of  Coinm''ns. 
Baldwin.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Sir  Thom.-iS  Bod'oy, 
f)under  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  were  natives  of  the  city. 
The  Cecil  family  derive  the  titles  of  eail  and  maniuis  from 

Exeter.  1 1 forms  a county  of  itself  Pop.  in  1851,  12.810. 

Inhab.  Ex'o.v. 

EXCITER,  or  SQUAM'SCGT  RIV'ER,  a sm.all  stream  of 
Rockingkam  co..  New  Hampshire,  falls  luto  tJie  Piscataqua 
River,  about  lO  miles  W.  of  Portsmouth. 
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EXETRR,  a pof^-villapre  and  township  of  Penobscot  co., 
Maine.  60  miles  N.E.  of  Au”usta.  Pop.  1783. 

EXKTEK.  a post-villa.;e  and  township,  seat  of  justice  of 
Rockin»-ham  co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Boston  and  .Maine 
Railroad.  50  miles  N.  of  Boston,  and  37  miles  S.K.  of  Con- 
cord. It  has  a deli.u'htful  situation  on  a river  of  its  own 
name,  and  contain.s.  besides  the  county  buildinjis,  30  or  40 
stores,  4 or  5 churches,  a bank,  a newspaper  office,  and  a 
riclily  endowed  educational  institution,  called  Phillip.s’ 
Academy,  founded  in  1781.  The  fills  at  this  place,  to  which 
the  river  is  navij:able,  afford  good  water  power,  which  is 
improved  for  a cotton  factory,  an  establishment  fir  making 
ga.s  pipes,  a paper  mill,  a morocco  factory,  &c.  The  most 
important  bu.siness.  however,  is  the  manufacture  of  car- 
riages, for  which  there  are  here  8 or  10  estaldishments. 
Pop.  of  township  .3309;  of  the  village,  in  1864,  about  3000. 

EXETRR,  a post-village  and  township  of  AVasliington  cc., 
Rhode  Island,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Providence.  The  village 
contains  a bank,  and  several  cotton  and  satinet  factories. 
Poji.  of  the  township,  1741. 

EXETER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Otsego  co..  New 
York,  on  Canandaigua  Lake,  about  72  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Alpany.  Pop.  1570. 

EX  RTER,  a townsliip  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  2.308. 

EXETER,  a post-townsliip  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
intersected  by  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  Tlie  battle  celebrated  in  Campbell  s “ Gertrude  of 
'Wyoming”  was  fought  liere  in  1778. 

EXi  TER, a township,\Vyoniing  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  216. 

EXETRR,  a post-office  of  Samlusky  co.,  Ohio. 

EXETRR,  a post-township  in  the  northern  part  of  Mon- 
roe CO.,  Micldgaii.  Pop.  832. 

EXETRR,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Illinois,  about  50 
miles  W.  of  Springfield. 

EXETRR,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
25  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Madi.«on. 

EXETRR  MlLiiS.  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

EX'KJBD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  on  the 
Exe  Biver.  7?  miles  N.N.W.  of  Dulverton.  It  has  several 
ancient  tumuli,  and  much  picturesque  scen'^ry. 

RXMIALIi.  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

EX  1 1 ELM,  a town  of  Rr.ince.  See  Eouisiicim. 

EXILLES.  ^x'eei',  or  ESIGLIE,  A-seePya,  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont,  37  miles  W.  of  Turin,  on 
the  Dora  Hipc.i.a.  I’op.  ■'.785. 

EXIN,  ^x'eeiP,  (Pol.  Ksynia.ksm'yL)  a town  of  Prussian 
Poland,  government  of  Posen,  21  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bromberg, 
with  21100  inhabitants,  and  a famous  convent. 

EX'MINSTER,  a p.irish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

EX'.MOOB.  an  extra  parochial  district  of  England,  in  the 
W.  of  the  CO.  of  Somerset,  and  .N.E.  of  Devon.  Area.  19.270 
acres.  It  consists  of  ranges  of  hills,  from  1100  feet  to  160t) 
feet  in  elevation,  formerly  forest,  and  the  resort  of  the  an- 
cient Druids,  but  now  mostly  heath  or  marsh.  A few  red 
deer  still  breed  in  tliis  tract.  Tiie  river  Exe  rises  here. 

RX^MGU'l'lI.  a town  and  watering-place  of  England,  co. 
of  Devon,  parish  of  Littleham.  on  the  Exe.  at  its  mouth  in 
the  English  Channel,  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  ICx'  ter.  Pop.  of  the 
town  in  1851.  5123.  It  has  a ball-room,  baths, and  libraries: 
theextreme  beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery,  with  the  mild- 
ness of  thecliinate  rendering  it  a very  favorite  residence.  The 
B aeon  Hill  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  England. 
Exmouth  '_dves  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Pellew  tiimily. 

E.N:M  )UTH.  GULF,  on  the  W.  coast  of  .\ustralia.  lat.  22° 
S..  firmed  by  a peninsula  about  80  miles  long,  and  termi- 
nating with  the  North-west  Cape.  It  is  30  miles  in  width 
at  tile  entrance,  and  about  65  miles  in  length. 

E.XC\  I.NG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sulfolk. 

E.XPRRH.MEnT  mills,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

EXi’L  PRTNG  T.SLANDS.  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  a 
group  ol  the  Friendly  Islands;  lat.  17°  10'  S..  Ion.  178° 3S'  W. 
They  are  well  situated  for  the  resort  of  vessels;  anchorage 
safe  and  easily  reached.  Fruit  and  vegetablesare abundant. 

EX'TO.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Itutland.  4^  mil  s 
R.N.E.  of  Oakham.  The  Hall,  an.  ancient  seat  of  the  Noel 
family,  .stands  in  a nolile  park. 

LXTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset 


EXTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

EXUMA,  ^x-oo'mA,  Great  and  IjITTLE,  two  of  the  Baimmn 
Islands;  the  larger  in  lat.  23°  30' N.,  Ion.  75°  00'  W..  30 
miles  in  length,  by  3 miles  in  breadth,  and  having  one  ol. 
the  best  harbors  in  these  islands. 

EYAFIALLA-YOKUL,  rd-te-AFli-yo'k651,  a volcano  of  Ice- 
land. 15  miles  S.E.  of  .Mount  Hecla. 

ErALET.aTurkish  term,  signifyingprwiwce.  SeeTi'RKET. 

EYA.M,  ee'am  or  Pam.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby, 
in  a romantic  wooded  and  rocky  dell,  4^  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Tideswell.  Eyam  was  once  known  as  “the  village  of  the 
plauue,”  with  which  disease  it  was  visited  in  1665. 

EYBAR,  A-e-BaiP,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Guipuzcoa, 
23  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Sebastian.  Pop.  1771.  It  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  arms. 

EYDON.  ee'don.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North.ampton. 

EYE,  I,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  m.irket- 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sulfolk.  11  miles  from 
the  Hawley-rnad  Station  ofthe  Eastern  Counties  Bailway.  and 
25  miles  N.  of  Ipswich.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough,  in 
1851,  7531.  The  town  mostly  con.sists  of  whitewa.shed  and 
thatched  cottages;  it  has  a fine  Gothic  churcli.  a giammar 
school  with  two  exliibitions  to  Cambridge,  a handsome 
guildhall,  jail,  house  of  industry,  alms-house,  and  a branch 
bank  of  England.  Eye  formerly  sent  2 members,  and  now 
sends  1 to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons.  The  parliamentary  bo- 
rough now  extends  over  1^  parishes. 

EYE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

EYE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

EY,E,  a liberty  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

EYE.  i.  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  outermost 
island,  at  the  .N.  entrance ofQilolo  Passage;  lat.  n°  23'  .\..  Ion. 
129°  53'  E.  It  is  small,  low,  and  covered  with  wild  trees. 

EYE  or  EYEO,  a town  of  Western  Africa.  See  Katuxoa. 

EYRFORD.  PfiTrd.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

EYR.MOUTH,  PmQth.  a seaport,  maiket-town.  and  parish 
of  .Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick,  on  the  Eye.  a small  stream  whi  h 
rises  in  the  Lammermoor  range,  and  here  enters  the  .North 
Sea.  8 miles  N.N.AV.  of  Berwick.  Pop.  of  parish.  14nl.  It 
exports  grain,  and  has  a fishery.  Here  is  a tine  bay,  with 
an  excellent  harbor. 

EYGUl  ERRS.  A'ghe-aiRL  (nnc.  Aquaria?)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Bouches-du-lGione.  20  miles  R.  of  Arles.  Pop. 
2099.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  silk  twist. 

EYKR.  ike.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

EYLAU.  two  towns  of  Prussia.  See  Rilku. 

EYMi  )UTI  RBS.  A'moo'te-aiiP.  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Haute-Vienne.  23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Limoges.  Pop.  1842. 

EYN  R.  Pneh.  a commune  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders.  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  24 -3. 

EYNRSBURY,  ainz'ber-e,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Iluntinirdon. 

EYNESFORD,  ains'ford,  a pari.sh  of  England  co.  of  Kent, 
5j  miles  S.E.  of  Foot.s-cray.  Pop.  1313.  It  has  an  ancient 
church,  and  ruins  fif  a Norman  castle. 

RYUAGUE.S.  A'rdg'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Bouche.s-du-l  hone,  16  miles  .N.E.  of  Arles.  Pop.  1844. 

EYKE'COUKT  or  AIR'COUUT,  a sm.ill  market-town  of 
Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Galway.  5 miles  N.AV.  of  Bana- 
gher.  Pop.  1419.  lu  the  vicinity  is  the  residence  of  the 
Eyre  family.  • 

EYKR  (air)  CREEK,  the  channel  of  a stream  in  Central 
Australia,  between  lat.  2.5°  and  26°  S..  and  Ion.  138°  and 
139°  E..  traversing  a fiat,  flanked  by  high,  red  sand-hills, 
and  cont.iining  abundance  of  water  and  grass.  Captain 
Sturt  traced  tliis  creek  for  60  miles,  when  penetrating  into 
the  interior  of  Australia  in  1845. 

EYSDEN,  IsMen.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Lim- 
burg. 6 miles  S.  of  Maestricht.  Pop.  9.30, 

EYTIIiJKNE,  i'thorn.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

EYTMN,  i’ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

EYTON-ON-THR-WlLD/.MOaRS',  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Salop,  21  miles  N.  of  IVellington.  Pop.  365.  The  cele- 
brated iiOrd  IL-rbert  of  Cherbury  was  born  here  in  1581. 

EYAV.ANOM  ri'/i.  a town  of  Moravia.  See  Rwaxowitz. 

EY^VORTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

EZCA  RAY.  ^th-kd-rPor  ?s-k%ri/,a  town  of  Spain,  pnivince, 
and  31  miles  W.S.W.  of  Logrofio,  on  the  Oja.  Pop.  3211. 
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I^.AABERO.  fotb^Rg.  a village  and  parish  of  Norway,  stift, 
and  85  miles  N.  of  Christiania,  on  the  Lougan.  Pop. 

4180. 

FAABORQ,  fr/boRO,  a seaport-town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Island  of  Funen.  on  its  S.  coast.  15  miles  W.  of  Svendborg. 
Pop.  22<)0.  It  has  steam  communication  with  Kiel,  and  ex- 
ports corn. 

FA  3.'  RA,  fi-nd'rd.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon.  68  miles 
S.E.  of  Saragossa,  on  the  Matoranna.  In  the  neighborhood 
are  the  ruins  of  a castle,  once  belonging  to  the  Templars. 
Pop.  1370. 


FABBRTANO,  fdb-bre-d'no,  a city  of  Central  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Macerata,  29  miles  W.  of  Macerata.  l‘op.  6619. 
It  has  a cathedral,  and  manufactures  of  paper  and  parch- 
ment. 

F.ABBRTCA.  fdbRire-kl,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical 
States,  delegation,  and  11  miles  E.S.E. of  Virterbo.  Pop.  2149. 

FA'BER’S  MILLS,  a po.st-village  of  Nelson  co.,  A'irgiuia, 
about  100  miles  IV.  of  Richmond. 

FABI AXIIAZA,  fd'be'dn'hS-L.Oh'.  a village  of  Hungary, 
CO.  of  Szathmar.  on  the  Szamos.  Pop.  1130. 

FABIUS,  tab^e-Os  or  fd/behs  a river  of  Mi.ssouri,  which 
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epfwrs  tLft  Mississippi  in  Marion  co.,  nearly  opposite  Quincy, 
in  Illinois,  about  1 mile  below  the  .junction  of  its  main 
branches,  the  North  Fabius  and  Soutli  Fabius.  The  former 
ijiscs  near  the  N.  frontier  of  the  state,  and  flows  S.K.  throu.iih 
the  middle  of  Scotland  and  Lewis  counties.  Its  length  is 
perhaps  15!)  miles.  The  South  F'abius  rises  in  Schuyler 
county,  and  pursues  a south-easterly  coui-se  of  nearly  the 
same  lemrth.  The  .Middle  F'abius  rises  near  the  N.  border 
of  Missouri,  and  enters  the  North  Fabius  on  its  ristht  bank, 
near  the  middle  of  Lewis  county.  Taylor's  Fork  tlows  S.Fl. 
t'urouirh  Lewis  county,  and  enters  South  F’abius  about  9 
miles  ."V.  of  Palmyra. 

F.VIilUS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Onondaga  co., 
New  York,  miles  S.S.L.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  23U5. 

F'ABIUS,  a post-oftice  of  Hardy  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

F'ABl  US,a  township  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Micliigan.  Pop.  876. 

F'ABIUS.  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Mi.ssouri.  Pop.  1620. 

FABI  US,  a townshii)  of  Marion  co.  Missouri.  Pop.  1630. 

FABRIQUFI  LA  NUKVA,  tt-bree'kil  noo-A/vS.  a town 
of  Spain,  province  of  Malaga,  near  the  Guadiaro.  Pop.  2475. 

F’ABRIZIA,  fa-bridtze-A,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra  II.,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Monteleone.  It  suffered 
greatly  by  the  earthciuakes  of  1783.  Pop.  2941. 

FAC'COMBFl.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

FACHES,  fish,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nord, 
4 miles  from  Lille.  Pop.  1257. 

F.\CH INGEN,  fd'King-en,  a vi’lage  of  Western  Germany, 
duchy,  and  9 miles  Fl.N.E.  of  Nassau,  on  the  Lahn.  with 
a celebrated  spring,  whence  500,000  tlasks  of  mineral  water 
are  annually  exported. 

FACILHTY,  a post-office  of  McMinn  co.,  Tennessee. 

F AGON  E,  fd-kobiil.  a lake  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Ni- 
phon,  57  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Yeddo.  It  is  9^  miles  long,  by  4^ 
broad,  and  gives  rise  to  a small  river  of  same  name,  which 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Yeddo.  The  Japanese  attach  peculiar 
sanctity  to  this  lake. 

F'ACH'OR’S  Ft)RK.  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Tennessee. 

FAC'TGRY  CREEK,  or  A'BRAM’S  CREEK,  New  York, 
formed  by  the  union  of  Kinderhook  and  Claverack  Creeks, 
falls  into  the  Hudson  River,  4 miles  above  the  city  of 
Hudson. 

F'ACTORY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Nansemond  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

FAC/TORY  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Isles  de  Los,  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa.  75  miles  N.W.  of  Sierra  Leone.  Lat.  9°  28' 
N.,  Ion.  13°  44'  IV. 

FAC'TORY  POINT,  a post-village  in  Manchester  township, 
Bennington  co.,  Vermont,  on  a branch  of  Battenkill  Liver, 
near  the  Western  Vermont  Railroad,  about  80  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Montpelier.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged 
in  (juarrying  and  preparing  marble.  The  village  contains  a 
woollen  factory  and  a tannery,  both  of  considerable  extent. 

F’.\CtTORY  VILtL.\GE,  Hampshire  co.,  Massachusetts.  3 
miles  N.W.  of  Northampton,  contains  extensive  woollen 
factories  owned  by  Boston  capitalists. 

FAG^TOKYVILLE.  a po.st-village  of  Richmond  co..  New 
York,  on  the  N.  side  of  Staten  Island,  about  155  miles  S.  of 
Albany.  It  has  a l.-irge  dyeing  and  printing  establishment. 
The  name  of  the  post-oilice  is  North  Shore. 

F'ACTORYVILLE.  a po.st-village  of  Tioga  co.,  New  York, 
on  the  Oayuta  Grt^ek.  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  about  264  miles  from  New  York  City.  It 
has  several  mills  or  tactories. 

F' ACTOR  YVI LLE.  a thriving  post-village  of  Wyoming  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Lackawanna  and  M'estern  Railroad, 
35  miles  S.  of  Great  Bend.  It  has  several  mills. 

FACTOR  YVI  LLE,  a village  of  St.  Jo.seph  co.,  ^Michigan, 
on  Nottawa  Creek,  a few  miles  N.E.  of  Centreville.  Pop. 
about  200. 

FADD.  fddd.  a village  of  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  and 
about  2 miles  from  Folna.  on  the  Danube.  Pop.  3831. 

F'.\DI  EVSKOI,  fi-de-Av'skoi,  an  island  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
In  Asiatic  Russia,  lat.  76°  N..  and  Ion.  from  141°  to  14.5°  E., 
between  the  islands  of  Kotelnoi  and  New  Siberia.  Length, 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  loO  miles:  breadth.  .35  mile.s. 

F'AD,  LOCH.  loK  fad,  a lake  of  Scotland,  I.sle  of  Bute,  1 
mile  S.E.  of  Rothe.say.  Length  5 miles. 

F.EGLtEE  or  FAGLOE.  (Faglde.)f  i/gld',  one  of  the  Aland 
Islands,  in  the  Baltic,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  group.  Lat.  60° 
N.,  Ion.  2o°  20'  E. 

F'/E.MUND  or  FAMUND,  (Famund.)  fA'moond',  a lake  of 
Norway,  near  the  Swedish  frontier.  85  miles  S.E.  of  'I’rond- 
bjem.  Length,  from  N,  to  S.,  37  mile.s;  breadth.  5 mile.s. 

F'.ENGtEE  or  FANGOFl,  (Fatigoe,)  fAng'gd',  an  island 
in  the  Baltic,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Sweden.  Lat.  68°  19'  N.,  Ion. 
16°  57'  E. 

F'A  ENZA,  fd-An^zi,  (anc.  Fav^n/tia.)  a city  of  Central  It.alv. 
province  of  Ravenna,  19  mile.s  S.W.  of  Ravenna,  at  tlie 
junction  of  the  canal  of  Zanelli  with  the  Lamone.  Pop. 
17,486.  It  is  enclosed  by  w'alls,  and  defended  by  a cita- 
del. It  has  a cathedral,  and  a fine  marble  fountain,  .schools 
of  painting,  a college,  hospit.al,  lunatic  and  orphan  asy- 
lums. It  has  manufactures  of  a peculiar  earthenware, 
called,  from  the  name  of  the  town,  faience,  silk  twist, 
tabrics,  and  paper,  and  a brisk  trade  bv  the  canal  to  the 
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Po.  It  was  sacked  by  Sir  .1.  Hawkwood  in  1376.  It  was  th« 
l)irthplace  of  the  mathematician  Torricelli. 

F’.d<lRDER  or  F.ARDER,  (Farder.)  taaMer,  a small  island 
off  the  S.  coast  of  Norway,  with  a light-house,  in  lat.  59°  6 
N..  Ion.  10°  37'  E. 

F.'ESULiFl.  See  Fif,.sole. 

F’AGAGNA,  fd-gin'yd,  a village  and  parish  of  Austrian 
Italy,  government  of  5'enice,  8 miles  AV.N.'VV.  of  Udine.  It 
stands  partly  on  a height  and  partly  on  low  ground,  con 
tains  a parish  and  6 auxiliary  churches,  and  the  remaina 
of  an  old  castle,  and  has  several  mills. 

F’AG  LO  E.  (F’aulde.)  one  of  the  Aland  Islands.  Se°  FJEnitlE. 

FAGNANO.  fP.n-yA'no.  or  FAGN  ANO-OLON  A.  fPm-vA'no- 
o-lohii,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  19  miles  N.W.  of 
Milan,  on  the  Olona.  Pop.  1670. 

F'.A.GN  ANO,  a village  of  Italy,  13  miles  S.  of  A'erona.  Here, 
in  1799.  an  engagement  took  place  between  the  F’rench  and 
the  Austrians. 

F'AGNANO,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Citra  II..  14  miles  S.E.  of  Aquila. 

F'AGNANO.  a village  of  Italy,  province  of  Calabria  Citra, 
22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  1800. 

F'AGNANO,  a village  of  Italy,  province  of  Ravenna,  1C 
nilcsS.W.  of  F'aenza. 

I’AHAN,  (fd/han.)  LOWER,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
CO.  of  Donegal,  on  Lake  Swilly. 

F'.AHAN,  UPPER,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Donegal. 

FAHLEEYAN  or  FAHLIYAN,  faiTlee'ydn/,  a town  of 
Persia,  province  of  Ears,  45  miles  N.of  Kazeroon,with  from 
60  to  70  houses,  but  formerly  of  more  impoitance. 

F’AIILUN,  a town  or  province  of  Sweden.  See  F.\lun. 

F'A  H RAF  ELD.  fa'rd-fflt',  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  on 
the  Triesting,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  700. 

F'AIDO,  ll'do,  a town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  Val 
Levantine,  canton  of  Ticino,  22  miles  IV.N.AV.  of  Beliinzona, 
on  the  Ticino.  Pop.  615. 

FAI-F'O,  fi-fo,  a town  of  the  empire  of  Anam,  in  Farther 
India,  and  toi'merly  the  centre  of  its  China  trade,  in  the 
province  of  Quang-nan,  on  a river  near  its  mouth,  in  the 
China  Sea.  and  15  miles  S.  of  Turon.  with  which  town  it 
communicates  by  a canal.  It  has  a large  Boodhic  temple, 
with  2 other  Chinese  temples;  its  population  being  mainly 
Chinese.  The  j)rincipal  exports  are  sugar  .and  cinnamon. 

F'AILSWORTH.  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

F’AIUO.M,  or  F'AIOUM.  See  F'.woom. 

F'A  I R' BA. N K.  a townshii)  of  Sullivan  co.,  Indian.a.  P.  1099 

F’AllRBAULT,  a post-office  of  Rice  co..  Minnesota. 

F'.AIIPBLUFF,  a po.sUoffice.  Columbus  co..  North  Carolina 

F'AIIPBURN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  Wes 
Riding. 

F’AIIUBURN,  a post-village  on  the  line  between  Campbell 
and  F’ayette  counties,  Georgia,  on  the  Atlanta  and  La 
Grange  Railroad,  102  miles  N.M'.  of  Milledgeville. 

F'AIR/DALFl,  a post-v  illage  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 7 miles  S.W.  of  Montrose. 

FAIIUDFIALING,  a post-oftice  of  Marshall  co..  Kentucky. 

F'AIRH'AX,  a covinty  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Virginia,  border- 
ing on  Maryland  and  the  Disti  ict  of  Columbia,  has  an  ai-ea 
of  431)  S(iuare  miles.  The  Potomac  River  forms  its  boun- 
dary on  the  N.E.  and  S.E.,  and  the  Occo(|uan  washes  its 
S.W.  bolder.  'The  surface  is  hilly:  the  soil  in  some  parts  is 
sandy,  and  is  not  uniformly  fertile.  Aluch  of  the  land  has 
been  worn  out,  and  is  no  longer  cultivated.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  two  railroads  leading  to  Alexandria.  Mount 
Vernon,  the  residence  of  George  Washington,  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  Potoimic  in  Fairfax  county.  15  miles  below 
Washington.  F’ormed  in  1742.  and  named  in  honor  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  the  proprietor  of  a considerable  district  in  the  N.E. 
p li  t of  Virginia.  Capital,  F'airfax  Court  House.  Pop.  11,834, 
of  whom  8718  were  free,and  3116  slaves. 

FAIRFAX,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co., 
Vermont,  on  the  Lamoille  River,  about  38  miles  N.E,  by  N 
of  Munt[)elier.  1 1 has  manufactures  of  iron-castings,  starch, 
leather,  Ac.  Pop.  1987. 

FAIRFAX,  or  CULPEPPER  COURT  HOUSE,  a thriving 
post  village,  capital  of  Culpepper  co.,  A'irginia.  on  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad.  It  is  surrounded  by  a finely  di 
versified  and  fertile  region,  which  is  in  a high  state  of  cul- 
tivation. The  business  of  the  place  has  recently  received  a 
new  impetus  by  the  construction  of  the  railroad.  F'airfax 
contains  3 or  4 churches,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Founded 
in  1759.  Pop.  in  1860.  1056. 

FAIRFAX,  a po.et-office  of  Pickens  co.,  Alabama. 

F'AIRFA.X.  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio. 

F’AIRF’AX,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana. 

F’AIRF.VX  COUR'T  HOUSE,  a small  town,  c.apital  rf 
F'airfax  co.,  Virginia,  120  miles  N.  of  Richmond,  and  21  mika 
"W.  of  IVashington,  contains  the  county  buildings,  and  from 
200  to  300  inhabitants. 

F’.AIRFAX  S’TATION,  a post-office,  Fairfax  co.,  Virginia, 

F'AIR/FIELD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

F'AIRF'l  ELD,  a cbapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derbv. 

F’AIRFIELD.  ahamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Lanca.ster,  parish 
and  3i  mile.s  Fl.S.E.  of  Manchester,  on  the  railway  thence  tr 
Stay  ley-bridge.  'The  Moravians  have  an  establishment  here. 
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FATR/FTELD,  a county  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Connecticut,  has  an  area  of  about  650  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the 
N.E.  by  the  Ilousatonic  River,  by  which  it  is  chieliy  watered, 
although  it  has  numerous  small  rivers  falling  into  the 
sound.  This  stream  furnishes  abundant  water-power.  It 
has  several  good  harbors,  which  afford  great  facilities  for 
navigation  and  the  fisheries.  The  surface  in  the  northern 
and  western  portions  is  hilly;  in  the  .southern  and  eastern 
more  level.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  Ilousatonic  is  naviga- 
ble for  steamboats  along  the  eastern  border.  The  railroad 
extending  from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  and  that  con- 
necting Bridgeport  and  Albany,  traverse  this  county.  Seats 
of  justice,  Fairfield  and  Danbury.  Pop.  77,476. 

FAIRFIELD,  a district  in  the  N.  central  part  of  South 
Carolina,  has  an  area  of  680  square  miles.  The  VVateree 
River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  E.  and  N.E.,  the  Broad 
River  on  the  S.W. ; and  it  is  drained  by  Little  River  and 
Wateree  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  district  is  intersected  bv'  the  Charlotte  and  South  Caro- 
lina Railroad.  Capital,  Winnsborough.  Pop.  22,111,  of 
whom  6577  were  free,  and  15,534  slaves. 

FAIRFIELD,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Ohio,  has 
an  area  of  490  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head 
streams  of  the  Ilockhocking  River,  and  by  Little  Walnut 
and  Rush  Creeks.  The  southern  part  is  hilly,  and  the 
remainder  undulating  or  level ; the  soil  is  genei-ally  excel- 
lent. and  well  cultivated.  The  county  contains  quarries  of 
limestone  and  freestone,  which  furnish  good  materials  for 
building.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  by  the 
Hocking  Canal ; also  by  the  Zanesville  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road. Capital,  Lancaster.  I’op.  30,538. 

FAIRFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Somerset 
CO.,  Maine,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kennebec,  25  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Augusta.  Pop.  2753. 

FAIRFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co., 
Vermont,  45  miles  N.W.  of  >Iontpelier.  It  has  some  manu- 
factories of  boots  and  shoes,  starch,  leather,  &c.  Pop.  2497. 

FAIRFIELD,  a post-village  and  township,  port  of  entry, 
and  semi-capital  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut,  is  situated  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
Railroad.  22  miles  S.W.  of  New  Haven.  The  village  stands 
in  a fertile  plain,  about  half  a mile  from  the  water,  and  is 
principally  built  on  one  wide  and  beautiful  street.  The 
dwellings  on  this  street  are  mostly  new  and  very  handsome. 
A fine  Congregational  Church  has  recently  been  erected 
near  its  centre,  and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  village  is 
the  Marine  E*avilion,  a mammoth  hotel  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  visiting  Fairfield  during  the  summer 
months,  for  its  fine  sea  air  and  beautiful  scenery.  About  I5 
miles  E.  by  S..  is  the  village  of  Black  Rock,  containing  a 
church  and  a posboffice.  Its  harbor  is  the  finest  in  the 
state,  w ith  the  exception  of  New  London.  Ships  of  the  first 
clats  are  built  here.  The  western  portion  of  the  township 
comprises  the  borough  of  Southport,  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  New  England  villages,  and  on  the  N.  is  Greenfield  Hill, 
the  scene  of  President  Dwight’s  poem,  ‘‘Greenfield  Hill.” 
The  shipping  of  Fairfield  district,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1852. 
amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  757  tons  registered,  and 
24,508  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of  the  latter,  23,856 
tons  were  employed  in  the  coast  trade.  The  foreign  arrivals 
for  the  year  were  33 — tons,  4018.  The  clearances  for  foreign 
ports  were  31 — tons.  3548,  of  which  2873  were  in  foreign 
bottoms.  Fairfield  was  settled  in  1659.  In  1779,  it  was 
burnt  by  order  of  Governor  Tryon.  Pop.  4379. 

FAIRFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Herkimer 
co..  New  York,  16  miles  E.  of  Utica.  The  village  contains 
ee"eral  churches,  and  perhaps  500  inhabitants.  Pop.  of 
township.  1712. 

FAIRFIELD,  a township  of  Cumberland  co..  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  2448. 

F.VIRFTELD,  a village  of  Es.sex  co..  New  Jersey,  11  miles 
N.VV^  of  Newark. 

F.VIRFIELD,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
42  miles  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

FAIRFIELD,  a township  of  Crawford  co..  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1777. 

FAIRFIELD,  a village  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Penns3dvania, 
on  Shaver’s  Creek,  about  100  miles  \\kN,W.  of  Harrisburg. 

FAIRFIELD,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  88.5. 

FAIRFIELD,  a township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  2014. 

FAIRFIELD,  a post-village  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Virginia, 
144  miles  W.  of  Richmond.  It  has  2 chunthes. 

F'Al  RFI  ELD,  a post-office  of  Hyde  co..  North  Carolina. 

FAIRFIELD,  a post-village  in  Pickens  co.,  Alabama,  on 
f Ae  Tombigbee  River,  about  50  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

FAIRFIELD,  Freestone  co.,  Texas.  See  Appendix. 

F.\It;FI  t'd.D,  a post-village  in  Bedford  co.,  Tennessee, 
about  55  miles  S.  by  E.  of  .Nashville. 

FAIRFIELD,  a post-village  of  Nelson  co.,  Kentucky,  10 
miles  N.E.  of  Bardstown.  It  contains  1 church. 

FAIRFIELD,  a township  of  Butler  CO..  Ohio.  Pop.  2503. 

FAIRFIELD,  a village  and  town.ship  of  Col umbiana  co 
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Ohio,  about  160  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  of  village 
about  400;  of  the  township,  2442. 

FAIRFIELD,  a post-township  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio.  Popu- 
lation 532. 

FAIrFIELD,  a thriving  post-village  in  Bath  township 
Greene  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Dayton  and  Si)ringfield  Railroad, 
64  miles  N. N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  It  contains  4 churches,! 
academy,  and  over  400  inhabitants. 

FAIRF  ELD,  a township  of  Highland  CO.,  Ohio.  Pop. 24-33. 

FAIRFIELD,  a township  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1698 

FAIRFIELD,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio.  I’op.  11 92 

FAIRFIEliD,  a township  ofTuscarawa8co.,Ohio.  I’op.  844. 

FAIRFIELD,  a post-township  in  the  southern  part  of 
Lenawee  co.,  Michigan.  I’op.  1635. 

FAIRFIELD,a  township  in  De  Kalb  co., Indiana.  Popu- 
lation 12  i3. 

FAI  'FI ELD,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  East  Fork  of  Whitewater  River, 
48  miles  N.W.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  866 

FAIRFIELD,  a township  in  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  854. 

FAIRFIEED,  a small  village  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois. 

FAI  IFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wayneco.,  Illinois. 
1.50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Springfield.  It  contains  a handsome 
court  house,  several  stores,  and  a bank.  Pop.  in  1860,  508. 

FAIRFIELD,  a village;  in  Benton  co.,  Missouri,  on  Pomme 
de  Tt;rre  River,  about  109  miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

FAIRFIELD,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Jeffer- 
son CO.,  Iowa,  on  Big  Cedar  Creek,  and  on  the  Burlington 
and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  50  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Burling- 
ton. Fairfield  is  one  of  the  most  importaRt  towns  in  the 
interior  of  the  state,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  active  tratle. 
It  has  1 newspaper-office,  7 churches,  1 bank,  a United  States 
land-office,  a female  seminary,  and  a college  established  by 
the  state.  Pop.  1692. 

FAIRFIELD,  a township,  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  593. 

FAIRFIELD,  a post-village  on  the  line  between  Rock  and 
Walworth  counties,  Wisconsin.  The  post-office  is  in  Wal- 
worth county. 

FAIRFIELD,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Oregon. 

FAIR'FIELD  CEN'TRE,  a post-office.  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana. 

FAIlUFlELD  CORf-NERS,  a post-village  in  Somerset  co., 
Maine,  on  the  Kennebec  River.  22  miles  N.N.E.  of.-Vugusta- 

FAIR'FI  ELD-HEAD,  a town.«hip  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

FAIRH’ORD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester,  on  the  Colne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cotswold  llill.s, 
24  miles  S.E.  of  Gloucester.  Pop.  1672.  It  is  neatly  built, 
and  has  a beautiful^ chui  ch  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Yll, 

FAIR  FORfEST,  a post-office  of  Union  co..  South  Carolina. 

FAIR  FOREST,  a post-office  of  Desha  co.,  Arkan.'sas. 

FAIR  GAIUDEN,  a post-office  of  Sevier  co.,  Tennes.see. 

FAIR  GROA’E,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, 96  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

FAIR  HAWEN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rutland 
co.,  Vermont,  on  the  Saratoga  and  Washington  Railroad, 
about  55  miles  S.W.  of  Montpelier.  The  village  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  Castleton  River,  which  here  affoids  an 
extensive  water-power,  and  near  the  railroad,  about  2 miles 
E.  of  the  New  York  State  Line.  In  the  township  are  seve- 
ral apparently  inexhaustible  quarries  of  excellent  marble 
and  slate,  both  of  which  are  extensively  wrought  and  ex- 
ported. There  are  also  rolling-mills  and  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  nails,  manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  &c. 
Pop.  of  township,  1378. 

FAIRHAVEN,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township 
of  Bristol  CO.,  Mas.sachusetts,  on  Buzzard’s  Bay.  about  65 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Boston.  A branch  railroad,  commu- 
nicating with  Boston  through  the  Cape  Cod  and  Old  Colony 
and  Newport  Railroads,  was  opened  about  the  1st  of  June, 
1854.  The  village  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Acushnet  River,  opposite  New  Bedford,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a bridge  and  ferry.  It  contains  4 chiirchea, 
a bank,  a savings  institution,  3 oil  factories,  an  excellent  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  comprising  a high-school,  grammar, 
Intermediate,  and  primary  schools,  and  the  Boston  and  Fair- 
haven  Iron  Works.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is 
partly  directed  to  shipbuilding  and  the  whale  fishery,  2 
ships,  3 barques,  and  2 brigs  are  owned  here.  The  American 
Nail  and  Machine  Compatiy  are  about  to  establish  their 
works  here.  The  population  in  1850  was  4304;  since  which 
Acushnet  township  has  been  formed  out  of  it.  Pop.  in 
1860,  3118. 

FAIR  HAWEN,  a flourishing  post-village  of  New  Haven 
co.,  Connecticut,  is  situated  on  the  New  Haven  and  New 
London  Railroad,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Quinepito 
River,  which  forms  the  dividing  line  between  New  Haven 
and  East  Haven,  2 miles  E.  from  the  public  square  of  the 
former.  The  passage  of  the  river  for  ordinary  travel  is  by 
an  iron  bridge,  about  300  yards  in  length,  and  for  the 
railroad  cars  by  a massive  frame  structure,  supported  by 
piers  and  braces,  at  an  elevation  of  about  -lO  feet  abo\e  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Most  of  that  part  of  the  village  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Quitiepiac  is  built  on  a beautiful 
plain,  which  extends  to  West  River,  beyond  New  Haven 
The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  intersecting  each  other 
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at  liprht  angles,  and  the  dwellings  are  usually  surro^inded 
with  highly  rnamented  grounds.  The  left  bank  rises  gra 
dually  to  an  elevation  of  100  or  150  feet,  affording  delight- 
ful sites  for  residences.  The  view  of  the  river  ai^d  bay, 
with  the  shipning,  New  Haven,  and  the  bold  outline  of  hills 
towards  the  N.,  commanded  from  this  eminence,  is  one  of 
surpassing  beauty.  About  40  vessels  are  owned  in  Fair 
Haven,  which  are  employed  in  the  oyster  business.  It  is 
stated  that  800,000  kegs  of  oysters  are  annually  exported  to 
dilferent  parts  of  the  United  iStates.  They  are  taken  in  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  and  brought  here  during 
the  winter  season  to  be  opened.  The  vill  ige  contains  4 or 
6 churches,  several  of  them  beautiful  edifices,  an  academy, 

2 hotels,  and  several  first-class  stores.  Pop.  in  1860,  esti- 
mated at  8000. 

FAIK  HAVEN,  a post-village  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York, 
on  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Lake 
Ontario.  Auburn,  and  Ithaca  Bailroad. 

FAIR  HAVEN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Preble  co., 
Ohio,  on  Four  Mile  Creek.  42  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

F.\IR  HAVEN,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois,  8 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Mount  Carroll. 

FAIRHA'VEN,  a bay  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Spitzbergen, 
lat.  79°  50'  N.,  Ion.  10°  6'  E. 

FAIR  HEAD  or  BENMORE' HEAD,  a lofty  promontory 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Antrim,  5 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Ballycastle.  It  is  an  immense  body  of  co- 
lumnar greenstone,  530  feet  in  elevation. 

FAIR  HILL,  a post-village  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland,  7 or  8 
miles  N.  of  Elkton. 

FAIR  HILL,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Virginia. 

FAIR  ISLE,  (lie.)  Scotland,  between  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, 23  miles  S.W.  of  Sumburgh  Head.  Its  length  is  4 
miles:  its  breadth,  2^  miles.  Bop.  232.  It  is  accessible  for 
vessels  at  oidy  one  point,  on  the  S.E.  The  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia.  admiral  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  was  wrecked  off 
here  in  1588. 

FAIR  LAND,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana. 

FAIR  LAND,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co.,  Missouri. 

F.AIR/LEE,  a post-township  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  and  on  the  Connecticut  and  Rassumpsic  Rivers  Rail- 
road, 30  mile  S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  549. 

FAIR'LEY,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  on  the  coast 

3 miles  S.  of  Largs.  It  has  an  old  castle. 

F.AIIPLIGHT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.ssex. 

FAIIPLOP,  in  Hainault  Forest.  England,  12  miles  N.E.  of 

London,  celebrated  fi)r  an  annual  fair,  and  an  oak  of  great 
age  and  size,  now  nearly  destroyed. 

FAIR'.MONT,  a tloiirisliing  post-village,  capital  of  Marion 
co.,  W.  Vii'ginia,  on  the  wcwtei  ii  bank  of  the  Monongahela 
River,  and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  302  miles 
W.  of  Baltimore.  'I  he  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
from  this  point  downward.  A magnificent  wire  suspension- 
bridge  across  the  river  connects  the  village  with  Palatine. 
A newsi>aper  is  published  here.  The  village  contains  a 
bank.  Free  pop.  704. 

F.AIRMONT,  a post-offlce  of  Clark  co.,  Missouri. 

FAIRMOUNT,  a post-office  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York. 

FAIRMOUNT,  a post  office  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey. 

FAIRMOUNT,  Penn.sylvania.  See  Phil.\delphia. 

F.AIRMOUNT,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

F.VIRMOUNT.  a post-township,  Luzerneco., Pennsylvania, 
22  miles  W.  of  Wilkesbarre.  Pop.  1190. 

FAIRM  )UNT,  a post-office  of  Cass  co.,  Georgia,  140  miles 
N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

F.AIRM  JU.NT,  a post-office  of  Smith  co.,  Mississippi. 

FAIRMOUNT,  a post-village  of  Miama  co.,  Ohio. 

F.VIRMOU.VT,  a posLoffice  of  Marshall  co.,  Indiana. 

F'AIR'.MOUNT  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

F.AIIPPLAINS,  a post-office  of  Montcalm  co.,  Michigan. 

F.AIRPLAY',  a post-office  of  Pickens  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

F.AIRPL.AY,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Georgia,  115 
miles  W.  of  Augusta. 

FAIRPLAY,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama. 

FAIRPIj.VY,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  Texas. 

FAIRPL.AY,  a posbvillage  of  Hot  Spring  co.,  Arkansas, 
a few  miles  N.E.  of  Rockport. 

FAIRPLAY.  a post-village  and  township  of  Green  co., 
I idiana.  on  the  Western  Fork,  of  White  River,  75  miles 
S.W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  572. 

F.AIRPLAY.  a post-office  of  Polk  co,,  Missouri. 

FAIRPLAY,  a post-village  of  Grant  co„  Wisconsin,  12 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Galena.  It  has  2 churches,  and  about  100 
houses  The  Sisiniwa  Mouml  College  is  near  this  place. 

F.AIRPGINT^  a post-office  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri. 

FAIR'PORT,  a posboffice  of  Monroe  co..  New  York. 

F.VIRPORT,  (usually  callsd  HORSEGIEADS.)  a village 
of  Elmira  town.ship,  Chemung  co..  New  York,  on  the 
Chemung  Canal.  6 miles  above  Elmira,  has  2 or  3 churches, 
a bank  and  several  stores.  Pop.  about  1000.  See  Hoksb- 
HEADS. 
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FAIRPORT,  a post-vill.age  of  Lake  co.  Ohio,  ou  Lake 
Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  about  165  miles  N.E. 
of  Columbus.  It  has  a commodious  harbor  and  a light 
hou.se. 

FAIRPORT,  a post-village  in  Muscatine  co..  Iowa,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  40  miles  E.S.E.  ot 
Iowa  City. 

FAIR/STED,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

FAIR/'i'ON,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co..  New  Jer.sey, 
4 miles  S.  of  Bridgeton.  It  has  1 or  2 churches,  and  abmit 
50  dwellings. 

FAIR  VIEMV.  a post-village  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New  Yoik, 
about  45  miles  S.E.  of  Butl'alo. 

F.AIRVIEW,  New  Jersey.  See  Quakertown. 

FAIRVIEW,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylva 
nia,  on  the  right  bank  of  .Alleghany  River.  10  miles  N.E.  of 
Pittsburg.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  Houston. 

FAIRVIEAV,  a village  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
40  miles  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

FAIRVIEW,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1106. 

FAIRVIEW,  a village  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania,  14 
miles  N.E.  of  Butler. 

FAIRVIEW,  a village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pennsylvani.a, 
on  tho  W.  bank  of  the  Su.squehanna  River,  nearly  opposite 
Harrisburg. 

FAIRVIEW,  a post-town. ship  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Lake  Erie,  with  a village  on  the  Erie  and  Cleveland 
Railroad,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Erie.  Pop. 2131. 

FAIRVIEW,  a township  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
2126. 

FAIRVIEW,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Maryland. 

FAIRVIEW,  a post-village  of  Hancock  county.  West  A'ir- 
ginia,  is  situated  2 miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  36  miles 
N.  of  Wheeling. 

FAIRVIEW,  a po.st-village  in  Buncombe  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, 240  miles  N.  of  Raleigh. 

FAIRVIEW,  a post-village  in  Greenville  district,  South 
Carolina,  80  miles  N.W.  ofColumbi.i. 

FAIRVIEW,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co., Georgia,  about 
100  miles  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

FAIRVIEW,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co.,  Arkansas. 

FAIRVIEW,  a post-village  of  Todd  co.,  Kentucky,  19C 
miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

FAIRVIEW,  a post-village  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
National  Road,  44  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Zanesville.  It  contains 
several  churche.s.  and  400  or  500  inhabitants. 

FAIRVIEW,  a village  of  Fayette  co.,  Indiana,  50  miles  E 
by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

F.AIRVIEW.  a thriving  post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  In- 
diana, on  the  Mississiuevva  River,  about  75  miles  N.E.  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

FAIRVIEW,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fulton  co., 
Illinois.  75  miles  N.N.W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  920. 

FAIRVIEW.  a post-village  of  Pettis  co.,  Missouri,  76  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

FAIRVIEW,  a post-village  of  Jones  co.,  Iow,a.  on  or  near 
the  Wapsipinicon  River,  33  miles  N.N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

F.AIRVIEW  VILLAGE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

FAIR/VILLE,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co..  New  York,  30 
miles  E.  of  Rochester. 

FAIRVILLE,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

FAlRWA"rER,  a po.-<t-village  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 22  miles  W.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  It  has  2 mills. 

F.AIRWEATIPER,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois. 

FAIRWEATHER,  a mountain  of  Ru.ssian  America,  ?5 
miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Fairweather,  forms  an  important  point 
of  the  Russian  and  British  frontier,  and  is  stated  to  havean 
elevation  of  14.900  feet. 

FAIRWEATHER,  CAPE.  See  C.\pe  Fairwe.xther. 

FAIRWEATHER’S  ISLAND,  at  the  entrance  of  Black 
Rock  Harbor,  Connecticut,  On  it  is  a light,  45  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  41°  8'  24"  N.  Ion.  73*^  13'  30"  W. 

FAISANS,  ILE  DES,  eel  dA  fA'zdN<  (i.  e.  “isle  of  phea- 
■sants,’’)  a small  island,  formed  by  the  Bidassoa,  on  the 
borders  of  France  and  Spain,  near  Irun.  Here  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees  was  concluded  between  France  and  Spain, 
September  7,  1659. 

FAISON’S  DEPOT,  fiVzonz  dee'po,  a post-villagetf  Dublin 
co..  North  Carolina,  on  the  railroad  from  Weldon  to  Wil- 
mington, 63  miles  .N.  of  the  latter. 

FA.IARD  ).  a town  of  Porto  Rico.  See  F.\XAitno. 

FAJEMMIA.  fAj^m'me'A,  a fortified  town  of  Africa,  in 
Senegambia.  state  of  Konkodoo.  (Konkcalu.)  and  the  re- 
sidence of  its  chief,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Bambook.  Lat.  I J' 
50'  N.,  Ion.  10°  35'  W. 

F.AGvENH.AM,  GRE.AT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suf 
folk. 

FA'KENHAM-L.ANC'ASTER.  a market-town  pud  paiish 
of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  the  AVensum,  g4  -Hues  N.W 
ofNorwii-h.  Pop.  2164.  It  has  a magnificent  chur  h. 

F.AL,  fAl,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Corn  wall,  Ho.vs  S.S.W 
into  the  estuary  which  forms  Falmouth  Harbor. 

F.AL/A  AND  SGUt'i'RA,  soeVtra,  a parish  of  Scotland,  coe 
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of  Ediuburiih  and  ITaddinston,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Edin- 
burjtU.  There  was  an  ancient  hospital  here  for  the  relief 
of  pilj^rims. 

EALAUA,  fi-Whi,  a fortified  town  of  Western  Africa,  in 
Senet;ambia.  capital  of  the  state  Soolimana,  215  miles  N.E, 
of  Sierra  Leone.  Pop.  6U0U.  (? ) 

FALAISE,  fi'lAz',  (anc.  Fule/ria  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Calvados,  on  an  elevated  but  broken  flat,  bor- 
dering on  a rocky  precipice,  or  faluise,  whence  its  name,  23 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Caen.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  parts — 
the  town  proper,  almost  completely  surrounded  by  old 
walls;  the  suburbs  of  St.  Laurent  and  Val  d'Ante,  extend- 
ing into  the  narrow  ravine  below  the  precipice  oii  which  the 
town  stands;  and  the  suburb  of  Guibray,  sometimes  called 
the  high  town,  and  situated  on  a height  about  1 mile  E. 
The  situation  is  very  picturesque,  but  the  streets  are  irre- 
gular, the  hou.ses  generally  indifferent,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  town,  as  a whole,  dull  and  lifeless.  The  churches  of 
St.  Laurent,  St.  Gervais,  and  St.  Guibray.  the  town-house, 
general  hospital,  Ilotel-Dieu,  and  public  library,  are  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  but  the  great  object  of  attraction  is  the  castle, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  and  the  birth- 
place of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  occupies  a commanding 
position  on  a promontory  connected  with  the  plateau  on 
which  the  town  is  built  on  one  side  only,  and  isolated  on 
the  others  by  steep  ravines,  and  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  was  a place  of  great  strength.  It  is  now  only  a 
grand  and  picturesque  ruin.  It  covers  nearly  4 acres,  and 
is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  varying  in  height  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  from  16  feet  to  50  feet.  Imme- 
diately within  the  court  another  tower,  of  loftier  eleva- 
tion and  more  architectural  merit,  bears  the  name  of  Tal- 
bot's Tower,  and  is  .said  to  have  been  built  by  the  English, 
after  the  capture  of  Falaise  by  Henry  V.  A colossal  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Conqueror,  by  Louis  Rochet,  was 
inaugurated  here  October  20,  1851.  Falaise  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  first  resort  and  commerce.  Its  trade  consists  of 
wool,  hor.ses,  cattle,  and  of  the  manufiictures  of  the  town, 
comprising  cotton  ho.siery.  lace,  cotton  goods,  leather,  and 
paper.  According  to  the  Normandy  Chronicle.  Falaise  had 
risen  to  be  a place  of  some  importance  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century.  Pop.  in  1852,  8961. 

FALALU,  fd-li-loo',  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands, in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  N.W.  of  Ilogolen. 

FALCKS.  fdPth^s,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  29  miles 
S.W.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  2,310.  It  has  mineral  springs,  and 
ruins  of  a Roman  castle. 

FALCET.  a town  of  Spain.  See  Fat.set. 

FAMCO-N,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Arkansas. 

FjVLCONARA.  fdl-ko-nd'rl.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Citra,  10  miles  W.  of  Co.senza.  Pop.  1666. 

F.\L/C0NER,  a postroflice  of  Chautamiua  co..  New  York. 

FALCONERA,  fdl-ko-nA^l,  a small  island  of  the  Grecian 
Ai-chipelago.  26  miles  N.W.  of  Milo.  Lat.  360  50'  40"  N. 

FALEME,  fd'I;i/mA.  FALKMEII.  fd'lA'm^h.  or  BA  (bd) 
FALEMl^l.  a river  of  Seneg.ambia.  in  Western  Africa,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Senegal  which  it  joins  15  miles  N.W.  of  Galam.  in 
lat.  14°  40'  N.,  Ion.  11°  48'  VV'..  after  a N.  course  of  200  miles. 

FAL'FIELD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 
Pop.  1537. 

F.\LKENAU,  fdPkeh-ndw',  a town  of  Bohemia,  5 miles 
W.S.W.  of  Elbogen.  on  the  Eger.  Pop.  1900. 

FAL  KEN  BERG,  fdFken-bARo'.  a fortified  town  of  Prus- 
sian Silesia.  14  miles  S.W.  of  0 peln.  Pop.  1632. 

F.ALKENBERG,  fdl'ken-b^Rn',  a .seaport  town  of  Sweden, 
laen,  and  20  miles  N.W.  of  Halmstad,  with  a small  harbor, 
16t)0  inhabitants,  and  an  active  .salmon  fishery. 

FA  LK  E.N  BU  RG,  fdl'ken-bOdRo'.  a towt>  of  Prussian  Po- 
merania. 47  miles  S.  of  Cbslin.  Pop.  3050, 

FAL'KENIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

FALKE.NSTEI.N,  fll'ken-stine',  a town  of  Sa.xony,  circle 
of  Zwickau,  11  miles  E.  of  Plauen.  Pop.  3346. 

F.AL'KINGII.AM,  a parish  of  England.  See  Folking- 

HAM. 

FAiyKTNSTETN,  a post-office  of  Preston  co.,  Virginia. 

F.\LKI1{K.  fdl-kirk',  (commonly  pronounced  in  Scot- 
land. faw-kirk',)  a parliamentary  and  muni  ipal  burgh, 
market-town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling,  on  an 
eminence  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  fertile  tract  called 
the  Carse  of  Falkirk.  21  miles  W.N.W.  of  Edinburgh  on  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  l.ailway,and  Scottish  Central  Rail- 
way. Pop.  of  the  borouyh  in  1861,  9029.  It  has  a town- 
house.  parish  church,  numerous  schools,  a public  library. 
Several  branch  banks,  a foundry,  and  other  small  manu- 
factures. The  Great  Carron  Iron-works  are  within  2 miles 
of  the  town,  which  is  famous  for  its  three  annual  trysts, 
which  are  the  largest  cattle  fairs  in  Scotland.  3(  0,000  head 
01  ntctle  and  sheep,  on  an  average,  appearing  annually,  and 
'.Me.s  m.ide  to  the  amount  of  half  a million  stei  ling.  Fal- 
kirk unites  with  Linlithgow,  Lanark,  Hamilton,  and  Air- 
drie in  sending  one  iiiemlter  to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 
Traces  of  the  Homan  wall  of  Antoninus  are  found  in  this 
parish.  Here  was  fau.;ht.  a.  n.  1298.  a battle  between  the 
troops  of  Sir  William  Wallace  and  of  Edward  I.,  when  the 
latter  was  victorious;  also,  in  1746,  an  engagement  between 
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the  Highlanders,  under  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  the 
English  army. 

FALKJUPINQ,  a town  of  Sweden.  See  Falkoping. 

FALKLAND,  fawkffand,  a royal  and  municipal  borough 
and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  at  the  foot  of  East  Lo- 
mond Hill,  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  in  1851, 
3102.  The  only  object  of  interest  is  the  palace,  a favorite 
hunting-seat  of  the  Scottish  monarchs.  The  chief  part  of 
the  present  edifice,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  heritable 
keeper,  was  built  by  .lames  V„  who  died  here.  Falkland 
gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  English  family  of  Carey. 

FALK'L.AND,  a post-office  of  Pitt  co..  North  Carolina. 

FALK'LAND  ISLANDS,  (Fr.  Malouines,  uiAToo-een';  Sp. 
Malvinas,  uiAl-vee'nAs.)  an  island  group  in  the  South  At- 
lantic Ocean,  belongitig  to  Great  Britain,  consisting  alto- 
gether of  about  200  islands,  large  and  small,  250  miles  N.E. 
Terra  del  Fuego,  between  lat.  51°  and  53°  S.,  and  Ion.  57° 
and  62°  W.  Only  two  of  the.se  islands  are  of  any  consider- 
able size;  they  are  called,  respectively,  East  and  West  Falk- 
land, separated  from  each  other  by  a sound  (see  Fai.kl.vnd 
Sound)  varying  in  breadth  from  2^  to  18  miles.  East  Falk- 
land is  about  85  miles  in  length,  and  about  53  miles  in 
breadth ; area.  3000  square  miles.  West  Falkland  is  80  miles 
long  by  about  40  broad ; area.  2000  square  mile.s.  The  other 
i.slands  vary  from  16  miles  long  by  8 broad,  to  mere  islets 
of  half  a mile  diameter.  The  whole  group  is  indented  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  bays,  harbors,  and  sounds;  two  of 
the  latter,  Choiseul  and  Grantham,  penetrating  so  deeply 
into  either  side  of  East  Falkland  as  neatly  to  divide  it  into 
two  parts,  the  intervening  isthmus  being  little  more  than  2 
miles  broad. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  islands  is  by  no  means 
attractive.  Ridges  of  rocky  hills,  about  1000  feet  in  height, 
traverse  extensive  tracts  of  .sombre-looking  moorland,  unen- 
livened by  a tree,  and  limited,  .seaward,  by  a low,  rocky 
coast,  on  w hich  the  surf  beats  w ith  great  violence.  On  the 
N.  part  of  East  Falkland  the  hills  attain  a considerable  ele- 
vation, but  the  wh  de  of  the  S.  portion  is  so  low  that  it  can- 
not be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a vessel  5 miles  distant.  The 
more  elevated  parts  of  East  Falkland  are  quartz  rock  ; clay- 
slate  prevails  in  the  intermediate  districts.  Sandstone,  on 
which  are  beautifully  perfect  impressions  of  shells,  occurs 
in  beds  within  the  slate  formation,  and  upon  the  slate  is  a 
stratum  of  clay  fit  for  making  bricks.  A peculiar  feature  in 
the  geology  of  these  islands  is  presented  in  streams  of  stones, 
which  appear  to  tlow  down  the  sides  of  the  hills.  These 
streams  are  20  or  3J  feet  wide,  spreading  out  in  some  places 
to  even  a quarter  of  a mile  in  width.  The  stones  are  o*'  vtv 
rious  sizes,  from  1 to  4 or  5 feet  cube.  Scarcely  any  view 
can  be  more  disiiud  than  that  from  the  heights;  moorland 
and  black  bog  extend  as  fiir  as  eye  can  discei  n,  intersected 
by  innumeraide  streams  and  pools  of  yellow  ish  brown  water. 
The  soil  of  the  islands,  so  fitr  as  has  been  explored,  is  gene- 
rally peat,  although  much  of  what  seems  to  be  a barren 
moor  is  solid  .sandy  clay,  covered  by  a thin  layer  of  vege- 
table mould,  on  which  grow’  shrubby  bushes  and  a coarse 
grass,  affording  ample  nourishment  to  cattle.  'The  largest 
river  is  the  San  Carlos  in  East  Falkland,  about  30  miles 
long,  and  navigable  for  boats  tor  8 miles.  The  only  other 
stream  of  any  note  is  the  Arwyo  Malo  or  Matson,  w hich  falls 
into  1‘ort  San  Salvador,  on  the  N.E.  coast. 

'The  climate  is  equable  and  remarkably  salubrious,  there 
being  no  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold.  'The  ordinary 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  between  3U°  and  50°  in  winter, 
and  from  40°  to  65°  in  summer.  Rain  and  high  winds  are 
frequent,  but  lightning  and  thunder  are  rare.  A peculiar 
feature  of  the  ialklands  is  the  entire  destitution  of  trees, 
but  there  are  a great  variety  of  sweet-scented  tlowers.  which, 
in  November  and  December,  nearly  cover  the  ground.  'Ihe 
tus.-ac  grass  is  the  most  u.seful  and  singular  plant  in  the 
flora  of  these  islands.  It  covers  all  the  small  i.-lands  of  the 
group  like  a f nest  of  miniature  palms,  and  thrives  best  on 
the  shores  exposed  to  the  spray  c f the  sea.  Fernsand  mosses 
are  few,  but  lichens  are  in  great  vai  iety  and  abundance.  So 
far  as  yet  tried,  all  the  useful  kinds  of  vegetables  and  green 
crops  generally  have  thri\en,  but  fruit  has  not  been  found 
to  succeed,  and  it  is  doubtful  w hether  corn  would  lipen. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  ap- 
pear to  form  the  natural  resources  of  this  country.  It  is 
stated  that  the  very  few  animals  landed  originally  by  the 
Buenos  Ayreans  and  others  have  gone  on  increasing  in 
numbers,  entirely  in  a state  of  nature,  until  they  are  now 
reckoned  at  from  35.000  to  lOo.OOO,  or  more.  'The  wild 
horses  of  the  islands,  of  w hich  there  are  several  thousands, 
are  highly  thought  of;  and  although  many  of  thedistiicts 
are  too  un  ist  and  sw'ampy  for  sheep,  still  there  is  a sutt ci- 
ent  quantity  of  land  on  w hich  tlocks  could  be  kept  advan- 
tageously. Rigs  and  rabbits  are  also  plentiful,  'the  nume- 
ous  creeks  abound  with  a description  of  fi.sh  resembling  a 
gray  mullet,  weighing  up  to  15  pounds,  and  which  are  caught 
in  large  (luantities  by  the  simplest  means,  tea  elephant 
and  seal  frequent  the  shores,  and  whales  resort  to  the  sur- 
rounding waters,  though  now  in  diminished  numbers 
There  are  no  reptiles  of  any  kind  in  the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  of  the  quadrupeds  a peculiar  species  of  fox  is  the  only 
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animal  indijrenoiis  to  them.  The  principal  of  the  feathered 
tribe  ant  pee^^,  snipes,  ducks,  hawks,  vultures,  all):itrosses, 
gulls,  petrels  penguins,  &c.,  and  a very  few  land  birds. 

The  Falkland  Islands  were  discovered  by  Davis,  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1592.  They  were  afterwards  visited  (lC9y) 
by  Strong,  who  gave  them  the  name  which  they  now  bear. 
In  1710.  a French  vessel  from  St.  iMalo  touched  at  them,  and 
named  them  Isles  Malouines.  Settlements  were  afterwards 
formed  on  them  by  the  French.  Spaniards,  and  English 
alternately,  but  the  latter  have  ultimately  retained  posses- 
sion of  them.  A British  settlement  has  been  recently  formed 
in  East  Falkland,  called  Stanley,  situated  at  the  head  of 
Foi  t VVMlliam.  an  inlet  on  the  N.E.  coast.  Lat.  51°  40'  30" 
S. ; Ion.  57°  49'  W. 

FALKtLAXD  SOUND,  a narrow  strait  separating  East 
and  IVest  Falkland  Islands  from  each  other.  It  extends  45 
miles  in  a N.  and  S.  direction,  varying  in  breadth  from  25 
to  18  miles.  The  E.  side  of  the  sound  is  low,  with  gently 
unlulating  hills,  seldom  exceeding  150  feet  in  height.  The 
W.  side  is  high  and  bold,  forming  a singular  ridge,  varying 
from  300  to  590  feet  in  height. 

FALK'NEli’S  ISLAND,  of  Guilford  Harbor.  Connecticut. 
It  contains  a fixed  light  75  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Lat.  41°  12'  36"  N..  Ion.  72°  39'  42"  W. 

FALKONERA.  fdl-ko-na^  d.  a small  island  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  45  miles  from  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Morea,  and 
28  miles  N.W.  of  Milo.  Lat.  36°  51'  N..  Ion.  23°  54'  E. 

FALKOPING,  (Falkdping.)  or  FALKJOl’ING,  (Falkjop- 
in.g.)  fil'chd'piog,  a small  town  of  Sweden,  laen,and  38  miles 
S.W.  of  Mariestad,  near  which,  in  1388.  Albert,  King  of  Swe- 
den, was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Denmark. 

FAL'L.\SBURG.  a po.st-ofiice  of  Kent  co.,  Michig.an. 

FALL  BRANCH,  a village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tennessee. 

FALL  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Henry  county,  and 
after  a course  of  about  75  miles,  falls  into  White  River, 
just  above  Indianapolis  It  is  a valuable  stream  for  mills. 

FALL  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Early  co.,  Georgia. 

FALL  CREEK,  a township  in  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop. 1341. 

F A LL  CREEK,  a township  in  Henry  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1729. 

FALL  CREEK, atownship in  'ladisonro., Indiana.  P.2I07. 

FALL  CREi.K,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana. 

FALL  CREKK,atownshipin  Adams  co., Illinois.  Pop.957. 

FALL^EN  TIM/BER,  a post-office  of  Cambria  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

FALLERSLEBEN,  fJlders-lA'ben,  a town  of  Hanover, 
principality  of  LUneburg.  9 miles  S.E.  of  Gifhorn.  The 
po  t lioft'man  was  born  here.  Pop.  1414. 

FA  LL'l  NG  BBIDGE,  a postroffice  of  Campbell  co.,  Virginia. 

FALLING  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

FALLING  RIY'ER,  a small  stream  of  Campbell  co., 
in  the  S.  part  of  Virginia,  flow’s  into  the  Staunton  or 
Roanoke  River. 

F.IlLLHNG  spring,  a post-office  of  Greenbrier  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

FALLHNG  WA'TER,  a small  village  of  White  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

FALLING  WATER,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Tenne.ssee. 

FALLING  WATER  CREEK,  in  the  E.  central  part  of 
Tennessee,  flows  S.W.  through  White  county,  into  the 
Caney  Fork  of  Cumberland  River. 

FALLING  M ATERS,  a post-village  of  Berkeley  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. on  the  Potomac  River,  188  miles  N.  by  W".  of  Rich- 
moTid. 

FAL'LOIVFIELD,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I .\LLOWFIELD,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Pop.  897. 

FALL  RIVER,  of  Iowa,  ri.ses  near  the  E.  border  of  Dela- 
ware county,  and  flowing  south-eastward,  enters  the  Mako- 
queta  River,  in  Jackson  county, 

FALL  RIVER,  an  important  manufacturing  city  and 
port  of  entry  of  Bristol  county,  Massachu.setts,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Taunton  River  into  Mount  IHipe  Bay,  the  eastern 
arm  of  Narragan.sett  Bay,  53  miles  S.S.W.  of  Boston.  The 
Old  Colony  and  New'port  Railroad  connects  it  with  Boston 
and  New  jiort.  It  has  a fine  situation  on  elevated  grouml, 
and  enjoys  superior  advantages  for  manufacturing;  a stream, 
the  outlet  of  Watnppa  Pond.s,  uniting  with  the  launton  at 
it.s  mouth,  furnishes  a never- failing  hydraulic  power.  'The 
town  is  w»dl  built,  much  of  it  of  granite,  which  is  obtained 
in  large  t|uantitie8  from  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  It  con- 
tains 14  tdu  relies,  a public  library,!  banks,  .3  savings  banks, 
a fine  granite  building  occujiied  as  a market-house  and  city- 
hall,  and  several  fine  school  buildings.  'The  streets  are 
handsomely  ailorned  with  shade  trees,  which,  during  the 
suinnier  months,  add  much  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of 
the  place.  Fall  River,  from  w Inch  the  town  derives  its 
name,  is  about  2 miles  in  length,  the  greater  part  of  which 
distance  it  flows  over  a rocky  bed,  between  high  banks,  and 
in  the  last  half-mileof  its  course  has  a descent  of  about  140 
feet.  'This  portion  of  it  is  occupied  with  extensive  manu- 
factories, generally  with  a separate  dam  each,  either  extend- 
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ing  partialy  or  entirely  across  the  stream.  About  222,000 
sjiindles  are  employed  in  the  iiroduction  of  cotton  fabrics, 
of  which  about  49,225,000  yards  are  annually  turned  out. 
'Three  large  calico-printing  establishments  produce  annually 
47,600,000  yards  of  prints.  'There  is  also  a woollen  factory 
producing  about  150,000  yards  annually,  and  extensive  iron 
w'orks,  comprising  a rolling-mill,  nail  mill,  foundrie.s,  and 
machine-shops.  Cotton  batting,  thread,  oil  carpet,  and  ma- 
chinery, are  also  largely  produced.  Four  newspapers  are 
issued  here.  Fall  River  enjoys  excellent  advantages  for 
commerce.  Its  harbor  is  safe,  capacious,  easy  of  access,  and 
of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  'The 
shiiiping  of  the  port,  June  30th,  1852,  amniounted  to  an 
aggregate  of  3809  tons  registered,  and  11,375  tons  enrolled 
ami  licensed.  Of  the  former,  856  tons  were  employed  in  the 
whale  fisheries,  and  of  the  latter,  4826  tons  in  steam  navi- 
gation; (none  in  the  cod  or  mackerel  fisheries.)  The  foreign 
arri\  als  for  the  year  were  23,  (tons,  4023,)  14  of  w'hich  (toiis, 
2808)  w'ere  in  American  vessels.  The  clearances  for  foreign 
ports  were  12,  (tons,  1966,)  of  which  only  751  tons  were  in 
American  bottoms.  The  number  of  vessels  owned  and  em- 
ployed here  in  1861,  was  about  60,  with  a tonnage  of  14,204 
tons.  A daily  line  of  steamboats  connects  the  town  with 
New  York.  Pop.  in  1850,  11,524;  in  1860,  14,205;  and  in 
1865,  about  18,000. 

FALL  RIVER,  a township  of  Newport  co.,  Rhode  Island 
formed,  in  1856,  from  the  N.  i)art  of  the  townshi{)  of  Tiverton, 
and  adjoining  Fall  River,  Massacluisetts.  'Thread,  both  in 
skeins  and  s[)Ools,  is  very  extensively  manufactured:  there 
is  1 large  calico-works,  printing  annually  14,000,000  yards 
of  calico  and  delaines.  Pop.  in  1860,  3377.  By  a decree  of 
the  supreme  court,  this  place  was  annexed  to  Fall  Rivet, 
Massachusetts,  in  1862. 

FALL  RIVER,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  Crawfish  River,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Madison.  It  has  good 
water-power,  with  several  mills,  and  about  35  dwellings. 

FALLS,  a new  county  in  the  E.  central  part  of 'Texas,  lurs 
an  area  of  about  950  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  Brazos  River, 
and  also  drained  by  Elm  and  Big  Creeks.  Pop.  3614. 

FALLS,  a township  of  Bucks  co.,  Penn.sylvania.  Pr)p.  2316. 

FALLS,  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Sus(iuehanna  River.  Pop.  850. 

FALLS,  a po.sGoffice  of  Lincoln  co..  North  Carolina,  191 
miles  IV.  of  Raleigh. 

FALLS,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Hocking 
CO..  Ohio,  on  both  sides  of  Lic  king  River.  Pop.  1987. 

FALLS,  a township  in  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 2367. 

FALL'S  BRIDGE,  a village  in  Canaan  town.ship.  Litch- 
field CO.,  Connecticut,  about  35  miles  N.W.  by  IV.  of  Hart- 
ford. 

FALLSfBURG,  a post-village  and  toAvnship  of  Sullivan  co., 
New  York,  about  95  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  in  1840, 
1780;  in  1850,  2626;  in  1860,  3333. 

FALLSBURG,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extre- 
mity of  Licking  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  916. 

FALLS  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Fairfax  co.,  AMrginia. 

FA  LL'SINGTON.  a po.st-borough  of  Falls  township,  Bucks 
CO..  Pennsylvania,  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Philadelphia. 

FALL’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Cabell  co..  Virginia. 

FALLS  OF  BLAINE,  a post-office,  Lawrence  co.,  Kentucky. 

FALLS  OF  ROUGH,  a post-office  of  Grayson  co..  Kentucky, 

FALLS  OF  SCHUYLKILL,  (skooFkill,)  formerly  a post- 
village  of  Philadelphia  co.,  Penn.sylvania.  now  included 
within  the  limits  of  Hie  consolidated  city  of  I’hiladelphia,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  5 miles  above 
the  State-house.  Here  is  an  extensive  manufactory  of 
chemicals,  and  works  for  printing  calico. 

FALLS  OF  ST.  CROIX.  See  St.  Croix  Falls. 

FALLS^'TON,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Beaver  co.,  Penn- 
.sylvania. on  the  right  bank  of  Beaver  River,  about  2 uiiles 
from  its  mouth,  and  30  miles  N.W.  of  Pittsburg.  'The  falls 
of  the  river  at  this  place  produce  motive-power  for  mills 
and  factories  of  various  kinds.  A bridge  across  the  river 
connects  the  borough  with  New  Brighton.  I’op.  in  1860,  577. 

FALLSTON,  a post-office  of  Harford  co..  Maryland. 

FALLS'TOWN,  a post-village  in  Iredell  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina, 1.35  miles  tv.  of  Raleigh. 

FALLS  VlL'LAGE.a  post-village  in  Litchfield  co.,Connec. 
ticut.  on  the  Housatonic  Railroad,  45  miles  tV.N.W. of  Hart- 
ford. has  a bank. 

FAL'MER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

FAIJMOUTH.  tll'mtith,  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  seaport  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall, 
on  a branch  of  the  estuary  of  the  Fal,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  the 
Lizard  Point,  and  79  miles  S.W.  of  Exeter.  Lat,  50°  8'  8''  N., 
Ion.  5°  2'  7"  W.  Pop.  of  borough  in  1851.  4953.  The  town 
consists  mostly  of  a long  line  of  streets  extending  along  the 
W.  side  cf  the  harbor,  with  elegant  villas  ranged  on  the 
eminence  behind.  It  is  generally  well  built,  has  a church 
and  several  meeting-houses,  a town-hall,  jail,  market-house, 
custom-house,  excise  office,  packet  office,  large  bonding  and 
other  warchou.ses,  3 banks,  public  rooms,  subscription  B 
brary,  baths,  a polytechnic  institution,  a merchants’  nuspi 
fal  for  disabled  seamen,  and  numerous  schools.  The  lutr 
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t>or  is  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Fal,  aud  is  about  5 
miles  in  length  and  1 in  i readth.  The  entrance  is  defended 
by  l‘endennis  and  St.  Mawe's  Castle,  both  built  in  the  reijin 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  former  containing  large  barracks. 
maLnizines.  &c.  Its  position,  at  the  entrance  of  the  English 
Channel,  has  rendered  Falmouth,  for  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  a principal  station  for  the  foreign  mail 
packets,  and  the  great  rendezvous  for  lleets  proceeding  (o 
the  S.  and  W.  The  foreign  and  coasting  trade  is  consider- 
able. Chief  imports,  rum.  sugar,  gold,  and  silver,  from  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America;  wines,  spirit.s,  and  fruits, 
from  the  Peninsula  and  Mediterranean;  timber,  tallow,  and 
hemp,  from  the  Baltic;  and  provisions,  from  Ireland.  Chief 
exports,  tin,  copper,  pilchards,  and  fuel.  Registered  ship- 
ping in  1847,  6518  tons.  With  Penryn,  it  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons.  Falmouth  is  a town  of  re- 
cent origin,  and  is  first  noticed  in  a charter  of  Charles  II., 
dated  1661. 

F.A  l/MOUTII,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cumberland 
CO..  -Maine,  on  Ca.sco  Bay,  about  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Portland. 
The  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  and  the  Portland 
and  Kennebec  Railroad  both  pass  through  the  township, 
which  is  also  intersected  by  Presumpscot  River,  a stream 
forming  the  outlet  of  Sebngo  Pond,  and  furnishing  water- 
power capable  of  being  improved  to  an  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent. The  village  contains  a church,  a store,  and  about  800 
inhabitants.  Pop.  1935, 

FALMOUTH,  a post-village  and  township  of  BarnstaVile 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard  s Bay, 
70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Boston.  There  is  some  shipping  owned 
here,  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries;  and  in  1863.  2 ves- 
sels arrived,  bringing  2660  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  600  barrels 
of  whale  oil.  and  9000  pounds  of  whalebone.  The  village 
contains  a bank.  Pop.  of  the  township.  2456. 

FALMOUTH,  a post-village  of  Stalford  co..  Virginia,  on 
the  Rappahannock  River,  66  miles  N.  of  Richmond,  is  the 
large.st  village  in  the  county.  The  water-power  of  the  river 
is  employed  in  2 cotton  factories  and  2 flouring  mills. 

I'ALMOUTH.  a post-village,  capital  of  Pendieton  co..  Ken- 
tucky. on  Licking  River,  at  the  junction  with  its  South 
Branch,  and  on  the  Covington  and  Lexington  Railroad.  60 
miles  N.E.  of  I'rankfort.  It  is  situated  on  a beautiful  plain, 
and  surrounded  by  heights  which  command  an  extensive 
view.  It  has  4 churches  aud  a woollen  factory. 

FALMOUTH,  a post  village  of  Fayette  co.,  Indiana,  about 
60  miles  E.  of  Indianapoli.s. 

FAL'MOUTII,  a seaport  town  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Jamaica,  in  lat.  18°  30'  N..  Ion.  77°  40' W. 

FALMOUTH,  a seaport  town  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Antigua,  with  a harbor  and  2 forts. 

FAL'MOUTII.  a seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Hants, 
on  an  arm  of  Mines  Bay,  opposite  Newport,  and  about  30 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Halifax.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  a place  of 
importance,  in  consequence  of  the  mines  of  coal,  plaster, 
limestone,  and  other  valuable  minerals  found  in  the  vicinity, 

F'ALSE  BAY.  an  extensive  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  in  South 
Africa.  Cape  Colony,  its  W.  side  lieing  formed  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Length  and  breadth,  about  22  miles  each. 
Ships  resort  to  Simon’s  Bay  in  this  inlet  from  Table  Bay, 
during  the  N.W.  monsoon,  and  it  is  the  principal  station 
of  the  Cape  naval  squadron. 

FALSE  BAY,  a lay  of  New  Zealand,  on  the  W.  side  of 
North  Lsland.  Lat.  36°  33'  S.,  Ion.  174°  10'  E. 

F.\LSE  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  60  miles  E.  of 
Cuttack. 

FA LSE  CAPE.  See  Cape  False, 

FALSET  or  FALCET.  fil-s^t/.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalo- 
nia, province,  and  23  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tarragona,  on  a plain 
at  the  foot  of  .Mount  Morral.  It  is  indilTerently  built,  and 
surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  Roman  walls  and 
castle.  Pop.  2995. 

FALSTEK,  fjl'ster.  (anc.  Fulstria  ?)  an  i.sland  of  Denmark, 
In  the  Baltic,  and  separated  from  that  island.  Moen  and  Laa- 
land,  by  narrow  straits.  Lat.  about  54°  50'  N.,  Ion.  12°  E. 
Length.  30  miles;  breadth,  from  2 to  13  miles.  Pop.  in  1850, 
23,249.  The  surface  is  fiat  and  well  watered;  and  the  island 
is  so  fertile  in  fruit.  &c.  as  to  be  termed  the  ••  orchard  of  Den- 
mark.” More  corn  is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  con- 
.sumption;  timber,  live  stock,  and  bees  are  plentiful.  Some 
ve.ssel8  are  built,  but  the  manufactures  are  almost  wholly 
domestic.  The  principal  town  is  .Xykibping. 

F.^LSTERBO,  fil'ster-boo'.a  small  seaport  town  of  Sweden, 
ueai  its  S.  extremity,  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Malmd,  on  a penin- 
sula in  the  Baltic. 

FAL'STONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland, 
7 miles  N.W.  of  Bellingham.  Coal  is  abundant  in  this  parish. 

FALTEPiUN.A,.  (fll-tA-ro'ni.)  MOUNT,  a summit  of  the 
Apennines,  in  Tuscany.  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Florence.  Height, 
.5557  feet.  The  Arno  rises  on  its  S.  side. 

FA  LTSI,  fil'tsee.  a frontier  town  of  Moldavia,  on  the 
Priitb.  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Yassy. 

F.ALUN  or  FAHLUN,  fd'loon,  a mining  town  of  Sweden, 
aipital  of  a lasn,  on  Lake  Runn,  54  miles  W.S.W.  of  (lefie. 
It  has  a school  of  practical  mining,  museums,  and  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  yarn,  &c.  Here  is  the  famous  copper  mine 
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of  Falun:  it  is  an  immen.se  abyss,  120C  feet  across,  and  as 
many  in  depth.  The  daylight  from  above  is  sufficient  for 
the  operations  of  the  miners,  so  that  they  are  not  oliigei' 
to  use  lamps  or  candles,  as  in  other  deep  mines.  Not  only 
copper,  but  also  silver  and  gold  are  obtained  here.  Lat.  60° 
35'  N..  Ion.  15°  35'  E.  Pop.  about  4460. 

FALUN.  FAHLUN,  ftL'loon.  or  STORA-KOPPARBERG, 
sto'rd-kop'paK-b^Rg'.  a maritime  province  of  Sweden,  mostly 
between  lat.  59°  52'  and  62°  16'  N.,  bordering  on  Norway. 
Area,  12,261  square  miles.  Pop.  151,497. 

FAMAGOSTA,  M-md-go.s'td,  or  FAMAGUSTA,  M-ud-goos'- 
ti,  a seaport  town  of  Cyprus,  on  its  E.  coast,  in  lat.  35°  7' 40" 
N.,  Ion.  33°  69'  E.  Its  defences  are  now  in. significant,  and  the 
town,  with  its  palace  and  numerous  churches,  is  mostly  in 
ruins;  its  harbor  is  choked  up,  and  u.sele.ss  except  for  small 
craft.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks.  Famagosta  is 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Arsinfoe.  Under  the  Vene- 
tian rule,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  the 
Levant.  Five  miles  N.E.  is  Old  Famagosta,  (ancient  SaVamis 
and  ConstariHia.)  a site  covered  with  ruins. 

F.AMARS,  f^'maR/,  (anc.  Fa'ntim  Maiftis?)  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Nord,  3 miles  S.  of  Valenciennes. 
Pop.  506.  It  has  the  remains  of  a Roman  fort. 

FA  MATIN  A.  fd-md-tee'nd.  an  extensive  valley’ of  South 
America,  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  (La  Plata.)  province 
of  La  Rioja,  about  150  miles  in  length,  and  30  miles  in 
breadth,  bounded  E.  and  W.  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Ve- 
lasco and  Famatina.  Its  irrigated  spots  are  very  fertile,  but 
its  surface  is  generally  barren.  It  contains  the  town  of 
Cbiliceto.  numerous  villages,  and  silver  mines. 

FAM'BRIDGE,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

FAMBRIDGE.  SOUTH,  a parish  of  Englaiid,  co.  of  Essex. 

FAME,  a po.st-office  of  Choctaw  co..  IMississippi. 

FAMELI^AO,  VILLA  NOVA  DE.  veel'ld  no'vd  dd  fd-mi- 
b‘-s6wN«',  a market-town  of  Portugal,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Bar- 
cellos.  Pop.  2000. 

FAMENNE.  fd'm&nn'  or  fd-mdn'neh.  a small  district  of 
Belgium,  province  of  Luxembourg,  named  from  its  inha- 
bitants. called  by  Caesar  Pamiavi  or 

FAMIEH.  fd'mee'eh.  a town  of  Syria,  pashalic  of  Damas- 
cus, on  the  Orontes.  32  miles  NMY.  of  Hamah.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Apt  me' a. 

FAMINE,  (fam'in.)  PORT,  on  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  E. 
coast  of  Brunswick  Peninsula,  in  lat.  53°  38'  3"  S..  Ion.  70° 
58'  15"  W.  This  port  was  formerly  called  San  Felipe,  having 
been  settled  by  some  Spanish  colonists  in  1582-3,  all  of 
whom,  excepting  one  man.  perished  of  hunger  and  attend 
ant  diseases;  hence  its  name.  Port  Famine. 

FAMMA.MATZ,  fdm'md-mdts',  a town  of  Japan,  island  of 
Niphon,  near  the  coast,  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Okasakee.(Okasaki.) 

FAMUND,  (Famund.)  a lake  of  Norway.  See  F/EMUND. 

FANAGORIA.  fd-nd-go're-d.  a small  Russian  village  and 
fortress,  government  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  on 
the  Strait  of  Yenikale,  near  Taman. 

FANANO.  fd-nd'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  30  miles 
S.W.  of  Modena,  near  Monte  Ceinone.  Pop.  2000. 

FAN  A YE,  fd-i*i'Sh  or  fd-nd'eh.  a large  village  of  We.stern 
Africa,  near  the  Senegal,  in  lat.  l6°  24'  N.,  Ion.  15°  8'  W.  Its 
people  are  iudustri.jus.  and  have  a brisk  trade  in  millet,  fish, 
and  matting.  Its  ruler  is  a marabcot  of  Foota. 

FANCSIKA,  fdn'chee'koh',  or  FANCIKOVA,  fdnVheko'- 
voh'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Ugocs,  situated  on  a small 
arm  of  the  Theiss,  3 miles  from  Nagy-Szollos.  Pop.  891. 

F AN'CY  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Glynn  co.,  Georgia. 

FANCY  FARM,  a post-office  of  Graves  co.,  Kentucky. 

FANCY  GROVE,  a posfeoffice  of  Bedford  co.,  Virginia. 

FANCY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Rockbridge  co..  Virginia. 

FANCY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Iredell  co..  North  Carolina. 

FANCY  HILL,  a po.st-office  of  Murray  co..  Georgia. 

F'ANE,  a river  of  Ireland,  falls  into  Dundalk  Bay  after  a 
S.E.  cour.se  of  about  20  miles. 

F'ANG'FOSS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

FANG-KI,  fdng-ki,  a small  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  China, 
province  of  Quang-tong,  in  lat.  21°  18'  N.,  Ion.  110°  35'  E. 

F'ANGOE,  (Fangde,)  an  i.sland  in  the  Baltic.  See  F^no<ee, 

FANIROO  or  FAMRU,  fd'nee-roo',  a village  of  Africa,  in 
Nigritia,  state  of  Iloussa.  64  miles  N.bV.  of  Kano. 

FANISO,- fd'nee'so,  a village  of  Africa,  in  Nigritia,  state 
of  Ilous.sa,  close  to  Kano.  euck)sed  by  a wall. 

FANJEAUX,  fSxo'jiiio',  (anc.  Fa'num  Johis?)  a town  of 
F'rance.  department  of  Aude.  on  a mountain  9 miles  S.S.E. 
of  Castelnaudary.  Pop.  1776.  It  was  taken  aud  buint  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  1355. 

FA.\-LING-TAO,  f^ii-liug-tl'o,  an  island  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  E.  of  Corea.  Lat.  36°  48'  N.,  Ion.  128°  56'  E. 

FANLOB'BUS,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

F'AN'NET  POINT,  a headland  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of 
Donegal,  with  a light-house  at  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Lough  S willy. 

FAN 'NETT,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2222. 

FAN'NETTSBURG,  a post-village  of  Metal  township, 
Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  in  Path  Valley,  17  miles  N.W. 
of  Chambersburg.  Pop.  about  250. 
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r’AN'NTN,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Texas,  bordering 
on  Heil  Uiver,  which  sei)ar:ites  it  from  the  Indian  Territory, 
contains  about  930  s(iuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Sulpliur 
fork  ol  Red  River,  and  Bois  d Arc  Creek.  The  stirface  con- 
Bists  im  stly  of  prairie;  the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.  Named  in 
honor  of  Colonel  James  W.  Fannin,  killed  at  Goliad.  Capital, 
Bonham.  Pop.  9217 ; of  whom  7496  were  free. 

FANNIN  S DEFEAT,  a post-oltice  of  Goliad  co.,  Texas. 

FANO,  fd'no,  (anc.  Fa'num  Fortu'na^)  a seaport  town  of 
Central  Italy,  in  the  Marches  and  in  the  province  of  Urbino 
and  I’esaro,  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metauro.  7 
miles  S.E.  of  Pesaro.  Pop.  10.000.  It  is  enclosed  by  old 
walls,  with  a lofty,  bastioned  front  towards  the  sea,  and  is 
superior  in  its  treasures  of  art  to  every  other  town  on  theE. 
coast  of  Central  Italy.  Fauo  has  one  of  the  finest  modern 
theatres  in  Italy,  remains  of  a triumphal  arch  erected  to 
Augustus,  and  several  other  antiquities.  Its  harbor  is  now 
choked  up;  but  it  has  still  some  trade,  and  manufactures 
of  silk  twist, 

FANO,  fd'no,  or  FANNO.  fdn'no,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic,  14  miles  N.VV.  of  Corfu,  of 
which  it  is  a dependency. 

FA  NOE,  (Fande,)  fd'nb'eh,  an  island  of  Denmark,  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Jutland.  11  miles  N.W.  of  Hibe,  8 miles  long,aud 
2 miles  broad.  Pop.  2^00.  mostly  fisbers. 

FANTEE  or  FAMT,  fdn'tee.  a maritime  country  of  Gui- 
nea. about  lat.  5°  30'  N..  and  Ion.  1°  W..  bounded  S.  by  the 
ocean,  and  enclosed  landward  by  the  states  of  Aguafoo,  Was- 
saw,  and  Assin.  The  .soil  is  fertile;  and  the  country  popu- 
lous. owing  to  the  protection  of  the  British  forts  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  &c. 

FANUM  FORTUN.E.  See  Fano. 

FAOUET,  LE.  leh  fd'oo-d/.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Morbihan.  on  the  Elle,  24  miles  W.  of  Pontivy.  It  has 
manufactures  of  paper.  Pop.  in  1S,')2.  3160. 

F.40U.  LE,  leh  fToot.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Finislere,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Chateaulin,  with  a port  on  the 
Brest  roadstead.  Pop.  911. 

FAUA,  fi'rd,  a town  ot  Piedmont,  11  miles  N.W.  of  No- 
vara. Pop.  1804. 

FAR  A.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  7 
miles  S.  of  Chieti.  Pop.  1420. 

FARADEES  or  FARADIS.  fd'rd'dee.s',  written  also  F.\- 
RAD.'lS,  a town  of  Northern  Africa,  dominions,  and  38 
miles  S.E.  of  Tunis,  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Aphnidisium. 

FAR  A D1  GERA  D’ADDA.  fi'rd  dee  j.i'rd  ddd'dd.  a village 
of  Austrian  Italy,  province  of  Bergamo,  3 miles  W.  of  Tre- 
viglio,  near  the  Adda.  Pop.  1341. 

Far  ADIS,  a town  of  North  Africa.  See  Faradees. 

FAKAFREII.  fd-rd/fr^h.  or  FERAFRA,  fi-rd'freh.  an  oasis 
of  the  Libyan  Desert,  Africa,  in  lat.  27°  N.,  Ion.  28°  23'  E.,  100 
miles  N.N.W.  of  the  oasis  of  Dakhel.  It  comprises  several 
village.s.  and  a town  with  traces  of  Greek  and  Roman  edifices. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  cotton  yarn,  coarse  woollens, 
and  earthen  vessels. 

FARAllABAD,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Ferahabad. 

FARA  J AN,  fd-rd  jdn/,  or  FARAGIIAN,  fd-rd-gdn',  a village 
of  Kafiristan,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  near  the 
source  of  the  Tagoo,  in  lat.  35°  42'  N.,  Ion.  70°  22'  E.;  here 
the  Afghans  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kafiristan  meet  to  bar- 
ter goods.  In  time  of  war  it  is  held  as  neutral  ground. 

FARAKHABAD.  See  Furruckabad. 

FARALLONES  DE  LOS  FliAYLr.S,  fd-rdl-yo'ngs  dd  loce 
frl'l^s.  a group  of  small  i.slands  on  the  coast  of  California, 
consisting  of  the  North.  Middle,  and  South  I'arallnn,  (fd-rdl- 
yon'.)  The  fir.st  named  is  .situated  32  miles  due  W.  of  the 
entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay.  The.se  islands  extend  in  a 
direction  very  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  their  extreme 
points  being  about  12  miles  apart.  They  .serve  as  land- 
marks for  navigators  in  approaching  San  Franci.sco  Bay.  Fa- 
RAi.LON  is  a Spanish  word  sigTiifying  a '‘small  pointed  island.” 
The  whole  name  may  be  tran.slated  *•  Friars’  Islands  ” 

FARA  SAN  MARTINO,  f. Pi d sdn  maR-tee'no.  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Lan- 
ciano.  Pop.  2400. 

FAR  AY.  fd/rd,  an  i.slet  of  the  Orkneys,  separated  by  a nar- 
row sound  from  Eday.  Pop.  67. 

FARAY,  SOUTH,  an  island  of  the  Orkneys,  near  the 
island  of  Flota.  Pop.  55. 

FARCETT'.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

FARCHOUTE,  a town  of  Upper  Egypt.  See  Farshoot. 

FARDr.R,  (Farder.)  an  island  of  Norway.  See  F^:rder. 

F.Mv'DlNGWoR'lTl,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FARE'H.AM,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Portsmouth  Harbor,  with 
a station  on  the  South-west  Railway,  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Gospdrt.  Pop.' of  town  in  1850.  3451.  The  town  is  resorted 
to  for  sea  bathing.  It  has  a union  work-house,  a philo.so- 
phical  institution,  and  inanufu  tures  of  ropes  and  earthen- 
ware. ship-building,  and  trade  in  timber,  coal,  and  corn. 

FARE.'<COUR,  FARESCOUR.  or  FARESKUR,  fd'rds-koor', 
a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  province,  and  8 miles  S.W.  of  Dami- 
Htta,  on  the  Nile.  Near  this  place,  Louis  IX.  of  France  was 
aiade  prisoner,  with  all  his  army. 
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FAREWELL/,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

FAR'FORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FARIGLIANO,  fi-reel-yd'no,  a village  of  Piedmont,  pro 
vince  of  Mondovi.  on  the  Tanaro.  Pop.  2040. 

FARILHAO,  fi-reel-ydwN®',  a group  of  i.slets  off  the  coast 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Cape 
Peniche. 

FARIM.  fA-reeN<5'  or  fi-reem',  a palisaded  tow  n of  Senegam 
bia.  Western  Africa,  on  the  Cacheo  River,  50  miles  N.W 
of  Jeba. 

FARINDOLA,  fi-rin'do-U,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultia  I.,  22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Feramo.  Pop.  2556. 

FARINGDON.  a parish  of  England.  See  Farri.ngdon. 

FARKASD.  fiR'koshd',  a market-town  of  Hungary.  Hither 
Danube,  co.,  and  19  miles  S.S.W.  of  Neutra,  on  the  Waag. 
Pop.  33.30. 

FAR'LAM.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland, 

FARLEIGH  (far'lee)  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent,  a large  part  of  which  is  laid  out  in  hop  grounds  and 
orchards. 

FARLEIGH,  West,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  ad- 
jacent to  the  above.  The  churchyard  contains  some  of  the 
finest  yew-trees  in  England. 

FARLEIGH  HUNG'ERFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset.  Adjoining  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  a castle 
and  a chapel,  built  about  1170.  The  environs  abound  in 
rich  scenery. 

FA  RLETGH  W AL'LOP.  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Hants. 

FAR'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

FAR/LEY,  a post-office  of  Culpeper  co.,  Virginia. 

FARLEY,  a post-office  of  Platte  co.,  Mi.s.souri. 

FARLEY  CIIAM'BEKLYNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants. 

FAK'LrNGTON,a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  on  the 
coast.  , Here  are  extensive  water-works,  supplying  Ports- 
mouth and  its  suburbs. 

FAR'LOW’S  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Illinois, 
20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Keith.«burg. 

FARLS'THORP.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln 

FARM'BOROUGH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer.set. 

FAR'.MER,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co..  New  York. 

FARMER,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Defiance  co..  Ohio.  145  miles  .N.W.  of  Columbus,  iv.p.  1180. 

FARMER’S,  a post-office  of  York  co..  Pennsylvania. 

FARMER’S,  a post-office  of  Meriwether  co.,  fieorgia. 

FAR.MER’S,  a post-office  of  Fleming  co.,  Kentucky. 

FARMER’S,  a post-office  of  Ko.sciusko  co.,  Indiana. 

FARMERS’  AND  MECHANICS’  MILLS,  a post-office  of 
Jackson  co..  Georgia. 

FARMER’S  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co.,  Texas. 

FAR'MERSBURG.  a post-village  of  Clayton  co..  Iowa,  92 
miles  N.  of  Iowa  City.  Pop.  of  the  townshij),  1193. 

FARMER’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan. 

FARMER  S CREEK,  a post-township  of  Jackson  county, 
Iowa. 

FARMER’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Southampton  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

FARMER’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Green  co.,  Wisconsin 

FARMER’S  HALL,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  50 
miles  W.N.M'.  of  Peoria. 

FARMER’S  HILL,  a po.st-oflfice  of  Dutchess  co..  New  Y’’ork. 

FARMER’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co..  New 
York,  85  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Albany,  has  1 bank. 

FARMER’S  RETREAT,  a post-office  of  Dearborn  co.,  In- 
diana. 

FARMER’S  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  McKean  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

FAR'MERSVILLE,  a po.st-village  and  tow-nship  of  Catta- 
raugus co.,  New  York,  45  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  1389. 

FARMERSVILLE.  a neat  village  of  Covert  town.-hip.  Se- 
neca co..  New  York,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Ovid,  and  about  2 miles 
W.  of  Cayuga  Lake.  It  contains  2 churches,  5 stores,  and 
about  460  inhabitants. 

FARMEHSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Chattooga  co.,  Georgia. 

FARMERSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Meriwither  co.,  Geor- 
gia. about  100  miles  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

FARMERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co..  Alabam.a. 

FARMERSVILLE.  a neat  and  thriving  post-village,  capi- 
tal of  Union  parish.  Loui^-iana,  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
hill.  1 mile  from  the  river  d’Arbonne,  and  290  miles  by  water 
N.N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge.  The  navigation  of  the  river  ha? 
recently  been  improved,  so  that  steamers  can  ascend  from 
the  Mi.ssissippi  as  far  as  this  village. 

FARMERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Caldwell  co..  Kentucky 

FARMERSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Ren 
tucky. 

FARMERSVILLE.  a village  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio,  about  11 
miles  S.E,  of  Miller.sburg. 

FARMERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio, 
80  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

FARMERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Posey  co.,  Indiana. 

FARMERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Collni  co.,  Texiw. 

FARMERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Dodge  county,  Wis- 
consin. 

FARMERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  5o.  of 
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Le«ds,  15  miles  W.  of  Brockville,  and  50  miles  from  Kings- 
ton. Pop.  about  ‘220. 

FARMERVILLE,  a small  village  of  Union  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

FARM  HILL,  a postroflfice  of  Poinsett  co.,  Arkansas. 

FARM  II  »US!i.  a post-oflice  of  Cherokee  co..  Georgia. 

FARM'INGDALK.  a posUtownship  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 
Organized  April  *2,  1852.  Pop.  896. 

FARMINGDALE.  a post-village  .and  railroad  station  of 
Qaeens  co.,  New  York,  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  31  miles 
U.  of  New  York. 

FARMING  HAM,  a post-office  of  Orleans  co..  New  York. 

F A.RMHNGTJN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

I AR.M'INGTON,  a post-villajje,  township,  and  capital  of 
Franklin  co.,  M line,  on  Sandy  River,  at  the  N.  terminus  of 
Androscoggin  Railroad,  35  miles  N.W.  of  Augusta.  It  con- 
tuns,  hesides  the  county  hnildings,  4 churches,  a newspaper 
office,  a Stite  Normal  school,  3 graded  schools,  an  institu- 
tion called  Abbott  s Boys'  School,  a bank.  3 public  liouse.s, 
and  18  stores.  There  is  1 other  village  called  Farmington 
F.ai.ls.  in  the  township.  On  the  streams  are  several  mills 
and  fictories.  S uidy  River  is  crossed  by  3 bridges  in  this 
township.  Pop.  3106. 

FAR.llINGTON,  a post-township  of  Strafford  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Cocheco  Railroad.  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Con- 
cord. In  this  township  there  is  a rock  from  60  to  80  tons  in 
weight,  so  accurately  poised  that  it  may  be  made  to  vibrate 
by  the  hand.  Pop.  2275. 

F.\R.MINGT0.\.  a beautiful  po.st-village  and  town.ship  of 
Hartford  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Farmington  River,  and 
on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroad.  30  miles  N. 
of  New  Haven,  and  about  lit  miles  \V.  by  S.  of  Hartford, 
'j'he  Collinsville  Branc.i  Railroad  diverges  from  the  New 
Haven  and  .Northampton  Railroad  at  Plainville.  in  this 
township,  where  the  latter  is  intersected  by  the  llartford. 
Providence  and  Fishkill  Railroad.  ^lanufactures  of'various 
kinds  are  carried  on  in  this  township  comprising  brass  and 
iron  castings,  forks,  spoons,  paper,  soap,  candles.  Ac.  Farm- 
ington village  is  built  principally  on  one  e.Ktended  street, 
and  is  noted  for  its  pi.'turesque  scenery.  Round  Hill,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  regarded  as  a great  natural  curi- 
osity. Pop.  of  the  township,  3144. 

FAR.Ml  NGTON.  a p ist-township  of  Ontario  co..  New  York, 
20  miles  S.E.of  Rochester.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Rochester 
and  Auburn  Railroad.  Pop.  1858. 

FAR.MINGTON,  a township  of  Clarion  co..  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1449. 

FARMINGTON,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  National  Road,  about  66  miles  S.E.  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

FARMINGTON,  a township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1106. 

FAR.MINGTON,  a post-office  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland. 

FARMINGTON,  a p ist-village  of  Marion  co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

FAR.MINGTON.  a post-village  of  Davie  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 120  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

FARMINGTON,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Georgia,  55 
miles  N..\.M'.  of  Milledgeville. 

FARMINGTON,  a post-village  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Missis- 
sippi, 262  miles  N.N.E.  of  .Tackson.  contains  3 or  4 stores. 

FAR.MINGTON.  a post-office  of  Sevier  co..  Arkansas. 

FARMINGTON,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Tennessee, 
50  miles  S.  of  Nashville. 

FARMI.NGTON,  a post-village  of  Graves  co.,  Kentucky, 
11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mayfield. 

FAR.MINGTO.N,  a small  village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

FAR.MINGTON,  a post-towmship  in  the  N.VV.  part  of 
Trumbull  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1174. 

FARMINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Oakland 
co.,  Michigan,  on  Power’s  Creek,  almut  ‘20  miles  N.VV.  of 
Detroit,  The  plank-road  from  Detroit  to  Lansing  passes 
through  the  township.  The  village  has  an  active  trade, 
and  contains  several  flouring  and  saw-mills.  Pop.  1914. 

FARMINGTON,  a village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana,  about 
26  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

FARMINGTON,  a post-oflice  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana. 

FARMINGTON,  a beautiful  post-village  and  township  of 
Fulton  CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Peoria  and  Ofluawka  Railroad, 
24  miles  \V.  of  Peoria.  The  village  is  situated  in  an  undu- 
lating, fertile  country,  which  is  finely  diversified  by  wood- 
lands and  prairies.  Pop.  1359. 

FARMINGTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  St.  Francis  co., 
.Missouri,  140  miles  E.S.E.  of  Jefferson  City.  It  has  a court- 
louse,  several  churches,  and  a number  of  stores.  Mines  of 
‘von  and  lead  are  opened  in  the  county. 

FARMINGTON,  a thriving  po.st-village  of  Van  Buren  co., 
low.'.,  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  about  30  miles  N.W.  of 
Keokuk,  with  which  it  is  coiinocted  by  a railroadl  It  Is  a 
rhii)i)ing-point  for  the  produce  of  the  vicinity.  It  contains 
i chi.rches,  and  6 dry-goods  stores.  Poji.  ‘2641. 

FAR  dlNGTON,  a iiost-village  and  township  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  WiBConsin.  30  miles  E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  2010. 

FARMINGTON,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Washington 
CO,  Wisconuin.  Pop.  1718. 


FARMINGTON  CENTRE,  Maine.  See  Fakmington. 

FARMHNGTON  CEN/TRE,a  post-office  of  Tioga  co.,  Peruu- 
sylvania. 

FARMINGTON  FALLS,  a thriving  po.sbvillage  in  Farm- 
ington township.  Franklin  co.,  Maine,  on  Sandy  River, 
about  30  miles  N.W.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  2 saw-milks,  1 
flour-mill,  1 church,  and  4 stores. 

FARMINGTO.N  HILL,  a small  village  in  Farmington 
township.  Franklin  co.,  Vlaine. 

FARMINGTON  RIV’EK,  Connecticut,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  E.  and  the  W.  branches  in  Litchfield  co.,  and. 
flowing  in  a winding  course,  falls  into  the  Connecticut  in 
Hartford  co.,  a few  miles  above  Hartford.  The  New  Haven 
and  Northampton  Railroad  follows  the  course  of  this  rivet 
for  aliout  16  miles. 

FARMLAND,  Indiana.  See  Farmville. 

FARM  RIDGE,  a post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  55 
miles  N.E.  of  Peoria. 

FARMSUM,  faiunksum,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of 
Groningen.  3 miles  E.  of  Appingedam.  hard  by  the  fortress 
of  Delfzyl.  Pop.  1184. 

FARVi'VMLLK.  a post-village  of  Prince  Edward  co..  Vir- 
ginia. is  finely  situated  on  the  Appomattox  l iver,  68  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Richmond.  The  South  Side  Railroad  copnects  it 
with  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
batteaus  from  this  place  to  its  mouth,  and  the  village  has 
an  active  trade,  Farntville  has  3 churche.s,  1 bank,  1 news- 
ptiper  office,  and  several  tobacco  factories.  Pop.  1536. 

FARlMVf  LLE.  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  Tennessee. 

FARMVILLE,  or  FARM'LA  N 1),  a post-villageand  railroad 
station  of  Randolph  co.,  Itidiana.  on  the  Indianapolis  and 
Bellefontaine  Railroad,  8 mih^s  W.  of  Winchester. 

FARN'B  )R01JGIL  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

FARNBOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

FARNBOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

FARNBOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Marwick. 

F.VRN'DALE,  a township  of  England,  co,  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

FAliN'DlSII,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Bedford  and 
Northampton. 

EARNED  ).N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester.  Speed, 
the  antiquary,  was  born  here  in  1552. 

FARND  lN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

FARNDON.  E.VST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Northampton. 

FARNE  (farn)  or  FERN  ISLANDS,  a group  of  17  islets 
and  rocks  off  the  E.  coast  of  England,  co.  of  Durham,  lying 
between  2 and  5 miles  from  the  mainland,  opposite  Barn- 
borough.  Innumerable  sea-1  drds  build  on  these  islands,  on 
which  there  are  now  2 light-houses,  the  highest,  on  the 
S.M’.  point,  revolving,  the  other,  on  the  N.M’.  point,  fixed. 
Lat.  5,5°  37'  N..  Ion.  1°  39'  M’.  On  one  of  these  islets,  where 
St.  Cuthbert  died,  are  a square  tower,  a ruined  church,  and 
the  .stone  coffin  of  the  .saint.  The  passjige  between  the 
islets  is,  in  rough  weather,  very  dangerous.  Here  the 
*•  Forfarshire”  was  wrecked  in  1838,  when  9 persons  were 
saved  by  the  heroism  of  the  light-house  keeper  and  his 
daughter,  Grace  Darling. 

FAR'NELL.  a parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  E.  division  of  the 
CO.  of  Forfar,  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Brechin.  An  ancient  castle 
of  the  Ogilvies  is  here  used  as  a kind  of  work-house. 

FAR.NHI.VM,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co 
of  Surrey,  6 miles  S.ML  of  the  Farnborough  station  of  the 
South-western  Railway,  and  10  miles  M'.S.M’.  of  Guildford. 
Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1850.  3515.  The  town  has  an  ancient 
church,  an  endowed  grammar  school,  and  a castle,  forming 
the  principal  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  M inchester.  with  a 
valuable  library  and  collection  of  paintings.  Two  miles  S, 
are  the  interesting  ruins  of  M'averly  Abbey,  founded  in 
11‘28.  M illiam  Cobbett  was  born  here  in  1762. 

FARNHA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

FARNH.AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

FARN  HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

FARNIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

FARNHIAM,  a thriving  village  of  Richmond  co.,  Virginia, 
5 miles  from  the  Rappahannock  River. 

FARNIIAM,  EAST,  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Shef- 
ford.  15  miles  E.  of  St.  John.s,  and  38  miles  from  Montreal. 
It  contains  several  .saw-mills. 

FARNHI.AM,  ROYBAL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Buck.s, 
4 miles  N.  of  M indsor.  The  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
formerly  held  the  manor,  still  have  the  privilege  of  its  tenure 
confirmed  of  supporting  the  left  arm  of  the  sovereign,  while 
holding  the  sceptre  at  the  coronation. 

FARNIIAM,  M'EST,  a village  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Shef- 
ford.  15  miles  E.  of  St.  Johns,  and  38  miles  from  Montreal. 
It  contains  several  saw  and  grist-mills  and  hotels. 

FARNHllLL,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  York,  M"est 
Riding. 

FARNHIURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.ssex. 

FARNHNGHAM,  a parLsh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Foots-Cray.  A bridge  of  four  arches  here 
cros.^es  the  Darent,  on  which  are  several  paper-mills. 

FARN'LEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 
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b'ARNLEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding 

EAKXLEY  TY'AS,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Hiding. 

EAlliNS'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

E.\R'NU.’'ISV1LLE.  a post-village  of  Worcester  co.,  Ma.s.sa- 
chusetts,  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Boston,  on  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroad. 

E. \lvN'WOKTlI,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

FARO,  fi/ro,  a seaport  city  of  Portugal,  province  of  Al- 

gai-ve.  capital  of  a coniarca.  on  the  Valfermosa,  near  the  S. 
coast,  '20  miles  S.W.  of  Tavira.  Pop.  8140.  It  has  a cathe- 
dral. several  convents  and  charitable  establishments,  a 
military  hospital,  custom-house,  arsenal,  and  superior 
schools.  Its  harbor  is  small,  but  it  has  a good  roadstead. 
The  exports  are  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  wine,  cork,  sumach, 
baskets,  and  anchovies. 

FARO,  a village  of  Portugal,  province  of  Alemtejo,  12 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Beja. 

F. \R0,  fii/ro,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Para,  cn  a 
considerable  lake,  40  miles  W.  of  Obidos. 

F.\RO,  f^b-o,  two  villages  of  Sicily,  on  and  near  Cape  Faro. 

FARO,  (Faro,) an  island  of  Sweden.  See  Fakce. 

FARO  (fd'ro)  CIIANtNEL,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Strait  of  iMessina,  and  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Nea- 
politan dominions  are  accordingly  called  the  Doiiiinij al-di- 
Id  and  Al-di-qud  di  Faro,  (“  dominions  on  this  side,”  and 
those  ‘‘beyond  the  Faro.”) 

FAROE.aFartie,)  tA'ro  or  fi/ro',  or  FAERO,  fA/rti,  (Dan. 
Fdt  oe.rne,  f 'i/id'er-neh , Oer.  Fdi  oer.  fl/i  b-er ; Fr.  Fa^nv.  fa'ra/ : 
8p.  F’-rro,  f^a'Ro,)  a’ group  of  Islands  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
belonging  to  Denmark,  about  17U  miles  N.^\'.  of  the  Shidland 
Isles,  between  lat.  61°  2u'  and  6‘2°  *26'  N.,  and  inter, 'ected 
centrally  by  Ion.  7°  W.  They  are  22  in  number,  but  of  these 
17  only  are  inhabited.  The  whole  group  stretches  about  65 
miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  44  miles  from  E.  to  W,  The 
largest  isle  is  Strombe,  in  the  centre  of  the  gi'oup;  ai  ea,  1U4 
geographical  square  miles;  the  other  larger  ones  are  Osterbe, 
Su  lerbd,  Sandbe,  Vasigbe,  and  Bordbe;  aggregate  area,  376 
geograi)hical  square  miles.  The  islands  generally  present 
steep  and  lofty  precipices  to  the  sea,  which,  in  running  be- 
tween them,  often  forms  fiords  and  bays  in  which  good 
anchorage  is  found.  The  surface  rises  towards  the  interior, 
and  terminates  in  peaks.  The  culminating  point.  Slattare- 
tiud,  in  the  island  of  Osterbe,  has  a height  of  2800  feet. 
The  soil  has  sometimes  a depth  of  4 feet,  but  for  the  most 
part  is  thin,  and  does  not  exceed  6 inches.  Barley  is  the 
only  cereal  that  comes  to  maturity.  Turnips  and  potatoes 
thrive  well.  There  is  no  wood,  but  the  want  of  it  is  com- 
pensated by  abundance  of  excellent  turf.  The  minerals 
of  the  island  include  fim^  opal,  and,  it  is  s.aid.  also  coal. 
The  feathers  of  wild  fowl  form  an  important  article  of  trade; 
but  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  is  derived  chiefly  from 
fishing,  and  the  feeding  of  sheep.  The  i.slands  were  origi- 
nally peopled  by  Norwegians.  In  the  Legislature  of  Den- 
mark they  are  represented  by  a deputy,  named  by  the  king. 
Their  chief  magistrates  are  an  amtmann,  who  is  also  com- 
mandant. and  a landvogt.  who  is  also  head  of  police.  The 
capital  is  Thorshavn.  in  Strombe.  Fop.  in  1851.  8150. 

F.4R(E.  fib  b,  or  FARO,  (Farb.)  fA/rb,  an  island  in  the  Bal- 
tic. belonging  to  Sweden,  off  the  N.  extremity  of  Gothland, 
of  which  it  is  a dependency,  and  separated  from  it  by  Faroe 
Sound,  2 miles  across.  Lat.  58°  N.,  Ion.  19°  16'  E.  Length 
from  N.  to  S.,  10  miles;  breadth  6 miles.  On  its  E.  side  is  a 
village  of  the  same  name. 

FARR,  far.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Sutherland. 

FARRAKABAD.  See  Furruckabad. 

FAR/R  ANDSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co..  Penn- 
sylvania. on  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  8 
miles  above  Lock  Haven. 

1 A R R A R,  far'rarb  several  islands  in  the  Red  Sea.  5^  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Arabia.  Lat.  (S.  end)  19°  17'  N.,  Ion.  40°  40' 
E.  They  extend  N.N.W.  1.3  mile.s,  and  are  low  and  sandy. 

FAR'RINGDdN  or  FAR'INGD  )N,  GREAT,  a market-town 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  at  the  foot  of  Farring- 
dou  Hill,  in  the  vile  of  Whitehouse.  32  miles  W.,\.W.  of 
of  Reading,  and  6 miles  N.  of  the  Farringdon  Road  station 
of  the  Great  W'estern  Railway.  Pop.  of  the  towji  in  1851, 
245'i.  It  is  an  ancient  and  very  neat  town,  with  an  inter- 
esting old  church,  a town  hall,  a large  national  school,  a 
branch  bank,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  corn  and  bacon. 
The  Farringdon  Road  station  is  63}  miles  W.  of  London. 

F.\RRI,\GD0N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

F.A  R/RIN’G'f  ..)N,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

F.\R/RI.NGTON  GUR/NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

FAR/RIORVILLE.  a posboffice  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama. 

F AIVROWSVl  IjLE,  a post-village  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia, 
13U  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

F.\RS,  o.“  t ARSI.<T.\.\.  far'sis-tAnb  (anc.  PHr^six,)  a pro- 
vince of  Per.sid.  mostly  between  lat.  28°  and  3‘2°  N..  and  Ion. 
5b°  and  55°  E..  haring  S.W.  the  I’ersian  Gulf,  and  on  other 
side.'  inclosed  by  the  provinces  of  Khoozistan,  Irak  .\jemce, 
(Aj<  ini.)  Yezd  Kerman,  and  Laiistan.  'The  surface  is  very 
various;  on  the  '.<>ast  it  is  level,  and  the  climate  hot;  in  the 
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interior  are  mountain  ranges  ri.sing  to  2500  or  3000  teef  in 
height,  and  interspersed  with  many  long  and  narrow  fertile 
plains.  'Ihe  principal  rivers  are  the  Bundemeer,  Tab.  and 
Nabon.  Salt  lakes  are  numerous.  The  products  comprise 
corn,  rice,  dates,  raisins,  and  other  fruits,  fine  tobacco,  opium, 
saffron,  hemp,  cotton,  attar  of  ro.ses.  silk,  and  wine.  Many 
cattle  and  sheep  are  reared;  and  the  horses,  camels,  and 
asses,  are  of  superior  breeds.  'The  principal  minerals  are  lead, 
iro.n,  marble,  borax,  naptha,  and  salt.  The  inhalitants  are 
among  the  mo.st  civili/.ed  and  industrious  in  the  kingdom, 
and  manufacture  fine  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  stuff's.  Capi- 
tal, bheeraz.  Fars  contains  the  ruins  cf  I’ei'sepolis,  Pasar 
gada,  and  8hapoor.  It  was  the  patrimony  of  Cyrus,  and, 
with  the  substitute  of  F fur  its  initial  letter,  it  gave  name, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  the  whole  empire  of  his  sue- 
ce.s.sors.  See  Persia.  Pop.  1,766,000. 

FARSAN  (lar'sAnO  ISLANDS,  in  the  Red  Sea,  E.  side, 
about  lat.  16°  30'  N..  Ion.  42°  45'  E.  '1  hey  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  are  the  large.st  of  all  along  thi-  coast,  but  may  be 
considered  as  forming  one  island  only  being  connected  by 
a .sandy  spit  of  shoal  water,  across  whi  h camels  frequently 
pa.ss  from  one  to  the  other.  The  westernmost.  Far.san  Ke- 
beer,  is  31  mile.s  long,  and  the  other,  Faisaii  Soggeer,  about 
18  miles. 

FAltSlIOO'T  or  FARCHOUTE,  far'shoot/,  wiitten  also 
FARSHIOUT.  a town  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Nile,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Girgeh.  It  has  a Coptic  church, 
a government  school,  and  a cotton  yarn  factory. 

FA  RSI  STAN,  a province  of  Persia.  See  Fars. 

FARSUND.  faiPsoond.  a maritime  village  of  Norway,  stiff 
of  Christiania,  50  miles  W.  of  Christian.sand.  on  the  North 
Sea.  The  chief  exports  are  dried  fish.  l*op.  1032. 

FAR'TASH,  far'tAsh',  or  FAR'TAK,  tar'tdk/,  called  also 
SAaEF,  (Saif,)  sd'cel',  or  KERSAH,  a seaport  of  Arabia,  on 
its  \V.  side.  'The  harbor  hits  anchorage  in  9 futhom.s  water. 

FARTASH  or  FAR'TAK,  CAPE.  See  Cape  Fartash. 

FAR'THINGOE,  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

FARTHER  INlllA.  See  Indi.v. 

FARTHER  PUlN'T.  See  Appendix. 

FAR/THING STONE,  parish  of  England,  co. Northampton. 

FA  IP  WAV,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

FAR  WES'T,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Indiana. 

FAR  WES'T,  a post-village  of  Caldwell  co..  Missouri,  neai 
Shoal  Creek,  150  miles  N.W.  of  Jeffer.son  City. 

FAS,  a city  of  Jlorocco.  See  Fez. 

FAS,  I kingdom  of  Africa.  See  Fez. 

FASANA.  fd-sd'nd,  a small  seaport  town  of  Illyria.  52 
miles  S.  of  'Triest.  Opposite  are  the  Brioni  Islands,  the 
marble  of  which  was  used  in  building  Venice. 

FASANO,  fd-sd'no,  a city  of  Naples,  province  of  Bari.  8 
miles  S.E.  of  Monopoli.  Pop.  8890.  It  contains  several 
churches  and  a convent. 

FATARELLA,  fd-ti-rSPya. or  FATORRELLA, fd-toR-R^l'yd, 
a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia.  37  miles  W.N.W.  of  'Tarra- 
gona. in  a mountainous  district.  Pop.  1495. 

FA'TA'TENDA.  fd-td-t^n'da.  a considerable  town  of  We.st 
Africa,  on  the  Gambia:  lat.  13°  22' N.,  Ion.  14°  10' W.  The 
English  African  Company  had  a tactory  here,  situated  on  a 
rock,  and  overlooking  a fine  country,  but  were  di  iven  from 
it  by  the  hostile  conduct  of  a native  prince. 

FA'TCHU),  fdtch'e-o',  an  island  of  the. lapanese  dominions, 
in  the  Strait  of  Corea;  lat.  31°  20'  N..  Ion.  1‘29°  30'  E.  It  is 
fertile,  but  di.'licult  of  access,  and  is  the  place  of  banishment 
for  state  criminals. 

FA'TEEREH.  fd-tee/reh,  a village  and  ruined  town  in  the 
E.  desert  of  Upper  Egypt,  55  miles  N.E.  of  Keneh,  with 
Roman  antiquities,  and  granite  quarries. 

FATEZH,  FATESCH  or  FA'TE.1,  fd't^zh',  a town  of  Ru.s- 
sia,  government,  and  33  miles  N.W.  of  Koorsk,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oosoja.  Pop.  2000. 

F.ATORRELL.V.  a town  of  Spain.  See  Fatarella. 

FA'TSA  or  FA'TSAH,  fdtCsd.  (anc.  Phadixana.)  a .seaport 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Black  Sea.  60  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Samsoon.  It  has  an  old  palace  and  a large  khan,  but  is  in 
decay.  'Two  miles  E.  are  the  ruins  of  Pdlenimiii/m. 

FATSIZIO,  fdt-see/ze-o',  FATZIZIOO  or  FATZlZlOU,  fdt- 
zee'ze-oo',  an  island  of  Japan,  a dependency  of  the  proviiico 
of  Yzoo.  island  of  Niphon.  lat.  33°  6'  N.,  Ion.  140°  E.  It 
is  21  miles  long  by  7i  miles  broad,  and  contains  a town 
of  the  same  name.  State  criminals  are  banished  to  this 
island,  and  employed  in  manufacturing  silk  stuffs  for  the 
court. 

F.4TTECONDA.  fdt'te-kon/d.i.  a town  of  Senegarnlia.  in 
Bondoo,  on  the  Faleme  River,  lat.  14°  25'  N.,  Ion.  11°  30'  W., 
32  miles  N.E.  of  Boolibanee.  (Bulibani.) 

FAUCE'T'T’S  (faw's^ts)  S'TORE,  a post-office  of  Orange  co., 
North  Carolina. 

F.VUCIG.N  Y.  fO'seen'yee/.  a village  of  Savoy,  giving  name 
to  a province,  of  which  Bonneville.  3 miles  S-S.E.,  is  the 
chief  town.  'This  province  is  the  highe.4  in  Savoy,  and  is 
chilled  "the  classical  country  of  the  Alps.”  Pop.  101,792. 
'The  village  is  2102  feet  above  the  sea. 

FAUCILLES.  fO'seeP.  a mountain  range  ol  Franre.  de- 
artinents  of  Marne  and  Vosge.s,  connected  K with  tfie 
'osges  Mountains,  and  S.W.  with  the  plateau  of  Langres, 
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iepriratina  tb«  basins  of  the  Meuse  and  Moselle  from  that 
i)f  the  Saone.  Summit  les  Fourches.  1611  feet  in  elevation. 

FAUCiUlXEY.  fo'kon'y.V,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  llaute-Sadne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  11 
miles  .N.X.K.  of  Lure.  Fop.  1581. 

FAUdlLANVALil,  faw'an-vaF  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Londonderi-y. 

F.AUuiiiA,  fdwFyl  a village  and  parish  of  Tuscany,  in 
the  Val  di  Tora,  11  miles  F.  of  I.egliorn.  Pop.  2422. 

F.'iULII  )KN,  ffiwl'horn.  a mountain  of  the  Alps,  Swit- 
zerland. canton,  and  32  miles  S.E.  of  Bern,  between  the 
valley  of  the  Urindelwald  and  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  8802  feet 
In  elevation.  It  h as  an  inn  on  the  summit. 

FAULK'UOURX.  a i)arish  of  Kngland.  co.  of  Essex. 

FAUQUIER,  faw'keer.  a county  irr  the  N.E.  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. has  an  area  of  about  680  snuare  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.W.  by  the  Rappahannock,  and  its  branch,  the 
North  River,  and  drained  by  Goo.se  Creek.  The  Blue  Ridge 
extends  along  the  N.W.  border;  the  surface  is  finely  diversi- 
fied. and  the  soil  is  mostly  very  fertile.  Several  gold  mines 
have  been  worked  in  the  county.  It  also  contains  valualde 
beds  of  magnesia  and  soapstone.  The  Rappahannock  is 
navigable  b}’  small  boats.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Orange  and  .Alexandria  Railroad,  and  by  the  Manassa’s  Gap 
Railroad.  The  illustrious  .John  Marshall,  late  Chief  .Justice 
of  rhe  United  States,  was  born  in  this  county.  Formed  in 
17.56.  and  nameil  in  honor  of  Francis  Fau  (uier,  at  that  time 
Governor  of  ATrginia.  Capital,  Warrenton.  Pop.  21,706,  of 
whom  11,251  were  free,  and  10.1.55  slaves. 

FAUQUIER  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-vil- 
lage of  Fauijuier  co..  Virginia,  on  the  Rappahannock  River, 
57  miles  W.S.W.  of  Washington,  is  a beautiful  and  popular 
place  of  resort  in  summer. 

FAUSSE  (fbss)  POINT,  a post-office  of  St.  Martin’s  parish, 
Louisiana. 

F.A  USSE  RI VI  Aire,  foss-reb-ve-air',  a small  village  of  Point 
Coupee  parish,  Louisiana. 

F.AV’AIJS.  fa-vl'oce,  (anc.  Flavian?)  a town  and  parish  of 
Portugal,  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  near  the  Tua,  61  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Braga. 

FA  VALE.  fi-vd'lA,  (anc.  Lighmim?)  a village  of 

the  Sardinian  States,  province  of  Chiivari.  in  the  valley  of 
Fontauabuona,  almost  surrounded  by  lofty  precipices.  Pop. 
1589. 

F.A  VAR  A,  fi-vi/rd.  a town  of  Sicily.  4 miles  S.E.  of  Gir- 
genti.  Pop.  7590.  It  has  rich  mines  of  sulphur. 

FAVENTIA.  See  Faknza. 

F.A  VERGES,  fd'vaiRzh',  (L.  FihriccB?)  a village  of  Savoy, 
province  of  Genevese,  near  the  Lake  of  .Annecy.  23  miles 
N.E.  of  Chambery.  Pop.  3641.  It  has  manufactures  of  paper 
and  cotton. 

FAVERNEY,  fd'v^a'n.V.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Haute-SaOue,  10  miles  N.  of  Vesoul,  on  the  Lauterne.  Pop. 
1557. 

FA  A'ERSII.AM.  fav'ersh-am.  a borough,  parish,  and  seaport 
town  in  England,  co.  of  Kent.  45  miles  E.S.E.  by  S.  of  Lon- 
don. near  a branch  of  the  Swale.  It  consists  principally  of 
four  streets,  spacious,  well  paved,  and  well  lighted.  In  the 
centre  is  the  Tewn-hall  and  market  place.  Faversham  has  a 
hamlsome  church:  chapels  for  Raptists.  Independents,  and 
Wesleyan  .Methodists,  Bible  Christi:ins.  and  Latter-day 
Saints:  a free  grammar  school,  a national,  and  three  other 
schools.  V’essels  of  150  tons  come  up  the  Swale  to  the  town  at 
common  tides.  On  December  31st,  1850.  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  was  289 : tonnage. 
11  9.t9  ; and  one  steam-vessel  of  19  tons  burden.  The  vessels, 
coastwise  and  foreign,  which  entered  in  1850.  were  1438  ve.s- 
Kels:  tonnage.  107,319:  cleared.  1303;  tonnage.  42.199.  The 
principal  exports  are  corn,  hops,  fruit,  wool,  and  other  pro- 
duce: imports — timber,  iron.  coal.  tar.  &c.  Faversham  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  manufacrure  of  gutipowd('r. 
K<iman  cement  is  also  manufactured  here,  but  the  ov.ster 
fishery  has  now  become  the  principal  trade  of  the  place. 
King  Stephen  .was  buried  in  the  abbey  which  he  founded 
here  in  1147.  The  town  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the 
Duncombe  family.  Pop.  4621. 

FA  VIG.N.AN.A.  fi-A'eeri-yd/nd,  (anc.  or  jFthaha.)  an 

islafid  of  the  .Mediterranean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily.  11 
miles  S.W.  of  Trapani.  Length,  from  E.  to  W.  6 miles; 
average  breadth.  2 miles.  Surface  low.  except  in  the  centre, 
where  a hill  range  crosses  it  from  N.  to  S..  having  on  its 
highest  point  St.  Catherine’s  Castle.  It  has  stone  quarries. 
l)u  its  E.  side  is  its  prim  ipal  town.  San  Leonardo,  and  on 
its  N.  coast  a good  harbor,  defended  by  Fort  San  Giacomo. 

F.AVORIT.A.  fi-vo-ree'td.  a village,  and  beautiful  country 
seat  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the  vicinity  of  .Mantua,  memorable 
ns  the  scene  of  several  severe  contests  between  the  Fiench 
and  .Austrians,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious.  One 
Immediate  result  was  the  surrender  of  Mantua,  with  its 
gat  risen  of  20  0!i0  men. 

' FAA  RIA.  f:lvfee-a,  a markefetown  of  Piedmont,  province 
ol  Turin.  Pop.  2745. 

FAW'DON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Northixmber- 
iand. 

FA  WK'HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Kent. 
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FAW'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Berks. 

FA W LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks.  3 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Henley-on-Thames.  Eawley-court  is  a handsoide 
structure  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1684. 

FAWLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants, 

FAWN  or  FAW.N  GROVE,  a township  of  York  co..  Peon- 
sylvania.  Pop.  1402. 

FAWN  RTA’ER,  of  Michigan,  a small  stream  which  enters 
the  St.  .Joseph's  at  Constantine. 

FAWN  RIVER,  a po.st-tnwnship  forming  the  S.E,  ox 
tremity  of  St.  .Joseph  co.,  .Michigan.  Pop.  .571. 

FAWS'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton,  % 
miles  S.  of  Daventry,  The  seat  of  the  Knightley  family' 
situated  in  a fine  deer  park,  is  an  ancient  and  interesting 
structure. 

FA.XARDO  or  F.AJARDQ,  fd-Hafedo,  a town  and  i.sland  of 
Porto  Rico,  on  the  E.  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  a small  river 
of  the  same  name.  Pop.  aViout  3060. 

F.A.XOE,  (F'axbe.)  fax'b'eh.  a village  of  Denmark.  Island  of 
Seeland.  bailiwick  of  Praestbe,  33  miles  S.Vf.  of  Copenhagen, 
about  2 miles  from  the  sea  It  has  noted  quarries  of  build- 
ing limestone  of  a pale  yellow-color,  and  composed  mainly 
of  petrifactio7)s  of  marine  animals. 

F.A.X'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

FAY.  fii,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire-Infe- 
rieure.  8 miles  N.E.  of  Savenay.  Pop.  1852. 

FAAXAL,  fi-dl'.  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  in 
the  N.  .Atlantic  Ocean ; lat.  (AV.  point)  38°  35'  36"  N..  ion.  28° 
50' 30"  W.  Area.  27.520  acres,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that 
10.020  acres  are  under  cultivation.  In  its  centre  is  a moun- 
tain rising  about  .3000  feet.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile. 
The  island  produces  annually  about  12.000  (juarters  of  In- 
dian corn.  4000  of  wheat.  2(100  of  potatoes  and  onions.  20C 
pipes  of  wine,  and  17.0OO  boxes  of  orattges.  The  principal 
exports  are  oranges  and  wine.  The  imports  aie  manufac- 
tures. cotton  twist,  and  tiax.  chiefly  from  England,  colonial 
produce  from  Brazil  and  Portugal,  tea.  tobacco,  and  srap 
from  the  latter.  Fayal  has.  besides,  a considerable  transit 
trade.  About  170  American  whalers  touch  at  the  island 
every  year,  and  land  the  oil  of  such  fish  as  they  have  caug’ut 
on  their  outward  voyage.  This  oil  is  afterwards  shipped  for 
the  American  ni.irket.  and  amounts  in  value  to  between 
10. 000/.  and  50.000/.  annually.  Fayal  has  a good  bay  oppo- 
site to  Pico.  Opposite  the  town  of  Orta,  in  the  bay  of  th.nt 
name,  is  the  best  anchorage  in  the  Azore.s.  The  chief  town 
is  Villa  Orta,  on  the  8.  K.  side  of  the  island.  Pop.  25.900. 

FAY-AU.X-LOG E.8.  fa'o'lozh',  a village  of  France,  departr 
ment  of  I.,oiret  10  miles  E..N.E.  of  Orleans.  Pop.  1053. 

FAYENOE,  frdxss'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Var.  12  miles  N.E.  ofDraguignan  It  has  manufactures  of 
earthenware  and  glas.s.  Pop.  in  1852.  2257. 

F.AYETTE.  fAyiMt/.  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. h(ir<lenng  on  W.  Virginia,  has  an  are.i  of  800  square 
miles.  The  Monongahela  River  forms  its  entire  boutidary 
on  the  W.:  the  county  is  intersected  by  the  Youghiogheny 
River,  and  drained  .also  by  Redstone.  Dunlap’s,  Indian,  and 
•lacobs'  Creeks.  The  surface  is  finely  diversified.  A moun- 
tain ridge,  called  L.aurel  Hill,  forms  the  E.  boundary; 
another,  which  is  the  most  AV.  brai:ch  of  the  Alleghany 
chain,  extends  across  the  middle  of  the  county,  under  the 
name  of  Chestnut  iiidge:  the  land  between  these  and  the 
AA’.  border  is  rolling.  The  soil  of  the  N.AV.  part  is  very  pro- 
ductive; the  other  portions  are  adapted  to  pasturage.  Iron- 
ore  and  bituminous  coal  are  ab  iiidaht.  'J  he  Monongahela 
is  navixated  hy  steamlmats  alo  ig  the  border.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  National  \ ad.  Organized  in  1783.  and 
named  in  honiir  of  the  illn.strious  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
Caiiital.  Uiiiontown.  Pop.  ;59,ttu9. 

F.AYETTE,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  AA'.  ATrgini.o, 
h’lS  ail  area  of  770  sq.  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  tlic  Kana- 
wlia  or  New  River,  hounded  on  the  N.  by  Gauley  River,  and 
on  the  N.E.  by  Meadow  River.  The  county  has  a moun- 
tainous surface,  abounding  in  wild  and  pictnres(|ue  scenery. 
Tiie  principal  elevations  are  Gauley  and  Sewell  .Alountains. 
The  famous  cliff  called  Marshairs  Pillar,  rises  about  1000 
feet  above  New  Ri-er.  a few  miles  from  the  county  seat. 
Several  fertile  jdateans,  or  glades,  detfitute  of  timber,  occur 
among  the  higlilands  of  tiiis  county.  The  soil  is  generally 
good.  Iro^v-ore  is  found.  The  New  River  is  a rapid  .'■fream. 
affording  abundant  water-power  in  this  pju’t  of  its  course 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Covincton  and  Ohio  Rail 
road  (not  yet  finished).  Capitil,  Fayetteville.  Pop.  .>997, 
of  whom  .5126  were  free,  and  271  slaves. 

FAYETTE,  a county  in  the  N.AV.  central  part  of  Georgia, 
coi'tains  about  300  sqji  .re  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
and  S.E.  by  Flint  Ri\er.  which  ri.ses  near  the  N.  border,  and 
also  drained  by  AVliitcwater.  Line,  and  Ko8(‘  Creeks.  'J’lie 
surface  is  generally  level;  the  soil  is  foiuned  by  the  disinte- 
gration of  lu  imary  rocks,  ami  is  not  the  most  fertile.  Granite 
and  iron  are  tlie  most  valualde  minerals  of  the  county.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Atlanta  and  La  Grange  Railroads 
Cajiital,  Fayetteville.  Pop.  7047,  of  whom  5028  were  free, 
and  2019  slavt's. 

FAYETTE,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Alabama, 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  has  an  area  of  about  900 
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*quare  miles.  Tt  is  intersected  by  the  Sipsey  River  and 
Lu.Viip:itillii  Creek,  affluents  of  TonibiKbee  River.  The  sur- 
face is  somewliat  uneven,  the  soil  fertile.  Capital,  Fayette 
Cf  'urt  House.  Pop.  12,850,  of  wlium  11,147  were  free,  and 
1703  slaves.  , 

FAl  ETTE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Texas,  has 
an  area  of  about  1050  scjuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Colorado  hiver.  The  surface  is  undulating:  the  soil  is  n 
black  sandy  loam,  very  fertile.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
about  six  months  in  the  year,  as  hiuh  as  tlie  county  seat. 
Some  of  the  streams  furnish  water-power.  Coal  mines  have 
been  di.scovered.  Ca])ital,  La  Grange.  Pop.  11,604,  of  whom 
7818  were  free  and  3786  slaves. 

F.WETTE.  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Tennessee,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi,  has  an  area  estimated  at  5.50 
square  mites.  It  is  traversed  by  Loosahatchie  and  Wolf 
Rivers.  The  soil  is  very  productive,  and  extensively  culti- 
vated. The  county  is  traversed  by  a railroad  leading  to 
Meniidiis.  Capital,  Somerville.  Pop.  24,327,  of  whom  8854 
were  free,  and  15,473  slaves 

FAYETTE,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Ken- 
tucky, has  an  atea  estimated  at  300  sijuare  miles.  The 
Kentucky  River  washes  its  S.E.  border:  it  is  drained  by 
Hickman's  Creek,  and  by  the  North  and  South  branches 
of  Elkhorn  River,  which  rise  within  its  limits,  and  though 
flowing  in  opposite  directions,  afterwards  unite  with  Ken- 
tucky lUver.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  beautiiul  undu- 
lations: the  soil  is  highly  productive,  and  extensively  culti- 
vated. In  1850  the  county  produced  2067  tons  of  hemp, 
more  than  any  other  county  in  the  United  .States,  except 
Platte  county,  Mis.souri.  The  rock  which  underlies  the 
surface  is  the  blue  or  Trenton  limestone,  a good  material 
for  building.  The  Kentucky  River  is  navigable  by  small 
steamboats  in  this  part  of  its  course.  Railroads  have  been 
opened  connecting  Lexington,  the  county  seat,  with  Louis- 
ville and  Covington;  another  is  in  progress,  which  will 
connect  that  city  with  Maysville.  In  respect  to  population 
and  wealth.  Fayette  is  the  third  county  in  the  state.  Capi- 
tal, Le.vington.  Pop.  22,599,  of  whom  12,584  were  free,  and 
10,015  slaves, 

F.WETTE,  a county  in  the  S.W,  central  part  of  Ohio, 
has  an  area  of  414  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Paint 
and  Deer  Crseks.  atid  also  drained  by  the  North  Fork  and 
Rattlesnake  Fork  of  the  first-named  creek.  The  surface  in 
the  N.  and  W.  is  nearly  level,  and  in  the  S.  gently  undu- 
lating. The  soil  is  mostly  a deep  black  loam,  and  very  pro- 
ductive. The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Cincinnati.  Wil- 
mington, and  Zanesville  Railroad.  Capital,  Washington. 
Pop.  15,935. 

FAYETTE,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Indiana,  con- 
tains about  200  square  mile.s.  It  is  drained  by  the  West 
Fork  of  Whitewater  River.  The  surface  varies  from  level 
to  undulating:  the  soil  is  highly  productive.  Probably  no 
county  in  the  state  is  more  highly  improved  and  den.sely 
peopled.  Limestone  is  the  most  abundant  rock.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  \\  hitewater  Canal,  which  af- 
fords a great  water-power,  and  by  the  railroad  which  ex- 
tends westward  from  Hamilton  in  Ohio.  Organized  in  1819. 
Capital,  Connersville.  Pop.  10,225. 

FAYETTE,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Illinois,  has 
an  area  of  640  square  miles.  The  Kaskaskia  River  flows 
through  the  county  diagonally  in  a south-westerly  direc- 
tion. receiving  in  its  passage  a number  of  creeks.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  level,  or  slightly  undulating,  diver.sified  by 
prairies  and  by  forests  of  good  timber:  the  soil  is  produc- 
tive. The  streams  furnish  motive-power  for  numerous 
mills.  The  Central  Railroad  of  Illinois  pa.sses  through  the 
county,  and  materially  affects  its  prosperity.  Fayette  is 
one  of  the  oldest  counties  of  the  state.  Capital,  Yandalia. 
Pop.  11,189. 

FAY  ETTE.  a new  county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  720  square  miles.  The  Turkey  River,  an  affluent  of 
the  Mis.sissippi.  is  formed  in  the  N.  part  by  the  union  of  its 
tw’o  main  branches,  and  then  traverses  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
county;  the  South  Fork  of  the  same  stream  drains  the 
middle  portion;  the  S.  part  is  drained  by  Ruffalo  and  other 
creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  exten.eively  covered 
with  woods,  among  which  are  scattered  numerous  fertile 
prairies.  The  streams  of  this  county  are  said  to  afford  ex- 
ten.'^ive  water-power.  Capital,  West  Union.  Pop.  12,073. 

FAYETTE,  a post-township  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine,  15 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  910, 

FAYETTE  a village  of  Chautauque  co..  New  York,  on 
Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Silver  Creek,  31  miles  S.W.  of 
Ruffalo, 

FAYETTE,  a village  of  Chenango  co..  New  York,  about 
100  miles  W.S.W’.  of  Albany,  It  has  2 churches,  and  several 
piills. 

FAYETTE,  a posUtownship  of  Seneca  co..  New  York,  ex- 
tending from  the  Cayuga  to  the  Seneca  Lake,  12  miles  N.  of 
Ovid.  Pop.  3742. 

FAYETTE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

FAYETTE,  a township  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2006. 

FAYETTE,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Alabama. 
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FAYETTE,  a pleasant  post-village,  capilal  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  Mississippi,  about  80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Natchez.  It  con- 
tains a court-house,  2 newspaper  offices,  and  a number  of 
stores.  Pop.  in  1860,  339. 

FAYETTE,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1569. 

FAYETTE,  a township  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
468. 

FAYETTE,  a township  in  Vigo  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1561. 

FAYETTE,  a post-village  in  Greene  co.,  Illinois,  50  miles 
S.W.  of  Springfield. 

FAYE'ITE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Howard  co.,  Missouri, 
on  Bonne  F'emme  Creek,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Jeflerson  City. 
The  Missouri  River  approaches  within  10  or  12  miles  of  the 
village,  at  two  nearly  opposite  points.  Coal  and  limestone 
are  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Fayette  has  4 churches,  a 
United  .-tates  land-office,  an  academy,  a college,  and  a bank. 
Pop. 647. 

FAYETTE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lafayette  co., 
Wisconsin.  50  miles  S.W.  of  Madi.son.  The  village  contains 
2 mills,  2 stores,  and  30  dwellings.  Pop.  uso. 

FAYETTE  CORNER,  a po.st-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, 177  miles  W.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

FAYETTE  COURT-HOUSE,  Alabama.  See  Fayetteville. 

FAYETTE  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

FAYtETTEVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Windham  co., 
Vermont,  about  100  miles  S.  of  Montpelier. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a post-village  in  Manlius  township, 
Onondaga  co..  New  York,  near  the  Erie  Canal,  about  120 
miles  W.  by  N\  of  Albany.  It  contains  chuiches  of  3 deno- 
minations, an  academy,  and  a bank. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 144  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  I oj).  about  300. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a small  post-village,  cajiital  of  Fayette 
CO.,  W.  Virginia,  about  35  miles  S.E.  of  Charleston,  and  5 miles 
W.  of  New  River.  A few  miles  from  the  village.  New  River 
flows  along  the  ba.se  of  a remarkable  cliff  or  precipice  of 
stupendous  height,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘•Hawk’s 
Nest.”  or  Marshall’s  Pillar.  Chief-Justice  Marshall  mea- 
sured it  with  a line,  and  found  the  height  to  1 e 1(  00  feet. 

FAYFiTTEVl  LLE,  a flourishing  town,  capital  of  Cumber- 
land co..  North  Carolina,  is  situated  on  the  left  lank  of  Cape 
Fear  River,  al  the  head  of  natural  navigation,  tO  miles  S. 
of  Raleigh,  and  100  miles  N.W.  of  Wilmington.  The  town 
is  regularly  laid  out.  with  streets  of  100  teet  in  width.  It 
is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade,  which  is  facilitated  by 
plank-roads  extending  in  various  directions.  'Ihe  adjoin- 
ing country  is  partly  occupied  by  extensive  forests  of  pine, 
which  supply  important  articles  of  export,  in  the  form  of 
tuipentine,  tar.  lumber,  Ac.  The  navigation  has  lately 
been  extended,  by  the  con.etruction  of  locks  and  dams,  as 
far  as  the  coal-mines  of  Chatham  county.  'J’he  ample 
water-power  of  the  river  is  employed  in  manufactories  of 
cotton  and  flower.  Fayetteville  contains  an  arsenal  of  con- 
struction. a large  establishment  enclosing  about  50  acres, 
now  nearly  completed;  also  3 banks  and  3 newspaper 
offices.  In  1831  a large  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  nearly  $100,000  were  .sub.scribed  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  citizens  of  this  and  other  states.  The  pros- 
perity of  this  place  has  recently  been  increased  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  distilleries  of  turpentine,  and  by  the  con- 
struction of  plank  roads.  This  place  was  taken  by  the 
Union  army  in  March,  1865.  Pop.  in  1860,  4790. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Fayette  co., 
Georgia.  25  miles  S.  of  Atlanta.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
the  midst  of  cotton  plantations.  It  contains  a brick  court- 
house. 2 churches,  2 high  schools,  a printing  office,  and  a 
Masonic  lodge. 

FAYETTEVILLE  or  FAYETTE  COURT-HOUSE,  a post- 
village, capital  of  Fayette  co.,  Alabama,  about  2 miles  W.  of 
Sip.sey  River,  and  150  miles  N.W.  of  Montgomery.  It  con- 
tains a court-hou.«e  and  a few  stores. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a \illage  in  Talladega  co..  Alabama. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Texas,  a 
few  miles  S.E.  of  La  Grange. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a flout Ishing  post-village,  capital  of 
Washington  co.,  Arkansas.  2(  0 miles  N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 
It  has  .an  elevated  and  highly  picture.sque  situation.  an,d 
abounds  with  the  finest  springs  of  pure  cold  water.  It  is 
the  centre  of  an  active  trade,  and  Las  2 large  and  flout  ish- 
ing schools,  one  for  each  .sex.  The  Ozark  Institute.  3 miles 
N.W.  of  the  village,  is  a prosperous  academy  for  Rc.ys, 
founded  in  1845.  Fayetteville  contains  a United  States 
land-office,  3 churches,  and  a handsome  court-house.  The 
current  of  emigration  is  setting  strongly  towards  this  part 
of  the  state.  Pop.  in  I860,  967. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a post-Aillage,  capital  of  Lincoln  co., 
Tennessee,  on  Elk  River.  73  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Nashville.  It 
contains  a court-house  and  a newspaper  office. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Brown  co..  "thio.  on 
the  Fast  Fork  of  Little  Miami  River,  80  miles  S.IV.  of  Co 
lumbus. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a village  of  Fayette  co.,  Inuinna,  iN 
miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 
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FAfETTEVTLLE.  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana, 
about  miles  W.  of  Bedford. 

FAYETI'EVILLE,  a post-village  of  St.Clair  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Kaskaskia  River.  14  miles  S.E.  of  Belleville. 

FAYL-BILLOT.  L!'.,  leh  fail  (or  f^l)  bee'yo',  or  LE  FAYS 
BILLOT,  leh  fA  beeyo'.'a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Elante-Marne.  13  miles  S.E.  of  Langres.  I’op.  25G2. 

FAY'MOUTJI.  a township  in  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop. 

FAYOE  or  FEIOE,  (Feide.)  fi'o'eh,  a little  island  of  Den- 
mark, immediately  E.  of  Laaland.  Pop.  1500. 

lAYOOM,  FAIOOM,  FAYOUM,  FA  YUM.  or  FAIOUM, 
fiootn'.  a province  of  Middle  Egypt,  con.sisting  of  a valley, 
40  miles  S.W.  of  Cairo,  on  the  W.  .side  of  the  Nile,  and  con- 
siderably depressed  beneath  its  surface.  Length  from  E.  to 
W..  38  miles;  breadth.  31  miles.  In  its  N.  part  is  the  fir- 
mous  Lake  Moeris.  It  is  well  irrigated  both  by  nature  and 
art.  and  was  anciently  the  garden  of  Egypt.  Medinet-el- 
Fayootn,  (anc.  Ci'ocoijilnpfolis,  aftei'wards  Arsiiifoe.)  is  its  ca- 
pital. around  which  are  numerous  remains  of  antinuity. 

FA  Y8-BILL0T.  LE.  a town  of  France.  See  F.wl-Billot,  Le. 

FAYS'TON.  a township  of  W ashington  co.,  Vermont,  15 
miles  \V.  by  S.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  800. 

FAZ.  a river  of  Asiatic  Russia.  See  Pha.sis. 

FAZELEY.  faiz'lee.  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford, 
with  a station  on  the  Birmingham  and  Derby  Railway.  Ij 
miles  S.  of  Tamworth.  Pep.  1490.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
cotton  factory  was  in  this  township. 

FAZILPOOR.  fl'zil-poort,  a .small  and  decayed  town  of 
North-western  Ilindestan.  in  Bhawlpoor  Territory,  with  a 
fort  on  the  Indus.  Lat.  28°  .30'  N..  Ion.  69°  .50'  E. 

FE.ACLE.  fn^kel.  a parish  of  Trel.and  cf>.  ofClai-e. 

FEADS  (feedz)  AND  GOOD'MAN’S  ISLANDS,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  E.  from  New  Ireland,  lat.  3°  27'  S..  Ion.  154° 
45'  E.  They  consist  of  an  irregular  chain  of  low  islands  and 
sandbank.s,  encircled  by  a reef  extending  nearly  N.W.  and 
S.E.  27  miles. 

FEALE,  fail,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  joins  the 
Shannon  near  Guisborough,  by  a navigable  and  tidal  es- 
tuary called  the  Cashen.  Length,  30  miles. 

FEARGNG.  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1589. 

i'EARN.  f^rn,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross,  near  the 
Moray  Frith,  N.  of  Cromarty.  It  contains  ruins  of  Fearn 
Abbey,  and  of  Lochlinn  and  Cadboll  Castles. 

FEARN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

FEARN’S  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Winston  co.,  Mis- 
sissi))pi.  105  miles  N.E.  of  Jackson.  One  newspaper  is  pub- 
ashed  here. 

FEAS'TERVTLLE.  a post-office  of  Bucks  co..  Pennsylvania. 

FE.AKTERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  district.  South 
Carolina. 

FEATIPER  RIVER,  of  California,  rises  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  Butte  co..  and  tiowdng  fir.st  in  a S.W.,  and  then  in  a 
S.S.W.  course  through  that  county,  after  separating  Sutter 
Irom  Yuba  and  Placer  counties,  falls  into  the  Sacramento 
River  about  30  miles  above  Sacramento  City,  '1  he  princi- 
pal towns  upon  its  banks  are  Hamilton,  Yuba  City,  Marys- 
ville, and  Vernon.  Steamboats  run  regularly  between 
Marysville,  the  head  of  navigation  on  this  river,  and  San 
Francisco.  Gold  is  found  in  abundance  on  this  stream. 
Branches. — Middle  Fork  rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Butte  co., 
among  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  flow- 
ing in  a general  S.W'.  course,  unites  with  Feather  River 
about  25  miles  above  Marysville. 

FEATIPERSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding,  3 miles  N.N.W.  of  Pontefract,  with  a station 
on  the  r.ailway  thence  to  Wakefield. 

FEATIIERSTONE.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
umberland. 4 miles  S.W.  of  Ilaltwhistle.  Its  castle,  the  an- 
cient seat  of  the  Featherstones,  is  picturesquely  situated  near 
the  South  Tyne. 

FE.\  I'll  ER.STONE.  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford 

Fl-iC.AMI*,  fA'kftN^L  a seaport  town  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-Inferieure.  on  the  English  Channel,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Fecamp,  and  on  the  branch  railway  from  Rouen 
to  Havre,  ‘21  miles  N. N.E.  of  Havre.  Its  port,  though  small, 
is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Channel,  and  has  1 een  lately  much 
improved  by  the  construction  of  a quay  and  light-house.  It 
sends  several  vessels  to  the  whale  bshei'y.  Fecamp  has 
numerous  cotton,  oil,  and  other  mills,  turned  by  water- 
power, several  steam  saw-mills,  ship-building  docks,  tan- 
neries, sugar  refineries,  manufactures  of  linens,  hardware, 
soua.  &c..  and  an  active  trade  in  Baltic  and  colonial  pro- 
duce, fish,  salt,  and  brandy.  It  has  a remarkal)le  church, 
part  of  an  ancient  altbey;  it  is  the  seat  of  a chamber  of 
aommerc*.  naval  bureau,  and  school  of  navigation,  and  is 
the  residence  of  various  foreign  consuls.  Pop.  in  1.''52. 1 1.401. 

FECK'EMI.AM.  a jtari.'h  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

FEDALA.  fA-dAMA.  a seaport  on  the  W.  coast  of  Morocco, 
on  a promontory  40  miles  S.8.W'.  of  Salee.  surrounded  by  a 
fine  fertile  country,  and  has  an  excellent  roadstead. 

FED'ERAL  POINT  LIGHT-HOUSE,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Cape  Fear  River.  North  Carolina.  The  light  is 
elevahid  48  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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FED^ERALSBURG,  a village  of  Carolina  co.,  Maryland, 
50  mites  E.S.E.  of  Annapolis. 

F E I ) E R A LSBU  R G , a post-offi  ce  of  Dorchester  co..  M a rylant.. 

FED'ERAL  S'l’ORE,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co.,  Ne* 
York. 

FED'ER ALTON,  a post-village  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio,  90 
miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

FEDER-SEE.  f.Pder-s.A/,  a lake  of  Wiirtemberg,  about  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Riedlingen.  It  is  nearly  circular;  I’iameter 
of  about  2i  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  by  »he  Kan/.arh 

FED'r.  fAt.  a village  and  parish  of  Norway  15  miles  E. 
of  Christiania,  on  Lake  Ojeren.  Pop.  2 ’.60. 

FEED'ING  HILLS,  a post-office  of  Hampden  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

FEED  SPRING,  a po.st-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio. 

FEE  FEE.  a p<ist-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri,  1C 
milvs  N.W’.  of  St.  Louis. 

FEE.IEE,  FI  DJI,  FIJI,  (fee'jee,)  or  VITI  (vee'tpo) 
ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  E.  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  between  lat.  15°  30'  and  19°  30'  S..  and  Ion. 
177°  E.  and  178°  W.  The  entire  group  compri.ses  altogether 
154  islands,  65  of  which  are  inhabited.  They  are  the  Eastern 
and  Asaua  groups,  the  latter  forming  the  W'.  side  of  the 
Archipelago.  There  are  numerous  spacious  outlets  or  pas- 
sages to  and  from  the  central  space,  enclosed  by  the  group 
known  as  the  Goro  Sea.  Two  of  the  islaiids  only  are  of 
Large  size,  namely,  Viti  Levu,  and  Paoo  (Paou)  or  Sandalwood 
Islands.  Among  the  others  may  be  mentioned  Vuna.  Kan- 
daboo,  Ovolau,  Ban  or  Ambow.  Muthuatu.  and  Goro;  .some 
of  the  others,  though  smaller,  are  populous,  'fhey  each 
contain  from  5i)t;0  to  13.000  inhabitants.  IMost  of  the  re- 
mainder are  mere  islets.  'Ihe  Feejees  are  of  volcanic  origin, 
but  no  signs  of  volcanic  heat  have  1 eim  met  with,  excepting 
at  Savu-Savu,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  large  island  of  Paoo. 
'J'he  peaks  are  usually  basaltic  cones  or  needles,  some  of 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  several  thou.sand  feet.  A luxu- 
riant foliage  covers  these  islands  to  their  summits,  giving 
them  a singularly  pleasing  and  picturescjue  aspect.  The 
soil  consists  of  a deep  yellowish  loam,  with  a large  portion 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  w hich,  aided  by  a fine  climate, 
and  abundance  of  w'ater.  is  extremely  productive.  Fruits 
of  vai  ious  kinds  abound,  including  the  bread-fruit,  of  which 
there  are  nine  different  sorts,  the  banana,  cocoa,  shaddock.s, 
papaw  apple.  Tahiti  chestnut,  and  a number  ot  oihci  uiis 
peculiar  to  the  islands.  The  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  is 
the  yam,  of  which  they  have  five  or  .six  varieties.  Sugar- 
cane, turmeric,  and  tobacco  are  al.so  culiivated.  Sandal- 
wood. for  which  these  islands  were  formerly  noted,  has 
wholly  di.sappeared.  Vegetation  is  exceedingly  rapid.  Ac- 
cording to  a statement  made  by  the  hortl.-nlturist  to  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  turnips,  radish,  and 
mustard-seed,  after  being  sown  24  hours,  the  cotyledon 
leaves  were  above  the  surface.  In  four  weeks  from  the 
time  of  planting,  radishes  and  lettuce  w’ere  fit  for  use.  and 
in  five  weeks,  marrowfat  peas.  The  climate  is  agreeable 
and  healthful.  The  mean  temperature  of  Ovolau.  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  islands  of  the  group,  about  8 miles  long  by 
7 broad,  during  the  six  weeks  that  the  observatory  of  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition  was  established  there, 
was  77°  81'.  The  barometer  stood  at  .30126  inches.  The 
lowest  temperature  was  62°:  the  highe.st,  96°.  The  inha- 
bitants of  these  islands  are  a hai  barous  and  savage  race, 
remarkable  for  cruelty,  deceit,  and  cowardice.  'Ihey  are 
also  extremely  covetou.s.  and  addicted  to  lying.  Human 
sacrifices  are  frequent  among  them,  and  cannibalism  is  com- 
mon. 'I'he  Feejeeans  are  ruled  by  chiefs,  to  whom  great  de- 
ference is  paid,  and  who  in  turn  appear  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Chief  of  Ambow.  who  has  recently 
assumed  the  title  of  Tui  Viti.  King  of  the  Feejeeans.  The 
missionaries  have  made  great  progress  in  the  windward 
group.  'I'he  towns  of  the  islands  are  usually  fortified  with 
strong  palisades,  and  have  but  two  entrances,  in  wdiich 
are  gates,  the  pa.ssage  being  so  narrow  as  to  admit  of  only 

one  person  at  a time.  Pop.  estimated  at  133,500. Adj. 

and  inhab.  Feejfe/an. 

FE  EL  A H 1 Y A H,  ffl-3-hee'yah,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Dorak. 

FEEI/ING.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

FEEL'STED.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

FEES'BURG.  a po.st-village  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  about  40 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop  about  200. 

FKGERSHEIM,  fA'ohers-hIme'.  (Fr.  pron.  f.A'zhAn'zfmM 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Ras-Rhin.  with  a station 
on  the  railway  to  Colmar.  7 miles  S.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  1771. 

FEGYVERNEK,  fAdj'v^n'n^'k'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Heves.  near  Tisza-Ileo.  Pop.  1396. 

FEH I BELLIN'.  fAR'bel-leenL  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenburg.  33  miles  N.N.W.  of  Potsdam.  Pop.  1644. 
In  1675  the  Swedes  were  defeated  here  by  the  troops  under 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

FEI  A,  f.A-ee'd.  a large  lake  of  Brazil,  130  miles  N.E.  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  near  the  Atlantic,  with  which  it  commuTiicates 
by  an  artificial  canal  called  Furado.  The  lake  is  shallow 
and  abounds  in  fi.eh. 

FEIGNIES,  fain'yeeL  a village  of  France,  department  of 
I Nord,  12  miles  N.  of  Avesnes.  Pop.  1816. 
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FET  II EOU.  a province  of  Japan.  See  Figo. 

FKILI,  fi'lee,  a numerous  tribe  of  Persia,  living  compact 
and  united  in  one  region,  and  not  dispersed,  like  most  of 
the  others,  in  small  detachments,  in  different  parts.  The 
tribe  occupies  altogether  about  100,000  houses  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  mountains  of  Laristan,  the  territory  of  Shooster, 
and  other  places. 

FEILLK.N'S,  fA'y5N°',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ain.  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  15ourg-en-Bresse.  Pop.  2084. 

FEIOE.  (Feioe,)  a small  island  of  Denmark.  See  Fayoe. 

FEIRA,  fl/e-rd.  (anc.  Langohfnga,)  a seaport  town  of  Por- 
tugal. province  of  Beira,  on  the  Atlantic,  14  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Opi>rto.  Pop.  2000. 

FEISTKITZ,  fi'strits,  a river  of  Styiia,  joins  the  Raab  be- 
low Fiirstenfeld,  after  a S.E.  course  of  about  50  miles. 

FETSTRlTZ.a  village  of  Styria. circle,  andO  miles  N.N.W. 
of  (Iratz.  on  the  Mur,  with  600  inhabitants. 

F El STKITZ.  a village  of  Carniola,  circle,  and  W.  of  Villach, 
with  iron-works. 

FEL.A.NICIIE,  fA-lS-neech',  written  also  FELANITX,  (anc. 
Ciniitixf)  a town  of  Spain,  island  of  Majorca.  28  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Palma,  in  a valley  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  is  well 
built,  has  wide  streets,  a parish  church,  chapel,  town-house, 
prison,  two  schools,  a hospital,  and,  on  the  neighboring 
m luntain.SanSalvador  of  Felaniche.  an  ancient  castle,  with 
subterranean  vaults,  constructed  by  the  Moors.  The  ma- 
nufactures are  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  brandy,  and  ropes. 
The  trade  is  in  rice,  colfee,  sugar,  wine,  brandy,  fruit,  and 
cattle.  The  town  is  of  great  antiiiuity ; and  among  the  hills 
hard  by  are  numerous  Moorish  remains.  Pop.  9752. 

FELBACII,  fePb^K.  a village  of  Wurtemberg,  circle  of 
Neckar.  near  Cannstadt,  about  6 miles  E.N.E,  of  Stuttgart. 
Pop.  2777. 

FEI/BHIGG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FELCIPVILhE,  a post-village  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont,  66 
miles  S..S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

FELD. A.  fePdi.  a village  of  Iles.se-Darmstadt,  Oberhessen, 
circle  of  Griinberg.  near  Ulrichstein.  Pop.  880. 

FELDHACII,  fllddiSK  or  f^lt^b^K,  a maritime  town  of 
Austria,  in  Styria.  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Gratz,  on  the  Baab, 
here  crossed  by  four  bridges.  Pop.  708. 

F ELDHEHG.  fi^lt'b^RG.  the  culminating  peak  of  the  Black 
Forest  .Mountains,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden;  lat.  47°  53' 
N..  Ion.  7°  55'  E.  Height.  4675  feet. 

FELDBERG,  felddiSiiG  or  f('lt'b^RO,  a market-town  of 
Mecklenberg-Strelitz,  on  a peninsula  formed  by  the  Ilaus- 
see,  15  miles  E.  of  New  Strelitz.  Pop.  715. 

Kl-.LDKIKCII.  f^lt/klRK.  or  CAMPO  DI  SAN  PIETRO, 
kSm'po  dee  s3n  pe-A'tro,  a town  of  the  Tyrol,  in  Vorarlberg, 
20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bregenz,  on  tho  111.  Pop.  2300. 

Fi.LDKlUCIlEN,  felt'kegUK'en,  a village  of  Baden,  10 
miles  W S.W.  of  Freiburg;  also' the  name  of  one  in  Illyria, 
circle  of  Villach. 

FELDSBEKG,  fflts'b^RG,  FELDSPERG,  mts'p^RG,  or 
VELTSPU  1!G,  v^lts^pooRG.  a town  of  Lower  Austria.  40  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  2322.  Here  is  a magnificent  palace 
of  Prince  Liechtenstein,  and  in  the  vicinity  the  best  wine  in 
the  archducdiy  is  produced. 

Fr.L  EG  YH.AZA.  f:i'lMj'h|'z6h',  a town  of  Hungary,  W.  of 
the  Theiss,  on  the  road  between  Pesth  and  Temesvar.  66 
miles  S.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  17.0J0.  It  has  a Homan  Catholic 
gymnasium,  large  cattle  markets,  and  an  extensive  trade  in 
corn.  wine,  and  fruit.  Some  Roman  antiiiuities  have  been 
discovered  here. 

FELi'.TTO,  fA-lSt/to,  (L.  Feledtum^)  a village  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  in  Piedmont,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Turin,  on  the 
Oreo.  Pop.  1704. 

FEIv-GYOGY.  fll'dyodj',  or  FELSO-GYOGY,  (Felso-Gyogy,) 
f^l'shd'dyodj,  a village,  or  rather  a series  of  scattered  villages 
of  Austria,  in  Transylvania.  co.ofNieder-Wei.«senburg, about 
8 miles  from  Tovis.  It  is  inhabited  by  Wallachians. 

F LICIA.N'A.  Louisiana.  See  East  and  West  Feliciana. 

FEIilClANA.  fe-lis-e-ah'na.  a post-village  in  Graves  co., 
Kentucky.  250  miles  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Fidilt^'lTY,  a thriving  post-village  of  Franklin  town.ship, 
Clermont  co..  Ohio,  4 miles  N.  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  -12 
miles  S.E.  of  Cincinnati.  It  has  several  brick  churches.  Pop. 
956. 

FELTCUDI,  rt-le-kootdee,  (anc.  Ph(Bni<Mm,)oTne  of  the  Li- 
pari  Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Lat. 38°  43' N.,  Ion.  14° 
28'  E.  Pop.  800. 

FELT.I,  a village  of  Spain.  See  Felix. 

FELITTO.  fa-liCto.  a town  of  Naples,  Principato-Citra,  20 
miles  S.S.E. of  Campagna.on  theCalore.  Pop.  1600. 

FE'LIX,  a small  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  Lat.  26°  20' 
8,.  Ion.  80°  W. 

FELl.X  or  FELTJ.  friHeert.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Almeria.  Pop.  2140. 

FE'LIX,  a post-office  of  I'  ils^n  co.,  Tennessee. 

FEU  \.  a post-village  of  Moniteau  co.,  Missouri,  38  miles 
W.  of  .Icfferson  City. 

FiJLIX  HAR/BOR,  North  America,  in  Boothia.  See  Boo- 
thia Felix. 

FELIX  KIRK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 
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FEfLTXSTOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

FELIZZANO.  fA-lit-sd'no,  a village  of  Piedmont,  on  the 
Tanaro,  9 miles  W.  of  Ales.sandria.  Pop.  2175. 

FELKA,  f^PkOh'.  or  FULK-VELKA,  folk-vgPkbh',  a town 
of  Hungary,  co.  of  Zips,  in  a plain,  on  the  Felkbach,  8 mileE 
S.W.  of  Kesmark.  Pop.  1322. 

FELGxlRK.a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding 

FELLA'l'AHS.  a tril  e of  Africa.  See  Foolvh.s, 

FELLBACll,  fMPb^K,  a market-town  of  Wurtemberg,  cir- 
cle of  Neckar,  5 miles  E.N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  2700. 

FELLETIN,  ft'll'tS.No',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Creu.se,  on  the  Creu.se,  5 miles  S.  of  Aubusson.  It  has  ma- 
nufactures of  carpets,  velvet,  and  paper.  Pop.  in  1852,  3454. 

FELLIN,  fel-leen',  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Livo- 
nia, 110  miles  N.N.E.  of  Riga.  Pop.  3000.  It  is  very  an- 
cient, and  has  the  remains  of  an  old  castle. 

FELLONICA,  f^l-lon'e-kd,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  pro- 
vince, and  28  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Mantua,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  2301 

FEL'LOWSHl  P,  a post-office  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey. 

FEL'LOWSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Preston  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  turnpike  from  Winchester  to  Parkersburg. 

FELLMERSH  A.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

FEL'MINGHA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FELOOJ AH,  FELUJ  All,  fA-loo/jd,  FELUGIAII,  fd-loo/ge-ah, 
or  ANBAR,  ^ii-barL  a castle  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pa.shalic,  and 
35  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bagdad,  on  the  Euphrates,  here  crossed 
by  a bridge  of  boats,  about  midway  between  Hit  and  Hillah. 

FELOOPS.  f^h'loop.s',  an  African  people,  inhabiting  a m.‘i- 
ritime  territory  in  Senegambia,  between  the  rivers  Gambia 
and  Casamanza.  about  75  miles  in  length  from  W.  to  E., 
and  about  45  miles  in  breadth.  They  are  supposed  to  num- 
ber about  50.000. 

FELP'HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.ssex. 

FELSBERG,  f^ls'beRG.  a town  of  Iles.se-Cassel,  in  Niedor 
Iles.sen,  on  the  Eder.  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  1233. 

FELSENGEBIHGE.  See  Rocky  Mountains. 

FEL'SIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk, 

FELSO,  (Felsb,)  f^l'shb',  a Hungarian  word,  signifying 
“upper.”  prefixed  to  many  towns  in  Hungary.  For  towns 
commencing  with  this  word,  see  additional  name. 

FELSO  (Felsb)  GYOGY,  of  Austria.  See  Fel-Gyogt. 

FEL^S'^ED,  a parish  of  England.  See  Feelstei). 

FELTGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middle.sex 

FEL^THORPE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FEL'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

FELTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

FELTONSVILLE.  a thriving  post-village  in  Middle.sex  co., 
Massachusetts,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Lancaster  and  Sterling 
Branch  Hailroad,  34  miles  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 

FELTONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Philadelphia  City,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

FELTON,  WEST,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

FELTRE.  f^FtrA.  (anc.  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 

government  of  Venice,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Belluno,  on  a height 
near  the  Piave  Pop.  5500.  It  is  partially  fortified,  and  has 
a cathedral,  an  episcopal  gymnasium,  and  a diocesan  school. 
It  nas  silk-twist  and  wax-bleaching  factories,  and  a trade  in 
corn.  wine,  and  oil.  In  1809,  Napoleon  conferred  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Feltre  on  General  Clarke. 

FELT’S,  a post-office  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan. 

FELT’S  MILLS,  a po.st-village  of  Jefferson  co..  New  York, 
162  miles  N.W.of  Alliany. 

FELT'VILLE,  a post  office  of  Essex  co..  New  Jersey. 

FEL'HWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

J'ELTZ.  felt.s,  a village  of  Holland,  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Luxemburg.  Pop. 926. 

FELUDSH.  fA-ludsh'.  or  PIIELECHE.  faMeetch,  an  island 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  entrance  to  Grane 
Harbor,  in  lat.  29°  27'  N..  Ion.  48°  16'  E.  Length,  Is  miles, 
from  N.W.  to  S.E. : breadth,  from  2 to  3|  miles.  The  chief 
town  is  .situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island. 

FELUJ  AH,  a towm  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  FELOOJAn. 

FEMERN  or  FEHMARN.  fFmern  or  fem'mern,  an  island 
of  Denmark,  pro\  ince  of  Sleswick.  in  the  Baltic,  separated 
from  Holstein  by  Femersurd.  a channel  1 mile  broad.  Lat. 
of  Burg,  its  capital,  26°  10'  N.,  Ion.  11°  12'  E.  Area,  70  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1846.  8860.  The  surface  is  low  and  level 
Corn  and  cattle  are  abundant,  but  fishing  and  navigation 
are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

FEMINA,  fem'e-i  d.  or  FEM.MINE.  f5m'me-nA,  a small 
rocky  island  off'  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  10  miles  N W.  of  Pa- 
lermo. 

FE.M.ME  OSAGE,  fimm  o'zdzh'  or  f?m  o'sAj',  a pcst-village 
of  St. Charles  co..  Missouri  44  miles  W.  of  St  Louis. 

FEMOE.  (Fi  miie,)  f^m'b'eh.  a little  island  of  Denmark,  N. 
of  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Laaland.  Pop.  about  700. 

FEN'AGH.  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  fjei- 
trim.  It  has  ruins  of  an  abbey. 

P’ENAGH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Carlow. 

FE.NAl.N.  feh'nA.\<  a village  of  Franco,  department  ol 
Nord.  9 miles  E.  of  Douai.  Pop.  1942. 

FENCE-H  )USES,  a station  on  the  Newcastle  and  Durham 
Railway,  in  England,  co.,  and  6 miles  N.E.  of  Durham 

FE.N'ELON  F.\LLS  ^ pnst-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Victoria,  16  miles  N.  of  Lindsav. 
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FE\ERIF,  f5n-?h-reef',  or  FTNERTVE.  fin'eh-reev/.  a tow  n 
atid  bay  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  in  lat. 
170  28' S..  Ion.  49°  2;yE. 

FENESTKELLE,  fl-nJs-trJWi.  a market-town  of  Pied- 
mont. 50  miles  W.  ofTurin.  on  the  Clusone.  Pop.  1291. 

FENfiTKANGE,  teh-nrl'tr6.\zh^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Meurthe,  on  the  Sarre,  8 miles  N.  of  Sarrebourg. 
Pop.  147.8. 

FEN  IT,  an  island  of  Ireland.  See  Fexmt. 

FENGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

FEN'/NER,  a posGtownship  of  Madison  co..  New  York, 
about  112  miles  VV.  by  N.  of  Albany,  drained  by  Chittenango 
Creek.  Pop.  1649. 

FENVNEHSVILLE,  a posbvill.age  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 110  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

FEN'NIMOKE,  a post-township  of  Grant  co.,  M’i.sconsin. 

FEN'tNIT  or  FENGT,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
of  Kerry,  forming  the  division  between  Tralee  and  Bally- 
heigue  Bays,  8 miles  VV.N.W.  of  Tralee.  Pop.  215.  It  bas  a 
ruined  castle. 

FENN’S  BHIDQE,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Georgia, 
40  miles  E.  of  Milledgeville. 

FEN'STAN'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

FEN'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FENTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

FEN'TO.V,  a post-village  in  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri,  near  the 
Maramec  River.  16  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

FENTON,  KIRK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

FENTON,  LITTLE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Staffovd. 

FEN'TONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Chautauqua  co.,  New 
York, 

FENTONYILLE.  a post-village  in  Genesee  co.,  Michigan, 
on  tin-  Detroit  and  Milwaukie  Railroad,  52  miles  N.\S . of  De- 
troit. It  h.as  1 bank, 4 churches  &c.  Pop.  735.  See  Acpi  ndix. 

FEN'TRESS,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Tennessee,  bor- 
dering on  Kentucky,  contains  570  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Obey’s  River,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Cumber- 
land. The  surface  is  occupied  by  high  table-lands  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountain,  which  afford  fine  pastures.  The 
county  contains  abundance  of  good  timber  and  stone  coal, 
and  is  amply  8ui)plied  with  water-power.  Pop.  5054,  of 
whom  4S67  were  free. 

B'EN'TIIISS,  a post-office  of  Guilford  co..  North  Carolina. 

FEN'WICK,  a pai  ish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr. 

F EN  Y.  f5fi,  or  FGNY,  (Fony,)  fbfi.  a village  of  Hungary, 
CO.  of  Torontal,  15  miles  from  I’emesvar.  Pop.  1947. 

FE'CCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

FEODJSIA,  or  THEODdSIA.  See  K.\ff.\. 

FE0:>or(FE0U)-LEANG,  t^-ooMA  dngt,  or  FOW-LEANG, 
fCw-le-dng^  a town  of  China,  province  of  Kiang-see,  45  miles 
N.E.  of  Yao-tchoo. 

FEHAFRA.  an  oasis  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  See  li’ARAFREH. 

FERAHABAD,  feh-rd-hd  bdd'.  or  FARAHABAD.  a mari- 
time town  of  Persia,  pi  oviuce  of  Mazanderan.  at  the  mouth 
of  a river,  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  15  miles  N.  of  Saree. 

BERAI  KHJLM.  fer  Pkolm.an  elevated  district  of  .Afgha- 
ni.sTan,  having  E.  and  S.E.  the  river  Helmuud.  and  VV'.  and 
N.VV.  the  K >hi-Baba  range,  Lat.  34°  2'.)' N.,  Ion.  67°  64' E. 
It  is  well  cultivated,  fertile,  and  populou.s. 

FERBANE,  fer-ban',  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
King’s  co.,  on  the  Brosna,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Banagher.  Pop.  .537. 

F ER/DI.\AND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dubois  co., 
Indiana,  134  miles  S.S.W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  1546. 

B'ERDIN A.\D,  a post-office  of  .Vlercer  co.,  Illinois. 

FERDINANDEA.  f^R-de-ndn-dd/d.  or  GRA'HAM  ISLAND, 
1 remarkable  volcanic  irdand,  which  appeared  in  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  31at  of  July,  1831.  in  hit.  37°  8' 3"  N.,  Ion. 
12°  42'  15"  E.,  between  Sicily  and  Pantellaria,  and  remained 
visible  above  the  water  for  three  months. 

B’EKE  CH  AMPE.NOISE,  fain  8hdM'peh''nwd7j.  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Marne.  Pop.  in  1852.  2l::0.  Here,  on 
the  24th  of  .Vlarch,  1814,  the  French  were  totally  defeated  by 
the  allies. 

FfiilE.  LA,  Id  f'liR.  a fortified  town  of  France,  department 
of  Aisne.  on  an  island  in  the  Oise,  iiAir  its  confluence  with 
the  Serre,  14  miles  N.VV.  of  Laon.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollens  and  chemical  products,  a large  arsenal,  and  a s hool 
of  artillery.  It  was  taken  by  the  Siianiards  in  1536.  and  by 
the  Prussiatis  on  the  28th  of  February,  1814.  Pop.  in  1852, 
4441. 

FERED.  fd'rfd',  FERET,  FEREDJIK,  fA-rdd-jeek/,  or  PIIE- 
R.EH.  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  44  miles 
N VV . of  Gallipoli,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Marit/a,  with 
'niner.il  baths.  Pop.  3000. 

FERE-E.\-TARDENOlS,  faiR-Sxo-taR'deh-nwd',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Aisne,  on  the  Ourcq,  12  miles  N.N.E. 
jf  Chateau-Thierry.  Pop.  in  1852.  2556. 

FERE.NG  AL.  fA-r5n-gdP,  a remarkable  lead-mine  in  North- 
ern Afghatiistan,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Ghorbund,  extensively 
wrought,  at  a remote  period,  but  long  concealed,  and  re- 
discovered only  a few  years  ago.  Lat.  34°  55'  N.,  Ion.  68°33'  E. 

FEREN'J’INO,  f'A-rAn-tee'no,  (anc.  F're.ntihium.)  a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  6 miles  N.VV.  of  Frnsinone. 
Pop.  680t'  It  is  a bishop’s  see,  and  has  numerous  antiquities. 
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FERET,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  B’ered. 

FEREZ,  fAh-Ath  or  fi'rAs,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia.  4r 
miles  S.  by  VV.  of  Albacete.  on  a gentle  height,  in  a moun- 
tainous district.  Pop.  1336. 

FEKGH.ANA.  Central  Asia.  See  Kiiokan. 

FERfGUS.  a river  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Clare, 
enters  the  Shannon,  by  a broad  estuary,  after  a S.E.  course 
of  about  27  miles. 

FEICGUS,  a village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Waterloo,  If 
miles  N.  of  Guelph.  It  contuius  several  stores  and  a saw 
mill.  Pop.  about  500. 

B'ER'GUSON,  a township  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1784. 

FERGUSON,  a township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  610. 

FER'GUSON’S  CORLNERS.  po.st-office,  Yates  co.,  New  York. 

F ElUG  U Si  )N  VI LLE.  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  cw  York. 

FEKIA,  fAh-e-i,  a town  of  Spain.  2.)  miles  S.E.  of  Bad.ajos. 
Pop.  2437.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth. 

FERIA.NEH,  f'A-re-A'nyh,  (anc.  TJiuHu  /j  a town  of  Northen? 
Africa,  in  the  desert,  176  miles  S.S.W.  of  'i’uiiis. 

FERINGABAD,  fA-rin-gA-bAdf,  a village  of  Beloochlstan. 
agreeably  situated  6 miles  N.E.  of  Moostung,  on  the  route 
tiience  to  the  Bolan  Pass.  Poj).  about  800. 

FEUL.A,  fAii/lA.  a town  of  Sicily,  capital  of  a canton,  18 
miles  W.N'.VV.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  3596. 

FERLACH,  fAR'lAK,  a village  of  Carinthia,  7 miles  S. of 
Klagenfurth,  on  the  Drave.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  extensive 
iron  and  steel  manufactui  es. 

FERGMGS,  a post-office  of  V’enango  co..  Pennsylvania. 

FERMANAGH.  fer-iiiaiPA,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland, 
in  Ulster,  inclosed  by  the  cos.  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Monaghan, 
Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Connaught.  Area,  714  square  miles. 
Mountain  limestone  is  the  prevalent  rock,  with  old  red 
sandstone,  and  millstone  grit.  Soil  generally  rieh  Joani, 
Pop.  116.007.  The  surface  vai  ies  from  the  richest  vales  to  the 
wildest  uplands.  'I’he  lakes.  Upper  and  Lower  J.rne.  with 
their  coiuiectiug  river,  divide  the  county  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  It  sends  3 ineinhers  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 2 for  the  county,  and  1 for  Enniskillen,  its  chief  town. 

FERMANAGH,  fer-man'a,  a township  of  Juniata  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1101. 

FERMAN V'ILLE.  fAn'nidN^'veeP,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  .Manche.  about  9 miles  from  Cherbourg.  P.1162. 

FEKMO,  fAR'mo,  (anc.  Firhnum.)  a city  of  Central  Italy, 
in  the  Marcbes.  about  4 miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  34 
miles  S.E  of  .Anecna.  Pop.  7000.  'Ihe  city  proi)er  is  in- 
closed by  a wall,  entered  by  five  gates,  and  has  a cathedral, 
a university,  founded  in  1824,  and  fine  collections  of  art. 
Its  coast  harbor,  I'orto  di  Fermo,  is  small,  but  exports  corn, 
silk,  and  woollens.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Lanctanlius  and 
Galea/.zo  Sforza. 

FERMO,  a district  of  Central  Italy,  bordering  on  tho 
Adriatic.  Area,  about  350  s piare  miles.  Ikq)  111,751. 

FERMOSELLE,  fAn-mo-sAffiA,  (anc.  OceVlum  Duh-ii  .#’)a  fron- 
tier  town  of  Spain,  26  miles,  S.W.  of  Zamora,  near  the  Douro. 
Pop.  3360.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloths. 

FER.M0Y',  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster, co.,  and  19  miles  N.N.E  of  Cork,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Blackwater.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1851,  5825.  'I’he  chief 
structures  are  a stone  bridge  of  13  arches,  erected  in  1689, 
liaudsome  barracks  for  3000  troops,  an  elegant  parish  church, 
a cuur.-liuiiso,  i.iiuevvell,  union  work-house,  hospitiil.  and 
convent.  It  has  extensive  flour  mills,  and  a large  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  It  was  a military  station  in  1797. 

FERNANDINA,  fAR-nAu-dee'nd,  a village  of  Nassau  co., 
I’lorida,  on  the  N.  part  of  Amelia  Island,  185  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Tallahassee.  It  is  said  to  have  the  best  harbor  S.  of 
Che.sapeake  Bay.  Pop.  1390.  * 

FERNANDJ  DE  NORONHA,  fAR-nAn'do  dA  no-rAnlyA.  an 
i.sland  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  125  miles  from  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  Brazil,  to  which  empire  it  belongs.  Lat.  of  Peak, 
3°  50'  10"  S..  Ion.  32°  22'  42"  W.  Length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W., 
8 miles.  Surface  mountainous  and  rugged.  It  has  several 
harbors  defended  by  forts,  and  it  serves  as  a place  of  banish- 
ment from  Brazil. 

FERNAN/DO  DE  TA'OS,  a post-office  of  Taos  co.,  Ne\» 
Mexico. 

FEHNANIDO  PO,  (Port.  pron.  fAR-nAntdo  po: — so  called 
from  the  name  of  its  diseoverer.)  an  island  in  the  Right  of 
Biafra.  in  Western  Africa,  about  20  miles  from  the  mainland, 
between  lat.  3°  12'  and  3°  47'  N..  and  Ion.  8°  26'  and  8°  57' 
E.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in  form  an  oblong  square, 
broadest  in  the  S.  extremity,  35  miles  long,  and  22  miles 
broad.  A ridge  of  mountains  traverses  two-thiids  of  its 
length,  terminating  iu  a magnificent  cone,  11.040  feet  higli, 
called  Clarence  I’eak,  the  summit  of  which  is  almost  con- 
stantly enveloped  in  clouds.  'I'he  whole  appearance  of  this 
beautiful  island  is  picturesiiue  iu  the  extreme,  being  coveied 
to  its  highest  elevations,  on  tlie  N.  part,  with  dense  forests 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  while  on  the  S some  fine  park 
scenery  compensates  a comparative  deficiency  of  iree-n.  The 
latter  consist  chietty  of  palms  and  the  magnificent  bombax, 
or  silk-cotton  tree.  Many  of  these  measure  150  feet  fi  oin 
the  base  to  the  first  branch,  and  have,  iu  the  dry  seasous. 
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fostocns  cf  beautiful  climbing  plants  pendant  from  the 
branches.  The  other  trees  are  the  fjoora  or  sterculia,  a 
species  of  etiony;  a dark-colored  wood  like  mahogany,  and 
several  .>jpecies  of  shrubs.  The  su^ar-caue  also  grows  here 
wild,  ill  great  profusion  ; yams,  likewise,  are  grown  in  great 
quantities,  and  are  esteemed  the  finest  in  Africa;  they  form 
the  chief  article  of  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

There  are  several  harbors  in  the  i.sland,  the  most  spacious 
of  which  is  Maidstone  Bay.  at  the  N.E.  end.  where,  in  a 
cteek  or  cove,  is  situated  Clarence  Town,  the  principal  Eng- 
lish .settlement,  established  in  1827.  Pop.  between  800  and 
900,  chielly  liberated  Africans  from  Sierra  Leone.  The  na- 
tives. called  Edeeyahs.  are  a peculiar  race,  and  wholly  differ- 
ent in  their  physical  characteristics  and  language  from  their 
neighbors  on  the  Continent.  The  island  was  discovered  in 
1471  by  the  Portuguese,  who.  in  1778  ceded  it  to  Spain.  In 
1827  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  England. 

FERN  A. \ NUSiEZ.  fSa-niu' uoon'ySth.  a town  of  Spain, 
11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  5C52.  It  has  manufactures 
af  woollens  and  linens. 

FERN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  .Teffer.son  co.,  Kentucky. 
FERNEY.  or  FER.NEX,  f^a'n.V,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ain.  6 miles  S.E.  of  Gex.  and  4 miles  N.W.  of 
Geneva,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  Mountains.  It  was  a miser- 
able hamlet  till  Voltaire  fixed  his  residence  there.  In  1768, 
he  established  a manufactory  of  watches,  which  occupied 
800  hands.  The  house  in  w’hich  he  lived  for  20  years,  is  an- 
nually visited  by  thou.sands  of  travellers. 

FERN  ISLA.XDS,  England.  See  Farne  I.slaxds. 

FERNO.  f^R'no.  a viHajre  and  parish  of  Northern  Italy, 
province,  and  23  miles  N.W.  of  Milan,  with  a parish  church. 
Pop.  2’  SO. 

FERNS,  a decayed  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
CO.,  and  17 } miles  N.  of  Wexford.  Pop.  of  town,  632.  It  has 
picturesque  ruins  of  an  abbey,  and  a modern  cathedral;  it 
was  a bishop's  see,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  county  of 
Wexford,  until  united  with  Ossory  in  lS3o. 

FERDE  ISLAND,  in  the  Atlantic.  See  Faroe. 
FER<)'NI.\.  a post-office  ofTelfour  co.  Georgia. 
FEROZABAD  or  FIROZABAD.  fe-ro'zd-bad'.  a town  of  Bri- 
tish India,  presidency  of  Bengal.  24  miles  E.  of  Agra. 

FEROZABAD.  a town  of  British  India,  in  Nizam’s  do- 
ininiims.  on  the  Beem  ih.  112  miles  W S.W.  of  Hyderabad. 

FEROZ.\B.^D  or  F1R0Z.\B.\D.  fe-ro  zd-bd,d',  a town  of 
Persia,  province  of  Fars,  63  miles  8.  of  Sheeraz.  It  is  enclosed 
with  old  walls,  and  ha.s  a royal  palace,  a large  temple,  and  an 
ancient  aquedm-t,  but  it  is  now  mostly  in  ruins. 

FER.tZEPOOR.  fi-ro'zeh-poor',  or  FEROZAPORE,  fl-ro'za- 
p6r\  a town  of  North-western  India,  district  of  Sirhind, 
near  the  Sutlej.  85  miles  W.  of  Loodiana. 

FEROZEPOORor  FEROZEPORE.  a town  of  Ilindostan, 
province  of  .\gra.  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Delhi. 

FEROZESIIAII.  fa-ro'z.A-shlh',  a village  10  miles  E.S.E. 
of  ''’erozepoor.  Here  the  British  gained  a victory  over  the 
Sikhs.  .November  18,  1845. 

FERRANDI.NA,  f^R-itin-dee'ni,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Basilicata,  36  miles  E.S.E.  of  Potenza.  I’op.  4900. 

FERRARA.  fSR-Rd'ri,  (anc.  For>uin  Aliefnif)  a celebrated 
city  of  Northern  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  26  miles  N..\.E.  of  ISologna,  in  a fertile  plain,  at  a short 
distance  from  the  N.  branch  of  the  Po.  It  is  a large  and  well- 
built  town,  with  spacious  and  regular  streets,  and  is  enclosed 
by  a wall  7 miles  in  circuit.  It  is  defended  on  the  W.  side  by 
a citadel  regularly  fortified.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a 
castle.  Hanked  with  tow’ers,  and  surrounded  by  wet  ditches, 
which  was  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes,  and  is  now  that 
of  the  legate.  Ferrara,  though  still  retaining  many  traces 
of  its  former  jfrandeur,  has  long  been  falling  into  decay;  its 
avements  are  overgrown!  with  grass,  and  the  staircases  and 
alcoiiies  of  many  of  its  noble  palaces  are  overrun  with  ivy. 
while  others  are  without  either  doors  or  windows.  The 
population  has  also  fallen  to  one  fourth  of  its  firmer  amount. 
It  still  contains  a vast  cathedral,  and  numerous  churches, 
most  of  which  contain  valuable  paintings,  together  with 
some  interesting  specimens  of  sculpture.  It  has  an  old 
ducal  palace  and  a moated  fortress.  There  are  here  a pule 
lic  gallery  of  paintings,  called  the  Palazzo  del  Magistrato. 
containing  many  excellent  works  by  the  leading  painters  of 
the  Ferrara  school ; a .school  of  medicine  and  jurisprudence, 
and  a public  library,  containing  80.600  volumes  and  900 
M8S..  the  latter  including  some  of  those  of  Ariosto  and 
Tasso.  The  house  in  which  .Ariosto  was  educated,  and  that 
in  which  he  lived  during  his  latter  years,  and  known  by 
the  names  respectively  of  the  Casa  degli  Arlosti  and  the 
Casa  d‘. Ariosto,  are  shown  to  stranger.s.  The  latter  is  now 
national  property,  and  is  ranked  among  fhe  national  monu- 
ments. Another  object  of  interest  is  the  cell  in  the  Hospi- 
tal of  St.  .Anna,  in  w'bii  h Tasso  was  imprisoned.  The  house 
occupied  by  the  author  of  the  Past  r F do — the  Casa  Gua- 
rina — is  still  inhabited  by  the  marquises  of  that  name. 
The  theatre  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Papal  States.  Fer- 
i«.ra  is  one  of  the  eight  archbishoprics  of  the  latter;  the 
bishopric  dates  from  661;  its  archbishopric  was,  fiunded 
by  Clement  .NIL.  in  1735.  It  carries  on  some  trade  in  corn, 
and  other  jiroduce  of  the  soil.  There  are  manufactures  of 
670 
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silk  ribbons,  wax  candles,  brazen  utensils,  and  stoves;  tan- 
neries and  glass-works.  Under  the  line  of  Este,  it  was  »be 
capital  of  a sovereign  duchy,  and  possessed  one  of  the  most 
polished  courts  in  Italy,  and  a population  e.stimated  at  more 
than  80,000.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  famous  for  its 
school  of  painting,  which  ranked  as  one  of  thefir.st  in  Italy; 
and  in  the  sixteenth  it  was  the  asylum  of  Calvin.  Marot, 
and  many  other  eminent  Reformers.  It  was  the  birthplace 

of  Guarini,  and  Cardinal  Bentivoglio.  Pop.  27,688  Adj. 

and  iiihab.  Feruahesk.  fSr'rd-reez'. 

FERRARA  a province  in  the  N.  part  of  Italy,  bounded  N 
by  Austrian  Italy,  and  E.  by  the  Adriatic.  Area,  1144  squ.-uy 
miles.  It  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  a delta,  formed  by 
branches  of  the  Po.  and  by  the  Panaro  and  Primaro.  and  in- 
cludes within  it  the  extensive  marshes  and  lagoons  of  Com- 
machio  The  delegation  comprises  the  far  greater  partof  what 
was  formerly  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  was  long  governed  by 
princes  of  the  house  of  Este.  On  the  death  of  Alphonso  II., 
without  heirs,  in  1598,  Pope  Clement  VIII.  succeeded  in 
uniting  it  to  the  Papal  States.  It  was  dissevered,  in  1796, 
by  the  French,  and  became  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
then  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  re-unittd  in  1814,  excejit  the  parts 
on  the  lell  bank  of  the  Po-di-Maestra  and  Po-di-Goro.  It  is 
now  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Poji.  in  1862,  199,158. 

FERRARA,  f&R-Rtl'ra,  or  FERRERA,  flR-RA'rS,  (L.  Ferra- 
via.)  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont.  8 miles 
from  Novara,  near  the  Albogna,  or  Arbogna.  Pop.  1692. 

FERRATUS  MONS.  See  Jurjura. 

FER  RAZZANO.  f ^R-R^t-sd/no,  a village  of  Naples,  province 
of  Molise,  1 mile  S.S.E.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  2450. 

FERREIRA.  f&R-Rd/e-rd.  (anc.  Rorulpia.)  a fortified  town 
of  Portuial,  province  of  Alemtejo.  16  miles  W.  of  Beja. 

FERREIRA,  a village  of  Portugal,  in  Estremadura,  6 
miles  E.  of  T’homar. 

FERREIRA,  a village  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  40 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Aveiro. 

F'ERREIRA.  f§R-R.Ve-rI.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andalu.sia, 
36  miles  E.  of  Granada.  Pop.  1558. 

FERREIROS.  f^R-Rd-eeboce.  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Dnuro,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aveira.  near  the  Vouga.  P.  1418. 

FERREIROS  DE  TENDAES,  f^R-Rd-eeboce  dd  tdn-dMs,  a 
town  of  Beira-Alta.  16  miles  from  Lamego.  Pop.  1644. 

F ERR  ERE.  fdR-R.d-id.  (anc.  Ferraria  Ai<iemiiun  ?)  a village 
of  the  Sardinian  State.s,  in  Piedmont,  8 miles  IV.  of  Asti.  It 
contains  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  and  a beautiful 
palace,  finely  situated  on  a height.  Pop.  about  1606. 

FERRERIAS,  fdR-Rd-ree'ds,  a town  on  the  island  of  Mi- 
norca. 19  miles  N.W.  of  Mahon.  Pop.  1128. 

FERRET.  COL  DE.  kol  deh  fdR'Rat,  a celebrated  pass  the 
Pennine  Alps,  from  the  town  of  Orsiftres  in  Switzerland,  on 
the  N..  to  that  of  Cormeyeur  in  Piedmont,  on  the  S. ; the 
ascent  from  the  former  direction  being  made  by  the  Val  d’En 
tremont.  and  that  from  the  latter  by  the  A’al  de  Ferret,  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Alice  Blanche.  The  ascent  on  both  sides  is 
somewhat  monotonous:  but  from  the  Col,  which  has  a height 
of  7641  feet,  the  view  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Switzerland. 

FEiCRIBY,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riditnr. 

FERRIBY,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FERRIliRE.  fdR'ue-aiR'.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Allier.^4  miles  S.S.E.  of  La  Palisse.  Pop.  3228. 

FERRIERE.  LA.  Id  fdR'Re-ain',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Orne,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Domfront.  Pop.  1497. 

FERRIERES.  fjR'Re-aiRL  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Iz6re,  17  miles  N.E.  Grenoble. 

FERRIERES.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loiret.  6 
miles  N.N.E.of  Montargis.  Pop. 1782.  It  has  marble  quarries. 

FER'RING.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

FERtRINTOSH.  a village  and  barony  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Ross.  1^  miles  S.E.  of  Dingwall.  Pop.  of  barony,  2997. 

FERGtlSBURG.  a post-township  of  Addi.«on  co..  Vermont, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  Rutland 
and  Burlington  Railroad.  32  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Montpeder, 
intersected  by  Otter  Crqek.  Pop.  1738. 

FERtRO.  (Sp.  Hierro.  yfiRbo:  Fr.  lU  de  For.  eel  deh  faiR.) 
the  most  S.W.  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Lat.  of  N.AV.  point, 
•27°  45'  8"  N..  Ion.  18°  7'  5"  W.  of  Greenwich.  It  is  knuwT. 
chiefly  as  the  place  whence  the  longitude  is  reckoned  by 
many  of  the  geographers  of  Europe.  Area  of  island.  IcHl 
square  miles.  Pop.  4 !37.  It  is  the  least  fertile  island  of  the 
Archipebi'io.  but  produces  good  wine  and  fruits;  archil, 
honey,  small  .sheep.  Ac.,  which,  with  braudy,  are  exported 
to  Teneriffe  Chief  town,  Valverde. 

FERRO  CAPE.  See  Cape  Ferro. 

F ERROL,  f6R-i’6F.  a seaport-town,  and  one  of  the  princi- 
pal naval  arsenals  of  Spain,  province,  and  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Corunna,  on  the  N.  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Betanzns  Lat.  of 
the  Mole,  43°  29' 30"  N..  Ion.  8°  1.3'  W.  Pop.  16,641  Its  bar- 
bor.  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  is  entered  by  a strait  which 
admits  only  of  one  ship  at  a time,  and  is  defended  by  the 
castles  of  .San  I'elipe  and  Palma.  The  town  on  its  N.  sh^re 
is  strongly  fortified  on  the  land  side.  Its  vast  arsenal  and 
dockyard,  founded  by  Charles  III.,  covers  nearly  24  acres, 
and  comprises  many  magnificent  docks  and  storehouses 
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It  Mr  2 hospitals,  3 larjjje  churches,  a monastery,  a prison 
for  fialley-slaves,  the  residence  of  the  authorities,  naval  bar- 
racks for  600J  men.  and  schools  of  navigation  and  mathe- 
matics. The  manufactures  comprise  hats,  paper,  leather, 
naval  stores,  and  hardwares.  Pri  iicipal  exports,  corn,  brandy, 
rine^rar,  fish;  imports,  .salted  meat  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts of  Northern  Europe. 

PhllVItYBRlDCrE.  a sniall  town  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
We.st  Hiding,  on  the  Aire,  and  near  the  junction  of  the 
North  Midland,  York,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  and  Selby 
railways,  about  2 miles  N.E.  of  Pontefract. 

FEiyRYDEN,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar,  pari.sh  of 
Craig,  on  the  South  Esk,  opposite  Montrose,  and  f mile  from 
the  North  Sea.  Pop.  921,  mostly  fishers. 

FEIPRYIIILL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

FHRtRYLAND,  a small  maritime  town  of  Newfoundland, 
on  the  S.E.  coast,  35  miles  S.W.  of  St.  John’s. 

PE1PRYPORT-ON-CR.\IG,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Fife,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  here  crossed 
by  a floating  bridge  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern  Rail- 
way, 11?  miles  N.E.  of  Cupar.  Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  salmon  fishery,  and  in  weaving  linen.  Here 
is  one  of  the  Tay  lighthouses.  Lat  56°  29'  N .,  Ion.  2°  49'  W . 

FERRY'iWN  OF  CREE.  See  Crke. 

FERS'FTELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FERT^.  LA,  M fjR't'P,  an  old  term  signifying  a feudal 
fortress,  is  the  name  of  many  towns.  &c.  of  France. 

FERTfi-RERNARD.  LA,  f^R'tA'  b^K'naR',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Sarthe.  on  the  Tluisne,  17  miles  S.E. 
of  Mamers.  Pop.  2595.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  fa- 
brics. linen  and  cotton  yarn. 

FERT^-GAUCIIER,  LA,  \l  fjR'tdt  go'shaiiy,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-et-Marue,  10  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Couloininiers.  Pop.  in  1852,  2097. 

FERT^-.MACfi,  LA,  li  f^R'tA'  m^'sA/,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Orne,  13  miles  E.  of  Doin front.  P.  in  1852, 60.39. 

FERTE-.MILO.N,  LA,  Id  f Sat'd'  mee'ld.No',  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Aisne,  on  the  Ourcq,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Cha- 
teau-Thierry.  Pop.  1944.  It  is  enclosed  with  walls,  and 
has  a ruined  castle.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  liacine. 

FERTl^.  SAINT  AUBIN,  LA,  Id  fda'cV  sdxt  6'bL\o/,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Loiret,  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Or- 
leans. Pop.  in’  1852,  2117. 

FERTfi-SOUS-JOUARRE,  LA,  Id  fda'td'  soo  zhoo-aR/,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Marne.  on  the  .Marne. 

1 1 miles  E.  of  Meaux.  Pop.  in  1852.  4189.  About  1200  pairs  of 
mill-stones  are  annually  quarried  in  its  vicinity,  andexpoi'ted 
to  England,  America,  &c. ; and  it  has  manufactures  of  pa- 
per. ropes,  and  leather.  It  has  a commercial  basin  on  the 
Marne,  here  forming  several  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  the 
ancient  castle  of  La  Barre. 

FERT^-SUR-AUBE,  L.\,  Id  fda'CV  siiR  ob,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Ilaute-Marne.  16  miles  W.  of  Chau- 
mont.  Pop.  1131.  It  is  a great  timber  depot. 

FERTIT  or  FERTYT,  fSr'tit'  or  fer'teetA  a little-known 
country,  or  district  of  Eastern  Africa.  S.  of  Darfoor  and  Kor- 
dotiin.  watered  by  the  affluents  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  in  a hilly  region,  about  l.it.  9°  35'  N., 
Ion.  26°  42'  18"  E.  Fertit  is  said  to  contain  rich  copper 
mines. 

FERWERD,  f^R^^Rt,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of 
Friesland.  11  miles  N.E.  of  Leeuwarden.  Pop.  liiUO. 

FER/,.\H.  fdr'zd,  a village  and  district  of  Afghanistan,  30 
miles  N.W.  of  Cabool.  The  district  is  highly  cultivated  and 
fei'tile.  It  has  a population  of  about  4000  Afghans  and 
Tadjiks. 

FES.\,  f^s'd  or  fd'sd,  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Fars.  78 
miles  S.  E.  of  Sheeraz.  The  population  is  estimated  at  18,000. 
The  town  stands  on  a mountain  defile,  is  of  con.siderable 
size,  and  has  manufactories  of  silken,  woollen,  and  cotton 
fabrics,  with  a trade  in  superior  tobacco,  raised  in  its  vicinity. 

FESOLE.  a town  of  Italy.  See  Fiesole. 

FES'SENDEN  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  county. 
New  llampihire. 

FESTENBERG.  f^s't?n-bjRg'.  or  TWARDAGORA.  t^aR- 
dd-go'rd.  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  26  miles  N.E.  of  Breslau. 
Pop.  2476. 

FESTINIJG,  f§s-tin'yog.  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Miwioneth.  It  has  slate  quarries,  and  is  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful scenery. 

FE  rCH'.OI.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

FETERNE.  fi'tSa'nA',  (L.  F<xter>na.)  n village  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  Savoy,  province  of  Chablais,  near  the  Dtan.se,  24 
miles  N.E.  of  Geneva.  Mines  of  lignite  are  worked,  and 
there  are  some  fine  alabaster  grottos  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
125ti. 

FETH'ARD.  a municip.al  town  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
Munster,  co.  of  Tipperary,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Cashel.  Pop.  of 
town,  3915.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Kitig  John  : most 
of  the  original  walls  and  gateways  remain  entire.  It  has  a 
very  large  ancient  church,  a Roman  Catholic  friary  chapel, 
ana  an  infantry  barrack. 

FETHARD.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wex- 
foid,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Duncannon.  The  village,  on  Bannow 
Bay,  has  a large  lobster  fishery.  Loft  us  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
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Marquis  of  Ely,  and  interesting  remains  of  antiquity  ars  in 
this  parish. 

FETH'ERIIUFF’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co., 
Indiana. 

FET1PER0LFFSV’'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Penn- 
sydvania. 

FET-ISLAM,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Gl.\I)OVA, 

FET'LAK,  one  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Shetland 
Isles,  .separated  from  North  Yell  by  a sound  about  two 
miles  in  breadth.  Area  about  12.000  acres.  Pop.  761. 

FETOOKA  or  FETOUGA.  See  Hood’s  Islands. 

FETTAN,  fAt'tdn.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  tlie 
Orisons,  34  miles  E.S.E.  of  Chur.  It  stands  amidst  magnifi- 
cent scenery,  nearly  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  558. 

FET'TEIiCAIRN',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kincardine, 
on  the  North  Esk.  12  miles  N. N.W.  of  Montrose.  Here  is  an 
ancient  ruin,  called  “Fenella’s  Castle.”  in  which  Kenneth 
HI.  is  .said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  tenth  century. 

FETTER  ES'SO.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co,  of  Kincardine,  on 
the  North  Sea.  about  2 miles  W.  of  Stonehaven.  A Roman 
camp  and  Druidical  remains  are  in  this  parish. 

FET'TERMAN.  a post-office  of  'Paylor  co..  Virginia. 

FEUCIITWANG.  foiKt't^Ang.orFEUCHTWANGEN.  foiKt/- 
<^Ang'en,  a walled  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Sulz,  14  miles 
S.W.  n’f  Anspach,  Pop.  25.50. 

FEUERBACH.  fni'f!-b|K',  a market-town  of  Wiirtemburg, 
24  miles  N.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  25.38. 

FEU ER  LAND.  See  Terra  del  Fuego. 

FEUILLFE,  la,  lA  fuh'yA'.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-Inferieure.  Pop.  2154. 

FEUILLEE,  LA,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Finistere.  14  miles  N.W.  of  Carhaix.  Near  the  village  there 
is  an  ancient  Pagan  tem|  le.  Pop.  in  1852.  2400. 

FEU'RA  BUSH,  a post-office  of  Albany  co..  New  York. 

FEURS,  fUR,  (anc.  Fuh-um  H'gusiano'ruin,)  a town  of 
France,  depai  tment  of  Loii  e.  11  miles  N.E.  of  Montbrisrm, 
on  the  Loi-ie.  Pop.  in  1852.  2943.  It  has  a port  on  the 
river,  tiade  in  corn  and  hemp,  and  numerous  Roman 
antii(uities.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Forez 
till  1141. 

FEVE'DA,  an  i.sland  of  North  America,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia.  Oregon  Territory,  between  Vancouver’s  Island  and 
the  mainland;  lat.  49°  41' N.,  Ion.  124°  W.  Length,  .32 
miles;  average  breadth  2 miles. 

FEYERSH.V.M,  a town  of  England.  See  F.aversham. 

FEWS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

FEYE,  fPAh,  or  FEYE-OE,  fPfh  b'eh.  a small  i.sland  off 
the  western  coast  of  Norway,  stift.  and  30  miles  N.W.  of 
Bergen;  lat.  60°  46'  N.,  Ion.  4°  44'  E.  Length,  4 miles; 
breadth.  2 miles. 

FEZ,  fAz,  (Arab.  Fas.  fls;  L.  Fes'sa  or  Fzha.)  an  impoi 
taut  city  of  .Morocco,  nominally  the  second,  but  in  reality  the 
principal  city  in  the  euipire;  lat.  .34°  6'  3"  N.;  Ion.  5°  1'  11'' 
W.;  loo  miles  E.  of  the  Atlantic,  85  miles  S.  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  245  miles  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Morocco.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  the  slope  of  several  hills,  whose  acclivities 
are  covered  with  orange  groves,  orchards,  and  gardens.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  now  in  a .state  of  utter  decay.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  dark,  and  extremely  dirty.  The  bouses 
are  high,  with  flat  roofs,  on  which  the  famiiies  spread  car- 
pets in  summer  to  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  of  the  evening. 
There  are.  it  is  said,  upwards  of  2i  0 mosques  in  the  city,  the 
principal  of  which  is  called  El  Caroobeen.  (Caroubin,)  contain- 
ing 300  pillars,  a number  of  gates,  and  two  handsome  foun- 
tains in  the  court.  Within  this  mosque  is  a covered  place  for 
women  who  may  choose  to  participate  in  the  puVilic  prayers, 
an  indulgence  not  allowed  in  any  other  Mohammedan  place 
of  worship.  The  most  frequented  mosque  is  that  of  Sultan 
Muley  Edris,  the  founder  of  Fez.  who  is  venerated  as  a 
saint,  and  whose  remains  are  deposited  here.  Its  minaret 
is  the  finest  and  loftiest  in  Fez.  This  mosque  is  the  most 
sacred  sanctuary  in  all  the  country,  affording  safety  and 
protection  to  the  most  atrocious  criminals.  The  only  other 
remark  ble  building  to  be  seen  at  Fez  is  the  Sultan’s  Pa- 
lace, situated  on  an  elevation  in  the  new  city.  1 1 is  com- 
posed of  a great  number  of  court-yards,  some  half-finished, 
others  going  to  decay.  Its  gates  are  always  kept  closed,  no 
persons  but  those  particularly  privileged  being  admitted. 
'The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Fez. 
There  .are  also  a gr  eat  number  of  public  baths.  Fez  con- 
tains several  hospitals,  one  of  which  is  very  richly  endowed, 

и. sed  for  the  treatment  of  lunatics.  There  are  nearly  2u0 
caravanserais  or  inns,  in  which  the  guest  furnishes  his  own 
food  and  bedclothes.  The  manufactures  consist  of  wooljtn 
cloaks,  sashes,  silk  handkerchiefs,  slippers,  red  caps,  exten- 
sively u.sed  throughout  the  north  of  Africa,  and.  from  the 
place  of  manufacture,  named  Fezes;  coarse  linen,  fine  car- 
pets. common  earthenware,  .saddlery,  and  copper  utensils. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a ka’id  or  governor,  who,  as  the 
lieutenant  of  the  sovereign,  has  the  executive  pv,  >ver;  the 

к. adi  is  charged  with  the  civil  jurisdiction.  Fez,  founded 
in  793,  by  Muley  Edris,  was  capital  of  an  independent  state, 
and  subse<}uently  became  .so  famous  as  a seat  of  Arabian 
learning,  that  its  schools  of  philosophy  and  physical  science 
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were  resorted  to,  uot  only  from  all  the  Mahommedan  states 
of  Afiira  and  Spain,  hut  even  from  t liristian  countries. 
The  remains  of  its  institutions  still  attract  round  them  a 
number  of  Mohammedan  doctors,  and  the  schools  are  fre- 
quented by  a {Treat  many  scholars;  but  the  studies  are  con- 
fined to  the  Koran  and  its  commentators,  with  a slight 
tincture  of  grammar  and  logic,  metaphj  sics.  alchemy,  and 
astrology.  Fez  is  considered  a holy  town  by  the  Western 
Arabs,  and  was  also  resorted  to  by  them  as  a place  of  pil- 
grimage, when  the  way  to  Mecca  was  obstructed.  After  its 
conquest,  in  1548,  by  Morocco,  it  commenced  to  decline.  i)ut 
recovered  for  a time  after  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  edicts  of  I'hilip  II.  against  the 
Mohammedans.  The  population  is  estimated  at  90,000,  com- 
posed of  Moors  and  Arabs,  (55,000;  Berbers.  &c.,  10,000; 
Jews.  10,000;  Negroes,  6000. 

FEZ,  Kingdom  of,  once  an  independent  state,  now  the 
most  northern  section  of  the  empire  of  Morocco;  bounded 
N.  by  the  Mediterranean.  E.  by  Algeria.  S.  by  the  river  Um- 
er-begh  or  Morbeza,  which  separates  it  from  Morocco  Broper; 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  was  conciueied  and  united  to 
Morocco  in  1548. 

FEZAUAll.  lil-zd'ri,  a lake  of  Algeria,  30  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Bona.  It  is  about  30  miles  long  and  broad,  very  sluillow, 
and  abounds  with  Hamingos  and  other  wild  fowl,  and  its 
shores  with  snipe  and  wild  iioar. 

FEZZAN.  fhz'/Anf,  (anc.  Phazania  or  Phasania.)  a king- 
dom of  Northern  Africa,  usually  considered  as  lying  between 
lat.  24°  and  31°  N. ; and  Ion.  12° and  17°  E. ; being  about  400 
miles  in  length,  and  300  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded 
by  Tripoli  on  the  N.,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  Sahara 
or  Great  Desert.  In  the  northern  part,  there  are  three 
ranges  of  mountains  perfectly  barren,  of  irregular  form, 
occasionally  broken  into  detached  mas.ses.  and  some- 
times ri.sing  into  conical  peaks  of  from  1200  to  1500  feet  in 
height.  To  the  S.  of  these  range.s,  the  country  consists 
of  extensive  sandy  plains,  destitute  of  vegetation,  alter- 
nating with  ridges  of  low  hills,  the  valleys  of  which  contain 
nearly  all  the  cultivable  soil  in  the  territory.  Dates  are  the 
principal  produce,  and  form  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants; small  quatitities  of  maize  and  barley  are  also  grown. 
Figs,  pomegranate.s,  lemons,  and  legumes  are  plentiful,  as 
are  also  pot  herbs  and  garden  vegetaliles.  There  are  no 
rivers  or  brooks,  and  a few  natural  springs;  but  water  is 
found  in  abundance  at  various  depths,  fiom  lU  to  2U  feet. 
In  summer  it  is  extremely  hot,  but  in  winter  the  cold  is 
pretty  severe.  Early  in  1850,  snow  fell  at  Sockna,  and  ice, 
the  thickness  of  a man’s  finger,  was  formed  at  Moorzook. 
Rain  seldom  falls;  in  some  districts  it  docs  not  rain  foryears 
together.  With  the  exception  of  goats,  few  domestic  ani- 
mals are  reared.  In  the  southern  parts,  some  Hocks  of  a 
p<'culiar  kind  of  sheep  are  met  with  and  in  the  most  fertile 
districts  a few  horned  cattle.  The  wild  animals,  which  are 
abundant,  are  lions,  panthers,  hyenas,  jackals,  tiger-cats, 
gazelles,  and  foxes.  A considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by 
caravans  with  Timbuctoo  and  Bornoo;  while  Moorzook, 
the  tapifal,  is  the  rendezvous  of  caravans  coming  from 
Cairo,  Beiigazi.  Tripoli.  Ghadamis,  Tooat,  and  Soodan. 
The  natives  of  Fezzan  are  of  a mixed  race,  between  those 
of  various  African  countiies.  The  principal  towns  are 
Moorzook.  towards  the  southern  boundary;  and  Sockna. 
towards  the  northern,  distant  from  ea(  h other  about  230 
miles.  Fezzan  is  governed  by  a ( hief  who  has  the  title, 
and  exercises  the  power  of  a sultan  within  his  own  terri- 
tory, but  is  dependent  on  the  Pasha  of  Ti  ipoli.  to  whom  he 
pays  tribute.  In  time  of  war,  the  sultan  is  said  to  lie  able 
to  bring  from  15,000  to  iO.OOO  men  into  the  field.  The 
population  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  75,000  to 
150.000. 1 nhab.  Fez'-INEkk/. 

FIACCONE,  fe-dk-ko'n  l,  (L.  F'laco,)  a town  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States.  7 miles  S.  of  Novi.  Pop.  1040. 

FIANO.  te-i'no,  a village  of  Piedmont,  14  miles  N.W.  of 
Turin.  Pop.  885. 

FIANONA,  fe-d-nohid.  or  FLUNONA,  floo-notna.  a village 
and  seaport  of  Illyria,  circle  of  Triest.  on  the  Gulf  of  Quar- 
nero.  19  miles  S.W.  of  Fiu.me.  Pop.  810. 

FFA'l’T.  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  Illinois. 

FIC.A.HIZZI,  fee-ka-rit'see.  a maritime  village  of  Sicily, 
province  of  .Messiiua.  (i  miles  S.  E.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  1820. 

FICCAKOLO,  fik-ka-rodo.  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
government  of  Venice.  19  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rovigo,  on  the 
Po,  here  crossed  by  a fl  ving-bridge.  Pf'^p.  2500. 

F rCHT  E BB  E RG , fi K'tol-b^KO',  or  FI C 1 1 T E l.G  EB I R G E.  fi k'- 
t^l-ga-beeR'OH.  a mountain-range  in  Bavaria,  forming  a kind 
of  central  nucleus  from  which  the  principal  ranges  of  Ger- 
many diverge.  It  commences  near  the  town  of  Baireuth; 
and,  stretching  N.K.  for  about  Di  miles,  terminates  on  the 
Bohemian  frontiers,  where  the  Erzgebirge  begins,  and  con- 
tinues the  chain  in  the  same  direction.  Its  principal  sum- 
mits are  tne  Ochseukopf.  (ox'en-ki  pC,  i.  e.  “ox-head,”)  3397 
feet,  and  the  ScVineeberg.  (••  snow mountain,”)  3450  feet  high. 
No  less  than  tour  important  rivers  here  take  their  rise.  Gf 
these  the  Main  or  Mayn.  which  is  the  largest,  flows  W.  to- 
wards the  Bhine;  the  Naab.  S.  towards  the  Danube;  and 
both  the  Eger  and  the  Saale  to  the  Elbe,  though  by  different 
672 
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directions,  the  one  E.  and  the  other  N.  The  Fichtelgeblrg* 
takes  its  name  {F.dite  or  F.chtcl,  pine,)  from  the  pine  fores** 
with  which  much  of  it  is  covered. 

FIOULLE.  fe  kooPla.  a town  of  Italy,  Pontifical  States,  0 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Urvieto.  Pop.  1710. 

FIJIA.  fee'dd,  (Chin.  Feitan  } fd-tdnf,)  a province  of  Japan, 
in  the  central  part  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  covered  with  well 
wooded  mountains. 

Fl  DALGO,  fe  ddPgo,  a large  harbor  of  Russian  America,  on 
its  southern  coast,  N.E.  of  Prince  William  Sound,  in  lat.  (’i0° 
50'  N.,  Ion.  145°  45' W'.,  and  bearing  the  name  of  its  Spanish 
discoverer  in  1790. 

FlDALLAIl,  fe-ddPld,  or  FIDALA,  fe-dd'ld,  a walled  sen- 
port  town  of  Morocco,  province  of  Fez,  near  the  Atlantic,  40 
miles  S.W.  of  Rabat. 

FIDDICII,  fid'diK,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  flowing 
through  the  beautiful  vale  of  Glen-Fiddich  into  the  8pey. 

FIDDICIIOW.  fid'de-Kov'.  a town  of  Pi  ussian  Pomerania, 
circle  of  Greiffenhagen,  on  the  Oder,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Stettin. 
Pop.  21.50. 

FIIVDINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

FID'DLE  POND,  a post-office  of  Barnwell  district,  South 
Carolina. 

FllPDLETOWN,  a post-office  of  Eldorado,  California. 

FID'DOWNC  a parish  of  Ireland.  Leinster,  co.  of  Kilkenny, 
on  the  Suir,  10  miles  W.N.W’.  of  Waterford.  The  noble  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Besborough  is  in  this  parish. 

FIDDKI,  a lake  of  Africa.  See  Fi  itk^. 

FIDELAIRE,  LE,  leh  fee'deh-lfiR/,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Eure.  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Evreux.  Pop.  1551. 

FlDELI'l'Y,  a post-office  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio. 

FIDERIS,  fe-d.Vri.s,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Gri.sons.  in  the  Landquart  Valley,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Chur. 

FIDJI  ISLANDS,  Pacifle  Ocean.  See  Feejee. 

FIDO  K ASTRO,  fee'do  kds'tro,  a ruined  fort  of  Epirus,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  old 
river  of  .\rta,  and  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Aiu/bracus. 

FIELD,  a Norwegian  term.  See  Fjeld. 

FIELD-DAIJLING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FTELD/ING,  a small  post-village  of  Jer.sey  co.,  Illinois. 

FTESOLE,  fe-^s'o-le  or  fy^s'o-la,*  or  FESOLE,  f().s'(>le, 
(anc.  FceJalfP.)  a town  of  Tuscany.  3 miles  N.E.  of  Florence, 
on  a steep  hill  commanding  a magnificent  view  of  the  Arno 
Valley.  Pop.  2404.  It  was  anciently  one  of  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Etruria,  and  has  remains  of  Cyclopean  walla, 
and  of  a Roman  amphitheatre,  with  a cathedral  of  the 
eleventh  century,  adorned  with  excellent  sculpture  and 
paintings,  a commercial  hall,  an  Flpiscopal  school,  and  many 
country  houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  Florence.  Near  it  are 
extensive  sandstone  quarries. 

FIF',  fif  or  FUF,  ftif,  a town  of  Arabia,  capital  of  the 
district  of  Lahsa,  about  115  miles  W of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
lat.  24°  53'  N.,  Ion.  49°  47'  E.  It  is  protected  by  an  earthen 
wall  5U  feet  high,  and  a dry  ditch.  'I’he  walled  town  and  its 
suburbs  together,  were,  in  1819,  estimated  to  contain  15,(500 
inhabitants,  of  whom  fiO  J were  capable  of  bearing  ai  ms. 

FIFE,  fif  or  FIFESIIIRE,  fif'shir,  a maritime  county  of 
Scotland,  forming  a peninsula  on  its  eastern  coast  between  the 
Frith  of  Tay  on  the  N..  and  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  S..  and 
ha\  ing  the  North  Sea  on  the  E.  Area.  451  square  miles,  or 
288, 0<  0 acres,  of  w hich  more  than  two-thirds  are  cultivated. 
Pop.  in  1851,  153  516.  'I’he  northern  portion  is  formed  of 
old  red  sandstone.  From  the  Eden  westward,  it  consists 
of  the  coal  formation,  with  limestone,  coal,  and  ironsti  ne. 
The  whole  county  is  intersected  by  trap  rocks,  'i’he  Ochills, 
the  Lomonds,  and  Largo  Law  are  the  highest  summits. 
'I’he  priiuipal  rivers  are  the  'I’ay,  Eden,  Leven,  and  Forth. 
'I’he  ••  How  of  Fife.”  traversed  by  the  Eden,  is  particularly 
productive.  Fifeshire  contains  thirteen  royal  burghs,  and 
an  unusual  number  of  thriving  towns  and  villages,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Cupar,  (the  county  town.)  Dunfermline, 
St.  Andrews.  Kirkcaldy. and  Elie.  Fifesendsl  memhertothe 
Ilouseof  Commens.  and  its  burghs  join  in  sending  3 others. 

FIFE,  a post-office  of 'I’alladega  co.,  Alabama. 

F'lFEGIEAD-51AG'DALEN',a  parish  ofEngland.co.  Dorset. 

Fl  FEGIEAD-NEI'GLLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Dorset. 

FIFE-NESS,  flf-ne.ss(,  a promontory  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Fife,  projecting  on  the  North  Sea.  in  lat.  5(i°  17'  N.,  Ion.  2° 
3(5'  W.  Beyond  it,  the  dangerous  ridge  called  Carr  Rocks, 
extends  a considerable  distance  into  the  sea. 

FlFESIIl  BE.  a county  of  Scotland.  See  Fife. 

FIFE’S  POST-OFFICE,  is  in  Goochland  co.,  Virginia. 

FHFIELD.  a pai  ish  of  England  co.  of  Oxford. 

Fl'FlELD  BA'VANT.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

FIGASl-SI.M  A,  fe-gd'see'see/md.  (Chinese  Tixmg-tao,  toong- 
tJ'o,)  an  island  of  Japan,  Gotoo  group,  a little  N.W.  of  KRio 
sioo,  and  belonging  to  the  province  of  Fizen. 


* “ And  let  ns  from  the  top  of  Fiksoi.f,, 

Whence  Galileo’s  glass,  by  night  observed. 

The  phases  of  the  moon,  look  round  below. 

On  Arno’s  vale 

Rogers’s  Italy,  Part  First,  XXfT. 
Milton  writes  it  Fesoi.e.  See  Furadint  Lett,  Book  I. 
line  289. 
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FTOEAC,  fee'zhik'  a town  of  France,  department  of  Lot, 
an  Ihe  Selle,  32  miles  N.K.  of  Cahors.  Pop.  in  1862,  7433,  It 
is  situated  in  a deep  valley,  surrounded  by  rocky  vine-clad 
heiirlit.s.  It  has  remains  of  fortitications.  numerous  antique 
dwellinfjs  and  public  edifices.  Beyond  the  town  are  two 
remarkable  obelisks.  Champollion  was  born  here  in  1790. 

FIG  II'ELDKAN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

FIGIIIG  or  FIGUIG,  fee'gheeg'.  a town  of  North  Africa,  Mo- 
rocco,, country  of  Si,iiilmessa,  S.  of  the  Atlas,  lt'5  miles  Fl.S.E, 
of  Fez.  A consideraljle  trade  is  done  with  Fez.  Tatilelt,  and 
Tooat,  and  is  a rendezvous  for  the  Mecca  and  Timbuctoo 
caravans.  The  people  are  warlike,  and  adepts  in  mining. 

FIGHTING  ISLAND,  an  island  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
Detroit  River,  3 miles  below  Sandwich;  area,  18U0 acres,  of 
which  300  {U'e  arable. 

FIGLINE,  fe-glee'nd,  or  FIGIIINE,  fe-gheeteA,  a village 
of  Tuscany.  16  miles  S.E.  of  Florence,  neai'  the  Arno.  P.  4100. 

FIGO,  fee'go'.  (Chinese  Fex-Woo^  fA'he-oo,)  a province  of 
Japan,  island  of  Kioosioo.  It  is  more  than  60  miles  long. 
Chief  town.  Koomamoto. 

FIGUEIKA,  fe-gA'e-rA,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego.  which  form.s  its  port, 
24  miles  S.W.  of  Coimbra.  Pop.  6000.  It  has  an  active  ex- 
port trade  in  salt,  oil,  wine,  and  fruits,  and  is  a favorite 
bathing  place. 

FIGUeIKA,  a village  and  seaport  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Algarve,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

FlGUEl  RO-DjS-VINIIOS,  fe-gA'e-ro-doce-veen'yoce,  atown 
of  Portugal,  Estremadura.97  miles  N.E.of  Lisbon.  Pop.  2410. 

FIGUEKAS,  fe-gAb-As.  a frontier  town  of  Spain,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  21  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Gerona.  near  the  French  frontier.  Pop.  8050.  It  is  situated 
in  a rich  plain  of  olives  and  rice.  Principal  edifices,  a large 
citadel,  built  by  Ferdinand  VI.,  with  vast  arsenals  and  ma- 
gazines. and  quarters  for  16.000  men.  It  was  taken  by  the 
i'rench  in  D-OS,  1811,  and  1823. 

FIGU IG,  a town  and  district  of  Morocco.  See  Fiqhig. 

FIGURINA,  fe-goo  reebii.  an  island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
being  the  most  N.  in  the  New  Siberian  Archipelago;  lat.  70° 
16' N..  Ion.  140° 40’ E. 

FIJI,  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Feejee. 

FILADELFIA,  fe-lA-dePfe-A,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  13  miles  S.  of  Nicastro.  Pop.  3300. 

FI  LADELFIA,  a city  of  Pennsylvania.  See  Philadelphia. 

FI  I/BY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FILEIINE.  fe-lA'neh,  (Polish.  Wulm,,  ^oo'len.)  a town  of 
Prussian  Poland,  on  an  island  in  the  Netze.  45  miles  N.W. 
of  Posen.  Pop.  .34^0.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  lace. 

FULEY,  a small  watering  place  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  York.  East  Riding,  on  a tongue  of  laud  projecting  into 
the  .North  Sea,  and  with  a station  on  the  Scarborough  and 
Hull  Railway.  8 miles  S.E.  of  Scarborough.  Pop.  1590. 

FILIYAS.  fil-lee'yAs.^  a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  after  a 
course  of  75  miles,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  20  miles  S.S.VV. 
of  Amastra. 

Fll/KINS.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford,  5 miles 
S S.W.  of  Burford.  Pop.  600. 

FI  I/LAN.  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  enters  Loch 
Tay  after  an  E.  course  of  10  miles. 

FILLE-FIELI)  fiPlA-fe-Ald'.  a mountain  plateau  of  Norway, 
contiected  with  the  Sogne-Fjeld  on  the  N..  and  *he  Ilardaii- 
ger-Fjeld  on  the  S.  'The  summits  vary  in  heig  it  from  4900 
feet  t('  63tKl  feet.  The  central  summit  of  Suletmd  in  which 
the  Lerdal  takes  its  rise  is  6043  feet  high. 

FILLEIGII.  fil'lee.  a parish  of  fmgland,  co.  of  Devon. 

FILLINGES.  feel'lAnzh^  (L.  FiHn'gia,)  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  in  Savoy.  12  miles  E.  of  Geneva,  on  the 
Menoge.  and  the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Voiron.  Pop.  1952. 

FI  I/Ll  NG II  A.M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FILLOWUE.  a new  county  in  the  extreme  S.JK.  part  of 
Minnesota,  bordering  on  Iowa,  contains  about  ^50  square 
uiiles.  It  is  inter-sected  by  Root  River.  A railroad  in 
progress  through  this  county  from  La  Crosse  to  St.  Paul. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Formed  since 
the  census  of  18.j0  was  taken,  and  named  in  honor  of  Mil- 
liard 1 illmore,  ex-president  of  the  United  ^tates.  C apital, 
Preston.  Pop.  13,.  42. 

FILLMORE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York. 

FILLMORE,  a post-office  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey. 

FILLMORE,  a post-office  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania, 

FI  LLMORE.  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Virginia. 

FILL.MtlRE,  a post-office  of  Cleveland  co..  North  Carolina. 

FI  LL.MORE.  a po.st-office  of  Whitefield  co.,  Georgia. 

FILLMORE,  a post-office  of  Bossier  parish.  Louisiana. 

FI  LI. MORE,  a post-office  of  Bledsoe  co..  'I'ennes.see. 

FILLMORE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio. 

FILLMORE,  a township  in  Allegan  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 

FILLMORE,  a post-office  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan. 

FI  LL.MORE,  a post-office  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana. 

FILLMORE,  a village  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
railroad  from  'I'erre  Haute  to  Indianapolis,  34  mile.s  W.  by 
S.  Df  the  latter,  was  laid  out  in  1850.  It  has  a steam  mill, 
a ad  several  stores. 

1:  ILLMORE,  a small  village  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois. 
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FILLMORE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Illinois,  14 
miles  .N.M’.  of  Vandalia. 

FILLMORE,  a post-office  of  Andrew  co.,  Missouri. 

FILL.MORE,  Ji  post-office  of  Du  Bufjue  co.,  Iowa. 

FI  LL.MORE,  M post-office  of  Washington  co..  Mi  scon  sin, 

FILL.AIORE  CT'I'Y,  a post-town,  .seat  of  justice  of  Millard 
county,  Utah,  is  situated  on  the  Nuqnin,  a branch  of  Ni- 
collet River,  about  6u0  miles  E.  by  N.  of  San  Fi’aucisco,  and 
1200  miles  W.  of  St.  iauiis.  Pop.  said  to  be  6 lO. 

FI  I/LONG  LEY,  a pari.xh  of  England,  co.  of  M’arwicK. 

FI LOR,  firor',  or  FALOUR.  fA'loor',  a town  of  the  Punjab, 
on  the  Sutlej.  78  miles  S.E.  of  Amritseer.  It  has  a fort  built 
by  Runjeet  Singh,  and  a ferry  across  the  Sutlej. 

FILS,  fils,  a river  of  Miirtemberg,  which  joins  the  Neckar, 
6 miles  E.  of  Esf  lingen,  after  a M'.  course  of  30  miles. 

FI  L'TON,  a pt  l i.-^h  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

FIM'BOROUGH,  GREA'T,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suf- 
folk. 

FIMBOROUGH,  LITTLE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suf- 
folk. 

FINALE,  fe-nMA,  a town  of  North  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian 
States.  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Albenga.  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
Pop.  5018.  It  consists  of  the  two  communes,  Finale  Borgo, 
and  Finale  Maiino.  It  has  a collegiate  church,  numerous 
ruined  forts,  a small  harbor,  and  some  trade  in  fi  uirs. 

FINALE,  a frontier  town  of  North  Italy,  of  the  Modenese 
dominions,  near  the  Po,  22  ndles  N.E.  of  Modena.  Pop.  8000. 
It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  other  fabrics,  and  an  active 
genend  trade. 

FINANA.  feen-yAhiA.  a town  of  Spain,  28  miles  N.M’.  of 
Almeria.  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Almirez.  Pop.  3173. 

FIN/CASTLE,  a handsome  po.st-village.  capital  of  Bote- 
tourt co.,  Virginia.  175  miles  W.  of  Richmond.  It  is  well 
built,  and  finely  situated  in  a fertile  and  undulating  valley, 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  North  .Mountain,  about  5 miles 
E.  of  the  latter.  The  Peaks  of  Otter,  which  ri.se  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  county,  are  among  the  highest  points  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Fincastle  contains  4 or  5 churches,  2 academies,  and 
2 printing  offices.  It  was  laid  out  in  1772.  Pop.  896. 

FlNCAS’fLE,  a post-village  in  Campbell  co.,  'I'ennessee, 
about  200  miles  E.  of  Nashville. 

FINCASTLE.  a post-village  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  about  90 
miles  S.S.M'.  of  Columbus.  A plank  road  extends  from  this 
village  to  Batavia,  in  Clermont  county. 

FINCASTLE,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana,  14 
miles  N.  of  Greencastle.  'ITie  route  of  the  New  Albany  and 
Michigan  Railroad  pas.ses  near  this  place. 

FINCAS'l'LE,  a poi-t-offiee  of  Clark  co..  Illinois. 

FINCIUAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nortblk. 

FINCH  AM'STEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

FINCIUIN’GFIEI.D.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

FINCIPLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex,  7* 
miles  N.M’.  of  London.  'The  common  here  was  once  a noted 
haunt  of  highwaymen. 

FINDHI  )RN.  flnd-hornt,  a river  of  Scotland,  after  a N.E. 
course  of  45  miles,  enters  Moray  Frith.  Fearful  inundations 
by  this  river,  producing  “the  Moray  Flood,”  took  place  in 
1829. 

FINDHORN.  a small  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Moray,  ou 
the  above  river,  at  its  mouth.  4 miles  N.  of  Forres.  Pop. 
806.  'The  .sandbanks  here  are  continually  shifting:  and  the 
site  of  the  village  has  been  already  changed  on  account  of 
the  encroachu)ents  of  the  sea. 

FIND'LAY,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1187. 

FINDL.VY,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township,  capi- 
tal of  Hancock  co..  Ohio,  on  the  left  bank  of  Blanchard’s 
Fork,  loo  miles  by  the  usual  route.  N.N.M’.  of  Columbus. 
The  village  is  situated  in  a rich  tarming  country,  and  is  the 
centn;  of  an  active  trade.  The  Fremont,  Lima  and  Union 
Railroad  passes  through  Findlay,  which  is  also  the  M'.  ter- 
minus of  another  railroad.  Here  are  wells  from  which  in- 
flammable gas  Lssues  in  quantity  sufticientj  it  is  said,  to  light 
the  village.  It  contains  7 churches,  2 banks,  2 newsi>aper 
offices,  1 good  school-house,  1 woollen  factory,  1 iron  foundry, 
and  3 flour  ng-mills.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  185  ',  2632.  in 
1860,  2467  ; of  the  village  in  1850,  1258,  in  18r5,  about  28n0. 

FIND'LEY,  a towushij)  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1098. 

FINDOE,  (Findiie.)  fln'do'eh,  a small  island  off  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Norway.  15  miles  E.N.E.of  Stavanger,  in  the  Bukke 
fiord.  Its  churcia  contains  a monument  recording  a victor; 
obtained  over  the  Scotch. 

FINtDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

FINDON.  a village  of  Scotland.  See  Finnan. 

FINE,  a townfl.iD  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York.  P.  519. 

FINF/DON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

FINERIVE,  of  Madagascar.  See  Fenerif. 

FINE’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Haywood  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

FINE/SIIADE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

FlNE.S'l’RAT.  fe-nAs-traU.  a town  of  Spain,  23  miles  N.E. 
of  Alicante,  on  the  Torres,  near  the  Mediterranean.  Pop 
2720.  who  manufacture  rush-wares. 

FINESVILLE,  fluz/vill,  a flourishing  village  of  GieeawJcL 
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township,  in  the  S.  part  of  Warren  co.,  New  Jersey,  is  on  the 
Museonetcon^  Creek,  about  1 mile  from  its  mouth,  and  vdU 
miles  S.S.V/.  of  Belvidere. 

i'iXGAL,  lin'^'frawl',  a district  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co. 
of  Dublin,  N.  of  the  LiSfey.  The  inhabitants  were  originally 
B'imiish  or  Norwegian  .settlers,  (whence  the  name:)  and  they 
still  retain  a dialect  and  other  marks  of  foreign  origin.  B'in- 
eal  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Plunkett  tiimily. 

B'ING  AL,  ting'gawP.  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  Mid- 
dlesex. lo7  miles  S.W.  of  Toronto,  and  25  miles  from  London. 

BTNG'EKSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  district, 
South  Carolina. 

TIXGrlST.  ting'ghest.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

FINGGIALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  York,  North  Biding. 

FI.X'GLASS^  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.,  and  -1 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Dublin.  The  poet  Parnell  was  vicar  of 
Finglass. 

B’lNGOES,  fing'goz',  or  W.AN'DERETtS,  a race  of  South 
Africans,  belonging  to  various  scattered  tribes,  originally 
from  the  E.  coast,  N.  of  Kaffi aria,  but  now  chiehy  inhabiting 
a tract  of  country  formerly  called  the  neutral  ground,  be- 
tween the  Lower  Keiskamma  and  Great  Fish  River,  but  at 
present  forming  pai't  of  the  province  of  Victoria,  to  which,  to 
the  number  of  17,U00,  they  were  bv-ought,  and  there  settled 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  Government.  Previous 
to  their  removal  to  their  present  settlement,  the  Fingoes 
lived  in  a state  of  abject  slaverv  under  the  AmakosaKaffres. 

FI.\'GIIINIIJE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

FINII.A.N,  feen'6.\i*',  or  FiGNA.N,  feen'yd.x®',  a market- 
town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  10  miles 
S.VVk  of  .llontauban.  Pop.  1646. 

FI.NII.AVEN,  a village  of  Scotland.  See  0.\thl.\w. 

FI.MSTERE,  fin'is-taiii/.  originally  FINISTERIIE,  (L. 
Fi'nis  Terhw,  i.  e.  “ Land’s  end.  ’)  a department  of  France, 
forming  its  N.W.  angle,  and  port  of  the  old  province  of  Bre- 
tiigne.  bounded  N.  by  the  English  Channel.  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Atlantic,  in  which  it  comprises  numerous  small  islands. 
Area.  2690  square  miles.  Coasts  steep,  much  indented  on 
the  \\’.,  presenting  numerous  promontories  and  excellent 
harlioi'S.  Suifece  little  elevated;  traversed  by  the  low  moun- 
Liinsof  Arreeand  Noires;  highest  point  984  feel.  It  is  formed 
by  the  basins  of  numerous  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Elorn.  Aulne,  Odet,  and  Elle.all  navigable  near  their  mouths. 
II  ir.ses  and  cattle  extensively  reared.  The  minerals  comprise 
coal,  lead,  granite,  and  slate.  The  department  is  divided 
into  the  5 arrondi.s.sements  of  Brest,  Chateaulin,  Lauder- 
neau.  Quimper,  and  Quimperle.  Capital,  Quimper.  Pop. 
in  1861,  627,304. 

FINKE.N WARDER,  (Finkenwarder.)  fink'en-wSR'der.  an 
island  in  the  Elbe,  belonging  p.artly  to  Hamburg,  and  partly 
to  the  Hanoverian  bailiwick  of  Ilarburg.  It  is  protected 
by  a surrounding  wall  20  feet  high.  Pop.  1700. 

FINKS'BURG.  a post-village  in  Carroll  co.,  Maryland, 
about  50  miles  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

FI.VK’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co..  Virginia. 

FI.NLA/GAN,  a lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  i.sland  of  I.slay. 
and  willi  an  island  conhiiniug  ruins  of  a castle  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles. 

FINLAND,  Grand  Duchy  of,  (Fr.  Finlavde,  f^No'lSNd'; 
L.  Fin^nid,  F/.nohtia,  Fnlan>dia,)  a government  in  the 
N.W.  of  Russia,  bounded  N.  by  Norway,  W.  by  Sweden 
and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  S.  by  theGulf  of  Finland;  length, 
from  N.to  S.,  650  miles;  breadth,  near  the  centre,  only  112 
miles;  but  toward  the  S..  where  it  is  greatest,  370  miles; 
area,  about  146,850  s(iuare  miles.  The  coast  generally 
pre.sents  a face  of  bold  and  precipitous  granite  cliffs,  and 
is  lined  by  numberless  small  islands  and  rocks,  which 
make  the  navigation  extremely  dangerous.  The  interior 
may  be  described  as  a vast  table  land,  with  an  average 
height  of  from  460  to  600  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  not.  how- 
ever. by  any  means  a monotonous  tlat.  The  surface  is  much 
broken  by  hills  and  valleys,  and  occasionally  rises  into 
mountains,  of  which  a chain  at  Maan.selke.  nearly  4nu0  feet 
high,  is  continued  S..  though  with  several  interruptions,  and 
terminates  in  lofty  cliffs  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Many  of 
the  heights  are  bare,  but  the  greater  part  of  those  of  mode- 
rate elevation  are  covered  with  forests,  chiefly  of  pine  wood : 
and.  in  combination  with  the  vast  number  of  lakes  enclosed 
by  their  bases,  often  form  very  romantic  .scenery.  These 
sheets  of  water,  both  by  their  number  and  individual  ex- 
tent. furnish  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
country.  The  most  important  are  Lake  Ladoga,  the  greater 
part  of  which  belongs  to  the  principality;  Saima.  Pianajar- 
vi  (I’iajanejarwi.)  all  iti  the  S.,  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  is  occupied  by  water;  the  UleA  near  the  centre. and 
the  Enara.  in  the  extreme  N.  The  lakes  of  Finland  form  the 
chief  basins  for  receiving  the  far  greater  part  of  the  streams. 
Their  waters  are  afterwards  discharged  into  the  sea  by 
rivers  generally  of  no  great  length,  but  of  much  width  and 
d(‘i)tb  The  climate  varies  much,  according  to  locality.  In 
Lappmark,  in  the  N.,  it  is  polar,  but  somewhat  modified. 
Farther  S..  the  winter  begins  in  the  mitldle  of  October  and 
continues  to  the  middle  of  .Maj';  but  even  during  the  coldest 
season  thaw  s of  several  days’  duration  are  not  unfretiuent. 
tsnriug  appears  suddenly,  and  continues  for  about  a mouth, 
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leaving  only  about  four  months  for  summer  and  harve.st. 
The  summer  months  are  hot.  and  dry.  The  soil  is  very  fer- 
tile; considerable  quantities  of  barley  and  rye  are  exported, 
and  Finland,  when  in  possession  of  Sweden,  was  regarded  as 
its  most  important  granary.  A great  part  of  the  land  owing  tc 
the  nature  of  the  suiff'ace  and  climate,  how’ever.  is  fit  only  for 
pasture.  In  the  N..  where  vegetation  is  almost  confined  tc 
the  growth  of  moss  and  lichen,  other  domestic  animals  are 
supei’seded  by  the  reindeer,  of  which  great  herds  are  kept 
The  forests  are  very  extensive,  and  furnis’n  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  public  revenue.  In  addition  to  timber,  chiefiy 
fir,  large  quantities  of  pota.sh.  pitch,  and  ros’u  are  obtain.'^d 
from  them,  and  form  the  principal  articles  of  export.  The 
minerals  are  chiefly  confined  to  iron.  lead,  sulphur,  nitre, 
slate,  and  granite;  a great  number  of  excellent  quarries  of 
granite  have  been  opened,  chiefly  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes 
or  sea  coasts,  and  from  them  blocks  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude and  beauty  are  obtained.  One  of  the  finest  specimens 
is  furnished  by  the  obelisk  monolith  recently  erected  in  St 
Peteisbu.rg  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  In  its  rough  state 
it  w'as  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  8U  feet  long.  The  inhabitaiits 
of  the  W . coast  are  of  Swedish,  and  those  of  the  S.E..  of  Rus- 
.sian  origin;  but  the  far  larger  portion,  amounting  to  nearly 
five-sixths  of  the  whole,  are  Finns,  with  a slight  mixture 
of  Laplanders.  Up  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  Finns  lived 
under  their  owm  sovereigns,  and  were  pagans.  Their  con- 
version to  Christianity  took  place  about  the  middle  of  that 
century  after  their  conquest  by  the  Swedes.  They  are  almost 
all  Lutherans.  In  1721,  the  part  of  Finl.and  which  formed 
the  province  of  IViboi’g.  was  secured  to  Peter  the  Great  by 
the  treaty  of  Nystadt.  The  remainder  was  conquered  from 
the  Swedes  in  1809,  and  now  forms  a division  of  the  Russian 
Empire  under  the  n.ame  ofaGrand  Piincipality.  the  emperor 
exercising  his  supremacy  as  grand  prince.  The  proper  seat 
of  government  is  at  Petersburg;  but  a governor-general, 
representing  the  emperor,  resides  in  Helsingfors.  Adminis 
tratively.  Finl.and  is  subdivided  into  8 laens  or  coxuities.  It 
is  also  sometimes  subdivided  into  the  two  lappmarks  of 
Kami.  Torned.  and  the  district  of  Yiborg.  Pop.  in  1851, 

1,636,915. Adj.  Finnish,  Fin'landish,  and  Fi>'0/nian  (?), 

Inhab.  Finn. 

FIN'LAN  D,  GULB’  OF,  one  of  the  great  arms  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  extending  E.  betw’een  lat.  58°  40'  and  60°  40'  N.,  and  Ion. 
23°  and  30°  10'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  B’inland.  and  E an  1 i by 
the  Rus.sian  governments  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Rt  vel, 
Length,  from  E.  to  W.,  260  miles;  breadth,  from  N.  to  S.- 
from  25  to  90  miles.  It  contains  numerous  islands,  (the  prin 
cipal  isCronstadt)  and  receives  the  Neva.  Looga,  Narova, 
and  many  smaller  rivers.  St.  Petersburg  is  at  its  Bi.  end.  and 
the  towns,  Narva.  Revel,  Port  Baltic,  Ekenas.  Borgo.  B'redo- 
rikshamm.  Helsingfors,  and  Viborg,  are  also  on  its  coasts. 

FINLEY  or  FI.NDLEY,  Ohio.  See  BTndlay. 

B’INLBiY,  a village  and  township  of  Green  co.,  Missouri, 
130  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

B’lN/LEYVlLLE.  a post-village  of  IVashington  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 180  miles  S.W.  of  Ilarri.sburg. 

B'INCMaRK;  (Dan.  and  Sw.  Finmarlcen,  fin^maa'ken; 
Norw.  F.nmurhenit.  finhnaRk'ens.)  an  extensive  pro\ince  of 
Norway,  forming  the  northernmost  portion  of  Continental 
Europe,  situated  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Russian 
Lapland,  bounded  S.W.  by  the  province  of  Nordland.  Area 
estimated  at  27  412  square  miles.  It  comprises  numerous 
islands,  on  the  northernmost  of  which  is  North  Cape.  Lat. 
71°  lo  N..  Ion.  25°  5o'  E.  Important  fisheries  are  established 
here,  and  give  employment  to  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. 'The  cod  fishery  alone  employs  2916  boats  and  15.324 
men.  and  the  produce  is  upw'ards  of  16.000,000  of  fish.  21.500 
barrels  of  cod  liver  oil,  and  6000  barrels  of  roe.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Finns  and  Laplanders.  Pop.  43.938. 

B’IN/.MERE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

B’INN,  a lake  and  river  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Done- 
gal. . 'I’he  lake,  in  the  parish  of  luniskeel.  is  about  2 miles 
in  length;  the  river  proceeds  from  it,  and.  after  an  eastward 
course  of  21  miles,  joins  the  B’oyle  near  Lifford. 

B’INLSAN  or  FI.S'DJN,  a fishing-village  of  Scotland,  co., 
and  6 miles  S.  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  faumus  for  its  smoked 
haddocks. 

B’lN^VAN,  a .small  river  of  Scotland,  flowing  through  the 
valley  of  Glentintian  into  the  E.  extremity  of  Loch  Shiel. 
.A  monument  in  this  romantic  vale  marks  the  spot  where 
Prince  Chailes  B.dward  first  unfurled  his  banner,  in  1715. 

B’lNGNEY  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Amelia  co..  Virginia. 

FINCMNGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

FI.NCMNGLEY,  a parish  of  Blngland,  cos.  of  Notts  and 
York,  West  Riding. 

FINN’S  POINT,  of  Salem  co..  New  Jersey,  is  a nt.ted  point 
on  the  Delaware  River,  4 miles  above  the  mouth  of  Salem 
Creek. 

B'l.NO,  fee'no.  or  PORTO  FINO,  poR'to  fee'no,  a promontory 
of  the  Sardinian  States,  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  and  17 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Gcin'a. 

FINO,  feehio,  a \illage  of  Northern  Italy,  6 miles  S.  of 
Como,  on  an  eminence  near  the  source  of  the  Seveso.  Pop. 
1475. 

B'lNOW,  fee'nov,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
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Jenhurp:,  31  mfles  N.E.  of  Berlin,  on  the  Finow  Canal,  which 
connects  the  rivers  Havel  and  Oder.  Fop.  5ti0. 

FI.XS'BURY.  a parliamentary  borou;;h  of  England,  co.  of 
Middlesex,  comprising  the  N.  part  of  the  metropolis,  between 
the  borough  of  Marylebone  on  the  W.  and  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets on  the  E.,  and  on  the  S.  bordering  on  the  city  of  London 
and  liberty  of  Westminster.  Fop.  in  1861,  386,844.  It  com- 
prises the  parishes  of  Islington,  Clerkenwell,  St.  Luke,  &c.. 
and  derives  its  name  from  Finsbury  Square.  It  comprises 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  the  Charter-Hou.se,  Smithfield,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s, and  the  Foundling  Hospitals,  Cray's  Inn,  the 
British  .Museum,  Clerkenwell  Sessions-House  and  prison, 
and  the  depot  of  the  New  Hiver  Company.  Since  the  Re- 
form Act  it  has  sent  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

FINSTER-AARHORN,  bn'ster-fe'hoKn,  a mountain  of 
Switzerland,  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  Bernese  Alps, 
between  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Valais,  14,026  feet  in  ele- 
vation. 

FINSTERMUNZ.  (Finstermiinz.)  fln^ster-m lints',  a nar- 
row pass  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  on  the  Inn,  18  miles  N.  of 
Glurns. 

FINSTERWALDE,  fin'ster-^irdeh,  a town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg.  40  miles  N.  of  Dresden.  Fop.  4680. 

FI.NSTERW ALDE.  tiiPster-wol'deh,  a village  of  Holland, 
province,  and  23  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Groningen,  near  the 
estuary  of  the  Dollart.  Fop.  1067. 

FINTOLNA,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co,  of 
Tyrone.  8 miles  N.W.  of  Clogher.  Fop.  1327. 

FINM'R.W,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

FI.N^TRY.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling,  with  a 
village  5 miles  S.E.  of  Balfron.  The  scenery  on  the  Carron 
and  Endrick  is  beautiful,  the  latter  foi-ming  the  cascade  (60 
feet  high)  called  the  “ Loup  of  Fintry  ” 

FIN'VOY.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Antrim. 

FIONIE  or  FIONIA.  See  Funen. 

FIORA.  fe  o'rd,  a river  of  Central  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  and 
the  Fontitical  State.s,  rises  near  Mount  Amiata.  and  enters 
the  Mediterranean  20  miles  N.W.  of  Civita  Vecchia  after  a 
S.  course  of  40  miles. 

FIORAN'O.  fe-o-rd/no,  (L.  Flnria'num,)  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  in  Fiedmont,  province,  and  2 miles  W.  of 
Ivrea.  on  the  Dora.  Pop.  1040. 

FIORD.  See  Fjord. 

FIORENZA,  a city  of  Italy.  See  Florence. 

FIORENZUOLA,  fe'o-rSn-zoo-o/ld,  (anc.  FlorenUia,)  a town 
of  Northeiii  Italy,  in  the  state  of  Amilia,  on  the  iEmilian 
W ay,  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Farina.  Pop.  2760.  It  has  a col- 
legiate church,  and  many  remains  of  aniiquity.  Cardinal 
Allieroni  was  born  here  in  It  64.  Eight  miles  S.  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Velria,  buried  by  a fall  ot  sand  in  the 
tburth  century,  and  rediscovered  in  1761, 

FIORENZUOLA,  a village  of  Tuscany,  province  of  Flo- 
rence, on  the  Santerno,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Prato. 

FIORENZUOLA,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  miles 
N.W.  of  Pesaro. 

FI  RAN,  fee'rdnt,  a small  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  about  18 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Arabia,  lat.  17°  13'  N.,  Ion.  41°  30'  E., 
celebrated  for  its  pearl  fishery. 

FIRANDO.  fe-rduMo,  or  FIRATO,  fe-rd'to,  an  island  of 
Japan,  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Kioosioo,  65  miles  N.N.W'.  of 
Nagasaki.  Lat.  33°  30'  N..  Ion.  129°  30'  E.  On  its  E.  side 
is  the  town  of  Firando,  with  a good  harbor.  Here  the 
Dutch  had  a trading  fort  from  1609  until  1640. 

FI  RAO,  fe-rd/o.  a considerable  town  of  Japan,  on  the  island 
of  .Niphon.  province  of  Yamato,  45  miles  S.S.E.  of  Miako. 

FIR'BECK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  West  Riding. 

FIRE  ISLA.ND  LIGHT-HOUSE,  Long  Island,  on  the  S. 
side  of  Fire  Island  Inlet.  It  is  70  feet  10  inches  high,  and  ex- 
hibits a revolving  light,  produced  by  18  lamps,  89  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

FIRE.NZE,  a city  of  Italy,  See  Florence. 

FIRE'FLACE,  a po.st-viliage  of  Suffolk  co.,  New  York,  on 
Fireplace  Bay,  whi(  h sets  up  from  the  Atlantic,  about  62 
miles  E.  by  .N.  of  Brooklyn. 

FIR'LE  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

FIR.MINY.  feeit'mee'nety.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Loire,  6 miles  S.W.  of  St.  Etienne,  and  sharing  with  that 
town  in  manufactures  of  silks,  glass,  and  hardwares,  coal 
mines.  Ac.  Pop.  2258. 

FIRMU.M.  See  Feumo. 

FIROZABAD.  See  Feroz.vb.vd. 

FIROZGUR,  fee'roz-gur',  a town  of  India,  102  miles  S.W. 
of  llyd^raiiad.  on  the  Beemah. 

FI  IIS'!}  Y,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FIRSBV,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FIRST  FORK,  a post^ittice  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

FIRST  ISLAND,  or  .MURDER  ISLAND,  a small  i.sland  in 
the  Mozambi(iue  Channel,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Madagascar, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  3 miles.  Lat.  22°  5'  S..  Ion. 
IT' 7-  E.  It  was  named  Murder  Island  by  Captain  Gwen, 
ill  consequence  of  the  murdei-  there  of  two  of  his  midship- 
men by  the  natives. 

FIRST  LAKE,  Wisconsin.  See  Four  Lakes. 

FIRTH  AND  STENLN  ESS,  a united  parish  of  Scotland,  on 
Mainland,  one  of  the  Orkneys. 


FTSCHA,  fish'a,FTSCTIAMEND  or  FTSCIl  A MENT,  h»L'i- 
m§nt'.  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  with  a castle,  on 
the  Fischa  hiver.  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1220. 

FISCIIA.  fish'd,  a river  of  Lower  Au.stria.  in  the  Schrmo- 
berg,  flows  N.E..  receiving  the  Piesting  and  the  Riesenbaili, 
and  joins  the  Danube  at  Fischa,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Vienna, 
after  a course  of  55  miles. 

FISCIIBACH.  fish'bdK,  a village  of  Prussi&r  Silesia,  27 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Liegnitz,  with  a castle  of  Prince  William  of 
Prussia. 

FlSCHENTHAL.  fish'en-tdl',  a village  and  parish  of  Swit- 
zerland. canton,  and  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Zurich,  on  the  Toss. 
Pop.  2814. 

FISCHHAUSEN,  fish'hdw'zen,  a seaport  town  of  Eastern 
Prussia,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Frische-llaff,  20  miles  W. 
of  Kbnigsberg.  Pop.  1914. 

B’lSCIANO,  fee-shd'no,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Citia,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Salerno,  with  2 parish 
churches  and  2 convents.  Pop.  1296. 

FISEN,  a province  of  Japan.  See  Fizen. 

FISIPBACK.  a post  office  of  Clark  co.,  Kentucky. 

FISIPBOURN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

FISH  CREEK  rises  in  Lewis  co.,  in  the  N.  central  part 
of  New  York,  and  falls  into  Oneida  Lake  in  Oneida  county. 

B'lSlI  CREEK.  Oneida  co..  New  York,  ftills  into  Wood 
Creek,  about  2 miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Oneida  Lake 
The  east  branch  of  this  stream  abounds  with  fine  mill-seats. 

FISH  CREEK,  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York,  falls  into  the 
Hudson  River,  about  25  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Mohawk. 

FISH  CREEK,  of  Michigan,  rises  in  Montcalm  co.,  and 
flows  into  Maple  River. 

FISH  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Steuben  co.,  and  flows 
into  the  St.  Jo.seph’s  River  of  the  Maumee. 

FISH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Virginia. 

FISH  CREliK,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co.,  Indiana. 

B'lSH'DAM,  a post-village  in  Wake  co..  North  Carolina, 
20  miles  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

BTsHDAM.a  post-village  in  Union  district.  South  Carolina, 
60  miles  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

FISH  DAM,  a po.st-oflice  of  Elbert  co.,  Georgia. 

B’lSHER-ROW,  a village  of  Scotland.  See  Musselburgh. 

FISII'r.R’S.  a po.st-oftice  of  Ontario  co..  New  York. 

FISHER'S,  a post-office  of  Catawba  co..  North  Carolina. 
170  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

FI  SUER’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Hawkins  co.,  Tenne.ssee 

FISHER’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Robertson  co, 
Tennessee. 

FISHER’S  ISLAND,  New  York,  off  the  E.  end  of  Long 
Island,  is  8 miles  long  by  1 mile  broad. 

B'lSHER  SOUND,  a channel  of  Briti.«h  North  America,  on 
the  W,  coast,  which  .separates  Princess  Royal  Islands  from 
the  continent,  and  forms  the  N.  continuation  of  Fitzhugh’s 
Strait.  Lat.  52°  N.,  Ion.  13U°  W.  It  was  discovered  by  Van- 
couver in  1793. 

FISHER’S  RIVER,  of  North  Carolina,  a small  stream 
which  flows  through  Surrey  co.  into  the  Yadkin. 

B'ISHER’SVILLE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Merrimack 
CO.,  New  Hampshire,  partly  in  Concord  and  partly  in  Bos- 
cawen  townships,  on  the  Northern  and  Claremont  Railroads, 
6 miles  N.  of  Concord.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Contoocook  River,  near  its  junction  with  the 
.Merrimack.  It  contains  an  academy,  and  is  extensively 
engaged  in  nnumfactures, 

USHERSVI LLE,  a manufacturing  post-village  of  Wind- 
ham CO.,  Connecticut,  on  French  River,  and  on  the  Norwich 
and  Woicester  Railroad,  40  miles  N.N.E,  of  Norwich.  See 
Thom  l•'^N. 

FISHERSVILLE.  a po.st-office  of  Augu.sta  co.,  Virginia. 

FISH'ERTON  AN'G  ER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts, 
I of  a mile  W.  of  Salisbury.  The  county  jail  is  in  this  pai  ish, 
and  petty  sessions  are  held  here. 

FISHERTON  DE-LA-MERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts. 

FISH'ERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Dauphin  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania. 

FISHKRVTLLE,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Tennessee. 

BTSlIERVlLLE.  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kentucky. 

B'ISH'GUARD,  or  AB'ERGWAIN'.  a seaport  town  and 
parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke.  14  miles  N.  of 
ilaverfordwest.  Pop  in  1851,  2316.  'Ihe  town,  on  a cliff' at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gwain,  has  vei-y  steep  streets,  irregularly 
built,  a valuable  fishery,  and  exports  of  oats,  butter,  and 
slates.  The  poit,  with  a pier,  a breakwater,  outer  and 
inner  basin,  and  light-house,  is  one  of  the  best  harbois  in 
St.  George’s  Channel.  A delai  hment  of  French,  who  lau  led 
here  in  1797,  were  captured  by  the  inhabitants  under  Lord 
Cawdor. 

KISH  HOUSE,  a village  of  Fulton  co..  New  York,  on 
Sacandaga  Liver.  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Albany. 

FI.S11'1.\G  CREEK,  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania,  flows 
into  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Bloomsburg 

FISIIl  'G  CREi.K,  in  the  N.  jiart  of  West  Virgi?da,  flows 
through  Wetzel  co.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  enters  the  Ohio  River 
a little  below  New  Martinsville. 
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■FiS  rlTNQ  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  rises  in  the  N.  part 
o1  the  state,  and,  flowing  southeastward,  enters  Tar  River  a 
fei»  mih's  above  Tarboiough. 

FISHING  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  rises  in  York  dis- 
trict, and  flows  S.E.  through  Chester  district  into  the 
Catawba  River. 

FISHING  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  the  Savannah  in 
Lincoln  county. 

FISHING  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  flows  into  the  East  Fork 
Df  White  River,  at  Lawrenceport. 

FISHING  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  enters  Missouri  River 
from  the  loft  in  Ray  county. 

FISHI.NG  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Cape  3Iay  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  Delaware  Ray,  6 miles  S.W.  of  the  county  seat. 

FISHING  CREEK,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  I'i66. 

F'lSIPKlLL,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Dutchess  co., 
N*w  York.  The  township  borders  on  the  Hud.son  River, 
opposite  Newburg,  being  intersected  by  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  about  60  miles  N.  of  New  York.  The  village  is 
situated  on  F’ishkill  Creek.  5 miles  E.  of  the  Hudson.  It 
cuiitains  4 churches,  an  academy,  a bank,  1 printing  ottice. 
issuing  a newspai)er,  and  about  1500  inhabitants.  There 
are  several  other  villages  in  the  township.  Fishkill  is  in- 
tended to  be  made  the  western  terminus  of  the  Hartford, 
Pi  ovideiice  and  Fishkill  Railroad,  otherwise  called  the  Bo.s- 
ton,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  which  is  opened  from 
Providence  to  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  Pop.  9546.  See 
Fishk  i.L  LnvDiNo. 

F'ISIIKILL  CREEK,  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York,  falls  into 
the  Hudson  River  about  2 miles  below  Newburg. 

F'ISIIKILL  L.i.NDING.  a thriving  post-village  of  Dutchess 
co.,  .New  York,  on  the  Hud.son  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Fish- 
kill  Creek,  opposite  Newburg,  about  60  miles  N.  of  New 
York,  and  on  the  Hudson  Itiver  Railroad.  It  has  churches 
of  3 denominations,  1 bank,  1 tiewspaper  ottice,  several  fac- 
tories, and  an  iron  foundry  with  a machine-shop.  The  Bos- 
ton, Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  extends  to  near  this  point, 
between  which  and  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  com- 
munication is  to  be  effected  by  means  of  the  Newbuig 
Branch  Railroad  and  a ferry  across  the  Hudson.  A ferry 
now  plies  between  F'ishkill  Lauding  and  Newburg,  Pop.  in 
1860,  about  1600. 

FISHKILL  .MOUNTAINS.  This  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

F'ISHKILL  PLAI.^''S,  a post-village  of  Dutchess  co..  New 
York,  about  62  miles  N.  of  New  York  City. 

F lSn'L.\KE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  West  Riding. 

F'ISH  L.\KE.  of  New  York,  in  the  N.  part  of  Fulton  co., 
is  3 or  4 miles  long,  and  from  1 to  IJ  miles  wide. 

FISIUPO.ND.  a post-village  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  .Alabama. 

FISIPPORT,  a post-village  of  Rock  Island  co..  Illinois. 

FISH  RIVER,  GREAT.  See  Great  Fish  River. 

FISIPTOFT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FISHtWlCK.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

F'ISK  E'DA  LE.  a post-oftice  of  Worcester  co..  Massachusetts. 

FISKE.NAES,  a settlement  in  the  S.  part  of  Greenland, 
on  the  coast,  and  the  residence  of  an  inspectorate. 

FlSKfERTO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FISKERTJ.N,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

FISKEVHLLE,  fisk'vil.  a villare  in  Providence  co.,  Rhode 
Island,  on  Pawtuxet  River,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Providence.  The 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  print  goods,  sheeting,  thread,  &c.  Pop. 
from  1200  to  1500. 

FISKS'BURG,  a post-village  in  Kenton  co.,  Kentucky,  40 
miles  .N.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

FISK'S  CGRN ERS.  a po.st-office,  IVinnebago  co.,Wisconsin. 

F’ I S'L E RVI LLE,  a ptist-oflice  of  Gloucester  co..  New'  .Jersey. 

F’IS.MES,  feem.  (anc.  Fi/rx’s  Reinn'rain?)  a.  town  of  F'rance, 
department  of  .Marne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ardre  and 
Yele.  15  miles  5V..N'.W.  of  Reims.  Pop.  in  1852,  2125.  It  has 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollens. 

FISSAT.A,  fis  .sibd  a seaport  of  North  Africa,  dominions, 
and  90  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tripoli. 

F’lSTELL.A.  a town  of  Morocco.  See  Tefza. 

FIT.ATS,  fee'tJts',  or  F'lT AKI,  fe-td'ke.  (Chinese,  Tchang- 
loo,  ching-loo,)  a town  of  Japan,  i.sland  of  Niphon,  on  a 
river  near  the  E.  coast,  90  miles  E.N.E.  of  Yeddo. 

FITi  Il'BURG,  a semi-capital  of  Worcester  co.,  Maseachn- 
setts,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Boston.  It  is  the  terminus  of  three 
important  railroad.s,  viz.,  the  F’itchbnrg,  the  Morcester  and 
F'itchbnrg,  tind  the  N ermont  and  Massachusetts.  It  contains 
a very  handsome  town-house,  with  a hall  capable  of  seating 
15  0 jiersons,  7 or  S chun  hes,  5 of  them  brick,  and  1 (Bap- 
tist) costing  $25,000,  a jail,  a imblic  higli -school,  in  w hich 
pupils  are  fitted  for  college,  2 first-class  hotels,  one  of  whicli 
cost  $00  000,  and  the  other  $35,000, 3 printing  ottices,  2 banks, 
as.ivingn  institution, tind  an  insurance  company.  Two  news- 
papers are  issued  hero.  Fitchburg  also  contains  6or  7 pajier- 
mills,  several  w'oollen  tind  cotton-mills,  2 large  nianufiictories 
of  chairs,  and  a celebriited  niachiiie-shop.  The  other  i»rinci- 
pal  manufactures  are  iiiano-fortes,  steam-engines,  machinery, 
castings,  edge-tools,  tind  w'ooden-ware.  Pop.  in  1840,  2604; 
in  1850,  5120;  and  in  1860,  7805. 
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FITCHBURG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dane  co. 
Wisconsin,  10  miles  S,  of  Madison.  It  has  1 church  and  2 
stores.  Pop.  1177, 

F'lTCIUPORT,  a village  of  Garrard  co.,  Kentucky,  about  41 
miles  S.  of  Frankfort. 

FITCIUYILLE,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  ?.E 
part  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  about  90  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Colum 
bus.  It  has  a Union  school.  Pop'  1096. 

FITERO,  fe-td/ro,  a town  of  Spain,  53  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pain 
plona.  on  the  Alhama.  Pop.  2263. 

FITG’UL  HEAD,  a headland  on  the  S.  coast  of  Shetland 
W.  of  Quendal  Bay.  Elevation,  400  feet. 

FITS'WORTII,  a small  village  of  Madison  co.,  Arkansas. 

FIT'TLETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

FITtTLr.WORTIl,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

FITTr£,  fit/trA',  or  FIDDRI,  fid'dree',  a lake  of  Centra 
Africa,  in  Nigritia,  near  lat.  14°  N.,  Ion.  20°  E.,  '200  miles  E 
of  Lake  Tchad. 

F'ETZ.  fits,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

FITZABADING,  li  -tA'bA'ding/,  a beautiful  fertile  districi 
in  the  S.W.  part  of  Abyssinia,  province  of  Gojam. 

F'lTZGIEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

F’lTZ-IIENGlY,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn 
sylvania. 

FITZHENRY,  a post-office  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois. 

F'lTZHUGH  (fibs'hu)  SOUND,  a strait  of  North  America 
in  lat.  51°  33'  N.,  Ion.  128°  10'  W.,  separating  Calvert  Islane 
from  the  mainland.  It  is  18  miles  long,  and  3 miles  broad 

F'l  rZROY,  fits'roy,  an  island  near  the  N.E.  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia. 5 miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Grafton.  The  N.  peak  is  55(1 
feet  high.  Lat.  16° 55'  N.,  Ion.  146°  E. 

F’lTZ'ROY  HAIUBOR,  a post-village  of  Canada  M^est,  co 
ofCarleton,  32  miles  E.  of  By  town. 

FITZ^VVATER'TOWN,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Yir 
ginia. 

FrrZ'WILMdAM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Che.shirt 
CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Cheshire  Railroad,  60  miles 
S.W.  of  Concord.  It  has  manufactures  of  pails,  rakes 
leather,  &c.  Pop.  1294. 

F'lULI.NAS,  fe-oo-leetnA s,  or  FLORINAS,  flo-ree'nds,  a vil 
lage  on  the  i.sland  of  Sardinia,  province,  and  9 miles  S.S.E 
of  Sassari.  near  the  Pianora.  Pop.  '2025. 

FlUMARA-Dl-MURO,  fe-oo-md/i  A-dee-moc/ro,  a village  of 
Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Reg 
gio.  Pop.  1400. 

FlUME.  fe-oo'mA  or  fyoo^mA,  (Ger.  Veit  am  flaum 

sAnkt  vite  dm  tlOwin;  Illyr.  Rika,  ree'kd,)  a seaport  town  oi 
Austria,  capital  of  the  Hungarian  Littorale  or  KiistenUind 
(“  Coastland,”)  on  the  .small  river  Fiumara,  where  it  falli 
into  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero.  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Adri 
atic.  Lat.  of  the  clock  tower.  45°  19'  36"  N..  Ion.  14°  26'  45"  E 
It  consists  of  the  old  town,  built  on  a height,  and  composeo 
of  very  indifferent  hou.ses,  and  gloomy,  dirty,  winding,  and  ill 
paved  streets  ; and  of  the  new  town,  situated  along  the  shore 
and  presenting  a very  marked  contrast  to  the  old  town,  bj 
the  number  of  its  handsome  buildings,  and  the  general  spa- 
ciousness and  regularity  of  its  streets.  'I  he  objects  most  dt;- 
.serving  of  notice  are  the  old  capitularor  high  church.  Mai  ia 
Himinelfahrt,  adorned  with  a fine  front,  the  church  of  bt. 
Veit,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  a handsome  struclure 
in  the  f n-m  of  a rotunda,  with  a dome,  and  8 marble  pillars, 
re.sembling  the  church  of  Maria  della  Salute,  in  Venice;  the 
casino,  an  elegant  edifice,  the  governor’s  residence,  barracks, 
town-house,  monasteries,  <tc.  F'iume  is  the  seat  of  a military' 
governor,  a mercantile  and  commercial  court,  a maritime 
consulate,  sanitary  directory,  custom-house,  and  biidewell; 
and  possesses  a gymnasium,  a high  school,  and  a burgher 
hospital.  Its  manufactures  include  linen,  leather,  woollens, 
refined  sugar,  refined  wax,  tobacco,  and  especially  rosoglio; 
but  ship  building  is  the  chief  business  of  the  place,  for 
which  the  splendid  forests  of  the  Julian  Alps  afford  the 
greatest  facilities.  'The  harbor  is  very  indifferent,  and  ad- 
mits only  small  ves.sels:  but  the  roadstead  has  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  any  sF/.e.  at  a tew  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore,  and  is  well  sheltered.  The  principal  exports 
are  corn,  tobacco,  wood,  fruit,  and  salted  provisions:  the 
principal  imports  are  sugar,  rice,  spices,  and  salt.  F'iume  is 
the  only  important  seaport  for  the  outlet  of  the  produce 
of  Hungary.  Its  commercial  importance  was  early  per- 
ceived. and  easy  communication  with  the  interior  has  been 
secured  by  a magnificent  road  of  73  miles  toCarlstadt,  where 
the  navigation  of  the  Save  and  Kulpa  becomes  available. 
On  an  average  of  7 years,  the  exports  from  Hungary  through 
F'iume  amounted  to  about  $100,060.  a year.  'The  town  was 
occupied  by  the  F’rench  from  1809  to  1814.  l*op.  11,090. 

F'IUME,  fe-oohuA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  '26  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Udine.  Pop.  '2090. 

F'IUME  D1  .NISI,  fie-oo'mA  dee  nee^see,  a seaport  village  of 
Sicily,  on  the  Strait  of  .Messina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ancient 
Chrgsothojs,  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Messina.  Pop.  2'200.  Near 
it  are  mines  of  alum,  antimony,  and  copper. 

FIU.ME-FREDDJ,  fe-oofni.A'-fr^d'do,  (I.  e.  “cold  stream.”) 
a town  of  Naiiles.  province  of  Calabria  Citra.  near  the  Medl 
terranean,  11  miles  W.S.W.  ofCo-senza.  Pop.  2400. 

FlU.ME-FREDDO,  a village  of  Sicily,  on  a little  river  oj 
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the  same  name,  which  flows  from  Mount  Etna,  province  of 
Catania,  ami  enters  the  Mediterranean  at  Aci.  I'op.  2840. 

El  UMICELLO.  fe-oo-me-chol'lo,  a villageof  Northern  Italy. 
I mile  W.  Brescia,  with  many  country  houses  of  the  inha- 
biUnts  of  that  city. 

KIUMICINO,  fe-oo-me-chee'no,  (anc.  rnrHus  Augux’ti)  a 
small  seaport  village  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  t’ontificai 
StaCes,  15  miles  S.W.of  Rome,  at  the  N.  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
It  is  a place  of  holiday  resort  for  the  Romans. 

FIVE  CORNERS,  a post-village  of  Cayuga  co.,  New  York, 
bbout  22  miles  S.  of  Auburn. 

FIVE  FINGERS  POINT,  a headland  of  New  Zealand.  Mid- 
dle Island,  on  its  VV.  coast,  in  lat.  45°  33'  S.,  Ion.  166°  18'  E. 

“ Tns  Five  Finoi  hs  ” is  another  point  on  the  same  coast. 
Lat.  42°  2'  S.,  Ion.  171°  25'  E. 

FIVE  FORKS,  a locality  inDinwiddie  co.,  Virginia,  noted 
for  a victory  gained  (April  1,  1865)  by  Gen.  Sheridan,  on 
which  occasion  he  took  over  5000  prisoners. 

FIVE'HEAD,  a parish  of  England,  county  of  Somerset. 

FIVE  IIUM'MOCKS  POINT,  a headland  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, on  Its  W.  coast.  Lat.  30°  24'  N.,  Ion.  115°  40'  W. 

FIVE  ISLANDS,  a group  of  .small  islands  in  the  China 
Sea.  cm  the  S.  co;ist  of  China,  province  of  Qua ng- tong,  in  lat. 
21°40'N..  Ion.  112°  38'  E. 

FIVE  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Tenas.serim  or  Mergui 
Archipelago.  5 miles  S.E.  of  Pine-tree  Island,  about  lat.  10° 
20' N..  Ion.’ 98°  E. 

FIVE  ISLANDS.  (“Cinque  Islands,”)  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, off  the  S.E.  end  of  Rutland  Island,  one  of  the  Anda- 
mans. in  lat.  11°  22'  N.,  Ion.  92°  45'  E. 

FIVE  ISLANDS,  of  .Japan.  See  Goto  Islands. 

FIVE  ISLANDS  IIA'RBOR.  a bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Island  of -Antigua,  Br  itish  West  Indies. 

FIVE  MEN’S  SOUND,  in  Frobisher's  Strait,  British  North 
America. 

FI  VE  MILE,  a post-office,  Pickens  district.  South  Carolina. 

FIVE  MILE,  a post-office  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio. 

FIVE  MILE  CItEEK,  of  Steuben  co.,  New  York,  falls  into 
the  Conhocton  River. 

FIVE  MILE  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  floivs  south-west- 
ward through  Lancaster  district  into  Catawba  River. 

FIVE  MILE  RUN,  a post-office  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New 
York. 

FIVE-MILE-TOWN,  or  BLES'SINGBOURN,  a .small  mar- 
ket-town of  Ireland,  co.  of  'Tyrone,  parish,  and  65  miles  W. 
by  S.  of  Clogher.  Pop.  693. 

FI  V'E  POINTS,  a post-office  of  Venango  co..  Pennsylvania. 

FIVE  POIN'TS.  a post-office  of  Pickaway  co..  Ohio. 

FIVES,  feev.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nord, 
within  1 mile  of  Lille.  Pop.  in  1852.  36lk 

FIVIZZANO,  fe-vit-si^no,  a walled  town  of  Tuscany,  capi- 
til  of  a detached  portion  of  territory,  34  miles  N.W.  of  Lucca. 
Pop.  1806. 

FI  X'BY,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  York.  IVest  Riding. 

FIZA,  fee'zdh'.  or  FORED,  (Fored.)  fo'iSdL  a market-town 
of  Hungary,  co.  of  Ileves,  on  the  Theiss,  27  miles  S.E.  of 
Erlau.  Pop.  4020. 

FIZEN  or  FISEN,  fee'zJnJ,a  province  of  .Japan,  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  island  of  Kioosioo.  It  also  includes  1016  islands 
and  islets,  of  which  the  Goto  group  and  the  island  of  Firando 
are  the  most  important. 

FJELD  or  FIELD,  fe-^ld/  or  fySld,  a Norwegian  word, 
signifying  a mountain  range. 

FJORD  or  FIORD,  fe-oRd' or  fyoRd.  a Dani.sh  and  Nor- 
wegian word,  signifying  “bay  or  estuary,”  forming  a part 
of  numerous  names  in  the  N.  of  Europe. 

FL.YACII,  ff^K.  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton, and  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Zurich,  beautifully  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Thur  with  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1002. 

FL.YCK'Vl  LLE.  a post-office  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  New  York, 

FLAD'BUItY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

FL.YD'STRA.ND.  Denmark.  See  Frederikshavn. 

FLAGG,  a township  in  Ogle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1801. 

FLAG'GON.  a small  bayou  of  Rapides  parish,  Louisiana, 
flows  into  Catahoula  Lake. 

FLAGG  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Campbell  co.,  Kentucky. 

FLAGG''rOWN,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co..  New  Jersey, 

6 miles  S.W.  of  Somerville. 

FL.AG'POND,  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  Tennessee. 

FLAG.STAD,  flig'stid.  or  FL.\GSTAI)-OE,  (Flagstad  oe,) 
flAg'st£d-b'eh,  a small  i.sland  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Norway, 

7 miles  .\.E.  of  Arenthil. 

FL.VCiS'TAD.oneofthe  Loffoden  Tslands.S.of  Vest-Vaagen, 

FLAGS^'l'AFF.  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine. 

FLAM/BDROUG II.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding,  on  the  North  Sea.  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Bridlington.  An 
old  fishing  \ illage  occupies  the  centre  of  the  celebrated  pro- 
montory Flamborough  Head,  which  con.sists  of  a range  of 
limestone  rocks,  elevation  450  feet,  extending  along  the 
shore  *br  several  miles,  with  a light-house  214  feet  above  the 
Norl  n Sea.  in  lat.  o4°  7'  N.,  Ion.  0°  5'  E.  On  itare  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  tower  and  a Danish  fosse.  The  rock  is  perforated 
by  caverns,  which  are  the  resort  of  numerous  st  a fowl. 

FL.A  M'BOROUGH,  M'EST,  a village  of  Canada  West.  co.  of 
Hal  ton,  3 miles  S.  of  Dundas,  and  8 miles  from  Hamilton. 
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FLAMISTEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

FLANDERS,  flan'derz,  (L.  Flun'dria;  Sp.  Flandes.  fl(tn'- 
d?s;  It.  Fiandm,  fe-diPdrd;  Fr.  Flandre,  fiSNd’r;  Ger. 
FlundiTTi,  fl^n'dern:  Dutch  Vlaundtrcn,  vl3nMer-fn,)  a 
former  country  or  district  of  Europe,  now  included  in  Hoi 
land,  Belgium,  and  France.  It  stretched  from  the  Scheldt 
below  Fort  Lillo.  W.  along  the  Hond  or  tVest  Scheldt,  and 
W.S.VVh  along  the  German  Ocean,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  near  Gravelines.  'The  name  occurs  for  the 
first  time  in  the  seventh  century.  'The  erection  of  the  terri 
tory  into  a county  took  place  in  the  ninth  cetitury,  and  ;vae 
made  by  Philip  the  Bold,  King  of  France,  in  ftivor  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Baldwin,  of  the  Iron  Ann.  It  afterwards  passec  to 
the  united  houses  of  Spain  and  Au.stria.  and  ultimately  to 
the  latter,  but  underwent  considerable  curtailment  by  Cue 
conque.sts  of  the  French  in  the  W.,  when  part  of  it  became 
French  Flanders,  and  is  now  included  in  the  departments 
of  Nord  and  Ardennes;  and  the  conque.sts  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  N..  who  succeeded  in  including  the  most  northerly  poi-- 
tion  of  it  in  the  province  of  Zealand.  The  remainder  still 
retains  its  ancient  name,  and  forms  the  modern  provinces 

of  East  and  West  Flanders,  in  Belgium. Adj.  FlemIi.sh* 

inhab.  Fleming.  ('The  French  of  both  is  Flamand,  fld'mftN«' ' 

FLANDERS,  E.ast,  (Fr.  Flandre  Orimlule.  flfiNd’r  o're-6NG' 
tdP.)  a province  of  Belgium,  bounded  N.  by  Holland.  Area 
1154  square  miles.  'The  surface  forms  an  extensive  plain, 
belonging  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Scheldt,  which,  with 
its  tributaries,  and  canals  connected  with  them,  furnish 
ample  water  communication.  Its  soil,  partly  of  a sandy 
and  partly  of  a claj'ey  texture,  is  .so  industidously  and  skil- 
fully cultivated  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a vast  garden, 
and  presents  one  of  the  richest  rural  land.scapes  which  any- 
where exists.  'The  principal  crops  are  wheat  and  flax. 
Manufactures  have  made  great  progress,  and  all  the  ordi- 
nary. as  well  as  the  fine  tissues  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax 
are  largely  produced.  'The  province  is  divided  into  6 arron- 
dissements.  Capital.  Ghent  or  Gand.  Pop.  810,583. 

FL.Y.NDERS,  West,  (Fr.  Flandre  Occidrntule,  tiS.xd’r  ok'- 
see'dfiN«'tdP.)  a province  of  Belgium,  bounded  N.  and  N.tV. 
by  the  German  Ocean.  W.S.W.  and  8.  by  France.  Area.  1250 
geographical  square  miles.  'The  surface  is  generally  flat,  and 
a range  of  sand  hills  or  downs,  lines  the  greater  part  of  the 
coast.  'The  S.E.  portion  of  the  province  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Schelde,  liut  the  far  larger  part  of  the  province  sendij 
its  waters  directly  to  the  German  Ocean  by  a number  of  small 
streams,  chiefly  employed  in  feeding  canals.  Much  of  the 
soil  is  natur.ally  sandy  and  poor,  but  the  untiring  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  has  converted  the  far  greater  part  of  it 
into  fertile  plains.  Large  tracts  of  moor,  hoAvever.  still  exist, 
and  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  as  they  form  the  prin 
cipal  source  of  fuel.  'The  most  important  crop  is  flax.  'The 
principal  branch  of  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  linen, 
ordinary,  and  damask.  'The  piovince  is  divided  into  8 arrun- 
dissements.  Capital,  Bruges.  Pop.  647,371. 

FLAN'DERS,  (Fr.  Flandre,  flfiN'd'r,)  an  old  province  of 
France,  of  which  the  capital  was  Lille.  It  is  now  comprised 
in  the  department  of  Nord. 

FLAN'DERS,  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  New  Y'ork,  on 
the  S.  side  of  Long  Island,  about  225  miles  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

FLANDERS,  a post-village  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey,  54 
miles  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

FLANDRE  OCCIDENTAL.  See  Flanders,  West. 

FLANDRE  ORI ENTAL.  See  Flanders.  East. 

FLAN'NEN  or  FLAN'NAN  ISLES,  (written  also  FAN- 
NAN.)  or  the  “ Seven  Hunters.”  a group  of  islets  of  the  He- 
brides, Scotland,  about  15  miles  N.W.  of  Gallan  Head,  in 
Lewis.  They  are  not  inhabited,  but  feed  numerous  sheep, 
and  are  a great  resort  of  sea-fowl. 

FIjAT,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio. 

FL.Y'T  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois. 

FLA'T  BROOK,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co..  New  York, 

FLA'T'BROOK VILLE,  a post-village  of  Sussex  co..  New 
.Jersey,  on  the  Delaware  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Flatkill, 
18  miles  W.  of  Newton. 

FL.YT'BUSII,  a post-village  and  township  of  King's  co.. 
New  York,  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  ilrooklyn.  It  contains  churches 
for  the  Episcopalians,  Dutch  Reformed,  Methodists,  and  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  a flourishing  institution  called  Erasmus 
Hall.  The  American  army  was  defeated  near  this  village  in 
1776.  Pop.  of  township.  3471. 

FLAT  CREEK,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Virginia,  flows  through 
Amelia  county  into  the  Appomattox  River. 

FLA'T  CREEK,  of  Twiggs  co.,  Georgia,  flows  intc  the  Oo 
mulgee  River. 

FLAT  CREEK,  of  Monroe  co..  Alabama,  flows  into  Ala- 
bama River  5 miles  above  Claiborne. 

FLAT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  New  Y'ork 

FLA'T  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Buncombe  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

FLAT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co.,  Georgia. 

FL.\'T  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co..  'Tennessee. 

FLA'T'IIEAD  or  SAILISH  (sVlish)  IN'DIANS,  a tribe 
dwelling  in  Oregon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Clark’s  River  and  the 
adjacent  portion  of  the  Columbia.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  a custom,  formerly  prevalent  among  them,  of  flatteu- 
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iig  the  heads  of  their  children,  when  very  young,  by  arti- 
ficial means.  It  is  s;,id  that  this  practice  has  been  aban- 
doned by  them,  though  it  still  obtains  among  several  other 
tribes  to  whom  the  name  of  Flatheads  is  not  usually  given. 
These  tribes  occupy  the  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the 
Columbia  River,  for  a considerable  distance  from  its  mouth. 
They  are  commonly  of  diminutive  stature,  and  badly  made; 
a wide  mouth  and  thick  lips,  no.se  thick,  and  nostrils  large. 
The  flattening  of  the  head  is  accomplished  by  subjecting 
the  .skull  of  the  infant  to  constant  and  severe  mechanical 
pressure  during  the  first  six  or  eight  months  of  its  life.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  operation  has  any  effect  in  dimi- 
nisliing  the  capacity  of  the  cranium,  or  the  whole  volume  of 
brain. 

FLAT'IIOLM,  an  islet  of  England,  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
CO.  of  Somerset,  parish,  and  8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Uphill.  It  is 
about  I5  miles  in  circumference,  consists  mostly  of  rich  pas- 
ture land,  and  has  a light-house  with  a revolving  light.  156 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  51°  *22' 35"  N.,  Ion.  3°  7'  3"  W.,  and 
an  inn  resorted  to  by  pleasure  parties. 

FLAT  ISLAND,  a small  island  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago, 
S.E.  of  Asia. 

FL.\T  ISLANDS,  two  islets  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra, 
in  lat.  2°  20'  N.,  Ion.  96°  3'  E. 

FL.\T'KILL  CREEK,  in  the  N.  part  of  New  .Tersey.  rises 
in  Sussex  county,  and  enters  the  Delaware  on  the  boundary 
between  that  county  and  Warren. 

F'L.\TtLAND,  a post-office  of  Humphreys  co..  Tennessee. 

FL.\TLA.\DS.  a post-village  and  township  of  King’s  co., 
New  York,  about  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Brooklyn.  Pop.  1652. 

FL  AT  lick;,  a post-office  of  Claiborne  parish,  Louisiana. 

FLAT  LICK,  a post-office  of  Knox  co..  Kentucky. 

FLATOW,  tid'tov.  (Pol.  Zhtowo,  zlo-to'vo  or  Cklotoivo,  Tchlo- 
totvo.)  a town  of  Western  Prussia.  83  miles  W.S.W.  of  llari- 
enwerder.  Pop.  2320.  It  has  man uflictures  of  cloth  and  lace. 

FL.\T  POINT,  is  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Suma- 
tra. and  a headland  on  the  S.  coast  of  Borneo. 

FLAT  POND,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Georgia. 

FL.\T  RIVER,  a small  affluent  of  Neuse  River,  rises  in 
Person  co.,  .North  Carolina,  and  joins  the  Neuse  near  the  N. 
extremity  of  AV’ake  county. 

F'LAT  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  a small  stream  which  enters 
Grand  River  in  Kent  county. 

F'L.\r  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan,  148 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Detroit. 

FLAT  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

FLAT  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Kershaw  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

FLAT  ROCK,  a post-village  of  Henry  eo.,  Georgia,  about 
80  miles  N.VVk  of  Milledgeville.  It  is  almost  on  the  line  be- 
tween Henry  and  De  Kalb  counties. 

FLAT  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kentucky. 

FLAT  ROCK,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  Henry  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  903. 

FLAT  ROCK,  a poshofflce  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio. 

FLAT  ROCK,  a postrvillage  of  Wayne  co..  Michigan,  on 
Huron  River.  25  miles  S.W.  of  Detroit.  It  has  good  water- 
power. and  several  mills. 

FLAT  ROCK,  a township  in  Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1303. 

F’LAT  ROCK,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co..  Indiana,  near  a 
stream  of  the  same  name,  about  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Shelby- 

ville. 

FLAT  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Illinois. 

F'LAT  ROCK,  a village  of  Cape  Girardeau  co.,  Missouri, 
about  ISO  miles  E.S.Fl  of  .Tefferson  City. 

F’LAT  ROCK  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  flows  into  the 
Wateree  from  the  left,  about  8 miles  N.AV.  of  Camden. 

FLAT  ROCK  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Henry  co.. 
flows  south-westward,  and  enters  the  Driftwood  Fork  of 
White  River  at  Columbus,  after  a course  of  about  100 
miles.  It  flows  through  a rich  farming  region,  and  fur- 
nishes a large  amount  of  water-power.  The  Indian  name 
is  Pnck-op-l  a/i. 

F’LAT  SII0.\L  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River  in  Harris  co..  a few  miles  below  West  Point. 

FLAT  SHOALS,  also  called  F’LAT  SHOAL  FACTORY,  a 
post-village  of  Meriwether  co.,  Georgia,  on  the  Flint  River, 
96  miles  W.  of  Milledgeville.  The  river  at  this  place  aftbrds 
abundant  water-power. 

FLATl’ERV,  CAPE.  Oregon.  See  Cape  Flattery. 

FI.AVACOUR.  flS'va'kooRt.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Oi,se,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Chaumont. 

FL.\TTERY  CAPE,  a cape  of  Eastern  Australia,  In  lat. 
14°  52'  S..  Ion.  145°  2'  21"  E. 

FL.^T  TitP.  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Virginia. 

F'LATIVOODS,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

F'L.\TWOODS.  a post-office  of  Braxton  co..  Virginia. 

FLAT  WOODS,  a post-office  of  Izard  co..  Arkansas. 

FLAW  EL-FLY/FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wor- 
cester. 

FI.AVIGNY,  flA'veen'yee',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  t'fite  d’Or.  27  miles  N.M’.  of  Dijon,  with  1234  inhabitanth, 
and  the  remains  of  an  abbey. 
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FLAVIONAVTA.  See  Aviles. 

FLAVY-LE-MARTEL,  fl^'vee'-leh-maR'tJP,  a village  ol 
France,  department  of  Aisne,  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Quentin 
Pop.  1553. 

FL.A.XB0URtTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

F’LAX'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

F’L.4Y0SC,  flroskk  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Var.  4 miles  W.  of  Draguignan.  Pop.  1826. 

FLftCHE,  LA.  li  flaish,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe,  on  the  Loire,  24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Le  Mans.  It  is 
ornamented  with  fountains,  and  supplied  by  an  aqueduct 
upwards  of  half  a mile  in  length.  On  an  island  in  f.-e  I.oire, 
which  separates  the  town  from  its  suburbs,  are  the  r.^mains 
of  an  ancient  castle.  'The  other  principal  edifices  are  .a  mili- 
tary college,  formerly  a Jesuit.s’  college,  the  Town-hall, 
Court-house,  Hospital,  and  the  Church  of  St. 'I'horoas.  from 
the  lottv  spire  {Jieche)  of  which  the  town  deri’’t*d  its  name. 
It  has' some  linen,  hosiery,  and  glove  manufactures.  Pop. 
in  1852.  7048. 

F'LECKEROE.  (Fleckeroe.)  fl^ck'er-b'eh.  an  island  off  the 
S.  coast  of  Norway,  3 miles  S.  of  Christiansand,  with  a good 
harbor. 

FLECKtNEY.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

FLED'BOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

F'LEET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dor.set. 

F’LEET.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FLEET,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  issuing  from  a lake  of 
the  same  name,  and  flowing  S.S.E.  into  Wigton  Bay.  It  Is 
al.so  the  name  of  a small  river  of  England,  an  affluent  of  the 
Trent,  co.  of  Notts;  and  of  ancient  F’leta.  which  bounded 
the  Roman  city  of  London  on  the  W.,  and  is  now  a covered 
sewer  called  Fleet-ditch. 

FLEFIT,  LOCH.  loK  fleet,  Scotland,  is  an  arm  of  the  .sea 
on  the  S.E.  coa.st  of  the  eo.  of  Sutherland.  Across  its  E.  end 
a ro.'id  is  carried  by  an  embanked  earthen  mound. 

F’LEETtVl  LLFi.  a post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. about  156  miles  .N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

FLFlET'tWOOI).  a new  .seaport  and  watering-place  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Lancaster,  parish  of  Roulton-le-Fylde.  on  the 
AVyre.  at  the  entrance  of  ’Morecombe  Bay.  18  miles  N.W.  of 
Preston  with  which  it  communicates  by  railway.  Pop.  in 
1851.  3373.  The  towm.  rapidly  increasing,  has  a church  and 
hotel,  market-house,  custom  house,  light-house,  and  docks. 
Several  steamers  jily  between  it  and  Ireland  and  Scotland — 
its  position,  and  the  easy  access  of  its  harbor,  giving  a de- 
cided advantage  over  most  other  ports  as  a point  of  commu- 
nication between  London.  Belfast,  and  Glasgow. 

FI.EET'WGOD  ACAD'EMY,  a po.st-office  of  King  and 
Queen  co..  Yiiginia. 

FLEHINGEN,  fl.Vhing-en,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Middle  Rhine,  5 miles  from  Bretten.  Pop.  1138. 

F’LEKKEFIORD  or  FLEK K EF’.IORD.  fl^k'keh-fe-OFd',  a 
maritime  town  of  Norw'ay.  stiff,  and  55  miles  W.  of  Christian- 
sand, amt  of  Mandal,  on  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea.  Pop.  873. 

FLE.MGNG.  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kentuc  ky,  h.as 
an  area  estimated  at  500  sejuare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.W.  by  Licking  River,  and  drained  by  Fleming.  F’ox.  and 
Triplett  Creeks.  The  eastern  part  is  hilly  or  mountainous, 
and  the  western  undulating.  The  soil  is  mo.stiv  of  lime- 
stone formation,  and  is  productive.  A deposit  of  iron  ful- 
gurites occurs  near  Licking  River;  the  oxide  of  iron  is 
formed  into  regular  tubes,  from  the  size  of  a pistol-barrel  to 
several  Inches  in  diameter.  The  county  is  intersected  by- 
the  Maysville  and  Lexington  Railroad.  Organized  in  1798, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  .John  Fleming,  an  early 
settler  of  Kentucky.  Capital,  Flemingsburg.  Pop.  12,489, 
of  whom  10,471  were  free,  and  2018  slaves. 

F'Ll.MING,  a jiost-village  and  township  of  Cayuga  co. 
New  York,  on  Owasco  Lake,  4 miles  S.  by  W.  of  Auburn 
The  village  contains  2 churches  and  several  stores.  Pop.  ol 
the  town.shij),  1231. 

FLEMING,  a post-office  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania, 

F'LEMING.  a post-office  of  Living.ston  co.,  IMichigan. 

F’LEMHNG’S.  a post-office  of  Weakley  co.,  Tennessee,  121 
miles  W.  of  Nashville. 

F’LEMING’S.  a po.strvillage  of  Shelbv  co.,  Indiana,  5 miles 
S.IV.  ofShelbyville. 

FLEMMNQSBURG.  a post-village,  capital  of  Fleming  co.. 
Kentucky.  75  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Frankfort,  and  17  miles  S. 
of  May.sville.  It  contains  a large  court-hou.se.  5 •hurches.  a 
branch  bank.  1 academy,  1 newspaper  office,  and  10  stores. 
Pop.  about  800. 

F’LEMHNGSTONE,  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Gla 
morgan. 

F'LFIMHNGSVILLFI,  a post-village  of  Tioga  co..  New  Yor'i, 
5 or  6 miles  N.E.  of  Owego. 

FLEMHNGTGN.  a post-village,  capital  of  Hunterdon  co., 
New  Jersey,  is  situated  i)i  Raritan  township.  28  miles  by 
railroad  N.N.W.  of  'Trenton.  It  has  4 churches,  9 stores, 
2 hotels,  1 bank,  a fine  court-liouse,  a large  academy,  3 uew.s- 
paper  offices,  and  many  handsome  buildings.  Some  be<is  of 
copper  ore  near  the  village  have  given  ris"  to  a mania  fot 
speculating  in  copper-mine  stocks.  'Three  01  four  companiiH) 
expended  a considerable  amount  of  money  i-i  exploring  the 
, mines;  and  it  is  stated  that  they  a''*  now  worked  with 
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success.  A branch  railroad  has  been  completed  from  this 
place  to  the  Belvidcre  Railroad  near  Lambertville.  Pop. 
1174. 

FLKMrNGTON,apost-vilIage  ofClinton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

FARMINGTON,  a post-village  in  Wake  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina, 15  miles  N.VV.  of  haleigh. 

FLEMINGTON,  a post-othce  of  Marion  co.,  Florida. 

FLEMF/rON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

FLl'lNS'BEKG.  a \illage  of  Elhugham  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Little  Wabash  River,  97  miles  S.E.  of  Springlieid,  has  seve- 
ral uiiEs.  Laid  out  in  lS5i. 

Fl^ENSRoRG,  tleus^boRO.  or  FLENSRUUQ,  flSnsfbddRG, 
(li.  Fbnophtlis,)  x market-town  of  Denmark,  in  Sleswick, 
at  the  \V.  end  of  Flensborg  Fiord,  an  inlet  about  2U 
miles  long,  by  from  2 to  lu  miles  broad,  with  from  5 to 
12  fathoms  water,  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sleswick.  Lat. 
54°  4b'  54"  N.,  Ion.  9°  2b'  12"  E.  It  is  well  built,  and 
has  several  handsome  street.s,  and  three  nnirket  squares, 
a high  school,  and  several  others,  4 churches,  a hospital,  a 
penitentiary,  and  several  charitable  and  useful  institutions. 
'The  industry  of  the  place  comprises  sugar-retining,  tobacco- 
spinning,  soap-making,  iron-founding,  brewing,  distilling, 
<fec. ; and  there  are  here  ship-yards  in  which  West  India 
merchantmen  are  built.  In  1847  the  port  had  140  ve.ssels, 
of  14,bbb  total  tonnage,  some  of  which  traded  to  the  We.st 
Indie.s.  In  1848,  705  ves.sels  arrived  in  the  port.  Flensborg 
is  an  ancient  town  and  the  most  populous  and  important 
in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  century 
it  was  a wealthy  place;  but  it  afterwards  suffered  greatly 
from  wars  and  conflagrations,  lu  the  war  with  Bi'itain  in 
1807,  its  commerce  was  greatly  impaired.  In  1848,  the  Ger- 
mans took  possession  of  Flensborg,  and  its  environs  became 
the  scene  of  hostile  operations.  Pop.  19,082. 

FLEKS,  tlaiR,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Orne,  11 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Domfront.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen 
and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  in  1852.  8401. 

FLE8SELLr.S.  fl^s'st^lF,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  8omme,'7  miles  N.  of  Amien.s.  Pop.  1093. 

FLETCIPER,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Tcrmont, 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  916. 

FLt.TCnER.  a post-village  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio,  80  miles  N. 
of  Cincinnati,  has  about  300  inhabitants. 

FLETCIPING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  3^  miles 
N.W.  of  Ucktield.  llere  it  the  Gothic  man.sion  of  the  Earl 
of  Sheffield,  lu  the  church  is  a monument  to  Gibbon. 

FLE'i'TON,  a parish  of  Fingland.  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

FLEUitANCE,  tloh'rSNss',  a town  of  France,  department 
olGers,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Audi.  Fop.  in  1852,  4309. 

FLEURBAiX,  tiuR'bA^.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais.  Pop.  2963. 

FLi.URlER,  tlLh're-^,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  18  miles  S.W.  of  Neufchatel,  in  the  Val  Travers. 

FLEURS  CASTLE,  tioorz  cas'sel,  (rhyming  with  monrz,) 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Rox- 
burgh, on  the  'Tweed,  1 mile  above  Kelso.  It  is  a superb 
mansion,  built  by  Vanburgh  in  1718. 

FLLURUS,  tlLh'ruce',  a lillage  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Ilainaut,  in  a wide  plain,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Charleroi.  Pop. 
2370.  Sanguinary  battles  took  place  in  its  vicinity  in  lb22, 
1070,  1794,  and  1815. 

FLEURY,  fluh'red,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Aude,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Narbonne.  Fop.  13u5. 

FLEURY,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Yonne,  6| 
miles  N.W'.  of  Auxerre.  Fop.  1420. 

FLEURY-SUR-ANDELLE.  ttuh'ree'-suu-6Nc'ddl',  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Eure,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Andelys. 
Near  it  are  the  l emains  of  Mortimer  Abbey,  begun  in  1154 
by  Henry  II.  of  England. 

FLEURY-SUR-LDIRE,  fluhW-suR-lwfe,  a village  of 
France,  on  the  Loire.  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Orleans. 

FLEVUS  LACUS. ' See  Zuydkr  Zee. 

FLEW'ELGdN’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  De  Soto 
CO..  Mis.sissippi. 

FLICKS'YILLE,  a post-village  of  Northampton  co.,  Penn- 
gylvania.  117  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

FLl  EDEN,  tiee'den,  a village  of  Hesse  Cas.sel,  9 miles  S.W. 
of  Fulda,  on  the  Flieden.  Pop.  1752. 

FLl.J.  a town  of  Spain.  See  Fux. 

FLl  .M'BY,  a pari.dr  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

FLIMS,  tlims.  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton 
)fGri8ons,  11  miles  W.  of  Chur,  about  270U  feet  above  sea 
level  P(/p.  997. 

FI  IN'DERS,  a group  of  four  i.slands  off  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Amtralia,  near  Cape  Flinders,  at  the  mouth  of  Bathurst 
Bay  Lat.  14°  11'  5"  S.,  Ion.  1440  12'  5"  E. 

FLINDERS,  a bay  of  Western  Australia,  co.  of  Sus.sex, 
between  Cope  Leeuwin  and  Cape  Beaufort.  Lat.  34°  20'  S. 
There  is  no  landing  for  a boat  on  its  E.  and  N.  shores. 

FLINDERS,  a river  of  Northern  Australia,  flowing  into 
the  Guif  of  Carpentaria. 

FLl  NADERS’  LAND  is  a name  formerly  given  to  the 
coast  of  Southern  Australia,  between  Ion.  127°  and  14u°  E., 
di.scovered  by  Flinders  in  1802. 

FLINDERS'  RANGE,  in  Southern  Australia,  is  a moun- 
tain system,  extending,  with  its  ramifications,  N.N.E.  from 
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about  lat.  32°  S..  Ion.  138°  E.,  through  the  peninsula,  stir 
rounded  by  Lake  Torrens.  Mount  Serle,  its  chief  summit 
is  in  lat.  30°  39'  S..  Ion.  138°  40'  E. 

FLINES-LES-MORTAGNE,  fiejn-l:l-moR'tSht  a village  ol 
France,  department  of  Nord,  on  the  Scheldt,  7 miles  S S.E. 
ofTournay.  Pop.  1832. 

FLIN  ES-LEZ-RACH,  fleen-l,i-r3sh.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Nord,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Douai,  with  3610  inha- 
bitants. and  an  ancient  Cistercian  abbey. 

FLINN,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1278. 

FLINN’S  LICK,  a post-office  of  .Jackson  co.,  'i'ennes.see. 

FLINSBEItG,  tlin.s'b^RO,  a village  of  Pru.ssian  Silesia.  40 
miles  S.W.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Queiss.  Pop.  1700.  It  has 
mineral  springs  and  baths. 

FLIN'T  or  FLIN'T'SHIRE,  a maritime  co,  of  North  Wales, 
having  N.  the  Irish  Sea,  E.,  the  Dee,  and  S.  and  W'.,  Den- 
bighshire. Area,  289  .scjuare  miles,  it  being  the  least  of  the 
Welsh  counties.  Pop.  in  1851,  68,156.  Surface  level  in  the 
N.;  elsewhere  finely  diversified,  and  a mountain  range  runs 
parallel  with  the  Dee.  throughout  the  county.  Chief  rivers, 
the  Dee  and  Clwyd.  'The  soil  is  extremely  fertile  in  the 
plains  and  vales.  Frincipal  agricultural  products,  wheat, 
and  cattle  of  a small  but  excellent  breed,  with  cheese  and 
butter.  Its  lead-mines  are  now  the  most  extensive  in  the 
empire;  those  of  copper  are  al.so  valuable,  and  coal,  near  the 
Dee,  is  plentifully  obtained  fiir  smelting  works  and  for  ex- 
port. Cbieftown.s,  Flint,  Mold.  St.  Asaph.  Holywell,  l.bydd- 
lan,  and  Hawarden.  'The  great  line  of  railway  to  connect 
London  with  Holyhead,  traverses  the  county.  'The  county 
sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  1 is  re- 
turned for  Flint  and  its  contiibutory  boroughs. 

FLIN'T,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  seaport, 
watering-place,  and  parish  of  North  Wales,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Hint,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  I25  miles  W.N.W'. 
of  Chester.  Pop.  of  parish  in  1851.  2845;  of  parliamentary 
borough,  3296.  It  is  surromided  by  ancient  intrenchments, 
has  the  ruins  of  a castle  of  great  strength,  a fine  county’ 
jail  and  guildhall,  considerable  exports  of  coal  and  lead 
tVom  the  lar  ge  urines  in  the  vicinity,  and  imports  of  timber, 
&c.  Its  whar  ves  ai'e  approached  by  vessels  ofSOO  tons  at  all 
states  of  the  tide.  Flint  is  the  principal  polling-place  for 
the  county.  It  unites  with  8t.  A.saph  and  Rhyddlan,  &c. 
in  .sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

FLl  .N'T  a post-office  of  Cherokee  Nation,  Arkansas. 

FLIN'T.  a post-town  and  capital  of  Genesee  co..  Michigan, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  Flint  River,  64  nriles  by  railroad 
N.W  . of  Deti’oit.  A lailroitd  extends  from  this  point  to  East 
Saginaw.  Flint  is  surrounded  by  a fertile  country,  and  tlio 
river  affords  a valuable  water-puw'er  in  the  inrmedinte 
vicinity.  'The  Michigan  A.syluiri  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  Blind,  located  here,  is  a fine  edifice.  Flint  contains 
a city  hall,  6 churches,  3 banks.  2 newspaper  offices,  7 
stemu  saw-mills,  and  4 flouring-mills.  Population  in  18G0, 
2950. 

FLINT,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  Indiana. 

F'LIN'T  CliEEK,  of  Ontar  io  co.,  New  York,  flows  north- 
ward into  the  Canandaigua  outlet. 

FLIN'T  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  a small  .stream  flowing  into 
the  Wabash,  near  the  northern  extr  emity  of  F'ountaiu  co. 
An  immense  bed  of  small  fragments  of  flint  is  found  at  the 
mouth  ( f this  creek. 

FLIN'T  CREEK,  a little  stream  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Illi- 
nois, falls  into  the  Mississippi  River. 

FLINT  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Ontario  co.,  New  Y'ork, 
184  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

FLIN'T  CREEK,  a po.st-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Mississippi. 

FLINT  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois,  35 
miles  N.W'.  of  Chicago. 

FLIN'T  GAP,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Tennessee. 

FLlN'r'IIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

FLIN'T  HILL,  a post-office  of  Rappahannock  co.,  Virginia. 

FLINT  HILL,  a po.st-village  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Missouri, 
48  miles  W'.N.W'.  of  St.  Louis. 

FLINT  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  Mead  co.,  Kentucky. 

FLIN'T  POIN'T,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  Missouri. 

FLIN'T  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  district,  South 
Carolina. 

FLIN'T  RIVER,  of  Georgia.  {Thrnnateesla  of  the  Indians.) 
rises  near  Fayetteville,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and 
flowing  in  a general  southward  alrection,  passes  by  Lanier, 
Oglethorpe,  and  Albany,  and  unites  with  the  Chattahoochee 
at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Georgia,  forming  the 
Appalachicola.  Steamboats  ascend  to  Albany,  which  is  about 
259  miles  fr-om  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  whole  length  of 
the  Flint  is  estimated  at  .300  nriles, 

FLIN'T  RIVER,  a small  river  of  Morgan  co.,  Alabama, 
flows  into  the  'Tennessee,  near  Decatur. 

FLIN'T  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  a branch  of  the  Saginaw, 
r-jses  in  Lapeer  co..  flows  W.  and  N.W.,  and  unites  with  the 
Shiawassee  near  the  middle  of  Saginaw  co.  Length  estinrated 
at  100  miles.  Small  boats  can  ascend  it  20  miles  or  more. 

FLIN'T  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Alabama. 

FLIN'T  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Catawba  co„  North  Carolina 

FLIN'TS,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Georgia. 

FLIN'TSIHRE,  a county  of  W'ales,  See  Flint. 
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/TiIXT'S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio. 

FliINT  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Bradley  co.,  Tennessee. 

FLIXT'VILLK,  a post-village  of  Marion  district,  South 
Carolina,  about  130  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbia. 

FLIPO’O’S,  a post-office  of  Caroline  co..  Virgini.a. 

FLISK,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife.  5 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Cupar.  On  the  Tay.  in  this  parish,  stands  the  ruiu  of 
Bambreich  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Hoth  -s  family. 

FLISK.  a small  river  of  Ireland,  which  flows  into  the 
Lake  of  Killarney. 

FLITCICAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FLITSCII.  flitch,  or  PLESS.  plS.s.s.  a market-town  of 
Illyria,  50  miles  .\..N.W.  of  Triest,  on  the  Isonzo.  Pop.  2100. 
Near  it  is  the  Fh'tscher-Kluuse.  (flitch'gr-kldw/z^h,)  a pass 
cut  across  the  Julian  Alps  in  1809. 

FLIT'TOX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

FLIT'WICK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

FLIX  or  FLU,  fleeii,  a town  of  Spain,  40  miles  W.  of  Tara- 
gona.  on  a peninsula  of  the  Ebro.  Pop.  1937.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  linens. 

FLIX'B  JKOUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FLIXECOUUT,  fleex'kooRt,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Somme,  12  miles  N.Vv.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  1729. 

FLIX^TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

FLIXTON,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

FLOBECQ.  flo'bek,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilai- 
naut,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Tournay.  Pop.  5258.  It  has  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  linens. 

FLOCK/'i’ON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

FL'JD'D.\  or  FLAD'DA,  an  islet  of  the  Hebrides,  off  the 
N.W.  point  of  Ka.^ay. 

FI/)D'DEN.  a hill  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland, 
8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Wooler.  Aroiind  its  ba.se  was  fought, 
September  9th.  1513.  between  the  English  and  Scotch,  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Floilden  Field,  described  with  such  spirit 
and  power  in  the  last  canto  of  Scott’s  M truiion.  A pillar 
has  been  erected  on  the  spot,  to  commemorate  this  action. 

FLJGNY,  flon'yeeL  a village  of  France,  dep;irtment  of 
Yonne.  on  the  canal  of  Burgundy.  18  miles  N.W.  of  .Auxerre. 

FLOIl,  flo.  a village  of  liesse-Cassel,  province,  and  E.N.E. 
of  Fulda,  on  the  Nesselwasser.  Pop.  1140. 

FLG.N’IIEI.M,  flon'hime,  a market-town  of  Germany,  in 
Ilesse-Darmstadt,  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Meiitz.  Pop.  1602. 

FL'JORE,  floor,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

FUyivA.  a post-office  of  Smith  co.,  Texas. 

FLORA,  a township  of  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin. 

FLORAC.  flo'nik',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Lo- 
zere.  15  miles  S.E.  of  Mende,  on  the  Tarnon.  Pop.  1904. 

FLO'RAL  COI/LEGE.  a .simall  village  of  Robeson  co.. 
North  Carolina,  95  miles  S.W.  of  Raleigh,  has  a female  semi- 
nary of  high  standing. 

FLORID  )N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FLOR'ENCE,  (It.  Firenze,  fe-r^u'z;\.  or  Fiorenza.  fe-o-rJn'- 
zi;  Fr.  Florence,  fio'rh'ss^f  •,  Ger.  Florenz,  tlo-r^nts';  anc.  Fln- 
ren’tia  Tus^cn'rv.m,)  a celebrated  city  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
present  c.'pital  of  Italy,  at  the  terminus  of  two  railways, 
one  cunmcting  it  with  Prato  and  Pistoria,  the  other  with 
Leghorn,  I’isa.  and  Sienna,  143  miles  N-W.  of  Rome,  and  50 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Leghorn ; lat.  (cathedral)  43°  46'  36"  N..  Ion. 
11°  15' 30"  E.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Arno,  which  divides  it 
into  two  une(iual  part.s,  the  larger  being  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
river.  The  latter  varies  here  in  width  from  about  100  to  150 
yards,  and  is  crossed  by  four  bridges,  one  of  these,  the  Ponte 
della  Santa  Trinita.  is  of  marble,  and  remarkable  for  its  light- 
ness and  elegance:  it  is  formed  of  three  elliptic  arches,  and  is 
adorned  with  statues.  There  are  besides  two  suspension 
bridges.  All  these  bridges  are  within  a few  hundred  yards 
of  each  other.  On  either  side  of  the  Arno  is  a spacious  quay, 
called  the  Lungo  I'Arno,  (“along  the  Arno,”)  a ftivorite 
lounge  or  promenade  of  the  Florentines.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  old  wall.  4^  miles  in  circuit,  in  which  there 
are  seven  gates.  There  are  also  two  fortres.ses  on  the  line  of 
the  walls,  but  they  are  now  wholly  useless  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  streets  are  generally  narrow,  but  are  clean,  and 
well  paved  with  flagstones.  The  private  dwellingsare  mostly 
handsome,  and  the  palaces,  of  which  there  are  a great  many, 
are  n.ible  and  impressive  structures.  Many  of  the.se  are 
magnificently  fitted  up,  and  contain  extensive  libraries,  and 
valuable  collections  of  paintfngs.  one  of  the  choicest  in  Italy 
being  in  the  Pitti  I’alace.  formerly  the  residence  of  Luca 
Pitti.  the  formidable  opponent  of  the  .Medici  family,  now 
occupied  by  the  grand  duke.  The  city  contains  numerous 
pia/./.HS  or  squares,  the  most  important  of  which,  and  the 
cell  tie  of  pul.lic  life,  is  the  Piazza  del  Granduca.  adorned 
with  a marble  fountain,  and  a bronze  statue  of  Cosmo  I.,  by 
John  of  Bologna.  Several  of  the  other  squares  an.  of  a con- 
siderable size,  and  many  of  them  are  named  from  the  church 
they  contain. 

The  most  remarkable  building  in  Florence,  and  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is  the  Duomo 
or  Cathedral  of  8anta  Maria  del  Flore,  situated  in  a spacious 
square,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  cicy.  It  is  a stupendous 
edifice,  with  a dome,  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  said  to 
have  excited  both  the  admiration  and  emulation  of  .Michael 
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Angelo.  Its  walls  are  of  brick,  incrusted  with  black  and 
white  marble,  and  its  floors  are  paved  with  the  same  mate- 
rial, of  various  colors;  it  is  also  adorned,  both  within  and 
without,  with  marble  statue.s,  the  works  of  the  most  '■mi- 
nent  sculptors;  and  its  paintings  are.  in  general,  master- 
pieces of  the  art.  The  Duomo  was  begun  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Arnolfo  di  Lapo.  was  continued  by 
other  successive  architects,  and  completed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Brunelle.«chi.  who  erected  its  vast  dome.  Oppa 
site  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  is  the  small  octagonal  church 
of  St.  John.  (San  Giovanni,)  now  used  as  a general  bap- 
tistry for  the  city,  the  three  bronze  gates  of  which  arc 
celebrated  as  the  most  beautiful  castings  extant.  One 
of  them,  the  work  of  Ghiberti,  was  said  by  Michael  Angelo 
to  be  worthy  of  being  the  gate  of  paradi.=e.  None  of  the 
other  churches,  the  number  of  which  is  said  to  be  170, 
exhibit  any  remarkable  architectural  excellence,  though,  in 
many  instances,  their  internal  decorations  are  sufficiently 
imposing.  The  church  of  Santa  Croce  contains,  among 
other  interesting  tf  mb.s.  tho.«e  of  Michael  Angelo.  Buona- 
rotti.  Galileo,  Machiavelii.  and  .Alfieri.  The  two  market- 
places. the  Mercato  Vecchio,  and  the  Mercato  Nuovo.  are 
deserving  of  notice:  the  gallery  (loggia)  of  the  latter  was 
built  by  Cosmo  I.,  from  designs  by  Tasso.  These  markets 
are  amply  supplied  with  merchandise  and  provisions  of  all 
sorts,  and  with  a profusion  of  the  most  gorgeous  flowers,  on 
which,  it  has  been  said,  more  money  is  spent  in  Florence 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Immediately  behind, 
and  extending  S.W.  from  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  are  the  Boboli 
gardens,  about  1^  miles  in  circumference.  Magnificent  lau- 
rels. cypresses,  yuccas.  &c.,  form  their  chief  natural  attrac- 
tions; their  artificial  ornaments  consi.st  of  terraces,  .statues, 
and  vases,  including  four  unfinished  figures  by  Jliihael 
.Angelo,  said  to  have  been  intended  tor  the  tomb  of  Pope 
Julius  II.  The  proudest  boast  of  Florence,  ho\vever,  is  its 
grand  gallery.  (Galleria  Tmperiale  e Reale.)  It  occupies  the 
upper  story  of  a fine  building,  called  the  llffizi,  erected  by 
command  of  Cosmo  I.,  after  a design  by  Vasari.  In  this  gal- 
lery are  contained  specimens  of  painting  and  statuary  by 
the  greatest  masters  in  these  arts.  In  statuary,  among  nu- 
merous antiques  may  be  specified  the  celebrated  Venus  de 
Medici,  and  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children:  and  in 
painting,  there  are  works  by  Michael  Angelo.  Raphael,  Ti- 
tian. Guercino.  Correggio.  Guido,  and  numerous  others  of 
the  first  names  in  various  schools. 

The  Laurentian  Library,  a long  and  lofty  gallery,  with 
beautiful  windows  of  stained  glas.s.  contains  upwards  of 
90$0  ancient  MSS.,  equalled  in  importance  by  no  i-ollection, 
except  the  A’atican.  The  Magliabecchian  Library  is  the  great 
repository  of  printed  books.  The  library,  called  the  Biblioteca 
Marucelliana.  comprises  a large  and  excellent  collection  of 
books,  bequeathed  to  the  public  by  Abate  Francesco  Mai  u- 
celli.  who  died  in  1703.  The  Biblioteca  Riccardiana  is  a 
fourth  public  library,  founded  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Riccardo  Romolo  Riccardi.  and  has  recently 
been  purchased  by  the  government.  It  contains  23,060  vo- 
lumes. and  35.000  MSS.:  these  la.st  more  especially  belong 
to  the  literature  of  the  Middle  .Ages.  The  private  libraries 
are  numerous  and  extensive  : that  of  the  grand  duke  con- 
tains upwards  of  60.066  volumes,  and  1500  .MSS.  The  cha- 
ritable imstitutions  of  this  superb  city  of  palaces  are  many 
and  important;  .some  of  them  are  of  very  ancient  date : one, 
called  the  Buonuomini  (good  men)  di  San  Alartino.  has 
been  in  existence  for  -100  years.  It  consists  of  a society  of  20 
gentlemen,  who  collect  and  distribute  .alms  among  the  poor 
who  are  ashamed  to  beg,  unfortunate  persons  starving  un- 
der a genteel  appearance.  Another,  which  has  existed  for 
500  years,  called  the  Misericordia,  is  diffused  over  Tuscany. 
At  Florence  it  consists  of  400  persons  chosen  promiscuously 
from  every  rank,  who  volunteer  their  services  to  the  sick, 
the  hurt,  and  the  dead.  .Among  those  of  recent  creation  is 
the  Society  di  San  Giovan  Batista,  instituted  chiefly  for  the 
purpo.se  of  endowing  poor  maidens.  Its  distributions  in  Flo- 
rence alone  amount  to  between  3000L  and  4606/.  annually. 
Schools,  and  other  literary  and  educational  establishments, 
are  also  numerous.  The  most  eminent  of  these  is  the  .Accade- 
mia  Della  Crusca.  a society  of  Italian  philologists,  who  com- 
piled the  great  dictionary  of  the  Italian  language,  and  which 
continues,  under  another  name,  to  discuss  and  decide  upou 
questions  concerning  that  language,  its  grammatical  rules, 
and  the  choice,  application,  and  etymology  of  its  words,  on  all 
of  which  subjects  it  is  considered  by  the  Italians  as  the  high- 
est existing  authority.  It  h.as  also  published  very  cm  rect 
editions  of  .several  Italian  classics.  The  .society  took  its 
name.  Cru.sca.  which  means ‘•bran.”  with  a mill  for  its  de- 
vice, to  intimate  that  its  purpose  w.as  to  sift  the  good  from 
the  bad.  the  chaff  from  the  corn. 

The  manufactures  of  Florence  have  greatly  fallen  off.  but 
still  silk  worms  are  reared  to  a considerable  extent:  and 
woollens,  silk,  straw-hats,  porcelain,  mosaics,  and  pietra 
dura,  are  manufactured,  and  likewise  numerous  objects  in 
the  fine  arts ; fiut  the  chief  dependence  of  the  city  is  on  the 
visits  and  temporary  residence  of  foreigners.  The  climate 
is  in  general  fine,  though  somt-what  foggy  in  autumn:  pro- 
visions are  cheap  and  abunaant;  and,  besides  the  beauty  of 
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the  citj  itself,  a dslf/hffal  rlclnltj , jn-ndded  with  villas,  conn 
try  housf-s,  and  gardens,  combine  to  render  Florence  altoge- 
ther one  of  the  most  desirable  places  of  residence  in  Italy. 

Florence  holds  a conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  mo- 
dern Italy.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a colony  of  Roman  .sol- 
diers, sent  thither  by  Octavianus  after  the  victory  of  Peru- 
gia. to  whom  he  allotted  part  of  the  territory  of  the  colony 
of  Xiesole,  established  about  40  years  before  by  Sylla.  J ittle 
me  re  is  known  of  it  under  the  empire,  and  hardly  any  re- 
mains exists  of  that  period,  except  some  relics  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  a few  inscriptions.  Christianity  was  established 
here  in  the  third  century,  and  early  in  the  fourth  a bishop 
of  Florence  attended  a council  at  Rome.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  city  had  risen  into  importance 
through  the  industry  and  enterpri.se  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
had  now  commercial  establishments  in  the  Levant,  France, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe;  and  had  become  money-changers, 
money-lenders,  jewellers,  and  goldsmiths.  In  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  wealthy  ftimily  of 
the  Albizzi  became  chief  rulers  in  Florence.  These  again 
were  overthrown  in  1434  by  Cosmo  de  Medici,  a popular  citi- 
zen and  princely  merchant,  who  assumed  the  first  place  in 
the  state.  On  the  fall  of  the  republic  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a memt)er  of  a lateral  branch  of  the  .Medici,  the  line 
of  Cosmo  having  become  extinct,  was  placed  by  Charles  V. 
as  Duke  of  Florence.  The  ducal  dynasty  of  Medici  continued 
to  rule  till  the  year  1737,  when,  becoming  extinct,  they 
were  succeeded  by  Francis  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  Emperor 
of  (lermany.  From  this  period  the  history  of  Florence 
merges  into  that  of  Tu.«cany.  Among  the  great  number  of 
illustrious  men  born  in  Florence,  may  be  mentioned  Dante. 
Petrarch.  Boccaccio,  Guicciardini,  Lorenzo  d’Medici.  Galileo, 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  and  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Pop.  in  1862, 114,363. 

.4dj.  and  inhab.  Florenti.nb,  tlor/eu-tiue,  (It.  Fiorentixo, 

fe-o-r6n-tee'no.) 

FLOR'ENCE,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,  Massachu.setts. 

FLORENCE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Oneida  co.. 
New  York,  33  miles  N.W.  of  Utica.  Pop.  of  township,  *280*2. 

F LORENCE,  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Delaware.  20  miles  above  I’hiladelphia. 

FLORENCE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Penns3  lvania.  on  the  railroad  now  in  progress  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Steubenville,  *25  miles  W.  of  the  former. 

FLORENCE,  a post-village  of  Guilford  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. about  97  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

FLOREN  CE,  post-office.  Darlington  district.  South  Carolina. 

F'L OREN'CE.  a post-village  of  Stewart  co..  Georgia,  on  the 
Chattahoochee,  177  miles  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

FLORENCE,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Lauder- 
dale CO.,  Alabama,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Mu.scle  Shoals, 
nearly  opposite  Tuscumbia,  and  250  miles  N.W.  of  Mont- 
gomery. It  is  the  principal  shipping  point  for  the  produce 
of  the  county  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Tennes.see,  and  does 
a large  business  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  river, 
which  is  here  about  h.ilf  a mile  wide,  is  cro.ssed  by  a fine 
bridge,  which  cost  $150,000.  A railroad,  about  6 miles  long, 
connects  this  place  with  the  Mem])his  and  Charleston  Rail- 
roa<l.  A railroad  is  j)roi)osed  which  will  connect  Florence 
with  Nashville  and  New  Orleans.  Florence  contains  3 large 
brick  churches,  a female  seminarj’,  and  a newspaper  office. 
There  are  2 large  cotton  factories  on  C.ypress  Creek,  3 miles 
from  the  village,  having  a capital  of  $15,000  each.  Shoal 
Creek  akso  gives  motion  to  a cotton  factor,v  (9  miles  distant) 
which  cost  $60,000.  The  river  is  navigable  b.y  steamboats 
from  its  month  to  Florence,  a distance  of  300  miles.  Pop. 
in  1860. 1395. 

F’LORENCE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  turnpike  from  Covington  to  Lexington,  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  alx)ut  400. 

FLORFINCFI.  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Flrie  co.,  Ohio,  about  110  miles  N.N.E.  of  Colum- 
bus. Pop.  15b3. 

FLORENCE,  a township  of  Williams  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1319. 

FLORENCE,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  St.  Jo- 
seph CO.,  Michigan,  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Lansine.  Pop.  981. 

FLOREN  CE,  a post-office  of  Switzerland  co..  Indiana. 

F'LORENCE.  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Illinois  River.  11  miles  E.  of  Pittsfield. 
It  has  a landing  place  for  steamboats. 

F'LORENCE,  a township  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois. 

FLORENCE,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Missouri,  54 
miles  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

FLORENCE,  a village  of  Louisa  co..  Iowa,  on  Iowa  River. 
5t>  miles  S.S.E.  of  Iowa  City.  This  place  was  formerly  the 
N'sidence  of  Black  Hawk,  a famous  Indian  chief. 

FLORENCE,  a post-office  of  Mills  co..  Iowa. 

FLORE.N'CE,  a post-office  of  Richland  co..  Wisconsin. 

FLOIUENCE.  PROVINCE  OF.  or  COM PARTl.MENTO  FI- 
ORh.NTINO,  kom-pau-te-m^n^to  fe-o-r^n-teefno.  a province 
of  Tuscany,  consisting  of  four  detached  portions,  enclosed 
by  the  Sardinian  Stales  and  the  duchies  of  Parma.  Lucca, 
ind  .^Iodena.  and  of  Florence  Proper,  bounded  N.  and  FI.  by 
'be  Papal  Slates.  Area,  including  detached  portions,  about  ^ 
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3500  squart  miles.  On  the  N.  and  N.E.  it  is  covered  by  th< 
North  Apennines,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Centr.al  Apennine» 
and  the  Tuscan  Sul)-,\  pen  nines.  Enclosed  by  these  moun- 
tains lies  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Arno.  On  the  .N.W 
are  situated  the  lakes  of  Fuceechio  and  Bientina.  The  soil  it 
very  fertile.  The  minerals  include  copper,  lead,  and  mer 
cury;  and  quarries  of  marble,  alabaster,  and  fine  buildiiij^ 
stone.  Pop.  671,857. 

F’LORENSAC.  Ho'r8No'sdk/,  a village  of  France,  .1*  partmeni 
of  llerault.  *26  miles  S.W.  of  .Montpellier.  Pop.  3465. 

F LORENTIA  or  FLORENTl  A TUSCORUM.  SeeF’LCRENC* 

FLOREN'J'IA.  See  FTorenzuolo. 

FLOJtES.  flo'rSs.  FLORIS,  fio/rls,  ENDE,  8n'dA.  or  MAND- 
FIREI,  m^nd-fee'ri.  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
and  the  largest  of  the  chain  that  extend.s  from  Java  to  Ti- 
mor, mostly  between  lat.  8°  and  9^^  S.,  and  Ion.  120°  and 
123°  FI.  Length,  from  W.  to  FI.,  about  *209  miles;  average 
breadth.  35  miles.  Surface  hilly,  and  on  its  S.  side  are 
several  lofty  volcanic  peaks.  Cotton  of  good  staple  is  raised, 
but  the  only  exports  are  sandal  wood,  bees-wax.  horses,  and 
a few  slaves.  'Ihe  native  inhabitants  are  Timuri,  a dark 
curly-haired  race,  who  occupy  all  the  islands  hence  E.  to 
Timor-laut,  in  Ion.  131°  E. ; on  the  coast  are  several  colonies 
of  .Malays  and  Boogis,  which  latter  possess  the  valuable  port 
of  Ende.  on  the  S.  coast.  At  its  FI.  extremity  is  Larantuca, 
a Portuguese  station.  The  principal  trade  of  Flores  centres 
in  Singapore.  The  Strait  of  Flores,  on  the  E.,  .separates  this 
island  from  those  of  Solor  and  Adenara. 

FLORES,  fio^r^s.  the  most  W. of  the  Azores.  Lat.  39°  *25'  N., 
Ion.  31°  12'  W.  Pop.  90i<0.  Surface  mountainous,  but  fertile; 
shores  steep.  The  products  comprise  wheat,  rye.  yams,  fine 
fruits,  cedar  wood,  an  hil.  and  some  manufactured  woollen 
stuffs.  Principal  towns.  Santa  Cruz  and  Lagens. 

FLORF.S,  Ho  r8s,  an  island  of  the  Plata  estuary,  22  miles 
E.  of  Monte-A  id^.  Lat.  34°  56'  S.,  Ion.  55°  55'  W. 

FLORFIS,  fio'res.  an  island  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Biitish  North  America,  not  tar  from  the 
middle  of  Vancouver’s  Island : lat.  49°  2i)f  N.,  Ion.  1*25° 45'  W. 
It  is  15  miles  long,  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  is  from  2 to  6 
miles  broad. 

FLORES.  flob'?s.  a town  of  Bi’azil.  province,  and  280  miles 
N.E.  of  Goj'az.  near  the  Parana.  Pop.  2400. 

FLORES  HEAD,  or  IRON  CAPE,  the  most  N.E.  point  of 
Flores  Island ; lat.  8°  1'  S.,  Ion.  122°  50'  E. 

FLORES  SF;A,  that  part  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  l3ing 
N.  of  the  islands  of  Floi'es.  ai;d  S.  of  the  island  of  Celebes, 
extending  from  N . to  S.  upwai  ds  of  3°  of  latitude.  It  is  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  islets  and  coral  reefs. 

F'LORl.AN,  fio're-dnCor  FLORIAN.A.  fio-re-d'n^.  a suburbef 
La  Valetta.  in  Malta,  (which  .see.)  Here  are  the  residences 
of  many  Flnglish  families,  with  the  principal  Protestant 
burial  grounds  in  .Malta,  barracks  for  1090  men,  a botanic 
garden,  and  a house  of  industry  for  ‘200  female  children. 

F'LORHD.  a post-office  of  Putnam  co.,  Illinois. 

F'LORIDA,  Hor'e-da.  (Sp.  pron.  fio-ree^D^.)  the  most  .south- 
ern of  the  United  States,  and  the  twent3’-seventh  in  the  order 
of  admi.'^sion  into  the  .American  Confederacy,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Alabama  ai  d Georgia,  h.  by  the  .Atlantic,  and  S.  and  W. 
by  the  G ulf  of  Alexico  and  .Alabama.  'I'his  state,  w'hich  forms 
a peninsula  in  the  southern  part,  lies  between  25°  and  31° 
N.  lat.,  and  between  80°  and  87°  44'  W.  Ion.  It  is  about  385 
miles  long  from  .N.  to  S..  in  the  peninsula  about  50,  and  in 
the  northern  expanse  250  miles  wide,  including  an  area  of 
ab'  nt  59.2(  .S  sijuare  miles,  or  .37,931,5*20  acres,  of  which  only 
654,213  were  improved  in  1860. 

F^ce  of  the.  Country. — “Florida  is  generally  level,  pro- 
bably never  elevated  more  than  250  or  3i  0 feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  .southern  part  of  the  peninsula  (we  quote  De 
Bow’s  * Resources  of  the  S<!Uth  and  AVest’)  is  covered  with  a 
large  sheet  of  w.ater.  called  the  Everglades,  of  an  immense 
extent,  (filled  with  islands.)  which  it  is  supposed  11013-  ^0 
rendered  available  by  drainage.  The  central  ptortion  of 
the  peninsula  is  somewhat  elevated,  the  highest  point  be- 
ing about  171  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  gradually  declining 
towards  the  coast  on  each  side.  The  country  between  the 
Suwanee  and  Chattahnoi  hee  is  elevated  and  hilly,  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  state  is  level.”  “The  lands  of  Flo- 
rida.” says  the  same  writer,  “are  almost  sui  g'n/ris.  very 
curiously  distributed,  and  may  be  designated  as  high  hum- 
mock. low  hummock,  swamp,  savanna,  and  the  difierent 
qualities  of  pine  land.  High  hummock  is  usuall3'  tim- 
bered with  live  and  other  oaks,  magnolia,  laurel.  Ac.,  and 
is  considered  the  best  description  of  land  for  general  pur- 
poses. Low  hummock,  timbered  with  live  and  water  oak, 
is  subject  to  overfiow.  but  when  drained  is  preferred  for  su- 
gar. Savannas,  on  the  margins  of  streams,  and  in  detached 
bodies,  are  usually  very  rich  alluvions,  and  yielding  laigely 
in  dry.  but  needing  ditching  and  dyking  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons. Mirs/i  savannas,  on  the  borders  of  tide  streams,  are 
very  valuable,  when  reclaimed,  for  rice  or  sugar-cane.” 
S.W.  of  Florida  is  a chain  of  rocky  keys  or  islets,  danger- 
ous to  navigators,  but  favorable  to  the  manufacture  of 
.salt,  and  for  fisheri>"S.  On  the  N.Fl.  coast  are  Amelia  and 
other  islands,  which  it  is  thought  mav  yield  the  celebrated 
sea-island  cotton  advantageousl3'.  The  Everglades  cover  ac 
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extent  of  about  60  oiiles  long:  by  60  broad,  occupyinfi  the 
mod  of  part  of  Florida  S.  of  l.alce  (')ke('hobee.  and  are 
lesolbed  bv  I>e  How  as  a vast  lake  studded  with  thousands 
of  isnnds.  from  one-fourth  of  an  aca'e  to  hundreds  of  acres 
in  area,  mostly  covered  with  dense  thickets  of  shrubbery 
and  vines,  and  occasionally  with  lofty  pines  and  palmettoes. 
The  water  is  troin  1 to  6 feet  in  depth,  out  of  wliich  (from  a 
vetret.ible  deposit  at  the  liottom)  issues  a rank  growth  of 
tad  itiHss.  The  Everglades  furnish  a soil  well  adapted  to 
the  banana  and  plantain. 

liivi’r::,  B (i/n,  die. — Florida  has  a number  of  bays,  viz. 
Chatham.  Charlotte’s  Harbor,  Tampa.  Appalachee.  Appala- 
chicola.  Choctawbatchee,  and  Pensacola  Bays,  all  on  the  W. 
side.  The  last  affords  an  excellent  harb(  r.  There  is  also  a 
chain  f.f  lakes  running  through  the  middle  of  the  state,  the 
largest  and  most  southern  of  whi  h is  Lake  Okechol  ee. 
1 he  rivers,  too, are  numerous,  and  mostly  more  or  less  navi- 
gtble.  In  the  N.W.  is  the  Perdido,  a small  river  separating 
F lorida  from  Alabama  ; followed  in  order  by  the  Escambia. 
Blackwater,  Yellow-water.  Choctawbatchee.  and  Chipola 
Biver.  but  none  of  great  length,  and  all  entering  the  state 
from  Alabama, discharge  their  waters  into  the  (iulf  of  Mex- 
ico. with  the  exception  of  the  Chipola.  which  is  an  affluent 
of  the  Appalachicola.  The  latter,  (the  largest  river  in  the 
state.)  together  with  the  Oclockonee.  Oscilla.  and  Suwanee, 
enter  the  state  from  Georgia,  and  also  flow  into  the  Gulf 
of  ."Mexico.  The  St.  Mary’s,  separating  the  state  from 
Georgia  on  the  N..  the  St.  .lohn’s.  and  Indian  Biver,  (or 
inlet.)  are  the  principal  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  St.  John’s  is  a broad  and  sluggish  stream,  resembling 
an  inlet,  and  is  navigable  f 'r  v(>ssels  driwing  8 feet  water 
for  more  than  100  miles.  'Phe  Appalachicola  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  the  same  di'aught  to  the  junction  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee and  Flint.  Bivers  iti  this  state  often  issue  from  the 
ground  with  sufficient  force  to  turn  a mill  at  thidr  source. 

Ohj(cts  of  liiln’i’.d  to  Tourists. — .\bont  PJ  miles  fiom  Talla- 
hass.-e,  a spring  buists  from  a vast  depth,  which  has  been 
sounded  with  2o0  fathoms  of  line  before  finding  bottom. 
This  forms  a lake  of  beautiful  transparency,  reflecting  the 
sky  in  all  its  hues,  and  is  nearly  as  C(  Id  as  ice  in  the  hottest 
weather.  '1  he  number  of  these  springs,  some  of  which,  at 
their  source,  have  sufficient  force  and  body  to  turn  a mill, 
bursting  from  a great  depth  below  the  surface,  has  led  to 
the  conjecture  that  a vast  cave,  or  series  of  caves,  underlies 
the  whole  country  in  which  they  exist,  and  through  whose 
roof  they  V urst  with  violence,  wherever  an  opening  in  the 
rock  has  either  been  made  or  found.  The  Great  Sink  in 
Alachua  county  is  an  underground  passage,  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Alachua-Saviinnah  are  supposed  to  discharge 
themselves  into  Orange  Lake.  ‘‘In  this  place.”  says  Bar- 
trim.  “a  group  of  hills  almost  surround  a large  basin, 
which  is  the  general  receptacle  of  the  water  draining  from 
every  part  of  the  savanna,  by  lateral  conduits,  winding 
about,  and  one  after  another  joining  the  main  creek  or 
general  conductor,  which  at  length  delivers  them  into  this 
sink,  where  they  descend,  by  slow'  degrees,  through  rocky 
caverns  into  the  bowels  of  the  t-arth.  whence  they  are  car- 
ried by  secret  subterraneous  channels  into  other  receptacles 
and  basin.s.  There  are  three  great  doors  or  ventholes 
through  the  rocks  in  the  sink,  two  near  the  centre,  and  the 
other  one  near  the  ring,  much  higher  up  than  the  othi  r 
two.  which  was  conspicuous  throin  h the  clear  water.  The 
beds  of  rocks  lie  in  horizontal  thick  strata  or  lamina,  one 
over  the  other,  where  the  sink-holes  or  outlets  are.”  There 
Isa  w’arm  and  .slightly  sulphurous  spring  on  Musquito  River. 
In  Benton  county  are  iron  and  sulphur  springs 

CliiiKite.  Boil,  and  Pioductvms. — The  peninsula  of  Florida, 
the  most  southern  land  belonging  the  United  .states,  ap- 
proaches within  a degree  and  a half  of  the  torrid  zone,  of 
whose  climate  it  largely  partakes,  and  a number  of  whose 
productions  it  yields.  According  to  Dr.  I’errine’s  tables, 
the  mean  temperature  at  Key  West,  (in  lat.  2f°  32'  40"  X..) 
and  navan.a,  (in  lat.  23°  9'  N.,)  in  1838,  (which  we  extract 
from  De  Bow,)  was — 
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79 
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75 

78 

October 

74 

75 

May 

79 

81 

November 

70 

72 

June 

81 

81 

On  the  night  of  .Tune  28-29.  the  coldest  known  for  many 
years,  the  thermometer  fell  to  44°.  Bartram,  however, 
stales,  that  on  the  3d  of  .lanuary.  in  ITfifi.  the  thermometer 
fell  to  26°.  and  all  the  orange-trees  were  killed.  At  8t. 
Au  ’^nsline.  the  thermometer  h.is  sunk  on  various  occasions 
to  .3::°.  30°.  and  2t°;  and  at  Bilatka,  in  lat.  29°  38'.  to  28°. 
and  to  27°;  at  I'ampii,  lat.  27°  48'  to  28°.  26°,  40°.  28°.  .30°, 
38°.  and  30°.  At  Fort  King,  in  the  interior,  half  a degree 
8.  of  St.  Augustine,  the  climate  is  more  severe  than  on  the 
coast,  and  ice  an  inch  thick  is  sometimes  seen  in  its  vicinity. 
The  summers,  however,  are  hotter  than  on  the  coast.  M’hile 
the  minimum  range  at  St.  Augustine  was  39°,  and  the 
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maximum  92°.  at  Fort  King  the  miniiiium  was  27°,  and 
maximum  165°.  The  Gulf  coast,  too,  h;i.s  a more  .severe 
winter  climate  than  the  Atlantic;  the  minimum  (a*  the 
time  referred  to)  w’as  35°.  and  m.aximum  92°.  at  Tampa 
Bay.  From  the  relative  number  of  deaths  occurring  annu- 
ally— taking  into  account  tho.se  deaths  which  are  owing  not 
to  the  climate,  but  to  the  fact  of  this  state  being  a great 
resort,  at  lea.«t  during  winter,  for  invalids  from  the  north  — 
it  would  appear  that  Florida  is  among  the  healthiest,  if 
not  the  very  healthiest,  of  the  United  States. 

The  soil  of  the  state  is  generally  sandy,  except  in  the 
hummocks,  where  it  is  mixed  with  clay:  yet.  owing  to  the 
mild  climate,  it  is  highly  vvroductive  in  many  parts.  The 
best  lands,  however,  of  the  state  lie  useless  at  present  for 
want  of  drainage.  Florida  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
grazing.  Besides  the  forest  and  fruit-trees  subsequently 
enumerated,  the  state  produces  cotton.  Indian  corn,  sugar- 
cane, rice,  tobacco,  (of  a very  fine  quality.)  beans,  peas,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  butter,  in  considerable  quantities  : and  some 
wheat,  rye,  oats.  Irish  potatoes,  barley,  buckwheat,  wine, 
cheese,  hay,  grass-seed.  hops,  flax,  and  silk.  This  state  is 
also  favorable  to  the  growth  of  ^isal  heini).  In  1860  there 
were  in  Florida  654,213  acres  of  improved  land  < 2,266.015 
being  unimproved),  producing  2,831,391  bushels  of  Indian 
corn;  46,899  of  oats ; 363,217  of  peas  and  beans;  1,129,759 
of  sw'eet  potatoes;  22.3,704  pounds  of  rice;  828,815  of  to- 
bacco; 69,171  of  wool;  408,855  of  butter;  5280  of  chee.se; 
65,153  bales  (of  400  lbs.  each  > of  cotton;  11,478  ton.<  of  hay; 
live  stock  valued  at  $5,5a3,356;  market  products  at  $20,828; 
and  slaughtered  animals  at  $1,193,904. 

F'rest  Tret’S. — Florida  abounds  in  forest  trees,  among 
which  are  the  live-oak.  so  valuable  In  ship-building;  the 
water,  and  other  varieties  of  oak,  swamp  cypress,  pine, 
hickory,  magnolia,  dogw'ood.  and  laurel.  'J'he  palma  cbiisti, 
or  castor-oil  bean,  becomes  a large  tree:  and  on  the  islands 
and  keys,  boxwood,  .satinw'ood,  mastic,  and  lignumvitae 
abound.  Ari'owroot  grows  wild,  and  ginger  and  cinnamon 
mav  be  cultivated.  The  pine  grows  from  Cape  .^able  to  near 
Indian  Biver.  Fruit-trees  of  great  variety  find  a congenial 
soil  and  climate  in  Florida,  (except  in  a few  seasons  of  un- 
usual severity.)  The  lime,  lemon,  orange,  olive,  coccanut, 
plantain,  pine-apple,  banana,  guava,  citron,  pimento,  coffee, 
pepper,  cloves,  ke.  may  all  be  successfully  cultivated. 

Aniioals, — Hideous  alligators  bask  on  the  shores  of  the  in- 
lets. rivers,  and  lagoons  of  Florida.  'J'urtle.  oysters,  and 
other  shell  and  fin  fish  abound.  Great  numbers  of  wild- 
fowl are  found  in  many  parts  along  the  coast. 

Manufactures. — This  is  not  a manufacturing  state.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1860  there  were  in  Florida  185 
manufacturing  establishments,  employing  2454  persons, 
consuming  raw  material  worth  $874,506,  producing  goods 
to  the  value  of$2,4i7,969  annually.  Total  amount  of  capital 
invested,  $1,874,125.  Value  of  homemade  manufactures, 
$63,259. 

Internal  Improvements. — In  1860.  this  state  had  401  miles 
of  railroad  completed,  connecting  Pensacola  with  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  Jacksonville  with  Lake  City,  &c.  The 
principal  railroads  are  the  Pensacola  and  Georgia,  in  ojier- 
atioii  60  miles;  the  Florida,  154  miles  long,  extending  from 
Fernandina  to  theGulf  of  Mexico  ; the  Florida  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Central,  extending  westward  from  Jack.'ionville  t78 
miles  coniiileted; ; and  the  Florida  and  Alabama  Railroad, 
4o  miles  long. 

Ommerce. — Florida  has  but  little  foreign  commerce,  and 
its  domestic  trade  is  limited  pretty  much  to  the  export  of  its 
products,  viz.,  cotton,  rice,  live-oak  and  other  lumber.  pit(  h, 
tar.  tu  'pentine.  and  resin.  Salt  is  exported  from  the  Salt 
Keys,  and  fish  are  sent  to  Cuba.  The  1 umber  trade  is  nqiidly 
increasing  in  importance.  According  to  De  Bow.  188.499 
bales  of  cotton  w'ere  received  at  the  ports  of  Florida  in 
1851-2,  nearly  all  of  which  was  probably  exported.  The 
foreign  exports  for  1852-3  amounted  to  $1,698,206.  and  im- 
ports to  $65.4.34.  Entire  tonnage  of  the  several  disti-icts, 
12.127.  The  fisheries  are  valued  at  about  $15,000  annually. 
At  the  different  ports  of  Florida.  179.476  bales  of  cotton  were 
received  In  1853.  of  which  142.296  were  exported. 

Fdneation. — The  census  report  of  1860,  gave  Florida  97 
public  schools,  wiih  2u32  puiiils,  $20,099  income:  and  138 
academies  and  otlier  schools,  with  4486  jmpils,  and  .$75,412 
income,  of  which  $2045  was  from  emlowineuts;  it  gives  also 
66  libraries,  with  46,375  volumes,  of  which  54  are  jiublic, 
coutainiug  37.125  volumes. 

Belif/i'ujs  Deiiomiiiations. — Of  the  319  churches  in  Florida, 
the  Baptists  owned  110;  the  Episcopalians,  9;  the  Metho- 
di.st.s,  153:  the  Presbyterians.  25;  the  Roman  Catholics,  17; 
the  iluiversalists,  3;  and  the  Lutheran.s,  2;  averaging  1 
Church  to  440  persons.  Value  of  church  [iroperty,  $28 1,390. 

Periodicals. — In  1860,  there  were  in  Florida  22  iieriodicaD, 
of  which,  1 wasi.ssued  bi  weekly,  2 tri-weekly,  and  19  sv -ek  y, 
20  were  political,  and  2 literary.  Number  of  copies  ksi  ul 
aunu.dly,  l,0si,6U0. 

Pid)Uc  Jnst-Uutirms. — There  were  In  Florida,  'ccording  to 
the  census  of  1850.  1 pul  lie  library  with  1000  * lUimes.  ami 
6 school  and  Sund.ay-scbool  libraries,  with  166t  volumes. 

Population. — The  number  of  inhabitant'*  iu  1830,  w.  i 
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34  730;  in  WO,  54,477;  in  1850,  87,445;  in  I860,  140,424; 
ofwlioin  77,747  were  wliitc,  932  coloreil,  iiiwl  61,745  slaves. 
Puimlation  to  the  S(inare  mile, 2.  Reiireseiitativepopulation, 
115,726.  Of  the  free  population,  35,602  were  horn  in  the 
state;  39,768  in  otlier  states;  3309  in  foreign  coiintries;  of 
wlioin  320  were  horn  in  England;  827  in  Ireland;  189  in 
gcotland;  6 in  Wales;  77  in  liritish  Ameriea;  478  in  Ger- 
many; 141  in  Kraime;  and  1271  in  oilier  foreign  countries. 
Of  the  population  in  the  leading  pursuits,  7534  wc-ro  far- 
mers; 2452  lahorers;  1329  farm  laborers;  1175  planters; 
737  housekeepers:  693  eariienters;  6.31  domestics:  622 seam- 
stresses: 590  merchants;  558  nniriners;  494  clerks;  468 
cverseers;  276  teachers:  268  physicians;  173  lawyers;  169 
blacksmiths ; 159  clergymen.  In  the  year  ending  .Inne  1st, 
1860,  there  occni  red  1769  deaths,  or  12-8  in  every  thousand. 
Of  24  deaf  and  dnmh,  9 were  slaves  (see  Introduction  to  Ihe 
volume  on  Population  of  the  Eighth  Census.  pi>.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi, 
Ac.);  of  36  blind.  21  were  slaves;  of25 insane, 5 were  slaves; 
of  68  idiotic,  16  were  slaves. 

Coardm.s.— Floriila  is  divided  into  37  counties,  viz.,  Ala- 
chua, Brevard,  Calhoun.  Clay,  Columbia,  Dade,  Duval.  Es- 
cambia, Franklin,  Gadsden,  Hamilton,  Hernando,  Hills- 
borough, Holmes,  Jackson,  Jefferson.  Lafayette,  Leon. 
Levy,  Liberty,  IMadison,  Manatee,  Marion,  Monroe,  Nassau, 
New  River.  Orange.  Fntnam.  Sanla  Itosa,  St.  Jidin’s,  Sumter, 
Suwanee,  Taylor,  Volusia,  W aknlla,  IValton,  Washington. 

Cities  and  Tmuny. — There  are  hut  few  large  towns  in  Flo- 
rida Pensacola  is  the  largest  town,  with  a population,  Ln 
I860,  2876.  The  other  iirincipal  towns  are.  Key  West,  pop. 
2832;  Jacksonville,  21  IS ; Tallahassee,  1932;  St.  Angnsliue, 
1914,  &c.  Caiiital  Tallahassee. 

Government. — The  executive  p6wer  in  Florida  is  invested 
in  a governor,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  and  re- 
ceiving a salary  of  $1509  a year.  The  legislative  power  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a senate  of  19  members,  elected  for 
four  years,  and  a house  of  representatives  of  40  members, 
elected  annually,  and  both  by  popular  vote.  The  judiciary 
cousist.s — 1.  Of  a supreme  court,  composed  of  a chief  and  two 
associate  judges,  which  holds  four  sessions  annually,  one  in 
each  of  the  fillowing  places — Tallahassee,  .Jacksonville. 
Tampa,  ai.d  .Mariana;  and.  2.  Of  tour  circuit  courts.  The 
judges'  salaries  of  both  courts  are  $2090  a year  each.  Flo- 
rida has  but  one  member  in  the  national  hou.se  of  repre- 
sentatives. and  three  electoral  votes  for  president.  The 
assessed  value  of  property  in  1850  was  $22,784,837.  The  re- 
ceipts are  about  $6u.i)00;  ordinary  expenses,  $45,000  per  an- 
num, exclusive  of  public  debt  and  schools.  Estimated  value 
of  property  in  1853,  $25,148,497. 

H dory. — Florida  was  the  earliest  settled  of  the  now  exist- 
ing states  of  the  United  States,  but  was  not  a part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Union  till  1820,  when  it  was  purchased  of 
Spain.  Thouih  so  recently  become  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Confederacy,  Florida  is  more  fertile  in  materials  of  his- 
tory  than  many  of  her  elder  sisters.  Her  territory  was 
visited  by  Ponce  de  Leon  as  early  as  1512,  and  afterwards  by 
Narvaez,  who  invaded  the  country  from  Cuba  with  409 
men.  and  penetrating  into  the  interior,  was  never  again 
beard  of.  De  Soto  subdued  the  savages,  after  a bloody  resist- 
ance. in  1539.  It  was  called  ( • tiourishing.  blooming”) 

by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the  rich  vegetation  which  it 
presented  to  their  view.  The  French  began  settlements,  but 
after  a struggle,  in  which  mutual  atrocities  were  perpetrated, 
th.'y  weie  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  who  settled  St.  .\ugus- 
tine  (the  first  permanent  colony)  about  1565.  Previous  to 
the  Revolution.  Florida  was  involved  in  a war  with  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  in  which  the 
Spaniards  were  defeated  by  Oglethorpe.  At  the  peace  of 
1763.  Florida  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  was  re- 
conquered by  Spain  in  1781.  Since  its  acquisition  by  the 
United  States,  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  sanguinary 
conlticts  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  led  on  by  their  daring 
chief,  Osceola.  The  savages,  though  but  a handful  in  num- 
ber. managed  to  baffle  for  years  the  skill  and  power  of  our 
armies,  by  retreating  to  their  swamps  and  forests,  and  it 
cost  the  United  Sbites  government  many  millions  of  dollars 
before  they  were  finally  subdued,  which  event  took  place  in 
1842.  In  1846,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  removed  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  General  Jackson  followed  these  In- 
dians, in  1818,  into  the  then  territory  of  Spain,  to  chastise 
them  for  depredations  on  the.\merican  settlers,  took  posses- 
sion of  St.  Mark’s  and  Appalachicola.  besieged  the  Spanish 
governcr.  who  had  aided  the  Seminoles.  and  brought  them 
all  to  » ibinission.  There  is  a remnant  of  this  tribe  still  in 
Floi  ida.  who  steadfastly  resist  all  offers  of  the  general  go- 
vernment to  induce  them  to  remove. 

FLORIDA,  a post-township  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, about  115  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  645. 

I'LORIDA,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  New  York. 
Pop.  2991. 

FLORIDA,  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  New  York,  about 
lln  miies  S..'^.VV  of  Albany.  It  contains  2 or  3 churches 
and  an  academy.  \N  iliiam  H.  Seward  w'as  born  here. 

J'  L iRIDA,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Wabash 
ind  Firie  Canal  and  Maumee  River,  48  miles  above  Toledo. 

FLORIDA,  a post-*)lli-..  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan. 
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FLORIDA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Monroe  co..  Missouri, 
on  Salt  Hivor.  at  the  .junction  of  its  three  main  branches 
and  at  the  head  of  navigation,  13  miles  E.  of  I’ari.s. 

FLORIDA  BAY,  at  the  S.  end  of  Florida,  between  Florida 
Reefs  and  the  mainland. 

FLORIDA,  GULF  OF.  See  Bahama  Channel  and  Gulp 
Stream. 

FLORID.A  REEFS,  or  KEYS,  an  almost  continuous  chain 
of  small  islands  and  .sandbanks,  reefs  or  keys,  extending 
from  Cape  Florida  in  a S.WL  direction  for  a distance  of  220 
mile.s.  the  whole  lying  in  a bow  or  curve.  They  are  very 
numerous.  Among  the  principal  may  be  mentioned  Key  or 
Cayo  Largo,  Cayo  Hueso  or  Key  West,  on  which  the  city 
of  Key  M'est  is  built. 

FLOlilDI  A.flo-ree'de-Sja  town  of  Sicily,  intendancy  cf  Sy 
racuse,  in  a plain.  7 miles  W.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  4800. 

FLGKIDO,  KIO,  ree'o  fio-ree'do,  a village  of  .Mexico,  state 
and  180  miles  N.  by  IV.  of  Durango.  Pop.  about  2900. 

FL'JKl  DSD.JRF,  fioMt.s-doiif',  called  also  FLORIDSDORF 
A.M-SPITZ.  tioh-its-doRf'  dm-spits,  village  of  Lower  Austria, 
with  a station  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Olmutz,  4 
miles  N'.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1060. 

FLORIN’ AS,  a village  of  Sardinia.  See  Fiulinas. 

FLO^itlS.  a post-village  in  Davis  co.,  Iowa,  75  miles  S.W. 
of  Iowa  City . 

FLORGSSANT',  a post-village  in  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri,  18 
miles  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

FLORSHEIM,  (Florsheim.)  floRs/hlme,  a village  of  Ger- 
many, duchy,  and  35  miles  S.E.  of  Nas.sau,  on  the  Main. 
Pop.  2000. 

FLORSHEIM,  (Florsheim,)  ODER,  o'ber  flbRsffilme.  a town 
of  Hesse-Daruistadt,  provinceof  Rhein-IIessen.  24  miles  S.W. 
of  Darmstadt.  It  is  an  ancieut  commaudery  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order.  Pop.  lOl'l. 

FLO'  I' A or  FLO'TAY.  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  adjacent 
to  Faray.  Length,  3 miles;  breadth,  2 miles.  Pop.  with  ad- 
jacent islets.  405. 

F LOTTE,  LA.  Id  flott',  a seaport  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Charente-Inferieure.  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Isle  de 
Re.  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  La  Rochelle.  Pop.  2227.  It  has  a 
good  harbor  and  roadstead. 

FLOW'ER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Pendleton  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

FLOW'ERFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N.W. 
corner  of  St.  .Joseph  co.,  Michigan,  on  Rocky  Creek.  154  miles 
W.  of  Detroit.  Pup.  of  the  village,  about  300;  of  Uie  town- 
ship. 1097, 

FLOWERS  HILL,  a post-office  of  More  co..  North  Carolina, 

FLOW'ERTOWN,  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Bethlehem  Turnpike.  8 miles  E.  by  S.  of  Nor- 
ristown. It  contains  several  inns  and  stores. 

FLOW'ERY  MOUND,  a post-office  of  Concordia  parish, 
Louisiana. 

FLOW'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk 

Floyd,  tioid,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Virginia,  has 
an  area  of  280  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Little  River, 
an  affluent  of  the  New  or  Kanawha.  The  surface  is  high 
and  mountainous,  the  county  occcupying  the  north-western 
declivity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  slopes  gradually  towards 
the  valley  of  New  River.  The  land  is  generally  rough,  and 
in  some  parts  unproductive,  but  a large  portion  is  adapted 
to  pasturage.  The  highlands  contain  copper,  ii-on  ore,  and 
other  minerals.  The  county  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
water-power.  Organized  in  1831.  and  named  in  honor  of 
John  Floyd,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Virginia.  Capital, 
Jacksonville.  Pop.  8236,  of  whom  7761  were  free,  and  475 
slaves. 

FLOYD,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Georgia,  border- 
ing on  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  540  sijuare  miles.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Coosa  River  and  its  constituent  streams,  the 
Etowah  and  Oostenaula  Rivers,  which  unite  at  the  county 
seat:  also  drained  by  Cedar  and  other  creeks.  The  surtace 
is  beautifully  diversified,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous. 
Taylor's  Ridge  is  the  principal  elevation.  The  soil  of  the  val- 
leys and  the  river  bottoms  is  very  productive.  Iron,  plum- 
bago, galena,  slate,  satin  spar,  and  agate  are  found.  There 
is  a valuable  mineral  spring  in  the  S.W.  part.  A branch 
railroad  extends  from  the  county  seat  to  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad.  Organized  about  the  year  1833.  previous 
to  which  time  the  soil  was  in  the  pos.session  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians.  Named  in  honor  of  General  Floyd,  formerly  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Georgia.  Capital,  Home,  Pop.  15,195, 
of  whom  9282  were  free,  and  5913  slaves. 

FLOYD,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Kentucky,  has  an  area 
estimated  at  500  sijuare  miles.  1 1 is  intersected  by  the  West 
Fork  of  Big  Sandy  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  sources 
of  Licking  River.  The  surface  is  broken  by  highlandf, 
which  produce  good  pasture,  and  contain  large  beds  of  stone 
coal.  Floyd  county  was  formed  in  1799,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Colonel  John  Floyd,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu 
tion.  Capital,  Prestouburg.  Pop.  6388,  of  whom  6241  were 
free,  and  147  slaves. 

FLGYD,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Indiana,  bordering  on 
the  Ohio  River,  contains  148  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Silver  and  Indian  Creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified:  the 
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*oll  is  not  uniformly  productive.  A range  of  steep  hills, 
chilled  the  “ Knob.s,”  extends  through  it  N.  and  S.,  with  an 
aJtitude  of  about  500  feet.  The  county  conhiins  extensive 
beds  of  iron  ore.  iiniestone,  sandstone,  and  slate.  The  hills 
produce  good  timber  for  boat-building.  The  New  Albany 
and  Chicago  Kailroad  passes  through  the  county.  Organized 
in  1810.  Capital,  New  Albany.  Pop.  20,183. 

FLOYD,  a new  county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  about  550  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Cedar 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Lime  and  Shellrock  Creeks, 
(branches  of  English  River,)  which  unite  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  the  county.  The  slope  of  the  county  is  south-eastward. 
Capital,  Charles  City.  Pop.  3714. 

FLOYD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Oneida  co.,  New 
York,  6 miles  E.  of  Rome.  Pop.  1440. 

FLOYD,  a village  of  Camden  co.,  Oeorgia,  near  the  mouth 
of  Santilla  Itiver,  35  miles  S.  of  Darien. 

FLOYD,  a township  in  Putnam  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1440. 

FLOYD  COURT  HOUSE,  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Floyd 
CO.,  Virginia.  180  miles  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

FLOYD  KNOBS,  a po.st-oflfice  of  Floyd  co.,  Indiana. 

FLOYDSHURG.  a post-village  in  Oldham  co.,  Kentucky, 35 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Frankfort. 

FLOYD’S  FORK,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Kentucky. 

FLOYD’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Horry  district.  South 
Carolina. 

FLOYD’S  RIVER,  of  Iowa,  rises  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  flows  S.W.  into  the  Missouri,  near  the  mouth  of 
Sioux  Liver. 

FLOYD’S  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Floyd  co.,  Georgia. 

FLUELEN,  or  FLUIILKN,  (Fliihlen,)  Hilffen,  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton,  and  on  the  Lake  of  Uri,  2 miles  N.  of 
Altorf.  Here  is  a chapel  erected  to  the  memory  of  William 
Tell  in  1388.  and  resorted  to  annually  by  a large  concourse 
of  persons  in  Ascension  week. 

FLU  K E’S.  a post-office  of  Botetourt  co.,  Virginia,  163  miles 
W.  of  Hichmond. 

FLUME,  a post-office  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hampshire. 

FLUMEXD  )SA,  floo-m^n-dotsd.  (anc.  Siv'phus?)^  a river  of 
Sardinia,  which,  after  a S.  and  E.  cour.se  of  (0  miles,  enters 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  30  miles 
N.E.  of  Cagliari. 

FLUMl.M-.MA.IORI,  floo'me-ne-md-yo^-ee,  a village  on 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Iglesias.  Pop.  1760. 

FLU.MS.  fiooms,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton. and  23  miles  S.  of  St.  Gall,  near  the  Seez.  Pop.  2634. 

FLUNONA.  a village  of  Illyria.  See  Fiaxona. 

FLUSH l.\G,  (Dutch  Vlisxirigcv,  fli.st.sing-en ; Yr.  Flexsin- 
guc.  fi^s's.^xot.)  a fortified  seaport  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  Zeeland,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  VV'estern  Scheldt.  Lat.  of  the  light- 
house. 51°  26'  4"  N.,  Ion.  3°  34'  7"  E.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  gar- 
riso...  7725.  It  is  strongly  defended,  and  has  2 harbors  with 
extensive  dock-yards,  and  a fine  town-hall;  but  most  of  its 
public  buildings  were  destroyed  during  its  bomliardment 
by  the  English  in  1809.  It  is  the  .seat  of  an  admiralty  board, 
and  has  considerable  trade  with  both  Indies,  England.  &c., 
and  extensive  communications  by  packet  boats.  Admiral 
de  Ru.vter  was  born  here  in  U 07. 

FLUSHM.NG.  a small  seaport  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall, 
one-fourth  of  a mile  N.  of  Falmouth. 

FLUSHING,  a post-village  and  township  of  Queen’s  co.. 
New  York,  on  Long  Island  Sound.  9 or  10  miles  E.  of  New 
York.  The  village  is  plea.santly  situated  at  the  head  of 
Flushing  Bay,  and  contains  churches  of  5 or  6 denomina- 
tions, a boarding  school  and  other  seminaries,  2 printing 
offices  issuing  newspapers,  and  about  20  stores.  It  is  noted 
for  the  extensive  gardens  and  nurseries  of  William  R. 
Prince,  of  Parsons  & Co.,  and  several  others,  which  attract 
great  numbers  of  visitors  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Steamboats  ply  regularly  between  Flushing  and  New  York. 
A railroad  connects  it  with  Williamsburg.  Pop.  estimated 
at  4000;  of  the  township,  10,188. 

FLUSHING,  a village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Neshaminy  Creek.  3 miles  from  its  entrance  into  Delaware 
River,  about  20  miles  N.E.  of  Philadelphia. 

FLUSHING,  a po.st-village  and  township  in  the  N.E.  cor- 
ner of  Belt  lont  CO..  Ohio.  lO  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Clairsville.  Pop. 
1766.  'I’lie  village  contains  several  stores.  Pop.  about  450. 

FLUSHING,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Genesee 
CO.,  Michigan.  Pott.  1273. 

FLUSOR.  See  Chienti. 

FLUVAN’tNA,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  an  area  of  170  square  miles,  'fhe  James  River 
forms  the  S.  boundary,  and  Rivanna  River  flows  through 
the  middle  of  the  county.  The  surface  is  partly  broken  and 
partly  level  *.  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile,  in  others  almost 
barren.  The  .lames  River  Canal  passes  along  the  border  of 
the  county.  Gold  has  been  found  near  Palmyra,  the  county 
seat.  Formed  from  .Albemarle  county  in  1777.  Pop.  10,353, 
of  whom  - 3 '9  were  free,  and  4994  slaves. 

FLU\  ANNA, a post-village  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York, 
about  325  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

FLY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Ot,«cgo  co..  New  York. 

FLY  Cii  EEK,  a post-office  of  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana, 
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FLY^fFORD-GPvArtTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wor 

FIA'  MOUN'TAIN,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co.,  New  York. 

FLYM’S  LICK,  a po.>t-otfice  of  Jackson  co.,  Tennessee. 

FOATY,  fo'te,  or  FO/TA,  a .small  island  of  Ireland,  in  Cork 
Harbor,  6 miles  N.  of  Queenstown,  connected  with  the  main- 
land and  with  Great  Island  by  two  handsome  bridges. 

F0B''BING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Esse.x,  near  the 
Thames,  3^  miles  E.  of  Hordon-on-the-Hill.  Jack  Cade’s  le- 
bellion  commenced  here. 

FOCA.  fu^kd,  a small  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Calabar  River.  It  contains  a town  of  the 
same  name,  and  furnishes  supplies  of  wood,  water,  and  pro- 
visions. 

FOCHABERS,  foK'a-berz,  a town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Moray, 
on  the  Spey,  here  crossed  by  a 4 arched  bridge,  9 miles  E.  of 
Elgin.  Pop.  1135.  It  is  very  neatly  built.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  magnificent  domain  of  Goi  don 
Castle. 

FOCHT’S  FORGE,  a post-office  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

FOD'DERTY,  a mountainous  parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of 
Ross  and  Cromarty. 

FOEIL,  LE,  leh  ful,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
C6tes-du-Nord.  9*  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  2485. 

FOGARAS,fo'g6h'r(5.sh',or  FRAGET  SCHMARK'T,  M'gh&t 
shmaakt,  a town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Aloota,  (Aluta,) 
55  miles  E.  of  Hermann stadt.  Pop.  510U.  It  has  a Protest- 
ant gymnasium,  churches  of  various  sects,  and  an  old  for- 
tress. 

FOGGIA,  fod'jd,  a w'alled  city  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata,  in 
the  great  plain  of  Apulia,  80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Naples.  Pop. 
32,49.3.  It  is  well  built,  but  unhealthy.  The  principal 
structures  are  the  governor’s  residence,  a Gothic  cathedral, 
about  20  other  churches,  theatre,  the  corn  magazines,  {fosxe,) 
extending  under  a large  part  of  the  city,  the  remains  of  a 
palace  built  by  the  Fmperor  Frederick  II.,  and  a new  pro- 
menade. It  is  the  entrepot  of  a large  trade  in  corn,  wool, 
cheese,  cattle,  wine,  oil,  and  capers.  It  is  the  place  of  regis- 
tiation  tor  the  Hocks  feeding  in  the  Apulian  tavoliere,  and 
has  an  important  annual  fair. 

FO'GLEISVILLE.  a post-village  of  Macungy  township,  Le- 
high CO.,  Pennsylvania.  9 miles  W.  by  S.  of  Allentown,  and 
80  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

FOG  LI  A,  fbl'ya.  a river  of  Italy,  which  ri.ses  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Apennines,  in  'ruscany.  about  3 miles  W.  of  Ses- 
tino,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  at  the  latter  town,  after  a 
course  of  about  38  miles. 

FOGLIZZO,  fol-y it/so,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  17 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Turin.  Pop.  2917. 

FOGLO.  (Fiiglo.)  fd^glb'.  a small  island  of  Rus.sia,  Aland 
group,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  In  lat.  60°  N., 
Ion.  20°  3U'  E. 

P'OtGO  or  F'UEGO,  foo-i\tgo  or  fwdtgo.  {i.  e.  “fire,”  named 
from  its  volcano,)  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  W.  of  San- 
tiago, nearly  circular,  and  40  miles  in  circumference.  It  is 
formed  almost  entirely  of  the  slopes  of  a volcanic  mountain 
9157  feet  in  elev.ation.  'I’he  first  eruption  of  this  volcano  on 
record  occurred  in  1680,  and  the  last,  which  caused  great 
de.struction,  o?i  the  9th  of  April,  1847.  Its  inhabitants  suffer 
severely  from  the  want  of  water;  during  three  yeai-s  of 
drought  (from  1730)  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  pei  ished 
from  this  cause.  In  1831,  the  population  was  reckoned  at 
17,000,  and  in  1843  only  7000.  The  climate  is  exces.sively 
dry,  and  the  temperature  elevated.  It  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  produces  the  lest  grain  and  fruit  in  the  archipelago, 
'I'he  chief  port  is  Nossa  Senhora  da  Luz,  (uos'sd  s^n-yo/rd  dd 
loos.)  Lat.  14°  5.3'  N.,  Ion.  24°  30'  5"  W. 

FG'GO,  a small  island  off  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  in  Mo- 
zambicjue  Channel. 

FOGG,  an  island  N.E.  of  Newfoundland,  in  lat.  49°  40' N., 
Ion.  54°  W. 

FOGG,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick. 

FGGG.  a post-office  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan. 

FGGUS  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

FOUR.  (Fbhr,)  Ion.  an  island  of  Denmark,  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Sleswick.  in  the  North  Sea.  in  lat.  54°  43'  N..  Ion.  8°  3(1'  E. 
Area,  25  stjuare  miles.  'I'he  W.  part  of  the  Island,  with  a 
population  of  2100.  belongs  to  Jutland,  and  the  E.  part,  with 
2650  inhabitants,  including  the  village  of  Wyk,  to  Sleswick, 
Great  numbers  of  oysters  are  exported  hence  to  Hamburg, 
and  numerous  wild  fowl  arc  taken  here  in  autumn. 

FGIX,  fwd.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ariege,  44 
miles  S,  of  'loulnuse,  on  the  .Ariege.  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyro- 
nees.  Pop.  in  1852.  4684.  It  has  a communal  college  and  » 
normal  school,  and  is  surmounted  by  a cavernous  rock,  c n 
which  are  3 Gothic  towers,  the  remains  of  an  old  ca.slle, 
celebrated  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  fhe  sieges  it  su.sfained  It 
has  .several  iron-forges,  and  a trade  in  cattle,  leather,  wool, 
iron  and  steel  goods.  It  is  the  birth-placeof  Gaston  de  Foix. 
'I'his  was  the  capital  of  the  old  (omte  de  Foix.  part  ot  tie 
domain  of  Henry  IV.,  now  forming  the  department  of 
Ariege. 

FG.T.ANO  or  FGI.ANG.  fo-yd/no,  a market-town  of  Naples, 
23  miles  S.E.  of  Campobasso.  Pop,  2ti<>f», 
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POJANO  or  FOTANO,  a market-town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany, 
in  Ihe  Chiana  A’alley,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Arezzo.  I’op.  5550. 

FO-KIKN,  fo'k*;-6ii'.  a maritime  province  of  China,  mostly 
between  lat.  21°  and  28'=  i\..  and  lon.ll(.°and  121°  E.,  having 
S.E.  the  China  Sea.  Pop.  14.777,410.  The  surliice  is  moun- 
tjiinous.  The  principal  river  is  the  Min.  whii  h enters  the 
se.a  below  Koo-choo-foo.  the  capital  city.  Though  one  of  the 
smaller  provinces,  it  is  among  the  most  wealthy  in  China, 
producing  a good  deal  of  the  finest  black  tea  consumed  in 
the  empire,  with  the  best  camphor,  tobacco,  sugar,  iron,  in- 
digo. and  alum.  The  town  of  Amoy  and  the  island  of  Foi- 
aiosa  are  comprised  in  this  province. 

FOKTCH  A.\  Y or  FOKCIIANI,  fok-chi'nee.  a frontier  town 
of  nioldavia  and  Wallachia.  European  Turkey,  on  the  Mil- 
kov,  92  miles  N.E.  of  Ilucharest.  Pop.  6000.  mostly  Greeks 
and  Jews.  It  was  burned  by  the  Turks  in  1822. 

FOLD!  AK,  (Fdldvar,)  or  FOLGVAR  BUNA,  fbld'vda' 
dootnoh',  a market-town  of  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  of 
Tolna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  17  miles  E.N.E,  of 
Simonsthurm.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  partly  on  the  crest, 
and  partly  on  Ihe  side  of  a hill.  It  had  once  strong  tortiti- 
cations,  of  which  some  remains  still  exist;  it  contains  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a Greek  non-united  church,  a high 
school,  barracks,  and  Franciscan  monastery,  and  has  an  im- 
portant sturgeon  fishery.  The  district  is  fruitful,  both  in 
corn  and  wine.  Fdldvar  is  a steambo.at  station.  Pop.  1U,460. 

FDLDVAR.  a market- town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  12 
miles  from  Kronstadt.  Pop.  2100. 

FDLDVAR,  or  M ARIENRURG,  mt-ree'en-bddaG'.  a village 
of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  on  the  Alt,  about  12  miles  from 
Porumtiuk.  Pop.  1100. 

FDLDVAR  TISZA,  fold'vdit'  tees^«6h',  a village  of  Hun- 
gary. Hither  Danube,  co.  of  Heves,  on  the  Theiss,  8 miles 
from  Szolnok.  Pop.  31549. 

FDLEMRRAY,  fo'ldM'br.V.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Aisne,  15  miles  VV.  of  Laon.  Pop.  1057,  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive glass  factory,  employing  900  workmen,  and  pro- 
ducing eight  millions  of  wine  bottles  annually. 

RDLES^lllLL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

FOLGARIA,  fol-gi're4.  or  FULLGREIT,  (Fullgreit.)  fulP- 
grite.  a village  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  near  Roveredo.  P.1430. 

FDLGKFDNDEN-FIELD.  foPgh^h  fon'den-fe-6ld',  an  ele- 
vated plateau  and  mountain  range  of  Norway,  stretching 
from  N.  to  S.,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  IV.  coast.  Its 
culminating  point  is  5790  feet  in  height;  but  its  most  re- 
markable feature  is  its  glacier,  which  is  about  5o00  feet 
it)Ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  40  miles  long  by  20  broad. 
Its  depth  has  been  estimated  at  600  feet.  A stream  issuing 
from  its  base  forms  a magnificent  waterfall. 

FoLGDAT.  LE,  leh  fbl'go-d^  a village  of  FD-ance,  depart- 
ment of  Finistere,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Brest,  remarkable  for 
a magnificent  parish  church  built  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

FJLl.A.  tbfie-dh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Temes,  on 
the  Dburda.  4 miles  from  Zebely.  Pop.  1609. 

FDLIG.NO,  fo-leen'yo,  (anc.  FulginHa  or  Fulgin/ium,)  a 
waked  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  state  of  Umliria,  20 
niies  S.E.  of  Perugia,  in  a beautiful  vale  winding  among 
the  Apennines,  and  watered  by  the  Clitumno.  The  only 
public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Felician,  and  the  Palazzo  Communale.  a handsome  edi- 
fice, recently  erected  in  the  Ionic  style.  Foligno  has  a high 
reputation  throughout  the  Papal  States  for  its  manufactures 
of  woollens,  parchment,  and  wax  candles.  Soap  and  playing- 
cards  are  also  made;  there  are  silk-mills  and  tanneries,  and 
it  has  some  trade  in  cattle.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed 
t)y  theearthi}uakesof  1831  and  1832.  It  was  anciently  a place 
of  .some  importance,  being  at  the  head  of  a confederacy  of 
Umbrian  cities.  In  1439  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Pon- 
tifical State.s,  by  Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  on  the  extinction  of 
the  Friaci  family.  Pop.  17,891. 

FDLKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

FgLK  EtSTDN  E.  (L.  popuUf)  a parliamentary  and 

municipal  borough,  seaport,  market-town,  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Kent.  5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Dover,  of  which 
cimiue-port  it  is  a member.  Pop.  in  1851,  7549.  The  town, 
on  the  line  of  the  South-eastern  Kailway,  here  carried 
across  a lofty  viaduct,  lies  in  a hollow  between  two  high 
cliffs,  on  the  English  ( hannel.  opposite  Boulogne.  It  is 
irregularly  built;  has  an  ancient  church,  an  endowed  school 
and  charities,  a battery,  a pier,  harbor  admitting  \essels  of 
from  lU  to  12  feet  draught  at  high  water,  and  recently  much 
Improved  by  the  removal  of  shingle;  a market-house,  excel- 
lent baths,  and  other  accommodations  for  visitors,  whom 
the  fine  sands  and  beautiful  surrounding  scenery  attiact 
hither.  Folke.stone  greatly  suffered  by  encroachments  of 
ihe  sea,  and  its  trade  has  much  decayed;  but  it  has  still 
raluable  fisheries  and  considerable  traffic  with  Boulogne. 
Earl  Radnor,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  owns  the  jail  and  appoints 
the  keeper.  The  borough  joins  with  Hythe  in  sending  1 
member  to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of 
vi.scount  to  the  earls  of  Badnor.  Harvey,  the  celebrated  dis- 
rovere.'  'f  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  born  here  in  1578. 

FOL  K INGHAM  or  FAL'KINGII  AM,  a market-town  and 
palish  o'  England,  co.,  and  26  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lincoln. 
»‘r)p.  620. 
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FOIUKINGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

FDLKSU'WDR'J'H.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon 

FDLK'TON,  a pari.'ih  of  England,  co.  of  York.  East  biding 

FDIULIF’DDT,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  Wo-st 
Riding. 

Ft  )LLO,  folHo.  (L.  F Vhmi.)  a village  .f  the  Sardinian  States 
division  of  Genoa,  7 miles  from  Levanto.  I’op.  2275. 

F’tJLLDNlCA,  tbl-loiPe-ki.  a maritime  village  of  'rnscany, 
province  of  Pisa,  on  the  Mediterranean,  opjiosite  I'.lba.  and 
12  miles  E.  of  I’iombi-no.  It  has  rapidly  increasiaJ  in  size, 
having  had  in  1830  only  3 houses,  whereas  now  it  has  in 
winter  from  1200  to  1560  inhabitants,  employed  in  iron 
works.  All  the  ore  from  FJba  is  brought  hitlier  to  be 
smelted,  and  during  8 months  of  the  year  1,060,006  pounds 
of  iion  are  pioduced  from  its  furnaces. 

.F’DJUSDMDALE,  a post-oflice  of  Wyoming  co..  New  York. 

FDMBID.  fonPbe-o,  a village  of  Northein  Italy,  piovince 
of  Lodi,  2 miles  S.W,  of  Codogno.  In  1796.  the  French  here 
defeated  the  Austrians.  Pop.  1485. 

FD.M'NIER  CREEK,  of  Arkan.sas,  flows  through  Clark  co. 
into  Little  Missouri  River. 

FDNG)A,  a post-village  of  Mohawk  township,  capital  of 
Montgomery  co..  New  York,  on  the  N,  bank  of  the  .Mohawk 
River,andon  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,42  miles  VV.N.VV. 
of  Albany.  It  has  a hamlsoine  court-house.  2 or  3 churches, 
1 bank,  and  several  manufactories.  One  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished here.  Pop.  about  700. 

FDND-DES-NEGRES,  ftiNO-dA-nA'g’r,  a town  of  Hayti,  in 
its  S.W.  peninsula.  55  miles  W.S.W.  of  Port  au  Prince. 

FDND  DU  LAC.  (i.  e.,  “end  of  the  lake.”)  a name  .some- 
times applied  to  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake  Winnebago,  Wis- 
consin. 

FD.ND  DU  LAC,  (Fr.  pron.  f(')NO  Iti  l3k.)  a co.  in  the  E. 
part  of  Wi.sconsin.  at  the  S.  end  o'  Lake  Winnebago,  con- 
tains 754  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  sources  of  Mil- 
w.iukee  and  Rock  Rivers,  and  by  Fond  du  Lac  Liver.  A 
high,  steep  ledge  of  limestone  extends  through  the  county 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.  On  the  S.E.  .side  of  this,  the  land  is 
heiivily  timbered;  the  W.  part  of  the  county  contains  ex- 
tensive inairies.  The  soil  is  caU^areous  and  fertile.  This 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad,  and  by  another  lailroad.  The  settlement  ol  the 
county  began  in  1835,  and  has  progressed  with  great 
rajiidity.  “F’ond  du  Lac,”  in  French,”  signifies  “the  end 
of  the  lake.”  Cimital.  Fond  du  Lac.  Pop.  34.154. 

FDND  DU  LAC,  a flourishing  town,  capital  of  Fond  du 
Lac  co..  Wisconsin,  is  admirably  situated  at  the  S.  end  of 
Winnebago  Lake,  72  miles  N.N.W.  of  Milwaukee,  and  90 
miles  N.E.  of  Madison.  Lake  Winnebago,  which  is  a beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water,  30  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  forms 
a link  in  the  chain  of  navigable  waters  connecting  Lake 
Michigan  and  its  tributaries  with  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  is  the  channel  of  an  active  and  extensive  trade.  The 
Fox  River,  by  which  Winnebago  Lake  communicates  with 
Green  Bay,  has  been  rendered  navigable  for  steamboats,  and 
a Ciinal  hits  been  cut  from  the  same  river  to  the  \\  iscoiisin. 
Fond  du  Lac  has  grown  up  almost  entirely  since  1845,  and 
the  population  has  increased  with  surprising  rajiidity.  The 
Chicrago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  connects  Fond  du  Lac 
with  Chicjigo  on  one  hand,  and  Green  Ray  op  the  other. 
The  town  is  built  on  ground  ascending  gradually  from  the 
lake,  and  is  pleasantly  embowered  among  groves  and  cliimpa 
of  trees.  It  hits  an  abundance  of  the  purest  water,  obtained 
by  means  of  Artesian  wells,  which  vary  in  depth  from  90  to 
130  feet.  It  contains  1 national  bank,  2 other  banks,  4 
public  halls,  11  churches.  2 high-.schools,  13  dry-goods  stores, 
5 drug  stores.  6 book  stores, flouring-mills,  3 j)laning-mill.s, 
and  16  saw-mills  It  has  also  2 plow  factories,  4 cabinet 
shojis.  3 soap  factories,  1 manufactory  of  railroad  car.s,  6 of 
wagons,  1 of  threshing  machines,  and  6 grain  elevators. 
Due  daily  and  4 weekly  newspajiers  are  issued  here.  Pop. 
in  1850,  2014;  in  1860,  5450;  in  1865,  about  10,000. 

FDND  DU  LAC,  a settlement  of  Itasca  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  St.  Louis  River,  22  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lake 
Superior.  It  is  accessible  by  steamboats  from  the  lake. 

FDN  DKTTES,  f/Nc'd^t/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Indre-et-Loire.  4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Tours.  Pop.  in  1852,  2283. 

FDNDI.  fontdee.  (anc.  FunUli.)  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  on  the  Appian  Way,  14  miles  N .W.  of 
Gaeta.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  unhealthy  from  the  proximity  of  a 
■salt  l.agoon.(anc.  PiivduhivsLvtcus;)  but  it  has  a Gothic  cathe- 
dral, and  various  other  public  buildings,  with  extensive  re- 
mains of  Cyclopean  walls.  Its  vicinity  (the  ancient  Cohidiut 
A’gtr)  is  extremely  fertile,  and  was  anciently  famous  for  its 
w ine. 

FONDD,  fonMo,  a market-town  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Wildbach  and  Rovella,  25  miles  N.  of 
Trent.  Pop.  1426. 

FDNDDN,  fon  don^  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia.  28 
miles  N.W.  of  Almeria,  in  a valley  between  the  Sierras 
Nevada  and  de  Gador.  Ik  p.  1951. 

FONES'WDDD,  a post-oflice  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Virginia 

FONG,  foi’g,  a prefix  to  the  names  of  many  cities  of  China. 
See  also  Fu.vg. 

FONG  or  FUNG-YANG,  fhng-ydng,  a town  of  China,  pro 
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ince  of  Nganhoei,  on  a mountain  near  the  Iloai  ho,  405 
.nih  s S.  by  E.  of  Peking.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  foundei’ 
)1  the  Ming  dynasty. 

F.JNG-TSI  ANG,  fong-tse-dng^  a city  of  China,  province  of 
Bheii-see,  on  an  afflueut  of  the  Hoei-ho,  90  miles  W.  of 
See-ngan. 

FGNM,  fon^nee.  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  34  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  3053. 

FONSECA,  fon-s.Vki,  a town  of  Spain.  12  miles  S.  of 
Toledo.  Pop.  4162.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  dye- 
wo  ks,  and  brandy  distilleries. 

FONSECA  GULF,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Conchagua. 

F0NT.\1N'  EBLEAU,  fO.\-tSn-bl6'.  probably  contracted  fron 
Fontaine  Belle  Eau,  “ fountain  of  beautiful  water,”  (L.  Funs 
Bi'llaque.us,  F>ns  BImudi.)  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Marne.  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  forests  in 
the  empire,  on  the  railway  from  Paiis  to  Lyons,  abt  ut  2 miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  37  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris. 
It  is  well  built,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick,  with  spa- 
cious and  regular  sti-eets.  It  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  fiist  re- 
port. and  several  public  offices;  contains  fine  barracks,  a com- 
munal college,  school  of  design,  public  libiary  of  28,'.)'K) 
volumes,  public  baths,  and  .several  hospitals  The  castle  or 
palace  of  Fontainebleau,  fla  m which  the  town  deri\es  its  chief 
impurtance.  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  France.  Many 
of  its  sovereigns  have  made  it  their  favorite  residence,  and  vied 
with  each  other  in  lavishing  upon  it  all  the  embellishments 
that  art  could  furnish.  Henry  IV.  expended  upon  it  about 
lOO.tH.O/..  Louis  XIV.  above  2UO.OOOZ.,  Napoleon,  250.(JUOZ.,  and 
Louis  Philippe,  it  is  said,  still  more  than  any  of  his  prede- 
tessois.  The  park,  laid  out  like  a vast  garden,  and  adorned 
*rith  statues,  temples,  fountains,  lakes,  and  watertiills.  cor- 
responds to  the  magnificence  of  the  palace.  The  forest, 
which  has  an  area  of  84  English  square  miles,  abounds 
with  all  kinds  of  game.  Fontainebleau  has  manufactures 
nf  calico,  porcelain,  and  stone-ware;  akso  quarries  of  .sand- 
stone. extensively  used  in  paving  the  streets  of  Paris  and 
the  roads  of  the  surroundirg  districts;  and  a trade  in  wine, 
fruits,  preserves,  horses,  and  cattle.  Fotitainebleau  is  the 
birthplace  of  Philippe  IV.,  Henry  III.,  and  Louis  Xlll., 
Kii  gs  of  France,  and  Dancourt  and  Poinsonet.  dramatic 
authors.  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  resided  here  after 
her  abdication.  Pope  Pius  VIl.  was  detained  here  for  18 
mi)nth.s.  and  here  Napoleon  signed  his  first  abdication  in 
1814.  Pop.  1852,  10,365. 

FONTAI  N E FRANCA  ISE,  f6N«'t,-\n'(or  ffiNc't^n') fr8N«'sdz', 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Cote-d’Or,  20  miles  N'.E.  of 
Dijon.  Pop.  1208.  It  has  a fine  chateau  and  a monument 
hi  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

F.tNTAlN'E  L’EVLQUE,  fdiNo't^nZ  li'w^k',  a town  of  Bel- 
gium. province  of  Hainant,  6 miles  VV.  of  Charleroi.  Pop. 
3018,  employed  in  iron  forges,  hardware  manufactures!.  Ac. 

FGNTAIN'E  NOTUE-DA.ME.  ffiNo't^iP  tiot’r-ddm.  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Xord,  2 miles  W.  of  Cambrai. 
Pop.  1582. 

FON  TANA.  fon-t4'ni.  a village  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  8^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sora.  Pop.  2100. 

FONTANA,  fon-ti/nd,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  near 
Parma.  Pop.  1000. 

Fontana  FREDDA.  foti-t^'nl  a village  of  North- 

ern Italy.  32  miles  W.S.W.  of  Udine. 

Fi)NT  AN  A ROSA,  fon-tA'na-ro^sa.  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  I'rincipato  Ultra  1.,  4|  miles  W.  of  Trigento.  Pop.3000. 

FONTANELLA,  fon-td-i  8l'li,  or  FOaTANELLA  DEL 
PIANO,  fon-td-n^lMl  d8l  pe-d'no,  a decayed  town  of  Northern 
Holy.  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bergamo. 

FONTANELLATO,  fon-td-i.8l-LVto,  or  FONTANALLATA, 
fon-ta-nd.-id'td,  a village  of  Italy,  7 miles  W.N.W.  of  Parma. 
Pep.  1600. 

F..)NTANE-MORE,  fon-tdfiiA-mofi-A,  (L.  Favf.a' na-M mh-a,)  a 
village  of  Piedmont,  36  miles  E.S.E.  of  Aosta.  Pop.  1 190. 

F.i.NT.\.N  E'i^)-DI-N'U^'ARA.  fon-td-i  A'to-dee-no-\  Afi  d,  a vil- 
lage of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Pieduior.t.  about  15  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Novara,  near  the  Ag  gna.  Pop.  2531. 

FONTAN  ETo-DI-VEItCELLl,  fon-td-i.A  to-dee  vAa-chAltlee, 
a village  of  the  Sardinian  State.s,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Vercelli, 
near  the  Po.  Pop.  2234. 

FONTARABIA,  fon'ta-rAffie-a,  (Sp.  Fitentf.rrahia, 
rd-bee'd.)  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  in  Biscay,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Bidassoa,  which  foims  a part  of  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Spain.  It  is  chietiy  interest- 
ing on  ai'count  of  its  histi  rival  a.ss(  ciations.  '1  he  town  itself 
has  been  frequently  besieged,  and  its  vicinity  has  been  the 
sceneof  numerous  military  operalions.  In  1837.  some  .severe 
fighting  took  place  here  between  General  Evans  ai  d the 
Carlists.  the  former  eventually  taking  the  town.  Lat.  43° 

22'  N.,  Ion.  1°  47'  W. Adj.  and  inhab.,  Font.ar.\hian,  tbn'- 

td  lAMie-an. 

FGNTCOUVER'TE.  fANc'koo'vaiRt/,  (L.  Fms  OperHus.)  a vil- 
lage of  the  Sardinian  States,  on  the  Arvan.  about  3 miles 
W.S.W.  of  San  Giovanni  di  .Moriano.  I'op.  1501). 

FONTE.  foiiRA,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  government 
of  Venice.  21  miles  W.N.W.  of  Treviso.  Pop.  1630. 

FG.NTECCH  10,  fon-tAk'ke-o.  a village  of  Naples,  province 
of  Abruz/.o  Ultra  11.,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Aquila.  Pop.  863. 
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FONTELLO,  fon-t?ltlo,  a market-town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira,  on  the  Douro,  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Lamego. 

FONTEN  AY-LE-CGMTE,  fAN«'teh-nAMeli-k6Nt.  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Vendee,  on’ the  Ve'nd5e.  where  it  be- 
comes navigable.  33  miles  S.E.of  Bourbon- Vindee.  Pop.  in 
1852,  7884.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a communal 
college,  barracks,  hospitals,  a church  with  a .spire  311  feet  in 
height,  and  a ruined  castle.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse 
linen  and  woollen  cloths;  and  it  is  an  en Depot  for  the 
Gironde  and  t harente  wines.  Fontenav  is  the  name  of 
numerous  communes  and  villages  of  France,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Fonte.nay-aux-Roses.  department  of  Seine,  S.  of 
Paris,  with  a station  on  the  railway  to  Sceaux. 

FON'i'EN  AY-fcOUS-BOIS,  f6N“'teh-nAEsoo-bwd.  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seine,  1 mile  E.  of  Vincennes.  Pop 
1696. 

FON'TENOY.  f(')N°'leh-nwAZ,  a A’illage  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Hainaut,  5 miles  S.E.of  'i'ournay.  Here  on  the  30th  of 
April.  1745,  the  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Cumbeiland  were 
defeated  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Saxe. 

FONTENOY-LE-CT1aTEAU,  f5N'''teh-nw^-Ieh-sha't6',  a 
town  ol  France,  department  of  Vosges,  on  tlie  'Toney,  17 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Epinal.  Pop.  1372. 

FON'i'ES,  fon'tAs.  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Tras-os- 
Montes.  about  15  miles  W.  of  Villa  Real.  Pop.  D 00. 

fON'i’EVI  VO,  fon-tA-vee'vo,  a village  of  Italy,  province 
of  Parma,  in  a plain  9 miles  W.N.IV.  of  Parma.  It  contains 
a magnificent  marble  mausoleum  of  Ferdinand,  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  who  died  here  in  1802  and  a college  of  Maria 
Louisa.  Pop.  2630. 

FON'i'EVRAUL'T,  fANo'teh-vrob  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Maine-et-L(  ire,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Sauniur.  Pc  p.  1400. 
It  owed  its  foundation  to  a fann  us  abbey,  destroyed  during 
the  first  revolution,  a part  of  whiih  is  now  a prison.  The 
other  remaining  portions  are  a chui  ch  of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  which  are  the  ti mbs  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  1.  of  Ei  g- 
land,  Eleanor  of  Guienne.  and  Isabelle,  widow  of  King  .1  hn. 

FON'THIILL,  BlSlPOP’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  c t Wilts. 

FON T'Hl  LL  GlFtFORD, a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts, 
1^  miles  S.E.  of  Hindon.  Here  stood  Fonthill  Abbey,  xhe 
superb  and  singular  mansion  of  the  late  M . Becktbrd,  Esq. 

FONTIVEKOS,  fon-te-vA'roce,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile,  province,  and  25  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Aiila.  Pop.  694. 

FONT'MELL-.MAGZN  A,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

FON'i’VIElLLE,  f(iN«'ve-AF  or  fAN«'ve-Atye,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  5 miles  N.E.  of 
Arles.  Pop.  1786.  Near  it  are  excellent  stone  quarries. 

FONZ,  fons  or  fonth,  a town  of  Spain,  35  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Huesca.  Pop.  2160.  It  has  Roman  remains. 

FONZASO.  fon-zA'so,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Belluno.  Pop.  2700. 

FOO,  FOU,  or  FU,  a Chine.<e  word  signifying  a “city”  or 
more  properly  a “city  of  the  tiist  class,”  joined  to  many 
bhinese  names,  as  Kai  Fong  Foo,  Yunnan  Foo;  these  com- 
pounds leing  nearly  equivalent  to  the  “great  city  of  Kai 
Kong,”  the  "great  city  of  Yunnan,”  Ac.  It  may.  howexer, 
be  observed  that  there  are  several  other  Chinese  words  repre- 
sented in  I'.nglish  by  fibo  having  altogether  a different  sig- 
nification from  the  above. 

FOU  or  FOU.  fbo,  a town  of  China,  province  of  Shensee, 
situated  on  the  Lo-ho,  45  miles  S.  of  Yenngan. 

FOOAH,  FOUAll.or  FOU  A,  foo^A.  (anc.  AA  fill's.)  a village  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  IV.  arm  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Atfch,  16 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Rosetta. 

FtO'bllOO',  FOO-CIIOO-FOO,  foo'choo'foot,  FOO-CHOW- 
FOO,  FUO-TCHUW-FOO,  fooVhSw'foot,  or  FOU-TCHE( lU- 
FOU,  foo'cliA-oo'foo',  a city  of  China,  one  of  the  five 
ports  recently  opened  for  commerce,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Fo-kien,  on  the  Min  liiver,  25  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Lat.  26°  12'  24"  N..  Ion.  119°  3U'  E.  Pep.  estimated 
at  509,600.  It  is  .surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
about  4 miles  distant,  and  is  enclo.sed  by  a castellated  wall, 
9 or  19  miles  in  circumference,  outside  of  which  aie  su- 
burbs as  extensive  as  the  city  itself,  'fhe  w hole  is  com- 
manded by  a fortified  hill  509  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
i.  side  of  the  walls  is  another  height  crowned  by  a conspi- 
cm  us  watch  tower.  A long  bridge,  erected  on  giai  ife  pil- 
lars, here  crosses  the  river,  and  is  partly  covered  with  shops. 
'The  walled  city  is  very  .superior  to  that  of  Amoy:  it  has 
good  shops  anti  houses,  a main  street,  with  residences  for 
the  public  functiotiaries.  Large  (juantities  of  cotton  goods 
and  well  dyed  blue  cloths  are  manufactured  here,  and  590 
ovens  for  the  production  of  porcelain,  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  Near  it  are  also  exten- 
sive lead  mines;  and  the  black  tea  district  being  within  70 
miles,  tea  is  procured  at  Foo-choo  25  per  cent,  cheajier 
than  at  Canton.  A large  commerce  is  carried  on  viih  the 
inaiitime  provinces  of  China,  both  by  land  and  water,  alst 
with  the  Loo-choo  Islands  and  Japan.  Principal  exports, 
timber,  tea.  paper,  bamboo,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  spices, 
cojiper.  and  corn.  Imports  comprise  salt,  sugar,  European 
manufactures,  and  a great  variety  of  othiT  goods.  Besides 
the  trade  by  land,  it  is  estimated  that  shipping  to  29.t)00 
tons  is  tmiployed  in  the  trade  of  Foo-choo;  and  the  value  of 
the  import  and  return  cargoes  is  supposed  to  amotmt  h* 
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$7,000,000  annually.  One  half  the  population  are  supposed 
io  be  addicted  to  smoking  opium,  on  which  above  $2,000,000 
are  annually  spent. 

FOO-CnOO-FOO  or  FOO-CIIOW-FOO,  a city  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-see.  240  miles  N.W.  of  the  foregoing  city. 

FOO-KEU,  foo'ku',  or  foo'ke-oo^  a town  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Honan,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Iloai-ho,  45  miles  S. 
cf  Kaifong. 

FOO'LADOO',  a mountainous  di.strict  of  Western  Africa, 
near  the  .sources  of  the  Senegal,  between  Ion.  8°  and  10°  W., 
and  intersected  by  the  18th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  The  scenery 
of  this  country  is  represented  as  singularly  grand  and 
sublime,  with  villages  perched  among  precipices  of  many 
hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 

F.IOLAII.S.  FOULAIIS,  or  FULAIIS,  foondz',  by  some 
writers  called  FHLLATAIIS,  tklWtiz,  a remarkable  race, 
widely  ditfused  through  West  Africa,  particularly  Senegam- 
bia.  their  principal  kingdoms  are  Foota  Toro.  Bondoo.  Foola- 
doo,  K.iarta,  Ludamar.  andKasson.  Their  original  locality  is 
unluDwn.  Though  allied  to  the  negro  family,  they  differ 
widely  in  their  physical  characteristics  from  that  race,  having 
neither  their  deep  jet  color,  crisped  hair,  flat  nose,  nor  thick 
lips.  In  person  they  are  tall,  w'ell  proportioned,  and  of  erect 
and  graceful  figure.  In  speaking  of  the  negro  nations,  they 
always  rank  themselves  with  the  white  people.  They  are 
shrewd  and  ititelligent,  are  active  traders,  and  indu.strious 
agriculturists,  which  is  their  chief  and  favorite  employment. 
They  have  many  large  commerci.il  towns,  large  tracts  of 
highly-cultivated  lands,  and  numerous  schools.  They  are 
mostly  Mohammedans,  to  which  religion  they  became  con- 
verts about  400  years  ago. 

FOO-MINO.  foo'ming',  a town  of  China,  province,  and  18 
miles  N.W.  of  Yunnan,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 

FOONAI  or  FOUNAI,  foo'ni',  a considerable  town  of  Jar 
pan,  island  of  Kioo-Sioo,  near  its  N.  coast. 

FOO-MNG  or  FOU-NING,  foo'ning'.  a city  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Fokieu,  capital  of  a department,  70  miles  N.E,  of 
Foo-choo-foo. 

FOOMNQ  or  FOU-NING,  a city  of  China,  province  of 
Pe-chee-lee.  near  the  Vellow  8ea,  105  iniltrs  E.  of  Peking. 

FOO-l’IM  or  FOU-PIM.  foo-pimf.  a town  of  China,  province 
of  Pe-chee-lee,  63  miles  W.  of  P.ao-ting. 

FOO-PIN  or  FOUPIN,  foo-pin',  .a  town  of  China,  province 
of  Quang-tnng. 

FOOK  and  FOORIAN.  See  Dab  Foob. 

FOOKlCAKl.t,  tbo-re-k3h’e-d,  a large  town  of  West  Africa, 
in  the  Mandingo  country,  75  miles  N.N.E.  of  8ierra  Leone. 

FOOSEE,  FUUSI  or  FUSI.  foo'.see'.  the  I dtiest  mountain  in 
the  empire  of  .Japan,  commonly  called  by  the  .lapane.se  Foosee- 
TAM.\.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  35°  15'  N'..  Ion.  13S°  35'  E.,  in  the 
province  of  Soorooga,  island  of  Niphon.  Its  height,  accord- 
ing to  iiiehold.  is  12.440  feet;  it  stands  in  an  i.solated  position, 
in  the  centre  of  a boundless  landscape  of  uncommon  beauty. 
It  is  an  ancient  volcano,  formerly  the  most  active  in  all  Ja- 
pan; but  a century  and  a half  have  elapsed  since  the  last 
eruption,  and  its  crater  is  now  filled  with  water.  It  is  re- 
garded with  a superstitious  reverence:  and  in  the  month  of 
August,  lloodhist  devotees  make  pilgrimages  to  its  summit, 
to  offer  prayers  to  the  idols  which  have  been  placed  in  the 
ravines  of  the  rock  by  their  ancestors.  According  to  Ja- 
panese historians,  this  mountain  emerged  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  in  the  year  285  li.C.,  and  a corresponding  depres- 
sion .)f  the  ground  produced,  in  a niugh'  nig'd.  the  great  Lake 
Mitsoo,  or,  as  .Siebold  names  it.  Biwako.  'The  last  eruption 
occurred  at  the  close  of  the  year  17u7. 

F(}(>-.SIIAN  or  FOU-SCHA.\.  foo'sh3n^  a large  city  of 
China,  province  of  Quang-tong.  21  miles  E. N.E.  of  Canton, 
on  the  island  of  See-Kiang,  (8i-Kiang.)  A portion  of  its  in- 
h.ibitants.  as  is  common  in  many  other  towns  in  China,  live 
in  lK>at.s.  Pup.  estimated  at  200,01)0. 

Ft)0-8IIAN  or  FOU-C[[.\N,  foo'.shint,  a town  of  China, 
province  of  Iviang-soo,  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  below  Nan- 
king. at  the  base  of  a fortified  height. 

FO  WIV  .\MA  or  FOUSIYAMA.  See  FooSEE. 

FOO'TA,  a territory  of  Western  Africa,  in  Senegamhia,  S. 
of  the  Senegal,  extending  from  Dagana,  on  the  N.W.,  to 
North  Ouererr.  on  the  S.E.,  between  lat.  15°  and  16°  26'  N., 
Ion.  12°  36'  and  16°  36'  W.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
of  which  that  on  the  W.  is  called  Foota-Tora,  that  in  the 
centre  Foota.  (Proper.)  and  that  on  the  E.  Foota-Damga. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  well  watered,  and  well  cultivated;  but  the 
climate  is  extremely  hot.  The  principal  productions  are 
rice  and  other  cereals,  cotton  of  excellent  quality,  and 
tobacco.  'J'he  forests  are  extensive,  and  the  district  con- 
tains several  iron  mines.  The  natives  profess  the  Moham- 
medan religion.  The  government  is  theocratic  and  elective; 
but  the  (tlrtiamy  or  chief  must  be  cho.sen  from  certain  privi- 
leged families,  by  a council  of  five  persons  The  almamy  is 
controlled  by  the  council  of  five,  to  whom  he  mu.st  constantly 
Kulunit  his  acts  and  who  possess  the  right  of  reprimanding, 
deposing,  and  even,  in  certain  cases,  of  putting  him  to  death. 

FOt)T.\- BONDOO.  See  Boxnoo. 

FOO'r.\-,T.\LLON,  foo'ti-i^rion',  a considerable  district  of 
W'est'irn  Africa,  in  ^negambia,  intersected  by  lat.  13°  N.  and 
Ion.  13°  W It  is  extremely  mountainous,  and  remarkable 
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for  the  roni.antic  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  rivers  Senegal. 
Gambia,  and  Grande,  have  their  source  within  this  distru  t.. 
The  capital,  Tim  bo.  in  lat.  10°  25'  N.,  Ion.  10°  40'  W.,  cou 
tains  a pop.  of  alout  7000. 

FOO-'l’CHOW-FOO  or  FOO-CIIOW-FOO.  See  Foo-Cnoo. 

FOO'l’/DEE  or  FU'f'riE.  fooPtee.  a fishing-village  of  .'-‘vr.N 
land,  in  Aberdeenshire,  forming  a suburb  of  New  Abercleon. 
and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbo- 

FOO'l'SlTZ  or  FOU'i’SI'rZ.  foot'.sits',  a town  of  Japan,  cr 
the  island  of  Niphon,  province  of  Bingo,  105  miles  N.E  of 
Miako. 

FORBACII.  foii'bSkL  a town  of  France,  department  of  Mo- 
selle, on  the  Nancy  and  Mannheim  Railway,  43  miles  N.E.  of 
Metz.  Pop.  in  1852,  4826.  It  manufactures  woollen  cloths 
and  tobacco-pipes. 

FORBACTl,  foR'b^K,  a village  of  Baden,  on  the  Murg, 
here  crossed  by  a suspension  bridge,  24  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Carlsruhe.  Pop.  1245. 

FORBES,  foK^b^s.  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  8 miles  S.E. 
ofBudweis.  Pop.  720. 

FORBES’  (forl)z'iz)  ISLANDS,  off  the  N.E.  co.ast  of  Aus- 
tralia. in  Temple  Bay:  lat.  12°  .30'  S.,  Ion.  143°  20'  E. 

FOR/BUSII,  a post-office  of  Yadkin  co..  North  Carolina. 

FORCADOS,  RIO  DOS.  ree^)  doce  foR-k^ffloce.  a river  of 
Western  Africa.  Upper  Guinea,  falling  into  the  Biuht  of 
Benin;  lat. 5° 22' N.,  Ion. 5°  D' 15"  E.  'I'hebar.  at  its  mouth, 
is  1 mile  broad.  3 miles  long,  and  carries  13  feet  at  low 
water.  Forcados  is  considered  the  most  accessible  estuary 
f>n  the  coast,  with  a noble  sound  of  smooth  water,  5 fathoms 
deep,  immediately  within  the  bar. 

FORCALL,  foR-k^lP,  a town  of  Spain,  44  miles  N.  of  Cas- 
tellon  de  la  Plana,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Ebro.  Pop.  2060, 
engaged  in  the  manufficture  of  .sandal-cords. 

FORCALQUIER,  foR'kdl'ke-.V.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Basse.«-A]pes.  24  miles  S.IY.  of  Digne.  Pop. 
1998.  It  w’as  formerly  fortified. 

FOIUCE'I'T.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding 

FORCIMIEIM,  foKK'hlme,  a fortified  tow’ii  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Regnitz,  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bamberg,  on  the  railway 
thence  to  Nuremberg.  Pop. .3600.  It  has  a collegiate  i hiirch, 
a synac^ogue.  and  an  arsenal.  Rudolph  of  Rheinfield  was 
(dected  emperor  here  by  the  diet  of  1(  77. 

FOKCHTENAU.  foRK'tek-n6w\  (Ilun.  Fralvn-Allyo.  Mk' 
no'olPyOh'.)  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co  . and  11  mil.*s  11''. 
of  (Edenburg.  Pop.  729.  It  has  an  elegant  new  residence 
of  the  Eszterhaz.v  ffimily. 

FORCHTENBERG,  fonK^ten-b§Ro',  a town  of  IVurtera- 
berg.  18  miles  N.E.  of  Heilbronn.  Pop.  1164. 

FORD,  ford,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland, 
7^  miles  IV.N.IV.  of  IVindsor.  Ford  Ca.stle  is  partly  mo- 
dern. It  was  taken,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
by  James  lY. 

FORD,  a parish  of  England,' co.  of  Salop. 

FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

FORD,  a township  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Dinham. 

FORD,  a post-office  of  Geauga  co..  Ohio. 

FORDE.  fouMMi,  a parish  and  village  of  Norway,  76  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Bergen.  Pop.  of  parish  3760. 

FOIUDEN.  a parish  of  North  IVales,  co.  of  Montgomery. 

FORDGI.IM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

FORDII.IM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  E.s.sex. 

FORDH.-IM.  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Norfolk. 

FORDMIAM,  a post-village  of  IVestchester  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad.  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  New  York.  It 
is  the  seat  of  St.  John’s  College,  (Roman  Catholic.)  a thriv- 
ing institution  founded  in  1841. 

FORDHNG BRIDGE,  a market  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Hants,  on  the  Avon,  here  cros.sed  by  a stone- 
bridge.  19  miles  N.W.  of  Southampton.  Pop.  in  1851,  3178. 

FGRDHNGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

FORDOCHE,  fnr'doshL  a small  bayou  of  Louisiana,  flows 
through  Pointe  Coupee  and  Iberville  parishe.s,  and  commu- 
nicates with  Atchafalaya  Bavou. 

FORDOCII E.  a post-office  of  Point  Coupee  parish.  Loni.siana. 

F'OR'DON.  a town  of  Prussia.  Poland,  7 miles  E.N'.E.  of 
Bromberg,  on  the  Yistula.  Pop.  2080. 

FOIUDOUN.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kincardine. 

FORD’S  CR  EEK.  a post-office,  Catahoula  parish,  Loni.siana. 

FORD’S  Dl^POT.  a post-office  of  Dinwiddie  co.,  A’irgini.a. 

FORDS  FERRY,  a post-officeof  Crittenden  co..  Kentucky 

FORD’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Georgia. 

FORDSWILLE.  a post-village  in  Marion  co.,  IMi.ssissippi, 
on  the  western  bank  of  Pearl  River,  about  100  miles  S.byE, 
of  Jackson. 

FORDSYILLE.  a post-village  of  Ohio  co.,  Kentucky,  130 
miles  \Y.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

FORDYCiE,  for-diss',  a maritime  pari.sh  of  Scotland,  on 
North  Sea,  co.  of  Banff.  The  village  is  a burgh  of  barony. 

FORE,  a dec.ayed  town  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Wt  st- 
meath.  3 miles  E.  of  Castlepollard.  Pop.  119.  The  town, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  has  an  ancient  gtoiie 
cross,  ruins  of  a priory  and  chapel,  and  the  cell  of  a hermit, 
tenanted  so  late  as  1764. 

FORE'LAND,  (NORTH  and  SOUTH.)  two  celebrated  heivx 
lands  in  England,  co.  of  Kent;  the  first  forming  the  N.E. 
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ftnjrle  of  the  county,  and  the  most  easterly  land  In  England. 
It  consists  of  chalky  clilTs,  nearly  200  feet  in  heiirht,  pro- 
jectinir  into  the  North  Sea,  and  having  a li:ht-house  with 
fixed  light,  elevated  1S4  feet,  in  lat.  61°  22'  5"  N.,  Ion.  1°  26' 
7"  \V.  'J'he  South  Foreland  is  about  16  miles  S.  of  the  foi^ 
mer,  the  Downs  lying  between.  It  has  two  light  houses,  in 
lat.  51“  8' 4"  N..  Ion.  1°  22' 5"  E.,  elevation  .372  feet,  with 
fixed  lights,  to  warn  ships  coming  from  the  S.,  of  their  ap- 
proach to  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

FOHKtMARK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

FORENZA.  fo-r^nfzd,  fane,  fhrp.nltxm  ?)  a city  of  Naples, 
province  of  B.asilicata,  in  the  Apennines,  15  miles  N.E.  of 
Potenza.  Pop.  6100. 

FOR'EST.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham.  Pop. 
884,  partly  employed  in  lead  mines.  Here  are  cascades  of 
the  Tees  and  romantic  scenery. 

FOREST,  a village  of  Belgium.  See  FoRfer. 

FOREST,  a county  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  an  area  of  .376  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Cla- 
rion or  Toby’s  River,  and  the  tiorthern  part  is  traversed  by 
Teonista  Creek.  The  surfoce  is  uneven  and  hillv.  and  ex- 
tensively covered  with  thick  forests  of  pine.  The  .soil  is 
moderately  fertile,  except  where  it  is  too  rough  and  rocky 
for  cultivation.  Lumber  is  the  chief  article  of  export. 
Stone  coal  is  found.  The  Clarion  river  is  navigable  by  small 
boats  through  the  county,  and  the  route  of  the  Sunbury 
and  Erie  Railroad  passes  near  the  north-eastern  extremity. 
This  county  was  formed,  about  the  year  1851,  out  of  the 
northern  partof  Jefferson,  and  is  not  included  in  the  census 
of  1850.  Capital,  Marion.  Pop.  898. 

FOREST,  a townsliip  in  Genesee  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  632. 

FOREST,  a township  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Fond 
du  Lac  CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1231. 

FOREST,  BLACK,  Germany.  See  Black  Forest. 

FOR'ESTBURG,  a posLtown,ship  of  Sullivan  co.,  New 
jTork.  44  miles  W.  of  Newburg.  Pop.  911. 

FOREST  CAN'TONS,  Switzerland,  are  the  cantons  of 
Lucerne.  Schwytz,  Uri.  and  Unterwalden.  in  thevcontre  of 
which  is  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons. 

FOR'EST  CI’JVY,  a post-village  of  Tompkins  co..  New 
York  145  miles  W.  of  Alhcny. 

FOREST  CREEK,  of  Union  district.  South  Carolina,  flows 
S.E..  and  enters  the  Tiger  River  10  miles  S.E.  of  Unionville. 

FOIPESTDALE.  a post-office  of  Rutland  co..  Vermont. 

FOREST  D^POT,  a post-office  of  Bedf  ad  co..  Virginia. 

FOREST  G.VTE.  a station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way. England,  co.  of  Essex.  5 miles  E.N.E.  of  London. 

FOREST  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Claiborne,  parish, 
Louisiana. 

FOREST  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Elkhart  co..  Indiana. 

FORtEST  HILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

FORES'!’  HILL,  a station  on  the  London  and  Brighton 
Railway,  5 miles  S.  of  London  Brid  re.  Around  it  is  much 
beautiful  scenery,  which  is  interspersed  with  many  hand- 
some villas. 

FOREST  HILL,  a postmffice  of  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

FOREST  HILL,  a post-office  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland. 

FORES'P  HILL,  a post-office  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana. 

FORES'T  HOME,  a post-office  of  Newton  co.,  Arkansas. 

P'ORES’l’  Home,  a post-uthce  of  Amador  co.,  California. 

FORr.ST  HOUSE,  a small  village  of  Butler  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Forest  I'RONWORKS,  apost-village  of  Union  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

FOREST  LAKE,  a post-township  of  Susquehanna  co., 
Pennsylvania.  7 miles  N.W.  of  Montrose.  Poj).  1125. 

FORES'i'O,  fo-rfes'to.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
of  Bergamo.  .3  miles  W.  of  Sarnico.  Pop.  1251. 

FOREST  OAK.  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Maryland. 

FOREST-QU.\RTER.  a township  of  England,  co.  Durham. 

FOREST  RETREAT,  a post-office  of  Nicholas  co.,  Kentucky. 

FOREST  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Greenup  co..  Kentucky. 

FORtESTVILLE.  apost-village  of  Ha  rtf 'rd  co..  Connecticut, 
on  the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill  Railroad,  15  miles 
W.S  W.  of  Hartford. 

FORESTVILLE.  a thriving  post-village  of  Chautauqua  co., 
New  York,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  8 miles  E.  of 
Dunkirk.  It  contains  churches  for  the  MeOiodists,  Baptist.s, 
and  Universal ists.  and  about  half-a-dozen  stores.  Pop.  574. 

FORES'I'VILLE,  a post-oliice  of  Chester  co.,  PeTinsyl  vania. 

FORESTV’lLLE,  a post-office  of  .'•henandnah  co.,  Virginia. 

FORES'I'VILLE,  a post-village  in  Wake  co..  North  Caro- 
'ina.  15  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

FORES'I'VILLE,  a village  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois. 

FORESTVILLE,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  Iowa. 

FORET  or  FOREST,  fo'r.V,  or  to'r6h'.  (Flemish  Vnrst. 
voRst,)  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  7 miles  S.E.  of 
Liege,  on  the  Vesdre.  Pop.  2u28. 

FORET,  LA,  Id  fo'r.V,  or  fo'n^ht,  a maritime  hamlet  of 
France,  department  of  Finist^re.  arromlissement  of  Quim- 
per,  on  a bay  of  its  own  name.  Pop.  1.590. 

FOPiEZ.  fo'ra/,  an  old  division  of  Fra  nee.  in  the  province 
of  Lyonnais,  the  capital  of  which  was  .Monthrison,  now  form- 
ing the  grejiter  part  of  the  department  of  Loire. 

FOR'FAR,  FORFARSHIRE,  foi-'^r-shir,  or  ANGUS,  angt- 
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gfis,  a maritime  county  of  Scotland,  having  E.  the  North  Sea, 
and  S.  the  Frith  of  Tay.  Pop.  in  1851. 191.269.  The  surface 
is  naturally  divided  into  four  parallel  belts,  running  from 
N.E.  to  S.MC.  viz.,  the  Braes  of  Angus,  a part  of  the  Grampian 
range;  the  V.ale  of  Strathmore:  the  Sidlaw  Hills;  the  rich 
plain  on  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  the  sea.  The  pi  incipal  rivers 
are  the  North  and  South  Esks.  and  the  Isla.  Forfar  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  coarse  linen  manufactures  of  Scotland.  It 
has  5 royal  burghs,  viz.,  Dundee.  Arbroath.  Fortar.  Montrose, 
and  Brechin.  It  sends  3 members  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
1 being  for  the  county. 

FORFAR,  a parliamentary,  municipal,  and  royal  burgh 
and  parish  of  Scotland,  c.apital  of  the  county  of  Forfar,  in 
the  vale  of  Sti  athmo'-e,  near  a small  lake,  14  miles  N. N.E. 
of  Dundee,  with  which,  and  Arbroath,  it  is  connected  by 
railw.ay.  Pop.  in  1851,  11.009 : pop.  of  borough.  9311.  It  is 
well  built,  has  hand.some  county  buildings,  an  excellent 
news-room  and  library,  numerous  schools,  and  places  of 
worship,  with  considerable  manufactures  of  Highland 
brogues  and  coarse  linens.  Forfar  unites  with  Montrose, 
Arbroath.  Brechin,  and  Bervie,  in  sending  1 member  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

FORFARSHIRE,  a co.  of  Scotland.  See  Forfar. 

FORG,  forg,  a town  of  Per.sia,  province  of  Laristan.  175 
miles  S.E.  of  Sheeraz.  It  is  inclosed  by  an  earthen  rampart, 
is  well  furnished  with  water,  and  has  a fortified  palace,  and 
about  200  houses. 

FOR'GAN,  (formerly* Nt.  Philflom,)  a parish  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Fife,  on  the  Tay.  opposite  Dundee,  with  Avhich  it  com- 
municates by  a steam  ferry. 

FOR'G  ANllENtNY.  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Perth  and 
Kinross,  6 miles  S.VV'.  of  Perth.  It  has  remains  of  Roman 
and  Danish  camps. 

FORGARIA.  foR-gi're-i,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  go- 
vernment of  Venice,  near  the  Tagliauiento,  16  miles  N.W. 
of  Udine.  Pop.  1050. 

FORGES-LKS-EAUX,  foRzh-lAz-S.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Rouen. 
Pop.  1653.  It  has  mineral  springs,  and  an  establishment 
of  baths,  frequented  from  July  to  September.  Its  three 
springs.  La  Reinf.tte.  La  Royale.  and  La  CARniNAi.E,  were 
so  named  from  having  been  resorted  to  in  1632  by  Louis 
XITI , his  Queen,  and  the  Cardinal  Richelieu.  'I'hey  are 
chalybeate,  and  have  a temperature  of  45°  Fahrenheit. 

FORGE  VILLAGE,  a post-village  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  Stony  Brook  Railroad,  6 miles  from 
Groton,  and  about  30  miles  N.M'.  of  Boston. 

FOIUGLEN',  a parish  of  Scotland,  county,  and  7-J-  miles  S. 
of  Banff.  The  ancient  castle  of  Forglen  is  situated  on  the 
romantic  banks  of  the  Deveron. 

FOTUGUE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

FORI  A.  fo're-d.  or  FORIO.  fotre-o.  a seaport  town  ofNaples. 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Ischia,  district,  and  16 
miles  IV.S.W.  of  Pozzuoli.  Pop.  5100.  It  is  beautifully 
situated,  and  has  a good  harbor.  Near  it  are  mineral  baths. 

FORKHID  DEER  RIVER,  of  West  Tennessee,  is  formed 
by  two  branches,  the  South  and  North  Forks,  which  unite 
in  Dyer  countv.  Flowing  thence  south-westAvard,  it  enters 
the  Mis.sissippi.  near  the  north-westward  extremity  of  Lau- 
derdale county.  Keel-boats  ascend  the  South  Fork,  the 
largest  branch,  as  high  as  Jackson,  which  is  150  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  North  Fork  rises  near  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Madison  county,  and  joins  the  South  Fork  a 
few  miles  S.  of  Dversburg. 

FORK'ED  HEAD,  a he.adland  of  North  America.  Cape 
Breton,  on  the  S.E.  coast,  between  Fourchon  Harbor  and 
Portland  Cove. 

FORKED  RIVER,  a post-village  of  Dover  township. 
Ocean  co..  New  Jersey,  is  situated  on  a stream  of  its  own 
name,  about  9 miles  .S.S.E.  of  Toms  River.  It  has  2 grist 
mills.  1 .saw  mill,  a ship-yard,  a school-house,  and  a store. 
Most  of  the  citizens  are  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits  at  a 
distance  from  home;  but  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
village  many  exi-ellent  farms. 

FfiRKED* RIVER,  a postoffice  of  Monmouth  co..  New 
Jersey. 

FORKHIILL.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Armagh. 

FORKHiAND.  a thriving  j)nst-village  of  Greene  co..  Ala- 
bama. at  the  junction  of  the  Black  M’arrior  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers.  18  miles  S.  of  EutaAv. 

FORK  LICK,  a post-office  of  Nicholas  co.,  Virginia. 

FORK  MEE'T'INGHOUSE,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co., 
Maryland. 

FORKLVER’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Laclede  co..  Missouri. 

FORK  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Virginia. 

FORKS,  a township  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1140. 

PORKS,  a township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  691. 

FORKS  OF  ELKHIORN,  a postoffice  of  Franklin  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

FORKS  OF  PIGEON,  a post-office  of  Haywood  co..  North 
Carolina. 

FORKS  OF  POTCFMAC,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  oo., 
Virginia. 
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FORK'STON,  a post^villa^e  and  township  of  Wyoming  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  105  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

FOllKS'VILLE,  a pnst-otiice  of  Mecklettburg  co..  Virginia. 

FOUKSVILLE.  a small  post-village  of  Washita  parish, 
Louisiana,  miles  W.  of  IMunroe. 

FOKKSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois,  50  miles 
N.N'.VV'.  of  Chicago. 

KG  it  K'TOWN.  a post-village  in  Somerset  co.,  IMaryland, 
about  9(t  miles  S.S.E.  of  Annapolis. 

FORK  UNION,  a post-office  of  Fluvanna  co..  Virginia. 

FOR  LI,  foR-lee/,  (anc.  F><rum  LivUi.)  a walled  city  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  ill  the  State  of  J?milia,  capital  of  a province  of  its 
own  name,  38  mib-s  S.E.  of  Bologna,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ap- 
eninnes.  in  a pleasant  and  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the 
Itonco  end  Montone.  It  is  handsome  and  well  built,  with 
a spacious  square,  and  contains  many  beautiful  buildings, 
includiivi  several  palaces,  one  of  which,  the  Palazzo  (Juerini, 
is  after  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo.  It  also  has  a cathe- 
dral. and  several  other  churches,  most  of  which  are  adorned 
with  lino  p iintings,  by  Cignani,  Guido,  and  other  masters. 
There  are  lik  ovise  numerous  convents  in  the  town,  and  a 
famous  citadel,  now  a prison.  Forli  is  a bishop's  see.  and 
the  residence  of  the  legate.  It  has  a college,  a public  li- 
brary. and  some  literary  societies:  manufactures  of  silk 
ribbons,  silk  twist,  oil-cloth,  woollen  stutfs,  wax.  nitre, 
and  refined  sulphur;  and  a considerable  trade  in  corn, 
wines,  oil,  hemp,  and  auiseseeu.  ForU  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1797.  Pop.  17.723. 

FORbI,  a province  of  Central  Italy,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Adriatic,  Area,  about  750  sqiiare  miles.  CapiUil,  Forli. 
Pup.  in  1862,  224,463. 

FORLI  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Molise,  1]/^  miles 
N.  of  Isernia.  Pop.  2200. 

FORLIMPOi’OH,  foi(-lim-pop'o-le,  (anc.  Fo'n/.w  Poptl'ii,) 
a town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Forli,  5 milen 
E.S.E.  of  Forli.  Pop.  4191.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  a 
cathedral,  and  some  trade  in  wine,  llax.  and  silk. 

FGR.MMIY,  a ehapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 

FORMENTERA,  foR-m^n-tA'rii,  (anc.  Pityihns.)  one  of  the 
Balearic  Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean.  6 miles  S.  of  IviQa. 
I/ength  from  M'.  to  E..  13  miles;  breadth,  from  2 to  10  miles. 
Pop.  2 100.  engaged  in  agriculture. 

F IR.MERIE.  f R'uieh-reeb  a town  of  France,  department 
DfOise.  21  miles  N.N.W.  of  Beauvais.  Pop.  1257. 

FGRMlCIIil.  foR-mee'ki.  two  small  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. olf  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  intendency,  and  5 miles 
S.W.  of  Trapani,  the  E.  and  larger  being  covered  with  stone 
buildings,  and  having  a tolerable  harbor. 

F (RMICIIE.  f)R-mee'kA,  a group  in  the  Mediterranean, 
off  the  8.  E.  e'itremity  of  Elba. 

FGRMICHE  D1  GROSSETTO.  fo"-mee'ki  dee  gros-sSUto  a 
group  in  the  Mediterranean,  including  Monte  Christo,  Gian- 
luiti  Giglio,  <tc. 

F IRNIICOL.C.  foR-meetko-ld,  a village  of  Naples,  province 
of  Terra  <li  Lavoro,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Capua.  Pop.  20()0. 

F )R.MIG.4  foR-mee^gd  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas- 
Geraes.  140  miles  E.  of  Villa  Rica,  near  the  source  of  a small 
river  of  the  same  name,  comarca  of  Rio  Grande.  Pop.  2000. 

FGR.M1G.\RA.  foR-me-gdh'd.  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  Cremona,  6 miles  S.S.VVb  of  Soresina.  Pop.  1186. 

F »R.M1G.\S.  foR-mee'gds,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas-ileraes.  100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Minas-Novas.  Pop.  1000. 

F 'RMl  .LNE,  foR-me-jee'n-V,  a town  of  North  Italy,  situ- 
ated on  a canal  6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Modena.  Poj).  1800. 

F tRMIGN  Y.  foR'-meen'yee',  a town  of  France,  department 
ofCalvado.s.  12  miles  from  Baveux.  famous  for  a battle  bt^ 
tween  the  French  and  English,  in  1450.  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated,  and  in  conse((uence  of  w’hich  they  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Normandy.  A monument  to  commemo- 
rate the  event  wms  set  up  in  1831.  near  the  highway  be- 
tween Paris  and  Chi-rbourg.  at  the  spot  where  the  closing 
struggle  is  reconled  to  have  taken  place.  Pop.  537. 

F )R51  (Chinese  T.ii-wan  nr  Tai-<mnn.  tl-wdiP:  Fr.  Fnr- 
for.'moz':  Port.  Fb/vao.'ttt.  foR-mo'sd.  i.e.  "beautiful.”) 
an  island  of  tlie  t'hina  Sea.  between  22°  and  2.5°  30'  N..  and 
Ion.  120°  30'  and  122°  E.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  245  miles; 
br  adth  at  the  broadest  part,  whii  h is  at  the  centre,  about 
100  mil  IS.  .\r.ia.  15.000  square  miles.  The  whole  coast  of  the 
Island  facing  the  mainland,  and  f )r  a considerable  distance 
inland,  belongs  to  China, and  is  included  in  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Fokieti.  from  whiidi  it  is  distant  about  90 
miles.  The  rein  iinder.  or  E.  side  of  the  island,  is  nccu- 
pi  (1  by  aborigines.  Formosa  is  intersected  throughout  its 
whole  bmgth  liy  a ridge  of  mountains  called  Muh  Kun  SJuin, 
some  of  whose  summits  are  supposed  to  reach  an  eleva- 
tion of  12.00,1  feet,  and  are  covered  with  .snow  during  the 
wh  il,.,  year.  Their  declivitii'S  are  clothed  with  fine  trees  j 
*nd  pasture-grounds,  giving  the  island  a very  attractive  ap-  I 
i^.-arance  fnjin  the  sea.  whence  its  Portugue.se  name.  These 
mountains  present  many  evidences  of  former  volcanic 
v-dion.  Rivers  are  numerous  bn  the  \V.  side,  but  most 
of  them  ar(‘  mere  mountain  torrents.  The  soil  of  the  lower  [ 
tracts  and  the  more  gentle  slopes  of  the  mountains  is  ex-  j 
treniely  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  the  climate  salubrious. 
The  rice  trade  alone,  between  the  island  and  the  maritime  i 
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provinces  of  the  mainland,  employs  about  .300  vessels.  The 
rice  grown  in  Formosa  is  of  superior  quality.  IVhcat.  mil 
let,  maize,  several  kinds  of  vegetables,  sugar-cane,  oranges. 
pine-ai)]des.  guavas,  cocoa-nuts,  areca-nuts,  peaches,  apri 
cots,  figs  grapes,  pomegranates,  chestnuts,  and  melons  art 
also  raised  in  large  quantities.  'I'he  commerce  of  Formosa 
is  confined  chiefly  to  Fokien.  atid  to  a few  of  the  other  H. 
provinces  of  China,  from  which  if  iinports  teii — green  tea 
only,  and  that  of  a peculiar  kitid.  being  cultivated  on  the 
island — raw  silk,  woollen,  and  cottoTi  stuffs,  and  other  ma 
nufictures.  The  expoi-ts  besides  rice,  are  camphor,  sa.., 
sulphur,  maize,  fruits,  timber,  and  other  produce.  The 
dome.-itic  animals  are  cattle,  buffaloes,  horses,  asses,  goats, 
sheep,  and  hogs.  'The  E.  part  of  the  island  is  said  to  be  ii(- 
tested  with  tigers,  leopards,  and  wolvies,  I ut  none  aie  me* 
with  in  the  cultivated  districts  on  the  W.  side.  In  18IS 
coal  of  excellent  (luality.  and  extetiding  over  a large  area, 
was  discovered  at  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  of  Kelung-tow  or  Killon.  'I'he  aborigines  are 
of  a sletider  shape,  olive  complexi  m.  wear  lung  liair.  and 
blacken  their  teeth.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  clans 
or  tribes,  have  no  wnitten  language,  are  honest,  and  .just  in 
their  dealings,  but  revengeful  when  provoked.  The  Chi- 
nese portion  of  the  island  is  divided  into  fiur  districts,  the 
capital  of  whiidi  is  'rai-wan-f  m.  The  Chine.se  had  no  know- 
ledge of  Formo.sa  till  the  year  19)3.  and  their  sway  was  not 
established  over  it  till  irf-3.  Since  then  it  has  greatly  flou- 
rished through  their  industiy.  perseverance,  arid  agricul- 
tural skill.  An  extensive  emigration  is  still  going  on  from 
the  continent;  and  lands  are  taken  up  by  capitalists,  who 
not  o!ily  encourage  the  ])eople  to  go  over,  but  purchase 
large  numbers  of  poor  pei  sons  to  cci  upy  them.  'I'he  colo- 
nists are  wealthy  and  unruly,  and  are  a source  of  great  an- 
noyance, from  the  fi  eiinency  of  their  revolts,  to  the  ('hinese 
government.  Litei-ature  is  in  a fiourishing  state  in  the 
island,  and  the  people  of  Fokien  sometimes  send  their  sons 
there  to  obtain  literary  degi-ees.  Formosa  has  few  available 
harl)ors.  owing  to  tbe  shallowness  of  their  entrances.  The 
I channel  S.  fi'om  the  island  is  i-emarkable  f n-  the  violence  of 
its  .\.  winds  and  for  its  heavy  sea.s.  In  fi  32  the  Dutch  be- 
came masters  of  it.  but  they  were  expelled  by  the  famous 
pirate  Coxinga.  whose  successors  ruled  here  till  Iti.8;>,.  The 
Nerbudda  transport  and  the  brig  .\nn  were  wrecked  on  For- 
mosa in  1841.  and  nearly  all  their  survivors  were  ulti- 
mately put  to  death  with  great  ciuelty  by  the  Chiiie.se. 
Fop.  estimated  at  2.50  > OUO. 

FORMOSA.  foR-ino'si,  the  northernmfist  of  the  Bissagos 
Islands,  off  the  W.  coast  of  .Africa.  It  is  fertile  and  well 
wooded,  but  has  no  good  water.  'I'his  is  the  name  also  of 
the  river  of  Benin,  of  bays  on  the  Brazil  and  Zanguebar 
coasts,  of  a mountain  of.Tohore,  Malacca,  and  of  a village  of 
Sicily.  S.E.  of  Trapani,  with  20(10  inhabitants. 

FOR.MOSA  or  F>iRMOSO.  See  Brnin.  River  of. 

FORMOSA,  (for-ni'vsd  ) Mou.xt  and  River,  near  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  Malacca  Strait.  'The 
mount  is  in  lat.  1°  49'  N.,  Ion.  102°  55'  E..  40  miles  E.  of 
Malacca,  'i'he  W.  end  forms  the  blulT  point  of  land  called 
Point  Sizan  on  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance  of  I ormosa 
River,  which  extends  a considerable  way  into  the  country, 
and  tails  into  the  Sti  ait  of  Malacca,  at  lat.  2°  N.,  Ion.  102° 
50'  E. 

FORMOtSA.  a village  of  Cole  co.,  Mi.ssouri.  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  near  the  mouth  of  Osage  River,  about  10  miles 
below  .lefferson  City. 

FORMOSE.  an  island  of  China.  See  Formos.x. 

FOR  NAS.  foR'm^sb  a village  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Antolia,  7 
miles  S.E.  of  the  ruins  of  Xanthus,  and  near  which  are  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Pitusa. 

FORNtCE'T'i'  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ol 
Norfolk. 

FORNCE'I’T  ST.  PETER,  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  ol 
Norfolk. 

FORNELL.4.  foR-n^ltli,  a fortified  harbor  of  the  island  ol 
Minorca,  on  its  N.  coast.  12  miles  N N.W.  of  Port  Mahon. 

F0RC\  EY'S,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  North  Carolina. 

FORN'IIAM  ALL  SAINTS,  a pari>h  of  England,  co.  ol 
Suffifik. 

FORN'IIAM  ST.  GENEYEYE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

! FORN'IIAM  ST.  MARTIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
' Suffolk. 

FOR  NO.  foR'no,  several  villages  of  Northern  Italy,  the 
principal  being  Forno  di  Riv.vr.v,  foRhio  dee  re-vd^rS,  in  Pied- 
mont. 31  miles  N.tV.  of  Turin.  Pop.  2612. 

FORNOS  D’  .\.LG0DRES.  foRhioce  dal  goMr^s.  a town  of 
Portugal,  province  of  Beira  Alta,  16  miles  S.E.  of  5 iseu. 
Pop.  112.3. 

F()R.\OVO.  foR-notvo.  (anc.  Fh'um  Nohmm.)  a market 
town  of  Northern  Italy,  situated  13  miles  S.  VV.  of  Paimia. 
Here  the  French,  under  Charles  YllL,  defeated  the  Mi- 
lanese and  their  allies  in  1495. 

F UPR  ABURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

FO'  tRES.  a parliamentary,  municipal,  royal  burgh,  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Moray.  10  miles  'VV..''.\\'.  of  Elgim 
Pop.  of  town,  3339.  It  is  neatly  built,  has  a town-house,  an 
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exceT.i^Tif  acndemy,  a library,  some  remains  of  a castle,  a 
biwer  in  honor  of  Nelson,  and  near  it  a reuiarkahle  ancient 
obelisk,  called  Sweno’s  Pillar,  probably  e)ected  in  memory 
of  a victory  over  the  Danes.  Forres  unites  with  Inverness, 
Fortrose,  and  Nairn  in  sendinjj:  I member  to  (he  House  of 
Commons.  A '•cord  in. a;  to  Shakspeare  and  tla  oid  chronicles,  it 
was  on  a “blasted  heath”  near  Forres  that,  Macbeth  first  met 
the  weird  sisters.  Findhorn.  4 miles  to  the  N.,  is  the  seaport. 

FORHtlS.  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Virginia. 

FORIIO,  foR/ao'.  written  abso  FOKROU.  a market-town  of 
Hungary,  in  Hither  Theiss,co.  of  Abaujvar,  10  miles  N.E.  of 
Szickso,  on  the  Hernad. 

FORRO,  or  RRENNDORF,  br^n'doRf.  a village  of  Hungary, 
in  Tiansvlvania.  about  l.’imiles  from  Nagy-Enyed.  Pop.  Inl6. 

FORKU,  foR-Roo/.  a village  on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  divi- 
sion of  C'agliitri.  23  miles  S.E.  of  Oristano.  Pop.  960. 

FOHS'RROOK,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

FOHS'COTE,  a parish  of  En.trland.  co.  of  Somerset. 

P’ORSE.  forss,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Caithness,  fitlls 
into  the  I’entland  Frith,  near  a village  of  the  same  name. 

FORSTE.  foRsReh.  or  FORSTA.  foRs'tl.  a town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg.  43  miies  S.  of  Frankfort,  on  an 
island  in  the  Neisse.  i’op.  3610,  employed  in  potteries,  and 
in  weaving  linens  and  woollens. 

FOR'STERVl  1,LE.  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Georgia,  80 
miles  NAV.  of  Milb'dgeville. 

FGRSYTH,  for-slTnC  a county  in  the  N.W.  centr.al  part 
of  North  Carolina:  area  estimated  at  2.00  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  Yadkin  River  and  by  Muddy  Creek.  The  sur- 
face is  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys;  the  soil  is  said  to  be 
fertile.  The  rocks  which  underlie  the  county  are  primitive. 
A plank-road  is  in  progress,  which  will  conne'd  Salem  with 
Fayetteville.  Formed  in  1849,  from  the  S n of  Stokes 
county.  Capital,  Windsten.  Pop.  12,692,  of  whom  10,928 
were  free,  and  1764  slaves. 

FORSYTH,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Georgia,  has 
an  area  of  about  2o0  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.E.  and  S.  by  the  Chattahoochee,  intersected  by  the  Eto- 
wah, and  alsodi'ained  by  ^'ickery’s  and  Sittingdown  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  diver.sified  by  hills  or  small  mountains;  the 
soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  is  alluvial  and  rich,  and  the 
uplands  are  moderately  productive.  “ Forsyth  county  lies 
in  the  gold  region.  Sawney’s  .Mountain,  near  Cumming. 
contains  abundance  of  gold.  Silver  and  copper  are  found 
in  several  places,  and  a few  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  liave  been  found.”  (White’s  Statistics  of  GcorgiaA 
Named  in  honor  of  John  Forsyth,  an  eminent  state.sman  of 
Georgia.  Capital,  Cumming.  I’op.  7749,  of  whom  6859 
were  free,  and  890  slaves. 

FORSYTH,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Monroe  co., 
Georgia,  on  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad. 25  miles  N.W. 
of  Macon.  It  has  a brick  court-house.  3 churches,  2 schools, 
a newspaper  office,  and  2 hotels.  Pop.  about  500. 

FORSYTH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Taney  co.,  Mis.souri. 
on  White  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Swan  Creek,  150  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

FORT  AD'A.MS,  in  Narraganset  Bay,  one  of  the  defences 
of  .Newport.  See  Newport. 

FORT  ADAMS,  a post-village  of  Wilkinson  co.,  Mississip- 
pi. on  the  .Mississippi  River,  40  miles  S.  of  Natchez. 

FORT  A17.\MO,  of  Bexar  co.,  Texas,  near  San  Antonio. 
Here.  March  6.  1836,  a small  garrison  of  Texans  bravely  re- 
sisted a t)ody  of  Mexicans  ten  times  their  number,  and  pe- 
rished to  a man  ; whence  this  spot  has  been  called  the  Ther- 
mopylae of  Texas. 

FORT.\LEZ.\,  foR-td-l.VzI.  a city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Ceara,  on  a bay  in  the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ceara.  Lat.  3°  42'  S..  Ion.  38°  30'  W.  Pop.  .3000. 
It  has  a palace  of  the  governor,  a Latin  school,  and  an  hos- 
pi(al.  Previous  to  1823  it  was  called C’EARA.or  A'ili.a  no  Forte. 

FOR'r  .AM'STERD.YM,  New  York,  on  the  S.  point  of  .Man- 
hattan Island,  founded  in  1626.  It  was  called  Fort  James 
under  the  British  rule. 

F 'R'l'ANA,  foR-fd'n:l.  the  easternmo.st  of  the  Bonin 
Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  lat.  25°  N..lon.  143°  30'  E. 

FOIt'r  AN'CIENT.  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  Ohio. 

FORT.N.N’ETE,  foR-ti-n.Vt;l,  a town  of  Spain,  34  miles 
E.N.E.  of'l’eruel.  Pop.  2(l02.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen. 

FORT  ANNE,  fort  ann,  a post-village  and  townsliip  of 
VYashington  co..  New  York,  on  the  Champlain  Canal,  and 
on  the  Saratoga  and  Washington  Railroad.  67  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Albany.  'I'he  village  contains  churches  for  the  Me- 
thodi.sts.  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists,  a bank,  about  half  a 
dozen  stores,  several  tanneries,  and  other  establishments. 
There  are  3 locks  here  in  the  canal,  which  h.as  its  highest 
level  in  this  township.  A fortification,  from  which  the 
place  d ‘rives  its  name,  was  erected  at  the  head  of  boat 
navigation  here,  on  Wood  Creek,  in  1756.  during  the  wars 
with  the  French.  Pop.  of  the  township.  3127. 

FORT  ARMlUCKIjE.a  post-office of(  hect.-iw  co..  Arkansas. 

FOR'!  .AICNOLD.  the  name  of  one  of  the  redoubts  at  West 
Point,  ill  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

FORT  ATGvI.N'SON.  a post-village  of  Winnishiek  co.,  Iowa, 
no  inil'ES  .V.  b\  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

FuRT  ATKIN!iO.N’,a  thriving  post-villageof  Jefferson  co., 
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Wisconsin  on  Ko'.dt  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western R.R..  20  miles  N.E.  of  Janesville.  It  is  situated  in 
a rich  farming  district.  It  has  several  churches,  a national 
bank,  and  a'  out  10  stores. 

FOR  I'  AIT\I  'S)N  or  PORT  SUM'NER,  a former  mili- 
tary  post  in  Kansas,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas  Ri\e  , 
on  the  Santa  Pe  Road.  Here  the  Laramie  treaty  with  the 
tribes  of  the  Arkansas  River  was  ratified,  July,  1853. 

FORT  AUGUS^TA,  Pennsylvanht.  a revolutionary  fort  cn 
the  site  of  Sunbury. 

FORT  AUGUSTA.  Georgia,  an  ante-revolutionary  fort  on 
or  near  the  present  site  cf  Augusta. 

FOR'r  AUGUS^'TUS.  a fcrt  and  village  of  Scotland,  co  of 
Tnverne.ss.  on  the  line  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  Loch  Ness.  'Ihe  village  is  mean  and  irregular; 
the  fort,  built  in  1736,  is  now  all  but  abandoned. 

FORT  BAIN'BRIDGE,  a village  of  Ru.ssel  co.,  Alabama, 
on  the  line  of  the  (proposed)  Girard  and  Molnle  Railroad. 

FORT  BALL.  New  York,  an  ante-revolutionary  fort  near 
Rome,  between  the  .Mohawk  and  Wood  Creek. 

FORT  BAR'RING'roN  or  FORT  BAIVRINGTON  FER/R Y. 
,1  post-village  of  McIntosh  co.,  Geoi'gia,  on  the  Altamaha 
River,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Darien. 

I'OR'T  BEND,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Texas,  contains 
about  850  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Brazos 
1 iver,  and  Bernard  River  bounds  it  on  the  S.W.  'J’he  sur- 
face is  nearly  level:  the  soil  is  alluvial,  and  some  parts  are 
fertile,  espt  ci  illy  on  the  river  bottoms.  The  uplands  are 
mostly  uncultivated,  and  de.stitute  of  timber;  the  large 
streams  are  fringed  with  forests  of  live  oak.  red  cedar.  &c. 
Steamboats  navigate  the  Brazos  through  this  '•ounty  during 
several  mouths  of  the  year.  Capital,  Richmond.  Pop.  6143, 
of  whom  2016  were  free,  and  4127  slaves. 

FORT  BEN'TON,  in  Montana  Territory,  is  situated  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Missouri,  about  40  miles  below  the  Great 
Falls.  Lat.  47°  50'  N.,  Ion.  110°  30'  W. 

FORT  BEVERSEDE.  b.A'ver-.sA'deh,  PennsylTfmia,  built 
on  the  Schuylkill,  near  its  mouth,  liy  the  Dutch,  in  1648. 

FORT  BLOCK'HOUSEand  FORT  MONCK'TON.  two  forts 
of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  defending  the  entrance  of  Ports- 
mouth Harbor,  on  the  W. 

FOR'r  BOlSl-7.  bwd'z.V,  a fort  belonging  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  situated  in  Idaho,  on  the  Lewis  River,  at 
the  mouth  of  Red  Liver.  Lat. 43°  49  22"  N..  Ion.  116°  47'  W. 

FOItT  BOONE,  an  old  fort  on  the  site  of  Booneville,  Ken 
tucky.  It  was  erected  by  Colonel  Boone  in  17  75. 

FORT  BROOKE,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Tampa  Bay, 
Florida. 

FOR'T  BROWtDER.  a post-office  of  Barber  co.,  Alabama 

FORT  BROWN.  See  Brownsville. 

FOR'T  BUFG'TNGTO.N.a  post-office  of  Cherokee  co..  Georgi.a. 

FORT  BU'l'LER,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  Florida. 

FOR'T  BYRD.  Pennsylvania,  an  ante-revolutionary  fort  on 
the  Moiiongahela,  at  the  mouth  of  Red  Stone  Creek,  near 
the  site  of  Brownsville. 

FOR'r  CAS'Sl MIR,  Delaware, near  the  present  site  of  New- 
castle. was  erected  by  the  Dutch  about  lti50. 

FORT  CASWELL,  one  of  the  defences  of  tho  harbor  of 
Smithville.  North  Carolina. 

FORT  CH.ARLES.  an  old  fort  near  the  present  site  of 
Richmond,  l ir'diiia.  ei-ected  in  1645. 

FORT  CHIP'l’EWY'AN  and  FORT  AVED'DERBURN,  two 
forts  of  British  North  America,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake 
Athabasca. 

FOR'T  CHRISTIANA,  kris'te-ii'nil.  founded  by  the  Swedes 
in  16.38,  stood  near  the  site  of  IVilmington,  Delaware. 

FORT  CLARK,  a post-office  of  .Alachua  co.,  Florida. 

FOR'!’  CLARKE,  in  Humboldt  co.,  Iowa,  on  Lizard  River, 
165  miles  W.N.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

FOR'r  CLI  NfrON,  one  of  the  defences  of  West  Poiutduriug 
the  Revolution. 

FOR'r  CLYDE,  an  old  fort  of  New  Y’’ork,  near  Fort  Plain 
in  Montgomery  county. 

FOR'!'  COLUM'BUS,  is  situated  on  Governor’s  Island. 
See  New  Yohk. 

FOR'r  COLVILLE,  a fort  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  is  situated  in  Washington  Territory,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Colum)  ia.  near  48°  3n'  N.lat.,  and  118  IV.  Ion. 

FORT  CONO'’1DENCE.  a fort  of  BriOsh  North  America,  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  Great  Bear  Lal;e. 

FOR'r  CONS'l'VrU'l'ION.  see  1’ori.<moltfi.  New  Hampshire. 

FOR'r  CORNIVAL'LIS.  a revolutionary  fortress  erected 
by  the  British  at  Augusta,  Georgia. 

FORT  COA  'INGTt^tN.  formerly  FRENCH'S  MILLS,  a post 
village  and  townsliip  of  Franklin  co..  New  York,  on  Salin  'D 
River,  about  18  miles  N.W.  of  Malone.  'J'be  village  is  situ- 
ated on  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  about  5 miles  fn  in  its  en- 
tniiKc  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Steamboats  ascend  nearly  to 
this  point.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out. and  contains  chuicheB 
of  three  denominations,  an  academy,  and  several  mills.  Pop. 
of  the  townshi]),  2757. 

FOIir  CRAWFORD,  a post-office  of  Conecuh  CO.,  Alabama. 

FOR’I’CR  »'GIIAN,  of  Potawatamie  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  N.  of  Council  Bluff. 

FORT  CRuWN  POIN'T,  New  York.  See  Cxown  Poll  T. 
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FORT  (TUM'RERLAND,  a strong  fortress  of  England,  co.  | 
of  Hants,  on  Rortsea  Island.  4 miles  E.  of  Portsmouth,  and 
defending  the  entrance  of  Langston  Harbor. 

FOKT  CtJMMEKLA.N’D.  an  old  fort  on  or  near  the  present 
site  of  Ousnnerland.  Maryland,  erected  by  Braddock  in  1750. 

FOKT  DADE,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Florida,  on  the 
Withlacoochee  Kiver,  170  miles  S.E.  of  Tallahassee.  Near 
this  spot,  in  December.  1835,  Major  Dade,  with  his  112  com- 
panions, perishea  while  heroically  defending  themselves 
against  an  overwhelming  force  of  Indians.  Only  one  of  the 
number  escaped. 

FOKT  D.\UM'IIIN,  a ruined  French  fort  and  town  on  the 
S.  coast  of  .Madagascar.  Lat.  25°  1'  S.,  Ion.  40°  40'  E. 

FORT  DAYTON.  See  Fort  Herkimer. 

F’OBT  Di';C.\H'UR.  a post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Alabam.a, 
near  the  Tallapoosa  River,  and  on  the  railroad  from  Mont- 
gomery to  West  Point.  .30  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  former. 

FORT  DEFI'ANCE,  a post-office  of  Caldwell  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

F. )RT  DES  MOINES.  (de-moinM  a thriving  post-town, 
capital  of  Iowa,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Des  Moines 
and  Racoon  Rivers,  175  miles  W,  of  Davenport.  The  seat 
of  the  state  government  was  established  here  in  1855. 
The  Des  Moines  is  susceptible  of  steam  navigation  to  this 
point.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  R.R.  will  connect  it 
with  Davenport  on  the  E.,  and  Council  Bluffs  on  the  W.; 
120  miles  or  more  of  this  road  are  finished.  The  town  con- 
tains 11  churches,  4 banks,  3 newsi)aper  offices,  1 paper-mill, 

3 iron  foundries,  and  several  fiouring-mills.  Mines  of  stone 
coal  have  been  opened  in  the  vicinity,  and  timber  is  abun- 
dant. The  river  furnishes  extensive  water-i)ower.  This 
place  is  now  called  Des  .Moines.  Pop.  in  1860,  3965;  in  1865, 
about  6500. 

FJRT  DICKHNSON,  an  old  fort  situated  near  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pennsylvania. 

FORT  DUN'CAN,  a post-village  and  military  station  of 
Kinney  co..  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  at  what  is  called  the 
Eagle  Pass.  250  miles  W.8.W.  of  Austin. 

F )RT  DU  QUKS.NE,  Pennsylvania.  See  Pittsburg. 

FORT  DUR'KEE,  an  old  fort  built  in  1769,  near  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pennsylvania. 

F IRTFAU  (fa'toO  BAY,  an  islet  on  the  S.E.  coast  of 
Labrador,  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Strait  of  Belleisle. 
It  receives  a considerable  river,  and  possesses  valuable 
fish  e-ies. 

FORT  EDWARD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  New  York,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Hudson  River. 
The  village  is  situated  on  the  Saratoga  and  Washington 
Railroad,  and  on  the  Champhun  Canal.  23  miles  from 
Whitehall.  It  contains  4 churches,  2 banks,  1 newspaper 
office,  and  a collegiate  institute,  and  the  remains  of  old  Fort 
Edward,  ere'  ted  in  1755.  A dam,  900  feet  in  length,  and  27 
feet  high,  was  erected  many  years  ago,  across  the  Hudson, 
a little  N.  of  the  village,  and  served  formerly  to  supply  the 
canal  by  means  of  a feeder  half  a mile  in  length.  'There 
are  manufactures  of  iron  and  paper  at  this  place.  Pojm- 
lation  of  the  townsuip,  3544;  of  the  village,  about 
2000. 

FORT  EDWARD  CENTRE,  a post-offlce  of  Washington  co., 
New  York.  . 

FORT  EL'STNBURG,  New  Jersey,  was  built  in  1643,  by 
the  Swedes  near  the  present  site  of  Salem. 

FORT  ENH'ERPRISE.  a fort  of  British  North  America, 
about  150  miles  N.  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake. 

FOli'I'ERlE.  See  Erie,  Fort. 

FORTESQUE  (foR't&.«k' ?)  BAY.  a beautiful  bay  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  on  tbe  E.  coast  of  Tasman's  Peninsula. 

FORTEVENTUR.\  Island.  See  Fuertevextura. 

F ORTEVHOT.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

FORT  F.\IR^CHILD.  a post-office  of  Aroostook  co..  Maine. 

F )RT  F.\IRH’IELD.  a post-village  in  the  E.  part  of  Aroos- 
took co..  Maine,  on  the  S.  side  of  .\roostook  River.  150  miles 
N.E.  by  N.  of  Bangor.  It  contains  a barrack,  and  is  chietly 
int  eresting  from  its  h.aving  been  a military  post  dui  ing  our 
di.fficulties  with  England  in  l‘^39. 

FORT  F’lLIJM  )RE,  a military  .station  and  post-office 
below  Donna  Ana, on  tl  eRio  Grande,  in  the  S.  part  of  New 
.Mexico. 

F IRT  FOOTE,  a post-office  of  Neshoba  co..  Olississippi. 

FORT  FR.W’KGilN.  New  York,  a revolutionary  stockade 
at  I, lord's  Neck.  Long  Island. 

FORT  FR.WKLIN.  a f rt  of  British  North  America.  Lat. 
65°  12'  N..  ton.  123°  13'  W.,  with  a mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  17°  Fahrenheit. 

FORT  FRONTENAC.  See  Kingston,  Can.ada. 

fORT  G.VGE,  of  New  York,  an  ante-revolutionary  fort, 
situated  a litlle  S.  of  Fort  Ceorge. 

FcRT  G.\I\ES.  gainz.  a thriving  post-village  of  Earlv  co., 
Ge'roria.  on  the  Ch.attahoochee  River.  175  miles  S.W.  of  Mil- 
led mille.  It  is  situater.  on  a hirh  bluff.  160  feet  above 
Common  water  mark.  Steamboats  navigate  the  river  for 
about  ei  rht  months  of  the  year.  Fort  Gaines  is  tbe  chief 
mar*  for  the  sale  and  shipment  of  the  cotton  produced  in 
Earlv  county.  It  contains  several  churches.  On  the  banks 
ot  Colamoka  Creek,  a few  miles  S.E.  of  Fort  Gaines,  are  seve- 


I ral  artificial  mounds,  the  largest  of  which  is  75  feet  in  height, 
with  a level  surface  ou  the  top.  80  yards  by  30  in  extent 
From  the  base  of  the  mound  a broad  road  or  camil,  50(i 
yards  long,  extending  to  the  creek,  is  still  well  defined,  mid 
in  some  places  is  about  12  feet  deep.  A vertical  shaft  lias 
been  sunk  in  the  mound  to  the  depth  of  50  or  60  feet,  but 
nothing  found  except  charcoal,  and  a white  substance  Bup 
posed  to  be  decomposed  bones. 

FORT  GAINES,  a post-vllinge  of  Cass  co.,  Minnesotii, 
situated  on  tlie  Mississiiipi  River,  122  miles  N.  of  St.  Paul, 
It  is  now  called  Fort  Ripley,  wliich  see. 

FORT  GAIURY,  a fort  of  British  North  America,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  Rivers,  40  miles  S.  of 
Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  a .strong  and  regular  fortification,  and 
near  it  are  many  good  dwellings,  with  Roman  Catholic  and 
Prote.stant  churches. 

FORT  GEORGE,  a fort  of  Scotland,  co.  and  9 miles  N.E.  ot 
Inverness,  and  the  northernmost  of  the  three  forts  on  the 
line  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  on  a point  of  land  jutting  into 
Moray  Frith,  it  covers  15  acres,  has  (juarters  for  3000  men, 
bomb-pi’f'of  magazines,  and  is  esteemed  the  most  complete 
fortification  in  Britain. 

FORT  GEORGE,  the  citadel  of  Madras,  in  British  India. 

FORT  GEORGE,  thecitadel  of  Astoria,  in  Oregon 

FORT  GEORGE,  an  old  fort  (now  a picturesque  ruin,)  at 
the  S.E.  end  of  Lake  George,  New  York. 

FORT  GlIPSON,  or  CAN'TONMENT  GIBSON,  a post-vil- 
lage and  military  station  in  the  Indian  Territory,  on  the 
Neosho  River,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Arkansas,  in  about 
35°  45'  N.  lat..  and  95°  30'  W.  Ion. 

FOR'r  GOOD  HOPE.  Connecticut,  commenced  in  1623,  by 
the  Dutch,  was  near  the  present  city  of  Hartford. 

FORT  GOT'TE.NBURG,  built  by  the  Swedes,  on  Tinicum 
Island,  12  miles  below  Philadelphia,  in  1642. 

FORT  GOWtER.  Ohio,  a revolutionary  fortress  on  the 
Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Hockhocking. 

FORT  GRAN'BY,  a revolutionary  fort  near  Columbia, 
South  Carolina. 

FORT  GRATIOT,  grash'e-ot,  a military  post  and  settle- 
ment in  St.  Clair  co..  Michigan,  at  the  head  of  St.Clair 
River.  55  miles  N E.  of  Detroit. 

FORT  GRIERSON,  greer'spn,  one  of  the  revolutionary 
forts  at  Augusta.  Georgia. 

FOItT  GIHSOYOLD,  Connecticut,  a revolutionary  fortress 
near  New  London. 

FOR'ni.  forth,  a river  of  Scotland,  rises  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
Ben  Lomond,  and  after  a winding  course  eastward,  through 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  kingdom,  it  expands  into 
the  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Frith  of  Forth,  dividing  tlie 
counties  of  Perth.  Clackmannan,  and  Fife  on  the  N..  from 
Stirling.  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Haddington  on  the  S 
The  course  of  the  Forth,  including  its  many  “links’  or 
windings,  is  estimated  at  170  mile.s.  Breadth  at  Queens- 
ferry.  3 miles:  at  Leith  Fort.  6 miles.  Chief  ti-ibutaries, 
the  Teith  .\llan.  and  Devon.  The  Forth  iias  many  good 
harbors,  the  principal  of  which  is  Leith;  above  Queensferry 
is  one  of  the  safest  roadsteads  in  the  island.  The  river  is 
navigable  to  Stirling  tor  ves.sels  of  100  tons,  and  to  Alloa  for 
vessels  of  300  tons.  It  is  connected  with  the  Clyde  by  a ca- 
nal -IS  miles  in  length.  See  Forth,  Frith  of. 

FO!!T  HALE.  Connecticut,  named  Fort  Rock  in  the  Revo- 
lution is  on  an  insulated  rock.  2 miles  from  .New  Haven. 

F )RT  HALL  a fort  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  an  Important  station  on  the  route  to  Oregon, 
situated  on  the  left  or  S.  bank  of  Lewis  River.  Lat.  4:3°  1' 
:30"  N..  Ion.  112°  29'  54"  W. 

FORT  HAMGLTON,  a pleasant  post-village  of  King’s  co., 
New  York,  situated  on  the  Narrows,  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
Long  Island  7 miles  S.  of  New  York.  Here  is  a strong  for- 
tification. defending  the  entrance  of  New  York  Harbor.  The 
village  has  a large  hotel  or  boarding-house,  and  is  a place  of 
summer  resort. 

F )RT  HAIPDY,  New  York,  near  the  site  of  Saratoga,  a 
revolutionary  fortress,  now  in  ruins,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Fishkill  Creek  with  the  Hudson. 

F )R'r  HARTLEY,  a post-office  of  Alachua  co..  Florida. 

F )RT  HEM'BREE,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co..  North 
Ca  rolina. 

F )RT  HEN'DERSON.  a small  post-village  of  Macon  co., 
.\labama.  5t)  miles  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

F )RT  HENUtY.  Virginia,  founded  by  Lord  Dunmore,  in 
177 1,  and  named  by  liim  Fincastle.  near  the  site  of  Wlioeling. 

F )RT  HENRY,  an  old  fort,  erected  in  1646,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Petersburg.  Virginia. 

FORT  HKIUKIMER,  New  York,  known  in  the  Pevolu 
tion  as  Fort  Davton.  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Herkimer,  was  erected  during  the  Old  French,  or  Seveu 
Years’  War. 

FORTH.  FRITH  OF,  Scotland.  After  the  river  Forth  is 
joined  by  the  Devon,  on  the  N.  it  begins  to  widen,  and  gra- 
dually assumes  the  appearance  of  a bay.  'This  bay,  called 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  about  60  miles  long,  and,  where 
widest,  is  near  15  miles  Vtroad. 

FORT  HII.L.  a post-village  of  Lake  co,,  Illinois,  45  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 
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FORTH  MOUN'rrAI'N’S,  a range  of  hills  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  4 miles  W.  of  Wexford."  In  1798,  about  15.000  in- 
surgi-uts  encamped  here,  previous  to  the  attack  and  capture 
of  Wexford.  The  maritime  barouy  of  Forth  forms  a penin- 
sula. itudded  with  the  ruins  of  Anglo-Saxon  towers,  built 
to  pr(  tect  the  invaders  from  the  Irish. 

F )K/TIIO  or  FUK'THO,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampt(  n. 

J'\)RT  IIOW'ARD,  a thriving  post-village  of  Brown  co., 
Wiscf/nsin.  on  the  W.  bank  of  Fox  River,  near  its  mouth, 
opposite  Green  Bay.  It  has  a large  foundry,  with  a ma- 
ciiine-sbop,  and  2 steam  saw-mills.  It  is  a terminus  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Pop.  695. 

F )UT  nU.N'TEli,  a po.st-oliice  of  Montgomery  co..  New 
York,  and  the  site  of  an  old  fortification,  of  which  there  are 
still  some  remains,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  about  35  miles  W.  by 
N. of  Albany. 

F >r/r  HUNTER,  New  York,  on  the  Mohawk,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Schohaide  Creek,  was  founded  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  razed  during  the  Revolution,  and 
again  parliallv  restored. 

F iR/TIFlub  ISLAND,  or  BASWARAGE,  bas'war-aj',  in 
British  India,  presidency,  Madras,  is  a .small  island  opposite 
Onore,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  fortified  by  Tippoo  Saib, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  in  1792. 

FORT  INDEPE.N'DE.XCE,  is  on  Castle  Island,  in  Boston 
Harbor.  3 rhiles  below  the  city.  It  was  called  Castle  M'il- 
liam  in  and  before  the  Revolution.  The  present  name  was 
given  by  the  elder  Adams  while  president. 

F JRT  INDIA.N.  a celebrated  fortress  of  the  Narragansetts, 
near  Kingston.  Rhode  Island,  in  the  early  colonial  times. 

FORTI.NGAiy.  for'tin-gawF,  a large  mountainous  parish 
of  Scotland,  occupying  the  N.IV.  part  of  the  county  of 
Perth.  Area,  nearly  450,000  acres.  Pop.  in  1S51,  2486. 
Remains  of  a Roman  camp,  and  of  numerous  Celtic  forts 
and  feudal  castles  are  still  visible,  and  in  the  district  of  Ran- 
noch  are  large  remnants  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  forest. 
In  Fortingal  churchyard  is  a yew  tree,  suppos  d to  be  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  parish  are  Schiehallion, 
Glen  Lyon,  and  Lochs  Rannoch,  Etricht.  and  Garry. 

Fi)RT  I.NGE,  a post-ollice  of  Bexar  co..  Texas. 

FORT  ISLE  AUX  NOIX,  eel  o nwl  fortified  by  the 
French  in  1759,  and  again  by  Schuyler  in  1775.  is  now  a 
strong  British  foi-tress  in  the  Sorel  Itiver,  near  the  .southern 
boundary  of  Canada  East, 

F )KT  .I.YCK'SON.  a village  in  the  town.ship  of  Hopkinton, 
St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York,  on  the  E.  branch  of  St.  Regis 
River,  about  40  miles  E.  of  Ogden.sburg.  It  contains  2 
churches,  a saw-mill,  clothing  works,  starch  factoiy,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  vicinity  is  a quarry  of  Potsdam  sandstone,  yield- 
ing a beautiful  material  for  building. 

FORT  JAMES,  a British  station  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
See  .\ccR.v. 

FORT  JEF'FERSON.  a village  of  Ballard  co..  Kentucky. 

F.  )RT  .JEFFERSON,  a post-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  5 
miles  S.IV.  of  Greenville.  The  fort  at  this  place  was  built 
by  General  St.  Clair,  in  1791. 

FORT  JE.\GiI.\S.  Pennsylvania.  8 miles  above  Wilkes- 
barre.  was  built  in  1776.  A second  fort  of  the  same  name 
was  built  half  way  between  IVilkesbarre  and  Sunbury,  on 
the  Susquehanna. 

FORT  J E.NLM.NGS.  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  .\uglaize  River,  about  112  miles  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

FiiRT  JKS'SUP.  a p ist-office  of  Sabine  parish.  Louisiana. 

FORT  JOHN,  a post-office  of  .Xebra.ska  Territory. 

FORT  JOHXS'T  )1VN,  New  York,  an  ante-revolutionary 
fortress  on  the  Mohawk,  3 miles  W.  of  Amsterdam. 

FORT  JOH.XSTOW.X,  North  Carolina,  a revolutionary 
forti-ess  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  2 miles  from  its  nnnith.  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Smithsville.  There  is  still  a 
fortress  here  of  the  same  name,  foi  uiiug  one  of  the  defences 
of  Sinithville  Harbor. 

F )P,T  .FO.N  I'lS.  on  Scotts  River,  in  Siskiyou  co.,  California, 
near  lat.41°3;VN. 

FORT  K ASKAS'KTA,  an  ante-revolutionary  and  revolu- 
tionary foi  tress  or  stockade,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Kaskaskia.  Illinois. 

FORT  KE.\RLXY.  in  Indian  country,  Nebra.ska,  on  the 
Platte  River,  atid  on  the  Oregon  route,  near  99°  \V.  Ion. 

FORT  K E.XT.  a post-village  of  Aroostook  co..  Maine,  at  the 
mouth  of  Fish  Pi'  er.  about  155  miles  N. of  Bangor.  It  con- 
tains 5 stores  and  excellent  water-power,  which  is  improved 
for  mills.  Fort  Kent  originated  during  the  .\roostook  War. 

FORT  K().)T.\.X YE.  koo-td-nP,  in  Oregon,  on  Kootanye 
oi  Flat  Bow’  River,  in  hit.  4''°  N. 

FORT  I..\F.\YLTTE.  a fort  surrounded  by  water,  in  the 
Narrows,  at  the  entrance  of  New  York  Harbor,  immediately 
in  front  of  Fort  Hamilton. 

FORT  LAI  LV.MIE.  a mililarv  post  and  settlementon  the 
North  Fork  of  Platte  River,  on  the  route  to  Oregon.  Lat.  42° 
12'  In"  N..  Ion.  104°  47'  43"  W . (t  has  a post-office  of  the 
same  name. 

FORT  LAJORENS.  a revolul ionary  fort,  near  the  present 
town  of  Ih'li  ia.  in  Ohio,  founded  in  1778. 

FOR'J’  L A W'JiENCE.  a seapo)  t of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Cum- 
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berland,  on  an  arm  of  Cumberland  Bay,  about  90  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Halifax. 

FORT  LEAV'ENWORTIT,  an  important  military  po.st  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  398 
miles  above  its  mouth.  31  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanzas  River,  and  4 miles  behiw  Weston,  Missouri,  in  lat. 
39°  21'  14"  N.,  and  Ion.  94°  44' W.  This  is  the  oldest  fort  on 
the  Missouri,  having  been  established  in  1827.  It  is  the 
great  frontier  depOt  for  the  otner  military  posts  on  the  Santa 
Fe  and  Oregon  routes,  and  the  general  rendezvous  for  troops, 
proceeding  to  western  forts.  The  government  reservation 
extends  (i  miles  along  the  Missouri,  and  about  3 back.  '1  he 
fort  is  I mile  or  less  N.  of  Leavenworth  City.  1 1 has  a good 
landing  for  steamboats.  All  the  buildings  are  well  con- 
structed. and  present  quite  an  imposing  appearance.  They 
consist  of  the  barracks  for  the  troops,  a large  structure,  three 
.stories  high ; an  hospital,  which  cost  from  $12  090  to  $15,000; 
the  quartermaster's  building,  a capacious  warehouse.  &o. 
Connected  with  the  fort  are  several  large  farms,  and  stabling 
for  8009  horses  and  15  000  mules. 

Fort  Leavenworth  is  rapidly  improving.  New  streets  aie 
being  laid  out,  and  many  new  buildings  are  in  cour.«e  of 
erection.  The  parade-ground  is  remarkably  handsome. 
Here  centre  all  the  great  military  roads  of  the  territories: 
one  road  runs  S.  to  the  Texas  forts,  one  S.XV.  to  Santa  Fe, 
another  due  IV.  to  Fort  Riley,  and  a fourth  N.W.  to  Netiraska, 
Utah.  Oregon.  California.  &c.  Fort  Jjeavenworth  is  .supposed 
to  possess  the  greati'st  advantages  for  the  starting-point  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad.  Here  was  the  rendezvous  of  General 
Kearney  in  June.  1846.  befi)re  his  expedition  to  Santa  Fe, 
and  from  this  place  have  started  the  expeditions  of  General 
Joseph  Line  to  Oregon  in  1848;  Cajitain  Stansbury  to  the 
Salt  Lake  in  1849;  the  surveyors  of  the  Centnl  Pacific  Rail- 
road route  in  1853;  Colouel  Fremont  for  the  .similar  purpose 
in  the  same  year,  &c.  It  is  the  outfitting  point  for  the 
wagon-trains  sent  westward  liy  the  government. 

FORT  LEE.  a village  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pali.sades.  9 miles  above 
New  York.  Here  was  a noted  military  post,  now  in  ruins. 

FORT  LIBERTY.  lee'b§R't.V.  formerly  called  Port  Dauphin, 
a seaport  town  of  Hayti.  on  its  N.  coast.  Lat.  19° 42'  N.,  Ion. 
71°  57'  IV.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a good  harbor. 

FORT  LITHT.ETON.  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 80  miles  bV.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

FOR'T  LO’GAN.  named  from  Colonel  Logan,  ivho  led  a 
party  of  setilers  in  1774.  was  situated  in  Lincoln  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. a mile  W.  of  the  towui  of  Stanton. 

li’ORT  LOUDON,  low'don,an  ante-revolutionary  fort,  on  the 
'Tennessee  River,  near  the  confines  of  Georgia  anil  Tennessee. 

FOR'T  LOUIS,  foR  loo'eeb  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ba.s-Rhin.  near  the  Rhine.  21  miles  N.N.E.  of  Strasbourg, 
with  the  remains  of  a fort,  built  by  Vauban,  and  destroyed 
by  the  allies  in  1815. 

FOR'T  .Mai  HENOlY,  situated  on  Patapsco  Bay,  guards  the 
entrance  to  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

FORT  .M.uH  N'TOSII.  Pennsylvania,  a revolutionary  stock- 
ade on  the  Ohio  River,  36  miles  below  Pittsburg,  at  the 
mouth  of  Beaver  River,  near  the  site  of  the  town  of  Beaver. 

FOR'T  MacKEAN.  See  Fort  I'l^in. 

FOR'T  blACKINAW.  See  Mackixac.  Micktgax. 

FOR'T  MA/CON  is  situated  near  Beaufort  harbor,  North 
Carolina. 

FOR'T  MADHSON.  a flourishing  town,  capital  of  Lee  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  12  miles  above  the  head  of 
the  lower  rapids,  22  miles  above  Keokuk,  and  22  miles  below 
Burlington.  'The  situation  is  beautiful  and  healthful:  the 
ground  rising  gradually  from  the  water  to  the  bV.  part  of 
the  town.  'The  latter  is  well  built,  with  a large  proportion 
of  brick  houses.  It  contains  the  state  prison,  a band.somo 
brick  court-house,  5 or  6 brick  churches,  and  a b.-ink, 
'Two  or  three  ferry-boats  ply  constantly  across  the  river, 
which  IS  nearly  a mile  wide.  Fort  Madison  is  a placo  of 
much  activity  in  trade  and  manufactures;  in  the  latter  of 
which  it  appears  to  have  made  more  progress  than  any  other 
town  in  the  state.  Two  or  three  newspapers  are  pui  lished 
here.  I^arge  (luanf.ties  of  grain,  pork.  &c.  are  shijiped  at 
this  place,  which  is  also  an  extensive  depot  for  pine  lumber. 
Pop.  in  1850.  2300;  in  1860,  2886. 

FORT  .M  ANN.  a former  military  post  of  Kansas  Territory, 
on  the  Santa  Fe  route,  on  the  N.  sideof  the  Arkansas  River. 
24  miles  above  steamboat  navigation.  It  was  estal  lished 
about  1845.  but  was  discontinued  upon  the  erection  of  Fort 
Atkimson.  at  the  main  crossing  of  the  Arkansas. 

FORT  bl.bRION.  See  St.  Auopstixe.  Fi.orida. 

FOR'T  blASSACHU'SET'TS.  New  Mexico,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Giande,  10  miles  E.  of  the  river,  and  bV.  of  the 
Sangre  de  Chri.sto  Pass,  in  the  Rocky  blountaii  s and  about 
159  miles  due  N from  Santa  Fe,  in  about  37°  45'  N.  lat., 
and  105°  39'  VV'.  )on. 

FORT  MERJCER,on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Delaware,  4 
miles  below,  was  a revolutionary  fortress,  now  in  ruir.s. 

FORT  MIF'FLIN,  a revolution.nry  fortn-ss.  still  garri- 
soned. at  thejunction  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers, 
6 miles  below  Philadelphia. 

FOR'T  MILL,  a post-office  of  York  district,  SmPb  Carolina. 
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FORT  MTLTiER.  a post.-villaf!:e  of  Waslj5n"ton  co.,  New 
Tork.  on  the  li.  side  of  ttie  Hudson,  and  on  the  Champlain 
Canal.  40  miles  N.  of  Albany.  There  is  here  a fall  of  about 
V50  feet  ill  the  river,  across  which,  a dam.  8 feet  hiih  has 
been  constructed,  and  a channel  ( pened  to  serve  as  a feeder 
to  the  canal.  The  village  contains  a church,  some  half  a 
dozen  stores,  several  factories,  and  about  4(i0  inhabitants. 

FORT  MILLKK.  of  California,  situated  near  the  entrance 
of  the  San  .loaquin  River  into  the  plains,  is  a few  miles 
above  the  head  of  navigation  on  that  stream. 

Fi»KT  .MILLKR.  a revolutionary  fort  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Hudson,  in  New 
Tork. 

F>»RT  MITCII'ELh.  a post-village  of  Russell  co.,  Alabama, 
J2  uii'es  from  Columbus.  Georgia. 

Fi  )KT  MON'TGUM'liK  Y,  a post-office  of  Clierokee  co..  North 
Carolina 

Fc)R  r MONTPE'LIER.  a small  post-village  of  Baldwin 
CO..  Alabama. 

FGKT  Mi >011 K.  an  ante-revolutionary  fort  near  Sand  Bar 
Ferry,  on  the  Savannah  River. 

F,>RT  MiilKiAN.  See  MoiiiLE.  Alabama. 

FORT  MOTTE.  South  Carolina,  a revolutionary  stockade 
on  the  Congaree.  3.’1  miles  below  Columbia. 

FORT  MOTTE,  a post-office  of  Orangeburg  district.  South 
Carolina. 

FORT  NAS'S.4U.  New  .Jer.sey.  a fortress  erected  byCaptain 
Jacobus  IMay,  (under  the  command  of  Henry  Hudson.)  on 
the  Delaware,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Gloucester, 
in  lii.'U.  This  was  the  first  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware,  but  it  was  not  permanent. 

FORT  NKCKS'SITY.  Pennsylvania, an  ante-revolutionary 
fort,  erected  by  tVashington,  in  1754.  near  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Union,  in  Fayette  county,  in  a tract  which 
was  then  known  as  ‘'the  Great  Meadows.” 

FORT  NEIJ.S  )N.  a revolutionary  fortress,  and  Fort  Nor- 
folk. erected  in  181-2.  both  defended  Norfolk.  Virginia.  On  the 
Bite  of  the  former  stands  the  United  States  Marine  Ilosiiital. 

FORTIN  HR'S  HILL,  a post-offi  e of  Laclede  co.,  Missouri. 

F tllT  NHSQUALLY.  See  Nesqu.^i.ly. 

FORT  NEWM’ORT,  New  York,  an  ante-revolutionary  for- 
tress on  IVard  Creek,  a tributary  of  Oneida  Lake. 

FORT  NI.\GC\R.\.  Canada  West,  an  ante-revolutionary 
foit.ess.  still  garrisoned,  built  by  the  French  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  on  the  British  side,  abc.ut  1727. 

FORT  NINETY-SIX,  South  Carolina,  (so  called  because 
it  was  95  miles  from  the  frontier  fort  of  Prince  George,  on 
the  Keowee,)  in  Abbeville  district.  G mib^  from  the  Saluda 
Piiver.  This  fortress,  mostly  held  by  the  British,  was  the 
scene  of  some  severe  conflicts  in  the  Revolution. 

FORT  NO.N'SH^  SE.  New  Jersey,  near  .Morristown,  erected 
by  order  of  Washington,  to  give  em])lovment  to  his  men 
(hence  the  namet  during  the  winter  of  1779-80. 

FORT  OGLHTHORPH,  o'gd-thorp,  or  OGLETHORPE 
B.4RR.\CKS.  on  St.  Simon’s  Isl.and.  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Alabama,  was  founded  by  Oglethorpe  about  1737.  It  is  now 
in  ruins,  but  w-as  the  scene  of  hostilities  both  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary IVar,  and  that  of  181 ‘2. 

FORT  0K0NAG'AN,afnrt  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Okonagan  river,  a few  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Columbia. 

FORffO.N,  a town.^hip  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 

FORTON  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

FORT  ONTARl  ).  See  Fort  Osweoo. 

FORT  OPLANDT,  o'plint.  an  old  fort  built  by  the  Dutch 
In  1631.  near  the  site  of  Lewes.  Delaware. 

FORT  flRANGE.  See  Ai.bwy. 

FORTORE.  foR-totr.-l.  (anc.  Frenfto.)  a river  of  Naples,  rises 
In  the  .\pennines.  aViout  20  miles  N.E.  of  Benevento,  flows 
mostly  N..  separating  the  provinces  of  Capitanata  and  Mo- 
lise. and  enters  the  Adriatic  by  two  mouths,  34  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Foggia.  after  a course  of  45  miles. 

FORT  OS.VGE'.  a post-vilLage  of  .Jackson  co.,  Missouri,  151 
miles  W.N.W.  of.letferson  City. 

F )RT  OSWEG.\TCHME.  New  York,  on  the  site  of  Og- 
densburg.  an  old  French  fort,  called  on  their  maps,  as  early 
as  17 40.  Fort  Preservation  and  Fort  La  Gallette.  It  was takeu 
by  the  British  in  1760,  then  called  Fort  M'illiam  Augustus. 

F )RT  OSWiOGO.  an  old  stockade  on  or  near  the  site  of 
Oswego.  New  York,  on  the  W.  side  of  Oswego  River,  was 
“reefed  as  early  as  1(>96.  by  Count  Frontenac:  but  Fort 
Ontario,  on  the  E.  side,  built  in  1755.  was  the  principal  for- 
tress after  1758.  The  forts  here  were  the  scene  of  manv 
stirring  events  in  the  wars  between  France  and  England, 
and  or,,  c'  Pmish  in  1814. 

FORT  PAROS,  in  Stone  Arabia,  Montgomery  co.,  New 
York,  is  a revolutionary  fortress.  3 miles  N.  of  the  Mohawk. 

FORT  P.VUMiUS  HOOK,  New  .Jersey,  on  thepre.sent  site  of 
Jersey  v^ity.  a revolutionary  fortress,  erected  by  the  British. 

FORT  PE'QUO’H.  Connecticut,  an  Indian  fort,  of  early 
colonial  date,  on  Pequot  Hill.  8 miles  N.E.  of  New  London. 

FORT  PfTT.  See  Pittshuro. 

FORT  PITT,  a firtification  near  Chatham,  in  England. 

FORT  PTTT.  a fortification  of  British  North  America,  on 
.he  Saskatchewan.  Lat.  47°  30'  N.,  Ion.  108°  W. 


FOBT  PLAIN,  a revolutionary  fortre.ss.  at  the  junction 
of  the  Mohawk  and  Osquaga  Creeks.  This  fort  was,  for  » 
time,  called  Fort  .McKe.vn. 

FORT  PIjAIN,  a post-village  of  Minden  township,  Mont 
gnmery  co..  New  York,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mchawl 
River,  and  on  the  Krie  Canal.  58  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany 
It  contains  several  churches,  a bank.  Fort  Plain  Seminary 
and  Collegiate  Institute,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Exceueut 
liiiilding  stone  is  (juarried  in  the  vicinity.  Population,  about 
2000. 

B’ORT  PLANK  or  BT.ANK,  New  York,  a revolutionary 
fort.  2 miles  N.W.  of  Fort  Plain,  in  Montgomery  county. 

FORT  PREBLE.  See  Pokt.vnd,  Maine. 

FORT  IMII.NCE,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  district, 
South  Carolina. 

FORT  PRINCE  GEORGE,  one  of  three  frontier  forts,  on 
the  Savannah  River,  of  early  colonial  date.  It  was  about 
3U0  miles  fr'-m  Charleston. 

F'ORT  PUTCNA.M,  the  principal  fortress  at  West  Point,  in 
the  Revolution,  now  a commanding  and  picturesque  ruin, 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 

FORT  RACOONR  a post-village  of  Des  Moines  co..  Iowa. 

FORT  RECOV'ERY,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio. 

FORT  RENSSELAER,  a revolutionary  fortress,  nearCana- 
joharie.  New  York. 

FORT  RIDGE/liY,  a United  States  fort  of  Pierce  CO.,  Min- 
nesota, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Minnesota  River,  about  200 
miles  from  its  month. 

F RT  RI'Lt.Y,  a post-office  and  military  post  of  Davis  co., 
Kansas,  was  established  in  185.3,  at  the  junction  of  tlie  two 
main  branches  of  the  Kansas  River,  icalled  Republican  and 
Smoky  Hill  Forks.)  140  miles  from  Fort  Leavenworth;  lat. 
3G°.3'38"N..  Ion.  96°  ‘24' 56"  W.:  elevation  above  tlie  Gulf 
of  Mexi'-o.  926  feet.  It  possess(>s  excellent  military  advan- 
tages. 1 eing  in  the  midst  of  a fi  rtile  country  which  abounds 
in  timl  er.  building  materiabs.  good  water  and  grass,  and  is 
on  the  route  of  troops  and  emigrants  going  to  California  and 
.New  Mexico.  At  favorable  seasons  of  the  year  the  Kanzas 
River  is  navigable  to  tliis  place.  'The  original  plan  of  the 
fort  contemplates  barracks  of  stone  for  8 companies,  part  of 
wliicli  were  erected  last  .year,  (1853.)  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  rest  will  he  finished  this  summer,  with  all  such  other 
buildings  as  are  necessary  for  a large  mounted  ferep.  Near 
this  place  is  a Methodist  mission.  A splendid  military  road 
v.'as constructed  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort  Riley  in  1854; 
and  in  1855  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to- 
wards extending  it  W.  to  Bridger's  Pass. 

FORT  RT  P'LEY.  formerly  F(  )R'r  GAINES,  a post-village  of 
Cass  co..  Minnesota,  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nokay  River.  122  miles  N.  of  .St.  Paul 

FORT'ROSEt  a royal  and  jiarliamentary  hurgh  and  sea- 
port of  Scot  land,  co.  of  Ross,  parish  of  Kosemarkie.  on  Moray 
Frith,  oppo.site  Fort  George,  to  which  there  is  a ferry,  and  8 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Inverness.  Pop.of  bur^h,  in  1851. 1148.  It 
has  a good  ha'bor.  an  episcopal  chapel,  an  academy,  at 
which  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  received  his  earlv  edu- 
cation. and  remains  of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  the  Bishops 
of  Ross.  The  burgh  unites  %('ith  Invei-ness,  Forres,  and 
Nairn  in  sendin"  1 memlnw  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

FOR'l’-ROy/AL,  a fortified  town  and  seaport,  in  the  French 
West  Indies,  capital  of  the  island  of  Martinique:  lat.  14°  .36' 
N..  Ion.  61°  4' 15"  W. ; situated  on  the  N.  side  of  a deep  and 
well-sheltered  hay,  protected  by  a fort,  which  covers  the 
whole  surface  of  a peninsula,  commanding  the  town  and 
harbor.  The  streets  are  straight  and  spacious;  houses,  in 
general,  well  built.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  yiarish 
church,  government  offices,  the  barracks,  arsenal,  prison, 
and  hospital.  At  its  E.  extremity,  near  the  careening  ydace, 
is  a fine  parade,  calb-d  the  Savannah,  foiming  the  glacis  of 
Fort  St.  Louis.  From  its  situation  on  the  W.  sidn  of  the 
island,  the  bay  is  protected  from  the  prevalent  winds.  In 
1839.  Fort-Royal  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. Upwards  of  560  persons,  Including  »’earlv  all  the 
inmates  of  the  pi-incipal  hospital,  were  killed  by  the  falling 
of  the  buildings.  Fort-Royal  is  the  residence  of  the  French 
governor.  Pop.  11..309. 

FORT  SAINT  SEBASTIAN,  s^nt  se-bast/yfm.  (Port.  Sao 
Sehantiao.  s(iwN«  s.-V-h^s-te-owNC./ .)  the  citadel  of  the  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Mozambique,  in  EaH:  Africa,  which  see. 

FORT  SAO  JO.ACHIM.  p-'wn®  zho-3-keeN<  a settlement 
of  Brazilian  Guiana,  on  the  Branco,  .an  affluent  of  the 
Amazon.  Lat . .3°  U 46"  N..  Ion.  60°  3'  W. 

FORT  SCHUYLER,  (New,)  New  York.  See  Rome. 

FORT  SCHUYLER.  (Old)  New  York.  See  Utica. 

FORT  SCOT'I’,  a post-village,  military  i)ost.  and  capita’  of 
Bourbon  eo.,  Kansas,  is  on  the  Marmitoii  Creek  or  River,  u 
small  branch  of  the  Osage  River,  120  miles  S.  of  Leaven- 
worth. It  contains  a city  hall,  3 or  4 churche.s,  1 hank,  1 
newspaper  office,  several  wholesale  stores,  a hosidtal,  and  a 
large  flonr-mill.  Pop.  about  1000.  A military  post  was 
established  liere  in  1842.  'The  town  was  ineoriioraied  in 
1855.  It  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  in  Southern 
Kansas,  and  a great  dejiot  of  army  stores. 

FOR'r  .'-^CO'TT,  a jxist-office  of  Bates  co.,  Missouri,  near  the 
western  boundary  of  the  state. 
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FORT  SEN'EO*  a post-office  of  Sereca  co.,  Ohio. 

P’ORT  SJjON'r.O,  a fortress  erected  by  the  Tories  in  1781, 
Treadwell  Neck,  on  Lon^  Island. 

FORT  SMITH,  a thriving  post-village  of  Sebastian  co.. 
Arkansas,  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  l(i3 
Diilos  by  land.  W N.VV.  of  Little  Rock,  and  at  the  we.stern 
bou.idary  of  the  state.  Lat.  34°  45'  N.,  Ion.  95°  W.  It 
his  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indian  tril'es,  and  is  a 
military  post  of  the  United  States.  A weekly  newspaper 
is  published  here  The  government  buildings  are  of  brick. 
There  is  1 fiame  -.hurch  in  the  place.  According  to  some 
authorities.  Fort  Smith  is  the  present  county  seat.  Pop. 
1530. 

FORT  SNEL'IilNG,  a military  post  and  posUvillage  of 
Hennepin  co..  Minnesota,  stands  on  the  point  for  med  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Minnesota  with  the  Mississippi  River,  7 
miles  above  St.  Paid. 

rOKT  SOREIA  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Sorel.  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  erected  by  Sorel,  a 
French  emrineor.  in  1605. 

FORT  STANWIX,  New  York.  See  Rome. 

FORT  ST.  DA'VID,  a fortress  of  Ilindostan,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast.  12  miles  S.S.VV.  of  Pondicherry.  A factory 
Mas  established  here  in  1691  ; and.  after  the  capture  of 
Madras  by  the  French,  in  1746,  it  became  the  head  of  the 
Rritish  settlements  in  this  (juarter  til!  1758.  when,  after  a 
short  siege  it  was  taken  by  the  French  under  31.  Lally,  and 
the  fortifications  were  demolished. 

FORT  ST.  EL/MO,  the  citadel  of  La  Valetta.  in  Malta, 
which  see. 

Fi)RT  ST.  FRED'KRIC.  the  first  in  point  of  time  of  the 
fortifications  at  Crown  Point,  New  York,  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  la.st  century. 

FORT  SULLIVAN.  See  E v.stport,  JIaine. 

FORTS^VILLE,  a post-office  of  Saratogi  co.,  New  York. 

FORTSl'lLLU.  a village  in  Jones  co.,  Georgia,  18  miles 
W.  of  Milledgeville. 

F iRTSVlLLE,  a village  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Bellefi  ntaine  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  20  miles  N.E.  of 
Indianapolis. 

FORT  TAY'LOR,  a po.st-office  of  Benton  co.,  Florida. 

FORT  TICONDKRoG.\.  See  Tico.nderoga. 

FORT  TOMP'KINS.  is  situated  on  Staten  Island,  oppo- 
site Fort  Hamilton,  at  the  entrance  of  New  York  Harbor. 

FORT  TUWtSON,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Arkansas,  on  Red 
River 

FORT  TRUAT'BULL.  a revolutionary  fortress  on  the  W. 
.•>i<le  of  the  'I'hames.  a little  below  New  London.  Connecticut, 
f),  i«  kni-t  Griswold,  botp  atill  "-arrisoned. 

FORT  TRY'ON,  a revolutionary  fortress,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sew  York  City. 

FORTUNA,  foR-too'ni.  a market-town  of  Spain.  16  miles 
N.N.U.  of  .Murcia.  Pop.  4010.  It  has  mineral  baths  and  a 
saltpetre  factory. 

FORTU^N.\.  a village  of  Graves  co.,  Kentucky. 

FOKTUNAT.E  INSUL.E.  See  Canarie.s. 

FORH’UNE,  BAY.  an  extensive  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  S.  co.ast  of  Newf  mndland.  Lat.  47°  N.,  Ion.  55°  W..  giv- 
ing the  name  to  adi.strict  on  its  N.  side.  It  contains  Brune 
Island,  and  at  its  entrance  are  the  French  islands  of  Mique- 
lon and  St.  Pierre. 

FORT  UN  E ISL.VND.  a small  islet  off  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 

FORTUNE  ISLAND,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  Mo- 
lucca Passage.  Lat.  0°  55'  S..  Ion.  124°  8'  K. 

FORTUNE  ISLAND,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  the 
Banda  Sea.  Lat.  5°  3'  S.,  Ion.  132°  11'  E. 

FORTUNE  ISLAND,  in  the  Sooloo  Sea.  Lat.  14°  4'  S., 
Ion.  120°  32'  E. 

FORTUNE  KEY,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 

FORT  U'NION,  a United  States  fort  on  the  route  from 
Independence  to  Santa  Fe.  in  New  Mexico. 

FORT  YAL'LEY.  a thriving  post-village  of  Houston  co., 
Georgia.  28  miles  S.W.  of  Macon.  It  is  situated  on  the 
South-western  Railroad,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Mu.scogee 
Railroad,  leading  to  Columbus,  about  70  miles  distant. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  this  place  has  been 
much  improved,  and  has  become  a depot  for  cotton.  It  con- 
hiins  1 church,  1 large  academy,  and  3 dry-goods  stores. 
Pop.  in  1860,  about  1000. 

FORT  VIC'l’ORlA.  vik-to're-d.  in  the  3Ialay  Archipelago,  is 
the  citadel  of  the  capital  town  of  Ainboyna. 

Ft)RT  YlLL.\RINa.  vil-ld-ree'no.  a frontier  .settlement  in 
Patagonia,  on  the  island  of  Choleechel,  in  the  Rio  Negro, 
and  named  after  its  founder  in  1782. 

Fi)RT  WAL'LAWAL'LA.  in  Washington  Territory,  on  the 
left  b.ank  of  the  Columbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wallawalla 
River,  near  46°  N.  lat.  It  belongs  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company. 

FGRT  WARMIEN,  Boston,  is  situated  upon  Governor’s 
Island.  See  Boston. 

FORT  WASIFINGTON.  is  situated  on  the  Potomac  River, 
in  the  S.  part  of  Piince  George’s  County,  3Iaryland. 

FORT  IV ASHINGTON.  a post-vilLige  of  Prince  Giorge’s 
co.,  Maryland,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Potomac.  15  miles  S,  of 
Washington  City. 
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FORT  WASHINGTON,  on  Manhattan  Island,  was  caj)- 
tured  by  the  British  in  Novemtier,  177o. 

FORT  WASHITA,  w6sh'e-taw',  a post-office  of  Chickasaw 
Nation,  Indian  Territory. 

FORT  WASHIT.A,  Chicksaw  Nation,  is  situated  on  Red 
River,  about  265  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Little  Rock. 

FORT  WaT'SON.  is  situated  on  Santee  River,  in  Sumter 
CO..  South  Carolina. 

FORT  W A Y.N  E,  wain,  a flourishing  town,  c.apita)  of  Allen 
CO.,  Indiana,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Jo.seph’s 
and  St.  Mary’s  Rivers,  which  form  the  Maumee,  and  on  the 
M'abash  and  Erie  Canal.  122  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lafayette,  and 
112  miles  .N.E,  of  Indianapolis.  Fort  Wayne  is  a town  of 
rapid  growth,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
state.  The  Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad  here  interswts  the 
I’ittsbnrg,  Fort  Wayne  ami  Chicago  Railroad,  148  miles 
from  Chicago.  Since  the  latterroad  has  been  finished,  Fort 
Wayne  is  connected  with  I'hiladtdphia  by  a continuous  line 
of  railways  more  than  600  miles  in  length.  Sevenil  plank- 
roads  lead  from  this  place  to  different  parts  of  the  state  a ml  of 
Ohio.  It  contains  2 national  banks,  1 .state  bank, 8 churches, 
a Methodist  female  coIl(>ge.  and  2 news])aper  offices.  The 
surrounding  region  is  highly  jiroductive,  and  a large  por- 
tion of  Hie  land  is  under  cultivation.  On  the  site  of  the 
town  was  the  old  “Twightwee  village”  of  the  NIiami  tribe. 
Here  Fort  Wayne  M'as  erected  in  1794,  by  order  of  General 
Wayne,  and  it  continued  to  he  a military  post  until  1819. 
Pop.  in  I8c0,  estimated  at  9000. 

FORT  IVEBB.  See  West  Point. 

FORT  WUDDERBURN.  See  Fort  Chippewatan. 

FORT  WKLHjINGTON,  a fort  on  Coburg  Peninsula,  in 
Northern  Australia,  near  Port  Kssington. 

FOR'r  WELLINGTON,  a small  fortress  near  Prescott, 
Canada  M est. 

lORT  WILHEL/MUS,  on  Princes  Island,  near  Fort 
Orange,  (Albany.) 

FORT  ui.j  iviNS,  a post-office  of  Houghton  county, 
Michigan. 

FORT  WILLIAM.  See  Calcutta. 

FORT  M’lLIOIAM,  a fortre.ss  of  Scotland,  co  of  Inverness, 
on  Loch  Kil.  near  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  and  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  adjacent  to  the  village  of 
Jlaryburgh.  It  was  originally  built  by  General  Monk,  and 
reconstructed  in  the  time  of  William  111.,  whence  its  name. 
It  is  now  garrisoned  by  only  a few  invalids. 

FORT  WILLIA.M.  a fort  of  British  America,  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Lake  Superior.  Lai.  48°  25'  3:1"  N..  Ion.  89°  20'  W. 

FORT  IVILLIS  or  WYLLYS.  See  West  I'oint. 

FORT'  M’lN.NEBA'GO.  Wiscon.sin.  See  Port.vge  City. 

FORT  WIN'TERMOO'r,  one  of  the  revolutionary  forts  of 
Wyoming  Valley. 

FORT  WOLCOTT.  See  Newport.  RhoiQe  I.sland. 

FOR'T  WORTH,  a village,  'Tarrant  co.,  Texas. 

FORT  WY(FMIN'G,  Pennsylvania,  a fortress  on  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  M ilkesbarre. 

FORTY  FOR'T,  a post-offico  of  Luzerne  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

FORT  YU'MA.  a United  States  fort  in  California,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  Rivers,  on  the  N.W.  bank 
of  the  united  stream. 

FORUM  ALIENI.  See  Ferrara. 

FORU3I  CORNELII.  SeelMOLA. 

FORU.M  JULII.  See  Friuli. 

FORUM  JULII,  or  FORUM  JULIU3I.  See  FRfUUS. 

FORUM  LI VI  I.  SeeFoKLi. 

FORUM  NOVUM.  See  Fornovo. 

F0RU3I  POPILII.  in  Gallia  Cisalpina.  See  Fohumpopou. 

FORUM  POPILII,  in  Lucania.  See  Poix.\. 

FORUM  SEGUSIANORU.M.  See  Feurs. 

FORU.M  SE.MPRONII.  See  Fossomurone. 

FORU3I  VOCONTII.  See  Vidauban. 

FOR/TVARDS'TOWN,a  post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

FORWICH.  foi’Mich.  a small  municipal  borough,  pari.sh, 
and  member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich.  England,  co. 
of  Kent,  on  the  navigation  of  the  Stour.  2 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Canterbury.  I’op.  231.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  and  was 
formerly  of  importance. 

FOS.  fos.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haute-Ga- 
ronne,  in  the  Pyrenees,  60  miles  S.W.  of  'Toulouse.  Pop. 
1597.  Near  it  silver  mines  Avere  worked  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans. 

FOSCALDO,  fos-kdPdo.  a market-town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Citra.  16  miles  N.W.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  ‘2000. 

FOSDICK.  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio. 

FOSDINOVO.  fos-de-mVvo.  (L.  Ptxder)f>'vuni..)  a village  of 
North  Italy,  situated  7 miles  N.W.  of  Carrara,  1814  feet 
above  the  sea.  Pop.  1448. 

FOS/DYKE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln.  6 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Holbeach.  Fosdyke-Wash,  an  arm  of  the  amh,  1 
mile  in  width,  is  here  crossed  by  an  embankment  and 
bridge. 

FOSNiES  or  FOSNAS.  (FosnKs,)  fos'nAoe,  a ma.-itlflne  vil- 
lage and  parish  of  Norway,  stilt,  and  90  miles  of 

Trondhjem.  Pop.  2600. 
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FOSSACECA.  fos'si-chVkl  a village  of  Naples,  province  of 
Molise.  9 miles  N.  *V.  of  Cainpabasso.  Pop.  2450. 

FOSSACECA.  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ci- 
tra  near  the  Adriatic.  4^  miles  S.E.  of  San  Vito.  Pop.  2300. 

FOSSACECA.  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  li 
Lavoro.  12  miles  N.W,  of  Piedmonte.  Pop.  SOO. 

FOSS.\NO,  fos-sd^no,  (anc.  FaSKu^num ,)  a town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  in  Piedmont,  on  the  Stura.  14  miles  N.E.  of 
C<>ni.  It  is  picture-squely  situated  on  a hill,  enclosed  by  old 
walls,  and  crowned  liy  a fine  castle.  Internally  it  is  an- 
ti lue  and  gloomy,  the  houses  built  over  arcade.s,  which  form 
the  footways.  There  are  several  squares,  none  of  them  very 
remarkable;  a fine  cathedral,  containing  a few  good  paint- 
ings; other  churches  and  conventual  buildings,  several  pa- 
laces. a theatre,  hospital.  mnyit-de.-pietL  orphan  asylum,  ce- 
metery, a royal  scientific  academy,  several  educational 
estabiishme-nts,  and  mineral  baths.  Its  manufactures  are 
silk,  ieather.  iron,  woollen  goods,  and  paper.  It  has  a trade 
in  agricultural  produce,  and  two  well-attended  annual  fairs. 
Pop.  lti.()41. 

FOSSAVV'AY  and  TULLIEBOLE.  tul'le-boP,  a united 
parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Perth  and  Kinro.ss.  6 miles  W.  of 
Kinross.  Pop.  1724.  The  castles  of  Tulliebole  and  Aldie  are 
in  this  parish. I 

FOS.'^E  or  FOSSES,  foss,  a village  of  Belgium,  province, 
and  8 miles  S.VV.  of  Namur.  Pop.  2900. 

FOSS. NAES,  a village  of  Norway.  See  Fosn,?:s. 

FOSSOMBKONE,  fos-som-brohii,  a town  of  Central  Italy. 

in  the  Marches,  about  10  tuiles  E.N.E.  of  Url-ino,  on  the 
Metauro,  here  crossed  by  a fine  modern  single-arched  bridge. 
Pop.  0f2l.  It  sprang  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Forum 

5 mpronn,  about  2 miles  distant,  and  has  a cathedral  and 
flouiishing  manufactures. 

FO.SSCM.  fos'soom,  a village  of  Norway,  stiff  of  Agger- 
shuus.  62  miles  S.W.  of  Christiania.  It  lias  a cobalt  mine, 
and  extensive  iron-works. 

F.)ST.\T.  fo.s'tit/,  or  OLD  CAIRO,  (kl'ro,)  a town  of  Central 
Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  Sj  miles  S.W.  of  Cairo,  opposite  Gheezeh. 
See  C.MRO. 

FOS'TER.  a post-village  and  township  of  Providence  co.. 
Rhode  I.sland.  on  a tributary  of  the  Pawtuxet.  which  atlords 
^ood  water-power.  15  miles  M'.  by  S.  of  Providence.  It  con- 
tains several  churches  and  a bank.  Pop.  1935. 

FOSTER,  a post-villa  'e  of  Biacken  co..  Kentucky,  on  the 
)hio  River,  about  50  miles  in  a straight  line  N.E.  of  Lex- 
ington. 

FOSTER  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode 
Island. 

FOS'TERDALE,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York, 
120  miles  S.VV.  of  Albany. 

FOSTER  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co.,  Georgia. 

FOSTER’S,  a post-office  of  Tuscaloo.sa  co..  Alabama. 

FOSTER’S,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Illinois,  15  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Vandalia. 

FOSTER’S  BAH,  a post-office  of  Yuba  co.,  California. 

FOSTER’S  CROSS  ROADS,,  a post-office  of  Bledsoe  co., 
Tennessee. 

FOSTER’S  FORK,  a post-office,  Prince  Edward  co.,  Virginia. 

FOS'TERTOWN.  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey, 

6 miles  S.  of  .Mount  Holly. 

FOS'TERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York, 
155  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

FOSTERVILLE.  a village  of  Henry  co..  Georgia,  on  the 
Macon  and  Western  Railroad,  80  miles  W.N.W.  of  Milledge- 
Tille. 

FOSTERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Rutherford  co.,  Tennes- 
see. 42  miles,  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

FOS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FOSTON,  a parish  of  England  co.  td  Leicester. 

FOSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North  Riding. 

FOSTON-ON-WOLDS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding. 

FOST, yKI.\.  a post-village  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsvlvania.  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Hailroa<l.  124  miles  VV’.N.W.  of  Harrisbuig. 

lOTH'ERBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FOTH'ERINGAY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
amjiton.  3?  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ciundle.  Edwai’d,  Duke  of 
York,  who  died  at  Agincourt.  and  Richard.  Duke  of  York, 
.slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  were  buried  in  its  church. 
The  castle,  founded  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  the  birth- 
pla(e  of  Richard  HI.,  and  the  scene  of  MaryQueen  of  Scots’ 
imprisonment,  trial,  and  execution,  was  razed  to  the  ground 
after  the  accession  of  James  I. 

FOU.  a town  of  China.  See  Foo. 

FOU  .Ml.  a village  of  Egypt.  See  Foo.vn. 

FOU-CHOU,  of  China.  See  Foo-Ctioo-Foo, 

FOUES.NANT.  foo-^s'nfiNc'.  a town  of  France,  department 
i f Finisr^re,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Ouimper.  Pop.  in  1852.  3.363. 

FOUG.  foog.  (anc.  FFgu'^  Lpcoh-um,?)  a village  of  France, 
lepartment  of  Meurthe.  about  5 miles  froniToul.  A hill  in 
the  vicinity  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a castle  and  pa- 
lace which  belonged  to  the  early  kingsof  France.  Pop.  14.S4. 

FOUGERAV,  iuu‘zheh-r.V,  a town  of  France,  department 

Hlc-et-Vilaine.  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Redon.  Pop.  in  1852.  6619. 

FOUGERES,  foo'zhaia',  (L  Filicaria  Ji/tedonum,}  a town 


of  France,  dt^partment  of  llle-et-Viiaine,  2i  mhos  N.F:  of 
Rennes,  pleasantly  situated  on  a height  near  the  Nan<-ou 
Pop.  in  18f)2.  9083.  It  has  a commercial  college,  rninetal 
springs,  and  manufactures  of  sail-cloth  and  hempen  fabrics, 
and  trade  in  corn,  butter,  and  honey.  It  was  formerly  one 
of  the  stiongest  places  in  Brittany,  and  was  often  taken  and 
re-taken  during  the  wars  with  the  English  from  tne  eic 
venth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  A memorable  engagement 
took  place  here.  November  15,  1793,  between  the  Vendeaus 
and  the  Repul  licans. 

FOUGEROLLES.  fbo'zheh-rolP.  a vill.age  of  France,  depart- 
ment. and  19  inili'S  N.W.  of  Mayenne.  Pop.  2.324. 

FOUGEROLLES.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute- 
Saone.  13  miles  N.N.W*.  of  Lure.  Pop.  1139.  It  has  a con- 
siderable manufacture  of  cherry  brandy. 

FOUG  ES.  foozh,  a .seaport  town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  PH00,E/i. 
Tbe  Gui,f  of  Fouges  is  an  inlet  of  the  J2gean  Sea.  immedi- 
ately N.  of  the  G ulf  of  Smyrna. 

FOUILLOUSE,  LA,  li  foo'yooz',  a village  of  France,  e’e- 
partment  of  Loire,  6 miles  N.W^  of  St.  Etienne.  Pop.  873. 

FOUIJBRIDGE.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

FOUL'DEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FOUL'D EN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick. 

FOUL  ISLAND,  in  the  bav  of  Bengal,  olf  the  W.  coast  of 
Burmah.  lat.  18°  4"  N..  Inn.  93°  57'  E. 

FOUL'MIRE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

FOUIi'NESS.  an  island  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Essex,  on  the  North  Sea.  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Rochford.  It  is 
the  largest  of  a cluster  of  islands,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Crouch.  Area.  8060  acres.  Pop.  674. 

FOUL'POINT.  a village  on  the  E.  coast  of  Mad.agascar, 
formei  ly  the  principal  .settlement  of  the  French  on  that 
island.  Lat.  17°40'S..  Ion.  49°  30'  E. 

FOULS'H  A.M.  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

F IUIVSTON,  a township  of  England,  co,  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

FOUL’I'A.  See  Fitlt.\. 

FOU.N.M.  a town  of  Japan.  See  Foon.ai. 

FGUN'DRYVI LIjE.  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Penn- 
.sylvaria.  about  14  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Bloomsburg. 

FilU-NlNG.  SeeFoo-NiNG. 

FOUN'TAI.N.  a county  in  the  western  part  of  Indiana, 
bordering  on  tbe  Wabash  River,  contains  aVmut  400  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  Coal  Creek.  The  surface  is  mostly 
level,  and  is  diversified  by  majestic  forests  and  tieautiful 
prairies,  the  latter  of  whi -h  occupy  about  one-fourth  of  the 
county.  The  s.iil  is  generally  a black  loam,  and  is  highly 
productive.  Coal  and  iron-ore  are  abundant.  The  Wal  ash 
and  Erie  Canal  passes  through  it.  Capital.  Covington.  Pop. 
15,566. 

FOUNTAIN  DALE,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

FOUNTAIN  GREEN,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

FOUNTAIN  GREEN,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Illi- 
nois. 10  miles  N.E.  of  Carthage  the  county  seat. 

FOUNTAIN  HEAD,  a post-office  of  Sumner  co.,  Tenne.«.see. 

FOUNTAIN  HILL,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

FOUNTAIN  HILL,  a post-village,  capital  of  Ashley  co., 
Arkansas.  155  miles  S.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

FOU.NTAIN  INN,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district.  South 
Carol  i”a. 

FOUNTAIN  PRAIRIE,  a post-township  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Columbia  co..  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1079. 

FOUNTAIN  PRAIRIE,  (formerly  called  FALL  RIVER,) 
a small  village  of  Columbia  co.,  Wiscon.sin. 

FOUNTAIN  RUN,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

FOUN'TATN’S  AB'BEY.  one  of  the  finest  monastic  ruins 
in  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding,  in  the  beautiful 
park  of  Studley-Royal,  about  3 miles  S.W'.  of  Ripon.  H 
was  founded  in  1204,  and  formerly  occupied  12  acres  of 
ground.  2 of  which  are  still  covered  hy  magnificent  ruins, 
and  in  a more  perfect  state  than  most  others  in  the  king- 
dom. 

FOUN'TAIN  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn- 
svlvania. 

FOUNTAIN  SPRING,  a post-office  of  W'ood  co.,  Virginia. 

FOURCHAMBAULT  fboR'shSM'bd',  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Ni5vre,  5 miles  from  Nevers.  on  the  I/oire, 
here  cros.sed  by  a suspension  bridge.  Here  are  extensive 
iron-smelting  furnaces  and  forges,  employing  about  3000 
workmen. 

FOURCHE  A REYN  AULT,  fborsh  i r.A'no/  a post-village 
in  Washington  co..  Missouri.  65  miles  S.W'.  of  St.  Louis. 

FOURCHE  A THOMAS,  fborsh  a to'md',  a small  stream 
which  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  .Mi.s.souri.  and  flowing  southward 
into  Arkansas,  enters  Black  River  above  Pocahontas. 

FOUR.CHE  DUMAS,  foorsh  doo'md/,  a post-office  of  Ran- 
dolph co..  Aikansas. 

FvlURCIIE  LA  FAVE,  foor.sh  Id  f3v,  a small  stream  of 
Arkansas,  rises  near  the  S.W.  border  of  Scott  county,  and, 
flowing  eastward,  enters  the  Arkansas  in  Perry  county. 

FOUR  BROTHERS.  See  QuAiRE-FRiRES. 
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ii^)Un  COR'N^EKS,  a post-office  of  Ilurou  co.,  Ohio,  104 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus. 

FOUR  EVAN/(}ELISTS,  a group  of  four  islets,  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Patagonia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
lat.  52°  34'  S.,  Ion.  75°  5'  W.,  and  which,  with  eight  others, 
about  15  miles  W.,  compose  a group  called  the  “Twelve 
Apostles.” 

FOUR  LAKES,  a name  given  to  a chain  of  lakes  in  Dane 
co.,  Wisconsin,  extending  in  a row  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and 
dischai-ging  their  waters  into  Catfish  Kiver.  The  water  of 
all  these  lakes  is  pure,  and  deep  enough  in  most  places  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation.  In  describing  them  we  shall  [ 
reverse  the  order  in  whi.  h they  are  named,  beginning  with 
the  uppermost,  and  descending.  Fourth  Lake,  at  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  chain,  is  considerably  the  largest,  being 
6 miles  in  length,  and  4 miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The 
water  is  cold  and  pure.  It  is  navigable  for  small  steam- 
boats; the  depth  in  some  parts  is  estimated  at  from  50  to 
70  feet.  This  beautiful  lake  is  mostly  fed  by  springs,  having 
hut  one  tributary.  It  has  clear,  white,  and  gravelly  shores. 
'The  surface  is  estimated  at  210  feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 
'I'liird  Lake,  the  next  below,  is  0^  miles  long,  and  2 miles 
wide.  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the 
N.  shore  of  this  lake,  on  the  strip  of  land  between  it  and 
Fourth  Lake.  Second  Lake,  the  next  in  order,  is  3^  miles 
long,  and  near  2 miles  wide.  B'irst  Lake,  the  lowest  of  the 
chain,  is  rather  more  than  3 miles  long,  and  about  2 miles 
wide.  The  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Four  Lakes  is  a 
beautiful  country,  with  a rich  limestone  soil.  Third  and 
Fourth  lakes  are  now  called  LakeMononaand  LakeMendota. 

FOURMIES,  fooR'meet,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Nord,  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Avesnes.  Pop.  1883. 

FOUR  MILE  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Barnwell  district. 
South  Carolina. 

FOUR  MILE  BRANCH,  a post-office,  of  Monroe  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

FOUR  MILE  CREEK,  of  Michigan,  flows  into  the  Kala- 
mazoo diver,  in  Kalamazoo  county. 

FOUR  MILE  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  Preble  county,  and 
enters  the  Miami  River  near  Hamilton. 

F )UR  MILE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

FOUR  MILE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Lee  co..  Illinois. 

FOUR  MILE  PRAItRIE,  a post-office  of  Van  Zandt  co., 
Texas. 

FOUR  MILE  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Illi- 
nois. 

FOURNI  (foor'nee')  ISL.\NDS,  (anc.  C'or'.scffi.)  a group  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  A.siatic  Turkey,  and 
consisting  of  about  2u  islets,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Samos.  They 
are  mountainous,  and  abound  with  caverns. 

FOURTEEN  .MILE  CREEK,  of  Mi.ssissippi,  flows  through 
Hinds  county  into  Big  Black  River. 

FOURTEEN  MILE  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  flows  through 
Clarke  county  into  the  Ohio,  14  miles  above  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio. 

FOURTH  LAKE.  See  Four  L.vkes. 

FOUR  T )WNS,  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries.  See  IIightae. 

FOU-SH.VN.  a town  of  China.  See  Foo-.sii.w. 

F0USIYAM.\,  a mountain  of  .Japan.  See  Foosiyvma. 

FOUSSERET.  LE  Id  foo.ss'seh-ri',  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Haute-Garonne,  28  miles  S.W.  of  Toulouse. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2271. 

FOU-TCH  )W  FOO,  a city  of  China.  See  Foo-choo-foo. 

FOIUTSITZ.  a town  of  .Japan.  See  Footsitz. 

FOUVENT-LE-BAS.  fio'vd.\«'-leh-bd'.  a village  of  France, 
department  of  JIaute-Saone.  16  miles  from  Gray.  In  its 
vicinity  are  threa  large  grottoes,  in  one  of  which,  NJ.  Cuvier 
discivered.  in  1800,  the  fossil  bones  of  a great  number  of 
quadrupeds;  and  in  1827,  on  a second  search.  M.  Thirria 
found  relics  of  the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  hyena,  bear,  horse, 
ox.  and  lion. 

F )V.\NTL  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVilts. 

FdVEAUX  (fo'vo')  STRAIT,  in  New  Zealand,  lat.  47°  S., 
Ion.  1(7°  E..  .Separates  New  Munster  from  New  Leinster. 
Breadth  varies  from  10  to  25  miles.  It  contains  many 
Islets. 

F\yVERAN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Al'erdeen,  1 mile 
S.S.W.  of  Newburgh.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  2 castles.  The 
Ythan  River  in  this  parish,  has  a pearl  fishery. 

F )1V.  or  FAUX.  to.  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
Gil  do  passage,  about  lat.  0°  6'  S.,  Ion.  129°  30'  E.,  sepa- 
rated from  the  W.  shore  of  Geby  by  a narrow  channel,  about 
a (ju.irter  of  a mile  wiile,  which  forms  a safe  harbor,  with 
depths  from  10  to  15  fathoms. 

F »WEY.  foy.  written  also  FAWEY,  a river  of  England, 
ent.'fs  the  English  Channel  near  Fowey,  after  a course  of 
about  30  miles.  It  has  a broad  estuary,  and  is  navigable  to 
near  Lostwithiel. 

F IM'EY.  a decay('d  seaport,  borough  town,  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  at  the  mouth  of  the  above 
liver.  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Launceston.  Pop.  in  1851,  1606.  The 
town  is  situated  amidst  scenery  of  singular  beauty.  Its 
harbor  admits  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  defend('d  by  one 
ancient  and  two  modern  forts.  'J'he  principal  exports  are 
copper-ore.  of  which  mauj'  thousand  tons  are  shipped  au- 
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nually.  pilchards,  china  clay,  and  stone.  Fowey  was  a 
pbi'-e  of  great  inqiortance  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  having  n umerous  ships,  and  a formidable  name  in 
the  naval  annals  of  the  time.  During  the  siege  of  Calais, 
under  Edward  III.,  it  sent  47  vessels  to  that  monarcb’a 
aid,  being  a greater  number  than  was  contributed  by  any 
other  town  in  England. 

F’OWLA  or  FOU  LA.  fdwfld.  written  also  FOUL,  one  of 
the  Shetland  Islands.  18  miles  W.  of  the  others,  in  lat.  66° 
8'  N.,  Ion.  2°  6'  W.  Length,  about  2 miles;  breadth.  IJ 
miles;  elevation  1369  feet.  Pop.  215.  mo.stly  fisherr.ien  and 
fowlers.  This  islet,  which  affords  good  sheep  paf  ture.  is 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients 

FOM'-LEANG.  a town  of  China.  See  F'f.oo  Le.axg. 

F'OM'tLER,  a post-township  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Oswegatchie  River.  27  miles  S.W.  of  Canton.  It  con- 
tains extensive  beds  of  iron-ore,  and  quarries  of  white  lime- 
stone. Pop.  180a. 

F »WLER,  a post-township  in  the  eastern  part  of  Trum- 
bull CO.,  Ohio,  160  miles  N.E.  of  Colnmbu.s.  Pop.  996. 

FOWLER'S,  a post-office  of  Brooke  co..  W.  Virginia. 

FOWLER’S  BAY,  South  Australia,  near  the  head  of  the 
great  Australian  bight,  immediately  W.  of  Point  Fowler,  in 
lat.  32°  3' S..  Ion.  132°  40'  E. 

FOWLER’S  KNOB,  a post-office  of  Nicholas  co..  Virginia. 

F’OWLER’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Geauga  co.,  Ohio,  170 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

FOW^LERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania. 

FOVV''LIS  WEStTER.  a parish  and  village  of  Scotland,  co. 
and  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Perth.  Here  is  a very  curious  an- 
cient cross. 

F'OWLS'TOWN,  a village  in  Decatur  co.,  Georgia,  about 
200  miles  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

FOWN/HOPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

FOX,  a former  co.  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  low.a,  has 
an  area  of  about  550  s(iuares.  It  is  intersected  by  Lizard 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  Des  Moines.  'Ibis  county  is  not 
inclmled  in  the  census  ofl850;  the  po))ulatio7us  very  small. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Fox  tribe  of  Indians.  It  is 
now  comprised  partly  in  Pocahontas  county. 

FO.X,  a township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  154. 

FOX,  a township  of  Elk  co.,  Peinisylvania.  Pop.  1333. 

FOX,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1126. 

F tX.  a towns)  ip  in  Kendall  co.,  Illinois.  Po]).  1405. 

FOX'ROROUGH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Norfolk 
co.,  Massa<-hnsetts.  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bo.ston.  Pop.  2879. 

FOXtBURG.  a small  village  of  Clarion  co,,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Alleghany  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clarion  River. 

F’OXBURG,  a post-offi(!e  of  Forest  co..  Pennsylvania. 

F’OX'CIIASE.  a pleasantly  situated  post-village  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  Philadelphia,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  the  State 
House. 

FOX/COT  or  FOS'COTT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

FOX  CREEK,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri,  28 
miles  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

FOX'CRGFT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Piscataquis 
CO.,  Maine,  on  the  N.  side  of  Piscata  iuis  River,  60  miles 
■N.N.E.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  an  academy,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  goods,  castings,  forks.  &c  Pop.  1102. 

FDXtEARTH.  a pari.-h  of  Ejigland,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

FOXH'ORD.  a small  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught. CO.  of  Mayo,  9 miles  S.  of  Ballina.  Pop.  680.  It  has 
a market-hovise  and  barracks. 

FGX'HALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

FOX'HOLES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  Easi 
Riding. 

FO.X  INDIANS.  See  Sacs. 

FOX  ISLANDS,  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Aleutian  Islands. 

F'OX  L.AKE.  a post-office  of  Lake  co..  Illinois. 

FOX  LAKE  or  WAUSHARA.  wA-shah'ra.  Wisconsin,  in 
Dodge  co.  Fox  Lake  township  is  about  3 miles  long  and  2 
niile.a  wide 

FOX  LAKE  or  WAUSHARA,  a thriving  post-village  and 
township  of  Dodge  co..  Wisconsin,  on  Beaverdain  Creek, 
outlet  of  Fox  Lake,  about  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Madison,  li  is 
a place  of  active  business,  and  contains  1 or  2 banks,  and  a 
flonring-mill.  Total  poimlation,  1461. 

FOX'LEY,  a p:tri.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FOXLEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

FOX  RIVER,  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  a small  stream  whicl 
rises  in  Davis  co.,  Iowa,  and  enters  the  Mi.ssissippi  in  Clarke 
CO.,  Missouri,  about  2 miles  below  the  mouth  of  Des  Moim-s 
River.  It  is  sometimes  marked  Arom.at'ic  River  on  the 
maps. 

FOX  RIA’ER,  or  PISHTAK'A.  rise.s  in  IVaukesha  co..  M Is 
consin.  and  running  (in  its  general  direction)  nearly  due  S. 
till  it  reaches  Oswego,  in  Illinois,  then  changes  its  course  t.< 
S.W.,  and  falls  into  Illinois  River  at  Ottawa.  'I’he  entiie 
length  is  estimated  at  200  miles.  It  affords  great  worsD 
power.  ^ _ 

FOX  RIVER.  (Neenah  of  the  Indians.)  of  Gisen  Bay,  one 
of  the  most  important  rivers  of  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Mar- 
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quette  co..  and  flows  first  nearly  S.W.  towards  the  Wiscon- 
sin, i)Ul.  when  within  I5  miles  of  that  river,  it  suddenly 
turns  towards  the  N.  After  a course  of  a few  miles,  it 
assumes  its  general  N.E.  direction,  and  passing  through 
Lake  Winnehago.  falls  into  the  S.  end  of  (Ireen  Hay.  A 
canal  has  l een  cut  from  this  river  to  the  Wisconsin,  and  the 
channel  below  Lake  ^\■inne^ago  is  to  be  improved,  so  that 
steamboats  can  pass  fi-om  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mis.sissippi. 
The  whole  length  is  e.stimated  at  200  miles.  The  rapids  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  furnish  immense  motive-power, 

FOX  RIVER,  Great  and  Little,  two  rivers  of  Canada, 
within  2 miles  of  each  other,  and  both  falling  into  the  Gvilf 
of  8t.  [.awrence  between  Griffith’s  Cove  and  Little  Vallee, 
OP  V K cide  of  the  district  of  Gaspe. 

FOX’S  CHANNEL,  a strait  of  British  North  America, 
stretching  N.  from,  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Hudson’s  Strait, 
having  W.  Melville  Peninsula  and  Southampton  Islands, 
and  E.  an  unexplored  country. 

FOX  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Overton  co.,  Tennessee. 

FOX  SPRINGS,  situated  in  Fleming  co.,  Kentucky,  about 
10  miles  from  Flemingsliurg.  They  contain  sulphur  and  iron. 

FOX'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

FO.XTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

FOX'VILLE.  a post-village  of  Famtuier  co..  Virginia,  on 
the  Rappahannock  River.  108  miles  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

FO.XVILLE,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co..  Maryland. 

FOY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

FOY'ERS.  pronounced  and  .sometimes  written  FYERS. 
(fPerz,)  a small  river  of  Scotlaiid,  joins  Loch  Ness  about 
half  way  between  Fort  .Augustus  and  the  N.E.  end  of  the 
loch.  2 miles  above  which  jnnctifm  it  falls  over  a ridge,  esti- 
mated at  90  feet  in  height,  forming  the  finest  cataract  in 
Britain.  There  is  another  fall  of  80  feet  about  one-fourth 
of  a mile  above  this,  crossed  by  a bridge.  The  grandeur  of 
the.ee  cascades  is  aided  by  surrounding  scenery. 

FOYLE,  a river  of  Ireland,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Finn  and  Mourne  at  Litford.  flows  thence  N.  in  a broad 
tidal  stream,  till  it  expands  into  Lough  Foyle.afteracour.se 
of  14  miles.  It  h.as  a large  .salmon  fi.shery.  and  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  000  tons  to  the  bridge  at  Londonderry. 

FOYLE.  LOUGH.  Iftn  foil,  of  Ireland,  is  a large  arm  of 
the  sea.  forming  the  estuary  of  the  above  river.  Length. 
18  miles:  breadth.  9 miles. 

FOZ.  foth  or  ths.  a market-town  of  Spain,  42  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Lugo,  on  a bay  of  the  Atlantic. 

¥07,.  a village  of  Portugal,  province  of  Alemtejo,  on  the 
Tagus.  27  miies  N.E.  of  Lisbon.  It  has  extensive  iron- 
works. 

FR.\DES.  frS'd?s.  a small  island  of  Brazil,  province  of  Ba- 
hia. in  .-til  Saint.s'  Bay.  2.‘i  miles  N.W.  of  Bahia. 

FKADKS.  frii'Diis.  a village  of  Spain,  22  miles  S.  of  Sala- 
manca. with  mineral  springs. 

FR.\G.\.  tVd'gi.  (anc.  (f.iilica  Flavin?)  a town  of  Spain.  5.0 
miles  S.  E.  cf  Huesca,  on  theCinca.  here  crossed  by  a wooden 
bridge  of  22  arches.  Pop.  ,')()28.  Its  environs  are  noted  for 
excellent  figs  and  pomegranates.  It  has  several  Roman 
ruins. 

FRAGETSCHMARKT.  See  Fogaras. 

FRAGNET.).  frdn-ya'to,  (Fr.agneto  Moxforte.  fr^n-y;\tto 
mon-foKR.a.  and  Fkaom'.to  1/Abate.  fi4n-yAho  ll-b.^tfA.l  two 
contiguous  villages  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Ultra, 
and  respectively  17  and  18  miles  IV. N.W.  of  Ariano.  Pop. 
of  the  former.  1820:  of  the  latter.  2120. 

FRAGGLETn’.V.  a post-office  of  Marion  co..  Georgia. 

FRAGU.I..  fri/gwi.  a river  of  New  Granada,  rises  on  the 
S.E.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Pardaos.  and  after  a S.E.  course 
oi'about  180  miles,  joins  the  .Japura  in  lat.  0°  50'  N.,  Ion.  74° 
IIF  W. 

FRAILES.  frPl^s.  a modern  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
•Taen.  jurisdiction  of  .\lcala-la-Real.  Pop.  2174. 

FR.M.N  or  FRAYN,  frine.  (Moravian,  Wranmu.  vrd^nov.) 
a market-town  of  Moravia.  1 1 miles  W.N.W.  of /naim,  on  the 
Th.tya.  with  a celeJir.ated  manufactory  of  porcelain.  P.  840. 

FR.IlPOI.NT.  fr.A'pwA^.x&t,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
and  9 miles  S.E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  1058. 

FRAISTHORPE,  frAs'thorp,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York.  East  Riding. 

FRAIZE.  fr.Az.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Vosges. 
25  miles  E.  of  Epinal.  Pop.  25  il. 

FRAGiEY,  a town.ship  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1149. 

il! AIRFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

FRAMIERES.  frA’me-.iiR/ a village  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium. jirovince  of  Ilainaut.  about  -3  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mons. 
i’oi).  91)7.3. 

FKAM1INGH.\M.  a post-village  and  township  of  Middle- 
sex CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road. which  here  semis  ofl  aJir.anch  road  to  Milford.  21  miles 
\V'.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Sa.xonville  on  Concord  River,  in  the  N. 
•art  of  the  township,  is  connected  by  a branch  railroad  with 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  at  Nati  ;k  Framingham 
contains  a hank,  a st.ate  normal  school  estalilished  here  in 
S5':.  and  a high  school.  On  the  E.  border  lies  a part  of  Co- 
chituate  Lake,  fiom  which  Boston  is  si  pplied  with  water. 
Pop.  4227, 
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FRAMINGHAM,  EARL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Noi- 
folk. 

FR AM/INGHAM  PIGOT,  a parish,  England,  co.  Norfolk. 

FRAMGJNGHAM.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England 
co.  of  Suffolk,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ipswich,  on  the  shore  of  a 
lake  communicating  with  the  river  Ore.  Pop.  in  1851,  2450. 
It  has  a fine  old  church,  containing  several  monuments  of 
the  early  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  and  the  ruins  of  a magnificent 
castle. 

FRAM'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northum- 
berland. 

FRAMMERSBACH,  fr3m'mers-b3K',  a market-town  of  Ba- 
varia, circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  28  miles  N.W,  of  WUrz- 
burg.  Pop.  2188,  partly  engaged  in  iron-mines. 

FRAMP'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

FRAMPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FRAMPtTON  COTfi'ERELL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

FR AM P'TON-on-SEV/ERN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ot 
Gloucester. 

FK.A..MS'DEN,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk, 

FRA.MURA,  frA-moobd.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Genoa.  5 miles  N.N.IV.  of  Levanto.  Pop  111.3. 

FRA  M'VVELLGATE,a  township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

FRANCA,  frAn'kA.  or  V1LLA-FRANCA-D0-1MPERA1)()R, 
veePlI-fran-kA-do-eem-pA-rd-doiib  a town  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  270  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sao-I'aulo.  on  the  Mugi. 

FRANCA  1 S,  CAPE.  See  C.ape  FRAN9AIS. 

FRANQAISE.  La.  1A  frAN'-'.s.-iz/,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of 'Tarnet-Garonne.  9 miles  N.IV.  of  If  ntanban.  P.  3825 

FRAN^.AIS,  Le,  leh  frAn's;!/,  a small  town  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Martiiii(|ue. 

FRANCA  LEU.  frAnk-A'luhb  a country  of  France,  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Auvergne.  Its  capital  was  Sei-mur. 

FRANCASTEL.  frAx'i'kas'tAP,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Oise.  25  miles  from  Clermont.  Pop.  828. 

FR  ANCAVl  IG>.\.  frAii-ka-vind.  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Otranto.  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Taranto.  Pop.  11.8(  0.  The 
chief  edifices  are  a cathedral  a college,  seveml  hospitals, 
charifable  institutions,  and  convents.  In  1734.  it  suffered 
greatly  from  an  eartlniuake.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  cotton  stuffs,  earthenware,  and  snuff. 

FRANCAVILLA.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata, 
25  miles  E.  of  Lagonegi’o.  Pop.  2o00. 

FRANC.A  VI LLA.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Ahruzzc 
Citra.  on  the  Adriatic.  7 miles  N.f,.  of  ( hieti.  Pop.  3150. 

FitANCA  VILLA,  a town  of  Sicily,  intendancy  of  Messina, 
10  miles  W..N.W.  of  Taormina.  Pop.  29U0. 

FRANC.A  VI  LL.A,  a village  of  Naiiles,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra.  4^  miles  N.E.  of  C.a.-Jsano.  Pop.  lluO. 

FR ANCA  VI LL.A.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  II.,  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Nicastro.  Pop.  If 50. 

FRA.NCE.  (L.  GaVlia.  or  Fran’c'a;  Fr.  La  France.  l3 
fr^Nss;  \i.  Francia.  Sp.  AV-oiicm.  fr3iPthe-d : Port. 

Frai/fa.  friiiRsI, ; Ger.  FiaiiI.reic/i.  frdnkbTK;  Dutch.  Fran- 
Iryk.  frinkblk  : Dan.  Fran’  rige.  frdnk/ree'gheh  ; Sw.  Franh- 
ril e.  frdnkb-ee'kA.)  an  empire,  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  influential  in  the  world,  is  sitmiu^d  in  the  AV.  part  of 
Europe,  between  lat.  42°  20'  and  51°  5'  N..  and  between 
Ion.  4°  50' IV.  and  8°  25'  E.:  hounded  N.  by  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  Straits  of  Dover:  N.W.  by  the  English  Chan- 
nel. (La  M inc/ie  W.hy  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  including  that 
part  of  it  called  the  Bay  of  Bi.scay.  (Gol/e  de  Gasvmjne. ;)  S.  by 
Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  E.  by  the  Sardinian  States?, 
Switzerland. and  Baden:  and  N.E. by  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Rhe- 
nish Pms.-^i-i.  Luxemburg,  and  Relgium. 

Resides  the  continental  teri-itory  here  indicated,  the  em- 
pire includes  under  its  sovereignty  numermis  islands  and 
colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the  area  and  popuhv- 
tion  of  which,  according  to  the  most  recent  official  returns, 
are  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table; — 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

France,  including  Corsica 

200.K71 

.37.4-'‘2,7:i2 

Algeria  (Fr.  Algerie) 

Colonies  in  West  Africa — 

90,000 

2,999,124 

Senegal 

14  S76 

los.ooo 

Bourl)on.  or  He  de  la  Reunion,  Indian  Ocean 

1.000 

St.  .Marie,  (near  the  i.sland  of  Madagascar). .. 
Asiatic  Posses.sions— 

Foiniiohcrry  ( Fondich^ry.)  Karikal,  Gan- 
jani.  Clianderuagore,  Yauaou,  Surate, 

4,000 

and  Mabe 

West  Indies— 

Martinique,  Onadeioupe,  N.  part  of  St. 
.Ilartin.  Marie  Galante,  Uesirade,  and 

170,000 

the  Saiiite-^  Group 

1,200 

270.718 

French  Guiana,  South  America 

St.  Pierre  atid  Micjuelou  Islands,  on  the 
coast  of  North  America,  near  Newfound- 

37,560 

19,795 

land 

85 

2,101 

South  Pacific  Ocean— 

Marquesas  Islands,  Taiti  and  Akarao,  in 

New  Zealand 

New  Caledonia,  (Nouvelle-Caledonie) 

600 

2,000 

Total 

.321,016 

41,063,349 
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In  tiacing  the  gf  neral  contour  of  France,  the  prn.iectlon.s 
and  in  ientation*  wiiich  occur  are  so  numerous,  that  the 
country  necessarily  assumes  the  shape  of  a polygon  com- 
posed of  many  unequal  sides.  If.  however,  we  connect  the 
more  salient  points  w’hich  are  on  the  N..  the  W..  the  E..  the 
S.W..  and  the  S.E.  by  strai_fht  lines,  the  included  space, 
eon, -ititu ting  a pentagon,  will  comprise  the  whole  of  th- 
French  territorv,  and  give  a good  general  idea  of  its  shape. 
The  longest  lines  that  can  he  drawm  across  the  country  are 
two  diagonals — one  from  the  S.E.  to  the  N.  W.  extremity, 
670  miles  in  extent;  the  other  from  the  S.W.  to  the 
N.E.,  having  a length  of  6i2,o  miles  Measured  on  the 
m M-iilian  of  Dunkirk,  the  greatest  length  is  600  miles:  and 
measured  on  the  parallel  of  4>°  '20'.  the  greatest  breadth  is 
5SJ  miles.  The  breadth  near  the  centre  is  400  miles,  and 
betwe.m  the  mouth  of  the  (iirotule  and  the  frontiers  of  Sa- 
voy, where  the  country  is  narrowest,  it  does  not  exceed  .330 
miles.  The  lencth  of  the  coast  line,  without  allowing  for 
minor  indentations  is,  along  the  German  Ocean  and  Eng- 
li-h  Channel,  5 0 miles:  along  the  Atlantic.  500  miles;  and 
along  the  Mediterranean,  200  miles,  giving  an  aggregate  of 
1.320  miles.  It  is  diiTicult  to  say  w'hat  addition  would  be 
made  by  minutely  tracing  the  bays  and  headlands:  but  the 
whole  leri  '-th  of  the  coast  line  mav  be  s.afdy  estimated  at 
not  less  than  1500  miles.  The  continental  boundary  formed 
on  the  S. IV.  by  the  Pyrenees,  is  2.’i()  miles;  on  the  E.  by  the 
Alps,  155:  the  dura.  1(  7:  and  thelUiine.  lOii  miles;  and  on 
the  N.E.  by  an  arbitrary  line  of  about  290:  in  all.  962  miles; 
thus  gi\ing.  in  coast  and  mainland,  a general  perimeter  of 
about  24(  2 miles,  including  an  area  of  197.340  scjuare  miles. 
On  taking  a survey  of  this  great  country,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  advantages  wdiich  it  derives  from  its 
position.  It  notonly  forms  a continuous  and  compact  whole, 
but  though  united  to  the  Continent  by  a line  of  above  900 
miles,  is  so  much  isolated  from  it  bv  great  natural  bound- 
irie.s.  that  the  only  direction  in  which  it  can  be  considered 
open  to  hostile  attack  is  on  the  X.E..  where  a line  of  strong 
fortresses  has  made  a bander  almost  as  impenetrable  as  those 
which,  in  other  directions,  have  been  provided  by  nature. 
,;Vgai.'i.  on  the  and  W..  a long  line  of  coast  gives  it  imme- 
diate access  to  the  great  ocean  thoroughfares,  while  on  the 
S.  its  harbors  in  the  Medit(‘rratiean  give  it  a commanding 
inHuenee  both  in  .\frica  and  the  East,  and  secure  to  it  a large 
share  in  the  trafficof  that  most  important  of  all  inland  .seas. 

P .if  ical  Fi  ufuns.  Atontifains. — The  Alps  in  the  E..  and 
the  Pyrenees  in  the  P.W..  connect  the  mountains  of  France 
with  the  most  m.agniticent  ranges  of  Eui’ope:  but  only  a 
few-  very  lofty  summits  are  situated  within  the  P’rench  ter- 
ritory. Of  these.  Mount  Olan.  on  the  borders  of  Savoy, 
forms  the  culminating  p dnt,  rising  1:>,S19  feet.  Two  other 
summits  in  the  same  loctility  exceed  13.00(1  feet.  The  chain  of 
the  Pyrenees  culminates  near  its  centre,  in  Maladetta. which 
has  its  highest  peak  in  Spain:  but  the  adjoining  peak. 
Nethou.  which  nearly  eiiuals  it.  having  a height  of  11, 16, 8 
feet,  is  in  France.  Several  other  summits  on  the  Kremdi 
side  of  the  Pyrenees  exceed  10.000  feet.  Doth  of  these 
ranges  throw  out  numerous  branches;  but  they  all  subside 
rapidly  as  they  recede  from  their  central  axis,  and  fall  far 
short  of  the  heights  wdii.di  have  been  ali'eady  mentioned. 
The  range  next  in  importance  is  the  Cevennes,  the  S.  com- 
mencement of  which  has  been  placed  somew'hat  arbitrarily 
in  a depression  where  a lateral  branch  of  the  Pyrenees 
seems  to  terminate  and  the  Canal  du  Midi  connecting  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean,  has  its  summit  level. 
From  this  point,  called  the  Col  de  N'amuze,  the  Cevennes 
proceed  first  in  a north  easterly  direction  as  far  as  Mont 
Pilat,  in  the  S.E.  of  the  department  of  Lozere.  and  then 
N.  to  the  Canal  du  Centre.  Their  whole  length  is  about  360 
miles.  The  average  height  of  the  central  ridge  does  not  ex- 
ceed 3000  feet;  the  loftiest  summits  are  found  not  in  it.  but 
In  its  westerly  branches,  forming  the  mountains  of  A uvergne, 
where  the  culminating  points  occur  in  .Mount  d’Gr.  6188 
feet,  and  the  Plomb  do  Cantal.  6093  feet.  Though  the 
Cevennes  are  considered  as  terminating  at  the  Canal  du 
Centre,  they  are  continued  N'.E.,  under  the  appellation  of 
Cote  d’()r.  to  an  elevated  plain,  stretching  longitudinally 
E.  and  V\\,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Plateau  de 
Langres.  At  its  eastern  extremity  the  chain  of  the  Vos- 
ges commences  in  a ramification,  called  Monts  Faucilles. 
The  principal  chain  lies  consideraldy  E..  commencing  in 
the  Dallon  d’Aksace.  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  department  of 
Ilaute-Saone,  stretching  almost  due  N.  along  the  \V.  of  the 
lepartments  of  llaut-ithin  and  Das-Dhin.  into  Germany. 
The  whole  length  of  this  princij)al  chain  in  France  is  aliout  95 
miles;  but  if  to  this  we  add  the  Fam  ilies,  the  Plateau  de 
Langres.  and  the  Cote  d’Gr,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  Cevennes.  we  shall  have  a total  length  of 
about  276  miles.  The  average  height  does  not  exceed  3060  feet; 
and  I he  most  remarkable  summits — the  Dallon  deG  uebwiller, 
Ilaut  de  Ilonec.  and  the  Dallon  dWksace — are.  respectively, 
4300.  4391.  and  4688  feet.  A chain  of  heights  streti  hing  S.. 
connects  the  chain  of  the  Vosges  with  tliat  t)f  the  .Jura,  and 
ha.s  au  average  height  of  about  3000  feet.  Another  low 
chain,  continued  fiom  the  I’lateau  de  Langres.  pioceeds 
N.N.W.,  and  forms  two  other  ranges  or  plateaux,  known  by 
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the  names  of  Argonne  and  Ardennes.  Their  average  ele 
ration  is  utider  1200  feet,  scarcely  entitling  them  to  he 
classed  among  mountain  ranges. 

The  coasts  of  the  English  Channel  are  generally  bordered 
by  sandy  downs;  those  of  Drittany  are  covered  with  i-ocks. 
S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  is  a vast  extent  of  country 
covered  with  marshy  lakes  (etangs)  and  shifting  .sands. 

Gi'olngg. — France,  as  might  be  anticipated,  from  the  ex- 
tent of  space  wliich  it  occupies,  posse.sses  all  the  geological 
formations,  in  a greater  or  less  degree  of  development.  The 
mountains  generally  have  a nucleus  of  granite,  which  ac- 
cordingly forms  a prevailing  rock  in  the  Alps,  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  their  branches  S.  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes.  and 
the  elevated  Plateau  de  Langres.  In  the  Vosges,  it  is  more 
sparingly  developed,  its  place  being  often  occupied  by  por- 
phyry; and  in  the  Jura,  where  limestone  occurs  in  such 
enormous  masses  as  to  have  given  its  name  to  a peculiar 
formation,  it  does  not  appear  at  all  m situ;  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  the  whole  of  the  extensive  peninsula,  includ- 
ing the  old  province  of  Dritanny,  and  part  of  those  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Poitou,  is  covered  by  it.  The  other  crystalline 
rocks,  consisting  chiefly  of  trachytes  and  basalts,  have  rt)- 
ceived  a magnificent  development  in  Auvergne,  where 
whole  mountains  are  conipo.sed  of  them,  and  where  the 
effects  of  remote  volcanic  agency  are  still  presented  to  the 
eye  in  extinct  craters  and  lava  streams.  The  granite  is 
overlaid  by  primitive  stratified  rocks  of  giiei.s.s.  and  of  mica- 
ceous and  argillaceous  slates,  succeeded,  particularly  in  the 
Pyrenees,  by  mountain  limestone,  which  there  assumes 
a form  worthy  of  the  name,  and  is  found  on  Mont  Perdu, 
full  of  its  characteristic  fossil  shells,  at  the  height  of  10  230 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sec.ojulary  formation, 
commencing  with  this  lime.«tone,  and  continued  in  ascend- 
ing series  up  to  the  chalk,  ahvays  possesses  peculiar  interest, 
because,  within  it  valuable  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  and  all 
the  workable  seams  of  coal,  are  included.  It  is  largely  de- 
veloped in  many  parts  of  France,  and  furnishes  a consider- 
ahle  number  of  coal  and  mineral  fields,  to  which  more 
particular  reference  will  afterwards  be  made.  The  tertiary 
turmation.  including  all  the  limestones,  sands,  and  clays, 
al)Ove  the  clialk.  occui's  continuously  in  two  great  divisions, 
and  partially,  in  a number  of  i.solated  spots,  covering  avast 
extent  of  surface.  The  larger  continuous  division  is  in  the 
8.\V..  whei-e  it  commences  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
occupies  a very  large  portion  of  the  basins  of  the  (!ai-onne 
and  of  the  Adour.  The  lesser,  hut  better  known  division, 
takes  the  name  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  h.is  lieen  made  fami- 
li  ir  to  the  scientific  world  by  the  labors  of  Cuvier  and  other 
distinguished  naturalists.  It  occupies  a large  extent  of 
space  around  Paris,  and  stretches  southward  into  the  valley 
of  the  Loire.  The  same  formation  is  tbund  to  a considera- 
ble extent  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  particularly  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  that  river  and  also  of  its  trilnitary,  the 
Saflne.  Of  more  recent  alluvial  formations,  the  onlv  one 
particularly  deserving  of  notice  is  the  delta  of  the  Phone. 

Ilgdrof/rap/ig. — 'J’he  great  watershed  by  which  the  whole 
of  Europe  is  divided  into  two  vast  basins,  the  one  sending 
its  waters  S.  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Dlack  Sea.  and  the 
Caspian,  and  the  other  W.  and  N.  to  the  Atlantic,  North 
Sea.  and  the  Daltic.  passes  in  a waving  line  across  France 
from  S.W.  to  N.E..  and  divides  it  into  two  very  unecjual  por- 
tions. In  France,  this  watershed  commences  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  proceeds  E.  in  the  line  of 
its  central  axis  till  it  reaches  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Ariege.  Here  it  meets  a branch  thr’own  off  at  right 
angles  from  the  principal  chain,  and  proceeds  with  it  N.  to 
the  Col  de  Narouze.  already  referred  to  as  the  summit  level 
of  the  Canal  du  .Midi.  Its  course  is  now  determined  by  the 
Cevennes,  with  which  it  proceeds  first,  tortuously,  almost 
N.E..  and  then  nearly  due  N.,  crossing  the  Canal  du  Nord, 
and  thereafter  continuing  with  the  Coted’Or  to  the  Plateau 
de  Langres.  Having  crossed  this  plateau,  the  Monts  Fau- 
cilles give  it  an  easterly  direction  as  far  as  the  Dallon  d’Al- 
.sace,  where,  as  if  retracing  its  steps,  it  proceeds  8.S.3V.  along 
the  great  wall  of  the  Jura,  and  quits  the  French  territory 
on  reaching  the  slopes  of  the  Jorat.  The  portion  of  France 
to  the  S.  and  E.  of  this  great  watershed  is  not  ecjual  tn  a 
fourth  of  its  whole  surface,  and  is  almost  wholly  drained 
by  the  Phone  and  its  tributaries.  Tlie  only  secondary  ba- 
sins deserving  of  notice  are  tho.se  of  the  Tech,  Tet,  Gly,  and 
Aude.  which  have  their  sources  in  the  Pyrenees:  and  the 
I16rault.  descending  from  the  Cevenne.s.  The  far  larger 
part  of  France,  situated  N.  and  3V.  of  the  great  European 
w;itershed.  contains,  in  addition  to  a number  of  secondary, 
four  principal  river  basins — the  Khine.  heloneing  to  the 
North  8ea  or  German  Ocean:  the  Seine,  belonging  to  the 
Engli.^h  Channel,  and  the  Loire  and  Garonne,  both  be- 
longing to  the  Day  of  Discay.  The  first  of  theso  basins, 
though  (he  large.st  of  all.  is  developed  to  a very  limited 
extent  within  the  French  territorv.  All  the  others  are 
wholly  French.  The  more  jinportant  secondary  basins  on 
this  side  of  the  great  watershed,  are  those  of  the  Somme 
and  theOrne,  belonging  to  the  English  Channel ; and  the 
Vilaiue,  Sevie-Niortaise,  Chareute,  and  Adour,  lxl)ugiaf( 
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to  tl<e  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  lengths  of  the  principal  rivers, 
and  the  are,i  of  their  basins,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
Tables ; — 

Length  of  the  Principal  Rivers. 

Length.!  Length. 

Rivera.  Eng.  m.|  Rivera.  Eng.  m. 

Adour  204  Meu,se  (French  part) 220 

AUirr 200  .Moselle .S'.S 

Aiide 1140  Mo.selle  (Frennh  part).... Ifi7 

Chareiite 248  .Marne 291 

Cher 229  Oise I.h8 

Crease I'll  Oise  (French  part) 148 

Dordogne .^10  Orne 86 

Douh.s 268  Rhine 962 

Durance 28.5  Rhine  tFrench  part) 186 

F.scant  (Scheldt) 228  Rhone,  with  I.akei 584 

Escaut  (French  part) 55  Rhotie  (French  part) 3-’2 

Carol  ue 46.'>  Rhone,  as  far  as  Lyons 3.8 

Gironde 50  Sa  ne 316 

Hernult 83  Seine 497 

Isere 198  Somme 117 

Isere  (French  part) 105  Tarn 220 

Loire 645  Vienne 220 

Lot.; 266  Vilaine 130 

Meuse 434  Yonnc 155 

Area  of  the  Principal  River  Basins. 

Area, 

River  Basina.  aq.  m. 

Adour 3,000 

Gironde 350 

Garonne,  as  far  as  Bee  f go, 000 

Dordogne,  as  far  as  Bee  i ^ 

d'Ainhes ) ’ 

Chareute 4,.5n0 

Loire 29.000 

Allier 4,.500 

Vilaine 2,500 

Seine 22.000 


But  few  of  the  rivers  of  France  are  navigable  for  birge 
vessels.  The  greater  portion  of  them  tlow  with  a swift  cur- 
rent throujh  channels  interrupted  by  shallows  or  rapids 
and  many  have  their  entrances  obstructed  by  sand  banks. 
The  lihine.  in  commercial  importance  one  of  the  first 
rivers  of  Furnpe.  forms  part  of  the  eastern  boundary,  alon'jr 
which  it  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Bale,  in  the  N.  of 
Switzerland,  a distance  of  about  500  miles  from  the  sea. 
By  means  of  a canal  its  waters  communicate  with  those  of 
the  Seine.  This  last  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  from  250 
to  .300  tons  to  Kouen.  and  for  those  drawing  t3  feet  of  water, 
to  Paris.  Shifting  sand  banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
tourether  with  its  extremely  tortuous  cour.se.  between  the 
metropolis  and  the  sea.  present  serious  obstacles  to  naviga- 
tion. Steamboats  require  two  days  for  the  descent,  and 
four  days  for  the  ascent.  The  Loire,  the  largest  river  in 
France,  has  a navigable  channel  of  51 2 miles,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Seine  by  the  Orleans  Canal,  and  with  the 
Bbone,  through  the  medium  of  a canal  which  joins  it  with 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Saone.  The  rapid  current  of 
the  Hhone.  and  its  large  tributaries  was  formerly  a great 
obstacle  to  navigation,  but  the  introduction  of  steamers 
has  in  a great  measure  obviated  this  difficulty,  and  added 
vastly  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  river.  It  is 
said  that  France  has.  in  all.  133  navigable  rivers  extend- 
ing to  about  8000  miles.  See  Means  of  Internal  Communica- 
tion. page  702. 

Bai/s,  L'lhes.  Chpes.  etc. — On  the  coast  of  France  are  two 
great  gulfs  or  bays,  viz.:  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  (Golfc  do  Gas- 
cogne.) formed  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons  (Golfe  de  Lyon)  setting  up  from  the  .Mediterra- 
nean. on  the  S.  The  former  extends  from  Cape  Ortegal  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Spain,  to  the  island  of  Oues.sant  at 
the  west  extremity  of  Brittany,  a distance  of  not  less 
than  360  miles,  having  an  average  breadth  of  about  250 
miles.  The  latter  extends  inland  about  80  miles:  the  di.s- 
tance  across  its  mouth  is  about  130  miles.  The  other  prin- 
cipal bays  are  Cancale  and  St.  Brieuc  on  the  N.;  Brest 
Road  and  the  bays  of  Douarnenez  and  Audierne  on  the 
W.  of  Brittany;  the  bays  of  La  Forest,  and  Quiberon.  and 
Penerf  Road  on  the  S.  of  Brittany ; the  Bay  of  Bouigneuf 
S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire:  Basque  Roads,  or  the  Bay  of 
La  Rochelle,  and  the  Basin  of  Arcachon.  \V.  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde;  the  Roads  of  Toulon,  Cavalaire.  Grimaud. 
Napoule.  and  .louan.  on  the  Mediterranean.  Brittany  (Bre- 
tagne) is  a remarkable  peninsula  in  the  W.,  separating  the 
F.nglisL  Channel  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  and  another  pro 
jection.  called  Contentin,  extends  far  into  the  Knglish  Chan- 
nel. 'I'he  principal  capes  are  Gris-Nez.  in  the  Straits  of  Dover: 
Cape  Barfleur  and  Cape  la  Hague,  the  former  at  the  north- 
ern, an  I the  latter  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Contentin;  the  Bec-du-l’az.  and  the  Point-de- 
Penmarch  in  Finist^re.  Among  the  islands  along  the  coasts 
may  be  mentioned  Corsica  llyeres.  and  Lerins,  in  the  Medi- 
tetranean;  N'oirmoutier,  Oleron.  R5.  Belle-Isle,  Dieu.  Graix, 
Sein.  and  Ouessant.  in  the  Atlantic.  The  lakes  are  so  tew 
In  number,  and  individually  so  limited  in  extent,  as  to  be 
u ndeserving  of  separate  notice.  The  largest.  Grand-Lieu,  in 
the  department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  covers  an  area  of  only 
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2ff  square  miles,  and  is  altogether  devoid  of  interest.  The 
next  largest,  St.  Point,  in  the  .lura.  dops  not  cover  3 sqnan 
mile.s.  Others,  of  still  less  dimensions,  become  more  inter- 
esting from  their  localilies  in  the  lofty  regions  of  the  Pyro 
uees.  or  in  the  deep  hollows  of  ancient  craters  in  .Auvergne 

Climate. — .No  country  in  Europe  can  boast  of  a din. ate 
superior  to  that  of  France.  M'ilh  a"  very  limited  excep- 
tion. it  lies  wholly  within  the  more  moderate  iiortion  of 
the  temperate  zone  between  the  isothermal  lines  of  50^  to 
6U°,  ami  consdiuently  with  a mean  annual  temperature 
varying  only  10  degrees.  It  is  obvious,  liowever,  that  a 
country  who.se  territory  extends  over  more  than  8 degrees 
of  latitude,  pre.sents  a coast  of  many  hundred  miles,  partly 
to  the  ocean  and  partly  to  an  inland  sea.  aiid  in  its  interior  it 
composed  of  lofty  mountain  range.s,  elevated  plateaus,  un- 
dulating slopes,  and  low  level  plains,  must  possess  a much 
greater  variety  of  climate  than  is  indiciited  by  tlie  mean  of  a 
series  of  ob.servations  made  at  its  northern  and  soutliern 
extremities.  The  peculiar  vegetable  products  which  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  France  are  able  to  mature  furnish  one  of 
the  best  means  of  judging  of  its  climate.  The  whole  country 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  distinct  regions. 
Within  the  first  and  warme.st,  the  olive  is  succe.s.sfully  cul 
tivated.  This  forms  the  S.E.  ])art  of  France,  and  is  ciiietiy 
limited  to  the  departments  which  border  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  second  region  is  characterized  bv  the  general 
cultivation  of  maize  or  Indian  coi-n.  Its  N. limit  is  deter- 
mined by  a line  drawn  diagonally  in  a E.N.E.  direction  from 
the  department  of  Gironde  to  the  department  of  Ba.s-Rhin. 
The  third  region  reaches  N.  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
profitable  culture  of  the  vine,  and  may  be  considered  as 
determined  by  a line  strefcliing  between  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Loire  and  the  town  of  Meziferes.  in  the  department  of  Ar- 
dennes. All  the  country  beyond  this  line  is  included  in  the 
fourth  region.  In  the  N..  the  winters  are  .sometimes  rigor- 
ous. and  last  more  than  half  of  the  year.  In  the  S..  the  sum- 
mers are  long  and  warm,  the  sky  almost  always  seiene,  and 
the  winters  of  short  duration.  In  the  centre  tlie  tempera- 
ture is  mild,  and  more  steady  than  in  the  N.  or  S..  (mean 
temperature.  58°  Fahrenheit.)  The  mean  annual  quantity 
of  rain  in  the  S.  is  23  inches;  in  the  AV.  2-1;  in  the  N.  22; 
and  in  the  vallev  of  the  Rhone  35  inches.  Number  of  rainy 
days,  between  lat.  -13°  and  4(;°.  134:  in  the  latitude  of  Paris, 
105:  on  the  coasts  of  the  Alediterranean.  ffi;  on  the  Atlan- 
tic. 152;  and  in  the  interior,  147.  Along  the  coasts  of  the 
Alediferranean,  the  S.  winds,  heated  by  the  burning  de.sert 
of  Africa,  often  spread  desolation.  The  mistral,  from  the 
N.N.W.,  occasionally  arrests  vegetation  by  its  furious  blasts 
in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  while  the  E.  wind,  from  the 
snowy  Alps,  is  equally  dreaded  in  the  E.  depai  tments.  The 
basin  of  Garonne  is  visited  by  cold  S.  winds  from  the  I*yre- 
nees.  and  by  storms  from  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay.  But  after 
making  allowance  for  all  these,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
surtace  remains  under  an  atmosphere  remarkable  forits  salu- 
brity, serenity,  and  brightness. 

VrgetoUon  and  Agriculture. — In  the  variet.y  of  its  vegetable 
products.  France  surpas.ses  all  the  other  countries  r f Europe. 
The  number  of  its  plants,  either  indigenous  or  completely  na- 
turalized. has  been  estimated  at  moi-e  than  7000.  One-balf 
of  these  belong  to  the  cryptogamous  class,  composed  chiefly 
of  fern.s,  lichens,  and  fungn.ses,  and  for  the  most  part  de- 
void of  economical  value;  but  the  phenoganious  class,  in- 
cluding all  flowering  plants,  and  among  them  all  Avhich  fur- 
nish products  essential  to  the  existence  and  comfort  of  man, 
contains  3540  species;  while  Germany  has  only  2280,  Eng- 
land 1370.  and  I’russia  1079.  Of  course,  tlie  far  greater  part 
of  the.se  are  interesting  only  to  the  botanist;  and  many 
others,  though  possessed  of  a value  which  makes  their  pre- 
servation and  propagation  an  object  of  national  importance, 
are  by  their  very  nature  excluded  from  a course  of  regular 
culture.  Existing  in  natural  forests,  they  perpetuate  them- 
selves by  throwing  off  shoots  from  the  parent  stems,  or  by 
sliedding  their  seed,  and.  when  formed  into  regular  planta- 
tions. they  grow  up  with  little  care,  and  continue  in  vigor 
for  centuries.  In  these  natural  and  artificial  forests.  France 
is  well  supplied,  and  finds  an  important  source  of  wealth, 
'they  extend  over  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole  surface, 
and  are  the  more  valuable  from  usually  occupying  ground 
which  could  not  in  any  other  way  have  been  turned  to  good 
account.  Their  principal  localities  are  the  Ardenne.s.  A’osges, 
and  IMateau  de  Langres.  in  the  N.E. : the  .Tura  in  the  E., 
and  the  Cevennes,  particularly  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
in  the  centre.  The  two  loftiest  of  the  French  mountain- 
ranges,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  are  compar.itively  poor 
in  wood.  Isolated  forests  exist  in  various  other  quarter.s.  as 
at  Compifegne.  Villers-Coterets.  Hallate.  Chantilly.  Fontaine- 
bleau. the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  in  the  Lendes.  along  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  In  the  last  locality,  a forest  of  sea  pine, 
about  100  miies  long  by  7 miles  broad,  has  been  formed,  and 
not  only  furnishes  good  timber  and  large  quantities  of  ro.i^in 
and  other  vegetable  products,  but  serves  the  important  pur 
pose  oi'  protecting  a large  tract  of  territory  from  cloud.«  of 
dust  and  whirhvinds  of  sand,  w'hich  must  soon  have  con 
verted  it  into  a de.sert.  The  other  localities  in  which  the 
pine  prevails  are  the  Yosges  and  the  J ura,  where  the  prio- 
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cipal  wpecies  is  the  common  fir,  {Pinm  Ahiei^,')  and  the  loftier 
Alps,  where  it  is  the  larch,  (Pinus  Larix.)  In  the  other 
fore>ts  the  prevailing  trees  are  the  oak  and  the  elm.  Where 
artifi  ial  plantations  have  been  formed,  one  tree  to  which  a 
just  precedence  has  been  given  is  the  chestimt.  equally 
valuable  for  the  food  and  the  timber  which  it  furnishes.  An- 
other tree,  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  any  other,  but 
chiefly  confined  (by  the  degree  of  warmth  which  it  requin's) 
to  the  S.  of  France,  is  the  mulberry,  on  which  the  most  cele- 
brated branch  of  national  industry  is  founded.  It  is  culti- 
vated on  the  most  extensive  scale  in  the  departments  of 
Gard,  Vaucluse,  and  Hasses-.\lpes.  and  more  partially  in 
the  denartments  of  Var,  Bouches-du-lthone.  Drome.  Ar- 
d^che.  and  Lo/.ere.  The  number  of  mulberry-trees  in  France 
has  been  estimated  at  5.700  000.  Atiother  tree  of  great  eco- 
nomical importance  is  the  olive;  but  a severe  winter,  in 
1780.  having  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  a vast  number 
of  the  trees,  the  cultivation  has  lost  much  of  the  favor 
with  which  it  was  previously  regarded.  In  some  districts, 
pai  ticularly  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  main- 
tains its  ground,  but  in  general  both  the  (}uantity  and  (jua- 
lity  of  the  produce  are  defective.  The  best  oil  comes  from 
the  plain  of  Salon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aix.  department 
of  HoLiches-du-Khone.  Among  the  other  trees  and  shrubs 
which  form  objects  of  culture  in  the  olive  region,  may  be 
mentioned  the  orange,  lemon,  pistachio,  and  caper.  To  the 
N.  of  it.  the  more  important  orchard  fruit  is  the  plum,  which, 
in  the  midland  districts,  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  when 
dried  forms  an  important  article  of  export.  Still  farther  N., 
whei-e  the  vine  begins  to  fail,  its  place  is  supplied,  on  an  ex- 
tensive scaile.  by  the  apple  and  pear,  particularly  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  their  fermented  juice  furnishes  the  general 
beverage. 

Besides  the  large  portion  of  France  occupied  by  forest  tim- 
ber. and  trees  valuable  for  their  leaves  aTid  fruits,  another 
portion  nearly  of  ei^ual  extent,  estimated  at  about  one- 
seventh.  is  either  absolutely  waste  or  so  rugged,  moorish 
sandy,  and  marshy,  as  to  be  properly  classed  with  waste. 
The  remainder,  subject  to  some  minor  deductions,  is  the 
cultivable  land.  Of  this,  a quantity  ei^ual  to  one-half  of  the 
whole  French  territory  is  umler  the  plow,  one-eleventh  in  per- 
manent meadow,  and  one-twentj'-tifi h in  vineyards.  To  se- 
cuj  e the  productiveness  of  the  land  thus  occupied,  it  has  been 
seen  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  climate.  The  soil  pre.sents 
all  im.igin.ible  varieties — rich  alluvium,  vegetable  loam,  calca- 
reous earth,  tenacious  clay  hungry  gravel,  and  sand.  Taken 
as  a whole,  however,  it  isofat  least  medium  fertility,  atid  in 
many  di.-'tricts  possesses  a fertility  which  cannot  easily  be  sin-- 
passed.  hi  regard  to  the  management  of  arable  land,  the 
Flench  cannot  claim  much  [iraise.  While  every  thing  else 
has  been  undergoing  rapid  change,  the  system  of  agricultui-e 
has  remained  almost  stationary.  Owing  to  many  causes,  the 
quantity  of  land  taken  into  cultivation  has  been  enlarged, 
and  the  annual  produce  has  increased,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  this  increase  has  been  obtained  by  im])roved  modes 
of  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  districts  the  most 
antiquated  routine  continues  to  lie  followed,  the  implements 
used  are  generally  of  an  inferior  description,  and  the  large 
farming  establishments  for  which  Kngland  and  Belgium  are 
distinguished  are  here  even  of  much  rarer  occurrence  than 
on  many  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  (hie  great  cause  of 
this  state  of  matters  is  the  almost  endless  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty. which  necessarily  results  from  the  French  law  of  suc- 
cession. by  which  all  children  inherit  equally.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  death  of  every  father  opeiates  like  a new 
subilivi.sion  of  whatever  land  he  may  have  died  possessed 
of.  and  the  whole  country  is  in  course  of  being  broken  down 
into  innumerable  patches,  too  small  to  deserve  the  name  of 
farms  or  to  reiiuire  either  the  exercise  of  skill,  nr  the  ex- 
penditure of  capital  in  their  management.  According  to 
Ball)!.  Fi'ance  is  possessed  by  nearly  eleven  millions  of  pro- 
pri.'tors.  liable  to  direct  taxation.  This  gives  to  each  an  ave- 
rage holding  of  only  five  ai-r cs  of  arable  land.  But  to  show 
that  the  limit  of  subdivision  is  not  yet  attained.  Balbi  adfls 
that  "as  a very  great  proportion  of  these  proprietors  are 
fath.irs  wh  )se  children  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  the 
sh  ii-es  which  must  fall  to  them,  and  as  they  all  have  heirs 
m ire  immediate  or  more  remote,  we  must  necessarily  expect 
to  see  property  pai  titioned  still  more  and  more.”  Be  the 
merits  of  this  arrangement,  morally  and  politically,  what 
th ev  may.  it  is  evidently  incomiiatible  not  only  with  an  en- 
lighteiu'd,  but  with  any  thimg  that  can  properly  be  called 
a general  system  of  agriculture.  Still,  the  ag  vregate  amount 
of  produce  raised  in  such  circumstances  must  be  very  great. 
The  millions  who  depend  entii-ely  on  the  land  for  their  sub- 
sistence are  in  a manner  necessitated  to  tax  its  powers  to 
the  utmost ; and  accordingly,  tiie  result  of  their  labors,  when 
drawn  up  in  a tabular  form,  presents  a most  imposing  ap- 
pearance. 

In  France  as  in  all  countries  situated  within  the  milder 
portion  of  the  temiierate  /.one.  the  ordinary  cereals  form  tt'.e 
great  bulk  of  the  cultivated  crops.  These,  in  the  order  of 
th  ir  importance,  are  wheat,  oats.  rye.  and  barley,  the  aver- 
age aiiuu  il  value  of  each  of  whi(di  is  estimated  respectively 
at  1)18.704,  $53,082,216,  $57,;4‘>2,272,  and  $24,707,600, 
700 
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I giving  an  annu.al  aggregate  of  gross  produce  amounting  in 
value  to  $353.2'  fi. 888.  The  crops  next  in  importance  to  these 
are  meslin  or  mixed  corn,  [metHl.)  potatoes,  hemp,  rape,  maize, 
buckwheat,  flax,  and  beet.  The  most  valuablecrop.s,of  whii  h 
the  cultivation  on  a great  scale  i’s  not  general,  but  confined 
to  particular  districts,  are  madder,  tobacco,  saffron,  and  hops 
In  France,  the  grass  is  on  a much  more  limited  .scale  thai 
the  arable  husbandry,  the  land  in  permanent  meadow  beinj 
in  extent  only  one-sixth  of  that  under  the  plow.  This  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  England,  where  the  grass  land  exceeds 
the  arable.  The  races  of  oxen,  instead  of  being  confined  te 
a few  of  the  more  perfect  types,  are  almost  as  various  as  the 
different  districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided;  they  in- 
clude a few  good  breeds,  particularly  in  the  rich  plains  of 
Lower  Normandy,  with  many  more  of  the  most  inferior  de- 
scription. The  rearing  of  sheep  is  more  successful,  and 
though  the  improvement  of  the  carcase,  by  imparting  to  it 
the  best  feeding  properties,  continues  to  be  too  much  over- 
looked. the  fleece  has  in  many  districts  been  carefully  and 
skilfully  improved,  and  much  wool,  scai’cely  Inferior  to  that 
of  the  merino,  is  raised.  The  general  employment  of  cattle 
for  agricultural  purposes  gives  little  encouragement  to  the 
rearing  of  draught  horses;  but  the  warlike  propensities  of 
the  nation  has  always  created  an  extensive  demand  for  horses 
of  a descrijition  adapted  both  for  heavy  and  light  cavalry. 
Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  improve  such  breeds, 
by  the  establishment  of  government  studs,  and  the  rearing 
of  them  is  extensively  and  successfully  carried  on.  Asses 
and  mules,  generally  of  a superior  description,  are  much 
used  in  France,  and  also  reai-ed  in  considerable  numbers  for 
exportation.  One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  French 
agriculture  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  As  already  men- 
tioned. the  (iua!itity  of  land  in  vineyards  is  about  one-twonty- 
tifth  of  the  whole  surface;  but.  as  there  are  extensive  and 
continuous  districts  where  there  are  no  vineyards,  the  pro- 
portion which  vine  land,  or  the  districts  properly  adapted 
to  it.  bears  to  the  whole  land  under  cultivation,  attains  a 
much  higher  ratio.  In  every  thing  relating  to  this  branch 
of  culture  the  French  are  unsurpassed.  The  vai-ious  first 
class  wines  which  they  produce,  under  the  names  of  Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy,  Bordeaux.  &c.  are  in  high  repute,  and  in 
general  demand  all  over  the  world.  The  vineyards  produce 
annually  ah  out  7.70ii  9 1 pipes  ofwine.  valued  at  $52,084  018, 
and  228,129  pipes  of  brandy,  valued  at  $11.4.33.852.  giving- 
an  aggregate  value  of  $(33,517,870.  The  comparative  value 
of  land  under  the  vine,  and  of  latid  under  the  ordinary 
cereals,  is  thus  placed  in  a clear  light.  It  has  been  seen 
above  that  the  annual  produce  of  the  four  most  importajit 
cereals,  occupying  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  whole  surfeit!, 
amounts  in  value  to  $213,000,000.  According  to  the  pro- 
portion of  land  occujiied.  the  vine  produce  should  only  be 
about  $55  500,000.  In  other  words,  the  produce  of  land 
under  the  vine  is  nearly  one-eighth  more  than  its  produce  in 
grain.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  imndi  of  the  land  from 
which  this  superior  produce  is  obtained  consists  of  rocky 
steiqis  and  terraces  on  which  corn  could  not  be  grown. 

M Ill's — The  coal  fields  of  France  exist  in  no  fewer  than 
■33  departments;  but  most  of  the  coal  pits  are  so  limited  in 
extent,  that,  while  the  proportion  of  the  whole  surface  occu- 
])ied  by  work:ible  seams  is  in  Great  Britain  one-tenth,  and 
in  Belgium  one-twenty-second,  in  France  it  does  not  exceed 
one-hundredth.  Several  of  the  .smaller  fields  occur  in  the 
.\.W..  and  also  in  the  S..  where,  besides  common  coal,  both 
anthracite  and  lignite  are  also  found;  but  the  fields  whoso 
importance  entitle  them  to  ii.articular  notice  are  those  of  Va- 
lenciennes in  the  N.E..  forming  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
great  Belgian  coal  field,  and  that  of  St.  Etienne,  to  which 
the  manufactures  of  that  town,  Lyons,  and  the  surrounding 
districts  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  prosperity.  The 
annual  product  is  about  4.1 5l).(i()0  tons,  but  falls  so  far  short 
of  the  annual  consumption  that  a large  import  takes  place 
from  England  and  Belgium,  particularly  the  latter,  and 
wood  continues  to  be  the  common  fuel  throughout  France 
foi-  domestic  purposes.  The  coal  fields  contain  seams  of  iron, 
which  are  extensively  worked,  and  Gn  nish  ore  to  a great 
number  of  blast  furnaces;  but  the  chief  sup))ly  to  these  works 
appears  to  be  derived,  not  from  them,  but  partly  from  alluvial 
bells,  in  svhich  the  ore  occurs  in  the  form  of  balks,  especitilly  in 
the  departments  of  Ardennes.  Moselle.  Haute- .Marne.  Ilaute- 
.''aOne.  .Nievre,  Cher,  Ac..  p:irtly  from  seams  occurring  in 
profusion  among  the  strata  of  the  .lura  limestone,  particu- 
larly on  the  W.  slope  of  that  mountain  chain,  and  partly 
from  veins  of  iron  dilfused  among  the  crystalline  and  primi- 
tive rocks,  chiefly  of  the  Alps.  I’yrenees.  and  Vosges.  The 
number  of  mines  actually  worked  is  about  2090.  and  the 
quantity  of  pig  iron  annually  produced  exceeds  a mi’. lion 
of  tons. 

Few  countries  are  understood  to  be  so  rich  in  lead  av 
France.  It  occurs  in  greater  or  li'ss (luantity  in  a multitude 
of  districts,  and  is  generally  argmiitiierous.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  richness  of  the  seams  is  not  in  propfii'- 
ti  ai  to  tiieir  iiumber,  as  the  working  of  it  is  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely  confined  to  Boullaouen,  Iluidgoat.  dejiartment  ol 
Finist^re;  Vialas.  department  of  Lozere:  and  Bontgibaud, 
department  of  l*uy-de-Dorae.  The  produce  lo  silver  is  about 
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3000  pounds,  in  lead  26.‘2'<0  tons,  and  in  litharge ri3. 070  tons. 
Matif^anese  is  very  widely  difTiised.  Out  is  worked  only  in 
12  mii.es.  of  wdiich  the  in  st  important  is  that  of  Itoinane  he. 
department  of  Seine-et-L  lire.  The  avei’aire  annual  proiluce 
is  about  2800  tons,  tlold  exists  both  in  the  sands  of  rivers 
and  in  idlu  in  thin  strealcs  imbedded  in  quartz.  Atteiiqits 
have  been  made  tow  irk  it.  hut  not  with  success.  A vein  of 
quicksilver  was  opened  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  was  successfully  worked  for  12  years,  and  then  ahan- 
donel.  Zinc,  coppor,  arsenic,  nickel,  and  colialt  exist,  hut 
not  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  worked  with  profit.  The 
f incipal  .saline  substances  are  alum  and  common  salt.  The 
former  occurs  extensively  in  hituminous  schists  ahoundiin; 
with  ii on  pyrites,  and  is  worked  in  7 departments:  tlie  latter 
occurs  in  the  form  of  rock  salt,  both  in  the  .\.K.  departments 
and  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  worked  to  the  average  extent 
annually  of  about  -Id. GOD  tons.  But  the  great  source  from 
which  salt  is  derived  are  the  lagoons  and  salt  marshes, 
which  line  many  parts  of  the  coast:  of  these  theprodu  e 
is  about  300. GOl)  tons.  A large  revenue  is  also  derived  from 
qu.arries.  They  are  classified  under  the  head  of  polish  al  or 
worked  stones,  including  the  granites  of  Finistere.  the  mai- 
blesof  the  Pyrenees,  Mayenne,  and  the  ,\rdetmes:  tlie  litho- 
graphic stones  of  Chateaurnux.  the  millstones  of  Ferte-sous- 
Jouarreand  Bergerac,  and  the  once  valuable  hut  now  almost 
forgotten  gun-tiints  of  Loir-et-Cher ; building  stones,  in- 
cluding the  granites  of  the  N.W.  peninsula,  the  lavas  of  Ihiy- 
dt'-Dome,  the  calcareous  rocks  of  the  d ura  formation,  and 
the  sandstones  of  the  Paris  basin;  plaster  or  gypsum,  also 
abounding  ui  the  same  basin:  limestone,  diffused  over  many 
districts:  and  roofing  slates,  extensively  ([uarried  at  many 
points,  and  more  especially  in  th(f  Ardennes  and  at  .Angers. 
To  quarries  may  be  added  valu;ihle  beds  of  common  cl.ay. 
fine  potters’  earth,  and  kaolin.  The  number  of  (juarries  and 
beds  from  which  all  these  materials  are  extracted  exceeds 
2 >.1100,  and  the  value  of  their  gross  auuual  produce  has  been 
estimated  at  .•67,704.000. 

Manuf.ictnrp.)!. — >)wing  to  the  remarkable  subdivision  of 
proiK*rty.  to  which  reference  has  ali-eady  been  made.  Iheaeri- 
cnllnial  outnumliers  the  m:inufactuiing  population  of 
France  in  the  proportion  of  5 to  1.  and  hence  the  value  of 
the  produce  of  maiiufacture.s.  on  which  only  one-fiflh  of  the 
population  are  employed,  cannot  be  expected  to  he  conipara- 
ti\'ely  as  great  as  th.it  of  such  a country  as  Fngland.  where 
the  rel.itive  proportions  of  the  two  great  cl.asKes  of  popul.a- 
ti  m are  nearly  reversed.  In  these  circumstances,  the  im- 
portant position  which  France  holds  in  regard  to  all  the 
iireat  ))ranches  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  decided 
lead  which  it  takes,  at  least  in  one  of  them,  is  extremely 
creditable,  and  bears  strong  festimonv  both  to  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  its  iiihahitauts.  The  most  iTiiportaiit  tis- 
sue is  silk,  which,  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  plain  and 
fi.rured,  has  its  princip:il  locality  at  Lyons,  and  the  towns 
of  the  surrounding  districts,  particularly  St.  Ftienne.  and 
is  also  successfully  m;mufactured.  though  to  an  inferior  ex- 
tent. at  Paris.  .Mines.  .Avignon.  Annouay.  and  Tours.  After 
it,  thouo’h  at  a considerable  distance,  follow  cotton  stuffs, 
pure  and  inixeil.  at  Kouen.  St.  Quentin,  Troyes,  Lille,  itc. : 
woolleu.s,  inclu  ling  broadcloths,  at  Louviers.  Klheuf.  Sedan. 
Carcassonne,. A hfieville;  &c.; lighter  woollen  stuffs  at  Bheiins. 
Amiens,  and  Beauvais:  carpets  at  Paris.  Auhusson.  Felle- 
tin.  and  Abbeville:  amt  tapestry  at  Paris  and  Beauvais: 
liuen.s,  includimr  fine  muslin,  gauze,  and  lace,  at  Valen- 
ciennes. Courtrai,  St.  (Quentin,  Aleiiqon,  Caen.  &c. : porci^- 
lain  at  Sevres.  Paris.  Limoges,  and  Bayeux;  stoneware  at 
.\evers.  Monterau.  <fec. : and  common  pottery  at  Sarreaue- 
mitips,  anii  Meillonas:  beet-root  sugar,  chiefiy  in  the  de- 
partment of  Nord:  leather,  and  the  various  articles  made 
of  it.  including  gloves : paper,  plain  and  stained;  hats,  ho- 
siery. steel,  iron,  brass  and  zinc  ware,  plate  and  flint  glass. 
&c.  Besides  these,  a great  number  of  articles  in  which 
skill,  taste,  and  ingenuity  are  more  especially  required,  have 
tlieir  common  seat  in  the  capital.  Aim.iig  others,  may  be 
mentioned  all  articles  of  vertfi.  jewelry,  clocks  and  watches, 
surgical  and  mathematical  instruments,  carriages,  works  in 
Ivory,  types,  hooks,  .and  engravings. 

Trade,  and  Oanintrce. — This  is  usually  divided  into  inter- 
nal :ind  external.  'I’he  former  is  uiiqnestiooahly  the  larger 
jfthe  two.  hut  its  amount  cannot  be  a.scertained  with  any 
degree  of  exactness  The  principal  towns  of  the  ioteiior, 
Donstituting  the  centres  from  which  it  emanates,  are  1‘aris. 
Lyons,  Bouen.  Lille.  Str.asbnurg,Toulouse,Nfmes. Nancy, and 
Peiqiignan.  The  commerce  of  P' ranee,  with  its  colonies  and 
foreign  powers  for  the  last  10  years,  is  shown  as  follows: — 


1 

. Imports.  j 

Kxports.  1 

Imports. 

Kxports. 

IS.-iW 

! $187.4O0.O00 

$191.  OO.OiiO 

IKK! 

$2,51  400  IKK) 

$.36,000  000 

l)':i9 

189.400  OdO 

'ioo.ooo.iinoi 

1817 

■ 68  f,00  000 

•2.54, '200, 000 

isio 

i '210.100,000 

'av'  .500.0001 

1818 

17  .400.0110 

•230.600,000 

isn 

■J'il.-'OO.OOO 

2i:i.''oo  000 

I8J9 

2 8,400.000 

281.600,000 

1 

1 2.'8. 400.000 

IHH.OCO.OOO, 

IH.V) 

'.3  4,800  000 

306, '200. 000 

184:t 

•'37.400.000 

198.400.000 

18.51 

•231.600  000 

! 3'2.5,H0O,OOO 

; 18+4 

2.38,600.000 

2:9,400  000 

18.5  ‘ 

287,680.000  336,  00.000 

' 1845 

248,000.000 

■237.400,000 

1853 

343.364.000 

3i)'2.840,000 

1 Ta.  $1,76:4,800,000  $1,660,700,000 

Tot. 

$2,018,  44,000  .$  ,366,4411.000 

I It  will  he  perceived  by  these  figui-es,  that  during  the  first 
pei-iod  of  8 3mars  th.-  imp  irts  excij.-Oed  i'l  value,  ini-  export, i 
I tothe  amount  I'f. $103, Iro.OOO,  while.  (Hiring  tlie  l.-ist  peii'  d. 
i the  aggre.gatevalueof  theexportshasheen  $o4h,T.'<  ,0(H>  more 
I than  th.at  of  the  imports.  The  a\ erage  increas-  in  tlm  ag- 
I gregate  value  of  the  imports  in  the  latter  peiiod  over  tb* 
I firmer,  has  been  ,6254,4-1-4.000.  \v;  lie  that  of  the  exports  ha. 

I reached  $7 05, 74t),OOo.  (Jfthe  total  value  of  imports  f a'  1H5] 

I .fl  40.8()0,iM)t)  was  by  sea.  and  .684.,M)0.ii(t.(  liy  la'id:  ad  < f th,. 

I exports,  ,'6253. OOO.tM'O  was  ocean  commerce,  and  ,672.' 0 i.oiii, 

; wasconveyed  by  land.  'I'he  following  table  ex  hi)  i's  th,*  ti.aile 
of  Fr:ince  for  the  year  I'tod  in  articles  of  doniesti'  p'-ndu'e 
and  for  domestic  consumption  with  the  countii,*s  sjt.  ciiied. 


Opficial  VAi-ft. 
Kxports.  Imports. 

Actual 
Kxiiort.'t.  ! 

Vai.uk.  j 

InipiO'ts. 

Rnglaiid 

$45, '200, 000 

$14,(MK),(KK) 

$47.8IKI.IKKI 

$1 4,6  KI,IKK)| 

United  States. . . . 

:4.5,6O(),000i 

■24.6(Ml,n(K) 

38,800,01  Kl 

•24  100, OiK), 

Hei-'iom 

3'2.'2i)0.(KK) 

21, IKK), 000 

L()  OOO.OOO 

.:i  61 »;  O K) 

Siiaiii 

I4,'20l).0(K) 

7, 000, OIK) 

I'i.lKiO.IKIO 

6.(KKI  (Kill 

SivitzerUiiid 

11,200.0iH) 

4,800.0'  Ml 

10. 1)00. 01  ID 

4,MK),IKK) 

.Sardinia 

11,600.000 

14,  KKI.OOO 

10.  00  000 

1 4.600  IKK) 

(Jerman  Union... 

9,400, OIK) 

6.600,01 10 

y.lKlO.IIIKI 

7.2ih,oiki 

Turkey 

4,600,(KiO 

8,KiKM)00 

4 (KKl.OOO 

8,000. (KKlI 

Itrazil 

4. .500, OIK) 

2,4(K.,IKI0 

3.800  000 

■2,-20II,ihKI| 

Tii.-ieany 

3.4‘)0,IK)0 

2,0(K).(KK) 

3,  IK) IKK) 

•2  um.iXK), 

3.6iK),000 

S.IKKI.IKK) 

3,6IKI.(KKI 

4 IKKJ  OiKJ, 

Na[)les 

■2,800,000 

3,000  (100 

2.000  000 

3, 400.000! 

The  total  official  value  of  the  exports  to  (!re;it  Britain, 
was  $59  000.0  )0.  an  increa.se  of  57  per  cent,  on  the  5 ])reccd- 
ing  years.  Value  of  impurts.  $24 -4U'l,0((i):  exports  to  the 
United  States.  d'hoi).  impm  ts.  627.4(i0.t>ii0.  an  i;  crt*;ise 

of  50  per  cent,  on  an  ;iverage  of  the  5 preceding  lears:  ex- 
ports to  Ifelginm.  $23.40, t.OOn ; imports.  $31 .1'Oii.Oiii)  or  '23 
jier  cent,  more  than  the  average  of  the  previmis  5 years; 
exports  to  Spain.  651.2.'0.(  00 : imports.  $10.()0il.ii00.  increa.«e 
over  the  5 previous  years  27  per  cent.  Kxports  to  Sardii'ia, 
$10.41)0.000,  imports.  $lS,200.00t).  Kxp'irts  to  the  (Jerman 
Union  $12,800.0  )0.  imports  9.000. OOt).  Kxports  to  Turkey, 
$7.2()O.00l) ; imports.  .$1 1 .200.000.  'J’he  general  export  trade  to 
.Algeiia.  in  1850.  amounted  to  $17,000,000.  and  in  ls51, 
$21,20  >,000.  The  Increase  in  theollieial  valueof  the  trade  with 
the  other  colonies  from  1850  to  1851.  weie  .Martinique.  0>',  per 
cent.,  (luadeloupe,  51  per  cent..  Bourhoii.  or  Ilede  Keiuiion, 
7 percent.. and  Frenchdniana, 4 percent.  Of  the  $231 .000.000, 
the  total  value  of  impm-ts  into  France  in  1851.  00  per  cent, 
was  raw  material,  of  which  70  per  cent,  was  for  the  snpidy 
of  the  factories,  and  of  the  total  exports.  ($325,800,000.)  32  per 
ce)it.  was  natural  pi'oduce,  and  08  per  cent,  manutactnred 
articles. 

The  exports  of  cereals  in  1850.  amounted  in  value  to 
$14,800,000;  in  1851  to  $19  200.000:  of  wines  in  1850, 
$11,000,000.  in  1851  to  $10,000,000:  of  brandies  and  sp.irits 
of  wine  in  1850.  to  $4,000  000.  in  1 851.  to  $0.000. OoO : arti.-les 
of  silk  manufacture  in  1851.  $10,800,000.  being  $^0i).oo0  less 
th.in  in  1850:  of  cotton  manut:ictu)'es  in  1850.  $27.s0!).000.  in 
1851,  $33,000,000;  woollen  fabrics  in  1850.  $'25. 200.000.  in 
1851.  $20.4)10.000;  and  of  ji)*epared  skins  in  1851,  $7,400,000. 
an  increase  of  $1,200,000  over  the  previous  year;  the  official 
valueof  manutactnred  articles  of  every  class  exported  in  1849. 
was  $UH.OO0.o00.  and  in  1850,  $209,400,000.  being  an  increa.ne 
of  $15.4  )0.000,  or  8 per  cent.  The  increase  on  the  average  of 
the  five  previous  years  was  22  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
the  importation  of  raw  material  fir  1850.  as  compared  with 
the  avei'age  of  the  five  prtvious  years,  was  as  tiillows: — Silks, 
$5,200.00'.);  wool.  $2,600,000;  coal.  $1.200.(i00;  !-aw  hides 
$100,000;  flax.  $1,200,000,  cotton.  $1,200,000:  and  colonial 
sugar',  ,$600,  loO.  Thei'e  has  been  a decrease  in  the  imp  irta 
ti ms  of  1850.  as  compared  with  the  five  previous  years,  in 
leaf  tobacco,  of$2,'200.000  : indigo.  ,$'2oO  000:  olive  oil.  $'2' >0000 
and  of  foreign  sugars.  ,$2.8O0  000.  The  imports  of  cotton 
from  the  United  States  in  1851  amounted  to  310.000  bales, 
and  ill  1852.  to  426,728  hales.  The  fisheries  yielded  403.777 
metrical  quintals,  of  fresh  and  dry  cod  in  1850.  and  4.‘)2.0-41 
in  1851 ; ■20.157  quintals  of  whale  oil  and  bone  in  1850,  and 
in  1851  only  17,477  quintals. 

The  f illowing  table  exhibits  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  piecious  metals  for  six  years,  ending  1851 ; — 


Impo 

ITED. 

Exported. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1846 

$1.612. 041 

$Jl,.5n2.'248 

$2. 731, .567 

$12,019  596 

1847 

4, '25 1,443 

27.800.6:43 

6,743.666 

16  9 49  67 

1848 

8.399..5.52 

46.500,821 

1,172.0  7 

3 9:!;4 1H6 

1849 

2.4:42.160 

58,576,752 

1.U29.680 

9.369„592 

18,50 

12. •219.4-20 

•28,850  1:42 

8,8:45, 240 

17  582  1)60 

1851 

23,204,9'20 

35,859,688 

6,286,980 

20,-04  708  1 

The  amount  of  gold  coined  in  France  in  1846  was  .$391,203: 
in  18  47.  $1,444,897:  in  1848.  ,$7.443.3'20 ; in  1849.  $5.033.042 ; 
in  1850,  $15,973,569;  in  1851,  $45,239,269;  and  in  1853, 
$121,460,148. 

The  total  amount  of  mercantile  tonnage  and  shipping  ar- 
riving at.  and  departing  from,  the  ports  of  France  is  given 
in  the  annexed  table,  showing  how  this  depai’tment  of  com 
merce  stood  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  for  nearly  five  years 
after  it : — 
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ri  E Nomber  axt>  Tonnage  of  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels. 
Frf'nch  and  Fireian.  which  Entered  and  Cleared  at  For  s 
in  France,  with  Carg>:e^  and  in  Ballad  for  Foreign  Coun- 
tries in  the  years  1843-1J'52. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

j Tons. 

H43 

18,404 

2.1  0,965 

18.649 

2,140,912 

1 541 

18,586 

2,173.147 

18.-80 

2,120.986 

I-  t5 

20,195 

2, 3-29. 231 

20.234 

2,:«2.405 

1M6 

22.716 

2,696.021 

21.761 

2.594,,567 

1M7 

21,092 

2,779.342 

12.496 

1,497,466 

Ihl8 

1.4.825 

1,777.022 

I2,7:(2 

1.467,843 

16(9 

15,3  3 

1,890.660 

13,857 

1,4,83.919 

1650 

16,:I00 

2.068.963 

15.6.6 

1,616,189 

1851 

17,424 

2,  01,917 

17,-12 

1,880..  69 

I5.l2 

18.702 

2,4.(9.704 

16  1498 

1,863,189 

Tho  followiu!'.  placed  in  tlie  order  of  their  iiiiportaiice 
are  the  twelve  powers  with  which  maritime  intercourse  was 
most  active  in  1851,  and  the  share  of  the  French  tia^-  in 
eacii ; — 


1 

Total  Tonnage. 

Share  of  the 
French  Flag. 

Kiigliind 

l,6o7,983 

24  per  cent. 

United  .States  .Atlantic  Coast... 

3,)5.400 

4 

Sanlinia 

170.1,96 

51 

Norway 

141  317 

3 

Naples 

1 9.714 

38 

Tnrkiy 

129,5-3 

78  “ 

Spain 

118.420 

8K.5.')8 

37 

28  “ 



Low  Countries 

70.185 

44  “ 

Tnseanv 

67,807 

65 

64,346 

6 “ 

1 Brazil 

6-, 102 

80 

The  coastwise  trade  of  1852  is  represented  in  wei)z:ht  liy 
2.54t  785  tons.it  havimr  been  2.121.520  tons  in  1851.  and 
1.918.03  t tons  in  ISIS.  The  proportion  of  the  Atlantic  in 
the  movement  of  1852  was  1.835.5.>0  ton.s.  and  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  70  1,195  tons,  or  72  per  cent,  through  the 
Atlanti  ■ pfirts.  and  2S  per  cent,  throujih  the  Meditei'ranean. 
The  six  principal  ports,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
sto 'd  as  foUow.s  : — 


Tons. 

Bordeaux 272,1.T5 

Marseilles 1S«,717 

Cette 154,577 


Tons. 

Havre I3.S.535 

Nantes 111,0''6 

Rouen 10a, 973 


The  amount  of  the  si.x  ports  comitij?  next  in  importance 
varies  from  96  128  to  47.721  tons,  and  the  next  ten  ports 
from  43.314  to  20.299  tons.  The  movement  in  the  leading 
articles  was  as  follows : — 

Tons. 

Building  Materials 242.172 

Ovsiers 112.000 

Coals 9H,528 

Brandies 76,222 

The  exports  of  silk  fabrics  in  1853  amounted  in  value 
to  $.57.60(».(l0(t : in  cottons  to  $32,800,000:  in  woollens  to 
$29.200  000:  in  linens  to  .$6.8c0  OoO:  in  gloves  and  hosiery 
$9,400,000:  and  in  wines  to  $15.1.50  000.  Value  of  merchan- 
dise that  ernssed  the  French  territory  in  1853.  ,$217,050  800. 

The  general  movement  in  the  foreiLm  colonial  coasting 
trade  and  fisheries  is  exhibited  in  the  tbliowing  table  : — 


Tons. 

Wine 431.643 

Tiiiilier 312,735 

Corn  and  Klour 2S8.690 

Salt 272.749 


Arrivals. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1 Crews. 

Allatitic  Ports 

94,  67 

4.287,613 

563.129 

Mediterranean  Ports 

25,143 

1,863,-20 

171,441 

Total 

119,410 

6,150,833 

734,570 

Depaktcres. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Atlantic  Ports 

94.719 

4.3.54.561 

463.098 

Mediterranean  Ports 

25,-28 

1,871.669 

171.780 

Total 

119,947 

6,226,  7(0 

634.878 

Since  the  introduction  of  steam,  intercourse  between 
Fraive  and  England  has  been  greatly  extend  -d.  Dnri  itr 
the  year  1852.  26.404  persons  arrived  from  London.  21035 
from  Dover.  30.663  from  Folkestone.  5586  from  Southampton, 
and  6)221  from  Newhaven;  total  from  the  five  ports  92  909. 

Mntns  of  fnternal  Communication. — The  canals  of  France 
are  numerous,  and.  both  in  the  directions  whi  h have  been 
given  to  them,  and  in  thidr  general  construction,  furnish 
signal  displavs  of  engineering  skill.  The  object  has  been 
to  connect  all  the  great  river  basins,  and  thus  give  a con- 
tinuous water  communication  throughout  the  interior,  and 
fiTtm  sea  to  sea.  The  Canal  du  Mi)li.  or.  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Canal  of  Languedoc,  starting  from  a point  in  the 
Garonne  a little  below  Toulouse,  is  continued,  in  an  E.S.H. 
direction,  into  the  lagoon  of  Thau,  and  thereliy  gives  a con- 
tinued navigable  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  line  of  the  important  towns  of 
Bordeaux.  Agen.  Toulouse. Carcassorne, and  Narbonne.  In 
like  manner,  three  separate  canals  cut  across  the  basin  of 
the  llhone;  the  Caual  du  Centre,  or  of  Charollais,  which 
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commences  at  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne,  and  proceeds  to  Pigoin 
on  the  Loire;  the  Khone  and  Rhine  Canal,  so  called  fiMin 
uniting  these  two  rivers,  partly  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Doubs:  and  the  Canal  of  Burgundy,  which,  proceeding  also 
from  the  SaOne.  communicates  with  the  Yonne,  and  through 
it  w’ith  the  Seine.  The  effect  of  these  three  canals  is  \z 
break  down  the  barriers  which  isolate  the  basins  of  the 
Khone.  Loire.  Seine,  and  Rhine,  and  give  naA’igable  .access 
from  any  one  of  them  into  the  other  three.  The  longest 
of  all  the  canals,  but  only  partially  executed,  is  that  which 
is  to  unite  Nantes  with  Brest.  Its  commercial  importance 
is  not  very  apparent,  as  the  natural  mode  ot  proceeding 
from  one  port  to  another  must  be  to  sail  over  the  oceau 
which  Hows  continuously  between  them.  The  chief  use 
will  Vie  to  keep  open  an  important  channel  of  communi)  .a- 
tion  in  time  of  war,  when  it  might  otherwise  be  effectually 
closed  by  British  crui.sers.  The  whole  number  of  canals 
whi  h France  possesses,  is  86,  haviug  a united  length  of 
2350  miles. 

The  roads  of  France  are  usually  classified  under  the  heads 
of  Great  Roads  {routes  royoles)  and  Department  Road? 
The  former.  26  in  number,  have  a length  of  24.900  miles* 
the  latter.  97  in  number,  a length  of  22.500  miles.  Be.sides 
these,  there  are  a great  numlier  of  country  or  bye-road. 
{che.mins  vicinaux.)  the  length  of  which  is  unknown.  But 
the  roads  which  may  now  be  considered  to  constitute  the  only 
true  thorouglifares.  those  on  which  the  comparative  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  a country  depend,  are  railways.  In  the 
construction  of  these  France  is  among  the  foremost  nations 
in  Europe.  Taking  Paris  as  the  centre,  a main  trunk  pro- 
ceeds N.  to  Amiens,  ivhere  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  proceeds  N.  to  the  coast,  at  Boulogne,  and  the 
other  N.E..  past  Lille,  into  Belgium,  A branch  from  Lille, 
turning  W..  ultimately  throws  off  two  branche.s,  one  proceed- 
ing to  Calais,  and  another  to  Dunkirk.  Starting  again  from 
Pari.s.  a line  runs  VV.,\.W.,  keeping  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  till  it  reaches  Rouen,  when  it  forks,  sending  one  branch 
.\.  to  Dieppe.  ai:d  the  other  fV.  to  Havre.  Thus  the  traveller 
from  England  to  France  has  the  choice  of  five  different  ter- 
mini on  the  coast — Dunkirk.  Calais.  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  and 
Havre.  The  next  gieat  trunk  from  Paris  proceeds,  with  very 
little  deviation.  E.  to  Strasbourg,  and  then,  almost  due  S., 
through  the  left  valley  of  the  Rhine,  to  Ba.sel, (Bale.)  An- 
other trunk,  extending  S..  forks  soon  after  quitting  Paris; 
one  branch  takes  a S.E.  course,  first  to  Dijon,  and  thence  to 
Chalons,  where,  for  the  present,  it  terminafes;  the  other 
branch  continues  S.  to  Orleans.  Here  it  again  forks,  and 
sends  off  two  important  lines,  one  S.S.E.,  to  Bourgiis  and 
.Never.s,  and  the  other.  S.W..  to  Tours.  From  Tours  a branch 
goes  W.S.W.  to  Nantes,  and  another  S.  for  Bordeaux,  though, 
as  yet.  not  completed  lieyond  Poitiers.  From  Bordeaux,  it 
is  intended  to  carry  it  along  the  Garonne,  and.  nearly  in  the 
line  of  the  Canal  du  Midi,  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  only 
railway  not  connected  with  Paris  is  at  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  the  country.  It  commences  at  Mar.seilles,  and  proceeds 
circuitously  N.E.  to  Avignon,  from  which  it  is  to  be  carried 
ilmost  due  N.,  to  meet  the  Paris  trunk  line,  which  is  now 
(January.  1855)  nearly  or  quitecompleted  to  Lyons.  A branch 
of  the  .Marseilles  line  leaves  it  at  Beaucaire.  and  is  carried  W. 
m N'ltne.s.  where  it  forks,  .sending  a small  branch  N.  to  .41ais, 
while  the  main  line  proceeds  S.W.  past  Montpellier,  to  the 
port  of  Cette.  These  lines  include  all  the  principal  railways 
in  France,  completed  up  to  1853,  wuth  the  exception  of  a few 
secondary  Viranches.  'I'he  united  length  of  the  railways  in 
operation  in  the  empire  at  this  date  was  2303  miles,  and 
1111  miles  were  in  course  of  construction.  Above  20  lines 
were  chartered  during  this  and  the  preceding  year. 

Government. — France,  though  for  many  ages  almost  a pure 
despotism,  only  limited  by  the  power  of  the  parliameiit.s, 
(more  judicial  than  legi.slative.)  principally  confined  to 
registering  the  decrees  of  the  king,  wdiich  they  might  re- 
fuse. but  seldom  dared  to  do.  has  changed  its  form  of  govern- 
ment m ire  frequently  since  1789  than  any  civilized  nation 
on  the  gloVie  having  had  fourteen  different  constitufions  in 
a period  of  65  years.  The  first  serious  check  received  liy 
the  old  despotism  was  in  the  assemblage  of  the  States-General 
in  1789.  This  body,  called  together  at  irregular  and  dis- 
tant periods,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  on  this  occa- 
sion framed  a constitution  embracing  the  idea  of  a limited 
monarchy,  with  but  one  legislative  b 'dy,  elected  Vyv  uni 
versal  suffrage  The  constitution  was  sworn  to  liy  the  king 
in  1791.  In  1793  it  gave  place  to  a purely  democratic  con 
sfifution.  which,  however,  continued  only  a few  years  im 
p ortant  changes  having  taken  place  in  1795 and  179  t.  Nov. 
9th,  1799,  Napoleon  was  chosen  consul;  under  him  Frnuc 
became  an  enqiire  in  1801,  and  so  continued,  with  some 
interruption,  till  his  final  exile  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  1815.  in  the  person  of  I..ouis  XVI II.  On  the 
accession  of  the  latter  to  the  throne,  he  gave  his  people  a Oon- 
stitutional  Charter,  with  a Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  by 
a constituency  of  70,000  voters,  and  a Ch:anber  of  Peers, 
named  by  the  king.  I’ha  revolutim  of  1830,  whiih  was 
caused  by  the  inf  ingement  of  the  Charter  by  Charles  X., 
pl.aced  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  who  re-a(Tirmed  and 
considerably  extended  the  constitutional  privileges  granted 
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t)v  Louis  XVilT.  In  184S,  the  French  people  became  aqraln 
dissatisfied  with  the  ■'overnment.  Louis  Philippe  was  driven 
into  exile,  and  a republic  was  formed,  with  a president  elect- 
ed for  four  years,  and  a National  As.senibly,  all  chosen  by  uni- 
versal suffrage.  Tn  December,  1851,  took  place  the  famous 
cni’p  (TttaL  of  Louis  Napoleon,  then  Presiden  t of  France ; and 
on  -lanuary  lltli.  185'2.  a drauirht  of  a constitution  was  pro- 
mul’-ated.  in  which  it  was  stated  that  “the  Constitution 
re.'idmits.  contiruis.  and  ituarantees  the  great  principles  pro- 
claimed in  1789,  and  which  are  the  ba.sesof  the  public  rixht 
of  the  French.  The  government  of  the  Frencli  republic  is 
confided  for  ten  years  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  present  President  of  the  Kepublic.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  governs  by  means  of  llinisters.  the  Council  of  State, 
the  Senate,  and  the  Legisladve  Body.  The  legislative  power 
is  exerci'sed  colle.ctivelv  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
the  Senate,  and  the  Legislative  Body.”  By  this  constitn 
tion  Senators  were  appointed  by  the  president,  for  life;  tb(*ir 
number  could  not  exceed  150,  of  whom  80  were  appointed  at 
the  outset.  Their  services  were  to  be  gratuitous;  but  the 
president  might  grant  any  of  them  30.000  francs  a year. 
The  legislative  body,  consisting  of  201  members,  was  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  by  universal  suffrage,  for  fi  years,  in 
the  proportion  of  a representative  to  every  35  000  electors. 
The  legislative  body  might  discuss  and  vote  proposed  laws 
and  imposts  which  had  been  previously  sanctioned  by  the 
Senate,  but  possessed  no  power  to  make  amendments  or 
originate  bills.  Its  siftings  were  to  be  public,  but  might  be 
pi'ivate  on  the  demand  of  five  menil)ers.  The  sessions  of 
the  Senate  were  to  be  secret.  In  1853  the  republic  was 
changed  to  an  empire,  but  no  important  alteration  was 
made  in  the  constitution. 

Adininistrutiiin  of  Justice. — Tn  accordance  with  the  gener.al 
arrangement,  which  divides  the  whole  country  into  depart- 
ments. each  department  into  ariundissements,  and  each 
arrondissement  into  cantons,  and  each  canton  into  com- 
munes.— a series  of  courts  and  judges,  commencing  with 
the  lowest  of  these  divisions,  ri.se  above  each  other  in  regular 
order.  First,  each  commune  has  a justice  of  peace,  (juge  de 
p nx.)  who  judges  in  petty  causes,  but  whose  more  appro- 
priate function  is  understood  to  be  to  act  as  a kind  of  umpire 
between  parties  at  variance,  and  induce  them  to  settle  their 
differences  without  proceeding  to  forma]  litigation.  If  the 
attempt  at  conciliation  fiiils.  the  complainant  brings  his 
action  before  a court  which,  from  being  that  in  which  the 
action  must  originate,  receives  the  name  of  court  of  primary 
or  first  jurisdiction,  or  resort,  {tribunal  de  premiere,  instance.) 
Every  arrondissement  has  such  a court,  and  has,  moreover, 
if  any  more  important  trading  town  is  situated  within  it.  a 
tribunal  de  commerce,  to  which  mercantile  and  commercial 
causes  are  appropriated.  It  has.  also,  occasionally,  a court, 
called  cnnseil  de  pnuTttommes.  in  which  persons  of  skill  and 
character,  not  vested  with  ordinary  leg.al  functions,  settle 
disputes  on  principles  of  equity,  and.  apparently,  in  the 
character  of  arbitrators.  From  these  courts  of  primary  re- 
sort. an  appeal  lies  to  a number  of  coiirts.  which  used  to  be 
called  cours  royaUs.  They  are  in  all  27.  have  each  jurisdic- 
tion over  several  departments,  and  are  ranged  into  three 
classes;  namely,  two  courts  composeii  of  five,  nine  courts 
composed  of  four,  and  sixteen  courts  composed  of  three 
chamViers.  These  courts  generally  hold  their  sittings  in  the 
most  important  town  situated  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Above  all  these  courts,  and  properly  the  only  supreme  court 
in  the  state,  is  the  cnurde  cassation,  so  called  from  its  power 
of  reviewing  and  annulling  the  decrees  of  inferior  courts. 
It  sits  iti  the  capital.  A general  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
l)usiness  which  comes  before  these  courts,  and  of  the  extent 
of  iitimticm  throughout  the  country,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  follov/ing  summary,  upon  an  average  of  five  years,  end- 
ing with  ls43.  The  annual  average  of  cases  which  came 
before  justices  of  peace  was  714.953.  and  of  these  521.487 
Were  settled  amicably  out  of  court;  before  courts  of  first 
resf/rt.  198.031,  of  whii-h  151.819  were  decided;  before  the 
royal  courts.  18,192,  of  which  11  3"<7  were  decided;  and 
before  the  coiir  de  ca.ssatirm.  7‘29.  of  which  the  decisions  in 
379  cases  dismissed,  and  350  sustained  the  appeal. 

t)istrudion. — In  France,  education  in  all  its  branches  has 
long  been  taken  under  the  special  cognizance  of  the  state, 
and  the  supe.rintendence  of  it  is  expressly  committed  to  a 
hi  ,h  functionary,  who  takes  the  name  of  minister  of  puldic 
instruction  and  religious  worship,  (de.s  culles.)  The  principal 
educational  establishments  are  classed  under  three  heads  ; — 
academical  or  superior,  secondary,  and  primary.  At  the 
head,  and  as  the  centre  of  the  whole,  stands  the  university. 
The  minister  of  public  instruction  is  considered  its  grand 
■naster;  and,  with  a council,  composed  of  30  members,  exer- 
cises a universal  educational  jmisdiction  over  all  France, 
t'or  this  purpose,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  university  is  divided 
into  27  circnnscriptions.  each  of  whirh  has  the  name  of  aca- 
fUmie  unirersilaire  of  the  chief  place  within  its  district. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  one  which  includes  the  three  depart- 
ments of  Charente,  Dordogne,  and  Gironde,  is  called  the 
acadf.nieAinii'ersitaireof\\ovdofiyi\.  At  these  establishments, 
the  education  given  is  of  the  highest  professional  description, 
eiiul  need  not  be  part'cularized.  Secondary  instruction  com- 
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prebends  moral  and  religious  instruction,  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  philosophy,  history,  geography,  mathe 
matical  and  phvsical  science.  This  education  is  given  chiefi;^ 
in  colleges.  I’rimary  instruction  is  intended  for  the  whole 
population,  with  a fov  unimportant  exceptions.  It  comnre- 
hends  moral  and  religious  instruction,  reading,  writin';.  the 
elements  of  the  French  language,  and  of  arithmetic.  Were 
this  education  actually  received  by  all  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended, the  proportion  of  pupils  at  school  ought  to  be  about 
1 in  5 of  til  ^ wii  lie  popul.iti  m.  By  careful  inquiry  it  was 
ascertained  that  in  1843  the  proportion  was  only  1 in  10’9 

Religion. — Keligion  is.  in  like  manner,  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  state,  and  falls  within  the  provi've  of  the  high 
functionary  already  mentioned,  who  adds  to  his  designatio?, 
of  minister  of  public  instruction  that  of  minister  des  cvltts. 
Here,  however,  his  power  of  interference  is  much  circum- 
scribed. For  while  the  charter  which  was  granted  by  Louis 
.Will.,  and.  till  formallv  abrogated  mu.st  still  be  considered 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  declares  that  the  Roman 
Patholic  is  the  religion  of  the  majority,  it  does  not  estal  lish 
it,  but.  on  the  contrary,  places  all  forms  of  religif>n  on  an 
equal  footing,  and  professes  to  deal  impartially  with  all  by 
paying  salaries  to  their  ministers.  By  assuming,  on  very  in- 
sulficient  grounds,  th.it  all  persons  who  do  not  openly  avow 
themselves  to  I e Riotestants  or  .Jews  are  Roman  Catholics, 
these  are  represented  as  constituting  fourteen  fifteenths 
of  the  whole  p pulation.  They  have  80  di  iceses.  of  which 
15  are  ar,-hiepiscopal.  Each  diocese  has  a semitiary  under 
the  direction  of  a bishop.  The  Archbishop  of  Raids  has  an 
annual  stipend  from  the  state  of  $7i)84;  the  other  tirch- 
bish  ipsof  .$3J.)0.  and  the  bishops  of  .■giOOO.  There  is.  besides, 
an  aggregate  annual  allowance  of  about  $20,000  fir  diocesan 
visits,  and  other  si.uilar  purposes.  The  Protestants  are  con- 
sidered as  either  Calvinists,  belonging  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  or  Lutherans,  adhering  to  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg. Their  number  is  estimated  at  1,500.000.  The  Calvi- 
nists comprise  abiut  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  They  have 
consistorial  churches  in  59  departments,  and  a faculty  of 
theology  at  Montauban.  The  Lutherans,  constituting  the 
remaining  third,  are  most  numerous  in  the  N.and  E.  Their 
general  consistory  is  at  Strasbourg,  where  also  they  have 
a seminary  and  faculty  of  theology.  The  Jews  have  a cen- 
tral consistory  at  Paris,  and  synagogues  at  Paris.  Stras- 
bourg, Colmar,  Metz,  Nancy,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles. 

Army,  Nary,  and  P nance. — The  army  of  France.  afti>r 
that  of  Russia,  though  not  the  most  numerous,  is  the  most 
effective  in  Europe.  January  1,1854.  it  numbered  401.247 
men,  of  whom  371.244  were  infantry,  71.031  cavalry,  and 
58.972  artillery.  This  force  is  kept  up  partly  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  but  principally  by  thoconscrijdion.  in  virtue  oi 
which,  all  Frenchmen  between  the  ages  of  20  and  2(i  art 
liable  to  be  forced  into  military  service.  In  the  budget  for 
1855.  the  expenditures  on  the  army  {Guerre)  are  estimated 
at  .$83,179,558.  The  navy  comprises  53  ships  of  the  line,  carry- 
ing 5 )96  guns,  (9  ships  of  120  guns  each.  14  of  100,  19  of  90, 
and  11  with  from  80  to  82  guns  each ;)  58  frigates,  with  3955 
guns:  39  corvettes,  with  868  guns;  and  140  other  vessels,, 
carrying  1854  guns,  making  an  aggregate  of  290  sail  ve.s- 
sels.  carrying  11,773  guns.  The  steam  fleet  consists  of  3 
ships  of  the  line,  20  frigates,  30  corvettes,  and  64  other 
vessels,  with  engines  in  the  aggregate  equal  to  28,750  horse- 
power. The  expenses  of  the  navy  for  1855,  are  estimated 
at  $25,520,480.  The  following  is  the 


Budget  for  1852,  as  brought  forward  July.  1851. 


Expenditcrb. 

.Tn.sfice $5,152,271 

Eoreign  Affairs l,38t,95f) 

Pufilic  Instruction 4,4i:!.107 

Rciigions  Worship 8,11:1,766 

Interior  (Home  Depart- 
ment)  24,783,273 

Agriculture  atid  Com- 
merce  3,440.4"6 

Puhlic  Works 11,4  7, 44S 

War 52  9)2, .300 

Revenue. 

Direct  Taxes $79, .309,361 

Revenue  and  Sale  of 

Lands 2.1’3,89S 

Forests  and  Fisheries..  6,771,53' 

Indirect  Taxes 151,196.9.)3 

Mortmain  Effects 609.8 to 

Universities .3:48,823 

Departmental  Service..  3.717,120 

Algeria 2,374.501 

India 20:4  ‘'so 

Marine 19.949,434 

Public  Debt 60,9(«).6.S0 

Dotations 1,751,692 

Ceneral  Service 5,445,217 

Expenses  of  Collection.  18,918,124 

Keiiaymcnts 15,641,163 

Sinking  Fund,  Dota- 
tions, and  Rents 13,418.875 

Colonics 1.086,173 

Miscellaneous 3, 758, .3,56 

Repayment  by  N.  Rail- 
way Company 774. -400 

Reserve  of  Sinking 

Fund 15,418,875 

Total  Revenue. .$267,683,620 

Total  Ordinary  Exps. $2,59,722,832 

Expenditure 259,7‘22,832 

Extraordinary  Works. $13, 138, 131 

Excess  of  Revenue....  $7,960,788 

In  the  budget  for  1855,  the  total  expenditures  are  enti 
mated  at  $312,406,000,  and  the  revenue  at  $'313,202,400.  Of 
the  former,  $80,652,500  was  for  interest  on  public  debt; 
$29,267,000  for  public  works,  and  $13,123,940  for  public 
instruction.  Debt  in  1854,  $137,500,000. 

Dirisions.  dk.. — Long  before  the  Gallic  conquest,  the  Ro- 
mans posseissed  the  S.E.  of  modern  France,  under  the  name 
Gallia  Tran.salpina.  The  remainder  of  the  country  is  de- 
scribed by  Cie.sar  under  three  principiil  divisions— one  in 
the  N.,  occupied* by  the  Belgae;  a second  in  the  b'.W,.  inha- 
bited by  the  Aquitani;  and  the  res!  was  in  the  possession 
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of  the  Gal  !i  proper,  or  Celtas.  After  the  completion  of  the 
Roman  co'viuest,  these  na  ties  in  a measure  disap 

peated.  and  a division  into  four  provinces  took  place.  At  a 
still  later  period  the  names  of  the  provinces  were  aiiain 
changed,  and  their  number  was  increased  to  12.  Without 
partirulari'.in,'!:  the  wh  >le.  we  may  mentioTi.  as  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  history,  Xarb  )nensis  Priina  and  .Secun- 
da,  in  the  S;  Lui:dunensis  Primi.  Secunda.  Tertia,  and 
Quarta.  in  the  E.  and  the  centre:  and  Aquitatiia  Eriiua  and 
Secunda,  in  the  S.  and  S.W.  Duiing  the  de  line  of  the 
Itoinan  Empire,  a number  of  (lerman  trilies  h id  sained  a 
footiinr  in  the  country,  and  appeared  to  have  formed  a con- 
federation under  the  desi:fnation  of  Pranks,  or  freemen; 
but  when  the  empire  fell,  the  victorious  harbarians  who  had 
effecte  1 its  overthrow.  Vandals,  Iluns,  Suevians.  Hur:;un- 
diaits.  &c..  ajipeared  on  the  frontiers  of  (Jaul,  defeated  the 
Franks,  who  attempted  to  oppose  them,  and  finally  formed 
perui:inent  settlements.  The  Franks,  thouijh  weakened 
had  not  been  subdued.  Not  contented  with  retainini?  their 
p:round,  they  made  new  conquest.s.  and  at  last  succeeded  both 
in  ”;ivin'i  their  name  to  the  country,  and  in  foundint?  the 
Fiench  monarchy  in  the  person  of  their  kin^,  Clovis,  to- 
war  Is  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Were  it  practicable,  it 
would  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  aftenifit  to  trace  the  various 
subdivisions  which  the  monarchy  sutisequently  underwent. 
Suiliceit  tosiv.that  not  without  numei'ouschaiifjes  and  in- 
terruptions of  prosperity,  it  continued  to  advance,  till,  under 
Louis  XlVk.  its  extent  became  nearly  the  same  as  at  pre 
sent.  The  subdivision  of  the  country  into  provinces  had 
lone;  been  adopted,  and  was  now  coinjileted.  the  number  of 
provinces  amountimr  to  3:1.  In  17S9.  when  the  love  of 
chinw  became  paramount,  the  provinces  were  not  per- 
mitted to  escape:  and  the  whole  of  France,  including:  the 
isl  and  of  Corsica,  was  parcelled  out  into  86  departments, 
and  ea  'h  department  subdivided  successively  into  arron- 
disse  nents.  cantons,  and  communes.  This  division  has 
since  m;ii  itained  its  ground,  and  perhaps  deserves  it.  be- 
cause. instead  of  beins  merely  an  arfiticial  nomenclature,  it 
has  the  merit  of  beina:  a kind  of  natural  classification — each 
department  being  named  after  the  most  important  physical 
feature  which  it  contains,  ami  thus  furnishine;  in  the  name, 
some  knowledge  of  the  space  which  it  designates.  The  prn- 
/inces.  however,  though  no  longer  recognised  in  legal  and 
otlier  formal  documents,  continue  so  familiar  to  the  French 
them, selves,  and  are  so  frequently  mentione'l.  not  only  by 
earlier  writers,  but  in  the  geographical,  historical,  and  sta- 
tistical details  even  of  the  present  day.  th.at  a knowledge  of 
thi'ir  locality  is  still  of  great  importance.  The  first  of  the 
following  tables  exhibits  the  old  provinces  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  in  parallel  columns  the  departments  correspond- 
ing to  them,  and  their  capital  towns:  the  second  table  in 
like  manner,  shows  the  departments  in  alphabetical  order, 
their  area,  population,  &c. 

TiiP.  Old  Prnvince,x  of  Franny  and  their  Capitals,  with  the 
Oir responding  Departments  into  which  they  have  been  di- 
vided. 


Provinces. 

Alsace 

AB^oiiruois  .... 

Aujoii 

Artoi.s 

Autiis 

Aiivergae 


Be  it! 

Boiiriioiinoi.s 

Bur^iinily,  (Bour 

go.^nie) 

Brittany,  (Bre-t 

tagne) ( 

Ohiiiupagne 

Coiiiuiite-Foix 

Dauphiiiti 

Klaii.ire 

Fraiiche-Couiti; 

Gascdiiy,  ((Jas-f 

cogue) < 

Guieijue  ( 

Isleot  France  tlsleJ 
de  France)....  < 

Languedoc ^ 

Limousin 

Lorraine 

[.v'ouuois 

Wail." 

Mat. .fie 

Ni vi  rnois 

Noimaudy,  tN'or-5 

inauilie) < 

Or’eiauuois 

Picard  V,  (Picar-( 

'life) ; I 

Poitou 


Provence | 

Roussillon 

Saiuttnge j 

Oomtat-d’Avign  a . 
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Departments.  Provinces. 

Haut-Rhin  ; Bas-Khiu Straslioiirg. 

Chare  iH \ugouleme. 

,.\laiue-et-Loire Augers. 

Inland  or  S.K.  part  of  Pas-de-Calai.s..  Arms. 
Maritime  part  of  C ha  rente- 1 uteri  eu  re.  La  Rochelle. 

Puy-de-I)  lue  and  Cautal Clennout. 

Basses-Pyrenees Pan. 

Cher,  ludre P.onrge.s. 

Allier Moulius. 

Ain.C  te-d'Or,  Saane-et-Loire,Yonne  Dijon 
C tes  du-Nord,Finistere,  Ille-et-Vil-  ) 
aine,  I.oire-Inferieure.  .Morhihan  j 
Ardennes,  Aube, .Marne,  llaute-Marne  Troyes. 
.Ariege,  and  the  Repulilicof  Audorre..Foix. 

Itantes-Alpes,  Dr  me,  Isere Grenoble. 

,Nord Lille. 

Donhs,  Jura.  Haute-.Sa  ne Besancon. 

Aveyion,  Dordogne,  Gers,  Gironde,  ) . 

Lot,  l.ot-el-Garonne,  Landes,  foo'a  ‘ , 

HautesPyren.'ws.Tarn-et-Garoime  ) '^O’^eaux. 
Oise,  Seine,  Seine-et-Oise,  Seine-et- 

Marne,  S.  part  of  Aisne 

Ardeche,Ande,  Gat'd,  Uerault,  Haute-  ) T, 

Garon ne. Haute- Imi re. Imzere. Tarn  ] roulonse. 

Correze.  Haute- Vienne Limoges 

..Menrthe,  Meuse,  .Moselle,  A'osges Nancy. 

.Loire,  Rh  me Lyons. 

iMayenne,  Sarthe Le  Mans. 

Crense Gueret. 

Nievre Neveru. 

Calvados,  Knre. M an che.O rue. Seine 
Inferieure,  N.  part  of  Kure-et- I.oir 
Kurc!-et-Loir,  l.oiret,  Loir-et-Ctier. 

Snrnme.  maritime  part  of  Pas-de- 

Calais.  N.  part  of  Aisne 

Denx-.Sevres,  Vendee.  Vienne 

Basses-Alpes,  Bonches-dn-Rh  ne.  ) 

Var,  F,.  part  of  Vaiiclnse ji 

. Pyrenees-Orientales Perpignan. 

Kastern  or  Iiilanil  part  of  Charente-  ) , , 

InGrienre t....  P' 

.Western  part  of  Vaucluse Avignon. 


■ Paris. 


Kouea. 

. .Orleans. 
Amiens. 
.Poitiers. 


T'le  Departments  of  France,  the'r  Area,  Population.  Capital 
City,  and  the  Number  of  Arrondissemenls,  Cantons,  and 
Communes,  into  which  they  are  subdivided. 


Department*. 

Area, 
sq.  m. 

S . 
S 3 

1 ^ 

1 

1 Communes. 

Population 

ItiOS 

1 

1 Capitals 

1 / 

Aili 

2,'258 

5 

35 

446 

372,939 

; BoUIg. 

Aisne 

2,;«' 

5 

37 

838 

558,989 

jLaon. 

Allier 

2.  "62 

4 

-.6 

316 

3:46,758 

j.MouIins. 

Arileche 

2.110 

3 

31 

333 

:48(>,505 

Privas. 

Ardennes 

1 

5 

31 

478 

331,1  9 

.Mezieres. 

Ariege 

1,788 

20 

3:!6 

267.43,5 

1 Foix. 

An  he 

2.:t51 

1 

1 26 

447 

265. -247 

1 Troyes. 

Aude 

2,:go 

4 

31 

434 

289,747 

I Ciircassonne. 

Aveyron 

3.;go 

5 

42 

•274 

394 . 1 83 

Rodez. 

Busses-Alpe.s.... 

2,(i()d 

5 

30 

255 

152,070 

Digue. 

B;isses-Pvretu-es 

2,8(12 

5 

40 

560 

446  997 

IPau. 

Bas-Rhin 

1.777 

4 

33 

543 

587, 4 34 1. Strasbourg. 

Bun.-dn-Rh  me.. 

i.yjq 

3 

27 

106 

4-8,989 

iMarseilles. 

Calvados 

2,14,t 

6 

37 

792 

491,2I0lCaen. 

Cautal 

2,'2-15 

4 

.'3 

259 

! ‘253,3  9 

j Anrillac. 

Charente 

2,;i(K) 

5 

29 

434 

38., 912 

Angonleme. 

Charente-Infer.. 

2,501) 

6 

39 

480 

469.992 

La  Rochelle. 

C her ............ 

2,717 

3 

•29 

291 

306. -261 

Boni'ges. 

Cot  reze 

2,  18 

3 

.9 

286 

3.0,864 

Tulle. 

Corsica,  (Corse) 

3,381 

5 

61 

354 

2:46.  51 

Ajaccio. 

C te-<l'Or 

3,:354 

4 

36 

727 

400. '29  7 

Dijon. 

C tes-dn-Nord. . 

1,HH7 

5 

48 

:378 

63.,6l3|Saint  Brleuc. 

C reuse 

2.i;« 

4 

25 

‘262 

•287.073 

(Jneret. 

Dordogne 

3.4!)2 

5 

47 

585 

50.5,789 

Perigneux. 

Donhs 

2,0-28 

4 

27 

640 

‘296.(i79 

Besancon. 

Dr  me 

2,508 

4 

28 

362 

3 6.846 

Yaleime. 

Knre 

2,248 

5 

36 

704 

415,777 

Kvreux. 

Knre-et-Loir. . . . 

2,117 

4 

24 

4 9 

294. 892 

Cliiirtres. 

Fini.st.  re 

2,518 

5 

43 

283 

617,610 

Qnimper. 

Gard 

2,2.58 

4 

38 

348 

408,163 

Ninies. 

Gers 

2..3yo 

5 

29 

467 

307,479 

\neh. 

Gironde 

3.714 

6 

48 

546 

614.387 

Bordeaux, 

H;inte- Garonne. 

2,5  9 

4 

39 

579 

480,794 

Toulouse. 

H:i nte- Loire  .... 

1,900 

3 

‘28 

256 

304,615 

Le  Pny. 

Haute-Mariie... 

2.385 

3 

28 

550 

•268.;498 

('bauiuont. 

ILintes-  Allies.. . 

2,114 

3 

24 

189 

i:4_,o:48 

Gap. 

Hante-Sa  ne  . . . 

2,0''8 

3 

•28 

.581 

:447,C96 

Vesoul. 

Hautes-Py  rentes 

1,730 

3 

26 

497 

2.50.934 

Till- lies. 

H;inte- Vienne  .. 

2.118 

4 

27 

199 

319,379 

Idinoges. 

Hant-Rhiu 

1,548 

3 

29 

490 

494,147 

Colmar. 

Hei'Tinlt 

2.:482 

4 

36 

330 

389,286 

Montpellier. 

Ille-et- Vilaine. . 

2 .5.54 

6 

43 

350 

574,618 

Rennes. 

Indre 

2,624 

4 

•23 

247 

271,9:48 

Ch  Tieauroux. 

ludre-et-Loire.. 

2,332 

3 

24 

•281 

315. (ill 

Tours. 

Isere  

3,163 

4 

45 

551 

603,497 

(ii'enoble. 

.Jura 

1,894 

4 

32 

.58  t 

3 13. -.99 

I.ons-Ie-Sanlnier. 

Landes 

3,490 

3 

28 

383 

302  196 

•Mont-de-.Maisan. 

Loir-et-Cher.. . . 

2,3.89 

3 

24 

•296 

261,892 

Blois. 

Loire 

1,805 

3 

28 

321 

472,588 

.'lonlbrison. 

Loire-Infiirieure 

2,5!I5 

5 

45 

206 

5:45,664 

Names. 

I.oiret 

2,551 

4 

31 

318 

341,0-9 

OrleTins. 

Lot 

2,004 

3 

•s9 

SI  2 

296,-4 

Cahors. 

I,ot-et-Garonne 

2,0  7 

4 

35 

31-2 

;44l,:44.5 

.Vgen. 

l.ozere 

1, 91)5 

3 

24 

193 

144,705 

■Meiide. 

Maiue-et- Loire.. 

2.755 

5 

34 

375 

515.45 

,\ngers. 

.Miiiiohe 

2,263 

6 

48 

643 

600,88. 

Siiint-Lo. 

Marne 

3,116 

5 

32 

675 

37:4.,302 

Ch  lons-sur-Mer. 

Mayenne 

1,966 

3 

7 

274 

374..566 

I. aval. 

\f»»nrr)ip  . . . 

2.3  C2 

5 

29 

714 

45('  4 5 

i}  f 1 ^ 

Meuse 

2,;468 

4 

28 

588 

.328,(;,57 

Bar  le-Duc. 

Morhihan 

2.(i67 

4 

37 

232 

478,172 

Vannes. 

Moselle 

2.034 

4 

27 

6:8 

459.684 

•Metz. 

Nievre 

2,.595 

4 

25 

316 

3 7,161 

Nevers. 

Nord 

2,170 

7 

60 

662 

1,1.58,  85 

Lille. 

Oise 

2,218 

4 

35 

700 

403.8,57 

Beauvais. 

Orne 

2,3.9 

4 

36 

511 

439,884 

Alenvoii. 

P,'is-de-Calais.. . 

2,. 50.5 

6 

43 

903 

69:,994 

Arras.  [rand. 

Pny-de-D  me... 

3,039 

5 

50 

443 

596.897 

Clerniont-Fer- 

Pyi'enees-Orien. 

1.571 

3 

17 

•2-.  8 

181.9.55 

Perpignan. 

Rh  ne 

1,066 

2 

26 

2.59 

574,745 

Lyons. 

.Sa  ne-et- Loire.. 

3.270 

5 

48 

585 

574,720 

.M'ictto 

.S'irthe 

2,371 

4 

33 

:49I 

473,071 

I.e  Mans. 

.Seine 

185 

3 

•20 

81 

l,4'.fl,.580 

Paris. 

Seine-et-M;irrie. 

2,1.54 

5 

29 

.527 

345.076 

Melnn. 

Seine-et-Oise... 

2.141 

6 

36 

684 

471.88.' 

Versailles. 

.Seine- Inferieure 

2, '..98 

5 

50 

761 

762,0:i9 

RoiTen. 

Sevres  (Deux-).. 

2,315 

4 

31 

:455 

:4'23.615 

Niort. 

Somme 

2,343 

5 

41 

8;42 

570,637 

Amiens. 

Tarn 

2,185 

4 

35 

315 

363,0731  Albi. 

Tiirn-et-Garon  . 

1.405 

3 

24 

192 

‘237,.5.‘>:4| 

.Montanban. 

AL'ir 

2,773 

4 

35 

•202 

;457.y(i7| 

Dragnignon. 

Vauclu.se 

1.3.8 

4 

22 

149 

‘264.618 

Avignon. 

Vendee 

2.595 

3 

30 

•296 

383. 734.  Bon-bon- Vendee. 

Vienne 

2,574 

5 

31 

‘296 

317.:405 

Poitiers. 

Vosges 

2,2:40 

5 

30 

.546 

4*27,  09  Kpiual. 

Vonne 

2,781 

5 

37 

482 1 

380,856  A uxerre. 

Total 

200,671 

363 

•2847 

36,843  35,779.2221 

.J 

Races.  Lunguige,  &c. — The  population  of  France,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  above  table,  averages  17396  persons  per 
square  mile.  The  leading  stock  from  which  this  popula- 
tioii  springs  is  Celtic,  but  Celtic  extremely  modified  by  long 
and  extensive  intercourse  with  the  Romans,  and  the  in- 
cursion of  numerous  hordes  from  the  N..  who  must  ulti- 
mately have  formed  no  small  proportion  of  the  inlnibitants. 
'I'he  different  races  have  become  completely  amalgamated 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  form  the  French, 
properly  .so  called;  but  a distinction  of  race  is  still  marked 
in  several  districts,  as  in  the  Germans  of  the  N.E.,  the  bas- 
ques of  the  S.W..  and  the  Rretons  of  the  N.W.  The  basis  ef 
the  language  is  Latin.  The  original  words  of  difTerent  origm 
are  chiefiy  Celtic  and  German.  Of  the  latter,  about  1000 
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roots  have  been  oounted.  exclusive  of  derivatives  and  com- 
pounds. According  to  the  French  themselves,  their  lan- 
guage is  superior  to  all  modern,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  in- 
ferior to  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient,  tongues.  More 
impartial  judges  form  a dilferent  estimate:  and,  while  ad- 
mitting its  possession  of  a flexibility  and  nicety  of  distinc- 
tion which  admirably  adapts  it  not  only  for  conversation 
and  all  the  branches  of  lighter  literature,  but  also  foi  the 
severe  sciences,  find  it  deficient  in  force  and  dignit  . The 
fv'ople,  intellectually  considered,  take  the  first  rank.  In 
ingenuity  they  are  unsurpassed,  and  in  the  higher  walks 
of  literature,  with  the  exception  of  the  highest  kind  of 
poetry,  they  have  writers  of  the  most  distinguished  name. 
Their  moral  (lualities  are  perhaps  less  to  be  admired.  They 
are  courteous  and  generous,  and  are  wanting  neither  in  sen- 
sibility nor  enthusiasm;  but  as  a nation,  they  are  deficient 
iii4?olidity  and  strength  of  character,  and  hence  are  alike  un- 
fitted to  bear  either  prosperity  or  adversity.  In  private  life, 
more  especially  in  large  cities,  dis.soluteness  prevails.  In 
Paris,  of  30.111  children  born  in  1840,  9941  were  illegitimate: 
in  other  words,  in  Paris,  every  third  mother  is  unmarried, 
and  every  third  child  has  a stain  on  its  birth.  Thi.s,  however 
exhibits  French  society  in  its  worst  aspect;  and  it  there- 
fore 0U'i:ht  to  be  added,  that  over  the  whole  country  the 
proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1 in  14-4,  the  illegitimate  having  been,  in  1848,  67.791, 
and  the  legitimate,  980.957 ; and  that  while  crimes  against 
the  person  are  more,  those  against  property  are  less  numer- 
ous than  in  England. 

Namr  and  History. — Gaul  or  Gallia,  the  name  of  ancient 
France,  is  .sometimes  applied  to  the  modern  kingdom  in  the 
language  of  the  poets.  The  present  name  was  derived  fi-om 
the  Franks,  (in  Latin  Fran'ci.)  i.  e.  “Freemen,”  a con- 
federacy of  various  German  nations,  who  overran  Gaul,  on 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  and  afterwards  were  united 
under  one  head  by  Clovis,  who  founded  the  French  mo- 
narchy about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  With 
Clovis,  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings  commenced.  It  ceased 
with  Childeric  111.,  in  752,  when  Pepin  le  Bref  obtained 
the  crown.  The  Carlovingian  dynasty  commenced  with  him, 
or.  more  properly,  with  his  son  Charles,  surnamed  the 
Great,  (in  Latin  Carolus  Magnus,  now  corrupted  into 
Charlemagne.)  who  established  his  sovereignty  not  only 
over  France,  but  also  Italy,  (except  its  S.  part)  and  the  far 
larger  part  of  Germany.  This  empire  fell  to  pieces  shortly 
after  his  death  in  771.  Ills  successors  kept  the  throne  of 
France  till  the  death  of  Louis  V..  when  the  Capetian  dyna.sty. 
whi'  h had  virtually  commenced  in  the  person  of  Hugh  Capet 
the  Gieat.  was  formally  established  by  the  coronation  of  his 
son  at  Kheims.  in  987.  This  dynasty  was  continued  in  a 
direct  line  till  the  death  of  Charles  lY.  The  most  distin- 
guished name  in  the  direct  line  of  Capetian  kings  is  that 
of  8t.  Louis,  whose  reign  of  44  years,  from  1226  to  127U.  is 
among  the  most  illustrious  in  French  annals.  Charles  IV. 
was  succeeded,  in  1328,  by  Philip  VI.,  grandson  of  Philip 
the  Bold,  by  his  third  son.  Charles  of  Valois.  lie  was  thus 
out  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Capetian  kings,  and  hence  the 
dynasty  which  he  estaV)lished  is  known  as  that  of  the  col- 
lateral branch  of  Valois.  It  was  continued  directly  till 
1498,  and  then  successively  in  the  collateral  branches  Valois 
Orleans.  Valois  Angouleme,  and  Valois  Bourbon.  The  last 
commenced,  in  1589.  with  Henry  IV..  surnamed  the  Great. 
During  the  three  previous  reigns.  Protestantism  had  m:ide 
wonderful  progress  in  France,  and  bade  fail  for  the  ascend- 
ant. when  two  dreadful  blows  were  struck  at  it — the  one  by 
an  atrocity  among  the  foulest  on  record,  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  in  honor  of  which  the  Pope  ordered  a medal 
to  be  .struck,  and  Te  Deum  to  be  sung;  and  the  other  by 
the  act  of  Henry  himself,  who  rewarded  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  Protestants  had  clung  to  him,  and  fought  his 
battles,  by  publicly  abjuring  their  religion.  To  his  honor, 
however,  he  not  only  refused  to  per.secute  it,  but  gave  it 
complete  toleration,  by  issuing  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  This 
was  more  than  Rome  could  endure;  and  she  therefore  sent 
him  his  reward  in  the  dagger  of  a .Tesuit  assassin.  He  was 
succeeded,  first,  by  his  son  Louis  XIII.,  surnamed  the  Just, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  know  why;  and  then  by  his  grand- 
son. Louis  XIV'.,  surnamed  the  Great.  During  his  reign, 
many  great  literary  names  occur;  but  the  monarch  him.self. 
when  stripfied  of  the  trappings  of  royalty,  which  he  knew 
well  how  to  set  off  to  the  best  advantage,  stands  forth  in  no 
moie  honorable  light  than  that  of  a sensualist  and  a bigot. 
In  'he  former  character,  he  made  his  court  a harem;  and  in 
th  • latter,  recalled  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and,  by  the  revoca- 
li'/n.  cruelly  drove  multitudes  of  his  best  subjects  from 
their  homes,  and  gave  the  national  prosperity  a shock  from 
which  it  has  not  recovered.  The  licentiousness  of  his  reign 
was  continued  in  a more  disgusting  form  during  that  of  his 
successor,  Louis  XV.;  and  when,  in  the  person  of  Louis 
XVI  . the  crown  passed  into  the  hands  of  a sovereign,  who, 
though  not  distinguished  for  talents,  was  of  unblemished 
morals,  and  loved  his  country,  the  day  of  retribution  had 
trrived,  and  all  remedies  were  too  late.  The  whole  frame- 
work of  society  was  broken  up,  and  the  most  fearful  atrocities 
were  openly  perpetrated,  on  a scale  of  magnitude  to  which 
2 U 


the  previous  history  of  the  world  has  no  parallel.  Atheism 
and  the  wildest  democracy  then  walked  liand  in  hand,  and 
left  no  doubt  as  to  what  must  at  all  times  be  expected  wViet 
they  gain  the  ascendant.  The  reign  of  terror  was  followed 
by  a military  de.-potism,  headed  by  a man  whose  wonder- 
ful talents  raised  France  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  mili- 
tary fame,  and  whose  overthrow  after  years  of  struggle, 
the  combined  powers  of  Europe  finally  succeeded  in  eifect- 
ing,  and  doomed  him  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his  life 
and  die  a prisoner  on  a rugged  and  solitary  isle  of  the 
ocean.  The  Bourbons  regained  their  throne,  but  soon  showed 
that  the  lessons  of  adversity  had  been  lost  upon  them. 
They  were  again  expelled,  in  1830,  and  Louis  Philippe,  the 
head  of  the  collateral  branch  of  Orleans,  gained  the  crown, 
and  retained  it  for  eighteen  years.  February  24th.  1848,  in 
conseiiuence  of  a rising  in  Paris,  originating  in  causes  too 
numerous  to  be  here  specified,  Louis  Philippe  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  abdicate  the  throne  and  take  refuge  in  England. 
A republic  succeeded,  which,  after  dragging  out  a feeble  and 
uncertain  existence  of  little  more  than  two  years  and  eight 
months,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  its  own  President,  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  December  2d,  1851,  supported  by  the 
army,  he  dissolved  the  House  of  Representatives,  imiirisoncd 
a large  number  of  its  members,  including  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  country,  many  of  whom  he  subse- 
quently banished  to  Cayenne,  or  otherwise  expelled  from 
France.  He  subjected  the  citizens  of  Paris  to  the  fire  of  his 
troops,  destroying  not  only  those  who  attempted  to  resist 
his  usurped  authority,  but  also  a number  of  those  w ho  were 
peaceably  sittingin  theirown  homes.  The  number  then  slain, 
has  been  estimated  as  high  as  3900.  It  is  due,  however,  to 
state  that  the  government  which  Louis  Napoleon  established, 
Las  been  administered  with  firmness  and  ability;  and  that, 
under  it,  all  the  material  interests  of  France  have  been  highly 
prosperous. Adj.  Fre.vcii,  (Fr.  FRAXCAi.s.  fr^N'^'sV,  femi- 

nine, FRAN5USE,  frfiNo's.'izt ; It.  Francesco,  fr4n-chJs'ko ; Sp. 
Frances.  frdn-thSs';  Ger.  Franzo.sisch.  frdnt-so'zish.)  Inhab. 
Frenchman,  (Fr.  Fra.v9Us;  It.  Francese,  frdn-ch.VsA ; 8p. 
Fr.ances;  Ger.  Franzose,  frdnt-so'zeh.)  Gai/lic  and  Gaul  are 
either  poetical  or  else  used  in  reference  to  ancient  Gallia. 

FRANCE,  ISLE  OF.  See  Mauritius. 

FRANCE,  ISLE  OF,  (a  province.)  See  Ile  de  F'rance. 

FRAN’tCES,  a bay  in  the  island  of  Santiago,  the  principal 
of  the  Cape  de  V'erde  Islands,  about  3 or  4 miles  W.  of  the 
S.E.  point  of  Che  island,  'i'his  bay  has  been  frequently  mis- 
taken for  Poi  to  Praya.  which  is  4 or  5 miles  further  S.VV. 

FRANCESCAS,  frdn's^s'kds',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Lot-et-Garonne,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Nerac.  Pop.  200. 

FRA N'CESTOWN,  a post-village  and  tow-nship  of  Ililks- 
borough  CO..  New  Hampshire,  20  miles  S.VV.  of  Concord. 
The  village  contains  a bank,  an  academy,  and  .several  stores 
and  factories.  The  township  is  rich  in  minerals,  com- 
pi'ising  black-lead,  crystal,  garret,  and  soapstone.  'I’he 
latter  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and,  when  polished, 
resembles  verd  antbiue  marble.  Pop.  1082. 

FRAN'CESVILLE.  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Iowa. 

FRANCEZA.  frdu-s.V.sd.  a small  island  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Rio-de-.Ianeiro,  a little  S.VV.  of  Cape  Frio. 

FR  ANCHE-CUMT^.  frSNsh-kANo'td'.  an  old  province  in  the 
E.  of  France,  the  capital  of  whii  h was  Besangon.  now  divided 
into  the  departments  of  Doubs.  the  Haute-Saone,  and  .Jura. 

FRA.NCHl.MO.NT.  fr8N°'shee'm<)NGt,  a hamlet  of  Belgium, 
about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Liege.  It  once  gave  title  to  a manjui- 
sate.  and  was  noted  for  the  enterprise  of  its  inhal  itants.  The 
castle,  now  in  ruins,  and  crowning  a neighboring  hei.ht.  is 
alluded  to  in  Scott’s  poemof  Marmion.  It  was  a noted  strong- 
hold as  early  as  the  12th  century.  When  Liege  was  besieged, 
in  1467,  by  Charles  the  Bold  and  Louis  XL,  600  of  the  people 
of  Franchimont  cut  their  w ay  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers, 
and  nearly  succeeded  in  killing  or  carrying  off  the  king  and 
the  duke,  but  were  finally  overpowered  and  all  slain.  Pop.  294. 

F’RANCIS'CO,  a post-office  of  Stokes  co..  North  Carolina. 

FRANCIS'CO.  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  Illinois. 

FRANCIS'COVILLE.  a post-office  of  Jack.sonco.,  Michigan. 

FRANCIS  CREEK,  post-office.  Manitoowoc  co..  Wisconsin. 

FRANCIS  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey. 

F'RANCISV’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Georgia, 
31  miles  W.S.VV,  of  Macon. 

FRANfCISVILLE,avi]lageof  Boone  co.,  Kentucky,  about 
16  miles  S.VV.  of  Cincinnati. 

FRANCOFONTE.  frln-ko-foiPtA,  a town  of  Sicily,  25  miles 
W.N.W.  ofSyracu.se.  Pop.  3480. 

FRANCOLI.  frdn-ko-lee/,  a small  river  of  Spain.  Catalonia, 
after  a course  of  about  30  miles,  falls  into  the  Mediterra 
nean,  about  1 mile  S.VV.  of  Tarragona. 

FRANCONIA,  fran-kotne-a.  (Ger.  Franken.  frdnk'en,  or 
Frankenland.  frdnk^en-ldnt',  i.  e.  the  “ Land  of  the  Franks.”) 
an  old  duchy,  afterwards  a circle  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  be^ 
tween  Upper  Saxony,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  Swabia, 
Bavaria,  and  Bohemia.  The  chief  cities  are  Nuremberg, 
Wurzburg,  and  Anspach.  Since  1806,  it  has  been  divided 
between  the  grand  dm  hies  of  Baden  and  Hessen,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  It  gives  name  to  three 
circles  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. Adj.  and  inhab.  Fran- 

conian, frau-ko/ne-an. 
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FRANC'O^NEA,  a post-township  of  Grafton  co..  New  I 
Hampshire,  75  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Con-'ord.  This  is  said  l 
to  be  the  coldest  place  in  the  United  States.  Mount  Jack- 
son,  adjoining  the  “Notch.”  here  exhibits  the  famous 
“ profile,”  or  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.”  It  con.«ists  of  a 
peak  of  solid  rock,  1000  feet  high  nearly  perpendicular. 
The  township  abounds  in  magnetic  iron  ore.  Pop.  708. 

PKANCO.MA,  a post-township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 14  miles  N.  of  Norristown.  Pop.  1579. 

FKANCONIA,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Auglaize  River,  120  miles  N.W.  from  Columbus. 

FKA.N'CON  VILLE,  ft  d.\o'k(')NG'veeP.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-Oise,  with  a station  on  the  Northern 
Railway,  miles  N.  of  Paris.  Pop.  in  1852,  1248. 

FRANElvER.  frdnVker,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Friesland,  lo’  miles  W,  of  Leeuwarden.  / Pop.  5149. 
It  is  well  built,  clean,  intersected  by  canals,  and  has  an 
athenseum,  several  Latin  schools,  a public  library,  and  bo- 
tanic garden. 

FRANGY,  frSNo'zhee',  a village  of  Saxony,  province  of 
Genevese,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Rhone,  31  miles  N.of  Cham- 
hery.  Pop.  14'54. 

FRANGY,  a village  of  France,  department  of  the  Saone- 
et-L‘  ire.  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Louhans.  Pop.  2«lo5. 

FHANKEN.  See  Fraxco.xia. 

FRA.NKEN,  a post-office  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan. 

FKANKENAU,  frdnk'eh-now',  a village  of  Germany, 
Hesse-Cassel,  province  of  Uber  Hessen,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Cas- 
Sel.  I’op.  1042. 

FRAN  KEN  AU  or  FRANKENIIEIM,  frank'en-hime\  a vil- 
lage of  Ravaria.  province  of  Middle  Franconia.  14  miles  \Y. 
of  Anspach.  Here  is  a fine  castle  of  Prince  Hohenlohe-Schil- 
lingsfurst. 

FRANKENBERG,  frdnk^en-b^RG',  a town  of  Saxony,  7 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Chemnitz,  on  the  Zschopau.  an  affluent 
of  the  Mulde.  Pop.  6273.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
manufacturing  towns  in  Saxony,  and  has  extensive  esta- 
blishments foi‘  cotton  and  linen  weaving,  and  mining. 

FK.AN  KENBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  Hesse-Cassel.  pro- 
vince of  Oher  He.ssen,  32  miles  S.W.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  3253.  It 
has  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth,  tobacco,  and  paper. 

FRA.NKEN  BURG,  frink'en-l  60ro',  a market-town  of 
Austria.  25  miles  W.S.W.  of  Weis.  Pop.  10l7. 

FRAN  KEN  H.\USEN.  frdnk'en-hSw'zen,  a town  of  Cen- 
tral Germany,  principality  of  Schwarzbutg-Pudolstadt,  on 
the  Wipper,  27  miles  N.  of  Erfurt.  Pop.  48/3.  It  has  been 
nearly  rebuilt  since  the  great  burning  of  1833.  In  1814,  a 
salt  spring  was  discovered  in  its  vicinity. 

FRAN K EN L.\ND.  See  Franconia. 

FR.ANK'ENLUST.  a post-office  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan. 

FRAN  KENMARKT,  friink/en-maRkt',  a market-town  of 
Austria.  31  miles  W.S.W.  of  Weis.  Pop.  937. 

FRA.N  KENSTEIN,  frink'en-stine,'  a town  of  Prussian 
Silesia.  39  miles  S.  of  Breslau,  on  a hi'anch  of  the  railway 
from  Berlin  to  Dresden.  Pop.  6042.  It  has  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Lutheran  churches,  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics. 

FRAN  KENTHAL,  fr3nk'en-t|l',  a town  of  Rhenish  Ba- 
varia, 15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Speyer,  and  connected  with  the 
Rhine  by  a canal  6 miles  in  length.  Pop.  4656.  It  is  regu- 
larly built,  the  inhabitants  are  indu.sti  ious  and  commercial. 

FRA.N  K EN  WALD,  frlnk'en-tv^lt',  a small  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  N.E.  of  Bavaria,  between  the  Main  and  Saale, 
uniting  the  Fichtelberg  with  the  Thuringerwald. 

FRA.N  K/FORD,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Leinster, 
King’s  co..  8i  miles  N.E.  of  Birr.  Pop.  1345. 

Flt.C.N  K/FORD,  a township  of  Sussex  co.,  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  1828. 

FRANKFORD.  a village  and  township  of  Cumberland  co., 
Penn.sylvania.  about  10  miles  IV.  by  N.  of  Carlisle.  P.  1401. 

FR.C.NKFORD.  a post-borough  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  the  consolidated  city  of  I’hiladelphia,  on  Tacony  Creek, 
which  furnishes  water-power,  5 miles  N.E.  of  the  State- 
hou.se.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  manu- 
factures, w'hich  consist  principally  of  woollen  goods,  prints, 
and  iron-ware.  The  borough  contains  9 or  10  churches,  a 
national  bank,  and  a printing  office.  An  extensive  hosiery 
factory  is  about  being  establi.shed  here.  Krankford  Asylum 
frj  the  Insane,  a well  comlucted  institution,  under  tho 
direction  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. I*op.  in  1850.  5346. 

FR.\NKK0RD,  a post-village  in  Greenbrier  co.,  W.  Vir- 
ginia, 180  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

FRANKFORD,  a post-village  in  Pike  co.,  Missouri,  on  an 
affluent  of  Salt  River,  80  miles  N.E.  of  Jefl'er.son  City. 

FltANKFORD  CREEK,  Pennsylvania.  See  Taconv. 

FRA.N  KFORT  (frinkTurt.)  on  the  Main.  (Ger.  Franl  furt- 
ata-Miiin.  friinkTdoiit  im-min;  Fr.  Fnwcfm't,  frdNk'foiP; 
L.  Fnincfi/ur'tuin  ad  M.r'num.  or  Traj-c'tum  Francoh-um,  i.  e. 
the  "passage  of  the  Franks”;  a free  city  of  Germany,  seat 
of  the  Germanic  Diet,  and  capital  of  the  territory  of  its 
awn  name,  is  situated  on  the  Main,  in  a beautiful  but 
narrow  valley,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  gentle  heights 
of  the  Rddenburg.  terminated  at  some  distance  by  the 
lofty  summits  of  the  'J'auuus,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
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I Miihlberg,  Sachsenhausenherg,  and  Lerchesherg;  20  miles 

I N.E.  of  Mentz.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  situated  on 
the  right  bank,  and  the  suburb  of  Sachsenhau.sen  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  river,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge. 

The  environs  are  covered  with  handsome  country  seats, 
the  old  w’alls.  ramparts,  and  stagnant  ditches,  have  been 
removed,  and  the  space  occupied  by  them  has  been  planted 
with  trees  forming  line  promenades.  It  is  still,  however, 
entered  by  large  gates,  nine  in  number — seven  belonging  to 
the  town,  and  two  to  Sachsen  hausen.  Two  of  the.se  gates 
retain  their  original  form — the  Gallus  Thor,  and  the  E.s- 
chenheimer  Thor.  The  latter,  situated  on  the  N.  consists 
of  a lofty  tower,  crowmed  by  live  turrets,  and  affords  a gc/od 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  14f  h century.  The  other 
old  gates  have  been  removed,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
handsome  modern  structures,  formed  on  ancient  models. 
Among  these  the  Oher  Main,  or  S.E.  gate  in  imitation  of  the 
porches  of  the  Campm  MiJiium  at  Pompeii,  and  the  Boclcen- 
heim  or  Mentz  gate,  with  a guard  and  toll-house,  all  modelled 
after  the  temple  of  Wingless  Victory,  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  are  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  The  north  or 
right  bank  of  the  river  here  curves  gently  towards  the  land, 
and  is  lined  by  a spacious  quay,  along  which  the  town 
stretches  E.  to  W..  from  the  Gber  Main  to  the  Enter  Main 
gates,  for  about  2000  yards.  The  lireadth.  measTired  nearly 
due  N.  from  tne  river,  is  about  1400  yards.  The  circuit  is 
rather  more  than  4 miles.  Fronting  the  quay  already  men- 
tioned is  a range  of  magnificent  houses,  occupied  chiefly  by 
diplomatists,  bankers,  and  rich  merchants:  but  immediately 
behind  it  is  the  Old  Town,  consisting  generally  of  indif- 
ferent houses,  huddled  together  without  any  regularity,  in 
narrow  streets  and  lanes,  and  often  built  of  wmrd.  w ith  over- 
hanging gables.  There  is.  however,  a remarbaMe  exception 
in  the  Zeil.  a fine  spacious  street,  which  stretches  in  a long 
curve  from  E.  to  S.W..  and  forms  the  principal  thcroughfare. 
It  contains  a great  number  of  splendid  mansions,  having 
originally  been  the  chosen  residence  of  the  I’rankfort  ai  is- 
tocracy:  but  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  increasing 
demands  of  trade  has  gradually  dislodged  them,  and  filled 
the  w hole  street  with  shops,  extending  along  it  like  a con- 
tinuous bazaar.  M ithin  the  town  no  fewer  than  29  squares 
are  counted.  The  most  de.serving  of  notice  are  the  Ross- 
markt.  the  largest,  with  a fine  fountain  in  its  centre:  the 
Paradeplatz,  the  LiebfVauenberg,  the  Paulsplatz.  and  the 
Rdmerberg.  The  b diner,  or  town-house,  a vei  erable  struc- 
ture of  very  early  date,  is  situated  in  the  1 dmerberg.  ai.d 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Itali.ans.  com- 
monly called  " Rdmer.”  (Homans,)  who.  at  the  great  fairs  ol 
the  town,  lodged  their  goods  in  it.  It  w.is  first  purchased  by 
the  magistrates  in  1465.  and.  continuing  to  undergo  suc- 
cessive alterations  and  additions,  till  it  assumed  its  jiresent 
foim  in  1740.  In  one  of  its  halls,  called  the  Wahlzimmer, 
the  electors  of  the  empire  met  and  made  their  arrangements 
for  the  election  of  the  euiperor,  and  the  Senate  of  Frankfort 
now  holds  its  .sittings.  In  another,  the  Kaisersaal.  the  em- 
peror was  banqueted  after  his  election,  and  waited  on  at 
table  by  kings  and  princes.  The  ceiling  cf  this  hall  has  been 
richly  decorated  by  nudern  artists,  with  strict  adherence  to 
the  original  style,  and  the  niches  in  its  walls  contain  52 
portraits,  being  those  of  the  whole  German  Emperors,  in 
regular  succession,  from  Conrad  I.  to  Francis  II. 

There  are  12  churches  viz.  6 Lutheran.  2 Calvinistic, 
and  4 Roman  Catholic.  There  is  also  a Jewi.sh  .synagogue. 
The  most  remarkable  church  edifices  are  the  Domkirche 
or  Ci.thedral.  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  an  am  ient 
structure,  surmounted  by  a fine  tower,  begun  in  1415,  and 
carried  on  for  a century,  though  still  unfinished.  It  is  in- 
teresting both  as  the  scene  of  the  emperor’s  coronation,  and 
as  containing  the  chapel  in  which  he  was  formerly  elected  ; 
St.  Paul's,  the  principal  Protestant  church,  a im  dern  edifice 
of  an  oval  form  : St.  Catherine’s  Church.  Lutheran,  sur- 
mounted by  a spire  2U0  feet  high,  and  interesting  as  the 
church  in  which  Protestantism  was  first  preached  in  Frank- 
fort; the  French  Reformed  Church,  a very  hand.scme  edifice; 
St.  Leonard’s  Chun  h.  close  upon  the  river,  on  the  spot  once 
occupied  by  the  palace  of  Charlemagne,  of  w hich  not  a ve.s- 
tige  now  remains;  and  a church  in  Sach.senhausen,  originally 
belonging  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  adjoining  their  old  castle. 
Other  buildings  deserving  of  notice  are  the  courts  of  justice, 
the  Saalhof.  a gloomy-looking  building,  on  the  site  of  a palace 
of  Louis  the  I'ious.  son  of  Charlemagne ; tlie  New’  Exchange; 
the  large  palace  of  the  Piince  ofThurn  and  Taxis:  the  iMint, 
Post-Office.  Theatre,  the  hou.se  in  which  Luther  lived,  and 
that  in  which  Goethe  was  born,  August  28.  1749. 

Art.  Lit  trial  ure.  dv. — Frankfort  is  rich  in  establishments 
intended  to  promote  art  and  literature.  The  chiefof  these  are 
the  Stadel  Institute,  .so  named  after  its  founder,  a Fratikfort 
banker,  who  bequeathed  about  86,000/.  to  establish  a pul  lie 
gallery  and  .school  of  art.  and  whose  views  have  already  been 
carried  out  toaconsiderableextentby  the  formation  ofa  good 
picture  gallery  and  other  collections;  tho  Sonkenberg  Hu- 
setim  of  Natural  History,  containing  many  rare  specimens 
brought  from  Egypt.  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  by  the  traveller 
RUppel;  the  town  library,  posse'sed  of  60.00»  volumes  and 
valuable  M.SS.,  besides  other  curiosities,  and  a picture  ga)- 
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lery.  In  the  garden  of  the  banker  Bethmann  is  to  he  seen 
the  iieautifiil  and  well-known  statue  of  Ariadne,  by  Dan- 
necker.  The  literary  and  other  scientific  associations  in- 
clude a medical  institute,  physical,  geographical,  polytech- 
nic, and  several  musical  societies.  The  chief  educational 
establishments  are  the  gymnasium,  the  Muster,  the  Middle, 
several  other  public,  and  numerous  private  schools.  Among 
the  heiievolent  institutions  are  the  Senkenberg  Hospital, 
the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  the 
House  of  Refuge,  the  lunatic  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  asy- 
lums, and  a number  of  almshou.ses.  About  a mile  outside 
the  walls  is  the  New  Cemetery,  at  the  gate  of  which  is  a 
house  where  bodies  are  deposited  for  a titne  previous  to  in- 
terment, and  watched  till  decomposition  commences.  Here 
every  convenience  of  warm  baths  and  other  applicances 
needful  in  cases  of  suspended  animation  are  kept  in  rea- 
diness. 

The  manufactures  of  Frankfort  are  not  important.  It 
was  formerly  famous  for  its  woi>llens  and  linens,  but  they 
have  almo.st  ceased  to  exist.  Those  which  still  maintain 
their  gi-ound  are  chief!}'  articles  of  vertil  in  bronze  and  metal 
gilt,  chemical  products,  chocolate,  gold  and  silver  thread, 
japan  and  brass  ware,  machines,  types,  playing-cards,  snuff 
and  tobacco,  straw  hats,  tapestry,  carpets,  wax  cloth,  and 
black  for  copperplate  and  lithographic  printers.  The  central 
situation  of  the  town  has  long  secured  to  it  an  extensive 
trade,  both  transit  and  general.  The  former,  however, 
threatens  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  railway  system, 
which  has  raised  up  a number  of  formidable  competitors  in 
towns  which  have  been  brought  within  reach  of  the  great 
thoroughfares,  and  hence  classes  of  goods  for  which  Fi’ank- 
fort  was  the  entrepot,  either  take  different  directions,  or  pass 
on  without  transhipment.  The  general  trade  is  chietly  in 
wine.  silk,  raw  and  manufactured  cotton,  wool,  iron,  and 
timber.  The  trade  in  Knglish  wares,  formerlv  extensive,  has 
greatly  fallen  off  since  Frankfort  joined  the  Zollverein.  The 
export  duties  collected  in  1852.  amounted  to  $li).(»0(».  against 
$.59ff6  in  1851;  transit  duties  in  1851,  $ff2f6,  in  1852  only 
$1860;  Import  duties  in  1851.  $603,321.  and  in  1852,  $626,355. 
Total  in  1851.  ,$612,526;  in  1852,  $638,215.  But  by  far  the 
most  important  trade  of  Frankfort  is  in  money  and  bank- 
ing. Its  capitalists,  among  whom  Roth.schild  and  Beth- 
mann take  the  lead,  exert  no  inconsiderable  influence  in 
the  money  markets  of  Kurope.  Frankfort  has  two  annual 
fairs,  once  visited  by  400,000  strangers. 

yame,  HixUn-y,  d-e.. — Of  the  origin  of  the  name  Fr.\nkfurt 
•Ittle  is  known  beyond  the  signification,  the  ‘'ford  of  the 
Franks.”  which  is  nearly  e(iuivalent  to  the  Latin  Trajf.ctum 
Pr<inc'>ruin.  This  place  appears  to  have  been  originally  a 
Homan  station,  but  did  not  attract  much  attention  till  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  who  had  a palace,  and  held  a council 
here  in  793.  It  was  fortified  in  8.38.  and  made  a free  city  in 
1154.  Subsequent  emperors  made  it  the  .seat  of  their  court, 
and  conferred  on  it  important  privileges.  A charter  by  the 
name  of  the  Golden  Bull,  granted  in  1.356.  by  Charles  I V..  is 
still  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  town.  In  1555, 
Charles  V.  conferred  upon  it  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 
The  peace  of  Westphalia  confirmed  it  in  the  possession  of 
all  its  rights.  Under  Napoleon  it  became  the  capital,  first 
of  a principality,  and  then  of  a grand  dm  hy,  with  an  area 
of  nearly  2000  square  miles.  His  downfall  restored  its  in- 
dependence: and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  constituted  it  a 
member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  giving  it  precedence 
among  the  four  free  towns  cf  the  empire.  In  1831,  it  was 
made  a free  port.  In  the  N.K..  outside  the  Friedburg  gate, 
a group  of  colossal  granite  rocks  tnarks  the  spot  where  the 
I'rince  of  Hesse-Rhillip.sthal.  and  many  of  his  gallant  follow- 
ers. fell,  in  1792.  in  the  successful  stormi’ig  of  the  town ; and 
In  the  gardens  around  are  many  beautiful  statues  and  other 
works  of  distinguished  artists.  At  still  gnciter  distances  are 
many  spots  to  which  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made,  and 
with  little  expenditure,  either  of  time  or  money,  in  con.se- 
quence  of  the  numerous  easy  and  cheap  means  of  convey- 
ance which  are  here  enjoyed.  Communication  with  Frank- 
fort is  facilitated  by  lines  of  steamers  which  ply  daily  on 
the  Main  to  Wurzburg,  and  railroads  branch  off  iii  all 
directions — to  .Metitz  and  Wiesbaden,  to  Darmstadt  and  Hei- 
delburg,  to  Cassel,  Hanau,  and  Offenbach.  Pop.  in  186L 
75.930. 

TheTEURiTonY  of  FR.tXKFORThas  an  area  of  about  90  square 
miles,  and  lies  immediately  around  the  w'alls  on  both  sides 
of  the  Main.  The  government  is  vested  in  a senate,  com- 
post'd of  42  members,  chosen  in  the  first  instance  by  all 
Christian  citizens  not  under  legal  incapacity.  ,\sa  member 
-f  the  confederation.  Frankfort  unites  with  the  other  three 
•o-ee  towns  in  holding  the  17fh  place  in  the  Diet,  and  has 
niy  one  '’ote  in  common  with  them  in  the  lesser  council; 
but  has  a full  vote  to  itself  in  the  plenum.  Its  contingent 
of  men  to  the  confederation  is  lii24.  ajnong  whom  are  in- 
cluded 132  riflemen.  Its  revenue  in  1854  was  $747,080.  ex- 
len  liture.  $707,324,  and  debt,  $6,083,200,  of  which  about 
$4.500.0<K)  are  lent  upon  railways.  Pop.  in  1861,  87 ,.518. 

FRANKFORT.  Gf.,\.\i)  Duchy  of,  thenameofa  temporary 
sovereignty  of  Germany,  formed  in  1806,  by  Bonaparte,  in 
farou"  of  the  Arch-Chancellor  or  Elector  of  Meutz,  who  was 


named  Prince  Primate  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine- 
Several  places  were  added  to  the  territory  already  possessed 
by  him;  among  others,  the  hitherto  free  city  of  Frankfort 
In  1811,  the  grand  duchy,  comprising  an  area  of  2376  sgoaru 
miles,  contained  a iiopulation  of  292,983.  At  the  ‘''/^ogress 
of  Vienna  he  was  deprived  of  his  states,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  secularized  bishops  of  1803,  receiving 
an  annual  pension  of  100,000  tlorius  from  the  sovereigus 
who  shared  his  possessions. 

FRA  .nK'FORT  on  the  Oder,  (G>^r.  Franlfurt-av-cle.r  O hr, 
fi'inkTdOKt  in  d§R  oMer;  L.  FrancnfurUum  ad  O'derarn  or 
Vi'adum.)  a city  of  Pru.ssia.  province  of  Bi-andenhui-g.  and  ca- 
pital of  the  government  of  Fi-ankfort,  on  the  Oder,  50  miles 
K.S.U.of  Berlin,  with  which  city  it  communicates  by  railway. 
Lat.  52°  22'  8"  N..  Ion.  14° 33'  2V  E.  It  consists  of  the  town 
proper,  sui-rounded  by  w'alls  and  ditches,  and  of  three  sut> 
urbs  on  the  left  bank,  and  of  another  suburb  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a w'ooden  bridge 
about  299  yards  long.  It  is  built  with  considerable  regu- 
larity, four  spacious  streets  traversing  it  nearly  iti  parallel 
lines.  It  is  the  seat  of  a superior  court  of  appeals,  of  other 
courts,  and  pul)lic  offices,  and  contains  6 chuiches,  of  which 
the  Marien.  or  Oberkirche,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is 
in  jst  deserving  of  notice,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  syna- 
gogue. town-house  built  in  1617.  a gymnasium,  burgher  and 
numerous  other  .schools,  a theatre,  a house  of  correction,  an 
orphan  and  two  other  hospitabs.  'i'he  university  which 
Fiankfort  jiossessed  from  an  early  period  was  traii.sferred  to 
Breslau  in  1816.  'The  manufactures  consist  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  silks,  hosiery,  glove.s,  leather,  delft  and  common 
earthenware,  wax,  sugar,  and  brandy;  and  the  trade,  gene- 
ral and  tiansit.  is  extensive  both  by  land  and  water,  par- 
ticulai'ly  the  latter,  there  being  about  2609  vessels  which 
annually  pass  the  town.  'There  are  also  three  important  an- 
nual fairs,  much  frequented  by  dealers  from  Polai  d.  At 
th"  extremity  of  the  bridge,  on  the  right  bank,  a monument 
has  been  erected  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick,  who 
perished  in  endeavoring  to  rescue  a family  during  an  inun- 
dation of  the  Oder;  and  in  the  neighborhood,  near  Kuner.s- 
dorf  a great,  though  not  decisive  battle,  was  fought  between 
the  Prussians  under  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  united 
army  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  somewhat  to  tlje  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  'The  poet  Kleist.  a native  of  the  town, 
w'as  killed  in  this  battle,  to  whom  a monument  has  been 
erected.  Frankfort  posse.sses  a bathing  establishment,  with 
chalybeatesprings.and  vapor  and  sulphur  baths.  Pop.  34,253 

FRAN'KFOR'T.  a government  of  Prussia,  forming  the  S.E. 
portion  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg.  Area,  7500  square 
miles.  Pop.  860,087. 

FR.ANK'FGRT.  a demesne  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Kilkenny,  3$  miles  N.K.  of  Ullingford,  It  gives  the  title 
of  baron  to  the  Montmorency  family,  descendents  of  the 
nephew  of  Karl  Strongbow. 

FRAN'KFOR'T.  a post-village  and  township  of  Waldo  co., 
Maine,  on  the  W.  side  of  Penobscot  River,  12  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Bangor.  I he  village  contains  2 churches,  12  stores,  and 
an  extensive  carding  mill.  Ship-building  and  cooperage 
are  extensively  carried  on  here.  Pop.  of  the  township, 
2143. 

FRANK'FORT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Herkimer 
co..  New  York,  on  the  Frie  Canal  and  Mohawk  River,  9 miles 
S.E.  of  Utica.  It  contains  churches  of  4 denomiuation.s,  7 
or  8 stores,  several  mills,  and  about  100  dwellings.  Pop.  of 
the  township,  3247. 

KRANKFOR'l'.  a village  of  Greenbrier  co.,  W.  Virginia, 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Lewisburg,  contains  1 or  2 churches. 

FRAN KFGlt'T,  a post-village  of  Ilamjishire  co.,  W.  Vir- 
ginia, on  Patterson’s  Crek.  12  in  8 of  Cumberland  in  ]Md. 

FRANKFOR'T,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Alabama. 

FRANKFORT,  a handsome  town,  capital  of  Kentucky, 
and  seat  of  justice  of  Franklin  county,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  right  (or  N.E.)  bank  of  Kentucky  River.  60  miles 
from  its  mouth.  2-4  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Lexington,  53  miles  E. 
of  Louisville,  and  550  miles  from  Washington.  Lat.  38°  14' 
N.,  Ion.  84°  40'  VV'.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  plain  or  valley, 
between  the  river  and  the  bluff,  which  rises  a short  distance 
behind  the  town  to  the  height  of  about  150  feet.  The  river, 
which  is  here  near  100  yards  wide,  flows  in  a deep  channel 
of  limestone  rock.  The  eminences  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
town  present  a delightful  view  of  the  picturesque  scenery 
for  which  this  river  is  so  remarkable.  Frankfort  is  regu- 
larly planned,  and  generally  well  built.  'The  8tate-hou.se 
stands  on  a small  eminence,  nearly  midway  betw'een  tJio 
river  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  valley.  It  is  a handsome 
edifice  of  Kentucky  marble,  quarried  in  the  vicinity,  with  a 
portico  supported  by  six  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  'The 
governor’s  house  is  a plain  building  of  brick.  The  other 
jiublic  buildings  are  the  State  Penitentiary,  a court-house,  6 
churches,!  academy,  2 banking  houses,  and  the  State  In- 
titntion  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  One  newsjiaper  is 
issued  here.  'The  town  is  supplied  with  good  spring  water, 
distributetl  through  iron  pipe.s.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  active 
trade,  which  is  facilitated  liy  railroads  leading  to  Louisville 
and  Lexington,  and  by  the  navigation  of  tlie  river.  The  lat- 
ter has  been  improved  by  means  of  dams  and  locks,  so  that 
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♦Ufamboats  can  ascend  from  its  month  to  the  junction  of  its 
constituent  branches.  A cliain  bridge  connects  the  town 
witli  the  village  of  South  Frankfort,  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Pop.  3702. 

FKANKFORT.  a thriving  post-village  of  Concord  town- 
ship Ilo.ss  CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  North  Fork  of  Paint  Creek,  11 
miles  N.W.  of  Chillicothe.  It  is  situated  in  a rich  and  popu- 
xjus  farming  district.  Pop.  551. 

FH  AXKFOKT.  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Clinton 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  a branch  of  Wildcat  River,  42  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Indianapolis.  It  is  surrounded  by  fertile  and  well-im- 
proved farms.  A plank-road  extends  from  this  village  to 
Lafayette  and  Delphi  on  the  Wabash.  It  contained  in  1853, 
6 churches.  Pop.  in  1860,  773. 

FRANKFORT,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Illinois,  160 
miles  S.  by  K.  of  Springfield,  was  formerly  the  county  seat. 
It  contains  several  stores. 

FRANKFORT,  a township  of  Will  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1763. 

FRA  XKFORT,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Missouri,  90  miles 
N.E.  of  .lefferson  City. 

FRANKFORT  HILL,  a post-office.  Herkimer  co.,  New  York. 

FRANKFORT  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine, 
on  Marsh  Stream,  which  is  navigable  to  this  point,  about  10 
miles  S.  of  Rangor.  It  has  a church,  a pottery,  and  2 stone 
quarries,  which  furnish  employment  to  about  300  hands. 
The  lumber  trade  is  extensively  carried  on. 

FRANKFORT  SPRINGS,  a post-borough  of  Beaver  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  25  miles  W.  of  I’ittsburg. 

FRANKFURT,  and  FRANKFURTII,  cities  of  Germany. 
See  Frankfort. 

FRANK/LAND  ISLANDS,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Australia,  in 
lat.  17“16'S..  Ion.  146<^E. 

FR.\NK'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

FRANK'LIN,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Maine,  has  an 
area  of  1600  square  miles.  Dead  and  Sandy  Rivers,  branches 
of  the  Kennebec,  have  their  sources  in  this  county.  It  has 
also  .several  smaller  stre.ims.  which  turn  numerous  grist 
and  saw  mills.  The  surface  is  undulating,  with  some  moun- 
tainous districts.  Mount  .\braham  and  the  Saddleback 
Mountain  are  comprised  within  its  limits.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally fei'tile.  In  1850  this  county  produced  49.717  tons  of 
bay,  and  540.720  pounds  of  butter,  a greater  quantity  of  each 
than  Was  produced  by  any  county  in  the  state,  except  Somer- 
set. Organized  in  1830,  having  been  formed  out  of  portions 
of  Oxford  and  Somerset  counties,  and  named  in  honor  of  the 
philosopher  and  statesman,  Benjamin  Franklin.  Capital, 
Farmington.  Pop.  20,403. 

FRANKLIN,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Vermont,  has  an 
area  of  about  030  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Lake  Champlain,  and  is  drained  principally  by  the  IMi.s- 
si.squeand  Lamoille  Rivers,  which  afford  abundant  motive 
power.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  the  E.  part  hilly. 
Marble  of  good  quality  is  found  at  Swanton.  and  iron  ore 
in  other  parts  of  the  county.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Lake 
Champlain,  on  the  W.  border  of  the  county,  is  navigable  lor 
vessels  of  90  tons  burthen.  It  is  intersected  by  the  raili-oad 
connecting  Burlington  and  Rouse’s  Point.  Organized  in 
1792.  Capital.  St.  Albans.  Pop.  27,231. 

FRA.NKLIN,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts. has  an  area  of  al)Out  650  S(iuare  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Connecticut  River,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Deerfield  and  Miller’s  Rivers,  and  other  smaller  streams, 
which  afford  good  water-power.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in 
some  parts  mountainous.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  Connec- 
ticut River,  by  means  of  canals  around  the  different  falls  and 
rapids,  is  navigable  for  small  boats.  The  railroad  connect- 
ing Hartford  and  Bellows  Falls  traverses  the  county,  which 
is  al.so  intersected  by  that  extending  from  Lowell  to  Green- 
field. Organized  in  1811,  haviTig  been  taken  from  Hamp- 
shire county.  Capital.  Greenfield.  Pop.  31,4.34. 

FRANKLIN,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  New  York,  has 
an  area  of  about  1764  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Saranac.  Chateaugay.  Salmon,  St.  Regis,  and  Racket  Rivers, 
which  afford  valuable  water-power.  It  has  several  lakes  or 
ponds,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Saranac  and  Loon 
Lakes.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  the  S.W.  part  moun- 
tainous. and  well  wooded.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
The  .south-eastern  portion  of  the  county  abounds  in  iron 
ore  of  excellent  quality.  The  N.  part  is  traversed  by  the 
railroad  connecting  Ogdensburg  and  Rouse’s  Point.  Organ- 
ized in  1808.  having  previously  formed  part  of  Clinton 
county.  Capital,  Malone.  Pop.  30,837 

FR.\NKLIN,  a county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on 
■Maryland,  has  an  area  of  740  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Conedogwiiiet.  Antietam,  Tuscarora.  and  Coneco- 
ciieagu  ^ Creeks.  The  South  Mountain  forms  its  boundary 
on  tile  E.,  and  Tuscarora  or  Cove  Mountain  on  the  N.W. 
Parnell's  Knob,  a high  and  picturesque  peak  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  C(.nnty.  is  the  S.W.  termination  of  the  Kittatinny 
range.  The  highest  points  of  Cove  Mountain  are  estwnated 
to  be  about  1.500  feet  aliove  the  valley.  The  greater  part  of 
the  county  consists  of  a broad  limestone  valley,  watered 
with  copious  and  unfailing  mountain  springs,  and  having  a 
soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  In  1850  this  county  yielded 
837,062  bushels  of  wheat,  the  greatest  quantity  produced 


by  any  county  of  the  state,  except  Lancaster.  Limestone 
marble,  and  .slate  are  abundant ; the  mines  of  iron  ore  are 
rich  and  extensively  worked.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  railroad  extending  from  Carlisle  to  Hagerstown,  and  by 
a turnpike  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Organized  in 
1784.  Capital.  Cham bersburg.  Pop.  42,126. 

FRANKLIN,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Virginia,  has  an 
area  of  864  square  miles.  The  Staunton  River  forms  its 
N.E.  boundary,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  extends  along  its  N.W, 
border.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  rolling;  the  soil  has  a sub- 
stratum of  clay,  and  is  very  productive.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  .several  parts  of  the  county.  Formed  in  1784.  Capital, 
Rocky  Mount.  Pop.  20,098,  of  whom  13,747  W'ere  free,  and 
6351  slaves. 

FRANKLIN,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, has  an  area  estimated  at  450  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  Tar  River.  The  surface  presents  no  great  in- 
equalities. The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  passes  along 
or  near  its  border.  Capital.  Lewisburg.  Formed  in  1779. 
Pop.  14,107,  of  whom  70.31  were  free,  and  7076  slaves. 

FRANKLIN,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Georgia,  1)or- 
dering  on  South  Carolina,  contains  about  450  .S(iuare  miles. 
The  Tugaloo  River,  a bi-anch  of  the  Savannah,  forms  the  N.E. 
boundary  for  more  than  40  miles.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  main  branches  of  Broad  River,  called  the  North  Fork 
and  Hud.son’s  Fork.  The  surface  is  uneven;  the  soil  is 
mostly  fertile,  e.specially  near  the  river.  Iron  ore  is  al  un- 
dant,  and  a little  gold  has  been  found.  The  streams  furnish 
extensive  motive-power.  The  county  is  »opiously  supjdied 
with  springs  of  good  water.  Capital,  Carnesville.  Pop. 
7393.  of  whom  6080  were  free,  and  1313  slaves. 

FRANKLIN,  a county  of  Florida,  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  has  an  area  of  about  500  .square  mile.s.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Appalachicola  River,  navigable  by  ."steam- 
boats. The  surface  is  low.  the  soil  sandy,  and  mostly  un- 
cultivated. Capital,  Appalachicola.  Pop.  1904,  of  whom 
1384  were  free. 

FRANKLIN,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Alabama,  bor- 
dering on  Mi.ssis.sippi,  has  an  area  of  12*  0 .square  miles.  It 
is  intersected  by  Bear  and  Cedar  Creeks,  and  the  Tennessee 
River  forms  its  entire  N.  boundary.  The  surface  is  hilly; 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  extensively  ctiltivated. 
Steamboats  navigate  the  Tennessee  River  along  the  N.  bor- 
der. The  railroad  which  extends  from  the  head  to  the  foot 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  that  river  has  its  western  terminus 
in  this  county,  and  the  mute  of  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad  passes  through  it.  Pop.  18,627,  of  whom  10,132 
were  free,  and  8495  slaves. 

FRANKLIN,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Mississippi, 
has  an  area  of  about  730  s<[uare  mile.s.  It  is  intersected  liy 
the  llwmochitto  River.  The  surface  is  uneven ; the  soil  is 
said  to  be  rather  poor,  excepting  the  river  bottoms.  The 
pine  is  abundant  in  the  county.  Capital,  Meadville.  Pop. 
8265.  of  whom  3513  were  free. 

FRANKLIN,  a parish  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Louisiana,  con- 
tains 740  .square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  Boeuf  and  Macon 
Bayous.  The  surface  is  uneven;  the  soil  and  climate  are 
adapted  to  cotton  and  Indian  corn.  The  streams  furnish 
abundant  water-power,  which  is  only  employed  in  a few  saw 
mills.  The  bayou  Boeuf  is  navigable  by  steamboats.  Capi- 
tal, Winnsborough.  Pop.  6162,  of  whom  2760  were  free,  and 
3402  slaves. 

FRANKLIN,  a county  of  Arkansas,  .situated  towards  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  state,  contains  770  sciuare  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Arkansas  River,  which  divides  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil  of  the 
lowlands  is  mostly  fertile.  Capital,  Ozark.  Pop.  7298,  of 
whoni  6336  were  free. 

FRANKLIN,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Tennessee,  border- 
ing on  Alabama.  Area  estimated  at  780  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  head  streams  of  Elk  River,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tennessee  River.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  particularly 
in  the  S.E.  part,  which  is  occupied  by  a branch  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  M’ater- 
power  is  very  abundant  on  Elk  River  and  its  branches 
The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  passes  through  a 
mountain  by  a tunnel  2200  feet  long:  and  the  M’inchester 
and  Alabama  Railroad  has  its  N.  terminus  in  this  co\iiity. 
Capital.  W inchester.  Pop.  13,848,  of  whom  10,297  were  free, 
and  3551  slaves. 

FRANKLIN,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Kentucky, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  2(  0 sfjuare  miles.  The  Kentucky 
River  flows  through  the  middle,  and  Elkhorn  River  flows 
through  the  E.  part  into  the  former  .stream.  The  surface  is 
fir’ely  diversified,  undulating,  and  hilly.  The  Kentucky 
River  in  this  county  flows  through  a chasm  between  steep 
cliffs  of  limestone  several  hundred  feet  high;  The  soil  is 
very  productive,  and  much  improved.  Q’he  rock  which  un- 
derlies the  county  is  the  blue  or  Trenton  limestone.  Quar 
ries  of  marble  are  also  worked  near  the  Kentucky  River 
The  river  is  navigable  by  steamboats  in  this  county,  which 
is  intersected  by  the  Louisville  and  Lexington  Railroad. 
Organized  in  1794.  Frankfort  is  the  county  seat  and  capital 
of  the  state.  Pop.  12,694,  of  whom  9310  were  free,  ard  3384 
slaves. 
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FRANKLIN,  a county  of  Ohio,  situated  a little  S.  of  the 
centre  o;'the  state,  conuiiiis  uoO  scjuare  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Scioto  and  Olentangy  Hivers.  and  by  Walnut  and 
Alum  Creeks.  The  suitace  is  level;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
much  of  ii  is  well  cultivated.  Four  important  railways 
radiate  from  Columbus  towards  the  chief  towns  of  the 
state,  and  several  plank-roads  have  been  laid  in  the  county. 
Franklin  is  the  fourth  county  of  the  state  in  re.spect  to  po- 
pulation, and  is  rapidly  improving.  Capital,  Columbus.  Pop. 
50.361. 

FHANKLIN.  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Indiana,  border- 
ing on  Ohio,  contains  about  380  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  forks  of  Whitewater  River,  which  unite  near  the 
centre  of  the  county.  The  surface  is  level  in  some  parts 
and  hilly  in  others:  the  soil  contains  a large  proportion  of 
lime,  and  is  mostly  fertile.  The  county  is  amply  supplied 
with  water-power,  and  has  manufactories  of  cotton,  paper, 
and  tiour.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Whitewater  Canal.  Ex- 
tensive beds  (if  blue  or  Trenton  limestoi  e are  found.  Or- 
ganized in  1810.  Capital,  Brookville.  Pop.  19.549. 

FRANKLIN,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  400  square  miles.  It  is  intor.sected  by  the  Rig  Mud- 
dy Rive»',  and  also  drained  by  Saline  Creek.  It  is  heavily 
timbered;  the  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Capital,  Benton.  Pop. 
9393. 


FR.WKLIN,  a county  in  the  K.  part  of  ^Missouri,  has  .an 
area  of  874  square  m les.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mi.s- 
souri  River,  intersected  by  the  .Maramec  and  Riviere  au 
Boeuf.  and  also  drained  by  Bourbeu.se,  Berger,  St.  John’s, 
and  Indian  Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  hilly; 
the  soil  is  mostly  fertile,  especially  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  along  the  other  streams.  Large  quantities  of  cop- 
per. lead,  and  iron  are  found  on  the  banks  of  Maramec 
River  and  Bourbeuse  Creek.  Two  iron  furnaces  are  kept 
in  constant  operation.  Mines  of  copper  and  lead  have  been 
opened  in  numerous  places,  and  yield  good  profits.  It  is 
plentifully  supplied  with  water-power.  The  Maramec 
River  has  been  navigated  by  small  steamboats  in  the 
county,  and  with  little  improvement  it  would  be  navigable 
to  the  \ irginia  mines.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Pacific  Railway  and  by  the  southwest  branch  of  the  same. 
Cai)ital,  Union.  Pop.  18,085  of  wdiom  16,484  were  free. 

FRANKLIN,  a new  county  towards  the  N.  part  of  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  draitied  by  the 
Iowa  River,  and  by  Otter  and  Pipe  Creeks,  tributaries  of 
Red  Cedar  River.  This  county  is  not  included  in  the  census 
of  1850.  I’op.  in  I860,  1309. 

FRANKLIN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hancock  co., 
Maine,  at  the  head  of  Frenchman’s  Bay,  30  miles  S.E.  of 
Bangor.  Pop.  1001. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

FR.4NKL1N.  a post-village  and  town.shjp  of  Merrimack 
co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  W.  side  of  .Merrimack  River,  on 
the  Northern  Railroad,  19  miles  N.N.W.  of  Concord.  The 
inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures,  com- 
piising  denim.s,  batting,  wicking,  wai-p-yarn,  &c.  Pop.  Ifiou. 

FRANKLIN,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Vermont, 
65  miles  N.N.W.  of  .Montpelier.  Pop.  1781. 

FRANKLIN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Norfolk  co.. 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Norfolk  County  Railroad,  27  miles 
S.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  2172. 

FRA.NKLIN,  a post-village  and  township  of  New  London 
CO.,  Connecticut,  on  the  New  London  Willimantic  and  Pal- 
mer Railroad,  20  miles  N.  by  W.  of  New  Loudon,  and  30 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  2358. 

FRANKLIN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Delaware  co., 
New  York,  about  82  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany.  The  village 
cont.ains  3 or  4 churches,  an  academy,  ab  jut  a dozen  stores, 
ami  ^00  inlial.itants.  rop.  of  the  tuwnslii[),  3,.0o. 

FRANKLIN.atowmsbiii,  I ranklin  co..  New  Y"ork.  P.1105. 

FKA.N  KLIN,  a township,  Bergen  co..  New  Jersey.  P.2318. 

FRA.NKLIN,  a post-village  of  Essex  co..  New  Jersey,  11 
miles  N.W.  of  Newark. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Gloucester  co..  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  1773. 

FR.YNKLIN,  a town.ship  of  Somerset  co..  New  Jersey,con- 
lains  a part  of  New  Brunswick.  Pop.  3599. 

FR.\NKLIN,  a thriving  village  of  Sussex  co..  New  Jersey, 
11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Newton.  It  contains  a Baptist  church,  2 
Iron  forgef.,  1 blast  furnace,  and  several  mills. 

FR.NNKLI  N, a townshi]),  Warren  CO.,  New  Jersey.  P,1902. 

FRA.NKI .IN,  townshi)),  Adaims  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.2115. 

FRA.NKLIN,  a to\»'nship  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 1391. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2674. 

FRAN  KL'N,a  township,  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.696. 

FRAN  KLIN, a township, Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.998. 

FRA.NKLIN, atownship,  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.1132, 

FRAN  KLIN,  a township,  Frieco.,  Penn.sylvania.  Pop.  979. 

FRANK  LIN,  township.  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.1418. 

FR.ANKLIN,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
• otains  W lynesbiirg,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  1376. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Aiun‘iugdou  co.  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop. 1551 . 


FRANKLIN,  township,  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop.  759. 

FRANKLIN,  a township,  Montour  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsylva 
nia.  I’op.  805. 

FRANKLIN, a thriving  post-borough, capital  of  Venango 
co.,  Penn.sylvania.  on  French  Creek,  .just  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Alleghan.y  River,  212  miles  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg 
and  68  miles  N.  of  Pittsbiirg.  It  is  the  S.  terminus  of  a rail 
road  which  connects  at  Meadville  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  R.ll.  Its  grow'th  has  received  a great  im- 
pulse from  the  trade  in  rock  oil.  Small  steamboats  ply  be- 
tween this  town  and  Pittsburg.  Franklin  contains  a court- 
hou.se,  5 churches,  2 academies,  2 banks,  2 newspaper  of- 
fices, 10  hotels,  and  4 oil  refineries.  It  wiis  laid  out  in  1795. 
Poj).  in  1850,  936;  in  1860,  1303;  in  1865,  about  5000. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1760. 

FRANKIHN, atownship,  York  CO.,  Pennsylvania.  P.1017. 

FRANKLIN,  a village  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland,  on  the 
South  Branch  of  Patapsco  River,  34  miles  N.  of  Annapolis. 

FRANKLIN, a post-village,  capital  of  Pendleton  co..  West 
Virginia,  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potonn^,  about  160 
miles  S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

FRANKLIN,  a post-village  of  Southampton  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Black  water  River,  and  on  the  Portsmouth  and  Roa- 
noke Railroad,  88  miles  S.S.E.  of  Richmond. 

FRANKLIN,  a post-village,  capital  of  .Macon  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Western  Turnpike.  325  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a mountiinous  region. 

FRANKLIN,  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Heard  co..  Georgia, 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River.  145  miles  W. 
of  Milledgeville.  Water-power  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity. 
Franklin  has  a good  court-house,  and  a new  bridge  across 
the  river. 

FRANKLIN,  a post-village  of  Henry  co..  Alabama,  on  th3 
Chattahoochee  River,  about  160  miles  S.E.  of  Montgomery. 
It  contains  5 stores.  Pop.  about  250. 

FRANKLIN,  a village  in  Macon  co.,  Alabama,  on  the 
Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad,  45  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Montgomery. 

FR.\NKLTN.  a post-village  oi  Holmes  co.,  Mississippi,  60 
miles  N.  of  Jackson. 

F'RANKLIN.a  thriving  post-town  and  port  of  entry,  capi- 
tal of  St.  Mary’s  parish,  Louisiana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Teche.  65  miles  by  water  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
125  miles  S.S.W.  of  Baton  Rouge.  It  is  situated  in  a rich 
planting  distri  d.  and  has  an  active  trade.  Cotton,  sugai, 
and  maize  arc  exported  by  the  river,  which  is  navigated  by 
large  steamers.  The  shipping  of  the  port,  (Teche  District,) 
.June  30.  1852.  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  2158  tons,  en- 
rolled and  licensed,  of  which  1219  tons  were  employed  in 
steamboat  navigation.  Pop.  about  1400. 

FRANKLIN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Robertson  co.,  Texas, 
about  90  miles  N.FI.  of  Austin. 

FRANKLIN,  a post  township  in  Chicot  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  561. 

FRANKLIN,  a post-office  ot  F^ulton  co..  Arkansas. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  in  Izard  co.,  Arkansas. 

FRANK  LIN,  a township  in  Sevier  co.,  Arkansas. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  in  Union  co.,  Arkansas. 

FRANKLIN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Williamson  co., 
Teime.ssee,  on  the  Ilarpeth  River,  18  miles  S.  of  Nashville, 
ami  on  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  R.R.  Franklin  contains 
a bank,  a cotton  fach^ry,  an  iron  foundry,  and  2 newspaper 
offices.  Here  was  fought  a severe  but  indecisive  battla 
between  Gen.  Hood  and  Gen.  Schofield,  Nov.  30,  1864. 

F'RANKLIN.a  post-village,  capital  of  Simpson  co.,  Ken 
tucky,  on  Drake’s  Creek,  150  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort.  It 
contains  2 churches,  and  about  800  inhabitants. 

FRANK  LI  N,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2261 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1172. 

F'RANKLIN.a  township  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 3240. 

FRAN  K LI  N,  a township  of  Col  umbiana  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  991. 

F’RAN  K LIN,  a township  of  Co.shocton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1034. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  983. 

F’RANKLIN.a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1686 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio.  I’op.  1016. 

FRANK  UN,  a village  and  township  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio., 
14  miles  N.W.  of  Cadiz,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  of  the  village, 
about  200;  of  the  townshii).  1216. 

F’RANKLIN.a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1434 

FRA  nKLIN.  a township  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 980. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Mercer  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  654. 

FRAN  KLIN,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1561 

F’RAN  KLIN,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Morrow  a.. 
Ohio.  Pop.  1256. 

FRAN  K LIN,  a township  of  Portage  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1557 

FRANKLIN  a townshi])  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1128 

FRAN  K LIN,  a township  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  883. 

F'RANKLIN,  a townshii)  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio.  I’op.  828. 

F'RANKLIN.a  post-village  and  township  near  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Miami  Canal,  and  on 
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'he  left  bank  of  Miami  Aiver,33  miles  in  a direct  line  N.b}' 
fi.  )f  Cir.  iimati.  fl  is  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  the 
county,  and  has  4 < l.nrC  es,  1 national  bank,  and  a high- 
sch.>ol.  The  railroal  between  Cincinnati  and  Dayton  passes 
qui;e  near  this  place.  Pop.  of  the  village,  about  1200;  of 
the  township  2967. 

TRANK  LIN,  a township  of  Wayne  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1368. 

FItANKLIN,  a township  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan, 
pop.  1457. 

1 RAN  KLIN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Oakland  co.,  Michi- 
gan, 21  miles  N.W.  of  Detroit,  is  pleiisantly  situated  iiear  the 
sources  of  Rouge  River.  It  has  a good  water-power,  and 
contains  several  mills  and  stores. 

FRANK  LIN,  a township  in  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1208. 

I’RANKLI\’,a  township  of  Floyd  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 769. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1152. 

FRAN  KLIN,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1430. 

FRANKLIN,  a fiourishiug  post-village  and  township,  ca- 
pital of  Johnson  co.,  Indiana,  on  Young’s  Creek,  and  on  the 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  20  miles  S.S.E.ofln- 
dhinapolis.  and  66  miles  N.W.  of  Madison.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal station  on  this  railroad  betw'een  the  two  cities  above 
named.  The  railroad  was  opened  from  Madi.son  to  this 
point  in  1^6.  since  whi'’h  time  the  population  of  Franklin 
has  been  tripled,  and  its  business  has  increased  in  a uuich 
higher  ratio.  Franklin  is  the  E.  terminus  of  a railroad 
leading  to  Martinsville,  and  of  a plank-road  about  20  miles 
in  length,  whiv  h extends  to  a branch  of  White  River  at 
.Moorsville.  Franklin  College,  at  this  place,  is  a flourishing 
institution,  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists.  The  village 
contains  a large  county  seminary,  and  about  5 churches. 
Pop.  of  the  village  in  1860,  about  2000;  ofthe  township,  2367. 

IRAN  KLIN,  a towmship  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  951. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  IMarion  co.,  Indiana.  P.  2000. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1582. 

Fit  AN  KLTN,  a township  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1327. 

FRANKLIN,  a towmship  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1259. 

FRANK  LI.\,  a townshijiof  Rii)ley  co..  Indiana.  Pop. 2115. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1431. 

F' It  AN  KLIN,  a towmship  of  Wayne  co.,  Indiana.  P.1283. 

FRANKLIN,  a village  and  township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illi- 
nois. Pop.  936. 

FRANKLIN,  a village  of  De  Witt  co.,  Illinois,  on  Salt 
Creek,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

FRANK  UN,  a township  of  Kendall  co.,  Illinois. 

FRANKLIN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Morgan  co., 
Illinois,  12  miles  8.  E.  of  Jacksonville.  Pop.  1440. 

FRANKLIN,  a i)ost-village  of  Howard  co.,  Missouri. 

FRANK  LIN.  a post-village  and  township  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa, 
24  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Keokuk  City.  Total  pop.  1690. 

FRANKLIN,  a post-office  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa,  about  60 
miles  S.  of  Des  Moines. 

F' RAN  KLIN,  a post-village  and  township  at  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Milwaukie  co.,  Wisconsin,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Mil- 
waukie.  The  village  has  2 stores  and  2 hotels.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  1773. 

FRANKLIN  BAY,  on  the  N.  coast  of  North  America,  be- 
tween Port  Fitton  and  Cape  Parry,  and  intersected  by  the 
meridian  of  125°  IV. 

FRANKLIN  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa. 

F’RANKLIN  CITY,  a posf-village  in  Norfolk  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 30  miles  S.W.  of  Boston. 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE,  a post-village  of  Davidson  co., 
Tennessee,  a short  distance  fi'om  Nashville.  It  is  the  seat 
of  F'ranklin  College  which  was  founded  in  1845,  and  in  1852 
had  80  students  and  a library  of  2500  volumes. 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE,  Georgia.  See  .\thens. 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE,  Ohio.  See  New  Athens. 

F’RANKLIN  COLLEGE,  Louisiana.  See  Opelousas. 

FRANKLIN  CORNERS. a nosl-office  of  Erie  co.,  Penn. 

F’RANKLIN  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  ri.ses  in  Darke  county,  and 
falls  into  the  Miami  River  in  Butler  county. 

FRANKtLINDALE',  a thriving  post-viilage  of  Fishkill 
township,  Dutchess  co..  New  York,  on  Wappinger's  Creek, 
about  65  miles  N.  of  New  York.  A fall  in  the  creek  here 
alferds  an  extensive  water-power,  employed  for  numerous 
mills.  The  village  contains  churches  of  4 or  5 denomina- 
tions, and  exten.sive cotton  factories,  print-works,  &c..  which 
furnish  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  name 
of  the  post-office  is  Wappinger’s  F’alls.  Pop.  about  1200. 

FRANKLINDALE,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
T iiiia. 

FR.VNKLIN  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Southampton  co., 
Virginia. 

FRANKLIN  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Saranac  River,  about  35  miles  S.S.E. of  .Malone. 
A fall  in  the  river  here  affords  gcwd  water-power,  which  is 
employed  in  manufacturing  lumber.  In  1852  a coutlagra- 
tion  destroyed  the  entire  village,  with  the  exception  of  two 
small  hou.ses,  but  it  has  since  been  mostly  rebuilt.  A plank- 
toad,  vvith  but  4 miles  of  interruption,  connects  it  with 
710 
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Keeseville.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  tlie 
lumber  business. 

FRANKLIN  FURNACE,  a post-village  in  Hardi.ston 
township,  Sussex  co.,  New  .Ter.sey.  is  situated  on  the  Wal- 
kill  River,  about  11  miles  in  a straight  line  N.E.  of  Newton. 
It  has  a large  blast  furnace  for  making  pig-iron,  and  a cu 
pola  furnace  for  making  stoves  and  plough  castings. 

FRANKLIN  FURNACE,  a post-village  of  Scioto  co.,0hio, 
near  the  Ohio  River,  12  miles  E.S.Fl.  of  Port.smouth. 

FRANKLIN  GROVE,  a post-oificc  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois. 

FRANKLIN  ISLAND,  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  Lat.  76"- 
8'  S.,  Ion.  168°  12'  FI.  It  is  12  miles  long,  and  composed  en- 
tirely of  igneous  rocks.  Discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross. 

F'RANKLIN  ISLAND,  on  the  eastern  side  ofthe  entrance 
to  St.  George's  River,  Maine.  At  the  N.  end  is  a fixed  light, 
50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  43°  51'  N.,  Ion.  69' 
10'  W. 

FRANKLIN  ISLAND,  in  the  South  Pacific,  off  the  S. 
coast  of  Australia,  lat.  32°  32'  S.,  Ion.  133°  35'  E. 

FRANKLIN  MILLS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Franklin 
township.  Portage  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Cuyahoga  River,  and  on 
the  Mahoning  Canal,  6 miles  AV.  of  Ravenna,  the  county 
seat,  and  134  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  The  river  has  a faL 
of  40  feet  at  this  place,  affording  abundant  water-power, 
which  is  partly  improved,  'fhe  village  is  the  seat  of  flourish- 
ing manufactories  of  wool,  glass,  and  flour.  It  contains  4 
or  5 churches.  1 bank,  and  about  1400  inhabitants. 

FRANKLIN  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co., 
Georgia. 

F'RANKLIN  "SQUARE,  a post-village  of  Salem  township. 
Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, 155  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  contains  2 or  3 stores, 
several  mills,  and  about  300  inhabitants. 

FRANK'LINTON.  a village  of  Schoharie  co..  New  York, 
about  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

F'RANKLINTON,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  railroad  from  Gaston  to  Raleigh.  27  miles 
N.E.  of  the  latter.  It  has  grown  up  since  the  construction 
of  the  railroad. 

F'RANKLINTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  M’ashington 
parish,  Louisiana,  on  Bogue  Chitto,  68  miies  N.  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

F’RANKLINTON,  a village  of  Henry  co.,  Kentucky,  8 
miles  E.  of  Newcastle. 

FRANKLIN'rON,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
AV.  side  cf  Scioto  River,  opposite  Columbus,  was  the  first 
seat  of  justice. 

FRANK'LINTOAA’N,  a post-village  of  A'ork  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania,  about  18  miles  S.AV.  of  Harrisburg,  has  about  100 
inhabitants. 

FRAN  K'LINA'ILLE,  a post-village  and  town.«hip  of  Catta- 
raugus co.,  New  York.  13  miles  E.  of  Lllicottville.  and  about 
45  miles  S.S.E.  of  Buffalo.  'I'he  vill.age  is  situated  in  the 
valley  of  l.schua  Creek,  and  contains  about  800  inhabitants. 
Pop.  of  the  tow'nship  1819. 

FRANKLINYILLE,  a village  of  Essex  co..  New  Jersc>y, 
about  10  miles  N.AV.  of  New  Y’ork,  contains  a church,  and 
perhaps  25  dwellings. 

FRANKLINYILLE,  formerly  LITTLE  EASE,  a small 
village  of  Gloucester  co..  New  Jersey,  16  miles  S.S.E.  of 
AA'oodbnry. 

F'R.AN KLINA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Montour  co.,  Penn 
sylvan  ia. 

FR  ANKLINA'TLLE,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  Maryland. 

FRA.NKLINA’ILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Rarid(  Iph 
CO.,  North  Carolina,  on  Deep  River.  70  miles  AV.  of  Raleigh. 
It  has  a fine  water  power,  and  a cotton  factory. 

F'RANKLINA'l  LLE,  a small  village  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois. 

FRANKLINYILLE,  a small  village  of  McHenry  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Ki.'hwaukee  prairie. 

F'RAN  K PIERCE,  (peerce.)a  post-office  of  .Tohnson  co..Iowa. 

FRANKREICH.  FRANKRYK  or  FR AN KRIJK, FRANK- 
RIGE,  and  FRANKRIKE.  See  Fk.vnce. 

FRANK'S  ISLAND  LIGII'DIIOUSE,  on  Frank’s  Island, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Ali.ssissippi  River,  by  the  N.E.  Pas.s. 
It  shows  a fixed  light  78  feet  above  the  level  of  the  gulf. 
Lat.  29°  8'  30"  N..  Ion.  89°  1'  24"  AV.  • 

FRANKSTADT,  fr^nk'stdtt,  a town  of  Moravia,  35  mileo 
E.N.E.  of  Prerau.  Pop.  3200. 

FRANKSTADT  or  FRENSTADT.  fr&n'statt,  a town  cf 
Moravia,  circle,  and  22  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Olmutz.  P.  1.580. 

FRANKS'TOAA’N,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Blair  co. 
Penn.sylvania.  on  the  FraTikstown  branch  cf  Juniata  Riiei 
and  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  3 miles  E.  of  Hollidays 
burg.  Pop.  1363. 

F’RANKS^VILLE,  a post-office  of  Claiborne  parish,  Lou 
siana. 

F’RANKTON,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  AA'arwick. 

FRA.\’K'TOAVN,a  post-office,  Northampton  co.,  A'irginia, 

F'RANK'TOAVN,  a post-village  of  Canada  AVest,  co.  ol 
Lanark,  9 miles  S.ofCarleton  Place,  and  15  miles  from  Perth. 
Pop.  about  100. 

FRAN  KA’l  LLE.  a post-office  of  Allegh.iny  cc.,  Maryland. 

FRANS'IIAM.  GREAT,  a parbsh  of  En.uJand,  :o.  of  Not  folk 

F'RAN SHAM,  LI'I'TLE,  apaiishofEngiand,  to.  ofN-wfolk. 
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FRANStVNIA,  a post-office,  of  Richland  co.,  Illinois. 

FUANT  or  FANT,  a parish  of  Kngland.  cos.  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  ;i  miles  S.  of  Tunbridge- Wells.  Here  are  the  ruins 
of  beigham  Abbey. 

FKANZBUHG,  frdnts'bbdRG,  a town  of  Prussia,  govern- 
ment, and  14  miles  S.W.  of  Stralsund,  on  a lake  at  the 
source  of  the  Little  Trebel.  Pop.  1144. 

FKANZENSBKU.NNEN,  Mnts'ens-brSbn'nen,  FRANZ- 
ENSBRUNN,  fiints'ens-bi-dbnn',  (-Francis’  Spring,”;  or 
FRANZENSBAD,  filnts'ens-bdt',  (“Francis’  Bath,”)  a vil- 
lage of  Bohemia,  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Elbogen,  with  cele- 
orated  bath  establishments,  from  which  200.000  jars  of 
mineral  water  are  exported  annually.  Kamed  in  honor  of 
one  of  the  German  empe.*‘'?rs. 

FRANZENTIIAL,  fr^nts'en-t|l',  a village  of  Bohemia, 
circle  of  Leitmeritis,  on  the  Pulsnitz.  Pop.  1484. 

FRANZOSK&nd  FHANZO^ICH.  See  France. 

FRASC.\ROLO.  Ms-kl-rodo,  (L.  jPnscanoiMW.)  a village  of 
Piedmont.  30  miles  N.  of  Novara,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  1673. 

FRASCATI,  fris-kii'tee.  (anc.  Tux'cuIudi.)  a town  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Rome. 
Pop.  4975.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  one  of  the  lower 
Alban  hills,  and  comprises  a modern  cathedral,  with  monu- 
ments to  Cardinal  York  and  his  brother  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  the  pretender,  who  died  here  on  the  31st  of  .lanu- 
ary,  liSS,  an  old  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  formerly  a 
fortress,  various  convents,  churches,  and  fountains,  a public 
seminary,  and  the  villas  Ald(  brandini,  Bracciano.  IMondra- 
gone,  and  Ruffinella,  the  last  of  which  belonged  to  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  and  has  in  its  precincts  a planted  hill  called 
“Parnassus.”  On  the  crest  of  the  hill,  above  this  domain, 
are  the  remains  of  Tusculuin,  the  birthplace  of  Cato,  and 
famous  as  the  residence  of  Cicero.  Lucuilus.  and  Mfccernns. 
It  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  1191.  and  now  com- 
prises only  the  I'uinsof  an  amphitheatre,  a theatre,  and  baths. 

FRASERBURGH,  fraG.er-bur'rtih,  a .se.aport  town,  muni- 
cipal burgh,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  37  miles  N.  of 
Aberdeen.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1851,  3093.  It  has  a harbor,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Scotland:  large 
herring  flsheries.  and  considerable  exports  of  grain  and  dried 
fish.  The  municipal  government  is  under  the  control  (,f  Lord 
Saltoun,  provost,  whose  se.at,  Pilorth  Hou.se.  is  in  this  parish- 

FRASNES,  fiis'n^s,  or  fiin,  a town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Hainaut,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Tournav.  Pop.  4(  43. 

FRASSINLTO-D’IVREA,  Ms-se-n'A'to-dee-vr:i'd,  a village 
of  the  Sardinian  State.s.  15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ivrea.  P.  21-13. 

FRASSINETTO  or  FRASSINETTO-BI-PO.  frls-se  nAUto- 
dee-po,  a village  of  Piedmont,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Alessan- 
dria. Pop.  2087. 

FRASSINO,  frds  see'no.  a village  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
19  miles  N.W.  of  Coni.  Pop.  1698. 

FRASSO,  frd.s'.so,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Caserta.  Pop.  4000. 

FRASTANZ,  frds'tdnts.  a village  of  Austria.  Tyrol,  on  the 
III,  about  4 miles  fiom  Feldkirchen,  Pop.  1521. 

FRAT.  See  Euphr.ates. 

FRA'TING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

FRATTA,  frdt'td.  a small  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the 
Stateof  Unibria,13J/^  miles  N.  of  Perugia, on  the  Tiber.  P.1226. 

FRATTA,  LA,  ll  MUtd,  a village  of  North  Italy,  7 miles 
W.S.W.  of  Rovigo,  with  many  handsome  country  houses. 
Pop.  2000. 

FRATTA  MAGGIORE.  frdt/tl  mdd Jo'rA,  a city  of  Naples, 
in  the  district  of  Casorhi,  6 miles  N.  of  Naple.s.  Pop.  8500. 
FR.eTTA  is  also  the  name  of  a small  river  of  North  Italy,  tri- 
butary to  the  Brenta. 

FRATTE,  frdUta,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Gaeta.  Pop.  2900. 

FR.ATTE,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Marches,  16 
miles  S.E.  of  Urbino.  Pup.  1072. 

FRAUBRUN.V,  frOwtlvoon.  or  FR AUENBRUNN,  frow^en- 
bronn'.  (the  “ Virgin’s  Fountain;”  L.  Fom^  Btia'tcv  Vir'ginis^. 
“ Fountain  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,”)  a village  of  Switzerland, 
10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bern. 

FRAUEN  BURG.  frOwten-bfidRc'.  a town  of  Prussia,  42 
miles  S.W.  of  Kbnig.sberg,  on  the  Frische-Haff.  Pop.  2380. 
Here,  in  the  cathedral  of  Ermeland,  is  the  tomb  of  Coper- 
nicus. 

FRAUENFELD,  frdw'en-fAlt',  a town  of  Switzerland,  in 
Thurgau,  on  the  .Murg.  21  miles  N.E.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  2858, 
It  has  cotton  mills,  dyeing,  and  print  works. 

FRAUENKIRCHEN,  frOw'en-kgeR'Ken,  or  BOLDOG-AS- 
ZONY.  bol'doslP-ds'.scfl',  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Wieselburg,  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Neusiedl.  Pop.  2100. 

FRAUENMARKT.  frOwten-maakt'.  a market-town  of 
Hungary,  co.  of  Honth.  56  miles  N.N.W.  of  Pesth.  P.  2358. 

FRAUEN.STEIN,  frdw'en-stine',  a town  of  Saxony.  20 
miles  S.S.W.  of  B'-esden.  with  1107  inhabitants,  a castle,  a 
til  ver  mine,  dye  works,  and  linen  manufactures. 

FRAUSTADT,  frCwtwtdtt,  a frontier  town,  of  Prussian- 
Poland,  48  idiles  S.S.14  . Posen.  Pop.  5310.  It  has  a Lu- 
theran and  3 Roman  Catholic  churches,  a college,  barracks, 
an  orphan  asylum,  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen,  &c. 

FRAYLES,  LOS,  loce  frlT^s,  several  .small  islands,  groups 
In  the  Caribbean  Sea,  off  tho  a.  cost  coast  of  Ilayti. 


FR  A'ZER,  a posUoffice  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

FRAZER  (fraG.er)  RIVER,  in  Briti.sh  North  4merica. 
of  the  basin  of  the  Columbia,  enters  the  Guif  of  Georiria, 
oppo.site  Vancouver  Island,  in  lat.  45°  N.  Forts  George. 
Alexandria,  and  Langley,  are  on  its  nanks. 

FR  A'ZERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Muskingum  co,,  Ohia 
on  the  Ohio  Canal.  61  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

FR  A^Zl  ER’S  BOTTOM,  a postroffice  of  Putnam  co.,  Virginia. 

FREAStBURG,  a village  of  saiem  co..  New  Jersey,  12  miles 
S.E.  of  Salem. 

FREASE’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio. 

FRECHEN,  fr^K'en,  nvill.ige  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  22  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Dusseldoi-f.  Pop.  2640.  It  has  manufactures  of 
earthenw'are. 

FRECHENFELD,  fr^Kten-felt',  a village  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  Palatinate,  S.  of  Landau.  Pop,  1420. 

FRECHILLA,  fr.d-cheePyd,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  21 
miles  W..\.W.  of  Valencia.  I’op.  1706. 

FRECK'ENHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

FRECKENHORST,  fr&k'ken-honst'.  a town  of  Prussia,  pro 
vince  of  Westphalia.  15  miles  E. S.E. of  Munster.  Pop.  1510. 

FRECKLLTON,  fr^k'el-ton,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster. 

FR  EDEBURG.  fr.Vdeh-l  6()Rr.',a  town  of  Prussia,  Westpha 
lia,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Arnsberg.  Pop.  739. 

FREDENSBORG.  fiAMen.s-boKo'.  a Danish  fort,  on  the 
Guinea  coast,  with  the  village  Ningo.  30  miles  N.E.  of  .\ccra. 

FREiyi'I^R  1C.\.  a rhriving  post  village  of  Kent  co.,  Dela- 
ware, on  Motherkill  Creek.  13  miles  S.  of  Dover.  It  has  2 
churches.  2 hotels,  and  about  10  stores. 

FREDERICA,  a small  post-village  of  Glynn  co.,  Georgia, 
is  situated  on  St.  Simon's  Sound,  about  70  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Savannah. 

FREDERICTA,  fred'eh-rish'e-d.  or  FRIDERTCIA.  fre-deh- 
ri.'sh'e-d,  a .seaport-town  in  Denmark,  North  Jutland,  baili- 
wick. and  13  miles  S.E.  of  Weile.  on  a tongue  at  the  N.  en- 
ti-ance  of  the  Little  Belt.  It  is  a regular  fortress,  with 
nine  bastions,  and  three  ravelins  on  the  land  side,  and 
tw'o  bastions  towards  the  sea.  It  is  entered  by  four  gates; 
contains  4 churches,  a synagogue,  an  hospital,  and  a cus- 
tom-house. at  w'bich  all  ships  passing  through  the  Little 
Belt,  pay  toll:  and  has  a harbor  of  the  fourth  class,  with  12 
feet  of  water,  some  shipiung.  and  considerable  manufactures 
of  tobacco,  which  is  grow-n  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  46ii0. 

FREDGIRICK.  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Maryland,  bor- 
dering on  Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  of  770  square  mib'S.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  S.IV.  by  the  Potomac  River,  w hich  sepa- 
rates it  from  Virginia,  intersected  by  Monocacy  River,  and 
abso  drained  by  Catretin,  Pipe,  Linganore.  and  Bennett’s 
Creeks.  The  South  Mountain,  a continuation  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  Virginia,  forms  its  western  boundary,  and  the  sur- 
face is  generally  undulating.  The  soil  in  different  parts  is 
formed  of  decomposed  limestone  and  slate,  and  is  highly 
productive.  .Vccording  to  the  census  of  1850.  this  county  pro- 
duced 23.838  tons  of  hay.  and  723.064  pounds  of  butter,  more 
of  each  than  any  other  county  in  the  state.  The  limestone 
which  underlies  the  surface  is  of  superior  quality:  a quai-ry 
of  tine  white  marble  has  been  opened  in  the  county,  which 
also  contains  valuable  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  mangane.se. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  has  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  on  its  S.W. 
border.  Capital,  Frederick.  Pop.  46,591,  of  whom  43,348 
were  free,  and  3243  slaves. 

FREDERICK,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Virginia, 
has  an  area  of  378  square  miles.  The  Opequan.  Sleepy,  and 
Black  Creeks,  affluents  of  the  Potomac,  ri.se  within  it  and 
flow  N.E.  The  surfiice  is  beautifully  diversified  w ith  moun- 
tain scenery:  the  principal  elevation  is  the  North  Moun- 
tain, extending  along  the  W.  border.  The  county  occupies 
part  of  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  highly  cultivated  in  the  state.  Blue  limestone 
underlies  a large  portion  of  the  sui-face.  The  streams  fur- 
nish abundant  motive-pow-er  for  mills  and  factories.  A rail- 
road extends  from  Harper’s  Ferry  to  Winchester,  the  cajntal 
of  the  county.  Turnpike  roads  radiate  in  several  directions 
from  the  latter  town.  Formed  in  1738.  Pop.  16,546,  of  whom 
14.287  were  free,  and  2259  slaves. 

FRI  DERICK,  a post-township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Norristown,  dniiiied  by  Per- 
kiomen  Creek.  Bop.  1783. 

FREDERICK,  a village  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky,  17  miles 
N.E.  of  Gla.«gow. 

FREDERICK,  a township  in  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  712. 

FREDERICK,  a po.st-village  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio,  about 
60  miles  S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

FREDERIt"K,  a township  in  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois.  P.553. 

FREDERICK  CI'l'Y. capital  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland,  is 
situated  2 miles  W.  of  the  Monocacy  River,  44  miles  N.W. 
of  Washington,  and  65  miles  by  railroad  W.  of  Baltimore. 
A branch  railroad  3 miles  long,  connects  it  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad.  It  is  tlio  second  or  third  city  of 
the  state  in  wealth  and  commerci.al  importance,  and  in 
population.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  brick  or 
stone;  the  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  town  contains  a handsome  court-house, 
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11  chnrclKR,  (rresliyterian,  Episcopalian,  Methodist,  Bap- 
tist, German  Lnthoran,  German  Calvinist,  ami  Roman 
Catholic,)  3 l>anks,  a college,  an  academy,  and  other  semi- 
naries, 2 newspaper  offices,  and  6 largo  tanneries.  It  has 
also  manufactories  of  iron,  wool,  paper,  flour,  &c.  Pop.  in 
1850.  r028:  in  1860,  8142. 

FRED'ERICK  HENRY,  a bay  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Tas- 
mania, (Van  Diemen’s  Land.)  9 miles  E.  of  IIobart-Town. 

FREDEKICKSBERG,  fr&d'eh-i iks-b^Ro',  FREDERICKS- 
BORG,  fr^d'er-iks-boRo',  or  IIILLEKOD.  (Hillerdd  )hiPle  rod', 
a village  of  Denmark,  province  of  Seelaud,  21  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Copenhagen,  with  a palace,  the  usual  summer  residence 
of  the  Danish  royal  family. 

FRED/ERICKSBORG'.  a citadel  of  Sweden,  15  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Stockholm,  and  defending  the  entrance  to  its  harbor. 

FRED'ERICKSBURG,  a post-village  of  Lebanon  co..  Penn- 
sylvania. 10  miles  N.  of  Lebanon.  Pop.  469. 

I'REDERICKSBURG.  the  chief  town  of  Spott.sylvania  co., 
Virginia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  at 
the  head  of  tide  water,  65  miles  N.  of  Richmond.  It  is 
plea.santly  situated  in  a fertile  valley,  and  has  advantages 
for  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  railroad  from  Wash- 
ington to  Richmond  passes  through  the  town,  and  a canal 
has  been  constructed  from  this  place  to  a point  on  the  river 
40  mil(‘s  above.  The  river  affords  extensive  water-jiower. 
Large  quantities  of  fine  granite  and  freestone  are  found  in 
the  vicinity.  It  contains  5 churches,  1 orphan  asylum,  2 
seminaries,  3 or  4 newspaper  offices,  and  2 banks.  Pop.  in 
1840,  3974;  in  1850,  4o62;  in  l^oO,  6022.  The  Union  troops 
having  attacked  the  Confederate  fortifications  near  this 
place,  were  repulsed  Dec.  13,  1862. 

FREDERICKSBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Gillespie 
CO..  Texas,  65  miles  in  a straight  line  \V.  by  S.  of  Austin. 

FR ED ERICKSBU RG,  Kentucky.  See  W.vrs.\w. 

FREDERICKSBURG,  a thriving  post-village  of  Salt  Creek 
township.  Wayne  co.,  Ohio,  9 miles  S.E.  of  IVooster. 

FREDERICKSBURG,  a post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Blue  River,  about  16  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Salem. 

FREDERICKSBURG,  a post-office  of  Osage  co.,  Mis.souri. 

FREDE'RICKSBURG,  a vill.ige  of  South  Africa,  Cape 
Colonv.  district  of  Albany.  28  miles  .\.E.  of  Bathurst. 

FREDERICKSIIALD,  fr^d'er-ik.s-hild',  or  FREDERICK- 
SII.VLL.  frM'er-iks-hdir,  a maritime  town  of  Norway,  stift 
of  Aggershuus.  on  a small  river,  near  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
Skager-rack.  58  miles  S.S.E.  of  Christiania.  Pop.  5503.  It  is 
famous  for  its  strong  fortress.  Frederick  stein,  at  the  siege 
of  which  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  killed,  December  11th, 
1718.  The  town  is  singularly  picturesiiue.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  regular,  houses  mostly  of  two  stories,  and  built 
since  a destructive  conflagration  in  1759.  It  has  an  active 
trade  in  timl)erand  iron;  manufactures  linens  and  tobacco. 

FREDERICKSIIALL,  a post-office  of  Louisa  co..  Virginia. 

FREDERICK’S  CORD,  fr^'er-iks  oad,  a pauper  colony 
of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Drenthe.  5 miles  N.E.  of 
Steenwyk.  It  was'f  )unded  in  1818;  and  a great  number  of 
paupers  are  profital»ly  employed  there  by  the  state  in  agri- 
cultural occupations,  brick  making,  spinning,  and  weaving. 

FREDERICKSSTAD,  fred'er-ik-stdd',  or  FREDERICK- 
ST.VDT.  fred'er-ik-stdtt'.  a fortified  town  of  Norway,  stift  of 
Aggershuus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glommen.  48  miles  S.E.  of 
Christiana.  Pop.  2673.  It  has  an  arsenal,  harbor,  and  a 
tobacco  factorv. 

FREDERICKSSTADT,  frSd'er-ik-stfitt'  or  FRIEDRICII- 
STADT.  freedMK-stdtt'.  a town  of  Denmark,  province,  and  23 
miles  W.S.VV’.of  Sleswick,  on  the  Eider,  near  its  mouth  in  the 
North  Sea.  .Pop.  2500.  It  was  founded  in  1621  by  the  Ar- 
miuiajis  driven  from  Holland  by  the  decisions  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  It  is  built  in  tbe  Dutch  style,  and  has  Lutheran, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  other  churches,  a synagogue,  ship- 
yards. and  woollen  manufactures. 

FREDERICKSVARN.  FREDERIKSVARK,  &c.  See  Fre- 

PERIKSVARN.  FRKPERIKSV.ARK,  &C. 

FREDERICKSTADT.  a town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Courland.  on  tlfe  Dwina,  48  miles  E.  of  Mitau, 

FR EDERICKSTED.  frfd'er-ik-stSd',  a town  of  the  Danish 
Island  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  its  W.  coa.st, 
with  2400  inhabitaT)ts.  a fort,  and  a roadstead. 

FRED'ERICKSVILLE,  post-office,  Berks  co..  Penn.sylvania. 

FREDERICKSVII.LE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Schuyler 
30,.  Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  River,  80  miles  below  Peoria.  It 
is  the  principal  shipping  point  for’the  produce  of  the  county. 

FR EIVERICKTOWN,  a .seaport-town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co 
■>f  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  Wallace  Bay,  on  a small  es- 
tuary, about  82  miles  N.  of  Halifax. 

FREDERICKTOWN,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. on  the  Beech  Fork  of  Salt  River,  8 miles  N.W.  of 
Springfield. 

FREDERICKTOWN,  a village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal.  D'8  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

FREDERICKTOWN.  a flourishitig  and  well-built  post- 
vill.ige  of  Knox  co,,  Ohio,  on  Vernon  River,  and  on  the  rail- 
road from  Sandusky  to  Newark,  about  50  miles  N.E.  of 
Col  unbus.  It  has  a Union  school.  The  river  furnishes 
water-power,  which  vs  employed  in  saw,  flour,  and  carding 
mills.  Pop.  in  ISoU,  712;  in  1860,  7S4. 
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FREDERICKTOWN,  a post-office  of  Marlon  co.,  Illinois. 

FREDERICKTOWN.  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Madi.son  co. 
Missouri.  158  miles  S.E.  of  Jeffersou  City.  It  has  a brick 
court-house,  1 or  2 churches,  and  several  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. Copper  and  lead  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

FRED'ERICTON,  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  New  Bruns 
wick,  capital  of  the  province,  and  of  York  co.,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  River  St.  John,  60  miles  in  a direct 
line  N.N.W.  of  St.  John’ ; lat.  45^  55'  N.,  Ion.  45"  32'  30"'  VV. 
'i’he  streets  are  regularly  laid  out.  some  of  them  being  1 mile 
long.  and.  for  the  most  part,  continuously  built  with  wooden 
houses.  The  public  buildings  comprise  the  Province  Hall, 
where  the  provincial  as.semhlj"  and  the  courts  of  justice  as- 
semble, the  Government  House,  churches  of  the  Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians.  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  river,  which  is  here  i mile  wide,  is  navigable  to 
this  point,  80  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  for  sea-going 
vessels  of  120  tons;  small  steamers  ascend  65  miles  above 
the  town,  to  Woodstock,  and  occasionally  a trip  is  made  to 
the  Grand  Falls,  a distance  of  about  75  miles  from  Wood- 
stock.  In  1849  the  sum  of  .ftO.OOO  was  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  of  New  Brunswick  to  be  expended  at  the  rate  of 
$8000  per  annum  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
John’s  above  Fredericton.  The  work  of  removing  obstruc- 
tions was  commenced  in  1850.  and  it  is  thought  tliat  by  the 
end  of  1855  the  river  will  be  entirely  free,  and  that  steamers 
of  light  draught  will  be  enabled  to  ascend  without  hin- 
drance from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Grand  Falls.  Fredei'ic- 
ton  was  made  a port  of  entry  in  1848,  since  which  it  has  be- 
come the  chief  entrepot  of  commerce  with  the  interior, 
receiving  large  quantities  of  British  merchandise  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  province,  while  the  timber  and  lumbei 
from  the  upper  districts  are  collected  here  before  they  are 
floated  down  for  exportation  to  St.  John,  with  which  place 
there  is  a regular  communication  by  steamers,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  not  less  than  50.000  per.sons  were  transported 
by  steamers  between  St.  John  and  Fredericton  in  1851, 
during  wliich  year  two  ve.ssels  entered  the  port  from  Bos- 
ton. Fredericton  was  formerly  called  St.  Anne.  Pop.  in 
1852.  4458. 

FREDERIKSHAMN,  fnM'er-ik.s-ham',  or  HAMINA.  hd- 
meefiid  a fortified  seaport-town  of  Finland,  on  an  inlet  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  53  miles  W.S.W.  of  Viborg.  Pop.  3500, 
In  1809.  the  treaty  was  signed  here  by  which  Sweden  ceded 
Finland  to  Russia.  In  1821  the  town  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  fire. 

FREDERIKSH.WN,  frM'er-iks-hdwn',  formerly  Fi.-VD- 
STRAND,  fldd'strdnd.  the  most  N.  seaport-town  (f  Den- 
mark. province  of  Jutland,  stift,  and  36  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Aalborg,  on  the  Cattegat.  Lat.  57°  27'  1"  N..  Ion,  10°  33'  E 
Pop.  1400.  It  has  a citadel,  light-house,  and  regular  com 
munication  with  Frederiksvaern. 

FREDERIKSSU.VD.  fr§d'er-iks-soond',  a small  town  of 
Denmark,  in  the  island  of  Seeland.  on  Roeskilde  Fiord,  22 
miles  N.W,  of  Copenhagen.  Pop.  450. 

FREDERIKSVAERN  or  FREDERICKSVAERN,  fr&d'er- 
ik.s-vaiRn'.  a maritime  village  and  fortress  of  Norway,  stift 
of  Aggershuus,  7 miles  S.  of  Laurvig,  ou  the  Skager-rack. 
It  has  a harbor  and  dockyard. 

FREDERI KSV  ARK  (Frederiksvark.)  friM'er-iks-v^Rk',  or 
FRIEDRICHSWERK,  free'driKs-#^Hk',  a market-town  of 
Denmark,  on  Ise  Fiord.  30  miles  N.W.  of  Copenhagen,  with 
a royal  residence,  a cannon  foundry,  gun-powder  tactory, 
and  copper-works.  Pop.  5;.0. 

FR  EG)GN,  a post-office  of  Su.ssex  co..  New  Jersey. 

FREDO^NIA,  a post-village  in  Pomfret  township,  Chau- 
tauqua CO.,  New  York,  about  40  miles  S.W.  of  Buffalo.  It 
contains  5 churches,  2 banks,  2 new'spajver  offices,  an  acad- 
emy, several  mills,  2 natural  gas  companies,  and  sjvrings  of 
carbnretted  hydrogen  gas,  used  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
the  hon.ses.  Pi'p.  about  2800. 

FREDONIA,  a post-village  of  Chambers  co.,  Alabama,  175 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Tuscjvloo.sa. 

FRED  )NIA,  a post-office  of  Rusk  co.,  Texas. 

FREDJNIA.  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  Tennessee. 

FREDONIA.  a post-village  of  Caldwell  co.,  Kentucky,  12 
miles  W.  of  Princeton. 

FREDONl.V,  a post-village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  10  miles 
N.W.  of  Newark. 

FREDONIA.  a small  village  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio. 

FREDONIA,  a township  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan.  P.  913. 

FREDONl.V.  a post-village  of  Washtenaw  co..  -Michigan 

FRED0NI.\,  a post-vill.age  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana. 

FREDO.NIA.  a post-village  of  Williamson  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Muddy  River,  about  15  miles  N.W.  of  .Marion. 

FREDONIA.  a village  of  Loui.sa  co.,  Iowa,  at  the  junction 
of  Iowa  and  Cedar  Rivers. 

FRED  )NI.\,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Ozaukee  co, 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  1785. 

FREDONIA,  a post-office  of  Ozaukee  co.,  Wisconsin. 

FREE'BOURN,  a township  of  Dunklin  co.,  J^issonri. 

FREE  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Gordon  co..  Georgia,  Oil 
the  Oostenanla  River,  170  miles  N.W.  of  Milledge\ ille. 

FREE'BURG,  a post-village  of  Snyder  co.,  Penusurlvani*, 
about  50  miles  N.  of  llaiTisbmg. 
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FKEEDENSBURG,  a post-office  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn- 
syl'ania. 

PREE'DOM.  a post-village  and  township  of  Waldo  co., 
Maine.  28  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  849. 

KREEDGM.  a post-village  and  township  of  Carroll  co., 
New  Hampshire.  4-0  miles  N.N.H.  of  Concord.  Pop.  917. 

FKEKDJ.M,  a post-town.ship  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New  York,  about  320  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Albany.  Pop.  1424. 

FREEDOM,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.473. 

FREEDOM,  a post-village  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
ro.\d,  2:3  miles  N.M'.  of  Pittsburg.  It  has  a manuftictory  of 
Bteam  engines,  and  a boat-yard  Pop.  5.33. 

FREED  ).M.  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland. 

FREEDOM,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  450. 

FREEDOM,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Portage  co., 
Ohio.  140  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  98.3. 

FREEDOM,  a village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  near  the  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  136  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

S’REEDO.M,  a township  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  1336. 

FREEDOM,  a post-village  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana,  on  IVhite 
River.  64  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapoli.s. 

FREEDOM,  a township  of  Carroll  co..  Illinois.  Pop.  713. 

FREEDOM,  a post-township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  210 
miles  .N.E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1302. 

FREEDOM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lafiiyette  co., 
Missouri.  95  miles  VV'.N.VV.  of  Jeffer.son  City.  Pop.  1838. 

FREEDO.M,  a post-office  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wisconsin. 

FREED  )M  PL,\INS.  a post-village  of  Dutchess  co..  New 
York,  79  miles  S.  of  .Albany. 

FREE'HOLD.  a village  of  Green  co..  New  York,  on  Cats- 
kill  Creek,  about  26  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany, 

FREi.HOIjD,  a iK)st-\  illage  and  township,  capital  of  Mon- 
motitli  co.,  New  .lersey.  The  village  is  situated  on  a plain, 
30  miles  E.  of  Trenton,  and  contains  6 churches,  an  acad- 
emy, 2 newsjiaiier  offices,  and  2 baidcs.  A branch  railroad 
connects  the  village  witl)  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad, 
The  hattleof  Monnioulh  Court  House  was  fought  here,  June 
28,  1778.  Pop.  about  2000,  of  the  towtiship,  3811. 

FREEHOLD,  a post-township  of  W arren  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  N.  boundary  of  the  state,  15  miles  N.W.  of  War- 
ren. Pop.  1418. 

1 REE'I.AnD,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland. 

FitEELANI),  a post-office  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa. 

FREEL.WD’S,  a post-office  of  Mu.skingum  co.,  Ohio. 

FREE'M.\.N,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine,  45 
miles  N.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  666. 

FREE'M.\NSBURG,  a pretty  and  thriving  post-village  of 
Northampton  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lehigh  River,  10  miles  from  its  month.  Pop.  649. 

FR  EE'MAN’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  W. 
Virginia. 

FREE'M.\NSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co..  Georgia. 

FREELMANTLE,  a town  of  Western  Au.stralia.  co.  of 
Perth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River,  and  about  80  miles 
S.W.  of  the  town  of  that  name;  lat.  32°  .5'  S..  Ion.  115°  40'  E. 

FREE'MA.NTON,  a post-village  of  Effingham  co.,  Illinoi.s 
on  the  National  Road,  5 miles  W.  of  Ewington,  is  situated 
on  a fertile  pi-airie.  Laid  out  about  1840. 

FREl-yo,a  post-office  of  Washita  co..  Arkansas. 

FREEtpORT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cumberland 
co.,  Maine,  on  Casco  Bay,  and  on  the  Kennebec  and  Port- 
land Itailroad,  17  miles  N.E.  of  I’ortland.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  agriculture,  commerce,  the  fisheries,  and 
ship-building.  Ten  ships,  varying  from  700  to  1200  tons 
burien  were  on  the  stock.s,  in  cour.se  of  construction,  in 
April  last.  (1854.)  This  branch  of  business  has  more  than 
d jul)led  since  1850.  About  10  vessels  are  owned  here,  and 
employed  in  carrying  cotton  and  breadstulTs  to  foreign 
countries,  and  coastwise.  A river,  fiowing  through  the 
township,  furnishes  motive-power  f)r  a grist  mill,  with 
which  is  connected  several  kinds  of  machinery.  There  are 
here  manufactories  of  fire-plates,  shoes,  &c.  The  village 
contains  3 churches,  a high  .school,  4 .stores  and  .300  inhabit- 
ants. There  are  3 other  villages  in  the  township,  one  of 
which  has  a pnjmlation  of  200,  and  the  others  about  150 
each.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  18t  0,  2792. 

FREEPJRT,  a post-office  of  Queen’s  co..  New  York. 

FREEPORT,  a fioiiri.shing  ixi.st-borough  of  Armstrong  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  tlie  Penn.sylvania  Canal,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alleghany  River,  30  miles  above  Pittsburg,  and 
on  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railroad.  It  contains  several 
woollen  factnries  and  mills.  Po]).  1701. 

FREEIPORT,  a small  village  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

FREEPORT,  a village  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania,  near 
the  S.W.  corner  of  the  state,  5 miles  from  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad. 

FREEPORT,  a post-office  of  Wood  co..  Virginia. 

FREEPORT,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Har- 
rison CO.,  Ohio,  100  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  of  the 
village  in  1850,  350;  of  the  township,  in  18r,0.  1070, 

FREEPORT,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana,  on  Blue 
River,  9 miles  N.  by  E,  of  Shelby  ville. 


FREEPORT,  a post-village  or  city,  capital  of  Stephenson 
co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Pekatonica  River,  and  at  thejnnctioB 
of  the  Central  Railroad  (main  line)  with  the  Chicago  and 
Galena  R.R.,  121  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  bordered  on 
different  sides  by  pr.airies  and  groves.  It  has  11  churches,  2 
national  banks,  and  3 newspaper  offices.  Population,  in 
1850,  143b;  in  1860,  6376. 

FREE/SHADE,  a post-office  of  Middlesex  co.,  Virginia. 

FREE'STONE,  a new  county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  oi 
Texas,  has  an  area  of  about  840  square  miles.  The  Trinity 
River,  navigable  by  steamboats,  forms  its  N.E.  bounda.y, 
and  it  is  drained  by  Richland  and  Buffalo  Creeks.  Capital, 
Fairfield,  t'op.  6'81, 

FREEHTIORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FREE-TOWN.  or  ST.  GEORGE,  a town  of  Upper  Guinea, 
in  W'estern  Africa,  capital  of  the  British  .settlement  of  Sierra 
Leone,  on  its  VV.  coast.  Lat.  8°  27'  N.,  Ion.  13°  14'  W.  Pop. 
in  1847, 18.000.  It  is  enclosed  landward  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains:  is  regularly  built,  mostly  of  wood,  and  has 
various  schools,  government  offices,  and  barracks,  a theatre, 
and  around  it  many  European  country  houses. 

FREEtTOWN.  a post-township  of  Bristol  co.,  Mas.sachu- 
setts,  40  miles  S.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1521. 

FREETOWN,  a township  of  Cortland  co.,  New  York,  11 
miles  S.K.  of  Cortlandville.  Pop.  981. 

FREETOWN,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana,  64 
miles  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

FREETOWN  CORNERS,  a post-village  of  Cortland  co., 
New  York,  135  miles  IV.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

FREE  UNION,  a post-office  of  Albemarle  co.,  Virginia. 

FREGELLdH.  See  Ceprano. 

FREGENAL  DE  LA  SIERRA,  frA-Hfi-naP  drl  ]i 
a town  of  Spain,  39  miles  S.E.  of  Badajo.s.  lk>p.  5975.  It 
has  extensive  tan-yards  and  mannfictures  of  linens. 

FREGIO.NAJA.  fr.a-jo-na'yd,  a village  of  Italy  in  Lucca,  6 
miles  W.  of  Lucca.  It  has  an  ancient  monastery,  founded 
in  1107. 

FREIAMT,  frUamt,  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Emmendingen.  I’op.  2179. 

FREIBERG  or  FREYBERG,  fri'beRO.  a town  of  Saxony, 
capital  of  its  mining  district.  20  miles  S.W.  of  Dresden,  near 
the  Mulde.  Pop.  in  1861,  17,488.  It  is  enclosed  by  ancient 
fortifications,  is  well  built,  paved  and  lighted,  and  has  a fine 
cathedral,  with  some  remarkable  monuments  and  works  ol 
art,  an  orphan  asylum,  a gymnasium,  burgher  .school.  &c. , 
and  outside  of  the  town  is  the  old  cathedral  of  Freudenstein, 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  administration  of  mines,  and  foundries 
for  the  kingdom,  and  of  a famous  mining  aaidemy.  founded 
in  1765,  having  13  profes.sors.  Werner's  collection  of  minerals, 
a libi’ary  of  18,000  volumes,  and  attended  by  from  50  to  70 
pupils,  who  work  practically  in  the  neighboring  mines.  In 
the  vicinity  are  .said  to  be  about  130  mines  of  .silver,  copper, 
lead,  cobalt,  &c..  employing  139  officials,  5796  miners,  and 
supporting  a population  of  11.200  persons;  the  principal  is 
the  llimmelsfUrst.  one  of  the  most  productive  silver  mines 
in  Europe.  Extensive  smelting  works  and  foundries  are 
seated  at  Ilalsbriicke.  3 miles  distant.  Freiberg  has  also 
flourishing  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  woollen 
cloths  and  ca.ssimeres.  some  extensive  breweries,  and  the 
only  shot  foundry  in  the  kingdom.  It  communicates  by 
railway  with  Breslau  and  Schweidnifz. 

FREIBURG  or  FREY'BURG.  frI'boORG.  a city  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  Upper  Rhine,  on  the  'freis.im.  and  on  the 
Baden  Railway,  hy  wliich  it  coniTnunicates  with  Mannheim, 
Basel.  &c.,  75  miles  S.S.W’.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  (including 
suburbs)  16,883.  Elevatioh.  92!)  feet.  It  is  well  built,  and 
its  cathedral,  with  a spire  .380  feet  in  height,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  Gothic  edifices  in  Germany.  The  other  principal 
buildings  are  the  grand  ducal,  and  archbishop's  palaces.  3 
hospitals,  custom-house,  exchange.  &c.  Good  pnlilic  walks 
and  vineyards  replace  the  old  fortifications;  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  fish-market  is  a public  fountain  with  .i  statue  of 
the  founder  of  Freiburg.  Duke  Berchtold  III.  of  Zahrii’gen. 
The  University,  f )unded  about  14.54.  and  famous  as  a .school 
of  Roman  Catholic  theology,  has  about  229  students.  1'he 
town  has  numerous  museums,  a botanic  garden,  a gymna- 
.sium.  a school  of  forest  economy.  Herder's  Institute  of  Arts, 
various  other  public  schools,  and  a library  of  100. Ool)  volumes. 
Its  chief  sources  of  prosperity  are  its  University  and  other 
public  establishments;  but  it  has  al.so  manufactures  of 
chiccory.  chemical  products,  leather,  and  potash,  with  bell 
foundries,  gunpowder  and  paper  mills.  Near  it  is  the 
ruined  ca.stie  of  Zahringen. 

FREIBURG.  fiT'lOoRG.  a walled  town  of  Prussian  Si’  fia, 
36  miles  W.8.W.  of  Breslau,  on  the  railway.  Pop.  40UC.  It 
has  manufactures  of  linen  .and  tobacco. 

FREIBURG,  a village  of  Hanover,  18  miles  N.N.W.  cf 
Stade.  with  a port  on  the  Elbe.  Pop.  913. 

FREIBURG,  a canton  of  Switzerland.  See  Fretboitro. 

FREIBURG,  fri'l  obRCi,  a town  of  I'russia,  province  ol 
Saxony.  13  miles  S.W.  of  Merseburg,  in  a fertile  district  on 
the  Unstrut.  Pop.  2608. 

FREICHO.  See  Fkeixo. 

FREIDE.NSBURG.  Pennsylvania.  See  Friedensburo. 

FREIENOHL,  frPfh-rol',  a village  of  Prussian  Westphalia, 
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on  the  Ruhr.  Pop.  970.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
Biaiuil'aot’ire  of  woollen  ware.s. 

FR.iilii  \'8liRN.  frPeii-s§an\  a market-town  of  Iles.se-Darm- 
Btaat,  pr(  vince  of  Oberhes.«en,  circle,  and  9 miles  N.K.  of 
t .utn  en.  on  the  Seebach.  Pop.  Ibki. 

FUL;  iiHA.N,  frl'hln.  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia, 
33  miles  N.N.E.  of  Breslau.  P(  p.  1211. 

F'<K1  IIEIT,  fi  Flute,  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Bidschow, 
0 3 the  .\upe,  at  the  foot  of  the  llehhorugebirge,  25  miles 
E..N.K.  o<  Git.schin.  Pop.  *109. 

F.REliSSItETM,  frius'hime.  a market-town  of  Rhenish 
B.-ivaria,,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Landau.  Pop.  2191. 

FBKINW.ALDE.  frin'wdrdeh.  or  FBEYE.\W.\LDE.  fiP- 
en-Nvii'deii.  a town  of  Prussi.i.  province  of  Brandenburg,  on 
tile  AlK'der,  33  miles  N.E.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  3970.  It  has 
alum-wotks.  and  manufactures  of  sulphate  of  soda  from  the 
neighlsiring  springs  of  .\lexandrienbad  and  Freienwalde. 

FKEIN'WALDE.  a town  of  Prussia  province  of  Pomerania. 
32  miles  E.  of  Stettin.  Pop.  1180.  It  h.is  manufactures 
of  cloths. 

FREISING,  frPzing,  a town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the 
Isar.  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Munich.  Pop.  in  1845,  5350.  It 
Las  breweries  and  tobacco  factories. 

FREISTADT  or  FREYSTADT.  frr’statt,  a town  of  Pru.s- 
sian  Sile.sia.  23  miles  W.N.W.  of  Glogau.  Pop.  3330.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollens. 

FREISTADT,  a town  of  Western  Prussia,  16  miles  S.E. 
of  Marienwerder.  Pop.  1S75. 

FREISTADT.  a town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  palatinate,  on  the 
Schwar/.ach.  I’op.  798. 

FREl W.VLD.VU.  fri’wai'dow,  a town  of  Austrian  Silesia. 
40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Troppau.  1300  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop. 
1422.  It  has  a castle,  a paper  mill,  and  a hydropathic  esta- 
blishment. 

FR  EIXO  for  FRETCIIO)  D’ESPAD.\-A  CINTA,  fi  A'sho  dJs- 
pi'di-d-seenRl.  a village  of  Portujral.  province  of  Tras-os- 
Montes.  on  the  Douro.  45  miles  S.  of  Braga.  Pop.  845. 

FREIXO  (or  FREICII  ))  DE  NU.MSO.  fr.-i'.sho  d:l  noo- 
m6wx«,  a village  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beiia,  40  miles 
E.N.E.  of \ iseu. 

B'Rlv.IUS.  frA'zhiice',  (anc.  {Fi'rum  Jiillium  or  Fn'rum 
Ju'lii.)  a town  of  France,  department  of  5'ar.  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Draguignan.  It  has  a cathedral,  episcopal  palace,  and 
remains  of  Roman  walls.  At  St.  R.aphael,  a fishing  village 
1^  miles  distant,  Napoleon  disembarked  on  his  return  from 
Egypt,  in  179.).  and  reembarked  on  his  voyage  to  l’..lba  in 
1814.  Pop.  in  1852.  2665. 

FRELTGIISBURG,  free'ligs-burg,  a post-village  of  Ca- 
nada East,  CO.  of  Missisiiuoi,  28  miles  S.E.  of  St.  John’s,  and 
50  miles  from  Stanstead.  It  is  a poi-tof  entry. 

FRELS'BURG.  a post-office  of  Colorado  co.,  Te.xas,  about 
80  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Austin. 

F'REMGNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

FRE'MONT.  a county  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Iowa,  bordering  on  Mi.ssouri.  has  an  area  of  about  500  s{}uare 
miles.  The  Mi.ssouri  River  forms  its  entire  boundary  on 
the  W..  the  Nishnabatcna  River  and  Keg  Creek  flow  through 
the  county  towards  the  S.W.  The  surface  is  diversified: 
the  soil  is  said  to  be  good.  The  county  contains  a large  por- 
tion of  prairie.  Named  in  honor  of  Colonei  J.  C.  B'remont. 
cliief  of  the  exiilming  cxpeuiiion  lo  tiie  Ivocky  Mountains, 
to  Oregon  and  California.  Cajiital,  Sidney.  Pop.  ,5074. 

FREMONT,  a township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine. 

F'REM  »NT,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

FREMONT,  a post-office  of  Obion  co,.  Tennessee. 

F'REMONT,  formerly  LOWERISANDUSK  Y,  a po.st-village 
and  township,  capital  of  Sandusky  co..  Ohio,  on  the  left  or 
W.  bank  of  the  Sandusky  River.  24  miles  W.S.W.  of  San- 
dusky City,  and  105  miles  N.  b\  W.of  Columbus.  It  is  at 
the  head  of  navigation,  and  has  considerable  business.  The 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad  passes  through  the  place, 
and  steamboits  run  frequently  from  this  town  to  the  ports 
on  Lake  Erie.  It  has  a In  idge  across  the  river  and  contains 
a court-hou.se,  8 churches,  4 newspaper  offices,  2 banks,  1 
iro^i  foundry,  1 woollen  factory,  2 sash  and  blind  factories 
and  2 steam  fluuring-inills.  It  is  the  N.  terminus  of  the 
Fremont,  Lima  and  Union  Railroad.  Pop.  in  1850,  1725; 
in  I860,  3510;  in  1865,  said  to  be  ,5000. 

B’REMONT,  a post-village  in  the  S.  part  of  Shiawassee  co., 
Michigan, 

FRr.MONT,  a post-village  and  township  in  Steuben  co., 
Indiana,  about  160  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  736. 

FRE.MONT,  a township  in  Lake  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1005. 

FREMON  T,  a township  in  Bncluman  co.,  Missouri. 

FREMO.NT,  a jiost-village  of  Cedar  county.  Missouri, 
near  Sac  River,  110  miles  in  a direct  line  W.S.VV,  of  Jeffer- 
son City. 

FREMONT,  a thriving  post-village  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa, 
70  miles  8.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

FREMON  I',  a jiost-office  of  Steuben  co.,  Iowa. 

FREMONT,  a po.-,t-office  of  Brown  co.,  Wi.sconsin. 

FREMONT,  a post-village  of  Waujiacca  co.,  M isconein,  on 
Wolf  River.  11  miles  ."^.W.  of  Mukwa,  h.is  2 stores. 

FREMONT,  a post-village  of  Y<do  co.,  California,  is  situ- 
ateu  on  the  Sacramento  River,  in  the  E.  piu  t of  the  county, 
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of  which  it  is  the  capital,  about  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Benicia. 
Pop.  120. 

i’REMONT  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co..New  York. 

FRE5I0NT  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois. 

FREMONT’S  BASIN  or  FREMONT  BASIN.  See  Great 
Basin. 

FHENCHMANanA  FRENCH.  See  France. 

FRENCH,  a towi.ship  in  Adams  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  689. 

FRENCH  BRO.AD.  a po.st-office  of  Buncombe  co.,  North 
Carolina,  265  miles  W.  of  Raleij.h. 

B’RENCH  BROAD  RIVER,  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see. rises  near  the  ba.<e  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Ileiider.son 
county  of  the  former  state,  and  flows  nearly  north-westward 
into  Tennessee.  After  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Noli 
chucky.  it  turns  towards  the  S.W..  and  enters  Holston 
River,  4 miles  above  Knoxville.  The  whole  length  is  esti 
mated  at  290  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  to  Dand- 
ridge.  The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  tliis  river  is  very 
fine,  especially  at  the  Warm  Springs,  in  Buncombe  county. 
North  Carolina. 

F’RENCH  CAMP,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co.,  Mississippi 

FRENCH  CAM B,  California.  See  Castorio. 

B’RENCH  CREEK,  of  Che.ster  co.,  Pennsylvania,  enters 
the  Schuylkill  at  Phoeuixville.  It  affords  extensive  water- 
power. 

FRENCH  CREEK,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
called,  by  the  Indians,  Venango  Creek,  is  formed  by  two 
lirauches  which  unite  in  Erie  count}’.  It  flows  south-west- 
ward to  .5Ieadville.  where  it  takes  a S.E.  cour.se.  and  enters 
the  Alleghany  River  at  B’ranklin.  Venango  county.  The 
whole  leiigih  is  estimated  at  150niile.s.  Petroleum  abounds 
near  this  stream. 

FRENCH  CREEK.apo.st-village  andtown.ship  in  the  S.W, 
extremity  of  Chautauijua  co,,  New  Y’ork,  about  350  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  968. 

F'RENCII  CREEK,  a po.st-village  and  township  in  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  Mercer  co..  Pennsylvania,  on  French  CrCek,  210 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  883. 

B’RENCH  CR  EEK,  a township  of  Venango  co,,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1269. 

FRENCH  CREEK,  a village  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

FRENCH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co.,  Virginia. 

B’RENCII  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois. 

FRENCH  CREEK  CHURCH,  a post^iffice  of  Bladen  «>, 
North  Carolina. 

FRENCH  GROVE,  a post-village  ef  Bureau  co.,  Illinois, 
60  miles  N.  of  Peoria. 

FRENCH  GUIANA.  See  Guiana. 

T RENCH  ISLA.ND  an  island  of  Australia  Felix,  in  the 
harbor  of  Western  Port,  about  6 miles  long  and  5 broad. 

B’RENCH  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana. 

B'RE.NCII  LICK,  a pi-st-township  in  Orange  co.,  Indiana, 
88  miles  ?.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  1234. 

BOtENCII-M AN’S  BAY,  on  the  coast  of  Alaine.  Lat.  44° 
15'  N.,  Ion.  68°  25'  W.  It  ex'^ends  inland  nearly  30  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  .ibout  20  miles.  It  contains 
Mount  Desert  and  many  other  islands;  and  abounds  with 
indentations  forming  excellent  harbors,  which  are  at  all 
times  accessible,  being  never  obstructed  with  ice. 

B’RENCHMAN’S  CAP.  a lofty  mountain  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land.  5000  feet  high,  6 miles  N.E.  of  the  N.E.  corner  of  Alac- 
quarie  Harbor.  Lat.  42°  18'  S.,  Ion.  145°  42'  E. 

FRENCH  MOUN'TAIN,  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  New 
York. 

FRENCH  PARK,  a small  market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Roscommon,  I65  miles  S.W,  of  Leitrim.  Pop.  515. 

B'RENCII  RlV  fc.11,  of  British  North  America,  in  Canada 
VV’est,  flows  W.  from  Lake  Nipissing  into  Lake  Huron,  (or 
Georgian  Bay.)  wliich  it  enters  in  lat.  45°  53'  N,,  and  ion. 
81°  5'  W.,  after  a cour.se  estimated  at  55  miles. 

FRENCH  RIVER,  of  British  North  America,  in  Canada 
West,  joins  the  estuary  of  the  Abbitibbe  and  Moose  Ilivers, 
at  the  S.W.  corner  of  .iames  s Bay,  (Hudson's  Bay.)  Lat.  51° 
8'  N.,  Ion.  810  W. 

FRENCH’S  CORNER,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co..  Maine. 

FRENCH’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co.,  Penu.eyl- 
vania. 

I’RENCIPTOWN,  a po.st-village  of  Alexandria  township, 
in  Huntingdon  co..  New  Jersey,  is  situated  on  tlie  Delaware 
River.  16  miles  above  Lambertville.  It  has  3 churches.  2 
hotels,  5 stores,  I grist-mill,  and  1 .saw-mill.  The  Betvidere 
Delaware  Railroad  passes  through  it.  Po)).  about  800. 

FKENCHTOWN.  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn.sylva- 
nia.  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquel>anua  River,  alout 
134  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

FRENCHTOWN.  a landing-place  and  railroad  station  of 
Cecil  CO.,  Maryland,  on  Elk  River,  1 mile  S.  of  Elkton.  and 
64  miles  E.N.E.  of  Baltimore.  The  railroad  to  Newcastle  and 
Philadelphia  connects  here  with  the  Baltimore  siu.-on boats. 

FRENCHTOWN,  a poot-village  in  Upshur  co.,  W.Virj  inia, 
about  100  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Wheeling. 

FRKNCIITOWN,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop. 1777. 

FRENCH  VTL'LAGE,  a post-village  of  .8t.  Clair  co,  Illi- 
nois, 7 or  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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FllENCT!  VITJ.AOE,  a ^ illage  of  St.  Francis  co.,  Missouri, 
60  miler  S.W.  of  St  Louis. 

FKENCII'VILLK,  a po.st-villa?e  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  West  Lranch  of  the  Susiiuehanua,  14  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Clearfield. 

FKEN  ES.  a town  of  France.  See  Fresxes. 

FIIEN  l-.USE.  freh-nuz'.  or  GRAND  LAKE,  a lake  of  New 
Brunswick,  9 miles  E.  of  Fredericton,  9 miles  long  by  2 wide, 
and  in  some  pbaces  40  fathoms  deep. 

FRENS'lIAM,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Hants  and 
Surrey. 

FUEXTO.  See  Fortore. 

FRENZE  fri^nz,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FUESII'FORD.  a market-town  of  Ireland, _iu  Leinster,  co., 
and  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Kilkenny.  Pop.  2075.  It  has  an  an- 
cient church,  formerly  part  of  an  abbey. 

FRESIIFJHD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

FRESH  I‘OND.  a post-office  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York. 

FRESII'Wa'TER,  a parish  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1|  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Yarmouth.  The  cliffs  of  Freshwater  Bay  are  per- 
foiated  by  remarkable  caverns,  and  surmounted  by  a light- 
house. , ,,  , 

FRESNAY.  fivi'n.ab  or  FRt7NAY-LE-YlC0MTE,  fri'n.V- 
lelt-vee'koNt/ atown  of  France,  department  ot  .''art he.  Hi  miles 
Vv.S.W.  of  Mainers,  on  the  Sarth-e.  Pop.  in  1S52.  3371,  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  of  table  and  other  linens. 

Fit  ESN  A YE.  L.\  lii  friV'nab  a towu  of  France,  department 
of  Sarthe.  8 miles  N.W.  of  Mamers.  Pop.  in  1852.  14.52. 

Fivl'iSNEDA  or  LA  FRESNEDA,  Id  fre.s-niVni  a town  of 
Spain,  in  .\r.igou,  70  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Teruel,  and  15  miles 
S.E.  of  .\lcaiiiz.  Pop.  1635. 

FRESNES  or  FRENES.  frain,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Orne,  12  miles  N.  of  Domfront.  Pop.  in  1852.  2108. 

FRESN  ES,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  S.  of 
the  Scheldt,  5$  miles  N.  of  Yalenciennes.  Pop.  in  1852.  4913. 

FRESNES  SUR  .\PANCE.  frain  suR  d'pSNss/,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  llaute-Marue,  23  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Langres.  Pop.  1252. 

FRESNILLD.  fr^s-neePyo.  a decayed  mining  town  of  the 
Me.xican  Confederation.  25  miles  N.W.  of  Zacatecas.  P.  8000? 

FRESNO-DE-L.\-VEG.\,  fr6s'no-dA-l4-vd'g.4,  a town  of 
Spain.  16  miles  S.  of  Leon,  near  the  Kl.s.a.  Pop.  2(161.  - 

FRES.N’iYElj-Vl  EGG.  fi-5sbio-61-ve-A'go.  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Leon.  :J4  miles  S.W.  of  l alladolid.  between  the  rivulets  of 
Lanzon  and  Menines.  Pop.  1616. 

FRES.\t)Y-LE-GR.\ND,  fra'nwd'-leh-grftNO,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Aisne,  arroudis.semeut  of  St.  Quentin. 
Pop.  in  1852.  4001. 

FRESSE.  fr&ss.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute- 
SaOne.  8 miles  .N.E.  of  Lure.  Pop.  28,58. 

FRESSE.  a vill.age  of  France,  department  of  Vosge.s,  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Kemiremont.  near  the  .Moselle.  Pop.  1200. 

FRES'SINGFI  EI,D.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  4 
miles  S..S.E.  of  Ilarlestou.  Pop.  1456.  Archbishop  Saucroft 
was  born  and  died  here. 

FRES'TON  or  FRIS'TON,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

FRI-.T.VVAL,  fr.A'td'vdP.  a tow  n of  France,  department  of 
Loir-et-Cher.  on  the  I/nre.  9 miles  N.E.  of  Yendome.  Near 
this  the  troops  of  Philip  Augustus  were  totally  defeated  by 
the  English  in  1194. 

FR  ETH'ER.N  E.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

FRET'  I’ENII  AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FREUCHIE.  fru'Kee.  a village  of  Scotland,  co,  of  Fife,  2 
miles  E.  of  Falkland.  Pop.  713. 

FREUDENBERG.  froiMen-ViAnfl'.  a village  of  Germany,  in 
Baden,  on  the  Main,  8 miles  W.S  \V.  of  IVertheim.  P.  1718. 

FREUDE.N’BERG.  a town  ofRhenish  i’lussia, government, 
and  39  miles  S.S.W.  of  .\rnsberg.  Pop.  675. 

FREUDE.NBERG.  a village  of  Rhenish  Pru.s.cia,  govern- 
mentof  Treves,  circle,  and  6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Saarburg.  P.745. 

FREUDENSTADT.  froi'den-stdtt'.  a town  of  Southern  Ger- 
many. in  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  Black  Forest,  on  the  Miug. 
46  miles  S.IV  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  4130.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  white  lead,  and  Prussian  blue. 

FREUOENTII.^L.  froiblen-tdr,  a walled  town  of  Austrian 
Silesia,  circle,  and  20  miles  W.  of  Troppau.  Pop.  3608.  It 
has  a large  palace,  a IMarist  college,  a high  school,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  linen  and  woollen  cloths. 

FREUDENTIIAL.  a village  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  Nec- 
kar.  4 miles  W.N.W.of  Besigheim.  with  a royal  castle.  P.  833. 

FRE\’ ENT,  frelA'A.vob  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais.  on  the  Canche.  21  miles  W.  of  .\rras  Pop. 
ill  1S52.  36.50.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens  and  woollens. 

FRKWS'VILLE.  a post-village  of  Chautauqua  co..  New 
York.  A.bout  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  .Maysville. 

FBEYBERG.  frPbARG.  (Moravian,  IVzilHm,  pzhee'bon,)  a 
tcwn  of  Moravia.  42  miles  E.N.E.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  3600.  It 
rt-iH  a Piarist  college  and  a gymnasium. 

FREYBdltG,  a citv  of  Baden.  See  Freiiiurg, 

FREYBURG.  f-PbOORO,  FRI inURG,  froe'booR/.  or  FREI- 
BURG IN  UECIITLAND,  frPbCdRG  in  liKPlAnt,  a town 
t»f  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name. 
i>n  tile  Sariiie,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Bern.  Pop.  10,454.  It  is 
highly  picturesque,  and  enclosed  by  ancient  walls;  and 
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con.sists  of  the  upper  or  French  town,  and  the  lowev  <>x 
German  town  on  the  brink  of  the  rivor,  here  crossn^ 
by  a stone  bridge,  2 wooden  bridges,  and  a fine  iroo 
suspension  bridge.  905  feet  in  length,  28  In  breadth,  ana 
174  feet  in  elevation,  completed  in  18.34.  Fribourg  hag 
many  quaint  old  hou.ses.  a cathedral  with  a spi’’c  27a  r-g-t 
elevation,  a .Jesuits'  monastery,  college,  town-hall,  dijce.san 
school,  museum,  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  work  house,  pn- 
soM.  public  baths,  several  libiaries.  and  medical,  natural  his- 
tory. and  antiquarian  societies;  with  manufactures  of  wool- 
leu  cloths,  straw  hats,  hardware,  porcelain,  and  lealliei, 
sugar-refineries,  dye-hou.ses,  and  a considerable  annual 
cattle  market. 

F It EYBURG,  FREIBURG,  or  FRIBOUItG,  a canton  of 
Switzerland,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  canton  of  Bern. 
.Ari  a.  5c5  square  mih  s.  Pop.  105,523,  mostly  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. It  is  situated  mo.stly  in  the  basin  of  the  Aar.  and 
partly  in  that  of  Thiele  and  Lake  Neufcbatel  Surface 
hilly  in  the  S.  and  E.,  where  it  is  traversed  by  ramifica 
tions  of  the  Berne.se  Alps:  culminating  points,  the  Dent  de 
Brenlaire,  7723  feet.  Dent  de  Folligran,  7716  feet,  and  Mom 
Moleson.  6583  feet.  Principal  rivers,  the  Sarine  and  the 
Broie.  The  greater  part  of  Lake  Morat  is  in  tills  canton 
Agi  iculture  is  the  cliief  occup.ation  of  the  people  in  the  N., 
and  cattle-rearing  in  the  S.  districts.  Corn  is  grov.’n  suffi- 
cient for  home  consumption,  and  dairy  husbandry  is  more 
advanced  than  in  any  otlier  Swiss  canton.  Timber  and 
peat  are  important  products.  The  inhabitant.s  are  mostly 
of  Gallic  descent,  and  French  is  the  prevalent  language  in 
the  towns;  but  German  is  spoken  in  the  N.E.,  and  Ro- 
man sch  in  the  S.  Chief  tow  us,  Frey  burg,  Romout,  and 
Bulle. 

FREYCINET  (frPse-n?t')  HARBOR,  an  inlet  of  Shark  Bay, 
in  IVestern  Australia.  Lat.  26°  20'  S..  Ion.  114°  E. 

FREYCINET  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific,  in  Dangerous  Ar- 
chipelago. Lat.  77°  55'  S.,  Ion.  140°  52°  W.  Discovered  by 
Duperry  in  1823. 

FREYCINET’S  PENINSULA,  of  Yan  Dieman’s  Rand,  on 
the  W.  coast,  forming,  with  Schouten's  Island,  the  E.  side 
of  Oyster  Bay.  Lat.  42°  18'  S..  Ion.  148°  20'  E. 

FRF.YEN  WALDE.  See  Freie.\w.\i,de. 

FREY-OE.  (Frey-oe.)  fri  b'yh.  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Norway,  stiff  ofTrondhjem.  immediately  S.ofChristiansuud 

FREYS'BUSIl,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  New 
York,  about  340  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

FREYSTADT,  a town  of  Pru.ssia.  See  Freist.vdt. 

FREYSTADT  or  FREISTADT.  fri'stAtt.  a town  of  Upper 
Austria,  on  the  railway  between  Lintz  and  Budweis.  18  miles 
.N.N.E.  of  lantz.  Pop.  3000,  It  has  2 castles,  a Piarist  college, 
and  a hi, ill  school. 

FREYSTADT,  a town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  circle,  and  11 
miles  N.W.  of  Teschen.  Pop.  900. 

FREYST.ADTEI.,  (Freystadtel.)  fiPstJt'tel.  or  FREYSZ- 
TAK.  frAs'tAk',  a market-town  of  Hungary.  15  miles  N.W. 
of  Neutra.  on  the  M'aga.  opposite  Leopoldstadt.  Pop.  4660, 

FREYSTROPE.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

FREYWALDAU,  of  Austrian  Silesia.  See  Freiwai.dau. 

FREYWALDAU.  fri’wiirdOw.  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
49  miles  IV. N.W.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1020. 

FRHAR'S  POINT,  a pnst-village  of  Coahoma  co.,  Mis.sissip- 
pi,  150  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jack.son. 

FRIAS,  free'^s,  a small  town  of  Spain,  35  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Burgos,  near  the  Ebro.  Pop.  1210.  It  gives  the  title  of  duke 
to  a distinguished  family. 

FRIAUL.  of  Italy.  See  Friuu. 

FRIBOURG.  Switzerland.  See  Fretrurg. 

FRIBUSS.  freeO.oo.ss,  FRUBIS.  (Friibls.)  frilffils,  or  FRU- 
PAS,  (FrUpas.)  frii’pAs.  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Elbo- 
gen,  in  the  Erzgebirge.  84  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Prague. 

KUICENTO.  a town  of  N'aple.s.  See  Frigento. 

FRICK,  frik,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau,  8 
miles  N.  of  Aarau.  Pop.  1817.  The  Frickthal.  of  which  it 
is  the  capital,  is  a valley  of  about  100  square  miles  in  e.xtent, 
with  a population  of  20,000,  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  and 
employed  in  cotton  spinning,  and  trading  in  cattle,  wine, 
and  timber. 

FRICK ENHAUSEN,  frik'en-hOw'zen.  a town  of  Bavaria, 
in  Lower  Franconia,  on  the  NIain.  S.E.  of  IViirzburg.  P.  1052 

FRICK  LEY.  England.  See  Clayton-with-Fuicki.ey. 

FRICK'S  GAP.  a post-village  of  Walker  co.,  Georgia,  200 
miles  N.IV.  of  Milledgeville. 

FRUDAYTHORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

FKIEDAU,  free'ddw,  or  FRIDAU.  free'dOw,  a village  and 
lordship  of  Lower  Austria.  6 miles  S.W.  of  St.  Polten.  P.  700. 

FRl  EDBERG,  freedtoAnG  orfreet/bARG.  a town  of  Bohemia, 
27  miles  W.S.W.  of  Budweis.  on  the  Moldau.  Pop.  789. 

FRl  EDBERG,  freed^bARG.  a town  of  Styria,  39  miles  N.E, 
ofGriitz.  on  the  Pinzau.  Pop.  550. 

FRIEDBERG.  a town  of  Au.strian  Silesia.  47  miles  N.W. 
of  Troppau,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schlippe  and  Setzdorf 
Pop.  931. 

FItlEDBKRG,  freedT)ARG,  a fortified  town  of  Ilesse-Darm- 
stadt.  on  the  Frankfort  and  Cassel  Railway.  21  miles  N.  of 
Frankfort.  Pop.  2700 
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FKIEDBERG,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
4 miles  E.S.E.  of  Augsburj?.  Pop.  2000. 

FKIEDBERG  oi  FRIEDEBEUG,  free'deh-b^RG',  a town  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg.  56  miles  N.E.  of  Frank- 
fort, on  the  Peza.  Pop.  4540.  It  is  surrounded  by  lakes, 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  woollen  cloth  factories  and  tan- 
neries. 

FRIEDEBERG,  or  FRIEDEBERG-AM-QUEISS,  free'deh- 
beRG'iin  kwiss,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  46  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Liegnitz.  on  the  Queiss.  Pop.  2140. 

FRIEDEBERG,  O'BER,  a town  of  Silesia,  19  miles  S.  of 
Liegnitz.  Here,  in  1745,  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by 
Frederick  II. 

FRIKDEBURG,  freeMeh-bddRG',  a village  of  Hanover,  in 
East  Friesland,  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Aurich. 

FRIKDEOK,  free'd^k,  a town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  14  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Teschen,  on  the  Ostrawiv.za.  Pop.  3700.  It  has 
a large  ca.stle,  a pilgrimage  church,  mineral  baths,  and  ma- 
nutactures  of  linen  cloths. 

FRI  EDENSBURG,  free'denz  burg.  a village  of  Schuylkill 
CO.,  Pennsylvania.  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pottsville. 

FRIEDEXSVILLE,  free'deuz-vill,  a post-office  of  Lehigh 
CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

FRIEDERSDORF.free'ders-doRf'.orFRIEDERSDORF-AM- 
QUEISS.  (im  kwiss.)  a frontier  village  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
20  miles  S.  E.  of  Gbrlitz,  on  the  Queiss.  Pop.  1266. 

FRIED  ERSDQRF  - AN  - DER  - L AN  DSK  RON  E,  free'ders- 
doRf'-ln-di^u-lSnts^ro-neh.  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Silesia,  W.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  977. 

FRIEDEWALD,  free'deh  w.^lt',  a market-town  of  Ile.s.se- 
Cassel,  province,  and  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Fulda.  Pop.  1545. 

FRIEDEWALDE.  free'deh-w^l'deh,  a village  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  on  the  railway  from  Neisse  to  Brieg,  about  45  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Breslau. 

FRIEDL.^ND.  freed'l.and  or  freet/lant,  a tow'n  of  Germany, 
in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz'.  30  miles  N.E.  of  New  Strelitz.  Pop. 
4656.  It  has  manufactures  of  various  fabrics,  and  an  active 
trade  in  horses. 

FRI  EDL.\ND.  a town  of  Eastern  Pru.s.sia.  government,  and 
27  miles  S.E.  of  Kbnigsberg.  Pop.  2478.  Here  the  French  de- 
feated the  allied  Ru.ssians  and  Prussians.  14th  of  June,  1807. 

FRIEDL.^ND.  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Buntzlau,  N.of 
the  Lausnitz  Mountains.  68  miles  N.N.E.  of  Prague.  Pop. 
3497.  It  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  Wallenstein,  who.se  castle 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

FRIEDL.A.ND.  a town  of  Pru.ssia.  province  of  Silesia,  46 
miles  S.W.  of  Breslau,  on  the  Steinau.  l*op.  1.343. 

FRIEDBAND.  freedMdnt.  a market-town  of  .Moravia,  on  the 
Ostrawitza.  44  miles  E.  of  Olmutz.  I’op.  1905. 

FRIEDLA.ND.  a market-town  of  Moravia,  22  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Olmutz.  in  a valley  on  a m luntain  slope.  Pop.  754. 

FR I EDBAND  M.\RKISCH.  freed'ldnt  uiaR/kish,  a town  of 
Prussia.  120  milet<  W.S.W.  of  Marienwerder.  Pop.  2300. 

FRIEDli.\ND.  PRUS'SIAN.  a town  of  Prussia,  70  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Marienwerder.  Pop.  K Oo. 

FRIEDRICHROD.V.  freed'riK-ro'dd.  a town  of  Germany, 
duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha.  9 miles  S.W.  of  Gotha.  Pop.  2130. 

FRI  EDRICHSFELD.  freed'riKs  felt',  is  a station  on  the 
Mayn-Neckar  Railway,  in  Baden,  between  Heidelberg  and 
Ladenburg. 

FRI  KDRICIISFELDE.  freed'riKs-fJl'deh.a  village  of  Prus- 
sia, province  of  Brandenburg,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Potsdam. 
Pop.  1010. 

FRI  EDRICHSIIAFEN,  freed'riKs-hd'fen.  or  BUCHHORN, 
bddK'hoRn.  a town  of  M urtemberg.  at  the  S.  terminus  of  the 
Wurtemburg  Railway',  on  Lake  Constance.  Pop.  1672. 

FRIEDRICHSHAMN,  freed'riKs-hdm,  a town  of  Ru.ssia, 
In  Finland,  on  a peninsula  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  110  miles 
W..N.1V.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Pop.  1026. 

FRIEDRICHSHULD.  Prussia.  See  Billerbeck. 

FRI EDRICHSRUH.  freed'iitts-roo',  a village  of  Germany, 
In  Holsteiti.  on  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg  Railway,  18  miles 
S.E. of  Hamburg. 

FRIEDRICHSSTADT.  See Frederickstadt. 

FiilKDRICHSTH AL.  freed'riKs-tdl'.  a town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  15  miles  N.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  1058. 

FRIEDuIOKSHALL,  Norway.  See  FREnERiCKSHAtn. 

FRI END'FIELD,  a post-office  of  Marion  di.strict.  South 
Carolina. 

FRIENDLY,  fr^^ndMee.  (or  TONGA,  ton'gd.)  ISLANDS,  a 
collection  of  upwards  of  150  islands  in  the  Pacdfic  Ocean, 
^mp(  sing  the  To.nga  and  FEE.tEE  groups,  (which  see.)  be- 
tween lat.  1.3°  and  25°  S.,  and  Ion.  172°  W.  and  17.°  E. 
Pi-incipil  islands.  Tacanova.  Ambow,  and  Tongataboo.  They 
were  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1643.  but  received  their  col- 
lective name  from  C >ok.  See  Polynesia. 

FRI  E.N'DS.  a post-office  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York. 

FBI  END.S’  GROVE.a  post-village  of  Charlotte  co.,  Virginia, 
104  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

FRIl.ND'SIIlP,  a post-township  of  Knox  co.,  Maine,  36 
miles  S.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  770. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a post-village  and  township  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  New  York  and  brie  Railroad.  373 
miles  from  New  York  City.  The  village  contains  4 clinrches, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Congregational,  and  Uuiversalist,  a 
716 
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national  hank,  an  academy  of  music  and  another  academy. 
Tlie  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  wool-growing. 
Total  population,  1889.  Pop.  of  village  about  800. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a post-village  of  Anne  Arundel  co.,  Mary- 
land, 25  miles  S.  by  of  Annapolis. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a post-office  of  Fairfax  co.,  Virginia. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a post-village  of  Guilford  co.,  North  Caro 
lina.  95  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a post-office  of  Sumter  district.  South  Ca 
rolina. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Alabama. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Mis.sissippi. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Texas. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a post-office  of  Saline  co.,  Arkansas. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a post-office  of  Dyer  co.,  Tennessee. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a post-office  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a post-office  of  McDonougli  co.,  Illinois. 

FRIENDSHII*,  a tow-nsliip  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin. 

FRIENDS’ SHAW'NEE/  LABOR  SCHOOL,  of  Kansas,  is 
situated  3 miles  W.  of  Kansas  and  about  2 miles  from 
Westport.  Missouri.  It  h.is  30  pupils,  who  are  instructed  in 
learning,  agriculture,  and  domestic  matters,  and  is  supported 
by  the  three  Yearly  Meetings  which  have  it  in  charge,  Avith- 
out  any  aid  from  the  ludians.  The  farm  contains  over  200 
acres  of  land  in  fence,  and  its  proceeds  afford  a surplus  for 
sale.  The  Friends  have  been  laboring  among  the  Shawnees 
for  fifty  years,  including  the  period  before  their  removal. 

FRI  ENDS'Vl  LLE,  a post-village  of  Su.squehanna  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 140  miles  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  202. 

FRIENDSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Mary- 
land, about  40  miles  W.  of  Cumberland. 

FRIE.VDSVILLE,  a village  of  Blount  co..  Tennessee,  on  a 
small  affluent  of  Ilolston  River,  2 miles  from  the  latter. 

Fill  ENDS  VILLE.  a post-village  of  Wabash  co.,  Illinois,  8 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  IMount  Carmel. 

FRIESACII,  free'z^K.  a town  of  Prus.sia.  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, 33  miles  N.W.  of  Potsdam,  w'ith  a station  on  the 
railway  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg.  Pop.  2300. 

FRIESACII.  fiWzaK,  or  FRISCHES  5VASSER.  frish'os 
wis/ser.  (anc.  Virunumf)  a town  of  Austria,  in  Illyria,  22 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Klagenfurth.  on  the  Metnitz.  Pop.  1273. 

FRIESENHEl.M,  fiee'zen-bime',  a village  of  Germany,  in 
Baden,  8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Offenburg.  Pop.  2034. 

FRIESENHEIM.  a village  of  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  on  the 
Rhine,  about  3 miles  S.W.  of  Mannheim.  The  allied  armies 
cro.ssed  the  Rhine  here  in  1814.  Pop.  1200. 

FRIESLAND,  f.eez'laiid.or  VRIESl.AND.  frees'ldnt,  (Fr. 
Fme,  freez:  L.  Frisia.)  a province  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Area.  1272  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1863,  282,481.  The  surface  is  fiat,  and,  being  below 
the  level  of  the  .sea,  its  coasts  are  protected  by  dykes.  Much 

of  it  consists  of  sandy  heath.s.  Capital,  Leeuwarden. 

Adj.  FRIE.SIAN,  freezh'yan,  and  Friesic,  free^zic;  iuhab 
Frie.slander  or  Fri.sian.  ’ 

FRIESLAND,  ^EAST,)  Principality  of.  the  N.W.  por- 
tion of  Hanover,  forming,  with  llarlingerland,  the  di.strict 
of  Aurich.  See  Hanover. 

FRI ESGYTHE.  free'zoi-teh,  a town  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  on  the  Soeste,  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Oldenburg. 
Pop.  1036. 

FRTESG’IIORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FRIES'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FRIG'ATE  ISLE,  an  inhabited  island  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  easternmost  of  the  Seychelle  group.  Lat.  4°  32' 
S.,  Ion.  56°  E. 

FRIGENTD,  fre-ji^n'to.  or  FRTCENTO.  fre-chdn'to,  (anc. 
Pirqurnflum  ?)  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Ultra,  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  3000.  Here  arc- 
some  ancient  ruins. 

FR]GIL1AN.\.  fre-ne-le-d^nd.  a town  of  Spain,  27  miles  E. 
of  Malaga,  near  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  2596. 

FRIGNANO.  freen-yd'no.  (Maggiore.  mdd-jc/ra,  and 
Minore.  me-nn'r.l.)  two  contiguous  villages  of  Naples,  pri/- 
vince  of  'I’erra  di  Lavoro,  10  aud  11  miles  S.W.  of  Caserta. 
United  pop.  2356. 

FRII,SMI.\M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

FRIM'LEY.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

FRINCO,  frin'ko.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Alessandria,  7 miles  N.  of  .4sti,  on  the  A'ersa. 
Pop.  1080. 

ERIND.S'BURY.  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Kent. 

FRI.NG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FRING'FORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  ofOxfoid. 

FRI.N'GYBAZA  RL  a town  of  British  India,  presidency,  .if 
Bengal.  16  miles  S.E.  of  Dacca,  on  a river  uniting  the  Ganges 
and  Megna. 

FBI  NESTED,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

FRIN^'CN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  12  mllM 
S.E.  of  Manningtree.  A great  part  of  the  parish  has  been 
swept  away  by  the  sea. 

FRIO.  CA  PE.  a promontory  of  Brazil.  See  Cape  Frio, 

FRIOCKH  EJM.'free'ok-heem'.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.oi 
Forfar.  6^  miles  .N.IV.  by  N.  of  Arbroath  r.^p.  1104 

FRISANCO.  fre-siln'ko.  a town  .ff  .^ust.-ian  Italy,  go»s«x> 
ment  of  Venice,  near  Friuli.  Pop.  2200 
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FRTSWR'S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Warwick  co.,  Indiana. 

FHISBV-ON-TIIE-WKEAK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
I^eicester. 

FKISCHAU.  frish'dw,  a viliage  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  20 
miles  E.  of  Znaiui.  Pop.  705. 

FUISCIIAU  or  FRISSAWA.  fris-si'«^J.  a village  of  Aus- 
trian Moravia.  30  miles  from  Gross-Meseritsch.  Pop.  767. 

. FRISCH K-IIAFF.  frish'eh  hif.  (“Freshwater  Bay  or  La 
goon.”)  an  extim.sive  lagoon  of  Eastern  Pru‘<sia,  between  lat. 
SI''  15'  and  5-1'  45'  N.,  Ion.  19-^  15'  and  2U°  25'  E„  .‘■eparated 
from  the  Baltic  by  the  Frische-Nehrung.  a tongue  of  land  38 
miles  in  length,  by  1 mile  in  breadth,  and  at  the  N.E.e.xtre- 
mity  of  which  it  communicates  with  the  Baltic  by  a channel 
3/i^mile  across.  Length  of  the  Haff  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  57 
miloii;  average  breadth.  5 miles.  Depth  in  no  place  more 
than  12  feet.  It  receives  the  Pregel  and  Passarge  Rivers, 
and  two  arms  of  the  Vistula  at  its  delta.  The  towns  of 
Pillau.  Fischhausen.  and  Brandenburg,  are  on  its  shores. 

FRISK^NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FKIS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

FRITIPELSTOCK,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

FK'TIPVTLLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FRIT''rENDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

FRIT'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FRITTOX.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

FRI  PWELL.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

FRfTZL.\R,  frits'laR,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Ilesse-Cassel, 
16  miles  S.W.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  3049.  It  has  an  Ursuliue  con- 
vent. 

FRIULI,  fre-ooffee,  (It.  pron.  free^oo-le;  Ger.  Frioul. 
free'Owl:  anc.  Folrum  JuUii.)  an  old  province  of  Northern 
Italy,  formerly  divided  between  the  empire  of  Austria  and 
the  Venetian  territory,  now  forming  the  circle  of  Goritz, 
part  of  Triest,  and  the  delegation  of  F'riuli,  (capital,  Udine.) 
in  Lombardy. 

FRIZ'ELBURG,  a post-office  of  Cariol  co..  IMaryland. 

FROBGSHER  STRAIT,  in  British  North  America,  between 
Hudson’s  Strait  and  Northumberland  Inlet,  leading  from 
the  ocean  W..  and  separating  the  di.stricts  of  Metaincog  and 
Nita.  Length,  2t0  miles;  medium  breadth.  30  mile.s.  Its 
shores,  on  both  sides,  are  rugged  and  mountainous.  It  was 
discovered,  in  1576.  by  Sir  Martin  Frobisher. 

FROCESTER,  fros'ter,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Gloucester. 

FRODESLEY.  frodzffee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

FRODHNGH.\M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FIIODINGHAM,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Fork,  East  Riding. 

FROU'SHAM.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  on 
the  Mersey  and  AVeever  Rivers,  co.,  and  11  miles  N.E.  of 
Chester.  Pop.  in  1851,  6382.  chiefly  employed  in  s.alt-works 
and  cotton  manufactures.  The  town  has  a fine  old  church, 
a grammar  school,  and  a graving-dock  for  building  ves.sels. 

FROD.<HAM,  a lordship  in  the  above  parish,  11  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Chester.  Pop.  1022. 

FROEN,  (Froen.)  fid'en,  an  island  of  Norw.ay,  off  its  W. 
coast.  F>at.  61°  47'  N. 

FROEN.  (Froen.)  a village  and  pari.sh  of  Norway,  115  miles 
N.AV.  of  Christiania,  on  the  Lougan.  Pop.  of  parish,  4800. 

FROG  LEVEL,  a village  of  Newberry  district.  South  Caro- 
lina. on  the  Greenville  and  Columlia  Railroad.  40  miles 
from  Columbia.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  changed  to 
Prosperity. 

FROG'TOWN,  a district  in  Lumpkin  co.,  Georgia. 

FROHBURG.  fro'bo^RG,  a town  of  Saxony,  21  miles  S.S.E. 
)f  Leipsic.  Pop.  2523. 

FR()'HNA,a  village  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Perry  co.,  Missouri, 
about  5 miles  from  the  Mississippi  River. 

FROHNLEITEN,  frouMi'ten,  a village  and  railway  station 
of  Styria.  14  miles  N.  of  Gratz. 

FROHSDORF.  frosMoRf.  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  on 
the  Leitha,  near  Wiener-Neustadt.  with  a ca.stle,  the  resi- 
lence  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  and  the  Duchess  d’Angou- 
leme  in  1849. 

FROHSE,  fro'seh,  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  govern- 
ment, and  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Elbe.  Pop.  932. 

FRO.ME,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  flows  past 
Frampton  and  Dorchester,  into  Poole  Bay. 

FRO.ME,  a river  of  England,  an  affluent  of  the  Lugg,  co. 
of  Hereford. 

FROME,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  which  after  a 
N.  course  of  20  miles,  flows  into  the  Avon. 

FROME,  or  FRO.M  E SELtWOOD.  a parliamentary  borough, 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer.set,  19  miles  S.E. 
ot  Bristol,  is  plea.santly  .situated  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  declivity 
cf  a hill,  at  the  base  of  whii  h flows  the  river  F'rome.  Great 
improvements  have  taken  place  of  late  years.  Vx'th  as  regards 
the  widening  of  the  streets  and  the  construction  of  the 
houses.  The  town  is  now  lighted  with  gas  and  supplied 
with  water.  There  are  3 parish  churches  in  Frome,  besides 
places  of  worship  for  B.aptists.  Indepemients,  Wesleyans, 
Piimitive  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  the  Society  ol 
Fr  ends.  The  schools  and  charities  are  one  British,  one 
National,  four  Dissenter.s’  schools,  and  one  attached  to  each 
of  he  three  churches,  besides  a number  of  respectable  pri- 
fa«i  schools.  There  are  also  a blue-coat  school,  in  which 
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25  boys  are  clothed  and  educated,  and  a chnrit}  s^’hool  for 
20  girls.  There  is  a floui-ishing  savings-bank  ir)  the  tr.  ^ r. , 
and  n literary  association  was  formed  in  1844,  whicl.  mei 
with  immediate  success.  Frome  has  been  Ifutg  celebiated 
for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  particularly  broad- 
cloths  and  cassimeres.  8ilk.  livery  cloths,  can  iage-li^unga 
and  hats,  are  also  manufactured  to  a considerable  extent 
The  river  F’rome  is  crossed  at  the  town  by  a neat  stone 
bridge  of  five  arches.  The  environs  are  beautiful,  and  ,iro 
adoiTied  by  numerous  handsome  mansions  and  villas.  Fiomo 
returns  a member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I’op.  in  1851, 
10.148. 

FROME,  BISHOP’S,  a parish  of  England.  See  Bishop’s- 
Frome. 

F’ROME.  LOWFIR,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester,  an 
affluent  of  the  .Avon. 

FROMFl,  UPPER,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester, 
an  affluent  of  the  Severn. 

FROM  IS'l’A,  fro-mee.s'td.  an  old  and  decayed  town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  20  miles  N.  of  Palencia.  near  the  Canal  of 
Castile.  Pop.  1029.  1 1 has  brandy  distilleries. 

FRO.NSAC.  fr('l^'«'sdk^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde,  on  the  Dordogne,  opposite  Libourne.  Pop.  1.529. 

F'llONT,  frAxo,  (U.  Fnmg.)  a village  of  the  Saiaiinian 
States,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Turin,  on  the  Amalone.  P.  13o4 

FRON'i’FllRA,  fron-t;Ve-rL  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Alemtejo,  12  miles  E.  of  Aviz.  Pop.  2480.  The  Portu 
guese  defeated  the  Spaniards  here  in  1663. 

F’RO.NTFIN  AC,  fron'te-ndkt,  (Fr.  pron.  frAxo'teh-n^k'.)  a cc 
of  Canada  AVest,  bordering  upon  Lake  Ontai  io.  near  its  out 
let.  and  extending  to  lat.  45  N.  It  is  intersected  by  two 
[imposed  railways,  and  interspersed  by  numerous  small 
lakes  and  rivers.  The  Rideau  Canal  connects  Kingston,  in 
this  CO.,  with  Bytown.  Capital,  Kingston.  Area,  1342 
siiuare  miles.  Pop.  .30.735. 

FRONTENAY,  fr6x°'teh-n.V.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Deux-Sevres.  arrondissement  of  Niort.  1 1 was  once 
a fortified  town,  but  was  taken  and  dismantled  by  Louis 
A’lII.,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Pop.  1482. 

FRO.NTENH A USEN.  fron'ten-how'zen,  a market-town  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  A ils,  52  miles  ,N.E.  of  Alunii  h.  Pop.  1007. 

F’RONTERA  DE  TAB.ASCO,  L.V.  Id  fron-t.Vrd  dA  td-bd.s'ko, 
a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  department,  and  on 
the  'I'abasco.  about  3 miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Caiibbean 
Sea.  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  San  .luan  Bautista,  (A’illa  Ilermosa,) 
of  which  it  is  the  port.  It  has  some  stone  dwellings,  but  its 
houses  are  mostly  of  mud  and  bamboo.  The  principal 
building  is  the  custom-house.  About  1 mile  distant  is  a 
fort  on  the  river.  It  exports  logwood,  cocoa,  timber,  dj'e- 
woods,  and  drugs. 

F’RONTIFlRt.  a post-office  of  Clinton  co..  New  York. 

F'RONTIGNAN,  frANc'teen'ySNc/.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Herault.  on  the  lagoon  of  Maguelonne,  12 
miles  S.AV’.  of  .Montpellier.  Pop.  1966. 

FRONTON,  f^AN«'tA^'G^  a village  of  France,  depai  tment  of 
Haute-Garonne,  16  miles  N.  of  Toulouse.  Pop.  2225. 

FRONTON,  fron-tont,  a village  of  Cameron  co..  Texas,  on 
Point  Isabel  and  on  the  Laguna  del  Madre.  a few  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  about  30  miles  E.N.E.of  Browns^  ille. 

F'RONT  ROYLAL,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of 
AA’arren  co.,  A irginia,  140  miles  N.N.AA’.  of  Richmond,  and 
1 mile  E.  of  Shenandoah  River.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  a valley  between  the  river  and  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  rail- 
road fi'om  Alexandria  to  Strasburg  passes  through  this  vil- 
lage. and  a plank-road  20  miles  long  connects  it  with  AA'in- 
chester.  The  water-power  of  the  river  has  been  improved 
by  the  erection  of  numerous  flouring-mills.  F ree  pop.  412. 

FROOAIE  ST.  QU  EN''fI.\.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Dorset. 

FROOME  A’AU'CHUl’CH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Dorset. 

FROSINONE.  fro-se-no^nii.  (anc.  Frmivn.)  a town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Pontifical  States,  on  the  Co,sa.  an  affluent  of  the  Sacco, 
near  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  and  48  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rome. 
Pop.  76(0.  Its  vicinity  is  notorious  for  brigandage,  to  re- 
press which  it  has  a special  tribunal.  It  is  a bishop's  .see, 
has  some  antiquitie.s.  and  is  the  seat  of  a large  annual  fair. 

F' ROSIN  ONE.  a delegation  of  the  Papal  States,  composed 
of  a small  isolated  portion  called  Ponte  Corvo,  enclosed  within 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  of  Frosi- 
none  Proper,  bounded  S.AA’.  and  S.  by  the  .Alediterranean. 
Area,  about  800  English  square  miles.  The  S.AA'.  portion  of 
the  delegation  is  occupied  by  the  Pontine  Marshes.  P.  148,378. 

F’ROSOLONE,  fro-so-lo'n.\.  a village  of  Naple.s,  province  of 
Molise.  11  miles  E.  of  Tsernia.  Pop.  4200. 

FROSSASCO.  fros-sds'ko,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
4 miles  N.  of  Pinerolo,  on  the  Noso.  Pop  1398. 

FROSSAY,  fro.s's.V.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Loire-1  nferieu re.  on  the  Loire.  18  miles  AV.  of  Nantes.  P.  2820. 

F’ROST.  a post-office  of  Pocahontas  co.,  A’irginia. 

FROSTGlURG.  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co..  Maryland 
on  the  Cumberland  Road,  10  miles  AA’.  of  Cumberland  A 
large  ([uantity  of  stone  coal  is  procured  in  the  vicinity. 

FROSH'FINDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

FROST  A’lLLAGE.  a post-village  of  Canada  Flast,  co.  ol 
Shefford,  40  miles  N.AV.  cf  Staustead,  and  62  miles  from 
Montreal. 
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FROTTSTEDT  frotf/st^tt,  a village  of  Germany,  Saxe- 
Tottia.  on  the  Thurinjiian  Railway,  90  miles  W.  S.W.  of 
Ilalle.  A railway  4 miles  lonp:,  connects  it  with  Waltei  shausen. 

FKGUARD.  froo-an^,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Meurthe.  on  the  Paris  and  Strasbourg  Railway,  5 miles  N.W. 
of  .Nancy. 

FKOW'LESWORTII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

FROX'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

FROX'FIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts.  It  has 
an  endowed  hospital  for  50  widows.  (30  being  those  of  clergy- 
men,' founded  by  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  in  1086. 

I'llOYEN  or  FROJEX,  fro^y^n,  an  i.sland  of  Norway,  off 
its  \V.  coast,  stiff,  and  52  miles  W.N.W.  of  Trondhjem,  sepa- 
rated from  Ilitteren  Island  by  Froy-fiord.  Lat.  63^  40' N., 
Ion.  8°  40'  E.  Length  from  E.  to  W.,  20  miles;  greatest 
breadth.  8 miles. 

FIlOYLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  ITants. 

FKO'ZE.X  CR  EEK.  a post-office  of  Breathitt  co.,  Kentucky. 

FltO'ZE.M  S'ritAlT,  in  Briti.sh  North  America,  is  between 
Southampton  Island  and  Melville  Peniusula.  Lat,  60°  N., 
Ion.  S5°  W.  Average  breadth,  15  miles. 

Fix  U BIS.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Frihuss. 

FRU(l.\ROLO.  froo-gd-roRo,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, on  the  Turin  and  Genoa  Railway,  4 miles  S.S.E.  of 
A.lessandria. 

FItUGES.  frUzh.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Pas-de- 
C£ilai.s.  32  miles  W.N.W.  of  Arra.s.  Pop.  1852,  3052  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollens  and  hosiery. 

FRUIT,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois. 

Fix  UIT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

F I!  U IT  II I LL,  post-office,  Edgefield  district.  South  Carolina. 

FRUIT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Christian  co.,  Kentucky,  190 
miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

FRUIT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Vigo  co.,  TndLana 

FRUI'AS,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Fkiruss. 

FRUSI.NO.  See  Fuo.sino.vf,. 

FHUTIGEN,  froo'ting-en.  a flourishing  village  of  Switzer- 
land. canton,  and  27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  liioO. 

FKY'BURG,  a village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 

10  miles  S..S.E.  of  .\llentown. 

FUYBURG,  a post-office  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

FBYBURG.  a small  post-village  of  .\uglaize  co.,  Ohio. 

FRY EBURG,  fri’burg.  a post-village  of  Oxford  co..  Maine, 
on  the  left  bank  of  .Saco  River.  58  miles  W.S.W.  of  .\ugusta. 
It  is  built  principally  on  one  broad  street,  finely  .shaded,  and 
cont.iins  a church,  a hotel,  and  a flourishing  academy.  A 
south-easterTi  branch  of  the  White  Mountain  range  termi- 
nates at  this  village,  rendering  the  scenery  highly  pictu- 
resiiue.  Daniel  Webster  was  for  some  time  a teacher  in  the 
academy  at  this  place.  Pop.  of  the  township.  1623. 

FR  Y ER.V  I .\G.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

FRYMR’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama. 

FKYEIUS  IMNDS,  a post-office  of  Burke  co.,  Georgia. 

FBYM^E.'J,  friPken,  a lake,  or  rather  chain  of  lakes,  in 
Sweden,  N.  of  Car’lstad.  It  stretches  from  N.  to  8.  about 
4U  miles,  and  seldom  exceeding  a mile  in  width,  has  the 
appearance  of  a broad  river.  It  dischai-ges  itself  into  Lake 
Wener  by  the  Nors.  Fryksdal.  the  name  of  the  valley  in 
which  it  lies,  contains  some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  Sweden, 
and  is  .sometimes  called  Swedish  Switzerland. 

Fit  Y'.'<Ti)N  E,  FEIURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Hiding. 

FItYST  ).NE,  MONK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Hiding. 

F UBT  .\  E.  foo-bee'n.A.  a village  of  Piedmont,  9 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Ales.sjtndria.  Pop.  22.')1. 

FU't’.\,or.IU'AN  DF  FU'CA.  (Sp.  pron.  Hoo-dn'  di  foofl<3,) 
a str.iit  of  .North  America,  in  Oregon  Territory,  leading  from 
the  I'a  Ific  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  S.  of  Yancouver  Island, 
and  f'lt  uiing  a part  of  the  British  and  United  States  bound- 
ary line.  Lat.  of  entrance  48°  lU'  .N..  Ion.  121°  W. 

FUOECCHIO.  foo-chMUke-o,  a town  of  Tuscany,  on  the 
Arii'i.  23  miles  W.  of  Florence.  Pop.  5233. 

FUOEOCHlO.a  lake  of  Tuscany,  province  of  Pisa,  is  about 
7 mil  -s  long,  by  3 miles  average  breadth,  and  flows  by  a 
small  stream  S.W.  to  the  .\rno. 

FUCl.NO.  LAGO  Id'go  foo-chee'no,  or  CELANO,  ch'\-ldffio, 
(anc.  Furi’nns  Lafcus,)  a lake  of  Naples,  province  of 
Ajiruzzo  Ultra  11..  about  11  miles  long,  5 miles  broad,  and 
35  miles  in  circuit.  It  lies  2181  feet  above  sea-level, 
enclosed  on  the  N.E.,  E..  and  .8.E.,  by  the  Apennines,  S. 
by  .Mount  Salviano.  and  W.  by  the  Roman  suleApennines, 
and  isopen  only  on  the  S.W..  leaving  the  country  in  that  direc- 
tion exp  )sed  to  its  inundations.  A remedy  was  attempted 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  caused  an  aiiueduct  to  be 
constructed  across  Salviano.  for  tin*  purpose  of  di.schariring 
fbe  surplus  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  Garigliano.  Of  this 
vast  work,  on  w hich  36.060  slaves  are  said  to  Intv.e  labored 

11  years  there  are  only  a few  remains,  'file  lake  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcaTio. 

FUEG  ),S.  fw.Vgoce,  foo-.-l'goce.  (i.  e.  fires,”)  one  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  in  the  .Malay  Archipelago. 36  miles  N.of 
Miiidan.ao.  Lat.  9°  N.,  Ion.  123°  30'  E.  Length.  26  miUxs, 
by  6 miles  in  breadth.  It  is  so  named  from  having  in  its 
centre  a volcanic  peak. 
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FUEGO,  VOLCANO  DE,  vol-kS'no  dA  fwA'go.(foo-A'go,)  i.e 
“fire-volcano,”  a mountain ofCentral  America,  stateofGuato 
mala.  26  miles  W.  of  the  Volcano  d'Agua,  (“  water  volcano.”' 
Violeiit  eruptions  freqmmtly  take  place,  and  smoke  is  com 
monly  seen  issuing  from  one  of  its  peaks. 

FUENCALIEN'i’E,  fwfn'kA-le-^n't.A  or  foo-en'kA-le-^n^tA,  a 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  45  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ciudad  Real 
Pop.  2165. 

FUEN-CIIOO,  FUEN-TCIIOU,  or  FUEN  CIIOO-FOO,  fw5n' 
choo'fooL  a considerable  towm  of  China,  province  of  Shansie, 
on  the  right  lank  of  the  Fuen-IIo,  56  miles  S.W.  of 'Paiyiian 

FUENGIROL.A.  fw'en'ne-rofli.  a town  of  Spain,  20  miles 
S.W.  of  Jlalaga.  on  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  1182. 

FUEN-HO,  fw^n'hoL  a riverof  China,  province  of  Shansee, 
joins  the  Iloang-IIo  in  lat.  35°  30'  N.,  Ion.  110°  28'  E..  after 
a couise  niosily  S.,  and  supposed  to  be  navigable  for  300 
miles.  The  cities  of  'Taiyuan,  Fuen-choo,  Piu-yang,  and 
Kiang.  are  on  its  banks. 

FUEN-LABRAD.A,  fw?m'lA-brA/oA.  a village  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile.  9 miles  S.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  2627. 

FU  E N -L  ABR  A D A-D  E-  LOS-MUNT  ES.fwgn'l3-brA'rA-dA-loce- 
mon't^s.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  100  miles  E.  of 
Badajos.  Pop.  1029. 

FUEN-MAYOR,  fwAn'md-yoR^  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  6 miles  W.  of  Logrofio,  near  the  Ebro.  Pop.  2037. 

FUENS.ALIDA.  fwjn'.sA-leehiA.  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  16  miles  N.W.  of 'Toledo.  Pop.  2739. 

FUENSAN'TA,  fwAn'sAn'tA,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  58  miles  S.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  1831. 

FUEN-'TCIL  )U.  a town  of  China.  See  Fuen-choo. 

FUENTE-ALAMO,  fwAnR.A-A'lA  mo,  a town  of  Spain,  18 
miles  S.  of  Murci.a.  I'op.  6250. 

FUEN'T  E-ALBI LDA,  fwJn'ta-Al  beelMA.  a village  of  Spain, 
in  Valencia,  24  miles  from  Albacete.  Pop.  1117. 

FUEN'TE-CAN'TOS,  fw'6n'tA-kdu/toce,  a town  of  Spain,  48 
miles  S.E.  of  Bad.a.jos.  Pop.  5190. 

EUE.NTE-DEL- ARCO,  fw^n'tA-dJl-dR'ko,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Estiemadura.  86  miles  from  Badajos,  on  the  N.  slope 
of  the  Sierra  .Morena.  Pop.  1100. 

FUEN'TE-DEI>-FHESNO,  fwAn'tA-dAl-fr?sfno,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  La  Mancha,  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo. 
Pop.  2315. 

FUENTE-DEWI AESTRE,fw^n/t.A-d&l-md-Js'trA,  a town  of 
Spain.  36  miles  S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  01(:6. 

FUENTE-DE-PEDRO-NARRO,  fwAn'tA-dA-pA'nro-naR/RO,  a 
town  of  Sp.ain,  in  New  Castile,  50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cuenca 
I'op.  1200. 

FUEN'TE-EL-SAUCO,  tw§n'tA-Al-sowtko,  a town  of  Spain, 
48  miles  S.W.  of  Valladolid.  Pop.  2599. 

FUEN'TE-ENCARRUS.  fxvAn'tA  An-kAr.'p.oce,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Valencia.  5a  miles  from  Alicante.  Pop.  1475. 

FUENTE-GUINALDO,  fwAn'tA-ghe-ndPdo,  a town  of 
Spiin,  in  Old  Castile,  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo. 
Pop.  1283. 

FUEN'TE-IIERTDOS,  fw?nR.A-.A-reeffioce,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia.  64  miles  N.YV.  of  Seville,  in  a mountainous 
district.  Pop.  1229. 

FUENTE-L.A-HIGUERA,  fwSn'tA-lA-e-gA'rd,  a town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Valencia,  43  miles  N.W.  of  Alicante. 
Pop.  2620. 

FUEN'TE-L.A-PE5f.A,  fwAn'tA-lA-pAn^d,  a town  of  Spain, 
29  miles  S.YV.  of  Zamora.  Pop.  1576. 

FU ENTE-OV E.1  U N A,  fw^nRa-o-vA-Hoo'nd,  (anc.  Mf'Jlmra. ?) 
written  also  FU ENTE-ABFJUN A,  fwAn/tA-d-iiA-Hoc/nA.  and 
FUEN'TE-OBE.IUNA.  fwAn't.A-o-vA/Hoo'nd.  a town  of  Spain, 
36  miles  N. IV.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  4600.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  leather. 

FUEN'TE-PALMERA,  fwAn'tA-pdl-m.A/rd,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  .Andalusia,  25  miles  S.W'.  of  Cordova,  in  a plain.  P.  1556 

FUEN'TEPELAGO,  fwAn-tA-pAFA-go.  a town  of  Spain,  10 
miles  N.  of  Segovia.  Pop.  1352.  It  manufactures  linen. 

FUEN'T  ERR  ABl  A.  in  Spain.  See  Fontararia. 

FU  ENTES-D  E-AN  DA  LUCI  A,  fwAn'ti^s-dA-An-dd-loo-thee'd, 
a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  32  uiiles  E.N.E.  of  Seville. 
Pop.  5915. 

FUENTES-DE-D0.\-BER3IUDA.  fwJn'tfs-dA-don-bdK-moo'- 
nd.  a town  of  Spain,  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Palencia.  Pop.  3605. 

FUEN'TES-DE-EBRO,  fwAnRAs-dA-affiro.  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Aragon.  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Saragossa  on  the  Ebro.  P.  1 140. 

FUENTES-DE-LA-CAMPANA,  fw^nR^s-d.A-ld-kdm-pd'nd, 
a town  of  Spain,  27  miles  E.N.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  8072. 

FUEN'TES-DE-LEO.\,  fwAn'tAs-dl-l-i  on',  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Estremadura.  50  miles  S.  of  Badajos,  on  the  borders  of 
Seville.  Pop.  2926. 

FUENTES-DE-ONORE,  fwAn'tAs-dA-o-no'rA,  a town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Salamanca,  16  miles  S.W'.  of  Ciudac. 
Rodrigo,  and.  in  1811.  the  scene  of  various  engagements 
between  the  linglish  and  French  troops. 

FUEK'TE,  fwArRA.  a small  island  off  the  N.W'.  coast  of 
South  America,  New  Granada,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  8j 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Cartagena. 

FUER'TE,  RIO  DE.  ree'oda  fwAn/UA.  a river  of  Mcxix'an 
Confederacy,  in  Cinaloa.  enters  the  Gulf  of  Calif(*rnia.  lat. 
20°  56'  N..  Ion.  109°  10'  W.,  after  a W.  course  of  abcut  180 
miles.  See  Villa  dll  Fuerte. 
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FUEKTE,  EL.  See  VitLA  del  Fuerte. 

FUERTE  DE  SAN  JOSfi,  fwSR'tA  dA  sAn  Ho-sd/,  a town 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata,)  95  miles  N.E.  of 
Tucuinan. 

FUERTE  VENTURA,  fwgR'td-vgn-too'rJ,  or  FORTE  VEN- 
TURA, foR'td-vAn-too'iA,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  Archipelago,  separated  from  Lanzarote,  on 
the  N.  by  the  canal  of  Bocayna.  Lat.  of  its  N.W.  point  28° 
42'  N.,  Ion.  14°  1'  W.  Area,  758  square  miles.  Pop.  Il,8f0. 
It  is  less  mountainous  than  the  other  Canary  Islands.  Sur- 
face deficient  in  streams,  but  has  some  tracts  of  great  fer- 
tility. 'I'he capital  is  Betancuria,  with  a pop.  of9C0;  Cabras 
on  the  E.  coast,  with  the  principal  harbor,  has  a population 
of  22l)0,  and  is  rapidly  extending.  See  Can.aries. 

FUERTY,  fu-er'tee,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught. 


CO.  of  Roscommon. 

FUUA,  foo'gd,  an  island  of  the  IMalay  Archipelago,  Ba- 
buyanes, 25  miles  N.  of  Luzon,  and  about  85  miles  in  cii  cuit. 
Lat.  19°  N.,  Ion.  121°  20'  E. 

FUGELOE,  (Fugelbe,)  footgh§h-ld'Ah.  an  island  of  Norway, 
Finm.ark.  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Lat.  79°  18'  N..  Ion.  20°  40'  E. 

FCG  EN,  (fiigen.)  tii'ohen,  a village  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  Zillerbach,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ilai  tberg,  25  miles  E.  of  Innspruck.  Pop.  814. 

FUG'GLESTON.  a parish  f England,  co.  of  Wilts.  1 mile 
N.  of  Wilton.  It  has  2 endowed  hospitals  for  aged  persons. 

FUII.N  EN,  an  island  in  the  Baltic.  See  Funen. 

FULAILEE.  foo-lMee',  or  FULLALEE.  flll-ld-lee',  a river 
of  Sinde.  forming  the  E.  arm  of  the  Indus  at  the  delta.  It 
leaves  the  Indus  about  12  miles  N.  of  Hyderabad,  which 
city  it  insulate.s.  by  sending  off  a branch  to  rejoin  the  main 
stream  15  miles  below.  Thence  it  is  called  Goonee. 

FULANGA,  foo-ldiUgA,  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.’  It  is  surrounded  by  a coral  reef. 

FUIVBECK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FUL'BOURNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge, 

FUl/BROK  E,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  W'arwick. 

FURtBROOK,  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Oxford. 

FULDA.  fodl'dA,  a river  of  Germany,  joins  the  Werra  to 
form  the  Weser.  after  a course  of  90  miles. 

FtJLD.\.  Cl  in  iliarly  called  FULD,  tbold  or  ft561t,  a walled 
town  of  Germany,  llesse-Cassel,  on  the  Fulda.  54  miles  S.E. 
of  Cassel.  Pop.  9670.  It  has  a fine  cathedral,  bishop's 
palace.  Franciscan  and  Benedictine  monasteries,  numerous 
hosidtal.s.  asylums,  an  arsenal,  prison,  and  workhou.se. 
Most  of  its  inhal.itants  are  Roman  Catholics,  over  whom, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Fulda  has  supreme  eccle- 
siastical juri.sdiction.  Public  institutions  compri.se  a Ro- 
mi^n  Catholic  seminary,  Protestant  gymnasium,  lyceum.with 
a public,  liln'ary,  school  of  industry,  orphan  asylum.  &c. 
Manufictu”es  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  tobacco,  and  leather. 

FUL'D.Vll.  a post-village  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana,  10  miles 
from  the  Ohio  Itiver. 

FU LEK,  foo'lSk',  a village  of  Hungary,  district  of  Little 
Cumania.  18  miles  S.E.  of  Festh.  Fop.  2600. 

F'lLE.  XAGY,  (Nagy-Fule.)  n6  lj-fu’l;V,  a village  of  Hun- 
gary. Th'ther  Danube,  co.  of  Stuhlweissenburg,  near  Vesz- 
prim.  Pep.  l';00. 

Fl'1/F'  )';CD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  Ea.st  Riding. 
2 miles  S.  of  York.  Principal  edifices,  barracks,  and  a 
Friends'  liu.r.tic  asylum,  termed  ‘‘the  Retreat.” 

M.i.GfNtUM  or  FULGINIA.  See  FoLtGxo. 

FUL  ft  A M,  A parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middle.sex,  on  the 
Tharoes.  5v  milts  S.W.  of  St.  Paul’s,  London.  It  is  mostly 
Imd  our  in  .’Ich  market  gardens;  has  some  hand.some  man- 
sions. with  ahn.s-houses,  schools,  and  other  charities,  'i'he 
palace  of  I’ulham,  a residence  of  the  Bishops  of  London 
since  che  leign  of  Henry  VII.,  is  a large  and  commodious 
brick  quadrangle,  surrounded  by  beauliful  grounds,  and  en- 
circled by  .-.moat  communicating  with  theT'mames.  Pop. 9319. 

FUIJGN  ).  a town  of  Italy.  See  Foligxo. 

FUL'LER’S  FOXNT.  a posbvillage  of  Cole  co.,  Illinois,  70 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 


FULLKRSVILLE  or  FULLERYTLl.F  IRON  WORKS,  a 
post-vill.age  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York,  on  a tributary  of 
the  Oswegatcliie,  3 ni'les  E.S.E.  of  Little  York,  and  28  miles 
S.S.W,  of  Canton.  It  contains  a grist  mill,  .and  extsn.dve 
manufactori.'s  of  iron,  one  of  which  for  making  malleable 
iron  is  c.apable  of  producing  120H  pounds  per  day. 

Fl'L'LETRY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FULIiSTl'il  N,  (Fiillstidn,)  fi'.lFstine,  a vil’age  of  Austrian 
Silesia.  15  miles  from  .Tiigerndorf.  Pop.  766. 

FU Ll,-SL'TtTt>.\.  palish  of  England,  co.  York.  EastRiding. 

FI- LLWl)i)D'S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Mecklenburg  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

FU  L'.M  ER.  a parish  ot  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

FUI/.^IODESO^^  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FfJLtN  ECK.  a villagecf  England,  co. of  York,  ^ est  Rid'ng, 
b miles  S.W.  of  Leeds.  The  inhahitiints  are  mostly  Mora- 
vian.s,  who  settled  here  in  t7'2.S.  and  have  a largi  boys’  and 
girls’  school,  a cliapel,  and  a species  of  convent  for  single 
brethren  and  sisters. 

FULNECK.  FULNEK.  fbdi'uAk,  or  FULNIK,  fooPuik,  a 
fowii  of  Moravia,  26  miles  N.E.  of  Prerau.  Pop.  3500.  It 
hfts  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 


FUL-SEE,  (FUl-See.)  fUl-sa  or  fUl-za,  a lake  of  Denmark, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  J utlaiid,  bailiwick  of  Ribe.  It  is  nearly 
rectangular,  with  exception  of  a small  narrow  expanse  in  the 
S.E.,  where  a small  stream  furnishes  its  principal  supply  of 
water.  It  is  about  ,30  miles  in  circuit,  and  area  8 geogra- 
phical square  miles.  Its  greatest  depth  is  about  22  feet. 

FUL'STOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

FULTA,  foSl'tA,  written  also  FOUL'l’A,  (anc.  Phaldta,  “ fer- 
tility,”) a considerable  village  of  British  India,  presidei  c} 
of  Bengal,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Calcutta,  on  the  E.  hank  of  thi 
Hoogly,  which  here  affords  a safe  anchorage. 

FULTON,  fodl'ton,  a county  in  the  E. N.E.  part  of  New 
York,  has  an  area  of  about  530  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  East  Canada  Creek,  and  isdr.ilned  principally 
by  it  and  Sacandaga  River,  with  their  tributaries,  which 
afford  valuable  water-power.  'I'he  surface  is  hilly  and  un- 
even, and  in  some  parts  mountainous.  The  soil  is  genei  ally 
fertile.  The  railroad  connecting  Albany  with  Utica  passes 
through  the  S.W.  corner  of  this  county.  Organized  in  1838, 
having  previously  formed  part  of  Montgomery  county,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Robert  Fulton,  who  first  successfully  ap 
plied  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  boats  in  America.  Capital, 
Johnstown.  Pop.  24,162. 

FULTON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Pennsylvania,  bor- 
dering on  Maryland,  has  an  area  of  about  380  sejuare  mil  s. 
It  is  traversed  by  Conoloway  and  Licking  Creeks,  afiluents 
of  the  Potomac.  'I'he  surface  i.s  mountainous.  Cove  Moun- 
tain forms  the  E.  boundary,  and  Sideling  Hill  traverses  the 
W.  part.  'I'he  valleys  have  .some  fertile  land,  and  the  high- 
lands are  covered  with  timber.  A large  part  of  the  county 
is  unsettled.  It  is  inter.sected  by  a turnpike  from  Chamhers- 
burg  to  Bedford.  It  was  formed  a few  years  ago  out  of  the  E. 
part  of  Bedford  county.  Capital,  McConnellsburg.  Pop.  9131. 

FUL'L'ON,  a county  of  Arkansas,  situated  in  the  N.  part  of 
state,  bordering  on  Missouri,  contains  860  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  White  River,  and  the  Big  North  Fork  of  that 
river.  'I’he  surface  is  hilly  or  undulating,  and  the  soil 
mostly  fertile,  especially  along  the  streams.  Capital,  Salem. 
Pop.  4024,  of  whom  3936  were  free,  and  88  slaves. 

FUL'i'ON,  a county  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Ken- 
tucky, bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  the  State 
of  'I’ennessee,  has  an  area  estimated  at  200  square  miles, 
'fhe  surface  is  diversified ; the  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Formed 
in  1845,  out  of  part  of  Hickman  county.  Capital,  Hickman. 
Pop.  5317,  of  whom  4239  were  free. 

FULTON,  a county  in  tlie  N.W.  part  of  Ohio,  bordering 
on  Michigan,  contains  337  sijnare  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
liffin’s  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Maumee.  'I'he  surface  is 
nearly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Formed  a few'  years  ago 
by  a division  of  Lucas  county.  Capital,  Ottokee.  Pop.  14,043. 

FULTON  county,  situated  in  the  N.  part  of  Indiana,  con- 
tains 366  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  'lippeeanoe 
River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  is  diveisifioJ  by 
forests,  prairies,  and  oak  openings.  The  soil  is  mostly  produc- 
tive. It  abounds  in  iron-ore.  and  is  liberally  supplied  with 
water-power.  Organized  in  1836.  Capital,  Rochester.  Pop. 
9422. 

FULTON,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an  area 
of  870  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Illi- 
nois River,  intersected  by  Spoon  River,  which  divides  it 
into  nearly  e([ual  parts,  and  also  drained  by  Otter.  Put- 
nam’s. and  Copperas  Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
and  diversified  by  beautiful  prairies  and  forests,  wliich  in  a 
state  of  nature  w'ere  of  nearly  equal  extent,  'i'he  .s(  il  i.s  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  Rich  mines  of  stone 
coal  have  been  opened  in  the  county.  The  Spoon  River 
furni.shes  motive-power  for  numerous  mills.  'I'he  banks  of 
the  rivers  and  creeks  are  well  timbered.  'Ihe  Illinois  KiT-  r 
affords  great  facilities  for  exporting  produce;  and  the  C'ni- 
cago  and  Quincy  Railroad  passes  througli  the  noitheru 
part  of  the  county.  Capital,  Lewistown.  Pop.  33,338. 

FUL'I'ON,  a post-village  in  Yolney  towmship,  Oswego  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Oswego  River,  24  miles  N.W.  of  .'Syracuse 
It  is  situated  on  the  Oswego  Canal,  on  the  right  (E.)  bank 
of  the  river,  w hich  has  a fall  of  38  feet  in  a mile,  iirodm  ing 
a fine  water-jiow'er,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream 
passes  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railroad.  It  has  6 churches, 
2 banks,  1 newspaper  office,  a seminary,  an  academy,  an  iron 
foundry,  and  numerous  mills.  Pop.  of  the  township,  8045  ; 
of  the  vilbige,  aliont  38()0. 

jH  TILTON,  a township  In  the  central  part  of  Schoharie  co., 
New  York.  Pop.  2944. 

FUL'rON,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

FULTON,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co..  Pennsylvania. 

.i'UL'i'ON,  a post-villace  in  Davie  co.,  North  Carolina,  on 
Yo  Ikin  River,  110  miles  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

FULTON,  a pcst-village  in  SuiXiter  district.  South  Caro 
linb.  40  miles  S.E.  of  Columbia. 

FCLTO-N,  a post-olfice  of  Cobb  co.,  Georgia. 

F'UL'l'ON,  a post-office  of  Dallas  to.,  Alabama. 

FUL'I'ON.  a post-vill:ige.  capital  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mi.ssis- 
sippi.  on  the  'rombighee  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
210  m.lea  N.N.E.  of  Jac'sson.  Small  steamboats  ascend  to 
this  place  in  high  wate:-.  Pop.  from  300  to  4O0. 

FULTON,  a post-village  of  Hempstead  co.,  Arkansas,  od 
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RM  River.  140  mile."  S.W.  of  Little  Kr-A.  A plank-road  has 
been  coimm.nced  l)et\reen  this  place  nnd  Camden. 

FULTi.»N,  a post-vidaire  of  LauderOale  co.. Tennessee,  on  a 
bluff  of  the  M_ssissippi  River,  about  miles  N.  of  Memphis. 

FULTON,  a towmhip  of  Fulton  co..  OLio.  Pop.  IliiO. 

FULTON,  a post  Tillage  and  townshi  > of  Hamilton  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  P.iifer,  immediately  V ve  Cincinnati,  of 
which  it  isasubuto.  High  hills  rise  ehind  the  village 
not  more  than  a few  aundred  yards  from  the  river,  and  con- 
tain valuable  quarries  of  limestone,  sui.aole  for  building. 
Fulton  contains  6 churches,  10  boat-yards,  a dry-dock,  a 
rolliiig-niill,  a foundry,  and  several  steam  mills,  i^teambout 
building  constitutes  the  chief  business  of  the  place.  Pop. 
about  ,')000.  It  now  forms  the  17tli  ward  of  the  city. 

FU  LTON,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Rock  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  IKOO. 

FULTON,  Stark  county,  Ohio.  See  Can.\l  Fu.',tox. 

FULTON,  a post-village  in  Barry  co.,  Michigan,  130  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Detroit. 

FULTON,  a town.shlp  in  Fountain  co.,  Indiana.  P.  799. 

FUI/fON.  a post-office  of  Fulton  *0..  Indiana 

FULTO.N,  a village  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois,  on  Spoon  River. 

FULTON  or  FULTON  CI  TV.  a pest-village  of  Whitesides 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Mi>siss!i>pi  River,  and  on  the  Chicago, 
Fulton  and  Iowa  R.R.,  136  mih'S  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  1512. 

FULTON,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Callaway  co., 
Missouri,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City,  and  12  miles  from 
the  Missouri  River.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  T'he 
former,  which  was  established  in  1848.  is  a beautiful  edifice 
210  feet  long,  and  5 stories  high,  containing  112  apartments. 
The  people  of  the  county  gave  .fl2  000  and  460  acres  of  land, 
to  Secure  the  location  of  this  institution.  The  village  con- 
tains several  chniches,  academies,  and  a branch  hank. 
There  are  large  manufactories  of  eartlienware  iu  the  place. 

FULTON,  a postoffice  of  Jackson  co..  Iowa. 

FULTON,  a post-village  of  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin,  near  Rock 
River,  about  .3-1  miles  S.E.  of  Madison. 

FULTON  CFNTRE,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois. 

FUL'T0NII.4M,  a post-village  in  Fulton  township.  Scho- 
harie CO.,  New  York,  on  Schoharie  River,  about  35  miles  W. 
by  S.  of  '.’bany. 

FUL'  L'U.VHAM,  or  IINIONTOWN,  a post-village  of  xMus- 
kinguro  co..  Ohio,  57  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

FUL'fON  HOUSE,  post-vill.age,  Lancaster  co.. Pennsylvania. 

FULTON  LAKLS,  in  Hamilton  and  Herkimer  cos..  New 
York,  consists  of  6 or  8 small  lakes  connected  with  xMoose 
River  by  short  outlets. 

FULTONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Glen  town.ship,  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  Mohawk  River, 
44  miles  W.N.W^of  Albany.  It  contains  1 or  2 churches,  seve- 
ral st(wes,  Ac. 

FULVri  FORUM.  See  Valenza. 

FUL'VVbJOD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

FUMAY,  fii'm/J,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ar- 
dennes, on  the  Meuse,  16  miles  N.  of  Mezieres.  Pop.  in 
18.V2.  3447.  It  stands  very  picturesquely  among  wooded 
heights,  two  of  which,  termed  the  Denies  tie  la  Meuse,  ("la- 
dies of  the  'leuse.”)  overhang  the  river. 

FUMEL.  fu'mMt,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  on  the  Lot.  26  miles  N.E.  of  Agen.  Pop.  1349. 

FUMONE.  foo-mohii.  a town  of  the  Papal  States,  7 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Frosinone.  It  contains  a castle  .situated  on  a 
height,  and  famous  as  the  place  in  which  Pope  Celestinus 
was  imprisoned,  after  having  been  forced  to  resign  the  pope- 
dom to  Boniface  VIII.  Pop.  lUOO. 

FUNCHAL,  foon-shdP,  the  capital  town  of  the  island  of 
Madeira,  on  its  S.  coast.  Lat.  of  the  Biitish  con.sul  s house, 
32037' 7"  N.,  Ion.  16°  54' 7"  IV.  Pop.  18.00  >.  Mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year,  67°’6;  winter,  630‘5;  summer.  71°'6.  Its 
white  houses,  built  on  declivities,  give  it  a hand.some  appear- 
ance from  the  sea.  and  its  streets  are  well  paved  though  nar- 
row. 'The  chief  edifices  are  a cathedral,  the  governor’s  resi- 
dence. hospital,  and  theatre.  The  harbor  is  indifferent,  but 
Funchal  remains  the  entrepot  of  the  wine  trade  of  the 
i.sland.  Its  environs  are  pleasant,  and  ornamented  by  nu- 
merous villas. 

FUN  DAG.  (Fundao.)  foon-dowNo',  a town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira.  36  miles  S.W.  of  Garda.  Pop.  2690.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cloths. 

FU.N  IPRNH.VLL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

FUNDI.  See  Fondi. 

FUNDY,  BAY  OF,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  separating 
Nova  .Scotia  from  New  Brunswick.  Lenth.  near  170  miles; 
breadth,  varying  from  30  to  50  miles.  At  its  upper  extre- 
mity are  Chignecto  Bay  and  Mines  Channel,  leading  to 
Mines  Basin.  Passamaquoddy  Bay  opens  into  it  near  its 
mouth.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  deep,  hut  its  navigation  is 
dangerous.  The  tides,  whi  -h  here  rise  to  the  height  of  71 
feet,  rush  in  with  such  rapidity  th  tt  swine  are  often  over- 
taken and  drowned  while  feeding  on  shell-fish.  Grindstones 
ami  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris  are  obbained  at  the  head  of 
this  hay.  It  compri.ses  the  Grand  Menanaiid  Long  Islands, 
and  receives  the  St.  John  and  St  Croix  Kivers.  'The  city  of 
St.  John  (New  Brunswick;  is  on  its  N.  coast. 


FU'NEN  or  FUIINEN,  (Ger.  Pilnen  or  F/VTmm.fu^nen,  Daij, 
Pifp.n,  fU'en ; L.  Fio'nia ; Fr.  Fionie,  fee'o'nee.O  an  island  m 
t'.  e Baltic,  and  next  to  Seeh.nd,  the  largest  of  the  Danish 
Islands,  is  situated  between  lat.  55°  4'  and  55°  3b'  N., 
And  Ion.  9°  44'  and  l0°  53'  E.,  .separated  from  S.-eland  oa 
!he  E.  by  tLe  Gieat  Belt  ann  from  the  main  ’ano  0,.  the  AV 
y the  Little  Ri-lt.  Area.  1123  square  mila.-;.  Pop  in  l.‘^51, 
170.450.  Surface  undulating;  hilly  in  the  AV  >ind  S.AV. 
Shores  grc.itly  indented,  and  in  the  N.E.  by  the  Odeu.se 
Fiord,  which  receives  the  Odense,  the  principal  river,  35 
miles  n length.  Lakes  n imerous;  the  laigest  .’s  irreskov 
See.  Soil  very  producti  e.  Corn  is  raided  for  export, 
and  liax,  hemn,  and  fruit  are  cultivated.  Funen  ex- 
ports a great  many  cattle;  the  other  principal  exports 
are  honey,  corn,  horses,  fruit,  lard,  butle?.  leather,  salted 
meat,  and  some  manufactured  goods.  The  trade  is  active, 
and  chiefiy  with  ,\’orway  and  Sweden.  Funen,  with  Lange- 
Itnd.  an  island  S.E.,  forms  a stift,  subdivided  into  3 amts. 
Principal  towns  of  Funen,  Odense,  Svendborir,  and  Nyborg. 

FUNFHAUS,  (Fiinfhaus.)  fiinUhows,  FUNFMAUSEL, 
(rUnfhat-.sel.)fui)f'hoi'zel.or  HANGENDENLISSEN,  hdiig'- 
e.i-d^n-lis'sen.  a a illage  of  Lower  Austria,  about  2 miles  from 
Vienna.  Pop.  2400. 

FUNF  ivlRCIIEN,  (FUnfkirchen,)  funfff<ef'RK'en,  (“five 
churche.s;”  Hun.  Pecs  or  Pets,  paitch.)  a royal  free  town  of 
Southern  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  Baranya,  105 
miles  S.S.AV.  of  Buda.  Pop.  14, .500.  It  is  well  built,  and 
has  a cathedral  on  the  site  of  a Roman  fortress,  numerous 
remains  of  mosques,  baths,  and  other  edifices  built  by  the 
Turks,  who  held  the  town  from  1543  to  1686,  a Roman  Catho- 
lic dioce.san  school,  a college,  and  military  and  hii>h  schools. 

FUNG  or  FONG,  fung  or  fCong,  a prefix  to  the  names  of 
numerous  cities,  &e.  of  China. 

FUNG-TIIl  AN,  a city  of  .Alantchooria.  See  Mookden. 

FUNG-AVAH,  f&ng-wd.  a city  of  China,  province  of  Che- 
kiang, about  .30  miles  from  Ningpo.  It  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1842. 

FUNG-AVIIANG-CIIING.  fung'-hw^ng'-ching'.  sometimes 
written  FOUNG  YANG  IldUANG-TCHING.  a city  of  China, 
province  of  Leao-tong.  near  theCorean  frontier,  and  the  otUy 
entrepot  of  the  trade  between  China  and  Corea. 

FUNG-YANG.  fhng'-y^ng/,  or  fodng'yingL  written  .also 
FOUNG-YANG,  ucity  of  China,  province  of  Ngau-hoei,  capital 
of  a department.  95  miles  N.AA'.  of  Nanking. 

FUiNKS'TOVVN,  a village  of  Franklin  co..  Penns.ylvania, 
10  miles  S.E.  ot  Chain bersburg.  Pop.  in  1860,  about  400. 

FUNKSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Mary- 
land, on  Antietam  Creek,  98  miles  N.AV.  of  Annapolis.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  villages  in  the  county.  Pop.  in  1850, 793. 

FUNLN  Y LGUHS.  po.st-office,  Catahoula  pari.->h,  Louisiana 

FUNS'TONVILLE,  called  .also  LAIRDS'VILLE,  a post-vil- 
lage  of  Lycomine  co..  Pennsylvania,  on  Little  .Aluncy  Creek, 
98  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg,  has  1 church,  2 stores,  several 
mills,  and  about  200  inhabitants. 

FUNG'i'INGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex, 

FUR.  See  Darfoor. 

FURCA.  LA.  la  fooR^kl.  (Fr.  Ln  FnurcheAit  fooRsh.)  amouT> 
tain  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  A'al.ais,  immediately  AA’.  of 
Mount  St.  Gothard.  Height,  8268  feet. 

FURE.AU.  fu'ro/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  P.ou- 
ches-du-Hhone,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Aix.  Pop.  1897. 

FUKED,  (Fiired,)  fii'rM'.  a village  of  Hungary,  on  theAV. 
shore  of  Lake  Bala  tony  ,9  miles  S.  of  Veszprim,  resorted  to  as 
a bathing  place.  Pop.  1046. 

FUR  ED,  (Fiired  ) TISZA.  tee'.sSh'  fii'rM'.  a market  town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  Theiss.  21  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kardzag.  P.  40;^0. 

FUREKDARAD.  foo-ree'dd-bad',  a town  of  British  India, 
Upper  Provinces,  district,  and  17  miles  S.  of  Delhi. 

FUREKDPGOR.  foo-reed  poor'.  or  DAC'CA  JEL'APOOR/, 
a district  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  between 
lat.  2.3°  and  24°  N..  and  Ion.  89°  and  90°  30'  E. 

FUR'EEDPGOR',  or  FUR'REEDPOOIU,  the  chief  town  of 
the  above  district  is  .situated  37  miles  AV.S.AV'.  of  Dacca,  lat. 
2.3°  37'  N.,  ion.  89°  53'  E. 

FUREEDPOOR.  a town  of  British  India,  district,  and  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Delhi. 

FUIilAN.  See  Darfoor. 

FUR'ISIIPOORA  a town  of  Ilindostan,  province  of  Mai  wah, 
17  miles  from  Ashta.  I’op.  about  7000. 

FURK.  fnoRk.  a castle  and  village  of  Eastern  Persia.  105 
miles  N.AV.  of  Lake  Ilanioon.)  The  castle  is  reputed  to  be 
the  strongest  in  Khorassan.  Pop.  of  the  village  about  1500. 

FURLO,  fooR'lo,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Marches, 
8 miles  South  of  Urbino;  near  it  is  the  famous  Pass  of  Furlo, 
(anc.  Peltra  InterciGa.) 

FURLOG.  fooR/log'.  FURLAH,  fooRlOh',  or  FERLYUG, 
f^’Rffyoog',  a village  of  Hungary,  in  '1  hither  Theis.s,  abou* 
8 miles  from  Lugos.  I’op.  2625. 

FURLVACK.  a post-office  of  Berks  co,  Pennsjdvani.a. 

FURN.VCE,  a small  village  of  Mer  ;e  - co.,  Pennsyhania. 

FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Krie  co.,  Ohio. 

FURN.ACE  CREEK,  an  affluent  of  Clarion  River,  in  Elk 
co..  I’ennsvlvania. 

FURNACE  HGI/LOAV,  a village  of  Conn.  See  Stafford. 

FURNACE  A’lL/LAGE,  a village  in  Salisbury  township, 
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Litchfield  co , Connecticut.  50  miles  W.N.W.  of  Hartford,  con- 
tains manufactures  of  iron. 

FURNAS,  fooR/nds,  a village  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island 
of  St.  Michael.  Azores,  with  sulphurous  springs. 

FUKiNEAUX  (fur'uo')  or  FOURNEAIJX  (fooP.'noO 
ISLANDS,  a group  of  Australasia,  Basss  Strait,  between 
Van  Diemans  Landand  Australia.  Lat.40'^  S.lon.l48°  E.  They 
coiisistofthreeor  fourlargeand  many  smaller  islands.  Great 
island,  the  principal,  being  35  miles  long,  by  10  miles  broad. 
Cape  Barren,  Clark,  Hummock,  and  Bab^el  Islands  are  those 
next  in  size.  The  scil  is  sandy,  and  vegetation  feeble.  Dis- 
covered by  the  English  navigator,  Furneaux,  in  1773. 

F URN  FAUX,  an  i.sland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  17°  S., 
kn.  143°  b'W. 

FURNFS,  fuRn,  (Flemish  Veurne,  voR'neh,)  the  most  W. 
town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  at  the  junction 
of  .several  canals,  near  the  North  Sea,  and  26  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Bruges.  Pop.  4699.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  cattle. 

FUlUNFSS,  a manorial  liberty  of  England,  on  the  Irish 
Sea.  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  with  a 
beautiful  ruin  of  ‘he  celebrated  abbey  of  Furness,  founded 
in  1127,  by  Stephen,  afterwards  King  of  England. 

FURKAGENF,  fui'ra-jeen^  (?)  a little  island  in  the  Red 
Sea. on  the  W.  side,  about  lat.  18^^  16'  N.,  Ion.  38°  20'  E. 

FUlitRAIl,  a decayed  town  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  Furrah- 
rond  River,  (which  enters  the  Lake  of  Ilamoon,)140  miles 
S.W.  of  Herat.  Lat.  32°  24'  N.,  Ion.  62°  7'  E.  In  1810.  it  was 
large  and  populous,  but  between  that  date  and  1839.  it  had 
been  completely  ruined  in  the  hostilities  of  the  chiefs  of 
Herat  and  Candahar. 

FUKRAH,  a village  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, distiict.  and  N.W.  of  Agra. 

FURRAH-ROOD.  fur'i  d-rood',  a river  of  Western  Afghanis- 
tan, rising  in  the  mountains  N.E.  of  Tooki-Gusseerman,  flows 
S.W.,  and  falls  into  LakeTlamoon  inlat.32°4'  N..  Ion.  60°  45'  F. 

FURRUCKABAD,  fur-rak-d-bad',  or  FAKAKHABAD.  (/.e. 
“happy  residence.”  see  Int.  xvi.  1,  Obs..)  a town  of  British 
India.capital  of  theabove  district,  is  situated  near  theGanges, 
lOO  miles  F.N.F.  of  Agra,  lat.  27°  23'  N.,  Ion.  79°  33'  E.  Pop. 
66,000.  It  is  enclosed  by  a wall,  has  .some  wide  streets,  and 
is  one  of  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  Upper  Hindostan. 
Lord  Lake  defeated  the  troops  of  Holkar  here,  in  1805. 

FURRUCKA  BAD.  or  FFliOCKABAD,  a district  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bengal. 

FURRUCKN  AGUR.  fur-ruk-n2-ghr^,  two  towns  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  district  of  Delhi,  one  being  10 
miles  F.N.F.  and  the  other  26  miles  S.W.  of  that  city. 

FURSTFNAU,  (Fiirstenau,)  f ilKs'teh-now',  a town  of  Ger- 
many. kingdom  of  Hanover,  23  miles  N.W.  of  Osuabriick. 
Pop.  1285. 

FURSTFNAU,  a village  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  province  of 
Shirkenburg.  20  miles  S.F.  of  Darmstadt,  with  a fine  resi- 
dence of  the  counts  if  Frbach. 

FUltSTFN  AU,  a village  and  castle  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Grisons. 

FURSTFNBERG,  (Furstenberg,)  f ilRs^ten-b^RG',  a town  of 
Germany,  in  Mecklenbeig-Strelitz,  on  the  Havel,  10  miles 
S.F.  of  Old  Strelitz.  Pop.  2425. 

FURSTENBFRG,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Berlin  Frankfort  and  Breslau  Railway,  63 
miles  F.S.F.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  15C0. 

FURSTENBFRG,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  WesU 
phalia.  on  the  Aa.9  miles  F.S.E.  of  BUren.  Pop.  1555. 

FURSTFNFFLD,  (Fur.«lenfeld.)  f.iKsRen-felt',  a town  of 
Styria.  30  miles  F.  of  Gratz,  on  the  Feistritz.  Pop.  2000.  It 
has  a large  imperial  tobacco  factory. 

F U RST  FN  FFLD  ( FiirslenfeldlB  RUCK.  filRstten-fMt'brook, 
a village  of  Upper  Bavaria,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Munich,  with  a 
military  hospital. 

FURSTFNFFLDE,  (FLirstenfelde.)  fuRs'ten-f^l'deh.  a town 
of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  26  miles  N.  of  Frank- 
fort. Pop.  1506. 

FURSTFNWALDE.  (Fur.stenwalde,)  fiiRs'ten-^^rdeh,  a 
town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Spree,  21 
miles  W.  of  Frankfort,  and  on  the  railway  thence  to  Berlin. 
P(  p.  4tl2.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens  and  woollens,  and 
an  active  trade  by  the  river. 

FURS't’FN  WFRDFR,  (Fiir.stenwerder,)  fdRs'ten-^&R'der.  a 
town  of  I’rus.sia.  province  of  Brandenburg.  13  niiles  W.N.W. 
of  Prenzlow,  between  two  lakes.  Pop.  1600. 

FU  R'l'A.  fooK/toh'.  a village  of  Hungary,  in  Thither  Theiss, 
v>.  of  Bihar,  about  15  miles  from  Gro.sswardein.  Pop.  1371. 

FURTeI,  fjoR-td'ee.  or  FORTEl,  foR-ri?ee,  a village  on  the 
ifclandof  Sardinia.  alx)ut20  miles  N.W. of  Cagliari.  Pop.  950. 

FI  RTH.  (Furth.)  fuRt.  the  principal  manufacturing  town 
of  Bavaria,  after  Nuremberg,  at  the  continence  of  the  Reg- 
nitz  and  I'egnitz,  5 miles  N.W. of  Nuremberg,  with  whi(-h  it 
C(  minunicates  by  railway.  Pop.  19,125,  of  whom  2600  are 
Jews,  the  rest  mostly  Lutherans.  It  has  several  churches 
and  synagogues,  and  numerous  school.s.  The  Jews  inter- 
dicted from  tettliiigiu  Nuremberg,  have  rendered  FRrth  a f ir- 
aiidable  rival  to  that  city,  and  possess  here  a .separate  court  of 
'ustice,  Hebrew  schools.  2 printing  establishments,  and  enjoy 
unusual  privileges.  The  manufactures  comprise  fabrics  of  va- 
rious kinds,  mirrors,  lacquered  wares,  horn,  and  bone  articles. 
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FURTH,  (FUrth.)  a frontier  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Cham, 
40  miles  N.F.  of  Ratisbon.  l*op.  2244. 

FURTH,  (F'ilrth,)  a village  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  16  miles 
S.F.  of  Darmstadt. 

FURTHER  INDIA.  See  India. 

FURTWANGFN,  filRt/Cvang-gn,  a town  of  Baden,  1 mile 
E.N.F.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  965. 

FURUDPOOR.  a town  of  India.  See  Dacca. 

FU'RY-AND-HEC'LA  STRAl'T,  North  America,  in  lat.  70° 
N..  Ion.  85°  W.,  leads  westward  into  Boothia  Gulf,  having  N. 
Cockburn  Island,  and  S.  MelvjHe  Peninsula.  Its  breadth  varies 
from  8 to  40  nines,  with  numerous  islands. 

FURY  POINT,  of  British  North  America,  Prince  Regent’s 
Inlet,  on  Ihe  W.  side  of  North  Somerset,  in  lat.  72°  40'  30'' 
N.,  Ion.  91°  53'  W.  Here  Sir  James  Ross  wintered  in  1822-.3. 

FUSAGASUGA,  foo-.sd-gS-soo'gd.  a river  of  New  Granada, 
flowing  W..  and  falling  into  the  Magdalena  52  miles  W.N.W'. 
of  Santa-Fe-de-Bogota. 

FUSARO.  foo-sdh’o,  (anc.  Ach'eron^)  a lake  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince. and  11  miles  W.  of  Naples,  on  the  peninsula  of  Bai;e. 

FUSE,  foo'zeh.  a river  of  Germany,  joins  the  Aller  at  Celle 
after  a course  of  60  miles. 

FUSIIT,  fusht  or  foosht,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea.  on  the 
E.  side,  in  lat.  16°  11' N.,  Ion. 42° 25' F.  It  is  2 miles  long. 

FUSIGNANG,  foo-.seen-yd'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
State  of  JJmilia,  30  miles  S.F.  of  Ferrara,  on  the  Senio! 
Pop.  4759.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Monti. 

FUSIN' A.  foo-see'nd,  a village  and  post-station  of  Northern 
Italy.  4 miles  W.S.W.  of  Venice,  on  the  Brenta  Canal. 

FUSSEN,  (FLlssen,)  fils'sen.  a frontier  town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Lech,  near  the  'Tyrolese  border,  56  miles  S.W.  of  Augs- 
burg. Pop.  1315.  It  has  a castle,  and  manufactures  of  mu- 
sical instruments. 

FUTl-PANJAL.  foo'tee-pdn'jiiP.  a mountain  of  Ca.sbmere, 
upwards  of  12,000  feet  high ; lat.  33°  20'  N.,  Ion.  74°  30'  F. 

FU'i’TAK  or  FUTAK,  fi  ot'tOkC  a town  of  Southern  Hun- 
gary. on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  8 miles  W.  of  Peter- 
wardein.  Pop.  4700.  It  has  a fair  in  November,  attended 
by  'Turkish.  Greek,  and  Armenian  merchants. 

FU'TTAK,  UJ,  oo'ee  foot'tdk',  or  NEW  FUTTAK,  a town 
of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bacs,  has  a ferry  over  the  Danube,  towards 
Cserevics.  P('p.  4800. 

FU'T'TF.GHUR,  a fortof  Afghanistan,  neartheE.  endof  the 
Khyber  Pas.s;  lat.  33°  58'  N..  Ion.  71°  30'  F. 

FU'T'TFHA  BAD,  fut'teh-h3-l4iP.  (“the  abode  of  victory,”) 
a town  of  Hindostan,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Oojein,  so  named 
after  a great  battle  gained  here  by  Aurengzebe. 

F'U'T'TEHA BAD,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal.  24  miles  N.W.  of  Delhi. 

FU'T'TEHABAD.  ftit'teh-hd-bdd?,  a town  of  Afghanistan, 
plain  of  Jelalabad,  in  lat.  34°  21'  N.,  Ion.  70°  13'  E..  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  troops  of  Sir  R.  Sale  during  the  advance  on 
Cabool  in  1842.  Al.so.  a district  in  the  Nizam's  dominion.s, 
comprising  the  towns  of  Daroor,  Cullum.  and  Latoi  r. 

FU'TTFHGHUR,  fut'teh-gur/.  or  FATAGHAR,  fi-ta-gaR?, 
{i.e.  “the  fort  of  victory,”)  a town  of  British  India,  pie.si- 
dency  of  Bengal,  (Agra.)  3 miles  S.E.  of  Furuckabad.  on  the 
Ganges.  It  has  a strong  fort,  and  military  cantonments, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  head  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties of  the  district.  A superior  manufacture  of  tents  is  car- 
ried on  here. 

FU'fTEHGIIUR,  a town  of  North-western  Hindostan,  30 
miles  N.E.  of  Bhawlpoor,  on  the  Ghara  or  Sutlej. 

FU'T'TEHGIIUR,  a ruined  fort  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  route 
from  Attock  into  Cash n; ere. 

FU'T'TEHGUNGE,  fut'teh-gunj',  or  FATAIIGANJ,  M-tS- 
ginj',  a walled  town  of  flindostan,  province  of  Oude,  8 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Lucknow.  It  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  Rajah  Tickait  Roy. 

FU'T'TFHPOOR,  fht'teh-poor',  a town  of  India,  Sinde.  in 
the  delta  of  the  Indus,  45  miles  S.  of  Hyderabad. 

FU'T'TEHPOOR,  fQt-teh-poor/,  a large  inland  town  of  Ilin 
dostan,  province  of  Allahabad.  65  miles  S.  of  Lucknow,  io 
lat.  25°  56' N..  Ion.  80°  45' F.  It  is  surrounded  with  tomb.s, 
and  contains  several  good  houses,  and  an  elegant  mosque 

FUTTFHPOOR,  a village  of  Beloochistan.  province  of 
Cutch  Gundava,  5 miles  S.  of  Gundava,  in  lat.  28°  25' N., 
Ion.  67°  35'  E. 

FU'TTEH  BOOR  SIKR A.  See  Futtipoor  Sikra. 

FU'TTl H BOOR,  fut-te-poor',  or  FU'T'TEHPOOR.  a town  of 
Hindo.stan  in  the  Punjab,  in  a fertile  and  well  cultivated 
country,  on  the  Rav'ee,  82  miles  S.W.  of  Lahore,  on  the  route 
thence  to  Mooltan. 

FU'TTl  BOOR  SIKR  A or  FUTTEHPOOR  SIKR  A.  an  inland 
town  of  Hindostan.  proiince.  and  19  miles  W.S.W.  of  Agra, 
in  lat.  26°  6'  N..  Ion.  77°  34'  F.  It  was  endo.sed  and  fortified  by 
the  Emperor  Akbar.  and  contains  remains  ofa  palace  formerly 
inhabited  by  him.  'The  portion  ofthis  deserted  palace  contain- 
ing the  apartments  of  Abu-Fazel,  the  celebrated  jirime  mi- 
nister of  Akbar.  is  in  a better  state  of  preservation  than 
most  of  the  other  buildings.  'The  walls  are  of  great  strength 
and  solidity,  all  the  apartments  being  arched,  and  it  aji- 
pears,  from  what  remains,  were  once  richly  decorated.  'I’he 
exterior  is  all  of  a sombre  red  freestone,  in  a fine  style 
of  oriental  Gothic.  Tliere  is  also  a tomb  of  elaborate  work- 
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manphip,  i i whii’h  se.  mnaibeis  of  the  royal  familywere 
du/ied:  it  statidp  in  the  cent  re  of  an  arcaded  .scjuare,  and  is 
ap))roache&  through  a f:ate  of  noble  proportions. 

FUTTOOLAH-KILLA.  1 Ut-Wld-kil'Ki,  or  PUTTOOLA- 
FILLA,  put'tooMa-kil'lA.  a village  and  fort  of  Afghanistan, 
60  miles  S.E.  of  Candahar,  3918  feet  above  sea  level.  Its 
supply  water  brought  by  a canal  from  hills  about  50  miles 
N.,  can  be  easily  intercepted.  The  lirifish  army  suffered 
severely  from  this  cau.se  when  encamped  here,  in  April.  1839. 

FUTTYPOOK,  fut-te-poorb  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  Nagpoor  ceded  districts,  48  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Hosung  ibad. 

FUTTYPOOR,  a town  of  British  India,  in  Eajpootana,  90 
miles  X.\V.  of  Jeypoor. 

FUTTYPOOK,  a large  village  of  Sinde,  on  a branch  of  the 
Indus.  10  miles  S.  of  Uarkhana. 

FUTWA,  fat/wd,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal.  8 miles  8.S.E.  of  Patna,  on  the  Ganges,  at  the  influx 
of  the  Pompon,  here  crossed  by  a bridge. 

FUUR,  fooR,  or  FUUULAND,  fooR/ldnd,  an  island  of 
Denmark,  province  of  Jutland,  30  miles  N AY.  of  Viborg,  in 
the  Lymfiord.  Area,  11  square  miles.  Pop.  1000.  It  has 
mineral  springs,  and  traces  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

FUVEAU.  fll'vo'.  a village  of  France,  department  ofBou- 
ches-du-Khone,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Aix.  Pop.  Is97. 

FUZER,  (Feizer.)  fu'zfer',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Abaujvar,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Kaschau.  Pop.  065. 

FUZES,  (Fiizes,)  fu'z^sh'.  or  FIZESCII,  fee'zJsh',  (L.  SaU- 
cium.)  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Kraszna.  on  the  slopes 
of  two  hills,  surrounded  by  woods,  15  miles  from  Somlyo. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Wallachians.  Pop.  2414. 

FUZES  (Fiizes,)  GYARMATH,  fu'z^sh/  dyoR'mlt/,  a mar- 


GAABENSE,  goHb^n-seh,  a village  and  ferry  station  of 
Denmark,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  i.sland  of  Falster. 
G.\AD,  gdd,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Torontal,  on  the 
Temes.  about  12  miles  from  Detta.  Pop.  1108. 

GABARDAN,  gd'baR'dSxo^  or  GAVAKDAN,  gd'vaR'dSNo', 
an  ancient  vicomte  of  France,  belonging  to  Condomois.  It 
is  now  included  in  the  E.  of  the  department  of  Landes,  on 
the  S.W.  of  Lot-et-Garonne. 

G.\BARRET,  gd'baa'R.V.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Landes,  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  !Mont-de-Marsan.  Pop.  854.  It 
was  formerly  capital  of  the  vicomte  of  Gabardan. 

G.\B.\S.  f^'bdsL  a frontier  village  of  France,  department 
of  Basses-Pyrenees.  30  miles  S.  of  Pau. 

G.YBBIANO,  gdb-be-d'no.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince, and  18  miles  S.W.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  2022. 

GABEL,  gd/bel,  GABLO.V,  gd-blon',  or  GABLONY,  gd- 
blohiee.  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Adler,  37  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Koniggratz.  Pop.  605. 

GABEL,  gd'bel,  G ABDAU,  gdVdOw,  or  JABLONA.  jd-blo'- 
nd,  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  J ungfernbach,  50  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Prague.  In  the  neighborhood  is  the  castle  of 
Falkenberg.  Pop.  2135. 

GABELA,  gd'bATd.  or  G ABELLA,  gd-b^Fld,  a town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  Herzegovina,  on  the  Narenta,  26  miles 
S.W.  of  Mostar. 

G.ABEKA,  gd-b.Vrd.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  52 
miles  S.W.  of  Tarragona.  Pop.  1574. 

G.VBES.  a town  of  .\frica.  See  C.vbes. 

G.\BI.\N.  gd'be-Sxo',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ilerault.  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Beziers.  Pop.  1023. 

G.VBI.ANO,  gd-be^d'no,  a town  of  Piedmont,  province,  and 
12  miles  W.  of  Casale,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  2353. 

G A BL  )N  or  GABLONY.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  G arrl. 
GABLONZ.  gd'blonts.  (Bohemian.  Gahhmka.  gd-bloon'kd.) 
a market-town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Buntzlau,on  the  Neisse. 
Pop.  3201.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade  in  orna- 
mi'Tital  glass,  the  preparation  of  which  employs  6000  men. 
It  has  also  large  cloth  factories  and  wool-spinning  works. 

G.\B  )JN.  gd-boon'.  a river  of  Western  .\frica.  enters  the 
Atlantic  by  a wide  estuary,  near  the  e(iuator.  The  French 
planted  a colony  in  its  vicinity  in  1845. 

G.\M5KIEL  CHAN.NEL,  a remarkable  channel  in  the 
Terra  del  Fuego  Islands;  lat.  54°  20'  S..  Ion.  70°  40'  W..  be- 
tween Dawson  Island  and  a range  of  hills  on  the  E.  side  of 
Mad.alen  Channel,  having  Cape  Froward  directly  opposite 
its  .\.W.  extremity.  The  width  of  the  channel,  at  both  ex- 
tremities, is  from  2 to  3 miles;  but  the  shores  gradually 
approach  each  other  midway,  and  the  coast  on  each  side 
rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  1500  feet.  The  whirlwinds 
or  huri'icane  s([ualls.  called  by  sealing  vessels  " willi waws,” 
60  freijuent  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  operate  with  great  violence. 
Bursting  over  the  mountainous  ridge  which  forms  the  S. 
side  of  the  channel,  they  descend,  and,  striking  against  the 
bast*  of  the  opposite  shore,  rush  up  the  steep,  and  carry  all 
before  them. 

G.ABRIEL’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  North 
Carolina. 
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ket-town  of  Hungary,  in  Thither  Theiss.  Bekes.  on  the  Be- 
rettyo,  equally  distant  Irom  Gyula  and  C.saba.  Pop.  4950 

fV  r.N.  an  island  of  Denmark.  See  Funln. 

FYERS.  See  Foyers. 

FY'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

FYFIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex 

FYFI  ELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Ilant.s. 

FY'LINGD.VLES,  a pari:  h of  1 nglar.d,  co.  of  York.  North 
Riding,  on  the  North  Sea,  4^  miles  S.S.E.  of  IVhitby.  On 
Baven  Hill,  in  this  parish,  Hubba,  the  Danish  chieftain,  an- 
furled  his  standard  in  SC7. 

FYNE  or  FINE.  LOCH.  loK  fin,  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  in 
Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  commencing  between  the  islan  ds  of 
Bute  and  Arran,  and  running  up  between  the  districts  of 
Kintyre  and  Cowal  for  about  40  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  5 miles.  The  shores  are  deeply  indented, 
and  finely  screened  by  projecting  mountains.  The  town  of 
Invei-ary  stands  near  the  head  of  this  loch. 

FYUM.  See  Favoom. 

F'Y  V I E.  fi'vee,  a pai  ish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  about  24  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Aberdeen.  Fyvie  Castle,  the  seat  of  Gordon  of 
Fyvie,  is  a stately  Gothic  edifice.  Here  are  also  the  fine 
ruins  of  Gight  Castle  and  of  a priory. 

F'YZABAD.  fi-zd-1  Mk  (f.  c.  “ a beautiful  residence,”)  a town 
of  India.  4 miles  W.  of  Oude,  on  the  Kalee.  It  is  large, 
populou.s,  and  has  the  remains  of  a fortre.ss  and  of  a palace. 

FYZAB.\D,  a village  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, in  Agra.  Near  it  is  a ruined  hunting-seat  of  the  Em- 
peror Shah-.Iehan. 

FYZABAD,  a village  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  Ilerri-Rood, 
32  miles  E.  of  Herat. 

F Y Z AB  AD,a  to  w n of  Independent  Tartary.  See  Bcdukhshan. 


GAC^l,  gl's.V,  a town  of  France,  department  ot  Orne,  15 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Argentan.  Pop.  1500. 

GACILLY,  LA,  Id  gd'.see'yeeL  a town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Morbihan.  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Vannes.  Pop.  1403. 

GACS.  gdtch.  or  G.\CZ.  gdts,  a market-town  of  We.st  Hun- 
gary. circle  of  Neogi-ad,  64  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  43o0. 

GAD.\MIS,  a town  of  Africa.  See  Ghadamis. 

GADDADA,  gdd  dd'dd.  TCHIN-TCHOO,  (TCH  IN-'J'CIIOU,; 
chin'choo/  or  TCHlN-'l'CHIU.  chin'che-oo/,a  river  of  Hindos- 
tan.  joins  the  Brahmapootra,  in  Bengal,  district,  and  45 
miles  N.E,  of  Rungpoor,  after  a S.  course  estimated  at  150 
miles. 

GADGIESBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

GAD'DESDEN,  GKEAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

GADDESDE.N.  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

GAD'DEYSYILLE,  a post-office  of  Robeson  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

GAD'DISTOWN.  a po.st-office  of  Union  co..  Georgi.a. 

GADE,  gaid.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Herts,  after  a S. 
course,  joins  the  Colne  near  Rickmansworth. 

GADEBUSCH,  gdMeh-bOd.sh',  (L.  Lii/cua.)  a walled 
town  of  Northern  Germany,  13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Schwerin. 
It  has  a chapel  where  King  Albert  of  Sweden  is  buried. 
Korner  the  poet  fell  here  in  the  war  of  the  liberation. 
Pop.  2284. 

GADES.  See  Cadiz. 

GADfFLY.  a post-office  of  B.arry  co,.  Missouri. 

GADITANIAN.  See  Cadiz. 

GADITANUM  FR  ETUM.  See  Gibraltar,  Strait  of. 

GADJATSCH.  g^d-yatclV,  GADATCH,  (Gadatch.)  gd- 
dStchf  or  GADITCH.  gd-rHtchf,  a town  of  Southern  Ru.ssia, 
government,  and  60  miles  N.W,  of  Poltava,  on  the  Psiol. 
Pop.  3641.  It  has  7 churches. 

G.\D.MEN,  gdd'men.  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Bern,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sarnen.  It  is  hemmed  in 
by  lofty  mountains,  .some  of  them  9000  feet  high.  Pop.  697. 

GADONI,  gd-do'nee,  a village  on  the  island  of  Saruinia, 
division,  and  49  miles  N.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  6.t0. 

G.4D00,  gd-doof,  a native  state  of  Senegambia.  S.  of  Foola- 
doo  and  Brooko.  It  is  mountainous  and  well  watered  by 
the  Senegal,  and  contains  mines  of  gold.  iron,  amt  .saltpetre. 

GAD  IK.  gd  doiiL  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  If  miles 
W.  of  Almeira,  on  the  Almeira.  Pop.  1954. 

GADStDEN,  a county  in  the  \Y.  central  part  ofliciid.a, 
bordering  on  Georgia,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  contains 
about  759  scpiare  miles.  'The  A jqialachicola  river  form.i 
its  boundary  on  tlie  U , and  the  Ocklok-'iiee  Kiveroii  the 
E.  'I'he  surface  is  uneven;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  By 
the  census  of  1850.  this  county  produced  more  tohacco,  mo- 
la.s.se.s,  and  sweet  potatoes,  than  any  othei'  county  in  the 
state,  and  more  corn  than  any  other  excepting  Leon,  In 
1850  the  products  were  776.177  pounds  of  tobacco:  292.«:'0 
bushels  of  corn;  and  143.000  of  sweet  potatoes.  Capital, 
Quincy.  I*op.  9396.  of  whom  3987  were  free,  and  5409  slaxes. 

GADSDEN,  a p-  st-olfice,  Kichland  district.  South  Carolina 

GADSDEN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Cherokee  co..  Ala 
bama,  on  the  Coosa  River,  about  130  utiles  N of  Mont 
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pjniery.  The  cotton  raised  in  the  vicinity  is  exported  at 
tiiis  place  by  steamboats.  A railroad  has  been  commenced 
between  Gadsden  and  Selma,  on  the  Alabama  Kiver.  It 
contains  4 lart^e  warehouses. 

G/\DS/II1LL,  England,  eo.  of  Kent,  2^  miles  N.W.  of  Ro- 
chester, famous  as  the  scene  of  Falstaff’s  and  Prince 
Henry’s  rencounter. 

G.\.E.  gd'A  or  gi,  a large  village  of  Western  Africa,  in 
Foota-Toro.  on  the  Senegal,  lat  ib°  28'  N.,  Ion.  16°  28'  W. 

G.EST RIKL. 4.. ND,  Sweden.  See  Gestrikland. 

G A E r gi-.Vti.  (anc.  Caidta  or  ChjeJta ; Fr.  Ouete,  gd'ait/,)  a 
strongly  fortified  seaport  of  Italy,  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  occupying  a peninsula  on  the  N.W.  side  of  tlie 
Gulf  of  Gaeta.  40  miles  N.W.  of  Naples.  Pop.  (besides  mili- 
tary,) 3000.  It  has  a handsome  cathedral,  9 other  churches, 
several  convents,  a public  seminary,  hospital,  and  foundling 
asylum.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  stood  the  villa  of  Cicero, 
in  the  grounds  of  which  he  met  his  death,  c.c.  43.  It  is  the 
see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  centre  of  an  active  trade ; its 
port  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.  Gaeta  is  a place  of  great 
aiiticjuity.  having  been  a place  of  resort  for  the  wealthy  Ro- 
man families.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1789  and  1800. 
Pope  I’ius  IX.  sought  an  asylum  here  in  1849,  having  escaped 
in  disguise  from  Rome. 

G.\ETA,  GULF  OF.  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Italy;  lat.  41°  N.,  Ion.  13°  4U'  E.  On  its  N.E. 
side  it  receives  the  river  Garigliano. 

GAFSA,  GIIAFSA,  gdf'sd.or  0AFSA,kdf'sd.  (anc.  dtpha,)  a 
town  of  .^fi'ica.  in  Tunis,  74  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cabes. 

GAG  or  GAGA,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
See  G aov. 

G.^GE’S  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois. 

G.\GES  POINT,  a post-office  of  St.  Francis  co.,  Arkansas. 

GAG  UPTOWN,  a town  of  New  Brunswick,  capital  of  Sun- 
bury,  on  the  St.  Johns  River,  about  28  miles  S.E.  of  Frede- 
ricton. On  the  borders  of  Grand  Lake,  a short  distance  above, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  are  extensive  coal-mines, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  coal  are  annually  raised. 

GAGGE.N'AU,  gL^ghen-fiw'.  a village  of  Baden,  on  the 
.Murg.  14  miles  S.S.tV7  ofCarlsruhe.  Pop.  1150. 

G.\GL1AN0.  gdl-yd'no,  a village  of  Naple.s,  in  Abruzzo 
Ultra  1 1.  Pop.  1500. 

GAGLIANO,  a village  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  II. 
Pop.  1400. 

G.\GLl  ANO,  a village  of  Naples,  in  Otranto.  Pop.  2700. 

GAGLIA.NO.  a village  of  Sicily,  province,  and  30  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Catania.  Pop.  2880. 

G.^GLl .\VOL.‘l.  gil-yl-vo'li,  (L.  Il.diavnla.)  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  in  1‘iedmont,  28  miles  S.S.E.  of  No- 
vara. on  the  Agogna.  Pop.  735. 

GAG  Y.  gd'ghee.  GAG,  gig.  or  GAGA,  gi/gi.  an  island  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  Gilolo  Passage.  Lat.  (N.  point,) 
0°  20'  S.,  Ion.  129°  53' E. 

GAIIANCNA.  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio. 

GAIA,  VILLA  NOVA  UE.  vil’li  no/va  di  glu'i.  a town 
and  parish  of  Portugal,  province  of  Douro,  on  the  Douro, 
immediately  opposite  Oporto.  Pop.  5390. 

G AlDAROMSl.  groi-ro-nee'see.  oi  G AiTIlARONISI.  (anc. 
H^e.tu/.<a)  an  island  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  .\sia  Minor,  in  the 
digean  Sea.  13  miles  S.  of  Samos.  Lat.  37°  28'  N..  Ion.  27°  E. 

G.\ID.\R0NISI,  (anc.  C/VryA-e.^’)  a small  island  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  S.  side  of  Crete. 
Lat.  34°  38'  N.,  Ion.  25°  45'  E. 

U.\IL,  gile.  (Slavonian  N.7/a,  silfii.)  a river  of  Illyria,  in 
Carinthia.  rises  near  the  Tyrol,  and  joins  the  Drave  2 miles 
below  Villach.  after  an  E.  course  of  05  miles. 

G.A  ILDlHF,  giPdoRf',  a town  of  Wdrtemberg,  on  the 
Kocher.  31  miles  N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1510. 

G AI'LEY’S  -MILL,  a post-office  of  Hall  co.,  Georgia. 

G.VILL.\C.  gih'yik'  or  gil'yik'.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Tarn.  12  miles  W.  of  Alby,  on  the  'I'am.  It  has  a 
cuninunal  college,  manutactures  of  wine  casks  and  turned 
wares,  and  di.stilieries.  Pop.  in  1852,  8215. 

G.\1LL.\C.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Aveyron, 
18  miles  N.N.AV.  of  .Milhan.  Pop.  1243. 

GAILL.AC  TJULZ.A  glh'yik'  tool'zd',  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Ilaute-Garonne.  arrondissement,  and  lo 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Mur’et.  Pop.  1723. 

G.\1LL.A.N,  gili'yAiNG'  or  gdryftN°'.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Gironde.  1 mile  .N. N.W.  of  Lesparre.  Pop.  1793. 

GAILL  9.N.  gih'yb.N'u' or  gdl'ybNu'.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Eure,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Louviers,  with  a station 
on  the  Paris  and  Rouen  Railway,  48  miles  N.W.  of  Paris. 
Pop.  in  1852.  3243. 

(l.Al.N'EPv’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama. 

GAINES,  gin/,,  a post^village  and  township  of  Orleans  co.. 
•New  York,  G or  7 miles  S.  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  about  33 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Roche.ster.  The  village  has  2 or  3 churche.s, 
nu  lucidemy.  ami  peihaps  lUO  dwellings.  The  Erie  Canal 
passes  ihrough  the  S.  portion  of  the  township.  Pop.  of  the 
tow  nsliip.  2542. 

GAIN  KS,  a i-'sf -township  on  the  W.  border  of  Tioga  co, 
Penii.-^ylvaiii-.  i’op.  435. 

<iA  IN  ES,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Genesee  co., 
Michigan.  Pup.  7C0. 


GAINES,  a town.ship  of  Kent  co..  Michigan.  Pop.  870. 

GAINESBOROUGll,  Virginia.  See  Gai.nsborouou. 

GAIN ESBOROUGH,  ganz/bur-ruh.  a post-village,  capital 
of  Jackson  co.,  'I'emiessee,  on  Cumberland  Rivei-,  73  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Nashville. 

GAINES  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-village  of  Rappahannock 
CO.,  Virginia,  about  120  miles  N.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

GAINES’S  LANDING,  a small  village  of  Chicot  cc.  Lr 
kansas. 

GAINESTOWN,  gAnz'town,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co., 
Alabama,  on  the  Alabama  River.  Here  is  a steamboat 
landing. 

GAI.NESVILLE,  gAnz'ville,a  post-village  and  townshipof 
Wyoming  co.,  New  York,  on  tlie  Buffalo  and  New  York  City, 
Railroad.  45  miles  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo.  The  village  contains  1 
or  2 churches,  and  several  stores  and  mills.  Pep.  of  the 
township.  1732. 

GAINESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Prince  M'illiain  co.,  Vir 
ginia. 

GAINESVILLE,  a handsome  post-village,  capital  of  Hall 
CO..  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoocliee  River,  110  miles  N.  of 
-Milledgeville,  has  a plea.sant  situation  and  a delightful 
climate,  which  render  it  a fashionable  place  of  resort  in 
summer.  Pup.  344. 

GAINESVILLE,  a post-village  in  Sumter  co.,  Alabama, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  'rom.bigbee  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Noxubee  River.  54  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tuscaloo.sa.  It  is  a 
place  of  active  business,  and  the  principal  shipping  point 
of  the  county.  It  contains  3 or  4 chur(;he.s,  about  a dozen 
stores,  ail  academy,  and  a newspaper  olfice.  Pop.  about  1500, 

GAINESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co..  .Mi.ssissippi. 
It  has  a newspaper  office,  and  about  800  inhabitants. 

GAI.NESVILLE,  the  capital  of  Cook  co.,  Texas. 

GAINESVILLE,  a po.st- village,  capital  of  Green  co.,  Ar- 
kansas, about  7 miles  W.  of  St.  Francis  River,  and  165  miles 
N.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

GAINFAHRN,  GAINVARN,  ghin'fiiRn,  or  CONFARN, 
kon/faRu,  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  about  4 miles  from 
Baden.  Pop. 1390. 

GAIN'F  JRD.  a parish  and  village  of  England,  co.  of  Dur- 
ham, on  the  Tees,  73  miles  W.N.W'.  of  Darlington.  Pop.  in 
1851.  7348. 

G.\1NSG10R0UGH.  a seaport,  market-town,  and  parish 
of  England,  co..  and  16  miles  N.W.  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Trent. 
Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  7506.  The  town  is  den.sely  built, 
but  clean,  w’ell  paved,  and  lighted.  It  has  a church,  the 
tower  of  which  was  built  by  the  Knights  'i’emplars,  a grau> 
mar  school,  town-hall,  neat  theatre,  curious  ancient  liall, 
said  to  have  been  a palace  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  a union 
work-house.  Chief  foreign  imports,  linseed,  rape.seed,  bones, 
and  timlier;  e.xports,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Shef- 
field manufactures,  'i'he  canals  connecting  it  with  the 
Trent  render  Gainsborough  a natural  outlet  on  the  E.  coast 
for  the  midland  counties,  in  cousideratiou  of  which  it  was 
made  a port  in  ls40. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Frederick  co,,  Vir- 
ginia, 150  miles  N.N.W.  of  Richmond,  contains  2 churches, 
and  about  30  houses. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  Roanoke  co.,  Virginia.  See  Big  LicK- 

GAIRING,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Gajar. 

G.\1BL  )CH.  gAr'loK,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross. 

GAIKL  )CiI.  a branch  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  co.  of  Dum- 
barton. between  the  parishes  of  Row  and  Rosneatli,  oppo 
site  Greenock.  Length  from  S.  to  N.,  7 miles;  average 
breadth.  1 mile. 

G AI RO,  ghi'ro,  a village  of  Sardinia,  3 miles  from  Lauusei. 
Pop.  1100. 

G.\I  USA.  gAr'sA.  or  GAIRSAY.  g.lr'si.  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  parish  of  Rendal.  from  whii  h it  is  divided  ou  the 
N.  by  a strait.  Length.  2 mile.s.  Pop.  71. 

G.\IS.  ghice.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  4 miles 
N.E.  of  Appenzell.  on  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Gabris  Moun- 
tains. 2909  teet  above  the  sea. 

GAJAU.goh'yuK/.orGAlRTNG,  ghPring',  a market-town 
of  II ungary.  CO.,  and  24  uiiles  N.N.W,  of  Presbuti,,  ou  the 
Rudana.  Pop.  3006. 

G A.ID  )BUA.  ghrdo'broh'.  a villageof  Hungary, co.  ol  Bacs, 
7 miles  from  Palanka.  Pop.  3609. 

G.\K  )VA,  gd  oh'ko^Oh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bacs. 
Pop.  301)0. 

G.\LACZ,  a town  of  Moldavia.  See  Galatz. 

GALADZe/r  (gd-ldd-zeC)  MILLS,  a range  in  the  Burmese 
dominions,  in  Farther  India,  about  L 0 miles  N.  of  Ran- 
goon. They  are  steep  and  rugged,  and  extend  fur  about  6tJ 
miles  from  E.  to  W. 

GALAML  or  K.\JAAG.\.  kd-jd/gd.  a country  of  Africa  in 
Senegambia.  intersected  by  the  par.illel  of  i t°  45' N.,  and 
by  the  meridian  of  13°  10'  VV.  It  occupies  a narrow  sp.tce 
along  the  Senegal,  and  is  divided  by  the  Faleme  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  W.  is  call,;d  Goye  or  Lower  Galam.  and 
the  E.  Kamera  or  Upper  Galam.  it  is  fertile,  and  rich  in 
vegetable  products;  the  rivers  abound  with  fi'  h.  and  their 
banks  with  crocodiles  and  hippopotami ; and  tb'  f irests  with 
lions,  elephants,  wild  boars,  and  apes.  The  Miliabitints  are 
an  industrious,  agricultural,  aud  commercial  people, almost 
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exclusively  employed  as  carriers.  The  supreme  power  is 
conferred  according  to  the  principle  of  collateral  succession; 
but  the  au'hority  of  the  tunka,  or  chief,  is  restricted  by  a 
national  or  representative  council. 

(lALA.Vl.  gd'ldm'.  or  FORT  ST.  JO'SEPII,  a town  of  West 
Africa,  capital  of  the  above  country  on  the  Senegal  River. 

G.^LAIS'J'IIA.  gi'ldiihd',  a fortifi('d  village  of  Western 
Hungary.  29  miles  K.  of  Presburg.  Pop.  2870. 

G A L.\  PAGOS.  gd-l3'pd-goce.  commonly  pronounced  in  Eng- 
lish  gal-la-pA^ghs,  (Ger.  &liiIdkroteninseln.  shilt/krii  ten-iiP- 
geln,  or  "Tortoise  Islands;”  Fr.  Gidhpago;;,  gdrid'-pd'go.s^, 
lies  des  Tm-hiss,  eel  da  toR'tu',  -‘Island-s  of  the  Tortoi.ses;”;  a 
group  of  island.s  in  the  I'acific  t)cean.  on  and  near  the 
Equator,  between  Ion.  89°  and  92°  W.,  73U  miles  W.  of  the 
coast  of  Ficuador.  South  America,  and  consisting  of  6 prin- 
cipal and  7 small  islands;  the  largest,  .Albemarle  Island, 
being  tO  miles  in  length,  by  15  miles  in  breadth,  and  reach- 
ing .an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  All  are  volcanic,  and  abound 
in  lavas.  They  are  frequented  by  turtles  of  enormous  size, 
whence  the  name  of  this  group  is  derived,  (in  Spanish  Gal- 
ojmgos,)  iguana-s,  and  other  reptiles.  On  Charles  Island 
a small  colony  of  Spaniards  has  been  planted,  forming  a 
penal  settlement;  the  other  islands  are  mostly  unpeopled. 
The  principal  islands  are  Albemarle,  Indefatigable,  Chat- 
ham, Charles.  James,  Narborough,  Hood,  Barrington,  Bind- 
loes.  and  Abingdt  n. 

GALAPAGOS  ISL.ANDS,  an  unimportant  group  of  the 
West  Indies,  Bahamas.  N.of  Abaco. 

GALAKOZA,  gd-ld-ro'thd.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalu.sia, 
58  miles  \.  by  E.  of  Huelva,  on  the  Martiga.  Pop.  1936. 

G ALASIIIELS,  gal'a-sheehy,  a burgh  of  barony  and  pa- 
rish of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Itoxburgh  and  Selkirk.  5 miles 
W.X.W.  of  Melro.se.  Pop.  of  towui.  in  1851,  5918.  It  is  irre- 
gularly built  of  stone  on  both  sides  of  the  Gala,  here  crossed 
by  three  bridges;  it  has  3 churches.  2 libraries,  a mechanics’ 
institute.  2 branch  banks,  and  flourishing  manufactures  of 
stockings,  fl.annels.  blankets,  &c. 

G.‘VLATA.  gST2-td.  the  largest  suburb  of  Constantinople, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Golden  Horn,  i of  a miles  W.  of  the 
Seraglio  Point.  It  is  about  4 miles  in  circumference,  en- 
closed by  walls,  and  entered  by  numerous  gates.  The  inha- 
bitants are  mostly  European  Christians,  and  Galata  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Turkish  capital.  It 
has  many  Roman  Catholic.  Greek,  and  .\rmenian  churches, 
a remarkanle  tower  140  feet  in  height,  and  the  custom-house 
for  the  port  of  Con.stantinople. 

G.\LATA,  a village  of  Greece,  government  of  .dLtolia,  W.  of 
Lepanto.  near  the  Phidaiis. 

GALATA.  a village  and  cape  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  Black 
Sea.  4 miles  S.E.  of  Varna. 

GALATt/A.  a post-office  of  TIarri.son  co.,  Texas. 

GAL.\T1NA,  Xaples.  See  S.\.n-Pietro-in-G.vl.\tin.\. 

GAL.\TJ\E.  gd-li-to^ni,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Lecce.  Pop.  415U. 

GAL.ATRO,  gd-l.Vtro,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Cala- 
bria Ultra  I.,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Palmi.  Pop.  1730. 

GALATZ.  giTdt.s.  GALACZ,  or  GALATCH.  ganatch, 
(anc.  Arinp’nlis?)  a towui  of  .Moldavia,  capital  of  the  district 
of  Kovourloni.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  the 
confluences  of  the  Sereth  and  Pruth  with  that  river.  Lat. 
(church  of  Uspenski  ) 45°  26'  12"  N..  Ion.  28°  2'  58"  E.  The 
older  parts  of  the  town  consist  of  miserable  wooden  houses, 
or  rather  huts,  confusedly  huddled  together,  and  forming  a 
series  of  narrow,  filthy,  and  irregular  streets.  In  the  newer 
quarters  are  numerous  well-built  houses  of  stone.  There 
are  here  several  Greek  churches,  a convent,  a hospital,  and 
a large  Vwzaar.  always  well  filled  with  merchandise.  The 
lower  part  of  Galatz  consists  almost  entirely  of  warehouse.s, 
and  has  from  time  immemorial  possessed  the  right  of  a free 
port — a privilege  which  was  extended  to  the  whole  city  in 
1831  Galatz  is  the  principal  pen  t in  the  principality,  and 
the  chief  medium  of  the  commerce  carried  on  between  Ger- 
many and  Constantinople,  vessels  of  3d0  tons  being  able  to 
as'^end  the  Danube  thus  fin-.  Its  trade  was  formerly  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  but  now  many  English  and  other 
foreign  houses  have  established  themselves  there.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  grain,  wine,  planks  and  deabs.  wool,  tallow, 
ami  pieserved  meat,  the  amount  of  which,  with  some  other 
tritiing  articles,  exported  in  1845.  was  $1,828,217.  The  im- 
ports are  chietly  British  manufactures,  sugar,  tin-plates, 
iron,  tar,  pitch,  coal,  oil,  olives,  dried  fruits,  lemons  and 
manges,  carobs,  tobacco,  caviar,  salted  fish,  glassware,  lamli- 
skiiis.  leather,  and  alhi.  or  coarse  cloth.  The  whole  imports 
in  1845  amounted  to  $1,084,097.  The  number  of  ve.ssels  de- 
partin;'  from  Galatz  in  1851  was  619.  tons  101.592,  manned 
by  6589  men.  and  faking  cargoes  to  the  value  of  $2,402,421, 
cf  which  $683,598  was  wheat.  $1,357,837  Indian  corn,  and 
$240.6.25  rye.  Of  the  ve.ssels.  178  were  English.  139  Greek, 
103  Turki.sh.  42  .Austrian.  40  Sardinian,  and  31  Russian; 
296  taking,  among  other  things.  35  368  quarters  of  wdieat, 
295,295  of  Indian  corn,  and  15.6i  4 of  rye,  and  1925  hundred- 
weight of  tallow,  w'ere  bound  for  England:  and  176.  with 
44.984  quarters  of  wheat,  20.407  of  Indian  corn.  6205  of  rye, 
2424  hundred-weight  of  tallow,  429.515  planks  and  deals, 
»ud  18  casks  of  wine,  were  for  Constantinople.  The  total 
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value  of  importations  by  sea  during  the  year  was  $2,423,886, 
of  which  $1,164,940  was  manul'acturcd  goods,  $277,912  re- 
fined and  crushed  sugar,  and  $188,183  iron.  I'op.  36,000. 

GA'LA  WATER,  a river  of  Scotland,  ri.ses  in  the  Muirfoot 
Hills,  CO  of  Edinburgh,  fiows  mostly  S.S.W.,  and  joins  the 
Tweed  close  to  Abbotsford. 

G.\L.\X1D1.  g4-l4x^e  de.  (anc.  CEaWie.)  a seaport  town  of 
Greece,  government  of  I’hocis,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salona,  12 
miles  S.  of  .“f^alona  or  Amphissa.  It  has  two  harnors.  and 
was  one  of  the  moat  flourishing  commercial  towns  in  Western 
Hellas,  but  was  ruined  by  the  Turks  in  1821. 

GAL'BAL'LY.  a }'arish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  IJ- 
merick,  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Tipperary.  It  has  an  ancient 
church,  and  ruins  of  a mona.stery. 

GALD.AR,  gdl-danL  or  G ALDAS,  g^Bdiis,  a village  of  the 
Great  Canary  Island,  on  Us  N.W.  coast,  5 miles  N.W.  of 
Palmas,  with  the  remains  cf  a residence  of  the  ancient 
Guanche  chiefs,  and  e.xtensive  caverns.  Pop.  2500. 

G.\LEATA,  gd-bi-d'td.  a town  of  Tusc;iny,on  the  Eidente, 
about  2 miles  from  Civitello.  Pop.  1026. 

GALKG.A.  g^-kVgd.  a small  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
N.E.  of  Madagascar.'  Lat.  10°  29'  50"  S..  Ion.  56°  45'  E.  It 
is  covered  with  cocoa-trees,  and  exports  a large  quantity  of 
oil  to  France,  of  which  it  forms  a possession. 

GA'LEN,  a township  of  IVayne  co..  New  York,  intersected 
by  the  Erie  Canal.  Pop.  5340. 

GALEtNA.  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  20  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

GALENA,  a village  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio,  20  miles  from  the 
Ohio  River  at  Portsmouth. 

GALENA,  a post-office  of  Floyd  co.,  Indiana. 

GALENA,  gtplee'na.  a flourishing  city  and  capital  of  Jo 
Daviess  co..  Illinois,  on  Fevre  River.  6 miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Mississippi  River,  450  miles  above  St.  Louis.  180 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago,  and  250  N.  by  IV.  of  Springfield 
“The  river  on  whose  rocky  shelf  this  town  is  built  is  more 
properly  an  arm  of  the  Mississippi  River,  setting  up  between 
lofty  bluffs,  around  whose  base  it  winds  with  pictures(iue 
effect.  The  streets  ri.se  one  above  another,  and  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  Rights  of  stc'ps.  so  that  the  houses 
on  the  higher  streets  are  peirhed  like  an  eagle’s  eyrie,  over- 
looking the  rest,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect. 
Pleasant  churches  meet  the  eye  on  the  first  ledge  or  terrace 
above  the  levee,  and  private  residences,  wearing  an  aspect 
of  neatness  and  comfort,  adorn  each  successive  height.” 
(Thomp.son’s  LeMers.)  Galena  owes  its  growth  and  import- 
ance mainly  to  the  rich  mines  of  lead  w ith  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded in  every  direction.  Considerable  quantities  of  cop- 
per are  found  in  connection  with  the  lead.  The  amount  of 
lead  shipped  at  this  place  in  1852  was  40,000.060  pounds, 
valued  at  $1.<  00.000.  The  Fevre  River  is  navigable  by 
steamboats,  which  make  regular  passages  from  Galena  to 
St.  Louis.  St.  Paul's,  and  other  ports  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  commerce  of  the  place  is  extensive,  and  rapidly 
increasing.  It  is  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  i .Main 
Line)  ami  is  directly  connected  with  Chicago  by  the  Galena 
and  Chicago  Union  Railioad.  This  city  contains  2 nati<»nal 
banka,  and  several  newspaper  offi<*;s.  G.alena  is  or  was  re- 
cently the  home  of  IJeiitenant  General  U S.  Grant,  corn- 
mamler-in-chief  of  fhearmy  of  the  United  States.  An  error  in 
the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  Fevre  River  (named  from 
La  Fevre,  an  early  French  trader)  has  given  some  currency 
to  an  unfounded  impression  that  the  place  is  unhealthy. 
The  name  of  the  city  is  taken  from  galena,  a species  of  le^ 
ore.  Pop.  in  1850,  6004;  in  1860,  8196. 

GALENA,  a post-vilbige,  capital  of  Stone  co.,  Missouri. 

GALENSTOCK.  g3'len-stok\  a mountain  of  Switzerland, 
on  the  confines  of  the  cantons  of  Yalais  and  Uri,  forming  by 
its  N.E.  side  one  of  the  barriers  of  the  magnificent  glacier  in 
which  the  Rhone  has  its  source.  Its  loftiest  summit  exceeds 
11,600  feet. 

GALEO'TA  POINT,  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad. in  the  West  Indies.  Lat.  10°  9'  N.,  Ion.  60°  59'  W. 

GALERA.  gd-lA^r^.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  pro- 
vince of  Tarragona.  6 miles  S.IV.  of 'iortosa.  Pop.  1574. 

GALERA.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia  province,  and 
about  70  miles  N.E.  of  Granada.  On  a height  above  it  stood 
the  former  town  of  Galera.  which  was  completely  razed, 
every  inhabitant  being  destroyed,  by  the  Infante  Don  John 
of  Austria,  during  the  w ars  against  the  Moors.  Pop.  1781. 

G.\LERA,  gdl.Vrd.  (anc.  Gahhia?)  a deserted  but  pic- 
turesque village  of  the  Pontifical  States,  co.  and  13  miles 
N.W.  of  Rome,  on  the  .4 none. 

GALERA.  gd-lAT'^.  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Matto- 
G rosso,  joins  the  Gua pore.  50  miles  N.N.M  . of  Yillabella,  after 
a course  of  about  90  miles. 

GALERA,  gd-liBri,  a point  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada,  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cartagena,  bounding  a bay  of 
its  own  name  on  the  N.  Lat.  10°  51'  N..  Ion.  7./°  25'  W. 

GALERA.  gd-lVrd.  an  island  of  the  Pacific,  in  Solomon  A^ 
chipelago.  Lat.  9°  15'  S..  Ion.  Itil®  "C  E. 

GALES,  gailz.  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Ne.w  Yoik,  99 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

G A LESBURG.  gailz'burg.  a po.st-village  of  Kalamazoo  co„ 
Michigan,  on  the  Central  Railroad-  130  miles  W of  Detroit 
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GALESBURG,  a thriving  city  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  on  the' 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  165  miles  \\^S.VV^ 
of  Chicago.  Another  railroad  .16  miles  long  connects  it  with 
Peoria.  It  is  situated  in  a rich  farming  district,  and  has  an 
active  business.  Galesburg  is  the  seatof  Knox  College,  and 
of  Lombard  College.  It  also  contains  12  churches,  3 banks, 
ft.  female  seminary,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  in  18u0, 
4953 ; in  1865,  about  7000. 

G.^LES’S  FERRY,  a postrvillage  in  New  London  co.,  Con- 
necticut, 46  miles  S.E,  of  Hartford. 

GALESVILLE.  gailztvill,  a post-village  of  Washington  co., 
New  York.  37  miles  N.N.E.  of  Albany. 

GALESVILLE,  a village  and  steamboat  landing  of  Anne 
A.rundel  co.,  Maryland,  on  West  River,  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Annapolis. 

GALESVILLE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co..  New 
York. 

GAGjEY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry. 

G.iLGA,  giPgdh',  a river  of  Hungary,  joins  the  Zagyva 
30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Pesth.  after  a course  of  nearly  40  miles. 

GALIANO  (gi  le-a'no)  ISLAND,  of  British  North  America, 
in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  is  in  lat.  51°  9'  N.,  Ion.  128° 
2'  W. 

GALICIA,  gal-ish'e-a,  (Sp.  pron.  gl  lee'the-d  or  gi-lee'se-d: 
anc.  Gallciffcia,  the  country  of  the  GalWcQ  an  old  province 
of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  kingdom,  and,  since  1833,  form- 
ing the  provinces  of  Corunna,  Lugo,  Orense,  and  Pontevedra. 
at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  between  lat.  41°  50' 
and  43°  50'  N.,  and  Ion.  6°  50'  and  9°  15'  W.  Area,  10,920 
square  miles.  Pop.  1,730,929.  Its  surface  is  generally 
mountainous:  and  its  principal  rivers  are  the  Minho,  Sil. 
and  Ulla.  The  forests  are  extensive,  and  feed  large  herds 
of  hogs.  There  are  also  good  pasture  lands  and  wide  tracts 
of  heath.  Chesnuts.  maize,  rye,  tlax,  potatoes,  wheat,  bar- 
ley. and  inferior  wine,  form  the  principal  vegetable  pro- 
ducts. The  first  compose  most  part  of  the  food  of  the  Gali- 
cians ; the  rest  are  partly  exported.  Sheep  and  horses  are 
extensively  reared.  The  mineral  productsconipri.se  copper, 
lead.  tin.  antimony,  marble,  and  jasper.  The  muss  of  the 
Galicians,  or  Gallegos,  are  very  poor,  ignorant,  and  uncivi- 
lized, but  hardy  and  industrious:  and  they  make  the  best 
agricultural  laV)orers.  soldiers,  and  domestic  servants  in  the 
peninsula. — Adj.  and  inhab.  Galle^gan,  (Spanish  Gallego, 
gil-yil'go.)  and  Gai.ician,  gal-ish'e-an. 

GALICIA,  gal  ish'e-a.  or.  KINGDOM  OF  AUSTRIAN  PO- 
LAND, (Polish /Taitcz,  hMitch ; Ilun.  h^ditch':  Ger. 

GxUzien.  gd-liCse  en  ;)  a province  of  Austria,  composed  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Lndomeria.  the  duchies  of  Auschwitz  and  Zator, 
and  the  grand  duch}"  of  Cr:icow,  and  formerly  including  the 
duchy  of  Bukowina.  It  lies  beween  lat.  47°  40'  and  50°  35' 
N.,  and  Ion.  18°  55'  and  26°  25'  E. ; bounded,  N.  by  Poland. 
N.E.  and  E.  by  Russia,  S.E.  by  Bukowina,  S.  by  Ilungary. 
and  IV.  by  Moiavia,  and  a small  portion  of  Prussian  Silesia : 
greatest  length,  E.  to  W.  325  miles:  breadth,  towards  the 
E..  where  the  widest,  a little  W.  of  the  meridian  25°,  190 
miles,  and  thence  gradually  diminishing  westwards,  till,  near 
meridian  19°  30',  it  is  reduced  to  its  minimum  of  27  miles. 
Its  area  and  population  in  1842  were  as  follows: — 

Area  in 

square  miles.  Population. 

Kingdom  of  Lodomeria  Z8,89iS -1.386,168 

Duchies  of  Auschwitz  and  Zator.  776 170,4-8 

Grand  Duchy  of  Cracow... 441 145.787 

Total 30,115  4,702,383 

Its  contour  is  generally  well  defined  by  natural  bounda- 
ries; on  the  S.,  in  particular,  by  the  Carpathians,  which 
form  a long  and  irregular  curve,  stretching  W.  to  E.  along 
its  frontiers:  N.W.  by  the  Vistula:  S.E.  by  the  Bialy  Cze- 
ramos.  a tributary  of  the  Pruth.  and  for  a short  distance  by 
the  Dniester;  and  E.  by  the  Podhorce,  a tributary  of  the 
Dniester.  Part  of  the  N.,  bordering  on  Poland,  and  all  the 
N.E..  are  without  natural  boundaries.  The  great  physical 
features  of  the  country  are,  in  a manner,  determined  by  the 
Carpathians,  and  their  ramifications,  'fhe  principal  chain, 
comprising  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Western  Carpathians, 
commencing  in  the  S.E.  of  Galicia,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Theiss  and  Pruth.  forms  a curve,  not  quitting  the  frontiers 
till  it  reaches  its  western extremit3^  having  its  culminating 
point  in  the  mountains  of  'I'atra.  'I'he  loftiest  summit,  the 
Great  Kri wan.  has  a height  of  8150  feet.  Gali-  ia  is  partly 
traversed  by  the  great  watershed  which  divides  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  into  two  great  basiiis.  The  chief  river, 
on  the  N.  and  W.  of  this  watershed,  is  the  Vistula,  which, 
before  quitting  the  frontier,  receives  the  Sola.  Baba,  united 
Popi-ad  and  Donajecz,  Wyslocka  and  San.  and  also  drains  a 
large  portion  of  the  E..  by  its  tributary,  the  Bug.  'fhe 
chief  rivers  on  the  other  side  are  the  Dniester,  which  rises 
near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  tiows  across  it  in  an 
E.S.E.  direction,  receiving  numerous  trilmtaries  on  both 
banks.  The  only  part  of  the  surface  belonging  to  the  basin 
of  the  Danube  is  in  the  S.E.  'I'heclimate  is  severe,  particu- 
larly in  the  S.,  where  more  than  one  of  the  Carpathian 
summits  are  beyond  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  'fhe  win- 
ters are  long,  and  the  summers  comparatively  short,  but 
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very  warm.  Deep  snow  is  not  uncommon  in  the  middle  o 
April,  and  the  grape  never  ripens.  Pup.  in  1857, 4,o97,470. 

In  the  more  mountainous  districts  the  soil  often  forms  a 
thin  covering  on  bleak  and  almost  barren  rocks,  wheri 
scanty  pasture  only  is  obtained.  In  other  parts  of  thesamr 
district,  both  the  quality  and  depth  of  the  soil  improve,  th- 
pastures  become  excellent,  and  many  magnificent  forest* 
occur.  In  general,  where  the  elevation  is  small,  the  ground, 
more  especially  where  resting  on  a substratum  of  limestone, 
is  of  great  fertility,  and  yields  abnndant  crops  of  corn  and 
maize.  Hemp,  fiax,  and  tobacco  are  also  ex ten.sively  grown; 
and,  in  the  district  around  Lemberg,  rhubarb  is  cultivated 
on  a large  scale,  'fhe  domestic  animals  include  great  num- 
bers of  horned  cattle,  generally  of  a superior  description, 
and  a fine  hardy  breed  of  horses,  well  adapted  for  cavalry. 
Sheep  are  in  general  very  much  neglected;  but  goats,  swine, 
and  poultry  abound.  The  rearing  of  bees  is  much  attended 
to.  The  minerals  include  marble,  alabaster,  copper,  cala- 
mine, coal,  iron,  and  rock-salt.  Only  the  last  two  are  of 
much  importance.  Iron  occurs  in  numerous  parts  of  the 
central  Carpathian  chain,  and  bog-iron  ore  is  frequently 
met  with  in  extensive  seams  on  the  plains.  'I’hey  are  both 
worked  to  a considerable  extent.  The  rock-salt  is  particu- 
larly abundant,  stretching  in  continuous  beds  for  nearly 
250  miles  along  the  base  of  the  Carpathians,  beyond  the 
limits  of  Galicia,  into  Bukowina  and  Tran.sylvania.  The 
most  important  mines  have  their  lentral  locality  at  Wiel- 
iczka.  Manufactures  have  not  made  much  progress;  but 
distilleries  exist  in  every  quarter.  The  principal  exports 
are  salt,  wood.  coal,  ani.se.seed.  linen,  and  brandy.  The  popu- 
lation is  generally  of  Slavonian  origin,  and  consists  of  two 
principal  branches — Polish  in  the  Sv..  and  Russniak  in  the 
E.  The  number  of  Jews  is  considerable.  The  Roman  Ca 
tholic  is  the  established  religion;  but  a majority  of  the 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  Educational  esta- 
blishments, both  for  superior  and  ordinary  instruction^  are 
numerous.  At  the  head  of  the  former  stands  the  univer- 
sity of  Lemberg,  and  the  lyceum,  at  Przemysl.  The  latter 
are  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  appear  to  be  ttJera- 
bly  well  attended,  as  the  number  of  persons  at  school  has 
been  estimated  at  one  in  eight  of  the  whole  pf)pulation. 
For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into  the  three  go- 
vernments of  Lemberg,  Cracow,  and  8tanislau.  Lemberg 
is  the  capital.  Galicia  was  originally  called  Ilalic.s.  (of  which 
it  is  only  a corruption.)  a name  derived  from  an  old  castle, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  but  now  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  old  duchy  of  Halics.  an  independent  duchy,  called 
first  Wolodinir  or  Vladimir,  and  thereafter  Lodomeria. 
From  the  12th  to  the  I4th  centui  ies  these  duchies  belonged 
to  Hungary,  but  passed  by  marriage  to  Poland.  In  1772, 
on  the  first  partition  of  that  unhappy  kingdom,  the  Em- 
press Maria  Thei’esa  obtained  restitution  of  these  duchies, 
and  formed  them  into  the  kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodome- 
ria. a name  still  sometimes  used,  though  that  of  Lodomeria 
is  more  frequently  dropped,  and  the  name  Galicia  applied  to 
both. — Adj.  and  inhab.  Galicia.x,  gal-islPe-an. 

GA'LIEN.  a small  river  of  Berrien  co.,"  Michigan,  flows 
into  Lake  Michigan. 

GALIGHER.  a post-office  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio. 

GAI.GLEE,  (L.  Galilee  i,  Gr.  FaAtAata.)  a province  of  an- 
cient Judea,  comprising  the  country  M'.  of  the  Jordan,  from 
Samaria  nearly  to  Sidon.  together  with  both  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  (or  Tiberias.)  It  now  forms  the  central  part 
of  the  pashalic  of  Acre,  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

GALINAKA.  g^-le-n^/rd.  (anc.  GallinuGia,)  a small  island 
of  the  Sardinian  St.ates.  in  the  Mediterranean,  province,  and 
2 miles  S.E.  of  Albenga.  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  from 
the  number  ofhens  (in  Latin  Gallince.)  that  were  raised  here. 

G ALIGN,  gd'le-on  or  gi-le-on^  an  island  on  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Java,  and  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Madura;  lat.  7°  S.,  Ion. 
114°  13'  E. 

GALGON,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Crawford  co..  Ohio, 
on  the  Clevel.ind,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  Railro.id,whei;e 
it  is  crossed  by  the  Atl.in tic  and  Great  Western  R.R.andthe 
Dellefontaine  Line,  68  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus  and  5 
miles  S.E.  of  Crestline.  The  completion  of  the  railroads  hits 
given  a vigorous  impulse  to  the  growth  of  this  place.  It 
has  a national  bank.  Pop.  1966. 

GALTSTES,  gi-leesG§s,  a town  of  Spain,  Estremadura. 
42  miles  N.N.ML  of  Caceres,  on  a height  above  the  Jerte. 
Pop. 1205. 

GALUIA.  g^dee't^,  (anc.  CaVathe.f)  an  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, oft’  the  N.  coa.st  of  Tunis:  lat.  37° 31'  N . Ion.  8° 
65"  E.  Between  it  and  the  mainland  are  the  Sorelli  Rocks, 
on  which  the  British  steam-frigate  Avenger  foundered,  2Uth 
Dec.  1847. 

GALITCH,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Haucz. 

GALTfCH.  gdftitch.  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
60  miles  N.E.  of  Kostroma,  on  the  Lake  ol  Galitch.  Lat.  58° 
20' N..  Ion.  42°  28' E.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  13  churches  and  2 
old  forts. 

GALIZIEN.  See  Galicia  (Austrian). 

GALKOT.  gdl'koP.  a .small  town  of  Ncpaul,  consists  or 
about  500  huts,  surrounding  the  house  of  the  chief;  lat 
28°  17'  N.,  Ion.  83°  14'  E. ; 76  miles  W.N.W.  of  Gorkha. 
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GALKOT.  a territory  of  Nepaul,  It  is  very  small.  Out 
Well  rulG/ated.  and  b^s  copper  and  iron  mines. 

GAIjLA,  Also,  dl'slio'  irai^li  h'.  u village  of  Hungary,  co. 
of  Koinnrn,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Steinberg,  about  6 miles 
from  Tata.  Pop.  800. 

GAIA.A,  FELsd,  fM'sho'  gdlOdh'.  a village  near  the  former. 
Pop.  900.  Both  are  inhabited  by  Germans,  and  belong  to 
Prince  Ksterharv. 

GALli.I'X’l  and  GALL^JiCIA.  See  Galicia,  (of  Spain.) 

GAL'L.AGIIKRIILLE.  a post-village  of  East  Cain  town- 
ship. Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  Railroad,  36  miles  \V.  of  Philadelphia.  Large 
quarries  of  marbie  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  about 
200. 

G ALGvAIIER,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop  282. 

GAl/LANT,  PORT,  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Brunswii-k  Peninsula.  Lat.  53°  41'  42"  S. 

GAl.LAPAOOS.  See  Gal\p\oos. 

G.ALLAR.  gai-yaR^  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  28  miles 
N.IV.  ot  iSarago.ss,a.  Pop.  ltd 5. 

G . ALLA  RATE,  gdl-ld-ri't.i.  a markeLtown  of  Lombardy, 
23  niiies  N.W.  of  Alilan.  Pop.  .3900. 

GALL.ARPON,  gdrian'dAN"'.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Eure-et-Loir,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Chartres.  Pop. 
1496. 

GALLARGUES,  gdl'laRg'.  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Gard.  12  miles  S.W.  of  Nimes  on  the  railway  to  Montpel- 
lier. Pop.  1972. 

G ALL.AS,  gdPldz,  a numerous  and  powerful  race,  chiefly  in- 
habiting a territory  in  Eastern  Africa.  S.  of  Shoa,  but  dispersed 
in  great  numliers  over  the  countries  ad.joining,  especially 
N.  and  E.  They  are  divided  into  many  tril  es.  but  are  all 
distinguished  by  the  .same  general  characteristics,  moral 
and  physical.  Their  color  varies  from  a deep  black  to  a 
orownisb  yellow  ; stature  tall : bodies  spare,  wiry,  and  mus- 
cular, have  agreeable  countenances,  and  are  brave,  but  fero- 
cious and  cruel,  massacring  in  war  alike  the  resisting  and 
unre.sisting,  young  and  old.  male  and  female.  Their  lan- 
guage is  spoken  throughout  a great  part  of  Africa.  8.  of  the 
eiiuator.  They  are  in  a low  state  of  heathenism,  have  no 
priests,  and  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  a new  reli- 
gion. They  know  only  about  a Being,  whom  they  call 
Wake,  to  whom,  on  particular  occasioTis.  they  sacrifice  a 
cow  or  sheep,  but  have  no  system  of  religion, 

GALLATT.A.  gal-l,i'she-a.  a post-office  of  Saline  co..  Illinois. 

G.ViyiiATlN.  a county  in  the  part  of  Kentucky,  bor- 
dering on  the  Ohio  Liver,  which  sep.arates  it  from  Indiana, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  150  square  miles.  The  Eagle 
Creek  f)rms  the  southern  boundary.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified by  hills,  which  are  well  timbered.  The  blue  or  Tren- 
ton lime.si.mie  uiiderlie.s  the  county.  Capital,  Warsaw.  Pop. 
5,0.56,  of  whom  4348  were  free,  ami  708  slaves. 

G.ALLATI.N,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Illinois,  has 
an  area  of  .310  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North 
and  South  Forks  of  Saline  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio. 
The  surface  is  extensively  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  Salt  is  procured  from  springs  on  the  banks  of  Sa- 
line Creek,  near  Equality.  This  county  is  among  the  oldest 
in  Illinois.  Organized  about  the  year  1812.  Named  in  honor 
of  the  distingui.shed  Albert  Gallatin.  Capital,  Equality. 
Pop.  805o. 

G.ALL.ATIN,  a township  of  Columbia  co..  New  York. 
Pop.  l.'ioS. 

GALL.ATIN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Copiah  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. on  Bayou  I’ierre,  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  .lackson.  A news- 
paper is  pulilished  here. 

G.ALLATIN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Sumner  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 25  miles  N.E,  of  Nashville,  and  3 miles  N.  of  Cum- 
berland Ri\  er.  It  contain.s  several  academies  and  churches, 
now  used  as  hosi)itals,  A r.iilro.id  extends  from  this  place 
to  Nashville.  Pop.  about  1800. 

GALLATIN,  a post-village  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
S,  bank  of  Racoon  Creek,  16  miles  N.  of  Terre  Haute. 

G A LLATIN,  a iiost-village.  capital  of  Daviess  co.,  Missouri, 
about  1 mile  S.W.  of  Grand  River,  and  50  miles  E.  of  St.  Jo- 
seph. It  has  1 newsoaper  office.  Pop.  about  500. 

GALLATIN'S  RIVER,  the  most  easterly  of  the  three 
branches  which  fnm  the  .Missouri  River,  rises  in  about 
41°  N.  hit.,  and  110°  W.  Ion.,  and  flows  northward  to  join 
Jefferson's  River. 

GAL'L.ATINVILLE,  a post-village  of  Gallatin  township, 
48  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

G A l/LAUDETTfi  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana. 

(i.ALLEGf),  g^l-yA'go.  a river  of  Sp.iin.  rises  in  the  Pyre- 
nees. and  joins  the  Ebro,  about  1 mile  below  Saragossa,  after 
a southward  course  of  80  miles. 

GA  L L EGOS.  See  G alicia. 

GALLEGOS.  g^l-y.Vgoce.  a small  and  rapid  river  of  Pata- 
gonia. enters  the  Atlantic,  opposite  the  Falkland  Islands. 
In  lat  51°  33'  S..  Ion.  69°  W.,  by  a large  estuary.  In  which 
the  tide  is  said  to  ri.se  46  feet. 

G.AIiOjEN.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  King’s  co. 

G.ALLENKIRCIl.  gilPl(?n-k66RK'.  a village  of  Austria,  in 
Tyrol,  about  35  miles  from  Feldki'rch.  Pop.  1560. 
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GALLE.  POINT  DE,  pw^N«  deh  gdll,  or  point  dgh-gill, 
a town  of  Ceylon,  on  the  S.W.  side.  lat.  6°  1'  N.,  Ion.  80° 
13'  E.,  a station  where  steam-packets  call. 

G.ALLESE,  gdl-hVs.i,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Pon- 
tifical States,  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  A’iterbo.  Pop.  1060.  It  is 
suppo.sed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fiit<cm>nium. 

GAL'LEY  CREEK,  a small  post-village  of  Pope  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. 

GAIJLEYIIEAD^  a promontory  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
co.  of  Cork,  between  the  Bays  of  Ro.ss  and  Clouakilty. 

GALLIA.  See  France. 

GAL'LI.A,  a county  in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  con- 
tains about  420  square  miles.  The  Ohio  River  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  E.  separating  it  from  Virginia,  and  it  is 
drained  by  Racoon  and  Symmes  Creeks.  The  surface  is 
generally  hilly.  Stone  coal  and  iron  are  found  in  the  county. 
Settled  in  1790,  by  a colony  of  Frenchmen,  some  of  whose 
descendants  now  reside  in  Gallipolis.  Hence  originated  the 
name.  Gallia  being  the  Latin  appellation  for  France.  Capi- 
tal. Gallipolis.  Pop.  22,013. 

GALLIA  FURNACE,  a post-village  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio,  20 
miles  AV.  of  Gallipolis. 

G.ALLIANO.  gal-le-ii'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy.  S.E. 
of  Como,  has  a curious  Lombard  church,  with  inscriptions 
of  the  fourth,  and  frescoes  of  the  11th  century. 

GALLIATE.  gdl-le-iffA,  a village  of  Piedmont,  province, 
and  44  miles  E.NbE.  of  Novara.  I’op.  5858. 

GALLICAN.A,  g3l-le-kd'nS.  a village  of  Italy,  in  the  Pon- 
tifi  -al  States.  19  miles  E of  Rome.  Pop.  I.'IOO. 

GALLIC.A.NO,  gdl-le-kd'no.  a town  of  Tuscany,  16  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Lucca,  near  the  Serchio.  Pop.  1317. 

GALLICUAl  FRETUM.  See  D iver.  Strait  of 

GALLICUS  OCEANUS.  See  Biscav.  Bat  of. 

GALLICUS  SINUS.  See  Golf  of  Lyons. 

GALLIGNANA.  giil-leen-yii'mi.  or  GALLINIANA.  gSl  le- 
ne-ifiid.  a town  of  Austria,  in  Illyria,  45  miles  S.E.  of  'I’riest. 
pop.  1411. 

GALLIN.A,  g^l-leeffiS.  an  island  off  the  AV.  coast  of  Africa, 
belonging  to  the  Bissagos  or  Bijuga  group. 

GALLINARIA.  See  Galinvra. 

GAI.LINAS.  giil-leefiiiis  a river  of  AAVstern  Africa,  fjilling 
into  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  7°  N..  Ion.  11°  38'  AV..  and  formerly 
noted  for  the  number  of  slaves  shipped  from  it. 

G.ALLIPOLI.  giil-lip'o-le.  (anc.  ) a seaport-town 

of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-IJee.  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  same  name,  at  the  entrance  of  the  sea  of  Alar- 
mora.  1.32  miles  AV.S.AV.  ofConstantinoide.  Lat.4u°24'  .\..  Ion. 
26°  49'  E.  Pop.  about  17.000.  It  has  two  ports,  ami  is  the 
principal  station  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  The  town  is  ill  built 
and  dirty;  hut  has  extensive  baz.aars.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  cottons,  silks,  and  earthenwares,  and  the  best  .Mo 
roceo  leather  made  in  Turkey.  It  is  a Greek  bishop’s  see. 
and  residence  of  a Capidan  Pasha.  It  was  the  first  European 
town  taken  bv  the  Turks. 

GALLl  POLI,(gd!-li|i'o-]e.)  PENINSULA  OF.  (anc.  Thrafdca 
is  situated  between  lat.  40°  3'  and  40°  38'  N., 
and  Ion.  26°  Id'  and  27°  E..  extending  S.AV..  separating  the 
Hellespont  on  the  S.E.  from  the  iEgean  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Sams  on  the  AA'.  and  N.  Length  63  miles;  breadth  fiom  4 
to  13  miles. 

GALLIPOLI,  gril-lip'o-le.  fane.  Gffb'pW.s.)  a fortified  sea- 
port town  of  Najiles,  province,  and  29  mih'S  AV.S.AA'.  of 
OHanto  on  a rocky  inlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  connected 
V)y  a bridge  with  its  suburb  Lizza.  on  the  mainland.  Pop. 
8,500.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a cathedral  and  a castle,  and 
schools;  but  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  extensive  cisterns,  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  clai'ifving  olive 
oil.  One  mile  AA'.  is  the  island  of  St.  Andrea,  between 
which  and  the  town  is  a harbor,  with  from  10  to  12  fathoms 
water.  'I'his  port  is  one  of  the  most  freijuented  in  the 
Neapolitan  dominions,  as  the  great  mart  for  tlie  oil  of  Apulia. 
The  town  has  also  manufactures  of  muslins,  wooRen.s,  and 
cotton  hosiery,  a tunny  fishery,  and  an  active  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  and  fruits. 

GALLIPOLIS,  gal'le-po-leece',  a thriving  post-town  and 
township,  capital  of  Gallii  co.,  Ohio,  is  plwis  intly  siiuated 
on  the  Oliio  River,  108  miles  S S E.  of  Columbus.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a fertile  district.  It  contains!  churches,  1 ac  ule- 
my,  1 bank,  2 newsiiapor  offices,  60  stores,  a Union  school, 3 
steam-flouring  mills,  I woollen-factory  and  2 tanneries.  Pop. 
in  1860,  3H8  : in  1865,  about  5000. 

GALLIPOLI.  STRAIT  OF.  See  Dardanelles. 

GAL'LITZIN.  a po.st-office  of  Cambria  co..  Pennsylvania. 

GALLNEUKTRCHEN,  gllPnoi-keeuK'en.  a market-b,  vr 
of  Upper  Austria.  4 miles  N..\.E.  of  Steyereck.  Pop.  9i3 

G.AL'LOONh  a pailsh  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Fermanagh. 

GAL'LOPA'ILLE,  a post-village  of  .^t.  Lawrence  co..  New 
A’ork.  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  a few  miles  N.N.E  of 
denshurg.  The  name  of  the  p >st-otfice  is  Lisbon. 

GALOiOAA'AY.  a district  comprl.sitig  the  S.AV.  part  ol 
Scotland.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Stewart  t.imlly. 

GAL'LOAA'AY,  a township  of  Atlanti--  co..  Nev>  Jersey 
Pop.  2735. 

G.ALLOAVAY.  a post-vill.ige  of  La  Sal  e co.,  Illin;48, 1J5 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 
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GALLOWAY,  MULL  OF.  a bold  rooky  headland  forming 
the  extreme  S.  point  of  Scotland,  in  lat.  54°  oS'  C"  N..  Ion. 
4°  61'  15"  W.,  having  a lighthouse  325  feet  above  the  sea. 

GALLOWAY.  NKW.  a royal  and  parliamentary  borough 
01' Scotland,  CO.,  and  19  mile.s  N.W.  of  Kir  kcudbright,  situ- 
ated 0!i  the  Ken.  Pop.  43t).  It  unites  with  Wigton.  Stran- 
laer.  and  Whithorn  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of 
t Ammons.  Kenmure  Castle  stands  in  its  vicinity. 

GALL  ST.  of  Switzerland.  See  Saixt  Gall. 

OALLUCIO,  gdl-loo^cho,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of 
Tin-a  di  Lavoro,  25  miles  K.N.K.  of  Gaeta.  Pop.  1972. 

G AL'LUPVILLE,  a post-village  of  Schoharie  co.,  New 
'fork.  25  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

GALLUKA.  gdi-lootrL  one  of  the  four  quarters  into  which 
the  island  of  Sardinia  was  divided  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
occupied  the  most  northern  part  of  the  island. 

GAIjLUZZO,  g3l-looPso,  a town  of  Tuscany,  province,  and 
3 miles  S.S.VVL  of  Florence.  Pop.  6;i8. 

GALOE.N'GONG.  gi'loon'gongt,  or  GALOXGONG,  gd'lon'- 
gongt.  a volcano  of  .lava,  province  of  Freanger.  division  of 
Tjanjor.  after  which  the  surrounding  beautiful  and  fertile 
district  is  named.  No  eruption  of  this  mountain  was  on 
record,  or  in  the  recollection  of  the  inhabitants  around,  till 
Octobers,  IH22.  when  a fearful  outbutst  took  place.  Ashes, 
stones,  and  lava  were  thrown  out.  and  a l.irge  surroutiding 
district  of  country  laid  waste,  and  114  villages  upwards  of 
4tl()0  people,  many  cattle,  rice-felds,  and  three-fourths  of  a 
milli.on  of  coffee  trees  were  destroyed. 

GALOF.\RO.  gd-lo-fib-o.  (anc.  ChanjItUlis^,)  a famous  whirl- 
pool immediately  outside  of  the  harbor  of  Messina,  in  the 
strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  near  Cape  Faro,  Opposite 
to  it  on  the  coast  of  Italy  is  the  rock  of  Scylla. 

GALS  A.  gdFsoh'.  a village  of  Hungary,  in  Thither  Theiss, 
co..  atid  about  12  miles  from  Arad.  Pop.  18. iO. 

GAI7ST  )N'.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  .\yr. 

G.ALT.  gilt,  a town  of  Canada  West.  co.  of  ilalton,  on  Grand 
River,  about  25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Hamilton.  It  contains 
churches  of  b denominations.  3 branch  banks.  3 a.ssurance 
agencies.  2 printing  offices  issuing  weekly  newspapers,  about 
15  stores,  and  has  manufactures  of  axes  iron  castings,  ma- 
chinery, paper,  soap  and  candles,  lasts,  pails,  &c.  Pop.  about 
2300. 

GALTEE  or  GALTY  (gawPtee)  MOUNTAINS,  of  Ireland, 
in  Munster,  extend  E.  and  W.  for  about  20  miles. 

G.\LTELLE.  gdl-t^Pli,  a village  on  the  i.sland  of  Sardinia, 
(37  miles  S.E.  of  Sa.ssari.  Pop.  950. 

G.\I/rH  ES  FOKtST.  a tractofland  in  England,  co.  ofYork. 
North  I’iding,  lying  between  Aldlxu'ough  and  thecity  of  York. 

G.\LT’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Amln  rst  co..  Virginia. 

GALT'VILLE.  a village  of  Lancaster  co..  Pennsylvania. 

GAl/l'Y  ISLANDS.  Ireland.  See  G. alike. 

GAO.UM.  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Illinois,  144  miles  S. 
of  Springfield 

GALVE.\S.  g3l-va'3s,  a town  and  parish  of  Portu;tal.  pro- 
vince of  .\lemtejo.  37  miles  W.S.W.  of  Portalegre,  with  an 
annual  fair.  Pop.  llo7. 

GALfVESTON.  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Texas,  border- 
ing on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Galveston  Hay.  has  an  area 
cf  330  s(iuare  miles.  It  comprises  a long,  narrow  island  of 
its  own  name,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  W est  Hay. 
'The  surface  is  nearly  level ; the  soil  is  sandy.  Capital,  Gal- 
veston. Pop.  8229,  of  whom  6709  were  free. 

GALVESTON,  a post-office  of  Pittsylvania  co..  A'irginia. 

GALVESTON,  a port  of  entry,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Gal- 
veston county,  and  the  most  populous  and  commerci:tl  city 
of  Texas,  is  situated  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  a bay  of 
its  own  name,  about  450  miles  W.  by  S.  of  New  Orleans,  and 
2.30  miles  S.E.  of  Austin  City.  Lat.  29°  17'  N..  Ion.  94°  5t»' 
W.  'I’he  island  of  Galveston,  whi  h separatt!s  the  bay  fi-om 
the  Gulf  of  .Mexico,  is  .about  30  miles  in  length  and  3 miles 
in  breadth.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  has  a mean 
elevation  of  only  4 or  5 feet  above  the  water.  The  bay  ex- 
tends northward  from  the  city  to  the  mouth  of  'Trinity 
River,  a distance  of  35  miles,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  12 
to  18  miles.  'The  harbor  of  Galve.ston,  which  is  the  best  in 
the  state,  has  12  or  14  feet  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low  tide. 
Galveston  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  ports  on  the  Gulf 
of  .Mexico,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade.  Its  .shipping. 
June  SO.  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  1489  tons  regi.s- 
tered.  and  4004  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of  the  latter. 
3641)  tons  were  employed  in  the  coast  trade,  and  1808  tons 
iQ  steam  navigation.  'The  foreign  arrivals  fa-  the  year  were 
21,  Hons,  5974,)  of  which  19,  (tons.  5480)  were  by  foreign 
vessels.  'The  clearances  for  foreign  ports  were  21, — tons. 
6287.  of  which  1461  were  in  American  bottoms.  Steam- 
boat* make  regular  passages  to  New  Orleans,  and  to  the 
tewn^in  the  interior  of 'Tex a.s.  'Three  or  tour  newspapers 
aie  published  here.  'The  city  contains  a fine  market-liouse, 
•j  town  hall,  about  8 chutciies.  and  several  large  hotels. 
The  private  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  painted  white. 
The  streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  rectangular,  and  bordtu’ed 
by  numerous  flower  gardens.  Railroads  are  irrojected  from 
Galvesh  n to  Houston,  and  to  Red  River  First  settled  in 
1837.  Poy.  in  1860,  7?''" 

GALVESTON,  a post-office  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana. 


GALVEZ,  gdl'vi^th,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  15  miles 
S.IV.  of  Toledo.  Pop  2263.  It  has  mannf;  ctures  of  sei'ge. 

G .^LVaZ.  a group  of  islands.  See  H apai. 

GALWAY,  gawFway,  a maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in 
Connaught,  bounded  on  the  W.  liy  the  Atlantic.  Area 
2.417  sq.  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,322,212,  'The  surface  In  the 
IV.  includes  the  Lakes  Corrib  and  Mask,  and  the  dislrird  > f 
Connemara,  or  e of  the  wildest  and  most  mountainous  in 
Ireland,  with  a .seacoast  deeply  ii  dented  with  inlets.  In 
the  E.  it  is  mostly  fiat  and  sterile,  but  interspersed  with 
bogs.  Chief  rivers,  the  Shannon,  wliii  h bounds  the  county 
on  the  S.E.,  the  Hluck  River,  and  the  Suck.  Agiiculturo 
v(‘ry  backward.  Fisheries  valuable.  'The  Irish  language  is 
in  many  districts  universal.  'J'he  county,  A\hi(h  is  the 
second  in  extent  in  Ireland,  is  divided  into  2 l.idings.  last 
and  West.  Capital.  Galway.  It  sends  4 members  to  the  House 
of  Commons;  2 for  the  county,  and  2 for  the  chief  town. 

GALWAY,  a torvn  and  seaport  (ii  the  W.cea.st  of  Ireland, 
capital  of  the  above  county,  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
Galway  Hay.  at  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Midland  Great- 
western  Railway,  117  miles  W.  of  Dublin  ; lat.  (li  :ht)  53°  lot 
12"  N'..  Ion.  9°  3'  30"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corriii.  issuing 
from  Lough  Corrib,  and  across  whii  h there  are  two  stone 
bridges.  In  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  town  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  irregular;  but  in  the  modern  per- 
tions  tlie  streets  are  spacious,  and  the  houses  in  general 
handsome  and  substantial.  'The  town  is  well  lighted  with 
gas.  and  i.s  aimndantly  supplied  with  water.  'The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  Queen's  College,  a beautiful  struc- 
ture in  the  i.lizaiiethan  stjle;  the  Lstal  lished  Collegiate 
Church  of  8t.  Nicholas,  a large  old  edifice,  in  the  deco- 
rated English  style;  .several  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  3 
monasteries.  5 nunneries,  Presb.y  terian  and  Methodist  moet- 
ing-liouses;  the  County  and  'Toavh  Court  houses,  both  band 
some  Grecian  structures : and  prisons,  the  County  Infirmary, 
Fever  Hos))ifal,  an  endowed  and  a charter  school  the  Cu.-tom 
House,  the  Union  Work-house,  and  2 barracks.  'The  build- 
ings of  the  Franciscan  Nunnery,  or  Convent  of  8t.  Clare, 
and  of  the  I'resentaiion  Convent,  are  extensive  and  inipo.s- 
ing.  'The  Grammar-school  or  College,  the  endowment  of 
r.rasmus  Smith,  is  a sj)acious  and  neat  structure.  'J'here 
are  three  news-rooms,  called,  respectively,  the  Cour.ty  Club- 
liouse.  the  Galway  Institution,  and  the  Cemmerdai  Read- 
ing-room: and  a trades  medninics' institute.  'The  benevo 
lent  and  ch:irit:(lile  institutions  are  tlie  town  Infirmary  .and 
Dispens;iry.  .and  the  Fever  Hospital.  Galway  is  not  a iminu- 
tacturing  place,  but  there  are  two  breweries,  two  distillerie.^, 
a paper  mill,  a foundry,  a tanyard.  and  several  flour  mills, 
in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  Its  retail  trade  is  comsider- 
able.  there  being  no  other  town  of  any  importance  within  2C 
miles.  'The  commerce  of  the  j ort  was  :it  one  time  extensive, 
i)ut  has  now  much  declined.  'The  principal  exports  are  corn, 
flour,  kelp,  marlile,  wool,  and  pro-,  i.sions  : imjxirts — timber, 
wine,  .s:ilt.  coal,  hemp  tallow,  an  I Swedi.sh  and  Hdti.'h  iron. 
'The  vessels  registered  at  the  port,  in  1848.  were  21 ; tonnage, 
4(i33.  The  coasters,  from  .January  1,  1847,  to  January  1, 
1848.  were,  inwards.  173;  tonnage.  20.(  6(5;— outwards.  41; 
tonnage.  4-354.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  was.  inwards,  139:  tonnage,  2dl<.l out- 
wards. 145;  tonnage.  25, i 76.  'The  h:u’lior.  which  has  an  ex- 
tensi^  e line  of  quays,  is  in  process  of  being  connected  with 
I.ough  Corrib  by  a canal.  Its  floating  dock,  area  5 acres, 
admits  vessels  of  14  feet  draught.  On  Mutton  Island,  iu 
front  of  the  harbor,  is  a light  bouse,  33  feet  al  ove  high  water. 

Oil  the  right  bank  of  the  Corrili.  and  forming  a suburV),  is 
a large  fishing  villige,  called  a Cladd:igh.  inhabited  by  a 
peculiar  and  primitive  race  of  people.  About  lU  R ns  of 
.salmon  are  taken  yearly  out  of  the  Corrib  River.  'The  bo- 
rough returns  2 members  to  the  House  of  Coniinons.  It 
gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  a branch  of  the  Arundel  famih'. 
Galway  was  conquered,  in  1232.  by  the  Anglo-Norm:ms  un- 
der De  Hurgh.  many  of  whose  descendants  still  reside  in 
the  town.  During  the  IMiddle  .Ages  it  had  a flourishing  trade 
w ith  Spain,  whence  the  Moorish  character  of  its  architecture. 
'I'he  town  suffered  greatly  dining  the  troubles  of  the  .seven- 
teenth century.  Pop.  in  1841.  17. 275;  in  1851.  24.697. 

GALWAY,  gawl'way,  a post-village  and  township  of  Sarsv 
toga  co..  New  York,  36  mile.s  N’.N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2427. 

GALWAY  BAY,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Ireland,  Is  a large  ex- 
panse of  water,  about  18  miles  broad  at  its  seaward  extremity, 
dimiiiiiiishing  to  about  8 miles  inland,  and  being  :ibout  20 
miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  It  is  protected  from  the  swell  of 
the  Atlantic  by  the  Arran  Isles,  of  which  there  are  three. 

GALWEN.  g^l-w^n^  a towui  of  Eastern  Africa,  in  tfie  re- 
gion S.  of  Abyssinia,  on  a river,  near  lat.  1°  43'  N.,  lou.  44° 
; 6'  E.  Pop.  90U0  (?), 

OAMACHF.S.  gS'mSshL  a town  of  France,  department  uf 
Somme.  14  mile.s  S.W.of  Abbeville,  on  the  Bresle.  l*op.  1273, 

GAM  ALEKO.  gi-md-lFro.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Alessandria.  Pop.  1379. 

GA.MHALAKUM,  g^m-bd-l^O  um.  a river  of  Africa,  in  NF 
griti:i,  falling  into  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake  'Tchad,  after  a 
course  of  about  85  miles,  direct  distance. 

GAMHARA,g^m-bd/r^,a  villageof  Northern  Italy,  IQmilea 
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Or4MBVRARK  giim-M-rl/iA,  or  GA^IBARARO,  gdm-bd- 
ri^ro,  a Mlla-^e  of  North  Italy,  9 miles  W.  of  Venice. 

GA.MliAKOo,  glm-bi-roc/,  a ruined  town  of  Bornoo,  on 
fhft  Yeoo,  5 miles  N.  by  W.of  Old  Birnee.  It  contains  some 
extensive  ruins,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  sul- 
tans of  Bornoo. 

GAMBATBSA,  gim-bS-tVsI,  or  GAMBBTESA,  gdm-b.\- 
td'sd,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Molise,  16  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Cainpnbasso.  Pop. ‘,1700. 

G.\MBIA.  gdm'be-a,  (the  Stachir  of  Ptolemy,)  a river  of 
Western  Africa,  in  Senegambia,  the  centre  of  which  region 
It  traverses,  entering  the  Atlantic  at  Bathurst.  110  miles 
S.E.  of  Cape  Verd.  in  lat.  13^  28'  N.,  Ion.  16°  35'  W.,  after  a 
W.N.W.  course,  estimated  at  upwards  of  100.)  miles.  At  its 
mouth  it  is  about  4 miles  across,  but  immediately  within 
this  its  width  is  doubled,  and  a forty-gun  brig  may  ascend 
it  for  about  150  miles.  Vessels  of  150  tons  can  reach  the 
vicinity  of  Barraconda.  Ion.  13°  50'  W.,  where  the  n.avigation 
is  stopped  by  falls.  It  has  numerous  affluents,  and  the  Ca- 
sainanza,  which  enters  the  Atlantic  about  60  miles  farther 
S.,  is  considered  one  of  its  arms. 

G.AMBIA,  a British  colony  of  Western  Africa,  consisting 
of  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  with  the  town  of  Bathurst,  &c.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  and  several  forts  on  its 
banks,  along  which  British  inbuenee  extends  beyond  .McCar- 
thy Island,  in  lat.  13°  30'  N.,  Ion.  14°  40'  W.  Pop.  in  1851. 
569.3,  of  which  191  were  whites.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  most 
healthy  European  settlement  in  IVesteru  Afi-ica,  and  has  a 
flourishing  trade.  Exports,  including  wax,  hides,  ivory, 
gold-dust,  rice,  palm  oil.  horns,  and  timber,  in  1852,  amount- 
ed in  value  to  217,8561.  Value  of  imports,  110,1741.,  of  which 
45.1901.  were  from  Great  Britain,  and  24.0171.  from  the  United 
States.  Foreign  arrivals  during  the  year,  528  vessels,  tons, 
29.274;  clearances,  260  vessels,  tons,  30,188.  Gambia  is  a 
dependency  of  Sierra  Leone. 

GAM'BI  ER',  a post-village  of  College  township,  Knox  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Vernon  River,  5 miles  E.  of  Mount  Vernon. 
Kenyon  College,  founded  here  in  1826,  under  the  auspices 
of  Bishiip  Chase  of  the  Ei)iscopal  Church,  is  a riclily  en- 
dowed institution.  Gambier  contains  2 churches.  One  re- 
ligious periodical  is  published  here.  Pop.  575. 

GAMIBIER'  ISL.VNDS,  a group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lat. 
23°  8'  S.,  Ion.  134°  55'  VV.,  consisting  of  five  large  islands 
and  several  small  islets  in  a coral  reef  lagoon,  and  important 
as  being  (except  Pitcairn  Island)  the  only  known  station 
between  Chili  and  Tahiti  where  good  water  is  procurable. 

GA.MBIEB  ISLANDS,  a group  in  Spencer  Gulf.  South 
Australia.  IVedge  Island,  the  largest,  being  in  lat.  35°  12'  S., 
on.  13ti°  30'  E. 

G.\M'BLE,  a po.st-office  of  .Tefferson  co.,  Georgia. 

G.VM'BLES,  a post  office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

G.VMB  )LO,  gdm'bo-lo,  a village  of  Piedmont,  division, 
and  18  miles  S.E.  of  Novara.  Pop.  5075. 

GAMBllOON,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Gombroon. 

G.\ME  POINT,  a post-office  of  Stafford  co.,  Virginia. 

GAMEKEN,  gShneh-ren,  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  Gelderland,  1 1 miles  S.  W.of  Thiel,  on  the  Waal.  Pop.  1042. 

GAMKA,  gim'kd,  or  GREAT  LION,  a river  of  South 
Africa,  in  Cape  Colony,  rises  near  Beaufort,  lat.  3“2°  24'  S., 
loti.  22°  48'  E.,  and  flows  S.W.  through  the  Great  Karroo, 
till  its  junction  with  the  Dwyka  or  Rhinoceros  River,  when 
the  united  streams  form  the  Gauritz. 

GAMLA  KARLERY,  gani'ld  kaidleh-bfl.  (i.e.  “Old  Karle- 
by.”)  a town  of  Finland,  laen,  and  68  miles  N.E.  of  Vasa.  1 
mile  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop.  2000. — New  Karleby  is 
a maritime  town,  45  miles  N.E.  of  Vasa. 

G.\.MMiINGAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

G.VM.MERTINGEN,  gim'mer-ting'en,  a town  of  Western 
Germany.  11  miles  N.  of  Sigmaringen.  Pop.  973. 

G.\.M'RIE.  a maritime  parish  of  Scothind,  co.  of  Banff, 
with  a village  on  the  North  Sea.  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Banff. 
On  the  coast  here  are  stupendous  cliffs,  perforated  by  caverns, 
and  frequented  by  vast  flocks  of  sea-birds. 

G.VM  UU.N,  a town  of  Persiti.  See  Gombroon. 

GA5ISIIURST,  gSm.s'hbbRst,  a village  of  Baden,  in  a 
marshy  and  unliealthy  district  N.  ofUffenburg.  Pop.  1377. 

G.\M'ST0N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

GAN.  gftxo.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  4 miles  S.  of  l^au.  Pop.  1139. 

GA.N  A.NOQUE.  gi  ni-nok'.  a po.st-vill.age  of  Canada  IVest. 
eo.  of  I^eeds.  on  the  St.  L.awrence  River,  18  miles  N.E.  of 
Kingston,  and  32  miles  from  Brockville.  Pop.  about  860. 

G.VN4T.  jxi'nit/.  or  .I.\.NAT,  ji'nitt/.  a town  of  M’est 
Africa,  in  Fezzan,  1‘20  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Moorzook.  in  a s.iudy 
and  barren  region,  but  owing  to  its  position  on  the  caravan 
routes,  rich  and  populous. 

G .A.NCl.  gin'chee,  a town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo, 
24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cefalu.  Pop.  9352. 

G.VND,  a citv  of  Belgium.  See  Ghent. 

G.\N  D.\  lb)>)R.  gin'-dd-poor'.  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency i/f  Boral>4iy.  district,  and  62  mih-s  N.  of  Ahmednuggur. 

G .\NDELLI.\0,  gin  d^l-leehio.  a vill.age  of  Northern  Italy. 
8 miles  from  Clusone.  on  the  Serin.  It  has  iron-works  sup- 
plied by  exten.sive  mines  in  the  district.  Pop.  1127. 

G ANDERSIIEJM,  gin'd^rs-hlme'.  a town  of  Northern 
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Germany,  duchy  of  Brunswick,  on  the  GanJe,  36  miles  S.W 
of  Brunswick.  Pop.  1925. 

GANDESA.  gin-di/si.  a market-town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  42  miles  W.S.AV.  of  Tarragona.  Pop.  2316. 

GANDIA,  ginffle-i,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  34 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Valencia,  near  the  Mediterrane.an.  Pop. 
5751.  It  has  a fine  collegiate  church,  college,  and  a palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Gandia. 

G.\NDlCOTTA,  gin-de-kot'ti.  a town  and  fort  of  Briti.sli 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  43  miles  N.W.  of  Cuddapah,  on 
the  Penna. 

GANDINO.  gin-dee'no,  a market-town  of  Lombardy,  12 
miles  N.E.  of  Bergamo. 

GANDIOLLE.  gSNc'de-olP.  a village  of  Western  Africa,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  River,  10  miles  S.  of  Fort  St. 
Louis,  .said  to  have  5000  inhabitants. 

GAN'EREW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

GANGALA,  g^n-gS3d.  an  i.sland  of  Western  Africa,  in  the 
Faleme.  Lat.  14°  44'  N.,  Ion.  12°  12'  W. 

GANGES,  gan'jez,  (Fr.  Gunye,  gbNzh;  Hindoo,  Gunya, 
gung'gM,  or  Gmya,  gang'gd,  so  called  as  flowing  thi-ough 
Gang,  the  earth,  to  heaven.)  the  principal  river  of  Hindos- 
tan,  through  the  N.  part  of  which  it  flows  from  IV.  to  E..  tra- 
versing the  middle  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  almost  in  its 
entire  length.  It  rises  by  two  principal  heads.  Bhagirathi 
and  Alakananda,  in  lat.  31°  N.  and  Ion.  7°  E..  from  an  im- 
mense mass  of  snow  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  flows  at 
first  S.W.  to  Hurdwar.  and  thenceforward  mostly  E.S.E.  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  it  enters  by  numerous  mouths,  its 
easternmost  arm  uniting  with  the  Megna  or  Brahmapootra, 
and  its  W.  branch  being  the  Hoogly  River.  Its  total  length 
is  e.stimated  at  1960  miles.  In  its  course  it  receives  11  af- 
fluents. some  of  which  are  equal  to  the  Rhine,  and  none 
.smaller  than  the  Thames;  the  principal  are  the  .lumna, 
Ramgunga.  Goointy.  Goggra.  Sone.  Gun(iuck.  Koose.  Mahau- 
uddy,  and  Teesta.  which  have  courses  varying  from  300  to 
600  miles  in  length.  Between  Hurdwar  and  Allahabad  it 
is  usually  from  1 to  1^  mile  across;  below  which  its  breadth 
increa.ses  freiiuently  to  3 miles,  and  at  500  miles  from  the 
sea  it  is  30  feet  in  depth,  and  so  continues  to  near  its 
mouth,  where,  however,  the  quantity  of  deposit  it  brings 
down  often  forms  bars  and  shoals.  It  is  crossed  by  no  bridges 
after  it  leaves  the  mountains. 

About  "200  miles  from  the  .sea.  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges, 
which  is  considerably  more  than  double  that  of  the  Nile, 
commences.  It  is  a flat  alluvial  tract  of  from  80  to  ‘2<i0 
miles  in  breadth.  The  S.  extremity,  or  that  part  which 
borders  on  the  sea.  Is  known  as  the  Sunderbunds.  a dreary, 
unhealthy  region,  covered  with  wood,  and  broken  up  by 
numerous  creeks  and  rivers,  all  of  which  are  salt  except 
those  that  communicate  immediately  with  the  )n-incipal 
arm  of  the  Ganges.  In  tracing  the  sea  coast  of  the  Delta 
eight  openings  are  found,  each  of  which  appears  to  be  a 
principal  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The  navigation  through 
the  Sunderbunds  is  chiefly  effected  by  means  of  the  tides, 
there  being  two  distinct  passages,  the  one  tiamed  the  South 
or  Sunderbund  passage,  and  the  other  the  Ballaghaut  pas.s- 
age.  'I'he  first  leads  through  the  widest  and  deepest  rivers, 
and  opens  into  the  Hoogly  about  65  miles  below  Calcutta 
The  Ballaghaut  passage  opens  into  a shallow  Lake  on  the  E, 
side  of  Calcutta.  The  navigation  by  these  passages  extends 
more  than  200  miles  through  a thick  forest,  divided  into 
numberless  islands  by  channels  of  exceedingly  various  widi  h. 
The  whole  coast  of  the  Delta  is  one  mass  of  mud  banks,  which 
are  continually  .shifting,  and  among  which  there  is  scarcely 
a channel,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hoogly,  which  ships  of 
burden  can  safely  enter.  » 

The  period! -al  inundation  of  the  Ganges.  wbi:'h  commences 
about  the  latter  end  of  ,\pril  or  beginning  of  IM.av.  proceeds 
from  the  tropical  rains  which  begin  to  fall  about  that  period. 
The  rise  of  the  I’iver  is  at  first  slow  and  gradual,  not  exceed- 
ing an  inch  a day  for  the  first  fortnight.  Afterwards  it  in- 
<Teases  to  3 or  4 inches,  and.  latterly,  when  the  rains  have 
become  general  in  all  the  countries  through  which  it  passes, 
it  rises  about  5 inches  a day,  until  it  has  attained  a height 
of  .32  feet  above  its  ordinary  level.  By  the  end  of  .Inly,  all 
the  flat  country  of  Bengal,  contiguous  to  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmapooti-a.  is  overflowed  to  an  extent  in  bieadth  of  100 
mile.s.  nothing  being  vi.sible  but  villages  and  the  tops  of 
trees,  the  former  being  built  on  artificial  mounds  above  the 
height  of  the  flood.  After  the  middle  of  August,  the  waters 
begin  to  subside,  running  off  at  the  rate  of  from  3 to  4 incht-s 
a day  till  November,  from  which  period  to  the  month  of 
.A.piii  they  decre.a.se  at  the  rate  of  about  .)  inch  a day.  'I'he 
quantity  of  water  discharged  into  the  ocean  by  tlie  Gaives 
is  computed  to  he  500.000  cubic  feet  per  second  in  the  four 
months  of  the  flood  season,  and  100.000  cubic  feet  per  second 
on  an  average  (luring  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  (quan- 
tity of  mud  br'mght  down  annually  by  the  stream  is  com- 
puted at  ‘235.521.387  cubic  yards,  and  it  di.soolors  the  st-a  to 
a distance  of  60  miles  from  the  coa.st.  Owing  to  the  loose 
ness  of  the  soil  on  the  banks,  large  portions  of  them  are 
being  constantly  swept  away  by  the  force  of  the  current, 
and  with  such  rapidity,  in  some  cases,  that  an  acre  of  grounij 
has  been  known  to  disappear  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
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The  phenomenon  called  the  Bore,  a sudden  and  rapid  in- 
flux of  the  tide,  in  the  form  of  an  enormous  wave,  risiiij^  as 
perpendicular  a.s  a wall,  assumes  a more  fonnidahle  appear- 
ance in  the  Ganges  than  in  any  other  river  in  Asia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Brahmapootra.  In  the  Hourly,  tiie 
Bi>re  rushes  onwards  with  an  appallim;  noise,  at  the  rate 
of  hotween  17  and  18  miles  an  hour,  and  at  Calcutta  it  some- 
times causes  an  instantaneous  rise  of  5 feet,  having  been 
proliably  more  than  double  that  height  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  held  sacred  by  the 
Hindoos,  from  Gangootri.  about  15  miles  from  its  source,  to 
the  islandof  Saugur,at  the  mouth  of  the  Ilooc^y.  There  are, 
however,  particular  places  more  eminently  sacred  than  the 
rest,  and  to  these  pilgrims  resort  from  great  distances  to 
perform  iheir  ablutions,  and  carry  off  water  to  be  used  in 
futuie  ceremonies.  The  Ganges  water  is  abso  esteemed  for 
its  medicinal  properties,  and  in  the  British  courts  of  justice 
witnesses  of  the  Brahminical  faith  are  sworn  upon  it. 

The  valley  of  the  Ganges  is  one  of  the  richest  on  the  globe, 
and  contains  a greater  extent  of  vegetable  mould,  and  of 
laud  under  cultivation,  than  any  other  country  in  this  con- 
tinent, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Fnr  Inindreds  of  miles  along  its  course,  down  to  the  Gulf  of 
Bengal,  not  a stone  is  to  be  .seen.  Wheat  and  other  European 
grains  are  produce<l  in  the  upper  part  gf  this  magnificent 
valley,  while  in  the  S.  every  variety  of  Indian  fruit,  rice, 
cotton,  indigo,  opium,  and  sugar,  are  produced  in  the  great- 
est profusion.  The  sources  of  the  Ganges  are  at  an  elevation 
of  upwards  of  13.000  and  18.000  feet  respectively  above  .sea- 
level;  yet  the  fall  of  the  river  from  Ilurdwar,  nearly  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas,  to  the  Delta,  a distance  of  about  1200 
miles,  is  only  lOO  i feet.  Its  banks,  in  many  places,  exhibit 
scenes  of  great  beauty,  while  in  the  stream  itself  clusters  of 
pictures  I ue  rocks  occasionally  occur,  interesting  not  only 
from  their  own  appearance,  but  from  the  .associations  con- 
nected with  them.  One  of  these,  the  Fakeer's  Bock,  which 
occurs  about  200  miles  above  the  Delta,  is  a picturesejue 
pile,  con.sisting  of  several  masses  of  gray  granite,  heaped  one 
upon  the  other,  and  forming  ledges  and  terraces,  which  are 
the  sites  of  several  small  temples,  a principal  one  rising  from 
the  summit  and  overtopping  all.  This  place  has  been  held 
sacred  for  ages,  and  has  been  the  .abode  of  Fakeers  from  time 
iminemoi'ial.  who  levy  tribute  on  all  passers-by.  The  rock 
is  also  interesting  to  the  antirjuaiian.  being  covered  with 
sculptured  figures  of  great  antiijuity,  and  numerous  inscrip- 
tions in  an  unknown  character. 

The  Ganges  is  navigable  for  boats  of  a large  size  nearly 
1500  miles  from  its  mouth ; and  the  busy  scene  which  it  daily 
exhibits,  together  with  the  number  and  variety  of  boats  with 
which  it  is  crow'ded.  is  not.  perhaps,  equalled  on  any  other 
river  in  the  wmrld.  It  forms,  with  its  tributaries,  the  great 
route  of  communication  and  traffic  throughout  interior 
India,  there  being  few'  roads  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods:  and  its  value  as  a highway  for  commerce  is  all  the 
more  increased,  from  the  numerous  important  towns  and 
cities  that  lie  either  immediately  on  its  banks,  or  at  no 
great  distance  from  them.  Ascending  the  stream,  may  be 
named  Calcutta,  Moorshedabad,  Bahar.  Patna.  Benares, 
Allahabad.  Cawnpoor.  and  Furruckabad.  It  forms,  also 
the  great  military  highway  by  which  India  was  conquered, 
and  is  tlie  main  artery  by  which  British  power  is  diffused 
through  Ilindostan. Adj.  Ganoetio.  gan  j^t'ik. 

G ,V\G  ES.  g8Nzh.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ilerault, 
25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Montpellier,  It  has  a chamber  of  manu- 
factures. and  factories  of  silk  gloves,  hosiery,  and  twist,  with 
u trade  in  wdne.  Pop.  in  18.52.  4fi00. 

G AN'GES.  a post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  11  miles  N. 
of  Mansfield. 

G .WG  ES.  a township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  759. 

G.\  \G  E8  0.\  \ A b.  See  India,  page  900. 

GANGETICUS  SINUS.  See  Bexoal,  Bay  op. 

G ANGI,  gdn'jee.  a town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  19 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Cefalu.  Pop.  9350. 

GANGOOTRI.  gdn'goo'tree.  a fimous  place  of  pilgrimage 
in  Northern  Ilindoostan,  in  Gurbw-al.  near  the  .source  of 
the  Ganges,  in  lat.  3U°  59'  N.,  Ion.  56'  E.,  and  10,073  feet 
al/ove  the  sea. 

GA.NGI’OOB,  g2ng-poort,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  on  the  Braminy  River,  70  miles  N.E.  of 
Surnbhulpoor. 

G.CNITSA.  a village  of  Hungary.  See  Ganva. 

GA.\.T.\  or  G.VND.FA,  gdn'jl.  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment. and  30  mites  S.E.  of  Titlis. 

G.\N.I.\M,  gdn-jdmC  the  most  northern  district  of  the 
p esidency  of  Madras,  in  British  India,  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast.  Area.  3700  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1837,  588,079. 
Capital.  Ganjam. 

G.WJ.AM.  the  capital  of  the  above  district,’ on  a river, 
near  its  mouth,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  90  miles  S.5V.  of 
Outuick.  It  was  formerly  populous  and  handsome,  but  has 
lat  terly  decayed. 

G.CN.IEH.  a town  of  Georgia.  See  Ei.i.SAnETOPOL. 

GAN  NAT,  gdn'ndt,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Allier,  capital  of  an  arrondissement.  on  the  Andelot,  34 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Moulins.  Pop  in  1852,  5422. 
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GAN/NET  ISLAND,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  on  th, 
W.  coast  of  New  Zealand,  N.  island.  Lat.  37°  57'  S.,  ion  l'(  i 
2'  E. 

G ANNET  ISL.AND.  of  British  North  America,  on  the  coast 
of  Labrad  ir.  Lat.  54°  N..  Ion.  5i)°  34'  \V. 

GANCVET  RJCK  LIG HiVIIJUSE,  on  Gannet  Rock,  a 
small  island,  fj  miles  from  the  S.VV.  head  of  Grand  Men.in. 
Maine.  The  liglit  revolves,  and  is  elevated  90  feet.  I,at 
46°  32'  N.,  Ion.  66°  52'  W. 

G.C.N’tNONSVlLLE,  a post-office  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana 

G.A.NOS.  gd'nos'.  a maritime  town  of  European  Turin  y,  ii> 
Room-Elee.  41  miles  N.E.  of  Gallipoli,  on  the  VV'.  side  of  the 
Sea  of  .Marmora. 

GANGWITZ.  a town  of  Austria.  See  Gonowitz. 

G A.sSERNDJRF,  gdn'sei  n-doitf',  a vilhige  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria, with  a station  on  the  Northern  Railway,  at  the  June 
tion  of  the  Presburg  Pesth  and  Szolnok  Railway,  19  miles 
N.E.  of  N'ienna. 

GA.NSEVJGRT,  gans'voort,  a post-village  of  Saratoga  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Saratoga  and  Washington  Railroad,  11 
miles  N.E.  of  Saratoga  Spiings. 

GANTE,  See  Ghent. 

GANTIIEAU.ME  (gdn'tomG  B.\Y,  of  Australia,  on  the  W 
coast  of  Edel  Land.  Ijat.  27°  46'  S.,  Ion.  114°  7'  E.  Two 
small  rivers  fall  into  this  bay,  from  about  12  miles  inland. 

GAN'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding, 
8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Scarborough,  on  the  railway  thence  to 
York. 

GAN-5VIIAY,  a province  of  China.  See  Ngan-hoei. 

GANYA,  gdiFyoli',  or  G.\N1TSA,  gdnit'.sd,  a village  of 
Hungary,  co.  of  Marmaros,  18  miles  from  Szigeth.  Pop 
1590. 

GAP,  gdp.  (anc.  Vapinfeum.)  a town  of  France,  capital  ot 
the  department  of  H,iutes-.\lpi*s.  46  miles  S.S.E.  of  Grenoble, 
on  the  Luie,  2392  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a Gothic  cathe- 
dral, with  the  tomb  of  the  Constable  Lesdiguieres,  a com- 
munal college,  normal  school  and  public  library,  a court- 
house, town-hall,  prefecture,  bisliop  s palace,  bariacks.  and 
a large  public  reservoir  constructed  iu  1832.  Pop.  in 
1852.  8797. 

GAP,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
on  tlie  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  18  miles  E.  of 
Lancaster.  It  lias  an  active  trade  in  lumber  and  ston^ 
coal. 

GAP,  a small  po.st-village  of  AValker  co..  Alabama. 

GA  P Cl  VGL.  a post-oliice  of  .Ashe  co..  North  Carolina. 

GAP  CREF.K,  a jKist-otfice  of  .Ashe  co.,  North  Carolina. 

GAP  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Knox  co..  Tenne.s.see. 

G.AP  GROYE.  a post-otlice  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois 

GAPLO.  a lake  of  Ib  ussia.  See  Gdplo. 

GA1‘  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  W.  Virginia,8 
miles  from  the  court  house,  has  several  mills  and  a woollen 
factory. 

G APPLITZ.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Kaplitz. 

GAP  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Polk  co..  Arkan.sa.s. 

GARACIIICO,  gird  cheetko,  a town  of  the  island  of  Tene- 
rilfe,  on  its  N.  coast.  Pop.  2500.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
l)y  a volcanic  eruption  in  1705.  before  which  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  the  island. 

GARAH,  gi'ri.  or  AM-EL-SAGHIER,  im-8l-si^ghe-8r.  a 
small  town  or  village  of  Egypt,  on  the  oasis  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  IJbyan  Desert,  about  250  miles  S.W.  of  Cairo. 
It  ri.^es  above  tlie  palm-trees,  and  bears  a striking  re.sem- 
blance.  at  first  sight,  to  an  old  ruined  castle  of  feudal  times. 
The  oasis  consists  of  a level  plain,  enclosed  by  abrupt  preci- 
pices. and  covered  in  part  witli  beautiful  palm  w'oods.  8alt 
pools  occur  here  and  there,  surrounded  by  an  efflorescence 
of  dazzling  whitene.ss. 

GABA.  LOUGH,  fen  gah'ra.  a lake  of  Ireland  in  Connaught, 
13  miles  5V.  of  Carrick.  Area.  4537  acres.  It  receives  the 
Lung  Biver  on  the  S.VV'.  Its  outlet  is  the  river  Boyle. 

GARAMA  and  GABAVIANTES.  See  Moorzook. 

GAB  BAG.\  ATE.  gau-bin-yi'ti.  a village  of  Nort  hern  Italy, 
province  of  Milan.  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Bollate.  Pop.  1362. 

GABR.ANA,  gaR-bi’nd.  (L.  Giirhariefa  Dfrthminiisium.)  a 
town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division,  and  22  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Alessandria.  Pop.  1293. 

GABRIEII,  gauffleeVh.  a maritime  province  of  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  Chief  town,  Mehallet-el- 
Kebeer. 

G.AB'ROLDISIIAVI.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfilk. 

GABCHIZY.  gaR'shee'zee'.  a village  of  France,  deiiai-t- 
ment  of  Nievre.  14  miles  N.VY.  of  Nevers.  I’np.  in  1852.  4-51  5 

GABD.  gaR.  or  GABDON.  gaiififeN®'.  a river  of  Sonthern 
France,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Gardon  d'Alais  and 
Gardon  d'Anduze.  and  joins  the  Rhone  5 miles  N.E.  of 
Tarascon,  after  an  E.S.E.  course  of  55  miles. 

GABD.  a department  of  France,  in  tlie  S..  formed  of  part 
of  the  proviiu-e  of  Languedoc,  bounded  E.  by  the  Rhone, 
and  S.,  for  10  mi’e.s,  by  the  Mediterranean.  Area.  2256  square 
miles.  In  the  N.it’is  traversed  by  high  mountains:  in  the 
S.,  numerous  lakes  and  mars.hes  remfer  the  country  un- 
healthy. Chief  rivers,  the  Rhone.  Vidourle.  and  Heranlu 
which  fiow  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Ceze  and  Gardon, 
affluents  of  the  Rhone.  The  department  is  traversed  by 
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tliM  Canal  from  Beaucaire  to  Aigues-Mortes,  and  by  a rail- 
way froui  Alais  to  Beaucaire  by  Aimes,  and  from  Nimes  to 
Cette  by  ^iontpellier.  It  has  mines  of  iron,  coal,  lead,  sul- 
phur, and  zinc.  Corn  is  raised  insufficient  for  home  con- 
sumption. but  wine,  brandy,  olive-oil,  and  fruit  are  abun- 
dant. Silk-worms  are  extensively  reared.  Capital,  Mmes. 
The  dep.irtment  is  divided  into  the  4 arrondissements  of 
Alais.  Mmes.  Uzes.  and  Le  Vigan.  Pop.  in  ’Stil.  4‘2‘2,107. 

(J.AIID.A,  gaa'dl,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  government 
of  Venice.  17  miles  N.W.  of  Verona,  on  the  i^l.  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Car  la.  Pop.  30U0. 

« AltDAFUI,  CAPrl,  Africa.  See  C.\pe  Guaudafui. 

G.VIID.VIA.  gaa-dll,  or  GILABDiilA.  gaii-d.a'yi.  a town  of 
Algeria,  in  the  Sahara,  oasis  of  IVady  .M/.al).  Lat.  31°  57'  N., 
Icn.  2°  5il'  K.  It  ij  surrounded  by  a wall  with  battlements, 
and  defended  by  nine  towers,  capable  of  containing  300  to 
4.i0  combatants,  and  h.is  ten  gates.  The  town  contains 
6 mosiiues.  one  of  which  is  of  extraordinary  size.  A consi- 
derable trade  is  carried  on  with  Tunis.  Algiers,  &c.  in  oil. 
corn,  butler,  negroes,  groceries,  pottery,  and  numerous 
other  articles.  The  government  of  the  town  is  administered 
by  a national  assembly,  presided  over  by  a chief,  who,  how- 
ever, can  decide  nothing  without  first  taking  the  advice  of 
the  religious  chief,  whose  word  has  the  authority  of  law'. 
The  .Jews  have  a .syn.igogue  here,  and  live  in  a quarter  by 
themselves.  Gardaia  is  surrounded  by  immense  orchards, 
watered  by  well.s.  which  sometimes  have  a depth  of  300  feet, 
[n  these  orchards  are  cultivated  the  vine,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  fruit  common  to  that  part  of  Africa,  except  oranges 
and  citrons.  Bain  is  of  rare  occurrence.  On  a mountain  in 
the  neighborhood  are  tlie  ruins  of  a large  tow'er,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Komans.  Pol),  uncertain,  but 
staled  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  Algiers. 

GABD.A,  LAKE  OF.  or  BENACO.  b;\-ni'ko,  (anc.  La'cM.v 
fii'n.Pc/w.)  the  largest  lake  of  Xorthei'u  Italy,  betw'een  iat. 
45°  26'  and  45°  56'  N..  and  Ion.  10°  35'  and  10°  50'  E. 
Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  35  miles;  breadth,  from  2 to  lO  miles. 
Height  above  the  sea.  320  feet;  greatest  depth.  051  feet.  At 
its  .\.  extremity  it  receives  the  Sarco  River,  and  at  its  S. E. 
end  it  discharges  itself  by  the  Mincio  into  the  Po.  In  sum- 
mer. from  the  melting  of  the  Alpine  snows,  it  rises  4 or  5 
feet.  and.  like  all  similar  inland  w'aters.  is  subject  to  violent 
storms.  On  its  shores  are  the  towuis  and  villages  of  Pes- 
chiera,  Pdva.  Gargnano.  tcalo.  and  Garda.  Near  its  E.  shore 
the  battle  of  Uivoli  was  fought  in  1707. 

G.AltDANN'E.  gaa'ddn'.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Bou  hes  du-l!h0ne.  5 miles  S.  of  Aix.  Pop.  in  1852.  2S37. 

G.VBDE  FREl.N’E'r.  L.A,  Id  gaRd  fr.a'nd'.  a \illage  of 
France,  department  of  Var,  15  miles  S.  of  Draguignan.  It 
stands  on  a lofty  eminence,  near  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
Saracen  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2537. 

G.ARDELEGEN,  gan'deh-lA'gben,  a town  of  Pru.ssian 
Saxony,  on  the  Milde,  30  miles  N.N.W,  of  Magdeburg. 
Pop.  5750.  ^ 

GAHD  EMPE.  a river  of  France.  See  G.arte.mpe. 

GAK^DE.N,  a post-office  of  .\ther,s  co..  Ohio. 

G.VUDE.N  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa,  50 
miles  in  a direct  line  S.  of  Fort  Des  Moines. 

G.VRDEN  PLAI.N.a  post-village  of  \Vhite.sidesco.,  Illinois, 
95  miles  N.N.W.  of  Peoria. 

G.ARDEN  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois. 

G.VRDEN  V.\L'LEY,  a post-office  of  Smith  co.,  'Texas. 

GARDIA.  gaR/dee'd.  a village  of  West  Africa,  in  Bon- 
doo.,  in  a plain,  surrounded  by  tamarind  and  other  trees. 
Lat.  14°  5'  N.,  Ion.  12°  '28'  W. 

OARDIKI,  ga-R-dee'kee.  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Epirus.  12  miles  N.  of  Delvino.  Previously  to  1812.  it  was  a 
flourishing  city,  but  it  was  then  taken  and  mostly  ruined 
by  Ali  Pasha. 

GAR'Dl.NER,  a city  of  Kennebec  co.,  IMaine.  on  both 
sides  of  Cobbessecontee  River,  (which  here  enters  the 
Kennebec  from  the  riglit.)  and  on  the  Kennebec  and  Port- 
land Railroad,  53  miles  N.N.E.  of  Portland,  and  7 miles  S. 
of  Augusta.  A bridge  900  feet  in  Iciiglh  lias  recently  liecn 
constructed  across  tlie  Keniie'  ec,  connecting  Gardiner  with 
Pittston.  A fine  public  hall  has  been  built  herein  the  past 
year.  'The  town  possesses  excellent  facilities  for  manulac- 
turing,  the  Cobbossecontee  having  in  this  part  of  its  course  a 
succession  of  falls,  affording  extensive  hydraulic  power. 
Eight  dams  have  been  built  across  the  stream  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a mile.  'The  princip  al  manufacturing  l•stab.i.shments 
nre  13  saw  mills,  with  shingle,  claplioard.  and  lath  mills,  3 
flouring  mills,  2 extensive  paper  mills. a woidb-u  factory,  an 
iron-tbiindry,  2 machine-shops,  2 sash  and  blind  factm  ies, 
2pol  teries.anda  t.innery.  About  .556  persons  are  employed  in 
these  various  manuf ictories.  tiardiner  isal.so  advantageously 
situated  for  commerce,  titc  Kennebec  being  navigable  to  this 
noiut  for  ships.  About  6606  tons  of  .shi|iping  are  owned  here, 
above  half  of  which  is  employed  in  the  Southern  and  for- 
eign trade,  and  the  remainder  in  the  coastwise  trade.  The 
city  cont.dns  9 churches,  a city  h ill,  an  almshouse,  3 hanks, 
a savings  institution,  a public  high  school,  a mechanics'  as- 
Bociation  with  a library  of  1560  volumes,  and  about  100  stores. 
One  weekly  newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  in  1850, 
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6486;  but  by  the  formation  of  new  townships,  into  whicli 
portions  of  its  territory  have  been  incorporated,  the  num? 
ber  of  inhabitants  has  been  reduced  to  4487. 

GARDINER  CITY,  a post-village  of  Oregon. 

GARDINER’S  B.4Y,  of  New  York,  at  the  E,  end  of  Long 
Island,  is  about  8 miles  long  and  6 wide. 

G.ARDINER'S  ISL.V.ND,  New  York,  situated  between  the 
above  bay  and  the  ocean.  Length,  about  4 miles;  breadth, 
from  j of  a mile  to  1 mile. 

GARDCN'ER.  a post-village  and  township  of  AVorcester  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Vermont  and  Massachu.setts  Rail- 
road. 5o  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Boston.  'The  inhabitants  are  ex- 
teusively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs.  Pop.  2646. 

G.ARD.NER,  a small  village  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

G.ARDNER’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Martin  co..  North 
Carolina. 

GARDNER’S  CROSS-ROADS,  a small  village  of  Monroe 
CO.,  North  Carolina. 

GARDCNERSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Schoharie  co..  New 
York,  45  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

GARDOKIl,  a village  of 'Thibet.  See  Garoo. 

G.VRDONE,  gaR-do'mi,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  10 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Bre.scia.  Pop.  1500.  It  has  manufactures 
of  firearms,  jewelry,  and  silk  goods. 

G.ARDO.NE  RIVIER.A,  gaR-dohiA  re-ve-;Prd,  a village  of 
Northern  Italy,  province  of  Brescia.  2 miles  N.E.  of  Salo, 
near  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Garda.  Pop.  1442. 

G.VRD,  PON'T  DTT,  p6n°  dd  gaR,  an  aqueduct  bridge,  10 
miles  N.E,  of  Nimes,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent Roman  remains  in  France. 

CARD'S  POI.N'T.  a post-office  of  Wabash  co.,  Illinois. 

GARD'TOP,  a village  of 'Thibet.  See  Garoo. 

GAREEP  or  GARIEP,  a river  of  Africa.  See  Orange 
River. 

G.ARESSIO,  gS-rJs'.se-o,  or  G.VRESSO.  g.I-rfs'so.  a town  of 
Piedmont,  province,  and  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mondovi,  on  the 
Tanaro.  Pop.  5436. 

GARE'T,  gl-r§t'.  a district  of  Morocco,  province  of  Fez, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean.  51elilla  is  its  priueipal 
town. 

G.VRFAGNANA.  gaR-fdn-ytPnd,  a di.«trict  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  'Tuscany,  formed  of  the  upper  valley  of  theSerchio. 
.Area.  155  .square  miles.  Pop.  31,717,  Chief  town,  Castel 
nuovn-di-Garfagnana. 

G.AR'FOR'iTl,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  VVefit 
Riding. 

G.ARG.  a village  of  Hungary.  See  Gorgo. 

GARG.ALIAXO.  gaR-gl  le-d'no.  a decayed  town  of  Greece, 
near  the  VV.  coast  of  the  Morea.  llg  miles  N.  by  W.of  Nava- 
rino.  on  a height.  Pop.  about  350. 

G.ARGANO,  gaR  gd/no.  (anc.  Gurgahms.)  a mountain  pe- 
ninsula of  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata.  extending  for 
about  30  miles  into  the  Adriatic,  with  a breadth  varying 
from  15  to  30  miles.  Its  loftiest  summits  are  Calvo.  near  its 
centre,  5450  feet:  Sngro.  on  the  E.;  .Spigro,  on  the  N.;  Gar- 
garano.  on  the  W.;  and  Rignano.  on  the  S.  'They  are  com- 
posed almost  throughout  of  limestone  and  the  accompany- 
ing rocks  of  the  .lura  f umation,  and  contain  .some  metaPic 
veins  and  beds  of  ironstone,  none  of  which  are  worked. 
'They  continue  clothed,  as  Horace  describes  them,  with  lofty 
forests  of  pine. 

GARG  AN'TA-LA-OLLA.  gaR-gdnRd-ld-oFyd.a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Estremadura,  province,  and  65  miles  N.N.E.  of  Caceres. 
Pop. 1972. 

GARGANUS.  See  Garg.ano. 

G.ARGARUS,  gar'ga-ius,  (’Turk.  Kaz-dtigh.  kdz'ddg'.)  a 
mountain  of  Asia  .Minor,  in  Anatolia.  lO  miles  N.W.  of  Ad- 
ramyti.  It  is  the  most  elevated  summit  of  tlie  range  of  Ida, 
4955  feet  in  height,  and  subdivided  into  a triple  zone  of  cul- 
tivated land,  forests,  and  snow. 

GARGNANO.  gaRii-yd’no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  23 
miles  E..\.E.  of  Brescia,  on  the  AY.  shore  of  Lake  Garda. 
Pop.  4000. 

G.AIPGRAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  A"ork.  AA'est  Rid- 
ing. 4j  miles  AV.N.W.  of  Skipton.  Here  are  remains  of  a 
Roman  villa. 

GAR'GU.WNOCK,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling. 

GAIPIIA,  a river  of  Iliudostan,  joins  the  Chumbul. 

G.AKHAV.AL,  a province  of  India.  See  Gup.hwal. 

GARIEP,  a river  of  South  .Africa.  See  Gra.xge  River. 

G.ARIGLI.ANO,  g^-reel-yd'uo,  (anc.  Li'.ris.)  a river  of 
Naples,  ri.ses  about  5 miles  S.E.  of  'Tagliaco'zzo.  flows  S.E., 
and  enters  the  Mediterranean  9 miles  E.  of  Gaeta,  after  6 
course  of  75  miles.  Affluents,  the  Sacco  and  .Alella. 

G.ARl.J P.  a village  of  lloll  ind.  See  Garvp. 

OARIOCH.  gd're-Sk.  an  inland  district  of  Scotl  ind.  co.  of 
Aberdeen,  comprising  150  square  miles,  and  including  15 
parishes  in  the  centre  of  the  county. 

G.AIlG...\ND.  a post-township  of  1‘enobscot  co.,  Maine,  75 
miles  N.N.E,  of  Augushi.  Pop.  1498. 

GARLAND,  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  Pennsylvania. 

GARLAND'S,  or  GARLAND’S  S’TORE,  a po'^t-offi^-e  <» 
Albemarle  co..  A’irginia.  95  miles  AV.  by  oi  Hc^moiid. 

G AIPLANDVILLE,  a post-village  )f  Jaspei  co.,  Missis 
sippl. 
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GARLASCO  gaH  isHiO,  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  23 
miles  S.E.  of  Novaia.  Pop.  54ofi.  The  Austrians  crossed 
the  Po  near  it  in  their  invasion  of  Piedmont.  .March,  1849. 

G.VIPLIES'J'ON.  a small  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  co..  and 
6 miles  S.S.E.  of  M’i.jton.  on  a small  hay  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  TOO.  A Lixti'pool  steamer  touches  here.  In  the  vici- 
nity is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

G.\  It  LIN.  gaa'li.Vit.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ba.sse.s- 
Pvr6nees.  capital  of  the  arrondi.ssemeut,  18  miles  .N'.N.E.  of 
Pku.  Pop.  in  1862. 1418. 

GAK.MISCII,  gautmish.  a market-tOwn  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
on  the  l..oisach.  near  its  confluence  with  the  Isar,  50  miles 
S W.  of  .M  unich.  Pop.  1560. 

G A RAMON’S  MliiL'S,  a post-oftice  of  Cabarras  co,,  North 
Carolina. 

G.AKAVIOUTII.  a small  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Elgin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  3 miles  N.  of  Fochabers. 
Pop.  6 10. 

GARX.ACTIE.  LA.  U gaR'ndsht,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Vendee.  17  miles  N.  of  Les  Sables.  Pop.  2926. 

GAR.NAVIL'LO  or  GAR/NAVILLE,  a thriving  post-vil- 
lage, capital  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  ou  the  mail-route  from 
Dubmjm*  to  Praine  du  Cliien,  about  45  mile.s  N.W.of  Du- 
bn(|ue.  It  is  pleasantly  .situated  on  a high,  rolling  prairie. 
Lead  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1335. 

GARDNER’S  FORD,  a post-village  of  Cleveland  co..  North 
Carolina. 

G.ARANETSVILLE.  a po.st-village  of  .Meade  co..  Kentucky, 
on  Otter  Creek,  about  30  miles  S.tV.of  Louisville. 

G.ARN'KIRK'.  a station  on  the  railway  between  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland.  65  miles  E.N.E.  of  (Jlasgow. 

(i.ARAVOCK.  a small  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  .Ayr.  joins  the 
Irvine  River  near  its  mouth,  after  a course  of  12  miles. 

G.ARNSEE.  gaKn'.s.A'.  or  SLEMNO,  sl^mbio.  a town  of 
Prussia.  8 miles  S.  of  Marienweider.  Pop.  1985. 

GARO'GA.  orGAROGA  CREEK,  a post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Fulton  CO.,  New  York,  about  4U  miles  E.  of  Utica. 
Pop.  629. 

G.AROGA,  a small  lake  near  the  centre  of  Fulton  co..  New 
York. 

GAROGA  CREEK,  of  New  York,  ri.ses  in  Fulton  county, 
Hows  S.W..  and  enters  the  .Mohawk  nejir  Fort  Plain. 

G.4R().MA\A,  an  island  off  the  \V.  coast  of  Irel.md,  co.  of 
Galway,  about  6 miles  N.  of  the  South  Arran  Isles.  Area, 
abmit  3^  .s(iuare  miles. 

G.ARO.N.  a headland  of  Ireland.  See  Gkrron. 

G.ARONNE.  gd'roniiA  (anc.  GarunthTn.)  a river  of  France, 
rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  Val  d'.^ran.  on  the  confines  of 
Spain,  enters  France  near  the  village  of  Pont-du-l!oi.  and 
passes  in  the  department  of  llaute-Garonne.  St.  Beat.  .Mont- 
rejeau.  St.  .Martoi-y.  and  Ca/.eres.  (where  its  natural  naviga- 
tion coinmences.t  Carhonne.  M m et.  and  Toulouse,  near  which 
it  is  joined  by  the  Canal  du  Midi.  At  Blaye  the  river  loses 
its  name,  and  assumes  that  of  the  Gironde,  (see  Gironde.) 
wliich  it  receives  at  its  junction  witli  the  Dordogne,  at  Bee 
d'Ainltcs.  Length.  384  mile.s.  Chief  affluents  on  the  right. 
Salat.  Ariege.  Tarn.  I.<ot.  Dorpt.  and  Dordogne:  on  the  left. 
Neste.  Gers.  and  Giron.  The  Gai-onne  is  sulgect  to  over- 
flow. on  account  of  the  general  flatness  ot  its  hanks:  its 
bed  is  variable,  its  navigation  ditiicult.  and  often  inter- 
rupted by  low  water.  The  Canal  du  Midi  connects  it  with 
the  Mediterranean. 

G ARGO.  gd'rooA  GARDTOP,  gaRd'topA  G.ABTOP.  gaR'topA 
GORTOPE.  goR't6p',  or  G.ARDOKII.  gaR'doKt.  a village  or 
station  of  the  Cliinese  Empire,  in  Southern  Thibet,  near  a 
snui'ce  of  the  Indus,  in  lat.  31°  40'  N..  Ion.  80°  21'  E.  Ele- 
vation. 16.000  feet.  It  is  a collection  of  a tiew  houses,  witli  a 
number  of  felt  tents  pitched  beside  them  in  summer:  an 
active  trade  is  then  carried  on  in  tlie  exchange  of  tea.  shawl- 
wool.  and  other  products  of  China  and  Thibet,  for  tho.se  of 
Cashmere  and  India. 

GAROUPAS.  a town  of  Brazil.  See  Porto  Bello. 

GAItBA.  a river  and  village  of  India.  See  Gii.vra. 

GAR'RAGILL.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Cumiterland. 

GARtRARD.  a county  in  the  E. central  part  of  Kentucky, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  250  square  miles.  The  Kentucky 
River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N..  Dick's  liiver  on  the 
S.M'..  and  Paint  Lick  Creek  on  the  N.E.  The  surface  i.«  di- 
versified. undulating,  and  hilly;  the  soil  is  very  productive. 
The  Kentucky  River  i.s  navigable  on  the  border  of  the 
county.  Formed  in  1796.  and  named  in  honor  of  James 
Garrard.  Governor  of  Kentucky.  Capital.  Lancaster.  Pop. 
10.531,  of  whom  6953  were  f ee.  and  3578  slavcB. 

GAItRARD'S  FORT,  a village  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

G.A  PJR  ATTSVI LL  , a post-village  of  Otsego  co..  New  York, 
86  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

GARREGUEL,  gaR'Reh-gh&IA  a large  village  of  Africa,  in 
Senegambia.  on  the  Senegal.  Lat.  15°  27'  N..  Ion.  12°  46'  W. 

tJAlURF.TTSBURG.  a post-village  of  Christian  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, miles  W'.S.VV.  of  Frankfort,  contains  1 church 
and  several  stores. 

GAR'RETTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Penn- 
syhania. 

G A IIRETTSVILLE.  a nost-viilage  of  Portage  co.,  Oliio,  on 
Vlatoc-iug  Ri . er,  anu  on  a railroaxl  37  m.  S.E.  of  Cleveland, 
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Tt  has  4 churches,  1 woollen-factory,!  axe-factory,  and  2 
fliuiring  mills.  Pop.  about  600. 

G.ARRIGA.  LA,  13  gau-Ree^gi,  a village  and  parish  of 
Spain,  in  Catalonia,  about  18  miles  N.N.E.  01  Barcelona. 
Pop.  1180. 

GARRIGUELLA,  LA.  1.1  gaR-Re-gh?Pya,  a village  of  Spain, 
in  Catalonia,  about  21  mile.s  N.N.E.  of  Gerona.  Pop.  1720. 

G AR/RlG'i'T’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Trimble  cc,,  Ken- 
tucky. 

GAIURISON’S.  a post-office  of  Putnam  co.,  New  Y'orK. 

G AltMllSON  VI LLE.  a posUoffice  of  Stafford  co.,  A irginia. 

GAIURISTOWN.  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co.,  and 
16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  20o0. 

GARROBILLAS,  g^R-Ro-neePyls.  a modern  town  of  Spain, 
27  miles  N.N’.M’.  of  Caceres.  near  the  Tagus.  Pop  4-134. 

GABRON.  a headland  of  Ireland.  See  Gerron. 

GARROTE,  gtlR-RoRa,  a post-office  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. 

G A R ROVI  LL AS-DE- A LCON ET A R,  gaR-RO-veePy2s-dd-al- 
ko-n.'i-taR/,  a tow'n  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  province,  and 
19  miles  N.  by  \V.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  6573. 

GARtROM'  MOUNTAINS,  a mountain  range  of  Farther 
India,  between  lat.  25°  and  26°  N..  and  Ion.  96°  and  92°  E. 
'I’his  region  rises  to  an  elevation  of  frran  3000  to  450U  feet,  and 
is  inhabited  by  an  independent  people,  w'bo  bring  their  sur- 
plus produce,  mostly  raw  cotton,  into  the  adjacent  Bengal 
districts,  where  they  exchange  it  for  other  kind?  of  mer- 
chandise. 

GAR/RY  ISL.AND,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  British  North 
America,  off  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  River,  iu  lat.  69°  30' 
N.,  Ion.  13.5°  W. 

GAItRA’  LAKE,  in  British  North  America,  in  lat.  e6°N., 
Ion.  99°  30' M’..  receives  Black’s  River  from  the  M’. 

GARRY.  LOCH.  loK  gar'ree.  a small  lake  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Perth  in  the  wild  distnet  of  Athole  Forest.  Ihe  river 
Garry,  flow  ing  from  the  above  lake,  after  an  impetuous  K.S.E. 
course  of  20  miles,  joins  the  Tummel  about  5 miles  S.E.  of 
Blair-Athol. 

G.AIURY  O'WKN,  a post-village  in  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  15 
miles  S.  of  Dubuiiue. 

GARS'DALE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Y^ork,  West 
Riding. 

GARS'DGN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

GAIPSINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

GARSn’ANG,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
and  11  miles  S.  of  Lancaster,  on  the  Wyre.  and  on  the  Lan- 
caster and  Preston  Railway  and  Canal.  Pop.  in  1851,  7465, 
employed  in  cotton  and  worsted  mills,  ard  c.alico  print  works. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Greenhalgh  Castle,  garri- 
soned for  King  Charles  I.  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1643. 

GARStTO-N.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  L;ancaster. 

GARSTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.. of  Berks. 

GAUT.ACII.  gaRffiK.  Gro.ss,  groce,  and  Klein,  kline, 
two  nearly  contiguous  village.?  of  5Vi;rtem])erg.  11  miles  W. 
of  Ileilbronn.  on  the  Eeiubach  Pop.  of  Gro.ss  Gartach,  1615; 
of  Klein  Gartach.  780. 

G.AIi'TAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal. 

G.ARTAN,  LOUGH,  loK,  of  Ireland,  is  about  2 miles  in 
length. 

G A RTEMPE.  gan't^Mp'.  or  G ABDEIMPE.  gaR'd^Mpk  a river 
of  Cer.tral  France,  wliich.  after  a course  of  120  miles,  at  flrst 
W.  and  then  N..  joins  theCreuse25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Poitiers. 

GAliTH.  garth,  a hamlet  of  South  M ales,  co.  of  Glamor- 
gan. 5 miles  N.N.M’.  of  Caerphilly.  Pop.  1209. 

GARTH,  a hamlet  of  North  M'ales,  co.  of  Montgomery,  2 
miles  N.N.M’.  of  Welshpool.  l»op.  2.52. 

GARTHBEIBIO,  garth-bPbe-o,  a parish  of  North  M'ales. 
co.  of  Montgomery. 

GARTHBRENGY,  garth-hr§ng'ghee,  a parish  of  South 
M'ales.  CO.  of  Brecon. 

GAICTHOKPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

G.AIUTLY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Aberdeen  and 
Banff. 

GARtTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding, 
on  the  North  Sea.  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Hull.  Grim.ston-Garth, 
the  seat  of  the  descendants  of  Sylvester  deGriinston,  stand- 
ard bearer  of  M illiam  the  Conqueror,  is  a large  castellated 
edifice,  finely  situated  in  this  parish. 

G ARTON-on-the-M  OLDS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding.  3 miles  5V.N.5V.  of  Great  Driffield. 

GARTOP  or  GARTOPE,  a village  of  Thibet.  See  Garoo. 

GARUMNA.  See  G.ARONNE. 

GARA'AGII,  gaR'vdii.  a small  market-town  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster,  CO.  of  Londonderry,  9 miles  S.  of  Coleraine.  Pop 
851.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Canning  family,  who 
own  the  town,  and  whose  seat  is  adjacent. 

GARVAGIIYk  gaR-vaiffee.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Down. 

GARWALD  BAP'A,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co..  and  5 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Haddington.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  Yester  Castle. 

GAI’JVESTONE,  or  GAIUSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Norfolk. 

GAIPVOCK,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kincardine 

GARMYAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

GARYP  or  GARIJP.  gd-iTpek  a village  of  Holland,  pro 
vince  of  Friesland,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Leeuwarden.  Poj . 620. 
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•J  A^RYSBUT^G,  a post-village  of  Northampton  co.,  North 
Car  )lina,  on  the  railroad  from  Petersburg  to  W eldon,  where 
It  ip  crossed  by  the  Seaboard  and  lloanoke  Railroad,  2^  miles 
N.  ( f W eldon. 

(1  A'K  YSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Prince  George  co.,  Virginia. 

GAIIZ  or  GARTZ,  gaRts,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Pomerania,  16  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Stettin,  on  the  Oder.  Pop. 
3S00. 

GARZ  or  GARTZ,  a town  of  Prussia,  on  the  island  of  Rii- 
gen.  in  the  Baltic,  10  miles  E.  of  Stralsund.  Pop.  1*  50. 

0 VRZENO.  gaRd-z<ltno,avillageofNorthernltaly, province 
of  Como.  6 miles  from  Doniro.  Pop.  1404. 

G.VRZVVEILER,  gaRts'wi'ler.  a village  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. government,  and  18  miles  S.W.  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop. 
1006. 

G.ASCOGNE,  a province  of  France.  See  Gascont. 

GA.SCOG.NE.  GOLFE  DE.  See  Biso.ay,  Bay  of. 

GASCON.ADE,  gas'ko-naid',  a river  of  Mi.ssouri.  which 
rises  by  several  branches  in  W' right  co..  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
state,  interlocking  with  the  sources  of  White  River  of  Ar- 
kansas. Its  general  direction  is  N.N.E.  It  is  a beautiful 
stream  of  clear  water,  flowing  through  a hilly  country 
aboundiTig  with  picturesque  scenery,  and  covered  by  exten- 
sive fnests  of  pine  and  other  timber.  Steamboats  have 
a.scended  about  < 0 miles  from  its  mouth  when  the  water  is 
high.  Large  rafts  of  yellow-pine  lumber  are  floated  down 
the  stream  annually.  It  enters  the  Missouri  in  Gasconade 
county.  40  miles  below  .TefTer.son  City,  after  a cour.se  of  about 
250  miles.  Brandiei^. — The  Osage  Fork  rises  near  the  IV. 
border  of  Wright  county,  ai'd  flowing  N.E.,  enfers  the  river 
in  La  Clede  county.  The  Robidoux  Fork,  ri.sing  in  Texas 
county,  flows  N..  and  firlls  into  the  river  a few  miles  from 
Waynesville.  Pulaski  county.  The  Big  Piney  Fork  rises  in 
the  S.  part  of  Texas  county,  and  flowing  N.,  enters  the  main 
stream  near  the  centre  of  Pulaski  county,  after  a course  of 
about  luO  miles.  These  are  more  properly  affluents  than 
constituent  branches. 

GASCOXADI'l,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Missouri,  has  an 
area  of  540  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mi.s- 
soui-i  River,  and  intersected  in  the  .N.W.  part  by  the  Ga.s- 
conaile.  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  The  Bourbeuse 
Creek  and  several  of  iis  branches  flow  through  the  S.E.  part 
of  the  county.  The  surface  is  uneven;  the  .soil  is  inferior, 
excepting  the  river  bottoms  and  lowlands.  Iron  oreand  sul- 
phur are  abundant,  and  indications  of  copper  along  Bour 
beuse  Creek  are  reported.  Lim“stone  underlies  the  greater 
part  of  the  county,  and  burrstoi.e  of  good  quality  is  found 
on  the  Gasconade.  Small  steamboats  navigate  the  river 
when  the  water  is  high.  Capital.  Hermann.  Pop.  8727, of 
whom  8651  were  free,  and  7ti  slaves. 

ttASCON  ADE.  a post-village  of  Gasconade  co.,  Missouri,  36 
miles  S.  of  Jefferson  City. 

G.ASCONADE  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Gasconade  co.,  Mis- 
eouri. 

G AS'CON  Y,  (Fr  Gascogne.  gds'koB':  Sp.  Cnscnflc,  g^s-koon'- 
yl;  L.  rascofniit.)  an  old  province  in  the  S.W.  of  France,  now 
forming  the  departments  of  Lande.s,  Ger.s.  Ilautes-l’yreaees. 
and  part  of  Basses-Pyrenees.  It  was  a dependency  of  Guienne, 
and  its  capital  was  Auch.  A portion  of  it  belonged  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Navarre,  and  it  was  united  to  France  in  158b. 
Adj.  and  inhab.  G.a.s'con:  (Fr.  OvseoN.  gis'kftN<) 

G.A8  FAC'TORY.  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tennessee. 

G.ASK.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  I'erth. 

G.A.Slv0.  gds'ko.  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Herzego- 
vina. 5')  miles  S.E.  of  Mostar. 

GASP.AR,  GRANDE.  griitPdi  g^.s-pan/.  a petty  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  South  America,  near  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  Trinidad. 

GASPARIL'LA  for  G ASPARTL'LO)  SOUND  and  ISLAND, 
are  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  Florida,  near  Charlotte 
Ila  rbor. 

GA.SPARINA,  gis-p^-reetna.  or  GASPERTNA,  g^s  p:i-ree'- 
nd..  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  11  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Catanzaro.  Pop.  26(10. 

G.ASPi-k  gds'p.V.  a district  of  Canada  East,  consists  of  the 
counties  of  Bonavenf  ure  and  Gaspe.  situated  on  the  S. shore 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  that  river. 
E.  by  the.  gulf  of  the  .same  name,  atid  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leur  and  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  The  population 
is  principally  on  Gaspe  Bay.  the  other  pa  rts  of  the  coast  be- 
ing mostly  unsettled.  'I'hey  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  fishe- 
ries and  the  timber  tiade. 

G .A.SI’E.  a maritime  county  of  Canada  East,  occupying  the 
E.  portion  of  tlie  Gaspe  Peninsula,  has  an  area  of  4663  square 
miles.  Capital.  Gasp'".  Pop.  in  1851.  16.904. 

G ASI'lo.  or  G.A.81’l0  BASl.N.  a post-town  and  port  of  entry 
of  Canada  East,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Gaspe.  situated  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  formed  by  Gaspe  Bay, 
496  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Quebec.  It  has  a custi  m house,  is  the 
Beat  of  an  extensive  cod  fisliery.  and  several  vessels  are 
owned  here  empl  lyed  in  the  wliafe  fishery.  Tlie  value  of 
Imports  for  1851  amounted  to  $53,352,  and  the  exports  to 
J141.740. 

GA.SG*ER.  a town.shlp  of  iVeble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  908. 

GAS  PORT,  a post-village  of  Niagara  co.,  New  York,  on 
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the  Erie  Canal,  about  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Buffalo,  named 
from  springs  here  which  emit  an  inflammable  gas. 

GASSEN,  gds'sen,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg. 47  miles  S.E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  990. 

GASSING,  gds-see'no.  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  pro- 
vince, and  8 miles  N.E.  of  Turin.  Pop.  2597. 

GASTDORF.  gIst'doRf.  or  GA STORE,  g^.s'toRf,  a town  oi 
Bohemia,  circle  of  Leitmeritz,  29  miles  N.  of  Prague.  Pop. 
1073. 

GASTEIN,  gjis/tine,  or  IIOF-G ASTETN.  hot-gasttire,  8 
market-town  of  Austria,  duchy,  and  44  miles  S.  of  Salzburg, 
on  the  Achen.  It  contains  a school  and  a bathing  establish- 
ment, supplied  by  wooden  pipes  from  the  springs  of  Wild- 
bad-Gastein,  about  6 miles  distant.  There  is  a .series  of  fine 
ca.scades  in  the  vicinity,  formed  by  the  Achen,  which  de- 
scends, by  succe.ssive  leaps,  nearly  300  feet.  Pop.  4000. 

G AST  El  N , ga.s'tl lie.  B A 1)  G ASTEl  N , bat  gas/t  Ine,  or  WILD- 
BAD  GASTEIN,  wilt'bat  gas'tine,  a village  and  watering- 
place  of  Austria,  49  miles  S.  of  Salzburg.  3000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Here  are  several  hotels,  and  well-frequented  mineral 
springs;  temperature.  110°  Fahrenheit. 

G. ASTEL.  ga.s'tel.  NEW  and  GLD,  two  contiguous  village.s 
of  the  .Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  14  miles  W 
of  Breda.  United  pop.  2917. 

G.ASTEREN,  gashA-ren.  a valley  of  Switzerland,  on  the  S. 
frontiers  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  W.  of  the  Blumlis  Aip. 
It  is  almost  unsurpassed  in  savage  grandeur,  having  for  Rs 
background  the  great  Tschiugel  glacier,  between  the  Schilt- 
horn  and  Sackhorn,  whn.se  summits  exceed  9000  feet  in 
height.  A footpath  leads  out  of  this  valley  over  the  Hoch- 
weyden  Alps  and  the  Lotschen  glacier  to  Keppel,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Lotschen,  canton  of  A alais. 

GAS'THORPE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

G.AS'TO.N.  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  South  Carolina,  has  an  area  estimated  at  350 
square  miles.  Catawba  River  forms  the  E.  boundary,  and 
the  South  Catawba  flows  through  the  county.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Formed 
from  the  S.  part  of  Lincoln  in  1846.  Capital.  Dalla.s.  Named 
in  honor  of  the  late  William  Gaston,  a .judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  North  < arolina.  Pop. 9307, of  whom  7108  were  free. 

GASTON,  a post-village  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa,  on  or  near 
the  Missouri,  about  5 miles  above  Nebraska  City, 

GASTitN,  a post-village  ot  Northampton  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. on  the  left  bank  of  the  Roanoke  River,  85  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Raleigh.  It  is  the  terminus  of  two  railroads,  which  con- 
nect it  with  Raleigh  and  Richmond,  in  A'irginia.  Gaston  is 
a depot  for  tobacco  and  wheat. 

GASTON,  a post-offlee  of  Sumter  co..  Alabama. 

G.ASTOR.  gls-toK/.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  about 
75  miles  .N.E.  of  Cadiz.  It  contains  chalybeate  and  sulphur- 
ous springs.  Pop.  1200. 

G ASTORF.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Gastdorf. 

GASTOUNI  or  GASTU.M,  gis-too^nee.  (anc.  E>lis,)  a vil- 
lage of  Greece,  in  Morea.  9 miles  S.E.  of  Cape  Klarentza. 

GASTOUNI  or  (1 ASTUNI.  GULF  OF.  a bay  opposite  Zante, 
between  Capes  Kurnia  and  Skaphidi.a,  and  receiving  the 
river  lliaco.  (ancient  Pt-ne/us.) 

GASTRIKLAND.  (Gastrikland.)  See  Gestrikland. 

G.ATA,  g<Ut^.  a market-town  of  Spain,  province,  and  65 
miles  N.W.  of  Caceres,  on  the  river  Gata,  an  affluent  of  the 
Alagon.  Pop.  2004. 

GATA,  gd'ta,  a village  of  Spain,  in  A'alencia,  55  miles  N.E. 
of  Alic.ante,  on  the  Jalon.  Pop.  1645. 

GATA,  CA  PE.  See  Cafe  Gata. 

GATA,  SIERRA  DE,  .se-Sii/R^  d;\  gd'ti,  a mountain  range 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  separating  the  basins  of  the  Tagus 
and  Dour,.  Rive-.  s,  and  the  old  Spanish  provinces  of  Estre- 
madura  and  Leon. 

GAT'COAIBE,  a parish  of  the  I.sle  of  Wight,  in  England. 

GATEGIOUSE.  a municipal  borough,  riverport,  and  mar- 
ket-town of  ScoHard.  co.  of  Kirkcudbi-ight.  on  the  Fleet.  5 
miles  N.W.  of  Kirkcudbrijht.  Pop.  in  1851,  1750.  It  has  a 
branch  bank,  news  room,  with  some  manufactures  of  cotton, 
soap,  and  tan-works.  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
ISO  tons.  A canal  of  about  1 mile  in  length  abridges  the 
length  of  navigation  about  one-half,  by  means  of  which 
about  170  acres  of  land  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  river. 

GATEtLEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

GATES,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Virginia,  has  an  area  estimated  at  500  sijuare 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Nottoway  River,  and  bounded 
on  the  S.AV.  by  Meherri.v  and  Chowan  Rivers.  The  surface 
is  nearly  level,  and  is  partly'  covered  by  forests  of  oak  and 
pine.  Chowan  River  is  na\  igable  along  its  border.  Forme  1 
in  1779.  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Horatio  Gates.  Ca- 
pital, Gatesville.  Pop.  in  1860,  8443,  of  whom  4542  wor« 
free,  and  3901  slaves. 

GATES,  a post  township  of  Monroe  co.,  New  York, 3 miles 
W.  of  Rochester,  intersected  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  several 
railroads.  Pop.  2710. 

GA'l  ES,  or  GATES'S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Cuyahoga 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  Chagrin  River,  16  miles  E.  of  Cleveland. 

GATES,  a post-office  of  Newton  co.,  Missouri. 

GATESHEAD,  a municipal  and  parliamentary  borough. 
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and  parish  cf  England,  co.  of  Durham,  on  the  York  Newcas- 
tle and  llerwiek  Railway,  and  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Tyne, 
opposite  Newcastle,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a splen- 
did railway  brid.re.  and  by  a handsome  stone  bridge  of  nine 
arches.  It  consists  of  one  wide,  irre^rular  street,  with  seve- 
ral narrow  streets  and  lanes  diveririnj;  from  it  on  either 
side:  h.as  a mean  and  unprepossessinjt  appearance,  and  is 
densely  inhabited  by  the  workin:;  cl.asses.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  ,>;as,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  The  parish 
ctiurch  is  an  ancient  cruciform  structure,  with  a tinely  illu- 
minated window ; and  there  are,  besides,  four  chapels  of  ea.se. 
of  which  St.John’s,  opened  in  1825.  and  St.  Cuthbert'.s.  in 
1848,  are  handsome  buildings ; and  places  of  worship  for 
Presbyterians  and  .Methodists.  There  are  several  charitable 
and  benevolent  institutions,  the  principal  of  which  are  St. 
James’s  Hospital,  some  charity  schools,  and  almshouses,  a 
dispensary,  and  mechanics’  institute.  The  manufictures  of 
Gateshead  include  anchors,  chain  cables,  and  nails;  ship- 
building. hemp  and  wire  rope  making,  iron-founding;  paper, 
glue,  vinegar,  hats,  brass  and  copper  works.  &c.  There  are 
also  several  glass  and  chemical  works,  and  a large  soap- 
work.  In  the  neighborhood  are  extensive  collieries,  and 
also  quarries  of  the  well-known  Newcastle  grindstones.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  a mayor.  6 aldermen,  and  18  coun- 
cilors. and  returns  a member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Daniel  De  Foe  is  said  to  have  written  the  '•  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe”  while  residing  in  this  town.  Pop.  in  1841, 
19,505  ; in  1851.  upwards  of  24.000,  in  1861,  33,589. 

. GATESHIEAD-FELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  rf  Durham. 

GATE'SIDE,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew,  4 miles 
S.K.  of  Paisley.  Pop.  673. 

G.\TKS'V1LLE,  a village  of  Washington  co..  New  York, 
53  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

GATESVTLLE.  a postH)fflce  of  Early  co..  Alabama. 

GATESVILLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Gates  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  Bennett's  Creek,  an  affluent  of  Chowan  River, 
140  miles  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

GATESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  Alabama. 

GATH.\,  g^'Ul,  GATTA,  gaCtih',  or  GATTENDORF.  gtlt/- 
hm-doRf'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Wieselburg,  on  the 
Leitha.  12  miles  S.W.  of  Presburg.  Pop.  1731. 

GATINAIS.  SeeG\TiNOis. 

GATIN 4RA.  gi-te-naira,  or  GATTINARA,  glt-te-na'i-a.  a 
market-town  of  IMedmont,  province,  and  23  miles  N.W.  of 
Vercelli.  Pop.  4701. 

GATINE,  ga'teenL  a district  of  France  which  belonged  to 
the  former  province  of  Poitou,  and  is  now  included  in  the 
iepartment  of  Deux-S&vres.  Its  capital  was  Parthenay. 

GATINEAU,  ga'tee'nol,  a river  of  Canada  East,  rises  in 
f'ome  large  lakes,  in  lat.  48°  N..  Ion.  7-5°  3o'  W.,  from  which 
it  flows  S.,  and  falls  into  the  Ottawa  near  Hull.  Steamboats 
have  ascended  this  river  for  4 miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
canoes  upwards  of  300  miles. 

GaTINOTS  or  GaTINATS,  g3'tee'nr\/,  an  old  division  of 
France,  dependent  on  the  provinces  of  Orleanais  and  Isle  of 
France,  and  now  subdivided  among  the  departments  of 
Seine-et-Marne.  Loiret.  Ni6vre,  and  Yonne. 

GATO.  gA'to,  GATTO.  git'to,  AGATTON,  d-git-ton',  AGA- 
TtlO.  d-gd'to.  or  AGATO.N,  d-ga'touL  a town  of  Upper 
Guinea,  the  port  of  Benin,  from  which  town  it  is  distant 
15  miles  S.S.  W..  on  a creek  of  the  Benin  River,  and  accessible 
to  vessels  of  60  tons. 

GATRONE.  gd-tro^nd.  a town  of  Northern  Africa,  in  Fez- 
zan.  77  miles  S.S.E.  of  Moorzook.  on  the  S.  extremity  of  a 
sandy  plain.  In  the  centre  is  a castle,  occupied  by  Mara- 
bouts. 

G.^Ti^CTITNA.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Gatsfiina. 

GATSHINA  or  GATSCHINA.  gdt-shee/nd.  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  30  miles  S.S.M’.  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Pop.  7000.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  an  imperial  palace,  with 
extensive  parks,  and  Greek,  Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches. 

GATT.i.  a village  of  Hungary.  See  Gath  a. 

G .ATTENDGRF.  a vill.age  of  H ungary.  See  G ath  a. 

G.\  ITEVILLE.  gdtt'veeP.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Manche.  arrondissement  of  Cherbourg.  Pop.  1308.  It 
gives  its  name  to  the  promontory  forming  the  E.  angle  of 
the  peninsula  ofCotentin.  called  the  Raz-dt‘-Gatteville. 

GATT  I CO.  gdt/te-ko,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in 
Piedmont.  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Novara.  I’op.  1876. 

G.\TTINARA.  gdt-te-nd'rd.  a walled  town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  Piedmont.  17  miles  N.W.  of  Novara,  on  the  Sesia. 
It  contains  a parish  church  on  a magnificent  scale.  4 other 
jhurches.  .and  the  remains  of  some  feudal  castles.  Pop.  4701. 

G ATTO,  a town  of  Egypt.  See  G ato. 

G A'l’ITON.  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey, 
G miles  S.  by  W.  of  London.  Pop.  250. 

G.AT^TONSTDE.  a village  of  Scotland.  See  Melrose. 

G.A'l'UN.  gd-toon',  a river  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in 
Central  America,  rises  in  the  mountains  E of  I’uerto  Bello, 
Sows  N.,  and  joins  the  Chagres  River  8 miles  from  the  Ca- 
ribliean  Sea. 

G.ATUN,  gd-toonL  a town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  Isthmus 
'f  Panama,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Gatuu  with 
'he  Chagres,  about  8 miles  from  the  sea. 


GAUALGESTTETAT.  gow'dl-ghes-bTme'.  a town  of  Ilesso 
Darmstadt.  3 miles  W.  of  Ober-ingelheiin.  Pop.  1862. 

G A UC 1 1 ilS,  go  .vThuce.  the  cat  t le-reariiig  inhabitants  of  the 
Pampas  of  La  Plata.  See  Plata.  La. 

GAUCI.N  orGAUZIN,  gow-theetP  or  gow-seen'.  a strongly 
fortified  and  garrisoned  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  47 
miles  W.S.AV.  of  .Malaga.  Pop.  3098. 

GAUDENZDORF.  gow'dfiit.s-douf'. a village  of  Lower  .4.u.s- 
tria.  on  the  Wien,  here  crossed  by  a Avire  bridge,  and  pm 
perly  a subui  b of  l ienna.  I’op.  2o00. 

(rA  U-EL-K  EBEER.  gdw'-^l-keli-beerL  (anc.  Antanpfoli.^,)  a 
village  of  Egypt,  with  the  reinains  of  a temple  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile.  26  miles  S.E.  of  Sioot. 

G.AUIR,  gow'er  a river  of  Scotland,  rises  near  Loch  Etive, 
and  enters  Loch  Rannoch.  in  the  co.  of  Perth. 

GAUIaARNA.  gaw'kaRbid.  a maritime  town  of  British  In 
dia.  pre.sidency  of  .Madras,  on  the  .Malabar  coast.  21  miles 
N.IV.  ofUuore,  with  about  500  houses.  Lat.  14°  32'  N..  Ion 
7 5°  25'  E. 

GAUL,  See  France. 

GAULBY  or  GALBY,  gawl'bee,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Leicester. 

GAULEY  (gawneel  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
VV'.  Virginia,  situated  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Ganley 
and  New  Rivers,  about  150  miles  S.  of  AVheeling.  It  i.s  the 
head  of  na  vigatinii  on  the  river,  which  presents  here  a beau- 
tiful fill  of  22  feet. 

GAULEY  RIVER,  in  the  central  part  of  W.  Virginia, 
unitt's  with  the  New  River  at  Gauley  Bridge,  in  Fayette  co., 
36  miles  above  Charleston.  Below  the  junction,  the  river 
is  called  the  Great  Kanawha.  The  valley  of  Gauley  River 
is  about  60  miles  long. 

GAULNA,  gawPnd.  a hill  fort  and  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bombay,  103  miles  E.S.E.  of  Surat,  taken  by 
the  British  in  1801.  and  finally  ceded  to  them  in  1818. 

G.\U.\ERSD;1RF.  gdw'ners-doRf'.  a market-town  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  Werdenbach  25  miles  N.E.  of  Korneuburg. 
It  consists  of  three  distinct  parts,  cjilled  Markt,  Wieden.  and 
Aigen-Gaunersdorf.  Pop.  1337. 

G.\U-i)DER.\  H i.IM.  a town  of  Germ.any.  See  Odernheim. 

G.\UR,  a city  of  Hindo.stan.  See  Gour. 

GAUR.  a town  and  district  of  Atghanistan.  See  Ghope. 

GAURE,  goR,  an  ancient  country  of  France,  capital  of 

Fleurance.  in  the  former  province  of  Guienne. 

GAURIAC.  go're-^^k^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde.  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Blaye.  Pop.  1774. 

G.VURl'l'Z,  gOw'rits.  a river  of  South  Africa,  in  Cape 
Colony,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Gamka  and  Dwyka 
Rivers,  and  .separating  the  districts  of  George  and  Zwellen- 
dam  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  after  a tortuous  S.  course  of 
50  miles. 

G.\USS0N.  g6.s's(\NoL  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Cotes  du-Nord,  10  miles  N.  of  Loudeac.  Pop.  in  1852,  2118. 

G .\UT'BY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

G.VUTULC  ).  gOAV-tool'Uo.  a harbor  of  the  .Mexican  Con- 
federation, state,  and  110  miles  S.E.  of  Oajaca,  on  the 
Pacific. 

GAUZTN.  a town  of  Spain.  See  Gaucin. 

G.WARDl,  gd  vaR'do,  a market-towm  of  Lombardy,  10 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Bre.scia,  on  the  Chiese.  Pop.  1900. 

GAVARNIE,  gd'vap'neeL  a frontier  hamlet  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ilautes-Pyrenees.  34  miles  S.  of  Tarbes.  4378  feet 
above  the  sea.  with  mineral  springs,  an  inn.  and  near  it  a 
magnificent  amphitheatre  called  the  circus,  or  valley  of 
Gavarnie,  (or.Marbore.)  It  is  situated  on  a small  stream 
called  Gave-de-Pau.  in  which  is  the  Fall  of  Gavarnie,  one  of 
the  finest  cascades  in  Europe. 

GAVE,  gdv,  (i. c.  “water,’’)  the  generic  name  of  every 
stream  in  the  F'rench  Pyrenees  departments. 

GAVE  D’ASPE.  giv  ddsp,  and  GAVE  D’OSSAU,  g^v 
dos'so'.  department  of  Basses- Pyrenees,  rise  near  the  Pic- 
du-Midi,  and  unite  near  Oleron.  to  form  the  Gave  d’Oleron. 
Length  of  the  Gave  d’Aspe,  30  miles;  of  the  Gave  d’Ossau, 
34  mile.s. 

GAVE  DE  PAU,  gdv  deh  po.  rises  in  Spain,  near  Mount 
Perdu,  flows  N.W.  through  the  valley  of  Gavarnie,  and 
joins  the  Adour,  15  miles  E.N.E  of  Bayonne,  after  a cdurse 
of  110  miles.  Principal  affluent,  the  Gave  d'Oleron. 

GAVKLLO.  gd-vM'lo,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Rovigo.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  town  of  the  same  name,  which  was  de- 
stroyed partially  by  the  Hungarians,  and  .afterward  lotally 
by  the  inundation  of  the  Adige  and  the  Po,  but  whose 
splendour  is  still  attested  by  its  ruins.  Pop.  2000. 

G ANVER’S,  a post-office  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio. 

GAVI,  gl'vee.  a fortified  town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
province,  and.5  miles  S.  of  Novi.  Pop.  5702. 

GAVl.V,  g^he-^.  a mountain  of  Brazil,  province,  and 
S.IV.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

GAVI  A LA  CHICA,  gd've-2  1^  cheeHid,  a village  of  Spain, 
province,  and  6 miles  S.W.  of  Granada. 

GAVI  A LA  GRANDE,  gd've-d  Id  grdnffld,  a village  of 
Spain,  province,  and  6 miles  S.W.  of  Granada. 

GAVI  AO.  (Gaviao,)  gd-ve-5wN«',  a town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira-Baixa,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Crato.  Pep.  1234. 
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GAVrAOX.  ,ei-ve-5w\o/,  a market-town  of  Portuiral.  pro- 
vince of  Alemteio.  30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Portal CL^re.  Fop.  1117. 

G.\v'IL.\.\.  SIKRKA  DU.  se-^R/R\  dA  >.4'- veilin',  a moun- 
tain lunire  of  Cuba,  near  the  Centre  of  the  island,  formitifr  a 
part  of  the  <?reat  chaiu  by  which  the  island  is  intersected  in 
Its  whole  length. 

G.WIK.ATK.  <;d-ve-rA'tA.  a village  of  North  Italy,  18  miles 
Ph.N.W.  of  Como,  on  the  Lake  Varese.  Pop.  ‘21(J0. 

fl.AVOI,  !j;A-voiL  a villaf^e  on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  64 
•niles  X.X.K.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1476. 

G.WiillKAXO,  gd-voR-Kd'no.  a town  of  Tuscany,  in  the 
Maremma  (Jrossetana,  36  miles  S.IV.  of  Sienna.  It  was  for- 
mei  ly  .-urrouuded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  a strong  castle, 
now  in  ruins.  Pop.  540. 

O.WR.AY,  gd'vr.a',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Manche,  12  miles  S.S.K.  of  Coutances.  Pop.  1057. 

G.\ N'RILOA'SA,  gdv-re-lov'Scd,  a large  village  of  Russia, 
government,  and  30  miles  N.  of  Vladimeer. 

GAVRILOVS.A.  a village  of  Siberia,  government  of  Tom.sk, 
district  of  Rarnaul. 

G.AW'COTT.  a chapelrv  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

G AWKLGIIUR.  gd-w^l  ghuiA  or  GAWULGUR,  gd-wtil- 
ghur'.  a hill  fortress  of  II indostan.  in  Nizam’s  dominions.  14 
miles  .X.IV.  of  Kllichpoor.  formerly  considered  very  strong, 
but  stunned  and  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (then 
Gener.il  Wellesley)  in  1803. 

GAW'LER  R.AXGE.  a range  of  mountains  in  South 
Australia,  about  23  miles  X.E.  of  Adelaide,  remarkal  le  for 
their  sterile  and  arid  character,  being  without  timber  or 
Vegetation  of  any  kind,  and  without  a single  stream  or 
watercourse.  The  country  around  is  equally  barren  and 
repulsGe.  Their  utmost  elevation  is  about  2000  feet. 

G.A  WS'WORTII.  a {)ai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

G.\YA  or  GAYAII.  ghPa.  a city  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal.  43  miles  S.W.  of  Bahar.  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Ganges.  The  population  has  been  estimated  at  36.000, 
(the  Bengal  Gazetteer  states  100,000:)  it  is  variable,  often 
beiiig  augmented  by  many  thousand  pilgrims.  Gaya  con- 
sists of  the  old  city,  on  an  eminence,  inhabited  by  many 
Brahmins,  and  considered  a town  of  great  sanctity:  and 
Sahibgunge.  the  trading  quarter,  regularly  and  well  laid  out. 
on  the  river's  bank.  Some  silk  a!id  cotton  manufactures  ai'e 
carried  on  here,  and  the  town  has  well  supplied  markets, 
and  is  nf>ted  for  its  stone-cutters.  Boodha-Gaya  (whi(di  see) 
tn  the  ' ii-iiiity,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  whence 
th  ' Boodhist  religion  emanated:  but  at  Gaya  proper,  the 
Brahininical  faith  reigns  supreme,  and  here  is  a remarkable 
temide  of  Vishnu. 

G.Vl.A.  ghi'A.  (Moravian.  Kygnw.  kig'ov)  a town  of. Aus- 
tria. in  .Moravia.  17  miles  S.W.  of  Ilradisch.  Pop.  1922,  of 
whom  500  are  .lews. 

G.AV.A.  (ghi'A  ) 1 SLANDS.  two  islands  in  thelndian  Archi- 
pelago. one  on  the  N'.E.  coast,  the  other  on  the  N.W.  const 
of  Borneo:  the  fir.st  in  lat.  4°  56'  N..  Ion.  118°  52' E.,  the 
second  in  lat.  6°  2'  N.,  Ion.  116°  E. 

G .A  Y B1  EL.  ghl-be-^P.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  25  miles 
W.  by  X.  of  Castellon-de-la  Plana.  Pop.  1224. 

G.A  YG)  )X.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  A\  ai  wick. 

G.AY  II EAD.  a remarkable  promontory  at  the  S.W.  end 
of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Massachu.setts.  elevat-d  134  feet  above 
high  water.  On  it  is  a revolving  light.  173  feet  above  the 
sea.  Lat  41°  21'  N..  Ion.  70°  .50'  40"  W. 

GAY  HEAD,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  New  York. 

GAY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  'I’exas. 

G.AV'MIURST.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

GAYLESVILLE.  gailz'vil,  a post-village  in  Cherokee  co., 
Alabama,  near  Coosa  River,  150  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

G A Y'LORDSA’^ILLE,  a po.st-vill.age  of  Litchfield  co.,  Con- 
necticut. on  the  Housatonic  River  and  Railroad,  about  40 
niilc.s  W S.W.  of  llai’tford.  It  has  manufactures  of  boots 
and  slmes.  leather,  iron-ca8ting.s  and  niachijiery. 

G A YtV.SO,  a post-village,  capital  of  IVmi.scot  co..  Missouri, 
310  miles  S.E.  of  JetTer.son  City.  It  is  situated  near  the 
Mi.ssissippi  River,  at  AValker's  Bend,  4o  miles  by  water 
below  New  .Madrid,  'fhe  earthquakes  of  1811  and  1812  ex- 
hibited the  greatest  violence  in  this  vicinity.  Laid  out  in 
1851. 

G.AYS'PORT,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Blair  co..  Penn- 
sylvania. on  a branch  of  the  .lutiiata  River,  which  separates 
it  from  H<4idaysbnrg.  liOmiles  W.of  Harrisburg.  A branch 
railnwl  connect.s  it  with  the  Central  Railroad.  It  contains 
H railroad  dep  t belonging  to  the  state,  and  an  iron  foundry. 
1*01.,  in  18.50,  590;  in  1860,  001. 

G.AYSWILLE.  a post-village  of  AViudsor  co.,  A’ermont,  3 
mile.s  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier. 

G .A  A’'TO.X,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

GAA'TGN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

G.AA'TUX.  a parish  of  England,  co..  of  Staftbrd. 

GAYTON-LE-MARSH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
■joln. 

GAYTON-LE-WOLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln. 

G AA'TON  THORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

QA  Y'WOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 
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GAZA,  gAtza,  (Arab.  Guzzeh.  gfiz'zeh.)  a city  of  Palestine. 
abo,ut  2 miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  48  miles  S.W 
of  .leru.salem.  Lat.  31°23'’N.,  Ion.  34°  29'  E.  Pop.  probably 
15,01.0  or  16,000  (liolnnson.)  It  is  an  open  town,  partly  built 
of  stone,  but  mostly  cf  earth,  and  unbaked  bricks,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city;  and  it  is  a princijial  eutrepot  foi 
the  caravans  passing  between  Egypt  ami  Syria.  Gaza  is 
mentioned  very  early  in  Holy  Writ  (Genesis  x.  19.)  It  A\ap 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  it  appears  ,tc 
have  always  remained  a place  of  some  impoitance;  but  it 
has  very  .scanty  remains  of  antiquity.  Gaz.\  was  alst  a 
name  of  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana.  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Azerbaijan,  identified  with  Tukhti  Suleiman. 

GAZ.ACA.  See  Tadreez. 

GAZE/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Suffoi’- 

G.AZNA.  a city  of  Afghanistan.  See  Ghuzxee. 

GAKUOLO,  g^d-zoo-odo,  or  GAZZtJOLO,  gdt-soo-odo,  a vil- 
lage of  Lombardy,  11  miles  AV.N.AV.  of  Mantua.  Pop.  2000. 

GAZZANIGA.  git-sd-nee/gd,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
9 miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Bergamo,  on  the  Serio.  Pop.  1494. 

GAZZO,  gdPso.  a village  of  North  Italy,  government  of 
A'enice,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Vicenza.  Pop.  1660. 

GAZZGLDO.  gdt-soPdo,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  10 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Mantua.  Pop.  1309. 

GDANSK,  a city  of  Prussia.  See  Dantsic. 

GDOA'.  g’dov,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  120 
miles  S.AV.  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  Odovka.  Pop.  1000. 

GDt)W  or  GDOV,  gdov,  a small  towu  of  Austrian  Gali- 
cia. 13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bochnia. 

GEANT,  zh:\'6No5  (t.  c.,  ‘‘giant.”)  one  of  the  principal  sum- 
mits of  the  Pennine  Alps.  Savoy,  4^  miles  N.E.  of  Mont 
Blanc.  13  099  feet  in  elevation,  'i'he  Col  (or  pass)  du  Geant, 
is  11.146  feet  in  elevation,  and  leads  from  Courmayeur.  in 
Piedmont,  to  Chamouni,  in  Savoy,  by  the  Mer  de  Glace, 

GE.YRStVlLLE.  a small  village  of  White  co.,  Tennessee. 

GEASHIILL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  King’s  co., 
7?  miles  N'.lV.of  Portarlington.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  heroically  defended  by  Lady  Digby  durinw  the  civil 
war  in  DHl. 

GEAUG.\.  je-aw^ga.  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  o.  Ohio, 
contains  about  4':0  sijuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head 
sti  eams  of  the  Cuyahoga,  Grand,  and  Chagrin  Rivers,  't  he 
surface  is  rolling,  and  partly  covered  with  dense  forests; 
the  soil  contains  a large  proportion  of  clay.  Sandstone 
underlies  a pai  t of  the  surface.  Capital,  Chardon.  Organized 
in  18o5.  Pop.  15,8i7. 

GEB,  {i.p..,  “mountain,”)  is  an  Arabian  prefix  of  the 
names  of  numerous  heights  in  Asia  and  Africa.  See  Jlp 
and  .Jerel. 

GEB  A,  a river  of  Africa.  See  Jera. 

GEBA,  a village  of  West  Africa,  iu  Senegambia,  on  a riA^er 
of  the  same  name,  lat.  12°  15'  N.,  Ion.  14°  35'  IV.  Pop.  750. 

GEBAl  L.  a toAvn  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  .Ierail. 

GEB-EL  DOKlIAN,  j^b'Sl  do'kdn',  (anc.  EmphyriHe^ 
Mnng.)  in  the  E.  desert  of  Upper  Egypt,  about  lat.  27°  18 
N.,  Ion.  30°  18'  E.,  A\ith  extensive  ruins,  and  vast  porphyry 
quarries. 

GEBESEE,  gA'beh-s.D  a toAvn  of  Prussian  Saxony,  11  miles 
N.N.IV.  of  Erfurt,  on  the  Gera.  Pop.  2009. 

GEBHARDSDORF,  gdi(b'harts-doKf',  (Alt,  3lt,  i.e..  Old.) 
a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  34  miles  IV.S.IV.  of  Leignitz. 
Pop.  2000. 

GEB'HART’S.  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

GEBSEII.  gheb'seh.  GEIBOOZLII,  or  GElBUZhll.  g.V- 
boo-zeh.  sometimes  Avritten  K1 VYZA.  (anc.  Lihyss'i  ?)  a tOAvn 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Gulf  of  Ismeed,  (Izmid.)  26  miles  S.E. 
of  Constantinople.  It  contains  a fine  mo.sque  of  wliite 
u)arble,  and  some  good  batlis,  built  by  the  grand  vizier  to 
Selim  I.  at  the  time  of  the  con{)uest  of  Egypt. 

GEBY,  jt'b'ee?  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Gilolo 
passage,  on  the  e(tuator.  Ion.  129°  30'  E.  Length,  about  26 
miles:  average  breadth.  3 miles. 

Gr.DDES,  gh(d'dez.  a post-village  and  toAvnship  of  Onon- 
daga co.,  NeAv  York,  on  the  IV,  side  of  Onondaga  Lake.  a»id 
on  the  Erie  Canal  and  OsAA'ego  and  Syracu.se  liailroad.  5 
miles  N.W.  of  Syracuse,  and  133  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany, 
'I'hc  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufictnre 
of  salt,  producing  upwards  of  250,000  bushels  anuually. 
Pop.  2528. 

GED'DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  North- 
ampton. 

GEDETI.  gA'deh.  a mountain  of  .lava,  province  of  Prean- 
ger, about  46  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Batavia.  It  is  one  of  the 
loftiest  mountains  in  the  island,  its  highest  peak  nane^d 
Pangerango.  being  9868  feet  high.  'I’he  peak  called  Ged.  h. 
is  only  about  10  or  12  feet  lower,  and  sends  forth  at  times 
thick  volumes  of  smoke,  and  also  flames  and  ashes:  iiut 
neither  lava  nor  stones,  as  far  as  yet  known.  It  is  covered 
to  its  very  top  Avith  a thick  rank  vegetation. 

Gr.DER.X.  g.Vdern,  a village  of  Germany,  grand  duchj 
Ilesse-Darmstadt.  9 miles  E.8.E.  of  Nidda.  Pop.  2000. 

G KIPLI.NG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

G EIPNEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

GEDR(t.SlA.  8ee  Beloochlstan. 

GEDUMA,  gA-doo'md,  a state  of  West  Africa,  ou  the  N 
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frontier  of  Senegambia,  having  N.  the  Sahara,  and  S.  the 
Senegal,  which  separates  it  fioin  Galam  or  Kajaaga,  and 
Bondoo. 

GKGL,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Gheel. 

GEELONG,  ghee'long'.  a town  in  the  S.E.  of  Australia,  colo- 
ny of  Victori.i  or  I’ort  Philip,  co.  of  Grant,  near  the  head  of 
Geelong  harbor,  (the  W.  arm  of  the  bay  of  Port  Philip  ) not 
far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Barwon,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Mel- 
bourne; lat.  36°  8'  S.,  Ion.  144°  25'  E.  It  is  the  second  town 
of  the  colony,  and  is  very  tlourishing.  Numerous  ware- 
houses have  been  erected  here,  and  the  neighborhood  is 
adorned  with  cottages  and  gardens.  The  .surrounding 
country  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the 
climate  healthy.  'The  shipping  point  is  the  small,  but 
fine  harbor  of  Corio,  enclosed  by  picture.sciue  green  dill's, 
probably  v.'ithin  less  than  a mile  of  the  town.  The  desti- 
nies of  this  settlement  are  likely  to  undergo  a complete 
change  from  the  recent  discovery.  (1851,)  of  what  appears 
to  he  inexhaustible  mines  of  gold,  at  a hill  called  Bunin- 
yong  or  Ballarat,  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Geelong,  and  55  miles 
\V.  by  N.  of  .Melbourne;  lat.  37°  40'  S.,  Ion.  143°  55'  E.  The 
deposits  met  with  here  are  represented  as  far  exceeding  in 
value  any  that  have  yet  been  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  while  the  well-authenticated  instances  of  indi- 
vidual Sui-cess.  resemble  realizations  of  the  wildest  and  most 
extravagant  flights  of  the  imagination.  The  gold  field  is 
believed  to  extend  for  miles  around  the  central  point  at  I 
which  the  first  di.scovery  took  place : rich  deposits  h-aving 
been  found  0 miles  distant  from  Ballarat.  The  revenue  of 
Geelong  in  1851,  was  2785/.;  in  1852  it  reached  10,t)97/., 
most  of  which  was  spent  in  works  of  public  improvetnent.s. 

GEELVl.NK.  gh:’tl/vink',  a bay,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Papua,  between  Great  Bay  and  Dampier  Strait ; lat.  1°  54' 
S..  Ion.  137°  5'  E.  It  has  from  20  to  25  fiithoms  of  water. 

GEELVINK  CHANNEL.  SeeGEi.viNK. 

G E E KT  B U 1 D E N B EKG , HtlR-tr  li'den-b^RG',  or  G ERT  R UY- 
DENBEKG.  H^R-troi'den-b&Ko',  a fortified  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands. province  of  North  Brabant,  9 mijes  N.N.E.  of  Breda. 
Pop.  1625.  It  was  taken  by  Prince  Maurice  in  1595. 

GEEKVLITE,  H.Wflee'teh,  a town  of  Holland,  province 
of  South  Holland.  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Briel,  where  the  Spuy 
unites  with  the  old  Meuse.  Pop.  589. 

GEEZEH,  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Gheezeh. 

GEFELL,  g.V-fMP.  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
55  miles  S.E.  of  Erfurt.  Pop.  1574. 

GEFLE.  y^v'lA.  a fortified  .seaport  town  of  Sweden,  capital 
of  .a  ben  of  its  own  name,  at  the  mouth  of  theOette  River,  iu 
the  Gulf  of  B(»thnia,  100  miles  N.N.W.  t>f  Stockholm.  Pop. 
11,610.  The  river  here  separates  into  three  arms,  enclosing  2 
Islands,  on  wliich.  and  on  either  baiiK.  the  town  is  situated. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  wide  streets,  an  excellent 
harbor,  having  a depth  of  18  feet  near  the  shore.  Principal 
edifices,  an  old  castle,  now  the  government-house,  the 
conncil-hou.se,  high  school,  lazaretto,  and  hospitals.  It  has 
ship-yards,  sugar  refineries,  and  tannei'ics. 

GEFLE.  y^v'Li,  or  GEFLEBORG,  y^v/l.i-boRo',  a maritime 
ben  or  province  of  Sweden,  mostly  between  lat.  60°  and  62° 
20'  N.,  and  Ion.  15°  and  17° 30'  E.,  having  E.  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Area,  7561  square  miles.  Capital,  Getle.  Pop.  in 
1850.  120.158. 

GEFREES,  gh^f-rAce^  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Upper  Franconia.  13  miles  N.E.  of  Baireuth.  Pup.  1212. 

GEIl :).  GEH  )L.  or  .ILII  ).  See  Ziiehol. 

G EHR  EN.  gi/ren,  or  AMT-GKHRE.\.  Amt-g.Vren,  a vil- 
lage iu  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sonder.shausen,  24 
miles  S.E.  of  Gotha.  Pop.  1370. 

GEIB.  ghibe.  (Hun.  Hibbe,  hib/b.A',  or  Hi/by.  hib/ljeeV)  a 
market-town  of  North  Hungary,  on  the  Waag.  106  miles 
N.'N'.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  2240. 

GErBUZEH.  SeeGEBSEH. 

GElERSBERG.  ghPers-bARo',  SUPTIITRA.  soo-pe-hofiA, 
or  KYSSPKRK,  kiss'pAkk.  a town  of  Bohemia,  32  miles  S. 
of  Koni  nn  iitz,  on  the  Still  Adler.  Pop.  1;160. 

GEIGER’S  (ghPgherz,)  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Berks  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

G El  liEN  KIRCHEN,  ghl'len-kSgRKVn.  a town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  13  miles  N.  of  Aix-ia-Chapelle,  on  the  Wurm.  Pop., 
including  Hunsliofen.  1507. 

GEIL.XAU.  gilbiow.  a celebrated  watering-place  of  Nas- 
sau. on  the  Lahn,  9 miles  E.  of  Coblentz.  The  water,  which 
is  siinibir  to  that  of  Selzer,  is  annually  exported  to  the  ex- 
tent of  200.00  ) hottles. 

GEISA,  gliPzl  a town  of  Germany,  24  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Eisenach,  on  the  ULster.  Pop.  1787. 

GEISELII  BUNG,  (Geiselhoring,)  ghi'zel-hd'ring,  a mar- 
ke'-'own  of  Lower  B.ivaria.  on  the  Little  Laber,  19  miles 
S.E.  of  Ratisbon.  B p.  1179. 

G EISE.N' FELD.  ghPzen-felt'.  a market-town  of  Upper  Ba- 
varia, on  the  llin,  26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Landshut.  Pop.  1400. 

G El  SEMI  El. M,  ghPzen-lume'.  a niarkebtown  of  Ger- 
many, duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  Rhine,  14  miles  V\'.  of  Mentz. 
Pop.  2509. 

GEISII,  gAsh,  a lofty  mountain  of  Abyssinia,  kingdom 
of  Amhara,  at  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nile:  lat.  11°  N.,  Ion. 
36°  65'  E.,  height  9700  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  con- 


nected by  a lower  ridge  with  Mount  Lichetna,  which  still 
higher. 

GEISLTNGEN,  ghi.sening-en,  a town  of  WUrtemherg,  on 
the  Wiirtemburg  Railway,  17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ulm.  Pop, 
2231. 

GEISPOLZHEIM,  ghise/polt.s-hlme',  or  GEISPITZEN.  gi 
spit/sen.  a village  of  France,  department  of  the  Bas-Hhin. 
on  the  Strasbourg  and  Bale  Railway,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Stras- 
bourg. Pop.  2166. 

GEITHAIN,  ghiUhine.  or  GEITEN,  ghPtfn,  a town  o*. 
Saxony,  circle,  and  24  uiiles  S.S.E.  of  Leipsic.  Pop.  3089. 

GELDEKLAND  or  GUELDERLAND,  ghAFder  Ian  I, 
(Dutch,  Geblerknid.  nAPdei-lAnt',)  a province  of  the  Netlier- 
lands.  having  N.W.  the  Zuyder-Zee.  S.E.  the  Prussian  do- 
minions, and  on  other  .sides  the  provinces  of  Oveiyssel. 
Utrecht.  South  Holland,  and  North  Brabant.  Area  1972 
S(juare  miles.  Pop.  in  1863,419  996.  Surface  more  hilly  than 
in  mo.st  of  the  Dutch  provinces:  pnncipal  rivers,  the  IVaal 
and  Old  Rhine,  the  Yssel  forming  its  N.E.,  and  the  .Meuse 
its  S.  boundary.  Along  their  hanks  a good  deal  of  fruit  is 
raised  for  export,  with  corn.  hops,  and  tobacco:  elsewhere 
the  land  is  generally  poor.  Someof  the  waste  lands  have  been 
lattei'ly  planted  with  pines  and  oaks.  Principal  crops,  vvheiit. 
rye,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  and  tobacco.  Many  cattleare  reared. 
It  has  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics,  paper,  and  biather,  with 
tile  making;  brewing  and  distilling  aiv  extensivi-ly  carried 
on.  The  province  is  divided  into  4 districts : chief  towns, 
Arnhem  the  capital.  Nymwegen,  Thiel,  and  Zutphen. 

G ELDERM  ALSEM,  ghAl/der-mAl'sem,  a village  of  the  Ne- 
thei  lands,  province  of  Geld'erlaud,  6 miles  W.  of  'Thiel. 
Pop.  1569. 

GELDERN,  ghAPdern,  (Fr.  Guddrex,  ghAld’r.)  a town  of 
Rhenish  I’russia,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Wesel.  on  the  Niers.  Pop. 
3618.  It  was  founded  in  1097,  and  wa.s  the  residence  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Geldern  till  1343.  Its  fortifications  were  razed 
in  176-t. 

GELDERSHEIM,  ghAPders-hime'.  a village  of  Bavaria,  in 
Lower  Franconia,  4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Werneck.  J’op.  lUb2. 

GELIPESTONE.  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

GELDROP,  ghAl'drop,  a village  of  the  Netherlauds.  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant,  23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bois-le-Duc. 
Pop.  1730. 

GELEEN.  gA-lain/,  a village  of  the  Netherland.s.  province 
of  Limburg.  11  miles  N.E.  of  .Maestricht.  Pop.  2065. 

GELEN  AU.  ghAPen  ow'.  or  GELNAU,  gliAPnfiw,  a viPage 
of  Saxony.  3 miles  N.E.  of  Thum.  Pop.  -4221. 

GELLAH,  ghAPlAh,  a town  and  fortre.-^s  of  North  Africa, 
Algei-ia,  105  miles  E.S.E.  of  Coustiiiitiue,  on  the  Tunis 
frontier. 

GeLLAH,  a town  of  Africa,  20  miles  N.  of  Tunis,  said  to 
be  the  ancient  Cadra  Corvdiaiia. 

GELLE.I.  ghAl'hP.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bor.sod. 
Gellej  Ivatona,  a Hungarian  writer  of  some  eminence,  was 
burn  here.  Pop.  1077. 

GELIH-GAER,  ghAth'lee-ghir,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
co.  of  Gliimorgan. 

GELLIVARE.  yAlHe-vAVA,  a village  of  Sweden,  la?n  of 
PiteA,  in  T.uleA  Lappmark,  about  lOO  miles  N.N.Mb  of 
I’iteA.  It  has  exteusive  iron-works,  the  ore  of  which,  yield- 
ing nearly  ( 7 per  cent,  of  pure  iron,  is  obtained  in  solid 
masse.s  from  two  mountain  ridges  in  the  neigliborhood. 

GKLN IIAUSSEN.  ghclrPliOw'zen.  a town  of  Germany, 
in  He.sseCa.ssel.  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Hanau.  on  the  Kliizig. 
Pop.,  with  suburbs.  4334.  On  an  islan  i in  the  river  here,  is 
the  castle  Burchausen ; and  near  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  a palace  of  Barbarossa. 

GELOSTER,  je-los'ter,  a village  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Jlichi- 
gan,  135  miles  W.  of  Detroit,  contains  several  stores. 

GELA'ERDEH.  ghel-vAr'dch.  a village  of  Asia  Minor, 
pashalic  of  Karamania,  60  miles  S.Yv’.  of  Kaisareeyeh. 

GELVES,  hAPvAs.  a market-town  of  Sp.iin,  3 miles  W.S.W. 
of  Seville,  near  the  Guad:*l(jnivir.  Pop.  3654. 

GELVINK.  ghAPvink,  (written  also  GEELVINK)  CHAN- 
NEL. S.W.  of  Australia,  between  Houtman’s  Abrollms  and 
the  mainland.  It  is  about  30  miles  in  width,  and  60  miles 
iu  length. 

GEMAPPE.  See  Jemm.vpes. 

GEMARKE,  geh-miiR/keh,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  in 
the  centre  of  the  district  of  Barmen.  Pop.  2430.  See 
B.vr.men. 

GEIMBLOUX.  zhAiw'bloo',  a vill.age  of  Belgium,  province, 
and  It)  miles  N.W.  of  Namur.  Pop.  2317.  It  had  in  former 
times  a famous  Benedictine  abbey.  The  French  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Austrians  here  in  1794. 

GESIENOS.  zhA'mA'nns/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  the  Bouches-du-Rhoue,  12  miles  FI.  of  Marseilles.  Pep, 
1835. 

GEMFIRT.  nA/mARt,  (Fr.  pron.  zhA'maiR',)  a village  of 
the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  18  miles  S.E. 
of  Roi.s-le-Duc.  Pop.  1600. 

GEMISIIKHANA,  ghem'i.sh-kA'nah,  or  GUMTSHKAN A, 
guin'ish-ka/nah.  a town  "of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pa.shalic  of  Erz 
mom,  near  the  source  of  the  Kharshoot.  45  miles  S.  of  'Tre- 
bizond.  well  built;  has  several  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
silver  and  copper  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
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3EMMT,  ghSm^mee,  a remarkable  mountain-pass  across 
the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  between  the  cantons  of  hern  and 
Valais,  about  24  miles  S.  of  Thun,  7595  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

GEMONA,  j4-mo'n^,  a market-town  of  Northern  Italy, 
IS  miles  N.N.W.  of  Udine,  near  the  Taijliamento.  hop. 
4 son 

GEMOZAC,  zhfi'mo'zdk^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Charente-lnferieure,  13  miles  S.  of  Saintes.  Pop.  2075. 

GEMUND,  (Genilind,)  gheh-miint^  a small  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Rhenish  I’russia.  23  miles  S.E.  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Ruhr.  Pop.  900. 

GEM  LIND,  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  See  Gmund. 

GEM  UN  DEN,  g’miin'den,  a town  of  Germany,  Bavaria, 
on  the  Main,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Saale,  21  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  1543. 

GE.MUNDEN,  a town  of  Germany,  Ilesse-Cassel,  pro- 
vince of  Ober  Hessen,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Marburg.  Pop.  1430. 
See  Gmunden. 

GE.MUNDEN,  g’mlln'den,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Coblentz.  Pop.  918. 

GEN  A BUM.  See  Orle.vns. 

G EN'ALGUACIL,  Hi-ndl-gwd-theeP,  a town  of  Spain,  An- 
dalusia, about  65  miles  W.S.M'.  of  .Malaga.  Pop.  1139. 

GE.N'APPE,  zheh-uapp',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  South  Brabant,  on  the  Dyle,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Brussels. 
Pop.  1800.  Near  this  village  various  military  actions  took 
place  in  1815. 

GENARGENTU,  jA-naR-j5n-too',  the  loftiest  mountain 
range  of  Sardinia,  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  Its  prin- 
cipal summit  rises  to  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 

GENARO,  MGNTE,  mouRa  ja-ndb’o,  or  GENNARO,  jSn- 
ndho,  a mountain  of  Italy,  Pontifical  States.  21  miles  N.E, 
of  Rome,  4185  feet  in  height,  and  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the 
hills  bounding  the  Campagua  di  Roma  on  the  E. 

G EN  A V A.  See  Ge.nev  v. 

GENAZENO,  jA-ndd-zA'no,  a town  of  the  Papal  States,  in 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rome,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  slopes  of  a steep  hill  above  the  Rivo- 
tana  torrent,  surmounted  by  a castle,  and  protected  by 
a drawbriilge.  It  contains  the  rich  chapel  of  Madonna  di 
Buon  Consiglio,  one  of  the  most  famous  shrines  in  this  part 
of  Italy.  Pop.  2390. 

GEN'D,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Ghent. 

GENDRl.NGEN,  ghMPdring-en,  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  Gelderland.  on  the  Alt-Yssel,  22  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  4827. 

GENEGA.NTS'LET  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Chenango 
JO.,  of  New  York,  falls  into  Chenango  River. 

GENE.MUIDEN,  Hdbieh-moi'd^n,  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  Overyssel,  8 miles  N.  of  Zwolle.  Pop. 
1200. 

Gfi.N’fiRAC.  zhA'nd'rdk^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Gard,  7 miles  S.  of  Nimes.  Pop.  19  44. 

GE.N'ERAL  WAY'NE,  a post-ottice  of  Montgomery  co., 
Penn.sylvania. 

GENEROS^TEE  CREEK,  of  Anderson  district.  South 
Carolina,  flows  S W.  into  Savannah  River. 

GENES.  See  Genoa. 

Gen  ESEE,  jen'e-see^  a river  of  New  York,  has  its  sources 
in  I'ennsylvania,  near  the  boundary  between  the  two  states. 
It  Hows  fir.st  in  a north- westeily  course  into  .Ylleghany 
county,  then  turning  it  runs  in  a north-easterly  direction 
through  Wyoming  and  Liungston  counties,  and  enters 
Lake  Ontario,  about  7 miles  N.  of  Rochester.  Near  its  mouth, 
there  are  tails  about  lUO  feet  high,  and  at  Rochester 
others  of  nearly  the  same  height.  Al  ove  the  falls  are 
rapid.s,  from  the  head  of  which  a feeder  leads  into  the  llrie 
Canal.  In  the  northern  part  of  Alleghany  county,  there 
are  three  other  falhs — one  of  tk),  one  of  90.  and  the  other  of 
110  feet;  and  for  two  or  three  miles  along  both  sides  of  the 
river  are  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  ne.ir  490  feet  high. 
At  Rochester  the  Erie  Canal  is  carried  across  tliis  river  by  an 
aqueduct,  built  of  tVeestone.  of  9 arches,  e.ich  of  5U  feet  span. 

GEN  ESEE,  a county  in  the  western  part  of  New  York, 
has  an  areit  of  about  486  S((uare  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Tonawanda,  Allen’s,  and  Gak  Orchard  Creek.s,  and  other 
smaller  streams.  The  surface  is  slightly  undulating.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  chiefly  a moist  sandy,  or  gravelly  loam,  well 
adapted  to  both  grazing  and  tillage.  Iron-ore,  limestone, 
water-cement,  and  salt-springs  are  among  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions. It  is  intersected  by  the  Bulfalo  and  Rochester 
Railroad,  the  Canandaigua  and  .Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  and 
by  a branch  of  the  New  York  and  r.rie  Railroad.  Itwas 
organized  in  18i)2.  (having  been  formed  out  of  part  of  Onta- 
rio county.)  when  it  conUiined  all  Unit  part  of  the  state 
lying  W.  of  the  Genesee  River,  from  which  it  derived  its 
name.  Capital,  Ikitavia.  Pop.  32,189. 

GENESEE,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Michigan, 
contains  500  .sijuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Flint  and 
Shiawassee  Rivers,  and  by  Thread  and  Kearsley  ( reeks. 
The  surface  is  rolling;  the  soil  is  mostly  a dry  and  fertile 
sandy  loam.  Exten.sive  oak  openings  aie  found  in  the  S. ; 
the  other  parts  produce  dense  f wests  of  pine  and  other  tim- 
ber. Organized  in  1836.  Capital,  Flint.  Pop.  22,498 
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GENESEE,  a township  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York.  Popu- 
lation, 963. 

GENESEE,  a township  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
680. 

GENESEE,  a p.  township  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan.  P.1211 

GENESEE,  a jiost- township  in  the  S.W.p.irt  of  Waukesha 
co..  Wisconsin.  Pop.  I6g8. 

GENESEE  FALLS,  or  PORTAGEVILLE,  a village  of 
Genesee  Falls  towi, ship,  Wyoming  co..  New  York,  on  tlie 
Genesee  River,  about  5u  miles  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo.  It  contains 
5 churches  and  3 liutels.  Pop.  in  1860,  1020.  The  Buffalo 
and  New  York  City  Railroad  crosses  the  river,  1 mile  N.of 
the  village,  hy  a magiuficent  bridge,  800  feet  in  lengtli,  and 
234  feet  in  height.  The  river  at  this  place  is  bordered  by 
precipices  about  400  feet  higli,  and  has  several  picturesque 
falls,  w liich  are  mucli  visited  hy  tourists  and  pai  tiqs  of  plea- 
sure. The  Genesee  Valley  Canal  crosses  the  river  hy  an 
aqueduct  of  stone.  The  post-office  is  called  Portageville. 

GENESEE  FORK,  a post-office  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

GENESEE  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Whitsides  co.,  Illi- 
nois, 94  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Peoria. 

GENESEM,  a handsome  post-village  and  township,  capi- 
tal of  Livingston  co.,  New  York,  on  the  Genesee  iiiver,  25 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Rochester.  The  village  contains,  besides  the 
county  buildings,  5 chundies,  2 banks,  a large  academy  or 
high  scliool,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  about  2000;  of 
the  township,  3002. 

GENESEO,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  I.sland  Railroad,  78  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Peoria.  Geue.seo  is  the  largest  village  in  the  county,  and 
is  situated  on  a fertile  prairie.  It  contains  a high  school  with 
three  departments.  Pop.  of  township,  1794. 

GEN  t,STEiiLE,  zheh'nSs'lSlP,  a village  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Ard5che,  9 miles  AV.  of  Privas.  Pop.  1975. 

GEN  EST,  LE,  leh  zheh-n.\',  a village  of  Fiance,  department 
of  Mayenne.  6 miles  N.VV^  of  Laval.  Pop.  1072. 

GENEVA,  jen-ee'va.  (Fr.  Getieve,  zheh-naiv^,  or  zheh-n^v'; 
Ger.  G<"nf,  gh^nf;  It*.  G’/wcrm,  je-ud/vi-^;  Sp.  Ginebra.  He-uaA 
nrd.  or  He-nd^vrii;  anc.  GtneJva  or  Genu>va,)  a city  of  Swit- 
zerland. capital  of  a canton  of  its  own  name,  on  the  declivities 
of  two  hills,  in  the  centre  of  a basin,  the  side.s  of  which  are 
formed  pa*  tly  by  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Jura,  and  partly  by 
secondary  chains  of  the  Alps,  at  the  W. extremity  of  tlie  Lake 
of  Geneva,  where  it  narrows  almost  to  a point,  and  pours  out 
the  blue  Rhoue.  here  crossed  by  several  bridges, and  dividing 
the  town  into  two  portions;  the  larger  and  more  important  of 
which  is  on  the  left  or  S.  bank.  The  environs  are  covered 
with  hand.sume  villas,  and  the  city  itself,  when  approaclied 
either  by  land  or  water,  has  a very  imposing  appearance, 
it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  flanked  with  bastions,  and  is 
entered  on  tlie  land  side  by  three  gates.  Geneva  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  upper  and  lower.  The  upper  town,  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  buigher  aristocracy,  contains  a considerable 
number  of  well-built  houses  and  hand.some  hotels;  tlie 
lower  town,  the  seat  of  trade  and  residence  of  the  poorer 
clas.ses,  is  very  indillereiitly  built,  cousisiing  cliiefly  of 
houses  remarkable  only  for  their  disproportioned  heiglit, 
and  lining  narrow,  irregular,  dark,  and  ill-cle.aued  stieets. 
The  chief  exception  is  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  whei'e 
a quay  about  -tuu  yards  long  is  bordered  by  a row  of  hand- 
some modern  houses.  Tlie  more  important  public  build- 
ings and  institutions  are  the  Cathedral  or  (fliurdi  of  8t. 
Rierre,  a Gothic  structure  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  centuries,  occupying  the  highest  site  in  tlie  town, 
and  by  its  three  towei's  f >riiiing  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject within  it;  the  Town-house,  iu  tlie  Florentine  style; 
the  Musee  Rath  a neat  building  named  after  its  founder; 
the  Arsenal,  with  a collection  of  ancient  armor;  the  Uld 
I’rison.  originally  the  bishops  palace;  the  Casino.  I’eniten- 
tiary,  and  House  of  Correction.  The  house  in  which  Calvin 
lived  and  died  is  rather  conjectured  than  known,  and  the 
ve.cy  site  of  bis  grave  is  lost.  Among  the  principal  educa- 
tional Institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  College,  which 
was  founded  by  Calvin,  and  has  never  ceased  to  prosper, 
average  attendance  413;  the  Academy,  composed  of  the  f lur 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  science,  and  literature,  with  26 
professors,  and  about  250  students;  tlie  primary  schools,  a 
number  of  other  schools  supported  by  the  state  or  special 
endowments,  and  a great  many  piivate  boarding-schools, 
.some  of  which  are  of  considerable  celehi  ity.  Besides  these, 
there  is  the  Evangelical  School,  in  connection  with  the  So- 
ciete  Evangelique.  a theological  seminary,  in  which  yourg 
men  are  prepared  either  tor  the  ministry  or  for  the  mis- 
sionary field.  Among  its  teachers  in  1852,  were  Gaus.seii 
and  Merle  d’.Yubigne.  Geneva  has  a mu.-^eum  of  natural 
history,  enriched  with  the  genlogicjil  co. lections  of  Saussure, 
and  the  fossil  plants  of  Brogniart  and  Decandolle,  a ’'ota- 
uical  garden,  and  an  astronomical  observatory. 

The  only  important  manufacture  of  Geneva  is  that  o< 
watiffies.  musical  boxes,  and  jewelry,  which  employ  about 
3000  persons,  who  annually  make  above  100.000  watches, 
and  work  up  75,000  ounces  of  gold.  5000  merks  of  .silver,  and 
precious  stones  to  the  value  of  40,0001.  The  trade  is  very 
much  restricted  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Genevese  t4»rrl- 
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tory,  and  the  jealous  watch  which  the  Sardinian  and  French 
goveruments  keep  along  its  frontiers.  'I'here  is  also  a want 
of  a proper  navigable  outlet,  the  navigation  of  the  llliotie 
below  Geneva  being  very  much  obstructed.  It.s  ciiief  trade, 
in  addition  to  that  furnished  by  its  staple  manufacture, 
consists  in  supplying  the  surrounding  districts  with  colo- 
nial products,  and  numerous  minor  articles. 

The  origin  of  Geneva  is  unknown,  but  its  antiquity  is 
proved  by  the  reference  which  Csesar  makes  to  it.  On  the 
invasion  of  the  N.,  it  was  successively  occupied  by  the 
Burgundians,  who  made  it  their  capital,  the  Ostrogoths, 
and  Franks.  It  next  formed  part  of  tlie  second  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  and  became  incorporated  with  the  Germanic 
Empire.  By  a grant  of  the  emperors,  the  temporal  was 
added  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the  bishops,  and  the  Counts 
of  Savoy  having  succeeded  in  controlling  the  nomination 
of  the  bishops,  became  in  a manner  masters  of  Geneva. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  Be- 
formation,  to  which  the  Geueve.se  are  indebted  both  for 
their  civil  and  religious  freedom.  'J’he  celebrity  which  they 
afterwards  acquired,  chietiy  under  the  guidance  of  Calvin 
and  his  distinguished  associates,  is  matter  of  European  his- 
tory. The  city  was  taken  by  the  French  in  179S,  and  formed, 
till  181.3,  thecapitalofthedepartmentof  Leman, in  the  French 
Empire.  In  1814,  along  with  a small  territory,  it  joined  the 

Helvetic  Confederation.  Top.  in  1860,  41,415. Adj.  and 

inhab.  Geneve.se,  j^n'e-vee/A 

GENEVA,  a small  canton  of  the  Swi.ss  Confederation, 
bounded  W.  and  N.W.  by  France.  N.  by  the  canton  of 
Valid  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  E.  and  S.  by  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  and  including  also  the  communes  of  Celigny, 
Le  Coudre.  and  Petit  Bois,  enclosed  b}'  Vaud.  Area,  91 
English  square  miles.  The  surface  is  broken  by  several 
hills,  none  of  which  are  more  than  400  feet  above  the  lake. 
The  whole  canton  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  and 
the  only  streams  of  importance  are  that  river  and  the  Arv(\ 
which  joins  it  a little  below  the  town  of  Geneva.  'I'he -.soil 
has  been  .so  much  improved  by  skilful  and  persevering  cul- 
ture, that  the  whole  territory  weai-s  the  appearance  of  a 
large  and  beautiful  garden.  Even  the  natural  flora  is  re- 
markably rich,  and  makes  the  surrounding  country  a fa- 
vorite resort  of  the  botanist.  Within  a circle  of  25  miles, 
round  the  town  of  Geneva,  1470  species  of  plants  have  been 
found.  Part  of  the  surface  is  under  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
but  the  wine  obtained  is  not  remarkable  either  for  quantity 
or  quality.  The  manufactures  are  exten.sively  carried  on, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  clocks  and  watches,  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metal  wares,  woollen  cloths,  and  silk  goods  of  various 
descriptions,  hats,  and  leather.  Tne  territory  of  Geneva 
having,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  ob- 
tained an  accession  of  15  communes,  detached  from  France 
and  8avoy,  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion in  1814,  and  ranks  as  the  22d  canton.  The  legislative 
power  is  exercised  by  a great  council,  composed  of  deputies 
of  25  years  of  age.  elected  by  all  male  citizens  of  21  years  of 
age.  and  not  under  legal  incapacity.  The  number  of  de- 
puties is  at  the  rate  of  1 for  every  3.33  inhabitants,  and 
amounts  at  present  to  186.  All  religious  denominations 
are  declared  to  have  perfect  freedom,  but  two  of  thorn  are 
paid  by  the  state — the  Roman  Catholics,  amounting  to  ra- 
ther more  than  a third  of  the  population,  and  the  Pro- 
testant National  Church.  Pop.  in  1860,  82,870. 

GENE^VA.  a post-village  of  Seneca  township,  Ontario  co., 
New  York,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  N.  end  of  Seneca 
Lake,  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  50  miles  E.S.U. 
of  Rochester,  It  is  handsomely  built  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  lake.  It  contains  11  churches,  2 banks,  2 newspaper 
oflices,  more  than  60  stores,  a water-cure,  besides  several 
milis  and  factories.  The  Episcopal  church  is  a fine  stone 
edifice  in  the  Goth'c  style,  built  at  a cost  of  $25,000.  Here 
is  the  Hobart  Free  Coliege,  under  the  direction  of  the  Epis- 
cojialians.  It  was  founded  in  1823,  and  in  1863.  it  had  8 pro 
fessors,  94  students,  and  a library  of  13.000  volumes.  The 
Medical  Institute  of  Geneva  College,  founded  in  1835,  has  6 
professors  and  about  80  students.  The  Geneva  Union  School 
is  attendwl  by  about  300  pupils.  Steamboats  ply  daily  be- 
tween tleneva  and  Jefferson,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Pop. 
about  6000. 

GE.N  EVA,  a post-office  of  Talbot  co.,  Georgia. 

GENEVA,  a post-office  of  Coffee  co.,  Alabama. 

GENEVA,  a post-village  and  township  at  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  on  the  railroad  from  Cleveland  to  Erie,  50  miles  E.N.E. 

the  former.  Pop.  1758. 

GE'  EVA,  a township  in  Jennings  CO.,  Indiana.  Pop.2131. 

GEN  EVA,  a post-office  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana. 

GENEVA  a thriving  post-village  and  capital  of  Kane 
county,  Illinois,  on  Fox  River,  36  miles  W.  of  Chicago.  The 
river  is  a rapiil  stream,  affording  fine  water-iiower,  which 
has  lieen  largely  improved.  Geneva  is  on  a branch  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  is  a jilace  of  active 
trade.  It  contains  a bank,  6 churches,  a newspaiter  office, 
and  a manufactory  of  reapers  and  mowers.  Pop.  997. 

GENEVA,  a villagein  Morgan  co.,  Illinois,  about  40  milea 
W.S.W.  of  Springfield.  I 
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GENEVA,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township  of  Wal- 
worth CO.,  Wisconsin,  finely  situated  at  the  E.  end.  and  ou 
the  outlet  of  Geneva  Lake,  70  miles  S.E.  of  Madison,  and  85 
miles  by  railroad  from  Cliicago.  It  has  several  churche* 
and  mills.  Settled  in  1838.  Pop.  about  800;  of  the  town- 
ship, in  1860,  1184. 

G EN  EVA  BA  Y,  a post-village  of  Walworth  co.,  Wisconsin 
on  the  N.  side  of  Geneva  Lake,  64  miles  .‘J.E.  of  .Madison. 

GENEVA.  LAKE  OF.  or  LAKE  LE/MAN,(Ger.  Gn>fer 
See,  gh§nTyr-s<V;  h'r.Lucde.  Getiere.  Idk  deh  zhyh-naivt;  anc 
Le.mahius  L(dcus,)  a lake  of  Europe,  between  Switzerland 
and  the  Sardinian  States.  It  is  cre.scent-shaped.  Length, 
45  miles;  breadth,  from  1 to  9.^  miles:  area.  82  .sijuare  miles; 
height  above  the  sea,  1230  feet:  and  greatest  depth  near  its 
E.  extremity,  984  feet.  It  is  traversed  by  the  !!hone  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  receives  the  Dranse,  Venoge.  and  other  small 
rivers.  Its  waters  have  a peculiar  deep  blue  color,  are  vi*ry 
tran.sparent,  and  contain  a great  variety  of  fish;  it  is  never 
wholly  frozen  over,  and  it  is  subject  to  seiches,  or  remarkable 
risings  of  from  1 to  4 or  5 feet,  which  last  only  about  25 
minutes.  Steam  navigation  was  >utroduced  in  1823. 

GENEVA  LAKE,  in  the  S.  part  f Walworth  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, is  8 miles  long,  with  a mean  width  of  1 mile.  The 
shore  is^bold,  and  the  water  pure  and  deep. 

G EN EV E.  See  Genkv.v. 

GEN  EVESE.  jA-nA-vi'si.  or  GENt-.VOIS,  zheh-nA'vwi5',  a 
province  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  the  W.  of  Savoy,  bounded 
\V.  by  the  Rhone.  Capital,  Anne:y. 

GEXEVESE.  See  Genev.a  (^of  Switzerland.) 

GENEVIEVE,  j^n'eh-veev/,  a township  in  St.  Genevieve 
CO.,  Missouri.  Pop.  13U0. 

GENICVOIS,  a province  of  the  Sardinian  States.  See 
Geneve  e. 

GEN}1;VRE.  MONT.  m^NO  zheh-naiv’rL  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable summits  of  the  Cottian  .\lps.  between  the  French 
de])artments  of  Hautes-Alpes  and  the  Sardinian  province  of 
Susa.  ll,t)14  feet  in  elevation.  It  is  crossed  by  a route  con 
structed  by  .Napoleon,  at  an  elevation  of  6560  feet. 

GENF,  a town  of  Switzerland.  See  Geneva. 

G E.N  FER-SEE,  a lake  of  Geneva.  See  Genev.a,  Lake  op. 

GENGENBACII.  ghSng'eii-bdK',  a walled  town  of  Baden, 
on  the  Kinzig,  5 miles  .N.N.IV.  of  Zell.  Pop.  2460. 

GENIL,  JENIL,  or  XEML,  u.d-neeP.  a river  of  Spain,  in 
.\ndalusia.  joins  the  Guadalquivir.  33  miles  S.W.  of  Cor- 
dova, after  a ^V.N.^V^  course  of  about  120  miles. 

GENILLE,  zheh-neeP.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Indre-et-Loire,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Tours.  Pop.  1954. 

GEN  IS,  zheh-nee/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Dordogne,  23  miles  E.N.E.  of  Perigueux.  Pop.  1429. 

GENISSAC,  zheh-nees'sdk/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Gironde.  32  miles  E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  1115. 

GENITCHI.  See  Sivash. 

GENITO.  a post-vlllare  of  Powhattan  co.,  Virginia,  on  the 
Appomattox.  29  miles  W.  of  Richmond,  has  a flou ring-mill. 

GENLIS,  zhflN<*'lee',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Cote  d’Or,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Dijon.  Pop.  969. 

GENNARO,  j§n-nd/ro.  a mountain  of  the  Papal  States, 
about  9 miles  N.  of  Tivoli.  It  belongs  to  the  E.  branch  of 
the  Central  Apennines.  Height.  4289  feet.  With  the  excep- 
ti  m of  Guadagnolo,  it  is  the  highest  point  in  the  chain 
which  bounds  the  Campagna  on  the  E.,  and  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Mons  Lucretilis  celebrated  by  Horace.  The 
summit  commands  one  of  the  fine.st  views  in  Italy. 

GENNEP,  nStPn^p,  a town  of  Holland,  province  of  Lim- 
burg. on  the  Prussian  frontier,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Nymwegen. 
Pop.  950. 

GENNES,  zhSnn,  several  villages  of  France;  the  principal 
in  the  department  of  .Maine-et- Loire,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Angers, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  Pop.  1727. 

G EN N ESA RETIl.  L AK E OF.  See  Tab.areeyah. 

GEN0.\  or  GENOVA,  a maritime  divi.sion  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Area, 
about  1250  .square  miles.  It  forms  9 provinces.  Capital, 
Genoa.,  Pop.  in  1852.  571,167. 

GENOA,  j^n'o-a.  (Ital.  G »oc«.  j^n'o-vd;  Fr.  Gewes,  zhain; 
anc.  Genhia.)  a famous  fortified  seaport  city  of  Northern  Italy, 
in  the  Sardinian  States,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  two  rivers,  the  Bisagno  and  the  Polcevera.  75  miles 
S.E.  of  Turin.  Lat.  44°  24'  54"  N.,  Ion.  8°  53'  E.  'I’he  ap- 
pearance of  the  city  from  the  .sea*is  beautiful  and  striking: 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  and  rises  gradually  from  the 
shore — the  whiteness  of  the  hou.ses.  the  imposing  outlines 
of  the  intermingling  palaces,  and  the  distant  villas  and 
gardens,  heightening  the  effect  of  its  picturesque  position. 
Immediately  behind  the  city  rises  an  abrupt  hill,  covered 
with  villas  and  country  houses.  'The  city  is  enclosed  by  a 
double  line  of  fortifications,  forming  a vast  .semicircle,  sup- 
ported by  numerous  detached  forts,  redoubts,  and  oub 
works,  crowning  hill  after  hill,  and  constituting  one  of  the 
most  extensive  town  fortifications  in  Europe;  the  outer 
wall  being  about  7 miles  in  extent.  In  the  older  parts  of 
the  town,  the  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  being  seldom 
more  than  10  feet  wide,  with  lofty  buildings  on  either  side. 
Thev  are  also  dark,  steep,  and  crooked,  and  almost  wholly 
inacce.ssible  to  carriages.  In  the  newer  quarters,  again, 
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many  of  them  are  spanioiis.  and  are  lined  with  nohle  edi 
flees.  The  finest  of  these  streets  are  the  Strada  Nuova  and 
the  Strada  Halbi,  in  both  of  which  are  palaces  of  the  most 
superb  architecture.  Most  of  the  streets  are  paved  with 
smooth  slatis  of  lava,  havin.s'  a pathway  of  bricks  in  the 
centre  to  afford  footing;  to  mules,  and  to  persons  cai'rying 
burdens.  Many  of  the  palaces  are  crowded  with  works  of 
art,  and  splendidly  fitted  up.  The  principal  are  the  Ducal 
Palace,  and  the  palaces  of  Doria,  Sena.  Giustiniani.  Cam- 
basio.  Dalbi.  Dura/.zo.  and  the  palace  of  the  queen-mother. 

The  churches  and  hospitals  of  Genoa  rival  the  palaces  in 
splendor.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  former  is  the  Duomo, 
or  Cathedral  of  St.  Lorenzo,  founded  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, but  not  completed  till  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth. 
The  most  conspicuous  church  in  the  general  view  of  the 
city  is  that  of  Carignano,  finely  situated  on  a hill,  and 
having  a resemblance  to  St.  Peter’s  in  its  general  plan.  The 
other  churches  of  note  are  Sto.  Stefano  della  Porta,  a hand- 
some structure,  but  chiefly  remarkable  for  containing  a 
painting  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  titular  saint,  the  joint 
production  of  Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano;  San  Siro.  (St. 
Cyr.)  the  most  ancient  Christian  foundation  in  Genoa; 
St.  iVinbrosia.  containing  several  fine  paintings,  and  splen- 
didly decorated  within : and  L’Annunziata.  also  magnifi- 
cently fitted  up  intei'iorly.  There  are  a number  of  other 
interesting  ecclesiastical  edifices,  although  more  than  half 
the  churches  in  the  city  w'ere  demolished  by  the  French,  i 
The  principal  charitable  institution  is  the  Albergo  de’  Po- 
veri.  in  which  161)0  individuals,  orphans  and  old  people, 
find  shelter;  the  children  are  brought  up  to  different  trades, 
and  the  girls  who  marry  out  of  the  hospital  receive  a decent 
dowry.  The  house  itself  unites  the  beauties  of  architecture 
on  the  most  splendid  scale,  with  the  mo.st  perfect  conve- 
nience. The  Ospedale  del  Pammatone  is  another  splendid 
institution  for  benevolent  purposes,  founded  in  l-LiO.  The 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  (Sordi  Mutti,)  is  also  much 
celebrated.  There  are  in  and  about  Genoa  15  different  reli- 
gious establishments  for  females,  all  regulated  according  to 
the  monastic  system,  though  none  of  the  inmates  take 
vows.  The  largest  of  these  institutions  is  that  of  the 
Fieschine,  which  contains  250  persons,  all  employed  in  such 
light  work  as  lace-making,  embroidery,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  flowers.  There  are  two  theatres  in  the 
city,  one  of  which,  the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice,  is  an  elegant 
structure,  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
anil  celebrated  in  Europe,  and  a university,  also  a hand- 
some building.  Besides  the  University,  the  other  chief 
educational  institutions  .are  the  Theological  Seminary,  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Royal  Marine  School,  and  the  School 
of  .Navigation.  Genoa  is  the  seat  of  royal  appeal  courts,  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  an  admiralty  court.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  water  by  aqueducts  18  miles  in  length. 

The  manufactures  of  Genoa  are  considerable.  Its  velvets 
and  silk  are  world-famed:  and  it  likewise  possesses  factories 
of  cloth,  stockings,  blond,  oilcloth,  hats,  paper,  essences, 
and  soap.  Besides  these,  its  works  in  gold,  silver,  and 
marble,  have  a high  reputation;  indeed,  for  silver-filagree, 
delicately  and  artistically  wrought  into  bracelets,  brooches, 
bunches  of  flow'ers.  and  other  kinds  of  ornaments  innume- 
rable, the  Genoese  workmen  stand  unrivalled,  and  their 
productions  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  port  is 
of  a .semicircular  form,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in 
diameter,  formed  by  two  moles  projecting  into  the  sea  from 
opposite  sides,  but  not  opposite  each  other:  the  Molo  Nuovo. 
or  New  Mole,  on  the  E.  side,  being  about  790  yards  S.  of  the 
Molo  Vecchio.  or  Old  Mole,  on  the  W.  Both  rise  from  16  to 
18  feet  above  the  .sea.  Near  the  abutment  of  the  New  Mole 
is  the  Light  hou.se.  a beautiful  structure,  300  feet  in  height. 
There  is.  besides,  a fixed  harbor-light  on  each  of  the  moles. 
Genoa  is  a free  port,  and  the  chief  outlet,  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean. for  the  manufactures  of  Switzerland,  Lombardy,  and 
I'iedmont.  There  is  an  immense  number  of  bonding  ware- 
houses situated  in  one  locality,  called  Porto  Franco;  these 
are  surrounded  by  walls,  and  form  a small  separate  town. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  rice,  oils,  fruit,  cheese, 
rags,  the  products  of  its  manufactures.  &c. ; imports,  cot- 
tons. raw  cotton,  woollens,  cochineal,  indigo,  colonial  pro- 
duce. tobacco,  .salt  fish,  hides,  grain,  lead,  nutgalls.  &c.  In 
ancient  times,  the  Genoese  merchants  were  remarkable  for 
their  enterprise,  and  for  the  extent  of  their  dealings.  They 
brought  the  productions  of  IIindost;in  from  Ispahan  to 
Treliizond.  and  from  thence  conveyed  them  through  Kaffir, 
in  the  Crimea,  and  afterwards  through  Constantinople  to 
Europe.  Their  commerce  sub.sef{uently  declined  greatly, 
but  is  now.  and  has  been  for  some  years  past,  reviving. 
The  exports  amount  to  about  fl5  000.090  annually,  and  the 
imports  to  $10,000,000.  The  foreign  trade  in  1846  employed 
242 1 vesiels  (tons,  297,147;  inwards,  and  2268  ve.ssels  (tons, 
279.55S)  outwards. 

The  origin  of  Genoa  is  said  to  be  more  remote  than  that 
of  Rome.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  Genoese 
had  become  formidable  at  sea;  and.  notwithstanding  an 
almost  continuous  succession  of  wars  through  several  ages, 
gradually  increased  in  power  and  importance.  About  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  rivalry  between  Genoa 
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and  Venice,  so  famous  in  Italian  history,  began  to  manifest 
itself.  For  nearly  seven  centuries,  with  .some  interruption^ 
Genoa  was  the  capital  of  a famous  commercial  republic, 
which  planted  numerous  colonies  in  the  Levant  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  After  a long  period  of  internal 
distraction  and  misrule,  the  citizens  instituted  a supreme 
magistrate,  called  Doge,  for  life,  excluding  by  law  all  the 
nobles.  This  form  of  government  continued  for  two  cen- 
turies, but  without  remedying  the  evils  it  was  intenued  tr 
correct,  tumult  and  faction  continuing  as  before.  An  )iher, 
and  more  effii  ient  foi  m of  government  was  introduced  by 
Andrea  Dorea,  in  1528,  which  existed  till  overturned  by 
Bonaparte.  'J’he  city,  in  1799,  being  then  in  the  posse.s.'iion 
of  the  French,  was  hiken  by  the  united  forces  of  Austria 
and  England;  and  finally,  in  1815.  after  a rapid  succession 
of  changes,  united,  by  a decision  of  the  Congress  of  V ienna, 
to  the  Sardinian  monarchy.  Pop.  in  18.38. 115,237  ; in  1862, 
127,986. Adj.  and  inhab.  Gkvokse,  jJn'o-eez'. 

GENOA  or  GENOVA,  an  ancient  duchy,  and  afterward  a 
republic,  which,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  was 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  It  is  now  included 
chiefly  in  the  division  of  Genoa,  but  partlv  also  in  that  of 
N ice. 

GENOA,  usually  pronounced  je-no'a,  a post-village  and 
township  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York,  on 
the  E.  side  of  Cayuga  Lake,  160  miles  W.  of  Albany.  The 
vWlage  is  pleiisantly  situated  on  ."^almon  Cieek.  about  20 
miles  S.  of  Auburn.  It  has  2 churches,  an  academy.  2 mills, 
an  iron  foundry,  and  a number  of  stores.  Population  of 
tow’nship,  2429. 

GE.\oA.  a township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Delaware  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  1126. 

GENOA,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Livingston 
co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  879. 

GENOA,  a small  post-village  and  township  of  De  Kalb 
CO.,  Illinois,  about  220  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Springfield. 

Pup.  985. 

GENOA  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office.  Delaware  co..  Ohio. 

GENOA,  GULF  OF.  a wide  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  N. 
of  Corsica,  and  S.  of  the  Sardinian  States,  forming  an  angle, 
near  the  summit  of  which  Genoa  is  situated.  It  receives 
numerous  small  rivers.  The  G ulf  of  Spezzia  is  its  chief  inlet 

GENOESE.  See  Genoa.  Italy. 

GENOLA.  jA-no'lS,  (L.  Govennla.)  a village  and  circle  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont,  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Saluzzo. 

Pop.  1956. 

GENOLITAC.  zheh-no'ldkt.  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Gard,  17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Alais.  Pop.  1491. 

GENONI.  jd-no^nee.  a village  on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  4 
miles  from  Laconi.  Pop.  1078. 

GENOVA.  See  Genoa. 

Gen  SAC.  zhdNo'sdkt  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gi- 
ronde. 31  miles  E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  1.305. 

GENS. VNO,  a town  of  the  Papal  States.  See  Genzano. 

GENSINGEN,  gh^n^sing-fn,a  village  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt, 

7 miles  S.E.  of  Bingen.  Pop.  943. 

GENT,  ghSnt,  a town  of  Holland,  Gelderland,  7 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Nymwegen.  Pop.  400. 

GENTIIIN,  gh§n-teen',  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 

30  miles  N.E.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Plauen  Canal,  arid 
with  a station  on  the  Berlin  and  Magdeburg  Railway.  , 
Pop.  2340.  ) 

GENTILLY,  zhftNo'tee'yee',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Sceaux,  on  the  Bi^vre.  S.  of 
Paris.  Pop.  in  1852.  13,877.  The  commune  compri.ses  the 
village  of  llicfitre.  celebrated  for  its  vast  Castle,  serving  as 
an  hospital  for  5000  superannuated  and  imbecile  old  men. 
and  a prison  for  2000  culprits,  mostly  destined  for  the 
hulks.  This  edifice  also  contains  extensive  workshops  foi 
polishing  glass,  woollen  spinning,  and  various  manufacto- 
ries. It  has  a well,  sunk  in  the  rock,  183  feet  deep.  Near 
this  is  the  new  fort  of  Bicetre. 

GENTILLY,  zh6N«'teel'vee,  or  zh8N°'tee^yt‘e^  a post-vil- 
lage of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Nicolet.  75  miles  S.IV.  r f Quebec. 

GENTRY,  j^nffree,  a new  county  in  the  N.N.IV.  part  of 
Missouri,  I ordering  on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  770  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Grand  River,  flowing  in  a S.S.E. 
direction,  and  also  drained  by  the  East  and  Vest  Forks  of 
that  river,  which  enter  the  main  stream  near  the  middle  of 
the  county.  Named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Richard  Gentry, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Okeechobee.  Florida,  in 
1837.  Capital,  Albany.  Population,  11,980,  of  whom  11,862 
were  free. 

GENTRY  COURT  IIDUSE,  the  former  cajutal  of  Gen- 
try co.,  .Missouri,  ne.ir  a fork  of  Grand  River,  about  220  miles 
N.\V.  of  .lefferson  City’. 

GENtTRYVlLLE.  a po.st-village  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana, 

17  miles  N.  from  Rockport.  the  county  seat. 

GE.NTRY VI LLE.  a post-village  of  Gentry  co.,  Missouri, 

90  miles  N.  of  Independence. 

GENTS,  ghMitsh,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Szathinar 
near  Szent  Miklos.  Pop.  1080. 

GENTS/VILLE,  a post-office  of  .Abbeville  district,  So\itb 
Carolina. 

GENTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Walton  co.  Florida 
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GENUA.  See  Genoa. 

GENZANO.  j^n-zi^io.  or  GENSANO,  j?n-s3^no.  a town 
af  Italy.  Pontifii  al  States,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Home,  on  the 
Appian  Way.  l*op.  4ti22.  It  is  yiifturesfiue.  and  has  a 
palace  ot  the  Duke  of  Cesarini,  a Capuchin  Convent,  and  a 
modern  cathedral.  An  annu.al  festival,  here  called  the 
Infinrata  cli  Gamavo,  (in-fe-o-rd^td  dee  j^n-zi'no,)  is  fre- 
quented by  numerous  visitors  from  Rome. 

GENZA.no,  a town  of  Italy,  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata, 
18  miles  N.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  3150. 

GKOGKAPIIK,  .jee-o-^raU.  or  zhjt-o-gr.ift,  a strait  in  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  separating  Schouten’s  Island  from  Frey- 
cinet’s  Peninsula.  It  is  scarcely  a mile  in  width  at  the 
narrowest  part. 

GEOGKAPIIE,  a hay  of  Western  Australia,  co.  of  Sussex, 
of  which  it  occupies  the  whole  northern  extremity,  being 
about  35  miles  in  width. 

GEORGE,  a maritime  district  of  Cape  Colony,  in  South 
Africa,  bordering  on  the  ocean.  Area,  4033  square  miles. 
Pop.  9193.  Capital,  George  Town. 

GEORGE,  a lake  of  New  South  Wales,  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Argyle  and  Murray,  2 00  feet  above  the  sea.  10  to  18 
miles  in  length,  and  about  7 miles  at  its  greatest  breadth. 

GEORGE  D’ELMINA,  (ST.)  See  Elmina. 

GEORGE,  LAKE,  called  also  HORGCON,  a beautiful 
mountain  lake  of  New  York,  between  Warren  and  M'ash- 
inglon  counties,  36  miles  in  length,  with  a breadth  varying 
from  three-iiuarters  of  a mile  to  four  miles.  The  water  is 
remarkably  transparent,  and  in  some  parts  is  more  than 
400  feet  deep.  To  a passenger  traversing  this  lake,  scarcely 
any  thing  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful  or  picture.sque 
than  the  scenery  along  its  banks.  The  romantic  effect  of 
the  prospect  is  grwttly  enhanced  by  a multitude  of  delight^ 
ful  islands,  of  various  fornts  and  sizes,  which  meet  the  gaze 
of  the  beholder  on  every  side.  Of  these,  if  we  include  many 
little  islets  and  rocks,  there  are  more  than  3(»0  : a popular 
notion  prevails  that  their  numlier  corresponds  tc  that  of 
the  days  of  the  year.  Twelve  miles  from  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  lake  there  is  an  island  of  about  20  acres, 
called,  from  its  position.  Twelve  Mile  Island.  A mile  far- 
ther north  there  is  a high  point,  or  tongue  of  land,  aalled 
Tongue  Mountain,  west  of  which  projects  a small  arm  of  ine 
lake,  named  North-west  Bay.  Here  the  Narrow.s.  that  is. 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  lake,  commence,  and  continue  7 
or  8 miles.  Near  the  W.  end  of  the  Narrows,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  is  Black  Mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is 
regarded  as  the  highest  point  in  the  immediate  vici7iity  of 
the  lake,  having  an  elevation  of  22(10  feet  above  its  surface. 
About  12  miles  beyond  Black  Mountain  there  is  a rock 
tlxiut  200  feet  high,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
surface  of  the  water.  During  the  French  IV'ar,  .Major  Rogers, 
being  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians,  slid  down  this  steep 
declivity,  and  landed  safely  on  the  ice  leaving  his  pursuers 
petrified  with  astonishment  at  the  dangerous  exphat  which 
they  h.ad  witnessed.  From  this  circumstJince  the  rock  has 
been  named  Roger.s’  Slide.  Two  or  three  miles  beyond  the 
place  just  mentioned  is  Lord  Howe’s  Point,  where  the  divi- 
sion of  the  English  army  under  Lord  Howe  Landed  previous 
to  their  attack  on  Ticonderoga. 

GEORG E.NBOURG.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Yoorroorg. 

G EORGENSGMUND,  g.-i-oRtghens-mOdnt',  a village  of  Ba- 
varia. on  the  Royal  Bavarian  Railway,  about  40  miles  S.  of 
N’uremburg. 

G EORGENTHAL,  gVoR/ghen-tll',  a town  of  Bohemia,  25 
miles  \y.  of  Leifmeritz.  Pop.  1703. 

G EORGENTHAL.  a village  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  8 miles 
S.S.W’.  of  Gotha.  Pop.  617. 

GEORGE-N  YMPH’ON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

GEORGES,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop  2656. 

GEORGE’S  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  enters  the  Sa- 
luda from  the  right,  a few  miles  K.  of  Pickensville. 

GE  tRGE’S  CREEK,  a post-village  of  .Massac  co.,  Illinois. 
125  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Yandalia. 

GEORGE’S  MILLS,  a post-ofRce  of  Sullivan  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

G EORG  E’S  STORE,  a post-offieeof  Lincoln  co.,  Tennessee. 

GE  IRGE'S  TOWN,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Penn- 
sylvatiia.  Pop.  26.)ti. 

G EORGES^VI LLE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio, 
12  miles  S.IV.  of  Columlms. 

GEORGI'RTOWN.  a district  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  South 
Carolina,  bordering  on  the  sea.  has  an  area  of  813  stjuare 
n iles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W’.  by  Santee  River,  and 
.ntersected  by  the  Pedee.  Waccainaw.  and  Black  Rivers, 
which  unite  in  the  S.E.  parr,  and  How  through  Winyaw 
Bay  into  the  Atlantic.  The  surface  is  a level  plain,  in  many 
/la'-es  marshy,  and  partly  covered  with  pine  woods.  The 
W'il  is  m<iderately  fertile.  In  1850  thi.s  district  produced 
4'^,7t5  0t0  noutids  of  rice,  the  greatest  quantity  produced 
by  any  county  or  district  in  'he  United  Slates  e.xcept  Bean- 
fort,  of  South  Carolina.  Cajiital.  Geo,  getown.  Pop.  21,305, 
M' whoiii  3106  Were  free,  a'ul  18.100  slaves. 

G EORG  E I'OWN,  a posi-'  ‘*»'o,iiiii,  .if  Lincoln  co.,  Maine, 
composed  of  two  islands,  35  milek  S.  by  E.  of  Augusta,  pos- 


sesses excellent  advantage  for  fisheries  and  navigation 
Pop.  12.54. 

GE()RGKTOM’N,  a post-village  and  town.ehip  ot  Essex  co., 
Massachusetts.  29  miles  N.  of  Roston.  It  contapts  3 or  4 
churches,  and  a bank  with  a capital  of  ,f lOU.OUO  In  the 
tow'nship  are  manufactories  of  hoots  and  .shoes,  and  leather. 
Atiout  40,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  are  anuuallv  produced. 
Incorporated  in  1838.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2075. 

GE(»RGETGV>’N,a  post-village  ot  Fairfield  co.,Conne  tl.ut, 
on  the  Norwalk  and  Danbury  Railroad,  14  miles  S.  by  \V’.  of 
Danbury. 

GEORGETOWN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Jladison 
co..  New  York.  30  miles  S.E.  of  Syracuse,  and  112  miles  W. 
of  Albany.  The  village,  has  2 or  3 churches,  and  about  300 
inhabitants.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1476. 

GEORGETOWN,  a post-village  of  Burlington  co.,  New 
Jersey,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

G EORG  r/ro\YN.  a post-villageof  Reaver  co..  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  40  miles  below 
Pittsburg.  Pop.  295. 

GEORGETOWN,  a village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Lanca.ster. 

GEOROhTOWN.  a village  of  Mercer  co..  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  turnpike  from  Pittsburg  to  Erie,  about  75  miles  N.  by  5V. 
of  the  former. 

GEORGETOWN,  a post-village  of  Northumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
40  miles  above  Harrisburg. 

GEORGETOWN,  a small  village  of  Wa.shington  co.,  Peun- 
.sylvania. 

GEORGETOWN,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Sus- 
.sex  CO..  Delaware.  36  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Dover.  It  contains 
a court-house,  an  academy,  and  several  other  schools,  a 
hank,  2 churches,  2 newspaper  ottices,  a fine  Otid  Fellows’ 
Hall,  10  or  12  stores,  and  3 hotels.  Pop.  in  1860,  553;  in 
1865  a bout  700. 

GEOltGETOWN.  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  M’ashington 
co..  District  of  Columbia,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Potomac  Itiver.  about  125  miles  (following  the  windings  ot 
the  channel)  from  its  mouth,  and  2 miles  M’.N.W.  of  Wash 
ington  City,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Rock  Creek.  It 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  on  a range  of  hills, 
the  most  elevated  of  which  are  denominated  the  Heights. 
The.se  eminences,  wliich  are  occupied  by  numerous  elegant 
villas,  command  a view  of  the  nuist  exquisite  beauty,  em- 
laaclng  the  city,  Washington,  the  Potomac,  and  an  alnu-st 
illimitable  expanse  of  country.  On  the  northeastern  de- 
clivity of  the  I leights,  is  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  a bnrial-placo 
of  classic  elegance,  laid  out  in  1849.  The  entire  grounds  are 
thickly  shaded, .and  encl()s<‘d  Ryan  inni  fence.  Gcoigetowa 
exhibits  quite  an  anti<piated  a|ipearance,  though  within  a 
few  years  past  it  luis  been  greatly  improved.  It  containa 
10  cliurclie.s,  2 banks,  and  several  fine  hotels.  It  is  chieHy 
distinguished  for  its  literary  advantages  and  for  its  polite 
.society.  The  Russianandsomeoftheotherforeign  ministers 
have  made  it  their  place  of  residence.  Among  the  literary 
institutions,  the  college  under  the  control  of  the  Catholics 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  importajit.  It  was  first 
founded  as  an  academy  in  1789.  chartered  as  a college  in 
1799,  and  in  1818  Congress  invested  it  with  authority  to 
confer  degree.s.  The  institution  occupies  two  commodious 
brick  edifices,  standing  at  the  western  extreniity  of  the  city, 
in  the  midst  of  a large  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  eorpnr.a- 
tion.  The  college  is  furnished  with  an  extensive  phllo.so- 
phical  apparatus  and  a museum  of  natural  history.  Con- 
nected witli  it  is  a tlonrisiiing  female  academy,  taught  by 
the  nuns,  and  a fine  botanic  garden.  Besides  the  above, 
the  city  contains  numerous  private  seminaries,  among  which 
is  an  excellent  boarding-scht'ol  for  young  ladies,  conducted 
Ity  Miss  Harover.  An  United  States  lio.spital  for  soldiers  is 
located  here.  Georgetown  is  one  of  tlie  greatest  shad 
and  herring  markets  in  the  United  States.  Viust  qnaiitilies 
of  these  fish,  taken  in  the  Potomac,  are  brouglit  liere  tor 
barrelling. 

This  p«  >rt  once  liad  considerable  foreign  commerce  and  coast 
trade,  hut  it  has  inin  h tlecliiied.  The  shi|qiing,  of  tliecullec- 
tion  disi  rict.  June  36th,  1854,  a mounted  to2884tons  registered 
and  33  099  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  During  the  year.  42 
sloops  and  canal  boats,  and  2 steamers,  with  an  aggregate 
burden  of  2814  tons,  were  admeasured.  Tile  tloui  ing  busi- 
ness is  extensively  carried  on.  and  keeps  nearly  50  mills  in 
operation.  Manufactuiing  has  also  been  introduced,  and 
of  iate  has  become  an  important  branch  of  industry.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  cairied  over  the  Potomac  at 
this  place  in  an  aqueduct,  a stupendous  structure.  1446  feet 
in  length,  and  36  feet  above  the  ordinarv  .surface  of  the 
water.  Cost  of  constrnenon.  .■gi.OOO.OUO.  I’op.  in  1860,  87-j3. 

GEORGKT  )WN.  a port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  George- 
town district.  South  Carolina,  is  situated  on  the  W.  sliure 
of  AVlnyaw  B.ay.  a little  below  the  contiuence  of  the  Grrat 
Pedee.  Black,  and  M accamaw  Rivers,  about  15  miles  from 
the  Sea.  and  13-2  miles  E.S.E.  of  Columbia.  'I'he  conHiience 
of  these  three  navigable  rivers  renders  the  position  advan- 
tageous for  trade.  It  contains  a court-linnse,  a bank,  several 
churches,  and  seminaries.  Georgetown  is  one  of  the  oldest 
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towns  in  the  state : but.  in  consequence  of  a bar  ob.sfructins' 
the  entrance  tc  its  harbor,  and  the  previous  unhealthiness 
of  the  place,  it  has  remained  in  st  itu  quo  for  many  years. 
Recently,  however,  its  salubrity  has  been  impioved  by  a 
chanj^e  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  the  vicinity,  and  .several 
steam  saw-millsand  turpentinedistilleries  have  been  erected. 
It  has  also  1 iron-foundrv  and  1 shoe  factory.  The  .shipping 
of  the  district.  ,Tune30th.  1352.  amounted  to  an  aggregate 
of  1896  tons  registered,  and  2G96  tons  enrolled  and  licensed. 
I'he  clearances  for  foreign  ports  during  the  year  were  14, 
(tons.  2091),  all  in  American  bottoms.  The  census  of  1850 
gives  this  town  a population  of  1720.  Two  papers  are  issued 
here. 

GEORGETOWN,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co..  Georgia, 
on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  nearly  opposite  Eutaula,  in 
Alabama.  Cotton  is  shipped  here  in  steamboats. 

GEORGETOWN,  a post-village  of  Copiah  co.,  Mississippi, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  Pearl  River,  40  miles  S.  of  Jackson. 

GEORGETOWN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Williamson  co., 
Texas,  on  San  Gabriel  River,  about  -10  miles  N.  of  Au.stin. 

GEORGETOWN,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Scott 
co.,  Kentucky,  on  the  North  Elkhorn  River.  17  miles  E.  of 
Frankfort.  It  stands  on  elevated  ground,  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  region.  Georgetown  College,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Baptist.s.  is  a prosperous  institution,  with 
about  130  students,  and  a library  of  6500  volumes.  The 
main  college  edifice  is  100  feet  long,  and  60  wide.  The 
village  contains  4 churches,  1 bank,  1 female  seminary,! 
printiiig-oflice,  and  2 woollen  factories.  Population,  in  1860, 
1684. 

GEORGETOWN,  a posbvillage  in  Pleasant  township,  and 
capital  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  100  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Columbus, 
and  7 miles  from  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  situated  in  a rich 
farming  district,  and  has  considerable  business.  It  contains 
5 churches,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  723. 

GEORGETOWN,  a village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  150 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  over  200. 

GEORGETOWN,  a village  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio,  6 miles 
S.E.  of  Cadiz. 

GEORGETOWN,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Ottawa 
co.,  Michigan,  on  both  sides  of  Grand  River.  Pop.  971. 

GEORG ETOIVN,  a village  of  Cass  co..  Indiana,  on  the 
Waba.sh  River  and  Canal,  8 miles  IV.  from  Logansport,  has 
about  100  inhabitants. 

GEORG ETOIVN.  a posGvillage  and  township  of  Floyd  co., 
Indiana.  9 miles  W.  of  New  Albany.  Pop.  1^83. 

GEORG  ET;)WN,  a small  village  of  Clay  co..  Illinois. 

GEORGETOWN,  a village  of  Randolph  co.,  Illinois,  about 
15  miles  E.  of  Kaskaskia. 

GEORGETOWN,  a post-village  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois, 
10  miles  S.  of  Danville.  It  has  a plank-road  leading  to  the 
Wabash  River.  Pop.  1883. 

GEORGETOWN,  a post-vill.age.  c.apital  of  Pettis  co..  Mis- 
soui  i.  on  the  West  Fork  of  La  Mine  River,  37  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Booneville.  l*op.  592. 

GEORGETOWN,  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

GEORGETOWN,  a post-office  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. 

GEORG F/rOWN,  (Dutch,  Sinhrock,  sta/br66k.)  the  capital 
city  of  British  Guiana,  and  of  the  county  of  Demerara.  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Demerara  River,  on  its  E.  bank;  lat. 
6°  49'  24"  N.;  Ion.  58°  11'  30"  W,  It  is  built  with  Dutch 
regularity:  the  streets  .are  broad  and  intersecting  at  right 
angles,  mostly  with  canals  in  the  middle,  communicating 
with  each  other  and  with  the  river,  and  crossed  by  a mul- 
titude of  bridges.  The  houses  are  built  in  straight  lines, 
and.  as  a security  against  damp  are  raised  3 or  4 feet  from 
the  ground  on  hardwood  posts;  many  have  gardens  at- 
tached. and  the  luxuriant  foliage  embowering  them  adds 
greatly  to  the  pleasing  aspect  of  the  city.  IVater  street, 
which  faces  the  river,  is  wholly  occupied  by  merchants, 
whose  warehouses  and  wharves  jut  out  into  the  stream.  This 
is  the  only  street  exclusively  Inhabited  by  Europeans.  The 
principal  buildings  are  tb"  Town-hall,  with  the  government 
offices,  an  imposing  stone  edifice,  in  a pure  style:  the  Epis- 
copal cathedral,  also  of  stone,  and  the  Coloni.al  Hospital, 
(expenses  in  1852.  $43..392.)  There  is  also  a second  Epis- 
copal church,  a neat  Scotch  church,  a Roman  Catholic, 
and  8 other  chapels,  belonging  to  Wesleyans,  Baptists, 
the  London  Missionary  .Society,  &c. ; numerous  schools, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  various  religious  communities: 
% mariners’  hospital,  a lunatic  asylum;  astronomical  and 
botanical  societies,  instituted  in  1844;  2 banks.  3 news- 
paper offices,  barracks,  and  2 theatres.  The  Market-place, 
adjoining  the  Town-hall,  is  open,  airy,  and  surrounded 
by  elegant  shops,  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions. At  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara  is  Fort  Frederick- 
William:  connected  with  it  are  excellent  barracks  and  .a 
militarv  hospital,  and  near  it  is  a fine  light-hou.se.  George- 
town from  its  low.  swampv  position,  is  unhealth}' : the  prin- 
cipal diseases  are  yellow  and  intermittent  fever,  dysentery, 
diarrhu-a.  and  dropsv.  Anchorage  good  in  17  feet  water; 
but  at  the  river  mouth  is  a bar.  on  svhich  there  is  only  15 
feet  water.  The  eixports  consist  of  sugar,  rum,  and  coffee, 
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[ and  the  trade  in  1853  employed  591  vessels,  (tons,  101,764.) 
inwards.  Pop.  in  1848,  '23.090.  of  whom  19,000  were  iiegi-oes 
I and  people  of  color ; in  1851,  25.-508. 

I GEORGE  TOIVN.  a tow'n  of  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa, 
i 125  miles  E.  of  Zw'ellendam.  It  is  poorly  built,  and  a few 
years  ago  was  among  the  least  flourishing  places  in  the 
I colony.  Trade  chiefly  in  timber,  and  supplies  for  the  far- 
mers in  the  Lange-kloof 

GEORGE  TOWN,  a maritime  town  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
CO.,  and  28  miles  N.W.  of  Launceston,  on  the  Tamar;  lat.  41® 
6'  S.,  lou.  146°  50'  E. 

GEORGE  TOWN,  a village,  capital  of  the  island  of  Ascen 
sion.  with  a fort  and  some  military  works. 

GEORGE  TOM'N,  a maritime  village  of  Prince  Edward 
Island.  North  America,  on  its  eastern  coast,  31  miles  E.  of 
Charlotte  Town. 

GEOltGEH’OWN,  a seaport  town,  capital  of  Penang,  or 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  .Malacca  Strait.  Lat.  5°  25'  6"  N., 
Ion.  100°  19'  45"  E.  See  Penano. 

GEORGETOWN,  a seaport  town,  capital  of  Kings  co.. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  on  the  peninsula  between  the  Brude- 
nell  and  Cardigan,  at  the  entrance  into  Cardigan  Bay.  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  i.sland.  Lat.  46°  12'  N..  Ion.  62°  33'  W. 

GEORGETOWN,  a village  and  township  of  Canada  East, 
38  miles  N.E.  of  Montreal. 

GEORGETOWN,  a post-village  of  Canada  West.  co.  of 
Ilalton,  34  miles  N.W.  of  Toronto,  and  35  miles  from 
Hamilton.  Pop.  about  6.50. 

GEORGETOWN  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Kent  co., 
Maryland. 

GEORGEWILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Stan. stead,  62  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Johns,  and  12  miles  from 
Stan.-tead. 

GEORGIA,  jor'je-a.  or  GRUSIA,  grooAse-a.  (Pers.  Gonrgixtan 
or  Goiirgislayi,  goor  ghis-tdii^,  or  Goorjislan,  goor-jis-tdiJ; 
written  also  Gurdsckistan  and  Gurjislan,)  a country  of 
Asia,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  Russian  possessiou.s,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Caucasian  range,  and  now  included  in  the 
Russian  government  of  Tiflis.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  an  Ar- 
menian range,  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  K.^or  from  that 
of  the  Aras,  and  W.  by  a branch  of  the  Caucasus,  forming  part 
of  the  water-shed  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas. 
The  name  is  sometimes  employed  to  designate  the  whole  terri- 
tory possessed  or  claimed  by  the  Russians  S.  of  the  Caucasus. 
In  this  large  sense  it  may  have  an  area  of  2>',3lKi  geogra- 
phical square  miles;  but,  when  more  correctly  confineci  to 
Georgia  .nroper.  the  area  does  not  exceed  12.860  geographical 
square  miles.  The  central  part  is  occupied  by  a large  .and 
fertile  valley,  in  which  the  Koor  flows  from  W.  to  E..  and 
receives  almost  all  its  drainage.  The  soil,  generally,  in  the 
lower  grounds,  and  more  especially  in  this  valley,  is  of  great 
fertility:  and.  having  the  advantage  of  a delightful  climate, 
grows  in  abundance  not  only  all  the  ordinary  cereals, 
maize,  hemp,  and  flax,  but  great  quantities  of  wine  and 
cotton,  and  unlimited  supplies  of  the  mo.st  exquisite  fruit. 
Important  improvements  have  taken  place  in  .agiiculture 
since  the  Russians  acquired  possession  of  the  country  from 
Persia  in  I860 ; but  it  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  disasters 
brought  upon  it  by  ages  of  misrule  and  almost  incessant 
warfare.  The  natives,  forming  about  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  population,  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race,  and  have 
been  as  much  celebrated  as  the  Circassians  for  the  athletic 
frames  of  the  men  and  the  beauty  of  the  women.  These 
pro))erties  have  created  a large  demand  for  both  sexes — the 
males  to  serve  in  the  armies,  and  the  females  to  become  in- 
mates of  the  harems  of  the  Turks.  The  nolJes  long  derived 
their  chief  revenue  from  this  inhuman  tr.aftic.  valuing  their 
serfs  only  for  the  money  which  thev  could  obtain  for  them 
in  the  Turkish  market.s.  Under  the  Russian  sovereignty 
this  traffic  has  ceased;  and  the  distinction  which  divided 
the  whole  popul.ation  into  the  clas.ses  of  nobles  and  serfs, 
nearly  equivalent  to  those  of  masters  and  slaves,  though  still 
subsisting,  has  been  greatly  modified.  The  power  of  life 
and  death,  which  the  nobles  claimed,  and  made  no  scruple 
of  exercising,  has  been  expressly  abolished.  The  Georgians 
belong  nominally  to  the  Greek  church:  but  both  clergy 
and  people  are  generally  ignorant.  The  Bible,  however,  was 
translated  into  their  native  language,  a peculiar  dialect, 
greatly  resembling  the  .Armenian,  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century;  and  its  benefits,  though  hitherto  not 
very  apparent,  promise  to  be  greatly  extended,  by  means 
of  a printing  press  which  the  Russians  have  established. 

Capital,  Tiflis.  Pop.  ofGeorgia  proper,  about  300,000. Adj. 

and  inhab.  Of.orrian.  jortje-.-rn. 

GEORGIA,  one  of  the  original  states  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina ; E.  by  South  Carolina,  (from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated bv  the  Savannah  River.)  and  by  the  .Atlantic  Ocean; 
.S.  by  Florida,  and  W.  by  Florida  and  Alabama,  from  whl<  h 
it  is  partlv  separated  by  the  Chattahoochee  River.  Georgia 
lies  lietween  .36°  21' 39'' and  3.5°  N.  hit.,  and  between  81=  and 
85°  5-3' 38"  AV.  Ion.,  being  about  300  miles  in  length  from 
N.  to  S..  and  256  in  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  in- 
cluding 58.000  square  miles.  37,120.006  acres,  of  which  onlv 
8,062,758  are  improved,  showing  that  this  already  gM*t  and 
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flourishinpr  state  is  but  in  the  commencement  of  developing 
her  resources  and  wealth. 

/lycc  of  the  Onwtry. — (Jeorgia  has  every  variety  of  surface, 
from  tile  mountains  of  the  north,  through  all  gradations  of 
rouch,  hilly,  aud  undulating  country  to  the  alluvial  flats 
which  begin  about  100  miles  from  the  sea.  to  which  they 
extend.  We  learn  from  White’s  “ Statistics  of  Georgia,” 
from  w hich  w’e  are  obliged  to  condense,  that  “commencing 
at  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  spreading  out  from  100  to  150 
miles  westward,  we  have  an  extensive  plain  of  a tertiary 
formation,  gradually  swelling  up  to  a height  of  500  feet,  at 
A line  passing  near  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Savannah, 
Ogeechee,  Oconee,  and  Ocmulgee  Ilivers.  where  it  meets  a 
primary  formation.”  An  angle  of  cietaceous  formation,  un- 
derlying the  tertiary,  enters  Georgia  from  Alabama,  be- 
tw'een  Fort  Gaines  and  Columtcus,  and  extends,  with  its 
apex,  to  a point  between  Macon  and  Knoxville.  'J'he  N. 
side  of  this  triangle  is  about  50.  and  the  S.F.  about  100 
miles  in  length.  The  primary  formation  crosses  the  state 
in  a S.W.  direction,  above  the  falls  of  the  rivers  named, 
with  a breadth  of  100  miles  at  the  northern,  and  100  miles 
at  the  southern  limit.  A second  plcdn  above  the  falls  suc- 
ceeds. of  about  60  or  70  miles  in  width,  beyond  which,  on 
the  N.W.  side  of  the  primary  belt,  and  running  nearly  pa- 
rallel with  it,  we  come  upon  the  Blue  liidge  Mountains, 
which  reach  an  elevation  varying  from  1200  to  4000  feet. 
The  N.W.  of  Georgia  consists  of  transition  rocks,  except  in 
the  extreme  N.W.  counties,  which  are  carboniferous  in  their 
formation.  In  the  8.11.  is  Gkefonokee  Swamp,  or  rather  se- 
ries of  sw'amps,  which  have  a circuit  of  about  180  miles, 
filled  with  pools  and  i.slands.  and  covered  with  vines,  bay- 
trees.  and  underwood.  Alligators,  flogs,  lizards,  cranes,  &c., 
find  a congenial  home  in  this  region. 

MluproLi^. — Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of 
California.  Georgia  was  the  Fldorado  of  the  United  States; 
but  though  her  mines  are  almost  swept  out  of  mind  by  the 
richer  yields  of  the  new  state  on  the  I’acific.  a soberer  time 
may  come  .again,  when  slow  and  patient  industry  may  be 
content  to  develop  the  golden  treasures  of  this  region.  The 
tract  containing  the  gold  mines  has  its  centre  in  Lumpkin 
county,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state:  and  at  Dahlonega. 
in  this  county,  a branch  mint  has  been  established,  which 
coined  in  1851,  $351. 592  in  gold.  ,$176,788  in  1852.  and 
$152,289  in  1853.  Besides  this  precious  metal,  Georgia  con- 
tains some  silver,  copper,  iron.  lead,  manganese,  titanium, 
graphite,  antimony,  and  zinc;  abso  granite,  marble  gypsum, 
limestone,  coal,  sienite.  marl,  burrstone,  soapstojie.  asbestos, 
slate,  shale,  tripoli.  fluor-spar,  barvtes.  tourmaline,  arra- 
gojiite.  kaolin,  epidote.  porcel.a.in  clay.  ruby.  opal,  augite, 
cyanite.  emerald,  prase,  cornelians,  chalcedony,  agate,  jas- 
per. amethyst,  precious  garnets,  schorl,  zircon,  rose  quartz, 
beryl,  and  even  diamonds.  Fossils  are  found  iu  abundance 
in  the  S.E.  counties  near  the  sea. 

Bivers.  B iyx,  <t:c. — Georgia  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
rivers,  both  for  the  purpo,-es  of  navigation,  and  for  pro- 
pelling power.  To  the  central  plateau  whi(  h forms  the  falls 
or  rapids,  the  rivers  are  moxtli/  navigable  tr.r  steamers,  and 
among  and  above  them  they  furnish  advantageous  sites  for 
mills.  Of  the  36  cotton  factories  in  Georgia  in  1851.  34 
were  driven  by  water.  The  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee  rise  in 
the  N.  of  the  state,  pass  through  its  centre  to  within  lilO 
miles  of  the  ocean,  where  they  unite  to  form  the  Altamaha, 
which  flows  eastward  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  .\lta- 
maha  is  navigable  to  Darien  for  vessels  drawing  from  11  to 
14  feet  water,  and  its  confluents  to  Macon  and  Milledgeville 
for  steamboats.  The  Savannah,  which  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  ea.«tern  boundary,  dividing  Georgia  from  South 
Carolina,  is  formed  by  the  Tugaloo  and  Seneca  l!iver.s.  It 
is  about  500  miles  in  length  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Sa- 
vannah. and  for  large  steamboats  to  Augusta.  The  Ogee- 
chee. a river  flowing  S.Fl.  alout  260  miles,  drains  the  coun- 
try between  the  above  named  rivers.  It  is  navigable  for 
sloops  .30  or  40  miles,  and  for  keel-boats  to  Louisville.  Can- 
nouchee,  a western  branch,  is  navigable  50  miles.  'The 
Santilla  and  St.  Mary’s  diain  the  south-eastern  countie.s. 
and  the  Flint,  Oclockonee.  and  Suwanee.  with  their  branches, 
the  south-western.  The  Santilla  and  St.  Mary’s  are  navi- 
gable for  sloops  about  30  or  40  miles,  and  for  keel-boats  per- 
haps as  much  more.  The  Flint,  a branch  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee, is  about  300  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  to  Albany 
for  steamboats.  The  Chattahoocliee  rises  in  the  N.F,.  of 
Georgia,  crosses  the  state  in  a S.W.  direction  till  it  strikes 
the  W.  boundary,  which  it  follows  for  about  150  miles  to  its 
union  with  the  Flint,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Georgia, 
where  their  united  floods  form  the  Appalachicola.  3'he 
Ihattahoochee  is  navigable  to  Columbus  for  steamboats. 
The  Tallapoosa  and  Coosa,  headwaters  of  the  Alabama,  and 
the  Iliawassee,  one  of  the  soixcces  of  the  Tennessee  Biver. 
take  their  rise  in  the  N.  of  this  state.  The  Suwanee  and 
the  Oclockonee  pass  S.  into  Florida  A line  run  through 
tlie  middle  of  the  state,  from  S.  to  N.  would  nearly  divide 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  flow  ing  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  but  this  line  would  trend  to  the  E.  both 
In  the  N.  ar  ■!  S..  and  to  the  W.  in  the  centre.  The  waters 

the  Iliawassee,  however,  reach  the  gulf  through  the  Ohio 
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and  Mississippi  valleys.  Georgia  has  about  80  miles  of  sea* 
coast,  w'hich  is  lined  by  small  island.s.  on  which  grows  the 
celebrated  sea-island  cotton.  These  islands  are  cut  off 
from  the  mainland  by  narrow  .sounds,  inlet.s,  or  lagoons. 

OhjfcU  of  hitere.st  to  Tourists. — The  geologist  will  find  in 
the  alluvions  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Georgia  ex- 
tensive fossil  reuurins,  while  her  minerals  and  mountains 
will  offer  much  for  his  examination;  and  tlie  anli<iuarivn, 
too,  may  find  objects,  even  in  this  new  country,  to  baffle  his 
most  ingenious  theories.  In  Hancock  county  is  an  Indian 
mound,  of  a semioval  form.  2(.06  feet  long  and  37  high.,  and 
surrounded  by  a ditch.  Human  bones  have  been  found 
iiete.  About  9 miles  E.  of  Macon  is  a mound,  covering 
about  300  acres  at  its  i)ase  and  5t>  at  its  top,  which  .seems  to 
be  a natural  elevation,  but  is  covered  on  the  summit  with 
the  ruins  of  a limestone  fortification.  There  are  several  ar- 
tificial mounds  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  it)  other 
parts  of  the  state.  One  in  Cass  county  is  1114  feet  in  cir- 
cuit and  75  feet  high,  in  which  have  been  found  large  quan- 
tities of  pottery.  To  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  Georgia 
offers  many  grand  scenes,  and  among  them  the  8tone  Moun- 
tain. in  De  Kalb  county,  7 miles  in  ciicuit.  and  2220  feet  in 
height;  the  Falls  of  Tallulah,  a branch  of  the  Tugaloo,  i.v 
Habersham  county,  where  it  passes  through  a lidge  o*’ 
mountains,  forming  cliffs  flom  2o(i  to  5(K)  feet,  and  descend 
ing  it)  a succe.«.sion  of  four  falls  through  the  space  of  a mile; 
3’occaco  Falls,  in  the  .same  streiim,  185  feet  high  ; Amicolah 
Falks,  in  Lumpkin  county,  with  a descent  of  460  feet  in  as 
nniny  yards;  the  Towaligo  Falls,  in  Monroe  county;  the 
Eastatoah  and  Stoikoa  Falls,  in  Babun  county,  (thought 
by  many  to  surpass  the  Toccaco ;)  a series  of  falls  in  the 
Iliawassee.  sometimes  with  a descent  of  alout  lOo  teet;  Ni- 
cojack  Cave,  opening  into  the  Bacoon  Mountains.  Jtear  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  state,  extending  for  miles  into  the 
mountain,  which  it  enters  by  a portal  IfiO  feet  wide,  and 
60  high;  through  this  passes  a stream,  up  which  the  visiter 
must  be  boated  for  three  miles,  when  fuither  progress  is 
stopped  by  a cataract ; (M'ilson’sCave  is  described  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  by  Sears;  whether  or  not  it  is  the  same  cave 
under  a different  name  we  have  no  means  of  defl-rmining;) 
Nix's  Cave,  in  Floyd  coui'ty : 'J’rack  Bock  and  Pilot  Moun- 
tain. (1200  feet  high  ) both  in  Union  county — are  all  worthy 
of  a separate  description  in  a work  of  a different  character. 

Chmotp^  Soil,  ond  productions. — “MTiile  the  inhabitants 
(we  (luote  De  Bow’s  Ue.soun  es  of  the  .South  and  M est)  of 
.Souti'.-rn  and  Middle  Georgia  are  being  patched  with  heat, 
frequently  so  intense  as  prevent  comfortable  rest,  even  at 
ni.ht.  the  more  nortliern  climate,  among  the  mountains, 
is  such  as  to  render  necessary  a blanket  in  order  to  com- 
fortable repo.se.  A more  lovely  heaven  does  not  smile  upon 
the  classic  land  of  Italy  than  upon  the  favored  inhal  itants 
of  Georgia.”  According  to  meteorological  oltservafions  made 
at  Savannah  by  Dr.  Posey,  during  the  year  ending  May, 
1852.  the  maximum  in  .June,  at  2 p.  m..  was  97°-4 ; mini- 
mum 70:  mean  for  the  day.  77°'10:  maximum  foi-  .July, 
99°’3;  minimum.  90'^-5;  mean.  81°’7  : maximum  for  August., 
93°;  mitiimum.  82°'5 ; mean.  79°-70:  maximum  for  .Septem- 
ber, 88°1  ; minimum.  66°-2;  mean.  67°*7 : maximum  for 
Octobei',  85°'6;  mininum.  56° 9:  mean,  6C°’25:  maximum 
for  Novembei’.  77°'l  ; mi)iimum.  50°‘l ; mean,56°T2:  u)axi- 
mum  for  December.  58°-5:  minimum,  43°-3 ; mean.  47°-27 : 
maximum  for  Januaiy.  75°:  minimum,  29°-5;  mean,  41°-75: 
maximum  for  February.  81° 7:  minimum.  (0°;  mean, 
5.5°-45:  maximum  for  March.  84°;  minimum.  4.3°-9;  mean, 
j)l°-30:  maximum  for  Api  il.  S6°'7  ; minimum.  67°‘9;  mean, 
fi3°-27  : and  maximum  for  May.  94°-9;  minimum.  69°‘9; 
and  mean.  75°-52.  Tliere  weie  85  rainy  days  in  tlie  year, 
viz.  13  in  June.  12  in  July.  10  in  August.  4 in  September, 
5 in  October,  5 in  November.  7 in  December.  4 in  Januai-y, 
5 in  February,  7 in  March.  8 in  Apiil,  and  5 in  May.  The 
thermometer  was  highest.  .Tuly  30.  2 p.  m..  99°‘3.  and  low- 
est. January  20.  7 .\.  M..  13°'8.  The  peach  blos.somed  Fe- 
bruary 20th.  and  the  plum  on  the  23d.  Snow  falls  some- 
times. but  does  not  lie  long. 

The  diversity  of  soil  is  not  less  than  that  of  climate,  fl-om 
the  lich  alluvions  near  the  seacoast  and  livei’s,  to  the  thin- 
ner .soil  of  the  pine  barrens  (not  so  sterile  by  far  as  (heir 
name  implies)  and  the  rougher  mountain  regions.  'The 
good  and  bad  lands  of  Georgia  are  so  intermingled,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  describe  them  by  districts.  In  the  south,  we 
have  on  the  coast  the  islands  with  their  light  sandy  soil, 
but  fei-tile  in  sea-island  cotton;  and  on  the  mainland  are 
the  rich  alluvions,  but  interspersed  with  swanips.  which, 
however,  yield  rice  in  abundance.  The  bottom  la))ds  of  the 
Savannah.  Ogeechee.  Altamaha.  and  the  smaller  rivers, 
are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  produce,  rice,  cotton,  Indian 
corn.  and.  sugar.  Farther  west,  about  60  miles  fl-om  the 
coast,  commence  the  pine  bari-ens.  at  pi-esent  mostly  va- 
luable for  their  timber  and  naviil  stores,  but  easily  cul- 
tivable and  pi-oductive.  should  occasion  requir-e.  In  the 
south-west  the  soil  is  light  and  .sandy,  but  fe)tile.  and  nio- 
ductive  in  cotton.  The  sugai--cane  is  also  sometimes  cul- 
tivated successfully.  The  .soil,  though  fei-tile,  is  easily  ex- 
hausted. and  requires  manuring  to  i-estore  it.  The  middle 
region  consists  of  a red  loamy  soil,  once,  productive,  but, 
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owi  'b;  to  a I i<l  -lystein  of  culture,  much  impoverished.  Its 
prociiit  ts  are  m'  ton,  tob.icco.  and  tlie  various  kimis  of  grain. 
We  DC  V con. ' to  the  Cherokee  country  in  tlie  north,  once 
In  pn.'vsessiop.  of  the  Indians  of  that  name,  and  containing 
lands  aitioug  the  most  fertile  in  the  state,  particularly  in  its 
valley.s.  whi'h.  though  worked  by  the  Indians  for  ages 
past,  are  still  capable  of  producing  from  50  to  75  bushels  of 
grain  to  the  acre.  This  region  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  cotton,  though  it  can  be  raised  successfully,  hut 
yields  wheat,  corn,  Irish  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  &c.,  abund- 
antly. Here,  too.  are  to  be  found  gold,  iron,  coal,  marlile, 
granite,  limestone,  and  other  minerals,  valuable  in  build- 
ing and  the  industrial  aits.  The  iron  is  represented  as  be- 
ing of  very  superior  quality.  Our  summary  of  the  natural 
resources  and  the  physical  characteristics  of  this  flourishing 
state,  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  surpassed  by  no 
Atlantic  or  Gulf  .state,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  elements  of  a 
rapid  growth  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
IVith  a .soil  capable  of  yielding  most  of  the  great  staples  of 
the  country,  and  some  tropical  fruits,  with  a mild  climate, 
yet  cold  enough  in  the  north  for  the  restoration  of  health 
to  the  enervated  inhabitant  of  the  south,  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  winter  grains:  with  rivers  that  can  he  navi- 
gated by  steamboats  to  her  centre,  and  who.se  branches  fur- 
nish water-power  in  abundance,  what  element  of  prosperity 
does  she  lack,  if  she  he  true  to  herself?  The  prime  articles 
of  cultivation  in  Georgia  are  cotton,  rice,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  1 ndian  corn,  be.sides  which  large  quantities  of  live  stock, 
wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  wool.  peas,  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  fruits, 
market  products,  butter,  cheese,  hay.  sugar,  molasses,  bees- 
wa.x  and  honey,  and  some  rye,  b.arley,  buckwheat,  wine, 
grass  seed.s,  hops,  flax,  and  silk  are  produced.  Georgia  is 
first  of  the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  amount  of  sweet  pota- 
toe.s  rai.sed,  and  second  in  that  of  rice  and  cotton.  In  .860 
there  were  in  Georgia  8,062,75s  acres  of  imjiroved  land 
(18,.5S7,782  being  unimproved),  producing  2,544,9.3  bushels 
of  wheat;  115.532  of  rye;  30,776,293  of  Indian  corn ; 1,231  817 
of  oats;  1.765  214  of  peas  and  beans;  303,789  of  Irish  pota- 
toes; 6,.")08,541  of  sweet  potatoes;  14.682  of  barley ; 5-^507,»  52 
pounds  of  rice;  919,318  of  tobacco:  916,227  of  wool : 5,439,765 
jf  blitter;  I5,5s7  of  i heese;  546.749  gallons  of  cane  molasses; 
103,190  of  sorghum  molasses;  701,840  bales  (of  400  pounds 
eacli)  of  cotton;  953,915  pounds  of  honey;  and  46,448  tons 
of  hay;  live  stock  valued  at  .i;38,.372,734;  orchard  products 
at  $176,048;  market  products,  $201,916;  and  slaughtered  ani- 
mals at  .$lo.90S.20t 

Fnresi  Trees. — There  are  extensive  forests  of  pine  and  live- 
oak  in  the  S.;  the  swamps  afford  cedar  and  cypress,  and  the 
middle  country  oak  and  hickory.  The  other  forest-trees  are 
walnut,  chestnut,  poplar,  sycamore,  beech,  maple,  ash, gum, 
elm.  fir.  spruce,  magnolia,  laurel,  and  palmetto. 

Animats. — Bears,  deers,  wolves,  panthers,  foxes,  gophers, 
and  rabbits,  among  quadrupeds;  alligators,  terrapins,  li- 
zards. scorpions,  and  rattlesnakes,  among  reptiles;  and  tur- 
tle, rock,  black,  and  flying  fish,  trout,  bass,  drum,  sheeps- 
head.  Spanish  mackerel,  porgey.  and  mullet,  among  fish, 
are  the  lt>ading  objects  of  animated  nature  in  Georgia. 

Mavu  fitctures. — Georgia  has  recently  made  great  advances 
in  the  esfanlishment  of  manufactures,  for  which  she  enjoys 
great  facilities  in  theahundanceof  her  water-powerandfuel. 
in  the  nearnessof  the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
in  the  number  of  her  navigable  rivers  and  iron  roads  readv 
to  l iirry  her  fabrics  to  market.  According  to  the  census  of 
i860  there  were  iii  the  state  1890  manufacturing  establish- 
lishments,  employing  11,575  persons,  con^zming  raw  ma- 
terial worth  $.1,986  532,  producing  goods  <,o  the  value  of 
$18,925,564  annually,  total  amount  of  i apital  invested, 
$:0,890  875.  Of  these  103  were  establishme'  its  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  manufacture  of  cotton,  capital  in/ested.$2,3s5,670, 
annual  products,  $;?,072.377 ; 11  woollen  factories,  cajiital 
invested,  $212,50  ',  annual  products,  $164,420;  410  saw-iiiills, 
capital  invested,  $1  639,217,  annual  jiroducts,  $2,412,998;  378 
flour  and  meal  establi.shments,  capital  invested,  $1,599,515, 
annual  products,  $4,5,5ii,0.i7 ; 158  blacksmith  shojis,  capital. 
$9s.245,  annual  products,  $221, -590;  137  establishments  for 
the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  leather,  capital  invested, 
$32.1,048,  annual  products, $422,451 ; 125  boot  ami  shoe  manu- 
factories, capital  invested.$16',331  .annual  products  $406,557  ; 
118  carriage  factories,  capital  invested.  $370,'  35.  annual 
products.  $595,3.!1;  13  distilleries  (turpentine',  capital  in- 
vested, $198,620,  annual  products,  $236,111;  to  which  we 
may  add  the  value  of  home-made  marufuctures,  which  was 
$1,431,413. 

Internnl  Tmprnrements. — Georgia  takes  the  lead  of  the 
Southern  States  in  the  number  and  extent  of  her  railways, 
which  cross  the  rniu.ile  and  of  the  state  in  all  directions 
connecting  her  commercial  centre  with  all  the  important 
towns  of  her  own  interior,  with  Alabama  on  the  \V..  and 
with  Tennessee  and  the  great  Ohio  and  Mississiiipi  Valievs 
to  the  N.  and  N.VV.  According  to  the  census  of  1860  there 
were  in  Georgia  1404  miles  of  railroad  completed.  The  Cen- 
tral Georgia  Railroad  extends  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  190 
miles;  tlze  Macon  and  Western  Hailro.td  extends  from  Ma- 
con 1"3  miles  to  Atlanta,  where  it  connects  with  the  Geor- 
gia Railroad  and  the  Chattanooga  aud  Atlanta,  formerly 
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called  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  which  is  about 
136  miles  long.  Atlanta  is  connected  with  Augusta  by  the 
Georgia  Railroad,  171  miles  long  exclusive  of  liranches.  An- 
other road  87  miles  long  e.xteiids  from  Atlanta  to  West 
Fiiint.  The  Savannah  Albany  and  Gulf  Railroad,  extend- 
ing from  Savannah  towards  Tallahasse,  Florida,  is  com- 
pleted to  Boston,  189  miles  from  -avannah.  Augusta  is  the 
N.  terminus  of  a railroad  which  connects  with  the  Central 
Railroad  at  Milieu,  and  forms  part  of  a direct  route  to  Sa- 
vannah. Macon  is  also  connected  with  Columbus  by  rail 
road.  The  railroads  from  Charleston  and  Savannah  form 
important  arteries  in  the  trade  between  the  North  and  the 
Southwe>tern  States.  There  are  only  a few  short  canals  in 
Georgia  — one  cotinecting  the  Savannah  and  Ogeechee 
Rivers;  another  from  Brunswick  to  theAltamaha;  and  a 
canal  round  t e falls  in  the  Savannah,  at  Augusta,  making 
a total  of  about  50  niile.s. 

Commerce. — Georgia  is  favorably  situated  for  internal 
trade,  having  a number  of  navigable  rivers,  which  may  be 
ascended  by  steamboats  from  2U0  to  390  miles  from  the  sea. 
and  still  farther  for  keel-boats.  She  has  an  active  coasting 
trade  with  her  sister  states:  and.  besides  sailing  ^essels.  has 
lines  of  ocean  .steamers  running  regularly  between  Savan 
iiah  and  New  York,  and  the  same  poi  t and  I’hiladelphia 
The  principal  exports  of  Georgia  consist  of  her  great  staple, 
cotton,  and  of  rice,  lumlier,  and  naval  stores.  Her  exp  rti 
to  foreign  countries  amounted  in  1853  lo$371.883.  and  her  im 
ports  to  $508,261.  Tonnage  entered.  52.175:  cleared.  81.527 
Georgia  exports  also  largely  of  her  rice,  lumber,  and  cotton 
to  other  states  of  the  Union.  There  were  received  at  the 
different  ports  of  Georgia,  in  1853.  394,490  bales  of  cotton, 
and  39.929  tierces  of  rice  were  exported : but  the  exports  of 
cotton  have  reached  600.000  bales  in  a single  year.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  state,  in  1853,  was  22,130.  of  which  5667  was 
steam  tonnage:  the  number  of  ve.ssels  built  iu  1852  was  2, 
whose  tonnage  was  323. 

Educiitvai. — According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were 
in  Georgia,  32  cidb-ges,  with  3302  students,  and  $167,931  in- 
come, of  which  $1,770  was  from  imldic  funds;  1752  publii, 
schools,  with  5 ,087  pupils,  and  $t49,966  income,  of  which 
$117,243  w.is  from  piiidic  funds,  and  $ '3,276  from  ta.xation; 
242  academies  and  other  public  schools,  with  11,075  pupils, 
$237,373  income,  of  which  $25,289  was  from  public  funds, 
and  $3013  from  taxes.  There  are  also  in  this  stite,  364 
libraries,  of  which  288  were  public,  52  Suiiday-sschool,  11 
college,  and  13  church  lioraries,  comi>rising  a total  of 
272,935  volumes.  Georgia  is  celebrated  for  her  female  insti- 
tutes. Among  the  niimcrons  high  schools  and  academies 
we  may  mention  theGeorgia  FeinaleCollegeat  Macon,  w^hich 
before  the  war  is  s lid  to  li.ive  been  attended  by  about  150 
pupils,  who  were  carrieil  through  a liberal  coiuse  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the  increased  in- 
terest felt  iu  the  subject  of  education,  that  a common-school 
journal  had  been  established  at  Columbus.  Among  the  col- 
legiate institutions  of  the  state  may  be  named  Franklin  Col- 
lege at  Athen.s,  and  Oglethorjie  University  at  Milledgeville. 

Periodical. — Thei'e  were  published  in  Georgi.i,  in  1860, 
105  periodicals,  of  which,  12  were  is.siied  daily  and  71  weekly 
75  were  jiolitical,!  religious,  22  literarv,and  4 miscellaneous. 
The  number  of  copies  issued  annually,  was  13,415,444. 

Religious  Denominations. — Of  the  2393  churche.->  in  Geor- 
gia, in  1860, 1141  belong  to  the  Baptists.  15  to  the  Christians, 
25  to  the  Kpiscopalians,  1 to  the  Jews,  9 to  the  Lutheran.s, 
1035  to  the  Methodi.sts,  125  to  the  ITesby terians,  4 to  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians,  8 to  the  Roman  Catholics,  27  to 
the  Unionists,  and  3 to  the  Universalists.  making  I church 
to  every  442  persons.  Value  of  church  property,  $2,440,391. 

Pulilic  institutions. — There  is  a State  Lunatic  Asylum  near 
Milledgeville.  which  went  into  operaiion  in  1812.  and  which 
receives  $15,000  annually  from  the  state,  and  had  in  1853 
120  inmates.  The  state  has  recently  apprnpriaterl  $25,000 
for  enlarging  the  building.  There  is  also  an  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Murray  county,  which  received,  in 
1852.  $17  000  from  the  state.  The  State  Penitentiary  at 
.Milledgeville  is  a three-story  granite  building,  200  feet  by 
30.  The  convicts  are  employed  in  manufacturing  leather, 
w’agons.  shoes,  pails,  and  many  other  articles,  the  .«ale  ot 
which  leaves  a small  balance  over  the  expenses  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. It  had  122  convicts  in  1853.  Georgia  had.  in  1850 
3 public  libraries,  with  65iifl  volutnes;  26  school  and  Sun 
day-school  libraries,  with  3788  volumes;  and  9 college  libra 
lies,  with  21.500  volumes. 

ItopuUdion. — The  original  .settlers  of  Georgia  were  English 
Scotch,  and  German,  with  the  usual  admixture  of  othet 
nations,  (as  shown  by  the  figures  below.)  as  the  peojiling  ot 
the  state  progressed.  Up  to  1838.  the  Cherokee  Indian.s.  one 
of  the  most  civilized,  intelligent,  and  numerous  of  the  aho 
rigirial  trilies.  formed  a consiiierable  jiart  of  the  popul.alion 
of  Georgia.  In  1790  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  .82.548; 
162.101  in  1800;  252.433  in  1810:  340.987  in  1820  ; 516.823  in 
18  :0;  191.392  in  1840;  906.185  in  1850;  and  in  1860, 1.067,286, 
of  whom  591.550  were  whites,  2.50i)  colored,  462,198  slaves, 
and  3'  Indians.  Pojmlation  to  the  square  mile,  18.  Repre- 
sentative population.  87  2,4o6.  I if  thefree  population. 475,496 
were  boru  iu  the  state,  107,921  in  other  states,  11,671  in 
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(breipn  countries;  of  whom  1122  were  born  in  England; 
6.')86iii  Ireliuiil;  431  in  Scotland;  56  in  Wales;  178  in  Uritish 
America:  2472  in  Germany;  2S3  in  France;  and  ll.Tis  in 
other  foreign  c nntries.  Of  the  popnlatinn  in  the  leading 
pursuits.  67,718  were  farmers,  19,567  farm  laborers,  11,272 
laborers,  53  '.7  servants,  49iii)  overseers,  3626  clei'ks,  3219  car- 
penters, 3195  merchants,  285s  planters.  2454  factory  liands, 
2411  seamstresses,  2123  teachers,  2t  04  physicians.  In  the 
year  ending  June  1,  1'60,  there  occurred  12,si6  deaths,  or 
12  3 in  every  tlmusand  The  ratio  of  mortality  is  less  than 
that  of  most  of  the  Southern  States.  There  were  supitorted 
in  the  same  year  1453  paupers,  at  an  expense  of  .$15,161. 
Of  3S8  deaf  and  dumb,  S3  were  slaves  (see  Introduction 
to  the  vclume  on  Pupulatinn  of  the.  Eghth  Oa.stt.');  of  484 
blind,  187  were  slaves;  of  491  insane,  44  were  slaves;  of 
724  idicttic,  183  were  slaves. 

This  state  has  132  counties,  viz. : Appling,  Baker,  Bald- 
win, Banks,  Berrien.  Bibb,  Brooks,  Bryan  Bullock,  Burke, 
Butts,  Calhoun  Camden,  Campbell.  Carroll,  Cass,  Catoosa, 
Charlton,  Chatham,  Chattahoochie,  Chattooga,  Cherokee, 
Clark,  Clay,  Clayton  Clinch,  Cobb,  Coffee,  Colcpiitt,  Colum- 
bia, Coweta.  Crawford,  Dade.  Dawson,  Decatur.  De  Kalb, 
Do(dy.  Dougherty,  Early,  Kcholls,  Effingham,  Elbert,  Eman- 
uel, Fannin.  Kayctte,  Floyd,  Forsyth.  Franklin,  Fulton.  <iil- 
mer,  Glasscock,  Glynn.  Gordon.  Greene,  Gwinnett,  Ilaber- 
ehain.  Hall,  Hancock,  Haralson,  Harris,  Hart,  I leard,  Henry. 
Houston,  Irwin.  Jackson,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Jones, 
Laurens,  Lee,  Liberty,  Lincoln.  Lowndes,  Lumpkin,  Macon, 
Madison,  Marion,  ^IcIntosh,  .Meriwether,  Miller,  Milton, 
Mitchell,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  IMorgan,  Murra}'.  Muscogee, 
Newton,  Oglethorpe,  Paulding,  Pickens.  Pierce,  Pike,  P(dk, 
Pulaski,  Putnam,  Quitman,  Rabun.  Randolph,  Richmond, 
Schley,  Sciiven,  Spalding,  Stewart,  Sumter,  Talbot,  I'alia- 
ferro,  Tatnall,  Taylor,  Telfair, 'Terrell,  Thomas, Towns  Troup, 
Twiggs,  Union.  Ujison.  M'alker,  Walton,  Ware,  Warren, 
Washington.  Wayne  W^ebster,  W lute,  Whitefield,  W ilcox, 
Wilkes,  Wilkinson,  W'orth.  Capital,  Milledgeville. 

CVT/c.'.-  and  Towns. — The  towns  of  Georgia  have  received  a 
new  intpetus  since  the  completion  of  her  railways:  and 
places  that  were  mere  cross-roads  a few  years  ago,  with  their 
tavern,  store,  and  smithy,  have  become  flourishing  manu- 
facturing villages.  Savannah,  the  princi[)al  city  of  Georgia, 
had  a population  of  22,292  in  1'60  (15,312  in  1850);  Augusta, 
the  next  largest,  12.493;  Columbus.  9621;  Atlanta,  9554; 
Macon,  8247 ; Rome,  4010;  Athens,  3848;  Newton,  3225. 

G'werninent. — This  state  is  similar  in  its  governmental 
divisions  to  the  other  members  of  the  conf  deracy.  The 
legislature  meets  biennially,  on  the  first  Monday  in  October. 
The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  2 years,  and  receives 
a salary  of  .$3000  per  annum.  'I'he  senate  consists  of  47 
members,  and  the  house  of  representatives  of  131).  both 
elected  for  each  se.ssion  of  the  legislature,  and  receiving  $5 
per  diem.  Every  white  male  who  has  paid  a tax  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  resided  in  the  county  where  the  election 
hikes  place  6 months  before  the  election,  is  a legalized  elector. 
The  state  of  Oe<»rgia  is  entitled  to  7 members  in  the  national 
house  of  representatives,  and  to  9 electoral  votes  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  judii  iary  is  composed — 1.  Of  a court  of  errors  and 
appeals,  presided  over  by  3 judges,  elected  for  6 years  by  the 
legislature;  2.  Of  a superior  court,  held  in  every  county  in 
the  state  twice  a year,  and  presided  over  by  judges  elected 
for  4 years  by  the  legislature:  3.  Of  an  iufeiior  court,  consist- 
ing of  5 justices  in  each  county,  elected  by  the  people  for  4 
years,  and  hohling  2 sessions  a year;  and.  4.  Of  justices’ 
courts,  consisting  of  2 justices  for  ea-h  militia  district, 
elected  by  the  peojile  of  their  respective  districts.  The  state 
is  divided  into  11  judici;il  districts.  Thejudges  of  the  superior 
court  are  elected  by  the  legislature  for  4 years.  'I’he  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  receive  .$2500  per  annum. 

The  public  debt  of  Georgia  in  1853  was  2.801.972.  The 
sources  of  revenue  (whi 'h  averages  abf>ut  $700,000  a year) 
are  a general  tax.  a speci.il  tax  on  bank  stocks  and  railroad 
stocks,  and  an  income  from  the  State  Railroad.  The  expen- 
ditures, for  the  pay  of  legislators,  civil  establishments,  judi- 
ciary. public  chariti.-s.  &c..  are  about  $131,000  a year,  of 
which  .$30,000  (in  1853)  was  contributed  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  lunatic  a.sylum.s.  'fhe  public  debt  consists  of 
bonds  issued  for  the  construction  of  railways.  Estimated 
value  of  real  and  per.sonal  property  in  1852.  $308,968,825:  to 
each  individual.  .$366.  In  1854  there  were  18  banking  insti- 
tutions in  the  state,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $12,957,600, 
a circulation  of  .$9,518,777.  ami  $1.576.8i;i  in  coin. 

History. — Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  original 
thirteen  states  of  the  American  Confederacy.  A charter  for 
establishing  the  -‘Colony  of  Georoi.v.”  (named  in  honor  of 
the  king.)  was  given  by  George  II.,  June  9.  1732.  The  first 
Bettlement  was  ma  le  by  Gglethorpe  at  V'amacraw  Bluff,  now 
called  Savannah,  in  i733.  more  than  100  years  after  the 
settlement  of  most  of  the  original  colonies,  and  63  years 
after  that  of  South  Carolina,  her  nearest  neighbor.  Three 
years  afterwards,  some  Germans  founded  Ebenezer  on  the 
river,  about  '25  miles  above  Savannah.  'The  settlement  of 
Darieawas  commenced  about  the  same  time  by  some  Scotch 
Uighlaudera.  The  infant  colony  was  involved  in  some  severe 
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contests  with  the  Spnni.ards  of  Florida,  who  clalme-d  the 
country  as  far  as  the  33d  degree  of  N.  latitude.  In  1739. 
Oglethorpe  invaded  Floiida,  took  Fort  Diego,  and  besieged 
St.  Augustine,  but  was  obliged  to  raise  fhe  siege  and  return. 
The  Spanish  in  turn  invadi  d Gei  rria  in  1742:  but,  being 
alarmed  by  a stratagem  of  Oglethoi-pe’s.  th*^”  -“'reated  wU>i 
out  coming  to  blows.  Slaves  were  first  aaoiitted  into  tuc 
colony  in  1749.  The  proprietors,  harassed  by  the  difiicultieo 
that  surrounded  them,  gave  up  the  province  to  the  crown 
in  1752.  when  Dr.  Fr.uiklin  was  ajipointed  its  agent  near 
the  British  government.  In  1761  the  Cherokee  Indi.iub 
were  attacked  by  Colonel  Montgomery,  on  which  occasion 
the  savages  so  bravely  resisted  that,  though  Montgomery 
claimed  the  victory,  he  thought  it  advi.s.-tble  to  retreat,  'The 
following  year  Colonel  Grant  bui-ned  their  towns,  laid  w-astc 
their  country,  and  forced  them  to  sue  for  peace.  Georgia 
entered  warmly  into  the  Revolution,  and.  during  parts  of 
1778. 1779,  and  1780.  was  in  the  h.-mds  of  the  British  troops 
Savannah  was  captured  by  them  December  29th,  li7'''.  and 
the  combined  American  and  French  armies  were  repulsed 
in  an  attempt  to  retake  it  in  October.  1779.  with  a loss  to 
the  allies  of  1100  men.  In  1838  the  Cherokee  Indians  were 
removed  from  the  state  to  the  Indian  territory,  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  Georgia  came  into  possession  of  tln^  long- 
ci>veled  Indian  reservarioii.  regarded  as  among  the  best  lands 
of  the  state. Inhab.  Geokoian,  jor'je-an. 

GEORGIA,  an  island  in  the  Pacific,*  in  Solomon  Archi- 
pelago. E.  of  New  Guinea. 

GEORGIA,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Vermont,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  and  on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  40 
miles  N.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1547. 

GEORGIA,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  co.,  Mississippi, 

GEORGIA,  a district  in  Clarke  co.,  Georgia. 

GEORGIANS,  a county  of  East  Australia,  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Abercorn  River  and  its 
affluents,  the  Lachlan  forming  its  IV.  boundary. 

GEORGIA.N  BAY.  See  Huron.  L\ke. 

GEORGI.\.  SOU'TII  an  island  in  the  South  Atlantic  Lat. 
540  5'  S..  Ion.  38°  15'  W. 

GEOR/GIA  VILLE,  a post-office  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode 
Isliind. 

GEORGIEVSK  or  GH EORGHTEVSK.  gdoR-ghe-^vsk',  a 
fortified  town  of  the  Russi:in  dominirms.  government  of 
Caucasus,  near  an  affluent  of  the  Kooma  (Kuma.)90  miles 
S.E.  of  Stavropol.  Pop.  30  K).  mostly  Cos.sacks.  It  v/as  founded 
in  1771.  is  regularly  built,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment till  1802. 

G EORGIEVSKOFl,  gA  or-ghe-(^\dsko-A.  a village  of  Russia, 
government,  and  120  miles  N.IV.  of  I'iatka,  on  the  Kama. 

G EORGSW  A LDE.  g.Vorg.s-vvdl'deh.  a market-town  of  Bo- 
hemia. 64  miles  N.  of  Prague.  Pop.  4499. 

GEPPERSD  )RF.  gh5p'pers-doRr,  a village  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  circle  of  Olmi.tz.  Pop.  736. 

GEPPERSD  )RF,  gh^p'pers-doHf',  a village  and  lordship 
of  Austrian  Silesia,  ciicle  of  Troppau.  Pop.  1340. 

GER.  zhaiR.  the  name  of  .several  villages  of  France,  the 
princif)al  in  the  department  of  Manche,  8 miles  E.N.E.  of 
.Mortain.  Pop.  in  185-2,  ‘2624. 

GERA,  ga/rd  a river  of  Central  Germany,  flows  northward, 
and.  after  a course  of  about  38  miles,  joins  the  Unstrut,  12 
miles  N.  of  Erfurt. 

GERA,  a town  of  Central  Germany,  principality  of  Reuss, 
on  the  White-Ebster.  36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Leipsic.  Pop.  11.255. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  several  churches  and  hos- 
pif.-ils.  an  orphan  asylum.'  a richly  endowed  gymnasium, 
wiih  a public  library  and  museums,  normal  and  various 
nth, a-  sch  ols.  It  manuf.ictures  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
leather,  hats,  tobacco,  porcelain. colors,  earthenware,  and  car- 
riages: and  has  dye-works,  brew-eries.  and  brick-kilns.  In  its 
neighborhood  are  well  frequented  public  baths. 

GER.\CE,  j:\-rd'ch  'i.  (anc.  Lo'cii  ) a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Calabria  Ultra  II..  -34  miles  N.E.  of  Reggio.  Pop. 
between  30(i0  and  4000.  It  is  a bishop’s  see. 

GER  ACI.  j'i-rd'chee  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  Dimona, 
16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cefalu.  Pop.  .3360. 

GERARD-DE-RYS.  zhVraRt-de-reece.  an  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  : lat.  3°  lo'  S..  Ion.  148°  10'  E.  Length,  about 
40  miles:  breadth,  8 miles.  It  is  mountainous,  densely 
wooded  and  inhabited  bv  Papuan  Negroes. 

G^RARD.MER.  zh;i'ra*Rd'maiK',  or  GliROME.  zhi'ro'm.V, 
a village  of  F' ranee,  department  of  Vosges,  between  the 
Lakes  Gerardmer.  Longemer,  and  Retournemer,  15  miles  S. 
of  St.  Die.  Pop,  1,597. 

GER'ARDSTOWN  or  GER/R ARDSTOWN,  a post-village 
of  Berkley  co.,  Virginia,  166  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond, 
contains  3 churches. 

GERASA,  je-rd'sa.  .TER  ASH.  je-rdsh'.  written  also  DJER- 
ASH.  a )uined  city  of  Syria,  in  ancient  Decapolis.  80  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Damascus,  on  the  opposite  slopes  of  two  hills,  2i  OC 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  .sea:  lat.  .32°  20'  N..  Ion.  86°  3' 
FI.  The  ruins  of  this  city  have  been  compared  to  those  of 
Baalbec  and  Palmyra.  Here  may  be  seen  a magnifloent 
triumphal  arch  of  the  Corinthian  order,  a naumachia.  a 
theatre,  and  a small  temple,  with  a spacious  semicircular 
colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order,  fi  om  which  a stiwt.  with  a 
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rangre  of  columns  on  each  side,  traverses  the  whole  length 
ci  tne  cit3’.  The  street  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  three 
parallel  streets,  on  either  of  which  are  the  remains  of  inte- 
resting and  magnificent  buildings.  Beyond  the  north  wall  is 
an  extensive  necropolis,  with  numerous  finely-executed 
sarcophagi.  Gerasa  was  built  by  the  Bomans  after  their 
conquests  in  the  E. ; taken  by  storm  by  Alexander  Jan- 
na'us;  burned  by  the  Jews  in  their  vengeance  on  the  Sy- 
rians. for  the  massacre  of  their  brethren  at  Caesarea:  taken 
by  Annius.  a general  under  Vespasian,  who  burned  down 
what  remained  of  it ; and  in  1122,  its  castle  was  destroyed 
by  Baldwin  II.  of  Jerusalem. 

GKltAU,  a town  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt.  See  Gross  Ger.vu. 

GEKBA  or  GERBI.  See  Jerba, 

GEKBKKOY,  zh^R'beh  rw^/,  a small  ancient  town  of 
France,  department  of  Oise,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Beauvais. 
Pop.  2S2. 

GKllBEVILLER,  zh§R'b;l'vee'yaiR'»  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Meurthe,  6 miles  S.  of  Luneville. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2293. 

GEKBIKU-DES-JONCS,  zh?R'be-.V-d.i-zh(\NC^  one  of  the 
C4!vennes  Mountains,  in  France,  dejiartment  of  Arddche.  18 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Privas.  Its  summit  was  lowered  by  the 
elfect  of  an  earthejuake  in  1821.  from  5610  feet  to  5125  feet. 

GEKBSTADT.  (Gerbstadt.)  gh^Rl/st^tt,  a town  of  Prussian 
Saxony.  25  miles  N.VVk  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  1950. 

GEHD.AUEN.  gh^R^db w-en.  a town  of  East  Prus.sia,  40 
miles  S.E.  of  Kbnigsberg.  Pop.  2400. 

GERE.MO.\BO,  zhA-r;l-mo-4/bo,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
interior  of  the  province  of  Bahia.  Pop.  3000. 

GEl’.^ENTON,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  Missis.sippi. 

GEHENZ.ANO.  ja-r^n-zd'no,  a village  of  KorLhern  Italy, 

15  miles  N.W.  of  Milan.  Pop.  1430. 

GKKEZ,  SERB  A DE,  s^r'kA  di  zha'rfz,  a mountain 
chain,  of  Portugal,  forming  a ramification  of  the  mountains 
of  Asturias,  and  situated  between  the  basins  of  the  Douro 
and  the  Minho  to  the  IV.  of  .Montalegre.  It  stretches  about 
18  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  generally  compose  i of  a suc- 
cession of  lofty  granite  peaks.  Its  culminating  point,  the 
Murro  de  Burageiro,  has  a height  of  4296  feet.  Marshal 
Soult.  in  1809,  when  retreating,  led  his  army  through  a 
terrific  gorge  forming  one  of  the  passes  in  this  chain. 

GERGAL.  H^R-gdP.  a market-town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
18  miles  N.  of  Almeria.  Pop.  5028. 

GERGEI.  j&R-j.Vee,  a village  on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  34 
miles  N.  of  Cagli;vri.  Pop.  2161. 

G ERGEN.  gh^R'ghJn/.  a .small  town  and  ruined  castle  of 
A.siati;  Turkey,  on  the  Euphrates.  Lat.  37°  56'  30"  N.,  Ion. 
39°  11'  E. 

G ERGEXTI.  a city  of  Sicily.  See  Girgenti. 

GERGOFAhVA,  ghSR'go'foPvOh',  a town  of  Transylvania, 

16  miles  W.N  W.  of  Ilermannstadt. 

GERIDEII.  gh^h'ree'deh.  (anc.  CraHia?  or  Flavioptolis?)  & 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Anatolia,  32  miles  E.  of  Boli. 

GERl.ND.JTE.  Ha-reen-doRa,  a tow!i  of  Spain,  in  New  Cas- 
tile. 16  miles  N.W.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  12.5.3. 

GERINGSW.ALDE,  giVrings-wil'deh,  a town  of  Saxony, 
30  miles  S.E.  of  Leipsic.  Pop.  2318. 

GERK.  gh^Rk.  a village  of  Austria,  in  Slavonia,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Bossut.  and  Save.  Pop.  2810. 

G ERLACIISIIEIM,  gh^H^ldRs-hime'.  a village  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Silesia,  government,  and  W.S.M'.  of  Liegnitz. 

GElt  L.\CIISII  EIM,  gh&ii'ldk.s-hime'.  a village  of  Germany, 
grand  duchv  of  Baden.  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Wertheim.  P.  1100. 

G ER  LAC'IISII  El  M GER  LI  NGEN.(gh<iK'ling-et),')  a village 
of  Wtirtembnrg.  circle,  and  3 miles  E.  of  Leonberg. 

GEltM.-V,  gh^R^md.  a town  of  Central  .Africa,  in  Fezzan,  50 
miles  N.W.  of  Moorzook.  It  is  enclo.sed  by  ramparts  and  a 
ditch ; suppo.sed  by  some  to  be  the  ancient  Garama,  but  has 
no  vestiges  of  antiquity. 

GEh’MAN.  SeeGERMWY. 

GERM.AN,  jerhnan.  a post-town, shin  on  the  W.  border  of 
Chenango  co.,  New’York,  120  miles  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  781. 

GERMAN, a township,  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.2046. 

GERM.AN,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1359. 

GERMAN,  a lownshij)  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1721. 

GER51AN,  a township  of  Clarke  co..  Ohio.  Poj).  1904. 

GERMAN,  a post-township  of  Darke  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1685. 

GER.M.AN,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1872. 

GER.M.AN,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  » hio.  Pop.  1240. 

GERM.VN,  a township  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1537. 

GERMAN,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio.  P.3104, 

GER.M.tN,  a township  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1143. 

(1  ER M .AN,  a town.ship  in  St.  Jo.seph  co.,  Indiana.  P.  782. 

GER.M  A N,  a town.ship  in  Vanderburgeo.,  Indiana.  P.1368. 

G EK.MAN  FLATS, a townshij)  of  Herkimer  co..  New  A’ork, 
on  the  .Mohawk  River  and  Erie  Canal,  15  miles  S.E.  of 
Utica,  pop.  3940. 

G E R M .A  N T A . See  G er  m a \t. 

GERMANIC  CONFEDER.ATION.  See  Germany. 

GERMANICUS  OCEANUS.  See  North  Sea. 

GERM.AN'N.A.  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  A’irginia. 

GERM.A'NO.  a post-office  of  Harri.son  co.,  Ohio. 

GER.M  AN  OCEAN.  See  North  Sea. 
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GERMAN  REFORMED  COLLEGE.  See  Mercersburg 
Pennsylvau  a 

GERMAN  SETTLEMENT,  a post-office  of  Preston  co.,  W 
Virginia,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  1.30  miles  S.E. 
of  Wlieeling.  Tlie  village  is  called  Mount  Carmel. 

G ElCM.A.NSA’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 18  miles  from  .Allentown. 

GERMAN’S-WEEK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

GERCMAN'TON.  a post-village  of  Stokes  co..  North  Caro 
lina.  110  miles  AWN.AV.  of  Raleigh. 

GERCM.ANTOWN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Columbia 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  on 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  12  miles  below  Hudson.  Pop. 
1353. 

GERMANTOWN,  a village  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
near  the  Monougahela  River,  about  195  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Harrisburg. 

GE  R M.ANTOAV  N,  formerly  a post-borongh  of  Philadelphia 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  but  noAv  included  witliin  the  cliartc'red 
limits  of  tliecity.  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Germantown 
Railroad,  6 miles  .N.W.  of  the  State-house.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  one  broad  street  extending  about  4 miles  in  a 
N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction,  and  several  others,  recently 
bnill  up,  intersecting  it  at  right  angles.  Many  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia,  and  otlier  persons  retired  from  busi- 
ness, have  here  their  residences,  some  of  which  are  of  sur- 
passing elegance,  and  are  enclosed  with  spacious  grounds, 
adorned  with  fountains,  statuary,  and  green-houses.  Ger- 
mantown contains  21  places  of  worship,  a newspaper  ottice, 
a bank,  an  insurance  office,  an  academy  and  otlier  schools. 
It  is  lighted  with  gas.  and  suiiplied  with  water  from  Tnlpe- 
hocken  Creek.  Here  are  also  extensive  manufactories  of 
various  kinds.  Pop.  in  18.'.0,  6209;  of  the  ward  in  1864,  about 
20,000.  This  great  increase  in  population  is  chiefly  due  to 
its  salubrious  situation,  and  its  ready  communication  with 
the  city. 

GER.MANTOWN, a village  of  Bath  co.,A'irginia,  half  a mile 
from  the  Warm  Springs.  It  has  2 stores,  1 hotel.  Pop.  lOO. 

GERAIA.NTOWN,  a post-village  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia, 
95  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

GER.NI.AN'iOWN,  a post-village  in  Hyde  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. near  the  W.  end  of  Pamlico  Sound,  135  miles  E.  by  S. 
of  Raleigh. 

GERM.ANTOWN.  a thriving  post-village  of  Shelby  co. 
Teune.ssee.  near  Wolf  River,  and  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad.  15  miles  B.  of  Memphis,  is  situated  in 
a rich  cotton-growing  district,  and  has  an  active  trade. 
Pop.  about  400. 

GERMANTOWN,  a handsome  post-village  of  Bracken  co., 
Kentucky,  about  70  miles  N.E.  of  Frankfort,  is  connected  by 
a turnpike  with  Maysville.  A part  of  the  village  with  the 
post-office  stands  in  the  county  of  Jla^^on.  Pop.  near  500. 

GERMANTOWN,  a hand.some  post-village  of  German 
township,  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio,  on  Twin  Creek,  44  miles 
N.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  situated  in  a beautiful  and  fertile 
valley.  Tlie  settlers  were  mostly  of  German  descent.  It 
contains  5 churches,  a national  bank,  a news])ai)er  ottice,  an 
academy,  3 ttour-mills,  and  a plow  factory.  Pop.  1438. 

GERMANTOWN,  a post-village  in  Marion  co.,  Indiana,  18 
miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

GERMANTOWN,  a post-village  of  AYayne  co..  Indiana,  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  56  miles  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

GERMANTOWN,  a post-office  of  Clintoti  co.,  Illinois. 

GERM ANTOAVN,  a small  village  of  M'arren  co.,  AHssouri. 

GERMANTOWN,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. Pop.  2344. 

GERMAN  A'ATJLEY.  a post-village  of  Morris  co..  New 
.Jersey,  17  miles  W.  of  Morristown,  has  2 chiirches. 

GERGIAN VILLE.  a post-village  of  Edgefield  district, 
South  Carolina.  30  miles  AV.  of  Columbia. 

GERAl  ANA’ILLE.  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co..  low.a. 

GERAIANY,  (L.  G'rnia'nia ; Ger.  Di'ut^chfaiid.  <!■  itch'- 
Idnt;  Fr.  AUemagne,  dll'm^fi';  Sp.  Aleinavi'a.  ^-l.i  in4/-ne-d ;) 
the  name  given  to  a very  large  portion  of  Central  linrope, 
not  forming  a single  sovereignty,  but  eomi>nsed  of  a gre.it 
number  of  independent  .states,  and  parts  of  st.ates.  united 
together  by  a common  league,  called  the  Germ  a i.ic  Confedera- 
tion. {Peid^cliHs  Bund.  doiVhes  bwont.l  It  lies  between  lat. 
4.5°  and  55°  N..  Ion.  5°  50'  and  19°  20'  E..  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  North  Sea.  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic.  E.  by  AWst  Prus- 
sia. with  the  Duchy  of  Po.sen,  I'oland.  Galicia,  and  Hun- 
gary: S.  by  the  Adiiatic  Sea  and  Austrian  Italy:  S.AV.  by 
Switzerland:  and  AV.  by  France.  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
Greatest  length  from  N.  to  S..  695  miles:  greatest  breadth 
from  E.  to  AV..  638  miles;  area.  235,029  square  miles.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  contour  of  Germany  is  not  defined  either 
by  political  or  natural  boundaries — not  by  politii-al  bounda- 
ries. because  several  of  its  more  imjtorfant  states  have  large 
pos.sessions  which  are  not  included  in  it:  and  not  tiy  •j.atnijil 
boundaries,  becau.se.  though  part  ially  wa.slied  tiy  thi  ee  seas, 
the  Nortl)  Sea.  Baltic,  and  Adriatic,  and  barred  in  n Jifler 
ent  directions  by  lofty  mountains,  its  frontiers  irenerally  are 
only  marked  by  imaginary  lines.  The  following  table  gives 
the  name.  area,  and  population  of  the  dilferenl  states  Avliicb 
compose  the  confederation  : — * 
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State*  of  the  German  Confederation,  their  Area,  Pirpulation,  Contingent  to  the  Federal  Army,  and  Number  of  Votes  in  the  Dio. 
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States. 


Designation. 


i^Anhalt-Bernburg 

• Anhalt-Dessau 

Anhalt-KotheuJ] 

Austria — 

Archduchies 

Styria 

Cnrinthia  and  Carniola 

Part  of  Itie  coast  territories 

Tyrol,  with  Vorarlberg  and  Salzburg.. 

Bohemia 

Moravia  and  Silesia 

Duchie.s  of  Auschwitz  and  Zator  in 


Duchy. 


Empire 


»Baden 


Grand  Duchy... 


» Bavaria 

Bremen 

•fBrunswick 

* h'raukfort 

Hamburg 

T Hanover 

* Hesse-Cassel 

Hesse- Darmstadt 

#Hesse-  Homburg 

[-  llohenzollern-Hechingcn  t]... 
[»  Moheiizollcrn-Sigmariiigen  I], 

Holstein  and  Baiieuburg 

Liecliteiistein 

^fLiiipe-  Detmold 

Lippe-.Schauuiburg 

I.iibeck 

*Bu.\emburg  with  Bimburg.... 

*^.\lecklenburg-Schwerin 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 


Kingdom 

Free  City 

Duchy 

Free  City 

Kingdom 

Electorate  

Grand  Duchy... 

Landgrave 

Principality  . . . . 


Duchies. 


Free  City 

Grand  Duchy. . . 


^ Ohlenburg  and  Kniphausen 

Prussia. — IHnisious : — 

Brandenburg,  with  Niederlausitz 

Pomerania,  with  Rdgeu 

Silesia,  with  Glatz 

Prussian  Oberlausitz 

Saxony,  with  Altmark  and  Thuringia,  e 
Vl'estphalia,  with  M inster  and  part  of 

Osnabr  ick 

Lower  Rhine,  with  Juliers,  Cleves,  and 

Berg , 

^Reuss,  (old  line) 

* Reuss,  (young  line) 

^Sa.xony ! 

'^Saxe-Altenhurg 

It  Saxe  Cobnrg-Golha 

*Saxe  .Meiningen 

itSaxe- Weimar-  Ei.«enach 

*.Scbwarzburg-Rud()l.stadt 

*Schwarzburg-Sondershauseu 

*M'aldeck 

*\Vjrtemberg 


Duchy 

Grand  Duchy... 


Kingdom. 


Principality .... 

Kingdom 

Duchy  ...  ...... 


Principality  .... 
Kingdom 


Total. 


Area, 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Capitals. 

3.39 

52,641 

155-28 

Bernburg 

370 

1 

360 

68,082 

189-11 

Dessau 

529 

1 

318 

43,677 

137-34 

Kutbeu 

3’25 

1 1 

70,293 

11,893,192 

189-19 

Vienna 

94,822 

1 

5,904 

1,3.56.943 

229-83 

Carl.sruhe 

10,000 

3 

29,637 

4,559,4.52 

1.56.22 

M unieh 

35,600 

% 

112 

74.000- 

660-71 

Bremen 

485 

1 

1,400 

271, -208 

193-00 

Brunswick 

2,096 

2 

90 

77.911 

865-67 

Frankfort 

683 

1 

151 

200.690 

1,329-07 

Hamburg 

1,-298 

1 

14,811 

1,819.2.53 

122-83 

13.054 

4 

4,4:i9 

759,751 

171-15 

Cassel 

5.679 

3 

3,761 

8.54.319 

‘227  15 

Darmstadt 

6,195 

3 

106 

24.921 

234-92 

Homburg 

200 

1 

117 

■20.143 

172-16 

Hechingen 

145 

1 

3:i5 

45,431 

1:42-62 

Signiai-ingeu 

356 

1 

3,7:9 

5‘26,S.50 

141-28 

G1  icksberg 

3,600 

3 

53 

7,360 

138-49 

Vadutz 

55 

1 

438 

106,615 

243-18 

Detmold 

731 

1 

207 

30,2  6 

146-02 

B ickeburg 

•200 

1 

114 

55,. 500 

4.86-80 

Lolieck 

407 

1 

2,182 

400,000 

183-31 

Luxemburg 

2,536 

3 

4,845 

541.449 

111-66 

Schwerin 

3,580 

2 

767 

99.6  8 

1--9-89 

Strelitz 

718 

1 

1.751 

4-.9,341 

245-19 

Wiesbaden 

4,0:l9 

1 

2,421 

283,665 

117-17 

Oldenburg 

2,207 

1 

66,421 

11,775,198 

177-28 

Berlin 

79,484 

• 

149 

35,159 

2.35-96 

Greiz 

223 

1 

491 

79,H24 

162  57 

Schleitz 

522 

1 

6,917 

1,987.8:42 

335-94 

Dresden 

12,000 

4 

510 

132.8.50 

•260  49 

Altenburg 

982 

1 1 

799 

150.412 

188-37 

Coburg 

1,166 

1 ' 

971 

166.364 

161-03 

Meiningen 

\,I50 

1 1 

1,418 

262.5.-4 

185-13 

Weimar 

2,010 

1 

331 

69.038 

208-57 

Riidolstsdt 

539 

1 1 

327 

60.847 

186-08 

Sondersliausen. . 

451 

1 , 

461 

59.697 

1:40-08 

Arolson 

519 

1 

7.554 

1,815,686 

240-;46 

Stuttgart 

13,9.55 

_l! 

235.029 

41,187,669 

302,911 

68t  1 

# The  states  marked  with  a * belong,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
t The  vcoe  belonging  to  the  extiuct  line  of  Saxe-Gotha  is  given  by 
i Anholt  Kutben,  it  is  stated,  has  recently  been  absorbed  in  the 
been  purchased  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Physical  Feature's. — These  are  gretitly  diversified,  and  pre- 
sent such  an  irregular  sucees.sion  of  mountains  and  valleys, 
tiible-land  and  plains,  as  make.s  it  e.xtremely  difficult  to 
arrange  them  for  the  purpose  of  a distinct  general  descrip- 
tian.  The  whole  country  .seems,  however,  to  admit  of  being 
divided  into  four  distinct  parts — amountainous  region  in  the 
S..  a central  plateau,  a central  mountain  region,  and  a N. 
plain.  The  region  in  the  S.  is  covered  by  the  Alps,  which, 
entering  Germany  on  the  S.E.  of  Switzerland,  proceed  E. 
through  the  Tyrol,  throw  offone  large  branch,  whiidi  descends 
S.  through  lllyi'ia  to  the  Adriatic,  and  continues  E.  with  the 
other  main  branch  till  it  becomes  linked  with  the  chain  of 
the  West  Carpathians.  Thccentral  mountain  region,  of  much 
less  elevation  than  the  former,  since  it  nowhere  attains  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow,  is  much  more  complicated,  consist- 
ing of  a great  number  of  separate  ranges,  which  ramify  in 
all  directions,  and  become  .so  interlaced  with  each  other  that 
the  limits  assigned  to  them  are  in  many  instances  arbitrary. 
Between,  or  rather  enclosed  by.  the  langes  of  the  two  great 
mountain  regions  now  referred  to,  lies  the  central  plateau 
of  Germany,  covering  a space  of  about  ttO,OUD  geographical 
square  miles.  Neither  in  extent  nor  in  elevation  can  it  be 
compared  to  the  great  plateaus  of  the  African  and  Asiatic 
continents,  though  in  miniature  it  bears  a consideiable  re- 
semblance to  them.  Its  average  height  above  the  sea  level 
is  from  140i)  to  15U0  feet;  and  its  surface,  by  no  means  uni- 
torm.  is  both  broken  by  hills  and  intersected  by  valley.s, 
within  which  important  rivers  pursue  their  courses.  To  the 
N.  of  the  central  mountain  region  is  the  great  plain,  which 
extends  without  interruption  to  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Baltic,  and  becomes  so  low  when  it  approaches  these  waters. 
AS  in  many  places  to  require  artificial  protection  from  their 
waves.  Its  length,  from  \V.  to  E.,  is  about  550  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  2li0  miles.  To  all  appearance  it  has  once 
been  covered  by  the  sea.  alluvial  deposits  of  great  depth  be- 
ii  g spread  over  almost  every  part  of  its  surface,  and  gene- 
rally with  so  large  a proportion  of  sand  as  to  make  it  tor  the 
.flost  part  natural.y  unfertile. 
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the  three  existing  Gotha  lines,  making  a total  of  69  votes. 

: other  two  divisions  of  Anholt.  The  two  Hohenzollerns  have  lately 

Minerals. — Germany  pos.sesses  numerous  and  varied  mine- 
ral riches.  Gold  is  found  in  Austria  and  Baden;  silver  in 
Saxony  and  Hanover;  copper,  iron.  tin.  rock-salt,  and  alum 
in  Prussia  and  Austria;  lead  and  litharge  in  Hanover  and 
Austria;  mangane.se  in  Saxony  and  Austria;  cobalt  in 
Saxony  and  Prussia;  antimony  and  bismuth  in  Austria; 
ar.senic  in  Prussia  and  Saxony;  mercury  in  Au.stria  and  Ba- 
varia; and  sulphur  iti  Sa.xony  and  Austria.  Coal,  marl  le, 
alabaster,  kaolin,  calamine,  molybdenum,  cinnabar,  lime, 
asbestos,  slates,  millstones,  freestone,  trass,  and  sundry  pre- 
cious stone.s — as  amethysts,  garnets.  Ac. — are  al.so  found  in 
various  localities.  The  country  is  likewise  extremely  rich 
in  mineral  waters,  including  chalybeate,  sulphurous,  alka- 
line, .saline,  and  warm  .springs  of  all  kinds. 

Fivers. — Germany  is  a remarkably  well  watered  country. 
Its  central  mountain  region  and  plateau  form  part  of  the 
great  water-shed  of  Europe,  and  either  give  rise  to  more  than 
one  of  its  most  important  rivers,  or  .send  them  their  princi- 
pal affluents.  Thus  the  Danube,  rising  near  its  W.  extre- 
mity, proceeds  across  it  in  an  E.  direction  till  it  reaches  the 
confines  of  Hungary,  and  has  itself  not  only  become  a large 
navigable  river,  but  been  augmented  by  important  naviga- 
ble tributaries.  The  Bbine.  in  like  manner,  though  it 
neither  rises  nor  terminates  within  Germany,  flows  within 
it  for  more  than  a half  of  its  course,  and  forms  its  boundary 
for  more  than  a half  of  the  remainder.  After  these  coini 
the  Elbe,  strictly  speaking  the  greatest  river  of  Germany,  in 
asmuch  as  its  whole  basin  lies  within  it.  the  Oder.  ^Ve^er, 
Main,  Neckar,  Mosel,  Ems,  and  Eider— all  of  whicn  are  navi- 
gable. 

Climate,  Vegeintiem.  and  Zoology. — Though  Germany  ex- 
tends over  10°  of  latitude,  its  mean  annual  temperature  is 
remarkably  unifoi  m,  excepting  the  limited  district  S.  of  the 
Alps,  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  Triest  being  58^ 
Excluding  this  district,  the  mean  annual  differenee  does  not 
exceed  5°.  the  range  being  between  45°  and  50°.  This  uni- 
formity is  owing  mainly  to  the  different  elevations  ot  the 
surface,  the  low  plains  of  the  N.  having  a higher,  while  the 
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hills  ar  d jdateaus  r»f  the  S.  have  a lower  temperature,  thaa 
their  l.vU:  ides  ini^ht  seem  to  indicate.  The  idiniate.  how- 
ever. .8  III  re  contiiieatal  than  insular,  and  hence  the  ranjfe 
or  the  ttieraiometer  is  very  consideralile ; and  delicate  plants, 
which  grow  viiornusly.  and  receive  their  full  supply  of  heat 
In  summer,  often  perish  by  the  keen  fr  ists  of  winter,  both 
the  Rhine  at  .Mannheim,  and  the  Danube  at  Vienna,  usually 
reodvc  a coatlnir  of  ice.  The  mildest  climate  is  enjoyed  by 
the  valleys  of  tiie  Rhine  and  the  Main,  where  both  the 
almond  and  chestnut  are  matured.  The  cultivation  of  the 
vi  le  is  general  S.  of  51°  N.  latitude,  and  .\.  of  that  parallel 
it  ceases  to  be  jirofitable.  With  the  e.xception  of  the  lofiier 
mountain  districts,  where  the  surface  is  tit  only  fir  pasture, 
(and  often  where  even  that  tails,  richer  treasures  are  found 
beneath  it.)  the  growth  of  all  the  ordinary  cereals  is  univer- 
sal. and  in  some  parts  to  suidi  an  t*ctent  as  to  leave  a large 
surplus  for  export.  Potatoes,  hemp,  and  tiax  al.so  form  most 
important  crops,  and  in  many  parts  tobacco  and  hops  are 
cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  forests  are  of  great 
3x  ent.  particularly  in  the  mountain  districts  as  indicated 
by  their  mimes  of  Schwarz wald.  (black  Forest.)  bbhinerw.dd, 
(bohemian  Forest.)  Thiiringerwald.  (Thuringian  Forest.)  Ac. 
They  abound  in  all  the  tinest  trees  of  the  temperate  zone, 
and  furnish  timber  which  ctinuot  be  sui-p;tssed.  The  cen- 
tral plateiiu  is  more  sparingly  wooded,  but  the  K.  part  of 
the  .N.  plain  has  extensive  trai'ts  of  oaks  and  beeches  aloog 
the  shores  of  the  baltic.  and  of  pine,  with  a considerable  in- 
termixture of  birch  in  the  interior.  Among  domestic  ani- 
mals, the  horned  cattle  of  the  districts  along  the  .North  Sea 
and  the  baltic.  the  slieep  of  Saxony.  Silesia,  bohemia,  and 
Moravia,  and  the  swine  of  Westphalia,  have  long  been 
fam  >us.  The  horse,  the  noblest  of  all.  appears  to  be  mu(di 
ueglei'ted.  (iame  is  very  abundant,  and  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  smaller  kinds,  the  boar  and  the  wolf,  fish  are 
very  numerous,  bolh  in  tlie  rivers  and  lakes,  but  do  not  in- 
clude many  of  the  finer  varieties. 

M.uuif.ictiiri’x. — liinens  are  made  in  every  part  of  Ger- 
many. but  more  especially  in  Westphalia,  Silesia,  bohemia, 
and  Saxony;  woollens  in  the  Prussian  provinces  of  the 
Rhiue.  Saxony,  brandenburg,  and  Silesia,  in  the  kingd  un 
of  Saxony,  in  Moravia,  and  b hernia ; cottons,  wbi.  h have 
increased  in  a remarkable  degree,  in  the  Prussian  jirovinces 
noted  above,  in  Saxony,  and  L'ppei'  and  liOwer  .\ustria:  silk, 
in  bowel’  .\ustria  and  the  Rhine  provinces,  where  even  the 
Lyons  fabii,-s  are  equalled.  The  manufactures  of  leather, 
of  nielals.  porcelain,  glass,  wax.  tobacco,  fancy  flowers,  straw 
hats,  musical  instruments,  watches,  clocks,  wooden  wares, 
including  toys.  Ac.,  are  likewise  important;  and  breweries 
and  distilleries  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere. 

liailuuijjx. — The  railway  system  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  Germany;  and  now'  extends  in  a connected  series 
(forming  in  the  N.  part  of  the  county  a close  network)  ♦Vom 
the  baltic  to  the  Alps,  and  from  the  North  Sea  to  Vienna, 
and  clo.se  upon  the  .Adriatic  at  Triest.  From  Hamburg. 
Vienna  may  be  reached  by  lines  passing  either  thiough  ber- 
lin  and  breslau.  or  through  Dresden  and  Prague:  and  .'Swit- 
zerland may  be  reached  either  by  lines  passi.ig  through 
Hanover  and  Frankf  irt,  or  through  beipsicand  Nuremberg. 
To  the  W.,  the  German  lines  connect  with  the  belgian  and 
French,  to  the  .N.  with  the  Danish  and  to  the  K.  with  the 
Russian  and  Hungarian  railways;  so  that  a traveller  starting 
from  Paris,  or  from  the  coast  terminus  of  any  of  the  French 
or  belgian  linesat  Havre,  boulogne, Calais.  Ostend.  .Antwerp, 
Ac.,  may  pursue  his  journey  by  railway  to  any  of  the  more 
important  towns  of  .Northern  and  Central  Germany,  or  even 
to  Cracow  and  Warsaw,  to  Vienna  and  Pesth;  and  in  a short 
time  he  will  also  be  able  to  reach  the  Adri.itic  at  Triest  or 
Cronstadt,  St.  Petersburg,  and  .Mo.scow.  The  entire  length 
of  railways  in  Germany  open  to  the  public  at  the  commence- 
of  lS5d  was  57dtj  miles;  of  which  113<i  were  in  .Austria,  ’ioo’i 
in  Prussia,  bti’iin  bavaria,2f4  in  Saxony, -l(i5  in  Hanover  189 
in  WUrtemburg;  193in  baden.  and  5b5  in  the  principalities. 
There  were  al.so  851  miles  of  rail  way  nearly  completed. 

J*e'>ple. — The  inhabitants  of  Germany  belong  to  two  prin- 
cip.il  stocks — Teutonic  or  Germans  proper,  and  Slaves,  or 
tho.se  of  the  Slavonic  race.  'J’he  latter,  who  originally  en- 
tered Germany  from  the  F.,  are  found  chiefly  in  Moravia, 
bohemia,  some  of  the  -Alpine  valleys  of  Styria  and  lllyri.-i, 
on  the  .N.  si  ipes  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  along  the  shores  of 
Pomerania;  though  of  one  stock,  they  are  known  in  dilferent 
districts  by  different  names — as  Czechs.  Wend.s,  Slowaks, 
Ac.  The  Teutonic  race,  which  is  by  far  the  most  numei’ous, 
and  which  accordingly  stamps  the  (■hara(!ter  of  the  people. 
Is  spr  ead  over  the  whole  of  the  .N'.,  W.,  and  S.  of  Germany. 
Tne  proportion  between  the  two  stocks  is  about  1 to  < 5. 
There  is  probably  clo.sely  ii.termingled  with  both  stocks 
the  temains  of  several  ancient  (.'eltic  tribes.  In  addition 
to  the  two  great  rac<*s  already  spoken  of.  the  Italians  pre- 
vail .m  the  S.  side  of  the  .Alps,  in  Tyrol.  Friuli,  and 
Istria ; and  French  in  the  Rhei  ish  provinces  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  Greeks.  Arm.-nians.  and  .lews 
scarcely  require  to  be  particularized.  With  respect  to  the 
religion,  the  Germans  are  chiedy  divided  between  the  Ro- 
man t'atholic  and  Protestant  churches.  The  following  table 
will  give  a general  idea  of  the  proportiou  iu  numbers  the 
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variou.s  races  bear  to  each  other,  and  also  of  their  di.strlbu 
tion  according  to  their  religious  belief: — 


Xaiionalitie.s. 

Religion, 

German 

Slaves 

French  ami  Walloons.. 
Jews 

•29.+1 10.000 
.5.580.000 

SlH  000 

Roman  Catholic 

Protesiant 

Jews 

.’21.0:)’2,00i.' 

.16  415  000 

Italians , 

Greeks  and  Arniinians 
Gypsies 

...’210.000 

Armenian 

Lanpunge.. — The  language  of  the  Slaves  include, s several 
dialects;  of  which  the  most  marked  are  tho.se  of  bohemia 
and  Moravia,  and  that  which  is  .spoken  in  Silesia,  and  is 
identical  with  Polish.  The  German  language,  an  offset  of 
the  Gothic,  in  like  manner  includes  a great  number  of  dia- 
lects; which,  however,  admit  of  being  reduced  to  the  two 
great  cla.s.ses  of  High  German.  {Hocii-DmLc/i.)  and  Low 
Germ.an  {Phitl-Diubch.)  The  Low  German  is  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  Lower  orders,  and  presents  itself  under  a great 
variety  of  modifications,  as  AlemannicMn  Switzerland.  Swa- 
bi:in  in  the  Schwarzw.ild  and  the  greater  part  of  AViirtem- 
berg.  bavarian  on  the  bavarian  plateau.  Ac.  High  German 
is  the  spoken  language  of  the  great  majority  of  the  educated 
cl.is.ses.  and.  in  fact,  the  only  proper  German  language,  be- 
cause the  only  one  which  is  written  and  printed.  This  dis- 
tinction it  owe.s,  not  so  much,  porhap.s.  to  its  intrinsic  supe- 
riority over  Low  German,  as  to  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  Luther  having  published  his  translation  of  the  bible  in 
it — a fact  e(|U.’illy  honor.-ible  to  the  Reformer  and  to  the 
Reformation:  to  the  Reformer,  as  indicating  the  consum- 
mate ability  with  which  he  had  perfinned  his  task;  and  to 
the  Refirmation,  as  proving  the  intellectual  supei’iority  of 
those  who  espoused  it.  and  the  close  connection  which  It 
established  between  religious  freedom  and  literary  progress. 
This  language,  from  its  peculiar  structure,  is  well  adapted 
to  a conci.se.  scientific  style;  and  yet,  from  its  gi’eat  tiexi- 
bility  and  full  open  vowel  .sounds,  its  richness  in  words,  its 
wondrous  cap.-icity  for  vari.itions  and  combinations,  and 
the  power  it  p assesses  of  expressing  with  clearness  and  pre- 
cision the  minutest  shades  of  meaning,  it  is  eijually  power- 
ful in  conveying  to  the  mind  the  most  exuberant  imagery 
anil  fanciful  ci-eations  of  the  poet,  and  the  profoundest  ideas 
of  the  mental  philosopher.  The  German  is  rich  in  standard 
works  in  every  branch  of'know'ledge  and  art.  In  philiv 
sophical  criticisms,  in  metaphysics,  and  in  some  departments 
of  poetry,  their  literature  takes  a higher  rank  than  fh;it  of 
any  other  nation. 

(imx/ihtfiim. — The  characteristic  feature  in  the  political 
institutions  of  Germany,  is  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
sovereignties  into  which  it  is  divided.  No  fewer  than  38 
states  ai-e  possessed  of  sovereign  rights,  and  the  modes  in 
which  they  exercise  them  are  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
de.ecription : some  claiming  powers  which  border  on  des- 
potism, others  presenting  themselves  under  the  form  of 
constitutional  monarchies,  in  which  the  popular  principle 
is  more  or  less  l.-irgely  developed;  and  others,  both  bear- 
ing the  name,  and  occasionally,  .though  not  always,  per- 
forming the  part  of  free  towns  or  repnlilics.  The  necessity 
of  a common  head,  under  which  all  the  forces  of  the.se  he- 
terogeneous bodies  might  be  concentrated,  and  made  avail- 
able for  the  common  defence,  was  felt  at  a very  early  perii'd; 
and  Germany  was  no  sooner  restored  to  nominal  indepen- 
dence, by  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
than  recourse  was  h.id  to  an  elective  monarchy:  accord- 
ing to  which,  those  states  called  Flectoral.  while  retaining 
their  individual  independence,  made  choice  tor  life  of  an 
emperor,  to  w h mi  they  swore  allegiance,  binding  them- 
selves to  him  and  to  each  other  in  an  indissoluble  league, 
offensive  and  defensive.  This  elective  monarchy,  est.a- 
blished  in  the  ninth  century,  underwent  many  modifica 
tions.  but  w'as  continued  by  a regular  succession  of  em- 
perors till  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centurv.  wben  it  was 
brought  to  a termination  in  the  person  of  Fran  is  1 1.,  who 
renounced  the  name  of  Fmperor  of  Germany  for  that  of 
Flmperor  of  Austria.  The  German  Frnpire  was  replaced 
temporarily  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  had 
for  its  object  mutu.’il  assistance  ai  d the  maintenance  of 
peace  among  the  confederate  parties,  which  consisted  of 
the  Kings  of  bavaria  and  Wi'.rteniberg.  and  several  pe'.ty 
sovereigns.  The  Confederation  was  established  at  I'aris, 
July  1’2.  1806,  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon.  Its  terri- 
tory was  considerably  augmented  from  time  to  time,  till  its 
dissolution  in  1814.  In  1815,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  esta- 
blislu*d  the  Germanic  Confederation,  composed  of  all  the 
German  Sta  es,  (see  table,  page  745.)  the  governments  of 
which  formed  an  alliance  to  .secure  to  their  respective  terri- 
tories the  integrity  of  their  law  s,  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order  within  their  dominions. 

The  affairs  of  the  confederation  are  managed  by  a repre- 
sentative assembly,  called  a Diet  (Buv<li‘s-Vf>r.iinti?ni>iiig,) 
which  meets  in  F'rankfort-on-the-Main.  (Austria  pi-esuiing,) 
and  sits  permanently,  but  h.-is  the  power  of  adjournment 
It  acts  either  as  a General  As.sembly  or  Plenum,  in  which 
every  state  has  one  or  more  votes,  according  to  rank,  llie 
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whole  number  beinji  69 ; or  in  a Minor  Assembly,  or  com- 
mittee. in  which,  as  the  whole  number  is  only  17,  the  larger 
states  have  no  more  than  a sin.i'le  vote,  and  the  interior  states 
only  parts  of  a vote:  several  of  them  bein^;  (trouped  to>te- 
ther  so  as  to  f^ive  sitigle  votes  by  d(detates:  thus,  while  11 
states  have  a vote  each.  27  states  have  only  si.x  joint  votes. 
The  initiative  is  vested  in  the  .Minor  A.s.sembly  or  commit- 
tee. whi  h arransies  the  business  generally,  and  decides 
what  matters  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  I'lenum  ; but  no 
organic  change  can  be  made  till  sanctioned  by  the  IMeiium; 
and  carried  by  a majority  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  vote.s. 
fu  regard  to  peace  and  war,  all  the  states  must  act  federa- 
tively;  in  (>iher  words,  no  individual  state  can  negotiate 
with  the  enemy  separately;  and  the  contingent  of  men  and 
money  which  each  must  contribute  is  fixed  generally  ac- 
cording to  the  population. 

Nu»e  nn,'/  Jfidnri/. — Nothing  is  known  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  (Jermany.  except  what  we  derive  from  the  Homans. 
In  the  time  of  .Julius  Cmsar,  the  Germans  (Germani)  were 
regarded  as  the  most  fnnnidal)le  and  warlike  of  all  the  Ku- 
topean  barbarians.  To  this  character  they  appear  to  have 
been  indelited  for  the  appellation  bv  which  they  were  known 
among  the  surrounding  nation.s.  Wf.hrnum.  i.  e..  “ war-man.” 
was  changed  by  the  Homans  into  di'nniin.  as  they  probably 
had  no  other  mode  in  which  they  could  indiiaite  more 
nearly  the  sound  of  the  harbai  ian  name.*  In  the  early  part 
of  the  tld  CT^ntury  the  Alemanni  or  Allemanni  appear  as  one 
of  the  most  consjiicuous  and  powerful  of  the  German  na- 
tions. if  they  were  not  rather  a union  of  various  nations,  as 
their  name  (Alleinannen.  all  men,  or  all  unr'x  of  men,)  would 
seem  to  im])ly.  Though  often  defeated,  the  .\llemanni  ha- 
rassed almost  continu.ally  the  Hotnan  frontier  on  the  side 
of  Germany,  during  the  decline  of  the  VVestm-u  Kmpire.  Hut 
having,  in  a sanguinary  battle,  been  utterly  routed  by  the 
Franks,  under  Clodwig.  in  496.  they  were  afterwards  united 
to  the  Suevi.  and  with  them  consolidated  into  a dukedom, 
called  the  Duchy  of  .\llemannia.  From  the  .Allemanni  the 
Freui-h  and  .Spanish  names  of  Germany.  AUemapne.  and  Al*'- 
are  derived.  The  Germanic  Empire  dates  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  by  whom  it  was  founded,  in  the  latter 
p.^rt  of  the  8th  century.  Conrad,  the  first  Duke  of  Franco- 
nia. was  elected  emperor  about  the  year  911.  from  which 
time  the  crown  of  Germany  remained  eh  ctive  till  18  iB.  when 
F'rancis  II.  abdicated  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany. 
After  the  Fren -h  revolution  of  February.  1848.  an  attempt 
was  made  to  replace  the  German  Diet  by  a representative 
parliament,  to  meet  at  F’rankfort-on-the-Main.  Suidi  a 
lody.  composed  of  .ot)0  representatives,  did  meet  in  Frank- 
fort. March  3l)th.  and  drew  up  a plan  of  representation; 
m accordance  with  which  the  first  Geiauan  National  As- 
sembly was  elected,  and  met  likewi.se  in  Frankfort.  May  18. 
1848.  This  Assembly  elected  Archduke  John  of  Austria 
tX)  be  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  Hegent.  {Ixeichsverwexer  ) of  this 
newly-constituted  German  Empire.  'I’he  same  prince  was, 
in  like  manner,  elected  Regent  by  the  Diet,  then  also  sitting 
in  Franl\fort.  and  with  this  transaction  the  existence  of  the 
Diet  may  be  said  to  have,  foi-  the  time  being  at  least,  vir- 
tually terminated.  The  newly-constituted  Assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a constitution  foi  theGerman  Empire,  which, 
however,  after  being  passed,  was  not  recognised  by  several 
important  states;  dissensions  ensued,  and.  on  May  30. 1849. 
the  Assembly  resolved  to  transf-r  its  place  of  meeting  to 
Stuttgart.  But  this  resolution  not  being  acquiesced  in  by 
the  government,  it  resolved  to  remain  in  Frankfort;  while 
a large  body  of  the  members  withdrew  to  Stuttgart,  where 
the  Geinnan  Parliament  was  summoned  for. June  6.  This 
proved  the  final  death-blow  to  that  Assembly,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  destined  to  play  so  important  a part  in  German 
history.  Subse(iuently.  Prussia  endeavored  to  form  aeon- 
federation  (Bnrui,)  with  herself  at  the  head  of  it.  This  plan 
was  opposed  by  sundry  states,  including  Austria:  which 
last,  proceeding  to  act  on  the  old  law  of  the  Confederation, 
by  which,  since  ISlo,  the  Diet  of  German  states  has  been 
annually  assembled  at  Frankfort,  convoked  the  Diet  for 
Mav  10.  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Prussia. 
With  the  exception  of  Prussia  and  Oldenburg,  all  the  states 
obeyed  this  summons.  Again  the  pretensions  of  Prussia 
to  form  and  head  a separate  confederation,  nearly  involved 
Germany  in  a general  war:  which  was.  however,  happily 
[uevented.  Meetings  between  the  ministers  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  took  place,  and  ditferences  were  so  far  arranged  that 
these  two  leading  powers,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
states,  united  in  attempting  to  re-constitute  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  Various  propositions  to  effect  this  object 
have  been  made,  but  no  definite  result  (February,  1852,) 
ha  1 Jieen  attained. 

ZoUrernn.  or  Cusfomx'  League. — This  celebrated  commer- 
cial union  was  formed  by  Prussia,  in  order  to  unite  the  va- 


* It  is  curious  to  observe  bow  often  ic,  in  a Teutonic  language 
is  ebauged  to  g in  a Roinanic.  Among  many  other  instance.s,  we 
may  cite  tlie  following;  Ger.  wehr,  Sp.  guerra,  Fr.  guerre. ; Eng., 
ward,  Sp.  gu'irda,  Fr.  gurde ; F.wf'.  waste,  Sp.  yo.vntr,  Fr.  gilter 
(originally  g aster  ;)  Eng.  wager,  Fr.  gager;  Eng.  warrant,  Fr. 
garantir  (aee  note  to  CORNWALL,  page  169  ; also,  Int.  XXVII., 
10.) 
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rious  German  states  fi>r  purposes  of  trade  and  commeTve, 
by  suppressing  the  rates  and  tariffs  which  each  had  esi.i 
blish.‘d.  and  fixing  both  a uniform  scale  and  mode  of  levy- 
ing, by  means  of  which  merchandise,  after  one  fixed  pay- 
ment on  the  tVontiers.  might  be  transmitted  ove*  the 
country  without  the  impediment  and  annoyance  of  i.’cw 
inspections  and  new  payments  on  the  frontiers  of  everr 
separate  state.  Having  no  compulsory  powers.  Prussia 
could  only  adopt  the  form  of  a voluntary  association,  an  1 
endeavor  to  allure  the  different  states  into  it.  by  convinc- 
ing them  of  its  accordajice  with  their  true  interests.  The 
success  has  been  very  remarkable,  and  the  Zollverein  now 
embraces  an  area  of  131,615  geographical  square  miles,  and 
a population  of  28.534.399,  being  63  ()8  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
ari-a.  and  64-35  per  cent,  of  the  population  ; the  several  states 
included  in  this  union  will  be  found  marked  with  an  a.ste- 
risk  (*)  in  the  preceding  Table,  page  745. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  into  eleven  of  the  sUites  and  one  free  city, 
incluiled  in  the  German  Zollverein.  viz:  Baden.  Bavaria, 
Brunswick,  Frankfort.  Ilesse-Cassel.  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  Lu.x- 
emburg.  .Nassau.  Prussia.  Saxony.  Thuringia,  and  Wilrtem- 
burg.  for  two  years,  1851  and  18.V2: 


18.5-2. 

I 1H51. 

1 

1 1852. 

1851. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

1 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Cotton  wool 

6i;h.;i44 

590,809 

Rice 

1591,  -20 

388,943 

Cotton  yarn 

4(>7..5iW 

1 489.4.50 

Molasses 

1 -20,407 

5,595 

Colton  nianiit'ac. 

T.oKO 

8.151 

Tohaceo  iti  leaves 

Iron,  raw 

2, -281  ..-iO.) 

-2,-284.1.7 

and  stetns 

335,714 

■291 .882 

Iron,  niannfac... 

99,092 

71,927 

Tobiicco,  in  roll 

l-'L-ix  and  Inunp, 

atid  cut 

1 11, .577 

11.40-2 

275,107 

"243,004 

Cigars 

17,900 

31,013 

Linen  yarn 

72,127 

50,040 

SniiO’ 

100 

Linen  and  hem- 

•Sugar  

803,170 

781.107 

pen  goods 

6,477 

6,254 

Oil,  in  casks 

74,705 

51.4-2  7 

Brandy,  of  all 

Silk  goods 

3,371 

3.310 

kind's 

.33,747 

34,211 

Half-silk  goods. . 

1,972 

1,94  4 

Wines 

203.407 

216.062 

Tallow 

30,374 

14,109 

Batter 

4.5. 7H0 

•24. -277 

M'oollen  yarn.. . . 

70,140 

09  33.1 

Kroits 

164.790 

14.5.-284 

Wostllen  goods.. . 

19,900 

■21,318 

.Spiecs 

51.116 

54,881 

Silk,  raw | 

15.870 

14,870 

Coltee 

944,715 

905.179 

Whale  oil 

141,3.54 

211  .-21)7 

Cocoa 

14, ,531 

11,983 

Herrings 

-.00,035 

-27-2,571 

The  total  amountof  duties  collected  in  the  different  States, 
composing  the  Zollverein  in  1S51  was  $16,2^9, -235.  and  in 
1852.  $16,f:8S.8()4.  of  which  $16.640. 845  were  import  duties, 
.$-2:’.0,9i4  export,  and  .'|257.01.5  transit  duties  Of  theaniount 
collected  in  1852.  the  four  powers  which  received  the  largest 
shares  were.  Prussia.  ,$8  3 0,286;  Bavaria.  $2,265,147; 
Saxony.  $947.977 : tViirtemberg.  $903. .506.  The  duty  col- 
lected on  17.229.3.50  quintals  of  beet-root,  for  manufacturing 
into  sugar,  was  $1. ‘206. 054.  The  manuficture  of  sugar  from 
beet-root  has  increased  rapidly,  and  it  was  estimated  that  in 
1853  the  amount  would  be  nearly  doubled. 

There  formerly  existed  what  was  called  the  Customs- 
Union  of  Hanover,  but  the  states  composing  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lippo-Schaumburg,  about  two  years  since  1 ecame 

absorbed  in  the  German  Zollverein. .Adj.  and  inhab. 

Gkrman;  (^Ger.  Deutsch.  doi  h;  Fr.  Allemand,  ; It. 

Tei)e.sco,  ta  d^s'ko;  Sp.  .Aleman,  d l.A-min'.) 

G EIPM  A.N  Y,  a township.  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.744. 

GERMANY,  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  Pennsylvania. 

GER.MEHSHEl  M.  gh^R'mers-hlme'.  (anc.  Vi/cux.Iufliusf)  a 
fortified  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Rhine.  8 miles  S.S.AV.  of 
Speyer.  Pop  2-200.  Near  it  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Fried- 
richsbuhl,  Avhere  Rudolph  of  Ilapshurg  died,  a.  d.  1-291. 

GERMl,  gh^R'mee,  a village  of  Persia,  province  of  Azer- 
baijan. 1-20  miles  N.E.  of  Tabreez.  It  is  large,  and  its  inha- 
bitants are  ri(-h  in  flocks  and  cattle. 

GERMOE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

GERNRODE.  gheKnb-o'deh,  a town  of  Germany,  duchy  of 
Anhalt  Bernburg,  13  miles'S.S.E.  of  llalberstadt.  Pop.  2193. 

GERNSBACII,  gh^fRns'bdK,  a town  of  Germany,  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  Murg.  17  miles  S W.  of  Cai  lsruhe. 
Pop.  2-265.  Near  it  is  the  castle  of  Eberstein. 

GERNSIIEIM.  gh^Rnsthinie,  a town  of  Germany,  grand- 
duchy  of  He.s.se-Darmstadt,  on  the  Rhine.  11  miles  S.W.  of 
Darmstadt.  Pop.  2843.  It  is  named  in  annals  dating  as  far 
back  as  773.  and  has  a castle,  and  a remarkal  le  tow-n-hall. 

GE HOLSTEIN,  g;Vrol-stTne',a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  34 
miles  N.  of  Treves,  with  mineral  baths.  Pop.  7‘20. 

GEROLZIIOFEN.  g;Prolts-ho'fen,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  .an 
affluent  of  the  Main, ‘20  miles  N.E.  of  AViirtzburg.  P.2160. 

GEROMltl,  a village  of  France.  See  Gkraromer. 

GERONA,  .TERONA.  or  XERONA,  H.A-rohid.  (anc.  Grrvrtf~ 
da.)  a city  of  Spain,  capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name, 
on  the  Ter,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ofia.  52  miles  N.E.  of 
Barcelona.  Pop.  7661.  It  stands  below  the  fortified  height 
of  Monjuiz.  its  only  remaining  out-work.  The  toAvn  is  partly 
enclosed  by  walls.  Principal  edifices,  theCathedral.  a fine  and 
conspicuous  building  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  college 
church  of  San  Felice,  the  Capuchin  Convent,  with  an  .Arar 
bian  bath,  the  diocesan  school,  with  a large  library,  .soveraj 
hospitals,  and  9 convents.  Gerona  has  manufactures  of 
coarse  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  .soap,  and  paper, 
but  little  trade.  It  was  erected  into  a bishopric  by  Charla- 
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tnagT«e,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  a sub- 
delej.f'ite  of  police,  and  a military  governor.  It  has  been 
Meveral  times  blockaded,  especially  by  Philip  V.  in  the  war 
of  the  succession,  and  in  18U9  by  the  French  under  Auge- 
reau.  who  lost  15,000  men  here  in  seven  mouths. 

GHHONA,  a maritime  province  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia. 
Doundert.  X by  France,  E.  and  S.E.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
Area.  2413  square  miles.  Capital.  Oerona.  Pop.  262  594. 

GEKKANS,  gh^rhanz,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Corn  wall. 

GEKRESIIEIM,  gh^R^aes-hlme',  a town  of  Khenish  Prus- 
sia. 4 miles  E.  of  Diisseldorf.  with  a station  on  the  railway, 
thence  to  Elberfeld.  Pop.  1090. 

GEKKI,  n^R-Ree^,  (aac.  Accr/ris.?)  a market-town  of  Spain, 
69  miles  N.E.  of  Lerida,  on  the  Xoguera.  Pop.  519. 

GEK'RON,  GARGION  or  GAICON,  a conspicuous  head- 
land of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Antrim,  on  the  Irish  Sea, 
between  Glenarm  and  Red  Ray.s,  6 miles  N.  ofGlenarm. 

GEIPRY  POST,  a township  of  Chautauqua  co.,  New  York, 
Pop.  1315. 

GERS.  zhaiR,  (anc.  ^gericus?)  a river  of  France,  joins  the 
Garonne  near  A.geu,  after  a course  of  75  miles. 

GERS.  a department  in  the  S.W.  of  F'rance,  formed  of  a 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Gascony.  Area.  2390  square 
miles..  Pop.  in  1661,  -Jb.uol.  Surface  mostly  covered  with 
ramiticatioDS  of  the  Pyrenees.  Principal  rivers,  the  Gers. 
Save.  Gimone,  Raise,  and  Adour,  all  having  a N.  course. 
Much  of  this  department  consists  of  heaths  and  waste  land. 
Soil  infertile,  and  scarcely  enough  corn  is  rai.sed  for  home 
consumption.  Wine  is  produced  much  beyond  consump- 
tion. and  a good  deal  of  it  is  converted  into  Armagnac 
brandy.  Many  mules  are  reared  for  the  Spanish  markets. 
Gei'S  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements:  principal  towns, 
Auch  (the  capital.) Condom,  Lectouie,  Lonibez,and  Mirande. 

GERS.4U,  gh^R'sdw.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Schwytz.  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Pop. 
1361.  inclusive  of  its  small  territory,  which  formed  an  in- 
dependent state  from  1390  to  1798. 

GERSFELD,  gh^Rstf^lt.  a market-town  of  Ravaria.  circle 
of  Lower  Franconia,  on  the  Rhdn,  with  3 castles.  Pop.  1760. 

GERSTETTEN.  gh^R'st^t'ten,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg,  8 
miles  S.W.  of  Ileidenheim.  Pop.  1524. 

GERSTILtFEN,  gh^Kst'ho'fen,  a station  on  the  Royal  Ra- 
vaiian  Railway,  between  Augsburg  and  Nordheim. 

GEKS'IU.NGEN,  gh§Rs't06ng-en,  a village  of  Germany,  in 
Saxe-Weimar,  on  the  Thuringian  Railway,  11  miles  W.  of 
Eisenach,  on  the  Werra.  Pop.  1465. 

GERTKUYDENRERG.  See  Geertruidenberg. 

G ETt  U\  1).\.  See  Geron.v. 

GERUS.\LEMME.  See  Jerusalem. 

GEI!Z.\T.  zh^R'zi',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Puy- 
de-I>6me.  4 miles  N.E.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  in  18.52.  2-594. 

G ERZE.N,  gh?^Rt'sen.  or  GERZENSEE.  gh&Rt'.sen-.sAt,  a vil- 
lage of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Rern.  on  a 
»mall  lake  of  the  same  name;  among  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  are  the  cone  of  the  Niesen.  and  the  mural  precipices 
of  the  Stockhorn.  It  has  an  old  and  a new  castle.  Pop.  808. 

GESElvE.  gA-z.Vkeh.  or  GESECKE.  ga-zAk'keh.  a town  of 
Prussia,  in  Westphalia.  26  miles  N.E.  of  Arnsberg.  Pop.  3210. 
It  has  a nunnery  for  noble  ladies. 

G ESER ICII-SEE,  gA'zer-iK-sAt.  a lake  of  Prussia.  27  miles 
E.  of  Marieiiwerder.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  15 miles;  breadth, 
3 miles. 

GESORIACUM.  See  Roulogne. 

GESl’UNS.\ltT.  zhAs'iiuNo'saR',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Mezi6res.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2192. 

G ESSEN  AY,  a town  of  Rohemia,  20  miles  from  Runtzlau. 

G ESSO-PALEN  A.  jiV.so-pA-la/nd,  a village  of  Naple.s.  pro- 
vince of  AbruzzcvCitra.  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chieti.  Pop.  .3070. 

GESTK.  zhAs'tA/,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Maine-et-Loire,5  miles  W.S.W.  of  Reaupreau.  Pop.  1993. 

GESTEL.  nA.sftel.  a village  of  tin*  Netherlands,  province 
of  North  Rrabant.  4 miles  S.E.  of  Roi.s-le-Duc.  Pop.  2000. 

G ES'TINGTirORPE  or  GUES/TINGTIIORPE,  a parish  of 
Englajid.  co.  of  E.s.sex. 

GESTKIKLAND.  GASTRIKLAND,  (Gastrikland.)  yW- 
trik-lAnd'.  or  GESTRICIA,  j§s-trishte-a.  a former  province  of 
Sweden,  forming  now  the  S.  part  of  Getlebnrg's  hen. 

G 1-STUHl.  jAs-toc/ree.  a village  on  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
divi.sion.  and  about  28  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1779. 

GESUALDO.  jA-soo-lPdo.  a town  of  Naples.  pro\  ince  of 
Prin(  ip:ito  Ultra.  2 miles  S.W.  of  Frigento.  Pop.  3200. 

GET.4FE.  iiA-td'fA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  8 miles 
6.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  2800. 

G ET'TVSRl'RG,  a post-borough,  capital  of  Adams  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Hanover  Rranch  of  the  Northern 
Central  R.R..  114  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  and  36  miles  S.W. 
of  Harrisburg.  It  stand.s  on  elevated  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  a fertile  farming  country.  The  court-house  and  public 
ottices  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  snftieiently  commodions;  the 
[)rivate  dwellings  are  generally  built  in  a neat  and  substan- 
tial manner.  The  Lutheran  'I'heological  Seminary  of  this 
place,  founded  in  1826,  has  a library  of  10,000  volnnies.  The 
ttiwn  is  also  tlu!  seat  of  Pennsylvania  College,  a flourishing 
iiulitution.  The  buildings  occupied  by  these  iustitutiuus 
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are  large  and  beautiful  edifices.  The  town  contains  2 hauk»^ 
2 academies.  8 churches,  and  3 newspaper  ottices.  On  the 
2d  and  3d  of  July,  1863,  the  Union  army  gained  a great  and 
important  victory  over  that  of  the  rebels  under  General  Lee 
at  this  place.  Copper  is  said  to  be  found  in  several  places 
near  this  town.  Pop.  in  1850,  2150;  in  1S60,  2390. 

GETT’YSRURG,  a post-village  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio,  102 
miles  W.  of  Columbus. 

GEULE,  Ho’leh,  (Ger.  pron.  goifieh,)  a .stream  of  Holland, 
rises  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  fif)wing  N.W.,  falls  into  the 
Meuse.  5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Mae.stricht.  Length,  33  miles. 

GfiVAUDAN.  zhA'vo'dSxo',  an  old  divi.«ion  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Languedoc,  now  comprising  the  departments 
of  Haute  Loire  and  Lozere.  Its  capital  was  Mende. 

GEVELSRERG.  g.A'fels  b§RG'.  a village  of  Westphalia,  20 
miles  S.  of  Dortmund,  on  the  railway  thence  to  Elberfeld. 

GEVREY,  zheh-vr.A/.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
C6te  d’Or,  on  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway,  10  miles  S.  of 
Dijon.  Pop.  1538. 

GEWITSCII.  gAt^itch.  (IMoravian.  (rcwfcz/.o,  gA-vitchfiio,) 
a town  of  Moravia.  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rrilnn.  Pop.  2420. 

GEX,  zhAx.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ain,  capital 
of  arrondissement,  and  formerly  the  fo.-tified  capital  of  a 
small  territory,  now  annexed  to  Switzerland,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Jura  Mountains,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Geneva.  Pop.  2874. 

GEYER,  ghi'er.  a town  of  Saxony,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Zwickau.  Pop.  .3.561. 

GEYERSRERG.  See  Geiersberg. 

GEYSERS  or  G RISERS.  See  Icelanp. 

G II A D A Ml  S.  G H AD  A M ES.  or  G A D A MTS.  gi-dA'mis  or  gA- 
dAmss'.  a town  of  North  Africa,  in  an  oasis  of  the  .same  name, 
in  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  310  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tripoli:  lat.  360  5' 
N..  Ion. 8°  24' 23"  E.  It  is  surrounded  with  ruined  walls:  the 
houses  are  generally  three  and  four  stories  in  height,  built 
in  the  Jloorish  style:  streets  narrow  and  winding,  covered 
in.  and  dark,  haring  only  small  open  spaces  here  and 
there  to  admit  the  light;  they  are  thus  constructed  to  ex- 
clude the  summer  heats,  and  the  rigorous  blasts  of  winter. 
Pop.  about  3000. 

GIIARA  or  GARRA.  gAr'rl,  a village  of  Sinde,  on  the 
N.W.  border  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  and  25  miles  from  its 
bank  ; lat.  24°  44'  N.,  Ion.  67°  36'  E. 

GIIARA  or  G.ARR  A,  a small  stream  in  Finde,  flowing  past 
the  village  of  the  .^ame  name,  and  falling  into  a long  creek, 
opening  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  10  miles  E.  of  Kurrachee : 
lat.  24°  4.5' N.,  Ion.  67°  10' E. 

GII.ARA  or  GARRA.  gArhA,  the  name  given  to  the  Sub 
lej  River,  in  the  Punjab,  from  the  in. flux  of  the  Reas,  .34  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Amritseer.  to  that  of  theChenaub  near  Ooch,  a dis- 
tance of  about  260  miles,  throughout  which  it  forms  the  W. 
boundary  of  Rajpoetana  and  Rhawlpoor.  At  its  commence- 
ment it  is  from  200  to  270,  and  at  its  termination  500  yards 
across. 

GIIARDKTA,  a town  in  Algeria.  See  Garp.aia. 

GHARMY,  gaRfinee,  a village  in  the  Libyan  De.sert,  be- 
longing to  Egypt,  about  330  mili'S  W.S.W.  of  Calio,  on  a 
height  overlooking  some  ruius.  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

GHASSA.  gds'sA.  (written  al.so  GASSA.)  a town  of  North- 
ern Ilindnst.an,  in  Rootan.  on  the  Tchin-Choo  (Tchin-tchiu) 
River:  lat.  27°  56'  N..  lor.  89°  18'  E. 

GH  AT.  gdt  an  oa.sis  of  Africa,  in  the  Sahara.  S.  of  Tripoli, 
and  S.W;  of  Moorzook  ; lat.  25°  N..  Ion.  11°  15'  E. 

GHAUTS,  gawts,  'Phe.  two  mountain  chains  which  bor- 
der the  coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan.  diverging 
from  each  other  northward  at  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  lat.  11° 
20'  N.,  Ion.  76°  E..  and  enclo.sing  E.  and  W.  the  Deccan,  or 
great  table-land  of  South  1 ndia. — The  E.vstern  Gh.auts  stretch 
N.E.  for  about  500  miles,  broken  through  hy  the  Cavery 
and  Pennar.  to  the  Ki.stnah  River.  Greate.st  height  hlK)ut 
.3000  feet.  Summits  usually  rocky  and  bare. — The  Western 
Gm.vuts  extend  through  13°  of  lat..  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  banks  of  the  Taptee.  with  a short  but  remarkable  break, 
the  Paulghautcherry  Pass,  S.  of  the  Neilgherries.  Ave- 
rage distance  from  the  sea.  30  to  40  miles:  average  eleva- 
tion. between  .3000  and  5000  feet.  The  highest  summit 
of  the  Neilgherries  is  9941  feet.  They  are  commonly  ab- 
rupt on  the  W.  side,  and  crowned  with  fine  forests  of  bam- 
boo, rattan,  poon,  and  the  fine.st  teak  known.  The  term 
Ghaut  signifies  a pa.ss  through  a range  of  hills,  but  has 
been  transferred  to  the  general  mountain  range. 

GHAYN.  glue  or  KIIAIN,  kine,  a town  of  East  Persi.a, 
2"0  miles  E.N.E.  of  Yezd.  on  the  route  into  Afghanistan, 
with  a fortress,  and  some  manufactvires  of  felt  and  carpets. 

GIIAZ'IPOOR'  or  GHAZ'EEPOOR',  a town  of  Rritish  In- 
dia. the  capital  of  a small  district  of  its  own  name,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Ganges.  38  miles  E.N.E.  of  Renares.  Princij)al 
buildings,  the  fine  but  dilapidated  Faracenic  palace  of  Cos- 
sim  Alee  Khan,  now  used  for  a custom-house,  n new  f<  rt, 
convenient  military  cantonments,  the  church,  school,  and 
jail:  and  on  the  parade-ground,  the  mausoleum  of  the  Mar 
quis  Pornwallis.  who  died  here  in  1805. 

GHERRARA.  ga-br.^'bi.  a town  of  Persia,  in  Irak  Ajfr 
mee.  about  5 miles  N.W.  of  Ispahan. 

GHEBSE,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Qsb8£u. 
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GHEDT,  g.Vdee,  a villasre  of  Lombardy,  9 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Brescia,  with  a castle.  Pop.  3.500. 

G II  EDM  AN,  g6d-inan^,  a town  of  East  Persia,  18  miles  S. 
of  Herat. 

GIIEEL  or  GEEL,  gail.  a town  of  Belgium.  proTince,  and 
26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  7038.  From  time  imme- 
morial. idiotic  or  insane  persons  of  peaceable  habits  from 
the  neighboring  proviiices^have  been  boarded  here  in  farm- 
houses, &c.  In  1839  the  number  of  them  was  079. 

GHEKSAN  or  GIIISA.N,  ghee'sdiP.  a seaport  town  of 
Arabia,  on  the  Bed  Sea,  84  miles  N.N.W.  of  Loheia,  lat.  16° 
45'  N..  Ion.  42°  3'  E. 

GHEEZEII.*  GIIIZEII,  GTZEII,  GEEZEII,  ghee'zfh.  or 
JIZEII,  jee^/.eh,  a town  of  .Middle  Egypt,  in  a province 
ct  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  3 miles  S.IV. 
Cairo,  and  famous  for  its  vicinity  to  the  great  Pyramids: 
the  largest  of  these,  being  that  attributed  to  Cheops,  is  7()3| 
feet  square  at  its  foundation,  covering  13  acres,  and  rising  to 
460  feet  in  height.  See  Pvramid.s. 

GilEIVAlI,  g.Vvi,  a village  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia. 
16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Tsmeed.  (Nicomedia.)  near  the  Sakareeyah 
River,  (anc.  Satigai-ius.)  It  is  said  to  have  400  houses. 

GHELENJEEK  or  GHELEND.IIK,  gi-l^n-jeek/,  written 
also  GIIELENCIII K,  a bay  and  seaport  of  Circassia,  on 
the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea;  lat.  (of  fort)  44°  33' 24" 
N.,  Ion.  38°  3'  15"  E.  The  bay  is  about  1 mile  wide  at  the 
entrance  with  7 and  7^  fathoms  water  in  the  middle.  It 
atfords  good  anchorage. 

GIIELUW'E,  ni-lii^'^eh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
West  Flanders.  9 miles  S.E.  of  Ypres.  Pop.  3718. 

GlIEMLEK,  a town  of  A.sia  .Minor.  See  Giiio. 

GIIEMME,  gh§m'm.i.  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  pro- 
vince. and  14  miles  N.IV.  of  Novara.  Pop.  2935. 

GIIENNEH  or  GIIENEII.  a towt»  of  Egypt.  See  Keneh. 

GIIE.ST,  gh&nt,  (Fr.  Gaud,  gfixo.  Flem.  Gend.  H^nt;  Sp. 
Gante,  gdnTa;  L.  Gande  and  Gaadavum.)  a famous  fortified 
city  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the  province  of  East  Flanders, 
in  a fertile  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lys  with  the 
Scheldt;  on  the  Terneuzen  Canal,  which  communicates 
with  the  sea,  admitting  vessels  drawing  15  feet  water,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Ostend  to  Brussels.  31  miles  N.W.  of 
Bru.ssels.  It  occupies  a triangular  space,. above  8 miles  in 
circuit,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  defended  by  a strong  citadel, 
and  entered  by  7 gates.  In  the  interior,  the  most  striking 
feature  is  the  great  number  of  canals  which  branch  off  from 
the  Lys  in  all  directions;  and.  forming  a kind  of  net-work 
within  the  town,  divide  it  into  20  islands,  communicating 
with  each  other  by  42  large,  and  40  small  bridges.  Another 
striking  feat  uie  is  the  number  of  fine  pi  omenades;  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  Coupure,  formed  by  rows  of 
trees  along  the  Bruges  Canal,  'i'he  town  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  built.  In  some  of  the  older  parts,  the  streets  are  often 
dark,  and  so  narrow,  that  two  cairiages  can  scarcely  pass; 
heie  many  of  the  houses  have  gable  fronts,  which  ri.se  tier 
above  tier,  presenting  a very  fantastic  appearaiice;  in  the 
other  (juarters.  the  streets  are  in  general  straight  and  spa- 
cious, with  rows  of  handsome  houses  fronting  caTials  en- 
closed by  magnificent  quays.  There  are  a great  number  of 
squares,  among  the  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  Marche- 
du-Vendredi.  (“  Friday  Market,”)  where  the  weekly  market 
is  held,  and  where,  in  early  times,  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
were  inaugurated,  and  the  trades  unions  used  to  rendez- 
vous; the  Cauter  or  Parade,  planted  with  lime-trees,  and 
surrounded  by  elegant  edifices;  the  I’lain  de  St.  Pierre,  a 
large  space  used  e.«pecially  fir  reviews  and  military  exer- 
cises; the  Corn-market,  near  the  centre  of  the  town:  the 
Place  yt.  Pharailde.  where  the  gate  of  the  castle  of  the 
Counts  of  Flanders  still  stands:  and  the  Plaine-des-Kecol- 
lets.  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  fine  mansions  and 
hotels.  Before  leaving  the  squares  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  near  the  Marche-du-Vendredi,  there  is  an  enor- 
mous cannon  18  feet  long.  lO  feet  in  circuit,  and  nearly  3 
feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  evidently  a prototype  or  twin-si.ster 
ofthe famous  Mons  Meg.  nowin  Edinburgh  Castle.  Itissur 
named  DulleGriete,  equivalent  in  Flemish  to  .Mad  NIargaret. 

The  principal  buildings  are  the  Cathedral  of  yt.  Bavon,  a 
vast  structure,  somewhat  heavy  in  its  exterior,  but  within 
finely  proportioned  and  richly  decoi  ated.  possessed  of  many 
interesting  monuments  and  fine  jiaintings;  the  Church  of 
yt,  Nicolas,  the  oldest  in  Ghent;  the  Church  of  yt.  Michael, 
with  a celebrated  crucifixion  by  Vandyk;  theChurch  of  St. 
Pierre,  with  a beautiful  dome,  and  a facade  adorned  with 
Corinthian  columns:  the  llOtel-de-Ville,  composed  of  two 
buildings,  the  one  of  the  seventeenth  century,  combining 
three  distinct  orders  of  architecture,  and  the  other  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  florid  Gothic;  the  llotel-de-l’Gctroi. 
(custom-house,)  decorated  with  Doric  and  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters; the  Beffroi,  (belfry,)  a lofty  .square  tower,  surmounted 
by  a gilded  dragon,  and  containing  a fine  chime,  a clock, 
and  several  bells,  one  of  w hich  weighs  nearly  five  tons,  the 


• It  is  a curious  fact,  that  there  is  the  same  difference  in  the 
/Ound  of  this  and  many  other  names  among  the  Arabs  as  wo 
might  suppose  would  arise  among  Englishmen  attempting  to  pro- 
nounce oizeh;  some  making  the  Q hard,  others  so/l. 


new  Palais-de-Justice.  a handsome  structure,  intended  both 
to  accommodate  the  courts  of  law.  and  serve  as  an  exchatige; 
the  Maison-de- Force,  (house  of  correction.)  an  immei  se  ,)cta 
gonal  building;  the  Beguinajc.  a huge  nunnery,  surroumied 
by  a wall  and  moat,  and  occupied  by  about  6l)(i  inmates;  and 
the  new  'I'heatre.  on  w hi.  h the  municipality  are  said  ti>  have 
expended  lOO.OOOL  The  principal  literary  and  scientific  and 
othei-  institutions  are  the  University,  a handsome  modem 
structure,  finished  in  1820  adorned  with  a noble  Corinthian 
portico,  modelled  on  the  Pantheon  at  Home,  and  h.tving  a 
ynuseum  of  natural  history,  a library  of  60.0(10  volumes,  and 
an  attendance  of  about  350  students;  an  athena  um.  ei)is 
copal  seminary,  industrial  school,  academy  of  (lainting. 
.sculpture,  and  architecture,  a superior  primary  school,  s d- 
entific,  literary,  and  musical  societies,  a deaf  and  dumb  in- 
stitution, a lunatic  a.sylum.  and  a andett  matriinunude.  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  associations  of  the  town,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  legitimation  of  natural  children:  tlie 
.lardin-des-Plantes.  (botanic  g.arden.)  boasted  of  as  the  finest 
in  Belgium:  and  the  General  Hospital.  Ghent  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  seat  of  courts  of  primary  resort  and  com- 
merce: of  a superior  appeal  court  for  both  East  and  M est 
Flanders,  and  of  a court  of  a.ssize. 

The  extent  to  which  the  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on 
in  Ghent,  has  procured  it  the  surname  of  the  Belgian  Man- 
chester. It  absorbs  about  $8.()(.0.(  00  of  capital  gives  em 
ployment  to  .30,000  workmen.  aTid  pi-oduces  about  a million 
of  pieces  of  calico,  plain  and  printed.  'I'he  other  manutac- 
tures  of  importance  are  refined  sugar,  common  and  table 
linen,  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  serge,  silk.  lace,  thread,  rib- 
bons, hosiery,  wax-cloth,  oil.  chenHcal  products,  armor, 
physical,  mathematical,  and  surgical  histruments  artides 
in  steel,  bronze,  and  crystal,  carriages,  paper,  hats,  delfU 
ware,  tobacco,  starch,  &c.  'I'here  are  also  extensive  ma- 
chine works,  roperies,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  distil- 
leries. The  trade  in  corn,  oil  seeds,  wine,  and  Flemish  linen 
— particularly  the  last,  which  has  here  one  of  its  chief  en- 
trepot.s — is  very  important.  Every  Friday,  about-  18.00v 
pieces  of  linen  are  exposed  for  sale:  an  1 several  of  the  an 
nual  fairs  are  very  numerously  frefiuented. 

The  origin  of  Ghent  is  uncertain.  It  is  first  mentioned  a? 
a town  in  the  seventh  century,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
acquired  much  importance  till  the  twelfth  century,  when 
its  fortifications  were  completed.  .At  this  time  it  only  occu- 
pied the  space  contained  between  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt’ 
but.  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  nearly  as 
large  as  at  pre.sent.  and  so  much  larger  than  Baris  then  was, 
as  to  justify  the  bnnmot  long  afterwards  u.'-ed  by  Charles 
— Jp  mett7-uix  Paris  dans  mna  Gand  (Gant.i*  In  the  bloody 
feuds  which  agitated  Flajiders  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Ghent  took  a leading,  but  not  always  a 
successful  pait:  and  repeatedly,  by  the  turbulence  of  its 
citizens,  provoked  a fearful  letribution.  In  1309.  when  the 
county  of  Flanders  passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy. Ghent  followed  its  fortunes,  but  shortly  afterwards 
revolted:  and,  notwithstanding  seven  reverses,  in  one  of 
which  it  lost  20.000.  and  in  another  10.000  of  its  citizens, 
scarcely  ceased  to  be  prosperous.  'I’he  spirit  of  revolt,  how- 
ever. was  subdued:  and  Charles  the  Bold  was  peacefully 
crowned  at  Ghent  in  1407.  In  1500,  Charles  V.  was  born 
at  Ghent,  and  eighteen  years  after  succeeded  to  the  most 
extensive  monarchy  which  had  existed  in  Europe  from  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  'I'he  Gantois  appear  to  have  dreaded 
a colli.sion  with  such  a power:  but  at  la.st.  in  1557.  when  an 
extraordinary  subsidy  was  demanded,  broke  out  in  open 
resistance.  Severe  punishment  soon  followed,  and  the  citi- 
zens. in  addition  to  other  enormou.s  fines,  were  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  erection  of  a citadel,  intended  to  keep  them  in 
bondage.  Ghent  afterwards  suffered  much  during  the  ag- 
gressions of  Louis  XI  A'.,  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  commotions  of  the  F|^nch  revolution:  but  the  advan- 
tages of  its  position,  and  the  industry  of  its  citizens,  seem 
to  make  it  superior  to  all  calamities,  and  its  prosperity  is 

again  as  great  as  ever.  Pop.  in  1862,  121,255. iuliab. 

G.VNTOIS,  gSso'twd'. 

GHEN'l’.a  post-village  and  town.ship  of  Columbia  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Albany.  Pop. 
2803. 

GTI  ENT,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co..  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio 
River.  59  miles  N.  of  Frankfort,  has  3 churches. 

GHEOBGIIIEA'SK.  See  Georgievsk. 

GIIEBBA,  an  island  in  the  Tunis  dominions.  See  .Terra. 

GHERGONG.  gh§R'gong^  a town  of  Farther  India,  once 
the  capital  of  Assam,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Brahmapootra 

GHEKIAH.  gh^r'ee'^,  a fortress  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency ofBombay, on  a rocky  promontory  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
172  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bomoay:  taken  by  the  British  in  l'*56. 

GH  EBZEH,  gh^i  'z^h.  or  KEBfZEII.  (anc.  Curidsu.)  a town 
of  A.sia  Minor,  on  the  Black  Sea,  20  miles  S.  of  Sinope. 

GH  ESAN,  a seaport  town  of  .Arabia.  See  Ghees.vn. 

GHIAMDA,  ghee'dmMd,  a town  of  Thibet,  110  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Lassa.  It  contains  two  Boodhist  temples  of  colossal 
proportions,  and  is  a station  of  a Chinese  garrison.  It  car- 

* That  is,  “ I could  put  Paris  into  my  glove,"  or  “ into  my 
Ghent” 
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ries  oil  a considerable  trade  in  lapis-lazuli,  deers’ horns,  and 
rhubarb  with  Lassa,  and  with  the  Cbinese  provinces  of  Se- 
chiien  ana  Vunnan. 

GUI  AN.  See  Guyandotte. 

GIHKU/.EL  IIISSAR,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Ainix. 

GIIILA.N  or  GILAN.  jrhee'lin^,  a province  of  Persia,  be- 
tween lat.  36°  30'  and  3S°  3/  N..  and  Ion.  48°  30'  and  50° 
30'  E.,  having  on  the  N E.  the  Caspian  Sea.  Area,  proba- 
bly 6000  square  miles.  The  Elbrooz  .Mountains  bound  it  on 
the  S.  It  is  very  fertile,  densely  wooded,  swampy,  and  un- 
healthy. 

GIIIL.AN,  a village  of  Persian  Koordistan,  30  miles  S.  of 
Zohab  with  some  remarkable  anti(iuities. 

Gil  1L.\I{ZA.  ghe-laud'zJ  a village  of  Sardinia,  division  of 
CaaHari.  20  miles  N.E.  of  Oristano.  Pop.  2045. 

GlIIO,  ghee'o,  GIIEMLEK.  ghfm'lJk',  or  KEMLTC,  kSm'- 
lik^  a small  but  flourishing  seaport  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Anatolia,  on  the  Bay  of  Moodania.  16  miles  N.X.E.  of  Brusa. 
It  has  about  600  Greek  and  25  'I'urkish  houses,  with  a large 
expf)rt  trade  in  olives,  silk,  wines,  and  spirits  to  Constanti- 
nople. Ac.  It  is  the  principal  port  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
for  ttie  import  of  corn  from  the  Black  Sea. 

GIIIOUK.A,  one  of  the  Grecian  Islands.  See  Gyaros, 

GHIKZ.A,  srhe6r'zi.  a valley  of  Northern  Africa.  150  miles 
S.E.  of  Tripoli,  with  some  remains  of  Homan  antiquities. 

GIIlSAldl.A,  ghe-siPbi.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Bergamo,  2 miles  from  Martinengo.  on  the  Serio. 
The  gates  and  part  of  the  fortification,  including  the  walls 
ami  towers  of  a castle  which  figured  during  the  civil  wars, 
still  remain.  Pop.  1374. 

G I i 1 S.\  .\ . a town  of  .Arabia.  See  Gheesan. 

QIIISGNI.  ghe  sohiee,  a village  of  Corsica,  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  island.  Pop.  1815. 

GlllST.iLLES,  ghees'tMP.  a town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  West  Flanders.  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  2500. 

GlIIUSTENDIL,  ghyoos't^n-deeP.  or  KOSTENDIL,  (anc. 
JusUniahia  iS<2Cm»W«  .?)  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Koom- 
Elee,  capital  of  a sanjak.  near  the  Kara-soo.  or  Strymon.  65 
miles  E.N.K  of  Uskup,  (Ushub.)  Pop.  8000.  (?)  mostly  Turks. 
It  has  sulphur  baths,  and  near  it  are  iron,  gold,  and  silver 
mines. 

GIIIUZEL  IITSS.AH.  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Aidi.v. 

GIlIZNEE  or  GIIIZNI,  a town  of  Afghanistan.  See 

Oim/.VEE. 

GULIN,  din  or  glSixa.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Ilainaut,  .3  miles  W.  of  Mens.  I’op.  26J7. 

GlI  »A.  go'^t.  or  GAV'A.  gwd.  a seaport  town  of  Aracan,  on 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  62  miles  S.E.  of  Saudoway.  It  was  for- 
merly important  for  its  commerce, 

GlI  >LAM.  a town  of  Afghanistan.  See  Khooloom. 

GII'>LA.M-SII.A1[-K.A-K  )TE.  go'lSm'-sh;ih-kd-kot.  a town 
of  Sinde.  in  British  India,  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Indus, 
35  niil-s  S.IV.  of  Tattah. 

GlI  IL'SJ.N.  a post-village  of  Noxubee  co.,  Missis.sippi,  110 
miles  N.E.  of  .Jackson. 

GUJL'SONVILLE.  a post-vill.age  of  Brunswick  co..  Tir- 
ginii.  on  the  Meherrin  Kiver,  75  miles  S.S.W.  of  llich- 
mond. 

GIIOOS  or  GIIOUS,  goos,  (anc.  ApnUinnpfnJis  Par'va,)  a 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  Nil  n 17  miles  S.  of  Keneh. 

Gil  )i»ZKAN,  gooz'kdn'.  a village  of  Persia,  province  of 
Khorassan,  14  miles  E.  of  Meshed,  perpetually  harassed  in 
the  forays  of  the  Turcomans.  Pop.  UlOO. 

GllO'k.AGll.AUTL  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal.  96  miles  N.E.  of  Moorshedabad.  It  was  formerly  of 
imp  >rtauce,  and  has  a greatly  venerated  Mohammedan 
tomb. 

GII  VBA  THUP.  a village  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  Indus, 
n miles  S.IV.  of  Attock.  Lat.  33°  46'  N.,  Ion.  72°  9'  E. 
There  is  here  a very  dangerous  rapid,  resulting  from 
the  lateral  contraction  of  the  Bigh  and  rocky  sides  of 
the  river,  whi  h is  here  narr  nved  to  a width  of  only  25) 
feet.  Through  this  narrow  channel  the  Indus  rushes  at 
the  rate  of  from  9 to  10  miles  an  hour,  and  with  a noise  like 
thunder. 

GII  IHBUND.  gor'bfindL  a village  of  North  Afghanistan, 
in  lat.  3.5°  4'  .N..  Ion.  68°  47'  E.,  whence  a pass  proceeds 
across  the  Koosh  into  Khoondooz. 

tlllJHE.  gor.  or  GAUK.  gfiwr.  a town  and  independent 
district  of  West  Afghanistan.  120  miles  S.E.  of  Herat,  and 
the  original  possession  of  the  famous  .Mahmoud  of  Ghore. 
who  established  the  Afghan  dynasty  in  Iliudostau  in 
1186. 

GIIOUS.  a town  of  Egvpt.  See  Giioos. 

GIIOLISGIIUH,  goos'gQr'  a large  fortified  town  of  British 
India  presidency  of  Bengal.  27  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Seharunpoor 

Gll  )Y,  gov.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilainaut,  15 
inib's  S.E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  2147. 

GIIU.MOUBDJINI  or  GlIU.MUHD.JINA,a  town  ofTurkey. 
See  Gumoorjf.ena. 

GIIUN'POOH/.a  fortified  town  of  India,  in  the  Nizam’s  ter- 
ritorj',  capital  of  a large  district.  6h  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hyder- 
abad. Ir  appears  to  bare  been  formerly  a place  of  import- 
unce.  and  had  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  mosques  in  the 
Nizam's  doiiinica. 
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GIIUBB  Y.  gfirh-ee.  a considerable  village  of  Sinde,  near  an 
offset  of  the  Indus,  in  lat.  27°  31'  N’.,  Ion.  69°  7'  E. 

GHURU.N.  a town  ofTurkey.  See  Gurun. 

GHIJZEL  HIS.8.AR,  a town  of  .A.sia  Minor.  See  Aidin. 

GHUZNEE.  GHUZM.  guz'nee',GAZN  A.  giz'iid or  gaz'iii, 
or  GlllZNI,  ghiz'r.ee'.  a famous  fortified  city  of  Afghanistau, 
on  the  AV.  extremity  of  a hill  range,  elevation.  7726  feet,  8(1 
miles  S.S.W. of  Cabool.  Lat.  33° -‘ll' .N..  Ion.  68°  18' E.  Pop  (ex 
cludinggarrison)  variously  estimated  at  from  .3000  to  lO.OlHt.  It 
stands  on  a scarped  rock,  280  feetabove  the  adjacent  plain,  ct 
its  W.  side;  and  its  walls,  about  35  feet  in  height,  and  tanked 
with  numerous  towers,  form  an  irregular  square  about  Ij 
miles  in  circumference,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  n/ausse- 
brai/e.  and  a wet  ditch.  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the  town  is  the 
citadel,  with  a palace,  magazine,  and  granary;  the  whole 
city  is,  however,  commanded  by  adjacent  heights.  From  its 
elevated  position,  the  winter’s  cold  is  intense — from  10°  to 
20°  below  zero.  It  has  several  bazaars,  and  is  an  entrep&t 
for  the  trade  between  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab.  Old 
Ghuznee.  destroyed  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  about  3 miles 
N.E. ; its  ruins  cover  an  extensive  .space,  and  here  are  two 
fine  minarets,  and  the  tfimb  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee, 
whence  the  famous  “gates  of  Somnauth”  were  removed  in 
1842.  Under  the  dynasty  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghore,  and  his 
father  Subuctaghin.  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Ghuznee  was  the  capital  of  an  empire  reaching 
from  the  Ganges  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Jaxartes  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  British 
under  Lord  Keane.  .July  23,  1839;  in  1842  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered it  to  the  Afghans,  but  it  was  retaken  in  the  same 
year  by  the  troops  under  General  Nott. 

GIlilZ.NEE  RIA'ER.  of  Afghanistan,  rises  about  12  miles 
N.  of  Ghuznee.  and  enters  Lake  Abistada.  after  a S.  course 
estimated  at  60  miles.  N ear  Ghuznee.  which  it  passes  on  the 
E.  it  was  embanked  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Mahnic  .idof 
Ghuznee,  whose  bund  though  much  damaged  by  the  Ghore 
sovereigns,  is  still  fit  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

GHYRCHE.  GHYRCE.  ghirkh^h.  or  KIRCIIEH,  kirMii^h, 
(anc.  Tnt/zL't,)  a large  village  of  Nubia,  on  the  AY.  bank  of  the 
Nile.  Lat.  23°  16'  .N.,  Ion.  33°  E.  It  has  cue  of  the  most  re- 
markable temples  in  Nubia. 

GHYRETTY,  ghl-r^Ptee  or  ghe-rft'tee,  a town  of  British 
India,  presidency  and  province  of  Bengal,  near  the  Hoogly, 
oppo.site  Fulta. 

GHYSABAD.  ghi-sd-bdd'.  a town  of  British  India,  in  Bun- 
delcund.  35  miles  S.AV.  of  Lohargong. 

GIABAR.  ghe-d-bar',or  JIABAR,  je  a-b3rL  a town  and  oas 
tie  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. 23  miles  W.S.AA’.  of  Bakka.  The  town  has  aboxri 
lOcO  houses  and  tents. 

GIACGM  ) 1)1  LUSIANA.  jiHco-mo  dee  loo-se-3tna,  a vP- 
lage  of  Austrian  Italy,  government  of  Venice.  Pop.  2590. 

G1 AGLI  J.N'E.  j;ll-yotni,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  Statep, 
3 miles  AA'.  of  Susji.  on  the  Dora.  Pop.  1496. 

GIAN.JAR.  je-£n  iart?)asm:i)ldistrict  or  native  state  ii 
the  .Alalay  Ar -hipelago.  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Bali.  Its  capital,  of  same  name,  lies  about  8 miles  in 
land,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Rajah.  Pop.  of  the  state, 
200.000. 

GIANNUTT,  jdn-noo'tee,  or,  GTANNUTRI,  jin-noo^tree, 
(anc.  Dianium.)  a snntll  island  of  the  Meditei-ranean,  belong- 
ing to  Tuscany,  9 miles  S.  of  the  peninsula  of  Argentaro. 
Length.  2 miles. 

GI'ANT'S  C.AUSEAA'AY.  a celebrated  basaltic  formation 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Ireland  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Antrim,  to  the 
AV.  of  Bengore  Head,  about  2 miles  N.N.E.  of  Bushmills. 
The  coast  here  is  for  a greid  distance  distinguished  by  curious 
and  magnificent  basaltic  cliffs  and  caves,  but  the  “cause- 
way.” properly  so  called,  is  a platform  projecting  into  the  sea, 
from  the  base  of  a stratified  cliff,  about  4U0  feet  in  height, 
and  re.sembles  a pier  709  feet  in  length.  350  feet  in  breadih, 
and  varying  to  39  feet  in  height  above  the  strand.  It  is 
.separated  bv  whinstone  dykes  into  three  di\ision.s,  com- 
prising together  about  40.000  perfectly  f)rmed.  dosely  united, 
and  vei’y  dark  colored  polygonal  columns,  each  consi.sting 
of  several  pieces.  Their  depth  below  the  surface  is  unascer- 
tained. Popular  legend  a.scribes  this  stupendous  formation 
to  the  labor  of  giants,  seeking  to  consti  uct  a road  across 
the  sea  to  Scotland. 

BI  ANT'S  MOUNTAIN,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  E.  shore 
of  the  Bosporus.  13  miles  AV.N.AV.  of  Constantinople. 
On  it  is  a grave  greatly  venerated  by  the  Turks,  and  neat 
its  S.  fort  are  seme  batteries,  and  the  ruins  of  a church 
built  by  Justinian. 

GIARBATANA.  jjR-ni-Ui'ni.  (anc.  Cercitnniimf)  a village 
of  Sicily.  13  miles  N.E.  of  Modica.  Pop.  2440. 

G1 ARRE.  jda'a.-i.  a town  of  Sicily,  at  the  E.  slope  of  Me  unt 
Etna.  7 miles  .\.  of  Aci  Beale.  Pop.  4700. 

GIARRETTA.  jdK-H^t'td.  or  SIMETO,  se-m.Vto.  (anc  Si;- 
nio'ftliux.)  a river  of  Sicily,  rises  in  the  mountains,  aboui  20 
miles  S.E.  of  Caronia.  and  after  a very  tortuous  S.E.  course  of 
5o  miles,  enters  the  Mediterriitiean.  (3  miles  S.  of  Catani.i.  Af 
fiuents.  the  Adriano,  Trachino.  Dittaino.  and  Chris.as 

GIAT.  zhe-d'.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Puyde 
Dome,  31  miles  AA’.S.AY.  of  Ricm.  Pop.  ’m  1S52,  2150 
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GIAVE,  jj'vi,  a villaGfe  on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  28  miles 
9.S. K.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  1575. 

GIAVK.NO,  jd-vsi'no,  a town  of  Piedmont,  division,  and  17 
inilos  W.S.W.  of  Turin.  Pop.  8806. 

•jrlBAKA  or  JIBAKA,  He-hii/rd.  a seaport  villaire  of  Cuba, 
on  a heit;ht  on  its  N.  coast,  100  miles  E.  of  Puerto  Principe. 

GIBBS’S  (ghibz)  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Cumber- 
land CO.,  North  Carolina. 

GIBBS’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Smith  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

GIBRSVTLLE,  ghibs'vil,  a small  post-village  of  Sheboy- 
gan CO.,  W iscoMsin. 

GIBEAII.  ghil/e-a,  an  ancient  town  ot  Palestine,  a few 
miles  N.  of  Jerusulem. 

GIBELLI.NA,  je-b^l-lee'nd,  a village  of  Sicily,  30  miles 
E.S.E  Trap  ini.  Pop.  5300. 

GIBEO.N,  gbiWe-on,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  about  7 
miles  N.  of  Jerusalem. 

G 1 BESON  VI  ld.iE.  a post-office  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio. 

G I BOhDEII  AUSEN.  See  Gieboldehau.sen. 

GIBRALEO.N.  ne-brd-ld  on',  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
8 miles  N.  of  Huelva,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Odiel.  Pop. 
2704.  It  has  an  ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Bejar. 

GIBRALTAR.  je-brawPter.  (Sp.  pron.  ne-bril-taa';  It.  Gi- 
jee-bil-t&itlRd:  a,nc.  CaUpe ; Arab.  JeheJ-ttirik.'ihyuVtk- 
reek' — the  Hill  of  Tarik,  a Berber  leader,  who  conquered  the 
fort  in  711,)  a town  and  strongly  fortified  rock  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  Spain,  in  .Andalusia,  belonging  to  Great  Britain ; 
lat.  36°  9'  N..  ion.  5°  21'  W.  This  remarkable  fortress,  which 
forms  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean,  standing  on  a penin- 
sula at  its  entrance,  is  connected  with  the  Continent  by  a 
low  sandy  isthmus.  1^  miles  long  and  i|  mile  broad,  having 
the  Bay  of  Giliraltar  on  the  W.,  and  tne  open  sea  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  E.  Near  the  point  of  junction  of  this 
Isthmus  with  the  mainland  are  the  Spanish  lines,  between 
which  and  the  rock  is  a space  called  the  " Neutral  Ground.” 
The  hij,hest  point  of  the  rock  is  about  1400  feet  above  sea- 
level;  its  N.  fice  is  almost  | erpendiculur,  while  its  E.  side  is 
full  of  tremendous  precipices.  It  terminates  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity, in  what  is  termed  Europa  Point.  On  the  VV.  side 
it  is  ies'!  steep  than  on  the  E.,  and  between  its  base 
and  the  .sea.  is  a narrow  span  almost  level,  on  which  the 
town  is  built.  Here  the  rock  is  secured  by  extensive  and 
powerful  batteries,  rendering  it  apparently  impregnable. 
The  boily  of  (he  rock  consists  of  a kind  of  primary  mar- 
ble, running  in  strata  of  30.  40,  and  50  feet  in  thickness. 
At  the  N.  extremity  are  perpendicular  fissures,  on  the 
ledges  of  which  a number  of  hawks  nestle  and  rear  their 
young  in  the  breeding  season.  There  ai-e  numerous  re- 
mat-kable  caves  in  various  parts  of  the  rock,  some  of  them 
beautifully  picturesque,  but  all  difficult  ofaccess.  The  most 
singular  of  these  natural  excavations  is  St.  ^Michael’s,  on  the 
S.W.  side,  the  etitrance  to  which  is  lOOO  feet  above  sea-level. 
When  seen  from  a ship’s  deck,  no  appearance  of  vegetation 
presents  itself  on  the  rock,  the  whole  having  an  exceedingly 
barren  and  forbidding  aspect;  but  it  is  not  in  reality  so 
destitute  in  this  respect  as  it  seems;  acacias,  fig,  and  orange 
trees  grow  freely,  together  with  a great  variety  of  odorifer- 
ous plants. 

Vast  sums  of  money,  and  an  immense  amount  of  labor, 
have  been  spent  in  fortilying  this  celebrated  stronghold. 
Numerous  c;iverns  and  galleries,  extending  from  2 to  3 
miles  in  length  and  of  sufficient  width  for  carriages,  have 
been  cut  in  the  .solid  rock  ; formiTig  safe  and  sheltered  com- 
munications f om  one  part  of  the  garrison  to  another,  with- 
out being  exp  >sed  to  the  fire  of  an  enemy,  in  cases  of  attack. 
Along  these  galleries,  at  intervals  of  every  12  yai  ds.  are  port- 
holes bearing  upon  the  neutral  ground  and  bay;  while 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  of  various  kinds,  have  been 
planted  at  different  points,  both  for  ornament  and  utility. 
On  the  summit  of  the  rock  there  are  .several  barracks,  tower.s, 
and  f rtresses.  Of  late  years  the  fortifications  have  been 
carefully  strengthened  at  every  vulnerable  point.  The  total 
number  of  guns  now  mounted  on  the  rock  is  said  to  be  not 
less  than  1000.  The  principal  defences  are  on  the  W.  side, 
fronting  the  l ay : but  there  is  also  i battery  on  the  E..  though 
the  steepness  of  the  rock  renders  it  almost  unnecessary. 

The  town  of  Gibraltar,  situated,  as  already  remarked,  on 
a plain  between  the  W.  declivity  of  the  rock  and  the  sea. 
consists  chiefly  of  one  spacious  street,  about  half  a mile  in 
length,  lined  with  shops,  and  paved  and  lighted.  The  prin- 
cipal liuildingsare  the  Governor’s  and  Lieutenant-Governor’s 
houses  the  Admiralty,  Naval  Hospital.  \'ictuaning-Office, and 
barracks,  and  a handsome  theatre.  There  are  Protestant  and 
Boman  Catholic  churches,  four  Jewish  synagogues,  7 regi- 
mental and  2 public  schools,  public  libraries,  &c.  There  are 
also  a lunatic  asylum,  almshouses,  &c.  The  water  for  the 
supply  of  the  town  and  garrison  is  collected  during  the  rainy 
sea.son;  the  i-oofs  of  the  houses  being  .so  constructed  as  to 
re<-eive  the  fiilling  rain,  which  subsecjnently  finds  its  way  to 
a tank  beneath,  with  which  every  house  is  provided.  Gib- 
raltar is  a free  port,  but  its  trade  has  greatly  declined  within 
the  last  half  century.  It  still,  however,  continues  to  be  a 
valuable  entrepot  for  the  distribution  of  British  manufac- 
tures to  the  Barbary  States,  and  to  the  different  countries 
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bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Cotton.s,  woollens.  Ac.,  are 
imported  from  England  ; sugars  and  rum  from  the  West  In- 
dies; tobacco,  rice,  and  tiour  from  America;  and  wines, 
silks,  wax.  &c..  from  the  East.  The  chief  export  is  wine. 
The  revenue  ofGibraltar.  for  the  year  1849.  was  29  770/. ; and 
the  expenditure.  31.117/. ; the  difference  being  met  by  a par- 
liamentary vote  in  aid.  No  executive  or  legislative  counsi  1 
exists  here.  The  administration  is  vested  in  the  goveriur, 
who  is  also  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops;  and  th*- set- 
tlement is  treated  as  a garrison-town,  tlie  power  of  enacting 
laws  being  vested  in  the  governor  alone.  All  criminal  mses 
are  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  Every 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  increase  of  new  residents. 
Foreigners  are  permitted  to  remain  during  specified  pei  iods 
only,  and  on  giving  the  required  .security.  The  strength  cf 
the  garrison  is  generally  between  3(l(.0and  4uo0.  of  all  arms. 

Gibraltar,  under  the  name  of  Calpe,  and  .Mount  Abyla, 
now  called  Apes’  Hill,  opposite  to  it  on  the  African  coast, 
were  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  and  in 
very  early  ages  were  regarded  by  the  people  dwelling  E.  of 
them  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  world.  Gibraltar 
came  into  possession  of  the  English,  by  conquest,  in  1704; 
it  has  been  since  repeatedly  besieged,  liut  always  without 
succes.s.  The  last,  and  most  fonnidaiile  attack  made  on  it, 
occurred  in  September,  1782,  when  the  Spaniards,  aided  by 
a powerful  fleet  and  army  from  France,  assailed  the  fortress 
with  fioating  batteries;  hut  were  defeated  with  great  loss 
by  the  garrison,  commanded  by  Gener.il  Elliot.  On  this  oc 
casion  an  inces.sant  di.scharge  of  red-hot  shot  was  main- 
tained on  the  attacking  boats,  with  the  most  destructive  effect. 
Pop.  in  1860,  15,462.  of  which  about  3800  were  females. 

GIBBALTAR.  a post-village  of  Brown.stown  township, 
Wayne  co..  MichigaTi,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Detroit  Biver.  at 
its  entrance  into  liuke  Erie.  22  miles  below  Detroit.  It  has 
a good  harbor,  the  entrance  to  which  is  facilitated  by  a 
light  house.  The  Gibraltar  and  Clinton  Canal  (unfinished) 
termin.'ites  hm-e  and  affords  water-nower. 

GIBK.ALTAB,  a townsliip  of  Door  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
W.  shore  of  l.,ako  Michigan,  about  65  miles  N.E.  of  Green 
hay.  Poll.  439. 

GIBB.ALT.AR,  BAY  OF,  is  formed  by  Europa  Point  on 
the  E..  and  I’oint  St.  Garcia  on  the  W.  It  is  of  a semicir- 
cular form,  about  6 miles  in  length,  and  4^  miles  in  breadth ; 
with  depths  varying  from  4 to  26U  feet.  The  tide  rises  4 and 
5 feet.  The  shipping  is  protected  on  the  British  side  by  two 
formidable  mole.s.  called  the  Old  and  .New  Mole,  one  on  the 
N.  and  the  other  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town  of  Gioraiiar. 
The  fni-m -r  runs  1100  feet  into  the  sea;  the  latter  700  feet. 
An  elbow  formed  by  the  shore  affords  shelter  for  large  ves- 
sels in  winter;  the  farthest  nut  lying  in  6 and  5 fathoms. 
Opposite  the  town  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay, 
is  the  Spanish  town  of  Algeciras. 

GIBBALTAB,  STBAIT  OF,  a narrow  channel  between 
the  S.  part  of  Spain  and  the  N.  of  Africa,  forming  the  en- 
trance to  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic;  its  width 
at  the  narrowest  part  i<  about  15  miles;  greatest  depth.  960 
fathoms.  Through  this  strait  a powerful  central  current, 
running  at  the  rate  of  from  3 to  6 miles  an  hour,  sets  con 
stantly  from  the  .Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean.  There 
are  also  two  lateral  currents — one  on  the  European,  and  one 
on  the  .African  side ; each  of  them  about  2^  miles  broad,  flow- 
ing at  about  tlie  same  rate  as  the  central  current;  and  ebbing 
and  tiowiiig  with  the  tide,  setting  alternately  into  the  Medi- 
terranean and  into  the  Atlantic.  An  excess  of  water  is  con- 
stantly tiowii  g into  tiie  former  from  the  latter,  to  supply 
the  loss  sustained  by  evaporation. 

GI  HSON.  ghib'son.  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Tennessee, 
contains  about  550  square  miles,  it  is  intersected  by  the 
North  and  .Middle  Forks  of  the  Forked  Deer  liiver.  and  by 
Bnfherfhrd’s  Fork  of  Obion  Biver.  'ihe  route  of  the  Mobile 
and  Oliio  Bailroad  passes  tlirongh  the  county.  Cajdtal, 
Trenton.  Bop.  21,777,  of  whom  15,636  were  free,  and  6141 
slaves. 

GIBSON,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Indiana,  bordering 
on  Illinois,  contains  449  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Piitoka  l iver,  and  tlie  Wabash  forms  its  VV.  boundary.  Tlie 
surface  is  iindnlatiiig.  and  tlie  .soil  fertile.  Tlie  county  con- 
tains extensive  beds  of  coal.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wa- 
bash and  ErieCaiial,  and  has  a railroad  from  Princeton,  the 
county-seat,  to  Evansville  on  the  Ohio.  Pop.  14.532. 

GIBSON,  a post-village  of  Steubeu.co.,  New  York,  about 
200  miles  VV.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

GIBSO  N,a  towiisliipof  Elk  co., Pennsylvania.  Pop. 589. 

GIBSON,  a post-township  of  Sus(]ni-li;uiiia  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Montrose.  Boj).  1439. 

GIBSON,  a townsliip  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  946. 

01 1 SO.N,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio. 

G 1 B'ON,a  towiisliipof  WasliiiiL’ ton  co.. Indiana.  Pop.  1488. 

GIBSON’S  STORE,  a small  village  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

GIBSON’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Richmond  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

GIBSON’S  WELLS,  a post-office  ofGih.son  co.,  Tennessee. 

GIB/.S0NV’1LLE.  a post-village  of  Livingston  co,,  New 
York,  about  235  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 
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GICZTX.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Gitschin. 

G I DOING,  gliid'ding.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

tilDDlNG,  GJtEA.'!',  a parish  of  Eiiglaud,  co.  of  Iluut- 
liigdon. 

G I DOING,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

GIDDINGS.  ghid'dingz,a  post-office  of  Sauk  co., Wisconsin. 

G I DOING,  STEEPLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Iluut- 
inrdon. 

GIDEA,  (Gided,)  yid'e-6.  a river  of  Sweden,  laens  of  Umel 
and  llerno.sand,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  60  miles  N.E.  of 
Hernosand,  after  a S.E.  course  of  100  miles.  Near  its  source 
is  the  village  of  Gided. 

GIDLEY.  ghid'lee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

GIDLEY’S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Mi- 
chigan. 

GIEBOLDEIIAUSEN  or  GIBOLDEIIAUSEN,  gheefbol- 
deh-how'zen,  a market-town  of  Hanover,  duchy  of  Gruben- 
hagen,  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gottingen.  Pop.  2141. 

GIEN,  zhe-iN«t.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loiret,  on 
the  Loire.  37  miles  E.S.E.  of  Orlean.s.  Pop.  in  1852,  6112. 
It  has  a tine  ancient  castle,  and  a spacious  quay. 

GIENGEN,  gheeng'en.  a town  of  Wtirteinberg,  24  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Ellwangen,  on  the  Brenz.  Pop.  20o0. 

GlEllSD  JRF,  ghee'ers-doRf',  a village  of  Prus.sia,  province 
of  Sile.sia,  government,  and  S.W.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1388. 

GIESI.M,  ghee'sim',  a town  of  Nubia,  on  the  Kahad,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Nile,  123  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sennaar. 

GIESMANNSDQHF.  ghees'mSnns-doRf'.  (Ober,  ofber, 
Mittel,  miGt^l,  and  Nieder.  nee'der.)  a village,  or  rather 
three  contiguous  villages,  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Buntzlau.  Pop  2U28. 

GIESMANNSDORF,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Sile- 
sia, circle  of  Sprottau.  Pop.  1183. 

GIES.MAN.NSDORF,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Sile- 
sia. circle  of  Bolkenhain.  Pop.  1245. 

GIESSEN,  ghees'sgn,  a town  of  Germany,  grand  duchy 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  on  the  Lahn,  and  on  the  railway  from 
Cassel  to  Frankfort,  33  miles  N.N.W.  of  Frankfort.  K)p.  in 
18t)l,  9331.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  is  irregularly 
built;  but  it  has  some  good  edifices  including  the  Castle, 
now  the  .seat  of  the  provincial  goveriuiunt,  the  Arsenal, 
Town-ball,  and  Observatory.  Its  University,  founded  in 
1607,  has  recently  become  famous  for  its  school  of  organic 
chemistry,  under  Baron  Liebig,  whose  class  is  attended  by 
students  from  all  parts  of  Western  Europe,  and  even  from 
North  America.  The  University  has  a library  of  36.000  vol- 
umes, and  some  manuscripts,  collections  in  natural  history, 
&c.  In  1847  it  had  40  professors  and  teachers  and570students 
Giessen  has  also  a normal  school,  school  of  f irest  economy, 
and  other  institutions  of  learning,  on  which  its  prosperity 
mainly  depends. 

GIETERVEEN,  ohee'tgr  vain',  a village  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince of  Drenthe,  10  miles  E.  by  N.  of  .\s.sen.  Pop.  5J5. 

GIETHJORN,  ghee'toRii,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Overyssel,  16  miles  N.  of  Zwolle.  Pop.  1570. 

GIFFORD,  ghif  ford,  a village  of  Scotland,  co..  and  4 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Haddington,  Pop.  6j0.  Knox,  the  Reformer,  was 
born  here  in  1505. 

GIFHORN,  ghiPhoRn,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Hanover,  on 
the  Aller,  36  miles  E.N.E.  of  Hanover.  Pop.  2269. 

GIGANSK.  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Jio.v.vsK. 

0 IG  ANTINU,  je-gdn  te-noo',  a mountain  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  a little  S.E.  of  Tempio,  4l0l  feet  high.  It  rises  al- 
most perpendicularly  from  the  .surrounding  plain. 

G IGtGliESWlCK.  a parish  of  England  co.  of  York,  West 
Ri  ling,  on  the  Ribble.  1 mile  W..\.VV’.of  Settle.  Here  is  a 
celebrated  grammar  .school,  founded  by  Edward  \H.,  h.aving 
six  scholarships  in  Christ’s  College.  Cambriilge.  Giggles- 
wick  Tarn  is  a considerable  lake  near  the  village. 

GIG  HA,  ghee'gi.  one  of  the  Hebrides,  in  Scotland,  .sepa- 
rated from  the  district  of  Kin  tyre  by  a channel  3^  miles  in 
breadth.  Area,  about  5060  acres.  Pop.  550. 

GlGLIO.jeePyo,  or  1SJL.\  DI  GIG  LID.  ee'.so-li  dee  jeePyo. 
(auc.  lyiVium,)  an  island  in  the  .Mediterranean,  belonging 
to  Tuscany,  10  miles  S.W.  of  .Mount  .\rgeutaro.  Pop.  1530, 
mostly  collected  in  the  village  of  Giglio.  It  is  5 miles  iu 
length  from  N.W,  to  S.E..  mounhiinuus  and  fertile. 

GIG.N'AC,  zheen'ydk',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Herault,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Lod^ve,  on  the  Herault.  P.  2951. 

G IGNOD.  jeen-yod'.  (L.  Ginudium.)  a town  of  the  Sardinian 
States.  3 miles  N.N.W.  of  Aosta,  on  the  Banteggio.  P.1260. 

GIGUELA,  iie-gVld.  a river  of  Spain,  joins  tue  Guadiami, 
86  miles  N.E.  of  Ciudad-Real,  after  a course  of  90  miles. 

GUI  l.N,  a river  of  Asia.  See  O.xus. 

GIJIGHINSK  orGlJlGINSK,  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Ji- 

ilOINSK. 

Gl.JON,  JI,T0N,  or  XIXON,  He-hotP,  a fortified  seaport- 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Oviedo,  on 
the  Bay  of  Bi.scay.  Lat.  44^  55'  19"  N.,  Ion.  b°  44'  49"  W. 
Pop.  6522.  It  is  hand.some,  and  has  a triumphal  arch,  a 
collegiate  church,  a high  .school,  a school  of  navigation,  and 
public  library,  with  nnuiutactures  of  stonewares,  h.ats.  and 
linen  fabrics;  an  active  export  trade  in  nuts  and  fruits,  and 
import  trade  n colonial  produce. 
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GILA  or  .TIL  A,  HeePd.  a considerable  river  of  North  Airuv 
rica.  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  United  States,  and  formerly  con- 
stituting the  N.  boundary  of  the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora.  It 
has  its  sources  in  the  mountains  of  New  .Mexico,  about  lat. 
32®  45'  N.,  and  Ion.  108®  30'  W.,  from  which  it  flows  W.,  and 
joins  the  Colorado,  just  before  that  river  tails  into  the  v-ulf 
of  California,  at  lat.  32°  3o'  N.,  and  about  Ion. 114° 40"  W.,its 
whole  coursebeing  about  450  miles.  About  10S°40'  W .Ion.,  or 
probably  about  ( 0 miles  from  its  source,  it  is 50  feet  wide,  with 
an  average  depth  of  2 feet,  swift  and  clear ; the  banks  covered 
with  trees  and  luxuriant  vegetation  ; the  former  consisting 
chiefly  of  cotton-wood,  a new  sycamore,  niezquit,  pala,  a 
few  cedars  and  larch.  Farther  down,  or  about  Ion.  110°  W., 
the  banks  of  the  stream  and  the  country  around,  assume  a 
w'ild,  rugged,  and  inhospitable  appearance;  the  mountains 
of  trap,  granite,  and  red  sandstone,  in  irregular  and  con- 
fused strata,  but  generally  dipping  sharply  to  the  S.,  cluster 
so  clofsely  together  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  tell  from  what 
direction  the  river  comes,  or  in  what  direction  it  is  guing. 
A few  miles  lower  down,  the  valley  of  the  Gila  widens,  and  is 
covered  with  a dense  growth  of  mezquit,  (Acacia  prosopis,) 
cotton-wood,  and  willow,  the  pitahaya,  and  every  other  va- 
riety of  cactus,  the  latter  tiourishing  in  great  luxuriance. 
The  Rio  San  Pedro,  which  joins  the  Gila  from  the  S.,  aud 
the  rivers  San  Francisco,  Salines,  and  Bonita,  from  tlie  N., 
are  almost  the  only  affluents  of  which  any  thing  has  been 
ascertained.  Most  of  the  tributaries  are  insignificant  at 
their  junction  with  the  main  stream,  and  can  be  stepped 
across,  the  result  of  their  traven'^iug  deserts  of  sand,  aud 
rainless  regions  of  arid  wastes,  by  which  their  waters  are 
gradually  absorbed.  The  Gila  is  navigable  for  small  boats 
only,  and  that  but  to  the  village  of  I'ijmo,  about  lOO  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Colorado.  The  ruins  of  num- 
berle.ss  hou.ses  are  found  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Gila, 
proving  that  these  regions  were  much  more  populous  at  a 
former  period  than  they  are  now.  'These  ruins  are  uni- 
formly of  the  same  kind;  not  one  stone  now  remains  on  the 
top  of  another;  and  they  are  discoverable  only  by  the  bro- 
ken pottery  around  them,  and  stones  laid  in  regular  order, 
showing  the  traces  of  the  foundation  of  a house. 

GILAD,  gheeTdd^  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Temesvar, 
on  an  arm  of  the  Temes.  Pop.  4000. 

GILAN,  a province  and  village  of  Persia.  See  Ghil.a.n. 

GIL'BERDIKE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

GILBERT  ISLANDS,  or  KINGS'MILL  GROUP,  a group 
of  15  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  lat.  1°  S..  and 
2°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  172°  and  174°  30'  E.  They  are  of  coral 
foi-mation,  all  low.  the  highest  land  in  the  group  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  feet,  and  are  fast  wearing  away  by  the  action  of 
the  sea.  'Their  soil,  which  is  but  a few  inches  in  depth,  is 
of  coi'al,  sand,  and  vegetable  mould.  'Their  cultivation  con- 
sists for  the  most  part,  in  that  of  the  cocoa-iiut  and  pan 
danus,  which  are  the  chief  articles  of  food.  'The  natives 
also  cultivate,  with  great  care,  a species  of  the  taro.  (Aium 
cordifolium.)  'The  bi'ead-fruit  tree  is  to  be  found  on  the  N. 
islands.  'The  inhabitants  of  this  group  resemble  the  Ma- 
lays. Pop.  of  the  entire  group  estimated  at  66.000. 

GILBER’TSROROUGH,  a post-offlce  of  Limestone  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 

GILBERT  S MILLS,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co..  New  York. 

GlLtBER'TSVILLE,a  post-village  of  Otsego  co..  New  York, 
95  miles  \\'.  of  Albany,  contains  3 or  4 churches,  about  h.ilf 
a dozen  stores.  &c.  "Poj).  about  450. 

GI  LBER'TSV'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

GIL  BOA,  ghil'bo'a,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S. 
part  of  Schoharie  co..  New  York,  on  Schoharie  River,  about 
50  miles  S.W.  of  Albany.  The  village  contains  2 Metliodist 
chui  ches,  3 or  4 stores,  and  several  factories  aud  mills.  Pop. 
of  the  township,  ^o4l. 

GILBOA,  a post-office  of  Louisa  co.,  Yirginia. 

GILBOA.  a thriving  post-village  of  Putnam  co..  Ohio,  on 
the  Blanchard  River,  94  miles  N.W.  of  Columbus.  It  is 
liberally  supplied  with  water-power. 

GILCHRIST’S  (ghiPkrists)  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of 
Marion  district.  South  Carolina. 

GIL/CRUX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

Gl  L'DER,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

Gl  I7DERS0ME,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Biding. 

GILDONE,  jil-do'nA,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Molise,  4 miles  from  Campobasso.  Pop.  2300. 

GIL  EAD,  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  and  on  the  Androa 
coggin  River,  60  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  347. 

GILEAD,  a township  of  .Morrow  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1942. 

GILEAD,  a posGvillage  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  .Maumee 
River  140  miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

GILE.\D,  a postrtownship  in  the  S.  part  of  Branch  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  644. 

GILE.\D,  a post-village  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana,  about  82 
miles  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

GILEAD,  a post-village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Illinois,  near  the 
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Mla'^Isfifppi  River.  90  miles  S.W.  of  Springfield,  has  several 
hundred  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  the  county  si-at. 

aiLKAD,  ghil'e-ad,  MOUNT,  (Arab.  Jeb-el-J- lad.  jiH)-el-.it!- 
idd^)  in  Syria,  pashalic  of  Damascus,  is  25  miles  N.N.K.  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  lat.  32°  7'  N..  loii.  35°  46'  E..  and  near  the 
extremity  of  the  region  of  Gilead,  which  extended  fir  .some 
distance  northward  along  the  E.  side  of  the  l iver  .Iordan. 

GILENA,  JIUENA,  or  XILENA,  He-Ia'nd.  a village  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province,  and  56  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Se- 
ville. Fop.  16S8. 

01  EES  jllz,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Virginia,  has  an 
area  of  about  550  S(}uare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Kanawha  or  New  River,  and  also  drained  by  Walkers, 
Wolf,  and  Sinking  Creeks.  The  surface  is  very  mountain- 
ous; the  principal  elevations  are  Walker's  and  Peter’s 
Mountains.  The  soil,  excepting  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers 
and  creeks,  is  rocky  and  unproductive.  Since  the  census 
of  18.50  was  taken,  the  dimensions  of  the  county  have  been 
reduced  by  the  formation  of  Craig  county  out  of  the  N.E. 
part.  Named  in  honor  of  William  B.  Giles,  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  1828.  Capital,  Parisburg.  Pop.  6883,  of  whom 
6105  were  free,  and  778  slaves. 

GILES,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Tennessee,  bordering 
on  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  600  squ.are  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected in  the  S.E.  part  by  Elk  River,  and  also  drained  by 
the  branches  of  Richland  Creek.  The  soil  is  very  produc- 
tive, and  extensively  cultivated.  In  1850,  the  county  pro- 
duced 322.487  pounds  of  butter,  the  greatest  quantity  made 
in  any  county  of  the  state.  A macadamized  road  extends  to 
Nashville.  Capital,  PuK.ski.  Pop.  26,166,  of  whom  15,318 
were  free. 

GILES  COURT  HOUSE,  Virginia.  See  Parisburg. 

GILESTONE,  a parish  of  South  M'ale.s.  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

GILFORD,  ghiPford,  a small  market-town  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster,  co.  of  Down,  on  the  Bann,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Banbridge. 
Pop.  653.  Gilford  Castle  is  in  the  vicinity. 

GILFORD,  ghirtonl,  a township  of  Belknap  co..  New 
IIam])shire,  on  the  Concord  and  Montreal  K.R.  Ptip.  2811. 

GILFORD,  a post-village  and  cajiital  of  Belknap  county. 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  above  township  and  on  or  near  the 
S.  side  of  Winnipiseogee  Ij<ike,  about  30  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Concord.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situ.ited,  and  con- 
tains, besides  the  county  buildings,  several  churches  and 
stores. 

GILOE,  ghiltgheh.  a river  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  mouths 
ef  the  Memel.  It  falls  into  the  Curische-haff,  34  miles  N.E. 
of  Konigsberg. 

GILGE,  a village  at  the  mouth  of  the  above  river.  P.990. 

GILGENBURG,  ghiPghen  bddRG',  (Folish,  Dombrowno, 
dom-brovtno,)  a town  of  East  Prussia,  32  miles  N.E.  of  Ko- 
nigsberg. I'op.  1262. 

GILGHTT,  ghil'ghit/,  a small  independent  territory  of 
Central  Asia,  on  thie  N.  declivity  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  with 
a village,  in  lat.  35°  35'  N.,  Ion.  74°  15'  E.  on  the  Gilghit 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  Upper  Indu.s. 

Gl  LI NG-AUTING,  jee'lingt  aw'tingt,  or  GILH-ANGt,  and 
GT  LION,  je-le  on.  two  small  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
off  the  E.  end  of  Madura. 

GILL,  ghill.  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.,  and  2 
miles  S.E.  of  Sligo.  Length,  4 miles. 

GI  liL.  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Connecticut,  and  on  the  route  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  Railroad,  lUO  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  P.  683. 

GILL,  a township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1745. 

GILLAM,  ghiriam,  a township,  Jasper  co.,  Indiana.  P.568. 

GIL'LELAN  D CR  EEK,  a post-office  of  Travis  co.,  Texas. 

GILLESPIE,  ghil-l^s'pee, a county  in  the  W,  central  part 
of  Texas,  has  an  area  of  about  IlUO  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  Pedernales  River  and  .'andy  Creek.  The  surface  is  un- 
even. Capital,  Fredericksburg.  Pop.  2736,  of  whom  2703 
were  free.  Named  in  honor  of  Captain  Gillespie,  who  was 
kille<l  at  Monterey. 

GILLESPIE,  a post-village  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois,  on  a 
railroad  20  miles  N E.  of  Alton. 

GILLESPIEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio. 

GILL  HALL,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  I’ennsylvania. 

GILLINGHAM.  ghiFling-am,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Dorset, on  the  Stour.  It  has  an  ancient  church  and  school, 
and  traces  of  an  ancient  Saxon  palace  in  the  enclosed  forest 
of  Gill.ngham. 

GlI  LINGH  AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

GILLINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

GIL'LIONS.  a post-office  of  Baker  co..  Georgia. 

GIL/LISONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Beaufort  co.,  district 
South  Carolina. 

G 1 LLGLO,  a island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  See  GiLOLO, 

GILL  S CREEK,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Virginia. 

GILL’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Bath  co.,  Kentucky, 

GILI  ’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co..  Tennessee. 

GILL.SWILLE,  a post-office  of  Hall  co.,  Georgia,  18  miles 
E.  of  Gainesville. 

GILLY.  zheel'yeet  or  zhee'yee',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Hainaut,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Charleroi.  Pop.  5618. 

Gl  LM  AN,  ghiFman,  a po.«t-township  of  Hamilton  co.,  New 
York,  68  miles  N.N.W.  of  Albany. 
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GIL'MANTON,  a post-village  and  ‘ownsbipof  Pelknapco.. 
New  I lanij).sbire,  2U  miles  N .N.E.  ol  Concord.  The  villagii 
contain.^  clinrches  of  3 denominations,  an  insurance  office 
a floiiribliing  academy,  and  4 stores.  T he  inhabitants  of  Gil 
manton  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  maiinfacture  ol 
carriages  and  hardware.  Population  of  the  township, 
2673. 

GILMANTON  IRON  M'ORKS,  a post-village  in  the  above 
township,  about  26  miles  N.N.E.  of  Concord.  It  contains  2 
churches,  3 stores,  a plow-factory,  2 tanneries,  and  mills  of 
various  kinds. 

GILMER,  ghil'mer,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  West 
Virgiina:  area  512  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  E. 
to  W.  by  the  Little  Kanawha  River,  and  also  drained  by 
Lick,  Leading,  and  Steer  Creeks.  The  surface  is  mostly  co- 
vered with  forests.  The  county  contains  salt  springs  and 
iron  ore.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Parkersburg  and  Weston 
Turnpike.  Formed  a few  years  ago  out  of  part  of  Lewis 
county,  and  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  W.  (Jilmer.  meiTiher 
of  Congress  from  Virginia.  Capital,  Glenville.  Pop.  3759, 
of  whom  3767  were  free,  and  52  slaves. 

GILMER,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Georgia,  about  10  m. 
miles  from  the  line  of  Tennessee,  has  an  area  of  about  475 
sijuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the 
Connasanga,  Coosawattce,  and  Elli.jay  Rivt-rs.  '1  he  .■<nr- 
face  is  diversified  by  mountain  ridges  connected  with  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  is  remarkable  for  picture.«i|ue  scenery. 
Some  of  these  elevations  are  known  as  the  Cohuttah.  Frog, 
Bald,  Tallona,  and  Sharptop  Mountains.  Gilmer  county  is 
remarkably  rich  in  mineral.s.  Gold-mines  are  worked  in 
several  places,  and  are  productive.  IMany  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  quarrying  marble,  which  is  of  fine  (juality ; and 
the  county  contains  an  abundance  of  good  iron.  Named  in 
honor  of  George  R.  Gilmer,  who  was  Govei  nor  of  Georgia  in 
1830.  Capital,  Ellijay.  Pop.  6724,  of  whom  6557  were  tree, 
and  167  slaves. 

GILMER,  a thriving  posLvillage.  capital  of  Upshur  co., 
Texas,  about  320  miles  E.N.E.  of  Austin  City.  It  is  situated 
in  a rich  planting  region,  which  is  diversified  by  prairies 
and  forests.  Laid  out  in  1848. 

GILMER,  a township  in  Adams  co..  Illinois.  Pop.  1182. 

Gl  LMER,  a post-village  in  Lake  co.,  llliuois,  35  miles  N.W 
of  Chicago. 

Gl  LMER’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Guilford  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

Gl  L'MERTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh. 

GIL'MORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

GILOLO,  je-lo'lo.  GILLOLO,  DJILLOLO.  jil-lo'lo,  or  HAL- 
MAIIERA.  hdl  ml-hA'rd.  a considerable  i.-land  in  the  Malay 
.\rchipel:)go.  on  the  Equator,  Ion.  128°  E.,  sepaiated  from 
Celebes  by  the  Molucca  Passage,  and  from  Ceram  by  Pitt’s 
Fas.sage,  respectively  about  130  miles  across.  Estimated 
area,  6500  square  miles.  Its  shape,  like  that  of  Celebes,  con- 
sists of  four  peninsulas,  radiating  N , E.,  and  S.  from  a com- 
mon centre.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  and  in  many 
parts  densely  wooded;  the  coasts  are  resorted  to  by  pirates. 
The  products  are  .sago,  cocoa-nuts,  spices,  fruits,  edible 
birds'-nests.  pearls  and  gold-dust,  hor.ses.  horned  cattle,  and 
sheep.  The  imports  are  mostly  from  the  Dutch  East  India 
settlements,  and  comprise  manufactured  goods,  opium, 
china-ware,  and  iron.  The  island  is  subdivided  into  several 
petty  states;  principal  towns.  Ossa  and  Gih'lo. 

GILOI.1O,  PASSAGE  OF,  separating  the  above  island,  on 
the  E..  from  the  islands  of  Waigeoo,  Battanta,  My.sol,  is 
from  100  to  140  miles  across. 

GlLOPtOLIS,  a post-office  of  Robeson  co..  North  Carolina. 

GILPAIGOAN,  ghil-pi-gon',  written  also  GILPAIGON, 
a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee,  100  miles  W.N.W’. 
of  Ispahan. 

GI  L'ROY^  a post-office  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri. 

GiLROY,  a post-office  of  Santa  Clara  co..  California. 

Gl  LStLAN D,  a hamlet  and  district  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland, on  the  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  Railway,  8 miles  N.E. 
of  Brampton.  It  abounds  in  romantic  scenery,  has  medicinal 
springs,  and  is  much  re.sorted  to  as  a watering-place. 

GI  LS'TONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

GIIVSUM.  a post-township  of  Cheshire  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, 35  miles  W.S.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  676. 

GIMRSHEIM,  ghimp.s'hime,  a village  of  Germany,  in 
Ilesse-Darmstadt.  9 miles  N.W.  of  Worms.  Pop.  1594. 

GIMENA.  JI.VIENA  or  XIMENA.  He-imynd.  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  56  miles  E.S.E  of  Cadiz.  Pop.  5878. 

GIMIGNANO,  je  meen-ydhio,  a town  of  Tu.scany,  26  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Florence.  Pop.  5818. 

GIM'INGHA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

GIMINO.  je-meehio,  a market-town  of  Au.stria,  iu  Illyria, 
about  60  miles  from  Fiume.  Pop.  3558. 

GIMONE.  zhee'mon^  a river  of  France,  joins  the  Garonne 
about  3 miles  S.  of  Castelsarrasin,  after  a course  of  65  miles. 

Gl.MONT.  zhee'm6N«',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gei's.  on  the  Gimone,  14  miles  E.  of  Auch.  P.  iu  1852,  3653 

GINEVRA  and  GINEBRA.  See  Geneva. 

OINGEE  or  JHI N JI,  jin'jee,  a fortified  town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madra.s,  80  miles  S.W.  of  Madia.s.  Its 
extensive  fortifications  cover  most  part  of  three  detached 
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rooky  hills  of  difficult  ascent,  and  comprise  a remarkable 
se’-en-storied  tower,  a pajioda.  mosque,  a castellated  palace, 
va  ions  military  works,  and  some  interestin>'  ruins.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  taken;  the  last  time,  in  1750,  by  the  French, 
wh.>  ceded  it  to  the  liritish  in  17tl. 

ti  INGKIiOM,  Hin}ithA-lom'  or  zh^^''‘'zheh-liN«^  a village  of 
Belgium,  on  the  railway,  4S  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Brussels. 

GIN'GKKBBKAD  GKOUND.  a dangerous  reef  of  the  Baha- 
ma Islands.  35  miles  S.  of  the  Great  Bahama.  Lat.  25°  5b' 
N..  Ion.  78°  25'  E. 

GIX'GEH  IIILL,  a small  post-village  of  IVashington  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

GIXGKH  ISLAND.  West  Indies.  See  Virgin  Islands. 

Gl.NGST,  ghingst,  a village  of  Prussia,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  island  of  Kiigen.  in  the  Baltic.  Pop.  778. 

GINNEKEN,  iiiiPnA-ken,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  North  Brabant,  1 mile  8.E.  of  Breda.  I’op.  700. 

G1N8ENG.  jin^seng.  a post  office  of  Wyoming  co.,  Virginia. 

GIN  TOWN,  a post-office  of  Irwin  co.,  Georgia. 

GIOIA.  See  Gioja. 

G10.J,  jo^ee,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Citra,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Vallo.  Pop.  IbOO. 

GIOJA  or  GIOIA,  jo'yd,  a city  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Bari, 
19  miles  E.  of  Altamura.  Pop.  9500. 

GIo.IA,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II., 
15  miles  S.E.  of  Avezzano.  Pop.  1900. 

GlOJA,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  6 
miles  S.E.  of  1 iedimonte.  Pop.  2400. 

G](!JA,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I., 
27  miles  N.E.  of  Keggio.  near  the  gulf  of  its  owm  name.  It 
was  almost  destroyed  by  the  eartlujuake  of  1783.  Pop.  429. 

GlOJOSA.  joyo'sd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  1.,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Gerace.  Pop.  7tl9. 

GIDJOSA,  a town  of  Sicily,  on  its  N.  coast,  5 miles  N.W, 
of  i'atti.  Pop.  33U0.  It  was  built  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  stood  Giojosa  Vecchio.  (or  Old  Giojosa.) 

GIGKGI  KV  or  GIOHGIEF.  See  Giurglvo. 

GIOKNICO,  joRine-ko.  (Ger.  Irhiis,)  a town  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Ticino,  on  the  Tessin. 

GIOVATA.  jo-vd^td.  a small  seaport  town  of  A.sia  IMinor, 
in  Anatolia,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Kos.  (here  called  the 
Gulf  of  Giova.  jotvd,)  50  miles  E.  of  Boodroom. 

GIOVENAZZO,  jo-vd-ndftso.  (anc.  A^atiolum.)  a fortified 
seaport  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Bari,  on  a rocky  penin- 
sula in  the  Adriatic.  I’op.  6U00.  It  has  a cathedral,  con- 
vents. hospitals,  and  a castle. 

Gll’PlNG.  ghip'’ping,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

GIB,  SeeNiGKR. 

GlHAGLlA.je-rdPyd.  a .small  i.sland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
H miles  ott  the  N.  extremity  of  Corsica. 

(ilKAI’ETKA,  je-rd-p.Vtid.  a small  maritime  town  of  the 
island  of  Crete,  on  its  S.  coast.  17  miles  S.  of  Spina-Longa. 

G1 KABD,  je-rard'.  a townsliip  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Susquehanna,  12  miles  N.E. of  Clearfield.  Pop. 
492. 

GIRARD,  a beautiful  iiost-horough  and  tow’nship  of  Erie 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Lake  Erie.  The  borough  is  situated 
on  the  ^aike  Sliore  Raihuad  10  miles  S.W.  of  Erie,  and  on 
the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal,  alamt  2 miles  from  the  lake.  It 
is  snrn  unded  by  rich  and  well-cultivated  farms,  and  con- 
tains 1 academy  and  a natitmal  bank.  Pop.  in  1800,  about 
600;  ot  the  townsliip,  2453. 

GTR^HD.  a thriving  post-village  of  Russell  co..  Alabama, 
OTi  the  light  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  Liver,  opposite  Co- 
lumb-r,  Georgia.  It  is  the  largest  place  in  the  county,  and 
has  '•onsiderable  trade.  Girard  contains  1 printing-office, 
sev»'ral  stores,  and  about  It  00  inhabitants  The  route  of  a 
railroad  lias  been  surveyed  from  Girard  to  .Mol  ile. 

GILaBD,  a po.st-village  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ma- 
honing Liver,  170  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Ohio  Canal  passes  through  it. 

GILALD,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Branch  co., 
Mb  higan.  Pop.  1128. 

GIKALD,  a post-office  of  Macoupin  co..  Illinois. 

G1  li'DLLNESSC  a headland  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kincardine, 
forming  the  S.  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  Dee.  2 miles  S. 
of.4l  erdeen.  It  has  a light-house  with  2 fixed  lights.  Lat. 
57°  8'  N..  Ion.  2°  3'  W. 

GI  LGEII  or  JIRJ  KII,  jggR'j^h,  (written  D.7IBD.TEII  by 
the  French.)  a town  of  Upper  Egypt,  capital  of  a province  of 
its  own  name,  on  the  Nile.  fiO  miles  N.W.  of  TheVies.  Pop. 
70.1(1.  (?)  It  is  large,  and  in  Upper  Egypt  ranks  nextin  import- 
ance after  Sioot  (Siout).  It  has  several  mosques,  a govern- 
ment cotton  factory,  a .school,  attended,  a few  years  ago,  by 
lOU  boys,  and  a Latin  convent,  which  is  now  the  oldest  Ro- 
man Catholic  establishment  in  Egypt. 

G I I.OENTI.  jiu-j^n'tee.  or G KHG ENTL?  (anc.  Agrigen'tum.) 
a city  of  Sicily,  on  the  slope  of  a mountain,  nearly  12t<0  feet 
aViove  the  sea.  which  it  faces  at  about  3 miles  distant.  Pop. 
18,509.  It  has  an  imposing  external  appearance,  but  is  ir- 
regularly laid  out.  The  public  buildings  are  large,  though, 
exiept  the  public  seminary,  library,  and  museum,  they  are 
without  merit:  tlie  primipal  are  a cathedral  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  with  some  antiiiuities  and  treasures  of  art, 
iud  a great  many  other  churches  and  convents.  On  the 
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coast  is  a port,  with  a mole  built  by  Charles  III.  in  1756, 
two  light-houses,  extensive  corn  magazines,  a prison,  Ac. 
The  extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  E.  of  the  modern 
town,  comjirise  tlie  magnificent  temple  of  Concord,  the  most 
perfect  existing  structure  of  early  Greek  architecture;  the 
remains  of  a vast  temple  of  the  Olympic  Jupiter,  3fi9  feel  in 
length,  (basement.)  1S2  feet  in  breadth,  and  120  feet  in 
height:  the  tomb  ofTheron;  and  portions  of  the  temples  rf 
Juno,  Hercules.  Vulcan,  Castor  and  Pollux.  &c.  Girgentl 
is  the  chief  pmt  in  Sicily  for  the  export  of  sulphur;  the  othei 
principal  exjiorts  are  corn,  almonds,  sumach,  oil.  and  .soda. 

GlLGENTl,  a province  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Sicily,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  1377  sijuare  miles.  Pop.  2;i3,187. 

GIRIFAI.CO,  je  re-fdPko,  a market-town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Calabria  Ultra  1.,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Catauzaro. 
I’op.  3300. 

GlhlSIIK,  ghee'rishk'.  a fort  and  village  of  Afghanistan, 
on  the  Ilelmund.  Lat.  31°  4b'  N.,  Ion.  04°  18'  E.  'Ihe  fort 
is  built  upon  a mound,  about  2 miles  from  the  river. 

GIKJEII.  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Girgeh. 

GIROMAGNY,  zhee'ro'min'yee^a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  llaut-Lhiu,  8 miles  N.N'.W.  of  Belfort.  Pop.  in 
1852.  2700. 

GIHON,  JirON,XIR0N,  ne-i6n/,  or  GIRONA.  He-ro'na.  a 
small  town  of  New  Granada,  department  of  Boyaca,  46  miles 
W.  of  I’amplona. 

GIRONDE,  je-rftnd'.  (Fr.  pron.  zhee'rAxdt.)  an  estuary  of 
We.stern  France,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Garonne 
and  Dordogne.  Length,  about  50  miles;  tlie  breadth  varies 
from  2 to  6 miles,  its  mouth  being  3 miles  across.  It  is  navi- 
gable throughout.  but  greatly  encumbered  with  sand-banks, 
and  subject  at  flood-tide  to  a heavy  ref.ux  from  the  sea, 
termed  Xhemascai  et.  similar  to  the  bore(5((rrc)  in  the  Seine. 

GIRONDE,  a maritime  department  in  the  S.W.  of  Fiance, 
formed  of  part  of  tlie  old  province  of  Guienne.  having  W.  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  Area.  3714  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1601, 667,193. 
Surface  generally  level,  and  all  the  W.  portion  is  a sand-fiat, 
interspersed  with  lagoons,  and  termed  the  “landes.”  I’rin- 
cipal  rivers,  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  with  the  estuary  of 
Gironde  formed  by  their  union.  Most  of  the  claret-wines 
are  grown  in  this  department,  the  vineyards  in  which  form 
its  chief  source  of  wealth.  There  are  stone  iiuarries  and 
smelting-works,  but  few  mines.  Gironde  is  divided  into  6 
arrondissements;  chief  towns,  Bordeaux,  (the  capital,)  Bazas, 
and  Blaye. 

GIRTIION.  ghirffhon,  a parish  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright. 

GIRTON,  ghirffon,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

GIRTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

GIRVAN.  ghir'van.  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  rises  in 
a small  lake,  and  flows  westerly  into  the  Irish  Sea,  opposite 
Ailsa  Craig. 

GIRVAN.  a burgh  of  barony  and  parish  of  Scotland,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  above  river,  co.,  and  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ayr. 
Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1851,  7319.  It  is  mostly  inhabited  by 
cotton  weavers,  and  has  a town-hall,  two  branch  banks,  and 
a harbor  containing  from  9 to  11  feet  of  water. 

GISBURN,  ghiz'bhrn,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding,  on  the  Kibble,  Ib^  miles  W.S.AV.  of  Skipton. 
Gisburn  I’ark,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ribblesdale.  is  remarkable 
for  its  herd  of  wild  cattle,  similar  to  those  of  Chilliugham. 

GISLEIIAM,  ghiz'el-am,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

GISLINGITAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

GISORS.  zhee'zoRt.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Eure, 
on  the  Epte.  33  miles  N.E.  of  Evreux.  Pop.  in  1852.  36,53. 
The  principal  edifices  are  an  old  castle,  partly  built  liy 
Henry  II.  of  England,  and  a curious  parish  church  of  the 
thirteenth  centurj'.  In  the  Middle  .Ages.  Gisors  was  a fort- 
ress of  importance;  here  several  memorable  interviews  took 
place  between  Henry  I.  of  England  and  I’ope  Calixtus, 
Henry  II.  and  Louis  A'll.,  <!Lc.  It  has  a communal  college, 
and  an  active  trade  in  corn,  &c. 

GISR.  See  JiiZVR. 

GISSER,  ghis'ser,  an  island  of  the  Banda  group.  ^lalay 
Archipelago.  It  is  low  and  sandy,  surrounded  liy  a coral  reef 

GI6SI.  jis'see.  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Citra.  10  miles  S.AV.  of  A'asto.  Pop.  3400. 

GISSIGHEIM.  ghist.sig-hime',  a village  of  Baden,  on  the 
Brehm.  Pop.  958. 

GlStSING.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

GISAVEIL,  ghis'wile.  or  GYSAVYL,  ghis'wil.  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Unterwalden,  on  the  Lauwibach.  6 
miles  S.S.AV.  of  Sarnen.  A little  above  the  village  the  out- 
let of  the  Lungernsee  forms  two  fine  ca.-icades.  I’op.  1400. 

Gn’S.  nits,  (Fr.  pron.  zheet.)  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  West  Flanders.  15  miles  N.E.  of  Ypres  Pop.  382.5. 

GITSCHIN  or  GICZIN,  ghitchfin.  a walled  town  of  Bo- 
hemia. on  the  Czidlina.  (chid-lee'n^.)  50  miles  N E.  of 
Prague.  Pop.  3828.  It  has  a fine  castle,  built  by  W.allen 
stein,  and  a gymnasium. 

GITTELDE.  ghit'td'dfh,  a tovn  of  Northern  Germany,  .IS 
miles  S.S.W,  of  Brunswick.  Poj  1213. 

GITTISH  AM,  ghiUte-sham,  a paris.i  of  Englana,  co,  of 
Devon 
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GTUTJTASCO.  joo-he-Js'ko.  a village  of  Switzorland,  canton 
of  Ticino,  2 miles  S.W.  of  liellinzona.  I’op.  tilS. 

GI  U(i  LI  ANO.  jool-yd'no.  a market-town  of  Naples,  miles 
N.N.W  of  Naples.  I'op.  8:!00.  It  has  4 churche.s,  an  hospital, 
and  a fine  noble  residence. 

(ilUGLlA.NO,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ci- 
tra.  district  of  Cliieti.  I’op.  14uo 

GIULAMKKK,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Joola- 
MERK. 

G I ULTANA.  joo-le-^'nl.  a seaport  village  of  Dalmatia,  on 
the  K.  side  of  tiie  peninsula  of  Sabioncello. 

OIULIANOVA,  joo-le-d-no'vil,  or  GI ULIANUOVA,  joo-le- 
i-uoo-c/vd,  (anc.  Chs'trum  Nofvum.)  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Ultra  1.,  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Teramo,  near 
the  Adriatic.  Pop.  2000. 

GIULIOI’OLI,  joo-le-op'o-le,  a village  of  Naples,  province 
of  Abruzzo  Citra,  24  miles  S.  of  Lanciano.  Pop.  1055. 

GIUPANA,  joo-pd'ni.  or  SCI  PAN,  she-pdn'.  an  island  of 
Dalmatia,  in  the  Adriatic,  near  the  coast,  H miles  S.of  Slano. 
Pop.  850.  Length.  5 miles:  average  bn*adth.  I5  miles. 

GIUKGKVO,  GIUKGKWO,  joou-jA/vo,  or  DSCIIUKDSCIIO- 
WA,  a town  of  Wallachia.  on  the  1 anube,  40  miles  S.W.  of 
Bucharest,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  Pop.  7000.  It  is  a poor 
place,  t»ut  has  an  active  tiade,  especially  with  .some  of  the 
Austrian  ports  on  the  Danube.  'I'he  fortifications  formerly 
encircling  the  town,  were  levelled  by  the  Hnssians  in  1829. 

GTUSS.\NO  joos-sd'no,  a villageof  Norther  111  taly,  province, 
and  18  miles  .N.  of  Milan.  I’op.  1983. 

G I USV'A  LLA.  joos-vdPld.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
about  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Alessandria.  I’op.  llSti. 

GIV'ENDALK  or  GWEN'DALK,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  York,  hast  Hiding. 

Gl  VG'lNSVl  LLK.  a post-office  of  Pontotoc  co..  Mississippi. 

GIV'ET,  zhee'VcV,  a forlified  town  of  France,  department  of 
Ardennes,  on  the  Meuse,  26  miles  N.N.F.  of  .Alezieres,  cn 
the  Belgian  frontier.  Pop.  in  1S52.  5639.  Here  are  e.\ten- 
sive  barracks,  a military  hospital,  and  on  an  adjacent  height 
is  the  citadel  of  Charlemont. 

GIVOKS.  zhee'voRt.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Hhone.  13  miles  S.  of  Lynns,  on  the  railway  from  thence  to 
St.  Klienne,  and  on  the  Hhone,  near  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Gier  Hiver  and  the  Canal  ofGivors.  Pop.  in  1852.  9118.  It 
has  a considerable  trade  in  coal  and  ironstone,  brought 
hither  by  its  canal,  which  is  about  10  miles  in  length. 

GIVRY,  zhee'vl•ee^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Saone-et-Loire,  6 miles  W.  of  Chalons  sur-Saone.  Pop.  in 
1852.  3071. 

GIZEII,  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Giieezeh. 

G.l  AT  or  G.IATSK.  a town  of  Hussia.  See  Ozoatsk. 

GLADBACIl,  gldd'bdK,  or  MONCIIKN  GLADBACII.  a 
town  o Hhenish  Prussia.  16  miles  W.  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the 
railway  from  Ai.\  la-Chapelle  t('  Ilomberg.  I’op.  17,064. 

OLADBACH,  a town  of  Hhenish  Prussia,  government  of 
Cologne.  6 miles  N.K.  of  .Mulheim.  P(»p.  2550. 

G LAD'DK.N’S  GROVE,  a posboffice  of  Fairfield  district, 
South  Carolina.* 

GLADE,  a township  of  IVarren  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
698. 

GLADE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Virginia. 

GL,\1)E  Ml  LLS.  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Glade  Creek.  22  miles  N.  of  Pittsburg. 

GLADE  .MIN ES,  a p >st-office  of  Hall  co..  Georgi.a. 

G LADEN  BACH,  gldMen-bdK',  a market-town  of  Germany, 
in  Hes.se-Darmsiadt,  9 miles  AV.S.W.  of  .Marburg.  Pop.  lUoO. 

GLADE  RUN.a  posb-ofliceof  Armstrong  co..  Pennsylvania. 

G LADE’S  CROS,S-H()ADS.  a post-otliceof  Putnam  co.,  Geor- 
gia. .32  miles  N.  of  .Milledgeville. 

GLADE  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Washington  co..  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  12  miles 
E .N.E.  of  Abingdon.  It  is  the  seal  of  Emory  and  Henry 
Colh'ge,  founded  by  the  Methodists  in  1838, 

GL.4DE  SPRING,  a post-oltice  of  ll.irri.son  co..  Texas. 

GLAD'ESTRY.  a p;irish  of  Soutli  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

GL.VDESVILLE,  a post-otlice  of  .lasper  co..  Georgia. 

GLADEVILLE.  a post-office  of  Preston  co..  M’.  Viiginia. 

OLADOVA.  glido'vl.  (Turk.  Fct-lslain,  fiH-is'ldin',)  a town 
of  Servia.  on  the  Danube,  immediately  below  the  “ iron  gate.” 
or  rapids  of  that  river.  13  miles  ij.E.  of  New  Ur.sova.  It  is 
the  chief  station  of  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany. and  its  inhabitants  are  actively  employed  in  the  con- 
vey.tnce  of  merchandise,  by  land,  between  it  and  Urs(.)va. 
About  miles  below  it  are  the  remains  of  the  bi  idge  built 
by  Tiajan  acro.ss  the  Danul  e. 

G LA  DS.M  L'l  R,  gladzhnkre  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  4 
miles  W of  Had<lington.  '1  he  battle  of  Gladsmuir.  better 
known  as  that  of  Pre.stonj)aus,  was  fought  partly  in  this 
parish. 

Gl.-VD'WIN,  a new  county  towards  the  E.  part  of  Michi- 
gan. contains  about  570  S(iuare  mile.s.  It  is  inteisected  by 
„he  Titibawassee  Hiver.  This  county  is  not  included  in  the 
seiisus  of  l,s5U,  Pop.  inlKco  14. 

GL.VDV’  CHEEK,  a |)ost-office  of  Barbour  co..  W.  Virginia. 

G L.YIDSM'A  LE.  a mo  ish  f England,  co.  of  York,  Nonh 
Riding. 

OLAMOIIS.  a oarisb  of  Scotland,  cc  . and  5^  miles  S.W.  of 
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Forfar,  on  the  Dundee  and  Newtyle  Railway.  The  ven» 
rable  and  stately  Castle  of  Glammis,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Strathmore,  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  antiiiuities, 
A passage  is  still  shown,  in  w hich  Malcolm  II.  is  said  tc 
have  been  murdered,  A.  d.  K 31. 

GLA.MOH'GAN,  or  G LA.MUHG AN.«II1HE,  glam-or'gan- 
shijr,  the  .southernmost  county  of  Wale.s.  having  S.  and  W 
the  Bristol  Channel.  Area.  856  s(}uare  n)iles  of  which  about 
one-half  are  arable  or  pasture  lands.  Pop.  in  1851,  2;:l.h49. 
'i'he  surface  is  mountiiinous  in  the  N.,  level  in  the  S. ; the 
“Vale  of  Glamorgan”  is  of  fertility  unsurpa.ssed  in  Males. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  'I'awe,  Neath.  'Taff.  Hcmney, 
forming  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Monmouthshire,  and 
on  the  M'.  the  Loughor,  which,  with  the  Bury  estuary, 
bounds  N.  the  peninsula  of  Gower.  All  the  N.  part  of  this 
county  belongs  to  the  great  coal  field  of  South  M ales.  Large 
iron-works  are  established  at  Merthyr- 'I’ydvil.  Aberdare.  and 
Herwain  ; and  smelting-works  at  Swansea  and  Neath,  con- 
nected with  the  coast  by  a railway  to  Caidilf  and  its  branches. 
The  Neath  and  Swansea  Canals  ai-e  also  in  this  county.  Capi- 
tal. Cardiff.  The  county  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  its  boroughs  send  3. 

GLA.MOH/GA.N,  a county  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  bounded 
N.  by  the  St.  Paul  and  South  Esk  Rivers,  .separating  it  from 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  ocean.  Capi- 
tal, Swansea. 

GLA.MOHGANSHIRE.  See  Glamorgan. 

GL.\N,gldn,a  lakeof  Sweden,  in  the  N.E.partofthe  laen  of 
Linkdping,  about  9 miles  long  by  6 miles  w ide.  The  Mntala, 
which  discharges  Lake  M etter,  after  passing  through  Lake 
Hoxen,  enters  the  S.M'.  extremity  of  Gian;  and,  issuing 
from  its  E.  extremity  passes  the  town  of  Nori  l jbpiug  and 
forms  a long  estuary  called  Braviken  in  the  Baltic. 

GLANDEVE,  glfiN^'daiv',  a hamlet  and  former  town  of 
Fratice.  department  of  Basses-Alpes.  on  the  Var,  17  miles  N.E. 
ofCastellanne,  ruined  by  repeated  inundations  of  the  river. 

GLAND'FOHD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

G LA.N D'FUHD-BHIGG  (or  BRIDGE.)  a market-tow’n  of 
England,  co.,  and  24  miles  .\.N.\V.of  Lincoln.  Pop.  in  1851, 
2261.  Steam-packets  connect  the  town  with  Hull. 

G LAN 'Don.  a harbor  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  3 miles  W. 
of  Ross  Bay,  about  1 mile  w ide,  and  stretches  inland  about 
3 miles. 

G LA.N  DON.  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  about  2 miles 
above  tlie  mouth  of  the  harbor. 

GLAN'DOHE',  a harbor  on  the  S.  coast  of  Ireland,  co,,  and 
34  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cork,  in  lat.  51° 35'  N.,  Ion.  9°  5'  M'. 

GLAN'DOHE.  a town  of  lre,and,  co.  of  Cork,  situated  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  harboi-,  contains  many  handsome  houses, 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  bathers  and  othei's  attract-' 
ed  to  it  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  salubrity  of 
its  climate. 

GL.\N  D0RF,  glSn'doRf,  a village  of  Hanover,  province  of 
Osnabrlick.  Pop.  980. 

GLANE,  glitn  or  glii'neh,  a stream  of  Switzerland,  joins 
the  S:iane  below  Atteni'yif. 

GLAN'MIHE',  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.,  and  5 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Cork.  Pop.  453. 

GLAN'TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land. 

GLAN'M'ORTH.  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster. CO.  of  Cork.  5^  miles  S.S.M’.  of  Mitchelstown.  Pop.  of 
village,  1UP2.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a nolle  castle,  forfeited 
by  Lord  Fermoy  in  1641. 

GL.VP'TIIUR.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

GLARMSCH,  (Glarnisch.)  glaiK'ni.-h,  a monntain  of  Sw  it- 
zerland, canton,  and  about  5 miles  S.W.  of  Glai  us,  has  seve- 
lal  peaks,  and  is  connected  with  the  'Ibdi.  It  is  8925  feet 
high  rises  abruptly  from  the  valley  below,  and  is  difficult  of 
ascent.  Lat.  of  the  Voi  der  Glarni.sch.  47°  1'  22"  N.,  Ion.  9°  2' 
30"  E. 

GLARUS.  gld'rdds,  or  GLAHTS.  gU'reece',  a town  of  Swi(8 
zerland  capital  of  a canton  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Linth, 
at  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Glarnisch.  Pop.  in  185J,  4082.  Its 
churcli  is  .shared  both  by  I’lolestants  and  Hoir.an  Catho- 
lics. and  it  has  a hospital,  t'  wn-liall.  free  school,  public 
library  and  reading  nom.  with  manufactures  of  musliu.s, 
printed  cottons,  woollen  cloths,  and  Si  habzieger  cheese. 

GLARUS  or  CLARIS,  a canton  of  Switzerland,  enclosed 
by  St.  Gall,  the  Grison.s,  Schwytz.  and  Ui  i.  Area.  280  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1866.  .‘’3.36.3  'The  Linth  and  its  atl.ueiits 
pour  them.selves  into  the  Lake  of  A\  allenstatt.  on  its  N. 
frontier;  on  all  other  sides  it  is  hemmed  in  by  high  mr un- 
tain  rangos,  and  the  Dddi  at  its  S.  extremity.  11  887  fe*.  t in 
in  ight,  is  the  loftiest  summit  in  1 ast  Switzerland.  Gr- 
chards  are  numerous;  little  corn  is  produced:  cattle  rearing 
and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  goi  ds  f n-m  the  chiet 
Occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  Capital.  Glarus. 

GLAS'BURY,  a parish  of  South  M ales,  cos.  of  Brecon  and 
Radnor. 

GLAS'CO,  a post-village  of  Ulster  co..  New  York,  on  Hud 
son  River.  48  miles  S.  of  Albany.  It  has  a steamboat  l.Hiid- 
ing  and  extensive  brick-yards. 

GLASCO.MOE.  a parish  of  South  M^ales,  co.  of  Radm  r 

G LASCOM’,  a village  of  Cauada  M est,  co.  of  M'aterlco,  acp.'V 
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rated  ftom  Bridgeport  by  the  Grand  River,  over  which  there 
IS  a bridge,  2 miles  N.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  about  75. 

GLAsEN  (Glasen.)  gla'zen,  a village  of  Prussia,  govern- 
ment 01  Oppeln.  Pop.  880. 

GI  ASENBACII,  gli'zgn-bdK',  a village  of  Austria,  duchy 
of,  and  near  Salzburg. 

GLASE.NDOKF.  glltzen-doRr,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle 
)f  Bidschow.  Pop.  290. 

G L.ASEKSDGRE.  (Glasersdorf.)  glA'z?rz-doRf',  a village  of 
Bohemia,  circle  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  1217. 

GL.\S  iRSD  )KF,  (Glasersdorf.)  a village  ofPrussia,  govern- 
ment of  Liegnitz.  circle  of  Liiben.  Pop.  977. 

GL.ASEKSDJKF  (Glasersdorf)  O'rer,  a village  of  Prussia, 
govei  nment  of  Liegnitz.  circle  of  Liiben.  Pop.  665. 

GLAS'PORP.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark. 

GLAStGOW,  (L.  Glas'cua.)  the  principal  commercial  and 
manufacturing  city  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark.  Lower  Ward, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Clyde.  42miles  W.by  S.  of  Edinburgh.  Lat. 
of  Glasgow  Bridge,  55°  51'  54"  N.,  Ion.  4°  16'  W.  Greate.st 
length  from  E.  to  W..  3 miles;  breadth  from  N.  to  S..  2 miles; 
circumf -rence  about  8 miles.  The  city  proper  stands  wholly 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  having  the  suburbs  of  Calton 
and  Bridgeton  on  the.  E..  and  those  of  Ander.ston  and  Fm- 
nieston  on  the  W.,  the  whole  forming  one  continuous  town ; 
besides  these,  the  suburban  villages  of  Camlachie,  West- 
muir,  and  Parkhead  on  the  E.,  and  of  Partick  on  the  W., 
are  so  clo.sely  connected  with  it  as  to  be  likewise  almost  con- 
tinuous. On  thi-  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the  Clyde  is  the 
ancient  suburb  of  Gortials;  and,  of  more  modern  growth, 
those  of  Ilutchesontown  on  the  E..  and  Laurieston.  Trades- 
ton.  and  Kingston  on  the  W..  the  whole  so  blended  as  to  con- 
stitute one  uninterrupted  .series  of  streets  and  hou.ses.  with 
which  the  village  of  Govan,  on  the  W.,  is  almost  united. 
These  two  sections  of  the  town  are  connected  by  three  sub- 
stantial stone  bridges;  and  an  elegant  suspen.sion  bridge 
was  in  process  of  erection  in  1852;  in  addition  to  these,  an- 
other stone  bridge  crosses  the  river  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  town.  The  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  its  suburban 
portions,  stand  on  level  ground,  lying  along  the  banks  of 
the  river;  but  on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  at  once  comprising  the 
oldest  and  newest  parts,  it  rises  to  considerable  elevations, 
occupying,  in  the  former  quarter,  the  face  and  summit  of  a 
steep  ridge;  in  the  latter,  ascending,  and  crowning  several 
gentle  acclivities.  Its  plan  is  very  regular,  both  on  the  N. 
and  S.  sides  of  the  river,  the  .streets  generally  extending  E. 
and  W'.,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  or  N.  and  S.,  at  right  an- 
gles to  it. 

The  general  appearance  of  Glasgow,  on  being  approached 
In  almost  any  direction,  is  not.  perhaps,  very  prepos.ses- 
sing,  owing  to  its  generally  low  situ.ation.  and  to  the  obtru- 
sion of  a vast  number  of  tall  smoking  chimneys,  and  other 
manifestations  of  manufacturing  industry;  still,  the  great 
number  of  its  handsome  spires  forms  a striking  feature  in  its 
general  a.spect,  when  viewed  from  a di.'-tance;  and.  when  sur- 
veyed in  detail,  it  is  found  to  possess  many  pleasing  and  at- 
tractive feature.s.  All  its  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  fac- 
tories and  a few  suburban  houses  for  the  working-classes,  are 
constructed  in  a superior  style,  of  fine  white  and  generally 
polished  freestone,  imparting  a peculiar  air  of  combined 
solidity  and  elegance  to  the  whole  city.  Many  of  the  streets 
are  handsome  and  spacious,  some  of  the  public  edifices  mag- 
nificent. and  the  new  crescents,  squares,  and  isolated  rows 
of  dwellings,  particularly  in  the  AV.  end  of  the  town,  present 
as  beautiful  speciineiis  of  modern  domestic  architecture  as 
are  to  be  seen  any  where;  having  the  additional  advantage, 
in  numerous  instances,  of  fine  commanding  situations. 
T.'.e  principal  streets  are.  in  general,  remarkably  straight, 
and  most  of  them  of  considerable  width.  They  are  kept  in 
good  order,  and  are  well  paved  and  lighted  t)y  between  7000 
and  8000  gas  lamps.  Water  is  furnished  at  the  rate  of  27 
gallons  a day  to  each  inhabitant,  the  total  daily  supply  be- 
ing 12,000.000  gallons.  'I'he  principal  street  is  the  Trongate, 
with  its  continuations — the  Gallowgate  on  the  E..  and  Ar- 
gyle  street  on  the  W. ; it  lies  E.  and  VV'..  is  in  all  about  2 
miles  long  and  80  feet  wide,  and  is  justly  con.sidered  one  of 
the  handsomest  streets  in  Europe.  'I'he  finest  N.  and  S. 
streets  are  Buchanan  street  and  Queen  street;  the  former 
the  ftishionable  street  of  the  day.  and  the  most  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  of  its  shops,  'fhe  squares  of  Glasgow  are 
few  in  number,  and  generally  small.  'I’he  crescents  and  ter- 
races are  of  modern  creation,  and  are,  therefore,  all  confined 
to  the  growing,  or  W.  and  N.W.  end  of  the  city. 

PuNic  Buihliniix,  Briilpe.s.  Moiiuiiii'vta,  <f-c. — Glasgow  has 
many  public  buildings  of  great  architectural  merit;  but  by 
far  the  most  magnifi  ent  is  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Queen 
street.  It  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  surmounted  by  a 
handsome  circular  clock-tower,  has  a lofty  octostyle  portico, 
three  columns  in  depth,  and  is  adorned  on  the  sides  by 
engaged  columns,  giving  the  wh  >le  building  a singularly 
noble  appearance;  the  news-room  is  atiout  100  feet  long  by 
40  broad,  with  a rich  coffered  ro*)f  supported  by  Corinthian 
columns.  The  new  County  Buildings  in  connection  with 
the  adjoining  Merchants’  Hall,  compose  a magnificent  pile, 
of  a simjile.  but  imposing  character.  The  Tontine,  contain- 
ing the  Old  Exchange  and  Town-hall,  situated  at  the  Cross, 
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on  the  north  side  of  Trongate,  is  a noble  range  of  buildings 
with  a superb  palatial-looking  front,  supported  on  rustica- 
ted arcades.  Adjoining  to  it.  at  the  Cro.ss  and  the  foot  of 
the  High  street,  is  the  quuint-looking  steeple  of  the  old 
Tolbooth.  with  a fine  chime  of  bells;  and  W.  from  it  is  the 
steeple  of  the  old  Tron  Chuich.  a well-known  landmark  in 
the  city.  Many  of  the  banks  are  among  the  chief  architectr 
ural  ornaments  of  Glasgow;  the  Union,  British  Linen, 
Royal.  National.  Western,  and  City  Banks,  may  especially 
be  particularized  for  their  elegance.  The  Western  Club 
House,  Assembly  Rooms,  now  the  Athenaeum.  Hutchesons’ 
Hospital,  the  'I’rades’  Hall,  the  Universities,  the  Established 
and  Free  Church  Normal  Seminaries,  City  Hall.  Corn  Ex- 
change. the  extensive  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Gartnavel.2  miles 
W.  from  the  city,  and  the  Observatory,  about  half  a mile 
nearer  in  the  same  direction;  some  of  the  more  recently 
erected  schools,  both  private  and  charity,  are  all  more  or 
less  deserving  of  notice;  as  are  also  the  Town’s  Ho,«pital, 
and  the  North  and  South  Prisons.  The  public  monuments 
comprise  that  to  Nelson  in  the  Green,  an  Egyptian  obelisk, 
144  feet  in  height ; an  equestrian  statue  of  KinglVilliam  III. 
at  the  Cross;  the  statues  of  Sir  John  Moore,  a native  of 
Glasgow,  by  Flaxman,  and  oneof  his  finest  works;  of  James 
Watt,  by  Chantrey : and  a fluted  Doric  column,  surmounted 
by  a figure,  in  freestone,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott — the  last  three 
in  George  Square ; and  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  by  Marochetti,  in  front  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. 

Churches  and  Places  of  Worship. — There  are,  within  the 
parliamentary  city  and  burgh  of  Glasgow,  143  places  of 
worship — Established  Church  25,  Free  30,  United  I’resby* 
terian  23,  Episcopali.an  5,  Roman  Catholic  7,  Independent 
11,  Baptist  7.  other  denominations,  35;  affording.  altOL'et her, 
.seats  for  114,278  persons.  As  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  many  of  these  churches  are  of  a high  order. 
First,  is  the  ancient  Cathedral  or  Hirh  Church,  a majestic 
pile,  situated  on  the  N.,  and  the  oldest  part  of  the  town, 
on  the  edge  or  W.  bank  of  a .••avine.  traveised  by  the  Mo- 
lendinar  Burn.  This  fine  old  edifice  was  founded  in  1123, 
during  the  reign  of  David  I.,  by  John  Achaiu.s.  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mungo  or  Kentigern.  It  re- 
ceived. however,  subsequently,  many  additions  and  embel- 
lishments, by  succe.ssive  prelates,  as  far  down  as  the  Re- 
formation. it  is  in  the  early  pointed  style,  with  a lofty 
tower  and  spire  rising  from  the  centre  225  feet,  'the  whole 
edifice  has  recently  been  subjected  to  a complete  repair. 
“The  crypt  of  the  cathedral,”  according  to  Mr.  Rickman. 
“ is  not  efjualled  by  any  in  the  kingdom;  the  piers  and 
groins  are  all  of  the  most  intricate  character,  the  most 
beautiful  design,  and  excellent  execution.”  Among  the 
Established  churches,  St.  Andrew’s,  a building  of  the  com- 
posite order,  and  one  of  the  oldest,  is  also,  in  many  respects, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  city;  after  it.  St.  David’s,  in  the  de- 
corated Gothic  .‘ityle.  St.  George’s,  and  St.  Enoch  s,  in  the 
Roman  style,  may  be  named  as  most  worthy  of  notice.  The 
finer  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  of  more  recent 
erection,  are  the  Free  churches  of  St.  John.  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Stephen,  all  Gothic  buildings,  with  ele- 
gant and  lofty  spires;  the  Rentield  street  United  Pre.sby- 
terian  Chuich.  and  the  new  Independent  Chapel,  tasteful 
Gothic  structures. 

Educational.  Literary,  and  Scientific  Institutions. — At  the 
head  of  the  educational  institutions  of  Glasgow  stands  the 
University,  founded,  in  1450.  by  Bishop  Turnbull.  It  com- 
prises 22  professors,  in  the  four  faculties  of  arts,  theology, 
law.  and  medicine;  there  is.  besides,  a le-turer  on  the  struc- 
ture and  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  building,  situated  in 
High  street,  comprises  5 quadrangles  or  open  courts, 
bounded  by  the  various  rooms  and  offices  belonging  to  the 
institution.  Its  .street  front  is  in  the  Elizabethan  stvle, 
and  dates  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Behind 
is  the  Hunterian  Museum,  .so  called  from  its  founder,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity. It  is  an  elegant  Roman  Doric  edifice,  contains  Dr. 
Hunter’s  valn.able  collection  of  anatomical  preparations,  a 
C'llection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  a cabinet  of  coins,  a 
library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  a .small,  but  choice  collection 
of  paintings,  purchased  for  the  founder  by  Sir  R.  Strange, 
including  .several  of  the  originals  of  the  finest  works  of 
that  eminent  engraver.  The  professors  derive  their  incomes 
partly  from  fees  paid  by  the  students,  and  partly  from  fund.s 
belonging  to  the  college,  augmented  bv  annual  grants  from 
Government.  There  is  only  one  session  in  the  year,  com- 
mencing in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  terminating 
on  the  1st  of  May.  'fhe  number  of  students  varies  Dom 
1000  to  1200.  The  Andersonian  University  was  founded, 
for  the  use  of  unacademical  classes,  in  1795.  by  John  .An- 
derson. professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  endowed  by  him  with  a valnaMe  philo- 
sophic.al  apparatus,  museum,  and  library.  Other  public 
educational  institutions  are  the  Mechanics’  Institution, 
the  first  of  the  kind  e.stablished  in  Britain  : the  Ili'zh  Schoo, 
or  Grammar  School,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  in- 
corporation ; the  Normal  Seminaries  of  the  Established  an'’ 
Free  Churches,  for  the  training  of  teachers — the  former  the 
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first  seminary  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  the  latter  conducted 
on  Stow’s  'J'raininj;  System:  and  the  Government  School  of 
Design.  The  number  of  minor  elementary  schools  is  also 
very  great;  but  there  seems  to  be  still  a very  large  amount 
of  educational  destitution  in  the  city,  especially  as  regards 
children  between  the  ages  of  6 and  10  years;  the  number 
of  whom,  not  attending  school.  Dr.  Strang  estimates  at  be- 
tween 6000  and  7000.  The  principal  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  are  the  Philosophical  Society,  Literary  and 
Commercial  Society,  Maitland  Club.  Athenaeum,  the  Glas- 
gow Medical  Society, and  theMedico-Chirurgical  Society.  The 
public  libraries  are  Stirling’s  Library,  about  12.000  volumes; 
the  Glasgow  Library,  15.000  volumes;  the  College  Library, 
101,000  volumes;  and  the  libraries  of  the  Athenaeum,  the 
Adersonian  University,  and  the  Mechanics’  Institution. 
There  are  3 public  reading-rooms — the  Koyal  Exchange,  the 
Tontine  or  Old  Exchange,  and  the  Athenarmm. — besides  a 
number  of  minor  rooms  establisbed  by  private  individuals 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  There  were,  in  1852,  14  new.s- 
papers  published  in  Glasgow — 9 weekly.  3 twice  a-week.  1 
thrice  a-week.  and  1 daily.  Several  of  these  are  conducted 
with  great  ability. 

Bmevolf.nt  Institutions. — These  are  so  numerous,  that  we 
can  do  little  more  than  name  the  principal.  They  comprise 
the  Koyal  Infirmary  and  Eever  Hospital.  Eye  Infirmary. 
Night  Asylum  for  the  IIousele.ss;  the  Town  Hospital,  or 
City  I’oor-house,  and  the  Barony  and  Govan  Parish  Poor- 
houses;  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  Institution  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Indigent  Old  Men’s  Asylum.  House  of  Refuge  for 
Females,  House  of  Kefuge  for  .Males.  Imck  Hospital,  three 
Lying-in  Hospitals.  Hutchesons'  Hospital  for  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Decayed  Burgesses  and  their  Widows,  and  the 
Education  of  Boys,  (sons  of  burgesses;)  a Lunatic  Asylum, 
Humane  Society,  the  Merchants’  House,  and  the  Fourteen 
Trades  Incorporations,  the  last  two  dispensing  a large  sum 
annually;  besides  numerous  free  schools  for  the  poor,  bene- 
volent societies,  and  minor  charities. 

Ttie  Gre,('n.  Botanic  Garden,  and  Ce.mete.ries. — The  Green, 
as  it  is  emphatically  called,  is  a laige  and  beautiful  park, 
comprising  140  acres  of  smooth  verdant  lawn,  and  adorned 
at  various  points  by  rows  of  noble  trees.  It  is  situaled  at 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  city,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river;  is  the  common  property  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
is  u.sed  principally  f)r  piirposes  of  reci-eation.  The  Botanic 
Garden,  about  a mile  N.W.  from  the  city,  or  about  2 from 
the  Cross,  comprises  21  acres,  occupying  the  gentle  slope 
overlooking  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Kelvin,  which  forms 
part  of  its  boundary.  It  is  tastefully  laid  out.  and  hasan 
extensive  collection  of  native  and  exotic  plants.  The  Ne- 
cropolis occupies  a steep  rocky  eminence  rising  from  the 
Molendinar  Burn,  opposite  the  Cathedral;  and  is  taste- 
tully  and  profusely  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
numerous  monuments,  many  of  them  exceedingly  hand- 
some, with  which  it  is  crowded,  are  finely  displayed  in  ter- 
races, rising  above  each  other  on  the  ftce  of  the  steep. 
There  are  three  other  cemeteries  of  a siinilai  kind  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  ; and.  altogether,  the  number  of  places 
of  sepulture  in  and  around  the  city  is  21. 

Markets,  and  Chnsumption  of  Fbod. — Glasgow  is  well  sup- 
plied with  all  kinds  of  provisions;  but  has  only  one  gene- 
ral public  market-place  that  need  here  he  noticed — namely, 
the  Ba/aar,  in  Candleriggs  street,  which  is  spacious  and 
well  arranged.  The  cattle-market,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
city,  occupies  an  areaof  :{0.0  )0  square  yards,  and  is  well  laid 
out.  It  appears  that  the  use  of  bread  has  doubled  since 
1846.  To  supply  the  demand,  there  are.  besides  numerous 
smaller  bakeries,  .several  very  extensive  establishments,  at 
the  largest  of  which  as  many  as  40.OO0  quartern  (4  pounds) 
loaves  have  been  baked  for  some  weeks  in  succession.  The 
number  of  animals  slaurhteied  in  Glasgow,  during  the 
year  1851  was— oxen  29.569.  calves  4443,  sheep 72,589,  lambs 
60.499.  goats  50.  and  pigs  5157. 

Sunitarp  Condition. — The  climate  of  Glasgow  is  marked 
by  great  humidity,  and  the  prev.ilenceof  S.  and  S. IV.  winds. 
It  seems  parlicularlv  unfavorable  to  hutnan  life  during 
childhood,  no  fewer  than  one  child  out  of  every  20.  under  15 
years  of  age,  dying  here  annually:  while  in  Edinburgh, 
Dundee,  and  Greenock,  only  I child  out  of  every  30  dies  an- 
nually. To  adults,  however,  and  the  aged,  the  climate  is 
more  favorable;  Glasgow  being  ranked,  in  regard  to  these, 
as  the  fourth  healthiest  town  in  the  kingdom.  The  most 
prevailing  disease  is  consumption:  next,  bowel  complaints; 
and  next,  tvphus  fever.  Of  late  years,  much  has  been  done 
oy  the  public  authorities  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  but  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  There  are.  at  present  42  miles  of  n>ain  sewers;  21 
miles  of  which  have  been  formed  during  the  last  six  years. 

Manufactures. — The  principal  textile  manufactures  of  Glas- 
gow are  cotton,  which  include  an  immense  variety,  from 
<oarse.  unVjleachtHl.  to  the  finest  bleached  imitations  of  linens; 
eheetings.  twilled  and  plain,  counterpanes,  bed-covers,  ging- 
oams,  checks,  and  stripes;  cords,  in  colored  fabrics  f)r  foreign 
markets;  calicoes,  cambrics,  jaconets,  lawns,  muslins  plain 
and  fancy.  Ac.  Besides  these,  mixed  fabrics  of  cotton  and  silk, 
cotton  an«i  wool,  and  cotton  and  linen  are  man  ufactured  to 
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a considerable  extent.  The  calico  print-works  produce  good* 
of  every  variety  and  quality.  The  following  table,  will  giv* 
a good  general  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  various  mrfiiu 
factures  already  alluded  to  are  carried  on.  including  the 
additional  branches  of  tiax-spinning  and  rope-making: — 


Statistical  Table  of  the  Factories  and  Print  Works  sitiMted  in. 
and  near  Gtasgmv. 


Nature  of  Work. 

Number 

of 

Works. 

AgsTecate 

Persons 

Kmployed. 

Agjrrefcate 

1 Spindles 

1 Appregat# 
Power- 
Ltoms 

Cotton  Spinning 

Cotton  Weaving 

Cotton  .Spinning  and 
■Weaving 

'“I 

■| 

Woollen  and  Worsted 

95 

21,7.M 

868,436 

19,272 

spinning  and  weaving 
Silk  throwing  and  wind- 

7 

700 

14, 392 

60 

ing 

Flax  spinning  and  rope- 

4 

700 

30,705 

making  

4 

1,350 

35.000 

Calico  print  works 

no 

11 

■24,487 

3,164 

948,533 

19,332 

Total 

I'ii 

•27,651  i 

948,533 

19,332 

To  complete  this  section  of  the  manufactures,  dyeworks 
must  be  added:  in  which  there  are  employed,  in  dyeing 
Turkey  red.  for  which  Glasgow  has  long  been  noted,  about 
350  hands:  and  in  other  colors  connected  with  majiufactures 
about  720.  But  a very  inade(|uate  idea  of  theextent  of  the 
Glasgow  manufacturing  interest.s.  in  the  branches  already 
mentioned,  will  be  formed,  unless  it  be  recollected  that,  in 
addition  to  the  factories  enumerated  in  the  preceding  table, 
the  hand-loom  weavers  in  all  the  villages  for  niany  miles 
round  are  employed  directly  by  Gla.sgow  houses;  and  tiiat 
the  spinning  and  weaving  factories  of  Blantyre.  Lanark, 
Catrine.  Deanston.  Kothesay.  &c.,  and  the  print  works  of 
Alexandi  ia.  Bonhill,  Barrhead,  and  Neilston,  &c..  are  quite 
as  much  the  factories  of  Glasgow  as  those  situated  within 
the  bounds  of  the  city. 

The  embroidering  of  muslins,  commonly  called  the  sewed 
muslin  manufactures,  is  a branch  of  business  almost  pecu- 
liar to  Glasgow  ; about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  of  this  kind 
of  work  being  done  for  that  city,  the  remaining  tenth  for 
Belfast.  The  number  of  per.sons  employed,  either  exclu- 
sively or  partially  in  these  manufactures,  in  the  counties 
of  Lanark.  Ayr.  and  Kenfrew  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  N. 
of  Ireland  is  very  great:  they  arechietly  females  who  work 
in  their  own  homes,  many  of  them,  however,  only  at  bye- 
hour.s.  Gne  Glasgow  fii-m  employs  upwards  of  26,000  : and 
the  total  number  employed  by  Glasgow  houses  is  estimated 
at  about  110. OOO.  'I'he  embroidering  al.so  with  silk  on  wool- 
len fabrics,  such  as  ladies’  dresses,  ve.-tiugs.  Ac.,  gives  work 
to  many  thousand  Inuids.  residing  chietly  in  the  surround- 
ing villages,  and  scattered  over  the  three  counties  above- 
named. 

Iron. — The  iron  manufactures  of  Glasgow,  in  all  their  de- 
partments. are  at  least  as  important  as  tho.se  of  cotton.  In 
1819.  there  were79  smelting  furnaces  around  the  town,  each 
producing  an  average  of  6000  tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum,  or 
475.000  tons  yearly.  The  principal  articles  manufactured 
from  this  metal  ai’e — land  and  marine  engines,  locomotives, 
railway  wheels  and  axles,  carriages,  wagons,  trucks,  rails, 
chairs,  and  power-looms,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  hy- 
draulic pres.ses.  mills  of  various  descriptions,  anchors, 
chains,  and  ship-mounting  in  general,  bars.  &c.  ; and  a 
vast  quantity  of  iron  is  now  con.sunied  also  in  the  build- 
ing of  both  sailing  vessels  and  steamers.  The  following 
table  furnishes  a view  of  one  department  of  iron  manufac- 
tures. that  connected  with  marine  engines  and  steamers, 
in  which  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  between  4000 
and  5000 : — 


Marine  Engines  and  Iron  Steamers  constructed  at  Glasgoiu 
in  the  years  1847-18.51. 


Tears. 

Horse- Power  of 
Marine  Kngines 
constructed. 

No  of  Vessels 
for  which  these 
Engine, 
were  made. 

No.  of  Iron 
StcAtuers  built. 

1 

Aggregate  ] 
Tannage,  j 

Paddle. 

Screw. 

1847 

3,1.55 

14 

12 

6,58£  ■ 

1848 

5,2 -'0 

19 

9 

3 

4,305  ! 

1849 

2,691 

17 

12 

3 

9,875  , 

1850 

4,387 

19 

9 

6 

8,409  1 

1851 

3,4+4 

22 

9 

9 

12,709  1 

Total.. 

18,897 

91 

51 

21 

41,88S  j 

Bqfsides  what  is  done  for  private  companies,  a considerable 
amount  of  work  is  also  performed  for  government : the 
Clyde,  on  which  steam  navigation  first  commenced  in  Bri- 
tain. still  retaining  pre-eminence  for  its  steamers  and  marine 
engines.  The  Cunard  mail  packets,  were  all  built  here 
and  their  engines  were  constructed  by  Robert  Napier 
Glasgow.  From  March  to  August.  1853.  there  were  built 
or  building  here,  for  British  American  marine  service,  .5 
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steamers,  wit}  an  auffre.ijate  burden  of  fiS20  tons  and  1560 
l,(U'se-j)ower  and  8 sailing  vessels,  measuring,  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 024;.  tons. 

Clieiinr.nl  St 1 1 /stance'!. — The  most  extensive  cheniieal  works 
pr^bab'vin  exi.stence  are  those  of  St.  Rollox.  in  the  N.K. 
part  b.*"  tllaseow.  They  cover  over  12  acres  of  ground,  em- 
ploy al  ''ut  1000  hands,  have  several  lofty  chimney-stalks, 
one  of  which  is  -150  feet  high,  50  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
ani  14  feet  at  the  top;  and  consume  annually  from  70,000 
to  80.000  tons  of  coal.  About  50.000  tons  of  raw  materials 
arf  used  in  these  works,  and  the  manufactured  products 
aniounr  to  about  25.000  tons  annually,  principally  of  alkali, 
bleaching-powder,  vitriol,  and  .so;ip.  Iodine  is  manufac- 
tuied  to  a great  extent  by  several  houses  in  Glasgow; 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  one  establishment  in  the  N. 
of  Ireland,  a small  one  at  Greenock,  and  atiother  atBor- 
rowstoune.s.s.  all  the  British  iodine  is  made  in  this  city. 
Cudbear  is  almost  exclusively  a Glasgow  manuficture. 
Bichromate  of  potash  is  largely  produced.  The  other  prin- 
cipal chemical  manufactures  are  naptha,  pitch-oil.  pitch, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammoaiia.  and  liiuid 
ammonia:  animal  charcoal,  salt  of  ammonia,  and  bone  tar; 
piroligneous  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  their  combinations,  such 
as  su  ;ar  of  lead,  iron  mordaunts.  &c..  extensively  used  in 
dyeing  and  printing;  a small  quantity  of  tartaiac  acid  and 
cream  of  tartar,  with  aquafortis,  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
various  solutions  and  combinations  of  tin,  iron,  copper. 
<&c..  used  by  calico-pianters  and  dyers,  are  also  manufic- 
tured.  Alum  and  prussiate  of  potash  are  extensively  made 
by  Glasgow  houses;  but  the  works  are  at  some  distance 
from  the  city. 

Pi)ttrrie.s.  To'/acra-pipe.s.  Glass,  d-c. — Till  18.87  there  was  only 
1 pottery-work  in  Glasgow;  in  1852  there  were  8,  with  the 
prospect  of  a rapid  increase;  the  town  being  ((uite  as  favor- 
ably situated,  wi  h respect  to  clay,  as  the  Staffordshire  pot- 
teries: and  mu  -h  more  so  with  respect  to  fuel,  and  the  readv 
means  of  conveyance  of  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  All 
kinds  of  ware  are  manufictured.  from  the  coarsest  descrip- 
tion to  the  finest  porcelain,  employing  upwards  of  l.^ltd 
nands.  The  common  ware  is  made  of  i-ed  clay  obtained  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town:  .and  f n-  the  finer  kinds  about 
10,000  tons  of  clav  are  annually  imported,  chiefly  from  the 
counties  of  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  Besides  the  pot- 
terit'S  above  alluded  to.  there  is  an  extensive  manufactory 
of  firebrick.s.  and  other  articles  from  fire-clay,  including 
chimney  tops  vases,  and  other  ornamental  objects.  But 
probably  the  most  remarkable  advances  made  in  the  manu- 
factures of  clay  have  taken  place  in  the  making  of  tobacco- 
pipes.  which  is  now  carried  on  to  a greater  extent  in  Glas- 
gow than  in  any  other  j)lace  in  Great  Britain.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  were  but  50  persons  employed  in  this  branch 
of  inanufimture  inthecitv:  while  in  1852  there  were  450. 
which  produced  from  6000  to  7ll00  gross  fabout  l.OOO.OO'M 
of  pipes  weekly.  These  are  exported  to  all  partsof  the  world. 
The  manufacture  of  green  glass  bottles  commenced  in  1730. 
and  of  flint  glass  in  1777.  For  many  years  there  was  only 
1 mantifactory  of  each  : in  1852  there  were  11 — of  whi(di  6 
•ire  bottle.  4 flint,  and  1 crown,  employing  altogether  about 
400  persons.  Flint  glass  is  exported  to  a considerable  extent, 
chiefly  to  Canada  and  the  Fast  Indies.  There  are  10  distil- 
leries within  the  liounds  of  the  Glasgow  collection,  produc- 
ing annually  about  2.500.000  gallons  of  spirits ; and  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  there  are  5 breweries,  the  most  extensive 
of  which  exports  210.000  dozens  of  bottled  malt  liquor,  and 
pa  vs  4010/.  annually  for  corks.  The  number  of  manufacto- 
ries of  hard  confections  is  6:  the  largest  of  these  establish- 
ments works  the  pans  by  steam-power  and  uses  a ton  of 
sugar  daily.  The  extent  to  phicii  beef  hams  are  cured — 
a business  almo.st  peculiar  to  Glasgow — may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  during  the  six  months  ending  Dec.  31, 
1851,  upwards  of  128  tons  of  fresh  beef  came  from  Edinburgh 
alone,  to  be  converted  into  hams. 

Harbor  and  Quays. — The  improvements  of  the  river  and 
the  accommodation  provided  for  shipping,  are  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  connected  with  the  city  of  Gla.s- 
gow.  The  harbor  at  the  Broomiebiw.  below  Glasgow  Bridge, 
is  usually  crowded  with  ve.s.sels  from  all  parts  of  tne  world, 
from  the  stately  ship  to  the  humble  scow  or  gabbard.  The 
quavs  which  line  each  side  of  the  river  were,  in  181.3,  941 
feet  in  length;  in  18.35  they  had  extended  to  4451  feet;  and 
now  they  are  10.873  feet  in  extent,  furnished  with  long 
ranges  of  sheds  and  strong  cranes,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating vessels  of  1000  tons  burden.  There  being  no  wet 
docks,  all  vessels  must  lie  in  the  river.  T’he  average  avail- 
able depths  at  hi  rh  water  of  neap-tides,  is  16  feet.  Various 
forinid.-ible  obstructions,  including  a shoal,  called  the  Hirst, 
extending  a quarter  of  a mile  up  and  down  the  river,  on 
which  there  was  only  15  inches  at  low.  and  39  at  high-water, 
and  some  isl.ands  one  or  more  of  which  was  situateil  from  2 
to  3 miles  below  the  city,  have  been  removed,  and  a clear 
p:i'Sage  made  to  the  .sea.  1 n 1816.  the  depth  of  the  water,  at 
the  top  of  spring-*  ides  was  9./  feet;  which  now  is  about  the 
depth  at  the  lowest  state  of  neap-tides.  T'he  process  of 
deepening  is  still  going  on.  and  further  improvement  is  also 
in  progress  by  straightening  the  general  course  of  the 
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river,  and  cutting  away  a'.j  points  and  piojections  which 
impede  the  flow  of  the  tide.  Aitogether.  there  has  been  ex- 
pended by  the  Clyde  Trust,  m construction  and  rep.iiring 
of  quays  and  sheds,  general  management,  interest  of  delit, 
&c..  and  in  deepening  and  improving  the  river,  from  1770, 
to  .June  30,  1851,  the  sum  of  1,888.624/.;  of  which  sum 
1,062.846/.  have  been  expended  .since  1842. 

That  this  great  outlay  has  not  been  fruitless,  is  evidenc-od 
by  the  following  tables,  showing  the  number  of  vessels 
arriving  at  the  port,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  their  size. 


Table,  showing  the  increase  of  Tonnage  between  theyears  ending 
July,  1828,  July.  1850. 


Tons. 

1828. 

1840. 

1 1850.  1 

Tons. 

1828. 

18-10. 

18.50. 

Under  40. . . 

2117 

3.56 

4319  1 

;4oo  to;4.50 

0 

81 

213 

40  to  60. . . 

2847 

4.86 

2245 

350  to400. ... 

0 

73 

145 

60  to  80. . . 

4005 

3945 

2894  [ 

400  to  450 

0 

63 

no 

80  to  too... 

i:)99 

2975 

.320*  1 

450  to  500. . . . 

0 

18 

34 

100  to  150.. . 

21:1 

922 

7:43  j 

,500  to  600. . . . 

0 

69 

151 

150  to  200... 

20 

326 

517  ' 

600  to  700 

0 

3 

15 

iOO  to  250. . . 

14 

171 

321  1 

700  k upward 

0 

0 

23  , 

250  to  ;)00. . . 

1 

284 

128  I 



The  whole  tonnage  which  arrived  during  the  same  period 
was  as  follows  : — 

Sailing  Vessels.  Steam  Vessels. 

Tons.  Tons. 

1828 2U,:D5 481.946 

1840 271.9*2 894.:487 

1850  S92,033 873,159 

Trade,  and  Commerce.. — Besides  being  the  seat  of  a great 
amount  of  trade  arising  from  what  may  be  called  its  native 
manufactures,  Glasgow  is  a general  mart  for  all  the  manu- 
factures of  Scotland,  and  for  much  of  tho.se  of  the  N'.  of  Ire- 
land. It  has  also  an  extensive  foreign  and  coasting  trade, 
for  the  accommodation  of  whicli  there  are  numerous  spacious 
bonded  wareiiouses  and  granaries  in  convenient  localities, 
most  of  the  former  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  quays.  One 
of  the  most  important  articles  of  the  commer  e of  Glasgow 
is  grain,  the  quantities  of  wliich  imported  from  Ireland  and 
other  countries  to  the  Clyde,  and  1 y way  of  Grangemouth, 
(the  latter  arriving  at  Port-Dunda.s,  the  exten.eive  harbor 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.)  for  the  years  1850  and  1851, 
were  as  follows: — 


Ireland. 

Fareign, 

and  i 

Grangemouth. 

18.50. 

1851. 

18,50. 

1851.  j 

Wheat.... 

..bol. 

9.570 

7.3:40 

Wheat... 

...qrs. 

182,462 

331,781 

l-’liiur  .. . . 

..  sks. 

28,470 

21.7:40 

Flour 

. . .sks. 

52.5.56 

80,6:44 

( lals 

l)Ol. 

122,900 

i;40.:4>0 

Flour 

. .t>ns. 

;2;-;.900 

278.831 

():itmoal  . 

. . .Ids. 

12,900 

18,!KI0 

Outs  .... 

...qrs. 

23.4  9 

13.:425 

U.-u-ley.. . 

. ..  bol. 

9.8:40 

:4.:4.iO 

Bariev... 

...qrs. 

45,096 

42,696 

Beaus..  . , 

,...bol. 

11,390 

20,3-0 

Beaus 

...  qrs. 

44.615 

28,868 

Peas 

..  qrs. 

10,406 

4,800 

Besides  these  importations  of  grain,  about  30,00')  tons  are 
bri>uuht  annually  from  the  E.  of  Scotland  by  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Kiiilway.  The  quantity  of  fresh  and  salted 
meat  imported  in  b-Sl  was  19.798  tons,  of  wliich  18,378  tons 
came  by  sea.  '1  here  were  imported  into  the  harbor  the  same 
your.  8900  tons  of  eggs,  butter,  and  lard:  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  was  foreign.  The  number  and  regiit  >r  tonn.ige  of 
steam  vessels  which  arrived  at  Glasgow  from  1st  .luly,  1850. 
to  30th  .lune,  1851,  was  11,062;  tonnage  1.021.821.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  the  sailing  vessels,  foreign  and 
coastwise,  which  arrived  and  departed  during  the  same 
period  is  shown  in  the  following  table;  — 


Inwards. 

Outwarixs.  I 

Lines  op 

Coast. 

Loaded. 

Id  Ballast. 

Loaded. 

In  Ballast 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

j Tonnage. 

No.  1 Tonnaee. 

No. 

Tonnaffp- 

Scotland 

1 .935 

45.76> 

1,W54 

109.7.55 

;4,02;4  82. 907 

81 

6,215 

England 

523 

65,705 

57 

10,;454 

889  ' 86.06.5 

2 

718 

Ireland 

1,132 

1 65,.542 

1 

35 

3,8*24 

8:48  , 44.-89 

3,,590 

177.SH)9 

2,046 

123,972 

4.7.50  2i:4,.Hl 

aa 

6.9:43 

Foreign 

575 

1 123,:446 

1 

458 

716  176,441 

16 

3.186 

Total 

4.165 

j 300,355 

2,047 

124,4:40 

5.466|  .389,702 

99 

10,119 

The  quantity,  in  tons,  of  the  various  goods  impr;rted  into 
Glasgow,  foreign  and  coastwise,  fi-om  .luly  1,  1850.  to  .Tunc 
,30.  i85l.  was  428.102;  the  exports  for  the  same  period, 
595.124.  The  totil  value  of  exports  in  1840  was  2.214.320/.; 
in  1851,  3,499,082/.;  in  1852,  3,570,.375/. ; and  in  18.5.3, 
4.968.630/. 

No  general  statement  that  can  be  made,  will  give  a clearer 
view  of  the  great  extent  and  rapid  increase  of  the  cominc:’co 
of  the  port,  than  the  following  table,  showing  the  progr»>.«sive 
increa.se  in  the  tonnage  of  shipping,  (Glasgo*'  property.)  and 
the  amount  of  customs'  duties  collected  at  various  p» 
riods;  the  increase  iu  the  latter  beiug  ah  j e more  remark- 
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Rble,  from  the  well-known  fact,  that  many  and  important 
duties  have  in  recent  years  been  wholly  abolished. 


Years 
end<»d 
Jau.  5. 

Duties. 

No.  of 
Ships. 

Tounage. 

Rsmarks. 

1796 

1SI2 

£l-’5  13  0% 
3,1.4  2 4J4 

35 

2,620 

Gla.sgow  ships  required  to 

1815 

8,300  4 3% 

59 

4.829 

he  regi.-*iered  at  Poit- 

t8'20 

11,000  6 9 

85 

6,604 

Glasgow  or  Greenock 
till  1819,  and  it  conti- 
nued optional  to  do  so 
till  18.4. 

Glasgow  made  a bonding 

1825 

41,154  6 7 

111 

14,084 

port  for  particular  ar- 

1»30 

i 

59,013  17  3 

233 

40,978 

ticles  in  1817  and  1818, 
and  in  18  2 exiende<l  to 
all  articles  except  to- 
bacco and  lea. 

Glasgow  made  a port  of 

1835 

270,667  8 9 

297 

54,335 

im|iortation  of  Blast  In- 
dia goods  in  18.8. 

Glasgow  ir.aiie  a port  for 

18-10  I 

468,974  12  2 

;4:.i 

71,878 

imporlation  and  ware- 

1845  ' 

551.85  2 5 

472 

111.6.0 

lionsing  of  tobacco  in 

1850 

640,.)68  7 9 

507 

137,909 

1832,  aud  of  tea  in  lS3t. 

1851 

67.i.()44  15  10 

512 

140.741 

185’ 

704.419  19  9 

508 

14.7,684 

Railwayx  and  Cnnah. — On  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  the 
Edinliur^h  and  Glasjinw,  the  Caledonian,  and  the  (llas„'ovv. 
Garnkirk.  and  Coatbridge  Railways  have  their  termini:  and 
on  the  S.  side,  are  those. of  the  joint  (ila.sgow.  I’aisley.  and 
Greenock,  and  Glasgow  and  South-western;  the  Gl.asgow. 
Barrhead,  and  Xeilston ; the  Clydesdale  Junction;  and  the 
General  Terminus  and  Harbor  Railway.  Of  these,  the  last 
named,  aud  the  Glasjiow,  Garnkirk.  and  Coatbiidge.  are 
exclusively  mineral  lines.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
communicating,  as  its  name  indicates,  with  tlie  Clyde  on 
the  one  hand  at  Bowling,  and  the  Forth  on  the  other  at 
Grangemouth,  unites  at  Rort  Dundas,  with  the  Monkland 
Canai.  The  former  is  the  medium  of  an  extensive  trade 
with  the  C.  coast  of  the  country,  and  witli  the  Baltic,  <tc.: 
the  latter  is  chiefly  used  for  conveying  coal  and  iron  to  the 
city,  from  the  mining  districts  to  the  F.  of  it. 

Vr.s<or.y.— 'I'he  name  Gl.isgow  (in  old  documents  fre- 
ciuentlv  spelt  Glascu  and  Glasgu)  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Celtic  Cluix-dhu.  (dark  ravine.)  in  allusion  to  the  locality 
in  which  the  Cathedral  is  situated.  This  locality  was  first 
settled  about  5b0.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  Glas- 
gow appears  to  have  piissessed  a regular  magistracy  and 
courts  of  justice:  and  nearly  a century  before  this,  the  an- 
nual fair,  still  continued,  was  established.  Glasgow  has  been 
the  scene  of  but  few  important  historical  events.  In  163S 
was  held,  in  the  Cathedral,  the  famous  Gla-gow  .\ssembly 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  whic-h  depo.sed  the  bishops,  abolished 
Prelacy,  restored  Presbytery,  and  accomplished  wh:it  has 
been  called  the  Second  Reformation  in  Scotland.  In  1(52. 
a third  part  of  the  city,  including  almost  all  the  shops  and 
warehouses,  was  destroyed  by  fire:  and  a similar  visitation, 
in  lb77.  consumed  upwards  of  1000  houses  and  150  shops. 
The  inhabitants  of  Gla.sgow  were  engaged  in  whale-fishing 
as  early  as  1(307.  About  the  same  time  were  established 
Various  branches  of  manufactures. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  ad- 
vantageous position  of  the  city  for  commercial  pursuits — 
situated  on  a navigable  river,  and  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  exhaustless  fields  of  coal  and  iron — fairly  began  to 
affect  its  fortunes.  The  union  of  Scotland  and  Kngland.  in 
100.3.  havi:ig  opened  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  Biitish  en- 
terprise. Glasgow  very  soon  became  a great  mart  for  to- 
bacco. and  supplied  the  farmers-general  of  France  with  that 
article.  In  1718.  the  first  vessel  built  on  the  Clyde  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  direct  communication  was  established 
with  .'VmiM'ica.  November  14,  171.5.  appeared  the  Glasgnw 
Courant.  the  first  newsp.aper  published  in  the  city.  About 
the  same  year  the  manufacture  of  linens,  lawns,  cambrics. 
Ac.,  was  introduced,  which  continued  a staple  until  super- 
seded by  muslins.  Inkle-looms  were  introduced  from  Harlem 
in  173‘2.  In  1740,  Alexander  Wilson,  formerly  profe.s.sor  of 
astronomy  in  the  University  of  Gla.sgow.  along  with  his 
friend  John  Bain,  intioduced  the  art  of  type-founding ; this 
foundry  soon  after  became  the  most  famous  in  Kurope  flir  the 
beauty  of  its  types,  as  well  as  for  its  extent.  The  first  pi  int- 
field  belonging  to  Glasgow  was  established  at  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  Pollokshaws.  in  1742.  While  residing  in  this 
city,  (176:]-4.)  James  Watt,  then  a young  man  of  27  years 
of  age,  commenced  the  series  of  practical  experiments  on 
the  steam-engine,  which  resulted  in  his  splendid  improve- 
ment of  th.it  invaluable  aid  to  manufactures.  In  1785. 
Turkey-red  dyeing,  not  previously  existing  in  Britain,  was 
introduced  into  Glase-ow  by  George  Macintosh  and  David 
Dale  Cotton-spiiiiunc  woikn  were  established  in  1792.  and 
in  the  following  y-cttt  (1793)  power-looms  were  introduced. 
From  this  period  the  progress  of  the  Glasgow  manufactures 
w'as  exceedingly  rapid.  In  tne  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Gharles  Tennent  discovered  ble.iching  liquor,  and 
In  1798  bleaching  powder  was  invented  by  Charleg  Macin- 
tosh; aud  soon  thereafter  these  two  chemists  united  in  es-  1 
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tablisbing  St.  Rollox  Chemical  Works,  already  alludod  to 
The  importance  of  the  discovery  of  bleaching  powuer  will 
be  appi'eciated.  when  it  is  stateil  that  the  quaniity  of  cot- 
ton goods  now  manufactured  is  so  great,  that  the  entire 
surface  of  Great  Britain  would  not  sullice  to  bleach  them  bv 
the  old  method  of  exposure  to  the  air.  The  first  steamlxiat 
(the  Cornet)  successfully  propelled  on  a navigable  liviT  in 
Kurope,  was  started  on  the  Clyde,  by  Henry  Bell,  in  1812: 
(steam  nax  igation  was  commenced  on  the  Hudson  in  1807.) 
In  1828  Neilson  obtained  a patent  for  using  heated  air  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  commonly  called  the  ‘"hot  blast,”  by 
the  intioduction  of  which  the  extensive  iron  field.s  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gl.asgow.  hitherto  only  partially  worked,  were 
rendered  fully  available. 

Among  the  remarkable  men.  who  can  be  claimed  as  n.atives 
of  Glasgow,  may  be  named  General  Sir  Thomas  .Muni’o.  Gene- 
ral Sir  .lolin  .Moore,  who  fell  at  Corunna,  and  Thomas  Camp- 
bell. the  poet. 

Glasgow  is  a royal,  municipal,  and  parliamentary  burgh, 
and  is  governed  by  a lord  provost.  8 bailies,  and  .39  coun- 
cillors. Its  income  in  1851  was  20.49(1/.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture 18.903/,  It  is  the  seat  of  justiciary,  sheriff,  burgh, 
county,  small  debt,  and  police  courts:  has  also  a river  court, 
and  a chamber  of  commerce : and  sends  2 members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Pop.  in  1785.45.889;  in  ISOl,  8.3.7(39 ; 
in  1''21.  147.043:  in  1831.  202.420;  in  1841,  280,682;  aud  in 
1851.  347.001.  In  18(31 . .391.8.57. 

GL.\SG()5V.  a post-village  of  Newcastle  co.,  Delaware,  on 
the  Newcastle  and  Frenciitown  Railroad,  16  miles  S.W.  of 
M ilmington. 

GK. CSGOIV,  a small  village  of  AValker  co.,  Alabama. 

GKA.8G05V,  a post-village,  capital  of  Barren  co..  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  railroad  from  Louisville  to  Nashville.  126 
miles  S.5V'.  of  Fr.inkfort.  It  contains  3 houses  for  worship, 
2 academies,  and  2 tanneries.  Pop.  about  800. 

GLASGOW,  a post-office  of  Columbiana  co..  Ohio. 

GL. ASGOW.  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Illinois,  40  miles 
S.M'.  of  Springfield. 

GL.ASGOML  a tlouri.^^hing  pnsUvillage  of  Howard  co.,  Mis- 
souri. on  the  left  (N.)  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  72  miles 
by  land  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City.  It  is  a place  of  considerable 
trade;  the  surplus  produce  of  Howard  county,  and  some 
others,  being  mostly  shipiied  here.  It  contains  several 
churches,  and  stores,  and  one  or  two  branch  hanks.  Bop. 
in  1860,  1035. 

GLASGOW,  a posUoffice  of  .lefferson  co.,  Iowa. 

GL.ASGOW.  a seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Pictou, 
on  the  Fast  River,  near  its  entrance  into  Bictou  Harbor, 
about  90  miles  N.F.  of  Halifax. 

GLASH  UTTF.  (Glasbiitte.)  glds'hiit'teh.  a town  of  Saxony, 
circle  of  Dresden.  5 miles  F.S.F.  of  Dippoldiswalde.  Pop.  1()8.5. 

G L.ASN  KV'FN.  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
co..  and  34  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  1226.  It  has  a botanic 
garden  belonging  to  the  Dublin  Royal  Society,  laid  out  on 
the  grounds  formerly  .attached  to  the  house  of  the  poet 
Tickell.  a h:indsome  cemetery  containing  the  remains  of  the 
cel*-brated  .lohn  Philpot  Cui  ran,  an  agiicultural  school,  aud 
a deaf  and  dumb  institution. 

GLASUIV.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Glazov. 

GLASS,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff. 

G LASS,  a lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross,  parish  of  Kiltearu, 
Length.  4 miles. 

G LAS'SARY.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle. 

GLASS^BOROUGH,  a thriving  post-village  of  Franklin 
township.  Gloucester  co..  New  Jersey.  11  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Woodbury,  and  about  29  miles  S.F.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  about  160  teet  above  the  Delaware  River, 
and  is  noted  for  tlje  manufacture  of  gla.ss.  It  cimtaina  5 
manufactories  of  window-glass,  bottles.  &c.,  einployingabout 
500  hands;  also  an  Episcopal  aud  2 Methodist  chinches, and 
Odd-Fellows'  and  Sons  of  Temperance  Hall,  a steam  saw  and 
grist-mill,  and  5 stores.  The  surrounding  coinitry  is  fertile, 
and  liighly  cultivated.  Settled  about  the  year  i770.  The 
West  Jersey'  Railroad  connects  here  witli  tlie  Millville  aud 
Glassborough  Railroad.  Pop.  in  1800,  about  17(»0. 

GL.ASS  OR  KEK.  a post-office  of  Barry  co.,  AHchigan. 

GLA.S/SFRTO.N,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Wigtou. 

GLASS'FORD.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanartr. 

GLASSLOUGH.  gla.s.s'lfin.  a small  market-town  of  Ireland, 
in  Ulster,  co..  and  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Monaghan,  fop.  562. 
Adjoining  it  is  Leslie  Castle. 

GLASSTTJOLF  or  GLASSTIIULE,  glass-tooP,  a village  of 
Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.,  and  5 miles  S.E.  of  Dublin,  on  Dul»» 
lin  Bay.  I’op.  849. 

GLASS  VI LLAGE.  a post-office  of  Conway  co.,  A rkansas. 

GLASSY  MOUNTAIN,  a post-office  of  Bickeu,f  district. 
South  Carolina. 

G L.AS/TENBURY,  atownship  of  Bennington  co.,  Vermont, 
9 miles  N.K.  of  Bennington.  Pop,  47. 

QLASTENBURY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hartford 
CO,.  Connecticui.  on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut  River.  7 miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Hartford.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  soap 
and  candles,  woollen  goods,  sewing  silk,  &c.  Pop.  3363. 

GLAS/T()N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

GLAS/TONBURY,  an  ancient  municipal  borough  and  mar- 
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iier-town  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset.  25  miles  S W,  of  Bath. 
Pop.  in  1851,  .3125.  It  occupies  a peninsula  formed  by  the 
river  Brue,  anciently  known  as  the  island  of  Avalon  or  Apples. 
Most  of  the  hou.ses  have  been  built  out  of  the  materials  of  its 
superb  abbey,  once  coverin-j  60  acres,  but  of  which  the  beauti- 
ful ruins  of  thechurch.  with  St.  Jo.seph’s Chapel,  and  the  Ab- 
bot’s Kitchen  now  form  the  chief  remains.  Other  structures 
of  interest  are  the  ancient  Market-cross.  St. George’s  Inn.  for- 
merly the  abbey  hospitium,  the  Tribunal,  the  Abbey  House, 
the  Great  Gate  House,  now  also  an  inn,  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John,  founded  iu  1246,  the  two  ancient  parish  churches,  and 
St.  Michael's  Tor,  a curious  tower  on  a hill  adjoining  the 
town.  Glastonbury  has  a town-hall.  2 or  3 banks,  small 
manufactures  of  silk,  and  some  export  trade  in  timber, 
slates,  tiles,  and  agricultural  produce,  by  a canal  connecting 
it  with  the  Bristol  Channel.  Its  ancient  abbey  was  founded 
in  605,  on  the  site  of  a British  church,  said  to  owe  its  origin 
to  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  who.se  ‘"miraculous  thorn.” 
which  constantly  blossomed  on  Christmas  day,  together 
with  the  shrine  of  St.  Dunstan,  used  to  attract  multitudes 
of  devotees  to  GlastoTibury  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  the 
burial-place  of  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  whose  remains 
were  many  centuries  ago  discovered  here.  Fielding,  the  no- 
velist. was  born  at  Sharpham  Park,  in  the  vicinity,  in  1717. 

GL.VTT,  glStt.  a river  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Zurich, 
joins  the  Rhine  below  Eglisau. 

GLATT,  a small  town  of  Germany,  with  a castle  on  the 
Glatt  River.  35  miles  N.W.  of  Sigmaringen.  Pop.  486. 

GLATTFELDE.N',  gldtt/fjl'den.  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton,  and  13  miles  N.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  1098. 

GL.\T'T0.\.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

GLATZ.  glits.  (Pol.  Khdzlkn,)  a fortified  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia.  52  miles  S.S.W  of  Breslau,  on  the  Nei.sse.  near  the 
Bohemian  frontier;  elevation,  97 1 feet.  Pop.  7800,  or,  in- 
cluding the  garrison.  10,000.  It  is  strongly  walled,  and 
situated  between  two  heights,  one  crowned  with  an  old  cas- 
tle, the  other  with  a modern  fortress.  It  has  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Luthern  churches,  a Roman  Catholic  gymnasium, 
and  several  .schools,  an  arsenal,  large  barracks,  and  other 
buildings  for  military  .service,  with  manufactures  of  damask.s. 
woollen  cloth,  plush,  ribbons,  muslins,  hosier3^  le.ither,  to- 
bacco. &c.  It  was  taken  by  the  Prus.sians  under  Frederick 
the  Great  in  1742.  by  the  Austrians  in  1759,  and  by  W'iir- 
temberg  and  Bavarian  troops  in  1807. 

GL.\UCH.\U.  glow’Kdw.  or  GLAUCIIA,  glCwbid,  a town 
of  Saxony.  8 miles  N.E.  of  Zwickau,  on  the  .Mulde.  Pop.  in 
1861,16,586.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a castle  of  the 
princes  of  Sehduburg,  of  whose  mediatized  principality  it 
is  the  capital. 

GL.VZE'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

GL.\Z0V,  GLASOVV  orGLAZOVV.  gli-zov',  a .small  town 
of  Russia,  government,  and  98  miles  E.  of  Viatka,  on  the 
Tcheptsa. 

G LEII V,  glain.  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  10  miles  S.W. 
of  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  1*250. 

GLEH.V,  a villageof  Rhenish  Prussia,  government  of  Aix- 
.a-Chapel!e.  circle  of  Schleiden.  Pop.  .388. 

GLEIAVITZ,  gll'vvits.  a town  of  Pru.s.sian  Silesia.  43  miles 
S.E.  of  Oppeln,  on  the  Klodnitz.  with  a station  on  the  rail- 
way. Pop. 7350,  chietly  employed  in  some  royal  iron-foundries. 

G LEM  HAM.  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

GLE.MHAM.  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

GLEMS'FORI),  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

GLEN,  a liver  of  England,  flows  E.  into  the  Till. 

GLEN,  a liver  of  England,  enters  Fosdyke  Wash. 

GLENA.  gl^n'ah,  a lieautiful  vale  and  bay  of  Ireland, 
near  Killarney.  in  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry.  Here  Lord  Ken- 
mare  has  a cottage. 

GLENAIJT.A.  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Georgia,  23  miles 
S.E.  of  Columbus. 

GLENA.NS.  gleh-n6N°'.  a group  of  rocky  islets  belonging 
to  France,  in  the  .Atlantic,  9 miles  from  the  S.  coast  of  the 
department  of  Finistfere. 

GLEN'ARM'.  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Antrim,  on  an  inlet  of  its  own  name  from  the  li-ish  Sea.  25^ 
miles  N.  of  Belfast,  Pop.  881.  It  is  picturesquely  situated, 
"vith  a castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Antrim. 

G L EN  A RT'N  EY.  a valley  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  with  an 
extensive  deer  forest  belonging  to  Lord  Willoughby  d’Eresby. 

GLE.NAVAR  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Antrim. 

GLEN'BEGIP,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry. 

G LEN'BER'Vl  E,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kincardine. 

GLEN  BROOK,  a post-office  of  Hart  co.,  Kentucky. 

GLEN'BUCK'ET,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

GLENOiURN.  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  60 
miles  N.E.  of  .Augusta.  Pop.  741 

G LE.N'C.A  I RN',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries. 

GLENCAPLE.  gb^n'kap'el.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  5 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Dumfries.  Pop.  268. 

G LE.NCOE,  gl  '■n'koL  a valley  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  near 
the  head  of  Loch  Etive,  Its  bed  is  swept  by  Ossian’s  “dark 
torrent  of  Cona,”  and  no  other  portion  of  the  Highlands 
presents  such  a .«cene  of  gloomy  sublimity.  The  massacre 
if  the  MacDonalds  occurred  here  in  February.  1692. 

GLENCGE,  a post-office  of  Bolivar  co.,  Mississippi. 
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GLENCOE,  a post-office  of  Gallatin  co.,  Kentucky. 

GLEN'COLLUMBKILL/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
of  Donegal. 

GLFIN  COA'E,  a post-village  of  Queen’s  co..  New  Yoik.  (>n 
IIemp.stead  Harbor,  176  miles  S.S.E.  of  Albany.  It  has  a 
church  and  a steamboat  lauding. 

GLENCROE.  gl^n-kro',  a vale  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle, 
near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Loch  Long.  I ts  scenery,  with  that 
of  the  neighboring  vale  of  Glenkinlas.s,  is  remarkably  tine. 

GLEN'CROSE'  or  CLEN'CORSE'.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Pentland  Hills. 

GLEN'tD.ALE,  a thriving  post-village  in  West  Stockbridga 
township.  Berkshire  co.,  Ma.ssachusetts,  about  110  miles 
W,  by  N.of  Boston.  It  contains  a cotton  mill,  2 stores,  and 
a sash  and  blind  works. 

GLEN D. ALE,  a post-office  of  Camden  co..  New  Jersey. 

GLENDALOUGII.  gl&ndaPuh.  a lake  and  valley  of  Ireland, 
in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wicklow,  24  miles  S.  of  Dublin,  famous 
for  its  wild  grandeur  and  interesting  ruins. 

GLEN'DERfMOT.  or  CLON'DER/MOT,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Ulster,  co.  of  Londonderry. 

GLEN'DEVMN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

GLEN^DJN,  a thriving  village  of  Northampton  co.,  Penn- 
.sylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lehigh.  2 miles  above 
Easton.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Boston  Company’s  iron-works. 

GLEN'DON-BAR/FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

GLEN'ELG^  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  on  the 
coast  opposite  the  Isle  of  Skye.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron 
to  the  Grant  family. 

GLENELG,  a river  of  Australia,  in  Victoria,  receives  all 
the  rivers  S.W.  of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  and  enters  the 
Southern  Ocean  between  Capes  Northumberland  and  Bridge- 
water,  near  lat.  3(J°  S..  Ion.  141'  E. 

GLEN'ELGL  a maritime  town  of  South  Au.stralia,  6 miles 
S.AV.  of  Adelaide,  on  the  Sturt. 

GLENELG.  one  of  the  northernmost  counties  of  VA'est 
Australia,  about  50  miles  from  E.  to  W. 

GLENELG,  a river  of  North-west  Australia,  in  Tasman 
Land,  tails  into  Doubtful  Bay.  Length,  from  60  to  70  miles. 

GLENFIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

GLEN'FIN'tL.AS,  a narrow  and  picturesque  valley  of  Scot- 
land. CO.  of  Perth,  pari.sh  of  Callandar.  It  is  inhabited  by 
the  Stuarts,  clansmen  of  the  Earl  of  Moray. 

GLEN  FIN'L.AS.  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Mis.«ouri. 
on  Big  River.  45  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

GLENFIN'NAN,  a valley  of  Scotland.  See  Finnan. 

GLENFRUG.N,  a valley  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumbarton,  on 
the  MR  side  of  Loch  Lomond.  It  was  the  scene  of  a bloody 
conflict  between  the  .Macgregors  and  Colquhouns.  in  I6i02. 

GLENG.AD^  a headland  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co. of  Done- 
gal. forming  the  AV.  point  of  Culdaff  Bay,  85  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Malin  Head.  • 

GLENGAR'IFF  HARBOR,  a branch  of  Bantry  Ray,  in  Ire- 
land. Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  on  theN.  side  of  the  bay,  5 miles 
N.AV.  of  Bantry. 

GLENGARtRY.  a beautiful  valley  of  Scotland,  co.  of  In- 
verness. AA'.  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  about  12  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Fort  .Augustus.  It  contains  a fine  lake,  with  a 
castle  of  the  .AlacDonalds. 

GLENGIAM.  a thriving  post-village  of  Dutchess  co.,  New 
York,  on  FishUill  Creek,  88  miles  S.  of  Albany.  The  inha- 
bitants are  extensively  engaged  in  the  mauutacture  of  wool- 
len  goods,  prints,  <tc. 

GLENIULM.  gl^n-home',  a former  parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Peebles,  now  united  to  Broughton. 

GLEN'HOPEL  a post-vill.ageofClearfieldco.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  120  miles  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

GLENISLA,  gl^n-I'la,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  17 
miles  AA’.N.AV.  of  F'orfar.  It  has  the  ruins  of  two  castles  of 
the  0gilvie.s. 

G^JE.\'KENS^  a district  of  Scotland,  forming  the  N.  part 
of  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

GLEN  LIA  L'.T,  a valley  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Banff,  about  20 
miles  S.AV.  of  Iluntly.  It  was  the  .scene  of  a memorable  en- 
counter. in  1594.  between  the  adherents  of  the  Earls  of 
Iluntly  and  of  Argyle. 

GLEN'LUCEL  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Wigton,  near 
Luce  Bay,  16  miles  AV.N.AV.  of  AA'igton.  Pop.  890.  Glenluce 
Abbey,  now  a spacious  ruin,  was  founded  in  1190. 

GLENLYMN.  a tine  mountain  vale  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Perth,  extending  along  the  river  Lyon,  AA’.  of  a lake  of  the 
same  name,  for  28  miles.  It  has  much  romantic  .scenery, 
and  giv*-s  the  title  of  baron  to  the  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Athol. 

GLEN-M  A(P.\  A.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

GLEN'MALUREC  a wild  mountain  vale  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  AVicklow,  on  the  Avonbeg  River.  It  was  the 
scene  of  outra.ges  during  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

GLEN'AlORE'.  a vale  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  .Aloray  and  Inven 
ness,  on  the  Spey,  conhiining  extensive  lir  forests  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

GLEN'MGRE'.  a post-office  of  Oneida  co.,  YorV 

GLE.N.AIORE.  a post-office  of  Buckingham  <0 , Virginia. 

GLENM' )RGSTON,  a valley  of  Scotland,  co.  of  lnverne»-i 
It  contains  a parish  united  to  Urquhart. 
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GLENMOR^RIS,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Hal- 
ton,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Galt.  Pop.  about  120. 

GLI'INMUICK,  gl^n-miike',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Aberdeen. 

GLKNN.  a post-township  of  Montgomery  co.,  New  York, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Mohawk  River,  iO  miles  W.N.W.  of  Al- 
bany. Pop.  2884. 

GLENN,  a post-office  of  McKean  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

GLENN  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Georgia. 

GLENNIE  (gl^n'nee)  ISLANDS,  a cluster  of  small  islands 
off  the  S.  coast  of  Australia,  in  Bass’  Strait,  in  lat.  39°  12'  S., 
Ion.  146°  15'  E. 

GLENN  MILLS,  a posGoffice  of  Culpepper  co.,  Virginia. 

GLENN’S,  a post-office  of  Gloucester  co.,  Virginia. 

GLENN’S,  a post-office  of  Clarke  co..  Iowa. 

GLENN’S  FALLS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  about  50  miles  N.  of  Al- 
bany. It  contains  churches  for  the  Presbyterians,  Method- 
ists, Baptists,  and  Episcopalians,  2 banks,  1 or  2 academies, 
2 newspaper  offices,  several  machine-shops,  6 gang  saw-mills. 
M irhle  of  excellent  quality  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a bridge  at  this  place,  and  has  a fall  of 
ahout  60  feet,  furnisliing  abundant  water-jiower.  The  vil- 
lage is  connected  by  a feeder  with  the  Cliamplain  Canal. 
The  business  portion  of  the  village  was  destioyed  by  fire  in 
May,  1864,  since  which  time  44  stores,  &c.,have  been  erect- 
ed. Pop.  in  b'-’P4.  about  5000. 

GLENN’S  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Spartanburg  di.s- 
trict.  South  Carolina,  86  miles  N.W.  of  Columbia.  It 
is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery,  and  is  a place  of  great 
resort.  The  water  is  said  to  contain  magnesia  and  sulphur. 

GLENN’S  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Indiana. 

GLENNWILLE,  a thriving  village  of  Barbour  co.,  Ala- 
bama, on  the  road  between  Eufaula  and  Columbus,  in  Geor- 
gia, 18  miles  N.  of  the  former.  It  derives  its  importance 
chiefly  from  its  excellent  schools.  Pop.  about  900. 

GLEN-of-the-II  )KSE,  a stupendous  ravine  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Kerry,  on  the  side  of  Mangerton  Mountain, 
about  5 miles  S.  of  Killarney. 

GLENOGLE.  gl^n-o'g’l,  a valley  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth, 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Earn.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  gloomy 
and  savage  grandeur  of  its  scenery. 

GLENOKCHY  (glen-or'Kee)  and  IN'TSIIAII/,  a united 
parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle.  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Inve- 
rary. Near  Loch  Awe.  in  this  parish,  stand  the  fiTie  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  Kilchurn,  and  on  the  island  of  Inishail,  are 
the  remains  of  a small  monastery. 

GLEN  RID'DLE,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

GLEN  ROCK,  a post-village  of  York  co..  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  York  and  Baltimore  Hailroad,  15  miles  S.  of  York.  It 
has  a natiumil  bank.  Pop.  289. 

GLEN'ROY',  a valley  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverne.ss,  parish 
of  Kilmanivaig.  Lochabar.  It  is  noted  Rs  “parallel 
roads,”  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  shores  of  a former 
lake,  which  had  several  distinct  epochs  of  subsidence;  by 
others  to  have  been  formed  by  the  periodic  upheaving  of  the 
land,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

GLEN'SIIEE/,  a narrow  valley  of  Scotland,  7 miles  long, 
at  the  N.E.  e.xtremity  of  the  co.  of  Perth. 

GLENSIIEE.  Si’ITTAL  OF,  a stage  on  the  great  military 
road  to  Fort  George.  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cupar-Angus. 

GLENSIIIEL.  glCn-sheeP,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross, 
adjoining  Glenelg  on  the  N.  The  Highland  Jacobites  were 
defeated  here  in  1719. 

GLEN'THAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

GLEN'Tl  ES.  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,co.of  Donegal, 

5 miles  E.N.E.  of  Ardara.  Pop.  317. 

GLEN'TILT'.  a long,  narrow  mountain  pass  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Perth.  Lord  Glenlyon  has  a beautiful  demesne  here. 

GLENT'WOBTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

GLEN'Vl  LLE.  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut, 
about  t o miles  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

GLENVILLE.  a post-township  of  Schenectady  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Albany,  It 

6 intersected  by  the  New  York  Central,  and  by  the  Sarato- 
ga and  Schenectady  Railroads.  Pop.  3192. 

GLENVILl.E,  a post-village,  capital  of  Gilmer  co.,W.  Vir- 
ginia, on  Little  Kanawha  biver,  82  miles  in  a direct  line  S. 
of  Wlieeling.  Free  pop.  398. 

GLEN  WILD,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York. 

GLEN'W  001),  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

GLEN  WOOD,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

GLENWOOD,  capital  of  Mills  co.,  Iowa.  See  Appendix. 

GLEVUM.  See  Gloucester. 

GLIMS'HOLM.  one  of  the  smaller  Orkney  Isianus,  nearly 
'It  miles  S.  of  I’oinona. 

GLIN.  a mai  ket-town  and  seaport  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
CO.  l.imerick.  on  the  Shannon.  18  miles  N.E.  of  Tralee. 
P<(p.  12i(8.  Here  is  the  castle  of  the  Knights  of  Glin,  de- 
fendants of  the  Desmond  family. 

GLIN  A.  glee'nd.  a fortified  town  of  Croatia,  in  the  Hun- 
ga  'ian  militarv  fi  ontier,  on  the  Glina,  26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Karl- 
stad t.  ^op.  1760. 
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GLINIANY,  gle-ne-d)nee  almost  gleen-yi'-nee.  a town  o> 
Austrian  Poland,  In  Galicia,  25  miles  E.  of  Lemberg.  Pop 
2350. 

GLINI  AN  A',  a small  town  of  Poland,  province,  and  18  miles 
N.  of  Sandomier.  (Sandomir.) 

GLIN'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

GLIT'NESS,  oneof  the  smaller  Shetland  Isles,  6 miles  N.E. 
of  Lerwick. 

GLOBE,  a village  in  Woonsocket  township.  Providence  co, 
Rhode  Island,  about  12  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Boston. 

GLOBE,  a post-office  of  Caldwell  co..  North  Carolina. 

GLOBE,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Missouri. 

GLOBE  VILLAGE,  a fiouri.shing  manufacturing  po.st- 
village  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts,  ahout  6(t  miles  S.W. 
of  Boston.  De  Laines  are  made  here.  See  Southbridue. 

GLOCKNER.  See  Gross  Glockner. 

GLOCKNITZ,  gl6khiits,  written  also  GLOGGNITZ.  glog^- 
nits,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria.  42  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Vienna,  is  a station  on  the  railway  to  Gratz.  Pop.  1520. 

GLOGAU,  glo^gdw,  or  GROSS  GLOGAU',  groce  glo'gCw, 
sometimes  written  GLOGAW.  a strongly  fortified  town  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  government, and  35  miles  N.N.W. of Liegnitz, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  and  on  a branch  railway  from 
Frankfort  to  Breslau,  the  town  being  connected  by  a 
wooden  bridge  with  the  Dom  Insel.  or  Cathedral  Island,  in 
the  Oder,  which  is  separately  fortified.  Pop.  about  13,500 
or,  including  the  garri.son,  17,500.  Besides  its  cathedral. 
Glogau  has  many  other  Roman  Catholic  and  some  Protest 
ant  churches,  a synagogue,  a citadel  with  a large  garrison. 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  colleges,  and  a school  of 
midwifery:  with  manufactures  of  beet-root  sugar,  totiacco, 
paper,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, and  straw  hats, and  .icon 
siderable  corn  inai  ket. 

GLDGAU.  UPPER  or  LITTLE,  a town  of  Pru.ssian  Silesia, 
23  miles  S.  of  Oppeln.  on  the  Ilotzenplotz.  Pop.  3760. 

GLOGGNITZ,  a town  rf  Austria.  See  Glockxitz. 

GLOGOVATZ,  gio'go-vdt.s'.  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co, 
of  Arad,  on  the  .^iaros.  It  is  t)uilt  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old  and  celebrated  town  of  Orod.  which  was  founded  by  the 
Empei-or  I'robus  in  277,  and  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
Tartars.  Pop.  2tl85. 

G LOM  EL.  glo'm^P.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cfites- 
du-Nord,  26  miles  S.S.W.  ofGuingamp.  Pop. in  1852.  3814. 

GLOMMEN.  gloni'men,  almost  glum'men.  the  principal 
river  of  Norway,  rises  in  the  Dovrefield  tableland.  70  miles 
S.  of  Trondhjem.  flows  generally  S..  traverses  the  Oieren  Lake, 
and  enters  the  Skager-rack  at  Frederick.sstad  50  miles  S.E 
of  Christiania,  after  a course  estimated  at  280  miles.  Its 
navigation  is  impeded  by  numerous  falls. 

GLONS,  gld.Ns.  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  7 miles 
N.  of  Liege.  Pop.  20ii0. 

GLaofvHOV.  GLOUKHOV,  GLUCIIOV  or  GLUCHOAY, 
gloo-kov).  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  130  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Tchernigov.  Pop.  7UU0.  It  is  enclosed  iiy  earth  ram- 
parts. and  lias  .several  churches  and  convents,  with  3 annual 
fairs,  and  a large  trade  in  corn  and  spirits.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Cossack  hetmen,  and  the  governors  of 
Little  Russia. 

GDOS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Le  ce.ster. 

GLGPtPFlN.a  parishof  Norw'ay.stift,  and  lOO  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Bergen,  on  a fiord  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  3350. 

GLORIO'SA  ISLANDS,  a small  group  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  100  miles  from  the  N.  extremity  of  Madagascar. 

GLUS^SOP.  a market-town  and  parishof  England,  co.  of 
Derby,  on  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Railway,  and  19 
miles  W.N,W.  of  .'Sheffield.  The  town  consists  of  two  por- 
tions. called  the  New  and  the  Old  Town;  the  former  is  irre- 
gularly built,  and  the  latter  contains  many  respectable 
shops  and  dwellings.  It  has  a town-hall,  market-hou.se.  a 
handsome  church,  and  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyans,  In- 
dependents, Roman  Catholics,  and  other  Dissenters,  an  en- 
dowed school,  and  a saving.s’  bank  : and  is  the  principal  seat 
in  Derbyshire  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  There  are  also 
woollen  and  paper  mills,  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  print-works, 
and  iron  f)nndries.  I’op.  of  the  parish,  22,898. 

GLOUCESTER  or  GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  gWter-.shir,  a 
county  of  England,  in  its  W.  part,  bordering  on  the  estuary 
cf  the  Severn.  Area.  1258  .s(juare  miles,  or  805,120  acres,  of 
which  about  750.000  are  grass  and  arable.  Pop.  in  1851, 
458.805.  It  has  three  natural  divisions:  the  E.  being  the 
Cotswold  Hills;  the  n)iddle  forming  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Severn  and  its  affluents;  and  the  division  W.  of  the  Severt 
consisting  mostly  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Chief  rivers.  th« 
Severn,  Upper  and  Lower  Avon.  A\  ye,  and  Isis.  Ir  the 
hills,  sheep-farming  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry.  The 
vale  of  the  Severn,  once  fimous  for  vineyards,  is  now  equally 
so  fir  its  corn-lands,  orchards,  and  gardens.  Chief  minerals, 
coal  and  iron  ore.  extensively  worked  in  the  forest  di.-trict. 
Gloucester  is  divided  into  29  hundreds.  Capital.  Gloucester. 
Railways  connect  the  county  tow-n  with  Birmingham,  ria 
Cheltenham  and  Worcester:  with  Bristol,  with  Dean  Forest, 
and  with  London,  by  junction  at  Swindon  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  A canal,  via  Str’oud.  connects  the  river« 
Thames  and  Severn;  another  connects  tV:o  cities  ofGlouces- 
ter  and  Hereford;  and  a third.  18  miles  in  length,  by  en* 
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abling  jarpe  vessels  to  avoid  the  dangerous  navigation  of 
the  SoJ  rn.  brings  the'ii  up  to  the  city  of  Gloueester.  The 
county  sen  Is  fi  members  to  the  House  of  Commons:  2 are 
lor  its  K.  dirisK  o 2 for  its  W..  and  2 for  its  boron  rhs. 

(iI/OUClOSTKIt. pronounced  and  often  written GIjOS^TER. 
(anc.  (Tlf'ium.)  a city,  county  of  itself  parlianientarv  and 
muni  'ipal  bornuirh.  and  river  port  of  Kn'j’land.  capital  of 
the  coui  ty  of  Gloucester,  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Severn.  33 
miles  N'  E.  of  Hristol.  and  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Cheltenham. 
Area  if  the  city.  fi''0  acres.  Ik'p.  of  the  parliamentary  bo- 
rouzh  in  1S51.  17.572.  It  occupies  a sli.rht  eminence  beside 
the  Severn,  where  it  divides  to  enclose  the  island  of  .\lney, 
(;ach  of  the  two  channels  bein''  here  crossed  by  a handsome 
bridge.  It  has  four  principal  thriroue:hfares,  crossing  at 
ri'.rlit  angles,  and  directed  tnwaiais  the  cardinal  points:  and 
on  its  S.  .si<le  is  a new  and  handsome  subnib.  The  Cathe- 
dral. formerly  the  church  of  a rich  Benedictine  abbey,  and 
built  in  1047.  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England:  it  possesses 
a s(iuare  tower  223  feet  in  height,  a large  E.  window,  stalls 
of  fine  workmanship,  and  the  tombs  of  Edward  IT.  and 
Rol>ert.  Duke  of  Normandy.  Tt  is  the  place  of  a triennial 
musical  f 'stival.  alternatelv  with  Worcester  and  Hereford. 
Sever.il  of  the  parish  churches  are  handsome.  Dther  chief 
buildings  are  th'^  epi.scop  il  p.alace.  shire-h.ill.  city-hall  county 
infirmary,  lunatic  asvlnm.  jail,  market-house,  theatre  a.s- 
sem'il  v-rooms.  and  pump-room  over  a spa  said  to  exceed  that 
of  Cheltenham  in  tlie  efficacy  of  its  waters.  The  grammar 
school  h:ts  two  exhibitiotis  to  Pembroke  College.  0xfor(i: 
an  hospital:  a bln  e-coar  school : and  another  charity  school, 
a revenue  exceeding  lOi)/.  It  has  mannfictnres  of  cutlerv. 
soap,  pins  A-c..  and  an  old-established  bell  f mndry.  Until 
thecomi>Ietinn  of  the  Berkeley  Canal,  bv  which  vessels  of  up- 
wards of  .oOb  tons  now  ascend  to  the  city,  the  trade  of  Glouces- 
ter was  most'v  conducted  through  Bristol:  but  it  has  now 
extensive  wharves,  and  an  increasing  trade  in  timber,  corn. 
Ac.,  and  imports  merchandise  fi-oin  the  M'est  Indies  and  the 
Baltic.  .\rrangemeTits  were  in  pT-ogress  in  lS.'i2  to  bring 
coal  to  Gloucester  from  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  the  Welsh 
coalfields.  Th  > docks  comprise  an  area  of  about  8 acres. 
The  number  of  vessels  enteriu'g  the  port  in  18.51  was  Hi52. 
atid  r.an  ring  up  to  1000  tons  register.  The  firei  ■•n  and  co- 
lonial produce  imported  in  the  same  year  w.as  100.000  tons. 
Gloucester  has  returned  2 metnbers  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons since  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Gh’vum.  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  British  Cacr-GUno.  ‘‘the  fiir  city.”  was  a 
place  of  importance  when  ma'le  a Roman  station  under 
Claudius.  A.  n.  44:  and  throughout  the  Faxon  and  Norman 
petiods  it  retaineil  a large  share  of  consequence.  Its  bishop- 
ri'O  f'unded  by  Htmry  VIII..  was  united  with  th.at  of  Bris- 
tol in  IS", 6.  Its  neighborhood  abounds  in  fine  scenery  and 
the  resi'lences  of  wealthy  imiividuals. 

GliOUCESTEB.  glosher.  a couniy  in  the  F.AV.  part  of  New 
Jersey,  has  an  area  of  050  si(uare  miles.  It  is  brnindefi  on 
the  N.W.  V>y  the  Delaware  Biver,  N.E.  by  Big  Timber 
C“eek.  and  .8.W.  by  Gldinan's  Creek,  and  is  drained  by  Ra- 
coon and  Manftia  Creeks.  Along  the  Delaware  River.  f)r 
about  7 miles  fiom  its  bank,  the  soil  is  a clavey  loam,  very 
fn-tile.  ami  highly  cultivated.  S.E.  of  this  it  is  sandy,  and 
generally  covereil  with  pine  forests.  In  1850  this  county 
yi  dded  254  870  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  the  greatest  quan- 
tity produced  by  any  county  iti  the  state.  Marl  is  f mnd 
along  the  hank  of  the  Delaware,  and  for  several  miles  in- 
land: iron  ore  near  Woodbury,  which  is  exported  for  manu- 
facture: and  beds  of  shells  in  different  places.  The  inha- 
bitants are  largely  engaged  in  glass  and  iron  manufactures. 
The  railroad  connecting  Camden  with  Cape  .May  and  .Mill- 
ville pas.ses  through  this  county.  Organized  in  1077,  and 
named  from  Gloucester,  a county  of  England.  Capital, 
Woodbury,  Poji.  18,444. 

GL  lUCESTER.  a county  of  Virginia,  situated  on  Che.s.a- 
peake  Bav.  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state.  contains280  square 
miles.  The  Piankatank  forms  its  N.  and  the  York  River  its 
S.VV.  boundary.  The  waters  contain  an  abundance  of  fi.<ih 
and  oysters,  which  furni.sh  empl  yment  and  subsistence  to 
a great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Lar'ge  quantities  of 
oysters  and  wood  are  exported  to  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. Formed  in  1642.  Capital.  Gloucester  Court-Houje. 
Pop.  10,956.  of  whom  5220  were  free,  and  5736  slaves. 

GbDUCESTER.  a post-town  and  port  of  entry  of  Essex  co,. 
Massachusetts.  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Boston,  is  situated  on  the 
S.  si  le  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Ann.  and  connected  by  rail- 
road with  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  seaboard  and 
interior.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  handsomely  and 
04  rnpactly  built.  It  contains  7 churches,  viz. : Epi.sc<ipal, 
Cougregational. Baptist,  .Methodist, Unitarian.  Roman  Catlio- 
li'.,  n.nd  Lniveisalist ; 3 bjusks,  1 savings  bank,  2 insurance 
ottices,  and  a gas-light  coinjiany,  incorporateil  in  1853.  with  a 
Capital  of  $100,000.  Tillage  newspapers  ai'e  published  here. 
The  interests  of  Gloucester  are  almost  entirely  commer- 
cial. It  has  a greater  amount  of  tonn.ige  employed  in  the 
domestic  fisheries  than  aiiynther  town  in  the  United  States. 
In  18f4.  273  vessels  owned  here  and  manned  by  about  2700 
P'‘rsons  were  employed  in  the  mackerel  fishery.  The 
quantity  of  mackerel  inspc-cted  in  1864  was  155,000  harnds. 
The  uumber  of  men  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
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fisheries  was  6.550.  There  are  about  40  firms  engaged 
ill  til  ting  out  vessels  ami  packing  niacl.erel.  The  halibut 
fishery  is  a new  etiterin  i.se,  having  been  commenced  withiu 
a few  years.  The  mtmher  of  vessels  engaged  in  it,  owned 
at  Gloucester,  was  .30  in  1844,  63  in  1846,  and  alauit  75  in 

1852.  The  cod  fishery  lias  been  successfully  iiroseciited  here 
for  more  than  a century.  Front  1765  to  1775,  the  average 
annual  fleet  sent  out  was  146  vessels,  tons  5530,  emiiloying 
888  men;  and  from  1786  to  1790,  160  vesseUs,  tons  3600, 
manned  by  680  men.  In  1864  the  iiumherof  vessels  owned 
here  and  employed  in  tlic  cod  fishery,  was  382.  Of  tlie 
ports  of  Massachu.setts,  only  Boston  and  Salem,  it  is  said, 
surptiss  Gloucester  in  foreign  iniport.s,  wliicli  con.sist  if 
sugar,  molasses,  &c.,  from  Surinam,  and  of  coal.s,  wood,  salt, 
and  Inmher  from  the  British  Provinces.  Unring  the  year 
ending  Jnne  30,  185.3,  the  nnmher  of  foreigti  arrivals  was 
207,  of  which  24  were  American  A'essel.s.  The  clearatices 
for  foreign  countries  were  204  vessels.  Nearly  35,000  tons 
of  shijipitig  are  owtied  at  Gkutcester.  Dnritig  the  year 

1853,  41  vessels  were  built,  averagitig  a little  tiiore  thati  80 
tons  each.  The  harbor  of  Gloucester  is  otie  of  the  he.st  ou 
the  coast,  and  is  accessible  at  all  seasons  lor  ves.sels  of  the 
largest  cla.ss.  Gloucester  was  oocupied  as  a fishing  station 
as  early  as  1624,  being  the  first  settlement  made  on  the  N. 
shore  of  JIas.sachusetts  Bay.  It  was  incorporated  in  1639. 
Pop.  in  1850.  77KH;  in  1860.  10.904. 

GU0UCE.8TER,  a township  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Ls- 
land.  15  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Providence.  It  contains  the 
manufacturing  vill.ige  of  Chepachet.  Pop.  2427. 

GLOUCESTER,  a village  of  Atlantic  co..  New  .lersey,  13 
miles  N.E.  from  May's  Landing.  It  contains  an  iron  fur- 
nace and  a grist  mill. 

GLOUCESTER,  a town.ship  of  Camden  co.,  New  Jersey. 
Po]..  2320. 

GLOUCESTER  CITY,  a post-toxvn  of  Camden  co..  New 
lei  sey.  situated  on  the  Delaware,  ahont  4 miles  below  Cam- 
den. This  flourishing  place  has  increased  in  iiopnlation, with- 
in the  last  15  year.s.  from  some  50  to  about  3000,  Its  growth 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  establishment  of  several  cotton  and 
other  factories.  It  contains  several  clmrche.s.  Steamboats 
jily  continually  between  this  place  and  Pliiladelphia. 

GLOUCESTER,  a maritime  county  of  .New  Biunswick, 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leur.  The  surtiice  is  extremely  diversified  with  mountains 
»nd  rivers,  and  on  its  coasts  are  numerous  island.* — the 
|)iin('ip:il  of  which  are  Shippegan  and  .Miscoue.  Great  Ship- 
pe'_';m  Harbor.  coiu]irising  3 commodious  harbors,  and  Little 
Shippeuan  and  Bathurst  Harbors,  are  in  this  county.  Into 
the  latter  flow  3 large  rivers.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  ou 
'o  a considerable  extent,  and  there  is  a large  export  trade  in 
iml  er.  deals.  Ac.  It  is  propo.«ed  to  construct  a railroad 
throu'Hi  Gloucester  county,  connecting  Bathurst,  thecounty 
seat,  w ith  the  European  and  North  American  Railway.  Pop. 
in  1861.  11.704. 

GLOUCESTER,  a maritime  county  of  Nexv  South  AVales. 
I'he  chief  river  is  the  Manning,  which  .separates  it  from  the 
•onnty  of  Macquarrie.  Chief  towns,  Raymond  Terrace,  the 
•apifal.  Carriiie:ton.  and  Stroud. 

GLOUCESTER  COURT  HOUSE,  Gloucester  co..  Virginia, 
82  miles  E.S.E.  of  Richmond,  near  an  arm  of  theChe.sapeake. 
It  contains  an  academy  and  several  churches. 

GLOUCESTER  FURN  ACE.  a post-village  of  Atlantic  co.. 
New  .lersey.  74  miles  S.  of  Trenton. 

GLOUCESTER  ISL.UND.  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  a small 
island  in  lat.  19°  7'  S..  Ion.  140°  37'  4V. 

GLOUCESTER  SHIR  E.  See  Glouce.ster. 

GLOUCHOV  or  GLoUKllOV.  See.  G look hov, 

GLOVER,  glbv'er,  a post-tuvvnship  ot  Orleans  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 35  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mtintjielier.  Pop.  1244. 

GLOA'ERSVILi.,E.  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  New  York, 
40  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  It  has 4 churches,  1 bank,  1 news- 
paper oflice,  and  manufactories  of  kid  and  bnck.*kin  gluvi-s, 
mittens,  Ac.  It  is  stated  tliat  two  thirds  of  the  bnck.sk/a 
gloves  and  mittens  made  in  the  United  States  are  made  here. 
Pop.  about  3300. 

G LOVER  VILLAGE,  a post-office  in  Glover  township 
Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  about  35  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Montpe- 
lier. It  contains  2 churches,  one  of  which,  the  Cougrega- 
tional, is  a spacious  and  siilendid  edifice. 

GL04VN0.  glov'no.  two  small  towns  of  Poland,  one  N.  of 
Posen,  the  other  56  miles  W.S.M'.  of  Warsaw. 

GLUCHOV  and  GLUCHOW.  See  Glookfiov. 

GLUCKSRURG,  (Glffi  k.sburg.)  glUks'bSfiuG.  a vili.age  '-1 
Denmark,  dnehv  of  Sleswick.  5i  miles  N.E.  of  Flenshoig, 
with  750  inhabitants,  and  the  fine  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Hnlstein-Gllicksburg. 

GLUCKSTADT.  (Gliickstadt.l  gliik'statt.  a town  of  Den- 
mark. capital  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  a mai-shv  tract,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Rhine,  ou  the  Elbe.  29  miles  N.W  <>i 
Il.imbur'.r.  Pop.  iu  1847.  6000.  rhietly  employed  in  naviga 
tiou.  and  its  harbor  is  heing  greatly  extended  and  improved 
It  was  formerly  important  as  a fortress:  hut  in  1814.  its 
defeJices  were  demolished,  and  its  old  arsenal  is  now  used 
for  a prison  and  a work-house.  The  town  is  intersected  by 
i canals,  but  so  deficient  iu  good  water  that  gain  has  to  ho 
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carefully  preserved  in  cisterns.  It  has  a school  of  naviga- 
tion, and  several  other  .schools;  since  1S30  it  has  been  a free 
port.  It  communicates  by  railway  with  .\Itona.  Kiel,  and 
Kendsburg,  and  by  steam-packets  with  the  ports  on  the 
Kibe. 

(JLUTRAS.  glwee'ris^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ardeche.  8 miles  iN.N.K.  of  Frivas.  Pop.  in  1S52.  27i>4. 

GLUR.NS,  giooRtis;  called  also  GLUKK.NTZ.  gloo'r5nts.  a 
small  town  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige.  40  miles 
VV..\.W.  of  Botzen;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1799. 
Pop.  842. 

GbUS^BURN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

GLVDK.  a river  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster  and  Leinster,  ri.ses 
In  the  county  of  .Monaghan,  Hows  south-eastward,  and  en- 
ters Dundalk  Bay  conjointly  with  the  Dee. 

GLY'I[i)NTV.  a post-ottice  of  Charles  co.,  .Maryland. 

GliV'MPlUVILLE,  a post-oftice  of  Newbury  district,  South 
Carolina. 

G liV  .M  P'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

GL\'.\  or  GI>Y.\.\.  a h.tinlet  of  South  Wale.s,  co.  of  Car- 
marthen. 4i  miles  N..\.W.  of  Llanelly.  Pop.  9t)8. 

GLYX-CON'NO.V.  a hamlet  of  South  Wale.s.  co.  of  Glamor- 
g;in.  6 miles  S.  of  .Merthyr-Tydvil.  I’op.  li'14. 

GLY'.NDK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  3 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Lewes,  with  a station  on  the  South  Coast  Railway. 

GLY.VN,  a county  in  the  S.E.  ])art  of  tleorgia,  bordci'ing 
on  the  sea.  contains  .about  430  square  miles.  The  Altamaha 
River  bounds  it  on  the  N.  The  surface  is  partly  occupied 
by  pine  barrens  with  a sandy  soil,  and  by  extensive  swamps, 
which,  when  drained,  are  productive.  'I’he  county  inclmles 
several  islands  on  the  coast,  one  of  which  is  about  12  miles 
long.  Formed  in  1777,  being  among  the  olde*st  in  the  state, 
and  named  in  honor  of  .lohn  Glynn,  an  English  lawyer,  and  a 
warm  friend  of  the  American  colonies.  Capital.  Brunswick, 
Pop.  3889,  of  whom  li)5U  w'ere  free,  and  28.39  slaves. 

GLYWCORWG,  glinn-kor'oog,  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  tilamorgan. 

GLY.N'-TAFF.  a hamlet  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan, 
5 miles  W.  of  Caerphilly.  Pop.  998. 

Gl4Y.\-TI{.\IAN,  glin-trl'an,  a township  of  North  Wales. 
CO.  of  Denliigh. 

G.MUN’D.  (Giniind.)  g’miint,  or  GMUNDEN,  (Gmiinden,) 
g’munMen.  an  old  walled  town  of  Germany,  in  Wurtemberg. 
on  the  Items.  29  miles  E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  lUno.  It  has 
numerous  churches,  a fine  town-hall,  a.sylums  for  the  blind 
and  for  deaf  mutes,  a normal  and  Latin  .schonls.  and  manu- 
factures of  jewellery,  wooden  wares,  and  woollen  stulfs. 

G'lU.N'D.  a town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  .\ustria,  73  miles 
N.N.NY.  of  Yienna.  near  the  Bohemian  frontier.  Pop.  426. 

GMU.ND  or  GEMU.ND.  (Gemiind.)  gheh-m;int',a  town  of 
Germany,  in  Illyria.  Carinthia,  26  miles  N.N.W.  of  Yillach, 
on  the  Leser,  Pop.  16U. 

GMU.NDEN.  (Gmiinden.')  g’miin'den,  a town  of  Upper 
Austria,  situated  among  the  finest  scenery  in  Austria,  on 
the  river  and  Lake  of  Traun.  (or  Gmiinden  See. ) 36 miles  S.W. 
of  Lintz.  Pop.  3306.  It  has  a depot  for  the  salt  of  the 
neighboring  mines,  a port  f)r  the  ste.im  packets  on  the  lake, 
and  a station  for  the  horse-power  mil  way  to  Lintz. 

G.\'.\D.\U.  gn^'ddw.  a village  and  .>Ioravian  settlement 
of  Prussian  .Sa.xony.  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the 
railway,  thence  to  Leipsic.  Pop.  460. 

GX.YDE.N'IIUTTK.X,  gndMen-hii'ten.  a post-village  of 
Tuscarawas  co..  Ohio.  9.5  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

G.\.ADi'i.\'TII.\L,  gniMen-tal'.  a .Moravian  missionary  sta- 
tion of  South  Africa.  76  mili^s  E.S.E.  of  Cape  Town. 

G.N'ESE.X,  gnVzen.  (Polish.  Gniezno,  gne-^/yno.)  a town 
of  Prussia,  duchy,  and  36  miles  E.N.E.  of  Posen.  Pop. 
7146.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a cathedral.  8 other 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  seveial  convents,  and  a diocesan 
school,  it  being  the  see  of  the  archbishop  primate  of  Prus- 
sian Poland.  It  has  also  breweries,  distilleries,  and  a large 
fair  for  cattle  and  horses.  ■ 

GNIEVYKGWG,  gneev-ko/vo,  a town  v^.  Prussia,  province, 
and  72  miles  E.N.E.  of  Posen.  Pop. 966. 

G.NGIE.N,  gnoi'en.  a town  of  North  Germany,  in  IMecklen- 
burg-Schwerin.  25  miles  .N.E  of  Glistrow.  Pop.  2982. 

GNOS.\LL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  StatTi>rd. 

G!VA.  (anc.  G<>v>tii?)  a fortifii'd  maritime  city  and  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  the  East,  on  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mandona  River,  on  the  W.  coast  of  India.  256 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Bombay:  lat.  15°  28'  2"  N..  Ion.  73°  51'  2"  E. 
Pop.  about  4066.  It  is  a city  of  churches,  and  the  wealth 
of  provinces  seem  to  have  been  expended  in  their  erection, 
their  architecture  far  surpassing  in  grandeur  and  taste 
whatever  of  their  kind  h:is  been  attempted  by  Europeans  in 
the  East.  The  chapel  of  the  palace  is  built  after  the  model 
ofSt.  Pettw'sat  Rome;  the  Church  ofSt.  D nninic  is  adorned 
with  paintings  by  the  Italian  masters:  that  of  the  .lesuits 
contains  the  fine  tomb  of  St.  Francis  Xavier;  the  Cathedral 
would  be  worthy  of  any  principal  city  of  Europe;  the 
Augustine  church  and  convent  are  also  noble  structuivs; 
but  most  of  these  edifices  are  stated  to  be  decaying;  the 
viceroy’s  palace,  and  the  budding  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Inquisilwu,  have  ^»oea  unoccupied.  Goa  is  an  arch- 
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bishopric,  and  has  a diocesan  seminary.  It  was  heia  with 
its  territory  by  the  English  from  1867  to  1815.  See  P.\XJIM, 

GOA  or  GOaCII,  See  .Macassar. 

GOACK,  go'^kt,  a town  of  the  i.sland  of  Celebc-fs,  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  immediately  S.  of  Macassar,  and  thi 
foi  mer  residence  of  its  sultan.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch 
in  1778.  See  Macassar. 

GOAIIATI,  gma-hd'tee,  GOIYIIVTI,  gdw-ha'tee,  or  GWA- 
II.\TTEE.  gwi-h;it'tee,  a small  town  of  Lower  A.s.sam,  in 
Farther  India,  on  the  Brahmapootra,  64  miles  E.  of  Goal 
para. 

GO.\LPARA,  go-dl-pil'rd,  a town  of  British  India,  prcsi 
deucy  of  Bengal,  on  the  Brahmapootra,  neai  the  Assam 
frontier. 

GO.VNDS,  GONDS,  gondz.  or  KIIOONDS,  a wild  tribe  oi 
Indians  inhabiting  the  hills  of  Omerkuntuc,  central  Hiii- 
dostan,  at  the  .sources  of  the  Sone  and  Nerbudda.  They 
are  one  of  the  lowest  classes  in  the  scale  of  civilization  to  be 
tbund  throughout  India;  their  manners  and  customs  are 
peculiar  to  them.selves,  and*  their  physiognomy  differs  very 
widely  from  the  usual  characters  found  in  the  natives. 
Their  skin  is  much  blacker  than  the  ordinary  shade,  lips 
thick,  h.'iir  wotfily,  resembling  that  of  an  African  ; their 
fiii-ms  are  well  proportioned. ' being  strong  and  athletic. 
They  live  upon  wild  roots  and  vegehtbles,  and  such  ani- 
mals as  they  can  snare  or  kill. 

GOATGllLL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  .Somer.set. 

GO.VT'llD  RST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

GOAT  1SL.4.ND.  in  Newport  harbor,  Rhode  Island,  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  town.  Fort  lYolcott  is  on  this  island, 
and  on  the  N.  end  is  a light-house,  exhibiting  a fixed  light, 
Lat.  41°  29'  18"  N.,  Ion.  71°  26'  5"  IV. 

GOAT  ISLAND.  See  Niagara  Fai.ls. 

G0.4T  ISLA.ND.  one  of  the  Philippines,  Strait  of  Manila; 
lat.  13°  55'  N'.,  Ion.  126°  24'  E. 

G.I.Vf  ISLAND,  or  POOLO  CA^IBIN'G,  poc/lo  kam'l  ing', 
on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Sumbawa.  FTores  Sea;  the  N.  point  is 
in  lat.  8°7'S..  Ion.  118° 46'  18"  E. 

GOAT  1SL.\.\DS.  two  .steep  islets,  off  Terceira.  Azores. 

G>).\VE.  go'^v',  the  name  of  two  towns  of  llayti,  Le 
Gua.M)  (leh  grSx«)  Goave.  being  7 miles  E.  of  I^e  Petii'  (leh 
peh-tt'eO  Goave.  which  is  on  the  Bay  of  Gona'ive.s.  48  miles 
W'.S.IV.  of  Port-au-Prince,  with  a good  harbor,  and  an  active 
foreign  trade. 

Gi  »B A N 1 UM.  See  Abergavenny. 

GilBl,  go'bee',  GOBI,  or  SIIAMO.  shS'mo',  (?.  e.  “ sea  of 
sand.”)  a wide  region  of  Central  Asia,  between  lat.  46°  and 
56°  N..  and  Ion.  96°  and  126°  E.,  comprising  a great  part  of 
Mongolia  and  Chinese  Toorkistan.  Length  from  1 j"o  IV. 
about  1266  miles;  breadth  varies  from  .'06  to  766  mile*.  Its 
central  portion  consists  of  a desert  of  shifting  sands,  about 
36110  feet  above  the  sea.  skirted  on  the  N.  anil  S.  by  exten- 
sive rocky  or  stony  tracts,  interspersed  with  some  oa.ses, 
affording  a scanty  vegetation. 

GJCii,  goK,  a town  of  Rhenish  Pru.ssia,  8 miles  S.  of 
Cleves,  on  the  Niers.  Pop.  3806.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
has  a castle.  Catholic.  Lutheran,  and  Mennonite  churches. 

GDCIIOP  or  GOCIIKB.  See  Gojeb. 

GOCIISIIEIM,  goKs'hime.  a town  of  Germany,  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  18  miles  N.E.of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  1370. 

GGCIISIIEIM,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  near 
Schweinfurt.  with  a castle.  Pop.  1727. 

GDCKLINGEN,  (Gocklingen.)  gok'ling-en.  a village  of  Ba- 
varia. in  the  Palatinate,  7 miles  S.IV.  of  Landau.  Pop.  1519. 

G.IDA.  (Go  Ia.)  gd'da,  or  GODAU.  (Gbdau,)  go'dow,  a vil- 
lage of  Saxony.  6 miles  VV.S.IV.  of  Bautzen.  Pop.  938. 

GDIPALMING.  a ciunicipal  borough,  market-town,  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  on  the  IV ey,  4 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Guildford.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1851,  2224. 

G!)D.\N0.  go-ild'no,  a town  of  North  Italy,  in  Sardinia, 
13  miles  N.IY.  of  Spezyia.  near  the  Vera.  Pop.  3379. 

GUD.\VEP>Y,  gii-di/ver-e.  a large  river  of  India,  in  the  Dec- 
can.  rises  from  the  IVest  Ghaut  Mounhiins  and  Chandpoor 
hills,  and  after  a tortuous  south-eastward  course,  estimated 
at  766  miles,  it  divides  into  two  principal  branche.s.  which 
subdivide  as  they  enter  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat.  16°  36'  N., 
Ion.  82°  E.  During  the  rainy  season  it  is  in  many  plaosl^ 
niHes  across;  but  at  thepa.ssof  Papkoonda,  is  contracted  by 
precipitous  mountains.  2606  feet  high  to  a quarter  of  a 
mile.  Principal  aftluents.  tlie  Wurdah  and  Manjera. 

GOD'DIN’GTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

GODKELA,  go-n^Py^.  a town  of  Spain.  4 miles  N.  of  Va- 
lencia, on  tne  canal  of  Mon(;ado,  I’op.  1244. 

GODELLETA.  go-nSl-y.Vtd,  a village  of  Spain,  about  15 
miles  \V.  of  Valencia.  Pop.  1669. 

GODERICH,  gbd'rik,  or  GOODMIICII.  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Hereford,  on  the  IVye,  3|  miles  ‘^.W.  of  Ross. 
It  has  picturesque  remains  of  a castle,  partly  built  before 
the  conquest,  and  once  the  residence  of  the  'Talbots.  It 
figured  greatly  dui  ing  the  Parliamentary  IVar.  and  was  one 
of  the  last  castles  in  England  which  held  out  for  the  king. 
Goderich  Court  contains  a rare  collection  of  armor,  Ac.; 
and  Goderich  gives  title  of  vi.«count  to  the  Robinson  family. 

GODERICH.  gSd'ritch.  a post-town  and  port  of  entry  of 
Canada  West,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Huron,  Perth,  and  Bruce 
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cos.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Lake  Huron,  at  the  entrance 
■ r Maitland  Uiver.  and  at  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Buffalo 
Brantford  .and  Goderich  Bailroad,  (in  progress.)  157  miles 
N.W.  01  Buffalo,  and  32  miles  VV.N.W.  of  London.  It  is  the 
only  shipping  point  for  many  miles  on  the  lake,  and  has  a 
harbor,  protected  by  a pier  with  a light  house  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Maitland.  There  are  churches  for  the  Kpiscopalians. 
Presliyterians,  Secessionists.  Methodists,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, a laanch  bank.  3 assurance  agencies,  and  about  10 
stores.  The  town  has  also  a grist  and  saw  mill,  woollen 
factory,  2 tanneries,  and  grammar  schools,  Ac.;  2 news- 
papers are  published  here.  Pop.  aoout  2000. 

GGDKItlClI,  an  inland  co.  of  West  Australia,  about  55 
miles  square.  The  capital,  Kojonup,  is  90  miles  N.W.  of 
Alliany. 

GGDK.SBERG,  go'des-bSRo'.  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
20  miles  S.S.M.  of  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1170. 

GOUEWAERSVELDE,  god'vd'^R'vJld/,  a small  village  of 
France,  department  of  Nord,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Ilazebrouck. 
Pop.  1S36. 

GDD'FREY,  a post-village  of  M.adi.son  co..  Illinois. 

GODIIA'VEN,  or  more  properly  GODIIAVN.  gon'hOwn, 
(i.e.  “giiod  haven.”)  a Danish  colony  on  the  S.tV.  part  of 
Di.sco  Island,  in  Davis’s  Strait,  and  residence  of  the  in- 
spector of  North  Greenland.  Pop.  250. 

GODI.\SCO,  go-de-^s'ko,  (L.  G'Klias>cum,)  a town  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  18  miles  E. of  Ales.sandria.  Pop,  1007. 

GODI.NG.  (Gdding.)  go'ding.  a town  of  Moravia.  31  miles 
S.K.  of  Briinn.  on  the  March,  and  on  the  railway  between 
Briinn  and  Prerau.  Pop.  2975. 

GOD.l  A M and  GOD.TEB.  See  Gojam  and  Gojeb. 

GOD'LEY.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester.  8 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Manchester,  on  the  railway  thence  to  Sheffield. 

GOD'M.WCIIESTER.  a municipal  borough  and  pari.sh 
of  Emrland.  co.,  and  } mile  S.S.E.  of  Huntingdon.  Pop. 
in  1851.  2337.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Roman 

Diifiilip'ws. 

GDD'MANII.\M,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York, 

GOIPM.WSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

GOD'MKRSIIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

GODDLbO.  (Goddllo.)  gd'dbl'lo'.  a town  of  Hungary,  15 
miles  E.of  Pesth.  with  2330  inhabitants. 

GDD  ILM’illN.a  hamletof  Eneland.  co.  of  Cornwall,  parish 
of  Breaze.  5^  miles  W.N.W.  of  llelstone.  It  gives  the  title  of 
baron  to  the  Osborne  family,  wlio  have  a .seat  here. 

GO'DR.\.  a town  of  India.  Gwalior  dominions,  142  miles 
W..^.  W.  of  Oqjein.  Lat.  22°  48'  N..  Ion.  73°  44'  E. 

GODS'III  1.4  a parish  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

GOD'STO.NE.  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  27  miles 
S.S.E.  of  London,  by  the  S.E,  railway,  on  which  it  has  a 
station.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  sandstone  quarries,  and  has 
many  elegant  mansions. 

G.lDTIIAAB,  god't^b.  a village  of  South  Greenland,  in 
Davis’s  Strait.  Pop.  of  district.  740.  It  was  the  first  Danish 
colony  in  Greenland,  e.stablished  by  Hans  Egede  in  1721. 
It  has  a mission  seminary,  and  is  the  residence  of  an  in- 
spector. 

GOD'M'INVTLLE,  a post-otfice  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jersey. 

GOEDEREEDE.  goo'deh  r.Vdeh,  a town  of  the  Nether- 
lands. in  South  Holland.  10  miles  S.W'.  of  Briel,  on  the 
l.sland  of  Goeree.  Pop.  1045. 

GOENONG-APl  or  GOENONG-APEE.  See  Goono\g-Apee. 

Gl  1ENONG  TELL.\.  a town  of  Celebes.  See  Goonono  'fELLV. 

GOEN'l'OER.  goon'toor,^  or  GOO.NTOOR,  goon'toorL  or 
OOENONG-GOENTOER.  goon'onghgoon'toor',  an  active  vol- 
cano on  the  Island  of  Java,  province  of  Preanger,  about  94 
miles  S.E.  of  Batavia.  Height,  t6S9  feet.  Its  eruptions  in 
181S.  1825.  18.35.  and  1841.  all  caused  great  damage  to  the 
surrounding  country,  destroying  large  numbers  of  coffee- 
trees.  and  covering  extensive  tracts  with  ashes,  sand,  and 
stones. 

GilEREE.  goo'r.V,  GOEDEREEDE-ENOVERFLAKKE, 
jroo'deh-rVd^n-o'ver-flik'keh.  written  also  GOERE,  an 
Island  of  the  Netherland.s.  province  of  South  Holland,  be- 
tween Cramerand  Hollands  Diep.  now  united  to  the  island 
of  Gver-Flakkee.  'fhe  town  of  Goeree  or Goereede  is  on  the 
E.  coast. 

GOES.  Hfidce.  or  TER-GOES.  ter-Hflhce',  a fortified  town  of 
the  Netherlands,  province  of  Zealand,  on  the  i.sl.iiid  of  South 
Bevelaml.  Lat.  41°  30'  N..  ion.  3°  53'  E.  Pop.  5425.  It  has 
a curious  ancient  monastery,  a harbor  on  an  arm  of  the 
Scheidt.  ship-building  docks,  and  an  active  trade  in  salt, 
hops.  corn.  &c. 

GOES,  go'^s.  a village  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  19 
miles  E.of  Coimbra. 

G(E1'.\-ELF.  a river  of  Sweden.  See  GSth.a. 

GiETEBORG  or  GiVi'EBORG.  See  Gothenburg. 

GlETTlNGEN.  See  Oottinoen. 

GiETZEUBRUCK.  ghM'/,uh'br;ik^  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Moselle.  15  miles  S.E.  of  Sarreguemiues.  It 
h.is  a manufiictory  of  watch  glas.ses,  employing  6oO  hands, 
and  producing  45.000  glasses  daily. 

G.iF'FLE,  a village  of  Pas.saic  co..  New  Jersey,  about  3 
miles  N.  of  I’atterson. 

GOFF’S  COR/N  ERS,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Maine. 
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GOFF’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

GOFFS^rOWN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ilill.sbo 
rough  CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  W.  side  of  Merrimack 
River,  and  on  the  New  Hampshire  Central  Railnmd,  12 
miles  S.  of  Concord.  The  Merrimack  here  has  a descent  of 
about  48  feet  in  the  distance  of  half  a mile,  called  .\moskeag 
Falls,  around  which  is  a canal.  'The  township  has  manu- 
factures of  cottons,  woollens,  Ac.  Pop.  1740. 

GOFFSTOWN  CEN'l'IlE,  a post-village  of  Hillsborough  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  New  Hampshire  Central  Railroad, 
15  miles  S.  of  Concord. 

GOGAN,  go'gan'.  a village  of  Persia,  province  of  Azer- 
baijan, on  the  E.  side  of  Lake  Ooroomeeyah. 

GOGEII,  a town  of  India.  See  Gor,o. 

GOGGINGEN,  (Goggingen.)  gbg'ghing-en,  a village  of  Ba- 
varia. on  the  Wertach.  2 miles  S.AV.  of  Aug.sburg.  Pop.  1222, 

GOGGINGEN,  a village  of  Bavaria,  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
circle  of  Lake,  E.  Mosskirch.  Pop.  022. 

GOG'GINSVl  LLE.  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Virginia. 

GOGGRA.  gog'gra,  GOGRA.  SARJOU,  sar'joo',  DKAVA,  or 
KANAR.  kd'nar'.  (Hindoo,  Gfiorghara.  gaWgd-ri,)  a river  of 
North  Hindostan,  and  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  w’hich  it  joins  about  100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Benares,  after 
a S.E.  cour.se  of  from  400  to  500  miles  through  Nepaul.Oude, 
and  the  Bengal  territory.  'I’he  towns  of  Fyzabad  and  Oude  are 
on  its  banks.  It  is  the  Sarpyu  of  Hindoo  mytholog}'.  and  ac- 
cording to  Rennel.  the  Agorames  of  Arrian.  'The  river  is 
regarded  with  peculiar  veneration  by  the  Hindoos,  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  their  sacred  poetry,  and  its  banks  are 
resorted  to  by  numerous  devotees. 

GOG'.M.VGOG  HILLS,  England,  co.,  and  3 miles  S.E.  of 
Cambridge.  On  their  highest  summit  are  remains  of  an 
ancient  camp  with  a triple  entrenchment. 

GOGNA,  a river  of  Piedmont.  See  Agogna. 

GO'GO,  or  GOGEII.  go'gheh.  a maritime  town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  district  of  Ahmedabad.  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  with  a safe  roadstead  during 
the  S.IV.  monsoon. 

GOGRA,  a river  of  Hindostan.  See  Goggra. 

GOIIUD,  go'hud^  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  in  the  upper  provinces,  district,  and  22  miles  N E, 
of  Agra.  Lat.  2ti°  24'  N.,  Ion.  78°  2.1'  E. 

GOHUN,  go'hhiP.  a town  of  India,  in  Bundelcund,  11 
miles  N.VV.  of  Jaloun. 

GOI.\NINH.\.  go-y3-neen'yd  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Rio  Grande-do-Norte.  2.3  miles  S.  of  Natal.  Pop.  1,500. 

GOIL,  LOCH.  loK  goil,  a branch  of  Loch  Long.  Scotland, 
co.  of  Argyle.  extending  for  4 miles  N.  to  Lochgoilhead. 

GOIRLE,  goiaffeh.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  North 
Brabant.  15  miles  S.IV.  of  Boi.s-le-Duc.  Pop.  795, 

GOISERN.  goi'zern.  a village  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the 
Traun.  6 miles  N..\.1V.  of  Hallstadt.  Pop.  708.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  handsomest  village  in  Austria. 

GOITO.  go'e-to.  a village  of  Lombardy,  8 miles  N.W.  of 
Mantua,  on  the  Mincio.  Poo.  1800. 

G'>J.\M  or  GOD.l.AM,  go'jdm^  a district  of  Abyssini.a,  in 
Amhara:  lat.  from  10°  to  11°  N.,  Ion.  from  .37°  to  .38°  E.  It 
is  mostly  a grassy  plain,  traversed  in  .some  parts  by  high 
mountain  ranges,  and  by  affluents  of  the  Abai. 

GOJEB  or  GOD.IEB.  go'jW,  wriften  also  GOCHEB,  GO- 
CHOP.  and  GOSHOP,  a river  of  Africa,  in  the  country  S.  of 
Abyssinia,  flowing  E.,  in  lat.  about  6°  N.,  supposed  to  join 
the  Abai. 

G0'KAUK^  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay. ,50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Darwar.  on  the  Gutpurba.  (an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Kistnah,)  which  forms  here  a sort  of  cataract. 

GOKTSCHE-DENGHIS.(Gbkt.sche-Dengbis.)gokt'sh;l-di^ng> 
ees'.  (‘-blue  lake.”)  also  called  KEGHAM  (k.l'gimO  SE.A, 
and  sometimes  SEWAN.  sA'wdnL  a lake  of  Russian  Armenia, 
to  the  N.E.  of  Erivan.  about  40  miles  long  from  N.M'.  to  S.E., 
and  on  an  average  12  miles  broad.  It  is  .situated  about  5000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  a ba.sin  surrounded  by  mountains, 
many  of  them  covered  with  the  richest  verdure,  not  a few  of 
the  most  fantastic  forms,  and  .several  covered  with  snow.  In 
the  N.W.  of  the  lake  there  is  an  island,  called  Sewan  or 
Sevan,  with  a convent  on  it. 

GO'LANDSVILLE  or  GO'LANSVILLE,  a post-village  in 
Caroline  co..  Virginia. 

GOLA-SECCA.  go'li-sjk'kd,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province,  and  33  miles  N.M'.  of  Milan,  on  the  Ticino,  which 
Hannibal  crossed  at  this  place  with  his  elephants.  Pop.  1601. 

GOL'BORNE.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  l.ancaster, 
with  a station  on  the  London  and  North-western  Railway, 
2 miles  N.N.E.  of  Newton.  Pop.  1657. 

GOI/CAR.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York.  West  Ri  ling 

GGLCONDA.  gol-konMi.  a fortified  town  of  Hindostan,  la 
Nizam’s  dominions,  3 miles  IV.  of  Hyderabad.  Lat.  17°  1.5' 
N..  Ion.  78°  .32'  E.  It  has  been  noted  as  a d-pot  for  dia- 
monds. which  are  brought  hither  from  the  plains  at  the 
base  of  Neela  Hulla  Mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kist 
nah  and  Pennar  River.s.  no  mines  existing  in  the  viciu  »y: 
and  a large  amount  of  treasure  is  supposed  to  le  kept  uere, 
as  Europeans  or  native  strangers  are  not  usually  aBonr  \ to 
enter  the  gates.  On  its  N.  side  are  some  famous  tombs,  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  holiday  parties  from  Seoun-lerabud. 
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In  the  district  are  found  opals,  chalcedonies,  and  other 
gems. 

GOLCON'DA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pope  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Lusk  Creek,  ‘lid  miles  8.S.E. 
of  Springfield.  It  has  a brick  court-house.  Pop.  404. 

GUliD.VNGEIl.  a parish  of  England.  See  OiJLOHA.NOER. 

GOLD.VPP,  goPddpp,  a town  of  Eastern  Prussia,  21  miles 
.S.E.  ofGumbinnen,  on  the  Goldapp  River.  Pop.  d88J. 

GJLUAU,  goPdow,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
H miles  W..\.W.  of  Schwytz,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Rossberg. 
by  a landslip  of  which  mountain  the  former  village  of  the 
same  name,  with  the  villages  of  Bussingen,  Rother,  and  a 
part  of  Lowertz,  were  totally  buried,  on  .September  2,  18  )0. 

GOLDBERG,  golt'b^RU,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian 
Silesia.  11  miles  S.W.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Katzbach,  an  af- 
Puont  of  the  Oder.  Pop.  735U.  At  its  high  school  the  famous 
Wallenstein  was  educated.  About  6 miles  E.  is  the  hamlet 
of  Wahlstadt,  where  the  troops  under  BKicher  defeated  the 
French  under  Macdonald,  August  20,  1813. 

GOLDBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  28  miles  E.  of  Schwerin,  on  the  small  lake  of 
Goldberg.  Pop.  2016. 

GOLD'CLIFE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth,  4^ 
miles  S.E.  of  Newport,  with  remains  of  a priory  of  the  12th 
centuiy. 

GOLD  CO.AST,  a country  of  Guinea,  in  West  Africa,  ex- 
tending along  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  river  Volta 
40'  E.,  to  Cape  Lahou,  about  Ion.  5°  \V  , and  bounded  ,\'.  by 
Asliantee.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  who  founded 
an  establishment  at  Fort  Elmina  in  14.s2.  The  English  first 
settled  here  in  1064.  The  country  is  fertile;  deer  are  plenty 
in  the  interior,  and  fish  along  the  coasts.  The  principal 
European  establishments  are  Accra,  Axim,  Cape  Coast 
Castle.  Dixcove.  and  Elmina. 

GOLD  CREEK,  a po.st-office  of  Brown  co.,  Indiana. 

GOLD'EN.  a small  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
co.  of  Tipperary,  in  the  ‘'Golden  Vale,”  a rich  valley  of  the 
Suir.  3^  miles  W.  of  Cashel.  Pop.  002. 

GOLDEN  BRIDGE,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co., 
and  U miles  W.S.  W.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  1090. 

GOLDtEN  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Greenville  district. 
South  Carolina,  on  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  ILiilroad,  8 
miles  from  Greenville. 

GOLDEN  HILL,  a post-office  of  Dorchester  co..  Maryland. 

G )LDEN  L.AK  E.  a post-office  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wisconsin. 

GOLDEN  PLACE,  a post-office.  Onslow  co..  North  Carolina. 

G()LDEN  POND,  a post-office  of  Trigg  co..  Kentucky. 

GOLDEN  RIDGE,  a township  in  Oxford  co..  .Maine. 

GOLDEN’S  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Westchester  co., 
New  York.  120  miles  S.  by  E.  of  ,\lbany. 

GOLDEN  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Anderson  district. 
South  Carolina. 

GOLDENSTEIN,  gol'den-stine',  or  KOLDSSTEIN,  kolt'- 
stlne.  a town  of  Moravia.  35  miles  N.W.  of  Olmutz,  on  a 
hill  above  the  Bord.  It  has  two  castles,  one  of  them  an  an- 
cient fortress,  in  ruin.s.  an  Augustine  monastery,  and  two 
glass  furnaces.  Pop.  1020. 

GOLD'E.N  VALE,  England,  co.  of  Hereford,  lying  W.  of 
the  city  of  Hereford,  on  the  river  Dover.  It  owes  its  name 
to  its  rich  soil  and  beautiful  scenery. 

GOLDEN  VAL'LEY,  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

GOLD'HANGER  or  GOLD  .ANGER,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Essex. 

GOl.D  HILL,  a post-office  of  Buckingham  co.,  Virginia. 

GOLD  HILL,  a post-village  of  Rowan  co..  North  Carolina, 
contains  several  stores.  There  is  a gold-mine  in  the  vicinity. 

GOLDI.NGE.N,  goPding-en.  a town  of  Russia,  government 
of  Courland.  72  miles  W.N.W.  of  .Mitau.  Pop.  2024. 

GOLD'INGTGN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

GOLDKRONACH.  gold'kro'ndK,  a well-built  town  of  Ba- 
varia, on  the  Kronach,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Baireuth,  with  three 
castles.  Pop.  910. 

GOLD  RE'GIO.N,  a post-office  of  Moore  co..  North  Carolina. 

G'lLDSBIROUGH.gAlds'bur-iuh.  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  York,  West  Riding,  2f  miles  E.S.E.  of  Knaresborough. 
The  Earl  of  Harewood  h.as  a mansion  here. 

GOLDSMl  IROUGII.  a township  of  Hancock  co  . Maine,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  9 ) miles  E.  of  Augusta,  has  many  excel- 
lent harbors.  Pop.  1717. 

GOLDSBGROUGH.  a village  of  York  co..  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  and  on  the  York  and  Cumbeil.and 
Raiboad.  18  miles  N.  by  W.  of  York.  It  was  laid  out  in  1850. 

GOLDSB  lUOUGII.  a post-village,  capital  of  Wayne  co.. 
N(>ith  Carolina,  on  the  Neuse  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad.  .50  miles  S.E.  of  Ra- 
'eigh  The  first  house  was  built  in  1811.  About  the  year 
f848  it  began  to  improve  rapidly,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  places  in  the  state.  The  public  buildings 
■ire  new  and  remarkably  fine.  Steamboats  can  ascend  the 
river  as  high  as  this  place  for  about  twothirds  of  the  year. 
Goldsborgugh  is  the  E.  terminus  of  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad,  about  2*20  miles  long,  which  extends  to  Cliarlotte. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Union  army  in  March,  1805.  Pop.  in 
1800,  885. 
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GOLDSCIIEUER,  golt'shoi'^r.  a village  of  Germany,  g.-and 
duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  Rhine.  0 miles  W.N.W.  .-'f  Offen- 
burg.  Pop.  572. 

GJLD'.-^llAW-BOOTII.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  tf  Lan 
caster.  2^  miles  N.E.  of  Il.islingden.  Pop.  748. 

G JLD.S'TG.V,  a post-office  of  Chatham  co..  North  Carolina. 

GDLD.S'VILLE.  a post-otfice  of  Cfierokee  co.,  Georgia. 

GOLD'VILLE.  a post-office  of  I'allapoosaco.,  Alabama. 

G )LEG.A,  go-l.Vgd.  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estre- 
madura.  on  the  Tagus.  7))  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lisbon.  Pop.  2000. 

GDLEK-BDGII.AZ.  go'l^k'-bo'gdz',  (the  ‘Cilician  gates”  of 
antiquity.)  a pa.ss  in  .Asiatic  Turkey,  through  the  Bulghar 
Tagh.  (Taurus.)  between  the  pashalics  of  Karamania  and 
.\dana.  30  miles  N.W.  of  Tarsoos,  and  defended  by  Turkish 
batteries. 

GiJLFE,  ISLES  DU.  eel  du  golf.  (?. c.  '‘islands  of  the 
gulf.”)  two  inhabited  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
lat.  10°  15'  S..  Ion.  101°  40'  E. 

GOLFO-DULCE,  a lake  of  Central  America.  See  Di'Loe. 

G ILGO'TII.A,  a post-village  of  Cobb  co.,  Georgia,  123  miles 
N.W.  of  .Milledgeville. 

GOLI,  go'lee,  a small  island  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  3 miles  N.E.  of  the  islatid  of  .Arbe. 

GOLI,  a town  of  Western  Africa,  in  Senegambia.  on  the 
esfinrv  of  the  .leba.  5 miles  N.E.  of  Bissao.  Pop.  JOnn.  (?) 

GOLIAD,  go'le-ad',  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas,  con- 
tains about  900  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  S:m 
Antonio  River,  and  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Coleto  Creek. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  Goliad.  Pop.  3384,  of  whom 
2541  were  free,  and  843  slaves. 

GOLIAD,  a jiost-village,  capitJil  of  Goliad  co.,  Texas,  on 
the  right  bjink  of  the  San  Antonio  River,  120  miles  in  a 
straight  line  S.  by  E.  of  Austin.  I’op.  1212. 

GOLLERSDORF,  (Gbilersdnrf,)  golfiers-doRr,  a market 
town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Gbllersbach,  23  miles  N.W. 
of  Korneuburg.  Pop.  1278. 

G ILLNOW.  goPnov.  a town  of  Prussian  Pomerani.a.  14 
miles  N.E.  of  Stettin,  on  the  Ihna,  and  on  the  railroad  from 
Stettin  to  Dantzlc.  Pop.  4700. 

GOLLOUSIER,  gol-loo-seer'.  (Fr.  pron.  gol'loo'se-.V.  a petty 
maritime  town  of  the  island  of  Socotra,  Indian  Ocean,  on 
its  .\.  coast. 

G ILLUB,  gol'loob,  a town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Drewenz. 
Pop.  23'29. 

GOLLUMBINCZE,  gonoom-bin'si  or  GOLUBINCZE. 
gotloo-bin'.sA.  a village  of  Austria,  in  Slavonia,  22  miles  S.E 
of  Peterwardein.  Pop.  3500. 

GOLM.A.  an  island  of  Sweden.  See  IIolmon. 

GOLNITZ.  (Gblnitz.)  gdPnits.  a market-town  of  Hun- 
gary, CO.  of  Zips.  18  miles  S.W.  of  Eperies.  Pop.  .5300.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a mining  council  and  tribunal;  in  and  around 
it  are  iron  and  copper  mines,  iron  forges,  and  factories  of 
iron  wire  and  cutlery. 

GOLD,  go'lo.  a river  of  Corsica,  enters  the  Mediterranean 
on  its  E.  coast.  12  miles  S.  of  Bastia.  Length.  38  miles 
Near  its  mouth  are  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  Muriavn. 

GOLS.  golsh.  or  GAIKOS,  gf'li'lo.sh^  a market-town  of  Hun- 
gary. CO.  of  Wieselburg,32  miles  S.E.  of  A’ienna.  Pop.  1800. 

GOiySPlE.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Sutherland,  on 
Dornoch  Frith.  V2  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dornoch.  Dunrobin 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  is  in  this  parish. 

GOLSSEN.  goLs'sen.  a town  of  Prussia,  government,  and 
46  miles  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort,  on  the  Dahme.  Pop.  1061. 

GOL'THlI.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

G0LTSCH-,IEN1  KAU.  goltsh-y.Vne  kdw',  a town  of  Bohe 
mia.  circle  of  Czaslau,  .50  miles  E.S.E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  '20.30. 

GOLUBINCZE.  a village  of  Austria.  See  Gollumijixoze 

GOM.ANIZZA.  go-m.i-nit'sit.  a village  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Albania.  43  miles  W.S. AY.  of  Yanina,  (Janina.)  Lat.  (S.E. 
point)  39°  28'  4'2"  N..  Ion.  20°  18'  E. 

GOMARINGE.N.  gotmar-ing'en.  a village  of  AATirtemburg, 
5 miles  \\’.  of  Retifl ingen,  on  the  AViesatz.  Pop.  1485. 

GOMBAS,  gom'bOsht,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Liptau, 
7 miles  from  Rosenberg.  Pop.  1000. 

GOMB'ROONt,  GOM'BEROON'.  GAMBUN,  gam'rooi.,' 
GAM'BROON',  BUNDER  ABBAS',  bim'der-ab'bis'.  BEN'- 
DER  AB'BAS'.  or  BUN'DER  AB'EAS'SEEi  (formerly  //or'- 
monzf,  Hormuz  or  Hirmnfzm.)  a seaport  town  of  Persia,  pro- 
vinceof  Kerman,  but  latterly  foi'ming  a part  of  the  Muscat 
dominions,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  near  its  mouth,  abi  ut  12 
miles  N.AV.  of  the  Island  of  Ormuz.  Lat.  ‘27°  18'  N..  Ion.  56° 
30'  E.  Pop.  5000.  (?)  It  owed  its  importance  and  modern 
name  to  Shah  Abbas,  who.  in  1622.  with  the  aid  of  the 
English,  drove  the  Portuguese  from  Ormuz,  the  trade  of 
which  island  was  then  ti'ansferred  hither.  Some  renntins  of 
European  factories  exist,  and  one  serves  for  an  occasional 
residence  of  the  Imam  of  Muscat.  The  imports  consist  of 
Indian  and  other  piece  goods,  and  China  ware:  the  exports 
comprise  Persian  carpets,  tobacco,  and  dried  fruits. 

GOAIER,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio. 

GOAIERA.  go-m.Vrd.  one  of  the  Canary  Island.s,  W.  group, 
west  01  TenerifTe,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a strait  13 
miles  broad.  Length.  12  miles:  breadth.  9 miles.  Pop. 
11,742.  It  h.as  some  primary  mountains,  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  and  many  fertile  vallejs,  producing  corn, 
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fruits  wine^  cotton,  sugar,  &c.  The  principal  town  is  San 
feebasi  lan. 

GOMi'JIlA,  go-m.Vrd.  a river  of  Morocco,  province  of  Fez, 
enters  the  Mediterranean  near  Velez-de-Uomera,  after  a N.W. 
cour.-e  of  5u  miles. 

GOMKitA.  VELKZ  DE,  v.VlJth  dA  go-mA'i-i.  or  BADIS.  bd- 
deece^  (anc.  Purif'tina.?)  a town  of  .Morocco,  province  of  Fez 
with  a fort  on  the  Mediterranean.  55  ntiles  S.E.  of  Ceuta.  It 
Is  situated  between  two  high  mountains,  and  contains  about 
700  ileuses. 

GitCMElvSAL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Hiding. 

GO.MtETRA  or  GOM'ETKAY,  a small  i.«land  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  .\rgyle.  between  StaiTa  and  Mull,  and  separated  from 
Ulva  by  a very  narrow  sound. 

GG.Mi;/.  go'm^s.  an  island  of  South  America,  New  Gra- 
nada. in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena. 
I>at.  IIOO'.V.,  Ion  74°  50'  W. 

GO.M.MEGNIES.  gom'niAn'yee'.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Nord.  14  miles  N.M'.  of  Avesnes.  Pop.  in  1852.  oOOO. 

GO.MM  E.\  1TZ.\,  gom-niA-niCs^.  a small  seaport  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Epirus,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. opposite  the  S.  e.xtremity  of  Corfu. 

GOM.MEllN,  gouPmern,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  9 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Ehle.  Pop.  18S0. 

G'i.MONA.  go-mo^iiA,  a small  island  of  the  Pacific,  Xulla 
Islands,  in  hit.  1°  4'3'  S..  Ion.  127°  27'  E. 

GD.MJll,  (Gbinbr.)  gd'miiR'.  a county  of  Hungary,  Hither 
Theiss.  comprising  an  area  of  1615  sijuare  miles.  It  contains 
the  lofty  summits  of  Krona.  Tresznik,  Czigan.  and  Sztudena. 
If  has  mines  of  iron,  cobalt,  tin.  and  .saltpetre.  Pop.  170,962. 

GU.MOl!  (Co. nor)  SA.JO.go'moK'sa/yo',a  village  of  Hungary, 
In  the  county  of  Gdmdr,  on  the  Sajo,  88  miles  N.E.  of  Pesth. 
Pop.  1049. 

GCMUL.  go'mQP,  or  GOOLAIREE.  goo-l  \tree  or  goo-lPree, 
an  important  pass  on  the  middle  route  from  Hindostan  into 
Afghanistan,  leading  from  Dera  Ismael  Khan  to  Ghuzuee, 
along  the  channel  of  the  Gomul  Kiver. 

GO.MUL.  go'muP.  a river  of  Eastern  Afghanistan,  rises 
about  hit.  33°  N..  Ion.  69°  22'  E..  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ghuzuee, 
and  crossini-theSuleimanrangeof  mountains  about  lat.  32° 
25'  N..  is  lost  in  the  sand.  During  the  rains,  however,  it 
continues  its  course  to  the  Indus;  hit  32°  5'  N..  Ion.  71°  E. 

GG.NAIVE,  LA.  Id  go'll iv',  an  island  of  the  M'est  Indies, 
W.  of  Hayti.  in  the  Bay  of  Leogane.  Length,  about  36  miles; 
average  breadth.  8 miles.  It  has  no  permanent  population. 

G.)N  AIVeS,  (Gonaives.)  LE8,  lA  go'nTv/,  a town  of  Hayti. 
capital  of  an  arrondi.s.sement,  on  the  Bay  of  Gonaives.  L5 
miles  N.W.  of  T’ort  au  Prirce.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
t naval  and  military  hospital,  and  public  baths. 

GJ.N'A  LD8TO,\  E.  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

GDNCELIN.  gANc'seh-lAx«',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Isere.  17  miles  N.E.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  1547, 

GO.n'DAH.  the  capital  city  of  Abyssinia.  21  miles  N.E.  of 
Lake  Deiiibea,  or  Zana.  in  lat.  12°  5U' i\.,  Ion.  37°32' E.  It 
is  built  on  a lofty,  insulated  hill,  which  is  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. between  two  rivers,  which  unite  below  the  town.  En- 
tire circumference  of  the  city,  about  11  miles.  It  conttiins 
a ruined  palace,  many  churches,  and  other  buildings  de- 
voted to  religious  purposes.  Gondar  was  formerly  a royal 
residence;  but  is  now,  with  the  whole  province  in  which  it 
is  situated,  in  the  hands  of  the  Gallas.  and  has  lost  much 
of  its  former  splendor.  Cotton  cloths  of  a fine  quality  are 
manufactured  here.  'I'he  people  of  this  city  are  represented 
as  extiemely  licentious,  and  addicted  to  the  most  barbarous 
and  brutal  practice.s.  Pop.  estimated  at  ,5(1.000. 

GON Dr,L8HEl.M.  goiPdels-hime'.  a village  of  Baden,  14 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Cai  lsruhe.  Pop.  1320. 

GONDHECOCKT,  g(\.\d  r'kooR'.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Meuse,  on  the  Oruain.  17  miles  S.S.W,  of  Commercy. 
Pop.  1(81, 

GONDREVTLLE,  gAxd'r'veeP.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  .Meurthe,  on  the  Moselle,  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Toul. 
Pop. 1307. 

GUN  DS.  a tribe  of  Indians.  See  Go.vnds. 

GONDWAKA.  gond'wA'rA,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  district,  and  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Purneah. 

GO.N'EHBY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

GON  ESSE,  go'n^s.s',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine- 
et-(iise.  1()  miles  N.E.  of  Paris,  on  the  Crou.  Pop.  in  1852. 
2263.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Philip  Augustus.  Here,  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  head-iiuarters  of  the  British  army 
were  establi!.hed.  .luly  2.  1815. 

GON  FAUON.  g(!)N«'fA'r('N<''.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Var.  22  miles  N.E.  of  Toulon.  Pop.  1(  Gl. 

GONIADZ  or  GON  ION  DZ.  gAn'yAxz'.  a town  of  Ru.«sian 
Poland,  government,  and  32  miles  N.W.  of  Bialystok.  on  the 
Bober.  Pop.  1550. 

GiiCMC,  a post-village  in  Strafford  co..  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  Cocheco  Kailroad.  8 miles  from  Dover. 

GO.NIO.NDZ.  a town  of  Hussia.  See  Goxi.vnz. 

G()NN  EVILLE.  gonn'veeP.  a village  of  France,  department 
Df  Manche.  5 miles  E.  of  ( herbourg.  l*op.  1370. 

GO.N NEVILLE,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine- 
luferieur  11  miles  N. N.E  of  Havre. 
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GONNINGEN,  (Gbnningen.)  gonbiing'en,  a village  of  Wiir 
temberg.  circle  of  Black  Forest,  at  the  foot  of  the  llossberg 
5 miles  S.W.  of  Keutlingen.  Pop.  2422. 

GDNNOPD,  gon'noR/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Maine-et- Loire,  18  miles  S of  Angers.  Pop.  1878. 

G0NN0S-C(JD1  N A,  goiPno.s-ko-deebiA,  a village  of  Sar- 
dinia. about  29  miles  S.E.  of  Oristano.  Pop.  544. 

GO.\NOS-FAN'.5DlG.\.  gonhios-fA-iiA-dee'gA.  a village  of 
Sardinia,  30  miles  N.N'.W.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  2925. 

(iv>NNOS-TKAM ATZ.\,  gonhios-tiA-mAt'sA,  a village  of 
Sardinia,  about  18  miles  S.E.  of  Oristano.  Pop.  850. 

GONOWITZ.  go'no-wits',  or  GANoWI'rZ,  g^no-^tits',  a 
market-town  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  19  miles  S.S.W,  of  Mar- 
burg. Pop.  670. 

GONSINSKOIE-OZERO,  go-sin-skoPA-o-zAfro,  a lake  of 
Asiatic  Kussia,  government  of  Irkootsk,  58  miles  N.  by  W, 
of  Kiakhta.  Near  it  are  several  pagodas. 

GONTEN.^WEIL,  go n 'tens- wile',  or  GUNDTSCHWEIL, 
gooiiMish-wile'.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau, 
about  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Aarau.  Pop.  2119. 

GON'ZAGA,  gpn-zA/gA,  a market-town  of  Northern  Italy, 
in  Lombardy,  14  miles  S.  of  Mantua. 

GONZ.\LES.  gon-zalPlAz,  a county  in  the  S.  or  S.  central 
part  of  Texas,  has  an  area  of  1140  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Guadalupe,  and  also  drained  by  San  Marcos 
Kiver,  and  by  Castleuian’s  Fork.  Capital,  Gonzales.  Pop 
8059,  of  whom  4891  were  free. 

GONZALES,  a post-village,  capital  of  Gonzales  co..  Texas, 
on  the  Guadalupe  Kiver,  70  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Austin.  It  was 
formerly  a considerable  village,  but  was  burnt  during  the 
'I'e.xas  revolution.  Pup.  1103 

GONZALO.  See  SXo  Gon^alo. 

GOOCIHLAND.  a county  towards  the  S.E.  part  of  Virginia, 
has  an  area  of  260  square  miles.  James  River  forms  the  S. 
boundary  through  the  whole  length  of  the  county.  The 
surface  is  undulating;  the  soil,  originally  fertile,  ba.s  been 
in  some  parts  exhausted.  Extensive  mines  of  bituminous 
coal  are  worked  here,  and  gold  has  been  found  in  small 
quantities.  The  James  River  Canal  connects  the  county 
with  Richmond.  Formed  in  1727.  and  named  in  honor  of 
one  of  the  governors  of  the  colony.  Capital,  Goochland 
Court-House.  Pop.10,656,  of  whom  4517  were  free,  and  6139 
slaves. 

GOOCHLAND  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Goochland  co.,  A irginia,  1 mile  N.  of  James  River,  and  28 
W.  of  Richmond,  'fhe  public  buildings  are  neat  and  sub- 
stantial. 

GOOCH'S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri,  on 
Little  Saline  Creek,  35  miles  N.W.  of  .Fefierson  City. 

GOOD'ALL  L.AKE,  a township  in  Lake  co.,  Illinois. 

GOOD'ERSTONE,  or  GOOD'SoN,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  .Norfolk. 

GOODE’S,  a station  of  AMrginia.  on  the  A'irginia  and  Ten- 
nessee Railroad.  8 miles  from  J.ynchburg. 

GOODE’S  PKE'CJNC'i’,  a post-otlice.  Clarke  co.,  Kentucky. 

GOOD'FIELD.  a post-office  in  .Meigs  co.,  Tennes.see, 

GOOD'FTRM,  a township  in  Grundy  co.,  Illinois.  Pop  570. 

GOOD  GR  )UND,  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York, 
about  240  miles  S.E.  of  Albany. 

GOOD  HOPE,  a small  posbvillage  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

GO(iD  HOPE,  a post-village  of  AValton  co.,  Georgia,  7 miles 
E.  of  Alonroe. 

GOOD  HOPE,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio,  7 miles 
S.E.  of  Washington,  the  county  seat.  Laid  out  in  1849. 

GOOD  Hope,  a township  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  953. 

GOOD  HOPE,  a post-office  of  Milwaukee  co.,  Wisconsin,  9 
miles  N.  of  Milwaukee  City. 

GOOD  Ht)PE,  a fort  of  British  North  America,  on  the 
McKenzie  River.  Lat.  67° 30'  N'.,  Ion.  130°  4o'  W.  Old  Fort 
Giod  Hope  is  on  the  same  river,  105  miles  N.AV. 

GOOD  Hope,  bay  of,  a bay  of  Rus.sian  America,  in  lat. 
66°  30'  N..  Ion.  D 1°  to  164°  W.,  at  the  termination  of  Kotze- 
bue Sound.  It  contains  Chamisso  Island,  'the  land  around 
it  is  swampy. 

GOOD'HUE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Minnesota,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  Lake  Pepin,  whiih 
separates  it  fiom  Wisconsin,  contains  about  650  square 
mile.s.  It  is  intersected  by  Cannon  River.  Formed  in  1852  3, 
out  of  a part  of  Wabasha w CO.  Canital.  Re.'winy;  p.  p.8977. 

GOOD'ING'S  GROVE,  a posbvillage  of  Will  co.,  llliucis,  25 
miles  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

GOOD  INTEN'I',  a post-office  of  Wa.shington  co.,  PennsyJ 
vania. 

GOODGjKICiH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

G001‘'1.UCK'.  a village  of  Dover  township,  Ocean  co..  New 
.Jersey.  7 miles  from  'I’om’s  River.  'I'liis  town  is  oi  e of  the 
oldest  settlements  on  the  Jersey  shore,  and  has  a Methodist 
church  and  2 schools. 

GOODCMAN.  a district  in  Harris  co..  Georgia. 

GOODMAN'S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Harris  oo., 
Georgia. 

GOODMAN’S  ISLANDS,  See  Fead’s  and  Gooi  M.vNu’b  Is- 
lands. 

GOOD'NESTON,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  ol'Kent 
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OOODPiTCIT,  a parish  of  England.  See  Gonoicn. 

OOODGilCII.  a post-office  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan. 

GOOD  SIMUNG,  a post-village  of  Williamson  co.,  Tennes- 
M5e,  13  miles  S.  of  Nashville 

GOOD  SDHING,  a post-office  of  Limestone  co.,  Alabama. 

GOOD  Sl’UR,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Virginia. 

GOOD  SUCCESS'  DAY,  Terra  del  Fuego,  Le  Maire  Strait, 
In  lat.  54°  49'  S.,  Ion.  65°  13'  W'.  It  is  a good  anchorage. 
Heights  about  12UU  feet  above  the  .sea  surround  the  bay. 

GOOD'VILLE.  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co..  iVunsylvania. 

GOOD  WATER,  a post-office  of  Coosa  co.,  Alabama. 

GOOD'WIN  SANDS,  a range  of  shoals  in  the  Strait  of 
Dover,  extending  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  England,  co.  of  Kent, 
between  the  North  and  South  Foreland.s,  about  7 miles  E. 
of  Deal  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  roadstead,  termed  the 
Downs,  lying  between  them  and  the  mainland.  Length 
about  10  miles,  by  H miles  in  breadth.  They  are  divided 
into  two  portions  by  a narrow  channel,  are  in  many  places 
bare  at  low  water,  and,  owing  to  their  shifting  and  loose 
nature,  they  have,  perhaps,  proved  more  fatal  to  life  and 
property  than  any  other  quick.sands  known.  Floating  lights 
have  long  been  fixed  here,  and  some  lofty  beacons  have  been 
ei’ected. 

GOdD'WIN’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Maine. 

GODD'WUOD.  the  fine  .seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in 
England,  co.  of  Sussex,  3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Chichester.  Good- 
wood,  races  are  held  annually  iu  the  park  during  the  last 
week  in  duly. 

GOOD'IVYXSVTLLE,  a post-office  of  Dinwiddle  co..yirginia. 

GOOD'YEAR’S  DAK.  a mining  .settlement  of  Sierra  co., 
California.  Pop.  about  400.  It  has  a post-office  of  the  same 
name. 

GOO.TAII,  goo'jd,  a town  of  Sinde,  on  the  route  between 
Tattah  andKurrach  e,10  miles  W.  ofTattah,  and  on  a navi- 
gable creek  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

GOO.IFiRAT.  a town  and  province  of  India.  See  Guzerat. 

GOOKEKA,  GOUKEKA,  goo'ke-kd,  or  GOUKCIIA,  gook'- 
chd,  or  SF.YAN.  sA'vdn',  LAKE  OF,  Georgia,  is  between  lat. 
4U°  9'  40"  aiid  40°  3.5'  N.,  Ion.  45°  E.,  23  miles  N.E.  of  F.ri- 
van.  Length  from  N.W'.  to  S.E..  47  miles:  breadth  varies 
from  6 to  21  miles.  Height  above  the  sea,  5300  feet.  It  is 
very  deep,  and  yields  tine  fish ; contains  the  island  of  Sevan, 
with  an  Armenian  monastery,  and  receives  several  small 
rivers.  The  village  cf  Gookeka  is  on  its  W.  side, 

GOOLAIREE.  a pass  of  India.  See  Gomul. 

GOOLD,  goold,  an  island  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia, 
in  Rockingham  Day,  lat.  18°  9'  54"  S.,  Ion.  140°  11'  30"  E., 
about  7 miles  in  circumference. 

GOOLE.gool.  a river-port  and  town  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  biding,  on  the  Ouse,  at  the  influx  of  the  Don.  3 miles  S. 
of  Howden.  Pop.  in  1851,  5001.  The  docks  of  Goole  form  its 
most  important  feature.  One  of  these,  the  ship  dock,  is  000 
feet  long  by  2tl0  feet  broad,  with  18  feet  of  water:  the  other, 
the  barge  dock,  is  900  feet  long  by  150  feet  broad,  and  will 
contain  200  vessels  averaging  50  or  60  tons  each.  The  num- 
ber and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  port  iu  18.50  was  512,  tonnage.  32.878:  .steamers.  8,  ton- 
nage. 551.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  ves.sels  that  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  during  the  same  year  was — sailing, 
steam.  Drilish.  and  foreign,  inwards,  3318,  tonnage,  194.032: 
outwards.  2940.  tonnage,  173,128.  The  gross  amount  of 
customs'  duties  for  the  same  year  was  £34  258.  The  town 
.awes  its  rise  and  subsequent  importance  chietij'  to  tlie  open- 
ing of  the  Knottingley  and  Goole  Canal  by  the  Aire  and 
Calder  Navigation  Company,  by  which  a direct  inland  navi- 
gation has  been  effected  to  Leeds.  .Manchester.  Liverpool.  &c. 

GGULKOG.  gool'koo',  a mountain  range  of  Afghanistan, 
30  miles  8.W.  of  Ghu/.nee,  lat.  33°  22'  N..  Ion.  67°  5u'  E..  up- 
wards of  13,000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  snow  throughout 
the  year. 

GOUMISH  (GOUMISII,  or  GUMTSH)-KHANEII,  goom'- 
ish-Kd'neh.  (••  place  of  silver;”  anc.  BtlceJ)  a town  of  Asiatic 
Tur  key,  pashalic.  and  lUO  miles  W.N.W.  of  Erzroom.  It  i's 
built  in  successive  terraces  up  the  sides  of  a ravine,  and  is 
stated  to  have  nearly  1000  houses,  mostly  inhabited  by  Gi-eeks 
and  Turks.  Near  it  are  some  pi-oductive  silver,  lead,  and 
copper  mines,  the  ores  from  which  are  all  r educed  at  Tokat. 

GOOMREE.  GOU.MRl,  or  GU.MRl,  goom'iee,  a ruined 
town  of  Russian  Ainienia.  54  uiiles  N.W.  of  Erivan,  on 
which  has  been  recently  built  the  important  fortress  and 
ci’'y  of  Alexandroi^ol.  Pop.  10,000.  From  the  gi-eat  eleva- 
tion of  the  land  in  this  district,  (average,  5800  feet,)  the 
cold  is  intense;  uren  are  often  frozen  to  death  in  the  open 
fields,  and  wild  anintals  are  driven  into  tire  towns  from 
hunger-.  Caravans  of  from  50  to  100  camels  bring  provi- 
siorts  for  the  Russian  troops  stationed  her-e, 

OOGMSUR.  goom'sQr',  (Hindoo,  G Awm.'.-ora,  goom-sd'rd.)a 
towrr  of  Dr  ilish  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  73  miles  W.  of 
Juggernaut, 

GOOMTY  or  GOOIMTEE,  goom'tee,  (Hindoo,  Gomati,  go'md- 
tee,  “winding.”)  a river  of  Dritish  Irrdia.  pr-esidency  of  Den- 
gal,  a tr  ibutar  y of  the  Ganges,  which  it  joins  17  miles  N.E.  of 
Benares.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Sye.  The  cities  of  Luck- 
uow,  8ultanpoor,  and  .luanpor  r.  ar-e  on  its  banks. 

GOOMTY  or  GOOMTEE,  a river  of  Dritish  India,  pre- 


I sidency  of  Bengal,  disfrict  of  Tipe.rah,  joins  the  Drahm* 
porrtr  a.  20  ntiles  8.E.  of  Dacca.  Contilla  is  on  its  S.  bank 

GOONADAD.  GOUNABAD,  or  GUNABAD.  goo  nii-l  iid'  a 
town  of  Fast  Per-.«ia,  pr  ovince  ofKhoi  assan,l35nriles  W.S.W, 
of  Meshed. 

GOONANG  TELLA,  of  Celebes.  See  GooNONo  Tet.la. 

GOONDA.  goon'dd.  a town  of  Ilindoostan,  domiui  m,  and 
25  miles  N.W.  of  Oude. 

GOON'DIAM  orGOUNDTAM,goon-de-3m'.  n village  of  West 
Africa,  in  Upper  Galam,  on  the  Falenre,  lat.  14°  40'  N’.,  Ion 
12°  12'  W.;  irrhabited  during  the  season  of  cultivation,  but 
after  har  vest  it  is  evacuated,  in  consequence  of  the  incru- 
sions  of  the  Dambarr  as  aird  Moors. 

GOON  EE,  g(!o'nee'.  an  ar  m of  the  river  Indus,  in  Finda, 
continuous  with  Fulailee  below  Hyderabad,  enters  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  the  Koree  aitd  Sir  mouths  of  the  Indus  at 
its  delta.  New  l>uckput,  its  E.  branch,  traver.ses  a lake 
fornred  by  an  earth<|uake  in  1819.  Its  W.  branch  is  Ttavi- 
gable  from  the  Ali-Dunder,  in  Maghribee,  to  the  sea,  a dis- 
tance of  50  miles. 

GOONIAM-AMADOO  or  GOUNl AM-AM ADOU,  goo-ne- 
3m'-d-mI-doo'.  a village  of  West  Afr-ica.  in  Dondoo.  about  2^ 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  the  fornti'r. 

GUOMAM  (or  GOUNl AM)-SISSE,  goo'ne-am'-sees'.s?h,  a- 
villageofWest  Africa,  in  Dondoo:  lat.  14°  50'  N..  Ion.  12°  24' W. 

GOON  1 EH,  GOUNl  EH.  or  GUN!  EH.  goo'neeVh.  a walled 
town  of  Asiatic  'I’urkey.  100  utiles  E.N.E.  of  Trebizond,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  Dlack  Sea. 

GOONONG-AI-EE.  GOUNONG-APT.  or  GUNONG-APl,  an 
island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  iit  the  Flores  Sea.  N.E.  of 
Sumbawa.  Lat.  8°  15'  S..  loir.  119°  8'  E.  It  has  a volcano. 

GOONONG-APEE,  GOUNONG-APl,  GUNONG-AIM.  GOE- 
NONG-APl.  goo'nong’a'pee',  or  GOENONG-APU.  goo'nong'- 
d'pi'.'.  a burning  island  of  the  Danda  group,  in  thelMalay 
Archipelago.  180  miles  S.of  Dooro.  Lat.  (.°  35'  S..  lon.l2t,°  45 
E.  It  contains  a volcanic  peak,  whi.  h in  1820  bioke  out  in 
a fearful  erupt ioit. 

GOONONG-TELLA.  GOENONG-TELLA.  goo'nong'tfna.  or 
GORONTALO,  go'ron-td'lo.  a spacious  bay  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Celebes,  with  a breadth  of  55  miles  at  the 
entrance,  widens  towards  its  inner  extremity,  which  is  very 
little  known,  to  100  miles.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  bay.  and 
not  far  from  its  eirtrance.  is  Gorantalo  River  and  village. 
Lat.  0°28'  30"  N..  Ion.  1-23°  15'  E. 

GOONONG-TELLA  orGOENONG-TELLA.  a maritime  town 
ofCelebes.  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Goonong-Tella  Day.  1 etween 
the  N.  and  E.  limbs  of  the  island.  Lat.  0°  30'  N..  Ion.  123°  E 

GOON'l’OOR,  a volcano  of  .lava.  See  Goentokr. 

GOOD.  goR,  a town  of  the  N etherlands,  pr-ovince  of  Over 
yssel,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Zwolle.  Pop.  \<21. 

GOORDAN.  goor'b^iy,  a river  of  Sinde,  rising  between 
Kurrachee  and  Sehw.-in,  about  lat.  25°  20'  N..  Ion.  67°  38'  E. 
and.  after  a S.W.  cour-se  of  about  60  miles,  falls  into  the  Day 
of  Kurr-achee.  in  lat.  24°  48'  N..  Ion.  67°  6'  E. 

GOORGAUN,  GOURGAN.or  GURGAN,  goor'gin' or  goor'- 
gawn'.  a town  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Persia,  on  a small  stream 
of  its  own  name,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Lat  37° 
lO'  N.,  Ion.  55°  30'  E. 

GOORIEL.  GOURIEL.  GURIEL,  goo-re-fP,  or  GURTA.  a 
pr  ovince  of  A.sia.  .shar  ed  between  the  Russian  and  'fur  kish 
dominions,  at  the  E.  extr-enrity  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  formed 
a part  of  the  ancient  Colchis.  The  pr  incipal  towns  ar-e  Dar- 
toonr.  in  the  'furkish;  Poti,  Toras,  and  Fort  St.  Nikolai  in 
its  Russian  di^ ision. 

GOJRIEV.  GOURIEY,  or  GURIEV.  goo-re-Jv/.  a town  and 
fortress  of  Ru.ssia.  government  of  0renl)Ooi-g,on  the  Ur  al,  at 
its  embouchure  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  Lat.  47°  10'  N.,  Ion. 
5-2°  Fl  Pop.  2000. 

GOORKHA,  goor'kl,  a city  of  Nepaul,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  58  miles  IV.  of  Khatmandoo.  in  lat.  27°  5'2' 
N„  Ion.  84°  2-2'  E..  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Goorkhas. 

GOORSOOF,  GOURSOUF.  or  GURSUF.  gooR-soof',  a mari- 
time village  of  Russia,  in  Crimea,  on  its  W.  coast.  It  was 
called  Eristhma  (?)  bv  the  ancient  Greeks. 

GOORUMCONDA.GURR  AMCONDA.  or  GURRUMCONDA, 
goor--i-um-kon'da,  a strong  hill-for-t  of  Dritish  India,  presi- 
dency of  Madras.  52  miles  S.S.W,  of  Cuddapah. 

GOOS,  GOUS.  or  GUS,  goos,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the 
gover-nment  of  Vladimeer,  and,  flowing  S.,  empties  itself  into 
a lake,  after  a cour-se  of  60  miles. 

GOOSiyPERRY  ISLANDS,  a poup  of  small  island.^  ir 
Newfoundland,  on  the  FI.  coast  of  Donavista  Day. 

GOOSF]  CREEK,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Vir-ginia.  falls  into 
the  Potomac  4 miles  FI.  of  Leesbur-g.  after  a course  of  near  ly 
5U  miles.  By  nreans  of  dams.  &c..  it  has  been  made  nai  i- 
gable  for  a distance  of  about  20  uriles.  An  affluent,  called 
the  North-W  est  F'ork,  enters  this  creek  from  the  left  baud, 
near  the  middle  of  Loudon  county. 

GOOSE  CREEK,  of  Michigan.  See  Raisin  River. 

GOOSE  CREF.K,  a poat-ofiice  of  Ritchieco..  Virginia. 

GOOSFl  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Smith  co.,  Tennessee 

GOOSFl  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Fur  neaux  Islands,  in  lat  40° 
19'  N,.  Ion.  147°  47'  E. 

GOOSE  ISLAND,  in  Christmas  Sound,  off  the  S.  coast  o.' 
Terra  del  Fuego;  so  named  by  Captain  Cook. 
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OOOSE  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
fa  Canada  East,  13  miles  N.E.  of  the  island  of  Orleans. 

GOOSE  ISL.A.ND.  a rocky  islet  in  lia.ss’  Strait,  on  which  a 
light-house  was  erected  in  184(5. 

GOOSE  LAK  E,  in  Asiatic  Russia.  See  Gonsi\skoie-Ozero. 

GOOSE  POND,  a post-village  of  Oglethorpe  co.,  Georgia,  7C 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

GOOSNARGII,  goos'narg,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster,  5 niiles  N.N.E.  of  Prest(»n.  Here  is  a richly  en- 
dowed institution  for  decayed  persons  of  the  higher  classes, 
founded  by  Dr.  Hushell  in  1735. 

G OOTA  or  GLUT  A,  goo'td,  a village  of  West  Africa,  in 
Bondoo,  on  the  Faleine.  in  lat.  14°  24'  N.,  Ion.  12°  18'  W.  It 
has  a citadel,  erected  by  the  sovei  eign  of  Bondoo  as  a palace 
and  retreat  to  Sambala,  King  of  Ka.s.son. 

GOO'TY  orGOO^TEE,  a .strong  fort  and  town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  50  miles  E,  of  Bellary,  on  a 
mountain,  2171  feet  above  the  .sea.  The  military  works 
here  are  very  extensive,  and  Gooty  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  a petty  Mahratta  state. 

GiyPlIER  CREEK,  of  Iowa,  flows  into  the  Missouri  a 
little  below  the  mouth  of  Boyer  River. 

GOPLO,  gop'lo.  orGAPLO.  gdp'lo,  a lake  of  Prussia,  govern- 
•ment  of  Bromberg.  It  forms  a long  and  narrow  expanse, 
having  nowhere  a breadth  of  2 miles,  and  yet  is  above  20 
miles  long. 

GOPPINGEN,  (Gbppingen,)  gopfping-en.  a town  of  Wiir- 
temburg,  on  the  Fils,  27  miles  N.W.  of  LTm.  Pop.  5035. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  a royal  residence,  a remarkable 
town-hall,  mineral  baths,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and 
earthenwares,  bleaching-works.  and  an  active  trade  in  wool. 
Nesir  it  are  the  baths  of  Boll,  and  the  ruined  castle  of 
Ilohenstauffen.  the  cradle  of  the  imperial  race  that  held  the 
German  Empire  in  the  twelfth  century. 

GOPS'ALL.  an  extra-parochial  liberty  of  England,  the 
seat  of  Eai  l Howe,  co.  of  Lincoln,  4i  miles  N.W.  of  Market- 
Bosworth. 

GOR.A,  go'rj.  a small  town  of  Poland,  government,  and 
19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Warsaw. 

GORA.  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Posen,  22  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Bromberg. 

GORA,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia.  See  Guhrau. 

GORABUNDER,  go'ia-bhriMer,  a village  and  fort  of  British 
India,  presidency,  and  about  20  miles  N.  of  Bombay,  at  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Salsette,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a narrow  arm  of  tliat  sea. 

GOItAM.  go'rim',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  20 
miles  in  circuit.  Lat.  4°  3'  S..  Ion.  131°  50'  E. 

GOlGBAliS,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Lanark  and  Ren- 
frew. 

GORBATOV  orGORBATOW,goR-bi-tovt.  atown’of  Russia, 
government,  .and  36  miles  W.S.W.  of  Nizhnee-Novgorod,  on 
the  Oka.  Pop.  2070. 

GORCHEN,  (Gdrchen,)  goR/Ken,  or  MIF'TSKA  GORKA, 
meets'kd  goR/k^  a town  of  Prussia,  province,  and  52  miles 
S.  of  Posen.  Pop.  1418. 

GORCUM,  a towm  of  Holland.  See  Gorkum. 

GORDES.  goRd.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Vaucl use, 
10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Apt.  Pop.  in  1852.  2948. 

GOR^DO,  a post-otflce  of  Pickens  co..  Alabama. 

GOR'DON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick,  8 miles 
N.W.  of  Kelso.  It  is  famous  as  having  given  the  title  of 
duke  to  the  Gordons,  a Norman  family,  whose  earliest  seat 
in  Scotland  was  fixed  here  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  f’eanmore. 

GOR'DJ.N,  a new  county  in  the  .N\W.  part  of  Georgia.  It 
is  traver.sed  by  the  Oo.stenaula  River,  a branch  of  the  Coo.«a, 
and  also  drained  by  Pine  Img  and  other  creeks.  'I'he  soil  in 
general  rests  oti  a .stratum  of  blue  limestone,  and  is  highly 
productive.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad.  Formed  out  of  parts  of  Cass  and  Floyd 
counties  in  1849-50.  and  named  in  honor  of  William  W. 
Gordon,  Esq.,  first  president  of  the  Central  Railroad.  Capital, 
Calhoun.  Pop.  10,146,  of  w hom  8040  were  tree. 

GORDON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Wilkinson  co..  Georgia, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Milledgeville 
Railroad,  21  miles  E.  of  Macon.  Large  quantities  of  cotton 
are  exported  from  this  place.  It  has  6 dry-goods  stores,  and 
does  an  extensive  grocery  business.  L;iid  out  in  1843. 

GORDON,  a po.st-office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

GORDON  A,  goR-do'ni.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  Mikan,  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Chiavenna,  on  the  Mera.  at 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Bodengo.  Pop.  975. 

GOIPDON  CAS/TLE,or  CASTLE  GORDON,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Elgin,  about  1 mile 
N.  of  Fochalajrs.  It  stands  in  a magnificent  park,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  structures  in  Scotland. 

GORDONCILLO,  goR-don-theePyo,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  al)out  22  miles  from  Leon,  in  a plain.  Pop.  1808. 

GOR^DO.NS,  Ohio,  a station  on  the  Greenville  and  Miami 
Railroad.  22  miles  fi-oin  Dayton. 

GOR'DON’S  POINT,  a small  village  of  Beaufort  district. 
South  Carolina. 

GOR^DON’S  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Walker  co.,  Georgia, 
about  200  miles  N.W'.  of  MilltHigeville. 

QOR/DO.N'SVILLE.  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  10  miles  from 
Lancaster. 

GORDONSVTLLE,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

GORDON SVILLE,  a post-village  of  Smith  co.,  'I'ennessee. 

GORDONSVl  LLE,  a post-oftice  of  Logan  co.,  Kentucky. 

GOIGDONTON,  a post-office  of  Person  co..  North  Carolina. 

GORE,  a post-office  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio. 

GORE,  goi’.  a district  of  Canada  Vest,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Wentworth  and  Halton,  bounded  E.  by  Lake 
Ontario.  Pop.  about  40.000. 

G(JREE,  go'r.lA  an  island  and  town  of  W'estern  Africa,  be- 
longing to  the  French,  immediately  S.E.  of  Cape  Verd,  in 
lat.  14°  39'  N.,  Ion.  17°  24'  W.  Pop.  about  5000,  comprising 
18  Europeans.  It  is  about  3 miles  in  circumference,  and 
steep  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  E.  sides.  At  its  N.E.  extremity  is 
a roadstead.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  covers  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  island:  it  is  the  seat  of  civil  and  commercial 
tribunals,  and  an  entrepot  for  gum-Senegal.  ivory,  gold-du.st, 
&c.  It  has  latterly  been  pretty  strongly  fortified,  but  is 
deficient  in  wood  and  water.  It  has  been  repeatedly  taken 
by  the  English  and  Dutch  in  the  last  and  the  pre.sent  cen- 
turies. 

GGREE.  an  island  and  village  of  the  Netherlands.near  the 
mouth  of  the  Meuse,  (Maas.) 

GOREE,  go'rA.f  a village  of  Jersey,  on  its  S.E.  coast,  7 miles 
E.S.E.  of  St.  Ilelier's,  and  immediately  below  Mouut-Orgueil 
Castle. 

GORE  ISLAND,  or  ST.  MATTHEW,  an  island  in  Behring 
Sea.  about  midway  between  America  and  Asia.  Lat.  of  its 
S.  point.  60°  18'  N.,  Ion.  172°  4'  W.  Length  from  N.W'.  to 
S.E.,  2S  miles. 

GO'RELOYL  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  containing  an 
active  volcano.  Lat.  51°  56'  N.,  Ion.  178°  4u'  W'. 

GORESBRIDGE,  gorzfbrij,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Lein- 
ster, CO.  of  Kilkenny.  2|  miles  E.  of  Gowran.  Pop.  921. 

GOGIEY,  a municipal  borough  and  markeGtown  of  Ire- 
land, in  Leinster,  co.,  and  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  W'exford. 
Pop.  3365. 

GORfG ANSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Rutherford  co., 
North  Carolina. 

GORGON  A.  goR-go^nJ,  a small  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
belonging  to  Tuscany,  province  of  Pisa,  between  Corsica  and 
Leghorn.  It  is  a wooded  rock,  about  2 miles  in  length  and 
breadth,  inhabited  by  families  engaged  in  its  fishery  of 
anchovies. 

GOItGONA,  goR-go^nS.  an  island  of  South  America,  New 
Granada,  in  the  Bay  of  Choco.  in  the  Pacific,  llu  miles  S.W. 
of  Buenaventura.  Lat.  2°  57'  N.,  Ion.  78°  25'  W. 

GORGON  A,  a village  of  New  Granada,  on  t he  Isthmus, 
and  20  miles  N.W.  of  Panama,  on  the  river  Chagres. 

GORGON  ILL  A.  goR-go-neePyd,  an  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  off  Point  Manglares,  Ecuador. 

GORGONZOLA.  goR-gon-zc/li.  a village  of  Lombardy,  12 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Milan.  Pop.  2310.  It  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  celebrated  Strachino  cheese. 

GORGUE,  LA.  l3  goRg.  a market-town  of  France.  deparG 
ment  of  Nord,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Hazebrouck.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3293. 

GORHAM,  gofram,a  thriving  post-village  and  township  ot 
Cumberland  co.,  .Maine,  on  the  York  and  Cumberland  Rail- 
road. 10  miles  W'.  by  N.  of  Portland.  The  village  contains  4 or 
5 churches,  an  academy,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  The 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  machinery,  edged  tools.  Ac., 
is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship, 3252. 

GGRHAM,  a post-township  of  Coos  co..  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  Atlantic  and  St.  l.,awrence  Railroad,  about  luO  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  907. 

G(3RHAM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ontario  co.. 
New  York,  on  Canandaigua  Lake  and  on  the  N.  Division 
of  the  Erie  R.R.  about  12  miles  W'.S.W’.  of  Geneva.  I'op.  2537. 

GORHAM,  a iiost-township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  Fulton  CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1480. 

GOR  I,  go/ree',  a considerable  town  of  West  Africa,  on 
a small  island  of  the  same  name  on  the  Niger,  about  mid- 
way between  Egga  and  the  confluence  of  the  Chadda, 
(Tchadda.) 

GORI.  gotree  or  go'ree/, a fortified  townofRussia.  in  Georgia, 
on  the  Koor,  43  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tiflis.  Pop.  3000.  It  has 
several  Greek  and  Armenian  churches. 

GOBI  or  GORY,  a village  of  Rus.sia,  government,  and  42 
miles  N.E.  of  Moheelev. 

GORIN,  gofrin  or  go-reen',a  river  of  Rus.sian  Poland,  join 
the  Pripets,  by  two  arms,  about  50  miles  E.  of  Piusk,  after  a 
tortuous  northerly  course  of  230  miles. 

GORINCHEM,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Gorkum. 

GOMtlNG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford,  on  the 
Thames  and  the  Great  We.stern  Railway,  on  which  it  has  a 
station,  8|  miles  N.W.  of  Reading. 

GORING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  on  the  South 
Coast  Railway.  3 miles  W.  of  Worthing.  Castle  Goring,  the 
seat  of  the  Shelley  family,  is  in  this  parish. 

Gv'RlSSElFEN,  (Gorisseifen,)  OBER,  o'bgr  gB'ris-sPfen.  a 
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village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  government  of  Liegnitr.  Pop. 
2240. 

GOIITTZ,  (Goritz,)  goVits,  (Ger.  Gorz,  goRts ; It.  Gorizia,  go- 
rid'ze-d.)  a town  of  Illyria,  22  miles  N.N.W.  of 'I’riest.  on  the 
Isonzo.  Pop.  12,137.  It  consists  of  an  upper  or  old  town,  en- 
closed by  walls,  and  with  a partly  ruined  castle,  now  a pri.son ; 
and  a lower,  or  new  and  well-built  town.  Principal  build- 
ings. a fine  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  the  bishop’s 
palace,  the  barracks,  formerly  a Jesuits’  college,  the  circle- 
hall,  town-house,  alms-houses,  and  an  elegant  new  theatre. 
It  has  the  diocesan  school  for  the  government  of  Triest;  a 
philosophical  academy;  Piarist  and  other  colleges;  Ursu- 
liue,  Jews’,  and  other  superior  schools:  societies  of  agricul- 
ture and  arts;  and  manufactures  of  silks,  rosoglio,  leather. 
Ac.,  with  dye-works,  sugar-refineries,  and  a brisk  generai 
ti  ade.  The  ex-king  of  France,  Charles  X..  died  here  in  1836. 

GOKTTZ,  (Goritz,)  go'rits,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  cf 
Braudenhurg,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  1750. 

GOKIZl  A,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Gokitz. 

GOUKIIA,  goR'kS,  a town  of  Northern  Ilindostan.  and 
(the  ancient  capital  of  Nepaul.)  50  miles  W.N.W.  of  Khat- 
mandoo.  reported  to  comprise  2000  houses,  with  a temple  to 
the  tutelar  deity. 

GOKK  UM.  GOKCUM.  goR/kum,  or  GOKINCIIEM.  goTink- 
em.  a fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  South 
ilolland,  on  the  Meuse.  (Maas)  at  the  influx  of  the  Linge.  22 
miles  F.S.E.  of  Hotterdam.  Pop.  8199.  It  has  a court  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  college,  learned  as.sociation  establisheo 
in  1S15.  manufacturesof  tobacco-pipes,  active  salmon  fishery 
and  a considerab  e trade  in  corn,  cheese,  hemp,  and  horses. 
It  is  the  birl  hplace  of  several  eminent  Dutch  painters : and  a 
house  once  occupied  by  Grotius  still  exists  in  the  town. 

COItbA.  gou'M,  (Maggiore,  mddjo'rJ,  "Greater,”  and 
Minore,  me-noT:l,  “ Lesser,  ’)  two  adjacent  villages  of  Nor- 
thern Italy,  4 miles  from  Milan.  Pop.  2067. 

GOItLAGO,  goR-ld'go,  a village  of  Lombardy,  7 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Bergamo.  Pop.  1200. 

GOIlMd'.STON,  a pari.eh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

GOULICK,  goR-leePsA  a market-town  of  Austrian  Poland. 
20  miles  K.N.E.  of  NeuSandec.  Pop.  2547. 

GOULITZ.  (Gorlitz.)  goRtlits.  almost  guR/lits.  (Wendisch. 
Firlerz.  foEHerts:  Polish.  Gmiic.  gORffits.ja  town  of  Pi-ussian 
Silesia.  52  miles  W.  of  Liegnitz.  on  the  Neisse  and  on  the  rail- 
way from  Dresden  to  Breslau.  Pop.  26,534.  It  is  walled, 
entered  by  11  gates,  and  has  3 suburbs.  Piincipal  edifices, 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  a struct uie  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  town-hall.  4 hospitals,  a pri.son.  and  an 
orphan  asylum.  It  has  a Prote.stant  college,  and  a philoso- 
phical .society,  with  a library  of  20.000  volumes  and  several 
manuscripts;  extensive  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
cloths,  bell-foundries,  steel  and  iron  factories,  lithographic 
printing  and  bleaching  establishments,  and  an  active  trade 
in  linen  fabrics  and  wool. 

GOlPM  .\N  STOWN,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Meath.  If  miles  N.W.  of  Balbriggan.  Pop.  160.  It  gives  the 
title  of  vi.scouut  to  the  Preston  family,  who  acquired  the 
manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  whose  baronial  resi- 
dence adjoins  the  village. 

GOKO.  gofio.  or  KOBO,  ko'ro.  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands. 
Lat.  (N.  point)  17°  14/  S..  Ion.  179°  26' IV.  It  is  9^  miles 
long,  and  4 miles  broad,  high,  and  apparently  susceptible 
of  cuUivatioTi  to  its  very  top.  Pop.  estimated  at  20(  0. 

GOHODIFCIITCIIE,  go-ro-dish'chA.  or  GOKODICIITCIII. 
go-ro-dish'chee.  a town  of  Russia,  government,  atid  16  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Nizhnee-Xovgorod.  It  has  a monastery  in  which 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  lived  as  a monk.  Pop.  3000. 

GOKODISCIITCIIE  a market-town  of  Russia,  government 
of  Grodno,  near  Novogrodek.  Pop.  1500. 

GORUDISCIIT  IliO  orGORODITCIl.  go-ro-ditch',  a town 
of  Russia,  government,  and  35  miles  E.N.E. of  Pensa.  P.2i;00. 

GORUDisCIITCIl^  or  GORODlTCHli:,  go-ro-dee/chi.  a 
town  of  Russia,  government,  and  40  miles  S.W.  of  Tver.  Pop. 
1271. 

GORODNIA,  go-rod/ne-i,  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  33  miles  N.E.  of  Tchernigov.  with  1700  inhal  itants. 

GORODOK.go-ro-dok'.  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vitebsk.  Pop.  170  ),  mostly  Jews. 

GORODOK  BORISSOV,  go-ro-dok'  bn-ris-sov/.  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  63  miles  S.W.  of  Moscow,  and 
founded  by  the  Czar  Boris-Godanov,  whence  its  name. 
Gorodok  is  the  name  of  several  villages  in  the  government 
of  Minsk. 

GOROGUEA.  go-ro-gA'^.  or  GURGUEA,  gooR-gA/A,  a river 
of  Brazil,  letween  the  provinces  of  Piauhi  and  Pernambuco, 
joins  the  I’arahiba  95  miles  N.N.W.  of  Oeiras,  after  a N.E. 
course  of  32u  miles. 

GOROKHOV,  go-ro-kov/,  or  GOROKIIOVETZ,  go-ro-ko- 
vfts',  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  95  miles  E.  of  Vla- 
dimeer,  on  the  Kliasma.  Pop.  2400. 

GOROKHOV, a villageof  Russia,  governmentof  Volhynia, 
.10  miles  S.E.  of  Vladimeer. 

GORONTALO,  a bay  of  Celebes.  See  Gooxong  Tella. 

GORREDYK  or  GORREDIJK,  goR/-Redik'.  a market-town 
of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Frie.sland,  18  miles  S.E.  of 
Leeuwarder  Pop.  1700. 
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GORREVOD,  goR'vod/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ain,  18  miles  N.  of  Bourg.  Pop.  1783.  It  was  created  a 
riuchy  by  Louis  XVIII 

GORRON.  goR'KAxc',  a village  of  France,  department,  and 
11  miles  N.W.  of  .Mayenne.  Pop.  16.34. 

GORSBACH,  (Gbrsbach.)  gbns/bAK,  a village  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Saxony,  about  35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mer.sebuig, 
with  a church.  Pop.  9G5. 

GORSEL.  goR/.sel.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gelder- 
land.  5 miles  N.  c f Zutphen.  Pop.  629. 

GORSUCH’S  (gor/suks)  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Baltimore 
CO..  Maryland. 

GORT.  a marketrtown  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of 
Galway,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ennis.  I’op.  3ii56.  It  is  almost 
embowered  among  trees,  is  very  neatly  built,  and  has  a bar- 
racks, union  woik-house,  and  large  market.  It  gives  the 
title  of  viscount  to  the  Vereker  family,  whose  mansion. 
Loughcooter.  is  2 miles  from  the  town. 

• GOR/TO.\.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster.  3^  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Manchester,  on  the  railway  thence  to  Sheffield. 

GORTZKE.  (Got tzke.)  goRts'keh.  a town  of  Prussia,  prev 
vince  of  Saxony.  27  miles  E.  of  INIagdeliurg.  Pop.  1434. 

GOBUCK  POOR,  go-ruck-pooi-/.  a town  of  Ilindostan,  pro- 
vince. and  104  miles  N.N.E.  of  Benart*s.  on  the  Raptee.  Lat. 
26°  46'  N..  Ion.  83°  19'  E.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
healthy  places  in  India.  In  its  W.  suburb  is  a tem))le  cjf 
Geracnath.  a Hindoo  deity  in  high  repute  in  these  (juai  ters. 

GOBUCKPOOR,  a district  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  hac  ing  Nepaul  on  the  N.  Area.  9520  s(|u;ire  miles. 

GOBWYDD.  gor'wixH,  a township  of  North  M ales,  co.  of 
Cardigan.  Pop.  608. 

Gory,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Goei. 

GORZ.  (Gbrz.)  a town  of  Illyria.  See  Goritz. 

GORZE.  goRz.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Moselle, 
9 miles  M'.S.M'.  of  Metz.  Pop.  176.3. 

GOSAIDLY.  a considei  able  town  of  llindo.stan,  ;n  the  Ma- 
cherry  dominions.  6i)  miles  M’.N.M'.  of  Agia. 

GOS/RECK.  a pa'  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

GOS/RERTON.  a jiarish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

GOS/FTKLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex.  2 miles 
S.M'.  of  Halstead.  Gosfield  Hall  is  one  of  the  finest  rcmiain- 
ing  specimens  of  architecture  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VllT. 

G()S/F()bTll.  a parish  of  England,  co. of  Northumberland. 

GOSFOR'ril.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  6 
miles  S.S.E.  of  I'lgremont. 

CO'SIIEN,  a post-township  of  Sullivan  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, .30  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Concord.  Pop  576. 

GOSHEN,  a post-township  of  Addison  co.,  Vermont. 
Pop.  394. 

GOSHEN,  a post-township  of  Hampshire  co.,  Massachu- 
setts. loo  miles  ML  by  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  439. 

GOSHEN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Litchfield  co., 
Connecticut.  -30  miles  M'.  by  N.  of  Hartford;  said  to  be  the 
most  elevated  township  in  Connecticut.  It  is  noted  for  its 
excellent  dairy  farms  and  numerous  tanneries;  and  has 
manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  soap  and  candles,  hard- 
ware. sash  and  blinds.  Ac.  Pop.  1381. 

GOSHEN,  a post-village  and  township  and  semi-ca]fital  of 
Orange  co..  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  near  the  june- 
tiou  of  the  Newburg  Branch  Railroad.  60  miles  N.N.W.  of 
New  York.  It  contains,  be.sides  the  county  buildings,  3 
or  4 churches.  2 banks,  a flourishing  academy,  about  15 
stores,  and  several  manufactories;  2 or  3 newspapers  are 
published  here.  The  township  is  noted  for  the  excellent 
quality  of  its  butter.  Incorporated  in  1809.  Pop.  of  the 
town.«hip.  3480. 

Goshen,  a post-village  of  Cape  May  co..  New  .Jersey.  .*) 
miles  N.M'.  of  the  court-house.  It  has  a Methodist  church 
and  about  20  dwellings. 

GOSH  EN.  a village  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey,  23  miles 
S.E.  of'Prenton. 

GOSH  EN.  a former  town.ship  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
now  divided  into  East  and  M’est  Goshen. 

GOSHEN,  a township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  302 

GOSHEN,  a village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania,  58 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

GOSHEN,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  Maryland. 

GOSHEN.  ,a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Georgia.  96  miles 
N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

GOSHEN,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co..  Alabama. 

GOSHEN,  a post-  ffice  of  Lincoln  co,,  'fennes.'-ee. 

GOSHEN,  a post-office  of  Oldham  co,,  Kentucky. 

GOSHEN,  a towmshiii  in  Auglaize  co.,  Oliiu.  Pop.  407. 

GOSHEN,  a township  in  Belmont  co.,  Ohio.  Poi).  2001. 

GOSHEN,  a town.ship  of  Chami)aign  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1856. 

GOSHEN,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N.  jairt  of 
Clei  nioiit  CO.,  Ohio,  24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  1832. 

GOSHEN,  a townshiii  of  Hardin  co.,Ohio.  Poi).  894. 

GOSHEN,  a town.ship  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio.  Poi).  1453. 

GOSHEN,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Elkhart  co., 
Indiana,  is  beautiluliy  situated  on  the  right  liank  of  the 
Elkhart  River,  111  miles  by  railrotid  E.S.E.  of  Chicago  and 
146  miles  N.  of  Indianapolis.  It  has  an  active  trade,  and  ia 
supplied  with  water-power,  which  is  employed  in  mills  for 
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^riiKling  and  anwing.  It  contains  several  churches  and  a 
hank  Pop  in  I860,  2053.  First  settled  in  1831. 

GOSHEN  CREEK,  of  Duplin  co.,  North  Carolina,  flows 
southward  into  Cape  Fear  River. 

GOSII EN  HILL,  post-office.  Union  district.  South  Carolina. 

Goshen  mi  IjLS.  a post-office  of  .Mahoning  co.,  Ohio. 

GO'SHEN  VILLE,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

GOSI ER.  LE  or  GOZI IIR.  LE.  leh  go'zeer'.  or  leh  go'ze-,V.  a 
m.iritime  village  of  the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  arrondissement, 
and  5 miles  S.E.  of  Point- jVPitre.  Pop.  3212. 

GOSL  VR,  go.sflar.  a town  of  Hanover.  27  miles  S.E.  of  Ilil- 
desheim.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Ocker,  at  the  N.E.  foot  of  the 
Harz.  pop.  7179,  mostly  employed  in  the  adjacent  mines  of 
the  Raminelsberg,  but  partly  in  manufactures  of  vitriol, 
shot,  hardwares,  carpets,  leather.  &c.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  with  houses  in  an  antriue  style,  it  being  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Germany.  It  was  formerly  a frequent  seat 
of  the  (ierman  diets  and  residence  of  the  emperor.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  and  anti(juities  are — portions  of  the  cathe- 
dral. demolished  in  1823,  and  of  an  imperial  palace,  now  a 
corn  magazine:  with  some  churches  and  conventual  edi- 
fices, a hospital,  a college,  and  the  Zwiugcr,  an  old  tower, 
now  u.sed  for  a place  of  entertainment.  Goslar  is  the  seat 
of  the  mining  crmncil  of  the  Harz,  and  of  the  corn  depot  for 
the  Hanoverian  portion  of  that  region. 

G08PICH.  gos'piK.  a market-town  of  Austria,  in  Croatia, 
14  miles  E.  of  Carlopago.  Pop.  1000. 

GG,S'P;)RT,  a fortified  seaport  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants,  separated  from  Portsmouth  by  the  mouth  of  Ports- 
mouth Harbor,  across  which  a floating  bridge  connects  the 
two  towns.  It  is  at  the  termination  of  a branch  of  the 
South-western  Railway,  66  miles  S.W.  of  London.  Pop.  in 
1851,  7414.  mostly  engaged  in  government  navy  works,  or 
in  retail  trade  and  the  supply  of  shipping.  Gosport  has  ex- 
tensive barracks,  the  Royal  Clarence  victualling  yard,  a 
powder  magazine,  iron  foundi  ie.=,  and  a county  house  of 
cor;rection.  Outside  of  the  town,  on  the  S.,  is  llaslar  Hos- 
pital, the  largest  naval  infirmary  in  Britain. 

GOS'PORT,  a township  of  Rockingham  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. Pop.  127. 

GOSPORT,  Virginia.  See  Portsmouth. 

GOSPORT,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co..  Alabama,  on  the 
Alabama  River,  about  100  miles  above  Mobile,  has  a steam- 
b('at  landing. 

GOSPORT,  the  principal  post-village  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  West  Fork  of  the  White  River,  and  on  the  New  Al- 
bany and  Salem  Railroad.  41  miles  S.W.'of  Indianapolis,  has 
an  active  business  in  shipping  produce.  It  contains  2 
churches  and  3 warehouses.  Pop.  about  600. 

G;>SS.\U.  gos'shw.  a village  of  Switzerland,  c.anton  and  6 
miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Gall.  Pop.  520. 

G fSSELlES.  go.s'seh-leeL  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
II  ainaut,  4 miles  N.  of  Charleroi.  Pop.  4686. 

G fSS.XT'i'Z.  (Giissnitz.)  gdsshiits.  a village  of  Germany, 
duchy  f)f  Saxe-.\ltenburg,  on  the  Pleisse,  31  miles  S.  of  Leip- 
sic.  on  the  railway  thence  to  Zwickau.  Pop.  1528. 

GJSTENH  )F.  gos'ten-hof'  a market-town  of  Bavaria.  1 
mile  S.W.  of  Nurembeig,  on  the  LudwigCanal  and  the  Forth 
Railway.  Pop.  1638. 

OJSTYN,  gosTin,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  38  miles 
S.E.  of  Posen.  Pop.  2320. 

GGSTYNIN,  go.s-te-neeni'.  a village  of  Russian  Poland,  go- 
vernment and  65  miles  W.N.W.  of  lYar.saw.  Pop.  1300. 

GOT  A,  (Giita.)  a river  of  Sweeden.  See  Goth.v. 

G H’.l..  goRd.  a town  of  India,  in  the  Sattarah  dominions, 
23  miles  ,S.1V.  of  Bejapoor.  enclosed  by  a well-built  stone  wall, 
and  having  a resper-table  appearance. 

GOTEBORG.  (Gdteborg.)  See  Gothenrurg, 

G;)TH.\.  go'tl.  a town  of  Central  Germany,  capit.al  of  the 
principality  of  Saxe-tSotha.  on  the  Thuringian  Railway,  be- 
tween Eisenach  and  H dle,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Erfurt.  Pop. 
16,6U9.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  crowned  by  the 
palace  of  Friedenstein.  the  ir  ’.lal  residence  of  the  sovereign 
of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  a structure  resembling  Windsor 
Castle  in  miniature,  and  containing  a good  gallery  of  paint- 
ings. a libniry  of  120.000  volumes  and  .5000  m.anuscripts.  one 
of  the  finest  cabinets  of  cnins  in  Europe,  collections  of  .la- 
panese  and  Chinese  curiosities,  and  various  museums  of  arts 
and  science.  Gotha  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  G^r- 
manv.  and  enclosed  by  handsome  boulevards,  which  replace 
its  ancient  fortificati  ms.  Itcontains  numerous  churches,  an 
arsenal,  a gymnasium,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  in  Ger- 
many, a new  ducal  hirh  .school,  orphan  and  lunatic  a.sy- 
lum.  a house  of  correction,  an  institution  for  neglected 
childri'ii.  the  Caroline  Establishment  for  Poor  Girls,  a poly- 
technic and  a normal  .school,  school  of  trades,  society  of  arts, 
a life  and  tire  assur.ance  .society  f ir  all  Germany.  Ac.  Manu- 
factures comprise  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  carpets,  yaiai, 
Bail-idot^h.  leather,  tin.  and  lacquered  wares,  fire  engines,  pa- 
per hangings,  and  musical  and  scientific  instruments.  It 
has  many  dyeing  est.ablisments.  and  a large  porcelain  ffic- 
tory  : and  Gotha  sausages  are  in  high  repute  in  all  parts  of 
Germany.  .Near  it  are  the  oliservatory  of  the  Seeburg  and 
the  ducal  residence  of  Friederichstal.  Since  1764.  the  e-xcel- 
lent  “ Almauach  de  Gotha"  has  been  published  here 
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GOTHA,  Duchy  of.  forming  part  of  Saxe-Cobuig,  lies  on 
the  N.  part  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  and  has  a population 
of  101.461. 

GOTH.l,  (Gotha,)  or  GOTA,  (Gdta.)  gb'ti,  (Sw.  Gdla-eJf,  yiV- 
t.^-^lf.)  a river  of  Sweden,  forming  the  outlet  of  Lake  Wener 
falls  into  the  Cattegat.  Lat.  57°  40'  N.,  Ion.  IW  50'  E.  It  is 
navigable  through  its  whole  extent. 

GOTHA  (gb’td  or  yo’td)  CANAL,  of  Sweden,  unites  the 
Lakes  of  Wener  and  Wetter,  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  the 
Cattegat,  by  the  Goeta-elf,  Trolhaetta  Canal,  Ac.  Lengtli, 
nearly  25  miles:  breadth,  at  base,  40  feet:  depth.  9 tVet. 
'J'he  Gotha  navigation  line,  which  is  open  to  ships  of  all 
nations,  was  completed  in  1832. 

GOTGI.IM  or  GOTEHIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Nottingham.  ’ 

GOTHENBURG  or  GOTTENBURG,  goUen-burg,  (Sw.  Gole- 
ylFtA-boRg',)  a sea-port  city  of  Western  Sw'eclen.  capital 
of  a laen  of  its  own  name,  and  at  the  head  of  a fiord  on  the  Cat- 
tegat, which  receives  the  Gotha  River,  immediately  opposite 
the  .\.  extremity  of  Deumaik.  Pop  41,585  It  consists  of  a 
lower  and  an  upper  town;  the  former  in  a marshy  plain, 
and  intersected  by  canals;  the  latter  picture.squely  scattered 
over  adjacent  rocky  heights.  It  is  well  built,  and  its  terrace- 
roofed  stone  houses,  with  avenues  and  gardens  interspersed, 
remind  a traveller  of  Southern  Europe.  Principal  edifices,  the 
Exchange.  .Arsenal,  East  India  House, 'J’own-hall.  a cathedral 
and  several  other  churches,  (one  built  with  stone  from  Scot- 
land,) the  Theatre,  barracks,  and  some  hospitals.  It  has  a 
school  for  li.O  children  of  soldiers,  (founded  by  the  present 
King  of  Sweden.)  a free  school  for  the  board  of  2U0.  and  edu- 
cation ofoOl)  children,  and  twoorphan  asylums;  with  a college 
and  public  library,  a society  of  arts  and  sciences,  a chamber 
of  commerce,  &c.  The  harlior,  defended  by  thi’ee  forts,  has 
17  feet  of  water;  and  Gothenburg  is,  after  Stockholm,  the 
mostimportant  trading  city  of  the  kingdom,  having  factories 
for  weaving,  s})inning.  and  printing  cotton  goods,  manu- 
factures of  w’oollens  and  sail-cloth,  snuff,  gla.ss.  and  paper, 
porter  breweries,  tanneries,  and  ship-building  docks,  Ac.; 
the  products  of  w'hich  establishments  form,  after  iron,  tim- 
ber, tiir,  copper  and  other  metals,  oak-bark,  bones,  berrie.s, 
and  rock-moss,  the  piincipal  exports.  The  imports  mostly 
comprise  colonial  products,  salt,  rice,  and  herrings,  which 
last  were  formerly  the  chief  article  of  export. 

GOTHENBUilG.  a laen  or  province  of  Sweden,  having  W. 
the  Skagerrack  and  ( attegat.  Area,  1891  square  miles. 
Capital.  Gothenburg.  Pop.  187,583. 

GOTHIA.  an  old  division  of  Sweden.  See  Gothland. 

GGTHL.AND  (or  Goihlano.)  gothfland.  (‘  land  of  the 
Goths;”  Sw.  GoU-land,  yiytd-lSnd';  ¥r.  GoVrk,  go  tee';  L. 
QoUhia;)  a former  division  of  Sweden,  comprising  all  the 
kingdom  S.  of  lat.  59°  20'  N.  It  was  divided  into  Ea.sl, 
West,  and  South  Gothland.  None  of  these  appellation.s, 
how’ever,  are  recognised  in  the  recent  distribution  of 
Sweden  into  provinces.  The  province  of  East  Gothland,  or 
Ostrogothia,  is  mostly  identical  with  the  laen  rf  Linkojiing; 
and  West  Gothland,  or  Westrogothia.  with  those  of  Marie- 
stad.  part  of  Wenersborg,  and  Gothenburg. 

GOTHLAND,  an  island,  the  Baltic  Sea.  See  Gottland. 

GOTKEE,  got'kee',  a small  town  of  Sinde,  on  the  Indus, 
37  miles  N.E.  of  Shikarpoor. 

GOmi.  GOT'TO.  GOTS  ISLANDS,  or  the  FIVE  ISLANDS, 
the  westernmost  group  of  Japan,  consisting  of  five  islands 
between  lat.  32°  40'  and  33°  30',  N.,  and  about  Ion.  129°  E. 
The  two  lai’gest  islands  are  each  nearly  25  miles  long. 

GOTTENBURG,  a city  of  Sweden.  See  Gothenrurg. 

GOTTERN,  got'tern,  (Old  and  Great,)  two  villages  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony.  23  miles  N.W.  of  Erfurt.  Pop.  of  Old  Gottern, 
1128;  of  Great  Gottern.  1806. 

GOTTESBERG,  gofftes-b^Ro',  a town  of  Prussian  Sile.sia, 
46  miles  S.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  2350. 

GOTTESGAB.  got'tes-gib'.  a small  mining  town  of  Bohe- 
mia. circle,  and  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Elbogen.  Pop.  1222. 

GOTTESIIAUS  BUND,  Switzerland.  See  Grisons. 

GOTTINGEN,  (Gottingen.)  or  GtETTI.NGEN.  g^t'ting-en, 
(Ger.  pron.  go'ting-en.  Fr.  Ga’ttivgue.ghht'i^^'d.  L.  G'lltiii'ga.) 
a town  of  Hanover,  capit.al  of  the  princi[iality  of  Gottingen,  on 
the  Leine,  60  miles  S.  of  Hanover.  Lat.  51°  31'  47"  N..  Ion. 
9°  56' 45"  E,  Pop.  12,452.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  Haimberg,  is  enclo.sed  by  w.ills.  en- 
tered by  four  gates,  and  consists  of  the  old  and  new  towns, 
and  the  quarter  of  .Masch.  The  streets  are  broad  and  well 
paved,  and  the  ramparts,  planted  with  trees,  form  a plea- 
sant public  promenade.  Princip.al  edifices,  three  Lutheran 
churches,  a Calvinist  church,  and  a Roman  Catholic  ch.ipel, 
tlie  University-hall,  finished  in  1837,  the  Court-house,  suigi- 
cal  and  lying-in  hospitals,  an  astronomical  and  a magnetical 
observatory,  theatre  of  anatomy,  museum,  and  a large 
riding-.school.  Its  University,  founded  by  George  11.  in 
1734.  and  rechartered  in  18.36  as  the  Acudr^iia  Gtorgia  Aw 
gnstn.  was.  down  to  18.31.  the  chief  of  the  German  universi- 
ties, and  the  number  of  its  .students  in  1822  and  1826  ave- 
raged 1481  annually.  In  1815  it  had  only  633  students. 
Connected  with  the  establishment  is  a library  of  :{3n.000 
printed  volumes,  and  5660  manu.srripts,  a noble  a<'ademical 
museum,  founded  in  1773,  and  a botanic  gmden  laid  out 
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ander  Haller’s  superintendence  in  1739.  and  various  other 
Institutions,  including  the  Spruch  KdJU’givm,  a judicial  .so- 
ciety, for  whose  decision  questions  are  brnufrht  from  all 
parts  of  Germany.  Gross  annual  expenditure  of  the  Uni- 
versity, about  50.000/.  Connected  with  the  University  is  a 
royal  society  of  sciences,  established  1751.  a female  hiirh 
school.  (Iloher  Tdchter-schule.)  and  a house  of  correction. 
Gdttinjjen  was  formerly  one  of  the  Ilanse  towns,  and  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  colored  jiaper. 
musical  and  surgical  instruments,  iron  and  steel  wares, 
starch,  and  soap:  but  those  of  tobacco-pipes  and  sausages, 
and  the  sale  of  books,  are  the  only  tlourishinp;  branches  of 
trade,  and  the  town  has  hitherto  depended  for  support 
mainly  on  its  University.  Under  the  French,  from  18U7  to 
1814.  it  was  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Leine. 

GOTTI NGKN,  Principality  of.. a political  and  admini.stra- 
tive  division,  forming  the  southernmost  part  of  Hanover. 
Area,  about  800  square  miles.  It  is  mostly  covered  with 
mountains  belonging  to  the  Harz.  Pop.  (Protestants,) 
113.646. 

GOTTL  AND  or  GOTHLAND,  gott/land.  {i.  e.  “ good  land.”) 
an  island  of  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Sweden,  of  which  it 
forms  the  hen  of  Wisby.  between  lat.  56°  55'  and  58°  N.,  and 
Ion.  18°  10' and  19°  10' E.  Area.  12‘27  s(|uare  miles.  Pop. 
41.575.  Surface  generally  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  sea: 
coasts  indented  by  numerous  bays.  Soil  pretty  fertile,  though 
ill  cuUiv,ated.  Corn  and  other  vegetable  products  are  raised 
in  ftuantities  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  live  stock 
are  plentiful ; timber,  marble,  sandstone,  and  lime  are  ex- 
ported to  Stockholm.  Principal  town.  Wisby,  on  the  N.W. 
coast. 

GOTTLTEBEN,  gof/lee'ben,  a village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  Thurgau,  2 miles  V\'.  of  Constance,  and  having  a 
castle,  which  was  successively  the  prison  of  the  reformers 
John  Hu.s.s,  Jerome  of  PragUie,  and  Malleolus. 

GOTTO.  got/to,  a country  of  Africa,  between  Bambarra 
and  Timbuctoo.  formerly  divided  into  several  petty  states 
dependent  on  Bambarra,  but  now  an  independent  kingdom, 
of  which  Mossidoo  is  the  capital. 

GOTTO  ISLA.N  DS.  of  Japan.  See  Goto. 

GOTTOLE.NGO.  got-to-ien/go,  a village  of  Lombardy,  dele- 
gation. and  17  miles  S.E.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  3300. 

GOTTOKF.  goUtoRf,  or  Gfl'l'TORP,  goUtoRp.  an  amt  of 
Denmark,  with  a castle  3 miles  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Sleswick. 

GOTTSCHEE,  got/ch:l.  or  HATSCHVIE.  hitch'vee.  a town 
of  Illyria,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Auersberg,  39  miles  S.E. 
of  Layb.ich.  Pop.  628. 

GOTT'S  CROSS  ROADS,  post-office,  Sullivan  co..  Tennessee. 

GOTTSK  A-SANDOE.  (Gottska-Sandde.)  gotUsk^-sdnMb'eh. 
a small  island  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Sweden,  hen,  and 
30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gottland.  Lat.  58°  25'  N.,  Ion.  29°  15'  E. 
Length.  5 miles;  breadth,  3 mile.s. 

GOUDA,  gdw'dii,  (Dutch  pron.  Hdwtdd.)  or  TERGOUW, 
ter-gdw^  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  South  Hol- 
land. on  the  Ys.sel,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  15,077. 
It  is  neatly  built.  Principal  edifice,  the  large  church  of  St. 
John.  (St.Junxkerk,)  remarkable  tor  its  stained  glass  windows. 
It  hasfourotherchurches.  afine  town-hall,  several  hr  spital.s. 
a Latin  school,  anda  town  library  with  curious  manuscripts; 
numerous  tobacco-pipe  factoiies,  employing  3000  hands, 
brick  kilns,  and  manufactures  of  woollens,  sailcloth  cordage, 
and  large  markets  for  cheese  and  other  rural  produce. 

GOUDMIURST.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

GOUFFRE.  gooff 'r.  a river  of  Canada  Ea.st,  rises  in  the 
Mon t-des- Roches,  co.  of  Saguenay,  and  falls  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence opposite  the  island  of  Coudres;  lat.  47°  25'  N.,  Ion.  70° 
30'  W,  It  is  tortuous,  and  full  of  rapids,  but  none  either 
violent  or  formidable.  The  estuary  of  this  river,  with  the 
exception  of  its  bed.  is  almost  dry  at  low  water. 

GOUGH’S  (goff’s)  ISLAND,  or  DIEGO  ALVAREZ.  de-A^go 
ll-vitrAz.  an  island  of  the  South  Atlant  c;  lat.  40°  20' S.. 
Ion.  9°  44'  W. 

GOUK  EKA  or  GOUKCHA,  LAKE  OF.  See  Gookkka. 

GOUhBURN.  goKburn,  a town  of  New  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Argyle.  125  miles  S.W.  of  Sidney,  near  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Mulwaree.  with  the  prin(  ipal  branch 
of  the  river  Wollondilly.  called  Goulburii  I’lains.  I’op.  1171. 

GOULBURN’S  ISLANDS,  two  small  islands  ofT  the  N. 
coast  of  Australia.  50  miles  E.S.E.  of  Coburg  Peninsula. 
Lat.  11°  30'  S..  Ion.  133°  25’  E. 

GOULD’S,  Ohio,  a station  on  the  Stubenville  and  Indiana 
Railroad.  5 miles  fiom  Stubenville. 

GOULDSBOROUG  H.  a post-village  and  township  of  Han- 
'ock  CO..  Maine,  occupying  a penin.sula  extending  into  the 
Atlantic,  about  110  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Augusta.  It  possesses 
excellent  facilities  for  navigation  through  Prospect  Harbor. 
Considerable  shipping  is  owned  here,  and  ship-buildiug  is 
extensively  carried  on.  Pop.  1717. 

G OULDS'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

GOUL.IA.  See  Eei.ee. 

GOUMISH-KIIANEH.  See  Goomish-Khaneh. 

GgUMRI.  a town  of  Armenia.  See  Goomuee. 

GgUN.VB.AD,  a town  of  Pto-sia.  See  G lONAisAD. 

GOU.NDI  A.M.  a village  of  West  Africa.  See  Goo.XDlAM. 

GGUNIAM-AMAIX'J^  See  Goo.mam-Amaduo 
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GOUNTAM-STSSE.  See  Gooniam-Sisse. 

GOUN  IEH.  a town  of  Turkey.  See  GooNlEn 

G(tUNONG-API.  See  Goonong-Apee. 

GOUR  or  GAUK,  gOwr.  (Hindoo.  Lukahmanavnti , Mohaur 
medan,  Jpv natabad. “abode  of  pal•adiie;”J,^^ 
haps  the  Gange  h'egia  of  Ptolemy.)  a ruined  city  ei  Hindos- 
tan.  presidency,  and  province  of  Bengal,  (of  whi<  h it  was  an 
ciertly  the  capital.)  50  miles  N.W.  of  Moorshedabad.  Its  re 
mains  extend  along  a dry  channel  of  the  Ganges,  being  scat 
teredoveran  estimated  area  of  20  S((uare  miles,  on  whict 
only  a few  straggling  villages  now  exist.  Extensive  embank- 
ments faced  with  brick,  bridges  and  roads  of  the  .same  mate- 
rial. two  fine  gateways,  a large  fort  containing  a mausoleum 
and  traces  of  a palace.  7 or  8 de.serted  mosques,  a lofty  tower, 
and  a multitude  of  large  tanks  and  re.«ervoirs.  are  the  prin- 
cipal remaining  structures,  most  of  which  are  of  Moham- 
medan origin.  The  cities  of  Moorshedabad  and  Dacca,  with 
Malda,  Kajamahal.  &c.,  have  been  in  a great  part  built  of  the 
materials  of  its  edifices,  and  some  of  its  fine  buildings  have 
been  destroyed  to  erect  the  cathedral  of  Calcutta. 

GOURDON,  gooR'dAN*^',  a U wn  of  France,  department  of 
Lot.  capital  of  the  arrondi.ssement.  21  miles  N.  of  Cahors. 
Pop.  in  1852.  5060.  It  has  a handsome  church,  manufactures 
of  woollen  stuffs,  and  an  orphan  asylum. 

GGUlPDON,  a small  seaport  and  fishing  village  of  Scot- 
land. CO.  of  Kincardine.  1 mile  S.  of  Bervie.  Pop.  390. 

GOURD'VINE.  a post-office  of  Union  co..  North  Carolina. 

GOURGAN,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Goorgaun. 

GOURIEL.  a province  of  Asia.  See  Gooriel. 

GOURIEY,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Gooriev. 

GOURIN.  goo'rSNot  a village  of  Fiance,  department  of 
Morbihan.  51  miles  N.W.  of  Vannes.  Pop.  in  1852,  4310. 

GOURNAY.  gooR'n<V.  or  GOURN AY-EN-BR AY,  gooiPnA/- 
6xc-brA.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-Inferieure, 
on  the  Epte.  27  r.  iles  E.  of  Rouen.  Pop.  in  1852,  3306. 

GOU'RGCK.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew. 

GOURONCONDA.  See  Goori  nconda. 

GOURSOUF.  a village  of  Russia.  See  Goorsoof. 

GOUS.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Goos. 

GOUSTA,  goos'ta,  or  GOUSTA-F.TELD,  goos/t3-fy?ld,  a 
mountain  of  Norway,  lat.  60°  N.,  belonging  to,  and  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Langfjeld  range.  Height,  6354  feet,  and  compara- 
ble. in  respect  of  the  magnificence  of  its  scenery,  to  some  of 
the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Alps. 

G<iUVEA,  go  vA'd.  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira, 
53  miles  E.N.E.  of  Coiml  ra.  Pop.  1700. 

GOUVERNEUR,  goov'er-noor',  often  pronounced  ghv'er- 
neerf,  a post-village  and  township  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New 
York,  about  200  miles  N.W.  of  .\lbany.  The  village  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Oswegatchie.  (here  about  80  yards  in  width, 
with  a fall  furnishing  an  abundant  hydraulic  power.)  and 
on  the  Rome  and  Watertown  Railroad,  34  miles  S.  of  Ogdens- 
burg.  It  contains  3 churches, a town-hall, a bank. an ai-ade- 
my,  called  Gouverneiir  We.-leyan  Seminary,  with  it.s  build- 
ing handsomely  located,  fronting  the  imblic  s(iuare,  a news- 
pajier  office,  and  manufactories  of  iron,  macliinery,  thills, 
cabinet-ware,  wagons,  sleighs,  pot-ash,  pearl  ash,  &c.  Thills 
of  an  excellent  quality  are  manufactured  from  hickory  ob- 
tained in  the  vicinity;  a silver mine  has  been  found  within 
a mile  of  the  village.  Pop.  about  1400;  of  the  township, 
3201. 

G0UY-LE-Plf:T0N.  gooVe'-leh-pe-A'tAN«',  a village  of  Bel- 
gium. province  of  Ilaiuaut,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Charleroi. 
Pop.  3043 

GOUZEAUCOURT,  goo'zo'kooR'.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Not’d.  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Cambrai.  Pop.  2354. 

GtWAN.  a parish  ofScotland.  cos.  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew. 

GO'V.ANSTetWN,  a post-village  of  Baltimore  co.,  Mary- 
land, 5 miles  N.W.W.  of  Baltimore. 

GO  YEN,  go'v6N<  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ille- 
eUYilaine.  26  miles  N.N.E.  of  Redon.  Pop.  ’2356. 

GOYERNADOR.  go-v^R-nA-dou'.  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the 
bay.  and  8 miles  N.  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  very  irregular 
in  shape,  its  coast  being  much  indented  by  creeks.  It  is 
about  8 miles  in  breadth,  and  28  uiiles  in  circuit.  In  .some 
parts',  sugar-canes,  manioc,  millet,  and  haricots  are  grown. 
The  island  contains  a church  and  a primary  school,  and  a 
building  which,  though  little  deserving  it,  bears  the  name 
of  imperial  palace. 

GOl'ERNOLO.  go-v^R-noHo.  a town  of  Lombardy,  9 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Mantua,  on  the  I’b.  Pop.  900. 

GOY'ERN'OR’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Anne  -\rundel  co., 
Maryland. 

G()YER  NOR’S  ISLAND,  is  situated  at  the  right  of  the  main 
entrance  to  Boston  Harbor.  Fort  Wa'ren  is  on  this  island. 

GOVERNOR’S  ISLA.ND,  New  York,  situated  in  .New  York 
Harbor,  about  H miles  S.  of  the  City  Hall.  It  bebrngs  to 
the  United  States,  and  is  strongly  fortified  by  Castle  Wil- 
liams. Fort  Columbus,  and  a battery  commanding  the  en- 
trance through  Buttermilk  Channel. 

GOVERNOR’S  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  Macon  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

GOVIND.  a river  and  town  of  Africa.  See  Jura. 

GOVONE.  go-vobiA,  a village  of  Piedmont,  province  of 
Alba,  near  the  'i'anaro,  28  miles  S.E.  of 'Turin.  Pop.  28^38. 
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OOWAK'DA,  a post-villapre  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New  York, 
about  250  Diilfcs  W.  of  Albany. 

GOWANlfS,  go-wA^iiis,  a village  of  King’s  co..  New  York, 
situated  on  Gowanus  Cove,  about  1 mile  S.  of  Brooklyn. 

GOWfDEYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Union  district,  South 
Carolina. 

GOW'ENSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Greenville  district, 
South  Carolina. 

G JWER.  gOwter.  or  GWER,  goo'er.  a peninsula  of  South 
Wales,  projecting  into  Bristol  Channel,  and  forming  the 
westernmost  part  of  the  co.  of  Glamorgan.  Length  from 
N.E.  to  S.W..  about  15  miles;  average  breadth,  about  5 
miles.  Pop.  10,000.  It  has  bold,  rocky,  and  deeply  in- 
dented shores,  several  interesting  ancient  remains,  and 
much  tine  scenery.  A colony  of  Flemings  have  occupied  the 
S.W  extremity  of  this  peninsula  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  They  have  pre.served  much  of  their  original  language, 
dress,  and  manners,  and  rarely  intermarry  with  the  Welsh. 

GOWER  (gdw'er)  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Solomon  group; 
lat.  7°  53'  S.,  Ion.  160°  55'  E.  Its  shape  resembles  an  arrow; 
it  is  low  and  covered  with  wood. 

GOW'ER’S  FERRY,  a post-village  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa. 

GOWHATI,  a town  of  India.  See  Go.\h.\ti. 

OOWG{.A.N,  a small  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
CO.  of  Kilkenny,  6|  miles  N.N.E.  of  Thomastown.  Pop. 
1169.  In  the  vicinity  is  Gowran  Castle,  the  seat  of  Viscount 
Clifden. 

GOWRTE,  Scotland.  See  Carse  of  Gowrie. 

GOX'llILL',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

GOXIIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  East  Riding. 

GOYA,  go^y^.  a town  in  the  province  of  Corriente.s,  Ar- 
gentine Republic.  (La  Plata.)  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Parana.  Pop.  1000. 

GOYANNA,  go-ydntni.  a city  of  Brazil,  province  of  Per- 
nambuco, on  the  Goyanna  River,  .35  miles  N.W.  of  Olinda. 
Pop.  5060.  It  was  erected  into  a city  in  1840.  has  a Latin 
and  .some  other  schools,  a hospital,  a convent.  5 churches, 
and  numerous  factoi'ies.  It  is  the  seat  of  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  and  has  an  active  trade. 

GOYAVE,  go-y<^v/.  a town  on  the  island  of  Guadeloupe. 
West  Indies,  on  a bay  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  stream  called  the  Petit-Goyave. 

GOYAZ,  go-ydz',  a city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  a province 
of  its  own  name,  formerly  called  V/lla  Boa.  It  is  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Lat.  16°  21/  S.,  Ion.  50° 
35'  W.  Chief  buildings,  the  governor's  palace,  and  two 
bridges  across  the  river  Vermelho,  which  divides  the  town 
into  two  parts.  It  has  7 churches,  a Latin  .school,  a school  of 
philosophy,  and  is  the  .seat  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
province.  Pop.  near  8000. 

GOY'AZ,  the  central  province  of  Brazil,  extending  be- 
tween lat.  8°  and  20°  S.,  and  Ion.  46°  and  52°  W.  Area  esti- 
mated at  274,700  .square  miles.  Pop.  185,000.  Principal 
mountains,  the  Sierra  of  IMatto  Gordo.  The  Cordillera 
Grande,  in  its  centre,  rises  to  no  great  height.  Principal 
rivfe.s.  the  Tocantins  in  the  centre,  the  Araguay,  forming 
its  W.,  and  the  Hio  Grande,  its  S.  boundary.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  Vast  herds  of  horned  cattle  are  reared.  Gold  was 
fortnerly  plentiful ; no  mines  appear  to  be  now  wrought,  and 
every  branch  of  industry  is  most  backward.  Principal 
town,  Goyaz, 

GOYCK.  goik/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  South 
Brabant.  12  miles  S.W.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  3043. 

G;)Y-KSlLl,a  village  of  Sardinia.  SeeGuASiLV. 

GGY'TRFY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

GOYZUETA.  go-e-thw.Vti,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Navarre,  27  miles  N.N.W.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  1460. 

GOZl)  or  GGZZO,  goUzo,  (anc.  Gau'lofs,)  one  of  the  Maltese 
group  of  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  4 miles  N.IV.  of 
Malta.  Length.  9 miles;  breadth.  4^  miles.  Pop.  16.000. 
It  iias  a richer  -soil,  and  is  better  cultivated  than  llalta;  its 
surface  is  agreeably  divei'sified.  and  has  many  fei  tile  valleys. 
Rabato.  its  chief  town,  is  situated  near  the  centre.  Fort 
Chambray  is  on  its  S.E.  coast.  The  chief  object  of  interest 
in  the  island  is  the  Giant’s  Tower,  a Cyclopean  buildigg. 

GGZZA.NG.  got-s^'no,  (L.  Gundiunum.)  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Sardinian  State.s.  in  Piedmont.  22  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Novara,  in  a plain.  It  has  some  good  modern  houses,  a 
large  and  hand.some  parish  church,  and  the  remains  of  a 
strong  castle.  Pop.  17ti3. 

GKAAF-REINF.T,  grdf-rPnet,  or  REYNET,  a division  of 
Cape  Colony,  in  South  Africa,  between  Ion.  23°  and  26° 
E..  and  extending  N.  from  lat.  33°  S.  Area,  8000  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1845,  8878.  Capital,  GraafReinet.  Pop.  2500 

Gi{.\AF-REINET,  the  capital  of  the  above  division,  is 
sitijated  on  Sunday  Liver.  108  miles  N.N.W.  of  Uitenhage. 
Pop.  about  3000. 

GLAAS'l'EE.N,  a village  of  Denmark.  See  Gr.wenstein. 

GKAAUW,  hioav,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Zea- 
land. 15  miles  S.W  of  Bergeii-op-Zoom.  Pop.  812. 

GLABALL.  a post-f)ffice  of  .Jones  co.,  Georgia. 

GH.4B.A.LOS.  gi-.I-i-idoce,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile, 
province,  and  35  miles  S.E.  of  Logroflo.  Pop.  991. 

GP.ABEK,  gii'ber.  or  GRABERN,  grd/liern,  a t/iwn  of  Bo- 
hemia, circle  of  Leituieritz,  38  miles  N . of  Prague.  Pop. 965. 
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GRABOW,  gr^Hiov,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  on  the  Elde.  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Schwerin  with  a 
station  on  the  railway  between  Hamburg  and  Berlin.  P.5130. 

GRABOW,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Poland,  9 
miles  N.E.  of  Schildberg.  on  the  Prostia.  Pop.  1490. 

GRABUSA.  gr;i-bootsi.  (anc.  Cimarus,?)  a small  i.sland,  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  off  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Crete. 

GRA(JAY,  gr^'sat,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Cher,  24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bourges.  Pop.  1105. 

GR.\CE'II.\M.  a post-village  in  Frederick  co.,  Maryland, 
75  miles  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

GRACEGIILL.  or  BAL'LYKEN'NEDY,  a Moravian  seh 
tlement  in  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  of  Antrim,  2 miles  W.S.W. 
of  Ballymena.  Pop.  300. 

GRACE'VILLE.  a po.st-village  of  Houston  co.,  Georgia,  68 
miles  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

GB.4CI AS-A-DIOS,  grd^se-ds  d dee^oce.  a town  of  Central 
America,  state  Honduras.  40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Comayagua, 
in  a fertile  plain,  and  peopled,  some  years  ago,  by  about  4U0 
families. 

GK  ACIAS-A-DTOS,  a headland,  E.  of  Patagonia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Gallegos  River. 

GBACIOSA,  gr3-se-oJsd,  one  of  Azores  i.slands,  in  the  At- 
lantic. N.W.  of  Terceira,  and  N.E.  of  F’ayal.  Lat.  39°  5'  N., 
Ion.  28°  4' IV.  Length  20  miles;  breadth  6 miles.  Pop.  12,000. 
Principal  town,  Santa  Cruz,  with  a pop.  of  31)00. 

GLACIDSA  or  LA  OR  ACIOSA.  IdgrI  se-c/s3, the  most  N.E. 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  is  small  and  unimportant. 

GKADACHATZ.  grtl'dd-kdt.s'.  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Bosnia.  42  miles  N AV.  of  Zvornik.  said  to  be  enclosed  with 
walls,  and  to  have  an  active  trade  in  cattle  and  timber. 

GLADE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

GL.MJIFES,  grd  nee'f^s.  a village  of  Spain,  province,  and 
16  mi.es  E.  of  Leon,  in  a plain  on  the  Esla.  Pop.  1935 

GLADIGN.AN,  grdMeen'yftN®^  a village  of  F’rance.  depart- 
ment of  Gironde,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  16.50. 

GRAD1SK,\,  grd-dis'kd,  or  BERBIR,  b&rffieer,  a fortified 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  on  the  Save,  23  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Banialuka.  Immediately  opposite  to  it  is  the 
Austrian  fortress  of  Alt  (dlt,  “ Old”)  Gradiska,  Slavonia.  38 
miles  W.of  Brod.  with  a cathedral,  a Greek  church,  and  the 
head-(}uarters  of  a staff  for  the  military  frontier.  Pop.  2299. — 
Neu  (noi,  “new”)  Gradiska  is  a market  town,  7 miles  N.E. 
Pop.  2000. 

GHADIST.A.,  grd-disTd,  a village  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Albania.  12  miles  N.E.  of  A’aloTia,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill, 
on  which  are  extensive  Cyclopean  anti(^uities. 

GLADLICZE.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Gkasi.itz. 

GRADLITZ,  grddOits.  or  HL.ADISKD.  hrd-di.sn<o.  a mar- 
ket-town of  Bohemia,  circle,  and  15  miles  N.  of  Koniggratz. 
Pop.  1090. 

GRAD'J,  grd'do,  a maritime  town  of  Illyria,  government 
of  Triest.  22  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Goritz,  on  an  island  near  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  2200. 

GRADAVEIN,  gidd^wlne.  a village  of  Styria.  on  the  Mur, 
with  a railway  station.  7 miles  N.W.  of  Gratz.  Pop.  579. 

GRAtDVVlLLE.  a post-office  of  Adair  co.,  Kentucky. 

GLiEClA.  See  Greece. 

GHAEG  or  GLAIG.  grdg,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of 
Monmouth.  3 miles  W.N.W.  of  Newport.  Pop.  589. 

GL  J^IMSAY.  grdm'say.  an  islet  of  the  Orkneys,  H miles 
S of  Stromness.  Pop.  214. 

GLAEN.  See  Gran. 

GRAENA,  grd-.Vnd,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  pro- 
vince. and  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Granada.  It  has  a parish 
church,  a palace  belonging  to  the  Manjuis  of  Peilaflor  and  a 
court-hou.se.  About  1 mile  E.  are  thermal  bath.s,  visited 
annually  by  about  800  persons;  temperature  of  water  from 
84°  to  101°.  Pop.  445. 

GR2ES0E,  (Grm.soe,)  gr.V.s5-fh,  or  GRu.ES0EN,  grd'so'en, 
an  Island  of  Sweden,  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  la['n  Stock- 
holm. and  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a narrow  strait. 
Lat.  60° 25'  N..  Ion.  18°  20'  E.  Length  from  N.  to  S.  20  miles; 
average  breadth  3 miles. 

GRAE'l’Z.  a city  of  Austria.  See  Gr.atz. 

GRA  FEN  A U.  grdffeti-hw'.  a town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  llz,  22’miles  N.N.W.  of  Pa.ssau.  Pop.  703. 

GBAFENBELG.  (Grafenherg.)  grd'fyn-b^Ro',  a town  of 
Bavaria.  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bamberg.  Pop.  1039. 

GBAFENBELG.  (Grafeiiberg.)  a village  of  Austrian  Sile- 
sia, circle  of  Troppau.  celebrated  for  the  first  hydropathic 
establishment  instituted  by  Prie.ssnitz  in  18.31. 

GRAFEN HAUSEN.  grdf'en-hOw'zen,  a village  of  Baden, 
circle  of  Lake.  9 miles  W.  of  Stuhlnigen.  Pop.  1273. 

GHAFEN HAYNCHEN,  (Gratenhayncheu,)  grd'fen-hfv''- 
Ken.  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Bitterfeld. 
P'up.  2670. 

GLAFENORT,  grd'fen-ORt',  a village  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Silesia,  government  of  Breslau.  It  has  an  elegant  castle 
belonging  to  the  Count  of  Herberstein.  Pop.  1210. 

GLAF'ENSBULG.a  post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

GLAFENTHAL,  (Grafenthal.)  gr.Vf f n-tdP,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, Saxe-51eningen.  9 miles  S.S.AV.  of  Saalfeld.  Pop  M22. 

GR AFENTGN.N.A.  (Grafentonna.)  gr.Vfen-ton'nl,  a town 
of  Germany,  Saxe-Coburg,  10  miles  N.  of  Gotha.  I*op.  1480 
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GRAPKNWORTn,  (Grafenworth.)  p:r<i'feTi-<voRt',  or  GRA- 
PENWKRD,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria, 

on  the  little  river  Kamp.  about  8 miles  from  Krems.  I*.  878. 

GKAFKGIA.M.  a parish  of  Eiijiland,  co.  of  iluiitiiigdon. 

GI{.\KF[IAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

G KAFR  A I'll,  ((irafrdth.)  gra'frdt.  a town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia.  14  miles  K.  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  1695. 

GK.\F'T«JN  Rfitois,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  4 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Towcester.  It  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  Fitz- 
roy  family,  descendants  of  Charles  II.  by  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland. 

GRAF'TON,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  an  area  of  about  1463  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Connecticut,  and  is  drained  by 
the  Pemigewasset,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Merrimack, 
LowerAmmonoosuck,and  the  head  waters  of  the  Saco  River. 
It  has  many  small  lakes  and  ponds,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Squam  Lake  and  Newfound  Lake:  the  former,  a large 
portion  of  which  lies  in  Carroll  county,  is  celebrated  for  its 
magnificent  scenery.  The  surface  of  Grafton  is  hilly  and 
mountainous.  In  1850  this  county  produced  244,177  bushels 
of  oats:  1,006.237  of  potatoes:  103.601  tons  of  hay,  and 
1.278.984  pounds  of  butter.  The  quantity  of  oats,  hay,  and 
butter  was  each  the  greatest  produced  by  any  county  in  the 
state,  and  the  quantity  of  potatoes  the  greatest  produced  by 
any  county  in  the  United  States.  The  Boston.  Concord, 
and  Montreal  Railroad,  a bianch  of  which  connects  with 
Bristol,  passes  through  the  county,  and  the  Northern  New 
Hampshire  Railroad  intei-sects  the  southern  part.  Capitals, 
Haverhill  and  Plymouth.  Pop.  42,266. 

GRAFTO.N,  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  incorpo- 
rated. March  9th.  1852.  Pep.  111. 

GRAFTO.N,  a post-township  in  Grafton  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  Northern  Railroad,  44  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Con- 
cord. Pop.  1150. 

GRAFTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Windham  co.. 
Vermont,  90  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier.  Soapstone  of  an 
excellent  quality  is  found  here  in  great  abundance.  Cassi- 
meres  are  manufactured  to  some  extent.  Pop.  1154. 

GRAFTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Worcester  co., 
Massachu.setts.  40  miles  W.S.W.  of  Boston.  The  S.  part  of 
the  township  is  traversed  by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
Railroad  and  Blackstone  River  and  the  .N.  part  by  the  Bo.s- 
ton  and  Worcester  Railroad,  from  which  a branch  road,  4 
miles  in  length,  diverges  to  Milbury.  The  latter  railroad 
has  two  depots  in  the  township,  and  the  former,  one.  On  a 
branch  of  Blackstone  River  is  situated  .New  England  Village, 
with  valuable  water-power,  and  extensive  cotton  mills.  There 
is  a beautiful  village  in  the  centre  of  the  township  with  about 
1460  inhabitants,  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufactui-e  of 
boots,  shoes,  and  leather.  In  this  business.  Grafton  ranks' 
as  the  fourth  town  in  the  state.  The  village  contains  3 
churches,  an  academy,  4 stores,  and  the  Grafton  post-office. 
Abfuit  ^ a mile  W.  on  the  same  stream  with  New  England 
I'illage  is  Centre  Village,  the  seat  of  the  Kingsbury  Cotton 
Mills,  running  40  looin.s.  Here  is  also  a grist  mill  w’ith  two 
run  of  stones,  and  a saw  mill.  In  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town- 
ship, on  the  Blackstone  is  the  thriving  manufacturing 
village  of  Saundersville.  the  seat  of  extensive  cotton  mills. 
On  another  portion  of  the  Blackstone  is  a cotton  mill  with 
60  looms,  known  as  Fi.sher’s  Mills:  and  near  where  the  Black- 
stone  receives  the  above-mentioned  stream,  there  is  a 
village,  known  as  Farnum  s Vil.age.  Pup.  of  township,  4317. 

GRAFTON,  a j)ost-townshii)  of  Rensselaer  co..  New  York, 
20  miles  N.K.  of  Albany.  Pop.  3930. 

G RA  ETON,  a post-village  of  Taylor  co..  West  Virginia,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  loO  miles  S.E.  of  Wheel- 
ing. Free  jiop.  891.  See  Appendix. 

GRAFTO.N.  a post-vill.age  and  township  in  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Lorain  co..  Ohio,  on  the  railroad  from  Cleveland 
toColuinbu.s,  andat  the  terminus  of  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo 
Rail  road.  »ti5  miles  S.W.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  1165. 

GRAFTO.N,  a post-office  of  .Monroe  co..  Michigan. 

GRAFTON,  a post-village  of  Jersey  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Mississii)pi  River, about 84  miles  S.W.  of  Springtieid.  P.  1266. 

GRAFTON,  a township  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois.  P.  1073. 

GRAFTON,  a post-village  of  Ozaukee  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  .Milwaukee  River,  22  miles  N.of  .Milwaukee. 

ORAF'fO.N,  a township  of  Ozaukee  co.,  Wisconsin.  P.  1782. 

GRAF'TON,  a village  of  Canada  West,  CO.  of  Northumber- 
land. on  the  past  road  from  Kingston  to  Toronto,  38  miles 
S.W.  of  Belleville,  and  about  7 miles  from  Cohourg.  It  con- 
tains 8 .saw  mills.  2 flour  mills,  and  a hotel.  Pop.  about  300. 

GRAF'l'ON  CE.NTRE.  a post  village  of  Grafton  co..  New 
Hampshire,  about  45  miles  N..N.4V.  of  Concord. 

GRAFTON  ISL.\ND.  the  most  N.  of  the  Bashee  Islands, 
Philippiiies.  East  .\rchip dago. 

GR.\  ETON,  TEMPLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

GRAFTO.N  UNDERW'OOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northampton. 

G RAG  LI  A,  griPv^.  a town  of  Piedmont,  division  of  Turin, 

8 miles  N.E.  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  2875. 

QRAGN.\NO.  gr.in-y^bio.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Napoli,  2 miles  E.  of  Castel-a-Mare.  Pop.  7206 


GRAHIAM,  a post-village,  capital  of  Al.amance  co.,  Notti 
Carolina,  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  about  58  milei 
W.N.W.  of  Raleigh.  It  has  7 stores. 

GRAHAM,  a small  village  of  Guilford  co..  North  Carolina 

GRAHAM,  a small  village  of  Orange  co..  North  Carolina. 

GRAHAIM,  a post-office  of  Independence  co..  Arkansas. 

GRAHAM,  a post-township  of  Jefferson  co..Indiana  P 1442 

GRAHAM,  a post-office  of  Nodaway  co..  Missouri. 

GRAHAM  ISL.\ND.  Mediterranean.  See  Ferdin.^NDE.A,. 

GRAH.4.M  LAND,  a tract  of  elevated  land,  in  the  Antarc- 
tic Ocean,  stretching  frimi  lat.  ti3°  to  68^  S.,  and  Ion.  61°  to 
68°  W.  Discovered  by  Biscoe  in  1832. 

GRAHAM’S  CREEK  or  GRAHAM’S  FORK,  of  Indiana, 
rises  in  Ripley  county,  and  enters  the  Muscatatuck  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  Washington  co. 

GRAGIA.MSTOM'N.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew, 
3 miles  S.E.  of  Paisley. — Grahamstovvn  is  the  name  also  of 
suburbs  of  Glasgow  and  Falkirk. 

GRAHA.M  S TOWN,  a town  in  the  E.  part  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  South  Afiica,  cajiital  of  division  Albany,  in  a val- 
ley about  25  miles  from  the  ocean.  Lat.  33°  19'  S.,  Ion.  26° 
31'  E.  Pop.  in  1845  estimated  at  6000.  In  point  of  import- 
ance it  is  the  second  town  in  the  colony.  It  has  spacious 
stoi'es.  a handsome  Roman  Catholic  church,  Wesleyan  and 
other  chapels,  a Protestant  church,  in  which  is  a monument 
to  Colonel  Graham,  .several  tanneries,  breweries,  barr.acks, 
and  3 weekly  newspapers.  A military  road  extends  from  it 
to  the  Tarka  district  N.E.,  and  a post  road  W.  to  Port  Eliza- 
beth. Uitenhage.  George.  Zwellendam.  and  Cape  Town. 

GRAHAM  S TURNOUT,  a post  office  of  Barnwell  district, 
South  Carolina. 

GRA'HAMSViLLE,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  New 
York.  26  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

GRAUI.\MTON,  a post-village  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. about  115  miles  MC.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

GRAHAMTON.  a village  of  .Meade  co.,  Kentucky,  at  the 
falls  of  the  Otter  Creek,  about  36  miles  S.W.  of  Louisville. 
It  has  1 or  2 churches,  and  a manufactory  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods. 

GR  AMI  AM  VILLE,  a post-office  of  York  co..  Pennsylvania. 

GRAIIAMYTLLE  or  GRAII  AMSVl  LLE.  a post-village  in 
Beaufort  di.«trict.  South  Carolina.  126  miles  S.  of  Columbia. 

GRAIGUE,  gr.'lg.  a town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster.  Queen’s 
county,  forming  a suburb  of  Carlow,  with  whi.-h  town  it 
communi -ates  by  a bridge  across  the  Barrow.  Pop.  1675. 

GR.\1GUE.  a town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kilkenny,  also  cn 
the  Barrow.  5 miles  S.  of  Goresbridge.  Pop.  2248. 

GR.\IN  C0.\.ST,  West  Africa,  is  that  portion  of  Guinea, 
W.  of  the  Ivory  coast,  and  extending  between  lat.  4°  and  7° 
N..  and  Ion.  7°  and  11°  E.  It  comprises  most  part  of  the 
territory  of  Liberia  belonging  to  the  United  States,  hut  no 
other  Christian  settlements  of  importance.  See  Guinea. 

GR.AINE,  ISLE  OF.  an  island  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Kent,  formed  by  the  Thames,  Medway,  and  Yantlet 
Creek,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  M’.  of  .Sbeppey,  and  H 
miles  W.  of  Sheerness.  Area,  3160  acres  of  marshy  pasture, 
protected  by  embankments.  Pop.  337. 

GRAINGER.  See  Gr^noeh.  a co.  of  Tennessee. 

GR.ATNS'RY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

GR  AIN’/TIIORPE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

GRAIT.NEY,  a village  of  Scotland.  See  Gretna. 

GRA.JAL  DE  CAMPOS.  gri-udP  di  k^m-poce^  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  35  miles  S.E.  of  Leon.  Pop.  12.33. 

GR  AJ  EIIU,  grd-zhVhoo'.  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Ma- 
ranhao.  after  a course  of  240  miles,  joins  the  Miarim. 

GRAJEWO.  gr,i-yA-wo',  a small  town  of  Poland,  province, 
and  25  miles  S.W.  of  Augustowo.  on  the  Lyck.  Pop.  1206. 

GRAM.\T.  gr.l'mdL  a town  of  France,  department  of  Lot, 
27  miles  N.E.  ofCahors.  on  the  Alzon.  Pop.  in  1852.  3995. 

GRAMMTCHELE,  grimme-kaMA,  or  GR ANMICIIELT, 
griin-me-kAMee,  a town  of  Sicily,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Catania. 
Pop.  7900. 

GRAMMONT.  grAm'mANo/,(Flemish  Ge,pradxherfie.n.,  nA'rAds- 
bARo'en.)  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  on 
the  liender,  2H  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  7364.  It  was 
founded  and  originally  fortified  in  1068:  it  has  a college, 
manufactures  of  cotton  varn.  lace  linen  and  woollen  fabrics, 
paper,  and  snuff,  bleaching  and  dye-works. 

GRAMPIANS,  gram'pe-anz.  a celebrated  mountain  chain 
in  Scotland,  forming  the  natural  rampai-t  which  separates 
the  Highlands  from  the  Lowlands.  Their  limits  may  be 
.eaid  to  stretch  from  the  W.  coast  of  Argyleshire  ami  Dum- 
bartonshire north-eastward  across  the  island,  terminating 
on  the  E.  and  N.E.  coast  of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and 
Banff,  in  two  branches,  running  on  each  side  of  the  river  Doe 
General  aspect  wild  and  ru  rged.  espeoially  on  the  N.  side; 
on  the  S.  acclivity  the  slopes  are  gentler,  the  pasture  finer, 
and  the  numerous  defiles  which  indent  the  range  often  pre- 
sent scenes  of  the  most  romantic  beauty.  The  streamg 
flowing  from  the  N.  side  are  mostly  affluents  of  the  Find- 
horn,  Spev.  Don,  and  Dee:  those  on  the  S.  join  the  Forth, 
Tay,  and  South  Esk.  The  loftiest  summits  are  Ben  Nevis, 
Ben  Maedhui.  Cairngorm.  Cairntnul.  Scbihallion.  Ben  Aven, 
Ben  Lawers.  Ben  %lore.  and  Ben  Lomond.  The  name  Gram- 
pians is  not  used  by  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Britain  It 
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18  doriTed  from  the  Mons  Grampius,  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
in  his  “ A«:ri(;ola.” 

GIIAMPIA  'S,  a mountain  ran<re  of  Australia,  in  Victo- 
ria. stretching  cre.scent-wise  N.  and  S..  between  lat.  3ti°  52' 
and  37°  38'  S..  and  Ion.  142°  25'  and  142°  47'  E..  bounding 
eastward  the  basin  of  the  Glenelg  and  its  affluents.  Height 
of  .Mount  William,  its  loftie.st  peak,  4500  feet. 

GKAM'PION  HILLS,  a post-office  of  Clearfield  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

GKA.M/POUN^D.  a municipal  borough  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Cornwall,  parish  of  Creed  on  the  Fal.  here  crossed 
by  a fine  stone  bridge,  (whence  the  name  Grandpant,  i.  e.. 
‘‘  gieat  bridge.’’)  14  miles  N.E.  of  Falmouth.  Pop.  607.  This 
obscure  place  sent  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
until  disfranchised  for  gross  bribery  in  1824. 

GRAN,  grin,  (Hun.  Guram,  goh'rlm';  Slav.  TTrrm.  ron.) 
a navigable  river  of  North-western  Hungary,  joins  the  Dan- 
ube oppo.site  Gran,  after  a winding  course  of  130  miles. 

GRAN,  grdn.  (Hun.  E^ztergnm.  S.s^t^a'gom' ; anc.  Sfn'ga- 
nium?)  a royal  free  city  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of 
same  name,  with  a steam-packet  station  on  the  Danube,  op- 
posite the  influx  of  the  Gran,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Huda.  Pop. 
about  12.000.  It  was  once  the  finest  city  of  Hungary,  and 
is  still  the  residence  of  its  yirince-primate.  The  chief  edi- 
fice is  a superb  new  Cathedral  in  the  Italian  style,  begun  in 
1.821.  and  though  unfinished,  the  most  magnificent  modern 
building  in  Hungary,  occupying,  with  the  Archbishop's  Pa- 
lace and  Chapter-house,  a preciydtous  height,  formerly  the 
siteofa  fortress.  Gran  has2other  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
a Greek  church,  town  and  council  halls,  an  ho.spital  for  poor 
citizens,  and  a Homan  Catholic  gymnasium.  Its  inhabit- 
ants weave  and  dye  woollen  goods,  but  its  trade  is  chiefly 
iu  wine. 

GRAN,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Grane. 

GR.AN.A,  grln'yd.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Corunna,  and  near  the  mouth  of  its  harbor,  on  the 
river  Ferrol.  Pop.  1580. 

GR.A.NA,  grd'nd.  a village  of  Piedmont,  division  of  Ales- 
sandria. province  and  10  miles  S.  of  Casale.  Pop.  136.3. 

GRAN.\D.A.  grd-ndMa.  (Sp.  pron.  grd-ndb)d;  anc.  JHiberi? ; 
L.  Grunuta;  Vr.  Grmade,  greh-ndd  0 a city  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  capital  of  a province,  and  formerly  of  a kingdom 
of  its  own  name,  beautifully  situated  partly  on  two  spurs  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  partly  on  the  flat  between  them 
forming  the  extremity  of  the  rich  plain  of  Vega,  and  on  the 
Genii;  lat.  37°  18'  N.,  Ion.  3°  50'  W.  Its  site  being  about 
2415  feet  above  the  sea.  and  snowy  mountains  forming 
the  back  ground,  the  city  possesses  an  air  of  deli{'ious 
freshness  even  in  the  hottest  seasons:  the  sky  is  generally 
serene,  and  the  whole  district  abounds  in  scenery  of  great 
beauty  and  grandeur.  In  the  time  of  the  .Moors.  Granada 
was  surrounded  by  lofty  walls.  Hanked  by  1030  towers, 
and  was  entered  by  20  gates.  'J’he  most  of  these  have  dis- 
appeared, with  the  exce])tion  of  a small  portion  of  the  N. 
enclosure,  still  in  tolerable  pre.«ervation.  and  consequently 
the  town  is  now  open.  It  is  divided  into  four  quarteis — 
Alhambra,  a celebrated  fortress  and  palace,  occupying 
one  of  the  hills;  Albaicin.  a suburb  occupying  another: 
Antequeruela,  another  suburb,  the  residence  chiefly  of 
the  working  classes,  and  the  town  proper,  covering  the 
space  between  the  two  hills,  and  extending  into  the  plains. 
Fountains  and  gardens,  spacious  .squares,  and  hand.some 
mansions,  are  seen  in  many  quarters,  and  even  where  the 
houses  are  of  an  inferior  description,  their  antiquity  and 
oriental  structure  make  it  impossible  to  view  them  without 
interest,  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  streets  are  extremely 
narrow  and  tortuous.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are 
the  Alhambra,  an  immense  .Moorish  structure,  of  rather  for- 
bidding exterior,  but  within  gorgeous  almost  beyond  de- 
scription. partly  remaining  as  the  .Moors  left  it.  with  its 
splendid  Court  of  Lions,  so  called  from  the  beautiful  foun- 
tain in  its  centre,  supported  by  12  lions,  surrounded  by  a 
gallery  resting  on  120  pillars  of  white  marble,  and  partly 
occupied  by  an  unfinished  palace,  commenced  by  Charles 
V.;  the  Cathedral,  a heavy  and  irregular  building,  pro- 
fusely ornamented,  and  surmounted  by  a dome  resting  on 
12  arches,  and  containing  in  the  a(ijoining  royal  chapel, 
among  its  numerous  fine  monuments,  those  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  The  Church  of  Nuestra  Schora  de  las  Angus- 
ti.is,  with  two  beautiful  towers,  and  splendid  high  altar; 
Church  of  8an  .lose,  a modern  edifice:  the  old  Carthusian 
Convent,  finely  situated  on  a height  in  the  suburbs,  and 
adorned  with  fine  paintings  by  Cano.  .Murillo,  and  Morales; 
the  Monastery  of  St.  (Jeronimo,  founded  bv  the  great  Cap- 
tain (Jon/.alo  de  Cordoba,  whose  remains  lie  deposit  'd  in  a 
splendid  mausoleum  contained  in  its  church : theGeneralife, 
a beautiful  Moorish  palace,  surrounded  by  fountains  and 
gardens;  the  Epi.scopal  Palace,  the  General  Hospital,  Col- 
lege. &c. 

The  manuractures  of  silk  and  of  sail-cloth,  once  very  im- 
portant. were  almost  extinguisht'd  by  the  loss  of  Spanish 
America,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Spanish  fleet:  and  the 
only  manufacture  now  deserving  of  notice,  is  that  of  coar.se 
woollens,  still  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  in  the 
suburbs  of  Albaicin.  'The  trade  is  insignificant.  Granada 
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is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  the  residence  of  a captain-general, 
and  of  civil  and  military  provincial  authorities,  and  tne  seat 
of  several  courts  of  law,  though  it  has  lately  lost  the  most 
important  of  all,  the  supreme  court  of  appeal,  by  its  remo 
val  to  Albacete.  It  was  first  founded  by  the  Moors  in  the 
tenth  century,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  lllilr’ri,  and  be- 
longed to  the  kingdom  of  Cordova.  In  1235,  it  became  the 
capital  of  a new  kingdom,  and  attained  to  almost  matchless 
splendor.  Its  population  at  this  period  has  been  estimated 
as  high  as  700.000.  In  1491.  it  remained  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  mustered  60,000  men  to  defend 
itself  against  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  had  now  arrived 
airainst  the  town,  the  flower  and  strength  of  their  united 
kingdoms,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  1492.  The  great  body 
of  its  inhabitants  still  were  Moors,  and  its  prosperity  con- 
tinued almost  without  diminution  till  1510.  when  the  decree 
was  issued  for  expelling  the  Moors  from  all  parts  of  Spain, 
upon  which  it  sunk,  and  has  never  recovered,  rup.  iOo,678. 

GR.ANADA,  an  old  province,  and  formerly  a kingdom  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  bounded  on  theS.  by  the  Mediterranean. 
Area.  4354  square  miles.  Pop.  427 ,'250.  Caidtal,  Granada. 
'I'he  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  last  possession  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  was  conquered  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1492. 

GR.\N.4DA,  grd-n^'dl.  a city  of  Central  America,  state, 
and  .30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  N.IV.  shore 
of  the  lake.  Pop  10  000.  (?)  It  is  well  built,  having  hand- 
some streets  and  public  edifices:  the  latter  comprise  several 
fine  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  a flourishing  trade  in  cocoa, 
indigo.  Nicaragua  wool,  and  hides,  which  are  exported  in 
flat-bottomed  boats  by  the  lake  and  river  San  .Juan,  to  the 
harbor  of  San  .Tuan  del  Norte,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

GRANADA.  NEtV.  See  New  Granvda. 

GR.4N.ADELL.4.  grd-n3-D^Py^.  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  17  miles  S.E.  of  Lerida.  N.  of  the  Ebro.  Pop.  1714. 

GRANADILL.A.  grd-nd-DeePyS.  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  70  miles  N.  of  Caceres,  with  a chateau  and  fine  gardens 
of  the  Duke  of  .Alva.  Pop.  434. 

GRAN.ADTLLA.  a town  in  the  Spani.«h  colony  of  the  Ca- 
naries. on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  Pop.  2563. 

GRAN'ARD'.  a market-town  and  parish  oflreband.  in  Lein- 
ster. CO.  of  Longfn-d.  -59  miies  AV.N.IV.  of  DuHin.  Pop.  of 
town.  2408.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Forties  family. 

GR.WATULA.  gr3-nii-too/lii.  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  13  miles  S.E.  of  Ciudad  Ileal,  l^p.  1972.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Raldomero  Espartero.  Regent  of  Spain. 

GRAN  BRETAl^A  or  GRAN  BRETTAGNA.  See  Great 
Britvix. 

G R AN'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts.  It  gives  the 
title  of  marquis  to  the  elde.st  .son  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

GRANGIY,  a po.st-township  of  Essex  co.,  Vermont,  45 
miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  132. 

GRANBY,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Hampshire  co., 
Massachusetts.  100  miles  \V',  by  S.  of  Boston.  It  has  seve- 
ral factories  and  mills.  Pop.  907. 

GRANBY,  a post-township  of  Hartford  co..  Connecticut, 
on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroad.  15  miles 
N.N.'VV.of  Hartford.  This  township  contains  the  celebrated 
Simsbury  mines,  formerly  used  as  a prison.  It  has  several 
factories  and  mills.  Pop.  1720. 

GRANBY,  a township  of  Oswego  co..  New  York,  on  the 
Oswego  River.  24  miles  N.W.  ofSyracu.se.  Pop.  4'')57. 

GR  .AN'BY.  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Shefford. 
50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Montreal,  and  48  miles  from  Sherbrooke.  It 
contains  several  stores,  and  2 sawand  grist  mills.  Pop.1.302. 

GR-ANBY  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Oswego  co.,  New 
York,  about  25  miles  N.W.  of  Syracuse. 

GRA.N  C.AN.ARIA.  See  Canary  Island. 

GRAN  CHACO,  a region  of  South  America.  See  CnACO. 

GRAND.  grftNO.  a marKet-town  of  France,  department  of 
Vosges.  9 miles  \V’.  of  Neufehateau.  Pop.  1314. 

GR.AND,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  445. 

GRAND.A.S-DE  SALIME.  gr4nM4s  di  sd-let4m.'\,  a village 
of  Spain,  province,  and  54  miles  W S.W.  of  Oviedo.  P.  1426. 

GRA.ND  BANK.  See  Newfoundland. 

GRAND  BLANC,  grand  blank,  (Fr.  pron.  grftxo  blftNo.)  a 
post-village  and  township  of  Gene.see  co.,  .Michigan,  on  the 
Detroit  and  Saginaw  Road,  about  50  miles  N.AV.  of  Detroit. 
Pop.  1291. 

GRAND  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Panola  co..  Tex.a.s. 

GRA.ND-BORNAND.  gr6N«-br>R'n5NO'.  a village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States.  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  .Annecy.  Pop.  214-3. 

GRAND'BOROUGIl.  a parish  of  England,  co..  of  Bucks. 

GR.ANDBORGI’GH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  W-rwick 

GRAND-BOURG,  gr(\No'-hooR/.  a town  of  France,  dv'pait- 
ment  ofCreuse.  arrondissement  of  Gueret.  Pop.  2tti4. 

GRAND-BGURG.atown  in  the  Antilles.  See  BouR0,GR^Nr 

GRA.ND  CAILLOU.  (k^h'yoo'.)  a bayou  of  Terre  Bonne 
parish.  Louisi.ina.  commeiues  near  P.ouma.  and  fl  >wiiig 
south-westward  throucrh  I^ake  Caillou.  enters  the  Gulf  -f 
Mexico.  It  is  navigable  for  small  boats.  'The  lako  is  TO 
miles  long,  and  3 or  4 xvide. 

GR.AND  C.ANAL.  in  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.s.  of  Dubliu, 
Kildare,  and  King's,  proceeds  from  Dublin  westw.ird,  and 
joins  the  Shannon  near  Baiiacher.  Length, 
breadth  at  surface,  40  feet ; depth,  6 feet.  It  h.as  a br^ cch 
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27  miles  in  lenjith.  to  A thy,  where  it  joins  the  Barrow  River, 
and  oth»^r  branches  to  Ballinasloe,  Portarliniton,  Mount- 
mellick,  &c.  Be^jun  in  17ti5,  and  completed  at  a total  cost 
of ‘i.UOO.OOOZ.  Annual  amount  of  tolls.  -lO.UOOi. 

GRAND  CANARY.  See  Canary  Island. 

GRAND  CAVR,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  parish.  Louisiana. 

GRA.ND  CH  AMP.  •icr6N«-shdN<''.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  .M  irbihan,  8 miles  N.N.VV'.  of  Vannes.  Pop.  5‘2:S3. 

GRAND  COT  RAU,  grdNd  ko'to',  a posLvillage  of  St.  Landry 
parish,  Louisiana. 

GRAND  COTR  PRAIRIE,  grixd  Kot  pr.Uree.  a po.st-vil- 
iage  of  Perry  co.,  Illinois,  65  miles  S.S.VV'.  of  Vandalia. 

GRANDCOUR,  gr5N«'kooRt,  a villaue  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  Vaud,  near  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  28  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Lausanne.  Its  old  castle  was  once  a residence  of  the  Bur- 
gundian kinsrs. 

GRAND  DRTOUR.  (dA-toor',)  a thriving  post-village  of 
Ogle  co.',  Illinois,  on  Rock  River,  166  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Spring- 
field. 

G R ANDE,  or  GRANDE-ILIIA.  See  Ilha-Grande. 

GRANDR,  or  GRANDR-RIO.  See  Rio-Grande. 

GRANDR-ANSR,  gr6Nd-6Ns^  a village  and  parish  of  Mar- 
tinique. on  its  N.  coast,  15  miles  N.  of  Port  Royal. 

GRANDR  BRRT.\GNE.  See  Great  Britain. 

GRANDR-CHARTRRUSE,  LR.  leh  gr8N«-shaR'truz',  a fa- 
mous monastery  of  France,  department  of  ls8re,  in  the  Alps, 

14  miles  N.  of  Grenoble,  in  a picturesiiue  situation,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  o.323  feet  above  the  sea.  and  very 
difficult  of  access.  It  was  founded  in  1084 ; but  the  pre.sent 
building,  which  is  of  vast  extent,  waserected  in  1676.  In  1826 
it  was  restored  to  its  original  destination  : and  a few  years  ago 
it  was  inhabited  by  33  Carthusian  monks,  and  18  servitors. 

GRANDR  CHUTE,  Wi.sconsin.  See  Appleton. 

GRANDE  CHUTE,  grand  shoot,  a township  of  Outagamie 
co..  Wisconsin.  Po]).  772. 

GRAND  ECORE,  (A'kdrt,)  a post-office  of  Natchitoches 
parish.  Louisiana. 

GRANDR-ILHA.  See  Ilh.a-Grande. 

GRANDE-PAROISSE,  LA,  1^  gr8.\«-paR'w3ss',  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  3 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Montereau.  Pop.  1256. 

GRANDR-RIO.  See  Rio  Grande. 

GRANDRS  VRNTRS.  LES,  lA  grSNO  v8Nt,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-Iuferieure,  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Dieppe,  with  2013  inhabitants. 

GRANDE-TRRRE,  West  Indies.  See  Guadeloupe. 

GRAND  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Newton  co.,  Missouri. 

GRANDFATHER  MOUNTAIN,  of  North  Carolina,  is  an 
isolated  mass  of  land,  rising  N.N.E.  of  Mount  Mitchell,  to 
the  height  of  5788  feet  above  the  .sea. 

G RAIS  D-F'ON TAIN  E,  gr6N‘='f6N®'tain^  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Vosges,  arrondissement  of  St.  Die.  P.  1623. 

GRAND  GLAZE,  a post-office  of  .lacksnn  co.,  Arkansas. 

GRAND  GULF,  a post-village  of  Claiborne  co..  Mi.ssi.ssippi, 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  2 miles  below  the  mouth  of  Black 
River,  and  60  miles  above  Natchez.  It  contains  a town- 
ball.  2 or  3 churches,  a market-house,  a Masonic  lodge,  and 
eeveral  steam  mills.  A considerable  quantity  of  cotton  is 
shipped  here.  I'op.  in  1860,  about  800. 

G RAND  IIA'VE.N,  a thriving  post-town,  capital  of  Ottowa 
CO..  Michigan,  is  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  Grand  River,  at 
its  entrance  into  Lake  Micliigan.  93  miles  M'.  by  S.  of  Lans- 
ing. The  river,  which  is  here  350  yards  wide,  forms  the 
best  harbor  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake.  The  water  is  from 

15  to  30  feet  in  depth,  and  the  capacity  of  the  harbor  is  suf- 
ficient for  500  vessels.  A light-house  has  been  erected  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  Steamboats  from  Chicago  and 
other  ports  toncli  here  daily.  It  is  the  W.  terminus  of  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad. 

GRAND  HILL,  a village  of  Orange  co..  North  Carolina. 

GRAND  ISLAND,  situated  in  the  Niagara  River,  having 
its  lower  extremity  about  4 miles  above  Niagara  P’alls. 
Length,  between  8 and  9 miles:  greatest  breadth.  6 miles. 

GRAND  ISLAND,  a postrtovvn.sliip  of  Erieco.,  New  York. 

GRAND  ISId'I,  a county  forming  the  N VV.  extremity  of 
Veimont,  has  an  area  of  about  77  S(iuare  miles.  It  con.sists 
of  a number  of  islands  in  the  nortliern  part  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain, and  the  southern  part  of  a peninsula  lying  between 
the  lake  (including  Mis.si.s(jue  Bay)  and  the  Richelieu  River. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  fertile.  'Ihis  county  is 
regarded  as  producing  the  finest  apples  in  the  state.  It  is 
tiaversed  in  the  N.  part  by  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad. 
Organ! '.ed  in  1802.  Capital,  Nortli  Hero.  Pop.  4276. 

GR.aND  isle,  a post-township  of  Grand  Isle  co.,  Ver- 
mont, m the  N.  part  of  the  island  of  South  Hero,  in  Lake 
Champlain,  50  miles  N.W.  of  .Montpelier.  It  would  appear 
that  South  Hero  being  the  largest  island  in  Lake  Chain- 
plain.  was  originally  called  Grande  Isle  ("‘Great  Island”)  by 
the  French,  whtuce  probably  originated  the  .mine  of  the 
townshjp  as  well  as  the  county  of  Grand  Isle.  Pop.  708. 

GR.VND  ISLE,  Miihigan,  in  Lake  Superior,  near  the  S. 
«Uore.  Length,  about  15  miles;  greatest  breadth.  7 or  8 
miles.  Between  it  and  the  mainland,  on  the  S.E.,  is  Grand 
Itle  Bay,  on  the  shore  of  which  are  the  famous  “ Pictured 
/locks  ” 
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GRAND  .TUNCTION,  a station  of  Mas.sachusetts.  at  the 
union  of  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  with  the 
Norwich  and  IVoicester  Itailroad.  1 mile  from  Worce-ster. 

GRAND  L.4KE,  on  the  E.  border  of  .Maine,  communi- 
cates with  the  St.  Croix  River.  Length,  about  15  miles 
greatest  breadth,  4 or  5 miles. 

GR.A.ND  L.AKE.  a post-village  of  Chicot  co.,  Arkansas,  on 
the  Mississippi,  about  24  miles  by  land  S.  of  Columbia.  Is 
has  a landing  for  steamboats. 

GRA.ND  LEDGE,  a post-office  of  Eaton  co.,  Michigan. 

GI!  AN'D-I.I  EU,  grdNO-le-uh',  a lake  of  France,  department 
of  Loire-1  nferieure.  6 miles  S.W.  of  Nantes.  Length.  8 miles 
average  breadth,  4 miles.  It  receives  the  Boulougne  and 
Ognon  Rivers,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Loire  by  the 
Achenau.  all  navigable. 

GRAND  LIGN E,  grand  leen  or  gr^xd  leex,  a station  on 
the  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  Canada  East, 
near  St.  .John’s. 

GRAND-LUefi,  grftNO-lli'sA/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Sarthe,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Le  Mans.  Pop.  "2316.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1786,  but  has  been  rebuilt,  and  has  an  ac- 
tive trade. 

GRAND  MANAN.  (man-anL)  orMENAN,  (men-an'.)  an 
island  off  the  N.E.  part  of  Maine.  Length.  20  miles:  avei  age 
breadth,  about  5 miles;  coast  deeply  indented,  affording 
numerous  fine  harbors.  In  1850,  there  were  at  the  vari.ms 
stations  in  the  i.sland,  118  fishing  vessels  and  boats,  manned 
by  473  men. 

GRAND  MARSH,  a po.st-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin. 

GRAND  MOUND,  a post-office  of  Thurston  co.,  Utah  Ter- 
ritory. 

GRANDOLA.  grln-do'ld.  a town  of  Portusral,  province  of 
E.stremadura,  on  the  Davino,  49  miles  S.E.  of  Lisbon.  P.2185. 

GRAND0LL.\,  grdn-doPli.  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Alemtejo.  "29  miles  S.S.K.  of  Setuhal.  Pop.  "2000. 

GRAND  PRAIRIE,  (pra/ree.)  a post-township  in  the  N. 
part  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  488. 

GRA.ND  PRAIRIE,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio. 

GRAND  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co..  Arkansas, 

GRAND  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

GRAND-PRl^I,  gr8x<=-prA,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ardennes,  on  the  .4ire,  -30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mezieres.  P.  1300. 

GRAND  R A PHDS,  a city,  capital  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan,  is 
finely  situated  on  the  rapids  of  Grand  River,  40  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  60  miles  MLN.W.  of  Lansing.  It  is  handsomely 
built  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  has  a pleasant  and 
healthy  situation,  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  river  and 
country.  The  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  R R.  passes  through 
it.  Grand  Rapids  is  tlie  secoml  city  of  the  state  in  popula- 
tion, and  a place  of  much  activity  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Large  steamboats  run  daily  from  this  place  to  Grand 
Haven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  they  connect  with 
the  lake  steamers:  and  a smaller  boat  ascends  from  the 
head  of  the  rapids  to  Lyons,  which  is  about  50  miles  distant 
by  water.  Salt  and  gvpsum  of  good  quality  are  found  here; 
limestone  and  pine  lumber,  and  other  materials  for  build- 
ing, are  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Nearly  60  manufactories 
were  in  operation  here  in  1864.  The  river  at  this  place  is 
about  300  yards  wide,  and  falls  18  feet  in  the  course  of  a 
mile,  producing  an  amount  of  hydraulic  power  that  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  state.  Grand  Rapids  contains  12 
churches,  2 banks,  and  several  seminaries.  Two  daily  and 
1 weekly  newspapers  are  issued  here.  Settled  in  1833,  and 
incorporated  in  1850.  Pop.  8085. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Wood  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  M iscoiisin  River,  125  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Madison.  The  village  lias  2 churches.  9 stores,  1 
newspaper  office,  and  4 saw-mills.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  lumber  business.  Total  pop.  lOOO. 

GRANDRIEU.  grtoc'dre-uhL  a villacre  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Lozere.  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mende.  Pop.  1504. 

GRAND  RIVER,  of  Louisiana,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween St.  Martin’s  parish  on  the  W..  and  Iberville.  Ascen- 
sion, and  Assumption  on  the  E.  It  communicates  with 
Atchafalaya  bayou  o’n  the  N..  and  with  Lake  Chetimaches 
at  tlie  S.E.  extremity  of  the  latter. 

GRAND  RIVER,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  flows  into  Lake  Erie,  in  Lake  co.,  about  3 miles 
from  Painesville. 

GRAND  RIVER,  of  Michigan.  ( IFa.s/dewnnq  of  the  In- 
dians.) an  affluent  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  not  exceeded  in 
length  or  volume  by  any  river  which  traverses  the  penin- 
sula. Its  branches  ri.se  in  Washtenaw  and  Hillsdale  coun- 
ties. and  after  a course  of  a few  miles  unite  near  Jack.son. 
The  river  then  Hows  in  a general  N.W.  direction,  with  many 
windings,  to  Lyons,  in  Iowa  county,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Maple  River.  From  this  point  it  pursues  a general 
westerly  course,  and  enters  the  lake  at  Grand  Haven,  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  270  miles,  and  it  is  about  320  yards 
wide  near  its  mouth.  The  harbor  formed  by  its  mnu.’F  is 
the  best  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula.  Large  steamboats 
navigate  the  river  daily,  from  the  lake  to  Grand  Rapias,  ft 
distance  of  40  miles,  and  a smaller  boat  ascends  .^0 
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limestone  rork,  which  extends  about  miles  along  the 
ch?t.nel.  with  a descent  of  18  feet,  affording  abundant  water- 
Dowtr.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Jackson,  Lansing, 
and  Grand  Hapids. 

GJtAND  KIVER,  of  Missouri,  an  affluent  of  the  Missouri 
River,  is  formed  by  two  small  branches,  the  East  and  West 
Forks,  which  unite  in  Gentry  county.  It  Hows  S.E.  through 
Daviess  and  Livingston  counties,  and  then  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  Carroll  and  Chariton,  until  it  enters  the  Mi.s- 
Bouri.  30  miles  above  Glasgow.  The  lower  part  of  the  chan- 
nel is  navigable  for  small  boats.  Branches. — The  East  and 
West  Forks  rise  near  the  N.  border  of  the  state,  and  pursue 
a .southerly  course.  The  Crooked  Fork,  which  is  properly 
an  affluent,  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  Iowa,  and  Howing  south- 
ward. enters  Grand  River  in  Livingston  county,  a few  miles 
S.W.  of  Chillicothe. 

GRAND  Iin'ER,  of  Missouri,  rises  near  the  W.  frontier 
of  the  state,  and  Howing  S.E.,  falls  into  the  Osage  in  Benton 
county,  a few  miles  from  Warsaw. 

GRAND  RIVER,  a branch  of  the  Colorado,  rises  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  near  Long’s  Peak,  and  flowing  nearly 
S.W.,  joins  Green  River  after  a course  of  about  .300  miles. 

GRAND  RIVER,  a po.st-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa. 

GRAND  SA/LINE,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  Nation,  Ar- 
kan.sas. 

GRAND-SERRE,  LE,  leh  grSxo-saiR,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Drome.  25  miles  N.E.  of  Valence.  Pop.  1088. 

GRANDSON  or  GRANSON,  gr8N«'sANo',  (Ger.  Gransee, 
grdn'sA',)  a small  decayed  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Vaud,  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel.  20  miles 
N.  of  Lausanne.  Near  it.  March  3,  1476.  the  Swiss  defeated 
the  Burgundians,  under  Charles  the  Rash,  with  great  loss. 
Pop.  830 

GRAND  SPRING,  a small  village  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin. 

GRAND  TRAV'ERSE,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of 
Michigan,  bordering  on  Grand  Ti'averse  Bay  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Pop.  in  18()0,  1286. 

GRAND  TRAVERSE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Grand  Tra- 
verse CO.,  Michigan,  on  a hay  of  the  same  name. 

GRAND  TRAVERSE  BA\^  Michigan,  near  the  N.  end  of 
the  Lower  Peninsula,  extends  S.E.  from  Lake  Michigan. 
Length,  near  .30  miles;  greatest  breadth,  7 or  8 miles. 

GRAND  VIEW,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extre- 
mity of  Washington  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River.  Pop.  1801. 

GRAND  VIEW,  a post  office,  Spencer  co.  Indiana. 

GR.\ND  VIEW,  a post-village  and  township  in  Edgar  co., 
Illinois.  12  miles  S.W.  of  Paris.  Pop.  1513. 

GRAND  VIEW,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Louisa  co., 
Iowa,  8 miles  N.  of  Wapello.  Population  in  1860,  1360. 

GRAND  VIEW,  a post-office  of  Richland  co.,  W’isconsin. 

GRA.ND'VILLE.  a thriving  post-village  of  Kent  co.,  .Michi- 
gan. on  the  S.  bank  of  Grand  River,  at  the  mouths  of  Buck 
and  Rush  Creeks,  8 miles  beloM'  Grand  Rapids  City.  The 
river  is  navigable  by  steamboats  of  the  first  class  as  high  as 
this  place.  The  creeks  afford  water-power,,  by  which  a large 
quantity  of  lumber  is  manufactured  from  the  extensive 
“ pinerie.s’’  in  the  vicinity.  Laid  out  in  1835. 

GRANDVILLE,  a small  village  of  Effingham  co,,  Illinois, 
on  the  National  Road,  4 miles  W.  of  Ewington. 

GRANDVILLIERS  or  GRANVILLIERS,  gr6N«'vee'yA/,  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  17  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Beauvais.  Pop.  1861. 

GRANE,  GRAN,  gr3n,  or  QUADE,  kwAd.  (Arab.  El 
Kueit.  ^1  kwrlt,)  a seaport  of  Arabia,  district  of  Lahsa,  on  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  lat.  29°  2.3'  N..  Ion.  47°  57'  E.  It  is  inhabited  by  nu- 
merous rich  merchants,  who  trade  to  the  Red  Sea.  and  to 
Sinde.  Guzerat.  and  other  parts  of  India.  Pop.  about  8l)00. 

GRANG.ERDE,  grdn-ydR/dMi.  a village  of  Sweden,  laen, 
and  33  miles  S.W.  of  Falun,  with  extensive  iron-works. 

GRANGE,  a village  of  Switzerland.  See  Grenchex. 

Glt.-INGE.  grdxzh.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Vosges.  12  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Die.  Pop.  1335. 

GRANGE.  gr.Anj,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  16  miles 
S.IV.  of  Banff.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  “grange”  of  the 
abbots  of  Kinloss. 

GRANGl'l,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Armagh. 
Several  sm.iller  Irish  parishes  have  this  name. 

GRANGECMOUTH.  a seaport  town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stir- 
ling. on  the  Carron,  11  mites  S.S.E.  of  Stirling.  Pop.  1488. 
It  has  a custom-house  and  bank,  extensive  quays  and  ware- 
houses. a dry-dock,  a good  harbor  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet 
of  water,  establishments  fur  sliip  building;  exports  of  corn, 
wool,  the  manufactures  of  Stirling,  and  the  products  of  the 
great  Carron  iron  foundry;  and  imports  mostly  of  timber, 
hemp.  flax,  and  tallow  from  the  Baltic.  Registered  shipping 
In  1H47.  7329  tons. 

GR.VNGER,  graiiPjer,  (often  imnroperly  written  GRAIN- 
GER,) a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  'I’ennessee.  has  an  area 
estimated  at  330  S(iuare  miles.  Clinch  River  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  N.W..  and  llolston  River  on  the  S.E.  'I'he 
surface  is  elevated,  and  is  traversed  by  Clinch  Mount.ain. 
Steiirnbo.ats  navi-ate  the  H 'lston  on  the  border  of  this 
county.  The  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad  passes  about 
6 milos  from  the  S.  border  of  this  county.  A plauk-road 
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is  also  projected  through  it.  Clinch  Mountain  contains 
abundance  of  iron-ore  and  other  minerals.  Capital,  Rut- 
ledge. Population,  10,962,  of  whom  9897  were  free,  and  lObo 
slaves. 

GRANGER,  a post-township  of  Alleghany  co.,  New 
York.  10  miles  N.  of  Angelica.  It  has  an  academy.  Pop. 1257. 

GRANGER,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Medina  co-, 
Ohio.  Pop.  1025. 

GRANGEIUVILLE,  a post-village  of  Saratoga  co..  New 
York,  35  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

GRANGERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Georgia, 
about  90  miles  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

GRANUCUS,  or  OSTROLA.  os-trofld.  a small  but  famous 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  enters  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. after  a N.E.  course  of  perhaps  60  miles.  On  its  banks 
Alexander  the  Great  gained  his  first  decisive  victory  over 
Darius,  b.  c.  334. 

GRANGTE,  a village  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  50  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Peoria. 

GRANGTEVILLE,  a thriving  po.st-village  of  Edgefield  dis- 
trict. South  Carolina,  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad.  126 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Charleston,  and  11  miles  E.  of  Augusta. 
The  situation  is  remarkably  beautiful.  A creek,  Howing 
through  the  place,  furnishes  excellent  water-power,  which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

GRANJA  DE  TORRE-IIERMOSA,  LA,  lA  gr^n'ni  dA  toa'- 
RA-^R-muLsA.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  35  miles  S.  of 
Badajos.  Pop.  2500. 

GRANJ.A,  LA.  See  San  Ildefonso. 

GRAN  MICIIELI.  See  Grammichele 

GRAN  NANA,  grAn-nA/n6h\  a village  of  Hungary,  about 
75  miles  E.S.E.  of  Presburg,  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to 
Pesth. 

GRANNOCH,  LOCH,  loK  grAn'noK,  a lake  of  Scotland, 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  Length,  about  3 miles ; breadth, 
half  a mile.  It  is  extremely  deep,  and  abounds  with  the 
finest  trout  and  char. 

GRANOLLERS  DE  VALLS,  grAn-nol-yaiRst  dA  vAls,  or 
GRANOLLERS  DEL  VALLES,  grAn-nol-yaiRs'dAl  vAl'yAs,  a 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Barcelona. 
Pop.  30  *2.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  sandals. 

GRASfON.  grAn-yoiP,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
about  30  miles  from  Logroho.  Pop.  1077. 

GRANOZZO.  grA-not/so.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
in  Piedmont.  6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Novara.  Pop.  1300. 

GRANS,  gr^NO.  a village  of  France,  department  ofBouches- 
du-Rhone,  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Aix.  Pop.  1780. 

GRAN  SASSO  DTTALIA.  See  Corno,  Monte. 

GRANS'DON,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

GRANSDON,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

GRANSEE,  grAn'sA',  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, 43  milos  N.N.E.  of  Potsdam.  Pop.  2600.  It  has  a 
monument  to  Louisa,  late  Queen  of  Prussia. 

GRAxNSON,  a town  of  Switzerland.  See  Grandson. 

GRANS^TON,  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

GRAN'r,  a county  in  the  N.part  of  Kentucky,  has  an  area 
e.stimated  at  200  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Eagle  River, 
an  affluent  of  the  Kentucky.  The  surtace  is  undulating; 
the  .soil  is  good  and  well  timbered.  The  county  occupies  the 
Dry  Ridge,  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Licking  from 
tho,se  of  the  Kentucky  River,  The  Trenton  limestone  un- 
derlies this  division  of  the  state.  Organized  in  1820.  aiid 
named  in  honor  of  Colonel  John  Grant,  an  early  settler  of 
Kentuck}’.  Capital,  Williamstown.  Pop.  8356,  of  whom 
7660  were  free,  and  6. >6  slaves. 

GRANT,  a county  situated  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  In- 
diana, contains  420  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Mis- 
si.ssinewa  River.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  was  occu- 
pied a few  years  ago  by  dense  forests  of  large  timber.  'I’he 
soil  is  extremely  fertile.  Organized  in  1831,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Samuel  and  .Moses  Grant,  who  were  slain  in  battle 
by  the  Indians  in  1789.  Capital,  Marion.  Pop.  15,797. 

GRAN'f,  a county  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Wiscon- 
sin, bordering  on  Illinois  and  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  1224 
S(iuare  miles.  The  Mi.ssi.ssippi  forms  its  boundary  on  the 
S.W.,  and  the  IVi.sconsin  on  the  N.W.  It  is  drained  also  by 
the  Platte.  Grant.  Blue,  and  Fevre  Rivers.  'The  surface  is 
diversified  by  prairies  and  woodlands,  and  pre.sents  a suc- 
cession of  ridges  and  valleys.  'The  former  consist  of  lime- 
stone. and  are  traversed  by  fissures  which  contain  an 
abundance  of  lead  and  zinc.  The  soil  Is  excellent.  'J’he  S. 
pai-t  of  the  county  is  represented  as  one  vast  lead  mine, 
which  has  produced  more  than  six  million  pounds  of  lead 
in  a year.  The  county  is  liberally  supplied  with  water- 
power. The  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  Du  Chien  Railroad 
passes  through  the  northern  j)art  of  this  county.  Oigan- 
ized  in  18.36.  Capital,  Lancaster.  Pop.  31,189. 

GRAN'T,  a post-ollice  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana, 

GRAN'l'A,  a river  of  England.  See  Cam. 

GRANT'CHE'TER,  apari.sh  of  England,  co. and 2)^ miles 
S.S.W.  of  Cambriilge.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  <'aiio- 
buriluiii,  the  original  seat  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 

GRAN'l’UAM,  graut'am,  a parliamentary  and  municipaJ 
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borough,  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.,  and  23  miles 
S.S.W.  or  Lincoln.  Pop.  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  in 
1851,  10,873.  It  consists  chietiy  of  four  nearly  parallel  and 
some  minor  streets,  and  has  a church,  a fine  edifice  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  a spire  273  feet  in  height,  and 
many  costly  monuments,  and  a grammar  school  in  which 
Sir  Isa.'ic  Newton  received  his  early  education.  Other  chief 
buildings  are  several  dissenting  chapels,  the  Guildhall. 
Bomugh  Jail.  Union  Work-house,  and  a neat  theatre.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  malting  and  export  of  corn,  and  import 
of  coal  by  a canal  connecting  the  town  with  the  Trent.  It 
sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

GHANT11.A,M.  a parish  of  Canada  West,  district  of  Nia- 
gara, on  the  S.  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  30  miles  S.  of  Toronto. 

G RANTGl  .\.M,  a post-township  of  Sullivan  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, 35  miles  N.W.  of  Concord.  It  contains  numerous 
ponds,  and  a noted  mineral  spring.  Pop.  U-t6. 

GHA.N'TMiY  H.\l!BOR,  an  inlet  of  Behring  Strait,  in  Rus- 
sian America,  immediately  E.  of  Port  Clarence,  is  10  miles 
in  length.  2^  miles  across,  generally  from  2^  to  3 fathoms  in 
depth,  .-.nd  supposed  to  communicate  with  a large  inland  lake. 

GRAXn'OWN,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  on 
the  Spey,  22  miles  S.  of  Forres. 

GRANT  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin, 
flows  into  the  Mississippi. 

GRANT’S  BOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Campbell  co.,  Ten- 

GR.\NT'S  CREEK,  a post-office,  Switzerland  co..  Indiana. 

GRANT’S  LICK,  a village  of  Campbell  co.,  Kentucky. 

GRANTS'VILLE,  a po.st-office  of  Alleghany  co..  Maryland. 

GR A.NTSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Coweta  co..  Georgia,  on 
the  .\tlanta  and  Lagrange  Railroad.  52  miles  S.W.  of  Atlanta. 

GR.\..\T'VILLE,  a post-village  of  N’oi-folk  co..  Massachu- 
setts. on  the  Bo.ston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  13  miles  from 
the  former. 

GR.\ NEVILLE,  grSNo'veeP.  (anc.  Grav novum?)  a fortified 
seaport  town  of  France,  department  of  Manche.  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bosq.  at  the  foot  of  a rocky  promontory,  projecting 
into  the  English  Channel.  30  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Lo.  Lat.  of 
the  light-house.  48°  50'  7"  N..  Ion.  1°  35'  57"  W.  It  has  a 
strong  citadel,  a custom-house,  a fine  granite  mole  enclosing 
a small  harbor,  a Gothic  church,  hospital,  and  public  baths. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a commercial  tribunal,  and  a school  of  navi- 
gation. and  the  residence  of  a commissary  of  maiine.  Its  in- 
habitants are  mostly  engaged  in  cod,  oyster,  and  whale  fishe- 
ries. which  last  employs  800  hands.  It  has  also  some  trade 
with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  exports  eggs,  &c.  to  England.  It  was  burned  by  the 
British  in  1H95,  and  besieged  by  the  Vendeans  in  1793.  Pop. 
in  1852. 10.035. 

GRA.N'^VILLE,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Virginia,  has  an  area  estimated  at  750  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Tar  River,  and  also  drained 
by  several  creeks  which  flow  S.  into  the  Neuse.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  or  billy  ; the  soil  is  fertile.  In  1850  this 
county  yielded  3,420,884  pounds  of  tobacco,  the  greatest 
quantity  produced  by  any  county  in  the  state.  Sandstone 
underlies  a large  part  of  the  surface.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad.  Capital,  Oxford.  Formed 
In  174(5.  and  named  from  the  title  of  the  proprietor,  the  Earl 
of  Granville.  Pop.  23,396,  of  whom  12,310  were  free,  and 
11,086  slaves. 

GR.^NVI  LLE.  a post-town.ship  of  Addison  co.,  Vermont, 
on  the  Rutland  and  Washington  Railroad,  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Montpelier.  Pop.  720. 

GRANVILLE,  a township  of  Hampden  co.,  Ma.ssachusetts, 
100  miles  W.S.W.  of  Boston.  It  has  manufactures  of  pow- 
der. leather.  Ac.  Pop.  1385. 

GRAN  VI  LLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Washington 
co..  New  York,  on  the  Albany  and  Rutland  Itailroad.  68  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Albany.  The  village  has  3 or  4 churches,  about 
half  a dozen  stores,  and  perhaps  lOO  dwellings.  Pop.  of  the 
township.  3474. 

GRA.NVILLE,  a post-township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 16  miles  W.S.W.  of 'Towanda.  Pop.  1369. 

GRANVILLE,  a township  of  Mifflin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1221. 

GRANVILLE,  a post-village  of  Monongalia  co..  W.  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Monongahela  River,  56  miles  S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

GRANVIliLE,  a post-village  in  Jackson  co.,  Tennessee. 

GRANVILLE,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township  in 
the  central  part  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  villiige  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Licking  River,  3 miles  N.  of  the  Central  Ohio  Rail- 
road. Granvi.le  is  neatly  built,  and  is  noted  for  its  excel- 
lent educational  institutions.  It  contains  2 female  semi- 
naries, a good  Union  school,  and  Granville  College,  founded 
by  the  Baptists  in  1832;  also  6 churches,  a city-hall,  a bank, 
and  an  iron-foundry.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1282. 

GR.\N  VILLE,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1035. 

GR.VNVILLE,  a post  village  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Mississinewa  River,  65  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis,  has  2 
churches 

G RAN  VILLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Putnam  co., 
Illinois,  6 miles  from  H 'nnepin.  Pop.  1525. 
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GRANVILLE,  a village  of  Livingston  co.,  Missouri,  oi> 
Grand  River,  120  miles  .N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

GRANVILLE,  a po.st-office  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan. 

GRANVILLE,  a post-office  of  Mah.aska  co.,  Iowa. 

GRANVILLE,  a post  township  of  Milwaukee  co..  Wiscon- 
sin. about  10  miles  N. N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  2663. 

GRA.'  VILLIERS.  SeeGRANOviLLliRS. 

GRAO.  VILLANUEVA  DEL.  veeFya  noo-.Vvl  dSl  gri/o,  or 
GRAO  DE  VALENCIA,  gri'o  dA  vd-lSiFthe-l,  a seaport  town 
of  l^pain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalaviar,  4 miles  E.  ol 
Valencia,  of  which  it  i.s  the  port.  Pop.  2736. 

GR.Nl’E  GRGVE.  a post-office  of  Green  co.,  Ohio. 

GRAPE  ISLA.N’D.  a post-office  of  Pleasant  co..W.  Virginia 

GR  Al’G’EN  HALL,  a p.irish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

GR.A.^IUOL.M  or  GRESIHOL.M.  an  i.sland  of  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Pembroke,  in  lat.  51°  43'  54"  N..  Ion.  5*^  28'  45"  W., about 
three-fourths  of  a mile  in  circumfei  ence. 

GRASLITZ.  gi-dsdibs.  GREK  LIS.  grJk'li.s,  orGRADLlCZE, 
grdd-leet/sA.  a town  of  Bohemia,  19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Eger. 
Pop.  4796.  employed  in  cotton-spinning,  paper  mills,  and  in 
manufactures  of  musical  instruments,  looking-glasses.  Ac. 

GR.\S(MERE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M'estnioreland, 
2j  miles  N.W.  of  Ambleside.  Its  \illage  stands  at  the  head 
of  Gra.smere  Lake,  which  is  about  Ij  miles  in  length,  ane 
has  an  island  in  its  centre. 

GRASMERE  HILL  or  GRASMERE  FELL,  a mountain 
of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  E.  of  Crumniock  Water. 
Elevation.  2756  feet. 

GRASG.  (Giasb.)  gnVso'.  an  island  of  Sweden,  at  the  en 
trance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  only  separated  from 
the  mainland,  on  which  the  town  of  Oregrund  stands,  by  a 
narrow  channel,  in  lat.  6u°25'  N.  It  consists  of  a long,  nar 
row  trace,  stretching  S.S.E.  and  N.N.M'.  Length,  about  18 
miles-  aveiage  breadth,  not  more  than  3 miles. 

GRASSA.NO.  grds-sd'no.  a town  of  Naple.s,  province  of 
Basilicata.  25  miles  E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  46(0. 

GRASSA.NG.  grtts-.sE'no.  or  GRAZZA.N'G,  gr^t-sd'no,  a vil- 
lage of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont,  division  of  Ales- 
sandria. on  the  Rotaldo,  about  8 miles  from  Casale.  Pop.  13(0. 

GRASS'BY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  l.incoln. 

GRASSE,  grdss.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Var, 
capital  of  an  arrondis.senient.  23  miles  E.N.E.  of  Draguignan. 
It  is  pictures(}uely  .situated  on  a declivity  facing  the  S.. 
commanding  tine  views,  and  has  a large  Gothic  church,  a 
communal  college.  3 hospitals,  a town-hall,  an  exchange,  a 
theatre,  an  old  tower,  some  Roman  antiquitie.s,  a public 
library  of  5666  volumes,  and  a gallery  of  paintings.  Largv 
(juaMtities  of  perfumery  are  made  at  Grasse.  It  has  also 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  silk  organzine.  linen 
thread,  leather.  liqu*^urs.  and  b'-andy,  and  an  active  trade 
in  fruits  and  oil.  Pop  in  ls52.  11.862. 

GRASSE.  LA,  Id  grd.s.s.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Aude.  15  miles  S.E.  of  Carcassone.  Pop.  1320. 

GR.ASS  HILLS,  a post-village  of  Carrol  co..  Kentucky. 

GRAS'SI.NGTO.N.  a small  market-town  of  England,  co.  of 
York.  West  Riding.  8^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Skipton.  Pop.  1056. 

GRASS  LAK  E.  a flourishing  post-village  and  town.ship  of 
Jackson  co..  Michigan,  on  a small  lake  of  the  .same  name, 
and  on  the  Central  Railroad,  65  miles  W.  of  Detroit.  It 
contains  flouring  mills,  for  which  the  outlet  of  the  lake 
affords  motive-power.  Pop.  about  506 ; of  the  township.  1708. 

GRASS  L.\.\D.  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

GRASS  RIV'ER  rises  in  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Lawrence 
CO.,  New  York.  and.  running  first  N.W..  then  N.E..  falls  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Canton.  Its 
whole  letjgth  is  about  126  miles. 

GRASS  VAL'LEY.  a post-office  of  Nevada  co..  California. 

GRAS'SY  CGVE,  a post-office  of  Bledsoe  co..  Tennessee. 

GRASSY  CREEK,  of  North  Caredina.  rises  in  Granville 
CO.,  and  flows  across  the  N.  boundary  of  the  state  into  Roa- 
noke River. 

GRASSY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Rus.sell  co.,  Virginia. 

GRASSY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Yancey  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

GRASSY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Pendleton  co.,  Kentucky. 

GRASSY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Living.ston  co.,  Missouri. 

GRASSY  PGIN'r,  a post-village  of  Rockland  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  about  100  miles  S.  of  Albany. 
It  has  a steambn;it  landing. 

GRASSY  PGND,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  district, 
South  Carolina. 

GRASSY  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana, 
9 miles  S.W.  of  Corvdon. 

GRASVILLE,  GRAVILLE,  gr.dV-eP,  or  GRASVTLLFL’- 
HEURE.  (luR.)  a village  of  France,  epartment  of  Seine-ln’ 
ferieure.  3 miles  E.N.Fk  of  Havre,  it  has  a curious  church 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  many  pleasant  country  resi- 
dences belonging  to  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Havre.  Pop.  in 
1852.  12  794. 

GRA'TALLOPS,  grd-tdl-yops',  atown  of  Spain,  inCatakniaj 
24  miles  from  Tarragona.  Pop.  1177. 

GRA'I’CHEVSK.A.  grAchfv'skd,a  fort  and  village  of  Ru.ssia, 
government,  and  125  mil8s  N.NV.  of  Astrakhan,  on  the  Volga 

GRA'l'ELEY.  graiPlee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  llanta 

GRATIANOPOLIS.  See  Grenorle. 
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GRATIOT,  ^rasliVot,  a new  county  in  the  S.  central  part 
of  Michigan  lias  an  area  of  about'  b50  square  miles.  It  is 
intensected  by  Piue  and  Maple  Rivers,  and  also  drained  by 
Salt  and  Reavenlam  Creeks.  The  surface  is  unilulating  ami 
well  wooded.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  fertile.  Capital,  Ithaca. 
Pop.  4042. 

GRATIOT,  a post-village  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
National  Road,  42  miles  E.  of  Columbus.  It  contains  3 
churches  iiid  .several  mills. 

GKATTOT.  a post-village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  P.'katonica  River,  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Galena.  Pop.  of 
Gratiot  township,  1006. 

GRA'TIS,  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Preble  co.,  ()hio.  Pop.  2136. 

GRATOTUDE.  a post-office  of  Sussex  co..  New  Jersey. 
GKATS.\.MT7.A.  grit-.sd-nit/.si,  a town  of  Turkey,  Bos- 
nia, 14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Zvornik. 

GKATSA.NTTZA,  a town  of  Turkey,  in  Bo.snia,  37  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Zvornik. 

G K .\T'T.\.\.  a iiost-township  of  Kent  co.,Michigan.  P.1127. 
GilAT'WICll.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

GK.4TZ.  (Gratz.)  or  GRAETZ,  gr^ts.  (Slavonian.  Nimetzki- 
(?nrcZc<^,ne-m6ts'ke-grd-d§ts^)the  capital  city  of  Sty  ria. and  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  AusUdan  Empire,  pictures<iuely 
situated  on  both  .sides  of  the  Mur.  in  lat.  47°  4'  13"  N..  Ion. 
15°  26' E.  Pop.  in  1857,  including  military,  63,176.  With 
its  suburbs,  it  is  about  7 miles  in  circumference,  and  pretty 
well  built,  having  many  good  private  and  .some  fine  public 
edifi  -es.  The  city  proper,  small  and  irregularly  laid  out.  is 
enclosed  by  ramparts  and  a glacis,  which  serve  for  the  prin- 
cipal public  walks.  The  cathedral  has  some  fine  monuments. 
Near  it  is  a chapel  with  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand  II..  and 
heie  are  altout  2d  other  churches.  'Ihe  convict,  the  lai'gest 
pulilic  building  in  Gratz,  formerly  a Jesuits’  College,  now 
serves  for  a school  of  the  university.  The  other  principal 
buildings  are  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Styrian  dukes,  now 
the  governor's  residence,  the  Citadel,  the  Observatory,  the 
new  council-house,  built  in  1807.  the  theatre,  and  Jandluius. 
with  a large  collection  of  ancient  armor.  The  Johauneum. 
“the  pride  of  Gi-atz  and  of  Styiia.”  was  founded  by  the 
Archduke  John  in  1812.  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures  of  Styria;  it  has  rich  museums  of  zoology, 
botany,  mineralogy,  antiquities,  and  coin.s,  a chemical  labora- 
tory, a botanic  garden,  a library  of  15.000  volumes,  and  700 
MSS.,  consisting  of  the  best  European  works,  and  open  to 
the  public,  gratuitous  courses  of  lectures,  and  a reading- 
room  supplied  with  all  the  chief  European  journals.  The 
uuiver.sity.  re-opened  in  1827.  has  a library  of  38.500  printed 
volumes  and  7500  M.SS.,  and  in  1842  it  had  28  professors  and 
942  students.  Gratz  has  a gymnasium,  an  episcopal  academy, 
military  and  numerous  other  schools.  6 hospitals,  and  many 
other  charitable  establishments,  military  magazines,  a jail, 
work  house.  &c..  and  a splendid  abbey  built  by  Frederick  II. 
for  the  Capuchins,  now  serves  for  a lunatic  asylum.  Gratz 
is  the  residence  of  the  military  commandant  for  Styria. 
Illyria,  and  the  Tyrol,  and  of  the  Frince-bishop  of  Leckau  : 
anil  is  the  .seat  of  various  courts.  It  has  manufactures  of 
cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  iron  and  steel 
wares,  rosoglio,  &c. ; a large  trade  in  timber,  iron,  and  seeds, 
and  transit  trade  between  Vienna  and  Triest.  two  large 
annual  fair.s,  aud  a market  well  supplied  with  most  kinds 
of  produce.  It  communicates  by  railways  N.  with  Vienna 
and  S.  with  Cilly,  whence  a line  is  in  progress  (completed  in 
1854  to  Laybach)  to  connect  it  with  Triest.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  Orientalist  Von  Hammer. 

GKATZ  or  GRAETZ.  a town  of  Au.strian  Silesia,  4 miles 
S.  of  Troppau.  on  the  Mora. 

GRATZ.  GRAETZ.  or  GKEDZLACK.  gr&tsMik.  a town  of 
Prussian  Poland.  27  miles  S.W.  of  Posen.  Pop.  3595. 

GRATZ.  (Griitz,)  gr^ts.  or  GRODZISKO  grod-zi.s'ko,  a 
town  of  Pimssia.  province,  and  22  miles  S.W.  of  Posen.  It 
has  a Bernardine  monastery,  and  4 annual  fairs.  Pop.  3321. 

GRATZ,  grats. or  GR ATZ'TOWN,  a po.st-village of Dauphiu 
co.,  F'enn.sylvatiia.  48  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

GRATZ.  a post-office  of  Owen  co.,  Kentucky. 

GRATZEN.  BOHMISCH.  (Bbhmisch.)  bd'mish  grits'en,  a 
town  of  Bohemia.  19  miles  S.E.  of  Budweis.  Pop.  1272. 
GRAUBU.NDEN,  a canton  of  Switzerland.  See  Gni.soNS. 
GR.\UDENZ.  grOw'dJnts,  a fortified  town  of  Western 
Prussia.  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Marien werder,  on  the  Vistula, 
here  crcssed  by  a bridge  of  boats,  2760  feet  in  length.  Pop. 
in  1846,  including  military,  6800.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  a strong  fortress,  a gymnasium,  a high  school,  a 
I utheran  and  a Roman  Catholic  church. 

GRAULHET,  gro'hU.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
r irti.  10  miles  N.E.  of  Lavaur.  on  the  Adour.  I’op.  4125. 

GR.\UN.  gi6wn,  a village  and  parish  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol. 
30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Imst,  near  a lake  of  the  same  name,  and 
more  than  4500  feet  above  the  .sea.  Pop.  736. 

GR.\UPEN.  grfiwtpen,  or  KR.\UPE.\,  krflw^pgn.  a mining 
town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Leitmeritz,  with  the  old  castle 
of  Heinrichsruhe.  Pop.  1408. 

GR-AUS.  grdwce,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  37  miles 
E.  of  Huesca,  on  the  Sera.  Pop.  2400. 

GR-AVE.  grd/vfh,  or  GRAAF,  grif,  a fortified  town  of  the 
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Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  Meuse,  20 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  2486. 

GRAVE  CREEK,,  a post-village,  capital  of  M.arshall  co., 
West  Virginia,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  12  miles  below  A\  heeding.  Big  and  Little  Grave 
Creeks  enter  the  river  here,  leaving  an  interval  of  a mile  in 
width,  on  which  the  village  is  built.  It  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  villages,  of  nearly  e(iual  size,  namely,  Elizabethtown 
and  Moundsville,  the  former  of  which  is  the  seat  of  justice 
The  name  of  the  post-office  is  Grave  Creek.  The  town  con- 
tains a classical  academy.  2 steam  flouring  mills,  and  about 
129U  inhabitants.  Moundsville  derives  its  name  from  the 
■Alammoth  .Mound,  in  the  vicinity,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  states.  Free  pop.  of  both  villaGres.  1086. 

GRAVEDONA,  gri-vA-do'nd.  a market-town  of  Lombardy, 
an  don  the  W.. shore  of  the  lake,  27  miles  N. N.E.  Como.  P.32u0 

GRAVE.  LA.  1^  gr^v,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Hautes-Alpes.  situated  on  a projecting  rock,  Kicked  by  vast 
snowy  heights.  19  miles  N.W.  of  Brian9on.  Pop.  1886. 

GRAV'EL  BANK,  Ohio,  a station  on  the  railroad  from 
Sandusky  to  Dayton,  about  80  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Sandusky. 

GRAVE/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

GRAVELEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

GRAVtEL  HILL.  New  Jersey.  See  Blaikstown. 

GR.A  VEL  HILL,  a post-office  of  Buckingham  co.,  Virginia. 

GRAVEL  HILL,  a post-office  of  McNairy  co..  Tennes.see. 

GRAVELINES,  grdv'leeiP,  a strongly  fortified  seaport 
town  of  France,  department  of  Nord.  on  the  Aa,  near  its 
mouth  in  the  English  Channel.  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Calais. 
It  stands  in  a marshy  plain,  protected  from  the  sea  by  dunes 
or  .sand-hills,  and  which  may  be  laid  wholly  under  water. 
It  has  an  ar.senal,  military  magazines,  and  a military  hos- 
pital. Its  port  is  small  but  convenient,  and  freiiuented  by 
fishing  vessels.  Here,  in  1520.  Henry  A'lll.  met  the  Emperor 
Charles  A'.,  on  returning  to  England  after  his  iuterview  with 
Francis  I.  Pop.  in  1852.  5678. 

GRAVELLONA,  grS-v^l-lohid.  a village  of  Piedmont,  11 
uiiles  S.E.  of  Novara.  Pop.  1914. 

GR.AV/ELLY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Bladen  co..  North 
Carolina.  120  miles  S.  of  Raleigh. 

GR.AVELLY  L.ANDING,  New  Jersey.  See  Port  Repurlic. 

GRAVELLY  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale  co., 
Alabama.  ' 

GRAVEL  PIT,  Ohio,  a station  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Railroad,  17  miles  AV.  of  Cincinnati. 

GRAA’EL  PIT.  a .station  on  the  raih'oad  from  Cleveland 
to  Sandusky,  about  28  miles  AA'.  of  Cleveland. 

GRAA'tEL  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Bradley  co.,  Arkansas. 

GRAA’EL  RUN,  a post-office  of  AVashtenaw  co.,  Aliiliigan. 

GRAA’EL  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co..  A'irginia. 

GRAA'EL  SWITCH,  a station  on  the  Pacific  Railroad.  22 
miles  AV.N.AA'.  of  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

GRA V^ELTHORPE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
AA'est  Riding. 

GRAA’ENDEEL.  grd'ven-drlP,  a village  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince of  South  Holland,  3 miles  S.  of  Dort.  Pop.  928. 

GRA A'EN  H.AGE.  ’S,  Netherland.s.  See  H.aoue. 

GRA'VEN HURST,  LOAVER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Bedford. 

GRAVENIIURST,  UPPER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Bedford. 

GRAVENSTEIN,  gra'ven-stine'.  or  GRAASTEEN,  gra^- 
steen,  a village  of  Denmark,  in  Sleswick,  with  a castle,  II 
miles  N.E  of  flensborg.  Pop.  500. 

GRAWENY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent, 

GRAA'ES,  graivz.  a county  in  the  AA'.  part  of  Kentucky, 
bordering  on  Tennessee,  has  an  area  estimated  at  600  .sijnare 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  Mayfield  s Creek,  and  the  AV.  branch 
of  Clark’s  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  roil 
fertile.  Formed  in  1823.  and  named  in  honor  of  Ma  jor 
Benjamin  Graves,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  river  Raisin. 
Capital,  Mayfield.  Pop.  16,233,  of  whom  13,388  were  free, 
and  2845  slaves. 

GRAA’ES,  a post-office  of  Caswell  co.,  North  Carolina. 

GRAVES,  a post-office  of  Hemp.stead  co.,  Arkan.s.as. 

GRAA'ES  CITY,  a small  village  of  Graves  co..  Kentucky. 

GRAA’ESEND.  graivz'SndL  a municipal  borough,  rjvei- 
port,  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the  righ-t 
bank  of  the  Thames.  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  London.  Pop.  of 
borough,  in  1861,18,776.  The  older  part  of  the  town,  ni>ar 
the  river,  has  narrow  steeets;  the  upper  town  is  more  open, 
and  has  many  tasteful  rows  of  houses  and  detached  \ illas. 
The  summit  of  the  hill,  on  which  it  is  built,  is  crowned  by 
prospect  towers,  commanding  views  of  the  Thames,  and  i>  a 
favorite  place  of  holiday  resort.  Gravesend  has  a free  schoid, 
.some  handsome  endoWd  alm.s-houses,  a battery  on  its  E. 
side,  town-hall,  uidon  work-house,  a commodious  market- 
house.  custom-house,  bank,  numerous  good  baths,  and  libra- 
ries, new  terraces,  and  two  piers  on  the  river,  foiming 
agreeable  promenades,  and  several  public  gardens.  For- 
merly the  trade  consisted  in  siqiplying  ships  with  stores,  ves- 
sels from  London  being  obliged,  until  lately,  to  clear  out 
here.  Its  more  recent  and  still  rapidly  increasing  pi- v 
perity  dates  from  the  establishment  o’  steamboats.  »h  Ji 
run  to  London  in  two  hours,  and  during  summer,  especially' 
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on  Sundays,  brin"  immense  crowds  of  visitors.  Many  also 
of  the  wealthier  class  of  trades-people  reside  here.  A rail- 
way. communicating  with  the  London  and  Greenwich  line, 
unites  with  one  which  passes  through  a tunnel,  upwards 
of miles  in  length,  aud  connects  the  town  with  Hoche.der, 
distant  about  7 miles.  There  is  a ftsrry  across  the  Thames 
to  Tilbury  Fort.  The  town  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  the 
time  of  Hichard  II.  On  its  W.  side  are  the  garden  and  sub- 
urb of  Hosherville. 

GllAVESEND,  a post-township  of  King’s  co.,  New  York, 
bordering  on  the  .\tlantic,  9 miles  S.  of  New  York.  Coney 
Island,  which  forms  a part  of  the  township,  is  a famous 
place  of  resort  for  sea-bathing.  Pop.  1286. 

GRAVES’  FERRY,  a small  village  of  Ohio  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

GK  AYES’  MILLS,  post-ofbce  of  Washington  co.,  Virginia. 

GRAVES’  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

GRAVES’  MOUNTAIN,  a conical  peak  in  Lincoln  co., 
Georgi.a. 

GRA  VESVILLE.  graivz/vil.  a post-village  of  Herkimei'co., 
New  York,  about  80  miles  W.N.W.  of  .Albany. 

GR.AVEZANDE,  gri-veh-zduMeh,  (L. ylre'wa  Omi'ilis?)  a 
village  of  Holland,  8 miles  S.W.  of  the  Hague,  on  the  sand- 
d'lwns  on  the  sea-coast.  Pop.  1346. 

GRAVIN' A.  grd-veebid.  an  episcopal  city  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince. and  35  miles  S.W.  of  Bari,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gravina  River.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  a cathedral,  8 other 
churches,  several  convents,  aud  a college. 

GRAVINA.  gii-vee'nd.  a port  of  Ku.ssian  America.  Lat. 
60°  41'  N..  Ion. '145°  46'  W. 

GR.AY.  grA,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Safine. 
on  the  Saone.  here  bordered  by  a tine  quay.  29  miles  S.W.  of 
Vesoul.  It  has  a communal  college,  public  library,  an  old 
palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  cavalry  barracks,  a remark- 
able water-mill,  and  an  active  trade.  I’op.  in  1852,  7151, 

GBA  Y.  a post-township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Maine,  50  miles 
S.S.W  of  Augusta,  Pop.  1767. 

GRAY  HAWK,  a post-office  of  Owsley  co.,  Kentucky. 

GRAYH.NGHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

GRAY  ROCK,  a post-office  of  'I'itus  co.,  Texas. 

GR.A  YS'BURG.  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  Tennessee. 

GRAY  S COUNTY,  a former  co.  of  Washington  'Territory, 
boundcfl  W.  by  the  Pacific,  now  included  in  Chehalis  co. 

GRAY  S CREEK, a post-office  of  Cumbeilaiid  co..  North 
Carolina. 

GRAY  S CREEK,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa. 

GRAY  S FLAT,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

GRAY  S HARBOR,  Washington  'Ten  itory,  receives  the 
Ohehalis  River  and  communicates  with  the  ocean. 

GR.AY’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Roane  co..  Tennessee. 

GRAY’S  LANDING,  a village  of  Calhoun  co..  Illinois. 

GR.AYSON,  gri'son,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  A'ir- 
ginia,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  contains  349  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Kanawha  River.  'The  Iron 
Mountain  extends  along  the  N.W.  border,  and  the  Blue 
Ri<lge  along  the  S.E.  It  contains  iron  ore.  Organized  in 
1793,  and  named  in  honor  of  a member  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
VP-‘ion  which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution.  Capital. 
Independence.  Pop.  8252,  of  whom  7705  were  free,  and  547 
slaves. 

GRAYSON,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Texas,  bordering 
on  Red  River,  which  separates  it  from  the  Indian  Territory, 
area  910  S(iuare  miles.  The  East  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River 
rises  in  the  county.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  .soil 
is  very  productive.  The  county  contains  extensive  prairies. 
Named  in  honor  of  Peter  W.  Grayson,  a candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  'Texas.  Capital,  Sherman.  Pop.  8184,  of  whom 
6892  were  fi-ee. 

GRAYSON,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Kentucky, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  709  square  miles.  Rough  Creek 
forms  the  N.  boundary,  and  it  is  also  drained  by  Bear, 
Clifty.  and  Caney  Creeks,  affluents  of  Greene  River.  'The 
surface  is  level  and  undulating;  the  soil  is  moderatelv  fer- 
tile. Stone  coal  and  carboniferous  limestone  underlie  part 
of  the  surface.  A great  number  of  white  sulphur  springs 
are  found  near  Litchfield,  the  county  seat.  Formed  in  1810, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  William  Grayson,  United 
States  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Pop.  7982,  of  whom  7631 
were  free,  and  351  slaves. 

GRAYSON,  a post-office  of  Crittenden  co..  Arkansas. 

GRAYSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Carter  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  Little  Sandy  River.  110  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Frankfort,  is 
situs'  . J in  a hilly  region  which  abounds  in  coal  and  iron  ore. 

G’'.AYSON  COUR'T-HOUSE,  of  Virginia.  See  Indepen- 
r.F'-.CE. 

FRAYSON  SPRINGS,  a posLoffice  of  Grayson  co.,  Ken- 
tu  > 

GRAYSON  SULPHUR  (suPfQr)  SPRINGS,  of  Carroll  co., 
Virginia,  on  the  bank  of  New  River.  272  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Richmon'^  These  springs  are  surrounded  by  a hilly  country, 
remarkrtOle  tor  its  .salubrity.  Buildings  have  been  erected 
t'oi  toe  entertainment  of  visjtors. 

GRAYSOU'THEN.  gri-suTH'grn,  a township  of  England, 
CO.  of  Cumberland 


GRAYStPORT,  a small  post-village  of  Yallobu.ffia  cc. 
Mi.ssissippi. 

GRAY’S  THURtROCK,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng 
land,  co.  of  Essex,  on  the  N,  bank  of  the  'Thames,  3 mile,s 
N.W.  of  Grave.send.  Pop.  in  1851,  1713.  'The  town  has  a 
wooden  pier  at  which  steamers  stop,  and  large  bi  ick-worka 

GRAY’S  VAL'LEY,  a post-office  of  'Tioga  co.,  Penn. 

GRAYS^VILLE,  a post-office  of  Herkimer  co..  New  York. 

GRAYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hunterdon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. about  190  miles  W.nf  Harrisburg. 

GRAYSVILLE.  a post-village  of  'Todd  co.,  Kentucky,  194 
miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

GRAYSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  about 
8 miles  S.W.  of  Woodsfield. 

GRAYS'VILLE  or  GRAY'VILLE,  a post-village  of  White 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Wabash  River.  150  miles  S.E.  of  Spring- 
field.  It  has  an  active  trade,  and  is  improving  rapidly.  A 
plank-road.  10  miles  long,  connects  it  with  Albion.  'The 
village  contains  3 churches,  and  3 steam  mills.  Pop.  794. 

GRAZALEMA,  grd-thi-l.Vmi,  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  48  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cadiz.  Pop.  5000.  It  stands  on  a 
steep  rock  in  the  Sierra  of  the  same  name. 

GREAN,  green,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Limerick. 

GREAS'BOROUGII,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

GREASGjEY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.,  and  7 miles  N.W 
of  Nottingham.  Here  are  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Cantilopes.  aud  of  Beauvale  Priory,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. 

GREASY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Floyd  co.,  Virginia, 

GREASY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  'Tennessee. 

GREA'T  and  LI'T'TLE  'TOMBS,  two  small  i.slands  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Kishm,  the  larger  being 
4 or  5 miles  in  circumference.  Near  it,  Nearchus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  anchored  the  fleet  of  Alexander. 

GREA'TA.  a river  of  England.  See  Gk£T.\. 

GREA'T  AUGIHWICK  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  enters 
the  Juniata  River  in  Huntingdon  county. 

GREA'T  BARRIER  ISLAND.  See  Ote\. 

GREA'T  BARRING'TON,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Berkshire  co.,  Ma.s.sachusetts.  on  the  Hou.satonic  River  and 
Railroad,  about  45  miles  W.N.W.  of  Springfield.  The  village 
is  pleasantly  .<ituated  in  the  midst  of  picturesque  scenery, 
and  contains  4 clmrchcs,  2 newspaper  offices,  an  academy, 
and  a l ank.  There  are  also  1 bhist-furnace,  1 paper-mill,  1 
woollen-factory,  and  a cotton-warp-factory.  The  township 
contains  beds  of  iron-ore  and  quarries  of  variegated  marble. 
Great  Barrington  po.ssesses  superior  natural  advantages, 
and  its  manufacturing  interests  are  very  prosperous.  Pop. 
of  the  township.  3871. 

GREAT  BASIN  or  FRE:M0NT  BASIN,  a remarkable  tract 
or  region  situated  in  the  W.  part  of  Utah  'Territory,  between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Wahsatch  Mountains.  It  is 
above  500  miles  in  extent  from  E.  to  IV.,  and  350  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  is  bounded  on  every  side  by  high  hills  or  mountains. 
Only  a part  of  it  has  been  thoroughly  explored : it  is,  how- 
ever. known  to  contain  a number  of  lakes  and  rivers,  none 
of  whose  waters  ever  reach  the  ocean,  being  probably  taken 
up  by  evaporation,  or  lost  in  the  sand  cf  the  more  arid  dis- 
tricts. As  far  as  known,  the  lakes  are  all  salt  except  Utah 
Lake.  See  Gre.\t  S.vlt  L.vke. 

GREAT  BEAR  LAKE.  See  Bear  Lake,  Gre.vt. 

GREA'T  BEND,  a post-villaL'e  of  Jetlerson  co.,  New  York, 
on  Black  River,  about  160  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  It  has  a 
biidge  over  the  river,  and  .several  mills. 

GREA’T  BEND,  a prettily  situated  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Susquehanna  co..  Pennsylvani.i,  the  village  on  both 
sides  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  on  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad,  48  miles  N.  of  Scranton.  The  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad  connects  this  point  with  the  coal 
mines  of  Luzerne  county.  It  is  an  impcmtant  station  on  the 
railroad,  aud  has  an  active  business.  Pop.  1996, 

^ GREA'T  BEND,  a post-office  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio. 

* GREA'T  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Norfolk  co.,  Virginia, 
80  miles  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

GRE.\'T  BRl'TAl.N,  brit't’n,  (Fr.  Gravde  Bretagne,  gr8Nd 
breh-t3a';  It.  Gran  Brettagha,  gr4n  br^t-tSiPya;  Sp.  Gran 
BretuHa,  grSn  brA-tdiPyd;  Ger.  Gross  Britannirn.  groce  bre- 
t3iPne-en:  anc.  AVbion,  afterward.=  Britan'nia  or  Britan/ nia 
M I'jor — major,  i.e.  “greater.”  being  added  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Brittany,  which  wsj"  also  sometimes  called 
Britannia  or  Britannia  Minor,  i.  e. Le.sser  Britain,”)  the 
largest  island  of  Europe,  containing  tbe  countiies  of  Eng- 
land. Wales,  and  Scotland.  Lizard  Point,  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. is  in  lat.  49°  57'  30"  N.,  Dunnet  Head,  in  Caithness, 
the  most  N.  point,  in  lat.  58°  40'  24"  N.  'The  most  E.  point 
is  Lowest  oft.  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  1°  46'  E.  Ion.  The  most 
W.  Airdnamurchan  Point,  in  the  N.  part  of  Argyleshire. 
Scotland,  is  in  6°  13'  W.  Ion.  'The  distance  from  Lizard 
Point  to  Dunnet  Head  is  about  608  miles.  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  island,  from  Land’s  End  to  the  most  eastern 
part  of  Kent,  is  about  311  miles.  Area,  87,903  square  miles. 
'The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1851.  is  20.816,3.'iL 
Great  Britain  contains,  in  all,  84  counties,  of  which  40  belong 
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to  KTigland,*  12  to  Wales,!  ^2  to  Scotland.^  Great 
Brifaiii  and  Ireland  form  together  what  is  termed  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  which  London  is  the  capital.  The  le- 
gislative power  is  vested  in  the  Parliament,  coTisisting  of  the 
King,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  IIou.se  of  Commons.  For 

further  particulars,  see  British  Empire. Adj.  Brit'ish; 

iuhah.  Bhit'on. 

GREAT  BUTTE  DES  MORTS.  (Imte-dA-moR,)  a lake  in 
Winnebago  co.,  Wisconsin,  an  expansion  of  the  Neenah 
River,  about  .'ij  miles  long,  and  from  1 to  2 miles  wide.  The 
name  is  derived  from  mounds  in  the  vicinity,  called  buttes 
des  itKirts.  or  ‘‘  hills  of  the  dead,”  on  account  of  their  contain- 
ing, as  it  is  said,  the  bones  of  Indians  .slain  in  battle. 

GREAT  C.\PTAIN’S  ISLANDS,  three  in  number,  are  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  S.  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  On  the 
westernmost  is  a fixed  light. 

GRKAT  CROSS'INGS,  a posUvillage  of  Scott  co..  Kentucky, 
on  North  Elkhorn  River,  13  miles  E.  of  Frankfort,  has  1 
church,  and  over  100  inhabitants. 

GRE.\T  EGG  HARBOR,  a bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  S.E. 
coast  of  New  .lersey,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same 
name.  Lemrth,  5 miles;  breadth,  from  i to  4 miles. 

GRK.Vr  EGG  HARBOR  RIVKR,  of  New  Jersey,  rises  in 
Camden  count}',  flows  S.E.  through  .\tlantic  county,  and  en- 
teis  Great  Egg  Ilarbor  Bay.  The  whole  length  is  estimated 
at  about  00  miles.  It  drains  a level  and  sandy  tract,  covered 
with  pine  forests  and  is  navigable  by  sloops  to  May’s  Landing. 

GRKAT  E/QUINUNK'  CREEK,  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. flows  into  the  Delaware  River. 

GREAT  FALLS,  a flourishing  posUvillage  of  Strafford  co., 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Salmon  Itiver,  which  here  affords 
great  water-power,  34  miles  E.  of  Concord.  The  village  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Great  Falls  and  Conw.ay 
Railroad,  with  a branch  3 miles  long  connecting  the  village 
with  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railmad.  It  contains fi church- 
es, 2 banks,  a savings  bank,  a town-lmll,  a high-school.  7 
cotton-mills,  and  about  40  stores.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Great 
Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  whose  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cottons  of  various  kinds  are  said  to  be  the  most 
extensive*  in  the  state.  Pop  cliout 

GREAT  FISH  BAY,  South-western  Africa,  is  an  inlet  of 
the  Atlantic.  Lat.  10°  30'  2"  S.,  Ion.  11° 47'  E. 

GREAT  FISH  RIVER,  a considerable  river  of  Southern 
Africa.  Cape  Colony,  rises  in  the  Sneeuwbergen,  (Snowy 
Mountains.)  flows  tortuously  S.S.E.  thromrh  the  districts  of 
Somerset,  Albany.  &c.,  and  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  near  lat. 
3'5°  2o'  S.,  Ion.  27'^  E..  after  a S.E.  course  estimated  at  230 
miles.  Its  affluents  are  the  Graak,  Tarka.  and  Little  Fish 
Rivers.  A bar  at  its  mouth  renders  it  inaccessible  except 
by  boats. 

GREAT  FISH  RIVER,  or  THEW-EE-CHOH,  a river  of 
British  North  America,  rises  in  Sussex  Lake,  on  the  N E. 
side  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  after  a tortuous  N.E. 
course,  enters  an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  lat.  67°  7' 31" 
N.,  Ion.  94°  39'  45"  IV. 

GREAT'FORD,  or  GRET^FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Lincoln. 

GRE.AT'HAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham.  6^ 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  on  the  railway  thence  to 
Hartford.  The  hospital  of  God  in  Greatham.”  founded  and 
endowed  with  the  manor  by  a l)ishop  of  Durham,  in  1272. 
now  supports  a master,  chaplain,  and  13  brethren.  It  has 
very  handsome  buildings  and  grounds  beautifully  laid  out. 

GRE.\TH.A\l.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

GRE.\TH  AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

GREAT  H.AM'LET.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

GRE.\T  ISL.A.ND.  the  largest  of  the  Fnrneaux  Islands,  in 
Bass’ Strait,  between  Australia  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Its 
Length,  f.om  N.to  S.,  4U  miles;  bieadth,  12  miles. 

G RE.AT  ISLA.ND.  the  largest  island  in  Cork  Harbor,  Ire- 
land. Length.  4}  miles;  breadth,  3 miles.  Pop.  10.6S1.  It 
h.is  a fertiie  soil,  beautiful  scenery,  and  many  handsome 
villas. 

G RE.AT  ISL.AND.  an  islet  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co..  and 
3 miles  .N.E.  of  AVexford.  on  the  N.  side  of  Wexford  Harbor. 

GRK.AT  I.'^L.A.ND,  at  the  entrance  of  Portsmouth  Harbor. 
New  ILampshire,  near  the  S.VV.  side.  On  its  E.  point  is  a 
fixed  ligiit.  91)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  43°  3'  30" 
N.,  Ion.  70°  43'  W. 


* Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks  (or  Buckinghamshire, ) Cambridge, 
Chester  (or  Cliesliire,)  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derby,  Devon, 
Dorset,  Durham,  Essex,  Gloucester.  Hants  (or  Hampshire,)  Here- 
ford, Hertford.  Huntingdon,  Kent.  Lancaster,  (or  Lancashire,) 
Leicester,  Lincoln,  .Middlesex,  .Monmouth,  Norfolk,  Northainp- 
toii.  Northumberland,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Rutland,  Salop  (or 
Shropshire,)  Somerset,  Stafford,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  War- 
wick. Westmoreland,  Wilts,  Worcester,  and  York. 

t Anglesey.  Brecon  (or  Brecknoi-kshire.)  Cardigan,  Caermar- 
theu,  Caernarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Glamorgan,  .Merioneth,  Mout- 
goinerv.  Pembroke,  and  Radnor. 

^ Aberdeen,  Argyle  (or  .Vrgyll.)  Ayr,  Banff.  Berwick,  Bute. 
Caithness.  Clackmannan.  Dumbarton.  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  El- 
gin (or  .Moray,)  Fife,  Forfar,  Haddington,  Inverness,  Kincardine, 
Kinross,  Kirkondhrigtit,  Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Nairn.  Orkney, 
and  Shetland.  Peeble.s,  Perth,  Renfrew,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Rox- 
burgh, Selkirk,  Stirling,  Sutherland,  and  Wigtown. 
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GREAT  KANAWHA,  (ka-naw'wa.)  (called  NEW  R1  VER 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.)  a river  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  has  its  sources  in  Ashe  county  of  the  for- 
mer state,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain. Flowing  N.E.,  it  enters  Virginia,  and  breaks  tbrougt 
the  Iron  Mountain  on  the  N.  border  of  Grayson  county. 
After  crossing  Pulaski  county,  it  a.ssumes  a N.W.  course,  and 
traverses  several  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  known  by 
the  local  names  of  Walker’s.  Peter's,  and  Greenbrier  .Moun 
tains.  Below  the  passage  of  the  latter  ridge,  the  river  flows 
through  Fayette  county  to  the  mouth  of  Gauley  River, 
which  enters  it  from  the  right.  The  Kanawlia  here  attains 
a width  of  500  yards,  and  takes  tiie  name  of  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha. The  falls,  which  occur  abaut  two  miles  below  the 
junction,  are  .somewhat  remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty, 
and  form  the  limit  of  navigation.  The  whole  stream  is  pre- 
cipitated over  a ledge  of  rocks  22  feet  in  height.  Continu- 
ing a N.W.  course,  the  river  flows  through  a hilly  region 
abounding  in  salt  springs  and  stone  coal,  passes  by  Charles- 
ton. and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant.  Above  the 
mouth  of  Gauley  River,  it  hears  the  local  name  of  New 
River.  The  whole  length  is  e.stimated  at  4()0  mile.s.  and  the 
area  drained,  including  its  affluents,  according  to  Darby,  is 
10.800  square  miles.  It  is  navigated  by  ste.amboats  in  all 
sta'xes  of  water,  from  its  mouth  to  the  falls  at  Gauley  Bridge, 
a distance  of  more  than  lOO  miles. 

G RE.AT  MILL8.  a post-office  of  St.  Mary’s  co.,  Maryland. 

GREAT  OG  EECHEE  RIVER.  See  Ogeechee. 

GREAT  OHOOPEE  RIVER.  See  Ohoopee. 

GREAT  (or  SAN'DY)  POINT,  the  N.  extremity  of  Nan- 
tucket Island.  Ma.ssachu.setts.  It  contains  a fixed  light  70 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  41°  23'  20"  N.,  Ion. 
70°  3'  W. 

GREAT  POND,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co..  Maine. 

GREAT  S.ALT  LAKE,  Utah  Territory,  is  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  Great  Basin,  more  than  k)0  miles  from  the 
Pacific:  being  intersected  by  the  41st  parallel  of  N.  latitude, 
and  between  the  112th  and  113th  meridians  of  W.  longitude. 
Length,  about  70  miles:  breadth,  about  30  miles.  The  sui- 
face  of  this  lake  is  42(I0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  .sea.  Its 
waters  are  a satui  ated  .solution  of  common  salt.  Utah  Lake, 
distant  88  miles  in  a S.E.  direction,  is  connected  with  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  by  the  Utah  or  Jordan  River.  The  waters 
of  this  lake  are  fr-t-sh. 

GREAT  S.ALT  LAKE,  city  and  county.  See  Salt  Lake. 

GREAT  SLAVE  LAKE.  (Vr.  Lae  de  L’Esclave,  Ilk  deh  les'- 
kllv',  “Lake  of  the  Slave.”)  an  extensive  lake  of  British 
North  America,  situated  between  lat.  60°  4o'  and  63'  N.,  and 
lun.  109°  30' and  117°30'M'.  'fhe  shape  is  very  irregular, 
Fjength  from  E.  to  W.,  300  miles ; greatest  breadth.  60  miles. 
The  shores,  oti  its  N.  side  especially,  are  precipitous  and 
rugged,  and  it  contains  many  rocky  and  wooded  i.slands. 
It  receives  from  the  N.E.  the  surplus  waters  of  Aylmer  and 
Artillery  Lakes,  and  from  the  S.  those  of  Lake  Athabasca 
by  the  Slave  River;  it  discharges  its  own.  by  the  Mackenzie 
River  into  the  An  tic  Ocean.  It  is  wholly  frozen  over  foi 
six  months  of  the  year. 

GREAT  SLAVE  R1  VER.  of  British  North  America,  formed 
by  the  Peace  River,  after  it  is  joined  by  Stony  River  from 
Lake  Athabasca.  It  enters  Great^  Slave  Lake  on  its  S.  side, 
by  two  nuiuth.s,  near  Fort  Resolution.  Total  cour.se.  30() 
miles.  'I'he  shores,  in  many  parts,  are  well  wooded.  In  its 
upper  part  it  is  interrupted  by  rapids  and  falls;  its  lower 
course  is  throinrh  an  alluvial  region. 

GREAT  SOUTH  BAY,  New  York,  on  the  S.  side  of  Long 
Island,  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  from  half  a mile  to  5 
miles  wide.  It  is  partly  separated  from  the  ocean  by  Great 
South  Beach,  which  is  between  30  and  40  miles  long,  having 
Fire  Island  Light  house  on  its  IV.  end. 

GREAT  VALLEY,  a pn.st-village  and  township  of  Catta- 
raugus CO..  New  York,  at  the  junction  of  a creek  of  the  same 
name  with  the  Alleghany  River,  where  the  former  is  crossed 
by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Raiiiajail,  4a  miles  S.  E.  of  Dun- 
kirk. 'I'he  Indian  Reserve,  in  which  tlie  village  is  situated, 
is  about  30  miles  long  and  I mile  wide,  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  Alleghany  River.  The  reserve  belongs  to  the  Seneca 
Indians,  of  wliom  tliere  are  about  700.  'I'he  railroad  passes 
thnnigh  it  for  ahont  12  miles.  Poj).  1525. 

GREAT  WALL.  See  China,  page  445,  Histnry, 

GREAi'  W KS'l'ERN.  a post-villajre  of  Armstrong  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. on  the  Alleghany  River,  about  212  miles  W.iS.W. 
of  Harrisburg,  is  the  seat  of  extensive  iron-works.  'I'be 
name  of  the  post-office  is  Brady’s  Bend. 

GRE.AT  Wi)RKS.  a post-village  of  Penobscot  co..  Maine, 
on  the  Penoliscot  River,  about  80  miles  E.  of  Augusta. 

GKE.AT'IVOR'I’H.  a parishof  England. co.of  Northampton. 

GREBE,  grieh.  or  GRl  FT,  grift,  a .small  river  of  Holland, 
falling  into  the  Rhine  2 miles  E.  of  Khenen. 

GKEBK.NSTEIN.  gr.Vben-stine',  a town  of  Germany,  in 
Hesse-Ca.ssel.  province  of  .'8 ieder-Hessen,  on  the  railway  from 
Eisenach  to  Karlshafen,  11  miles  N.N'.W.  of  Cassel.  Pop. 
2455.  It  has  an  active  litien  trade. 

GRECIA  or  GRflCE.  See  Greece. 

GREDING.  giA'ding,  a small  town  of  Bavaria,  31  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  1U75. 
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GREECE,  srt!).  (Gr.  'EXAa«.  TMlns;  L.  Gr(vfcm  ; Fr.  Orecp., 
grAa  or  tirSs;  Sp.  Grecia,  ^r,Vthe-3;  It.  Gre.da,  ^nl'che-d; 
Qer.  gree^Ken-ldnt';  Arab,  and  Turk.  h’nom.)ii 

kingdom  in  the  S.E.  of  Europe,  between  lat.  3(>o  23'  and  39° 
13'  N.,  Ion,  20°  Wand  2t'i°  E..  .separated  from  'furkey  on  the 
N.  by  an  irregular  line  whirh  stretclies  between  tlie  Gulf  of 
Arta,  on  the  W..  and  the  Gulf  of  Volo  on  the  E..  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mount  Othrys;  and  bounded  on  all  other  sides  by 
the  sea — the  Ionian  See  on  the  \V..  the  .Meditei  ranean  proper 
on  the  S..  and  the  jEge.an  Sea  on  the  E.  It  consists  partly  of 
mainland,  and  partly  of  islands.  The  mainland  forms  two 
p<  iiinsulas.  united  only  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
one  called  Northern  Greece  or  Livadia;  and  the  other  the 
I'ekponnesus  or  Morea.  'The  islands  are  chiefly  on  the  E. 
and  S.E.  By  far  the  largest  is  Euboea  or  Negropont,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  of  Livadia  by  the  narrow  channel 
ot  Euripus.  The  other  islands  form  three  principal  groups : — 
The  North  Sporades,  on  the  N.E.  of  Negropont.  including 
Skiatho  (Sciathus.)  Kilidromi  (Ilalonnesus.)  Skopelo  (Scope- 
los.)  and  Skyros  (Scyros :)  the  West  Sporades.  chietly  in  the 
Gulf  of  ..Flgina,  or  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Nauplia.  in- 
cluding Hydra  (llydrea.)  Spezzia,  Poros.  iEgina  or  Egina. 
and  Salamisor  Kolouri ; and  the  whole  of  the  Cyclades,  with 
the  exception  of  Scio,  Samos,  Lesbos,  and  some  islands  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  still  belong  to  Turkey.  The 
Cyclades  are  divided  into  three  groups — a N.,  a middle,  and 
a W.  group.  The  N.  group  includes  Andro  (Andros.)  Tino 
(Tenos.)  .Miconi  (Myconus,)  Syra  (Syros.)  Thermia  (Cythnos.) 
Zea  (Ceo.s.)  and  Serpho  (Seriphos;)  the  middle — Naxia 
(Naxos,)  Paro  (Paros.)  Nio  (Tos.)  Sikino  (Siciuos.)  i’olican- 
dro  (Pholegandros,)  Milo  (Melos,)  Argentiera  (Ciinolos,)  and 
Siphanto  (Siphnos;)  and  the  S. — Amorgo.  Stampalia  (Asty- 
palma.)  Anaphi  (Anaphe.)  and  Santorini(Thera.)  Area  esti- 
mated at  18,.’i(i0  S(iuare  miles.  Pop.  in  180l,  1,09(5,610. 

Pht/sical  FeMurt’S. — On  looking  at  the  map  of  Greece,  the 
first  thing  which  strikes  the  eye  is  the  comparatively  vast 
extent  of  its  coast  line,  formed  by  numerous  gulfs,  which 
penetrate  into  it  in  all  directions,  and  give  it  a remarkably 
broken  and  ragged  appearance.  Proceeding  round  the  coast, 
from  the  N.W.  to  the  N.E.,  we  are  presented  in  succession 
with  the  Gulfs  of  Arta,  Patras,  continued  inl.md  by  that  of 
Corinth,  Arcadia,  Koron.  Kolokythia  or  Marathon.  Nauplia. 
.Egina.  Zeitoun  or  Lamia,  and  the  channels  of  Talanti  and 
Tricheri.  Another  remarkable  feature  is  the  mountain- 
ous character  of  the  interior.  The  range  of  the  Piiidus, 
which  in  the  N.  is  linked  to  the  Dinaric  Alps,  proceeds  S., 
and.  on  reaching  the  N.  frontiers  of  Greece,  divides  into  nu- 
merous minor  chains,  which,  with  their  ramifications,  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  and 
cover  the  far  greater  part  of  its  surface,  leaving  little  inter- 
mediate space  for  valleys  and  plains.  The  principal  branch, 
stretching  E.  and  W.  along  the  N.  frontier,  attains,  in  Velu- 
chi.  near  the  sources  of  the  Ellada,  and  in  Cheledonia.  near 
K;irpenitza,  heights  varying  from  7000  to  8000  feet.  Farther 
E..  in  the  chain  of  (Eta.  is  Mount  Guiona.  8210  feet,  the  cul- 
minating point  of  Greece.  Another  branch,  stretching  in 
an  E.S.E.  direction  towards  Attica,  forms  the  celebratiM 
'range  of  Parnassus,  which,  in  Liakhura.  its  loftiest  summit, 
excetals  8000  feet.  Other  summits,  continued  in  the  .same 
direction,  though  more  distinguished  for  their  classic  cele- 
brity than  their  elevation,  attain,  in  Citbrnron.  Parnes,  Pen- 
telicus,  and  Hymettus.  the  respective  heights  of  1630.  4610, 
3640,  and  3370  feet.  Another  range,  to  the  N.  of  the  firmer, 
and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  stretches  longitudinally  through 
the  island  of  Euboea,  and  in  the  Delphi  Mountains,  not  for 
from  the  N.E.  coast  attains  the  height  of  o400  feet.  Several 
other  summits  of  this  range  exceed  3000  feet.  Quitting 
North  Greece,  a branch  from  Mount  Cithneron  proceeds 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  into  the  Morea.  .ind  stretches 
over  it  in  all  directions.  Many  of  the  summits  exceed  .5000 
feet:  and  Taygetus.  W.  of  ancient  Sparta,  forming  part  of  the 
range  which  extends  S.  to  the  extremity  of  the  Morea.  at- 
tains in  its  culminating  point,  Makryno  or  St.  Elias,  7829 
feet. 

The  rock  most  largely  developed  in  the  mountains  of 
Greece  is  limestone,  where  it  often  assumes  the  form  of  the 
fine.st  marble,  and  has  been  extensively  used  both  for  build- 
ings and  statuary.  To  the  E.  of  Attica,  mica  slate  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  limestone;  and  is  also  seen  in  the  moun- 
t:vins.  both  of  the  S.E.  and  N.4V.  of  the  XIorea.  Granite  and 
gneiss  are  found  only  in  the  N.,  in  the  E.  ramifications  of 
the  l^indus.  Tertiary  formations  prevail  in  the  N.E.  of  the 
Morea:  and  in  the  N.tV..  along  the  shores  of  Elis,  are  con- 
siderable traits  of  alluvium.  Volcanic  rocks  are  not  seen  on 
the  mainland,  but  form  considerable  masses  in  some  of  the 
islands;  one  of  which,  Santorini,  is  indt^ed  only  a recently- 
extinct  volcano.  In  addition  to  marble  and  limestone, 
already  mentioned,  the  minerals  include  traces  of  gold,  ar- 
gentiferous le.ad.  copper,  lignite,  sulphur.  salt[)etre.  alum, 
asbestos,  millstones,  Whetstones,  serpentine,  fullers’  and 
porcelain  earth 

Ki't  eri^.  dc. — Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  surface,  the  rivers 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  number  than  for  their  import- 
ai  re.  The  largest  is  the  A.spropotamo,  (fine.  Jc/ifhifux.) 
which,  rising  in  Albania,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Pindus,  en- 
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ters  Greece  in  lat.  39°  9'  N..  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  St»a  oppo- 
site to  the  isle  of  Ithaca.  The  others  deservimr  of  noticir— 
not  so  much  on  account  of  their  import.ince  .as  of  tlie  interest- 
ing associations  connected  with  them— a re  the  Ilell.id.i  or  .'^per- 
chius,  the  Gavrioz  or  Bneotian  Cepliissus.  tlie  ('ejibissus  ol 
Attica,  the  Ilissus.  all.  likewise,  in  North  Greece:  .and  the 
Rouphia  or  Alpheus.  and  the  Eurotas.  in  the  .Morea.  The 
principal  lakes  are.  in  North  Greece,  the  Tojiolias  or  (’op.ais 
Vrachori.  Ambrakia,  and  ( (zeros:  and  in  the  XIorea.  the 
lagoons  of  Agolinitza,  Kaiapha,  and  Mui  ia,  famous  for  their 
fisheries. 

Climate.. — This  is  mild,  but  variable.  In  general,  the  first 
snow  falls  in  October,  and  the  last  in  April.  In  the  lower 
grounds  it  often  becomes  six  inches  deep,  but  melts  (|uickly 
away:  and  winter,  properly  so  called,  cannot  I e consi  lered 
as  lasting  beyond  two  months.  Summer  is  exti  eniel  v warm. 
The  thermometer  often  rise.s  above  1()0°:  ami  the  heat  would 
become  almost  insupporfiible.  were  it  not  greatly  modified  by 
breezes  from  the  sea.  'J'he  air  is  then  rernarkal  ly  clear, 
and  a month  will  sometimes  pass  away  with  ut  a cloud 
being  .seen.  Rains  become  freijiient  and  copious  towards  the 
end  of  harvest;  and  the  streams,  which  had  been  dried  up, 
not  only  fill  their  channels,  but  frei|uently  overflow  them, 
and  lay  considerable  tracts  und  -r  water.  In  this  way.  stag- 
nant pools  and  marshes  are  occasionally  formed  : and.  as  the 
heat  increases,  the  vapors  arising  frotn  them  become  alnw'st 
pestilential,  and  intermittent  fevers  prevail.  Even  the 
plague  h.as  sometimes  made  its  appearance:  but.  on  the 
whole,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  few  countries  in  the 
world  can  boast  of  a climate  better  adapteil  for  the  vigorous 
development  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Vi'fjiefation , Agriculture,  d-c. — Beyond  the  height  of  ,5.560 
feet,  vegetation  is  almost  confined  to  wild  alpine  plants. 
Below  this  height,  magnificent  forests,  principally  of  pine, 
with  a considerable  mixture  of  hard  wood,  includif'g  oak, 
clothe  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains,  .''till  lower 
down,  both  the  chestnut  and  walnut  are  frequently  met 
with  : but  it  is  not  till  we  descend  to  a height  not  exceed- 
ing 1,500  feet,  that  the  full  force  of  vegetatioTi  is  di, splayed. 
The  exten.sive  zone  reaching  from  this  height  to  the  level 
of  the  sea  con.stitutes  the  proper  agriculturai  range,  and  ex- 
hibits as  great  a variety  of  valviable  cultiv.ated  trees  shrubs, 
and  plants  as  is  to  be  found  within  the  same  limits  on  any 
other  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  All  the  fruits  of  the 
latitude — figs,  almonds,  date.s.  oranges,  citrons,  melons,  Ac. — 
are  grown  in  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
vine  also  grows  vigorously.  Another  article,  the  rearing  of 
which  attracts  considerable  attention  is  the  currant.  Both 
the  soil  and  the  climate  are  alike  favorable  to  the  culture 
of  the  olive:  and  amid  all  the  changes  to  which  the  country 
has  been  subjected,  the  favor  with  whi  -h  it  was  regarded  in 
the  earliest  times  has  never  been  withdrawn,  but  still  con- 
tinues unabated.  The  culture  <'f  the  mulberry,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  silk,  has  recently  been  greatly  extended,  and 
already  promises  important  results. 

Owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  the  ara- 
ble land  is  of  limited  extent,  and  much  of  the  .soil  is  of  a 
thin,  .and  by  no  means  fertile  nature.  Even  under  a proper 
system  of  agr  iculture,  the  produce,  in  such  ciiTumstances. 
could  not  be  abundant:  and  hence  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how,  under  a system  so  antiquated,  that  the  plough  in  use 
differs  in  no  respect  from  that  which  Hesiod  described  .3000 
years  ago.  the  grain  raised  barely  suffices  fiw  tw’o-thirds  of 
the  consumption.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and 
maize.  'I'he  domestic  animals  are  neither  numerous  nor  of 
good  breeds.  Asses  are  .almost  the  only  beasts  of  burden 
employed:  and  the  only  animals  from  which  dairy  produce 
is  obtained  are  the  sheep  and  the  goat. 

M lyuifucturps  and  Commerce. — NIanufacturesare  extremely 
limited.' and  are  chiefly  confined  to  clothing  .and  other  arti- 
cle.a  of  domestic  use,  which  can  be  prepared  at  home  by  the 
females,  or  at  spare  hours  by  the  males.  In  some  of  the 
large  towns,  however,  the  we.aving  of  woollen,  cotton,  and 
silk  tissues,  forma  the  regular  employment  of  manv  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  them  may  be  added  embroidery  in  gold, 
.silver,  silk,  and  cotton:  earthenware,  leather,  harness,  cut- 
lery, and  firearms.  But  unquestionably  the  most  important 
branch  of  manufacturing  industry  is  shipbuilding,  whii  h is 
carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  on  various  points  of  the 
coast  and  on  many  of  the  i.slands.  Some  of  the  ves.sels  con- 
structed are  from  600  to  700  tons  register,  a much  larger 
number  between  300  and  400  tons,  but  the  great  majority 
are  mere  boats  of  from  6 to  7 tons.  The  whole  have  been 
roughly  estimated  at  4000  vessels,  measuring  150,000  tons, 
and  employing  30.000  seamen. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Greece  is  extensive,  having  ad- 
vanced with  wonderful  rapidity  since  the  independence  of 
the  country  was  established.  It  consists  of  three  princip,al 
branches — the  corn  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Alexandria, 
carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale  w'herever  open  markets  can 
be  found,  but  chiefly  with  Turkey,  Italy.  Spain.  France,  and 
England:  the  export  trade  of  the  countries  bordering  the 
Levant,  principally  to  London.  'I'riest.  and  Mar.seilles;  and 
the  import  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  into  Greece,  'Turkey,  and  Bersia.  In 
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eg:»r<l  to  the  last  branch,  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the 
itiveks  pos.sess.  in  their  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  ac- 
:}uaintance  with  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  people  of  these 
countries,  have  given  them  almost  a complete  monopoly. 
Kven  the  English,  who  have  long  tried  to  compete  with 
them,  have  begun  to  find  it  hopeless.  The  trade  with  the 
United  States  is  considerable,  and  increasing:  924  vessels 
sailed  for  that  country  in  1852.  In  1851,  5‘!4  Greek  vessels, 
(tons  112.438.)  having  as  cargoes  Ib2.9(i3  quarters  of  wheat. 
312,8;!5  of  Indian  corn.  5232  of  barley.  927  of  rapeseed  17,fil6 
hundred-weights  of  tallow,  and  423.799  pieces  of  staves, 
sailed  down  the  Danube  from  the  two  ports  of  Galatz  and 
Brahilov,  (Ibnihii.)  The  principal  exports  of  Greece  are 
\al(;nia,  oil.  emery  stone,  .silk,  dried  fig.s.  currants,  raisins, 
honey,  wax,  madder,  <tc.  The  imports,  cotton,  woollen,  and 
silk  goods;  colonial  produce,  indigo  and  other  dyes,  iron 
and  other  metals,  hardware,  earthenware,  corn,  &c. 

Govern ini')it  and  People.. — The  government  is  a hereditary 
monarchy,  established,  in  the  line  of  Prince  Otho  of  Bava- 
ria, under  the  express  condition  that  the  crown  can  never 
be  united  with  that  of  Bavaria,  or  with  any  other.  As  first 
drawn  up  by  the  allied  powers,  the  monarchy  was  nearly 
absolute:  hut,  in  1844.  important  modifications  were  made, 
and  a constitution  granted.  By  it.  the  executive  power  be- 
longs solely  to  the  king:  the  legislative  body  .jointly  to  the 
king,  a senate,  and  a representative  chamler.  The  Greek 
Church  alone  is  established,  and  is  governed  by  10  bishops, 
but  ail  other  forms  of  rel  gion  enjoy  toler  ttion.  Justice  is 
administered,  on  the  basis  of  the  French  civil  code,  by  a 
supreme  court,  which  has  its  seat  at  .Athens;  two  royal 
court.s,  one  at  Athens,  and  another  at  Nauplia ; 10  courts  of 
primal y resort,  one  in  each  of  the  principal  towns;  and  3 
courts  of  commerce,  one  each  at  Syra.  Patras,  and  Nauplia. 
The  public  revenue,  derived  chiefly  from  the  rent  of  national 
property,  the  produce  of  forests,  indirect  and  direct  taxation, 
was  estimated,  in  1850,  at  20,b70.2S5  drachme,  ($3,342,880.) 
The  army  is  estimated  at  about  9>'00  men  : the  navy  coiisi.sts 
of  a few  armed  sailing  vessels.  Otho  having  been  depo.sed  in 
Octnber,  1802,  the  jienple  offered  the  crown  to  a son  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  who  began  to  reign  in  1803,  with  the  title 
of  George  I.  The  pojiulation,  including  the  Ionian  islands, 
1,. 320,000,  contains  a cuiisiderabl  • intermixture  of  foreign 
stocks,  among  which  the  Albaiiese  are  the  most  numerous; 
but  the  great  majority,  though  not  without  some  taint  in 
their  lilood,  are  of  the  genuine  Greek  extraction, and.  both 
in  physical  and  mental  features,  bear  a marked  resemblance 
to  their  celebrated  forefathers. 

By  the  enactment  of  June  22,  1838,  Greece  was  politically 
divided  into  24  departments  or  governments,  and  7 sulede- 
partmeiits  or  goveimments : but  in  the  end  of  1845  it  wa.s 
resolved  to  revert  to  the  arrangement  established  April  15. 
1833,  according  to  which  the  country  is  divided  into  10 
Domes  or  nomarchies.  and  49  eparchies  or  dioceses: — 


Names. 

Capitals. 

j'  Attica  nnil  RncAtiJi 

Athens, 

LivaJia,  or 
Greece 

Northern 

J Phocis  iinii  Phthiotes. . . 

'.  Aciiriiiinia  anct  Jitolia. . . 
( Ktihiea  or  Negroiioiit.... 

f Argoli-  ami  Coiinth 

j At*c:!ii1i:i 

Salma. 

V.iachori. 

Chalcis. 

Nauplia. 

Tripiilizza. 

Morea,  or 
Greece.,.. 

Southern 

Eacoiiia 

1 Aehaia  and  Klis 

Cyclades 

Sparta. 

Arcadia. 

Patnes. 

Hermopolis. 

ITidnrii. — The  early  histoi-y  of  Greece,  like  that  of  all  an- 
cient nations,  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  The  origi- 
nal inhabitants,  consisting  of  various  tribes,  now  generally 
classed  under  the  commotj  name  of  I’elasgi,  were  gradually 
expelled  or  driven  into  inaccessible  fastne.sses  by  the  Hel- 
lenes. apparently  a people  from  the  East,  who  are  said  to 
have  first  arrived  in  the  year  o.c.  1384.  Some  centuries 
later.  Greece  is  found  divide  d into  a number  of  independent 
states,  in  all  of  which,  with  the  important  exception  of 
Sparta,  a rejiublican  form  of  g ivernment  was  established. 
The  ambitious  aims  and  mutual  jealousies  of  these  states 
led  to  aluuyst  incessant  warfare,  till  the  appearance  of  a 
foreign  oppressor  in  the  person  of  the  King  of  Persia,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  bury  their  animosities,  and  unite  in  one 
general  league,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  their  indepen- 
dence. The  first  great  battle,  fought  at  Marathjii,  ii.  C.  490, 
was  only  the  commencement  of  a series  of  glori  its  victories, 
which  resulted  in  the  comiilete  discomfiture  of  the  Persians, 
and  left  them  no  inclination  to  renew  their  a rgressions.  The 
epoch  embra  ing  the  next  century  and  a half  (480-336  n.  c..) 
Is  the  most  illustrious  in  Grecian  annals.  During  this  period, 
all  its  greatest  writers,  orators,  sculptors,  and  architects  ap- 
peared; and  it  was  not  only  able  to  repel  attacks  on  its  own 
independence,  but  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  enrich  its 
treasury  with  foreign  spoils.  As  usual,  wealth  introduced 
luxury;  and  the  progress  of  degeneracy,  once  begun,  ad- 
yanced  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  jealousies  and  enmities 
if  the  different  states  revived,  and  while  the  Greeks  were 
wasting  their  energies  in  acts  of  mutual  oppression.  .Mexan- 
der  of  Macedon  made  himself  absolute  master  of  the  desti- 
nies of  their  country . After  Alexander’s  death,  and  the  disso- 
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lution  of  his  empire,  the  power  of  the  Mac  'doniau  sovereigns 
continued  permanent  in  Greece  till  the  Roman  conquest, 
B.  c.  146.  The  early  spirit  of  independenci  which  had  ani- 
mated the  Greeks  appeared  to  be  now  completely  broken, 
and  they  were  ready  to  be  handed  over  from  master  to  mas- 
ter without  even  the  semblance  of  a struggle.  The  crown- 
ing disaster  commenced  A.  i).  1438,  when  the  Turks  first 
obtained  a footing.  A long  series  of  exterminating  war.*-  en- 
sued, during  which  the  Venetians  and  Turks  contended  fi  i 
the  mastery.  The  latter  ultimately  prevailed  A period  o{ 
the  grossest  misrule  and  oppression  followed  ; but.  in  1821, 
when  degradation  seemed  to  have  reached  its  lowest  possible 
limit,  a strong  reaction  commenced,  a new  spirit  began  to 
appear,  and  the  Greeks,  as  if  throwing  off  their  lethargy, 
declared  their  determination  to  be  free.  A protracted  strug- 
gle took  place,  but  the  issue  was  still  doubtful,  when 
foreign  powers  interfered,  and  compelled  the  Turks,  In  1829, 

to  acknowledge  Greece  as  an  independent  state. Adj.  and 

Inhab.GREEK  and  Grecian, gree'.shitn  (Fr.GREC  or  Grecque, 
gr^k  or  graik;  It.  Greco,  grd'ko;  iSp.GiUEGO,  gre-A'go;  Ger. 
Grieche,  gree'Keh.) 

GREECE,  a post-township  of  Monroe  co..  New  York,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  6 miles  N.N.VV.  of  Rochester.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Genesee  River,  intersected  in  the  S.  by  the  llrie 
Canal,  and  on  the  Lake  side  are  three  inlets  setting  up  into 
it  called  respectively  Duck  Bond,  Long  Bond,  and  Braddock’s 
Bay.  The  village  of  Charlotte,  at  the  mouth  of  Genesee 
River,  is  the  shipping  port  for  the  collection  district  of  Gene- 
see, of  whi'-h  Rochester  is  the  port  of  entry.  The  township 
also  contains  the  villages  of  Hanford’s,  and  Adams’s  Basin. 
Bop.  4149. 

GREE.TEE,  a town  of  Dahomey.  See  Gregapo.tee. 

GREEK.  See  Greece. 

GR  EE'LAND  DEBOT,  a post-oflSce  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

GREEN,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  'VVisednsin.  bordering 
on  Illinois,  has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Bekatonica  and  Sugar  Rivers.  The  surface 
is  much  broken  by  hills  of  moderate  height,  capable  of 
being  cultivated  to  their  .summits.  The  S.  part  consists 
chiefly  of  prairie,  and  the  other  portions  are  rather  sparsely 
timbered.  The  soil  is  productive.  Lead  mines  are  worked 
in  several  parts  of  the  county,  with  some  profit.  Limestone 
Ls  the  principal  rock.  Capital,  Monroe.  Pop.  19,808. 

GREEN,  a townshij)  in  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1645. 

GREEN,  a township  in  Scioto  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2513. 

GREEN,  a townshii>  in  Summit  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1885. 

GREEN,  a township  in  Jay  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  734. 

GREEN,  a township  in  .Morgan  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  1318. 

GREEN,  a townsliip  in  Parke  to.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1135. 

GREEN,  a townshiji  in  St.  Jo.seph  co.,  Indiana.  Po]).958. 

GREEN,  a township  in  Wayne  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1319 

GREEN,  a township  in  Platt  co..  Missouri. 

GREEN  BANK,  a po.st-village  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, on  Mullica  River,  35  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mount  Holly.  It 
has  a glass  factory,  and  is  a place  of  resort  in  the  summer 
season. 

GREEN  BANK,  a post-office  of  Pocahontas  co..lY.  Virginia 

GREE.N  BAY.  a large  arm  or  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  Lake 
Michigan,  forming  a part  of  the  boundary  between  M'i.scon- 
sin  and  the  upper  jieninsula  of  .'lichigan.  It  is  above  100 
miles  long,  and  from  15  to  35  broad.  The  appellation  Green 
has  been  given  to  it  in  consequence  of  its  great  depth, 
which  is  said  to  exceed  500  feet. 

GREEN  B.\  Y,  a post-office  of  Prince  Edward  co..  Virginia. 

GREEN  B.\Y.  a small  post-village  of  Des  Moines  co..  Iowa, 

GREEN  BAY,  a po.«t-village  in  Lee  co..  Iowa,  near  the 
Mississippi  River,  80  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

GREEN  B.\Y.  a flourishing  city,  the  capital  of  Brown 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neenah 
or  Fox  River,  at  its  mouth,  and  exactly  at  the  head  of  Green 
Bay,  114  miles  .N.  of  Milwaukee,  and  120  miles  N.E.  of  Madi- 
son. The  town  has  a beautiful  .situation,  and  contains  many 
spacious  warehouses,  fine  churches,  and  elegant  residences. 
The  bay  and  river  .tff'ord  a perfectly  secure  harbor,  and  the 
largest  steiuners  of  the  grciit  lakes  stoj*  here,  making  this 
the  princijiiil  eiitrep.'t  for  the  impnrts  and  exports  of  North 
Wisconsin.  The  improvement  of  the  river  by  dams,  which 
is  now  completeil.  has  iqieiied  nninterrnpted  steam  naviga- 
tion from  Green  Bay  to  the  Missis>ippi  River.  The  sur- 
rounding region  contains  exten>ive  fori'sts  of  pine,  from 
which  large  ipiaiitities  of  lumber  are  exported.  Green  Bay 
contains  Bl  churches.  2 banks.  1 new.spaper  office,  and  sev- 
eral manufactories.  It  is  connected  with  Chicago  (242  miles 
distant)  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stands  Fort  Howard,  a thriving 
village,  i’op.  in  18li(),  2275;  in  1865,  about  4000. 

GREEN'BOROl'GH.  a post-village  of  Oswego  co..  New 
York.  170  miles  M’  N.W.  of  Albany. 

GREEN  BOTTO.M,  a post-ollice  of  Cabell  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

GREEN  BOTTOM,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Tennessee. 

GREEN'BRIER,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Mest  Vir- 
ginia, has  an  area  of  880  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Greenbrier  River,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  occupied  by  mountain  ridges  of  the  Alleghany 
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eysvem  and  thp  intervening  valleys.  One  of  the  former  is 
called  Givenhi  ier  Mountain.  The  mean  height  of  thearal)le 
land  is  estimated  at  loOl)  feet  above  the  sea.  The  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  of  this  county  is  the  most  celebi-ated  water- 
ing-place of  Virginia.  Formed  in  1777.  Capital.  Lewi.sburg. 
Fop.  ol  wnum  lu,obo  were  tree,  aud  1525  slaves. 

GilKENBIilER,  a post-office  of  Northumberiaud  co.,  Fenn- 
sylvan  ia. 

GUEENBTITER  MOUNTAIN,  in  Greenbrier  and  Poca- 
hontas counties,  in  West  Virginia,  has  an  elevation  of  more 
than  2000  feet. 

GBKENBRIER  RIVER,  of  We.stern  Virginia,  rises  at  the 
base  of  Greenbrier  Mountain,  in  the  N.  part  of  Pocahontas 
CO.,  flows  south-westwai’d,  crosses  Greenbrier  co.,  and  enters 
the  Kanawha  or  New  River,  on  the  bordei’  between  .Monroe 
and  Mercer  counties.  The  whole  length  is  probably  150 
miles.  The  mean  elevation  of  its  valley  is  estimated  at 
1500  feet,  as  the  mouth  of  the  rivei'  has  been  found  by  mea- 
surement to  be  1 J33  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

GKEENBllIEK  RUN,  a post-office  of  Doddridge  co.,  \V. 
Virgini.a. 

GREEN'BURG.  a township  of  Westchester  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Iludso!!  River,  130  miles  S.  of  Albany.  Fop.  89’.'9. 

GIIEKN'BUSII,  a post-tovvushii)  of  Fenob.scot  co.,  Maine, 
on  the  E.  side  of  Penobscot  River,  20  miles  N,by  E.  of  Ban- 
gor. Pop.  056. 

GREENBUSII,  apost-village  of  Rensselaer  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Hudson  River,  ojipesite  Albany,  is  situated  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Western  Railroad,  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, and  the  Troy  and  G eenbnsh  Railrtaid.  Steam-ferries 
communicate  with  Albany.  Greeiibush  township  has  been 
divided  into  N.and  E.  Greenbusli.  Pop.  1S99. 

GREENBUSII,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Mississippi. 

GREENBUSII,  a small  village  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  about 
90  miles  S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

GREENBUSII.  a post-office  of  Preble  co..  Ohio. 

GREENBUSII,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Clinton 
CO.,  Michigati.  Pop.  967. 

GREE.NilLISII,  a post-office  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana. 

GREENBUSII.  a thriving  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Illi- 
nois, about  87  miles  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

GREENBUSII,  a post-village  iu  Polk  co.,  Iowa,  about  110 
miles  M'.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

GREENBUSII,  a post-village  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  railroad  leading  from  Fond  du  bac  to  bake  Miclii’ 
gan.  about  20  miles  from  each.  It  has  water-power  and 
several  mills.  Pop  about  300. 

GREEN  CAMP,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio.  • Pop.  748. 

GREEN-CA.STbE,  green-kas'sel,  a f)rt.  harbor,  coast- 
guard, and  fishing  station  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Done- 
gal. on  the  W.  entrance  of  Lough  Foyle,  4 miles  N.E.  of 
Moville. 

GREEN-CASTLE,  a vilLage  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Down,  in  a 
sheltered  cove,  on  the  N.  side  of  Carliugford  Bay,  IJ  miles 
W.N.VV.  of  Cratifield  Point.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a castle  of 
the  De  Burghs. 

GREEN'CASTLE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Franklin  co.. 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  railroad  from  Chambersburg  to  Ha- 
gerstown. 56  miles  S.W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  situated  iu  a 
rich  and  highly  cultivated  country,  and  is  a place  of  con- 
siderable business.  Pop.  1399. 

GREENC.\STbE.  a postroffice  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio. 

GREE.\C.\.STbE,  a flourishing  po.at-village,  capital  of  Put- 
nam CO.,  Indiana,  is  situated  on  the  great  line  of  railways 
which  extend  through  the  centre  of  Indiana  E.  and  W..  40 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis,  and  1 mile  E.  of  the  Eel 
River.  The  bouisville.  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad 
intersects  the  above  mentioned  road  at  this  point,  wliicli  is 
200  miles  Uom  Cbicago.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated 
on  high  table-land,  in  a rich  farming  region.  It  is  distin- 
guished for  the  number  and  e.xcellence  of  its  institutions  of 
learning.  It  contains  7 churches,  2 banks,  2 newsiiaper  ofli- 
ces,  a county  seminary,  a female  academy,  and  other  high- 
Bcliools,  and  is  tlie  seat  of  Asbury  University.  Laid  out  iu 
1822.  Po}).  in  1860,  2096. 

GREEN  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  enters  the  Sandusky  River  a 
few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

GREEN  CREEK,  a posGoffice  of  Cape  May  co.,  New  Jersey. 

G R E E N CR  E E K,  a township  of  Sandusky  co..  Ohio.  P.  1289. 

GREE.NE.  greeu.a  county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  New  York, 
has  an  area  of  a))out  600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  Viy  the  Hudst)n  River,  and  is  principally  drained  b3'^Cats- 
kill  Creek  and  Srhoharie  River.  The  surface  is  rough 
and  broken,  the  Catskill  Mountains  passing  nearly  through 
the  centre.  The  valleys  in  some  parts  are  extensive  and 
rich,  but  on  the  uplands  and  more  elevated  portions  the  .soil 
is  of  an  inferior  qualitj'.  or  ([uite  sterile.  Named  (as  well  as 
those  which  follow)  in  honor  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene. 
Capital,  Catskill.  Pop.  31,930. 

GREE.N  E.  a county  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Penn- 
sylvatiia,  l>orderiug  on  Virginia,  contains  600  s(juare  miles. 
The  .Mouongahela  Iliver  bounds  it  on  the  K..  aud  it  is  also 
drained  by  \Yhaeling,  Du  ikard’s,  and  Ten  Mile  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  and  cut  into  deep  ravines  by  the 
water-courses.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  being  based  on 
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alternating  .strata  of  s.andstone,  shale,  and  limestone.  Rich 
mines  of  bituminous  coal  are  found  iu  m;my  parts  of  itie 
county.  Formed  iu  1796.  having  been  previously  included 
iu  Washington  county.  Capital.  ^V’ayne.sburg,  Pop.  24,343. 

GREENE,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  V irginia,  lias 
an  area  of  230  square  miles.  The  Rapidan  River  forms  the 
boundary  on  the  N.E.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  high 
ridges  and  valleys,  a part  of  the  county  lying  on  the  S!e. 
declivity  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  soil  of  the  va..evs  is  fi  r 
tile.  Organized  in  1838.  Capital,  Stanardsville.  Pop.  5022, 
of  whom  3038  v ere  free,  and  1984  slaves. 

GREENE,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina : area  estimated  at  280  square  miles.  It  is  inter.sected 
by  Contentny  Creek,  (navigable  for  flat-boats.)  an  affluent 
ofNeuse  River.  The  surface  is  level:  the  .soil  is  generally 
fertile.  Marl  is  fiund  in  several  places.  Capital.  Snow 
Hill.  Formed  in  1791.  and  first  called  Glasgow  : the  pre- 
sent name  was  adopted  in  1799.  Pop.  7925,  of  whom  3978 
were  free,  and  3947  slaves. 

GREENE,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Georgia, 
has  an  area  of  374  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to 
S.  by  the  Oconee  River,  which  afterwards  flows  along  its 
S.W.  border.  The  Appalachee  River  forms  the  boundary  on 
the  S.W.  until  it  enters  the  Oconee;  and  the  Ogeechee 
River  rises  in  the  county.  The  surface  is  liilly:  the  .soil 
was  originally  productive,  hut  much  of  it  is  said  to  he  worn 
out.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Georgia  Railroad. 
Capital,  Greensboruugh.  Pop.  12,652,  of  whom  4254  were 
free,  aud  8398  slaves. 

GREENE,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Alabama,  has  an 
area  of  990  s<}aare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Black 
Warrior  River,  and  hounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Tonibigbee. 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  mostly  occupied  by  plan- 
tations of  cotton  and  maize.  In  1N50  this  county  produced 
1.336,144  bushelsof  Indiancorn.  the  greatest  quantity  raised 
inanyonecounty  of  thestate.  Several  .Artesian  wells  furnish 
motive-power  for  mills.  Greene  county  is  one  of  tlie  most 
piiiuilous  in  the  state,  and  is  probably  not  surpassed  by 
many  in  wealth.  Caj)ital,  Entaw.  Pop.  30,859,  of  whom 
7 261  were  free,  and  23,598  slaves. 

GREENE,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Mississippi, 
bordering  on  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  about  830  S(iuare 
miles.  It  is  watered  b^’  the  Chicka.sawha  and  Leaf  Rivers, 
which  unite  in  the  S.  part,  and  fnm  the  Pascagoula.  The 
soil  is  rather  inferior.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Alobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Capital,  Leakesville.  Pop.  2232,  of  whom 
1527  were  free. 

GREENE,  a county  forming  the  N.N.E.  extremity  of  Ar- 
kansiis,and  borderingon  Missouri, contains  about  950 square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Cache,  and  on  the 
E.  by  St.  Francis  River.  Capit.il,  Gainesville.  Pup.  5843 
of  whom  5654  were  free. 

GREE.NE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Tenne.ssee.  border- 
ingon North  Carolina:  area  estimated  at  750  square  mile.s. 
The  French  Broad  River  forms  its  S.W.  boundary,  and  the 
Nolachucky  flow's  through  the  county.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified by  high  ridges  and  fertile  valleys.  Exten.sive  mine.s 
of  iron  ore  are  worked  in  the  county.  It  is  traversed  bv  the 
East  Tenne8,^ee  Railroad.  Capital,  Greenville.  Pop.  19,004, 
of  whom  17,707  were  free. 

GREE.NE,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Kentucky, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  525  S(}uare  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  Green  River,  (navigable  by  steamboats.)  and  also  drained 
by  Barren  Fork,  and  Iry  Russell's.  Robinson’s.  Meadow,  and 
Pitman's  Creeks.  The  surface  is  generally  undirlating  and 
hilly.  The  soil,  based  on  cavernous  limestone,  is  produc- 
tive. Salt  is  procured  from  springs  in  this  county.  Lime- 
stone of  good  quality  is  abundant.  Capital,  Greensburg. 
Pop.  8806,  of  whom  6434  w ere  free,  and  23(2  slaves. 

GREE.NE.  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area 
of  432  square  mile.s.  It  is  intersected  by  Mad  and  Little 
.Miami  Rivers,  and  also  drained  by  Cae.sar's  and  .Massey  s 
Creeks.  The  soil  is  clayey,  and  very  productive.  Good 
limestone  is  abundant,  and  a quarry  of  variegated  marble 
has  been  opened  near  Xenia.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Lit- 
tle Miami  Railroad,  and  tw'o  other  railroads  terminate  at 
Xenia,  the  capital  of  the  county,  connecting  it  with  Cincin- 
nati, Columbus,  &c.  Pop.  26,197. 

GREENE,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Indiana,  con- 
tains 540  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  West  Fork  of 
White  River.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  piauies,  oak- 
openings,  and  forests.  Iron  ore  and  bitumim  us  coal  are 
abundant  and  easily  procured.  The  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal  has  lately  been  completed  through  this  couiitj.  The 
river  affords  extensive  water-power.  Capital,  Bloomfield. 
Pop.  16,041. 

GREENE,  a county  in  the  AY.S.M'.  p.art  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  500  square  miles.  The  Illinois  River,  navigable  by 
steamboats,  forms  its  entire  boundary  on  (he  W.,  and 
Macoupin  Creek  on  the  S. ; it  is  drained  by  Apple  Creek. 
The  soil  is  highly  productive  and  well  cultivated.  The  county 
contains  several  beautiful  u)il;ind  prairies  of  small  extent. 
Stone  coal  is  abundant.  Capital,  Carrollton.  Pop.  16,093. 

GREENE,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Mis.sonri,  con- 
tains about  725  square  miles.  The  Niaiigua,  Pomnie  de 
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Terre,  atid  Sac  Rivers,  affluents  of  the  Osage,  rise  in  the 
county,  and  flow  towards  the  N’.  It  is  intersected  liy  .James 
River  and  Finley  Creek,  which  flow'  south-westward,  and 
unite  with  White  River  of  Arkansas.  Limestone  under- 
lies a large  part  of  the  county,  and  lead  ore  is  found  in  it. 
Capital.  Springfield-  Pop.  13,lSt5,  of  whom  11,518  were  free, 
and  U>68  slaves. 

OREENH,  a new  county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Iowa, 
h;is  an  area  of  COO  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  hy  the 
Racoon  River,  an  affluent  of  Des  Moines  River.  The  county 
is  mostly  prairie.  It  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850. 
Pop  in  ISGO,  1 .74. 

GREEN E.  a post-township  of  Androscoggin  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Androscoggin  river  41  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Portland. 
Poi).  1224. 

GREENE,  a post-village  and  tow'iiship  of  Chenango  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Chenango  River,  .and  on  the  camd  of  that 
name,  about  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Syracuse.  Tlie  village  is  a 
thriving  place,  surrounded  by  a rich  agricultural  region, 
and  contains  Presbyterian. Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
churches,  a bank.  15  stores,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 
One  newspaper  is  published  here.  Population  of  the  town- 
ship. 3809. 

GREENE,  a tow'nship  of  Sussex  co.,  New  .Tersey.  P.1023. 

GREEN E,  a township  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.2017. 

GREEN  E,  a township  of  Erieco.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  14.37. 

GREENE,  a tow'nship,  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  344:3. 

GREEN  E,  a tow’iiship  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.728. 

G H E EN  E,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P. ' 603. 

GREENE,  a post-\  illage of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

GREENE.a  township  of  Mercer  co..  Penn.sylvania.  P.  1188. 

G KEENE, a township  of  Pikeco.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  691. 

G RE  E.\  E,  a tow'nship  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  162^ 

GREENE.atownshipof  Ashland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1743. 

GREENE.atownshipof  Brown  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1172. 

GREEN E, a township  of  Clark  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  11386. 

GREENE,  a hiwnship  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2360. 

GREENE,  a tow-nship  of  Fayette  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  826. 

GREENE,  a township  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1343. 

GREE.NE.  a township  of  Hamilton  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  4426. 

GREENE,  a tow'nship  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1577. 

GREENE,  a township  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1440, 

GREEN E.  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1400. 

GREENE,  a townshii)  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1990. 

GREENE,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1266. 

GREENE,  a tow'nship  of  Trumbull  co..  Ohio.  Pep.  797. 

GREEN  E,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2.305. 

GREENE.a  township  of  Hancock  co..  Indiana.  Poj).  1076. 

GREEN  E,  a tow'nship  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  709. 

GREEN  E,  a post-otHce  of  Cape  Girardeau  co.,  Missouri. 

G KEENE,  a post-otlice  of  Bollinger  co..  Missouri. 

GREENE.atownshipof  Wapello  co.,  luw'a.  Pop.  1091. 

GKEEN  E COKN  ER,  a post-oflice  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

GREEN E S STORE,  a post-oflice  of  Law'reiice  eo.,  Ohio. 

GREEN'FIELD,  a post-tow  nship  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
25  Niles  N.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  359. 

(iREEN FIELD,  a post-tow  nshii)  of  Hillsborough  co..  New 
Hampshire,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  < 92. 

GREENFIELD,  a township  of  Rockingham  co.,  New 
Hamphshire.  Pop.  730. 

GREENFl  ELD,  a beautiful  post-village  and  township,capi- 
tal  of  Franklin  co.,  Mas.sachu.setts,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Connecticut,  and  on  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad,  at  the 
terminus  of  a railroad  from  Boston  via  Fitchburg,  about 
100  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  A railroad  is  also  in  course 
of  construction  to  communicate  with  the  railway  systems 
of  New  York  at  Albany  and  Troy.  The  Green  River  flows 
through  the  tow'nship,  affording  water-power.  The  village 
contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  6 churches,  a town- 
house,  large  public  and  private  schools,  2 banks,  w'ith  a 
cajiitiil  of  $500,01)0,  a savings  institution,  an  insurance  com- 
pany, and  about  40  stores.  One  iiewsi)aper  is  published 
here.  On  Green  River  is  an  extensive  cutlery  establish- 
ment, employing  300  operatives.  There  are  also  a foundry, 
steam  saw  and  planing-mill.  the  Greenfield  Tool  Factory, 
in  which  are  made  a great  variety  of  carpenter’s  planes, 
and  the  Greenfield  Manufacturing  Company,  in  whose  mills 
fine  doeskin  cassimeres  are  made.  Pop.  of  the  township  in 
1860,  3198. 

GREENFIELD.  Connecticut.  See  Greenfield  Hill. 

GREENFIELD,  a township  of  Saratoga  co.,  New  York,  9 
miles  N.  from  Ballston  Spa.  Pop.  2970. 

GREENFIELD,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co..  New  York. 

G KEEN  FI  ELD.atown.ship.  Blairco..Pennsylvania.  P.1099. 

G lEENFIELD,  a post-tow'nship of  Erieco.,  Pennsylvania, 
1 3 miles  E.  of  Erie.  Pop.  872. 

GKEENFIELD.  a township  of  Luv.erne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  935. 

GREENFIELD,  a village  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  10  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Pottsville. 

GKEENFIELD.  a post-borough  of  Washington  co..  Penn- 
sylvania. on  the  W.  i)ank  of  the  .Monongahela  River,  about 
20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Washington,  the  county  seat.  Pop.  370. 

GKEENFIELD.  a post-village  of  Nelson  co.,  Virginia,  90 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 
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GREENFIELD,  a post-office  of  Barnwell  district,  South 
Carolina. 

GKEENFIELD,  a post  office  of  Caldwell  pari.sh,  Louisiana 

GREENFIELD,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co..  Tennes.see, 
about  220  miles  E.  of  Na.“hville. 

GREENFIELD,  a tow  nship  of  Fairfield  co..  Ohio.  P.  2041. 

GREENFIELD,  a township  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio.  Pop,  1023, 

GREENFIELD,  a thriving  post-village  of  Highland  co.. 
Ohio,  on  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  75  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Cincinnati.  It  is  situated  in  a rich  fanning  dis- 
trict, and  has  an  active  trade.  It  contains  an  academy  and 
several  churches.  Pop.  1500. 

GREENFIELD,  a townsliipof  Huron  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1223. 

GREENFIELD,  a post-village,  and  capital  of  Hancock  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  and  on  the  National  Road, 
20  miles  E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  contains  a court-house,  4 
clinrches,  a county  seminary,  1 newspaper  office,  a machine- 
shop,  and  a steam  fiuuring-mill.  Pup,  in  1860,  744;  in  1865, 
about  1200. 

GREENFIELD,  a township  of  Orange  co.,  Indiana.  Popu- 
lation, 100'2. 

GKI'.EN FIELD,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Greene  co.,  Illinois,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Springfield.  Popula- 
tion, 1599. 

GREENFIELD,  atownshipofGrundyco., Illinois.  P.531. 

GREENFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Dade  co.,  Mis- 
souri. on  the  IVest  Fork  of  Sac  River. 

GREENFIELD,  a village  of  Shelby  co.,  Missouri,  near  Fa- 
bius  River,  100  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

GREENFIELD,  a post-village  and  tow'nship  in  the  central 
part  of  Milwaukee  co.,  Wisconsin,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Milwau- 
kee City.  Pop.  2491 

GREENFIELD  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Saratoga  co., 
New  York,  36  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

GREENFIELD  HILL,  or  GREENFIELD,  a beautiful  post- 
village in  the  N.W.  part  of  Fairfield  township.  Faii-tield  co., 
Connecticut,  56  miles  N.E.  of  New  York.  It  i^  the  scene  of 
Dr.  Dw'ight's  poem  of  “Greenfield  Hill.” 

GREENFIELD  xMlLLS,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co.,  Ma- 
ryland. 

GREENVFORD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Middlessex. 

GKEENH’ORD.  .Mahoning  co..  Ohio.  See  Grkkn  Village. 

GREEN  GARDEN,  a po.st-office  of  Will  co.,  Illinois. 

GREEN  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania. 

GREEN  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Conway  co.,  Arkansas. 

GREENHALGH,  greeu/hall,  a township  of  England,  co.  ol 
Lancaster. 

GREENHIA3I.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

GREEN  H.WEN,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New'  Yorlc. 

GREEN'HE.4D,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Northumbei^ 
land.  3^  miles  W.N.W.  of  Haltwhislle. 

GREEN  HI  LL,  a post-office  of  Chemung  co..  New  York. 

GREEN  HILL,  a post-office  of  Campbell  co.,  Virginia. 

GREEN  HiLL,  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolina 

GREEN  HILL,  a post-office  of  Stewart  co.,  Georgia. 

GREEN  HILL,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Alabama. 

GREl'iN  HILL,  a post-office  of  Wilson  co.,  Tennessee. 

GREEN  HI  LL.  a post-office  of  Columbiana  co..  Ohio. 

GREEN  HILL,  a village  of  Montgomery  co..  Jlissouri. 

GREENHIITHE.  a hamlet  of  England,  co..  of  Kent,  on  the 
Thames,  3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Dartford.  It  consists  of  a main 
street,  and  has  a pier  on  the  'i'hame.s.  adjacent  to  which  is 
the  elegant  mansion  of  Ingress  Abbey. 

GREEN  HOL.M,  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  10  miles  N.N.W, 
of  Lerwick. 

GREEN  HOLM,  two  islets  of  the  Orkneys,  I5  miles  S.W. 
of  Ed ay. 

GREEN-ISLAND,  in  Hudson  Strait,  British  North  Ame- 
rica, 100  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Chudleigh. 

GREEN-ISL.UND,  in  Russian  America,  at  the  entrance 
of  Prince  IVilliam  Sound 

GRFiEN-lSLAND,  in  .famaica.  off  its  W.  coast,  in  Green- 
Island  Harbor.  8 miles  S.W.  of  Lucea. 

GREEN  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Philippines;  lat.  12°  3' N., 
Ion.  1190  49'  E. 

GREEN  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  China  Sea;  lat.  43' 
N..  in  a direct  line  between  the  Tambelaii  and  the  most  E. 
Saint  Esprit  Islands. 

GREEN  ISLAND,  an  island  of  Australia,  on  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Trinity  Bay;  lat.  16°  46'  S.,  Ion.  145°  56'  E. 

GREEN  ISLAND,  a small  i.sland  of  North  America,  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  115  miles  below  Quebec;  lut.  48°  .3' 24" 
N..  Ion.  69°  26'  AV. 

GREEN  ISLANDS,  two  small  islands  in  the  China  Sea, 
on  the  S.  coast  of  China,  called  by  the  Chinese.  T.sang-Chow, 
at  the  entiance  to  Bias  Bay  ; lat.  22°  22'  N.,  Ion.  114°  40'  E. 

GREEN  KAY.  See  Cayo  Verde. 

GREEN  LAKE,  M'isconsin,  near  the  centre  of  Green  Lake 
CO.  Length,  about  8 miles;  breadth,  2 miles.  Its  w'atera 
are  deep  and  very  clear. 

GREEN  LAKE,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  K 
part  of  Green  Lake  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1242. 

GREEN  LAND,  (Dan.  Gruenland,  or  Gronland,  grbn'ldnd,) 
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an  extensive  region  or  island  on  the  N.E.  of  North  America, 
belonging  to  Denmark,  and  stretching  from  Cape  Farewell, 
its  S.  extremity,  in  lat.  5^°  49'  N.,  northward  to  about  80° 
15'  N.,  and  extending  between  Ion.  20°  and  75'^  W.,  having 
W.  Baffin’s  Bay  and  Davis  Strait,  N.  I’eabody  Bay  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  K.  and  S.  the  Atlantic.  Bop.  in  1851,  94ii0 
all  F.squiniaux,  except  about  250  Europeans.  The  surface 
i.s  generally  high,  rocky,  and  barren;  the  elevated  portions 
are  covered  with  eternal  snow  and  glaciers,  extending,  in 
many  parts,  to  the  sea  shores.  But  small  quantities  of  corn, 
pv.tatoes.  and  kitchen  herbs  are  rai.sed  in  the  S. ; and  some 
edible  berries.  «ith  scattered  birch,  alder,  and  willow  tiees. 
grasses,  and  lichens,  grow  wild;  July  is  the  only  month  in 
which  there  is  no  snow.  Extreme  summer  temperature. 
59°  Fahrenheit,  winter,  minus  40°,  and  in  the  N.  the  mercury 
falls  from  60°  to  75°  below  zero;  mean  annual  temperature 
of  North  Greenland,  5°  2'  Fahrenheit,  the  lowe.st  ever  re- 
corded. The  natives,  or  Esquimaux,  are  a peculiar  race, 
allied  to  the  Mongolian  family,  of  short,  .squat  stature  and 
dark  skin,  employed  chietly  in  fishing  and  seal-hunting.  It 
is  estimated  that  1 100  of  them  h.%ve  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  labors  of  missionaries.  'I’he  region  was  first 
discovered  by  a Norwegian  in  9Sl,  and  sooii  after  colonized 
from  Iceland.  Davis  rediscovered  Greenland  in  1.587.  and 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Danes  re-established  a com- 
munication with  the  lost  colony.  In  1854,  the  United  States 
Expedition,  under  Dr.  Kane,  traced  the  W.  coast  ofGreenland 
to  its  northern  face,  which  they  followed  toward  the  Atlan- 
tic till  their  progress  was  arrested  by  an  immense  glacier, 
issuing  in  60°  W.  Ion.,  and  offering  an  impassable  barrier  to 
future  explorations.  This  stupendous  glacier  ri.ses  flOl)  feet 
in  perpendii  ular  face,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  obsta- 
cle to  the  insularity  of  Greenland.  It  was  followed  along 
its  base  in  a direction  nearly  due  N.  for  SO  miles,  and  found 
to  merge  into  a hitherto  uak'iowii  region,  which  the  party 
named  Washington.  T'ae  country  is  divided  into  N.and  8. 
inspectorates,  separated  by  the  Longfifird,  in  about  lat.  7b° 
N.  In  1837,  it  comprised  38  European  settlements  and  2 
missionary  stations,  mostly  established  on  the  W.  coast. 
Principal  villages.  Fnderick’s  Harbor,  Julian’s  Harbor, 
Dpernavik.  and  Good  Hope. 

GREEN'LA.ND,  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co.,  New 
Hatnpsliire.  on  the  Portsmouth  and  Concord  Piailioad,  4;i 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  762. 

GREENL.AND,  a post-office  of  Covington  co.,  Alabama. 

GREENLAND  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co., 
Virginia. 

GREENGiAW.  a town  and  parish  of  Scofland,  capital  of 
the  CO.  of  Berwick.  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Berwick-on-'Tweed. 

GREEN  LEAF,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  co.,  Mississippi. 

GREEN  LEV’ EL.  a post-office,  Southampton  co..  Virginia. 

GREEN  LEVEL,  a post-village.  Wake  co..  North  Carolina. 

GREEN  LOG.  a small  village  of  I’ope  co.,  Arkansas. 

OliEEN  ME.V.D0W,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio. 

GREEN  MOUN'r.  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

GREEN  MOUNT,  a post-office  i f Rockingham  co., Virginia. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN.  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  near  the 
N.  extremity  of  Schuylkill  county. 

GREEN  MOUNTAl.NS,  a range  extending  from  near  New 
Haven,  in  Connecticut,  northward  through  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont  into  Canada.  It  attains  its  greatest  elevation 
in  Vermont,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  (in  French  monU 
verts,  or  I'erts  monts,  i.e.  ‘‘green  mountains.”)  'I'he  highest 
summit.  Mansfield.  (North  Peak,)  ri.ses  about  4360  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Connell’s  Peak.  Shrewsbury  Mountain, 
Mansfield  South  Peak.  Killington  Peak,  and  .several  others, 
have  an  elevation  of  near  4i)00  feet  above  the  sea. 

GREEN  OAK,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana. 

GREEN  OAK.  a towii.ehlp.  Livingston  co  , Michigan.  P.940. 

GREEN'OCK,  a parliaineTitary  and  municipal  borough, 
seaport-town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  22^  miles  VV'.N.W.  of  Glasgow, 
with  which  it  is  connected  bv  railway.  Lat.  55°  56'  54"  N., 
Ion.  4°  45'  15"  W.  Pop.  of  borough,  in  1861,  42,100.  It 
stands  chiefly  on  a level  strip  of  land,  but  partly  stretches 
up  an  abrupt  height  commanding  noble  views.  The  town 
is  abundantly  furnished  with  water  for  domestic  purposes, 
by  reseivoirs  heloncing  to  the  corporation  and  the  Shaws 
Water  Company.  The  latter,  for  tlie  use  of  public  works, 
has  also  a large  supply,  by  an  aqueduct  6^  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  artificial  ponds  630  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Clyde,  and  occupying  368  acre.s.  'There  are  two  lines  of  falls, 
the  descent  being  on  each  line  512  feet,  and  eciual  to  184.3 
horses'  power — 1008  of  which  were  in  1849  occupied,  and  835 
•till  unlet.  On  the  VV',  are  many  new  streets  a»id  handsome 
residences.  'The  principal  structures  are  a fine  custom  house, 
the  Town  hall.  Jail,  Exchange.  'Tontine,  Assembly-hall, 
Theatre,  Infirmary,  and  several  handsome  churches,  Gaelic 
and  many  other  chapels.  Greenock  has  a flouri-ihing  me- 
chanics’ institute,  several  public  libraries,  one  of  which  pos 
resses  10,000  volumes,  and  in  its  hall  is  a statue  by  Chantrey 
of  Watt,  a native  of  the  town ; numerous  hanks,  and  a gram 
mar  school.  One  newspaper  is  published  here.  Greenf<‘k 
Is  the  seat  of  a presbytery,  siieriff’s  court,  and  a burgh  yf 
b«rony,  erected  '»  '635.  Its  docks  are  amoug  the  largest  n 
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Britain;  Victoria  Harbor,  opened  in  18.50.  has  24  feet  depth 
of  water,  and  an  area  of  6 acres.  8hip  and  steamboat  build- 
ing is  here  extensively  carried  on.  Sugar  refining  i.s  con- 
ducted to  a greater  extent  than  elsewhere  in  Rritain,  except 
in  London,  and  it  has  foun<lries  for  steain-engiiies  and  ma- 
chinery ; rope,  sailcloth,  liat,  earthenwai-e.  paper,  and  sti-aw- 
plait  factories;  a large  herring  fishery,  and  a very  extensive 
export  trade  in  Scotch  manufactures  and  produce,  especially 
with  America  and  the  Indies.  Vessels  proceeding  to  and 
from  Glasgow  commonly  touch  at  Greenock.  'I'he  following 
table  exhibits  the  increa.se  in  the  shipping  trade : — 


Total  Tonnagk. 

Total  Totrnitos. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward  and  Outward. 

IS.'lO 

■201.711 

‘2:10.871 

43-2., 58‘2 

IS.iO 

4‘2().4H8 

4'21.318 

8.50,805 

1851 

498,53:1 

501,409  1 

999,94‘2 

This  does  not  include  the  tonnage  of  steamers  or  other 
craft  trading  on  the  river  inside  of  the  Cumbraes. 


Increase  in  the  Importi  of  the  principal  Articles. 


18.30. 

1840. 

1850. 

SiifAP.  tons 

15.300 

3,0.57 

21,245 

283 

13,741 

9.1.31 

47,048 

1,973 

24,898 

20,917 

51.111 

3,336 

XoULSSftSf  tons 

Thuher,  load.s,. 

DtbU  and  batteus,  hundred!). 

Total  value  of  exports  in  1861, 491, 913L;  in  1852,  418,697/.; 
in  1853.  437.522/.  Greenock  has  wholly  risen  into  import- 
ance since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

GKEENMCK.  a post-village  of  Crittenden  co.,  Arkansas, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  135  miles  E.N.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

GKEEN'OItE.  a headland  and  fishing  station  of  Ireland, 
CO.  of  Lou'h.  2 miles  S.E.  of Carlingfoi d.  It  hasa  light-house. 

GREENORE,  a headland  of  Ireland,  co  of  Wexford.  7^ 
miles  S.S.E  of  the  entrance  into  Wexford  Harbor,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  Greenore  Ray. 

GREEN  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Northampton  co..  North 
Carolina. 

GREEN  PL.ATNS.  a post-office  of  St.  Francis  co..  Arkansas. 

GREEN  POIN'T.  a post-village  of  King’s  co..  New  Vork, 
on  Long  Island,  immediately  N.  of  Williamsburg.  It  has 
been  built  up  within  a few  years,  chiefly  by  persons  engaged 
dui'ing  the  day  in  New  York.  Gas  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced. Pop.  above  .3110!). 

GREEN  PON  D,  post  village.Union  district.  South  Carolina. 

GREEN'l’OR'T,  a township  of  Columbia  co..  New  York, 
inter.sected  by  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  Pop.  1431. 

GREENPOR'T,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Suffolk 
co..  New  York,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  N.E.  point  of  Long  Is- 
land. and  at  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
95  miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  York.  It  contains  cliuiches  of  4 
or  5 denominations,  ship-huilding  yards,  and  a newspaper 
office.  The  hai  bor  i-^  f>ne  of  the  best  on  the  coast,  and  is  .sel- 
dom obstructed  with  ice.  'The  shipping  of  the  district.  Juno 
30,  1S52,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  3589  tons  registered, 
and  5S66  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  During  the  year.  7 
ve.ssels,  tons  5‘'7,  were  built.  In  1853,  2 whale  vessels  ar- 
rived, bringing  224  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  2684  barrels  of  wliale 
oil.  and  ‘28.300  pounds  of  whalebone.  Pop.  about  1‘200. 

GREEN  RIVER  rises  in  Windham  co.,  Vermont,  and 
flowing  in  a S.S.E.  course,  falls  into  Deerfield  River  in 
Franklin  county,  Massachusetts. 

GREEN  RIVER,  of  Kentucky,  rises  in  Lincoln  co.,  in  the 
E.  central  part  of  the  state.  It  flows  first  nearly  IV.  for 
more  than  half  of  its  course,  during  which  it  traver.-es  the 
cavernous  limestone  formation,  and  passes  by  the  Maninu  th 
Cave.  After  passing  the  mouth  of  Big  Barren  River,  which 
enters  it  from  the  left,  a few  miles  S.E.  ot  Morgantown,  it 
a.ssumes  a general  N.W.  direction,  and  enters  the  Ohio  in 
Henderson  county.  9 miles  above  Evansville,  in  Indiana. 
The  whole  length  is  estimated  at  above  300  miles.  The 
lower  part  of  tliis  river  is  navigable  by  steamboats  at  all 
seasons  ; and  by  means  of  dams  and  locks,  small  steamboats 
have  ascended  in  high  water  to  Greenshurg.  inoie  than  ‘200 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Extensive  beds  of  stone  coal  occupy 
the  low  er  part  of  the  Green  River  Valley. 

GREEN  RIVER.  Illinois,  empties  itself  into  Rock  River, 
near  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter 

GREEN  RIVER,  the  longest  branch  of  the  Colorado, 
rises  in  Oregon,  near  Fremont’s  Peak,  and  flowing  in  its 
general  course  first  S.S.E..  and  then  S.S.W.,  unites  with 
Grand  River  in  35°  39'  N.  lat..  n‘2°  55'  W.  Ion. 

GBEEN  RIVER,  a new  county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Utah 
Territory,  intersected  by  Green  River,  from  w lii<-h  its  name 
is  derived.  It  has  been  formed  since  18.50.  Pop.  141. 

GREEN  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Windham  co..  Vermont. 

GREEN  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co..  New  Vork 

GREEN  RIVER,  a post-office  cf  Hart  co..  Kentucky. 

GREEN  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co..  North  C»- 
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0»{EEN  Rn'ER.  a post-A’illafre  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Green  Hiver,  70  miles  iN.W.  of  I'eoria. 

GREEN  RIVER,  a po.st-oflice  of  Green  River  co..  Utah. 

GREEN’S  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Jeffer.son  cn..  Texas. 

GREENSGl  IROUGll.  a pest-township  of  (trleans  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 25  miles  N.N.E.  of  .Montpelier.  l*op.  100.5. 

GREENSB' IROUGII.  a post-village  ofGreeneco..  Penn.syl- 
vania,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Waynes- 
burg. 

GREENSBOROUGII,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of 
Guilford  co..  North  Carolina,  on  the  Central  Railroad.  F6 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh.  The  .situation  is  healthy,  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  fertile.  Many  i f the  houses  are  of 
w -M/d.  and  others  are  built  of  brick.  It  is  a place  of  consi- 
derable activity  in  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  excellent  institu- 
tions foi-  learning,  among  which  are  several  academies.  It 
also  contains  2 banks,  1 or  2 newspaper  office.s,  and  a num- 
ber of  manufactories. 

GREENSBOROUGII.  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Greene  co., 
Georgia,  on  the  Georgia  Railroad.  -tO  miles  N.  of  Milledge- 
ville.  It  contains  .several  elegant  buildings,  among  which 
are  a new  court-house.  2 churches,  and  2 academies. 

GR  EEN.SBOROUGII.  a flourishing  post-village  of  Greene 
CO.,  Alabama,  85  miles  \V.  by  .N.  of  Montgomery,  and  18 
miles  E of  Entaw.  It  is  the  largest  place  in  the  county, 
and  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade.  Many  of  the  residents 
are  wealthy  planters,  who  have  plantations  of  cotton  in  the 
vicinity.  The  village  contains  several  churches  and  tlour- 
i.-ihing  .schools,  and  1 or  2 new.spaper  offices.  Pop.  estimated 
at  25U(). 

GREENSBOROUGII.  a post-vill.age,  capital  of  Choctaw 
co..  Mississipjii.  on  one  of  the  head  streams  of  Big  Black 
River.  110  milles  N.N. E.  of  .lackson.  Pop.  323. 

G R EE.NSBOROUG  II.  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  Arkan.sas. 

GREENSBOROUGII.  a post-village  and  township  of  Henry 
00..  Indiana,  on  Blue  River,  36  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Indian- 
apolis. Pop.  1318. 

GREENSBOROUGII,  a post-village  of  Caroline  co.,  Mary- 
land. 59  miles  E.  of  Annapolis. 

G R.EENStRURG.  a flourishing  post-borough  of  Ilempfield 
township,  and  capital  of  M'estmoreland  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
theCentral  Railroad,  32  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg.  Itis  a place 
of  consiilerable  trade,  and  is  surrounded  by  a fertile  country. 
It  contains  a new  stone  court-house.l  20  by  70  feet, 10  churches, 
1 bank,  3 new.spaper  offices  and  a fine  public  school  lK)nseof 
brick,  with  300  ptipils.  It  luis  also  gas-works.  The  Hemp- 
field  Railroad,  when  fuli^hed.  will  connect  it  with  \\  heeling. 
Coal  of  good  ipiality  abounds  inall  parts  of  the  county.  Pop. 
in  1850.  1051;  in  1860,  1388. 

GREENSBUiiG,  a post-office  of  Preston  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

GREEN8BURO.  a posGvillage,  capit.al  of  St.  Helena  pa- 
rish. Louisiana,  near  Tickfaw  River,  about  40  miles  N'.E.  of 
Baton  Rouge. 

(iREENSBURG.  a post-village,  capital  of  Greene  co..  Ken- 
tucky. on  the  right  bank  of  Green  River.  85  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Frankfort.  It  contains  a court  house,  5 churches,  a branch 
of  the  Kentucky  bank,  and  12  stores.  The  river  has  lately 
been  improved,  so  that  it  is  navigable  for  steamboats  about 

3 months  in  the  year.  Pop.  536. 

GREENSBURG.  a post-village  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  185 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

GREE.NSBURG.  a beautiful  post-village,  capital  cf  Deca- 
tur Co..  Indiana,  is  situated  on  Sand  Creek,  and  on  the  Mi- 
chi  jan  Road.  4t)  miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis.  The  place  was 
fii'st  .settled  in  1^21.  and  is  steadily  advancing  in  size  and 
importance.  It  is  connected  by  a plank-road  with  .Madison, 
on  the  Ohio,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  Lawrenceburg  and 
Mississijtpi  Railroad  now  in  course  of  construction.  Greens- 
burg  contains  g(  od  public  buildings,  a flourishing  academy, 
and  a newspaper  office.  Pop.  1850. 1202:  in  1853.  about  IflOU. 

GR  EENSBURG  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Sandusky 
CO..  Ohio. 

GREEN’S  CORNERS,  a village  and  station  of  Oneida  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  Railroad,  19  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Utica. 

GREE.N’S  FAICMS.  a vill.age  of  Fairfield  township.  Fair- 
field  CO..  Connecticut.  54  miles  N.E.  of  New  V'ork. 

(JREEN’S  FORK,  a town.ship  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1778. 

GREE.N’S  FORK,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co..  Indiana. 

GREENS.\ORrrON,a  p.irish  of  England,  co.  Noi  thampton. 

GREENSPOND.  an  island  and  maritime  village  of  North 
Anierica.  off  the  E.  coast  of  Newfoundland.  29  miles  N.IY. 
of  Bonavisfa.  The  island  isof  granite  formation.  It  is  about 

4 miles  across.  The  vill.ige  has  a decent  chuich.  and  sfune 
large  stores:  and  the  fislierrnen's  houses  .are  neat  and  cleati. 

GREENSG’ORT.  a post-village  of  St.Cl.air  co.,  Alabama,  on 
the  Coo.sa  River.  120  miles  N.  of  Montgomery. 

GREEN  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

GREEN  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co..  Ohio. 

GREEN  SPRING  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Washington 
eo..  .'Laryland. 

GREEN  SPRING  RUN,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co., 
Virginia 
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GREEN  SPRING.S. a post-officeof Tuolumne co.,CaliPirnia. 

GREEN'STEAD.  EAST,  a paiish  of  England,  co.of  Essex. 

GREENSTKAD  NEAR  ONGAR.  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  E.ssex.  Its  chuich.  with  oaken  walls,  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Biit.ain. 

GREENS^VILLE.  a village  of  Grayson  co..  Virginia,  on 
New  River.  27ti  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond,  was  formerly 
the  county  seat. 

GREENTON.  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  IMi.ssouri. 

GREENTOP.  a post-office  of  Schuyler  co..  Missouri. 

GR  EEN'TGWN  or  GREENS^TOWN.  a post-village  of  Stars 
CO..  Ohio,  lU  miles  N.  of  Canton.  I’op.  aliout  300. 

GREENTOWN,  a po.st-office. Currituck  co..  North  Carolina.. 

GREENT  )W.N,  a post-village  of  Howard  co.,  Indiana, 
about  56  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

GREEN  TREE,  a village  of  Burlington  co.,  Ncav  Jersey, 
12  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Camden. 

GREEN  TREE,  a post-office,  Alleghany  co..  Pennsylvania. 

GREEN  TREE,  a post-office  cf  White  co.,  Tennessee. 

GREEtNUP,  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  i f Ken- 
tucky. borders  on  the  Uliio  River  which  sejiarates  it  from 
(he  Stateof  Ohio.  Area,  estimated  at  375  square  miles.  The 
Ohio  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.E.  and  N.W.,  and 
it  is  intersected  by  Little  Sandy  River  and  T\ gart’s  Creek. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  and  partly  covered  with  timber.  The 
county  contains  large  and  productive  mines  of  iron  ore  and 
coal.  Foi'ined  in  1803,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gosernor 
Christopher  Greenup.  Capital,  Green upsburg.  Poj).  8760, 
of  whom  8397  were  I'ree. 

GREENUP,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Cum- 
berland co.,  Illinois,  on  Einbarras  River,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  National  Road.  Ill  miles  E.S.E.  of  S])ringtield.  It  con- 
tains a bank.  Pop.  1400. 

GREE'NUPSBURG.  or  GREENUP  COURT-HOUSE,  a post- 
village. capital  of  Grec-fiup  -o..  Keo.tucl'y,  oa  the  Ohio  River, 
132  miles  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort,  contains  a brick  court-house, 
1 chui’ch.  and  several  stores. 

GREEN'V.\LE.  a post-village  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois,  22 
miles  N.W.  of  Freeport. 

GKEE.NVALE.  a po.st-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Tenner-see. 

GREEN  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Bath  cn..  Yirgiiia. 

GREEN  VALLEY',  a post-office  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cali 
fornia. 

GRFiEN  Y’lLLAGF..  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  railroad  from  Ilariisburg  to  Chambers- 
burg.  4(1  miles  S.W.  of  the  former. 

GREEN  VIL'L.YGE.  or  GREEN/FOBD.  a postvillago  of 
Mahoning  co..  Ohio.  158  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus,  is  situated 
in  a rich  and  populous  district.  Pop.  estimated  at  456. 

GREEN'VlLLr.,  a ci'unty  in  the  S.E.pju  t of  l irginia.  bor- 
dering ou  North  Carolina,  contains  about  300  S(|uare  miles. 
The  Nottoway  River  bounds  it  on  the  N..  and  it  is  inter- 
.sected  by  the  Meherrin  River.  The  general  surface  is  level; 
the  soil  is  of  medium  quality.  The  railroad  from  RichiiU’n  1 
to  Weldon.  North  Carolina,  passes  throu;  h (he  couiity. 
Organized  in  1784.  Capital,  Hicksford.  Pop.  6374,  of  whom 
2207  were  free,  4167  slaves. 

GREENVILLE,  a district  in  the  N.W. part  of  8outh  Ca>-o- 
lina.  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  1 60  .siiirara 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  the  1 nno  -eo. 
Tiger,  and  Reedy  Rivers,  and  bounded  on  the  W.by  .^abiia 
River.  The  Rlue  Ridge  extends  along  the  N. IV.  border  c.f 
the  district,  tlie  surface  of  which  is  beautifully  diversiued 
by  mountains  and  bills.  The  8alud<a  Mountain  rises  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Court-house.  The  .sril  is  generally  good  and 
well  watered,  (,'halybeate  and  sulphur  springs  are  found  10 
miles  N.of  Greenville.  A railroad  has  recently  bi'en  made 
from  the  Court-house  to  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Pop.  21.892,  of  whom  14,843  were  free,  and  7019  slaves. 

GREENVILLE  a jiost-towiiship  of  Pi.scataiiiiis  co.,  Maine, 
80  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  310. 

GREEN VI i.LE.  a post-village  in  Providence  co..  Rhocle 
Island.  12  miles  N.IV.  of  I’rovidence,  contains  a bank  and 
several  cotton  factories. 

GREENVILLE,  a post-village  in  Preston  township.  New 
London  co.,  Connecticut,  on  IbeQuinebaug  l iver,  ah  ut  2 
miles  .N.E.  of  Norwich  l.aiuling.  contains  3 cburcbes.  nume- 
rous cotton  mills,  and  a manufactory  of  railroad  cars.  Pop. 
about  1060. 

tiREENVIl.LE.  post-village  and  township  of  Green  co., 
New  Y’ork,  21  miles  S..8.W.  of  .ADiany.  Pop.  22t  8. 

GREENVILLE,  a tbri\ing  village  of  Raiitaii  township, 
Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey,  almut  20  miles  N.  of  Trioiton. 

GREENVIlJ.E.  a village  of  Sus.sex  co..  New  .lersey,  7 
miles  S.W.  of  .Newton. 

GREEN  VI  l.LE,  a village  of  Clarion  co.,  Peiiasyhania, 
about  8 miles  S.E.  of  Clarion. 

G REE.N  VI  LliE.  now  Pi'.N  N RUN,  a village  of  Indiana  co., 
Pefinsyl Vania,  on  Penn's  Run,  147  miles  W.  of  Ilariisburg. 

GREENVILLE,  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania.  See  WhST 
Ore  Nvii.LK. 

GREEN  VILI-E.a  small  village  of  Mifflin  co..  Pennsylvania. 

GREEN  N'lLLE.  a toAvnsliip  of  Somerset  co..  Peiiiisyl\  aiiia, 
bonleringon  Nlaryland.  20  miles  S.E.  of  Somer.-et. 

GREEN  VlLl.E,  a post-village  of  Augusta  cu.,Virgiuia,on 
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thfi  South  River,  near  its  source,  120  miles  W.N.W.  of  Rich- 
mond. It  contains  1 academy,  several  .stores,  and  1 flouring 
mill.  Pop.  from  1300  to  4()0. 

oRKK.nVILLK,  a post-\illage.  capital  of  IMtt  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  right  bank  of  Tar  River,  about  100  miles 
ti.  by  S.  of  Halei'.;h.  It  contains  a court-house,  academy, 
and  .several  stores.  Tar  and  turpentine  are  procured  from 
the  forests  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  828. 

tiKli;i  NVlLLr..orGHKENVlLLK  COURT'HOUSK,  a tlou- 
risbing  post-village,  capital  of  Greenville  district.  South  Ca- 
r liiia.  on  Reedy  River.  t)ear  its  source,  llo  mik-s  N.W . of 
Cl  luuibia.  The  situatioji  is  elevated  and  healtliy.  at  the 
foot  of  the  Saluda  Mountain,  which  renders  it  a favorite  re- 
sort for  persons  who  reside  in  the  lower  country.  It  is  the 
N.  terminus  of  tlie  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad. 
Greenville  has  3 churches,  2 academies,  and  2 newspaper 
oftice.s.  Pop.  [,.,18. 

GR RENVILLE,  a neat  post-village,  capital  of  Meriwet'ier 
CO..  Georgia,  on  a high  ridge  near  il'alnut  Creek.  108  miles 
\V.  of  Milledgeville.  It  is  situated  in  a region  which  is  rioted 
for  its  medicinal  springs.  The  Warm  Springs,  lu  miles  S.of 
this  town,  have  a teniperatuie  of  yl^^.  and  discharge  1400 
gallons  of  water  per  minute.  About  $75.00(1  worth  of  goods 
are  sold  in  Greenville  annually.  It  has  2 churches,  o semi- 
naries. and  about  500  inhabitants. 

GREEN  VI LLR.  a post-village,  capital  of  Butler  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 40  miles  S.W.  of  .Montgomery,  and  150  miles  N.E.  of 
Mobile,  contains  a court-house,  a newspaper  oflice,  several 
stores,  and  from  400  to  50o  inhabitants. 

GREEN  VILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wa.shington  co.. 
Mississippi,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  100  miles  N. N.W.  of 
Jackson. 

GREE.WILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Hunt 
co..  Texas,  is  situated  near  the  .source  of  the  Sabine  River, 
about  250  miles  N..N.E.  of  Austin  City.  It  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  farming  region.  whi<‘h  produces  cotton,  wheat,  and 
maize.and  towaids  which  an  active  immigration  is  directed. 
The  village  has  grown  up  since  1845. 

GREr.N  VI  LLE,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Texas,  15  miles 
N.  of  Livingston,  the  county  scat,  is  sui  rounded  by  a com- 
munity of  thrifty  planters,  and  is  improving. 

GREENVlLLh.  a small  village  of  Clarke  co.,  Arkansas, 
about  00  miles  S.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

GREEN  VlLLE.a  flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Greene 
co.,  Tennessee.  260  miles  E.  of  .Nashville,  and  Oii  iniies  E.  by 
N.  of  Knoxville.  It  is  the  Seat  of  Greenville  College  founded 
in  1794.  A newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  about  StiO. 

GREENVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Muhlenliurg  co.. 
Kentucky,  170  miles  8.W.  of  Frankfort,  and  9 miles  8.  of 
Green  River,  is  situatexl  in  a region  which  abounds  in  coal 
and  iron  ore.  It  has  2 or  3 imurches,  a seminary,  0 stores, 
and  2 tobacco  factoiies. 

GREE.N  VI  LLE,  a thriving  post-village  and  township,  ca- 
pital of  Darke  co..  Obi  >,  on  the  Greenville  and  Miami  Rail- 
road, alx>ut  90  miles  W.  of  Columbus.  The  village  contains 
4 or  5 ciinrclies  and  3 newspaper  unices.  Pop.  of  township, 
2071.  In  1793,  General  Wayne  Iniilt  Fort  Greenville  on  the 
site  of  tlie  jiresent  tCAvn.  and  lieie  tlie  treaty  of  Greenville 
Wits  <<ineln<le(l  between  W'ayne  and  the  Indians. 

(iKKENVlLLE,  Montcalm  co.,  Michigan.  See  Ap- 
PK.MilX. 

GREENVILLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Floyd  co., 
Indiana  15  miles  N.W  .of  New  .Mhany,  Pop.  10n3. 

GREEN  VI  LLE.  a neat  and  thriving  post-village  capital  of 
Bond  CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Ea.-t  Fm  k of  Sliual  Creek,  im  tlie 
Natiunal  Ruad.  about  45  miles  E.  ol  A. ton,  and  20  miles 
W.S  \V  . of  Vaiidalia.  It  has  a held  of  timber  on  the  N.,  and 
on  the  S.  a heantifni  ex(ianse  of  [iraiiie.  It  contains  3 
churches.  Pop.  lUUO. 

G REEN  V I I.LE,  a small  village  of  Saline  co.,  Missouri. 

GREENVILLE,  a piist-\  illage,  capital  of  Wayne  co..  .Mis- 
souri, on  St.  I•rancis  Riser.  1.  0 miles  S E.  of  .lelferson  City. 

GnEE.N  \ ILLE,  a pust-uflice  of  Lneas  co.,  Iowa. 

GREENVILLE,  a pnst-township  in  Outagamie  comity. 
Wisconsin,  H miles  W est  uf  Appleton  Po|),  1244. 

GREENWICH,  grin^dge.  a parliamentary  borough  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Thames.  3j  miles  E.S.E.  of  l.ondon  Bridge,  tlie  W.  terminus 
of  the  Greenwich  Railway,  partly  on  an  acclivity.  1 utiJiietiy 
on  low.  marshy  ground,  a large  portion  of  which  is  below 
the  level  of  the  Thames.  Lat.  of  the  Observatory.  51°  28' 38" 
\..  Ion.  0°  0' 0".  Mean  annual  temperature,  48°  9' ; winter, 
^^7°  7' ; summer,  6i)°  3'  Fahr.  The  streets  are  in  general  nar- 
row and  iriegular.  and  many  of  tlie  houses  mean  in  ap(iear- 
ance.  though  recently  numerous  handsome  new  houses  li,i\  e 
been  built.  The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  and  amply 
sonplied  with  water.  It  contains  lour  liandsome  i.piscopal 
. hurdles:  also  places  of  worship  for  Rapiists.  Independents, 
A’esleyan  Methodists,  Roman  ( :itholics,  and  Scotch  Pivsbv- 
lerians.  The  educational  itisi itutions.  jiul  lie.  private,  and 
.fla I liable,  are  numerous,  as  are  also  the  benevolent  and 
.thaiitahle  institutions:  among  the  latter  may  be  named 
(Jorfolk  College,  supporting  20  decayed  tradesmen.  But  the 
object  of  by  far  the  greatest  interest  in  Greenwich  is  its  inag- 
uiliceut  Naval  llospiial,  for  the  maiiiteiiauce  of  vetetaii, 
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wounded,  or  unfortunate  seamen — the  noblest  establish 
mentof  the  kind  in  Europe.  Its  liuilding.  the  tiue^t  sii  uo 
litre  ill  England,  origiinilly  a palace  < f Char'es  II..  and 
erected  on  the  site  of  ttie  auiient  “Greenwun  House,” 
which,  so  far  1 ack  as  the  year  1.3UU,  had  been  a favorite  re- 
sidence of  royalty — in  wliich  Henry  N 111.  and  his  queeti- 
daugliters.  Mary  and  l.li/.aheth.  were  born:  and  where,  too- 
Edward  \'E  breathed  his  last — was  converted  to  its  pre- 
sent use  in  the  reign  of  W illiam  and  Mary,  although  cot 
opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates  until  ITUo.wlieii  42wer»» 
admitted.  Commenced  at  tlie  Restoration  by  t\  ebb.  son-in- 
law  of  Inigo  Jones,  it  was  carried  on  under  tlie  superin- 
tendence of  Sir  f hiistopher  W ren,  and  finished  after  bi.s 
designs  by  his  succcs.sor.  Sir  J(  hn  Vanbrugh.  It  stai  ds  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  on  an  elevated  terrace,  is  8(  5 feet  in 
length,  and  covers,  with  the  schools,  civil  otlices.  lawns  and 
burial-ground  attached,  a spiitaj  of  4(l  acres.  It  consists  of  4 
(juadrangular  piles,  built  principally  of  Portland  stone,  each 
lieaiing  the  name  of  the  soveieign  in  wlio.se  reign  it  was 
erected — namely.  King  Charles.  Queen  Anne.  King  W illiam, 
ai  d Queen  .Mary.  '1  wo  of  the  w ings  front  the  river  ai  d two 
the  p.irk.  In  the  N.W  . wing,  or  that  erected  by  Charles  II., 
are  tlie  governor's  residence  and  the  oflicers’and  iiei  sioners’ 
libraries,  'fhe  N.E..  or  Queen  Anne's,  is  appropi iated  as  a 
residence  for  the  ofticers  and  men.  In  the  S.W'.,  or  King 
W iiliam's.  is  tlie  Painted  Hall,  a noble  aiiartnient.  litb  feet 
long  by  5ii  teet  broad,  and  5(»  feet  high,  jiainted  by  Sir  James 
'I'horniiiJ.  and  containing  a tine  collection  of  pi.  tnres.  con- 
sisting of  portraits  of  naval  heroes  and  representations  of 
sea-tigiits.  The  fourth,  or  S.E.  wing,  conimoiily  called  t3ueen 
Mary's,  contains  the  cha(>el.  tlie  interior  of  which  designed 
by  Athenian  Stuart  is  tidily  and  elal  orately  ornamented. 
'I’he  complement  of  in-pensioners,  or  those  who  reside  in 
tile  hos|>ital.  is  about  2710:  each  of  wh<  m.  besides  clothing, 
food.  <fei'..  receil  es  a shilling  a w eek  as  tol  acco-money.  'I'o  a 
section  of  them,  averaging  ai  out  450.au  allowanceof  money 
is  given  in  place  of  rations,  'fhough.  many  of  the  pensioners 
attain  a great  age.  the  annual  mortality  among  them  is  12 
per  cent.  'I'here  are.  liesides.  numerous  out-pensii. tiers,  who 
receiveeach  about  12Z.a  vear.  'Ihe  whde  revenueof  the  hos- 
pital friiin  property,  fit  ightage  charged  on  treasure  conveyed 
by  her  Majesty’s  ships,  <tc..  amounted,  in  1849.  to  148.731/., 
expenditure,  the  .same  year.  140.957/.  '1  he  establishment  is 

managed  liy  a governor,  lieutenaiit-goverm  r.  two  chaplains, 
and  numerous  otlier  ofticers.  Connected  w ith  the  hiisjiitai 
is  the  Royal  Hospital  School,  fur  the  children  of  decayed 
iioti-conimissi  uied  oflicers.  seamen,  and  marines,  and  for  the 
sons  of  commissioned  and  ward-room  warrant  ottlcers.  of 
which  last  there  must  always  be  lUd  in  tlie  scbool.  It  nnm- 
ber.s.  ill  il.x  two  .sections  of  upper  and  lower.  8()(t  pujiils:  and 
is  one  of  the  brst  nautical  seminaries  in  the  world.  tJreeu- 
wi,  h Park,  between  the  hospital  and  Blaekheath  first  en- 
closed by  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  Protector,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VE.  contains  about  209  acres  of  undulating 
and  wooded  land,  has  numerous  herds  of  deer,  and  is  a good 
deal  resorted  toby  the  Lotidoiier.s.  On  one  of  its  eiiiiiiences, 
K'U  feet  aliove  the  river,  and  once  oicupied  by  Greenwich 
Castle,  is  the  Royal  Ol>servatory.  founded  by  Charles  II.  in 
l(i74.  the  residence  of  the  astronnuier  royal,  and  from  whii  h 
the  longitudes  in  all  British  charts  are  reckoned.  Green- 
wich sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Conimon.s.  Fop.  of 
the  parliamentary  borough  in  1801,  139,286. 

iiivEr..vV\  iCll.  gnen/ich.  a post-\ illage  and  town.ehip  of 
Hampshire  co..  Massa- hu.setts.  on  the  W-’.  side  of  Swift 
iiiver.  about  80  miles  W . of  Boston.  In  the  township  are 
manufactories  of  forks,  scythes,  and  woollen  goods.  I'op.  699. 

GRr.E.N  W ICH.  a jiost-township  of  Fairfield  co..  Connecii- 
cut.  bordering  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  intersected  by 
Ihe  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad.  31  miles  N.E.  of 
New  York  City.  The  village  of  Greenwich  lieantifnlly  situ- 
ated near  tlie  water  has  become  a favorite  jilace  ol  re.--iileiice 
to  iief.sotis  doing  Imsiiiess  in  New  York.  ‘ I’litnam  Hill,” 
ill  West  Greenwich,  near  Horse  Neck,  is  celehrnled  as  the 
scene  ol  General  Israel  Putnam's  daring  e.xploit  in  the  Re\  o- 
liitioii.  This  forms  the  .".W.  extremitv  of  New  Eiiglaiui. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  6522 

GREENWICH,  a post-village  and  township  of  IVashing- 
ton  CO..  New  York,  on  the  Hud.soii  Piver.  3(  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  ,\lhany.  Ratteiikill  Creek  Rows  along  its  S.  border,  and 
the  Champlain  Canal  here  crosses  the  Hudson.  'Iheii  ha- 
1 itants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  ol  car 
riages.  it  coiu.uus  a oauK.  I'op.  uJ4i. 

GREENMICH.  a pu.st-\  illage  and  township  of  Cumber- 
land CO..  New  Jer.s-y.  on  Delaware  Bay  at  d on  Cobansey 
Creek.  6 miles  W.S.W.  ot  llridgetoii.  'I'he  village  couiains  2 
or  3 <•1101x1108,  and  about  lUO  dwellings.  Pop.  of  tbe  town- 
ship. 12'  5. 

GREENWICH,  a towusliip  of  Gloucester  co.,  New  Jersey 
Fop.  21 9J. 

G Rr. EN  WICII,  a township  uf  Warren  co.,  New  Jersey 
Fup.  2541. 

GR..ENWICH,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Fop.  2041. 

GREENWICH,  a post  township  forming  the  S.S.E.  extie- 
Kwity  of  iiurou  (HI.,  ohiu.  Fop.  Iil8. 
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OREENWICII,  a seaport  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Peter’s 
Pay.  0!i  the  N.  coa.it  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  co.  of  Kings, 
In  iat.  2A'  N..  Ion.  62°  47'  W. 

GliKEXAVlCfl  STATION,  a post-office  of  Huron  co..Ohio. 

GK  EENWICII  VIEL.AGK,  a post-village  of  Hampshire  co., 
Mas.sachusett.s,  73  miles  W.  of  Boston. 

GIIEEN/WOOD,  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine.  50 
mi'es  W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  878. 

G KEEN  WOOD,  a post-townsliip  of  Steuben  co.,  New  York, 
27  miles  S.W.  of  Bath.  Pop.  1306. 

GREE.N  WOOD,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pv.p.  1470. 

(i  K EEN WOOD,  a townsliipof  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pup.  1720. 

GPt  EEN  WOOD,  a townsliip  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
.Pop.  t)35. 

G REENWOOD.asmall  village  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

GREE.N  WOOD,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Po|i.  057. 

GREE.N  WOOD,  a post-office  of  Doddridge  co.,  W.  Vir^nia. 

GREENWOOD,  a post-village  in  Abbeville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

GREENWOOD,  a post-office  of  .TacUson  co.,  Florida. 

GREENWOOD,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co..  Alabama. 

GREENWOOD,  a thriving  po.st-villa'jre  of  Carroll  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. on  the  Yazoo  River.  290  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
95  miles  N.  of  .la'-kson.  The  river  is  naviirahle  for  steamboats 
luring  the  whole  year,  with  few  exceptions,  and  several 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  are  shipped  here  annually.  The  vil- 
lage has  also  a large  business  in  groceries  and  heavy  goods. 

GREENWOOD,  a post-village  in  Caddo  parish,  Louisiana, 
about  350  miles  N.W.  of  New  Orleans. 

GREENWOOD,  .a  post-office  of  Sebastian  co..  Arkansas. 

GREENWOOD,  a post-office  of  Sumner  co..  Tennessee. 

GREENWOOD,  a post-office  of  Darke  co..  Ohio. 

GREENWOOD,  a thriving  post-village  of  .Johnson  co..  In- 
diana. on  the  railroad  between  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  10 
miles  S.S.E.  of  the  latter. 

GREENWOOD,  a po.st-village  of  McHenry  co..  Illinois,  on 
the  Nippersink  Creek,  about  60  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

GREENM'O  JD.  a post-office  of  Shelbv  co..  Missouri. 

GREENWOOD,  a township  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin. 

GREENW  0 >D.  a post-otlice  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California. 

GREENM’OOD  CEMETERY.  See  New  York. 

GREENJVOOD  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co., 
Pennsvivania. 

jREE.NJVOOD  LAKE,  a delightful  watering-place  of 
Orange  co..  New  York.  8 miles  S.W.  of  Chester,  which  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Newburg  and  Erie  Rail- 
ro:wls. 

GREENWOOD  VALLEY. a post-office.Wayne co., Missouri. 

GR EEi? SEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio. 

GREET  a pariah  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

GREET'H.AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

GREETH  AJI.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

GREETLAND-with-ELLAND.  England.  See  Eu..\nd. 

GREETOVELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

GREG.APO.I  EE.  grA-g,i-po'iee'.  or  GRE  EM  EE',  a town  of 
Dahomev.  about  10  or  12  miles  N.W.  of  W'hvdah:  lat.  6°  12' 
N..  Ion.  1°  .32'  E..  on  a rising  ground  overlooking  the  great 
lagoon  which  runs  along  this  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Bight 
of  Benin.  Pop.  1200. 

GREGG,  a post-township  of  Centre  co..  Pennsylvania,  13 
miles  S.E.  of  Bellefonte.  Pop.  1556. 

GREGORY'S  CgrAg'o-r^z)  MILL,  a post-office  of  Granville 
CO..  North  Carolina. 

GREIEENBERG.  grl'fen-bJRo'.  a town  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Pomerania.  40  miles  N.E.  of  Stettin,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rega.  Pop.  4470. 

GKETFENRERG.  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia. 
34  miles  JV  S.W.  of  Liegnitz.  on  the  Queiss.  Pop.  27'20. 
Near  it  is  the  castle  of  Greifenstein. 

GREIEENBERG.  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg. 45  miles  N.N.E.  of  Berlin,  on  the  Sarnitz.  Pop,  1300. 

GRElEENBilRG.  grT'fen-bfiORo'.  a town  of  Illyria,  32 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Villach.  near  the  Drave.  Pop.  700. 

GREIFENSTEIN.  grl'fen-stlne'.  a market-town  of  Ger- 
mmv.  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  government  of  Coblentz,  10 
miles  N.W.  of  Wetzlar. 

GREIFENSTEIN.  a village  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Aus- 
tria. on  the  Danube.  N.W.  of  Kloster-Neuburg. 

GREIFENSTEIN.  a village  of  Germany,  in  Prussian 
Saxonv.  government  of  Erfurt.  S.  of  Heili  renstadt. 

GRElFFENil  \'}EN.  grlf'fen-hA'ghen.  a town  of  Prussia, 
in  Pomerania.  12  miles  S.S.M'.  of  Stettin,  near  the  Oder.  Pop. 
6000.  Tt  has  ma n u fact res  of  woollen  cloths  and  leather. 

GHEIFFENSEE,  griffen-sV.  a petty  town  of  Switzerland, 
cant(,n.  .and  6 miles  E.  of  Zuri  h.  on  the  small  lake  of  Greif- 
fensee.  which  is  4 miles  long,  and  U miles  broad. 

GRETFSW  \ IjDE.  grifs'wIPdeh.  (formerly  written 
GRI  I’ESM'OLD.l  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania, 
18  miles  S.E.  of  Stralsund.  on  the  Ryck.  near  its  mouth, 
in  the  Baltic  Pop.  15,099.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
has  • harbor  fitted  for  small  vessels,  a university.  f>uuded 
in  1456,  with  a library  ot  20,000  volumes,  and  (in  1844) 
718 
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225  students,  a medico-chirnrgical  school,  ob.servatory.  bo 
tanic  garden,  mu.seums,  and  a gymnasium.  Tt  has  manu 
factures  of  tobacco  and  soap,  oil-mills,  building  docks,  dis 
tilleries.  salt-iefineries.  and  an  active  trade  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  principal  arli  les  of  export  are  grain,  which  in 
1852  included  37. *>67  quarters  of  wheat,  22.500  of  barley, 
3450  of  rve.  11.741  of  oats,  and  525  of  pease  and  beans. 

GRETFSW  ALD-(E.  grIfestwAld  o'eh,  an  islet  in  the  Baltic 
Sea,  9 miles  S.E.  of  lUigen. 

GREIG.  grAg,  a township.  T^ewis  co..  New  York.  P.  1733. 

GREIGS'Vl LLE,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co..  N’ew 
York,  on  the  Genesee  Canal,  about  28  miles  S.S.IV.  of 
Rochester. 

(j  liEIGSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Preston  co.,  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Baltimore  and  oliio  Railroad. 

GREIN.  grille,  or  GREG .N A.  grSg'na,  a town  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  Danube.  27  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lintz.  about  G 
miles  above  the  Strudel  Rapid,  and  at  the  foot  of  a moun- 
tain. crowned  by  the  castle  of  Greinburg.  Pop.  750. 

GREIN.  grAn.  a con.siderahle  town  of  Arabia,  in  Hadra- 
maut.  on  the  Wady  Doan,  near  Makallah. 

GREINORD.  gree'tiord.  a bay  of  Scotland,  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Ross-shiie.  S.W.  of  Loch  Broom.  4 miles  wide,  ex- 
tending inland  about  the  same  distance,  and  with  an  island 
of  the  same  name  at  its  entrance. 

GREIN'TON  or  GREN'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

G REITZ  or  GRETZ,  grits,  a town  of  Central  Germany, 
capital  of  the  principality  of  Reus.s  Greitz.  on  the  right  l>nnk 
of  the  White  Elster,  49  miles  S.S.W.  of  Leipsic.  It  is  en- 
closed by  walls,  is  well  built,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign  prince,  who  has  here  two  castles  and  a summer 
palace,  with  fine  gardens.  It  has  a seminary,  a Latin 
school,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
distilleries,  and  breweries.  Pop.  6215. 

GREK  US.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Grasutz. 

GRENAAE,  greh-no'eh'.  or  GRINAAE.  gre-no'eh,  a mari- 
time town  of  Denmark,  province,  and  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  Jutland,  amt.  and  32  miles  E.  of  Banders.  Pop.  1000. 

GREN.\DA.*  gren-AMa.  (Fr.  Gremidti,  greh-nAdM  oneofthe 
British  West  India  Islands.  Lat.  (S.  point)  11°  59'  N„  Ion 
61°  45'  W.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form.  24^  miles  long  N.  and 
S..  and  10  miles  broad.  Area.  80,000  acres.  I'hereare  seve- 
ral bays  and  creeks  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  affording 
good  anchorage.  Grenada  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
M'est  India  Islands,  rugged  and  picturesque  in  the  interior, 
being  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  an  irregular  mass  of  vol- 
canic mountains,  which  attain  elevations  of  3i:00  and  3200 
feet  above  sea-level.  In  the  centre  of  the  island,  about  1700 
feet  above  sea-level,  there  is  a circular  lake,  24  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. enclosed  by  lofty  mountains.  Rivers  and  rivu- 
lets are  extremely  numerous;  and  most  of  the  former  ca- 
pable of  working  sugar-mills.  The  soil  is  variable:  but  con- 
sists principally  of  a rich  black  or  reddish-colored  mould, 
well  adapted  to  every  tropical  production.  Cotton  was  for- 
merly the  chief  article  of  cultivation;  but  at  present  sugar, 
rum.  and  molasses,  stand  first  in  the  exports,  which  amount- 
ed in  1852  to  131.940i.,  and  the  imports  to  149.718L  During 
the  .same  year.  21.478  tons  of  shipping  were  entered  inwards. 

The  island  is  divided  into  six  districts,  and  has  a lieu- 
tenant-governor  and  a locjil  legislature.  The  revenue  fir 
1849  was  19.091/..  and  the  expenditure  12.777/.  The  Estab- 
lished Church  has  10  churches  and  chapels,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics 8,  and  various  Dissenters  have  6 churches.  Number 
of  children  attending  school  in  the  island,  in  1852.  1828. 
Capital.  St.  George  Town.  Grenada  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus in  his  third  voyage,  in  1498.  at  whi  h time  it  was  inha- 
bited by  Caribs.  who  were  subsequently  exterminated  by 
the  French,  by  whom  the  island  was  colonized,  about  the 
middle  of  the  .seventeenth  century,  and  in  whose  possession 
it  remained  till  1762.  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Britisli.  It 
was  recaptured  by  the  French  in  1779.  and  restored  to  Bri- 
tain in  1783.  Pop.  in  1851.  32,671.  of  whom  about  5000  are 
of  the  white  and  mixed  races,  the  remainder  blacks;  males, 
13.732:  females,  15.195. 

GRENA'D.A.  a thriving  post-village  of  Yallobusha  co., 
Mississippi,  on  the  Yaltobu.sha  River.  113  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Jackson.  It  is  at  the  head  ot  steamboat  navigation,  and  has 
an  active  hu.siness.  It  contains  a United  States  land-ofiice, 
and  2 newspaper  offices. 

GRENADE.  greh-nAd'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Garonne.  14  miles  N.N.W.  ofToulou.se.  Pop.  in  1852.  4364. 

GRENADE,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Landes, 
10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mont-de-Marsan.  Pop.  1442. 

GRENADINES,  gr^n-A-deenz',  or  GRENADILLES.  gr?n- 
A-deeP,  a group  of  islands  in  the  IVest  Indie.s.  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  extending  frcm  lat.  12°  30'  to  13°  N.,  be- 
tween Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  and  consisting  of  Beqiiia, 
Carriacou,  and  Union,  iiesides  some  smaller  island.s. 


* Grenada,  the  name  of  one  of  the  British  West  India  Islandi 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Spanish  name  Granada 
(soinetinies  improperly  written  with  an  t in  tne  first  8vi'"o*e.) 
Worcester  pronounces  Grrnada  gre-na'da,  probably  rai'erriDg  to 
this  mode  of  spolliug  the  Spanish  name. 
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ORKNAUQH,  grSn^aw',  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
00.  of  (>)rk. 

GKliNCIlKN,  grfn'Ken.  (Fr.  Grangtt.  grSxzh.)  a pari.sh  and 
village  of  Switzerland,  with  mineral  springs  and  baths,  can- 
ton, atid  7 miles  W.S.W.  of  Soleure.  Pop.  1000. 

GKMNDKLhl’UCII,  gr&n'del-hr66K\  (Fr.  pron.  gr6N«'dM'- 
brtik^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Bas-llhin,  16  miles 
N N.W.  of  Schelestat.  l*op.  1575. 

GHEN'OO.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

GhKNOON-BISlPOP’S.  a parish  of  Ensrland.  co.  Hereford. 

GRENDJN-UN/DEIIWOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Bucks. 

GRENDON-with-WIIIT'TINGIIAM,  a parish  of  England, 
eo.  of  Warwick 

GRENELLE,  greh'n^lF,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine,  arrondi.ssement  of  Sceaux.  It  is  compri.sed  within 
the  new  fortifications  of  Paris,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
Artesian  well  of  Grenelle.  1794  feet  deep,  which  supplies 
the  upper  part  of  Paris  with  excellent  water.  Temperature 
at  bottom  of  well,  82°  Fah.  Pop.  in  1852,  7878. 

GKE.NNA.  gr^iRnd.  a small  town  of  Sweden,  Isen.  and  20 
miles  N.E.  of  .lonkbping.  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Wetter. 
It  has  some  trade  in  cattle. 

GRENN  E or  GRENNAH.  a town  of  Africa.  Pee  Cyrene. 

GH  ENOBLE,  gren-ob  P or  greb-no'b'l,  (anc.  CuVaro  or  Gra- 
tia nop' oUk.)  a fortified  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Isere.  picturesquely  situated  on  both  .sides  of  the 
Isere  river,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  and  bordered  by 
handsome  quays.  58  miles  S.E.  of  Lyons.  Lat.  45°  12'  N., 
ion.  5°  44'  E.  A railway  is  projected  to  communicate  with 
the  line  of  railway  in  progress  from  Paris  to  Marseilles.  The 
city  proper,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  is  enclosed  by  bas- 
tioned  ramparts,  and  has  a citadel;  ih^faaUurg  St.  Laure.nt. 
the  origin.al  quarter,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Gratian.  on 
the  opposite  bank,  has  no  strong  walls,  but  is  protected  by 
the  new  fort  of  La  Bastile.  on  an  adjacent  height.  The  town 
is  irregularly  laid  out.  and  badly  paved,  hut  has  many  good 
residences,  and  has  lieen  latterly  much  improved.  Principal 
edifices.  theCathedral.  theCouit-house,  formerly  palace  of  the 
dauphins.  iNatinnal  College,  wilh  a museum  and  picture- 
gallery,  the  Episcopal  Palace.  Theatre.  Public  Library  ofi  O.OUO 
volumes,  several  convents,  hospitals.  Ac.  Here  is  a good 
public  garden  ; and  in  a principal  square  is  a colossal  bronze 
statue  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  Grenoble  is  the  seat  of  a 
national  court,  an  Acadiinie  Univer^itaire.  a tribunal  of 
commerce,  chamber  of  manufactures,  board  of  customs  and 
has  a normal  and  numerous  other  schools.  From  4000  to 
5000  hands,  in  and  about  the  city,  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  kid  gloves;  besides  which,  it  has  tanneries, 
manufactures  of  liqueurs,  and  a trade  in  hemp,  iron,  atid 
marble,  the  produce  of  its  vicinity.  In  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans this  town  was  known  by  the  name  of  Cularo.  which 
was  afterwards,  in  the  fourth  century,  changed,  in  honor 
of  the  Emperor  Gratian.  to  Gratianop  lis.  {i.  e.  " city  of  Gra- 
tian,”) of  which  the  modern  Grenoble  is  a corruption. 
During  the  wars  of  Napoleon  it  was  twice  occupied  by  the 
allies.  Grenol)le  was  the  first  place  which  openly  received 
the  emperor  after  his  return  from  Elba  in  l8l5.  Pop.  in 
1852.  31  341). 

G KENTON,  a parish  of  England.  See  Greinton. 

GREN’tVILLE,  a county  of  Canada  West,  bordering  on 
Canada  East  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  comprises  an  area  of  421 
square  miles.  This  county  is  traversed  by  a railway  con- 
necting Bytown  with  Prescott,  the  capital.  Pop.  20, 707. 

GRENVILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Two 
Mountains  on  the  Ottawa  l.iver,  6o  miles  W.  of  Montreal. 
Pop.  about  250. 

GR  EN  VILLE  ISL.\ND.  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Rotuma. 

GRKOULX  or  GR^OUX,  grd'oo'.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Basses- A lpe.s.  30  miles  S.VV'.  of  Digne.  with 
miner.-i!  baths  known  to  the  ancient  Romans.  Pop.  1347. 

GRES'FORD,  a parish  of  Wales,  cos.  of  Flint  and  Denbigh, 
with  a station  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  Railway,  3 
miles  N.N.Fl.  of  Wrexham. 

GRESIPAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

GRESIIOLM.  an  island  of  Wales.  See  Grasholm. 

GRESIPV'I LLE,  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

GRESIK.  a town  of  .lava.  See  Grisseh. 

GRESIVAUDAN,  gr.d'zee'vd'd6N0'.  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  productive  valleys  of  France,  department  of 
Is^re,  traversed  by  the  Isere,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Lrae.  and  formerly  a district  of  Dauphiny. 

GRESIiEY.  England.  See  Ciiurcu-Gresi,et. 

GRES'SENIIALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

GRESSIC,  a town  of  .lava.  See  Grisseh. 

GRESV,  grA'zee',  tL.  Gr^'sKiacum,)  a town  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  on  the  Isere.  16  miles  E.  of  Chambery.  P.  14.''6. 

GRESY-SUR-AIX.  grd'zee'-siiR-Ax.  a village  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  division  of  Savoy,  11  miles  N.  of  Chambery. 
Pop,  1441. 

GRE'TA  or  GREA'TA.  a river  of  England,  co,  of  Cumber- 
land. an  affluent  of  the  Derwent. 

GRE'T.\,  a small  river  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding,  flows  E.  and  N.  past  Brignall.  into  the  Tees.  Its 
ueauties  are  noticed  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “Rokeby,” 
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GRETA  BRIDGE,  a hamlet  on  the  above  river,  E.  of  Bar 
nard  Castle. 

GRETFOHD.  a parish  of  England.  See  Greatford. 

GRETCNA  or  GRAIT/NEY.  a village  and  parish  of  Scot 
land.  co.  of  Dumfi  ies.  on  the  Sark,  with  a station  on  the  Ca. 
lisle  and  Edinburgh  Railway.  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Carlisle 
Pop.  1761.  The  village  of  Gretna  Green,  .situated  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Scotland  and  England,  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  the  resort  of  parties  bent  on  clandestine  mar 
riages.  to  avoid  the  F-nglish  marriage  law. 

GRE'DTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

GREUSSEN,  grois'sen.  a town  of  Germany,  principality 
of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  10  miles  S.SJi.  of  Senders 
hausen  Pop.  2165. 

GREVE.  gr.iG  A,  a river  of  Tuscany,  joins  the  Arno,  3 miles 
below  Florence,  after  a course  of  about  24  miles. 

GREVE.  a town  of  Tuscany,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Florence, 
on  the  Greve.  Pop.  1057. 

GRFIVEN,  gr.Vven.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prus.sia,  govern 
ment.  and  22  miles  E.  of  Miinster,  on  the  Ems.  Pop.  IKiO. 

GREVENBICHT,  grA'ven-biKt'.  a village  of  Ilollatid.  pro- 
vince of  Limburg.  12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Maestricht.  Pop.  942. 

GREVENBRGICII.  grA'ven-broiK',  a town  of  Rhenish 
Pru.ssia,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  8.54. 

GREVENMACIIER,  grA'ven-niAK'er,  a town  of  the 
Netherlands,  province,  and  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Luxemburg, 
on  the  Moselle.  I’op.  2200. 

GREVIS.MUHLEN.  (Grevismiihlen.)  gr.Atvis-mli'len,  a 
town  of  Northern  Germany,  in  Mecklenberg-Schwerin,  11 
miles  W.S.W.  of  W ismar.  Pop.  2660. 

GREVNO.  grAv/no.  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mace- 
donia. sanjak.  and  60  miles  S.S.W.  of  Monastir. 

GREHVELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

GREY,  a county  of  Canada  West,  bordering  on  Georgian 
Bay.  comprises  an  area  of  2)421  square  miles.  Capital,  Dur- 
ham. Pop.  13.217. 

GREY,  an  inland  county  of  West  Australia,  about  65 
miles  from  E.  to  W.  It  contains  a large  and  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  called  Lake  McDermott. 

GR  EY  AB'BEY.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down, 
on  Lake  Strangford.  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Donaghadee.  The 
ruins  of  an  abbey,  tbunded  by  the  De  Courceys  in  1192,  are 
in  this  parish. 

GREY  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Harford  co..  Maryland. 

GREYtSTEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land. 

GREY'STOCK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland, 
5 miles  W.  of  Penritn.  Saddleback  Mountain,  2787  feet  in 
height,  is  in  this  parish. 

GREY'STON  r.S.  a headland,  fishing  village,  and  coast- 
guard station  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wicklow,  3 
miles  S.E.  of  Bray. 

GREYSH  l LLE.  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co..  Indiana. 

GREY  TOWN,  or  SAN  .JUAN  DE  NICARAGUA,  san 
ju'an  (or  sAn  iioo-AnO  dA  ne-l<A-rA'gwA.  a seaport  town  of  Cen- 
tral Anieric.a.  Mnstjuito  Territory,  on  the  river  San  .luan; 
lat.  1(1°  55'  N..  Ion.  8)1°  43’  W:  destroyed  in  July,  1854.  by 
Captain  Hollins,  commander  of  the  Cyane.  acting  under 
insti'uctions  from  the  United  States  government.  It  is 
said  to  ha\  e had  a considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  hides, 
indigo,  and  specie.  1 ts  inhabitants  consisted  of  immigrants 
from  England,  the  United  States,  Germany.  France,  and 
Spain,  besides  the  native  Indians;  and  thousands  thronged 
thither  on  their  way  to  California  by  the  San  Juan  Riverand 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  Two  steamers  from  New  York,  and 
two  from  New  (qrleans.  arrived  monthly  with  passengers, 
while  a Bremen  .ship  occasionally  brought  a load  of  Germans. 
The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  coast  of  Central  Ame- 
rica. and  was  declared  a free  port  January  1.  1851.  The 
communication  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  through  a healthy 
and  f-minently  picturesque  country,  and.  by  aid  of  steamers 
on  the  rivers  and  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  the  transit  has  been 
accomplished  in  36  hours. 

GREZ.  grA.  or  GREZ-DOICEAU  grA-dwA\sot.  a village  of 
Belgium,  province  of  South  Brabant,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dyle.  18  miles  S.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  2150. 

GREZANA.  grJd-zA'nA.  a village  of  North  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  6 tniles  N.E.  of  Verona. 

GREZ-EN-BOUERE.  grAz-bNG-boo'aii?/.  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Mayenue,  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Chateau- 
Gontier.  Pop.  1338. 

GRlAZOViVTZ  or  GRIASOWETZ.  gre-A-zo-v^ts'.  a town 
of  Russia,  government,  and  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Vologda. 
Pop.  1900. 

G RI ECIIENLAND.  See  Greece. 

GRIKFSWALD.  See  Greifswalde. 

GRliilGES,  gre-aizh'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ain,  16  miles  W.  of  Bourg.  Pop.  1214. 

GRIES  (gree  or  grees)  MOUNT,  an  Alpine  summit,  be- 
tween Piedmont  and  the  Swiss  canton  of  Valais.  Lat. 46° 
27'  30"  N.,  Ion.  8°  23'  E.  It  is  cros.sed  by  a pass  between  the 
Hasli  Valiev  and  Domo  d’O.ssola.  at  an  elevation  of  7821  feet. 
On  its  S.  side  the  Toce  forms  a remarkable  cataract. 

GRl  ES.  gree,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin, 
arrondissement  of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  1398. 
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GMKS1  \cn.  Gjrees'h^K.  a market-town  of  Lower  Bava- 
ifa.  In  milt-s  S.W.  of  l‘assau.  I’op.  7t0. 

GltIl<;SI.ACIl.  a villa'jje  of  Bavaria,  9 miles  E.  of  Passau, 
Dear  the  Austrian  frontier.  Pop.  750. 

(}  III  KSri  M.  areesthiine.  a village  of  Germany,  in  Hesse- 
D.irmstadt.  4 miles  \V.  of  Darmstadt.  Pop.  2S59. 

iRI  Kf  ff  i'll.M.  a village  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  circle  of 
Upper  K>  ine.  14  miles  S.W.  of  Kreihnrg.  Pop.  950. 

GRIKSII  ,;IM.  a villastie  of  Germany,  circle  of  Middle 
Rhine.  N . of  Oflenburg.  Pop.  8:U. 

(iRIRSKl  RClIrl.V,  jrrees'keeRK'en.  a small  town  of  Au.s- 
tria.  cir  le  above  the  Kms.  ‘22  miles  B.S.E.  of  bintz.  Pop  loOO. 

GRI  K ill,  irreet.  a small  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  ri.ine.  5 miles  E.  of  Uleves. 

GRI  b ril  AU.SRX.  srreeUhow'zen.  a small  town  of  Rhenish 
P,'U««ia.  on  th.e  Rhine,  -i  miles  of  Cleves. 

GRIK'FIN.  a town,  caitital  of  Spalding  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  Macon  and  Western  Ktiilroad,  58  miles  N.W.  of  iMacon. 
This  railroad  is  a link  in  the  chain  extending  from  Savan- 
ntth  to  .Nashville.  The  situation  is  healthy,  and  the  water 
good.  Grdtin  is  noted  for  the  prevalence  of  its  good  order 
and  temptn-ance.  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools,  and  for  the 
activity  of  its  trade.  Near  5<).()O0  bales  of  cotton  are  re- 
ceived here  annuallv.  Many  of  the  stores  and  dwellings 
are  st)aci  ms  l)rii'k  Imildings.  It  con t.a ins  3 or  4 churches, 
and  5 large  warehouses.  Laid  out  iu  1840.  Pop.  estimated 
at  3500. 

GRIFFIN  COVE,  a small  village  of  fi.sheruien  in  Canada 
Ea.st.  CO.  otGaspe.  with  a harbor  Oi  miles  N.N.4V'.  of  Cape 
Razier:  la  t.  48°  5.5'  N..  Ion.  (;4°  23'  W. 

GRIFFI.N’S.  a post-office  of  .Johnson  co.,  .Arkansas. 

G III F'FI.N.^BURG.  a post-village  of  Culpepp>er  co.,  Vir- 
gini.a.  103  miles  .N.N.W.  of  Kii  hmond. 

GRIFFIN’S  CORNERS,  a postroffice  of  Delaware  co..  New 
York. 

GRIFFIN’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Benttn  co.,  Alabama. 

GRIFFIN’S  .MlLliS.  a post-village  of  Erie  co..  New  York, 
on  Cazenove  Creek,  about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo.  It  has  1 
or  2 churches,  atid  several  mills. 

G R I FFI  .N’S  .M I LES.  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co..  Georgia. 

GRlFtFlTirS.  a post-office  of  N icholas  co..  Kentucky. 

3 III  F'FITIISVI  I.LE.  a post-office  of  Cabell  co.,  Virginia. 

GRIFT,  1)E,  dA  greeft,  a river  of  Holland,  joining  the 
Fssel.  2 miles  S.  of  llattem. 

GRIGAN.  gre-gdiF.  one  of  the  Ladrone  or  3Iarianne 
Isi.iials.  in  the  North  Pacitic  Ocean;  lat.  18°  48'  N..  Ion.  145° 
40'  E.  It  is  about  8 mi  es  wide,  and  about  2.300  feet  high. 

GRIGGSt'i’. »W.\,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co..  New  .Jer- 
sey, on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  9 miles  S.  of 
Somerville. 

GR  IGtiS'VTLLE.  a neat  and  thriving  post-village  of  Pike 
CO.,  Illinois,  B2  miles  W.  of  Springfield,  and  4 miles  W.  of  the 
Illinois  River.  It  contains  I bank.  4 churches,  and  manu- 
factories of  plows  and  carriages.  Pop.  about  l^OO. 

GRIGNA.n,  green'ybNG/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Dt(5me,  34  miles  S.  of  Valence.  'I’he  chateau  of  Grignan,  in 
which  Madame  de  Sevigtie  died,  in  1(96.  was  partly  de- 
stroyed in  the  revolution  of  1793.  Pop.  in  1852.  194S. 

GRIGNANO,  green-yd'no.  a village  of  North  ltdy,  go 
vermnent  of  Venice.  3 miles  S.AV.  of  Rovigo.  Pop.  1900. 

GRlGN.ASCt).  green-vd.stko.  a town  of  Piedmont,  pro- 
vince. and  21  miles  .N.W.  of  Novara.  Pop.  1705. 

GlllGNO  or  GillN.lO.  greeiPyo.  a village  of  Austria,  in 
'Tyrol.  4 miles  E.S.E.  of  Trent.  Pop.  818. 

GRlG.NObS.  green'yoP.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Dord(jgne.  10  miles  S.W.  of  Perigueux.  Pop.  1252. 

GRlG.NtJLS.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Gironde. 
40  miles  S.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  1773. 

G it  IGNO.N,  green'vAN“^,  a village  of  France,  departments 
of  C<5te  d’ltr  and  Rhone. 

GRIG.NY,  green'yee'.  a village  of  France,  departments  of 
C<5te  d’Or  and  Rhone.  It  has  some  trade  in  silk,  and  a 
station  on  the  railway  between  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne. 

GRIGORIOPOL.  gre-go-re-r/pol.  a town  of  South  Ru.ssia, 
government  of  Kherson,  on  the  Dnie.ster.  90  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Pop.  :>000.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton 
Stulls,  and  is  of  commercial  importance. 

GRIGUAS.  a tril)e  of  Hottentots.  See  Griquas. 

GRl.Ji).  gre'zho.  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Douro.  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Oporto.  Pop.  2111. 

G Rl.JO'TA  or  G RIXUT.A.  grc-nc/tii.  a market-town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  4 miles  N.W.  of  Palencia.  Pop.  1100. 

GRI. I )TA.  a river  of  Mexico.  See  Tauasco. 

GRl.JPSKERK  or  GRYPSKERK  grips'k^ak.  a village  of 
Hollaml.  9 miles  AV.N.AV*.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  611. 

GRl.M.ALDI.  gre-miPdee.  a village  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Citra.  H miles  S.S.W.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  2430. 

GRIM.AUI).  gree'-mo'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Var.  near  the  Gulf  ofGrimaud,  19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Draguiguan. 
Pop.  1320. 

GRIM.AUD.  GULF  OF.  (.anc.  Samhracitafvm  Sih7us,)nn  in- 
let of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  S.  coast  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Var.  called  also  the  Gulf  of  St.  Tropez.  Here  Napo- 
leon embarked  for  Elba  in  1814. 

GRiMBEllGHEN,  griuFb§K-ghfn,  a village  of  Belgium, 
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! province  of  Soiith  Brabant.  6 miles  N.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop 
I 270  ).  In  1825  it  was  submerged  by  the  bursting  of  a dyka 

GRIMES,  grunz.  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Texas, 
! area  about  750  .s(iuare  mile.s.  It  is  bounded  on  the  AV.  by 
I the  Navasoto  ana  Brazos  Rivers,  and  drained  by  bake  and 
! Spring  Creek.s.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  ami  but  little 
elevated  above  the  sea  Named  in  honor  of  .Jesse  Grime.s, 
member  of  Congre.ssot  the  Repnblicof  Texas.  Capital,  Ander- 
son. Pop.  10,307,  of  whom  a 39  were  free,  and  5468  slaves. 

GRl.M  ESVlbbE,  griinz'vil.  a post-office.  Grimes  co.,  Texas. 

GRIM'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVorcester. 

GRIM bl.NGlI AUSE.N,  grim'ling-how'zen,  a village  of 
Rhenish  Pru.ssia.  4 miles  S.  of  Dusseldorf.  ‘ Pop.  830.  ° 

GIIIM.AIA.  griin'in^,  a walled  town  of  Saxony.  17  miles 
S.E.  of  beipsic,  on  the  Alulde.  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge, 
Pop.  50-34.  It  has  a gymnasium,  and  manuiactures  of  wool- 
len stuffs,  starch,  and  mathematical  instruments. 

Glll.MME.  grim'meh,  or  GIII.AI.MEN.  grimhnen.  a town 
of  Prussia.  Pomerania.  15  miles  S.  of  Stralsuud,  on  the  Tre- 
hel.  Pop.  2670. 

GllIAU  >bDBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

GIIIMS'BY.  a post-village  of  Canada  West.  co.  of  bincoln. 

GRI AI.^'BY,  GREAT,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough. seaport-town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  bincoln, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Hull.  Pop.  in  1861,  15,013.  It  has  several  good  streets, 
a fine  cruciform  chun-h.  a grammar  school,  founded  in  1.547, 
a harbor,  furnished  with  extensive  dock.s,  large  bonding 
warehouses,  estaldishments  for  ship-l)uilding  and  bon^ 
crushing,  and  maniifi(dures  of  ropes  fn. na  New  Zealand  tiax. 
The  imports  ot  timl)er  tr.om  the  Raliic  are  consideralde, 
though  the  town  has  declined  iu  commercial  importance 
since  the  rise  of  Hull;  hut  the  improvements  in  its  harbor 
have  restored  some  of  its  prosperity.  It  is  also  a terminus 
of  the  East  bincolnshire  and  bancashire  Railways:  and, 
with  the  exoei)fion  of  Hull,  is  the  only  good  port  on  the  E, 
ot  England.  It  sends  1 menilier  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

GR1M8BY.  LITTbE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  bincoln. 

GRI.MSEb.  grim'sel,  a mountain  of  .Switzerland,  in  the 
Berne.se  Alps,  at  the  8.  extremity  of  the  Ha.-li  Valley,  cro.ssed 
by  a pass  7126  leet  above  the  sea. 

GIIIAI8TAD,  griin'stad.  or  GIIOMSTAD,  grom/stad.  a .sea- 
port of  Norway,  on  the  8kaggerra -k  Channel.  28  miles  N.E. 
of  Christian.sand.  It  has  a savings'  Rank.  From  10  to  15 
of  tlie  larger  class  vessels  are  built  here  annually;  about 
8003  tons  of  shipping  are  engaged  io  foreign  trade,  the  prin- 
cipal exports  consisting  of  inm  and  wood.  Pop.  712. 

GlllAISTEAD,  E.V8T,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  AA  ilts. 

GR1M/.8TEAD.  AVE.S'T.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVilts. 

GRI.AIS^'TIWRl'E.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  bincobi,  4 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Corby;  near  which  is  Grimsthorpe  Castle,  an 
imposing  strimture,  surroundtaj  by  fine  scenery. 

GRl  .AbS'TJN,  a parish  of  Englaiid  co.  of  bieeester. 

GRIAISTJN,  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding. 

GRTM'ST.JNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

GRIAPVlbbE.  a post-office  of  Berks  co..  Pennsylvania. 

GRI.NAAE,  a town  of  Denmark.  SeeGREN.WE. 

GIII.NAGER.  gre  nd'gher.  a parish  and  village  of  Norway, 
33  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Chrisfiania.  Pop  3000. 

GRl.NDEEAA  AbD.  griiFdel  wdlt',  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton,  and  35  miles  S.E.  of  Bern,  at  the  font  of  the  Schreck- 
horn,  in  the  Bernese  Oberl.tnd,  .';5'2t  fei't  above  the  .st*a. 
Near  it  are  the  glaciers  of  Upper  and  Lower  Grindelwald. 

GRI.N'/DbE  CREEK,  of  Pitt  co.,  North  Carolina,  flows 
into  the  'Tar  River,  near  its  mouth. 

GIll.N'DbETDN,  chapelry,  England,  co.York.  AYe.st  Riding. 

GRIN'D  )N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

GRIND  )N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

GRI.ND'STO.N E CR  EEK.  of  .Alis.souri,  enters  Grand  River 
from  the  right,  in  Daviess  county. 

tl  R I N DST  JNE  POINT,  a post-office  of  AlacDonough  co.. 
Illinois. 

G R 1 NG'bEY-o\-THE-HILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Notts. 

GRIN’.IO.  a village  of  Austria.  See  Gkiu.xo. 

GRIN  NELL,  luwa.  See  Appeniox. 

QRINNEbb  LAND,  in  the  .Arctic  Ocean,  discovered  Sep- 
tember ‘22,  1850.  by  the  United  States  Grinr.ell  Expediti  )n. 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  while  in  lat.  75°  24'  21" 

A large  mass  of  land  was  visible,  extending  from  N.AV.  to 
N.E..  with  mountains  in  the  distance  rising  above  Hie  clou  is 
This  land  was  visited  in  1854  by  the  United  States  Expedi- 
tion under  Dr.  Kane,  and  its  shores  to  the  W.  and  N.  chart- 
ed as  high  as  82°  30'  N..  Ion.  76°  AA'.,  being  the  neaivsl 
land  to  the  pole  yet  discovered.  It  is  here  washeil  by  an 
open  polar  sea.  pre.senting  a surface  of  ;10()0  square  miles  en 
tirely  free  from  ice,  and  abounding  in  animal  life.  A north 
wind  of  52  hours  duration  failed  to  bring  any  drift-ieo  intf 
It.  A belt  ot  solid  ice,  1 ‘25  miles  wide,  sepamtes  thi.s  sea  from 
the  nearest  southern  land. 

GIII.N.S'D  AbE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

GlllNS'HIIjli,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

GRI .NST.-'bAD.  EA.ST.  See  East  Qri.\.stead. 

ORIN'STEAD,  AVEST.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.ssex 

GRIN'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  York.  Noi  th  Riding. 
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ORTON.  !xr^5e'('>N<’^  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Vaud. 
280(1  feet  above  the  .sea.  'll  miles  K.S.  of  Lau.sanne.  I n t be 
vicinity  is  a remarkalile  rock,  bearirif;  a considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  human  form,  and  known  by  the  name  of  I,a 
Pierre  du  Sauva^ie.”  It  forms  the  subject  of  a romance 
by  IJridel.  I’op.  436. 

OR  1 P rlSVVOLD.  See  Greifswalde. 

GlilQU.\S.  uree/kwdz,  or  (lliKJUAS.  gree'jrw^z.  a tribe  of 
Hottentots,  in  South  Afiica,  dwellins  N.  of  Orange  Itiver. 
between  24°  and  '1U°  K.  Ion.  They  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilization,  which  they  owe  to  the  missionaries 
establi.-^hed  amoT'g  them. 

UKiQlJA  T )\VN.  South  Africa.  See  Ivlvarw.ater. 

OIlISHil\.\N.\.  gre-seen-yd'nd.  a market-town  of  Austria, 
ic  Illyria.  24  miles  S.  of  Triest.  Pop.  1.370. 

GIUSLRIIA.M  or  GRISLKIIAM.N,  gris'leh-him.  a small 
seaport  town  of  Sweden,  lasu,  and  60  miles  N.  of  Stockholm, 
00  the  Raltic. 

GlllSthi.A,  gre-soRe-ti.  a village  of  Naples,  province  of 
Cal.abria  Citra.  2S  miles  .\.N.\V.  of  I’aola.  Pop.  2 )(I0. 

GlllSOhhi'lS.  gree'z  dP.  a town  of  France,  (lepartment  of 
Tarn-et-Garonne.  16  miles  S.S.F.  of  Castel-Sarrasin.  P.  1758. 

GKlSilXS,  gree'z(^^•®^  (Gev.  Grauhiitidtrn.  grOwtbilnt-ten.) 
the  easternmost  and.  e.Kcept  Bern,  the  largest  canton  of 
Switzerland.  Area.  2975  s |uare  miles.  Pop  in  1860.96,713. 
about  three-fifihs  Protestants.  It  comprises  the  Kngadine 
or  up|)er  valley  of  the  Inn,  with  the  sources  of  the  Khine 
and  tributaries  of  the  Po  and  Adda,  being  little  more  than 
a mass  of  mountains  .and  narrow  valleys.  The  scenery  is 
magnificent : in  the  canton  there  are  240  glaciers.  The  .agri- 
cultural products  are  insufficient  fir  home  consumption, 
and  cattle  form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 
Tlie  chief  miner.al  riches  are  inn.  lead,  and  zinc,  but  few 
mines  are  wrought.  This  canton  comprises  a great  numlier 
of  petty  republics,  united  into  three  high  jurisdictions — the 
“ Gotteshaus,’’ (Gods  House.)  ‘’Grey.”  and  "Ten  .lurisdic- 
tion”  Leagues:  and  the“e  again  unite  to  elect  ati  annual  su- 
preme government.  Grisons  in  French  signifies  “gray.” 
and  Grauhundti'n  in  German,  the  "gray  allies.”  The  name 
originated  in  the  following  circumstance.  In  the  year  1421. 
the  chief  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  having 
become  weary  of  the  oppression  of  their  feuilal  lords,  met 
under  a large  maple,  in  s,  forest  near  the  village  of  Tron.s. 
and  entered  into  a solemn  compact  to  defend  each  other's 
property  and  persons  and  to  oblige  their  lords  to  respect  the 
same.  This  was  called  the  Gr.ay  League  ((7/vnt5«nP.  grbw'- 
bod  it.)  from  their  being  dressed  in  gray  frocks.  The  maple 
tree  of  Tron.s  remained  standing  till  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century:  it  was  felled  during  the  French  invasion. 
Capital.  Chur.  (Coire.) 

Gdl.SSLIL  gris'seh.  GRTSSK,  gris'sh  GRE.SSTC.  gr^s'sik. 
GRKSIK.  gres’ik.  or  GRISSEE,  gris'see.  a maritime  town 
on  the  island  of  .lava,  province  of  Soerabava.  on  the  Strait 
of  Madura.  It  is  popul  ms.  inhabited  chiefly  ny  .Javanese 
and  Chinese,  the  latter  of  whom  tcive  an  elegant  temple. 
There  are  here  several  ship-building  yards,  in  whi  di  are 
constructed  numerous  vessels,  both  for  war  and  commerce. 
Grisseh  is  one  of  the  oldest  Towns  in  .lava:  here  .M  diam- 
medanism  first  took  root,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  numerous 
graves  much  revered  by  the  Islamites. 

GlilStT  )N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

GRIStW.JLD.  a post-township  of  New  London  co.,  Connec- 
ticut. 45  miles  K.8.E.  of  Hartford.  The  Quinnebaug  River 
and  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  pass  along  the  W. 
boundary.  'The  river  affords  valuable  water-power,  which 
is  employed  in  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  mu.slins. 
threads,  yarns,  &c.  Top.  2217. 

QRISW  tLD.  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Illinois,  84  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Vandalia. 

GRISWGLI)  CITY,  a village  in  Franklin  co..  Missouri,  on 
the  Missouri  River.  55  miles  E.  bv  N.  of  .Jefferson  City. 

GRISWOLD'S  .MILLS, a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  New 
York. 

GRISWOLDSVTLLE,  a post-office  of  .Tones  co.,  Georgia. 

GRISW0LDVILLE,a  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Massa- 
ehusetts. 

GRIT.\.  T.A.  I3  greeRl.  a town  or  village  of  Venezuela, 
department  of  Zulia.  province,  and  65  miles  S.Wf  of  Merida. 

GR IT'TLETO.N.  a parish  of  England.  co.ofM'ilts. 

GRIVEGNEE,  gree'vSn'y.-\f  a village  of  Belgium  province, 
and  I mile  S.E.  of  Liege,  on  the  Ourthe.  Pop.  2200. 

GRI.YOTA.  SeeGKUOT.A. 

GRIZON.  gre-zoiP.  (Fr.  pron.  gree'zl^NO^)one  of  the  Grena- 
dines. West  Indies.  8 miles  N.E.  of  Grenada.  Lat.  12°  20'N., 
Ion.  61°  37'  W. 

GRGAI.'^  or  GROATS.  See  Groix. 

GR  9BY  or  GROO'BY.  a village  of  England,  co.,  and  4 
miles  W.N.AV.  of  Leicester.  Pop.  5:>2. 

GROBZIG.  (Grhbzig.)  grabtzln.  a town  of  Germany,  duchy 
of  Anh alt-Dessau.  19  miles  S.VV'.  of  Dessau.  I’op.  12''’'3. 

GROCH  )AV.  gro-Kov'.  a village  of  Russian  Poland.  3 miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Warsaw  It  was  the  scene  of  a combat  between 
the  Poles  anil  Russians.  February  19  and  21. 1831. 

GRODE,  (Grade.)  gra'deh.  an  islet  of  Denmark,  duchy,  and 
off  the  W,  coast  of  Sleswick,  10  miles  W.  of  Dredstedt, 
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GRODFK,  groM^k.  or  GRUDEK.  grooM^k,  a town  nt  A as 
trian  Gali  ia.  16  miles  W.S.AV.  of  Leinl  erg  O’op,  gyjo, 

GRODEK.  a town  of  Polanct.  see  ukuder. 

GRODEN.  (tiioden.)  gro'd^n.  or  GARDENA.  gaR-d.Vnii 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  valleys  of  the  Tyrol,  about  15 
miles  E.  of  Khiusen. 

GROD'NO.  a government  of  Rus.sia,  mostly  between  l.at 
52°  and  54°  N.,  and  Ion.  24°  and  2:.°  E.  .Area.  14.817  square 
miles.  Pop.  795.604.  Surfice  generally  level.  Principal 
rivers  are,  the  Niemen.  Bug,  Narew,  and  Pripets.  About 
6.82,5. 0i)(t  hectols  of  rye  are  grown  annu  illv.  of  which  one- 
third  is  exported.  The  forests  are  extensive:  that  of  Bia- 
loreja.  a crown  dom.ain.  covers  above  2U().00(.>  acres.  Mineral 
products  comprise  iron,  chalk,  niti'e,  and  liuilding-stone. 
The  agricultural  produce  is  .sent  to  the  Baltic  ports,  lioth  by 
land  and  by  the  .Niemen  Canal.  Grodno  is  subdivided  into 
8 circles.  Principal  towns.  Grodno,  Brzesc-Litewski,Slonim, 
and  .Novogrodek. 

GRODNO,  grodbio,  a town  of  Russia,  capital  of  a govern- 
ment of  the  same  name.  90  miles  S.8.W  of  Yilna.  Pop. 
16.000.  It  has  a fine  castle,  founded  by  Augustus  III.  of 
Poland.  9 Roman  Catholic  and  2 Greek  ch urches.  a syna- 
gogue. gymnasium,  school  of  medi  ine.  public  library,  sevo- 
r il  scientific  collections,  and  a botanic  garden,  with  manu- 
factures of  woollens. 

GRODZISK  ).  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Gratz. 

GROEDE.  gro  I'dcli.  a dei'.ayed  village  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince of  Zealaml.  10  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Middelliurg.  Pop.  2408 

GROENENDI.JK.  grooiPen-dlk'.  a village  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince of  Zealand.  15  miles  .S.E.  of  Goes.  Pop.  573. 

GKOEN  L.\NI).  See  GuEK.M.vNn. 

GRGENLi).  groon'lo/.  sometime.s  written  GROL.  grol,  m 
GROLLE.  groPleh.  ( L.  Gni'hn.)  a town  if  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  ( lelderland  19  miles  E.S.E.  i f Zutphen.  P.2262 

GROESBE  .'IK.  groos'h.ak'.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of 
Gelderl  ind.  6 miles  S. E.  of  .Nymwe  .en.  Pop.  733. 

GROFF'S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania. 

GRO'G.ANSA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co..  North 
Carolina. 

GR Oll.NDE.  gro'Pdeh.  a town  of  Hanover,  province  of  Ca- 
lenburg.  on  the  AVeser.  7 miles  S.S.iO.  of  Hameln.  It  con- 
tains a castle,  and  has  a custom-house  and  building-dock. 
X battle  w;is  fought  here  in  1421;  a monument  marks  the 
spot.  Pop.  836. 

GROT.^Y,  grw^'zee'.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  states,  divi- 
sion of  Savoy.  7 miles  from  .Annecy.  Pop.  1337. 

GROl'l'ZSCH.  gri'itch.  a town  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Leipsic, 

I mile  S.E.  of  Pegau.  Pop.  2001. 

GR  )I.Y.  grwS,  GROAI.Y.  gro-.Ax'.  or  GROATS.  gro-.V.  an 
island  off  the  W.  coast  of  France,  dep.-irtment  of  Moridhan. 
6 miles  S.AA'.  of  Port  Louis.  Length,  4^  miles,  breadth,  2 
mile.s.  Pop.  3127. 

GROL  or  GROLLE.  See  Groenlo. 

GR  OMI'l'Z.  (Griimitz  )gr6bnits.  a town  of  Denmark,  duchy 
of  Holstein,  on  the  Gulf  of  Lubeck,  38  miles  S.E.  of  Kiel. 
Poji.  1000. 

GROMO.  grobno.a  village  of  NortherTi  Italy,  province,  and 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Bergamo.  It  contains  the  remains  of  two 
strong  castles,  which  figured  in  the  early  history  of  Italy. 
Pop.  769. 

GROM  ST  .AD.  a town  of  Norway.  See  Grim.st.ad. 

GR  )N .AU,  gro'ndw.  a town  of  Hanover,  9 miles  S.AV.  of 
Hildesbeim.  on  tbe  Leine.  Pop.  1919. 

GIBIN' AU.  a town  of  Prussia,  AA’estphalia,  30  miles  N.AV, 
of  Miinster.  on  the  Dinkel. 

GRJNAU,  a village  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  province  and  circle 
of  Hanau. 

GRO.NDTNES,  grAn  deen^  (Fr.  pron.  grAxoMeen',)  a po.st- 
village  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Portneuf,  48  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Quebec.  Tt  contains  several  stores. 

GRONDSA'ELD.  a village  of  .Netherlands.  See  Groxsvei.d 

GRONE.  gron,  a river  of  France,  joins  the  S:ione  27  mileo 
N.  of  Macon,  after  a N.E.  course  of  about  42!  miles. 

GRO.NE.  grobieh.  a town  of  Hanover,  province  of  Hilde- 
sheim.  on  a sm-ill  stream  of  the  .same  name,  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Leine  near  Gottingen,  Pop,  9-86, 

GRQN EN B.ACH.  (Gronenbach.)  gron'en-lidk',  a market- 
town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Swabia,  on  the  .Aach,  46  miles  S.AV 
of  .Augsburg.  Pop.  1712. 

GRON'tGAR  HILL,  of  AYales,  on  the  Towy.  co.,  and  about 

II  miles  E. N.E.  of  Carmarthen.  Its  beautiful  scenery  is  the 
suliject  of  Dyer's  celebrated  poem. 

GRONINGEN.  (Griiningen.)  gronfing-en,  a town  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony.  23  miles  S.AA',  of  .Alagdelmrg.  Pop.  2390. 

GRONINGEN,  (Griiningen.)  or  M ARKTGRONT NGEN, 
(Marktgrbningen.)  nTaiikt-griin'ing-en,  a town  of  AA’i'rtem- 
berg.  9 miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  2674. 

GRONINGEN,  gronfing-en.  (Dutch  pron.  Hro'ning-Hen ; 
Yr.Grnningnp.,  gro'n.^N'ot;  b.  Grnnirt'ga,)  a fortified  town  oft  he 
Netherlands,  cap  talofa  province  of  the  same  name.  92  miles 
N.E.of  Amsterdam.  I’op.  in  lc63,  36.762.  Thepr\ncipid  build- 
ings are  theTown-houseand  the  Church  of  St.  Marlin.  Tt  hisa 
university,  founded  in  1614.  with  18  professors  and  (in  1849) 
216  students;  a mnseum  of  natural  histogy,  a public  library 
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>»ni>  botanic  garden,  a gymnasium,  school  for  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  several  learned  so- 
cieues.  Its  pr)rt  is  a(Tessible  for  large  ves.'els  by  means  of  a 
canel ; it  has  ship-building  yard.s,  paper  mills,  and  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  cattle  and  butter.  It  communicates  by  canals 
with  Leeuwarden,  Winschoten,  and  Delfzyl. 

GllONINGliN,  the  northernmost  province  in  the  Nether- 
lands, is  flat,  low,  and  partly  exposed  to  the  inundations  of 
the  sea.  It  is  rich  in  pasturage,  but  marshy  in  the  S.K., 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  morass  of  Bom  tang.  The  cli- 
mate is  humid  and  unhealthy.  Area.  908  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  IsOd,  218,176.  It  is  divided  into  the  districts  of 
Appi'ngham.  Groningen,  and  Winschoten. 

GIIONINGUE,  Netherlands.  See  Groningen, 

GRONLAND,  (Gronland.)  See  Greenland. 

GllONSUND.  (Groiisund.)  grdn'soond,  a channel  of  Den- 
mark. separating  the  islands  of  Falster  and  .Mden.  and  giv- 
ing a communication  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Great  Belt. 
Its  length  is  about  6 miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  little  more 
than  1 mile. 

GRONSVELD,  gronsT^lt',  or  GRONDSVELD,  gronds/fAlt', 
a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Limburg,  3 miles 
S.E.  of  .Maestrii-ht.  Pop.  1.514. 

GROOBY.  a village  of  England.  See  Groby. 

GROOM'S  CORNERS,  a post-ofiico  of  Saratoga  co„  New 
York. 

GROOMS'PORT,  a fishing  village  and  coast-guard  station 
of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down.  3 miles  N.'V.  of  Donagha- 
dee.  Pop.  508.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  landing-place  of  the 
Duke  of  Schomberg's  army  in  1690. 

GROOTEBROEK,  gro'teh-brook'.  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  North  Holland,  3 miles  W.  of  Enkhuysen.  P.1200. 

GROOTE  EYL.A.NDT,  gro’teh  Pldiit.  {i.  e..  “ Great  Island.”) 
the  largest  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  in  North  Au.s- 
tralia.  off  its  W.  coast.  Lat.  14°  S.,  Ion.  136°  40'  E.  Greatest 
length  and  bre  tdth.  about  40  miles  each. 

G ROOT  EG  AST,  gro'teh-g^st'.  a village  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince, and  12  miles  W.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  785. 

GROOTE  (grd’teh)  RIVER,  .several  rivers  of  Cape  Colony, 
in  South  Africa:  one  of  which  joins  the  Doom,  after  a 
W..\.W.  course  of  84  miles. 

GROOTZU.N'DERT.  grot^zun'd^Rt,  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  Murk,  9 miles 
S.W.  of  Breda.  Pop.  2800. 

GROO^VERVILLE,  a small  po.st-village  of  Thomas  co., 
Georgia.  218  miles  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

GROPELLO,  gro-pjl'lo.  a village  of  Piedmont,  division  of 
Novara,  province  of  L'lmellina.  Pop.  2672. 

GROS  BLTDERSTOFF.groblee'dgR'toflV,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Moselle.  Pop.  2124. 

GROSIG,  gro'se-o,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province, 
and  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sondrio.  on  the  Adda.  Pop.  2127. 

GROSCMGNT.  an  ancient  borough,  market-town,  and 
parish  of  England,  eo.,  aud  10  miles  N.W.  of  Monmouth. 
Pop.  692. 

GRGSGTTO,  a village  of  Italy.  See  Gro.ssotto. 

a German  word  signifying  ‘-great,”  prefixed  to 
numerous  names,  as  Gross  Glogao,  ‘-Great  Glogau,”  &c. 

GRGSS.\LM ERODE,  groce-dl'meh-rn/deh.  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Hesse-Cas.sel.  province  of  Nieder-Hessen.  P.  2107. 

GROSS  ANDRA.  a village  of  Hungary.  See  Endred. 

GROSS  ASPER.N.  a village  of  Austria.  See  Aspern. 

GROSS  .\UPA.  groce  6w'pi.  a mining  town  of  Bohemia, 
circle  of  Kb.’.iggratz.  Pop.  2426. 

GROSS  BEEREN,  Prussia.  See  Beeren,  Gross. 

GROSS  BETSKEREK.  See  Becskerek,  Nagy. 

GROSS  BIEBERAN,  groce  beeOieh-rdn',  a market-town  of 
Ilesse-Darmstadt.  province  of  Starkenburg.  Pop.  1498. 

GROSS  BITESCH.  groce  be-tesh',  a fortified  town  of  Mo- 
ravia. 31  mileft  N.  of  Znaym.  Pop.  ‘2-200. 

GKOSSBOTTWAR,  groce-bott'wdR.  a town  ofWUrtemberg, 
6 miles  from  Marbach.  in  the  valley  of  the  Bottwar.  P.2481. 

GROSS  BRITANMEN.  See  Gbeat  Biutaix. 

GROSSELFINGEN.  grAs'sel-fing'en,  a market-town  of  Ger- 
many. 3 miles  W.  of  Hechingen.  Pop.  8U0. 

GROSSENEHRIG.  gri.s'sen-AbiG,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
Schwa rzburg-Sondershauseu,  at  the  conflueuceof  theBeune 
and  Helbe.  Pop.  865 

GR0SSE\H.\1N,  gr6s'sen-hlne',  a town  of  Saxony,  19 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Dre.sden.  on  the  Rdder.  Its  dye-works  are 
in  high  repute.  Pop.  6394. 

GRJSSE.NLINDEN,  gr6.s'sen-lin'den,  a town  of  He.sse- 
Darmstadt.  in  Ober-IIessen.  4 miles  S.  of  Giessen.  Pop.  992. 

GROSSENLCDER.  (Grossenldder.)  grAs'sen-Ki'der.  atown 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Fulda,  on  the  Liider. 
l*op.  1567. 

GROSSENSTEIN.  grAs'sen-stIne',  a village  of  Saxe-Alten- 
burg.  2|  miles  N.  of  Ronneburu:.  Pop.  952 

GROSSETETE,  groce'tdU.  improperly  GROSSTETE,  a post- 
iiflice  of  Iberville  parish.  Loui.siana. 

GROSSETETE  BAYOU,  (biW.)  of  Louisiana,  commences 
in  Point  Coupee  parish,  and  flows  S.E.  to  Plaquemine  Bayou. 

GRO'SKT^ro  or  GROSS ETO,  irros  wido,  a fortified  town  of 
Tus(-any,  capital  of  the  Maremma,  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sienna. 
Pop.  ‘2509.  It  has  a fine  cathedral,  aud  extensive  salt-works. 
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GROSS  GERAU,  groce  gd'rOw,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
Hesse  Darmstadt.  9 miles  N.W.  of  Darmstadt.  Pop.  1996. 

GROSS  G LOCK NER.  groce  glok'ner.  a pyramidal-.shaped 
mountain  in  the  Noric  Alps,  on  the  borders  of  SaD.burg,  the 
Tyrol,  and  Carinthia,  has  two  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  id 
13.100  feet  in  elevation. 

GROSS  GLOGAU,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Glogau. 

GROSS  KEULA.  a town  of  Germany.  See  Keul\. 

GROSS  KREUTZ.  groce  kroits.  a village  of  Prussia,  pro 
vince  of  Brandenburg,  10  miles  W.  of  Potsdam,  on  the  rail- 
way between  Berlin  and  Magdeburg. 

GROSS  MAG  ENDORF.  Hungary.  See  M.agyar,  Nagy. 

GROSS  MESERITSCH.  See  Meseritsch. 

GROSSOTTO,  gros-sot/to,  or  GROSOTTO.  gro-sot'to,  a vil- 
lage  of  North  Italy,  on  the  Adda,  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sondrio. 
Pop.  1300. 

GROSSROHRSDORF.  groce-rORsMoRf  a town  of  Saxony, 
circle  of  Dresden,  on  the  Rdder.  Pop.  3150.  It  has  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  linen  cloths  and  tap)e. 

GROSS  SALZA.  groce  sdlt's^.  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
government  of  .Magdeburg.  Pop.  2300. 

GROSSWARDEIN.  groce-waRtdine,  (Hun.  Nagy  Vnrad, 
nddj  vdb-6d'.)  an  ancient  epi.scopal  city  of  Hungary,  capital 
of  the  county  of  Bihar,  on  the  Kdids,  137  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Buda.  Pop.  in  1845,  18,‘276,  mostly  Homan  Catholics.  It 
consists  of  a fortress  and  8 suburbs.  Chief  edifices,  a cathe- 
dral, and  several  other  churches.  It  has  a royal  academy,  a 
gymnasium,  a national,  and  a Greek  school.  In  its  vicinity 
are  several  hot  mineral  springs. 

GRO'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

GRO^TON,  a post-township  of  Grafton  co.,New  Hampshire, 
40  miles  N..\.\\ . of  Concord.  Pop.  778. 

GROTON,  a i)ost-tuwiiship  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont,  15 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Monti)elier.  Pop.  939. 

GROTON,  graw'ton,  a post  village  and  township  of  .Mid- 
dlesex co..  Mass.,  on  the  Nashua  aud  Squannacook  Rivers, 
which  afford  water-power  about  35  miles  N..N.W.  of  Boston, 
and  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Worcester.  The  township  is  tra- 
versed by  four  railroads  which  intersect  at  Groton  .Function, 
viz.,  the  Worce.ster  and  Nashua,  the  Fitchburg,  the  Stony- 
brook,  and  the  Peterborough  and  Shirley.  The  available 
water-power  is  occupied  by  paper,  saw.  and  grist  mills; 
paper  is  man  ufactured  to  a considerable  extent.  Shoemaking 
is  about  being  introduced.  Agricultural  implements  are 
made  at  Groton  .Function,  and  tanning  is  being  commenced. 
The  village  of  Groton  in  the  centre  contains  3 churchojs,  4 
stores,  and  the  Lawrence  Academy,  commenced  in  1793.  It 
has  recently  been  liberally  endowed  by  the  Lawrence  family, 
who  were  natives  of  Groton.  It  pos.sesses  a valuable  library, 
and  has  funds  on  interest  above  149.000 ; and  the  value  of 
its  building  and  grounds  is  estimated  at  $18.0  )0.  Pop.  of 
the  village  about  700.  Thei‘e  are  also  two  other  villages  in 
the  township — one  on  Squannacook  River,  and  the  other  at 
Babbitas.set  Falls,  on  the  Nashua,  with  a depot  on  the  Wor- 
cester and  Nashua  Railroad.  Pop.  of  the  township  3193. 

GRtyrON,  a post-township  of  New  London  co.,  Connecti- 
cut. on  the  E.  .side  of  Thames  River,  at  its  entrance  into 
Long  Island  Sound,  opposite  New  London,  and  on  the  rail- 
road which  connects  New  London  wiiu  Stoningion.  The 
township  contains  several  villages,  and  In.s  nianufacturefl 
of  brass  and  iron  casting.s.  Britannia  ware,  sash  and  blinds, 
cotton  goods.  &c.  Some  commerce  is  also  carri  -d  on.  It  ia 
famous  as  being  the  scene  of  the  massacre  pei  petrated  by 
British  troops  under  Arnold.  Old  Fort  Griswold,  com- 
manded by  the  brave  Ledyard.  who  was  bai-barously  slain 
with  his  own  sword  after  he  had  surrendered  is  still  stand- 
ing on  Groton  ileights;  and  a granite  obelisk  has  been 
erected  to  commemorate  the  pati-iotism  of  those  who  po 
rished.  Pop.  44y0. 

GROTON,  a small  village  of  Delaware  co..  New  York,  12 
miles  N.W.  of  Delhi. 

GROTO.N,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tompkins  co , 
New  York.  12  miles  N.E.  of  Ithaca,  and  al>out  160  miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Albany.  The  village  has  2 or  3 churches,  an  acailemy, 
and  a few  mills.  Pop.  about  500:  of  the  township.  3544. 

GROTON,  a post-township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  ol 
Erie  co..  Ohio.  Pop  i060. 

GROTON  CENTRE,  a village  of  New  London  co.,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Thames  River,  opposite  New 
London. 

GROTON  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio. 

GROTON  CITY,  a post-office  of  Tompkins  co..  New  York 

GROTON  JUNCTION,  a thriving  post-village  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  at  the  intei'section  of  the  Worce.-ter  and 
Nashua,  the  Fitchburg,  the  Stonybrook.  and  the  PtteriH)- 
i‘OUgh  and  Shirley  Railroad.s,  about  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bos- 
ton. It  contains  2 stores  and  the  office  of  a semi-monthly 
newspaper.  A church  is  about  being  erected:  agi’icnltural 
implements  are  made  here,  and  tanning  is  being  commenced. 
The  population  is  increasin,^  rapidly. 

GR  iTT.AGLIE,  grot-tlPy.-i.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto.  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Taranto.  Pop.  5100. 

GROTTAM.\RE.  grot-td-ml'rA.  a town  of  Itah,  in  the 
Marches,  about  14  miles  S.S. E.  of  Fermo,  on  the  Adriatic 
Pop.  4050.  A few  years  ago,  the  annual  produce  of  liquoricv 
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Wfts  firom  20.000  to  30,000  pounds,  and  of  refined  sugar  from 
2 to  3 millions  pounds. 

0!t0'n'A*MINAKD.4.  grot^tS-me-naRMi.  a Tillage  of  Na- 
ples. rrin<-ipato  Ultra.  6 miles  S..S.\V.  of  Ariano.  Fop.  2S0(). 

GROTTE.  groUtA.  a village  of  tiii  ily,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Gir- 
genfi,  on  the  side  of  a rocky  hill.  Fop.  4470. 

GROTTEltl.V,  grot-tA-ree'd.  a village  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calahiia  Ultra  II..  8 miles  N.N.E.  ofGerace.  Fop.  3000. 

GROTTK.\U.  grott/kow,  a town  ofFrussian  Silesia,  govern- 
ment of  Ojipeln.  on  the  railway  from  Neisse  to  Brieg,  25 
mile?  W.  of  Oppeln.  Fop.  3U83. 

GR()TTOLE,  groUto-lA.  a village  of  Naples,  on  the  Basi- 
ento.  31  tniles  E.S.E.  of  Fotenza.  Fop.  2300. 

GROTZINGEN.  (Grdtzingen,)  grdttsing-en.  a market-town 
of  Germany,  in  Baden,  4 miles  E.  of  Carlsruhe.  on  the  Ffinz. 
Pop.  2061.  It  has  a metal-button  factory,  established  in  the 
old  palace  of  .\uiustenhurg. 

GROTZI.N'GEN.  (Grdtzingen.)  a market-town  of  Germany, 
in  W'iirtemberg,  10  miles  S.  of  Stuttgart.  Fop.  1030, 

GROTZK.A,.  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Krotzk  v, 

GROUSE,  grdwss.  a post-viliage  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois,  50 
miles  W.  of  Chicago. 

GROU  f’S  CORNERS,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Mas- 
sachusett.s.  on  the  Vermont  and  .Massachusetts  Railroad,  at 
a pf)int  from  which  diverges  the  Brattleborough  Branch 
Railroad.  48  miles  W.  of  Fitchburg. 

GROUM%  grOwv,  formerly  GROWS,  grr/weh,  a village  ot 
the  Netherlands,  province  of  Friesland,  on  the  Grouw,  8 
miles  N.E.  of  Sneek.  Fop.  1780. 

GROVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

GROVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nott.s. 

GROV'^E.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  parish,  and  1| 
miles  N.  of  Wantage. 

Gil  )VE,  a po.'^t-township  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York, 
about  2i  0 miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany.  Fop.  1139 

GROV’E,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Fenn.syhania.  P.  487. 

GROVE,  a post-office  of  Chatham  co..  North  Carolina. 

GROV'E.  a p >st-office  of  Elbert  co..  Georgia. 

GROVE,  a post-office  of  Walworth  co..  Wisconsin. 

GROVE  CITY,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio. 

GROV'E  CITY,  a post-office  of  Utah  co..  Utah  Territory. 

GROVE  CREEK,  a post-village  in  Jones  co.,  Iowa,  about 
60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Iowa  Citv. 

GROV’E  F.\R.M,  a po.st-village  of  Henderson  co.,  Illinois, 
75  miles  \\’.  by  N.  of  Feoria. 

GROV'E  FEROIY.  England,  is  a station  on  the  S.E.  rail- 
way, co.  of  Kent.  6i  miles  N.E.  of  Canterbury. 

GROV’E  IllUi.  a post-office  of  F.age  co.,  Virginia. 

G ROVMl  M I fAj.  a post-office  of  VV’arren  co..  North  Carolina. 

GROVE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Clarke  co..  Alabama. 

GROV’E  HI  LL.  a post-office  of  .lackson  parish,  Louisiana. 

GROV’E'L.VNl).  a post-township  in  Esse.x  co..  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  S.  side  of  Merrimack  River,  about  25  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Boston.  Incorporated  in  1850.  Fop.  1448. 

GROV’EL.VND.  a post- village  am!  township  of  Livingston 
CO.,  New  York,  6 miles  S.  of  Geneser.  Conesus  Lake 
touches  the  N.E.  border  of  the  township  which  is  intersected 
by  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Genesee  near  its  junction 
with  the  main  stream,  and  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal  enters 
it  from  the  VV’.  Fop.  1565. 

GRGVEL.VND.  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio. 

GROV’Eh.VND.  a post-township  in  the  N.VV.  part  of  Oak- 
land co..  Michigan.  Fop.  1265. 

GROV’EL.VND.  a post-office  of  Futnam  co.,  Indiana. 

G ROV’ EL.V.N'D.  a post-village  in  Tazewell  co..  Illinois,  near 
the  Illinois  River.  60  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

GROVEL.VND.  a post-office  of  Winnebago  co.,  VV’isconsin, 
about  30  miles  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

GROV’EL.V.ND  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.. 
New  York,  about  2.30  miles  VV’.  of  .\lbany, 

GROV’E  LEV’  EL.  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Georgia,  112 
miles  N.  of  .Vlilledgeville. 

GROVE  VIEETING  HOUSE,  a small  village  of  Lancaster 
80..  Fennsylvania. 

GROV’E  MtlU.NT.  a post-office  of  Burke  co.,  Georgia. 

GROVE.NOR’S  (giov'n9rz)  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Scho- 
harie co..  .New  York. 

GROVEFORT,  grov'port,  a post-village  in  Madison  town- 
ship. Franklin  co..  Ohio,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a turnpike.  Fop.  540. 

GROV’ES.  grovz.  a post-office  of  Rush  co..  Indiana. 

GROV’ETON,  grov'ton,  a post-office  of  Frince  William  co., 
Virginia. 

GROV’EV’ILLE.  grovGul.  a post-village  of  Mercer  co,,  New 
Jersey,  on  Crosswicks  Creek,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Trentou. 

GROVV’E,  a village  of  Netherland.s.  See  Grouw. 

GRUB,  groob.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  10 
n iles  N.E.  of  .Appenzell.  Fop.  934. 

GRUB,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  St. Gall,  above 
the  former,  the  two  parishes  forming  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
cantons.  Fop.  605. 

GRUBB  S .MILES,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana. 

GRUBE.  grootbeh.  a village  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein, near  the  Baltic  Sea,  37  miles  E.  of  Kiel.  Fop.  600. 

GRUBEN  HAGEN,  (groo'bgu-hi'gh^n,)  FRiNaPALixy  of, 
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an  old  division  of  North  Germany,  now  comprised  in  the  lanci 
grave  of  Hildesheim.  forming  the  S.E.  portion  of  Hanover. 

GRUBEN  VORST.  grulVh^n-voRst',  a village  of  Dutch  Lim 
burg,  on  the  .Meuse,  4 miles  N.  of  V’enlon  Fop.  1286. 

GRUB  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  Missis.sippi 

GRUlVV’ILLE,a  posboffice  of  Jefferson  co.,  .Missouri. 

GRUDEK.  grooMAk.  or  GRODEK,  a market-town  of  Bus 
sian  Foland,  government  of  Fodolia,  34  miles  N.N  W.  of 
Kamieniec.  Fop.  2700. 

GItUD.'iK.  a town  of  Austria.  See  Grodek, 

GRUDZI  ADZ.  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Graudenz. 

GRUGIJ.VSCO.  grool-yAstko.  a market-town  of  Piedmont, 
5 miles  VV.  of 'rurin.  Fop.  2074. 

GRUI.N.\RD,  griitnard,  an  inlet  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the 
isle  of  Islay,  co.  of  Argyle. 

GRUI-NARD.  LOCH.  loK  grii'nard,  a hay  and  islet  of 
Scotland,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  co.  of  Ross,  between 
Lochs  Broome  and  Ewe. 

GRUISSA.N.  grii-ees'sft\°',  a seaport  village  of  France, 
department  of  .\ude.  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Narhonne.  Fop.  2861. 

GRULICH,  grooMiK.  the  most  eastern  town  of  Bohemia, 
42  miles  E.S.E.  of  Koniggratz.  Fop.  2490. 

GR  U.MBACH.  gi65uVbAK,  a village  of  Germany,  dominions 
of  Baden  and  Reuss. 

GRU.MRERG,  grdOm'bARO,  a village  of  Moravia,  37  miles 
N.VV’.  of  Olmutz. 

GRUMELLO,  groo-m^ino,  or  GRUMELLO  DEL  MONTE, 
groo-m?r)o  d§l  nionftA.  a town  of  North  Italy,  9 miles  N.W. 
of  Cremona.  Fop.  1660. 

GRUMELLO,  a village  of  North  Italy,  11  miles  S.E.  of 
Bergaim.  ' Fop.  1440. 

GRU  MO,  gru(3hno.  a town  of  Naples,  province,  and  6 miles 
N.  of  Naples.  Fop.  2800. 

GRUMO.  a town  of  Naples,  province,  and  13  miles  S.W.  of 
Bari.  Fop.  .3!)0l). 

GRUNA.  (Giiina.)  grii'nA.  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau,  bailiwick  of  Chemnitz.  Fop.  2240. 

GRUNAU,  groo'iiOw,  a village  of  Fru.ssian  Silesia, 25  miles 
S.W.  of  Liegnitz.  Fnp.  1916. 

GRUNB.V.CH,  grCOn'bAK.  a village  of  W’iirtemberg,  5 miles 
N.W’.  of  Schonidorf.  Fop.  1398. 

GRUNRERG.  (Griinberg. ) gritnOiABO.  a town  of  Germany, 
in  Ilesse-Dai  nistadt,  province  of  Ober-Ilessen,  14  miles  E. 
of  Giessen.  Fop.  2439. 

GRU.VBERG,  (Griinberg.)  a town  of  Prussian  Sile.sia.  go- 
verninent  of  Liegnitz.  20miles  E.S.E.  Of  Crossen.  Fop.  I0.4io. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a Lutheran  and  2 Roman 
Catholic  churches,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and 
yarn,  printed  cottons,  leather,  and  straw  hats,  and  extensive 
cultivation  of  vines. 

GRUN'BY.  a district  in  Lumpkin  co..  Georgia. 

GRUN’D.  grodnt,  a small  mining  town  of  Hanover,  dis- 
trict, and  5 miles  .N.VV.  ofClausthal.  in  the  Harz.  Fop.  1416. 

GRU.N'DLSBURQII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

GRU.N'DY.  a new  county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  'Ten- 
nessee. has  an  area  estimated  at  300  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Collins  River.  'I'he  surfiice  is  mountainous,  the 
county  lying  on  the  W’.  side  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain. 
Fonned  about  1848,  out  of  parts  of  Marion,  W’arren.  and 
Franklin.  Capital.  Altamonte.  Fop.  3093,  of  whom  2827 
were  free,  and  266  slaves. 

GRU.NDY.  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  430  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Illinois 
River,  which  is  formed  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  county  by  the 
union  of  the  Kankakee  and  Des  Plaines:  and  also  drained 
by  Mason’s  River,  'fhe  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  s il 
good.  Beds  of  stone  coal  have  been  opened  in  several  places. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  and  by  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad.  Capi- 
tal, Morris.  Named  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  Felix  Grundy.  f)r- 
merly  senator  from  Tennes.see,  and  Attorney-general  of  the 
United  States.  Fop.  10.379. 

GRUNDY,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Missouri,  h.as 
an  area  of  462  square  mile.s.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Crooked 
Fork  of  Grand  River,  .VIedicine.  Indian,  and  .Viuddy  Creeks, 
and  also  drained  by  W’eldon  River,  'fhe  county  consists 
mostly  of  open  plains  or  prairies,  the  soil  of  which  is  pro 
dnctive.  Cai)itaL 'i'leiitou.  Pop.  7887,  of  whom  700^  wire 
free,  and  2 5 .slaves. 

GRUNDY,  a new  county  in  the  N.E.  cent!’al  part  of  Iowa, 
has  an  a rea  of  about  500  s(i  uare  mile.s.  1 1 is  drained  by  Rlack 
H.iwk  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Cedar  River.  'I'his  county  h 
not  included  in  the  census  of  18.50;  Pop.  in  1860,  793. 

GRU.NDY.  a post-office  of  I’ulaski  co.,  Kentucky. 

GRU.NII.VIN.  (Grunhain.)  grUn'hine.  a town  of  Saxony, 
circle  of  Zwickau.  8 miles  W’.  of  Annaberg.  I’op.  1.336. 

GRUNHAI.NICIIEN,  (Griinhainichen,)  griin'liI'niR-en,  a 
village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau,  on  the  Floha.  F.  1076. 

GRU.NINGE.N.  (Grliningen,)  griin'ing-en.  a village  of  Ger- 
many. in  Ilesse-Darmstadt.  6 miles  S.  of  Giessen.  l*op.  5ti6. 

GRUNINGEN,  (Griiningen.)  a pari.sh  and  village  of 
Switzerland,  canton,  and  12  miles  S.E.  of  Zurich.  Fop.  1600 

GRUNSFELD.  (Griinsfeld.)  griinsffAlt.  a village  of  Central 
Germany,  graiid  duchy  of  Baden,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  W’ert 
heim.  Pop.  1165. 
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GllUK.^TAl  T.  (Griinstadt.)  frriir/stiitt..  a town  of  Khenish 
Bavarv'.  25  miles  N.N.K.  of  Land  iu.  Pnp.  :ir'22. 

GltJSHACII.  grotWh^K.  or  II KUSOW A\ Y,  hVoo'so-va'- 
nee.  u niirke?-towii  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  16  miles  K.S.K. 
DfZnann.  I’op.  1117. 

GKUSIA,  a territory  of  Russia.  See  Georoia. 

ORIJTLI.  grut'lee,  a patch  of  meadow-land,  in  Switzer- 
land canton  of  Uri.  on  the  \V.  sh<ire  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
7 miles  X.N.W.  of  Altorf.  traditionally  believed  to  be  the 
pla  e where  St.iuffacher,  Arnold  of  .Melchthal.  and  Walter 
ltj''st  met  in  1307,  and  planned  the  insurrection  against 
Austria,  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  Switzerl;uid. 

GRUYGRK  or  GltUYfellKS.  grU'vaii7.  (Ger.  Gre;in-s,  grR- 
prs. ) a small  town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  15  miles 
S.S.W.  )f  Frey  burg.  Pop.  1000.  It  has  a remarkable  castle, 
said  to  have  beeti  founded  in  the  fifth  century.  In  its  vi- 
cinity, about  40.000  cwt.  of  the  famous  Gruyere  cheese, 
worth  $ tiwi.otto  are  made  annually. 

GKYR  )W.  gree'bov.  a town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in 
Galieja  12  miles  K..\.H.  of  Sandec.  Pop.  1400. 

GKYFF,.  grif  a yapid  streamlet  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ren- 
frew falling  into  the  lliack  Cart  ne^ir  Paisley. 

a 'YA-'Ai  tKZKW.  gzh.i-goiPz^v,  a small  town  of  Poland, 
gcvernmetit  of  Warsa\v.  4 miles  E.  of  Ki  lo. 

(iltZYMALOW,  gzhe-mddov,  a small  town  of  Galicia,  22 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Tarnopol. 

GSIIATSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Gzfi.atsk. 

GST.'dCt.  g'sti'!.  a parish  and  village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  Rern,  bailiwick  of  Interlacheti.  Pop.  5522. 

GU.A.  Le.  leh  gd  a village  of  France,  department  ofCha- 
rente-Inferieure.  10  miles  S.F,.  of  IMarennes.  Pop.  2056. 

GIJARI.\KE.  a river  of  New  Granada.  See  Gcaviare. 

OUACA  LER  A.  gwd-kd-l.\'rd.  a small  town  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  (La  Plata. 1 pi-ovince.  and  95  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Salta,  near  the  ri  ht  bank  of  the  .Tnjuy. 

(ilI.\rAR.\.  gwd-kdO’d.  a town  of  South  America,  in  Vene- 
zuela. on  L.ake  Tacarigua.  6 miles  E.  of  Valencia.  P.  4i)00. 

(1  U.Vt'l II  ,\  .4  N(b).  gwd-che-niin/go.  a towTi  of  Mexico  state 
of  Puebla.  103  miles  N.E.  of  4Iexico.  in  the  vicinity  ofwhich  a 
Lu’g"  i|uantitvof  excellent  vanilla  is  raisial.  Pnp.aViout  6000. 

GUACIIIPE.  gwd-chee't)\.  or  GUACIllPAS.  gwd-chee'pds. 
a considerable  river  of  l he  .Argentine  Re))ublic.  i La  Plata  ) pro- 
vince of  Salta,  formed  by  several  rivers  rising  in  the  Andes. 
It  Dows  E.N.E.  for  UtO  mile.s,  and  about  33  miles  S.  of  Salta 
takes  the  name  Salado. 

GU.VCUR.A.  gwd-koolbj  or  LEAN.  Id-onL  a river  of  New 
Granada,  after  a N.W.  course  of  about  150  miles,  falls  into 
Choco  Ray  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 

(7 TAD.  (fi-oni  the  Arab.  WhI;/.  a “river.”)  a prefix  of 
the  names  of  many  Spanish  rivers  and  towns,  as  Guadiana, 
Guaum.kte.  kr. 

GUADALA.IARA  or  GUADALAXARA.  gwd-nd  Id-ndVa.* 
(anr..  AriiariiY)  A city  of  Spain,  capital  of  a provi-  ce.  on  the 
left  bank  1 f the  Ilenares.  34  mil  s E.N.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop. 
5170.  It  is  em-losed  bv  old  walls,  and  has  a m.agnificent 
palace  of  the  Alendoza  family,  a Franciscan  church,  a;  d some 
Moorish  edifices.  A woollen  factoiy.  formerly  1 elonging  to 
the  government,  has  .suffered  by  the  war  of  independence. 

GGADAi.A.l  ARA.  a state  of  Mexico.  See  .1  \i/.sco. 

G U ADA  LA.I  A R A or  GU  ADA  LAX  A R A.  gwi-Dd-ld-iia'i-d.*  a 
city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  .lalisco  nr  G uadalajara. 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  de  Santiago.  275  miles  W. N.W.  of 
Mexico,  ami  about  146  miles  from  tlie  P.acific.  lat.  21°  9'  N.. 
Ion.  103°  2'  15'  AY.  It  is  a large  and  handsome  city,  the 
streets  siricious.  and  the  houses  excellent.  There  are  14 
squares.  12  fountains.and  a number  ofcon  vents  and  churches. 
In  the  Pla/a  Mavor  is  the  Cathedral  a magnificent  structure, 
although  its  app  “urance  li.as  been  much  impaired  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  cupolas  of  both  its  towers  by  the  great  earth- 
quake of  I^IS ; on  the  right  side  ofthe  same  S()nare  is  the  Go- 
vernment House,  in  a noble  and  .severe  stvle.  and  with  a fine 
facjade:  tlie  arcades,  which  litie  the  two  sides  of  the  ,s(|uai'e. 
are  very  handsome,  atid  are  filled  with  elegant  and  well- 
stocked  sliops,  in  whi  -h  almost  every  description  of  European 
and  t’hinese  manufacture  mav  he  obtained.  The  Ahir)n'i/(i  or 
public  walk  is  he.iutifnlly  laid  out  with  trees  and  flinvers, 
with  a fountain  in  the  centre,  and  a stream  of  water  all 
round.  Various  trades  are  carried  on  here  with  success,  par- 
ticularly those  of  hlack.smithing.  carpentering,  and  silver- 
smitliitig.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  shawls,  strified 
calico  paper,  and  of  a partienlar  description  of  eai-thenware : 
great  skill  is  displayed  in  leather  working.  In  1840.  .f SSI. 546 
were  coined  at  its  mint.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  town,  now 
very  triliing.  was  formerly  carried  on  through  the  port  of 
San  Rlas.  on  the  Pacific,  hut  is  now  removed  to  the  superior 
1. arbours  of  Mazatlaii  and  Guayinas.  Guadalajar.-i  was 
founded  in  1551.  and  in  1570,  was  created  au  episcopal  city. 
Pop.  estimated  at  70.000. 

GU  ADA  LA  VI  AH,  gwi-da-ia-ve-aR',  or  BLANCO,  hldn'ko. 


>•'  It  mey  be  observed  that  in  all  names  beginning  with  ffn'’,  the 
jp.aniarda  and  .Mexicans  scarcely  BO'ind  the  //  at  all  : Iioik!**  Gua- 
dalajara is  prononnccil  almost  wab-dah-l.i-iiiilPrah.  Gnana- 
xnato,  wab-nati-ii wnhtto,  &o. ; hence ////o  is  often  intorohaiiged 
with  huu,  h in  Spanish  being  usually  nearly  or  quite  sileut. 
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(anc.  Tu'ria.)  a river  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Alhnr 
racin,  and  after  a S.E.  course  of  130  miles,  enters  the  Medi- 
terranean, 3 miles  E.  of  Valencia. 

GU  AD.\LCA.\  .AL.  gwI-n^l-kd-uilP.  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince. and  4S  miles  N.N'.W.  of  Seville.  Its  celebrated  .silver 
mines,  which  have  been  under  water  for  150  years,  were  jmr- 
cha.sud  and  drained  by  an  English  company  iu  1848.  Pop. 
38S4. 

GUADALETE.  gwd-Dl  l.-yt.A.  a river  of  .Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
after  a S.AV.  course  of  75  miles,  outers  the  Ray  of  Cadiz  by 
two  branches. 

GU.4DALH0RCE,  gwd-ndl-oR/th.A  a river  of  Spain,  An- 
dalusia. It  riseson  the  froutiersof  the  province  of  Granada, 
and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  6 miles  S.  by  AV.  of  Alalaga. 

GU.ADALIMAR.  gwft-Dii-le-mai'y,  a river  of  Spain,  rises 
near  A'illa  A’erde.  and  joins  the  G \iadalquivir,  14  miles  N.  of 
Jaen.  after  a S.AV.  course  of  70  miles. 

GUADALMEZ.  gwd-Ddl-m^th'.  a river  of  Spain,  joins  the 
Zuja  at  Ciudad-Real,  after  .a  course  of  above  50  miles. 

GU.AD.-ALQUl  \1  K.  gaw'd  tl-k wiv'er.  (Sp.  pron.  gwd-i)dl-ke- 
veeR^:  .Arab.  Wid-al-I.eJ/ir.  w|d-dl  ke-heeR^,  " the  Great  River:” 
imc.  Bfpdis.)  an  important  river  of  Spain,  ri.ses  in  the  Sierra 
Cazorla.  flows  generally  AVLS.AV.,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  18 
miles  .N.  of  Cadiz.  Length  2^0  miles.  Twelve  miles  below 
Seville,  it  separates  into  three  branches,  foianing  tlie  is- 
landsof  sla  dayor  and  Lsla  Alenor.  Chief  affluents  on  the 
riglit.  the  Gnadalimar  and  the  .landula:  on  the  left,  the 
Guadiana  Alenor.  Guadaj(Fz,  and  Genii.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels  to  Cordova  ■ barges  of  1(  0 tons  ascend  to  Seville. 

GU.AD  ALUPE.  gwd-ni-loo’p  l.  a mountain-range  of  Spain, 
New  Castile,  commences  with  the  termination  of  the  Sierra 
de  Alontanche.  and  stretches  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
source  of  the  Guadarranque.  where  it  is  succeeded  by  the 
mountains  of  Toledo.  Its  culminating  point  has  a height 
of  5254  feet. 

GUAD.ALUPE.  gwd  nd-loo^pi.  written  also  GUAD.-ALOPE, 
a river  of  Spain.  Aragon,  joins  the  Ebro  14  miles  S.W.  of 
.Ale  (iiinenz  i.  after  a N.l'l  course  of  70  miles.  A .Moorish 
canal  now  dry.  formerly  connected  it  with  the  Ebro. 

GUAD.ALUl'E.  a town  of  Sp.iin,  New  Castile,  province, 
.and  95  miles  S.W.  of  Toledo,  on  the  S.  slope  of  .Alrunt  Alta- 
iniia.  has  a fine  church  belonging  to  the  famous  monastery 
of  Geronimo.  Pop.  .3834. 

GU.AD ALUI’E.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  56  miles  E. 
of  Caceres,  near  the  Sierra  Guadalupe.  Pop.  3600.  It  is  a 
wretched  place,  group.-d  around  a famous  monastery,  for- 
merly the  ••  Loretto  of  Central  Spain:”  whirh  .altliongh.  de- 
spoi'ed  by  the  French,  still  contains  many  rich  works  of  art, 

GU.AD.-VLUI'E.  (commonly  pronounced  gaw  dii  loop/;  Sp. 
pronunciation  gwi-dd-loo/pi.)  a river  of  Texas,  rises  in  Rexar 
county,  and  flows  nearly  eastward  until  it  enters  the  allu- 
vial i)lain.  which  descends  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Re- 
low this  its  general  direction  is  .south-eastward,  and  after 
|)assing  Gonzales  and  AMctoria.  it  falls  into  the  San  .Antonia, 
about  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth.  'The  length  is  estimated 
at  250  miles. 

GUADALUPE,  a county  in  theS.AA'.  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  of  840  square  miles.  Jt  is  intersected  by  the 
Guadalupe  River,  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  bounded 
on  the  N.E.  by  ,8an  Marcus,  and  on  the  S.AV.  by  the  Ciholo 
River.  Caiiital,  Segiiin.  Pop.  5444,  of  whom  3696  were  free, 
and  17 18  slaves. 

GUADALUPE,  gw2-dd  loo'pA,  an  island  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Lower  California.  Lat.  2y°  N..  lou. 
1180-22' AV.  Uength  15  miles. 

GUAD.ALUPE,  a small  river  of  California,  falling  into  the 
S.  extremity  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

G 1!  A D A I AT  P E or  G U A D A LU  I'  E II  ID  A LG  0 gwd  daioo'pA 
he-d;iPgo.  often  called  gaw'da-loop/ lie-dAPgo.  a small  town 
3?  miles  N.  ofthe  citv  of  .Alexico.  It  contains  a famntts  col- 
legiate church,  which  is  much  resorted  to  in  jillgrimai-e. 
Here  a treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  February  2d.  1848, 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  ratified  liy  the 
Mexican  Cnngres.s.  Alay  19th.  1848.  By  it  the  P-rritories  of 
Upper  California  and  New  ,AIexico  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States. 

GUADALUPE  A'lCTORIA.  a tnwn  of  'Texas,  on  the  Gua- 
dalupe. .36  miles  S S.W.  of  Gonzales. 

GUAD.ALUPE-Y-CALVO.  gwA  dd-loo'pj-e-kdPvo.  a town  of 
Mexico,  stale.  173  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Chihuahua,  in  a monn- 
tainous  district.  It  derives  its  importance  from  the  silvei 
mines  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  10  0(  0. 

GU.AD.ARRAM.A,  gwa-Dan-i-d/inA.  a river  of  Spain,  joins 
the  Tagus  12 miles  below  Toledo,  after  a course  of  70  miles. 

GU.AD.ARR.ANQUE.  gwA-i)an-i  An/kA.  a river  of  Spain,  joins 
the  Guadiana  after  a course  of  aliout  45  miles. 

GU.AD.ASUAR.  gwA  nA-swAiff.  a market  town  of  ."pnin.  pro- 
vince. and  18  miles  S.S.AV.  of  A'alei’cia,  on  a canal  P.  1503 

GU  AD  KL'MJPE.  gaw'd:i-loop/orgA'deh-loop/.(Sp.6-’aaf/(////7)<, 
gwA-nA  loo'pa.)  an  island  of  the  AVest  Indies.  Leeward  Group, 
one  ( f the  principal  French  colonies  in  the  Atlantic,  lies  he 
tween  lat.  15°  47'  and  16°  30'  N.,  Ion.  61°  15'  and  i.l°  45'  W 
It  is  composed  of  two  portions  or  distinct  islands.  .si  pa  rated 
by  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  Riviere  Salee  (salt  river.;  from 
30  to  100  yards  broad,  and  navigable  for  hUJall  vessels.  Tl*e 
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W.  and  larger  portion  is  Guadeloupe  Proper,  divided  into 
Hasse-terre.  and  Capesterro.  and  is  27  miles  long  by  abr>at  15 
miles  broad.  The  G.  porti^.n.  called  Grande-terre.  i.s  nearly 
30  miles  long  by  10  to  12  miles  broad.  Guadeloupe  Proper 
is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  is  traversed  .\.  to  S.  by  a riil;e 
of  bills,  having  a medium  height  of  22)0  feet.  The  eulmi- 
aating  poitits  are  La  SoulTriere.  an  active  volcano,  5108  feet 
high;  La  Grosse-Montagne,  Les  Deux  Mamelles,  and  Le  Pi- 
le n-de-llouillante.  extinct  volcanoes.  Grand-terre,  on  the 
ot  aer  hand,  is  generally  flat,  coinpo.sed  of  madrepores,  and 
mirinedetritus.and  nr.where rises  hi;herthan  115teetabove 
the  .sea.  Guadeloupe  is  watered  by  a number  ofsraill  stream, s, 
running  in  deeply  cut  beds,  but  becoming  dry  in  summer; 
t-he  priiii-ipal  ai-e  theGoyaves.  Lamentin.and  Lezarde.  which 
are  na\'igable  for  canoes.  The  climate  is  hot  »nd  unhealthy, 
the  mean  temperature  being  79'^.  the  ordinary  extremes  7i° 
and  :i7^.  and  the  greatest  heat  13i)°.  accompanied  with  a re- 
mark.ably  humid  atm osph.ice.  Average  annual  fall  of  rain 
SO  in.  lies.  Hurt  icanes  are  frequent  and  destructive.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  well  culiivateil.  covered  with  fine  tbrests  in 
the  mountainous,  untilled  p.irts,  and  with  m.angroves  and 
m anchineel  trees  on  the  marshy  coast  of  P.asse-terre.  The 
Tahiti  sugar-cane  is  the  only  kind  cultivated,  for  which  there 
were  in  1851.  500  mills.  The  chief  articles  of  export,  sent 
almost  all  to  France,  are  sugar,  colfee.  dve  and  cabinet  woods, 
rum.  t.aftia.  cotton  wool,  annatto.  hides,  sweetmeats,  and 
piasserves.  copper,  tobacco.  &c.  1 mp arts. cotton  manufactures, 
hiiles.  wheat-meal,  .salted  butter,  cod  tish.  olive  oil,  wax  can- 
dles. pottery,  gl  issw.ares.  salted  meat,  medicines.  Ac.  The 
princip.il  anchorages  of  Guadeloupe  are  the  l>;iy  of  .Mahault 
and  the  roads  of  llasse-terre.  Grande-terre  possesses  two  a n- 
ch.or  iges,  that  of  Moule  and  lk)int-A-Pttre ; the  latterat  the 
S.  entrance  to  the  Ui\iere  8alee.  is  e.steeined  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Antilles,  and  on  it  w.is  situated  the  important  town 
of  ."'t.  Louis  or  Point-k-Pltre,  destroyed  by  an  eartlK^uake 
February  8.  18-13. 

Guadeloupe  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493.  and 
was  til  us  named  by  him  in  honor  of  Sainte  .Marie  de  la  Gua- 
deloupe. It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  in  1(335. 
who  kept  it  till  1759.  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Knglish.  It 
was  subse  [uently  captureiland  recaptured  several  times  by 
these  nations,  and  finally  ceiled  to-the  French  at  the  general 
peace  in  1814  Pop.  1841.  131.1(32:  1851.  129  950. 

G IJ,\ DLL' )UPi‘l. a government  of  the  French  West  Indies, 
includes  the  Islands  of  Guadeloupe.  Marie  Galante.  Les 
Sain  les.  Desirade  or  Deseada,  and  about  two-thirds  of  Mar- 
tinique. 

GU.\DT.\XA.  gwj-de-^nd  or  gw3-ne-ibil  (anc.  A'nn.s,)  an 
im]iortant  river  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  flowing  between  the 
Tagus  and  Guadalquivir.  It  rises  in  La  ^lancha,  15  miles 

X. F.  of  Villahermosa.  Hows  at  first  W.  (and  for  some  distance 
under  ground)  through  .N.  Castile  and  Spanish  Fstremadura. 
then  S.  through  the  Portuguese  province  .\lemtejo.  and  be- 
tw.'cn  Algarve  and  .\ndalusia.  enters  the  Mediterranean  13 
miles  F.  of  Taviia.  after  a course  of  380  miles,  for  the  last 
35  of  which  it  is  navigable.  Chief  afiluents  on  the  right, 
the  Giguela  and  Guadarranque.on  the ltlt,the  Jabalon.  Zuja. 
.Ardilla.  and  Ch.anza.  Guvni.wv  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
}Fa'///  and  J»a,  a corruption  of  Juus,  the  ancient  name  of 
this  river. 

G U .\  D I AN  A-M  KNOR,  gw.i-De-3.'nd  ln■\-noR^  a river  of  Spain, 
And.ilusiii.  joins  the  Guadalquivir  4 miles  E.S.E  of  Ubeda. 
after  a tortuous  course  of  30  miles. 

G U A DI ARO.  gwd-oe-d'ro.  a river  of  Spain,  enters  the  IMedi- 
terranean  11  miles  N.E.  of  Gibraltar,  after  a generally  S. 
course  of  40  miles. 

GIJ.\DI.\T.).  gwi-ne-A'to.  a river  of  Spain,  joins  the  Gu.a- 
dalquivir  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cordova,  after  a very  tortuous 
course  of  about  70  miles. 

GU.VDI  KL.\,  gwd-oe-tVld.  a river  of  Spain,  joins  the  Tagus 
45  miles  E.  of  Madrid:  total  course  (55  miles. 

GU.4.DIX.  gwd-oeeii',  (Arab,  lEof/-a.v//.  wd'dee-.dsh.  “River 
of  Life.”)  a city  of  Spain,  province,  and  42  mil -s  E.N.E.  of 
Granada,  on  the  Guadix.  Pop.  1051.  It  is  enclosed  by  old 
walls  and  mulberry  plantations.  Itconlains  a cathedral  and 
a Moorish  castle. 

GUADUAS,  gwd'nwdsf,  a town  of  South  America.  New 
Granada,  near  the  .Magdalena.  45  miles  N.W.  Bogota,  and 
8700  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  4000. 

GUAF'V  gwd'fq.  or  IIUAF  J.  nwd'fo.an  island  in  the  South 
Va'-itic  Ocean,  otf  the  coast  of  Chili.  20  miles  S.W.  of  Chiloe. 

GII.MI.\LL,  gwa'hall,  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  off  Corn- 
wall. England. 

GUA  II  AN.  gwd-hdnL  SAN  JUAN,  sdn  uoo-dn'.  or  GUAM, 
gwlm.  the  most  southern  and  largest  of  the  Marianne  I.s- 
la.ids  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  13^27'  N..  Ion.  145°  E.  It 
is  about  10  ) miles  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  and 
hiS  a town  and  a roadstead,  defended  by  two  Spaniah  forts. 

GUAIANFCO,  gwi-d-nd'ko,  an  island  group  on  the  W, 
coast  of  Patagonia,  lat.  47°  41'  S..  Ion.  74°  55'  W.,  com- 
p 'sedof  two  principal  islands  and  many  smaller  islets — the 
westernmost  called  Byron  Island,  and  the  easternmost  Wa- 
ger Island,  separated  from  each  other  bv  bundle's  1 a.ssage. 

QUAICUIIl,  n river  of  Brazil.  See  Velmas.  Rio  DAS. 

GfJALL4>S,  e.  province  of  Peru.  See  Uuaylas. 
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GUATNTA,  gwi'ne-d,  a river  of  South  America,  Venezuela, 
jobis  thi>  Cassiquiare,  to  form  the  Rio  Negro. 

GUAITFCA.  a gulf  of  Patagoni.i.  See  Gu.vttec.is. 

GUA.IABA  or  GUAXABA.  gwd-nd'bd.  a smaE  isl.and  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Cuba.  Lat.  21°  5 )'  N..  Ion.  77°  2S'  U . 

GU.\L.\.\,  gwd  Idn'.  a town  of  Central  .\merica.  state,  and 
80  miles  E..N.E.  of  Guatemala,  near  the  .Montagua.  Pop 
2 100  CG  It  stands  on  a rock  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers, 
and  encircled  by  a belt  of  mountain.s. 

GUAL.VTEIRI,  gwd  Id  ta-e  iW,  a mountain  peak  of  the 
Andes,  near  the  boundary  line  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Lat 
2u°  13'  S..  Ion.  H9°  17'  W.  Height  22,000  feet. 

G U A LDO.  gwdl'do,  a small  town  ofItaly,in  the  province 
of  Perugia,  23  miles  N.E.  ot  Perugia.  Piqi.  2310. 

GUALILLAS,  gwd-leePyds.  a mountain  pass  in  the  Pe 
ruvian  Andes.  South  .\merica.  25  miles  N.E.  from  Tacna,  in 
lat.  17°  .50'  S.  Height  14  75  I feet. 

GUALIOR.  a state  of  India.  See  Gwalior. 

GU.VLTl  ERl,  gwdl-te-.Vree,  a village  of  N.  Italy,  duchy  of 
Modena,  16  miles  N.  of  Reggio,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  1500. 

GU.VM.  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Guaman. 

GU.\.M.\.  gwd'md,  Ji  river  of  Br.izil.  which  rises  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  the  province  of  Para,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Gua- 
jara.  near  the  town  of  Belem  or  Para. 

GUA.MACHUCO  and  GUAMANG.V,  towns  of  Peru.  See 
IIU\M\CHUCO.  IIUAMAXOA. 

GUAM  A LIES.  See  Hl'amvlie.s. 

GUA.M..)C.),  gwd-mo'ko.  a decayed  town  of  South  America, 
New  Granada.  70  miles  .N.E.  of  Antioqui.a. 

GLW.MtVrE.  gwd-m(/t,'i.  a village  of  f.cuador.  department, 
and  near  Guayaiiuil,  on  an  island  formed  by  two  rivers, 
and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  In  1803  it  was  the 
scene  of  a terrible  insurrection  of  the  Indians  against  the 
whites. 

GUANA,  gwdbid,  several  islands  of  the  IVest  Indies,  the 
princip.al  being  off  the  N.  coast  of  Abaco,  Bahamas.  It  is 
17  miles  in  length  by  2^  miles  in  breadth. 

GU.\N.\B.\C)».\,  gwd-nd-bd-ko'd.  a town  of  Cuba,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  harliorof  Havana.  Pop.  of  town,  16  519. 

G U.VN AC.VCH E.  gwd-ndkd'ch.i,  a lagoon  of  the  Plata 
Confederacy.  South  Amcrii-a.  Lat.  31° 40' S..  Ion.  68°.30'\V., 
between  the  dep;u  tments  Mendoza  and  San  .luan.  It  forms 
a aeries  of  lakes  and  m.trshes.  atudd.M  with  numerous  small 
islands,  and  receiving  the  De.saguadero  and  other  rivers. 

GUAN.VCAS,  PARAMO  DE.  pib-a-mo  dA  gwa-na/kds.  a 
mountain  knot  of  South  America.  .New  Gi-anad:i.  in  the  An 
des.  where  they  sepai-ate  into  three  later.al  coialilleras.  at  the 
sources  of  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca  Rivers.  Lat.  2°  N.,  Ion. 
76°  4V. 

GUAN.VIIANI  (Island,)  one  of  the  Bahamas.  See  S.vN 
Salvador. 

GU.VN.\.I.A.  in  island  in  the  Carribean  Sea.  See  Bon.a^'ca. 

G U A N A.I  U ATO  or  G U A N AX U ATO.  g wa-nd-Hwabo.  a ■ ,i a te 
of  Mexico,  between  lat.  20°  30'  and  21°  44'  N.,  Ion.  99°  59'  and 
101°  47'  W:  bounded  N.  by  the  states  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  and 
Zacatecas;  IV.  by  .lalisco,  S.  by  Miclmacan.  and  E.  by  Quere- 
taro.  Area,  12.618  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  and 
traversed  from  S.E.  to  N.IV.  by  the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac, 
whose  culminating  point  is  9711  feet  high.  The  only  im- 
portant river  is  the  Rio  Grande.  'Ihe  mines  of  this  state 
were  once  the  richest  in  the  world,  yielding  gold,  silver,  lead, 
tin,  iron,  antimony,  sulphur,  cobalt,  ochre,  .salt.s.  crystals, 
marble,  &c.  From  1796  to  1833.  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
produced,  on  the  average,  73  p 'unds  of  gold,  and  29.269 
pounds  of  silver,  annually.  A fallingoff  took  place  after 
1810.  and  in  1821  the  produce  was  at  its  lowest.  'Ihey  sub- 
sequently increased  rapidly;  and  in  1833  the  amount  ob- 
t.ained  was  80  pounds  of  gold,  and  11.547  pounds  of  silver. 
The  precious  metals  and  spices  form  the.chief  exports  of  the 
state.  Guanajuato  is  the  best  peopled  state  in  the  con- 
federation. Pop.  in  18.54.718.775. 

GUANAJUA'l'G  or  GUANAXU.\T0.  a city  of  the  Mexican 
Confedei'ation.  capital  of  the  above  department,  in  lat.  21° 
N..  Ion.  101°  W.,  I»i0  miles  N.W.  of  Mexico,  singularly  situ- 
ated in  a deep,  narrow,  mountain  defile.  6017  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  formed  of  a number  of  villages,  placed  round  the 
mines;  and  being  built  on  extremely  uneven  grouiiJ.  the 
streets  are  very  steep,  and  so  tortuous,  that  no  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  extent  of  the  town  but  by  ascending  the 
heights  by  which  it  is  overlooked.  The  houses,  however, 
are  in  general  well  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  are  extremely 
handsome,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  neighboring  mines.  A practice  prevails  of  painting 
their  fronts  with  the  gayest  colors — light  green  being  the 
favorite.  The  town  contains  several  eie  :ant  churches,  nu- 
merous chapels,  and  other  religious  edifices.  The  Alhou- 
diga.  a large  .square  building  used  as  a public  granary,  is  a 
remarkable  edifice. 

Guanajuato  owes  its  existence  and  importance  to  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity,  the  lichest  in  Mexico.  (Fee 
the  preceding  article.)  'I'he  gi  Id  and  silver  coinage  of  the 
mint  of  Guanajuato,  in  1844.  amounted  to  $4.(  3.5.740,  l eiog 
the  highest  of  all  the  mints  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  'I'here 
are  in  the  town  eA;me  manufictories  of  .soap,  woollen  ch  Mi, 
linen,  powder,  and  tobacco;  also  some  tanneries.  Guana- 
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•nato  was  founded  oy  the  Spaniards  in  1545,  constituted  a 
town  in  1619,  a id  invested  with  the  privileges  of  a city  in 
1751,  Hon.  in  1S05,  70,6i)0;  in  1854,  63.000. 

GU.VNAPARO.  gw^l-ni-pd'ro.  a river  of  South  America,  in 
Venezuela,  department  of  Caracas,  province  of  Varinas.  after 
an  K.  course  of  about  230  miles  (including  Hocono)  joins  the 
PorruiTuesa,  30  miles  N.W.  of  San  Fernando  de  Apure. 

fr  JA.N’ARK,  gwi-ni'ra,  a town  of  South  .\merica.  in  Vene- 
ruela.  department  of  Caracas, on  the  Guanare  River,  50  miles 
S.E.  of  Trujillo.  Hop.  12.000.  It  is  regularly  and  well-built, 
and  has  a magnificent  church.  It  has  trade  in  cattle. 

GU.WA  Uli’O,  gwi-ni-ree'to  or  wi-ni-reetfo,  a river  of  Ven- 
ezuela. rises  in  the  Sierra  Rosas,  flows  S.  and  then  E..  and 
joins  the  Hortuguesa  154  miles  S.W.  of  Caracas. 

GUAN  ARITO,  a small  town  of  Venezuela,  on  the  Guanare 
River.  4o  miles  E.  of  Guanare. 

GUANA  XUATO.  See  Guanajuato. 

GUANCARAMBA,  gw^ng-k^-bim'bd,  or  IIuancabamba. 
w2n  kd-bdinOid.  a large  village  of  Ecuador,  department  of 
Asuay.  Lat.  ,5°  10'  S.,  Ion.  79°  30'  W.  Elevation,  6560  feet. 

GUANCABELICA,  Peru.  See  IIuancavelica. 

GUAND.tCGL.  gwin-dd-koP.  a valley  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, (La  Plata.)  department  of  Rioja,  between  the  Andes 
and  the  Pamatina  Mountains,  in  lat. 29°  S..  Ion.  69°  W.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Bennejo.  and  is  highly  productive  of  grain. 

GU.4ND.\C0L.  a village  of  South  America,  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  (La  Plata,)  in  the  centre  of  the  valley. 

GU.\.\ERO,  gwd-nd'ro,  a river  of  Venezuela,  joins  the 
Apure  after  a S.  E.  course  of  about  100  miles. 

GU.\N0.  gwd/no.  a town  of  Ecuador,  on  a small  river  of 
the  .same  name.  80  miles  N.E.  of  Guayaquil. 

GU.W'O  1SL.4ND.S.  numerous  small  islands  on  the  coast 
of  South  America.  Africa.  &c.  remarkable  for  their  deposits 
of  Guano;  the  most  important  are  the  Seal  (or  Lobos) 
Islands  the  Cmincha  Islands,  and  Iquique, 

GU.A..VT.\.  a town  of  Peru.  See  Huanta. 

GUANTA.IA Y.A,  gwin-ti-m'd.  a rich  mining  district  of 
Southern  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca. 

GUANTANAMXgwdn-td  nd/mo.  or  CUM  BERLAND  HAR- 
BOR. a spacious  harbor  on  the  S.  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
45  miles  C.  of  Santiago.  Lat.  of  the  E.  head.  19°  53'  N..  Ion. 
75°  1.5'  W.  It  is  completely  sheltered  from  all  winds,  afford- 
ing safe  and  excellent  harbors,  and  has  within  it  numerous 
islands. 

G U .\  N UCO,  a town  of  Peru.  See  IIuanuco. 

GU.ANZATE.  gwdn-zdtt:l.  a well-built  village  of  Austrian 
Italv.  9 miles  S.S.tV.  of  Cf)mo.  Pop.  179.9. 

CiUAP.\I.  gwd-pP.  also  written  GUAPKY.  a river  of  Boli- 
via. trilmtary  to  the  Mamore,  which  it  joins  after  a winding 
course  estimated  at  550  miles. 

GUAPl-.M  (RIM.  gwd^pee-mo-reeN«',  a village  of  Brazjl.  pro- 
vince of  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  between  the  Bay  of  Nitherothi  and 
the  Scrra  dos  Organs.  Pop.  2000. 

GU.\P  )RE.  gwd-pobi.a  river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Matto 
Grosso,  unites  with  the  Mamore  to  form  the  Madera,  after  a 
course  of  400  miles. 

GUARAGUAN.  CASIO,  kdiPyo  gwd-rd-gwdn',  a mouth  of 
the  Orinoco  River,  South  Ame?’ic;«,  enters  the  Atlantic,  55 
miles  N.W.  of  the  Naviros  or  great  S.  mouth. 

GU.\R.\MB.\RI.  gwd-rdm-bd-ree'.  a river  of  Paraguay,  in 
South  .\uierica.  joins  the  Paraguay,  25  N.W.  of  Concepcion, 
after  a course  of  about  150  miles. 

(iU.\R.\i'ART.  gwd-rd-pd  iW.  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the 
Cordillera  of  .\imores.  takes  an  E.  direction,  forming  in  its 
course  a number  of  lakes.  Its  mouth  is  narrow  but  deep, 
and  easily  entered  l>y  coasters.  Canoes  proceed  as  far  up  as 
the  Cordillera.  The  scenery  on  its  banks  is  remarkably 
beautiful. 

GU.VR.\P.\RI,  a mountain  chain  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Espirito-Santo.  giving  origin  to  two  rivers  of  the  same  name. 

GU.\R.\P.\Ri,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Kspiiito- 
Santo.  situated  on  the  coast.  30  miles  S.W. of  Espirito-Santo. 

GU.XR.t  PICII  ]•].  gwd  rd-peeVhd.  a river  of  Venezuela,  de- 
partment of  Orinoco,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  Atlantic,  36 
miles  W.  of  the  N.  m mth  of  the  Orinoco,  after  a tortuous 
course  of  abmit  100  miles,  the  lower  three-fifths  of  which  are 
said  to  be  navigable. 

GU.VR  A PUA  V A,  gwd-rS-pwi'vd,  a town  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  3 )0  miles  SAY.  of  Sao- Paulo,  near  the  Iguaiju. 

GUAR  ATI  B.4,  gwd-rd-tee'bd.  a seaport  village  of  Brazil, 
province  and  3i)  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rio  .Janeiro.  Pop.  4000. 

GU.VR.ATINGUE'r.A..  gwd-rd-teen-g.Vtd.  a town  of  Brazil, 
province,  and  120  miles  .N.W'.  of  Sao-Paulo,  on  the  Parahiba. 
Pop.  of  the  ilistrict.  7000. 

GUARATUB.A.  gwd-rd-too'bd.  a river  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Minas-Geraes,  joins  the  Rio  Verde,  an  athuent  of  the  Sao 
Francisco. 

GU.ARATUB.V,  a small  river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao- 
Paulo,  Hows  into  the  Atlantic,  after  a course  of  60  miles. 
L,at.  2.5°  45'  S. 

GUAR.ATUB.A,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao-Paulo,  23 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Paramigua. 

GUARU.A.  gwduMd.  (anc.  Loa'oVx  Oppidufna.)  a fortified 
town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira.on  the  Serra  de  Estrella, 
70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Coimbra.  Pop.  2300.  It  has  a cathedral, 
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a large  bishop’s  palace,  and  an  old  castle,  whence  its  name. 
'I'he  French,  under  Massena,  abandoned  the  strong  heights 
near  it,  March  29,  1811. 

GU.ARDAFUI,  CAPE.  See  Cape  Gu.ardafui. 

GUARDA.MAR.  gwiR-Dd-maR/,  a town  of  Spain,  jirovince, 
and  21  miles  S.W.  of  Alicante,  on  the  Seguro.  Pop.  3238. 

GUA  RD.\  M IG  LIO,  gwaR-di-meePyo,  a village  of  Lombardy, 
delegation  of  Lodi,  4 miles  .N.  of  Piacenza.  Pop.  1530. 

GUARD  A VALLE.  gwaR-dd-vdPlA,  a market-town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  11.,  20  miles  S.  ofSquillace.  P.  2600. 

GUARDA-VENE'TA,  gwdR/dd-vA-nd'ti,  a village  of  Aus- 
trian Italy,  province  of  Polesine,  on  the  Po,  7 miles  S.S.E. 
ofRovigo.  Pop.  1700. 

GUARDI  A,  gwda'de-d,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Cala- 
bria Citra,  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Cetraro.  Pop.  1300.  It  was 
founded  by  an  Albanian  colony  in  the  time  of  tho  Empero" 
Frederick  II. 

GUARDIA-ALFTERA,  gw4R/de^a-dl-fe-A'rd,  a town  of  Na- 
ple.s.  province  of  Moli.se,  ne.ir  the  Biferno,  19  miles  N.E.  of 
Campnbasso.  Pop.  1800.  It  is  a bishop’s  see. 

GUARDI A-GRELE,  gwaR/de-d-grA'ld,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Abruzzo  CiMa.  12  miles  S.  of  Chieti.  Pop.  hl90. 

GUARDI  A,  L.A,  Id  gwdR/de-d,  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  .Jaen.  Pop.  1448. 

GUARDI  A,  LA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Bi.scay,  province  of 
Alava,  18 miles  S.S.E.  of  Vitoria,  with  a castle  and  other  for- 
tifications. Pop.  2374. 

GUARDIA.  LA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  28  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  3316.  It  is  situated  on  a rocky  ridge, 
in  which  are  numerous  caverns,  and  has  old  fortifications, 
having  been  a guard-station  or  outpost  against  the  Moors, 
whence  its  name. 

GUARDIA  LGMBARDA,  gw2Vde-d  lom-baR'dd.  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  on  the  Lombarda,  3 
miles  N.E.  of  St.  Angelo  dei  Lmnbardi.  Pop.  3000. 

GUARDIA  PER'i'iC.XRI,  gwdr.'de-d  p§R-te  kd'ree,  a town 
of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Potenza. 
Pop.  1670. 

GUARDIA  REGIA,  gwda'de-d  r.Vjd,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Molise.  4^  miles  S.E.  of  Bojano.  Pop.  1400. 

GU ARDISTALLO,  gwdR-di.'i-tdPlo.  a village  of  'Tuscany, 
about  35  miles  S.  of  Pisa.  It  was  much  injured  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1846.  Pop.  1385. 

GU.\RD  ),  gwdnMo.  a market-town  of  Spain,  province  cf 
Palencia,  12  miles  S.W'.  ofCervera. 

GUARi’.Sf.\.  gwd-rSntyd.  a village  of  Spain,  province  of 
Badajos.  16  miles  S.E.  «if  .Meiida.  Pop.  4020. 

GUAREN  E,  gwd-r.Vnd.  a village  of  Piedmont,  division  of 
Coni,  province,  and  3 miles  N.  of  .Alba.  Pop.  2368. 

GU.ARICO.  gwd-reetko,  a river  of  South  America,  in  Vene- 
zuela, joins  a branch  of  the  Apure  12  miles  E.  of  San  Fei' 
nando.  after  a S.  course  estimated  at  200  miles. 

GUA  RICO,  gwd-iWko,  a cape  of  the  i.sland  of  Cuba,  near 
its  E.  extremity. 

GUARICURA,  gwd-re-koo'rd.  an  island  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Para,  in  the  Amazon  River,  opposite  the  town  of  Para. 
Length,  from  E.  to  W.,  45  miles;  greatest  breadth,  about  18 
miles. 

GU.ARISAMEY,  gwd-re-sd-md',  a mining  town  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  state,  and  55  miles  S.S.W.  of  Du- 
rango. 

GU  ARMEY.  gwaR-mdt,  a maritime  village  of  Peru,  depart- 
ment, and  158  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lima,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guarmey. 

GUARO.  gwd'ro.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  33  miles 
W.  of  Malaga.  Pop.  2119. 

GU.AROCHTRI.  See  IIuarochiri. 

GU  ARUAPG,  gwd-roo-d'po,  two  rivers  of  South  America, 
in  Venezuela,  one  uniling  the  Apure  and  Portuguese 
Rivers:  the  other  a tributary  of  the  Orinoco. 

G U ASCAM  A.  (gwds-kd'md)  POl  NT.  aheadland  of  New  Gra- 
nada. in  the  department  of  Cauca,  128  miles  W'.  of  Popoyau, 
in  lat.  2°  30'  N..  Ion.  78°  30'  W. 

GUASCO,  a seaport  of  Chili.  See  IIdasco. 

GUASE.  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  See  Kenn, 

GUASACUALOO.  See  IIuas.vcualco. 

G U ASH.  a river  of  England.  See  W ash. 

GU.ASIL.A.  gwd-seeHl.  or  GOY-ESI  LI,  gotee  2-6ee^ee,  a vil- 
lage on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  divi.sion,  and  24  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1807. 

GL  ASTALLA,  gw2s-t2l'l2,  a walled  city  of  Northern  Italy, 
.situated  on  the  Po,  19  miles  N.E.  of  I'arma.  Pop.  95.54. 
lias  a cathedral,  a public  library  of  i2,000  volumes,  a cat-tlo, 
manufactures  of  silk  fabrics  and  twist,  and  a bronze  statue 
of  one  of  its  dukes.  In  l734  the  french  defeated  the  Impe- 
rialists nmler  its  walls. 

GUASI’ATGY.X.  gw2s-t2-toJy4.  a town  of  Central  America, 
state,  and  35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Guatemala. 

GUATA  Vri’A.  gwi-ti-vee^ti  a village  of  South  America,  in 
New  Granada.  depHi  tmeiit  of  Cundinauiarca.  20  miles  .N.E. 
of  Bogota,  and  of  great  importance  before  tlie  Spanish  Con- 
que.st.  'I'he  Lake  of  Guatavita.  near  it,  is  about  9 miles  in 
length,  very  deep,  and  had  anciently  n its  banks  maty 
hi  Mil  V venerated  Peruvian  temples. 

GUATEMALA,  gaw  te-mah'l!}  or  gwi  Limi'li  or  QUATI- 
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MALA,  Ji  state  of  Central  America,  havintj  Yu- 

catan, British  Honduras,  and  tlie  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Honduras 
N.,  the  Pacific  Ocean  8..  Honduras  and  Salvador  E.,  and 
Mexico  W.  Lat.  ld°45'  to  17° 45'  N.,  and  Ion.  SS°  10'  to  93° 
12'  W.  Greatest  length,  from  N.W.  to  S.K.;  about  350  miles; 
greatest  breadth.  180  miles  ; area.  44.500  square  miles.  Gua- 
temala is.  in  general,  exceedingly  pictures(jue  and  beautiful ; 
and,  like  the  other  states  of  Central  America,  it  is  distin- 
guislied  by  a luxuriant  and  varied  vegetation.  Each  state 
of  Central  America  is  entirely  of  a different  geological  and 
physical  ch.aracter  from  the  rest:  and  the  change  from  the 
green,  undulating  hills  of  San  Salvador  to  the  wild  and  pre- 
cipitous mountains  and  rocks  of  Guatemala  is  most  striking. 

The  cituntry  is  wholly  mountainous,  the  main  chain  of 
the  continuation  of  the  Andes  traversing  it  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Pacific,  sendii  g off  nu- 
merous branches  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  forming  a great 
man}  valleys,  but  enclosing  few  plains.  Along  the  main 
chain  are  a consideratile  number  of  volcanoes.  All  of  them 
are  nea»  the  Pacific;  and  none  of  them  .are  found  in  the  in- 
terior. Six  are  said  to  be  active — namely,  Amilpas,  13,lb0 
feet;  Sapotitlan,  13.U50  feet;  Atitlan,  12  500  feet:  Agua. 
which  sends  firth  torrents  of  water,  15,000  feet:  Fuego  and 
P.acaya.  The  state  is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
of  which  the  Lacantun,  flowing  N.W..  and  forming  part  of 
the  Mexican  boundary,  and  the  Motagua.  and  the  P(  lochic 
continued  by  the  Dulce,  both  flowing  N.E.  to  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  their  tributaries,  are  the  largest;  but  besides 
these,  there  are  many  streams  of  comparatively  short  courses 
falling  into  the  Pacific.  There  are.  likewise,  several  lakes, 
the  most  important  being  Dulce.  through  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on;  Amatitlan  and  Atit- 
lan,  and  Peten.  alxiut  30  miles  long,  by  9 miles  broad,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Yucatan,  in  the  little-known  province  of 
Yera  Paz.  On  the  table-iand.  of  which  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  state  is  formed,  the  climate  is  mild,  and  said 
greatly  to  resemble  that  of  Valencia,  in  Spain;  but  in  more 
elevated  situations,  the  cold  is  quite  severe.  The  soil,  gene- 
lally.  is  of  great  fertility,  producing  maize  and  wheat  of 
superior  quality,  excellent  rice,  legumes,  vegetables  and  tro- 
pical fruits  in  great  variety.  The  most  important  article,  in 
a commercial  point  of  view,  is  cochineal,  the  cultivation  of 
which  has  of  late  years  been  rapidly  increasing.  The  total 
amount  of  this  article  produced  in  the  state  for  lS4b,  was 
estimated  at  20,000  bales — a quantity  greater  than  the  en- 
tire annual  consumption  at  that  date.  Cocoa,  tobacco,  sugar, 
coffee,  vanilla,  and  cotton,  are  grown  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent; and  also  considerable  quantities  of  indigo;  the  silk- 
work  is  cultivated,  and  caoutchouc  is  obtained. 

In  the  altos  or  N.  pai-ts  of  the  state,  considerable  flocks  of 
sheep  are  raised,  the  wool  of  which  is  manufactured  by  the 
natives  into  a coarse  twilled  fabric  called  nerya.  which, 
again,  is  made  into  varifius  articles  of  clothing,  including 
large  plaids  called  ponchns.  in  which  considerable  taste  is 
displayed.  It  is  divided  into  7 departments,  each  presided 
over  by  a corregidor — namely.  Guatemala.  Solola.  Quezalte- 
nango,  Sacatapeques,  Totonicapan.  Vera  Paz.  and  Chiiiui- 
inula.  The  name  was  formerly  applied  to  the  whole  confede 
ration.  Cap.  Guatemala  or  New  Guatemala.  Population  of 
the  state  has  been  estimated  at  about  l.()0i),000;  of  which 
SOO.ODO  are  Indians.  Intt.OtlO  mestizoes,  and  between  7050 and 
800  ) whites.  Other  estimates  make  the  total  600.000. 

GU.ATEMALA,  New.  capital  of  the  above  state,  is  situ- 
ated in  a rich  and  spacious  plain,  at  an  elevation  of  4961 
feet.  106  miles  W.N.W.  of  San  Salvador.  Lat.  14°  37'  N..  Ion. 
40°  30'  W.  Pop.  variously  estimated  from  35,000  to  50.000. 
It  is  very  handsome,  being  stated  to  have  the  general  aspect 
of  the  best  class  of  Italian  cities,  is  well  supplied  with  water 
by  a long  a(|uedact  on  arches,  and  extends  over  a large 
space:  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes  causing  the  houses  to 
be  built  of  only  one  story.  The  tempei’ature  varies  between 
60°  and  80°  Fahrenheit,  and  rarely  exceeds  either  of  these 
points.  In  the  great  square  are  situated  the  old  vice-regal 
palace,  most  of  the  government  offices,  the  cathedral,  an 
arch'  ishop’s  palace,  and  collefje  <tcs  in/atiUx,  barracks,  and 
most  of  the  principal  shops:  in  its  centre  is  a magnificent 
pulilic  fountain.  Here  are  upwards  of  60  richly  ornamented 
churches,  a new  fort,  a good  cemetery  and  h ispital,  a bull- 
ring.  theatre,  university,  and  various  .schools.  The  con- 
ventual buildings  are  now  mostly  appnipriated  to  lay-pur- 
poses. There  are  five  printing  offices,  in  which  two  weekly 
newspapers  are  issued.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their 
tptitude  in  arts  and  manufactures:  they  produce  muslins, 
Ine  cotton  yarn,  silver  articles,  artificial  flow’ers.  and  em- 
Or.  idery  of  high  excellence.  Guatemala  has  a flourishing 
trade  with  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  &c.  in  sugar,  coffee,  c tton. 
lye-woods,  and  other  native  products.  The  following  table 
ixhibits  the  state  of  the  imports: — 

1840  £JOO,-2(i9  I 1843 £88,463 

1841  21J,4‘2I  1846 138,-217 

1842  1, (6,6/7  I 1847 17:4,598 

The  building  of  the  present  city  was  commenced  in  the 

^ear  1776,  three  years  after  the  earthquake  of  1773,  which 
iiearlv  wholly  de.stroved  old  Guatemala  the  former  capital. 

GUATEMALA  LA" ANTIGUA,  gwd-tA-ud'U  U dn-tee/gwi, 
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or  “Oi.D  Guatemala,”  lies  24  miles  JV.S.W.  of  the  newei 
capital,  at  the  foot  of  the  Volcan  d’Agua.  by  an  eruiitionof 
which  it  was  overwhelmed  in  1541.  It  was  again  devastated 
by  an  earthquake  in  1773.  but  has  been  since  rebuill.  and  is 
stated  to  have  a population  (,f  12.000  persons.  Many  of  iU» 
old  public  buildings  remain  entire,  comprising  a fine  rathe 
deal  and  a palace.  Ar  und  it  are  many  sugar  e.stabiish 
nients,  and  in  1846  its  exports  of  cochineal  amounted  in 
value  to  6(  OOL 

GU.Vi'EYCAS.  See  Guayteca.s, 

GUATULCO.  gwd-tooFko.  a port  of  the  Mexican  Confede- 
ration. state,  and  105  miles  S.E.  of  Oajaca,  on  the  Facific. 

GUAUHA,  a town  of  I’eru.  See  Hu  Aim  a. 

GU.WIARE  or  GUABIAHE.  gw^-ve-db’.L  a river  of  South 
America,  in  New  Granada,  joins  the  Orinoco  near  San  Fer- 
nando, in  lat.  4°  N.,  Ion.  67°  30'  W.,  after  an  E.  course  of  450 
miles, 

GUAXABA,  an  island  of  Cuba.  See  Gu.aj.vba. 

GUAXACA,  SeeO.AJ.ACA. 

GUAYAM  A.  gwi-dfoia  a seaport  tow'n  of  Porto  Bico.  on  its 
S.  coast.  I'op.  M20.  It  has  an  extensive  commerce,  its  im- 
ports amounting  to  about  $500,050,  and  exports  to  $860, OOO 
annually. 

GU.VYANA.  a country  of  South  .\merica.  See  Guiana. 

GU.VYA.NILEA.  gwi-d-neePyd,  a seaport  town  of  the  S. 
coast  of  Porto  Hico,  AVest  Indies.  Value  of  imports  in  1838, 
$43  364;  of  exports,  $143,206. 

GUAYAQUIL,  gwi  a-keeP.  the  capital  of  a department  of 
its  own  name,  and  the  principal  seat  of  trade  of  the  rejiublic 
of  Ecuador,  is  situated  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Guayaiiuil  River.  4(1  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guayquil.  Lat.  2°  20'  28"  S..  Ion.  79°  4:1'  \V.  Esti 
mated  population.  20,000.  It  is  well  laid  out.  and  has  some 
good  public  edifices:  but  it  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  on 
low  ground,  ill  supplied  with  water,  unhealthy,  and  infested 
with  vermin.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific, 
and  defended  by  3 forts;  and  it  has  s(  me  convenient  build- 
ing-docks. The  tide  rises  here  sometimes  24  feet,  and  large 
ships  can  ascend  to  the  town.  The  exports  consist  of  cocoa, 
timber,  hides,  tobacco,  ceibo-wool.  and  cattle.  In  1844.  167 
vessels(tons  14.718)  arrived,  with  cargoes  valued  at  $1.0(11.958. 
The  exports  were  valued  at  $9t9  578.  The  country  inland  is 
hence  supplied  with  wines,  brandy,  Peruvian  and  Chilian 
sugar,  and  r.uropean  merchandise. 

GUAYAQUIL,  a department  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador, 
South  America,  having  AY.  the  Pacific,  and  landward  the 
departments  of  Quito  and  A.ssnay.  Estimated  area.  14.400 
scjuare  miles.  Pop.  75,000.  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes 
forms  its  E.  boundary.  Capital.  Guayaijuil. 

GUAYAQUIL,  GULF  OF.  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific,  mostly 
between  lat.  2°  and  4°  S..  and  Ion.  80°  and  81°  AV,  It  receives 
the  Guiiya()uil,  Daule,  and  Tumbez  Rivers,  and  contains  the 
islands  of  Puna  and  Santa  Clara. 

GUAYLAS,  a province  of  Peru.  See  Huaylas. 

GUAYMAS.  gwPmds,  a .seaport  town  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, state  of  Sonora,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  at  the 
mouth  of  a considerable  river.  Lat.  27°  55'  N..  Ion.  110°  16' 
\Y.  It  is  neither  large  nor  well  built;  but  its  harbor  is  one 
of  the  best  on  the  AV.  coast  of  Alexico,  and  it  has  an  active 
and  increasing  trade.  The  shipping  inwards,  in  1852, 
amounted  to  4835  tons,  bringing  718  passengers.  Pop.  300. 

GUAYRA,  LA,  a town  of  Venezuela.  See  La  Guayra. 

GUAYTARA.  gwi-td^rd.  a river  in  the  N.  of  Ecuador,  an 
affluent  of  the  frontier  river  of  Patia,  which  it  joins  after  a 
course  of  about  75  miles. 

GUAY'TECAS,  gwi-td'kds.  a bay  and  group  of  islands  of 
South  America,  off  the  AV.  coast  of  Patagonia,  the  islands 
forming  the  N.  part  of  the  Chonos  Archipelago. 

GUBRIO.  goob'be-o,  or  GUBIO,  goo'be-o.  (anc.  Tguh'ium.)  a 
city  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Marches,  27  miles  S.  of  Urbino, 
on  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Appenuines.  Pop.  with  vicinity, 
21,772.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  well  built.  The  chief 
edifices  are  the  cathedral,  a t>ne  ducal  palace  of  the  .sixteenth 
century,  and  numerous  churches  and  convents.  Near  it, 
among  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Jupiter  Apenninus,  in  1446, 
were  discovered  the  famous  Eugubian  tables — 9 plates  of 
bronze,  in.scribed  with  Umbrian,  Etruscan,  and  primitive 
Latin  characters. 

GUBEN,  gootben.  a walled  town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  capital  of  a circle,  on  the  Neisse.  and  on  the 
railway  between  Berlin  and  Breslau.  79  miles  S.E.  of  Berlin. 
Pop. 15  235.  It  has  a gymnasium  and  public  library,  nianu- 
f:ictu res -of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  hosiery,  yarn,  and  to- 
bacco. a copper  foundry,  building  docks,  anil  trade  in  cattle 
and  fruit. 

GUBIO.  SeeGUBRio. 

GUCHILAQUE,  goo-che-l3tk.i,  a small  town  of  Mexico,  30 
miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  7000  feet  above  the  .sea. 

GUDEN  or  GUDEN'-AA,  gooMen-o.  the  principal  river  of 
Jutland,  in  Denmark,  joins  theCattegat,  about  16  miles  N.E 
of  Banders,  after  a tortuous  N.E.  course  of  80  miles. 

GUDEN’SBERG,  goo'dens-b^RG'.  a town  of  Germany,  in 
Ilesse-Cassel.  province  of  Nieder  Hes.sen,  11  miles  S.AV.  of 
Cassel.  Pop.  2097. 

GUDEllA,  goo-datrd,  a town  of  AA'estern  Abyssinia,  capita) 
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oi  a thiefJ'ilip,  on  a low  rocky  height,  near  lat.  10°  52'  N.,  i 
Ion  3(1°  oT'  E. 

GlJDO(  K,  g^fi'dook^  a pass  across  the  Klhrooz  (F'burz) 
mo'uitaiiiS,  in  Northern  Persia,  between  the  prov  .nces  of 
Mazanderan  and  I rak-.\jeuiee.  85  miles  K.N.E.  of  Teheran, 
supposed  to  be  the  (lispiog  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

GL’KllWl  l.,hER,  gh^b'veelTai::^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  llaut-Hhin,  13  miles  S.S.VV.  of  Colmar,  on  the  Lauch. 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ballon  de  Guebvviller.  Pop.  in  1852,  o94<i. 

GGEGO.V.  gbeh  a village  of  France,  department  of 

Morbihan.  7 miles  W.  of  Ploerinel.  Pop.  2883. 

G U KG  U r/r.\N . 8ee  G UitGUE'i  L \.\. 

GU.KGUK'l'KN'ANGO,  g;i-g,-i-teh-nAn'go,  a town  of  Central 
America,  state  of  Guatemala,  capital  of  a department,  125 
miles  .\.\V.  of  Guatemala. 

GCKGUKTLAN.  gA-g.i-tian/.  or  GUKGUKTAN,  gi-ga-tln'. 
a town  of  Centr.il  America,  in  Guatemala,  department  of 
Soconus'-o.  on  the  river  Gueguetlan. 

G G KG  U KTOCA.  See  IIukhuetoca. 

GL'KLAGil,  gA-ld'go,  a village  of  Spain,  province,  and  28 
miles  K.X.K.  ofGraaada. 

GUKbOKKLAND.  See  GELOEaLAXD. 

G U iG.DU  r.S.  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Geldern. 

GGKbKA,  g'i'l.V^.  a town  of  Algerian  Sahara.  135  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Gardaia,  consisting  of  2o(t  well-built  houses,  en- 
<1  )sed  by  a wall,  and  supj)nsed  to  be  constructed  of  stones 
hewn  tbi  a Uoman  city  th  it  occupied  the  same  site. 

GUKbblO.  ghi^ria^,  a village  of  West  .\frica.  in  Foota-Dam- 
ga.  on  the  Sene  ral.  Lat.  15°  18'  X.,  Ion.  1^°  45'  W. 

GCr.Li’ll.  gw^lf  a thiixing  town  of  Canada  West,  capital 
ot  the  county  of  Waterloo,  on  the  river  Speed,  and  oii  the  line 
of  a pi  posed  i-ailway  connecting  Lake  Krie  at  Toronto  with 
Goderich,  on  Lake  Huron.  S7  miles  W.  by  S.  of  the  former. 
It  his  also  plank-i’oad  communi  ition  with  Georgetown. 
The  town  is  built  on  a number  of  hills,  whi  h give  it  a very 
picturesi|ue  a[)pearance.  It  contai  s.  besides  the  county 
buildings,  churches  of  7 denominations,  2 branch  banks, 
several  assurance  agencies,  a grammar  school,  a library  and 
reading-roou\.  2 newspaper  offices,  and  about  2.3  stores.  The 
Spe.-d  here  has  a fall  of  about  33  feet,  furnishing  an  abundant 
w.itei- power,  employed  for  3 or  4 large  flouring  mills,  saw 
mill,  carding  and  fulling  mill,  a wo‘  lien  factor}',  etc.  The 
town  has  also  an  iron  foundry.  4 tanneries,  and  several 
breweries  and  distilleries.  The  court-house  and  mapy  of 
the  stores  are  built  of  limestone  quari  ied  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  ationf  2000. 

GUl-lM  g'i'm'i'n.V.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Lot  re- Infer  ioure,  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852. 

4ii;;o. 

G C Tim  (.y  » . a village  of  France,  department  of  Morbihan 

11  miles  W.  of  pontivy.  Pop.  1513. 

GUKIt.  gaia.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Morbihan. 

12  miles  K.  of  Ploerinel.  Pop.  in  1852.  3509. 

GUKKANDK.  g.Vrdxd'  .a  walled  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Loire-Inferieure.  near  the  sea.  23  miles  W.  of  Save- 
nay.  Pop.  in  1852  8088.  It  h is  an  old  castle,  some  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  11  annual  fairs. 

GUKilAU.V.  g;\-rd'rd.  a town  of  Algeria,  oasis  of  Wady- 
M/ab.  42  mi’es  K.X.K.  of  Gardaia.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  high  wall,  and  entered  by  three  gates.  All  the  tribes 
jf  till'  desert  frequent  this  place,  eith  r to  buy  or  sell  horses, 
asses  sheep  ivory,  gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  cotton,  silk, 
cutlery.  Ac.,  brought  chiefly  from  Tunis  and  .Vlgiers.  Pop.very 
corisiderable.  said  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  Gardaia. 

GLl^livAllD,  gi'raiuP.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et- .Marne.  Id  miles  S.S.K.  of  Meaux.  l*op.  1922. 

GU  .IKHA  V 1 LLK,  gh^u  bd'veeP.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Seine-lnferieure,  4 miles  S.8.E.  of  Caudebec. 

I ‘op.  2o41. 

GIJKIU'HK.  LA.  l.d  gaiRsh.  a small  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  lle-et-Vilaine,  24  mile.s  8.E.  of  Kennes.  Pop.  1984. 

GUFdlClIK.  IjA.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cher, 
28  miles  K.S.F.  of  Hourges,  Pop.  1935. 

GUKKCIIF,.  L.\.  a village  of  France,  department  ofTndre- 
et-L  ire.  35  miles  S.  of  Tours,  on  the  Creuse,  with  a chateau, 
built  for  .\gnes  Soivl  by  ( iiarles  \‘ll. 

G (J  KIICI  -Xi  >.  gw^K-chee'no.  a village  of  the  Papal  States,  12 
miles  X.  of  Frosinone.  on  the  Cosa.  Pop.  llbU. 

GUl-iKF/r.  ga'nP.  a town  of  France  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  ('reuse,  37  miles  N.E.  of  Limoges.  It  has  a library. 

I h communal  college,  a normal  school  an  hospital,  and  a 
lunaiic  asylum.  Pop.  in  1852.  5933. 

GL'l-dilGUV.  gd'ree'ghee^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  .Xievre.  on  the  .Nievre.  Pop.  Ig57. 

GUEllNE.  gaiun.  a village  of  Fiance,  department  of  Mor- 
bih  in.  tl  miles  S.W.  of  Pontivy.  Pop.  3327. 

GUKKN'1C.\,  gh§R-nee’kd.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of 
liiscay.  17  miles  K.N'.E.  of  Bilbao.  Pop.  827. 

GU.'dlXSr.Y.  ghernt/  % (^anc.  .X/r'wd.)  the  second  in  size 
of  the  Channel  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  St.  .Michael.  3U  miles 
M'.  of  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  51  miles  S.  of  I’ort- 
land.  English  coast,  and  15  miles  W..N.W.  of  .Jersi'y.  Area. 
Ib.dOO  acres.  P p.  in  1^52  2 i.757.  Its  firm  is  triangular, 
and  its  coast-lii.  •.  of  about  .‘10  miles  in  circumteience.  is 
deeply  inde  Ui  ’■ith  bays,  and  surrounded  by  sunken  rocks. 


The  surface  is  gently'  varied,  hut  generally  .sloping  fiom  the 
S. — where  the  cliffs  are  I fty — to  the  N'.  coast,  which  is  low 
It  is  Well  watered,  'i'he  soil  rests  on  a structure  almost  every- 
where granitic,  and  is,  with  the  aid  of  .sea-weed  manure, 
rendered  very  fertile.  'I’he  climate  is  moi.st.  but  healthy, 
and  so  mild  that  oranges,  melon.s,  tig.s,  myrtles,  and  the 
Guernsey  lily,  tlourish  luxuriantly.  'I'he  orchards  furnish 
pasture  for  the  famous  breed  of  cows,  which  are  larger  and 
more  valued  than  even  those  of  Alderney,  and  yield,  on  an 
average,  one  pnurd  per  day,  throughout  the  year,  of  the 
finest  butter.  'I’rade.  or  rather  smuggling,  has  greatly  de- 
clined since  1807,  when  the  exports  from  these  islands  were 
made  subject  to  the  general  revenue  laws  of  Britain.  The 
shipping  is  mostly  employ'ed  in  importing  British  manufac- 
tures. and  in  exportii  g cider,  potatoes,  cattle,  at  d granite. 
Steamers  ply  between  Guernsey  and  London.  Southampton 
Plymouth,  and  Weymouth,  'i'he  island  is  divided  into  10 
parishes,  forming  a deanery  of  the  church  of  England,  in 
the  diocese  of  Winchester.  St.  Peters  on  the  S.E.  coast,  is 
the  only  town  in  the  island,  which  Is  mostly  studded  with 
scattered  houses  or  cottages,  embosomed  in  orchards.  The 
natives  of  the  lower  orders  speak  the  old  Xorman  Fret  ch ; 
they  have  long  been  remarkable  for  their  adherence  to 
Protestantism.  'I'he  island  is  under  a lieutenant-governor, 
who  represents  the  S'lvereign  in  the  assemi  ly  of  the  states 
'I’he  royal  court  has  jurisdi.tion  overall  the(  hannel  Islands 
excefit  Jersey.  G ueriisey  formed  a part  of  the  duchy  granted 
by  ( harles^the  Simple  to  the  Xorman  Iloilo,  to  who.se  de.scend- 
antsit  has*now  belonged  for  nearly  10  0 years.  'I'he  French 
have  made  many  vain  attemjits  to  capture  it.  It  is  defended 
by  strong  fortifications,  and  has  a well-organized  militia. 

GUEKXSEV',  gheriPzee.  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Ohio, 
has  an  area  of  4t)n  sijuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  'Wills, 
Seneca  and  Leatherwood  Creeks,  affluents  of  the  Muskin- 
gum Kiver.  'I'he  surface  is  hilly,  the  soil  in  some  parts  is 
clayey',  and  is  generally  good.  'I'he  county  contains  large 
(luanlities  of  stone  coal.  It  is  inter.sected  by  the  Central 
Ohio  Hailroad.  Organized  in  1810.  and  named  from  the 
British  isle  of  Guernsey.  Capital.  Cambridge.  Pc-p.  24,474. 

GUr.KBEllO  gh?R-R.Vro,  a recently  oigaiiized  State  of 
Mexico,  bordering  on  the  I’acifc.  and  enclosed  on  all  oilier 
sides  by  the  States  of  Valladi  lid.  Mexico,  and  La  Puelda: 
area  32,002  square  miles.  Capital,  'Tixtla.  Pop.  in  1850, 
279.000. 

GUEST'LIXG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

GUES'TBICK,  a jiarish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk.  God 
win.  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams,  &c..  was  born  here. 

GUr.S'f  S'l'A^'l'ION.  a post-office  of  h’us.sel  co.,  A'irgini.*i. 

GUE'l'.APilA.  g.-i-tSfie-d.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Gui- 
puzcoa.  10  miles  W.  of  San  Sebastian,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
Po]).  lOt’O. 

GUEUGXOX.  giin'y(‘>N®'.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Saone-et-Loire,  41  miles  W.N.W.  of  .Macon.  Pop.  1<  59. 

GUGEKA'r.  a jiroviiice  of  llindostan.  See  Guzerat. 

GUGGISBEKG.  gdfig'chis  bi^Ko'.  a small  village  of  Switzet- 
land,  canton,  and  15  mile.s  S.  of  Bern,  Pop.  of  the  parish, 
5203. 

GUGLIELMO,  gool-yi^Pmo,  a mountain  of  Lombardy 
near  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Iseo,  5 miles  N.  of  Gardone. 
Height.  < 300  feet. 

GUGLI.XGE.X.  (Giiglingen.)  giig(ling-en,  a town  of  Wiir- 
temburg,  3^  miles  S.W.  of  Brackenheim.  Pop.  14  140. 

GLGLIOXIM.  gool-yo-nee'see,  a town  of  Naple.s,  province 
of  Ml  lise.  8 miles  X.  of  Larino.  Pop.  3.300. 

GIIGU.W.  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Lvdrones. 

GUIIUAH.  goohOw.  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  capital  of 
a circle.  41  mil  ‘s  N..X.W.  of  Breslau.  Pi  p.  3100. 

GUIA.  ghee'd.  a town  of  Guinea,  in  Ashantee,  capital  of 
the  st.ate  of  Bnroomv.  on  the  A’olta.  in  lat.  7°  N'..  li  ii.  C°. 

G U1  A,  gliee'd.  a maritime  town  of  Brazil,  province,  and 
30  miles  X.X.IO.  of  Parahiba.  on  the  Atlantic. 

GUIA.  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of,  and  on  the  Bio 
Xegro.  near  the  X.  fr'  iitii-r. 

GUIAGUILA.  ghee-d-jheedd.  a village  of  Senegamhia.  on 
the  Senegal.  Lat.  14°  15'  N'..  Ion.  P2°'20'  AV. 

GUIA.  L.\.  Id  ghee'd.  a town  of  the  Canary  Islands,  on 
the  .X.AV.  coast  of  Great  ('amiry.  near  Gaidar.  Pop  4332. 

GUIA,  LA.  a village  of  the  Canaries,  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Tenerilfe.  Pop.  22:1(1. 

GUIANA.  GUY.AXA.  ghe-d'rd.  or  GUAA’AX.A.  gwT  dbii, 
a large  territory  in  Soiifli  .America,  extending  hetweiii  lat. 
8°  49'  N ami  3°  39'  S..  and  Ion.  : 0°  and  ( 8°  AV.:  bin  ing  the 
Atlantic  and  E.  course  of  the  Orinoco.  N.:  the  rivers  Xegn 
and  Amazon  S.:  the  N.  course  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  I’a 
tural  canal  of  Cas-iquiare.  AV. : and  the  Atlantic,  E.  'fliii> 
territory  was  dix  ided  into  Brazilian  or  Portuguese  (iuiana, 
A'eiiezuelau  British.  Dutch,  ami  Kremh  Guiana;  hut  (he 
last  three  alone  are  now  recognised  under  this  name,  the 
other  two  heiin'  at  sort  ed  hy  tlieir  respectixe  countries. 

GUl.AX  A.  BlirnSH.  the  xvesternmost  of  the  three  por- 
tions of  the  ahoxe  teniti  ry.  is  at  out  599  miles  long,  from 
S.E.  to  .X.AV..  and  about  '2(19  miles  broad  hax  ing  E.  Dutcli 
Guiana.  AV.  A enezm  la  and  Brazil.  N.  and  .X  E.  the  Atlan'io, 
and  S.  Brazil.  Neither  its  AV.  nor  its  S.  limits,  however 
have  been  defined.  It  lies  between  lat.  0°  4U'  and  b-*  40'  N 
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and  Ion.  57^  and  (51^  W.  Estimated  area,  Tfi.OOO  square 
miles.  Its  eoa.'St  line  is  about  2S0  miles,  extendin|.t  from  the 
river  Coreiityu  to  the  I’unta  Bariina,  about  Ion.  (10°  AV.  'J’he 
whole  surface  of  the  coast  lands,  tVom  10  to  40  miles  i’ll.and, 
is  on  a level  with  the  hi^h-water  of  the  sea.  AVhen  dmined, 
banked,  and  cultivated,  they  consolidate  and  sink  fully  a 
foot  below  it.  in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes  neces.sary 
to  pay  unremitting  attention  to  the  dams  and  sluice.s.  to 
keep  out  the  .sea.  othei’wise  f^reat  destruction  and  daimitre 
to  the  land  ensues.  Shallows,  or  muddy  banks,  stretch 
along  the  whole  line  of  coast,  and  run  several  miles  into  the 
sea;  they  are  in  some  parts  dry,  in  others  covered  with  not 
more  than  from  3 to  4 feet  of  water.  The  entire  absence  of 
all  landmarks  on  the.se  flat  and  monotonous  shores.  rend(*rs 
it  difficult  for  strange  ves.sels  to  ascertain  at  what  particular 
point  of  the  coast  they  are.  The  level  country  is  .arrested 
by  a range  of  sandhills,  of  low  elevation,  the  hi.rhest  not 
e.xceeding  200  feet.  Behind  these  hills,  the  hiih  land 
stretches  out  into  level  or  undulating  ])lain.s.  rising  here 
and  there  into  considerable  eminem^es.  'I'he  inteidor  is  tra- 
versed. in  various  dii-ection.s.  by  chains  of  mountains:  few  of 
them,  however,  of  any  great  height.  Of  these,  the  I’acaraima 
range,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  exhibits  the 
loftiest  elev:ition.s — the  culminating  point,  called  h'araiitui? 
by  the  Indians,  rising  to  a height  of  ToOd  feet  above  sea- 
level.  'J’he  other  principal  ranges  are  the  Sierra  Imataca. 
In  the  \.  part  of  the  country,  running  also  .\.\V  atid  ,S.E.. 
p.arallel  to  the  coast,  at  an  average  di.sfance  of  from  50  to  60 
miles  ; the  f'annucu  or  Conocou.  and  the8ierr;i  .\caiai — the 
last  occupying  the  extreme  S. E.  corner  of  the  territory, 
forming  its  boundary  in  this  direction.  They  are  densely 
wooded,  but  do  not  reach  a greater  elevation  tlian  4000  feet. 

Gc.olofj!/. — The  geological  comp  isition  of  the  mountains  of 
British  (iuiana  is  various.  8ome  of  tliem  consist  of  gra  lite. 
gtteiss.  and  trappean  rocks,  and  their  dilfeient  modifications ; 
otha-.s.  as  mentioned  above,  are  of  sandstone:  and  others 
again,  appc.tr  to  be  of  white  <iu.irtz.  which,  from  the  quantity 
of  the  particles  of  mica  they  contain  shine  like  gold.  Gra- 
nite. however,  is  probably  the  prevailing  formati  m.  par- 
ticularly in  the  interior:  many  huge  mountains,  several 
thousand  feet  high.  l)eing  wh'dly  comp('Seii  of  this  sub- 
stance. freiuently  traversed  by  the  veins  of  (prirtz  and 
consequently  al.iiost  destitute  of  vegetation.  Som,^  of  the 
detached  umsses  of  granite  present  the  most  extra  rdinary 
forms;  they  are  generally  of  a conoidal  figure,  and  often  of 
great  height — others  partake  of  t)oth  cone  and  pyramid. 
A.mong  the  more  remark.able  of  these  is  an  isolated  rock. 
calle.J  .Ataraipu.  rising  13)0  feet  above  the  sea.  .Another 
natural  cuiiosity  of  this  kind  occurs  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
I’acaiaima  Mountains,  about  lat.  4°  being  a column  of 
granite  in  the  fortu  of  the  trunk  of  a decayed  tree,  about 
50  feet  high.  Rock  crystals  and  red  agate  are  met  with; 
and  very  pure  white  clay  is  found  in  the  Esse({uiho.  The 
e.xten.sive  flats  along  the  shore  are  comp  )sed  of  alluvial  sf>il 
and  clays,  testing  upon  granite.  'I'hese  allu^  i.il  flats  ai  e in 
many  instances,  covered  with  a black  vegetable  matter,  the 
detritus  of  numerous  rivei's. 

liirt'is. — The  rixers  of  British  Guiana  have  all  nearly  a 
N.  course.  They  are.  proceeding  from  AV.  to  E.,  the  Ksse- 
quibo,  about  400  miles  long,  the  Demerara.  200  miles  long, 
the  Berbice.  and  the  Corentyn.  the  latter  forming  the  E. 
bound.iry.  The  Essequibo  is  from  15  to  2 ) miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  studded  with  beautiful  low'  w’ooded  islands.  The 
Demerara  is  I5  miles  wide  at  its  entrance  into  the  ocean, 
and  navigable  for  large  vessels  100  miles.  'I'he  Berbice  is  3 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  for  large  vessels  5i) 
miles,  and  for  smaller  craft  200  miles.  'I'he  Corentyn  is  10 
mil.s  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  fir  vessels  drawing 
1«>  tl-et  fir  40  miles.  In  5°  15'  .\.  lat.  it  has  a width  of  1230 
yards,  and  an  average  rise  of  the  tide  of  6 feet.  'I'he  pheno- 
mena of  the  bore  occurs  in  this  river,  rising  from  3 to  5 
feet.  'I'he  Ufipei'  courses  of  the  three  great  rivers  of  British 
Guiana  are  much  obstructed  by  cataracts  and  rapM.s,  and 
are  iielieved  t • have  their  sources  near  each  other,  in  the 
same  great  i-ange.  Sir  R.  11.  Shomburgk  remarks,  ‘•if  Bri- 
tish Gui  tna  was  not  blessed  with  such  abundant  fruitful- 
ness. its  extensive  inland  navigation  alone  would  render  it 
of  v.ast  importance.” 

Citriiisitie.a. — In  adilition  to  the  pyramidal  rocks  described 
under  the  head  of  geology.  British  Guiana  abounds  in  nu- 
merous ciiscades.  among  which  is  one  from  3U0  to  4!!0  feet 
high,  in  about  4°  N.  lat..  and  61°  AV'  Ion.,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Alampang.  Of  the  Kamaiba,  the  largestof  the.se  cata- 
racts. Sidiomburgk  .says:  '•  1 can  ill  describe  the  magnificent 
ajipearance  of  these  mountains,  (the  R iraima  ) with  their 
thundering  cataract.s.  precipitating  themselves  from  a height 
of  from  1 10  ) to  15t)0  feet,  which  are  especially  grand  when 
Bwollen  by  rains.”  In  thesaine  vicinity  isan  urn-shaped  rock, 
466  teet  hi.h.  and  in  itg  widest  part  381  feet  broad  stattding 
on  a bHse3135  feet  above  the  neighhoring  village.  Near  Alaura 
are  vast  granite  boulders,  .said  to  be  from  3t  0 to  40  ) feet  high. 
Purumanie  Iineru  Falls,  on  the  I’arima  l iver,  descejid  in 
twe  p.,i.'pendii  UUr  pitches  of 75  feet.  King  AVilliam  TV.  Cata- 
ract. in  the  Essequibo,  though  not  very  high,  is  of  singular 
wildness  aud  beauty,  'i'he  cataract  of  Uuoro  has  a lad  of 
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100  feet:  that  of  AVamaru-Serlka,  of  45  feet;  FrederlcPt 
Wili  am’s  Cataract,  of  ti5  feet:  Smyth’s,  of  30  feet;  Bar 
row's,  of  42  feet;  and  in  4°  20'  N.  lat.  are  a series  ot  cas 
cades,  wdth  a total  fall  of  100  feet.  Besides  these,  are  Ba 
leigh's.  Stanley's,  and  other  cataracts  and  rapids,  all  higJ.lj 
pictures  [ue.  and  accompanied  with  wild  and  rugged  scenery, 
jind  varied  by  the  alteriiation  of  cataracts  ar.d  rajiids. 

CUniati’. — Guiana  has  two  dry  and  two  wet  seasons,  each 
continuing  for  three  months:  the  wet  embrace  the  motillis 
of  December,  January,  and  February — and  then  June.  J uly. 
and  .August:  the  dry  the  other  months,  'fhe  mean  ann  ua 
temperature  is  nearly  81°  2'.  A'iolent  thunder-.storms  occur 
at  the  change  of  the  seasons:  but  hurricanes.  .“O  destruc- 
tive in  the  AVest  Ijidies.  are  unknown.  In  the  dry  seasons 
the  climate  is  agreeable,  and  in  the  interior  more  healthy 
than  in  many  parts  of  the  AVest  Indies. 

Soil.  Agriculture.  Vrgetuhle  Products,  dv. — The  soil  is.  in 
general,  very  fertile;  and  that  of  Demerara.  in  particular, 
well  adaided  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane;  but  in 
con.sequence  of  the  numerous  large  open  drains  with  which 
the  land  is  intersected,  and  whicli  have  been  rendered  tie- 
cessar}'  bv  its  being  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  the  plough 
c.annot  be  used.  A'egetation,  however,  is  singularly  vigor- 
ous and  luxuriant;  its  firest  trei^s.  which  cover  about  one- 
half  its  surface,  are  of  the  most  magniticent  description  ; 
es])eciallv  the  mira-tree.  (Mimosa  excelsu,)  described  as  at- 
taining the  height  of  from  130  to  150  feet,  and  as  app.  aring, 
at  a distance,  from  its  immen.«e  size,  like  hillocks  clothed 
with  vegetation,  'fhe  tifiiber  of  this  tree  is  saiil  tf)  lie  lain.al 
to  the  teak  of  the  East  Indies.  Among  the  other  princifnl 
trees  are — the  green  heart  (belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
Lturince.)  the  sawary.  (Frleu  tuherculosu.)  the  bullv-tiee 
(Ac'iras  hulutu.)  the  sii-waballj’.  crab-wood,  {(or'pu  Gaian- 
ca.s-As.)  and  purjile  heart.  Among  the  indigenous  fruits  are — 
the  pi'ie-apiile.  guava,  the  marmalade  fruit,  the  anona.  the 
sapodilla.  and  the  Brazil  and  iSuwarrow  nuts.  'I'he  cabb.-ige- 
tree  is  common,  and  there  are  .several  varieties  of  palms. 
Aledicinal  plants  alsoaboutid:  including  quassia,  a species 
of  iiiecacu  inha.  gentian,  and  many  others.  Cultivation  i4 
chiefly  limited  to  sugar,  coffee,  yams,  cassava,  platitaiiifs 
bananas  sweet  potatoes,  maize.  &c.  'I'here  are  many  f.braus 
vegetables  which  aTord  sul  stitutes  for  hemp  and  flax:  and 
in  the  forests  dyeing  woods.  cochine:il  gum  copal,  aiid  a 
multitude  of  other  valuable  an<l  unknown  vegetable  pio- 
ducti  ms  abound.  'I'he  flora  is  rich  and  varied,  and  includes 
the  A'ictoria  Regia,  the  large.st  of  the  water-lilies  whose  im 
mensebrirht  green  leaves,  and  enormous  white  and  pink 
flowers,  are  to  be  seen  floating  on  the  rivers,  and  whidi  now 
forms  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  at  our  horticultural 
exhibitions. 

'Looligg. — 'I’he  animals  are  those  of  tropical  South  America 
generally — the  jaguar,  tapir,  armadillo,  agouti,  ant-bear, 
sloth,  deer,  a great  variety  of  monkeys,  iguanas,  large  alli- 
gators. and  turtles;  several  kinds  of  pariots.  mackaws,  and 
humming-birds;  the  flamingo.  Aluscovy  duck,  toucan,  and 
spooTil  ill.  In  the  forests  the  v.ampii-e  bat  abounds.  Snakes 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  poisonous;  and  trouUe- 
some  insects  ai’e  intolerably  plentiful.  The  rivers  abound 
with  a great  vai-iety  of  tish.  including  the  silurus.  wliich 
often  measures  12  teet  in  letigth,  and  weighs  ufiwards  of 
two  hundred  weight.  The  domestic  animals  are — horse.s, 
mules  hogs,  goats,  and  fowls.  Black  cattle  and  horses  are 
reaied  on  the  savannas. 

Products.  Commerce,  dc. — Sugar,  rum,  co.*Tee.  molasses, 
and  hardwood,  form  the  principal  articles  of  export.  'I’he 
exports  for  1849  amounted  to  674.942/..  and  the  imports  to 
658.140/.;  the  former  showing  a considerable  decrease  on 
preceding  years.  In  D 52.  the  imports  amounted  to  978.0001, 
and  the  exports  to  965.000/.  Cotton  was  al-o  cultivated 
formerly  to  a great  extent,  especially  in  Demerara.  but  is 
now  nearly  extinct,  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  labor. 
The  cultivation  of  coffee  has  likewi.se  shrunk  greatly  of  late 
year.s — the  e.\ ports  having  fallen  from  4.500.000  pounds  to 
10 ) TOO  pounds.  'I'he  exports  of  sugar  in  1850  comprised 
.'1735  hogsheads;  in  1851.  43.034  hogsheads;  and  in  185"2, 
55.700  ho'.'sheads.  A large  increase  in  the  tonn.ige  and  ship- 
ping of  the  C(  lony.  and  in  the  internal  traffic,  has  taken 
place  since  1844,  including  a brisk  trade  in  cattle  from  the 
Orinoco. 

Government. — British  Guiana  has  no  legislative  as.sembly 
or  executive  council,  but  a court  of  policy,  consist  iug  of  five 
official  members — namely,  the  governor,  the  chief-justice, 
the  attorney-general  the  collector  of  customs,  the  govern- 
ment .secretary,  and  five  non-official  members.  The  ex]ien- 
diture  of  the  colony,  in  1852,  amounted  to  $782,000,  and  the 
revenue  to  $8t)2.0Ub. 

Churches. — In  1852  there  were  43  cbiirches  in  British 
Guiana,  with  4866  communicants,  and  sittings  for  14.741. 
AVith  all  of  these  were  connected  day-schools  and  8und;iy- 
schools.  The  total  number  of  day-schools  in  the  colony  was 
150:  total  Tiumber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  1.5, 
23.711:  number  attending  school,  10,577;  average  attend 
ance,  7616. 

liihahitunts. — The  population  of  British  Guiana  is  com- 
posed of  aboriginal  tribes,  and  of  foreign  settlers — Dutch, 
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Ent^llsh,  Europeans,  Africans,  and  their  descendants.  The 
principal  tribes  of  the  aborii^iiies,  now  trreatly  reduced  in 
DUinhers.  are — the  ArrawaUs.  Accawai,  Carabisce.  VVarrows 
or  Warrau.s,  Macusies.  and  tVapisianas:  the  last  are  tall, 
fine-lookinjf  men,  with  regular  features,  and  large  noses. 
The  Arrawaks.  living  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
plantations,  are  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  tribes.  The 
natives  of  (Juiana,  according  to  the  missionary  Itrett.  follow 
the  fate  of  the  Indian  generally,  when  in  contact  with 
civilization,  and  are  rapidly  diminishing.  Many  tribes  are 
extinct,  others  number  less  than  100.  and  the  greatest  popu- 
lation given  by  Brett  to  any  one  tribe  (the  Macusii  is  dOOO. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  in  Georgetown  may  lie 
seen  men,  women,  and  children  of  every  shade  of  color, 
from  Europe.  Asia,  and  .\frica. — the  English  planter,  the 
Portuguese  pedlar,  the  Hindoo  coolie,  the  freed  negro,  and 
the  native  redman.  The  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1851.  was  127,695.  of  which  the  greater  part  were  negroes, 
who  constitute  the  laboring  class.  There  were  also  sup- 
po.sed  to  be  about  700U  aborigines  that  were  not  included 
in  the  census  returns.  These,  with  445  sailors,  and  854 
troops  would  make  the  total  population  at  that  date  1:55  994. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a considerable  increase  by  the  ar- 
rival of  immigrants  from  China,  India,  Africa,  and  the 
island  of  Madeira. 

Divisions  and  Towns. — There  are  three  counties  in  British 
Guiana,  viz.  Detnerara,  (with  more  than  three-fifths  of  the 
population.)  Esseijuibo.  and  Berbice.  The  principal  towns 
are  Georgetown,  pop.  25,508;  A'ew  Amsterdam,  pop.  5000; 
Berbice.  and  Demerara. 

Histori/. — G uiana  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Columbus,  on  bis  third  voyage,  in  149.S;  others  attribute 
the  discovery  to  Vasco  Nunez,  in  1504.  The  first  settlement 
was  formed  by  the  Dutch,  in  1580.  on  the  river  Pomeroon. 
and  called  New  Zealand,  whence  the*  spread  E.  to  the  Es- 
Sequibo  and  Demerara.  In  1781.  the  colony  was  taken  by 
Sir  George  Hodney;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  in 
1783.  In  1796  it  surrendered  to  the  British,  and  was  again 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1801.  It 
was  again  taken  by  the  British,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  in  1803.  and  has  since  remained  in  their  pos.session. 
On  the  ;5d  of  August.  1834.  slavery  was  abolished  in  Guiana, 
but  the  apprenticeship  system  was  in  force  till  1838,  when 
the  liberation  of  the  negroes  became  complete. 

GUIANA.  DUTCH,  or  SURINAM.  soo-re-nSm'  or  soo-re- 
ninP,  a Dutch  colony  in  South  America,  situated  between 
English  and  French  Guiana,  having  the  former  on  the  E.. 
and  the  latter  on  the  W. ; between  lat.  1°  :40'  and  6°  N.. 
and  Ion.  5:3°  30'  and  57°  30'  W.  Its  coast  line  extends 
from  the  river  Corentyu  to  the  river  Maroni.  The  length 
of  the  territory,  from  N.  to  S..  is  300  miles:  breadth,  at 
the  widest  part,  about  280  miles;  but  does  not.  gene- 
rally, exceed  225  or  230  miles.  Area,  about  60,090  square 
miles.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  the  same 
with  that  of  British  Guiana  above  desci  il  ed — fiat  and 
swampy  on  the  coast,  and  mountainous  in  the  interior: 
well  watered  by  numerous  streams,  flowing  generally  from 
S.  to  .N.,  and  of  which  the  Surinam,  and  its  affluents,  the 
Saramacca  with  its  affluents,  and  the  Coppename.  are  the 
chief.  It  has  also  a similarly  warm,  moist  climate  is  very 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  resembling  an  extensive  gar- 
den, and  yields  similar  products.  The  princi|)al  exports 
are  coffee,  cotton,  molasses,  sugar,  and  rum.  Sugar  was 
exported  in  1849  to  the  value  of  2,764.872f. ; molasses  to 
87,292/.;  cotton  to  74,1:32;  coffee  to  61.301/.:  and  rum  to 
9.4i»8.  The  impoits  for  the  same  year  amounted  U 5.418/. 
'fhe  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1853  amounted  to 
$1(18,389.  and  the  exports  to  the  same  country  to  $130,681. 

The  Dutch  government  have  recently  emancipated  their 
slaves  in  this  territory;  but  instead  of  compensation  to  the 
proprietors,  the  slaves  remain  indentured  laborers  for  pe- 
riod of  12  years,  and  work  without  pay.  On  the  right  bank 
of  the  Surinam  Hiver,  and  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth 
is  situated  the  canital  of  the  settlement.  Paramaribo : a little 
N.  from  which  is  the  f irt  of  Zeelandia.  where  the  governor 
resides,  and  where,  also,  most  of  the  government  establish- 
ments are  situated.  The  population  amounts  to  upwards 
of  60.00(4  of  which  between  6000  and  7000  are  whites,  and 
about  53  000  or  54.000  negroes.  The  government  is  vested 
in  a governor-general  and  council. 

GUl.WA,  FRENCH,  (Fr.  Gni/ane-Fron^nise.  ghee'^n'- 
frin'sAz/,)  a French  colony  in  South  America  the  most  E. 
division  of  Guiana,  its  coasc  line  extending  from  the  river 
Maroni,  on  the  W..  to  the  river  Oyapok  on  the  E..  which 
separates  it  from  Brazil,  a distance  in  a straighf  line  of  about 
2 • miles:  between  lat.  2°  and  6°  N.,and  Ion.  49°:38' and  54° 
38'  \V.  The  greatest  length  of  the  colony,  from  N.  to  .S..  is 
about  280  miles:  its  greatest  breadth  about22o  miles.  Area, 
27,569  square  miles,  'i’his  territory  also  rt'sembles  that  of 
British  G uiana.  in  its  physical  Matures,  climate,  and  veg(^ 
table  productions,  with  the  addition,  in  the  latter  case,  of 
pepper,  cloves,  cinnamon,  nutmeg.  &c.  The  coast  is  low,  con- 
sisting ofa  Hatalluvial  tract,  of  great  fertility. in  some  places 
marshy,  and  covered  with  thick  forests  of  mangixives.  The 
highlands,  in  the  interior — the  soil  consisting  of  clay,  mixed 
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with  granitic  sand,  are  also  fertile:  and  the  whole  country 
is  exceedingly  well  watered — the  principal  streams  being 
the  .Mana.  Sinnamari,  Ouya,  and  Apronaque. 

Chiitmvrce. — French  Guiana  exported  to  the  United  States 
in  1851-2.  products  valued  at  $32,422.  and  in  1852-:-3,  $17,717. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1851-2,  $64,747;  in 
1852-3,  $64,335.  'I’he  exports  to  France  in  1853  amounted 
about  ,$4400.000,  and  the  imports  from  that  country  to 
about  $4.800,(.)00. 

The  territory  comprises  the  island  of  Cayenne,  celebrated 
for  the  pepper  bearing  that  name.  On  this  island  is  situ- 
ated Cayenne,  the  capital  of  the  colony.  The  colony  is  di- 
vided into  two  districts,  Cayenne  and  Sinnamar,  and  14 
communes  or  townships.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  assisted  by  a piivy  council,  and  colonial  council 
of  16  members,  elected  by  the  colonists. 

The  French  first  settled  in  Cayenne  in  the  year  1604.  In 
1763.  the  French  government  with  the  view  of  improving 
and  otherwise  increasing  the  importance  of  the  cidony,sent 
out  12.060  emigrants:  but  no  arrangements  having  been 
made  for  their  reception,  or  subsequent  disposal,  they  nearly 
all  perished  from  exposure  to  the  i limate.  which  was  then 
extremely  in.salubrious.  In  1809.  the  colony  was  captured 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  British  and  I’ortugue.se.  and 
restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814.  In  the 
earl3'  part  of  1852.  a large  number  of  political  offenders 
were  transported  from  the  mother  country  to  French  Guiana. 
Pop.  in  1846,  19,795,  showing  a considerable  decrease  since 
1836. 

GUIANECO  (ghe-a-n.Vko)  ISLANDS,  a group  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Patagonia,  immediately  N.  of  Al'ellington  Island, 
the  principal  being  1\  ager  and  Byron  Islands. 

GUlB.^RRA.  ghe-bor'ra.  a small  river  of  Ireland,  flowing 
into  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  between  the  bays  of  Rosmore 
and  Trawenagh,  after  a S.S.W.  course  of  13  miles. 

GUICHE,  gheesh.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Basse.s- Pyrenees,  ou  the  Bidouze,  14  miles  E.  of  Bayonne 
Pop.  1700. 

GUI  CHE,  LA,  U gheesh,  a village  of  France,  in  Saone-et 
Loire.  10  miles  N.E.  of  Charolles.  Pop.  944. 

GUICHEN,  ghee'shSNO^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Ille-et-Vilaine.  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  3696. 

GUICLAN,  ghee'kl^No'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Finist^re,  6 miles  W.S.AV.  of  Morlaix.  Popv  3549.  It  has 
some  linen  manufactures,  and  6 annual  fairs. 

GUICOWAR’S.  gwik'owaiz,  written  al.so  GYKWAR’S, 
ghikhvarz  (?)  or  BABODA  DOMINION,  a state  of  Hindustan, 
in  its  W.  portion,  subsidiary  to  the  British  and  subcidinate 
to  the  presidenc  y of  Bombay,  consisting  of  most  part  of  the 
peninsula  and  of  some  other  detached  portions  of  the  pro 
vince  of  Guzerat;  the  whole  lying  between  lat.  20°  40'  and 
24°  N.,  and  Ion.  69°  and  74°  E.  It  is  one  of  the  richest 
parts  of  India.  A treaty  was  first  entered  into  between  the 
Peishwa  and  the  British  in  1780,  and  in  1817  the  Guico- 
w ar’s  dominions  w'ere  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  Peish- 
wa  s ce.ssion  of  his  previous  rights  to  Guzerat.  In  1829.  his 
tribute  to  the  British  was  fixed  at  eight  lacs  of  rupees 
(80.000/.)  annually.  Baroda  is  the  capital  and  the  seat  of 
the  British  resident,  w'ho  conducts  all  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  state.  Pop.  325,526. 

GUIDAKAR.  ghe-dikaat,  a village  of  West  Africa,  in 
Wallo.  on  the  Senegal:  lat.  16° 27'  N.,  Ion.  15° 4:3'  W. 

GUI  DEL,  ghee'di^’P,  a vill.ige  of  France,  department  of 
Morbihan,  6 miles  IV.N.W.  of  Lorient.  Pop.  3895. 

GUIDIZZOLO.  gwee-dit^so-lo,  a town  of  Au.'ctrian  Italy, 
province,  and  15  miles  N.IV.  by  N.  of  Mantua.  Pop.  2238. 

GUlENNEor  GUYENNE,  ghee'^nn^  an  old  province  in 
the  S.W.  of  France,  lying  N.  of  Gascony,  from  which  it  was 
partly  sei)arated  by  the  Garonne.  It  is  now  distributed 
chiefly  among  the  dep.irtments  of  Gironde.  Dordogne,  Lot- 
et-Garonne,  Lot,  Aveyron,  and  Tarn -ot- Garonne.  After 
having  been  posses.sed  by  the  Englisl  during  three  cen- 
turies, this  country  was  united  to  France  by  Charles  VII., 
in  1453.  Its  capital  was  Bordeuax.  Guiennk  is  suppo.sed  to 
be  a corruption  of  Aquitunia.  the  name  given  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans.  In  the  early  pe- 
riods of  the  French  monarchy  it  was  called  Aquikiinv. 

GUIERS,  ghee'aiiP,  a small  river,  forming  part  of  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Sardinia,  joins  the  Rhone 
near  St.  Didier. 

GUIJAR  or  GUIXAR,  ghe-HaR'.  a lake  of  Central  Ame- 
rica. in  San  Salvador.  It  receives  the  Mitlan.  and  dis- 
charges Its  surplus  water  by  the  Lempa  into  the  Pacific. 
It  is  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  the  middle  is  a 
large  island,  aliounding  in  game,  and  containing  the  ruins 
ofa  considerable  town. 

GUIIjtDEN-MOR'DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ol  Cam- 
bridge. 

GUIl/DEN-SUT'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester 

GUIL'DERLAN D,  a post-township  of  Albany  co..  New 
York,  9 miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
route  of  the  .\lliany  and  Susiiuehanna  Railroad.  Pop.  3246. 

GUILDERLAND  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Albany  co., 
New  York. 

GUILDFORD,  ghiPfyrd,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
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rough  and  market-to\vn  of  England,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Sur- 
rey. oil  the  navigable  river  Wey.  here  cro.ssed  by  a bridge  of 
five  arche.s,  and  on  the  South-weatern  Railway.  17  miles  S.W. 
of  London.  FNip.  of  parliamentary  borough,  in  ls61.  8032. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a steep  declivity,  in  a break 
of  the  Surrey  downs,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  long  and 
handsome  street.  It  has  a modern  and  2 ancient  parish 
churches,  a royal  grammar  school,  chartered  by  Kdwai-d 
VI.,  a blue-coat  school,  a handsome  hospital,  with  chapel, 
for  the  poor,  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  T.,  and  minor 
charities,  an  elegant  county-hall,  a guildhall,  and  conspi- 
cuous remains  of  a castle,  which  was  a residence  of  several 
Saxon  and  Norman  sovereigns.  Guildford  has  a consider- 
able traffic  by  the  Wey  in  corn,  malt,  and  coals'  and  it  is 
the  emporium  of  an  extensive  rural  district.  It  sends  2 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of 
earl  to  the  North  family. 

GUILU'FOKD,  a town  of  West  Australia,  on  the  Swan 
River,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Perth. 

GUILDHALL,  a post-township,  capital  of  Essex  co.,  Ver- 
mont, on  the  IV.  side  of  the  Connecticut,  which  is  here  ero.s.s- 
ed  by  two  bridges,  about  60  miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier.  It  con- 
tains. besides  the  county  buildings,  several  churches,  and  a 
flourishing  academy.  Pop.  552. 

GUILDHIALL  K.\LLS.  a village  in  Guildhall  township, 
Essex  CO.,  Vermont,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Connecticut,  about 
60  miles  N.E  of  Montpelier. 

GUI  LtB’ORD,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  North 
Carolina,  has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  The  Deep 
River,  a branch  of  the  Cape  Fear,  rises  in  the  IV.  part  of  the 
county.  The  N.  part  is  drained  by  tbe  Reedy  B’ork  of  Haw 
River.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  diversified  with 
forests  of  fine  timber:  the  soil  is  generallv  fertile,  well 
watered,  and  extensively  cultivated.  In  1850  this  county 
produced  884.286  bushels  of  corn,  and  214.682  of  oats,  each 
the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any  county  in  the  state. 
The  Central  Railroad  of  North  Carolina  is  in  course  of 
construction  through  the  county.  Guilford  is  the  most 
populous  county  in  the  state,  excepting  IVake,  Organized 
in  1770,  and  named  in  compliment  to  the  Earl  of  Guilford, 
an  ancient  Rritish  statesman.  Capital.  Greerisl'orough. 
Pop.  20,056,  of  whom  16,431  were  free,  and  3625  slaves. 

G UlLB'ORD,  a post-township  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine,  70 
miles  N N.E.  of  Augusta,  on  the  N.  eide  of  Piscataquis  River. 
Pop.  837. 

G UILB'ORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Il^indham  co., 
Vennont,  130  miles  S.  of  Montpelier,  possesses  good  mill 
privikg<^s.  and  has  some  manufactures.  Poi).  1291. 

GUILFORD,  a beautiful  po.st-borough  and  township  of 
New  Haven  co.,  Connecticut,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
''n  the  New  Haven  and  New  London  Railroad,  16  miles  E. 
by  S.  of  New  Haven.  In  the  centre  of  the  borough  is  a fine 
square,  ornamented  with  shade-trees.  Fronting  it  are  the 
churches.  2 Congregational,  1 Episcopal,  1 Methodist,  and 
1 Haptist.  the  principal  stores,  and  a hotel.  About  $10,000 
have  been  appropriated  towards  establishing  a school  of  a 
high  character.  The  building,  a fine  stone  edifice,  has  been 
erected  the  present  season,  1854.  The  point,  about  a mile 
S.  of  the  village,  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  months 
as  a w.'itering-place.  Guilford  is  the  birth  place  and  present 
residence  of  Fit'z-Greene  Halleck,  one  of  our  most  eminent 
American  poets.  Pop.  of  the  borough,  about  1500;  of  the 
township,  ‘.ZO'il. 

GUILFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chenango  co., 
New  York,  about  100  miles  IV.  by  S.  of  Albany.  The  village 
contains  2 or  3 churches,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  2743. 

GUILFORD,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  3099. 

GUILFORD,  a post-office  of  Accomac  co.,  Virginia. 

GUILB’ORD,  a village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  70  miles 
S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

GUILFORD,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Medina  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  18-22. 

GUILF'ORD.  a post-village  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana.  It  is 
the  first  station  on  the  railroad  from  Lawrenceburg  to  In- 
dianapolis. 

GUILFORD,  a township  in  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana.  P.1687. 

GUILFORD,  a village  of  Calhoun  co..  Illinois,  on  the  VV. 
bank  of  Illinois  River,  about  90  miles  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

GUILFOIid.  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Winnebago  co., 
Illinois.  Pop.  nil. 

GUILFORD  CENTRE,  a post-village  in  Windham  co., 
Vermont,  120  miles  S.  of  Montiielier. 

G U1  LB'OR  D CENTR  E,  a post-village  of  Chenango  co.,  New 
York,  about  100  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

GUILLAC.  ghee'vik'  or  gheel'y.^kL  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Morbihan,  3 miles  W.S.W.  of  Ploermel.  Pop. 
1520. 

GUILLAUMES,  ghee'vom'  or  ghpel^v0m^  a town  of  North 
Italy,  pi'ovince,  and  33  miles  NkW.  of  Nice,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Var.  Pop.  1357. 

G UI LLESTR  E.  ghee'y?st’r^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Hautes-Alpes.  on  the  Guil.  10  miles  N.E.  of  Embrun.  It 
was  a station  for  English  prisoners  during  the  last  war. 
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GUILLOTIERE,  LA.  Id  ghee'yo'te-aia/.  a town  ot  Francev 
on  the  Rhone,  opposite  Lyons.  Pop. 30.001).  See  Lyon. 

GUILMI.  gwiPmee  or  gweePmee.  a village  of  Nai)les,  pro 
vince  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  14  miles  S.IV.  of  Vasto.  Pop.  •2054 

GUILOOM,  gheeToom^  a river  of  Senegambia,  joins  tbe 
Senegal,  about  30  miles  below  Kaheide,  after  a course  of 
betwem  80  and  90  miles. 

GUI LS'RO ROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North 
ampton. 

G UI  LS'FIELD.  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Montgomery. 

GUIMAR,  ghe-maiP.  a Spanish  town  on  the  S.E.  coast  of 
Teneriffe.  Canary  Islands.  Pop.  .3042. 

GUIMARAENS.  ghe-md-rd'CNs,  written  also  GUIMA- 
R.AES,  a fortified  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Minho,  12 
0111*^8  S.E.  of  Rraga.  Pop.  (000.  It  has  a handsome  col- 
legiate church,  numerous  other  religious  buildings,  and 
hospitals,  manufactures  of  hardwares,  and  an  active  trade 
in  dried  plums. 

GU1M.\R.\ENS.  ghe-md-rd'^Ns,  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince. and  45  miles  N.IV.  of  .Maranhao,  on  the  Bay  of  Cuma. 
Pop.  -2000. 

GUl.M ARAENS.  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Matto- 
G rosso.  40  miles  N.E.  of  ('uyaba. 

GUIM.IR.AS,  ghe-mdO  ds,  one  of  the  Philippine  I lands. 

GUINlO.  SeeGuiNK.v. 

GUINE.A.  ghinhiee.  (Fr.  Gidnif,.  ghee'n.V;  Port.  Gninf,, 
ghe-nd;  Sp.  ghe-nd'd,')  a geographical  division  of  IVest 

Africa,  comprising  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic Gcean.  from  Cape 
Negro,  lat.  15°  45'  S..  to  Cape  Verga,  lat.  10°  18'  N.  It  is 
divided  into  Upper  or  North  Guinea,  and  Lower  or  South 
Guinea. 

North  Guinea  extending  from  lat.  10°  18'  N.  to  lat.  1°  S., 
and  between  Ion.  14°  30'  IV..  and  10°  E..  is  bounded  by 
Senegambia  and  Soodan  on  the  N.  and  N.E.,  the  Atlantic 
on  the  IV.  and  S.IV..  and  Southern  Guinea  on  the  S.E.  The 
coasts  are  in  general  low.  humid,  and  unhealthv,  but  very 
fertile^.  The  Kong  Mountains,  of  which  but  little  is  known, 
are  believed  to  extend  from  E.  to  IV.  aloTig  the  N.  boundary. 
ITincipal  rivers,  the  Niger  or  Quorra.  the  delta  of  which  is 
on  the  Calab:»r  coast,  the  Volta  and  Assinie.  The  S.  and  IV. 
coasts  are  watered  by  numerous  small  streams.  The  chief 
products  of  the  country  consist  in  gold  dust,  indigo.  pep))er, 
cotton,  and  the  su  nir  cane.  The  forests  contain  vast  num- 
bers of  elephants,  lions,  tigers,  rhinoceroses,  and  enormous 
sei'pents.  The  coasts  from  N.  to  $.  are  called  Liberia.  Grain 
coast.  Ivory  coast.  Gold  coast.  Slave  coast,  and  the  Calabar 
coast.  'I'he  interior  is  divided  into  numerous  native  states, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  kingdoms  of  Ashantee.  Dahomey, 
and  Benin.  B'efishism  is  the  prevailing  superstition.  The 
principal  European  settlements  are  Accra.  Cape  Coast  Cas- 
tle, Dixcove.  Elmina.  and  Sierra  Leone.  On  the  S.IV.  coast 
is  the  American  settlement  of  Liberia. 

South  Guinea  extends  from  lat.  1°  to  lat.  15°  45'  S..  and 
Ion.  8°  50'  to  18°  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  elevated 
mountains,  covered  with  forests.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Congo  and  Coanza.  'J’he  mountains  are  said  to  contain  iron 
and  copper.  Vegetation  is  rich,  and  wild  animals  are  nu- 
merous. 'I'he  principal  states  of  South  Guinea  are  Loango, 
Congo.  Angola,  and  Benguela.  This  country  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1487,  and  they  have  retained  nominal 
possession  of  the  southern  districts.  Their  chief  foreign 
trade  is  in  the  supply  of  slaves  for  Brazil. 

GUINEA  CO.HPANY.  a town  or  collection  of  villages,  in 
IVestern  Africa,  on  the  old  Calabar  River,  near  lat.  5°30'N., 
Ion.  8°  30'  E.  Pop.  5000. 

GUINEA  COMPANY,  Little,  a town  5 miles  N.  of  the 
above. 

GUINEA.  NEW,  an  Island  of  the  Pacific.  See  Papua. 

GUINEATOWN,  ghiiPne-town,  a village  of  Salem  co., 
New  Jersey,  5 miles  E.  of  Salem. 

GUI  NEE.  See  Guinea, 

GUINES.  gheen,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Pas- 
de-Calais,  in  a marshy  plain,  57  miles  S.  of  Calais.  Pop.  4134. 
The  Canal  of  Guiues  connects  the  village  with  Calais  at 
St.  Orme. 

GUINES.  (Giiines.)  gwee'n?s.  almo.st  wee'n^s.  a thriving 
town  of  Cuba,  capital  of  a jurisdiction  of  its  own  name,  a.t 
the  S.W.  terminus  of  the  Havana  and  Giiines  Railroad,  4f 
miles  from  Havana.  Pop.  in  1854,  4000. 

GUINMOY'S.  a post-office  of  Caroline  co..  Virginia. 

GIIINGAMP.  gheen'g^Nc).  a town  of  France,  department 
of  COtes-dn-Nord.  IS  miles  IV. N.IV.  of  St  Brieuc.  It  has  a 
church,  with  two  high  t 'wers  a communal  colle'ge.  and  manu- 
factures of  ginghams,  linen  fabrics,  and  threads.  Pop.,  in 
1852.71.56. 

GUINNEN.  gheen'uilNa'.  a village  of  France,  department 
ment  of  llle-et-Vilaine.  16  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  '2730. 

GIJIGNI.  (ghe-otnrt)  MOUN'l’.  the  loftiest  mountain  of 
Greece,  rear  its  N.  frontier.  Lat.  38°  38'  10"  N.,  Ion.  22°  16 
24"  E.  Hei"'ht  above  the  sea  8'240  ffiet. 

GUPONSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Dearborn  co..  Indiana 

GUTPAVAS.  gbee'pS'vdt.  a village  of  B'rance.  department 
of  Finist5re.  6 miles  N.E.  of  Brest.  Pop.  in  18.52.  6047. 

GUI  PEL.  ghee'p^P.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ille- 
et-Vilaine,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  1458. 
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GUTPVY,  }>•hee'prpe^  a Tillacre  of  France,  department  of 
ni<vet-A'ilaine.  17  miles  N.F.  of  l{edon.  Pop.  3272. 

(JUT  I’UZCOA.  •rhe-poos'ko-.i.  (?p.  pron.  p-he  pooth'ko-l.)  or 
GUIJ’USCOA.  the  smallest  province  of  Spain,  situated  in  the 
N.K..  itounded  N.  hy  the  Pay  of  Piscay.  and  K.  hy  France. 
Area.  891  scjuare  miles.  Pop.  141.752.  Surface  traver.sed  h}' 
offsets  of  the  i’yrenees.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Deva,  Oria. 
ami  Uruinea.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  chief 
source  of  revenue  is  extensive  iron  mines.  Capital.  Tolosa. 
As  a border  province,  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  numerous 
wai's.  and  from  time  immemorial  has  been  defended  by 
fortresses,  the  chief  of  which  are  San  Telmo  de  Iliicuer, 
Santa  Isabella  de  Pasafces,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  .51018,  Fueuter- 
rabia,  and  San  Sebastian. 

CUIRIA,  gheeb’e-^.  a maritime  village  of  South  America, 
in  Venezuela,  department  ofOrinoco.  13')  miles  E.  of  Cumana. 
on  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  In  the  years  18;l-42.  4S0  vessels, 
aggregate  burden  3314  tons,  entered:  and  4''1  ves.sels,  bur- 
den. 3019  tons,  cleared  of  its  port.  Total  value  of  imports 
and  exports,  23.920/. 

C.UISPOUOUGH  or  GTSPOROUGII,  ghiz/bur-reh.  a mar- 
ket-town and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding, 
5 miles  from  the  .North  Sea.  and  40  miles  N.  of  York.  Pop. 
of  town,  1770.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Cleveland  Hills,  has 
a tnwn-h;i)l.  a branch  bank,  the  ruins  of  a priory  founded  in 
1129.  a grammar  school,  and  a poor’s  hospital.  The  first 
alum-works  in  England  were  established  here  about  the 
year  1 COO. 

GU1SC.5.PD.  gh'^es'kaIl^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Oise,  19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Compi^gne,  with  a remarkable 
castle.  Pop.  1650. 

GUISCKIFF,  ghees'kreeC.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Morbihan.  27  miles  IV.  of  Pontivv  Pop.  3570. 

GUISE,  gweez  or  gheez.*  a town  of  [•’ ranee,  department  of 
Aisne,  on  the  Oise.  13  miles  N.W.  of  AVrvins.  Pop.  in  1852. 
4060.  It  has  a castle,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  thread 
and  woollen  cloths. 

GUIS  EL  EY,  ghiz'lee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Hiding. 

GUIS  ).\A,  ghe-so'n^.  (anc.  C/V.s-a .?)  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia.  31)  miles  N.E.  of  Lerida.  Pop.  1550. 

GUISSENY,  ghee.s'seh-nee',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Finist^re,  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Brest.  Pop.  3102. 

GUIST.  ghist,  a parish  of  Eivgland.  co.  of  Norfolk. 

GUTTIVIS.  ghe-te-veesL  or  SANTA  CRUZ  DE  51AY0, 
siiUtd  kroos  d:l  mi'o.  a. seaport  of  the  Mexican  Confederation 
State  of  Sonora,  at  the  mouth  of  the  5Iayo  in  the  Gult  o. 
California.  120  miles  S.E.  ofGuaymas. 

GUITRE,  gheet’r.  a market-town  of  France,  department 
ofGironde.  on  the  Isle.  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Libourne.  P.  1270. 

G UI.\.\R.  a lake  of  Central  .A.merica.  See  GriJ  \R. 

GU.l.VN,  gu'zhSxcL  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde,  with  a small  port,  28  miles  S.AV.  of  Bordeaux. 
Pop.  1388. 

GU.IERAT,  a province  of  Ilindostan.  See  Guzer.vt. 

GU.IUNDERGIIUR.  goo-jQn'der-gur'.  a hill-fort  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  district,  and  66  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Darwar. 

GU.IURU-WALLA,  goo-joo'roo-waUlii,  or  GURZERA- 
W.\IjE.  a to\\ni  of  the  Punjab.  22  miles  S.  of  Amritseer.  and 
the  original  residence  of  the  fimily  of  Hunjeet  Sing,  whose 
parents  are  interred  here.  It  has  a large  fort,  enclosing 
some  fine  gardens  and  ornamental  buildings. 

GUL.VNE  (or  G0l)L.\N E)-N ESS,  goo-Hn-n^ss',  a promon- 
tory of  Scotland,  co.  of  Haddington,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  The  ancient  village  of  Gulane  has  273  in- 
habitants. 

GULDBRANDSDAL,goold/hrands-dai'.  a valley  ofNorway. 
bailiwick  of  Christian.  It  commences  at  Lillehammer. 
where  the  Loagan  falls  into  the  Lake  of  .Miosen.  and  con- 
thiues  along  the  course  of  the  stream,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Dovrefield  51ountain.s.  Its  length  is  .about  168  miles. 

GUL'DEF  )RI).  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

GULDSCH.V.  a cif-  of  China.  See  Eei.ee. 

GULF.  For  all  gulfs  not  undermentioned  see  additional 
name. 

GULF  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

GULF  OF  GEORGI.V,  /jorfje-a.)  an  inlet  of  North-west 
America,  separating  Vancouver  Island  from  the  mainland, 
in  lat.  49°  .N..  Ion.  12t°  5V.  Average  breadth.  20  miles.  Ir 
communicates  with  the  Pacific  on  the  N.by  Queen  t.harlotte 
Sound,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Strait  of  .luan  de  Fuca. 

GULF  OF  GUINE.\.  a gulf  formed  by  the  .\tlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  coasts  of  North  Guinea,  between  lat.  6°  20'  N.  and 
1°  S..  and  Ion.  7°  30'  W.  and  10  E.  It  forms  on  the  N.  and 
E.  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafr.a.  which  are  separated  by 
the  delta  of  the  Quorra  or  Niger.  The  principal  isl.ands  in 
the  gulf  aie  Fernando  Po,  Prince's  Island,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Annobon. 

GULF  OF  LYONS,  IPonz  or  lee'(\No',  (anc.  GaVlicus  SVnus.) 


* The  best  French  speakers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  correct 
node  of  pronouncing  this  name,  but  the  highest  authorities  ap- 
pear to  lacline  to  the  first  prouounciatiou. 
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a wide  bay  of  the  Mediterratiean,  washing  most  of  the  S. 
coast  of  France.  The  coast  is  very  much  diversified,  but 
along  some  parts  are  extensive  lagoons  and  low  islands.  It 
receives  the  Rhone.  Oi’be.  Aude,  and  Tet  Rivers.  On  it  are 
the  towns  of  5Iarseilles,  Cette,  and  Port  Vendres. 

GULF  OF  MEXICO,  a large  indentation  on  the  E.  coast  of 
North  America,  wa.shing  the  .shores  of  51exico  and  the  United 
States:  measuring  about  1000  miles  from  E.  to  IV..  and  800 
miles  frojii  N.  to  S.;  estimated  ar(>a.  800.000  square  miles.  It 
is  partly  formed  by  the  Peninsulas  of  Florida  and  Yucatan, 
nearly  in  a line  between  which  lies  the  Island  of  Cuba,  leav- 
ing a communication  on  its  N.  with  the  Atlantic,  thi-ougt 
the  Florida  Channel,  and  on  its  S.  with  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
through  the  Channel  of  Yucatan.  It  receives  a numhei 
of  important  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  gulf  is  free  from  banks  and 
contains  only  a few  small  rocky  islands  on  the  coasts  of 
Y'ucatan.  with  the  Florida  Reef  near  its  E.  extremity.  The 
shores  are  low,  and  generally  lined  with  flat  sandy  i.slands, 
not  far  from  the  land,  and  numerous  lagoons.  There  arc  few 
harbours:  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it  are  obstructed  by 
bars  at  tbeir  mouth,  which  render  them  all.  except  the  Mis- 
sissippi. nearly  inaccessible  for  vessels  of  large  draught.  A 
cun-ent  of  water,  entering  the  gulf  fiom  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
is  soon  divided  into  two  poi-tions.  the  one  running  E..  along 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  the  other  IV..  in  a curved  line,  through  the 
middle  of  the  gulf,  round  towards  the  Florida  Channel,  where 
it  meets  the  other  current,  and  the  two  united  form  the 
Gulf  Stream.  The  temperature  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
86°  in  summer,  or  6°  higher  than  that  of  the  ocean  in 
the  .same  parallel.  At  high  tide  the  Pacific  rises  several 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  gulf,  and  at  low  water  it  falls  as 
fill-  below  it. 

GULF  OF'  ONEG.\.  (o-n.Vg5.)  the  .southernmost  portion  ot 
the  M’hite  Sea.  mostly  between  lat.  63°  50'  and  65°  N.,  Ion. 

34°  30'  and  38°  FI.  Length,  and  greatest  bre.-idth.  about  90 
miles.  At  its  mouth  is  the  island  of  Solovetskr'i. 

GULF  OF  PANAMA,  (pd-na-maO,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  New  Granada,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  between  lat.  7°  and  9°  N.,  and  Ion.  78°  and  ^0°  25' 

IV.  Length  and  breadth  at  the  entrance,  about  120  miles 
each.  Its  IV.  part  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Parita;  on  it<=  E 
side  is  the  Gulf  of  St.  Migmel.  The  Gulf  of  Panama  conrains 
the  Pearl  Islands.  (Archipelago  de  las  Perlas.)  .so  namec 
from  an  important  pearl  fishery  formerly  carried  on  there, 
but  which  has  greatly  declined. 

GULF’  OF  P.I.RIA.  (pdb’e-d.)  in  South  America.  Venezuela, 
is  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  between  the  island  of  Ti-ini- 
dad  and  the  mainland,  and  lat.  10°  and  10°  40'  N..  Ion  62° 

IV.  Length.  100  miles.  Its  S.  entrance,  called  the ‘-serpent’s 
month.”  is  9 miles  across;  its  N.,  or  the  dragon’s  mouth,” 
is  13  miles  in  width,  and  contains  several  islands.  It  receives 
several  arms  of  the  Orinoco. 

GULF  OF  PATRAS,  (pd-trassL)  an  inlet  of  the  Ionian  Sea, 
in  the  Jlediterranean,  between  the  Morea  and  IVest  Hellas, 
Greece.  Length,  22  miles,  greatest  breadth.  13  miles.  It 
leads  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf  by  the  Strait  of  Lepaiito. 

GULF  OF  PI'.fJAS.  (pSn'yds,)on  the  IV.  coast  of  Patagonia. 

Lat.  47°  30'  S..  Ion.  75°  IV.  In  it  are  the  Guaianeco  I.slands. 

GULP  OF  PFIREKOP,  (p^E'e-kopt,)  an  inlet  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  on  the  N.IV.  side  of  the  Crimea.  Its  shores  are  very 
nmch  indented.  Length,  70  miles.  The  Isthmus  of  Pere- 
kop.  which  separates  it  from  the  Gulf  of  Siviush,  and  con- 
nects the  Ci  imea  with  the  mainland  of  South  Russia,  is  20 
miles  long,  and  15  miles  across. 

GULF  OF'  RIGA,  ree'ga.  or  LIVONIA.  le-vo'ne-<^,  an  inlet 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  Russia,  between  the  governments  of 
Livonia  and  Courland.  It  extends  from  lat  57°  to  58°  .30'  N., 
and  from  Ion.  22°  to  24°  20'  E.  Length  from  N.  to  S..  100 
miles,  breadth,  80  miles.  The  island!  of  Oesel  covers  almo.st 
all  its  entrance.  It  receives  the  Diina,  Aa.  and  Fennern 
Rivers. 

GULF  OF  S.ILONTCA.  sd-lo-nce'kd.  (anc.  Thenyia'inut  or 
Therm(vLfx  Sihiux.)  an  arm  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  between  the 
coast  of  Thes.salv  and  the  peninsulas  of  Chalcidice  and  C.as- 
sandra.  Length.  70  mile.s.  breailth  at  its  entrance.  30  miles. 

It  receives  the  Salambria.  (anc.  iVj?cb/.v.)  Iiidje-Kara-Soo.(anc. 

II 'Uac'indn.)  and  Vardar  (anc.  Ajr.ins.)  Rivers. 

GULF  OF  SAROS.  sd'ros.  an  inlet  of  the  .Flgean  Sea.  in 
European  Turkey,  separated  from  the  Hellespont  by  the 
I)enit)sula  of  Gallipoli.  Length.  40  miles,  breadth.  20  miles. 

Near  its  head  are  the  islets  of  Saros. 

GULF  OF  SIDOIA.  (anc.  Mu’jor.)  the  principal  inlet 

of  the  Mediterranean  tni  its  .\frican  side,  between  lat.  30° 
and  3.3°  N..  and  Ion.  15°  and  21°  FI. 

GULF  OF  ST.  L.IIVMt  ENCE,  a large  inlet  of  the  Atl.intic  i 

Ocean,  in  North  ,Imeric;i.  between  lat.  46°  and  50°  .\..  and  I 

Ion.  58°  and  65  IV..  surrounded  by  the  British  colonial 
territories.  Canada  East.  New  Brunswick.  Cape  Breton,  and  ! 
Newfoundland.  It  communicates  on  the  E.  with  the  ocean 
hv  three  passages,  the  northernmost  being  the  Strait  of  Bel- 
leisle.  and  the  southerjimost  the  Gut  of  Canso  Avi-rage 
length  and  breadth.  -280  miles  each.  On  its  IV.  side  aie  the 
Bays  of  Chaleur  and  Miramichi,and  the  ostuarv  i)!  rhe  St. 
Liiwrence  River.  It  contains  Anticosti,  P'i.nce  Edward’a 
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the  Ma<rdalei.  and  many  other  islands.  Its  fisheries  are 
highly  important. 

GULF  OF  TFIIUANTEPKC.  t.Wdn-td-p&k/,  a bay  of  the 
Pacific-  Ocean,  in  Central  .\inerica,  hounded  N.W.  and  N.E. 
by  the  Mexiciin  state  of  Oajaca.  Lat.  lb®  N..  Ion.  from  94° 
to  95°  W.  It  receives  the  river  Tehuantepec  10  miles  S.  of 
the  town.  See  Tehuantepec. 

GULF  PHAIKJE,  a po.st-oHice  of  Brazoria  co.,  Texas. 

GULF  STKEAM,  a remarkable  current  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  originates  in  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico,  passes  through  the 
Strait  of  Florida,  (or  Bahama  Channel,)  runs  N.  along  the 
shores  of  that  territory  to  lat.  31°  N.,  then  in  a N.E.  di- 
rection to  about  lat.  30°  N.,  when  it  crosses  the  Atlantic, 
passes  the  W.  of  the  Azores,  and  is  lost  in  the  ocean. 
Its  entire  length,  from  its  commencement  to  the  W.  of 
the  Azore  Islands,  is  about  35U0  mile.s,  traversing  in  its 
course  20  degrees  of  latitude,  or  from  2.3°  to  43°  of  N.  lat. 
Its  mean  breadth  is  about  350  miles:  its  broadest  part 
is  between  40°  and  60°  \V.  Ion.,  where  it  is  upwards  of 
400  miles  broad;  its  narrowest,  in  the  Strait  of  Florida 
and  along  the  American  coast  to  about  lat.  .34°  N.,  where 
it  does  not  exceed  60  miles,  and  i.s  often  much  nar- 
rower. Its  comparative  mean  velocity  in  the  Atlantic  i.s  35 
miles  in  24  hours.  In  lat.  26°  and  27°  N..  it  was  lound  to 
liavea  velocity  of  SO  miles  in  24  hours,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,  in  the  parallcd  of  Cape  Canaveral.  5 
miles  an  hour.  On  issuing  from  the  Strait  of  Florid.a.  it  is 
of  a dark  indigo  blue  color,  and  is  distinguishable  from  the 
green  waters  of  the  Atlantic  for  many  hundred  miles.  'J'he 
Gulf  Stream  opposite  to  the  Northern  Atlantic  States  often 
has  a temperature  tar  above  that  of  the  waters  of  the  sur- 
rounding ocean,  V)eing  sometimes  between  70°  and  80° 
Fahrenheit,  even  in  winter.  See  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

GULQULA.  gQl-goo'ld.  a ruined  city  of  North  Afghanistan, 
in  the  valley,  and  facing  the  gigantic  figures  and  excavations 
of  Bainian. 

GULLkGIIEM,  gulMeh-gh?m',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  We.st  Flanders.  2 miles  W.  of  Courtrai.  Pop.  3921. 

GULLETTSVILLE,  Georgia.  See  Newmarket. 

GUL'LEY’S  STOilE,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

GULL  ISLAND,  in  the  Race,  at  the  E.  entrance  to  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  lij;ht-house  on  this  island  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  key  to  the  sound.  It  contains  a fixed  light  50 
feet  al)Ove  the  sea.  Lat.  41°  12'  18"  N..  Ion.  72°  6'  45"  \V'. 

GULLY,  a post-office  of  Darlington  district.  South  Carolina. 

GUL.M  AR.  a village  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Chelindreh. 

GUliMI.  gooPinee,  atown  of  Nepaul,  capital  of  a rajahship 
138  miles  W.N.W.  of  Khatmandoo.  Pop.  2500. 

GULPEN,  ghPpen,  (Fr.  (iuhppp.  gS'loppt.)  a village  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  Limburg,  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Maes- 
tricht.  Pop.  1916. 

GUMBINNEN.  gbbm-bin'nen,  a town  of  East  Pru.ssia.  66 
miles  E.S.E  of  Konigsberur.  Pop.  C580,  mostly  I’ndestants. 
It  has  a gymnasium,  two  hospitals  a public  library,  schools  of 
architecture,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  and  distilleries. 

GUMBINNEN,  a government  of  Prussia.  Area,  6360 
square  miles.  Pop.  614.047. 

GUMMRJROUGIl,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co..  Delaware. 

GUM  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Darlington  district,  South 
Carolina. 

GU.MBUT,  gOm'btit/,  a town  of  Sinde,  10  miles  E.  of  the 
Indus.  Lat.  27°  24'  N.,  Ion.  68°  23'  E.  Pop.  about  3000. 

GUM  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Dooly  co..  Georgia. 

GUM'FRESTON.  a parish  of  M ales,  co.  of  Pembroke, 

GUM  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Union  co..  Kentucky. 

GU.MIIA.  gum'hi.  a small  town  of  North-west  llindostan. 
on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  in  lat.  31°  56'  N.,  Ion.  76° 
38'  E..  with  a salt  mine,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  800L 

GUM  HILL,  a post-office  of  Tipton  co..  i'ennessee. 

GU.Ml  EL  DE  IZA.V.  goo-me-^P  d:I  e-thdiP-  a town  of  Spain, 
province  of  Burgo.s,  40  miles  S.  of  Burgos,  enclo.sed  by  ancient 
walls.  Pop.  1339. 

GUMIEL  DE  .MERCADO.  goo-me-JP  dA  in^R-kJ/DO.  a town 
of  S])ain.  piovince  of  Burgos,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Guiniel  de 
Izan.  Pop.  lli)8. 

GUMtSll-KHANEH.  See  Goomish-Khan^h. 

GUM'LEY.  a parish  of  Ei»g]and  co.  of  Leicester. 

GUMMERSB.YCH.  e:5onPmers-bdK',  a town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia.  24  miles  E.  of  Cologne.  Pop.  lU4o. 

GU.M  0 ORJEENA.  GUMUIfJIN'A.  GHUMOURD.JINA. 
gum  ooR-jeetnd.  written  also  G HU.M  U RD.II  .\  A,  KO.MULD- 
SI.N’A.  or  K EMOULDJl .N  A.  a town  of  i.uropean  Turkey,  in 
Itfom-Elee.  near  the  yEgean  Sea,  80  mile.s  S.M'. of  Adi  ianople. 
?op.  80  Ki.(?) 

GUMPOLDSKIRCHEN.  g65'TPpoltsk6eRK'en.  a market- 
town  of  Lower  Austria.  10  miles  S.S.M'.  of  Vienna,  on  the 
lailway  toGratz.  Pop.  15  0. 

GUM  POND,  a post-office  of  Baker  co..  Georgia. 

tlGMRI  a town  of  Armenia.  See  Goimree. 

GUM  SPRING,  Virginia.  See  Aruola. 

GUM  SPRING,  a post-oltice  of  Smith  co.,  Texas. 

GUM  SM'AMP,  a posboffice  of  Marion  district,  South 
arolina. 

GUM  SWAMP,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Georgia. 


GUM  TREE,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvama. 

GU  MUR  JIN  A,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Gumoorjelna. 

GUN  A BAD.  a town  of  Persia.  See  Goo.nabad. 

GU.N^BY.  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

GUNDAMUCK.  gun'dS  mtik^  a walled  village  of  Afghan- 
istan, 28  miles  W.  of  Jelalabad.  Here  the  last  surviving 
portion  of  the  British  force,  retreating  from  Cabool  in  1842. 
and  consisting  of  luO  soldiers  and  300  camp-followers,  was 
massacred,  one  man  only  making'his  e.scape. 

GUNDAVA,  gQn-dd/va.  a town  of  Beloc  chisfan,  capital  ot 
the  province  of  Cutch-Gundava,  115  miles  S.E.  of  Kelat, 
and  the  usual  winter  residence  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat. 

GUNDELFl.NGEN,  gOdiPdel-fing'en,  a town  of  Bavarhi, 
circle  of  Swabia,  on  the  Brenz,  27  miles  N.M'.  of  Augsburg 
Pop.  2726. 

GUNDELFINGEN,  a village  of  Baden,  4 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Freiburg.  Pop.  612. 

GUNDERSIIAUSEN,  gfiCnMers-hCw'zen,  a village  of  Ger- 
many, in  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  province  of  Starkenburg.  P.  782. 

GUNDUCK.  gun'duk/,  (anc.  Erannoh'oaif? or  Omdnchtilte.'i.) 
a river  of  llindostan,  tributary  to  the  Ganges,  which  it 
joins  opposite  Patna,  after  a S.E.  course,  as  is  supposed, 
of  at  least  360  miles.  Great  numbers  of  ammoniles  are 
met  with  in  its  basin,  which,  under  the  name  of  sulgrams, 
are  greatly  venerated  by  Hindoos. 

GUNDUCK.  Ll'lTLE,  a river  of  llindostan,  W.  of  the 
foreiroing.  jfdns  the  Goggra  after  a S.  cour.se  of  90  miles. 

GU.NDMA.N  All  or  GU.NDM"  AN  A.  ghnd-wd'nd.  a province 
of  India,  comprising  the  N.E.  portion  of  the  Deccan  table- 
land. between  lat.  18°  and  25°  N.  and  Ion.  77°  30' and  86°  E., 
divided  among  the  Nagpoor  dominion  and  the  S.M'.  districts 
of  the  Bengal  presidency.  Chief  tow'n,  Nagpoor. 

GUNGA.  See  Ganoes. 

GUNG.Y  B.\L,  gtin'gl  bSl.  a small  lake  of  Cashmere,  on 
the  Ilaramuck  Mountain.  Lat.  34°  25'  N..  Ion.  74°  39'  E. 
The  Hindoos  perform  pilgrimages  to  its  banks,  and  throw 
into  its  waters  such  fragments  of  bone  as  remain  unde- 
stroyed by  the  fires  in  which  bodies  are  consumed. 

G UNIEII,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Goonieh. 

GUN  KEY,  a narrow  ridge  of  coral  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  Great  Bahama  Bank.  At  a disLance  of  250  yard.? 
from  its  southern  point  is  a liiiht.  which  revolves  once  a 
minute.  55  feet  from  its  base,  and  80  feet  above  the  level  ot 
the  sea.  Lat.  25°  34'  30"  N.,  Ion.  79°  18'  24"  M'. 

GU.N  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Barry  co.,  Michigan. 

GUN'NAL'LOM',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  C ornwall. 

GUNNUM.  gQnhitim.  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  about  4 miles  long  and  1 mile  broad. 

GUNONCi-APl.  an  island.  See  Goonong-Apee. 

GUNONG-BENKO,  goo'nong'b^n/ko,  a mountain  of  Su- 
matra. 

G UNONG-DEMPO,  goo'nongM^m'po,  a mountain  of  Su- 
matra. 

G UNONG-TELLA,  a iown  of  Celebes.  See  Ooonoxg-Tella. 

GUN  PLAINS,  a township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  1068. 

GUNM'OM'DER,  a small  river  of  IMaryland,  ri.ses  near  the 
northern  border,  flows  south-eastward  through  Baltimore 
county,  and  falls  into  the  Chesapeake,  between  that  county 
and  Harford.  The  Little  Gunpowder  forms  the  boundary 
between  those  two  counties,  until  it  joins  the  maiu  stream 
a few  miles  fiom  its  moulh. 

GUNPGM’DER  CREEK,  of  Caldwell  co..  North  Carolina, 
flows  into  Catawba  I’iver. 

GUNS,  (Giins,)  giins.  (Hun.  Kmzegh.  kb.s'.sjg/.)  a royal 
free  town  of  West  Hungary,  co.  of  Kisenburg.  on  the  Giins 
River.  19  miles  S.S.M'.  of  Lake  Neiisiedl.  Pop.  in  1845.  8U00. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  an  ancient  ca.stle,  a gymna- 
sium. a Lutheran  and  2 Roman  Catholic  churches.  It  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  arm y of  Solyman.  in  1532. 

GU.N’S  ISLAND,  lies  off  the  E.  coast  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
co.  of  Down.  2|  miles  N.E.  of  Ard:j;lass. 

GU.NSTADT.  (Giinstadt.)  gi.iPstStt.  a village  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Saxony.  6 miles  M'.  by  S.  of  Erfurt.  Pop.  lUlS. 

GU.NTERSBERGE,  (Gdntersberge,)  giliPters-b^u'Gheh.  a 
town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bernburg,  18  miles  S.M'. 
of  llalberstadt.  Pop.  849. 

GUnTERSBLUM.  i.'(56n'ters-bloom',  a market-town  of 
Germany,  in  Ilesse-Darmstadt.  12  miles  N.  of  M'orms, 
with  a palace  and  park  of  the  Prince  of  Leiningeu.  Pop. 
2592. 

GUNTERSDORF.  godn'ters-doRf'.  a town  of  Austria,  24 
miles  N.  by  M'.  of  Korneul  urg.  Pep  1500. 

G U.NTERSH  AUSE.N.  gbdiJters-bOw'zen.  a village  of  Ilesso- 
Cassel.  at  the  junction  of  the  Friedei ich-M  ilhelm  Railroad 
with  the  Frankfort  and  Cas.sel  Railroad,  10  miles  S.  by  VV. 
of  Cassel. 

GUNfTKRSVILLE,  formerly  GUNTER’S  LANDING,  a 
post-village  of  Marshall  co..  Alabama,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  alwmt  35  miles  S.E.  of  Huntsville.  It  is  the  N.  ter- 
minus of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  now  in  coui  .se 
of  construction. 

GUN'l'HERSFELD.  g6Cn'ters-f?lt'.  a village  of  Germany, 
principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershauseu,  24  miles  S.E.  of 
Gotha. 
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OUNrrH(>RPP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

GCN'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

G UNTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

GUNTOOii  or  GUNTUR,  gun-toor^district  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Mad.  is,  bordering  upon  the  ocean,  and  river 
kistuah.  Area,  4090  square  miles.  Pop.  519,318. 

GUNTOOR,  the  capital  of  the  above  district,  is  226  miles 
N.  of  Madras,  in  lat.  10°  21'  N.,  Ion.  80°  31'  E. 

GUNTKA.MSOORF,  goou'trdms-doRf',  a market-town  of 
Lower  Austria,  on  the  Schwachat,  and  on  the  Vienna  Rail- 
way. 18  miles  S.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1150. 

GUN’A  l LJiE-TAR/R ANT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Dor.set. 

GUNZBURG.  (Gilnzburg,) gunts/bOdRG, a town  of  Bavaria. 
30  miles  VV.N.W.  of  Augsburg,  on  the  Danube,  here  crossed 
by  a bridge,  aud  joined  by  the  Giinz.  Pop.  3103.  It  is  walled, 
and  has  a fine  castle,  a grammar-school,  and  an  English 
ladies’  seminary. 

GUNZBURG,  (Gunzburg.;  O'bkr,  a village  of  Bavaria,  42 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  1334. 

GUNZEN HAUSEN,  (GUnzenhausen,)  gUnts'en-hOw'zen.  a 
town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Altmilhl,  aud  on  the  Itoyal  Bava- 
rian Railway,  37  miles  S.S.W.of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  2605. 

GURA,  gooha.  a town  of  Afidca,  in  Upper  Guinea,  on  the 
Gura  River,  75  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

G UR  AGE  or  GURAGUE.  goo-r3'gd,  written  also  GURA- 
GIE,  a country  of  North-east  Africa,  in  Abyssinia,  S.  of 
Shoa,  to  which  it  is  tributary,  in  lat.  about  8°  N.,  Ion.  39°  E. 
It  contains  the  large  lake  Zooai. 

GURDAN  DEWAR,  gur-ddn/  dA-wan',  a village  of  Afghan- 
istan, near  the  .source  of  the  llelmuud,  in  lat.  33°32'N.,  Ion. 
69°  12'  E.  Elevation.  10.U76  feet. 

GURDAU,  gooK'dow,  or  KURDAU,  kooR/ddw,  a village  of 
Moravia,  circle  of  Briinn.  Pop.  970. 

GURDON  or  GARUDUN.  Thil.et.  See  G.vroo. 

GURDSCllY,  goord'shee'  or  gurd'shee,  a village  of  West 
Asia,  khanat.  and  65  miles  N.N.E.  ot  Khiva,  near  the  Oxus 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  last  century,  and 
is  now  inhabited  liy  Oozbeks.  Uigurs,  and  Sarts. 

GUREIN,  gnofi  ine,  (Moravian,  Kurzin,  koor'zeen,)  a town 
of  Moravia,  circle,  and  9 miles  N.  of  Briinn.  Pop.  1003. 

GURGAN.  See  Goorgaun. 

GURGUEA,  gooR-gA'd,  a river  of  Brazil,  joins  the  Parna- 
hilia  after  a course  of  about  190  miles,  during  which  it  forms 
Lake  Pernagua. 

GURllVVAL,  GURWAL,  guR'-wAl',  or  GARIIWAL,  gaR'- 
wdP,  a province  of  North  Ilindostan,  tributary  to  the  British, 
between  lat.  30°  and  .32°  N..  and  Ion.  77°  and  80°  E.,  consist- 
ing of  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  Esti 
Diated  area,  9000  stjuare  miles.  Chief  town,  Serinagur. 

GURl  A or  G URIEL.  See  Goorikl. 

GURIEV,  a town  of  Ru.s.sia.  See  Gooriev. 

GUliK,  gooik.  the  name  of  two  rivers  of  Illyria,  one  join- 
ing the  Drave  10  miles  E.  of  Klagenfurth,  afteracourseof  65 
miles;  and  the  other  joining  the  Save  22  miles  N.E.  of  Neu- 
stadtl.  after  a course  of  50  miles. 

G'JRK,  a village  of  Illyria,  on  a river  of  the  same  name, 
49  miles  N.  of  1. ay  bach. 

G U RKF ELD.  gooRk'f^lt.  or  KERSKO.  k&R'sko,  (anc.  N(wio- 
dunum?)a.  town  of  Illyria,  on  the  Save,  18  miles  N.E.  of 
Neustadtl.  Pop.  SuO. 

GURLAN.  gur'ldiP  or  gddr-lAn',  a walled  town  of  West 
Asia,  khanat.  aud  36  miles  N.N.E.  of  Khiva,’ on  the  canal 
let  off  from  the  Oxus  (.Vmoo.)  It  is  surrounded  by  dilapi- 
dated walls. 

G UR'LEYA'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Tolland  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, on  a tributary  of  the  M illimautic.  about  25  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Harttbrd.  It  contains  1 or  2 churches,  aud  factories 
for  making  sewing  silk.  Pop.  about  4U0. 

GUR,  LOUGH,  16h  gur.  a lake  of  1 reland,  in  Munster,  co., 
and  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Limerick.  It  is  about  4 miles  in  cir- 
cumference. and  contains  on  its  shores  some  of  the  most 
striking  Druidical  remains  in  the  kingdom. 

GUR. NET  POINT,  at  the  N.  .side  of  the  entrance  to  Ply- 
mouth Harbor.  .Massachusetts.  Near  its  extremity  are  two 
fixed  light.s.  11^-  feet  apart,  and  8()  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Lat.  42°  0'  6"  N ..  Ion.  7oP  36'  48"  W. 

GURNUDY,  gur-nhd'ee.  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  district,  aud  55  miles  8.  of  Dacca,  on  the 
Ganges. 

GUR  RAH.  gur'rA,  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal. on  tlm  Nerbudda  River,  196  miles  S.W. of  Allahabad. 

GURRAKoT.V  or  GURRACO'ITA.  gur-rd-koUtA.  a town 
and  fort  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  So- 
nar. 115  u)iles  E..\.E.  of  Bhopaul. 

, GUR  ROTE.  ghr'ioU,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  dominions, 
and  55  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kotah.  In  1820  it  had  500  houses. 

GURRU.MCONDA.  See  Gooruncond.v. 

GURSK.  gooR.sk,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Norway,  in 
lat.  62°  25' N.,  Ion.  5°  35' E.  It  is  about  12  miles  long,  by  9 
miles  broad. 

GURSUF,  or  GOURSOUF.  See  Goorsoof. 

GURUN.  GURTN(?)orGHURUN,  goo'roon'  or  gooVtlnt,  a 
town  of  .Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Karainani.i.  84  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Kaisareeyah.  It  is  picturesque  and  nourishing;  its  mer- 
chants .rade  as  far  as  Aleppo,  Marash,  aud  Constantinople. 
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GURUP.V,  goo-roo-pAL  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  200 
miles  W.  of  Para,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amazon. 

GURUPATUBA,  goo-roo-pA-tooRid.  a river  ot  Brazil,  joins 
the  Amazon  at  the  town  of  Montalegre,  after  a course  of 
about  24U  miles. 

GURUPI.  goo-roo-pee^  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Para, 
enters  the  Bay  of  Gurupi  (Atlantic)  after  a N.  course  esti- 
mated at  250  miles. 

GURUPI,  a town  of  Brazil,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gurupi, 
near  its  niouth.  55  miles  E.  of  Braganza. 

GURUTUBA,  goo-roo-too'bd.  a river  of  Brazil,  joins  the 
Rio  Verde,  an  affluent  of  the  Sao  Francisco,  after  a course  of 
140  miles. 

GURWAL,  a province  of  India.  See  Gurhwal. 

GUSPINI,  goo.s-pee'nee,  a village  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 
34  miles  N.W.  of  Cagliari,  with  3800  inhabitants,  aud  some 
argentiferous  lead-mines. 

GUS'SAGE  all  S.4INTS,  parish  of  England,  co.  Dorset. 

GUSSAGE  ST'.  MICHAEL,  parish  of  England,  co.  Dorset. 

GUSSAGO,  goos-sd/go.  a village  of  Lombardy,  delegation, 
and  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Brescia. 

GUSSBACH,  goos'bdit,  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Uppei 
Franconia,  N.  of  Bamberg.  Pop.  600. 

GUSSENSTADT.  goostsen-stdtt',  a village  of  Wiirtemberg, 
circle  of  Jaxt,  S.W.  of  Heidenheim.  Pop.  960. 

GUSSING,  goostsing',  or  NEMETH-U.J VAR,  n.A'n&U-oo-e- 
vdR^  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Eisenberg.  Pop.  3000. 

GUSSNITZ.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Hussinetz. 

GUSSULA,  goo.s^so-ld,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province, 
and  18  miles  E.S.E.  .of  Cremona.  It  once  stood  close  to  the 
Po,  but  the  collection  of  alluvium  cau.sed  a change  of  chan- 
nel in  1702.  Pop.  3523. 

GUSTAVIA,  goos-td/ve-d,  the  capital  town  of  the  Swedish 
island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  West  Indie.s.  on  its  S.M'.  coast, 
with  a good  hai-bor,  800  houses,  and  lO.oOO  inhabitants. 

GUSTAWUS,  a small  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Tennes.see. 

GUSTAVUS,  a post-township  near  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Trumbull  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  890. 

GUSTEN,  goos't^n,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  former 
duchy  of  Anhalt-Kothen,  5 miles  W.  of  Bernburg.  P.  1665 

GUSHTNE.  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio. 

GUSH'ON.  a jiarish  of  Enghind.  co.  of  Kent. 

GUSTROW,  (Gustrow.)  gusTrov,  a town  of  North  Ger- 
many, capital  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenberg-Schwerin,  on 
the  N'ebel,  and  on  a branch  railway  communicating  with  the 
Schwerin  and  Rostock  Railway,  34  miles  E.N.E.  of  Schwerin. 
Pop.  9t06.  It  isenchsed  by  walls.  The  principal  buildings 
are  a c.-tthedral.  an  ancient  castle,  now  a work-hou.se,  a 
hou.se  of  correction,  and  the  governor's  hou.se.  It  has  con- 
siderable commercial  importance,  and  from  50  to  ( 0 tacti  ries 
of  various  kinds,  comprising  many  bi'eweries  and  distilleries. 

GUTENBERG,  gooRen-l  Skg',  and  GUTENBRUNN,  goo'- 
ten-brPonn',  two  small  villages  of  Germany,  dominions  of 
Wiirtemberg  and  Austria. 

GUTENliOF,  goo^ten-hof',  a station  on  the  railway  in 
Lower  Austria,  between  Vienna  and  Brtick. 

GUTENSTEIN,  goo'ten-stine',  a village  of  Austria,  Carin- 
thia.  32  miles  E.S.E.  of  Klagenfurtb  Pop.  12(  0, 

GUTENSTEIN.  goo'ten-stine',  a village  of  Lower  Austria, 

32  miles  S.S.TV.  of  Vieii’na.  Pop.  500. 

GUTeNTAG,  goo^teii-tdo',  or  GUTTENTAG,  gdoUten-tdo', 
a town  of  Prussian  Silesia.  E.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  2300. 

GUTERSLUHE  or  GUTERSLOH.  (Giiter.sloh.)  giPters-16', 
a town  of  Prussia,  M estphalia,  35  miles  S.W,  of  Miudeu.  Pop. 
4000. 

GUTHRIE,  guth'ree,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar, 
with  a hamlet,  9 miles  N.N.VV’.  of  Arbroath.  The  ancient 
castle  is  still  entire. 

GUTHRIE,  ghtlPree,  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  central  part 
of  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  576  siiuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Middle  River,  or  Middle  Fork  of  the  Racoon  River.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  Guthrie  Centre.  Named  in  honor 
of  Captain  .1.  B.  Guthrie,  who  fell  on  his  way  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Mexico.  Pojt  3058. 

GUTHRIE’S  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  ri.ses  in  .lack.son  co.,  and 
flows  into  the  East  Fork  of  M hite  River,  tiear  Bedford. 

GUTIURIESVILLE,  a post-office  of  York  disti  ict.  South 
Carolina. 

GUTH'RIEYILLE,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Ilonseshoe  Turnpike,  63  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harris- 
burg. It  has.  perhaps,  30  houses. 

GUT  OF  CANS!)  or  CANSEAU.  See  Canso. 

GUTSTADT.  gfifit'statt.  or  DOBRE  MIASTO,  doVrA  me- 
istto,  a town  of  East  Prussia.  51  miles  S.  of  Kbnigsburg.  on 
the  Alle.  Pop.  3039.  It  has  a castle,  and  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 

GUT'TENBERG.  a thriving  post-village  of  Clayton  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  Missi.ssippi  River.  40  miles  above  Dubuiiue.  It 
has  a good  landing  fur  steamboats.  Lai  ge  mines  of  lead  are 
worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1104. 

G UT  TEN  STEl  N . goCt/ten-stIne'.  a villageof  Ix)wer  A ustria, 

33  miles  S.W.  of  Vienna,  with  a c.astle,  and  500  inhabitants 

GUTTENSTEIN,  a village  of  Austria.  Carinthia,  g(i-'»TU 

ment,  and  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lay  bach.  Pop.  1200. 

GUTTENTAG,  a town  of  Prussia  See  Guifxtag. 
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GUTZKOW,  (Giitzkow,)  gUts'kov,  a town  of  Prussia,  Po- 
nioraiiia.  28  miles  S.E.  of  Stralsund.  Pop.  1370. 

OUUTA,  a villa”:e  of  Afrii-a.  See  Goota. 

GUYAN,  ghl-an^  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Gallia  co., 
Oliiu.  Pop.  f'OO. 

GUYANA,  a country  of  South  America.  See  Guiana. 

GUYANDOTTE,  ghi'an-dott',  famililarly  called  GUYAN 
or  GIIIAN,  ghi-au',  a river  in  the  S.W.  part  of  West  Vir- 
ginia rises  in  Wyoming  county,  and  flowing  in  a general 
N.N  W.  course,  falls  into  the  Ohio  in  Cabell  county,  about 
10  miles  above  the  nioutli  of  Samly  H.ver. 

GU  YA.NDOTTE.  a post-village  of  Cabell  county.  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guyandotte, 
228  uules  below  Wheeling,  and  about  15  miles  W of  Charles- 
ton. It  is  an  important  point  of  steamboat  debarkation.  A 
railroad  is  projected  between  this  place  and  Covington,  to 
connect  with  the  Central  Railroad.  Guyandotte  contains  1 
or  2 churches.  Free  poitiilation  538. 

G U YE NNE,  France.  See  Guienne. 

GUYSBOROUGII.  ghiz'bHr-rah,  a seaport  town  of  Nova 
Scotia,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Guysborough.  .situated  near  the 
head  of  Chedabucto  Bay,  opposite  Manchester,  and  about  120 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Halifax.  It  is  a place  of  some  importance,  and 
Is  protected  by  a liattery. 

GUYSBOKOUGll,  a county  occupying  the  E.  extremity 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Capital.  Guysborough.  Pop.  in  1851, 10.838. 

GUY’S  CLIFF,  England,  co.,  and  U miles  N.  of  Warwick, 
is  a .secluded  locality  on  the  Avon,  much  visited  by  tourists, 
as  containing  the  hermitage  in  which  the  famous  Guy.  Earl 
of  Warwick,  passed  his  latter  days,  and  was  buried  with  his 
Countess  Felicia.  Here  is  also  a chapel,  built  by  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  containing 
a colossal  statue  of  Earl  Guy. 

GUY’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

GUYS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Hocking  River,  82  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

GUYTING  (ghPtiug)  POW'ER,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Gloucester. 

GUYTING  TEM'PLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
C€St6r. 

GUY'TON,  a po.st-office  of  Effingham  co..  Georgia. 

GUZKL-HISSAR.  a city  of  Anatolia;  See  Aidin. 

GUZERAT,  guz'eh-rdtt,  GUJEl! AT  or  GUGERAT,  guzh- 
er-dt^^  written  also  GOOJERAT  or  GUJRAT,  one  of  the  old 
provinces  of  Hindostan,  mostly  between  lat.  21"^  and  24° 
N.,  and  Ion.  69°  and  75°  E..  its  W.  portion  consisting  of  the 
peninsula  between  the  Gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch.  Total 
area,  about  40,000  s<iuare  miles,  and  population  6.000,000. 
The  surface  is  greatly  diversified.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Nerbudda.  Taptee.  Mhye,  and  Subberiuutty.  It  is  now 
mostly  subdivided  among  the  dominions  of  the  Gwicowar 
and  Gwalior,  and  the  N.  districts  of  the  Bombay  pre.sidency. 

GUZZEH.  a city  of  Palestine.  See  Gaza. 

GV’OSD.\NSKI,  g’vos  dintskee,  a village  of  Austrian  Croa- 
tia, 13  miles  S.S.  E.  of  Glina. 

GVblSDANSKQ,  a village  of  Slavonia,  co.  of  Verocz. 

GVOSDEVT,  g’vos-da'vee,  a group  of  islands  in  Behring’s 
Strait,  between  Asia  and  North  America.  Lat.  65°  40'  N..  Ion. 
173°  50'  E.  The  largest,  Imaglin.  is  25  miles  in  length.  The 
surface  of  the  ishinds  is  low.  and  bare  of  wood. 

GW.A,  gwd.  or  G0.\,  go'i.  an  island  of  Burmah,  on  the 
W.  oast,  in  lat.  17°  33'  N..  Ion.  94°  34'  E..  in  the  S.  part  is 
the  entrance  of  the  small  river  of  the  same  name,  on  which 
is  Gwa-Town,  built  of  bamboos  and  masts. 

GWAENYSGOR,  gwa/nis-gor,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of 
Flint. 

GWALIOR  or  GUALTOR,  gwd'le-or,  a city  and  strong  forU 
ress  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  a state  of  its  own  name,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  .Jumna.  66  miles  S.  of  Agra.  It  has  exter- 
nally a fine  appearance  with  its  minarets,  interspersed  with 
trees.  The  citadel,  on  a high,  precipitous  rock  in  its  centre, 
thout  3 miles  in  circumference,  is  unquestionably  the  most 
magnificent  native  fortress  in  India.  The  town  itself  is 
unenclosed,  but  its  streets  may  be  shut  by  numerous  gates, 
t,ome  of  which  have  much  architectural  beauty.  Other 
principal  edifices  are  the  chief  mos  jue.  a palace,  and  .some 
buiblings  in  the  most  aTicient  Hindoo  style  within  the 
citadel,  and  E.  of  the  city  a fine  Mohammedan  tomb.  In 
the  sides  of  the  rock  forming  its  site,  are  numerous  caves, 
with  Hindoo  sculptures. 

GW.\LIOR  1) J.Ml  N lO.VS,  a state  of  Central  Hindostan, 
until  lately  independent,  but  now  subsidiary  to  the  British, 
extending,  very  irregularly,  l etwtten  lat.  21°  and  27°  N..  and 
Ion.  74°  and  79°  E..  enclosed  by  the  Rajpoor.  Baroda.  Indore, 
and  Bundelcund  dominions,  and  the  Bengal  and  Bombay 
presidencies.  Area.  33,119  scjuare  miles.  Pop.  3228,512. 
’’’be  surface  is  level  in  the  N.,  including  a portion  of  the 
basin  of  the  .Jumna;  in  the  central  hilly;  and  in  the  S.  it 
comprises  parts  of  the  Vindhyan  and  8autpoora  mountain 
ranges.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Taptee.  Nerbudda  Chum- 
bul,  Sinde.  Betwah,  and  Du.ssauu  River.s.  The  principal 
cities  are  Gwalior.  Oojein.  and  Boorhanpoor.  After  the  de- 
cisive actio’.s  at  Maharajpf)or  and  Punmiir,  December  29. 
1843,  this  state  was  placed  under  the  military  superinteud- 
juce  01  the  British. 
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GWEEDORE  or  GUIDORE,  gwe-dor^,  a district  and  bay  on 
the  N.W.  coa.st  of  I reland.  co.  of  Donegal ; the  latter  in  lat.  55“ 
3'  N.,  Ion.  8°  23'  W.  The  district  extends  for  some  miles  along 
the  coast,  abounding  in  scenery  of  the  wildest  description 

GWEEK.  a seaport-village  of  England,  in  Cornwall,  in 
eluded  in  the  port  of  Falmouth. 

GWENDDWR,  gw^utiHoor,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of 
Brecon. 

GWENtNAP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  3 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Redruth.  Here  are  the  most  productive  copper 
mines  in  Cornwall.  They  have  been  sunk  1800  feet  below 
the  surface,  employ  more  than  3000  miners,  and  produce 
near  200,0007.  worth  of  ore  annually. 

GWERNESNEY,  gwernz'nee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Monmouth. 

GWERt.SYLT,  a township  of  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

GWETTER,  gw^Uter,  a ^ illage  of  Beloochi.stan.  on  the  Bay 
of  Gwetter,  Indian  Ocean;  lat.  25°  15'  N.,  Ion.  61°  30'  E. 

GWIN7NEAR.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

GAVINNETT',  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Georgia, 
has  an  area  of  550  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head 
Walters  of  the  Appalachee,  Yellow,  and  Ulcofauhachee  (or 
Alcovy)  Rivers,  and  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. 'I'he  surface  is  hilly ; the  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
Granite  of  fine  quality  is  abundant;  gold  is  found  on  the 
Chattahoochee,  ajid  iron  and  antimony  occur.  Formed  in 
1818,  and  named  in  honor  of  Button  Gwinnett,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Capital,  Law- 
reuceville.  Pop.  12,940,  of  whom  10,389  were  Iree,  and  2551 
slaves. 

GWITH'TAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

GAV’NNWS,  goou'noos,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Car- 
digan. 

GWTIIERIN,  gooth-^Uin,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  t-f 
Denbigh. 

GAVYDDELAVERN,  gwiTH-^Pwern,  a parish  of  North 
AA'ales.  co.  of  Merioneth. 

GAVY'DIR  (gwl’dir?)  RIA'ER,  (native  Kiendar,  ke-?n-dar7, 
or  Kanudti,  kS-raw'la.)  a river  of  East  A ustralia,  joins  the 
Peel  River;  lat.  29°  30'  27"  S..  Ion.  148°  13'  20"  E.  Among 
its  affluents  are  the,  McIntyre  and  Bambara. 

GAVYFFYLLIOG.  gwif-f  i//P/e-og.  a parish  of  North  AA'ales. 
CO.  of  Deiibi.  h.  5 miles  A\'.  of  Ruthin. 

GAVYNEDD.  (Welsh  pron.  gwjn%H,)  a river  of  North 
AA'ales,  rises  in  tlie  S.  side  of  Snowdon,  flows  S.  to  Cardigan 
Bay.  wdiich  it  enters  by  a wide  estuary  1 mile  S.  of  Tremadoc. 

GAA'YN^EDD,  a post-town  ship  in  the  N.  part  of  Montgo- 
mery CO.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1976. 

GAVY'tvFE.  gwiiPfS,  a hamlet  of  AA'ales,  co.  of  Carmarthen, 
5 miles  S.AV.  of  Llandovery.  Pop.  1109. 

GA',  zhee.  a market-towti  of  Fiance,  department  of  Haute- 
Saone,  22  miles  S.AV.  of  A’esoul.  Pop.  in  1852.  25.34. 

GYALAR,  dyO'lCR'.  a market  and  mining  town  of  Transyl- 
vania. co..  and  5 miles  AA'.S.AV.  of  Hunyad.  Pop.  4.30. 

GY  ALU.  dyfih'looL  (almost  jCh'loo'.)  or  .lU'LlA.  a market- 
town  of  Transylvania.  10  miles  AV,  of  Klausenburg,  on  the 
Szamos.  Pop.  1400. 

GYARAI.-VTH,  BALASSA.  See  Balassa-Gyarm.\tii. 

GYARAIATH.  FUZES.  See  Fuzks  Gyarmath. 

GYARGS.  je-db'os.  or  G IIIOURA.  ghe-oo'rd.  an  i.sland  of 
the  Grecian  .Archipelago.  10  miles  N.AV.  of  Syra.  Length  5 
miles,  breadth  3 miles.  It  is  mountainous  and  sterile. 

GYEDU.  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Detta. 

GYEKENYES,  dy.'i'kJn'yeshJ,  a villaire  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Sumegh.  4 miles  from  Zakany.  Pop.  1.377. 

GYERGYO  (Gyergyb)  SZENT  MIKLOS,  dyt^R'dyB'  s^nt 
mee'  kloslP,  a market-town  of  Transylvania,  in  Szeklei’-laud, 
95  miles  E.  of  Klausenburg.  Pop.,  with  district.  5071. 

GA'ERMEL.  dy^R'mJP.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Ko- 
morn.  about  12  miles  from  Tata.  Pop.  1098. 

GYFFIN.  ghiCfin.  a parish  of  AA'ales.  co.  of  Carnarvon. 

GA'IRES.  dyee'rSslP.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bahar,  on 
the  Kb  bs.  about  8 miles  from  Grosswardein.  Pop.  900. 

GA'KWAR’S  DDMINION.  See  Guicowar’s  D >mimon. 

GYLLINGE.  guPlin-gheh,  a parish  of  Denmark,  in  .Tut- 
land.  17  miles  S.  of  .Aarhuus.  on  the  Great  Belt. 

GYAIMERG  INE,  in  European  Turkey.  See  Gumoorjina. 

GYM\ES12E.  See  Balearic  Islands. 

GYOM. A,  dyoJmOh',  almost  jobnbh'.  a village  of  Hungary, 
CO.  of  Bekes.  in  a plain  on  the  Kbrbs. 

GYON,  dyon.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Pesth,  about  8 
miles  from  inare.s.  Pop.  2040. 

GYONGYOS,  (Gybngybs.)  dybn'dybsh',  a market-town  of 
Central  Hungary,  co.  of  Heves,  44  miles  N.E.  of  Pesth.  Pc  p. 
14.649.  It  has  .several  churches,  a Franciscan  college,  a 
gymnasium,  a collection  of  archives,  manufactures  of  lea.- 
ther,  hats,  and  woollen  cloth  distilleries,  and  considerable 
trade  in  corn,  fruit,  wine,  and  horses. 

GYOR-FALA'A.  dyor-fbPvbh'.  or  GERGESDORF,  gh^R/ 
ghes-doRf',  a village  of  Transylvania,  6 miles  from  Klausen 
burg,  on  the  Little  Szamos.  Pop.  900. 

GYORKONA'.  dyoR'koB'.  a village  of  Hungary,  in  Hither 
Danube,  co.  of  Toina.  4 miles  from  Paks.  Pop.  1418. 

GYOROK.  dyo'rokL  a market-town  of  Hungary,  Thither 
Theiss,  12  miles  E.  of  Arad.  Pop.  1590. 

SOD 
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GYP'SUM,  a post-oflRce  of  Ontario  co..  New  York. 

0^  PPk'M  CiiEEK.  of  Michigan,  enters  Grand  River  2 or 
3 mile.x  1 elow  Grand  Rapids. 

GYJrWYli.  ghi/wil.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Un^erwalden.  between  the  lakes  of  Sarnen  and  Lungeru,  5 
miles  S.N\'.  of  Sarnen. 

GYTlllUM.  See  Kolokythia. 

GYULA.  See  Karlsuurg. 

G YUL-A..  dyoo/)5h'.  (almnst  joendh',)  a market-town  of  East 
Hungary,  co.  of  liekes,  35  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Arad,  divided  by 
the  White  Koioa  river  into  two  portions,  Magyar  and  rVe- 
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mpth,  in  one  of  which  only  German,  and  in  the  other  only 
Hungarian  is  spoken.  Pop.  13.815.  1 1 has  several  cburcheK, 

a castle,  oil  mills,  and  zoological  garden. 

GYUbAFALVA,  dyou'lOh'fol'vOh'.  or  GY^UEESTY,  (Gyd- 
lesty,)  a village  of  Hungary,  co.,  of  Marmaros,  on  the  Mara, 
9 miles  from  Szigelh.  Pop.  1U70. 

GYUL.AJ.  dyoo'lP,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Szabolc2^ 
3 miles  distant  from  .Nyir-Rathor.  I’op.  1299. 

GZHATSK.  GSHATSK  or  H.IATSK,  gzhdtsk,  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  128  miles  N.E.  of  Smolensk,  on  the 
Gzhat,  (Gjat,)  an  affluent  of  the  Volga. 
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HAA,  haw.  a small  island  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Sutherland, 
off  its  N.  coast,  3?  miles  E.  of  Far-out-head. 

HA.AG,  h|g,  the  name  of  numerous  villages  of  Germany, 
and  of  the  city  of  the  Hague,  in  Netherlands.  See  H.voue. 

H.AAKSRERGE.N,  hdks/b^Ro'en.  a village  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince of  Overyssel.  25  miles  E.  bv  S.  of  Deventer.  Pop.  14u8. 

HAAMSTEDE  or  HAE5ISTEDE.  hdm'sta'deh.  a village 
of  Holland,  in  the  island  of  Schouwen,l>  miles  S.W.  of  Rrou- 
wershoven.  Pop.  7ti4. 

H.AAN.  hdn.  a village  of  the  Prussian  States,  on  the  Dus- 
seldorfand  tiberfeld  Railway.  9 miles  E.  of  Dusseldci'f. 
H.A.ARRURG  a town  of  Hanover.  See  Harhurg. 

H.AAREN.  hd'ren,  a village  of  Hanover,  6 miles  S.E.  of 
Meppen.  Pop.  2039. 

HA.AREN,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  22  miles  N.  of 
Ai.x-b^Cbapelle.  Pop.  1071. 

H.AAREN  or  H.AEREN.  hd'ren.  a village  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince ot  North  Brabant,  7 miles  S.W.  of  liois  le-Duc.  P.  14j2. 
H.AA  KL  ABr.KE.  a town  of  Belgium.  See  H \k..lereke. 
HAARLE.M,  HAEKLE.M.  or  H.ARLE.H,  hdR/lem.  a city  of 
the  Netherland.s.  province  of  North  Holland.  14  miles  W.  of  , 
Amsterd.im.  with  which  city,  and  with  Leyden,  it  conimu-  [ 
nicales  by  canals  and  railways.  Pop.  in  18C3,  29,098.  It 
has  remains  of  its  old  fortifications,  and  is  "very  well  built,  j 
very  clean,  and  very  dull."’  The  cathedral  of  St.  Bavon 
contai  is  the  tamous  Haarlem  organ,  one  of  the  largest  in  [ 
the  world,  though  its  pipes  are  surpassed  in  size  by  some  in  | 
the  organs  of  York  and  Birmingham.  Other  pi-incipal  struc-  ' 
tures  are  the  Town-hall,  Flesh-market,  and  .several  churches. 
The  statue  of  L.  Coster,  the  reputed  inventor  of  movable 
printing  types,  and  a native  of  this  city,  stands  in  the  mar- 
ket-place Haarlem  has  numerous  public  .school learned 
societies,  and  collections  in  art  and  science,  the  piincipal  of 
the  latter  being  the  Teyler  M u^eum.  It  has  also  large  steam 
cotton  inilLs,  manufactures  of  velvet,  silk,  and  linen  tabrics. 
carpets,  lace,  ribands,  soap,  etc.,  and  a celebrated  Creek  and 
Hebrew  type-foundry.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  important 
Dutch  trade  in  flowers  and  llower-seeds.  raised  in  the  Bloe,- 
nien-'I'iu'iien.  e.xtensive  nursery  grounds  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
city.  Its  vicinity  is  well  cultivated  ; near  it  is  the  Pavilion, 
a noble  seat,  formerly  the  palace  of  Louis  Bonaparte.  The 
painters  Wynants.  Ostade,  Wouvermans.  Beighem.  and 
Jtuisdael.  abso  Vanderhelst.  and  Schrevelius.  were  natives 
of  Haarlem.  In  1573,  it  capitulated,  after  a .seven  month.s' 
siege,  to  the  Spaniards  under  Alva,  who  in  the  contest  lost 
lO.UOO  men.  Contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  Alva 
caused  upw’ards  of  2U00  persons,  including  the  Protestant 
ministers,  the  garri.son,  and  many  of  the  ministers  to  be 
put  to  death. 

H.AARLEM,  New  Y'ork.  See  Harlem. 

HA.ARLEM,  hdR'lein.  an  island  of  Palk’s  Straits,  off  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

H.A.ARLEM  (hliPlein)  L.AKE,  (Dutch  H lerkmmer-Mpy.r, 
h|RdSm-mer-m.AR,)  formerly  aii  inlet  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  in 
the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Holland.  2 miles  S.E.  of 
Haarlem,  about  33  miles  in  circumference,  communicating 
N.  with  the  Y or  Wye.  and  S.  with  the  Old  Rhine.  It  w'as 
formed  by  a destructive  inundation  in  the  16th  century, 
and  in  1849  the  work  of  draining  the  lake  was  commenced 
by  14  large  English  steam  engines,  and  completed  in  1853. 

It  is  estimated  that  56,000  acres  of  land  have  thus  been 
gained. 

H.A.ASE,  hd'z.eh.  or  II.ASE,  hd'srl  (anc.  flam?)  a river  of 
Hanover,  joins  the  Ems  at  Meppen,  after  a course  of  90 
miles. 

HAASTRECHT.  hds/tr^Kt,  a village  of  the  Netherl.mid.s, 
province  of  South  Holland,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Rotterdam. 
Pop.  1385. 

HAAY",  h-l  or  hoi.  a small  island  of  Scotland.  Hebrides, 
in  Sound  of  Harris,  between  Har  is  and  North  Uist. 

H.AB.A.  la,  13  hd'ud.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  51 
miles  E.  of -Madrid.  Pop.  3020. 

H.AB.A.NA.  a city  of  Cuba.  See  H.vvana. 

H.AB.AS,  hd'bdst,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
landes.  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dax.  Pop.  in  1852.  5805. 

H.ABAY'-L.A-.N'hUVE.  hd'b.V-ld-nL'v.  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Luxembourg,  on  theRulles,  10  miles  W.of  Arlon, 
Pop.  1595. 
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HABAY-LA-YTEILLE.  hd'bAyMd-ve-Al',  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, provinceof  Luxembourg.  near  the  preceding.  Pop.  1030. 

ILAB'BERLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

H.ABELSCII WERT,  hd'bel-shw^Kt',  a town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  on  the  Neis.se.  10  miles  S.  of  Glatz.  Pop.  2760,  en- 
gaged in  woollen  and  linen-weaving. 

HA'BERbi HAM-EAVES,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster. 

HABEI'vN.  hd'bern,  or  H.ABR,  hdVr.  (h.  Mnnx  Fagi.)  u 
town  of  Bohemia,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Czaslau,  on  the  Little 
Sazawa.  Pop.  1956. 

HABERSHAM,  hal/er-sham.  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Georgia,  has  an  area  of  about  4^0  .square  miles.  The  Tuga- 
loo  Liver  forms  part  of  the  N.E.  boundary,  and  separates 
it  from  South  Carolina.  The  Chattahoochee  rises -in  the 
County,  w'hich  is  also  drained  by  the  Soquee.  Tallulah,  and 
Broad  Rivers.  The  surface  is  broken  by  low  mountains  con- 
nected with  the  Blue  Ridge,  among  which  .Mount  Yonah  and 
Cui  iahee  are  the  mo.st  considerable.  The  latter  rises  in  the 
form  of  a cone,  to  the  height  of  you  feet.  'J'he  gold  mines  of 
this  county  are  considered  among  the  richest  in  the  slate. 
In  18.50.  3 mines  were  in  operation.  More  than  1.2oo.uo0 
worth  of  gold  has  been  procured  from  Nacoichee  Valley. 
Iron  i.®  abundant:  rubies,  cornelians,  and  a few  diamonds 
have  been  tbund.  (\\ kite’s  Georgia.)  The  cele- 

brated Falls  of  Tallulah  are  in  this  county.  Organized  in 
1818.  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  .loseph  Habersham, 
Speaker  of  theGeneral  Assembly  of  Georgia  in  1785.  Capital, 
Clarksville.  Pop.  5966,  of  whom  5179  were  free,  and  787 
slaves. 

HABESII,  IIABESSINIA  or  IIABESSINIEN.  See  Arts- 

SIMA. 

H.ABLOCHITtTO,  a small  post-vilage  of  Hancock  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

H.ABMIOUGH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HABROAVA,  UNTER.  Odn'ter  hd-bro'wd.  a village  of  Bo- 
hemia. circle  of  Kdniggratz,  on  the  small  river  Kuiezna. 
Pop.  102.3. 

HABRZEH,  a town  of  .Moravia.  See  Hohenstadt. 

HABSAL,  a town  of  Ru.^si.l.  See  Hapsal. 

HABSBURG  or  H A PSBU RG.  hap.stburg  or  hdpsn  SfiRG,  a 
village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau  near  Brugg.  with 
ruins  of  a castle,  the  original  seat  of  the  pre.sent  imperial 
family  of  Austria. 

HABSHEI.M.  hdbs'hime,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Uaut-Rhin.  11  miles  N.E.  of  .Altkirch.  on  the  Strasbourg 
Railway.  4g  miles  S.E.  of  .Mdlhau.sen,  (.Mulhouse.)  Pop.  1690. 

H.AC'CG.n  R Y.  a p.irish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

H.ACCOURT,  hdk'kooRt.  a vill.ige  of  Belgium,  province,  and 
7 miles  N.E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  1212. 

II.ACEtRY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HACH.A.  a river  of  New  Granada.  See  Rio  Il.vCH.A. 

HACH.A,  L.A.  a town  of  New  Granada.  See  Rio  Haciia. 

ILACHEN  BURG,  h^K'en-l  Oorg'-,  a town  of  AVest  Ger- 
many, and  24  miles  N.  of  Nas.sjiu.  Pop.  1538. 

H.ACIPESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

HACHNE.au.  a tow  n of  France.  See  Haguenau. 

H.ACHYC  hd'shee'.  a village  of  Belgium,  provinceof  Lux- 
embourg. 7 miles  AY.  of  Arlon.  Pop.  1.839. 

H.ACk'ENS.ACK,  a river  rising  in  Rockland  co.,  Nev 
Y'ork.  enters  Newark  Bay  4 miles  E.S.E.  of  Newark  New 
Jersey.  Sloops  a.scend  to  H.acken.sack.  about  15  miles. 

H.ACKENSACK,  a post-village  and  township  .f  Bergen 
co..  New  .ler.sey,  on  the  Hudson  River,  about  lo  miles  N.  of 
New  Y’ork.  Pop.  5488. 

H.ACKENSACK.  a pleasant  post-village  of  New  Barbadoes 
township,  capital  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the  AA’.  bank 
of  Hackensack  River  13  miles  .N.  by  AV.  of  New  A'ork.  It 
extends  more  than  a mile  along  two  principal  streets.  It 
contains  4 or  5 churches,  one  of  which  (the  Reformed  Dutch) 
is  a handsome  stone  building,  2 academies,  a bank,  and  more 
than  200  dwellings.  Small  vessels  jily  constantly  between 
this  place  and  New  A’ork. 

H.ACK'ETSTOAA’N.  a towm  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  ol 
Carlow,  on  the  Dereen,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Baltinglass.  I’op. 
1021. 

H.ACKETTSTOAVN,  a thriving  post-boiough  of  Independ 
ence  township,  AVarren  co.,  New  Jersey,  7i>  AAie  Aluscouot 
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cong  Creek,  near  the  Morris  Canal,  about  50  miles  N.  of 
Trenton.  The  .Morris  and  Kssex  Kailroad  connects  it  with 
Newark.  It  contains  a Presbyterian  and  a Methodist  church, 
an  aciideiny,  1 hank,  8 stores,  and  2 tiouring-inills.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a fertile  country,  of  limestone  formation. 
Incor|iorat(‘d  in  1852.  Pop.  13.51. 

Il.\f'KtB'OKD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfdk. 

I[.\CKF011D  BY  REEP'IIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Norfolk. 

I1.\CK'ING,  PORT,  a beautiful  harbor  of  New  South 
Wales,  18  miles  S.  of  Port  Jackson  ; lat.  31°  4'  S.,  Ion.  151° 
17'  E. 

II ACKGNOTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

H.'tOKWESS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  York,  North  Riding. 

II.ACK'NEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex,  form- 
ing a suburb  of  Loudon,  3 miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Paul's.  Pop. 
.37,771,  mostly  employed  in  trades  and  manufactures  con- 
nected with  the  metropolis.  It  is  divided  into  3 districts, 
and  has  an  iron  bridge  across  the  Lea,  3 churches,  and  nu- 
merous ch.tpels.  the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  Clapton,  the 
Independents’  Academy  at  llomerton.a  savings  bank,  union 
work-hou.se.  and  one  of  the  finest  nursery  gardens  in  Eng- 
land. Hackney  was  formerly  the  favorite  suburban  resi- 
dence of  the  London  citizens,  and  hackney  coaches  are  said 
to  have  been  named  from  it. 

II.-VCKCVEY’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Chatham 
CO..  North  Carolina. 

1I.\CKM’II  )R.\  E,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

II.\CKOVELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

1I.\CQUEV1LLE,  hilk'veeP,  a village  of  Fiance,  depart- 
ment of  Eure.  aiTondissemeut  of  Andelys.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  Sir  .Mark  I.  Brunei,  engineer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel. 

II.\D.\MAR,  hei'di-maa'.  a walled  town  ofGermany,  duchy 
of  Nassau,  on  the  Elbe.  5 miles  N.W.  of  Limburg.  P.  2181. 

II.ID'D.CM,  a post-village  and  township,  semi-capital  of 
Middlesex  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Con- 
aeciK  ut  River,  20  miles  from  its  moutli.and  25  miles  E..\.E. 
of  New  lla'en.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged 
in  the  quarrying  of  granite,  w'hich  is  found  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  vicinity,  and  exported  to  the  amount  of  about 
$100,000  annually.  It  contains,  besides  the  county  build- 
ings. 8 churches,  the  County  VV'ork-house,  and  an  academy. 
Pop.  2307. 

IIADI)EBY.hidfdeh-bn'.  IIETIIABY.(IIethaby.)hrV'tA-bii', 
or  HEIDEBO.  hi'drOi-bo',  a village  of  Denmark,  in  Sleswick. 
opposite  the  town  of  Sleswick.  Its  original  church  was  the 
earliest  fmnded  in  Denmark,  the  .\rchbishop  Ansgarius. 
surnamed  the  .\postle  of  the  North,  having  here  had  a small 
chapel  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 

II  .VD'D  'E.MI  AM,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

II.\DDEN  II.\.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

II.\.D'DIN’(rT0.N,  a village  within  the  chartered  limits  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  5 miles  W.  by  N.  of 
the  State  IIou.«e. 

HADDINGTON,  HADDINGTONSHIRE,  hadMing-tpn- 
shir.  or  EAST  LOTHIA.N.  lo/rne-an.  a county  of  Scot- 
land. having  N.  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  E.  the  North  Sea. 
Area  variously  estimated  at  from  224  to  280  square  miles, 
of  which  about  7U(iO  acres  are  wood.  Pop.  in  ls51.  3(5,380. 
Surface-in  theS..  occupied  by  the  Lammermoor  Hills,  in  the 
centre  and  N.  a beautiful  plain,  gradually  sloping  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  diversified  by  gentle  elevations.  Prin- 
cipal rivulet,  the  Tyne.  Soil  mostly  a clayey  loam.  Agri- 
cultural improvements  commenced  in  1700.  are  now  in  a 
highly  advanced  state,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of 
any  other  British  county.  Coal  is  worked  in  the  W..  and 
limestone  abounds  every  where.  A railwav  from  Edinburgh 
to  Berwick  traverses  the  county.  Haddington  comprises 
3 royal  burghs,  Haddington,  the  county  town.  Dunbar,  and 
North  Berwick.  It  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 1 of  whom  is  for  the  county. 

HAD'Dl.\'GT.).\.a  parliamentary  and  royal  burgh,  market- 
town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  capital  oftheabove  county,  on  the 
Tyne,  here  cros.sed  by  a four-arched  bridge,  and  on  the  .North 
British  Railway.  18  miles  E.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  of  burgh, 
in  1851.  3883.  The  town  has  hand.some  county  buildings,  a 
town-house,  surmounted  by  a spire  150  feet  in  height,  and 
a noble  colleiiateand  parish  church,  originally  the  nave  of  an 
allbey  church,  erected  about  the  thirteenth  century.  Had- 
dington has  also  a superior  grammar  school,  a mechanics’ 
institution,  an  agricultural  and  horticultural  society,  seve- 
ral public  libraries,  and  a considerable  trade  in  wool.  &c. 
It  is  perhaps  the  largest  market  in  Scotland  for  corn  and 
other  agricultural  produce.  Haddington  unites  with  Dun- 
bar, Jedburgh.  Lauder,  and  North  Berwick,  in  sending  1 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of 
earl  to  a branch  of  the  Hamilton  family,  whose  seat  is  about 
8 miles  distant.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  Lethington, 
Hie  ancient  seat  of  the  Lauderdales:  also  some  remains  of  a 
convent,  founded  by  Ada.  Countess  of  Northumberland,  in 
1178.  and  in  which  a parliament  was  held  in  1518.  Had- 
dington is  a very  ancient  royal  burgh,  and  holds  its  la.«t. 
charter  dated  1624.  King  Alexander  II.  was  born  here  in 
1198,  and  the  famous  Kef-'cnior.  John  Knox,  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a native  of  the  town. 
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HADDINGTONSHIRE,  a co.  of  ScotlanA  See  H.\T)dinoton 

H.AD^DISCOE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  with  a 
station  on  the  .Norfolk  Railway,  4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Beccles. 

H.\D'D(J,  a small  town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen,  11 
mile.s  N.E.  of  Inverury.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

H AD'DON,  a township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2408 

HAD'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

II  ADDON,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

H U'UO.N FI ELil,  a Houri.shing  post-village  of  H, union 
township,  Camden  co..  New  Jersey,  on  Cooper’s  Creek,  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Camden,  and  on  the  Camden  and  Atlantic 
Railroad.  It  contains  5 places  of  worship,  a good  public 
library,  2 hotels,  and  about  2n0  dwellings.  Settled  in  1713, 
and  named  from  Elizabeth  Haddon. 

HADDON  HALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby.  2 
miles  S.VV.  of  Chatsworth.  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Wye.  is  a castellated  baronial  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
erected  between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
It  was  the  family  seat  of  the  Vernons,  between  the  reigns 
of  Richard  I.  and  Elizabeth,  when  it  passed  by  marriage  to 
the  Manners  family,  with  whom  it  still  remains. 

H.ADDDN.  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co. of  .Northampton. 

H.AD’D REEL’S,  a post-office  of  Charlotte  district,  South 
Carolina. 

HADEESAH.  HADISAH.  hJ-dee'sa,  IIADITII,  or  H.\- 
DEETH.  hi-deeth',  written  also  HADISA  and  HADITHA, 
an  island  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic.  and  130  miles  N.M'.  of 
Bagdad,  in  the  Euphrates.  It  contains  a town,  composed 
of  about  4J0  houses,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Jia- 
(tith.  The  river  is  here  about  300  yaids  wide,  and  18  feet 
deep. 

H.ADELN.  hd'deln.  a district  of  North  Germany,  in  H.a- 
nover,  extending  for  12  miles  along  the  Elbe,  with  an  area 
of  110  s(}uare  miles,  and  16,941  inhabitants. 

H.A'DE.NS.  a post-office  of  Madison  co..  Alabama. 

H.A'DENSVI  LLE,  a post-office  of  Goochland  co..  A’lcginia. 

H.ADENSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Todd  co..  Kentuckv. 

HADERSLEBE.N.  hiMers  ffi'ben.  (Dan.  ITnle.rxhv.  h'a'ders- 
l^v'.)  a seaport  town  of  Denmaik,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Little 
Belt,  duchy,  and  48  miles  N.  of  Sleswick.  Pop.  6100.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  a safe  harbor,  several  churches,  a normal 
school,  and  lireweries. 

H.VD'FiELD.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby.  11 
miles  N.N.W.  of  ChapeMe-Frith.  with  a station  on  the  .Man- 
chester and  Sheffield  Railway.  Pop.  1499 

H ADGI  AM.  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

HADHA.M,  Lrm'LE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

HADJI-.ABBASSl,  Asia  .Minor.  See  H.uee-Abba.ssee. 

H.AD.II-H  AMZ.A.a  town  ofAsiaMinor.  See  Hajee-II amz.ah. 

HADJI-GGLUU-B.AZARDJIK.  See  II.ajee-Osloo-Bazar 

JEEK. 

HADJYPOOK  or  H.A.IEEPOOR.  hIj'ee-poorC  a village  ol 
Punjab,  on  the  Chenaub,and42  miles  Mb  of  Mooltau.  Lat. 
29°  36'  N..  Ion.  71°  12'  E. 

H.CDJYPUHR  or  ILAJEEPOOR.  a town  of  Briti.sh  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  district  of  'I'hibet,  on  the  Ganges, 
nearly  opposite  Patna.  It  has  a large  trade  in  nitre,  pro 
duced  in  its  vicinity,  an  annual  hor.se  fair  and  horse  ra<'es. 

IL'VD'Li'.lGH.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co 
of  Suffolk.  9^  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ipswi(  h.  Pop.  in  1851.  3338. 
It  has  many  curious  ancient  hou.ces,  and  a fine  church.  It 
is  a polling-place  for  the  AV.  division  of  the  county. 

HADLEIGH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex.  2^  miles 
N.AV.  of  Leigh.  It  has  ruins  of  a noble  castle,  built  by  De 
Burgh.  Earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

H.VDGjEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex,  1 mile 
N.N.E.  of  Barnet.  It  has  a handsome  church  with  a tower, 
on  which  is  a fire-pan,  anciently  used  as  a beacon,  and  a 
column  commemorative  of  the  great  battle  of  Barnet 
in  1471. 

H.AiyLEY.  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Hampshire  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  oppo- 
site Northampton,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a bridge 
about  1100  feet  long,  and  about  90  miles  W.  of  Boston.  It 
is  noted  for  its  manufactures,  particularly  of  brooms,  for 
which  there  are  upwards  of  20  establishments.  'The  village 
h IS  2 or  3 churches  aud  an  academy.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship. 2105. 

HADLEY,  a post-village  and  township  in  thoN.  part  of 
Saratoga  co..  New  York,  on  the  Hudson,  about  54  miles  N. 
by  W of  Albany.  'The  village  contains  a bank.  Pop.  1017. 

HADLEY,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Lapeer  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1351. 

HADLEY,  a post-village  of  AVill  co.,  Illinois,  174  milea 
N.E.  of  Springfield,  and  '28  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

HAD'LEY-.MON'KEN,  a village  of  England,  co.of  Middle- 
sex. 12  miles  N.N.AV.  of  London.  Pop.  2108. 

HADLEA”S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Chatham  co..  North 
Carolina. 

H.AIVLOW.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

IIAD'LYME.  a post-village  of  New  London  co.,  Connecti- 
cut. on  the  left  hank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  30  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Hartford. 

IIADMERSLEBEN,  hM^mers-li'ben,  a town  of  Prussian 
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feaxony,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Mat'deburg,  with  a station  on  the 
railway  to  Ilalberstadt.  Pop.  1000. 

II.AD'XOTS.  a post-office  of  Carteret  co.,  North  Carolina. 

II.ADOL.  hl'doP,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Vosges, 
6 miles  S.  of  Kpinal.  Pop.  ‘2440. 

II.ADHAMAUT  or  II ADKAMAOUT,  hd-drd-mowt'.  pro- 
nounced  by  the  Arabs  h^-dri-md-ooP.  a country  of  Arabia,  ex- 
tending along  its  S.E.  coast  from  Oman  to  Yemen,  with  which 
it  constituted  the  ancient  Arabia  Felix.  The  coast  is  lined  by 
mountains  5000  feet  high.  On  theedgeof  the  Desert  of  Aklaj, 
a plummet,  sunk  in  the  loose  sand,  found  no  bottom  at  300 
feet.  (.Johnston.)  The  inhabitants  (Hadai  emi.  hd-dd-r^nPee) 
E‘i]l  retain  manj'  traces  of  their  ancient  ci\  ili/ation.  Iladra- 
maut exports  to  India  frankincense,  myrrh,  aloes,  and  dra- 
gons’-blood;  fo  Yemen,  carpets,  silk  shawls,  linen,  and  girdle- 
knives.  About  70  vessels  are  employed  iu  the  India  tratle. 

ll.ADRES.  hd'dr^s,  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the 
Pulkan.  on  the  frontiers  of  Moravia.  Pop.  1600. 

II  ADR  I A.  See  Adri.\. 

IIADRIANOPOLIS.  See  Adri.vnople. 

IIADRIATICUM  (or  ADRIATICUM)  MARE.  See  Adri- 
atic Sea. 

IIAD'SOR.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  "Worcester. 

IIAD'STOCK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Ksse.x. 

II.AKGIIT,  hdKt,  a vill.age  of  Relgium.  province  of  North 
Brabant,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Rrus.sels.  Top.  1400. 

IIAELEN.  hd'len,  a village  of  Relgium.  province  of  Lim- 
bourg.  n miles  AV.  of  Hasselt.  Pop.  ‘2010. 

H.AELTKRT,  hdPt^Rt,  a village  of  Relgium.  province  of 
East  Flanders.  19  miles  E.  of  .Audenarde.  Pop.  325‘2. 

lI.EMUS.  AlOUNT.  of  European  Turkey.  See  Rai.K.\N. 

IIAERTXGIIE.  ha'ring-gheh.  a village  of  Relgium,  pro; 
Vince  of  AVest  Flander.s.  12  miles  N.AV.  of  Ypres.  Pop.  1930. 

IIAERLEREKE  or  IIAARLEREKE,  hda'leh-bd'k^h,  a 
tow'n  of  Relgium.  province  of  AVest  Flanders,  on  the  Lys. 
and  on  the  railway  to  Ghent,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Courtrai. 
Pop.  4486.  It  w’as  formerly  an  important  fortress,  and  suf- 
fered many  vici.ssitudes  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

HAERLEM.  a city  of  Netherlands.  See  Haarlem. 

IIAERLEMMER  MEER.  See  H.aarlem  Lak  . 

II.AESDOXCK.  hds'donk,  a village  of  Relgium.  provinceof 
East  Flanders.  25  miles  E.X.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  '2551. 

ILaFFAR.  hdf'f-iRJ.  an  ancient  navigable  channel  in  Persia, 
connecting  the  Karoon  River,  in  its  lower  part,  with  tlie 
Shat-el-Arab.  (Lower  Euphrates.)  Length,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile;  breadth,  from  ‘200  to  4UU  feet.  On  both 
sides  of  it  stands  the  town  of  Mohammerah. 

11 AFFEER  or  H AFFIR.  hdf'feeiA a village  of  Nubi,a,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile.  46  miles  N.  of  New  Dongola.  It  has 
a large  weekly  market,  and  a government  factory  for  indigo. 

IIAFF-STKTTl.X.  See  Stettiner-IIaff. 

IIAFXARFIORD.  lidf'naR-fe-oiuP.  (Dan.  Hirnfjord,\\6vix\>- 
fe-ond'.)  a vilhue  of  Iceland,  on  a fiord  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  S.  of  tile  island.  S.S.E.  of  Reikiavik.  It  has  a harbor, 
which,  though  small,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  iu  Ice- 
land. 

II.AFXERB.ACII.  hdf'ner-bdK'.  a village  of  South  Germany, 
iu  Lower  Austria,  AV.  of  St.  Pollen. 

IIAFXERZELL.  hdf'ner-t.seir.  or  OBERXZELL.  o'-bern- 
z^ll',  a village  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  8 miles  E.  of  Pas- 
sau. 

II  AFXT.A.  See  CoPEXH.AOEX. 

Il.AFMD.  a parish  of  South  AVale.s.  co.  of  Denbigh.  14 miles 
S.E.  of  Aberystwith.  The  superb  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  stands  amid  grounds  w'hich.  for  united  beauty 
and  grandeur,  have  been  deemed  une(}ualled  throughout 
Europe.  In  the  vicinity  is  ••  the  Devil's  Bridge,'’  an  arch  of 
29  feet  span,  spanning  a deep  wooded  chasm,  forming  the 
bed  of  the  river  .Alynach. 

IIAFSLOE  (Ilafsloe)  hdfsfio'feh,  a village  of  Norway,  88 
miles  .X.E.  of  Ilergen.  Pop.  2100. 

IIAG'RGRXE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

11  AGE.  See  Hague.  The. 

HAGE.  hi'gheh.  a village  of  Germany,  in  Hanover,  13 
miles  .N.AA'.  of  .Aurich. 

H.AGELRERG.  hd^ghel-la^RG',  a village  of  Germany,  in 
Prussia,  province  of  Bradenburg.  22  miles  S.AV.  of  Pot.sdam, 
and  where  the  Allies  defeated  the  French.  August  27. 1813. 

HAGE.X.  ha'ghen.  a town  of  Prussia,  AA'estphalia. ‘26  miles 
AV.  of  Arensberg.  on  the  A'olme.  Pop.  45. lO.  who  manufac- 
ture iron  ware,  woollen  cloth,  paper,  aud  leather.  Near  it  is 
the  spa  of  Eppenhausen. 

H.VGEXRUllG.  hd'ghen-bdORo',  a town  of  Germany,  in 
Lippe-Schaumburg,  near  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Steinhudo. 
Po]..  1143. 

H.AJENOAA’.  hdtgheh-nov',  a town  of  North  Germany, 
grand  duchy  of  Mecklen)  urg-Schwerin.  on  the  Hamburg 
and  Berlin  Itailway,  17  miles  S.A\'.  of  Schwerin.  Pop.  2''57. 

H.A'GE.X’S  GROA'E.  a post-office  of  Shelby  co..  .Ali.ssouri. 

H.A 'GERM  AX’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.. 
New  York.  36  miles  AV.X.AV.  of  .Albany. 

H.A'G  ERSTGAV.X,  a village  of  Salem  co..  New  Jersey,  4 
miles  S.  of  Salem. 

H.AG ERSTtJAVN,  a thriving  town,  capital  of  AA'ashhigton 
CO,,  Marvland,  near  the  AV.  bank  of  Autietam  Creek,  0 miles 
■feoa 
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from  the  Potomac  River,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Frederick,  and  80 
miles  AV.  of  Baltimore  It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Cumberland  A'alh*y  R.R..  and  h:is  con.siderable  trade.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  contains,  besides  the  county  build- 
ings, a number  of  churches,  academies,  1 bank,  and  several 
newspaper  offices.  Pop.  in  1850,  3884. 

HAGERSTOAVN,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio,  about 
12  miles  S.AA’.  of  Carrolltown,  has  a church,  an  academy,  and 
several  stores. 

HAGERSTOAVN,  a post-office  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio,  lOSiniles 
AA'.  of  Columbus. 

IIAGERSTOAA’N,  a thriving  po.st-village  of  AA  ayne  co.,  In- 
diana. on  a branch  of  AVhitewater  River,  60  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Indianapoli.s.  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
AA'hitewater  Canal.  It  is  a place  of  active  business.  The 
Richmond  and  Newcastle  Railroad  passes  through  it.  Pop 
in  1850.  606;  in  IStO,  ( 38. 

HANGER  SA'ILLE.  a post-office  of  Bucks  co..  Pennsylvania. 

HAGETMAU.  hd'/.hA'mo/.  a town  of  F ranee,  department 
of  Landes,  7 miles  S.  of  St.  Sever.  Pop.  in  1!'52.  3118. 

HAG'GERSTOXE.  a high  rocky  island  on  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Au.stralia.  Lat.  12°  1'  -40"  S..  Ion.  143°  12'  E.  It  is  .sepa- 
rated from  Sir  Everard  Home's  group  by  a channel  3 miles 
wide. 

HAGGLINGEN.  (ITagglingen.)  hAgfgling-en,  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau.  about  5 miles  from  Breingar- 
ten.  The  religious  war.  usually  called  the  Kapeller-kreig, 
was  terminated  by  a peace  made  here  in  1531.  Pop.  1490. 

II.AGIA.  hd/ghe-A.  (i.  c.  in  Greek,  '•‘■Saint,")  the  name  of 
several  small  villages  of  Greece. 

HAGIA.  hd'ghe-d,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Thes- 
.saly.  13  miles  E.  of  Larissa.  It  is  inhabited  by  about  800 
families. 

II.AGIA  DEKA.  hd'ghe-d  d<Vkd.  a town  on  the  island  of 
Crete,  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Gortynia,  ‘20  miles  S.S.A'/. 
of  Candia. 

HAGIOSTRATI,  hd/ghe-o.s-trd'tee.  (anc.  iVc/rr,)  an  island 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Turkey,  20  miles 
S.AA'.  of  Lemnos,  with  a village  of  the  same  name  on  its  AV. 
coast. 

H.AGH.1EY.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  AA'orce.ster. 

H AG'LEA%  a post-office  of  Cass  co..  Illinois. 

HAGCX.ARA’,  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

H.AGNABY-wrrii-HAXNY^,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
'Lincoln. 

H.AGUE,  haig.  The,  (Dutch.  ’SGrarenhaog.  .s’grdfven- 
hao',  or^  S Gruvenli  age,  s’grd'ven-hJ'Gheh.  den  If  tag.  den- 
hdo;  Ger.  Haag,  hdo ; Fr.  La  Huge.  Id  hd;  It.  Jja,  d'yd.)  a 
town  of  the  Netherland.s,  capital  of  the  province  of  South 
Holland,  and  the  usual  residence  of  the  court  and  of  the 
States-General.  on  a branch  of  the  Leyden  and  Rotterdam 
Canal,  4 miles  from  the  North  Sea.  14  miles  N.AA'.  of  Rotter- 
dam, and  33  miles  S.AV.  of  Amsterdam,  with  which  cities  it 
al.so  communicates  by  railways.  Lat.  52°  4'  20"  N..  Ion.  4° 
18'  40"  E.  Pop.  in  1844.  66.606;  in  1><6  !.  84.615.  Mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year.  5‘2°;  winter.  38°-2;  summer.  65°-5  Fah- 
renheit. It  is  enclosed  by  a moat,  crossed  by  drawbridges, 
and  many  stieets  are  intersected  by  canals,  bordered  with 
rows  of  trees.  All  the  principal  edifices  are  in  the  A’yverberg, 
or  great  square  of  its  N.  or  fashionable  quarter.  1‘he  Na- 
tional M useum  comprises  collections  of  Cl’.ine.se  and  Japanese 
curiositie.s.  and  of  Dutch  national  r lies,  with  a rich  gallery 
of  Dutch  paintings,  among  which  is  I'aul  Potter's  celebrated 
•■bull.”  The  p.-ilace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  h:)S  also  a good 
collection  of  Dutch  paintings;  the  king  s palace  is  a plain 
edifice  of  Grecian  architecture.  'The  Rinnenhof.  appro- 
priated to  the  States  Assembly  and  the  chief  government 
offices,  comprises  a poriion  of  the  residence  of  the  ancient 
Counts  of  Holland.  'I'hetown  has  14  churches.  2synngogues, 
an  orphan  asylum,  prisons,  numerous  schools,  and  a theatre. 
The  Royal  Library  is  .said  to  contain  100  000  volumes;  and 
here  are  many  learned  associations  and  private  galleries  of 
art.  A cannon-foundry  was  established  in  1668.  Someiu  int- 
ing  and  manufactures  are  carried  on.  A fine  road,  called 
the  A'oorhout.  leads  N.  to  the  Bosch,  a wooded  park  with  a 
suburban  royal  seat ; and  I5  miles  S.E.  of  the  Hague  stood 
the  Castle  of  Ryswick.  memor:ible  for  the  treaty  signed  there 
in  1697.  A bronze  statue  of  AA  illiam.  Prince  of  Orange,  was 
erected  in  1848. 

'Sdravenhuag  signifies  literally  ‘-the  count’s  hwlge.  grove, 
or  wood.”  and  appears  tf>  have  owed  its  origin  to  a huntiug- 
.seat  of  the  Counts  of  Holland,  situated  in  a woi  d.  'I'liis, 
however,  became  a palace  as  early  as  1250.  and  around  it 
many  other  houses  were  soon  erected.  Rut  it  has  iseii  into 
importance  chiefly  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen 
tury.  and  n.’iinly  through  being  made  the  residence  of  the 
court  and  the  foreign  ministers,  and  the  seat  of  the  Stati-s- 
General  and  the  government.  It  is  the  bi-f hplace  of  AA  il- 
liam II..  PrLice  of  Orange,  and  A\  illiam  III..  Prin.  e of 
Orange  and  King  of  England;  of  Huyg'^ns.  the  matlie- 
matician;  Boerbaave.  the  physician  ; Bilder  ijk.  th'  poetess; 
and  it  was  the  residence  of  Barneveldt  and  the  De  'A'itts. 

HAGUE,  haig.  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  AVarreii  co 
New  A'nrk,  on  Lake  George,  about  90  miles  N.of  Albany 
Pop.  708. 
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HAGUK,  a pnstrvillase  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Virginia. 

H AdUK,  a post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Kentucky,  about  13 
miles  S.K.  of  Kussellville. 

IIAOUKNAU,  hdg'no'or  dg'no'.  a fortified  town  of  France, 
department  of  lias-lthin,  on  the  Moder,  Ifi  miles  N.  of  Stra.s- 
bourg.  Fop.  in  185‘2,  11,.351.  It  was  originally  fortified  by 
the  Kmperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  the  twelfth  century: 
and  has  a church  of  that  period,  a synagogue,  civil  and  mili- 
tary hospitals,  a female  penitentiary,  hemp  and  cotton  yarn, 
madder,  and  oil  mills,  manufactories  of  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  earthenware,  and  soap,  breweries,  and  metal  foun- 
dries. The  adjacent  forest  of  llaguenau  is  one  of  the 
largest  iri  France. 

HAGVV'OKTII'IXGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln. 

IIATI),  riAVD,  hid.  or  II.AYDE,  hi'deh,  a walled  town  of 
Bohemia,  circle,  and  25  miles  W.  of  I’ilsen.  Fop.  1530. 

II A ID.  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle,  and  22  miles  S.of  Bud- 
weis.  F 'p.  679. 

II A ID,  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Budweis. 
Pop.  6.39. 

IIAIDA,  IIETDA,  hiMl  or  IIAIDE,  hPdeh,  a town  of  •Bo- 
hemia. cii  cle  of  Leitmeritz.  Fop.  1432.  It  has  manufactures 
of  glass  and  crystal. 

ll.AlDlI.AUSiON.  huFhow'zen,  a village  of  Upper  Bava- 
ria. on  the  Isar,  immediately  opposite  Munich,  of  which  it 
forms  a suburb.  Fop.  3700. 

II  AIDUCKEN,  IIAYDUCKEN  or  IIA.TDUCKEN  (hi'dOok- 
fn)  DISTRICT,  called  also  The  II.\iduck  (or  Heyduke)  Towns, 
a privileged  district  of  Hungary,  comprising  the  Ilaiduck 
Towns,  and  con.sisting  of  three  deta(died  portions,  enclosed 
by  the  counties  of  Szabolcs  and  Bihar.  Area,  .376  .stjnare 
miles.  It  consists  of  a plain,  almost  unbroken  by  a single 
hill,  and  is  of  remarkable  fertility.  The  Ilai-aucks.  of  whom 
five-si.xths  are  Frotestants,  used  to  enjoy  important  privi- 
leges, conferred  on  them  by  John  Corvinus,  as  a reward  for 
military  services.  Fop.  61.032. 

II  AI-FOD.N'G  or  II.AI-FUNG,  hi'foong'.  a town  of  China, 
province  of  Shan-toong,  near  theconfinesof  Fe-chee-lee.  Lat. 
37°  .50'  N.,  Ion.  11.°  44'  E.  It  is  thinly  inhabited. 

II.AI-FOONG  or  IIAI-FUNG.  a town  of  China,  province  of 
Quangtong,  82  miles  E.  of  Canton.  Lat.  23°  7'  Ion.  115° 
20'  E. 

II.AIGER.  hi'gher,  a village  of  Germany,  duchy,  and  34 
miles  N.E.  of  Nassau,  on  the  Dille.  Fop.  1125. 

II.AIGERLOCII.  hFgher-loK',  a village  of  Germany,  prin- 
cipality of  Ilohenzolleru-Sigmaringeu,  8 miles  W.  of  llech- 
ingen.  Fop.  1360. 

il.AIGIl.  hay.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  3 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Wigau.  Fop.  1303,  Here  are  pits  of  the 
celebrated  Cannel  coal. 

IIAIGIIA.M.  hPham,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

IIAI-KEOO-SO  or  IIAI-KIIFOU-SO.  hi'ke-ooW  a mari- 
time town  of  the  island  of  Hainan,  in  the  China  Sea.  on 
the  N.  coast  of  the  i.sland.  and  the  chief  mart  of  its  trade, 
on  a peninsula,  3 miles  X.  of  its  capital  city,  Kiong-choo. 

H.AI-L.AM.  an  island  of  China.  See  II  viN.w. 

H.AILES.  halz.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glouce.ster. 

HAILESBOROUGH.  h.Uz'bur-rQh.  a village  of  St.  Law- 
rence CO..  New  York,  on  the  Oswegatchie,  about  25  miles  S. 
of  Ott'densburg.  and  3 miles  E.S. E.  of  Governeur.  Within 
the  distance  of  half  a mile,  the  river  here  descends  84  feet, 
and  about  a mile  above  it  has  an  equal  descent,  affording 
an  abundant  and  never-failing  water-power.  A grist  mill, 
saw  mill,  clothing-works,  wagon  shop.  Ac.  have  been  erected 
here,  and  a mill  with  2 run  of  saws  has  recently  been  built 
at  the  upper  falls.  'I’he  village  has  a tavern,  store,  and 
about  20  fami'ies.  In  the  vicinity  are  e.xtensive  quarries  of 
white  limestone. 

H.VFLEY’S  MILL,  a poshoffice  of  Sullivan  co.,  Mis.souri. 

HAILSH.A.M.  h ilz'ham.  a maiket-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  Sussex.  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lewes.  Fop.  1586. 

HAIM  BURG,  a town  of  Lower  Austria.  See  II.UNBURG. 

II.\IX,  a town  of  Saxony.  See  Grossenhain. 

II.AIXA,  hFni,  or  JAIN  A,  Hl'nJ,  a river  and  hay  of 
Hayti:  the  river,  after  a southward  course  of  38  miles,  en- 
ters the  V»ay  12  miles  S.W.  of  San  Domingo,  and  on  the  E, 
side  of  the  bay  is  a village  of  the  s.ame  name. 

HAINA.  hl'ni.  a village  of  Hesse-Cassel,  province  of 
Ober-IIessen,  with  a lunatic  asylum  in  the  rich  abbey  of  Cis- 
tercians. 

H.AI.XAN,  hfn^n/.  (Chinese  Ilai-Lam,  hri3m/,  -‘South  of 
the  Sea.”)  a large  island  belonging  to  China,  province  of 
Quang-tong.  between  lat.  18°  10'  and  20°  N.,  and  Ion.  108  ’ 
25'  and  111°  E.,  and  separating  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  from 
the  China  Sea.  Estimated  area,  12,000  S(iuare  miles.  Fop. 
probably  comprises  1.000.000  Chinese,  exclusive  of  wild 
‘ribes  in  the  interior.  Some  of  the  mountains  in  its  centre 
rise  above  the  snow  line.  It  has  some  pretty  large  rivers; 
ooasts  generally  rocky,  but  the  W.  is  low.  and  the  S.  has 
several  good  harbors.  Soil  not  very  fertile;  timber  is  a 
principal  product,  and  is  sent  to  Anam,  Siam,  and  Singa- 
pore; other  exports  are  rice,  sugar,  wax,  pearls,  coral, 
salt,  and  a little  gold  and  silver.  It  is  subdivided  into 
13  districts  Kiong-choo,  the  capital,  is  a populous  city 
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on  its  N.  coast;  other  principal  towns  are  Ilush-eon  M'S 
Lokhoi. 

HAI.NAU,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  IIaynau. 

ILAINAUL'T,  h.i'nb',  a forest  of  England,  co.  of  E.ssex,  ’y- 
ing  to  the  E.  of  Epping  forest,  and  N.W.  of  Romford. 

HAINAU'T  or  IIAINAUL'T,  hA'iioA  (Dutch,  Hermegnwfn. 
h^n'neh-go'wen ; Ger.  Ilenvegaiu  h^n^ieh-gOw',)  a frontie'* 
province  of  Bel  rium,  bounded  W.  and  S.  by  France.  Area, 
1430  square  miles.  Pop.  835,822.  Surface  generally  level, 
billy  in  the  S.E.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Sambre,  Scheldt, 
Dender.  and  Haine  Rivers,  and  by  several  canals.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  3 arrondissements.  Principal  towns.  Mens, 
Tournay.  and  Charleroi. 

HAINAU'T  or  HAINAULT,  hi'no',  an  ancient  province 
now  forming  part  of  the  N.E.  of  France,  and  S.W.  of  Belgium. 
In  the  time  of  Cmsar,  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Nerrii.  a war- 
like people  of  German  origin  ; and  did  not.  till  the  seventh 
century  take  the  name  of  Ilainaut,  suppo.sed  to  be  derived 
from  the  small  river  Haine.' which  waters  it.  It  was  ceded 
to  f e French  by  the  treaties  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  and 
of  .Nymwegen  in  1678;  and  now  included  in  the  department 
of  Nord. 

HAlNf.URG,  hinffMRG.  Or  ITAIMBURG,  hlmnibdRo,  a 
town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Danube,  27  miles  E.S.E  of 
Vienna.  Fop.  .3844.  It  has  an  important  tobacco  factory, 
the  largest  in  Austria,  and  the  ruins  of  a noble  residence 
of  the  same  name.  'The  Magyars  here  gained  a great  victory 
over  thetiermans  in  907. 

HAINDORF.  hiiPdoRf,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  oi 
Buntzlau  about  8 miles  from  Friedland,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Isergebirge.  Fop.  1358. 

HAINE,  h\n,  a river  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilainaut, 
after  a W.  course  of  40  miles,  joins  the  Scheldt  in  France, 
opposite  Conde.  whence  it  is  navigable  to  Mons.  From  it 
the  province  of  Ilainaut  derived  its  name. 

H.AINES,  hAnz,  a township  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1510. 

HAINE-SAINT-FTERRE.  hAn-.s^NC-pe-aip'.  a village  of  Bel- 
gium. province  of  Hainaut.l2miles  W. oft  barleroi.  P.n48. 

HAI.NESBURG.  hinz'burg.  a village  of  Warren  co..  New 
Jersey,  about  12  miles  .N.  of  Belvidere. 

H.AINES  CREEK,  of  Burlington  co..  New  .Jersey,  enters 
the  S.  brajich  of  Itancocus  Creek,  above  Lumberton. 

H.AINESVILLE,  h.inz'vill,  a po.st-office  of  Su.ssex  co..  New 
Jersey. 

H A INESVTLLE,  a post-office  of  Berkley  co..  W.  A'irginia. 

HAI.NESVl LLE.  a thriving  post-village  of  Lake  co..  llli 
nois.  15  miles  from  Waukegan,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a plank-n  ad.  Pop.  in  I860,  about  350. 

H.AI  .NESVI  LLE,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Mis.souri. 

HAINEW.ALDE.  hr'neh-wATdeh.  a village  of  Saxony, 
near  the  I 11  e.  Pop  2571.  mostly  weavers. 

H.AINtFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HAINICHEN.  hPniK-en.  a town  of  Saxony.  40  miles  S.E. 
of  Leipsic.  Pop.  5580,  employed  in  woollen  and  cotton 
weaving.  Gelert  was  born  here  in  1715. 

II.Al.NSFUCH.  hln/spdoK,  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle,  and 
37  miles  N.  of  Leitmeritz.  Pop.  2'261. 

II.AI.N'tTGN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HAIN-ZUR-DREIEICH.  lune-tsooR-driTK.  or  DREIETCII- 
ENILAI.N.  dri iK'en-hlne'.  a walled  town  of  Hesse-Darni- 
stadt.  province  of  Staikenburg,  near  Offenbach;  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  author  Ewald.  Pop.  946. 

HAIRUMBO.  a country  of  India.  See  Cvchar. 

HAI-'TAN.  hrtinL  an  i.sland  of  the  Strait  of  Formosa,  in 
the  China  Sea.  lat.  2,5°  .35'  N..  Ion.  120°  E. 

HAITERB.ACH.  hPter-bAK',  a town  of  WUrtemberg.  circle 
of  Black  Forest.  30  miles  S.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1933. 

HAITI,  an  i.sland  of  the  West  Indies.  See  Hayti. 

HA.TDUCKEN-DIS'TRICT  See  IlAinrcKE.N. 

HAJAR.  a district  ot  Arabia.  See  Lah.s  v 

HAJEE-ABBASSEK  or  HAD.II-ABBASSI,  hM'jee-.Ab- 
bAs'see.  a village  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Anatolia,  on  the 
Bartan.  (anc.  nirtfie'nim.)  bO  miles  W. S.W.  of  Ka.stamoonee, 
and  around  which  are  some  remarkable  caves. 

HAJEE-HAMZAH  or  HADJ 1-IIAMZA,  hAd'jee-hAmtza.  a 
neat  country  town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Anatolia.  20 
miles  E.  of 'To.sia.  near  which  the  Kizil  Irmak  is  crossed  by 
a stone  bridge  of  15  arche.s. 

HAJEE-OGLOD-BAZARJEEK  or  IIAD.TI-OGLOU  BA- 
ZARDJIK.  hdd'jee-og'loo-bd  z£r-jeek^  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria.  22  miles  N.  of  Varna. 

HAJIABAD.  hd  jI-bAdL  a small  town  of  Persia,  province 
of  Kerman.  40  miles  W.  of  Gombroon,  near  the  centre  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Pop.  from  600  to  700. 

H A.Il  A BAD,  a village  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee, 
near  Teheran, 

HA.TILAR.  hl  je-laa/.  IIAD.TILAR. a village  of  Asia  Minor, 
pashalic  of  Karamania.  40  miles  S.W.  of  Konieh.  Near  it 
was  the  town  of  Isaura.  founded  in  the  first  century,  and  of 
which  a massive  wall,  with  lofty  hexagonal  towers,  and  a fine 
arch  erected  to  the  Emperor  Hadi  ian.  are  the  chief  remains. 

HAJYGUNGE.  hd'je-utinjL  a town  of  British  India,  p-e- 
sidency  of  Bengal,  33  miles  W.S.W  of  Dacca,  on  the  W.  ban!k 
of  the  Ganges. 
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IIAJYPOOK.  Soe  IIadjypoor. 

IIAKAKY,  IIAKKAKI,  hdk-kiW',  or  IIAKTARTA,  hd- 
Pe-ilrfyd.  a mountain  district  of  'J'urkish  Koordistan.  of 
v^hicb  Joolainerk.  about  95  miles  S.  of  Van.  is  the  caidtal. 
llstim. .ted  population  5U.000  tamilies.  .\estorian  Christians. 

H.\lw'iiKSAY',  one  of  the  smaliest  Hebrides,  Scotland, 
betwe.n  Harra  and  South  Uist. 

H Ain  M-KIIAN.hil/kim-Kdn.  written  also  II AKIN-KII  AN, 
a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic.  aud  (15  miles  S.E.  of  See- 
v.as.  Pop.  200. 

IIAKlv.YRI.  See  IIakary. 

II.YL.  hdl.  or  II.\.LLS,  hdl'leh.  a town  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  South  Bral)ant.  on  the  Senne.  Charleroi  Canal,  aud 
Mons  Railway,  9 miles  S..S.W.  of  Brus.sei.s.  Pop.  0507. 

II  AL.YBLI.  a village  of  Turkey.  See  Ai.arlke. 

II.AR.AI,  hd-iP.  a villaj^e  of  Aby.s.sina.  state  of  Tiijre,  120 
miles  N.  of  Antalo.  on  the  route  to  Arkeeko,  and  8025  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  a miserable  place.  Pop.  400. 

Il.\tL.\>I.  a parish  of  Rnijland.  co.  of  Notts. 

I1.\L.\  (hd'ldj  .Mi  )U.\T.\1.NS.  an  exten.sive  and  lofty  ranpje, 
Beloochistan.  stretching  N.  to  S..  and  terminating,  in  the 
latter  direction,  at  Cape  Mon/.e,  in  the  Arabian  Sea;  lat.  21° 
4S'.N.;  Ion.  00°  50' R.  One  ascertained  peak  ri.ses  to  6 )00  feet. 
Two  m.iin  passes  intersect  this  lofty  range  of  monntain.s — 
the  Rolan  and  .Moola  pas.ses;  each  the  channel  of  a consi- 
derable torrent,  and  each  allbrdiug  a tedious,  but  not  very 
didicult  acce.ss.  from  the  plains  on  the  K.  to  the  W.  high- 
lands. The  Rolan  Pass  is  about  50  miles  long,  with  an 
ascent  of  5793  teet;  the  Moola  Pass,  lOJ  miles  long;  ascent, 
46  )0  feet. 

H Ah.\.S,  hoh'Iosh',  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  and  75 
miles  .S.S.R.  of  I'esth,  on  the  Lake  Halasto.  Pop.  10.330. 

H.AL.A  W.A'K.A.  a pnst-oftice  of  Chambers  co..  Alabama. 

H.A  L.AZKSTA'l'.  a town  of  .\ustria.  See  Hallstaot. 

H.\liR.\U.  hdl'bow,  a town  of  Pru.ssia.  ])rovince  of  Silesia, 
government,  and  4.a  miles  X.IV.  of  Lieguitz,  and  on  the  i-ail- 
wav  from  Reriin  to  Rreslau.  Pop.  959. 

H ALRRRST.ADT.  hdl'ber  stdtt'. a town  of  Prus.sian  Saxony, 
government,  and  29  miles  S.M'.  of  M.agdeburg.  with  which 
it  communicates  by  railway.  Pop.  21.674.  It  is  built  in  an 
anti  )ue)Jothic  style,  enclosed  by  walls,  outside  of  which  are 
several  suburbs,  and  has  a cathedral  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
10  oth.M-  Protestant  and  2 Roman  Catholic  churches,  a syna- 
gog  te.  a hands' ime  mansion-house,  formerly  a royal  palace, 
a theatre,  college,  diocesan  and  normal  schools,  (ileim's  In- 
stitute, 2 large  public  libraries,  various  private  mu.seuir.s 
and  picture  galleries,  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  lea- 
ther. carpets,  linen  fabrics,  gloves,  straw  hats,  starch,  to- 
bacco, soap.  ifec..  with  large  oil  refineries,  many  breweries, 
and  an  active  trade  in  corn  and  wool. 

IIAIZRRRT,  a township  in  .Martin  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  874. 

HA  L'RRRTM.N.-a  parish  of  Kngland.  co.  of  Devon. 

H.\ LB ril U RN.  hdlb'tooRn'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Wiesclburg.  24  miles  .N.E.  of  Oedenburg.  Pop.  1218. 

11  AL'COTTSiVl  LLE,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  New 
York,  about  70  miles  S.W'.  of  Albany. 

H.\I7CYON,a  post-office.  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

11  ALCA’il.N  DALE,  a post-office  of  Scriven  co  . (leorgia. 

H.VLD.  hdld,  a village  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland.  5 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Viborg.  on  a small  lake  of  .same  name.  It  has  the 
e.itensive  ruiTisofa  strong  castle,  and  the  remains  of  the  works 
which  King  IValdeinar  erected  when  besieging  it  in  1355. 

HAIJDE.N.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

HALDENSLEREN.  (hai'dens-l.'Pben.)  New,  a town  of 
Prussian  Sa.xony,  15  miles  N.W.of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Ohre. 
Pop.  4709. 

H ALDENSLEBEN,  Old.  a village  of  Germany,  adjacent  to 
the  former.  Pop.  17 49.  1 1 has  a beet-root  sugar  manufactory. 

HAIJDIMAND.  county  of  Canada  IVest.  bordering  on  Lake 
Erie.  Area,  459  square  miles.  Pop.  18.788.  Capital.  Cayuga. 

HAL'D  IN,  a vill.-ige  and  mansion  of  England,  co.  of  De- 
von. parish  of  Kenne  4^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Exeter, 

H.ALDUBARY.  hdPdoo-bd'ree.  a town  of  British  India, 
pre.sidency  and  province  of  Bengal.  55  miles  N.E.  of  Purueah. 

HALE,  a pal  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

H.ALE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

H.AIiE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

H .A  LE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

HALE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster.  P}  miles 
S.  of  I’rescot.  .John  Middleton,  the  giant,  9 feet  3 inches  in 
height,  was  born  here  in  l.)78. 

H.ALE.  a post  township  in  the  S.E,  part  of  Hardin  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  1133. 

H.ALE.  a post-office  of  Shiawassee  co..  Michigan, 

H.ALE.  a p'isi-office  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois. 

II.AI/ES.  h ilz.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HALE.S.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

H.AI.E'S  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  flows  into  the  Ohio  River,  near 
Portsmouth. 

HALE’S  EDDY,  a post-village  of  Broome  co..  New  A'ork. 
on  the  Coqiiago  River,  and  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  172  miles 
from  New  Yoik. 

HALE'S  FORD,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Virgini.a. 

II.ALES'.Ml  LIyS,  a post-office  of  Fentress  co.,  Tennessee. 

HALESOWEN,  halzVgu,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
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England,  co.  of  AYorcester,  7 miles  W.S.W.  of  Birmingham. 
Pop.  of  town.  2412.  It  lies  in  a beautiful  valley,  has  a hand- 
some main  street,  a Norman  church,  with  a remarkable  ele 
gant  spire,  in  the  cemetery  is  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Shea- 
stone;  acJiapel  partly  built  in  the  Saxon  era;  some  remains 
of  a large  abbey,  founded  in  the  reign  of  John  ; and  a gram- 
mar school,  founded  in  1052.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  Lea- 
sowes.  the  paternal  estate  of  the  poet  Shenstone,  who  wai» 
born  here  in  17  14. 

H.ALE’S  POINT,  a post-office  of  Andrew  co.,  Missouri. 

H.ALESWOIiTH.  h.al/yworth,  a market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  on  the  Blyth,  7 miles  S.  of  Ips- 
wich. Pop.  2025,  chiefly  employed  in  spinning  and  weav- 
ing yarn  from  hemp,  which  is  largely  grown  in  the'viciuity. 

IIALE-WES'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hant.s. 

HALE'WOOD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  4 
miles  S.  of  Prescot.  Pop.  1 lOO. 

HA'LEYSBURG.  a post-office  of  Lunenburg  co.,  A’irginia, 

H.Al.FAY,  IlALFAl,  Idl'tV.  IlALFAIA,  or  HALFAYrJI, 
hdl-fa-eh,  a ' iwn  of  Nubia,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  15 
miles  N.  of  khartoom. 

UALFRREr.D  CREEK,  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  flows  into  the 
Des  .Moines  River,  about  7 miles  from  its  mouth 

HALFDAY',  a post-village  of  Lake  co.,  llJiuois,  28  miles 
N.  of  Chicago. 

H.ALF.MOON,  a post-town  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  12  miles  N.  of  Albany.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Champlain  Canal,  and  by  the  Konssehier  and  Sara- 
toga Railroad,  and  contains  the  village  of  Mecuanicsville, 
which  see.  Pop.  3130. 

HALF.M00N,a  post-township  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
18  miles  S.W.  of  Bellefonte.  Pop.  70-3. 

HALF  .MOON  ISLANDS,agroupiutheMalayArcl)ipelago. 
Lat.  9°  N.,  Ion.  115°  10'  E. 

ll.ALF  MOON  KEYS,  some  reefs  and  islands  immediately 
E.  of  Portland  Point,  tue  ».  extremity  t/f  Jamaica. 

ll.ALF- .MOR'TO.N.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries. 

ILAL'Fi  JRD,  a parish  of  Fhigland,  co.  of  Warwick. 

H.ALFAVAY,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Missouri. 

HALFWAY  House,  a post-office  of  Y'ork  co..  A’irginia. 

H.ALFWAY  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Jay  co.,  Georgia. 

H.ALFWAY  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  .Monroe  co  . Iowa. 

H.ALFWbG,  h^lf'w&G,  a small  village  and  station  on  the 
railway  between  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem. 

IIALGAN.  SeeONEA  II.VLo.w. 

H.ALlRU'r  (hOl'e  but)  orS.ANNAGH  (.«2n-nan' or  s3n-nag') 
ISL.AND.  in  the  North  Pacific,  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Aliaska.  Lat.  54°27'  N..  Ion.  162°  69'  W.  It 
is  23  or  24  miles  in  circuit,  low  and  barren.  Named  by  Cap- 
tain Cook,  from  the  number  of  halibut  found  in  the  vicinity, 

IIALICZ,  hd’litch,  or  GALl'l'CH,  ga'litch.  a town  of  Aus- 
trian Galicia,  on  the  Dniester,  t)3  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lemberg. 
Pop.  1839. 

H.ALIFAX,  hal'^fax.  a parliamentary  borough,  large 
manufacturing  town,  and  township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
AVest  Riding,  on  the  navigable  Calder.  and  on  the  Manches- 
ter and  Leeds  Railway,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Leeds.  Pop  of 
parliamentary  borough,  in  1861,  37.915.  It  is  picturesiiuely 
situated  on  a declivity,  surrounded  by  lofty  height.s,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a few  ancient  streets,  is  mostly  built 
of  stone,  well  paved,  and  lighted.  Chief  buildings,  the 
Piece-hall,  a vast  and  handsome  stone-built  quadrangle, 
containing  315  rooms  or  warehouses,  in  which  the  manu- 
facturers  keep  their  cloths  fir  sale;  and  the  Parish  (.'hurch, 
a fine  .structure  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  which  about 
18  other  churches  and  chapels,  scattered  throughout  the 
parish,  are  subordinate.  Here  are  al.so  numerous  Dissen- 
ters’meeting  houses  and  schools,  .several  of  which,  in  the 
rural  parts  ( f the  parish,  aie  well  endowed;  a blue-coat  hos- 
pital, founded  in  1642;  a handsome  nn  dern  infirmary;  a 
jail  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  as  lord  of  the  manor;  a 
theatre,  as.sembly-rooms.  public  baths,  libraiy.  literary  socie- 
ty’s hall,  with  library  and  mu.seum.  mechanics’  institute, 
and  sevei’al  banks.  'I'he  woollen  manufacture  was  intio- 
duced  here  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  abundance  ol 
water-power  being  probably  the  great  attr.'iction.  bince  the 
use  of  steam,  these  man ufactui  es  have  immeinsely  increased, 
coal  also  being  plentiful  in  the  parish,  and  the  ii\er  Calder 
forming  a means  of  communication  with  Hull  on  the  one 
side  and  Liveipool  on  the  other.  The  pi  incipal  staples  are 
shalloons,  camlets,  figured  vestings,  moreens,  bombazines, 
crapes,  russets,  serges,  baizes,  ccatings,  broad  and  narrow 
cloths,  kerseys,  cottons,  and  silks.  Most  of  the  goods  are 
.sold  in  an  unfinished  state.  Halifax  compri.ses  19  town- 
ships, and  is  governed  by  the  county  magistrates,  who  hold 
petty  .sessions  weekly.  It  sent  two  members  to  the  lloust 
of  Commons  during  the  Commonwealth,  whi<h  privilege 
was  restored  by  the  beform  .Act.  'fhe  manor  was  remark- 
able in  the  Middle  Ages  for  its  strict  laws  against  thieves, 
and  for  its  exercising  the  power  of  jui  isdiction  in  c.apital 
ca.-ies  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  (juI 
side  of  the  town,  on  the  AV..  is  Gibbet  Hill,  where  those  con 
victed  of  theft  to  the  amount  tf  135(7.  were  executed  ly  a 
machine,  which  was  the  prototype  of  the  French  guillotine 
Archbishop  'lillotson  was  born  in  this  parish,  a.  n.  163  J 
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TTAL'IFAX,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Virginia,  border- 
ing on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  ot  960  square  miles.  The 
S'aunton  or  Roanoke  Kiver  forms  its  entire  boundary  on 
the  i\.  and  E.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Dan  River,  and  also 
di  lined  by  the  Banister  and  Ilycootee  River.s.  The  soil  is 
srood.  llalifix  is  among  the  most  populous  and  wealthy 
counties  of  the  state.  By  the  census  of  1S50.  it  produced 
.).4t)5  702  pounds  of  tobacco  and  365  182  bushels  of  oats,  each 
being  more  than  was  raised  in  any  other  county  in  Vir- 
g'nia;  the  quantity  of  the  former  was  not  exceeded  by  any 
ei  unty  in  the  Union,  excepting  Prince  Ceorge  of  .Maryland. 
A rich  mine  of  plumbago  h.is  recently  been  di.scovered.  The 
ounty  is  intei’.sected  by  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail- 
road. Organized  in  1752.  Capital,  Banister.  Pop.  26,520, 
of  whom  11,623  were  free,  ami  14.897  slaves. 

HALIFAX,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Area,  estimated  at  680  square  miles.  The  Roanoke 
Kiver  forms  its  entire  boundary  on  the  N.E..  and  Fi.shing 
Creek  Hows  along  the  S.M’.  border.  The  Weldon  and  Wil- 
mington Railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Granite  un- 
derlies a portion  of  the  soil.  Formed  in  1758.  and  named 
in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  then  first  Lord  of  the  Board 
of  trade.  Capital.  Halifa.x.  Pop.  19,442,  of  whom  9093  were 
free,  and  10.349  slaves. 

H.-VLIKAX,  a (lost-village  and  township  of  Windham  co., 
Vermont,  120  miles  S.  by  W.  of  .Montpelier.  Pop.  1126. 

H.ALIKAX,  a post-village  and  township  of  Plymouth  co., 
Massachusetts.  60  miles  S S.E  of  Boston.  Pop.  766. 

H.ALIFA.X,  a i»ost-village  and  township  of  Dauphin  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Snsipiehanna  River,  18 
miles  N,  of  Ilarrislmrg.  The  village  contains  (I860)  473  in- 
habitants. Pop.  id'  township.  1880. 

HALIFAX,  a post-town,  capital  of  Halifax  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. is  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Roanoke  River.  7 miles  below  the  Falls,  and  on  the  rail- 
road between  Weldon  and  Wilmington.  87  miles  N.E.  ( f 
Raleigh.  It  has  considerable  trade,  tfir  which  the  river  af- 
fords tacilities.  Steainlioats  ascend  to  this  town,  and  a ca- 
nal has  been  cut  around  the  Falls,  by  whi  h boats  can 
ascend  more  than  lull  miles  farther.  Halifax  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  constitution  of  North  Caro- 
^lina.  It  contains  .several  churches,  and  1 or  2 newspaper 
otHces. 

H.ALIF.A.X,  an  extensive  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  drained  by  the  Shubenacadie, 
Musquodoboit.  and  other  rivers,  and  over  its  surface  are 
scattered  several  considerable  lakes.  The  indentations  of 
its  coast  furnish  as  m.any  as  6 or  7 harbors  capable  of  re- 
ceiving ships  of  the  line,  besides  numerous  others  visited 
by  merchant  vessels:  its  shores  are  thi  -kly  studded  with 
islands.  A belt  of  high,  broken  land,  varying  from  20  to  6(1 
miles  ill  breadth,  borders  on  the  Atlantic  throuihout  the 
entire  extent  of  the  county:  beyond  this  the  surface  is  mo- 
derately level.  Ores  of  lead  are  found  near  the  !'hubena- 
cadie  River.  Slate  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Halitit^.  The 
chief  industry  of  the  inhaliitants  is  directed  to  commerce, 
ship-building,  and  the  fisheries.  Halifax  is  the  most  popu- 
lous county  iu  Nova  Scotia.  Capital,  Halifa.x.  Pop.  in 
1851.  .39.112. 

11.4 LIF.AX,  a city  and  seaport,  capital  of  the  colony  of 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the  S.  coast  of  that  peninsula,  nearly  eijui- 
distant  from  its  N.E.  and  S.W.  extremities,  in  lat.  (Dock- 
yard tablet)  44°  39'  42"  N..  Ion.  63°  35'  30"  W.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a declivity  on  the  W.  side  of  a deep  inlet  of  the  sea. 
called  Halifax  Harbor,  and,  including  its  suburb.s,  is  2^ 
miles  long,  and  nearly  1 mile  wide.  The  streets  are  spa- 
cious. and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  of  wood,  plastered  and  stuccoed,  but  many.  also, 
are  handsomely  built  of  stone.  'I'here  are  3 or  4 Episcopal 
churches,  a large  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  and  places  of 
worship  for  various  b )dies  of  Dissenter.s.  'fhe  other  public 
edifices  are  substantial  structures,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Province  Building,  containing  the  chief  government  offices, 
the  pulilic  library.  Ac.;  it  is  built  of  freeetone.  and  is  a re- 
markably fine  edifice.  The  others  are  Dalhousie  College,  a 
military  hospital,  work-hou.se.  prison,  exchange,  assembly- 
rooms.  theatre,  and  several  public  schools.  The  dock-yard, 
covering  14  acres,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  British  colonies. 
The  harbor  of  Halifax  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
extends  15  miles  inland  from  the  .Atlantic,  and  is  randy  ob- 
structed with  ice.  In  front  of  the  town,  where  ships  usu- 
ally anchor.it  is  1 mile  broad  : farther  up.  the  inlet  expands 
into  a wide  basin,  called  Bedford  Basin,  comprising  an  area 
of  10  square  miles,  and  capable  of  accommodating  the  whole 
British  navy.  Along  the  water’s  edge,  in  front  of  tbe  town, 
cj -}  numerous  wharves,  close  to  which  ships  can  I'l:  for  the 
discharge  of  their  cargoes,  and  above  these  are  the  ware- 
houses. On  Sambro  Island,  at  the  .S.W.  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  is  a light,  elevated  132  feet  above  the  sea.  and 
farther  up.  Sherbrook  Tower,  cn  Manger's  Beach,  exhibits  a 
light  58  feet  above  the  le-^l  of  the  sea.  Halifax  is  the  prin- 
cipal naval  station  for  tne  North  American  colonies,  and  is 
defended  by  strong  forts  and  batteries.  It  has  extensive 
steam  communication  ''•ith  various  parts  of  North  America 
Ufia  the  West  Indies;  and,  as  the  port  at  which  the  Cunard 
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mail-steamers  touch  on  their  voyages  to  and  f."om  Europe 
and  as  the  terminus  of  the  great  railway  in  prog-ess  '’rom 
Quebec  to  the  Atlantic,  it  bids  fair  soon  to  become  a place  4 
great  commercial  importance,  'i’he  work  on  the  Il.a litas 
portion  of  the  road  was  commenced  on  the  8th  of  .lune.  1m')4, 
and  a section  of  25  miles  to  form  a commoii  trunk  for  the 
lines  running  to  Amherst.  Windsor,  and  I'ictcn,  is  under 
contract  to  be  opened  in  1855.  Halifax  has  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Rrovince.s,  excepting  Newfoundland,  to 
which  wires  are  about  to  be  extemled  from  Rrince  Edward’s 
Island,  this  last  having  been  connected  with  the  continental 
line  in  November,  1852,  by  means  of  a submarine  cable,  ex- 
tending from  Cape  'frivers  to  Cape  'I'ormentina.  a distance 
of  9 miles.  'I’he  commerce  of  Halifax  in  1850  is  exhibited  in 
the  following  table:— 


Countries. 

Imports. 

5 

E.vports. 

Great  Brituiu 

$1,67.5.1.50 

$72,780 

f West  Indies 

44.7X5 

790,1,50 

British  Colonie.s..-^  British  America 

9:45.200 

1-4. 7«0 

48.275 

18.945 

United  States  of  America 

1,109,000 

469,(KJ0 

Foreign  Slates 

267,990 

187.960 

Total 

1 $4,080,400 

$1,66:4,615 

'fhe  total  value  of  exports  in  1852-3,  amounted  to  $2,846,917. 
In  1851,  the  value  of  foreign  iiiiports  amounted  to  $4  295.400. 
The  number  of  foreign  arrivals  in  1850  was  1081  sailing  ve.s- 
sels,  (tons.  111.204.)  and  113  steamers,  (tons,  65,400;)  and 
the  clearances  for  foreign  ports,  952  sailing  vessels,  (tons, 
84.218.)  and  110  steamers,  (tons.  76.861.)  The  total  number 
of  foreign  ariivals  fir  1^51  was  116i4  vessels,  with  an  aggre- 
gate burden  of  176.802  tons.  Among  the  exports  of  1851 
were  included — dried  fish.  191.802  quintals:  mackerel.  96.650 
barrels;  herrings.  43.559  barrels:  alewives.  4227  barrels; 
.salmon.  340  tierces  and  6412  barrels:  pre.«erved  fish.  238 
boxes;  smoked  herrings.  32.34  boxes:  pickled  cod.  78  bar- 
rels; and  oil.  34.13  casks  and  36.028  gallf.ns.  The  following 
is  tbe  value  of  a few’  of  tbe  leading  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  18.50.  viz.:  whe.at  Hour.  $224,050;  wheat.  $23,935; 
rye  Hour.  ,$77.440 : corn  meal.  .$93,660;  corn.  $21,406:  beef 
and  pork,  $36,170;  bread  and  bi.scuit,  $25,505;  tobacco, 
.$76,785:  cotton  manufactures,  $54,630;  cordage,  $1 7.0^5; 
and  hardware.  $30.420.  'I'here  are  ow’ued  here  about  100 
large  square-ri  rgial  vessels,  as  many  schooners,  and  a host  ul 
small  ci-aft.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  snuff,  le.athcr, 
paper,  and  .soap:  also  breweries,  distilleries.  Pop.  iu  1844, 
22.000;  in  1846.  23,.500;  and  in  1852.  26.000. 

HALIF.A.X.  a post-office  of  Panola  co..  Mi.s.sis.sippi. 

H.ALIF.A.X.  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Tenne.s.see. 

HALIF.A.X.  a post-village  in  AVil.son  co..  'I’enne.ssee. 

HALIFAX  BAY.  of  North-east  Au.stralia.  in  lat.  19°  S., 
Ion.  147°  E..  is  between  Rockingham  and  Cleveland  Bays, 
45  miles  in  width,  and  contains  Palm  Islands. 

1 1 A LI  F A X Cl ) U R T- 11 0 U S E,  V i i gi  u ia.  See  Banister. 

II.ALMxlN.  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Flint. 

IIAL'KIRK.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Caithness. 

H.ALL.  hdll.  a town  Germany,  in  Wiirtemberg.  on  the 
the  Kocher,  -35  miles  N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.,  including 
suburbs,  6489.  It  was  formerly  a free  imperial  city,  en- 
chased by  walls,  and  has  7 churches,  a fine  town-hall,  a 
richly-endowed  college,  a mint,  hospital,  tw’o  pul  lie  libra- 
ries. and.  next  to  Ulm.  the  greatest  number  of  sugar  refi- 
neries in  the  kingdom.  It  has  also  some  soap  and  other 
factories,  and  a large  trade  in  oxen.  hogs,  and  salt  from  the 
neighboring  spring.s,  which  yield  90.000  hundreds-weight  of 
salt  annually.  On  an  adjacent  hill  is  the  old  castle  of  Cone- 
burg.  now  used  as  an  invalid  hospital. 

H.ALL,  Nikdkr,  nee'der  hdll.  a town  of  Germany,  in  AYlir- 
temberg.  W.of  Ingelfingen.  on  the  Kocher,  with  salt  springs. 

HALL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  'Tyrol,  on  the  Inn.  6 
miles  E.  of  Innspruck.  Pop. 4969,  chieHy  employed  in  salt- 
mines, whence  280,000  hundred.s-weight  of  salt  are  annually 
produced.  It  has  a mint,  a gymnasium,  and  a ladies  semi- 
nary. with  cotton  and  linen  factories. 

li.ALL.  a market-town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Austria,  19 
miles  S.  of  Lintz.  with  a castle.  Pop.  849. 

H.ALL.  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an  area 
of  540  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Chattahoochee 
River,  partly  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Chestatee  River, 
and  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Oconee  Kiver.  The 
county  is  remarkably  rich  in  minerals.  More  than  a mil- 
lion dollars’  worth  of  gold  has  been  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  this  county.  Several  diamonds  have  been  found 
here,  one  of  which  was  sold  for  $200.  (White’s  Slutidics.) 
Silver,  lead.  rub,es,  emeralds,  and  amethysts  are  also 
found.  Organized  in  1818.  Capital,  Gainesville.  Pop 
9366,  of  whom  8105  were  free,  and  1261  slaves. 

HALL,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

li.ALL,  a post-office  of  Appling  co.,  Georgia. 

HALL,  a post-office  of  Hopkins  co.,  Kentucky. 

HALL,  a fi  wnship  in  Dubois  c?  , Indiana.  Pop.  1703. 

HALL,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Illinois. 
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HALL,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Missouri. 

HAL  LA.  a coiisiderai)le  town  of  Sinde,  in  Ilindos- 

tan,  Hb  miles  N.W.  of  Hyderabad,  with  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  caps  and  superior  earthenwares,  and  a Mohamme- 
dan shrine,  greatly  frequented.  Pop.  variously  estimated 
from  ‘2()00  to  10,000. 

IIAL'LADALE,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Sutherland, 
after  a rapid  N.  course  of  about  20  miles,  Mis  into  the  North 
Sea  at  the  Bay  of  the  Tor  of  Bighouse. 

HAL'LAM,  KIRK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

HALLAM,  NETIPER.a  townshipof  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding.  Pop.  7275. 

H AL'LAMSHIR  E,  a district  of  England,  co.  of  York.  AYest 
Riding,  composed  of  the  two  extensive  parishes  of  Sheffield 
and  Ecclesfield.  Though  Sheffield  and  its  vicinity  are 
densely  populated,  much  of  this  district  preserves  its  an- 
cient forest  and  moorland  character,  and  affords  good 
grouse-shooting. 

HALLAM,  UP^PER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding.  Pop.  1401. 

Il.ALLAM.  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

IIALLAXDS-WAEDERO,  hdl'Uuds-^.Vdeh-roe,  a .small 
Island  of  Sweden,  in  the  Cattegat,  opposite  the  town  of  To- 
reko.  Lat.  bii°  2C/  N.,  Ion.  12°  30'  E. 

II A LMiA'l’ON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Leicester,  7 miles  X.N.E.of  Market-IIarborough.  Pop.  700. 

IIALLAU.  hdPlOw.  (OuER,  o'ber.  and  Enter,  odn'ter,)  two 
nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  8 
miles  W.  of  Schaffhausen.  Pop.  Ober-IIallau,  762;  Uuter- 
Hallau.  2161. 

HALLAW.\KA,  Alabama.  See  IIaeawak.v. 

HALLE,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Hal. 

HALLE.  hdPleh.  a city  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Saale. 
and  at  the  junction  of  railways  to  Magdeburg,  Leipsic,  and 
Weimar,  20  miles  X.W.  of  Leipsic.  Pop.  41.507.  Mean  tem- 
perature of  year.  47°.7 : winter.  31°.5;  summer,  63°.5  Fah- 
renheit. It  is  old.  ill  built,  enclosed  by  walls,  and  divided 
into  several  quarters,  each  with  its  own  magistracy.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  Gothic  Church  of  St.  Mary;  the 
Church  of  Maurice,  an  edifice  of  the  twelfth  cent  ury : the  Red 
'lower”  in  the  market-p  ace.  256  feet  in  height ; the  Univer- 
sity buildings;  and  outside  of  the  walls,  eastward,  a monu- 
ment to  the  Germans  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Its 
University,  fiunded  in  lt'94.  and  long  famous  for  theology, 
had  united  to  it.  in  1815.  that  of  Wittenberg,  and  possesses 
a library  of  64.000  volumes,  various  mu.seums.  an  anatomi- 
cal theatre,  chemical  laboratory,  botanic  gai-den,  and  obser- 
vatory; it  had.  in  1844.  721  students.  Franke’s  Institute, 
in  the  suburb  of  Glaucha.  is  another  educational  establish- 
ment of  repute;  and  here  are  many  private  schools,  three 
hospitals.  <te.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  castle  of  .Mo- 
rit'/.burg  now  serves  for  a Calvinistic  church.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  of  hardwares  and  starch,  but  woollen 
fabrics,  gloves.  &c.  are  also  made  hei-e:  and  near  the  city 
ai-e  salt  sjtrings.  yielding  from  225. OUO  to  .300.000  hundreds- 
weight  of  salt  annually.  Halle  is  the  seat  of  the  mining 
board  for  the  provinces  between  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  The 
workmen  engaged  in  the  salt-works  are  called  Hal  lofi-en. 
(sing.  Hallor.)  aiid  are  a peculiar  race,  distinguished  by 
their  physiognomy,  costume,  and  customs,  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  the  abniiginal  inhabitants.  'They  enjoy 
many  privileges  and  immunities.  Hoffmann.  Michaelis. 
and  Ilaudel  were  born  here.  On  the  18th  of  October,  1806. 
the  French  gained  signal  advantages  here  over  the 
Prussians. 

H .\LLE.  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  29  miles  S.M'.  of 
Minden.  Pop.  1460. 

H.\LLEIX,  hdPline.  a town  of  Upper  Austria.  9 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Falzburg.  on  the  8al/.a.  Pop.  in  1815.  5600.  chiefiy 
employed  in  mines,  yielding  300,000  hundreds-weight  of  .salt 
annually;  also  in  pin  making. 

H.ALLEXBERG.  hdPlen-b^Ro'.  a town  of  Pru.s.sia,  West- 
phalia. 32  miles  S.E.  of  Arnsberg,  on  the  frontier  of  Ilesse- 
Cassel.  Pop.  1560. 

H.\  LLEXCGUR'r.  hdl'lftN’o'kooR/.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Somme.  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Abbeville.  Pop. 1739. 

II.\L'LKTT'S  CGA'E,  or  .\ST0GtIA.  a village  of  Queen’s 
CO..  Xew  York,  on  the  East  Liver,  6 miles  N.X.E.  of  New 
York.  It  has  several  churches. 

11  .\  I/LKTTSVI LLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  La  A'acca  co.. 
Texa.s.  on  the  left  bank  of  La  Vacca  River.  95  miles  S.E.  of 
Austin  City.  It  is  situated  in  a fa-tile,  cotton-planting  di.s- 
trict.  whi  ii  is  well  supplied  with  water.  In  1852.  the  .seat 
of  justi  e was  removed  by  popular  vote  from  Petersburg  to 
this  town. 

H .\LI/G.\RTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

H.\  LLIG  .'IX.  hdPle-ghen.  The.  an  island  group  of  Den- 
mark. off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Sleswick.  'I'hc  chief  islands  are 
the  Hooge.  about  3 miles  long,  and  2 miles  broad ; Langenes 
and  Xordmarsch.  faming  one  island  about  6 miles  long,  by 
1 mile  broad:  Grbde,  aliout  2 miles  long,  but  very  narrow; 
and  Oland  or  Giland.  Pop.  650. 

H A IDLING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

HAL'LIXGBURY,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
EaMX.. 
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HALLINGBURY",  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  cu 
Essex. 

HALLTNGDAL,  hdFling-dd-l',  a valley  of  Norway,  about 
80  miles  N.W.  of  Christiania.  In  its  upper  parts  it  is  formed, 
on  one  side,  by  the  Halling-skarven  and  Halling-jdkalen 
Hills,  respectively  5900  feet  and  6017  feet  high. 

IIAL'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HALGjIWELL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
3 miles  VV'.N.W.  of  Bolton.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  nueient 
mansion  of  Smithells. 

HAI2LOCA,  a district  and  post-office  in  Muscogee  co., 
Georgia. 

HAL'LOUGIITON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

HAL'LOW.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M’orcester. 

HALHjOAV’ELL.  a post-village  and  township  of  Kennebec 
CO.,  Maine,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  and  on  the  Kennebec 
and  Portland  Railroad.  58  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Portland,  and  2 
miles  S.  of  Augusta.  The  village  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on  an  acclivity,  commanding  a 
fine  prospect,  and  Inia  several  handsome  streets.  It  contains 
a city  hall,  7 churches,  3 banks,  1 new.spaper  office,  about 
50  stores,  a large  cotton  factory  propelled  by  steam,  and 
2 factories  for  making  oil-cloth  cari)ets,  besides  manj' other 
establishments.  Vessels  drawing  9 feet  of  water  come  to  its 
wharves.  It  has  consideralde  shipi»ing,  chiefiy  engaged  in 
the  coast  trade,  and  stiipbuililing  is  carried  on  here.  A fine 
quality  of  granite,  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  is  exported  in 
large  quantities.  Poj).  of  the  village,  2435. 

H.ALLOWELL  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Kennebec 
CO..  Maine. 

II.ALL'SA’S  CREEK,  a post-officeof  Nodaway  co.,  Mi.s.sourL 

HALL’S  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Houston  co.,  'Te-xas. 

IIALLS'BOROUGH.  a village  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Virginia, 
17  miles  S.W.  of  Hichmond. 

HALLS^BOROUGIl,  a post-office  of  Powhattan  co.,  Virf 
giiiia. 

HALL’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  and  station  of  Ontario 
co..  New  Y'ork,  on  the  Canandaigua  and  Elmira  Railroad, 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Canandaigua,  and  about  ISO  miles  W.  of 
Albany. 

HALL’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana. 

HALL’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Harford  co.,  Ma- 
ryland. 

HALL’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  North 
Carolina. 

HALL’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co.,  Tennessee 

HALL’S  ISL.YND.  one  of  the  Gilbert  group,  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  0°  53'  N..  Ion.  173°  E.,  about  9 miles 
long  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  6 miles  broad. 

HALL’S  ISLANDS.  British  North  America,  are  at  the  AY. 
entrance  of  Frobisher  Strait,  in  lat.  63°  N.,  Ion.  65  \V. 

HALL’S  LAX'DIXG.  a .small  village  of  Putnam  co.,  .Illi- 
nois, on  the  Illinois  River,  below  Hennepin.  Grain  and 
other  articles  are  shipped  at  this  place,  to  the  amount  of 
about  .|1 50.060  a year. 

HALL’S  MILLS,  a village  of  Albany  co..  New  York,  31 
miles  S.W.  of  Albany. 

11. ALL’S  .MILLS,  a small  village  of  Jackson  co.,  Illinois. 

ILALL’S  PORT,  a post-office  of  .Alleghany  co..  New  York. 

HALL’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co..  Delaware. 

HALL’S  STREAM  forms  a part  of  the  boundary  between 
New  Hampshire  and  Canada,  and  falls  into  the  Connecticut 
River. 

HALLSTADT.  HALLSTATT.haiFstdtt,  or  IIALAZESTAT, 
h,^'ldt-s,i-st3tt',  a market-town  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Hallstadt,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Radstadt. 
Pop. 1030. 

H.ALLSTADT,  a village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Main,  3 miles 
N.AV.of  Bamber'g.  Pop.  1627. 

HALLSTADT  or  IIALLST.ATT.  hilPsatt.  a lake  of  Upper 
Austria,  is  about  6 miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
less  than  2 miles,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  wild  and  gloomy 
character  of  its  scenery. 

H.ALL’S  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

H.ALLS/YILLE.  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  New 
Y'ork.  about  60  miles  W.N.AY.  of  .Albany. 

HALLSA’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Duplin  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. on  tioshen  Creek,  97  miles  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

H.ALLSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Chester  district.  South 
Carolina. 

II.ALIjSA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  .Alabama. 

HALLSVILLE.  a po.st-village  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio,  12  miles 
N.E.  of  Chillicothe. 

HALLSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Missouri. 

H.ALIVT'OW.N.  a pest-village  of  Jeffer.son  co.,  VirgiiOa. 

H.ALLUIX,  hll'Li'Lxo',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Nord.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lys,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lille 
Pop.  in  1852.  5108. 

H.ALLUM.  hiPlQm,  or  HALLUX,  h^PlQn,  a village  of  th^ 
Netherlands,  province  of  Friesland,  7 miles  N.  of  Leeuwar 
den.  Pop.  2300. 

HALLWYL.  hilPwil,  or  H.ALLAYEIL,  h^lPwIIe,  LAKE 
OF.  in  Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau  is  an  expansion  of  the 
river  Aa.  5 miles  in  length,  by  1 mile  in  breadth.  The 
castle  and  village  of  Hallwyl  are  near  its  N.  extremltj 
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HAl/IiYSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land. 6 niilcjs  W.N.VV.  of  Itothlmry.  According  to  IJede.  :5()00 
persons  wsro  baptised  here  on  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Northuniherland. 

IIALMAIIEKA,  an  island.  See  Gilolo. 

IIALMI,  hdEuiee,  a market-town  of  I'^ast  Hungary,  co.  of 
Ugocs,  10  miles  S.  of  Nagy-Sziilliis.  l*op.  IHk). 

HALMSTAD,  h^lm'stdd.  a maritime  Imn  of  Sweden,  having 
W.  the  Cattegat.  Area.  1900  S(iuare  miles.  Pop.  105,7'i6. 

HALMSTAD,  a seaport  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a laen, 
on  Laliolm  Day,  an  arm  of  Cattegat,  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Go- 
thenburg. Pop.  1853. 

HALS,  hdls,  a market-town  of  Denmark,  province  of 
Jutland,  15  miles  E.  of  Aalborg,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Lyui- 
fiord.  Pop.  600,  mostly  fishers. 

IIAL^SALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 
HALSBKUCKE,  (Ilalsbriicke,)  hdl.s'brtik.  a village  of  Ger- 
many, in  Saxony,  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Dresden.  Pop.  1204. 

HALSDOKF,  hdls/dor.f.  a village  of  Germany,  in  Ilesse- 
Cassel,  37  miles  S.W.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  724. 

HALSE,  halts,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 
IIAL'SELLVILLE,  a post-office  of  Chester  district.  South 
Carolina. 

H.CLtSEY,  a district  in  De  Kalb  co.,  Georgia.  Pop.  588. 
rl.A.LSEY  VAI/LEY,  a post-office  of  Tioga  co..  New  York. 
HALSIIAM,  hdPsham,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Hiding. 

H AL'STEAD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Essex,  on  the  Colne,  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chelmsford.  It  has 
a church,  containing  several  ancient  monuments;  a hand- 
some gramm;u-  school,  founded  by  Lady  Ramsay  in  1594; 
other  charities,  a house  of  correction,  union  work-house, 
and  some  manufactures  of  silks,  velvets,  satins,  and  straw 
plait.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1851,  5658. 

II.iLSTEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 
HALSTEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 
IIALSTEHEN,  hdls'ffi-ren,  a village  of  Holland.  North 
Brabant,  about  2 miles  N.  of  Dergen-op-Zoom.  Pop.  538. 
H.\.I7ST0CK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 
II.iiySTOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent.  , 

ir.4LST0M\  LOW.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 
H.\LT'CLIFFE.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland, 
miles  N..\.E.  of  Keswick.  I’op.  567. 

HALTE,  h^Pteh,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Hanover,  on 
the  left  baTik  of  the  Ems,  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Leer,  with  a cus- 
tom house  for  the  circle  of  Leer. 

HALTERN,  hiPteru,  a tosvu  of  Prussia,  AVestphalia,  25 
miles  S.W.  of  .Alunster.  on  the  Lippe.  Pop.  1940. 

HA  LTGIAM-ON-D.\IN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
H.ALTl.NGEN,  hdPting-en,  a village  of  Baden,  on  the 
confines  of  Switzerland,  important  as  the  S.  terminus  of  the 
Duke  of  Baden’s  Railway;  distant  from  Baden,  96  miles. 

HALTON,  a chapelry  and  small  market-town  of  England, 
co.  of  Chester.  3 miles  N.N  E.of  Frodsham.  Pop.  1397.  It  has 
a court-house,  and  ruins  of  a castle,  erected  at  the  Conquest. 
H.AI/rGN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

' MPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 
ilAL'TON,  a county  of  Canada  AA'est,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
^rea.  362  square  miles.  P.  18..322.  Capital,  Wellington  Square. 
HALTON,  E.vst,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
HALTON,  AVkst.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

H .\  LH’ON  HOLE'G  ATE.  par  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
II ALTOA'HISTLE,  a mar  ket-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Northumberland,  with  a station  on  the  Newcastle  arrd 
Carlisle  Railway.  34  miles  AV.  of  Newcastle.  In  the  vicinity 
is  Feathers  onehaugh  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  AA’allace  family. 
II  .A  IZA’ ERG  ATE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 
llAL'AVELL.  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 
II.ALYS.  See  Kizil-irmak. 

HAM.  IiAno,  (anc.  Hnnumf)  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Somme,  in  a mar  shy  plain,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Somme,  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  P6ronne.  Its  old  fortre.ss 
is  used  as  a state  prison.  In  1836.  the  ministei-s  of  Charles 
X..  and  afterwards  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  were  confined  in 
its  citadel.  Pop.  in  1852.  2.375. 

HAAl.  hc^m.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  7 
miles  S.S.AA’.  of  Charleroi.  Pop.  1883. 

11. AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

11  AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

H.AM,  Ea.st.  a par  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

HA.AI.  AA’k.st,  a parish  of  England,  on  the  Lea,  4^  miles 
E.N.E.  of  London.  It  has  ruins  of  an  abbey,  founded 
!u  1135. 

11. AM.  Hioh,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 
HAMADA.N.  hii-m.i-dlnA  (anc.  E’c/wrtAinrr.)  a city  of  Persia, 

fi-ovirrre  of  Ir  ik- A.jeinee.  crifrital  of  a district.  165  miles  S.AV. 

eheran  Lat.  .’4°  56'  N..  lott.  48°  32'  E.  Pop.  variously  esti- 
4ji:»ted  at  from  25.660  to  40  060.  It  occupies  a large  surface 
on  sloping  gr-outtd.  and  is  interspei-.sed  with  gardens,  but  is 
meanl5  Imilt.  arid  partly  in  r-uiits.  Near  the  great  mosqiie 
is  an  edifice  cont.-tirring  the  toirrb  of  Avicenna,  resorted  to 
by  numerous  pilgrims,  besiries  several  other  mosriues.  ba- 
zaars, baths,  caravanserais,  an  Armenian  church,  and  a 
synagogue.  Some  carpet  and  silk  weaving  ami  tanning  are 
here  carr  ied  on,  and  the  city  has  a large  trade  iu  leather, 


and  is  an  entrepfit  for  the  commerce  between  Bagdad  and 
the  modern  capitals  of  I’ersia. 

HA.AI  AH.  hi'md.  or  II  A.M  .MAH.  ham'ma.(anc.  Epiphani'a, 
and  the  Jfam,itli  of  Scripture,  a city  of  Syria,  jtash  ilic  and 
110  miles  N.E.  of  Datrtascus.  on  tire  Orotrtes.  herv  cr'os.sed  by 
4 bridges.  Pop.  44  006,  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  pr-etty  wel. 
built,  and  defended.  The  jrrini  ipal  .structur  es  are  the  gover 
nor's  palace,  mosrjues.  baths,  ba/.aars.  aitd  some  curiouF 
hydr-aulic  works.  It  has  rtranufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen  fabrics,  gold  arrd  silver  thread,  itr  which  i+  h.as  an 
active  trade  with  Aleirj'O.  and  other  towns  on  the  great 
route  between  Asia  and  Afr  ica. 

H.A.AI.A.NLU,  ha-mat)-lo(/,  a village  of  Asia  Minor,  An.ato 
lia.  near  the  S.  shore  of  the  Lake  Alx  olmiia.  25  utiles  AA’.S.W 
Muhalitch.  and  having  the  r emains  of  an  unascertained  city 
of  antiiiuity. 

H.A.Al BACH.  hdin'li^K,  a village  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  3 
miles  S.AV'.  of  Neustadt.  Pop.  2665.  Here  was  tire  castle  ot 
Kastarrienburg,  built  by  the  Empei’or  Henry  11..  but  de 
stioyed  in  the  ’‘peasant’s  war;”  on  its  site  a fruitless  I'eve 
lutionary  moveniertt  was  made.  May  27,  lt'32. 

HAM  BACH,  a village  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  circle  of  Uppei 
Palatirrate,  on  the  A ils,  7 miles  .N.  of  Amberg. 

H.AM  BACH,  a village  of  Rhenish  Bavaria.  Oldenburg,  dis- 
trict of  Birkeiifeld.  with  some  ntineral  sptittgs. 

H.A.AIBANTOTTE,  him-bdn-tot'tA,  a bay  and  small  se.aprrrt 
town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Ceylon,  in  lat.  6°  8'  N.,  Ion.  81°  lu'  E. 
It  has  some  trade  in  bay  salt. 

H.AM  RATO.  A.siento  d’.  See  Amrato. 

H A AI BAUGH'S,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  A'irginia. 

HAMBERS,  hSiM'baiR',  a village  of  France,  department, 
and  9 miles  S.  of  .Alayetrtre.  Pop.  1837. 

H.A.Al  BIE  or  H.AAIBYE.  hdM'bee',  a town  of  I'rance.  de- 
partmeirt  of  .Alanche,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Coutauces.  Pop.  iu 
1852.  336‘2. 

H.AAI'BLE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

H.AMBLEDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

ILA.AIBLED.IN,  a par  ish  of  Englartd,  co.  of  Ilant.s. 

H.AMBLEDGN.  a parish  of  Englartd,  co.  of  Surrey. 

H.AM'BLETON,  a parish  of  Ettglattd,  co.  of  Rutlarrd. 

H.A.Al BL ETON,  a towtrship  of  Englartd.  co.  of  York,  AVest 
Riding.  4^  miles  AV.S.AV.  of  Selby.  Pop.  667. 

H A.AI'BLIN,  a townshiir  itr  Brown  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1627. 

HAMBOURG.  See  11  amruru. 

HA.M'BROOK,  a htuirlet  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester.  6 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Bristol.  Pop.  607. 

HA.AIBURG.  ham'burg,  (Ger.  pron.  haniGiooRG;  Fr.  //hni- 
bourg,  hdw'booR';  L.  Hambur'yum.)  a fautous  city  of  Ger- 
matty,  capital  of  a republic  of  the  same  ttame.  and  the 
greatest  commercial  port  on  the  corrtinent  of  Europe  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  battk  of  the  Elbe,  about  70  utiles  front  its 
mouth.  Lat.  53°  32'  51"  N.,  Ion.  9°  58'  33"  E.  Pop.  in  1860, 
17 5,683.  Mean  temperature  of  year,  48°;  wiirter.  3_°  7';  sitm- 
mer.  63°’7  Fahrenheit.  It  is  about  4 ntiles  in  circutrtfer- 
ence,  enclosed  by  planted  walks  on  the  site  of  its  former  for- 
tifications, and  intersected  by  canals  and  branches  of  the 
Alster  River.  Most  of  its  old  streets  are  narrow,  dark,  and 
dirty,  and  the  houses  of  brick,  old-fishi med.  and  iil-built 
'I’he  banks  of  the  Inner  Alster,  a lake  within  the  city,  form 
the  favorite  place  of  resort  for  the  inhabitants,  and  at  cer- 
tain times  the  water  here  is  covered  with  pleasure-b  ats. 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  churches  of  the  live  parishes, 
among  which,  especial  notice  is  due  to  that  of  St.  Michael, 
with  a steeple  456  feet  in  height,  a fine  altar-piece,  large  or- 
gan. crypt.  &c..  and  capable  of  holding  6666  pei-sons ; the  Ex- 
change. 'i'own-hall. General  Infirmary,  for  between  4660  and 
5660  patients,  new  Orphan  Asylum.  Senate  House,  founded  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Bank.  Eimbeck-house.  AVork-house, 
Pri.son,  Arsenal,  and  two  theatres,  (one  of  the  latter  among 
the  largest  in  Germany.)  and  the  German,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish chapels.  'The  institutions  include  the  .lohanneum  and 
another  college,  a public  city  library  with  180.660  volumes, 
numerous  other  libraries,  museums,  academies,  an  obser- 
vatory, botanic  garden,  learned  and  other  societies.  &c. 
The  manufactories  comprise  100  sugar  refineries,  tar.  tobacco, 
and  sailcloth  ftActories.  breweries,  distilleries,  tai,  neries,  cot- 
ton printing  and  dyeing  works,  anchor  and  iron  forge.s,  and 
many  manufactures  of  less  magnitude. 

'file  commerce  of  Hamburg  is  greatly  facilitated  hy 
extensive  means  of  communication  both  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  with  the  interior.  By  the  Elbe,  vessels  drawing 
18  feet  can  ascend  at  high  water,  and  either  deliver  theh 
cargoes  directly  in  the  warehou.ses,  which  line  the  bank,  or 
send  them  by  lighters  into  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  By 
the  same  means,  also,  a free  and  uninterrupted  communica- 
tion is  given  to  the  interior,  and  greatly  extended  by  means 
of  canals,  which  branch  off  to  the  Baltic,  or  penetrate  into 
the  basin  of  the  Oder,  and  through  it  into  that  of  the  A'is- 
tula.  Railways  connect  Hamburg  with  Rendsburgand  Kiel, 
Schwerin  and  Rostock,  and  with  Berlin  and  all  East  and 
South  Germany.  A great  drawback  to  the  trade  is  the  want 
of  a sufficient  harbor,  or  rather  of  any  thing  that  can  be 
called  a harbor,  the  vessels  being  obliged  to  lie  in  the  river 
within  a space  railed  off  from  the  fair-way,  and  protected 
from  the  current  by  means  of  piles.  The  commerce  em 
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» races  every  article  bought  or  sold  in  Germany.  The  im- 
ports consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  in- 
digo, dye-woods,  wine,  spii-its,  spices,  hides,  fish,  coals,  Bri- 
tisli  manufactured  goods.  <ii;c. ; and  the  exports  of  grain, 
gjeds.  butter,  wool,  salt  provisions,  cattle,  bark,  .spelter,  rag.s, 
German  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  llheuish  wines. 
The  annexed  t;ible  shows  the  commerce  for  1852  and  1853: — 


Countries. 

1852. 

1853. 

Import.s. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

• Unitpil  Kiiigiliini. 
Kerliii ,\i  Uiiiii- 

$43,(XiH,789 

*18,445,962 

*49,896.696 

*j1,7I0,650 

i)Uig  Kail  way.. 

21.271.017 

30,889.211 

27,474,968 

31,638,363 

Altoiia 

14.8j8.fi54 

12,843,031 

15,2t7,.V;S 

16,063,145 

Hailiurg 

Opper  aud  Lower 

9,813,797 

8,397,858 

10.011.000 

7,592.875 

Kllie 

7.079,6’! 

9,637,3.54 

8,542,138 

9.093.322 

Liitpec 

Sleiwiiokand  Hol- 

1,828,675 

4,851,374 

2,612,809 

7,347.956 

stein 

59S.lfi+ 

3,938,656 

1.789,504 

3,8fi0,'.76 

I’liiied  Slale.s.... 
West  Coast  of 

2,544,594 

2,304,g28 

3,067,446 

3,076,755 

America 

928.950 

3,9 ’8,414 

1.349.902 

3,964.247 

Brazil 

4,061.494 

2,5,53.700 

5.310.222 

2,798.824 

Other  countries.. 

31.188,706 

.33,407,524 

31,053,593 

39,8.6,696 

Total 

*137,210,011 

*131,197.312 

*156,35.5,856 

*146,974,119 

Hamburg  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. by  Charlemagne;  early  in  the  thirteenlh  century  it 
joined  laibeck  in  the  formation  of  the  Hanse  League. 
Under  the  French  from  1810  to  ISld,  it  was  capital  of  the 
department  of  B aiiches  de  FLlbe.  The  Church  of  St.  I’eter’s, 
founded  in  the  14th  century,  and  many  of  the  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  were  destroyed  by  the  great  confiagration 
which  commenced  on  the  5th  of  May,  1842,  and  burned  fil 
streets,  and  120  passages  and  courts,  and  left  houseless 
10.995  of  the  population.  8ince  that  time,  a great  portion 
of  the  town  has  been  rebuilt  accoiding  to  a regular  plan. 

The  territory  < f Hamburg  has  an  area  of  about  151  square 
miles.  It  consists  of  several  detached  portions,  but  the 
more  important  and  central  part,  including  that  on  which 
the  town  stands,  is  enclosed  by  Denmark  on  all  sides  except 
the  S.  and  8.1V..  where  its  boundary  is  the  Kibe;  it  compre- 
hends. likewise,  the  bailiwick  of  Bergedorf  and  the  little 
territory  of  N'ierlande,  16  miles  from  Hamburg,  the  sove- 
reignty of  both  of  which  it  enjoys,  in  common  with  Lubeck; 
several  islands,  a small  space  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kibe, 
opjiosite  the  town  ; and.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kibe,  the  baili- 
wick of  llit/.el  iittel.  in  which  is  the  harbor  of  Cuxhaven. 
Asa  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  it  has  a full 
vote  in  the  jilerium.  and  shares  a vote,  in  the  minor  diet, 
with  the  other  free  towns,  Frankfoi't.  Lulieck.  and  Bremen. 
Its  constitution  is  a curious,  and  not  very  intelligible  com- 
bination of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  principles.  Very 
important  modifications  were  pioposed  in  1848.  and  apv>a- 
rently  sanctioned,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  been  yet  carried 
into  full  effect.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion is.  that  the  executive  power  is  lodged  in  a .senate  or 
Bath,  and  the  legislative  power,  with  a general  control  of 
the  administiatiou  in  the  body  of  the  burghers,  repre.sented 
b.  three  colleges.  The  debt  of  Hamburg,  in  1852.  was 
$2.’5.19k.1()4:  the  receipts.  $2.95:1.97:3;  and  the  expenditure. 
$2,9:30.018.  Bo]i.  of  the  town  and  suburbs  iu  1860,  175,683; 
of  the  whole  territory.  229,911. 

IIAM'BUItG.  a post-village  of  New  London  co.,  Connecti- 
cut. 14  miles  \V.  by  N.  of  New  London. 

ll.V.M  I3U  KG,  a post-township  of  Krie  co..  New  York,  on 
Lake  Krie.  8 miles  8.  of  Butfalo.  intersected  by  the  Buffalo 
and  State  Line  Kailroad.  1 1 contains  several  villages.  Bop. 
in  1840.  27.10;  in  1850.  5219.  in  18  0.  2991. 

HAMBURG,  a manufacturing  post-village  of  Su.ssex  co.. 
New  .lersey.  13  miles  N.K.  of  Newton.  It  has  1 church,  1 
academ  V.  3 stores,  I tavern.  2 iron  furnaces,  and  2 grist-mills, 

H.AMBURG.  a post-borough  of  Windsor  township.  Berks 
CO.,  Beiin.sylvania.  on  the  left  bank  of  Schuylkill  River,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountain  15  miles  al  ove  Reading  and 
III  the  Reading  Railroad  and  Schuylkill  Canal.  Bop.  1:3:34. 

HA^IRURG.  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Bennsyl vania,  on 
Shenang  i Creek.  10  miles  .\.W.  of  Mercer. 

HAMBURG,  a small  village  ()f  Union  co..  Bennsylvani.a. 

H.AMBURG.  a post-ollice  of  Shenandoah  co..  VirLnnia. 

H VMBURG.  a thriving  post-village  if  I'ldgefield  district, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Savantiah  River,  op- 
posite the  citv  of  Augusta,  at  the  W.  termitnis  of  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad.  l:!i)  miles  W.  hy  N.  of  Charle.ston.  A 
bridge  connects  it  with  Augusta.  It  contains  a bank  and  a 
newspaper  office.  Flee  pop.  404. 

HAM15URG.  a posUvillage  of  .Mticon  co.,  Georgia.  80  miles 
S.W.  of  Millegeville. 

H AMBURG,  a post-office  of  Madison  co..  Florida. 

HAMBURG,  a post  village  of  Berry  co..  .Alabama,  about 
ro  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Montgomery,  lias  about  loo  iohatiitants. 

ll.A'IBURG.  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  .Mississipfd. 

H.AMBURG.  a post  office  of  Calcasieu  parish.  l.iOuiNiana. 

H.A'IBURG.  a post-office  of  Van  /andt  co..  Texas 

HAMBURG,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  Tennessee. 


IIAAIBURG,  a post-office  of  Breble  co.,  Ohio. 

HAMBURG,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Living- 
ston CO.,  Michigan.  Bop.  9.53. 

IIA.MBU  RG.  a village  of  Clarke  co.,  Indiana,  about  8 miles 
N.  hy  K.  of  New  Albany. 

HAMBURG,  a po.st-village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  88  miles  S.AV.  of  Springfield.  It  has  a 
steamboat  lauding  and  numerous  stores.  Bonulation  in 
1860,  649. 

HAMBURG,  a post-office  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Missouri. 

HAMBURG  ON  THK  LAKE,  a po.st-village  of  Krie  co., 
New  York,  on  Lake  Krie  about  10  miles  S.  of  Buffalo. 

H.A.MBYFl,  a town  i f France.  See  Hambie. 

IIA.M,  DEN,  d&n  h^m,  a village  of  ID  Hand,  province  of 
Overyssel,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Deventer.  Bi  p.  748. 

HA.M'DEN,  a po.st-township  in  New  Haven  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, 6 miles  NK  of  New  Haven,  intersected  by  the  New  Haven 
and  .Northampton  Canal  Railroad.  It  has  manufactures  of 
carriages,  castings,  cotton  goods,  &c.  Bop.  2725. 

ilA.MDEN,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Dela- 
ware co.,  New  York,  4 nr  5 miles  S.  hy  W.  of  Delhi.  Bop.  1851. 

HAM,  EAST.  See  Ham. 

ll.AMELN.  hd'meln.  a town  of  Hanover,  principality  of 
Kalenberg.  25  miles  S.W.  of  Hanover,  on  the  Weser.  Bop. 
6191.  mostly  employed  in  navigation  and  the  salmon  fishing. 
It  was  formerly  firtified.  and  is  still  defended  by  F’ort 
George,  a citadel  on  the  opposite  or  W.  bank  of  the  river. 
A large  sluice  was  constructed  here  by  George  11.,  in  17:34, 
by  which  a good  harbor  was  formed,  and  the  town  still  has 
an  active  trade. 

IIAMELN,  a village  of  Hanover,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Ilildes- 
heim.  Bop.  1930. 

HAMMER,  a township  in  Highland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1012. 

HAMER,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Wisconsin. 

II  AM/ERINGHA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

IIA.MER’S  CORNERS,  a village  of  Sandusky  co.,  Ohio,  b 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Fremont. 

HAM/ERSVILLE,  a p(..st-village  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  33 
miles  in  a direct  line  K.S.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

^ HA.MtERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

HAMGaRA'I  LLE.  a village  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

IIAM  HIGH.  See  Ham. 

IIAAII,  a city  and  province  of  Toorkistan.  See  Kh/mil. 

II AM/] ETON,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  burgh, 
market-town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark,  on  the 
Clyde,  here  crossed  by  a fine  bridge  of  5 arches,  and  on  the 
great  London  road  to  Glasgow.  10|  miles  S.E.  of  that  city, 
i’op.  of  town,  in  1851,  9551.  It  is  well  built,  has  2 churches, 
a good  grammar  school,  2 poors’  hosjiitals.  a subsciiption 
library,  mechanics’  institution,  trades’  ball,  3 branch 
banks,  jail,  and  large  cavalry  barracks.  But  its  chief  object 
of  attraction  is  the  magnificent  Ducal  Palace  of  the  house 
of  Hamilton:  this  has  a noble  Grecian  front.  264  feet  in 
length,  and  a superb  interior,  containing  the  large.st  and 
choicest  collection  of  paintings  and  marbles  in  Scotland. 
'J'he  park  is  al.^o  considered,  for  scenery  and  extent,  the 
finest  in  North  Britain.  AVilhin  it  are  the  castle  of  Chatel- 
herault.  another  residence  of  the  Hamiltons,  named  after 
their  ancient  F'rench  ducal  title,  and  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  Cadzow  Castle,  their  original  fiunily  seat.  It  stands  on  a 
lofty  rock,  washed  hy  the  Avon,  and  surrounded  by  a cha.se 
covered  with  some  of  the  largest  oaks  in  Britain,  among 
which  the  famous  aboriginal  breed  of  wild  cattle  still  feed, 
llainilton  has  been  the  principal  .seat  of  imitation  cambric 
weaving  since  the  introduction  of  cotton  manufactures  into 
Scotland.  About  1260  looms  are  employed,  and  the  finest 
thread  is  woven.  Manufactures  of  lace,  black  silk  vi-ils, 
check  shirts,  and  hempen  fabrics,  are  also  flourishing.  'Jhe 
burgh  unites  with  Airdrie,  F’alkirk.  i.anark,  and  Linlith- 
gow. in  sei:ding  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
gives  the  title  ( f duke  to  the  premier  peer  of  Scotland,  re- 
presentative both  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Hamilton,  (ori- 
ginally English.)  and  of  the  male  line  ot  the  Douglas.  Owing 
moreover,  to  the  marriage  of  the  first  Lord  Hamilton  with 
the  daughter  of  .lames  11..  a.d.  1474.  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  the  present  line  of  Brunswick,  the  house  of  llamiltou  will 
succeed  to  the  Scottish  crown. 

HAMMLTON.  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Ne^v  York,  has 
an  area  of  about  1711  siiuare  miles.  It  is  drained  hy  the 
head  waters  of  Backet,  Hudson,  Sacondaga.  and  Black 
Rivers.  A large  portion  of  lliis  county  is  still  unsettled  and 
covered  with  wood.  The  surface  is  elevated,  and  in  some 
parts  mountainous.  '1  he  soil  is  generally  poor.  This  com  tj 
.ibounds  in  iron  ore  of  excellent  quality.  Organized  in 
1838.  having  betm  formed  fr  mi  a part  of  Montgomery 
eounty.  and  named  (as  well  as  most  of  those  whieh  folb  w) 
in  honor  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Capital,  Lake  Pleasant.  I’op.  '30  24. 

HAMILTON,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Florida,  border- 
ing on  Georgia,  has  an  area  of  703  square  miles.  It  is  in 
tersected  by  the  Alapaha  I«iver.  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S 
bv  the  Suwanee.  and  on  the  AV.  hy  the  A\  ilhlaotx  chee 
River.  Capital,  Jasper.  Bop,  4154,  of  whom  2757  were  free 
uinl  1:397  sla\e8. 

HAMILTON,  a couuty  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Tennessee^ 
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bordering  on  Georgia:  area  estimated  at  380  square  miles. 
It  i.s  intersected  by  the  Tennessee  iliver.  (navigable  by 
Steamboats.)  The  surface  i.s  diversified  by  high  ridges  con- 
nected with  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Tlie  soil  is  mostly 
fertile.  Stone  coal  and  iron  ore  are  abundant.  The  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga  llailroad  terminates  in  this  county, 
and  connects  with  the  AVestern  and  Atlantic  Railroad  of 
Geoigia.  Capital,  Ilariison.  i'op.  of  whom  11,839 

were  free. 

HAMILTON,  a county  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Ohio,  bordering  on  In’iana,  and  on  the  Ohio  River,  which 
separates  it  from  Kentucky,  contains  390  sciuare  miles.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  Rivers,  and 
also  drained  by  Whitewater  River  and  by  Mill  Creek.  The 
surface  is  generally  rolling.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and 
highly  cultivated.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  potatoes, 
and  butter  are  the  staples,  lii  1S50  this  county  produced 
the  greatest  quantity  of  potatoes  raised  in  any  county  in  tiie 
state.  The  grape  vine  i.s  extensively  cultivated  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Ohio  River,  and  a large  portion  of  the  county  is 
occupied  by  gardens  and  ori-hards  for  the  su])ply  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati markets.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Miami  Canal,  and 
by  numerous  railro.-uis,  for  a particular  account  of  which, 
see  CiNC’iNN.VTi.  Hamilton  is  the  most  populous  county  in 
the  state.  Capital,  Cincinnati.  Pop.  210,410. 

HA.MILTON,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Indiana, 
contains  410  ,s(juare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  White 
Itiver.  and  by  Cicero,  Ruck,  and  Lagle  Creeks.  The  surface 
is  partly  level  and  partly  undulating,  and  the  .soil  is  uni- 
formly fertile.  The  railroad  from  Indianapolis  to  I’eru 
passes  througli  it.  Organized  iu  1823.  Capital,  Noblesville. 
Pop.  17,310. 

HAMILTON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  S.ba  scjuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Skillett  Fork 
of  Little.  Wabash  River,  and  the  North  Fork  of  Saline  Creek. 
The  county  consists  partly  of  prairie  and  partly  of  timbered 
land.  Capital.  .McLeansborough.  Pop.  9915. 

HAMILTON,  a post-township  of  Essex  co..  Massachusett.s. 
bordering  on  the  Ipswich  River,  and  intersected  by  the 
Eastern  Railroad,  22  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Boston.  Incorporated 
in  1793.  Poj).  789. 

HA.MILTON,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township  of 
Mailisou  CO.,  New'  York,  about  28  miles  S.W'.  of  Utica.  The 
village  contains  5 churches,  a Union  school-house, an  acade- 
my, a bank,  1 new'spajter  ottice,  abotit  21)  stores,  and  is  the 
seat  of  .Madi.son  University,  an  institution  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Baptists,  founded  in  1820.  In  1803  it  had  9 ino- 
fessons,  8u  students,  and  9000  volumes  in  its  lihrary.  Con- 
nected w'ith  it  is  a grammar  school.  Population  of  the 
tow  nship  iu  1800,  2295. 

HA.MILTON,  a township  in  Atlantic  co..  New  Jersey,  in- 
tersected by  the  Great  Egg  Harlior  River,  and  containing 
May’s  Lomling,  tlie  county-seat,  and  a village  on  Great  Egg 
Harbor  River,  u quarter  of  a mile  above  May  s Landing. 
Pol)  1945. 

HAMILTON,  a township  in  Mercer  co.,  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  3773. 

11  .\ .M 1 L'i'ON,  a township  in  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1435. 

HAMILTON,  a township  iu  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1529. 

HA.MILTON,  a township  iu  McKean  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Po)i.  103. 

II.U.MILTON,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

IIAMILTO.N,  a township  iu  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2114. 

II.UAIILTON.  a post-village  of  Loudon  co.,  Virginia,  about 
157  miles  N.  of  Richmond. 

H.U.MILTON.  a thriving  post-village  of  Martin  co.,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Roanoke  River,  about  100 
miles  E.  of  Raleigh,  and  at  the  he.ad  of  navigation  for  large 
vessels.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  cypress  lumber. 

H.\M1LT0.\,  a post-village,  capital  of  Harris  co..  Georgia. 
22  miles  N.  of  Columbus.  It  is  situated  in  a hilly  re.ion. 
It  cotitiiins  a court-house,  2 academies,  2 chui'ches,  and 
about  .500  inhabitants. 

11  .\.M  I LTil  X,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Slissi.ssippi,  is 
situated  about  1 mile  E.  of  the  Tombigbee  River,  and  12 
miles  S.  of  .Vbeideen. 

H VMl  LTJN.  a post-office  of  Washita  parish.  Louisiana. 

H.V.MI  LT.IN,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co..  Texas,  on  the 
Sabine  River,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Shelbyville.  Cotton  is 
ship[)ed  here  in  steamboats. 

H.\ MILTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. on  the  Ohio  River.  48  miles  below  Cincinnati,  con- 
tains about  3 )0  inhabitants. 

ll.U'IILTO.N,  a city,  capital  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Miami  Canal,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Miami  River.  20  miles 
N.  of  Cincinnati,  and  90  miles  W'.S.W'.  of  Columbus.  It  is 
connected  by  railroads  with  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  and  is 
the  terminus  of  another  line,  extending  to  Richmottd.  In 
Indiana.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rich  and  populous  district, 
iin(i  has  many  elements  of  prospeiity,  especially  as  a manu- 
facturing town,  A few  years  since,  a hydraulic  canal  was 
completed  hei  e,  by  which  a fall  of  28  feet  has  been  secured. 


furnishing  a water-power  equal  to  160  pair  of  «tODe8.  In 
1804,  tbei  e were  in  operation  here  4 Honring-mills,  a manu- 
factory of  reaping-machines,  1 woollen  liictory,  3 papi-r- 
mills,  2 iron  tbundries.  and  1 planing-mill,  besirles  other 
machinery.  The  city  contains,  besides  the  county  buihlings, 
11  churches,  1 mitiomil  bank,  and  1 other  bank.  Three  news- 
papers are  issued  here.  I’revions  to  1853. when  thecity  charter 
w;is  gninted,  Hamilton  included  only  that  portion  on  '’he 
E.  sideot  the  .Miami,  that  on  the  W.  containing  a populaJon 
of  about  2500,  having  a sejauate  organization  under  the 
name  of  Rossville.  I’oj).  7223. 

IlA.MIIiTON,  a township  in  Franklin  co.  Ohio.  Pop.  1735. 

HAMILTON,  a township  in  Jackson  co.,  Ohio.  Poj).  923. 

II.AMILTO.N,  a town.-hip  in  Warren  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 2338. 

HA  MILTON,  a post-township  iu  the  S.  part  of  Van  Buren 
CO.,  Micbigiin.  J*op.  785. 

HAMIIH'ON,  a village  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
plank-road  from  Lafayette  to  Frankfort,  54  miles  N.W.  of 
Indianaiiolis. 

1 1 AM  I IjTON,  a township  in  Delaware  co.,  Indiana.  P.  851. 

ll.\.Ml  LTO.N,ii  township  in  Jacksoirco.,  Indiana.  I*.  1455. 

IIA.MILTU.N,  a post-village  of  .''teuben  co , Indiana,  on 
Fish  Creek,  about  30  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

II  A.Ml  LTON,  a township  in  Sullivan  co.,  Indiana.  P.  2089. 

HA.MILTO.N,  a township  in  Lee  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  355. 

HAAIILTO.N,  a i)ost-village  in  .Mahaska  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Des  .Moines  Liver,  75  miles  S.W.  by  W'.  of  Iowa  City. 

IM  M I LTO.N,  a small  vilbige  of  Ozaukee  co.,  W isconsin. 

H.\M1LT0N.  a post-town,  capital  of  Butte  co.,  in  the  N. 
part  of  Calif  irnia.  is  situated  on  Feather  River,  about  60 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Sacramento,  and  on  the 
road  from  Siicramento  City  to  Shasta,  140  miles  N.N.E.  of 
San  Francisco.  Pop.  699, 

HA.MILTON,  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  Canada  W'est, 
caj)ital  of  the  united  counties  of  W'entworth  and  Halton.  i.s 
situated  at  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay,  formed  by  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  228  miles  E.N.E.  of  Detroit,  about  376 
miles  (direct  di.stance)  W.S.W'  of  Montreal,  and  70  mile? 
N.W'.  of  Buffalo.  It  is  built  on  an  acclivity  extending  back 
from  the  bay  to  the  ba.se  of  a mountain,  which  rises  in  the 
reiir  of  the  town  to  a considerable  eminence,  affording  from 
its  summit  a beautiful  and  varied  prospect.  The  streets, 
for  the  most  part,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  those  ex- 
tending back  from  the  bay  having  a direction  nearly  ,\.  anJ 
S.  King  street,  the  principal  thoroughfare,  runs  E.  and  W’. 
throughout  the  entire  lireadth  of  the  town.  Nea)'  the  centre 
of  the  street  is  a large  open  space,  and  a little  N.  is  .Market 
Sciuare.  on  which  stands  a spin  ious  building,  occupied  in 
the  lower  part  as  a market,  while  its  upper  stories  are  ap- 
propi  iated  to  the  various  purposes  ( f the  city  government. 
Court  Hou.se  ^(luare.  an  area  containing  the  county  build- 
ings. lies  between  King  street  arid  the  mountain.  A re- 
markable im])rovement  has  of  late  years  been  effected  in 
the  character  of  the  buildings  of  Hamilton,  much  of  the 
material  used  in  their  construction  beifig  freestone  and 
limestone  supplied  from  the  ciuarries  in  the  rear  of  the 
town,  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible  'file  banks  and  many 
of  the  churches  and  stores  are  hand.some  structures.  The 
Bank  of  British  North  .America  is  particularly  admired.  A 
new  stone  building  has  recentlv  been  erected  for  the  post- 
office.  and  0)1  the  rising  ground  approaching  the  mountain 
are  many  elegant  residences,  most  of  them  faced  with  cut 
stotie.  In  IS.'il  the  city  contained  13  chui'che.s.  viz.  2 Epi.s- 
coptil,  1 Church  of  ycotland.  1 Free  Church.  1 United  Pres- 
byterian. 1 Weslevan  Methodist,  1 Canadian  W'esleyan.  1 
E))iscopal  Methodist.  1 Primitive  Methodist.  I New  Connec- 
tion Methodist.  1 Congregational.  1 Baptist,  1 Roman  Ca- 
tholic. and  a church  for  colored  people;  2 banks.  3 branch 
batiks.  2 .savings  institution.s.  5 life  assurance  companies  and 
agencies.  It)  insurance  agencies,  a mercantile  library  a.ssocia- 
tion.  with  260  members,  and  850  volumes  in  the  library,  a 
mechanics’  institute,  a reading-room,  and  8 academies  and 
seminaries.  Hamilton  is  the  seat  of  the  Great  We.stern 
Railway  Company,  ori'gii'ally  chartered  in  l!"34.  Its  stock 
is  divided  into  Oii.OO  > shares,  at  25/.  eaih.  In  January.  1851, 
the  city  was  lighted  with  gas.  Five  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here.  Hamilton  has  manufactures  of  various  kinds, 
the  machinery  for  which  is  all  moved  by  steam  power.  'The 
principal  oftliese.  in  1851.  were4  f mndries,  machine  shops, 
a ,saw-mill  and  planing  machine,  an  organ  factory,  grist 
mills  and  broom  factories.  Large  ([uantities  of  corn  brooms 
are  made  here  for  exportation:  the  material  used  is  chiefly 
olitained  from  Ohio.  Hamilton  posse.sses  superior  commer- 
ci.al  advantages,  being  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  lake, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  re- 
gions of  the  province.  Its  trade  was  greatly  facilitated  hv 
the  constructi  )n  of  the  Burlington  Bay  Canal  in  1823-4:  but 
the  crowning  triumph  to  the  commercial  prospeiity  of  the 
city,  was  the  completion  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
giving  ILimilton  readv  access  to  the  vast  and  fertile  region 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Lines  of  railway  are  also  iu  pra 
gross,  whi.  h.  when  completed,  will  open  communication 
with  Lake  Huron.  Montreal,  and  the  northern  inteiior  of 
the  oroviuce.  The  value  of  imports  in  1848  was  $941,380 
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in  1849,  $1,123,024;  In  1850,  $1,583,132;  and  in  1851, 
$2,198  300,  of  which  $1,525,620  was  from  the  United  States. 
Hamilton  is  an  electoral  district,  returniiifr  1 member  to 
the  Provisional  Parliament.  It  was  laid  out  in  1813.  In 
1836  the  population  was  2846;  in  1846,  6822;  in  1850,  10,248; 
in  1852.  14.112;  and  iu  1861, 19.o96 

HAMILTON  BAN,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

HA.MILTON  COLLEGE.  See  Clinton,  New  York. 

H.A.MILTON  CKOSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  McMinn  co., 
Tennessee. 

H A.M  I LTON  LANDING,  post-office,  Jackson  co.,Tenne.s.see. 

IIAMl  LTON’SCBEEK.po.st-office.  Davidson  co..  Tennessee. 

HAMILTON  SQUARE,  a post-office  of  Jlercer  co..  New 
Jersey. 

HA.MILTON  VILLAGE,  Pennsylvania,  a suburb  of  West 
Philadelphia,  1 mile  W.  of  the  Market  street  Bridge. 

H.\.M1LT0NV1  LLE.  See  Newton  H.^milton, 

H.\MINA,  a town  of  Finland.  See  Fkeueiukshamn. 

H.\.MINGOG.  a township  of  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan,  14 
miles  N.  of  Lampeter.  Pop.  886. 

HAM'LET,  a village  of  Woonsocket  township,  Providence 
CO..  Rhode  Island.  15  miles  N.  o^  •V'^vidence. 

H.4M'LET,  Chautan<iua  co.,  New  York.  See  Appenbix. 

H.\.MLIN,  a township  of  McKean  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  180. 

HAMLIN,  a post-office  of  Cabell  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

HA.MLIN  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Audubon  co..  Iowa. 

HAM'Ll.NTON.  a post-office  of  Wayne  co..  I’eiinsylvania. 

HAMM,  hdmm,  a town  of  Prussia.  Westi)halia.  22  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Arnsberg.  on  the  Lippe.  here  joined  by  the  .\hse. 
Pop.  in  1846,  6850.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  defetided  by  a 
fort,  and  has  a college,  and  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics 
and  leather,  bleaching-works.  and  an  active  ti'ade  in  hams. 
It  communicates  by  railways  with  Paderborn  and  Cologne. 
It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanse  towns. 

HAM.M,  a village  of  Germany,  territory,  and  2 miles  E.  of 
Hamburg. 

HAMMAII,  a city  of  Syria.  See  Hamah. 

HAMMAH  I)E  CARES,  EL,  i\  him'mdh  dA  kdffiAs.  (anc. 
Aqu(v  Tacipilun(P.)i\  town  of  North  Africa,  dominion  of  Tunis, 
18  miles  W.of  Gabes,  and  famous  for  baths,  whence  its  name. 

HAM  MAM.  hdm-mdrn',  ("a  bath,”)  the  name  of  numerous 
places  in  Africa  and  Turkey. 

11  A.MM.\M-A1DA,  hdm-mdmEPd^,  a village  of  Anatolia,  4 
miles  W.  of  Yerma. 

H.V.MMA.MAT,  h3m-mA-m;lt',  is  a station  of  Egvpt.  on  the 
route  between  Kosseir  and  Keneh,  with  well-buildings 
lately  repaired  by  an  English  company. 

HAM.M AM-EL-BERDAAII.  hAm-mam'-?l  biVdd'.  (“pack- 
saddle-bath:”  anc.  Aiiuce  Ttbilitanaf  a village  of  Algeria, 
province,  and  45  miles  E.N.E.  of  ConstaTitine.  on  the  route 
from  Bona,  in  a rocky  region,  with  baths  of  a temperature 
of  from  84°  to  86°  Fahrenheit,  and  vestiges  of  Roman  build- 
ings. from  which  its  fort  has  been  constructed. 

HA.MMAM-EL-ELM.\,  hdm-uiAm'-M-^d'md.  a province  of 
Titteri.  63  miles  S.  of  Algiers. 

H A.MM  A.M-EL-FARAOUN.  hAm-mam'-cM-fI-r3-oon'.  (“  Pha- 
raoh's baths,”)  a seaport  town  of  .Arabia  Petrea,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Suez.  80  miles  S.S.  E.  of  Suez. 

HAMMA.MET,  h3nYma-nuM'.  or  HAMAMET.  a seaport 
town  of  North  Africa,  dominion,  and  42  miles  S.E.  of 'runis. 
on  the  Gulf  of  llammainet.  a bay  of  the  Great  Syrtis.  Pop. 
80t)0.(?)  It  has  an  active  trade  with  Tunis  in  corn,  w(jo1, 
and  oil.  Its  roadstead  has  a safe  anchor.age. 

TI.AM.M  AM-LEF,  h3m-m3m'-lAf.  (anc.  Aqttce  CoLV/rr>,)  a town 
and  baths  of  the  dominion,  and  20  miles  S.E.  of  Tunis. 

1 1 A.M M AM-M  ESK  UT I A . hilm-mdm'-m^s-koo'te-a.  ( • the  en- 
chanted baths,”)  in  Algeria,  province,  ami  ^IS  miles  E.  of 
Constantine,  near  the  Sebus  River,  the  hot  sj)rings  here 
having  formed  .some  curious  petrifactions,  whence  their 
name.  Traces  of  Roman  edilices  are  here  discoverable. 

H.VMME,  hAm'meh.  a village  of  BeUium.  province  of 
East  Flandens,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Scheldt.  19  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Ghent.  I’op.  8472,  employed  in  navigation,  rope-making, 
and  trading  in  hemp. 

HAMMELBURG.  h3m'mpl-b6dRo',  a town  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Saale.  23  miles  N.of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  2630. 

H.A.MMER,  hinPmer,  a village  of  Norway,  stiff,  and  7 
miles  N.IO.  of  Bergen,  with  2780  inhabitants.  It  was  for- 
merly a bishop'.s  see.  but  was  ruined  by  the  Swedes  in  1561. 

H.AMMER,  a village  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland,  N.E.  of 
Aalborg. 

H.AMMER,  hdm'mgr.  a village  of  Pi  ussian  Silesia,  with  a 
itation  on  the  railway  between  Kosel  and  Ratibor. 

H.A.MMERFEST,  him'mer-fSst'.  the  northernmost  town 
of  Europe,  in  Norway,  province  of  Finmark,  on  the  (Jual-oe. 
(whale  island.)  of  which  it  is  the  chief  port.  60  miles  S.NV.  of 
the  North  Cape.  Lat.  70°  40'  7"  N..  Ion.  2;>°35'-13"  E.  Pop. 
800.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  and  painted  externally:  com- 
munication between  its  quarters  is  ke])t  up  by  boats:  its 
haibor  is  defended  by  a (ort.  In  summer  the  heat  is  some- 
times ojipressive.  ami  throughout  the  winter  tin  tempera- 
ture is  mild  enough  for  the  fishery  to  be  carried  ' n.  The 
oxpurls  comprise  stockfish,  whale,  seal,  and  shark  oil,  skins, 
8»6 


walrus  hi<lps  and  teeth,  copper,  and  featLvrs.  Its  trad'"  is 
mostly  with  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  In  1842, 195  ve.ssels, 
aggregate  burden  15.999  tons,  entered  the  port,  with  cargoes 
to  the  value  of  68.729L:  and  185  vessels,  burden  15,514  tons, 
cleared,  with  cargoes  valued  at  72,4ooL 

H.A.MMEROE,  (llaminei be.)  hdm'mer-b'eh,  a peninsular 
parish  of  Norway,  bailiwick  of  Nordland,  on  the  West  Fiord. 
Lat.  68°  10'  N.  “Pop.  1932. 

HAM'M ERS5IITH.  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Middlesex,  on  the  'lhames.  here  crossed  by  a magnificent 
suspension  bridge,  (erected  in  1827  at  a cost  of  80.060?..)  4 
miles  W.  of  London.  Pop.  13,453,  many  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  market  gardens.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but  is 
clean,  Avell  paved  and  lighted.  It  has  many  handsome 
hou.ses,  a church  built  in  1631,  a school  endowed  by  Bishop 
Latimer,  annual  revenue  about  800?.,  and  a royal  cathedral 
chapel,  with  ladies’  school  and  nunnery,  established  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  has  always  maintained  a 
high  repute. 

Il.AMM  El!  STEIN,  hdnPmer-stine',  a tow'n  of  West  Prussia, 
circle  of  .‘^chlochau.  Pon  1920. 

HA.M'IMERWICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

H.AMrilOCK.  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

H.AMM()(('K  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Georgia. 

HAM'MONAS^SET  RIVER,  in  the  S.  part  of  Connecticut, 
after  forming  the  boundary  between  New  Haven  and  Middle- 
sex counties,  falls  into  Long  Island  Sound. 

ILAMGMON'D.  a post-village  and  toAvnship  forming  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  about  20  miles  S.W.  of  Ogdensburg.  It  is  in- 
cluded within  the  collection  district  of  Oswegatchie,  and 
contains  the  villages  of  Hammond  Corners,  Oak  Point,  and 
Chippewa  Bay.  The  latter,  a small  settlement  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  of  the  .same  name,  on  the. St.  Lawrence  River, 
forms  an  important  port  for  the  export  of  iron  from  Rossie, 
and  lumber  and  produce  from  the  surrounding  district  A 
steam  saw  mill  was  erecteu  here  in  1844.  Oak  Point  (wdiich 
see)  is  situated  on  the  river,  3 or  4 miles  N.  of  Chippewa 
Bay.  Pop.  1968. 

11  AM.MONI).  a township  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1823. 

HAMMOND  CORNERS,  a village  near  the  centre  of  Ham- 
mond towuiship,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  New  York,  about  20  miles 
S.W.  of  Ogdensburg. 

HAMMOND  ISLANDS,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Solomon 
group,  are  in  lat.  8°  40'  S.,  Ion.  157°  20'  E. 

HAM'MONDSJIURG,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa. 

HAMLMONDSPORT,  a post-village  of  Urbanna township, 
Steuben  co..  New  York,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Crooked  Lake, 
6 miles  N.E.  of  Bath.  It  contains  several  churches,  and  12 
or  15  stores  and  warehouses.  During  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion, a steamboat  plies  daily  between  Ilammonsport  and 
Penn  Yan,  at  the  N.N.E.  extremity.  Pop.  estimated  at  800. 

11. AMMON  D’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Anson  co..  North 
Carolina. 

HA.M'MONDSA’TLLE.  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio, 

H.AMMONDVILLE,  a post-office  of  Hart  co.,  Kentucky. 

11  AlPMON'TON,  a village  of  Atlantic  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Philadeljihia. 

H.AMCMOON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

H.AMON'r.  h3'mbN«',  a small  town  of  Belgian  Limbourg,  7 
miles  N.W.  of  Br5e.  Pop.  992. 

HAMOON.  hcl'moon^  (anc.  Ah-ia  PaH-ux,)  a large  morass 
or  lake  of  East  Persia,  or  West  Afghanistan,  between  lat. 
30°  50'  and  31°  5 4'  N.,  and  Ion.  61°  8'  and  62°  10'  E.  Length 
from  N.E.  tf)  S.W.,  about  70  miles;  breadth,  from  15  to  20 
miles.  It  receives  the  Helmund,  Furrah-Rood.  and  other 
rivers:  and  while  the  Caspian.  Aral,  and  other  inland  seas 
of  Asia  are  decreasing  in  extent,  this  lake  is  said  to  be  on 
the  increase.  Its  E.  part  is  shallow,  and  covered  with  reed.s. 
Here  is  an  island,  on  which  is  the  F'ort  Rustum.  or  Koh-i- 
Kwajeh.  The  water  is  .salt,  and  the  banks  are  fringed  by 
forests  of  tamarisks.  Lake  Zurrah,  or  Zirreh,  to  the  S.E., 
is  now  nearly  dry. 

H.AM'ORTON,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

HAAIPDEN,  a county  in  the  S.W'.  central  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  an  area  of  about  670  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Connecticut  River,  and  is  drained  chietly  by 
Westfield  and  Chicopee  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  winch 
furnish  abundant  water-j>ower.  The  surface  is  uneven,  s-oU 
in  some  parts  mountainous.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
The  Connecticut  River  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats  to 
Springfield.  The  Canal  Railroad  from  Northampton  to 
Granby,  and  the  railroads  connecting  Boston  with  Albany, 
and  Hartford  with  Bellows  Fall.s,  traverse  this  county, 
which  is  also  partly  intersected  by  the  railroad  connecting 
New  London  and  Palmer.  Organized  in  1812.  having  pre- 
viously formed  part  of  Hampshire  county,  and  named  in 
honor  of  John  Hampden,  the  celebrated  English  patriot. 
Capital,  Springfield,  Pop.  57,366. 

IIA.MPDEN,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Miiine,  6 
miles  S.W.  of  Bangor,  on  the  W.  side  of  Penobscot  Kiver. 
Pop.  3085. 

HAMPDEN,  a township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Poj),  1229. 

HAMPDEN,  a post-office  of  Marengo  co.,  Aianama. 
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HAMPDEN,  R post-township  in  tlie  N.  part  of  Geauga  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  y02. 

IIAJII’DEN  or  HAMDEN,  a po.st-village  of  Vinton  co., 
Ohio,  on  tlie  .Mai  ielta  anil  Cincinnati  Pailroad  126  miles  E. 
of  Cincinnati.  It  has  several  hundred  inhabitanls. 

H.A.MPDKN,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Columbia 
CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  938. 

II  AM  PDEN  CORN  KR,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

HAMPDEN,  (hanPden.)GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Bucks,  7 miles  W.N.'W.  of  Cheshain.  The  ancient  manor 
hall  was  the  family  seat  and  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
John  Hampden. 

HAMPDEN,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Bucks. 

HAMPDEN  SIDNEY  COLLEGE,  a seminary  and  post- 
office  of  Prirce  Edward  co.,  Virginia,  about  68  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Richmonl.  The  college  was  founded  in  1783,  and  has  6 
instructors,  25  students,  and  8000  volumes  in  its  library. 

IIA-MPtNETT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

HAMPNETT.  WEST,  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

IIAMG’H ESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

HAMPSHIRE,  a county  of  England.  See  Hants. 

IlAMPtSHIRE,  a county  iu  the  W.  central  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  an  area  of  524  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Connecticut  River,  and  is  drained  by  the 
head  branches  of  the  Chickopee  and  Westfield  Rivers,  and 
other  smaller  streams,  which  afford  valuable  water-power. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  the  W.  part  mountainou.s. 
The  soil  i.s  generally  good,  and  on  the  Connecticut  River 
very  fertile.  The  Connecticut  River  is  navigable  for  small 
boats  through  this  county.  The  railroad  connecting  Hart- 
ford and  Bellows  Falls  traverses  the  county,  which  is  also 
partly  intersected  by  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton 
Railroad.  Organized  iu  1662,  and  named  from  Hampshire, 
a county  of  England.  Capital,  Northampton.  Pop.  37,823. 

HAMP.>HIRE,  a county  in  the  .8  .E.  of  West  Virginia,  bor- 
dering on  Maryland,  contains  850  .square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Cacapon  River,  and  by  the  N.  and  S. 
branches  of  the  Potomac.  The  surface  is  occupied  by  the 
valleys  and  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  chain.  The  county 
contains  extensive  beds  of  coal  and  iron  ore.  which  are 
easily  accessible  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The 
streams  afford  excellent  water-power.  Capital,  Romney. 
Pop.  13,913,  of  whom  12,700  were  tree,  and  1213  slaves. 

II.CMPSHIRE.  a po.st-office  of  Maury  co.,  Tennes.see. 

H.AMPSIIIRE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Kane  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  road  from  Chicago  to  Galena,  58  miles 
VV.N.W  of  the  former.  Pop.  1050. 

HAMPC'^ON.  a township  of  Van  Wert  co.,  Ohio. 

H.CMl’STE.AD,  a parish  and  village  of  England,  co.  of 
Middlesex.  4 miles  N.N.W.  of  London.  The  village,  which 
contains  many  elegant  and  fashionable  mansions,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a heath  of  aliout  280  acres,  commanding  very  fine 
views,  and  much  resorted  to  on  holidays  from  the  metro- 
polis. E.  of  the  town  is  a mineral  spring,  in  high  repute 
during  the  last  and  preceding  centuries,  at  which  time 
Hampstead  was  a fashionable  watering-place. 

lI.\Mi’STEAD,  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co.,  New 
Hampshire.  3U  miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  930. 

II.\MP8’l'EAD.  a post- village  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland,  56 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

IIAMPSTE.AD.  a post- village  of  King  George  co.,  Virginia, 
near  the  Potomac  River,  56  miles  N.N.E.  of  Richmond, 

Il.A.MPSTEAD.  EAST.  See  East  Hampstead. 

HAMPSTEAD  MARSHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Berks. 

H.VMPSTEAD  NORRIS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

HAMIVniW'AITE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

HAMPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex,  on 
the  Thames,  about  15  miles  W.S.VV'.  of  London,  and  2j  miles 
W.  of  Kingston.  Pop.  4711.  Here  are  many  noble  man- 
sions, the  chief  of  which  is  Hampton  Court,  a royal  palace 
on  the  ,N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  1 mile  from  the  vil- 
lage. It  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  two  of  the 
magnificent  quadrangles,  in  the  Tudor  style,  though  greatly 
altered,  still  remain,  containing  Wolsey’s  great  hall,  the 
chapel,  and  three  large  quadrangles,  of  Grecian  architecture, 
erected  f)r  William  111.,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  con- 
tains the  state-rooms,  in  which  are  some  rich  furniture  and 
tapestry;  a superb  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  historical 
portraits,  by  H dbein,  Vandyke,  Lely,  Kneller,  We.st,  and 
with  the  seven  celebrated  cartoons  of  Raffaelle.  The  palace 
fi  built  of  brick,  with  stone  decorations;  its  ceiling  painted 
by  Verrio.  The  garden  is  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  taste;  it 
ha.s  a very  fine  terrace,  some  good  .sculpture,  fountains,  vases, 
and  a grape-house,  containing  a vine  said  to  be  the  largest 
and  moat  produidive  in  Europe.  The  park.  5 miles  in  cir- 
cumference. is  well  stocked  with  deer.  This  palace  was  an 
occasional  royal  residence  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Georire  11. 

II.'VMP'TON,  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Con- 
cord. This  township  is  a ftivorite  summer  resort  for  its  fine 
oathing  and  picturesque  scenery.  Pop.  1230. 
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HAMPTON,  a post-township  of  Windham  co.,  Connecticut 
on  the  route  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  Airline  Railroad, 
35  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford.  It  has  some  manufactures 
of  carriages,  hardware,  woollen  goods,  Ac.  Pop.  936. 

HAMPTON,  a village  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York,  about  1)0 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany.  It  has  about  5U0  inhabitants. 

HAMPTON,  a post-towmship  of  Washington  co..  New 
York,  2i)  miles  N.E.  of  Sandy  Hill.  Pop.  876. 

HA.MPTON,  a village  of  Burlington  co.,  New  Jersey,  about 
30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Camden. 

HAMPTON,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania,  29 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

HAMPTON,  a borough,  capital  of  Elizabeth  City  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  left  bank  of  James  River,  about  2 miles  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  96  miles  S.E.  of 
Richmond.  The  part  of  the  estuary  of  James  River  situated 
between  this  town  and  Norfolk  is  called  Hampton  Itoads. 
Hampton  is  an  old  town  possessing  much  histoi-ic  interest, 
and  has  been  the  birthplace  of  several  distinguished  naval 
officers.  Its  present  importance  is  derived  principally  from 
its  proximity  to  Forts  Monroe  and  Calhoun.  The  fui-mer.  in 
addition  to  its  other  sources  of  expenditure,  has  lately  be- 
come one  of  the  most  fashionable  places  of  resort  in  the 
South.  The  beach  in  the  vii  inity  affords  excellent  1 athing 
ground,  and  is  thronged  during  the  summer  months  with 
the  wealthy  and  fashionable,  and  by  some  invalids,  as- 
sembled there  ftom  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  the  Southern 
States.  Fort  Monroe  is  2^  miles  from  Hampton.  The  town 
contains  4 churches,  several  hotels,  and  numerous  stores. 
Settled  in  17U5.  Pop.  1848. 

H.V.MPTON,  a post-office  of  Platte  co.,  Missouri. 

HAMPTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. It  was  laid  out  about  1851. 

HAMPTON,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Saginaw 
CO..  Michigan,  on  the  E.  side  of  Saginaw  River. 

HAMPTON,  a post-office  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana,  14 
miles  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

HAMPTO.N,  a post-village  of  Rock  Island  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Missis.sippi  River,  about  10  miles  aliove  Rock  Island. 

IIAMP'TO.V-in-AR/DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  War 
wick,  having  a station  oh  the  Midland  Railway,  at  its  juno 
tion  with  the  Derby.  9^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Birmingham. 

HAMP'TON  BISlPOP  S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Here- 
ford. 

IIAMP'TONBURG.  a post-township  of  Orange  co..  New 
York,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Goshen.  Pop.  1295. 

II.VMPTON  FALLS,  a po.st-township  of  Rockingham  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  on  the  Eastern 
Railroad.  51)  miles  S.S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  621, 

HAMPTON  GAY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

HAMl’TON,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVorcester. 

HAMI’TON,  IITtill.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

HAMl’TON,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex, 
on  the  English  Channel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon.  It  has 
a small  harbor,  and  is  much  frequented  for  .sea-bathing. 

HA.MFTON  LOV'ETT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IV oc- 
cester,  1 mile  N.N.W.  of  Droitwi.-h.  within  the  parli.amentary 
boundaries  of  which  it  is  enclosed. 

H.\Ml’M’ON-LU'CY,  or  BISHOP’S  HAMPTON,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

H.\M1NT0N  MAl^SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 

IIA5IPTON, NETHER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

H.VMPTON  POYLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

HAMPTON  ROADS,  a branch  or  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
at  the  mouth  of  James  River,  between  Hampton  and  Nor- 
folk, having  a depth  of  5,  6,  and  7 fathoms.  Fort  Monroe, 
on  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  Fort  Calhoun,  on  the  opposite 
side,  about  1 mile  distant,  lat.  17°  E.,  command  the  channel 
Light-houses  have  been  erected  at  various  points  ht're  to  as- 
sist vessels  in  entering  Hampton  Roads  and  Norfolk  Har- 
bor. and  a light  vessel  is  stationed  off  Willoughby's  Bank, 
having  a bell,  which  is  rung  in  foggy  weather. 

HAMPTON’S  MILLS,  a small  village  of  Laurens  co., 
Georgia. 

HAMP'TONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Yadkin  co..  North 
Carolina.  130  miles  tV.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

HAMPTON  WELCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

HAMPTON  WICK,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  IMiddle- 
sex.  on  the  Thames,  5 mile  N.  of  Kingston.  Pop.  1614. 

IIAM'SEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

IIAM'STALL-RIDOVARE,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of 
Stafford. 

HAMtSTERLEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

HAM'TRAMC',  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
163o. 

II.\.MVA,  hSm'vdh',  or  IIANOWA.  hS'noN’dh',  a village  of 
Hungary,  co.  ofGomor,  on  the  Sajo.  Pop.  1390. 

H AM-with-WATCH.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey, 
on  the  Thames.  11  miles  W.S.W.of  St  Paul’s.  London.  P''p. 
1391.  Here  is  Ilam  House,  erected  in  1610,  for  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  many  other  elegant  seats, 

HAM.  IVEST.  SeellvM. 

HAMtWORTIIY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

HAN,  hdn,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Namur,  in 
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Boutb  R'Xju'ifort,  aiid  near  which  is  a remarkable  cavern, 
th  oujih  which  the  Le»se  flows. 

IT.iN.  a market-town  of  Dalmatia,  circle  of  Spalatro,  on 
thv  ieft  band  of  the  Cettina,  N.E.  of  Sign. 

II  ViN'ANER’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Ar- 
kansas, 

HiNitU,  hd'nSw,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Iles.se-Cassel, 
on  the  Kinzig,  near  its  junction  with  the  Main,  86  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  including  suburbs,  15,2t',5.  It  con- 
sists of  an  old  and  a new  town,  the  latter  well  huilt,  and 
L i\'ing  a good  market-place,  4 Calvinistic  parish  chin  ches,  a 
Homan  Catholic  church,  a castle,  now  the  seat  of  the  Wettera- 
vian  Society  of  Natural  History,  a large  hospital,  hand.some 
theatre,  council-house,  college,  academy  of  arts,  <S:c„  manu- 
factures of  silk  stuffs,  ribbons,  cotton  fabrics,  camlets,  car- 
pets, leather,  gloves,  hosiery,  gold  and  silver  articles,  porce- 
lain, carriages,  &c.,  and  a considerable  trade  in  timber, 
barrels,  and  wine.  Near  it  are  the  mineral  spidngs  of  Wil- 
helmsiadt.  At  Ilanau,  the  French,  in  their  retreat  from 
Leipsic  totally  defeated  the  Bavarians,  0ctol>er,30,  181.3. 

I1,\.,\AU,  (Ilanau.)  hibidw.  a village  and  parish  of  Swit- 
zerland, canton,  and  about  18  miles  from  St.  Gall,  on  the 
Thur.  fop.  1953. 

II  ANGlUHY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

II  ANBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

II A N'ClIETTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  20  ndles  N.E.  of  Madison. 

H.\N^C0CK.  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Maine,  has  an 
area  of  about  1800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Penob.scot  River  and  Bay 
form  part  of  its  W.  border.  It  contains  numerous  lakes, 
and  small  streams,  which  afford  motive-power  to  a large 
number  of  grist  and  saw  mills.  Union  River  flows  nearly 
through  its  centre.  Hancock  county  comprises  a great 
number  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size, 
and  very  fenile.  It  has  a sea  coast  of  above  50  miles,  af- 
fording many  excellent  harbors.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Named 
(as  well  as  these  following)  in  honor  of  John  Hancock,  one  I 
of  the  fathers  of  American  independence,  and  first  President 
of  the  American  Congress.  Capital,  Ellsworth.  Pop.  37,757. 

HANCOCK,  a new  county,  forming  the  N.N.W.  extremity 
of  West  Virginia,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  on  the 
Ohio  River,  contains  about  100  square  miles.  The  Ohio 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.  and  W.,  sejiarating  it  from 
the  8tate  of  Ohio.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Stone  coal  and  fire- 
clay are  among  the  most  valuable  minerals  of  the  county. 
Formed  a few  years  ago  otit  of  the  N.  part  of  Brooke  county. 
Capital,  New  Cumberland.  Pop.  4445,  of  whom  4443  were 
free, 

HANCOCK,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Georgia, 
has  an  area  of  440  square  miles.  The  Oconee  River  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  W.,  the  North  Fork  of  the  Ogeechee  on 
the  N.E..  and  it  is  al.so  drained  by  Buffalo  Creek.  The  sur- 
face is  diversified,  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  primary 
and  tertiary  formations  passing  through  the  county.  The 
soil  in  the  N.  is  clayey;  in  the  S.  it  is  stindy,  and  covered 
with  a growth  of  pine.  The  county  contains  an  abundance 
of  granite,  and  a great  variety  of  rare  minerals  and  precious 
stones,  including  gold,  agate,  chalcedony,  opal,  kaolin,  zir- 
con, and  galena.  (White’s  Statistic.'^.)  Formed  in  1793.  Ca- 
pitiil,  tepartii.  Pop.  12,044,  of  whom  3907  were  tree,  and 
8137  slaves. 

H.ANtCOCK,  a former  co.,  in  the  N.  W.  of  Alabama.  Area, 
600  s(iuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Sipsey  Hiver,  and  by  its 
affluent.s,  Jones’s  and  Clifty  Creeks.  Pop.  1542,  of  whom 
14SU  were  free,  and  62  slaves.  Since  the  census  of  1850, 
this  county  has  been  letioceded  to  the  counties  from  which 
it  was  originally  organized. 

HANCOCK,  a county  forming  the  S.  extremity  of  Missi.s- 
sippi.  is  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Borgne,  and 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Pearl  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Louisiana.  Area,  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  Wolf  Hiver.  The  soil  is  thin  and  sterile.  Capital,  Shields-  j 
borough.  Pop.  3139,  of  whom  2282  were  free,  and  857 
slaves. 

H.VNCOCK,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  East  Tennessee, 
bordering  on  Virginia.  Area,  estimated  at  4S0  square  miles.  I 
It  is  intersected  by  Clinch  Hiver.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous. being  traversed  by  Powell's  Mount.  Iron  ore  is  thought 
'o  be  abundant  in  the  highlands.  Formed  about  the  year 
1848.  Ca|)ital,  Sueedsville.  Pop.  7020,  of  whom  6774  were 
free,  and  246  slaves. 

HANCGCK,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Kentucky,  lies 
on  the  Ohio  River,  which  forms  its  entire  N.  Iwundary,  .sepa- 
rating it  from  Indiana.  Area,  estimated  at  .500  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  Blackford  and  Panther  Creeks. 
The  river  bottoms  are  several  miles  wide,  and  very  ri<di ; 
the  ui»lands  are  undulating,  and  moderately  fertile.  Capi- 
tal, Haweoville.  Pop.  6213,  of  whom  5395  were  Ifee,  and 
818  slaves. 

HANCOCK,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Ohio, 
contains  about  536  S(iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Blanchard  Fork  of  the  .Auglaize  Hiver,  and  al.so  drained  by 
the  sources  of  Portage  Hiver,  and  by  Eagle  and  Ottowa 
Creeks.  The  soil  is  a rich  black  loam  of  limestone  forma- 
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tion.  Limestone  is  the  most  valuable  mineral  of  the  county 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Fremont  Lima  and  Union  Railroad, 
Caiiital,  Kindlay.  Pop.  22,886 

HA.NCOCK,  a county  iu  the  E.  central  part  of  Indiana, 
contains  312  square  mik-s,  It  is  drained  by  Blue  Hiver  and 
Sugar  Creek.  The  surface  is  generally  level ; the  w.oil  is  pro- 
ductive. It  is  traversed  by  the  Central  Railroad,  and  by  u 
plank-road.  Organized  in  1828.  Capital,  Greenfield.  Pop. 
12.^'n‘?. 

HANCOCK,  a county  in  the  extreme  W.  part  of  Illinois, 
hordering  on  Missouri  and  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  720  square 
miles.  The  Missis.^ippi  Hiver  forma  its  W.  boundary.  It  i:! 
al.so  drained  by  Crooked  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Illinois. 

The  surface  is  diversified  by  beautiful  prairies  and  tracts  of 
timber.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  much  improved. 

The  county  contains  large  quantities  of  stone  coal  and  lime- 
stone. Capital,  Carthage.  Pop.  29,061. 

H.ANCOCK.  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  about  5u0  square  miles.  It  is  principally  drained  by 
Boone  Hiver,  a branch  of  the  Des  Moines.  Boone  Lake,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  county,  is  the  source  of  the  river  of  same 
name.  Pop.  in  b''60,  179. 

HANCOCK,  a post-towmship  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  tit  the 
head  of  Frenchman’s  Bay,  75  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 
Pop.  923. 

HANCOCK,  a post-town.ship  of  Hillsborough  co..  New 
Hampshire.  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Concord.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Hancock  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.  Pop.  844. 

HANCOCK,  a post-township  of  Addison  co.,  Vermont,  30 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  448. 

H.ANCOCK,  a post-township  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massachu- 
setts. hordering  on  New,  York,  about  130  miles  E.  by  N.of 
Boston.  It  hits  some  manutactures  of  woollens,  satinets, 
and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  816. 

HANCOCK,  a post-township  forming  the  S.  extremity  of 
Delaware  co..  New  York,  contains  the  beautiful  and  flour- 
ishing village  of  Hancock,  formerly  Chehocton.  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  East  and  West  Branches  of  the  Delaware 
River,  where  the  former  is  crossed  hy  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad,  164  miles  from  New  York  City.  Pop.  of  the  i 
town.ship,  2862. 

HANCOCK,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Maryland, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  Hiver,  and  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal.  124  miles  W.N.W.  of  Baltimore.  It 
contains  several  churches. 

HANCOCK,  a village  of  Union  co,.  South  Carolina,  80 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

HANCOCK,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  co,,  Mississippi. 

HANCOCK,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana. 

HANCOCK’S  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Salem  co.,  New 
Jersey,  on  A How  ay’s  Creek.  5 miles  S.  of  Salem,  has  .about 
40  dwellings. 

HAN'DA,  an  isl.and  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Sutherland,  parish 
of  Edrachilis.  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a narrow  but 
navigable  sound.  Area,  about  1 square  mile. 

HANDAH,  hdn'ddh.  or  HANDAK,  hdn'ddy,  a town  of 
Nubia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  40  miles  S.E.  of  New 
Dongola.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a large  fortress. 

H AND'BOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Oxford. 

HAND'FOHD.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Staflord. 

HAND'I'OHTH,  a township  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Chester, 
with  a station  on  the  Manchester  Branch  of  the  London 
and  North-western  Hailw.ay,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Stockport. 

HAND'LEY.  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  ofChe.ster. 

HA.NDLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

HANDSCHUHSHEl.M.  hant/shoos-hime',  a village  of  Ger- 
many, grand  duchy  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  on  th« 
Main.  10  miles  S.  of  Mannheim.  Pop.  2143. 

HA.NDSOME  VIEW,  a post  office  of  Warren  co..  Iowa. 

HANDSnvOHTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  on 
the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Railway,  5 miles  S.E.  ol 
Wednesbury. 

HANDSWORTII,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

IIAN'DY,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Livingston 
CO..  Michi'i-an.  Pop.  931. 

H.ANDZAAME  or  HANDZAEME,  hand'za'meh,  a village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  AVest  Flanders,  Ifij  miles  S.W.  of 
Bruges.  Pop.  2646. 

H AN  ERA  U.  ha'neh-r6w',  a village  of  Denmark,  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  Holstein,  on  the  Eider,  with  the  remains  of  an 
old  castle,  which,  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  strongest 
bulwark  of  llulsteiu  towards  the  Ditmarsches.  Population 
2920. 

HAtNEYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

H.ANtFORD'S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Monroe  oo  , New 
York. 

HANG-CHOAV-FOO.  H.ANG-TCHOW-FOO.  hangVhdw'fotV, 
or  H.ANG-TCHEOU-FO' ),  htlng'che-oo'-foo'.  an  important 
city  of  China,  capital  of  the  province  of  Che  kiang.  on  the 
Tsien-tang-kiang.  20  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Hang-chow-foo 
Bay.  at  the  S.  terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal.  It  is  said  to 
be  very  populous,  well  bui't.  and  clean,  and  to  h.ive  a large 
citadel  and  garrison,  extensive  manufactures  of  silk,  and  a 
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fery  active  p:eneral  frade.  Tn  the  late  war.  the  British 
troops  were  prevented  from  advancing  upon  Ilang-chow  foo 
by  the  innavigable  rapidity  of  its  river. 

IIANGEST,  h6.\a'zhd/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Somme,  with  a station  on  the  railway  to  Boulogne,  7 miles 
miles  N.  of  Montdidier.  Bop.about  1000. 

HANGING  ROCK,  a post-village  of  Hampshire  co..  West 
Virginia,  28  miles  W.  of  V\  ineliester.  It  has  2 churches. 

HANGING  ROCK,  a post.-office  of  Kershaw  district.  South 
Carolina. 

HANGING  ROCK,  a thriving  postrvillage  of  Lawrence 
co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River,  140  miles  above  Citicinnati, 
and  llO  miles  S.  by  K.  of  Columbus.  It  is  the  depot  for  the 
product  of  .several  blast  furnaces,  and  has  a rolling  mill  and 
other  manufacturing  establishments.  Pop.  about  luuO. 

HANGLETON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

HANGOO  or  HANGU,  hdn-goot,  a small  town  of  Afghan- 
istan. 15  miles  W.  of  Kohat.  Pop.  about  1500. 

HANG-O-UDDE,  HANGO  UDDE,  hdng'go  oodMeh,  or 
IIA.NGOUD.  hdng-go-ood'.  a promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  S.W.  of  Ekenas.  with  a harbor  and  a 
custom-house.  Off  this  the  Swedes  were  defeated  by  the 
Russians.  July  27,  1714. 

HANG  Welly,  hdug'wSWee,  a village  of  Ceylon,  10  miles 
E.  of  Colombo. 

HANHIAM,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

HANGING  FI  ELD,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

H A.NI.NGFIELD,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Essex. 

11. VN I NGFIELD,  W EST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

II.VNK'EBTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilt.s. 

IIAN-KEOO  or  IIAN-KEOU,  hdu'kd-oo',  (“  Mouth  of  Com- 
merce,”) a large  city  of  China,  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  at  the 
mouth  of  oue  of  its  tributaries  near  Han  yang.  This  city 
forms,  with  Han-yang  and  Woo  chang,  (Ou-tchang  or  Oo- 
tchang,)  the  capital  of  Iloo-pe,  all  in  sight  of  each  other  and 
separated  only  by  the  ri\er,  one  of  the  greatest  commercial 
centres  in  the  world.  M.  Hue  estimates  their  united  pop. at 
8,UU0,0UU.  Lat.  about  N.,  Ion.  near  114°  E. 

HAN-KIANG,  hdn'ke  dtig',  a river  of  Chitia,  provinces  of 
Shen-see  and  Hoo-pe,  after  a tortuous  E.  coui.se,  estimated 
at  6U0  miles,  joins  the  Y’ang  tse-kiang  at  Han-yang. 

H.YN-KIANG,  a river  of  China,  in  Corea,  enters  the  sea 
on  its  S.  coast,  after  a S.  course,  of  about  20u  miles. 

HANKGN’S,  a station  in  Sullivan  co..  New  York,  on  the 
New  York  aaid  Erie  Railroad,  153  miles  tVem  New  York  City. 

IIANKIN,  hdn'kin',  a maritime  town  of  Corea,  in  Eastern 
Asia,  on  its  E.  coast.  Lat.  39°  35'  N'.,  Ion.  127°  35'  E. 

HANLAR,  h.dn-laR^,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Room- 
Elee.  sanjak  of  Gallipoli,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Ipsala. 

H.YNGiEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  Stafford,  on  the  Man- 
chesterand  Birmingham  Hail  way,  near  Newcastle.  Pop.86j9. 

HiVN  LeY  castle,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  VYorcester, 
near  Upton-on-Severn.  The  Malvern  Wells  are  in  this  parish. 

H ANtMEH,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Flint. 

HAN'NAirS  CHEEK,  of  North  Carolina,  flows  into  the 
Neuse  Hiver,  near  the  S.  border  of  .Johnson  county. 

HAN'NAHSTOWN  or  HANN  AHSBUHG,  a po.st-village  of 
Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Butler. 

H.Y.N'NAS,  a post-office  of  Sumner  co.,  Tennessee. 

H.ANNA’S  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  flows  into  the  White- 
water  Hiver,  in  Union  county. 

HANN'.Y’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio. 

IlANNATCIPlE,  a posUoffice  of  Stewart  co.,  Georgia. 

H.ANtNEGA.N,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co..  Alabama. 

HANN  EGAN,  a post-office  of  Hush  co..  Indiana. 

HANN  EGAN,  a small  village  of  Atchison  co.,  .Missouri, 

HANNEY,  EAST,  a towuship  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 
Pop.  185. 

H AN'tNEY,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks, 

HANNIAH.  See  L.\ncha.\g. 

HAN’tNIBAL,  a po.st-towuship  forming  the  S.W,  extremity 
of  Osweg'oeo..  New  York,2.''  miles  N .VV.  ot  S.\rac  use.  P.324tJ. 

UANNIBAI..  a flotirishing  city  of  Marion  <•<).,  .Missouri, 
on  the  .Mississippi  Hiver.  153  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  15 
miles  below  Muincy,  lllim'is.  It  is  advantageously  situated 
for  commerce,  and  is  ra|(iffly  increasing  in  population  and 
business.  Large  (juantities  of  hemp,  tobacco,  pork,  Ac., 
which  are  raised  in  the  vicinity,  are  shipped  at  this  point. 
The  adj.acent  county  is  very  productive,  and  rather  popu- 
lous. Coal  and  carboniferous  limestone,  an  excellent  ma- 
terial for  building,  are  abundant  here.  A railroad  has  been 
kioinpleted  vvbicli  extends  riiiin  Hannibal  to  St.  Joseph,  on 
the  .Missouri,  a distance  of  above  200  miles.  The  city 
contains  12  churches,  1 bank,:;  printing  ollii-cs,  from  which 
newspapers  are  issued,  about  25  stores  and  warehousccs, 
and  several  extensive  tobacco  factories,  Hotiring-mills,  pack- 
ing and  other  establishments.  l*o[i.  in  1840  was  about  COO; 
in  1850  it  amounted  to  2557  ; in  1860,  to  65u5;  in  1805,  about 
8000. 

H.IN'NIBAL.  three  mands  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  .Aus- 
tralia, lat.  1 1°  35'  S.,  Ion.  142°  51'  20"  E. 

H.ANNIBAL  CENTRE,  a (lost-village  of  Oswego  co..  New 
York,  ahout  30  miles  N.W.  of  Syracuse. 

HAN'.MBALVILLFl,  a village  of  Oswego  co.,  New  York, 
about  60  nilles  E.N.E.  of  Rochester 
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IIAN7NINGT0N,  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Northampton 

HANNINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

HANNINGTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co,  of  Wilts. 

HAN'tNO,  a township  in  Lee  co.,  Illinois. 

HANNOVER.  See  Hanover. 

HAN  NUT,  hin'nut  or  hdu'iiii'.  a market-town  of  Belgium, 
province,  and  21  miles  W.  of  Liege.  It  was  formerly  forti 
fled.  Pop.  1075. 

HANOVER,  han'o-ver.  (Ger.  Hannm'er,  hin-no^'e^;  Fr 
Ilannvre,  hd'nov’r^;  L.  Hanolvfiru.)  a city  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  on  the  Leiim,  au 
affluent  of  the  Weser.  83  miles  S.AV.  of  Hamhurg.  Lat.  52° 
22'  16"  N.,  Ion.  9°  44'  40"  E.  Pop.  in  1845,  2s ,055;  with 
snlmrhs,  in  1861,  71,170.  It  is  built  in  a sandy  plain,  en- 
clo.sed  by  i>lanted  walks,  and  divided  by  the  river  (here 
cros.sed  by  several  bridges)  into  an  old  and  a new  town,  the 
former  ill-built  and  dirty,  the  latter  regularly  laid  out, 
lighted  with  gas.  and  comprising  a fine  esplanade,  on  which 
stand  the  monumental  rotunda  of  Leibnitz,  and  a column,  156 
feet  in  height,  erected  to  the  Haiiovei  iaiis  who  Lll  at  Water- 
loo. The  principal  edifices  aie  the  royal  and  vice-regal  pa- 
laces. opera-house,  house  of  assembly,  mint,  arsenal,  school 
of  trades,  barracks,  royal  stables,  city-hall  and  record  office, 
with  a rich  library  of  printed  works,  and  valuable  manu- 
scripts, chiefly  presented  tiy  Leibnitz. and  the  Schlos.s-Kirche, 
with  the  remains  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  tombs  of  George  I. 
of  England,  and  his  mother;  a Roman  Catholic,  4 Lutheran, 
and  3 Calviiiistic  churche.s.  Its  institutions  comprise  the 
Georgiauuui,  founded  in  1776  for  40  young  nobles,  a gym- 
nasium, normal  .school,  and  various  a.sylums  ai  d hospitals. 
It  has  manufactures  of  oil-cloth,  gold  and  silver  articles, 
caipbts,  lacquered  wares,  chiccory,  Ac.  The  transit  trade 
with  Rremeii.  Ac.,  is  considerable;  and  here  is  an  exchange 
for  mining  produce.  About  half  a mile  from  the  city  is 
Mount  Brilliant,  a royal  country  residence,  with  a fine  pic- 
ture gallery;  and  1 mile  distant  is  the  old  palace  of  Herrn- 
hausen.  a favorite  residence  of  Georges  I.  and  II.  Under  the 
French,  Hanover  was  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Aller. 
It  communicates  by  railway  with  Harburg,  Ilildesheim, 

Brunswick,  Berlin,  Cologne,  Bremen,  and  Emden. Adj. 

and  in  hall.  ILa.voveri  an,  han-o-vee're-an. 

IIA.NOA'ER,  or  HANNOVER.  Ki.xgdom  of,  (Ger.  Konig- 
reich  Hannover.  kiFiiio-rlke'  h3n-nc/ver;  Fr.  l.oiaume  de 
Hanovre,  roi'onF  deh  hdn'nov’rt;)  a kingdom  in  the  N.W 
of  Germany,  holding  the  fifth  rank  in  the  Germanic  Cou 
federation,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  the 
duchies  of  Holstein  and  Laueuburg.  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Elbe;  N.E.  by  Mecklenburg-Schweriii ; FI.  by 
Prussia  and  Brunswick;  S.  by  Prussian  Saxony,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  and  Rhenish  Prussia;  and  W.  by  Holland.  Lat. 
53°  52'  to  57°  18'  N..  Ion.  6°  4u'  to  11°  35'  E.  It  is  of  very 
irregular  shape;  and,  by  the  interjection  of  the  duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  in  the  N..  and  of  a long  irregular  belt  of  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  S..  is  divided  into  three  distinct  portions — the 
first,  and  far  largest,  forming  Hanover  proper,  situated  on 
the  E.,  and  tolerably  compact:  The  second  on  the  W.,  and 
separated  from  the  former  by  Oldenburg  and  Rhei  ish  Prus- 
.<ia,  except  at  one  spot,  where  the  continuity  is  maintained 
by  a narrow  tract,  not  more  than  6 miles  wide;  and  the 
third  in  the  S..  completely  isolated  from  the  other  two.  Be- 
sides these  three  principal,  there  are  three  minor  portions, 
all  in  the  S.;  and  a range  of  sandy  islands  lining  the  coast. 
The  total  area  comprises  14,811  square  miles;  capital.  Han- 
over. M'ithiii  the  territory  are  included  part  of  Brunswick, 
and  the  free  town  of  Bremen.  It  is  divided  as  follows: — 


Landdrostei. 

Area  in  sq.  m. 

Pop.  in  1862. 

Chief  Town.9. 

Hanover 

34a. 953 

Hanover. 

Hilffeslieim 

1720 

:4r)7.883 

Hildcsheim. 

b'ineliurg 

.S38,7fi4 

Lineburg. 

Stade 

2fi>0 

279,834 

Stade- 

Osu:il)r  ck 

2411 

•J(;i,9ti5 

Osnaburg. 

Auricti 

ll.H 

18.), K9 

A Uriel). 

Mining  district 

244 

35,7.0 

Clansthiil. 

Totai 

14,811 

1,819,253  } 

Phi/aiad  Fmtvrex. — The  surface  in  the  S.  is  covered  by 
the  liarz  Mountains  some  of  whese  summits  here  attain  a 
height  of  more  than  3000  feet ; hut  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
belongs  to  the  W.  part  of  the  great  plain  whi  h stretches  E. 
acro.ss  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  otily  terminates  at  the  foot 
of  the  central  plateau  of  Asia.  In  Hanover,  this  plain,  after 
free  of  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Harz,  subsides  into  an  extei!>ive, 
and  often  dreary,  monotonous  Hat.  with  a gentle  .sh  pe  to- 
wards tlie  North  8e:i.  to  the  basin  of  which  it  wholly  heinng.s. 
The  only  exception  to  the  general  flatness  is  caused  Jiy 
branches  of  the  ll.arz  of  moderate  heuht,  one  of  which 
stretches  in  a N.N.M'.  direction,  and  forms  the  water  shed  be- 
tween the  Emsand  the  Weser.  In  addition  to  these  two  rivers 
— the  former  of  whiidi  traverses  the  W.  poitionof  the  king^ 
dom.  from  S.  to  N..  while  the  latter  traverse.s  the  W of  the 
E.  portion,  and  drains  the  greater  part  of  it,  either  directly 
or  by  its  combined  tributarie.s.  Leine  ami  Aller;  the  only 
other  river  of  consequence  is  the  Elbe,  vhich  skirts  the 
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ajjd  bounds  a considerable  portion  of  the  X.,  but  is  I 
not  augmented  within  it  by  any  important  tributary.  The  | 
Harz  are  rich  in  minerals,  which  have  long  been  worked  to  ' 
a great  extent,  partly  in  common  with  Brunswick:  and 
still  form  one  of  the  chief  sources  both  of  wealth  and  em- 
ployment. They  produce  a little  gold,  a con.siderable  amount 
of  silver,  some  zinc,  from  100  to  150  tons  of  copper,  and  about 
4000  tons  of  iron  annually.  A branch  of  the  Ilarz.  between 
the  Leine  and  Weser.  yields  both  coal  and  lignite : and.  in 
several  quarters,  rock  salt  is  found  in  large  quantities.  The 
other  minerals  are  of  no  consequence. 

Climate. — Considering  the  N.  exposure  of  the  country,  the 
climate  is  remarkably  mild,  except  in  the  higher  districts 
of  the  S.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  48°.  The  greatest 
cold  seldom  exceed.s  32°.  and  the  greatest  heat.  9.5°.  The 
prevailing  wind  is  the  W.;  the  air.  on  the  whole,  healthy; 
but  its  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  particularly  near 
the  coast,  are  trying  to  weak  constitutions;  and  in  the  low 
flats,  when  the  rivers  become  sluggish,  and  numerous 
stagnant  pools  are  formed,  dysentery,  ague,  and  other  in- 
termittent fevers,  often  prevail. 

Agnculture. — In  the  low  alluvial  flats  the  soil  is  remark- 
ably rich:  but  usually  so  overcharged  with  moisture,  that 
it  cannot  be  safely  brought  under  the  plough,  and  is  much 
more  profitably  employed  by  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
natural,  or  formed  into  artificial  meadows,  which  yield 
heavy  crops  of  hay,  or  feed  large  numbers  of  cattle.  When 
the  ground  attains  a higher  elevation,  the  soil  often  con- 
sists. either  of  a thin  vegetalile  mould,  on  a substratum  of 
sand,  so  poor,  as  often  to  be  left  in  a state  of  nature,  with 
its  covering  of  heath : or  of  deep  beds  of  peat.  But.  after 
deducting  these  two  classes  of  soil,  thei-e  remain  extensive 
tracts  of  arable  land,  amounting  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
surfice,  of  good  medium  fertility,  and  so  industriously  cul- 
tivated. as  to  produce  more  corn  than  required  for  home 
consumption.  Flax  also,  for  which  much  of  the  soil  is  ad- 
miratily  adapted,  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  forms  an 
important  article  of  export.  The  domestic  animals,  gene- 
rally of  superior  breeds,  have  been  estimated  at  250.000 
horses.  900.000  horned  cattle.  1.620.000  sheep,  30,000  goats, 
and  700.000  swine.  Poultry  also,  particularly  geese,  are 
reared  in  vast  numbers  in  the  marshes:  and  the  rearing  of 
bees  is  so  generally  practised  among  the  moors,  as  to  form 
no  contemptible  branch  of  national  economy.  Forests  oc- 
cupy nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  surfiice.  They  consist 
of  hardwood  and  pine,  in  nearly  equal  quantities,  and  are 
extensively  used  in  smelting. 

M inufactures  and  Trade. — Mining  operations,  next  to 
agriculture,  unquestionably  form  the  most  important 
branches  of  national  industry.  Other  manufactures  are  of 
comparatively  limited  extent.  The  most  important  are 
tissues  of  flax  and  hemp.  The  only  other  articles  deserving 
of  notice  are — hosiery,  ribbons,  leather,  chiccory.  tobacco, 
oil,  chemical  products,  beer,  and  brandy.  The  trade  has 
the  advantage  of  three  navigable  rivers,  and  a considerable 
extent  of  sea  coast:  and  the  government  has  been  as  fir- 
ward  as  any  other  in  Germany  in  availing  itself  of  railways, 
which  already  communicate,  both  E.  and  Vi.,  with  the  great 
continental  trunks,  and  are  in  course  of  being  still  farther 
extended.  Hanover,  however,  has  not  much  of  its  own 
produce  to  export,  and  is.  consequently,  very  much  restricted 
as  to  imports  on  its  own  account.  The  greater  part  of  its 
trade,  accordingly,  is  transit;  which,  in  recent  limes,  has 
made  considerable  progress.  It  possesses  several  ports, 
among  which  the  first  is  F.mden. 

People.  Education,  d-c. — Taken  as  a whole.  Hanover  is  very 
thinly  peopled:  and.  in  proportion  to  its  extent  of  surfirce. 
has  fewer  towns  of  imjiortance  than  any  other  country  in 
Germany.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  of  Saxon  origin, 
except  in  the  W..  where  they  have  a common  origin  with 
the  butch,  and  are  of  Frisian  extraction.  The  educated 
classes  use  the  ordinary  written  language  of  the  country, 
but  the  lower  orders  generally  speak  Low  German.  Pub- 
lic instruction  is  under  the  direction  of  a superior  council: 
in  1845.  there  were  3561  primary  schools,  numerous  indus- 
trial. .secondary,  elementary,  and  polytechnic  schools.  17 
gymnasia  and  13  progvmnasia.  There  is  a school  of  mines 
and  f)restrv  at  Clausthal : military  and  veterinar)"  .schools, 
schools  of  midwifery,  and  5 normal  schools.  The  seat  of  na- 
tional learning  is  the  University  of  Gottingen.  The  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants,  of  the  Lutheran 
persuasion.  The  Roman  Catholics  do  not  exceed  one-eighth 
cf  the  whole,  and  are  .almost  entirely  confined  to  the  dis- 
tricts of  Ilildesheiin  and  Osnabriick.  Pop  in  1861,1,888.070. 

Gorernment. — This  is  a hereditary  monarchy,  in  which 
the  Salic  law.  excluding  females  fr  m the  crown,  is  still  in 
force.  In  form,  the  monarchy  is  constitutional,  having 
been  framed,  in  1819.  on  the  model  of  that  of  Eng'and.  but 
with  very  consid.wable  modifications.  An  important  infu- 
sion ofthe  popular  principle  took  place  in  I'- 33.  during  the 
reign  of  M'illiam  IV.  of  England;  but  the  late  Ernest  .Au- 
gustus. who  had  protested  arainst  it  at  the  time,  immedi- 
ately on  his  succession  replaced  matters  on  the  footing  of 
1819;  but.  since  the  European  turmoils  of  1848-9.  more  of 
the  popular  element  has  been  introduced  into  the  govern- 
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ment.  As  a member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  Han- 
over has  four  votes  in  the  plenum,  and  one  full  v^te  in  the 
minor  diet.  Its  contingent  of  troops  is  13,054.  Its  actual 
army  amounts  to  about  23.690  men.  Though  it  po.s.sesses  a 
consideiable  extent  of  sea-coa.st.  it  has  no  navy.  Debt  in 
1854.  $27,384,056;  public  income.  $0,429,870;  expenditure, 
$6,380,000. 

Hi. dory. — The  countries  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Hanovei 
is  now  composed  were,  in  early  times,  the  theatre  of  pro- 
tracted contests  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Romans.  The 
N.  parts  were  inhabited  by  Longobardi  and  Chanci;  the 
centre  by  Fusi  and  Cheru.sci;  and  the  S.  by  Chatti.  who,  at 
a later  period,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Aller.  After  the  Ro- 
mans lost  their  footing  in  the  country,  and  the  Longobardi 
were  expelled  from  it.  the  Saxons  became  sole  possessors, 
and  divided  it  into  three  principal  parts — Ostphalen,  Engern, 
and  IVestphalen.  The  first  great  .steps  in  civilization  were 
taken  by  Charlemagne;  who.  having  subdued  the  Saxons, 
introduced  Christianity,  and  founded’  several  bishoprics. 
IVittekind.  the  Saxon  leader,  by  becoming  a Christian,  lost 
much  of  his  influence  with  the  great  body  of  his  country- 
men. who  still  continued  pagans,  but  was  allowed  to  pos- 
sess his  hereditary  states.  In  961.  the  chief  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  Herrmann  Billung.  from  whom  the  fourth  in 
succession  was  Magnus.  He  succeeded  in  1106.  On  the 
death  of  his  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  in  1195,  the  pos.sessions 
left  to  him  were  .shared  by  his  three  .sons,  t^e  issue  of  his 
marriage  with  a daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  Through 
the  heirs  of  one  of  these  (William,  the  youngest")  the  lines 
of  Brunswick-lVolfenbiittel  and  of  Brunswick-Liineburg 
were  ultimately  formed.  Ernest  Augustus,  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  latter  branch,  after  making  sei  eral  important 
additions  to  his  territories,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Elector  of  Hanover,  in  1692.  and  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  grand-daughter  of  James  I.,  and  niece 
of  Charles  I.  of  England.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1698.  by  his 
son,  George  Lewis:  who.  in  accordance  with  the  revolution 
Settlement  of  1688,  became  sovereign  of  England,  under  the 
name  of  George  I.,  on  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714. 
The  connection  thus  formed  wiih  the  crown  of  England 
continued  during  four  succeeding  reigns.  In  1814.  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  raised  Hanover  to  the  rank  of  a king- 
dom. Two  independent  crowns  were  thus  worn  both  by 
George  IV.  and  IVilliam  IV.;  but  on  the  accession  of  queen 
Victoria,  to  the  crown  of  England,  the  Salic  law.  placed  the 
other  crown  on  the  head  of  the  nearest  male  heir.  Ernest 
Augustus,  better  known  as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He 
died  in  November.  1851.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

George  V.,  who  is  hopeles.sly  blind. Adj.  and  inhab. 

H vxovEPi.w.  ban  o-veeh-e-an. 

HANOVER,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia,  contains 
about  400  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  North  Anna 
and  South  Anna  Rivers,  which  unite  on  the  N.E.  border  of 
the  county,  and  form  the  Pamunkey.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  presents  mu  h diversity  of  soil.  The  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  primitive  and  tertiary  formations  passes  through 
this  county.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Railroad,  and 
by  the  Richmond  and  Potomac  Railroad.  Organized  in 
17’20.  Capital,  Hanover  Court-House.  Pop.  17,222,  of  whom 
7739  were  free,  and  9483  slaves. 

H ANOV I R,a  pn-it-township  in  Oxford co.,Maine.  Pop. 257. 

H.ANOVER.  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Grafton  co.. 
New  Hamp-hire.  about  half  a mile  E.  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  55  miles  N.IV.  of  Concord.  It  has  a fine  situa- 
tion on  an  elevated  plain.  180  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river.  In  the  centre  is  a square  of  about  12  acres  around 
whi  h stand  the  principal  dwellings,  and  the  buildings  of 
Dartmouth  College.  This  old  and  highly  respectable  insti- 
tution was  founded  in  1769.  and  received  its  name  from 
"William.  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  Some  of  our  most  eminent 
statesmen  (among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Daniel  IV eb- 
ster)  here  received  their  education.  Connected  with  the 
college  is  a flouidshing  medical  school,  instituted  in  1797. 
The  village  contains  2 or  3 churches,  several  stores,  and  a 
newspaper  office.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  hardware, 
paper,  furniture.  &c.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2308. 

H.ANOVER.  a post-township  of  Plymouth  co..  Massachu- 
setts. 20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bostou.  It  has  manufactures  of 
of  anchors,  boots  and  shoes.  &c.  Pop.  1565. 

HANOVER,  a manufacturing  village  in  Meriden  town- 
ship. New  Haven  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Quiuepiac  River, 
15  miles  N.  by  E.  of  New  Haven.  It  contains  a Congregar 
tional  church,  a fine  school,  and  flourishing  manufactures 
of  cutlery  and  ivory  combs. 

H.ANOA'ER.  a post-town.ship  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Chautauqua  CO..  New  York,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  about 
.’10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Buffalo.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Buffalo 
State  Line  Railroad,  and  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road. Poi>.  in  1840,  4000;  and  in  1860,  4055. 

HANOVER,  a village  and  township  of  Burlington  co.,New 
Jersey,  about  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  2529. 

H.\NOVER,a  post-township  of  Morris  co.,  New  Jersey, on 
the  Passaic  River,  5 miles  N.  of  Morristown.  Pon.  3476. 

HANOVER,  a township  of  Beaver  co.,  Peiu-Bylvania 
Pop.  16&3. 
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HANOVEU,  a former  township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, now  divided  into  East  and  West  Hanover. 

HANOVER,  a township  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
8993. 

HANOVER,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1623. 

1 1 A NO  V'^ER,  a township  of  Northampton  co.,Penusylvania. 
Pop.  ;')17. 

HANOVER,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2090. 

HANOVER,  a thriving  post-horongh  of  Heidelberg  town- 
ship. York  CO.,  Penn.sylvania,  18  miles  S.W.  of  York,  and  35 
miles  S.  of  Harrisburg.  A branch  railroad  has  been  con- 
structed, which  connects  (his  town  with  York  and  other 
places  in  that  direction,  and  it  luis  been  extended  westward 
to  Gettysburg.  Hanover  is  surrounded  by  a fertile,  highly 
cultivated,  and  populous  country,  and  is  a place  of  active 
busine-ss.  It  contains  6 churches,  2 banks,  an  academy,  and 
3 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  1630.  • 

ILANOVER,  a post-office  of  Coosa  co.,  Alabama. 

H.ANOVER,  a township  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1812. 

ILVNOVER,  a township  in  Butler  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1.56k 

IIANOVER,a  township  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2445. 

HANOVER  or  HANOVEKTON,  a thriving  post-village 
of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal,  10 
miles  W.  of  New  Lisbon,  it  has  3 churches,  and  about  600 
' inhabitants. 

HANOVER,  a village  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio,  75  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  .Marietta. 

HANOVER,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Licking  co., 
Ohio,  intersected  by  Muskingum  River  and  the  Ohio  Canal. 
Pop.  1383. 

HANOVER,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  .lackson 
CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  968. 

H.A.NO  V ER,a  township  in  .Jefferson  co..  Indiana.  Pop.1012. 

H ANOA'ER,a  townshij)  in  Shelby  co..  Indiana.  Pot).  13  '3. 

H.VNOVER,  a thriving  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Illinois, 
on  j^hoal  Creek,  about  45  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis.  Settled  by 
Germans. 

HANOVER,  a township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  926. 

HANOVER,  a post-village  of  .Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Apple  Creek,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Galena,  has  water-power  and 
mills.  Pop.  about  300. 

HANOVER,  a small  village  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois. 

HANOVER,  a post-office  of  Rock  co.,  w isconsin. 

HANOVER  CENTRE,  a village  of  Grafton  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 60  miles  VV'.  of  Concord. 

HANOVER  COURT-HOUSE,  capital  of  Hanover  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, is  situated  1 mile  from  the  Pamunky  River,  and  20 
miles  N.  of  Richmond.  The  railroad  from  Richmond  to  the 
Potomac  pa.sses  near  it.  This  place  is  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  Patrick  Henry’s  early  triumphs,  and  in  more  re- 
cent times  as  the  birthplace  of  Henry  Clay. 

HANOVERIAN.  See  H.vxover. 

HANMVER  ISLAND,  in  South  America,  W.  of  Patago- 
nia. is  in  hit.  51°  S..  Ion.  74°  30'  AV'.,  separated  from  the 
mainland  and  Chatham  Island  by  the  East  channel. 

HANOVER  NECK,  a post-offioe  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey. 

HANOVERTON,  a village  of  Ohio.  See  Hanover. 

HANOVRE.  See  Hanover. 

HANSBEKE,  h^ns'ba-keh.  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Ilainaut,  on  the  railway  between  Ostend  and  Ghent,  8 
miles  W.N.AV.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2749. 

IlANSD.)RF.(hiu.s/doRf.)  LOWER  andUPPER.  twocontig- 
uous  villages  of  Prussian  Silesia,  with  a station  on  the 
Berlin  and  Breslau  Railway,  47  miles  S.S.W.  of  Breslau. 
United  pop.  2565. 

IIANSE  (hS,uss)  TOWNS,  called  also  the  HANSA  (han'- 
sd)  and  H.ANSEATHC  LEAGUE,  a celebrated  commercial 
confederacy,  which  derives  its  name  from  theancientGerman 
word  Hanse,  (hdiRseh  ) signifying  an  “ assoidation  for  mutual 
support.”  In  the  .Middle  .Ages.  Hamburg,  Lubeek.  and  after- 
wards Brunswick,  Dantzic,  Cologne.  Bremen,  and  a great 
numlier  of  other  towns,  entered  into  an  alliance,  in  order 
to  defend  their  commerce  against  the  numerous  banditti  and 
pirates  who  then  infestod  Germany  and  the  neighboring  .seas. 
This  alliance  was  termed  the  Hanseatic  League.  The  con- 
federated or  Ilanse  Towns  were  each  bound  to  contribute 
towai-d  maintaining  ships  and  soldiers  for  their  mutual  pro- 
tection, not  only  against  pirates  and  robbers,  but  also 
against  the  encroachments,  oppression,  or  rapacity  of  the 
neighboring  nobles  and  kings.  The  number  of  towns  com- 
posing the  league  fluctuated:  at  one  time  it  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  85.  among  wJiich  w'ere  Bergen,  in  Norway.  Ber- 
lin, Kbnigsberg,  and  Cracow.  This  powerful  confederacy 
T.rmed  the  first  systematic  plan  of  commerce  known  in  the 
Middle  .Ages.  The  cities  enjoyed  in  England  the  privilege 
of  e>  porting  goods  duty  free,  and  in  Denmark,  of  importitig 
ehem  duty  free.  'J'heir  alliance  was  coveted,  and  their  hos- 
tility feared,  by  the  greatest  powers.  Several  kings  were 
defeated,  and  one  (Magnus  of  Sweden)  was  deposed  by  them. 
Liibeck  was  the  place  of  assemblage,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  capital  of  the  league,  and  issued  the  sujnmons  for  the 
regnlar  a.ssemblies  of  the  deputies  from  all  the  cities,  which 
were  held  on’e  in  three  years;  and  also  for  the  extraor- 
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dinary  as.semblies  generally  held  once  in  ten  years.  The 
epoch  of  the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy  may  be  stated 
at  1630.  However.  Hamburg,  Lubeek,  and  Bremen  still  con 
stitute  an  association  of  a similar  character,  and,  with  FranK* 
fort-on-the-Main,  are  called  the  free  Hanseatic  cities  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation. Adj.  Hanse  and  Hanseat/ic. 

HANSl.  hdn'see,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  »f 
Bengal,  district,  and  87  miles  W.N.W.  of  Delhi,  on  the  Canal 
of  Firoze  Shah.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  enclosed  by  a 
brick  wall.  Principal  edifice,  a fort,  with  some  Moham' 
medan  bridges,  and  a goc  d reservoir.  Haiisi  was  formerly 
of  importance,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  an 
adventurer,  named  George  Thomas,  made  it  the  capital  of  a 
temporary  principality. 

HAN  S' LOPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

HAN'SON,  a post-township  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mas.sachu- 
setts,  on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  25  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Bos- 
ton. It  has  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  nails,  &c. 
Pop.  1245. 

HANSON,  a po.st-office  of  Marion  co.,  Missouri. 

HANSON,  a township  in  Grant  co.,  AVisconsin. 

HAN'SON  A’lLLE,  a post-office  of  Russell  co.,  AMrginia. 

HANSONA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Bracken  co.,  Kentucky. 

HAN'SOOT',  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, district,  and  12  miles  AV.S.AA'.  of  Barouche.  Pop.  about 
4U00. 

HAN-TCHONG,  hdn-ch6ng',  an  inland  city  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Shen-see,  capital  of  the  department,  on  the  Han-kiang 
River.  Lat.  32°  bR  IN'.,  Ion.  107°  11'  E. 

HANTS,  a county  in  the  interior  of  Nova  Scotia,  border- 
ing on  Mines  and  Cobequid  Bays.  The  surface  is  much 
diversified  with  mountains  and  valleys.  The  underlying 
rock  is  the  Permean  sandstone  of  the  coal  measures,  and 
whole  hills  are  filled  with  gypsum.  Capital.  AAindsor.  P.  14.330. 

HANTS,  HAMP'SHIRE,  SOUTHA.MP'TON  or  SOUTH- 
AMP'TON SHIRE,  a maritime  county  of  England,  having 
S.  the  English  Channel,  with  its  inlets  of  Spithead,  the  So- 
lent,  &c.  Area,  including  the  Isle  of  AVight.  1625  square 
miles,  or  1,040,000  acres,  of  which  900,000  are  estimated  to 
be  under  culture.  Pop.  in  1851,  405, .370.  The  ranges  of  the 
North  and  South  Downs  traverse  the  county.  In  the  S. 
are  the  extensive  bays  of  Southampton-water.  and  the  har- 
bors of  Portsmouth  and  Langston,  w ith  the  islets  of  PoiTsea 
and  Ilayling.  In  the  N.,  N.E.,  and  S.AA'.,  are  extensive 
heaths.  South  Hants  is  particularly  noted  for  rural  and 
maritime  beauty.  Principal  river.s,  the  Anton.  Itchin. 
Avon,  and  Stour.  The  manufactures,  except  those  con- 
nected with  the  dock-yards  and  shipjjing  establishments  at 
Portsmouth,  are  of  little  importance,  Emsworth,  on  the 
border  of  Sussex,  has  some  famous  oyster-beds.  The  Basing- 
stoke Canal  is  in  the  N.E.,  and  the  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Loudon  and  South-w-estern  Railway,  and  by  the  .‘^outh 
Coast  Railway,  terminating  at  Portsmouth.  The  county 
is  subdivided  into  39  hundreds:  besides  which,  it  contains 
the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Southampton,  Portsmouth, 
Christchurch.  Lymington,  Petersfield.  and  the  market-towns 
of  Gosport,  Alresford,  Alton,  Basingstoke,  Christchurch.  Ford- 
ingbridge,  Lymington.  Romsey,  and  Ringwood.  T he  county 
sends  4 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  AA  iuchestei 
is  tlie  capital. 

HAN  USF ALVA,  hdh'noos'fbPvCh',  or  IIANZDORF.  h^nts/- 
doKf.  a market-town  of  North  Hungary,  co.  of  Saros,  12  miles 
AV.N.AV'.  of  Eperies.  Pop.  1390. 

HANUSFALVA  or  HENSCHAU.  hSn'shfiw,  a village  of 
Hungary.  CO.  of  Zip,s, about  30  miles  from  Leutschau.  P.700. 

HAN  A' EC,  h6N«'v4k',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Finistere.  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bre.st.  Pop.  2763. 

HAN'AA’ELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex,  hav- 
ing a station  on  (he  Great  AVestern  Railw.ay,  7 miles  W.  of 
Paddington,  (London.)  Here  is  situated  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum,  a very  handsome  building,  very  extensive,  and  weU 
conducted;  average  number  of  inmates,  about  800.  Here 
are  also  a noble  railway  viaduct,  and  an  Artesian  W'ell; 
depth,  290  feet;  tempetature,  55°  Fahrenheit. 

IIANAVELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

IIAN'AA  OOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

HAN'AV'ORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

HANAVORTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HANAVOKTH-CULD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HAN-YANG  or  H AN-YANG-FOO.  hdn-ying-foo,  a city  of 
China,  province  of  Hoo-pe,  capital  of  a department,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Han-kiang  and  Yang-tse-kiang  Rivers.  Lat. 
39°  34'  N.,  Ion.  1130  45'  E. 

HA N-YANG-FOO.  the  capital  of  Corea.  Fee  Kino-ki-tao. 

UAGORAN.  HAUURAN  or  HAURAN.  h^-oorin' or  h6w'- 
rdn',  an  extensive  plain  of  Syria,  pashalic  of  Damascus,  E, 
of  the  Jordan  and  Mount  Gilead,  stretching  thence  to  the 
Syrian  de.«ert.  and  inhabited  mostly  by  a shifting  pnpulat  ion. 

HAOUSA,  a town  of  Central  Africa.  See  IIouss.v. 

HAPAl,  hd/pi',  HA  PEE.  HAPAEE.  ha-pee.  or  GALVEZ, 
gdl'v^z,  an  island  group  of  the  South  I’acific  Ocean,  in  the 
Tonga  Archipelago,  consisting  of  four  larger  and  numerous 
smaller  islands,  connected  by  coral  reefs,  so  as  to  b*.  con- 
sidered by  the  inhabitants  only  one  island.  Lat.  29°  3' 
Ion.  174°  41'  AV. 
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n A PARANA  \.ha-pi-ran'da.  formerly  CHAKLES-JOIIN’S 
VOsVS,  b mMi  uima  ^.own  of  Sweden,  laen  of  I'ifea,  on  the  N. 
shore  )f  the  tinlf  ol  Bothnia,  at  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  and 
opposite  tl.  i town  o,  Torned. 

IJAPEK.  a firoup  of  islands.  See  IIap.m. 

IIAPI'ISBUUGII.  hap'pis-bur'i  uh.  or  IIATS'BOROUGTI.  a 
parish  of  Enfrland.  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  the  North  Sea.  ti^  miles 
K.  of  .North  AValsham.  Here  are  two  important  li.^ht-houses, 
I mile  S.E.  of  the  village,  in  lat.  52°  49'  N'..  Ion.  1°  32'  E.;  a 
red  liiiht.  fixed.  There  is  also  a floating  light  at  the  N.  end 
of  llaisborough  Sand,  in  lat.  52°  58'  N'.,  Ion.  1°  36'  E. 

II.\t’l’Y  VA17LEY,  a post-office  of  Carter  co..  Tennessee. 

lIAPSAb.  IIAPZAL.  hap'sai.  IIAHSAL,  hab'.sai,  or  GA1>- 
3AL.  gdp'sai.  a seaport  town  of  liussia.  government  of  Es- 
thonia.  miles  S.W.  of  Bevel.  Pop.  1500. 

IIAI'SBUKG,  a village  of  Switzerland.  See  IIabsburg. 

II.\F'T0.\,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IIAl’TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

IL\1*ZAL.  a town  of  Kussia.  See  IIapsal. 

II.AHA.  hd'rd.  or  KAltA.  a lake  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  in 
the  Desert  of  Gobi.  50  miles  S.  of  the  Lop-nor.  Lat.  3o°  50' 
N..  Ion.  93°  E. 

II  AHA  or  K.\RA.  a town  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in  Mon- 
golia. near  the  Great  MAIL  15  miles  N.W.  of  So-phin. 

ll.\I{AK.\IL  hS'rd'kd.  (anc.  Z///<2/«o.?)a  picture.sque  town 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia  20  miles  VV.  of  Isnieed  (Ismid,)  on 
the  N.  shore  of  its  gulf  with  some  remains  of  anti(iuity. 

IIABCALSON.  a post-office  of  Coweta  co.,  Georgia,  82  miles 
IV.  of  Milledgeville. 

IIAKA.MUK,  hd'rd-mQkf  or  IIAR'MOK/,  a mountain  of 
Central  Asia,  in  the  Himalaya,  bounding  Cashmere  north- 
ward. Lat.  34°  26'  N.,  Ion.  74°  43'  E.  Elevation,  13,000 
feet. 

HARAPA,  hd'rd'pd,  a village  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Kavee.  (anc.  Hydraotes,)  105  miles  S.IV.  of  La- 
hore. with  extensive  ruin.s,  and  conjectured  to  be  on  the 
site  of  the  Sangala  of  ,\rrian. 

II.\K  ASZH'IIY.  a small  village  of  Sauk  co.,  IVisconsin. 

II.\K^AY.  two  islets  of  Scotland,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Shet- 
land mainland. 

'.lA  KG5EKTGN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

HARIRIS  )N,  a township  in  Dubois  co.,  Indiana. 

H.aR'BLLDOWN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  1 mile 
tv.  v.f  Canterbury.  Here  is  one  of  the  oldest  hospitals  in 
England.  f)unded  for  lepers,  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  It  is 
uow  used  as  an  alms-house.  Attached  to  it  is  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Nbdiolas.  in  which  Hooker  is  buried. 

HARBON  NI ERES,  haR'bon'ne-aiR',.a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Somme,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Montdidier.  Pop. 
in  1S52,  2166. 

H.\RBL)R  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Lake  Erie,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Erie.  Pop.  2023. 

H.\1!B:)R-GR ACE,  a market-town  of  Newfoundland,  on 
the  W.  side  of  Conception  Bay,  20  miles  N.W.  of  St.  John’s, 
with  a well-sheltered  harbor. 

HARBJR  ISLAND,  IVest  Indies.  See  Bahama  Islands. 

lI.AlHBOltN  E.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

HAR/BailOUGH-MAGCNA,  a parL-h  of  England,  co.  of 
Warwick. 

HARBOROUGII,  MARKET.  See  Market-IIarborough. 

IIAR'BOTTLE.  a small  market-town  of  England,  co.  of 
Northumberland,  on  the  Coquet.  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Aln- 
wick. Pop.  162.  Here  is  a modern,  and  ruins  of  a very 
strong  ancient  castle. 

HAIHBUIDGE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Harts. 

HARBURG  or  H.4ARBURG,  haiitltSfiRG,  a town  of  Ger- 
many. in  Hanover,  23  miles  N.W.  of  LUneburg,  o.i  the  S. 
branch  of  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  Hanover  and  Brunswick 
P.»...way,  4^  miles  S.  of  Hamburg.  Pop.  12,243.  It  is  encK'sed 
by  walls,  and  has  a citadel,  gunpou'der  and  bone  mills,  a 
sugar  refinery,  tanneries,  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens, 
hosiery,  and  an  active  transit  trade. 

HARBURG.  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Wernitz, 
30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  1459. 

H.\RfBURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVarwick. 

H.\ RBUTOWITZ.  haRtboo-to'wits,  a village  of  Austrian 
Silesia,  circle  of  Teschen.  on  the  Vistula.  Pop.  2500. 

H.\RtBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

H.YRCHIES.  haR'sheef  or  haRK'y^s.  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Hainaut.  on  the  canal  of  I’ommeroeul,  12  miles 
N.IV.  ofMons.  Pop.  1414. 

H.IRCOURT,  haR'kooR/,  a town  of  Fr.ance,  department  of 
Eure,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Bernay.  Pop.  1339. 

H.VRCOURT-THURY.  haR'kooR'-tU'ree'.  a town  of  France, 
’n  ('avaldos.  15  miles  N.IV.  of  Falaise.  Pop.  1008. 

HARDANGER-FIORD,  haRMdng'er-fe-oRd'.  an  inlet  on 
the  \V.  coast  of  Norway,  about  33  miies  S.E.  of  BergeTi.  It 
is  approached  through  channels  between  numerous  islands, 
extends  from  S.IV.  to  N.E.  about  37  miles,  and  then  from 
N.  to  S.  about  31  miles. 

HARDANGER-F.IELD,  haR'dang'er-fe-Md.  a mountain 
ridge  of  Norway,  about  lat.  60°  10'  N..  uniting  N.  with  the 
Lang  Field,  and  S.  with  the  Dovre-Field.  Its  highest  point 
is  5908  feet. 

UARD'AIVAY,  a post  office  of  Macon  co.,  Alah,ama. 
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IIARDECK,  haRM^k.  a town  of  Lower  .Ausiria,  ina  tht 
Thaya.  9 miles  IV.S.IV.  of  Znaym.  Pop.  600. 

HARDEGSEN,  haaM^g-sen.  a town  of  H mover,  10  miles 
N.N. IV.  of  Gottingen.  Pop.  1291.  It  has  nianufaciures  of 
linens  and  leather. 

HAICDEMA.N,  a county  in  the  S.S.IV.  part  of  Tennessee, 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi.  Area  estimated  at  550  S(iuarc 
miles.  It  is  intersected  Ijy  the  Hatchoe  River,  which  flows 
into  the  Mississippi.  The  soil  i.e  fertile  and  easily  culti- 
vated. Hatchee  River  is  navigable  by  steamboats  from  this 
county  to  its  mouth  in  high  water.  Capital.  Bolivar.  Pop, 
17,769,  of  whom  10,53;j  were  free,  and  72.36  slaves. 

H.ARDKNBERG,  haRMen-b^RO',  a town  of  the  Nether 
lands,  province  of  Overyssel,  on  tlie  Vecht,  23  miles  E.N.E 
of  Zwolle.  Pop.  910. 

H.AR'DEN  HUISH.  a parish  of  Engjand,  co.  of  IVilts. 

HARDEinVlCK,  haR/der-wik',  HARDERWYK  or  HAR 
DERWI.IK,  haRMer-wTk',  a seaport  to  wn  of  the  Netherlands 
province  of  Gelderland,  on  the  Zuyc’er-zee,  31  miles  E.  ol 
Amsterdam.  Pop.  5538.  It  has  a gymna.sium.  and  an  e.x- 
tensive  establishment  for  curing  hei  liugs  and  other  fish.  11 
was  formerly  a Hanseatic  town. 

11 ARIFFORD,  a township  in  Blackford  co..  Indiana. 

HARD'HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

HARDHEI .M.  haRt'hime.  a market-town  of  Germany,  in 
Baden.  44  miles  E.N.E.  of  .Mannheim.  I’op.  1891. 

H.AIPDI.N,  a county  in  the  S.S.NV.  part  of  Tennes.see.  bor- 
dering on  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Area  estimated  at  650 
square  miles.  The  Tenne.ssee  River  flows  through  the 
county,  dividing  it  into  nearly  equal  parts.  The  sui  face  is 
formed  of  two  inclined  planes,  vvith  a gradual  descent  to- 
ward the  river.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  oti  the  E.  side  of  the 
river.  The  latter  is  navi  '-able  by  steamboats  through  the 
county.  Capital,  Savannah.  Pop,  11,214,  of  whMu  9591 
were  free,  and  1623  slaves. 

HARDIN,  a county  in  the  N.IV.  part  of  Kentucky,  con- 
tains about  500  scjuare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E, 
by  the  Salt  River  and  its  Rolling  Fork,  and  drained  by 
Nolin  and  Rough  Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating  or 
hilly,  the  soil  tWtile.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  Organized  in  1792.  Ca- 
pital, Elizabethtown.  Poj>.  15,189,  of  whom  12,659  were 
free,  and  253t)  slaves. 

HARDEN,  a county  in  the  N.W.  centr.al  part  of  Ohio,  con- 
taiTis  476  .s(iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Scioto,  and 
watered  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Miami  and  Blanchard  s 
Fork.  The  surface  is  nearly  level:  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  Ca 
pital.  Kenton.  Pop.  1 3,^70. 

HARDIN,  a county  in  the  S.  j>art  of  Illinois,  bordering 
on  Kentucky,  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  state, 
having  an  area  of  260  square  miles.  The  Ohio  River  tbrins 
the  S.  boundary.  The  soil  is  productive.  The  Cave-in 
Rock,  well  known  to  the  navigators  of  the  Ohio,  is  .situated 
in  this  county.  Formed  recently  out  of  part  of  Pope  county. 
Capital.  Elizabethtown.  Pop.  .3759. 

H.ARDIN.  a new  county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  576  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Iowa 
River,  and  also  by  Tipton  Creek.  The  surface  slopes  towards 
the  S.E.  This  county  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  18.50. 
Named  in  honor  of  Colonel  John  J.  Hardin,  of  Hliuoi.s,  who 
fell  at  Buena  Vista.  Capital.  Eldora.  Pop.  5440. 

II.4RD1N.  a village  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Bellefon- 
taine  Railroad,  5 miles  W.  of  Sidney. 

HARDIN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Calhoun  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  IV.  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  85  miles  S.IV.  of 
Springfield.  Pop.  425. 

HARDEN,  a post-office  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa. 

lIAIt'DINOHA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

lEARDINGIIEN,  haR'diN«'g8xoL  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Pas-de-Calais,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Boulogne. 
Pop.  13.34. 

HARtDlNGSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
amptovi. 

H.\  RIDINGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

HARDINGTON  MANtDEVlLLE,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Scm€'’Sftt. 

lEAR'DlNGVILLE,  a post-office  of  Gloucester  co..  New 
Jersey. 

HARRHNSBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Breckenridgo 
CO.,  Kentucky.  120  miles  IV.S.iV.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  a 
court-house,  a semi.naey,  2 or  3 churches,  and  about  1060 
inhabitants. 

HARDEN’SPURG.  a village  in  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana,  4 
miles  N.  of  l.awreviceburg. 

lEARDlNSBURG.  a pvvst-village  in  IVa.shington  co.,  In- 
diana, 32  miles  N.IV.  of  New  .Allxuiy. 

11  ARDI.NSBURG,  a post-v'ffice  o^"  Montgomery  co.,  Illinois 

lEARDlN’S  TAVERN,  a post-office  of  Albemarle  co.,  Vu 
ginia. 

H AR'DINSVILLE.  a poct-v.Mlage  of  Shelby  cc.,  Kentucky 
on  the  turnpike  from  Lou»svi!lo  to  Frauk.'brt,  9 u.'Pts  S.W 
of  the  latter. 

lEARDINSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co  . IlEnoi.s. 

IIARDINXVELD,  ban' dlnx-v felt’,  a village  of  uhe  Neihcr 
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lardB,  province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  Meuse  (Maas,)  4 
miles  of  (Jorkum.  Pop.  3155. 

IIAIPDISTON,  a township  in  Sussex  co..  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  17 12. 

HARD  LABOR  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  is  an  affluent 
)r  branch  of  Stevens  Creek,  in  Ed^^efield  district. 

II.iKD/LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HABDLMEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

IIAKD  MONKEY,  a post-office  of  Stewart  co..  Georda. 

IIARD'RES,  LOWER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

II.4RDRES,  UPPER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

HARD  SCRAB^BLE,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

H.IlRD  SCRAIPBLE,  a post-office  of  Davis  co..  Kentucky. 

H.4RDT.  haRt,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government 
of  Du.sseldorf.  circle  of  Gladbach.  Pop.  730. 

HARDOV'ARE  RIVER  rises  in  Albemarle  co.,  near  the 
centre  of  Virginia,  and  falls  into  the  James  River  in  Eiu- 
vanna  county. 

H.VRD'VVICK,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge.  4 
miles  E.  of  Caxton.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Yorke 
family. 

HA  RDWICK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

HARDWICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HARDWICK,  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Oxford. 

H V RDWICK.  a past-village  and  township  of  Caledonia 
co  , Vermont,  on  Lamoille  River,  20  miles  .N.N.E.  of  Mont- 
pelier. Pop.  1369. 

H.VRDW  TCK.  a post-village  and  township  of  Worcester 
co.,  Ma.ssachnsetts,  6 miles  W.  of  Boston.  Pop  1521. 

H.\ RDWICK,  a township  of  Warren  co..  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  792. 

HARDWICK  CENTRE,  a village  of  Warren  co..  New  Jer- 
sey. 3 miles  N.E.  of  Blairstown. 

H.\RD'WICKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

H.VRDWICKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

H.\RDWICKE  BAY,  South  Australia,  is  an  inlet  of  ^ipeu- 
cer  Gulf. 

H.VKDWICKE  H.VLL,  a noble  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, in  England,  co.  of  Derby.  4^  miles  N.W.  of  .Mansfield. 
It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  daughter  of  .1.  Hardwick,  (owner  of  the  estate.) 
who  was  married  four  times,  and  became  the  founder  of  four 
dukedoms.  It  contains  a curious  collection  of  anti(iue  fur- 
niture, historical  poi-traits,  and  tapestry  wrought  by  .Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  Adjoining  are  the  ruins  of  Hardwicke 

ilARDWICKE  ISLAND,  British  North  America,  in  Char- 
lotte Sound. 

HARD'WICKE  (or  NUND.VWAS  nfin-daw'w'as'?)  MOUN- 
TAI.NS,  East  .\ustralia,  are  in  lat.  30°  S.,  and  Ion.  150°  E., 
of  granite  formation.  Estimated  elevation,  3500  feet. 

HARDWICK,  PRIORS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  War- 
wick. 

H ARD'WICKSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Nelson  co.,  Virginia. 

11  AR'DY,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  West  Virginia,  bor- 
dering on  Maryland:  area,  about  1400  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  S.  branch  of  the  Potomac,  which,  in  its 
passage  through  the  county,  receives  two  affluents,  called 
the  North  and  South  Forks;  the  county  is  also  drained  by 
the  .N.  branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  by  Cacapon  and  Lost 
Rivers.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous  and  rocky.  The 
North  Mountain  forms  its  E.  boundary;  the  main  Alleghany 
and  Branch  Mountains  extends  across  it.  The  soil  of  the 
valleys  is  fertile.  The  county  has  valuable  mines  of  iron  ore. 
Named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Hardy,  a member  of  Congre.ss 
from  Virginia  in  I7S4.  Capital,  Moorefield.  Pop.  9864,  of 
whorii  8791  were  free,  and  1073  slaves. 

HARDY,  a townshij)  of  Holmes  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1.543. 

H.Vl'JDY  ISL.VNDS.  British  India,  off  the  coast  of  Aracan, 
E.  of  Cheduba.  in  lat.  18° 35'  N..  Ion.  94°  E. 

HAR/DY’S  ISLANDS,  (SIR  CHARLES.)  a group  of  small 
islets  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia,  between  Temple  Bay 
and  Shelburne  Bay.  in  lat.  11°  54'  42"  S..  Ion.  143°  30'  45"  E. 

HARDY’S  ISL.'VNDS,  a group  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
S.S.E.  of  New  Ireland,  in  lat.  4°  30'  S.,  Ion.  154°  15' E. 

HARE'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HARE'FIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

H.\RE1  D,  hi'rid.  or  II A REID  LA. N D.  hd^rid-lint'.  an  island 
jf  Norway,  stift  of  Trondhjein.  in  the  Atlantic;  lat.  62°  22' 
N.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  11  miles;  breadth,  8 miles. 

HARE  ISLAND,  an  island  of  Canada  East,  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  96  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec,  8 miles  long  by  half  a 
mile  broad. 

HA  REN,  hS'ren,  a parish  and  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province,  and  3^  miles  S.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  2475. 

H ARES^COMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

H.VRES'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

H.VRES'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

HARE'WOOD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  on  the  Wh^yle,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge.  7 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Leeds.  The  village  contains  a venerable 
church,  the  ruins  of  a castle  built  about  the  reign  of  Edward 
I , ana,  111  u noble  park,  the  superb  mansion  of  the  Earl  of 
Harewood. 


H,\REW00D,  a parish  ot  England,  co.  of  Herefi.rd. 

H AREW'ODD.  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland 

HARFLEUR,  haiPtlua^  (L.  llarji  fviuin  or  Iluijtorf 
a seaport  town  of  France,  department  of  8eine-l nferieiira 
on  the  Lezarde,  1 mile  from  its  mouth  in  the  Seine.  3 milesi 
E.N.E.  of  Havre,  and  105  miles  N.W.  of  Pari.s,  with  which  if, 
is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  1611.  It  w'as  formerly  an 
important  fortress,  but  it  declined  with  the  ri.se  of  Havre, 
and  its  harbor  is  now  nearly  choked  up.  It  was  taken  by 
the  English  under  Henry  V.,  in  1415,  after  a memorabk 
siege  of  4o  days. 

Il.VRtFOKD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

H.VIttFORD,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Maryland, 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  of  4t0  sijuare  miles. 
The  Susquehanna  flows  along  the  N.E.  boundary  to  the 
head  ot  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  wa.shes  its  S.E.  border. 
It  is  also  di-ained  by  Deer  Creek  and  V\  inter's  Run.  The  soil 
has  been  rendered  fertile  by  the  use  of  lime  and  guano 
Limestone,  granite,  and  other  piimary  rocks  underlie  the 
upper  portion  of  the  county.  Iron  ore  is  also  found  in  it. 
The  Tidewater  Canal  terminates  at  Havre  de  Grace,  in  this 
county,  w'hich  is  also  intersected  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  Railroad.  Organized  in  1773.  Cajiital.  Bel  Air. 
Pop.  23,41.5,  of  whom  21.615  were  free,  and  1800  slaves. 

H \ RFoRD,  a post-township  forming  the  S W extremity 
of  Cortland  co..  New  York,  about  140  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Al- 
bany. I ’op.  046. 

1 1 .\RKOitD, a post-townshii)  of  Su.squehanna  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 10  miles  8 E of  Montrose.  Pop  1441. 

HARFORD,  a village  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland,  about  25 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

11.4  RG,  haag,  a village  of  Sweden,  60  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Stockholm,  on  a lake  of  the  same  name,  near  the  W.  entrance 
to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

H.4.RGH1.4M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HARMRAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

HARGRAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

HARGRAVE,  a post-office  of  Copiah  co.,  Mississippi. 

HAIUGROVE’S  'TAVERN,  a post-office  of  Nansemoud  co., 
Virginia. 

IIAR1II.\RA,  a towm  of  India.  See  Hurryhur. 

HARINGHE,  hd'ring-Heh  or  hd'r^XGt,  a village  of  Bel- 
gium province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  Yser,  34  miles  S.W. 
of  Bruges.  Pop.  2106. 

HARING VLIE'T,  hdhing-fleet',  a mouth  of  the  Rliine  or 
Meuse,  province  of  South  Holland,  continuous  with  llol- 
lands  Diep.  Breadth.  2^  miles. 

HARM  I'OOIP,  a small  town  of  Punjab,  near  the  Rembeara, 
in  lat.  -33°  37'  N.,  Ion.  74°  37'  E. 

HARIPOOR,  a fort  and  small  town  of  Punjab,  among 
the  lower  offsets  of  the  Himalayas,  in  lat.  31°  54'  N.,  Ion. 
75°  53'  E. 

HARIPOOR,  a town  of  Punjab,  on  the  Dor,  about  10 
mile.-  from  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  in  lat.34°4'N.,  Ion. 
72°  53'  E. 

H.XRK^STEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

iiAR^LA.N,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Kentucky,  bor- 
dering on  Virginia,  has  an  area  estimated  at  COO  square 
miles.  'The  Cumberland  River  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
covinty,  and  traverses  nearly  its  whole  length.  Cumbeiland 
Mountain  forms  its  S.E.  boundary.  'The  sui-face  is  elevated 
and  rugged.  'The  county  contains  extensive  beds  of  stone 
coal  and  iron  ore,  which  have  not  yet  been  worked.  A large 
part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests.  Formed  in  1819, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Major  Silas  Harlan,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Blue  Licks.  Capital.  Mount  Pleasant  or  Spurlock. 
Pop.  5491.  of  whom  5367  w'ere  free,  and  127  slaves. 

HARLAN,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana. 

HARLAN  COURT  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Harlan  co., 
Kentucky. 

IL\RLAND.  a township  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois. 

HARtLANSBURG,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Slippery  Creek,  226  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Harris- 
burg. 

HAR'LAW.  a locality  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen,  memo- 
rable for  a great  battle  fought  between  the  Highlanders 
under  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  the  forces  under  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  in  1411. 

HARtLAX'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HARLEBEKE.  haiideh-bA'keh.  or  HARELBEKE.  ha'rel- 
biV'keh,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  IVest  Flanders,  on 
the  Lys,  and  on  the  railway  from  Ghent  to  Courtrai-  3 miles 
N.E.  of  Courtrai.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  Flan- 
ders. Pop.  4570. 

II.4.RLECH,  haRff^K;  an  ancient  decayed  municipal  bo- 
rough and  market-town  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Merioneth, 
on  the  Irish  Sea,  6 mile.s  S.S.E.  of  'Tremadoc.  It  is  famous 
for  its  fine  surrounding  mountain  scenery,  and  for  its  stately 
ruined  castle,  built  by  Edward  1.,  the  last  fortre,ss  in  North 
Wales  which  held  out  for  King  Charles, 

ILCRHjEESVILLE.  a post-village  in  Marion  district,  Soufft 
Carolina,  on  the  Little  Pedee,  lUO  miles  E.N.E.  fixim  Colum 
bia. 

HARLE,  KIRK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumbw 
land. 
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rlAKLE^M,  a ciW  of  Netherlands.  See  II.aarlem. 

HAK'LEM  or  ijAKKLKM,  har'lem,  a heautifal  post-vil- 
fflge,  or  more  proy.'erly  a suburb  of  New  York  City,  in  one  of 
the  wards  of  wbif  h it  is  included,  is  situated  on  the  N.  part 
of  Manhattan  Island,  and  on  the  Harlem  Itiverand  Railroad, 
7 miles  N.  by  E.  of  the  City  Hall.  It  contains  several 
churches,  extensive  manufactories,  and  fine  country  seats. 
Pop.  above  50U0. 

H.CRLRM,  a small  village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio. 

HARLEM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Delaware  co., 
Ohio.  16  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  12S9. 

Il.ARLEM,  a township  in  Carroll  co.,  Illinois. 

HARLEM,  a township  of  Stephenson  co..  Illinois. 

H.ARLEIM,  a post-township  in  the  £.  part  of  Winnebago 
tx).,  Illinois.  Pop.  871. 

ILMILEM  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio. 

HAR'LEMV!  LLE,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co..  New  York. 

HARLESTON,  a small  market-town  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk.  7 miles  S.W.  of  Bungay.  Pop.  1.509. 

HARLESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

HARLESTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

II.\R/LEY.  a pal  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

II.\R'LEYVILLE,  a post-ofiice  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

HARLING,  E.vst.  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  England, 
ec.  of  Norfolk,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Norwich.  Pop.  1062. 

H.ARLING.  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HARLINGEN,  hautling-en.  a fortified  maritime  town  of 
the  Netherlands,  province  of  West  Friesland,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Zuyder-Zee.  16  miles  W.  of  Leeuwarden.  It  is 
well  liuilt.  and  intersected  by  canals.  The  principal  edifices 
are  the  Admiralty,  a large  parish  church,  and  the  Town-hall. 
The  manufactures  comprise  sailcloth,  salt,  hollands,  paper, 
and  bricks.  It  has  greatly  increased  in  importance  .since 
the  opening  of  the  ports  in  Britain.  English  steamers  leave 
with  cargoes  of  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  fiax,-  fruit,  and 
vegetables.  The  number  of  ships  which  entered  and  left 
the  port  in  18-13,  was  800;  in  1846,  upwards  of  11,000.  Pop. 
in  1850.  8.591. 

IlARHiINGEN,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co..  New  Jersey, 
9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Somerville. 

HAR'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

H.ARLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middle.sex. 

H.AIPLOW.  a parish  of  Engl.-ind.  co.  of  Es.sex.  with  a sta- 
tion on  the  Eastern  Counties  itailway.  fii  miles  S.  of  Bishop’s 
Storttbrd.  It  is  well  known  for  Harlow  Bush  Fair,  held  on 
the  9th  of  September. 

HARL'T'ON  or  HARLS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Cambridge. 

HAIPMAR,  a flourishing  post-vill.age  of  Washington  co.. 
Ohio,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Muskingum  River,  at  its 
mouth,  opposite  .Marietta.  Steamboat  building  is  carried  on 
here.  It  contains  a Union  school,  large  hotel,  an  iron  foun- 
dry. a steam  mill,  &c.  Incorporated  in  1837.  Pop.  in  1850, 
lOlO;  in  1860.  1206. 

II.ARCMARVILLE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

II ABMELEN.  han'meh-len.  a village  of  Holland,  province, 
and  7 miles  W.  of  Utre.-ht,  on  the  Old  Rhine.  Pop.  668. 

H.\RM ERSB.-VCH,  haRhuers-bdK'.  Oeer  (o'ber)  and  Un- 
TER,  doiFter.  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Baden,  on  a 
stream  of  the  same  nante,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Offenburg.  Pop. 
of  Ober  llarmerskich.  28S:  Enter  Harmer.«b;ich.  1836. 

H.\R.M ERSB.\CH.  a populous  valley  of  Baden,  near  Zell, 
exter.ding  about  17  miles  in  length. 

H.\1{.M0K.  a lofty  mountain.  See  Haramuk. 

11. \ROIONDS WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Mid- 
dlesex. 

11 A R'MONSBURG.a  post-office.Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

HARCMONY',  a post-township  of  Somer.«et  co.,  Maine, 
about  45  miles  N by  E.  of  Angusta.  Pop.  1081. 

HARMoNY,Hpost-town.shipof(  hantau(|uaco..  New  York, 
on  Chautauqua  Lake,  65  mile.s  S.S  E.  of  Buflalo.  Pop.  3606. 

H,\RM0N  Y.  a village  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey,  about 
14  miles  N.E.  of  Freehold. 

H.VRMONY,  a post-township  of  Warren  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Delaware  River.  7 miles  S.  of  Belvidere.  Pop.  1382. 

H-\RMONY.  a thriving  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Penn- 
eylvaiiia.  on  Conequenessing  Creek,  about  220  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Harrisburg.  It  was  settled  in  1804  by  a community 
cf  Germans,  who  afterwards  sold  this  property,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  at  Economy,  in  Beaver  county.  P.  411. 

HARMON  Y,  a township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  1072. 

H.MIMONY,  a post-office  in  Kent  co..  Maryland. 

H.\RM0N’Y.  a post-village  in  Halifax  co.,  Virginia,  110 
miles  S.W.  of  Richmond 

H.\R.MONY,  a post-vill.age  in  York  district.  South  Caro- 
»ina.  about  100  miles  N.  of  Columbia. 

H.\R.MONY.  a post-office  of  Elbert  co..  Georgia. 

H.\RM0NY,  a village  in  Weakly  co.,  Tenne.ssee,  125  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Nashville. 

HARMONY,  a post-office  of  Owen  co.,  Kentucky. 

H.4RM0NY,  a post  township.  Clarke  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1929. 

HARMONY,  a township  iu  Morrow  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1007. 
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HARMONY,  a post-office  of  Clay  co..  Indiana. 

HARMONY,  a post-village  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois,  55 
miles  N W.  of  Chicago. 

HARMONY,  a small  village  of  Bates  co..  Mi.ssouri. 

HARMONY,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Missouri, 
80  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

HARMONY,  a post-office  of  .Tefferson  co..  Iowa. 

HARMONY,  a township  of  Rock  co.,  Wi.sconsin.  P.  1128. 

HARMONY  COLLEGE,  a post-office  of  Sumter  district, 
South  Carolina. 

HARMONY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Taylor  co.,  Virginia. 

H AR.MON  Y GROVE,  a po.st-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Georgiii, 
99  miles  N.  of  Milledgeville.  It  has  3 or  4 .stores. 

H.\R.MONY  VALE,  a post-village  of  Sussex  co.,  New  Jer- 
sey. 80  miles  N.  of  Trenton. 

HARMS'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Lincoln. 

H AR/N ADSVILLA,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

H AR'NAGEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cherokee  co..  Georgia, 
136  miles  N.N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

HARNES.  haRn,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Pas- 
de.s-Calai.s.  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bethune.  Pop.  2150. 

HARNHIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

HARNHIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

HARi),  ^ro,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  21  miles 
N.W.  of  Logi-oho,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Pop.  5928, 
who  manufacture  hats,  brandy,  liqueurs,  ar.d  leather. 

H.4RGE,  (Ilarde,)  hih'bVh.  a small  island  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Norway,  province  of  I'rondhjem.  Lat.  62°  45'  N..  ion. 
6°  30'  E. 

H ARNOLD,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  Arkansas. 

HAROLD’S  CROSS,  a village  of  Ireland,  forming  a suburb 
of  Dublin,  about  1 mile  S.  of  Dublin  Castle.  Pop.  2769. 

HAR0N£.  hd'ro'naC  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Meurthe.  15  miles  S.  of  Nancy.  Pop.  666.  It  has  a fine  cha- 
teau. birthplace  of  Bassompierre. 

HARP.  See  Bow  Island. 

H.4R/PENDEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Ilert.s. 

HAR'PERHA  Y.  a village  of  Canada  We.st.  counties  of  IIu 
ron.  Perth,  and  P.ruce,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Goderich,  and  13 
miles  fr< an  Mitchell. 

HARPER’S  FERRY,a  post-vill.age  of  Jefferson  co.,W.  Vir- 
ginia, situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Shenandoah  with 
the  Potomac  River,  where  the  united  stream  breaks  through 
the  Blue  Ridge.  160  miles  N.  of  Richmond,  and  53  miles 
N.W.  of  Washington  City.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is 
in  the  highest  degree  beautiful  and  picture.sqne.  Thomas 
Jefferson  considered  the  ‘-passage  of  the  Potomac  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature, 
and  well  worth  a voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  witness.” 
The  place  was  originally  called  Shenandoah  Falls.  Its  pre- 
sent name  is  derived  from  a ferry  long  since  established 
across  the  Potomac,  which  is  also  spanned  by  a fine  bridge, 
about  806  feet  in  length.  The  village  is  compactly,  though 
irregularly,  built  around  the  base  of  a hill,  and  is  the  centre 
of  considerable  trade.  It  contains  4 or  5 churches,  several 
manufactories  and  mills.  Here  was  a United  States  armory, 
in  which  about  250  hands  were  enqiloyed,  producing,  among 
other  articles,  some  10.000  muskets  annually,  and  a national 
aisenal.  The  arsenal  was  burned  by  the  military  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  just  before  the  jdace  was  caiitured  by  the 
rebels.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  the  ex])l()it  which  ren- 
dered John  Brown  of  Ossawattomie  famous.  Harper’s  Ferry 
is  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  at 
the  N.  terminus  of  a railroad  connecting  it  with  \\  inchester. 
The  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  Canal  also  pa.sses  by  it.  Pop. 
1339. 

HARPER’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Abbeville  district, 
South  Carolina. 

HAR'PKRSFIFJ>D.  a post-village  and  township  of  Delaw.are 
CO.,  New  York,  about  ( 0 miles  \V.  by  S.  of  Albany.  The  vil- 
lage contains  2 or  3 churches,  and  several  hundred  inha^ 
bitants.  Pop.  of  the  township.  1468 

HARPERSFIELD.  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  A.shta- 
bula  CO.,  Ohio,  on  Grand  River,  about  45  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Cleveland.  Pop.  1140. 

HARPER’S  HOME,  a post-office.  Brunswick  co.,  Virginia 

HARPER’S  MILLS,  a Qost-office.  Pendleton  co.,  Virginia. 

HAR'PERSVILLE.  a post  village  ofBronmeco.,  New  York, 
on  the  Su.squeh.-inna.  10  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Binghantton. 

H.\RPERSV1LLE,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

HAR  PERSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Alabama, 
80  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Montgomery. 

HAR'PETH.  a river  in  the  central  part  of  Tenne.«see,  rises 
near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Williamson  co.. :ind  flowing  N.W. 
through  Davidson  and  Dickson  counties,  enters  Cumlier- 
land  River  from  the  left  hand,  near  the  bound.-ii-y  tietween 
the  latter  counties.  The  whole  length  is  estimated  at  100 
miles.  A small  creek,  called  est  Harpeth.  tl  ws  into  the 
river  about  6 miles  l>elow  Franklin.  Another,  'ailed  Little 
Harpeth.  enters  it  on  the  right  bank,  .about  12  rilt.s  S.W.  of 
Nashville.  Harpeth  River  furnishes  valuable  motlve-p^'wer 

H.AR/PETH,  a post-vill.age  of  Williamson  co.^  Tenness^ 
25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nashville. 
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HATIP^OTID,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

IIARP'IIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

IIAHP'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IIAU'POLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

IIAR'PONEL'LY  or  KURPONIIULLY,  kur-pon-huPlee,  a 
town  of  Riitish  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  67  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Rellary. 

IIARPS'DEN,  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Oxford. 

IIARPSTEDT,  haRp'st^tt,  a market-town  of  Germany,  in 
Hanover,  2.o  miles  W.N.W.  of  Iloya.  Pop.  986. 

IIARP.'^'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Lincoln. 

lIARPStWELL,  a township  of  Cumberland  co..  Maine,  on 
the  N.  side  of  Casco  Bay,  45  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Augusta. 
Pop.  160:b 

IIARP'TREE,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer- 
set. 6f  miles  N.of  M'ells.  Near  the  village  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  fortress,  and  a remarkable  cavern. 

IIARPTREE.  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

IL\.RRAN.  hda-RdnL  (anc.  Carh-re.  or  Chaytrcz,)  a town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic,  and  83  miles  S.W.  of  Diarbekir. 
Near  it  Crassus  was  defeated  by  the  Parthians.  B.  c.  .53. 

IIAR'RAHtor  IIURRUR.  hur'rurt,  a town  of  East  Africa, 
dominions  of  Shoa.  (Abyssinia,)  160  miles  E.of  Ankober.  and 
capital  of  a district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  East  Branch 
of  the  Nile. 

IIAR'RATON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

IIARtRELLS’  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Cherokee 
CO.,  Alabama. 

IIARGIELLSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hertford  co.,  North 
Carolina,  on  IViacon  Creek,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Winton.  Corn, 
pease,  lumber,  kc.  are  exported  here  in  sloops. 

ILAR'RICANCA.  W.  a river  of  British  North  America,  which 
ri.ses  in  a small  lake  about  lat.  49°  55'  N..  Ion.  77°  30'  W., 
and  after  a N.W.  course  of  about  270  miles,  falls  into  James's 
Bay  at  Hannah  Bay-house. 

il  AlPRlETSHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

H AR'RI  ETT.ST0W\,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  New 
York,  40  miles  S.  of  Malone.  Pop.  340. 

H.\IPRIETTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

HAIPHINGTON,  a small  seaport  and  parish  of  England, 
eo,  of  Cumberland.  5 miles  N.  of  Whitehaven,  to  which  the 
port  is  subordinate.  Pop.  1934.  The  harbor  has  8 feet  water, 
ind  a light  at  the  pier-head,  visible  10  miles  distant. 

ILVHRINGTO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HARRINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 
It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Stanhope  family. 

IIAIPRINGTON,  a post-tnvrnship  of  Washington  co., 
Maine.  120  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1130. 

I1.4RRING'j’ON,  a township  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jersey, 
Dn  the  Hudson  River,  7 miles  N.K.E.  of  Hackensack.  Pop. 
1602. 

HARRINGTON,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co..  North 
Carolina.  60  miles  S.  of  Raleigh. 

HAIORINGTON-INLET.  in  East  Australia,  at  the  mouth 
of  Manning  River.  34  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Port  Macquarrie. 

HAltOlINGWOR'III,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

II.AR'RIORPOOR.t  a town  of  British  India,  pre.sidency  of 
Bengal.  120  miles  S.W.  of  Calcutta. 

HAIPRIOTSVILLE,  a village  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio,  about 
100  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

HARMHS  of  IIER'RIES.  a district  and  parish  of  the  He- 
brides. in  Scotland,  forming  a peninsula,  comprising  the 
S.  part  of  the  island  of  Lewis,  and  small  surrounding  islands. 
Area,  about  90.000  acres,  mostlv  mountainous.  Pop.  4429. 
The  Sound  of  Harris  is  a navigable  strait.  9 miles  in  length, 
and  from  8 to  12  miles  in  breadth,  separating  this  peninsula 
from  North  Hist,  and  studded  with  rocks  and  islets.  See 
HEBRIDE.S. 

HAR'RIS.  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Georgia,  contains 
about  500  ("Uiare  miles.  The  Chattahoochee  River  forms 
Its  M'.  boundary,  and  separates  it  from  Alabama:  it  is  also 
drained  by  •>  lat  Shoal.  Old  Hou.se.  Mountain,  and  Mulberry 
Creeks.  Tim  E.  or  N.E.  parts  are  traversed  by  ridges  called 
the  Pine  M,*  intains  and  Oak  Mountains.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally produ-  tive.  'I'he  rocks  which  underlie  the  county  are 
primitive.  Organized  in  1827.  and  named  in  honor  of 
Charles  Ha'ris,  a lawyer  of  some  eminence,  and  at  one  time 
Mayor  ot  -“.jvannah.  Cajiital,  Hamilton.  Pop.  13,736,  of 
whom  60(0  were  free,  and  7736  slaves. 

HARRi>'  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Texas,  bordering  on 
Galveston  Bav.  contains  about  1600  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  b”  Buffalo  Bayou  and  San  Jacinto  Fiver.  The  sur- 
face is  an  eMuvial  plain,  which  is  mostly  destitute  of  forests, 
excepting  ‘he  margins  of  the  streams.  The  soil  is  highly 
productive.  A railroad  is  in  progress  of  construction  from 

Harrisnu’’g  to  the  Brazos  River.  Named  in  honor  of 

Harris,  an  »^rly  settler  of  the  county.  Capital,  Houston. 
i>op.  9U70,  e whom  7017  were  free. 

H APRIS.  .townshipofCentr“co.,Pennsylvania.  Pop.1949. 

HARRIS  t post-office  of  Louisa  co.,  Virginia. 

II  \RRI.‘  d di.strict  of  Muscogee  co.,  Georgia. 

IlABRIL  i township  of  Ottawa  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1143.  ] 


H.ARRTS,  a township  of  St.  Joseiffi  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  .367. 

H AR'RI'BURG,  a post-township  of  Lewis  co..  New  York, 
68  miles  N.N.W.  of  Utica.  Pop.  138H. 

HARRISBURG,  a city,  cajiital  of  Pennsylvania,  and  seat 
of  justice  of  Dauphin  county,  i.s  delightfully  situated  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  106  miles  W,  by  N.  o. 
Philadelphia,  and  110  miles  N.  of  Washington.  Lat.  iOf-’ 
16'  N.,  Ion.  76°  50'  W.  The  Penn.sylvania  Railroad  con- 
nects here  with  the  Lebanon  Valley  Branch  of  the  Phila 
delphia  and  Reading,  the  Northern  Central,  the  Cumber- 
land Valley,  and  the  Dauphin  and  Susquehanna  Railroads, 
with  a branch  road  to  Columbia.  These  facilities  for  travel 
and  freight,  together  with  the  canal  and  river,  and  the 
vicinity  of  this  city  to  large  beds  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  give  it 
an  almost  une<iuallcd  position  for  business  enter])rises  of 
every  kind.  Several  extensive  iron  furnaces,  rolling-mills, 
a cotton  factory,  manufactory  of  railroad  cars,  ami  other 
manufactories  have  been  estab'lished.  The  public  buildings 
consisting  of  the  cajiitol  and  its  adjacent  state  offices  and 
arsenal  occupy  an  eminence  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  'I’liere 
is  a large  ami  valuable  library  in  the  capitol.  A hand, some 
and  commodious  court-house  lias  been  recently  built.  It  has 
18  churches  ami  1 synagogue,  2 banks  of  i.ssue  and  2 diqjosit 
banks;  a male  seminary,  a femaleseminary ; 9 ])ublic  schools; 
a market-house  and  county  prison,  both  built  of  stone:  1 
Masonic  Lodge,  3 0<ld  Fellows  Lodges;  2 Odd  Fellows  En- 
campments; 6 fire  companies,  two  of  them  having  steam- 
engines;  2 daily  and  4 weekly  newsi)aper8.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  gas,  and  pure  river  Avater.  It  is  very  jjrosperous; 
about  290  houses  were  erected  in  1864,  and  the  population  is 
rajjidly  increasing,  ami  it  i)romises  to  be  a large  inland  city. 
Han  i.sburg  was  founded  by  John  Harris  in  1785,  and  incor- 
porated as  a city  in  1860.  It  became  the  cajiital  of  the  Stato 
in  1812.  Pop.  in  1840,  5980;  in  1850,  7834;  in  1860,  13,400; 
in  1865.  about  20.000. 

HARRJSRURG.  a post-village  of  Mecklenburg  co..  North 
(’arolina.  about  160  miles  AV.8.W.  of  Raleigh. 

HARRISBURG,  a post-office  of  Abbeville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

II  ARRI.8BURG,  a post-office  of  Pontotoc  co.,  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  51ississii)pi. 

11 A RRISBU  b(i,  a considerable  vil'age  of  Harris  co..  Texas, 
on  Buffalo  Bayou,  and  on  the  Houston  and  'i’exivs  Central 
Railroad,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Houston.  Free  population  in  I860, 
1963. 

HARRISBURG,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio,  14 
miles  S.W.  of  Columbus,  has  about  150  inhabitants. 

ILARRISBURG.  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Indiana,  5? 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

H.ARRISBURG.  a village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Missouri,  11.5 
miles  AV.  by  N.  of  Jeffer.eon  City. 

H.\  R RISBURG.  a village  of  A'an  Buren  co.,  Iowa,  70  mil«s 
S.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

H.ARG’ISOX.  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  W.  AMrginia,  has 
an  area  of  440  S(iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wes» 
Fork  of  the  Alonongahela  River,  'fhe  surface  is  broker 
with  many  high  hills,  and  extensively  covered  with  forests 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Stone  coal  is  abundant,  ana 
iron  ore  is  found.  It  is  intersected  by  the  railroad  which 
extends  from  Parkersburg  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ran 
road.  Named  in  boner  of  Benjamin  Harris  Governor  ot 
Virginia  in  1782.  Caitital,  Clarksburg.  Pop.  13,790,  of  whom 
13,208  were  free,  and  582  slaves. 

HARRISON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Mississippi,  bor- 
dering on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  an  area  of  about  1150 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Biloxi  and  AVolf  Rivers. 
The  .=oil  is  sandy,  and  mostly  covered  with  pine  woods. 
Capital,  Mississippi  City.  Pop.  4819,  of  whom  3804  were 
free,  and  1015  slaves. 

H.ARRISON.  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Texa.s,  bor- 
dering on  Louisiana,  has  an  area  of  975  square  miles.  The 
Big  Cypre.ss  Bavru  aTid  Caddo  Lake  form  its  boundary  on 
the  N..  the  Sabine  River  flows  along  its  S.  border,  and  it  is 
drained  by  the  Little  Cypress  Bayou.  'Ihe  surface  is  diver- 
sified with  prairies  and  forests;  the  soil  is  productive.  In 
1850  this  county  produced  more  Indian  corn  and  moie 
sweet  potatoes  than  any  other  county  in  the  state,  and 
more  cotton  than  any  other  excepting  Colorado;  corn.  -376.600 
bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  126.763 bu.shels:  cotton, 4581  bales. 
Capital,  Marshall.  Pop.  15,001,  of  whom  6217  were  free,  and 
8784  slaves. 

HARRISON,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Kentucky, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  357  square  miles.  The  Licking 
River  washes  its  N.E.  border,  and  the  South  Branch  of  that 
river  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  county;  about  half 
of  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  other  part  hilly: 
the  soil  is  generally  good,  that  of  the  undulating  portion 
is  especially  rich.  The  rock  which  underlies  a large  part  of 
the  surface  is  the  blue  limestone,  a good  material  for  build- 
ing. Formed  in  1793.  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  a member  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky. 
Capital,  ( ynthiana.  Pop.  13,779,  of  whotn  10,490  were  fre«, 
and  3289  slaves. 

HARRISON,  a county  in  the  E,  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area 
of  400  sqiuu-e  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Stillwater,  Conotten, 
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in  1 Of(  L»  Creeks.  The  sarfane  is  diversified  by  hills,  which 
are  'apal  le  of  being  cultivated  to  the  summit.  The  soil  is 
parilyof  liir “stone  formation,  and  extremely  fertile.  This 
if!  one  of  t he  greatest  wool-growing  counties  of  the  state.  It 
crnt.iins  rl  h mines  of  bituminous  coal.  It  is  intersected 
by  tlie  I’itislnirg,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  Capi- 
tal, Cadi/,.  Pop.  19,110. 

IIARHISO.X,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Indiana,  border- 
ing on  Kentucky,  contains  475  square  miles.  It  is  dniined 
by  the  Blue  River  and  the  Indian  Creek,  affluents  of  the 
Ohio  River,  which  washes  the  S.  border.  The  surface  is 
diversified  by  the  “Knobs”  and  river  hilts,  which  have  an 
altitude  of  400  or  .500  feet,  and  presents  as  beautiful  scenery 
as  can  be  found  in  the  state.  The  county  is  based  partly 
on  the  carbornf  Tous  limestone,  in  which  extensive  caverns 
are  found.  Pitman’s  Cave,  ia  the  W.  part,  extends  more 
than  2 miles  under  the  ground,  and  contains  apartments 
of  vast  dimensions.  In  this  vicinity  is  a remarlcible  spring. 
It  is  00  feet  in  diameter,  and  several  hundred  feet  deep. 
When  (leneral  Harrison  was  governor  of  Indijina.  he  erected 
a mill  ou  its  waters  which  are  sufficient  to  drive  4 pair  of 
stones.  Organized  in  18U8.  Capital,  Corydon.  Pop.  18,521 

H.\RRlSO\,  a county  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  .Missouri, 
borderimr  on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  750  squ.are  miles.  The 
Ciooked  Fork  of  Grand  River  traverses  the  X.E.  part:  Rig 
Creek,  an  affluent  of  Grand  River,  flows  through  the  mid- 
dle. from  \.  to  S.:  the  county  is  also  drained  by  Sugar.  Cy- 
press, and  Samson’s  Creeks.  A large  portion  of  the  surface 
consists  of  prairies.  The  soil  on  the  margin  of  the  streams 
is  fei  tile.  Capital,  Bethany.  Pop.  10,626,  of  whom  10,601 
were  fre(g  and  25  sliives. 

HARRISON,  a new  county  in  the  W.  part  of  Iowa,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi  River,  has  an  area  of  al'out  480 
square  miles.  The  Missouri  River  forms  its  W.  boundary, 
and  it  is  intersected  by  the  Boyer  and  Soldier  Rivers.  It  is 
not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  Capital,  Magnolia.  Pop. 
in  I860,  6621. 

II.ARRISON,  a post-township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Maine, 
about  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Portland.  Crooked  River,  and  a 
stream  flowing  into  Long  Pond,  afford  water  pow'er.  The 
township  (contains  the  villages  of  Barton  Mills  and  Harri- 
son Flat.  Pop.  1251. 

tl.\RRlSC)N.  a post-township  of  Westchester  co..  New 
York,  bordering  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  inter.sected  by 
the  New'  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  25  miles  N.E.  of 
New  York.  Pop.  1413. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Hudson  co.,  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  2556. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  716. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1096. 

HARRISON,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Alabama. 

HARRISON,  a posbvillage.  capital  of  Hamilton  co..  Ten- 
nessee. on  the  Tenne.ssee  River.  140  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville. 
Iron  ore  and  stone  coal  are  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  The 
River  is  navigated  by  steamboats  above  and  below  this 
town.  Pop.  about  500. 

II.ARRISON.  a village  of  Pulaski  co.,  Kentucky,  15  miles 
W.  of  Somerset,  the  county  seat. 

II.ARRISON  a township  of  Carroll  co..  Ohio.  Pop  1033. 

H \RRISON,atown.shiporChiim|.aignco  ,Ohio.  Poj)  H IO. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Ibirke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop  1813. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Gtillia  co  , Ohio.  Pop  1225. 

11  A RR ISON,  a post-vilhige  of  Crosby  townshii>.  Hamilton 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Whitewater  Ciinal.  and  on  the  W.  btmndary 
of  the  stjite,  20  miles  W.  x.W.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  1343. 

H \RRIS0N,  a township  rtf  Henry  co.,  Ohio.  I’op  781. 

H ARRISOV,  a townshi(>  of  Kno.x  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  777. 

H XRRISO.N,  a township  of  hick  ng  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1391. 

H \RRISON,  ii  township  of  Logiin  co  , Ohio.  Pop.  912. 

H A RR  IS  b\.ii  townshiiiof  Mu.>ki  ngum  co.,Ohio.  Pop.l3.')8. 

HARRI.'ON,  a township  of  Ihinlding  co..  Ohio  Pop.  217. 

IIARRISO.N,  a township  of  Pcriy  co  , Ohio.  Pop.  1050. 

H \ R R ISON,a  townshi|i  of  I’ickiiway  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1236. 

IIARRISO.N,  a township  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio.  I’op.  2217. 

H tRRISON.  a townshii»  of  Ross  co..  Ohio.  Pop,  1025. 

IIARRI.'^ON,  a township  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio  I’op.  1486. 

H A R RIS0.N,a  township  of  Viin  Wert  co  , Ohio.  P(»p.  1415. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Yinton  co  . Ohio.  Pop.  780. 

H.\  RRI.'' )N,  a post-vilhige  ot  Lenawee  eo.,  Michigiin,  is 
connected  by  a plank-road  with  Adrian.  I’op.  about  200. 

HARRISON,  a post-township  of  .Macomb  co  , Michigan. 
Pop.  i46. 

HARRISON,  a town.sliip  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana. 
i»ip  1120. 

HARR’  SON,  a townshi p of  Bbickford  co..  Indiiina.  P.  1 1 66. 

HARRISON,  a town.-,hip  of  C:iss  CO.,  Iniliiiiiii.  Pop.  1011. 

H ARRISON,  a township  ot  Clay  co.,  Imliiina.  Poi).  1711. 

II  t RRISON,  a township  of  Diiviess  CO.,  Imliana.  Poii.9.57. 

HARRIS  iN.atownshipof  Deiirhornco  . Iniliaini.  P.  lOTo. 

HARRISON,  a post-township  of  Dehiwaro  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1143. 

H.AI’.  RISON,  A town'^hip  of  Elkhart  co  .Indiana.  Pop.l  528. 

HARRISON,atowushipofFayelteco., Indiana.  Pop.  1889. 
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HARRISON,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana. 

HARRIS  »N,  a tow'iishi  p of  1 lenry  co.,  Indiiina.  Pop.  1814. 

H A RRISON,  !i  towiisliip  of  Howard  co  , Indiana.  Pop  994. 

1 1 A RRISON.il  townsliip  of  Kosciusko  co., Indiiina.  P.1325. 

H \ RRISON,  a townshij)  of  Miiimi  co.,  Imliiiiiii.  Pop.  847. 

II.ARRISON,  ii  town.'hip  of  Morgiin  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 430 

HARRISON,  a townsliip  of  Owen  co.,  Imhiinii.  I’op.  65S. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Puhiski  co..  Indiiina.  Pop.  571. 

11 A 1!RI  SON.  a township  of  Spencer  co., Indiiina.  Pop.  1678, 

HARRISON,  a towiishiti  of  Union  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  816. 

HARRISON,  a town.ship  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana,  contains 
Terre  Haute,  the  county-.seat. 

HARRISON,  a village  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana,  on  tbeWabasii 
and  Erie  Canal,  4 miles  N.  of  Terre  Haute. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Wayne  co  , Indiana.  Pop.  644. 

II  ARRI.'ON,a  township  of  Wells  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1548. 

HARRIS  )N,  a township  of  Ogle  co.,  Illiimis. 

HARRISON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Winnebago 
co  , Illinois,  about  lUO  miles  N.W.  of  Cliicitgo.  Pup.  6s9. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Scotland  co.,  Missouri. 

HARRISON,  a post-office  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa. 

II.ARRISON  BAY.  in  Russian  America,  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  is  between  lat.  70°  20'  and  70°  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  150° 
and  152°  .30'  W.,  bounded  E.  and  AV.  by  Point  Berens  and 
Cape  Halkett.  Not  tiir  inland  rise  the  Pelly  Mountains, 
but  the  shores  are  low. 

HAR^RISONBURG.  a neat  and  thriving  post-village,  capi- 
tal of  Rockingham  co..  A’irginia.  125  miles  N.AV.  of  Bich- 
mond.  It  i.s  surrounded  by  a fertile  and  beautiful  country, 
and  has  con.siderable  business.  There  are  3 clmrches  and 
g printing  offices.  Laid  out  in  1780,  Free  popubition  in  1860, 
1023. 

HARRISONBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Catahoula 
parish,  Louisiana,  on  the  W.  hank  of  the  Washita  River,  167 
miles  by  water  N.N.AV.  of  Baton  Rouge.  It  .stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  pine  hills  which  occur  in  ascending  Ine 
river.  It  has  a court-house  and  jail  built  of  stone,  and  5 
stores.  The  block  furnished  by  Louisiana  foi-  the  Washiiig- 
ton  Monument  was  obtained  from  the  sandstone  quarri.s 
near  this  place. 

HARRISON  CITY,  a post-village  of  AYestmoreland  co. 
Pennsylvania.  24  miles  E.  by  S.  of  I’itt.shurg. 

HARRISON  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

II.ARRISON  FLAT,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Maine,  on  the  oulletof  a pond  wliich  affords  water-power 
about  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Portland.  It  contains  a church, 
and  2 or  3 stores.  Pop.  about  25U. 

HARRISON’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

HARRISON  SQUARE,  a post-village  of  Uorche.ster  town- 
ship. Suffolk  co..  Massachusetts,  on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad, 
4 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Boston. 

HARRISON  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Potter  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

IIAR'RISONYTLLE.  formerly  COLESTOAVN,  a village  of 
Gloucester  co..  New  Jersey,  about  22  miles  S.S.AV.of  Camden. 

H ARRISONA'ILLE.  a village  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
in  Nittany  A’alley.  4 miles  S.E.  of  Bellefonte. 

ILARRISONA’ILLE.  a village  of  Fulton  co..  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  turnpike  from  Chambershurg  to  Bedford,  27  miles 
W.  of  the  former. 

HARRISONVILLE.  a village  of  Troup  co..  Georgia. 

HARRISONYILLE.  formerly  CONCN  ERSVILLE.  a post- 
village of  Shelby  co.,  Kentucky,  46  miles  E.S.E.  of  Louis- 
ville. 

HARRISONYILLE.  a vill^e  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio,  15  miles 
N.E.  of  Portsmouth.  Pop.  anout  250. 

HARRISONVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Martin  co., 
Indiana,  is  .situated  on  Indian  Creek.  4 miles  N.E.  of  Dover 
Hill.  There  are  sulphur  springs  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
which  attract  a large  number  of  visitors. 

HARRISONVILLE,  a village  of  Knox  co,,  Illinoi.s,  12 
miles  S.  of  Knoxville. 

HARRISONVILLE.  a post-village  of  Alonroe  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  28  miles  below  St.  Louis. 

HARRISONVILLE.  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Cass 
co..  Ali.ssouri,  115  miles  in  a direct  line  AV.  of  Jefferson  City. 
It  has  some  trade  with  Utah  and  the  Indians  who  reside 
AA'.  of  Missouri.  Free  pop.  tjo. 

HARRIS'S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co., 
North  Carolina. 

HARRIS’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  A'ork. 

IIARRI.'t'S  LOT,  a post-office  of  Charles  co.,  Maryland. 

IIAIURISTOAVN,  a village,  and  formerly  a parliamentary 
borough  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Kildare,  2j  miles  N.E. 
of  Kileullen  Bridge. 

II  ARBISTOAA’N,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,,  co.,  ol 
Kildare. 

11  ARRTSTOAA'N,  a po.st-village  of  AA’ashington  co..  Indiana, 
on  the  railroad  from  New  Albany  to  Salem,  4 miles  E.  of  the 
latter. 

H.ARRISA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Cheshire  co.,  New  Hamp 
shire. 

HARRISA'ILLE,  a village  in  Burrillville  township.  Provi 
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dence  co,,  Rhode  Island,  ahont  15  jiiles  N.W.  of  Providenre. 
It  oontiiins  a cotton-mil  1 and  a spindic-niill.  I’op.  about  400. 

II.\JiKISVI  liLK.a  post-villagf  of  Hiillor  co.,l’eiiiisylvaiiia, 
24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Itntler.  IN.p.  357. 

II A KUISVILLK. a post-village, capital  of  Ritcl)ieco.,AVest 
Virginia,  on  or  near  the  Northwestern  Itailroad,  37  miles  E. 
of  I’urkershnrg.  It  contains  2 churches. 

II A HKISVl  LI.K,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  North 
Carolina.  12R  miles  W.S.VV.  of  Raleigh. 

lIARlUlsVILLK,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio,  123 
miles  K.  of  Columbus. 

II ARKISVILLR,  a township  ot  Medina  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
12-26. 

II.\RRTSVTLLE.  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana. 

II.ARRISVTLLI-;.  a post-office  of  Marquette  co.,  IVisconsin. 

II  AROtODSRURG,  a tlourishiug  post-town,  capital  of  Mer- 
oer  co.,  Kentucky,  is  situated  on  a commanding  eminence, 

I mile  from  Salt  River,  and  30  miles  S.  of  Frankfort.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  village  in  Kentucky,  the  first  cabin 
having  been  built  in  1774.  by  Captain  .lames  llarrod.  The 
town  is  beautiful,  and  well  built,  and  is  a place  of  great 
resort  in  the  summer  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters.  The 
llarrodsburg  Springs  are  among  tne  mo.st  celebrated  in  the 
state,  and  pei-liaps  the  most  fashionable  in  the  Western 
States:  .'fdOO.OOO  have  been  expended  in  the  buildings  and 
other  improvements.  This  town  has  lately  been  selected  as 
the  site  Rir  the  new  military  academy,  and  it  is  the  seat  of 
Bacon  College,  foumled  in  1836.  In  18o2  it  had  8 instruc- 
tors. 156  students,  and  16n0  volumes  in  its  library.  A large 
quantity  of  fine  dry-goods  is  sold  in  this  place,  which  is  also 
an  important  market  for  cattle,  horse, s.  ami  other  stock.  It 
contains  a bank.  Turnpikes  extend  from  the  town  in  seven 
directions.  A newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  in  1860, 
1668. 

II.ARRODSBURG.  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana,  on 
Clear  Creek,  12  miles  S.  of  Bloomington,  and  about  3 miles 
W.  of  the  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad.  It  is  a depot 
for  produce  raised  in  the  vicinity. 

II  .\R  RODS  BURG,  a village  of  Johnson  co.,  Mis.souri,  about 
90  miles  W.  of  Jeffer.son  City. 

II  .ARGIOGATE.  a townsliip,  and  one  of  the  principal 
watering-places  of  England,  co..  and  27  miles  W.  of  York, 
West  Biding. on  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway.  Pop. 
in  1851.  3678.  It  consists  of  two  villages.  High  and  Low 
Harrowgate.  There  are  numerous  hotels,  and  excellent 
boarding-houses,  several  churches,  a hospital,  branch  bank, 
theatres,  libraries,  promenade  and  assembly  rooms,  and  a 
race-course,  with  springs  of  chalybeate,  sulphur,  and  saline 
waters,  drawing  here  a concourse  of  about  20UO  visitors,  in- 
cluding a large  circle  of  rank  and  fashion.  The  sulphur 
well  has  been  used  as  an  alterative  and  purgative  since  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  chiefly  in  cases  of  scrofula 
and  cutaneous  eruptions. 

H.AIPROLD.  a small  market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.,  and  8 miles  N.W.  of  Bedford. 

HARROLU'S  CROSS,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co. 
3f  Dublin,  about  1 mile  S.  of  Dublin  Castle.  Pop.  2789. 

HAIPROLDSTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke. 

HARROLDSTON,  WEST,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Pembroke. 

HAR/ROWBY,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  2 
miles  W.  Grantham.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Ryder 
family. 

II.ARROWDEN,  GREAT,a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

HARROWDEN,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northampton. 

Il.ARMtOW-o.v-THFy-IIILL.  a parish  and  village  of  Engl.and. 
CO.  of  Middlesex,  tinely  situated  on  the  summit  of  a high 
hill.  10  miles  N.W.  of  London,  on  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Railway.  It  contains  many  good  houses,  ancient  and 
modern,  has  a picturesque  old  church,  and  a celebrated 
grammar  school,  at  which  some  of  the  greatest  characters 
of  this  century,  including  the  late  Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  were  educated.  It  was  founded  by  John  Lyon,  a 
wealthy  yeoman,  in  1571. 

HARS.ANY,  haii'sifi'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bihar, 
on  the  lYhite  Koros.  9 miles  from  Grosswardein.  Pop.  1180. 

H.\RS.\NY.  hdii'shdh'.  Kis.  ki.sh,  and  Naoy.  nCdj,  two 
nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Baranya, about 
3 miles  fiom  Siklos.  Pop.  of  Kis-Harsany,  430;  of  Nagy- 
Harsany.  800. 

H.ARSEE.N  or  IIARSIN,  haR-seen',  a village  of  300  houses 
'n  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee,  district,  and  about  25 
miles  S,  E.  )f  Kermanshah. 

HARSEFELD,  naR'seh-f^lt',  a market-town  of  Hanover, 

II  miles  S.  E.  of  Stade,  on  the  Aue.  Pop.  989. 

11 ARSEWINK LL.  haR/seh-win'kel.  a village  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Westphalia,  26'  miles  E.  of  Miiuster,  with  1042 
hihabitants. 

HARSH/MANSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co., 
Ohio. 

HARSLEBEN,  haRsdd'ben.  a village  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Saxony,  S.E.  of  Ualberstadt.  Pop.  1700. 


II.VRtSON  ISLAND,  in  Canada  West,  is  at  the  enl  ranee 
of  the  river  into  the  Lake  St.  Clair.  Lat.  42°  35'  N.,  ion.  82*- 
25'  W.  Length,  from  .N.  to  S.,  lO  miles. 

HAlPSToN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

HARStWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  Easi 
Riding. 

HART,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

H.\RT.  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Kentucky,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  425  sijuare  miles.  It  is  traversed  from 
E.  to  W.  by  Green  River,  navigable  by  steamboats,  and  a!s<. 
drained  by  Nolin  and  Bacon  Creeks.  This  county  forms 
part  of  the  region  commonly  called  the  “Barrens.”  the  sue 
tace  of  which  is  diversified  by  conical  hills,  a few  hundred 
feet  high,  and  .sparsely  covered  with  small  timber,  chiefiy 
oak.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  'The  rock  whic-h  under- 
lies the  county  is  cavernous  limestone,  suitable  for  building, 
numerous  caves  and  sinkholes  are  found  in  it.  'The  county 
is  liberally  supplied  with  water-power.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  Formed  in  1819,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Hart,  an  officer  in  the 
war  of  1812.  Capital.  .Mnnfordsville.  Pop.  10,348,  of  whom 
8953  were  tree,  and  1395  slaves. 

HART,  a township  in  Warwick  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1,576. 

HARTA  or  HARTILA,  haR^td.  a town  of  iSaxony,  circle, 
and  31  miles  S.E.  of  Leipsic.  Pop.  1941. 

HARTA,  KIS,  kish  hau/tOh.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.,  and 
56  miles  S.  of  I’esth.  on  the  Danube.  Pop.  2055. 

HART,  ALT.  dlt  haRt,  a village  of  Moravia,  circle  of 
Znaim.  I’op.  951. 

HARTBEKG,  haRpbSRG,  a town  of  Styria,  30  miles  N.E. 
of  Giatz.  Pop.  1500. 

11 A RTtBUllN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land. 

HARTENSTEIN,  haR/ten-stine',  a town  of  Saxony,  near 
the  .Mulde.  Pop.  1947. 

HAR'TEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

H ART'FELL',  a mountain  in  the  S.  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Pee- 
bles and  DumtVies.  Elevation,  26  ’>5  feet. 

HART'FIKLD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

H ARTG'T  ELD.  a post-village  ofChautauquaco.,  New  York, 
about  a mile  N.  of  Chautauqua  Hike. 

HARIVFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  East  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

ILARTFORD.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  with 
a station  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  11| 
miles  N.N.IV.  of  Crewe. 

H.ART'FORD,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Connec- 
ticut. has  an  area  of  about  807  .square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Connecticut  River,  and  drained  by  Farming- 
ton  River  and  other  smaller  streams,  which  afford  valuable 
water-power.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some  parts 
mountainous.  Talcott  Mountain  is  the  principal  elevation. 
'The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Connecticut  Liver  is 
navigable  for  sloops  to  Hartford,  and  for  small  steamboats 
through  the  county.  The  railroads  extending  from  New 
Haven  to  Springfield,  and  from  New  Haven  to  Northamp- 
ton. and  that  from  Providence  to  Fishkill,  travei'se  this 
county,  and  several  shorter  lines  of  railroad  partly  intersect 
it.  Organized  in  K 66.  Capital,  Hartford.  Pop.  89,962. 

HARTFORD,  a post-township  of  Windsor  co..  Yermont,  on 
the  IV'.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the  Vermont  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  iron  castings,  machinery,  <tc.  Pop.  239'i. 

HARTFORD,  a city,  seat  of  justice  of  Hartford  co.,  and 
semi  capital  of  Connecticut,  is  situated  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Connecticut  River,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  50 
miles  from  Long  Island  Sound,  36  miles  by  railroad  N.NLE. 
of  New  Haven.  124  miles  W.S.VV'.  of  Boston,  and  112  miles 
N.E.  of  New  York.  Lat.  41°  45'  59"  N.,  Ion.  72° 40'  4.5"  W.  It 
is  connected  with  East  Hartford,  on  the  opposite  .side  of  the 
river,  by  a covered  bridge  1000  feet  long.  'The  chartered 
limits  of  the  city  extend  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  some 
two  miles,  and  about  one  and  a half  miles  back,  including 
an  area  of  about  lOOO  acres.  'I’he  site  is  considerably  ele- 
v.ated.  and  the  surface  somewhat  broken.  There  are  up- 
wards of  70  streets  and  alleys,  some  of  which  run  parallel 
with  the  river,  and  are  intersected  at  right  angles  by  those 
passing  from  E.  to  W. ; while  others  are  very  irregular. 
Main  street  reaches  from  the  N.  to  the  18.  extremity  of  the 
city,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  On  this  street, 
which  \s  bioad.  and  more  than  a mile  in  length,  are  many 
of  the  public  buildings  and  churches,  and  also  a large  num- 
ber of  the  retail  stores.  State  street  extends  from  Main 
street  to  the  river:  on  it  is  done  most  of  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness: neai  its  junction  with  Main  street  it  divides  into  two 
parts,  enclosing  the  State-house  and  public  square.  A.sylum 
street  pas.ses  westward  to  the  principal  railroad  «tation,  and 
i is  the  seat  of  an  important  business,  consisting  chietly  of  cot- 
' ton  and  woollen  goods  of  home  manufacture.  The  city  is, 
for  the  most  part,  compactly  built,  principally  of  brick  and 
freestone,  and  exhibits  much  taste  and  elegance.  Among 
the  public  buildings,  the  Stale-h(  use,  elected  in  1792.  may 
be  mentioned  as  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  a fine  struc- 
ture. of  the  Doric  oide'’,  Vl-V  .feet  by  76,  with  walls  54  feet 
1 high.  Besides  the  legislative  Ua’ls,  it  can.'aius  apartiuentl 
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for  the  several  courts  of  the  state  and  county,  and  nume- 
rous public  offices.  The  edifice  is  adorned  with  two  porticos 
and  a dome,  the  top  of  which  affords  a mac;nificent  view  of 
the  city,  the  river,  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  legis- 
latu, e meets  alternately  here  and  at  New  Haven — the  odd 
years  at  Hartford.  The  City  Hall,  fronting  on  Market  Square, 
i.s  a handsome  building  of  Grecian  architecture,  containing 
the  police  court-room,  a large  hall  for  public  purposes,  and 
the  city  market.  There  are  also  2 extensive  railroad  depots. 
In  Ihtii,  the  city  contained  21  churches  of  the  various  deuo- 
mination.s,  many  of  them  large  and  elegant  edifices. 

The  literary  and  educatimal  institutions  of  Hartford  are 
numerous,  and  of  a highly  respectable  character.  Among 
the  first  in  importance  is  Trinity  College,  situated  on  a gen- 
tle acdivity  about  a mile  W.  of  the  State-house.  It  was 
founded  in  1823.  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Protest- 
ant episcopal  Church.  The  grounds,  comprising  about  14 
acres,  are  handsomely  laid  out  and  variously  ornamented. 
The  buildings  are  of  stone,  3 in  number,  named  Seabury, 
Jarvis,  and  Brownell  Halls.  The  Wadsworth  .\thenfeum.  a 
beautiful  granite  building  in  the  castellated  Gothic  style,  is 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts. 
The  southern  compartment  is  occupied  by  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society,  and  contains,  besides  the  library,  com- 
prising some  5i  00  printed  volumes  and  a great  number  of 
ancient  documents  and  manuscripts,  a large  and  valuable 
collection  of  historical  relics.  The  northern  compartment  is 
appropr  iated  to  the  use  of  the  Voung  Men’s  Institute,  which 
maintains  an  able  course  of  lectures,  and  has  a library  of 
about  10.000  volume.s.  A gallei-y  of  paintings  and  other- 
rooms  devoted  to  the  fine  arts  occupy  the  centr-al  portion 
of  the  building.  The  system  of  public  instruction  ad  pted 
by  the  city  is  pr-obably  the  best  in  the  state.  The  schools 
are  free  to  all  resident  pupils,  the  expen.se  being  defrayed 
partly  by  the  income  from  the  public  schcoi  fund,  and  partly 
by  a tax  on  pr-oper-ty.  The  studies  pursued  in  the  high 
school  are  similar  to  those  usually  embr-aced  in  a college 
Curtr  se.  The  newsiraper  press  consists  of  7 publications,  of 
which  4 are  issued  daily. 

Hartford  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  benevolent 
Institutions.  The  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
standing  ju.st  without  the  city  limits,  was  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  ever  establi.«hed  in  the  United  States.  The 
late  Kev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.D.,  having  visited  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertitining  the  best  method  of  imparting 
irrstruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  brought  with  him.  on 
his  return  in  1816.  M.  Lament  Clerc.  a deaf  mute,  who  had 
been  many  year-s  a succcessful  teacher  in  Bar-is.  under  the 
Abbe  Sicitrd.  The  American  Asylum  was  organized  in  1817. 
under  the  direction  of  Mr-.  Gallaudet  as  pr  incipal,  and  M. 
Laur-ent  Cler-c  as  associate  teacher.  The  ins  itution  rose 
ra]>idly  into  public  favor-,  the  seven  deaf  mutes  with  which 
it  tir-st  commenced  having  soon  increa.'-ed  to  140.  The  ave- 
rage irumber  of  pupils  at  pr-esent  is  about  ‘220.  The  main 
building  was  er-ected  in  18-20,  and  is  130  feet  by  bO.  and  4 
stories  high.  The  Ketreat  for  the  Insane,  founded  in  1822, 
is  situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  city,  on  a gentle  eleva- 
tion. commandirtg  an  extensive,  varied,  and  mo.st  beautiful 
pr-ospect.  The  buildings  are  surrounded  with  some  17  act-es 
of  gr-ound.  tastefully  ornameirted  with  walks,  shade-tr-ees. 
and  shrubher-y.  The  number  of  patients  dur  ing  the  year 
endirrg  Apr  il  1,  l'-64,  was  374,  of  whortt  72  hail  beerr  dis- 
chargcil  errtirelv  cirr-ed;  26  much  improved;  13  not  im- 
proved. ami  21  had  ilied. 

Hartford  is  advantageously  situated  for  tr-ade,  manufac- 
tures. and  commerce.  It  is  in  the  gr-eat  line  of  railways 
connecting  the  -New  England  with  the  Middle,  Southern, 
and  Western  States,  and  also  in  the  line  of  the  Providence 
Har-tford  and  Eishkill  Hailr-oad.  The  Connecticut  Biver. 
whi(-h  is  navigable  to  Hartford  for  sea  vessels  and  steam- 
boats of  loUO  tons  burden,  admits  the  passage  of  small 
b'lats  as  far  as  Newbury  in  Vermont,  a distance  of‘2-2l)  miles. 
There  ar-e  about  24  incorporated  comparries  in  Hartford, 
having  upwards  of  .-jSS.OOO.i 4)0  capital,  besides  many  that  ar-e 
not  incorporated,  engaged  in  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing errterpri.ses.  The  value  of  the  city  manufiictur-es  for  the 
year-  endirrg  June  1.  1850.  as  given  by  the  census  r-eturns. 
amounted  to  .$3,619,389:  and  at  the  pr-eserrt  time  .August. 
185 1,  their  value  probalily  exceed.-,  .■r4,.ai lO.OOO.  The  more 
irrriiortarrt  articles  of  rrrarruractitre  are  fir-eitr  rns  ami  hard- 
war-e  of  the  variitris  kimis.  Book  prrbli.-lrirrg  has  always 
beerr  car-fied  <ttr  her  e to  a great  exterrt.  Tlrei-e  are  12  barrks 
in  Ilartfoi-il,  with  atr  rrggr-egate  capitrrl  of  aborrt  .'f8,00(J,O00, 
& sirvitrgs  irrstitrrtion.s,  caprtal  ami  deposrts  rriiwar-ds  of 
g.‘5.000.tM)0.  and  17  fire  ami  life  itt.'rrr-aiice  coirrpairics.  with 
art  rrggregate  capital  of  $14,400,000.  The  city  is  lighted 
with  gas.  attd  is  sttpplied  with  water  fr-oitt  the  ( oirneciicut 
Rtver  The  <-ity  is  diviiled  irrto  6 wai-ds.  The  ittttiticipal 
goverttrttettt  is  vested  itt  a tttayor.  elei  terl  oitce  itt  two  years, 
12  aldet-tnctt.  6 of  wlioitt  are  cliosett  attitnally,  ami  the 
cotttimiu  council,  composed  of  24  persons,  also  chosen  an- 
nually. 

Hartford  was  peinianeirtly  settled  in  16.35  by  an  English 
colony  fi-ottt  .Massiichusetts.  Its  rtartte  was  given  itt  horror 
of  one  of  the  leaditig  settlers,  Mr.  Stone,  who  was  born  in 
828 
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Hartford,  England.  Previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  colony, 
the  Dutch  had  explored  the  Connecticut,  attd  erected  a fort 
on  what  is  still  called  Drrtclr  Poirrt,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
city.  The  old  “Chai-ter  Oak,”  formerly  the  object  of  much 
interest  to  visitors,  is  dead,  (.'^ee  C'innkcticut.)  The  Indian 
itanie  of  Ilartfor-d  was  Suckiaug.  Incorirorated  as  a city  in 
1784.  Pop.  in  18-20,47-26;  in  1830,  7076;  in  1840,9468;  in 
1850.  13.555;  and  in  1860,  ‘29,15-2. 

H.A.11TFOHD.  a post-village  and  township  of  Oxford  co., 
Maine,  on  the  head  waters  of  Twenty  Mile  Hirer,  a tr  ibu- 
tai*y  of  the  Androscoggin,  and  on  the  route  of  the  Buckfield 
Bt-anch  Railroad,  about  30  miles  W.  of  .Augusta.  The  vil- 
lage contains  2 stores,  a grist  mill,  saw  mill,  and  clapboard 
mill.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1156. 

HARTFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Washington 
CO.,  New  York,  about  55  miles  N.N.E.  of  Albany.  The  vil- 
lage ha.s  2 or  3 churches,  several  stores,  and  a bank.  Pop. 
of  the  township,  -20 i6. 

HARTFORD,  a small  village  of  Evesham  township,  Bur- 
lington CO.,  New  Jeisey. 

HARTFORD,  a post- borough  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. on  the  Erie  Extension  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Canal,  13 
miles  S.W.  of  Meadville.  the  county  seat.  Pop.  135. 

HARTFORD,  post-village  of  Forsyth  co.,  Georgia. 

HARTFORD,  a village  of  Pulaski  co..  Georgia,  on  the  Oc- 
mulgee  River,  opposite  Hawkinsville,  is  nearly  deserted  on 
account  of  its  uiihealthiness. 

HARTFORD,  a thriving  post-village  of  Chickasaw  co., 
Missi.ssippi.  on  the  Loosascoona  River,  at  the  head  of  keel- 
boat  navigation.  ‘20  miles  N.W.  of  Houston.  It  has  a dens« 
population  around  it.  and  contains  several  stores. 

I1.A.RTF0RD.  a post-village,  Gipital  of  Ohio  co..  Kentucky, 
on  Rough  Creek,  an  affluent  of  Green  River.  160  miles  S.W. 
of  Frankfort.  It  contains  a court-house  and  2 churches.  It 
was  settled  in  1808.  Pop.  about  500. 

H.A.RTF0RD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Licking  co., 
Ohio,  about  ‘25  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1183. 

HARTFORD,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Trumbull 
CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1-295. 

HARTFORD,  a township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  1073. 

H.ARTFORD,  a township  in  Adams  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  618. 

HARTFORD,  a village,  capital  of  Blackford  co..  Indiana, 
75  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  contains  a brick  court- 
hou-se.  and  about  300  inhabitants.  Laid  out  in  1839. 

HARTFORD,  a thriving  post-village  of  Ohio  co.,  Indiana, 
on  Laughery  Creek.  5 miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  90 
miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis,  was  first  settled  in  1814.  It  has 

I or  2 churches. 

HARTFORD,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Missouri,  about 
110  miles  N.  of  Booneville. 

HARTFuRI),  a post-village  of  Des  Aloines  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  plank-road  from  Burlington  to  Fairfield,  about  12  miles 
W by  N.  of  the  former. 

HARTFORD,  a post-village  of  Polk  co..  Iowa,  on  the 
river  Des  Moines,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Fort  Des  Moines,  the  county 
seat. 

HARTFORD,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  ofAVash- 
ington  CO..  Wisconsin,  on  a branch  of  Rock  Itiver.  near  its 
source.  35  miles  by  railroad  .N.W.  of  Milwaukie.  The  village 
has  5 churches,  12  store.s,  and  4 mills.  Pop.  about  1500; 
of  the  township,  ‘2510. 

H.ARTH.A..  a town  of  Saxony.  See  IIarta. 

HARTH.\U,  haiihOw,  a village  of  Saxony,  4 miles  S.  of 
Chemnitz.  Pop.  1256. 

HART1I.\U.  GROSS,  groce  haR/tOw,  a village  of  Saxony, 
circle  of  Dre.eden,  N.E.  of  Stoipen. 

H.4R'THEGIG,  a small  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

HART'HILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Che.ster. 

HARTHILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

Il.AR'TING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.c.sex. 

H.AIPTl  NGTO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

H.NRT'LAND.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Devon.  13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bideford.  Pop.  in  1851.  ‘218.3. 
It  has  a large  church,  serving  as  a landmark  for  mariners, 
and  a quay,  about  2 miles  distant,  on  the  Bristol  Channel. 
The  town  was  made  a port  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  it 
is  governed  Viy  a portreeve.  Near  it  is  Hart  land  Abt.ey, 
now  conver'ed  into  a modern  mansion:  and  about  2 miles 
to  the  N.AV.  is  H\RTt,A.\D  Point,  (anc.  Hfr'culis  Promontuf- 
riiim,)  a lofty  promontory,  forming  the  S.  entrance  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  in  lat.  51^  1'  N..  and  Ion.  4°  31'  W. 

H.ARTGi.AND.  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine, 
about  42  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  It  has  some  manu- 
factur(‘S  of  leather  and  edged  tools.  Pop.  1060. 

H .ARTL.AND.  a post-township  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont 
on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  50  miles  S.  by  E of  Mont- 
pelier. Pop.  1748. 

11 A RTL  A D.a  post-township  of  Hartford  co.,Connecticut 
20  miles  N.W.  of  Hanford,  intersected  by  the  east  brand 
of  Farmington  River.  Pop.  846. 

HARTLAND,  a post-township  of  Niagara  co.,  Now  York. 

II  miles  N.E.  of  Luckport.  Pop.  30.56. 
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IIARTLAND,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Huron 
CO.,  Oliio.  Pop.  1112. 

I1.\HTLAND,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Livingston 
CO.,  Michigan,  on  Ore  Creek,  about  44  miles  E.  of  Lansing, 
has  a flouring  mill,  and  about  300  inhabitants.  Pop.  of  the 
town.ship,  1203, 

HAKTLAND,  a post-villa.se  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois,  about 
200  miles  N.N.E.  of  Spriiipfield. 

HAKTLAND.  a post^village  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wisconsin, 
ab^ut  24  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Milwaukee,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a railroad.  It  has  3 stores  and  1 flouring- 
mill 

HAKTLEBURY,  har'tel-ber-e,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Worcester. 

HARTLEPOOL,  har'tel-pool',  an  ancient  municipal  bo- 
rough, seaport,  market-town,  and  parish  of  England,  co., 
and  19  miles  E.S.E.  of  Durham,  with  which  city  and  with 
Stockton  it  is  connected  by  railways.  The  parish  consists 
of  an  almost  insulated  promontory,  on  the  North  Sea.  curved 
so  as  to  form  a natural  harbor,  and  presenting,  from  its 
lofty  and  singularly  excavated  clitfs.  magnificent  .sea  and 
land  views.  Pop.  of  the  borough,  in  1861,  12.205.  The  town, 
on  the  S.  side  of  this  peninsula,  has  many  hand.some  modern 
houses,  built  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  sea-bathers  who 
now  resort  here;  some  fine  remains  of  the  feudal  fortifica- 
tions which  once  defended  it.  a large  and  curious  church  in 
the  early  English  .style,  an  endowed  school,  and  other  chari- 
ties, a town-hall,  several  branch  banks,  a chalybeate  spring, 
and  a harbor  with  one  of  the  largest  docks  in  Kngland.  with 
depth  of  water  of  from  20  to  25  feet,  and  defended  by  2 strong 
batteries.  The  trade  of  Hartlepool  has  of  late  revived,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  railways  connected  with  the  new  coal- 
mines of  Durham.  In  1835  only  3 sloops  belonged  to  the 
port.  The  registered  shipping  now  belonging  to  the  port  is 
170,  and  the  number  is  increasing:  the  tonnage  of  the  .ships 
in  many  Instances  is  700  or  800  tons.  In  1850,  the  number 
of  ships  that  entered  was  9625,  tons  1,179,3.38.  These  ships 
took  from  the  port  upwards  of  1.000,000  tons  of  coal  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
under  an  ancient  charter.  It  belonged  to  the  Norman 
family  of  Hrus  or  Rruce  until  the  thirteenth  century, 
when,  by  their  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  they  for- 
feited their  English  possessions. 

I1.A.I!TM..EY,  a parish  of  Kngland,  co.  of  Kent. 

II.\KTLEY.  a small  seaport  town  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
umberland, on  the  North  Sea,  41  rriiles  N.  of  Noidh  Shields, 
"op.  1911.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor  for  vessels  of  from 
200  to  .300  tons. 

I1,\HT'LEY,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  15.30. 

IIAKT'LEY  MAU'DIT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

H.A  KT'LEYTi)N,a  post-village  of  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
in  Buffalo  Valley,  70  miles  N.  by  VV.  of  Harrisburg.  The 
turnpike  from  Lewisburg  to  Centre  county  pa.sses  through  it. 

IIAKT'LEYVILLE.  a post-office  of  Athens  co..  Ohio. 

IIAinVLEY  VVEST'PALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants. 

11 A KT'LEY  WINT'NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

H.AKT'lIP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

II.AIIT  LOT.  a post-office  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York. 

Il.AKT.MA.NITZ.  haiiUml-nits',  a village  of  Germany,  in 
Bohemia  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Klattau.  Pop.  705. 

HAKTMANNSDOKF.  hant'man.s  doi(f\  a village  of  Ger- 
many. in  Saxony.  36  miles  S.E.  of  Leipsic.  Pop.  158.3. 

HAKTG’URY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

H AHTSGJOUOUGH.  a post-village  of  Warwick  co.,  1 ndiana. 

H ARTS'GROVE,  a post-village  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ashta- 
bula CO..  Ohio.  Pop.  768. 

H.ARTSGI  E.\D,  a district  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

HAKTS'HILL,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick,  3y 
miles  N.W.  of  Nuneaton.  Pop.  1061. 

ILARTS'IIORN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

IIARTSGIORN,  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

HART’S  LOCAtTION,  a post-office  of  Coos  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

H ART’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana. 

H A ltTS''rOWN.  a post-office  of  Crawford  co..  Pennsylvania. 

KART’S  VILLAGE,  or  IIARTSVILLE,  a post-village  of 
Dutchess  CO..  New  York.  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Poughkeepsie. 

IIAKTSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massachu- 
setts. 125  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

IIARTSVILLE.  a village  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York,  130 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

IIARTSVILLE,  a township  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 
Pop.  1154. 

IIAKTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
1(8  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

IIAKTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Darlington  di.strict.  South 
Carolit)a. 

IIAKTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Sumner  co.,  Tennessee. 
45  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nashville,  has  a church  and  several 
hundred  inhabitants. 

HAKTSVILLE.a  post-village  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana, 
50  milea  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 
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IIAKTSVILLE,  a village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana,  10  milea 
S.W.  of  Greensburg. 

IIAKTSVILLE  or  HAKTVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Wright  CO..  Missouri,  on  a fork  of  Gasconade  River,  106 
miles  S.  bv  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

IIARl’tWELIi.  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Bucks,  li  miles 
S.W.  of  Aylesbury.  Louis  XVIII.  of  France  resided  here 
while  in  England. 

HARTWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

II.\RTtWELLVlLLE,  a post-village  of  Bennington  co., 
Vermont. 

H.VRTWELLVILLE,  a post-village  in  the  S.  part  f f Shia- 
wassee CO..  Michigan. 

IIAKTAVICK.  a post-village  and  township  in  the  centre 
of  Otsego  CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  on 
Otsego  Creek,  about  35  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Utica,  'fhe  village 
has  churches  of  three  denomitiations,  and  probably  5U0  in- 
habitants. Pop.  of  the  township.  2496. 

IIAKTIVICK.  a post-i  ffice  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa. 

IIART'WICK  SEMGNAKY,  a po.st-village  of  Otsego  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Susquehanna  Kiver.  6 or  7 miles  below 
Cooperstown.  It  has  a theological  seminary  of  that  name, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

11  AR'HWITII.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York.  West 
Riding.  8^  miles  W.N.W.  of  Knare.sborough.  Here  are  the 
Brimham  Crags,  a stupendotis  group  of  rocks,  piled  in  fan 
tastic  forms,  curiously  perforated,  among  which  are  rocking 
stones  100  tons  in  weight. 

II.AR'r'WOOD,  a post-office  of  Stafford  co.,  AMrginia. 

II.ARTWOOD.  a post-office  of  .-tutauga  co.,  Alabama. 

HARn’Y,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

II.\K'1'Z.  a range  of  mountains.  See  Harz. 

IIAIUV.ARD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Worcester  co. 
IMassachii.setts.  on  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad.  25 
n)iles  N.  by  E.  of  Worcester.  It  has  several  paper  mills. 
Pop. 1507. 

Il.ARVARD,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  New  York. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  See  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. 

II.NRVEY,  a post  office  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana. 

HARVEY  ISLANDS,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  in  lat.  19° 
17'  S..  Ion.  1.58°  30'  W, 

HARVEY'S,  a small  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

IIARWEYSRURG.  a village  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio. 

HARVEYSBURG.  a thriving  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
Ohio,  41  miles  N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  It  contains  an  ac.idemy, 
and  4 or  5 places  of  worship. 

II.\RVEY’S  FIVE  POI.NTS,  a post-village  of  Westmore- 
land CO..  Pennsylvania,  32  miles  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

HARVEY  S POINT,  a village  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa,  115  miles 
W.  of  Iowa  City. 

II.\RVEY’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Charlotte  co.,  Virginia, 
108  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

H AIUVEYSA’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn- 
svlvania.  108  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

“ IIAR'VING'I'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVorcester. 

H AIUWKLL.  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

II.\RWICII,  lArtridj.  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  seaport,  and  market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Essex, 
on  a jioint  of  land  at  the  estuary  of  the  Stour.  10  miles  E. 
of  Manningtree.  Lat.  51°  56'  6"  N.,  Ion.  1°  17'  5"  E.  Pop. 
of  borough,  in  1851,  4451.  The  town  has  3 main  streets. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  jail,  custom-house, 
theatre,  as.sembly-room.s,  baths,  grammar  school,  and  a hand- 
some modern  church.  The  harbor  is  among  the  best  on  the 
E.  coa.st  of  Kngland,  affording  shelter  for  the  large.«t  fleets, 
and  is  defended  by  a strong  garrisoned  fort  and  battery; 
but  the  entrance,  though  well  buoyed,  and  indicated  liy  2 
light-houses  with  fixed  lights,  is  dangerous  without  a pilot. 
Some  ship-building  is  carried  on,  and  the  town  has  recently 
become  a resort  for  sea-bathing.  The  regular  ship])ing  in 
1847  was  4015  tons.  A’es.sels  entered,  43.882  tons:  cleared, 
38,514  tons.  The  number  of  ves.«els  belonging  to  the  port 
in  1850  was  139.  tonnage,  60.900;  total  vessels  inward.  654, 
tonnage.  49,4o2:  outward.  658.  tonnage.  .33,063 — more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  being  coasters.  It  is  of  Saxon 
origin.  In  1318,  it  was  incorporated  by  Edward  II.:  and  in 
1347  it  .supplied  14  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  Har- 
wich sends  2 members  to  the  IIou.se  of  Commons.  The 
name  Harwich  is  derived  from  two  Saxon  words: — h»re, 
signifying  “army.”  and  wic.  a "fortification;”  whence  it  is 
inferred  that  it  was  once  the  station  of  a Saxon  army. 

HAR'WICII.  a post-township  of  Barnstable  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 90  miles  S.E.  of  Boston.  In  1851.  48  vessels,  (tons, 
3231.)  owned  here,  and  manned  by  577  hands,  were  employed 
in  the  mackerel  fisheries.  During  the  year  9148  barrels  of 
mackerel  were  inspected.  Pop.  3423. 

HARWICH  PORT,  a post-village  of  Barnstable  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

HAR'WINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Litch- 
field CO..  Connecticut,  on  the  Naugatuck  River  and  Railroad, 
about  23  miles  W.  of  Hartford.  The  village  has  grown  up 
within  a few  years,  and  contains  a cotton  mill.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  1044. 
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IfAR^OOD,  a township  of  Encrland.  co.  of  Lancaster. 

HARWOOD.  GREAT,  a chapelry  and  parish  of  England, 
.-o.  of  Lancaster. 

H.A  K'WOKTII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

HARZ  or  II.\RTZ.  haRts,  (anc.  Sj/Vva  Hcrcynlia,)  a moun- 
f.ain  system  of  North-west  Germany,  mostly  between  lat. 
£.1°  3.y  and  51°  57'  N.,  and  Ion.  10°  10'  and  11°  30'  E.  With 
its  ramifications  it  is  estimated  to  cover  1.350  aquare  miles, 
Itetween  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  Its  culminating  point  is  the 
Rrocken.  in  lat.  51°  48'  11"  N.,  Ion.  10°  3.5'  30"  E.,  3740  feet 
above  the  sea,  N.W.  of  which  are  several  other  heights  of 
little  le.ss  elevation.  Its  geological  composition  is  granite, 
overlaid  by  greywacke  and  clay  slate:  and  it  is  estimated  to 
yield  annually  30.000  hundredweights  of  lead,  besides  a 
large  amount  of  iron,  and  considerable  quantities  of  copper 
and  silver.  See  Brocken. 

I1.\RZBURG,  haRts'bdoRG.  a village  of  Germany,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Brunswick  and  Ilarzburg  Railway,  27  miles  S. 
of  Brunswick. 

IIARZDORF,  haRtstdoRf.  (Alt.  3lt,  and  Neu.  noi.)  two 
nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Buiitzlau, 
abi'ut  3 miles  from  Rachenberg.  Pop.  2o21. 

If.ARZGERODE.  haRts'gheh-ro'deh,  a town  of  Germany, 
18  Tiiiles  S.  of  Ilalberstadt.  Pop.  2.517.  It  is  enclo.sed  with 
walls,  and  has  an  old  castle,  the  seat  of  the  ducal  mining- 
board  for  the  Ilarz.  Near  it  are  the  I'ictor  Frederick  Silver- 
works.  some  vitriol-works,  the  Magdesprung  Iron-mine.s, 
the  b.iths  of  Alexisbad,  and  the  ruined  castle  of  Ileinrichs- 
berg.  the  origin.il  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Anhalt  Bernhurg. 

IIASAN'-DAGII.  hd's3n-ddg'.  or  II.\SAN-TAG,  a moun- 
tain of  .Asia  Minor.  68  miles  S.W.  of  Mount  Argmus.  and  85 
miles  .V.E.  of  Konieh.  It  is  8000  feet  in  elevation,  and  of 
voli-anic  structure. 

H ASAN  EE,  HAS.ANT,  or  IIASSANEE,  (HASSANT,)  hist- 
3'nee'.  H.ASSAN.  hds'.sin'.  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea.  near 
its  E.  coast,  about  100  miles  N.W.  of  Yembo.  Lat.  2.5°  4 N., 
Ion.  37°  14'  E.  The  population  are  Bedouins,  who  reside 
during  a part  of  the  year  in  a straggling  village  on  its  S.  side. 

HASAN  KALEII  or  IIASSAN  KALEII,  hfe'.sjln' k^'leh. 
a town  of  Asiatic  'Turkey,  on  the  Aras,  20  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Erzroom . 

II  AS'BROUCK,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York. 

H.AS'COMB.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  3 miles 
S.E.  of  Godaiming.  An  enormous  tree,  known  as  the  Ilas- 
comh  Beech,  grows  here  on  the  site  of  a Roman  camp. 

H.ASE.  a river  of  Hanover.  See  II.WSE. 

H.ASEK.  hd's^k,  a small  seaport  town  of  Arabia,  in  Iladra- 
maut.  on  its  S.E.  coast,  opposite  the  Curia  Muria  Isles.  It 
exports  incense. 

1 1 AS'  KLB  E ECTI,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

H .AS'ELBUR Y.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dor.set. 

H.ASE'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

II ASELEY.  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

II ASELMERE,  in  England,  co.  of  Surrey.  See  IIaslemere. 

H .AS'ELOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

II.ASELUNNE,  (Haseliinne.)  hd/zeh-lun'neh.  a town  of 
Hanover,  on  the  ITase.  8 miles  E.  of  Meppen.  Pop.  1790. 

II ASENPO'l'II.  hd'zen-pAt'.  a town  of  Russia,  government 
of  Courland.  27  miles  *N.E.  of  Libau.  Pop.  1020. 

II  AS'Fl  ELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

IIAS'GUARD.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

ILASIPMY’S  TSL.A..NDS,  a group  of  five  low  islands  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  .5°  47'  N.,  Ion.  153°  6'  E..  con- 
nected by  coral  reefs,  and  forming  a lagoon  inside.  They  are 
about  15  miles  in  circumference,  covered  with  cocoanut-trees. 

HASlivEE.  IIASIKI.  hd'see-kee'.  or  IIASKI.  his'kee,  the 
westernmost  of  the  Curia  .Muria  Islands,  off  the  S.  coast  of 
Arabia,  in  lat.  17°  27'  16"  N.,  Ion.  55°  40' 49"  E..  formerly 
covered  with  guano. 

H.AS'KELL  FLATS,  a post-office  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New 
York. 

H AS'KELLA’’TLLE,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio. 

H AS'KEN VILLE.  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

H.AS'KETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

II  ASKI.  one  of  the  Curia  Muria  Islands.  See  Hasikee. 

H .AS'KINSVII^LE,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Kentucky. 

H .VSK  I NSVl  LLE.  ,a  village  of  Noble  co..  Ohio. 

H.ASL.ACII.  hds'ldK,  a small  town  of  Germany,  grand 
du(  hv  of  Baden,  on  the  Kiuzig,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Oiffenburg. 
Pop.  172(1. 

IIASLACII.  a small  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Austria, 
on  the  Muhl  22  miles  N.AV.  of  Lintz. 

HASLACIL  a river  of  Germany,  is  an  affluent  of  the  Ro- 
dach. in  Franconia. 

H.ASL.ACIL  lids'ldK,  (TTouen.  ho'en : Mittel.  miPtel.  and 
Nieper,  nee'der.)  are  continuous  villages,  Wurtemberg,  circle 
of  Neckar.  United  pop,  LIOO. 

II.AS'LAND.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

H.ASLE.  hds'leh,  a maritime  town  ofDenmark,  on  theW. 
N)ast  of  the  island  of  Bornholm.  l‘op.  701). 

HASLEBURY,  (h Vzel-ber-e,)  PLUCK'NETT,  a parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Somerset! 

IIAS'LEMERE,  hVzel-meer,  a decayed  borough,  market- 
town.  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  8 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Oodalming.  Pop.  850. 
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HAfSLEWOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

HASLI,  hdsfiee,  OBER-IIASLI,  o'ber-hds'lee,  or  IIASLI 
IM-WEISSLAiND.  hds'lee-im-tviss'ldnd.  a bailiwick  in  SAvib 
zerland,  canton  of  Bern,  comprehending  all  the  upper  part 
of  the  Aar  valley,  resting  on  the  Grimsel.  and  the  glacier  of 
the  Aar,  from  its  sources  to  the  Lake  of  Brienz.  Surrounded 
by  the  loftiest  masses  of  the  Berne.se  Alps,  it  is  tinted  for  ite 
natural  beauties : among  its  cascades  are  those  of  the  ueich- 
enbach,  Gentbach,  Ilaudeckfall,  Gelmerbach.  Ac.  'The  peoph 
are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  Scandinavian  ancestors 
who  came  hither  in  the  fifth  century.  Pop.  6700. 

H ASLINGDEN.  h^s'ling-den,  a market-town  and  chapelry 
of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  on  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway,  8 miles  N.  of  Bury.  Pop.  in  1851.  9030.  It 
stands  in  a wild  alpine  district,  and  has  manufactures  of 
cotton,  employing  4000  hands. 

IIAS'LINGFIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

HAS'LTNGTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  on 
the  Manchester  and  Nantwich  Railway,  6 miles  N.N.W,  of 
Beltey. 

H ASPARREN,  hds'paR'R8NG',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Basses-Pyrenees,  11  miles  S.  of  Bayonne.  Pop.  in 
1852,  51 66. 

H.ASPRES.  h3sp’r.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Nord, 
8 miles  S.IV.  of  Valenciennes.  Pop.  in  1852,  3059. 

HASSAN.  h^s'.sdn',  a town  of  Ilindostan,  Mysore  do- 
minion, 60  miles  N.W.  of  Seringapatam. 

HASSAN  ABAD.  hls's^n'  d bdd',  (“abode  of  Hassan,”) 
Russian  Transcaucasia,  destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  1836; 
and  a village  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee,  10  miles  S.E. 
of  Kashin. 

ILASSAN  AGA.  hds'sAn'  S'gl,  a town  of  Asia  Minor, 
Anatolia,  near  the  Lake  of  Aboolonia,  W.  of  Bru,sa. 

HASSAN  BATRIK,  hSs/san' ba-treek'.  in  Asia  Minor,  24 
miles  N.W.  of  Malateeyah,  inhabited  by  about  50  Mohamme- 
dan families. 

IIASSAM  or  IIASSANEE.  See  TTas.vnee. 

HASSAN  KALKH.  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Hasan  Kaleh. 

HASSAN  OG  H LAN,  has's^n'  og-lan',  a town  of  Asia  Minor, 
Anatolia,  17  miles  E.  of  Angora. 

HASSAN  PASHA  PALAN'KA,  has'san' pltsha' pa-ian/kl, 
Turkish  Armenia,  in  Servia,  27  miles  S.  of  Semendria,  with 
some  mineral  baths. 

H ASSELFELDE.  ha.s'.sel-f8Tdeh.  a town  of  Germany,  duchy 
of  Brunswick.  8 mites  S.S.W.  of  Blankenburg.  Pop.  1617. 

IIASSELT.  ha.s's^lt,  a town  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the  pre 
vince  of  Limbourg,  on  the  Oemer.  and  the  terminus  of  the 
Landen  and  Hasselt  Railway,  16  miles  W. N.W.  of  Maestrii  ht. 
Pop.  8745.  1 1 is  enclosed  by  walls,  well  built,  and  has  manu- 
ftictures  of  linen  fabrics,  lace,  and  tobacco,  with  extensive 
gin  distilleries,  and  a large  salt  refinery. 

HASSELT,  h^s'selt,  a fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands 
province  of  Overyssel,  capital  ol  the  district,  on  the  Zwarte 
IVater.  55  miles  N.  of  Zwolle.  Pop.  1871.  Near  it  is  the 
strong  fort  of  Zwarte-Sluis. 

IIASSELT.  one  of  the  LofFoden  Islands  in  Norway. 

H.USSFURT.  h,^R.s'fo6Rt.  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Lower 
Franconia,  on  the  Main,  and  on  the  Bamberg  and  Schw'ein- 
furt  Railwav.  20  miles  N.W.  of  Bamberg.  Pop.  1880. 

IIAS'SINGHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IIASSLEBE.N,  h^ss'La-ben,  a village  of  Saxe-Weimar,  17 
miles  N.W.  of  IVeimar.  on  the  Gera.  Pop.  1266. 

II  ASS  LOCH,  h3ss{loK,  a village  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on 
the  railway  from  Mannheim  to  Homburg,  15  miles  N.N’.E.  of 
Landau,  with  a Roman  Catholic  and  2 Protestant  churches, 
coal-works,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  4772. 

IIASSMERSIIEIM.  hiiss'mers-hime'.  a village  of  Baden, 
on  the  Neckar.  20  miles  E.S.e!  of  lleidedberg.  Pop.  1601. 

IIASTENBECK,  hds'ten-b^k',  a village  of  Hanover,  3 
miles  S.E.  of  Hameln.  Pop.  400.  Here  the  French,  under 
Marshal  d'Esti'ees,  obtained  an  advantage  over  the  troops 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  31st  Julv,  1757. 

HAS'TINGLEIGH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

HASTINGS,  hd.s'tings,  a parliamentary  and  municip.al 
borough  and  town  of  England,  and  one  of  its  Cin(|ue  Ports, 
CO.  of  Sussex,  on  the  English  Channel,  at  the  E.  termination 
of  the  South  Coast  Railway,  33  miles  E.N.E.  of  Brighto!!.  and 
also  connected  by  branches  of  the  South-eastern  Railway 
with  Dover.  'Tunbridge.  &c.  Pop. of  pailiamentary  borough, 
in  1861,  23,098.  The  town  lies  mostly  in  a hollow,  surround- 
ed. except  on  the  S..  by  cliffs,  and  consists  of  two  princijml 
streets;  many  of  the  siiuares  and  terraces  are  remarkably 
elegant;  Pelham  Cresent  and  the  marine  parade  descive 
especial  attention.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  2 
ancient  parish  churches,  a fine  modepn  church,  a grammar 
school,  founded  in  1619.  a handsome  town-hall,  a jail,  cus- 
tom-house. union  work-hou.«e.  a.ssembly-rooms.  some  excel- 
lent hotels,  baths,  and  librarie.s.  a fort,  and  remains  of  s 
castle  in  which  IVilliam  the  Conqueror  lodged  ju-evious  to 
the  battle  of  Hasting.s.  The  town  formerly  had  an  exten- 
sive trade,  but  its  harbor  having  been  ruined  by  a storm  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  its  commercial  importanco  has  never 
been  restored,  and  it  is  now  chietly  noted  as  a favorite 
bathing-place.  Fisheries  and  boat-building  emjdoy  many 
hands.  It  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commcna 
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William  tlie  Conqueror  landed  here,  and  the  decisive  battle 
of  Hastings  was  fought  in  1UC6,  7 miles  N.W.  of  the  town. 
See  Battle. 

II  ASTI  NOS,  hds'tingz,  a post-township  of  Oswego  co.,  New 
York,  20  miles  N.  by  of  Syracuse.  I’op.  3345. 

HASTINGS  or  IIASTINGS-upon-IIUDSON,  a post-village 
of  Westchester  co.,  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  Kiver,  and  on 
the  railroad  of  that  name,  20  miles  N.N.H.  of  New  York.  It 
has  manufactures  of  machinery,  glass,  &c.,  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity are  quarries  of  marble  extensively  worked.  . 

HASTINGS,  a small  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 

HASTINGS,  a thi-iving  post-village  and  township,  capital 
of  Barry  co.,  Michigan,  on  Thornapple  River,  and  on  the  B. 
road  from  Battle  Creek  to  Grand  Rapids,  42  miles  W.  of 
Lansing.  It  possesses  excellent  water-power,  with  several 
mills.  Bop.  554. 

HASTINGS,  Minnesota.  See  Apvexdfx. 

HASTINGS,  hais'tingz,  a co.  in  the  central  part  of  Canada 
West,  comprises  an  area  of  1324  scjuare  miles,  and  is  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  small  lakes  and  rivulets.  Bop. 
31,977.  Chief  towm,  Belleville. 

HASTINGS,  hAs'tingz,  a river  of  Australia,  New  South 
Wales,  the  entrance  to  which  is  the  large  harbor  of  Bort 
Macciuarrie,  192  miles  N.E.  of  Sidney:  lat.  31°  25'  45"  S., 
Ion.  152°  53'  54"  E. 

H AS'TINGS’  CENTRE,  post-village.  Oswego  co..  New  York. 

H AS^TINGSVILLE,  a post-otlice  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio. 

HAT.  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co..  Bennsylvania. 

HATfBOROUGH.  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Benn- 
sylvania,  16  miles  N.  of  Bhiladelphia.  It  has  2 churches.  3 
stores,  a grist  mill,  an  academy,  a public  library  of  about 
5100  volumes,  contained  in  a handsome  .and  sjaicious  build- 
ing erected  for  this  purpose,  and  from  4U  to  50  dwelling.s. 

HATCH- BKAUCHAMB,  (bee/cham,)  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Somerset. 

HATCIBEU’S,  a postoffice  of  Talladeira  co.,  Alabam.a. 

HATCH'IE.  HATCIBEK,  or  HATCIBY,  a river  in  the 
S.M'.  part  of  Tennessee,  rises  in  Ti])pah  co.,  Mississippi,  and, 
passing  into  Teunes.see,  enters  the  Mississippi  Ri\er  near 
Randolph.  It  is  stated  to  be  naAigable  by  steamboats  to 
Bolivar,  about  150  miles  from  its  mouth. 

HATCH.  WEST,  a parish  of  ETtgland,  co.  of  Somerset. 

HATCIHY  TURN/BIKE,  a post-office  of  Tippah  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

HAT'CLIFFE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

IIATCOUL.  hit'kooF,  a town  of  British  India,  in  Bengal, 
on  the  N'epaul  frontier,  78  miles  N.  of  Batna. 

HAT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Campbell  co.,  Virginia. 

HAT'FTELD.  a market-town  and  paiish  of  England,  co., 
and  6^  miles  W.S.VV.  of  Hertford.  Bop.  in  1851,  6274.  It 
has  a handsome  church,  the  burial  place  of  the  Salisbury 
family,  and  a princely  quadrangular  mansion,  the  seat  of 
the  Mar<iuis  of  Salisbury,  erected  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  original  stiuctuie 
belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Ely,  and  was  obtained  from  them 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  resided  in  it  while  princess.  It 
was  given  by  James  I.  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  exchange 
for  Theobalds.  In  1835.  a portion  of  this  palace  was  de- 
stroyed by  tire,  in  the  flames  of  which  the  Dowager  Mar- 
chioness of  Salisbuiy  perished. 

HATFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

HATFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  WestRiding. 

miles  S.S.W.  of  Thorne.  Bop.  1851.  William,  second  son 
of  Edward  1 II,.*  was  born  here.  Hatfield  Chace.  containing 
ISO.OOU  acres,  partly  morass,  was  sold  by  Charles  I.,  and  it 
is  now  cultivated.  In  it  are  vestiges  of  a Roman  camp. 

HAT'FIEIA),  a post-township  of  Hampshire  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad.  100  miles  IV. 
of  Bo)ston.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  brooms.  Bop.  1337. 

HATFIELD,  a village  of  Alleghany  co..  Bennsylvania,  on 
the  .'tlleghany  River.  3 miles  N.E.  of  Bittsburg. 

HATFIELD,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Bop.  1310. 

HATFIELD-BROAD-OAK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Es.sex.  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Harlow.  In  the  ancient  church  is 
a curious  effigy  of  Robert  de  Vere.  third  Earl  of  Oxford. 

H ATFIELD-BEVHIRELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

HA'f'FORD.  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Berks. 

HATHAZ.  hOt'hdz^or  HADHAZ.  had'hSz',  a town  of  Hun- 
gary. CO.  of  Szabolcs.  10  miles  N.  of  Debreczin.  Bop.  3700. 

IIATIPER LEIGH,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
"'o.  of  Devon,  on  a branch  of  the  Torridge,  9,j  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Torrington.  Bop.  1822. 

HATH'ERLEY  DOWN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

H.VITIERLEY  UPPER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  o'.  Glou- 
cester. 

H.\THfERN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

HATIBEROP.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

HA'ITBERSAGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

HATiItERTON.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford.  2 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Wolverhampton.  Pop.  378.  It  gives  the 
titV  of  baron  to  the  Littleton  family. 

IIA-TI  AN,  a town  in  Anam.  See  Cancao. 
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IIAT'LEY,  a post-office  of  Canada  East,  co.,  of  St.anstead, 

IIATMjEY,  east,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge 

HATLEY  ST.  GEORGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ol 
Cambridge. 

HATLOE,  hiWb'eh,  an  i.sland  of  Norway,  stift,  and  6S 
miles  N.  of  Bergen.  Length  and  breadth  about  4 miles. 

HATO  VIEJO,  hd'to  ve-A'Ho,  a town  of  New  Granada,  de 
partment  of  Cundinamarca : lat.  6°  22'  N.,  Ion.  75°  38'  VV  ; 
i>etween  4000  and  5000  feet  above  sea-level.  Pop.  1440. 

HATRAS.  hd'trds',  a town  and  fort  of  Hindostan.  pro- 
vince, and  90  miles  S.W.  of  Delhi ; lat.  27°  37'  N..  Ion.  75°  58' 
E.  It  is  a busy,  flourishing  place.  Its  fort  was  destroyed 
in  1817.  by  the  British. 

HATRIA.  See  Adkia. 

HATSCHVl  E,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Gott.schee. 

HA'TTEM.  haBtem,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Gelderland.  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Zwolle.  Bop.  2401. 

HA'ITEN,  hdt'tdxB,  a village  of  France,  dejiartment  ot 
Bas-Rhin,  8 miles  S.  of  Wissembourg.  Bop.  in  1852.  2041. 

HA'ITEN.  a village  of  Germany.  See  KiiiCun.vTTEN. 

IIA'TTENHEIM.  hdt'ten-hime',  a village  of  Nassau,  on 
the  Rhine.  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Wiesbaden.  Bop.  965. 

HATTER  AS,  CABE.  See  Cape  ILviteras. 

HATTERSHEIM.  hdt'ters-hime',  a market-town  of  Ger- 
many. duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  Rhine,  2 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Eltville.  Bop.  965.  It  has  a station  on  the  Taun us  Rail- 
way. between  Wiesbaden  and  Frankfort. 

11  AT'l'G'.RSLEYL  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

HAT'TIA,  hdt'tee'd.  an  island  of  British  India,  presidency 
and  province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Chittagong,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges  and  Megna.  15  miles  in  length,  and  10  miles 
in  breadth.  Here  are  some  salt  woi’ks. 

11  A'Cl'l  .NGEN,  hdtRing-en.  a town  of  Prussia.  Westphalia, 
38  miles  W.  of  Arn.'^berg,  on  the  Ruhr.  Bop.  3690. 

HA'TTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

H.\T'roN,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  and  3 miles  W.N.W 
of  \\  arwick.  'J  he  ( elebrated  Dr.  Barr  held  the  living  here 
at  his  death  in  1825. 

HA'ITMN.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Salop,  2^  miles 
S.IV.  of  Shiirnal.  Bop.  647. 

HA'l'TOKP',  hdt'toRf,  a village  of  Hanover,  in  Grubenha- 
gen.  N.  of  llarzburg.  Bop. 1375. 

H.\TTS  SH  )B.  a village  of  Talbot  co.,  Georgia. 

HA'rV.\.\.  hot'vfiiB,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  ol 
Heves.  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Besth.  Bop.  3100. 

HATZKG.  hot'z^g'.or  HG'rZlNG.  hot'zing^  a market-town 
of 'rran.sylvaiiia.  in  IheS.W..  lU  miles  S.  of  ilunyad.  I*.  1100 

HA'rZFrJ,D,  lidts'fMt.  a town  of  Germany,  Hes.se-Darin- 
stadt.  on  the  I7der,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Biedenkopf.  Bop.  950 

H.'tTZFELD,  (Hun.  Z.'omhdl)/,  zhom'boF.)  a market-town 
(T  Hungary,  co.  of 'Torontal,  22  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Teiuesvar. 
Bop  4786. 

HAUBOURDIN,  ho'lnoR'ddNo'.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Not'd,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Lille.  Bop.  in  1852.  3219. 

H.^UGIIA.M,  haw'ain.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HAUGHLEY,  haw'lee.  a jiarish  of  England,  co.  of  .''^uflolk. 
'I’he  llaughley  Road  station  of  the  East  Union  Itailway,  is 
11  miles  E.  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

11  AUG  irrON,  haw'ton.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

IIAUGHTON  LE  SKERNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Durham. 

HAUGHTON-wtth-SELBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Notts. 

H.-\UGSDGR F,  GROSS,  groce  howgs'doRf  a market-town 
of  Ixiwer  Austria,  on  the  Bulkau,  30  miles  N.N.iV.  of  Kor- 
neuburg.  Bop.  19:15. 

HAUKIVESI,  hbwfke-v.Vsee.  a lake  of  Finland,  laens 
of  Kmpio  and  Viborg.  22  miles  in  length  by  10  miles  in 
breadth.  ha\ing  the  town  of  Nyslott  at  its S.  extremity. 

HAUKIVORI,  a village  of  Finland,  57  miles  S.S.\Y.  of 
Kuojiio. 

IIAUKSWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

IIAULCHIN,  hol'sh^Nof,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  llainaut.  on  the  old  Roman  Road,  called  the  Chausee 
Brunebault.  10  miles  S.E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1063. 

HAUNSDORF.  howns'doRf.  ODER,  cFber.  and  NTEDER, 
nee'der.  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Silesia,  government,  and  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Breslau.  B.  2087. 

11  AUNSTE'l'TEN,  howiFst^t'ten.  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Swabia.  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Augsburg.  Bcp.  729. 

HAUBTWYL  or  HAUITWEIL,  hdwpt/wil.  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of 'I'hurgau,  I5  miles  S.  E.  of  Bischofs- 
zell.  Bop.  1250. 

HAUSACH,  bdwfz^K.  a town  of  Baden,  on  the  Kinzig.  I 
miles  E.  of  Haslach.  Bop.  877. 

HAUSBERGEN.  hOwstb^Ro-en.  a town  of  Prussia,  West- 
phalia. 4 miles  S.  of  Minden.  on  the  M'eser.  Pop.  8-50. 

HAUSBRUNN.  hbws'brodn.  or  HASZBRUNKA.  a village 
of  Hunsrarv,  co.  of  and  26  utiles  from  Bresburg.  Bop.  1256. 

HAUSDORF,  ODER,  o'ber  liOw.s'doRf  a village  of  Brus- 
sian  Silesia,  government  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1079. 

IT  A HN'A'JV.  hOwQtn.  (?.  e.  ‘-houses.”)  the  name,  or  part  of 
the  name,  of  numerous  villages  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

HAUSEN,  ODER,  o^ber  bow'zen,  a village  of  Germany,  in 
Bavaria,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  1861. 
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HAUSEN,  a village  of  Baden,  22  miles  S.  of  Freiburg. 
Pop.  500. 

IIAUSPIN.  Ober,  and  Unter.  oon'ter,  villages  of  Baden,  on 
the  Ilbine.  W.  of  Ettenheim ; the  former  with  1800,  and  the 
latter  with  1160  inhabitants. 

1I.\U'SEHT0\VN,  a post-oifice  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana. 

Il.AUSHUCK  (hOwss'rOdk)  MOUNTAINS,  in  Upper  Aus 
tria.  separate  the  basins  of  the  Inn  and  Ager. 

IIAUSSA,  a town  of  Africa.  See  lIoussA. 

II A USSY,  hos'see^  a village  of  P'rance,  department  of 
Not'd,  10  miles  E.N'.E.  of  Cambrai,  on  the  Selles.  Pop.  in 
1852.  2960. 

II.\UTBOYS,(ho^oiz)GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

Il.\UTEFORT,  hot'foR/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Dordogne,  21  miles  E.N.E.  of  Perigueux.  i’op.  1777. 

IIAUTE-OARONNPI.  hot-gS'ronu',  ("  Upper  Oaro.nne.”)  a 
department  of  the  South  of  France,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 
Area  2529  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  484,081.  Surface  very 
elevated  in  the  S.,  where  it  borders  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  contreforts  of  which  cover  a considerable 
part  of  the  department.  Chief  rivers,  the  Uaronne  iind  its 
atHuents.  The  Canal  du  Midi  traverses  the  department  foi' 
26  miles,  and  a second,  called  the  Lateral  Canal,  is  in  course 
of  construction.  The  principal  mines  are  of  lead,  copper, 
antimony,  iron. and  zinc;  excellent  marble  is  produced,  and 
there  are  numerous  mineral  springs  and  salt  marshes.  Corn 
and  wine  are  raised  much  beyonu  consumption,  and  form 
chief  articles  of  export.  Lint.  hemp,  tobacco,  and  oi-anges 
are  grown.  An  active  transit  trade  is  carried  on  with  8pain. 
Capital,  Toulouse.  The  department  is  divided  into  the  4 ar- 
rondissements  of  St.  Gaudeiis,  Muret,  Toulouse,  and  Ville- 
fra  nche-de-  La  u ragais. 

IIAUTE-ILE.  hot-eel,  or  HARE  ISL.WD.  a small  island 
of  British  America,  in  the  Bay  of  Fuudy,  8 miles  S.W.  of 
Cape  Chignecto. 

II.\UTE-LL)1RE.  hot-lw^R,  (*'  Upper  Loire,”)  a department 
in  the  S.E.  part  of  France,  formed  of  a portion  of  the  old 
province  of  Languedoc.  Area,  1900  .squai'e  miles.  Pop.  in 
1 861 , .305, .521 . Surfiice  elevated  and  mountainous,  travei'sed 
on  the  E.  by  the  Cevennes,  and  on  the  IV.  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Margerides.  which  unite  the  Cevennes  with  the 
nioutitains  of  Auvergne,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Forez  .Moun- 
tains. Many  of  these  are  volcanic ; culminating  point,  Mont 
Mezin,  in  the  Cevennes.  5794  feet.  The  department  is  en- 
tirely situated  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  by  which,  with  its 
afllueiits.  it  is  watered.  The  soil  is  poor,  and  agriculture  is 
in  a very  backward  state.  M ine  is  raised  in  small  (juantity, 
and  of  an  interior  quality.  Cattle-rearing  is  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  Silk-worms  are  extensively  reared. 
Chief  mineral  products,  coal,  antimony,  gypsum,  building 
stone,  and  potter's  clay.  Capital.  Le  I’uy.  The  department 
is  divided  into  the  arroridi.s.sements  of  Brioude,  Le  Puy,  and 
Yssingeaux. 

HAUTr^LUCE,  hot-lUss,  a village  of  Savoy,  11  miles  N.E. 
ofConflans.  Pop.  15''5. 

IIAUTE-MAUNE.  hot-maRn.  (‘‘Upper  Marxe.”)  a depart- 
ment of  France,  in  the  N.E..  formed  of  part  of  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Champagne.  Area.  23' 5 square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1861, ‘254,413.  Chief  river,  the  Marne,  which,  as  well  as 
the  Meuse  and  Aube,  rises  in  the  department.  It  i«  t.ra- 
ver.sed  in  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  mountains  which  separate 
the  .Meuse  and  liho-ue,  united  by  the  plateau  of  Langres  in 
the  N.E.  'I'he  department  has  some  of  the  most  important 
iron-mines  in  France.  Chief  industry,  mining  and  forging 
of  iron,  cutlery,  cotton-spinning,  and  weaving.  Capital. 
Chaumont.  It  is  divided  into  the  arroudissemeuts  of  Chau- 
mont,  Langres.  and  I assy. 

IIAUTLRIVE.  hot'reev^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Drome.  22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Valence.  Pop.  2380. 

Il.-IUTE-Kl  VOIKE.  hot-reev'wdii/.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ithone,  21  miles  IV.S.IV.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  1126. 

ll.\UTES-ALPES,  hotz-dlp  or  hot-dl)).  ("Upper  Alps,”) 
a department  of  France,  forming  part  of  the  S.E.  ot  Dauphine. 
and  a small  part  of  Provence.  Area.  2114  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1861,  125.100.  Like  the  department  of  the  Bas.se.s- 
Alpes,  it  is  covered  almost  throughout  by  enormous  masses 
of  mountains,  several  of  which  are  among  the  b fiiest  of  the 
Alpine  range.  .Mount  Pelvaux,  the  highest  mountain  in 
France,  is  in  this  department,  and  its  culminating  peak, 
called  the  Pointes  des  .\r.«ines.  or  Des  Ecrines.  is  13  442  f^t 
ab-ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Capital.  Gap.  It  is  divided  into 
the  arrondissements  of  Gap,  Brian9on,  and  Einbi  un. 

11 AUTE-SAONE.  (llaute-Saone,)  hot-.sOn.  ( ‘Upper  S.aone.”) 
a department  in  the  N.E.  of  France,  formed  of  part  of  the 
oil  provinc.e  of  Franche-Comte.  Area,  2028  square  miles. 
Pop  in  1861,  317,183.  Surhwe  mountainous  in  the  N.E., 
where  it  is  covered  by  ramifications  of  the  Vosges  .Moun- 
tains ; it  is  watered  by  the  .Saone  and  its  numerous  affluents. 
The  soil  is  fertile;  one-third  of  the  department  is  covered 
with  f(>rests,  which  supply  excellent  timber  for  the  marine. 
The  minerals  comprise  iion  and  coal,  and  it  has  many 
mineral  springs:  those  of  Luxeuil  are  much  frequented. 
Chief  industry,  mining  and  manufactures  of  glass,  china, 
cloths,  straw  hats,  and  kircheuwasser.  Capital,  Ve.soul.  The 
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I department  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Gray 
Lure,  and  A’^esoul. 

II.CUTES- PYRENEES,  hot-pee'rA'nA',  (“Upper  Ptrd 

! nees,”)  a frontiei-  department  of  France,  composed  of  part  of 
the  old  province  of  Gascony.  Area,  1730  square  miles.  Pop. 
in  1861,  '240.179.  Surface  covered  by  the  ramifications  of 
the  Pj'renees,  enclosing  several  fine  valleys.  The  Adour 
and  its  affluents,  the  Arros.  and  Gave-de-Pau,  rise  iD  the 
depaitment.  The  mineral  springs  of  the  Bagneres,  Bar- 
rages. and  Cautertes  are  much  frequented.  The  s(  il  is  fer- 
tile in  the  valleys,  but  the  grain  is  insufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  population.  The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of 
woollen  stulfs  called  Barreges.  Capital,  Tarbes.  The  de- 
partment is  divided  into  the  arroudioaements  of  Argeles, 
Bagn5res,  and  Tarbes. 

II.AUTE-VIENNE,  hot  ve-§nn^  (“Upper  A’iexxe.”)  a de- 
partment of  France,  in  the  N.AV..  formed  of  parts  of  the  old 
provinceof  Limousin.  Area,  2118  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861, 
319.595.  Surface  travei'sed  by  mountains,  the  piincipal 
chain  of  which  separates  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  Ga- 
ronne; highe.st  point,  (Le  Puy  de  Vieux.)  3200  feet  in  ele- 
vation. The  soil  is  infertile.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are 
extensively  reared.  The  minerals  comprise  tin.  lead,  c jiper, 
coal,  and  porcelain-clay.  Chief  manufacture.s,  porcelain, 
cutlery,  and  paper.  Capital,  Limoges.  The  department  is 
divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Limoges,  Bellac,  Ro- 
chechouart.  and  St.  Yrieix. 

HAUTEVILLE,  hot'veeP,  the  name  of  several  villages  of 
France,  the  principal  being  Ilaute-la-Guichard,  8 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Coutances,  and  the  original  residence  of  Tancred, 
the  founder  of  the  Norman  dynasty  in  South  Italy. 

II.VUTEVILLERS,  hot'veel'laiR/,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Marne.  12  miles  S.  of  Reims.  Pop.  1023. 

Il.AUTRAGE.  ho'trdzht,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Ilainaut,  9 miles  IV.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1‘280. 

II.VUT-RIllN,  ho-r^NO,  or  (-‘Upper  Rhine,”)  a frontier  de- 
partment of  France,  in  the  N.E..  formed  of  the  old  province 
of  Upper  Alsace,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Khine,  which 
separates  it  from  Baden.  Area,  1548  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1861.  51.5,802.  One-third  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  fo- 
rests; it  has  rich  mines  of  iron,  lead,  silver,  asphaltum.  gra- 
nite, and  coal,  and  numerous  mineral  springs;  it  is  fertile 
in  grain,  and  produces  excellent  wine,  beet-root,  tobacco, 
madder,  linseed,  and  hemp.  It  has  numerous  manufac- 
tures, among  which  printed  cottons  and  silks  of  Mulhausen 
are  celebrated.  Capital,  Colmar.  It  is  divided  into  the 
arrondissments  of  Colmar,  Altkirch.  and  Belfort.  The  de- 
partment is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  111,  the  Canal  of 
the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  and  the  railway  from  Strasbourg  to 
Bale,  (Basel.) 

IIAUVILLE,  ho'veeF,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Eure,  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Pont-Audemer.  Pop.  1800. 

HAVANA,  ha-vau'a,  or  THE  HAVAN/NAH,  (Sp.  La  Ha- 
hnnii.  13  formerly  Curnnas,  k^-r;Pn3s;  Fr.  La  Iluvane, 

Id  hd'vdiP;  It.  At’uwa,  d-vd/nd.)  an  important  city,  and  the 
greatest  commercial  port  of  the  IVest  Indies,  capital  of  the 
Spanish  island  of  Cuba,  is  situated  on  its  N.IV.  coast,  on  a 
fine  bay  setting  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  150  miles 
S.S.IV.  of  Cape  Sable,  in  Florida,  and  650  miles  S.S.E.  of  New 
Orleans.  Lat.  of  Morro  Castle.  23*^  9'  ‘24"  N..  Ion.  8‘2°  2‘2'  IV. 
Its  harbor,  formed  by  this  bay,  which  nowhere  exceeds  1^ 
miles  in  width,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  being  deep 
enough  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  sufficiently  capacious 
to  receive  1000  ships  of  war.  and  so  safe  th:it  vessels  ride  se- 
curely without  cable  or  anchor.  The  entrance  is  by  a chan- 
nel half  a mile  in  length,  so  narrow  that  only  a .single 
vessel  can  pass  at  a time,  and  fortified  throughout  the  whole 
distance  with  militarv  works,  and  artillery.  Its  mouth, 
about  i of  a mile  wide,  is  defended  by  two  strong  castles — 
the  Punta  on  the  IV.  side,  connected  with  a castle  in  the 
town,  and  Morro  Castle  on  the  E.  Upon  this  castle  is  a 
fixed  light,  144  feet  high.  There  are  four  other  forts, 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  and  garri.soned  for  the  defence 
of  the  harbor  and  town.  La  Cabafia.  situated  S.E.  of  Morro 
Castle,  is  the  strongest  fortress  in  Havana.  The  walls  which 
formerly  encircled  the  city  have  been  removed.  It  is  built 
on  a tongue  of  land  on  the  IV.  side  of  the  harbor,  and  sepa- 
rated by  a fosse  from  its  arsenal  and  the  suburbs  of  Colon, 
Guadalupe,  &c.,  immediately  in  the  rear;  and  on  the  o]>po- 
site  side  of  the  bay  is  the  suburb  of  Begla.  IVhen  viewed 
from  the  sea,  Havana  has  a very  picturesque  and  beautiful 
appearance,  with  its  numerous  spires  and  background  of 
hills;  but  on  a nearer  approach,  it  is  found  to  possess  but 
few  attractions.  The  streets,  though  regularly  laid  out.  are 
narrow,  ill  paved,  dirty,  and  lined  with  massive  stone  struc- 
tures. closely  crowded  together,  and  generally  provided  with 
ponderous  folding-doors  and  barred  windows,  giving  the 
whole  town  a heavy  and  even  gloomy  appearance.  Consider- 
able improvement,  however,  has  of  late  years  l e<*n  efiected  in 
the  character  of  the  streets,  and  in  some  of  the  building.s.  The 
handsomest  portion  of  the  city  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
S(iuare.  or  Plaza  dt  At-viax.  a beautiful  enclosure,  intersected 
by  paved  walks,  and  adorned  with  a statue,  fountains,  flowers, 
&c.;  in  the  evening  it  is  well  lighted.  Here  are  situated 
the  palaces  of  the  governor  and  the  intendan*,,  and  the  r» 
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sldences  of  many  of  the  nobility.  Opposite  the  frovernor’s 
hou.se  i.s  a chapel,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
mass  which  was  celebrated  in  Havana  after  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  The  churches  in  Havana  are  numerous,  and 
are  said  to  be  richly  ornameuted  with  gold  and  silver 
lamps,  images,  Ac.  The  cathedral  contains  the  ashes  of 
Columbus,  which  were  brought  hither  from  San  Domingo 
in  1796.  Near  the  altar,  above  an  opening  called  the  tomb 
of  Columbus,”  is  a tablet  inlaid  in  the  wall,  and  .sculptured 
with  a bust  of  the  discoverer  in  bas-relief.  The  other  public 
buildings  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  exchange,  an  ex- 
hmsive  structure  surmounted  by  a tower,  the  custom-house, 
post-office,  royal  tobacco  manufectory,  opera-house,  and  two 
theatres,  one  of  them  said  to  be  larger  than  the  Scala  of 
Milan. 

Among  the  scientific  and  educational  institutions  may  be 
mentioned  the  Royal  University,  including  a medical  col- 
lege, law  school,  and  chairs  for  the  natural  sciences,  the 
whole  conducted  by  a rector  and  a corps  of  30  professors ; 
the  Royal  College,  for  which  a large  building  is  now  (18f)4) 
in  course  of  erection  by  the  government,  a theological  col- 
lege. a museum  of  natural  history,  an  institution  called  the 
Royal  S/K-iMlad  Econoniica,  also  several  other  institution.s, 
a botanic  garden,  and  a school  of  painting.  The  benevolent 
institutions  comprise  the  Cuna,  or  Foundling  Hospital,  the 
San  Lazaro,  a hospital  for  persons  affected  with  kocuhea  or 
lo.zarino — a kind  of  leprosy  peculiar  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
said  to  be  incurable;  a large  hospital  occupying  the  Convent 
of  San  .Tuan  de  Dios,  the  Cam  Nml  de  Btwfic.encia.  an  ex- 
tensive and  well-endowed  institution,  combining  an  orphan 
hospital,  a lunatic  asylum,  and  an  infirmary;  besides  nume- 
rous convents  and  other  charital)le  establishments.  The 
prison  is  a large  quadrangular  building,  so  situated  as  to 
.secure  a free  circulation  of  the  sea  breeze.  Havana  is  the 
seat  of  a bi.shop,  and  of  all  the  colonial  authorities  of  the 
island,  including  the  Supreme  Court,  (formerly  at  Puerto 
Principe.)  called  La  Andioncia  Pretoritdde  la  Huhana.  There 
are  3 daily  newspapers,  2 semi-monthly  periodicals,  and  1 
monthl}^  called  the  “ Anales.”  published  in  the  city ; besides 
which,  some  few  literary  and  scientific  works  are  issued. 

The  manufactures  of  Ilavana  are  confined  chiefly  to  cigars, 
which  are  produced  in  immense  quantitie.s,  and  have  a 
world-wide  celebrity.  The  other  articles  manufactured  are 
chocolate,  woollen  fabrics,  and  straw  hats.  Havana  is  not 
a manufiicturing,  but  a commercial  city.  It  is  to  commerce 
she  owes  her  rise  and  present  importance,  and  for  this,  it 
has  been  seen,  she  possesses  unrivalled  natural  advantages, 
-vrt,  too,  has  been  brought  to  the  assistance  of  nature,  and 
a network  of  railways,  having  a general  terminus  in  Ha- 
vana. now  almost  completely  envelops  the  island.  (See 
Cuba,  Pnternal  Improvements,  page  .‘)2-l.)  The  total  value  of 
exports  from  Cuba,  in  1851,  amounted  to  $31,341,683,  about 
half  of  which  was  shipped  at  Ilavana.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  hone}',  wax.  and  rum, 
which  for  the  years  1841,  1845,  1850,  1851,  and  1852  were  as 
follows : — 


Years. 

Sugar, 

boxes. 

Coffee, 

arrobas. 

Molasse.s, 

hlids. 

Honey, 

tierces. 

Wax, 

arrobas. 

Rum, 

pipes. 

1841 

346,891 

7 4:',. 570 

42,909 

1,974 

28,851 

8,752 

1845 

'.^67, .595 

170,466 

20.075 

847 

31,409 

2,727 

1850 

704,777 

170,90' 

28.615 

2,1,56 

43,894 

7,091 

1851 

849,018 

150,153 

44,539 

2,108 

45,666 

5,792 

185' 

688,747 

158,496 

39,515 

2,114 

37,413 

5,846 

In  addition  to  the  exports  of  1852,  may  be  mentioned 
170.559  M.  of  cigars,  and  3.182,577  pounds  of  tobacco. 
The  principal  imports  are  linen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
grain  and  flour,  liquor,  beef.  lard.  fish,  and  other  provi- 
sions. and  wooden  and  iron  manufactures.  The  countries, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  to  which  the  exports 
were  sent  in  18-50,  were  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  Germany.  France,  and  Spanish  America;  and  those 
from  whi(h  the  imports  came.  Spain.  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany.  France,  and  Spanish  America.  The  num- 
ber of  foreign  arrivals  in  1852  was  1758  ves.sels.  of  which  661 
were  Spanish ; and  the  number  of  clearances  1789,  including 
699  Spanish  vessels. 

Havana  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  shi^v-building.  and 
tor  a long  time  her  yards  supplied  Spain  with  the  chief  part 
of  her  fleet.  Between  the  years  1724  and  1796.  there  were 
constructed  for  the  mother  country,  at  these  yards,  51  ships 
of  the  line,  and  22  frigates,  besides  smaller  craft,  amounting 
in  all  to  110  vessels,  carrying  5068  guns — 6 having  100 
guns  each.  This  important  branch  of  business  is  now  nearly 
extinct.  The  port  is  connected  by  daily  lines  of  steamers 
with  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Jucano,  &c.,  and  it  hasal.so  steam 
communication  with  New  Orleans  and  the  other  principal 
ports  on  the  American  continent,  and  with  Furope. 

In  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  inhabitants 
of  Havana  remain  in-doors  during  the  da}  ; but  in  the  evening 
the  delicious  promenades  (alamedas)  of  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons present  a most  animated  spectacle, being  thronged  with 
the  gay  and  fa.shionable  of  both  sexes.  The  elegant  attire, 
grace,  and  beauty  of  the  Havanese  ladies  displayed  on  these 
occjcsions,  and  at  the  theatres,  seldom  fail  to  elicit  admira- 
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tion  The  people,  ethnologically  considered,  are  Caucasian 
Afiican.  and  Mongolian.  The  Caucasian  consist  chiefly  of 
the  natives  of  Spain,  their  descendants  constituting  about 
fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  w hite  population.  Nearly  all  the 
shopkeepers  of  Ilavana,”  says  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,”  Hiram  Fuller,  Esq.,  who  spent  several  weeks  there 
in  1852,  ‘’are  native  Spaniards,  a large  proportion  of  whom 
came  to  Cuba  as  adventurers,  and  began  life  as  clerks  on 
small  salaries.  After  accumulating  $501),  they  would  pur- 
chase a share  in  a joint-stock  slave-trading  company,  and  in 
the  course  of  a year  or  two  receive  a profit  in  the  shape  of  a 
dividend  amounting  to  $10,000,  which  sura,  reinvested  in 
the  same  business,  soon  made  them  millionaires.  These 
nabobs  then  generally  return  to  Spain  to  spend  their  ill- 
gotton  fortunes,  leaving  a crop  of  clerks  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  tlndr  inhuman  predecessors.”  (See  Cuba,  Slave 
Trade,  page  524.)  The  Africans  constitute  about  one-third 
of  the  entire  population,  of  which  nearly  one-half  are  slaves. 
The  IMongolians  comprise  a few  Chinese  recently  introduced 
into  the  island. 

In  1519,  a pitot  having  discovered  that  the  channel  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  continent  of 'the  N.  was  the  most  con- 
venient passage  for  ships  from  Mexico  to  Europe.  La  Ha- 
vana, ( La  llabana)  was  founded  as  a port  to  receive  them, 
the  name  La  Havana  havijig  previously  been  apjilied  to  the 
present  town  of  Batabano.  In  153S  it  was  surprised  and  burned 
by  a French  privateer,  to  pi  event  which  occurrence  the  (hstillo 
de  la  Faerza.  (kis-teeFyo  dd  Id  fweii'sd.)  still  standing,  was  1 luilt 
by  Hernando  de  Soto.  Governor  of  Cuba.  In  1554.  the  French 
again  attacked  and  destroyed  Havana.  About  this  time,  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  flocked  to 
Havana,  to  avoid  the  depredations  of  the  buccaneers.  'J'he 
English  failed  in  an  assault  upon  it  in  1655.  About  1665 
the  walls  of  Havana  were  commenced.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  17  th  century,  the  two  fortresses  of  Morro  and  I’unta  were 
erected.  In  1762,  the  tow'u,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
was  taken  by  an  English  fleet  and  army  under  Lord  Albe- 
marle, the  fleet  numbering  200  vessels,  and  the  army  14.041 
men.  The  following  year  it  was  restored  to  Spain  under 
the  treaty  of  Versailles,  since  which  period  the  u-overnim-nt 
has  been  almost  constantly  emijloyed  in  increasing  its 
strength,  and  developing  its  resources.  Pop.  in  1827,  94.023, 
of  which  37.980  were  within  the  walls,  and  54,043  in  the 
suburbs.  Of  these,  46.621  were  white;  23.562  free  colored; 
and  23.840  slaves.  Add  to  the.se  the  18.000  soldiers  com- 
prising the  garrison,  and  we  have  a total  population  of 
112.023.  According  to  Don  Jose  M.  de  la  Torre.  meinl)er  of 
the  Eeal  Saciedad  Economica  of  Ilavana.  the  population  of 
the  city  and  suburbs,  in  1853.  was  134.215.  and  of  the  juri.s- 
diction,  having  an  ajea  of  675  s(|uare  miles.  147.360.  of  which 
87.916  were  white;  3'2,594  free  colored;  and  26.850  slaves. 
In  the  jurisdiction  is  included  the  island  of  Pines,  with  an 
area  of  about  600  square  miles,  and  1400  inhabitants.  See 

Cuba. Adj.  and  inhab.  Havanf.se,  hav'an-eez',  (Fr.  IIa- 

vANAis,  hi'vd'-nd  ; feminine,  Havanaise,  hd'vd'nAz^) 

HAVANA,  hd-vah'na,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of 
Schuyler  co..  New  York,  on  the  northern  division  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  19  miles  N.  of  Elmira,  and  3 miles 
S.  of  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  with  which  it  is  joined  by  a 
canal.  It  has  2 national  banks,  2 newspaper  offices,  and 
some  manufactures. 

HAVANA,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Alabama,  25  miles 
S.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

HAVANA,  a po.«t-office  of  Dallas  co.,  Texas. 

HAVANA,  a post-office  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio. 

HAVANA,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Mason  co., 
Illinois,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Illinois 
River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Spoon  River,  218  miles, 
by  water,  from  Chicago.  The  site  is  elevated  about  50  feet, 
and  the  landing  is  convenient.  The  Illinois  River  Railroad 
passes  through  this  place.  Population  of  Havana  township, 
2076. 

HAVANNA.  See  Havana. 

IIAV/ANT,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants,  with  a station  on  the  Portsmouth  and  Chichester 
Railway,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Portsmouth.  Pop.  2101. 

HAVE,  Le.  leh.  h3,v,  a harbor  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  its  S.E. 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Have  River.  48  miles  S.W.of  Ilalifa  x. 

IIAVEEZ.\  a town  of  Persia.  See  II.vwiiEZA. 

HAVEL,  hdG'el,  a river  of  North  Germany,  rises  in  the 
small  lake  of  Kabelick,  (IMecklenburg-Strelitz,)  and  joins 
the  Elbe  at  Havelberg.  Length,  180  miles,  navigable  for 
large  vessels  from  Fiirstenberg.  It  is  connected  by  can.als 
with  the  small  lakes  of  jVIecklenburg,  and  with  the  Elde 
and  the  Oder. 

HAV17LBERG,  hd'vel-b&RcJ.  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenburg,  on  an  island  in  the  Havel.  Pop  3100. 

1IA/VENSP(3rT.  a thriving  village  of  Fairfield  co..  Ohio, 
on  the  Ohio  and  Ei-ie  Canal.  24  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

HA/VE.NSVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Bradford  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

IIAVHIRFORD,  a post-township  of  Delaware  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. about  10  miles  VV.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  1350. 
I'laverford  School,  a high  school,  (or  more  properly  college,) 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  situated  in 
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this  township,  on  the  Central  Eailroad.  9 miles  W.  of 
I'hila-ielphia.  The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  orna- 
mented with  trees  and  shrubbery.  This  institution  is 
richly  endowed;  it  posses.ses  an  excellent  philosophical  and 
chiunical  apparatus,  and  a well-selected  library  of  about 
2000  volumes. 

llAWKItFORD-WEST'  or  IIWLFORDD.  hooFforxn.  a par- 
liamentary and  municipal  borough,  river-port,  marketrtown, 
and  county  of  itself,  of  South  Wales,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Pembroke,  on  the  Cleddy,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Milford.  Pop. 
comprising  several  parishes,  5941.  It  is  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence;  a bridge  across  the  Cleddy  commu- 
nicates with  Prendergast.  It  has  3 parish  churches,  a gram- 
mar school,  established  in  1614,  a handsome  guild-hall, 
county  jail,  custom-house,  hospital,  county  lunatic  asylum, 
union  work-house,  the  remains  of  a castle,  built  by  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  a dock-yard,  with  quays 
admitting  vessels  of  100  tons  at  spring-tides.  Cattle,  butter, 
oats,  and  hard  coal  for  malting,  are  largely  exported.  Im- 
ports timber,  coal,  and  groceries.  The  borough  unites  with 
Fishguard  and  Narberth  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

IIAVEUIIILL,  hav/er-il.  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  cos.  of  Es.sex  and  Suffolk,  6^  miles  W.  of  Clare. 
Pop.  2451. 

UAVERIIIIiL,  usually  pronounced  hd^ver-il.  a post-town- 
ship  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hampshire,  70  miles  NbN.W.  of  Con- 
cord. It  has  manufactures  of  furniture  and  paper.  It  con- 
tains Haverhill  Corner,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Essex  county. 
Pop.  2291. 

HAVERHILL,  hA'ver-il,  (?)  a flourishing  po.st-village  and 
township  of  Essex  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Merrimack  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  about  15  miles 
from  the  ocean,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  33 
miles  N.  of  Boston.  It  contains  19  churches,  3 new.spaper 
offices,  4 banks,  a savings  institution,  2 insurance  offices,  a 
gas-light  company,  with  a capital  of  $100,000,  and  a very 
fine  new  town-house.  Among  thechurches  are  two  beautiful 
edifices,  one  a Gothic-Arabic  structure — the  other  is  modelled 
from  an  Italian  temple.  The  schools  of  Haverhill  are  among 
the  best  in  lilassachusetts.  The  village  contains  manufac- 
tories of  boots  and  shoes,  woollen  goods,  silver-ware,  hats 
and  caps,  lasts.  &c.  There  are  in  the  township  130  manu- 
factories of  boots  and  shoes.  The  annu.al  value  of  various 
manufactures  is  estimated  at  $5,000,(  00.  About  10,000,000 
bricks  are  made  here  yearly.  Settled  in  1640,  and  incor- 
porated in  1645.  Pop.  of  the  township,  9995;  of  the  village, 
about  8(100. 

HAVERHILL,  a village  of  Scioto  co,,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
liver,  20  miles  above  Portsmouth. 

HAVERHILL  CENTRE,  a post-village  in  Haverhill  town- 
ship, Grafton  co..  New  Hampshire. 

HAVERHILL  CORNER,  a post-village  and  semi-capital  of 
Grafton  co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  65  miles  N.W.  of  Concord.  It  has  a beauti- 
ful common  in  the  centre,  and  contains  the  county  build- 
ings and  a newspaper  office. 

IIAV'ERIIOL.ME.  an  extra-p.arochi.al  district  of  England. 
CO.  of  Lincoln,  consisting  of  an  island  of  300  acres,  formed 
by  the  river  Slea,  3j  miles  N.E.  of  Sleaford. 

HAVERING-ATT E-BOWER,  parish  of  England,  co.  Essex. 

HAVERINGI1.4M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  b\ 
miles  S.W.  of  Ilalesworth.  The  hall,  a fine  seat  of  Lord 
Huntingfield.  contains  a valuable  collection  of  paintings. 

HAVERINGLANI),  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IIAVERSII  AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

HAV'ERSTRAW,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rockland 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hud.son,  115  miles  S. 
of  Albany,  and  37  miles  N.  of  New  York  City.  The  village 
is  large,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  river. 
During  the  season  of  navigation,  a steamboat  plies  daily  be- 
tween it  and  New  York,  touching  at  Sing  Sing,  and  other 
places  on  the  Hudson.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  was 
fought  the  famous  battle  of  Stony  Point.  Pop.  5400. 

HAV/ILAND  IIGLLOW.  post-office,  Putnam  co..  New  York. 

H AVGLANDVILLE,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, contains  a cotton  factory. 

H.\VIZA,  a town  of  Persia.  See  IIaweeza. 

HAVRI^,  hd'vnV,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilai- 
naut.  5 miles  E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1966. 

HAVRE,  Le,  leh  hdv’r,  formerly  LE  HAVRE  DE  GRACE, 
(Fr.  pron.  hd^v’r  deh  grdss  or  d^v’r  deh  grdss' ; L.  Por>tu>i  Graf- 
ti(K.  “Haven  of  Grace;”)  a handsome  city  and  seaport  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Seine,  at  its  entrance  into  the  English  Chan- 
nel, 1U8  miles  N.W.  cf  Paris.  Avith  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Lat.  49°  29'  16"  N.,  Ion.  0°  6'  9''  E.  It  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts  and  lofty  walls,  crowned  by  a parapet,  and 
adorned  by  a finely  planted  alley.  Its  citadel  is  enclosed 
by  a triple  row  of  ramparts  and  fosses,  with  water  from  the 
sea,  rendering  it  a fortress  of  the  first  chiss;  the  harbor  has 
five  va.st  .xisins,  not  including  the  outer  port.  The  most  re- 
markable buildings  are  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame,  the  New 
Hall  of  Exchange,  the  arsenal,  custom-house,  tobacco  factory, 
uew  theatre,  barracks,  sea-baths,  and  two  lightr houses  on 
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Cap  de  la  Ileve.  Elegant  villas  cover  the  slopes  of  Ingoo- 
ville,  Avhich  may  be  considered  as  a suburb  of  the  town 
The  principal  institutions  are  a Itoyal  School  of  Navigation, 
a -school  of  Geometry  as  applied  to  tl»e  .4rts.  and  a public  li- 
brary. The  manufactures  consist  of  sulphuric  acid,  earthen 
and  stone  ware,  paper,  starch,  lace,  oil,  refined  sugar,  cablee, 
and  other  marine  cordage.  'I’here  are  also  breweries,  and 
numerous  brick  and  tile  works.  A government  tobacco  fa»> 
tory  employs  309  Avorkmen:  and  from  the  building-yards  a 
great  number,  both  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  ceb> 
brated  for  the  beauty  of  their  construction  and  their  sailing 
properties,  are  annually  fitted  out.  The  harbor  of  IhiAre, 
one  of  the  most  accessible  in  France,  is  entered  by  a narrow 
channel,  formed  by  two  long  jetties  stretching  from  E.  to  W., 
from  which  the  current  in  a great  measure  serves  to  remove 
obstructions,  though  dredging  is  occasionally  necessary. 
This  channel  leads  to  the  outer  harbor,  (avant  port.)  an  ir- 
regular expanse,  which  is  left  dry  at  ebb  tide.  'I'his  is  occu- 
pied by  great  numbers  of  coasters,  and  other  small  vessels. 
Within  the  avant  port,  lined  Av  ith  fine  quays  and  extensive 
warehouses,  are  five  capacious  wet-docks,  (one  not  yet  com- 
pleted,) capable  of  accommodating  590  large  vessels. 

Havre  is  the  port  of  Paris,  aud  its  commerce  is  connected 
with  all  parts  of  the  Avorld,  but  especially  Avith  America  and 
the  north  of  Europe.  It  imports  vast  quantities  of  colonial 
and  other  produce,  among  which  cotton  holds  a most  im- 
portant place;  the  amount  received  here  compri.sing  about 
three-fourths  of  all  that  is  imported  into  Fiance.  Its  ex- 
ports consist  of  numerous  articles  of  French  manufacture.s, 
including  silks,  cotton, s,  ironware,  plate,  mirrors,  furniture, 
stained  paper,  bricks  and  tiles,  provi.sions,  tools,  philoso- 
phical in.«truments,  and  agricultural  implements;  also,  wine, 
liqueurs,  flour,  &c.  In  the  extent  of  its  foreign  commerce, 
Havre  ranks  next  to  Mar-seilles ; and  its  coastwise  trade  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  that  of  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux,  'i’he  vessels 
employed  in  this  branch  of  commerce  in  1852,  made  1500 
trips.  In  1846. 1908  vessels,  (tons  422.909.)  arrived  here  from 
foreign  countries,  and  1970  vessels,  (tons  435,467.)  employed 
in  foreign  trade,  cleared  at  the  port  of  Havre.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a court  of  primary  resort  and  of  commerce,  the  residence 
of  foreign  consuls,  and  possesses  a chamber  of  commerce. 
Regular  lines  of  steamers  communicate  daily  Avith  Caen; 
twice  a week  Avith  Cherbourg,  aa  ith  Dunkirk,  and  with  London 
during  the  summer;  and  with  London  every  five  days  in  the 
Avinter;  every  five  days  with  Rotterdam,  Aveekly  Avith  Ham- 
burg and  Liverpool,  and  in  time  of  peace,  twice  a month 
with  St.  Petersburg.  Ocean  steamers  also  ply  between 
Havre  and  New  York.  Havre  Avas  founded  by  Louis  XII.  in 
1509.  It  was  held  by  the  English  in  1562,  and  bombarded 
by  them  in  1678  and  1759.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Ma- 
dame de  Laftiyette,  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  aud  Casimir 
Delavigne.  Pop.  in  1861,  74,336. 

HAVRE  DE  GRACE,  hav^er  de  grass,  a thriving  post-vil- 
lage of  Harford  co.,  Maryland,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  and  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Baj'.  36 
miles  N.E.  of  Baltimore.  It  is  an  old  town,  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved  since  the  construction  of  the  Tide- 
Avater  Canal,  of  which  it  is  the  southern  terminus.  The 
Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  passes 
through  it,  crossing  the  river  by  a steam  ferry.  It  contains 
4 churches,  and  has  a large  trade  in  coal.  During  the  severe 
frosts  of  the  Avinter  of  1851  and  1852,  the  raihvay  cars  crossed 
the  river  on  tlie  ice  for  several  weeks.  Havre  de  Grace  Avas 
burned  by  the  British  in  the  AA-ar  of  1812.  A bridge  is  in 
course  of  construction  across  the  river  at  this  place.  Pop. 
in  1850,  1336;  in  1860,  about  1800. 

HAW,  a toAvnship  in  Bartholomew  co..  Indiana. 

HAWAII,  hd-Avi'ee,  or  OWHYHEE,  the  largest  and  most 
southerly  of  the  Sandwich  or  IlaAvaiian  Island.s.  Lat.  of  S. 
point,  19°  5' N..  Ion.  155°  49' W.  It  is  someAvhat  of  triangular 
shape,  100  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  the  N.E.  side  84  niile.s.  the 
S.E.  64  miles;  area.  4040  -square  miles.  It  is  Avholly  vol- 
canic, and  appears  to  be  less  an  upheaval  than  merely  de- 
posits from  the  numerous  volcanoes  of  Avhich  it  forms  the 
base.  The  S.W.,  S..  and  S.E.  coa.sts  are  composed  almost 
AA’holly  of  lava  or  volcanic  cinders,  freiinently  exliibiting 
deep  caverns,  the  abode  of  innumerable  birds,  and  perpen- 
dicular cliff’s,  against  Avhich  the  sea  dashes  Avith  fury.  The 
N.E.  coa.st  is  likeAvise  generally  precipitous,  often  lasaltic, 
and  cut  into  deep  gullies,  presenting  almost  innumerable 
cascades.  The  mountains  do  not  ascend  in  peaks,  but  rise 
gradually,  and  are  comparatively  unbroken.  The  principal 
summits  are  Mauna-Kea,  in  the  N.E..  13,953  feet,  topped 
Avith  nine  cones;  it  consi-sts  almost  Avholly  of  scoria-,  and 
presents  no  apparent  crater.  Mauna-I.oa,  in  the  8.,  13.760 
feet,  a smooth  dome.  croAvned  by  an  immense  crater  called 
Moku-a-Aveo-Aveo,  upAvards  of  2 miles  in  diameter,  and  Mau- 
na-IIuahali  or  Huarari,  in  the  W.,  7822  feet,  aa  ith  sever.-il  cra- 
ters. But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  volcanoes  is  that  of 
Kilauea,  3970  feet  high,  E.S.E.  of  Maun.a-Loa.  on  an  elevated 
plain.  It  presents  a huge  black  pit  of  irregular  shape.  Avith 
almost  perpendicular  sides,  3^  miles  long  by  2|  miles  broad, 
aud  1000  feet  deep;  the  inside  bordered  by  a black  ledge  I'f 
cooled  lava,  from  C(i0  to  2000  feet  broad.  During  the  day  the 
bottom  looks  like  a heap  of  smouldering  ruins ; but  at  night 
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it  shows  two  immense  pools  or  lakes  of  cherry-red  liquid,  in 
a state  of  violent  ebullition,  which  illuminates  the  whole 
vast  expanse,  and  flows  in  all  directions  like  water;  and 
there  are  numerous  conical  craters  continually  throwing 
out  stones,  ashes,  lava,  smoke,  and  flame.  Earthquakes 
occur  very  frequently,  but  are  not  often  disastrous.  He- 
tweeu  the  three  principal  mountains  above  named  is  a great 
central  valley,  almost  unknown  and  uninhabited.  Among 
the  numerous  indentations  of  the  coast,  tlie  most  ivnportaT\t 
are  the  Hay  of  Kealakeakua  or  Karakakora,  on  the  W.,  and 
Byron’s,  Hilo,  or  Waiaka  Bay,  on  the  E.  coast:  the  latter  is 
described  as  extensive,  well-protected,  and  affording  good 
anchorage  and  excellent  facilities  for  watering.  The  climate 
is  in  general  mild  and  equable;  in  some  parts  rain  seldom 
falls  except  in  occasional  showers,  while,  in  others,  both  in 
in  the  interior  and  on  the  coast,  as  at  Byron’s  Bay.  showers 
occur  daily.  The  island  is  vrell-wooded,  and  cultivation  is 
carried  on  in  many  places  which  would  be  deemed  almost 
impracticable  in  any  other  country,  arising,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, from  the  desire  of  the  natives  to  be  near  the  sea,  for 
the  sake  of  the  fish  which  abound  along  the  coasts.  In  ex- 
cavations among  the  lava  rocks,  sweet  potatoes,  melons,  and 
pine-apples  are  planted,  which,  with  upland  taro,  and  yams, 
constitute  the  staple  commodities.  The  latter  is  raised 
almost  entirely  for  ships.  Sugar  cane,  bananas,  bread-fruit, 
and  cocoa-nuts  are  also  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  coasts,  along  which  they  live 
in  small  villages.  For  the  financial  years  of  1842  and  1843. 
the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii  were  $48,842. 
During  the  years  1850  and  1851,  they  reached  $316,735. 
In  1853,  the  revenue  was  $.326  60.  During  the  year  18.5.3. 119 
foreignei-s  were  naturalized.  53  being  Americans,  and  in  the 
same  period  12,011  acres  of  public  lands  were  sold  for  $15. 065. 
There  are  423  public  free  schools  taught  in  the  Hawaiian 
tongue  by  native  teachers.  344  being  Protestant  schools,  and 
79  Catholic.  In  these  schools  12.205  children  are  taught. 
The  natives  are  anxious  to  learn  the  English  language,  and 
those  who  do  not  will  soon  be  strangers  on  their  own  soil. 
14,689  gallons  of  liquor  were  drank  during  the  j'ear,  and  the 
convictions  for  crime  were  3173,  of  which  number  1059  were 
for  drunkenness:  1954  marriages  were  licensed  during  the 
year.  The  statistics  of  the  births  and  deaths  for  the  last 
three  years  compare  thus  : — 


Births.  Deaths.  Decrease. 

1851  2, +21 6.792 3,:i68 

1852  1,850 2,822 972 

1853  1,513  8,0-6  6,513 


Pop.  in  1823,  85,000;  in  1839,  39.364,  and  in  December,  1853, 
24.188,  of  which  259  were  foreigners.  The  remarkable  mor- 
tality since  1850  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  measles 
and  small-pox.  which  were  very  fatal;  but  there  are  other 
causes  producing  a gradual  and  regular  falling  off  in  the 
population  of  the  whole  group,  estimated  at  about  8 per 
cent,  yearly.  In  Kealakeakua  Bay,  on  the  VV.  coast  of  Ha- 
waii, Captain  Cook  was  killed  by  the  natives.  February  14, 

1779.  See  Sandwich  Islands. Adj.  and  inhab.  Haw.Ciian, 

hd-wPan. 

H.AWARtDEN,  or  HAR'DEN,  a market-town  and  parish 
of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Flint,  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chester. 
It  has  a grammar  school,  ruins  of  a fine  castle,  with  large 
manufactures  of  earthenware,  and  iron  foundries. 

HAWASA.  a town  of  Africa..  See  Aussa. 

IIAWASH,  hdtwdsh',  a river  of  South  Abyssinia,  is  sup- 
posed to  rise  by  numerous  heads  near  lat.  9°  N.,  Ion.  38°  E 
It  flows  E.,  and  afterwards  N.E.,  bounding  the  dominions 
of  Shoa  on  the  S.  and  E.,  and  enters  Lake  Aussa  near  lat.  11° 
30'  N.,  Ion.  41°  20'  E.,  after  a total  course  of  from  460  to  500 
miles. 

IIAWAZ,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Ahwaz. 

HAWtCOAT,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

HAW  CREEK,  a post-oflice  of  Renton  co.,  Missouri. 

II  AW  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois. 

IIAWtDON,  LAKE.  South  Australia,  is  near  the  S.  coast. 
15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cape  Bernouilli. 

HAWEEZA  or  HAWIZ.4.,  hi-wee'zd,  written  also  HA- 
WISA,  HAVEEZA,  and  JIAVIZA,  hd-veet/.d.  a town  of 
Persia,  province  of  Khoozistan  on  the  Kerah,  (or  Haweeza) 
River,  70  miles  S.W.of  Shooster.  Pop.  12.000. 

HAW'ERBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HAWES,  hawz,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  York. 
Noi’th  Riding,  20  miles  W.  of  Middleham.  Pop.  1708.  It  has 
a grammar  school,  2 branch  banks,  and  an  excellent  library. 

HAWESVILLE,  hawz^■il,  a post-village,  capital  of  Han- 
cock CO.,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  River,  124  miles  below  Louis 
ville.  There  are  beds  of  coal  here,  which  supply  the  village 
and  steamboats  with  fuel.  It  contains  2 or  more  churches. 
Pop. in  1860,  1128. 

HAAYES-WATER,  a lake  of  England,  co.  of  Westmore- 
land. 5 miles  N.  of  Kendal.  Length,  3 miles. 

HAW'FIELD.  a post-village  in  Orange  co..  North  Carolina, 
•}5  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

HAWICK,  hd'wik,  a borough  of  barony,  manufacturing 
town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Teviot  and  Slitrig,  35  miles  S.S.E.  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  of  the  town, 


in  1851,  6683.  It  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  well  built  Tt 
contains  S(^e  very  curious  ancient  houses,  among  which  is 
the  principal  inn.  fornterly  a strong  border  fortress.  There 
are  2 bridges  across  the  Teviot,  and  2 over  the  Slitrig,  one 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  a Roman  structure:  an  elegant 
new'  parish  church,  erected  by  the  Duke  ( f Buccleuch,  n 
grammar  school,  public  library,  3 branch  banks,  agricul- 
tural society,  and  school  of  arts.  It  has  important  manu- 
factures of  woollen  stockings,  flannels,  plaids  shawls,  blan- 
kets. carpets,  druggets,  and  also  of  leather.  In  its  vicinity, 
which  comprises  the  beautiful  scenery  celebrated  in  the 
“Lay  of  the  l.ast  Minstrel,”  are  the  towers  of  Rrank some, 
Harden,  and  Goldielands,  ancient  seats  of  the  ditfereiit 
branches  of  the  family  of  Fcott.  Gavin  Douglass,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the  translator  of  the  .Eneid,  was 
rector  of  Hawick  in  1496,  and  Leyden  the  poet  was  born  in 
its  vicinity. 

HAM'IZA  or  IIAWISA.  See  Haweeza. 

IIAWK'CHURCH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

HAWKE  (hawk)  BAY,  New  Zealand,  is  on  the  coast  of 
North  Island,  between  lat.  39°  and  40°  S.,  and  Ion.  177°  and 
178°  E. 

HAAVKE  BAY,  Labrador,  on  the  E.  coast,  in  lat.  53°  N- 
Ion.  55°  35'  W. 

HAWKE  CAPE,  East  Au.stralia,  in  New  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Gloucester,  43  miles  N.E.  of  Port  Stephens. 

HAWKEDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

H.\WKEKV1LLE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  Tenne.s.see. 

HAWKESBURY,  hawkstber-e.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Glouce.ster.  4 miles  E.S.E.  of  Wicker.  It  gives  the  title  of 
baron  to  the  Ear!  of  Liverpool. 

HAWKESBURY.  hawks'ber-e.  a post-village  of  Canada 
West,  CO.  of  Prescott,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  60  miles  E.  of 
Montreal,  and  60  miles  from  Bytown.  It  contains  several 
mills  and  hotels.  Pop.  about  700. 

HAWKESBURY  ISLAND,  Rritish  North  America,  in  New 
Caledonia,  is  formed  by  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat. 
53°  30'  N..  Ion.  129°  W. 

HAWKESRUKY  RIVER,  East  Australia,  in  New  South 
Wales,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Nepean  and  Grose 
Rivers,  and  enters  the  Pacific  at  Broken  Bay,  20  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Sidney,  after  a cour.se  of  50  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  150  tons  to  M'indsor.  Another  river,  in  the  co.  of 
Bligh,  is  of  less  importance. 

HAWKESHEAD,  hawk.s'hM,  a market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  capital  of  the  district  of  Eui'- 
ness,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Kirby-Kendal.  Pop.  2323,  partly  em- 
ployed in  iron  forges.  It  has  a very  ancient  church,  a 
grammar  school,  founded  by  Archbishop  Sandys,  a native  of 
this  place,  and  at  which  the  poet  Wordsworth  was  educated. 

HAWK  EYE,  a small  post-village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa. 

HAWKHIURST,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Kent  and 
Sus.'iex. 

HAW'KTNGE,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

IIAW'KINS,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Tennes.see, 
bordering  on  Virginia,  has  an  area  estimated  at  650  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Clinch  and  Ilolston  Rivers.  The 
surface  is  traversed  by  Clinch  Mountain,  and  other  higii 
ridges;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Steamboats  navigate 
the  Ilolston  River  through  this  county.  Limestone  under 
lies  part  of  the  surface.  Capital,  Rogersville.  Pop.  16,162. 
of  whom  14.237  were  free,  and  1925  slaves. 

HAWKINS’S  LANDING,  post-office,  Ashley  co.,  Arkansas. 

HAWKINS’S  MILLS,  a village  of  Rath  co.,  Kentucky. 

IIA  W'KINSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co..  New  ’Sfork. 

HAM’KINSVILLE.  a small  post-village,  capital  of  Pulaski 
CO.,  Georgia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  theOcmulgee  River.  61  miles 
S.  of  Milledgeville,  contains  2 churches,  6 stores,  and  about 
300  inhabitants. 

H.\WKM.,EY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

HAWK  POINT,  a small  village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Missouri. 

HAWKntlDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

HAWKtSTO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

IIAAVKS'WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

H.VWK/WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex, 

HAWLBOW'LIN E.  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  Cork  Harbor, 
thi  ee- fourths  of  a mile  S.  of  the  Cove,  and  formerly  the  place 
of  an  important  naval  dejjot. 

HAWLBUWLINE,  a rock  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Down,  off  the  entrance  of  Carlingford  Harbor. 

HAW/LEY,  a tything  of  England,  co.  of  Ilanti 

HAWtLEY,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Massachu- 
.setts,  about  109  miles  M'.  by  N.  of  Boston. and  about  20  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Greenfield.  It  has  3 post-offices,  but  no  con- 
siderable village.  Pop.  671. 

II  AW  LEY  a flourishing  post-village  of  Wayne  co..Penn8yl- 
vania,  on  the  railroad  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
about  8 miles  S E.  of  llonesdale  'Tlie  village  has  grown  up 
since  1848,  and  owes  its  rapid  increase  to  tlie  joint  opera- 
tions of  the  Coal  Company  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company.  It  contains  5 churches  and  1 newspaper 
office.  The  Hawley  Branch  Railroad  connects  it  with  the 
Erie  Railroad.  Pop,  about  3000. 

HAWLEY’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Sampson  co.,  No-th 
Carolina. 
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CIAW'I.EYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Page  co.,  Iowa. 

HAWLKYYILLPj,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  cp.,  Connecti- 
eut,  on  the  Ilousatonic  Railroad,  23  miles  N.W.  of  Bridgeport. 

HA\Y/LIXG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

11  AWN^BY,  a parisli  of  England,  co.  of  York,  Xorth  Riding, 

HAWNES.  hawuz,  or  HAYXES,  hdnz,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  Bedford. 

HAWORTH,  hi'worth,  a ehapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
\V  est  Riding. 

HA  WG’ATCII,  a post-village  of  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana,  160 
miles  X.X.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

II.\W/RIDGE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

HAW  RIDGE,  a p 'st-office  of  Dale  co.,  Alabama. 

HAW  RIYER,  of  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  m;un  branches 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  rises  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Rocking- 
ham CO.,  and  flows  in  a general  S.E.  course,  until  it  unites 
with  Deep  River,  at  Hayw'ood,  near  the  centre  of  the  state. 
It  passes  through  a hilly  and  fertile  farming  region,  which 
contains  extensive  mines  of  stone  coal. 

HAiV.StBURG,  a post-village  in  Itappahannock  co.,  Yii- 
ginia.  IflU  miles  X.X.W.  of  Richmond 

H-VW'SERTOAYX,  a post-office  of  Owen  co..  Indiana. 

H.\WStKER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  A’ork. 

H.\W'STE.AD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

HAWH'HORX.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

HAWH'HORXDEX,  a glen  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh, 
parish  of  Lasswade.  on  the  Xorth  Esk.  celebrated  for  having 
been  the  residence  of  the  poet  Drummond,  the  friend  of 
Shakspeare  and  Ben  .Jonsou.  Beneath  the  ancient  mansion, 
whi -h  stands  on  a el  iff.  are  several  remarkable  caves,  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  sandstone  rock,  reported  to  have  been  used 
as  hilling-places  during  the  border  wars. 

H.\W'TOX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

H.\XtBA',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  A'ork.  Xorth  Riding, 
4 miles  X.  of  York,  with  a station  on  the  railway  thence  to 
Sciir  borough. 

H.VX'EY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

H.A.Y',  a market-town  and  parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Brecon,  on  the  VV’ye,  here  crossed  by  bridge,  15  miles  W.  of 
Hereford.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1851, 1238.  It  has  some  remains 
of  a castle  of  the  Bohuns.  Earls  of  Hereford.  It  has  a union 
work-house,  and  2 branch  banks. 

n.\  Y,  an  inland  county  of  West  Australia,  about  50  miles 
square.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  S.  parts,  and  has  a num- 
ber of  salt  lakes. 

H.VYAXGE,  hd'ySxzh'  or  hrSxzh'.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Moselle,  5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Thionville.  Pup.  in 
1852.  2093.  employed  in  extensive  iron-works. 

H.\  YtCOCK,  a township,  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1357. 

H.^YtCOCK  ISL.\.XD.  in  the  China  Sea.  off  the  W.  side  of 
Busvagon,  one  of  the  Philippines,  high  and  rocky ; lat.  12° 
9'  X.,  Ion.  119°  51'  15"  E. 

H.VYCOCK  ISL.\XD.  in  the  Celebes  Sea,  between  the 
islands  of  Celebes  and  .Mindanao;  lat.  4°  18' N.,  Ion.  125°  23' E. 

H.lYCOClv  1SL.A.XD,  a small  rocky  islet  in  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  S.  of  St.  Matthew's  Island:  lat.  9°  40'  X.,  Ion. 
97°  50'  E. 

H.\YCOCK  ISLAND,  in  the  China  Sea.  40  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Great  Natuuas ; lat.  3°  19'  X..  Ion.  107°  34'  E. 

HAYCOCK  ISLAND,  in  the  China  Sea,  S.S.W.  of  South 
Natunas;  lat.  2°  13' X.,  Ion.  108°  57' E. 

ILIYCOCK  ISL.YXD,  in  the  Flores  Sea,  in  Pantar  Strait, 
rises  upwards  in  the  form  of  a cone  or  haycock;  lat.  8°  18'  S., 
Ion.  124°  E. 

H.\YD  or  H.W'DE.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  IIaid. 

H.\YD,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Haid.a. 

H.yYD,  Ober.  o'ber,  and  Unter,  fionRer.  two  contiguous 
villages  of  Gei-many’,  22  miles  S.  of  Budweis,  on  the  railway 
to  Lintz. 

HAY'DEXSYILLE.  a post-village  of  Hampshire  co.,  Mas- 
sachu.setts.  4 miles  X.W.  of  Northampton.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  gold  pens. 

H AYDE.XSVILLE.  a village  of  Todd  co.,  Kentucky,  190 
miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

HAY'DEX'rDWX.  a villa<i:e  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
19(,i  miles  IV.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

H AYDOCK,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

H.\YD,)CK  S FERRA',  a small  village  of  Marshall  co., 
Kentucky. 

II  AY'DOX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dor.set. 

H.tyDOX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

H.AYDJX  BRIDGE,  a ehapelry  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
umberland, having  a station  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
Railway.  6 miles  W.X.IV.  of  Hexham. 

H AY'D  )R.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HAYDUCKEX  DISTRICT,  of  Hungary.  See  IIaiducken. 

HA  V E-DESC.ARTES.  La.  Id  h.-l  dd'kaRt/.  a town  of  France, 
department  of  indre-ei- Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Creuse.  29  miles  S.  of  Tours.  It  contains  the  house  in 
which  Descartes  was  born.  a.  d.  1596.  Pop.  in  1852,  1800. 

HAA'E  DU  PUITS,  hd  dli  pwee.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  .Manche.  17  miles  X.  of  Coutances.  Pop.  1207. 

H .\YE.  LA.  isthe  French  name  of  the  Hague.  See  Hague. 

HAYE  MALHERBE,  hd  mdl'aiRM,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Eure,  4 miies  W.X.W,  of  Louviers.  Pop.  1102. 
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H.AY’ES,  hdz,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

H.AA'ES.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

HAYES  RIVER,  or  HILL  RIVER,  in  British  North 
America,  rises  near  Lake  IVinnipeg,  flows  X.E.  through 
Holy.  Knee,  and  Swampy  Lakes,  and.  after  a course  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  300  miles,  enters  James's  Bay  at  Y^ork. 
Lat.  56°  45'  X..  Ion.  92°  30'  W.  Its  banks  are  steep,  and  in 
many  places  bordered  by  pine  woods.  Its  affluents  are  Fox 
River  and  Shamatawa.  Oxford  House  and  Rockhouse  are 
stations  on  the  river,  at  its  mouth  between  it  and  Nelson 
River:  on  the  W.  side  is  Hayes  Island. 

Il.AA’ES'  S'TORE,  a post-office  of  Gloucester  co..  Virginia. 

H.AA'ESYILLE,  hdz'vill.  a post-village  of  Chester  co., 
Pennsvlvania.  about  67  miles  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

HA-VESVILLE,  Ohio.  See  Haysville. 

HAA'/FIELD,  a ehapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

IIAA’FIELD,  a post-town.ship  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 5 miles  X.W.  of  Meadville.  Pop.  1867. 

H.A.YIXGEX.  hi'ing-en.  a town  of  Wiirtemburg,  10  miles 
S.S.IV.  of  Mun.singen,  with  an  old  castle.  Pop.  655. 

H.AYLE,  hdl.  a locality  in  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  et 
the  IV.  termination  of  a railway,  12  miles  in  length,  con- 
necting it  with  Redruth. 

H.\Y/LEA'SBURG,  a post-office  of  Lunenberg  co.,  Virginia, 

95  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

HAY'LIXG.  an  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants,  in  Chichester  Harbor,  separated  by  a narrow  strait 
from  the  Island  of  Portsea,  and  emnected  by  a bi  idge  with 
the  parish  of  Havant,  about  1 mile  S.  of  that  town.  Area, 
3670  acres.  It  is  divided  into  tfie  two  parishes  of  Xorth  and 
South  Hayling.  Oft'  the  S.  coast  is  an  extensive  sho.al. 
the  IVoolsner  Sandbank,  the  relic  of  a tract  of  land  sub 
merged  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

H.4Y  M.ARKET,  a post-village  of  Prince  William  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 110  miles  X.  of  Richmond. 

H.AA'  MEADOIV.  a post-office  of  IVilkes  co.,  Xorth  Carolina. 

H.\YX  or  HAIX,  in  Saxony.  See  Grossenhain. 

HAYX.AU.  HAIXAU  or  HEIXAU.  hl'now.  atown  of  Prus- 
sia. 9 miles  IV.X.IV.  of  Liegnitz.  on  the  Diechsee,  with  a .sta- 
tion on  the  Berlin  and  Glngau  Railway.  Large  quantities 
of  fulleivs'-earth  aie  obtained  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  3660. 

H.\  Y'XERVILLE,  a village  of  Brunswick  township.  Rens- 
selaer CO.,  New  York,  on  a macadamized  road  le;\ding  from 
Troy  to  Bennington,  about  8 miles  E.X.E.  of  Troy. 

HAYNES,  h<inz,  a post-office  of  Granger  co.,  Tennessee. 

H.AYXESVILLE.  binzMl,  a post-township  of  Aroostook 
CO.,  Maine.  Pop.  169. 

n.AY.XESVILLE.  a post-office  of  Rens.selaer  co..  New  A'ork. 

HAYXESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Claiborne  parish,  Loui- 
siana. 

H.AYXEA'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Y'ork  district.  South 
•Carolina,  60  miles  S.S.W.  of  Columbia. 

HAYXEVILLE,  a district  of  Houston  co.,  Georgia. 

HAA'XEVILLE  or  H.AI.VESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hous- 
ton CO..  Georgia.  9 or  10  miles  S.E.  of  Perry,  has  2 churches, 

1 academy,  and  3 stores. 

ILA.YXEVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lowndes  co., 
Alabama,  23  miles  S.IV.  of  Montgomery.  It  contains,  be-  , 
.sides  the  county  buildings.  2 flourishing  chartered  acade- 
mies. one  for  each  sex,  and  1 manufactory  of  cotton-gins. 
Laid  out  in  1828.  Pop.  in  i860,  about  800. 

II.VYXICHEX,  a town  of  Germany.  See  IIainichex. 

HAY  RIVER,  of  West  Australia,  flows  southward  into 
the  Mairet  Lagoon.  25  miles  AV.  of  Albany. 

II.VA'  RIVER,  of  AVisconsin.  a small  stream  which  enters 
Red  Cedar  River  from  the  right  in  Chippewa  county. 

HAYS,  a county  in  the  AV.  central  part  of  Texas,  has  an 
area  of  about  750  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Pedernales  and  San  Marco.s  Rivers.  The  surface  is  hilly  or 
undulating.  Named  in  honor  of  John  C,  Hays,  a colonel 
in  the  Texan  service.  Capital,  San  .Alarcos.  Pop.  2126,  of 
whom  1 329  were  free. 

HAY’S  CASTLE,  a parish  of  South  AVales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke. 

H.AYS’  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Mississippi. 

H.\Y'’S  PEAK,  a densely  wooded,  conical  mountain  of 
East  Australia,  in  lat.  27°  36'  S..  and  Ion.  152°  8'  E. 

HAYS’  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kentucky. 

HAYS’  STORE,  a po.st-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio. 

H A A'^STACK,  8 post-village  of  Surrey  co..  Xorth  Carolina 

H.AA'S'A'ILLE,  a village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  9 miles  below  Pittsburg.  It  is  a station 
on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

HAA'SVl  LLE,  a small  village  of  Lincoln  co..  Georgia. 

HAYSA'ILLE.  a post- village  of  Alarion  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  road  from  Lexington  to  Nashville,  in  Tennessee. 

H.W’SA'ILLE.  a thriving  post-village  of  A'ermilion  town- 
ship. Ashland  co.  Ohio.  78  miles  X.E.  of  Columbu.s.  It  has 
a high  school,  called  the  Haysville  Literary  Institute.  P'-p. 
in  1860,  about  600. 

HAYSVILLE,  a post-villago  of  Dubois  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Patoka  Creek.  alx)ut  115  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Indianapolis, 
has  about  200  inhabitants. 

HAY'TER'S  GAP,  a post-office  of  AVs.shington  co..  Vl^ 
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HAYTI  or  HATTT.  h.Vfoo.  ("ITaiti;  Fr.  pron.  h^Ve'toe'  or 
S'ee’teo'.)  nr  SAN  I)  ' ^(JO,  (in  Sp.  Sunln  Dotiiingo,  sdn'to 
do-nieeng^go,  originally  £;sjr)ajio7a,  ^s-pdn-yo^id ; L.  Hispan- 
ifi'ia.)  a rich  and  beautiful  island,  the  second  in  size  of  the 
West  indies,  Leeward  group,  S.E.of  Cuba,  and  .separated  from 
it  by  the  Windward  Passage.  60  miles  broad.  It  extends  from 
Cape  Kngaao,  lat.  18°  35'  N..  Ion.  08°  20'  W.,  to  Cape  'i’iburon, 
)at.  1S°  20'  N.,  Ion.  74°  29'  W.;  and  from  Cape  Heata.  lat. 
17°  42'  12"  N.,  Ion.  71°  20'  W..  to  Cape  l.sal)ella.  lat.  19°  59'  N., 
Ion.  71°  1'  W.,  extreme  length  from  K.  to  W.  about  400  miles, 
greatest  breadth.  150  miles.  Area,  including  the  islands  of 
'i'ortuga.  Conaive.  &c.,  about  27.690  square  miles,  or  nearly 
as  large  as  Scotland.  'I’he  E.  part  of  the  island  is  occupied 
by  the  Itepublic  of  San  Domingo,  and  the  W.  part  by  the 
Empire  of  llayti. 

'I'he  island  of  llayti  is  of  irregular  form,  being  deeply  in- 
dented by  bays  and  inlets,  and  having  corresponding  pro- 
jections, the  greatest  of  which  being  its  S.W.  portion, 
forming  a headland  about  150  miles  long,  and  from  18 
'miles  to  40  miles  broad.  It  is  inter.sected  from  W.  to  F.  by 
three  chains  of  mountains,  all  mutually  connected  by  off- 
sets, between  which  are  extensive  plains  and  s.ivannahs. 
The  principal  central  chain,  containing  the  culminating 
peaks,  of  which  Cibao.  7200  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest,  com- 
mences W.at  Cape  .Nicholas,  takes  an  E.S.E.  diiection.  and 
terminates  atCape  Fugafio.  Almost  parallel  with  this  chain, 
i another,  commencing  IV.  near  .Monte  Christi,  nearly  skirts 
the  N.  coast,  till  it  terminates  E.  abruptly,  on  approaching 
the  peninsula  of  Sarnana;  it  is  followed  by  low,  marshy 
grounds,  interlaced  by  estifiiries  and  channels,  which  sepa- 
rate .Sainana  from  the  mainland,  and  afford  communication 
from  the  bight  of  that  name  to  the  sea  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  island;  the  heights,  however,  reappear  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  low  grounds,  and  terminate  in  Cape  Samana. 
Between  these  two  mountain  ranges  extends  La  Vega  Keal. 
or  the  Koyal  Valley,  LE»  miles  long,  watered  by  the  Yacki 
and  Yuma,  furnishing  extensive  pasture-lands.  The  third, 
and  S.  mountain  range  commences  W.  at  Cape  Tiburon.  ex- 
tend.s  E.  along  the  whole  of  the  S.  headland,  and  terminates 
at  the  Kiver  Neiva,  about  80  miles  W.  of  the  town  of  San 
Domingo.  Besides  La  Vega  Keal,  there  are  other  extensive 
plains  and  valleys:  more  particularly,  on  the  coast  E.  of 
San  Domingo,  /os  llatios,  '‘the  plains”  or  flats,  80  miles  long. 
— a rich  pasture  district.  The  plain  of  C.ayes,  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  island,  has  been  greatly^  increa.si*d  in  extent  by  the 
formation  of  a kind  of  rock,  consisting  of  minute  fragments 
of  shells  and  coral,  incrusted  with  calcareous  cement,  re- 
sembling travertin.  Fragments  of  vases,  and  other  human 
works,  have  been  found  in  it  at  a depth  of  20  feet.  This 
kind  of  rock  is  now  in  process  of  formation  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  West  Indies.  All  the  streams  of  llayti.  of  any 
im[iortance,  originate  in  the  great  central  mountain  chain, 
and.  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  general  direction  of  the 
mountains,  have  either  an  E.,  W.,  or  8.  course,  no  stream 
of  any  conse<iuenee  flowing  N.  'fhe  principal  are  the  Arti- 
bonite.  flowing  W.,  and  Monte  Christi  or  North  Yacki.  N.W. : 
the  Yuma,  flowing  S.E. ; and  the  Neiva  or  South  Yacki.  the 
Nisao.  and  the  Ozama.  flowing  S.  They  are  all  encumbered 
at  their  mouth  with  .«and-bars;  and  hence  few  of  them  are 
navigable.  'The  Ozama.  however,  admits  vessels  drawdng 
12  feet  or  12^  feet.  'I’here  are  several  lakes,  mostly  in  the 
S.W.  of  the  island.  The  chief  are  the  salt  lakes  of  Enriquillo 
and  Azuey;  the  firmer  in  the  valley  of  the  Neiva,  about  20 
miles  long  by  S miles  broad,  and  abounding  in  caymans; 
the  latter  10  miles  W.  of  Lake  Enriquillo.  about  10  miles 
long  by  6 miles  broad.  S.  of  these  lies  the  fi-esh  lake  of 
Icotea  or  Limon,  aViout  the  size  of  Lake  Azuey.  Mineral 
springs  exist  in  various  parts.  The  most  noted  in  the  E. 
portion  of  the  island  are  those  of  Banica,  (temperature. 
112°  to  125°,)  Biahama,  Yaya.  and  Pargatal:  and  in  the  W. 
portion,  those  of  St.  Rose,  containing  iron,  vitriol,  and  alum ; 
the  saline  waters  of  .Jaen  Label,  and  those  of  Dalmarie. 
containing  sulphur,  potash.  <S:c.  The  mineral  products  are 
various  and  rich.  inclu<ling  gold,  platina.  silver,  quicksilver, 
copper,  iron,  (similar  to  that  of  Danemora,  in  Sweden,) 
magnetic  iron,  tin,  sulphur,  manganese,  antimony,  rock- 
Sidt,  bitumen,  jasper,  m.'irble,  opal,  lazulite,  ch.tlcedony,  &c. 
The  gold-mines  are  abandoned:  and  gold-washing  is  only 
carried  on  by  the  poorer  clas.«ea.  in  the  nortliern  rivers. 
Indeed,  all  of  the  minerals  are  neglected,  from  want  of 
capital. 

'There  are  two  seasons  in  llayti — a wet  season  and  a dry 
season.  During  the  former  heavy  rains  are  IVeciuent.  .3  and 
even  5 inches  at  times  falling  in  24  hours:  and  in  the  latter, 
little  or  no  rain  falls,  and.  in  some  localities,  years  have 
passed  over  withouta  single  heavy  shower.  At  San  Domingo 
the  mean  temperature  is  78°  5',  and  the  extremes  60°  and 
35° ; while  at  Port-au-Prince  the  range  is  from  (i3°  5'  to  104°. 
The  minimum  occurs  in  December,  and  the  maximum  in 
August  and  September.  Land-breezes  moderitte  the  summer 
heats.  Hurricanes  are  less  seldom  here  than  in  the  Wind- 
ward or  Caribbean  Islands.  Earthquakes,  though  not  fre- 
iuent.  have  been  very  disastrous:  the  most  rndable  recorded 
are  those  of  1564,  1684,  1691.  1751,  1770,  and  1842.  By  that 
of  1751  Port-au-Prince  was  destroyed,  and  60  miles  of  coast 
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submerged;  and  by  that  of  1842  towns  were  overturned 
and  thousands  of  lives  lost.  Nowhere  is  tropical  vegetation 
.seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  llayti;  contributing, 
with  the  lofty,  and,  at  times,  rugged  mountains  and  deep 
valleys,  to  render  the  scenery  of  this  island  unsurpas.sed 
Majestic  pines,  noble  mahogany-trees,  fustic,  satiii-wood, 
aTid  lignumvitae.  clothe  the  mountains,  and  form  the  piiii- 
cipal  exports  of  the  .southern  provinces.  The  ruble  or  oak, 
{Cahtlpa  longissima,)  which  yields  hard,  durable  wood;  thr 
wax-palm,  divi-divi,  (f’ae.';a//M«a  curiaria.)  numerous  fine  f:ab 
inet-woods,  and  the  richest  flowering  plants,  abound;  togt 
ther  with  the  usual  tropical  vegetables — plantains,  bananas 
yams,  and  batatas;  also  fruits,  including  oranges,  pine 
apples,  cherimoyas,  sapodillas,  with  melons  and  grapes.  'The 
staple  cultivated  products  are  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  cocoa;  the  quantities  of  which  raised  have 
fallen  off,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  is- 
land. The  W.  or  French  section  has  always  been  the  best 
cultivated.  The  native  quadrupeds  of  llayti  are  small — the 
largest  not  bigger  than  a rabbit;  but  the  animals  introduced 
from  Europe,  and  now  in  a wild  state,  have  thriven  re- 
markably; large  numbers  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  dogs,  now 
roam  freely  in  the  savannahs  and  in  the  mountain  forests. 
Birds  are  neither  numerous  in  species  nor  beautiful  in 
appearance;  still,  great  numbers  of  pigeons  {Columbu  leuco- 
cej)li(ila)  are  annually  taken  and  used  as  food;  and  ducks, 
in  large  quantities,  and  other  swimmers  and  waders,  fre- 
quent the  marshy  places.  The  lakes  and  livers  contain 
numbers  of  caymans  and  alligators;  and  in  the  surrounding 
seas  whales  are  common  in  spring,  and  green  and  hawks- 
bill  turtles,  lobsters,  and  crabs,  abound  on  the  coasts. 

llayti  was  discovered  by  Columbus.  December  5th,  1492, 
in  his  first  voyage,  and  from  him  received  the  name  of  lli.s- 
pafiola  or  Espahola,  (i.  e..  “Little  8pain.”)  It  was  called 
afterwards  San  Domingo,  from  the  town  of  this  name,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  settlements  made  on  the  island.  'The 
name  of  llayti  was  given  to  it  by  Des.s.alines.  after  he  had 
expelled  the  French  in  1803.  It  is  said  to  be  the  original 
Indian  name  of  the  island,  and  to  signify  “mountainous.” 
At  Isabella,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  island,  the  discoverer 
founded  the  first  Spanish  colony  in  the  New  World. 

'The  Spaniards,  having  by  their  oppression  exterminated 
the  aborigines,  (the  last  of  whom  died  out  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century.)  introduced  African  slaves  to  cultivate 
the  soil.  The  French  colonists,  driven  from  St.  Christo- 
pher’s. established  tbem.selves  on  the  IV.  end  of  the  island  in 
1630.  'These  settlers  captured  the  pigs  and  horned  cattle, 
sold  the  skins  to  traders  who  touched  on  the  coast,  and 
smoked  the  flesh,  both  for  food  and  for  sale,  on  a grating  of 
wood,  called  bouccin;  whence  was  given  them  the  name  of 
“ Buccaneers.”  Joining  arms  with  ft  eebootei’s.  who,  in  1632, 
settled  in  'I’ortuga,  and  who  were  named  "Flibustiers,”  from 
the  small  fast  fly-boats  in  which  their  expeditions  were 
carried  on,  they  became  marauders  by  sea  and  land;  and 
their  successes  rendered  the  name  Buccaneer  teri'ible  over 
all  the  West  Indian  seas.  By  a treaty  with  Spain,  in  1773, 
the  W.  paid  of  the  island  was  guaranteed  to  France.  'The 
Spanish  colony  declined,  and  the  French  prospered,  and  in 
1789  was  in  its  most  flourishing  .state.  In  1796  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  was  estimated  at  550.000.  consisting  of 
whites,  negroes,  (nearly  all  slaves,)  and  people  of  color,  the 
ott'siiring  of  the  intercourse  of  the  two  former  races.  Soon 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  French  Kevolution,  the 
French  government  gave  liberty  to  the  slaves,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  aid  in  defending  the  island  against  the  Eng- 
lish ; under  the  First  Consul,  attempts  were  made  to  reduce 
them  again  to  slavery.  A sanguinary  war  followed,  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  whites.  In 
1821,  the  Spanish  portion  declared  itself  independent  of  the 
mother  country,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Spanish  llayti; 
but  it  was  soon  subjugated  by  Boyer,  the  I'resident  of  the 
Ilaytian  Republic,  or  French  llayti.  In  1842.  a revolution 
broke  out.  and  President  Boyer  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Ja- 
maica; and  in  1844  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  portion 
rose,  overpowered  their  Ilaytian  oppressors,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a republic,  under  the  name  of  Santo  Domingo. 
After  various  individuals  had,  for  a short  period,  occupied 
the  presidential  chair- of  the  Ilaytian  Republic,  the  election 
fell  upon  General  Soulouriue,  who.  in  1849,  made  an  unsuc- 
ce.ssful  attempt  to  subjugate  the  Dominican  Republic.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  however,  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  Ilaytian  Republic,  under  the  title  of  Emperor 
Faustin  I.  The  independence  of  the  Domittican  Republic 
was  virtually  recognised  by  Great  Britain,  by  the  api»oittt- 
nieiit  of  a consul  to  it.  in  1849:  and  it  was  formally  recog- 
nised by  a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  ratified  Septemljer 
10,  1850.  It  has  also  been  recognised  by  France  and  Den- 
mark; but  the  Emperor  Faustin  I.  (Soulouque)  still  i-efu.ses 
to  recognise  its  independence.  Pop.  of  the  whole  island  estF 
mated  at  943.000. Adj.  and  inhab.  Haitian,  ha'te-an. 

IIAYTI  or  HAITI,  Empire  (formerly  Republic)  of.  an  in- 
dependent state  of  the  West  Indies,  occupying  the  W.  end 
of  the  island  of  llayti  or  San  Domingo,  corresponding  with 
the  portion  of  the  island  formerly  belonging  to  the  French, 
and  including  the  adjacent  islands  of  Tortuga.  Gonaive 
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&c  Thti  E.  1 irndaiy,  towards  the  Dominican  Republic,  is 
formed  ly  an  irregular  line,  drawn  from  S.  to  N.  from  the 
river  Auges-A-J’ltre  or  Pedernales,  on  the  S.  coast,  about  Ion. 
7D  50',  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Massacre,  which  flows  into 
the  Bay  of  Mazanilla,  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Cape  Ilaytieu. 
Area,  10,081  sijuare  miles.  It  is  divided  into  six  depart- 
ments subdivided  into  ai  rondissements  and  communes. 

By  tlie  constitution  of  1843,  the  soverei.gn  power  was 
recognised  to  bt  in  the  people;  the  executive  power  was 
place*!  in  the  hands  of  a president,  the  legi.-^lative  in  a 
chamber  of  commom  and  a senate,  and  the  judicial  in  a 
court  of  cassation,  bt\  nr  the  high  tribunal  of  appeal,  with 
various  subsidiary  and  initiatory  courts.  The  laws  are 
based  on  the  C(ide  ci'.'il  of  France.  Princes  of  the  blood, 
dukes,  counts,  barons,  and  two  orders  of  knighthood, — that 
of  St.  Faustin,  and  a legion  of  honor, — were  created  by  the 
president.  Soulouque,  in  1849,  to  adorn  the  court  of  this 
new  empire.  The  effective  force  of  the  army  is  stated  to  be 
4U.OOO  men,  and  that  of  the  navy  15  small  vessels,  and  1000 
men. 

The  people  are  almost  entirely  of  the  negro  race,  speak  the 
French  language,  and  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Capital,  Port-au-Prince.  Pop.  estimated  at  550,000.  (iSee 
preceding  article.) 

II  AY'TOX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

IlAYTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

IIAYTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

IIAY7\VARD  c HEATH,  a locality  of  England,  co.  of 
Sussex,  having  a station  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Rail- 
way, at  the  divergence  of  the  branch  to  Lewes,  12  miles  N. 
of  Brighton. 

HAY'VVOOD,  a county  in  the  \V.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
borde^•ing  on  Tennes.see.  Area  estimated  at  750  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Big  Pigeon  River,  an  affluent 
of  the  French  Broad.  The  county  is  a mountainous  tract, 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  S.E.  and  the  Iron  Mountain 
on  the  N.W.  The  soil  near  the  streams  is  fertile.  Capital, 
Waynesville.  F’oimed  in  1808,  and  named  in  honor  of  John 
Haywood,  State  Treasurer  of  North  Carolina.  Pop. 5801,  of 
whom  5488  were  free,  and  313  slaves. 

HAYWOOD,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Tennessee.  Area 
estimated  at  500  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Ilatchee  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  Forked  Deer  River, 
affluents  of  the  Mississippi.  The  general  surface  is  level; 
the  soil  is  very  productive,  and  much  cultivated.  The 
Hatchee  River  is  navigable  by  small  steamboats  through 
this  county  during  high  water,  i.  e.,  in  winter.  Capital. 
Brownsville.  Pop.  19,232,  of  whom  8206  were  free,  and 
11,026  slaves. 

HAYWOOD,  a post-village  of  Chatham  co..  North  Carolina, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Haw  and  Deep  Rivers,  which  form 
the  Cape  Fear,  31  miles  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

HAZ'ARD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Perry  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  the  North  Fork  of  Kentucky  River,  94  miles  in  a direct 
line  S.E.  of  Lexington. 

II.AZARD  FORGE,  a post-office  of  Hardy  co  , W.  Virginia. 

IIAZ'ARDVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, about  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hartford.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  Hazard  Powder  Mills. 

II.NZAREH,  a country  of  Central  Asia.  See  Huzareh. 

IIAZARY'BAUGII.  h^'zS-ree-baw',  a town  of  Briti.ih  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  214  miles  W.N.W.  of  Calcutta.  It 
has  European  cantonments;  and  near  it  are  sulphur  and 
saline  springs. 

H.AZEBROUCK,  hiz'brook'  or  Sz'brook',  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Nord.  24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lille,  on  the 
Beurre.  Pop.  in  1852,  79.53.  It  has  a church,  with  a lofty 
spire,  a communal  college,  and  public  library.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen  yarn  and  cloth. 

HAZELEIGH.  hai/.ffee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

IIAtZEJ.,TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

HAZER.SWOUDE.  hl'zer.s-w8w'deh.  a village  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. province  of  South  Holland,  13  miles  E.  of  the 
Hague.  Pop.  2739. 

HAZLE.  hA'zel.  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 
contains  the  well-known  Hazelton  coal-mines.  Pop.  3831. 

HAZLE  BOTTOM,  a po.st-oflice  of  Barry  co.,  Alissouri. 

HAZLE  DELL,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Illinois. 

H.AZLE  GREEN,  a village  of  Madison  co.,  Alabama, 
about  12  miles  N.  of  Huntsville. 

IIAZLE  GREEN,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  100  miles  E.S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

HAZLE  GREEN,  a post-village  of  Grant  co..  Wisconsin, 
18  situated  in  the  middle  of  a large  and  fertile  praiiie.  about 
12  miles  N.  of  Galena.  It  nas  3 (diurches  and  about  10  stores. 
Pop.  about  1000;  of  the  township,  2543. 

HAZLE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Arkansas. 

IIAZLE  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Saline  co.,  Missouri, 
75  miles  W.N.W.  pf  Jefferson  City. 

IIA^ZLEPATCII,  a small  post-village  of  Laurel  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

HA'ZLETON,  a post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mauch  Chunk,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a railroad. 

HAtZLETTVILLE,  a post-office  of  Kent  co..  Delaware. 
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HA'ZLEWOOD,  a post-office  of  Chester  district,  oouth  Ca 
rolina. 

IIAZLEWOOD,  a post-office  of  Ballard  co.,  Kentucky. 

HAZLEWOOD,  a post-village  of  Wright  co.,  Missouii,  110 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

HEACTIAM,  heek-ham,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Norfolk. 

HEADBOURNE,  hM'btlrn,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Hants. 

HEAD'CORN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  with  a sta^ 
tion  on  the  South-eastern  Railway.  11  miles  W.  of  Ashford. 

IIEADEN,  hee'den.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

HEAD'FORD,  a neatly  built  market-town  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  Galway,  9 miles  S.IV.  of  Tuam.  Pop.  1G47. 

IIEAD>INGLY-with-BUR'LEY,  a chapelry  and  village  of 
England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding,  2 miles  N.W.  of  Leeds. 
In  its  vicinity  are  the  Leeds  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens, 
and  numerous  elegant  mansions.  A remarkable  oak-tree, 
still  standing  here,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  .same  as  that 
under  which  the  Saxons  held  their  shire  meetings;  hence 
the  name  .s-Ayj-ac/r.  ov  sdiire-ack,  (-‘shire-oak,’’)  which  is  given 
to  the  whole  wapentake. 

HEADHNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

HEAD'LEAL  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  H.ants;. 

HEADLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

HEADLEY’S,  New  Jersey.  See  Millaulle. 

HEADLEY’S  MILLS,  post-village.  Fountain  co.,  Indiana. 

HEAD  OF  BARREN,  post-office.  Claiborne  co.,  Tennes.see. 

HEAD  OF  CLIN  CII.  a post  office  of  Tazewell  co.,  ATrginia. 

HEAD  OF  IIAR/ROR.  a village  of  Suffolk  co.,  New  York, 
on  the  N.  side  of  Long  Island,  50  miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  Y’ork. 

HEAD  OF  PAINT,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Kentucky. 

HEAD  OF  SAS/SAFRAS,  a post-office,  Kent  co.,  Maryland. 

HEAD  OF  TEN'NESSE17,  a post-office  of  Rabun  co., 
Georgia. 

HEAD  QUARATERS,  a post-otfice  of  Nicholas  CO.,  Kentucky. 

HEAD  WATERS,  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Yirginia. 

IIEAGE,  heej,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby.  P.  2305. 

IIEALAUGII,  heel'aw,  a parish  of  England,  cck.  'of  York. 

HEALING,  a parish  of  Englaiid,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HEALING  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co.,  North 
Carolina,  1.36  miles  from  Raleigh. 

IIEAN,  ha'an',  a large  town  of  Tonquin,  on  the  Sangkoi 
River,  at  its  divergence,  31  miles  S.E. of  Ketcho. 

HEA/NOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

IIEANH'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

HEAPHIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HEARD,  held,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Georgia,  bor- 
dering on  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  286  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Chattahoochee  River,  and  also  drained 
by  Whitewater  and  Suudalhatchee  Creeks.  The  surface  is 
very  hilly.  The  soil  is  productive.  Gold,  iron,  and  lead 
have  been  found  in  the  county.  Organized  in  1830,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Stephen  Heard,  an  officer  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  Cajiital,  Franklin.  Pop.  7805,  of  whom 
4994  were  free,  and  2811  slaves. 

HEARNVILLE,  hern'vil,  post-office,  Putnam  co.,  Georgia. 

HEART  PR.\IRIE,  a post-village  of  Walworth  co.,  Wis- 
consin, about  40  miles  S.W.  of  Milwaukee, 

HEART'S  CONTENT.  See  Appexmx. 

IIEARTWELLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bennington  co., 
Yermont,  110  miles  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

HEATH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

HEATH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

HEATH,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

H E ATH,  a post-vilia'.re  and  township  of  Franklin  ci .,  31as- 
sachuse.tts,  100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Boston.  Pop. 661. 

HEATH,  a township  of  Forest  co..  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  203. 

IlEATIPER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leice.ster. 

IIEATIPFIELD,  a parish  of  Flngland,  co.  of  Somerset. 

IIEATIIFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex, 

IIEATIPLAND.  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois. 

HEATH’S  CREEK,  a postK)ffice  of  Bettis  co.,  Missouri. 

HEATHS'AHLLE,  a handsome  po.st-village,  capital  of 
Northumberland  co.,  Yirginia,  is  situated  on  the  Northern 
Neck,  92  miles  N.E.  of  Richmond,  end  1 mile  from  the 
head  of  Coan  River,  a navigable  inlet  opening  into  the  Pa 
tomac.  It  has  a large  church,  an  academy,  and  a mill. 

IIEATIISVILLE,  a po.sbvillage  of  Halifax  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 82  miles  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

HEATIIY-LEE.  a township  of  England  co..  of  Stafford, 
parish  of  Alstonefield.  2 miles  W..\.W.  of  Longnor.  Pop.  6;i3. 

11  EATON,  hee'ton.  a town  ship  of  England,  oo.of  Lancaster. 

HK.ATON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland, 
H miles  from  Newcastle.  Here  are  ruins  called  King  John’s 
Palace,  in  which  that  monarch  is  said  to  have  found  refuge. 

HEATON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York.  West  Riding. 

II  EATON,  GREAT,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
4^  miles  N.  of  Manchester.  Heaton  House,  the  elegant  .seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  stands  in  a fine  park  in  this  township 

HEATON,  KIRK.  See  Kiax  Heato.v. 

IIKATONL  LITTLE,  a township  of  England,  co.  Lancaster 

HEA/'rON-NOlPRlS,  a chapelry  of  England,  *-o.  of  Liin 
caster,  on  the  Mersey,  which  separate?  it  fnmi  .-tockporL 
The  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Ba') '-ay  is  here  carried 
across  the  Mersey  on  a viaduct,  and  h»i  siatii  n at  Heatun 
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HEAV/ITREE,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

n KB'BARDS  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Henderson  co..  Ken- 
tucky. 

IIEBBAKDSVILLE,  a post  village  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio, 
about  70  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

HEB'BUllN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

IIEB'DEN  BRIDGE,  a populous  village  of  England,  co.  of 
York.  West  Riding,  in  a romantic  valley,  8 miles  W.  of  Hali- 
fax. with  a station  on  the  Leeds  and  Manchester  Railway. 

HEBRIDES,  h^b'rid-ez.  or  WESTERN  ISLANDS,  (anc. 
Ehu/df-s,)  a series  of  islands,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  be- 
tween lat.  55°  35'  and  58°  34'  N.,  and  Ion.  5°  and  8°  W.,  and 
consisting  of  two  principal  groups;  the  Outer  Hebride.s — 
LeAvis.  Harris,  North  and  South  List,  Benbecula,  Barra,  and 
numerous  smaller  islands  in  the  counties  of  Ross  and  In- 
verness; and  the  Inner  Hebrides — Skye,  Rum,  Eig.  Canna, 
Coll  Tiree,  Mull,  Iona,  Colon.say,  .Jura,  Arran,  Bute,  &c., 
part./  separated  from  the  tbriner  by  the  channel  termed  the 
Little  Minch,  and  lying  more  immediately  off  the  shores 
of  Inverness  and  Argyle,  in  which  counties,  and  in  Bute- 
shire, they  are  included.  Total  number,  not  including  the 
smaller  islets,  160,  70  of  which  are  permanently  inhabited. 
The  total  area  has  been  estimated  at  about  3000  S(iuare 
miles.  Pop.  probably  115.000.  Of  1.502,000  acres  of  surface, 
mountains,  morasses,  lakes,  and  unproductive  soil  have 
been  computed  to  occupy  600.000  acres,  pastures  700,000 
acres,. and  arable  land  only  180,000.  Geologically,  the  He- 
brides are  divided  into  several  groups.  'I’he  Gneiss  Islands 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  Outer  Hebrides.  Lewis,  Har- 
ris, North  and  South  List.  'I'iree.  Coll.  Iona,  &c.  The  Trap 
Islands  are  Skye,  Rum,  Eig,  Canna,  Mull,  Ulva.  Staffa,  and 
St.  Kilda.  The  Slate  Islands  are  Islay,  Jura,  Gigha.  Colon- 
say.  &c.  The  Clyde  Islands,  consisting  of  trap,  .sandstone, 
and  limestone,  are  Bute,  Arran,  Cumbrays,  and  Ailsa.  Cli- 
mate moist  and  chill  in  Outer  Hebrides:  much  rain  in  win- 
ter, but  little  snow.  Soil  of  the  Gneiss  Islands  poor,  and 
often  peat  moss;  the  trap  and  sandstone  islands  more  fer- 
tile. The  herring  fishery,  formerly  an  important  resource 
of  the  people,  has  greatly  declined,  as  has  the  mauutacture 
of  kelp,  of  which,  during  the  war,  nearly  6000  tons  Avere  pro- 
duced. The  rearing  of  cattle  and  ^heep  is  the  most  profit- 
able branch  of  industry,  and  the  stock  of  each  is  estimated 
at  120.000.  Live  stock,  including  ponies,  kelp.  avooI,  cod, 
ling,  herrings,  limestone,  and  slate,  are  the  chief  exports; 
imports  are  iron,  groceries,  salt,  oatmeal,  and  in  some  of  the 
i.slands  peat-fuel.  A feAv  years  ago  the  Hebrides  had  6 branch 
banks,  but  no  printing  press  or*neAvs  aper,  and  ‘'the 
greater  number  of  the  islands  are  destitute  of  surgeons,  or 
even  of  inns.”  They  are  divided  into  'IQ  quoad  cirilia  pa- 
ri.shes.  In  the  Outer  Hebrides,  especially,  most  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  Roman  Catholics.  The  principal  villages  are 
Stornoway,  in  Lewis;  Portree,  in  Skye;  Torosay,  in  Mull; 
The  population  of  the  i.slands  is  for  the  most  part  Celtic. 
The  language  is  Gaelic.  The  Hebrides,  in  remote  times, 
were  subject  to  the  Kings  of  Norway,  but,  in  1264.  Avere  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  They  were  iioav  held  by 
various  native  chieftains  in  vassalage  to  the  Scottish  mon- 
arch; but  subsequently  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  poAv- 
erful  chief,  who  thereupon,  in  1346,  assumed  the  title  of 
“ Lord  of  the  Isles.”  and  began  to  affect  an  entire  indepen- 
dence of  his  sovereign.  The  abolition  of  hereditary  juris- 
dictions, in  1748,  secured  to  these  islands,  for  the  first  time, 
the  peace  and  safety  afforded  by  a just  and  powerful  govern- 
ment.  Adj.  and  inhab.  HEURintEAX. 

HE'BRON,  (&nc.  Kirfjath-Arfba ; Arab.  El  KhaUel.lX  Kd- 
leeP.)  a town  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Damascus,  16  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  Lat.  31°  32'  30"  N.,  Ion.  35°  8'  20"  E. 
Elevation,  2835  feet.  Pop.  from  5000  to  10.000.  It  stands 
partly  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills,  and  in  the  deep,  narroAv 
valley  of  Mamre.  Around  it  are  extensive  vineyards,  and 
on  its  N.  side  is  a suburb,  separated  from  it  by  open  fields. 
It  is  unwalled,  but  has  several  gates,  some  reservoirs  of 
high  antiquity,  a large  mosque,  reputed  to  cover  the  tombs 
of  Abraham  and  other  patriarchs,  a citadel,  well-supplied 
ba/.aars,  manufactures  of  glass-wares,  leather,  and  other 
goods,  Avhich  it  exports  to  Egypt,  and  a consideiable  retail 
trade  with  the  adjacent  country.  Hebron  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  existing  cities,  and  was  called  Kirjath-Arba,  the 
city  of  the  Anakim.”  It  was  the  early  residence  of  Abraham 
and  the  patriarchs,  as  also  of  David. 

IIE'BRON,  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
Buckfield  Branch  Railroad,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Portland.  In 
the  centre  is  an  academy.Avith  a library  and  cabinet.  Pop.  895. 

HEBRON,  a post-toAvuship  of  Grafton  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  475. 

IJEBRO.V,  a post-village  and  toAvnship  of  Tolland  co.,  Con- 
1 (soticut.  on  the  New  York  and  Boston  Air-Line  Railroad, 
.<1  rejected;,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Hartford.  It  has  4 churches,  5 
stores,  4 manufactories  of  cotton  goods,  and  1 of  sevA'ing 
eilk.  Hebron  has  furnished  4 governors  for  diffei  ent  states, 
i members  of  Congress  for  Connecticut,  and  several  for  other 
slates.  Pop.  1425. 

HEBRON,  a post-villag*  aiA  township  on  the  E.  border 
of  Washington  co..  New  York,  about  54  miles  N.N  E.  of  Al- 
bany. The  village  contains  a bank.  Pop.  2543. 


HEBRON,  a post-township  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania  S 
niles  N.  of  Coudersport.  Pop.  618. 

HEBRON,  a post-office  of  Tyler  co.^  W.  Virginia. 

HEBRON,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Georgia,  about 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Milledgm  ille.  > > 

HEBRON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  cn 
the  National  Road,  where  it  crosses  the  Ohio  Canal,  27  miletl 
E.  of  Columbus. 

HEBRON,  a post-office  of  Porter  co  , Indiana. 

HEBRON,  a post-village  and  foi^nship  in  the  N.  part  of 
McHenry  co.,  Illinois,  60  miles  N.W.  ot  Chicago.  Pop.  900. 

HEBK ON,  a township  of  Jeflersou  co.,  Wisconsin.  P.  1068. 

HEBRUS.  See  Maritz.a. 

HECHINGEN,  k§Kfing-en,  a town  of  South-west  Ge^ 
many,  capital  of  the  principality  of  Hohenzollern-Heeh- 
ingen,  on  the  Starzel,  31  milos  S S.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop 
3389,  of  Avhom  744  are  .JeAVS.  It  is  agreeably  built,  and  h;u> 
a neAv  palace,  with  fine  grounds,  a collegiate  church,  high 
school,  a bath  establishment,  and  some  manufactures  of 
Avoollen  cloths.  A poplar  avenue,  2 miles  in  length,  leads 
hence  to  the  castle  of  Hohenzollern,  on  a height  2620  feet 
in  elevation. 

11  ECHO,  cVcho,  a market-town  of  Spain,  province  of  Hues 
ca.  in  a valley  of  the  Pyrjuees.  Pop.  1500.  In  its  vicinity 
are  iron,  copper,  and  argentiferous  lead  mines. 

HECHOSGA.  ,i-cho-.co^J  a tOAvn  or  village  of  the  Mexican 
Confederacy,  state  of  CiUaloa.  on  the  Yaqui,  25  miles  from 
its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  California. 

HECKGIR.  a post  office  of  Monroe  co..  Illinois. 

HECK'ERT’S  .MTLVjS,  a post-ofiice  of  Gilmer  co.,  Virginia. 

HECKG'IKLI).  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

IIECK/INGHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  KJi 
miles  S.E.  of  NorvAich.  Here  is  the  Loddon  EndoAved  School 
of  Industry,  and  bo'jpitai.  containing  nearly  400  inmates. 

HECKG.NGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

IIECKCMONDV/IKE,  a village  and  townshi*,j  of  England, 
CO.  of  York,  West  Riding,  7^  miles  AV.N.W.  of  Waicekeld. 
It  has  a branch  bank,  and  important  manufactures  of 
blankets  and  carpets. 

HECIvtSHERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn- 
.sylvania.  6 miles  W.  of  Pottsville. 

HECKtTOWN,  a post-village  of  Northampton  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 55  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

HECtLA  or  HEKtLA,  MOUNT,  a famous  A'olcano  of  Ice- 
land, near  its  S.W.  coast.  Lat.  63°  59'  N..  Ion.  19°  42'  \r. 
Height  above  the  sea,  5110  feet,  it  being  surrounded  by 
many  much  higher  mountains.  It  has  three  peaks,  little 
elevated  above  its  body,  and  along  its  sides  are  numerous 
craters,  the  seats  of  former  eruptions;  the  crater  of  its  prin- 
cipal peak  does  not  much  exceed  100  feet  in  depth.  It  is 
composed  chiefly  of  basalt  and  lava,  but  slag-sand  and  loose 
ashes  cover  a gi-eat  part  of  its  surface,  and  obsidian  is  among 
its  most  remarkalile  products.  Since  .v.  D.  900,  43  of  its  erup- 
tions are  on  record,  of  Avhieh  5 have  been  simultaneous,  or 
nearly  so,  Avith  those  of  Yesivius,  4 Avith  those  of  Etna,  and 
1 Avith  those  of  both.  Its  last  eruption  commenced  Septem- 
ber 2,  1845,  and  lasted  till  April  6,  1846;  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, the  torrent  of  lava.  2 miles  from  the  crater,  was  1 
mile  in  width,  and  from  40  to  50  feet  in  depth. 

HEC^LA,  a post-otfice  of  Carroll  co.,  Tennessee. 

IIECLA,  a post-office  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana. 

HEOLA  (h5kfii)  COVE,  an  inlet  of  Spitzbergen,  on  the  N 
coast  of  the  large  island,  in  lat.  79°  55'  N..  Ion.  16°  49'  E. 
named  from  the  Hecla,  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  having 
been  stationed  here  for  the  3 months.  June  to  August,  1827, 
during  Avhich  period  the  mean  temperature  Avas  38°-15 
Fahrenheit. 

HEC'LY  WORKS,  a post-village  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York, 
105  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

IIEC'TOR.  a post-township  of  Schuyler  co..  New  York, 
on  the  E.  side  of  Seneca  Lake,  15  miles  tV.  of  Ithaca.  It  is 
a large  ti'Avnshii),  containing  several  villages.  Pop.  5623. 

HECTOR,  a township  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
707. 

HED'DENH.AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IIEDDERNHEIM,  htWdern-hlme',  a market-town  of  Ger- 
many, duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nidda,  6 
miles  N.E.  of  Hoehst.  Pop.  1229. 

HEDDESDORF,  h^d'de.s-doRf',  a village  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, 8 miles  N.W.  of  Coblentz,  Avith  tanneries,  dyeing,  bleach- 
ing. and  iron-Avorks.  Pop.  1115. 

HED'DINGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

HED'DON-ox-the-WALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North 
uniherland.  on  the  site  of  the  Piets’  Wall,  8 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Nmvcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hl-IDE.  h;\'dA/,  a toAvn  of  France,  department  of  Ille-eL 
Vilaine.  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  824. 

HEDEIj.  haMel,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gelder* 
land,  on  the  Meuse.  12  miles  S.W.  of  Tlel.  Pop.  1395. 

HEDELKINGEN,  h;\Mel-flng'en,  a village  of  Wllrtemberg, 
circle  of  Neckar.  Pop.  1236. 

IIEDEM.ARKEN,  hrlMe-maR'ken,  an  extensive  district 
of  Noi’Avay,  stift  of  Agger.shuu8.  of  Avhich  it  forms  all  the 
N.E.  part,  having  E.  SAveden,  and  N.  the  Dovrefield  Moun- 
tains. It  is  traversed  by  the  Glommen,  and  other  cou- 
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ulderaole  rirers,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fi-rtile  portions  of 
Norway.  .•Vrea,  10,389  square  miles.  Pop.  87,118. 

U KDEMORA,  h.i-di-mo'rd,  a town  of  North  Sweden,  laen, 
and  23  miles  S.E.  of  Falun,  on  the  Wester  Dal.  Pop.  1035. 

IIEDEMUNDEN,  (Iledemiinden,)  hA'deh-miin'den,  atown 
of  Germany,  in  Hanover,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Gottingen,  on  the 
Werra.  Pop.  919. 

IIE'DEN  or  IIEY'DON.  a borough,  market-town,  and  pa- 
rish of  England,  co.  of  York.  East  Riding,  6 miles  E.  of  Hull. 
Pop.  998.  It  formerly  sent  2 members  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  has  still  the  form  of  a municipal  corporation. 

HEDENFORS.  hi'den-foRs',  a village  of  Sweden,  laen  of 
PiteA,  on  the  Lulea. 

HEDENSTED,  hA/den-st&d',  a parish  of  Denmark,  in  Jut- 
land, S.W.  of  Horsens. 

HEDERSLEREN,  ha'der.s-lA'ben,  a village  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Iliilberstadt.  Pop.  1420. 

HEDERSLEREN,  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  regency 
of  Merseburg,  E.  of  Eisleben. 

IIEDERVAR,  hPdeK'vaR/,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co., 
and  18  miles  N.W.  of  Raab,  in  the  Kleine  Schiitt  Island, 
formed  by  the  Danube.  Pop.  1240.  It  has  a castle. 

HEDG'ERLEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rucks. 

HEDG'ESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

HEDGESVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Berkley  co., 
Virginia,  1 mile  from  the  Raltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  187 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  about  300. 

HEDGCJAN’S  RIVER,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Virginia,  unites 
with  Thornton’s  River  to  form  the  North  River,  or  Rappa- 
hannock. 

H.'IDIC  or  IKEDTC,  hA'deek',  a small  island  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Morbihan,  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  14  miles 
S.E.  of  the  peninsula  of  Quiberou. 

HED'INGHA.M  CASTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex, 
19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chelmsford.  Here  are  the  stately  ruins 
of  a castle,  built  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  church  is  a splendid  monument 
of  the  earl  and  his  countess. 

HEDINGHAM,  SIBLE.  siWel,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Essex. 

HED. TAZ.  EL,  a region  of  Arabia.  See  Hej.vz. 

HEDNESFORD,  heuzfford,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 

Stafford. 

HEDSJ.A.Z,  a region  of  Arabia.  See  Hejaz. 

HEiySOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

HEEA  or  HIA,  hee^A.  a town  of  China,  province  of  Shan- 
see,  67  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Ping-Yang. 

HEEA-KIANG  or  HI.VKIANG.  hee'A-ke-Angt.  a town  of 
China,  province  of  Kiaug-see,  on  the  Kau-kiang,  78  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Nan-Chang. 

HEEA-LOl)EE  or  HIA-LOUI,  hee'd-loo-ee',  a town  of  China, 
province  of  Quangsee,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Hong-kiang,  50 
miles  N.  of  Taipiug. 

HEEG,  haio,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Friesland, 
on  a lake  of  the  same  name,  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Sneek.  P.  795. 

HEEG  L.A.KE,  a lake  of  Holland,  united  with  the  Fljues- 
sen.  extends  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  about  9 miles,  with  a breadth 
of  ly  miles.  It  communicates  with  several  other  lakes,  and 
with  the  North  Sea. 

HEE-HO  or  HI-HO,  hee-ho,  a river  of  Corea.  Hills  into  the 
Yellow  Sea  in  lat.  38°  45'  N.,  after  a course  of  about  75  miles. 

HEEMSTEDE.  haim'stA'deh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  North  Holland,"  3 miles  S.  of  Haarlem.  Pop. 
2332.  It  has  an  old  castle,  many  country  residences,  and 
an  active  trade  in  flowers,  roots,  and  seeds. 

HEE. NE.  been,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

HEENVLIET,  hain'fleet,  a town  of  Holland,  province  of 

South  Holland,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Meuse,  4 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Rriel.  Pop.  569. 

11 EEOW-E  E or  HI  AO-Y.  he-A^o-ee^,a  town  of  China,  province 
of  Shan-see,  on  the  Fuen-ho,  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Fuen-choo. 

HEEPEN,  hA'pen,  a village  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  23 
miles  S.W.  of  Minilen.  Pop.  2150. 

HEER.  haia.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Limburg,  14  miles  E.  of  Maestricht.  Pop.  1270. 

HEER  ARENDSKERKE,  haia  dh’Ands-keiTkeh,  a village 
of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Zealand,  9 miles  E.  of  .Mid- 
delbiirg.  Pop.  1633. 

HEERDE.  haia'deh.  a villageof  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Gelderland,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  1200.  It  has 
an  extensive  manufactory  of  paper. 

HEERENBERG,  hA'ren-b&KO',  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Gelderland.  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Arnhem,  on  the 
Prussian  frontier.  It  has  an  old  castle  and  a diocesau  semi- 
nary. Pop.  1000. 

li  EERE.N  VEE.N,  hd/ren-vain',  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  West  Friesland,  on  the  Heeren-slot,  18  miles  S.E.  of 
Lc'euwarden.  Pop.  4000. 

HEE.ILEN.  haiiPlen,atown  ofthe  Netherlands,  provinceof 
Limburg.  13  mi'es  E.N.E.of  .Maestricht,  Pop.  3304,  employed 
in  needle-making,  linen-bleaching,  and  trading  in  cattle. 

HEESCH.  haish,  a village  of  the  .Netherlands,  province 
of  .North  Brabant.  11  miles  E.N.E.of  Roi.sle-Duc.  Pop.  1759. 

HEK.STERT.  hais'tdKt,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
West  Flanders,  5 miles  E.  ofCourtrai.  Pop.  2899, 
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HEEZE,  hiVzeh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  North  Brabant,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Eindhoven.  Pop.  1730. 

HEGENHEIM,  ha'ghen-hime',  (Fr.  pron.  h.a'zh^u'^m',)  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Ilaut-Rhin,  near  the  Rhine, 
14  miles  E.  of  Altkirch.  Pop.  in  1852.  2041. 

IIEG  YALJ  A,  hdd'yol'yOh'.  or  HEGYALLYA,  hfed'yoll'ydh', 
a chain  of  hills  iu  North  Hungary,  forming  the  e.xtremity 
of  an  offshoot  of  the  Carpathians,  which  extend  S.  between 
the  Bodrog  and  the  Hernad  Rivers,  and  between  lat.  48° 
and  49°  N.  This  is  the  Cote  cVor  of  Hungary,  and  produces 
the  celebrated  wines  called  Tokay.  The  wine-growing  dis- 
trict extends  to  about  90  .square  miles.  Estimated  annual 
produce,  420,000  eimer.  Value,  1,420,000  gulden  c.  M.  or  florins, 
($716,320,000.)  See  Tokay. 

HEGYES,  hSd'y^sh',  or  IGYUSCII,  a village  of  Hungary, 
CO.,  and  30  miles  N.E.  of  Bacs.  Pop.  3700. 

HEIRUK,  hA'buk'.  a thriving  village  of  Independent 
Toorkistan,  in  the  Khooloom  dominion,  on  the  route  from 
Afghanistan  to  Balkh,  80  miles  N.W.  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh, 
and  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a fertile  tract,  and  having 
houses  of  earth  with  domed  roofs,  with  a ca.stle  of  sun-dried 
brick  on  an  adjacent  height. 

HEIDE  or  HEYDE,  hPdeh,  a town  of  Denmark,  duchy 
of  Holstein,  near  the  North  Sea,  31  miles  N.N.W  of  GlQck- 
stadt.  Pop.  5400. 

HEIDECK.  hPd§k,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper 
Franconiii,  23  miles  S.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  858. 

HEIDECK,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  13  miles 
N.N.W'.  of  Lucerne,  on  the  E.  side  ofthe  Lake  of  Baldegg. 

HEIDEKRUG,  hPdeh-krooG',  is  the  name  of  several  vil- 
lages of  Prussia,  Ac. 

HEIDELBERG,  hUdel-b^RG',  a city  of  We.st  Germany, 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Neckai-,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  750  feet 
in  length,  and  on  the  Baden  and  Maiu-Neckar  Railway, 
32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  16,289,  mostly  Pro- 
testants. It  is  picturesquely  situated,  surrounded  by 
wooded  hills  and  vineyards,  and  consists  of  a long  main 
street,  into  which  many  narrow  and  gloomy  thoroughtares 
open,  and  some  good  houses.  Principal  edifices,  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  a lofty  steeple,  and  subdivided  to. 
accommodate  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  St. 
Peter’s,  and  some  other  churches,  a synagogue,  the  Univer- 
sity Buildings,  a massive  pidson,  the  Karhthor,  and  the 
vast  Castle,  on  a height,  now  a ruin.  The  University, 
founded  in  1386,  is,  next  to  that  of  Prague,  the  oldest  in 
Germany,  and  has  45  jfofessors,  78  teachers,  a library  of 
150.000  volumes  and  many  rare  manuscripts,  and  an  income 
of  4u00Z.  a year,  besides  fees.  It  is  attended  by  from  700  to  800 
students,  chiefly  in  law  and  medicine.  Here  is  also  a col- 
lege for  junior  students,  numerous  government  elementary 
schools,  three  botanic  gardens,  and  other  appliances  of  .seats 
of  learning,  with  a museum,  spruch-colleyiuin,  and  diriiig- 
hall.  In  1622,  the  ferocious  Tilly,  after  bombarding  Heidel- 
berg. for  a month,  took  it  bj’  storm,  and  gave  it  up  to  three 
days’  pillage.  In  1688,  a French  general,  M elac,  on  the  orders 
of  Louis  XIV.,  took  the  town  and  burnt  it,  outrivallingeven 
Tilly  in  cruelty  and  brutality.  In  1693,  another  French  force 
repeated,  and  exceeded  all  former  atrocities. 

HEIDELBERG,  hPdel-berg,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  2089. 

HEIDELBERG,  a township  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  23-27. 

HEIDELBERG,  a township  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1469. 

HEIDELBURQ,  a township  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  3388. 

HEIDELSIIEIM.  hUdels-hlme',  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Middle  Rhine,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  2272. 

H El  DEN  FELD,  hi'den-fAlt'.  a village  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Main,  IS  miles  N.E.  of  "Wiirzburg.  Pop.  2048. 

IIEI  DEN  HEIM,  hTden-hime'.  atown  of  Germany,  Wur- 
temberg,  on  the  Brenz,  immediately  E.  of  the  Rauhe  Alp, 
22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  2465.  Near  it  is  the  moun- 
tain fortress  of  Hellenstein. 

HEIDENHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Bavai  ia.  circle  of 
Middle  Franconia.  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Anspach.  Pop.  1829. 

HEIDERSDDRF,  hI’der.s-doRf',  a village  of  Prussia,  go- 
vernment of  Breslau,  circle  of  Nimpt.scdi.  Pop.  1250. 

HEIDERSDDRF,  a village  of  Prussia,  government  of 
Liegnitz,  circle  of  Lauban.  Pop.  2132. 

UEIDESHEIM,  hi'des-hime'.  a village  of  Germany,  in 
Darmstadt,  province  of  Rheiu-He.ssen.  on  the  Rhine,  5 miles 
W.  of  Mentz.  Pop.  1402.  Near  it  is  the  castle  of  Winteivck, 
with  some  remarkable  vaults. 

UEIDESHEIM.  a village  of  Germany,  in  Rhenish  Ba- 
varia. 64  miles  N.W.  of  Frankenthal.  formerly  residence  of 
the  Counts  of  Leiningen-lleidesheim.  Pop.  430, 

HEIDINGSFELD,  hi'ding.s-f^lt',  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Lower  Franconia,  on  the  Main.  2 miles  S.  of  Wurzhurg. 
Pop.  3121.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  yarn. 

HEl'DLERSBURG.  a post-village  of  Ad.uns  co , Pennsyl- 
vania. 26  miles  S.S.W.  of  Harrisburg.  Poy>.  about  150. 

HEI/GHAM-POT'TER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nor. 
folk. 
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HRTGIIINGTON,  hiding-ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Duihain. 

IIRIGIITNGTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

IlRir.IFTON,  a parish  of  Kngland,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

IIEIKRNSZANI).  See  IIeinkenzand. 

IIEILBUONN,  hil-bronnd,  a fortified  town  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  circle  of  Neckar,  26  miles  N.  of  Stuttgart,  (with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway,)  on  the  Neckar.  Pop.  14,333.  It 
is  irregularl}-  laid  out;  principal  edifices,  the  fine  Church  of 
St.  Kilian,  town-hall,  with  many  ancient  records,  house  of 
the  Teutonic  knights,  now  a barrack,  a royal  residence, 
formerly  an  orphan  asylum,  several  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches,  a richly  endowed  hospital,  house  of 
correction,  and  outside  of  the  walls  a remarkable  square 
tower,  memorable  in  German  history.  It  has  a gymnasium 
with  a library  of  12.060  volumes,  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths,  silver  articles,  carpets,  tobacco,  white  lend,  and  other 
chemical  products,  paper,  &c.  The  name,  signifying  “ foun- 
tain of  health,”  is  owing  to  the  spring  which  supplies  the 
town  with  water.  Its  waters  were  formerly  u.sed  medicinally. 

IIEILIGRNBKIL,  hPle-ghen-bile',  a town  of  Prussia,  29 
miles  S.W.  of  Kiiiiigsberg.  near  the  Frische  haff.  Pop.  2S50. 

IIEILTGENBERG,  hldle-ghen-bfeo',  or  S\VIENT.\  SIER- 
KA,  swe-^ndta  se-^R/kd,  (anc.  Ah-ce  Fhtvice?)  a market-town 
of  Baden,  circle  of  Lake,  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Constance,  with 
a castle  of  the  princes  of  Fiirstenberg.  Pop.  504. 

IIEILIGENBLUT,  hPle-ghen-bloot',  a small  village  of 
Illyria,  in  Carinthia.  government  of  Laybach.  on  the  S.  de- 
clivity of  the  Gross  Glockner,  4672  feet  above  the  sea,  proba- 
bly the  highest  village  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 

IIEILIGENIIAFEN,  hi'le-ghen-hd'fen.  a seaport  town  of 
Denmark,  duchy  of  Holstein,  on  the  Baltic,  33  miles  E.  of 
Kiel.  Pop.  2000. 

II EILIG  EN-KRKUTZ.  hPle-ghen-kroits,  (‘’  Holy-cross.”) 
(Hull.  JVf'mel^Kcreszt.ur,  nd'mfet/  kd'rAs.s'tooR'.)  a town  of  Aus- 
tria in  West  Hungary,  co.,  and  6 miles  S.  of  Oedeuburg,  with 
2490  inhabitants,  a castle,  and  mineral  springs. 

HEILIGEN-KREUTZ.  (Hun.  Szent-Keread.  sgnt  kd'r^sstd.) 
a town  of  Austria  in  Hungary,  co..  and  23  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Bars,  on  the  Grau,  with  a castle  and  Roman  Catholic 
church. 

HEILIGEN-KREUTZ,  orSANTA  CROCE,  sdnttd  krotch.i  a 
town  of  Austria,  in  Illyria,  government,  and  18  miles  N.N.E. 
ofTriest.  Pop.  1037. 

HEILIGEN-KREUTZ,  a village  in  Lower  Austria,  on  the 
Saitelbach,  having  a fine  Cistercian  abbey,  with  a library, 
museum.  ;uid  monuments  of  the  Badenberg  family. 

HEILIGEN-KREUTZ,  a village  in  Lower  Austria,  N E.  of 
St.  Polten. 

HEILIGENSTADT.  hl’le-ghen-stitt',  a town  of  Prussian 
Saxony.  48  miles  N.W.  of  Erfurt,  on  the  Leine.  Pop.  4770. 
It  is  walled,  and  has  a castle,  several  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a high  school,  pri.son,  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
yarn.  Under  the  French,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Harz. 

HEI LIGKREUZ,  hPlio-kroit.s'.  a village  and  bath  esta- 
blishment of  Austria  in  Tyrol,  circle  of  Schwatz.  Birthplace 
of  Resell,  the  historian. 

HEILSBEKG.  hilsfii^RG,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  41  miles 
S.E.  of  Konigsberg,  on  the  Alle.  Pop.  4500,  who  trade  in 
w'oollen  and  linen  cloths,  and  yarn.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ermeland. 

HE1LSI5RONN,  hlLs'bronn^  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  on  the  Schwabach,  10  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Anspach.  Pop.  824. 

HEILTS-LE-MAURUl’T,  h6lts-leh-m6'rupt^  a market- 
town  of  France,  department  of  Marne,  28  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Chalons.  Pop.  878. 

HEI.MB.ACII.  lumfiidK,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  18 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  with  manufactures  of  cotton 
yarn  and  wooden  wares,  and  a lead  factory.  Pop.  1230. 

HEIMBACH,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  26  miles  S.S.E. 
ifCoblentz.  on  the  Rhine. 

H EIMERLINGEN.  hPmer-ling'en,  a village  of  Bavaria, 
ircle  of  Swabia.  4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Memmingen. 

HEIMERSDORF.  hPmers-doRf'.  is  the  name  of  villages  in 
Prussian  Silesia,  government  of  Oppeln,  and  in  Saxe-Mein- 
•ngen. 

ilEIMERSHEI^I.  hPmers-hIme'.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. 13  miles  S.  of  Cologne.  Pop.  1075. 

HEIMERSHEIM.  hUmer.s-hime',  a town  of  Germany,  in 
Hesse  Darmstadt.  Rheinhes.sen.  circle  of  .\lzey.  with  a Ho- 
man Catholic  and  a Protestant  church.  Pop.  741. 

IIEIMISWYL,  hPmi.s-wir,  a village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton. and  13  miles  N.E.  of  Bern. 

HEIMSHEIM.  hTins'liIme,  a town  of  Wtirtemberg,  circle 
of  Neckar.  14  miles  W.  of  Stuttgart.  It  was  burned  in  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  and  by  the  French  in  1692  and  1693. 
Pop.  1223. 

IIEINAU,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia.  See  Hayn.au. 

HEI.N E.NOORD.  hPneh-noRd',  a village  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince of  South  Holland,  11  miles  W.  of  Dordrecht.  Pop.  599. 

HEINKRSDORF,  hPners-douf',  a markefrvillage  of  Ger- 
aiany,  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  4 miles  E.  of  Sonnenberg,  on  the 
Haaslach.  Pop.  841. 
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IIETNERSDORF,  KLEIN,  kllne  hUners-donr,  a Tillage 
of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  circle  of  Gi  linberg.  Pop.  738 

HEINERSDORF.  LANG,  Idng  hPners-doRf',  a village  ol 
Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  circle  of  Sprottau.  Pv^p.  954. 

HEININGEN,  hPning-en,  a market-town  of  Wilrtemberg, 
circle  of  Danube,  3 miles  S.  of  Gbppingen.  Pop.  1120. 

IIEINKENZAND,  hriPken.zdnt',  or  HEIKEN’ZAND,  hi' 
ken-zdnt',  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Zealand,  island 
of  South  Beveland,  4 miles  S.W.of  Goes.  Pop.  1389. 

IIEINO.  hPno,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  o* 
Overys.sel,  8 miles  S.  W.  of  Zwolle.  Pop.  1671. 

HEINRICHS,  hin'riKs,  a market-town  of  Pru.s.siai 
Saxony,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Schleusingen.  Pop.  1225. 

HEiNRICHSBAD,  in  Switzerland.  See  IIkrisau. 

IIEINRICHSGRUN,  (Ileinrichsgriin.)  liin'riK.s-grijn',  oi 
HEYNESGRYN,  hPne.'-.-grin'.  a market-town  of  Bohemia, 
circle  of  Elbogen.  Pop.  1580. 

HEINRICHSWALDE,  hiiPriKs-^dPdeh,  a toAvn  of  Pru.s- 
sia.  province  of  Silesia,  50  miles  S.S.VV.  of  Breslau.  Pop 
1615. 

HEINRICHSWALDE,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of 
East  Prussia.  39  miles  N.W.  of  Gumbinnen.  Poji.  578. 

HEINSBERG.  hlns'b^Rg,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
20  miles  W.  of  Aix-la-Chapello.  on  the  IVorm.  Pop.  1780. 

HEIS'KER  ISLAND.  Hebride.s.  in  Scotland.  7 miles  W. 
of  North  Uist.  Length,  from  E.  to  W.,  about  2 miles. 

IlEUSTERSBURG.  a post-office.  Fayette  co..  Pennsylvania. 

IIEITERSIIEIM,  hPter.s  hime'.  a town  of  Baden,  circle 
of  Upper  Rhine.  12  miles  S.W.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  1394. 

HEJAZ  or  HED.IAZ,  EL.  el  hej-dz',  also  written  HEDS- 
.lAZ,  (‘‘  the  land  of  pilgrimage,”)  a region  of  Arabia,  extend- 
ing along  the  Red  Sea.  by  some  considered  identical  Avith 
Arabia  Petraea.  It  is  almost  everywhere  a sandy,  stony,  or 
otherwise  unproductive  country,  hut  comjirises  the  sacred 
cities  of  Mecca  and  .Medina,  with  the  seaiiorts  of  Jidda  and 
Yembo.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  Egyptian  dominions. 

HEKLA.  See  Hecla. 

HEL.A,  h.dnd.  a small  maritime  town  of  West  Prus.sia.  at 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  llela,  in  the  Baltic,  19 
miles  N.E.  of  Dantzic.  Pop.  382. 

HELCHI.N,  h^l'Kin,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  ol 
West  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  30  miles  S.  of  Bruges.  Pop. 
1194. 

HELDBURG,  h^It/bdoRO,  a walled  town  of  Germany,  in 
Saxe-Meiningen,  principality,  and  10  miles  S.  of  Hildburg- 
hausen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kreck.  Pop.  1076. 

II  ELDER,  hM'der,  (Dutch  Den  HeJde.r,  den  h^Pdeu-,)  a for- 
tified maritime  town  of  the  Netherland.s.  province  of  North 
Holland,  capital  of  canton,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  that  pro- 
vince. 41  miles  N.W.  of  Amsterdam,  and  separated  by  the 
Mars-diep,  2 miles  across,  from  the  island  of  Texel.  * Pop. 
in  1863,  16,669.  It  has  some  trade  with  Amsterdam,  witn 
which  it  communicates  by  the  Ilelder  Canal,  50  miles  long, 
125  feet  broad  at  surface,  and  21  feet  deep,  enalding  shii>3 
of  large  burden  to  avoid  the  navigation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
Near  it  Admiral  Van  Tromp  was  killed  in  an  action  in 
1693.  The  British,  under  Sir  Raljih  Abercrombie  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  took  posse.ssion  of  the  Ilelder  in  1799,  but 
were  compelled  to  re-embark  a feAV  weeks  thereafter,  having 
fruitlessly  endeavored  to  excite  the  Dutch  to  throw-  off  the 
French  yoke. 

HELDER,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Lim- 
burg, 9 miles  N.  of  Koermond,  Avith  distilleries  and  brewe- 
ries. Pop.  2561. 

HEIFDERBERGS,  of  Nevv  York,  are  a range  of  hills  in 
Schoharie  and  Albany  counties,  connected  with  the  Catskill 
.Mountains.  Height  betAveen  400  and  500  feet. 

HELDERGHEM.  h?Pder-gh?m'.  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  East  Flanders.  Pop.  1017. 

HELDEVAD,  hM'deh-vM',  or  HELLIGVAD.  hl]n\g-vM\ 
a village  of  Denmark,  in  Sleswick,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Apen- 
rade. 

IIELDRUNGEN,  h&ldfi-66ng-en.  a town  of  Prus.sian 
Saxony.  34  miles  W.S.W.  of  IVIerseburg.  Pop.  1727. 

IIEIZEN,  a township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
494. 

HELE'NA.  a post-village  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York, 
on  St.  Regis  River.  33  miles  N.E.  of  Canton. 

HELENA,  a village,  capital  of  Phillips  co..  Arkan.sas.  on 
the  Mississippi  River. '80  miles  belOAV  3Iemphis.  It  con- 
tains a court-house,  jail,  a land-office,  and  a number  of 
stores.  In  the  summer  of  1852  this  village  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire. 

HELENA,  a post-office  of  Goliad  co.,  Texas. 

HELENA,  a post-office  of  Travis  co.,  Texas. 

HELENA,  a post-village  of  Mason  co.,  Kentucky,  11  miles 
S.F,.  of  Maysville.  It  has  about  150  inhabitants. 

HELENA,  a post-office  of  Peoria  co..  Illinois. 

HELENA,  a thriving  post-village  of  loAva  co.,  Wi.sconsin, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  River. 35  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Madison.  The  route  of  the  Milwaukee  ar-d  Mississip).] 
Railroad  passes  through  this  village.  The  principal  busi- 
ness is  the  manufacture  of  shot.  Lead-mines  have  been 
opened  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  produce  of  these  is  ship)>ed 
here  by  the  river. 
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ITET-Kl'A  See  Elxe. 

JiKI.K.VS'SURGII,  h^Renz-b&r'uh.  a burgh  of  barony  and 
HUterii’g-iilaoe  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumbarton,  on  the  B'rith  of 
Clyde,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gareloch,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Dum- 
barton. Pop.  2900.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  neatly 
bui't;  has  commodious  baths,  a good  library,  a branch 
bank,  and  excellent  accommodation  for  visitors  ; numerous 
steameis  ply  to  Greenock  and  Gla.sgow. 

II  Kl/K.N  VILLE.  a post-village  of  .Tefferson  co.,  Wisconsin. 

IIELETTE,  heh-lMt^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Basses-Pyreuees,  17  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mauleon.  Pop.  1182. 
It  was  the  scene  of  combat  between  the  British  and  B'rench 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1814. 

IIEL'FOKD.  a small  port  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ilel,  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  B’almouth. 
Timber  and  coals  are  imported  here  from  Wales. 

nKLGl'>A,  (Ilelge-^l.)  hJPghe-o,  or  ilELGE-AX,  h&Pghe- 
on,  a river  in  the  S.  of  Sweden,  enters  the  Baltic  at  Ahus, 
12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Christianstad,  after  a S.  course  of  80  miles. 
It  expands  into  several  lake.s. 

HELGOLAND.  h^Ego-lInd.  or  HELIGOLAND,  hePe-go- 
iSnd,  (‘'  holy  laud anc.  HtHUKe  Safcra  In'sula.)  an  island  in 
the  North  ^a,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  about  46  miles 
N.W.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  Lat.  .54°  10' 
46"  N.,  Ion.  7°  53'  7"  E.  Area.  s<}uare  miles.  Pop.  2.300.  It 
consists  of  a rock,  rising  to  about  200  feet  in  height,  and  on 
which  are  a village  and  light-house.  It  is  continually  de- 
creasing by  encroat  hments  of  the  sea.  which  have  created 
sandbanks  all  around  it.  The  inhabitants,  of  B'risian  de- 
scent. are  mostly  occupied  as  pilots,  or  in  haddock  and  lobster 
fisheries,  which  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  about  5000L  It 
was  held  in  high  veneration  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  of  some 
importance  as  a post  in  war-time,  and  has  been  retained  by 
the  English  since  1807,  at  a cost  of  ajjout  850L  a year.  It  has 
of  late  been  much  frequented  .as  a watering-place. 

HELICON  (hM'e-kon)  MOUNT,  or  ZAGOKA,  za-gA'ri,  a 
famous  mountain  of  Greece,  government  of  Boeotia.  6 miles 
S.  of  Livadia.  Height.  4963  feet.  In  modern  times  it  has 
been  called  alternately  PALiEovouNi  and  Zagora,  but  it  has 
resumed  its  ancient  name. 

HELIGOLAND.  See  Helgoland. 

HELIOPOLIS,  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Mat.vreeyeh. 

H ELLADA,  h61-l3'd3,  (anc.  Sperfchius.)  a river  of  North 
Greece,  government  of  Phthiotes,  flows  E.,  and  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Zeitoun,  N.  of  Thermopylae,  after  a course  of  50  miles. 

HELLAH.  SeelliLLAH. 

HEL'LA.M,  a posLtownship  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Susquehanna.  Pop. 3002. 

IIEtyLAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

IIELLANEEYAH  or  IIELLANIYAH.  See  Curia-Muria. 

HELLAS,  a country  of  Europe.  See  Greece. 

IIELLEBEK,  h^Pl^bfek',  a maritime  village  of  Dertmark, 
on  the  island  of  Seeland,  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  Sound,  4 
miles  N.W.  of  Elsinore.  Pop.  300. 

HELLEFOKS,  h^Pleh-foRs',  a village  of  Sweden,  Imn,  and 
45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Grebro.  beautifully  situated  on  the  Svart- 
elf,  which  here  forms  several  falls.  It  has  extensive  iron- 
works. 

HEL'LEN,  a posUvillage  of  Elk  co.,  Pennsylvania,  170 
miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

HELLENDOOllN,  h^Plen-dbRn',  a village  and  parish  of 
the  Netherlands,  province  of  Overys.sel,  17  miles  S.E.  of 
Zwolle.  Pop.  3571. 

HEI7LEN  FURNACE,  a posLoffice  of  Clarion  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

HEL'LENSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. 6 miles  E.  of  Jefferson,  contains  1 church  and  2 saw-mills. 

HELHjEB’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana. 

HEL'LERTOWN,  a post-village  of  Northampton  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 96  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

IIEL'LESDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HELLESPON'i',  (HELLESPONTUS.)  See  D.ardanelles. 

HELLEVOETSLOIS.  a town  of  Holland.  See  Helvoetsuiis. 

HELL  GA'l'E  or  HURL  GATE,  a narrow  and  rocky  pass 
fn  the  East  River,  7 miles  N.E.  of  New  York.  Foinnerly,  at 
particular  times  of  tide,  the  eddies  produced  in  this  strait 
rendered  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  rocks 
causing  the  obstruction  have  recently  been  removed  by  a new 
method  of  blasting.  The  powder,  secured  from  the  action  of 
the  water,  is  sunk  and  simply  placed  upon  the  rock,  and  ex- 
ploded by  means  of  an  electric  spark.  The  superincumbent 
mass  of  water  operates  effectually  as  a resisting  medium,  and 
the  rock  is  broken  without  the  necessity  of  boring  into  its 
sub.stance.  Hell  Gate  is  a corruption  of  the  old  Dutch 
name  Hnrll  Gatt,  i.  e.  “ whirl-passage,”  or  “ whirlpool  strait.” 

HELLGDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

H ELLIN,  &l-yeeu'  or  h^l-yeen',  (anc.  llu>numf)  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  35  miles  S.S.E.  of  Albacete.  Pop.  9814. 
It  has  remains  of  a Roman  fortress,  and  various  manulac- 
tures.  Near  it  are  the  mineral  baths  of  Azaraijue. 

HELMilNGLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

H ELMiOUGHTGN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HELLOVO,  hJl-lo'vo.  MOU.NT,  (anc.  O'thrt/g,)  a mountain 
.ange.  forming  a part  of  the  N.  frontier  of  Greece,  separating 
ICast  Hellas  from  Thessaly,  about  lat.  39°  N.,  Ion.  from  21° 
842 
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04'  to  22°  E.  It  is  connected  on  the  W.  with  the  chain  of 
Pindus.  of  which  it  is  a spur.  Eastward  its  continuation 
is  called  Mount  Varibovo.  Its  principal  peak.  Geraco  Vouni, 
ri^fts  to  5570  feet  in  height:  other  summits  vary  from  3000 
to  4400  feet  in  elevation.  The  river  Ilellada  rises  on  its  S., 
and  the  Emicassosand  Fanari,  tributaries  of  the  Salembria, 
(anc.  PmeJns.)  on  its  N.  side. 

HELL’S  SKER'RIES,  a cluster  of  the  Hebridean  Isles, 
about  10  miles  W.  of  Rum.  The  current  which  runs  be- 
tween them  is  extremely  rapid. 

HELLUM.  h&Plum,  a village  of  Holland,  province,  and 
9 miles  E.N.E  of  Groningen.  Pop.  P39. 

IIELLWIGSDORF,  LANGEN,  ling'en  h&lPtviGs-doRf',  or 
LANGEN  HELMERSDORF,  ling'en  hM'mers-doRf',  a village 
of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  in  the  government  of  Liegnitz 
Pop.  916. 

HELMARSIIAUSEN,  h&PmaRs-h6w'zen,  a small  town  of 
Germany,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  at  its  N.  extremity,  province 
of  Niedei'-IIessen,  on  the  Diemel,  22  miles  N.  of  Cassel. 
Pop.  1932. 

HELMBRECHTS,  h^lmtbr^Kt.s,  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Upper  B'ranconia,  N.W.  of  Miinchberg.  Pop.  1200. 

HELM'DON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

HELME,  h&l-meh,  a river  of  Prussian  Saxony,  joins  the 
Unstrut  3 miles  S.E.  of  Artern.  after  a course  of  45  miles. 

HELMECZ-KIRALY,  h&l'm§ts'-kee'rbit.  a market-town 
of  Hungary,  co.  of  Zemplin,  about  15  miles  from  Ujhely 
Pop.  1231. 

HELM  END.  a river  of  Asia.  See  IIelmund. 

HELMERSHAUSEN,  h^Pmer.s-hbw'zen,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Saxe-Weimar,  duchy  of  Eisenach,  on  the  Bavarian 
frontier,  9 miles  W.  of  Meiningen.  Pop.  694.  It  has  two 
castles  and  some  stone  quarries. 

IIE17MTNGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  8 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Woodi)ridge.  The  Hall,  a moated  quad- 
rangular structure,  erected  by  the  Tollemache  family,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  still  their  principal  residence, 
is  situated  in  a beautiful  park,  containing  some  of  the  finest 
oaks  in  England,  and  has  a valuable  collection  of  books, 
paintings,  and  armor.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a guest  here 
in  1561. 

HEL'MINGSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

HELMOND,  h§Pm<'mt.  (I’r.  pron.  hSl'mbNo'  or  ^l'mAN«^)  a 
town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  capi- 
hil  of  a canton,  on  the  Aa,  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bois-le-Duc. 
Pop. 1900. 

HBILMS'DALE,  a large  villlage  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Suther- 
land, at  the  mouth  of  the  l iver  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a 
great  herring-fishing  station. 

HELMS'LEY,  a small  market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  York,  North  Riding,  on  the  Rye.  12  miles  E.N.E. 
of  'Thirsk.  Pop.  in  1851 , 3483.  The  town  is  one  of  the  neat- 
est and  most  yiicture.sque  in  England.  It  has  2 branch 
banks,  an  elegant  church,  and  ruins  of  a castle  dismantled 
by  B'airfax.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Rivalx 
Abliey. 

HELMSLEY  GATE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

HEL.MSLEY,  UPPER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

HELMSTADT,  h&lm'stitt.  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Lower  B’ranconia,  10  miles  W.  of  Wih  zburg.  Pop.  1168. 

HELMSTADT,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower  Rhine, 

9 miles  S.E.  of  Wertheiin.  Pop.  1075. 

HELMSTEDT,  or  HELIMSTADT,  (Helmstadt.)  h^lm/stJtt, 
a town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Brunswick,  21  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Brunswick.  Pop.  5300.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  town,  en- 
tered by  4 gates,  and  its  fortifications  turned  into  planted 
walks.  'The  principal  buildings  are  the  Lutheran  church, 
Town-hall,  Court-house,  formerly  the  place  of  its  university, 
several  hospitals.  &c.  Its  University,  fouTided  in  1576,  was 
suppressed  by  Jerome  Bonaparte  in  1809,  and  a part  of 
its  library  was  transferred  to  Gottingen.  It  has  now  a 
gymnasium  aivl  normal  school,  with  manufactures  of  soap 
and  tobacco-pipes,  alum  and  vitriol-works,  and  an  active 
general  trade;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  coal  mines  and  mine- 
ral baths. 

IIELMUND,  hM'mtlnd',  written  also  HELIMEND.  (anc. 
E/ymarildrus  or  Etyman>de,r,)  a river  of  Afgh;niistan.  rises  35 
miles  W.  of  Cabool.  at  an  elevation  of  11.500  feet,  flows 
W.S.W.,  with  a deep  bend  to  the  8.,  through  the  Huzareh, 
Eimauk,  and  Doorannee  territorie.s.  and  the  Afghanistan 
Desert,  and  near  lat.  31°  30'  N.,  Ion.  62°  E..  enters  the  lakes 
of  Hamoon  and  Tuk-i-Teer  by  several  mouths,  after  a total 
course  estimated  at  6.50  miles.  At  Girishk.  70  miles  W.  of 
Candahar,  it  is,  in  spring,  1000  yards  acro.ss,  with  a depth  of 

10  or  12  feet,  and  a powerful  and  rajdd  current,  but  in  the 
dry  season  two-thii’ds  less.  Its  banks  are  ve»y  fertile,  and 
abound  almost  everj-where  with  traces  of  former  cultiva- 
tion and  wealth,  but  at  a little  distance,  the  country,  on 
either  side,  is  a mere  arid  waste. 

HEL/PERBY,  a township  of  England,  co.  o’  fork.  North 
Riding. 

HElZPERTIIORPE,  a parish  of  England,  cf  Vork  Fast 
Riding. 
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HEL'PRTNGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HELH'STON,  a paiish  of  En«:land,  co.  of  Northampton, 
with  a station  on  the  North  Midland  Railway,  6^  miles 
N W.  of  Peterborough. 

II  ELSA,  h^Psi,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Ilesse-Cassel, 
province  of  Nieder-IIessen,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  1186. 

H ELS'BY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

IIELSEll.  h^Pser,  a village  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  in  Nieder 
Hessen,  circle,  and  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  1186. 

IIELSINGBOHG,  hSPsing-bong',  an  ancient  fortified  sea- 
port town  of  South  Sweden,  Iten,  and  33  miles  N.N.W.  of 
iSlalnio,  on  the  sound,  opposite  Elsinore.  Pop.  2854.  It  has 
a good  harbor,  a fine  council-house,  and  manufactures  of 
earthenwares  and  iron  goods. 

HELSINGFORS,  hy'sing-foRs',  a seaport  town  of  Russia, 
and  .since  1819,  the  capital  of  Finland,  on  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, 100  miles  E.S.E.  of  Abo.  Lat.  60°  11'  N.,  Ion.  24°  57' 
E.  Pop.  16,000.  It  has  a fine  town-hall,  a harbor,  suited 
for  liue-of-battle  ships,  and  defended  by  the  strong  citadel 
of  Sveabors,  and  is  the  seat  of  a university,  removed  from 
Abo  in  1827,  with  a library  of  40,000  volumes,  and  various 
museumS.  It  it  is  the  see  of  the  Lutheran  Archbishop  of 
Finland,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  Baltic  produce.  It  was 
nearly  burnt  down  in  the  wars  with  the  Swedes,  but  since 
1815,  has  been  rebuilt  with  great  regularit}'. 

IIELSINGLAND,  hM'sing-lint',  a former  division  of  Swe- 
den. now  coinpo.sing  the  chief  part  of  the  la?n  of  Getleborg. 

IIELSINGOR,  (lielsingbr,)  a town  of  Denmark.  See  El- 
SIXORE. 

IIEL'STONE  or  IIEL'STON.  a parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough,  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall, 
in  a picturesciue  locality  near  its  W.  extremity,  on  the  Looe, 
here  crossed  by  a bridge.  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Falmouth. 
Pop.  of  municipal  borough,  in  1851,  3355.  It  is  neatly  built, 
and  watered  by  streams  runtiing  through  its  streets.  It 
has  a grammar  school,  banking  company,  and  an  export 
trade  in  tin,  copper,  shoes,  fiorn  port  Leven,  or  Looe-pool, 
about  3 miles  distant.  Iron,  coal,  and  timber  are  exten- 
sively imported  for  the  use  of  the  surrounding  mining  di.s- 
trict.  It  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
May  games,  or  Floralia,  once  general  throughout  England, 
are  still  kept  up  here ; and  on  the  8th  of  .May,  a general  holi- 
dav,  floral  processions,  and  dances  are  held. 

HELT.  a township  of  Vermilion  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2359. 

HELTAU,  hePtow,  or  NAGY  DIZNOD.  nodj  diz'nod^  a 
village  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  6 miles  S.  of  Ilermann- 
stadt.  Bop.  2563. 

HEI/rON,  a postroffice  of  Ashe  co..  North  Carolina. 

H EL'TONSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana, 
about  8 miles  N.E.  of  Bedford. 

IIELVEL'LYN,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  England, 
CO.  of  Cumberland,  forming  part  of  the  mountain  chain  be- 
tween Keswick  and  Ambleside.  Elevation,  3313  feet.  It  is 
easy  of  ascent,  and  commands  a magnificent  view  of  the 
lake  district. 

HELVETIA.  See  SwiTZF.RL.tND. 

HELVE'TIA,  a village  of  Madisou  co.,  Illinois,  about  30 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Alton. 

II E LV  ETTA,  N E W.  See  Nueva  Helvetia. 

HELVETIC  CONFEDERATION.  See  Switzerland. 

HELVjOETSLUIS,  or  HELVOETSLOYS,  h§l'v65t-sloi.s', 
written  also  HELLEVOETSLUIS,  hM'leh-voot-sloi.sb  a forti- 
fied seaport  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  South  Hol- 
land. on  the  Hariugvliet,  the  largest  mouth  of  the  Rhine, 
17  miles  S.W.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  2843.  It  has  a fine  har- 
bor, an  arsenal,  dock-yard,  and  a naval  school;  and  until 
the  employment  of  steam  navigation,  mail-packets  .sailed  be- 
tween it  and  Harwich  twice  a week.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
embarked  here  for  England,  in  1688. 

HELVOIRT,  h^rvoiRp,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop. 
1401. 

HEM,  h5N«,  several  villages  of  France,  the  principal  in 
the  department  of  Nord,5  miles  E.  of  Lille.  Pop.  in  1852, 2289. 

HEMAU,  h,Vm6w,  a town  and  castle  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Upper  Palatinate,  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ratisbon.  Pop.  1350. 

HEM'BLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HEM  BURY,  a parish  of  England.  See  Broadhemiu  ry. 

HEM'EL-HEMP'STEAD,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Herts.  miles  from  the  Broxmore  station 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  23  miles  N.IV.  of 
London.  Pop.  7268.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  and 
neatly  built:  it  has  a richly  ornamented  Norman  church, 
anion  work-house,  West  Herts  Infirmary,  considerable  ma- 
aufactures  of  straw-plait,  and  some  of  the  most  perfect  paper 
nills  in  the  kingdom. 

HE.M'INGBOROUGH,  a parish  of  EngLand,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding. 

HEM'INGBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HEMGNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

HEMINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset.  j 

HEMIXIIEIM,  hA'ini.x-hlme',  or  HEMIXEM,  hA'meex'- 
6m',  a village  of  Belgium,  and  5 miles  S.  of  Antwerp,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt.  Pop.  1500.  It  contains  a 
diurch,  with  the  tomb  of  Antony  of  Brabant,  natural  son  i 
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of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  and  the  castles  of  Calbeek  and  Em» 
dael.  picturescjuely  situated  in  magnificent  ground.s,  on  th, 
banks  of  the  Scheldt;  and  near  it,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Schelle-Yliet  with  the  Scheldt,  stands  the  old  .Abbey  of  8t 
Bernard,  now  occupied  as  a central  house  of  correction,  and 
capable  of  receiving  2000  convicts. 

HEM'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

HEM'LO,  a post-office  of  Whitesides  co.,  Illinois. 

HEAI/LOCK,  a post-office  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

HEMLOCK,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Penn.sylvania 
Pop.  1037. 

HEMLOCK  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio. 

HE.ML0CK  L.AKE,  New  York,  between  Ontario  and  Liv- 
ingston counties,  is  7 miles  long,  and  near  1 mile  wide.  Tho 
outlet  joins  Honeoye  Creek. 

HEMLOCK  L.AKE,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co..  New 
York,  on  a lake  of  the  same  name,  about  26  miles  S.  of  Ro- 
chester. 

HEMMERDEN,  h6m'mer-den,  a market-town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Diisseldorf.  Pop.  1295. 

HEM M ERICH,  hem'meh-riK,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. 16  miles  S.  of  Cologne. 

HEAIMINGFORD.  a post-village  of  Canada  East.  co.  of 
Beauharnois,  30  miles  S.  of  Montreal.  It  contains  7 saw 
mill.s,  several  stores,  and  2 hotels.  Pop.  about  700. 

HEMCMINGFORD  AB'BOTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Huntingdon. 

HEM.MI NGFORD  GREY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Huntingdon. 

HEMCM INGSTED',  a village  of  Denmark,  in  Holstein, 
South  Ditmarsches.  on  a height,  between  Heide  and  Meldorf, 
2.)  miles  N.-\.W.  of  Gliickstadt.  1 1 is  memorable  for  the  battle 
fought  in  its  vicinity  in  1500,  when  a small  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ditmarshes  defeated  the  King  of  Den- 
mark and  the  Duke  of  Holstein  at  the  head  of  from  20,000 
to  30, ( 00  men.  and  secured  their  ancient  freedoom  for  an- 
other half  century. 

HEMP'FIELD,  a post-village  of  Lanca.ster  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 40  miles  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

HEAIPFIELD,  a township  of  AVestmoreland  co..  Pennsyl- 
nia.  contains  Greensburg,  the  county  seat.  l*op.  7074. 

HE.MPGIILL’S  STORE,  a post-village  of  Mecklenburg  co., 
North  Carolina. 

HEMP'NALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HEMPSTEAD,  h6mp'st6d,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Essex.  5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Thaxted.  In  the  churchyard  is  the 
tomb  of  Dr.  Harvey,  the  celebrated  discoverer  of  the  circu- 
lat  ion  of  the  blood. 

HEAIP>TE.AD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

HEAIPSTE.AD.  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HEMP'STEAD.  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Arkansas, 
contains  1200  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by 
Little  Missouri  River,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Red  River,  and 
drained  by  Bois  d’Arc  Creek.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
sandy  hills;  the  .soil  is  fertile.  Red  R iver  is  navigated  by 
steambf.ats  on  the  border  of  this  county.  Capital,  Washing- 
ton. Pop.  13,989,  of  whom  8591  were  free,  and  5398  slaves. 

HEM  PSTE.AD.  a post-village  and  township  of  Queen’s  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.  21  miles  E.  of  New  York.  The  village  is  pleasantly 
situated  about  4 miles  from  the  ocean,  at  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  railroad  2^  miles  long,  communicating  with  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  It  contains  churches  of  the  Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians,  and  Methodi.sts.  several  seminaries, 
3 newspaper  offices,  and  numerous  stores.  Kockaway  Bkach 
is  in  this  township.  Pop.  about  2000;  of  the  towmship, 
12.; '.7  6. 

HEMPSTEAD  BAY.  of  Queen's  co..  New  York,  situated  on 
the  S.  side  of  Long  Island,  is  6 miles  long  by  2 miles  broad. 

HEMPSTEAD  BRANCH,  a po.st-village  of  Queen’s  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  20  miles  E.  of 
Brooklyn. 

HEMPSTEAD  HARBOR,  Queen’s  co..  New  York.  See 
Roslyn. 

HEMPSTON,  BROAD  See  Broad  IIempston. 

HEMPSTON,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

HEMPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HEAIS.  a town  of  Syria.  See  Homs. 

HEMSBACH,  h6ms'bdK.  a market-town  of  Baden,  circle 
of  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Bergstrasse,  and  on  the  Main-Neckar 
Railway.  3 miles  N.  of  Weinheim.  Pop.  1715. 

HE.AiS'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HEMSOEN.  (Hemsben,)  h6mAsb'en.  a Swedish  island  in  the 
Gult  of  Bothnia,  5 miles  N.N.E.  of  ilerubsand.  Length  from 
N.  to  S.,  5 miles:  breadth,  4 miles. 

IIEMS'AVELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HEMS/WORTH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  on  the  North  Midland  Railway,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Barnsley.  It  has  a grammar  school,  and  hospital  founded 
in  1548. 

i HEM'YOCK.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

; IIEN-and-CHICK'ENS,  a group  of  Islands  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  in  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  in  lat.  5°  28' S.,  Ion. 
117°  54'  E. 

j HENARES,  A-na'r6s,  a river  oi  Spain,  in  New  Castile. 
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Jolud  toe  Jarama,  an  affluent  of  the  Tagus,  10  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Madrid,  after  a S.W.  course  of  75  miles. 

IIEN'BUIIY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

HKX'BY,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio. 

IIEN'DERSON,  a county  in  the  \Y.  part  of  North  Caro- 
iina,  bordering  ou  South  Carolina,  has  an  area  estimated  at 
600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  French  Broad  River. 
The  surtace  is  mountainou.s,  having  the  Blue  Ridge  on  its 
S.  border.  The  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  grazing.  Or- 
ganized in  1838.  and  named  in  honor  of  Leonard  Ilender- 
son,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Capital,  Hendersonville.  Pop.  10,448,  of  whom  9066 
were  free. 

HENDERSON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Texa.s, 
contains  1200  square  miles.  The  Neches  River  bounds  it 
on  the  E.,  and  the  Trinity  on  the  S.W.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, the  soil  fertile.  Trinity  River  is  navigable  for 
keel-boats  along  the  border  of  this  county.  Organized  dur- 
ing or  since  the  year  1846,  and  named  in  honor  of  J.  Pinck- 
ney Hendei-son.  first  governor  of  the  state.  Capital,  Athens. 
Pop.  4595,  of  whom  3479  were  free. 

HENDERSON,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Tennessee,  has 
an  area  of  about  620  square  miles.  Beech  and  Big  Sandy 
Rivers  rise  in  the  county,  and  flow  into  Tennessee  River. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level ; the  soil  is  fertile.  Capitah  Lex- 
ington. Pop.  14,491,ofwhom  11,208  were  free.and  3283  slaves. 

H EXDERSON.  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Kentucky, 
bordering  ou  Indiana,  has  an  area  estimated  at  COO  scjuare 
mil.\s.  The  Ohio  River  bounds  it  on  the  N.,  and  it  is  also 
drained  by  Green  River.  The  surface  is  uneven;  the  soil  is 
generally  productive.  Stone  coal  is  abundant.  A railroad 
is  projected  from  Henderson  to  Nashville.  Organized  in 
1798.  Capital,  Henderson.  Pop.  14,262,  of  whom  8495  were 
free,  and  5767  slaves. 

HENDERSON,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Illinois,  border- 
ing on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  540  square  miles.  The  Missis- 
sippi River  forms  its  W.  boundary,  and  it  is  inter.sected  by 
Henderson  River,  and  by  Honey  and  Ellison  Creeks.  The 
sui-face  is  diversified  by  prairie.s  and  woodlands;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  The  county  contains  beds  of  stone  coal  and  lime- 
stone. It  is  intersected  by  the  Peoria  and  Oquawka  Rail- 
road. Formed  in  1841.  out  of  part  of  Warren  county.  Capi- 
tal ibiuawka.  Pop.  9501. 

HENDERSON,  a post-village  and  township  of  .Teflerson 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  6 miles  S.W. 
of  Sackett’s  Harbor,  in  the  collection  district  of  which  it  is 
comprised.  It  has  a landing  on  the  lake  for  imported  mer- 
chandise, and  for  the  shipment  of  the  produce  of  the  sur- 
rounding di.stricts.  Pop.  2419. 

HENDERSON,  a township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  2464. 

HENDERSON,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

HENDERSON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Granville  co.. 
North  Carolina,  on  the  railroad  between  Raleigh  and  Gas- 
ton. 45  miles  N.  of  the  former.  Pop.  1961. 

HENDERSON,  a district  in  Houston  co., Georgia.  P.1429. 

HENDERSON,  a post-village  of  Houston  co.,  Georgia,  68 
miles  S.  of  .Milledgeville. 

HENDERSON,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Rusk  co., 
Texas,  about  195  miles  in  a direct  line  N.  by  E.  of  Galves- 
ton. It  is  situated  in  a fertile  country,  aiid  contains  a 
court-house.  2 printing  offices,  and  several  seminaries. 

HENDERSON,  a thi'iving  post-village,  capital  of  Hender- 
son co..  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  200  miles  below 
Louisville,  and  170  miles  AY.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  situated  iu 
a fei'tile  country,  the  productions  of  which  are  received  here 
for  exportation.  Steamboats  ply  regularly  between  this  port 
and  I/)uisville.  It  has  5 churche.s,  a bank,  5 large  tobacco 
factories,  and  12  stores.  Two  newspapers  are  published 
here.  A railroad  is  iu  progress  from  this  place  to  Nashville. 
Pop.  in  1850.  1765. 

HENDERSON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Illi- 
nois. 52  miles  N.W.  of  Peoria. 

HENDERSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Sibley  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  the  left  bank  of  St.  Peter’s  River,  60  miles  S W.  of 
St.  Paul.  It  has  9 stores  and  1 newspaper  office.  P.  about  500. 

HENDERSON  HARBOR,  a village  of  Jefferson  co..  New 
York,  on  Hungry  Bay  of  Lake  Ontario,  about  60  miles  N. 
of  Syracuse.  See  Hexdf.rsox.  New  York. 

HENDERSON’S,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  Missouri. 

H END ERSON’S (or  ELI ZABETHl  ISLAND.  PacificOcean, 
in  lat.  2402'  S..  Ion.  129°  18'  AY.,  5 miles  in  length,  by  1 mile 
In  breadth,  of  a peculiar  coral  formation,  and  thickly  covered 
with  shruh.s. 

HENDERSON’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

II EN'DEPiSONA’TLLE,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
jylvani  i.  about  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mercer. 

HEN  DERSONA'I  LL  E.  a post-village,  capital  of  Henderson 
CO.,  North  Carolina,  on  the  Buncombe  'Turnpike,  250  miles 
\V.  by  S.  of  Raleixh.  Pop.  1740, 

TIENDERSO.N\’'l  LLE,  a post-village  of  Sumner  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 16  miles  N.E.  of  Nashville. 

MENDERS  )NVII,LE.  a \illage  of  Henry  co.,  Kentucky, 
82  miles  N.AV.  of  Frankfort,  contains  1 church  and  2 stores. 
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HENIDON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

HENVDRED,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

HENDRED,  AYES'T.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

HENDREFTGILL,  hen-dre-fee'ghi</J,  a township  of  North 
AArales,  co.  of  Flint. 

HEN'DRICKS,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  In- 
diana, containing  390  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
AVhitelick  and  Eel  Rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and 
the  soil  mostly  fertile.  The  Terre  Haute  and  India napolh 
Railroad  passes  through  this  county.  Organized  in  1S24 
Capital.  Danville.  Pop.  16,953. 

14  ENDRICKS  a township  in  Shelby  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1529. 

HEN'DRICKSBURG,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

HENDRICK’S  HEAD,  a point  of  land  at  the  entrance  of 
Sheepscott  River,  Maine,  containing  a fixed  light  30  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

HENDRICKS’S  STORE,  post-office,  Bedford  co.,  AEr<rinla. 

HEN'DRTCKSA’ILLE,  a post-office,  De  Kalb  co..  Alabama. 

HEN'DRYSBURG,  a post-village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio 
about  100  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

HEN-EGLAYYS,  h§n  ^gfioo-is,  a parish  of  AYales,  to.  Ang- 
lesea. 

HENEGOUAYEN.  See  Haixaut. 

HEN'ERY,  a small  fortified  island  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency, and  15  miles  S.  of  Bombay.  Lat.  18°  41' N..  Ion.  72° 
57'  E.  It  is  about  600  yards  in  circumference,  and  covered 
with  buildings.  Adjacent  to  it  is  another  islet,  also  forti- 
fied. and  named  Kenery. 

HEN'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

HENFYNYAY,  h6n-fiu'yoo,  a parish  of  South  AA'ales,  co. 
of  Cardigan. 

HENG-CHOO-FOO,  h^ng'choo'foc/,  or  HENG-TCHEOU, 
h§ng-chA/oo,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Hoo-nan.  capifiil 
of  a department,  on  the  Heng-kiang,  a con.siderable  afflu- 
ent of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Lat.  26°  55'  N.,  Ion.  112°  18'  E. 
It  is  reported  to  have  a large  manufactory  of  paper. 

HENGELO,  h^ug'neh-ld',  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Overyssel,  34  miles  S.E.  of  Zwolle.  Pop.  with 
parish,  3561. 

H ENGELO,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Guel- 
derland,  19  miles  E.N.E.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  with  pai-ish.  2867. 

HENGERSBURG,  h^ng'ers-b^Ro'.  a market-town  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  on  the  right  baukof  the  Danube,  23  miles  N.AV.  of 
Passau.  Pop.  900. 

HENG-KTANG,  h6ng'ke-2ng',  a river  of  China,  province 
of  Hoo-nan,  after  a N,  course  of  nearly  300  miles  traverses 
Lake  Tong-ting,  and  enters  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  The  cities 
of  Heng-choo  and  Chang-sha  are  on  its  banks. 

HENGOED,  h6ng'o-ed  or  hSn'gw^d,  a hamlet  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Carmarthen. 

HENVGRAA'E,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

HEN^HAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

HENIN-LiJiTARD,  ha'nSNoMe-A'taR',  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  16  miles  S.  of  Bethune.  Pop. 
in  1852,  3142. 

HENSLEY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk 

HEN'LEY-I\-A1PDEN,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of 
AAkarwick,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arrow  and  Alne,  in  the 
district  forming  the  ancient  forest  of  Arden,  85  miles  A\'.  of 
AYarwick.  Pop.  in  1851,  1143.  It  contains  a church  with  a 
beautiful  interior,  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  remains  of  an 
ancient  market-cross,  an  endowed  school,  and  a branch  bank. 

HENLEY-COLD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Hant.s. 

IIEN'LEY  HOUSE,  a station  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
panv,  150  miles  S.AY.  of  Albany  Fort,  on  the  Albany,  in  lat. 
51°  N..  Ion.  85°  6' AY. 

HEN'LEY’S  S'TORE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Georgia. 

HENLEY-on-'THAMES,  a municipal  borough,  and  mar- 
ket-town of  England,  co.  of  Oxford,  4J  miles  N.N.AY.  of 'Twy- 
foi'd,  on  a branch  of  the  Great  AYestern  Railway.  I'op.  in 
1851,  3733.  'The  town  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Chiltern  Hills,  which  are  here  richly  wooded.  It  has 
an  elegant  five-arched  stone  bridge  across  the  Thames,  a 
Gothic  church  with  a lofty  spire,  said  to  have  been  bxnlt  by 
Cardinal  AYolsey,  two  united  grammar  .schools.  Ihunded  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  numerous  ahms-houses.  and  coiisiden 
able  trade  iu  malt,  corn,  and  timber,  by  the  'Thames,  with 
London  and  other  towns. 

HEN’LL  AN,  hJn'I///an.  a parish  of  AYales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

HENLLA.N,  a parish  of  North  AYales.  co.  of  Denbigh. 

HEN-LLAN-AMGOED,  hen-t/Jan-am'go-M (or  auFgwcNi,)  a 
parish  of  South  AA'ales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

HE.N'LLYS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth 

HENLOl'EN,  CAPE.  See  Cape  He.xlopen. 

HEN'LOAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

HENNEBERG,  h^u'neh-b&RG'.  a town  of  Germany,  Juchy 
of  Saxe-Meiningen.  6 miles  S.AA'.  of  .Meiningen,  w ith  a cas- 
tle of  its  ancient  counts,  and  504  inhabitants.  'The  county 
of  Ilenneberg,  now’  subdivided  among  Prussian  Saxony, 
Messe-Cassel,  and  the  dinddes  of  Saxe-AYeimar,  Coburg,  an  j 
Meiningen,  contained  the  towns  of  Schmalkaldeu,  Mein- 
imren.  Kalten-Nordheim.  and  Schleusingen. 

HENNEBON,  h^nn'b6.N®',  a town  of  Franco,  department 
of  Morbihan,  on  the  left  baojk  of  the  Blavet,  25  miles  W.N  W 
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of  Vannes.  This  was  a fortress  famous  in  the  wars  of  the 
fourteenth  cent ury,  having  iieen  successfully  defended  by 
the  Countess  de  Montfort  against  the  French,  in  1341.  Pop. 
in  185-2.  4770. 

IIENNEGAU,  a province  of  Belgium.  See  IIainaut. 

IIEX'NEFIN,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Minnesota,  con- 
tains about  oOO  S(inare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  liy  the 
Mississippi,  on  tbe  N.W.  by  Crow  River,  and  on  vhe  S.E.  by 
the  Minnesota  or  .-^t.  Peter’s.  The  surface  is  undulating  or 
level,  and  partly  covered  with  forests.  Formed  since  1850. 
Cipibilj  Minneapolis.  Named  in  honor  of  Louis  Hennepin, 
^^ho  first  exi)lored  this  territory.  Pop.  12,849. 

HI'lNNEl’IN.  a post-township  of  Putnam  co.,  Illinois, 
contains  the  county-seat. 

HENNEPIN,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Putnam 
co.,  Illinois,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  115  miles 
N.  of  Springfield.  Steamboats  navigate  the  river  between 
its  mouth  and  Hennepin  in  all  seasons  except  winter.  It 
has  an  active  business  in  shiiiping  produce.  Pop.  in  1860, 
1132. 

HENNERSDORP,  h^ntners-donf',  or  ENTER  BRANNA, 
Wn'ter  lirdn^ni.  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Bidschow,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Sowinetz  with  the  Elbe.  Pop.  1228. 

IIENNEHSDORF.  hgn'ners-doaf',  or  HENRICHSDOBF, 
h^nfi-iKs-doRf',  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Buntzlau. 
Pop.  1396. 

II ENNEKSDORF,  Gross,  groce  hSntners-doRf',  a village 
of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  21  miles  S.E.  of  Bautzen.  Pop.  1-27-2, 
mostly  of  the  Moravian  (Ilerrnhut)  sect,  who  have  here  a 
seminary. 

IlENNERSBORF-TN-SEIFEN,  hJn'ners-doRf'-in-sPfen,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony.  1 mile  N.W.  of  Gross  Ilen- 
nersdorf.  Pop.  5577,  engaged  in  weiiving.  &c. 

HEN'NIKER.  a post-township  of  Merrimack  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut  Rivers  Rail- 
road, and  on  the  Contoocook  Valley  Railroad,  10  miles  W. 
by  S.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1500. 

IIENVNOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

HENNtRY’S-MGAT.  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

HENNUYERES,  h§n'nii'yaiR/,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Hainaut.  on  the  railway  from  Brus.sels  to  Braine-le- 
Compte.  Pop.  1541. 

IIENCNY,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

IIEN'NY,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

HENON,  heh-nAxG^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
C6te.s-du-Nord’,  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  3329. 

IIENH’ECK,  a post-office  of  Shannon  co.,  Missouri. 

IIENRI-CIIAPELLE,  haN«'ree'-sha'pMP,  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, province,  and  17  miles  E.N.  E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  1330. 

HEN  RICHEMONT.  h6No'reesh'mAx«t,  a town  of  France, 
'department  of  Cher,  14  miles  W.  of  Sancerre.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3500. 

HENRICO,  hJn-rPeo.  a county  towards  the  S.E.  part  of 
Virginia,  has  an  area  of  280  S(iuare  miles.  The  James  River 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.W.,  and  the  Chickahominy  on 
the  N.E.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  of  moderate 
height,  presenting  abrupt  precipices  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  The  soil,  with  small  exceptions,  is  light  and  infe- 
rior. The  dividing  line  between  the  tertiary  and  primary 
for-mations  passes  through  the  county.  Large  quantities 
of  bituminous  coal  are  procured  in  the  western  part.  The 
falls  of  James  River,  at  Richmond,  afford  extensive  water- 
power. The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  has  its  E. 
terminus  in  this  county,  and  three  lines  of  railways  connect 
with  each  other  at  Richmond.  Henrico  is  the  most  popu- 
lous county  in  the  state.  Capital,  Richmond.  Named  in 
honor  of  Prince  Henry  of  England,  son  of  James  I.  Pop. 
61,616,  of-w'hom  41,575  w'ere  free,  and  -20.041  slaves. 

HEN'RTE’S  FORK,  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co.,  Virginia. 

HEN'RIET/TA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Monroe  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Genesee  River,  and  on  the  Rochester  and 
Genesee  Valley  Railroad,  7 miles  S.  of  Rochester.  The  vil- 
lage contains  2 or  3 churches,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  of  the 
township.  Pop.  2249. 

H ENRIETTA,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Tennessee. 

HENRIETTA,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Lorain 
CO..  Ohio.  Pop.  1143. 

HENRIETTA,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Jack- 
eon  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  897. 

HENVRY,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Virginia,  bordering 
on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  about  325  square  miles. 
Smith’s  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Dan,  flows  through  the 
county.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Formed  in  1776,  and  named 
(as  well  as  those  which  follow,)  in  honor  of  the  celebrated 
orator,  Patrick  Henry.  Capital,  Martinsville.  Pop.  12,105, 
of  whom  7087  were  free,  and  5018  slaves. 

HENRY,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Georgia, 
las  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.E.  by  South  River,  a branch  of  the  Ocmulgee,  and 
also  drained  by  Cotton  River,  and  Towaliga,  Tus.sabaw, 
Sandy,  and  Indian  Creeks.  The  surface  is  partly  covered 
with  forests  ; the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  Gold,  iron,  and 
luartz  are  enumerated  among  the  mirerals;  the  former, 
however,  is  found  only  in  small  (juantitles.  Tbe  county  is 
intersected  by  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad.  Organized 


in  1821.  Capital,  McDonough.  Pop,  10,702,  of  whom  618S 
were  free,  and  4515  slaves. 

HENRY,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of  .Alabama, 
bor  eringon  Georgia  and  Florida,  has  an  area  of  1080  squart 
miles.  The  Chattahoochee  forms  tbe  E.  boundary.  The  sur 
face  is  uneven;  the  soil  is  said  to  be  poor.  A larce  part  a’ 
the  county  is  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  The  river  is  na 
vigable  by  steamboiits  along  the  E.  border.  Capital,  Abbe- 
ville. Pop.  19,133,  of  whom  13.603  were  free. 

HENRY,  a county  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  Tennessee,  bop- 
dering on  Kentucky:  area  estimated  at  550  square  miles, 
The  E.  boundary  is  formed  by  tbe  Tennessee  River,  and  it} 
affluent,  the  Big  Sandy.  Two  forks  of  the  Obion  rise  in  the 
county  and  flow  W.  The  .soil  is  productive.  Capital,  Paris. 
Pop.  14,918,  of  whom  10,48.5  were  free,  and  -4433  slaves. 

HENRY,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Kentucky,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  2-20  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.E.  by  the  Kentucky  River,  navigable  by  steamiioats.  and 
drained  by  DreiiTion’s  and  other  creeks.  The  surface  it 
generally  undulating,  and  adorned  with  forests  of  oak, 
beech,  and  sugar-inai)le.  The  soil  is  of  limestone  forma- 
mation,  aTid  remarkably  fertile.  The  county  contains  abun- 
dance of  fine  limestone.  Henry  county  is  intei-.sected  by  the 
Louisville  and  F'rankfort  Railroad,  and  by  the  route  of  the 
])rojected  Louisville  and  Covington  Railroad.  Organized  in 
1798.  Capital,  Newcastle.  Pop.  11,949,  of  whom  8638  were 
free,  and  3311  slaves. 

HENRY,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area 
estimated  at  560  s(juare  miles.  It  is  intersected  liy  the 
Maumee  River,  and  also  drained  by  Beaver  and  Turkey 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  .soil  fertile. 
The  county  is  traversed  ly  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and 
by  the  Toledo  and  M' abash  Railroad.  Capital,  Napoleon. 
l>op.  8901. 

HENRY,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Indiana,  con- 
tains .385  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Blue  River  and 
Fall  Creek.  The  surface  is  mostly  uTidulating,  with  several 
tracts  of  level  land  ; the  soil  is  fertile.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Central  Railroad,  and  by  the  Richmond  and 
New'castle  Railroad.  Organized  in  1821.  Capital,  Newcas- 
tle. Pop.  20,119. 

HENRY,  a coirnty  in  the  N.AV.  part  of  Illinois,  a few  miles 
from  the  Alississippi  River,  has  an  ai-ea  of  830  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  Rock  and  Green  Rivers  and  Edward’s 
Creek.  The  surface  is  diversified  with  prairies  and  forests; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  comity  contains  extensive  beds  of 
stone  coal.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago  .and  Rock 
Island  Railroad.  Organized  in  1837.  Capital.  Cambridge. 
Pop.  20.660. 

HENRY,  formerly  RIVES,  reevz.  a county  in  the  W.  part 
of  Missouri,  has  an  area  of  750  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  Grand  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Os.age,  and  also  drained 
by  Big,  Deepwater,  and  Tebo  (Thibaut)  Creeks.  The  Os.age 
River  crosses  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  county.  The  surface  is 
moderately  diversified,  consisting  partly  of  prairies,  inter- 
spersed with  forests  of  the  oak,  w'alnut,  &c.  The  soil  is 
geiieraRy  fertile.  The  prairies  are  stored  with  large  bodies 
of  stone  coal.  Capital,  Clinton.  Pop.  9866,  of  whom  8621 
were  free. 

HENRY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an  area 
of  about  430  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Skunk 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also  drained  by 
Cedar  Creek.  The  soil  is  highly  productive,  and  easily  cul- 
tivated. The  greater  p.art  of  the  county  consists  of  prairies, 
among  which  tracts  of  woodland  are  interspersed.  Lime- 
stone underlies  a part  of  the  county,  and  stone  coal  is 
thought  to  be  abundant.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Burlington  and  .Missouri  River  Railroad.  N.araed  in  honor 
of  General  James  D.  Henry,  of  Illinois.  Capital,  Mount 
Pleasant.  Pop.  18,701. 

HENRY,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co.,  Virginia. 

HENRY,  a township  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  454. 

HENRY,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1373. 

HENRY,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana.  Population, 
24-21. 

HENRY,  a thriving  post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Illinois, 
is  situated  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  Illinois  River,  33  mile^ 
by  railroad  N.N.E.  of  Peoria.  A large  quantity  of  grain  it 
bought  and  shipped  at  this  town.  Laid  out  about  1840. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  2238. 

HENRY  CLAY,  a towmship  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 1077. 

HENRY  CLAY  FACTORY,  a post-office  of  Newcastle  co.,. 
Delaware. 

HENRY  CREEK,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois.  P.891. 

HEN'RYSBURG,  a small  village  of  Blair  co..  Pennsylvania. 

HENYRYSBURG,  a village  of  Canada  E.ast.  in  the  parish 
of  Lacolle.  32  miles  S.E.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  75. 

HENRY’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Sevier  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

HEN'RYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Mon  roe  co.,  Pennsylvania 

IIENRYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co..  Alabama. 

HENRYSVILLE,  a post-offic-e  of  Logan  co.,  Kentucky. 

IIENRYSVILLE,  a po.st-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Tennessee 

IIENGIYVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Lawrence  co- 
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r<»nii6fisee,  iai  Buffalo  River,  about  70  miles  S.S.W.  of  Xash- 
vilie.  has  3 or  4 stores. 

IIENKWILbE,  a station  of  Indiana,  on  the  Jefferson- 
ville Railroad,  2'J  miles  N.  of  Jeffersonville. 

IIEXRYVILLE.  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Rou- 
ville.  37  miles  S.E.  of  Montreal.  It  contains  several  stores 
and  hotels.  Pop.  about  1200. 

11 ENSCIIAU,  a villasie  of  Ilunprary.  See  IIanusfalva. 

IIEX^SIIAW,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Xorthumber- 
land. 

IIEXSIES,  hSns'yes  or  h5\«'see',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Ilainaut,  il^  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  2067. 

II ENSINGII  AM,  a township  of  England,  CO.  ofCumbeiiand. 

IlKNS'LEY,  a township  of  .Johnson  co..  Indiana.  P.  1413. 

IIE^’^S0N  VILLE.  a postoffice  of  Greene  co.,  Xew  York. 

li  EN^STEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

II ENSTGtIDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  5| 
miles  S.  of  Wincanton.  In  a house  here,  which  is  still  an 
Inn.  tobacco  is  said  to  have  been  first  publicly  smoked  in 
Ensiland.  by  Sir  IV.  Raleigh. 

IIENT'L.AND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

II EN  Z AD  AH.  h&n-zdMi.  a town  of  the  Burmese  dominions, 
prounce.  and  66  miles  IV.N.W.  of  Pegu,  on  the  Irrawaddy. 

H EONG-SHAX,  hl■-ong'-shdn^  a commercial  town  ofChina, 
province  of  Quang-tong,  on  a bi-anch  of  the  Canton  River, 
22  miles  N.W.  of  Macao. 

IIEP'BURN.  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  862. 

H EPER.TES,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Eperies. 

HEPPEXHEIM,  h^p'pen-hime',  a walled  town  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  on  the  Jlain-Xeckar  Railway,  16  miles  S.  of 
Darmstadt.  Pop.  4170. 

HEPPENHEIM  AX-DER-WIESE,  hVpeTi-hime'4n-dJr- 
^ee'zeh,  a villatre  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  33  miles  S.S.E,  of 
Mentz.  on  the  Eisbach.  Pop.  1336. 

11 EPTONSTALL,  a township  of  England,  co,  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

IIEP'WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

HEP  WORTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

HERACLEA  or  HERACLETA.  See  Ereglee 

11 ER ACLEA  or  PERINTHUS.  See  Eregli. 

HERAKLIA  or  HERACLIA,  h^r'i-klee'd,  (anc.  Donyha.) 
a small  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  6 miles  S.  of 
Naxos,  4 miles  long,  and  3 wide. 

HERAT.  her-aC,  HERAUT.  he-riff,  or  HERATH, her-St’h, 
formerly  IIERI,  hi'ree',  a strongly  fortified  city  of  West 
Afghanistan,  capital  of  an  independent  chiefship,  near  the 
Herri-Rood,  or  Hury  Itiver.  360  miles  W.  of  Cabool.  and  200 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Meshed,  in  Khorassan.  Lat.  34°  50'  X.,  Ion. 
62°30'E.  Elevation.  2500  feet.  Pop.,  before  its  unsuccessful 
siege  by  the  Persians  in  1838,  was  estimated  at  45.000.  but 
now  probably  much  less.  A ditch,  mound,  and  bastioned 
wall  enclose  an  oblong  area,  1 mile  in  length,  entered  by  5 
gates,  the  interior  divided  by  four  arched  bazaars,  meeting 
in  a domed  (luadrangle  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Herat  has 
been  stated  to  contain  4000  dwelling-houses,  1200  shops,  17 
caravanserais,  20  public  baths  some  fine  reservoirs,  and 
numerous  mosques,  the  principal  of  which  is  a large  struc- 
ture of  the  thirteenth  century.  On  the  X.  .side  of  the  city  is 
a strong  citadel,  and  without  the  walls  are  some  magnificent 
ruins  of  a religious  edifice,  and  an  enormous  mound,  raised 
by  Nadir  Shah.  The  vicinity  is  very  beautiful,  and  irrigated 
by  numerous  canals,  and  highly  productive,  and  Herat  has 
been  usually  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  East, 
as  a gi-and  central  mart  for  the  products  of  India.  China. 
Tartary,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia.  It  has  manufactures  of 
carpets,  sheep-skin,  caps  and  cloaks,  shoes,  &c.  Most  of  its 
wealthy  merchants  are  Hindoos.  It  was  a long  time  capital 
of  the  empire  founded  by  Tamerlane.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Persians  by  the  Afghans  in  1715,  retaken  by  Nadir  Shah  in 
1731,  and  recovered  by  the  Afghans  in  1749.  Its  territory 
now  extends  N.  to  the  Moofghaub  Mountains,  and  E.  nearly 
to  Candahar;  and  it  is  still  a post  of  great  military  as  well 
as  commercial  importance. 

hCrAULT,  h.Vro'  or  A'ro',  (anc.  ArmtJ'Hn.)  a river  of 
France,  rises  in  the  Cevennes.  department  of  Gard,  and  en- 
ters the  Mediterranean,  near  Agde,  department  of  Herault. 
It  is  navigable  for  7 miles. 

HlgRAULT,  a maritime  department  of  the  S.  of  France, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  formed  of  a portion  of  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc.  Area,  2.382  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1861,  469,391.  The  surface  is  traversed  by  offsets  of  the  Ce- 
vennes. interspersed  by  fine  valleys.  Principal  rivers,  the 
Herault.  Orb.  and  Lez;  coasts  low.  forming  vast  etangs, 
(marshy  lakes.)  Soil  fertile  in  grain,  fruits,  and  wines.  The 
mineral  products  comprise  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  fine  build- 
ing-stone. and  marble.  The  marshes  furnish  a great  quantity 
of  s.ilt.  Commerce  is  facilitated  by  means  of  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  and  by  railways  from  Montpellier  to  Cette  and  Ntmes. 
Capital,  Montpellier.  The  department  is  divided  into  the 
four  arrondissements  of  Montpellier,  Beziers,  Loddve,  and 
St.  Pon.s. 

HERBERX,  hSn/bfrn,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  16 
miles  S.  of  Munster.  Pop.  1006. 
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HER/BERT,  a post-village  of  Kemper  co..  Mississippi. 

IIERBERTINGEN.  hAfiffier-ting'en,  a village  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  5 miles  N.W.  of  Saulgen.  Pop.  1272. 

IlERBERTSHOFEN,  hAR'berts-ho'fen,  a village  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Swabia,  11  miles  N.  of  Augsburg. 

IlERBESTHAL.  hAaffies-tAr,  a station  on  the  Belgium 
Railway,  between  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Vervier.s. 

HERBEUMONT,  hSR'buh'm<'lNG^  a village  of  Belgium,  in 
Luxembourg,  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Xeufehateau.  Pop.  992. 

HERBIERS.  Les,  lAz  An'le-A/,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vendee,  on  the  Maine  24  miles  N.E.  of  Bcajrben 
Vendee.  Pop.  13(0. 

HERBIGNAC,  hAn'been'yAk^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Loire-Inferieure,  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Savenay.  Pop. 
in  1852,  3555. 

IIERBTTZIIEIM,  h^Rffiit.s-hTme',  (Fr.  pron.  h?R'beet's?m'.) 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  22  miles  N.W. 
of  Saverne.  Pop. 1900. 

HERBLAY,  h6R'blA^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  Seine,  and  on  the  Railway  from  Paris 
to  Calais.  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Paris.  Pop.  1564. 

IIERBOLZIIEIM,  h^R/bolts-hime',  a town  of  Baden,  16 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  2057. 

HERBORN.  h^RffioRn.  a town  of  central  Germany,  duchy 
and  .32  miles  N.E.  of  Nassau,  on  the  Dille.  Pop.  2267.  It  Is 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  an  old  hill  fortress,  and  a famous 
Calvinist  seminary,  established  in  1584. 

HERBRAND'STON,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

HERBRECHTINGEX,  heR'br§KtTng-en.  a village  of  IViir- 
temberg,  on  the  Brenz,  19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  1524. 

HERBSLEBEN,  hARbsffA'ben.  a markeCtown  of  Germany, 
duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  on  the  Unstrut,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Go- 
tha. Pop.  1480. 

HERBSTEIX,  heRVstine.  a town  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  14 
miles  W.  of  Fulda.  Pop.  1616. 

HERCK,  h^Rk,  or  HERKE,  h5Rn<eh,  a town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Limbourg,  on  the  Herck",  9 miles  W.  of  Hasselt. 
Pop.  1763. 

HERCULA'XEUM  or  HERCULA'XUM,  (It.  Ercnlano,  ^R- 
ko-lA^no,)  an  ancient  and  buried  city  of  South  Italy,  pro- 
vince, and  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Xaple.s,  near  the  Bay  of  Naples 
and  at  the  IV'.  declivity  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  during  the 
eruption  of  which,  A.  D.  79,  it  was  submerged  by  a flood  of 
lava  and  showers  of  ashes.  Its  .site  was  discovered  in  1713, 
and  although  extensive  excavations  have  been  made,  little 
more  than  a pu  t of  the  ancient  theatre  remains  visible. 

HERCULA'NEUM,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  Mis.sissippi  River,  30  miles  below  St.  Louis. 
It  was  formerly  the  county  seat,  and  a great  mart  for  the 
lead  procured  from  the  mines  in  the  vicinity.  The  place 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a flood  in  1844. 

IIERCYNIA  SYLVA.  See  H.arz  and  Bl.vcs  Forest. 

HERCYXIAX  FOREST,  Germany.  See  H.arz. 

HERCYNII  MONTES.  See  Bl.ack  Forest. 

HERDEKE,  h&R'dA'keh,  HERDEGGE,  or  HERDECKE, 
hAit'd^k^eh,  a town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  on  the  Ruhr, 
and  on  the  railway  between  Dortmund  and  Elberfeld,  16 
miles  S.  of  Dortmund.  Pop.  2308. 

HEREFORD,  hAr'e-ford,  or  HEREFORDSHIRE,  hAr'e-ford- 
shir.  an  inland  county  of  England,  comprising  an  area  of 
552.320  acres,  of  which  470.400  are  in  grass  and  arable.  Pop. 
in  1851.  115,489.  Surface  beautifully  undulating,  and  the 
soil  unusually  fertile.  • Principal  hills,  the  Hatterel  range 
of  the  Black  Mountains  in  the  S.W.,  and  the  Malvern  on 
the  E.  Chief  rivers,  the  IVye,  Lugg,  Arrow,  Frome,  and 
Munnow.  Chief  agricultural  produce,  wheat  and  barley, 
apples,  pears,  and  hops,  all  of  superior  quality.  The  apple 
crop  is  the  largest  in  England,  and  estimated  to  yield  not 
less  than  20.000  hogsheads  of  cider,  mostly  of  superior  quality. 
About  13,000  acres  are  devoted  to  hops.  Oak-bark  is  also  an 
important  production.  Hereford  is  divided  into  11  hun- 
dreds. Chief  towns,  Hereford,  Leominster.  IVeobley,  Ross, 
and  Bromyard.  It  sends  7 members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 3 of  which  are  for  the  county.  Hereford  formed  a 
part  of  the  ancient  British  Siluria,  and  was  one  of  the  last 
provinces  which  submitted  to  the  Saxons,  under  whom  it 
formed  a part  of  Mercia.  Numerous  ruined  ca.stles  testify 
its  former  military  importance  as  a border  county. 

HEREFORD,  a city,  episcopal  see,  and  parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough  of  England,  capital  of  the  above 
county,  on  the  Wye,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  6 arches,  19 
miles  X.  of  Monmouth.  Pop.  of  the  city  in  1861,  1.5,625.  It 
stands  in  a richly  cultivated  and  lieautiful  valley.  The 
streets  are  generally  broad ; hoxises  well-built,  though  in 
great  part  ancient.  Principal  edifices,  the  Catiiedral,  built 
in  the  early  Norman  style, in  1072;  length.  325  feet;  height 
of  central  tower.  DO  feet.  It  contains  many  fine  monti- 
ments,  and  attached  to  it  is  a chapter-hou.se.  ladyo-<  hapel, 
valuable  library,  cloisters.  Ac.,  but  its  general  beauty  is 
much  impaired  by  the  incongruous  IV.  front,  rebui  t in 
1786.  A triennial  musical  festival  is  held  here.  The  Epis- 
copal Palace  is  ancient,  and  surrounded  by  large  gardens; 
the  College  is  a venerable  pile,  forming  a quadrangle.  Tha 
Grammar  School,  partly  support'd  by  the  dean  and  hapter, 
has  20  exhibitions  to  the  University,  but  it  is  not  In  uiu.b 
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repute,  imong  the  charities,  for  the  number  of  which 
Hereford  is  famous,  are  11  ancient  hospitals,  or  alms-houses, 
yielding  together  about  1500?.  per  annum.  The  other  pulv 
lic  structures  are  the  hand.some  County  Hall,  the  County 
.Tail,  and  House  of  Correction,  ancient  Town-hall,  City  Jail, 
Theatre,  of  which  the  Kemble  family  long  had  the  manage- 
ment, a handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a large  infirmary, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  a lunatic  hospital, 
union  work-house,  market-house,  bank,  and  Nel.son  monu- 
ment, ruins  of  a monastery  of  Black  Fi  iars,  and  some  re- 
mains of  the  castle  and  city  walls.  Hereford  has  an  in- 
creasing trade  in  cider,  hops,  corn,  wool,  bark,  and  timber, 
which  will  be  much  facilitated  by  the  Hereford  and  Glou- 
cester Canal,  the  navigation  of  the  river  being  dependent 
on  season,  &c.  Coals  are  brought  from  Abergavenny  by 
railway  ; and  several  railways  connect  the  city  with  Shrew.s- 
bury,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  &c.  The  October  fair  is  the 
largest  in  England  for  cattle  and  cheese.  The  city  is  a 
polling-place,  and  the  chief  place  of  election  for  the  county; 
it  has  .sent  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons  since  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  The  diocese  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
England,  being  of  British  origin,  and  re-established  by  the 
Saxons  in  680.  Among  the  celebrated  liishops  of  this  see 
were — Thomas  Cantilupe.  who  died  in  1285.  and  was  canon- 
ized, Fox  the  Reformer.  Godwin,  and  Dr.  Headley.  Here- 
ford suffered  much  from  the  Welsh,  during  the  Saxon  era, 
from  the  Barons’  wars,  under  the  Rlantagenets,  and  from 
tho.se  ( f the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  warmly  espoused 
the  side  of  the  king,  and  was  one  of  the  last  places  which 
held  out  against  the  parliament.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
it  gave  the  title  of  earl  to  the  great  house  of  Bnhun,  and 
now  gives  that  of  viscount  to  the  Devereux  family.  The 
city  is  celebrated  in  historic  records  as  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  Nell  Gwynn  and  David  Garrick,  and  the  school 
in  whii  h the  genius  of  Clive,  Siddons,  and  Kemble  was  fos- 
tered and  developed. 

HFR?EF0RD,  a post-township  forming  the  E.  extremity 
of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1372. 

HEREFORD,  a post-village  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland,  52 
miles  N.  by  VV’.  of  Annapolis. 

H FR  EF'ORD,  little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

HKREFORD’S.  a post-office  of  Mason  co..  Virginia. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  a county  of  Kngland.  See  Hereford. 

HEREGH,  hi'raig',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  21  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Komorn.  Pop.  1351. 

IIERENCIA,  .i-r§n^the-3,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
36  miles  N.E.  of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  6400. 

HERENT,  ha  rSnt'  or  hA'r6N<  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  South  Brabant,  2 miles  N.IV.  of  Louvain.  Pop.  2120. 

HERENTHALS,  hA?ren-tdls',  a small  town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Antwerp,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tuimhout.  Pop. 
8162. 

HERENTHOUT.  h.Vren-t6wt\  a small  town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Antwerp,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Turnhout.  Pop.  2157. 

HERFFELINGEN,  h^RfTeh-ling'en,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Brabant,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1746. 

HERFORD.  h^E/foRt,  or  HERVORDEN,  h<^E'foR-den,  a 
town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  on  the  Werra.  and  on  the 
Cologne  and  IMinden  Railway,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Minden. 
Pop.  5550.  It  has  maniifactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  yarn, 
leather,  tobacco,  and  linens;  a large  prison,  arsenal,  gymna- 
sium. six  churches,  and  the  central  museum  of  arts,  anti- 
quities, and  manufactures,  for  the  province. 

IIERGNIES.  h^Rn'yee?.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord.  on  the  Scheldt,  7 miles  N.  of  Valenciennes.  Pop.  1600. 

Hl^lRlC,  hrl'reek',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire- 
Infcrieure,  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852.  4474. 

IlfiRlCOURT,  h.i'ree'kooR^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ilaute-Saone,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Lure.  Pop.  in  1852,  3770. 
It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  linen  yarn  and  cloth, 
calico,  printed  goods,  and  hosiery. 

HERINGEN,  h.Vring-en.  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  50 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Mer.seburg,  on  the  Helme.  Pop.  2120. 

HERINGEN,  a market-town  of  Hesse-Cassel.  province  of 
Fulda,  on  the  Werra.  14  miles  S.E.  of  Kothenburg.  Pop.  1224. 

HERINN  ES.  hd'riun?or  h;l'reen^  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  South  Brabant.  17  miles  S.W.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  3720. 

HERINNES,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilainaut, 
on  the  Scheldt,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Tournay.  Pop.  1700. 

HEP.IOOR,  hJr'e-oor?,  a town  of  India,  in  Mysore,  26 
miles  N.W.  of  Sera,  with  a temple  and  granite  obelisk. 

HEllGOT,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh. 

HERI-ROOD,  a river  of  Asia.  See  Hkrri-Rood. 

HERISAU,  hcVre-sow',  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
7 miles  N.W.  of  Appenzell,  situated  in  the  district  of  Outer 
Rhodes.  Pop.  2500. 

HERISSON,  hi'rees'sANo?.  a town  of  France,  19  miles 
N.N.E.  of  IMontluQon.  Pop.  1407. 

HERIST.VL,  a village  of  Belgium.  See  IIerstai,. 

HERJEADALEN,  (HerjeMalen,)  hjR/y.i-o-dS'len.  a district 
of  Sweden,  forming  the  S.  part  of  the  lacn  of  Ostersund, 
and  named  from  the  Herje-An,  which  waters  it. 

HERJE-AN,  (Ilerje-in,)  hfeR'j'A-on',  a river  of  Sweden, 
joins  the  Ljusne  above  Sveg,  after  a course  of  40  miles. 

liERKENBOSCH,  hSR?kfu-bo«jf',  a village  of  the  Nether- 


lands, province  of  Limburg,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Roemord 
Pop.  1231. 

HER/KIMER.  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  New 
York,  has  an  area  of  about  1300  squai’e  miles.  It  is  partly 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  East  Canada  Creek,  and  is  intersected 
by  the  Mohawk  River,  being  drained  by  these  streams, 
together  with  West  Canada  Creek.  Black  River,  and  ii.s 
tributaries.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  somitimeN 
mountainous.  The  soil  along  the  valleys  of  its  sti-eains  is 
of  a superior  quality,  and  in  many  of  the  hilly  distri  ts  fer- 
tile. In  1850  this  county  produced  9.548.009  pounds  of  ciitese 
the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any  county  in  the  Uniteu 
States.  Herkimer  county  abounds  in  iron  ore,  limestone, 
and  building-stone;  some  lead,  plumbago,  and  gypsum,  are 
found.  Near  Little  Falls,  beautiful  specimens  of  quartz 
crystal  are  abundant.  The  Utica  and  Syracuse  Railroad 
and  the  Erie  Canal  traverse  the  southern  part  of  this  county'. 
Organized  in  1791,  and  named  and  enlarged  in  1817.  Capi- 
tal, Herkimer.  Pop.  40,561. 

HERKIMER,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Her- 
kimer CO.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Mohawk  River,  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  78  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Albany.  The  village  has  a court-hou8e,3  churches, 
a bank,  an  academy,  a newspaper  office,  a paper-mill  and 
other  mills.  Pop.  about  1400;  of  the  township,  28()L 

HERKINGEN,  h^R?king-Hen.  an  agricultural  village  of 
Holland,  province  of  South  Holland,  15  miles  S.  of  Briel, 
Pop.  600. 

HERLESHAUSEN,  h&p,?les-h6w'zen,  a village  of  Ilesse- 
Cas.sel,  circle  of  E.schwege,  with  tlie  hand.some  palace  of 
Augustenau,  a residence  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Philipps- 
thal.  Pop.  1042. 

HERM,  one  of  the  smaller  Channel  Islands,  24  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Guernsey.  Pop.  38. 

HERMAN,  a post-office  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana. 

HERMAN,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Dodge  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  2008. 

HER.MANMIESTETZ,  h&R/mdn-mees't^ts.  HERMAN- 
MIESTEC,  h^R?mdn-mees't^ta.  or  HERMANSTADT.  Ii^r/ 
mdn-stdt',  a municipal  town  of  Bohemia,  5 miles  W.  of  Chru 
dim.  Pop.  2665. 

IIEIUMANN,  (Ger.  pron.  h§R?mdnn.)  a post-village,  capital 
of  Gasconade  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  44  miles  E.  of  Jefferson  Cijy,  was  settled  by 
Germans  in  1837.  It  is  on  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Pop.  in 
1850,  944;  in  1860, 1103. 

IIERMANNSTADT  or  HERMANSTADT,  hiR'mdn-.stdtt,'. 
(Hun.  &eben.  nodj  sAffiJn';  L.  dbimum.)  a town  rd 

Austria,  in  Tran.sylvania,  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
Zibin,  near  the  Wallachian  frontier,  73  miles  S.S.E.  of  Klau- 
senburg.  Pop.  21.500.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  the  uppei 
town,  on  an  eminence,  communicating  with  a lower  town  by 
flights  of  steps.  It  has  several  suburbs,  and  is  pretty  well 
built  in  a Gothic  style,  though  dull.  The  principal  edifices 
are  the  Bruckenthal  Palace,  with  an  extensive  library  and 
museum,  the  theatre,  numerous  churches,  the  barracks,  a 
military  hospital,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  It  is  a Greek 
bi.shop's  see.  the  head-quarters  of  the  military  commandant 
of  Transylvania,  the  seat  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
gymnasia,  and  has  many  museums,  and  manufactuies  of 
linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  felt.  hats,  horn  ccmbs,  earthen- 
wares, leather.  &c..  and  a considerable  trade. 

1IERMAN08.  hAr-md'noce.  a group  of  small  islands  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  E.  of  Mindoro. 

HERMANOS.  Los,  loce  h§r-md/noce.  (“The  Brothers,”)  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  Caribbean  8ea.  50  miles  N.W.  of  the 
island  of  Margarita,  belojig  to  Venezuela. 

HERMANOS,  TRES.  trAs  hAr-md'noce,  (“  Three  Brothers.”) 
a group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  lat.  3°  and 
4°  S..  Ion.  77°  and  79°  E. 

HERMANSDORF.  Bohemia.  See  Hermsdorf. 

HERMANSEIFEN,  hAR'man-sT'fen.  1IERZ4IANZEYF, 
hSRts'mdnt-sIf'.  or  HERMAN STlFT.’liAR'man-stift'.  a village 
of  Bohemia,  circle,  and  25  miles  N.E.  of  Bidschow.  Pop.  1804. 

HERMANSTADT.  Transylvania.  See  Hermannst.vdt. 

HERMANSTADT,  Bohemia.  See  Hermanmiestetz. 

HERMANSTIFT.  of  Bohemia.  See  IIerman.seifen. 

HERMAUNSBURG,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. 

HERM15.  hea'mA'.  a .small  village  of  France.  68  miles  S.E. 
of  Paris,  with  a station  on  the  railway  from  Troyes  to  Mon- 
tereau. 

HERMENT,  hAR'm3NO^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Puy-de-D6me.  24  miles  W.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  533. 

HERMESKEIL.  hAR'mAs-kile'.  a village  of  Rhenish  Pru.ssia, 
government,  and  12  miles  S.E.  of  Treves.  Pop.  96j5. 

IIERMIES,  h&R'mee/.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Arra?.  Pop.  2337. 

HERMIGUA,  VALLE  DE.  vAPyA  dA  lifeR-mee'gwA.  a village 
of  the  Canaries,  in  the  i.sland  of  Gomera,  beautifully  situated 
among  lofty  hills.  Pop.  1827. 

HER'MITAGE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

IIEIUMITAGE,  a castle  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh,  an 
ancient  stronghold  of  the  Douglas. 

HEIUMITAGE,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co.  New  York. 
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riETlMITAGE,  a village  and  station  of  Sufff'lk  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Long  Island  Kailroad,  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Green- 
port. 

HERMITAGE,  a small  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

IIEK.MITAGE,  a post-office  of  Augusta  co.,  Virginia. 

HERMITAGE,  a post-village  of  Eloyd  co.,  Georgia,  about 
170  miles  N.W.  of  MiRedgeviHe. 

HER'MITAGE,  a post-office  of  tVa.shington  co.,  Mississippi. 

HERMITAGE,  apost^office.  Point  Coupee  parish.  Loui.siana. 

HERMITAGE,  a post-office  of  Decatur  co.,  Tenne.ssee. 

HERMITAGE,  a post-village  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois,  70  miles 
E.  hy  S.  of  Springfield. 

HERMITAGE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hickory  co..  Mis- 
souri. near  the  right  or  E.  bank  of  Pomme  de  Terre  River, 
80  miles  \V.S.\V\  of  Jefferson  City. 

HERMITAGE,  L’,  l^p.'mee'tdzh',  a fiimous  vineyard  of 
France,  department  of  Drome,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
10  miles  N.  of  Valence,  where  the  ••  Hermitage”  wine  is 
produced.  Area,  about  300  acres. 

HER'MIT  ISLAND,  a remarkable  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Horn.  Lat.  (IV. 
cape)  55°  50'  S.,  Ion.  67°  55'  IV.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  sur- 
mounted by  conical  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  is  17-12  feet 
above  sea- level.  It  is  about  12  miles  long. 

HER/MON,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  8 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  14.33. 

HERMON,  a post-township  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York, 
about  10  miles  ks.W.  of  Canton.  Pop.  1690. 

HERMON,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois. 

HERMON,  a post-office  and  township  of  St.  Lawrence  co.. 
New  York,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Ogdensburg.  The  village 
is  a thriving  place,  situated  near  the  line  of  the  Potsdam 
and  Watertown  Railroad,  on  a plank-road  communicating 
with  Ogdensburg,  Canton,  &c.  Pop.  of  the  township.  1690. 

HER/MON,  MOUNT,  (Arab.  Jebel-esh-Slieihh,  jlb'M-feh- 
shaik.)  a mountain  of  Palestine,  forming  a part  of  the  chain 
of  Anti-Libanus.  Its  height  is  stated  to  be  above  11,000 
feet,  and  its  summit  is  covered  with  snow  the  most  part 
of  the  year. 

HERMON,  MOUNT,  (Little.)  is  a much  lower  range,  25 
miles  S.E.  of  Acre,  bounding  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the 
E.,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Ilermon  was  first  applied  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

HERMONT.  a village  of  Egypt.  See  Arment, 

11 ERMON THIS.  See  Arment. 

HERMON VI LLE,  h^R'miNo'veeP,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Marne.  7 miles  N.W.  of  Reims.  Pop.  1500. 

HERMOPOLIS  MAGNA.  See  Oshmooneyn. 

HERMSDORF,  h^RmsMoRf,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle,  and 
20  miles  S.W.  of  Dre.sden.  Pop.  940. 

HERMSDORF,  a village  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  33  miles  S.W. 
of  Leipsic.  Pop.  1046. 

HERMSDORF,  or  HERMANSDORF.  h^R/m^ns-d:  Rf',  a 
village  of  Bohemia.  36  miles  N.E.  of  KbniggrStz.  Near  it 
is  the  old  castle  of  Kienast,  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  the 
Riesengebirge.  Pop.  1519. 

HER.MSDORF-GRUSSANISCH,  (Griissanisch,)  h^Rms'- 
doRf-griist.s3n-ish',  a village  of  Prussia,  government  of  Lieg- 
nitz.  circle  of  Landshut.  Pop.  1754. 

IIERMSD0RF-STADTISCH.(Stadtisch.)h6Rms'doRf-stJtt'- 
ish.  a village  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  government  of  Lieguitz, 
circle  of  Landshut.  Pop.  1363. 

HERMSDORF-UNTERM-KNYAST.  h§Rms'doRf-66n/t6Rm- 
knee^ist,  a village  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  30  miles  S.W.  of 
Liegnitz.  Pop.  1605. 

HER.MUS.  See  S.VR.VB.VT. 

HERN  AD,  h§R'n(5d',  a river  of  North  Hungary,  after  an 
E.  and  S.  course  of  120  miles,  joins  the  Thei.ss  18  miles  S.W. 
of  Tokay.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Tarcza  and  Sajo. 
In  its  lower  part  it  separates  into  two  arms,  which  enclose 
an  island  30  miles  in  length. 

HER.NAKOVA-CZELLA,  Hungary.  See  Herntokova. 

ilERNAN'DG,  a post-office  of  Macon  co.,  Alabama. 

HERNANDO,  a post-village,  capital  of  De  Soto  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. about  200  miles  N.  of  Jackson.  It  contains,  be- 
sides the  county  buildings.  4 largo  seminaries,  and  2 news- 
pajter  offices.  Pop.  about  600. 

HERN  AN  I,  ^R-ni'nee,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Gui- 
puzcoa.  8 miles  S.E,  of  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Urumea  river. 
Pop.  2257. 

HERNE,  hern,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

HERNE  B.\Y,  a newly  erected  watering-place  in  the 
above  parish,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  about  85  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Canterbury.  Pop.  1572.  It  has  a pier  3000  teet  in 
length,  and  good  hotels  and  baths.  Steamers  communicate 
with  London  daily  during  the  summer. 

HERNE  HILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

HERNE  HILL,  in  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  about  4 miles 
Irom  St.  Paul’s.  London,  is  covered  with  elegant  villas. 

HERNO.  (Ilerno.)  h^iCnb',  an  island  of  Sweden,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  hen  of  Heriib.«and,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Angermann-elf. 

HERNGS.VND.  (Ilernii.sand.)  hSR'no-sdnd',  or  IVESTER- 
NORRLAND.  w&Rpr-noR/ldud,  a laen  or  province  of  North 
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Sweden,  mostly  between  lat.  62°  and  64°  N.,  and  Ion.  15°  and 
19°  E.,  having  E.  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Area.  9501  .square 
miles.  Pop.  99,558.  It  comprises  the  old  district  of  Anger- 
manland.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Angerman  and  Indal ; 
the  principal  towns,  Hernbsand  and  Sundsvall. 

IlERNUSAND.  (Hernosand.)  or  HERNtESAND.  h^Rtn&- 
sind',  a maritime  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a laen  of 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island  of  Ilerno, 
immediately  off  the  mainland.  Lat.  62°  38'  N.,  Ion.  17° 
59'  E.  Pop.  2114.  It  is  a bishop  s see,  and  has  a cathe- 
dral school  and  library,  public  baths,  a printing  establish- 
ment with  Lappish  type,  and  building-docks.  'The  exports 
comprise  Baltic  produce  and  linen  fabrics;  the  imports, 
salt,  corn,  wine,  and  manufactured  goods. 

HERNSTADT,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Herrnstadt. 

HERNYOKOVA,  h^Rii'yo'ko'voh',  or  IIERNAKOVA- 
CZELLA,  h^R'nfih'koGoh-tsSPlbh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co. 
of  Temesvar,  4 miles  from  Rekas.  Pop.  1078. 

HERON,  hd'riNc',  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  21 
miles  IV.S.W.  of  Liege,  on  the  Forseille.  Pop.  1047. 

H ERON.  her'ron/.  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Azerbaijan, 
49  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ardabeel. 

HEIUON  ISLES,  a small  group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  S.  of  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay,  in  lat.  30°  12'  N., 
Ion.  88°  W. 

IIERRENBAUMGARTEN,  hfe'Ren-bfSwm'gaR'ten,  a mar- 
ket-town of  Lower  Austria,  4 miles  from  Poysdorp.  P.  1590. 

HERR EN BERG,  h^R/Reu-b^RO',  a town  of  Wurtemberg, 
IS  miles  S.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  2147. 

HERRENBREITUNGEN,  hfe'p.pn-brPtOong-en.  or  BURG- 
BREITUNGEN,  b65rg'brPtoong-pn,  a market-town  of  Ger 
many,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  5 miles  M .N.W.  of  Schmalkalden,  on 
the  iVerra.  Pop.  939. 

HERRENGRUND,  h^R'Ren-groont',  (Hun.  Urvolgy,  oor'- 
vodj',)  a village  of  North  Hungary,  co.  of  Sohl,  15  milea 
N.E.  of  Kremnitz.  Pop.  1550. 

HERRENKAIRO.  h^r/ren-kPro,  a considerable  town  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  19  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Ilosungabad. 

HERRENTHOUT.  Belgium.  See  IIerexthout. 

HERRERA,  h^R-Rd'rd.  a village  of  Spain,  province,  and  54 
miles  E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  2388. 

HERRERA-DE-ALCANTARA,  h^R-RcVra-da-ai-kilnffa-rJ, 
a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  60  miles  IV.  of  Caceres 
Pop.  986. 

IlERRERA-DEL-DUQUE,  h&R-Ra/ra-dll-dootkA,  (anc.  Zw- 
cianu?)  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  70  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Badajos.  Pop.  2499. 

HERRERA  - DE  - RIO-  PISUERG  A,  hSR-Rd'ra-d.a-ree'o-pe- 
sw^R/ga.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  on  a height  above 
the  Pisuerga.  here  crossed  by  a handsome  bridge  of  13  arches, 
31  miles  N.W.  of  Burgos.  Near  it  is  a magnificent  ruin, 
supposed  to  be  of  Moorish  construction.  Pop.  744. 

HERRERA-DE-YALDECANAS,  h^R-Ra'ra-dA-vai-da-kan/- 
ya.s,  a town  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  province,  and  17  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Palencia.  Pop.  661. 

IIER/RIARD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

HEIGRICK,  a post-township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 10  miles  E.  of  Towanda.  Pop.  1050. 

HERRICK,  a township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsjdvania. 
Pop.  904. 

HERRICK  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

HERRICKA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

HERRIEDEN,  h§R/Ree'den,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  AIs 
miihl,  6 milea  S.IV.  of  Anspach.  Pop.  1389. 

IIERRIES,  a district  of  the  Hebrides.  See  Harris. 

HERRINES.  h^R'ReenC  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Brabant,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Bru.ssels.  Pop.  4248. 

HERRINES,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut, 
on  the  Scheldt,  -32  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  2098. 

HER/RING,  a po.st-office  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio. 

IIERRHNGFLEET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

HER/RINGTON,  a post-office  of  Angelina  co.,  'Texas. 

IIERGIIOTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

HERRI-ROOD,  HERIROOD,  hJr'ree'rood',  or  HURT 
RIVER,  a considerable  river  rises,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Afghanistan,  and  after  a W.N.W.  course  of  about  200  miles, 
is  supposed  to  be  lost  in  the  sand. 

HERRLEBERG,  h^R/leh-b^RiJ,  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton,  and  7 miles  S.E.  of  Zurich,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
Lake  of  Zurich.  Pop.  1057. 

HERRLISHEI.M,  h^B'li.s-hlme',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Bas-Rhin,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Strasbourg.  P.  2200. 

HERRLSHEIM.  hSRl.s'hiine.  (Fr.  pron.  h^iU's^m'.)  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  with  a station  on  the 
Strasbourg  and  Bale  (Basel)  Railway,  4?  miles  S.  of  Colmar 
Pop.  1230. 

HERRNALS.  hjR^n^ls,  a village  of  Austria,  and  one  of 
the  N.  suburbs  of  Vienna.  Pop.  3950.  It  has  an  imperial 
institution  for  the  daughters  of  army  officers. 

HERRNIlUT  or  HERRNIIUTH.  hJnnfflioot,  a small  town 
of  Saxony,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Bautzen,  on  the  railway  from 
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Dresden  to  Zittau,  inhabited  by  about  850  Moravians,  (a  reli- 
gious sect,  so  named  from  having  been  founded  by  two  Mo- 
ravian cutlers  in  1722;)  and  from  its  having  been  always  the 
head-(iuarters  of  that  sect,  the  latter  are  called  in  Germany, 
Hern/mWirs. 

HKKKNSIIEIM,  hSansOiime,  a village  of  Ilesse-Darm- 
stadt,  province  of  lihein-Ilessen.  Pop.  1385. 

IIEKRNSTAiyr  or  HERiNSTADT.  h&Rn/stdtt,  a town  cf 
Prus.eian  Sile.sia,  35  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rreslau  Pop.  2331. 

II  ERR  Y,  h^R'uee'  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cher, 
9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Sancerre.  Pop.  in  1852,  2540. 

UERSRRUCK.  hfiRs'brdok,  a walled  town  of  Bavaria,  17 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  2316. 

IIERSEAUX,  h^R'so'.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
West  Flanders,  on  the  Tournay  and  Courtrai  Railway,  30 
miles  S.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  2179. 

IIERSFELD.  heRs'fclt,  or  IIIRSCIIFELD,  hgeRsh'f^lt,  a 
town  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  province  of  F'ulda,  32  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Cassel,  on  the  Fulda.  Pop.  6565.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  an  abbey  church,  Calvinist  gymnasium,  school  of 
manufactures,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  transit 
trade  by  the  river. 

IIERSIIEY’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Illinois. 

IIERSSELT,  hSR.s's§lt,  a village  of  Belgium,  on  the  Great 
Nethe,  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  4148. 

IIERSTAL,  hSRs'ar,  or  IIERISTAL.  h^R/is-tdl',  a village 
of  Belgium,  province,  and  3^  miles  N.E.  of  Liege,  cn  the 
Meuse.  Pop.  6032.  Here,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  stood  cita- 
del named  Heristtilium,  whence  Pepin  d’lleristal,  great 
grandfather  of  Charlemagne,  had  his  title. 

IIERSTELLE,  h^R.s-t^Pleh,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
39  miles  S.S.E.  of  .Minden,  on  the  Weser.  Pop.  911. 

IIERTEN,  h^Rtten,  a village  of  Rhenish  Pru.ssia,  govern- 
ment of  Munster,  circle  of  Recklinghausen.  Pop.  972. 

HERTFORD,  har'ford,  a parlianientary  and  municipal 
iRerough  and  markehtown  of  England,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Herts,  on  the  navigable  Lea,  and  on  a branch  of  the 
North-eastern  Railway,  20  miles  N.  of  London.  Pop.  of 
borough,  in  1861,  6769.  It  has  2 handsome  churches,  a 
small  grammar  school,  a green-coat  school,  a branch  school 
t'.f  Christ’s  HospitaL  London,  being  a prepai-atory  school  for 
500  of  its  children;  a castle,  used  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany as  a school  preparatory  to  instruction  at  its  civil  col- 
lege; numerous  alms-houses  and  other  charities,  a general 
infirmary,  county-hall,  town-hall,  and  market-house;  also 
considerable  trade  in  malt.  The  borough  sends  2 members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  castle  was  founded  in  909, 
and  some  portions  of  the  existing  edifice  are  very  ancient. 
It  WHS  take)i  by  the  F'rench  Dauphin  in  the  reign  of  John; 
in  that  of  Edward  III.,  the  Kings  of  Scotland  and  France 
were  prisoners  in  it. 

H E RTFORD.  hert'ford.  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  North 
Carolina,  contains  about  320  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  and  N.E.  by  Chowan  River,  and  watered  by  Polla- 
€asty  Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly  level.  Sloops  ascend 
Chowan  River  from  its  mouth  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
county.  Formed  in  1759,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  an  English  statesman  of  liberal  principles. 
Capital,  Winton.  Pop.  9504,  of  whom  5059  were  free,  and 
4445  slaves. 

HERTFORD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Perquimans  co.. 
North  Carolina,  on  the  left  bank  of  Perquimans  River,  about 
12  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Albemarle  Sound,  and  154 
miles  E.  of  Raleigh.  The  largest  boats  which  ply  on  the 
sound  can  ascend  the  river  to  this  place. 

HERTF'ORDSIIIRE,  a county  of  England.  See  Herts. 

HERTIN.  h§R-teent,  or  RTINA,  R’tee'nil.  a village  of  Bo- 
hemia. circle  of  Kbniggratz,  on  the  Rtinka.  Pop.  1558. 

HEIPTINGFORDBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

IIERTOG  ENBOSCII,  Netherlands.  See  Bois-le-Duc. 

HERTS  or  HERTFORDSHIRE,  har'tbrd-shjr,  an  inland 
county  of  England,  N.  of  Middlesex.  Acres,  403.200.  of 
v/hich  about  350.000  are  arable  and  in  grass.  Pop.  in  1851, 
167,298.  SurfiHce  in  the  N.  hilly,  elsewhere  diversified  with 
gentle  elevations.  Principal  rivers,  the  Lea  and  Colne. 
Pi  incipal  crops,  wheat  and  barley,  turnips,  hay  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  apple  and  cherry-orchards.  The  county  is  tra- 
versed by  the  London  and  Birmingham  and  North-eastern 
Railways,  and  the  Grand  J unction  Canal.  It  is  divided  into 
8 hundred.s.  Principal  towns,  Hertford,  St.  Albans,  Barnet, 
Baldock,  Hitchin,  Hatfield,  and  Ware.  It  sends  7 members 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  3 of  whom  are  for  the  county. 

HERTSEK.  See  Herzegovina. 

HERTS.MONCEAUX.  See  Hurstmonceaux. 

HERTWIGSDORF,  h&Rtt«^io.s-doRf',  (Orer,  o'ber.  Mittel, 
niiPtel,  and  Nieder,  nee'der,)  three  contiguous  villages  of 
Pru.s.sia.  in  Silesia,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Liesnitz.  Pop.  1320. 

HERTWIGSWALDAU,  h^RCwiGs-MPddw,  a village  of 
Prussia,  in  Sile.sia,  government  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1263. 

HERTWIGSWALDAU,  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of 
Prussia,  in  Silesia,  government  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1020. 

HERTZO.(Hertzb,)  h^Rt^sb,  an  island  of  Sweden,  laen  Pited, 
iu  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  E.  of  Luled.  Length,  about  10  miles. 

HERVAS,  ^R'vas,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  63 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  2600. 
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IIERVE,  hSutveh,  a town  of  Belgium,  province,  and  lO 
miles  E.  of  Liege. " Pop, .3408.  It  bas  manufactures  of  clothf 
and  leather,  and  trade  in  cheese,  butter,  and  cattle. 

HERVELD,  h§R/v^*lt,  a village  of  Holland,  province  cil 
Gelderland.  6 miles  W.  of  Nymwegen.  Pop.  890. 

HEIUVEY.  a po.st-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana. 

HER'VEY  BAY^.  East  Australia,  is  between  lat.  24°  and 
2.5°  S.,  and  Ion.  152°  and  153°  E.,  bounded  seaward  by  the 
island  terminating  in  Sandy  Cape. 

HERVORDEN.  a town  of  Prus.sia.  See  Herford. 

HERWEN,  h&Rtwen.  or  HERWERD,  h^R/w^Rd,  a village 
of  Holland,  province  of  Gelderland,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Arnhem. 
Pop.  654. 

HERWYNEN  or  HERWI.INEN,  h^R-fvPnen.  a village  of 
the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gelderland,  on  the  IVaal,  5 
miles  W.  of  Bommel.  Pop.  1834. 

HERXllEIM,  h^Rx/hime.  a village  of  Rhenish  Bavaria.  5 
miles  S.E.  of  Liindau.  Pop.  3557.  Here  an  action  took  place 
between  the  Austrians  and  F’rench,  in  June,  1793. 

HERZBERG,  h^Rtstb^RO,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Hanover, 
39  miles  S.S.E.  of  Hildeshcim,  on  the  S.  declivity  of  the 
Harz,  and  with  the  chief  corn-magazine  for  that  district. 
Pop.  .3706.  It  communicates  with  i{runswick  by  a railway. 
Near  it  is  a castle,  the  former  seat  of  the  Princes  of  Gruben- 
hagen. 

HERZBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  13 
miles  N.E.  of  Torgau,  on  an  island  formed  liy  the  Black 
Elster.  and  on  the  railway  between  Berlin  and  Dresden,  62 
miles  S.  of  Berlin. — Oi.d  (Alt,  ^It.)  Herzrerg  is  a village,  E. 
of  the  last-named,  with  2U0  inhabitants. 

HERZEBURG,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Herzogf.nrurg. 

HERZEELE,  h§R-z;'i/leh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  on  the  Molenbeek,  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ghent. 
Pop.  1928. 

HERZEGOVINA  or  IIERZEGOWINA,  hgRpseh-go-vee'nd, 
or  HERTSEK,  h&Rt/sSk',  the  westernmost  province  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  bounded  N.E.  by  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  S.  by 
Montenegro  and  Albania,  IV.  by  Dalmatia  and  Cattaro. 
Area,  70U0  square  mites.  Pop.  about  200.00t).  It  is  di- 
vided into  13  departments.  Chief  towns,  Mostar.  the  capital, 
Stolatz,  Trebigne,  Nikish,  and  Poscitel.  Chief  rivers,  the 
Narenta,  Bregava.  and  Trebi.sat.  Surface  mountainous. 
Velleg,  the  highest  mountain,  ri.ses  above  the  snow-line. 

HERZHORN,  h^Rt.sfiionn.  a village  of  Denmark,  in  Hol- 
stein, 3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Gliickstadt,  on  the  railwtiy  thence 
to  Elmshoi  n. 

HERZMANZEYF.  See  Hf.rmansf.tff.n. 

HERZOGENAURACH,  h^RtAso'ghen-owbdK',  a town  of 
Bavaria,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  1827. 

HERZOG EN BOSCH,  in  the  Netherlands.  See  Bois-le-Duc. 

HERZOG ENBURG,  liSRt'so-ghen-bboiiG'.  or  HERZEBURG, 
h^Rt'seh-booRG'.  {L.Du'curn  Bur'gum. ) a market-town  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  Trazen,  6 mites  N.N.E.  of  St  Polten.  P.  1280. 

HEHZOGENBUSCHSEE,  hfet'so-ghen-lxKish's.V.  a parish 
and  village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  21  miles  N.E.  of 
Bern.  Pop.  6000. 

HERZOGENRATH,  h&Rt'so-ghen-rdt.'  a frontier  village  of 
Rhenish  Prussia.  7 miles  N.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Pop.  466. 

HERZOGSWALDAU,  h^Rt/soGs-wil'ddw,  a village  of 
Pru.ssian  Silesia,  48  miles  N.IV.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  84s. 

HERZOGSWALDAU,  Nieder,  nee'der  h&Rt/soG.s-wdl'dOw 
a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  3 miles  N.W.  of  F’reystadt. 
Pop.  636. 

HERZOGSWALDE,  h&RUsoGs-^dl'deh,  is  the  name  of 
villages  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  S.IV'.  of  Dresden ; and 
East  Prussia,  government  of  Kbnigsberg. 

HESARAB.  hd'sd'rab',  HEZAR-ASP.  hd'zaR'-asp'.  written 
also  ASARYS,  a town  of  Central  Asia,  dominions,  and  50 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Khiva,  on  the  Canal  of  Hesarab,  near  the 
Oxus.  It  consists  of  about  690  hou.ses. 

II  ESDI  N.  ha'da,NG^  a fortified  town  of  France,  department 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  Canche,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Montreuil. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3380.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  well  built  of 
brick,  and  has  a good  town-hall,  manufactures  of  cotton 
thread  and  hosiery,  oil.  earthenware,  and  leather. 

HESIUBON,  a village,  and  in  antiquity,  a famous  town 
of  Syria,  pashalic,  and  118  miles  S.S.W.  of  Damascus. 

IIES'KET.  NetiPer  and  Up'per,  two  townships  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Cumberland. 

HES'KET,  New'market.  a small  market-town  of  England, 
co.  of  Cumberland,  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Carlisle. 

HES'KET-in-the-FOR'EST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Cumberland.  The  court  for  Inglewood  F’orest  is  held  yearly 
on  Barnabas  day,  under  an  old  thorn-tree  in  this  parish. 

HESHiERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  on  the  York 
and  Scarborough  Railway,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  New-JIalton. 

HESLERTON.  MONK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

HES'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

HESN,  h^sn,  several  places  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  princi- 
pal, Hesn-Keifa,  h^s’n  kAT3,  is  a fortified  town  on  the  Tigris, 
pashalic,  and  65  miles  S.E.  of  Diarbekir. 

HESSE.  See  Hessen. 

IIESSE-CASSEL,  (h§s.s-kas'sel,)  Electorate  of,  or  ELECf- 
TORAL  HESSE,  (Ger.  Ktir?iessen,  kooiPhJs'sen,  or  Hessen- 
Kassel,  h^s'sen  kds'sel,)  a principality,  consisting  of  five  dis- 
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tlnct  portiotis,  of  which  four,  forming  the  county  of  Schaum- 
burg, the  lordship  « £ Schmalkalden  with  Barchfeld,  the  old 
district  of  Katzen'.^erg.  and  the  bailiwick  of  Dorheim,  are  com- 
pletely isolated.  The  far  larger  portion,  forming  the  prin- 
cipality proper,  though  of  a very  irregular  and  straggling 
shape,  lies  contiguous,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Rhenish 
Prussia  and  Hanover.  Area,  including  the  detached  por- 
tions, 44.39  square  miles.  The  greater  part  of  this  princi- 
pality belongs  to  the  central  German  plateau,  and  has  a 
very  rugged  surface,  partl3'^  covered  by  branches  of  the 
Harz;  culminating  point,  3600  feet.  The  fin-  greater  part 
of  the  drainage  is  carried  into  the  AVerra : but  a small  por- 
tion, chiefly  in  the  S.,  is  carried  to  the  Rhine  by  the  Lahn, 
Ohm,  and  the  Main.  The  climate  is  severe:  in  the  higher 
districts  corn  ceases  to  ripen ; but  on  the  Main,  some  wine 
of  indifferent  quality  is  grown.  Cultivation  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  valleys  and  lower  hill  slopes;  amount- 
ing, however,  to  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  surface.  The 
system  of  agriculture  is  very  imperfect,  and  the  soil  poor, 
with  the  exception  of  a rich  tr.act  in  the  province  of  Ilajiau; 
but  still  the  amount  of  grain  raised  is  fully  equal  to  the 
home  consumption.  The  principal  crops  are  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  Fruit  is  tolerably  abundant,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  loftier  districts  is  covered  with  extensive 
forests,  which  furnish  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of 
revenue.  The  minerals  include  gold,  silver,  in  connection 
with  copper,  lead,  iron,  cobalt,  salt,  alum,  porcelain-earth, 
common  coal,  and  lignite:  only  iron  yields  a profitable  re- 
turn; coal  is  very  partially  woi  ked.  The  manufactures 
consist  chiefly  of  woollens,  cottons,  and  linens:  the  last  was 
long  famous,  but  English  competition  has  almost  driven  it 
from  the  foreign  market.  The  central  position  of  the  prin- 
cipality. and  its  navigable  rivers,  secure  it  a considerable 
transit  trade.  To  these  have  recently  been  added  the  bene- 
fit of  railways;  lines  which  centre  at  Cassel,  and  lead  N.  to 
Hanover,  W.  to  Cologne,  S.  to  Frankfort,  and  E.  to  Leipsic, 
being  either  completed  or  in  course  of  construction.  Hesse- 
Cassel  ranks  as  the  eighth  state  of  the  Germanic  Confede- 
ration, and  has  three  votes  in  plenum.  Its  constitution 
is  monarchiciil,  subject  to  certain  modifications.  Revenue, 
$3,134,075;  debt,  $1,182,551.  The  principality  is  divided 
into  the  four  provinces  of  Niederhessen,  Oberhessen,  Fulda, 
and  Hanau,  subdivided  into  bailiwicks.  Capital.  Cassel. 
About  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  Pop. 
iu  1861,  738,476. 

HESSE-DARMSTADT.  (hJs.s-daRm'stitt.)  GRAND-Ducnv  of, 
(Ger.  Hessen  or  Hessen- Darmstadt,  h^s'sen-daRm'stitt,)  an 
independent  state,  consisting  of  five  distinct  portious. 
Three  of  these,  forming  the  districts  of  Tiihl.  AVimpfen,  and 
Kiirnbach,  all  of  limited  extent,  are  wholly  isolated  and  en- 
closed by  other  states.  The  other  two  portions,  forming 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a belt  of  land  stretching  from  E.  to  AV.,  and  including 
part  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  whole  territory  of  Fr.ankfort. 
The  more  S.  of  these  portions  forms  the  two  provinces  of 
Rheinhessen  and  Starkenburg,  and  is  bounded  S.  by  Baden, 
and  E.  by  Lower  Bavaria.  The  N.  portion,  forming  the 
single  province  of  Oberhessen,  is  bounded  AAL  by  Rhenish 
Prus.sia  and  Nassau,  and  enclosed  on  its  other  three  sides 
by  Hesse-Cas.sel.  Area  of  the  whole  grand-duchy,  3761 
square  miles.  Oberhessen  is  generally  mountainous,  being 
covered  in  the  AV.  by  the  Taunus,  which  in  Hausburg  rises 
to  1755  feet;  in  the  N.  by  the  Rodhaargebirge.  which  in 
Ilatzfeld  attains  2730  feet;  and  in  the  E.  by  the  Ahgelsberg, 
whose  culminating  point  here  is  3104  feet.  The  provinces 
of  Starkenburg  and  Rheinhessen  are  also  mountainous  to- 
wards their  frontier ; but  in  the  interior,  are  extensive 
plains  belonging  to  the  valleys  of  the  Main  and  the  Rhine. 
The  minerals  include  iron,  coal,  lignite,  and  salt;  and 
there  are  good  quarries  of  sandstone,  limestone,  whetstones, 
basalt,  and  roofing-slate.  The  climate  is  greatly  diversified, 
being  cold  and  bleak  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  mild 
and  pleasant  in  the  valleys;  the  only  unhealthy  districts 
are  found  among  the  extensive  marshes  formed  by  the 
Rhine.  The  soil,  particular!;/  in  the  provinces  of  Starken- 
burg and  Rheinhes.sen.  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  highly 
cultivated;  corn  of  all  kinds  is  raised  inqiiantities  sufficient 
to  leave  a large  surplus  for  export.  Hemp,  flax,  potatoes, 
and  rapeseed,  are  also  extensively  grown;  and  in  particular 
districts,  tobacco  and  hops.  The  vine  forms  a most  im- 
portant object  of  culture,  and  fruit  is  very  .abundant.  The 
extent  of  ground  occupied  by  forest  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
arable  land,  yet  very  little  timber  is  exported.  Horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  are  very  numerous.  Agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle  form  the  principal  employ- 
ments. In  some  districts  manufactures  have  made  consider- 
able progress;  the  most  important  article  is  linen.  The 
transit  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  has  lately  received 
tlie  benefit  of  a railway,  which  traverses  the  grand-duchy 
centrally  from  S.  to  N.,  passing  thiough  Frankfort.  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  ranks  as  the  ninth  state  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation. and  h;is  one  full  vote  in  the  minor  diet,  and 
thr»M3  votes  in  the  plenum.  Its  constitution  is  a hereditary 
monarchy,  modified  in  1820  by  the  introduction  of  two 
chambers— an  upper,  compo.sed  chiefly  of  nobility  and  citi- 
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zens,  appointed  for  life  by  the  grand-duke;  and  a lower, 
consisting  principally  of  deputies  from  the  chief  towns 
Revenue,  $3,282,749;  debt,  $7,009,290.  Capital,  Darmstadt. 
Pop.  in  1861,  856,907,  about  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Protest- 
ants. 

HESSE-HOMBURG,  h^ss-homfiburg,  (Ger.  Hessen-Hom- 
burg,  hSstsen-homtbdfjRG,)  a landgraviate  of  AV^est  Germany, 
forming  a member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  jor- 
sisting  of  two  separate  territories  situated  at  a considerable 
distance  from  each  other — Ilomburg  proper,  about  10  miles 
N.N.AV.  of  Frankfort,  bounded  N..  AV.,  and  S.  by  Nassau, 
<ind  N.E.  and  E.  by  Hesse-Darmstadt ; and  Meissenheim, 
about  30  miles  S.AV.  of  Menz,  bounded  N.  by  Rhenish 
Prussia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Nahe.  Tctai 
area,  106  square  miles,  of  which  .32-22  square  miles  belong 
to  Ilomburg,  and  73  78  square  miles  to  Meissenheim.  Both 
territories  are  mountainous — Ilomburg  lying  on  the  E 
slope  of  the  Taunus,  and  Meissenheim  being  partly  covered 
by  hills  of  considerable  height.  Both  are  well  cultivated, 
and  the  agricultural  produce  exceeds  the  home  consumptiou. 
In  Meissenheim  the  vine  culture  is  extensively  carried  on. 
The  forests  abound  with  excellent  timber,  and  the  minerals 
include  both  iron  and  coal.  Hesse-Homburg,  as  a member 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  sh.ares  the  sixteenth  vote  in 
the  minor  diet  with  Liechtenstein,  AA’aldeck,  Reuss,  (both 
branches.)  Lippe-Schaumburg,  and  Lippe.  Its  constitution 
is  monarchical,  with  few  constitutional  checks.  Revenue, 
(a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  derived  from  the 
gaming-table,)  $381,810 ; debt,  $606,747.  Capital,  Ilomburg. 
Pop.  in  1852,  24.921. 

HESSELOE,  (Hesseloe,)  hJ^sel-o'eh,  a small  island  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  Cattegat,  about  16  miles  N,  of  Seeland.  On  it 
is  a light,  85  feet  above  sea-level. 

HESSEN,  h^s'sen,  or  HESSE,  h§ss,  (L.  Hessia,  hJs'she-a,) 
a country  in  the  N.AV.  part  of  Germany,  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Katten,  (Catti.)  a powerful  and  warlike  German 
nation.  It  now  comprises  thj-ee  independent  .sovereignties, 
.situated  contiguously,  and  in  some  measure  intermingled 
with  each  other,  between  lat.  49°  24'  and  51°  38'  N.,  and  Ion. 
7°  53'  and  10°  11'  E.:  viz.  He-sse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and  Hesse-Homburg. Adj.and  inhab.,  Hessian,  h5sh^yau 

HESSEN,  LOWER  or  NIEDER. . See  Nieder-Hessen. 

HESSEN,  RHENISH,  Germany.  See  Rhein-Hessen. 

HESSEN,  UPPER  or  OBER.  See  Ober-Hessen. 

HES^SET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

HESSIGHEIM,  hfetsiG-hime',  a village  of  Wurtemberg, 
circle  of  Neckar,  on  the  Neckar.  Pop.  954. 

HESSLE,  hSs'sel,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding,  having  a sLation  on  the  Leeds  and  Hull  Railway,  4 
miles  AV.  of  Hull. 

HESS  ROAD,  a post-office  of  Niagara  co..  New  York. 

HESSWILLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co..  New  Y~rk, 
about  50  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

HEStTER,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Missouri. 

HESfTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex,  near 
the  Southall  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  In 
this  parish  is  Osterley  Park  and  mansion,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Jersey. 

HESTTONYILLE,  a village  of  Pennsylvania,  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Central  Railroad. 

HESUDRUS  or  HESYDRUS.  See  Sutlej. 

HETENY-HOSZU,  hi't&fi'  hos'soot,  written  also  HOSS- 
ZUHETIN,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Baranya,  7 miles 
from  Fiinfkirchen.  Pop,  2091. 

HETEREN,  h.Vteh-ren,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Gelderland",  7 miles  AA'.S.W.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  24-26. 

HETHABY,  (Hethaby,)a  village  of  Denmark.  SeellADDEBY. 

IIETHAU'RA,  a village  of  North  Hindostan,  in  Nepaul, 
18  miles  AA'.S.W.  of  Khatmandoo,  and  a principal  mart  for 
the  commerce  between  the  Nepaulese  and  the  British  do- 
minions. 

IIETIHEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IIETIFERSET,  a parish  of  Engband.  co.  of  Norfolk 

HETIFERSGILL,  a township  of  Engl.and,  co.  Cumberlanu. 

HETMIICKS,  a post-office  of  York  co..  Pennsylvania. 

HETTENEM,  a village  of  France.  See  Huttenheim. 

HETTINGEN,  h^t'ting-en,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Baden, 
circle  of  Lower  Rhine.  Pop.  1058. 

HETTINGEN.  a village  of  Germany,  in  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen,  8 miles  N.  of  Sigmaringen.  Pop.  514. 

IIFTH’ON-LE-HOLE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Dur- 
ham, 5i  miles  E.N.E.  of  Durluam,  with  which,  and  with 
Sunderland.  &c.,  it  is  connected  by  railway. 

HETTSTADT,  h&tt'st^tt,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony.  30 
miles  N.AA'.  of  Mer.seburg,  on  the  AVipper.  I’op.  4000. 

HEUBACH.  hoiffidx,  a town  of  South  Germany,  in  AA’ilr 
temberg,  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Gmtind.  Pop.  1189. 

IIEUB.ACH,  GROSS,  groce  hoPbdK,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Main,  32  miles  AA'.S.AAL  of  Wilrzburg.  Pop.  186( . 

HEUBACH,  KLEIN,  kline  hoPb^K,  a town  of  Bavaria 
Pop.  1571. 

HEUCHELHEIM,  hoPKgl-hime',  a village  of  Ilessi'  Darm 
stadt,  in  Oberhessen,  circle  of  Giessen.  Pop.  1142. 

HEUDICOURT.  huh'dee'kooR/,  a village  of  France,  de’.-art 
ment  of  Somme,  9 miles  N E.  of  i’eroune.  Pop.  If-Pi 
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HEUKELOBI,  hon<eh  lom\  or  IIEUKELUM,  hoTceh-ltim', 
Q small  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  South  Holland, 
on  the  hinge,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Gon  uni.  Pep.  GOO. 

IIEULE,  hul  or  hii'leh,  a vill.ige  of  Belgium,  province  of 
West  Flauders,  2 miies  N.W.  of  Courtrai.  on  the  Ileule. 
Pop.  3491. 

IIEU.MEN,  hd'men,  a village  of  Iloll.and,  province  of  Gel- 
derland,  6 miles  S.  of  .Nymwegen.  Pop.  GOl. 

IIEUBE-hE-ROMAIN,  hUR-leh-ro'm^No',  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, 7 miles  N.  of  Liege.  Pop.  1,100. 

IIKUSDEN,  hus'den  or  hdsMen,  a small  fortified  town  of 
the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  Old 
Maas,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  with  a strong  citadel. 
Pop.  1889. 

IIEUSDEN,  a vill.age  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flan- 
ders, 4 miles  S.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1700. 

IIEUSDEN,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Limbourg, 

8 miles  N.N.W.  of  ILasselt. 

IIKUSTREU,  hois'troi,  a village  ot  Bavaria,  on  the  Saale, 
45  miles  N.N.E.  of  Wiirzburg.  Pop.  9G0. 

tIEU'VELTON,  a thriving  post-villiige  in  Oswegatchie 
township,  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Oswegatchie  lliver,  here  cros.sed  by  a bridge,  5 or  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Ogdensburg,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
a plank-road.  A fall  in  the  river  at  this  place  affords  an 
abundant  water-power,  used  for  various  purposes. 

IIEVtENER’S  STOKE,  a post-office.  Highland  co.,A’^irginia. 

IIE'VER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the  Med- 
way, 7?  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tunbridge.  The  castle,  built  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  defended  by  a moat  and  port- 
cullis, and  has  an  inner  court.  It  was  purchased  from  the 
Uever  family  by  a mercer  of  London,  the  great-grandfather 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  here  visited  by  Henry  VIII,  be- 
fore her  marriage.  The  estate  was  afterwards  given  to  Anne 
of  Cleves.  who  died  here  in  1557. 

11  EVER,  h.itver,  a viliage  of  Belgium,  province  of  Bra- 
b.ant,  on  the  railway  from  Mechlin  to  Louvain,  and  on  the 
Dyle,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1520. 

HEVERLJJ,  hi'v^R-lcV,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Brabant,  on  the  Dyle,  12  miles  E.  of  Brus.sels.  Pop.  1814. 

IIEV'ERLEYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

HEV'ERSHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Westmoreland. 

IIEVES.  hfl'vSsh^  a market-town  of  Hungary,  55  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  5699. 

HEVHNGII  AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IIEW'ELSFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

HEWHSII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

HE'WORTH.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

IIEXGIAM,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northumberland,  on  the  Tyne,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of 

9 arches,  and  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway,  20^ 
miles  W.  of  Newc;i.stle.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1851,4601.  It  stands 
on  an  eminence,  in  a vale  noted  for  beauty  and  richness ; 
has  narrow  streets,  and  antique  houses;  a pari.sh  church, 
formerly  an  abbey,  finished  in  1114,  a handsome  Roman 
Cathdic  chapel,  a small  grammar  school,  an  ancient  town- 
hall  and  jail,  a house  of  correction,  union  work-house, 
scientific  institution,  and  2 branch  banks.  The  town  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a Roman  station  on  the  wall  of  Ha- 
drian. St.  Wilfrid  made  it  a bishop’s  see  in  G73.  The  bishop- 
ric was  afterwards  annexed  to  York.  The  Yorkists  here 
defeated  the  Lancastrians;  and  it  was  in  flying  hence  that 
Queen  Margaret  threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  a robber. 
The  cave  in  which  he  concealed  her  is  still  shown. 

HEX^'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts,  5 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Ilitchin.  The  Saxons  defeated  the  Danes  here 
in  914.  Near  the  village  is  an  ancient  camp  called  llavens- 
borough  Castle. 

IIEY'BRIDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

HEYDE,  a town  of  Denmark.  See  IIeide. 

IIEY'DO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IIEYDON,  a town  of  England.  See  IIeden. 

IIEYDUKE  TOWNS,  of  Hungary.  See  Haiddcken. 

IIEY'FORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

IIEYtFORD  PUR'CELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

HEYFORD  WARREN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

IIEYL,  hlle,  a small  river  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall, 
flowing  N.  into  the  Bay  of  St.  Ives. 

HEYNESGRYN.  See  Heinrichsgrun. 

IIEYOP,  h.Vop.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co,  of  Radnor. 

HEYRIEUX,  h!V're-uh^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Is^re.  11  miles  N.E.  of  Vienne.  Pop.  1424. 

IIEYSHAM,  hazMiam,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancas- 
ter, on^a  peninsula  between  the  Bay  of  Moorecnmbe  and  the 
mouth*of  the  Loyne,  4^  miles  W.  of  Lancaster.  It  has  an 
uicient  church,  and  remains  of  an  Anglo-Norman  chapel, 
and  is  a favorite  resort  tor  sea-bathing. 

HEYSIIOT.  h.Vshot,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

HEYST,  hist,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  9 miles  N.  of  Bruges,  near  the  sea.  Pop  855. 

HEYST-OP-DEN-BERG,  hist-op-d^n-b^RG.  a market-town 
5f  Belgium,  province,  and  17  miles  S.E.  of  Antwerp,  on  the 
Ireat  Nethe.  Pop.  0902. 

Ut’YTESBURY,  haitsfl^jr-e,  an  ancient  borough,  (formerly 
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parliamentary,)  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  3]  mile* 
E. S.E.  of  Warminster.  Pop.  1311.  The  town  has  a church, 
formerly  collegiate,  and  an  hospital,  with  a chapel,  founded 
about  1470.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  A’Court  family, 
who.se  mansion  is  in  the  vicinity. 

HEYTHGRPE,  hil'thorp,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Oxford. 

IIEYTHUISEN,  hi'toi'zen,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Limburg,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Roermond.  Pop.  1279. 

II EY WOOD,  hitwood,  a village  and  chapelry  of  England, 
CO.  of  Lancaster,  with  a station  on  the  Manchester  and  Leads 
Railway,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Manchester. 

HEZAR-ASP,  a town  of  Asia.  See  Hesarab. 

IIIA,  a town  of  China.  See  Heea. 

IIIA-KIANG,  a town  of  China.  See  Heea-Kiaxo. 

IIIA-LOUI,  a town  of  China.  See  IIeea-Looee. 

HIANG-IIO,  he-dng/ho,  a town  of  China,  province  of 
chee-lee.  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Peking,  on  the  Pei-ho. 

IIIANG-HO-VOD  or  HIANG-IIO- VOO,  he-ang'hovorV,  a 
city  of  China,  province  of  Quangsee,  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tchin- 
Ngan. 

IIIAO-Y,  a town  of  China.  See  IIeeow-ee. 

IIIARNOE,  flliarnoe.)  an  island.  Denmark.  See  IIjarnSe. 

IIIAWAS'SEE,  a small  river  which  rises  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  Georgia,  flows  through  a small  part  of  North  Carolina 
into  Tennessee,  and  enters  the  Tennessee  River  near  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  Meigs  county. 

IIIAWASSEE  COLLEGE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

HlIFALSTOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

IIIBAR.  See  Ibar. 

IIIBtB  ARDSVILLE,  a village  of  Henderson  co.,  Kentucky, 
14  miles  E.  of  Henderson. 

IIIBBE.  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Geib. 

HIBBIAPPABA,  of  Brazil.  See  Ibiapaba. 

HIBERNIA.  See  Ireland. 

HIBERCNlA,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York. 

HIBERNIA,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

HIBERNIA,  a pogt-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio. 

HIBERNIA,  a postroffice  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois. 

HIBERNIA,  a post-village  in  Callaway  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  opposite  Jefferson  City. 

HIBIAPPABA  See  Ibiapaba. 

HlCARON,  islands  of  New  Granada.  See  Quicara. 

HICESIA.  See  Pan.aria. 

HIC'KERSON’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Morgan 
co.,  Kentucky. 

HICK'LETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  York,  West  Riding. 

HICK/LINO,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IIICKLI.NG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

HICK'MAN,  a county  in  the  W.  centr.al  part  of  Tennes- 
see, has  an  area  estimated  at  840  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  Duck  River,  dividing  it  into  nearly  equal  parts; 
and  also  drained  by  Cane  and  Piney  Creeks,  which  furnish 
extensive  motive-power.  The  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil 
mostly  fertile.  The  hills  contain  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore. 
A company  has  been  formed  to  improve  Duck  River  by  dams 
and  locks.  Capital,  Centreville.  Pop.  9312,  of  whom  7559 
were  free,  and  1753  slaves. 

HICKMAN,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Kentucky,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Missouri,  has  an  area  estimated  at  240  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Bayou  de  Chien  and  other  small  streams.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  good.  Formed  in  1821,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Paschal  Hickman,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  River  Raisin.  Capital,  Clinton.  Pop.  7008,  of 
whom  57.59  were  free. 

HICKMAN,  formerly  MILLS  POINT,  a thriving  post-vil- 
lage, capital  of  Fulton  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  35  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  320  miles 
W.S.W.  of  of  Frankfort,  It  has  an  active  business  in  ship- 
ping produce.  It  contains  5 churches,  a tin  factory,  and  an 
iron  foundry.  Pop.  1006. 

HICKMAN  CREEK,  of  Kentucky,  rises  in  Fayette  co,, 
and  flows  through  Jessamine  county  into  the  Kentucky 
River. 

HICKMAN’S  BEND,  a post-village  of  Mississippi  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  E.N.E.  extremity  of  the 
state. 

HICK^ORY",  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  ^lis- 
souri,  has  an  area  of  410  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Pomme  de  Terre  River,  an  affluent  of  the  O.sage.  and 
drained  by  Little  Niangua  River,  and  Lindley’s  and  M’ar- 
blow  Creeks.  The  surface  is  uneven.  Capital,  Hermitage. 
Pop.  4705,  of  whom  4510  were  free,  and  195  slaves. 

HICKORY,  a township,  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  3009. 

HICKORY,  a small  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

HICKORY,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio,  120  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

HICKORY,  a township  in  Fulton  co.,  Illinois. 

HICKORY,  a post-village  in  Lake  co.,  Illinois,  50  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

HICKORY,  a township  in  Schujder  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  598. 

HICK'ORY  BAR'REN,  a post-village  of  Green  co.,  Mis- 
souri, 120  miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 
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ETCK^ORY  COR/NERS,  a post-office  of  Niagara  co.,  New  ] 

York. 

HICKORY  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Barry  co.,  Michigan 

HICKORY  CREEK,  of  Gillespie  co.,  Texas,  tlows  N.E.  into 
the  Rio  Llano. 

HICKORY  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Warren  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

HICKORY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Coffee  co.,  Tennessee. 

HICKORY  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Illinois, 
about  80  miles  S S.E.  of  Springfield. 

HICKORY  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Audrain  co.,  Mis- 
souri, r,C  miles  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

HICKORY  FL.\T.  a post-village  of  Cherokee  co.,  Georgia, 
12o  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

HICKORY  FLAT,  a post-office  of  Tippah  co.,  Mississippi, 
about  200  miles  N.  of  Jackson. 

HICKORY  FLAT,  a posbvillage  of  Simpson  co.,  Kentucky. 

HICKORY  FORK,  a post-office  of  Gloucester  co.,  Virginia. 

HICKORY  GROUND,  a post-office  of  Norfolk  co.,  Virginia. 

HICKORY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  York  district,  South 
Carolina. 

HICKORY  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Crawffird  co.,  Georgia, 
37  miles  W.  of  Macon. 

HICKORY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 

HICKORY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Oktibbeha  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. 

HICKORY  GROVE,  a post-village  of  .Tackson  co..  Michi- 
gan. 96  miles  W.  of  Detroit. 

HICKORY  GROVE,  a po.st-office  of  Warren  co.,  Missouri. 

HICKORY  GROVE,  a post-village  in  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  70 
miles  N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

HICKORY  HEAD,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  district.  South 
Carolina. 

HICKORY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

HICKORY  HILL,  a post-village  of  Beaufort  co.,  South 
Carolina. 

HICKORY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Cass  co.,  Texas. 

HICKORY  HILL,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Illinois,  44 
miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Vandalia. 

HICKORY  HILL,  a posbvillage  of  Cole  co.,  Missouri,  17 
miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

HICKORY  LEVEL,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Georgia, 
about  150  miles  W.N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

HICKORY  PLAIN,  a post-village  of  Prairie  co.,  Arkansas. 

HICKORY  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  TLshemingo  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

HICKORY  POINT,  a post-office  of  Lake  co.,  Indiana. 

HICKORY  POINT,  a village  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois, 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Macomb. 

HICKORY  RUN.  a post-office  of  Carbon  cO.,  Pennsylvania. 

HICK'ORY  TAV'ERN,  a post-office  of  Harford  co.,  Mary- 
land. 

HICK'ORYTOWN,  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 3 miles  E.  of  Norristown. 

HICKORYTOWN,  a post-village  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Alleghany  River. 

HICKORY  WITHE,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Tennessee. 

HICKS^BURG,  a post-village  in  Dorchester  co.,  Maryland. 

HICK’S  CORNERS,  a post-village  of  Canada  SVest,  co.  of 
Grenville.  8 miles  S.  of  Kemptville. 

HICKS^FORD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Greenville  co..  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Meherrin  River,  and  on  the  great  Southern 
line  of  railroad.  62  miles  S.  of  Richmond.  The  Greenville 
and  Roanoke  Rrailroad  extends  from  this  point  to  Gaston. 

IIICK’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois. 

HICKS’  RUN,  a post-office  of  Elk  co..  Pennsylvania. 

HICKS^VILLE,  a post-vill.age  of  Queen  s co..  New  York,  on 
the  Long  Island  Railroad.  26  miles  E.  of  Brooklyn. 

HICKSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

i HICKSVILLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Defiance 

CO..  Ohio,  172  miles  N.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  910. 

HICKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan,  29 
miles  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

HUCO.  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  Tennessee. 

HI  DAS,  hee'dOsh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Baranya, 
about.  10  miles  IVom  Szexard.  Pop.  1661. 

HI DDA.  hid'dd.  a village  of  Afghanistan,  5 miles  S.  of  Jela- 
labad.  It  contains  numerous  mounds,  caves,  and  tope.s — 
the  last  being  large  cylindrical  structures  of  masonry,  some 
found  to  contain  sepulchral  relics,  vessels,  ornaments.  Sas- 
saiiian  and  Byzantine  coins,  and  supposed  to  have  been  of 
Boodhic  origin,  coi>structed  between  the  fifth  and  eighth 
cent -tries. 

HTUDENS-CE,  HIDDENSO,  (Hiddensb.)  hid'dens-b',  or 
HIDDENSEE.  hid'den-si',  an  island  of  Prussia.  Pomerania, 
in  the  B.altic,  immediately  W.  of  Rugen.  Length  from  N.  to 
S..  9 miles;  greatest  breadth,  1 mile.  Pop.  500,  in  4 villages, 
the  chief  of  which  is  Kloster. 

HIDEGKUT,  hee'dJg'kooU,  or  KALTENBRUNN,  kll'ten- 
brOOnn',  a village  of  Hungary,  4 miles  from  Furstenfeld. 
Pop.  1470,  chiefly  Germans. 

HIDJELLEE,  hid  j^Plee,  (native  Hkljala,  hid-j3/lS,)  a mari- 
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time  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  district 
of  Hoogly,  at  the  mouth  of  Hoogly  River,  57  miles  S.S.W 
of  Calcutta. 

HIDVEG,  hid'v^g^,  a village  of  Hungary,  co  of  Zemplin, 
on  the  Hernad,  about  8 from  Mi.skolcz.  Pop.  1.322. 

IIIDVEG.  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Risen  burg, 
on  the  Raab,  11  mile.s  S.S.E.  of  Steinam.anger.  Pep.  970. 

HI  ELM,  heelm.  an  islet  of  Denmark,  off  the  E.  coast  of 
Jutland.  6 miles  S.E.  of  Ebeltoft. 

IIIELMAR.  LAKE,  of  Sweden.  See  Hjelmar. 

HIERAPtOLIS.  (Turk.  Pambook  or  Pambuk  KalrJi.  pim'’ 
bookflv^ffeh,  “cotton  castle,”)  an  ancient  ruined  city  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  near  the  Lycus,  121  miles  E.  by  S. 
of  Smyrna.  Its  interesting  ruins,  among  which  are  those 
of  3 churches,  a theatre,  gymnasium,  and  many  sepulchral 
monuments,  attest  its  former  magnificence.  Near  it  are  seve- 
ral celebrated  hot  springs  of  mineral  water,  overhung  by 
cliffs  incrusted  by  their  deposits,  presenting  a singularly 
beautiful  appearance.  The  place  takes  its  modern  name, 
Pambook-Kaleh,  fiom  the  white  appearance  of  the  cliffs 
which  support  the  terrace  on  which  its  ruins  stand. 

HIERDEN,  heeR'den,  an  agricultural  village  of  Holland, 
province  of  Gelderland,  2 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Harderwyk. 
Pop.  957. 

HlflRES  ISLANDS,  France.  See  IlYtRES. 

IIIEROSOLYMA.  See  Jeru.s.alem. 

HIERRO,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands.  See  Ferro. 

HIETZING.  heeUsing,  or  MARIA  IITETZING.  mJ-ree'a 
heeUsing,  a village  of  Lower  Austria.  3 miles  S.W.  of  Vienna. 
Pop.  2000,  (in  summer,  -1000.)  It  is  finely  situated  behind 
the  palace  gardens  of  Schbubrunn.  and  contains  many  ele- 
gant summer  villas  of  the  Viennese. 

HIG'G.\NUM,  a post-village  in  Middlesex  co.,  Connecticut, 
on  Connecticut  Itiver,  23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Hartford. 

HIG'GINS,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Illinois. 

HIGGINS,  a station  of  Ohio,  on  the  railroad  from  Dayton 
to  Indianapolis.  6 miles  from  Dayton. 

HIGGINS’  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district. 
South  Carolina. 

HIGGIN’S  POINT,  a cape  of  Russi.an  America,  forming  the 
N.W.  point  of  the  N.  entrance  into  the  channel  of  Revilla- 
Gigedo,  in  lat.  5.5°  27'  N..  Ion.  1310.34'  W. 

illG'GINSPORT,  a thriving  posUvillage  of  Lewis  town- 
ship, Brown  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River,  47  miles  abova 
Cincinnati.  It  has  a steamboat  landing,  and  contains  3 
churches.  Pop.  507. 

HIGGINSPORT,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa. 

HIG'GINSVILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Oneida  co..  New  York, 
110  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

IIIGGINSVILLE,  a post-office.  IIampshireco.,W. Virginia 

HIGGINSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois. 

HIGHAM,  hi'am,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Derby, 
parish  of  Shirland.  Pop.  5U0. 

HIGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

HIGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

IIIG  H'AM  FER/R  ERS.a  borough,  market-town,  and  parish 
of  England,  co.,  and  144  miles  E.N.E.  of  Northampton,  with 
a station  on  the  Peterborough  Branch  of  the  London  and 
North-west  Railway,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Thrapston.  Pop.  1030. 
The  town  has  a fine,  richly-ornamented  church,  with  chapel, 
&c.,  which  are  the  remains  of  a monastic  college  founded 
by  Archbishop  Chicheley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

IIIGIUAM-GO'BION.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

HIGHAM-on-the-IIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lei- 
cester. 

HIGIPBANKS,  a village  of  Pike  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
White  River,  100  miles  S.S.W.  of  Indianapolis,  is  situated 
on  a bluff  about  100  feet  high. 

HIGIUBRAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

KIGH'BRIDGE,  a locality  in  England,  co.  of  Somerset, 
with  a station  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  7 miles 
N.  of  Bridgewater. 

IIIGIUCLERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  74  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Whitchurch.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  has  a fine 

HIGH-CROSS,  in  England,  co.  of  Leicester,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  ancient  Roman  Foss-way  and  Watling  street.  54 
miles  W.N.W,  of  Lutterworth.  It  is  one  of  many  localities 
said  to  be  the  highest  in  England.  A handsome  modern 
house  stands  here. 

HIGH  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Ulster  co..  New  York,  on 
Rondout  Creek,  and  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal, 
about  70  miles  S.W.  by  W.  ol  Albany.  It  has  several  flour- 
ing and  saw  mills. 

HIGH'GATE,  a village  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Middlesex,  44  miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Paul’s,  London.  It  stands 
on  a fine  eminence,  about  450  feet  alMive  the  metropolis,  has 
a handsome  church,  spacious  cemetery,  iirammar  school, 
founded  in  1565;  Hospital  of  the  Mercer’s  Company,  and 
an  alms-house.  In  the  vicinity  aie  numerous  elegant 
villas,  including  Caen-wood,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Nlana 
field. 

HIGIPGATE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co., 
Vermont,  on  Missisque  Bay,  formed  by  I.,ake  Champlain.  50 
miles  N.W.  of  Montpelier.  A railroad  is  projected  to  con 
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n KJt  Ilighgate  with  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad 
at  Island  pond.  Pop.  2526. 

IIKIH  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Nelson  co..  Kentucky. 

HIGH  HILL,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Tennessee. 

HIGH  HILL,  a post-office  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 

HIGH  HILL,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co..  Missouri. 

HIGH  KNOB,  Pennsylvania.  See  Pokono  MooNTam. 

HIGIHLAND,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Virginia, 
contains  about  400  square  miles.  The  Iiead  streams  of  the 
Potomac  and  James  Rivers  rise  within  its  limits,  and  flow 
in  opposite  directions.  The  surface  is  diversified  with  valleys 
and  mountains,  having  the  main  Alleghany  on  the  N.VV. 
border,  and  .Jackson's  River  Mountain  in  the  middle.  The 
highlands  contain  iron  ore.  Formed  in  1848.  of  parts  of 
Bath  and  Pendleton  counties.  Capital,  Monterey.  Pop. 
4319,  of  whom  3917  were  free,  and  402  slaves. 

HIGHLAND,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an 
area  of  460  square  miles.  Paint  River  forms  part  of  its 
etistern  boundary.  Rattlesnake  Creek  flows  through  the 
county,  which  is  also  drained  by  Brush  and  White  Oak 
Creeks,  and  by  the  Rfxiky  Fork  of  Paint  River,  rising  within 
its  limits.  This  county  occupies  a table  land  between  the 
Scioto  and  Little  Miami  Rivers,  from  wliich  circumstance 
the  name  is  derived.  The  soil  is  productive,  and  well  cul- 
tivated. The  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Railroad  passes 
through  the  county.  Capital,  Hillsborough.  Population 
27,773. 

HIGHLAND,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

HIGHLAND,  a thriving  village  of  Elk  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Warren  and  Ridgway  Turnpike. 

H1GHL.\.ND,  a post-office  of  Uitchie  co.,  W.  Virginisu 

IIIGHL.VND,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Alabama. 

HIGHLAND,  a post-office  of  .Tackson  co.,  Tennessee. 

HIGHIiAND,  a post-office  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Mississippi. 

HIGHLAND,  a township  of  Defiance  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  798. 

HIGHL.AND,  a post-village  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio,  about 
50  miles  S.W.  of  Columbus. 

HIGHL.AND,  a township  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio.  P.951. 

HIGHL.AND,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Oakland 
CO..  Michigan.  Pop.  1135. 

HIGHL.AND.  a village  of  Clay  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Terre 
Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Terre 
Haute. 

HIGHLAND,  a township  in  Delaware  co.,  Indiana. 

HIGHLAND,  a township  in  Green  co..  Indiana,  Pop. 
1159. 

HIGHLAND,  a post-village  of  Vermilion  co.,  Indiana,  1 
mile  W.  of  the  Wabash,  and  70  miles  W.  of  Indianapolis. 
Pop.  of  township,  1508. 

HIGHLAND,  a post-township  in  Madison  co.,  Indiana. 

HIGHLAND,  a township  of  Grundy  co  , Illinois.  Pop.  382. 

HIGHL.AND,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Missouri,  10  miles 
S.  by  VV.  of  Independence. 

HIGHLAND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Iowa  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  55  miles  W.  of  Madison.  The  village  has 
I church,  6 stores,  2 smelting  furnaces,  and  about  400  inha- 
bitants. Pop.  of  township,  2409. 

HIGHLAND  CREEK,  in  the  W.  part  of  Kentucky,  forms, 
the  boundary  between  Union  and  Henderson  counties,  and 
enters  the  Ohio. 

HIGHL.AND  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district. 
South  Carolina. 

HIGHLAND  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa. 

HIGHL.AND  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  New 
York,  about  95  miles  S.W.  of  Albany. 

HIGHL.AND  PK.AIRIE,  a post-village  of  McHenry  co., 
Illinois.  68  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

HIG HL.ANDS,  hPlandz.  (commonly  pronounced  in  Scot- 
land. hee'landz,)  a natural  division  of  Scotland,  compre- 
hending the  country  to  the  N.  and  .N.W.,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Lowlands,  which  occupy  the  S.  and  S.E.  districts. 
The  division  is  formed  by  the  Grampians,  which  extend 
across  the  island  from  Argyleshire  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Aber- 
deenshire or  the  German  Ocean.  The  appellation  of  High- 
lands extends  also  to  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Isles. In- 

hab.  Hk!h'i„vn'I)ER.  See  Scotl.vnd. 

iITGHL.ANDS,  a mountainous  region  of  New  York,  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson,  and  included  principally 
within  the  counties  of  Orange,  Putnam,  and  Dutchess,  re- 
markable for  its  picturesque  and  romantic  scenery.  The 
highest  summit.  New  Wiacoii,  has  an  elevation  of  1685  feet 
above  the  sea. 

HIGHLANDS  or  NEVERSINK  HILLS,  in  New  .Jersey, 
extend  N.W.  anti  S.E.  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Raritan  Bay. 
ivlount  Mitchell,  the  highest  elevation,  is  282  feet  above  the 
love!  of  the  sea.  The  Highland  Lights  are  two  in  number, 
and  about  100  feet  apart.  The  southern  one  revolves,  and 
is  248  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  on  the  f'resnel 
plan,  and  without  doubt  the  best  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
Suites.  Lat.  40°  23'  7"  N.,  Ion.  73°  59'  8"  W. 

HIGHLEY,  hPlee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

HIGH  .M.ARtKET.  a post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  New  York, 
130  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

HIGH  PINK,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Alabama. 

HIGH  POINT,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Illinois. 
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HIGH  POINT,  a post-village  of  Cole  co.,  Missouri. 

HIGH  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  a post-office  of  Jack.son  co.,  Mississippi, 

HIGH  SHOAL,  a district  in  Clarke  co.,  Georgia. 

HIGH  SHOALS,  a post-village  of  Rutherford  co,,  Norti 
Carolina. 

HIGH  SHOALS,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Georgia,  or 
Appalachee  River,  60  miles  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

HIGH  SHOALS,  a village  of  Walton  co.,  Georgia. 

HIGH'SPIRE,  a village  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  6 miles  S.E.  of  Hai  risburg. 

HIGMITAE,  hPtA,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries,  2^ 
miles  S.  of  Lochmaben.  Pop.,  with  3 other  small  contigu- 
ous villages,  664.  The  whole  are  called  Four  Towns,  the 
land  of  which  has  been  held  by  the  inhabitants  by  mere 
right  of  pos.session,  since  the  days  of  Bruce,  who  is  said  to 
have  originally  granted  it  to  his  domestic  retainers. 

HIGIUTOWER,  a post-village  of  Forsyth  co.,  Georgia,  ou 
the  Etowah  River,*about  120  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

HIGH'TOIVER.  See  Etowah. 

HIGIPTOWERS,  a post-office.  Caswell  co..  North  Carolina. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  hits'town,  a post-village  of  East  Windsor 
towmship,  Mercer  co..  New  Jer.sey,  on  the  Camden  and  Am- 
boy Railroad,  14  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Trenton.  It  contains  3 
churches,  an  academy,  a bank,  2 newspaper  offices,  and 
about  100  dwellings. 

HIGIUVIEW,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co.,  Virginia. 

HIGIPVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co..  Pennsylvania. 

HIGIPIVAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

HIGIUWAY,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district,  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

HIGHWAY,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Arkansas. 

HIGIPWEEK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

HlGIUWORTH.  a borough,  market-town,  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Wilts.  3i  miles  N.W.  of  the  Shrivenhani 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  4026. 
The  town,  on  an  eminence,  near  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  is 
irregularly  built  of  stone,  and  has  an  ancient  church,  with 
2 ciu  ious  chapels  attached.  Blunsdon  Hill,  in  its  vicinity, 
is  a circular  Roman  entrenchment. 

HIGUERA-DE-ARGON A,  e-gi'rd-dAaR-goJnd,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  J.aen.  Pop.  685. 

HIGUERA-DE-BARGAS,  e-g.i'ri-dA-baR'gds,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Estremadura,  27  miles  S.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  1608. 

HIGUERA-DE-CALATRAVA,  e-g.Vri-di-ki-iatrd/va.  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia.  19  miles  W.N.W.  of  Jaen. 
Pop.  618. 

IIIGUERA-DE-LA-SERENA,  e-gd/ra-d^l-la-si-rA/na.  a town 
of  Spain,  in  Estremadura.  80  miles  from  Badajos.  Pop.  953. 

IIIGUERA,  ISLA-DE-LA,  ees'l^-dd-ld  e-gi/ii,  or  ISLA- 
CRISTINA,  eesRi-kris-teehid,  a village  of  Spain,  provino", 
and  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Huelva,  with  a natural  harbor,  b.j- 
tween  the  rivers  Guadiaua  and  Odiel,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Pop.  1819. 

IIIGUERA  JUNTA  A’ARACENA,  e-g.Vri  hoonJti  i-i-rS- 
th.Vnd,  a town  of  Spain,  49  miles  N.N.E.  of  Huelva,  in  the 
Sierra  Morena.  Pop.  1195. 

HIGUERA-LA-REAL,  e-gd/rd-ld-r.d-aP,  a town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  41  miles  S.S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  4992.  It  has 
a hospital  and  a .Tesuit.s’  college. 

HIGUERUELA,  e-gd-roo-Mi,  a village  of  Spain,  province, 
and  26  miles  E.  of  Albacete.  Pop.  2372. 

IIIGUEY,  hee'gd',  a village  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  78  miles 
E.  of  San  Domingo,  about  10  miles  inland. 

IIIGUEY,  a bay  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  protected  by  the 
island  of  Saona,  in  lat.  18°  20'  N.,  Ion.  68°  40'  W. 

HT-IIO,  a river  of  Corea.  See  Hee-Ho. 

HIJAR  or  HIXAR.  e-nai?/,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
62  miles  N.N.E.  of  Teruel,  on  the  Martin.  Pop.  3060. 

HIKL.AR,  hee'klar,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of 
Karamauia,  district,  and  6 miles  N.  of  Kaisareeyeh. 

HI  LA,  heeJli,  a village  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Lsland 
of  Amboyna.  peninsula  of  Hitoe,  with  a governor's  house,  a 
Christian  church,  and  a Mohammedan  temple.  Here  the 
Dutch  first  landed  on  the  island. 

HI L'.ABEE^  or  HIL'LABEE^,  a post-village,  Talladega  co, 
Alabama. 

HILABEE  CREEK,  of 'fallapoosa  co.,  Alabama,  flows  S, 
into  the  Tallapoosa  River. 

HII/BOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HILCIIENBACII,  hilK'en-bdK',  a town  of  Prussia,  West- 
phalia. 9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Siesen.  Pop.  1279. 

HILDBURGIIAUSEN,  hiit/bOORO-hfiw'zen,  a town  of  Gei^ 
many,  in  Saxe  Meiningen,  on  the  W'erra.  17  miles  S.E.  of 
Meiningen.  Pop.  4181.  It  has  a gymnasium,  a burgher 
and  a Jews’  school,  orphan  and  lunatic  asylums,  manu- 
factures of  cloth  and  papier  mache.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Ilildburghausen,  now  united 
to  Saxe  Meiningen,  In  the  neighboring  village  of  Veilsdorf 
is  a porcelain  factory. 

HILDER.  hiPder.  a village  of  Rhenish  Pru.«sia,  govern- 
ment, and  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  920. 

HILDERS,  hiPders,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Ulster,  57  miles  N.N.E.  of  Wiifzburg.  Pop.  1066. 
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B fJ/Dl  R?HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

UliyDEKSTON,  or  IIINVDOLVESTON,  a parish  of  Eng- 
UJnd.  CO  cf  Norfolk. 

IIII/DEKSTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

IIILDESIIEIM,  hil'des-hime'.  a town  of  Hanover,  cap. 
of  a principali  y of  its  own  name,  on  the  railway  from 
Hanover  to  Ilarburg,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Hanover.  Pop.  17,134. 
of  whom  one-third  are  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  a large,  old- 
fashioned  town,  enclosed  by  ramparts,  now  nsed  as  public 
walks;  and  has  a cathedral  of  the  ninth  century,  3 churches, 
a consistory,  and  a college,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
ics ; a Lutheran  college,  deaf,  mute,  and  lunatic  asylums, 
numerous  public  schools,  a council-hall,  treasury,  consi- 
derable trade  in  coarse  linen  cloths  and  yarn,  and  the  largest 
cattle  fairs  in  the  kingdom. 

HIL'DESLEY,  a tythiivg  of  England,  co.  of  Glouce.ster. 

HILFRATII.  hil'Mt.  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  20 
miles  N'.N.E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Pop.  900. 

HILG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

HliyGAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HTLGERSDORF,  hiPghers-doKf'.  a village  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Ho'diwald,  near  the  frontiers  of  Saxony.  Pop.  1935. 

HIL'HAM,  a post-village  of  Overton  co.,  Tennessee,  90 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Na.shville. 

HILL,  a new  county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Texas,  con- 
tains about  900  scjuare  miles.  It  is  bouinled  on  the  S.W. 
by  the  Brazos  River,  and  drained  by  Aguila  and  Richland 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating.  It  is  not  included  in 
the  census  of  1850.  Pop.  in  1860,  .3653. 

HILL,  a post-township  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hampshire, 
25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  918. 

HI  LLABEE,  a village  of  Alabama.  See  Hilabee. 

HILLAH  or  HILLA,  hil'lah,  written  also  HELJ.AII.  heP- 
lah.  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic,  and  60  miles  S.  of 
Bagdad,  the  modern  representative  of  Babylon,  and  near  the 
centre  of  its  ruins,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  here  450 
feet  in  width,  and  crossed  by  a boating  bridge.  Lat.  32°  28' 
30"  N.,  Ion.  44°  28'  E.  Pop.  about  10.000.  It  is  enclosed  by 
earth  ramparts,  and  a ditch,  entered  by  4 gates,  and  has  a 
citadel,  a mosque,  several  convents,  some  pretty  well-sup- 
plied bazaars,  and  manufactures  of  silks:  it  has  dye-houses, 
and  tanneries,  but  its  population  is  chiefly  agricultural. 

HILLAYA,  hil-lPd.  or  HILLIYA.  hil  lee/5,  a small  town 
of  Sinde,  39  miles  S.  of  Hyderabad,  on  the  route  from  Tat- 
tah.  Supplies  of  forage  and  water  are  here  plentiful. 

HILL-DEV/ERILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

HILLE,  hiPleh.  a village  of  Prussia,  We.stphalia,  8 miles 
N.W.  of  Minden.  Pop.  2486. 

HILLE,  hiPlA  a village  of  Sweden,  Isen,  and  4 mMes  N.E. 
of  Getle. 

H IL'LEG  ASS/,  a post-office,  Montgomery  co^  Pennsylvani.a. 

HILLEGO.M,  hiPleh-Hom',  and  HILLEGERSBERG,  hiP- 
leh-Gher.s-b^KG'.  two  villages  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
South  Holland,  on  the  Haarlem  Lake,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Haar- 
lem. Pop.  1538. 

HILLEGOM,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the 
district.  2^  miles  N.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  1991. 

HIL'LERMAN,  a small  village  of  Mass&\c  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Ohio  River. 

IIILLEROD,  hilHeh-rod',  a town  of  Denmark,  island  of 
Seeland.  20  miles  N.N  W.  of  Copenhagen.  Pop.  1800.  It 
has  a Latin  school.  Near  it  is  a royal  stud,  with  700  horses, 
and  the  royal  castle  of  Fredericksborg. 

HIIPLERSDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Buckingham. 

IIILLERSDORF,  hiPlers-doRf',  (Nieder,  nee'der,  and 
Ober,  o^er,)  a village  of  Austrian  Silesia,  circle  of  Troppau, 
on  the  Oppa.  Pop.  1560. 

H I LLESHEI M,  hiPles-hime'.  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
36  miles  N.  of  Treves.  Pop.  750. 

HILLESTED,  hil'le.s-t&d',  a parish  of  Denmark,  island  of 
Laaland,  2 miles  S.W.  of  Marieboe.  Pop.  500. 

HlLLrFAR/RANCE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

HILL  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Virginia. 

HILL  GROVE,  a po.st-village  of  Darke  co..  Ohio,  on  the 
Greenville  and  Miami  Railroad,  near  the  former. 

HI  LL/IIOL’SE,  a post-office  of  Lake  co..  Ohio,  11  miles  S.E. 
of  Painesville. 

HILLIA'RA,  Ohio,  a station  on  the  Columbus  and  Piqua 
Railroad.  10  miles  from  Columbus. 

HTLLIARDS.  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Texas. 

HIL'LIARDSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Nash  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina, 50  miles  fron»  Raleigh. 

Hll/LIAHDSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Alabama. 

HILLI  All’S  (hiPyarzj  STORE,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co., 
Alabama. 

HIL'LIER,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1086. 

HllVLINGDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  .Middlesex, 
■somprising  the  town  of  Uxbridge. 

Hll/LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  oo.  of  Norfolk. 

HI  ISLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  oo.  of  Norfolk,  5J 
miles  S.E.  of  Norwich. 

HILLION,  heel'y^No/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
C6tes-du-Nord.  4 miles  E.  of  St.  Etienne.  Pop.  2518. 

HILL-.MAR/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

HILL-MOR/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 
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HILL  RIVER,  of  British  America.  See  Hates  River. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  hilznour-hh,  a market-town  and  pa 
rish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down.  3 miles,  S.S.W.  ol 
Li-sburn.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1851, 3551.  It  has  a remark- 
ably fine  church,  with  3 towers,  erected  by  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough,  in  1774,  ruins  of  a castle,  the  seat  of  the  Mar- 
qviis  of  Downshire.  and  a hospital. 

HILLS'BOROUGH.  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, has  an  area  of  about  960  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Merrimack,  and  drained  by  the  Contoocook, 
Souhegan,  and  other  .smaller  rivers,  which  afford  valuable 
water-power.  The  surface  is  uneven,  with  a few  mountain 
ridges.  Soil  generally  fertile.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  Railroad,  and  by  the  Mer- 
rimack and  Connecticut  Rivers  Railro.ad.  By  means  of  ca- 
nals around  the  falls,  boats  are  enabled  to  navigate  the  Mer- 
rimack through  the  county.  Organized  in  1771.  Capital, 
Amherst.  Pop.  62,140. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a county  of  Florida,  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  peninsula,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  an  area 
estimated  at  1000  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  rivei 
of  its  own  name,  and  penetrated  by  Tampa  Bay,  which  is 
near  40  miles  long.  The  surface  is  low,  and  in  some  parts 
marshy.  Capital,  Tampa.  Pop.  2981,  of  whom  2417  were 
free,  and  564  si  tves. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a post-township  of  HilLsborough  co., 
New  Hampshire,  20  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Concord,  intersected  by 
the  Contoocook  River,  which  affords  excellent  water-privi- 
leges. It  has  an  insurance  office,  and  manufactures  of  bob- 
bins. furniture.  &c.  Pop.  1623. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co..  New  York. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a township  of  Somerset  co.,  New  Jer- 
sey. Pop.  3488. 

IIILLSBOROUGH,  a post-borough  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  National  Road,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Wash- 
ington. the  county  town. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Caroline  co.,  Maryland, 
59  miles  E.  of  Annapolis. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  London  co..  Virginia. 
165  miles  N.  of  Richmond.  It  contains  1 or  2 churches,  1 
academy,  and  2 floui-mills.  Pop.  about  300. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a village  of  Tyler  co.,  W.  Virginia,  on 
Middle  Island  Creek,  6 miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  has  about 
100  inhabitants. 

IIILLSBOROUGH.  a post-village,  capital  of  Orange  co., 
North  Carolina,  on  the  Eno  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Neuse, 
44  miles  N.W.  of  Raleigh.  It  contains  a new  court-house, 
and  2 or  3 newspaper  offices.  The  Central  Railroad  passes 
through  the  village. 

IIILLSBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Ja.sper  co.,  Georgia, 
26  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Milledgeville.  It  has  1 church  and  2 
academies. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ala- 
bama. about  120  miles  N.  of  Tu.scaloosa. 

IIILLSBOROUGH.  a post-village,  capital  of  Scott  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi, 50  miles  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

IIILLSBOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

IIILLSBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Coffee  co.,  Tennessee, 
75  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

IIILLSBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Fleming  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, 85  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Frankfort,  has  3 stores. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Liberty 
towiBship,  capital  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio,  60  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Cincinnati,  and  60  miles  S.S.W.  of  Columbus.  It  is  the 
east  terminus  of  a branch  railroad  21  miles  long,  which  con- 
nects with  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Railroad.  Hills- 
borough is  surrounded  by  a beautiful  and  fertile  country, 
and  is  a placeof  active  and  increasing  business.  It  contains 
a union  school,  a female  seminary,  2 newspaper  offices,  1 
national  bank,  and  7 churches  of  various  denominations. 
It  was  first  settled  about  1802,  Population  in  1850, 1392;  in 
1860,  2171. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Fountain  co.,  Indi.ana, 
on  Coal  Creek,  14  miles  E.  of  Covington. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a thriving  po.st-village,  capital  of  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  Illinois  on  a fork  of  Shoal  Creek,  and  on  the 
route  of  the  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  64  miles  S.  of 
Springfield.  Pop.  853. 

IIILLSBOROUGH,  a post-village,  capital  of  .Tefferson  co., 
IMissouri,  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Louis,  was  commenced  in 
1840. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa. 

IIILLSBOROUGH.  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Oregon. 

IIILLS'BOROUGH,  a township  in  the  S.E,  part  of  New 
Brunswick,  Albert  co.,  bordering  on  the  I’eticodiac  River. 
It  contains  the  Albert  Cnal-mine.«.  The  beu  is  included  in 
shales,  with  an  underlying  mass  of  soft  slate,  and  the  coal 
is  directly  overlaid  by  a str.atum  of  highly  bitumin  lus  shale.s, 
filled  Avith  the  embalmed  remains  of  beauti-ul  species  of  the 
genus  Fiilfponiscus  I'.shes  of  the  ganoid  order. 

HILLS/BOROUGH,  the  principal  town  of  the  islanl  of 
Carriacou.  one  of  the  Gi-enadlnes.  in  the  AVe.st  Indkv*. 

HILLSBOROUGH  BRIDGE,  a po.st.village  of  HiRsbor  -ugb 
CO..  New  Hampshire,  at  the  terminus  of  theConto(  cook  Val- 
ley Raih-oad,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Concord, 
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IITLT-SBOROUail  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Hillsbo- 
rouiih  CO..  Now  Hauipshire,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Concord. 

HILL'S  CiJRN  ERS,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

IIIi>LS'DALE.  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Michigan,  bor- 
dering 0)1  Indiana,  contains  570  .square  miles.  The  hills 
and  valle/s  of  this  county  give  ri.se  to  the  principal  rivers 
of  the  state,  viz.  the  Grand,  St.  Joseph’s  of  Lake  Michigan, 
the  St.  Joseph’s  of  the  Maumee,  and  the  Kalamazoo.  The 
southern  half  of  the  county  is  heavily  timbered.  The  soil 
is  a rich,  black,  sandy  loom.  Quan  ies  of  fine  sandstone 
have  been  opened  in  the  county.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Southern  Railroad,  and  by  a plank-road  leading  to  Toledo. 
Capital,  Hillsdale.  Pop.  25,676. 

IIlLLSDAliE,  a post-village  and  township  on  the  E.  bor- 
ler  of  Columbia  co..  New  York,  and  on  the  Harlem  Rail- 
road, 112  miles  N.  by  E.  of  the  City  Hall,  and  about  45  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2552. 

HILLSDALE,  a post-village  of  Guilford  co,.  North  Caro- 
lina. 95  miles  from  Raleigh. 

HILLSDALE,  a thriving  post-village  and  township,  capi- 
tal of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  St.  .Joseph’s  River,  a 
few  miles  from  its  source,  and  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  71 
miles  S.  of  Lansing,  and  69  miles  VV.  of  Monroe.  The  vil- 
lage contains  a stone  court-house,  several  churches,  2 news- 
paper offices,  1 furnace,  and  3 steam  mills.  Laid  out  in 
1F39.  Pop.  in  1865,  about  1500;  of  the  township  in  1860, 
2177. 

IIILLSGROVE,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  Loyalsock  Creek,  23  miles  W.  of  Laporte,  the 
county  seat. 

IIILLSGROVE,  a post-village  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois, 
12  miles  S.W.  of  Macomb. 

HILLSIDE,  of  Pennsylvania,  a station  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad,  49  miles  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

IIIL1>SIDE,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co..  New  York. 

HILL’S  LANDING,  a village  of  Carroll  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  92  miles  in  a straight  line  N.W.  by  W. 
of  Jefferson  City. 

HILL’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

HILL’S  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Williamson  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

IIILLSWIEW,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
ey Ivan  i. a. 

HILLSWILLE.  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

IIILLSVILLE,  a village  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania,  245 
miles  W.\.>/.  of  Harrisburg. 

HILLSVII  LE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Vir- 
g’uia.  260  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond.  It  contains  a court- 
|i  >u.«e,  a church,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  about  200. 

HILLfTOP,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

HIL17TOWN.  a post-township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
0 miles  IV.  by  S.  of  Doylestown.  Pop.  2726. 

HliyOCHEE'.  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Arkansas. 

HILONGOS,  he-loiPgoce,  a town  of  the  Philippines,  on  the 
NV.  side  of  the  island  of  Levte,  with  Point  Hilongos  N.W..  in 
lat.  10°  24'  N.,  Ion.  124°  35'  E. 

HII7PERT0N  or  HIL'PRINGTON,  a parish  of  England, 
CO,  of  Wilts. 

HILPOLTSTEIN,  hiPpolt-stIne',  a town  of  Bavaria,  19 
miles  S.S.E.  of  iVuremberg.  Pop.  1495. 

HILSBACH,  hils'bdK.'a  town  of  Baden,  17  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Heidelberg.  Pop.  1366. 

HILSENIIEIM,  hiPsen-hime'.  (Fr.  pron.  heel's^n'&m',)  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  5 miles  N.E.  of 
Schelestadt.  Pop.  1841. 

HIIJSTON.  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  York,  East  Riding. 

HILTENFINGEN,  hiPten-ting'en.  a village  of  Bavaria,  17 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  689. 

IIIIJTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby.  Pop.  723. 

HI  LTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

HILTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hants, 

HILTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

HILTON,  a township  of  England,  co,  of  Durham. 

HIUTON,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Kentucky, 

HILTON,  MIDDLE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
jaster.  Pop.  902. 

HILTON,  OVER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 

2 miles  W.N.W.  of  Peel-IIilton.  Pop.  445.  The  park  has 
been  the  seat  of  the  Hilton  family  since  the  Conquest. 

HILTON,  PEEL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 

3 miles  N.E.  of  Leigh.  Pop.  3052.  Here  is  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Peel  fiiraily. 

HILTON’S,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tennessee. 

HILVARENBEEK,  hiPva-ren-bdk',  a village  of  Holland, 
province  of  North  Brabant.  17  miles  E.S.E. of  Breda.  P.2494. 

HILVERSUM,  hlFv^r-siim',  a market-town  of  North  Hol- 
land, 15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Amsterdam.  Pop.  5160. 

HILZINGEN,  hilPsing-en,  a village  of  Baden,  in  Lake 
circle.  8 miles  N.E.  of  Schaffhausen.  Pop.  1009. 

HIMALAYA,  (bim-^la'ya  or  hini-d'la-ya)  IITMMALEII 
fhim-mdna)  MOUNTAINS. 'nr  THE  HIMALAYAS,  (“the 
aoutle  of  snow.”  the  Imaus  m the  ancients.)  a chain  of 
snowy  mountains,  the  most  elevated  on  the  globe,  ex- 


tending along  the  N.  boundary  of  Hindostau,  (s<rparatinn 
it  from  I’hibet,)  between  lat.  27°  and  25°  N.,  and  Ion. 
73°  and  98°  E.  The  Hindoo  Koosh  range  Is  continuous 
with  the  Himalayas  on  the  W.,  and  on  the  E they  extend 
into  Assam.  The  length  of  the  range  Is  estimated  at  200'i 
miles  ; the  breadth,  as  far  as  ascertf.ined,  va;  ies  from  100  to 
350  miles,  averaging  about  180  miles.  Its  direction,  begin- 
ning at  the  Indus,  is  from  N.IV.  vo  S.E.  for  about  one-third 
of  its  whole  length;  it  then  curves  gradually  to  the  E.,  which 
direction  it  retains  throughout  the  last  third  of  its  extent. 
The  range  lies  between  two  plain.s — a low  alluvial  plain  on 
the  S.  drained  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra,  and 
the  elevated  table-land  of  'I'hibet  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  'Iho 
mountains  terminate  on  tne  S.,  towards  the  plain  of  the 
Ganges,  in  a wall-like  range,  from  4U00  to  50U0  feet  high, 
broken  up,  at  intervals,  by  deep,  precipitous  chasms,  through 
which  the  springs  and  rivers,  formed  from  the  melted  snows 
in  the  interior,  flow  doM  n with  great  impetuosity.  Between 
these  and  the  higher  ranges  lie  the  fertile  and  well-culti- 
vated valleys  of  Nepiul,  Bootan,  and  Assam.  To  the  N,, 
the  enormous  mas.set  i re  separated  from  one  another  by  the 
valleys  of  Cashmere,  the  Indus,  and  the  Sutlej.  The  mean 
elevation  of  the  range  is  about  double  that  of  the  Alps,  and 
has  been  estimated  at  from  16,000  to  20,000  feet.  Foi  ty  of 
the  peaks  have  ai.  elevation  exceeding  20.000  feet.  Several 
reach  a height  of  25,000  feet,  and  Kunchainjunga  has  an 
elevation  of  28,778  feet,  Dhawalaghiri  about  28.000  feet.  Ju- 
wahir  25.670  fi  et,  .lumnootri  25.500  feet,  and  Shunialari 
23,929  feet.  The  high  table-land  of  Thibet,  formitig  the  N, 
poi'tion  of  the  range,  has  a more  gradual  and  extensive  slope 
than  the  steep  and  abrupt  mountain  declivities  of  the  S. 
The  Himalayas  maintain  a considerable  height  and  breadth 
along  the  M.  of  Assam,  but  beyond  this  point  nothing  certain 
is  known  of  the  range.  The  jiasses  across  the  Himalayas  are 
at  great  elevations,  many  of  them  exceeding  20,000  feet.  The 
altitude  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  point  in  Europe  is  15,732 
feet:  Karakorum  Pa.ss is  18.6^0 feet  high;  Parangla.  18,500 feet; 
Kronbrv.ng,  18,313  feet;  Doora Ghaut.  17,750  feet;  Khoonawiir 
20,000  feet.  The  difficulty  of  these  ascents  is  extreme,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Niti  Pass,  which  leads  to  Mansa,  the  sacred 
lake  of  Thibet.  The  base  and  summits,  and  probably  the 
great  nia.ss  of  this  range,  consists  ol  granite  and  crystalline- 
stratified  rocks.  A zone  of  Silurian  strata  prevails  at  eleva- 
tions of  from  15,000  to  18.000  feet,  and  tertiary  sti'ata,  some 
of  very  modern  date,  with  many  organic  remains,  occur  at 
various  elevations  along  the  ridge.  Recent  investigations 
show  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  middle  division  of 
the  Himalayas  (Ion.  78°  E.)  to  be  at  the  height  of  about 
15,500  feet  on  the  S.  side,  and  18,500  feet  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  ridge;  but  towards  the  E.,  in  Sikkim,  the  snow-line  de- 
scends on  the  S.  face  of  the  S.  ranges  to  14.500  feet,  while 
farther  N.,  in  the  interior,  it  rises  to  a level  of  19,600  feet. 
Yegetation  also  extends  much  higher  on  the  N.  than  on  the 
S.  side.  This  arises  from  the  serenity  and  dryness  of  the  air 
and  the  radiated  heat  from  the  extensive  sloping  table-land 
towards  the  N..  while  on  its  S.  there  are  more  frequent  gales 
and  moisture,  and  an  abrupt,  precipitous  termination  of  the 
mountains.  Some  of  the  peaks  in  the  interior  are  free  of 
snow,  and  the  contrast  of  this,  with  the  other  snow-covered 
summits,  and  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky.  renders  the  scenery 
most  roagtiificent.  It  is  now  fully  established  that  glaciers 
of  smooth  ice,  the  existence  of  which,  in  the  Himalayas, 
was  long  doubted,  ai’e  numerous,  and  descend  fi-om  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow  to  a height,  in  some  places,  of 
about  11.500  feet.  In  Ion.  78°  E..  at  an  elevation  of  2000 
feet,  the  thermometer  varies  throughout  the  year  from  100° 
to  37°;  at  the  height  of  7000  feet  its  range  is  from  80°  to  26°, 
and  at  12.000  feet  the  nocturnal  temperature  begins,  in  Sep- 
tember, to  fall  below  zero.  The  base  of  the  mountains  to  the 
S.  is  covered  with  a dense,  impenetrable  jungle,  sepiirating 
them  from  the  plains  of  India.  This  belt  diminishes  to  the 
W.  and  N.  of  the  Jumna.  Cultivation  is  carried  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  At  the  level  of  the  base  the  vegetation 
is  of  a tropical  character ; at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet  Euro- 
pean plants  succeed.  Here  rice,  and  othei-  grains,  are  culti- 
vated ; as  also  a species  of  arum,  the  roots  of  which  form 
the  food  of  the  Hill-people,  and  wheat  grows  at  an  elevation 
of  13,000  feet.  The  cultivation  of  the  tea-plant  has  been  in- 
troduced successfully  in  the  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal  dis- 
tricts. Mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  exist,  but  have  been 
little  wrought  or  explored. 

HIMBERG,  himfb^RG,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  8 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1319. 

HIM/BLETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of ’Worcester. 

HIMERA.  SeeSALSO. 

HIM^LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford, 

HIMMELKRON,  hjnPmel-ki'on',  a market-town  of  Bava- 
ria, circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  with  a royal  castle,  and  the 
tombs  of  several  princes  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  682. 

HIMMELPFORTEN,  him'mel-pfoR'ten,  a village  of  North- 
west Germany,  in  Hanover,  8 miles  W.  of  Stade.  Pop.  610. 

HIMRODS,  New  York,  a station  on  the  Elmira  and  Can- 
andaigua Railroad,  8 miles  S-E-  of  Penn  Yau. 

HINCHE,  h3,Nsh,  a town  of  Ilayti,  46  miles  S.E.  of  Cape 
' Haytian,  on  the  Uinohe,  an  affluent  of  the  Artibonite. 
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£llNCIT/rNJ?ROOKE,  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Beau- 
harnois,  f>il  miles  S.  of  Montreal. 

HINCK'LEY,  a borough,  market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.,  and  13  miles  S.W.  of  Liecester.  Pop.  of  the 
town,  in  1851,  6111.  The  town,  situated  on  elevated  table- 
land. is  well  built,  though  old.  with  remains  of  ancient 
walls,  castle,  and  a Roman  temple  and  baths,  a fine  Gothic 
church,  an  ancient  town-hall,  endowed  free  school,  2 branch 
banks,  and  the  largest  manufacture  of  coarse  hosiery  in 
the  kingdom, 

HINCKtLEY,  a po.st-township  forming  the  S,W,  extre- 
mity of  Medina  co.,  Ohio,  Pop.  1239. 

HIXDELANG,  hitPdeh-ldng',  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
ch-cle  of  Swabia,  15  miles  S.  of  Kempten.  Pop.  1288. 

IIINDELOOPEN,  hin/deh-lo'pen,  a seaport  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  24  miles  S.W.  of  Leeu war- 
den. Pop.  1207,  employed  in  ship-building  and  navigation. 

IITN/DERCLAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

IIINtDERWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

IIINDIA,  hintde-d,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  on  the  Ner- 
budda.  94  miles  S.E.  of  Oojein. 

IIINDIAN,  hinMe-dn,  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Khoo- 
Lhtau,  75  miles  N.N.VV'.  of  Bushire.  Pop.  3500.  mostly  Arabs. 

IIIND'LEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

BlNDtLlP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worce.ster. 

IllND^MARSH,  a county  of  South  Australia,  comprising 
the  peninsula  of  which  Cape  Jervis  forms  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity. 

IIINDMARSII,  an  i.sland  of  South  Australia,  in  the 
entrance  to  Lake  Alexandrina. 

IIINDMARSII,  a village  of  South  Australia,  2 miles  from 
Adelaide. 

IlINDMARSH.  a lake  of  Yictoria.  Australia,  30  miles  in 
circumference.  Lat.  36°  S..  Ion.  141°  30'  E. 

IlINDOEN.  (Ilindden,)  hiu'dd'en,  the  largest  of  the  Loffo- 
den  Islands,  Norway,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  divided  between 
the  provinces  of  Nordlaudaud  Fiuinark.  Length,  45  miles; 
breadth,  40  miles. 

IIINDOLVESTON,  a parish  of  England.  See  Hilderstox. 

IlINtDON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts,  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Warminster.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  modern  ruins  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  some  vestiges  of  a 
Briti.sh  town. 

IIIN/DOO-KOOSII,  (-COOSH,  or-KOO.)  or  GHOOR  MOUN- 
TAINS, (written  also  IIINDOO-KUSCII,  (or-KUSH,)  or  IN- 
DIAN CAUCASUS,  in'de-an  kawtka-shs,  (anc.  Paropamisus 
jl/ons,)  a great  mountain  chain  of  Central  Asia,  between  lat. 
34°  and  36°  N.,  and  Ion.  68°  and  75°  E..  extending  from  the 
Upper  Indus  westward  to  the  Bamian  Pass,  separating  Af- 
ghanistan from  Toorkistan,  and  connected  E.  with  the  Hima- 
layas. W.  with  the  Iluzareh  ^Mountains,  and  N.  with  the 
table  land  of  Pameer.  It  rises  in  many  parts  to  upwards  of 
20,000  feet  in  elevation,  but  has.  especially,  one  vast  summit, 
the  Hindoo  Koh,  in. lat.  35°  40'  N.,  Ion.  68°  50'  E.,  80  miles 
N.  of  Cabool.  more  lofty  than  the  rest,  though  no  actual 
measurement  of  it  has  been  made.  This  chain  is  generally 
barren,  and  remarkably  destitute  of  timber;  in  most  other 
respects  it  resembles  the  Himalayas,  'The  principal  passes 
over  the  Hindoo  Koosh  are  the  Khawak  Pass,  13,200  feet 
high;  the  Akrobat  Pass,  10.200  feet;  the  Kara  Kotul,  10,500 
feet ; and  the  Dundun  Skikun.  9000  feet.  Various  large 
streams  have  their  sources  in  these  mountains;  the  princi- 
pal are  the  Oxusor  Jihoon,  and  the  Helmund. 

HIN'DOONt  or  HIN'DONE^  a town  of  Uindostan.  domi- 
nion, and  74  miles  E.S.E.  of  Jeypoor.  It  is  well  built,  and 
has  some  Hindoo  temples,  constructed  in  a Mohammedan 
style. 

HINDORTAN,  hin'do-stin'  or  IN'DOSTAN/,  written  al.so 
HINDUSTAN,  HINDOOSTAN,  and  INDUSTHAN,  HIN- 
DUSTHAN,  (i.  c.in  Persian,  “ the  country  of  the  Hindoos,”  or 
‘•Negro-land,”)  an  extensive  region,  comprising  the  great 
central  peninsula  of  Southern  Asia,  between  lat.  8°  5' and 
35°  N..  .and  Ion.  (Cape  Moi.ze)  66° .37'  and  94°  30'  E. ; bounded 
N.  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  W.  by  the  river  Indus  and 
Lukkee  .Mountains  which  separate  it  from  Beloochistan  and 
Cabool.  and  W.S.W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean, 
E.  and  S.E.  by  the  Brahmapootra,  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Indian 
Ocean,  and  1‘alk’s  Strait,  which,  w ith  the  Gulf  of  IManaar, 
6eF>a rates  its  S.  part  from  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Its  extreme 
length,  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  about  1870 
miles;  greatest  breadth,  from  W.  to  E.,  1575  miles.  Its  area 
has  been  estimated  at  1,280,000  square  miles,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  extent  of  liurope;  and  its  population 
h.is  been  supposed  to  amount  to  upwards  of  150,000.000,  or 
con.siderably  more  than  half  of  the  number  occupying  the 
European  continent  and  islands. 

Phi/sical  Geography. — The  great  mountain  systems  of  Hin- 
dostan  are  the  Ilim.alayas.  the  East  and  West  Ghauts,  and 
the  Vindhya  range.  'The  Himalayas,  forming  the  N.  l)ound- 
ary.  are  the  loftiest  and  most  stupendous  chain  of  mountains 
in  the  world.  Their  average  height  is  about  15.700  feet;  but 
their  loftiest  summits,  Dhawalaghiri  and  Kunchainjunga, 
attain  to  an  elevation  of  about  28.000  feet.  (See  Hima- 
laya.) The  East  Ghauts  commence  in  the  south,  about  lat. 
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11°  20'  N.,  and,  pursuing  a N.E.  direction  across  the  country 
e.xtend  to  the  banks  of  the  Kistnah,  in  lat.  16°  N..  separating 
the  Carnatic  from  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan.  'The  utmost 
height  of  this  range  does  not  exceed  3000  feet.  The  AVest 
Ghauts  reach  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  river  'Taptee,  about 
lat.  21°  N.,  extending  through  about  13  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  running  parallel  to  the  A\'.  coast,  from  which  they  are 
seldom  more  than  70  miles,  and  generally  only  about  40 
miles,  distant.  Their  highest  elevations  vary  from  500o  to 
6000  feet  above  sea-level ; l)Ut  an  offset  of  this  range,  stretch- 
ing N.E.,  was  found  by  Colonel  Lambton  to  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  7364  feet.  'The  A'indhya  Alountains  run  E.  and  AT. 
across  the  central  part  of  India,  constituting  a base  to  the 
triangle  of  which  the  East  and  AA'est  Ghauts  form  the  other 
two  sides,  and  complete  the  boundary  of  what  is  called  the 
table-land  of  the  peninsula.  'Their  greatest  height  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  3000  feet.  'The  surface  of  the  Deccan  is 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  a collection 
of  plains,  intersper.sed  with  ridges  of  rock  .and  insulated 
flab-topped  hills.  These  last  are  solitary  and  almost  inac- 
cessible heights,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plains,  with  all 
but  perpendicular  sides,  which  can  only  be  scaled  by  steps 
cut  in  the  rock,  or  b}’  dangerous  and  winding  paths.  Alany 
are  fortified,  and  have  been  strongholds  from  remote  anti- 
(juity.  S.  of  the  Deccan  is  the  table-land  of  Alysore.  7000 
feet  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  the  Neilgherry  or  Blue 
-Alountaius,  and  their  branches,  which  rise  to  about  10.000 
feet.  The  base  of  this  plateau,  as  of  all  the  Deccan,  is  granite; 
there  are  also  many  sienitic  and  trap  rocks,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  primary  and  secondary  fossiliferous  strata.  'The 
sea-coasts  on  the  two  .sides  of  this  part  of  the  peninsula  are 
essentially  different.  'That  of  Malabar,  on  the  AV.  side,  is 
rocky,  but  in  many  parts  well  cultivated ; and  its  mountains, 
covered  with  forests,  form  a continuous  wall  of  very  simple 
structure,  510  miles  long,  and  rather  more  than  5000  feet 
high.  On  the  coast  of  Coromandel  the  mountains  are  bare, 
less  elevated,  and  frequently  interrupted,  and  the  wide 
maritime  plains  are.  for  the  most  part,  parched.  'The  Gan- 
getic  plain  comprehends  the  vast  tract  of  level  country 
drained  by  the  Ganges  and  its  affluents.  The  lower  por- 
tion (Bengal.  &c.)  is  annually  submerged  for  .several  months 
by  the  inundation  of  the  Ganges.  'This  plain  is  the  most 
fertile,  best  cultivated,  and  most  thickly  inhabited  portion 
of  Hindostan,  containing  more  than  one-half  of  its  entire 
population.  'The  desert  of  the  Indus,  or  Great  Sandy  Desert, 
extends  from  the  S.E.  confines  of  the  Punjab  to  the  Runn — 
a distance  of  about  500  miles,  and  is  connected  on  the  N.E. 
with  the  high  country  which  separates  the  jilain  of  the 
Ganges  from  that  of  the  Indus.  It  contains  several  large 
oases,  of  which  con.siderable  portions  are  under  cultivation. 
The  S.  part  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the  delta  of  the 
Indus.  Acro.ss  this  river  it  is  continuous  with  the  desert  of 
Beloochistan,  and  with  that  wide  band  of  sandy  and  sterile 
region  stretching  from  Central  Africa  N.E.  over  the  whole 
centre  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

Minerals. — 'The  Himalayan  Mountains  abound  in  iron, 
copper,  and  lead.  Graphite  has  been  found  in  the  province 
of  Kumaon,  and  traces  of  lignite  in  the  tertiary  formation, 
where  immense  deposits  of  fossil  bones  have  also  been  di.s- 
covered.  Coal  formations  stretch  across  India  from  E.  to 
AV.;  in  the  N.E.  deposits  extend  from  Assam  and  Sylhet 
into  Burdwan.  where  coal-mines  are  wrought  for  the  supply 
of  Calcutta;  deposits  of  coal  exist  along  the  course  of  the 
Nerbudda.  as  well  as  in  the  AV,  district  of  Cutch.  Agates 
and  carnelians  abound  throughout  Central  India,  and  at 
Surat  and  other  places  on  the  AA'.  side  of  the  peninsula. 
Nitre  and  nitrate  of  soda  effloresce  in  great  quantities  on 
the  soil  in  different  parts  of  Hindostan.  Gold  is  procured 
by  washing  the  sand  of  some  rivers,  and  iron  is  in  many 
parts  abundant.  Diamonds  are  found  in  Bundelcund  and 
in  the  Deccan.  A species  of  carbonate  of  lime,  termed 
hanhur,  and  porcelain-clays,  are  plentiful,  as  are  marbles  of 
various  colors. 

Pivei's. — 'The  rivers  of  Hindostan,  like  its  mountains,  are  on 
the  mo.st  magnificent  scale.  'The  principal  are  the  I ndus.  Gan- 
ges. and  Brahmapootra.  The  Indus,  havingpassed  tbellima- 
layas,  flows  in  a S.AA'.  direction,  traverses  the  Punjab  and 
Rinde.  and.  after  a course  of  about  1650  miles,  falls,  by  several 
mouths,  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  about  lat.  ‘24°  N..  Ion.  68° 
E.  Its  stream  is  foul  and  muddy,  and  so  full  of  shoals  and 
shifting  sands  th.it  it  can  only  be  navigated  with  safety  by 
flat-bottomeJ  boats;  with  these  it  is  navigable  for  about 
1200  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  estimated  to  di.scharge  80.000 
cubic  feet  per  second — not  quite  half  so  much  as  the  Ganges, 
which  averages  for  the  year  about  200,000  cubic  feet  | er 
second.  (SeeGANOES.)  This  last  is  the  mostimportantof  the 
Indian  rivers,  both  from  the  fertility  it  diffuses  aroui.d  iC  and 
the  facilities  it  affords  for  internal  communication.  It  enters 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  numerous  mouths,  after  a S.E.  course  of 
about  1960  mile.s.  'The  Brahmapootra  exceeds  the  Ganges  in 
size,  and  probably  in  length,  although  its  sources  are  very 
imperfectlv  known.  It  fells  into  the  Ray  of  Bengal  in  about 
lat,  22°  50'  N..  Ion.  90° 45'  E.,  in  conjunction  with  the  largest 
branch  of  the  Ganges.  For  the  last  30  mile.s  of  its  course  it  has  a 
breadth  of  from  4 to  5 miles,  increased  to  10  milesat  its  mouth. 
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Amoncj  the  other  rivers  of  note  in  Hindostan  are  the  Jumna, 
Chumf)ul,  Sone,  Gunduck,  Goggra,  Teesta,  &c.,  tributary  to 
the  Gaiiges ; the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab — the  Sutlej,  Peas, 
I\avee,Clieuaub,andJhylum.  affluents  of  the  Indus;  and  in 
Peninsular  India  the  Nerbudda  and  Taptee,  flowing  west- 
ward, and  the  Kistnah  (or  Krishna,)  Godavery,  and  Maha- 
nuddy,  entering  the  sea  on  its  E.  side. 

Ldkes,  d-c. — Tlie  lakes  of  Hindostan  are  few  in  number, 
shallow,  and  comparatively  small  in  size.  Among  the  largest 
are  the  Chilka  and  Colair  Lake.s.  both  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
peninsula.  The  former,  is  a salt-water  lake,  about  35  miles  in 
length,  and  8 miles  in  average  breadth.  But  to  make  up 
for  the  want  of  natural  reservoii  s,  the  whole  surface  of  India 
is  more  or  less  interspersed  with  tanlcs,  or  artificial  collections 
of  water,  made  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Jeels,.  or  large 
ponds,  formed  by  some  of  the  great  rivers  during  tlieir 
inundations,  are  also  numerous.  Gn  the  W.  side  of  the 
peninsula  is  a remarkable  tract  of  morass,  called  the  Bunn, 
about  150  miles  in  length  and  60  in  greatest  breadth,  com- 
municating with  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  The  coast  line  of  Ilin- 
dostan  has  an  e.xtent  of  nearly  3100  miles.  It  is  particularly 
deficient  in  islands;  and  the  only  iulets  of  much  size  are 
the  Gulfs  of  Cutch  and  Cambay,  both  on  the  VV.  side.  On 
the  E.  coast,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Bengal,  there  is  not  a 
single  good  harbor. 

CHinate. — Generally  speaking,  Hindostan  has  three  seasons : 
the  hot.  wet.  and  cold.  The  first  commences  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  continues  for  three  months,  during 
which  the  thermometer  ranges,  in  the  sun.  from  100°  to 
110°.  and  even  rises  as  high  as  120°  Fahretiheit.  The  heat 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  is  often  so  excessive  as  to  destroy 
vegetation.  The  wet  sea.son  also  occurs,  in  most  parts  of  Hin- 
do.stan.  during  the  S.W.  monsoon;  though,  in  the  country 
E.  of  the  Ghauts,  the  rains  take  place  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  opposite  quarter.  They  are  ushered  in  with  a 
dreadful  commotion  of  the  elements — lightning,  thunder, 
and  tempest.  The  N.E.  monsoon  blows  during  the  winter 
months,  and  the  S.W.  during  the  rest  of  the  year;  but  both 
are  subject  to  various  moditicati^s,  according  to  local  cir- 
cumstances. In  Calcutta,  the  tnlrjnometer  falls  as  low  as 
60°  in  December,  and  sometimes  in*the  N.  Provinces  to  the 
freezing  point.  From  November  to  March,  the  climate  N.  of 
lat.  27°  is  similar  to  that  of  Italy;  and  in  the  low  plains,  as 
far  N.  as  lat.  18°,  winter  is  hardly  perceptible.  At  Bombay, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  stated  to  be  about  82°;  at 
Madras,  84°;  and  at  Calcutta,  79°,  Fahrenheit. 

Animah. — The  elephant,  tiger,  leopard,  panther,  hyena, 
wild  boar  and  ass.  deer,  bears,  jackals,  foxes,  marmots,  the 
ourang-outang,  and  numerous  other  kinds  of  apes,  are  natives 
of  Hindostan.  Lions  are  found  in  the  N.,  but  they  are  not 
of  the  same  species  with  the  lion  of  Africa.  The  elephant, 
buffalo,  dromedary,  horse,  and  ass  have  been  domesticated; 
the  first-named  has,  from  time  immemorial,  formed  an  im- 
portant appendage  to  the  retinue  of  Indian  princes.  Alli- 
g.ator.s  and  gavials  are  abundant  in  the  tanks  and  rivers: 
and  some  of  the  most  formidable  serpents  known  inhabit 
this  region. 

Ve.iie.bitim. — The  forests  of  Hindostan  contain  an  im- 
mense variety  of  large  trees,  little  known  in  Europe,  but 
capable  of  yielding  valuable  timber,  and  distinguished  by 
their  fragrance,  luxuriant  growth,  or  adaptation  for  manu- 
factures. Teak  of  the  first  quality  grows  on  the  West 
Ghauts.  Other  forest  ti'ees  characteristic  of  Indian  scenery 
are  the  banian,  sappan.  saul.  (Shorea  robusta,)  sissoo, 
be.rgia  .sowoo,)  &c. ; with  which  are  seen  the  oak.  cypress, 
poplar,  <fec.  Large  and  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  are  in 
great  variety.  Forests  of  bamboo  are  numerous;  and  so 
rapidly  does  their  growth  proceed,  that  some  of  these  reeds 
have  been  reported  to  attain  a height  of  60  feet  in  the  course 
of  five  months ! Extensive  tracts  of  the  country  are  covered 
with  den.se  jungles,  the  resorts  of  formidable  wild  animals; 
mangroves  cover  the  swamps  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers; 
and  the  whole  of  that  wide  tract,  termed  the  Sunderbunds, 
at  the  united  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  is  a 
rank  forest,  inhabited  by  tigers,  deer,  and  elephants;  and 
the  rivers  traversing  it  are  in  many  parts  rendered  impass- 
able to  ships,  by  the  obstacles  to  which  its  thick  vegetation 
gives  rise. 

The  principal  vegetable  productions  of  Hindostan  are 
rice,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar-cane,  opium, 
tobacco,  ginger,  saffron,  cardamoms,  pepper,  cocoa,  areca,  and 
other  palms  yielding  nuts,  which  are  extensively  consumed 
by  the  nativepopulation ; also  anise,  variousdyes.  flax,  hemp. 
Acc.  The  principal  indigenous  fruits  irre  the  mango,  the  finest 
of  all  the  Indian  fruits,  pisang or  plantain,  pomegranate,  cit- 
ron, date.  almond,  grape,  pine-apple. and  tamarind.  In  theN. 
provinces,  apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  and  other  European 
fruits,  abound.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  also  to  be  met  with, 
but  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  Bice  forms  an  important  article 
of  export;  but,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  notions 
both  <n  Europe  and  America,  neither  this  grain  nor  wheat 
form  tlie  chief  nutriment  of  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  The 
former  is  raised  only  on  alluvial  soils,  and  is  often  twice  as 
ie.ai  as  wheat.  Except  in  Bengal,  the  number  of  those  who 
seldom  taste  rice  fhr  exceeds  those  who  subsist  upon  it ; but 
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the  bulk  of  the  food  of  from  70  to  80  millions  of  the  popn 
lation  consists  ofjowary,  or  common  millet,  ( Holcu;^ sorghvni^ 
bajree  or  bajury,  (IIolcus  spicatus,)  .sesarnum,  and  severa. 
grains  peculiar  to  the  country.  Out  of  Bengal,  rice  i? 
chiefly  produced  on  the  plains  of  Tanjore,  South  Arcot,  &c.. 
in  the  Madras  presidency,  and  in  Concan  and  the  lower  parts 
of  Bombay.  In  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  it  yields  ^wo  crops 
a year.  Barley  is  extensively  cultivated  for  food,  and  maize 
is  grown  in  small  quantities. 

After  cereals,  the  five  great  staples  of  Indian  produce  are 
cotton,  indigo,  opium,  sugar,  and  silk.  The  indigenous 
cotton  (Goasypixm  herbuceuni)  of  Hindostan  succeeds  only 
on  what  is  called  the  •“  black  cotton  .«oil.”  which  is  estim.ated 
to  extend  over  about  200,(100  square  miles;  but.  iti  addition, 
there  is  a “red  cotton  .soil.”  formed  of  the  debris  of  silicious 
rocks,  comprising  from  200.000  to  300.000  .square  Tiiiles,  on 
which  alone  the  cotton  of  America  succeeds.  In  Ilindo.stan 
nearly  every  article  of  clothing  is  made  of  cotton:  and  the 
yearly  consumption  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
'375.000,000  to  3.000.000,000  pounds.  Indigo  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  of  Indian  crops.  By  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  this  article  consumed  in  Europe  is  raise(:  in  Hin- 
dostan. Its  culture  extends  over  upwards  of  1 .000.000  acres 
in  the  Gangetic  region;  and  it  is  also  grown  extensively  in 
other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Opium,  it  is  said,  is  raised 
only  in  two  of  the  Briti.sh  provinces,  Bahar  and  Benares; 
but  in  the  Indore  territories,  in  Central  India,  and  other 
regions,  it  is  also  grown,  and  is  purcha.sed  or  sold  on  com- 
mission by  the  British  government,  for  exportation  to  China, 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  other  parts  of  South  east  A.sia. 
In  1849,  the  sale  of  opium  raised  in  the  British  territorie.o 
realized  to  the  Bombay  government  more  than  3.000. OOOL 
The  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  in  Hindostan  has  of  late  years 
been  greatly  extended;  besides  its  manufacture  into  sugar, 
molasses,  &c..  for  export,  it  is  consumed  in  large  quantities 
by  the  natives  as  food.  The  principal  seat  of  the  silk  cul- 
ture is  in  Bengal  and  Assam;  but  the  mulberry  thrives 
well  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula. 

Inhabitants. — The  first  inhabitants  were  at  an  early  period 
disposses.sed  by  the  Ilindoo.s,  who,  entering  the  country  from 
the  N.W.,  first  occupied  that  portion  to  the  N.  of  the  Ner- 
budda. Subsequently  they  overran  the  entire  peninsula, 
giving  their  name  to  the  country.  The  native  tribe.s,  how- 
ever, were  by  no  means  exterminated  by  these  invaders,  but, 
under  the  various  denominations  of  Bheels,  Coolies,  Catties, 
Coles,  Goods,  &c.,  still  exist  in  Hindostan  to  the  number,  it 
is  computed,  of  from  two  to  three  millions.  They  are  mostly 
of  small,  active  frame,  dark-colored,  and  with  a peculiarly 
quick  and  restless  eye.  Their  ordinary  food  consists  of  wild 
berries  and  game;  and  they  bury  their  dead,  instead  of 
burning  them. 

The  Hindoos,  although  commonly  darker  in  color  than 
the  rest  of  the  nations  composing  the  Caucasian  race,  are 
nevertheless  held  to  belong  to  this  great  division  of  man- 
kind. They  are  well  formed,  and.  in  some  parts  of  India, 
robust,  energetic,  and  hardy;  but  their  chief  bodily  char.ic- 
teristic  is  extreme  suppleness,  rendering  them  the  best 
runners,  climbers,  leapers.  and  wrestlers  in  Asia.  The 
face  of  the  Hindoo  is  oval ; the  eyes  are  uniformly  of  a dark 
brown,  with  a tinge  of  yellow  in  the  white,  and  the  hair 
long,  black,  and  straight.  The  upper  classes  in  the  N.W. 
are  nearly  as  light  in  color  as  the  natives  in  the  S.  of  Europe ; 
but  in  proportion  as  we  proceed  S..  the  hue  of  the  skin  is 
observed  to  darken,  until,  in  the  lower  castes,  it  assumes 
almost  the  blackne.ss  of  the  negro.  Subtlety  and  shrewd- 
ness are  the  most  conspicuous  mental  charaebnistics  of  the 
Hindoos;  and  they  have  been  properly  described  as  “the 
acutest  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  world.”  But  with  a few 
rare  exceptions,  they  have  evinced  no  grasp  of  intellect, 
enabling  them  to  become  versed,  bey'ond  a very  limited 
extent,  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  In  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  they  have  made  some 
rudimentary  progress,  and  their  genius  is  somewhat  adapted 
to  metaphysical  speculations  and  the  intricacies  of  grammar 
and  jurisprudence;  but  their  geography,  medicine,  and  other 
practical  sciences  are  a chaos,  and  their  agriculture  is  of  the 
rudest  kind.  The  state  of  education  among  them  is  exceed- 
ingly backward,  there  being  scarcely  one  man  in  a hundred 
who  can  read  a common  letter.  The  females  are  in  general 
utterly  ignorant  of  both  reading  and  writing,  a Brahminical 
prejudice  existing  against  female  education.  The  langiiage.s 
spoken  by  the  Hindoos  are  di.alects  of  the  Sans'Tit. 

Art.’!,  <fc. — In  a few  manufactures  the  Hindoos  have 
excelled.  Their  cotton,  muslin,  and  silk  fabrics,  tlndr  carpets 
and  shawls,  have  a deserved  celebrity.  In  the  production 
of  embroidered  shawls  the  province  of  Cashmere  is  without 
a rival  in  the  world.  Numerous  manufactuivs,  calculated 
to  give  a high  idea  of  Indian  ingenuity  and  taste,  appeared 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  in  1851.  Among  these 
were  various  articles  in  agate  from  Bombay,  mirrors  from 
Lahore,  marble  chairs  from  Ajmeer,  kincobs  from  Benares, 
embroidered  silk  shawls  and  scarfs,  carpets  from  Bangalore, 
and  a variety  of  articles  in  iron  inlaid  with  silver. 

India  abounds  with  stupendous  and  highly  elaborate 
architecture;  not,  indeed,  possessing  the  elegant  proportions 
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of  the  edifices  of  ancient  Greece,  but  rather  exhibitinar  the 
ponder  ms  sublimity  which  characterizes  those  still  extant 
in  Ei'ypt,  with  the  addition  of  a sreat  deal  of  ornamental 
and  minute  sculpture,  representations  of  the  deities  of  the 
Hindoo  pantheon  and  their  reputed  acts,  &c.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  excavated  temples  of  Elora,  Ele- 
phanta,  Carlee,  and  Baug,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula; 
the  pyramids  of  Pooree  (Juggernaut)  in  the  E. ; and  the 
temples  of  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly.  &c.  in  the  S.  Most  of 
these  are  Brahminical,  others  of  Boodhist,  and  some  of 
Jain  origin;  all  have  been  constructed  at  epochs  long 
passed,  and  some  are  of  a high  antiquity. 

JMigim,  Castes,  <&c. — The  Brahminical  religion  dates  from 
a very  remote  epoch.  It  acknowledges  a self-existent  Su- 
pieme  Being,  who.  however,  is  held  by  it  to  take  no  concern 
in  the  government  of  the  universe:  this  is  delegated  to  his 
triune  manifestations.  Brahma.  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  who  are 
respectively  emblematical  of  the  creating,  preserving,  and 
destroying  powers.  Except  among  a sect  termed  the  .Tau- 
gams.  there  is  but  one  temple  in  India  dedicated  to  Brahma. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  Hindoo  population  are  either  followers 
of  Vishnu  or  votaries  of  Siva ; be.sides  which  divinities  a vast 
multitude  of  inferior  deities  are  worshipped, — their  number 
amounting,  according  to  the  Brahmins,  to  .33.3.000,000. 
Figures  of  a great  many  of  these  deities  and  their  attributes 
are  sculptured  in  the  temples,  and  retained  as  household 
gods  in  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  to  receive  daily  adora- 
tion. The  temples  and  worshippers  of  Siva,  the  destroyer, 
are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  Hindoo 
idol;  and  his  wor.ship  is,  at  certain  periods,  marked  by  acts 
and  sacrifices  of  the  most  brutal  and  revolting  kind.  The 
worsliip  of  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  and  that  of  Krishna,  the 
representative  of  the  sun,  are  unpolluted  by  any  such  bar- 
barities. 'I'he  supremacy  of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  after  death  into  the  bodies 
of  animals  or  human  beings,  for  a long  series  of  ages,  accord- 
ing to  the  purity  or  impurity  of  previous  life,  are  leading 
dogmas  of  the  Brahminical  faith.  Its  votaries  mostly  burn 
their  dead;  but  some,  like  the  aboriginal  tribes,  practi.se 
burial,  or  consign  the  bodies  of  their  dead  to  the  waters  of 
the  Ganges,  or  other  rivers.  Indian  theology,  professedly,  is 
founded  on  the  revelations  contained  in  the  books  of  the 
Vedas,  four  in  number,  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  have 
been  delivered  by  Brahma  himself  but.  practically,  the 
Puranas  and  the  Institutes  of  iMenu,  compositions  of  later 
dates,  which  insist  more  strongly  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
priesthood,  are  the  basis  of  the  existing  Brahminical  system. 
About  one-fifteenth  of  the  entire  population  are  Moham- 
medans of  Afghan.  Persian,  Toork.  Beloochee.  and  Arabic 
origin..  A heretical  form  of  the  Brahminical  religion,  called 
the  Seik  or  Sikh  religion,  prevails  extensively  in  the  Punjab 
and  adjacent  territories.  Boodhism  had  its  origin  in  Hin- 
Jostan,  but  is  now  mostly  superseded  here  by  other  reli- 
gions. A numerous  sect,  supposed  to  be  an  offset  of  the 
Boodhists.  called  the  Jains,  inhabit  the  N.  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. At  BomV)ay,  Surat.  &c..  Paisees  are  numerous:  and 
In  South  Ilindostan  are  a great  number  of  natiye  Christians, 
consisting  partly  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  partly  of  Nesto- 
rians,  the  doctrines  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
into  India  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  institutions  among  the 
Hindoos  is  the  distinction  of  caste.*  The  Hindoo  writers  recog- 
nise four  pure  and  original  castes,  viz.:  the  brah^mins,  sa- 
cerdotal class  or  priests;  the  kshatriyas  (sh3t'ree-^s,)  sol- 
diers or  warriors,  including  the  princes  and  sovereigns;  the 
vaisyas  (vPse-3s,)  consisting  of  capitalists,  agriculturists  and 
shepherds;  and  the  sudras  (sooMrSs.)  or  laborers,  artisans. 
Ac.  Besides  these  four  original  classes,  there  are  a great 
number  of  impure  races  which  have  sprung  from  the  mix- 
ture of  the  pure  castes ; and  some  are  so  utterly  abominable 
that  a Brahmin  is  defiled  by  coming  within  their  shadow. 
One  of  the  best  known  is  that  of  the  pariahs  (pdh"e-ds.)  who 
form  a very  numerous  class.  They  are  among  the  most  ab- 
ject of  all  the  people  of  Ilindostan,  and  are  often  subjected 
to  the  most  cruel  and  degrading  servitude.  The  ditlerent 
races  are  kept  distinct  from  each  other  by  the  most  rigorous 
laws.  No  person,  whatever  be  his  merit  or  genius,  can,  in 
anj'  case,  rise  above  the  caste  in  which  he  is  born,  though 
he  may  forfeit  his  birth  right  by  certain  misdemeanors  and 
crimes.  It  is  not.  however,  true,  as  has  been  frequently  as- 
serted, that  every  individual  is  obliged  to  marry  in  his  own 
caste.  A man  is  allowed  to  choose  his  wife  out  of  any  of  the 
castes  beneath  him.  but  not  from  those  above  him.  Thus 
a Brahmin  may  lawfully  marry  the  daughter  of  a Sudra, 
though  the  offspring  of  such  a marriage  does  not  inherit  the 
father’s  rank,  but  belongs  to  one  of  the  mixed  races.  But  a 
Sudra  cannot  form  a legal  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a 
Brahmin:  and  children  sprung  from  such  a union  are  con- 
sidered far  inferior  in  rank  to  those  of  a Brahmin  and  a Su- 
dra woman. 

Divisions,  Phpulation,  etc. — Ilindostan  naturally  falls  into 
two  grand  divisions,  viz.:  Ilindostan  Proper,  between  the 
Himalaya  and  the  Vindhyan  Mountains,  (including  also 


* From  the  Portuguese,  casta,  a “ race." 
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the  Punjab  and  Sinde.)  and  what  is  more  strictly  termed 
Peninsular  India,  bounded  W.  and  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  which  is  again  subdivided  into  the  Deccan.  (Daks’/iina, 
“the  south,”)  and  India-south-of-the-Kistnah,  extending 
from  that  river,  in  about  lat.  16°  N.,  to  Cape  Comorin.  Goa, 
Damaun.  and  Diu,  all  in  West  India,  belong  to  the  Portu- 
guese ; Pondicherry,  Chandernagore,  and  a few  smaller  .settle- 
ments on  the  Coromandel  coast,  to  the  French;  and  Tran- 
quebar.  on  the  same  coast,  to  the  Danes ; but,  with  these 
exceptions,  and  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  still  independent,  the 
whole  of  India  is  substantially  under  British  dominion. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ilindostan  have  been  estimated  to  amount 
to  upwards  of  150.000,000,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
whom  are  Hindoos;  the  Mohammedan.s — of  Arab,  Persian, 
or  other  descent — being  vaguely  estimated  at  10.000,000, 
and  the  Europeans  at  not  more  than  60,000.  Throughout 
the  most  part  of  India  a peculiar  village-system  is  esta- 
blished. The  villages  are  so  many  little  republics,  each 
providing  for  its  own  wants,  and  independent,  in  general, 
of  any  relations  with  other  villages,  having  its  ow'n  school- 
master, accountant,  wa.sherman,  barber,  blacksmith,  and 
electing  its  own  potail  or  head-man,  who  asse.sses  the  vil- 
lagers for  the  land-tax.  The  village  being  taxed  with  a 
certain  sum,  should  any  of  the  inhabitants  fail  in  ability  to 
pay  their  portion,  the  rest  make  up  the  sum  wanting. 
Under  this  system  the  land-revenue  is  collected,  not  only 
in  the  native  governments,  where  it  compo.ses  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  total  revenue,  but  also  throughout  most 
parts  of  the  presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Agra.  In  Malabar, 
Travancore,  &c.,  a singular  practice  is  in  force,  by  which 
property  descends  in  the  female  and  not  in  the  male  line. 
(The  political  divisions,  government,  commerce,  &c.,  will  be 
found  described  under  India,  British.) 

History. — From  the  earliest  records  of  history,  the  nations 
of  the  w’estern  world  derived  their  merchandise  from  India. 
The  country  was  entered  and  partly  subdued  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  About  126  b.  c.,  it  was  also  invaded  by  the 
Tartars,  or  Scythians  of  the  Greeks  and  Sahas  of  the  Hin- 
doos. From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Mohani%iedans  overran  and  conquered 
considerable  portions  of'Hindostan ; and  subsequently  the 
Mogul  Empire  was  established.  In  1498  the  I’ortuguese 
were  the  first  European  nation  who  invaded  and  established 
themselves  in  India  at  Goa,  and  along  the  Malabar  coast; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Dutch  and  English  commenced  their  settlements.  Further 
information  will  be  found  under  India.  (British,)  Bengal, 

Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras. Adj.  Hin'doo,  and  llm- 

dostanee,  hin'do-.swnee;  inhab.  Hindoo. 

HI?'*DOSTANt,  an  almost  deserted  village  of  Martin  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  East  Fork  of  White  River.  It  was  once  the 
county  seat. 

HIN'DRINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HINDS,  hindz,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of 
Mississippi,  has  an  area  of  about  930  .square  miles.  The 
Pearl  River  forms  the  boundary  on  the  E.,  and  the  Big 
Black  River  on  the  N.W.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the 
.soil  is  fertile.  In  1850  this  county  produced  79,001  bushels 
of  pease  and  beans,  the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any 
county  in  the  United  States.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Vicks- 
burg and  Brandon  Railroad.  It  contains  Jackson,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  state.  Raymond  is  the  seat  of  justice.  Named 
in  honor  of  Colonel  Thomas  Hinds,  a member  of  Congress 
from  Mississippi.  Pop.  31,339,  pf  whom  8976  were  free, 
and  22,363  slaves. 

HINDS,  a post-village  of  Brazoria  co.,  Texas,  53  miles  W. 
of  Galveston. 

IIINDS'BURG,  a post-village  of  Orleans  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  about  28  miles  W.  of  Rochester. 

HINDU-KUSCH  or  HINDU-KUSII.  See  Hindoo-Koosh. 

HINDUSTAN,  a country  of  Asia.  See  Hindustan. 

IIINESBURG,  hlnzfi'Qrg,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Chittenden  co.,  Vermont.  25  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Montpelier. 
It  has  an  academy,  and  manufactures  of  furnituie,  iron 
castings,  machinery,  starch,  woollen  goods,  Ac.  Pop.  1702. 

HINES’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Ohio  co..  Kentucky. 

HINESTON,  hlus'ton,  a post-office  of  Rapides  district, 
Louisiana. 

HINESVILLE,  hinz/vill.  a post-village,  capital  of  Liberty 
co.,  Georgia.  40  miles  S.W.  of  Savannah.  It  has  a court- 
house. an  academy,  a church,  and  a few  stores. 

HINGENE.  hinghieh-neh.  (ir.  pron.  h^N«'zhaiTp.)  a vl'lage 
of  Belgium,  province,  and  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Antwerp,  on 
the  Scheldt,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rupel  and  Vliet, 
protected  from  inundation  by  embankments.  P(  p.  3709. 

HINCJH.IM,  a market-town  .and  parish  of  England,  co 
of  Norfolk.  5.i  miles  W.N.W.  of  Wymondham.  It  has  i 
large  church,  built  in  1.316.  and  a giammar  school. 

HINGGI.\M.  a post  village  and  tewnsbip  of  Plymouth  co  , 
NIassachu.setts,  on  the  S.  side  of  Mass.ichucefts  Bay,  and  on 
the  South  Shore  Railroad,  17  niilti  S.S.W.  .if  Boston.  It  con- 
tains 7 churches,  a bank,  a Ml vings  inshti.tiou,fin  in.surance 
company,  and  a newspaper  office.  1‘  is  a faverivs  sunn  Ter 
resort.  The  township  is  noted  Ibi  its  woodonwai  i .»nd 
fisheries.  In  1864,  10  vessels  ow.atd  here,  were  emj  Noyo-l 
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In  the  mackerel  fisheries.  Ilingham  has  1 large  manufac- 
toiy  of  wooden  ware,  several  lesser  ones,  2 of  edge  tools,  2 
iron  foundries,  1 cordage  factory,  Ac.  The  woodenware  made 
here  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  America.  Pop.  4351. 

lII^s'GilAM,  a post-village  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wisconsin. 

HINGHKNGIIAUT,  a town  of  Ilindostan.  See  Innycotta. 

IIING-HOA,  hing-ho'4,  a maritime  city  of  China,  province 
of  Fo-kien,  90  miles  N.E.  of  Amoy. 

IIINGLAJ,  hing'ldj',  a place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  in  Be- 
loochistan,  on  the  Aghor,  20  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  with  a miserable  pagoda,  dedicated  to  the  god- 
less Kali. 

IIING-ME,  hing'mA/,  a town  of  China,  province  of  Quang- 
see.  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sin-Tchoo. 

HIXG-NGI.V,  hing'Ngin',  or  hing'Ngheen,  atown  of  China, 
province  of  Quangtong,  175  miles  N.E.  of  Canton. 

JIINGUNGIIAUT,  Ilindostan.  See  Innycotta. 

HINIESTA,  INIESTA,  or  YNIESTA,  e-ne-M,  (anc. 
Segedica?)  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  48  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Cuenca.  Fop.  4116.  Near  it  are  some  jasper  quarries. 

IIINKLETON,  hink'el-ton,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Conestoga  Creek,  about  40  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Harrisburg. 

HINK^SEY,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

HINKSEY,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  En-.dmid,  co.  of  Berk.s. 

HINLOPEN,  or  IIINLOOPEN,  hin^o'pen,  the  strait  sepa- 
rating the  principal  island  of  Spit/.bergen  from  East  Island. 

HINCM.A.NSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co.,  New  York. 

HINO.IARES  or  HINXARES,  e-no-iid'r<^s,  (anc.  Traxi- 
mum?)  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  38  miles  S.E.  of  Jaen. 
Pop.  935. 

IIINOJOS,  e-no-Hoce',  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  30 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Huelva.  Pop.  1061. 

HINOJOSA  DE  DUERO,  e-no-Ho'sd  dd  doo-.Vro,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Leon,  50  miles  W.  of  Salamanca.  Pop.  1526. 

HINOJOSA  DEL  DUQUE,  e-no-HiVsd  ddl  doo'kd,  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  40  miles  N.W.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  in 
1845,  7748.  It  has  several  convents  and  hospitals,  and  ma- 
nufjctures  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  counterpanes. 

HINOJOSA  DE  SAN  VICENTE,  eno-iioAsd  dd  sdn  ve- 
thdnRd,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  38  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Toledo.  Pop.  1154. 

HINOJOSOS,  LOS,  loce  e-no-Hc/soce,  a village  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Cuenca.  It  consists  of  the  two 
contiguous  places  of  Hinojoso  del  Orden  and  IIinojoso  del 
MARquESADO.  Pop.  2088. 

HINS'DALE,  a post-township  of  Cheshire  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  60  miles  W.S.W, 
of  Concord,  intersected  by  Ashuelot  River  and  Railroad.  It 
has  manufactures  of  paper,  castings,  bobbins,  sash  and 
blinds,  Ac.  Pop.  1312. 

HINSDALE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Berkshire  co., 
.Massachusetts,  on  the  Western  Railroad,  143  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1511. 

HINSD.\LE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cattaraugus 
CO.,  New  York,  situated  on  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  at  the 
junction  of  Oil  and  l.schua Creeks,  where  the  latter  is  crossed 
by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  390  miles  from  New 
York  City.  The  state  has  constructed  a basin  at  Hinsdale, 
which  has  considerably  facilitated  the  business  of  the  place. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  1708. 

HINSD.ALE  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

HINS'DILLVILLE,  a manufacturing  village  of  Benning- 
ton township,  Bennington  co.,  Vermont,  about  3 miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Bennington  Centre. 

HIN'STOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

HIN'TLESH.iM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

HI.N'TO.N  AMP^NER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

IIINTON  BLEW/ETT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

HINTON  CHERRY.  See  Cherry  Hinton. 

HINTON-on-the-GREEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 

HINTON-in-the-IIED'GES,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Northampton. 

HINTON,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Wilts. 

HINTON  MAKt'l'EL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

HINTON’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Pickens  co.,  Alabama. 

HINTON  STAN'BRIDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dor- 
set. The  manor-house  is  supposed  to  have  been  a residence 
of  .John  of  Gaunt. 

HINTON  ST.  GEORGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

HINTON  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

HINTON  ST.  WAL/ERY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

HIN'TONSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Pa.squotank  co..  North 
Carolina. 

HINTON  TAR/RANT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

HINTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

fllNWElL,  bin' wile,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Zup'’a.  Near  it  are  the  Gyren  baths. 
Pop.  2729. 

HINX'IIILL.  a parisn  of  England,  co.  of  Kenc, 

HINXtTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

HINX'WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 


Ills 

IIIORING,  (Ilibring,)  a town  of  Jutland.  See  IIjORiNri. 

HIP'PA,  a small  island  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  W of 
Queen  Charlotte  I.sland,  British  North  America. 

IIIP'PERHOLME,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding,  on  the  Leeds  and  Manchester  Railway,  2 miles 
E,  of  Halifax. 

IIIPPONIUM.  See  Bivona. 

HIPPO  REGIUS.  See  Bona. 

HIPPO  ZARITUS,  (or  ZAKYTUS.)  See  Bizerta. 

HURAM,  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  60  mile.' 
S.W.  of  Augusta.  It  has  an  academy,  and  a manufacttn 
of  edged  tools.  Pop.  1283. 

HIRAM,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Portage  co„ 
Ohio.  Pop.  1.306. 

HI'RAMSBURG,  a small  post-village  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio. 

IITRCIIOVA.  See  Hirschova. 

HIREPOLI,  he-r^p'o-le,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  In 
Room-Elee,  45  miles  S.E.  of  Adrianople. 

IIIRIAL,  he-re-3l.  a populous  village  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Madras,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Bellary. 

HIRlvLINGEN,  heeR/ling-en,  a village  of  Wdrtemberg, 
15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Reutlingen.  Pop.  1517. 

HIRSCHAID.  heeR'shite,  a village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  rail- 
way between  N uremberg  and  Bamberg. 

HIRSCIIAU.  heeR'show,  a small  town  of  Bavaria,  8 miles 
N.E.  of  Arnberg.  Pop.  1406.  Here  Jerome  of  Prague  was 
arrested  in  1415. 

HIRSCIIAU,  a village  of  Wurtemberg,  circle  of  Black 
Forest,  on  the  N.agold,  2 miles  N.W.  of  Calw. 

IIIRSCHBERG,  heeRsh'b^RG,  a fortified  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia.  27  miles  S.W.  of  Liegnitz.  on  the  Bober,  near  the 
Bohemian  frontier.  Pop.  7327.  It  has  a Lutheran  and  4 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a Protestant  gymnasium,  and 
various  charitable  establishments,  and  is  a considerable 
emporium  for  linen  fabrics  and  hosiery,  having  also  bleach- 
ing and  cotton-printing  works,  paper  mills,  sugar  refineries, 
and  potteries.  Near  it  is  the  watering-place  of  Warmbrunn. 

IIIRSCHBERG,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  principality 
of  Reuss,  on  the  Saale,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Lobeustein,  with  a 
mountain  fortress.  Pop.  1700. 

IIIRSCHBERG,  (Bohem.  DoJczg,  dok'zee,)  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia, circle  of  Bunzlau,  36  miles  N.N.E.  of  Prague.  Pop. 
1946. 

HIRSCHFELDAU,  heSRsh'fel-dOw',  Mittel,  mit'tel,  Nie- 
DER,  neeMer,  and  Oder,  o'ber,  three  nearly  contiguous  vil- 
lages of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  government  of  Liegnitz. 
Pop.  1551. 

HIRSCHFELDE,  heSRshff^l-deh,  a town  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Neisse,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Zittau.  Pop.  1551. 

HIRSCHFELDE,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Lower  Fran- 
conia, on  the  Main.  Pop.  456. 

HIRSCHHORN,  heeash'hoRn,  or  HIRSCHORN,  a village 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  Neckar,  32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Darm- 
stadt. Pop. 1694. 

HIRSCIIOLM,  hSeRsh'olm,  or  HIRSHOLM,  lieeRs^holm,  a 
village  of  Denmark,  island  of  Seeland,  near  its  E.  coast,  14 
miles  N.  of  Copenhagen,  with  a castle.  Pop.  300. 

HIRSCHOVA  or  HIRSOVA,  hlR-sho'vS,  sometimes  written 
IIIRCHOVA,  a fortified  town  of  European  Turkey,  province 
of  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube,  55  miles  N.E.  of  Silistria.  Pop. 
4000. 

HIRSHOLM,  a village  of  Denmark.  See  Hirscholm. 

HIRSHOLMEN,  heeRsOiormen,  a group  of  small  islands 
of  Denmark,  in  the  Cattegat,  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Jutland, 
4 miles  N.E.  of  Frederickshavn,  completely  covered  with 
large  boulders.  The  largest,  Hirsholm,  has  a lofty  light- 
house. Pop.  200. 

HI  USING  UE,  heeR's^No',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Haut-Rhin.  2^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Altkirch.  Pop.  12S1. 

HIRSON.  lieeR'siNo',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Aisne,  on  the  Oise,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Vervins.  Pop.  3212. 

HIRSOVA,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Hirschova. 

HIRZEL,  hgeatlsel,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Zurich.  In  1443  a bloody  battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  Co,nfederates  and  the  Zurichers. 

HISAR  or  HISSAIt,  his'.sar'.  a Turkish  word,  signifying 
“ castle,”  forming  the  name  or  part  of  the  name  of  numerous 
towns  in  Western  Asia. 

HISAR  or  HISSAR,  a village  and  fort  of  Per.«ia.  province 
of  Azerbaijan,  32  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tukhti-Suleiman.  Near 
it  are  the  caves  of  Keieftee,  described  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter, 
and  anciently  devoted  to  Mithraic  worship. 

HISINGEN,  hee^zing-fn.  an  oval-shaped  Island  of  Sweden, 
formed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  Gota-Elf,  on  the  S.W.  coast 
of  the  laen  of  Gothenburg;  greatest  length  15mile.s.  Gothen- 
burg was  originally  built  upon  it. 

lilS'NANT,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  oo.  of  Montgomery 

IIISPALIS.  See  Seville. 

HISPANIA.  See  Spain. 

HISPANIOLA,  or  SAN  DOMINGO.  See  H.ayti. 

HISPELLUM  See  Spello. 

HIS'SAIU,  a mountainous  region  of  Central  Asia,  included 
in  the  dominions  either  of  Khoondooz  or  Bokhara. 

HISSAR,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  country,  on  an  afflo 
ent  of  the  Oxus,  130  miles  N.E.  of  Balkh. 
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R,  a river  of  Asia.  See  Kafernihau. 

IirS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co..  and  3^  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Cambridge,  with  a station  on  the  Huntingdon  Branch  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

HIST  ill  A.  SeelsTRiA. 

HIT,  hit.  (anc.  Is  or  ^inphlis.)  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
pashalic  of  Bagdad,  on  the  Euphrates.  140  miles  N.W.  of 
Ilillah.  Lat.  33°  53'  N..  Ion.  42°  40'  E.  It  consists  of  about 
1500  houses,  enclosed  by  a high  mud  wall,  with  semicircu- 
lar towers.  A graceful  minaret  and  some  handsome  tombs 
are  its  only  structures  worthy  of  notice.  The  celebiated 
canal,  Pallacopas,  extending  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  commenced  here.  The  inhabitants  are  em- 
ployed in  preparing  wool,  boat-building,  liine-burning.  ma- 
nufacturing salt,  and  exporting  bitumen  and  naphtha  from 
the  famous  pits  here,  which  were  abundantly  productive  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  antiquity,  and  seem  to  be  “as  perma- 
nent as  a source  of  water.” 

IIITA,  ee'ti,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  12  miles 
from  Guadalajara.  Pop.  987. 

HITCIPAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

IITTCIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

IIITCIl'COCK’S, Connecticut,  a station  on  the  New  Haven 
and  Northampton  Railroad,  55  miles  N.  of  New  Haven. 

HITCIPCOCKVILLE,  A post-village  in  Barkhamstead 
township,  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  West  Branch 
of  Farmington  River,  .about  25  miles  N.W.  of  Hartford.  It 
contains  print-works,  a chair  factory,  and  a scythe  factory. 

IIITCIPENDEN  or  IIUGHENDON,  hu'en-don,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

HITCH'IN,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.,  and 
14^  miles  N.W.  of  Hertford,  'fhe  town  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  a steep  hill.  It  is  well  built,  has  a richly- 
ornamented  and  spacious  church,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI..  containing  numerous  monuments,  and  a fine 
altar-piece  by  Rubens  ; a grammar  school  founded  in  1639,  a 
girls’  .school,  a union  work-house,  and  an  extensive  meal  and 
malt  trade.  Pop. 

IHTESVILLE,  hltstvill,  a township  in  Coles  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  909. 

IHTESVILLE,  a post-village  in  Coles  co..  Illinois,  100  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

HITHER  INDIA,  a country  of  Asia.  See  India. 

IHTTEREN,  hit'ter-en,  an  island  of  Norway,  stift,  and  40 
miles  W.  of  Trondhjem,  in  the  Atlantic.  Length  from  W. 
to  E..  30  miles;  greatest  breadth.  10  miles.  Pop.,  including 
several  small  adjacent  island.*.  3700. 

IIITTEROE,  hit'ter-d'fh,  an  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Nor- 
way, province  of  Christiansaud,  nearly  opposite  Mandal. 
Pop.  1158. 

IHT'TISLEIGII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

HITTORF,  hitRor.f,  a'  village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  govern- 
ment of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1428. 

IIITZKIRCH,  hits'keeRK,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  12  miles  N.  of  Lucerne,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  Lake 
Baldeirg.  Pop.  505. 

HIVAOA,  e-vd-o'l,  an  island  n the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  largest  of  the  S.W.  group  of  the  Haniuesas.  Lat.  of  the 
N.  point,  9°  34'  S.,  Ion.  139°  4'  W.  1 1 is  22  miles  long ; greatest 
breadth,  about  10  miles.  Pop.  6500. 

IIIWASSEE.  See  Hiawassee. 

IIIX.AR.  a town  of  Spain.  See  Hij.ar. 

IIIX’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Arkansas. 

HPZKRVILLE,  a post-village  of  Oneida  co..  New  York, 
about  110  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

HJ  ARNOE,(Iljarn6e,)or  HI ARNOE.hyau'no'eh, an  island 
of  Denmark,  off  the  E.  coast  of  .lutland,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay.  and  8 miles  E.  by  S.  of  the  town  of  Horsens.  Area, 
5 square  miles.  Pop.  170. 

ILIELMAR.  HIELMAR,  hy^PmaR,  or  JELMAR,  y^PmaR, 
a lake  of  Sweden,  bordering  on  the  three  laens  of  Orebro, 
Nykbping,  and  Westerns.  Greatest  length,  about  40  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  about  15  miles.  It  receives  the  Svart  at 
at  its  W.  extremity,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  'Ihorshalla 
into  Lake  Maelar. 

II.IKRTING.  hy^Rffing,  a village  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland, 
on  the  E.  shore  of  Il'ierting-Reveer.  Pop.  400. 

n.H)RlNG,(Hjdring.)or  HIORING,  (Hidring.)  he-o'ring  or 
hyo'ring,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland,  29  miles  N.  of  Aal- 
borg. Pop.  1800. 

IIJORT  )E.  (Iljortde.)  hyoRttd'eh,  a small  island  of  Den- 
mark. S.  of  the  island  of  Funen. 

IFLASS.A,  the  capital  city  of  Thibet.  See  L.\.ssa. 

IILINSKO,  h’litPsko,  a town  of  Bohemia,  15  miles  S.  of 
Chrudim,  on  the  Chrudimka.  Pop.  3264. 

HLUIv.  h’look.  a market-town  of  Moravia,  5 miles  S.E.  of 
Ilradisch.  Pop.  1980. 

HOAG'LAND,  Ohio,  a station  on  the  Hillsborough  and 
Cincinnati  Railroad,  in  Highland  co.,  about  8 miles  W.  of 
Hillsborough. 

IIOAG'LIN,  a township  in  Van  Wert  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
378. 

HOAG'S  CORNER,  a post-office  of  Rensselaer  co..  New 
tork. 

HOAI-HO,  ho-i'ho',  a river  of  China,  traverses  the  Lake 
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Hong-tse,  and  joins  the  Hoang-ho,  after  an  E.  ccarse  of  40fl 
miles. 

HOAI-KHING,  ho-i'King/,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Ho- 
nan. capital  of  a department.  Lat.  35°  6'  N.,  Ion.  113°  E. 

IIOANG-CIIOO  or  HOANG-TCHOU,  ho-Ing'-choof,  a city 
of  China,  province  of  Hoo-pe,  capital  of  a department,  on 
the  Yang-tse-kiang,  33  miles  E.  of  Han-yang.  Two  towns 
of  Corea  have  this  name. 

HOANG-HO,  (ho-angffi6f,  pronounced  almo.st  whang'ho/.' 
(f.c.  the  “Yellow  River.”  so  named  from  the  color  which 
the  yellow  clay  along  its  banks  gives  to  its  waters.)  one  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  appears  to  risf 
in  the  Koko-nor  territory,  in  Thibet,  near  lat.  34°  N..  and 
Ion.  98°  E..  flows  northeastward  into  Mongolia,  to  about  lat. 
41°  N.,  Ion.  108°  E.,  re-enters  China  proper,  and  after  alirupt 
bends  southward  and  eastward,  enters  the  Yellow  Sea.  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-soo,  lat.  34°  N.,  Ion.  120°  E.,  150  miles 
N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  after  a total  course 
estimated  at  about  2000  miles.  Chief  affluents,  the  Hoai-ho 
and  Hoei-ho.  At  about  60  miles  from  the  sea  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Imperial  Canal;  and  on  its  banks  are  many  cities  of 
first  and  second  rank,  the  principal  being  Lan-choo  and 
Kai-fung,  respectively  the  capitals  of  the  provinces  of  Kan- 
soo  and  Ho-nan. 

HOANG-KIANG,  a river  of  China.  See  Hong-Kiang. 

HOATIIE,  hoTH  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

HOtRART,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Delaware  River,  near  its  source,  65  miles  W.S.W..of 
Albany.  It  has  1 or  2 churches,  a bank,  and  several  hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

HOBART,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lake  co.,  In- 
diana, II  miles  N.E,  of  Crownpoint.  Bop.  679. 

HOBART  TOWN  or  IIOBARTON,  (usually  pronounced 
hob'er-tpn,)  capital  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  or  Tasmania, 
on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Der- 
went. Lat.  of  Fort  Mulgrave,  42°  53'  5"  S..  Ion.  147°  21'  5" 
E.  Average  temperature  of  the  year,  52°-3;  winter,  42°-l; 
summer,  63°-l.  It  occupies  a commanding  and  extremely 
picturesque  position  at  the  head  of  a sheltered  bight,  called 
Sullivan’s  Cove,  about  20  miles  from  the  .sea,  and  covers 
from  1 to  H square  miles  of  gently  i-ising  ground,  backed 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  and  well-wooded  hills.  'I'he 
streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  airy,  pretty 
wide,  and  some  of  them  macadamized.  The  more  modern 
buildings  are  chiefly  of  brick,  or  a dark-colored  freestone: 
the  older  principally  of  wood  The  public  edifices  are  nu- 
merou.s,  and  some  of  them  handsome;  p.articularly  The  5 
churches  belonging  to  the  church  of  En'.rland ; besides 
which,  there  are  Presbyterian  churches,  various  chapels  and 
meeting-houses  owned  by  different  denominations,  a Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a Jewish  .synagogue.  The  other  public 
buildings  are — the  government-house,  female  house  of  cor- 
rection, or  factory,  the  military  and  prisoners’  barracks, 
custom-house,  commissariat  stores,  police-office,  colonial  hos- 
pital. college.  &c.  'I'he  manufactories  comprise  tanneries, 
foundries,  timber  mills,  flour  mills, and  ship-building ; the  last 
has  now  become  an  extensive  occupation.  The  harbor  is  ex- 
cellent, but  the  tide  is  irregular,  rising  at  times  7 or  8 feet, 
but  usually  only  4 or  5 feet.  A spacious  wharf,  at  which 
vessels  of  the  largest  burden  may  lade  or  unlade,  has  been 
consti-ucted  here.  On  either  bank  of  the  Derwent,  both 
above  and  below  the  town,  are  numerous  beautiful  vill.as. 
Hobart  'fown  was  founded  in  1804.  Ste.amers  from  Mel- 
bourne touch  here.  Pop.  estimated  at  25.000. 

HOBART  FREE  COLLEGE,  (GENEVA  COLLEGE.)  See 
Geneva. 

IIOB'BIE,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co..  Pennsylvania. 

IIOBBl  E.  a post-office  of  Sumter  co.,  Alabama. 

HOB'BIEVILLE.  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana. 

HOBBY  VILLE,  a post-office  of  Spartanbnrg  district.  South 
Carolina. 

HOIVEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

IIOB/KIRK  or  IIOPE'KIRK,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Roxburgh.  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Hawick.  Elliott.  Lord  Heath- 
field,  the  gallant  defender  of  Gibraltar,  was  born  here. 

IIO'BO'KEN.  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  3 miles 
S.W.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  2288. 

HOBOKEN,  ho'bd'Uen,  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  Hudson 
co..  New  Jerse}',  on  the  lludsou  River,  opposite  New  York, 
and  about  2 miles  above  Jersey  City.  It  is  chiefly  remark- 
able as  a place  of  resort  and  recreation  for  the  citizens  of 
New  York,  and  for  the  delightful  scenery  in  its  vicinity, 
called  the  “Elysian  Fields.”  It  contains  11  churches,  3 banka, 
2 newspaper  offices,  20  hotels,  and  a costly  club-house.  Eu- 
ropean steamers  (2  lines)  depart  from  this  port.  Several 
steam-ferries  connect  it  with  New  York.  Pop.  in  1853, 
5527;  in  1860,  9662;  in  1865,  about  12,500. 

HOBOKEN,  a town  of  Sacramento  co.,  California,  is  situ 
ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  American  River,  (which  is  navi 
gable  for  small  steamers.)  al>out  6 miles,  by  water,  from 
Sacramento  City.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
of  its  early  growth.  Before  the  town  was  ten  days  old.  an 
election  took  place  for  mayor  and  harbor-master,  the  whole 
number  of  votes  polled  being  1757. 

UOBROE,  (Ilobroe.)  ho'brd'eh,  almost  hotbrti'veh,  a towr 
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Denmark,  province  of  Jutland,  at  the  head  of  the  Mari- 
agor-fiord,  8 miles  W.  of  Mariager.  Pop.  1000. 

IlOCiIBKHG,  hoK'b^RG,  a village  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower 
Franconia.  I'op.  1148. 

IIOCIIDAIIL,  hoKMAl.  a station  on  the  Dusseldorf  and 
Elherfeld  Railway,  7 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Dusseldorf. 

IIOCIIHLBE,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  IIoiienelbe. 

IIOCIIHINAU.  a market-town  of  Austria.  See  Hohf.nau. 

II.ICHFELDEN,  hosh'f^l'dSNe'.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Bas-Rhin.  13  miles  N.N.W,  of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  2324. 

HOCIIIIEIM,  ho/hiine  or  hoK'hime,  a village  of  Na.ssau, 
near  the  Main,  with  a station  on  the  Taunus  Railway,  7 
miles  S.E.  of  Wiesbaden.  Pop.  1971. 

IIOOIIKIRCII,  hoK'kiRK',  a village  of  Saxony,  7 miles 
E.S.E  of  Bautzen.  Here  the  Prussians,  under  Frederick  the 
Great,  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Daun,  October,  1758. 

IIOCIIKIRCH,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  S.E.  of 
Glogau. 

HOCIISPEYER  or  IIOCHSPEIER,  hoK'sprer,  a vilkage  of 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  6?  miles  E.  of  Kaiserslautern.  Pop.  1332. 

HOCIIST,  (Ilbchst.)  hoKst,  a town  of  West  Germany, 
duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  Main,  and  on  the  Taunus  Railway, 
* 6 miles  W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  1800. 

IIOCIIST,  (llochst,)  a market-town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
province  of  Starkenburg.  Pop.  1320. 

IDCIIST,  (Ilbchst,)  a village  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in 
Oberhessen,  circle  of  Friedberg.  It  contiins  a library  of 
nearly  50.000  volumes.  Pop.  539, 

IIOCHSTADT,  hoK'stitt,  or  'WISOWKA,  tve-sov/kd,  a 
town  of  Bohemia,  29  miles  N.E.  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  1604. 

IIOCHSTADT,  hoK/stitt,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Swabia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  Nurem- 
berg and  Neumarkt  Railway,  23  miles  N.W.  of  Augsburg. 
Pop.  2460.  The  battle  of  Blenheim,  (Blindheim.)  fought  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  is  called  by  the  French  and 
Germans  the  battle  of  Hochstadt. 

IIOCHSTADT,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Franco- 
nia. 15  miles  S.S,W.  of  Bamberg,  on  the  Aisch.  Pop.  1713. 

HOCIIST ETTIN,  GROSS,  groce  hoK'st^t'ten,  a pari.sh  and 
village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  10  miles  S.E.  of  Bern. 
Pop.  4163. 

HOCH-WESELY,  hoK-'^'i'zeh-le,  or  WESELY,  a market- 
town  of  Bohemia.  7 miles  N.W.  of  Bidschow.  Pop.  992. 

HOCK'ANUM  , a post-village  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut, 
about  3 miles  S.E.  of  Hartford. 

HOC  KAN  UM  RIVER,  rises  in  Tolland  co.,  Connecticut, 
and  enters  the  Connecticut  River,  3 miles  below  Hartford. 

HOCKENDORF,  hok'en-donf',  a village  of  Sa.xony,  15  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Dresden.  Pop.  780. 

HOCKENHEIM,  ho'Kgn-hIme',  a village  of  Baden,  circle 
of  Lower  Rhine,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Heidelberg.  Pop.  2555. 

HOCK'ERING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IIOCK^ERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

HOCKHIRTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

HOCKHIAM,  a parish  of  Emrland,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HOCK/ING,  or  HOCK'HOCK'ING,  a river  of  Ohio,  rises 
I'i  the  S.E.  central  part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  enters  the  Ohio  River  in  Athens 
county,  25  miles  below  Marietta.  Some  portions  are  navi- 
gable by  boats.  A canal  extends  along  the  Hocking  Valley, 
and  connects  with  the  Ohio  Canal. 

HOCKING,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Ohio,  has 
an  area  of  420  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Hock- 
hocking  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  sources  of  Salt  and 
Racoon  Creeks.  The  surffice  is  generally  hilly.  Iron-mines 
have  been  opened  in  the  county,  which  are  thought  to  be 
very  extensive.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Hocking  Canal. 
Organized  in  1818.  Capital,  Logan.  Pop.  17,057. 

HOCKING,  a township  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Fair- 
field  CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1842. 

HOCKINGPORT,  Ohio.  See  Trot. 

HOCK'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

HOCK'LIFFE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

HOCK'WOLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HOCK'WORTIIY,  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Devon. 

HODCHOD^KEE  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  rises  in  Stewart  co., 
and  flows  into  Patawla  Creek,  in  Randolph  county. 

HOU'DAM.  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries. 

nODDESDON,hodzMen,  market-town  of  England,  co.  of 
Herts,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Hertford.  Pop.  in  1851,  1854. 

HODEN,  ho-dSn',  or  WADAN,  wa-dSn^  a town  and  oasis 
of  West  Africa,  situated  near  lat.  19°  30'  N.,  Ion.  13°  30'  W. 
The  Portuguese  formerly  had  a factory  here. 

HODEIDA,  ho-d.Vdd  or  ho-dPdd,  written  also  HODIDA,  a 
seaport  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  on  the  Red  Sea,  100  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Mocha.  Its  bazaars  are  supplied  with  Indian 
silks,  cloths,  and  grains,  besides  the  produce  of  Arabia. 

HODQDON,  hSj'don,  a post-township  of  Aroostook  co., 
Maine,  on  the  boundary  line,  160  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  It 
contains  4 meeting-houses,  a tlouring-mill,  2 saw-mills,  2 
Single  machines,  a carding  machine,  &c.  Pop.  963. 

HODGDGN’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

HODGENSVILLE,  a post-office  of  La  Rue  co.,  Kentucky. 

HODGE’S  BEND,  a post-office  of  Fort  Bend  co..  Texas. 
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HODGE’S  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Sebastian  co.,  Ar 
kansas. 

HODGESTON,  hoj'fz-tijn,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Pembroke. 

IIODGESVTLLE,  hoj'fz-vill,  a small  vilkage  of  Itawamlxa 
co.,  Mississippi. 

HOD^GINVILLE,  a neat  post-village,  capital  of  La  Rno 
co.,  Kentucky,  75  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort,  is  plea.santly 
situated  in  a feidile  valley. 

HODIC  or  HOKDIC,  an  iskand  of  France.  See  IIeoic. 

HODIDA,  a seaport  town  of  Arabia.  See  HomaoA 

HODl.MON'r,  ho'dee'mANo',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince. and  13  miles  E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  2000. 

HODANET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

HODONY,  ho'dofP,  a vilkage  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Temesvar, 
4 miles  from  Kis-Becskerek.  Pop.  1369. 

HODSAK,  hod'shdk',  or  ODSAK.  od'shbkA  a markebtown 
of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bacs.  14  miles  from  Zombor.  Pop.  3110. 

HOE,  a parish  of  England.  See  Hoo. 

HOEGAERDE.N,  a village  of  Belgium.  See  Hougaerde. 

IIOEI-AN.  a town  of  China.  See  Hoei-Ngax. 

IIOEI-CHOO,  ho-A'-chook  HOEI-CHEOO,  or  IIOEI-rCHE- 

OU,  ho-A'-che-oo,  a town  of  China,  capital  of  a department 
of  its  own  name,  province  of  Quang-tong,  85  miles  E.  of 
Canton,  on  a tributary  of  the  Canton  River. 

HOF. I-HO,  ho-A'-ho,/  a river  of  China,  the  chief  affluent  of 
the  Iloang-ho,  which  it  enters  in  lat.  34° 45'  N.,  Ion.  110°  3C' 
E.  Total  estimated  course.  400  miles. 

HOEI-NGAN.  lio-A'-NgAnk  or  HOEI-AN,  ho-A'-dn.'a  city  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  province  of  Kiang-soo.  100  miles  N.N.E 
of  Nankin,  on  the  Imperial  Canal,  and  near  the  Hoang-ho. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a triple  wall,  and  is  a place  of  great 
bustle  and  activity. 

HOEI-NING-TC'lIING,  ho-A'ning'ching^  (Mongol.  Baindcu 
bAn'dd,)  a town  of  Chinese  Toorkistan,  15  miles  N.E.  of 
Eelee,  and  having  a Chinese  garrison. 

IIOEI  TONG,  ho-.A'-tongt,  a city  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
province  of  Quang-tong.  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Hai- 
nan. 50  miles  S.  of  Kiong-choo.  The  walls  of  the  town 
are  high,  the  streets  paved  and  narrow,  and  the  houses 
built  of  red  brick.  Pop.  about  44.000. 

IIOEI-YUAN-TCHING.  See  Eelee. 

HOEKSCHE-WAARD.  DE.  deh  ho6ktsKeh-tvdRd',an  island 
of  Holland,  province  of  South  Holland,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Old  Meuse,  E.  by  the  Dortsche-kil,  S,  by  the  Hollands-diep, 
and  W.  by  the  Spui.  Pop.  22,000. 

HOELLALIOE,  hool'lA-le-oo',  a village  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Ceram.  Pop.  400,  all 
Christians. 

HOEN-HO,  ho-§n'-ho^  a river  of  China,  province  Pe-chee- 
lee.  joins  the  Pei-ho  at  Tien-sing,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Peking,  after 
a S.E.  course  of  300  miles. 

HOERDT.  h§Rt  or  hbat,  a village  of  France,  department 
ment  of  Bas-Rhin,  8 miles  N.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  1539. 

HOFVLAKEN,  hoovfld'ken.  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  Gelderland,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Harderwyk.  Pop.  742. 

HOEA'LAERT,  ho-FldRt',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Brabant,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  2181. 

HOEA"TI.^EINEN,  ho-i'te-A^nen,  a lake  of  Finland,  near 
the  centre  of  the  circle  of  Kuopio.  Greatest  length,  30 
miles ; greatest  breadth.  12  miles.  It  communicates,  at  the 
S.W..  point  with  Lake  IVinijasrvi. 

HOF.  a parish  of  Norway,  33  miles  N.W.  of  Christiania. 
Pop.  6000. 

IIOF,  hof,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  circle  of  Man- 
hartsberg,  on  the  Leitha.  Pop.  1285. 

HOF  or  DWOREC,  d^o'rSts,  a town  of  Austria,  in  Morar 
via.  30  miles  N.E.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  2457. 

HOF,  hof,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Saale,  and  on  the 
Saxon-B.avarian  Railway,  30  miles  N.E  of  Bayreuth.  Pop 
12,018.  Since  ravaged  by  fire  in  1823,  it  has  been  regularly 
built.  It  has  a gymnasium  with  a large  library,  and  exten- 
sive manufiictures  of  muslins,  yarns,  woollen  stuffs,  leather, 
and  colors;  and  iron-mines  and  marble  quarries  in  its 
vicinity. 

HOF.  a market-town  of  Austria.  8 miles  E.  of  Salzburg. 

IlOFFENHEIM.  hof'fen-hime'.  a village  of  Baden,  circle 
of  Lower  Rhine.  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mannlieim.  Pop.  1494. 

HOFFLEIN.  (Hbfflein,)  hofffline,  or  HOFFLEIN-BEI- 
BRUCK,  hdfffline-bl-brbokk  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  on 
the  Leitha.  near  Bruck.  Pop.  1110. 

HOFF'MANN’S,  New  York,  a station  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  26  miles  W.of  Albany. 

HOFFMAN’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Schenectady  co.,  New 
York. 

HOF-GASTEIN,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Gastetn. 

HOFGEIS.MAR.  hof'ghi.s'maR,  a town  of  Hesse-Cassel,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Weser,  and  on  the  railway  from  Eisenach 
to  Carlshafen.  15  miles  N.W.  of  Casseb  Pop.3503.  It  is  en- 
closed by  walls,  and  an  avenue  conducts  from  it  to  some 
baths  and  an  electoral  palace  about  1 mile  distant. 

IIOFHEIM,  hof'hime,  a village  of  Bavaria,  36  miles  N.E. 
of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  850. 

IIOFHEIM,  a walled  town  of  Bavaria,  duchy  of  Nassau,  9 
miles  E.  of  Wiesbaden.  Pop.  1471. 
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HOFHEIM,  a Tillage  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  19  miles  S.W. 
of  Darmstadt.  t‘op.  1270. 

HOFLEIN,  (Ilodein.)  hof'llne,  (Gross,  groce,  or  Nagy, 
oddj,)  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  10  miles  N.W  of 
Oidenburg.  Pop.  1321. 

IlOFSTADE,  hof'std'deh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Ea.*-!  Flanders,  on  the  Dendre,  18  miles  E.  of  Ghent.  Pop. 
1910. 

IIOFTEREX,  hof^tA-ren,  an  island  of  Xorway,  off  the  coa.st 
of  South  Bergenhuus,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bergen.  Length, 
12  miles;  breadth,  about  4 miles. 

IIGFV^A,  hof^vA,  a village  of  Sweden,  laen  of  Skaraborg, 
18  miles  S.E.  of  Mariestad,  in  the  forest  of  Tived. 

IIOFWYL,  hof'wil,  or  HOFWEIL,  hof'wil,  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton,  and  6 miles  N.  of  Bern,  with  a cele- 
brated educational  and  agricultural  institution,  established 
by  M.  FelJenberg  in  1799,  having  a model  and  experimental 
farm,  a normal  school,  and  gratuitous  schools  for  the  poor. 
It  is  attended  by  pupils  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Fellen- 
berg,  its  founder,  died  in  1844. 

l£OGAN.\S,  (Iloganas,)  hb/gd-nAs',  a village  of  Sweden, 
lain  of  .llalmbhuus,  near  the  N.E.  entrance  of  the  Sound, 
37  miles  N.  of  Copenhagen.  It  depends  chiefly  on  the  coal- 
mines which  are  worked  in  its  vicinity. 

IlO^G  ANSBURG,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  New  York, 
on  the  St.  Regis,  about  5 miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  40  miles  N.E.  of  Ogdensburg.  The  river 
here  affords  water-power,  which  is  used  for  mills  of  various 
kinds.  The  village  is  accessible  by  steamers.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  400. 

IIQ/GANSVILLE  or  IIO'GANVILLE,  a post-village  of 
Troup  CO.,  Georgia,  on  the  La  Grange  Railroad,  13  miles 
N.E.  of  La  Grange,  the  county  seat. 

IIOGANSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  15 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

IIOG'BACK  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co..  North 
Carolina. 

HUG  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio. 

HUGE,  ho'oheh,  a small  island  of  Denmark,  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Sleswick,  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bredstedt.  Pop.  480. 

HUGELAND,  ho'ghelAnd,'  HOGHLAND,  or  HOGLAND, 
hog^lAnd,  a small  island  of  Russia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
110  miles  W.  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  celebrated  for  a naval 
victory  gained  by  the  Russians  over  the  Swedes  in  1788, 
»nd  for  the  measure  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between  it 
ind  Jakobstadt. 

HOGESTOWN,  ho'jes-tbwn,  a post-village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

HOG'HEAD,  Ireland,  a promontory  on  the  Atlantic,  at 
the  point  forming  the  N.W.  entrance  of  Kenmare  River. 

IlUGHTON,  ho'ton,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster, with  a station  on  the  East  Lancashire  Railway,  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Preston. 

HOG  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  Java,  in  lat.  7°  5'  S.,  Ion.  114°  bhf  E.,  and 
ibout  20  miles  in  circuit. 

HOG  ISLAND,  off  the  W.  coastof  Sumatra,  about  40  miles 
in  length,  by  3 miles  in  breadth. 

HOG  ISLAND,  British  India,  an  islet  in  the  harbor  of 
Bombay. 

HOG  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  N.E.  of  New  Pro- 
vidence. 

HOG  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Flores  Sea,  off  the  S. 
extremity  of  Celebes,  in  lat.  6°  10'  S.,  Ion.  120°  22'  E. 

HOG  ISLANDS,  a cluster  of  islets  off  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, co.  of  Kerry,  ne.ar  the  mouth  of  Kenmare  River. 

HOGLE’S  (hbg'eiz)  CREEK,  a post-village  of  St.  Clair  co., 
Missouri,  55  W.S.W.  of  Jeffer.son  City. 

HOG  MOUNTAIN,  a post-office  of  Hall  co.,  Georgia,  about 
95  miles  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

IIOG'NASTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

HOGOLEN  (ho'go-lAn)  or  HOGOLIN  (Lotgo-linj  ISLANDS, 
a group  in  the  centre  of  the  Carolines,  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat. 
7°  N.,  Ion.  152°  E. 

HOG  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Michigan,  enters  the  Cold- 
water  River  in  Branch  county. 

IIOG'SIIAW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

HOGS'THORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HOG'STIES,  a group  of  dangerous  rocky  islets  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, West  Indies.  38  miles  N.W.  of  the  Great  Inagua. 

HOGS^TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

HOGUE,  LA,  France.  See  Cafe  la  Hogue. 

HOGYESZ,  (Hbgyesz,)  hbd'y^s.st,  a town  of  Hungary,  co. 
cf  Toln.a,  32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Funfkirchen.  Pop.  3070. 

HOHENAU,  ho'en-6w,  or  HOCHENAU,  hoK^eh-nbw',  a 
village  of  Lower  Austria,  with  a station  on  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand’s  Northern  Railway,  45  miles  N.E.  of  Vienna. 
Pop.  1557. 

HOHENBRUCK,  ho/en-brdok',  or  TRZEBOCIIOWICE, 
tzhe-bo-Ko-^eeUsA,  a town  of  Bohemia,  7 miles  E.  of  Kbnig- 
gratz.  Pop.  2231. 

IIOHENECK,  ho^eh-n6k',  a village  of  Germany,  in  Styria, 
5 miles  N.  of  Cilly.  Near  it  are  the  mineral  baths  of  Loka. 

UOHENECK.  a village  of  Germany,  in  WUrtemberg,  cir- 
de  of  Neckar  N.E.  of  Ludwigsbcrg. 
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HOIIENELBE,  ho^en-?l'bgh,  or  HOCIIELBE,  hoK'^l-bfh, 
a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Gitschin 
Pop.  3257. 

HOHEN-EMS,  hoten-?ms',  a market-town  of  the  Tyrol,  near 
the  Swiss  frontier,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Feldkirch.  Pop.  1900. 

IIOHENFELS,  ho'gn-fAls',  a market-town  of  Bavari.i,  17 
miles  N.W.  of  Ratisbon.  Pop.  740. 

IIOHENFURT,  hoten-fObRt',  or  WYSSEBROD,  tvis'seh- 
brot',  a village  of  Bohemia,  26  miles  S.of  Budweis.  Pop.  1042, 

IIOHENIIAMELN,  ho'en-hd'meln,  a village  ol  Ilau-^ver, 

9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Hildesheim.  Pop.  1031. 

HOIIENHASLACH,  ho'en-hA.s'laK,  a vill.ag*  of  W iirtem- 
berg,  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1348. 

HOHENHEIM,  hc/en-hime',  a hamlet  of  WUrtemberg,  4 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Stuttg'art,  with  a celebrated  school  of  agri- 
culture. 

HOHENLEUBEN,  ho'en-loi'ben,  a market-town  of  Central 
Germany,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Greitz.  Pop.  2200. 

HOHENLINDEN,  ho'en-lind'en,  a village  of  Upper  Bava^ 
ria,  20  miles  E.  of  Munich,  celebrated  for  the  victory  of  the 
French  and  Bavarians  under  Moreau,  over  the  Austrians 
under  the  Archduke  John,  December  3,  1800.  . 

HOIIENLINT)EN,  a post-office  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Mis.souri. 

HOIIENLOHE,  ho'en-lo'eh,  an  ancient  principality  of  Ger- 
many, in  Franconia,  now  mediatized,  and  mostly  compi  ised 
in  the  circle  of  Jaxt,  (Wiirtemberg,)  and  partly  in  Bavaria. 

HOHENM AUTII,  ho'en-mOwt',  or  WYSOKE-MEYTO,  «e/- 
so'keh-mPto,  a town  of  Bohemia,  16  miles  E.  of  Chrudim, 
with  a station  on  the  North  States  Railway.  Pop.  with 
suburbs,  4623. 

HOHENSAX,  ho'en-sAx',  a village  of  East  Switzerland, 
canton  of  St.  Gall,  5 miles  N.  of  Werdenberg.  Pop.  1153. 

HOHEN  SOLMS.  See  Solms  Lich. 

IIOIIENSTADT,  hoten-stAtt',  (Moravian,  77a6r0e/»,hAVzhA,) 
a town  of  Moravia,  circle,  and  25  miles  N.W.  of  Olmutz,  on 
the  Sazawa,  and  on  the  North  States  Railway.  Pop.  1494 

HOHENSTAUFEN,  ho'en-stdw'fen,  a village  of  WUrtem- 
berg, circle  of  Danube,  24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  1106, 
with  a ruined  castle  of  the  house  of  Ilohensiaufen. 

HOHENSTEIN,  ho'en-stine',  or  IIOHNSTEIN,  h6n'stTue. 
a town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Zwickau. 
Pop.  467C,  engaged  in  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  weaving, 
and  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 

HOHENSTEIN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  17  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Dresden.  Pop.  994.  Near  it  is  the  castle  of  Hohen- 
stein. 

HOHENSTEIN,  ho'en-stine',  or  OLSTYNEB,  oPste-n^b',  a 
town  of  Pru.ssia,  province  of  East  Flanders,  78  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Konigsberg,  on  the  Amelang.  Pop.  1270. 

HOHENTHINGEN,  ho'en-ting'en?  » village  of  WUrtem- 
berg, circle  of  Danube,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Ulm.  In  1799  it  was 
more  than  once  taken  by  the  French,  and  burned.  Pop.  410. 

HOIIENWESTEDT,  ho'en-tvSs'tStt,  a village  of  Denmark, 
in  Holstein.  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Rendsburg.  Pop.  1169. 

HOHENZOLLERN-HECHINGEN,ho'en-tsol']ern-hjK'ing- 
en,  a principality  of  Germany,  enclo.sed  between  IVurtem- 
berg  on  the  W.,  N.,  and  E.,  and  the  two  portions  of  tho 
principality  of  Ilohenzollern-Sigmaringen  on  the  S.  Area, 
117  square  miles.  Pop.  20,143.  Capital,  Ilechingen.  It  ha» 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

HOHENZOLLERN-SIGMARINGEN,  ho'ent.soPlern-.sigL 
mA-ring'en,  a principality  of  Germany,  consisting  of  two 
large,  arid  several  smaller  portions,  surrounded  by  ■Wu]> 
temberg,  Ilohenzollern-IIechingen.  and  Baden.  Area,  335 
square  miles.  Pop.  45,431.  Capital,  Sigmaringen.  This 
principality  was  likewise  included  with  the  above  in  the 
purchase  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

llOIIQtKUS,  a manufacturing  village  and  township  of  Ber 
gen  CO.,  New  .Jersey,  on  Ilohokus  Creek,  and  on  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  24  miles  N.N.IV.  of  New  York.  It 
has  several  cotton  manufactories,  and  2 or  3 for  making 
combs.  Pop.  2352. 

HOUR,  (Hohr,)  hoR,  a village  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Nas- 
sau. Pop.  1171. 

HOHSCHEID-mit-MERSHEID,  ho'shite-mit-m^R/.shlte,  a 
township  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  17  miles  E.  of  Dusseldorf,  with 
extensive  lead-works.  Pop.  11.395. 

HOHWACIIT,  ho'^dKt.  a village  of  Denmark,  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Holstein,  with  a harbor  and  fine  roadstead;  the 
latter  having  from  15  feet  to  20  feet  of  water. 

HOIER,  (Hoier,)  ho'yer,  originally  HOTHER,ho'ter,  a vil- 
lage of  Denmark,  in  Sleswick,  8 miles  W.N.IV.  of  Tondern, 
Pop.  1000. 

HOJ  A-JAMOTE-K  A-GOTE,  ho^jA-jA-mot'kA-got/,  (?)  a village 
or  encampmentofBeloochistan,  province  of  Loos,  near  which 
some  rich  ores  of  copper  have  lately  been  discovered. 

HO'KAH  (or  ROOT)  RI YER,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Minnesota 
falls  into  the  Mississippi  River  a little  below  La  Crosse,  in 
Wiscou.siu.  Length,  about  130  miles 

HOKIANGA,  ko-ke-AntgA.  a river  of  New  Zealand,  in  the 
North  Island,  enters  the  .sea  on  its  W.  coast,  near  the  N. 
extremity,  in  lat.  35°  30'  S.,  Ion.  173°  26'  E.  On  it  are  a 
British  settlement,  and  a IVesleyan  mission. 

HO-KIEN,  ho'ke-Sn',  or  HO-KIAN,  ho-ke-An',  a town  of 
China,  province  Pe-chee-lee,  cApital  of  a department  in  a 
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plain  between  the  Tai-ho,  and  the  Hoo-to-ho,  100  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Peking. 

HOLABRUxNN,  OBER,  ofher  hond-brOon',  or  IIOLETLS- 
I>0RE.  ho^lIls-doRf',  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the 
Gdttersbach.  Pop.  2688. 

HOLLAR,  (Dan.  Holum,  hoHoom,)  a village  of  Iceland,  on 
its  N.  coast,  having  a cathedral,  printing  establishment,  and 
school.  It  became  a bishop’s  see  in  1106. 

IIOL'BEACII,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Lincoln,  7^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Spalding.  It  is  very  ancient, 
has  a fine  Gothic  church,  a free  school,  founded  about  1351, 
a union  work-house,  and  2 branch  banks.  Dr.  Stukeley. 
the  antiquary,  was  born  here  in  1687.  Pop.  2245. 

IIOL'BECK,  a township  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  West  Riding. 

IIOLBEK  or  IIOLBECK,  holBj^k,  a seaport  town  of  Den- 
mark, island  and  stift  of  Seeland,  on  an  arm  of  the  Ise-fiord, 
35  miles  W.  of  Copenhagen.  Pop.  2300. 

IIOL/BERTS  PRE'CINCT,  a small  village  of  Limestone 
co..  Alabama. 

IIOL'BETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

JlOiyBROOK,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

HOLBROOK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

IIOl/COMB,  a post-office  of  Burke  co.,  Georgia. 

II  )I/C0MBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

II  IL'COMBE-BUR/xNELL,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of 
Uevon. 

IIOL'COMBE-RO'GUS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

HOLCOMB’S  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Virginia. 

HOL'COTT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

IIOLCOTT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

H0LDG5N,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  in- 
jorporated  April  13,  1852. 

HOLDEN,  a post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachu- 
Jetts,  50  miles  W.  of  Boston.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton 
roods.  Pop.  1945. 

IIOLD^ENBY,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.,  .and  5^  miles  N.N.IV. 
of  Northampton.  It  has  ruins  of  a princely  mansion,  built 
by  Sir  C.  Hatton,  lord-chancellor  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Charles  I.  was  for  a short  time  kept  a prisoner  in  it. 

HOLD'ENHURST,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

HOLD'ERMAN’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Kendall  co,,  Il- 
linois. 

HOLD^ERNESS,  a district  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding,  consisting  mostly  of  the  large  tongue  of  land  stretch- 
ing between  the  North  Sea  and  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Humber.  Area,  160,470  acres.  Pop.  23,766. 

UOLD'ERNESS,  a post-township  of  Gr.afton  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad, 
45  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Concord,  has  many  fine  mill  seats, 
and  manufactures  of  paper.  Pop.  1765. 

IIOLD'GATE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

HOLE  IN  THE  WALL,  a light-house  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  .\baco  Island,  one  of  the  Little  Bahamas.  It  stands  one 
third  of  a mile  N.  of  the  Hole  in  the  Wall,  and  shows  a re- 
volving light,  80  feet  from  its  base,  and  160  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  lat.  25°  51'  30"  N.,  Ion.  77°  10'  45"  W. 

HOLESCHOWITZ  or  HOLLESOWICE,  h6rieh-sho'wits,  a 
village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Rakonitz,  on  the  Moldau,  2 
miles  from  Prague.  Pop.  1001. 

HOL'FORD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

HOLGUIN,  hol-gheen^  or  ol-gheen^  a town  of  Cuba,  63 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Santi.ago.  Pop.  in  1853,  3754. 

IIOLICS  or  HOLITSCH,  ho'lich',  a town  of  Hungary,  cir- 
cle of  Neutra,  46  miles  N.  of  Presburg,  near  the  March.  Pop. 
4333.  It  has  an  imperial  castle  and  stud.  Roman  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  churches,  a synagogue,  a Capuchin  convent 
and  manufactures  of  pottery,  &c. 

HOLITZ,  hoMits,  or  NEU  HOLITZ,  noi  hoHits,  a town  of 
Bohemia.  11  miles  N.E.  of  Chrudim.  A battle  was  fought 
here  in  1758,  between  the  Prussians  and  the  Imperialists. 
Pop.  3424. 

HOLKAR’S  DOMINIONS,  India.  See  Indore. 

HOLKER,  LOWER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster, 2 miles  S.  of  Upper  Holker. 

HOL'KER,  UPPER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster. 

IIOLKHAM,  holTtam,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk, 
on  the  North  Sea.  2^  miles  IV,  of  Wells.  The  church  is  a 
noted  sea-mark.  Ilolkham  House,  the  splendid  residence  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  built  after  a design  by  Palladio. 
The  library,  statue  gallery,  and  picture-saloou,  abound  in  the 
rarest  works  of  literature  and  art. 

HOL'LACOMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

HOLLAND,  (Dutch  pron.  hoPlint:  originally  Ollant,  i.  e. 
“muddy”  or  “marshy  land;”  Fr.  Hollande,  holTS-Vd^  L. 
Batuhia  and  Hollan’dia;)  the  name  usu.ally  given  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  though,  strictly  speaking,  is 
now  only  applied  to  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Hol- 
land. This  name  was  as.sociated  with  that  kingdom  for  four 
years,  (1806-1810,)  under  the  rule  of  Louis  Bonaparte.  'The 
kingdom  of  Holland,  during  that  time,  included  nearly  all 
the  territories  comprising  the  present  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  together  with  part  of  Hanove*  and  the  duchy 
of  Oldenburg.  See  Netherlands. 
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HOLLAND,  holHand,  North  and  South,  two  'ontigoouj 
provinces,  and  the  most  important  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  composed  of  the  peninsulas  and  islands 
between  lat.  51°  40'  and  53°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  4°  and  5° 
20'  E.,  having  S.,  Holland'.s-Diep  and  a mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  W.,  the  North  Sea,  and  on  other  sides  the  Zuydej- 
zee,  and  the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Gelderland,  and  North 
Brabant.  Area  of  North  Holland,  966  .square  milef. 
Pop.  in  1863,  562,504.  Of  South  Holland,  1180  sq.iare  miles. 
Pop.  651,885.  Surface  uniformly  flat,  intersected  by  nunm 
rous  canals,  and  much  of  it  below  the  level  of  high  sea 
tides,  but  protected  against  these  by  a line  of  natural  downs 
all  along  the  W.  coast,  and  artificial  dykes  elsewhere. 
The  Leek  and  Meuse  traverse  the  S.  province;  a large  ex- 
tent in  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  Y inlet,  Haarlem  Lake, 
and  extensive  mar.shes.  Cattle-rearing  is  the  chief  branch  of 
rural  industry.  Manufactures  of  every  de.scription  are  very 
actively  carried  on.  Principal  cities,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem, 
Saardam,  Alkmaar,  and  Hoorn,  in  North  Holland,  and  the 
Hague,  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  and  Dort,  in  South  Holland. 

HOL'LAND.  Preussich,  prois'.si.sh  hoPlSnt.  a town  of  East 
Prussia,  58  miles  S.IV.  of  Kbnigsberg.  Pop.  33t')0. 

HOL'LAND,  a post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  55 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  748. 

HOLLAND,  a station  on  the  railroad  from  Philadelphia 
to  Easton.  30  miles  S.  of  Easton. 

HOLLAND,  a post-township  of  Hampden  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, 70  miles  M'.S.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  449. 

HOLLAND,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  Erie  co..  New  Y'ork,  about  25  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 
Pop.  1538. 

HOLLAND,  a post-oflice  of  Venango  co..  Pennsylvania. 

HOLLAND,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  in  the 
S.W.  part  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Black 
River,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Kalamazoo.  Pop.  of  the  village, 
about  600;  of  the  township.  1991. 

HOLLAND,  GRE.Vr,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

HOLLAND  LANDING,  a post-village  of  Canada  IVest, 
townships  of  East  and  IVest  Gwillimbury,  on  the  Ontarir 
Simcoe  and  Huron  Railroad,  35  miles  N.  of  Toronto.  It 
contains  3 saw  mills,  several  stores,  and  a foundry.  Pop. 
about  350. 

HOLLAND,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  Engkand,  co.  of  Essex. 

HOLLAND,  NEW.  See  Australia. 

HOLLAND,  PARTS  OF,  a district  of  England,  forming  a 
division  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  on  the  S.E.,  and  having  E. 
the  North  Sea.  Area,  250,320  acres.  Pop.  72,361.  Holland 
Fen,  in  this  district,  is  a tract  now  enclosed  and  drained 
comprising  22.000  acres.  Pop.  upwards  of  10.000. 

HOL'LAND  PAT'ENT,  a po.st-village  of  Oneida  co..  New 
York,  11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Utica,  has  2 churches  and  an  aca- 
demy. Pop.  about  500. 

HOLLANDS-DIEP,  hoFldnts-deep',  (Fr.  Dieppe,  de-?pp.^  the 
principal  arm  of  the  Waal,  between  South  Holland  and  Nortu 
Brabant,  Netherlands,  divides,  after  u course  of  14  miles, 
into  the  Ilaringvliet  and  Volke-rak,  the  two  largest  mouths 
of  the  Rhine,  and  which  encircle  the  island  of  Over-flakke. 

II0LL.\ND,  UPPER,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster, on  the  Liverpool  and  Wigan  Railway,  4 miles  W.S.W. 
of  IVigan. 

HOL'LENBACK,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsyiv,a- 
nia.  Pop.  977. 

HOLLESCHAU  or  IIOLLESCHOW.  holffeh-show',  a town 
of  .Moravia,  circle,  and  18  miles  N.  of  Hradisch.  on  the  Rus- 
sawa,  with  a deanery  church,  a fine  castle,  a town-house, 
3 chapels,  and  a .synagogue.  Fop.  4589. 

IIUL'LESLEY’,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

IIOL/LEY.  a post-village  of  Min-ray  township,  Oi  leans  co.. 
New  Y’ork,  on  the  Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Niagara  Falls 
Railroad,  and  on  the  Erie  Canal,  22  miles  IV.  of  Rochester. 
It  contains  5 churches,  2 stores,  and  1 academy.  Pop. 
.about  1100. 

HOLLEY  GROVE,  a small  village  of  Edgecomb  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

IIOLLFELD,  holPf^lt,  a town  of  Bavari.a,  circle  of  Upper 
Franconia,  13  miles  W.  of  Baireuth  and  East  Bamberg. 
Pop.  1048.  It  has  large  markets  for  sheep. 

IIOL'LIDAYSBURG,  a flourishing  post-borough,  capital 
of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylv.ani.a,  is  situated  on  the  Juniata  River 
and  Pennsylvania  Canal,  near  the  E.  base  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountain.  A branch  I’ailroad,  8 miles  long,  connects  with 
the  Central  Bailro.ad  at  Altoona.  Distance  from  Harrisburg 
by  turnpike,  120  miles  W.,  and  by  railroad,  137  miles.  Since 
the  construction  of  the  canal  and  railroad,  this  town  has 
improved  rapidly,  and  has  become  the  centre  of  trade  for 
an  extensive  country,  which  is  rich  in  agiacultural  and 
mineral  resources.  'The  business  of  the  town  is  estimated 
to  be  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  place  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Harrisburg.  Through  Hollidaysburg,  the  iron  of 
the  celebrated  Juniata  region  seeks  a market.  Stone  coal 
and  grain  are  also  exported  in  large  quantities.  It  contains 
8 churches,  1 national  bank,  1 other  bank,  1 town-hall,  3 
large  school-houses,  2 foundries  with  machine-shops,  2 blast 
furnfices  for  sm  jlting  iron,  2 rolling-mills,  1 shuck  factory, 
and  1 steam  grist-mill.  There  is  a rich  deposit  of  iron  ore 
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within  a mile  of  this  place.  A small  branch  of  the  Juniata 
separates  the  town  from  the  borough  of  Gaysport.  Ilolli- 
daysburg  was  incorporated  in  1836,  and  became  the  county 
seat  in  1846,  It  is  lighted  with  gas.  Three  newspapers  are 
publislied  here.  Population  1^469,  or,  including  Gaysport, 
3070. 

HOLLIDAY  S COVE,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  W. 
Virginia. 

HOIJLIDAYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Dooly  co.,  Georgia. 

HOLLINGBOUllN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

HOLLINGSTEDT,  holding-st^tt',  a village  of  Denmark, 
duchy,  and  12  miles  W.S.IV.  of  Sleswick. 

HOL'LINGSWORTII,  a post-office  of  Habersham  co., 
Georgia.  115  miles  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

HOIj'LIXGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

HOL'JiTNGWOOD,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 
14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Oldham. 

HOL'LINGWOIITH.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

HOIJLIS,  a post-township  of  York  co.,  Maine,  60  miles 
S.W.  of  Augustii.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business.  Pop.  16S.3. 

IIOLLI8,  a post-town.ship  of  Hillsborough  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. on  the  l\'orcester  and  Nashua  Kaihoad,  7 miles  S.  of 
Nashua,  and  35  miles  S.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1317. 

HOLLIS,  a post-village  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois,  11  miles 
N.W.  of  Peoria. 

HOLLIS  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  York  co..  IMaine. 

HOL'LISTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Milford  Branch  Railroad,  about  25  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Boston,  and  the  same  distance  E.  of  Worcester. 
The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures, 
there  being  about  25  establishments  in  the  township  for  the 
production  of  boots,  shoes,  cotton  goods,  and  straw  hats  and 
bonnets,  employing  about  600  hands.  The  village  contains 
4 churches,  12  stores,  a bank,  and  Mount  Hollis  Seminary, 
also  a machine  shop,  a steam  mill,  and  a pump  factory. 
There  are  also  3 other  villages  in  the  township,  viz..  East 
Holliston,  Braggville,  and  Metcalf  Station.  Pop.  in  1850, 
2428;  in  1860,  3339. 

HOL'LOWAYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois. 

HOLLOW  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lexington  district. 
South  Carolina. 

HOLLOW  SQUARE,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Alabama. 

HOLLUM,  hnPlum,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Fries- 
land, on  the  S.W.  end  of  the  island  of  Ameland.  Pop.  1075. 

HOLLY,  a i)ost-village  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Hailroad.  See  Appendix. 

HOLLY  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Murray  co.,  Georgia, 
10  miles  S.  of  Spring  Place,  the  county-town. 

HOLLY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Walker  co.,  Alabama. 

HOLLY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Charleston  district,  South 
Carolina. 

HOLLY  LEAP,  a post-office  of  Gibson  co.,  Tennessee. 

HOL'LYM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

HOLLY  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan. 

HOL'LYMOUNT.  a petty  town  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught, 
CO.  of  .Mayo,  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Ballinrobe.  Pop.  454. 

HOLLY  POINT,  a post-office  of  Drew  co.,  Arkansas. 

HOLLY  RLTREAT,  a post-office  of  Wilkinson  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

HOLLY  RIVER,  h post-office  of  Braxton  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

HOLLY  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Wake  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

HOLLY  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Wood  co.,  Texas. 

HOLLY  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co.,  Arkansas. 

HOLLY  SPRINGS,  a flourishing  and  beautiful  post-vil- 
lage, capital  of  Marshall  co.,  Mississippi,  210  miles  N.  of 
Jackson.  The  situation  is  healthful  and  remarkably  beauti- 
ful. The  place  is  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its 
schools  and  the  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants.  It  contains 
4 educational  institutions,  wliich  are  justly  celebrated:  the 
Chalmers’  Institute  and  St. Thoma.s’  Hall  for  boys;  and  the 
Holly  Springs  Female  Institute  and  the  Franklin  Female 
College.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  them  is 
about  390.  The  village  contains  several  churches,  4 news- 
paper offices,  and  1 bank.  The  3Iississippi  Central  Railroad, 
connects  it  with  Jaekson  and  New  Orleans.  Population 
2987. 

IIOTJLYWOOD,  n village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
CO.  of  Down,  on  Belfast  Lough,  44  miles  N.E.  of  Belfast. 
Pop.  of  the  village,  1532.  In  its  vicinity,  which  is  very 
beautiful,  are  many  handsome  mansions  and  villas,  the 
residences  of  Belfast  merchants,  whose  families  also  resort 
here  for  sea-bathing. 

HOL'LYWOOD,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Dublin. 

IIOL'LYWOOD,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wicklow. 

HOLM'DIL,  a post-office  of  Monmouth  co.,  New  Jersey. 

HOIAIE,  home,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

HOLME,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

HOLME,  a parish  of  Orkney,  in  Pomona,  on  Holme 
Sound,  a b(!autiful  frith  on  the  S.  coast  of  Pomona.  Se- 
veral small  islets  of  the  Orkneys  bear  this  prefix. 

HOLM E CUIJTR  AM,  aparish  of  England,  co.  Cumberland. 

HOLIME,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

HOLME  HALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 
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HOLME  LA'CY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

HOLME.  INIOSS,  a mountain  of  England,  co.  of  Derby, 
where  it  meets  the  counties  of  York  and  Chester.  Highest 
point.  1859  feet. 

HOLME-l’IERREPONT,  (peer'pont.)  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Nottingham. 

HOL'MER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

HOLME-next-RUNCTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk. 

HOLMES.  hAmz,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Florida, 
bordering  on  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  490  square  miles.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Choctawhatchee  River.  The  surface  is 
level  or  undulating.  Formed  recently  by  a division  of 
Walton  and  .lackson  counties.  Capital,  Cferro  Gordo.  Pop. 
1386,  of  whom  1274  were  free. 

HOLMES,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Missis- 
sippi, has  an  area  of  about  940  square  miles.  The  Yazoo 
River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  ML,  and  the  Big  Black 
River  on  the  S.E.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the 
soil  is  very  rich.  The  Yazoo  is  navigable  for  steamboats  on 
the  border  of  the  county  through  the  whole  year.  Named 
in  honor  of  Governor  David  Holmes  of  Mississippi.  Capital, 
Lexington.  Pop.  17,791,  of  whom  5816  were  free,  and  11,975 
slaves. 

HOLMES,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Ohio,  has 
an  area  of  about  400  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  N. 
to  S.  by  Kilbuck  Creek,  intersected  in  the  ML  part  by  the 
M’alhonding  River,  an-d  also  drained  by  Doughty’s  Fork 
of  the  first-named  stream.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly, 
and  the  soil  generally  good.  Stone  coal  is  found  along  Kil- 
buck Creek.  Gas  springs  have  recently  been  discovered. 
A railroad  has  been  completed  from  Cleveland  to  the  county- 
seat.  Formed  in  1824.  Capital,  Millersburg.  Population 
20,589. 

HOLMES,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1611. 

HOLMES.  Boone  co.,  Indiana,  a station  on  the  liifayette 
and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  4 miles  S.ML  of  Lebanon. 

HOLMESliUBG,  homz'burg,  a pleasant  post-village  in- 
cluded within  the  chartered  limits  of  Philadelphia,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 10  miles  N.E.  of  the  State-house.  It  contains  4 
churches.  1 boarding-school,  and  1 spade  fiictory. 

HOLME-ne.'VK-the-SEA.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HOLMES’  (homz'ez)  HOLE,  a post-village  in  Tisbury 
township,  Duke’s  co.,  Massachusetts,  about  60  miles  S.E. 
of  Boston.  Is  has  a fine  harbor,  much  frequented  by  vessels 
in  bad  weather.  At  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  on  the 
M’est  Chop,  stands  Holmes’  Hole  Light-house,  exhibiting  a 
fixed  light  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  41°  29' 
N.,  Ion.  70°  36' 40"  W.  One  whaler  arrived  here  in  1853. 
bringing  320  bai  rels  of  sperm-oil,  1720  of  whale-oil,  and  lOOt 
pounds  of  whalebone. 

HOLM E-on-S BALDING  (sp^Pding)  MOOR,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Y'ork,  East  Riding, 

HOLMESTRAND.  hoPm^h-strdnd',  a seaport  town  of  Nor- 
way. stift  of  Aggershuus.  on  the  Drammen  Fiord,  34  miles 
S.S.ML  of  Christiania.  Pop.  1746. 

HOLMES’  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Flo- 
rida. 

HOLMESVTLLE,  homz'vill.  a post-village,  capital  of  Ap- 
pling co.,  Georgia,  115  miles  S.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

IIOLMESYILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pike  co..  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  Bogue  Chitto  River,  90  miles  S.  of  Jack.'son. 

IIOLMESYILLE,  a post-village  of  Avoyelles  parish,  in 
Louisiana,  about  20  miles  S.ML  of  Marksville. 

IIOLMESYILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio,  near 
Killbuck  Creek,  85  miles  N.E.  of  Columbxis.  Together  with 
the  contiguous  village  of  Lafayette,  it  has  about  250  in- 
habitants. 

IIOLMESYILLE,  Laporte  co..  Indiana,  a station  on  the 
Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  8 miles 
N.ML  of  Laporte. 

HOLME-on-the-WOLDS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding. 

HOLM/FIRTII,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

HOLMON,  hoPmon,  or  GOLMA,  e:oPm3,  an  island  of 
Sweden,  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  20  miles  E.  of  Ume<l.  Lat. 
63°  40'  NL.  Ion.  21°  E.  It  belongs  to  the  Quarken  group. 

HOLMPtTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

HOLMS,  horns,  two  islets  of  England  and  South  Wales 
in  the  estuary  of  the  river  Severn,  S.E.  of  Lavernock. 

HOLMS/FIELD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

HOLMSLAND,  holms'lSnd.  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  Jutr 
land,  in  the  N.  of  the  Ringkibbing  fiord,  about  1 mile  N.N.ML 
of  the  tow  n of  Bingkibbing.  Pop.  1800, 

HOLNE,  hon,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  34  miles 
ML  of  Ashburton,  Holne  Park  is  a beautiful  hunting-seat 
in  this  pari.sh. 

HOL'NEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

HOLGUAN.  See  Holwan. 

HOLSTEBROE.  (Holstebrbe,)  hoPstfh-brb'eh,  or  HOT#- 
STEBRO,  hoPsteh-brb',  a town  of  Denmark,  province  of  Jut- 
land, 24  miles  N.E.  of  Ringkibbing,  on  the  Stor-aa.  Pop 
1200,  mostly  agricultural. 
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HOLSTEIN,  hoVstIne,  Dochv  of.  (L.  TTnUa^fia,)  a de- 
pendent of  Dentnark,  which,  till  J84.S,  formed  part  of  the 
Germanic  Confedeiation,  situated  S.  of  Slesvvick  in  Den- 
mark. and  N.  of  Hanover  and  Mecklenburg  in  Germany,  and 
between  lat.  64°  2(3'  10"  and  53^  29'  N.,  and  Ion.  9°  and  ll*^' 
E.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Baltic,  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea. 
A:ea,  32;50  square  miles.  J*op.  in  1850,  4H2.364.  Surface 
mostly  level,  with  low  hills  in  the  E.:  in  the  S.  and  W.  the 
e.xtensive  pasture  lands  are  secured  against  inundations  of 
the  sea  by  dykes.  It  contains  numerous  lakes,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  Pldnsee.  and  is  watered  by  the  Eider.  Kibe, 
and  their  affluents.  It  is  celebrated  tor  its  cattle  and  horses, 
which  with  grain,  butter,  and  cheese,  form  the  chief  exports. 
Principal  towns,  Gluckstadt,  the  capital,  Altona.  the  chief 
j>ort,  Kiel.  Rendsburg,  and  Elmshorn,  which  are  connected 
by  railways.  This  province  became  a dependency  of  Den- 
mark in  1459.  It  is  held  by  the  King  of  Denmark  as  Duke 
of  Holstein,  under  certain  limitations.  In  1848,  Holstein, 
along  with  the  Duchy  of  Sleswi(0c,  revolted  from  Denmark 
in  order  to  join  the  new  German  Empire;  the  population 
are  mostly  German  in  their  language  as  well  as  in  their 
predilections. 

HOLST  El  NTIIOR.  hol'stine-toR/,  a village  forming  a su- 
burb of  Lubeck.  Fop.  1200. 

HOLSTO.X,  hoRston.  a river,  the  largest  branch  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, is  formed  bv  the  junction  of  the  Xorlh  and  .'^outh 
Forks,  which  rise  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains  of  A'ir- 
ginia,  ami  unite  at  Kingsport,  in  Sullivan  co.,  Tennessee. 
Flowing  thence  S.W.,  and  passing  Knoxville,  it  unites  wiih 
the  Clinch  River  at  Kingston.  The  length  of  the  main 
stream  is  estimated  at  200  miles.  Though  the  current  is 
rather  rapid,  it  has  no  considerable  falls.  It  is  navigable  by 
small  steamboats  to  Knoxville  at  all  seasons,  and  during  the 
winter  they  can  ascend  to  Kingsport.  Branches. — The  North 
Fork  ri.ses  near  the  N.  border  of  Smyth  co.,  Virginia,  and  its 
general  course  is  VV.S.W.  The  South  Fork  rises  near  the 
opposite  side  of  that  county,  and  tlows  nearly  parallel  with 
the  other  branch.  The  length  of  each  is  about  IcO  mile.s. 

HDLSTON,  a post-offlce  of  W'ashington  co..  V irginia. 

HOLSTON  VAL'LEY,  a post-offlce  of  Sullivan  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

H ►LSnVORTHY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Devon,  on  the  Tamar,  7?  miles  W.S.W.  of  Stratton. 

HOLT,  holt,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and 
parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh,  on  the  Dee,  crossed  by 
a stone  bridge  of  10  arches,  5^  miles  N.E.  of  Wrexham.  Fop. 
of  borough,  in  1851,  1029.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  and 
mites  with  Denbigh,  Ruthin,  and  Wrexham  in  sending  1 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

HOLT,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk. 17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dereham.  It  has  an  ancient  church, 
a shire-hall,  a work-house,  and  a grammar  school,  founded 
by  Sir  J.  Gresham  in  1654,  an  excellent  library,  and  a scho- 
larship and  fellowship  at  Sidney  College.  Cambridge. 

H )LT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

HOLT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

HOLT,  a tything  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

H ILT,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

HOLT,  holt,  or  YERMALOFF,  y^r'm^-loff',  an  i.sland  in 
the  Facific  Ocean,  in  the  Low  Archipelago.  Lat.  16°  20'  S., 
Ion.  143°  6'  W. 

HOLT,  a new  county  near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Mis- 
souri, bordering  on  the  .Missouri  River,  which  separates  it 
from  Kansas  atid  Nebraska;  area  470  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Nodaway  River,  and  intersected 
by  Tarkeo  and  Little  Tarkeo  Rivers.  Capital,  Oregon.  Fop. 
6550,  of  whom  6241  were  free,  and  309  slaves.  Named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Holt,  a popular  member  of  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature. 

HOLT'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North  Riding. 

HOLTEN,  hARten,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Overys.sel,  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Zwolle.  Pop.  2619. 

HOLTEN,  a town  of  Rhenish  Frussia,  21  miles  N,  of  Dus- 
seldorf.  Fop.  840. 

HOLTEN,  a village  of  Norway,  stift  of  Aggershuus,  25 
miles  N.W.  ofTon.sberg. 

H L/TEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HOLTON,  a parish  of  England,  m.  of  Oxford. 

HOLTvJN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

HOLTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk, 

HOLTO.N-L  E-CLAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HOLTON  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

HOLT’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a small  village  of  Chatham  co., 
North  Carolina. 

HOLT’S  SHOP,  a post-village  of  Talbot  co,,  Georgia,  40 
miles  S.W.  of  Macon. 

HOLT’S  STORE,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

H01./VERSTONE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HOIRWAN.  HOLOUAN  or  H OLUAN,  horw^n',  a city  ofan- 
«quity.  the  Calah  of  Asshur,  (Gen.x.  11.)  and  the  Hallah  of 
the  Israelitish  captivity,  is  now  represented  by  the  village 
Bar-Puli,  in  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee,  district  of  Ker- 
manshah,  8 mile.s  S.  of  Zohab.  Here  aie  some  sculptured 
tablets,  an  excavated  royal  .sepulchre,  various  Sassauian 
a U 
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I ruins,  and  numerous  mounds,  Lat.  34°  .30/  N..  Ion  4.5°  15 
E.  It  remained  large  and  po[)uh)US  long  after  the  .Arab  in 
vasion  of  Persia,  but  was  finally,  ruined  by  the  Huns  it 
1258.  The  IL'lwan  River,  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  rises  2(1 
miles  E.  of  Zohab.  and  after  a tortuous  course  joins  the  Glii 
Ian.  an  affluent  of  the  Diala.  In  the  plain  it  is  fordable 
autumn. 

IIUIRWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

IDLWELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

HGLWERD.  hoRw^iit.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Friesland,  on  the  North  Sea.  opposite  Aineland,  and 
6 miles  N.W.  of  Dokkum.  Fop.  17i  0. 

IIOL'WICK.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Barnard  Castle.  The  fall  of  the 
river  Tees  liere  is  one  of  the  finest  cataracts  in  England. 

ILRLVBGURN,  a parish  of  i.ngland.  co.  of  Hants. 

HOLY-CROSS,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  3J 
miles  E.S.  E.  of  Stourbridge. 

HO'LYCROSS/.  a parish  and  village  ofTreland,  in  Munster, 
CO.  of  Tipperary,  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Thurles.  Here  is  an 
abbey  founded  in  1182,  and  now  one  of  the  finest  monastic 
ruins  in  Ireland. 

H (LYIIEAD,  hoRe-h?d.  (Welsh.  Ct«cr  kd/er  ghib/ee,) 
an  isbiTid.  parliamentary  borough,  .seaport  town,  and  jiarish 
of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesea,  off  its  W.  side,  and  con- 
nected with  that  island  by  a long  causeway  over  a channel 
fordable  at  low  water.  2.3  miles  W.  of  Bangor,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  The  island  is  mostly  a barren  rock, 
and  ending  on  the  N.  in  a huge  headhiTid  of  serpentine 
rock,  ludlowed  into  many  caves,  which  are  the  resort  of 
flocks  of  .sea-fowl.  Fop.  of  borough,  in  1861,6190.  The  town 
has  many  handsome  houses,  hotels,  assembly- cooms  achurch 
f n-mei  ly  collegiate,  and  a good  market-place.  The  harbor  is 
formed  by  a pier  900  feet  in  length.  14  feet  water  at  low  tide, 
on  which  there  is  a light-hou.se.  in  lat.  5.3°  2U'  N.,  Ion.  4°  37' 
W.  Two  other  light-houses,  with  powerful  revolving light.s, 
visible  20  miles  distant,  stand  on  the  North  and  8outh 
Stacks,  two  rocks  N.W.  of  the  Head:  lat.  .53°  18'  N..  Ion. 
4°  42'  W.  The  South  Stack  is  connected  with  Holyhead  Vy 
a su.spension  bridge.  Holyhead  owes  its  imporUince  to  its 
being  the  nearest  British  port  to  Dublin. 

IDLY  ISL.AND,  formerly  LI.N'DISF.ARNIR.  a peninsula, 
insulated  at  high-water,  on  the  N.E.  coa.st  of  England,  adjoin 
ing  CO.  of  .Northumberland,  but  belonging  to  the  co.  of  Dur- 
ham. 9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Berwick-on-Tweed.  The  N . part  of  the 
island  consists  of  sand  hills,  forming  a large  rabbit  warren; 
the  remainder  is  fertile.  It  has  a .small  harbor  on  the  E..  de- 
femled  by  a battery  ; a vilbrge.  now  much  fr-e(|uented  for  sear 
bathing,  very  fine  ancient  castle,  and  renrarkable  remains 
of  a celebrated  Saxon  abbey,  founded  in  635  as  a bishop’s 
see,  over  which  the  famous  St.  Cuthbert  presided  as  bishop. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  900.  when  the  bishopric 
was  removed  to  Durham,  and  was  afterwards  rebuilt  as  a 
cell  to  the  priory  in  that  city.  Lindisfarne  is  described  in 
the  second  canto  of  Scott’s  51  arm  ion. 

HGLY  LAND,  THE.  See  Fale.stixe. 

HOLY  N ECK,  a post-office  of  .Nan.semond  co.,  Virginia. 

HOLYOKE,  pronounced  hol'yok,  a post-village  arrd  town- 
ship of  Hainprleu  co.,  Massitchusetts.  on  the  right  (W.)  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  arrd  oir  the  Connecticut  River  Rail- 
road, 8 irriles  N. of  Springfield  and  10'>  miles  by  raili-oad  W. 
by  S.  of  Boston.  The  Hadley  Falls  Company,  now  the  Holyoke 
Water-Fower  Conrpany  clntrtered  in  1848,  with  a crrpital  of 
$4,000.(i00.  has  here  constructed  a dam  across  the  Cotrnecti- 
cut,  lOls  feet  in  length  between  the  abutments,  arrd  3U  feet 
in  height.  The  eirtire  fall  in  thr  ee-quarters  of  a mile  is  60 
feet.  Sm  h is  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  gr  eatiress 
of  the  entir-e  fall,  that  the  water  admitted  to  the  canals 
can  be  used  more  than  oirce;  and  the  hydraulic  power 
thus  rendered  available  is  capable  of  being  employeil  to  an 
alrrrost  unlimited  extent.  Holyoke  contains  1 bank,  I news- 
paper office.  5 churches,  2 hotels,  3 paper-mills,  3 woollen- 
mills,  2 cottoii-inills,  1 machine-shop.  1 thread-mill,!  cotton- 
warp-mill.  1 gingham-mill,  2 wire-n.ills,  and  sever  al  smaller 
manufacturing  estahlishrrrents.  The  town,  for  the  most 
part,  is  laid  out  at  right  angles;  owing  to  its  irimiense 
water-pow'er,  it  seems  destined  to  become  oire  of  the  most 
Important  manrrfacturing  towns  in  New  Englaird.  The 
churches,  dwellings,  &c.,  are  situated  on  a fine  elevation 
west  of  the  cairals.  It  is  antply  suirplied  with  water  from 
the  Connecticut  River  by  forcing-puntirs,  operatetl  by  hy- 
draulic-power. Fopulation  of  the  township  in  1850.  3245; 
in  1860,  4997 ; and  in  18*5,  not  far  from  7500. 

IIO'LYTOWN.  a village  of  Scotland,  county  of  Lanark, 
parish  of  Botliwell.  Fopulation  900,  chiefly  engrrged  in 
tuining. 

HOLY’WELL.  hoRe-wel,  a parliamentary  borough,  mar  ket 
and  manufacturing  town,  and  parish,  in  North  Wale.s.  co. 
of  Flint,  on  the  line  of  the  Holyhead  and  Chester  Railwav, 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Chester.  Fop.  of  borough,  in  1851.  5740.  It 
lies  in  a romantic  glen  near  the  estuary  of  the  Dee:  has  a 
church  partly  ancient,  a beautiful  Gothic  chapel,  now  used 
as  a school,  and  court  house  built  over  the  celebrated  well 
of  St.  Winifred  by  the  Counte.ss  of  Richmond,  nrother  of 
Henry  A'll.;  remains  of  an  abbey  and  of  a Br  itish  fortitica 
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tion.  thriring  manufactures  of  cottons,  galloons,  large 
siiieliing-houses  and  foundries,  and  in  its  close  vicinity  ex- 
tensive lead,  copper,  and  zinc  mines.  II(  lywell.  which  is  now 
the  largest  town  in  tiie  county,  unites  with  Flint,  Ac.  in  send- 
Itig  1 ineinher  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  ancient  well, 
the  most  copious  spritig  in  Britain,  sends  up  21  tons  of  the 
purest  water  every  minute. 

JIttLYWFLL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

11  dLYWELL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land. 

IldLYWOOD,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cp.  of  Dumfries. 

IIJLZAPPEL,  hAlt'sSp'pel,  a town  of  Germany,  duchy  of 
Nassau.  8 miles  AY.  of  Limburg,  on  the  Lahn,  at  the  foot  of 
a heiglit,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  former  residence 
of  the  Nassau  princes.  Pop.  921. 

IIJLZEAIME,  h6lt/s^m'nieh,  a river  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
joins  the  Bode,  a little  below  Groningen,  after  a course  of 
about  30  miles. 

HJLZENOE.  (Ilolzenbe.)  h6lt^‘!en-d'gh,  an  island  of  Nor- 
way; lat.  60°  3P  N..  and  Ion.  5°  10'  E..  8 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Bergeji.  It  is  15  miles  long,  and  about  3 miles  wide. 

IIJLZGERLINGEN,  hAlts'gher-ling'en,  a village  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  circle  of  Neckar,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop. 
1038. 

HOLZMINDEN.  hAlt.s'min-den.  a frontier  town  of  Ger- 
many, duchy  of  Brunswick,  capital  of  a circle  on  the  AYeser, 
56  miles  S.AV.  of  Brunswick.  Pop.  3409.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  several  churches,  a synagogue,  public  library,  and 
manufectures  of  iron  and  steel  wares,  files,  pins,  &c.  It  is 
also  an  entrepot  for  lineii  fibrics. 

II ILZTILALLEBEN.  hAlt.s'til-lA'ben,  a village  of  Ger- 
many, principality  of  Schwa  rzburg-Sondershausen,  12  miles 
AY.  of  Sondershau.een.  Pop  1147. 

HO-Al  .\SAStSA,  a post-oflice  of  Benton  co.,  Florida. 

IDAIBEECK,  honPbdk  a village  of  Belgium.  15  miles  S. 
of  Atitwerp,  on  the  Senne,  and  on  the  railway  from  Mechlin 
to  Dendermonde.  Pop.  1825. 

H tAIBKBG.  hom'b^RG.  a town  of  Germany,  in  Ilesse- 
C.assel,  province  of  Nieder-IIessen,  on  the  Efze,  20  miles 
S.\Y.  of  Oa.s.sel.  Pop.  -3815. 

HOMBEHG,  a walled  town  of  He.sse-Darmstadt,  province 
of  Ober  He.ssen,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Giessen.  Pop.  1692. 

H lAlBi'lBG,  a market-town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  16  miles 
N.  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  921. 

11  )MBERG,  a village  of  AYest  I’russia,  at  the  terminus 
of  a railway  communicating  with  Aix-la-Chapelle,  25  miles 
from  Gladbach. 

H.j.MBOURG,  h^M'booR/,  two  contiguous  villages  of 
France,  department  of  Moselle,  on  the  Paris  and  Strasbourg 
Railway.  27  miles  E.N.E.  of  Metz.  United  pop.  3075. 

H.lAiBOURG,  hf'sM'bnoR'.  a tillage  of  Belgium,  19  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Liege,  on  the  Gulpe.  Pop.  1795. 

HGMBRECHTlKaN.  hom-hr(iKtte-kon,  a village  of  Swit- 
zerland. canton  of  Zurich,  district  of  Aleilen.  I’op.  2800. 

IMMBRESSE.N,  hom'br^s-sen,  a village  of  Ilesse-Cassel, 
N.AV.  from  Cassel.  Pop.  1357.* 

ID.AIBURG.  homtliOocG,  a fortified  town  of  Central  Ger- 
many. in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  6 miles  N.  of  Deux-Ponts.  Pop. 
3107,  employed  in  manufactures. 

II  )MBURG,  a town  of  Central  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  on 
the  Main,  13  miles  AA'.  of  AA  tirzburg.  Pop.  700. 

IDMBURG,  a royal  chateau  of  Central  Germany,  in 
Rhenish  Prussiii,  26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cologne. 

H >M  BUKG-A'or-deu-houe.  (A’or-der-Ildhe.)  homh  ddr.o  voR- 
d^R  hd'eh.  a town  of  Central  Germany,  capital  of  the  land- 
graviate  of  llesse-Homburg.  9 miles  NLN.AY.  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  Pop.  4500.  It  h is  a castle,  built  in  1680,  and 
a stocking  manufactory : but  it  is  best  known  for  its  well- 
frequented  mineral  springs.  It  has  elegant  bath  establish- 
ments. and  is  one  of  the  most  noted  gambling-places  in  Eu- 
rope. 

H )AIE,  a parish  of  Scotland.  See  Hume. 

1I.4ME.  a post-village  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
170  miles  AY.N.AY.  of  Harrisburg. 

I!  (ME.  a post-office  of  AA'alker  co.,  Texas. 

HOME,  a post-village  of  JelTerson  co.,  Indiana,  10  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  .Aladison. 

11  )ME.  a village  of  Adair  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  North 
Fork  of  Salt  River,  120  miles  .\.  of.Ietferson  City. 

H ►>!  E.  a post-office  of  A’an  Buren  co..  Iowa. 

H )ME  B.AY,  in  British  North  .America,  N.  of  Cumberland 
Island,  is  in  lat.  68°  30'  Ion.  68°  W. 

H )ME  CITY,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  10  miles  below  Cincinnati,  was  laid  out  a few 
years  ago  by  the  Cincinnati  Building  Association. 

HO'MER.  a post-village  and  township  of  Cortland  co.. 
New  York,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Syracuse  and  Bing- 
hamton Railroad,  and  on  the  Tioughnioga  Creek.  34  miles 
S.  of  Sviai  use.  The  village  contains  churches  for  the  Bap- 
tists. Episcopalians.  Methodists,  and  Universalists.  a news- 
paper olfice.  an  academy,  and  aiiout  a dozen  stores;  also 
several  mills  and  factories.  Pop.  of  the  </>wnship,  4356  ; of 
the  village  about  IKOO. 

HitMER,  a post-t()wn.«hip  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania,  6 
luilee  S.  of  Coudersport.  Pop.  210. 
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IIOAIER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Claiborne  parish,  Louisi- 
ana, about  200  miles  N.AY.  of  Baton  Rouge.  It  is  situated 
in  a fertile  cotton-growing  region.  Pop.  1451. 

IIO.MhR,  a post-village  of  Licking  co..  Ohio,  on  the  North 
Fork  of  Licking  River,  46  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus,  hits  seve- 
ral churches  and  mills.  Pop.  about  3.50. 

HOMER,  a township  in  Medina  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  993. 

IIOMEll,  a township  in  Morgan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2008. 

IIOMER,  a small  village  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

HOMER,  a post-township,  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Calhoun  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1158. 

HO.MER,  a small  village  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana,  about 
56  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

IIOMER.  a post-ofiice  of  Champaign  co.,  Illinois. 

IIOMER,  a township  in  AA’ill  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1208. 

IIOAIER,  Illinois,  a station  on  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, 8 or  9 miles  N.  of  Lasalle, 

IIOMER,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Iowa. 

IIOLMERSFI  ELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

IIO.MERTON,  a village  of  England.  See  Hackney. 

HO'MERAHLLE,  a post-office  of  Medina  co.,  Ohio. 

HOME  SPRING,  a po.st-office  of  Holmes  co..  Florida, 

IIOMEtSTEAD,  a post-office  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa. 

IIOAI  E'AY  AKD.  a post-office  of  Scott  co..  Missis.sippi. 

II OMlNG'l'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AA  ilt.s.  3J  miles 
S.S.AA'.  of  Sali.sbury.  In  the  church  is  a monument  to  G. 
Stanley,  gent.,  who  died  in  1719.  aged  1-51. 

HOAIME.  hcm'meh,  a river  of  Belgium,  in  Luxembourg, 
joins  the  Lesse.  after  a course  of  25  miles. 

HOAHMENY'  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Buncombe  co..  North 
Carolina. 

HUMOCIIlTfrO.  a small  river  of  Alissi.ssippi,  rises  in  Co- 
piah CO.,  and  flowing  .south-westerly,  enters  the  Mississippi 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  Adams  county. 

H IMOCIHTTO.  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  Mississippi. 

HOAIOLl’rZ.  hohno-Iits',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 'fo- 
rontal.  on  the  Danube,  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Panc.sova.  Pop.  1740. 

IDMONNA.  ho'monhiCh,  or  HUAIENE,  hoo-m.-t'neh,  a 
market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Zemplin,  30  miles  E.  of 
Eperies.  Pop.  2956. 

IIOAIOROD.  ho'mo'rodL  the  name  of  several  villages  of 
Transylvania,  in  Szekler-land.  the  principal  being  Homokod- 
.Almas,  9 miles  .S.E.  of  Udvarhely.  Neai-  it  is  tlie  grotto  of 
Almas,  tdl'inosht)  or  Amas.  famous  in  local  iiistory  as  a place 
of  retreat  .igiinst  invaders  from  the  E.  and  S. 

HOMGROD.  GREAT,  a river  of  Transylvania,  joins  the 
Aloota.  (Aluta,)  after  a S.S.AA*.  course  of  30  miles. 

HO'MOAY.ACRt,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co..  New  A*ork. 

HOMS.  h(Ams.  HUAIS,  hums,  or  H EMS.  hems,  (anc.  Emffm.) 
a town  of  Syria,  pashalic.  and  86  miles  N.N.E.  of  Damascus. 
Pop.  estimated  at  30.000.  It  is  built  of  dark  basalt,  and 
has  numerous  mosques.  .«ome  churches,  a large  khan,  well- 
supplied  bazaars,  mat  ufactures  of  gold  and  silver  thread, 
cotton,  wo(  lien,  and  silk  fabrics,  and  an  active  ti-ade  wiih 
Hamah.  Aleppo,  and  Damascus.  Its  vicinity  is  irrigated 
by  canals  fn  in  tbe  Oronte.s.  which  river  traverses  the  Lake 
of  Homs.  3 miles  southward,  and  about  13  miles  in  length, 
by  2 miles  in  Vaeadth. 

HO-NAN,  ho'nSi.t,  an  inl.and  province  of  China,  mostly 
between  lat.  32°  and  37°  N..  and  Ion.  110°  and  llt.°  E.  I’op. 
23  037.171.  Its  N.  part  is  inter.sected  by  the  Iloang-ho.  The 
.soil  is  highly  fertile:  chief  city,  Kai-fuug. 

ID-NAN,  a city  of  China,  capital  of  a department,  in  the 
above  provim  e on  an  affluent  of  the  Iloang-ho,  in  lat.  34° 
40'  N..  Ion.  112°  28'  E. 

HO-NAN,  a famous  Boodhist  temple  of  China,  on  an 
island  near  Canton. 

HO.N'CU'r  CREEK,  a sm.nll  .stream  of  California,  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Butte  and  Y’uba  cimnties  tor 
its  whole  length,  and  falls  into  F'eather  River  about  10 
miles  above  Mary  sville. 

HONDA.  (Sp.  pron.  (Anffld.)  a town  of  South  America  in 
New  Granada,  department  of  Cundinamaica,  on  the  Alag- 
dalena.  55  miles  N.AA'.  of  Bogota.  Pop.  5060.  It  is  legu- 
larly  built,  and  has  .some  religiou.s  edifices,  a college,  and 
two  bridges,  and  is  a dejiot  for  the  commercial  produce  of 
the  southern  provinces  of  New  Granada. 

HONDA,  the  name  of  a bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  New  Gra- 
nada. lat.  12°  20'  N..  Ion.  71°  50'  AY. 

HONDA,  a bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  60  miles  AY.  of 
Havana. 

HONDO,  honfflo,  or  on'do,  or  RIO  HONDO,  ree^o  onMo, 
a.  c.  -‘deep  river  ”)  called  also  RIO  GRANDE,  ree'o  gran'di. 
a river  of  A’ucatan  and  Biitisli  Honduras,  enters  a bay  tf 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  25  miles  S.E.  of  Bacalar. 

HONDO  CREEK,  of  Texas,  flows  S.  through  Medina  cc  , 
and  enters  the  llio  Frio  in  Bexar  county. 

HONDSCHOOTE.  hAN“'sh6tC  (Dutch  pron.  hont'slio'teh,) 
a frontier  village  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  lO  miles 
S.E.  of  Dunkerque.  Pop.  2250. 

IIG.NDUIIAS,  hon-doo/i-as.  a republican  state  of  the  Con- 
federation of  Central  America,  extending  fiom  lat.  13°  to 
16°  N..  from  Cape  Gracias  a Dios,  (Ion.  83°  16';  to  Ion  88°  4-5' 
AA'.,  being  boun4,ed  .N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  way  of 
Honduras,  S.E  oy  the  Mosquito  Ter*itory  and  Nicaragua,  S. 
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by  San  Salvadorand  the  Bay  of  Conch  a prua.  on  the  Pacific,  and 
W.  iiy  ti ualeiiiala.  Area  estimated  at  s(ina re  miles,  tts 

surface  is  irrejiular.  bein}>:  traversed  iiy  numerous  mountain 
ranges  in  all  directions,  i.ut  .aenerally  of  moderate  r levation. 
The  valleys  between  are  numerous  and  fertile,  and  there  is 
one  lake  about  18  miles  lonjj;  by  1 0 miles  broad,  near  the  centre 
of  tile  state.  Its  mineral  weaitii  is  very  considerable,  but  was 
turned  to  much  better  account  formerly  than  now:  it  com- 
pri.ses  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper;  the  two  latter  found  in 
a variety  of  combinations,  and  the  two  former  freciuently 
combined  with  each  other;  al.so  opals,  emeralds,  asbestos, 
and  cinnabar.  There  are  some  considerable  rivers  in  the 
state,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Chamelicon,  Ulna,  and 
Aguan.  all  flowing  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  and  the  Choluteca. 
w liich  falls  into  the  Pacific.  There  are  seme  extensive 
f>rests,  abounding  in  fine  timber,  such  as  mahogany,  cedar, 
mora.  (a  species  of  fustic.)  <tc.  The  princip:i.l  cultivated  pro- 
ductions are  maize,  beans,  some  wheat,  rice,  and  plantains: 
but  being  almost  exclusively  a mining  district,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  quantity  raised  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Some  tobai-co  also  is  grown.  The  country  abounds  in 
cattle  of  a fine  breed;  and  the  price  of  the  animals  slaugh- 
tered for  consumption  is  extremely  low.  The  state  is  divided 
into  the  7 departments  of  Comayagua,  Santa  Barbara.  Grar 
cias,  Yoro.  Choluteca.  Segovia,  and  Tegucigalpa,  all  named 
after  their  principal  towns,  of  wTiich  Comayagua  is  capital 
also  of  the  country.  Its  principal  ports  are  Trujillo.  (Trux- 
illo,)  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  and  Port  San  Lorenzo,  in  the 
Bav  of  Conchagua.  in  the  Pacific.  Pop.  ahotit  350,000. 

HONDURAS,  (hon-dooTas.;  BAY  OF,  a wide  inlet  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  mostly  between  lat.  10°  and  20°  N.,  and  Ion. 
84°  and  88°  VV.,  haviiig  S.,  Mosquito  and  the  State  of  Hon- 
duras. and  W..  British  Honduras  and  Yucatan.  It  receives 
the  Belize,  Motagua.  and  numerous  other  rivers,  and  con- 
tains the  islands  of  Ruatan,  Turetle,  Bonacca,  Ac.,  with  a 
multitude  of  islets  and  reefs,  termed  keys 

HO.NDURAS,  BRITISH.  Central  AmeVica.  See  Balize. 

IIONCOYK,  ho-ne-oy/.  a post-village  of  Ontario  co..  New 
York,  at  the  foot  of  Honeoye.Lake,  25  miles  S.  of  Rochester. 

HONEOYE  F.\LLS.  a post-village  of  Mendon  township. 
Monroe  co.,  New'  York,  on  Honeoye  Creek,  and  on  the  Can- 
amlaig'iti  and  Niagara  Falls  Ritilroiul,  about  16  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Rochester.  It  contains  churches  of  4 or  5 denomin- 
ations, and  manufactories  of  wool  and  of  axes.  Pop.  in 
1860,  estimated  at  1500. 

HONEOYE  LAKE.  New  York,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ontario 
CO.,  is  about  6 miles  long,  and  near  1 mile  wide.  Its  outlet, 
Honeoye  Creek,  flows  into  Genesee  River. 

HONEStDALE,  a fiourishing  post-borough,  capital  of 
Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  confluence  of  Uyberry 
Creek  with  the  Lackawaxen,  and  at  the  E.  terminus  of  the 
Delaw'are  and  Hudson  Railroad.  160  miles  N.E.  of  Harris- 
burg. and  12  miles  E.  of  Carbondale.  It  is  a place  of  much 
activity  in  business,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  place  has  beer'  developed  by  manufirctuies  of 
various  kinds,  and  by  the  operations  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company.  This  company  have  extensive 
coal-mines  near  Carbondale.  from  which  about  900.000  tons 
are  taken  annually,  and  conveyed  by  railroad  to  Honesdale, 
and  thence  by  canal  to  the  Hudson  River.  A plank-road 
has  been  constructed  from  this  town  to  the  New  Y'ork  and 
Erie  Railroad.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood,  and 
pi  esent  a neat  appearance.  Honesdale  contains  6 churches 
1 or  2 national  banks,  and  2 new’spaper  offices.  It  was  laid 
out  in  1826,  incorporated  in  1831,  and  became  the  county- 
seat  in  1842.  The  town  has  extmided  itself  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  corporate  borough,  and  lias  a population  of 
about  30!K».  w Idle  the  borough  proper  hail  in  1860,  only  2544. 

ILJNEYBROOK.  hhiPtsbi'ook,  a township  in  Chester  co., 
Pennsylvania.  IVp.  198*8. 

I ION  EVCl  I URCII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 

II  )NEY  CREEK,  of  Ghio,  falls  into  the  Sandusky  River 
in  Seneca  ci  unty. 

11  >N  EY  CR  EEK.  of  Indiana,  flows  through  V’^igo  county 
into  the  Wabash.  9 miles  below  Terie  Haute. 

HONEY  CREEK,  of  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin,  falls  into  the 
M isconsin  River. 

HONEY  CREEK,  a township  Clinton  co..  Indiana. 

HONEY  CREEK,  a township.  Viroco..  Indiana.  Pop.  1149. 

HONEY  CREEK,  a post  (dlice  of  .McDonald  co.,  Mis.souri. 

11  ONLY  CREl'.K.  a village  ami  township  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  Sauk  CO..  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1050. 

IKbNEY  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Walworth  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. 30  miles  S.W.  of  i>iilwaukee. 

HO.N  EY  CUT,  a small  post-village  of  Baldw’in  co..  Alabama. 

HONEY  GRO\'E.  a post-office  of  Fannin  co..  Texas. 

Honey  path,  a post-village  of  Ai:derson  district.  South 
Carolina,  on  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad,  34  miles 
from  Gi'eenville. 

HO\  EY  POINT,  a post-office  of  Ylacoupin  co.,  Illinois. 

HONEY  VI  LEE,  a post  village  i f I’aye  co.,  V irginia,  on 
Honey  Creek,  137  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond.  It  contains  1 
church  an'*  several  mills. 

HONFLF.UU.  hi'iNo'tiUid  or  (L.  IJ' nforium.)  a.  sea- 

port Urwuof  France,  department  of  Calvados,  on  the  S.  or  left 
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bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine.  8 miles  S.E.  of  Havre.  It  is 
ill  built,  dirty,  and  dull,  having  de  dlAicd  ^ith  ‘he  .i««  of 
Havre.  On  a wooded  height  above  it  is  a church,  a gouu  deai 
resorted  to  by  seafaring  devotees.  Its  port,  sheltered  by  a 
pier,  is  adapted  only  for  small  ve.ssels:  but  2.320.009  francs 
were  some  )ears  ago  voted  by  the  Fi'ench  Chambers  f--  its 
improvement.  Honfleur  has  ship-building  ducks  and  r -i>e- 
walks;  exports  to  England  about  7001*  dozen  eggs  weekly, 
with  butter,  fruits.  &c.;  and  has  an  active  trade  with  Ame- 
rica. Fine  melons,  and  a gnod  deal  of  other  fruit,  are  grown 
in  its  vicinity.  This  was  the  last  town  in  Normandy  whii  h 
submitted  to  Henry  IV.  Pop.  in  1852.  9361. 

HONGG,  (Hongg.)  hong,  (almost  b^ng.)  a village  of  Swit- 
zerland, canton,  and  4 miles  N.W.  ot  Zurich.  Pop.  1631. 

HONG-HAI,  hong'hiC  an  islet  in  the  China  Sea,  otl  the 
coa't  of  Quang-tong.  in  lat.  22°  45'  N..  Ion.  11,5°  12'  E. 

HONG-KIANG  cr  UON-KIANG,  hong'-ke ^ng'.  written 
also  H()ANG-KT  ANG,  a navigable  river  in  the  S.  part  of 
China,  rises  in  the  province  of  Y'unnan.  flows  E.  and  S.E., 
and.  after  receiving  the  Pe  Kiang  from  the  N.,  enters  the 
China  Sea  by  many  mnuth.s,  near  Canton.  It  is  sometimes 
called  See-Kiang.  (Si-Kiang.)  The  arm  on  which  Canton  is 
situated  is  called  Canton  River  or  Chno-Kiang,  (“Pearl 
River.”)  the  latter  name  (Choo  Kiang)  is  .sometimes  applied 
to  the  whole  stream.  Length,  estimated  at  800  miles. 

HONG  KONG,  (‘  Red  Harbor.”)  or  HIANG-Kl  ANG,(“tbe 
Fragrant  or  Flowing  Streams.”)  an  island  belonging  to  the 
British,  oil'  the  S.Fl.  coast  of  China,  province  of  Quang-tong, 
situated  it  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  that  leads  to  Canton, 
from  which  it  is  distant  S.E.  75  miles.  Lat.  of  Victoria 
Church.  22°  16'  30"  N..  Ion.  114°  14'  45"  E.  It  is  about  10 
miles  in  extreme  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  7^  miles  in 
extreme  breadth,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a strait, 
which,  at  Eymoon  I’ass.  is  only  about  a quai  ter  of  a mile 
wide.  The  general  appearance  of  the  island  is  exceedingly 
uiiprepos.sessiiig.  being  composed  mostly  of  lofty  I arren  rocks 
tliat  rise  from  the  sea,  to  heights  of  from  lOOO  to  2oi;0  feet, 
and  so  abruptly  as  to  leave  hardly  any  space  to  build  upon. 
Some  rank  vegetation  here  and  (here,  with  a little  herbage 
and  brush-wood  grow  ing  in  the  intervals  betw'een  the  masses 
of  granite,  and  a few  plants  on  the  margins  of  the  streams, 
form  almost  its  only  vegetable  productions.  A ictoria,  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  a magnificent  bay  of  the  same  name, 
setting  up  into  the  N.  side  of  the  island.  Excellent  ai  chor- 
age  is  afforded  here  in  deep  water  close  in  shore,  and  the  bay 
is  usually  crowded  with  shipping  of  every  nation,  ai  d with 
dense  masses  of  Tanka  boats  and  other  Chinese  craft.  'Jhe 
total  number  of  vessels  that  ai rived  at  Hong-Kong  in  D52 
was  1097,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  433,3t3  tons;  an  in- 
crease of  56.299  tons  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
Chinese  coasting  ves.sels  visiting  the  island  was  492,  and  of 
salt  junks  310.  importing  173.000  piculs.  The  salt  imported 
in  1850  amounted  to  345.050  picuLs.  During  the  year  above 
specified,  specie  to  the  amount  of  6,074,845  was  remitted  to 
India  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company  alone.  This  war  chiefly  in  return  for  the  opium 
brought  thence,  and  sold  to  the  Chinese  along  the  coa.st. 
In  U49,  the  total  number  of  native  boats  frequenting  the 
harbors  of  Hong-Kong,  was  1242.  including  200  fishing  sam- 
pans. importing  sugar,  alum,  sulphur,  rice,  nut-oil.  dye- 
barks.  provisions.  &c. ; taking,  in  exchange,  opium,  manu- 
factured goods,  saltpetre,  and  stones,  which  are  quarried  in 
the  island.  A pronii,«ing  trade  in  Chinese  sugar  has  arisen 
at  Victoria.  It  is  shipped  for  New  South  Males.  England, 
India,  and  Shanghai.  An  extensive  and  increasing  trade 
is  carried  on  between  Hong-Kong  and  California.  Thiity' 
thousand  Chinese  embarked  for  San  Fiancisco  in  1852. 

Hong-Kong  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
Canton,  in  1841.  and  again  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  in 
1842.  Since  then,  many  wealthy  Chinese  merchants  have 
established  branch  hou.ses  here,  and  have  begun  to  charter 
British  ships  to  carry  Briiish  goods  to  the  N.  p rts.  The 
government  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a governor,  lieuten- 
ant-governor. (w  ho  is  likewise  a commandant.)  chief-justice, 
attorney-general,  legislative  council  of  five,  assisted  by  vari- 
ous subordinate  officers  and  secretaries.  '1  he  governor  has 
also  the  office  of  .superintendent  of  British  trade  at  the  five 
( liinese  ports,  and  exerci.-es  a general  control  over  all  Bri- 
tish ships  and  subjects  resorting  to  China.  Revenue  for 
1852.  21.331/.;  expenditures,  34  7<^5Z.  Pop.,  on  the  first  occu- 
pation of  the  island  by  the  British,  only  5000:  in  1852  it 
was  37. ('58.  of  whom  526  were  Europeans  and  Americans. 

HOXGRIE,  a country  of  Imrope.  See  Hungary. 

H )N/IEY,  a parish  of  England  co.  of  M arwick. 

H'VXING  a rvirish  of  ••'mrland  co.  of  Norf  Ik. 

HONVTNGHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Norfolk. 

HON/I.NGTGN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HOXINGTON.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Sufiolk.  The 
poet  Bloomfield  was  born  here  in  17*  6. 

HO.M.XGTON.  a paiisb  of  England,  co  of  Harwick. 

HG.XITON.  huiPe-toii.  a parliamentary  borough,  market- 
town.  and  pal  ish  ot  Eiigland.  co  of  Devon. on  the  Otter.  16i 
n lies  E.N.E.  of  Exeter.  Pop.  of  tlie  borongh,  3427.  It  is 
situated  in  a vale  celebrated  for  beauty  and  fertility,  and 
consists  cbietly  of  one  long  spacious  street,  well  built,  paved, 
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and  lighted ; throughout  its  whole  length  runs  a fine  stream 
of  water  It  has  an  ancient  church,  containing  a curious 
ecreen,  and  many  old  monuments,  and  a superb  modern 
Gothic  church  asmall  grammar  school,  a union  work-house, 
and  a hospital  Honiton  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  serges  and  of  lace.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  a port-reeve,  elected  in  a manor-court  of  its  ancient  lords, 
the  Courtenays,  Earls  of  Devon.  It  sends  2 members  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  also  a polling-place  for  the 
county. 

(1  IN'LEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York.  West  Riding. 

JlONNECOTJ  itT,  honn'kooR'.  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Nord,  on  the  Canal  of  St.  Quentin,  near  the 
Scheldt,  8 miles  S.  ofCambrai.  Rop.  1417. 

Ht.VNEF,  hon'nSf.  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  govern- 
ment of  Cologne,  circle  of  Sieg.  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  2750. 

H INNING EN,  himhiing-en.  a market-town  of  Rheni.sh 
Prussia,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  Pop.  12.30. 

II  INNINGEN.  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  30  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Coblentz. 

HONG.  (Ilono.)  ho'no'.  a small  triangular  island  of  Sweden, 
in  the  Cattegat,  andW.  of  Gothenburg. 

HONOLULU,  hon'o-loo'loo.  written  also  HONORURU.  the 
principal  town  and  seaport  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  i.sland  of  Oaliu.  Lat.  of  the  f)rt,  21°  18'  12"  N.,  Ion. 
157°  55'  \V.  It  is  about  half  a mile  long,  and  about  one-fourth 
of  a mile  broad,  and  consists  of  one  good  street,  with  a number 
of  narrow,  irregular  alleys.  Host  of  the  houses  are  built  in 
the  native  fishion;  but  there  are  also  many  substantial 
wooden  edifices  in  the  European  style,  enclosed  with  small 
gaidens  of  exotic  and  indigenous  ornamental  plants.  Sun- 
day is  ushered  in  with  great  decorum  and  ijuietness.  There 
are  several  congregations  of  natives,  some  of  which  consist 
of  20011  persona,  all  decently  clad  and  well  conducted.  There 
are  several  schools,  under  the  snpei-intendence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  mouth  of  tae  harbor  is  formed  by  an  inlet 
through  a coral  reef;  it  has  a bar,  with  only  20  feet  water 
upon  it  at  ebb.  The  bar  is  about  50  fathoms  in  breadth, 
and  consists  of  smooth  coral  rock,  having  10  fathoms  close 
to  its  outer  edge,  and  7 fathoms  on  the  inner.  The  basin  or 
anchorage  inside,  which  is  of  a semicircular  form,  is  capable 
of  containing  between  70  and  80  ships,  well  protected  in  all 
weathers.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1850,  the  arrivals  at 
the  port  of  Honolulu  were  JO  vessels,  aggregate  tonnage 
23,010;  and  on  the  21th  of  .June,  in  the  same  year. above  40 
ve.ssels.of  varions  dimen.sions,  were  lying  in  the  harbor.  The 
total  number  of  merchant  vessels  that  visited  the  islands  in 
1853.  was  211,  of  which  154  entered  the  port  of  Honolulu. 
During  the  same  year,  there  are  arrived  5.38  whalers;  240 
were  entered  at  the  custom-house  of  Honolulu.  Of  the 
$155,04  ) duties  collected  in  the  kingdom,  .$146,964  were  re- 
ceived at  this  port.  The  total  value  of  imports  at  Honolulu 
for  the  years  1850, 1851 , and  1852,  was  $1  035,0.58,  $1,751,071, 
and  .$715  295.  respectively,  and  the  exports  ,$46,529,  $82,273, 
and  $63,661.  The  extraordinary' excess  of  the  imports  over 
the  exports  is  owing  to  the  great  ((uantities  of  goods  fur- 
nished by  vessels  calling  here  for  supplies.  Pop.  6000.  See 
Sandwich  1si.and,s. 

HONOR  DE  COS,  L’.  lo'noR'  deh  ko.s,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Taru-et-Garonne.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aveyron,  7 miles  N..N.E.  of  .Montauban.  Pop.  1535. 

H INRURI.A.,  on-roo'ue-d.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  1820. 

H jNTH,  hont.  a county  of  Hungary,  in  Hither  Danube. 
Area.  975  S(iuare  miles.  Capital,  Ipoly-Sagh.  Pop.  103,326. 

HO.NTH.  a village  of  Hungary,  in  the  above  county,  4 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Ipoly-Sagh,  on  the  Ipoly.  Pop.  683. 

H INTIJII,  on-tooRt,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia,  24  miles 
from  .41bacete.  Pop.  1204. 

H )0,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

H )0,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

II  )0,  a chapelry  of  Engl.uid,  co.  of  Devon. 

H lO'BLY.  (formerly  ffuvili.  hd've-lee.)  a town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Darwar. 
Population  is  estimated  at  1.5.000.  It  has  2 forts,  some  Mo- 
hammedan edifices  and  a good  trade. 

H )0-CH  10  H )U-TCH  )U.  hoo'-choo.'  or  HOU-TCIIEOU- 
FOU,  hoo'-chfe-oo 'foo,  a tow'n  of  China,  province  of  Che- 
kiang, capital  of  a department,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Ningpo, 

HOOD  CHAN'NEL,  North  America,  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, is  an  inlet  of  tlie  Georgian  Gulf.  See  AeetNDiX. 

H »;)D'S  1SL.\ND,  one  rf  the  Galapagos  group. 

HOGD'S  ISL.4..ND,  (the  F>-toof/.a  or  FHongn  of  the  natives.) 
one  of  the  Manjue.sas  Islands,  in  lat.  9°  25'  S.,  Ion.  138°  57' 
W..  said  to  be  uninhabited. 

HOOD'S  ISLAND.  See  Lord  Hood’s  Island. 

H )OD'S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland. 

H )OD'S  RIVER.  British  North  America,  flows  into  Coro- 
nation Gulf,  .\rctic  Ocean. 

H lOD.VVILLE.  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

IIOOE,  hoo,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

H ) IF.  hof,  a village  of  Hes.se-Cas.sel.  in  Nieder-Hessen, 
n"ar  Cassel.  The  working  of  a lignite-mine  here  employs 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  909. 
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nOOFDPLA  AT.  hof'piat/,  a village  of  Holland,  in  Zeal.and, 
on  the  West  Scheldt.  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Flushing.  Pop.  1031. 

HODGE,  ho'iieh,  or  ho'oheh,  a village  of  the  Netherlamh?, 
province  of  .North  Brabant.  7 ^ miles  N.  of  Breda.  Pop.  1314 

IIDOGEVEEN.  ho'oheh-vaiiP,  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Drenthe,  19  miles  S.  of  As.sen.  Pop.  4000. 

IlOOGEZAND,  ho'oheh-zdnt'.  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  and  8 miles  N.E.  of  Gfoningen.  Pop.  1680. 

HOOGHLY,  a river  of  India.  See  Hoogly, 

n00GK.4RSPEL.  hoo-kaR/sp^l,  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands. province  of  North  Holland,  N.E.  of  Hoorn.  Pop.  974. 

HOOGKEItK,  hog'k^Rk,  a parish  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince, and  W.  of  Groningen. 

HOOGLEDE,  hog'li-deh,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
We.st  Flanders,  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  4033. 

HOOGLY  or  HOOGHLY.  hoog^lee.  (River)  the  westernmost 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  at  its  delta,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Cossimbazar  and  .Jellinghy  about  55  miles  N.  of  Calcutta. 
Total  length,  about  200  miles;  its  mouth  is  nearly  10  miles 
across.  It  is  the  only  branch  of  the  Ganges  navigated  by 
large  ves.sels,  and  the  only  one  in  the  delta  which  is  con- 
sidered .sacred  by  the  Hindoos. 

HOOGLY  or  HOOGHLY,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hoogly  River, 
25  miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  It  is  large,  prosperous,  and  pictu- 
resiiue.  occupying  an  elevated  site,  its  buildings  being  inter- 
spersed with  trees  and  bamboo  plantations.  The  principal 
structures  are  a handsome  church,  various  Hindoo  temples 
and  ghauts,  ( flights  of  stairs,)  and  a government  college  for 
English,  Persian.  Arabic,  and  other  languages.  The  first 
serious  outbreak  between  the  Moguls  and  Europeans  took 
place  at  Hoogly,  in  1632;  the  first  factory  e.stablished  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  Bengal  w-as  erected  here  in  1644; 
and  here,  in  1686,  occurred  the  first  engagement  between 
the  British  and  the  Moguls,  when  the  fleet  of  the  former  bom- 
barded the  town. 

HOOGLY,  a district  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal. has  an  area  of  2260  siiuare  miles.  Pop.  1,239,150. 

H00G8TRAETEN  or  H00G8TRAATEN,  hog'stii'ten,  a 
small  town  of  Belgium,  province,  and  20  miles  N.E.  of  Ant- 
werp. Pop.  1550. 

IIOOGVLIET,  hog'vleett,  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  South  Holland,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Rotterdam,  on  the  Old 
Meuse.  Pop.  702. 

H )0K,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

HOOK,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York.  We.st  Riding. 

IDOK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wexford, 
forming  the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula  which  screens  Water- 
ford Harbor  on  the  E.  At  its  extremity  is  an  ancient  and 
very  curious  tower,  now  used  as  a light-house. 

HOOK'ER.  a post-office  of  Hunt  co.,  Texas. 

HOOK'ERSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

HOOK/ERTON.  or  HOOK'ERSTOWN,  a small  pn.st-village 
of  Greene  co..  North  Carolina,  ou  Moccasin  River,  82  miles 
S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

HOOK'ERY.  a decayed  town  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Bejapoor,  55  miles  S.S.W.  of  Merritch.  in  lat.  16°  13'  N..  Ion. 
74°  47'  E.  It  still  has  some  vestiges  of  its  former  prosperity. 

HOOK'S ET.  a post-township  of  Merrimack  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire. on  the  Merrimack  River,  and  on  the  Concord  Rail- 
road, 9 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Concord.  A fiill  in  the  Merrimack 
at  this  place  affords  abundant  water-power,  employed  in  ma- 
nufacturing— chiefly  delaines.  Pop.  1257. 

HOOKS'TOWN,  a post-village  of  Beaver  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 
242  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  296. 

HOOK.S'TOWN,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland. 

IIOOLE,  hool.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

HOOLY-ONORE.  hootlee-o-nor',  a town  and  fort  of  Hindos- 
tan. Mv.sore  dominions.  130  miles  N.W.  of  Seringapatam. 

HOO-NAN  or  HOU-NAN,  hoo'n.In',  (“south  of  the  lake,") 
a province  of  China,  between  lat.  2.5°  and  .30°  N.,  and  Ion. 
11)9°  and  114°  E.,  bounded  southward  by  the  Quang  pro- 
vinces. Pop.  18.652.507.  Surface  elevated,  but  fertile;  all 
the  rivers  are  tributaries  to  the  Lake  Tong-ting,  on  its  N. 
border,  and  whence  its  name.  Chief  city.  Chang-sha. 

HOO-PE  or  IIOU-PE.  hoo'p^^('‘ north  of  the  lake.’’)  a pro- 
vince of  China,  between  lat.  '29°  and  33°.  and  Ion.  108°  and 
116°  E.,  and  in  the  centre  of  China  proper.  Pop.  37  370.098. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Yang-t.se-kiang.  Chief  city  Woo-chang. 

HOOPER,  a post-office  of  Broome  co..  New  York. 

HOOP'ER’S  FERRY,  a small  village  of  Leake  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

HOOP'ER’S  TSL.A.ND.  an  i.sland  in  the  Sea  of  Corea,  off  the 
S.  coast  of  Quelpaert  Island,  in  lat. 33°  10'  N..  Ion.  126° 30'  E. 

IIOO-QUANG,  HOU-QUANG,  HOU-KOUANG  or  HUK- 
WA.NG,  hoo'kwang',  a former  province  of  China,  now  firm- 
ing the  provinces  of  Hoo-nan  and  Hoo-pe,  and  having  in  itt 
centre  the  large  lake  of  Tong-ting. 

HOOR.M.\RA.  hooR-mi'rl.  a seaport  town  of  Beloochistan. 
province  of  .Mekran,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat.  25° 25'  N., 
Ion.  65°  6'  E.  Pop.  about  20(X). 

HOORN,  hoRn,  a fortified  seaport  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  North  Holland,  on  t.'ie  Zuyder-7,ee,  20 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Amsterdam.  Pop.  8668  It  has  a naval  col- 
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lep;e,  and  an  active  trade  in  ship-buildin» ; also  in  cheese, 
butter,  herriiif's,  cattle,  and  the  v'''oducts  of  its  manufac- 
tures. which  comprise  carpets,  woollen  cloths.  Ac.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  navigator  Schouten,  who  discovered  Cape 
Hoorn.  (Horn.)  and  named  it  after  his  native  town  ; and  of 
Tasman,  the  discoverer  of  Van  Diemen’s  I.and,  Ac. 

IIOOHN,  honn,  a villa<;e  of  the  Netherlands;,  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  island  of  Texel.  I’op.  5f  9. 

nOOUN.  (fjenerally  called  De  Hoorn,  d.l-horn,)  a village  of 
the  Netherlands  in  the  island  of  Schelling.  I’op.  122. 

HOilRN,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  the  Roads 
of  Datavia.  about  2 miles  N.E.  of  Onrust. 

HOO-SHEOO-SHAN  or  HDU-CHKOU-CIIAN,  hoo'shW- 
shdnt.  a mountain  of  China,  province  of  Shan-See,  lat.  39°  20' 
N..  Ion.  111°  54'  E..  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

HOtV.'^IC,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  Wisconsin. 

HGO'SICK,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Rensselaer  co..  New  York.  20  miles  N.E.  of  Troy.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Troy  and  Ifoston  Railroad,  with  which 
several  other  lines  here  firm  a junction.  The  famous  Hoo- 
81  k tunnel  is  in  this  township.  Pop.  4446. 

HOOSICK  FAbbS.  a post-village  in  the  above  township, 
on  both  sides  of  Hoosick  River,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Albany.  It 
has  a fine  water-power,  with  a fall  of  40  feet.  Pop.  in  1860, 
estimated  at  700.  Here  is  Hull  Seminary. 

HDUSICR  FAbLS  JUNCTION.  See  IIoosiCK. 

HOOSICK  (or  H.IO^SACK)  RIVER,  rises  in  Massachusetts, 
and  running  a N.W.  course  through  Rensselaer  co..  New 
York,  turns  VV.  in  Washington  county,  and  enters  the  Hud- 
son River  about  15  miles  N.  of  Troy. 

HOOSl  ER  (hoo'zher)  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Linn  oo., 
Iowa.  16  miles  N.  of  Iowa  City. 

HOOSIER  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Green  co..  IVisconsin. 

HOO  ST.  MARY'S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

11  )0  ST.  WERtRURGII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

HOO'TENSVl  bbE.  a post-village  of  Upson  co.,  Georgia,  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Thomaston. 

H lOH' ON  PAGCNEbL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

HOO'TON  ROB'ERTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Piling. 

HOlVV  ER  HIbL.  a post-office.  Randolph  co..  North  Carolina. 

H >OVER  POINT,  a post-office  of  Macoupin  co..  Illinois. 

H IPAII'KA,  a post-village  of  Leake  co.,  Mississippi,  65 
miles  N.E.  of  .lackson. 

H JP^BOTTtlM.  a post-village  of  Susquehanna  co..  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Railroad,  7 miles 
from  Montrose. 

H )PE.  or  E.VS'TYN,  a small  parliamentary  borough  and 
parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Flint,  on  the  Alen.  here  crossed 
by  an  ancient  bridge,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Mole.  Pop.  429.  The 
town  has  an  ancient  church,  and  ruins  of  a castle  built  prior 
to  the  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  and  joins  with  Flint,  Ac.  in  sending  1 member  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

HOPE,  a small  market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Derby,  5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Tideswell.  Pop.  44.34. 

HOPE,  a post-township  of  Knox  co.,  Maine,  30  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1064. 

HOPE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  New 
York,  about  55  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  745. 

H )PE,  a neat  post-village  and  township  of  Warren  co.. 
New  Jersey.  10  miles  N.E.  of  Belvidere.  The  village  con- 
Liins  3 stone  churches,  one  of  which  is  a fine  Gothic  build- 
ing. Pop.  about  350;  of  the  township,  1789. 

HOPE,  a post-village  of  Pickens  co.,  Alabama,  50  miles 
from  Tuscaloosa. 

HOPE,  a post-office  of  Rapides  parish,  Louisiana. 

HOPE,  a post-offi(;e  of  Stewart  co.,  Tennessee. 

II  )PE.  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  Ohio. 

HOPE,  a township  in  Barry  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  689, 

HOPE,  a pleasant  post-village  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Indi- 
ana, 12  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

HOPE  ALKS.AINTS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

HOPE  BAO'OT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

HOPE  BOW'DLER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

H tPE  CENTR  E.  a po.st-village  of  Hamilton  co..  New  York, 
60  miles  N.W.  of  .Albany. 

H )PE  CHURCH,  a postoflfice  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

H )PEDALE,orH0PEDALK  COMMUNITY.a  post-village 
in  Milford  township.  Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts,  about  4^ 
miles  W,  of  the  village  of  .Milford,  and  35  miles  S.W.  of  Bos- 
ton. T'he  community  here  owns  about  690  acres  of  land,  and 
appears  to  be  in  a very  pros])erous  condition.  One  or  two 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  village.  Pop.  about  200. 

HOPEtD.ALE,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio.  124 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus,  contains  a seminary  and  a 
team  flouring  mill. 

HOPED.ALE.  a post-office  of  Tazewell  co..  Illinois. 

HOPE-UNnER-DIN'.MOR  E.  parish  of  England,  co.  Hereford. 

HOPE  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co,.  New  York, 
54  miles  N.W.  of  Albany,  has  1 bank. 

HOPE  F.ARM,  d post-office  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa,  9 miles  W. 
«f  Wapello. 
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HOPE  FURNACE,  a village  of  .Mifflin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

HOPE  HI  LL,  a post-village  of  Pike  co..  Missi.s.sippi. 

H )PE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Gibson  co.,  Tennessee 

HOPE  18LAND.  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat.  76°  20'  N.,  Ion.  19°  54'  E.  It  is  moan, 
tainous,  and  has  a harbor  on  its  N.  side.  It  was  discovered 
in  1613. 

HOPE  TSL.ANDS.  a group  off  the  E.  coast  of  Australia- 

HOPE  MA.N'SELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

HOPE  Ml  LL.  a post-office  of  Maury  co..  Tennes.see. 

HOPE  Ml  LIjS,  a post-office  of  Page  co.,  Virginia,  140  miles 
N.W.  of  Richmond. 

HOPE  NOSE,  England,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Devonshire, 
bounds  Torbay  on  the  N. 

HOPE  RIVER,  .lamaica,  co.  of  Surrey,  enters  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Kingston.  Length,  10  mile.s, 

IWPE’S  ADVANCE  BAY,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Labrador, 
is  in  lat.  ('0°  N.,  Ion.  70°  IV. 

HOPE  S.AY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

HOPE  SOLtLERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

HOPE  ST.ATIO.N,  a post-village  of  Lexington  district. 
South  Carolina,  with  a station  on  the  Greenville  and  Co- 
lumliia  Railroad,  29  miles  from  Columbia. 

HOPE-TOWN,  a village  of  British  Guiana,  about  1 mile 
from  Fort  Wellington,  well  laid  out.  Pop.  about  2000. 

HOPE'TOW.N,  Massachusetts,  a stati  )n  on  the  Amherst 
and  Belchertown  Railroad.  14  miles  N.  of  Palmer. 

HOPE'Vl  LLE,  a post-office  of  Clark  co..  Iowa. 

HOPEtWELL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ontario  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Canandaigua  and  Elmira  Railroad, 
12  miles  W.  of  Geneva.  Pup.  19.50. 

HOPEWELL,  a township  of  Cumberland  co..  New  Jersey. 
Po]).  17.57. 

HOPEW'ELL,  a post-township  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Delaware  River,  about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Treutoo. 
Pop.  3900. 

HOPEWELL,  township,  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  995. 

HOPEWELL,  a jiost  township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Bedford 
CO.,  Pennsylvania.  Po]).  1011. 

HOPEWELL,  a township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pup.  1326. 

HOPEWELL,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Puj).  2291. 

HOPElVELL,atownship.  Yorkco.,  Penusylvania.  P.3177. 

H U’EWELL.  a post-village  of  (Mecklenburg  co , North 
Carolina.  D'.O  miles  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

HOPEWELL,  a post-vill.age  of  York  district,  South  Ca- 
rolina, about  90  miles  N.  of  Columbia. 

HOPEIVELL.  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Georgia,  24 
miles  W.  of  .Macon. 

HOPEWELL,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Alabama. 

H IPEWELL.  a post-office  of  Chicka.saw  co..  Mis.sissippi. 

HOPEWELL,  a post-office  of  Upshur  co..  Texas. 

HOPEM'ELL.  a township  of  I icking  co.,  hio.  Pop.  1113. 

HOPElVELli,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  638. 

HOPEIVELL.  a post-village  and  townshij)  in  the  W.  part 
of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  46  miles  E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  2027. 

HOPEWELL,  a township  of  Perry  co  . Ohio.  Pop.  1247. 

HOPEWELL,  a township  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1488. 

HOPEWELL,  a post-office  of  Jennings  co..  Indiana. 

HOPEWELL,  a post-office  of  Macon  co..  Illinois. 

H IPEWELL.  a post-office  of  Mississippi  co.,  Missouri. 

HOPEIVELL.  a post-office  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa. 

H IPEWELL.  a post-office  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa. 

HOPEIVELL,  a town  of  New  Brunswick,  capital  of  Al- 
bert county. 

HOPEWELL  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

II  iPEWELL  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Wilkin.son  co,, 
Mississippi. 

HOPEWELL  COTTON  WORKS,  a post-office  of  Chester 
CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

HOPEWELL  CROSS  ROADS,  a posLoffice  of  Harford  co., 
Maryland. 

Hopewell  furnace,  a small  village  of  Washington 
CO..  Missouri. 

IIOPITAL,  L’,  See  ALRERTvn.i.E 

IIOP'KINS.  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Texas,  has  an 
area  of  960  squai'e  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  White  Oak 
Bayou,  and  by  Lake  Fork  of  Sabine  River.  The  surface  is 
diversified  by  prairies  and  woodlands.  Capital,  Tarrant, 
Pop.  7745,  of  whom  6755  were  free. 

HOPKINS,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Kentucky,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  750  .square  miles.  Green  River  washes  its 
N.E.  border;  Pond  River  forms  its  entiie  boundary  on  the 
E..  and  Tradewater  Creek  on  the  S.W.  The  sur’ace  is  di- 
versified. and  in  some  parts  hilly  ; the  .soil  is  mo.stly  fertile. 
Stone  coal  is  abundant,  and  some  iron  ore  is  found  in  the 
hills  of  this  county.  Organized  in  1836.  and  named  in 
honor  of  General  Samuel  Hopkins,  an  officer  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  Capital,  Madisonville.  Pop.  11,875,  of 
w'hom  9866  were  free,  and  2009  slaves, 

HOPKINS  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Des  Moines  River,  about  Is  miles  N.N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

IIOP'KINS’  TURN'OUT,  a post-office  and  station  of  Rich- 
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land  district,  South  Jfarolina,  on  the  South  Carolina  Rail-  l 
r >ad.  li  miles  ^roni  Columhia. 

HOP'KINSV/LLK.  a handsome  town,  capital  of  Christian 
CO.,  Kentucky,  is  finely  .situated  on  Little  River,  on  the 
lien.ierson  and  Nashville  Railroad.  204  miles  S.W.  of  Frank- 
fort. 'I'he  town  is  reirularly  laid  out.  and  many  of  the 
slro-ts  art  paved  and  bordered  with  shade-trees.  The  prin- 
cipa  public  buildintrs  are  a court-house,  a bank.  6 Protest- 
ai't  churches,  and  the  Second  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum, 
ati  elegant  structure,  presenting  a front  of  308  feet;  and 
CO  itaiiiing  300  rooms  for  patients.  The  court  house  and  a 
sei  \inary  for  boys  wei'e  burned  by  the  rebels,  who  also  rifled 
tin  stores.  The  tov  i contains  2 seminaries  for  girls,  12  dry- 
goods stores,  2 dr\g  stores,  3 tobacco  factories,  2 silver- 
smitb.?,  ami  4 carr  age  factories.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  was  a fine  botanic  garden,  with  a fountain,  which  has 
been  destroyed.  lIoi>kinsville  wjvs  laid  out  in  1799,  and 
incorporated  in  1806.  P(»p.  22S9. 

Hopkinsville,  a po.st-village  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  near 
the  Little  Miann  Ibiilroad.  8n  miles  S.W.  of  Columbus. 

HOPKINSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Gonzales  co.,  Texas. 

HDP'KINTON.  a post-township  of  Merrimack  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Contoocook  Railroad,  6 miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Concord.  Pop.  2178. 

H OPKINTON.  a post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  25  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Boston.  This  township  contains  a mineral  spring, 
which  is  a fashionable  summer  resort.  The  inhabitants 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shnes.  Pop.  4340. 

HilPKINTON,  a post-township  of  Wa.shington  co.,  Rhode 
I.sland.  intersected  by  Wood  River,  about  35  miles  S.W.  of 
Providence.  It  has  manufactures  of  m chinery,  printed 
calicoes.  &c.  Pop.  2738. 

IDPKINTON,  a post-village  and  town, ship  of  St.  Law- 
rence CO.,  New  York,  on  the  East  Branch  of  St.  Regis  River, 
about  38  mile<  E.  of  Ogdensl)urg.  The  township  contains 
a valuable  ((uarry  of  Potsdam  sandstone.  Pop.  1990. 

H tPKINTO.N,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa. 

HOPPER  ISLAND.  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Ah\m.\m\. 

H tP'PER’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Hender.son  co..  Illinois. 

H )P  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Tolland  co.,  Connecticut, 
falls  into  the  Willimanfic  River. 

H )P'T0N,  a liberty  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

H tP'TON,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

HOPTON  CASTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

HOPTON-in-the-HOLE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

HOPTON,  MONKS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

HOPTON  WAFERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

HOP'WOOD.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

IIORAZDIOWTTZ.  ho-raz-de-o'wits  or  HORAWITZ.  ho'rd- 
^its.  a town  of  Bohemia.  63  miles  S.S.W.  of  Prague.  P.  1997. 

HORB.  hoRb.  a town  of  M’iirtemberg.  circle  of  Black 
Forest,  on  the  Neckar,  31  miles  S.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop. 
2100.  It  has  a castle  and  a rich  hospital. 

HOR'BLIN’G,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HOR/BURY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York.  West 
Riding,  with  a station  on  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Rail- 
way. 3 miles  S.W.  of  tVakefield. 

HORCA.IADA,  or  IIORCAX.\DA,  oR-kd-nd'nl  a town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Cuenca.  50  miles  S.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  806. 

HORCA.IO  DE  SANTIAGO.  oR-k^'no  d.\  .sdn-te-^go,  a 
town  of  Spain.  43  miles  S.W.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  2820. 

HORCASITAS.  OR-k^-.see'tis.  a town  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation. department,  and  70  miles  S.  of  Nuevo  Santander. 

HORCAX.\D.\.  a town  of  Spain.  See  Horca.taoa. 

HORCERA.  oR-th.Vrii.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia.  60 
miles  from  Jaen,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sierra  de  Peholta. 
Pop. 1039. 

HORCHE,  hoR'cliA  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  about 
7 miles  from  Guadalajara.  Pop.  1884. 

HdRDE,  (Horde.)  hoaMeh.  a town  of  Prussia.  Westpha- 
lia. 2 miles  S.E.  of  Dortmund.  Near  it  are  productive  coal 
mines. 

HORD'LEY.  a pari.'^h  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

HGRDT.  (Hbrdt  ) hontt.  (almost  h'>Rt.)  a village  of  Rhe- 
nish Bavaria,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1500. 

HORDTEN.  (Hbrdten,)  hoRPten,  a village  of  Baden,  12 
miles  S.  of  Carlsruhe. 

HORDtWELL  or  IIOIHDLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants. 

HDRE-AB'BEY.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Tipperary,  adjoining  Cashel.  Here  are  beautiful  and  well- 
preserved  remains  of  an  abbey,  founded  in  1272,  by  an  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel. 

HGREB.  ho'r^b.  MOUNT,  a famous  mountain  of  Arabia- 
Pftrnea.  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  forming  the  N.  end  of  the 
ridge.  See  Sinai. 

IPFREB.  a post-office  of  Bedford  co..  Virginia. 

HOREMIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

IIlVREM.  a village  of  Brown  co..  Ohio,  on  the  plank-road 
from  Batavia  to  Fincastle.  about  40  miles  E.  of  Cincinnati. 
It  has  an  active  business  in  lumber. 

HOR'FIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

HORtlEN,  hoRighen,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
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! Zurich,  on  the  W.  .shore  of  its  lake,  8 mile.s  S.S.E.  of  Zurich. 
Pop.  of  parish,  3336.  It  has  manufactures  of  silks  and  coHan 
stuffs,  and  a harbor  on  the  lake. 

HORICE,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  IIoritz. 

HORHCON.  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N.  part  cf 
Warren  co..  New  York,  on  Schroon  River,  about  18  miles 
N.  of  Caldwell.  Pop.  1542. 

HORICON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Hubbard  township, 
Dodge  CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  Rock  River,  and  on  the  3Iilwaukeo 
and  La  Crosse  Railroad,  46  miles  N.E.  of  Madison.  It  has 
an  excelhmt  water  power.  See  Appendix. 

IIGRICON,  LAKE.  See  George.  Lake. 

IIORITZ  or  HORICE.  ho'ritsa  town  of  Bohemia,  10  miles 
from  Bidschow.  on  the  Bistritz.  Pop.  3205. 

HORKESLEY,  (horks/lee,)  GREAT,  a pari.sh  of  England, 
CO.  of  Essex. 

HORKESLEY,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Essex. 

HORK'STOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HOIPLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

IIORLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Surrey,  with  a sta- 
tion on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  miles  S.  of 
Ryegate.  It  has  a fine  church,  and  some  traces  of  a castle 
which  covered  nearly  2 acres.  At  the  station  on  the  Lon- 
don and  Brighton  Railway,  a branch  here  diverges  to  Nor- 
sham. 

HOlPMEAD.  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

IIORMEAD.  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

H IRMOOZ  or  IIORMOUZ.  See  Ormus. 

HOR,  MOUNT,  a mountain  of  Arabia  Petraca.  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  M'ady-Arabah.  nearly  intermediate  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akal  ah.  and  forming 
part  of  Mount  Seir.  or  Edom.  It  is  a steep  and  irregular 
truncated  cone,  having  three  peaks  on  the  N.,  in  the  loftiest 
of  which  is  a grotto,  the  reputed  tomb  of  Aaron. 

HORN  or  HORN'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rut- 
land. 

H )RN,  hoRu.  or  HORNE.  hoR^neh.  (Fr.  Hornes^.  hoRn,)  a 
village  of  Holland,  province  of  Limburg,  2 miles  AVI  by  N. 
ofRoermond.  Pop.  844. 

HORN.  hoRn.  a town  of  Gerrviny.  in  Lower  Austria.  46 
miles  N.W.  of  Vienna,  with  a famous  brewery.  Pop.  680. 

HORN,  a town  of  Germany,  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold, 
10  miles  S.  of  Lemgo.  Pop.  1607. 

Horn.  hoRn.  a village  of  Germany,  about  3 miles  E.  ol 
Hamburg.  Pop.  950. 

HORN  ACIDS.  oR-ndVhoce.  formerly  HORNOS,  OR^noce.  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura.  46  miles  S.E.  of  Badajos. 
Pop.  2(^00. 

HORN  ACHUELOS.  oR-nd-cbwa'loce,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  27  miles  S.W.  of  Cordova,  on  the  Guadaljuiver. 
Pop.  1040. 

HORN-AFVAN.  hoRn-df'vdn.  an  extensive  lake  in  Swedish 
Lappmark.  about  bit.  66°  N..  and  between  Ion.  I6i°  and  18°  E. 
Length,  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E..  50  miles;  breadth.  10  miles. 
It  discharges  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  by  the  river 
Skellefted 

HORNBACH.  hoRn'bdK.  (Alt,  dlt.  and  Neu.  noi.)  two  con- 
tiguous villages  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  Horubach  River, 
5 miles  S.  of  Deux  Ponts.  United  pop.  1965. 

IDRNBERG.  hoRii'b^RO.  a town  of  West  Germany,  in  Ba- 
den, circle  of  Upper  Rhine,  in  the  Black  Forest,  23  miles 
N.E.  of  Freiburg,  with  an  old  oastle.  Pop.  1156. 

IDUN'/BLOTTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer.set. 

IIORNGlROrilv.  a post-office  of  Bradford  co..  Pennsylvania. 

HORNBURG.  hoRnff  ciorg.  a town  of  Prus.sian  Saxony, 
45  miles  W.S.W.  of  Alagdeburg.  Pop.  2454. 

HORNSBY,  a small  town  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster,  on  the  Wenning.  at  its  junction  with  the  Lune, 
9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  318.  It  is  urrounded 
by  tbe  finest  scenery,  has  a stone  bridge  across  the  Lune.  a 
Gothic  church,  a nolile  castle,  erected  .soon  after  the  Con- 
quest. and  now  converted  into  a modern  residence,  and  a 
cotton  factory.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  a Saxon 
fortification  and  a priory. 

HORN  BA’,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

HDRNMIA^.  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Steu'oen  co.,  New 
A’ork.  17  mil  s S.E.  of  Hath.  Pop.  1291. 

IDRN’/BY.  a post  village  of  Canada  West.  co.  of  Haltrn, 
30  miles  S.AV.  of  Toronto,  and  30  miles  fiom  Hamilton.  It 
contains  2 saw  mills.  P'  p.  about  125. 

HORN,  (or  HOORN)  CAPE.  See  Cape  Horn. 

HORNOCASTLE.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England. 
CO.,  and  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  in  1851,  4921.  It 
is  on  the  river  Bane,  w hich  is  navigable  to  its  junction  with 
the  AA'itham.  The  town  has  some  remains  of  Roman  fortifi- 
cations, a church,  a grammar  school,  founded  by  Lord  Clin- 
ton in  1652.  a library  and  literary  society,  a union  work- 
hou.se.  branch  bank.  Ac.,  with  exten.sive  tan  leries.  and  con- 
siderable trade  by  the  river  in  corn  and  w’ool.  The  August 
fair  lasts  ab  ut  10  days,  and  is  one  i*' tue  .aigest  horse 
fairs  in  the  kingdom. 

HDRN/CHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  oo.  of  Es.sex. 

HORN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co.,  Al.-ginla. 

IIORNHAON,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  oa  af  Easecs. 
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ITORNJ/ON-on-the-IIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Es.si  X. 

IlOR.N'DON,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 
The  iiolile  seat  of  Ilorndonhill  is  in  this  parish. 

Horne,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

HoR.VERURG,  hoR^neh-boORo',  a village  of  North  Ger- 
many. in  Hanover.  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Stode.  Pop.  1300. 

HOR^NELLSVILEE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Steu- 
ben CO.,  New  York,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  342 
miles  from  New  York  City.  The  village  is  situated  on  the 
Canisteo  River,  about  a mile  W.  of  the  railroad  station. 
It  contains  a national  bank  ;iiid  several  chinches.  The 
IIornellsN  ille  branch  of  the  Erie  Ilailroad  connects  it  with 
Butfalo,  90  mites  distant.  Pop.  of  the  township,  4230;  of 
the  village,  about  1600. 

IIDR'.N ERSTOWN.  a post-village  of  Monmouth  co.,  New 
Jersey,  about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Trenton. 

lI  JRCNETS  NEST,  a post-office  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

11  )IIN FIELD,  a parish  of  England.  See  Horn. 

IDRN  1I.\USEN,  hoRnffiSw'zen.  a village  of  Prussian 
Saxony.  21  miles  W.S.W.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  1757. 

IIOKNGIEAD.  a bold,  rocky  promontory  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Ireland,  co.  of  Donegal,  between  Dunfanaghy  Harbour 
and  the  .Atlantic. 

11  )RN  HIJIZE.V.  hoRnffioi'zen,  a parish  of  the  Netherlands, 
province.and  14miles  .N.lV.ofGroningen,  nearthe  .North  Sea. 

IDRCNING.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
Bure,  here  crossed  by  a ferry,  3 miles  S.E.  of  North  Wal- 
sham.  Here  are  some  remains  of  the  celebrated  Abbey  of 
St.  Benedict,  founded  by  Canute  in  1020.  and  so  strongly 
fortified  that  it  held  out  against  the  attacks  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  till  betrayed  by  one  of  the  monks.  At  the  Re- 
formation. the  abbey  was  annexed  to  the  bishopric  of  Nor- 
w'ich.  and  its  bishops  have,  since  that  time,  been  the  only 
abbots  in  England. 

H IRNHNGIDLD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leice.ster. 

IIORNH.NGSEA.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

H )'{NHNGSH.\M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

HORXHNGSHEATH.  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Suffolk. 

H IRNGNGT  )FT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

11 IRN  L.\R  E.  a posCoffice  of  De  Soto  co..  MLssi.ssippi. 

H )RNOS  (hoahioce  or  ouhioce)  ISL.\ND.S.  a group  of  8 
small  islands  of  South  America,  in  the  Rio-de-la-Plata,  31 
miles  N.E.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

11 IRNOY,  hoR'nwi'.  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Somme.  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  1070. 

11  IR.NStB  IROUGll,  a post-office  of  Chesterfield  dLstrict, 
South  Carolina. 

H IRN^SEA.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York.  East  Riding,  on  the  North  Sea.  about  14  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Hull.  The  towm  is  much  frequented  as  a watering-place. 

H IRN'SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  .Middlesex,  on  the 
New  River.  .6^  miles  N'.N  W.  of  St.  Paul's.  London.  The  vil- 
lage is  beautifullv  .situated,  and  has  many  handsome  man- 
sions. an  interesting  church,  built  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  a grammar  sch.iol  at  Highgate. 

II  )R.\'T  )N.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

II  IRNtTOWN.  a post-village  of  Accomac  co..  Virginia,  is 
on  a navigable  creek,  which  communicates  with  the  At- 
lantic. 2fi  miles  X.  E.  of  .A.ccoinac  Court-House. 

H )RXU.  hoa'niit.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hai- 
naut.  6 miles  W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  3022.  forming  an  interest- 
ing colony  of  miners,  founded  in  1823. 

HOIPNYO',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Trentschin. 

H UtODIiO.  ho-rod'Io.  a town  of  Poland,  government  of 
Lublin,  on  the  Bug,  38  miles  E.N.E.of  Zamosz.  Pop.  1200. 

H )R0TEX.  See  New  Ze\i,.\nd. 

HOROWITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Horzowitz. 

H )RR.\.  L.a.  li  or'rL  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  45 
miles  S.  of  Burgos.  Pop.  825. 

H HIREA  CELT.A.  See  Z.\mora. 

II  )R/REhST  )WX.  a village  of  .Mifflin  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  14  miles  W'.S.W.  of  Lewistown. 

IIORREM.  hoRhiAm.  a village  of  West  Prussia,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Cologne.  25  miles  W.  of  the  latter. 

H IRR'S  RAXCH  a posLoffice  of  Tuolumne  co..  California. 

H IRRSTEI.X.  (Hbrrstein.)  or  liJR.STElN.  hbu2stine.  a 
ffiarket-towii  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  8 miles 
N.X.W.  of  Aschaffenburg.  Pop.  1210. 

H )RR  U ES,  hoa'RlP.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hai- 
nant.  11  miles  .X.N.E.  of  Mons.  F*op.  2(i00. 

n ")KKY,  o-ree^  a district  forming  the  E.  extremity  of. South 
Carolina,  bordering  on  .Xorth  Carolina  and  on  the  Atlantic, 
has  an  area  of  about  1200  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  tVaccamaw  River,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Little  Pedee,  which  unites  with  the  Great  Pedee  on  the 
B.W.  border.  The  surface  is  partly  occupied  by  marshes. 
The  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and  not  very  fertile.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad.  Capi- 
tal, Cci.wayliorough.  Pop.  7962,  of  whom  5603  were  free, 
and  2359  slaves. 

IIORSCHITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Horzitz. 

IIOR«E  The,  an  islet  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  in  the  Fu’th 
of  Clyde,  opposite  Ax’drossan  Harbor. 


HORSE  CREEK,  of  Wake  co..  North  Carclina,  flows  Intc 
the  Neuse  River. 

HORSE  CREEK  of  Alabama,  flows  through  Marengc 
county,  into  Tombigbee  River. 

HORSE  CREEK,  of  Cedar  co,  Missouri,  flows  N.E.  into 
Sac  River. 

HORSE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  North  'Jarnliaa 

HORSE  CREEK,  a po.st-office  of  Greene  co..  Tennessee. 

HORSE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Will  co.,  Illinois. 

HORSE  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Dade  co..  Mis.souii.  on 
a stream  of  its  own  name,  15it  miles  S.M'.  of  .Jefferson  City. 

HORSE  GALL,  a post-office  of  Beaufort  district,  South 
Carolina. 

HORSEHIEAD,  post-office.  Prince  George’s  co.,  M.aryland. 

IIORSEHEAD.  a post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Georgia,  about 
45  miles  S.S.W.  of  Macon. 

IIORSEHEAD,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Arkansas, 
about  9 miles  W.  of  Clarksville. 

IIORSEH  EADS,  formerly  F.AIRPORT,  a post-village  and 
townsliip,  Chemung  CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Chemung  Canal, 
and  on  tlie  Northern  division  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  6 miles 
N.  of  Elmira.  Here  General  Sullivan,  in  his  exjiedition 
against  the  Indians,  killed  his  pack-liorses,  the  heads  of 
which  were  piled  up;  hence  tlie  name.  Pop.  2-77. 

HORSEHI EATH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

HORSE  ISLAXD.  an  islet  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Cork,  at  the  W.  side  of  the  entiance  of  Castle-Townseiid 
Haven,  with  a landmark  tower. 

HORSE  ISLA.XD,  a -.small  island,  hut  the  large.st  and 
most  fertile  in  Lake  Ooroomeeyah.  in  Persia. 

HOH'SEA  ISLAXD.  a small  island  in  Portsmouth  Harbor, 
England.  1 mile  E.  of  Porchester.  and  composing  a farm. 

HORSEL.  (llbrsel.)  hbit'sel,  or  HERSEL,  h^n/.sel.  a river 
of  Central  Germany,  rises  in  the  principality  of  Gotha,  and 
after  a N.  and  W.  course  of  25  miles,  joins  the  Werra,  4 miles 
S.  of  Kreutzburg.  Eisenach  is  the  only  town  on  its  banks, 

IIORSELBERG.  (Ilbrselberg.)  hbit/.sel-b^Ho',  a mountain 
range  of  Central  Germany,  between  Eisenach  and  Kreuz- 
burg.  Height.  1540  feet. 

H OICSELLY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

H ORSECMONDEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

H MCSEX  or  IIDRSE.XS.  hoiJsens.an  ancient  seaport  town 
of  Denmark,  province  of  J utland.  25  miles  S.W.  of  Aai  huu.s, 
on  the  Horsens- Fiord.  Pop.  in  1851.  5827.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  several  churches.  2 market  places,  with  a good  har- 
bor. and  an  export  trade  in  corn  and  Tallow. 

H IR'SENDOX.  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks, 

II  )RSE  P.AS/TURE.  a post-office  of  Henry  co..  Virginia. 

H IRSE'PATH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

H tRSE-BIIOE,  a post-village  of  Pickens  district.  South 
Carolina. 

11  IRSE  SIIOE  BEND,  a small  post-village  of  Tallapoosa 
co..  .Alabama. 

H IRSE-SHOE  BOTTOM,  post-office.  Russell  co..  Kentucky. 

H )RSE-TOWN.  a post-office  of  Shasta  co.,  California. 

II  )RSE-WELL.  a small  village  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky. 

H IRtSEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

II  >RSEY  ISLAXD.  on  the  E.  coast  of  Es.sex,  formed  by  an 
inlet  of  the  sea.  4^  miles  S.S.tV.  of  Ilarw-ich.  It  is  6 miles 
in  circumference,  and  abounds  in  game. 

HOR'SEY’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co., 
Delaware. 

H IRS'FORD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  oo.  of  Norfolk. 

IIORS'FJRTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

lI  JRSIlAAI.  hors'am.  a parliamentary  borough,  market- 
town.  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  on  the  Adur.  26 
miles  N.E.  of  Chichester,  37  miles  S.S.W.  of  London,  by  a 
branch  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway.  Pop.  in 
1851.  5947.  It  has  a venerable  paiish  church,  in  the 
early  English  style,  a grammar  school,  endowed  in  1532,  a 
handsome  castellated  town-hall  and  couri-house.  a large 
county  jail,  union  work-house,  market-house,  and  hank. 
The  borough  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

IIORS'HAM.  or  HORSHIAMVILLE.  a post-village  and 
township  of  Montgomery  co..  Pennsylvania.  10  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Norristown,  and  16  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia.  It  con- 
tains a Friends’  meeting-house,  and  2 stores.  Pop.  1323. 

II IRSIIAM  ST.  FAITH,  a parish  of  Englanu,  co.  Norfolk. 

IIOKSIPES,  of  Pennsylvania,  a station  on  the  Columbia 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ilailroad,  12  ftiiles  from  Ca 
lumbia. 

IIORSHIILL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

IIORSH.XGTGN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

HORSI.XGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

HORStLEY,  a parish  of  England,  Cc.  of  Derby. 

IIORS'LEY,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

HORSLEY,  LONG,  parish  of  England,  co.  Ncrtburnberiand 

IIORS'LEY,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

HORSSE.N,  hoTTs^sen.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of 
Gelderland.  10  miles  W.  by  S.  orNymwegen.  Pop.  813. 

HORST,  hoRRt.  a.  village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Limburg.  18  miles  N.  of  Boermond.  Pop.  3100. 

II  )RST,  a village  of  Dentnark.  in  Holstein.  8 mBes  E.  of 
Qluckstadt,  with  a station  on,  the  Kiel  and  Alkona  Railway 
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llOH  RTEAD.  a parish  of  En-iland,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IIOR'STED.  a parish  of  Kmland.  co.  of  Susse.\. 

IIOR'STED  KEYNES,  (kinz.)  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Sussex. 

IIORSTETN,  (TIorstein.)  a town  of  Bavaria.  See  TIorrstein. 

IIOKSTM  AR,  hoRst/maa,  a town  of  Rrus.da.  in  Westphalia, 
16  miles  N.W.  of  Miin.ster.  Pop.  1100. 

lIJRT.  hoRt,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Heves,  2 miles 
from  llatvan.  Pop.  1796. 

IIORTA,  oR/td.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  60  miles 
S.W.  of  Tarragona,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Ebro.  Pop.  1747. 

IIORTA,  oR'ti.  or  SAN  GINES  DE  AGUDELLS  DE 
IIORTA,  sdn  Heehi^s  da  d-goo-nMs  d.i  OR'td,  a village  of 
Spain,  in  Cataloiiia.  4 miles  from  Barcelona.  Pop.  1855. 

II  )RTA,  hoR/ti.  or  ovJtA,  a seaport  town  of  the  Azores, 
capital  of  the  Island  of  Fayal.  on  its  S.E.  coast.  Pop.  3500. 
It  is  pretty  well  built,  though  very  irregularly  laid  out. 

IIORTKN,  hoRtten,  a town  of  Norway,  stift  of  Aggershuus. 
on  the  Gulf  of  Christiania,  opposite  Moss,  32  miles  S.  of 
Christiania.  It  is  the  chief  military  port  of  the  kingdom  and 
station  of  the  fleet,  and  has  an  arsenal  and  extensive  build- 
ing-yards. 

IIOR/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

HORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dor.set. 

HORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucestei. 

HORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton 

HORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

HORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

HOPOTON,  a seaport  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Kings,  situated 
on  an  arm  of  Mines  B.ay,  opposite  Cornwallis,  and  a>iout  45 
miles  N.N.VV'.  of  Halifax.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  a place  of 
commercial  importance  in  consequence  of  the  mines  of  coal, 
plaster,  and  other  valuable  minerals,  found  in  its  vicinity. 

HORTGANA,  a township  in  Brown  co.,  Wisconsin. 

IMRlfON.  GREAT,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.of  York,  West 
Riding.  2 miles  S.W.  of  Bradford.  It  has  a mechanics'  insti- 
tution. and  a free  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

HGRTON  KIRBY,  a p,arish  of  England  co.of  Kent. 

HORTON  MON  KS,  a pari>h  of  Enghuid.  co.  of  Kent. 

HOR'TON-in-RIB'BLESDALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.of 
York.  tVest  Riding. 

HOlPTON  RIVER,  in  East  Australia,  flows  N.  and  joins 
Gwydir  River.  Lat.  29°  45'  S..  Ion.  150^  50'  E. 

li ORTO.NSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Barnes  co..  Texas. 

H IRH'ONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Brown  co..  Wisconsin. 

HORVATH.  BAN,  bJin  hoR'vAP,  a village  of  Hungary,  co. 
of  Borsod,  aV)out  20  miles  from  Miskolcz.  Pop.  770. 

H0RVATHI-ERl)O,  hoR'vS'tee'SR'dd'.  a village  of  Hun- 
gary. co.  of  .\baujvar.  6 miles  from  Tolcsva.  Pop.  1448. 

liORVATH  ORS/AG.  See  Croatia. 

HOR/WICK.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  with 
a station  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  6^  miles 
S.E.  of  Chorley.  Pop.  3773. 

HOROVOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

IDRWOOD.  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rucks. 

HORWOOD,  Lri'TLE.  a parish  of  EnLdand.  co.  of  Bucks. 

HORZITZ.  hoiPzits,  HORSCHITZ.  hoR'.shits,  or  HOR 
ZICZE.  hoR-zeetchi,  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Bidschow, 
68  miles  E.N.E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  2760. 

HORZOWITZ.  hoRtzo-witz'.  or  HOROWITZ,  ho'ro-tvits',  a 
town  of  Bohemia.  12  miles  S.W.  of  Beraun.  Pop.  2265,  en- 
gaged in  mines  of  iron,  coal,  silver,  and  mercury,  and  in 
manufactures.  Here  is  the  magnificent  seatof  Count  Wrbna. 

HOSE  or  HOWES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

IIOSETNGABAD  or  HOSHINGABAD.  See  Hosunoabar. 

H i/SENSACK.  a post-office  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

HOS'KINSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio,  90 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

HOSM'T'i'AL.  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
CO.  of  Limerick.  11  miles  AV.  of  Tipperary. 

HOSPITALET,  os-pe-td-l^tA  (formerly  SANTA  EULALIA 
DE  PR'IVENS.^NA.  sdiOta  ^'oo-ld'le-d  d4  pro-v^n-sdOid  ) a 
town  (>f  Spain,  province,  and  4 miles  S.W.  of  Barcelona.  P.  2500. 

H ISSZUIIETIN.  Hungary.  See  Hetenv-Hoszu. 

H0,8T.\LRICH.  os-tdl-reekL  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gerona.  Pop.  950.  It  is  a bishop’s  see, 
and  was  formerly  an  important  fortress,  taken  by  the  French 
in  1694  and  1809. 

HOST.VU.  hos'tdw,  or  HOS'TOW.  fL.  TTostm'ium.)  a town 
of  Bohemia.  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Klattau.  Pop.  1166. 

HOST  A UN.  ho.sR6wn,a  town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Klattau. 
27  miles  S.W.  of  I'ilsen.  Pop.  LTSl. 

HDSTE  (os'ti)  ISLAND.  Tt-rra  del  Fuego.  is  betAveen  lat. 
6.5°  and  55°  40' S.,  and  Ion.  68°  and  70°  W..  90  miles  in 
length,  from  E.  to  W..  by  50  mili‘S  in  greatest  breadth,  sepa- 
rated eastward  from  Navarin  Island  by  Ponsonby  Sound. 

HOSTERLI'fZ.  hosher-lits'.  a market-town  of  Moravi.a, 
circle  of  Znaym,  24  miles  S.W.  of  BrUnn.  Pop.  1420. 

UOS'l’OMITZ.  hoB'to-mit.s'.  or  ILKST.INITZ.  hos'to-nits,'  a 
town  of  Bohemia.  25  miles  S.W.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1700. 

HOSUNGABAD.  ho-sQn-gd  bd.P.  HUSSINGABAD.  h&s- 
sin-gl.-bddL  or  H ).8Ul.\G.\iLVI).  hosh-in-gd-badL  a consider- 
able town  and  important  military  post  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  on  the  Nerbudda.  43  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bho- 
pjiul.  Lut.  22'  40  \.,  Ion.  77°  51' E. 
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HOSZSZUMEZO,  hos'soo'md/zo'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co. 
of  Marmaros,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Szigeth.  Pop.  1659. 

HOSZSZU-SZER,  ho.s'soo'.saia/.  a village  of  Hungary,  co. 
of  Abaujvar.  on  the  Hernad,  3 miles  from  Kaschau.  P.1222. 

HOTCIUKISSV] LLE,  a manufacturing  post-village  of 
Litchfield  co..  Connecticut.  42  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Hartford 

H I'TEL',  a post-office  of  Bertie  co..  North  Carolina. 

HO'l’EL,  of  Maine,  a station  on  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Law* 
rence  Railroad.  29  miles  N.W.  of  Portland. 

H ITENSLEBEN,  (Hiitensleben,)  ho'tens-lA'ben.  a village 
of  Prussia  Saxony,  26  miles  AV.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  1181. 

HOTH'AAl.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

HOTHAMPTON,  a village  of  England.  See  Bognor. 

HOTiUFlELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

HOT  HOUSE,  a po.st-offlce  of  Gilmer  co.,  Georgia. 

HOT  SPRING,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Ar- 
kansas. .A.rea.  9(i4  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  AVashita 
River  and  its  several  forks.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  moun- 
tainous. The  AA’ashita  River  is  navigable  for  small  boats  as 
flu-  upas  Rockport.  The  county  is  liberally  supplied  with 
water-power  and  mineral  springs,  among  which  are  the 
famous  Hot  Springs.  6 miles  from  the  AVashita  River.  Mag- 
netic iron  abounds  in  the  “ Magnet  Cove.”  a valley  which 
occupies  an  area  of  2 square  miles,  enclosed  by  large  pine 
forests,  'fhe  magnetic  influence  is  such  that  the  land  can- 
not be  surveyed  with  a compass.  (De  Bow’s  Review,  vol.  v.) 
Large  quarries  of  excellent  oilstone  have  been  opened  in 
the  county,  and  the  article  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  Capital,  Rockport.  Pop.  5635,  of  whom  5022  were 
free,  and  613  slaves. 

HOT  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Bath  co.,  AOrginia.  175 
miles  W.N.AV.  of  Richmond.  This  place  is  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley,  and  surrounded  by  a mountainous  region, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  for 
the  charming  character  of  its  scenery.  'There  are  several 
springs  hei’e.  which  vary  in  temperature  from  98°  to  106°, 
and  are  considered  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  dyspepsia,  rheu- 
matism, affections  of  the  liver,  etc.  'The  water  contains  the 
sulphates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  soda.  A spring  of  ex- 
tremely cold  water  ri.ses  in  close  proximity  to  one  at  98°. 
Several  bathing-houses  and  other  buildings  have  been 
erected  here. 

IIO'T  SPRINGS,  a pn.«t-vil]a!re  of  Hot  Springs  co..  Ar- 
kansa.s,  6 miles  N.  of  the  AVashita  River,  and  55  miles  S.AV’. 
of  Little  Rock.  It  is  situated  in  a valley  about  700  yards 
long,  and  70  yards  wide,  having  a high  mountain  on  each 
side.  The  temperature  of  the  springs,  which  are  about  35 
in  number,  varies  from  13-5°  to  160°.  (See  Arkan.sas.  p.  107.) 
The  main  stage-route  from  Little  Rock  pas.ses  through  this 
place,  which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  county.  Nova- 
culite,  or  oilstone,  of  fine  quality,  is  abundant  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

H OTTRUS.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Cottbus. 

11  IT'TEN'TOTS,  a peculiar  African  race,  the  aboriginal 
occupants  of  the  S.  end  of  that  continent,  at  ard  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  limits  maybe  said,  in  general 
terms,  tu  h.ave  been  the  river  Orange,  on  the  N.  and  N.E., 
and  the  Kei,  on  the  E. : but  the  E.  boundary  appears  to 
have  been  fluctuating,  and.  owing  to  their  mixture  with 
the Kaffre race, not  definable.  On  the  N.AV.  they  passed  the 
Orange,  and  advanced  N.  and  N.E.  far  into  the  interior. 
The  name  now  given  to  the  whole  race  was  that  of  the  tribe 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ihjjie,  with 
which  the  Dutch  settlers  first  became  acquainted.  'The 
Hottentots  are  generally  tall  and  meagre,  of  a pale  olive 
complexion ; their  cheek-bones  project  much,  and  their 
chins  are  narrow  and  pointed.  They  have  thick  lips,  a fat 
nose  with  wide  nostials,  woolly  hair,  and  little  bearcl.  The 
women  are  often  elegantly  formed  in  eai-ly  life,  but  their 
bloom  is  transient;  they  are  marriageable  at  12  or  13.  and 
become  hideous  in  a few  years.  Both  sexes  are  distingui.shed 
by  excessive  incurvation  of  the  spine.  AVhen  the  Dutch 
first  .settled  at  the  Cape,  the  Hottentots  were  a numerous 
nation,  of  pastoral  and  partially  nomadic  habits,  occupying 
a teiritory  of  100.000  square  miles;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  seven  tribes,  into  which  they  were  divided,  made  up 
together  a population  of  at  least  200.000.  .At  the  present 
day  this  race  is  nearly  extinct  within  the  wide  territon- 
which  formerly  belonged  to  it:  and  of  the  50.t  00  Hottentots, 
as  they  are  called,  now  reckoned  in  the  population  of  the 
colon}’,  there  are  not  200.  exclusive  of  tiie  Nannniuas.  added 
to  the  colony  by  a recent  change  of  boundary,  who  under- 
stand the  Hottentot  language.  The  language  of  the  popula- 
tion at  present  inhabiting  the  country,  is  the  Cape-Dutch 
jargon.  Hottentot  lif-.  with  its  numerous  whimsical  pecu 
iiarlties.  belongs  theretbre  to  history.  It  exists  no  longer  b* 
what  may  be  properlv  called  the  kind  of  the  Mottentotv 

But.  connected  with  this  great,  utterly  decayed  trunK.  are 
a number  of  offshoots  and  collateral  stems,  si  me  of  which 
retain  many  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  while  others 
have  made  consideral  le  advances  towards  civiliz.atiou, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  missionaries.  Of  these  a large 
body,  recognised  in  the  colony  as  the  Bastards,  ji  few  y 
since,  assumed  the  name  of  the  Griuuas.  an  ancient  extinct 
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tribe,  and  settled  down  in  a carefully-organized  community 
at  Ivlaar water,  on  the  river  Orange.  The  Koras  or  Koran- 
uas.  (shoe-wearers.)  higher  up  the  river  Orange,  or  Gariep, 
as  they  call  it,  still  remain  a favorable  specimen  of  the  pure 
Hottentot  race.  On  the  E.  frontier  of  the  colony  are  some 
remnants  of  the  Gona  or  Gonaciua  tribe.  The  iXamaquas 
dwell  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orange.  These  are 
much  attached  to  their  country  : and  their  huts  are  erected 
in  the  old  Hottentot  fashion.  The  Bushmen,  or,  in  colonial 
language,  Boschjesmanns,  are  also  of  Hottentot  race,  and 
call  themselves  iSaciua.  Their  proper  country  is  between  the 
Koggenveld  Mountains  and  the  river  Orange;  but  they  are 
to  be  found  wherever  the  absence  of  a stronger  population 
permits  their  increase.  Their  general  height  is  about  4 feet 
6 inches ; they  are.  at  the  same  time,  slender,  but  well-made, 
and  very  active.  Their  only  covering,  if  they  have  any,  is  a 
skin  round  the  loins.  They  live  on  game,  principally  ante- 
lopes, which  they  kill  with  poisoned  arrows.  They  havegreat 
feasts,  particularly  after  violent  thunder-storuis,  in  which 
many  antelopes  are  struck  by  lightning.  On  such  occa- 
sions. these  little  men  eat  till  they  resemble  barrels.  Their 
life  is  always  tluctuating  between  a feast  aiid  a famine.  As 
to  the  number  of  these  singular  and  degraded  people,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  trustworthy  estimate.  There  are 
also  numerous  other  tribes  scattered  over  the  country,  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be  of  Hottentot  descent. 

liOTTiNG.  (Hotting,)  hbt'ting.  a village  of  Austria,  in  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  Inn,  near  Innspruck.  Pop.  2524. 

IDT/EN  PLJTZ,  hoGsen-plots',  (Moravian,  O.tnhlaha,  o- 
60-blii'hS.)  a small  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  26  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Troppau,  on  the  Prussian  frontier,  and  capital  of  the 
county  of  llennersdorf.  Pop.  2571). 

IIJTZLNG,  a town  of  Austria.  See  II.^TZEG. 

HOUAT,  hoo'4'.  a small  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  France, 
department  of  Morbihan,  6 miles  S.E.  of  the  peninsula 
Quiberon,  lat.  47°  25'  N.,  Ion.  2° 56'  \V.  It  has  a tort,  asmall 
harbor,  and  25t)  inhabitants. 

HOUCK'S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland. 

HOUD.VIN,  hoo'd^N"'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Bethune.  Pop.  966. 

110UU.4N,  hoo'dSNO^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-i  )i.s<j,  15  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Mantes.  Pop.  2161. 

IDUUENG-AI.MERIES.  hoo'ddNo'-a'meh-iW,  a village  of 
Belgium,  province  of  ilainaut,  on  the'i'iriau,  10  miles  \V.  of 
Mons.  It  has  several  foi'ges  and  tanneries,  and  a colliery 
which  employs  960  persons.  Pop.  2556. 

HOUL)i!iAG-GOt:.GN  1 ES.  hoo'ddNs'-gh^n'yee),  a village  of 
Belgium,  province  of  Ilainaut.  near  the  al)ove.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chietiy  employed  as  miners,  or  in  connection 
with  coal-works  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  2775. 

IlJUFFALlZE.  hoof'fd'leezC  a town  of  Belgian  Luxem- 
bourg. on  the  Ourthe,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Bastogne,  with  a 
ruined  fortress,  and  9.)0  inhabitants. 

II  »UGA.  Le.  leh  hoo'gib  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  tiers,  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Condom.  Pop.  1593. 

li.lUGAERDE,  hoo'gaKd'.  or  IIOEtiAERUEN.  hoo'g^R'- 
den,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  South  Brabant,  2^ 
miles  S.W.  of 'I'irlemont.  Pop.  6000,  with  extensive  breweries 
and  distilleries. 

II.  »UG  II  .\  M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

II  )UGH  (huf)  FERRY,  a station  of  IVayne  co..  Mississippi, 
on  the  .Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  6 miles  from  Winchester. 

IlOUG  II-on-the-IIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Lincoln. 

II  tUGlITON,  hoffon,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

11  tUGFITON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

11  lUGHTO.V,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nortblk. 

HOUG  HTON,  lio'ton,  a newly  formed  county  of  Michigan, 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  ui)i)er  peninsula,  bordering  on  Lake 
Superior.  Area,  estimated  at  1500  square  miles.  Its  out- 
line is  deeply  indented  by  Keweenaw  Bay,  and  it  is  drained 
by  Sturgeon  River.  'I'he  surface  is  uneven.  The  county  is 
remai  kably  rich  in  minerals,  including  copper,  silver,  and 
iron.  Mines  of  copper  are  worked  in  several  places.  Named 
In  honor  of  Professor  Douglas  Houghton,  formerly  State 
Geologist  of  Michigan.  Capital,  Houghton.  Pop.  9’234. 

HOlhlirrON,  Michigan.  See  Appendix. 

HOUGHTON  CON'QUEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Bedford. 

11  lUGIITON,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

IIOUGIITON-on-the-IIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Leicester. 

il  >UGIITON-1n-the  HOLE,  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk.  1 j miles  S.W.  of  New  Walsinghain.  Here  is  an  an- 
dent  chapel,  formerly  attached  to  Walsiugham  Abbey,  but 
now  used  as  a barn. 

llOUGHTON'-LE-SPllING.  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of 
England,  co..  and  6 miles  N.E.  of  Durham,  on  the  Great 
North  of  England  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  6224.  It  has  a 
<.yge  cruciform  church,  containing  the  monument  of  the 
pious  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  ‘-Apostle  of  the  North,”  a gram- 
nar  school,  a girls’  school,  and  other  charities,  a mechanics’ 
ostitute,  and  a large  trade  in  coal  by  railways  connecting 
vith  Sunderland  and  Ilaj  tlepool. 
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HOUGHTON,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North 
ampton. 

HOUGHTON,  LONG,  a pari.sh  ."f  England,  co.  of  North um 
berland.  It  has  coal  and  lead  mines. 

H JUGHTON,  NEW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk 
6 miles  N.  of  Rougham.  Sir  K.  Walnole  died  here  in  1745. 
The  famous  collection  of  paintings  Le  placed  here  are  aoy 
in  the  imperial  palace  at  St.  Petersburg. 

HOUGHTON  RE'GIS,  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Bedford 

IlOUGll'TON  VILLE,  ho'Lm-vil,  a post-village  of  Windham 
CO..  V'ermont. 

HOUGHTON  WIN'TERBOURNE,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Dorset. 

IIOUGUE.  a headland  of  France.  See  Cape  La  Hououe. 

HOU-KOUANG,  a province  of  China.  See  Hoo-Quang. 

IIOUL^KA,  a post-office  ot  Chickasaw  co.,  Miss-ssippi. 

HOULME,  hoolm,  an  old  divi.sion  of  France,  in  Lower 
Normandy,  capital  of  Argentan,  now  coinpiised  in  the  de- 
partment of  Orne. 

HOULME.  Le.  leh  hoolm,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-1  lifer ieu re,  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Rouen.  Pop.  206>'. 

HOULTON,  hoPton,  a tiourishing  post-village  and  town- 
ship, capital  of  Aroostook  co.,  .Maine,  190  miles  N.E.  of  Au- 
gusta. and  12  miles  N.W.  of  AVoodstock,  in  New  Brunswick. 
It  has  a court-house,  jail.  3 churches,  an  academy,  about  15 
stores,  an  iron  foundry  and  macliine  shop,  a grist  mill,  and 

2 saw  mills.  A military  post  was  established  in  1829,  about 
a mile  N.  of  the  village.  Pop.  of  the  township.  2065. 

HOUMA,  boo'mit,  a .small  po.st-\ illage,  capital  of  Terre 
Bonne  parish,  Louisiana,  on  Bayou  'I’erre  Bonne,  108  miles 
S.18.E.  of  Baton  Bouge.  The  bayou  is  navigalde  for  small 
boats.  'I’he  village  has  a court-house,  jail,  5 stores.  2 churches, 
and  10  or  12  dwe. lings. 

Hi  )UN’  AM,  hoi/nam.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh, 
10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kelso.  The  Hill  of  Houuam-Law,  in  this 
parish,  is  1464  leet  in  height. 

HOU-N'AN,  a proviuce  of  China.  See  Hoo-Nan. 

HOUND,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  and  64  miles  S.E.  of 
Southampton,  'i'he  beautiful  remains  of  N'etley  Abliey, 
founded  by  Henry  111.  in  1239,  stand  on  the  slope  of  a bill, 
near  Southampton  Water,  in  this  parish. 

HOUN  DSH'1EJ,D,  a township  in  Jefferson  co.,  New  York, 
lies  at  the  E.  end  o*’  Lake  Ontario,  and  contains  Sackett’s 
Harbor.  Pop.  3330. 

HOUNSLoW.  hounzffo.  a town  and  chapelry  of  England, 
CO.  of  Middlesex,  parishes  of  Heston  and  Isleworth  2|  miles 
S.W.  of  Brentford.  I’op.  in  1851,6514.  It  consists  of  one  long 
well-paved  street,  has  a chapel  built  on  the  site  of  a j)riory 
founded  by  the  AVindsor  family,  and  a great  t umber  of  inns, 
tbrmerly  supported  by  the  trattic  ottheGreat  AA'est  of  i ngland 
Road,  but  almost  deserted  since  the  (pening  of  the  Greft 
AA’estern  Railway.  Hounslow  Heath,  noted  in  ancieiP 
for  tournaments  and  military  encampments,  and  in  moctern 
for  the  depredations  of  highwaymen,  is  now  iu  great  part 
enclosed.  Here  are  barracks  and  powder  mills. 

HOU-PE,  a pruvice  of  China.  See  Hoo-Pe. 

HOUPLI.NES,  hoo'pleetff,  a village  of  France,  depai’tment 
of  Nord.  7 miles  N.  of  Lille.  Pop.  1015, 

HOU-QUANG.  See  Hoo  Qua.ng. 

IlGURN,  LgCH.  JoKhoorn.  an  inlet  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Invernes.s,  stretching  inland  from  the  Sound  of  Skye  for  13 
miles.  At  its  mouth  it  is  5 miles  across. 

HOUROUR  or  HOUR  HOUR,  Africa.  See  Hurrur. 

IIOURTIN.  hooR't^N®'.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Gironde.  10  miles  S.S.AA’.  of  Lesparre.  Pop.  1412. 

HOUSATONIC,  or  HOUSATON ICA  1 LLE,  a post-village 
recently  .sprung  up  in  Stockbridge  township,  in  Berkshire 
co.,  Massacliusetts,  on  the  Ilousatonic  Railroad,  about  120 
miles  AA'.  of  Boston. 

IDUSATOMC  (hoo'sa-ton'ik) RIVER,  afinestream  which 
has  its  sources  in  Berkshire  co..  Massacliusetts.  and  Lowing 
S..  enters  the  state  of  Connecticut.  After  winding  through 
Litchfield  county,  and  forming  the  boundary  letween  New 
Haven  and  Fairfield  counties,  it  meets  the  tide-water  at 
Derby,  about  14  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound.  The  sources 
of  this  stream  are  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  le\el  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  its  course  of  150  miles,  it  affords  many  excel- 
lent mill-seats.  'I'he  railroad  from  Bridgep<  rt  to  All  any 
follows  the  course  of  this  river  for  nearly  4o  miles,  pi  e.^^eut- 
ing  the  tiaveller  with  a view  ot'  its  charming  scenery.  'J  he 
cataract  at  Canaan,  in  Connecticut,  well  deserves  the  atten 
tion  of  the  lovers  of  the  picture.sque. 

HGU»E.  one  of  the  Shetland  Island.s,  parish  of  Bressa. 
connected  by  a bridge  with  the  island  of  Barra.  Length 

3 miles;  breadth,  about  half  a mile. 

HOUSE  CUEhK,  a village  of  I’olk  co..  North  Carolina. 

HOUSE  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Irwin  co.,  Georgia. 

lIitUSE  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Mis- 
souri. ‘28  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Loui.s. 

HoUSEA'l  LLE,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  New  York, 
about  1'20  miles  N.AV.  of  Albany. 

IIOUSEVILLE,  a posLoftice  of  Harris  co..  Texas, 

HOUSSA,  howLsd.  written  also  HUAVSA,  HAIJSSA  and 
HAOUSA.  or  HAOUSS.tU.  an  independent  state  of  Central 
Africa,  between  lat  12°  and  13°  N.,  and  Ion.  5''and  1U°  E.,  ha v- 
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ingN.  tlie  Desert.  E.,  Borneo,  and  elsewhere  countries  unex- 
plored end  unknown  to  Europeans.  Denham  and  CLijiper- 
ton  »i..ited  rh's  country,  and  to  their  work  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  turther  inionnation.  The  country  is  partly  moun- 
tainous. but  watered  apparently  by  affluents  of  the  Quorra. 
Cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  dates,  and  cattle  are  among  its  pro- 
ducts. Chief  towns,  Kano,  the  capiUil,  Succatoo,  Kashna, 
and  Katagoom. 

11  »U8i'iJN,  hoo'ston,  (i.e.  “Hugh’s  town.”)  a parish  of 
.S  otland.  co.  of  Renfrew.  5 miles  N.W.  of  Paisley,  .\mong 
the  antiquities  of  this  parish  are  the  old  church  of  Killallan, 
(1  ^ mansion  and  the  old  cm.ss  of  Barochan,  and  remains  of 
the  ca.^tle  of  the  knights  of  Houston. 

J'JSTOX.  hu'slon,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part 
of  (Jeorgia,  contains  about  550  square  miles.  The  Oemnigee 
River,  navigable  by  steamboats,  bounds  it  on  the  E.,  the 
Echaconnee  Creek  flows  along  the  northern  border,  and  it 
is  drained  by  Mossy,  Big  Indian,  Sandy  Run.  and  Lump- 
kin  s Creeks.  The  surface  is  nearly  level : the  soil  is  of  lime- 
st''ne  formation,  very  fertile,  and  extensively  cultivated. 
The  South-western  Railroad  passes  through  the  county, 
and  the  .Muscogee  Railroad  has  its  eastern  terminus  in  it. 
Named  in  honor  of  .lohn  Houston,  (lovernor  of  Georgia  in 
177.S.  Cajiital,  Perry.  Pop.  15,011,  of  wiiom  4650  were  free, 
and  10,755  slave. 

11  HJsTO.N'.  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Texas,  contains 
about  1245  square  miles.  The  Trinity  River  bounds  it  on 
the  W..  and  the  Xeches  on  the  N.E.  The  soil  is  highly  pro- 
ductive. especially  in  the  valley  of  Trinity  River,  which  is 
navigated  by  steamboats  as  far  up  as  this  county.  Elkhart 
Creek  affords  fine  water-power.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
Sam  Houston.  United  .States  Senator  from  Te.xas.  Capital, 
Ciockett.  Pop.  S058,  of  whom  were  free. 

II  tUSTOX,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
See  Kvirview. 

1 1 )USTGN,  a town.ship  in  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  422. 

H tUSTlX.  a thriving  post-village  of  Heard  co.,  Georgia, 
9 miles  S.W.  of  Franklin. 

II  tUSTGX.  a post-office  of  Hancock  co..  Alabama. 

llOUSTdX.  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Chickasaw 
CO..  Missi.s.sippi.  is  situated  near  a branch  of  the  Oktibbeha 
Creek,  15  i miles  X.X.E.  of  .Jackson.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich  cotton-planting  region,  and  has  an  active  trade.  Three 
newspapers  are  published  here. 

H JUSTOX,  a city,  capit.il  of  Harris  co..  Tex.as.  situated  on 
Bulfalo  Bayou.  45  miles  by  water  ft-om  its  entrance  into 
Galveston  Bay.  S2  miles  X.W.  of  Galveston  City,  and  200 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Austin  City.  Lat.  29°  45'  X..  Ion.  95°  30'  W. 
'I'his  tiourishing  town,  the  .second  of  the  state  in  commercial 
importance,  is  advantageously  situated  for  trade,  at  the 
head  of- steamboat  navigation.  Sevei-al  steamboats  ply  re- 
gularly between  this  place  and  Galveston.  Houston  is  the 
principal  shipping  port  for  sevei-al  ad.jacent  counties,  in 
which  cotton,  sugar,  and  maize  are  produced,  and  towards 
which  a copious  tide  of  emigration  is  flowing,  A large  por- 
tion ('f  the  county  is  occupied  by  savann.is  or  treeless  plains, 
which  produce  excellent  pasturage,  and  large  nuuiliers  of 
cattle  and  horses  are  kept  here  with  little  labor.  A railroad 
has  been  commenced,  which  is  to  be  extended  westward  to 
the  Bra-/,os  River,  and  prnhably  to  Austin.  Several  news- 
pa[i('rs  are  published  here.  It  contains  1 iron  foundry,  with 
a machine-shop,  amt  1 hat  factory.  It  was  settled  in  IS.'Jt), 
and  WHS  at  one  time  the  capital  of  Texas.  I’opnlatiou  in  I860, 
4845. 

HOUSTON,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Tennessee,  110 
miles  S.W,  of  Nashiille. 

H JUSTON,  a post-village  of  Bourbon  co..  Kentucky. 

II  lUS  rON,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co..  Ohio. 

II  JUSTO.X,  a post-village  of  .lack.son  co.,  Indiana.  15  miles 
N.W.  of  Brownstown,  contains  a few  tradesmen's  shops. 

IIOUS'I'OX, a post-township  in  .Adams  cn  . II  iimis.  1*.  1008. 

HOUS'TON,  a village  of  Bond  co..  Illinois,  on  the  'Terre 
Haute  and  .Alton  Railroad.  70  miles  S.  of  Sprinefield. 

HOU.'s'rOX,  a post-village  of  .Marion  co.,  Mi.ssouri. 

IlOU.'-^'f:  ).X.  a po.st-villaige.  capital  of  Texas  co..  Mi.s.souri,  3 
miles  from  I’iney  River,  and  100  miles  S.  of  .Jefferson  City. 

HOUSTON,  a |iost-oflice  of  Houston  co..  Minnesota. 

HOUSTON,  the  former  nanieofa  town  in  Riley  co.,  Kansas, 
on  tile  Kansas  River,  at  the  nioiilh  of  the  Big  Blm?,  about  20 
miles  below  Fort  Riley.  It  contains  5 chiin  lies,  2 fioiir- 
inillK.  &c.  l*op.  alioiit  750.  The  name  has  been  changed  to 
Manhattan.  Sec  Ai>i>F.xniX. 

IIOUS'TON  F.AOTORY.  a post  office  of  Houston  co.,  Georgia. 

IldU.'^TOXVI  I.LE.  hu'ston-vil.  a post-villa^;e  of  Iredell  co., 
Worth  Carolina,  alxmt  145  miles  W.  of  I'aleigh. 

IlOU  TCHOU  or  IIOU-'J'CIIOU-FOU,  China.  See  Hoo-choo. 

II  )VE.  a parish  and  watering-place  of  England.  co,ofSu.«- 
eex,  1 1 miles  W.N.W.of  Brigliton,  on  the  South  Coast  Railway. 

llGN'tERIXG H.A M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

II  IV ETON,  hQvhon.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IIOVH.XfiJIA.M,  parish,  En'_dand.  co.  York.  N'orlh  Riding. 

IIOWAKEU.  ho-wd'k^k.  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  off  the 
coast  of  .Abyssinia,  Lat.  1.5°  w'  N..  Ion.  40°  19'  E. 

UOW'AltD,  a new  county  m the  central  part  of  Mary- 
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land,  containing  about  280  square  miles.  Tt  is  bounded 
the  N.E.  by  the  I’atapsco,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  I’atuxenf 
River.  'I'he  surface  is  uneven  or  hilly.  The  county  is  it. 
tersected  by  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad. 
Formed  since  1850,  out  of  the  N.W.  part  of  Anne  Arundel 
county.  Capital.  Ellicott's  Mills.  Poj).  1.3,338. 

II.9WARD.  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Indiana, 
contains  293  .square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  M ildcat 
Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  W.-ibash.  The  suifice  is  nearly 
level,  and  the  soil  uniformly  fertile.  It  is  intersected  by 
railroads,  which  communicate  with  Lake  Michi;an  and  the 
Ohio  River.  Organized  in  1S44,  and  named  in  honor  of  Ge- 
neral 'T.  A.  Howard,  member  of  Congress  from  Indiana, 
Capital.  Kokomo.  Pop.  12,524. 

IlOAVARD.  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Alissouri, 
has  an  area  of  432  square  miles.  The  Missouri  River  forms 
part  of  its  western,  and  the  whole  of  its  southern  boundary. 
It  is  intersected  by  Bonne  Femme  and  Moniteau  Creeks, 
affluents  of  the  Missouri  River.  'The  general  sui  face  is  un- 
dulating; the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  extensively 
cultivated.  In  1S50  this  county  produced  5401  tons  of  hay, 
and  3.188.122  pounds  of  tobacco — the  greatest  quantities 
] raised  in  any  county  of  the  state.  A’alualde  quarries  of 
limestone  and  sandstone  have  been  opened,  and  stone  coal 
isabumlint.  Cajiital,  Fayette.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
Benjamin  Howard,  of  Kentucky.  Pop.  15,916,  of  whom 
10.060  were  free,  and  58'^6  slaves. 

HOW.ARD,  a new  county  in  the  N.N.E.  p.art  of  Iowa,  Iw- 
dering  on  Minnesot.i,  has  an  area  of  about  TIO  square  miles. 
It  is  draim-d  by  the  he  id-streams  of  'Turkey  River,  and  the 
northern  jiart  is  intersected  by  the  Ujijier  Iowa.  'The  slojie 
of  the  county  is  southeastward.  It  contains  extensive 
tracts  of  timber,  intersjiersed  with  prairies.  Cajiital,  New 
Oregon.  This  county  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850. 
Pop.  in  1860,  3168. 

HOWARD,  a jiost-village  and  township  of  Steuben  co.. 
New  York,  about  66  miles  S.  of  Rochester.  Poji.  2746. 

HOWARD,  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  New  .Jersey. 

HJAVARD,  a post-township  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1106. 

HOAVARD,  of  Georgia,  a station  on  the  Muscogee  Rail- 
road. 40  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

H JAV.ARD.  a posUoffice  of  Bell  co.,  Texa.s. 

HOAV.ARD,  a lownshij)  in  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  868. 

IIOAVARD,  a towiisliiji  in  Cass  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1139. 

HOW.ARD,  a townshijiin  Howard  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1085. 

HOWARD,  a post  village  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana,  near  the 
Wabash  River.  13  miles  N.W.  of  Rockville 

HOAV  A RD.j)ost-to wnshijt, Winnebago  co.,  Illinois.  P.1541. 

HOWARD,  it  township  in  Brown  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop. 591. 

II  IWARD  COLLEGE.  SeeMvRiox.  Alabama. 

11  JW.ARD'S,  a post-office  of  Waukesha  co..  Wi.sconsin. 

HOWARD’S.  Georgia,  a station  on  the  Macon  and  Western 
Railroad.  6 miles  from  Macon. 

H JWARD’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Sheboygan  co.,  AVis- 
consin. 

IIOAVARD'S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
Kentucky. 

H lAVARD’S  POINT,  a post-office  of  Faj-ette  co.,  Illinois. 

HvlAV'ARDSA'I  LLE,  a post-office  of  Albemarle  co.,  A'irginia. 

H JAVARDSA'ILLE.  a post-village  of  Centre  co..  Penn.syl- 
vania.  on  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek  and  Canal.  11  miles  N.E.  of 
Bellefmte.  Near  this  are  the  Howard  Iron-works. 

II  JAVARDSVI  LLE,  a po.st-village  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illi- 
nois. about  208  miles  N.  of  Springfield. 

HOAA'CAPLE,  hdw'kap'el.  parish  of  England,  co.  Hereford. 

HOW'DEN,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  East  Riding,  on  the  Ou.«e,  here  crossed  by  a ferry,  and 
with  a station  on  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railw;iy.  22  miles  AV'. 
of  Hull.  Pop  of  town.  2332.  It  has  a magnificent  church, 
and  extensive  remains  of  a favorite  palace  of  the  Bishops  of 
Durham,  to  whom  the  site  still  belongs,  and  in  which  died 
the  celebrated  bishops,  Pudsey,  A.  n.  1195.  and  Skirlaw, 
1405.  Howden  is  the  head  of  a poor-law  union,  and  has  3 
branch  banks,  and  some  of  the  largest  horse-fairs  in 
England. 

H JAV'DEX-PANS.  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  .Northum- 
berland. on  the  Tyne.  '2^  miles  AV.S.AV.  of  North  Shields. 
J’op.  1296.  Numerous  vessels  are  built,  and  much  coal  is 
shipped  here. 

II  >AVE,  h6w,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

H )AVE,  a post-office  of  A’enango  co  , Pennsylvania. 

H lAV'ELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lim-oln. 

H JAA'l'lLL,  a township  in  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  2.574. 

IIOAVELL,  a thriving  po.st-village.  capital  of  Livingstin 
CO..  .Alichigan.  33  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lansing.  A plank-road  e.x- 
tends  from  Howell  to  Detroit.  A newspaper  is  puldisbed 
here.  Pop.  of  Howell  towtishij),  1766. 

IIOAVELL  FURNACE,  a posUvillage  of  Monmouth  co.. 
New  Jersey,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Freehold.  It  has  a church 
and  a large  iron  furnace. 

H )AV  ELL’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co,, 
Alabama. 

HOAVELL’S  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  New 
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Tork.  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  71  miles  from 
New  York  City. 

irOWKLIi’S  SPRING,  a post.-villare  of  Hardin  co.,  Ken- 
tuncy  about  40  miles  S.W.  of  Louisville. 

II IWKLLSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Robeson  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

II  )WM5LLVTLLE.  a post-villa-re  of  Delaware  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 4 or  Ft  miles  W..\.VV'.  of  Media 

IIOIVELI.VILLK,  a station  on  the  Chester  Valley  Riiil- 
Xiad,  Jo  miles  from  Pliiladelpliia. 

ILIWELL  WORKS,  a post-office  of  Monmoutn  co.,  New 
.lertiev. 

II  IIV^RS.  a parish  of  England.  See  IIosk. 

IflWR’S  VAIiLKY.  a post-office  of  Hardin  co.,  Kentucky. 

II  tW'ICK  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland, 
on  th*^  L^a.  4^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Alnwick.  Earl  Grev,  to  whom 
the  village  gives  the  title  o'"  viscount,  has  a seat  here. 

II  tWGCK.  an  inland  conntv  of  IVest  .\nstralia.  of  a tri- 
ang\ilar  form,  about  Ft'l  miles  long,  and  46  miles  in  breadth. 

II IWICK.  an  island  group  on  the  N.R.  coast  of  Australia, 
in  l.at.  14°  30' S„  Ion.  1 4.o°  E..  nearly  midway  between  Cape 
Flattery  and  Cape  Melville,  ab  'ut  10  in  number,  all  low,  and 
covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  mangroves. 

11 IWTCZY.  ho-vee^chee.  a village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
about  40  miles  from  Wei.sskirchen.  Pop.  3407. 

II>WI-HtWE,  how'ee'hOw'ee,  a considerable  town  of 
China,  province  of  Quang-tong.  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Hainan,  about  3 mihts  from  Hush-Eon.  on  a narrow 
peninsula,  with  a deep  bay  to  the  N.E.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  I’i  -eroy  of  Hai-nan,  and  the  principal  commercial 
town  of  the  island. 

II  OW'L.AND  a township  in  Penobscot  co..  Maine,  inter- 
sected by  the  Piscataquis  River,  about  90  miles  N.E.  of  Au- 
gusta. Pop.  174. 

H tWLAN'D,  a post-township  in  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  370, 

ll  IWL.WD’.S.  Massachusetts,  a station  on  the  railroad 
from  -Mansfield  to  New  Bedford,  about  10  miles  from  the 
latter. 

If  tW'LET  HILL  a post-office  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York. 

H tlVl'II.  howTH.  The  Hii.l  of.  a peninsula  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Dublin,  ftrming  the  N.E.  screen 
of  Dublin  Bay.  It  is  mostly  a rocky  and  remarkably  pictu- 
resque ridge,  rising  .663  feet  above  the  sea.  The  village  is  S 
miles  bv  railway  E. N.E. of  Dublin.  Pop.  69‘2.  It  hasa  large 
harbor  of  refuge,  with  extensive  piers,  light-house.  Ac.,  con- 
structed by  Telford,  at  a cost  of  nearly  .'i'Mt.OilOL.  an  old  cas- 
tle. the  seat  of  the  St.  Lawrence  family  for  nearly  7 centu- 
ries. ruins  of  a church  erected  in  1‘22^.  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  the  remains  of  an  al)bev  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Dant*s  in  103S.  The  romantic  beauty  of  the  peninsula 
attracts  numerous  visitors.  On  a lofty  rock,  at  its  extre- 
mity. is  a hand.some  lighthouse,  with  a fixed  red  light. 
Howth  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  descendants  of  its  Anglo- 
Norman  conquerors,  and  still  its  chief  proprietors,  the  St. 
Lawrence  or  Tristram  tamily. 

H ».\tNE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  3^  miles 
N.E.  of  Eve.  Edmund.  King  of  the  East  Angles,  was  killed 
here  by  the  Daiies.  \.  p.  870. 

HOXTER.  (Iloxter.)  hox'ter,  a town  of  Prussia,  West- 
phalia. 42  miles  E.S.  E.  of  Minden.  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Weser.  Pop.  36.o7.  Two  miles  distant  is  Corvey,  an  ancient 
Benedictine  abbey. 

HOXtTON,  a parochial  district,  forming  a suburb  of  Lon- 
don. 2 miles  N.E.  of  St.  Paul's.  Here  is  the  Haberdashers’ 
Almshouse,  founded  in  1692  by  R.  Aske,  with  a revenue  of 
3550L 

11  )Y.  an  island  and  parish  of  Orkney.  2^  miles  S.  of  Strom- 
ness.  Length.  14  miles ; extreme  breadth.  5 miles.  Pop.  of 
the  island.  1486.  It  has  fine  cliff  scenery,  and  a harbor  at 
Longbope.  Weekly  communication  by  steam  is  maintained 
with  Leith. 

H )Y.A.  hoi'A,  a county  of  Hanover,  enclosed  bv  the  Weser 
and  Hunte  Rivers.  Area,  1145  square  miles.  Pop.223,000. 
Chief  town.  Nienburg. 

11  lYA.  a market-town  in  the  above  county,  on  thelYeser, 
23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bremen.  Pop.  200. 

11  )Y  A-GON7,ALO.  o'yd-gon-zj'lo.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Mur- 
cia. 15  miles  from  Albacete..  Pop.  1125. 

H IYER,  hoi'er,  a petty  seaport  town  of  Denmark,  duchv 
of  Sleswick,  with  a harbor  on  the  North  Sea,  26  miles  S.W. 
of  Hibe. 

H lYERSWERDA.  hov'ers-<vSRMi.  or  WAJRREZY.  <^.i'-yA- 
rA'zee.  a town  of  I’russbin  Silesia.  84  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lieg- 
nitz.  on  the  Bl.ack  Eister.  Pop.  2050. 

H0Y'ii.A\D,  HIGH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York. 
West  Riding. 

II  >YLA  ND,  NETIPER,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

H lYLAND  SWAIN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

II  lYLE  (hoin  LAKE,  or  HOY'LAKE.  a village  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Chester,  on  the  Dee.  at  its  mouth.  1 1 miles  N.N.W, 
of  Great  Neston.  Pop.  414.  It  has  buildings  for  the  ac- 
wmme-dation  of  sea-bathers,  and  two  light-houses  with  fixed 
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lights,  in  lat.  5-3°  24'  N..  Ion.  3°  11'  W.  When  brought  to 
range  in  the  .same  line,  these  lights,  one  of  which  i.-  lugher 
than  the  other,  lead  into  Hoylake  Roads,  which  afr(>rd  sate 
anchorage. 

H )Y:M.  boim,  a town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Anh.alt-Bern- 
burg.  14  miles  N.E.  of  Halberstadt.  Pop.  2.300,  with  a castle, 
the  ori  rinal  .seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Anhalt-Bernburg. 

HOYO  DE  PIN  A RES.  ho'yo  d'i  pe-ni'r^s.  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Old  Castile.  .35  miles  IV.  of  Madrid.  l*op.  917 

HOYOS.  ho'yoce.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  48 
miles  N.N.IV.  of  Caceres.  I'op.  2136, 

HOYS'VTLLE.  a post-village  of  Loudon  co.,  Virginia,  165 
miles  N.  of  Richmond. 

HRADKK.  h’rd/d^k,  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  18  miles 
N.N.IV.  of  IMsek. 

HRADEK.  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Kdniggriitz,  near 
the  frontier  of  Prussian  Silesia. 

HRADEK.  or  WUNSCHKLBERG,  (Wiinschelberg.)  ^iin'- 
shel-b^ao'.  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  in  Breslau,  11  miles 
W.N.IV.  of  Glatz.  Pop.  1159. 

HRADISril.h’ra'dish.orllRADTSCH-UNGARTSCH.hr^'- 
dish  odng'g.aR-ish,  a town  of  Moravia,  on  an  island  in  the 
March.  42  miles  E.S.E.  of  Brilnn.  Pop.  2100. 

HRADISCIl.  a fimous  old  convent  of  Moravia,  near  01- 
miitz.  now  used  for  a military  hospital. 

HRADISKO.  a town  of  Bf'hemia.  See  Graputz. 

HROril  lW-TEINITZ.  hWK(vtrnits.  a village  of  East 
Bohemia.  5 miles  E.  of  Chrudim.  Pop.  964. 

HROZT.NKAU,  Alt.  ^It  h’ro'zin-kdw',  a large  village  of 
.\ustria  in  Moravia,  circle  of  Ilradis- h.  Pop.  2240. 

IIROZINKAU.  Neu.  noi  h'ro'zin-kdw'.  a large  village  of 
Austria,  in  Moravia,  on  the  Betschwa,  48  miles  from  IVeiss- 
kindien.  Pop.  .30.50. 

HRUBTESZOW.  h’roo'bees-koff.  a town  of  Rmssian  Poland, 
64  miles  S.E.  of  Lublin.  Pop.  1700. 

HOUS'IM’.ANY.  a town  of  Austria.  See  Grusbxch. 

H U ACH  .A  l*U  R E.  w 1-ch  <i-poo'rA  or  h w^-chd-poo/ri,*  a head- 
land of  Chili,  in  lat.  .34°58'S..  Ion.  72°  17'  IV. 

IIUACHl.  wd'cho  or  hwd'cho.*  a small  bay  of  Peru.  63 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Callao,  with  good  anchorage  in  5 fathoms. 
About  1 mile  from  the  coast  is  a small  town  of  the  same  name. 

HU  A EG,  an  island  in  the  Pacific.  See  Guafo. 

HU AIIETNE  or  HUAIIINE.  hoo-d-hee'nA.  one  of  the  So- 
ciety Islands.  Pacific.  N.M'.  of  Tahiti.  Estimated  population, 
2000.  'I’he  surface  is  mountainous  and  fertile:  on  it  Cook 
planted  the  only  shaddock-tree  existing  in  the  island. 

HUAIIINE.  See  IIuuiF.iNE. 

II U.AT  LAS,  a province  of  Peru.  See  Huati.as, 

HU ALIi.AG.A.  wdl-vd'gd  or  hwdl-yd'gd.*  a river  of  Peru, 
rises  in  the  Andes,  near  lat.  11°  S..  and  at  1.3.200  feet  above 
the  sea.  flows  mostly  northward,  and  joins  the  Amazon  near 
lat.  5°  S..  and  Ion.  75°  40'  IV..  after  a total  cour.'^e  e.stimated 
at  500  miles.  The  town  of  Huanca  and  station  of  Las  La- 
gunas are  on  its  hanks,  and  near  lat.  7°  S.  it  runs  through 
a narrow  gorge,  forming  there  and  elsewhere  several  falls. 

HUAMACHUCO.wa-md  choo'ko  *orGUAMACIlUCO.  gwd- 
md-chon'ko.*  a town  of  Peru,  department  of  Trujillo,  capital 
of  a province.  55  miles  E.N.E.  of  Trujillo.  Pop.  of  the  pro- 
vince in  1850.  60.854. 

HUAMALTES.  wd-md-le-As',  or  GUAMALTES,  gwd-md- 
le-f.sl  a p:ovince  of  Peru,  department  of  Junin.  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Andes,  on  the  Tunguragua. 
Length.  129  miles:  breadth,  about  30  miles.  It  has  mer- 
cury and  silver  mines,  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  Peruvian 
fortresses,  temples,  and  palaces.  Pop.  in  1850,  32  027. 

HUAM.ANG  A.  wd-mdng'gd.  orGUAM  ANGA,  gwd-mdng'gd, 
a city  of  Peru,  capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  and  of 
the  department  of  .Ayacucho.on  anaffluent  of  the  Apurimac, 
140  miles  IV.N.IV.  of  Cuzco,  on  the  route  thence  to  Lima. 
It  is  finely  situated,  hand.somely  built,  and  has  a cathedral, 
numerous  other  religious  edifices,  and  a college  with  the  pri- 
vileges of  a university.  It  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  15.39, 
Near  it  the  troops  of  Sucre  defeated  the  Spaniards,  and  ter- 
minated the  Spanish  dominion  in  South  America  in  1824. 
Pop.  20.000;  of  the  province,  in  1850,  29.617. 

HUAMANTLA.  wd-mdnUld.  a town  of  Mexico,  about  two 
day, s’  march  N.  by  E.  of  Puebla.  A battle  was  fought  here, 
October  9th.  1847.  between  a detachment  of  the  American 
army  an<l  the  Mexicans  commanded  by  Santa  Anna,  result- 
ing in  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  The  former  had  13  killed, 
(including  Captain  M'alker.)  and  11  wounded. 

HU  AM  BUN.  wam-bleen'.  or  SOCORRO.  so-koR'Ro,  an 
island  on  the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  in  lat.  44°  49'  S.,  Ion. 
75°  1 5'  W. 

HUANCANE,  wan-ka'n.\.  a province  of  Peru,  in  tha  de- 
partment of  Puno.  Pop.  in  1850.  56  765. 

HUANCAVELICA,wan-ka-vA-lee'ka,  or  GUANCABEI ICA, 


* The  names  of  places  in  Spain,  Mexico,  &o.,  beginning  with  htt^ 
like  those  beginning  with  gu,  sound  very  nearly  as  if  they  com- 
menced with  an  Engli.sh  ir;  hence  lliinmitrurhi)  and  (yii>iina- 
rurho,  are  to  be  pronounced  nearly  alike,  almost  w .h- mal.-koo'- 
cho.  It  m.ay  be  observed  that  the  Mexicans  generally  sound  9 
and  * precisely  alike,  although  a true  Spaniard  will  make  a 
marked  difference  in  their  pronounoiation. 
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gwiu-ki-Tiii-lee'kl,  a ^owt)  of  Peru,  capital  of  a province  and 
of  a department  of  its  awn  name,  in  the  Andes,  80  miles 
VV.N.VV.  of  Guamanga.  Elevation,  ll.OuO  feet.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  mining,  and  smelting  the  ores 
of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury  raised  in  its  vicinity.  Pop. 
8000;  of  the  province  in  1860,  17,818;  and  of  the  depart- 
ment, 80.117. 

HUANTA,  wdn'ta.  or  GUANTA,  gwdn't^,  called  also 
IIU.\NCAYO.  w'dn-kPo,  a town  of  Peru,  capital  of  a province 
of  its  own  name,  in  the  department  of  Junin,  26  miles  S.E. 
of  Jauja.  Pop.  of  the  province,  in  1860,  28,868. 

HUA  .NUCO,  wi/uoo-ko.  or  GUANUCO.  gwa'noo-ko,  a town 
of  Peru,  capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  of  the  de- 
partment of  .lunin,  among  the  Andes,  180  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Lima.  It  was  formerly  important,  but  is  now  much  decayed. 
Pop.  of  the  province,  in  1860.  26,799. 

HU.\QU1.  a river  of  Mexico.  See  Yaqui. 

IlUAKAZ.  wd-ris/,  a town  of  Peru,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  .\ncach.  180  miles  S.E.  of  Trujillo.  Pop.  6000;  of 
the  department,  in  1860,  219.145. 

HU  ART,  wl-reet,  a town  of  Peru,  capital  of  a province 
of  its  own  name,  E.  of  the  Andes,  about  160  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Trujillo.  Pop.  of  the  province,  in  1860,  48.579. 

IIUAROCIIIRI,  wi-ro-che-ree/.  or  GUAKOCIIIRT.  gwd- 
ro-che-ree^  a town  of  Peru,  department  of  Lima,  capital  of  a 
province  of  its  own  name,  at  the  tijot  of  the  Andes,  60  miles 
E.  of  Lima.  Pop.  of  the  province,  in  1850. 14.400. 

HUARTE,  w^R'tA.  a market  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre, 
province,  and  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Pamplona,  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Arga. 

II U ARTE  SANTA  ARAQUIL,  w^R'tA  sin't!  d-ra-keeP,  a 
walled  market-town  of  Spain,  in  Navane.  15  miles  W.  of 
Pamplona,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Araquil. 

IIUASACUALCO  or  GUAZACUALCO,  gwi'j-d-kwdl/ko,  a 
small  river  of  Mexico,  forming  a part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  states  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tobasco.  At  its  mouth, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  is  a tolerable  harbor. 

IIU.^SCG,  wd.s'ko.  or  GUASCO,  gwds'ko.  a town  of  South 
America,  in  Chili,  department,  and  110  miles  N.  of  Coquim- 
bo.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  lluasco,  in  which  it  has  a small 
harbor. 

HUATULCO,  a free  port  of  Mexico.  See  GUATrLCO. 

1IUAUR.\,  woiv/rd.  or  GUAURA.  gwow'rd.  a seaport  town 
of  Peru,  department  of  Lima,  province,  atid  50  miles  N.W. 
of  Chancay.  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guanra.  with  some 
salt  works  and  remains  of  ancient  Peruvi.an  edifices. 

HUAVLAS.  IlUAlLAS.  wl’lds,  or  GUAILAS,  gwplds,  a 
province  of  Peru,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Andes,  about  lat.  9° 
80' S.  Length,  129  miles;  breadth.  86  mile.s.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Salta  and  other  rivers.  The  rich  gold  and  copper 
mines  are  wrought,  but  those  of  gold  and  .silver  appear  to  be 
exhausted.  Pop.  in  1850.  84.676. 

IIURR.  hub.  a river  of  Beloochistan.  after  a total  course 
of  lUO  miles  falls  into  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
Cape  .Monze.  in  lat,  24°  50'  N..  Ion.  66°86'  E. 

IIURR. a small  stream  of  Reloochistan,  falls  into  the  Poo- 
rally  in  lat.  26°  40'  N.,  Ion.  66°  26'  K. 

11  U1PR.\RI),  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1801. 

IIURR.\RD.  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Indiana, 

IIURR.\RD,  a township  of  Dodge  co..  Wisconsin.  P.  2810. 

IIURRARD’S  COll.N  ERS,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  New 
York. 

IIUR'RARDSTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Worces- 
ter co.,  Massachusetts,  66  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Pop. 
1621. 

II  UR'R.ARDTON,  a post-town.ship  of  Rutland  co.,  Vermont, 
about  46  miles  S.S.W.  of  .Montpelier.  Pop.  606. 

IIURRARUTON  RIVKR.  a fine  mill  stream  of  Addison 
CO..  Vermont,  falls  into  the  head  of  Last  Ray. 

IIUR'RKRTSTiI.v.  a parish  of  \Vales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

11 URKRTSRURG.  h lo/berts-booRo'.  a village  and  royal 
castle  of  Saxony.  24  miles  E.  of  Leipsle.  In  the  castle  was 
signed  the  peace  of  1768,  which  terminated  the  Seven  Years’ 
War. 

II  URH.ERSRURG.  a post-village  of  Centre  co..  Pennsylva- 
nia in  Nittany  \'alley,  88  miles  N.W.  of  Ilariisburg. 

IIUH5Y,  a township.  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

IIUCK  ksM  AGEN.  (Iliickeswageii.)  hok/kes  vvd'ghen,  a 
town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dusseldorf. 
Pop.  2987. 

HUCKMNG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

IIUCKLECOT.  huk'el-kot,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.,  and 
Smiles  K.  of  Gloucester. 

IIUCK'N.ALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.,  and  7 miles  N.W. 
of  .Nottingh  im.  The  church  contains  a monument  to  the 
poet,  Byron,  who  was  interred  here  in  1824. 

IIUCK'NALL-under-HUTIPWAITE,  a hamlet  of  England, 
co.  of  Nottingham. 

IIUD'DER.'^KI  ELD  a parliamentary  borough,  market-town, 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  biding,  on  the 
Colne,  and  on  the  Lancaster  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  14 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Leeds.  Pop.  of  borough,  34,874.  It  is  mostly 
built  of  stone,  on  a hill-slope,  and  has  an  elegant  modern 
{«ai'ish church, several  haudsum  tsuburdiuate churches,  many 
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I dissenting  chapels,  including  one  belonging  to  the  Method* 
ists.  Maid  to  be  the  largest  in  England,  a national  proprietary 
college,  a church  collegiate  school,  several  endowed  free 
schools,  and  other  charities,  a large,  handsome  infirmary, 
a mechanics’  institute  and  philosophical  hall,  subscription 
library,  news-room,  banking  company,  several  branch  banks, 
and  a spacious  circular  piece-hall,  containing  warehr  use  room 
for  about  6110  manufacturers,  who  expose  their  goods  here  for 
.sale  on  market  days.  The  principal  manufactures  of  th« 
town  and  vicinity,  are  broad  and  narrow  cloths,  kerseymeres, 
fiushings,  serges,  cords,  and  especially  “ fancy  goods.”  In 
1889.  there  were  106  mills  here,  employing  3428  hands,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  the  entire  manufacturing  population,  in- 
cluding weavers,  at  present  more  than  doubles  this  number, 
'The  trade  is  greatly  facilitated  by  theabundanceof  coal  in  the 
vicinity,  and  by  canals  connecting  with  both  the  Mer.sey  and 
Humber;  that  connecting  with  the  former  is  carried  at  the 
highest  canal  level  in  England,  through  the  chain  of  the 
“ English  Apennines.”  by  a stupendous  tunnel  3|  miles  in 
length.  The  Leeds  and  Manchester  Railway  passes  within 
4 miles  of  the  town,  and  thev'*  is  another  railway  direct  to 
Manchester,  and  one  to  Sheffield.  Huddersfield  sends  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  'The  Roman  station, 
Giiiib'idnlnum.  is  said  to  have  been  in  this  parish. 

HUD'DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

HUD'DLESTON,  a post-office  of  Rapides  parish,  Loui- 
siana. 

HUDDLESTON,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Arkansas. 

HUDDLESTON’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Wilson 
CO..  Tennessee. 

HUDI KSVALL.  hoo'diks-viir,  or  IIUDDIKSVALL,  hood'- 
dik.s-vdll',  a .seaport  town  of  Sweden.  Iren,  ami  70  miles  N.  of 
Gefie.  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  64°  48' 45"  N., 
Ion.  17°  15' E.  Pop.  1877. 

HUDLITZ.  hbbd'lit.s,  or  HUDLICE,  h6<5d  leet'j^,  a viUage 
of  Bohemia,  4 miles  fn  m Beraun.  Pop.  1181. 

HUiyS0N,or  NOR'l'lI  RIVER,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
important  in  the  United  State.s.  is  formed  by  two  small 
streams,  whim  rise  in  the  Adii  ondack  Mountains,  one  in 
Hamilton,  and  the  other  in  Essex  county.  New  York,  and 
unite  in  IVarren  county,  about  40  miles  from  the  source  of 
each.  'I’o  Sandy  Hill  the  course  of  the  river  is  irregular, 
being  first  S.  by  E..  then  E..  after  which  it  flows  almost  in  a 
straight  line,  nearly  due  S..  entering  New  York  Bay  in  lat. 
40°  42'  N.,  hm.  74°  1'  30"  W.  Its  entire  length  is  rather 
more  than  300  miles:  its  breadth  below  Albany  varies  from 
300  to  900  yards.  Between  Ilaverstraw  and  Piermont,  how- 
ever. for  a distance  of  lo  or  12  miles,  it  expands  into  a broad 
basin,  4 or  5 miles  wide.  It  has  but  few  tributaries:  the 
Mohawk,  flowing  into  it  near  Troy,  and  the  Walkill.  enter- 
ing it  at  Kingston,  are  the  principal.  'The  scenery  of  the 
Hud.son  is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque,  and  in  some 
places  sublime.  'I'he  banks  are  generally  elevated,  and  not 
unfre(iuently  rise  to  lofty  eminences,  many  of  which  are 
rocky  and  precipitous.  At  the  Passage  of  the  Highland.s.  52 
miles  above  New  York,  the  view  is  eminently  grand  and  in>- 
posing.  A chain  was  suspended  acro.ss  the  river  at  this 
place  in  the  Revolution,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  vessels  as- 
cending. On  the  Vi',  shore,  about  30  miles  below,  com- 
mences what  is  called  the  Palisades.”  a remarkable  range 
of  trap  rock,  which  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  margin 
of  the  river,  nearly  500  feet,  and  extends  18  or  20  miles 
down  the  stream.  'I’he  largest  ships  ascend  to  Hud.son, 
about  117  miles,  and  si  hooners  to  Troy,  at  the  head  of  tide- 
water, a distance  of  166  miles.  As  a commercial  channel, 
probably  no  river  in  the  United  States  of  equal  extent  is  .so 
important  as  the  Iliukson.  Upwards  of  70  .sail-ve.s.sels.  all 
moving  at  the  same  time,  have  been  counted  from  a single 
point  of  ob.servation  on  its  banks.  A great  number  of  steam- 
boats, many  of  them  of  immense  size,  also  ply  between  New 
York.  Albany,  and  the  intermediate  places.  Some  of  these 
are  among  the  most  .splendid  water-craft  in  the  world. 
'Thirty-two  years  ago  there  were  only  22  sailing-vessels  navi- 
gating the  iludson.  In  1852.  this  number  had  increased  to 
569,  and  the  total  number  of  vessels  plying  on  its  waters 
was  807.  The  first  successful  attempt  at  propelling  vessels 
by  steam  was  made  upon  the  waters  of  this  river,  by  Robert 
Fulton,  in  1808.  The  Hudson  River  derived  its  name  from 
Henry  Hudson,  who  ascended  it  in  1607.  It  was  at  fii'st 
called  North  River,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Delaware, 
which  was  origiually  called  by  the  Dutch  South,  (Zuyd) 
River. 

HUDSON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  New  Jersey,  has 
an  area  of  about  180  square  miles.  It  is  tiounded  on  the  S. 
by  the  Passaic  River.  Newark  Bay.  and  the  Kills;  on 
the  E.  by  New  York  Bay  and  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  the 
\V.  by  the  Passaic  River,  and  is  intersected  by  the  liackeii- 
sack  and  Saddle  Rivers.  'The  surface  is  elevated  in  ttie  E. 
and  M'.  portions,  while  the  valley  of  the  Hacken.sack  he.s  in 
the  centre.  Magnetic  iron  ore  and  limestone  are  found,  and 
there  are  extensive  deposits  of  copper  in  the  \V.  part,  near 
the  Passaic  River.  'The  county  is  intersected  by  the  New 
.lersey  Railroad,  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  by  the  MorrU 
Canal.  Named  from  the  river  which  forms  its  E.  houadary 
Capital,  Jersey  City,  or  Iludson.  Poj).  62,717. 
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HUDSON,  a pofit-rillage  and  township  of  Ilillshoroupjh  ro., 
New  Hampshire,  on  tlie  Merrimack  River,  wiiich  is  iiere 
crossed  hy  a bridge,  about  db  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Concord. 
Pop.  1222. 

HUDSON,  a city  and  seat  of  justice  of  Columbia  co..  New 
York,  is  situated  on  the  the  left  bank  of  the  II  u<l.son  River,  at 
the  head  of  ship  navigation,  and  on  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, at  the  terminus  of  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  Railroad, 
11 H miles  N.  of  New  York  City.  Lat.  42^  14'  N..  Ion.  73°  4(i'  \V'. 
It  is  built  upon  an  elevation,  whi  h rises  in  the  background 
to  a height  of  200  f-et,  called  Prospect  Hill.  In  front,  the 
bank.  whi(di  is  here  60  feet  high,  projects  into  the  river, 
terminating  in  a bold  promontory,  on  the  brow  of  which  is 
a lelightful  promenade,  and  on  either  side  a fine  bay, 
having  a depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships. 
Along  the  margin  of  these  bays,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  pro- 
montory, are  the  wharves,  which  are  cai  ried  out  on  a line 
with  the  ba.se  of  the  hill.  The  city  is  for  the  most  part  regu- 
larly laid  out.  with  stivets  usually  intersecting  each  other 
at  rigiit  angles.  Near  the  river  are  extensive  warehouses, 
stores.  &c.  Warren  street  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  and 
seat  of  business.  It  extends  in  a S.K.  direction,  about  a 
mile,  terminating  near  a fine  public  square.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  Court-house,  a handsome  edifice, 
constructed  of  marble  and  limestone,  and  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  and  S or  10  churclies.  The  city  contain.s,  1 national 
hank,  2 other  banks,  and  several  seminaries  of  learning. 
One  daily  and  three  weekly  newspaiiers  are  published  here. 
Hudson  is  both  a commercial  and  manufacturing  city. 
Formm  ly  it  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade, 
but  of  late  this  business  has  mostly  given  place  to  the  river 
trade.  Great  quantities  of  produce  are  also  brought  to  its 
markets  from  the  interior.  It  enjoys  superior  advantages 
for  manufacturing,  as  the  .streams  in  the  vicinity  afford  good 
water-power.  Here  are  2 extensive  iron  furnaces,  and  about 
70  manufactories  of  various  kinds.  Hudson  is  well  supplied 
with  pure  water  from  sju  ings  at  the  foot  of  Becraft  Moun- 
tain, about  2 miles  distant.  Steamboats  plying  between 
New  York  and  Albany  toueli  litre,  and  a steam  ferry  crosses 
to  Athen.s,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Settled  in  1784, 
and  incorporated  a city  in  1785.  Pop.  in  1850,  6289;  in  1860, 
7187  : in  1865.  10,500. 

HUDSON,  apost-village  of  Hudson  co.,  New  Jersey,ahout 
3 miles  W.  of  New  York.  Pop.  7229.  See  Appi.ndix. 

HU1>S0N,  a post-office  of  Caswell  co.,  North  Carolina. 

HUDSON,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Georgia,  about 
100  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Milledgeville. 

II UUSON,  a flourishing  post  village  and  township  of  Sum- 
mit co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  at 
the  junction  ofthe  Clinton  Line  Railroad,  in  progress.  24  miles 
S.E.  of  the  former,  and  123  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  'The 
village  is  handsomely  situated  and  neatly  built.  It  con- 
tains churches  of  3 denominations,  and  several  stores.  The 
Western  Reserve  College,  at  this  place,  was  founded  in  1826, 
and  is  a flourishing  institution,  with  6 instructors,  and  a 
library  of  10,060  volumes.  Population  of  township  in  1850, 
1457  : in  1860,  869. 

HUDSON,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Lena- 
wee CO..  Michigan,  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  and 
on  'fiffin’s  Creek.  16  miles  IV.  of  Adrian.  Pop.  about  600; 
of  the  township,  1489. 

HUDSON,  a post-village  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Huron  River,  about  50  miles  IV.  of  Detroit. 

HUDSON,  a post-village  and  township  of  La  Porte  co.,  In- 
diana, on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  Pop.  504. 

HUDSON,  a post-village  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad.  8 or  9 miles  N of  Bloomington. 

HUDSO.N,  a village  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa,  20  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Iowa  City. 

HUDSO.N,  formerly  WILLOW  RIVER,  a post-village  and 
capital  of  St.  Croix  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake 
St.  Croix,  at  the  mouth  of  Willow  River,  18  miles  E.  of  St. Paul, 
Minnesota.  It  contains  6 churches,  2 hanks,  1 newspaper 
office,  and  17  stores.  Pop.  in  1860,1560;  in  1865, about  2000. 

HUDSON,  a township  of  Walworth  co  , Wisconsin.  P.  1338. 

HUD'SON’S  B.VY,  .sometimes  called  HUDSON’S  SEA,  an 
Inland  sea  of  .North  America,  between  lat.  51°  and  64°  N..  and 
Ion.  77°  and  95°  W..  enclosed  hy  British  territory  on  all  sides, 
except  the  N.E.,  where  it  communicates  with  Davi.s’s  Strait 
by  Hudson's  Strait.  Length,  from  N.  to  S,  850  miles; 
breadth.  600  miles.  Its  S.  part  is  named  .James's  Bay,  and 
receives  the  Alliany.  Moose,  and  other  rivers.  Hudson’s  Bay 
has  bold  shores,  numerous  islands,  reefs,  and  .sandbanks, 
tnd  on  its  coasts  several  .settlements  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company;  it  is  free  from  ice  and  navigable  for  only  a few 
aionths  in  the  year.  The  heliif/a.  or  white  whale,  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  its  w'aters,  but  fish,  and  nho  Crustacea,  are 
scarce. 

HUDSON’S  B.\Y  COMPANY.  See  next  article. 

HUDSON’S  BAY  TERRITORY;  or.  the 'rERKiroRV  of  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company,  a vast  tract  of  country,  comprising 
nearly  the  wliole  of  British  North  America,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Canada.s,  New  Brunswick.  .Nova  Scotia,  New- 
feundland,  and  the  other  British  settlements  on  this  part 
ol  the  E.  ioast,  which,  with  the  United  States  territory, 
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form  its  limit  on  theS. ; the  Atlantic  bounding  it  on  Hit 
E.,  the  Pacific  on  the  W.,  and  the  Arctic  ‘),eao  '^u  the 
N.  In  this  space  is  comprehended  the  great  inlaufl  sea 
known  as  Hudson’s  Bay.  and  an  immense  nurnliej  ot'  1.  ,«e 
lakes  and  rivers  IV.  of  it.  many  of  the  former  upwards  • f 
100  miles  in  length.  It  also  conijirisc-s  a portion  of  tl.€ 
Rocky  Mountains.  ai;d  several  islands  on  the  W.  coast,  in 
eluding  that  of  Vancouver,  abf. at  .300  miles  long,  and  up- 
wards of  50  broad.  The  peni  isula  of  Labr.idor  forms  its 
most  eastern  limit.  The  w hole  country  is  di\  ided  into  lout 
large  departments  or  recious -The  N.  department,  w hict 
includes  all  the  establishmentr  in  the  fin-  .N.  and  frozen  re 
gions,  compi'ising  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  the 
country  between  the  sterile  ii>gion  and  the  Ro<;ky  Moun. 
tains  N.  of  Lake  Athabasca  The  S.  department  extending 
on  both  shores  of  James's  l ay.  and  along  the  S.  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay.  as  far  W . as  Cape  Churchill  and  inland  tc 
the  ridge  which  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  Canada,  and  to 
the  Lakes  Superior,  M'innipeg.  Deer,  and  Wollaston: — The 
Montreal  department,  including  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Montreal,  up  the  Ottawa  River,  and  along  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  I.awrence  and  Esiiuimaux  Bay; 
and  the  ColumJua  departme;  ,t.  which  comprelu-nds  an  im- 
mense extent  of  country  to  t he  W.  of  the  Rocky  .Mountain.s. 
The  country  on  the  E.  side  i.f  Hudson's  Bay,  forming  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Labrador,  is  called  East  .Main:  that  on 
the  S.W.,  New  South  Wales.  'The  Hudson's  Bay  'I’eiritory 
is  in  possession  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  wJio  merely 
use  it  as  hunting  grounds,  from  which  to  obtain  supplies  of 
furs  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  These  are  probably  up- 
wards of  20  different  kinds,  the  most  v aluable  of  which  is 
that  of  the  black  fox.  The  other  articles  of  commerce  are 
oils,  dried  and  salted  fish,  feathers,  (luills.  and  walrus  ivory 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  chartered  by  Charles  II., 
in  1670.  8ee  British  America. 

HUDSON’S  STRAIT,  in  British  North  America,  l)etween 
lat.  60°  and  64°  N.,  and  Ion.  65°  and  77°  IV.,  is  about  450 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  100  mileP, 
though  in  its  narrowest  part  but  about  60  miles,  and  con 
nects  Hudson’s  Bay  with  the  ocean  and  D.ivis's  Strait. 

HUD'SON  VILLE,  a post  village  of  Marshall  co.,  Missis 
sippi.  200  miles  N.N.E.  of  .lackson. 

HUDSON  VI LLE,  a post-village  of  Breckenridge  co.,  Keii 
tucky,  about  J20  miles  IV.S.IV.  of  Frankfort. 

HUDSO.N  VILLE,  a post-village  ofCrawf  >rd  co.,  Illinois,  on 
theri  rht  bank  of IVabash  River,  about  8 miles  N.of  Balestine 

HU15,  hw.-i  or  hoo-cV.  a river  of  Anam,  after  an  E..N.E 
cour.se  of  about  100  miles,  falls  into  the  road  of  Hue.  65 
miles  N.W.  of  Turon  Harbor.  Lat.  16°  N.  It  is  broad,  .shal 
low.  and  only  navigable  for  small  craft;  the  road  forms  an 
excellent  harbor,  where  vessels  of  200  tons  can  ride  in  safety 
during  the  S.IV.  monsoon. 

HUf:,  IIU^-FO.  THUA-THTEN,  t’hwa'te-5nL  or  PTIUX- 
UAN,  foox'wdn',  the  capital  city  of  the  empire  of  Anam.  in 
Cochin-China,  on  the  Ilue  River,  about  10  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  the  China  Sea.  Lat.  16° 30'  N.,  Ion.  107°  12'  E.  It 
has  probably  no  parallel  in  the  East,  having  been  early  in 
the  present  century  regularly  fortified  in  the  European  style. 
Its  walls,  mounting  numerous  cannon,  and  upw'ards  of  5 
miles  in  circumference,  enclose  an  inner  citadel,  with  the 
palace,  and  spacious  barracks,  large  public  granaries,  an 
arsenal,  and  various  magazines,  which,  with  other  public 
buildings,  are  supplied  with  water  by  a broad  canal  from 
the  river,  faced  with  ma.sonry.  and  cros.sed  by  some  fine 
bridges;  a large  garrison,  and  fleet  of  galleys,  are  usually 
stationed  here. 

IIUEBRO.  wAffbro,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  about 
20  miles  from  Almeria.  Pop.  1010. 

HU  ECU  A or  IIUECIXA.  wA-thee/nd,  a village  of  Spain, 
in  .Andalu.sia,  13  miles  N.  of  .Almeria.  Pop.  10'27. 

HUEHUETOCA,  wA-wA-to'kd,  or  GUEGUE'TOCA,  gwA- 
gw.A-to'kd,  a village  of  Mexico,  state,  and  30  miles  N.  of 
Mexico. 

HUE.J0CING0  or  HUEXOCINGO,  w.A-Ho-seeng'go,  a vil- 
lage of  Mexico,  18  miles  N.W.  of  the  city  of  La  Puebla. 

HUELGOAT,  hwAl'go-df,  a village  of  France,  dejiartment 
of  Finistere.  20  miles  N.E.  of  Chateaulin.  Pop.  1170. 

HUELMA,  wePmd,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  27 
miles  S.E.  of  Jaen.  Pop.  2973. 

HUELV-V,  wAPvd  or  hwAPvd,  or  HUELBA,  wAPhd;  (anc 
Onoha.)  a maritime  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
of  same  name,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  49  miles  IV.S.  W 
of  Seville.  Pop.  7173. 

H U ELV  A,  a provinceof  Spain,  occupying  the  W.  extremity 
of  Andalusia.  Area.  39-37  square  miles.  Pop.  153,462. 

HUKNEJA.  wA-nAJiiA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  37 
miles  E.  of  Granada.  Pop.  2.350. 

HUERCAL.  wAR-kdP.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andalu.sia,  3 
miles  from  Almeria.  Pop.  1600. 

HUERCAL-OVERA,  wAa-kdl' o-vA'r-i,  or  HUERCAL-OBF> 
RA.  wAR-kdl'o-BA'rd.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  40  miles 
N.E.  Almeria.  near  the  Almanzor.  Pop.,  including  the  sur 
rounding  villages,  12.912.  Its  inhabitants,  with  those  ofthe 
vicinity,  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  lace,  table  linens, 
and  soap. 
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HUETITA,  wSR/tl.  numerous  villaires  of  Spain,  the  most 
« )rthy  of  nufice  beinf>:  Huerta  de  Valdecarabaiios,  province, 
a id  17  miles  S.E.  of  Toledo.  I'op.  20i;0. 

II  Ui'lKTA-DlOL-REY,  w§R'td-dSl-ri/,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Old  Castile.  4S  miles  S.S.E.  of  Hurgos.  Fop.  5t)3. 

HUES  A,  wl'sd.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  45  miles  S.  of 
Sai  agossa.  Fop.  63G. 

HUESCA.  w&s'kd  or  hwjs'kj,  (anc.  Os’ca.)  a city  of  Spain, 
in  Aragon,  capital  of  a province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Isuela,  36  miles  .\.K.  of  Saragossa.  Fop.  9200.  It  is  a fine 
specimen  of  an  old  Aragonese  city,  being  solidly  built  and 
picturesfjue,”  but  decaying.  Frincipal  edifices,  the  fine  Go- 
thic Cathedral,  with  numerous  statues,  and  a magnificent 
altar-piece,  about  15  convents,  a foundling  hospital,  cavalry 
barracks,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon, 
memorable  for  the  “massacre  of  the  bell.”  Its  university 
was  founded  in  1354:  and  it  has  2 other  colleges,  and  .some 
schools.  Near  it  are  two  remarkable  monasteries,  contain- 
ing .striking  works  of  art.  Huesca  has  some  tanneries, 
linen  manufactures,  and  a large  annual  fair. 

IIUKSCA,  a province  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  France,  and  E.  by  the  province  of  Lerida.  Area, 
6252  square  miles.  Fop.  247.105. 

HUESCAR.  w^s'kaR  or  hwSs'kaR,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince. and  68  miles  N.E.  of  Granada.  Fop.  5640. 

HUETE.  wA'ti,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  34  miles 
N.W.  of  Cuenca.  Fop.  2520.  It  has  a fort. 

HUETOR-SAXTILLAN,  wi-toR^sdn-teel-ycin^  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  7 miles  E..\.E.  of  Granada.  Fop.  813. 

HUETGR-T.\J  )R,  wa-toR'-tl-HOR/,  a town  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dalusia. 26  miles  W.  of  Granada,  on  the  Genii.  Fup.  1317. 

HU KF'T  l.N,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana. 

HUFINGEN.  (Hufingen.)  hii’fing-en.  a town  of  Baden, 
circle  of  Lake,  9 miles  S.  of  Villin  ren.  Fop.  16U0. 

HUGELHEIM,  { H dgelheim  ) hii'ghel-lume',  a village  of 
Badi'ti.  miles  S.W.  of  Ifastadt.  Fop.  766. 

HUG'G.4TE.  a parish  of  ..ngland.  co.  of  York,  East  Biding. 

If  UGM  LESCOTE.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

HUG'GINS’  CREEK,  a post-office  of  .McNairy  co.,  Ten- 
nessi'e. 

HUiHIESBURG,  hfizfbhrg,  a post-office  of  llaversham,  co., 
Georgia. 

HUGHES’  (hu'zez)  MILLS,  a small  village  of  Union  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

HUGHES  RIVER,  of  AVestern  A’irgini.a,  rises  in  Lewis 
and  Dovldridge  counties.  Hows  W.  and  enters  the  Little  Ka- 
nawha i iver.  near  the  .N.  border  of  Wirt  county. 

HUGH ESVILLE.  huz'vil.  a Hourishing  village  of  Warren 
co..  New  .Tersev.  on  the  Musconetcung  Creek,  about  18  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Belvidere. 

HUG  If  ESVl  LLE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Wolfe  town- 
ship Lycoming  co.,  Fennsyl vania.  19  miles  E.  of  Williams- 
port. it  derives  its  support  chiefly  from  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. Fop.  .363. 

HUGHESVILLE.  a post-village  of  Loudon  co.,  Virginia, 
154  miles  .N.  of  Richmond. 

HUGH  LEA’.  hu3ee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

HUGIFSONVI  LLE,  a post-village  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
Dutchess  co..  New  York,  about  60  miles  N.  of  New  York 
City. 

IIU'GUENOT.  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  New  York. 

HUHVEKWASSER,  (lliihnerwasser.)  HUNER W.ASSEB, 
hii'ner-was'ser.  H UN N ER  W ASSER.  or  K U RZI  Wi  ID Y.  kooR'- 
ze-wo'dee.  a town  of  Bohemia.  12  miles  N.W.of Buntzlau, 
on  a heirht.  surrounded  by  forests.  Fop.  1U)2. 

HUISH.  hwish  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Devon. 

IlUISH  CA.MF'FLOWER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

HUISH  EFTSfCOPI  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

HUISH.  NGR'I'H.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

HUISH,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

IIUIS.NE.  ween  or  hween,  a river  of  France,  joins  the 
Sarthe  1 mile  below  Le  Mans,  after  a S.W.  course  of  t;5  miles. 

HUISSEAU,  hwees'soL  several  villages  of  France:  the 
principal,  11  Ui.ssK.tU-sUR-M \rvK.  hwees'sr/sUa-mov.  in  the  de- 
partment of  Loiret.  9 miles  W.  of  Drlcans.  Fop.  1383. 

11  Ul.SSEN.  hnis'sen.  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  Gelderland, 
on  the  Old  Rhine.  3 miles  S.E.  of  Arnhem.  Fop.  2S7. 

HUIZEN.  lioiG.en.  a \illageof  the  .Nelherlands.  province 
of  North  ILilland.  16  miles  E.S.E  of  Amsterdam.  Fop.  2312. 

HUIZUM.  In V/.um.  or  HUSU.M,  hii'sum.  a village  of  the 
Netherlands,  Friesland,  1 mile  S.E.  of  Leeuwaiden.  Fop. 
546. 

HU.I.AMREE,  hoo'j3m'ree,  a mouth  of  the  Great  East 
Channel  of  the  Indus,  in  lat.  24°  10'  N.,  Ion.  67°28'E.,  and 
17H  yards  across  at  Vikkur.  2n  miles  froTii  the  sea. 

HUKONG.  lioo'kongL  or  FA Y E.N-D\V EN.  pT-^n'dw?n'.  a 
valley  in  the  N.ofBurmah.  on  the  Assam  front ier.  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  hills  of  the  Shuedouuggyi  range.  The  prin- 
cipal river  of  the  valley  is  the  Khyen-dwem.  The  inhaLit- 
ints  are  chiefly  Singphoos.  and  their  .A.ssamese  slaves. 

HUKWANG.  an  old  province  of  China.  See  Hoo-Qu.WG. 

HUL'BURTON.  a posUvillage  of  Orleans  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  abi  ut  25  miles  W.  of  Rochester. 

HUL'CoTT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 
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HULDENBEBGII,  htiFden-b?RG',  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Brabant.  Fop.  1520. 

HULEIN,  hoo'llne,  or  HOULIN,  hnofiin,  a markebtown 
of  Moravia,  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Olmutz,  10  miles 
S.  of  Frerau.  Fop.  1968. 

HULL.  hull,  or  KINGS^TON-tiPON-HULL,  a large  river  port, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  England  and  county 
of  iCself,  CO.  of  York.  East  Riding.  .<!ituated  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Hull, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  the  junction  cf  the 
Hull  and  Selby  and  the  Hull  and  Bridlington  Railwayr,  34 
miles  E.S.E.  of  York.  Lat.  (citadel)  53°  44' .36"  N.,  Ion.  0° 
20'  W.  The  old  town,  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  in 
length,  .stands  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river  Hull,  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  Humber,  and  is  enclosed  from  N.  to  W.  by 
three  noble  docks,  crossed  by  movable  bridges.  Beyond 
these  are  Myton  on  the  W.,  Sculcoates  on  the  N..  both  con- 
taining populous  quarters  of  the  modern  town;  and  beyond 
the  Hull,  on  the  E.,  are  Sutton  and  Dry  pool,  with  a large 
citadel  occupying  the  E.  angle,  formed  by  the  Hull  and 
Humber.  The  town  has  a respectable,  but  not  a striking 
appearance;  it  is  generally  well  built,  pretty  well  drained, 
and  amply  supplied  with  water.  A litie  oY  streets  runs 
from  the  Humber  northward  through  the  middle  of  the  old 
town,  and  is  crossed  by  several  others  leading  to  still  broader 
thoroughfares  beyond  the  docks,  all  which  present  good 
shops,  and  commonly  a very  busy  scene  of  traffic.  In  Scul- 
coates are  many  broad  and  handsome  .streets  of  private 
residences:  and  there  are  others  on  the  W.  part  of  the  town, 
though  here  the  streets  and  dwellings  are  generally  inferior. 
'I'he  streets  are  generally  well  paved  and  well  lighted.  Ex- 
teiisive  warehouses,  backed  by  narrow  lanes,  border  the 
muddy  river  Hull,  along  which  the  town  and  suburbs  of 
Trippet  and  Sculcoates  extend  for  nearly  2 miles  from  the 
Humber.  In  the  centre  of  the  old  town  is  the  market- 
place, containing  the  fine  church  of  the  Holy  'rrinity.  a 
good  market  house,  and  a gilt  equestrian  statue  of  William 
HI.  Holy  'i'rinity  Church  is  a cruciform  building.  272  feet 
in  length,  and  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  England,  with  a pinnacled  tower  140  feet  in 
height,  rich  internal  decora ti  ms,  and  numerous  monu- 
ments. There  are  11  other  churches,  two  of  them  quite 
new.  many  dissenting  chapels,  a synagogue,  ai  d a floating 
chapel  for  mariners.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  aie 
the  Custom-House.  Exchange,  pilot,  dock,  excise,  and  stamp 
offices,  the  Infirmary,  tw’o  theatres,  concert-hall,  collegeT, 
work-house,  jail,  mansion-house,  new  baths  and  wash- 
houses. and  a magnificent  hotel  at  the  terminus  of  the  11  uD 
and  Selby  Railway. 

Among  the  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  Trinity 
Guild,  founded  in  1369.  for  superannuated  seamen  and  the 
widows  of  seamen,  with  an  annual  revenue  of  about  13.()(  0/.; 
it  has  an  elegant  edifice  in  the  'Tuscan  order,  containing  a 
council-room  w-ith  good  portraits,  a museum,  a school  for 
boys  destined  for  the  merchant  service,  and  dwellings  for 
pensioners.  There  are  also  numerous  hospitals  and  other 
charities,  a charter-house  founded  by  the  De  la  Foies  in  13X0 
the  Hull  and  Kingston  Colleges,  which  give  instructiov* 
similar  to  King's  and  University  Colleges,  London,  a medical 
.school,  a grammar  school  founded  in  1486.  having  two  exhf 
bitions  to  Cambridge,  the  Vicar’s  and  Cogan’s  schools,  a great 
number  of  ch.iritable  schools,  refuges  for  the  insane  and  the 
destitute,  a dispensary,  penitentiary,  and  lying-in  charity. 
A public  subscription  library  possesses  25,0(  0 volumes:  and 
i:i  the  town  are  a mechanics"  institute,  lyceum,  and  -ithe- 
nasum.  all  having  libraries,  and  a sailors"  institute,  a savings’ 
bank,  and  ma.sonic  lodges.  Gutsideof  the  N.W. suburb  is  a 
zoological  garden,  comprising  six  acres,  w ith  handsome  Imild- 
ings  for  the  various  animals:  and  about  a mile  from  the  tow'U 
is  a botanical  garden,  covering  ten  acres. 

Hull  mnv  ranks  as  the  third  port  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
connected  by  raihvays  with  Xcai borough.  AVhittiy.  York,  and 
all  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  West  Riding,  and  forms 
the  great  outlet  for  the  manufactures  of  this  region.  1 1 has 
lately  been  put  in  m re  ready  communication  with  London 
and  the  centre  of  luigland,  by  a continuation  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  to  New  Holland,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Humber.  25  ir.i’es  distant.  The  Trent.  Ouse,  Don.  Ac., 
tributaries  of  the  lluml  er.  and  navigable  canals,  connei  t it 
also  with  a large  inland  territory.  Its  docks,  constrin  ted 
successively  since  1775,  on  the  site  previously  occupied  by 
f irtifications.  have  an  aggregate  length  of  1087  j’ards.  laeadlb 
varying  from  250  to  400  feet,  and  a total  area  of  24  acres, 
besides  a basin  between  two  of  the  piers  on  the  Hunib’er. 
They  are  surrounded  by  broad  quays  and  laree  warehouses, 
have  a depth  varying  at  hi.h  tides  from  about  2 I to  27  leet, 
and  are  crowded  with  shipping  of  all  nati  ns.  At  the  head 
of  one  of  the  ijuays  is  a fine  column  with  a colossal  .statue 
of  Wilberforce. 

The  principal  exports  are  cotton  and  woolhm  stuffs  and 
yarn,  earthenwares,  hardwares,  metals.  rape-.st*e.|.  aitd  corn, 
the  latter  chiefly  imported  previously,  with  wool,  bones, 
timber,  hemp.  flax,  madder,  skins  and  other  produce  fioui 
Germany.  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic,  with  which,  and  with 
North  America,  its  foreign  trade  is  the  most  active.  lU 
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eoasting  trade  is  highly  important,  and  it  receives  large 
quantities  of  coal  its  merchants  were  the  first  in  hngland 
who  emijarked  in  the  northern  whale  t.shery  ; but  its  l.sh- 
eries  have  greatly  deidined.  It  communicates  by  steam- 
pa'-kets  with  Ijondou,  Yarmouth,  lieith,  Berwick,  Abeideeu, 
Hamburg,  liotterdam,  and  Copenhagen,  many  times  weeklj', 
and  also  continually  with  >'elby,  Coole.  Gainsborough.  York, 
and  (irimsby.  In  1850,  the  total  value  of  Hritisb  ai  d Irish 
produce  exported  from  Hull  amounted  to  lO.ddti.bloL ; in 
1S51,  to  10,126,421/.;  in  1852,  to  9.894,250/.;  and  in  1850  to 
10.790,250/.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  ves.sels  regi.s- 
tered  at  the  port,  December  01st,  1850.  were — .sailing  vessels, 
450,  ton.s.  62.472;  steamers.  34,  tons,  7143. 

Hull  has  not  been  renowned  as  a manufacturing  town, 
but  of  late  years  a joint-stock  company  has  been  established, 
which  possesses  three  large  cotton  and  tlax  mills,  employing 
in  all  0000  hands,  and  there  are  4 or  5 large  iron  foundries. 
Ship-building  and  its  auxiliary  manufactures,  including 
boilers  and  steam-engines,  are  exteinsively  carried  on.  There 
ai-e  also  numerous  tanneries  and  potteries,  .some  large 
brew'eries,  sugar  refineries,  soap  and  gas  works,  and  various 
corn  and  oil  mills.  In  the  li.  suburbs  are  many  mills  im- 
pelled by  wdnd.  giving  a Dutch  appearance  to  the  scenery 
along  the  Humber.  The  town  h.is  a bi'anch  of  the  Dank  of 
Kngland.  many  other  banks,  and  several  weekly  newspapers. 
'1  he  borough  is  divided  into  6 wai-ds,  and  governed  by  a 
mayor.  13  aldeiuien,  and  42  couucilloi-s.  It  has  quaiier- 
sessk  ns  and  a court  of  reciuests. 

This  town,  under  the  name  of  Jlyton-wyk,  appears  to 
h.ive  been  of  importance  in  the  time  of  Athelstan;  but  its 
CO  .se(iuence  as  a port  dates  from  the  time  of  i^dward  1., 
who  conferred  on  it  the  royal  designation  of  Kingston.  In 
the  ciiil  war  of  Charles  I.,  it  was  the  first  town  to  close  its 
gates  against  the  king;  and  it  successfully  sustained  two 
sieges  by  the  royal  troops,  in  1642  and  164.3.  Milliam 
\\  ilberforce  and  Andrew  Marvel  were  born  here.  Top.  in 
1841.  ( 5.670;  in  1851,  82.520  ; in  1861,  98,994. 

HULL,  a post-village  and  township  of  I’lymouth  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 9 miles  by  water  S.K.  of  Doston.  Pop.  285. 

HULL,  a post-village  of  Canada  Last.  co.  of  Ottawa,  on 
the  Ottawa  Liver.  The  village  is  opposite  Upper  Dytown, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a suspension  bridge. 

HULLAV'INGTON,  a parish  of  Lngland.  co.  of  Wilts. 

HULL.  LM8H01'’S.  a township  of  Lngland,  co.  of  Chester. 

11UI..LL1.M,  hdol'llme,  a village  <jf  Austria,  on  the  railway 
from  Vienna  to  Oluiutz,  23  miles  S.  of  the  latter. 

HULL  lUVLR.  of  Lngland.  co.  of  York,  Last  Riding, 
rises  near  Great  Driffield,  flows  S..  passing  near  Deverley, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a short  canal,  and  after  a 
total  course  ( f 30  miles,  enters  the  Humber  on  the  L.  side 
of  Kiiig>.ton-upon-Hull,  of  which  it  forms  the  harbor.  It 
st'parates  the  di.'trict  of  Holderuess  on  the  L.  from  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds  on  the  W. 

HULL’.S.  a post-office  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio. 

HULL’S  CollKLKS,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co..  New 
York. 

HULL’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Dutche.«s  co.,  New  York. 

lIUl.ML,  hume  or  home,  a township  of  Lngland.  co.  of 
Lancaster,  1^  miles  S.W,  of  Manchester.  Here  are  cavalry 
barracks,  and  the  Manchester  Dolauic  Garden,  occupying  17 
acres. 

HULMLSA'ILLE,  homz/vil.  a post-village  of  Bucks  co., 
Pennsy  lvania  on  Neshaminy  Creek,  29  miles  N.E.  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  contains  several  stores. 

HULI’L.  hfll'peh,  a village  of  Belgiumr  province  of  South 
Bralcint.  4 miles  L.N.L.  of  Waterb  o.  Pop.  1640. 

11 UL.'.  bools,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government, 
and  17  mil.\s  .\.W.  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  2144. 

HUL.ST.  hulst.  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Zealand,  on  an  aftlueut  of  the  Scheldt.  15  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Antwerp.  Pop.  2369.  It  was  f unierly  fortified,  and  an  im- 
pori.inl  military  post  in  the  wars  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth. and  eighteenth  centuries. 

HULTJN,  a township  of  Lngland.  See  Hilton. 

HUI/T't.N  AD'DcjY.  a lordship  of  Lngland,  co.  of  Staf- 
ford. 2 miles  E.  of  Burslem.  A farm  house,  surrounded 
by  a dry  moat,  bears  the  name  of  the  abbey,  founded  here 
In  1223. 

HU l/rSCHlN.  hOdlt-sheen./  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on 
the  (ippa  13  miles  L.  of  Troppau.  Pop.  2538. 

HUl.WUD.  hhl'wudL  a town  of  Hindustan,  in  Guicowar’s 
dominion,  in  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  25  miles  L.S.L.  of 
Mallia.  Lat.  22°  51'  N'.,  Ion.  7 1°  lo'  L. 

HU'M.\.\SVILIjL,  a post-aiilage  of  Polk  co.,  Missouri, 
about  110  miles  S W.  of  Jefler.son  City. 

HU.MDi'.LK.  hunPbilk,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Brabant.  9 miles  N.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  2053. 

HU  M'BLR.  an  estuary  of  the  E.  coast  of  England,  between 
VoiKshire  and  Lincolnshire,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Ouse  and  Trent  Rivers.  8 miles  E.  of  Goole,  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds tor  about  18  miles  eastward,  and  then  for  ab  ut  22 
miles  S.L.  to  the  North  Sea,  in  lat.  53°  38'  N..  Ion.  0°  10'  L. 
A verage  l«eadth,  betw'een  2 and  3 miles;  but  near  its  mputh 
It  widens  to  6 or  7 miles.  It  receives  from  the  N.  the  Foul- 
nsBs  aud  HuL.  aud  from  the  S.  the  Aucholme  and  Ludd 


River.s.  It  is  navigable  to  Hull  for  the  largest  resselr,  .and 
for  ves.sels  of  considerable  burden  in  all  the  ivst  ot  it.s  extent; 
and  it  is  connected  by  canals  with  all  the  other  princinal 
rivers  of  llngland.  Its  tributaiies  drain  nearly  the  wim.e 
of  Yorkshire,  Notts,  Leicestershire,  and  parts  of  Lincoln- 
shire; in  all.  an  extent  of  about  10,000  .square  miles,  or 
iieai  ly  one-fiftli  of  England. 

HU.MBER,  a river  of  Newfoundland,  enters  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  through  the  Bay  of  Islands,  after  a S.  cuur.if. 
of  150  miles. 

HU.MBrJ!,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

HUM/BLRSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

IIU.M  BLRSTON,  a parish  of  Lngland,  co.  of  l.incoln. 

IIU.M'BIL,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Haddington  aud 
Edinburgh. 

HU.MtBLETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Y'ork,  E?.st 
Riding. 

HUM/BOLDT,  a new  county  towards  the  N.W.  part  of 
Iowa,  has  an  area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  dr.inicii  liy  tl,e 
Dcs  Moines  River  and  by  its  two  branclies,  ilie  Last  Kcik 
and  West  Pork,  whiidi  unite  in  the  S.  part  of  the  <oi;iiiy. 
It  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  Named  in  honor 
of  the  Cl  Icbrated  traveller  and  savant,  Baron  Von  Humboldt. 
Cai>it:il.  Dakota.  Poj).  33,2. 

HUMB0.,D't’,  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Palifornia, 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  an  area  of  abunt  25('0 
sijuare  miles.  Formed  since  1852,  fium  tlie  W.  part  of 
Trinity  county.  Capital.  Eureka.  See  Appi  ndix, 

HUMBOLD'r.  a post-village  of  Milwaukee  co..  Wisconsin, 
on  the  -Milwaukee  River,  5 miles  N.  of  Milwaukee  City.  It 
has  a fine  water-power,  contains  1 paper  mill  and  several 
Hom  ing  mills. 

HUM1U»LDT  BAY.  of  Humboldt  co.,  California,  is  about 
27n  miles  N.  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  16  miles  in  length, 
and  from  } of  a mile  to  4 or  5 miles  wide.  It  fuims  one  of 
the  best  harbors  on  the  coast,  and  has  21  feet  of  water  on 
the  bar.  The  entrance  is  scarcely  300  yards  wide. 

HUMBOLDT  CITY,  a tow  u of  Humboldt  co.,  in  the  N.N.W. 
part  of  California,  is  situated  on  lliimliuldl  Harbor.  It 
never  contained  mure  tli.m  3 or  4 houses,  and  tliey  have 
been  removed  or  abandoned. 

HUMBJLDr,  a district  iif  Nevada.  See  Appf.noix. 

HUMBG.LDT  LAKE,  of  Humboldt  co.,  in  the  W.  central 
part  of  Nevada,  near  40°  lO' N.  lat.,  and  ll8°  40' W Ion 
Length,  near  20  miles:  greatest  breadth,  from  8 to  lO  miles. 
It  receives  HnmboMt  River,  but  lias  no  outlet. 

HUMBOLDT  RIVER,  or  MARYS  RIVER,  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  Nevada,  rises  near  the  northeast  extremity  of  the 
state,  and  flowing  first  in  a southerly  and  then  in  a vve.-jt- 
ward  course,  with  a veiy  winding  channel,  again  turns 
tovvard.s  the  S.  and  falls  into  Humboldt  Lake.  Its  wliole 
length  is  estimated  at  350  miles.  'The  ordinary  route 
for  emigrants  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  California 
passes  along  the  valley  of  this  stream  for  upwards  of  250 
miles. 

HUMBOLDT  RIVER  MOUNTArNS,  a chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  N.E.  part  of  Nevada,  which  run  in  a nearly  N. 
and  S.  direction,  crossing  Lander  county.  Humboldt  River 
rises  111  tlie  western  slope  of  this  range. 

HU.ME  or  HO.MK.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick.  2 
miles  N.  of  Stitchel,  to  which  it  is  now  united.  It  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  once  powerful  baronial  family  of  Home, 
remains  of  w hose  castle  still  exist  here. 

HUME,  a post-village  and  townshipof  Alleghany  co.,  New 
York.  12  miles  N.W.  of  Angelica.  Pop.  2142. 

HUMEN  E.  a towm  of  Hungary.  See  Homonn.c. 

HUME  RIVER,  in  South-east  Australia,  flows  N.W.  from 
the  Australian  Alp.s.  to  near  lat.  34°  45'  S.,  loii.  143°  E., 
w here  it  joins  the  Murruml  iligee. 

11 UM  .M  E.  hudin'meh,  a village  of  Germany,  on  the  railway 
from  Eisenach  to  Carlc.shafen. 

HUMM  ELU.  hllm'meh-lo,/a  village  of  Holland,  province  of 
Gelderlaiid.  14  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  1293. 

HU.MLMELSToWN,  a post-borough  cf  Dauphin  co..  Penn- 
.sylvania,  on  the  turnpike  from  Lebanon  to  Harrisburg,  9 
miles  E.  of  the  latter.  Pop.  807. 

IIUM-AIOCK  ISLAND.  See  IIuntsr  Islands. 

HUMl’HREY,  a post-township  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New 
York.  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  063. 

HUM  Pint  LYS,  um'fiez,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
Tennessee,  lias  an  area  estimated  at  450  .square  miles.  The 
Tennessee  River  forms  its  entire  W.  boundary,  and  Duck 
River  flows  througli  the  county  into  the  former  stream. 
'The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  Ca- 
pital, Waverly.  Pop.  9096,  of  whom  7633  were  free,  aud 
1463  slaves. 

IIUMPHIIEYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  New  Haven  co  , 
Connecticut,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Naugatuck  River, 
in  Seyniiinr  tovvnshij),  and  on  the  Naugatuck  Railroad, 
12  miles  N W.  of  New  Haven.  It  contains  3 or  4 chui  chf  s, 
and  several  stores.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged 
in  manufactures,  including  bits,  augers,  paper,  priutud 
goods,  Ac.  Pop.  1203. 

HUMIHIR  EYSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio. 

HUAIP  ISLE,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  is  iu  the  Great 
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Bay,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Papua;  lat.  1°  30'  N.,  Ion.  135° 
30'  K. 

HIIMPOLETZ.  hoom'po-l^ts'.  a town  of  Bohemia,  25  miles 
3.  of  Czaslau.  Pop.  4139. 

HUMS,  a town  of  Syria.  See  Homs. 

11  UN'DEKSFIELD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
ca.sfer. 

Iltl\'DLEBY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ilUX^DON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

IIUN'DRKD  AND  TWO,  a river  of  Missouri,  which  rises 
near  the  N.  border  of  the  state,  and  flowing  southward,  falls 
into  the  Platte  Kiver  in  Buchanan  county,  about  10  miles 
S.E.  of  St.  .Joseph. 

HUNDSDOBK.  hdontsMoRf,  or  IIUNSDORF.  hdons'doRf, 
a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Zipp.s,  near  Kesmark.  Pop. 
2US. 


HIJNDSFELD,  h66nts'f?lt,  a town  of  Pru.ssian  Silesia,  3 
miles  N.E.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  868. 

IIU.NDSHUBEL.  (IlundshUbel.)  hunt'shii-bel,  a village 
of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau.  Pop.  1238. 

HUNliSRUCK.  (Hundsruck.)  hoonts'riik.  a mountainous 
region  of  Germany,  covering  the  S.  part  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
between  the  rivers  Moselle  and  .Nahe.  extending  also  S.  into 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  Vosges 
chain.  It  rises  in  some  places  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

HUNERWASSER.  See  Huiinerwasser. 

HUNFELl).  (Hunfeld,)  hiinff  'lt.  a town  of  Germany,  in 
Hes.se-Oa.s.sel,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Fulda.  Pop.  2118. 

HU.NGARY,  hung'ga-re.  (llun.  Magyar  Orszdg,  mdd'ySii^ 
OR'siig/;  L.  TTang  iriii  und  Uvyriu;  Ger.  CT/^gwrw.  ddng'garn ; 
Diitch.  lIuugariM.  hungbi^-rreh.  Fr.  //wf/r/g.  hc'iNG'gree':  It. 
Unghrria.  oon-ga-ree'i;  Sp.  Hangnaov  CTngrria.  oong-gree^3 :) 
a country  in  (he  S.E.  of  Europe,  forminga  large  portion  of  the 
Austrian  Empire:  it  formerly  included  Transylvania  on  the 
E..  and  the  Banat.  Slavonia,  and  .Austrian  Croatia  on  its  S. 
and  S.W.  sides,  comprising  also  a strip  of  coast  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  termed  the  Hungarian  Littorale;  but  since  the  new  or- 
gaiiization  of  the  kingdom  in  1849,  Hungary  proper  is  limited 
to  the  territory  between  lat.  45°  30'  and  49°  40'  N.,  and  Ion. 
16°  and  2.5°  E..  encircled  on  the  E..  N..  and  N.W.  by  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Bukowina.  Gali- 
na. and  Moravia;  W.  by  the  river  March,  and  some  offsets 
of  the  Noric  Alps,  bounding  it  on  the  side  of  Austria  and 
Styria : S.W.  by  the  Drave.  which  divides  it  from  Croatia  and 
Slavonia;  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Banat.  or  New  Servian  M'ay- 
wode  ( Vaivadinn.)  and  by  Tran.sylvania.  Estimated  area,  as 
formerly  constituted.  103.958  s(iuare  miles;  according  to  the 
new  organization.  69,170  s<]uare  miles. 

Physical  G'ography. — Hungary,  considered  as  a whole,  is 
a large  basin  surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  side,  ex- 
cept the  S. ; but  even  here  the  natural  boundaries  are  com- 
pleted at  no  great  distance  from  the  frontier,  by  the  high 
lands  of  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Servia,  that  meet  those  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Transylvania  at  the  "iron  gate.” — a pass  formed 
by  the  abrupt  division, of  the  mountains  for  the  passage 
of  the  Danube.  From  this  pniiit  the  Carpathians  proceed 
at  first  E.,  but  afterwards  successively  N.W.  and  S.W.,  form- 
ing almost  a complete  semicircle,  and  receiving  in  their  course 
different  names  in  33  counties,  among  which  are  the  Czerkat. 
Karpfen.  Freistadt,  Tatra.  Neutra.  and  Jablunka  ranges. 
Many  of  their  summits  rise  to  between  8000  and  9l)0ll  feet 
above  the  sea.  A third  part  of  the  whole  extent  of  Hun- 
gary is  covered  with  their  ramifications:  among  these  are 
the  Matra  and  Hegyallya  ranges,  oti  the  sides  of  which  lat- 
ter are  the  vineyards  yielding  the  far-famed  Tokay  witie. 
The  Carpathians  are  richly  wooded  in  many  parts;  their 
branches  are  interspersed  with  numerous  romantic  and 
fertile  valleys,  and  contain  many  productive  mines.  A 
rugged  and  precipitous  range  of  mountains,  separating 
Hungary  from  Transylvania,  rises  in  some  places  to  3600 
feet  in  height,  and  is  traversed  by  rich  metallic  veins.  Mica 
and  quartz  appear  in  the  cliffs  constituting  the  ‘-iron  gate.” 
On  the  W.,  the  Leitha  Mountains,  a spur  of  the  Alps  .sepa- 
rating Hungary  from  Styria  and  Austria,  progressively  de- 
cline towards  the  Danube.  The  B donywald.  i^Bakony  Fo- 
rest Mountain.)  another  .\lpine  spur,  upwards  of  2000  feet 
in  height,  and  clothed  with  dense  forests  of  oak.  beech,  and 
other  trees,  intersect  the  S.W.  quarter  of  Hungary  in  a 
N.E.  direction,  to  near  Waitzen.  where  the  Danube  bends 
S.,  and  with  the  Matra  Mountains,  beyond  that  river, 
divides  Central  Hungary  into  a greater  and  a smaller 
plain  of  about  21,000  and  4000  square  miles  in  extent 
ruspectively, 

Bivrra,  LaJces.  d-c. — The  Danube  and  Theiss  Rivers  tra- 


verse the  country,  and  through  the  S.  half  flow  in  nearly 
parallel  .streams  about  60  miles  apart,  almost  due  S.  Near 
Rszek.  in  Slavonia,  the  Danube,  met  by  the  Drave,  turns 
suddenly  to  the  E..  and  forms  all  the  rest  of  the  S.  frontier 
of  Hungary,  receiving,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  the  Theiss, 
and  .several  minor  affluents.  The  March,  M'aag,  Neutra. 
Gran,  and  Ipoly,  in  Upper  Hungary,  flow  to  the  Danube 
f"Oin  the  N.;  the  Bodrog,  Sajo.  Hernad.  and  Zagyva,  flow- 
ing from  the  .same  direction,  unite  with  the  Theiss;  and  the 
Szamos.  Koros,  Maros.  Ac.,  join  that  river  from  the  E.  The 
Poprad,  in  the  N.,  a tributary  to  the  Vistula,  Hows  into  Ga- 


licia, it  being  the  only  Hungarian  river  not  belonging  to 
the  basin  of  the  Danube.  The  Di'ave  forms  the  S.M’.  frontier 
on  the  side  of  Croaria  and  Slavonia,  and  is  joined  in  Hun- 
gary by  the  Mur  from  Styria.  The  two  principal  lakes  of 
Hungary  are  on  either  side  of  the  Bakony-wald — Balatony 
Lake,  in  the  great  plain,  and  the  Neusiedler-See,  (Hun. 
P'l-to  Tiiva.)  near  to  the  border  of  Austria,  and  on  the 
banks  of  which  are  the  palaces  and  chief  possessions  of  the 
Esterhazy  family.  The  former  is  nearly  50  miles  in  length, 
by  10  miles  in  breadth  : the  Neusiedler-See  is  equally  broad, 
but  only  about  half  as  long.  There  are  several  smalier  lakes 
in  the  Carpathians,  between  4000  and  5000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Between  I’resburg  and  Raab.  the  Danube  divide,';  into 
branches  enclosing  the  Great  and  Little  Schiitt.  two  islands 
of  considerable  size  and  high  fertility.  Numerous  other 
islands  are  formed  by  it  and  by  the  Theiss.  in  the  great 
plain:  and  along  both  of  these  rivers,  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  course,  are  extensive  marshes  and  swamps.  The  total 
area  of  the  morasses  in  Hungary  has  been  estiniat(‘d  at 
1.50O,(>90  arces.  or  upwards  of  2300  square  miles;  within  the 
present  century,  enough  marsh-land  has  been  drained  to 
furnish  subsistence  for  500.000  inhabitants.  Mineral  springs 
are  numerous:  the  most  celebrated  are  those  which  form 
the  baths  of  .Mehadia.  in  the  Banat. 

Mmn'als. — Hungary,  with  Tran.sylvania.  (where  the  metal 
is  still  more  plentiful.)  yields  half  of  the  entire  (juantity  of 
gold  produced  in  Europe:  of  silver,  nearly  one-third : and, 
after  England,  it  is  the  richest  in  copper  of  any  European 
country.  1 ron.  lead,  cobalt,  cinnabar,  and  other  ores  of  mer- 
cury ; antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  alum.  are.  among  the 
other  minerals,  obt.ained  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
metallic  ores  exist  chiefly  in  the  trachyte  region  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  Carpathians,  and  the  mines  are  classed  into  the 
four  districts  of  Schemnitz.  Schmolnitz.  Nagy-Banya,  and 
the  Banat.  of  which  the  firshnamed  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. As  many  as  20.000  miners  are  said  to  be  employed 
in  this  district.  Most  of  the  gold  and  silver  rai.sed  in  Hun- 
gary is  sent  to  Kremnitz  to  be  coined;  and. according  to  Mr. 
Paget,  thequantity  ofbiullion  annually  converted  intomoney 
there,  was.  a few  years  since,  equal  to  about  |1.210.(’00;  be- 
sides which,  nearly  270  marks  of  gold,  and  18.000  marks  of 
silver,  find  their  w.ay  yearly  to  Vienna  as  ingots.  At  Szla- 
tina  and  elsewhere,  in  the  county  of  Marniaros.  are  largo 
mines  of  rock-salt.  Soda  lakes  are  scattered  in  great  num- 
ber over  both  of  the  Hungarian  plains.  Nitre  exists  in  vast 
quantities:  sulphate  of  soda  and  potash  al.so  are  natives; 
coal  is  procurable,  in  the  sandstone  formations,  in  various 
places:  and  opal  of  the  finest  quality  is  found  in  some 
famous  mines  in  the  Hegvallya.  near  Eperies. 

CIrniafe. — In  the  Carpathians,  the  winter  is  long  and  cold ; 
snow  begins  to  fall  in  Septemlier.  and  remains  on  the  moun- 
tain summits  till  May  nr  .Tune.  At  Buda.  near  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  the  average  temperature  of  the  year  is  54°  30' 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  average  range.  23°;  in  the  great  plain, 
the  climate  resembles  that  of  North  Italy.  The  rain  which 
fills  at  Buda  is  estimated  at  16  inches,  and  the  number  of 
rainy  days  at  112  annually.  The  mar.shy  tracts  have  the 
reputation  of  insalubrity ; yet.  on  the  whole.  Hungary  is  a 
healthy  country:  and  among  its  natives  noted  for  longevity, 
one  is  cited  who  attained  the  age  of  145,  and  another  that 
of  172  years. 

Agricidtnral  Praductinna. — Hungary  possesses,  in  a fertile 
soil.'  the  first  element  of  prosperity  ; in  no  other  portion  of 
Europe  can  be  found  an  alluvium  superior  to  that  which 
covers  the  Banat.  *Of  the  entire  surface  of  the  country.  Cro- 
atia and  Slavonia  include  about  55.300  square  miles  e.sti- 
mated  to  be  under  culture,  or  capable  of  cultivation:  33,800 
square  miles  mountainoiis ; and  14,800  occupied  by  sandy 
deserts.  Of  the  productive  portion  of  the  surface,  about 
7,140.000  acres  are  arable;  932.900  acres  in  gardens;  1,3.30.400 
acres  in  vineyards:  11.264.200  acres  in  meadow  and  jiasture- 
land  : and  1 3.057.000  acres  in  forests.  IVheat  is  raised  in  large 
quantities  in  the  S.,  chiefly  in  the  rich  lands  of  the  Banat, 
and  the  contiguous  counties  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Dan- 
ube. and  the  Maros  and  Kdrbs  Rivers.  Barley  and  oats  are 
cultivated,  but  not  for  exportation:  and  the  maize  which  is 
grown  is  used  chiefly  for  feeding  cattle.  In  the  Upper  Car- 
pathian.s.  rye,  oats,  and  buckwheat  are  almost  the  only 
grains  produced;  potatoes,  which  are  here  plantwl.  are 
eaten  by  the  Slovacks  and  the  German  colonist.s,  but  little, 
if  at  all.  by  the  Magyars.  Millet,  turnips,  rape,  cabbages, 
pulses,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  rai.sed  in  different  parts.  To- 
bacco is  an  important  product;  the  annual  yield  is  esti- 
mated at  400  000  cf-ntners  or  hundredweight.s.  of  which 
somewhat  less  than  one-fourth  is  consumed  at  home.  Next 
to  France.  Hungary  is  the  greatest  wine-producing  country 
in  Europe,  and  the  quality  of  several  of  its  vintages  is  unri- 
valled: aliout  96.000  gallons  of  wine  are  made  annually;  the 
most  famous  growth  is  that  of  Tokay,  raised  on  the  Ilegy- 
allva  Mountains,  near  the  Upper  Theiss.  M ine  is  a uni- 
versal beverage  among  rich  and  poor  in  most  parts  of  Hun- 
gary. The  fruits  of  the  country  are  of  various  descrijdions, 
from  the  cherry,  apple,  and  pear  in  the  N.,  to  the  fig.  almond, 
and  olive  in  the  S.:  apricots,  walnuts,  and  chestnuts,  are 
very  generally  raised;  but  the  most  abundant  orchard-tree 
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is  the  riamson,  from  the  fruit  of  which  brandy,  and  the  na- 
tional liijuor  slivov'tra.  are  made.  In  the  military  frontier 
are  a great  many  mulberry  plantations,  introduced  in  the 
time  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  considerable  ((uantities  of  silk 
are  obtained.  Cotton  in  the  S..  woad,  sumach,  and  other 
dye-plants,  are  other  articles  of  culture. 

The  rearingof  sheep  has  been  greatly  extended 
of  late;  and.  in  the  census  of  184ti.  their  numler  is  given 
at  IT.JOO.OOO,  exclusive  of  Transylvania.  They  have  be- 
come much  improved  by  crossings  with  the  merino  breed, 
and  both  sheep  and  wool  are  largely  exported.  The  native 
horned  cattle,  said  to  number  4.2t  0.000,  are  a fine  and  large 
race  of  a gray  color,  except  in  the  N.,  where  they  are  of  a 
smaller  breed,  and  black  or  brown.  At  Mezohegyes.  in  the 
county  of  Csanad,  is  the  largest  stud  in  Europe,  founded  by 
the  Emp#;ror  Joseph,  and  where  from  80(10  to  10.000  horses 
are  kept,  including  many  of  the  best  stallions.  The  number 
of  horses,  in  1846,  is  given  at  1,000.000.  Vast  numbers  of 
swine  feed  on  acorns  in  the  forests,  and  bread  and  bacon 
form  a chief  part  of  the  laborer’s  diet.  Bees  are  extensively 
reared,  and  honey  and  wax  foirn  important  articles  of 
export.  On  the  sandy  heaths  around  Debreczin.  millions  of 
gee.se  are  kept:  poultry  are  almost  everywhere  plentiful. 
The  wild  animals  include  the  Carpathian  bear,  chamois, 
and  marmot;  the  wolf  lynx,  wild  boar,  stag,  roebuck,  wild 
cat.  fox,  and  hare;  among  the  fowl  are  two  species  of  eagles, 
many  other  birds  of  prey,  with  bjack  grouse,  and  other 
kinds  of  game,  in  great  quantities.  Fish  are  especially 
plentiful  in  the  rivers  and  lakes:  the  Theiss  is  said  to  be 
the  richest  in  tish  of  any  river  on  the  continent;  the  insect 
tribes  are  also  more  numerous  in  Hungary  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  Hansag,  and  other  large  bogs, 
supply  leeches  in  great  abundance,  which  are  a valuable 
export  to  foreign  countries. 

M/nufacturi's. — Hungary  has  scarcely  any  manufactures 
but  su  ’h  as  are  domestic.  Tn  all  parts  the  rural  families 
weave  their  own  household  fabrics,  and  construct  most  of 
the  articles  necessary  for  the  pvirsuit  of  their  ordinary 
occupations;  even  at  Szegedin,  where  soap  is  made  to  some 
extent  in  about  20  factories,  the  manufacture  is  conducted 
at  home,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  women.  Linen  cloths  in 
the  N..  and  woollens  in  the  S.,  are  indeed  made  for  sale,  but 
they  scarcely  pass  beyond  the  frontiers:  the  tine  woollens 
used  are  imported  from  Austria.  Bohemia,  and  West  (Ger- 
many. and  for  all  articles  of  luxury.  Hungary  is  dependent 
on  foreign  countri  es.  Leather  is  one  of  the  most  important 
manufactures,  and  felt  hats,  earthenware,  iron  goods,  some 
glass,  rope,  paper  of  inferior  riuality.  and  beat-root  sugar, 
are  among  the  other  principal  articles  produced.  At  Besth 
silks  are  manufactured,  and  a few  cotton  factories  are  here 
and  there  established.  Earthen  jars  of  a peculiar  kind, 
aarrow-necked.  and  varni.shed  all  over,  are  made  in  all  parts 
of  Hungary.  About  .300  breweries  exist,  chiefly  in  the  N. 
counties,  and  brandy  distilleries  are  pretty  numerous.  At 
Szegedin.  the  best  and  cheapest  boats  are  built. 

Commerce,. — Hungary  formerly  possessed  a strip  of  sea- 
coast  extending  123  miles  on  the  Adriatic,  but  by  the  new 
organization  this  has  been  annexed  to  Dalmatia,  so  th.at 
the  country  has  now  no  navigable  communication  with  the 
ocean  except  through  the  Danube.  But  as  this  river  flows 
through  several ' hundred  miles  of  foreign  territory,  the 
greater  part  of  Hungarian  commerce  is  necessarally  con- 
fined to  the  neighboring  countries  of  Austria.  Moravia,  and 
Galicia,  carried  up  tbe  Danube  and  down  the  Poprad.  The 
former  is  navigated  by  steamboats,  first  introduced  in  1830; 
but  goods  are  chiefly  conveyed  on  the  large  rivers  in  barges, 
some  of  which  are  from  100  to  150  feet  in  length,  and  are 
capable  of  carrying  from  1500  to  20  '0  quarters  of  wheat. 
From  the  great  plain  merchandise  is  taken  into  Croatia.  &c.. 
up  the  Save  to  Sissek.  or  by  the  Kulpa  to  Carlstadt,  and 
thence  sent  by  band  to  Laybach  or  fl'riest  and  to  Fiume,  on 
the  Adriatic.  The  exports  of  the  country  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  its  natural  productions,  and  a few  years  since 
amounted  in  value  to  $3,088,000;  the  imports  being  esti- 
mated at  $4  561.000.  The  chief  seats  of  the  shipping  interests 
are  Szegedin  and  Comorn. 

TnUrnal  Ormmnnicobnn. — The  Lmn'se,vstra!!!te,  a noble 
road  .carried  over  the  Alps  by  the  spirited  contributions  of 
the  Hungarian  Magnates,  is  the  finest  work  of  its  kind 
throughout  Hungary  or  its  former  dependencies.  The  other 
roads  are  generally  very  inferior,  except  in  Arva.  and  in 
parts  of  Banat.  The  Franzen  Canal  between  the  Danube 
and  Theiss.  is  the  most  extensive  navigable  channel  in  Hun 
garv  formed  by  art.  fl'here  are  also  other  canals,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Bega.  between  the  Fieset  and 
Becskerek.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  public 
works  is  the  Adit  of  Joseph  IT.,  a stupendous  subterranean 
passage  connected  with  the  mines  of  Schemnitz.  Railways 
have  been  carried  from  Vienna,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube, 
around  both  shores  of  the  Neusiedler-See  to  Raab.  and.  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  river,  through  Presburg  to  Pesth:  thence 
to  Szolnok,  on  the  Theiss.  and  to  be  continued  tn  Debreczin, 
\rad,  Temesvar.  and  to  Hermannstadt.  in  Transylvania, 
with  a branch  to  the  coal  district  of  Oravicza,  near  Weiss- 
kirchea,  in  the  Banat. 
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Snldi vision  and  Population. — Previous  to  the  late  revolu- 
tionary war,  Hungary  was  divided  as  follows: — 


Cities  and  Counties. 

Area  in 
sq  miles. 

1 

Population,  j 

I.  Hither  l)auul)e. — " On  this  side,”  (or  N. 
of  the  Danube.) 

County  of  Pestli 

4.049 

l.t)47 

l.OT'i 

975 

40:! 

1 ,n:i9 
2.5>'f5 
1.7. VI 
1,'nl 
4:.2 
793 
890 

511,260 
458.622 
181,811 
95,1428 
10.3, 325  1 
61,3^6  1 

122  74,8  1 

34  5.546 

26!)  153 
27.), 561 
4.'>,715 
91..H9 
79,7.'3 

“ Bacs 

“ Sold 

**  H(uuh 

**  Gr.iti 

“ Bars 

**  Neiitni 

“ Presburg 

“ Trentschiii 

**  Tliiirocz 

“ Liptau 

II.  Thither  Danube. — “On  the  farther  side,” 
(or  S.W.  of  the  Danube  ) 

County  of  WMeselbiirg 

“ Oedenburg 

“ Raab 

**  Coniorn 

21.141 

2,4,41 ,868 

742 

1,293 

till 

1,133 

1,.'.77 

1 f.'!7 
2,(l.56 
2,1.0 
2,429 

1 ,:m 

1 ,9:i0 

.53,361 

34,224 
).'2l.0;i8  • 

185.167 

16..s,.v67 

2.4.2:;2 

27.3,919 

21  .t-.l 
l,‘-.3..386 

2:1.3,850 

" Veszpriiii 

**  Stuhiweisseiiburg 

**  Kiseiihiiiy 

“ Szalad 

“ Somogh^’,  or  Schuineg 

“ Tolna 

**  Raranya 

Districts ; — 

Jazvgia )W.  and  N.  of  the  ) 

Great  Cuniania. .. . ) Theiss > 

Little  Cuniania.  N.  of  the  Danube ) 

Haitiiiok  Towns,  S.  of  the  Theiss 

Iri.hli) 

1 2,010.597 

1,813 

376 
1.38  1 

179,123 

61 .032 
42,762 

H IJ  tigarian  Littnrale 

2.327  1 

282.917 

III.  Hither  Theiss.—"  On  this  side,”  (or 
\V,  and  N.  of  the  Theiss.) 

County  of  Zips ) 

“ it)  Zips,  (German  toxvns) ) 

“ G inor 

1.410 

1.615 

2 5.58 
1,:3K8 
229 
1.117 
1,3.80 
2.300 
1,261 
1.431 

( 1.52,723 
^ 33..-.3 
170.962 

27  .',530 
18.3.184 
•.:7,r>()2 
166.19.) 
197,285 
277,494 

1 10  003 
119,151 

“ Hexes 

“ Borsod 

“ Torna 

“ A))a  Uj  Var 

“ Saroa 

“ Zemplin 

**  Tlii^livar - 

**  Beregh 

14,789 

1,710, .31 2 

IV.  Thither  Theiss.—"  On  the  farther  side,” 
(or  K.  and  S.  of  the  Theiss.) 

County  of  Marmaros 

3,795 

470 

2.2.58 

2,4.54 

4.. 16 

1.. 386 
1,:335 

615 

2.297 

2,310 

2,170 

2,308 

166,503 
48,170 
235,821 
208,281 
43."). 098 
15.3,018 
1.30,0.51 
69.162 
226,408 
2;.).6:!2 
301,187 
322,246 

“ Ugocs 

**  Szafhniar 

“ Sza)iotcs 

“ Bihar 

“ Bekes 

“ Csoiigrad 

**  Csanad 

<<  Arad 

Krasso 

" Teniesx-ar 

" Toroutal 

26,453 

2,514,577 

Counties  incorporated  from  Transylvania 
in  IK;tfi:— 

Middle  Szolnok 

840 

540 

424 

394 

8R,.5P5 

34..  580 

40.. )83 

45. . 345 

Zarand 

Kra.s>  j.na 

District  of  Koar 

2.198 

208  S03 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

I'opulation. 

Total  of  Hungarv  proper 

" Croatia  and  military  frontier 

" Slavonia  and  military  frontier.... 

“ Military  frontier  of  the  Banat 

8,3.724 

9,167 

6 604 
3,863 

9.3e9,X64 

582.735 

530 /m 

VoO  i-SS 

Grand  Total 

10.3,958 

11,182,617 

The  Almanach  de.  Gotha,  for  1849,  estimates  the  ai'Ove  ter- 
ritory at  100,742  square  miles,  and  the  P'  pulation  in  1842 
at  11.538.530:  of  which  there  belonged  to  Hungarx  proper, 
with  its  military  frontier.  84.395  square  miles,  and  iipproxi- 
matively.  9.906.000  inhabitants.  In  1849.  however,  by  an 
imperial  decree,  not  only  were  Croatia  and  Slavonia  officially 
disconnected  from  Hungary,  but  the  Banat — the  counties 
of  Temesvar.  fl'orontal.  Krasso,  and  part  of  Arad — together 
with  the  county  of  Bacs.  between  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  was 
severed  from  it,  and  erected  into  a Servian  VVaywode.  (lot- 
vodina  ;)  and  Hungary  proper,  divested  also  of  the  previously 
annexed  Transylvanian  counties  and  the  Littorale,  was 
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divided  into  fhe  following  provinces,  the  former  subdivision 
of  circles  and  counties  being  abolished: — 


1 

\e\v  Organization  op 

1849. 

1 Provinces. 

Situation. 

Official  Languages. 

1 , 

) 

1 2.  Presburg  ...-( 

1 

1 3,  Kasohau ■( 

i 

1 

Centre ; cliietly  between 
the  Danube  and  'I'heiss. 
N.W.,  embracing  most 
of  tlie  circle  " on  this 
side,”  or  K.  of  the  Da- 
nube  

X.  and  X.K..  embiacitig 
most  of  the  circle  “ on 
this  side,”  or  N.  of  the 
Theiss 

1 

j 

1 

J 

1 Magyar  and  German. 

}- Slovack. 

1 

1 

J-Rusniak  and  German. 

1 

4.  Grosswardoin-( 

r 

L 

B.,  consisting  of  part  of 
the  circle  ‘-on  the  far- 
ther side,”  or  S.  and 
K.  of  the  Theiss 

1 

1 

Magyar. 

1 

5.  Oedenb'Jrg...-j 

r 

S.W.,  conterminous 

with  the  old  circle  “ on 
th  ‘ farther  side."  or  S. 
and  W.  of  the  Danube. 

'1 

1 

[Magyar. 

The  area  of  Hungary  Proper  has  thus  been  reduced  from 
83. s'juare  miles  to  63.170  s(iuare  miles,  having,  accord- 
ing to  the  censits  of  1857,  a population  of  0,90(1, o'-o. 

Hungary  is  peopled  by  a great  number  of  distinct  races, 
sp^^aking  different  languages.  F6nyes.  a statistician  of  the 
highest  au'hority.  estimates  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
races  inhabiting  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Sla- 
vonia. as  follows: — 


Magyars 4,812.7.')9 

Sinvacks  (Slowak' l,()S7,2.i6 

Germans l,27:t.t>77 

■Wa'laeks 2,202.  42 

Croats 8S6.079 

Servians  ( Raity.en) 8 S.afi.o 

Illvrians  (Schoktten) . . . 429. 8H8 

Wends 40,864 


Brought  forward 12,161,312 

Rnsni  (ks  ( Ruthen) 442,903 

Bulgarians 1-,000 

l'’reMcli 6,lo0 

Giveks  and  Zinzars 5,680 

Armenians 3.798 

Montenegrins&Clinienti  4,4:10 

Jews 24t,o:i5 


Carried  forward. . . .12,161,312 


Total 12,880,406 


The  Magyars,  the  dominant  race,  occupy,  for  the  most 
part,  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  surrounded  on 
nearly  all  sides  by  the  Slavonian  tribes,  whose  ancestors 
they  dispossessed  at  their  irruption  into  Knrope  in  the 
ninth  century;  on  the  \V.  they  come  into  contact  with  the 
German  race;  and  on  the  E.  with  the  IVallacks.  The 
Magyars  also  people  a large  p.art  of  Transylvania  : many  are 
settled  in  Moldavia;  about  7n00  in  the  Bukowina;  and 
others  are  to  be  found  in  Bosnia,  and  in  scattered  localities 
in  the  Russian  dominions.  In  Hungary,  nearly  2 500,000 
Magyars  are  Homan  Catholics;  about  1.740,000  Protestarfts 
— chiefly  Calvinists:  and  105  000  Catholics  of  the  Greek 
Church.  They  are  a hi''-h  spii  ited  race,  brave,  and  warlike, 
generous  to  profusion,  and.  according  to  travellei-s,  more 
sincere  than  their  Servian  and  Wallack  neighbors:  impa- 
tience of  control,  pride  indolence,  and  ignorance  are  their 
besetting  faults:  their  general  deportment  is  serious:  and  in 
many  respects  they  resemble  the  Turks,  who  followed  them 
out  of  Asia,  and  belong  to  the  same  great  tamily  of  man- 
kind. The  IMagyar  costume  is  remarkalile  for  its  picturesque 
elegance.  The  Magyar  language  is  analogous  in  its  con- 
struction to  the  Turkish:  and  one  peculiarity  of  it  is,  that 
it  has  no  separate  di.ilects — rich  and  poor  alike  u.«e  the  .same 
language.  Most  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  are  Magyars;  and 
it  is  by  this  .section  of  the  population  that  the  constitutional 
form  of  government  and  municipal  institutions  have  been 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  upheld.  The  Slovacks  inhabit  the 
N.W..  or  Upper  Hungary;  the  Rusniaks  the  N.E. ; the  Ser- 
vians the  S.;  and  the  Croats  and  Illyrians  the  S.W.  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Slovacas  are  apparently  the  earliest 
peqde  settled  in  Hungary.  They  are  mostly  Homan  Ca- 
tholics; but  number  also  upwards  of  500.000  I’rotestants — 
cbieHy  liUtherans.  The  Wallacks  appear  to  be  descendants 
of  Italian  colonists,  who  settled  here  in  the  time  of  the  Ho- 
mans. The  Germans,  who  fir  eight  centuries  have  been 
sp’ead  over  the  country,  have  in  many  places  lost  their  lan- 
guage and  nationality. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary  are 
Roman  Catholics,  .and  next  to  these  communicants  of  the 
Gieek  Church.  Calvinists.  Lutherans,  and  Jews;  the  pro- 
portions for  Hungary  and  Transylvania  being,  according  to 
Eenves.  in  1842: — Homan  Catholics.  6,1.30.188;  Greek  Ca- 
tholics, 1,322.344:  Protestants,  (Augsburg  Confession.) 
1.(4 111.210;  Protestants,  (Helvetian  Confe.ssion.)  1.846.84^4; 
Unitarians.  47.280;  Greek,  (not  united.)  2.283,5(15;  Jew.s. 
244.o:i5.  The  chief  educati  mal  establishments  are  r’oe  Uni- 
versity at  Pesth.  a lyceum  at  Erlau,  7 schools  o^  philosophy, 
55  .ryninasia.  66  laitin.  and  numerous  parish  schools. 
Education  is.  for  the  most  part,  in  a very  backward  state, 
although  the  liigher  nobility  are  generally  persons  of  culti- 
vatcil  minds,  and  are  mostly  familiar  with  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

//(■'hry.  Government,  dr.. — Hungary,  S.  and  IV.  of  the 
llanube,  and  S.  and  E.  of  the  'J'heiss.  was  included  in  the 
Homan  Empire:  the  form  t region  being  termed  I'annonia. 
and  the  latter  known  as  a part  of  Dacia ; while  the  portions 
882 
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of  the  country  north  of  the  rivers  were  inhabited  by  the 
independent  (.iuadi.  Jazyge.s,  &c.  In  the  He.  liiie  and  fall  cf 
that  empire,  the  territory  was  succe.ssively  occupied  by  the 
Goths,  the  Huns  vtnder  Attila,  and  the  Avars;  fiom  which 
last  two  tribes  its  pi-esent  name  is  supposeii  to  liave  becu 
derived.  Towards  tlje  end  of  the  9th  ceulury.  the  .'lagyars, 
a people  from  the  steppes  of  Western  Asia,  under  their 
duke,  Arpad.  broke  into  the  country,  and  in  ten  years  had 
establi.shed  their  dominion  there,  having  .shattered  t’oe 
Slovack  kingdom  of  Moravia  at  the  battle  of  Presburg,  in 
9il7.  The  .sovereignty  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Arpad,  whose  grandson,  Geysa,  embraced  Cbristiniiity 
Stephen  I.,  in  9J7.  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  added 
Transylvania  to  hi.s  l•ealm;  Slavonia.  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia 
were  afterwards  subdued,  and  the  sway  of  Hungary  suose- 
quently  extended  also  over  Bosnia.  Servia,  and  GalicU.  ,fa 
1:401  the  line  of  Arpad  became  extinct,  and  soon  aAnwrards 
Charles  of  Anjou  was  called  to  the  throne.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Louis  the  Great,  who,  becoming  king  of  Poland, 
ruled  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic.  Mathias  Corvic.us, 
unanimously  elected  king  in  1458,  governed  an  empire  .as 
exten.sive  as  that  of  Austria  in  the  present  day;  but  about 
this  time  the  Turks  began  to  trouble  Hungtiry,  and,  p.fter 
the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Louis  II..  at  the  battle  cf 
Mohacs.  in  1526.  they  overran  the  greater  part  of  the  cor^n- 
try,  which  they  retained  for  the  next  160  years.  In  1526, 
Ferdinaiid,  Archduke  of  Austria,  was  elected  by  the  Diet 
king  of  Hungary,  and  the  .sovereignty  has  ever  since  ).>een 
vested  in  the  House  of  Hapsburg;  but  the  despotism  of  the 
Austrian  sovereigns  became  so  intolerable  to  the  Hungarian 
nobles,  that,  after  repeated  insurrecf ions,  in  1(85.  they 
rose  under  Teleki.  called  the  Turks  to  their  aid.  and  1 csieged 
Vienna,  which  was  only  saved  by  the  timely  assistance  of 
Sobieski.  King  of  Poland.  The  Turks  were  .soon  afterwards 
expelled  from  the  wh  le  of  their  Hungarian  p s.sessi  n s.  by 
the  tro(  ps  under  Prince  Eugene  and  Duke  Chai  les  of 
Lorraine. 

The  succession  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  declared 
hereditary  in  the  Austrian  line  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, concluded  in  1687.  Although  the  two  countries  were 
thus  united  under  the  s.anie  crown.  Hungary  has  been  con- 
stitutionally as  integral  and  distinct  from  Austria  as  Ha- 
nover from  England:  and  its  .separate  rights  were  re- 
peatedly guaranteed  by  dietal  enactments,  ratif.ed  by  the 
sovereign.  One  of  these  expressly  states,  that,  •'  Hungary, 
in  her  entire  system  of  legislation  and  government,  is  a free 
and  independent  kingdom,  and  is.  therefore,  to  he  ruled 
and  governed  by  her  legally-crowned  hereditary  kings, 
according  to  her  national  laws  and  cu.stoins.”  But  for  ages 
the  Austrian  governuient  has  endeavored  to  encroach  on 
the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  of  the  11  uiigarian.s, 
and  to  bring  their  country  under  the  same  centr.ilizing 
system  pursued  with  regard  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  freijuent  remonstrances  made  by  tlie 
Diet,  and  the  reforms  which  it  continually  voted,  were  re- 
jected by  the  Austrian  court;  until,  in  tlic  sessi'  n of  1848, 
(after  the  French  lievolution.)  the  Diet  passed  acts  t v the 
emancipation  of  the  Hungarian  peasantry  from  feudal  bur- 
dens, for  a fair  repre.sentaiion  of  the  whole  people  in  the 
Diet,  for  the  abolition  of  all  exemptions  from  ta.xatioii.  for 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  for  trial  by  jury.  'I’he  emperor 
gave  his  assent  to  these  enactments,  April  1 1 th.  ca'  the  same 
year.  But  immediately  afterwards  the  Austrian  govfn- 
ment  proceeded  to  excite  insurrections  among  the  Servians 
and  M allacks.  who  were  in  open  revolt  early  in  June.  Ou 
the  9th  of  Seiitem.ber.  .lellacbich.  who  had  taken  pos-^es^iou 
of  the  Littoralo.  ciossed  the  Drave  with  an  army  of  48.(100 
men.  invested  with  full  authority  to  act  .-igainst  ttie  Diet, 
but  was  defeated  on  the  29th  in  a pitched  b.atrle.  near  Stuhl- 
weis.senburg : and.  taking  advantage  of  a truce,  lie  sud- 
denly withdrew,  with  a part  of  bis  forces,  to  Vienna.  A 
Hungarian  army  now  crossed  the  Austrian  front. or,  hut 
soon  retre;ited  to  Presbui’g.  In  December.  Iluiig.-irv  was 
again  invaded  by  the  Imperialists,  under  Prince  'Wiitdisch- 
gratz.  from  whom  the  Hungarians  susv..4iiiod  sereril  re- 
verses. At  length,  after  the  successes  of  ib.detzky  in  it.Jy, 
tlie  Austrian  go\ eruTiCnt,  March  4,  1849.  piornulg  ilcd  ati 
edict,  by  which  liungarj  and  its  dependencies  were  di' bled 
into  provinces  or  ••  cruwn  lands”  of  the  An, 'Irian  I nipire, 
and  tile  Hungarian  constitution  was  abrogated.  On  the  9th 
of  March,  the  Diet  declared  the.se  measures  illegal ; and.  < n 
April  14lh  decreed  the  deposition  of  the  House  of  Il.ipsbnrg 
from  the  .sovereignty.  The  Hungarians  imw  prosecuted 
the  war  with  gn-at  rigor  and  spirit.  Th.-.ir  armies  w .-re 
everywhere  successful;  aud.  after  tive  great  dei<.-j(s,  the 
Austrians,  Croatians,  and  the  Russian  allies  had  tost  in 
April  nearly  every  military  position  they  had  gained.  iUoia 
was  .stormed  .and  taken  bv  the  Hungarians  on  .May  21st; 
but  by  the  loth  of  .1  line,  1?.rgr  Russian  arndes  were  collected 
on  the  frontiers,  and  in  July  they  simultaneo.^sl v poured 
into  Hungary  from  the  N.  and  E.,  while  the  Croats,  under 
Jellachich.  advanced  from  the  S.,  and  the  Austrla.is  from 
the  \V.  The  struggle  was  soon  terminated  Cdrgej',  with 
an  army  of  between  30.000  and  40,000  men,  surr  rioor"  J D 
the  H,u.s.siaus  at  Vilagos,  August  Ibth,  two  lays  after  the 
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governorship  of  the  country  had  been  resiprned  to  him  hy 
Kossuth.  I’eterwardein  next  capitulated  tt)  the  Austrians; 
un  J finally  Oomorn  on  t^eptemher  27th.  which  event  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  'I'be  forces  brought  into  the  field  by  the 
llunprarians  at  any  one  time  never  exceeded  l?)O,000  men, 
with  400  jieces  of  artillery:  against  whom  were  opposed,  in 
the  last  campaign,  150.000  Russian,  and  IIO.OOO  Austrian 
troops,  besides  insurgent  Servians,  IVallacks.  &c..  making  a 
total  of  upwards  of  300,000  men.  Many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  re- 
volution tied  into  Turkey ; others  suffered  military  execution. 

The  Palatine  has  been  replaced  by  an  officer  named  the 
Statth alter,  who  resides  in  Pesih;  the  old  Hungarian  code 
of  laws  is  substituted  by  a new  legal  system,  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  the  other  Austrian  provinces  ; every  mu- 
nicipal functionary  is  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Vienna; 
all  communications  with  the  Austrian  government  are  con- 
ducted in  the  German  language;  Hungary  is  to  bear  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  taxation  of  the  whole  empire; 
and  the  prohibition  duties  on  the  trade  between  it  and  the 

other  parts  of  the  monarchy  have  been  abandoned. .Ad.j. 

and  inhab.  Hungarian,  hung-gi're-an.  (Huu.Magy  vr  m6d'- 
Kr.  Hon(;rois.  hAN«'grwdb  Ger.UNG.ARiscH.OOngfg^.-rish.) 

HUNGtARY,  of  Virginia,  a station  on  the  Richmond  Fre- 
derick and  Potomac  Railroad.  8 miles  N.  of  Ri  hmond. 

HU.N’GFN,  hodng'en.  a town  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  10  miles 
P.E.  of  Giessen,  on  the  Horloff.  Pop.  1033. 

IIU.NGERFORD,  hCxng'gher-ford,  a market- town  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  M ilts,  on  the  Kennet,  and  on  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  at  the  terminus  of  a branch  of  the 
Great 'tVestern  Railway.  26$  miles  VV.S.IV.  of  Reading.  Pop. 
2724.  It  has  a branch  bank,  and  a town-hall. 

HU.NHPERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

IIU.N'GHY"  HILL,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
of  Cork,  15  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Rantry;  elevation,  2240  feet. 
From  a lake  on  its  summit  descends  a torrent  in  broken 
cas  ades.  one  of  which  is  700  feet  in  height. 

HU.N'I.NGHAM,  or  IIOiN'IxNGHAM,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Warwick. 

HUNI.NGUE,  hii'n^NcL  (Ger.  FTilningm.  hil'ningen.)  a 
small  frontier  town  of  France,  department  of  Haut-Rhin, 
31)  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  2 miles  N.W.  of  Bale,  (Rasel.) 
Pop.  1422.  It  was  formerly  an  important  stronghold,  but 
its  fortifications  w'ere  demolished  in  1816. 

HU.N'KI.N.  hoon-keen^?,  a maritime  town  of  Corea,  on  its 
E.  coast.  Lat.  39"  53'  N..  Ion.  127°  30'  E. 

HU.NtLEY’S  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  Rows  through  Dubois 
county,  into  the  Patoka  River. 

HU.X'L  JCK'S  creek,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

” HU.VLMANBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

HU.N’XERWASSER.  See  Huhnerw.asser. 

HUVS'DON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

HUNSE.  hhntseh.  (anc.  Unsin'(/ix.)  a river  of  the  Nether- 
lands. provinces  of  Drenthe  and  Groningen,  enters  the 
Lauwer-y.ee  after  a N.M’.  course  of  50  miles. 

HU.NtSHELF,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

HUXSHOVEN,  (Hiinshoven,)  hiinsffio-ven,  a town  of 
Rhenish  Prussia.  15  miles  N.  of  .Aix-la-Chapelle.  Pop.  637. 

HUXtSINGURE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

HU.XtSLET.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  connected  wiih  Leeds  by  bridges  across  the  Aire. 
Pop.  in  IS51.  19,466.  It  has  important  woollen  manufac- 
tures. chemical  works,  potteries,  and  glass-works.  The  Leeds 
branch  of  the  .Xorth  Midland  Railway  terminates  here. 

HU.X'yT  A.XTOX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  Lee.  9 miles  W.  of  Burnham-lVestgate.  Here  is  a light- 
house, on  a lofty  cliff  in  lat.  .52°  56' 54''  .X..  Ion.  ()°29'30"E. 

IIU.VSfTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

IHJNSTOX.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

HU.XS'VVORTll,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  We.st 
Riding. 

IICXT.  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Texas,  has  an  area 
of  about  960  siiuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  sources  of 
Sabine  River.  The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven.  The  county 
contains  fertile  prairies,  and  has  some  timber.  Named  in 
honor  of  Memucan  Hunt,  minister  from  the  Republic  of 
Ti-xas  to  the  United  States.  Capital,  Greenville.  Pop.66:f0, 
of  w fn'in  60r>3  were  free. 

HUXTE.  hfW’Pteh,  a river  of  Germany,  in  Hanover  and 
Oldenburg,  rises  in  the  marshes  of  Osnabrf.ck.  Hows  toi*tu- 
ously  northward,  and  after  a course  of  90  miles,  joins  the 
\\  I'ser  at  El.sfleth,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Bremen.  Principal 
afHuent.  the  Aire. 

HUN'TER,  a county  of  New  South  IVales.  Area,  2056 
square  miles.  Capital  .Terrv's  Town.  Pop.  1190. 

IIU.N'TEL.  a posDtownship  of  Greene  co.,  New  Y'ork,  52 
tnib-s  8.S  'A',  of  Albany.  Pop  1698. 

H UNT  ER,  a post-office  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

If  UX  I'ER,  a p ist-office  of  Van  Buren  co..  Mi  hi  ran. 

Ht'VTER.  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois,  about  90 
miles  N.VY.  oi^" Chicago. 

’Tt’M'TERDCI’,  « county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  New 
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Jersey,  has  an  area  of  abom  mO  square  miles,  ft  is  hounletj 
on  the  S.W.  by  the  Delaware,  N.W.  by  the  M nsconetcong, 
and  partly  on  the  E.  by  Lamington  river,  and  is  diained  by 
Smith’s  Branch  and  South  Branch  of  Raritan  River,  and  by 
Stony  Brook.  The  surface  in  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  is  mountainous.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  generall.f 
very  fertile.  Limestone  and  freestone  are  abundant.  'J’he 
New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  traverses  the  county,  w bicli  is 
also  partly  intersected  by  the  canal  extending  from  Trenton 
to  Saxtonville.  Organized  in  1714,and  named  in  honor  cf 
Governor  Hunter.  ( apital.  Flemingtoii.  Pop.  33.6-54. 

HUNTER  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  E.  ot 
New  Caledonia.  Lat.  22°  3U'  S..  Ion.  171°  45'  FI. 

HUNTER  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Carolines,  Radick  group; 
lat.  5°  42' N..  Ion.  1(  9°  6' FI. 

HUNTER  ISLANDS,  a group  in  Hunter  Channel,  con- 
necting the  Eastern  Ocean  with  Bass  Strait,  between  South 
Australia  and  Van  Diemens  Land,  compiising  Barren, 
Three  Hummocks.  Albatross,  and  some  smaller  islands. 

HUNTER  RIVER,  in  Flastern  Australia.  New  South 
M ales,  flows  tortuously  S.  and  E..  and  enters  the  ocean  at 
Port  Hunter.  See  Port  Hunter. 

HUNT  FIR’S  CAVE,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

HUNTER’S  ISLAND,  or  ONACUSA.  o-nd-koo'sl  an  is- 
land of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  N.M’.  of  the  Feejee  group.  Lat. 
15°  31'  S.,  Ion.  17t>°ll'  E. 

HUNTER’S  LAND,  a post-office,  Schoharie  co..  New  York. 

HUNTFIR'S  POINT,  a station  of  Kings  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Flushing  Pailroad.  near  M illiamsbuig  Long  Island. 

HUNT'FIRSTUWN.  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,,^Pennsyl- 
vania.  35  miles  S.S.VV.  of  Harrisburg. 

HUNT'ERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Penn- 
.sylvania. 

HUNTERSVILLFl,  a small  post-village,  capital  of  Poca- 
hontas CO.,  West  Virginia,  is  situated  near  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  about  DO  miles  S.S.Fl.  of  M heeling. 

HU.XTERSVl LLFl.  a post-village  of  Haruin  co.,  Ohio,  82 
miles  N.M'.  of  Columbus. 

HUNTERSVILLE,  a village  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  E. 
hank  of  Miami  River,  opposite  Piqua. 

H UNTF7RSVILLE,  a township  in  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  513. 

H U.NTINGBURG,  a post-office  of  Du  Bois  co.,  Indiana. 

HUNTING  CRFIFIK.  a post-office  of  .\ccomac  co..  Virginia. 

HUNTMNGD  )N  or  HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  hQnb'ing-don- 
shir.  a small  inland  county  of  Fingland  having  M’.  and  N. 
the  county  of  Northampton.  Area.  211. ( 90  acres,  of  which 
about  226.609  are  said  to  be  arable  and  grass.  Pop.  in  1851, 
('4.183.  Surface  in  the  M'.,  S.,  and  central  parts,  gently 
varied:  in  the  FI.  and  N.Fl..xflat.  forming  part  of  the  great 
level  of  the  Fens,  and  containing  3 meres,  or  takes — M'hit- 
tlesea.  Ramsey,  and  Ugg.  Chief  rivers  the  Ouse  and  Nene. 
Agriculture  in  the  F'ens  is  in  an  advanced  state.  Horses 
are  exten.sively  bred.  The  county  comprises  4 hundreds. 
Chief  towns,  Huntingdon.  Kimbolton,  St.  Ives,  and  St. 
Neots.  , The  county  returns  2 members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Huntingdonshire  formed  a part  of  the  Brilish 
kingdom  of  the  Iceni.  and  of  the  Saxon  Mercia.  It  was 
entirely  under  forest  law  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  David, 
Prince  of  Scotland,  having  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Saxon  Karls  of  Huntingdon,  was  created  Earl  in  1168.  the 
title  continuing  till  1219  in  his  fimilv,  one  of  whom  is  said 
to  have  heen  the  famous  outlaw.  Robin  Ilnod.  Henry  VIII. 
gave  the  earldom  to  the  Hastings  family,  with  whom  it  still 
continues. 

HUN'DINGDON.  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
and  market-town  of  England,  capital  of  the  above  county, 
on  the  .X.  bank  of  the  Ouse,  here  crossed  by  3 bridres.  con- 
necting it  with  the  suburbs  of  G dmanchester.  17  miles  .X.M'. 
of  Cambridge,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  Pop.  of  par- 
liamentary borough,  in  1851.  6219.  'The  town  has  2 ancient 
churches,  a free  gi'ammar  school  at  whi  h Oliver  Cromwell 
was  partly  educated  a green-coat  schi^ol  a town-hall,  with 
assembly-room:  a h 'spital.  county  jail  small  theatre,  bath.s, 
.some  ti-aces  of  a castle  built  by  Edw’ai-d  the  Elder,  in  917 ; 
sevei'al  breweries,  and  considerable  ti-ade  by  the  Ouse,  in 
corn,  wool,  coals,  and  timber.  It  sends  2 memheis  to  the 
Hnu.se  of  Commons.  In  the  vicinity  ai'e  Bl•aInpt()n  Park  and 
Hinchinbrooke  House,  the  ancient  reside  :ce  of  the  Crom- 
well family.  The  pi-otector  Oliver  was  born  in  Huntingdon, 
April  25th.  1599. 

HUNTI  NGD  )X,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania. has  an  aiva  of  736  square  miles.  '1  he  Little  Ju- 
niata and  the  F'l-ankstone  Branch  u'  ite  in  the  N.  pai  t of 
the  coui'tv,  which  is  also  drained  by  the  Rayst.own  Bi-anch, 
a id  by  the  Great  Auglnvick  and  Standingstone  Creeks.  '1  he 
surface  is  diversified  by  mountainous  ranges  and  fertile 
valleys,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  its  scene-  y. 
Ri  h iron-mines  are  w'orked  in  the  highlands:  stone  coal  is 
abundant  on  Bmadtop  Mountain  : the  surfice  rock  of  the 
valleys  is  blue  limestone.  The  c 'untv  is  intersected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Central  Railroad.  Organized  in 
1787.  and  nam -d  from  Huotingdun  county,  England.  Capl 
tal,  Huntingdon.  Pop,  28,100. 
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HUNTINGDON.  & townsh’p  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
i4  milts  .U.  of  Gettysburg.  I'op.  1833. 

HUNTINGDON,  a plea.sant-post-borough  in  Henderson 
township,  capital  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania,  is  de- 
lightfully situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the.luniata  River, 
and  on  the  Cen’fal  Railroad,  90  miles  by  turnpike,  or  93 
miles  by  railroad.  W.N.VV.  of  Harrisburg.  The  banks  of  the 
Juniaia  are  distinguished  for  bold  and  beautiful  scenery. 
Large  quantities  of  grain,  iron,  &c.  are  shipped  at  this  point 
by  the  Penn.sylvania  Canal.  A railroad  26  miles  long  ex- 
tends from  the  borough  to  the  coal-mines  of  Rroadtop  Moun- 
tain. 'J'he  town  has  3 bridges  across  the  Juniata,  and  con- 
tains 8 churches,  1 academy,  1 national  bank,  and  7 public 
schools.  Two  or  three  newspajiers  are  published  here.  In- 
corporated in  1796.  Population  in  1850,  1470;  in  1860, 
189(1. 

HUNTINGDON,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Po]  . 1788. 

HUNTINGDON,  a post-village  of  Moreland  town.ship, 
Montgomery  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Penuypack  Creek,  13 
miles  .N.  by  K.  of  Philadelphia. 

HUNTINGDON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, 105  miles  VV.  of  Nashville.  It  has  2 academies,  sup- 
ported by  a revenue  from  public  lands,  and  9 stores.  Pop. 
about  500. 

HUNTINGDON,  a county  of  Canada  East,  bordering  upon 
the  .St.  Lawrence  on  the  N.W.,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Sorel  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  New  York.  It  comprises 
an  area  of  488  square  miles,  and  is  travei’sed  by  two  rail- 
ways, having  their  .N.  terminus  at  Montreal.  Chief  town, 
Laprairie.  Pop.  40,645. 

HU-NTINGDON,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Beauharnois,  60  miles  S.U.  of  .Montreal.  It  contains  several 
stores  and  hotels.  Pop.  about  650. 

IIUNTINGDJNSHIRE,  a county  of  England.  See  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

HUNTINGDON  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Montgomery 
co..  Pennsylvania. 

IIUNTa'NGPlELD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

HUNTH.NGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

HU.NTINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

HU.NTINGTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

HUNTHNGTON.  a county  towards  the  N.E.  part  of  In- 
diana. contains  384  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Wabash  and  Salamonie  Rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly  level; 
the  soil  is  deep  and  highly  productive.  Capital,  Huntington. 
Pop.  14,867. 

HUNTINGTON,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Chittenden 
CO.,  Vermont,  on  the  Huntington  River,  about  20  miles  W. 
of  Montpelier.  Pop.  862. 

HUNTINGTON,  a post-town.ship  of  Fairfield  co.,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hiusatonic  River,  about  12 
miles  W.  of  New  Haven.  Pop.  1477. 

HUNTINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Suffolk  co.. 
New  York,  about  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  New  York.  The  town- 
ship extends  across  Long  Island,  from  the  Sound  to  Great 
South  Bay.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Long  Island  Railroifd.  The 
village  is  situated  on  Huntington  Bay.  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
island.  It  has  churches  of  5 or  6 denominations,  an  aca- 
demy. and  3 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  8924. 

IIUNTING'IMN.  a post-village  of  Laurens  district.  South 
Carolina.  82  miles  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

HUNTINGTON,  a township  of  Brown  co.,Dhio.  Pop.  2854. 

HUNTINGTON,  a township  of  Gallia  co.,Ohio.  Pop.  1648. 

I1UNTIN(  !TON.  a township  of  Loyain  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1109. 

HUNTINGTON,  a township  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2251. 

HI  NTIN(iT0N,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Hunt- 
ington co.,  Indiana,  on  Little  River,  on  the  Toledo  and  Wa- 
bash Railroad,  and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  100  miles 
N E.  of  Indianapolis.  The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
tiy  and  the  facilities  for  trade  render  this  a place  of  active 
business.  It  has  a fine  court-house,  7 churches,  1 national 
bank,  1 woollen-factory,  and  several  mills.  Two  news- 

fapers  are  jmblished  here.  Population  in  1860,  1664;  in 
86,5  about  22(M). 

HU.NTINGTON  B.W.  a small  arm  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
\bout  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  New  York  City. 

HU.NHTNGTOWN.a  post-village  of  Calvert  co.,  Maryland, 
S4  miles  S.S.W.  of  Annapolis. 

HU  N'HREY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 
HUNTL  ,Y’S  GROVE,  a village  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinoi.s, 
m the  railroad  between  Chicago  and  Galena,  55  miles 
W.N.W.  of  the  former. 

HU.N'ULY.  a burgh  of  barony,  market-town,  and  pari.sh 
of  Scotland  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bogie  and  Deveroii.  co., 
and  31  miles  N.W.  of  Aberdeen.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1851, 
3131.  It  has  2 bridges,  a large  mai  ket-place.  several  churches, 
3 bran  ,h  hanks,  some  linen  bleach-works,  and  considerable 
exports  of  agricultural  produce.  Huntly  gives  title  to  the 
premier  Marquis  of  Scotland,  the  chief  of  the  Gordons,  now 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

HUN'T  IN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

H UNTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 
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IIUNTSGlURG.  a post-village  and  town.«hlp  in  the  E.  part 
of  Geauga  co..  Ohio,  170  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  885. 

IIUNT.8^FELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

HU.NTSH1.'\..M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

HU.NT'SH.\W.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

HUNT'S  HJLLOW,  a po.st-village  of  Liviugston  co..  New 
York,  about  240  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

HUNT’S  MILL,  of  Ohio,  a .station  on  the  Sandusky, 
Mansfield,  and  Newark  Railroad.  18  miles  from  Newark. 

H U.NTS’  STOR  E,  a post-office  ofGuilford  co..  N orth  Carolina 

IIUNTS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co..  Con 
necticut,  about  38  miles  W.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsyl 
Vania,  about  115  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a village  in  Surrey  co..  North  Carolina, 
on  Yadkin  River,  125  miles  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

HUNTSVILLE,  North  Carolina,  a .station  on  the  Raleigh 
and  Gaston  Railroad.  10  miles  N.  of  Raleigh. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Yadkin  co..  North  Carolina. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a village  of  Laurens  district.  South  Caro- 
lina. 56  miles  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Paulding  co.,  Georgia,  11 
miles  E.  of  Van  Wert,  the  county  seat. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a beautiful  town,  capital  of  Madi.son  co., 
Alabama,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  15C 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa,  and  116  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Nash- 
ville. It  contains  many  handsome  brick  buildings,  among 
which  is  the  court-house,  erected  at  a cost  of  $45,600.  The 
bank,  a stone  edifice,  with  an  Ionic  portico,  co.st  about 
$80,000.  There  are  5 or  6 churches,  a United  States  land- 
office.  3 newspaper  offices,  and  2 female  seminaries,  one  of 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  at  least  $20,000.  Population  in 
1860,  3634. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Choctaw  co.,  Mississippi. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a piost-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Texa.s. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Walker 
CO..  Texas,  on  the  road  from  Houston  to  Eastern  Texas.  20C 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Austin  City.  It  is  situated  in  a rich  cot- 
ton-planting region,  and  has  an  active  business.  The  state 
penitentiary  is  located  here.  Two  newspapers  are  published. 
Pop.  in  1860,939. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Madi.son  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. 2 miles  W.  of  War  Eagle  River,  and  175  miles  N.W 
of  Little  Rock.  Free  population,  251. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Tennessee. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  22  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,  61  miles  N.W.  of 
Columbus. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana,  7 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Anderson. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana,  9 mile* 
S.W.  of  Winchester. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  stage-route  from  Springfield  to  War.saw,  80  miles  W.N.W 
of  the  former. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Randolph  co., 
Mis.souri.  78  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

HUN  WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

HUN Y AD.  hoon'ySd',  (Hun.  //MDy«</(,hoon'y|t/.) a county 
in  the  S.W.  part  of  Transylvania.  Area,  2446  square  miles. 
Pop.  96,800. 

HUON.  hoo'on,  a river  of  Ta.smania,  which  bounds  the 
disti  ict  of  Ilobarton,  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  on  the  S.W.,  and 
joins  D’Entrecasteaux  Channel  by  an  estuary  3 miles  across. 

HUON  ISLANDS,  Pacific  Ocean,  are  a group  N.W.  of  New 
Caledonia. 

HURBEN.  (Iliirben.)  hiipffien,  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Swabia,  district  of  Krumbach.  Pop.  1171, 

HURDA,  hooR/dl.  a populous  fortified  town  of  Hindostan, 
40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mysore,  with  a temple  of  Seeva. 

HURDS'FIKLD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester, 
forming  a suburb  of  Macclesfield. 

HURD'TOWN.  a post-office  of  Morris  co..  New  .Tensey. 

HURDWAR,  hurd'war^  (originally  Hari-dwar.  “gate  of 
Vishnu.”  or  Gangidwar.  “gate  of  the  Ganges,”;  a town  and 
famous  place  of  pilgrimage  of  North  Hindostan.  presidency 
of  Bengal,  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  district,  and  36  miles  E.  of 
Scharunpoor.  on  the  Ganges,  where  it  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains. The  town  is  small,  but  at  the  spring  equinox  the 
largest  fair  in  India  is  held  here,  attended  annually  by  from 
209,0(10  to  300.000  persons,  and  every  twelfth  year  by  fn  m 
1.600,000  to  1.500.000.  and.  according  to  .some  authoritie.s, 
even  2.060.000  pilgrims  and  dealers.  Large  numbers  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  camels,  with  Persian  dried  fruits,  drug.s, 
and  shawls,  are  brought  hither  from  Nepaul,  the  Punjab, 
Afghanistan,  and  Bokhara. 

HUREEKEE,  hoo-iWkee',  a village  of  the  Punjab,  on  the 
Sutlej,  just  below  the  influx  of  the  Beiis,  33  miles  S.  of  Am- 
rit.seer.  Though  small,  it  has  an  active  trade,  being  on  the 
route  of  nearly  the  whole  traffic  between  the  Punjab  .aud 
the  rest  of  Hindostan. 

HURIEL.  hii're-^F.  a village  of  France,  department  o) 

Her,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Moutlugon.  Pop.  in  1852,  2842. 
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HURIN.  hoo-reen/.  (?)  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Trak- 
Ajcuiee.  district  of  Kcnnansliah,  yo  miles  N.W.  of  Zohah. 
flere  are  massive  remains  of  stone  buildings  of  very  high 
inti  (uity,  and  near  it  some  rock  sculptures. 

IIUKL'BUliT’S  MILLS,  post-office,  Clinton  co.,  New  York. 

IIUULMlUllTVILLK,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York. 

IIUK'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

IIUKMjEY.  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N.  central 
part  of  Lister  co.,  New  York,  about  55  miles  S.S.VV  of  Al- 
bany. Pop.  236-1. 

II  UR L G AT E.  See  Hell  Gate. 

IlUOtON,  Lake,  formerly  pronounced  hu-ron?,  the  third 
in  size  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  North  America,  communi- 
cating with  the  St.  Lawrence  Hiver.  lies  between  43°  and 
46°  15'  N.  lat..  and  between  80°  and  84°  40'  W.  Ion.,  being 
bounded  on  the  S.S.W.  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  in 
ill  other  directions  by  Canada  West,  except  where  it  re- 
ceives its  supplies  from  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  by 
the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  and  Sant  St.  .Marie,  and  at  its  out- 
let hy  St.  Clair  River.  It  is  divided  into  two  une(iual  por- 
tions >)ya  long  peninsula  named  Cabot's  Head,  and  the  .Mani- 
touline  chain  of  islands.  The  parts  to  the  N.  and  E.  are 
called  Mauitou  (*.  c..  the  Great  Spirit)  Bay.  or  the  North 
Channel,  and  .Manitouline  Lake,  or  Georgian  Bay.  With 
the  exception  of  these  bodies  of  water  and  Saginaw  Bay,  the 
outline  of  Lake  Huron  approaches  in  foi  in  very  nearly  to  a 
crescent.  Its  position,  lengthwise,  is  about  S.S.E.  and 
N.N.Wk,  and  the  di.stance  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
following  the  curve,  does  not  vary  much  from  280  miles. 
The  greatest  breadth,  exclu.sive  of  (Jeorgian  Bay,  is  105 
miles;  average  breadth,  70  miles;  estimated  area,  2i).40i) 
square  miles.  The  surface  of  the  water  is  elevated  19  feel 
above  Lake  Erie.  352  feet  above  Gntario,  and  600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  depth  of  Lake  Huron  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  in  the  chain,  averaging,  probalily.  not 
less  than  1000  feet.  Off  Saginaw  Bay.  it  is  said  that  leads 
have  been  sunk  1800  feet,  or  1200  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  without  reaching  bottom.  The  waters  are 
remarkably  clear,  especially  towards  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw, 
and  very  pure  and  sweet.  It  is  to  their  peculiar  trans- 
parency that  Dr.  Drake  attributes  the  fact,  whi  h he  ascer- 
tained by  actual  experiment,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
waters  at  the  surface  and  200  feet  below  the  same  spi>t 
was  precisely  the  same — 56  degrees.  The  sun’s  rays  pass 
through  them  as  through  a cloudless  atmosphere,  without 
meeting  with  sufficient  solid  matter  in  suspension  to  elicit 
heat.  This  lake  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  .3000  consider- 
able islands.  It  is  the  reservoir  of  numerous  streams,  and 
its  coast  affords  many  fine  harbors.  Like  most  of  the  other 
lakes  in  the  chain,  it  is  subject  to  fearful  stoims,  but  its 
navigation  is  not  generally  considered  dangerous. 

HURON,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area  of 
464 .square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  S.  to  N.  by  Huron  and 
Vermilion  Rivers,  and  also  drained  by  Pipe  and  other  creeks. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  highly 
cultivated.  The  county  is  intersected  by  three  railway  lines, 
viz.  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  and  Newark,  the  Cleveland 
and  Columbus,  and  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo.  It  was  formed 
in  1815.  and  named  from  Huron  River.  Capital,  Norwalk. 
Population,  29.616. 

HURON,  a new  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Michigan,  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Huron,  contains  about  750  .square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.Wk  by  Saginaw  Bay.  The  surface  has 
but  little  elevation,  and  is  mostly  covered  with  forests. 
Pop.  1038. 

HURON,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co..  New 
Y<,>rk.  on  Lake  Ontario  and  Sodus  Bay  about  40  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  1966. 

HURON,  a post-village,  lake-port,  and  township  of  Erie 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  Huron  Piver.  at  its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie, 
111  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus.  The  village,  about  10  miles 
E.  of  Sandusky,  contains  3 or  4 churche.s.  and  several  ware- 
houses, and  is  the  centre  of  an  important  trade.  The  ex- 
pmls  in  1851  amounted  in  value  to $581.676, and  the  imports 
to  .$s77.155.  Huron  has  a good  harbor,  except  that  in  some 
seasons  .sand  accumulations  take  place  at  its  mouth,  which 
require  removal  in  order  to  render  acce.ss  easy.  A ship- 
canal  has  been  constructed  from  the  port  to  Milan,  a dis- 
tance of  8 miles,  and  a branch  railroad  connects  it  with  the 
Sandusky  and  .Mansfiehl  Railroad.  Population  of  the  town- 
ship in  18: 0,  1397  ; in  1860,  1744. 

HURON,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Wayne  co., 
Michigan,  is  intersected  by  Huron  River.  Pop.  829. 

HURO,’^,  a village  in  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Missis- 
lippi  River,  55  miles  S.E  of  Iowa  City.  Pop.  732. 

HURON,  a county  of  Canada  We.st,  bordering  upon  Lake 
H uron.  comprises  an  area  of  1392  square  miles.  Chief  town, 
Goderich.  Pop.  19,198. 

H URON  RI  \'ER.  of  Ohio,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
ind,  tlowing  through  Huron  and  Erie  counties,  enters  Lake 
Erie  at  the  village  of  Huron.  A ship-canal  has  been  opened 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  .Milan.  8 miles  above. 

HURON  RI  VEIL  of  Michigan,  rises  among  the  small  lakes 
>f  Oakland  and  Livingston  countie.s.  flows  south-westerly  to 
Portage  Lake,  and,  turning  thence  towards  the  S.E,,  enters 


Lake  Erie,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Detroit.  It  is  about  90  miles 
long.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  it  is  called  Woodruff’* 
Creek. 

HUR'REEPOREL  a town  of  Ilindnstan,  in  the  Punjab,  73 
miles  N.E.  of  Amritseer,  in  lat.  31°  57'  N,,  Ion.  75°  55'  E., 
consisting  of  from  1060  to  1500  houses. 

HURRIAL.  hur-re-SP.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  78  miles  N.W.  of  Dacca. 

IIURRIANA,  hur-re-dn'ii.  an  extensive  district  of  N rth- 
we.st  Hindostan,  mostly  compri.sed  in  the  British  presidency 
of  Bengal,  Upper  Provinces,  but  is  pai-tly  the  tributary  of 
Rajpoot  territory.  Lat.  28°  40'  N.,  Ion.  76°  E.  It  derives  its 
name  from  /mrya,  (‘•green,”)  it  being  a comparitively  fertile 
tract,  enclosed  by  a desert. 

IIUIPRICANE,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  district,  South 
Carolina. 

II U RR1C.\NE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  parish.  Loiiisiana. 

HUBRICANE,  a post-office  of  Conway  co..  Arkansas. 

IIURR1C.\NE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  Tennessee. 

HUKl’ICANE,  a township  in  Cumberland  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  3165. 

HUKRIC.4NE.  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Illinois. 

HURRICANE  BRlDGE,a  post-office.  Putnam  co., Virginia. 

HUBRICANE  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  the  Sautilla 
River  in  Ware  county.  It  is  also  called  Tellfair  Creek.  Lit- 
tle Hui’ricaue  Creek  enters  it  in  the  N.  part  of  the  same 
county. 

HURRICANE  CREEK,  of  Saline  co.,  Arkansas,  flows  into 
Saline  River. 

HURRICANE  CREEK  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Tennes- 
see. rises  in  Dickson  county,  and,  flowing  S.W.,  enters  Duck 
River  in  Humphreys  county. 

HURRICANE  CREEK, a post-office,  Choctaw  co.,  Alabama. 

HURRICANE  CREEK. a post-office  of  Salineco..  Arkan.s.as. 

HURRICANE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

HURRICANE  GROV'E,  a po.st-office  of  Grant  co.,  IVLs- 
consin. 

HUR'RIPAUL',  (Originally  Haripala.)  a town,  or  large 
collection  of  hamlets  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
district,  and  23  miles  S.IV.  of  Hoogly, 

HURRUR  or  HJUROUR,  hoo''roonL  a walled  town  of 
East  Africa,  capital  of  a small  state  of  the  .same  name,  in  lau 
9°  37'  N..  Ion.  41°3.V  E..  150  miles  S.S.W.  Zeyla.  in  a verdant 
valley,  almost  encircled  by  hills.  It  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  slaves,  coffee,  ivory,  ghee,  ostrich-feathers,  gums.  Ac. 
The  people  are  rigid  .Midiamuiedans ; their  language  bears 
ail  affinity  to  the  Amharic.  and  they  use  the  Aiabic  charac- 
ter. No  Christians  are  admitted  within  the  walls. 

HUR'RYHUIP.  a frontier  town  of  South  Hii.dostan.  My- 
sore dominions,  on  the  Toombuddra,  45  miles  N.IV.  of  Chit- 
teldroog.  in  lat.  14°  31'  N..  Ion.  75°  59'  E. 

HURS'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

HURST,  a palish  of  England,  cos.  of  Berks  and  Wilts. 

HURST,  or  FA W^KEN HURST,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Kent 

HURST'BOURNE  PRI/ORS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants. 

HURSTBOURNE  TAR'RANT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Ha  nts. 

HURST  CASTLE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 
miles  S.E.  of  .Milford,  on  a remarkable  natural  causeway 
about  201)  yards  in  breadth,  running  2 miles  into  the  sea, 
and  approaching  within  1 mile  of  the  Isle  of  M ight.  The 
castle,  built  by  Henry  VIII..  became,  in  D.ecernber,  16-18.  the 
prison  of  Charles  I.  On  Hurst  Beach  are  two  light  houses, 
in  lat.  50°  4-2'  23"  N.,  Ion.  1°  32'  50"  M'. 

HURST  MONCEAUX.  (mon'soL)  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Sussex.  3 miles  E.  of  Hailsham.  Hui  st  Monceaux  Ca.'tle, 
now  a magnificent  ruin,  was  f t merly  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  perfectly  castellated  mansions  in  the  kingdom. 

HURST,  OLD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

HURS'r  PIERtPON'T,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

HURT'S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Maury  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

HURUP,  QH.STER,  fl.stter  hoc/roop.  a fishing  village  of  Den- 
mark, in  Jutland.  Cattegat.  ’21  miles  S.E.  of  Aalbi  rg.  It 
has  12  feet  of  water  at  its  quay,  and  the  roads  afford  the 
best  anchorage  on  the  whole  coast  between  the  Lymtiord 
and  Grenaae. 

IIUR'WORTII,  a pari.sh  of  Engl.and.  co.  of  Durham,  on 
the  Tees.  3^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Darlington. 

IIUSAVIK,  hootsi-vik,  a village  of  Iceland,  on  the  E 
side  of  Skjalfandi  Bay,  on  the  N.  coast,  which  is  here  lined 
by  hold  cliffs.  It  has  manufactnres  of  sulphur. 

HUSBY,  hoos'bii,  a parish  of  Sweden,  on  the  E.  side  of 
Lake  M etier,  having  sulphurous  baths. 

HUSBY,  a village  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Sleswick,  6^  miles 
S.E.  of  Flensburg. 

HUSCH,  hoosh.  a town  of  Moldavia,  47  miles  S.E.of  Yas.sy. 
Here  the  treaty  of  the  Pruth,  between  the  Russians  and 
Turks,  was  signed,  in  1711, 

HUSII-EUN.  hhsh-.'l-onC  a town  of  China,  province  of 
Quang-tong.  on  the  S side  of  the  island  of  Hai-nan.  about  3 
miles  from  Howi-Ilowe.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  of 
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bi-ick  and  stciie,  40  feet  hiirh  by  30  feet  thick,  with  a parapet 
4 feel  ni^rh.  Po«  of  the  town  and  suhurl  s.  about  200, OUO. 

TIUSOWA,  t.  t>  wn  of  .Moravia.  See  Dkctsch-fiause. 

HUs'SKl  MV./OK.  llus-sin-poor^  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Jienjral.  Upper  Provinces.  f2  miles  U.  of  Delhi, 

IIUS.SI.\  KTZ.  hoos'.se-n^ts.  or  GUSS.MTZ.  poos'nits.  a mar- 
ket town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Prachin.  75  miles  S.S.AV.  of 
Prague.  Pen.  1173.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  .lohn  Iluss. 

IIUSSINKTZ.  a villaire  of  Prus.siuu  Silesia,  18  miles  N.E. 
of  Reicbenbach.  Pop.  998. 

HUSS!N<...\BAD,  British  India.  See  IIosungab.vd. 

IIUSfTIIlVAlTE,  a parbsh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

HU^STISFORD,  a thriving  post-villaire  and  town.ship  of 
Dodge  CO.,  Wi.sconsin,  on  Rock  River,  about  50  miles  N.E. 
of  .Madison.  The  village  has  2 stores,  and  2 mills.  Popu- 
lation of  the  township.  1519. 

IIU'STD.N,  a township  of  Blair  co., Pennsylvania.  Pop.I214. 

II  IIS  r IN'.a  township  of  Centre  co.,Penn.syivania.  Pop.o33. 

IIU'STON VI LLE.  a thriving  post-village  of  Lincoln  co.. 
Kentucky,  on  Hanging  Fork  Creek.  53  miles  S.  of  Frankfort. 
It  contains  5 stores.  2 churches,  and  2 seminaries. 

IIUSUM,  hO(/.sodm.  a seaport  town  of  Denmark,  duchy,, 
and  22  miles  W . by  S.  of  Sleswick,  at  the  mouth  of  a small 
stream.  It  contains  a fine  modern  Gothic  church,  an  an- 
cient castle,  a normal  school,  and  hospital,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  tobacco,  cotton  prints,  and  wo  lien  stulfs.  It  is 
the  seat  of  con.siderable  trade,  though  the  harbor  admits 
Vessels  drawing  only  7 feet  water.  Pop.  4(  09. 

1IU.SUM.  a village  of  Holland.  See  IIuizUM. 

11 USZTH.  hocst,  or  KHUSZT.  Koost,  a village  of  East  Hun- 
gary, circle  of  Marmaros.  at  the  junction  of  the  Theiss  with 
the  Nagy-Ag,  28  miles  AV.N.AV.  of  Szigeth.  Pop.  459(.i. 

IIUTI.'^KO,  hoo-ti.s'ko,  a village  of  Moravia,  40  miles  from 
■Weisskirchen.  Pop.  949. 

HUT.S'EE.  a town  of  Ili’idostan.  See  IIuttaw. 

HIPTOKT.  or  HIGH-T.)FT.  a parish.  England,  co.  Lincoln. 

HUT'SO.WI  LLE,  a post-village  of  Crawf  ird  co..  Illinois,  on 
the  Wabash  I iver.  139  miles  K.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

HUTT.ANY.  hul/ta-nee'.  or  IIU’HXEE,  a town  of  Ilindo.s- 
tan.  pro\ince.  and  44  miles  AV.  by  S.  of  Bejapoor.  in  hit.  l('/° 
45'  N..  Ion.  75°  7'  E.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  chietiy 
in  grain,  with  Bombay,  Surat,  and  other  emporiums. 

H UTT  K LD  ) B F.  ( H utteldorf ) h utRel-dogf'.  or  UT  E LDOR  F. 
oo'tel-doRf',  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  AVieu,  5 miles 
AA'.  of  A'ienna.  Pop.  1 UlO. 

HUTTENBERG,  (Hf.ttenberg.)  hiiPten-bJrG'.  a market- 
town  of  Illyria,  in  Carinthia.  25  miles  N. N.E. of  Klagenfurth. 

HUTTENllr.IM,  hut'teu-hime',  (Fr.  pron.  hdt't^n-^nP.) 
01  II  ETTE.N  EAI,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Bas- 
Rhin.  arrondissement  of  Schelestadt.  Pop.  2186. 

1 1 UTTEN  RODE.  OEHtenrode.)  lidt'teu-ro'deh,  a village  of 
Brunswick.  S.AV.  of  Blankenbu'g. 

II  IJTTE.N-.8TEINACH.  (Hutten-Steinach.)  hiit/ten-sti'ndK, 
a village  of  Saxe-AIeiningen.  with  iron-works. 

HUT'TO.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

IIU  I'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset.  It  has  a 
beautiful  church  and  a tine  old  manor  hall. 

HUTTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

MUT'I'ON,  a township  of  England,  co.  York,  North  Riding. 

HUTTON  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick,  on  the 
Tweed,  here  crossed  by  a suspension  bridge.  7 miles  AA’.N.AV. 
of  Berwick.  Hutton  Hall  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  a 
border  fortress,  still  entire. 

HUT'TON  BUSIHELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

H UT'TON-with-COR'RTE.  pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  Dumfries. 

HUT/TON  CRANS'AVICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York.  East  Riding. 

I1DTT0N-in-the-F0REST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland. 

HUT'TON  MAG'NA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

IIUTH'ON’S-AM'BO,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

IIUT'TONSA'ILLE,  apost-village  of  Randolph  co.,  AV.Vir- 
ginia,  about  12  miles  S.AV.  of  Beverly. 

HUTTAVEIL.  HUTAVEIL.  hootAvile.or  IIUTTAVYL. hoot- 
tvil.  a walled  town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  22  miles  N.E. 
of  Bern.  Pop.  3092. 

IIU.XMI.V.AI.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

HUY.  hoi.  a fortified  town  of  Belgium,  province,  and  17 
miles  S.AV.  of  Liege,  with  which  it  communicates  by  rail- 
way, and  on  the  Meuse,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge, 
pop.  8211.  It  is  enclosed  by  heights,  and  has  a citadel, 
college,  numerous  iron-works  and  bi-eweries.  with  tile,  paper, 
le-ither.  glue,  and  other  factories,  and  an  active  trade  in  corn. 

HUA'LER'S.  New  York,  a station  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  13 
miles  from  New  A’ork. 

HUA'SSE.  hois'sfh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders.  11  miles  S.AA’.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  4228. 

HUYTON.  liT'tpn,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  5^  miles  E.  of 
Liverpool. 

HUZAR  A,  haz'-d-rd,  HUZRAII,  haz'rdh,or  IIUZR00,hQz'- 
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roo.  a commercial  town  of  the  Punjab.  28  miles  E.  -f  Attock, 
on  the  route  from  Lahore.  Lat.  33°  59'  N..  Ion.  72°  45'  E. 

HUZAREH.  huz'd-reh.  and  EIMAUK  (.4'mawk'— also 
written  ElAl.AK.  d'mdk^,)  COUNTRY,  a mountainous  region 
ofCentral  Asia,  in  the  .N.  part  of  Afghanistan,  mostly  between 
lat.  .31°  30'  and  37°  N..  and  Ion.  62°  and  6n°  E..  and  estimated 
to  comprise  80,000  sijuare  miles,  with  a population  of  from 
300  009  to  3.'i0,099.  Surtace  wholly  mountainous,  and  in  .some 
parts  14.010  feet  in  elevation.  'J’he  Moorghaub.  Helmund, 
Urgbundaub.  and  other  streams  ri.se  in  this  region.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  Alongnl  descent,  very  poor,  and  sulject 
to  their  more  powerful  neighbors.  They  receive  turbans, 
cotton  cloths,  toliacco,  dyes,  and  carpets,  from  the  rest  of 
Afghanistan,  and  rice,  cotton,  and  salt,  from  Tooikistan.  in 
exchange  for  slaves,  cattle,  sheep,  butter,  strong  woollens, 
felt,  sacks,  grain,  lead,  and  sulphur.  Silver  and  copper  ores 
are  met  with,  but  no  mines  are  wrought.  Principal  vil- 
lages. Chore.  8iri  Pool,  and  AndUhoo. AdJ.  and  inhab. 

Eimaur.  A'mawk'.  or  Eimak.  A'mdk',  and  Hus'.areh. 

HVALOE.  hva'lb'eh.  or  HVALOEN,  hvd'lo'en.  an  island 
of  Norway,  stift  of  Nordlan  1,  in  the  Ar<-tic  Ocean,  imme- 
diately AV.  of  Fromsbe.  Lat.  69°  35'  N..  Ion.  18°  30'  E.  Length, 
from  N.  to  S.,  27  miles;  breadth.  14  miles. 

HA'ALOER  or  HV.ALOERNE,  hvd^b-AK-nfh.the  nameofan 
island  group  in  the  Skagerrack,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chris- 
tiania Fiord. 

HA  E.N  or  HA’EEN.  hvain.  a Danish  island,  in  the  Sound, 
8 miles  S.  of  Elsinore,  and  long  I he  residence  of  the  astronomer, 
Tycho  Rrahe.  the  remainsof whose ob.servatory  still  existhere. 

HVIDDING.  hvid'ding,  or  HVITYNG,  hvee'tiing.  a vil- 
lage of  Denmark.  6 miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Ribe.  It  is  memor.able 
as  the  place  where,  in  1137.  King  Erick  Edmur.d  was  slain, 
while  holding  a judicial  meeting;  or  lliiiig  in  Hie  open  air. 

il VIDDl XGSOE.  hvidMings-b'eh.  a small  island  of  Nor- 
way. in  the  Bukkefiord.  13  miles  N.AA'.  of  Stavanger.  A 
light-house  has  been  erected  on  its  S.  extivniity. 

HA  ITYN’G.  a village  of  Denmark.  See  llvinniNG. 

IIAVLFORDD.  South  AVales.  See  IIavekford.  AA'est. 

HYAB.ARY,  a river  of  .^onth  America.  See  JAiiARV. 

HYAN^NIS.  a post-village,  and  an  important  seaport  ot 
Barnstable  township,  Barnstable  co.,  Massachusetts,  on 
H vannis  Bay.  at  the  terminus  of  the  Cape  Cod  Railroad.  6 
miles  S.  of  Harnstable.  and  79  miles  S.E.  of  Boston.  .A.  bivak- 
water  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  protects  it  from 
the  sea. 

IIA'AN'NIS  LIGHT,  on  Point  Gammon,  at  the  entrance 
of  Hyannis  Harbor.  S.  side  of  Cape  Cod.  Alassachu.setts.  11 
is  a fixed  light,  with  an  elevation  of  70  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Lat.  41°  38'  20"  N..  Ion.  70°  15'  AV. 

HA’ A PUR  A,  a river  of  South  America.  See  .l.vPVR.y. 

HA’CATTSTHAVN.  a post-village  of  .Alontgoinery  co.,  Alary- 
land.  on  Rennett's  Creek.  36  miles  N.AA’.  of  AVashington. 

IIY'ATTSA’ILLE,  a post-otlice  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio,  7 miles 
S.  of  Troy,  is  in  or  near  Hie  village  of  'Tippecanoe,  which  see. 

HYBLA  MA.IOR.  See  P.vterno. 

IIA’BY,  a town  of  Hungary.  SeeGEiB. 

HYC-ATU.  a town  o.' Brazil.  See  Icatu. 

HA’CKHIAM,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln 

HYCKHA.Al.  SOUTH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln 

IIA''CO,  a post-office  of  Halifax  co..  A’irginia. 

HA’CO  F.ALLS.  a post-office  of  Halifax  co.,  A’irginia. 

HA’COO'TEE.  a small  river,  rises  in  Caswell  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. and  enters  the  Dan  River  in  Halifax  co.,  A’irginia. 

HA’DASPES.  See  .Thvllm. 

HA’DE.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

HYDE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  North  Carolina:  area, 
estimated  at  8.30  s()uare  mile.s.  Pamlico  Sound  washes  its 
E.  and  S.  borders,  and  it  is  intersected  by  I’ango  River.  The 
surtace  islevel  and  extensively  covered  by  lakes  and  swamps. 
This  county  was  one  of  the  original  precincts  of  Nortli  Caro- 
lina. formed  about  1729.  and  named  in  honor  of  Edward 
Hyde,  governor  of  the  colony.  Capital,  Swan  Quarter 
Pop.  7732,  of  whom  4911  ware  tree,  ami  2791  slaves. 

IIA’DE.  a post-office  of  AVarren  co . New  York. 

HYDFyp.AHK.  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  La- 
moille co.,  A’ermont,  on  the  mad  from  Troy  to  AVaterbury, 
28  miles  N.  of  Montpelier.  The  village  contains  a couid- 
house.  a j.ail.  1 church.  3 stores.  2 taverns,  1 saw  mill,  and 
various  manufacturing  establbhuients.  Pop.  about  250;  of 
the  township.  1409. 

HA’DEPAIIK,  New  A’ork.  a station  on  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.  17  miles  E.  of  New  A’ork. 

HA'DE'P.ARK.  a thriving  p'^st-village  and  township  of 
Dutchess  co..  New  A’ork,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  H ,idson 
River,  and  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  6 miles  N.  o! 
Poughkeepsie,  ami  6'i  miles  S.  of  .Albany.  'The  village  con- 
tains Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Dutch  Reformed  chi<  dies, 
several  academies  or  .seminaries,  and  many  fine  country 
seats.  It  has  a steamboat  laiiding.  Pop.  of  the  town.ship.  27  49. 

HA’DEP.ARK.  a thriving  post-village  of  Luzerne  co..  Penn- 
sylvania. on  the  Lackawanna  River,  and  on  the  Lackawanna 
and  AA’estern  Railroad.  1 mile  N.  of  Scranton  and  126  miles 
N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  situated  about  half  a mile  *"roni 
the  river,  in  a rich  farming  district,  and  has  extensive  mines 
of  coal  in  the  vicinity.  The  Pouiisylvauia  Coal  Compuiy’s 
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rai'.road  extends  from  this  place  to  the  Lackawaxen  Canal. 
Many  persons  are  employed  here  in  the  iron  business.  Pop. 
3yr>8. 

HYDKRABAD.  See  Nizam’s  Dominions. 

HYDERABAD.  hCder-a-lidd'.  written  also  IIYDRABAD, 
a fortified  city  of  India,  capital  of  the  Nizam’s  dominions,  on 
the  Mut^ah  jr  Mussey,  a tributary  of  the  Kistnah,  here 
crossed  by  a larice  stone  V)rid:.re.  Lat.  17^^  20'  N.  Ion.  78°  33' 
E.  Poi includin'^  suburbs,  estimated  at  200.000.  compris- 
ing R^liillas.  .\rabs.  Afsrhans.  Patans.  arid  mostly  Moslems, 
this  haviinr  long  been  the  stronghold  of  Mohammedanism 
in  the  Deccan.  The  city,  about  4 miles  in  lemrth  by  3 miles 
in.  br^^adt.h,  is  enclosed  by  a stone  wall,  and  irregularly  laid 
out.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-paved.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  of  only  one  story,  Vmt  there 
are  some  rich,  noble  residences,  containing  collections  of 
pictures,  natural  curiosities,  and  Eurojiean  porcelain,  and 
one  hand.somely  fitted  up  in  the  European  fashion.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  .N’izam's  I'alace.  the  “ Four 
Minarets.”  and  numerous  other  mosques.  Outside  of  the 
city, on  theroad  to  the  British  station cif Secunderabad.  3 miles 
N.,  is  the  roval  cannon  foundry:  also  a magnificent  resi- 
dence. fo'-merly  that  of  the  British  representative,  and  some 
other  fine  country  seats.  Among  the  curiosities  of  Hydera- 
bad. is  the  Nizam’s  regiment  of  women,  wdio  perform  :dl 
military  duHes  the  same  as  men.  The  territory,  of  which 
this  is  the  capital,  will  be  described  under  Nizam’s  Dominio.ws. 

HYDER.\B.A1)  or  IIYDRABAD.  a town  and  fortress  of 
Hindostan.  capital  of  8inde.  on  a rocky  eminence  between  the 
Indus.  4 miles  W’.,  a id  the  Fulailee  Branch,  three  quarters 
of  a mile  to  the  E.  Lat.  25°  22'  N.,  Ion.  6S°  22'  E.  Pop.  es- 
timated at  2i).U()0.  The  fortress,  having  brick  walks  flanked 
by  large  round  towers,  comprises  the  Ameer’s  I’alace.  a mas- 
sive keep  .some  mosques,  and  together  with  the  open  town, 
about  5(i0i)  mud  houses.  On  the  N.  part  of  the  eminence  is 
a l.trge  cemetery,  in  which  is  the  fine  rr.au.soleum  of  (iholam 
Shah,  'i'he  maufacture  of  arms  of  superior  quality,  embroi- 
dered silk  and  cotton  falirics.  and  leather,  is  stated  to  oc- 
cupy one-fifth  of  its  inhabitants. 

HYDES'BUHti.  a post-village  of  Ralls  co.,  Mi.ssouri,  90 
miles  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

HYDE  SET'TLEMENT.  a post-village  of  Broome  co.,  New 
York,  about  130  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

HYDryV’TLLE.  a post-village  of  Rutland  co.,  Vermont,  on 
the  S.ira  toga  and  Washiugton  Hail  mad.  5 miles  8.  of  Rutland. 

HYDRA  hee'drii.  or  IDRA.  eeMri.  an  isl.and  of  Greece,  off 
the  E.  coast  of  the  Morea.  and  forming,  with  the  Island  of 
Porus.  a government  comprising  5ti  square  miles,  and  about 

23.000  inhabitants.  Area  of  the  island,  38  square  miles. 
I’op.  about  20.000.  It  is  a mere  tiarren  rock,  but  on  its  N. 
side  is  a handsome  and  clean  city,  with  a population  of 

12.000  persons  3 small  harbors,  and  au  active  general  trade. 

IIYDRABAD.  See  IIyderauad. 

HYDUA  )TES.  See  Ravee. 

HYDRAU'LTC  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Albemarle  co., 
Virginia,  100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

HYDRON.  hee'dron.  an  island  between  Hydra  and  the 
mainland,  4 miles  in  length,  by  2 miles  across. 


Names  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  beginning  with 
I,  followed  immediately  by  a vowel,  will  generally  be  found 
Ufxder  Y,  thus,  for  Iakoutsk,  .see  Yakootsk  ; Ialpoukh,  see 
Yalpookh;  Iampol.  see  Yampol;  Iana,  see  Yana,  &c.  Ac. 

TADER  A or  lADER.  See  Zara. 

i l AGATII.  See  Tf.tuan. 

lATlNUM.  SeeMEAUX. 

JB.\.  ee'bi.  a village  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  province  of  Nieder 
Hessen,  circle  of  Rottenburg.  Pop.  1282. 

IB  A.  ee'bi.a  town  of  the  Philippine  Isbind.s.  in  Luzon,  capi- 
tal of  the  provinceofZambales.80  miles  N.W.  of  Manila.  P.41.30. 

IB.‘\B  A.  e-h^thd.  a town  of  Abyssinia,  in  Amhara.  70  miles 
S.  hv  \V.  of  Gondar.  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Dembea.  In 
extent  and  riches  it  nearly  equal.s  Gondar. 

1 HAGUE,  e-bd'gA.  or  IBAQUE.  e-bd'k.A.  a town  of  South 
.Aineri  -a.  in  New  Granada,  department  ot  Cundinaniarca,  70 
rai(es  W of  Bogota.  Pop.  5000.  (?) 

J BA  R,  ee'bar',  or  HTB.AR.  hee'bart  a river  of  European 
Tu'  key.  falls  into  the  .Morava.  Lat.  4-3°  2.5'  N..  Ion.  2 )°45'  E. 

IBARItA,  e-baa'ud  a town  of  South  America,  in  Ecuador, 
50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Quito,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  volcano  of 
Inbanuru.  It  is  in  a fertile  region,  well  built,  and  many 
years  ago  was  estimated  to  have  12.000  inhabitants. 

1 BA  KRA.  a village  of  the  Mexican  Confederacy,  in  Jalisco, 
45  N.  of  Agua.s-Calientes. 

IBARRA  Z.ALGO,  e-baR/u^  th3Pgo,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
rince  of  A'.<-.va.  Pop.  790. 

IBEE.NBUREN.  (Ibbenh>'5ren.)  ibOien-hii'ren,  a town  of 
■’rusfia,  Wesiphalia.  21  miles  N.N.E  of  .Munster.  P.  2020. 

IB^BERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 


HYDRUNTUM.  See  Otra.nto. 

H Yj^xR  ES  or  I[  I ft  RES.  lie-aiaA  (anc.  Arcoe?  ana  flipmsf's  a 
town  of  South  France,  department  of  Var.  capital  of  a can- 
ton, 10  miles  E.  of  Toulon.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
declivity  facing  the  .Mediterranean,  and  has  many  g'.rd 
houses  and  hotels.  The  town  liall  has  a column,  a 

bust  of  .Ma.s.sillon.  a native  of  Hyrires.  It  has  nianuractun's 
of  silk  twist,  es.serxces.  and  oil,  an  active  trade  in  I'ruGs  ami 
salt,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  in  1852.  999t». 

lIYftltES.  ISLES  GF.  (anc.  SteeJehadex  M ijohes,)  a group 
of  small,  arid,  and  uncultivated  islands  of  France,  depart 
merit  of  Var,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  front  of  tlie  Bay  of 
Hyeres.  They  are  defended  by  .several  forts.  The  chief  is- 
lands are  Porquerolles,  (poRk'rolP,)  RortCros,  Bagueau,  (bdn' 
yo',)  and  Titan. 

HYKULZIE  or  IIYKULZYK,  hi-ktil-zee',  a large  walled 
town  of  Afghanistan,  35  miles  N.  (jf  Shawl,  on  the  route  to 
Candahar.  Here, on  April  28.  1842,  the  troops  under  Gene- 
ral England,  routed  the  Afghans,  and  forced  a passage  to 
Candahar. 

HYMETTUS.  (hT-m^Utus.)  MOUNT,  a famous  mountain 
of  Greece,  government  of  Attica.  4^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Athens. 
Height,  2H80  feet.  The  honey  collected  here  has  been  fa- 
mous from  remote  antiquity  to  the  pi-t-sent  time. 

II  YNDS'VILLE.  a post-village  of  Schoharie  co..  New  York, 
44  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

IIY  ).N,  hee'o.N'it  or  hPpn.  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Ilainaut,  2 miles  S.E.  of  Moms.  Pop.  11(13. 

HYRA.MS.  See  Buo. 

HYRIIASIS.  See  Giiara  and  Beas. 

HYI'S.AS  or  IIYRSA.  a river  of  Sicily.  See  Beuci. 

HYRCANIA.  hjr-kA/ne-a,  an  ancient  country  or  province 
of  Central  .Asia,  lying  S.E.  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Here  the 

Parthian  kings  often  resided  in  summer. Adj.  H vkcam.v.n, 

hir-k^'ne-an. 

HYSASl.N'GTON.  a parish  of  England  and  North  AYale.s, 
cos.  of  Salop  and  Montgomery. 

IlYTHE.  hii'H,  a parliamentary  and  municip.al  boroxigh, 
market-town  and  parish  of  England,  and  one  of  its  cimiue 
ports.  CO.  of  Kent,  near  the  English  Channel,  and  having  a 
station  rn  the  South-eastern  Railway,  11  miles  AV.S.AV.  of 
Dover.  Pop.  22f.5.  The  town,  in  a pleasant  valley,  near  the 
E.  end  of  Romney  Marsh,  about  i mile  from  the  sea.  has 
many  curious  ancient  houses,  an  elegant  cruciform  church, 
a hospital,  founded  in  lS3fi.  another  am-ient  liospital.  a 
county-hall,  borough  jail,  a theati-e.  library,  and  branch 
bank:  on  the  beach,  which  is  higher  than  the  town,  a line 
of  strong  martello  towers.  Hythe  was  anciently  a port  of 
great  importance,  hnt  its  liarbor  has  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  immense  mass  of  sliingle  here  thrown  up.  and  it  has 
now  only  one  open  beach,  from  whence,  however,  vessels 
often  sail  for  France,  the  passage  to  Boulogne  being  nearer 
than  from  Dover.  It  is  also  a fishionable  resort  for  sta- 
bathing.  The  borough  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

HYTHE.  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Kent. 

IIY  URUH  A,  a river  of  Brazil.  See  Jurua. 

IlYUTAIIY,  a river  of  Brazil,  See  Jutat. 


TBETT.  See  Oreid. 

IB  ERA  or  YBERA.  e-bAtrl,  a marshy  lake,  or  rather  series 
of  lakes,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata.)  province  of 
Corrieutes.  between  the  rivers  I’aranA  and  Uraguay.  ex- 
tending from  near  lat.  29°  30'  to  near  3U°  S.,  and  from  Ion. 
56°  30'  to  near  59°  AV. 

IBERIA,  Ibce^re-a.  the  ancient  name  of  Spain. Adj, 

and  inhab.  iBEiiiAN.  I-bee'ie-an. 

IBERI.Y.  a country  of  Asia.  See  Georgia. 

IBE'Rl.A,.  a post-village  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio,  48  miles  N. 
of  Columbus,  and  I mile  from  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus 
Railroad. 

IBERIA,  a post-village  of  Miller  co.,  Mis.sonri,  40  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

IREGITAN  .MOUNT.AINS.  ageneral  appellation  sometimes 
applied  to  the  mountains  in  the  central  and'  E.  parts  of  Spain. 

IBERIAN  PENINSULA,  the  S.W.  portion  of  Europe^ 
comprising  Spain  and  Portugal. 

I BEK  US.  See  Ebro. 

IBERVILLE.  I'ber-vil.  a parish  in  the  S.E:  central  part  of 
Louisiana,  contains  450  .square  miles.  It  i.s  boirnded  on  the 
W.  by  Atchafalaya  Bayou,  and  the  Mi-:.sis.sippi  washes  the 
S.E.  border.  The  surface  is  fiat,  and  subject  tc  inundation. 
Cultivation  is  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  streams-  whi<  h) 
are  the  highest  parts  of  the  parish.  In  183<i  this  parish 
produced  23.208  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  1.310.750  gallons 
of  molasses.  The  quantity  of  molasses  was  greater  than 
was  produ  -ed  in  any  otiier  pa'rish  or  county  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  of  sugar  greater  than  in  any  except  St. 
Mary’s  pari.sh.  Louisiana.  Capital,  Ibeiville.  Populktiou, 
14,661,  of  whom  3981  were-  free. 
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TEERYILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Iberville  parish, 
liouisiaiia.  ou  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about 
60  miles  above  New  Orleans. 

I HI,  e-j-uee^  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  23  miles  N.W. 
of  Alicante.  Pop.  29.S8. 

IB[APAB.A.,e-be-d-pa'biriIBBIAPPABA,nTBTAPPABA, 
hib-e-ip-pd'bi,  or  BIAPINA.  be-3  pee'n^.  a mountain  chain 
of  Bra  'i).  stretching  from  E.  to  W.,  in  the  province  of  Ceara. 
It  is  divided  into  the  mountains  of  Biapina,  Boavista,  Bori- 
tana.  Bocos,  Ac. 

IBICUI,  e-be-kwee',  a river  of  South  America,  rises  in  the 
8.^^.  of  the  province  of  Saio-Pedro-do-Bio-Grande,  in  Brazil, 
enters  Uruguay,  and  joins  the  Uruguay  at  Yapeyu,  in  lat. 
29^  20'  S..  after  a course  of  about  400  miles. 

IBITURUNA,  a village  of  Brazil.  See  Bom-Suocess). 

IBIZA,  one  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  See  IV19A. 

IBO,  a town  of  Guinea.  See  Aboh. 

IBO.  ee'bo,  one  of  the  Querimba  Islands,  in  Mozambique 
Channel.  Lat.  (N.W.  part)  12°  20'  S.,  Ion.  40°  38'  E. 

IB  J,  a town  on  the  above  island.  See  Oibo. 

IBOS,  ee'bos^  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Ilaules-Pyrenees.  4 miles  t\'.  of  Tarbes.  Pop.  in  1851,  2047. 

IBRAli,  ee^brd  or  ib'rd,  an  old  town  of  Arabia,  in  Oman, 
dominions  of,  and  60  miles  S.S.IV'.  of  Muscat.  It  has  many 
good  h )uses.  which  are  fortified  and  highly  adorned. 

lEKAIIGKM  or  IBKAIILM,  ib'rd-heem'.  (anc.  Jdo'nis,)  a 
rivulet  of  Syria,  pashalic  of  Tripoli,  enters  the  Mediterranean 
about  midway  between  that  city  and  Bey  root.  It  is  con- 
nected in  ancient  mythology  with  tUe  death  of  Adonis,  or 
Thammuz. 

IBRAIIEEM  or  IBRAHIM,  a river  of  Per.sia,  province  of 
Kerman,  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  at  its  mouth.  20  miles  E. 
of  Grin  us  (or  Ormuz.)  after  a N.  course  of  75  miles. 

IBRAIL,  IBRAILA  or  IBRAIIIL.  See  Br.uiilov. 

IBRIM.  ib'reem',  (anc.  Fremnisf)  a decayed  town  of  Nubia, 
upon  a rocky  height,  on  the  Nile,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Derr. 

IBROS,  or  IBROS  DEL  REY,  ee'b.oce  dM  ra.  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jaen.  Pop.  3650. 

IBSITZ.  ip^sits,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  near  the 
Prblling.  which  here  forms  a large  waterfall.  It  has  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  and  a marble  quarry. 
Pop.  .3000. 

liPSLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Southampton. 

IB'ST  )CK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

I BURG,  ee'bftoiiG.  a market-town  of  Hanover,  8 miles  S. 
of  Osnabruck.  Pop.  976. 

IQ  .\  or  IZA,  ee'sd,  a town  of  Peru,  capital  of  a province  of 
its  own  name,  in  the  department  of  Lima,  168  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Lima,  near  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Pop.  6000 ;(?)  of  the  province, 
in  1850,  41„500. 

iy.\.  a tributary  of  the  Amazon.  See  PuxuM.tYO. 

lU.^RIA  or  ICARUS.  See  Nic.\kia. 

IC.\TU  or  II  YC.YTU,  e-kd-too^  a tovm  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  52  miles  S.E.  of  Maranhao,  on  the  Mouim. 

ICCO  a town  of  Brazil.  See  loo. 

ICCGMBE.  ik'kfim,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

ICEL.IND.  Is.sdand.  (called  Lland,  ees'ldnd,  by  the  na- 
tives; Gkv.  Island  isRdnt;  Dutch,  or  IWaia?.  is'ldnt; 

Sp.  Islanda,  ees-ldn'dd;  Fr.  IdandK.  t'es'!d\d';  L.  Idan/diu.) 
an  island  belonging  to  Denmark,  .situatsd  between  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  Arctic  Oceans,  distant  130  miie.s  from  the 
S.E.  coast  cf  Greenland,  and  about  860  miles  W.  of  Norway, 
extending  between  lat.  63°  24'  and  66°  3S'  N.,  and  Ion.  13° 
31'  and  24°  17'  W.  Greatest  length,  from  E.  to  W.  300 
miles:  central  breadth,  about  20J  miles;  area.  38,400  square 
miles.  The  coast  line,  for  a considerable  extent  on  the  S.E.. 
is  almost  unbroken;  but  in  all  other  directions  it  pre.sents 
a continued  succe.ssion  of  deep  bays  or  fiords,  and  jutting 
promontories.  One  of  the  m ist  remarkable  of  the  latter  is 
8.  large  peninsula  in  the  N.V/.,  which  .stretches  out  between 
two  bays  80  miles  into  the  ocean,  expanding,  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  to  about  80  uiilc.s,  though  the  isthmus  connecting 
it  with  the  main  part  of  the  island  is  scarcely  five  miles 
wide.  The  water  along  the  coast  is  generally  very  deep, 
and  the  bays  furnish  a great  number  of  natural  harbors, 
with  good  ani-horage  and  complete  shelter;  but  th**  naviga- 
tion is  rendered  dangerous  by  vast  numbers  of  rocky  islets 
which  line  the  shores.  The  interior  of  the  island  has.  for 
the  most  part,  a very  wild  and  desolate  appearance,  being 
covered  by  lofty  mountain  mvs.ses.  of  volcanic  origin,  many 
of  them  crowned  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice.  whicii.  sti-etch- 
ing  (town  their  sides  into  the  intervening  valleys,  form  im- 
mense glaciers.  These  icy  mouatjuns.  which  take  the  common 
name  of  .Ibkull  or  Jokul,  have  their  culminating  point  in 
Oerafaiokull.  near  the  .S.E.  coast;  lat.  64°  0'  48"  N.,  Ion.  16° 
45'  31"  W.;  height.  6409  feet.  The  Snafell,  near  the  W. 
coast.  i«  5965  feet  In  height:  and  Kyjifjalla  .liikulL  in  tha 
8..  5579  feet  in  height.  Uecla  (or  Hekla.)  the  noted  volcano, 
is  .'ll  10  feet  in  ( levation.  The  Skaptar  .loknll  occupies  an  im- 
mense tract  in  the  S.E.  p:irt  of  the  island.  The  glaciers  cover 
a surface  of  upwards  of  4000  sijuare  miles:  they  exist  in  all 
the  mountai'is  above  4000  feet  in  elevation,  and  extend  down 
to  the  sea.  The  greatest  mass  of  ice  is  in  the  S.E.  of  the 
island;  and  this  reuion  has  for  centuries  been  the  scene  of 
the  most  violent  volcanic  eruptions.  'There  are  30  known 
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volcanoes  in  Iceland.  8 of  which  have  been  active  within  a 
century.  The  must  destructive  volcanic  eruptions  on  record 
were  those  of  1294,  1341.  1636.  1693,  1783.  and  the  eruption 
of  Hecla,  from  September  2,  1845.  to  April  6.  1846.  on  which 
occasion  the  ashes  reached  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  island 
also  contains  numerous  small  mud-volcanoes  and  intermit- 
tent thermal  springs,  in  the  chief  of  which,  the  Great  Ge}  .ser, 
(ghi'z.-r,)  the  water,  at  .1  depth  of  72  feet,  is  30°  above  the 
boiling  point.  .Jets  of  water  and  stones  are  thrown  at  inter- 
vals from  this  Geyser  to  heights  varying  from  90  to  100  feet. 
The  immense  reservoirs  of  snow  and  ice  furnish  inexhauttihia 
supplies  to  numerous  lakes  and  rivers;  but  the  latter,  owing 
to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  surface,  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  number  thau  their  length.  'J'he  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  Hvita  or  White  River,  the  Thiorsa.  the 
JokulsA  and  the  Skilfiandafljot.  The  last  two  have  each  a 
course  of  about  100  miles.  The  Ilvita  and  the  'I'hiorsa  are 
each  about  150  miles  in  length.  Itoth  these  rivers  are  as 
large  60  miles  from  the  sea  as  the  II  iid.son  at  Poughkeepsie. 
'I'he  most  valuable  mineral  product  is  sulphur;  surturhrand, 
or  lignite,  is  also  worked  to  some  extent.  The  other  minerals 
deserving  of  notice  are  chalcedonie.s.  rock-crystals,  and  the 
well-known  double  refracting  spar,  for  which  the  island  has 
long  been  famou.s.  On  many  parts  of  the  coast,  particularly 
the  tv..  ba.saltic  caves  occur : that  of  Stappen  is  not  unworthy 
to  he  compared  with  Fingal’s  Cave,  in  Stafla. 

'I'he  climate  is  very  variable:  storms  of  extreme  violence 
are  frequent:  the  summer  is  midst:  in  winter  the  sky  is 
dark  and  gloomy,  but  lighted  up  by  brilliant  displays  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  'the  temperature  is  more  elevateci  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  same  latitude:  mean  of  year  at 
Reikiavik.  4'J°  Fahrenheit:  of  the  sinnmer.  56°.  and  of  the 
winter.  29°'30.  Tlie  S.  coasts,  waslied  by  a prolongation  of 
the  Gulf  Sftream.  are  much  milder  than  the  N..  and  generally 
free  from  ice.  Forests  formerly  abounded,  hut  the  island  is 
now  destitute  of  tree.s.  'The  want  of  fuel  is  severely  felt, 
although  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  polar  currents  occasionally 
float  drift-wood  to  its  shores,  and  a fine  wliite  turf  is  used. 
Vo  grain  of  any  kind  can  he  rai.sed  : hut  potatoes  and  garden 
ve‘j:etahles  are  cultivated.  The  flora  of  Iceland  is  nearly 
(Hied  to  that  of  Scandinavia,  comprising  mosses  and  a few 
shrubs.  'I'he  most  important  domestic  animal  is  the  sheep, 
which,  with  the  horse,  ox,  pig.  and  dog.  was  introduced 
from  Norway  during  the  last  century.  The  nuinW  ol  the 
first  is  estimated  at  606  000.  of  horses.  20.000,  and  of  hnrned 
cattle,  24  OoO.  Reindeer,  introduced  in  1770.  now  exist  in 
large  herds,  hut  are  not  domesticated.  'The  polar  hear  i.# 
sometimes  cast  on  the  shores  from  the  northern  ice-lields. 
Fish  are  very  abundant  on  all  the  coasts,  and  form  the  chief 
support  of  the  inhabitants.  Rirds  are  very  tinnit>rous.  the 
most  valuable  of  which  is  the  eider-duck.  No  reptiles  of  any 
kind  exist  in  the  island.  'I'here  are  few  manufactures:  and 
the  only  commerce  consists  in  the  exchange  of  wool,  butter, 
.slGns.  fish.  oil.  sulphur,  and  Iceland  nio.ss.  The  trade  has 
hitherto  been  restricted  to  Icelandic  and  Danish  vessels; 
but.  by  a law  of  185 1,  the  ports  of  Reikiavik.  Stykkisholm, 
Wesfniiin  Islands.  Akn^yri  Lsafiord,  (Isafiorth.)  and  Seydis- 
fiord.  are  now  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Scandinavian  race.  Their 
language  is  peculiar  to  the  i.sland;  it  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  old  .Norse  than  any  other  now  spoken,  'fhey  are 
strongly  attached  to  their  country,  and  hosidtable  to 
strangers.  Iceland  College,  with  8 professors  ancl  about  80 
students,  is  the  only  educational  instil utinn.  except  a few 
schools:  but  domestic  education  is  universal,  and  the  people 
are  intelligent.  Their  intellectual  capacity  is  of  a superior 
order.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  Enrope.an 
literature  have  been  translated  into  the  native  tongue; 
and  even  the  poems  of  .Milton  are  read  and  appreciated 
at  many  of  the  cottage  firesides.  'I'he  Reformation  was 
early  introduced  into  Iceland  and  has  nowhere  preduced 
nobler  fruits.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  hold  its  dnet  riims 
in  their  primilive  pniity  and  simplicity.  In  external  pnv 
fession  they  are  Lutherans,  the  whole  island  forming  a single 
bishopric.  The  civil  division  is  into  20  si/dnr  or  counties. 
The  governor,  called  S/iffnmtrnan.  is  appointed  by  the  king 
of  Denmark.  The  Althing,  or  legislative  body',  compo.si-d  of 
26  members,  tone  from  each  syslur.  and  six  appointed  by 
the  crown.)  meet  once  in  two  years  at  Reikiavik.  Ail  its 
acts  must  be  ratified  by  the  king. 

Iceland  was  first  discovered  by  a Norwegian  pirate  in  870, 
but  was  not  permanently  settled  till  a century  after.  The 
settlement  continued  to  increa.se  rapidlv  by  the  arrival  of 
new  settlers;  and  in  the  hesrinning  of  the  tenth  ceninry 
the  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  a republic,  which 
existed  for  nearly  400  years.  In  the  thirteenth  centni  v it 
became  subject  to  Norway,  and.  through  it.  in  RJsO.  to  Den- 
mark. with  wtiich  it  still  remains.  I’op.  in  1703.  50.14  4;  in 

1804,  4fi.349:  in  1843.  .57  180;  and  in  1851,  60,000. Adj. 

Icki.^n'dic:  inhab.  IcK'LwnER. 

ICE’S  F’ERltY.  a post-office  of  Monon'i-alia  co..W.Virginia 

ICII'AWAY-NOCIUAMWY  CREEK,  a fine  milKstream  of 
Georgia,  enters  Flint  River  in  Baker  county. 

TCII.AWUR,  e-chawter.  a town  of  Tlindostan.  dominion, 
and  32  miles  S.W,  of  Bhopaul,  comprising  about  1000  houoee 
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ICriENHAUSEN,  iK^en-hSw'zen,  a market-town  of  Ba- 
varia, on  the  (JUnz.  6 miles  S.E.  of  GUnzburf'.  Pop.  2573. 

JCUEXllKl.M,  iK^en  hime',  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Middle  Bhine.  near  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1254. 

10IIEPLrCK.ESAS/SA,  a post-office  of  Hillsborough  co., 
Floiida. 

IC I IT  ERG  II  EM,  iK'ter-Gh&m',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  \Ve.«t  Flanders,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  5ti59. 

ICIITERSII.AUSEN,  iK'ter.s-how'zen,  a market-town  of  Gei'- 
many.  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Gotha, 
on  the  Gera.  Pop.  789. 

ICII  ILI.  a pa.shallc  of  A.sia  Minor.  See  Itoiielee. 

ICllLIM .A.\.  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See Itchuman. 

ICK'BaKDUGII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IOK/EXH.\M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

ICKESBUKG.  iksdnirg,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 40  miles  VV.X.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

ICK'FOIv  D,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Bucks  and  Oxford. 

TCKGl.AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

ICKLEFORD.  ik^el-ford,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

ICKLESHAM,  ik'elz-am,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Sussex. 

ICKLETON.  ikfel-ton,  a pari.sh,  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

ICK'blNGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

ICK'VVORTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

ICO  or  ICCO,  ee'ko,  a town  of  Brazil,  the  most  mercantile 
and  populous  of  the  pinvince  of  Ceara,  on  the  Salgado. 
near  its  junction  with  the  .Jaguaribe.  32  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Crato.  Pop.,  including  the  district,  7000. 

ICOD,  ee-kod',  or  FED  DE  LOS  VINOS,  fhd  d;\  loce  veen'- 
yoce.  a town  on  the  IV.  coast  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  in 
the  Canaries.  Pop.  5479. 

I-C()LM-KILL.  in  the  Hebrides.  Scotland.  See  Iona. 

ICt'tXlUM.  See  Konieii. 

ICO^NiCM.  a post-office  of  Appanoose  co.,  Indiana. 

ICULIS.MA.  See  An(!OUI.esme. 

HCV  CAPE,  Russian  America,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  about 
midway  between  Capes  North  and  Lisburne.  and  the  north- 
erly {)oint  reached  by  Cook,  in  1778.  Lat.  70°  20'  N.,  Ion. 
161°  40'  \V. 

I'B.A  a new  county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  about  400  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Itiyan  Yankey,  or  Little  Sioux  River,  an  affluent  of  the 
Missouri.  Population  in  1860,  43. 

IDA,  a post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Michigan. 

IDA,  (I'da)  MOUNT,  (Turk.  Kaz-Tagh,  kdz  tdg.)  a famous 
mountain  of  Asia  Minor,  in  AnatolLi,  near  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Adramvti,  and  30  miles  S.E.  of  the  plain  of  Troy. 
Lat.  36°  12'  N..‘lon.  26°  54'  E. 

IDA.  MOUNT,  of  Crete.  See  Psilorati. 

IDA.  N.\GY.  nddj-ee'doh'.  a market-town  of  North  Hun- 
gary. co.  of  Aba-ujvar,  9 miles  S.S.IV.  of  Kashau.  Pop.  1732. 

I DA  .XIIA-XOVA,  e-ddn'yd-no'vd,  a town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira.  13  miles  E.  of  Castello-Branco.  Pop.  2200. 

IDAR.  eeMar,  a village  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
neat  Olierstein.  Pop.  1312. 

IIVBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

IDD. \H.  a town  of  Guinea.  See  .Attah. 

ID'DESLEIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

IDE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

]D''KF.)RD.  a parish  of  Emrland.  co.  of  Devon. 

1 D EG  EM.  ee'de-ghSm'.  a village  of  Belgium,  East  Flanders, 
25  miles  S.S.  E.  of  Ghent,  on  the  Dender.  Pop.  1217. 

DDEN.  a parish  of  En'zland.  co.  of  Sussex. 

IDIAZ.AB.AL.  e-i)e-d-thd-bdP,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Guipuzcoa.  27  miles  S.  of  San  Sebastian,  l^op.  1()87. 

I DI.XSK.  e-dinskE  a village  or  town  of  Siberia,  government, 
and  80  miles  X.IV.  of  Irkootsk.  on  the  Angaia. 

ID.IEXG.  idj^ngE  an  active  volcano  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
i.sland  of  .lava,  province  of  Bezoeki.  10,170  feet  high.  A 
feu'-ful  eruption  of  the  mountain  took  place  in  .January.  1817. 

UDLE.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham,  after  a 

N. E.  course,  joins  the  Trent  at  West  Stockwith. 

IDLE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  W'est  Riding. 

IDLESTREE,  a parish  of  England.  See  Elstree. 

ID'LICOTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

IIFMISTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

IDK  A,  an  island  of  Greei-e.  See  Hydrv. 

iDltl.A,  idbe-a  or  eeMre-d,  a river  of  Austria,  in  Carniola, 
joins  the  Isonzo  after  a course  of  about  45  miles. 

IDRIA,  a mining  town  of  Illyria,  in  Carniola.  in  an  Al- 
pine valley.  23  milt-s  W.S.W.  of  Laybach.  Pop.  4439.  It  has 
2 large  churches  and  an  old  castle.  Its  celebrated  quick- 
silver-mine  employs  upwards  of  6(l0  workmen,  and.  next 
to  those  of  Almaden.  in  Spain,  it  is  the  richest  in  Europe. 
Irom  3200  to  3500  hundredweights  of  quicksilver  are  pro- 
in ced  annually. 

IDRO,  eetdro.  or  TDRO-ALTO,  ee'dro  dPto,  (ane.  E'drum,)  a 
sc'all  town  of  Northern  Italy,  [jroviiice,  and  IS  miles  N..X.E. 
of  b escia.  pleasantly  situated  on  a declivity  on  the  S.E.  shore 
SI  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  1811. 

TDKO.  LAKE.  (anc.  Edri'nm  Lu'Cux.)  in  North  Italy,  17 
miles  N.  of  Brescia,  is  intermediate  between  the  lakes  of 

O. irda  and  Iseo.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  7 miles:  greatest 
breadth,  1-i  miles;  depth,  about  400  feet.  It  is  traversed  by 
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the  Chiese,  an  affluent  of  the  Po;  and  it  has  on  its  W.  side 
the  fortress  of  Rocca  d’Anfo. 

ID.STEDT.  id'stMt.  a village  of  Denmark,  duchy,  and  5 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Sleswick.  A battle  was  fought  here  in 
1850,  between  the  Danes  and  Sleswick- Ilolsteiners. 

IDSTEIN,  id'stlne,  a town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Nassau, 
15  miles  N.  of  .Mentz.  Pop.  1987. 

IDUM2EA.  id-u-meeta.  or  IDU'ME,  an  ancient  cou-lry 
of  Western  Asia,  comprising  the  mountainous  tract  or  the 
E.  side  of  the  great  valleys  of  El-Ghor  and  ElArabah,  iiid 
W.  and  S.W.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  with  a portion  of  Aral  ia.  It 
is  divided  into  the  two  districts  of  .Tebal  and  Esh-Sherah, 

both  occupied  by  various  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs. Adj. 

and  inhah.  lDUM.ffiyN.  id-u-mee^an. 

IDU.MANIA,  a river  of  England.  See  Brack  Water. 
IDVOK.  id'vor',  a village  of  Hungary,  in  Banat,  on  the 
Temes,  51  miles  S.W.  of  Temesvar.  Pop.  2300. 

I EDO.  a city  of  .Japan.  See  Yeddo. 

IKKATERINBURG,  in  Russia.  See  Yekaterinboorg. 
lEKATERlNODAR.  See  Yekaterinod.ar. 
lEK.ATEKlNOGKAD.  See  Yekaterinograd. 
lEK.ATERlNOSLA Y,  in  Ru.ssia.  See  Yekaterjnoslat. 
lELETZ.  a city  of  Russia.  See  Yelets. 
lELISAY ETGRAD.  See  Yeli.savetgrad. 
lELSI,  e-Mtsee,  a town  of  South  Jtaly,  in  Naples,  province 
of  Molise.  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Campobas.so.  Pop.  2200. 

lENlD.JE.  See  Yemi'JE.  lENlKALI.  See  Yenikalt. 
lERXE  See  iREi.AND.  lENISEI.  See  Yenisei. 

lESI  or  JESI,  e-A'see,  (anc.  yEAvzs.)  a walled  town  of  Italy 
in  the  Marches,  about  15  miles  S.W.  of  Ancona,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Esino.  Pop.  9000.  It  is  a bishop’s  see. 

1 ES  >.  See  Ye.sso.  1 ETZE.  See.JETZE.  lEYST.  See  Yevst. 

IF.  eef.  an  islet  off  the  S.  coast  of  France,  department  of 
Bouches-du-Rhone.  opposite  Marseille  ■,  and  wholly  occu})ied 
with  a fortress.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  yews  (ifs)  with 
which  it  was  originally  covered. 

IFFEXDIG.  eef'ffiN^'deekf.  a market  town  of  France,  de 
partment  of  Hie  et-Yilaine.  4 miles  W.  of  Montfort.  P.  44i'.4. 

IFFEZHEIM.  if'fAts-hlme'.  or  IFFESHEIM.  if'fes  hime', 
a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  on  the  Rhine,  the 
steamboats  on  which  have  a station  here.  Pop.  1366. 
HFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

IFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

IFL.ANEE  r IFL.AXI.  e-tlA'nee.  an  upland  region  of  .Asia 
Minor,  in  Anatolia.  S.E.  of  Amaserah.  with  a mean  elevation 
to  2560  feet,  and  in  w'hich  are  the  two  villages  of  Iflauee  of 
Kastamoonee,  and  Jflanee  of  Zafaran  Boli. 

IF'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

IF'  )RD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

IF^’rON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Alonmouth. 

IFTON-I!  HEYX,  (rin.)  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

IG. A,  ee'gA.  a seaport  town  of  .Japan,  island  of  Niphon. 
capital  of  a district  of  its  own  name,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Owari  10  » miles  E.S.E.  of  Miako. 

IG.AL.  ee'g5P.  a market-town  in  Hungary,  co. of  Sumegh, 

34  miles  N.N.Wk  of  Fiinfkirchen.  Pop.  1560. 

IGATJMI,  e-gd-te-mee',  a river  of  South  America,  joins 

the  right  bank  of  the  I'arana.  in  lat.  24°  40' S..  after  a 
winding  course  of  about  206  miles.  Its  navigation  is  much 
obsti-ucted  liy  cataracts,  no  fewer  than  20  occurring  Avithin 
a space  of  2it  miles. 

IGE  A or  IXE.A.  e-riA'd.  or  IGEA  DE  CORNAGO,e-HA/d  dA- 
koR-nd/.;o,  a town  of  Spain,  on  the  Alhama,  province,  and 

35  miles  S.E.  of  Logroho.  Pop.  1910. 

IGEij.  ee'ghel.  at  toivn  of  Rhenish  Pru.ssia,  government, 
and  5 miles  S.W.of  Treve.s,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle. 
Pop.  411. 

IGELIIEIM.  ee'gel-hime'.  or  TGGELHEIM.ig/gbel-hlme', 
a village  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Speyer.  Pop. 
1156. 

IGHTERMURROCH,  In'ter-mliR'roH,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland, 
Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

IGHTKIELD.  ikt'feeld.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 
KJHTH.AM.  ikt'am  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent.  In 
the  vicinity  is  an  old  moated  mansion,  and  extensive  Roman 
fortifications. 

IGILIUM.  See  Giglio. 

IGLAU.  igffbw.  written  also  IGLAW  and  GITIAWLA, 
ghe-h  iv'ld.  (L.  Iglih'ia.)  a town  of  Aloravia.on  the  Jglawa.  49 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Biiinn.  Pop.  16.553.  It  has  three  suJ> 
urbs.  .several  churches,  a gymnasium,  and  a high  school, 
with  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  paper,  vine- 
gar. colors,  potash,  and  glass-wares,  and  a flourishing  corn 
and  transit  trade.  Silver  and  lead  are  raised  from  neigh- 
J)oring  mines. 

IGLAW  A.  ig-ld'wd.  IGLAYA,  ig-ld/vd.  or  IGLA.  ig'ld,  a 
river  of  Moravia,  joins  the  Schwarza,  19  miles  S.  of  B'-iinu; 
course.  70  miles  soxith-eastwardly. 

IGJiESI.AS.  e-glVsi^ds.  a town  of  Sardinia,  division,  and 
32  miles  AV.N.AY.  of  Cagliari,  near  the  A\’.  coast  of  the  i.sland. 
Pop.  12.45.5.  It  is  enclosed  by  ruined  fortifications,  and  has 
a cathedral  a handsome  episcopal  palace,  .several  convents, 
a Jesuits' college,  and  a trade  in  wine. 

IGLESUELA.  e-glA-swA'lA.  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile, 
52  miles  W.N.W.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  748. 
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IGLESUELA-DEL-CID,  e-^rH-swA^I-Je’-theeD,  a town  of 
^poiri,  in  Ai-aiion.  province  of  Teruel.  I’op.  6yS. 

[ iLO,  ig'lo',  (Ger.  NeAidm-f,  noiMoRf.)  a market-town  of 
Norib  n (ingary.  co.  of  Zips,  on  the  Ilernad.  7 miles  S.  rf 
hentR'li-  1.  I’op.  5900.  It  has  a large  Konian  Catholic 
churcn.  f.  town-hall,  in  which  the  business  of  many  sur- 
roumlinp  privileged  towns  is  conducted,  a board  of  mines, 
smelling  works  for  copper  and  iron,  and  some  trade  in  Hax 
and  litiei'.  fobidcs. 

!( i LO;  i’?.,!  K'.  a .small  island  of  Ibitish  North  America,  in 
Fury  and  Ilecla  Strait,  lat.  09°  21' N..  loii.  81°  5:/ W.  Its 
mean  annual  temperature  in  1823  was,  by  8700  observ,a- 
ti(ms.  found  to  be  5°.71  Fahrenheit,  the  highest  tempera- 
ture in  duly.  1823.  being  59°.  and  the  lowest  in  January  of 
the  same  year,  minus  45°  Fahrenheit. 

1G\ .VCIO.  lig-nd'se-o,)  ISL.C.N’D  a group  in  the  Gulf  of 
California,  off  the  coast  of  the  .Mexican  State  of  Cinaloa. 

IGK.^VDK,  a town  of  France.  See  YORAxnE. 

1 Gil  AIM  UNA.  e-grd-pe-oohi^.  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Baliia.  near  the  town  of  Sao  .lorge-dos-llheos.  I’op.  luOO. 

IGU.\QU.  IGUAZU,  e-gwi-soot,  a town  of  Brazil,  provimre. 
and  21  miles  N.W.  of  Bio  Janeiro.  Pop.  4()i  0.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade  bv  the  river  Iguaiju  to  l.io  Janeiro. 

KiUAgU,  IGUAZU  or  CURITIBA.  koo-re-tee'l4.  a river 
of  Btazil.  forms  the  Imundary  between  the  provinces  of  Sao 
r.aulo  and  Kit  Grande  do  Sul,  and  joins  the  Parana,  in  lat. 
26°  S..  Ion.  5 1°  45'  W..  after  a IV.  course  of  259  miles.  It  is 
navigable  only  by  canoes,  owing  to  its  numerous  falls.  See 
CURiTlR.V. 

IGUAL.CBA.  e-gwd-li'Dd,  (anc.  J71/CE  Lnfw,?)  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  33  miles  N.W.  of  Barcelona,  on  the 
Noya.  Pop.  19,095.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  has  a 
fine  new  suburb,  with  airy,  well-planted  walks.  Chief  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  parish  church,  college,  hospital,  and 
cavalry  barracks.  It  has  manufictuivs  of  cotton  goods, 
cotton  and  w’oollen  thread,  hats,  and  tire-arms,  with  brandy 
distilleries;  and  in  its  neighborhood  are  .several  paper-mills. 

IGUALAP.A..  e-gwi-l3’p3  a small  town  of  .Mexico,  depart- 
ment. and  ISO  miles  S.S.M'.  of  La  Puebla.  Pop.  about  3900. 

IG  UA  l,F,.I.\.  e-gwi{-la'iid,  a market-town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  42  miles  W.S.IV.  of  Malaga.  Pop.  1 131. 

UiU.VPU.  e-gwi{'p\,  a river  of  Brazil,  ent-rs  tb.e  Atlantic 
alioiit  85  miles  S.W.of  Santos,  after  a tortuous  E.  cour.se 
of  159  miles,  in  much  of  which  extent  it  is  navigable. 

IGUAPE.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Silo  Paulo,  on  the 
S.  bank  of  Iguape  River,  near  its  mouth.  It  h:is  a good  har- 
bor. and  exports  rice  and  timber.  Pop.  with  district  S iO  t. 

IGUAlugU.  e-gw,i-ra-soo^  IGUARAS.8U.  e-gwa-iis-.soo'. 
a town  of  Brazil,  and  the  earliest  founded  in  the  proviiice 
ot  Pernambuco,  from  which  city  it  is  distant  29  miles  .\..\.\V'. 
It  stands  ou  a height,  besides  the  Iguara^u.  (Iguara.ssu.) 
a tributary  of  the  Upper  Parnahiba.  Pop.  5909. 

TGUMEN.  e-goo-m5iP.  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
38  miles  E.S.E.  of  .Minsk,  ou  the  Beresina.  Pop.  1109. 

IGUVIUM.  See  Gubbio. 

Ill.\.  ee/1,  a village  of  the  Malay  Archipelogo,  island  of 
Saparooaor  Iloni-moa. 

1 1I.\ KOS-BEREN Y,  ee'h6h'roshM).'l'r^n^  a market-town 
of  Hungary,  co.  of  Sumegh,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Kopreinitz. 
Pop.  1240. 

iri\.\,  ee'n^.  a river  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania. 
enterstheDammsche-see.an  arm  rffthe  Stetliner-TIaff  9mile.® 
N.  of  Stettin.  Length  55  miles. 

IHRINGEN,  ee'ring-en,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  bailiwick,  and  near  Breisach.  Pop.  220. 

LI.  a river  of  Holland.  See  Y. 

l.P.VMSVTLLE,  a post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland. 
70  miles  N.W.  of  .Vnnapoli.s. 

IJIGHI.NSK.  a river  or  gulf  of  Siberia.  See  Jijiginsk. 

IJM.\.  a river  of  Russia.  See  IziiMv. 

IJ  ).  ee'yo,  a small  river  of  Finland,  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  near  its  N.  extremity. 

LLSJiA.N'D.  See  Iceland 

IK.  ik.  two  rivers  of  Russia,  government  of  Orenboorg. 
the  principal  of  w'hich  joins  the  Kama.  20  miles  N.W.  of 
Menselinsk.  after  a N.5V.  course  of  about  290  miles, 

IK.\R.MA,  e-kar'md,  one  of  the  Koorile  Islands,  Pacific 
Ocean. 

1 K.\ZNT.  e-kdz'nee.  a market-town  of  Russia,  government 
of  Minsk.  44  miles  W.N.W.  of  Disna.  Pop.  1200. 

1KE-ARAL-.\'0R.  ee-k;i-d'rdP-nor',  or  IKE-ARAL-NOGB 
a lake  of  the  Chine.se  Empire,  in  Mon  ■•olia.  Kb  ilkasTerri- 
tory,  near  the  E.  frontier  of  Soongaria.  between  lat.  47°  and 
48°  N..  and  intersected  by  the  meridian  of  90°  E.  longitmle. 
Length.  40  miles;  avenge  breadth,  20  miles.  It  receives 
several  considei-able  streams,  hut  has  no  known  outlet. 

I'KE.V.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

1 KEKV.VR.  ee'kJit'vda'  a m irket-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Eisenhurg.  73  miles  S..S.E.  of  Vienna.  It  has  tw'o  elegant 
castles,  with  an  extensive  park,  and  fine  gardens,  formerly 
belonging  to  Count  Ratthyany.  P.ap.  1000. 

IKLGD.V.  ik'loMOh'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co..  and  23 
miles  S.  !•'.  of  Temesvar.  on  the  Bogania.  Pop.  1782. 

1 KURE'l'S  or  IKGRETZ.  e-kmrets'.  a river  of  Itussia.  jfdns 
the  left  bank  of  the  Don,  after  a course  of  about  60  miies. 
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TKROPA,  e-krotpd.  or  TKIOPA.  e-ke-o'pd,  a river  of  Mad» 
gascar.  rises  in  the  province  of  .\nkova,  and  falls  into 
Bomhetoc  Bay,  N.’tV'.  coast  of  Madagascar,  being  known 
during  the  latter  part  of  its  course  by  the  name  of  the 
Bomhetoc.  It  is  naiigahle  to  Maroa-be.  about  25  miles 
from  the  sea.  Entire  length,  about  270  miles. 

PLA5I,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  9 
miles  E..\.E.  of  Cheadle. 

UL.VN.MORE',  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  in  Scotland,  co. 
of  Inverness,  i a mile  .\.  of  Coll,  and  ab  )ut  1 mile  in  circuit. 

IL.WRO.V.V,  rian-roiP,  a small  island  of  Hebrides,  in 
Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness.  S.  of  Oransay. 

IL.\.\TER.\CH.  Man'ter-dK,  a small  i.sland  of  Ilebride.s, 
in  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  E.  of  Oransay. 

IL.\.\Z,  eefldnts.  a small  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Orisons,  and  the  capital  of  the  "Grey  League,”  ou  the  Upper 
Rhine.  17  miles  W.S.M'.  of  Chur.  Pop.  574. 

ILB.9XO.  il-bo'no.  a village  of  Sardinia,  division,  and 
about  -30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  lloO. 

IL'C HESTER  o”  I V'ELCHESTER.  (anc.  I.!cfiaUx.)  a mar- 
ket-town and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  on  the 
ancient  Fos.s-way  and  the  Ivel,  here  crossed  by  a stone 
bridge,  4^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Somerton,  I’op.  in  lS5i.  889.  /.t 
was  a Roman  st.ition.  and  a considerable  town  ofthe  anciei  t 
Belg.e.  Roger  Bacon  was  born  at  the  Friary,  in  the  yeur 
1214. 

HVCIIESTER  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Howard  co.,  Mary- 
land. 

I liCIII.  a town  of  Toorkist  in.  See  Khoten. 

IL'DERT.IN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberlan  1. 

ILE  AUX  M )IN  ES.  See  Sect  Isles. 

ILE  I)E  FER,  Canary  Islands.  See  Ferro. 

ILE  DE  FRANCE,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  See 
Maubitius. 

ILE  DE  FR  ANCE,  eel  deh  frSxss,  (“  Isle  of  France.”)  an 
old  province  of  France,  of  which  the  capital  was  Paris,  n w 
forming  the  five  department  of  Seine-et-  dse,  Seine-et-.Mai  r e, 
Aisiie.  Oise,  and  parts  of  Eure  et-Loir,  Loiret,  and  Yoiine. 

ILE  DES  F.\IS.\\'S.  See  Faisvns. 

ILE  DES  ROCHES,  eel  d\  rosh,  (i.c.  “Isle  of  rocks,”) 
ofthe  Sevchelles  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

ILE  D’YEU  or  ILE  DIEU,  a fortified  island  of  France,  in 
the  Atlantic.  See  Isle  Dieu. 

ILEK.  e-lek^  a liver  of  Siberia,  rises  in  the  government  M 
Irkootsk,  flows  N.N.W.,  aud  after  a course  of  about  200  miles 
joins  the  .\ngara. 

ILEKSKOI-GORODEK,  e-lSk-skoP go-ro-d6kL  or  ILETSF  I, 
e-I^t'skee.  a fortified  town  of  Russia,  government,  and  78 
miles  S.iV.  of  Orenboorg,  at  the  couflueuce  of  the  Ilek  aud 
Ural  Rivers.  Pop.  2009. 

ILERDA.  See  LeiudA. 

ILES'B  IROUGTI  a post-office  of  Hocking  co..  Ohio. 

ILES  D INS'lMTUT.  eel  d^.\c',stee'td'.  a group  of  i-slands 
off  the  N.iV.  coast  of  Australia,  opposite  the  entrance  of 
Admiralty  Gulf  respectively  named  after  the  distinguished 
French  authors.  Fenelon,  Moutesnuieu,  Pascal,  Descartes, 
Corneille,  and  Condillac. 

IL'FORD.  GREAT,  is  a ward  and  chapelry  of  England, 
CO.  of  Essex,  in  the  parish  of  Barking,  with  a village  on  the 
Boding,  and  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  7 miles  E.N  E. 
of  London.  Pop.  .3742.  It  has  a modern  Gothic  church,  a 
hospital,  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  house  of 
correction  for  tlie  S.  part  of  the  county  of  Essex. 

IL'F  )RD.  LITTLE  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

ILFRAC  )MBE.  iPfra-koom,  a seaport  town  and  i)arish  of 
England,  co.  of  Devon,  on  its  N.  coast,  9.)  miles  N.X.E.  of 
Barnstaple.  Pop.  of  town.  2855.  It  consists  mostly  of  a 
long  street,  and  a good  terrace  fa-ing  the  sea.  Its  h.arhor  is 
enclosed  by  a bold  rocky  coast,  and  a pier  850  feet  in  length; 
it  affords  secure  ancliorage  to  vessels  of  239  tons,  and  i.' 
defended  by  a battery,  adjacent  to  which  is  a lixht-hou.se 
'I’he  town  has  an  active  fishery  and  coasting  trade.  It  is 
also  freiiuented  as  a bathing-place.  Steam-packets  run  con- 
tinually between  it  and  Bristol.  Swansea,  and  Milford. 

ILGELDI.  il-gh&Pdee,  a village  of  M’est  Asia.  46  miles 
N.N.M'.  of  Khiva.  It  is  surrounded  by  a good  wall,  and  Ls 
inhabited  by  Oozbeks. 

ILGHUN  or  ILGU.V.  eel'goont.  a large  and  wretched  vil 
lage  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Karamania.  43  miles  X.\V. 
of  Konieh.  lat.  .3so  y' N..  Ion.  .32°  E..  with  some  Moham- 
medan edifices  classic  remains,  and  two  lakes  in  its  vicinity. 

ILHA.  eePvd  a Portinuese  word,  sixnifyitig  “i.slaud,” 
forming  a part  of  many  names  in  Br.azil.  &c. 

ILHA  1)  >G  )VERX.\D9R.  eel'yl  do  gov-^R-n3-doR/.  (^“Go- 
vernor's Island.”)  an  island  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio  ile 
.Janeiro,  in  the  hay.  7 miles  .N.of  Rio  .laneiro.  Its  length  is 
6 miles;  breadth,  J mile.  It  is  populous,  and  well  culti 
vated. 

I!JI.\  GRANDE.  eePyii  grln'd).  ('“Great  Island.”)  an  is- 
land of  Brazil,  province,  and  68  miles  M’.S.M'.  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. in  the  Bav  of  .\ngra.  Length  from  E.  to  M'..  15  miles; 
greatest  breadth.  8 miles.  It  produces  sugarand  coffee,  a.id 
has  several  good  anchnra'xes.  resorted  to  bv  whale-ships;  or 
its  \y.  side  is  the  village  of  Santa  .\na.  Pop.  29  )0. 

ILHA  GRANDE,  a town  of  Brazil,  See  Angra  nos  Reis 
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rLTIAVO.  eel-yJ'vo,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira, 
4 miles  S.  of  Aveiro.  near  the  Atlantic.  Pop.  4 )()0. 

ll^IIr^OS.  eel-vA'oce.  four  small  islands  of  Hra/.il.  close  to 
the  coast  of  the  province  of  liahia.  formerly  called  the  Cap!- 
tani  I of  .lorge-de-Fuueire-do-Correa,  and  now  comprisiug  one 
of  the  comarcas  of  Ihiliia. 

] hi.  a town  of  Central  Asia.  See  Eelee. 

IhlCl.  See  Ei,cue. 

IhlD.lAIl.  See’TiJ.^H. 

ILI.FAII  nr  IhlDJAII.  e-lid'jl  a villa-ie  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
(anc.  Ekyi'ii.)  pashalic.  and  H miles  \V.  of  Erzroom,  and  near 
whi(  h Pompey  defeated  .Mithridates. 

IhlJAlI  or  IhlUJ.Vil  a village  of  .\siatic  Turkey,  p.ashalic, 
and  70  mile.s  of  Diarhekir,  on  the  Euphrates. 

Ihl.M.  e-liuP  or  e-leem'.  a river  of  Siberia,  government  of 
Irko  )tsk.  tributary  to  the  Angara.  Total  course.  18J  miles. 
On  it  is  Iliinsk.  a fortified  post,  800  miles  N.  of  Irkootsk. 

Ihl.N'ig.A,  Ihl.MZ.A,  e-le-nee'.sa,  or  IhlNKSSA.  e-le-ni.sfsj, 
(improperly  written  ILLNC.A.)  a mountain  peak  of  the 
Amies,  in  Ecuador.  Lat.  80°  S.  Height,  17,380  feet. 

I LTON,  Herkimer  co..  New  York.  See  Ai'PEVDix. 

IhlSrlH.  e-lis'eh.  a town  of  A.<iatic  Turkey,  pashalic,  and 
53  miles  N.E.  of  Diarbekir,  with  750  .Mouainiuedan,  and 
upwards  of  200  Armeniau  families.  It  is  named  after  the 
adjacent  warm  springs. 

I hISSUS.  e-lis'sus.  a little  rivuletof  Greece,  in  .\ttica.  rises 
near  the  village  of  .\leti.  Hows  S.VV..  skirting  .\then.s  on  the 
S.,  and  enters  the  Porto  Phanari,  E.  of  the  Pii'ivus.  after  a 
total  course  of  10  miles.  1 1 is  said  to  have  been  once  a much 
more  considerable  stream. 

Ihl  rsi.  a town  of  Toorkistan.  See  Khoten 

ThlYATS,  the  name  of  the  Nomad  tribes  of  Persia.  See 
Eels. 

1 ILKESTON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Derby,  with  a station  on  the  Erwash  N'alley  Hail  way.  8 miles 
E.N'.E.  of  Derby.  The  town,  situated  on  a lofty  hill,  is 
moderately  well  built  of  brick,  plentifully  supplied  with 
water,  well  lighted  with  gas.  and  rapidly  i creasing  in 
population.  The  chuich  is  a tine  ancient  edifice  having 
been  partly  built  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  wi  h a 1 ifty  tower, 
erected  in  1737;  and  there  ai'e  sevei-al  I)is.sentingchat)e’s. a 
mixed  British,  and  two  national  schools;  together  with  a 
mechanics'  institutinti  and  library.  The  princip.il  manu- 
factures carried  on  here  are  those  of  hosiery  in  all  its 
branches. together  with  silk  edgings  lace,  silk  mittens,  and 
a very  superior  silk  tabric.  which  is  afterwards  dresseil  in 
Yorkshire,  and  m ule  into  gloves  in  London.  A considerible 
ntimber  of  the  inhabitants  are  abso  emploved  in  mining 
coal  and  ironstone.  The  Erwash  and  Nutbrook  Canals 
iutersect  the  town.  Pop.  in  1851.  til 22. 

ILK'LEY.  (anc.  Olicamtf)  a parish  and  township  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  York.  tV'est  Hiding. 

I LL.  eel.  a river  of  France,  rises  near  Altkirch  department 
of  H.iut-Hhin.  flows  .\.cf  Strasbourg,  and  joins  the  Hhiae 
on  the  left.  Length  100  miles.  .Navigable  for 02  miles. 

ILL.  eel,  a river  of  Austria,  falls  into  the  Hhine  U miles 
S.  of  Lake  Constance.  Total  cour.«e.  altout  5 ) miles. 

ILLAB.ASCv),a  lake  of  Central  .America.  See  Co.JUTErEQUE. 

1LL\..WA.  ecl-yihid  a town  of  Spain.  New  Castile,  province 
of  Guadilajara.  4U  miles  E.S.  E.  of  .Madrid.  Pop.  1407. 

ILL.V.VCSA.  irioiFchoh',  a village  of  Hungary,  in  the 
Banat.  42  miles  S.W.  of  Temesvar.  I’op.  31  Iti. 

I LL.ANO.V.  il-ld  nSn',  or  ILL.A.N.A.  il-ld'nd  a bay  of  the  Ma- 
lay Archipelago,  forming  a wide  inlet  of  the  Celebes  Sea.  ex- 
tending into  the  Island  of  .Mindanao,  on  its  S.IV.  side. 
Length  and  hreatlth.  70  miles  each.  It  is  infested  by  pii’ates. 

ILL.\HY.  an  island  of  Scotland.  See  Ii.leii.vy, 

ILLASI.  il-ld'see,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  9 miles 
E.N’.E.  of  Yerona.  Pop.  1550. 

ILL  ATS.  ee'yit.s'.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Gi- 
ronde, 19  miles  S.S  E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  1030. 

ILLAU.  IFlow,  (Hun.  Illava.  il'loh'vdh'.)  a market-town  of 
North  Hungary,  co.,  and  10  miles  N.E.of  Trentschin,  on  the 
Waag.  Pop.  1223. 

IL'L.WYAIVHA,  a maritime  district  of  New  South  \Yales, 
CO.  of  Camden,  about  50  miles  from  Sydney.  Area,  about 
150.000  acres.  It  contains  a fine  lake  of  the  same  name. 

ILLE.  eel,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Pyrenees- 
Orientiles,  on  the  Tet,  10  miles  E.N.K.  of  Prades.  Pop. 

ILLE.  a river  of  France,  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine. 
ri.ses  in  the  itang  Boulet.  flows  S.  18  miles,  and  joins  the 
Vilaine  at  Hennes.  It  communicates  with  the  Canal  of  the 
Ille  and  Hance. 

ILliE-ET-V'IL.VTNE.  eel-d-vee'ldn^  a maritime  depart- 
ment in  the  .N.\V.  of  France,  on  the  English  Channel,  form- 
Pig  part  of  the  old  province  of  .Normandy.  Area.  2554  .srjuare 
miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  584,930.  The  surf  ice  is  flat,  and  covered 
on  the  N.  with  forests,  dunes,  and  marshes.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Vilaine,  Ille,  Couesnon.  and  Hance.  A portion  of  the 
department  is  traversed  by  the  Canal  of  Ille  and  Hance  on 
Hie  N.,  and  that  of  Nantes  and  Brest  on  the  S.  Corn,  to- 
bac<‘0,  hemp,  and  flax  are  important  crops,  and  cider  is 
extensively  made.  The  minerals  comprise  iron,  lead,  build- 
stones,  and  potters’-clay.  Manufactures  of  hempen  and 
linen  thread,  and  sailcloth  are  extensively  carried  on; 
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the  other  branches  of  indu.stry  are  iron  foigiug.  glass 
making,  and  tanning.  Oysters  are  largely  exported  from 
Cancale.  The  dep.-irtment  is  divided  into  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Hennes — the  capital,  Fougeres,  Moiitfe-t  lu.aou 
St.  .Malo.  and  Vitre. 

I LLEH.  iFler.  a river  of  South  otermany.  rises  in  the  l yre’, 
flows  mostly  northward  through  l’>avari;i.  and  along"  trie 
frontier  of  Wurtemberg.  and  joins  tbe  Danube  about  2 miles 
above  Ulm;  cour.se.  85  miles.  The  piiucip  il  afiluent  i.s  the 
Aurach;  on  it  are  tbe  towns  of  hmnerstadt  and  Kempteu, 
Its  banks  weie.  in  1800.  the  scene  of  many  engagements  lie- 
tween  the  French  and  .\ustriaus. 

IL'LEHAY'  or  IL'LAHY.on  the  Hebrides.  ScoGaud.co.  of 
Inverness.  Length,  about  4 miles:  breadth.  1 miies.  P.  80. 

1 LLEHTISSE.N.  il'ler-ti.s'.sen.  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Swabia,  on  the  lller,  38  miles  W.S.W.  of  A ugsburg. 
Pop.  1145. 

ILLESCAS.  il-l§s'k3s.  (anc.  lllacurix.?)  a town  of  Spain, 
province  of  Toledo.  22  miles  S.W.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  2UU0 

ILLIHEHLS.  See  Tech. 

ILLTCT  or  ILLICE.  See  Elche. 

1 lilvIEHS.  ee'y.V  or  eel'y.V.  a town  of  France,  dep.  of  Eure- 
et-Loir.  on  the  Loir.  15  miles  S.W.  nfCharti-cs.  I’nji.  ilClO. 

1 LLI  M.VNI,  eer\A-ml'ne.  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of 
the  Bolivian  Andes.  East  Cordillera,  about  25  miles  E.S. E. 
of  La  i’az.  from  which  its  appearance  is  singularly  majestic 
and  imposing.  It  is  a serrated  ridge,  with  four  princijtal 
peaks,  the  northernmost  of  which  is  in  lat.  16°  111' .50"  S., 
Ion.  (17°  49' 39"  W.  'I'hree  of  the  loftiest  summits  are  of  the 
f)llowing  elev.itions.  respectively — S.  peak.  21.149  feet  above 
sea-level,  middle  peak,  21.094  feet,  and  N.  peak.  21.060.  'I’he 
snowy  part  of  the  E:ist  Cordillera  begins  with  the  gigantic 
m:iss  of  the  Illimani,  and  jiroceeds  in  a continuous  line  of 
snow-clad  p.-aks  to  the  group  of  Vilcannta.  where  it  unites 
with  the  Cordillera  of  the  C<iast.  It  derives  its  name  from 
being  perpetually  covered  with  snow.  On  its  N.  side  it  has 
glaciers  above  the  height  of  10,350  feet.  On  it  also  is  the 
Lake  of  Illimani.  15  9-50  feet  above  the  sea. 

ILLINCZE,  il-lintAs:l.  a village  of  .\nstria.  in  Slavonia.  39 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Peterwardein.  on  the  Bnssnt.  Pi>i).  1174. 

ILLIXGEN.  iPling-en.  a village  of  South  Germuiy,  in 
Wl'irteinburg,  17  miles  N.IV.  of  Stnitgai  i.  Pop.  1400. 

ILIMNGEN.  a village  of  South  Germany,  in  Baden,  near 
the  Hhine.  5 miles  .\.  of  Hastadt.  Pop.  375. 

IL'Ll  .NGTtl.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

ILLINOLS.  iriin-oF,  the  largest  river  i t the  state  of  Illi- 
nois. is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  river  De.<  Plaines  and 
ihe  Kankakee  Hiver,  which  unite  at  Dresiien.  in  Crnndy 
enunty.  It  flows  in  a general  south-westerlv  directinn 
nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  falls  into  the 
Mississippi  about  20  miles  above  Alton.  It  is  navigable  in 
high  water  (and  is  being  improved  so  as  to  be  navigable  at 
all  seasons)  for  steamboats  to  Ottawa,  at  the  month  of  Fox 
Hiver.  about  286  miles  from  its  mouth.  Length  exclusive 
<if  hram-hes.  about  320  miles.  More  than  50  steamboats  are 
plying  upon  Ibis  river.  The  most  important  town  on  the 
hank  of  the  Illinois  River  is  Peoria,  situated  about  200 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

ILLl.NOIS.  il'lin-oi'.  one  of  the  IVestern  United  States,  is 
bounded  on  the  .N.  by  lYisconsin.  E.  by  Lake  .Michigan  and 
Indiana,  from  the  last  of  which  it  is  partly  separated  bv  the 
Wabash  Hiver.  S.  by  the  Ohio  Hiver.  which  .separates  it  from 
Kentucky,  and  S.W.  and  5V.  by  Jlissouri  and  Iowa,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi  Hiver.  It  lies  be- 
tween 37°  and  42°  ;40'  N.  lat..  and  between  87°  30'  and  91°  40' 
IV.  Ion.,  being  aliout  380  miles  in  extreme  length  fmm  N.  to 
S..  and  about  200  in  its  greatest,  and  140  miles  in  its  average 
breadth,  including  55  409  square  miles,  or  35,459.200  acres, 
of  which  only! 3,096,374  icres  were  iniproved  in  1800,  show- 
ing an  immen.se  capacity  for  In-rease  ol  population  in  this 
exuberantly  fertile  state,  which  has  scarcely  any  soil  uncul- 
tivable. 

Fjcp.  of  ihe,  Couviry. — Illinois  is  generally  a table-land,  ele- 
vated from  350  to  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  a general  inclination  from  N.to  S..  as  indic.-ited 
by  the  course  of  the  rivers.  'I’liis  state,  generally  speaking, 
may  be  characterized  as  level,  though  there  are  elevated  blulT.s 
on  the  Illinois  Hiver,  and  still  higher  ones  on  the  .Mississippi. 
There  is  a small  tract  of  hilly  country  in  the  8..  and  in  the 
N.W.  is  a good  deal  of  broken  land.  Many  of  the  pr.iii  ies 
are  quite  small,  but  others  are  very  large;  among  the  latter 
is  Grand  Prairie,  extending  from  Jackson  county,  in  a N.E. 
direction,  to  Iroquois  county,  and  varying  in  width  from  1 
to  more  than  12  miles.  This  i.s  probably  the  highest  lainl 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Wabash.  'I'he  prairie  is 
everywhere  skirted  with  wood,  and  on  its  border  is  a cir- 
cle of  settlements,  which  have  been  here  located  on  account 
of  the  timber.  'I’he  prairies  are  intersper.sed  with  groups 
of  trees,  hut  the  timber  is  generally  sparse  on  ♦Lem.  which, 
however  .seems  not  toari.se  from  any  thing  unfavorable  in 
the  soil,  but  from  the  annual  burning  of  the  prairie  grass; 
for.  where  this  is  prevented,  a forest  of  young  trees  speedily 
springs  up.  and  fanner.s  are  thus  enabled  to  proceed  inward 
with  settlement.s,  as  it  were,  tier  after  tier.  The  prairies  art- 
not  generally  flat,  but  gracefully  undulating,  and  profuse.'y 
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decked  with  the  greatest  variety  of  beautiful  wild  flowers  ol 
every  hue,  which  ravish  the  beholder  with  delight. 

Minerals. — Illinois  has  within  her  limits  a large  portion 
of  the  great  lead  region,  which  she  shares  with  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin.  Galena,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state,  is  almost 
wholly  supported  by  trade  in  this  mineral.  More  than 
13.01)0,000  pounds  (including  that  of  Wisconsin)  have  been 
smelted  in  one  year  bituminous  coal  occurs  in  almost  every 
county,  and  may  he  often  obtained  without  excavation.  Vast 
beds  are  found  in  the  bluffs  adjacent  to  the  ,\merica)i  bottom. 
A bed  of  anthracite  coal  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
in  .lackson  county.  According  to  Taylor,  the  coal-fields  of  Il- 
linois occupy  an  area  of  44.000  square  miles.  Copper  abounds 
in  the  N.  part,  on  Plum  Creek,  and  on  the  Peckatonica 
River.  It  has  also  been  found  in  Jackson  and  Monroe  coun- 
ties. Iron  exists  in  the  S.  part,  and  is  said  to  be  abundant 
in  the  X.  Lime,  zinc,  some  silver,  {repnrtM  in  St.  Clair 
county.)  marble  of  a fine  quality,  freestone,  gypsum.  at)d 
quartz  crystals  are  the  other  mineral.s.  There  are  .salt- 
springs  in  Gallatin,  Jackson,  and  Vermilion  counties,  leased 
by  the  state.  Medicinal  springs,  chiefly  sulphur  and  clialy- 
beate,  are  found  in  various  parts,  and  one  especially,  in  .lef- 
fers;m  county,  is  much  resorted  to.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  is  one  strongly  impregnated  with  l.psom  salts. 
Others  of  medicinal  properties  are  found  between  Ottawa 
and  Peru. 

Rivera. — The  rivers  of  Illinois  have  generally  cut  chan- 
nels through  the  table-land  or  plain  which  they  drain,  pre- 
senting precipitous  bluffs,  sometimes  close  to  the  rivers 
brink,  and  at  other  times  leaving  an  alluvion  bottom  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  bluffs.  The  Mississippi  forms  the 
entire  western,  and  the  Ohio  lliver  the  entire  southern  boun- 
dary, giving  the  state  conimerciiil  access  to  the  great  valleys 
he-iring  tlie  names  of  their  respective  rivers.  The  Illinois 
River  is  formed  by  the  Kankakee  from  Indiana,  and  the  Des 
Plaines  from  Wisconsin,  in  the  X.E.  of  the  state,  and  cross- 
ing the  middle  ('f  the  state,  after  a course  of  500  miles  from 
Its  rem  dest  source,  empties  itself  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
Rock  biver  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  Kaskaski  i in  the 
middle  of  Illinois;  both  flow  S.W.  into  the  .Mi.ssi.ssippi.  The 
Sangamon  empties  itself  into  the  Illinois  80  miles  above 
its  mouth,  after  a westerly  course  of  about  200  miles, 
besiiies  the  Ivankakee.  Des  Plaines,  and  Fox  Rivers,  which 
are  its  principal  .sources,  the  Illinois  has  a number  of 
smaller  tributaries.  TheVValiash.  which  receives  the  waters 
that  dr.ain  the  K.  part  of  the  state,  forms  the  K.  boundary 
for  more  than  InO  miles.  Lake  Michigan  bounds  the  state 
on  the  .X.K.  for  00  miles,  and  adds  greatly  to  its  commercial 
imporbance.  Lake  Peoria,  anexp.insion  of  the  Illinois  River, 
neir  the  middle  of  the  state,  and  Lake  I’ishtaka.  in  the  X.K., 
are  the  only  other  lakes  of  any  importance.  The  Illinois 
has  a sluggish  current,  and  in  time  of  freshets  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  back  up  into  it  for  70  miles.  It  is  navi- 
gable f ir  steamboats  2' 6 miles,  and  at  high  water  boats  pro- 
ceed beyond  the  rapids  above  Vermilion  River.  Rock  River 
has  obstructions  near  its  mouth,  but.  notwitlistanding.  both 
it  and  the  Kask.askia.  as  well  as  the  Sangamon  and  Spoon, 
are  navigable  for  a considerable  distance  at  high  water  by 
steamboats,  and  still  higher  for  small  b lats.  The  VVabash 
is  navigable  f >r  steamboats  beyond  the  point  where  it  first 
touch  ‘S  the  Illinois  boundary.  The  rivers  flowing  into  the 
W.ihash  from  Illinois  are  the  Vermilion,  Kmbarras,  and 
Little  Wabash,  having  courses  of  from  lUU  to  150  miles.  The 
Embnrras  is  navigable  f'r  keel-boats. 

O jevfa  of  Interest  to  Totirists. — Though  Illinois  presents 
but  few  i)old  or  very  striking  features  to  the  view  of  the  tra- 
veller. she  is  not  without  her  objects  of  interest  to  the  lover 
of  nature.  Her  wide-spread  prairies,  decked  with  flowers  of 
every  hue  that  can  gratify  the  eye.  and  covered  with  waving 
grass,  convey,  besides  their  quiet  landscape  beavity.  a feeling 
of  sublimity  frotn  their  vastness,  similar  to  that  created  by 
viewing  the  ocean ; and  perhaps  no  natural  objects  in  our 
country  would  more  strike  the  llui-opean  than  our  pr.airies — 
especially  the  Grand  Prairie,  wliich  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  The  river  bluffs  inspire  the  same  sense  o+'  I'ugged 
gran<ieur  as  mountains,  though  in  a less  liegree.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  on  the  Mississip]ii.  and  are  from  100 
to  4'iO  f-et  high.  Fountain  RlutT  on  the  .Mississippi  River, 
in  Jack.son  county,  is  of  an  oval  sh.ape.  0 miles  in  circuit, 
and  300  feet  hi-rh.  The  top  is  full  of  sink-lioles.  Starved 
Rock  and  Imver's  Leap  are  each  eminences  on  Illinois  River. 
The  former  is  a perpendicular  mass  of  limestone  and  sand- 
stone. 8 miles  below  Ottawa,  and  150  feet  above  the  river. 
It  received  its  name  from  a band  of  Illinois  Indians  having 
taken  refuge  here,  who,  being  surrounded  by  the  Pottawa- 
tomies.  all  died,  not  of  starvation,  but  of  thirst.  Lover’s 
Leap  is  a ledge  of  precipitous  rocks,  some  distance  above 
Starved  Rock.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Lover's  Leap,  is  RulTalo  Rock.  IDO  feet  high, 
precipit.ims  next  the  river,  iiut  sloping  inland.  Hither  the 
Indians  foimierly  drove  the  buffalo,  and  frightening  them 
by  shouts,  caused  them  to  crowd  each  other  over  the  pre- 
fipice.  'I’he  Cave  in  the  Rock,  in  Hardin  county,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  present.s.  as  you  approach  it.  flie  appear- 
auue  of  a v.ast  mass  of  rocks,  some  resembling  castellated 
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ruins,  and  others  jutting  out  irregularly,  in  a variety  cf 
form.s.  The  entrance  of  the  cave,  which  i.s  but  little  above 
the  bed  of  the  river,  is  a semicircle.  80  feet  wide  and  25  feet 
high.  The  cave  ascends  gradually  from  its  entrance  to  the 
extreme  limit.  180  feet  back  from  the  mouth.  A small  oj^-u- 
ing  leads  into  the  second  cave,  whose  dimensions  are  not 
known.  This  cave  was.  in  1797,  the  abode  of  a band  of  rol> 
bers.  who  sallied  out  to  rob  the  unfortunate  boatmen  and 
emigrants.  It  has  since  been  the  abode  of  other  bands  cf 
robbers  The  miners,  in  sinking  their  shafts  in  the  lead  re- 
gion, often  come  upon  caverns  at  the  depth  of  40.  7o.  and 
even  lUO  feet,  whiih  present  brilliant  specimens  of  stalac- 
tites. stalagmites,  and  other  varieties  of  calcareous  .spar,  and 
resemblances  of  leaves,  birds,  animals.  &c.  In  .some  caves, 
sulphate  of  lime,  in  different  crystalizeil  forms,  is  found. 
Near  Cahokia  is  a mound  2000  feet  in  circumference,  and  'to 
feet  high.  There  is  great  inducement  for  the  sportsman  tc 
visit  Illinois,  to  shoot  the  prairie-hen.  a specries  of  pheasant 
or  grouse,  and  to  fish  for  trout  in  the  clear  streams  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state. 

CliiiKite..  Soil,  and  Prndtictima. — Illinois,  extending  through 
more  than  5°  of  latitude,  has  considerable  variety  of  cli- 
mate. Though  somewhat  milder  than  the  Atlantic  States 
in  the  same  parallebs,  there  is  great  irregvilarity  in  the  sea- 
sons. Generally,  there  will  not  fall  six  inches  of  snow  at 
one  time,  which  does  not  lie  more  than  a few  days,  but  at 
distant  intervals  the  rivers  are  frozen  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  the  snow  lies  for  as  long  a period.  The  sum- 
mers are  hot.  but  mitigated  by  the  fresh  breezes  from  the 
prairies.  During  15  years,  peach-trees  blossomed  from 
March  25th  to  April  20th.  and  apple-trees  from  April  1st  to 
May  3d.  In  the  same  period,  the  earliest  frost  was  Sejjtem- 
ber  I7th,  but  sometimes  there  is  none  till  near  the  end  of 
October  Cattle  often  a?'e  unhou.sed  during  the  n hole  winter. 
The  meteorological  table  kept  at  Muscatine.  Iowa,  (see  Iowa,) 
will  perhaps  be  a fair  average  representation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  Illinois. 

In  agricultural  capabilities  Illinois  is  unsurpassed,  if 
e(iualled.  by  any  state  in  the  American  Confederacy.  In 
some  of  her  I’iver-bottoms  the  soil  is  26  feet  deep,  and  the 
upland  prairies  .are  but  little  inferior  in  fertility.  The  Great 
American  Bottom,  lying  on  the  Mississippi,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  Missouri  Rivers,  is  of  exceed 
ing  fertility,  and  has  been  culti>ated  for  100  years  witiiout 
app.arent  deterioration.  'I’his  bottom  is  about  80  miles  in 
length,  covering  an  area  of  2.''8,0.i0  acres.  On  the  river  .side 
is  a stiip  of  heavy  timber,  with  Jense  underwood,  which 
extends  for  2 or  3 miles.  The  rest  is  mostly  praii  ie  to  the 
K.  limit,  which  is  terminated  by  a chain  of  .sandy  or  rocky 
bluffs  from  5o  to  20t)  feet  Inch.  This  fine  region  is.  however, 
not  healthy,  though  pia  bably  capable  of  being  made  so  by 
drainage.  The  Rock  River  country  is  another  highly  fertile 
district,  on  the  Rock  River  and  its  branches.  Of  the  .same  cha- 
racter are  the  regions  about  the  Sangamon.  Kaskaskia.  and 
other  rivers.  Other  regions  of  1 llinois  are  fertile;  but  (hose 
mentioned  pre-eminently  .so.  produi  ing  not  unfreqvient ly  40 
bushels  of  wheat  atid  100  of  Indian  corn  to  the  acre.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  narrow  river-bottoms  immediately 
adjacent  to  their  banks.  The  prairies  of  this  state  are  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  the  raising  of  stock  and  the  productions 
of  tile  dairy.  Illinois  stands  first  in  the  absolute  amount 
of  Indian  corn  and  wlieat,  raised  in  the  states  of  the  Union, 
according  to  the  census  of  1860.  The  other  agricultuial 
staples  of  Illinois  are  oats,  Irish  potatoes,  hay,  butter, 
and  cheese.  Resides  these,  large  quantities  of  rye,  wool, 
beans,  peas,  barley,  buckwheat,  fruits,  garden  vegetables, 
and  some  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  wine,  grass-seeds,  hojis, 
hemp,  fla.x,  silk,  maple-sugar,  and  nnd.tsses,  beeswax  and 
honey,  and  the  castor-bean  are  jiroduced.  Of  indige- 
nous fruits,  there  are  a varietj'  of  berries,  plums,  grapes, 
crab-apjile.s,  wild  cherries,  persimmons,  and  the  paw-jiaw 
(a  sweet,  pulpy  fruit,  somewhat  like  the  banana).  Of 
orchard  fruits,  the  ajijile  and  jieach  flourish  best,  but 
pears  and  quinces  are  cultivated  wdth  facility.  Of  nuts,  the 
shellbark  or  hickory,  walnut,  butternut,  a white  walnnL 
and  pecan  abound.  According  to  tlie  census  reports  of 
i860,  there  were  in  Illinois  13,096,374  acres  of  iminoved 
land  (7,81.5,615  being  unimproved),  producing  23.837.023 
bushels  of  wheat.  951,281  of  rye;  115,174,777  of  Indian 
corn ; 15,220.029  of  oats ; 108,028  of  jieas  and  I'eans ; 5.540,390 
of  Irish  j)otatoes;  306.151  of  sweet  potatoes;  1,036.338  of 
barley;  324,117  of  buckwheat;  210,104  of  grass  seeds; 
806.5>9  gallons  of  sorghum  inolas.ses;  6,885,262  poumls  of 
toliacco;  1,989.567  of  wool;  28,0.''2,551  of  butter;  1,848,5.57 
of  (dieese;  56,730  of  beeswax  ; 1,346,803  of  honey ; 1,774,554 
tons  of  hay;  live  stock,  valued  at  $72,501,225;  or- 
chard products  at  $1,126,323,  and  slaughtered  animals,  at 
$15,032,433. 

ForeA  Treea. — Illinois  contains  abundanceof  timber,  which, 
however,  is  not  etiuallv  diffused.  The  occupation  of  I lie  couu 
try  will,  however,  remedy  this  deficiency  (even  in  part .s  « here 
there  is  now  a .scarcitv)  by  protecting  the  young  trees  fi-ora 
the  ravages  of  the  prairie  fires.  The  bottom  lands  have  a 
rich  growth  of  black  and  white  walnut,  ash.  Lackberry.  elm 
sugar-maple,  honey-locust,  buckeye,  catalpa,  sycamore,  (ofa 
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gize  HTiKnown  in  the  Atlinitic  States.)  cottonwood,  pecan, 
hickory,  and  oak  of  vai'iou.s  species;  and  of  underwood, 
edluid,  papaw,  grape-vine,  eglantine,  dogwood.  s])icehnsh, 
hazel,  green-brier.  <tc.  On  the  uplands  are  post-o.ak  (very 
valuable  for  fencing)  and  other  species  of  oak.  blackjack, 
(usele.s.s  except  for  fuel,)  hickory,  black  and  white  walnut, 
linn  or  has.swood.  cherry,  &c.  The  white  and  yellow  poplar 
are  found  in  the  .southern  part  of  the  state,  and  the  cypress 
an  the  Ohio  bottoms. 

Mmufuctuve.H. — Illinois  is  not  largely  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, though  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  these  bram-he-’ 
of  industry  are  not  wanting,  when  circumstances  .shall  arrive 
to  make  it  profitable  or  necessary.  According  to  the  census 
of  1800  there  were  in  the  state  42GS  maiiulacturing  estab- 
lishments, employing  22,908  persons,  consuming  raw  mate- 
rial worth  .$do,5o8,782,  jiroiliicing  goods  to  the  value  of 
$57,580,887  annually;  total  capital  invested  .$27, 548, ,50:!.  Of 
these  2 were  cotton  factories,  capital  in^  ested  .$3200  v ilueof 
annual  j)roducts  $15,987  ; 21  wool  factories,  cai)ital  invested 
$2o7,000.  annual  products  $187,013;  29  wool  carding  facto- 
ries, cajiital  invested  $.56,750,  annual  jjroducts  $1 14,510;  550 
flour  and  meal  establishments,  capital  invested  .$5,030,100, 
annn.^1  products  $20,001,519;  27  provi.sion  stores, capital  in- 
vesteil  .$l,380.0;iS, annual  products  $:!,942,915;  4i5  s:^v-mills, 
capital  invested  .$l,;i7 1, :i!i8,  annual  products  $2,5i:i,985;  73 
coal-yards,  capital  investeil  $!1,109,290,  annual  proilucts 
$1,285,501;  v.ilue  of  home-made  manufactures  .8923,220. 

Internal  Improvement!^. — In  1836,  when  the  spirit  of  specu- 
lation was  rife  throughout  our  entire,  nation,  Illinois  pro- 
jected an  extravagant  system  of  railroads  and  canals,  which 
shortly  resulted  (in  the  monetary  revulsions  between  1837 
and  1840)  in  a general  suspen.sion.  \otwith.standing,  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  seems  to  grow  from  our  free  sy.s- 
tem,  and  to  be  as  boundless  as  our  extended  tei-ritory.  has 
ac:ain.  with  more  rational  views,  stimulated  the  citizens  of 
this  state  to  enter  upon  a still  more  magnificent  scheme  of 
railroads  than  that  projected  in  1836.  Besides  these,  she 
has  completed  her  great  canal,  100  miles  long,  from  Chicago 
to  Peru  uniting  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver. 

In  I’SOO,  there  were  in  Illinois,  2867  miles  of  railroads 
coinideted  (more  than  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  except 
Oliio;.  Chicago  is  connected  by  direct  railroads  with 
New  York,  Plaladeliihia,  Cincinnati,  ^aint  Ijonis,  Detroit, 
Milu  uikee,  and  Creen  Bay,  and  is  the  terminus  of  other 
great  liiits  extending  to  tlie  Mis.si.ssii)j)i  Kiverat  the  follow- 
ing poiiCs:  lulton,  Davenport,  Burlington,  Quincy.  Alton, 
an  1 Cair.>.  It  is  staled  that  140  trains  arrive  at  and  dejiart 
from  Chicago  daily.  The  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railr..ad,  extending  from  Cairo  to  Dunleith.  is  about  450 
niiies  long,  and  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  same  (whicli 
meets  the  main  line  at  Centralia),  is  253  miles  long.  The 
state  is  also  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Galena  ami 
Chicago,  the  Great  Western,  the  Terre  Haute  Alton  and 
Saint  Louis,  the  Ohie  ami  Mississij)!)!  Railroad,  and  the 
Logansport  Peoria  and  Burlington  Railroad.  The  lllinoi.- 
River  Kadroad  extends  from  Peoria  southward  to  Jackson- 
ville, and  northwani  to  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road. Peoria  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  a railroad  which 
extends  to  Oquawka. 

Commerce. — Illinois  is  most  favorably  situated  for  inter- 
nal trade,  being  able  to  communicate  with  the  western, 
southern,  and  central  parts  of  the  Mi.ssissippi  Valley,  by 
means  of  the  Missis.sippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and 
with  the  Northern  ami  eastern  States  by  way  of  the  great 
lakes.  Chicago  is  a greater  grain  market  than  any  inland 
city  in  the  United  States,  or  i)erhaps  in  the  world.  In  1862 
this  city  expm  ted  grain  andriour  equal  to  56,184,110  bushels 
The  tonnage  of  Chicago,  in  June,  1863,  was  126,684.  In  the 
same  year.  80  ve,s.scl.s,  including  canal  boats,  were  built, 
whose  burden  were  9845  tons.  Chicago  has  an  immense 
trade  in  lumber.  In  1801,501,592,400  teet  of  lumber,  and 
190,169,750  shingles  were  received  at  this  city.  The  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  engaged  wliolly  in  the  Chicago  tnule,  in  1804, 
mnounted  to  198  OvIJ  tons.  During  the  same  year,  8939  ves- 
sels and  propellers  arrived,  and  8824  cleared.  The  foreign 
exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863,  were  3,.544,085. 
The  number  of  hogs  jiacked  at  Chicago  in  1862-3  was 
970,2i'4,  and  in  1864-5  it  was  760,514.  The  number  of  hogs 
received  in  1861  was  1,410,320.  A large  quantity  of  lead  is 
exported  from  Galena. 

Ildiicatiiin. — According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were 
in  I linois,  18  colleges.with  2901  students, and  $97,412  income, 
5f  which  .'^37,424  was  from  endowments;  8489  public  schools, 
with  133,018  pupil.s,  $2,186,872  income,  of  which  $1,271,851 
was  from  taxes,  $779,065  from  juiblic  funds  and  $.53,888  by 
endowments;  211  Hcudemies  and  other  schools,  with  13,205 
pupils,  $233,202  income,  of  which  $107,761  was  endowments, 
and  .$2114  from  public  funds.  There  are  also  854  libraries,  of 
which, 246 are  public,  243  school,  339  Sunday-school,  7 college, 
and  19  church  libraries,  with  a total  of  244,394  volumes. 

The  school  fund  in  1853,  derived  from  the  public  lands, 
the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
county  and  township  funds,  yielded  an  income  of  $299,047. 
On  the  formation  of  the  state  constitution  one  section  in 


each  township  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common 
schools,  and  afterwards  an  additional  income  of  3 p.-r  cent 
on  the  actual  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tlie  public  laniit 
within  the  state.  One-.'<ixth  of  these  proceeds  is  ap>.ropri 
ated  to  colleges.  In  185il  there  were  41 .28:!  ad  nits  in  thi’ 
state  who  could  not  read  and  write,  of  whom  5947  were  O’ 
forei  m birth. 

Keiigious  Denominatinnx. — Of  the  2424  churches  in  Illinois 
in  18bU,  tlie  Baptists  own  437  ; Ghristiaiis,  148;  Gmigrega 
tiomilists,  140;  Dutch  Retbrineil,  13;  Lpiscipjia linns,  07 
I'riends,  8;  Univeisnlists,  30;  Unitarians,  ll  ; Unionists,  19 
Lutherans,  115;  Methodists,  881;  i.oman  Catholics,  150; 
I'resOyterians,  272;  Gnmtierland  Presbyterians.  43;  Re 
formed  Presli}  tcrians,  18 ; and  minor  sects,  00;  giving  1 
church  to  1 00  iiersons.  Value  of  church  projierty,  .$6,  '.)0,8 10. 

Periodical.^.  — 'I'hcre  were  imhlisln  d in  Illinois,  in  1800, 
23  daily,  0 tri-weekly,  1 bi-weekly,  and  238  weekly  news- 
pajiers.  and  17  montiily  nagaz.ines.  The  unmher  of  copies 
issneil  aniinally  was  404,704. 

P/ihlic  histitutiona. — Illinois  has  a state  lunatic  aaylum  at 
.Jacksonville,  a state  penitentiary  at  Juliet,  and  a leaf  and 
dumb  asylum  . at  .lacksonville.  which  h;»d  lo9  pupils  in  1''53. 
94  of  wliom  belonged  to  the  state;  expenses  $l9.no()  jper 
annum.  According  to  the  census  of  1850.  there  were  3.3 
public  librariesin  Illiiifpis.  with  35.982  voluHie.s ; 1 1 5 s.  bool;? 
and  Sundav-schools.  with  18.704  volumes;  and  4 college 
libraries,  with  78(i0  volumes. 

P'lfiul  itiim. — The  original  settler.s  of  Illinois  were  French, 
but  like  tlieother  .states  of  the  Union,  it  now  contains  a mix- 
ture of  various  nations.  'Thuseof  Englisli  extraction  eon- 
Hlitiile  tlie  greater  poicioti  of  tlie  populalion.  No  state  in 
tlie  Union  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  Illinois.  There 
were  in  this  state  12,282  inhabitants  in  1810,  ,55,211  in  1820, 
157 ,445  in  1 83  t,  47 6,183  in  1810,  51 ,470  in  1850,  and  1 ,7 1 1 ,951 
in  1800,  of  whom  1,704,291  were  whites,  7028  colored,  and  32 
Indians.  Pop.  to  tlie  scjiiare  mile  30,  representative  iiopn- 
lation  1,711,V)51;  of  the  population  700,925  were  liorii  in 
the  state,  080,383  in  otlier  states,  324,Hi 3 in  foreign  coun- 
tries, of  whom  41,745  were  boi’ii  in  England,  87,573  in  Ire- 
land, 10,540  in  Scotland.  1528  in  Wales,  20,132  in  British 
America,  1.30,804  in  Germany,  9493  in  France,  .'iOl, 81 5 in 
other  foreign  countries.  Of  tlie  population  in  tlie  leading 
pursuits  153,040  were  farmers;  52,109  laborers;  47,210  farm 
laborers;  2.5,040  servants;  0404  blacksmiths;  5770  clerk.s; 
5352  merchants:  48.38  ti'aeliers:  39  47  slioemakers;  ;;098 
wlieelwrigiits;  2.«50  pliysieians;  2S0:J  coopers,  Ac.  In  the 
year  ending  June  l-t,  1860,  tliere  occurred  19,300  deatlis, 
or  1U4  in  every  tlions  ind.  The  mimber  of  deaf  ami  dumb 
was  743  (see  Introduction  to  the  volume  on  Pujuilation 
of  tlie  Kiglitli  Census,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  Ac.),  blind  470,  insane 
083,  and  idiotic  588. 

Coiinlien. — Illinois  has  102  counties,  viz.  Adams,  Alexan- 
der, Bond.  Boone,  Brown,  Bureau,  Calhoun,  Carroll,  Cass, 
Champaign,  Christian.  Clarke,  Clay.  Clinton.  Coles.  Cook, 
Crawford.  Cumberland.  De  Kalb,  Do  Witt,  Doi?glas,  Du  Page, 
Edgar.  Edwards.  Eflitigliam,  i ayette.  Ford.  Franklin,  Fulton, 
Gallatin.  Greene,  Grundy,  Hamilton.  Hancock.  Hardin,  Hen- 
derson, Henry,  Iroiinois,  Jack.son.  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Jersey, 
Jo  Daviess,  Jolinson,  Kane.  Kankakee.  Kendall,  Knox,  Lake, 
La  Salle.  Lawrence.  Lee,  Livingston.  Logan.  .McDonouirh, 
McHenry.  McLean,  Macon.  Macoupin,  Jladison.  .Marion, 
Marshall.  Massac.  Mason.  Menard,  fiercer.  .Monroe.  Montgiv 
mery.  M(vrgan,  Moultrie.  Ogle.  Peoria.  Perry.  Piatt.  Pike, 
Pope.  Pulaski.  Putnam.  Randolph.  Richland.  Rock  Island, 
St.Clair.  Saline,  Sangamon.  Schuvier.  Scott.  Shelby,  .-^tark, 
Stephenson.  Tazewell.  Union.  A’ermilion.  'Wabash.  Warren, 
Washington,  IVayne.  MTiite,  Whitesides.  Will.  \\  illiaui.son, 
Winnebago,  and  Woodf  )rd.  Capital.  Springfield. 

Cdieis  and  Townx. — Illinois  has  a number  of  thriving 
townc.  and  so  rapidly  do  they  incre.ase,  that  the  census  of 
1860  w'ill  he  in  some  cases  far  below  the  truth;  but,  for 
want  of  other  reliable  information  on  whicli  to  base  a com- 
parison of  the  increase  of  all  the  towuis.  it  wdll  be  best  to  ad- 
liei  e to  the  official  statistics.  Cliicago  i.s  the  largest  town  in 
Illinois — pojmlation  in  1800,109.260(29,963  inl850j;  Peo- 
ria, 14,045  (estimated  at  5095  in  1850);  Quincy,  13,718; 
Springfield,  9320;  Galena,  8190;  Bellville,  7520;  Alton, 
7338;  Rockford,  0979;  Bloomington,  7075;  Ottaw'a,  0541; 
Aurora,  0011;  liincoln,  5700;  Rock  Island,  5130;  and  Gales- 
burg, 4953. 

Government. — The  executive  power  in  Illinois  is  lodged  in 
a governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  elected  by  the  people 
for  4 years:  the  former  receiving  $1500  per  annum,  and  the 
latter,  who  is  ex-officio  president  of  the  senate.  $3  per  day 
during  the  session  of  the  legislature.  The  governor  is  ex- 
officio  fund  commissioner,  and  is  only  eligible  fi  r 4 years 
out  of  any  8 years.  The  Senate  consists  of  25.  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  75  members,  both  elected  by  tlio 
people,  the  former  fir  4,  and  the  latter  for  2 years.  'J'lie 
judiciary  consists  of  a Supreme  Court,  of  three  divisions, 
presided  over  by  as  many  judges,  receiving  each  $1209  pei 
annum,  and  15  circuit  courts,  presided  over  by  as  many 
judges,  each  receiving  $1900  per  annum.  All  white  male 
citizens,  of  21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  state 
six  months  next  preceding  an  election,  are  qualified  voters 
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nilftuis  is  entitled  to  14  members  in  the  national  House  of  | 
Reprfseiitiitives  and  to  16  electoral  votes  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  public  debt  of  this  state, on  the  1st 
of  December,  1862,  was  $12,637,681.  Tlie  balance  in  the 
treasury  at  the  same  date,  was  about  $1,060,000.  The 
amount  e.xpended  for  the  siipjioi  t of  schools  in  18  2,  was 
$2,007,612.  and  the  total  schoid  fund  was  $1,973,842.  The 
assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1861,  was 
f :)30,.s26.47y,  and  the  net  amount  of  taxes  for  that  year 
$2,200,400.  Illinois  has  a free-baidcinj^  law,  which  requires 
that  no  company  shall  go  into  ojieration  until  it  has  depo- 
sited stocks  to  the  amount  of  $;70,t)00  with  the  auditor.  In 
November,  1866,  there  were  25  banks,  with  $984,600  capital 
paid  in,  and  .$866,146  in  circulation. 

H xtjrry. — Thou  rh  Illinois  did  not  become  a member  of  tbe 
American  ronlederacy  till  1818.  it  was  colonized  about  the 
same  period  as  Philadelphia.  Marquette,  a French  traveller, 
visited  it  as  early  as  1676.  and  settlements  were  made  at 
Cahekia  and  Kaskaskia.  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
oenttiry.  These,  however,  like  other  French  colonies,  did 
not  incretise  rapidly.  At  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763.  Illinois 
fell  into  the  h.iml.s  of  the  Knirlish  and  came,  with  all  the 
ferritoi-y  K.  of  the  Mississippi,  into  the  possession  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  at  the  Revolution,  in  1775. 
Soon  after  som.^  s -ttlers  fr.au  Virginia  located  themselves  in 
the  teri  itorv  and  in  17‘'7  it  b.-came  a part  of  the  North-west 
Territory,  then  created  an.d  which  included  all  the  country 
N.W.  of  the '.Ihio  Ri-’er.  In  ISO)  it  formed  part  of  a sepa- 
rate territory,  under  the  name  of  Indiana,  in  conjunction 
with  the  state  riow  bearing  th.at  n.ime.  A second  division 
took  place  in  1809.  when  the  present  state  was  organized  as 
the  Territory  of  Illinois,  and  in  1S18  admitted  as  an  inde- 
pendent m onber  of  the  confederacy,  since  which  it  has 
gone  on  with  an  average  decennial  increase  of  more  than 
2i)0  p 0-  cent. 

ILLINOIS  a township,  AVas.iington  co..  Arkansas. 

ILIil.NOIS.  a township  of  (,’alhuuii  co..  Illinois. 

ILLINOIS  ILW  )U.  of  Pope  co.,  Arkansas,  flows  south- 
westward  into  Arkansas  River. 

1 LL!  N()1S  CITY,  a post-village  of  Rock  Island  co..  Illinoi.s, 
on  the  .Mississippi  River. 

1 LLI.NDlS  C.  >I.,LK({K.  See  .’acksoxvili.e.  Illinois. 

I LLI  NOIS  FU  RN  ACL.  a post- village  of  Hardin  co.,  Illinois, 
abmit  5 miles  X.  of  the  Ohio  River. 

ILLl.NOIS'T  )\VN.  a pitst-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Missis.>jippi  River-,  opposite  St.  Louis.  A railroad 
connects  this  place  with  Sandoval. 

ILLIN  )iS'l'  )\Y.\'.  a post-office  of  Placer  co.  California. 

ILLISKR.V.  ilMe-se-rl. (?)  a small  town  of  Asia  Minor,  pa- 
shalic  of  Ivaramauia.  57  miles  S.L.  of  Konieh. 

1 LLlTURIilS.  See  Andujvr. 

ILI.RIRCII  eel'keeRsh'.  or  LLKl  RCH.  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Ras-Rhin.  on  the  111.  6 miles  S.  of  Stras’iourg. 

ILLNAU.  ilPnd  V.  (UxTER.  oon'ter.  and  Ober.  o'ber.)  two 
near-ly  contigu  >us  villages  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  9 
iniUw  K.N.K.  of  Zurich,  on  the  Kempt.  Pop.  27b6, 

ILL'  )(i.\N.  a parish  of  Kingland.  co,  of  Corn  wall. 

1 Lli  )K  il'loU'.  or  U.IL.\K.  o »'ee-l3k'.  a town  of  Slavonia, 
CO.  of  Syrmia.  with  a port  and  steam-packet  station  on  the 
Danube.  26  miles  \V'.  of  Peterwardeiu.  Pop.  .3550. 

ILIj  >RA.  eel-yo'rit,  a tfrwn  of  Sp  ii  i.  province,  and  *22  miles 
W.X.VV.  of  (Iranada.  on  the  Charcon.  Pop.  (including  6 
adjacent  hamlets)  ('900. 

I LL  )R  AI.  il-lo'ri,  or  LORAT.  loVT,  a village  in  the  i.sland 
of  Sardi  ria  42  milos  S.R.  of  Sassari  I’op.  10  K). 

ILL  >VA.  iblo'vi.  a i-iver  of  Austria,  joins  the  Save  after 
a course  of  alwuit  5 I mil  -s. 

1LLU3C.-V.  eel-voo--\'kl  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  42 
miles  W'.S.W.  of  Saragossa.  Pop.  -2559. 

ILLUXT,  il-lookst'.  or  ILL  )UKST.  a market-town  of 
Russia,  government  ofCourland,  103  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mitau. 
Pop.  1900. 

ILIiVE.  eel'yrW  a market-town  of  Transylvania,  on  the 
Maros.  17  miles  N.W.  of  Vajila-II unvad.  Pop.  742. 

JLLYEFALVA.  iPy i'fOPvOh'.  or  ELTENDUIF,  AHe-en- 
douf'.  a market-town  of  Transylvani  i.  on  the  Aluta  (Aloota.) 
14  mil  -s  N.F.  of  Kronstadt.  Po)i.  1417. 

lld.V'Rl  A il-lir'ia.  (uni-.  Itlyr'icum  or  JUi.rUa;  Cer.  Hh/- 
n- u.  il-lee're-en : Vv.  nh/rh’.  eel'Iee'ree':)  Kingdom  of  .i  ter- 
riiorv  or  bi  igdotn  forming  the  S.\V.  portion  of  the  Austrian 
d( minions  and  bounded  N.  by  Salzburg  ami  Styria.  E.  by 
Sty ria  and  Croatia:  S.  by  the  Adriatic:  and  IV.  by  Venicear.d 
the  Tyrol,  Area.  lu,996  English  square  mil.-s.  The  king- 
dom was  formed  in  1^15.  It  is  c<  mp  sed  of  the  ancient 
du  hies  of  Carniol  I and  Carintbia.  the  imirgraviate  of  Isti-ia. 
the  du  -hi  -s  of  Coritz  and  (Iradiska.  and  the  town  and  terri- 
tory of  Triest — tbe  last  three  incorporated  in  1849;  prior  to 
which  they  composed  the  Littorale  or  coast  lands.  It  is 
vei  V irrerubir  in  shape,  and  ternii  lates  sharply  in  the  S.  in 
a triangular  peninsula  The  surface  is  very  mountainous. 
In  the  N.  a branch  of  the  .Noric  Alps,  commencing  at  the 
Cross-til  )ckner.  stretches  E..  forming  the  boundary  between 
Illvria  on  tbe  S..  and  Salzburg  and  Stvtia  on  the  N.  An- 
other branch,  firming  the  Carnic  or  .lulian  Aljis.  stretches 
across  the  kingdom  in  a S.IV.  direction.  These  branches 
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have  also  numerous  ramifications.  The  srrface  is  divided 
into  two  great  basins — that  of  the  Danube,  on  the  N.,  the 
far  larger  of  the  two:  and  that  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  3 
The  former  basin  receives  its  waters  ch-efiy  by  the  Drave. 
which,  entering  the  kingdom  below  Lienz,  traverses  it  from 
\V.  to  E. ; and  partly  also  by  the  Save,  which  lises  witliin 
and  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  it  and  Styria.  The 
basin  of  the  Adriatic  receives  its  waters  by  a great  number 
of  small  streams,  of  which  the  most  important  ig  the  Isonzo 
The  bavs  into  which  the  streams  discharge  themselves  air. 
of  great  magnitude,  and  firm  excellent  roadsteads.  1 hc' 
climate  in  the  N..  among  the  mountains,  is  bleak  and  co]  1; 
hut  in  the  S..  particularly  in  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo.  it  i.s 
warm  and  plea.sant.  One  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  the 
country  is  the  htmi.  which  often  blows  from  the  N.E.  and 
N.N.E.  with  the  fury  of  a tempest,  and  commits  great  ra- 
vages. In  harvest  the  sirocco  becomes  equally  tern  pest  iv  us, 
and  is  not  unfreiiuently  accompanied  with  deluges  r,"  rain. 
Notwithstanding  the  unfivorahle  nature  of  the  surface,  a 
very  considerable  propnrtion  of  it  is  under  the  plough,  and. 
being  iiidustri  lusly  cultivated,  yields  good  crops  of  rye  and 
oats,  but  more  sparingly  of  wheat.  Flax,  also,  is  extensively 
cultivated.  .A.  considerable  extent  of  ground  is  in  vine- 
ya-ds.  •The  pastures  are  very  extensive,  and  rear  great 
numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Rears  and  wolves  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  forests,  wliicli  cover  a large  extent  of 
snrfice.  and  form  one  of  the  chief  .sources  of  revenue.  Tn 
no  other  part  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  .Alin.aden  in 
Spain,  is  quicksilver  found  in  such  abundance  as  in  the 
mines  of  Idria.  The  other  minerals  deserving  of  notice  are 
gold  and  silver,  still  obtained  in  small  quantifies,  iron, 
alum.  zinc,  sulphur,  coal,  and  salt.  The  trade  is  important, 
but  was  long  greatly  impeded  by  the  imperfect  means  of 
transit:  a railway,  however,  now  leads  nearly  through  tbe 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  from  A’ienna  to  Triest.  the  largest 
seaport  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  For  administrative 
purposes.  Illvria  is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Lay- 
tiach  and  Ti  iest.  The  former,  subdivided  into  Cariotbia 
(Kiirnthen.)  and  Carniola  (Krain.)  contains  the  five  circles 
of  Laybich.  Ad  Isherg.  Neustadtl.  Villach, and  Klagenfurth; 
the  latter  contains  the  three  circles  of  Triest.  (idrz.  and 
Istria.  Pop.  in  1846.  I 281.947.  of  whom  about  three-fun  ths 
are  Slaves,  one-sixth  Germans,  and  one-twentieth  Italians, 
and  the  large  majority  Roman  Catholics. 

ILLYRTA.a  post-township  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 800. 

TLM.  ilm.  a river  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  rises  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest  flows  N.E.  past  Ilmenau.  11m.  Kran- 
nichfeld.  a-nd  \Yeimar.  and  joins  the  Saale,  13  miles  N.  of 
Jena.  Total  course.  55  miles. 

ILM.  a river  of  Germ any.  in  Bavaria,  joins  the  Dannhr- 
near  Neustadt.  Pfiffen-hofen  is  the  chief  town  on  its  banks 

ILM.  TLMSTADT.  ilm'stitt.  or  STADT-ILM.  st^U-ilm.  a 
town  of  Germany,  duchy  ot  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.  on  the 
Ilm.  12  miles  AY.N.AY.  of  Rudolstadt.  l*op.  -2000. 

ILMEN,  il-m^n'.  a lake  of  Ru.ssia.  government  of  Nov- 
gorod. 30  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  \V..  by  ’24  miles  in 
greatest  breadth.  It  reeeives  the  Lovat.  Msta.  and  Cheson 
Rivers,  and  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the  Voikhof 
northward  into  Lake  Ladoga. 

JliM  'INAU,  il'meh-nOw',  a town  of  Germany,  duchy  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  on  the  llin.  27  miles  S.AV.  of  AVeiniar.  Pop. 
•2364.  It  has  m.-inufactures  of  metal  buttons,  woollens,  and 
porcelain:  iron  and  coal  mines,  and  a brisk  trade  in  timber. 

IL.MEN.AU.  a small  river  of  Hanover,  joins  the  Elbe 
from  the  S..  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Hamburg.  Length.  CO  miles. 

II/MINGT  )N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwii  k. 

HZMINSTER.  a markebtown  and  parish  of  England,  co, 
of  Somerset,  on  the  He.  lOj  miles  S.E.  of  Taunton.  Pop.  in 
1851.32  )9.  It  has  a well-endowe<l  grammar  school,  a free 
school,  and  a seminary  for  young  ladies.  It  has  1 woollen 
fiictory,  and  many  of  the  females  are  employed  in  glove- 
making.  The  town  was  formerly  noted  for  its  manufactures. 

IL'MIllE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rucks. 

IL  )C  )S.  e-loM<oce.  North  and  South,  two  provinces  on  (he 
W.  side  of  Luzon,  extending  from  its  N.  extremity  S.  aluut 
121  miles,  with  a hreadlh  of  alKUit  33  miles.  Capital  of  the 
foi-iner,  \'ig-in;  and  of  the  latter,  Lavag.  Pop.  658.736. 

IL')E.  See  A'i.oe. 

ILOILO,  e-l  ’i'lo.  the  largest  of  the  three  provinces  of 
Panav.  one  of  tlie  I’hilippines.  Capital,  Iloilo.  Pop.  6 70; 
of  the  province.  •25'l.70). 

ILONCZ-A.  e'lon'tsoh'.  or  TLNTTZA.  eel'nitG.dh',  a village 
of  llnn'rary.  co.  of  Reregh.  I'np.  1008. 

I LOYLA.  e-lo'vld.  or  ILAA'I.A.  e-ld'vl3.  a riv -r  of  South 
Russia,  government  of  Saratov  and  Don-Cossack  comiOy. 
joins  the  Don  a:  llovlinskaia,  after  a S.W.  course  of  15t 
miles.  A canal  unites  it  with  the  Yniga  at  KamishiN. 

TLOVLTNSKAIA  or  IL')W  LT  NSK  A J A e-lo-vlin-sUPd  a 
market-town  of  Russia,  in  the  Don-Cnssaek  country,  on  the 
Ilovla.  near  its  confluence  with  the  Don.  50  miles  N.W.ol 
Tsaritsin.  Pop.  6948. 

TLPENDAM.  ip'en-ddm'.  a vill.ige  of  Holland,  on  the  Vnt'»h 
Holland  Canal.  6 n’liles  N.  by  E.  of  Amsterdam.  Pop.  518. 

ILSE.NRERG.  il'sen-bi^Ro',  a niarket-fown  of  Pni.-ihiji.u 
Saxony,  16  miles  W.  of  Ilalber.stadt.  Pop.  211-2. 
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TLSFELD.  a villap:e  of  Germany,  in  WUrtemberg, 

6 miles  8.  of  Ileilbn  nn.  I'op.  201)0. 

I NGT- ).N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

]I/SLKV.  H.\8T.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  lierks,  1.3  miles  W.N.tV.  of  Heading.  Hop.  T-IS. 

J hSIJ'lV,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

IL'STON,  a parish  ofSouth  Wales,  co  of  Glamorgan. 

IL'  l'O.V,  a pal  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

IhUHO.  SeetH.feaoN. 

IhVA.  See  Ei.iiv. 

ILVESII  El.M,  iHve.s-hIme',  a village  of  Baden,  on  the 
Neckar.  4 miles  E.  of -Mannheim.  Hop.  lOKl. 

1 hZ  or  1 h'l'Z.  iits.  a small  river  of  Lower  Bavaria,  joins  the 
Danulie  at  Ih-.siadt.  a suburb  of  Hassan. 

ILZ.A.  \V/.L  a town  of  Holand,  province  of  Sandomier,  on 
the  llza.  2.0  miles  N.N.W.  of  Opatow.  Hop.  2000. 

I.\L\LAGUA.\.  e-ma-li-gwdiH.  a small  island  of  the  Hhi- 
lippines.  in  the  Mindoro  Sea;  lat.  (S.  extremity)  10°  42'  N., 
Ion.  121°  l;i'  E. 

1-MA.M-D  )UH,  TMAlM-DUR.or  I-MAM-DGUR,  e-mlm'dooiH, 
(anc.  Dura.)  a large  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic,  and 
70  miles  N.W.  of  Bagdad,  on  the  Tigris,  nearly  oppo.site 
Tekreet. 

l.M.\.VDR.A.  e-m3uMrd.  a lake  of  Ru.ssia.  government  of 
Archangel,  35  miles  S.  of  Kola.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  00 
miles. 

l.MATAPA,  e-md-td'kd.  a river  of  Venezuela;  after  a course 
of  about  7.5  miles  joins  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  about 
t30  miles  above  its  mouth. 

I. MAOS.  See  Himalvya  Mountains. 

IMG! EH.  a parish  of  Eo'dand.  co.  of  Wilts. 

IMBEHSAG.J.  im-b^R-si'go,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
on  a rugged  precipice  overlooking  the  course  of  the  Adda. 
Pop.  1 .500. 

I.M'BROS  or  OPBRO.  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago. but  belonging  to  Turkey,  off  the  E.  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont:  its  highest  summit  in  l.at.  40°  10' N..  Ion.  25° 
51'  E..  and  19,50  feet  above  the  sea.  Length  from  E.  to  W., 
19  miles:  brea<lth.  10  miles.  Hop.  about  4oOO. 

IMi'lLV.  a village  of  Hungary.  See  Imol. 

]5IEH1T1.\.  e-mer  ish'e-a.  or  IMEHErill,  im-e-r.Vtee.  a 
province  of  Hussia.  in  Transcaucasia,  forming  a part  of  the 
ancient  Colchis,  having  N.  the  Caucasus  -Mount.ains,  E.. 
Georgia.  W..  Mingrelia  and  Gooriel.  and  S..  the  old  pashalic 
of  Akhal/.ikh.  Surface  mountainous,  well  wooded,  and 
wholly  comprised  in  the  basin  of  the  Hion.  (anc.  r.'iasis.) 
The  climate  is  moist  and  unhealthy  : the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
The  products  comprise  wheat,  barley,  sorgho,  maize,  to- 
bacco. hemp,  madder,  and  a great  variety  of  fi-uits  common 
in  Europe,  which  articles,  with  wine,  cotton  .stuffs,  taffetas, 
wool  and  woollen  hosiery,  honey,  w.ax,  and  skins,  constiuite 
the  chief  exports.  I’he  imports  consist  in  salt,  woollen,  silk, 
and  linen  fabrics,  copper  w.ares.  Turkish  sabres,  coin,  jewelry, 
and  colonial  produce.  The  slave  trade,  formerly  consider- 
able. has  mostly  ceased  since  the  Hussian  occupation  of  the 
country,  wbi  h d.ites  from  18U4.  'I'he  inhabitants  are  ot 
Georgian  descent,  and  the  majority  ai  e of  the  Greek  Chundi. 
The  province  is  divided  into  4 di.stricts.  Chief  towns.  Koo- 
tais.  (Kut.ais.i  the  capital.  Bagdat.  Vartzik,  and  5'akhani. 
Coal  was  discovered  in  1849  -\.E.  of  Kootais;  it  is  of  excel- 
lent (luility.  and  extensively  used  fir  steam-vessels  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Hop.  81.000. 

IM'L  AY.  a township  in  Lapeer  co..  Michigan.  Pop.  654. 

I 'HLA  VST  )W\.  a post-village  of  Monmouth  co..  New 
Jersey.  14  miles  E.S  E.  of  Trenton. 

1 M 51  EN'H  .\U.SEN,  im'rnen-how'zen.  a town  of  Germany, 
in  Hes.se-Cassel.  province  of  Nieder-He.sseu,  9 miles  N.N.IV. 
of  vCassel.  Hop.  1569. 

I M.'i  EN.STA  !)T.  im'men-st3tt'.  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  8wn)  ia.  16  uiil  's  8.W.  of  Kempten.  Hop.  1200. 

1 MMl  I NrJ II -WI.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

l.M  IGEELV,  im-vi-jee'lee.  a parish  of  Ireland  in  Munster, 
CO.  of  Cork,  comprising  a part  of  the  town  of  Castlemartyr. 

l.MGL.  ee'moH.  or  I.MELY.  ee'm^i/,  a village  of  Hungary, 
co..  and  lo  mil-*s  .N.  by  E.  of  Comorn.  Hop.  1079. 

l.MuL.A.  ee'mo-ljl.  (anc.  Fi'rum  C(ime/Ui,)&  town  ofCentral 
Italy,  in  the  State  of  .^Emilia,  pi  ovince,  and  25  miles  W.S  W. 
of  Ravenna,  on  the  Saiiterno  Pop.  10,9)6.  Itis  enclosed  by 
old  walls,  defended  by  a castle,  and  well  built.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  several  other  churches  and  convents,  a hospital, 
theatre,  college,  literary  academy,  and  small  public  library. 

IMGSCHI,  e nios^Kee.  a town  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  72 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Sebenico;  lat.  4o°  30'  N.,  Ion.  17°  15'  E. 
H('p.  950. 

1 M HEIt.ADOR.  VILLA  DO.  veel'l,^  do  eem-pl-rJ-doR.  a town 
ot  Brazil,  piovince  of  Harahiba,  has  some  trade  in  provisions 
and  cotton. 

IMHEHATHTZ.  VILLA  DA.  veeHl.i  dJ  eem  pA  rJ'tree.sL  a 
town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Ceara.  on  the  Serra  LJruburelama, 
W.  of  Fort.ileza. 

151  HEHl  AL,  a river  of  Chili.  See  Cauten. 

IMHEHI.\L,  eem  p.i-re-dH.  a town  of  Chili,  in  Araucania, 
on  the  Cauten  or  Imperial  River.  82  miles  ,\.  of  5'aldivia. 

IMHHAN  TDOHAL.  or  IMHAN  TUHAL.  inip-h^iH.  (or 
iiup-iut,j  too-rdP,  or  MIJTH'NEE.  the  principal  river  of  Cas- 


say.  in  Further  India;  after  a generally  southward  course  of 
about  200  miles,  jnins  the  Ningtheeor  Khyen-dwem  River, 
130  miles  N.W.  of  Ava.  Munnipoor  ia  the  chief  town  r>n 
its  banks. 

15IHHY.  ^M'feef,  a village  of  France,  depurtment  of 
Nievre,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Loire.  7 miles  S.E.  of  Ncveis. 
Pop.  1489.  occupied  in  large  iron  and  copper  mills. 
lMi‘GNGTO,\.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 
IMHEGH.  im'r^g/.  a village  of  Hungai-y,  co.,  of  Zeniplm, 
on  the  Bodrog.  Pop.  804. 

IMST,  imst.  nildST,  im'list,  or  U51BIETA.  oom  be-.-lGi 
a market-town  of  the  Tyrol,  capital  of  the  circle  of  L pper 
liinthal.  on  the  Inn.  31  miles  W.  of  Innspruf  k.  Poj>.  2194. 

IN.AB.A..  e-n(itl)d.  (Chim'se.  Yn-fnv.)  a coast  province  of 
.Tapan.  in  the  W.  part  of  the  i.«latid  of  Niphon.  It  is  moun- 
tainous, but  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of  silk. 

IN.ACCE.S'SIBLE  TSL.A.M).  the  westernmost  of  the  Tris- 
tiin  (la  Cunha  group,  in  the  Atlantic:  lat.  37°  6'  S. 

I \ A I)  \.  e-nd'd3.  or  AI.N'.ADA.  rndMii.  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Hoom-Elee,  on  the  Black  Sea,  75  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Adri.-innple. 

ILNAGH.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  ATnnster.  co.  of  Clare. 
IN'AGUA.  e-nS'gwa.  or  HENEAGUA.  Great,  one  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  the  largest  and  most  southerly  of  'be 
group.  50  miles  in  length,  and  25  miles  in  greate.st  breadth, 
Lat.  of  N.E.  p-  int,  21°  18'  N..  Ion.  73°  40'  W. 

IN.AGU.A  or  HENKAGU.A.  Little,  one  of  the  RaLama 
Islands.  12  miles  northward,  is  about  8 miles  in  length,  by 
6 miles  across. 

l.VAHIME.  SeelsniiA. 

INC. A,  ing'kd,  a town  of  the  island  ofAIajorca,  T miles  N.E 
of  Palma.  Pop.  3.300. 

l.NCE.  in.ss.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

INCE,  BLUN'DELL.  a townshipof  England,  co.  Lanca.ster, 
INCE-in-MAHvEIvEIELD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster. 

intch.  a Celtic  word,  signifying  “island.”  forms 
the  name  or  a part  of  the  name  of  numerous  places  and 
islands  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

l.NCH.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  AVigten.  2 • .il(*s  E.  of 
Straniaer.  Its  anti'|uities  comprise  several  ,ld  baronial 
castles.  Aliout  2j  miles  N.5V.  cif  Stranraer,  on  Loch  H3'an, 
in  this  pai’ish  stood  tlie  ancient  Nn-igavium  : and  in  more 
modern  times,  tlie  town  and  castle  of  1 nverme.s.san. 

INCH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down.  2| 
miles  of  Down- Patrick.  Here  are  remains  of  an  abbey 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

INCH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  c(9s.  of  Wickkw 
and  WextVinl. 

INCH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  ATnnster,  co.  of  Cork. 
l.NCH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal. 
INCH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wexford. 
INCH-BHAYGCK.  intch-brA  ok,  or  HGS'SIE  I.<LAND.  a 
low.  hat  island  in  the  channel  of  the  South  Es-k,  in  Scotland, 
co.  of  Forfar,  between  Montrose  Basin  and  the  German 
Ocean.  Pop.  152. 

INCH-CA I liLl  .ACII  inch-k^l-yaK.  (“  island  of  old  women.”) 
an  i.sland  of  Scotland,  co  of  Stirling,  about  1 mile  long. 

INCIPCOLM.  an  island  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  2 miles  S.  of  .Aberdour.  On  it  are  the  ruins 
of  a monasterv.  four.ded  bv  Alexander  I.  in  1123. 

INCHKGEELAGH.  in-lhe-jee/ldh.  or  EVELEAGIY,  a 
parish  of  Ireland,  in  Alunster.  co.  of  Cork. 

I.NCH-GAIHVI  E,  a rocky  islet  of  Scotland,  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  opposite  Queensfei-ry. 

I.NCHICH  )NANE.in-che-kro-nain'.orTN'NISCRONANE', 
a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Alunster.  cn.  of  Clare. 

INCHI  .N'NW.N.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew, 
IN'CHIQUI.N,  a barony  and  i.sland  of  Ireland,  in  AJuuster, 
CO.  of  Clare:  the  island  is  in  Lake  Corrib. 

INCHK  EITH.  ini  h-keetlH.  a .small  rocky  i.sland  of  ScoL 
land.  in  the  Fritli  of  Forth.  3 miles  S.  of  Kinghorn,  co.  of 
Fife,  opposite  Leith,  with  light-house  in  its  centre.  Light 
revolving.  Lat.  56°  2/  N..  Ion.  3°  8'  5V. 

INCH-K  ENL\  ETH.  an  island  of  the  Hebrides.  otT  the  5V. 
coa.st  of  Mull.  I,ength.  1 mile:  breadth  half  a mile. 

INCH-MARNOCH.  intch-mar'noK.  an  islet  of  Scotland,  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  co..  and  2 miles  5V.  of  Bute. 

INCH-MUR'RIN.  an  islet  of  Scotland,  in  the  S.5V  part  of 
Loch  Lomond.  I5  miles  in  length,  by  nearly  halfa  mile  across. 

INCH-T.A VA.N .ACH,  intch-tdv'a-niK.  (“monk’s  i.sland.”) 
of  Scotland,  nearly  1 mile  long,  by  3 furlongs  broad,  of  a 
beautiful  pyramidal  form,  mostly  covered  with  wood’. 

l.NCIl'TURE  and  ROSSIE.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  Pe»th. 
INCHV-REAUMONT.  ^Ns'shee'-l  o'm6.\«/.  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Nord,  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Camhrai. 
Pop.  1580. 

I.NCllYG’.A.  a village  of  Scotland,  co..  and  4^  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Perth,  with  a port  on  tlie  Tay.  and  a ferry  to  Fingask. 

INCING.  in-cheehio.  a villasre  of  Northern  Hal'",  province 
of  Como.  3 miles  from  Erba.  Pop.  1852. 

INCISA.  in  chee'zd  or  in-cheets3.  a town  ot  Piedmont,  14 
miles  S.5V.  of  .Alessandria,  on  the  Beiho.  Pop.  2000. 
I.NCGRDN  .AT.A.  an  island  of  Dalmatia.  See  Coronata. 

IND, ALS-ELF,  in'ddls-6lfL  or  IN'DAL,  a navigable  river 
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of  Sweden,  Ifrns  of  Ostersund  and  ITernosand,  formed  a 
^^lO’•t  distance  below  Itagunda.  Hows  S. b.,  and  enters  tlie 
Guif  of  Hotiinia.  10  miles  N.  of  Sundsvall.  Lene:th.  00  miles. 

INDKN,  in^en,  a villaije  of  Prussia,  province  of  Aix-la 
Cbapelle.  circle  of  Juli<-b.  Pop.  98:5. 

l.NDhlNT'KD  11  HAD,  a peninsula  of  Au.stralia.  in  Vic- 
toria. iKUindinfj  tbe  entrance  to  Port  Philip  on  its  \V.  side. 
Aeea.  aV)out  100.000  acres,  watered  by  the  Barwuru  River, 
and  consistinsr  chiefly  of  grassy  plains. 

1 NBKPKN'ilKNCH,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of 
Arkansas,  contains  about  lllOO  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  M'hite  River,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  15la<  k 
River.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  In  1850  there  were  raised  :588..‘595  bushels  of 
Indian  coi-n.  the  greatest  quantity  produced  in  any  on,) 
county  of  the  state,  except  Ashley.  Black  marble,  slightly 
variegated,  is  found  in  the  county.  An  active  emigration 
is  directed  to  this  part  of  the  state.  Capital,  Batesville. 
Poimlation  1 t,:5o7.  ofw'hom  12,970  were  free. 

I \ DEl'EXBENCE,  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Alleghanj"  co.,  New  York,  about  5(3  miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Elmira.  Population,  1199. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a post-township  of  Warren  co.,  New 
Jersey  14  miles  E N.E.  of  Belviiiere.  Pop.  1871. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a village  and  township  of  Beaver  co., 
Pennsylvania  10  miles  S.  of  Beaver  Pop.  775. 

IN  I'EPENDENCE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co..  Penn- 
sylvania,  about  200  miles  W.  of  Ilarrisbni-g.  Pop.  1078. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Grayson  co., 
Vii'ginia,  288  miles  VV  S W.  of  Bichniund.  It  is  situated  in 
a wild,  mountainous  region. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a village  of  Preston  co.,  W.  Virginia, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

IND  E PEN  DENCE.  a post-office  Caswell  co..  North  Carolina. 

I.NDEPENDENCE.  a post-village  of  Autauga  co.,  Alabama, 
about  90  miles  S.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

l.NDEPE.NDENCE,  a po.st-village  of  Washington  co..  Texas, 
88  miles  E.  of  .Austin  City.  It  is  the  seat  of  Baylor  Univer- 
sity. a flourishing  institution,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Baptists.  Pop.  1400. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a post  office  of  Dick.son  co.,  Tennessee. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Kenton  co., 
Ketitucky,  11  miles  S.  of  Cincinnati,  was  incorporated  in 
1840.  It  contains  1 church  and  several  stores. 

INDEPENDE.NCE,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of 
Cuyahoga  co.,  Ghio,  intersected  by  the  Ghio  Canal.  Pop.  166:5. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a village  of  Defiance  co.,  Ghio.  cn  the 
Maumee  River  and  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  53  miles  above 
Toledo, 

INDEPENDENCE,  a township  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  1644. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Wabash  River.  !i  miles  above  Williamsport. 

I.N  DEPE.NDENCE,  a township  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois. 

INDEPE.NDENCE.  a small  village  of  Coh-s  co.,  Illinois. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a post-village  of  Pulton  co..  Illinois.  9 
miles  N.E.  of  Lewistowu.  The  post-olfioe  is  called  .)a(  kson 
Qpove. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a post-office  of  McLean  co..  Illinois. 

INDEPENDENCE,  township,  Dunklin  CO..  Missouri. 

INDEPE.NDENCE.  a Giriving  city,  capital  of  Jack.son  co., 
Missouri,  is  situated  4 miles  S.  of  .Missouri  River,  and  165 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  City.  It  is  important  as  one  of 
the  starting  points  in  the  trade  with  New  .Mexico  and  Utah, 
and  a place  where  many  of  the  emigiants  to  Gregon  and 
California  procure  their  outfit.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  for 
a considerable  extent  of  the  sxirrounding  country,  which  is 
extremely  fertile.  The  prodigious  tide  of  emigration  which 
has  passed  through  this  place  for  many  years,  has  created 
a demand  for  horses,  provisions,  and  merchandise,  at  high 
prices.  It  contains  6 churches.  3 hotels,  and  1 news|iaper 
office.  The  Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri  is  oiiened  from  this 
point  to  Kansas  City.  This  city  has  been  much  injured  by 
the  war.  Population  in  1860,  3164. 

INDEPEN  DENCE,  a post-village,  caj)ital  of  Buchanan  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  Wapsipiuicou.  about  75  miles  N.N.W.  of  Iowa 
CiU.  Pop.  1.395. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon. 

I.NDEPENDENCE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Prince  William 
oo.,  Virginia. 

INDEPE.NDENCE  RIVER,  rises  in  Hamilton  co..  in  the 
N.E.  central  part  of  New  York,  and  fttlls  into  Black  River,  in 
Lewis  county. 

I N D ER  A BI  A,  in-de-r^ffie-i.  or  IlINDE  R ABI.  hin-de-rii'bee. 
(anc.  K'tikiivdrosf)  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  off  the  8. 
coast  of  Persia,  province  of  Laristan.  midway  l)etween  the 
Island.*  of  Busheab  and  Kenn,  5 miles  from  the  mainland. 
I^ength.  4 miles. 

INDERGinni  or  INDEROURII.  in'd?r-gQrt,  a town  of 
India,  dominion,  and  85  miles  S.S.E.  of  Jeypoor.  Lat.  25° 
45'  .N..  Ion.  76°  18'  E. 

INDERGHUR,  a town  of  India,  in  Bundelcund.  30  miles 
W.  by  W.of  Ihansi.  Lat.  25°  53'  N..  Ion.  78°  :50'  E. 

I.N  liERHALL.  in'dyr-hawP,  a town  of  India,  in  Nizam’s 
lominions.  40  miles  N.W.  of  Beeder. 
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INDERKUSII.  in-der-koo.shL  a village  of  North  Persia, 
province  of  Azerbaijan,  S.  of  Lake  Ooroomeeyah,  26  miles  K 
of  Nakhodeh. 

IN'DESVl  LLE,  a post-vilhure  of  Surry  co..  North  Carolina. 

INDIA,  in-de-a.  (Fr.  hid.  ^\\d;  Ger.  and  Dutch.  Indien 
inMe-en  ; h-IuhUa;  Gr.  Ii/(5tu.)  often  called  INI)  by  the 
poets:  an  extensive  country  or  region  of  Southern  .\sia.ccm- 
prising  in  its  large.'^t  acceptation  not  only  Hindo.‘‘tan  and 
the  whole  of  Fartlier  India.  (Indi."-!  beyond  the  Ganges.)  but 
also  at  least  the  northernmost  islands  of  the  Indian  (IMalav) 
Archipelago  thus  nearly  corresponding,  in  application,  to  the 
popular  but  vague  apjadlation  Ea.st  Indies.  In  this  exten- 
sive sense  it  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Gieeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  name  is  now.  however,  more  commonly  restricted 
to  the  two  peninsulas  of  Hindustan  and  India  deyond  the 
Ganies,  which  will  be  found  noticed  under  their  respective 
head.s. Adj.  Indi.an.  itPde-an.  and  India;  inhab.  Indian. 

INDIA-ueyond-the-Ganoes!  FARTHER  INDIA.  CHIN 
INDIA,  or  INDG-CHIN.'V,  a region  of  8oufh  .*.sia,  consisting 
of  the  most  E.  of  its  three  great  peninsulas,  and  extending, 
exclusive  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  between  lat.  1°  2U'  and  28° 
N.,  and  Ion.  90°  and  109°  E.;  and  bounded  N.  by  the  East 
Himalayas. separaUnn'itfrom  Bootan  and  Thibet,  also  Iiy  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Yunnan  and  Quang.see,  M'.  by  Hindos- 
tan,  from  which  it  is  properly  separted  by  the  river  Brahma 
pootra.  also  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Indian  Gcean ; E.  liy 
the  China  Sea;  and  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  Straits  of 
Malacca.  Length,  from  N.toS., at  least  2000  miles:  greatest 
breadth,  from  E.  to  W.,  about  12(10  miles.  Four  great  pa- 
rallel mountain  chains  traverse  this  region  from  N.  to  S., 
bounding  thegreat  basinsof  the  Irrawaddy.  Menam.  the  3Ie- 
kong.  and  Tonquln  Rivers,  respectively  composing  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  dominions  of  Burmah,  Siam,  the  East 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  and  Tomiuin,  in  the  empire  of  Anam, 
which  last  comprises  the  E.  quarter  of  this  peninsula.  Be- 
sides the  above-mentioned  states,  India-beyond-the-Ganges 
includes  Assam.  Jyntiah,  Cachar.  the  districts  of  Sylhet.  Ti- 
perah,  and  Chittagong,  Aracan,  and  the  'i'enasserim  Pro- 
vinces, all  of  which  belong  to  the  British  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal. (see  India.  Britisu,)  and  the  semi-imlependent  state  of 
('assay  or  Munnipoor.  The  whole  region  abounds  with 
rich  valleys,  and  yields  many  of  the  most  valuable,  am' 
some  unique  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  products.  Kx 
cept  on  the  I'l  frontiers — included  in  Bengal — the  inhabit- 
ants are  of  races  ([uite  different  from  those  located  in  Ilin 
dostan  or  India-within-the  Ganges,  and  they  resemble  much 
more  those  inhabiting  China  and  the  great  table-land  ot 
East  Asia.  Their  architecture,  customs,  and  religion — 
which  last  is  Boodhism  in  various  and  somewhat  debased 
form.s — are  also  analogous  to  those  prevalent  throughout 
the  rest  of  East  Asia:  and  excepting  Burmah,  Cassay,  and 
^he  British  territories  above  indicated,  all  the  states  of 
this  peninsula  acknowledge  themselves  more  or  less  tribu 
tary  to  the  Chinese  Empire.  See  Anam,  Burmah,  L.aos, 
Siam,  Ac. 

INDIA,  in'de-a,  British,  an  extensive  empire,  consisting 
of  the  most  part  of  the  great  central  peninsula  of  Southi-rn 
Asia,  Viz.  Hindostan,  together  with  Ceylon,  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  Tenasserim  Provinces, 
and  adjacent  islands  in  “India-beyond-the-Ganges;”  and 
Singapore.  Penang,  .Malacca,  and  Province- M'ellesley — col- 
lectively called  the  St raits-Sett lenient — in  or  contiguous  to 
the  Maiay  Peninsula.  Ceylon,  however,  is  a colony-  belong- 
ing to  the  British  crown,  and  unconnected  with  any  of  the 
Indian  presidencies.  Exclu.sive  of  it  and  the  detached  ter- 
ritories enumerated  above,  British  India  extends  betAveen 
lat.  8°  5'  and  35°  N.,  and  Ion.  6(5°  37'  and  97°  E.:  bounded 
.N.  by  the  Himalayas,  which  separate  it  from  Thibet  and 
the  territories  of  the  Maharajah  Gholab  Sing,  also  by  (he 
states  of  Nepaul  and  Bootan;  N.IV.  by  the  Indus  and  the 
moHiitain  chains  (to  Cape  .Monze.)  which  .separate  the  terri- 
tory w'atered  by  that  river  from  Afghanistan  and  Beloo- 
cliistan ; IV.  and  S.M'.  by  the  Indian  Gcean,  which,  with 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  bounds  it  also 
on  the  S.E. ; and.  on  its  E.  frontier,  it  extends  in  Upper  .As- 
sam as  far  as  East  Thibet,  and  is  elsewhere  separaied  by 
mountain  ranges  from  the  Burmese  dominions.  The  Avide 
region  circumscribed  by  these  limits,  stretching  thromih 
nearly  27°  of  lat.  and  more  than  3u°  of  Ion.,  is  nearly  1900 
miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  1700  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  from  AV.  to  E.  It  comprises  numerous  states  be- 
sides the  territory  directly  subject  to  the  British  rule;  but 
those  states  are  all  more  or  less  tributary ; and,  since  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Punjab,  in  1839 — if  Ave  except  Nepaul.  Boo- 
tan. and  some  compaiatively  insignificant  Portuguese  and 
French  settlements — the  Avholc  of  India,  from  its  most  N. 
frontier  to  Cape  Comorin,  may  be  considered  as  substan- 
tially British  dominion. 

The  physical  geography  of  India,  its  productions,  and  the 
maimers,  customs,  religions.  Ac.,  of  its  various  races  of  in- 
habitants. have  been  already  treated  of  under  Hindostan. 
See  Hindostan.  The  area  and  population,  and  its  subsidiary 
states — exclusive  of  territories  under  the  Bengal  Presidency 
in  the  peninsula  E.  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra — ar* 
shown  in  the  annexed  table: — 
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Arm  and  Population  of  British  India,  with  its  Dependent  States. 


Pcesldency  of  Bengal 

Agra,  (or  the  North-west  Provinees,) 

Punjab 

B.  Straits  Settlements  in  Further  India  Sin- 
gapore,  Malacca.  Penang,  and  Province-Wol-  > 
lesley,  under  Bengal i 

Under  Bengal 

Presidency  of  Madras 

“ Bombay,  with  Sinde  and  Sattara 

Total  under  direct  British  rule 

Dependent  State*. 

I.  Subordinate  to  the  Bengal  Presidency : — 

Hyderabad  (the  Nizam) 

Oude 

Nagpoor  or  Berar 

Gwalior  (Sindia) 

Bundelcund  States,  and  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  ) 

chiefships ) 

Indore,  (Holkar,)  Burwannee  Dhar,  Dewass,  f 

Jabooa,  &c ^ 

Bhopaui,  Rajghur,  &c 

Eajpoot  States — .Joudpoor,  Jeypoor,  Odeypoor,  ) 

Bhurtpoor,  Bikaneer,  Alwuf,  &c J 

Ram  poor,  Delhi  Tributaries,  and  Hill  States,  > 

(Himalaya,) ) 

•Sikh  protected  States 

S.W.  frontier  States 

Sikkim 

Bh  awl  poor 

Cashmere,  (Gholab  Singh,) 

N.F..  frontier  States 

Munnipoor 

Cuttack  Mehals 

Total  dependent  on  Bengal 

II.  Subordinate  to  the  Madras  Presidency ; — 

Mysore 

Travancore 

Cochin 

Jeypoor  and  Hill  Zemindar.s 

Total  dependent  on  Madras 

III.  Subordinate  to  the  Bombay  Presidency; — 

Guicowar’s  Dominion 

Kattywar  chiefships 

Pahlunpoor  chiefships 

Cambay,  Daung  rajahs,  &c 

Kolapobr 

Sawunt  Warree  and  Myhee,  &c 

Culch ... 

South  Mahratta  Jaghiredars,  &c 

Total  dependent  on  Bombay 

Total  of  dependent  States 

Grand  total  of  British  India  and  dependent  States. . 


Area  in  eq.  m 

Estimated  Pop. 

Old  Mohammedan  Provinoes,  Ao.  ^ 

.32,5,990 

85,571 

78,447 

1,575 

56,28.3,851 

23,800,549 

4,100,983 

202„540 

Bengal,  Baliar,  Benares,  Orissa,  Gundwanah.  Astniii,. 
.Allahabad,  Oude,  Agra,  Delhi. 

Lahore,  Mooltan. 

Farther  India. 

C Carnatic,  Circars,  Balaghaut,  Malabar,  Canara,  CoTmba- 
( toor,  Salem,  .Sanjore. 

Concan,  Auruugabad,  Bejapoor,  Candelsh,  Gor.rat, 

491,245 

144,889 

12.3,065 

76,062,392 

22,301,697 

10,485,017 

756,199 

117,174,6.37 

Provinces. 

Dynasty. 

95,.337 

10,666,080 

C Hyderabad,  Boeder,  Aurunga-  > 

( bad,  Bejapoor ) 

Mohammedan. 

23.7.38 

2,970,000 

Oude 

“ 

76,432 

4,650,000 

Gundwanah,  Berar 

Hindoo,  (Mahratta.) 

33, 119* 

3,228,512 

Mnhval),  Agra 

“ “ 

56,311 

5,871,112 

Malwal),  Allahabad 

“ (Rajpoot.) 

15,680 

1,415,200 

Malwah,  Candeish 

“ (Mahratta, (fee.) 

8,312 

815,360 

Malwah 

Mohammedan. 

119,859 

8,745,098 

Rajpootana,  Malwah 

Hindoo,  (Rajpoot.) 

13,572 

1,211,407 

Delhi,  Kumaon 

“ and  Sikh. 

6,746 

1,005,1,54 

Delhi 

Sikh. 

25,431 

> 1,245,655 

1 Malwah,  Allahabad,  Gundwanah. 

Hindoo. 

2,504 

92,648 

N.  frontier 

Boodhist. 

20,003 

600,000 

Mooltan 

Hindoo. 

25,123 

7.50,000 

Cashmere 

Sikh. 

7,711 

231,605 

Assam,  &c 

Boodhist. 

7,.5a4 

75,840 

16,9J9 

761,805 

Orissa 

Hindoo. 

5,54.391 

44,335,476 

30,886 

3.000,000 

Mysore 

4,722 

1,011,824 

Travancore 

“ 

1.988 

288,176 

Malabar 

“ 

isibii 

391,2:30 

Balaghaut,  Bejapoor 

* 

50,637 

4,691,230 

4, .399 

325,526 

Guzerat 

<. 

19,850 

1,468,000 

5,250 

388„500 

3,308 

244,792 

Guzerat 

3,445 

500,000 

Bejapoor 

" (Mahratta.) 

9,529 

.765,946 



I*  i< 

6,764 

500,. 5.36 

Cutch 

Mohammedan. 

3,775“ 

419.025 

Bejapoor 

Hindoo. 

56,320 

4,612,325 

661,348 

53,639,031 

1,427,547 

170,813.668 

The  above  “dependent  states”  have  all  relinquished  po- 
litical relations  with  each  other,  or  with  any  but  the  para- 
mount British  state,  to  which  they  are  hound  by  alliances 
of  various  kinds. 

Goeernmmt. — By  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  183B, 
, the  government  of  British  India  was  vested  in  the  East 
India  Company  as  trustees  for  the  crown,  subordinate  to  the 
Board  of  Control  established  in  1784,  by  Mr.  Pitt’s  India  Bill. 
The  Supreme  Government,  which  has  generally  its  seat  in 
Bengal,  consists  of  the  Governor-General,  and  a council 
of  five  members,  one  of  whom  is  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  Governor-General  is  nominated  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, his  appointment  being  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  sovereign ; salary,  24,0001.  The  Governor-General  has 
the  power  to  declare  war,  conclude  peace,  and  make  treaties 
of  commerce  and  alliance.  In  conjunction  with  his  council, 
he  makes  laws  and  regulations  which  have  force  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  territories  of  British  India.  The  other 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council,  except  the  commander-in- 
chief, are  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  must 
have  resided  in  India  for  ten  years  ; salary,  96001.  The  Su- 
preme Council  is  al.so  the  council  for  the  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal. The  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  each 
their  governor  and  council  of  three  members,  similarly  ap- 
pointed; the  governor  receiving  a salary  of  12.0001.  annually. 
The  presidency  Agra  remained  distinct  from  that  of  Bengal 
for  a short  period  only,  under  the  title  of  the  North-western 
provinces;  that  territory  has  been  again  united  to  the  Ben- 
gal Presidency,  and  is  administered  by  a Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor. 

The  Board  of  Control,  as  originally  founded,  consisted  of 
six  mem  tiers;  but  the  chief  authority  exercised  was  vested  in 
its  president,  who  is  a cabinet  minister,  and.  under  another 
name.  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  Court  of  Directors 
if  the  East  India  Company  nominates  the  governors  and 
members  of  council  of  the  different  presidencies,  and  retains 
<nost  of  the  patronage  throughout  British  India.  Members 
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are  elected  to  it  by  a certain  number  among  the  holders  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  which  consists  of  6.000.0001., 
shared,  in  different  proportions,  among  3('00  individuals. 
Pi'oprietors  of  1 0001.  stock  have  each  one  vote ; of  30001.,  two 
votes:  of  60001.,  three  votes;  and  of  10,0001.,  or  upwards, 
four  votes  in  the  election  of  directors,  and  of  committees  to 
form  by-laws,  and  for  the  control  of  pensions  beyond  a cer- 
tain amount,  and  the  bestowal  of  rewards.  Persons  holding 
less  than  10001.  stock  have  no  vote,  although  they  may  take 
a ))art  in  the  discussions  of  the  court.  The  court  consists 
of  twenty-four  directors,  who  must  be  born  or  naturalized 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  possessed  of  at  least  20001. 
stock.  From  this  court  proceed,  on  all  ordinary  occasions, 
instructions  relative  to  the  management  of  the  Indian  Em- 
pire ; but  a draft  of  eveiy  despatch  sent  thither  must  be 
first  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Control.  It 
is  bound  to  lay  annually  1 ef  ire  Parliament  an  account  of  its 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  preceding  year. 

Justice. — In  each  of  the  capital  cities  of  the  pr^^sidencies 
of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  is  a superior,  civil,  and  cri- 
minal court,  over  which  neither  the  Court  of  Directors  nor 
the  Board  of  Control  have  any  authority,  the  judges  in  them 
b(>ing  appointed  directly  by  the  sovereign.  AVithin  these 
cities,.  English  law  is  held  to  be  equally  binding  upon  the 
European  and  native  inhabitants:  but  beyond  their  limits 
Europeans  only  are  subject  to  British  jurisprudence.  Zillah 
courts,  both  European  and  native,  are  established  through- 
out British  India,  in  each  district  or  collectorate,' as  well  as 
in  the  cities  and  towns.  In  each  village  and  community  are 
also  native  police  courts,  the  head  officer  of  which  receii  es 
criminal  charges  and  holds  inquests;  and  in  the  N.W.  pro- 
vinces are  established  punchai/ets.  or  native  juries  of  five  per- 
sons, who  arbitiate  in  minor  causes.  In  all  the  superior 
courts,  trial  by  jury  takes  place  in  criminal  cases;  .and  na 
tives  are  eligible,  both  as  petty  and  grand  jurors.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  the  superior  courts  are  conducted  in  English, 
but  in  provincial  courts  alwavs  in  the  vern<acular  languages 
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A small-ca  ise  court,  on  the  pla  a of  the  county  courts  in  I 
England,  vas  instituted  at  Calcutta  in  1850;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  similar  courts  will  be  established  in  the  capitals 
of  the  othei  presidencies.  Except  at  these  capitals,  the  Mo- 

h. amraedan  laws  are  commonly  administered  to  the  Moham- 
medan, and  the  Hindoo  laws  to  the  Hindoo  population. 

Education,  d-c. — A few  years  ago  six  supei'ior  colleges  ex- 

i. sted  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  council  of  education  established  at  Calcutta.  There 
were  also  51  district  and  other  schools,  attended  by  8203 
pupils,  of  whom  0140  were  Hindoos,  and  1621  Mohamme 
dans;  and,  in  1845,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
establishment  of  100  additional  schools.  In  the  Bombay 
presidency  there  were  120  schools,  attended  by  776)  pupils. 
At  Madras  is  an  institution  termed  a university;  but  for  a 
long  period  fewer  attempts  were  made  to  extend  education 
in  this  than  in  the  other  presidencies.  In  a portion  of  the 
Lahore  territories,  with  a population  of  2,470,000,  ar»  1835 
native  public  schools,  in  which  11,500  boys  receive  instruc- 
tion. Religious  bigotry  in  India  appears  to  be  giving  place 
to  more  liberal  sentiments.  In  the  Mohammedan  college  at 
Hoogly,  both  Christians  and  Hindoos  are  admitted;  in 
medical  studies  at  Calcutta  and  elsewhere,  Hindoo  students 
have  made  distinguished  progres.s,  and  at  Amritseer.  in  the 
Punjab,  a public  seminary  has  lately  been  endowed  by  the 
government  to  the  amount  of  500Z.  annually.  Female  edu- 
cation is  generally  discouraged  by  the  Hindoos : in  the  Sikh 
territories,  however,  at  the  city  of  Lahore,  are  16  schools  at 
which  female  children  are  instructed:  and  in  all  the  three 
presidencies  are  flourishing  female  schools  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  missionaries  of  various  denominations  of 
Christians.  In  1848,  there  were  published  in  Calcutta  five 
newspapers  in  the  Persian  or  Hindostanee  languages,  and 
nine  in  Bengali ; besides  numerous  editions  of  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  works.  At  Delhi,  many  scientific  works  and 
translations  of  English  historical  works  were  published,  and 
printing  was  actively  going  on  at  Bareily.  The  transactions 
of  the  learned  .societies,  and  reviews  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
are  periodicals  of  high  merit;  and  English  newspapers  are 
published  in  the  capitals  of  all  the  presidencies,  (seven  in 
Calcutta.)  and  at  Delhi  and  Lahore.  Literary  works  pub- 
lished in  India  are  protected  by  a copyright  act,  passed  in 
1847,  similar  to  that  in  force  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  India  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Bishops  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  who  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  are  paid 
by  the  East  India  Company.  There  is  also  an  archdeacon  in 
each  diocese.  Chaplains  at  the  different  stations  a re  appointed 
by  the  court  of  directors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the  Bishop  of  London.  An 
allowatice  is  made  by  the  company  to  a certain  number  of* 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  and  clergymen  of  the  Scotch 
Established  Church.  Other  Christian  sects  in  India  sup- 
port their  own  ministers. 

Armed  force. — The  total  armed  force  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  1845,  amounted  to  13,715  European,  and  235,684 
native  troops,  in  all  249,399,  officers  and  rank,  and  file.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  963  officers,  and  27,149  rank  and  file 
belonging  to  her  Majesty’s  service.  The  Punjab  military 
force  consisted,  in  1850,  of  five  corps  of  infantry,  five  of  ca- 
valry, and  three  batteries  of  artillery,  besides  four  local  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  one  corps  of  cavalry,  raised  in  that 
territory.  The  Indian  navy,  in  1848,  comprised  39  steam  ves- 
sels, with  an  aggregate  of  18.360  tons  burden,  and  5044  horse- 
power, and  14  sailing  vessels,  aggregate  burden,  2826  tons. 

Revenue. — The  land  tax  is  the  principal  source  of  Indian 
revenue.  (See  Hindo.st.\n,  p.  858.)  It  is  collected,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  village  collectorsi  teksildars  or  accountants; 
from  them  it  is  sent  to  the  provincial  native  treasurers,  who 
are  bound  in  heavy  securities  to  the  government,  and  act 
directly  under  the  Europe.an  collector  of  the  district  or  col- 
lectorate.  In  addition  to  the  land  tax,  revenue  is  derived 
from  the  sales  of  opium,  salt,  and  tobacco ; and.  in  the  Bom- 
bay territories,  opium-passes,  and  dock  dues;  mint,  stamp, 
and  excise  duties;  post-office  collection,  sayer  and  abkarry, 
or  spirit,  and  other  licenses;  marine  and  pilotage  receipt.s, 
subsidies,  and  tribute  from  the  protected  states,  &c.  The 
Indian  revenue,  for  some  years  prior  to  1^50  presented  a de- 
ficiency as  compared  with  the  expenditure,  in  consequence 
of  expensive  wars.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  reve- 
nues and  charges  of  the  .several  presidencies  of  British  India, 
for  the  year  1848-9 : — 


Presidencies, 

• 

Total  Revenue 
in  1848-9. 

Total  Charges 
in  l.''48-9. 

Bengal 

£7,308,750 

£9.627.:154 

Agra 

4,686,300 

951,090 

Madras 

3,748,650 

3,221.696 

Bombay 

2.476,018 

2,929.730 

ToUl 

£18,309,748 

£16,729,870 

Add  to  this  la.st  the  3,012, 000^.  disbursed  in  England,  and 
the  tct.^1  expenditure  for  the  year  amounts  to  19.741,870/. 
The  public  debt  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  1849,  was 
44.204,080/. 
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Internal  Communication. — Previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  the  public  ways  in  India  were  littlt 
else  than  mere  tracks ; but  since  then  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  open  good  roads  between  important  points,  and  to 
provide  means  of  internal  communication.  For  this  purpose 
the  East  India  Company  alone  expended,  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  1846.  no  less  than  1,446.400/.  Several  ex- 
tensive roads  have  been  opened  to  the  public  since  1850.  In 
1856  there  were  being  constructed  3159  miles  of  railway,  tc 
connect  Calcutta  with  Peshawurand  Bombay,  and  the  latter 
city  with  Agra:  4000  miles  of  telegraph  were  also  in  operation. 
But  the  most  extensive  work  hitherto  undertaken  by  the 
British  government  in  India  is  the  Ganges  Canal,  now  in 
course  of  construction.  It  commences  at  Hurdwar,  and  is 
to  extend  for  a distance  of  180  miles  to  near  Alighur,  where 
it  will  diverge  into  two  channels — one,  170  miles  in  length, 
running  to  the  Ganges  at  Cawnpoor,  and  the  other,  165 
miles  long,  to  the  Jumna,  near  Humeerpoor,  40  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Suttehpoor.  Branches,  with  an  aggregate  extent 
of  250  miles,  are  to  communicate  with  the  latter  town  and 
with  Coel,  making  the  total  length  of  the  canal  750  miles. 
It  is  to  be  navigable  throughout,  and  is  intended  to  irrigaU 
8400  square  miles  of  territory.  The  results  of  the  canal,  in 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  famines  that  have  inva- 
riably followed  the  failure  of  the  monsoons  in  the  districts 
it  traverses,  and  in  creating  numerous  lines  of  easy  and 
economical  transit  connected  with  the  great  rivers  of  the 
Doab,  are  incalculable.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated 
at  1.500,000/.  of  which  634,000/.  had  been  expended  on  its 
construction  at  the  close  of  1850.  April  4,  1854,  the  main 
trunk  of  the  canal  was  opened  with  ceremonies  peculiar  to 
the  country — English  clergymen  reading  a form  of  piayers 
for  the  occasion.  Brahmins  throwing  flowers  into  the  stream, 
an  imposing  display  of  troops,  a general  distribution  of 
sweetmeats,  missionaries  preaching  to  the  crowd,  men  racing 
in  sacks,  &c.  &c.  The  principiil  engineering  work  is  an  aque- 
duct over  the  Solani  River,  having  a water-way  of  750  feet, 
and  costing  300,000/.  A canal  has  also  been  commenced  in 
the  Punjab,  the  cost  of  which,  when  completed,  is  estimated 
at  half  a million  sterling. 

Commerce. — The  great  staples  of  Indian  exports  are  in- 
digo, opium,  cotton,  sugar,  silk,  wool,  salt,  coffee,  pepper, 
saltpetre,  and  rice-  The  greater  part  of  the  indiiro  consumed 
in  Europe  is  raised  in  India.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
upwards  of  470  indigo  factories  in  the  Bengal  and  Agra  presi- 
dencies, conducted  by  English  capitalists.  The  total  exports 
of  indigo  in  1842  amounted  in  value  to  2,730,560/..  and  in  1849 
75,982  hundredweights  were  imported  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Opium  is  a government  monopoly.  In  1849,  the 
sale  of  opium  raised  in  the  British  territory  re.alized  to  the 
Bengal  government  the  sum  of  3,015.000/.,  exclusive  of  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  Malwah  opium  and  opium-passes 
in  Bombay,  amounting  to  898,093/.  Cotton  is  considered  the 
most  important  Indian  product.  In  1845-6,  the  total  ex- 
port.s  comprised  143,252.960  pounds,  (value,  1.531.734/..)  sent 
chiefly  to  China  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1849.  the  im- 
port of  cotton  from  British  India  into  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  70,838,515  pounds,  being  rather  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  quantity  of  this  article  imported  for 
home  consumption.  In  1850.  the  total  import  into  the  same 
country  amounted  to  118,665.380  pounds.  The  whole  im- 
port of  sugar  from  India  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1833, 
was  only  111.7.31  hundredweights;  in  1848  it  amounted  to 
1.360,417  hundredweights:  besides  which  there  were  also  re- 
ceived 19,853  hundredweights  of  molasses,  and  908.87 6 gallons 
of  rum.  Of  raw  silk.  Great  Britain  receives  nearly  as  much 
from  India  as  from  China,  the  amount  for  1849  being  set 
down  at  1.804,327  pounds,  besides  upwards  of  500.000  pieces 
of  India  silk  manufactures.  The  import  of  wool  from  India 
into  the  United  Kingdom  had  increased  from  371  pounds  in 
1833.  to  3.975,866  pounds  in  1845 ; and  in  1849  it  amounted 
to  4,182,853  pounds.  S.ait  is  a government  monopoly,  and, 
in  1844:-5,  3,405.288  hundredweights  were  dispo.sed  of  at 
the  government  sales.  In  1848-9,  the  sale  of  this  article 
amounted  to  2,488.567/.  The  impoi-t  of  coffee  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  British  Indi.r,  in  1849,  amounted  to  3,845,357 
pounds;  of  pepper,  to  3.913,611  pounds : of  saltpetre.  286.746 
hundredweights;  and  of  rice,  to  875.510  hundredweights. 
Among  the  other  articles  of  Indian  export  are  tobacco,  teak- 
timber,  cardamoms,  cocoa-nuts,  chank  and  peaid  shells, 
drugs,  dyes,  gum-lac,  linseed,  .se.samum.  safflower,  tui  ineric, 
ginger,  skins  and  hides,  borax,  ivory,  cas.sia  and  other  spices, 
and  diamonds.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  val  ue  of 
Indian  exports  and  imports  during  four  succe.ssive  years  : — 
Date.  Exirorts.  Imports.  I Date.  Export.s.  Imports. 
184-1-5. ..£16,5!)i),'211.. .£10,7.04,115  1 846-7.... £1 5, Xw, 4.16  ..£8.811,250 
1845-6...  17,286,720...  9,087,478  | 1847-8. .. . 13,565,919  ..  8,408  100 

In  1842-3,  the  total  exports  of  the  three  presidencies  of 
Bengal.  Madras,  and  Bombay  amounted  to  14.071.819/..  and 
the  imports  to  8,784,90.3/.  Of  this  commerce.  5,398  36)5/.  ex- 
ports, and  5.016,679/.  irnport.s,  was  with  Great  Britain; 
4.102,878/.  exports,  and  536,590/.  imports,  with  China;  7 64.21 4i. 
exports,  and  307,187/.  imports,  with  I’enang  and  eastward; 
811,805/.  exports,  and  410,604/.  imports,  with  the  Ar’abian 
and  Persian  Gulfs;  569,884/.  exports,  and  2i3,722i.  iuipi’rts 
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(vitn  Franoe;  168,322i.  exports,  and  54.975L  imports,  with 
Mauritius  : and  141,120L  exports,  and  72,074J.  imports,  with 
the  United  States.  The  total  exports  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  British  India,  including  Ceylon,  in  1849,  amounted 
to  t),803,274Z..  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  In- 
dia, in  1853,  included  exports  to  the  value  of  13,1  SOL,  and  im- 
ports to  740,02GL  (For  a notice  of  steam  communication,  se« 
Calcutta.) 

Hiatm-ij. — The  famous  East  India  Company,  under  the 
title  of  the  “ London  Company,”  headed  by  George  Earl,  of 
Cumberland,  was  organized  in  16u0 ; in  the  following  year 
it  numbered  215  shareholders.  Its  original  capital  was 
70,000L  The  company  traded  successfully  at  Surat  and 
other  places  on  the  coast  of  India,  and  in  1612  increased  its 
c-apital  to  429,000/.  About  this  time  permission  was  granted 
to  the  British  to  erect  factories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cam- 
bay,  and  Gogo.  The  company’s  ships  first  sailed  up  the 
Ganges  to  trade  at  Pipley,  in  Bengal,  in  1634.  In  1639,  the 
British  procured  the  cession  of  a strip  of  land  about  5 miles 
in  length  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  Madras  now 
stands  ; this  was  their  first  territorial  acquisition  on  the  In- 
dian m;unland.  In  1644,  permission  was  obtained  to  erect 
factories  at  Balasore  and  Hoogly,  in  Bengal;  in  1662,  the 
Island  of  Bombay  was  ceded  by  Portugal  to  Charles  II.  of 
England.  It  was  made  over  in  perpetuity  to  the  East  India 
Company,  in  1668;  and  in  1687.  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
British  settlements  in  the  East.  By  this  time  factories  had 
been  established  in  various  parts  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
South  India.  The  first  grant  of  land  in  Bengal,  a small 
zemindary  on  the  Hoogly,  comprising  the  towns  of  Chut- 
tanuttee,  Govindpore,  and  Kalleeghatta,  (see  Calcutta,  His- 
tory,) was  made  to  the  company  in  1695.  From  this  small 
acquisition  have  sprung  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Bengal 
presidency,  forming  the  third,  and  by  tar  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  three  great  presidencies  into  which  British  India 
is  now  divided.  In  extending  their  sway  over  India,  the 
British  became  involved  in  many  long  and  expensive  wars, 
botn  with  the  native  princes  and  with  the  French,  who  had 
early  made  settlements  O!*.  the  Coromancel  coast.  A war 
with  the  latter  broke  out  in  1756;  the  great  battle  of  Plas- 
sey,  fought  in  1757,  effectually  opened  Bengal  to  the  British, 
and  checked  the  rising  power  of  the  French  in  India,  which 
was  completely  overthrown  in  1763.  Among  the  w’ars 
carried  on  with  the  native  princes,  may  be  mentioned 
that  commenced  in  1775,  with  Ilyder-Ali.  King  of  Mysore, 
and  terminated  in  1799;  and  the  war  with  the  Mahratta 
powers,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  first  distinguished  him.self.  British 
acquisitions  in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  commenced 
with  the  cession  of  Aracan.  in  1824.  and  of  Assam  and  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  in  1826;  M-alacca  was  purchased  in 
1824-,5.  Sinde  was  acquired  by  conquest  in  1843-4;  and  the 
Punjab  in  1S49.  In  the  beginning  of  1857  there  occurred 
among  the  Sepoys  a formidable  and  wide-spread  mutiny, 
which  seemed  for  a time  to  threaten  the  total  overthrow  of 
the  British  poAver  in  India.  At  length,  14th  of  September, 
Delhi  was  taken  by  storm.  Other  important  places,  as  Luck- 
now, &c.,  fell  successively  before  the  British  forces,  and  the 
mutiny  was  finally  quelled  in  the  summer  of  1858.  By  an  act 
of  Parliament,  July  1858,  the  governmentof  India  was  taken 
from  the  East  India  Company  and  transferred  to  the  crown. 

INDIANA,  one  of  the  Western  States,  and  a portion  of 
the  Great  Mississippi  Vajley,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  State  of  Michigan,  E.  by  Ohio,  S.  by  Ken- 
tucky, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  Biver.  and  W. 
by  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Wabash 
River.  It  lies  between  37°  50'  and  41°  50'  N.  lat.,  being 
278  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about 
144  miles  in  width,  forming  nearly  a parallelogram,  and 
including  33.809  square  miles,  or  21,637,760  acres,  only 
S,242,183,  of  which  are  improved,  leaving  a large  part  of 
this  fertile  state  uncultivated.  When  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  the  million  of  inhabitants  who  possess  the 
cultivated  portion  are  far  from  densely  settled,  we  arrive  at 
conclusions  foreshadowing  the  immense  i)opulation  that 
must  one  day  occupy  the  Great  Mississippi  Valley. 

Ficfi  of  the  Oiuntry. — Indiana  has  no  mountains  or  great 
elevations;  but  portions  S.  of  the  \\  bite  Biver  are  somewhat 
hilly  and  rugged.  A low  ridge  from  Kentuclty  extends  in 
a N.W.  direction  across  the  Ohio.  White,  and  Wabash  Bivers, 
causing  rapids  in  each.  N.  of  the  White  and  Wabash  Bivers, 
(forming  much  the  larger  part  of  the  state.)  the  country  is 
generally  level,  or  slightly  undulating.  Most  of  the  rivers 
have  rich  alluvial  bottoms  of  a few  miles  in  width.  A range 
of  hills  runs  along  the  Ohio,  sometimes  approaching,  and  at 
others  receding  from  the  river,  forming  in  the  southern 
counties  a broken  and  often  rocky  surface.  The  most  of 
'tie  norfiierti  portion  of  the  state  is  level,  the  most  western 
neing  chiefly  prairie,  the  most  eastern  heavily  timbered. 
In  the  northwestern  counties  are  several  thou.«and  acres 
of  “Sw'amp  Lands”  donated  by  Congress.  The  public 
lands  have  all  been  sold  except  a few  inferior  tracts.  The 
most  of  the  streams  empty  into  the  Ohio,  showing  a gen- 
eral inclination  of  the  surface  in  that  direction. 

ilmerals. — Indiana  has  beds  of  coal  within  her  limits 
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estimated  to  be  capable  of  yielding  50,000,000  bushels  to 
the  square  mile.  The  great  coa)  <i»posit  lies  in  the  south- 
west portion  of  the  state,  west  cl  a line  connecting  Perry 
and  Fountain  counties,  embracing  an  area  of  about  7,700 
miles,  and  including  22  counties.  Coal  is  (at  date,  1866) 
pi'ofitably  worked  in  several  of  these  counties,  among 
which  are  Perry,  Spencer,  Vanderburg,  Daviess,  Clay,  and 
Fountain.  Besides  coal,  Indiana  contains  iron,  zinc,  gyi>- 
sum,  m<arble,  grindstones;  also  lime- and  sandstone  of  ihs- 
best  quality  for  building  material. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  <£c. — Lake  Michigan  borders  on  the  N.W. 
portior.  of  Indiana  for  about  40  miles,  and  (qrens  to  it  the 
trade  of  the  great  lake.s.  There  are  a number  of  small  lakes 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  state.  The  Ohio  forms  the  entire 
southern  boundary  of  Didiana,  and  gives  it  access  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississiiqh  Valleys.  The  Wabash 
is  the  largest  river  that  has  its  course  mainly  within  the 
state,  of  wliose  surface,  with  its  branches,  it  drains  three- 
fourths.  It  rises  in  the  W.  of  Ohio,  and  flowing  N.W.,  and 
then  S.W.  across  the  state,  meets  the  boundary  of  Illinois, 
which  it  follows  for  more  than  100  miles,  till  it  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Ohio,  after  a total  course  of  about  500 
mi  es,  and  is  navigable  by  steamboats,  at  high  water,  as  far 
as  Covington,  Fountain  Couniy.  At  low  water,  its  cluinnel 
is  obstructed  by  bars  and  ledges  of  rocks  ju.st  above  the 
mouth  of  the  AVhite  Biver,  its  principal  tributary.  The 
latter  rises  in  two  branches  in  the  E.  jjart  of  the  state,  which 
flow  S.IV.  and  unite  about  30  miles  from  the  Wabash.  The 
length  of  the  largest  branch  (the  West  Fork)  is  about  200 
miles.  The  Maumee  is  formed  by  the  St.  Joseph  s and  St. 
Mary’s,  in  the  N.E  part  of  Indiana,  and  passes  off  into  the 
Ohio.  The  Kankakee,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Illinois, 
drains  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  state.  The  Upper  St.  Jo- 
seph  s makes  a bend  into  Indiana  from  Michigan,  to  which, 
after  a course  of  about  30  miles,  it  returns.  The  Ti|q)e- 
canoe,  Mississinewa,  White  Water,  Flat  Rock,  and  Blue 
Rivers  are  the  next  largest  streams  after  those  named 
above. 

Objects  nf  Interest  to  Tourists. — Chief  among  these  are  the 
Falls  of  Eel  River  in  Owen  County;  Lost  Biver  in  Orange 
County,  a stream  50  feet  in  width,  which  sinks  many  feet 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  afterward  rises  at  a 
distance  of  about  11  miles;  and  IVyandot  Cave  in  Crawford 
County,  5 miles  from  Leavenw'orth,  the  county  scat.  This 
cave,  near  Blue  River,  400  feet  above  the  waiter,  consists 
of  Old  and  New  Caves,  the  former  being  known  as  Epsom- 
Salts  Cave.  The  dimensions  of  this  cave,  so  far  as  explored 
at  date  (1866).  are,  length  22  miles,  greatest  width  300  feet, 
greatest  height  245  feet.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  54° 
to  57°  Fahrenheit.  This  cave  rivals  in  magnificence  and 
beauty  the  great  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  presenting 
its  wonders  in  the  form  of  ‘ Bandits’  Hall,”  “Pluto's  Ra- 
vine,” “Monument  Mountain,”  “Lucifer’s  Gorge,'’  and 
“Calypso's  Island,”  — all  fluted  and  sparred  with  pendent 
stalactites,  and  reflecting  an  ever  varying  brilliancy. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions. — The  climate  of  Indiana 
partakes  of  the  general  character  of  the  Western  States  N. 
of  the  Ohio;  that  is  to  say,  somewhat  milder  than  on  the 
Atlantic  coasts,  but  subject  to  sudden  changes.  The  cold 
of  winter  is  severe,  but  of  comparatively  short  duration ; 
the  snow  does  not  generally  fall  to  a great  depth,  or  lie  very 
long,  though  there  is  considerable  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  state.  The 
earlier  fruits  blos.som  in  ^larch,  but  are  liable  to  be  injui-ad 
by  fro.«ts.  The  soil  is  generally  good  and  much  of  it  highly 
fertile.  The  richest  lands  are  found  in  the  river-bottoms, 
w’here  the  soil  is  very  deep.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Wabash  and  its  tributaries  above  'Lerre 
Haute,  and  in  parts  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  country  be- 
tween the  rivers  is  somewhat  elevated,  and  not  .so  luxu- 
riantly fertile  as  on  the  river-bottoms,  but  amply  repays  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman.  Indeed,  there  is  very  little  of 
this  state  uncultivable;  even  its  wet  and  marshy  lands  will, 
no  doubt,  at  some  future  day,  w'hen  the  density  of  popula- 
tion and  cheapness  of  labor  m.ay  warrant  it,  become  as  pro- 
ductive as  most  of  the  other  lands  in  the  state.  Indiana 
ranks  fourth  of  the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  ab.snlute 
amount  of  Indi.an  corn  raised,  and  sixth  as  respects  popula- 
tion. It  also  produces  large  quantities  of  wheat,  oats,  w ith 
Tri.sh  potatoes,  fruit,  butter,  and  live  stock,  besides  con- 
siderable rye.  barley,  buckwheat,'  sweet  potatoes,  to’oacco, 
wool,  peas,  beans,  cheese,  grass-seeds,  flax,  hops,  majile- 
sugar,  molasses,  beeswax  and  honey,  and  some  w ine,  hemp, 
and  silk.  In  1860  there  wa-re  in  Indiana  8,242, 1'3  acres  of 
improved  land,  (8,146,109  being  unimproved.)  producing 
16,848,267  bushels  of  wheat,  463,495  of  rye,  7i,58s,919  of 
Indian  corn,  5,317,831  of  oats,  3,866,647  of  Irish  potatoe.s, 
299,516  of  sweet  potatoes,  382,245  of  barley,  396,989  of  buck- 
wheat, 34,914  of  grass  seeds,  119,420  of  flaxseed,  2,552,318 
pounds  of  wool,  7,993,378  of  tobacco,  18,306,651  of  butter, 
605,795  of  cheese,  '^7,884  of  hojis,  1,541,761  of  maide  sugar, 
34,525  of  beeswa.x,  1,224,489  of  honey,  292,908  gallons  of 
maple  molasses,  881,049  gallons  of  sorglinm  molasses, 
102,895  gallons  of  wine,  622,426  tons  of  hay;  total  value 
of  live  stock,  $41,855,539’  of  orchard  products,  $1,258,942; 
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ot  market  products,  $oJ:6,lf)3 ; of  slaughtered  animals, 
$9,824,204. 

Forest  Trees. — Indigenous  to  Indiana  are  various  species 
of  oaks,  poplar,  ash,  walnut,  hickory,  elm,  cherry,  sugar- 
maple,  buckeye,  beech,  and  some  sassafras,  lime,  locu.st, 
sycamore,  cottonwood,  hackberry,  and  mulberry  in  the 
boitom-lands.  The  fruits  common  to  the  latitude  are  cul- 
tivated in  Indiana. 

Manufnctia’es. — Though  not  yet  largely  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing industry,  Indiana  has  every  facility,  in  the  abund- 
ance of  her  water-power  and  the  cheapness  of  her  coal,  to 
become  a manufacturing  state  when  it  may  become  advan- 
tageous for  her  so  to  do.  According  to  the  census  of  1^-60, 
there  were  in  the  state  5110  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  20,755  persons,  consuming  raw  material  worth 
$26,613,038,  pioducing  goods  to  the  value  of  $11,810,434 
annually,  total  amount  of  caintal  invested  $17, 881, .586.  Of 
these,  1277  were  saw-mills,  capital  invested  $2,483,923, 
annual  products  $4,271,605  ; 719  flour  and  meal  establish- 
ments, capital  invested  $5,205,275,  annual  iiroducts 
$17,337,950;  378  boot  and  shoe  manufactories,  capital  in- 
vested $368,730,  annual  products  $1,087,491;  328  black- 
smith shops,  capital  invested  $194,609.  annual  products 
$505,655;  236  cooiier  shops,  capital  invested  $2  8,733,  annual 
products  $832,806;  183  carriage  factories,  capital  invested 
$116,285,  annual  products  $824,550;  202  saddlery  estaldish- 
ments,  capital  invested  $232,.391,  annual  products  $.586,670; 
153  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  works,  cai)ital  inv(‘ste(l 
$347,104,  annual  products  $566,903;  79  woollen  factories, 
capital  invested  $464,311,  annual  products  .$649,771  ; 31  pro- 
vision, i)ork,  &c.  establishments,  caj)ital  investial  .$2,063,550, 
annual  products  $3,360,754;  value  of  home-made  manufac- 
tures $986,393. 

Internal  Improvements.  — Indiana  is  among  the  leading 
states  of  the  Great  Mississippi  Valley  in  works  of  internal  I 
inH)rovement.  So  rajiid  is  her  progress  in  this  resi)ect,  that 
any  correct  account  of  her  railroads  one  year  would  be  de- 
fective tlie  next.  Railways,  centering  in  Indianapolis,  branch 
off  in  all  directions,  uniting  the  capital,  more  or  less  directly, 
with  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Columbus  (Ohio),  Pitts- 
burg, and  Cincinnati,  beyond  the  state,  and  with  Madison, 
,\ew  Albany,  Evansville,  Te-re  Haute,  iailayette,  Peru,  Mi- 
chigan City,  and  various  minor  jjoints  within  the  state. 
The  Central  Michigan  has  40,  and  the  Southern  Michigan 
and  North  Indiana  Railroad,  185  miles  of  their  tracks  in 
*his  state.  A-ecording  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were  in 
this  state  2125  miles  of  railroad  completed,  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  which  cost  $70,295,148.  Besides  the 
railroads  which  centre  at  Indianai)olis,  the  state  is  tiaversed 
by  the  Ohio  and  Mississipin,  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago,  the  Louisville  .New  Albany  and  Chicago,  and  the  To- 
ledo Wabash  and  Western  Raihond.  According  to  the  Pre- 
liminary Report  on  the  Eighth  Census.  Indiana  had  453  miles 
of  canal  included  in  her  limits,  viz. : the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,  connecting  Evansville  witli  Toledo  (379  miles  of 
which  is  in  this  state),  and  the  AVhitewater  Canal,  74  miles 
loiig,  connecting  Cambridge  City  with  Iniwiamceburg,  on 
the  Ohio.  There  is  scarcely  a place  of  any  considerable  im- 
portance in  Indiana  that  is  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
nected with  the  large  cities  of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and 
Western  States;  and  the  railroads  in  course  of  construction 
are  daily  shortening  these  distances,  and  making  them  more 
direct. 

Commerce.  — Indiana  has  no  foreign  commerce,  but  an 
active  lake  and  river  ti  ade  with  New  Orleans  ami  the  various 
points  of  the  Mississii)})!  and  Ohio  Valleys,  by  the  rivers  of 
the  same  name,  and  with  New  York  by  the  lakes,  though  for 
the  most  part  in  vessels  owned  in  (blur  states.  .\  want  of 
statistics  does  not  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  the  trade  of 
Indiana.  Toniiiige  of  Evansville  in  1863,  2495;  vessels  Imilt 
in  the  state,  4,  of  287  tons  burden.  Tlie  great  objects  of  ex- 
port are  cattle,  hogs,  tuid  other  live  stock;  pork,  lieef,  lard, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  wool.  More  than  660,060  hogs  have 
been  ])acked  in  this  state  within  a year. 

IJd'.tcation. — Indiana  has  (:it  date,  1866)  a school  fund  of 
$7,61.3,490.  This  fund  is  divided  into  the  three  following 
classes,  namely;  Common, $1,496.778 ; Congressionah'l'own- 
sh ip.  $2,263,406;  and  sinking,  $3,85.3,305.  The  lirst  two  of 
these  funds,  save  .$135,179,  the  value  of  tuisold  lands,  are 
bearing  7 per  cent,  interest,  hence  yielding  an  annual  reve- 
nue for  tuition  of  $2.53,750.  The  third  item  of  this  fund  is 
still  unproductive,  but  by  statute  of  186.>  becomes  jn-oiluc- 
tiv(!  in  1'67.  In  1865,  $993,006  were  e.xpended  for  tuition, 
$551,397  of  which  were  derived  from  taxes,  the  remainder 
Ifom  ii;terest  on  fund,  from  liquor  licimse.  and  from  un- 
claimed ft-er  T)  € tJ.te  of  state  tax  for  .'chools  in  1866  was 
16  cents  on  the  $160.  In  1865,  tlie  schools  were  kept  ojien 
83/^  months.  The  number  of  children  in  tlie  state  between 
(be  ages  of  6 and  21  years,  in  1865,  was  552,241:  nnmlier  of 
children  attending  tlie  public  schools  in  1864,390,768.  Value 
of  public  school  property  in  1861,$3,4i  2,612.  Each  townsliip 
in  the  state  (978  in  number)  has  a imblic  school  library. 
The  State  University,  organized  in  1828,  and  located  at 
Bloomington.  Monroe  county,  is  a part  of  the  state  system 
if  education,  and  furnishes  tuition  free.  The  State  Normal 
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School  located  at  Terre  Haute  does  the  same,  $10,000  being 
annually  appropriated  for  its  support. 

Religious  Dinominations. — Of  the  293-3  churches  in  Indi- 
ana, in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  475;  Tunker  bapiists,  27  ; 
Christians,  347  ; Congrcgatioiialists,  11 ; Episcopalians,  29; 
Friends,  93;  German  Reformed,  9 ; Lutherans,  150;  Metlio- 
dists,  1256;  Presbyterians,  275;  Cuinherland  Presbyterians, 
27  ; Reformed  Presliyteriaiis,  8;  United  Presbyterians,  18; 
Roman  Catholics,  127;  Unionists,  44:  Uiiiversalists,  28 
minor  sects,  9:  giving  1 church  to  460  persons.  Value  of 
church  properly,  $t, 065.274. 

Periodicals. — In  1860  there  were  published  in  Indiana,  of 
Political  i)apers,  13  dailies,  5 bi-weeklies,  154  weeklies,  total 
172;  of  Religions  pajjer.s,  3 weeklies,  3 monthlies,  5 literary, 
and  1 educational.  Whole  number  of  copies  issued  within 
the  year,  10,190,-310. 

Public  Institutions. — Indiana  stands  among  the  first  of  the 
Western  States  in  provision  for  the  unfortunate.  There  are 
at  Iiidianiipolis  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and 
insane;  and  the  constitution  directs  the  erection  of  houses 
of  refuge  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals.  The 
nutuber  of  jnipils  in  the  asylum  for  the  blind,  in  November, 
1862,  was  95.  The  hospit;-.!  for  the  insane  received  200  pa- 
tients in  1862,  and  had  298  remaining  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  number  of  patients  who  recovered  during  the 
year  was  114.  Total  number  admitted  since  the  institution 
was  o)iened  in  1848,  2388.  All  the  deaf  and  dnmh  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  21,  and  all  blind  children  of  the  state 
hotwewi  8 and  21,  receive  a gratuitous  education.  The 
different  heuevoleut  institutions  received  from  the  state  in 
1862  and  1863  ajipropriations  amounting  to  $175,070.  The 
State  Prison  at  Jeffersonville  confines  on  an  average  about 
275  convicts.  According  to  the  census  of  ls60,  there  were 
in  Indiana  247  Sunday-school  libraries  containing  65.4.56 
volumes;  also  11  Coliege  libraries  containing  28,745  voFs. 
The  statute  provides  for  a county  library  in  each  county. 

Popidntion. — There  were  in  Indiana.  4875  inhabitants  in 
1800:  24,520  in  1810;  147,178  in  1820;  34.3.0-31  in  18-30; 
685,866  in  1840;  988,393  in  1850,  and  in  1860,  1,350,428,  of 
wliom  1.338,710  were  wliites,  11,428  colored,  and  290  Indians. 
Population  to  tlie  scpiare  mile  40.  Reiiresentative  population 
1,350.428.  Of  the  population  774,721  were  horn  in  tlie  state, 
455,719  in  otlier  states.  118,184  in  foreign  countries,  of 
whom  9304  were  born  in  tin  gland,  24,495  in  Ireland,  2093 
in  Scotland,  226  in  Wales,  3166  in  British  America,  66,705 
in  Germany,  6176  in  France,  and  6019  in  other  foreign 
countries.  Of  tlie  population  in  the  leading  pursuits 
158,714  were  farmers,  40,827  farm  laborers,  33,928  laborers, 
14,391  servants,  10,584  carpenters,  4883  blacksmiths,  4570 
merchants,  3850  clerks,  3804  shoemakers,  3604  teachers, 
3536  coopers,  2524  physicians,  2367  seamstresses,  506  gar- 
deners and  nurserymen,  1419  cabinet  makers,  1211  law- 
yers, 1806  railroMd  men,  Ac.  In  the  year  ending  June  1st, 
1860,  there  occurred  15,325  deaths,  or  11-5  in  every  thou- 
sand. Tlie  nuniber  of  deaf  and  dumb  was  600,  (see  In- 
troduction to  the  volume  on  Population  of  t/ie  Eigidh 
Census,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  &c.),  blind  530,  insane  1035,  and 
idiotic  907. 

Counties. — Indiana  is  divided  into92  counties,  viz.  Adams, 
Allen,  Bartholomew.  Benton,  Blackford,  Boone,  Brown, 
Carroll,  Cass.  Clark,  Clay.  Clinton,  Crawford.  Daviess.  Dear- 
born. Decatur,  Ue  Kalb.  Delaware,  Du  Bnis.  Elkhart, 
Fayette,  Floyd.  Fountain,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Gibson.  Grant, 
Greene,  Ilamiltou,  Hancock.  Harrison,  Hendricks.  Henry, 
Howard,  Huntington.  Jackson.  .Jasper,  .Jay,  .Jefferson,  .7en- 
nings,  Johnson.  Knox.  Kosciusco.  La  Grange.  Lake,  Laporte, 
Lawrence.  Aladi.son.  NIarion,  Marshall,  Martin.  Miami.  Mon- 
roe, Muiitgomery,  Morgan,  Newton,  Noble,  Ohio,  Orange, 
Owen,  Parke,  Perry,  Pike,  Porter,  Posej',  Pulaski,  Putnam, 
Randolph,  Ripley,  Rush,  Scott,  Shelby,  Spencer,  Stark,Steu- 
hen,  St.  Joseiili,  Sullivan,  Switzerland,  Tippecanoe,  Tipton, 
Union,  Vandeiherg,  Vermilion,  Vigo,  Wabash,  Warren, 
Warrick,  Washington,  Wayne,  Wells,  White,  and  Whitely. 
Capital,  Indianepolis. 

Cities  and  Towns. — Indianapolis  is  the  largest  town  in 
Indiana,  population  in  1860,18,611;  New  Albany,  12,647; 
Evansville,  11,4x4;  Fort  Wayne,  10,-388;  Lafayette,  9387; 
Terre  Haute,  8.594;  Madison,  8130;  Richmond, 6603;  Laporte, 
5028;  Jeffersonville,  4020;  Logansport,  about  3000;  Craw- 
fordsville  (iK)pulation  of  the  township),  4863;  Columlins, 
1840;  Aurora,  2990;  Newcastle,  about  1500;  Vinceuues, 
3960;  SoiUh  Bend.  38.32:  Lawreucehurg,  3599;  Michigan 
City,  3320 ; W’asliiiigton,  3183;  and  Cliarlestown,  populatioa 
3161. 

Government. — The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are 
both  elect(Hi  by  the  i)eople  for  4 years.  Tlie  former,  who 
receives  $3000  per  annum,  can  be  elected  only  once  in  .a 
period  of  eight  years.  The  latter  is  ex-officio  jiresident  of 
the  S<*nate,aud  receives  $5  per  day  during  tlie  se.ssioiis  of  the 
legislature.  The  Senate  consists  of  50.  and  the  IIou,-<e  of  Re- 
presentatives of  100  members,  hotli  elected  by  the  jieople;  the 
former  fur  four,  tlie  latter  fur  two  years.  The  secretary  of 
state,  aiidi  f()r,superi  11  teiideiit  of  public  schools,and  treasurer, 
are  each  clioseii  by  the  iieoiile  for  two  years.  The  judiciary 
consists  of  a supreme  court,  composed  of  not  less  than  thre- 
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DC  more  thn.(i  five  jutltceh.  elected  by  the  people  for  six  years; 
and  of  f.lteen  circuit  courts,  presided  over  by  judf^es 
e’ected  by  the  pef)ple  of  each  district,  for  six  years.  'J'he 
juilsre.s  of  the  supreme  court  reccuve  ^;30<)0  per  annutn. 
Justices  of  the  peace  are  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  town- 
ship for  four  years.  Any  voter  of  frood  moral  character  may 
practice  law,  and  any  white  male  of  21  years  of  a;re.  born  in 
the  United  States,  oi-  any  foreic:ner.  resident  of  the  United 
States  ORQ  yeac,  and  who  has  declar.^l  his  intention,  accord- 
ing to  law.of  becooiintr  a citizen,  may  vote,  after  si::  month.s’ 
residence  in  the  state.  Indiana  is  entitled  to  11  members 
in  the  national  house  of  representatives,  and  to  13  electoi-al 
votes  for  president  of  the  United  States. 

Banks,  Finances. — The  state  debt,  principal  and  interest, 
in  1847,  was  $14,374,640;  but  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
that  year,  the  bondholders  took  the  state’s  interest  in  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  which  they  were  to  finish  for  half 
this  debt,  while  the  state  should  issue  new  certificates  for 
the  other  half.  In  1853,  the  state  liabilities  were  $6,805,435, 
The  public  debt  of  Indiana,  in  18(  2,  was  reported  to  be 
$8,755,453.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  for  1865,  was 
$;ill,l33,724,  and  that  of  personal  property  $197,067,333; 
total,  $508,201,057.  In  1850  it  was  only  $152,870,339, 
showing  an  increase  in  fifteen  years  of  more  than  four  to 
one.  The  Common  School  Fund  in  June,  1862,  amounted  to 
$4,991,202.  In  September,  1865,  there  were  in  this  state  68 
national  banks.  Total  school  fund  in  1866,  $7,613,490.36; 
total  revenue  for  tuition  for  ls65,  $993,254.13. 

History. — Indiana  was  settled  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century^  by  the  French,  who  remained  here, 
without  much  accession  to  their  numbers,  till  long  after  the 
close  of  the  American  Hevolution.  Lilce  other  French  settle- 
ments, they  were  nearly  stationary,  as  far  as  regarded  in- 
crease from  without,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Americans 
among  them;  enjoying  life  with  the  characteristic  (dieerfiil- 
ness  of  their  nation.  aTid  mingling  with  the  neighboring 
savages,  not  only  on  terms  of  amity,  but  sometimes  forming 
matrimonial  alliances  with  them.  In  1860.  Indiana  became, 
in  conjunction  with  Illinois,  a territorial  government,  and 
in  1816.  an  independent  member  of  the  confederacy.  In 
1811,  the  savages  of  the  Shawnee  tribe.  le(i  on  by  tlndr 
prophet,  and  incited,  it  is  said,  by  the  British,  who  put 
arms  into  their  hands,  attacked  the  American  settiements. 
and  c(jmmitted  great  depredations.  General  Harrison  being 
sent  against  them,  routed  them  completely  at  Tippecanoe, 
but  with  the  loss  of  200  of  his  own  troops. 

INDIANA,  in'de-an'a  or  in-de-ah'na.  a county  in  the  S.W. 
central  part  of  Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  of  about  770 
square  miles.  The  Conemaugh  River  forms  its  boundary  on 
the  S.  It  is  also  drained  by  Little  U.ihoning.  Crooked, 
Black  Lick,  and  Two  Lick  Creeks.  The  surfece  is  hilly. 
The  soil,  where  not  too  rough  for  cultivation,  is  moderately 
fertile.  The  highlands  contain  large  <iuantities  of  bitumin- 
ous coal  and  iron  ore:  and  valuable  salt-springs  occur  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  county.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal  and 
Central  Railroad  pa.ss  along  the  S.  border.  Organized  in 
1803,  and  named  from  the  general  appellation  of  the  abori- 
ginal tribes.  Capital,  Indiana.  l*op. 33,687. 

INDIANA,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2505. 

INDIANA. a thriving  post-borough,  capital  of  Indiana  co., 
i’ennsylvania,  is  handsomely  situated  .50  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Pittsburg.  A plank-road,  about  16  miles  long,  extends  south- 
ward to  the  Central  Railroad.  The  village  contains  the  usual 
county  buildings,  5 or  6 churches,  and  an  academy.  P.  1331. 

IN'1)IANC4.  a post-village  ((f  (Ninada  West.  co.  of  Ilaldi- 
mand,  on  the  Grand  River.  28  miles  S.S.E. of  Brantford,  and 
22  miles  from  Dunnville.  Pop.  about  200. 

INDIANA  ASBURY  UNIVERSITY.  See  Greencastle, 
Indiana. 

INDIANA  CENTRAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.  See  In- 

DIA.VAPOLIS. 

INDl  ANA  5IEDICAL  COLLEGE.  See  Laporte.  Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  in  de-an-ap'o-lis,  a city,  capital  of  Indi- 
ana. and  seat  of  justice  of  .Marion  county,  on  the  West  Fork 
of  White  River,  at  the  crossing  of  the  National  Road,  and 
Immediately  below  the  mouth  of  Fall  Creek.  109  miles  N.W'. 
of  Cincinnati,  and  86  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Madison.  Lat.  39°  46' 
N..  Ion.  86°  5' W.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  and  exten- 
sive plain,  very  nearly  equidistant  from  the  several  bound- 
iries  of  the  state.  When  this  place  was  selected  for  the 
citpital  of  Indiana,  in  1820,  the  wliole  country  for  40  miles 
hi  every  direction  was  covered  with  a dense  forest.  On  the 
loth  of  January,  1825,  the  public  offices  of  state  were  re- 
uoved  from  Corydon,  and  the  seat  of  goveiaimcnt  was  per- 
■nanently  established  here.  The  streets  generally  cross  (‘ach 
)ther  at  riglit  angles,  excepting  4 diagonal  streets,  which 
converge  to  a circular  area  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
jn  incipal  business  houses  are  on  Washington  street,  which 
IS  120  feet  wide.  Several  other  streets  are  90  feet  wide. 
The  State  House,  erected  at  a cost  of  .$60,000,  is  an  elegant 
building,  surmounted  by  a dome,  and  having  10  Doric  col- 
umns on  eacl:  front.  Its  dimensions  are  180  feet  long  by  80 
wide.  Among  the  principal  birildings  are  Odd  Fellows  Hall, 
Metropolitan  Hall  Masonic  Hall,  the  N.  W.  C.  University, 
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Baptist  Female  College,  Indiana  Female  College,  several 
large  hotels  and  depots,  the  Union  Depot  being  400  feet  long 
and  80  wide.  Indianapolis  contains  33  churches,  4 national 
banks,  4 other  banks,  a State  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  a State 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  a Mercantile  Library 
Association.  Four  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers  are 
issued  here.  The  total  capital  of  the  banks  is  about  $.3,000, • 
000.  A State  Lunatic  Hospital  was  founded  here  in  1848,  and, 
in  1862,  had  298  patients.  Indianapolis  has  an  extensive 
trade,which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  its  numerous  railroads. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  education,  and  the  scliools 
are  in  a very  flourishing  condition.  The  city  contains  several 
iron  foundries,  3 large  paper-mills,  a very  extensive  pork- 
house,  several  Honring-mills,  and  manufactories  of  stean'- 
engines,  window-sashes,  and  other  articles.  Indianapolis  is 
the  terminus  of  8 railroads,  viz  . the  Indianapolis  and  Madi- 
son, the  Indianapolis  Peru  and  Chicago,  the  Indiana  Central, 
the  Indianaimlis  and  Cincinnati.  the  Jeflersonville  Railroad, 
the  Bellefontaine  Line,  the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond,  and 
the  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  Railroad.  Poj).  in  1840, 
2692:  in  1850,8090;  in  1860.  18  611,  and  in  180.5,  estimated 
at  35,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  a post-village  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa, 
about  14  miles  N.E.  of  Oskaloosa,  the  county  seat. 

INDIAN  ARCHIPEL.\GO.  See  Malay  Aiu'iiipel.ago. 

INDIANA  STWTE  UNIVERSITY,  .^ee  Bi.Ou.mington,  Ind. 

INDI.\N  (in'de-.an)  CREEK.  Georgia.  Rows  into  Little 
River,  in  Putnam  county,  about  8 miles  xN.lV.  of  Eatonton. 

INDIAN  CREI'IK,  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Mississippi,  enters 
Tennessee  River  near  Eastport. 

I\DI.\N  CREEK,  a small  stream  of  Yuba  co.,  towards 
the  N.  part  of  California,  falls  into  Dry  Creek  about  22  miles 
from  its  junction  with  Yuba  River.  Gold  is  found  along 
this  stream  in  considerable  quantities.  The  banks  are  well 
wooded  with  excellent  timber. 

INDIAN  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Fh^M  co.,  and 
flowing  S.W.,  passes  Corydon,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio.  The 
liiltle  Iiulian  Creelc  enters  it  at  Corvdon. 

INDI.-VN  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  n.ses  in  Monroe  co..  and 
enters  the  East  Fork  of  White  River,  at  the  Sulphur 
Springs,  in  Martin  county. 

INDI.VN  CREEK,  of  llorgan  co..  Indiana,  falls  into  the 
West  Fork  of  IVhite  River,  a few  miles  below  Martinsville. 

I.NDIAN  CREEK,  of  Switzerland  co.,  Indiana,  flows  into 
the  Ohio  near  Yevay. 

INDI.VN  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  enters  the  Maramec  from 
the  right,  in  Franklin  county. 

1 ND I A N CRE  E K.  a post-village  in  Monroe  co.,W.  Yirginia, 
190  miles  IV'.  of  Richmond. 

INDI.VN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Newbury  district,  South 
Carolina. 

INDI.VN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co..  Georgia. 

INDI.VN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  I’ike  co..  Alabama. 

INDIAN  CREEK,  a post-office,  Washington  co..  Tennessee. 

INDI.VN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan. 

INDIAN  CREEK,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana. 
Population,  1167. 

INDIAN  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana. 
Population,  1093. 

INDIAN  CREEK,  a township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana. 
Population.  754. 

INDIAN  CREEK,  a post-tewnship  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois. 

INDIAN  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Missouri, 
80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

INDIAN  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Pike  co..  Missouri. 

INDIAN  DESERT.  See  Thurr. 

INDIAN  DIGGINGS,  a post-office.  El  Dorado co..California 

INDIAN  FIELDS,  a post-office  of  Albany  co.,  New  York 

INDIAN  FIELDS,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  Indiaut 

I.NDIAN  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Grayson  co..  Texas. 

INDIAN  GROV'E,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  Illi- 
nois. 94  miles  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

INDIAN  HILL,  a post-office,  Abbeville  district,  S.  Carolina 

INDl  AN  HILL,  a post-oflice  of  Elbert  co.,  Georgia. 

INDIAN  KENTUCKY  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Rij)- 
ley  CO.,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio  8 miles  above  Madison  City, 

INDIAN  KEY.  a post-village  of  D.ide  co..  Florida,  is  situ- 
att(d  on  a small  island  of  corkl  formation,  in  the  Atlantic, 
75  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ivey  We.st.  This  village  contains  nearly 
the  whole  population  of  the  county,  whirh  in  1860  was  only 
83.  It  is  a desirable  winter  residence  for  invalids. 

INDIAN  LAKE,  New  York,  in  the  E.  part  of  Hamilton 
county,  is  8 or  9 miles  long,  and  near  2 niilng  wide.  The 
outlet,  called  Indian  River,  falls  into  the  Hudson. 

INDIAN  MOUM),  a post-office  of  Stewart  co..  Tennessee. 

INDI.VN  OCEAN,  (line.  MaJre  Iiildicum  or  Mdicus  OcF- 
anus ; Ger.  Indixc/ies  Mcer.  iiPdish-es  maiii;  Er.  Mer-dcs 
Indes,  maia  dAz  A,\d,  i.e.  “Sea  of  the  Indies,”)  a vs.t  sea, 
separated  from  the  Pacific  on  the  E.  by  the  Malay  Ar- 
chipelago and  Australia,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  a line 
drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Bass’s  Strait,  divided 
from  the  Atlantic  by  Africa  on  the  W.,  and  eticlo.sed  by  the 
countries  of  Asia  on  the  N.,  extending  from  about  lat.  25*- 
N.,  in  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  a little  beyoud  the  Tropic  ol  Can- 
cer, to  the  Antarctic  Circle ; and  from  Ion.  19°  56'  30"  .B.,  tc 
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33'  E fts  <*.xtent,  from  N.  to  S.,  somewhat  exceeds 
3500  miles , and  fts  t-readth  varies  from  6000  miles,  between 
the  Cape  of  Gool  Hope,  and  South  Cape  in  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  to  4000  miles  between  the  coast  of  Arabia  and  that  of 
Malacca  and  Sumatra.  Its  N.  shores  are  rendered  sinj'u- 
larly  irrep^ular  by  the  projection  of  three  vast  peninsulas — 
Arabia.  Iliudostan,  and  India-beyond-the-Ganges.  which  are 
respectively  separated  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  Arabian  Sea,  !ind 
Bay  of  Bengal.  It  communicates  with  the  China  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  Malacca,  Sutida  Strait,  and  the  Strait  of  Flores. 
I’he  other  principal  inlets  are  the  Mozambique  Channel. 
Red  Sea,  Gulfs  of  Cutch  and  Cambay,  the  Gulf  of  Manaar, 
Palk’s  Strait.  Bali,  Lombok,  and  Ombay.  the  Sea  of  Timor, 
and  Bass's  Strait.  The  most  important  islands  are  Mada- 
gascar, IMauritius,  Bourbon,  the  Comoro  Islands,  the  Sey- 
chelles. and  Socotra,  belonging  to  .\frica:  the  Laccadives. 
Maldives,  Ceylon,  the  Andaman  and  Nicoliar  Islands,  to 
Asia.  Its  principal  affluents  are — in  A.sia.  the  Salwin,  Irra- 
waddy, Brahmapootra. Ganges, Godavery,  Kistnah,  Nerbudda, 
Indus,  and  the  Shat-el-Arab,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates;  and  in  Africa,  the  Zambeze.  The 
monsoons,  or  periodical  winds,  prevail  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
ocean,  blowing  from  the  S.W.  between  April  and  October, 
and  S.E.  from  October  to  April.  Tempests  are  general  at 
the  periods  of  change;  and  between  lat.  5°  and  40°  S.  vio- 
lent hurricanes  frequently  occur. 

In  the  S.  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  the  equatorial  current, 
connecting  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic.  Hows  from  E.  to  W..  at 
a rate  varying  with  the  seasons;  but  N.  of  Madagascar, 
where  its  breadth  greatly  diminishes,  it  runs  from  45  miles 
to  60  miles  in  ‘24  hours.  A S.W.  current  also  flows  along 
the  African  coast,  towards  the  Mozamlnque  Channel:  its 
velocity  ranging  between  IS  miles  and  28  miles  a day,  but 
attaining  more  than  double  that  rate  near  Delagoa  Bay  and 
Cape  Corrientes.  It  finally  joins  the  Cape  current  near 
Cape  Padron.  On  the  S.W.  coast  of  Australia,  the  current 
divides  near  Cape  Leeuwin,  in  lat.  34°  22'  S.,  into  two 
stream.s — one  of  which  flows  N.,  and  the  other  E.,  with  an 
average  speed  of  about  20  miles  each  day,  thus  embracing 
the  whole  coast  of  Australia.  The  maximum  heat  of  the 
water  occurs  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  in  lat.  9°  55'  N.,  and  Ion. 
59°  52'  E..  where  it  reaches  87°  40'  Fahrenheit. 

INDIANOLA.  in-de-a-no'la.  a post-village  of  Calhoun  co., 
'I'exas.  on  the  W.  shore  of  Matagorda  Bay,  about  35  miles 
TV. S.W.  of  IMatagorda.  A newspaper  is  published  here; 
steamboats  ply  between  this  place  and  Galveston.  Pop. 1150. 

INDIANOLA,  a post-office  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois. 

INDIANOLA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa, 
about  18  miles  S.  of  Des  Moines.  See  Appendix. 

INDIANOLA,  a town  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kansas, on  the  Fort 
Riley  Road,  where  it  crosses  Soldier  Creek,  about  70  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Leavenworth. 

INDIAN  ORCHARD,  post-office,  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

INDIAN  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa. 

INDIAN  RIVER,  of  New  Hampshire.  See  Indian  Stream. 

INDIAN  RIVER,  of  New  York,  passes  through  Black 
Lake,  and  enters  Oswegatchie  River  in  St.  Lawrence  county. 

INDIAN  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co..  New  York. 

INDIAN  RIVER,  of  Sussex  co.,  Delaware,  flows  eastward 
into  the  Atlantic. 

INDIAN  RIVER,  of  Florida,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, flows  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast.  Length,  about 
100  miles.  The  depth  varies  greatly  in  different  seasons. 
The  breadth  also  is  very  unequal;  in  some  parts  it  expands 
into  extensive  lakes  or  lagoons. 

INDIAN  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  Maine. 

INDIAN  RIVER,  a hundred  of  Sussex  co.,  Delaware.  Pop. 
1809. 

INDr.\N  RIVER,  a post-office  of  St.  Lucie  co..  Florida. 

INDIAN  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Butts  co.,  Georgia,  50 
miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville;  is  a fashionable  place  of  resort. 

INDIAN  STREAM,  of  Coos  county,  in  the  N.  part  of 
New  Hampshire,  unites  with  the  E.  branch  to  form  the 
Connecticut. 

INDIA.N  STREAM,  a township  of  Coos  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. bordering  on  Canada  East. 

INDI.-VN  TAVERN,  a village  of  Morgan  co.,  Tennes.see. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY,  a tract  of  country  set  apart  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  a permanent  home 
for  the  aboriginal  tribes  removed  thither  from  E.  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  as  well  as  those  indigenous  to  the  terri- 
tory. It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  principally  by  Kan.sas,  S. 
by  Texas,  (from  which  it  is  partly  sei)arate(l  by  Red  River,) 
E.  by  Arkansas,  and  W.  by  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Indian 
Territory  lies  between  33°  30'  and  37°  N.  lat.,  and  between 
94°  30'  and  103°  W.  Ion.,  being  about  450  miles  long,  and 
from  35  to  240  miles  in  width,  including  an  area  of  about 
71,000  square  miles.  The  former  territory  of  Kansas,  and 
a portion  of  the  S.  of  Nebraska,  were  constituted  from  the 
territory  originally  included  within  the  so-called  Indian 
Territory. 

Jlice.  of  thi  Country. — There  is  a general  inclination  of  the 
cofintry  from  the  t)ase  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the 
western  border  of  Indian  Territory,  towards  the  Mi.ssissippi 
River,  with  a slight  inclination  to  the  S.E.  A vast  barren 
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and  sandy  tract,  generally  known  as  the  Gre.at  American 
Desert,  occupies  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  territory.  The 
rest  of  the  territory  spreads  out,  for  the  most  part,  int(' 
undulating  plains  of  great  extent,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ozark  or  Washita  Mountains,  which  enter  the  E.  portion 
of  Indian  Territory  from  Arkansas.  This  territory,  how- 
ever. has  been  too  imperfectly  explored  to  enable  us  to  speak 
with  great  precision  of  its  surface. 

Hirers. — Indian  Tei  ritory  is  drained  by  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  Rivers,  with  their  tributaries;  these  all  have  their 
sources  among  or  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  flowing 
in  an  E.  or  S.E.  direction,  across  or  on  the  borders  of  the 
territory,  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Mis.si.ssippi.  None 
of  the.se  rivers  have  their  course  within  the  territory.  The 
Red  River  forms  part  of  the  S.  boundary,  while  the  Ar- 
kansas passes  through  Indian  Territory  into  the  state  of  the 
same  name.  The  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  are  the 
Cimarron,  Neosha,  Verdigris,  and  the  North  and  South 
Forks  of  the  Canadian;  those  of  the  Red  River  are  the 
TV'ashita.  False  Washita,  and  little  Red  River;  all  having 
nearly  an  E.  course,  except  the  Neo.sha,  which  runs  S. 
These  rivers  have  generally  broad  and  shallow  channels, 
and  in  the  dry  season  are  little  more  than  a series  of  sandy 
pools;  in  the  winter  and  spring  only  are  they  navigable  by 
flat-boats  and  canoes,  or  for  steamboats  (if  at  all)  near  their 
mouths.  The  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers  are  both  navigable 
for  steamboats,  but  to  what  distance  we  are  not  accurately 
informed.  The  Arkansas  has  a course  of  about  2000,  and 
Red  River,  of  1200  miles. 

Climate. — Of  the  climate  we  have  little  definite  informa- 
tion, but  that  of  the  E.  portion  is  probably  similar  to  the 
climates  of  Arkan.sas  and  Missouri,  on  which  it  borders. 
The  summers  are  long  and  extremely  dry,  the  days  being 
very  hot.  with  cool  nights. 

Soil  and  Productions. — On  this  point  our  information  is 
limited.  The  E.  portion,  occupied  by  the  partly-civil- 
ized Indians,  is  represented  as  fertile  prairie  land,  inter- 
spersed “ with  mountain  and  flat  hills,”  for  an  extent  of  290 
miles  westward  from  the  boundary  of  Arkansas.  On  the 
borders  of  the  streams  are  strips  of  woodland,  mostly  cotton- 
wood and  willows;  the  country  is.  however,  generally  de.s- 
titute  of  timber.  The  Cross  Timbers,  thus  described  by 
Captain  Marcy.  are  partly  in  this  territory: — “ narrow 
strip  of  woodland,  called  the  Cross  Timbers,  from  5 to  30 
miles  wide,  extending  from  the  Arkansas  River  some  500 
miles  in  a S.IV.  direction  to  the  Brazos,  divides  the  arable 
land  from  the  great  prairies,  for  the  most  part  arid  and 
sterile.”  The  N.W.  portion  of  the  territory  is  mostly  a 
barren,  dreary  waste  ‘-of  bare  rocks,  gravel,  and  sand.”  des- 
titute of  all  vegetation,  except  perhaps  a few  stunted  shrub.s. 
“yuccas,  cactuses,  grape-vines,  and  cucurbitaceous  ))lants.” 
The  water  is  brackish,  and  the  surface  in  many  places  co- 
vered with  saline  efflorescences.  'I'he  eastern  prairies  are 
well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  the  products  of  the  adjoining 
states  flourish  theie. 

Animals. — Vast  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild  horses  roam 
over  its  prairies,  and  antelope,  deer,  prairie-dog.  and  some 
other  animals  are  found:  wild  turkeys,  grouse.  &c..  are 
among  the  birds.  Upon  the  other  points  generally  treated 
of  in  our  articles  on  the  states  and  territories,  we  have  t<)0 
little  reliable  information  to  speak  in  a work  meant  to  be 
one  of  facts,  and  not  of  conjectures.  Indian  Territory  forms 
a part  of  the  great  Louisiana  tract  purcha.sed  by  President 
Jelferson  from  F'rance.  in  1803.  The  United  States  goverii- 
ment  have  military  stations  at  Fort  Gibson,  on  the  Ar- 
kansas; Fort  Tow.son,  on  the  Red:  and  Fort  AVa.shita,  on 
the  AVa.shita.  The  territory  of  Kansas,  with  a poi  tion  of 
Nebraska,  was  foiuned  from  what  was  formerly  called  In- 
dian Territory,  in  1854. 

Population. — AA'e  have  no  census  returns  of  the  popula 
tion  of  this  territory,  but  the  E.  portion  is  mainly  in 
possession  of  tribes  removed  thither  by  the  United  States 
government,  including,  among  others,  the  Choctaw.s.  Chicka 
saws.  Creeks,  Cherokees.  Senecas,  Shawnees.  and  Seminoles. 
The  central  and  AV.  portions  are  roamed  over  by  the 
Osages,  Camanches.  Kioways,  Pawnees,  Arrapahoes.  and 
some  other  nomad  tribes.  Some  of  the  removed  tribes  have 
made  considerable  advances  in  agriculture  and  the  indu.s- 
trial  arts,  and  have  established  schools  and  chiTrches,  while 
others  are  relapsing  into  indolence  and  vagrancy,  and.  fol- 
lowing the  common  fate  of  the  savage  when  in  contact  with 
the  civilized  man.  are  fast  diminishing  under  the  influence 
of  intemperance  and  vicious  connection  with  abandoned 
whites. 

INDIAN  TOAA’N,  a small  village  of  Camden  c<\.  North 
Carolina. 

INDIAN  TOAVN,  a post-village  in  Currituck  (X...  North 
Carolin.a,  165  miles  E.N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

INDIAN  TOAVN,  a post-village  in  AVilliamsburg  district. 
South  Carolina.  85  miles  E.S.E.  of  Columbia. 

INDIAN  TOAVN,  a small  post-village  of  dureau  co..  Illi 
nois. 

INDIAN  VAI/LEY,  a post-office  of  FIo^m  co.,  A'irginia. 

INDIAN  VIL'LAGE,  a post-village  of  WaiUta  parish 
Louisiana. 
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INDrAN  WIIEE'LING  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  flows  through 
Delmont  counlv,  and  enters  the  Ohio  opposite  Wheeling. 

INDICES  OCEANUS  or  INDICUM  MARE,  See  Indian 

OCIIAN. 

INDIE,  in'dee.  a village  of  Austria,  in  Slavonia,  near 
Vukovar.  Pop.  2130. 

INDIES,  EAST.  See  East  Indies,  and  India. 

INDIES.  WEST.  See  West  Indies. 

INDIGHIRKA  or  INDIGIRKA,  in'de-ghlu/ka  or  in'de- 
ghir'ka.  or  ZAPADNAIA-KOLIMA,  za-pad-ni'd-ko-lee/m^,  a 
river  of  East  Siberia,  government  of  Yakootsk,  rises  in  the 
Yablonoi  Mountains,  and  after  a N.  cour.se  estimated  at  750 
miles,  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat.  71°  N.,  Ion.  150°  E.,  by 
.An  estuary  containing  numerous  islands.  It  receives  many 
affluents,  but  the  region  it  traverses  is  almost  wholly  a 
frozen  desert,  with  a few  villages. 

IN'DIGO  HEAD,  a post-office  of  Coffee  co.,  Alabama. 

INDIO,  eenffle-o,  a river  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  New 
Granada,  unites  with  the  Pa^’ora  to  form  a considerable 
stream,  which  enters  the  Pacific  E.  of  Panama.  Its  shores 
abound  with  fine  timber. 

IND.TE-KARA-SOO,  in'jee-ki'rd-soo,  (anc.  Haliac'mon,)  a 
river  of  European  Turkey,  in  Macedonia,  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Salonica.  18  miles  S.W.  of  Salonica.  Length,  110  miles. 

IND.FIGIIIZ,  INGIGIIIZ,  or  IN.TIGIIIS.  in-je-ghiz'  or 
in-je-gheez'.  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  3.3 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Constantinople.  It  has  some  mineral  baths, 
and  remains  of  ancient  structures. 

INDO  CHINA.  See  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 

INDORE,  in'dor^,  or  INDOOR,  in 'door/,  a state  of  Central 
Hindostan,  under  British  protection,  enclosed  by  the  Gwalior 
dominion,  and  territory  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  and 
mter.sected.  E.  to  W..  by  the  Nerbudda  River.  Area,  nearly 
4250  square  miles.  Capital,  Indoor.  It  furnishes  to  the 
British  Indian  forces  3000  men. 

INDORE,  a town  of  Hindostan.  the  capital  of  the  above 
state,  is  situated  on  a wooded  table-land;  elevation  nearly 
2000  feet. and  33  miles  S.  of  Oqjein.  Lat.  22°  22'  N..  Ion.  7.5° 
50'  E.  It  has  been  wholly  built  within  the  present  century, 
and  has  some  spacious  streets.  The  massive  granite  palace 
of  the  Rajah  is  its  only  edifice  of  importance. 

INDOSTAN.  See  Hindostan. 

INDRAGIRI,  in-dr^-gh^r/ree,  or  ANDRAGERY,  an-dri- 
ghA/ree,  a navigable  river  of  Sumatra,  enters  the  ocean  on 
its  E.  coast,  in  lat.  0°  32'  S.,  Ion.  103°  E.  On  it  is  a town  of 
the  .same  name. 

INDRAGIRI,  or  ANDRAGERY,  a native  state  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  S.E.  coast,  between  the  rivers  Kampar 
and  .lumbi.  which  enter  the  sea  respectively.  0°  30'  N..  and 
1°  S.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Indiagiri,  which  forms 
the  commercial  road  of  the  country;  and  is  in  general  flat, 
especially  towards  the  coast.  Indragiri  is  governed  by  a 
sultan,  but  is  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Dutch. 

INDRAMAYO  or  INDRAMAI.TO,  een-dra-ml'o,  a cape, 
river,  and  town  of  Java:  the  town  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  enters  the  sea  on  its  N.  coast,  near  the  cape,  90 
mibjs  E.  of  Batavia. 

IN'DRAPOOK'  or  INDRAPURA,  in-dr3-poo'ra,  a town, 
river,  state,  and  volcano  of  Sumatra;  the  town  near  the  S.W. 
coast.  150  miles  N.W.  of  Bencoolen. 

INDRAPOOR  or  INDRAPURA  POINT  is  in  lat.  2°  5'  S., 
Ion.  105°  27'  E. ; and  N.  of  it  is  a bay  in  which  are  the  In- 
drapoor  Islands. 

INDRE,  i\d’r,  a river  of  France,  departments  of  Indre 
and  Indre-et-Loire,  joins  the  Loire  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tours, 
after  a N.W.  course  of  115  miles.  It  is  navigable  from 
Loches  to  the  Loire.  45  miles. 

INDRE,  a department  of  North-west  France,  formed  of 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Berri.  Area,  2624  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1861,  270,054.  The  surface  is  uniformly  level.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Indre  and  Creuse.  More  corn  and 
wine  are  raised  than  are  required  for  home  consumption, 
though  much  of  the  soil  is  barren  and  swampy.  The  cli- 
mate is  generally  mild  and  temperate.  This  department 
furnishes  the  best  lithographic  stones  in  France,  gun-flints, 
iron  and  iron  goods,  earthenwares,  and  cutlery  at  Chateau- 
roux.  Woollen  and  cotton  cloths  and  yarn,  leather,  tiles, 
and  parchment,  are  among  the  chief  products.  Capital, 
Ch&teauroux.  Indre  is  divided  into  the  4 arrondissements 
of  Chateauroux,  Issoudun,  La  Chatre,  and  Le  Blanc. 

INDRE.  an  island  of  France.  See  Indret. 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE,  a.Nd’r-,i-lw£lR,  a department  in  the 
N.W.  of  France,  formed  chiefly  of  the  old  province  of  Tou- 
raine,  comprising  a region  on  both  sides  of  the  Loire.  Area, 
2332  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  323,572.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  near  the  Loire  very  fertile,  elsewhere  poor,  and 
often  marshy.  The  Cher,  Indre,  and  Vienne  Rivera  water 
ikr  8.  portion.  Agriculture  has  latterly  improved,  and  the 
produce  in  corn  is  now  more  than  adequate  to  home  con- 
sumption. The  department  furnishes  excellent  lithographic 
atones,  pipe  and  potters’-clay.  and  contains  an  immense 
mound  of  petrified  shells,  which  .are  used  as  manure.  Hemp, 
liquorice,  anniseed,  truffles,  fruits,  &c.,  are  raised  in  con- 
Siderable  quantities.  The  culture  of  silk  is  increasing,  as 
are  tht  silk,  woollen,  and  leather  manufactures  of  Tours. 


The  other  principal  manufactures  are  files  and  rasps  at 
Amboise.  iron  wares,  red  lead,  and  pottery ; and  near  Mont- 
bazon  is  a national  gunpowder  factory  and  nitre  refinery. 
Capital,  Tours.  The  department  is  divided  into  the3arron- 
dis.sements  of  Tours,  Chinon,  and  Loches. 

INDRET  or  INDRE,  iNo'dr.V,  a small  island  of  France, 
department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  formed  by  the  Loire, 
miles  W.  of  Nantes.  The  French  government  lately  founded 
an  extensive  establishment  here  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
machinery  of  steamboats,  Ac. 

INDUNO,  in-doo'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
of  Como,  near  Olona.  Near  it  is,  in  a deep  gorge,  a remark- 
able fountain.  Pop.  1801. 

INDUS,  in/dQs,  or  SINDH,  sInd,  (Sanscrit,  Sindhno  or 
Sindliu,  ‘‘the  sea;”  Persian  Ab-Smd,  db-.sind.)  a great  river  of 
South  Asia,  forming  a portion  of  the  W.  boundary  of  Hindos- 
tan, rises  in  Thibet,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Kailas,  (of  the  Hima- 
laj’as,)  in  lat.31°  20'  N.,  Ion.  81°  15'  E..  near  the  sources  of  the 
Sutlej.  It  flows  N.W.  for  about  120  miles,  where  it  is  joined  by 
theGartope.  The  conjoint  stream  now  breaks  through  the 
Himalayas ; and  thenceforth  has  a S.W.  course,  separating  the 
Punjab  dominions  from  Afghanistan,  and  traversing  Sinde 
throughout  to  its  mouths  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  lat. 
2.3°  and  25°  N.,  and  Ion.  67°  30'  and  69°  E.  Total  course  esti- 
mated at  1650  miles.  Its  affl  uents.  though  not  numerous,  are 
important.  N.  of  the  Himalayas  it  receives  theGartope.  Sinh- 
kha-bab.  Zanskar,  and  Shy-yok  Rivera.  S.  of  the  mountains 
the  Cabool  River  enters  it.  and  in  lat.  28°  55'  N.,  Ion.  70°  28' 
E.,  470  miles  from  the  ocean,  it  is  joined  from  the  N.E.  by 
the  Punjnud,  which  brings  to  it  the  united  streams  of  the 
Punjab,  or  “five  rivers.”  the  Sutlej,  (anc.  Hpsufdrnn.)  with 
the  Beas,  (anc.  /fy/>/Ja.sis,)theChenaub,  (anc,  Ace,s/t>;e.s-,)  the 
Ravee,  (anc.  Hf/dmodes.)  and  the  Jhylum,  (anc.  Hi/dasfpps.) 
Below  this  it  has  no  tributary  of  much  size,  but  repeatedly 
subdivide.s.  giving  off  lateral  streams,  the  principal  being 
the  Fulailee  and  Narra  tranches ; and  at  'friecal.  lat.  25°  9' 
N..  Ion.  68°  21'  E.,  the  Delta  commences,  the  chief  arms  of 
which  are  the  Buggaur.  Sata.  and  Pinyaree.  The  Indus 
enters  the  sea  by  a great  number  of  mouths,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Pittee.  Hujareme.  Khediwaree,  Kuhiwaree, 
Sir,  and  Koree.  The  latter  is  7 miles  wide  and  20  feet  deep, 
and  is  properly  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  Delta  extends  from 
the  ocean  to  Hyderabad,  and  from  Kurachee  to  LuckpuU 
Bunder,  being  about  130  miles  in  extreme  length  and  breadth. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Indus  are  the  towns  of  Moor.  Leh.  I.s- 
kardo,  Attock.  Kala-Bagh,  Dera-lsmaeel-Khan,  Dera-Ghazee* 
Khan,  Bukkur.  Leia,  Mittun-Kote,  Roree-Bukkur,  Sukkur, 
Sepwan,  Hyderabad,  Meanee.  Tattah,  Ghara,  Bunder-Vik« 
kur,  and,  at  its  N.  entrance.  Kurachee.  Its  source  is  sup- 
posed to  be  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  its  bed  at  Leh  10,000 
feet,  and  at  Attock,  940  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  1000  feet 
above  the  ocean  level,  800  feet  across.  60  feet  in  depth,  and 
has  a current  of  6 miles  an  hour.  Here  it  is  crossed  by  two 
bridges  of  boats.  Below  this  point  it  runs  with  great  ve- 
locity, mostly  between  high  cliffs,  (in  one  place  700  feet  in 
elevation,)  as  far  as  Kala-Bagh,  after  which  its  course  is 
through  a level  country,  with  a breadth  usually  varying 
from  one-fourth  of  a mile  to  upwards  of  1 mile,  and  an 
average  velocity  of  from  2 to  3 miles  an  hour.  During  the 
sea.son  when  it  is  lowest,  tides  are  perceptible  upward  to 
about  25  miles  below  Tattah,  or  75  miles  from  the  ocean. 
The  mean  annual  discharge  of  water  is  supposed  to  be 
150,212,079,642  tons,  a large  proportion  of  its  waters  being 
consumed  in  irrigation  and  evaporation.  The  Indus  is 
navigable  from  the  sea  as  high  as  the  influx  of  the  Cabool 
River,  near  Attock.  942  miles,  and  its  tributaries  aro  mostly 
navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains ; but  the  channel  is  so 
encumbered  by  shifting  banks  as  to  be  only  adapted  for 
steamers  and  vessels  of  comparatively  small  draught.  The 
gavial,  or  long-snouted  alligator,  is  numerous  in  the  river,  and 
the  common  alligator  is  found  in  its  lagoons.  The  bolim,  a 
cetacean,  is  also  abundant.  Fish,  e.specially  the pidla.  a species 
Of  carp,  arevery  abundant,  and  form  a chief  article  of  food  for 
the  natives.  'I'he  country  immediately  adjacent  to  its  banks, 
in  its  Delta  especially,  is  of  high  fertility,  but,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance on  either  side,  this  region  is  flanked  by  a bare  desert; 
and  wood  fuel  is  everywhere  so  scarce,  that  there  is  little 
immediate  prospect  of  making  the  Indus  a high  route  foi 
steam  navigation,  unless  the  coal  recently  discovered  near  it 
in  the  Punjab  and  Afghanistan  should  prove  to  be  suitable 
in  quality  and  in  adequate  quantity  for  the  undertaking. 

INDUSTAN  or  INDUSTHAN.  See  Hindostan. 

IN/DUSTRY,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine,  on 
both  sides  of  Sandy  River,  28  miles  N .N.W.  of  Augusta. 

INDUSTRY,  a post-village  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River ,38  miles  below  Pittsburg. 
Population.  702. 

INDUSTRY,  a post-office  of  Austin  co.,  Texas. 

INDUSTRY,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co..  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  4 miles  below  Cincinnati,  contains  a stove 
foundry. 

INDUSTRY,  a post-township  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois. 

INDUSTRY,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Berthier, 
42  miles  N.N.E.  of  M‘'ntreal.  It  contains  several  stores  and 
a foundry. 
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IN’EBOLI,  ae'neh-boQee,  or  AINABOL,  (A’inabol,)  Tni-bol', 
{one.  f'ynopfolis?)  a.  maritime  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Black  8ea,  72  miles  AV-S-W.  of  Sinope.  Pop.  from  2000  to  3000. 

INFERUM  MARE.  See  Tyrrhene  Se.\. 

INFICIONADO,  een-fe-se-o-nd^do,  a village  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Minas-Geraes,  12  miles  N.  of  Mariana.  Pop.  4500. 

INGATESTONE,  ing'gAt-stone,  a parish  of  England,  co.of 
E.ssex,  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  6 miles  S.W.  of 
Chelmsford. 

IXGELFINGEN,  ing^el-fing'en,  a town  of  IVurtemburg, 
on  the  Kocher,  43  miles  N.N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1500. 

INGELIIEIM,  ing'el-hime',  (Nieder,  nee^der,  and  O'ber,) 
two  contiguous  market-towns  of  Germany,  in  Ilesse-Darm- 
stadt,  province  of  Rhein-IIessen,  on  the  Selz,  near  its  influx 
into  the  Rhine,  9 miles  M'.S.W.  of  Mentz.  Pop.  of  the  former, 
2000:  of  the  latter,  2212. 

INGEL^IUXSTER,  iug'jiel-mun'ster,  a town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  West  Flanders,  7 ^ miles  N.  of  Courtrai.  Pop.  5005. 

IXGEN,  ing^Hen,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gelder- 
land,  6 miles  X.  of  Tiel.  Pop.  1000. 

IXGEXDOIIL,  ing^en-dol',  a village  and  parish  of  Switzer- 
lainl.  canton,  and  2 miles  S.W.  of  Schwytz,  on  the  Muotta. 
Pup.  1592. 

l.N'GEXIIEIM,  ing/en-hime',  a village  of  Bavaria,  near 
Bergzabern.  Pop.  1031. 

IXGEXIO,  een-iiahe-o,  a town  of  the  Canary  Islands,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  island  of  Gran  Canaria,  at  the  junction  of 
two  small  streams  which  form  the  Guadadeque.  Pop.  2S87. 

IXGEXOE,  ing'en  ii'eh,  an  island  of  Xorway,  province  of 
Finmark,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  30  miles  S. IV.  of  Xorth  Cape. 

IXGERSllEIM,  ing'ers-hime'.  (Fr.  pron.  ^No'zh§R'z&m^)  a 
market-town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaut-Rhin,  3 miles 
X.IV.  of  Colmar.  Pop.  2208. 

I.NGERSOLL,  iug'gher-sol,  a village  of  Canada  "West,  co. 
of  Oxford.  15  miles  X.X.E.  of  Loudon.  It  contains  several 
stores  and  hotels. 

IX’GESTRIE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

IXGESU,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Tn.jeh-soo. 

IXGIIAM,  ing'ani,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

INGHAM,  a pa’rish  of  England,  co.  of  Xorfolk. 

IXGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

IXGIIAM,  ing'am,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Michi- 
gan, contains  5()0  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Grand 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Red  Cedar  and  Sycamore  Creeks. 
The  surflice  is  mostly  level,  and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is 
productive.  Mines  of  iron  and  coal  have  been  found  in  the 
county.  This  county  contains  Lansing,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  Named  in  honor  of  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  secretary  of 
the  treasury  under  President  Jackson.  Capital,  Mason. 
Population,  17,435. 

IXGHAM,  a post-township  in  the  S.E,  part  of  Ingham  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1161. 

INGHIAM  CEN/TRE,  a post-village  of  Ingham  co.,  Michi- 
gan, in  the  above  township.  It  has  a steam  saw  mill. 

INGHE-NOR,  in'gheh-noR/,  or  IXGKE-XOOR,  iiPgh^h- 
nooH,  a lake  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  90  miles  W.N.W.  of  the 
Lake  of  Koko-Nor.  It  is  18  miles  long  by  16  miles  broad, 
and  flows  into  Lake  Koko-Xor  by  the  Poocapira,  (Poucapira.) 

IXGHILTERRA,  IXGLATERRA.  See  England. 

INGIGHIS  or  IXGIGHIZ.  See  Indjighiz. 

IXGLEBY  ARXCLIFFE,  ing'ghgl-be  arn'klifif,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

INGLEBY  GREEXGIOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
Several  townships  of  England  are  named  Ingleby. 

INGLES,  INGLESE.  See  England. 

IXGLESHAM,  ing'ghflz-am,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of 
Wilts  and  Berks. 

IX'GLESIDE,  a post-office  of  Hardin  co.,  Tennessee. 

IXGLESIDE,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Kentucky. 

IXGLETDX,  ing^ghel-ton,  a village  and  chapelry  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  York.  West  Riding,  9^  miles  N.IV.  of  Sett  le,  on  the 
Leeds  and  East  Lancashire  Railway.  In  the  chapelry  are 
some  curious  eaves,  and  Ingleton  (or  Ingleborough)  Hill, 
2361  feet  in  height. 

INGOD.4,  iu-goMil,  a rive.'  of  Siberia,  government  of  Ir- 
kootsk.  after  a N.E.  course  of  about  300  miles,  joins  the 
Onon  to  form  the  .'^hilka  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Amoor. 

IXGGLHESTHORPE,  ingtgolz-thorp,  a pari.sh  of  England, 
CO.  of  Xorfolk. 

IXGGLDMELLS,  ing'gold-m§Iz,  a maritime  parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Lincoln. 

INGOLUSBY.  ingtgolz-be,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  Lincoln. 

IXGOLSTADT,  itigtol-stdtt',  or  ing/gpl-stdtt',  a fortified 
town  of  Upi)er  Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  35 
miles  S.IV.  of  Ralisbou.  Pop.  19,398,  oi  whom  about  260b  are 
military.  It  is  well  built,  and  strongly  fc.rtified  by  new  works, 
since  de.«troyed  by  the  French,  in  1806.  It  has  7 churches, 
in  one  of  which  the  famous  General  Tilly  is  buried : a royal 
^lalace,  several  hospitals,  and  many  charitable  institutions. 
Its  university,  foundi  d in  1472.  (and  at  which,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  celebrated  Urban  Regius  studied,  under 
the  name  of  Kaustus.)  was  transferred  in  1800  to  Landshut, 
and  afterwards  to  Munich.  The  trade  of  Ingolstadt  has  d(j- 
ayed,  and  it  has  now  only  a few  manufactures  of  cloth, 
playing-cards,  and  leather. 
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INGOOL,  INGOUL,  or  IXGUL,  in-gooP,  a river  of  Russia, 
government  of  Kherson,  rises  N.of  Yelisavetgrad,  and  flows 
S.  into  the  Bug  near  Nikolaiev,  after  a course  of  150  miles. 

IXGOOLETS.  INGOULETS,  or  INGULETZ,  iu-goo-lJts', 
a river  of  Russia,  government  of  Kherson,  rise.s  N.  of  Yelisa- 
vetgrad,  and  flows  S.,  into  the  Dnieper,  8 miles  N.E,  of 
Kherson,  length  220  miles. 

IXGOOR,  INGOUR,  or  INGUR,  in  gooR/,  written  also 
INGURI  and  IXGOURI,  in-goo'ree.  a river  of  Ru.s.sia,  rises  r.<s 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  flows  M’.S.W.,  and  fiills  into  U.e 
Black  Sea.  Total  course,  70  miles. 

INGOUVILLE,  dN<i'goo'veeP,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  1 mile  N.  of  Havre  Pop. 
in  1852,  14,378.  It  stands  on  a slope,  commanding  a fine 
view  of  the  Seine,  and  has  numerous  villas  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Havre,  chemical  works  and  sugar  refineries. 

INGOYGEM.  ing'Hoi-Hgm',  or  IXGOYGHEM,  a village  of 
Belgium,  province  of  'West  Flanders,  8 miles  E.  of  Courtrai. 
Pop.  2205. 

INGHIAHAIM.  a post-office  of  Columbia  co..  Pennsylvania. 

INGRAHAM  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Clay  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

IX'GRAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

IN'GRA.M’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale 
co.,  Alabama. 

IXGRAMSDORF,  ing'rdms-doRf',  a village  of  Pru.ssiau 
Silesia,  with  a station  on  the  Breslau  and  Freiburg  Rail- 
road, 22  miles  from  Breslau. 

IXGRAXDE.  ^Ns'g'  S^'d'-  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Maiue-et-Loire,  on  the  Loire,  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Augers. 
Pop.  1452. 

IN/GR.WE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

IXGRl^,  ^N«'grA/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loiret, 
4 miles  "W.N.W.  of  Orleans.  Pop.  in  1852.  2265. 

IXGRIA,  iiPgre-d.  ((jev.Inger^nunnland,  iugter-m^nn-ldnt,') 
an  old  province  of  Russia,  now  forms  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg. 

IXGROIVITZ,  in'gro-^its',  a market-town  of  Moravia,  32 
miles  N.E.  of  Iglau.  Pop.  1390. 

IXGUIXIEL,  ^No'ghee'ne-^P,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  15  miles  N.X.E.  of  Lorient.  Pop.  2204. 

INGUL,  and  INGULETZ.  See  Ingool,  and  Ingoolets. 

IXGUR  or  INGURI.  See  Ingoor. 

IXGWILLER,  ^No'veeriaiR',  or  HENGWILLER,  h6N«'- 
veel'laiR^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  on  the 
Moder,  11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Saverne.  Pop.  2000. 

ING''W'ORTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IXHAMBAX  orIXHAMBAXE.  een-dm-bdn',  a Portuguese 
maritime  town  of  East  Africa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
hamban  River,  N.  of  Cape  Corrientes,  and  200  miles  X’^.E. 
of  Delagoa  Bay.  It  has  a harbor,  a fort,  and  1000  houses. 
Its  trade  is  mostly  in  ivory  and  beeswax.  The  Inhamban 
River  has  a S.E.  course  of  150  miles. 

IXIIAMBUPE,  een-ydm-boo'pA.  a market-town  of  Brazil, 
province,  and  90  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bahia,  on  the  river  Inham- 
bupe.  Pop.  of  the  district,  .3006. 

INHAUMA,  een-yowtml,  a village  of  Brazil,  province,  and 
8 miles  N.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pop.  2000. 

INI  A,  ee'ne-d,  a river  of  Siberia,  government  of  Tomsk, 
risesin  lat.  64°X..  Ion. 87°  E.,  and  joins  the  Obi  near  Koly  van. 

INIESTA.  See  Hiniesta. 

INISHEER,INISHMAIN,  and  INISHMORE.  SeeARR.^N 
Island.s. 

INJEH-SOO,  INJEII-SU  or  INGE-SU,  intjeh-soo/,  a town 
of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Karamania,  in  a ravine,  13  miles 
S.W.  of  Kaisareeyeh.  It  has  about  750  Greek  and  the  same 
number  of  Mohammedan  residences,  2 chui-ches.  numerous 
grottoes,  and  a handsome  khan.  It  is  governed  by  a special 
officer  sent  from  Constantinople. 

IXJERAM,  in-jeh-rSm',  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Rajahmundry,  on  the  N. 
branch  of  the  Godavery,  at  its  delta. 

INKBER/ROW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M'orcestcr. 

IXKERMAX.  ink-er-mdnt,  {a.nc.  Dorns,?)  a village  and  sea- 
port of  South  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  35  miles  S.M'.  of  Sim- 
feropol. It  was  once  a celebrated  city,  and  has  numerous 
caveims  cut  in  the  rock,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
monks  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Near  this  place.  November  5th, 
1854,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  between  the  allied 
English  and  French  forces  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Russians 
on  the  other.  The  former  amounting  to  25.000  or  30.000, 
the  latter  (as  is  estimated,)  to  above  60.000.  Tlie  Russians 
began  the  attack  at  dawn  of  day,  upon  the  entrenched  lines 
of  the  English,  but  after  a fierce  and  sanguinary  contest  of 
many  hoxirs,  inflicting  great  loss  on  both  sides,  they  were 
compelled  at  length  to  retire. 

INKH’EN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

IX'LAND,  a post-office  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio. 

INLAND,  a post-office  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa 

INLAND,  a post-office  of  Greenwood  co.,  Kansas. 

IN'MANVILLE.  a village  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island, 
about  25  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Providence  It  contains  a 
scythe  factory. 

INN,  inn,  (anc.  OShii/s,)  a river  of  Central  Europe,  and 
one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Danube,  rises  in  tlifi 
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Rngadiiie,  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Orisons,  flows 
mostly  N.E.,  through  the  Tyrol  and  Ilavaria,  and  joins  the 
Danube  at  I'assau.  Total  course  estimated  at  250  miles.  In 
a part  of  its  course  it  forms  the  W.  frontier  of  Upper  A ustria. 
On  its  banks  are  the  towns  of  Imst,  Innspruck,  Kufstein, 
W'asserburg,  Mlihldorf.  and  Scharstein.  It  is  navigable 
from  Hall,  near  Innspruck. 

INNACONDA,  iu-nd-kou'da,  a town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Madras,  disti’ict,  and  52  miles  S.W.  of  Ouutoor. 

INNERBERO,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Eisemeiiz. 

IN'NEIIKII’,  a maritime  parish  and  burgh  of  barony  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew,  on  the  Erith  of  Clyde,  -ii  miles 
S.W.  of  Greenock.  Pop.  of  burgh,  431.  Near  it  are  ruins  of 
several  old  baronial  castles;  and  at  Cloch  Point  stands  a 
light-hous'^,  80  feet  in  elevation. 

INN ERLEITIIEN.  in'ner-lee'xHen, or  TN'VERLEUTIIEN, 
a parish  and  watering-place  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  5^  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Peebles.  Pop.  about  1000.  It  is  the  “ St.  Ronan’s 
Well”  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Traciuair  House,  the  seat  of  the 
noble  family  of  Tratiuair,  stands  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

INNERSi’E,  iu'uer-steh,  a-idver  of  Germany,  rises  in  the 
Harz  Mountains,  in  Hanover,  and  joins  the  Leiue  after  a 
course  of  nearly  60  miles. 

INCNERAVIC'K  or  IN'VERWICK,  a maritime  parish  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Haddington. 

INNICHEN,  in^uiK-en,  AgunHum,)  a village  of  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  Brave.  24  miles  S.W.  of  Lientz.  Pop.  950. 

IN'NINGEN,  a village  of  Germany,  near  Augsburg,  with 
II  station  on  the  railway  from  Augsburg  to  Kaufbeuren. 

INNIS.  a Celtic  word  signifying  ‘-island,”  forming  the 
part  of  many  names  in  Ireland. 

I NC\  I SB  EG',  numerous  small  islands  belonging  to  Ireland, 
near  Dunmore  Head  and  other  headlands. 

IN'NISBE/GIL  or  IN'NISBIG'GLE,  an  island  of  Achil 
Sound,  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo,  about  1|  miles  long. 

IN'NISBJE'FIN,  or  BOFFIN,  a parish  ol  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught, CO.  of  IMayo,  comprising  the  island  of  the  .same  name, 
3 miles  N.N.W.  of  Claggan  Point.  On  its  S.  coast  is  an 
excellent  harbor. — Innisbofpin  is  the  name  of  several  islands 
of  Ireland,  cos.  of  Donegal  and  Longford. 

IN'NISCAl/I’HRA,  a parish  of  Ireland,  cos.  of  Clare  and 
Galway.  Holy  Island  (in  Lough  Derg)  is  in  this  parish. 

IN'NHSCAR/RA,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

IN.NISCARRA,  a small  island  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  ly 
miles  S.  of  Arran. 

INNISC.ATTERY.  in-nis-kaUt^re  or  SCATTERY,  an  i.s- 
laud  of  Ireland,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  co.  of  Clare, 
2 miles  S.S.W.  of  Kilrush.  Area,  lOU  acres.  It  was  formerly 
•i.  stronghold  of  the  Danes,  during  their  descents  upon  Ire- 
land; and  it  is  in  a great  part  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
ecclesiastical  and  other  edifices. 

IN'NISFAL'LEN,  a small  island  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry, 
in  the  Lower  Lake  of  Killarney.  beautifully  wooded. 

IN'NISHAN'NGN,  a decayed  inland  town  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.,  and  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Coi-k,  on 
the  Bandon,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge.  Pop.  of  the 
town,  625. 

IN'NISIIAIPGIE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Down. 

IN'NISHARKC  an  island  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo,  imme- 
diately S.W.  of  Innisboflin.  Circuit,  alxiut  4 miles. 

IN'NISHEREC  an  island  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught, CO.  of  Galway,  separated  by  the  South  Sound  from 
the  county  of  Clare,  distant  6 miles. 

IN'NISHERIv'IN.  or  SHER/KIN,  an  island  of  Ireland,  at 
the  entrance  of  Baltimore  Bay,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 
Pop.  1026. 

INNISIIGEIL.  in'nish-gheeF.  an  island  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Galway,  in  Lough  Corrib,  4 miles  S.  of  Co;;g. 

INNISKEA.  in'ni.s-k;P,  two  islands  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  itchil  Head. 

IN'NISKEEL'  or  I.N'ISHKEEL',  a maritime  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal. 

INNISKEEL,  a small  island  of  Ireland,  in  the  above 
parish,  in  Guibarry  Bay. 

IN'NISMACSAIN'F  or  EN'NISMACSAINT',  a parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Ulster,  cos.  of  Fermanagh  and  Donegal. 

I.N'NIS.MAGRATIP,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co. 
of  Leitrim. 

IN'NISMUR'RAY.  a small  island  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Sligo, 
near  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Donegal  Bay,  about  13 
miles  N.W.  of  Sligo. 

INNISTOGUE,  in'nis-tdg'.  a disfranchised  parliamentary 
borough,  market-town,  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
;o.  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  Nore,  here  crossed  by  a handsome 
bridge  of  ten  arches,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  New  Ross.  Pop.  of 
the  town,  956. 

IN'NISTURK',  an  island  of  Ireland,  co.  of  IMayo.  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  4^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Clare  Island,  and  6 miles 
W.  of  the  mainland.  It  is  2 miles  long,  by  about  1^  broad. 
Sop,  500. 

INNSPRUCK,  ins'prCdk,  or  INNSBRUCK.  (TnnsbrUck,) 
.ims'priik,  (i.  e.  the  “ Bridge  of  the  Inr,”)  (anc.  jE'mpotis.)  the 
•apital  city  of  the  Tyrol,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sill,  into  the 
Inn,  here  crossed  by  a long  wooden  bridge,  84  miles  N.N.E. 
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of  Trent.  Pop.  12,800.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  new  tow  t 
and  five  suburbs,  the  latter  better  built  and  more  exten.siv^ 
than  the  city  proper.  The  houses  are  mostly  4 or  5 storiin 
in  height,  and  in  the  Italian  style.  The  principal  edifices 
are  the  Franciscan  church,  containing  tombs  of  the  Em 
peror  Maximilian,  (who.  however,  was  not  buritd  there.;  n' 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  the  Tyrol,  and  his  wife,  ot  Hoter, 
&c. ; several  other  fine  churches,  the  jialace  w ith  public  gar- 
dens stretching  along  the  Inn.  and  an  old  palace,  now  u.sed 
for  public  offices.  The  University,  founded  in  1672.  has  24 
profes.sors,  and  about  400  students,  a library  of  40.000  vi 
lumes,  various  mu.seum.s,  a botanic  garden,  a gymnasium, 
and  normal  school;  the  Fcrdiiimideuni.  a mu.seum  rich  in 
all  the  productions  of  art  and  nature  within  the  limits  of 
Tyrol,  a seminary  for  noble  ladies,  provincial  hou.se  of  cor- 
rection, council  chambers,  tow-n-hall,  theatre,  and  a hand- 
some ball-room.  A statue  of  .loseph  II..  and  a ti  iumphal 
arch  raised  by  Maria  There.sa,  are  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous ornaments  of  the  city.  Innspruck  has  manufactures 
of  .silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  leather.  gla.=s.  cutlery,  and 
.sealing-wax,  and  a considerable  trade  with  Italy,  and  coun- 
tries N.  of  the  Alps.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  state  assem- 
bly. and  other  superior  departments  of  the  public  service  for 
the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg.  In  1848.  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
took  refuge  here,  after  his  first  flight  from  "Vienna. 

INLNY,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  rises  in  Lough 
Sheeland,  flows  S.W..  and  falls  into  Lough  Ree. 

INNYCOTTA.  in'ne-kot'ta.  Ill NGH ENG H AUT  or  HIN- 
GUNGHAUT,  hin'gun-gawtb  a large  commercial  town  of 
Central  India,  47  miles  S.S.W.  of  Nagpoor. 

IN-OGHI,  in-o^ghee.  a large  village  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ana- 
tolia. 26  miles  N.  of  Kutaieh,  w-ith  remarkable  caverns. 

INOKA,  ee'uo'kdh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Heves.  12 
miles  from  Szolnok.  Pop.  1198. 

INOWRAZLAW  or  INOWRACLAW,  e-nov-rat.sndv,  (Ger. 
Jung  Breslau,  yocing  brZ-sflow.)  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Posen,  26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bromberg.  Pop.  5660.  among 
whom  are  2000  Jews.  It  has  several  cimrches,  a convent,  a 
synagogue,  a hospital,  and  distilleries. 

INCilJISI  VI.  een-ke-se-vee/,  a town  of  Bolivia,  province  of 
La  Paz,  on  a plateau,  in  the  mountains  of  Cocasuyo. 

INSALAH,  a town  of  Algeria.  See  Ains.\uvh. 

INSARA,  in-.sd'ra,  or  I.NSAR,  in-san/,  a town  of  Rus.sia, 
government,  and  57  miles  N.N.W.  of  Penza.  Pop.  4730. 

INSCH.  inch,  a pari.sh  and  burgh  of  barony  of  Scotland 
CO.,  and  26  miles  N.W.  of  .\berdeen.  Pop.  in  1851,  1519. 

INSELN  DES  GRUNE.N  VORGEBIRGES,  (“Islands  of 
the  Green  Promontory.”)  See  C.a. PE  Verd  Islands. 

INVSKIP,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

INSTER,  iiFster.  a river  of  East  Prussia,  unites  with  the 
Angerap  forming  the  Pregel  after  a course  of  about  45  miles 

INSTERBURG,  ius'ter-booRG',  a town  of  East  Prussia.  16 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Gumbinnen.  at  the  confluence  of  the  An- 
gerap and  luster,  which  here  receives  the  name  of  Pregel. 
Pop.  9700.  It  has  a castle,  a high  school.  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinist churches,  a normal  school,  and  several  breeding  studs, 
with  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  stockings, 
leather,  and  earthenwares. 

IN^STGW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

INSUA,  een'soo-d,  a mountain  range  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Matto-Grosso.  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Paraguay.  A 
ravine  at  the  bottom  of  this  range  separates  it  from  the 
Serra  dos  Dourados.  and  furnishes  an  outlet  for  lakes  Mau- 
diore,  Gahiba,  and  Uberaba. 

INTEMKLTUM  ALBIUM.  See  Yintimiglia. 

INTERAMNA.  See  Term. 

INbTERCOURSE.  a post-vill  ige  of  Lancaster  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania. 12  miles  K.  of  Lancaster  City. 

INTERCOURSE,  a post-office  of  Sumter  co..  Alabama. 

INTERLACIIEN,  iiFter-l^K'en,  or  INTERLAKEN,  a vil- 
lage of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Bern,  on  tlie  Aar.  between  the 
lakes  Thun  and  Brienz,  (whence  its  name.)  The  village  is 
a collection  of  white-washed  lodging-houses,  but  is  much  re- 
sorted to  in  summer,  and  has  a subscription  reading-room 
and  library.  The  rich  abbey  of  Interlachen  was  suppressed 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

INTERNUM  MARE.  See  Mediterr.anean  Sea. 

INTRA.  iiFtrd,  a town  of  Piedmont,  division  of  Novara, 
province,  and  1^  miles  N.E.  of  Pallanza,  on  the  W.  side  of 
Lago  Maggiore.  Pop.  3743 

INTR.\GN/t,  in-trdFyd  (L. /ntra'^ia.)  a village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  about  36  miles  N.  of  Novara.  Pop.  1242. 

INTRGBBIO.  in-trobfibe-o.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  20 
miles  N.E.  of  Como.  Pop.  744. 

INTRODACQUA,  in-tro-dik'kwd.  a market-town  of  Naples 
province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Sulmona 
Pop.  4000. 

INT'WOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IN'VER,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal. 

INVER,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo 
5^  miles  N.E.  of  Belmullet. 

INVER ALLOCHY,  in-ver-al-loK'ee.  a village  of  Scotland 
CO.  of  Aberdeen,  S.W.  of  Fraserburgh.  Pop.  about  500. 

INYERARGTY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

INVERARY,  in-vfr-A'ree,  a royal  parliamentary  and  mua' 
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ciple  b irgh  and  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  co. 
of  Acg>  le,  on  a bay  on  the  W.  shore  of  Loch  Fyne.  40  miles 
N.W . of  Glasgow.  Pop.  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  in 
1851,  064;  of  the  royal  burgh.  1164.  The  borough  unites 
with  Campbeltoii,  Oban,  and  Irvine  in  sending  one  member 
to  tho  House  of  Commons.  W.  of  the  town  is  Inverary  Cas- 
tle, the  chief  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argvle. 

II'IVERAVEN,  in'ver-i'ven,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of 
BarfT  and  Elgin,  miles  S.S.W.  of  Knockando.  Here  are 
numerous  antiquities,  including  three  Druidical  temples, 
ind  a castle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

INVERBERVIE,  a town  of  Scotland.  See  Bervie. 

TNVERCIIAOLAIN,  in'ver-ka-o  lAn',  a parish  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Argyle. 

IN'VERESK^  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edin- 
burgh, comprising  the  village  of  Inveresk,  where  is  a station 
of  the  North  British  Railway. 

IN'VERGOlPDON,  a maritime  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Ross,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  12  miles  N.E. 
of  Dingwall.  Pop.  1000. 

IN'VERGOW'KIE,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar,  on 
the  Frith  of  Tay,  2^  miles  W.  of  Dundee. 

INVERKEILOR.  in'ver-kee'lor,  a maritime  parish  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

INVERKEITIIING,  in-ver-kee'Tning,  a royal  parliamen- 
tary and  municipal  burgh,  and  seaport  town  of  Scotland. 
CO.  of  Fife,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  10  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  burgh.  1852. 
It  has  a tolerable  harbor,  adapted  for  vessels  of  200  tons, 
several  schools  and  public  libraries;  and  near  it  are  some 
foundries,  mills,  tanneries,  brickworks,  and  a ship  building 
yard.  The  burgh  unites  with  South  Queensferry.  Dun- 
fermline. Culross.  .and  Stirling  in  sending  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  One  mile  W.is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Rosyth. 

INVER  KEITIINIE,  a parish  of  Scotl.and.  co.  of  Banff. 

INVERLOCHY,  a castle  of  Scotland.  See  Maryborough. 

INVERNESS,  in'ver-n^ss',  (formerly  INNERNESS.)  a 
royal  parliamentary  "and  municip.al  burgh,  seaport  town, 
and  parish  of  Scotland,  capital  of  a county,  and  of  the  North 
Highlands,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ness,  within  9 miles  of  its 
Inttux  into  the  Moray  Frith,  and  here  crossed  by  two  bridges. 
82  miles  W.N.W.  of  Aberdeen.  Pop.  of  parliamentary 
burgh,  iu  1851,  12,793;  of  the  royal  burgh,  9969.  Mean 
annual  temperature,  46°;  summer,  57°;  winter,  35°  Fahren- 
heit. It  stands  in  a beautiful  plain,  near  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  on  which  are  wharves  for  loading  and  unloading 
goods.  The  pricipal  edifices  are  the  High  Church,  county 
buildings  on  Castle  Hill,  the  ••nin.s  of  a citadel  built  by 
Cromwell  in  1652-7,  2 endowed  academies,  other  schools,  an 
Infirmary,  dispensary,  town-hall,  jail,  mechanics’  institute, 
various  libraries,  public  reading-rooms,  the  Custom-house, 
and  Exchange.  Three  newspapers  are  published  in  Inver- 
ness. It  has  manufactures  of  linens,  plaidings,  woollen 
stuffs,  and  hemp,  with  ship-building  docks,  breweries,  di.s- 
lillei  ies,  and  tanneries.  The  principal  exports  are  oats,  wool, 
and  sheep;  imports,  coal,  hemp,  tar,  .and  miscellaneous 
goods.  Regular  traders  ply  to  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  Lon- 
don, on  the  E.  coast;  and  on  the  W.  coast,  by  means  of  the 
canal,  to  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Ireland.  The  burgh 
unites  with  Forres,  Fortrose,  and  Nairn  in  sending  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Inverness  is  very  an- 
cient. and  was  the  capital  of  the  Picti.sh  kingdom  in  the 
sixth  century.  It  suffered  severely  from  an  inundation  of 
the  Ness,  in  1848. 

INVERNESS'  or  INVERNESS-SHIRE,  in'ver-n^ss'shir, 
a large  maritime  and  Highland  county  of  Scotland,  extend- 
ing across  the  island  from  sea  to  sea.  having  N.  Moray  Frith 
and  Ross-shire,  and  W,  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  comprises 
also  some  of  the  Western  Islands,  of  which  Skye  is  the  prin- 
cipal. Area,  4054  square  miles,  of  which  .about  one-half  is 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  Pop.  in  1851,  96,500.  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  rugged,  and  well  wooded.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Spey,  Ness,  Beauly,  Lochy.  Garry,  and 
Glass.  L.akes  are  numerous.  In  some  parts  good  wheat,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  oats  are  raised ; but  it  is  chiefly 
a pastoral  county,  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool  being  its 
principal  exports.  The  county  is  traversed  the  whole  of  its 
length  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  by  the  Caledonian  Canal.  The 
principal  town  is  Inverness,  the  capital.  The  county  sends 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Highland  char- 
acter and  the  Gaelic  language  predominate  in  the  countj'. 

INVERNESS,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co..  New  York. 

INVERNESS,  a post-office  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio. 

INVERNE.SS.  a vill.age  of  Mackinac  co..  Michigan,  on  She- 
boygan River,  18  miles  S.  of  Mackinac.  Large  quantities  of 
pine  lumber  .are  sawn  here. 

INVERNESS,  a county  of  Nova  Scotia,  occupying  the 
W.N.W.  portion  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Capital,  Port 
Hood.  Pop.  in  1851,  16,917. 

INVERNIA.  See  Irela.vd. 

I.WERSNAID.  in'ver-snAd'.  a hamlet  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Stilling,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Loch  Lomond,  where  there  is  an 
Inn,  ruins  of  a fort,  and  a picturesque  cascade. 

INVERUQIE,  in'vjr-oo'gbee,  an  ancient  castle  of  Scotland, 
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cos.  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  parish  of  St.  Fergus,  2i  miles 
N.W.  of  Peterhead. 

INVERUNO,  in-Vci-roo'no,  or  INVRUNO,  in-vroo/no,  a 
village  of  Northern  Italy,  17  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Milan.  Pop. 
1761. 

IN'VERTJ'RY  or  INVERURIE,  a royal  parliamentarj'  and 
municip.al  burgh  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  16  N.W. 
of  Aberdeen,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dee  and  Ury,  here 
crossed  by  two  substantial  bridges.  Pop.  of  parliamentary 
burgh,  in  1851,  2264;  of  the  royal  burgh,  2084.  The 
burgh  unites  with  B.anff,  Cullen,  Kintore,  and  Peterhead  in 
sending  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gives 
the  title  of  baron  to  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  whose  seat,  Keith 
Hall,  stands  near  the  town.  The  Aberdeen  Cana’  terminates 
at  Port  Elphinstone.  near  Inverury.  S.W.  Oi  the  town 
stands  a handsome  building,  formerly  the  Roman  Catholic 
college  of  Aquhorties. 

INVES'TIGATOR  ISLANDS,  a group  off  the  S.  coast  of 
Australia,  in  lat.  33°  45'  S..  Ion.  134°  30'  E.,  compri.sing  Flin- 
ders Island,  and  several  islets. 

INVESTIGATOR  STRAIT,  of  South  Australia,  between 
Kangaroo  Island  and  York  Peninsula,  about  25  miles  across, 
connects  Spencer  Gulf  with  the  Indian  Ocean. 

INVORIO  INFERIORE.  in-vo're-o  in-fA-re-o'ri,  or  INVO- 
RIO  MAOGIORE.  (mad-jo'r.-l.)  a.  village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  about  .3  miles  from  Arona.  Pop.  2333. 

INVORIO  SUPERIORE,  (soo-p.We-o'rA.)  or  MINORE,  (me- 
no'r.^.)  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  about  3 miles  from 
Arona.  Pop.  543. 

IN'IVARDLEIGH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

IN'WORTII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

INYAN  REAKAH.  in'ydn  re-.d'kd,  (“River  of  the  Rock,”) 
a river  which  rises  in  the  Minnesota  'Territory,  and  flowing 
through  the  N.W.  part  of  Iowa,  falls  into  the  Sioux  River. 

INYAN  YAN'KEY  RIVER,  of  Iowa,  rises  towards  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  S.W.,  enters  the  Mis- 
souri in  Harrison  county.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Little 
Sioux. 

INZAGO.  in-zd'go.  (L.  a village  of  Northern 

Italy,  province  of  Milan,  about  4 miles  W.  by  N.  of  Gorgon- 
zola. Pop.  3108. 

INZER,  in'zer  (?),  a river  of  Russia,  government  of  Oron 
boorg.  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  after  a course  of 
about  150  miles,  joins  the  Belaia  about  50  miles  S.E.  of  Oofa. 

INZERSDORF.  int'sers-doRt',  a village  of  Lower  Austi  in,  4 
miles  S.  of  Vienna,  on  the  Liesingbach,  and  on  the  railway 
to  Gratz.  Pop.  1350. 

INZINZAC,  dNG'zSNG'zdk',  a villase  of  France,  department 
of  Morbihan,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Lorient.  Pop.  2400. 

INZLINGEN.  ints'ling-en,  a village  of  Baden,  near  Lor- 
rach.  Pop.  1015. 

I'ON,  a post-office  of  Morehouse  parish,  Louisiana. 

IONA,  e-o'na.  ICOLMKILL,  WCom-kill'.  {i.  e.  I-Cohimh-kill, 
“the  Isle  of  Columba’s  retreat”  or  “ cell,”)  a small  but  fa- 
mous island  of  the  Hebrides,  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle, 
off  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Mull.  Area,  about 
2000  acres.  Pop.  1084.  The  surface  is  rocky,  much  less 
than  half  of  it  being  arable,  and  it  has  only  one  village 
A church  and  manse  have  been  erected  by  government 
grant.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  highly  celebrated  as  the 
seat  of  an  abbey,  founded  by  St.  Columb,  a native  of  Ire- 
land. in  the  sixth  century,  and  which  long  remained  the 
chief  seat  of  learning  in  the  N.,  and  the  centre  of  missionary 
enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Culdees.  Its  ruined  cathe 
dral  or  abbey,  on  its  E.  side,  is  160  feet  in  length  by  60  in 
its  greatest  breadth,  and  like  most  of  its  other  edifices,  is  ol 
a date  long  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Romanism, 
though  .some  scattered  relics  are  supposed  to  be  of  a previous 
era.  St.  Oran’s  Chapel  is  in  the  Saxon  style ; St.  Mary’s  and 
other  parts  are  of  a later  architecture. 

lO'NE,  a post-office  of  Effingham  co.,  Illinois. 

lO'NI,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co.,  Texas. 

IONIA,  i-o'ne-a.  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Mlchi 
gan,  contains  576  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Grand 
and  Flat  Rivers,  and  also  drained  by  Maple  and  Look- 
ing-glass Rivers,  and  by  Prairie  Creek.  The  syrface  is 
gently  undulating,  and  the  soil  uniformly  fertile.  More 
than  half  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  timbered  openings, 
which  have  a sparse  growth  of  oak  and  hickory;  the  othei 
portion  is  covered  with  dense  forests.  'The  streams  furnish 
sufficient  water-power  for  mills.  Cai)ital,  Ionia.  Pop.  16  6,82. 

IONIA, a po.st-village  and  township,  capital  of  Ionia  co., 
Michigan,  on  Grand  River,  about  90  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  38  miles  N.W.  of  Lansing.  The  river  is  navigable  as 
high  as  the  village  in  all  stages  of  water,  and  a small  steamer 
plies  regularly  between  it  and  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids.  The 
Detroit  and  Milwaukie  Railroad  passes  through  this  place. 
Ionia  contains  6 churches,  1 national  bank,  and  1 ne  v.spaper 
office.  The  water-jiower  of  the  river  is  employed  n mills 
of  various  kinds.  Population.  1926. 

IONIA,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois. 

IONIA,  a village  in  Morgan  co.,  Missouri,  40  milcts  W.  by 
S.  of  Jefferson  City. 

IONIAN  (f-o'ne-an)  ISLANDS,  (¥r.  Ilex  Tonievnes,  eel  ee'- 
o'ne-6nu';  Ger.  loriiscke  Inseln,  e-c/nisb  j in'sMn;  It.  l.  ilt 
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loniche,  iiefso-\k  e-o'ne-kA.  Sp. eeslis  Ho'ne-kis;) 
an  insular  jt^roup  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Greece  and  Epirus,  a former  republic  depen- 
dent on  Great  Britain,  between  lat.  36'^  and  40°  N.,  and 
Ion.  19°  and  23°  E.,  and  consisting  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia, 
Zante,  Santa  Maura.  Ithaca,  Paxo,  and  Cerigo,  with  Fano, 
Merlera,  Meganisi.  Kalamo,  Servi,  Cerigotto,  and  many 
smaller  islands.  United  area,  1092  square  miles.  Pop. 
229^90,  nearly  all  of  Greek  descent.  The  surface  is  moun- 
ti\lnous,  and  generally  covered  with  heath;  but  in  some  of 
the  larger  islands  are  fertile  plains,  .\bout  half  their  sur- 
face is  under  cultivation,  jMcldiug  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
grains : wine,  chiefly  grown  in  the  four  largest  islands  ; olive- 
oil,  mostly  procured  fiom  Corfu  and  Zante;  currants  in 
Zante  and  Cephalonia.  and  some  cotton,  flax,  and  pulse. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  woollen  fabrics  for  home  con- 
sumption, soap  in  Corfu  and  Zante.  s.alt  in  Zante  and  Santa 
Maura,  silk  fabrics  in  Zante.  earthenwares,  goat.s’-hair  car- 
pets, linens  and  sacking.  Ship-building  is  an  important 
branch  of  industry,  and  many  of  the  population  are  occu- 
pied in  maritime  trade  and  navigation.  The  exports,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  tlie  natural  produce  of  the  islands,  amounted 
in  value,  in  1349,  to  $1,541,531;  the  Imports  in  the  same 
year  comprised  corn,  live-stock  from  Greece  and  Albania, 
woven  fabrics,  cured  fish,  colonial  produce,  &c.  to  the  value 
of  ,$3,233,373. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a lord  high  commissioner 
appointed  by  Great  Britain,  and  a parliament  consisting 
of  a senate  and  legislative  assembly.  The  assembly, 
elected  for  five  years,  is  composed  of  40  members,  7 elected 
by  each  of  the  three  larger  islands.  4 by  Santa  Maura,  and 
4 by  the  remaining  i.slands;  the  rest  being  nominated  by 
the  lord  high  commissioner.  The  senate,  consisting  of  five 
members,  elected  by  the  legi.slative  body,  with  a president 
appointed  by  the  commissioner,  has  the  executive  power, 
and  the  press  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  it  and  the 
commissioner.  Each  island  is  governed  by  a regent,  and  a 
council  of  from  2 to  10  members,  partly  elected  by  the  inha- 
bitants, and  partly  nominated  by  the  commissioner  and 
senate ; and  in  these  are  21  judicial  courts,  subordinate  to  a 
supreme  court  in  Corfu,  in  which  city  is  the  seat  of  parlia- 
ment and  chief  authorities.  The  established  religion  is  that 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  armed  force  consists  of  about 
3000  British  troops,  and  4 regiments  of  native  militia ; ma- 
rine, 1 frigate  and  1 steam-packet,  (English,)  stationed  at 
Corfu  ; and  2 steamboat,^,  bearing  the  Ionian  flag,  for  com- 
municating between  the  seven  islands.  Revenue  in  1849, 
$558,032;  expenditures,  $604,000.  The  principal  towns  are 
Corfu,  Zante,  Argostoli,  and  Vathi.  These  islands  are  often 
mentioned  in  ancient  history,  but  are  only  spoken  of  singl}', 
not  collectively.  They  remained  subject  to  Venice  from  1386 
to  1797.  In  1814  they  were  placed  under  British  protection, 
They  were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Gjeece  in  1863.  The 
I 'MAN  IsL.ANDS  are  supposed  to  derive  their  name  from 
the  lonians,  (descendants  of  Ion,)  who  planted  colonies 
in  Cephalonia,  (Cephallenia,)  and  some  other  of  these 
islands. 

IONIAN  REPUBLIC.  See  Ionian  Islands. 

IONIAN  SEA,  (Fr.  J/cr  lonienne,,  maia  ee'o'ne-Snnt ; Sp. 
A/«r  Jonico.  maa  Hobie-ko;  anc.  Mah’e  Infnium.)  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  between  Greece  and  European  Turkey 
on  the  E.,  and  Italy  and  Sicily  on  the  W.  The  principal 
inlets  are  the  Gulf  cf  Taranto.  Squillace,  Arta.  and  Patras. 
It  communicates  with  the  Adriatic  Sea  by  the  Strait  of 
Otranto,  and  contains  all  the  Ionian  I.slands  except  Cerigo. 

lOS'CO.  a new  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Michigan,  border- 
ing on  Lake  Huron,  contains  about  900  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Au  Sable  River.  This  county  is  not 
named  in  the  census  of  1850.  It  had,  in  1860,  only  175  in- 
haliitants.  It  was  originally  called  Kanotin. 

IOSCO,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Livingston  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  770. 

lOUG,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Yoog. 

IOWA,  Po-wa,  a river  in  the  state  of  the  same  name,  rises 
in  Hancock  county,  and  flowing  in  a general  S.E.  direction, 
passes  by  the  seat  of  government,  and  enters  the  Mississippi 
35  miles  above  Burlington.  The  whole  length  is  estimated 
i!,t  over  300  miles.  Small  steamboats  can  ascend  as  fiir  as 
Iowa  City,  about  80  miles,  for  three  months  in  the  year. 

lOW.A,.  a newly-formed  .state  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  W.  of  the  31ississippi.  is  bounded  N.  by  Minnesota 
Territory.  E.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  the 
states  of  IVisconsin  and  Illinois,  S.  by  Missouri,  and  W.  by 
ladian  Territory  and  Minnesota,  from  the  former  of  which 
it  is  ??parated  by  the  Missouri,  and  from  the  latter  by  the 
9 real  Sioux  River.  It  lies  (with  the  exception  of  a small 
projection  in  the  S.E., between  the  Des  Moines  and  tlie 
.Mississipp’  Uiveie,  between  40°  30'  and  43°  30'  N.  lat., 
aiv'  between  90°  and  97°  W.  Ion.,  being  about  300  miles 
ia  extreme  length  from  East  to  West,  and  about  208  miles 
In  breadth,  including  an  area  estimated  at  50,914  square 
miles,  or  32,584,960  acres,  of  which  only  3,792,792  w'ere  im- 
proved in  1860. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  surface  of  Iowa  is  generally 
composed  of  rolling  prairies,  having  nothing  within  its 
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limits  which  approaches  a mountain  in  elevation.  Th.* 
highest  ground  in  the  state  is  a plateau  in  the  N.W..  called 
“Coteau  des  Prairies.”  which  enters  the  state  from  Minne- 
sota. A small  portion  in  the  N.E.,  on  the  Mississippi,  h 
rugged  and  rocky,  and  Table  Mound,  a conictil  elevation 
with  a flat  summit,  3 or  4 miles  from  Dubu(iue.  is,  perhaps, 
500  feet  high.  T'he  state,  howpver,  may  be  genially  de- 
scribed as  a rolling  prairie,  crossed  by  rivers  whose  banks 
are  skirted  with  wood.  There  are  said  to  be  some  swamp; 
in  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  state.  The  prairies,  though  some 
times  20  miles  across,  are  rarely  more  than  5 or  10. 

Gi'olofjy. — The  great  coal-field  o'f  IMissouri  and  Iowa,  occu 
pying  the  centre  and  S.  parts  of  the  latter  state,  and  extend- 
ing out  in  the  form  of  a semicircle,  is  surrounded  on  everj 
side  but  the  S.  by  a belt  of  upper  carboniferous  limestone 
The  Mi.ssissippi,  on  the  S.E.  of  the  state,  has  its  channel 
in  a bed  of  the  lower  carboniferous  limestone.  The  great 
drift  deposits  from  Minnesota  enter  the  N.  of  Iowa.  A nar- 
row strip  of  the  lead-bearing  magnesian  limestone  lies  on 
the  Missi.ssippi  to  the  N.E.,  and  is  succeeded  on  the  S.^\^  first 
by  a broad  belt  of  upper  magnesian,  and  then  by  a second 
of  limestone  of  the  Devonian  period.  The  coal  veins  of  Iowa 
are  not  nearly  so  thick  as  those  of  Illinois,  being  seldom 
more  than  four  or  five  feet.  The  prairies  of  this  state  are 
sprinkled  over  with  boulders,  some  of  them  of  immense 
size.  One  measured  by  Professor  Owen  was  500  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, 12  feet  high,  and  probably  as  many  beneath 
the  soil. 

Minerals. — Iowa  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  and  but  one- 
tenth  of  the  great  lead  region  of  the  upper  Mississippi  lies 
in  this  state.  The  ore  is  abundant,  but  lies  deeper  than  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  river.  Lead-mines  have  been  opened  in 
Dubuque  and  Clayton  counties.  Zinc  and  copper  are  also 
found  in  the  same  localities,  and  in  connection  with  the 
lead.  In  1853,  there  were  shipped  from  Dubuijneand  Buena 
Vista  3.256,970  pounds  of  lead.  The  great  bituminous  co.al- 
field  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  has  an  extent  of  near  200  miles 
from  E.  to  W..  and  140  from  N.  to  S.,  within  the  former 
state,  and  occupying  most  of  the  central  and  S.  portions. 
Copper  has  been  recently  discovered  in  Cedar  county  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

Rivers. — The  rolling  prairies  of  Iowa  are  furrowed  by 
several  important  rivers,  which  cross  it  in  a S.E.  direction, 
and  help  to  swell  the  volume  of  waters  in  the  groat  Missis- 
sippi, into  '/hich  they  discharge  themselves.  The  Des 
Moines,  the  most  important  of  these,  has  its  sources  in  Min- 
nesota, and  traversing  the  entire  state,  forms  near  its 
mouth  a .small  jiortion  of  the  S.E.  boundary.  Its  length  is 
about  450  miles,  250  of  which  are  navigable  for  light  steam- 
boats at  high  water.  The  other  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Mississippi,  proceeding  in  order  northward,  are  the  Skunk, 
Iowa,  (the  Red  Ce<Iar,  a branch  of  the  Iowa,)  Wapsipiniconj 
Makoqueta.  Turkey,  and  Upper  Iowa.  The  Skunk  is  about 
200.  the  Iowa  300,  and  the  rivers  last  named  from  100  to  200 
miles  in  length.  The  Iowa  is  navigable  for  steamboats  110, 
and  the  Cedar  River  60  miles.  The  Makoqueta  and  the 
Wapsipinieon  have  rapid  currents,  and  furnish  abundant 
water-power.  The  Missouri,  and  its  tributary,  the  Great 
Sioux,  form  the  W.  boundary.  The  Little  Sioux,  the  next 
important  tributary  of  the  Missouri  from  Iowa,  has  a course 
of  little  more  than  100  miles.  There  are  a few  small  lakes 
in  the  N.  and  W.  parts  of  the  state. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourii‘  —The  principal  claim  of  this 
new.  and  as  yet  scarcely  ex^..ored  state,  on  the  attention  of 
travellers,  must  chiefly  rest  upon  the  beauty  of  its  undu- 
lating prairies  or  its  picturesque  landscapes.  There  are, 
however,  a few  objects  which  may  be  classed  among  natural 
curiosities,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  prominent. 
Numerous  sinks,  or  circular  depressions  in  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  from  10  to  20  feet  across,  are  found  in  different 
places,  and  particularly  on  Turkey  River,  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  state.  Small  mounds,  from  3 to  6 feet  high,  and  some- 
times 10  or  12  in  a row.  are  found  on  the  same  stream,  with- 
in 10  or  15  miles  of  its  mouth.  A cave,  .several  rods  in  ex- 
tent, exists  in  Jackson  county,  from  which  flows  a stream 
large  enough  to  turn  a mill.  The  upper  Iowa  and  Mako- 
queta Rivers  have  worn  their  channels  through  magnesian 
limestone  rocks,  leaving,  on  the  southern  bank.s,  cliffs,  worn 
by  the  rain,  frost,  and  winds  into  resemblances  of  castles, 
forts.  &c. 

Climate.,  Soil,  and  Productions. — According  to  meteorolo 
gical  tables  kept  at  Muscatine,  in  1851,  by  T.  S.  Parvin. 
Esq.,  the  maximum  of  January  was  46°.  the  minimum,  16°; 
for  February,  maximum  52°.  minimum  0°:  March,  maximum 
78°,  minimum  12°;  April,  maximum  70°,  minimum  24°; 
May.  maximum  82°,  minimum  2.3°;  June,  maximum  85.  mini- 
mum  44°;  July,  maximum  92°,  minimum  44°;  August, 
maximum  85°  minimum  52°;  September,  maximum  91°, 
Bftinimum  .30°;  October,  maximum  79°,  minimum  18°;  Na 
vember,  maximum  51°.  minimum  14°;  December,  maximum 
56°,  minimum  18°.  Greatest  heat,  July  27th,  92°;  greatest 
cold,  December  16th.  18°;  range,  110°.  The  Missis.sippi  closed 
January  30th;  opened  February  21st.  Last  frost.  May 
24th ; first  in  autumn,  September  28th,  Rainy  days,  101 ; 53 
of  which  were  in  May,  June,  and  July;  20  snowv  days,  65 
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cloudy,  88  clear,  and  2^2  variable.  The  amount  of  rain  that 
teii  during  the  entire  year  was  72,4  inches.  A frost  in  May 
kibed  most  of  the  fruit.  The  peach-tree  blossoms  in  April, 
fall  wheat  ripens  in  July,  spring  wheat  in  August,  and 
Indian  corn  in  (October.  The  rivers  are  frozen  over  from  2 
to  3 months  on  an  avei’age  each  winter.  The  soil  of  Iowa  is 
generally  excellent  and  of ’easy  cultivation,  with  praiiie 
and  woodland  intermingled.  The  valleys  of  the  lied  Cedar, 
Iowa,  and  Des  Moines,  (we  ([uote  Owen's  Geological  Report,) 
as  high  as  lat.  42°  or  42°  31',  presents  a body  of  arable  land, 
which,  taken  as  a whole,  fob  richness  in  organic  elements, 
tor  amount  of  .saline  matter,  and  due  admixture  of  earthly 
silicates,  affords  a combination  that  belongs  only  to  the 
most  fertile  upland  plains.  After  passing  lat.  42°  30' N., 
near  the  confines  of  the  Couteau  des  Prairies,  a desolate, 
knobby  country  commences,  the  highlands  being  covered 
with  gravel  and  supporting  a scanty  vegetation,  while  the 
low  grounds  are  either  wet  or  marshy,  or  filled  with  nume- 
rous ponds  or  lakes,  and  where  the  eye  roves  in  vain  in 
seai'ch  of  timber.  North  of  41°  30',  and  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  Grand,  Nodaway,  and  Nishnabotona  Rivers, 
the  soil  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  S.  of  the  same  parallel. 
The  staples  of  this  state  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  live 
stock,  besides  considerable  quantities  of  oats,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, barley,  Irish  potatoes,  butter,  chee.se,  hay,  wool, 
maple-sugar,  beeswax  and  honey;  and  some  rice,  tobacco, 
beans,  peas,  sweet  potatoes,  orchard  fruit,  wine,  gra.s.s-seeds, 
hops,  flax,  and  silk  are  produced.  According  to  the  census 
of  1860,  there  were  in  Iowa  3,792,792  acres  of  improved 
land  (6,277,115  being  unimproved),  there  were  produced 
8,449,403  bushels  of  wheat:  42,-110,686  of  Indian  corn; 
5,887,615  of  oats;  2,806,720  of  Irish  potatoes;  467,103  of  bar- 
ley; 660,858  pounds  of  wool;  11,053,666  of  butter;  918,635  of 
cheese;  917,877  of  honey;  813,173  tons  of  hay ; 1,211,512  gal- 
lons of  sorghum  mobisses;  live  stock  valued  at  $22,476,293; 
orchard  products  at  $118,377  ; markid  products  at  $169,870; 
and  slaughtered  animals,  $4,430,030.=*= 

I})rest  Trees. — Iowa  is  in  many  places  destitute  of  timber; 
along  the  rivers,  however,  it  is  well  wooded,  except  near 
their  sources.  On  the  intervals  between  the  rivers  there 
are  often  pi-airies  of  from  15  to  20  miles,  without  so  much 
as  a bush  higher  than  the  wild  indigo  and  compass-plant. 
The  greatest  scarcity  of  trees  is  N.of  42°.  Ash,  elm,  sugar, 
and  white  maple  grow  in  allu\  ion  belts  of  from  one-fourth 
to  one  mile  in  width  on  the  river  banks.  The  other  forest 
trees  are  poplar,  various  species  of  oak,  black  and  white 
walnut,  hickory,  locust,  ironwood,  cottonwood,  lime  or  bass- 
wood. and  s line  pine  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state. 
Oak  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  the  timber  of  the  state. 
The  peach  grows  too  luxuriantly,  and  blooms  too  soon  to 
admit  of  its  being  cultivated  to  advantage.  The  grape, 
gooseberry,  and  wild  plum  are  indigenous. 

Manufactures. — As  a newly  settled  state,  Iowa  can  of 
cour.se  have  made  as  yet  but  little  progress  in  manufactures; 
though  she  has  within  her  limits  two  important  elements 
of  manufacturing  industry,  viz.  abundance  of  coal  and  war 
ter-power.  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were  in 
the  state  1939  manufacturing  establishments,  enqiloying 
6307  pei'sons,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $8,612,259, 
producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $13,971,325  annually;  total 
amount  of  caiiital  invested  $7,247,130;  of  these  540  were 
saw-mills,  capital  invested  .$1,606,210,  annual  products 
$2,124,502;  .333  flour  and  meal  establishments,  capital  in- 
vested $2,622,002,  annual  products  $6,799,324:  134  boot  and 
shoe  manufactoriefs,  capital  invested  $123,832,  annual  pro- 
ducts $364,257  ; 78  blacksmith  shops,  capital  invested  .$.39,725, 
annual  products  $102,481;  8.s  tin,  copper  and  sheet-iron 
works,  capital  invested  $195,245,  annual  jiroducts  $237,106; 
value  of  homemade  manufactures  .$3)17,6'.t0. 

Internal  Improvements. — This  state  had  679  miles  of  rail- 
road completed  in  1860,  since  which  several  of  the  lines  have 
been  much  extended.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rail- 
road is  completed  from  Davenport  westward  about  150  miles, 
and  is  to  be  extended  via  Des  Moines  to  Council  Bluffs. 
Burlington  is  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri River  Railroad,  of  which  75  miles  are  in  operation. 
The  Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad  is  opened  from  Keokuk  to 
1‘eila.  1 16  miles.  About  125  miles  are  finished  of  the  Du- 
buqueand  Sioux  City  Railroad.  Another  railroad  extends 
from  the  Mississippi  River  at  Clinton  via  Cedar  Rapids  to 
Bni'iisboro,  about  200  miles. 

Commerce,. — Iowa  has  no  foreign  trade,  but  is  very  favor- 
ably located  for  internal  traffic,  washed  as  it  is  by  the 
Missouri  on  the  \V'.,  and  Mississippi  on  the  E.,  and  its  in- 
terior traversed  by  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Cedar,  .and  other 
rivers.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  grain,  flour,  lead, 
poi  k,  and  live  stock.  In  the  year  1852-3,  57,500  hogs  were 
packed  in  Iowa,  and  45.060  in  1853-4. 

Euucation. — All  lands  granted  by  Congress,  all  escheated 
estates,  uud  whatever  percentaae  Congress  may  allow  on  the 
public  land  sold  within  the  state,  are  to  constitute  a fund, 
the  interest  of  svhich  and  the  rent  of  unsold  lands,  together 
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with  military  and  court  Qnes,  are  to  form  an  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  Iowa,  which  are  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  a superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. An  appropriation  is  also  made  for  the  support  of 
Iowa  University,  which  is  to  be  perpetual.  According  to 
the  census  of  1860,  there  were  in  Iowa  13  colleges,  with  1233 
students,  $4J^,4/4  income,  $11,000  of  which  was  public  funds, 
$10,500  endowments;  3836  public  schools,  with  165,588  pu- 
pils, $614,975  income,  of  which,  $360,734  was  from  taxes, 
$224,214  from  public  funds,  and  $2276  endowments;  67 
academies  and  other  schools,  with  4949  pujiils,  $37,677  in- 
come, of  which,  $2710  was  endowments,  $2309  from  public 
funds,  and  $1917  from  taxes;  there  are  also  530  libraries, 
412  of  which  are  public,  113  Sunday-school,  3 college,  and  2 
church  libraries,  with  a total  of  107,104  volumes. 

Religious  Denominations. — Of  the  949  churches  in  Iowa, 
in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  112;  Christians,  51;  Congrega- 
tionalists,  71;  Episcopalians,  30;  Eriends,  27;  Lutherans, 
37;  Methodists,  344;  Presbyterians,  111;  Cumberland  kres- 
byteriaus,  13;  United  Presbyterians,  22;  Roman  Catholics, 
70;  Unionists,  35;  minor  sects,  26;  711  persons  to  each 
church.  Value  of  church  property.  $1,670,190. 

Periodicals.  — There  were  published  in  Iowa,  in  1860,9 
daily,  2 bi-weekly,  2 tri-weekly,  112  weekly,  and  5 monthly 
periodicals,  of  which  119  were  political,  1 religious,  and  9 
miscellaneous.  The  number  of  copies  issued  annually  was 
6,589,360, 

Public  Institutions. — In  1850  there  were  four  public  libra- 
ries in  Iowa,  with  an  aggregate'  of  2650  volume.s,  and  28 
schools  and  Sunday-school  libraries  with  3140  volumes. 
There  is  a state  pri.son  at  Fort  Madison,  on  the  Mississippi. 

Piypulation. — ^low’a  had 43,112  inhabitants  in  1840;  192,214 
in  1850,  and  in  1860,  674,913;  of  whom  673,779  were  white, 
1069  colored,  and  65  Indians.  Population  to  square  mile  13; 
representative  population  674,913.  Of  the  population,  191,148 
were  born  in  the  state,  379,684  in  other  states,  and  106,081  in 
foreign  countries.  Of  the  population  in  the  leading  pursuits, 
88,628  were  farmers,  27,196  farm  laborers,  15,699  laborers, 
6526  carpenters,  6137  servants,  3129  teachers,  2640  mer- 
chants. 2609  blacksmiths,  2082  clerks,  1928  shoemakers,  &c. 

In  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1860,  there  occurred  7259 
deaths,  oi- 10-9  in  every  thousand.  The  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb  was  252,  (see  Introduction  to  the  volume  on  Poim- 
lation  of  the  Eighth  Census,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  &c.),  blind  192, 
insane  201,  and  idiotic  289. 

Counties. — There  are  in  Iowa  99  organized  counties,  viz., 
Adair.  Adams,  Allomakee,  (Allamakee,)  Appanoose,  Audu 
bon,  Benton.  Black  Ihnvk,  Boone,  Bremer,  Buchanan, 
Buena  Vista,  Buncombe,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Carroll,  Cass, 
Cedar,  Cerro  Gordo,  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Clarke,  Clayton, 
Clay,  Clinton,  Crawdord.  Dallas,  Davis,  Decatur,  Delaware, 
Des  IMoines,  Dickinson,  Dubuque,  Emmett,  Fayette,  Frank- 
lin, Fremont,  Floyd,  Greene,  Grundy,  Guthrie,  Hamilton, 
Hancock,  Hardin,  Harrison,  Henry,  Howard,  Humboldt, 
Ida,  Iowa,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Jones, 
Keokulc,  Kossuth,  Lee,  Linn,  Louisa,  Lucas,  Madison, 
Mahaska,  Manona,  Marion,  Marshall,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Mon- 
roe, IMontgomery,  Muscatine,  Osceola,  O’Brien,  Page,  Palo 
Alto,  Plymouth,  Pocahontas,  Polk,  Pottawattomie,  Powe- 
shiek, Ringgold,  Sac,  Scott,  Shelby,  Sioux,  Story,  Tama, 
Taylor,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Wapello,  Warren,  Washington, 
Wayne,  'Webster,  Winnebago,  Winneshiek,  Woodbury, 
Worth,  M right. 

Cities  and  Towns. — The  principal  towns  of  Iowa  are,  Du- 
buque, pop.  in  1860,  13,000;  Davenport  11,267,  Keokuk  8136, 
Burlington  6706.  Iowa  City  5213.  Capital  Des  Moines. 

Government,  Pinances,  jhni.s,  die. — The  governor  of  Iowa 
is  chosen  for  two  years,  and  receives  $2000  per  annum: 
the  senate,  composed  of  30  members,  for  four  years.,  and 
the  house  of  representatives,  of  59  members,  for  two  years; 
all  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature 
are  biennial  and  convene  on  the  first  .Monday  in  December 
of  evei’y  alternate  year.  The  members  receive  $2  jier  diem 
for  the  first  fifty  days  of  the  session,  but  after  that  only  $1 
a day;  $2  are  allowed  for  every  20  miles  travelled.  I'he 
judiciary  is  composed — 1.  Of  a supreme  court,  presided  over 
by  one  chief  and  two  a.s.snciate  judgi's.  receiving  each  $1000 
per  annum.  2.  Of  district  courts,  each  presided  over  by  a 
single  judge,  receiving  $1000  per  annum.  The  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  are  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  legislature 
for  six  years,  and  the  district  judges  by  the  people  of  their 
respective  districts  for  five  years,  'The  public  debt  cf  Iowa, 
in  December,  1862,  was  $1,122,296.  'The  assessed  value  of 
property  in  1860  was  $205,166,983,  'There  were  in  1860.  12 
banks  in  the  state,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $460,450,  a 
circulation  of  $563,806,  and  $225,545  in  specie. 

History. — Iowa  formed  originally  a part  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  then  succe.ssively  a part  of  .Missouri.  Wi.'jconsin, 
and  lastly  of  Iowa  'Territory.  It  became  an  indejiendent 
member  of  the  confederacy  in  1846.  .'•■ettlcments  were 
permanently  commenced  about  1833;  the  first  at  Burling- 
ton. 

IOWA,  a new  county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Icwa.  has 
an  area  of  576  s<iuare  miles.  'The  Iowa  diver,  from  whic)' 
the  name  is  derived,  flows  eastward  through  the  N.  part. 


♦ By  a Rt.ire  census  in  18.52,  the  horses  numbered  61,088:  sheep, 
2711125;  swine,  277,099,  and  the  neat  cattle  valued  at  $1,998,489. 
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the  North  Fork  of  Fn2:lish  Fiver  traverses  the  S.  part 

f the  county.  The  principal  streams,  besides  these,  are 
Jeaver.  Aldman’s,  and  Jlichmond  Creeks.  The  railway  route 
from  Davenport  to  Council  HlulFs  passes  through  the  county. 
Capital,  Marengo.  Pop.  8 029. 

IOWA,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Wisconsin,  contains 
740  square  miles.  The  Wisconsin  River  bounds  it  on  the 
N.,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  liranches  of  the  Pekatonic-a. 
The  surface  is  occupied  by  valleys  and  ridges,  which  are 
mostly  destitute  of  timber,  excepting  small  and  scattered 
groves.  The  soil  is  calcareous  and  fertile.  This  county  is 
remarkable  for  mineral  wealth.  Lead  is  abundant,  and  is 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Copper  and  zinc  are  also 
found  in  connection  with  the  lead.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  Capital, 
Dodgeville.  Pop.  18,967. 

IOWA,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Illinois,  near  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad. 

IOWA  CITY,  a flourishing  town,  the  former  capital  of 
Iowa,  and  seat  of  justice  of  .Johnson  county,  is  beautifully 
sittiated  on  the  bluffs  which  rise  from  the  left  banlc  of  the 
Iowa  River,  about  80  miles  from  its  mouth,  33  miles  N.W 
of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Muscatine,  and  about  760  miles 
in  a straight  line  W.  by  N.  of  Wa.shington.  Lat.  41°39' 
N.,  Ion.  91°  30'  W.  When  this  place  was  selected  as  the  seat 
of  government,  in  May,  1839,  it  was  entirely  in  a state  of 
nature,  and  within  a year  from  that  time  it  contained  from 
600  to  700  inhabitants.  The  town  is  embowered  among 
groves  of  trees,  and  surrounded  by  fertile  prairies.  The 
principal  streets  are  Clinton,  Washington  and  Dubuque, 
which  are  about  100  feet  in  width.  At  the  intersection  of 
Capitol  street  and  low'a  Avenue,  on  a commanding  eminence, 
stands  the  former  Capitol,  a fine  edifice  of  the  Doric  order, 
320  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide.  This  building  and  2 others 
subsequently  erected,  have  been  transferred  to  the  State 
University,  which,  in  1864.  had  about  -100  pupils.  The  river 
is  navigable  by  steamboats  from  its  mouth  to  this  place  in 
high  water.  The  Mississii)pi  aud  Missouri  Railroad  passes 
through  this  city,  extending  from  Davenport  towards  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  The  river  affords  in  this  vicinity  excellent 
water-power,  which  is  partially  improved.  Iowa  City  con- 
tains several  churches,  an  academy,  and  other  schools. 
Three  newspapers  are  published  here.  Pop.  in  1850,  2262; 
in  1860.  5214. 

FOWAVILLE,  a post-village  of  A'an  Buren  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Des  Moines  River,  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  county,  is 
surrounded  by  a country  which  is  rapidly  improving. 

I PA,  eetpi,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  government  of 
Minsk,  and  after  a course  of  70  miles,  joins  the  Pripets. 

IPAYA,  e-pi'v^,  a small  lake  of  South  America,  in  V'ene- 
zula,  and  forming,  according  to  some  geographers,  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  Orinoco. 

IPAVA,  I-pah'va.  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  Illinois. 

IPIIOA'EN,  ip-ho'ven.  a town  of  Bavaida.  circle  of  Middle 
Fr.anconia,  32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Anspach.  Pop.  20t50. 

FPING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

IPOLY,  ee'poF,  or  EYPEL.  Ppel,  a river  of  Central  Hun- 
gary, joins  the  Danube  10  miles  below  Gran,  after  a S.S.W. 
cour.se.  estimated  at  90  miles,  for  the  last  85  miles  of  which 
it  is  navigable. 

IPOLYSAGII.  ee'pol'shigt,  a markeLtown  of  Hungary,  ca- 
pital of  the  co.  of  Honth.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Krapina 
with  the  Ipoly.  Pop.  1.550. 

IPOOT,  IPOUT  or  IPUT,  e-pooF,  a river  of  Russia,  which 
after  a tortuous  S.W.  course  of  about  220  miles,  joins  the 
Sozlt  a little  above  Novo  Bielitza,  in  the  government  of  Mohee- 
lev. 

IPPIjEPEN,  ip'pel-pen.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

IP/POLITTS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

IPS  or  YBBS.  ips,  a town  of  Lower  Austria,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ips  with  the  Danube,  25  miles  W.  of  St.  Pol 
ten.  Pop.  1952. 

IPSA  LA,  ip's^li.  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Room- 
Elee,  sanjak  of  Gallipoli,  on  the  Alaritza,  at  the  influx  of  the 
river  Ipsala,  -30  miles  N.E.  of  Kuos. 

IPSAMROOL  or  IPSA.MBOUL,  ip-sam-booP.  written  also 
ABU-SIMBKL,  EBSAMROOL,  KBSAMBUL.  and  ABU-SAM- 
BUL.  a village  of  Nubia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile.  48  miles 
S.W.  of  Derr,  and  having  two  temples,  with  statues  and 
sculptures,  built  by  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  Ramese.s  the 
•dreat.  regarded  as  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  Nile 
Valley,  except  those  at  Thebes. 

IPSARA,  ip'sa-ra  or  Il’SERA,  ip^si-ri,  written  also 
PSARA,  (anc.  Ffy>ra,)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
belonging  to  Turkey,  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  9 miles  N.W.  of 
Scio.  Length  and  breadth,  5 miles  each.  Products,  cotton, 
wine,  and  fruit.  On  its  S.  side  is  a village  of  the  same  name. 

Anti-Ipsaka  is  an  islet  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  off  the 
W.  coast  of  the  above. 

IPS'DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

IPSERA,  iptsa-rd.  IPEER  or  IPIR,  e-peer^  (anc.  Hixpira’ 
is.  ?)  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic,  and  24  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Erzroom. 

IPSHEIM,  ipsffilme,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  18  miles 
M.  nt  Anspach;  on  the  Aisch.  Pop.  808. 
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TPSTCA  or  ISPIC-V,  in  Sicily.  See  Mobica. 

TPSITZ.  or  YBRSITZ,  ip^sits.  a market-town  >f  Lowni 
Austria,  6 Tniles  E.S.E.  of  Waidhofen.  Pop.  1267. 

I PS'KKY.  a parish  of  England',  co.  of  IVarAvick. 

Ip/STOXJi.  a j)arish  of  England,  cos.  of  Oxford  and  Bucks 

Ip/S'TOXES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

IPSOVICH.  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
river-port,  and  town  of  England,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Suffolk, 
on  the  Orwell,  here  crossed  by  a handsome  iro7i  bridge,  at 
the  influx  of  the  Gipping.  and  on  the  Eastern  Countie.s  Rail 
way.  66  miles  N.E.  of  London,  and  24  miles  S.E.  of  Bury-St.- 
Edmunds.  Pop.  of  borough,  in  1861,  .37.949.  I’he  town 
stands  on  a .slope,  sheltered  by  hills  on  the  E.  and  It  is 
irregularly  built,  with  streets  mostly  nari-ow.  and  houses 
old-fashioned,  though  it  contains  many  new  and  substantial 
buildings;  it  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  a thriving 
appearance.  Principal  edifices,  the  town  and  county  halls, 
custom-house  on  the  quay,  market-house,  corn  exchange, 
county  and  borough  jails,  an  old  monastery  of  Black  Friars, 
now  used  for  the  grammar  school  and  town  library,  the 
theatre,  assembly-rooms,  and  bari-acks.  Besides  the  gram- 
mar school,  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  (a  native  of  the 
town.)  Ipswich  pos.sesses  several  minor  endowed  schools  and 
charities,  and  a philological  society  and  mechanics'  institu- 
tion. It  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  and  of 
yarn  for  the  Norwich  manufactures,  with  extensive  iron 
and  soap  factories,  breweries,  snuff  mills,  and  docks  at 
which  large  vessels  have  been  built;  its  chief  trade  is.  how- 
ever. in  the  import  of  coal  and  Baltic  produce,  and  the  ex- 
port of  corn  to  i.,ondon.  'The  Orwell  is  navigable  to  the  town 
for  vessels  of  2(K)  tons  burden.  'The  number  of  sailing  ves 
sels  registei’ed  at  the  port  in  18.50  was  182.  (tons.  14,835;) 
steamers,  4,  (tons,  177.)  'The  number  of  arrivals  duriTig  the 
year  was  1553.  (tons,  120.730  ;)  clearances,  919,  (tons.  54.,5U5.) 
of  which  the  great  majority  were  coasters,  It  smids  2 mem- 
bers to  tile  House  of  Commons.  Ipswich  was  burnt  by  the 
Danes  in  991  and  1000;  but  in  later  Saxon  atid  Norman 
times,  it  recovered  a high  share  of  prosperity.  'William  the 
Conqueror  built  a castle  here,  of  which,  some  traces  still 
exist. 

IPS^WICH.  a port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  .shire-towns  of 
Essex  CO.,  IMassachusetts,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both 
sides  of  a river  of  its  own  n«ime.  about  4 miles  from  the  sea, 
and  on  the  Eastern  Railroad.  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Boston. 
Ipswich  River  affords  good  water-power,  and  at  its  moutli  is 
an  excellent  harbor.  It  is  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  built 
in  1764,  at  a cost  of  10007,  and  another  built  in  1861.  also  of 
stone.  It  contains  4 churches,  17  stores,  an  asylum  for 
the  insane,  a county  house  of  correction,  a female  seminary 
of  long  standing  and  high  character,  a free  grammar  school, 
(for  classical  instruction.)  founded  in  1650,  and  supported 
by  the  rent  of  lauds  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  a public 
high  school  for  both  sexes.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  education:  10 
youths  were  sent  from  the  town,  in  1853,  to  different  col- 
leges in  New  England.  The  chief  pursuit  in  Ipswich  is 
agriculture.  The  most  important  crop  is  hay,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  sent  to  Boston.  Here  are  several  boot 
and  shoe-factories,  a cotton-mill,  two  woollen-niills,  and 
grist  mills.  A few  vessels  are  owned  here,  and  employed  in 
the  coast  trade  and  fisheries,  and  some  ship-building  is  car- 
ried on.  'The  shipping  of  the  district,  .June  30.  1852, 
amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  521  tons  enrolled  and  liceu.sed. 
'The  Indian  name  of  ipswich  was  Agawam,  signifying 
ivff  station.  Incorporated  in  16.34.  Nathan  Dana  and  Rufus 
Choate  were  born  here.  I’op.  3300. 

IBSWICH  LIGH'TS.  on  Ipswich  Beach.  Massachusetts. 
'The  Weston  Light,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  revolves; 
the  other  is  fixed.  Lat.  42°  41'  6"  N.,  Ion.  70°  46'  30"  W. 

IPSWICH  RIYER,  a small  stream  of  E.«sex  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, flows  into  Ipswich  Bay.  It  affords  good  water- 
power. 

IPUCA,  e-poc/kS,  a village  of  Brazil,  70  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Rio  Janeiro.  Pop.  3000, 

IPU-GRANDE,  e-pootgr3n'dA.  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Ceara,  260  miles  S.W.  of  Fortaleza.  Pop.  of  the  district, 
8000. 

IPUT,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Ipoot. 

IQUI,  eetkwee  or  ee^kee,  two  islands  of  Japan.  S.E.  of 
Kioo.sioo:  lat.  ,31°  30'  N.,  Ion.  132°  E. 

IQUIQUE,  e-kecJkA.  a small  seaport-town  of  South  Peru, 
department  of  Arequipa.  province,  and  40  miles  W of  Tara- 
pacca.  on  the  Pacific,  opposite  the  island  of  Iquique  P.  1000. 

IQUIQUE,  an  island  of  Peru,  close  upon  the  coast.  Lat. 
(centre)  20°  12'  30"  S.,  Ion.  70°  14'  45"  W.  It  has  been 
considerably  i-educed  in  height,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  guano  taken  from  it. 

lUlA.  a post-township  of  Rutland  co.,  Vermont,  60  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Population,  422. 

IRA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cayuga  co.,  New  York, 
24  miles  N.  of  Auburn.  Population,  2238. 

IRA,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michi 
gan,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  Pop.  1130. 

IRAJA.  ee-rd/zhd,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio-de 
Janiero,  near  a river  of  its  own  name.  Pop.  5000. 
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IRAK-.VJEM  EE  or  IRAK-A.TEMT,  eeVak'-Sj'eh-mee',  (anc. 
Q reat  Mef  lia  ot  Media  Proper,)  a large  province,  occupying  the 
rentral  })Ortion  of  Persia,  between  lat.  31°  50'  and  37°  N.,  and 
ten.  40°  and  53°  E.  Within  these  limits,  it  comprises  Persian 
Koordistan,  and  the  immediate  provinces  of  Ardelan,  har- 
istan,  Ispahan,  and  Kashan.  Surface  an  elevated  table- 
land, traversed  by  several  mountain  ranges.  Principal 
rivers,  the  Ki/.ll  Oozen,  forming  a part  of  its  N.  boundary, 
and  the  Kerah,  with  its  affluents  in  the  S.W.;  besides  which, 
there  are  .several  large  streams,  that  lose  themselves  in  the 
sandy  deserts  which  occupy  a large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  watered  valleys  are  fertile.  Isjmhan  is  the 
great  emporium  of  trade,  and  is  the  rendezvous  of  large 
caravans  from  Bagdad,  Herat,  and  even  Surat.  The  other 
principal  cities  are  Teheran,  llamadan,  Kashin,  Senna,  Ker- 
man.shah,  and  Koom. 

IKAK-ARABEE  or  IRAK-ARABT,  ee'r3kt-3r'a-bee',  (anc. 
Balylo'nia.)  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  is  mostlj' 
between  the  lower  courses  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigiis,  and 
comprises  the  caty  of  Bagdad,  and  the  ruins  of  Babylou,  Se- 
leucia.  and  Ctesiphon. 

IRAN,  the  Per.siar;  name  of  Persu. 

I'RASBURG,  a post-village  and  semi-capital  of  Orleans 
eo.,  Vermont,  on  Black  River,  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  IMontpe- 
lier.  It  cont.ains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  several 
churches,  a bank,  a newspaper  office,  and  1 or  2 iron  foun- 
dries. Pop.  of  the  town.ship,  1131. 

IRASO,  e-rd-soot,  a volcano  of  Central  America,  state  of 
Costa-Rica,  near  the  city  of  Cartago.  Height  11,178. 

IRA  WADI,  a river  of  Asia.  See  Irr.wvaddy. 

IBEX,  e-r^nt,  or  e-rain,t  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the 
government  of  Perm,  Bows  circuitously,  and  after  a N.W. 
course  of  a'bout  150  miles,  joins  the  Silva. 

IltBIT,  Ir  bit/  or  6eR-beet/,  a town  of  Siberia,  government 
of  Perm,  100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Yekaterinboorg,  on  the  Neiva, 
and  on  a route  from  Tobolsk  into  Europe.  It  is  enclosed  by 
a palisade,  and  is  chieBy  noted  for  a large  annual  fair,  which 
lasts  for  a month,  in  February  and  IMarch.  and  is  attended 
by  a great  concourse  of  European  and  Asiatic  merchants. 
IR'BY-ox-HUM/BER,  a pari.ffi  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
IRBY-ix-THE-MARSII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
1 IPCHIISTER,  a parish  of  Ei^gland,  co.  of  Northampton. 
IREBY.  Ir'bee,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Cumberland,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Wigton.  Pop.  472. 
IREBY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 
IREDELL,  Ir/dell.  a county  toward  the  W.  part  of  X^orth 
Carolina,  has  an  .area  estimated  at  bOO  .square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  IV.  by  the  Great  Catawba,  and  inter.sected 
by  the  several  creeks  which  Bow  into  the  Yadkin.  The  sur- 
face is  hill}';  the  soil  fertile.  Gold  has  been  found  near  the 
S.  border  of  the  county.  'Ihis  county  gave  birth  to  Judge 
Hugh  L.  White,  late  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
It  was  formed  in  1788,  and  named  in  honor  of  James  Ire- 
dell. late  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Capital,  Statesville.  Pop.  15,347,  of  whom 
11,170  were  free,  and  4177  slaves. 

IRl.GH,  ee'r^g/.  a mai  ket-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Tolna, 
24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Yeszprim.  Pop.  2525.  It  has  a castle. 

IREGH  or  UREGH,  ii'r&g/,  (?)  a m.arket-town  of  Hungary, 
in  Slavonia,  co.  of  Syrmia,  12  miles  S.  of  Peterwardein,  with 
1000  hou.ses.  a castle,  and  a breeding  stud. 

IRELAND,  ir/land.  (Erse.  Erin.  A'rin,  usually  pronounced 
ee/rin;  Fr.  Iiiande,  eeR'Ifixd':  Sp.  Irlanda,  eeR-ldiPdS;  Ger. 
hiand.  eer/lSnt;  L.  Hibrrhiia.  Irer'na,  or  Invn'nia;  Gr. 
Ifpi/ij,  Icnie.)  the  more  western  of  the  two  principal  islands  of 
wliich  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
comi)osed.  between  lat.  51°  25'  and  bb°‘2-ii  N.,  and  Ion.  G°  20' 
and  10°  20'  W.:  separated  from  Great  Britain  on  the  E.  by  the 
Irish  Sea.  w hich.  tie;ir  its  centre.  h:isa  width  of  130  miles,  but 
narrows  between  Holyhead  and  Howth  Heath  to  00  miles ; 
and  between  the  .Mull  of  Kintire.  in  Sc<  tland.  and  the  oppo- 
site coast  at  Fail-head,  to  about  12  miles;  and  surrounded 
on  all  other  sides  by  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  shape 
has  been  compared  to  a rhomboid,  with  two  of  its  opposite 
sides  nearly  due  N.  and  S..  and  the  other  two  slanting  be- 
tween W.S.W.  and  E.N.E.  Measured  diagonally,  the  greatest 
length  from  Mizen  Head,  in  the  S.W.,  to  Fairhead.  in  the 
N.E..  is  .3(10  miles;  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from  C.arnsore 
Point  in  the  S.E.,  to  Henwee  Head,  in  the  N.W..  is  212  miles; 
measured  on  a meridian,  and  on  a parallel  of  latitude,  the 
gieatest  length  and  breadth,  respectively,  are  only  230 
' miles,  and  180  miles:  the  central  breadth,  nearly  betw'een 
tl  e Bays  (T  Dublin  and  Galway,  is  110  miles;  area,  32,513 
squai-e  miles,  or  20.808.271  acres. 

C/enend  Fealnrer. — The  coast,  forming  a line  of  about  750 
miles,  is.  in  general,  very  bold  and  rugged.  The  most  con- 
tinuous portion  is  the  E..  where  the  only  remarkable  inden- 
tations are  the  Loughs  of  Belfast  and  Strangford.  and  the 
Bays  of  Dundrum,  Dundalk,  and  Duiilin.  In  all  other  di- 
rection.s,  but  more  especiallv  in  the  X.W.,  W..  and  S.W..  the 
indent  Jions  follow  each  other  in  almost  uninterruided  suc- 
essiop.  giving  the  coast  a very  bi'oken  and  rugged  appearance, 
"'he  piincipal  of  these  are  tlie  Loughs  of  Foyle  and  .Swilly, 
-he  Bass  of  Donegal.  Killala,  Clew,  and  Galway;  .Shannon 
Mouth,  the  Bays  of  Dingle,  Bautry,  aud  Dunmanus;  and 
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the  harbors  of  Cork,  Dungannon,  and  Waterford.  In  point 
of  extent,  depth  of  w ater,  and  shelter,  many  of  these  furnish 
natural  havens  which  cannot  be  surpas.sed.  The  rooky 
shores,  which  line  mo.st  of  these  bays,  are  formed  by  the 
abrupt  terminations  of  mountain  ridges,  which,  instead  cf 
stretching  in  continuous  chains  across  the  interior,  rTse 
rathei  in  vast  isolated  masses,  at  a short  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  usually  subside  rapidly  as  they  recede  from  it. 
Almost  the  only  inland  range  is  that  of  the  Devil’s  Bit.  aud 
the  Sliebhbloom  Mountains,  which  stretch  in  an  irregulai 
curve  of  about  30  miles  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  through  the 
N.E.  of  Munster,  and  W.  of  I.einster,  and,  in  the  Keeper, 
attain  the  height  of  2265  feet;  most  of  the  other  masses  at- 
tain their  greatest  elevation  towards  the  exterior  of  the 
island,  and  thus  give  the  interior  the  form  of  a vast  plain, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountain  barriers.  'I'he  most 
important  of  the.se  in  proceeding  from  the  N..  westward,  are 
the  mountains  of  Donegal;  culminating  point.  Erigal,  2462 
feet;  Sligo — culminating  point,  Truskmore.  2113  feet;  Mayo — 
culminating  points,  Nephin,  2639  feet,  and  Muilrea  2733 
feet;  Galway — culminating  point,  'Twelve  Pins,  2396  feet; 
Kerry — culminating  points,  Brandon,  3120  feet,  and  Cam 
'Tual,  the  loftiest  of  all  Ireland,  3404  feet;  Waterford — cul- 
minating point,  Mona  Vallagh,  2598  feet;  Wicklow — culmi- 
nating point,  Lung.aquilla,  3039  feet;  Dublin — culminating 
point,  Kippare.  2473  feet;  Down — culminating  point,  Sliebh- 
donard,  2796  feet;  and  Antrim,  the  mountains  of  which 
are  less  remarkable  for  their  height  than  the  magnificence 
with  which  they  terminate  in  the  Giant’s  Causeway.  'Though 
the  bariier  thus  formed  presents  numerous  openings,  and 
the  plain  enclosed  by  it  is  by  no  means  a monotonous  fiat, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  a surface  so  formed  is 
ill-adapted  for  giving  a free  cour.se  to  the  water  which  col- 
lects upon  it,  and  accordingly  contains  extensive  tracts  of 
bog. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — Granite,  flanked  by  Silurian  strata, 
forms  the  Wicklow  range  of  mountains  on  the  E.  coast.  'The 
same  primary  strata  prevail  in  the  Mourne  Mountains,  and 
an  extensive  trap  form  in  Antrim  of  800  square  miles,  is 
succeed  by  clay  slate  on  the  W.  Granite  again  appears  in 
the  Galway  Mountains,  and  the  old  red  sandstone  prevails 
extensively  in  Munster.  The  great  plain  in  the  centre  is 
formed  of  mountain  limestone,  aud  contains  six  coal  dis- 
tricts, the  Leinster,  or  Castlecomer.  the  Sleeve  Arda  in  Tip- 
perary, the  Munster,  Loch  Allen,  Monaghan,  and  Tyrone, 
besides  a small  coal-field  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  coal 
raised  S.  of  Dublin  is  anthracite,  that  in  the  N.  is  bitumi- 
nous, but  the  whole  quantity  rai.sed  does  not  exceed  55,000 
tons  annually.  Copper  and  lead  are  found  in  the  Silurian 
and  mountain  limestone.  The  ore  obtained  from  the  cop- 
per-mines is  mostly  sent  to  Wales  to  be  smelted.  In  1836 
the  output  exceeded  in  value  1 50,000/. ; at  present  it  amounts 
to  scarcely  half  t'oat  sum.  'The  lower  chalk  and  greensand 
formations  partially  prevail,  but  no  tertiary  beds.  Marble 
of  an  excellent  quality  exists  in  various  parts.  Among  the 
other  minerals  are  antimony,  manganese,  fullers’-earth, 
and  .slate.  Peat  forms  the  principal  fuel,  and  is  of  great 
importance,  owing  to  the  general  deficiency  of  timber. 

Rivers  and  Lal.es. — Few  countries  of  the  same  extent  are 
so  liberally  supplied  with  rivers.  The  Shannon,  the  largest 
river  of  Ireland,  if  not  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  navigable 
to  its  source,  in  Lough  Allen,  214  miles.  The  other  river.s 
of  most  iiuportanee  are  the  Brandon,  Lee.  and  Blackwater, 
the  Suir.  and  the  Barron,  which  form  the  broad  estuary  of 
Waterford  Harbor,  the  Slaney,  the  Liffey.  the  Boyne,  the 
largest  river  which  di.scharges  itself  on  the  E.  coast,  and 
the  Bann  and  the  Foyle.  Ireland  pos.sesses  a vast  number 
of  inland  lakes,  which,  in  some  parts,  lie  so  near  each  other 
as  to  form  a continued  .series,  easily  available  for  purposes  of 
navigation.  Lough  Neagh,  a vast  quadrangular  e.xpanse, 
17  miles  long,  by  10  miles  broad,  chiefly  in  Antrim,  is  not 
only  the  largest  lake  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  ranks 
high  among  the  secondary  lakes  of  Europe.  The  other  more 
important  lakes  are  Lough  Erne,  nearly  30  miles  in  length; 
Lough  Corrib,  about  24  miles  long,  and  connected  with  it 
by  a subterranean  channel;  Lough  Mask;  I.oughs  Allen, 
Ree,  and  Derg,  the  latter  wide  expansions  of  the  Shannon; 
and  Loiighs  Conn  aTid  Cullen,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  Be- 
sides these,  many  others,  of  smaller  dimensions,  are  distri- 
buted over  the  island.  The  lakes  of  Killarney  are  pre-emi- 
nent, and  attract  visitors  from  all  pai  ts  of  Europe  by  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  their  scenery. 

Climate. — Owing  to  the  deep  indentations  on  its  coasts, 
no  portion  of  Ireland  is  more  than  50  miles  from  the  sea.  a 
circumstance  that  conduces  to  the  general  mildness  of  its 
climate.  Its  winter,  though  long,  is  seldom  accompanied 
with  prolonged  fi’osts,  w hile  the  average  heat  of  its  summei 
falls  considerably  short  of  that  of  England.  Me-in  winter 
temperature.  39°  9 ; mean  summer.  60°-5;  mean  of  the  ye.ar, 
49°  G.  West  winds,  which  prevail  nine  months  in  tbe  year 
charged  with  accumulated  vapors  from  the  ocean,  on  firs! 
reaching  the  Irish  coast,  precipitate  them  in  deluges  of  rain 
or  dense  fogs.  Annual  fall,  from  30  to  40  inches.  Hence 
the  air  is  seldom  clear,  even  in  summer;  and  in  t itumn 
the  superfluity  of  moisture  becomes  a serious  impi  jiarnnt 
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to  the  operations  of  harvest.  But  the  verdure  of  the  pas- 
tures is  peculiarly  rich,  and  preserves  its  luxuriance  to  a 
late  period  of  the  year.  The  broad-leaved  myrtle  grows 
luxuriantly  in  some  S.  counties,  and  the  arbutus  unedo, 
menziesia.  and  other  plants  of  South  Europe,  flourish ; 
while  Alpine  plants,  of  the  extreme  N.  of  Europe,  are  also 
found  on  some  of  the  mountains. 

Agriculture. — Of  the  ‘20,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Ireland,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  5,250,000  are  arable,  6.7 5'0,000  pastures 
and  marshes,  and  5,000,000  are  improvable,  and  the  remainder 
waste;  350,000  acres  are  in  plantations.  Ireland  is  more  fitted 
for  cattle-rearing  than  an  agricultural  country ; yet  it  has 
been  estimated  that  four-fifths  of  the  population  directly  de- 
pend for  subsistence  and  employment  on  the  soil.  Farms 
are  generally  very  small,  few  extend  to  40  acres,  and  in  the 
N.  and  E.  they  mostly  vary  from  5 to  15  acres.  In  1841,  out 
of  883,097  holders  of  land,  124,487  holdings  were  le.ss  than  1 
acre.  In  1851,  the  total  number  of  holders  had  diminished 
to  608,060,  and  the  number  of  holdings  not  exceeding  an 
acre,  to  37,728.  A few  estates  are  in  larger  farms,  and  these 
are  the  portions  of  country  in  which  there  is  the  least 
amou!it  of  national  pauperism.  Outs,  wheat,  and  barley  are 
the  principal  crops,  next  to  potatoes,  which  have  long  formed 
the  staple  crop  and  food  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  till  the  failures 
of  these  crops  in  1845-6-7,  when  a government  grant  of 
10.350,OOOZ.  was  found  necessary  to  prevent  starvation.  The 
culture  of  flax  has  of  late  years  been  rapidly  extending, 
having  occupied  60,314  acres  in  1849,  91,U40  in  1850,  and 
158.619  in  1851.  The  total  live-stock  in  1851  was  as  follows: 
— Horses  and  mules,  543.312;  a.sses,  136,981 ; cattle,  2,967.461 ; 
sheep,  2.122,128 : pigs,  1,084,857  : goats, ‘235.313;  and  poultry, 
7,470,694:  total  value,  27,737, 393Z.  About  nine-tenths  of 
the  lands  of  Ireland  were  confiscated  by  the  government 
of  Cromwell  and  William  III.,  and  bestowed  on  English 
proprietors,  by  whose  descendants  the  bulk  of  Irish  pro- 
perty is  still  possessed.  In  1845,  19.883  vessels,  manned  by 
93,673  persons,  were  employed  in  the  fisheries  around  the 
coasts,  where  herrings,  pilchards,  cod,  ling,  and  hake  are 
among  the  more  plentiful  kinds  taken,  and  in  the  estuaries, 
where  salmon  and  eels  are  abundant;  but  the  salt  fish  con- 
sumed in  the  country  is  still  imported,  chiefly  from  Scot- 
land and  other  places. 

Manufactures. — The  most  important  manufacture  is  linen, 
the  chief  seat  of  which  is  Ulster;  in  this  province,  linens 
to  the  estimated  value  of  4,000,00l)Z.  annually  are  made, 
chiefly  in  the  dwellings  of  the  rural  population,  and  dis- 
posed of  to  the  merchants  of  Belfast  and  other  large  towns. 
The  total  amount  of  linens  annually  produced  in  Ireland  is 
estimated  at  70,090,000  yards.  The  malt  trade  and  distilling 
of  whiskey  are  extensively  carried  on.  In  1839,  10.815,709 
gallons  of  spirits  were  produced ; in  1842, 5,290,658  gallons ; in 
1847,  5.737,687  gallons,  and  178,369  quarters  of  malt.  The 
wool  produced  in  Ireland  has  been  estimated  to  amount  in 
annual  value  to  300,00OZ.,  and  coarse  woollen  stufls  are  made 
in  the  centre  of  the  country,  besides  mixed  stuffs  and  silks 
in  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  other  principal  cities.  In  1850, 
the  total  number  of  mills  in  Ireland  was  91,  of  which  11 
were  cotton,  11  woollen,  and  69  linen,  employing  24,725  per- 
sons. About  300,000  females  are  employed  in  working  pat- 
terns on  muslin  with  the  needle,  chiefly  for  Belfiist  and 
Glasgow  houses.  The  value  of  goods  of  this  description  an- 
nually produced  is  estimated  at  1,409, OOOZ.  Paper,  glass, 
and  tobacco  are  largely  manufactured,  and  the  conversion 
of  grain  into  flour  and  meal  has  latterly  become  an  exten- 
sive business. 

Goituiicrce. — The  priiicipal  exports  from  Ireland  are  its  raw 
produce,  wheat,  oats,  flour,  butter,  bacon,  beef,  eggs,  wool, 
(lax.  ore,  and  spirits,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain.  The  export 
trade  of  the  country  is  rapidly  declining,  as  will  be  seen  by 
following  table: — 


Exports  of  Breadstuffs  to  Great  BHtmn. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Qrs. 

Oats. 

Qrs. 

Barley. 

Qrs.' 

Beans 
& Pease 
Qrs. 

Oatmeal. 

Cwt. 

Wheat 

Flour. 

Cwt. 

IS.30... 

337,611 

1, '‘26, 486 

189,715 

21, .57:3 

672,265 

IS8.5... 

340,535 

1,46  .’,581 

156.. '42 

27.682 

’ ’566,0()6 

1,124,343 

1840... 

9 ;,990 

1,397. .500 

95,954 

15,976 

989,,500 

‘280,700 

1815... 

371,000 

1,678,000 

92,000 

14,300 

1,058,000 

1,421,000 

1647... 

1 '5,700 

493,000 

47,500 

27,000 

:3:30,500 

211,000 

1818.  . . 

146,000 

1,0.81,000 

79.700 

14,700 

936,000 

561,000 

1849... 

94,500 

65‘.1,000 

43,500 

24,600 

672,000 

.393,500 

1 1850... 

76,000 

64',  400 

51.000 

20,400 

786,000 

:397,:300 

1851... 

45,867 

7‘2s,656 

44,085 

28,774 

649,,502 

172,372 

I8.5‘'... 

■20,700 

1,047,800 

108.900 

30,100 

971,000 

118,900 

1^1853... 

19,600 

1,000,000 

124,100 

24,100 

843,000 

192,400 

The  live  stock  exported  from  Ireland  in  1849,  amounted  in 
number  to  5‘20.756;  in  1859,  to  475.193;  and  in  1851,  to 
474. ‘293.  Among  the  articles  retained  in  Ireland  for  home 
Amsumption.  in  185.3.  were  .586.809  gallons  of  wine;  8,.348.047 
gallons  of  spirits:  4.6‘24.141  pounds  of  tobacco;  7.83*2.2.35 
pounds  of  tea;  880,516  pounds  of  coffee;  and  487,705  cwts. 
of  sugar. 

The  imports  comprise  coal  and  culm,  fish,  salt,  woollen 
and  cottm:  y and  fabrics,  with  colonial  produce,  mostly 


from  Liverpool,  Hristcl,  Glasgow,  and  some  other  Brltioh 
ports.  The  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  comparatively 
inconsiderable.  The  whole  exports  from  Ireland  to  foreign 
parts  in  1850  amounted  in  value  to  only  ‘276,08SZ. ; and  the 
imports  to  6,031, 569Z.  The  total  revenue  collected  at  the 
various  custom-houses  in  1853,  amounted  to  4,621,8695 
The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  principal  ports  through  wh.'  ;b 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Ireland  passed  in  1851  • — 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Tonnage  entereO 
and  cleared. 

Belfast 

426 

74,770 

1,089.096 

Cork 

422 

51,702 

681,152 

Dublin 

444 

39.353 

1,393,822 

Limerick 

101 

12,291 

154.591 

Newrv 

148 

9,568 

171, ‘268 

Waterford 

190 

22,750 

359,563 

Other  ports 

482 

51 ,000 

1,146,886 

Total 

•2213 

2,261,434 

4,996,378 

In  1850,  the  number  of  vessels  entered  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  was  20.186,  (2,691.786  tons;)  and  cleared.  10.471, 
(1.883,692  tons.)  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  Ireland  in 
1850  was  25,  (1929  tons;)  and  regi.stered.  ‘2‘249,  (‘26.1,432  tons.) 
During  the  last  few  years  there  has  arisen  an  extraordinary 
demand  for  shipping  to  tran.sport  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  voluntai‘y  exiles,  hastening  to  other  lands 
in  search  of  the  employment  they  have  failed  to  obtain  at 
home.  The  unexampled  extent  which  this  emigration  has 
reached,  is  shown  by  the  tact  that  more  than  half  of  the  cor- 
respondence carried  on  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America  is  connected  with  it. 

Internal  Communication. — Two  millions  sterling,  granted 
by  Parliament  for  public  works  in  Ireland,  have  been  ex- 
pended, chiefly  in  the  construction  of  canals.  By  means  of 
the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals,  communication  has  been 
opened  across  the  very  centre  of  the  island,  between  the 
coast  of  Leinster  and  the  Shannon,  while  a branch,  which 
connects  with  the  Barrow,  continues  the  communication, 
without  interruption,  to  the  S.  coast.  Similar  benefits  hare 
been  conferred  on  the  province  of  Ulster,  by  the  Newry  Ca- 
nal, whi^'h  connects  Lough  Neagh  with  the  Bay  of  Carling- 
ford;  the  Belfast  Canal  connecting  the  same  lough  with  the 
Bay  of  Belfast,  ard  t^e  Ulster  Canal,  recently  completed,  be- 
tween Loughs  Neagn  and  Erne.  This  last  canal,  though  only 
46  miles  long,  renders  available  a continuous  navigation  of 
130  miles,  through  populous  .and  fertiledistrict::;  which,  from 
the  want  of  proper  roads,  were  previously  obliged  to  convey 
their  produce  to  market  on  the  backs  of  horses.  Tne  vai' 
way  system  has  not  yet  received  much  development  in  Ire- 
land. Numerous  Acts  have  been  obtained,  which,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  give  a netw'ork  of  raihvays  traversing  the 
country  in  all  directions,  for  about  1500  miles.  The  length 
actually  completed  in  December.  1851,  was  614  miles;  and 
189  miles  w'ere  then  in  course  of  construction. 

Government. — Ireland  has,  since  1890,  been  represented 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords  by  28  temporal  peers,  elected 
for  life,  and  4 spiritual  peers,  who  take  office  in  rotation ; 
and  .since  the  Reform  Act.  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  105 
members,  2 elected  by  each  county,  2 by  each  of  the  cities 
Dublin,  Cork.  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  the  towns  of  Bel- 
fast and  Gahvay,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and  1 by  each 
of ‘27  other  boi‘OUghs.  Total  regular  electors  in  1849,  72.216, 
viz.  .34,107  in  counties,  and  38.199  in  cities  and  boroughs. 
The  electoral  franchise  rests  with  much  the  same  classes  as 
in  England ; in  boroughs,  both  the  parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal right  of  voting  is  in  lOZ.  householders,  re.sident 
within  7 miles.  The  local  government  is  vested  in  a Lord- 
Lieutenant,  assisted  by  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  a 
privy  council  nominated  by  the  crown.  The  judicial  power 
is  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  12 
circuit  judges.  Each  county  has  a Lord-Lieutenant,  aided 
by  an  indefinite  number  of  deputy-lieutenants,  and  a police 
force  appointed  by  the  crown. 

Beligton.  Education,  dc. — Of  every  100  inhabitants  in  Ire- 
land. it  is  estimated  that  about  81  are  Roman  Catholics,  11 
Episcopalian  Protestants,  and  8 Protestant  dissenters,  chiefly 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Friends.  Q'he  Protestants 
are  almost  confined  to  Ulster,  and  parts  of  Leinster;  but 
the  Protestant  church,  which  has  2 archbishoprics  (Ar- 
magh and  Dublin)  and  10  bishoprics,  absorbs  a revenue  of 
at  least  1,000,000Z.  annually.  The  Roman  Catholic  church 
(unendowed  by  law)  has  4 archbi.shoprics  and  ‘2.'.  bishoprics. 
The  national  schools,  aided  by  annual  parliamentary  grants 
of  50.000Z..  amounted,  in  1847,  to  3825,  attended  by  402.632 
children.  There  is  a university  in  Dublin,  and  colleges 
have  been  endowed  by  government  in  Cork,  Galway,  and 
: Belfiist.  The  greater  part  of  the  Irish  are  descendants  of 
the  aboriginal  Celts,  with  an  admixture  towards  the  N.  of 
Saxons,  probably  the  Scoti  of  the  fifth  century,  and  in  later 
times  of  English  and  Scottish  immigrants.  The  Erse,  a dia- 
lect of  the  Celtic,  is  still  the  prevailing  language.  Their 
dark  complexion,  and  smaller  and  more  slender  form  of 
body,  distinguish  the  Celtic  Irish  from  the  Saxon,  as  well  .a.s 
their  more  volatile  temperament,  their  improvidence,  theii 
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ileflcfericy  in  personal  enterprise  and  perf?everance.  and  their 
conse(juent  poverty.  Though  both  indolent  and  fickle,  they 
are  warm-hearted,  hospitable,  generous,  brave,  and  intel- 
lectual. Where  their  natural  feelings  have  not  been  poi- 
soned, deeds,  even  of  heroic  virtue,  are  as  common  amoiig 
them  as  among  any  people  in  the  world;  and  in  the  contest 
for  fame,  what  race  can  boast  of  having  produced  a nobler 
band  of  military  heroes,  statesmen,  orators,  and  poets  ? 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  poor  law  com- 
missioners for  the  years  1852-3,  the  number  of  persons  in 
Ireland  then  re(iuiring  out-door  relief  did  not  exceed  4000 
weekly.  Formerly  this  class  of  the  Irish  population  num- 
bered many  hundred  thousands.  The  number  of  able-bodied 
poor  in  the  work-houses  had  decreased  from  60,759  in  IMay, 
1852,  to  4:3,620  in  April  2:3,  1853.  and  the  total  number  of 
persons  in  the  work  houses  had  decreased  during  the  same 
time,  from  186.879  to  146,141,  or  about  22  per  cent.  The 
following  exhibits  the  total  number  of  persons  relieved  in- 
doors and  out-doors,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same 
during  the  year  1851-2; — 


Number  REuiEVEn. 

Expenditures. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Total. 

1851 

£1,141.617 

707,44:1 

47.914 

755,357 

1852 

88.1, -'67 

508,864 

14,911 

523,775 

Decrease. 

258,380 

198,579 

33,003 

231,582 

According  to  this  report,  1 person  for  every  12.4  of  the 
entire  population  of  Ireland  in  1852,  received  aid  from  the 
public  treasury.  The  chief  cause  of  the  depletion  of  the 
work  houses,  is  the  increasing  demand  for  labor,  consequent 
upon  the  enormous  emigration  that  has  been  going  on,  for 
the  last  few  years,  to  America.  England.  Scotland,  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  number  of  criminal  convictions  in  Ireland  in 
1843  was  8020;  1846,  8639  ; and  in  1849,  21.202. 

The  principal  division  of  Ireland,  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, is  into  the  four  provinces  of  Leinster,  Ulster,  Mun- 
ster. and  Connaught,  comprehending  .32  counties.  These, 
with  their  areas,  populations,  &c.,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table ; — 


Area,  Fnpulation,  (&c.,  of  Ireland. 


Provinces  and 
Counties. 

Area, 
sq.  m. 

No. of 
Baro- 
nies. 

No. 
of  Pa- 
rishes. 

Pop.  in 
1851. 

Leinster  : — 

Carlow 

346 

7 

47 

68.075 

Dublin 

354 

10 

99 

404,992 

Kildare 

654 

14 

116 

95,7-24 

Kilkenny 

796 

11 

140 

158,746 

King's 

772 

12 

51 

112,080 

Longford 

421 

6 

26 

82,350 

Louth 

315 

6 

64 

107,657 

Meath 

906 

18 

146 

140,750 

Queen’s 

664 

11 

53 

111,623 

Westmeath 

709 

12 

63 

111,409 

Wexford 

901 

9 

144 

179,790 

Wicklow 

781 

8 

59 

j 98,978 

Munster  : — 

Clare 

1,‘294 

11 

80 

! 212,428 

Cork 

2, 8, 8,5 

23 

251 

648,902 

Kerrv 

1,8,53 

8 

87 

2.38,239 

Limerick 

1,064 

13 

131 

262,136 

Tipperary f 

1,6,59 

12 

193 

331,487 

Waterford 

721 

8 

82 

164,051 

Ulster  : — 

Antrim 

1,164 

15 

75' 

352,264 

Armagh 

512 

8 

28 

196,085 

Cavan 

746 

8 

36 

; 174,071 

Donegal 

1 ,865 

6 

51 

i 255,160 

Down 

957 

10 

70 

328,754 

Fermanagh 

714 

8 

23 

' 116,007 

Londonderry 

810 

6 

43 

191,868 

Monaghan  

500 

5 

23 

141,758 

Tyrone 

1,260 

4 

42 

255,819 

Connaught  : — 

Galway 

2,447 

18 

120 

322,212 

Leitrim 

613 

5 

17 

111,915 

Mayo 

2,131 

9 

73 

274,830 

Roscommon 

950 

9 

58 

174,492 

Sligo 

722 

6 

41 

128,510 

Total 

32,513 

316 

2,532 

6,553,163 

Chief  Towns. 


Carlow. 

Dublin. 

Naas. 

Kilkenny. 

Birr. 

Longford. 

Drogheda. 

Navan. 

Maryborough. 

Mullingar. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow. 

Rnnis. 

Cork. 

Tralee. 

Limerick. 

Tipperary. 

Waterford. 

Belfast. 

Armagh. 

Cavan. 

Donegal. 

Downpatrick. 

Knniskillen. 

Londonderry. 

Monaghan. 

Dungannon. 

Galway. 

CarricR-on- 

Sliannon. 

Castlebar. 

Roscommon. 

Sligo. 


The  population  of  Ireland  in  1784  was  estimated  at 
2,372,000;  in  1812  it  was  6,801,827;  in  1831,  7,767,401;  in 
1841,  8,175,124;  and  in  1861,  5,798,967.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants to  a square  mile,  in  1841,  was  251.  and  in  1851, 200. 

Jlisdory. — The  early  accounts  of  Ireland  do  not  cease  to  be 
fabulous  till  the  fifth  century,  (432.)  when  Christianity  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  St.  Patrick,  a native 
of  Scotland.  From  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century, 
the  country  was  the  scene  of  perpetual  warfare  be- 
tween the  petty  kings  and  their  chiefs.  In  1174,  Henry 
II.  of  England  conquered  the  country,  and  portioned 
it  out  among  his  Anglo-Norman  followers.  In  the  reign 
of  King  .lohn,  the  division  into  counties  took  place,  and 
English  laws  and  customs  were  partially  introduced. 
Hut  the  powerful  barons  continued  to  resist  the  govern- 
ment of  Henry  VII.,  James  I.,  and  Elizabeth,  with  repeated 
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outbreaks  and  rebellions.  The  most  memorable  of  these 
were  in  1641,  1689.  and  1798.  In  1800  the  union  of 
Ireland  with  England  took  place.  In  1829  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  was  passed;  in  1832.  the  Irish 
Reform  Rill;  and  in  18.38,  the  Poor  Law  Bill.  In  1844.  the 
Irish  Repeal  agitation  was  at  its  height;  in  1847,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop,  a fearful  famine 
occurred  by  which  multitudes  perished ; this  was  followed 
in  1848,  by  an  insurrection  of  the  populace  which,  however, 

was  speedily  quelled. Adj.  I'rish  and  Hibernian,  hl-bert- 

ne-an;  inhab.I'RiSHMAN  and  Hibernian. 

IRELAND,  irdand,  a post-office  of  Hampden  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

IRELAND,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co.,  Virginia. 

IRELAND,  a post-office  of  Du  Bois  co.,  Iowa. 

IRELAND  CORNERS,  post-office  of  Albany  co..  New  York. 

IRELAND’S  EYE,  a rocky  islet,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  1 mile 
N.  of  Ilowth  Harbor.  It  is  about  1^  miles  in  circuit,  and 
contains  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  a martello-tower,  and  light- 
house. 

I'RETON-KIRK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

IRGJIEEZ.IRGHIZ,  iR'gheez'.  or  OOLOO  (ULU)-IRGHTZ, 
oo'loo'iR'gheezL  a river  of  Toorkistan.  ri.sesin  LakeChalkar; 
lat.  51°  20'  N.,  Ion.  61°  25'  E.,  flows  S and  S.E.,  joins  the 
Kara-Targhai,  and  falls  into  Lake  Aksakal  or  Aksukul, 
(white  water.)  Total  course,  about  300  miles. 

IRGHEEZ  (or  IRGn]Z)-BOLCHOI,  iR-gheez'  bol'choF,  a 
river  of  Russia,  government  of  Saratov,  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Karalyts.  (Karalitz.)  and  Kamelik.  andafter 
a circuitous  course  of  about  130  miles,  joins  the  Volga. 

IRGHEEZ  (or  1RGHIZ)-MAL0I,  iR-gheez'md'loyt,  rises 
in  the  government  of  Saratov.  N. of  the  Irgheez-Bolchoi,  and 
flowing  nearly  parallel  to  it.  joins  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga, 
between  the  towns  of  Kvalinsk  and  Volsk. 

IRJGNY,  ee'reen'yee^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Rhone,  on  the  railway  to  St.  Etienne.  Pop.  1124. 

IRIS.  See  Yeshil  Trmak. 

ItRISBURG,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Virginia. 

IRISH  and  IRISHMA  N.  See  Ireland. 

HRISH  COPFNER,  a village  of  Bennington  township,  Ben- 
nington co..  Vermont,  3 miles  W.  of  Bennington  Centre. 

IRISH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  De  Witt  co.,  Texas. 

IRISH  GROVE,  a posfooffice  of  Atchison  co.,  Missouri. 

IRISH  RIPtPLE,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I'RISH  SEA,  is  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  extend- 
ing between  lat.  51°  40'  and  54°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  3°  and  6° 
VV..  having  W.  Ireland,  N.  Scotland,  E.  England,  and  S. 
Wales.  On  the  S.W.  it  is  continuous  with  St.  George's  Chan- 
nel. and  communicates  with  the  German  Ocean  N.  of  the 
North  Channel.  It  contains  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Anglesey, 
with  Holyhead,  and  some  smaller  islands.  Principal  inlets, 
Carnarvon  and  Morecambe  Bays,  and  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee, 
Mersey,  and  Ribble,  on  the  side  of  England ; Solway  Frith, 
and  Wigtown  and  Luce  Bays,  in  Scotland ; and  Dundrum, 
Carlingford,  Dundalk,  and  Dublin  Bays  in  Ireland. 

URISIITOWN,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Dublin,  on 
Dublin  Bay.  i mile  S.E.  of  Ringsend.  Pop.  1100. 

IGilSHTOWN,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

IRKI,  iiJkee  or  eer^kee.  a town  of  North  Hindostan,  in 
Gurhwal,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Belaspoor. 

IRKOOT,  IRKOUT  or  IRKUT,  ir'kooU,  or  ?R'koot/.  a river 
of  Siberia,  government  of  Irkootsk,  rises  near  the  frontiers 
of  China,  and  after  a N.E.  course  of  about  220  miles,  joins 
the  Angara  at  the  town  of  Irkootsk. 

IRKOOTSK,  IRKOUTSK,  or  IRKUTSK,  ir'kootsk',  oi 
iR'kootsk^,  a city  of  Siberia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
Irkootsk,  and  residence  of  the  governor  of  East  Siberia,  on 
the  Angara,  at  the  influx  of  the  Irkoot.  30  miles  from  the 
N.W.  shore  of  Lake  Baikal.  Lat.  52°  17'  2"  N.,  Ion.  104°  16' 
21"  E.  Pop.,  including  garrison,  120,000.  It  is  fortified, 
and  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  Angara 
here  crossed  by  a long  wooden  bridge.  Viewed  from  the  E., 
it  has  a fine  appearance  “with  its  15  churches  and  their 
spires,  its  convents,  hospitals,”  &c.,  and  many  of  its  public 
edifices  are  said  to  be  worthy  of  a provincial  capital;  but  of 
1900  private  dwellings,  only  50  are  built  of  stone,  the  rest 
being  of  wood,  or  ’faced  with  painted  planks.  It  has  a 
citadel,  several  suburbs,  a good  baza.ar.  an  exchange,  tho 
Baikal  admiralty-house,  and  some  building  docks  on  the 
river,  a depot  of  the  Russian-American  Company;  governor’s 
hou.se,  theatre,  prison,  &c. ; numerous  public  schools,  among 
which  are  a medical  college,  a gymnasium,  with  a library 
of  5000  volumes,  a seminarj',  a high  school  of  navigar 
tion,  and  a female  orphan  school ; an  imperial  woollen 
factory,  and  manufactures  of  linens,  leather,  glass,  and 
soap.  It  is  the  great  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  North- 
east Asia,  and  sends  tea.  rhubarb,  fruits,  paper,  silks, 
porcelain,  and  other  Chinese  produce,  with  furs  and  ivory, 
to  Russia,  in  exchange  for  European  goods.  It  has  also 
some  trade  with  Khokan  and  Bokhara,  and  a large  fair  in 
June.  The  total  amount  of  its  trade  has  b(;en  estimated  at 
4,000.000  paper  roubles  (800,000/.!  a year.  Irkootsk  is  tha 
see  of  an  archbishop,  whose  authority  over  all  East  Siberia 
and  Russian-America  extends  through  120°  of  lonRitudn 
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IRKOOTSK.  GOVERNMENT  OF,  a part  of  the  old  govern- 
Tient  of  the  same  name,  which,  previous  to  1823,  comprised 
the  present  government  and  the  provinces  of  Okhotsk.  Ya- 
kootsk,  K.amtchatka,  and  the  country  of  the  Tchooktchees 
(Tchuktchis.)  It  comprises  Lake  Baikal,  and  is  rich  in  mines 
of  gold,  silyer,  copper,  and  iron.  Extensive  forests  cover  a 
great  portion  of  the  government.  Barley  and  rye  are  the 
chief  crops ; the  climate  is  too  cold  for  fruitrtroes.  Pop.  in 
_838,  507.300.  comprising  Russians,  exiles,  Cossacks,  and  dif- 
"•irent  trilies  of  Toongooses.  and  Mongolians. 

TRLAND,  IKLAN'dA,  or  IRLANBE.  See  Iiieland. 

IR/MINGLAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IRNGIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

IRNSUM,  ian^sum,  a village  of  Holland,  piovince  of 
Friesland,  9 miles  S.  of  Leeuwarden.  Pop.  525. 

IRODOUER.  ee'ro'dwaiR/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  arrondissement  of  Montfort.  Pop.  1856. 

ItRON,  a large  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Utah  Territory, 
has  an  area  of  about  11,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  state  of  Colorado,  and  on  the  W.  by  Nevada, 
extending  entirely  across  the  territory,  and  is  drained  by 
Green  and  Grand  Rivers,  which  unite  ne<ar  its  S.  border  to 
form  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  by  several  smaller  streams. 
Tlie  surface  in  the  E.  and  central  parts  is  mountainous. 
Pop.  1010. 

FRON-ACVTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

IRON  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan. 

IRON'DEQUOIT,  a post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  New 
York,  on  Irondequoit  Bay,  and  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Genesee  River,  5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Rochester.  P.  3547. 

IRONDEQUOIT  BAY,  New  York,  extends  S.  from  Lake 
Ontario  into  Monroe  county.  Length,  5 or  6 miles.  A small 
ereek  of  the  same  name  flows  into  the  bay. 

IRON  FUlPNACE.  a post-office  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio. 

IRON  HILL,  a post-office,  Northampton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

IRON  HILLS,  a post-office  of  .Tackson  co..  Iowa. 

IRON,  LOUGH,  16h  Fern,  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster 
CO.  of  Westmeath.  7 miles  N.W.  of  Mullingar. 

IRON  MOUNT.\IN,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Virginia,  between 
Grayson  and  Smyth  counties,  near  the  border  of  North  Ca- 
rolina. Its  highest  summit,  termed  Whitetop  Mountain,  is 
said  to  be  426(1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

IRON  MOU.NFTAIN,  a post-office,  St.  Francis  co.,  Missouri. 

IRON  RIDGE,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin. 

IRON  SPRING;  a small  village  of  Butts  co.,  Georgia. 

UBONTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Ohio  River.  145  miles  above  Cincinnati.  It  was  laid 
..ut  by  the  Ohio  Iron  and  Coal  Comi)anv,  in  .lune,  1849.  It 
is  handsomely  situated  on  the  river  bottom,  above  the  high- 
est floods,  with  high  hills  in  the  rear.  These  hills  contain 
stores  of  iron  and  stone  coal,  which  are  thought  to  be  inex- 
haustible. The  town  contains  many  large  brick  buildings, 
3 bauks,  and  several  churches.  Liberal  donations  of  ground 
have  been  made  for  schools  and  churches.  It  has  2 large 
iron  foundries,  one  of  which  is  162  feet  in  length,  1 rolling 
mill.  1 machine  shop,  and  several  steam  mills,  and  1 or  2 
newspaper  offices.  The  Iron  Railroad,  which  terminates 
here,  is  to  be  extended  to  .Tackson.  Pop.  3691. 

URONVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Blair  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania. 

I'RONWOOD  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mis- 
sis.sippi. 

IRON  WORKS,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Georgia,  on 
Etowah  River,  142  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

IROQUOIS,  ir-o-quoyt,  a river  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
rises  in  .Jasper  county,  of  the  former  state,  and  enters  the 
Kankakee  in  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois.  Its  length  is  estimated 
at  100  miles.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Pick.amink. 

IROQUOIS,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Illinois,  bordering 
on  Indiami,  contains  about  1100  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Iroquois  River,  which  flows  nearly  northward. 
'J’he  surface  is  principally  prairie ; the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
Chicago  Branch  of  the  Central  Railroad,  and  the  Toledo. 
Peoria  and  Warsaw  Railroad  pass  through  this  county. 
Capital,  Middleport.  Pop.  12,325. 

IROQUOIS,  a post-village  in  Iroquois  co.,  Hlinois,  on  Iro- 
quois River,  85  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  400. 

IROQUOIS,  or  SIX  NATIONS,  the  name  given  by  the 
B'rench  to  the  Indian  confederacy  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas.  and  Senecas,  afterwards  joined  by  the 
Tuscaroras,  on  the  latter  being  driven  from  their  hunting- 
grounds  in  North  Carolina.  This  once  formidable  confede- 
racy is  now  nearly  extinguished,  but  the  remains  of  it  are 
si ijr scattered  through  the  state  of  New  York,  subdued  in 
spirit,  and  debased  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  Injuors. 

IKI'EN,  lr-p6rP,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  government 
of  Kiev,  flows  E..  then  N.,  and  after  a course  of  lOO  miles, 
joins  the  Dnieper  20  miles  above  the  town  of  Kiev. 

IR'RAWAIFDY,  (written  also,  IRRAWADI  or  IRA- 
W\DI,  originally  Erivuti,  the  ‘‘great  river,”)  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  South-east  Asia,  is  supposed  to  rise  in  Thibet, 
Hear  lat.  28°  N..  Ion.  97°  .30'  E.,  flows  generally  S..  traversing 
the  Burmese  Empire  throughout,  and  enters  the  Indian 
Ocean.  'Bay  of  Bengal,)  by  numerous  mouths.  E.  of  Cape 
Negrais,  in  lat.  16°  i'  N.,  Ion.  94°  E.  Its  length  is  estimated 
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at  1200  miles.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Khyen-Dwero 
Mogouny,  Bhamo,  and  Lung-tchuen  Rivers.  In  lat.  17°  N 
it  sepaiates  into  numerous  arms,  which  cover  the  whoK 
kingdom  of  Pegu  wdth  a network  of  ramifications,  and  the 
Rangoon  and  Bassain  branches  form  the  E.  and  W.  bounda- 
ries of  its  delta,  a region  compii.'^ing  upwards  of  10.000 
square  miles,  covered  with  teak-forests  and  grass-jungles, 
interspersed  with  some  rice  grounds.  The  main  stream, 
from  the  head  of  the  delta  to  Yedan  above  Ava,  varies  from 
1 to  4 miles  in  breadth,  and  may  always  be  ascended  to  Ava 
from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  200  tons,  which,  during  the  rains, 
can  reach  the  influx  of  the  Mogouny  River,  800  miles  from 
the  ocean. 

IRRLICH,  6eRdiK,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  govern- 
ment of  Coblentz,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wield  with  the 
Rhine.  l‘op.  1216. 

IRSA,  66R/sdh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Pesth,  9 miles 
from  Czegled.  Pop.  1875. 

IIUSTEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IRTHING,  irRhing,  a river  of  England,  joins  the  Eden 
near  Newby,  after  a 8.  course  of  26  miles. 

IR/THINGBOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

IR/THINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

IRMTSII,  IIUTYSH  or  IRTISCH,  (Rus.  pron.  eeR-ti.<=li/.)  a 
princiiml  river  of  North  Asia,  rises  in  the  .41tai  Mountains, 
near  lar.  47° N..  Ion.  89°  E.,  and  flows  N.W.  thi-ough  Soongaria, 
(in  C'hine.se  Toorkistan.)  and  West  Siberia.  It  traverses  the 
Lake  Zaisan,  and  joins  the  Obi,  180  miles  N.  of  Tobolsk,  after 
a total  cour.se  estimated  at  upwards  of  1700  miles,  about 
two-fifths  of  which  are  in  the  Chinese  dominions,  and  the 
rest  in  the  Russian  governments  of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk.  Its 
principal  affluents  are,  on  the  light,  the  Om.  Tara.  Shish, 
Tui.  and  Demianka,  and  on  the  left  the  Tunduk.  Osha, 
Ishim,  Yagai,  Tobol,  and  Kondaor  Mulina.  A great  part  of 
its  course  is  through  low  plains  and  steppes,  and  its  navigar 
tion  is  rendered  dangerous  by  .shifting  sands.  The  country 
around  its  upper  portion  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  Siberia. 

IR/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

IRTYSH.  See  Irtish. 

IRUEL.\.  e-roo-AMd.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  pro- 
vince. and  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jaen.  I’op.  1140. 

I RUN,  e-roont,  a frontier  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Gui- 
puzcoa.  near  the  Bidassoa  and  the  frontier  of  France,  10 
miles  E.  of  .^aint  Sebastain.  Pop.  2471. 

IRUPANA,  e-roo-pA'uA.  a town  of  Bolivia,  department  ol 
La  Paz,  capital  of  the  province  of  Yauyos.  In  its  vicinity 
are  extensive  gardens  of  fine  orange-trees. 

IRVILLAC.  eeR'vee'yAk',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  B’inistere,  13  miles  E.  of  Bre.st.  Pop.  2523. 

IRtVILLE,  a post-vill.age  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  55  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

IR'V'IN.  a township  in  Howard  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1476. 

IRVINE,  jrtvin.  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Lanarkshiie,  flows  W.,  and.  after  a course  of 
20  miles,  joins  the  B'rith  of  Clyde  by  an  estuary. 

IRVINE,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  sea- 
port town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr.  on  an  eminence 
near  the  Irvine,  here  crossed  by  a handsome  bridge,  21  miles 
S.W.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough,  in  1851, 
75.34;  of  municipal  borough,  4790.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas.  and  well  supplied  with  water.  It  has  endowed 
and  various  other  schools,  several  libraries,  a news  room,  3 
branch  banks,  and  the  custom-house.  Its  harbor  is  pro- 
vided with  a good  quay,  .admitting  ves.sels  of  about  100  tons 
burden.  The  weaving  of  book-muslins,  jaconets,  and  checks, 
employ  many  hands;  and  here  are  rope-walks,  tanneries, 
anchor-foundries,  and  distilleries.  Coal  forms  the  principal 
article  of  export.  The  borough  unites  with  Ayr,  Campbeltou, 
Oban,  and  Inverary,  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

IR/VINE,  a post-village  of  Warren  co..  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Alleghany  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Brokenstraw  Creek, 
212  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  a woollen  factory  and 
a foundry. 

IPkVlNE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Estill  co.,  Kentucky,  is 
handsomely  situated  on  the  riirht  bank  of  the  Kentucky 
River,  70  miles  S.E.  of  B’rankfort.  Irvine  Village  has  a brick 
court-house  and  a .seminary. 

IRVINE’S  STORE,  a post-village  of  Weakly  co.,  Tennes- 
see, 114  miles  W.  of  Nashville. 

IRWINESTOWN,  or  LOW'THERSTOWN,  a town  of  Ire- 
land, in  Ulster,  co.  of  Fermanagh,  9 miles  N.  of  Enniskillen. 
Pop.  13(X). 

IRVINESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Nicholas  co..  Kentucky. 

IRVI.NG,  a postrvillage  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York,  on 
Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Cattaraugus  Creek,  about  30 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Buffalo,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
road. Pop.  510. 

IRVING,  a village  of  Westchester  co.,  New  York,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  26  miles  N.  of  New  York.  It  has  a steamboat 
landing. 

IRVING,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Barry  co- 
Michigan.  Pop.  816. 
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^RVTN'J^  A jiost-office  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana. 

IRVING  COI/LEGE,  a post-office,  Warren  co.,  Tennessee. 

IR/VINGSVILLE,  a village  in  Franklin  co.,  Massachu- 
Betts,  80  miles  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 

IRWINGTON,  a station  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
26  miles  N.  of  New  York,  connecting  with  the  Erie  Railroad 
by  a ferry. 

IK/ WELL,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  after  a 
Tery  tortuous  S.  course  of  40  miles,  joins  the  Mersey  at 
Flixton.  It  affords  water-power  to  the  towns  of  Rochdale, 
Bury,  and  Manchester,  at  which  last  city  it  receives  the 
Irk  and  Medloch. 

IR'WIN,  a county  in  the  S.  part  ot  Georgia,  contains 
about  700  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
Ocmulgee,  intersected  by  the  Alapaha.  and  also  drained  by 
the  sources  of  Little  and  Santilla  Rivers.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
and  generally  poor.  Named  in  honor  of  General  Jared  Irwin, 
Governor  of  Georgia  in  1807.  Capital.  Irwinville.  Pop. 
1699.  of  whom  1453  were  free,  and  246  slaves. 

IRWIN,  a township  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania,  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Franklin.  Pop.  1563. 

IRWIN,  a small  village  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

IRWIN’S  CROSS-ROADS,  a post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  Georgia,  about  30  miles  S.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

iRWIl'f'S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

IK/WINTON,  a pleasant  post-village,  capital  of  Wilkinson 
co.,  Georgia.  20  miles  S.  of  Milledgeville,  and  3 miles  from 
the  Central  Railroad.  It  has  a court-house,  2 churches,  and 
several  stores. 

IR/WIN  VILLE  or  IR'WINSVILLE.  a post-village,  capital 
of  Irwin  CO.,  Georgia.  112  miles  S.  of  Milledgeville.  It  has 
a court-house,  tavern,  and  1 or  2 stores. 

ISA,  ee'sd,  IS^SA,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Penza,  flows  N.W.  and  after  a cour.«e  of  about  70 
miles  joins  the  Moksha.  9 miles  below  Troitsk. 

ISA,  a river  of  Russia,  issues  from  a lake  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Vitebsk,  and  joins  the  Velikaia;  course,  65  miles. 

ISABA.  e-s^'ad,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  province, 
I and  29  miles  N.E.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  1000. 

ISAB. \L,  a village  of  Central  America.  See  Izae.\l. 

IS'ABEIV.  a township  in  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  736. 

ISABELL.-t.  e-s^-b^Fy^.  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mexi- 
co; lat.  21°  45'  N.,  Ion.  106°  W.  It  is  of  moderate  height, 
and  nearly  barren. 

ISABELLA,  a port  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hayti,  36  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Santiago.  Here  Columbus,  in  1493,  established 
the  flrst  European  settlement  in  the  New  World,  of  which 
the  traces  are  .said  to  be  still  visible. 

ISABEL'LA,  a new  county  in  the  central  part  of  Michi- 
gan, has  an  area  of  about  600  squaie  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Chippewa  River,  and  also  drained  by  Pine  and 
Salt  Rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Tittibawassee.  Pop.  1443. 

ISAC,  ee'.sdk/.  a river  of  France,  is  firmed  by  several  small 
streams  in  the  department  of  Loire-Inferieure.  flows  tV..  and 
after  a course  of  45  miles,  joins  the  Vilaine  opposite  Rieux. 

ISACA.  See  Exe. 

ISAKLI,  e-sdkflee,  a town  of  Asia  Elinor,  pashalic  of  Kara- 
mania.  40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Afioom-Kara-lIissar. 

ISAKTCHI,  e-sdk/chee.  a frontier  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  100 
miles  N.E.  of  Silistria. 

ISALA.  See  Yssel. 

ISALCO,  a village  and  volcano  of  America.  See  Iz.alco. 

IS/ALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

ISAMAL,  e-.s.i-maF,  or  IZA.MAL.  a town  of  Yucahm,  50 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Merida,  on  the  road  to  Valladolid. 

1S.4.NOTZKOI,  e-si-not/skoi,  one  of  the  straits  uniting 
Behring’s  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  separates  the  island 
of  Oonimak  (Ounimak),  in  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  from 
the  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  lat.  55°  N.,  and  is  about  24  miles 
lOng,  by  9 miles  broad. 

IS.4R,  ee'zar,  or  ISER,  ee'zer.  (anc.  Inara.)  a river  of  Ger- 
many, rises  in  the  Tyrol,  N.  of  Innspruck.  traverses  Bavaria 
N.W.,  and  joins  the  Danube  on  the  right,  opposite  Deggen- 
dorf.  Length,  165  miles. 

ISARA.  See  Is:^RE. 

ISAU'RA  or  IS.\U'RI.\.  a famous  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  ruins  of  which  are  near  the  town  of  Hajilar.  45 
miles  W.  of  Karaman,  and  consist  of  a fine  massive  wall  with 
hexagonal  tower.s.  a triumphal  arch,  and  tombs. 

ISBARTA,  is-bartt3,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia. 
64  miles  N.  of  .Adalia. 

ISBORSK.  is-boask',  a small  town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Pskov.  The  town,  founded  about 
862.  ha.s  several  churches,  and  a ruined  castle. 

ISC  A.  See  Exeter. 

ISCA  SILURUM.  SeeCAERLEOX. 

ISCH.\L1S.  See  Ii.chrster. 

1SC1I,\N.  a villa'.:e  of  Central  .\sia.  See  IsnAX. 

1 sen  EL.  islPel,  or  ISCHL,  ish’l.  a market-town  of  Upper 
Austria,  on  the  Traun.  over  which  there  is  a suspension- 
hridge,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ischl.  44  miles  S.W.  of 
Steye."-  Poj)  1903.  It  has  siiline  springs,  with  elegant  bath 
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establishments,  which,  with  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
have,  within  a few  years,  rendered  it  a fashionable  water- 
ing-place. 

ISCHIA,  isflte-S,  a village  of  the  Papal  States,  21  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Viterbo.  Pop.  1250. 

ISCHIA,  (anc.  Ar'ime,  InarHme.  .^nafria.  or  Pithecu/sa,)  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Naples,  8 miler 
S.W.  of  Cape  Miseno,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a chan- 
nel 6 miles  across.  Lat.  (E.  point)  40°  43'  54"  N.,  Ion.  13°  57' 
45'  E.  It  is  7 miles  long,  and  4 miles  broad.  Area,  26  square 
miles.  Near  its  centre  is  IMount  San  Nicolo,  or  Epomeo,  an 
extinct  volcano,  ri.sing  about  2600  feet,  from  which  the  sur- 
face gradually  slopes,  in  all  directions,  towards  the  sea. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  great  quantities  of  supe- 
rior wine,  with  figs,  corn,  and  game.  Sulphur  is  abundant, 
and  the  mineral  springs  at  Casamaccia  are  annually  re- 
sorted to  by  summer  visitors.  Pop.  24,000.  Principal  town^ 
Ischia,  on  its  N.E.  coast. 

ISCHIM,  a town  of  Siberia.  See  I.shim. 

ISCHITELLA,  i.s-ke-t^FU,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Capitanata,  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  San  Severo,  near  the  Ad- 
riatic, at  the  N.  foot  of  Blount  Gargano.  Pop.  3500. 

ISCHL.  a town  of  Austria.  See  Ischel. 

ISCHUA  (is^chu-a?)  CREEK,  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  New  York,  falls  into  the  Alleghany  River. 

ISCOYD',  a chapelry  of  Wales,  co.  of  Flint. 

ISE-FIORD,  ee'sd-fe-ORd',  an  inlet  of  Denmark,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  island  of  Seeland.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  20 
miles;  breadth,  10  miles.  Roeskilde  and  Lamme Fiords  are 
its  chief  branches,  and  it  contains  the  island  of  (Eroe. 

ISEGHE.M,  ee/seh-GhSm'.  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
West  Flanders,  on  the  railroad  from  Bruges  to  Ypres,  24 
miles  from  Bruges.  Pop.  8868. 

ISENBURG,  (ee'zen-bSoRG',)  NEW,  a village  of  Germany, 
grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  13  miles  N.  of  Darmstadt. 
Pop.  1838.  It  was  founded  by  French  colonists  in  1700. 

ISENBURG,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  8 
miles  N.  of  Coblentz.  Pop.  535. 

ISEO,  e-sA/o,  or  SABINO,  sd-bee^no,  a town  of  Northern 
Italy,  province  of  Brescia,  on  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Lake 
Tseo.  Pop.  2002. 

ISEO,  LAKE,  {anc.Sevifnus Lafcun,)m  North  Italy,  between 
the  delegations  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  is  15  miles  E.  of 
Bergamo,  and  traversed  by  the  Ogiio,  a river  tributary  to 
the  Po.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  15  miles;  average  brejidth, 
2J  miles;  greate.st  depth,  984  feet. 

ISER,  a river  of  Germany.  See  Isar. 

ISER,  ee/zer,  a river  of  Austria,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of 
Bohemia,  and  after  a S.S.W.  course  of  nearly  60  miles,  joins 
Gie  Elbe  above  Braudeis. 

ISERD,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Sert. 

ISERE,  ee'zaiR/.  (anc.  Inara,)  a river  of  Sardinia  and  France, 
rises  in  Mount  Iseran,  (in  Savoy.)  flows  tortuously  W.  and 
S.W.  past  Grenoble  and  Roman.s,  and  joins  the  Rhone  on  the 
left,  4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Valence,  after  a tot.al  course  of  150 
miles;  for  the  latter  90  miles  of  which,  from  Blontmeillan, 
(in  the  department  of  Isere,)  it  is  navigable,  though  im- 
peded^ by  many  islands  and  shoals. 

ISERE.  a department  of  the  S.E.  of  France,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Savoy,  formed  of  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Dauphine.  Area,  3163  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  577.748. 
The  surface  is  mountainous.  Chief  rivers,  the  Rhone,  1 sere, 
Drac,  and  Romanche.  Agricultural  pursuits  form  the  chief 
branch  of  industry.  The  minerals  comprise  lignite,  anthra- 
cite, lithographic-stones,  white  marble,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  cop- 
per, &e.  'The  gold-mine  of  La  Gardette,  discovered  in  1781, 
was  abandoned  at  the  first  revolution.  Grenoble  glovo.s, 
made  here,  are  in  high  repute;  and  the  cheese  of  Sassenage 
is  celebrated.  Capital.  Grenoble.  The  department  is  divided 
into  the  arrondissements  of  Grenoble,  La-Tour-du-Pin,  St. 
Blarcellin,  and  Vienne. 

ISERLOHN,  ee'zer-lone',  a walled  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Westphalia,  6 miles  BV.  of  Arnsberg.  Pop.  10.752.  It  has 
Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a Latin 
school;  important  manufactures  of  cutlery,  brass  wares, 
steam-engines,  and  other  machinery,  wire,  needles,  pins, 
buttons,  velvets,  silk,  woollen  stuffs,  and  leather,  and  a 
large  general  trade.  Near  it  is  much  picturesque  scenery, 
among  which  forges,  paper  mills,  bletiching-grounds,  Ac. 
are  thickly  interspersed. 

ISERNIA,  e-s^iPne-i.  (anc.  .^nerfnia,?)  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Blolise,  23  miles  BV  of  Campobasso.  on  the  BV. 
slope  of  the  .Apennines.  J’op.  5200.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  eartlniuake  in  1805,  which  threw  down  its  cathedral 
and  several  convents. 

ISET,  e-s^ff,  a river  of  Siberia,  rises  in  Lake  Isetskoe.  iu 
the  government  of  Perm,  and  after  an  E.  course  of  more 
than  250  miles,  joins  the  Tobol  on  the  left.  Its  gold-wash- 
ings are  very  productive. 

Isetskoe,  a lake  of  Siberia.  See  Iset. 

ISETSKOE,  a village  of  Siberi.a,  on  the  Iset,  government 
of  Tobolsk. 

ISFAH.AN,  a city  of  Persia.  See  Ispahan. 

IS'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

ISH/AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  N,./iilxaonptor 
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tSIIAN  or  TSCIIAN,  ee-shin',  a village  of  Central  Asia,  24 
jEiles  E.  of  Khiva. 

ISIIIM  or  ISCillM.  ish'iin'  or  i.<sh-eem^  a river  of  Siberia, 
government  of  Tobolsk,  rises  S.  of  lat.  5U°  N.,  and  after  a tor- 
tuous N.  course  of  700  miles,  through  a sterile  tract,  termed 
the  Steppe  of  Ishiiu,  joins  the  Irtish  120  miles  S.E.  of  To- 
bolsk. Ou  its  banks  are  the  towns  of  Petropaulovsk  and 
Ishim,  the  latter  of  which  belongs  to  a chain  of  fortresses, 
termed  the  “line  of  Ishim,”  extending  from  Sianovoi  to 
Omsk,  continuous,  westward,  with  the  Orenboorg  forts. 

ISIIIM  or  ISCTIIM,  a town  of  Siberia,  government,  and 
160  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  above  river.  Pop.  1200. 

ISIILAWKCOED,  ish-15wr/kwM',  a hamlet  of  England,  co. 
of  Monmouth,  parish  of  Bedwelty.  Pop.  2484. 

ISIA.  See  Esa. 

ISIGNY,  ee'seen'yee/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Calvados,  on  an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel,  near 
Its  confluence  with  the  Vire,  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bayeux. 
Pop.  2263.  It  has  a small  river  port. 

ISILI,  e-.«ee'lee.  a town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  37  miles 
N,  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  2195.  It  has  a gunpowder  factory. 

l'SINGL.\SS  RIVER,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
fells  into  the  Cocheco  River. 

l^SIS,  a river  of  England,  principal  branch  of  the  Thames, 
which  it  joins  at  Dorchester,  co.  of  Oxford. 

ISIUM,  a town  of  Russia.  See  IziooM. 

ISKANDEREEYEII  or  ISKANDERIYEII,  a town  of 
Egypt.  See  Alexandria. 

iSKANDEROON,  ISKANDERUN  or  ISCANDEROUN,  is- 
kdn-dr^roon',  written  also  ISKENDERUN,  SCANDEROON, 
and  ALEXANDRETTA.or  “ Little  Ali:.xaxdria,”  (anc.  AZex- 
andreila.)  a seaport  town  of  N.  Syria,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Iskandei-oon,  23  miles  N.  of  Antioch.  Lat.  36°  35' 
3"  N.,  Ion.  36°  E.  It  was  until  lately  unhealthy  and  depop- 
ulated. but  has  recently  improved  in  appearance,  and  also 
in  salubrity  by  the  drainage  of  an  adjacent  marsh.  It  is 
the  port  of  Aleppo,  and  has  the  best  harbour  on  the  Syrian 
coast,  with  an  import  trade  in  corn,  rice,  salt,  and  European 
goods,  and  exports  of  galls,  silk,  cotton,  and  .syrup.  Iskan- 
DEROON  is  derived  from  Alexander  (in  Turkish  Iskander) 
the  Great,  in  honor  of  whom  the  ancient  Alexandria  was 
named. 

ISKANDEROON.  BAY  OR  GULF  OF,  (anc.  SHnus  Tskncus,) 
extends  inland  for  45  miles  at  the  angle  between  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  on  its  shores  are  the  Amanian  gates  of  the 
ancients,  the  ruins  of  i’aweand  ^Epce,  and  the  plain  of  Jssus, 
where  Darius  was  defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

ISKARDOII,  a state  ot  A.sia.  See  BuLn. 

ISKARDOII.  is-kar-do/,  a valley  of  Little  Thibet,  19  miles 
in  length,  7 miles  acro.ss.  traver.sed  by  the  Upper  Indus,  and 
with  a strong  castle,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  Bultisfan. 

ISK. \RDt)II  or  ISKAIIDO,  a town  of  Central  .\sia,  e.apital 
of  Bulti,  on  the  Upper  Indus,  lat.  35°  10'  \..  Ion.  75°  27'  E., 
overlooked  by  a large  irregular  fortress,  built  on  a precipi- 
tous rock.  7100  feet  above  the  sea. 

ISKELIR,  is'keh-leeb,  or  ESKILUP.  e.s'ke-lilp,  a town  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  near  the  Kizil-lrmak,  26  miles 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Tchorum.  Estimated  pop.  9000.  It  has  an 
old  castle  and  several  Byzantine  remains. 

ISKENDERIYAII  or  ISKENDEREEYAII,  Egypt.  See 
Alexandria. 

ISKENDERUN  or  ISKENDEROON,  See  Iskanderoon. 

ISKER.  istker.  sometimes  written  ESHvER,  (anc.  (Es'cm.s,) 
a river  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  rises  in  the  Bal- 
kan. Hows  N.N.E.,  and  joins  the  Danube,  22  miles  W.  of 
Nicopolis.  Total  course.  150  miles. 

ISKIL,  is'kil  or  is-keeF,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashali"  of 
Karamania.  60  miles  N.E.  of  Konieh,  and  comprising  about 
400  houses. 

ISLA,  eesHi,  a Spanish  word  signifying  “island,”  and 
forming  a part  of  many  names  as  Isla  del  Rey,  ••King’s 
Island.”  Isla  de  Pinos,  - Isle  of  Pines.”  &c. 

ISL. \.  Fla.  or  ISLAY,  i'l.i.  a river  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  For- 
far and  Perth,  enters  the  Tay  after  a S.IV.  course  of  41  miles. 

ISL.Y,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  of  Banffshire,  near  Keith. 

1SLA-CRTSTTN.\.  Se  • IItoi  e " \,I.sla  de  la. 

ISL.Y  DE  LEON.  eesRi  dA  l.A-On'.  a long,  narrow  island 
in  the  S.  of  Spain,  province  of  Cadiz,  in  the  .Vtlantic,  .sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  the  channel  of  Sauti  Petri. 
Length.  10  miles;  breadth,  about  2 miles.  On  it  are  the 
cities  of  Cadiz,  Isla  de  Leon,  and  Gorda. 

1SL.\  DE  LEO.N.  or  SAN  FERN.VNDO,  a city  of  Sp.ain, 
province,  and  7 miles  S.E.  of  Cadiz,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Islade  Leon.  Pop.  (including  Puerto  Real)  9729.  It  is  very 
ancient.  i.<  strongly  fortified,  and  its  ar.senal  is  noted  for  its 
great  extent.  It  has  two  hospitals,  several  convents,  and  an 
excellent  marine  observatory,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Spain.  The  town  served  as  an  asylum  for  refugees  during 
.he  war  of  independence  in  1S23. 

ISLA  DEL  REY.  ees'lA  dM  ra.  the  large.st  of  the  Pearl 
Klands.  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama.  South  America.  Length, 
•_6  miles. 

I.-'L.V  DE  N^'f'-ROS.  eesM.l  dA  nA'groce.  one  of  the  Philip- 
pine Tjlan.lc.  ;r  **ie  Malav  Archipelago,  between  P.in.ay  and 
Ztsou.  Estimaied  area,  3789  square  miles.  Pop.  35,622. 
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ISLA  DE  NEGROS,  an  Island  of  the  P.acific  Ocean,  near 
the  N.  coast  of  Admiralty  Island. 

ISLA  DE  PINO.S.  See  Isle  or 

ISL  ADI,  is'ld'dee.  a town  ot  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 
garia, .sanjak.  and  40  miles  E.  of  Sophia,  on  the  Vid 

ISLAMABAD,  i.s-ldm-a-bddf,  a town  of  British  prt^ 

sidency  of  Bengal,  in  Chittagong,  on  the  Chittagong  liiver, 
8 miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Pop.  12,000  (?j 
of  whom  about  2000  are  of  Portuguese  descent.  It  is  pretty 
well  built  ill  the  Bengalese  style,  and  has  two  Portuguese 
churches,  an  English  school,  well-supplied  markets,  manu- 
factures of  canvas  and  marine  fittings,  ship  building  yards, 
and  an  active  maritime  and  inland  trade.  About  300  ves.sels 
are  owned  in  the  port,  which  is  frequented  by  many  Mai 
dive  and  other  vessels,  bringing  cowries,  cocoa-nuts,  tor- 
toise-shell, and  coin,  which  they  exchange  for  rice,  salt,  and 
manufactured  goods. 

ISLA.MABAD,  a town  of  Cashmere,  on  the  .Thylum,  here 
crossed  by  a wooden  bridge,  27  miles  S.E.  of  Serinagur  It 
has  considerable  manufactures  of  shavvls,  chintzes,  coarse 
cottons,  and  woollens. 

ISL.i  M.\YOR,  eesMi  mi-OR/,  a large  island  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  embraced  by  two  arms  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
between  Seville  and  the  .sea.  Length,  17  miles. 

ISL.YMGURII.  is-ldm-gur/,  a fort  of  West  Ilindostan,  do- 
minions. and  120  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bhawlpoor. 

ISLAMKOTE.  is  Idm-koU,  a fort  of  Ilindostan,  in  Sinde, 
near  the  Cutch  frontier. 

ISLA.MNAGUR,  is-ldm-nd'gur,  or  ISLAMNUGGUR,  is- 
Idm-nug'gur,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  on  the  Betwah,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Jumna,  5 miles  N.  of  Bhopaul ; lat.  23°  24'  N., 
Ion.  77°  30'  E. 

ISLAM  POOR,  is-ldm-poor^,  a town  of  Ilindo.stan,  in  Aj- 
meer,  105  miles  W.S.AV.  of  Delhi ; lat.  28°  6'  N.,  Ion.  75°  40'  E. 

ISL AAI POOR,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
20  miles  ^V.  by  S.  of  Bahar,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges. 

ISLAND,  ISLANDA.  or  ISLANDIA.  See  Iceland. 

ISLANDBRIDGE,  Fland-brij^  a village  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Dublin,  on  the  Liffey,  1|  miles  AV.  of  Dublin 
Castle.  I’op.  760. 

ISLAND  COUNTY,  a new  county  of  Wa.shington  Terri- 
tory, comprising  AVuipdy’s  Island,  which  see. 

ISL.AND  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Georgia, 
a few  miles  N.AV.  of  Milledgeville,  has  a church,  an  academy, 
and  a masonic  hall. 

ISLAND  CREEK,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Jeffer 
son  CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River.  Pop.  16.32. 

ISLAND  CREEK,  a posUvillage  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  155 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbns. 

ISLANDE.  See  Iceland. 

ISLANDEADY,  Mand-eeMe,  or  ISLANDINE,  IHan-deen, 
a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo. 

ISL.\ND  FORD,  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co..  North 
Carolina. 

ISLAND  GROVE,  Illinois,  a station  on  the  Great  Western 
Railroad,  19  miles  from  Springfield. 

ISLAND  MAGEE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Antrim. 

ISLA  ND  No.  66,  a post-office  of  Coahoma  co.,  Mississippi, 

ISLAND  No.  10,  is  situated  in  the  Mississippi  River, at  the 
W.  extremity  of  Kentucky,  and  on  the  border  of  Tennessee, 
about  40  miles  below  Columbus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Union 
army  in  April,  1862. 

ISLAN  D POND,  a thriving  post-village  of  Essex  co.,  A'er- 
mont,  on  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  149  miles 
N.W.  of  Portland,  and  143  miles  S.E.  of  Montreal.  The  road 
was  built,  and  is  owned  to  this  place,  16  miles  within  the 
States,  by  the  people  of  Canada.  Depots,  engine-houses, 
Ac.  of  both  portions  of  the  road.  Congregational  and  Method- 
ist churches,  and  several  steam  flouring  and  saw-mills  have 
been  built.  The  duties  on  jiroduce  and  merchandise  passing 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  are  collected  here,  ami  in 
1854  amounted  to  $152,573.  The  total  value  of  exports  wjls 
$2,219,576. 

ISLANDS,  (ITands.)  BAY  OF,  a large  bay  of  British  Ame- 
rica, formed  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  N.  of  St.  George’s  Bay;  lat.  49°  20'  N.,  Ion. 
58°  15'  W.  It  receives  on  the  S.E.  the  Humber,  and  encloses 
a great  number  of  small  islands. 

ISLANDSHIRE,  Fland-shir,  a detached  portion  of  the 
co.  of  Durham,  in  England,  comprises  Holy  Island.  Area, 
26,820  acres.  Pop.  8830. 

ISLANDS  OF  THE  BLEST.  See  Canaries. 

ISLA  PLANA.  See'i’.ARARCA. 

ISL.VY.  i'lA,  or  ISLA,  Fla,  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  in  S •otland.  co.  of  Argyle,  immediately  S.W. 
of  the  island  of  Jura,  and  14  miles  IV.  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kintyre;  25  miles  long,  and  17  miles  broad.  Pop.  in  1851, 
15,901.  Surfice  mountainous  in  the  E.,  with  an  elevation 
of  1400  feet;  elsewhere  generally  level.  About ‘22,000  acres 
are  arable.  The  island  is  formed  of  quartz  rock,  clay  schi.'-ts, 
with  limestone,  marl,  bog-iron  ore,  and  lead  and  copper 
mines.  Principal  exports,  cattle,  limestone,  and  sitiritv  ot 
which  last  250,000  gallons  are  distilled  annually.  At  Loch- 
indiual  is  a harbor  for  ships. 

ISLAY,  ees-ll,  a maritime  town  of  Peru,  the  port  of  Ara 
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j|nipa,  on  the  Pacific,  with  a custom-house,  in  lat.  17°  S. 
Ion.  7'z°  10’  5"  W. 

ISLAY  SOUND,  between  the  island  of  Islay  and  Jura,  has 
an  average  breadth  of  1 mile. 

ISLE,  eel.  (anc.  hi'sula,  f)  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the  de- 
partment of  Haute-Vienne.  and  joins  the  Dordogne  at  Li- 
bourne.  after  a S.W.  course  of  100  miles.  It  is  navigable 
from  I’erigueux  to  the  Gironde. 

ISLE-(Ile.)  AIVBOTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

ISLE-ADAM,  L’,  leel'^'ddni',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  Oise,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Pontoise. 
Pop.  1015. 

ISLE  AU  BOIS,  eel  o bw5,  a post-ofiice  of  Jefferson  co., 
Missouri. 

ISLE  AU  H.AUT,  eel  6 ho,  at  the  entrance  of  Penobscot 
Bay.  Maine,  is  composed  of  high,  steep  cliffs,  and  contains  a 
fi.-ced  light.  -10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  43°  59^ 
N.,  Ion.  68°  34'  \V. 

TSLE-AUX-COUDllES,  eel-6-kood'r,  an  island  of  Canada 
East,  2 miles  from  the  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
57  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec. 

ISLE-BAISE,  eel-b.iz,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gers,  N.  of  Mirande,  on  the  Baise.  Pop.  1000. 

ISLEIhlROUGII,  iFbur-ruh,  a post-township  ot  Waldo 
CO.,  Maine,  comprising  a long,  narrow  island  in  Penobscot 
Bay,  about  60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Augusta.  'Fhe  inhabitants 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  Pop.  1276. 

ISLE-BOUCII.AltD,  eel-boo'shan/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Indre-et- Loire,  10  miles  E.S.E.  ofChinon,  on  an 
island  of  the  Vienne.  Pop.  1716. 

ISLE-BOUIN.  See  Bouix. 

ISLE-BllEWtER’S,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

ISLE-D’AIX,  L’,  a town  of  France.  See  Aix. 

ISLE-D’ ALBI,  L’,  a city  of  France.  See  Albi, 

ISLE  DE  FRANCE.  See  Ile  de  France. 

ISLE-DIEU,  ISLE-D’YEU  or  ILE-D’YEU,  eel  de-Dh',  a 
fortified  island  of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  in  the 
Atlantic,  about  10  miles  from  the  coast,  and  28  miles  N.W. 
of  Les  Sables.  Pop.  in  1852,  2646. 

ISLE-EN-DODON,  L’,  leel-8N“-do'dAN<^^  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Ilaute-Garonne,  on  a small  island  of  the  Save, 
20  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Gaudens.  Pop.  2075. 

ISLE-EN-JOURDAIN.  eel-SNO-zhooE'd^Not,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Gers,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lombez,  on 
the  Save.  Pop.  4921.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather. 

ISLEII.AM,  ifi.am,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

TSLE-JOURDAIN,  eel-zhooR'd^No',  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Vienne,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Montmorillon  on  the 
Vienne.  Pop.  700. 

ISLE,  L’,  leel.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Vaucluse, 
12  miles  E.  of  Avignon,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Sorgue, 
Pop.  in  1852.  6303. 

ISLE  LA  MOTTE,  in  Lake  Champlain.  See  La  Motte. 

ISLE  LA  MOTTE.  a post-office  of  Grand  Isle,  A'ermont. 

ISLE  OF  FRANCE,  Indian  Ocean.  See  Mauritius. 

ISLE  OF  MAN,  England.  See  Man,  Isle  of. 

ISLE  OF  PINES,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  S.E.  of 
New  Caledonia.  Lat.  of  peak.  22°  38'  S.,  Ion.  167°  25'  E.  It 
is  42  miles  in  circumference.  The  scenery  is  beautiful, 
and  vegetation  lu.xuriant.  It  is  resorted  to  for  catching 
turtle.  Pop.  2500. 

ISLE  OF  PINES,  (Sp.  Isla  do  Finns,  eesHd  dApee'noce.)  an 
island  in  the  West  Indian  Archipelago.  50  miles  S.  of  Cuba,  to 
which  it  belongs,  being  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Ha- 
vana. It  lies  between  21°  27' and  21°  58'  N.lat.,  and  between 
76°  11'  and  76°  52'  W.  Ion.  Length  from  E.  to  W.,  about  60 
miles ; greatest  breadth,  55  miles.  Area,  600  square  miles. 
Its  coasts  are  indented  with  numerous  bays.  The  general 
a.spect  of  the  island  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  presenting 
lofty  mountains,  extensive  plains,  multitudes  of  beautiful 
rivulets,  and  a marsh,  extending  across  it  from  E.  to  W., 
dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  most  remarkable 
mountains  are  the  Sierra  de  la  Canada,  rising  about  1600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  with  precipices  150 
feet  in  height:  the  Daguilla.  elevated  1500  feet,  affording 
from  its  summit  a beautiful  panoramic  view  of  the  whole 
island;  the  Sierra  de  la  Cabellos,  1074  feet  in  height:  and 
Mount  Casas,  half  a league  fiom  it,  are  composed  of  beau- 
tiful marble  of  all  qualities  and  colors : and  the  Cristales, 
though  of  little  height,  is  remarkable  for  the  green  rock- 
crystal  abounding  on  its  sides.  Several  of  the  i-ivers  have 
a depth  of  from  5 to  10  feet,  and  are  navigable  4 or  5 
miles.  The  climate  of  the  island  is  mild  and  remarkably 
dalubrious.  'The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  principal  products 
are  cattle,  tobacco,  pine,  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  woods, 
sulphur,  .spirits  of  turpentine,  pitch,  tar,  marble  of  all 
quantities  and  colors,  rock  crystals,  and  tortoise-shells. 
'I'here  are  also  mines  of  silver,  (juicksilver,  and  iron.  The 
Isle  of  Fines  is  a dependency  of  Havana,  and  is  governed 
by  a politico-military  commandante.  It  was  discovei'ed  by 
Columbus  in  1494.  Capital.  N ueva  Geixma.  For  many  years 
it  was  notorious  as  a resort  of  pirates.  Pop.  in  1854,  about 
1400,  of  whom  106  ai  e colored. 

ISLE  OF  SER/FENTS.  alofty  islet  in  the  Black  Sea,  23 
miles  E.  of  the  delta  of  the  Danube.  It  is  reputed  to  have 
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possessed  in  antiquity  a temple  in  honor  of  Achilles,  (after 
w'hom  the  island  was  also  named.)  but  of  which  no  traces 
remain. 

ISLES  OF  SHOALS.  miles  S.S.E.  of  Portsmouth  Light- 
house.  New  Hamp.shire.  'They  consist  of  8 small  islands 
which  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen.  On  IVbite  Island, 
the  westernmost,  is  a revolving  light.  87  feet  al)0ve  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Lat.  42°  58'  N.,  Ion.  70°  37'  20"  W. 

ISLE  OF  WHITHIORN.  a maritime  village  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Wigton,  at  the  head  of  a small  bay,  3 miles  S.E.  of 
Whithorn,  with  a safe  harbor.  Pop.  600. 

ISLE  OF  IVIGIl'T,  n ov  wit/,  (anc.  VectHs.)  an  island  in 
the  English  Channel,  off  the  S.  coast  of  England,  separated 
by  the  Solent  and  Spithead  from  the  mainland  of  Hamp- 
shire, in  which  county  it  is  included.  Length  from  E.  to 
W.,  221  miles:  greatest  breadth  at  its  centre,  13^  miles. 
Area.  1.36  square  miles,  or  86.810  acres.  Pop.  50,324.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  kingdom,  presenting 
almost  every  variety  of  landscape  in  miniature.  It  rises  in 
elevation  towards  the  centre,  where  a range  of  chalk-hills 
traverses  it  from  E.,  to  W.;  the  highest  point  (St  Catherine’s 
Hill)  is  830  feet  above  the  sea : and  the  S.  (especially  the 
S.E.)  coast,  popularly  termed  the  •’ back  of  the  island,”  is 
characterized  by  precipitous  cliffs,  ravines,  or  “chines.”  and 
scenery  of  a most  romantic  kind.  On  this  side  are  the  Culver 
Cliff,  Dunnose  Point.  Shanklin,  Luccombe,  and  Blackgang 
Chines.  &c.  Off  its  W.  extremity  are  the  Needle  Rocks. 
The  Medina  River  parti}'  separates  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions.  A surplus  of  agricultural  produce  over  home 
consumption  is  raised ; this,  and  malt,  wool,  salt,  and  fine 
sand  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  form  the  chief  exports. 
In  the  W.  are  some  wide  downs,  and  about  40.CO0  fine- 
fleeced  sheep  are  reared  on  the  uplands.  Principal  towns, 
Newport,  the  capital,  Yarmouth.  Cowes.  Ryde,  and  Vent- 
nor:  the  three  last  are  greatly  frequented  in  summer  as 
bathing-places;  and  near  Cowes  is  Osborne  Hou.se,  a fa- 
vorite residence  of  the  present  sovereign.  Charles  I.  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  here  a .short  time  before  he  was  de- 
livered up  to  Cromwell.  The  island  has  continual  commu- 
nication by  steamboats  with  Portsmouth  and  Southampton. 
Since  the  Reform  Act,  it  has,  exclusive  of  the  borough  of 
Newport,  .sent  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Regis- 
tered electors  in  1839—40,  1167. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Virginia, 
with  an  area  of  about  230  square  niilef  it  the  mouth  of 
James  River,  which  washes  the  N.E.  border.  'The  Black- 
water  River  forms  the  IV.  boundary.  The  soil  is  generally 
thin  and  sandy.  A portion  is  occupied  by  swamps  and  pine 
forests.  The  Isle  of  Wight  was  one  of  the  eight  original 
shires  into  which  Virginia  was  divided  in  1634.  Capital, 
Smithfield.  Pop.  9!'77.  ofwliom  6107  were  free,  and  3570  slaves. 

ISLE-HOUSSE,  L’.  leel-rooss.  a town  of  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica. 10  mi’es  E.  of  Calvi.  with  a .small  port.  Pop.  1756. 

ISLE  ROY  ALE,  11  loy'al,  (Fr.  pron.  eel  ro'yitl',)  an  island 
in  Lake  Superior,  forming  a portion  of  Houghton  co..  IMichi- 
gan,  and  50  miles  N.W.  of  Keweenaw  Point.  'The  island  is 
about  42  miles  long,  and  from  5 to  8 miles  wide.  The  soil  is 
said  to  be  generally  good,  the  timber  abundant,  the  har- 
bors. of  which  there  are  several,  deep  and  secure.  Copper 
ore  abounds,  and  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  to 
.some  extent:  but  owing  to  the  long  and  severe  winters,  and 
the  uncertain  communication  with  the  settled  parts  of  the 
state,  permanent  settlements  have  not  yet  been  made. 

ISLES  DE  LOS.  See  Los,  Isles  de. 

ISLE-SUR-LE-DOUBS.  L’,  leel-sUR-leh-doobz,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Douhs,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Baumes-les- 
Dames.  Pop.  1000. 

ISLET,  i'let,  or  ISLE'TA,  capital  of  El  Paso  co.,  Texas,  on 
an  island  in  the  Rio  Grande.  Free  popnlaton,  769. 

ISLEWORTII,  iPworth.  a parish  and  village  of  England, 
co.  of  iMiddlesex,  on  the  Thames,  2 miles  S.W.  of  Brentford. 
Between  it  and  Brentford  is  Sion  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland. 

IS'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex,  bo- 
rough of  Finsbury,  and  one  of  the  N.  suburbs  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Pop.  in  1851,  95,329.  It  is  the  seat  of  numerous 
schools  and  charity  foundations,  and  contmns  also  High  Imry 
College  for  Independent  ministers,  a Church  of  England 
mi.ssionary  in.stitution,  a new  literary  institution,  and  Sad- 
lers Wells  Theatre.  On  Islington  Green,  the  parliamentary 
elections  for  the  borough  of  Finsbury  take  place. 

ISUjIP,  a pari.sVi  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

IS'LIP,  a parish  of  Fmgland,  co.  of  Oxford.  Here  an 
vestiges  of  a palace  of  King  Ethelred. 

IS'LIP,  a post-village  and  township  of  Suffolk  co..  New 
York,  on  Great  South  Bay,  which  sets  up  into  the  S.  .side  of 
Long  Island  from  the  Atlantic,  alwut  45  miles  N.E.  ol  New 
York.  Pop.  3845. 

ISMAELBAD,  is-mil-bjid'  a town  of  North-we.st  Hindo- 
stan.  20  miles  S.  of  Uuiballah. 

ISMAIL,  is-m3-(el/.  a town  ofRussi,a.,in  Bessarabia,  on  the 
Kilia.  or  N.  arm  of  the  Danube,  at  its  delta,  42  miles  E.  of 
Gal.-itz,  and  120  miles  S.IV.  of  Odessa.  It  is  strongly  forti- 
fied. and.  being  near  the  Turkish  frontier,  forms  an  import- 
ant military  station.  It  contains  a magnificent  palace,  a 
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Greek  and  Armenian  church,  and  a cloister.  Its  harbor  is 
good,  hut  its  commerce  is  very  limited.  It  was  long  in 
possession  of  the  Turks.  The  Russians,  under  Suwarrow, 
took  it  by  assault  in  1790,  gave  it  up  to  pillage,  and  made  it 
a heap  of  ashes.  It  has  never  recovered.  i*op.  21,908. 

IS.MAILOVO,  is-mi-lotvo,  a village  of  Russia,  government, 
and  adjoining  Moscow,  with  an  imperial  palace  and  park. 

ISM  ALRE^AII  or  ISMALIYA  Ii,is  m3-leetyd.asmall  town 
of  I’ersia.  province  of  Khoozistan,  on  the  Karoon,  28  miles 
S.W.  of  Ahwaz. 

ISMEED,  ISMID  or  IZMID,  iz'meed',  written  also  IZNIK- 
MID,  {■&.nc.  Nicomefdia.)  a market-town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Anatolia,  capital  of  a .sanjak.atthehead  of  theOulfoflsmeed, 
55  miles  E.S.E.  of  Constantinople.  Eat.  10°  47'  40"  N.,  Ion. 
29°  53'  30"  E.  It  is  finely  sit  u:iXed.  comprk>e.s  1000  houses,  is 
the  residence  of  a pasha  and  of  Gi'eek  and  Armenian  arch- 
bishops. and  is  reported  to  have  a considerable  trade.  It 
was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  King  of  Itithynia,  also  the 
the  birthplace  of  Arrian,  and  re.sideuoe  of  Hannibal,  the 
younger  i'liny,  and  Diocletian.  It  has  few  remaining 
ancient  buildings. 

IS.MEED  or  ISMID,  GULF  OF,  (anc.  Astacmus  Sinus,)  is 
an  inlet  forming  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
45  miles  in  length,  and  2%  miles  in  breadth  at  its  entrance. 

ISMIL.  is-nieeF.  a large  village  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of 
Karamania.  32  miles  E.S.E.  of  Konieh. 

ISMIR.  See  Smyrna. 

I ISNALLOZ.  a town  of  Spain.  See  Tznalloz. 

ISNELLO,  is-umo,a  towuof  Sicily,6  miles  S.W.  of  Cefalu. 
Pop.  1600. 

IS'.\EY,  a posUoffice  of  Choctaw  co.,  Alabama. 

ISNIK,  a town  aiid  lake  of  .Asia  Minor.  See  Izneek. 

ISNY  or  ISSNY,  iss'nee,  a town,  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the 
Danube,  48  miles  S.  of  Ulm.  Fop.  1863.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walks,  was  formerly  a free  town  of  the  empire,  and  has  a 
castle  and  a college. 

ISOGLOO  or  ISOGLOU,  is'o-glook  a town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, pashalic,  and  80  miles  N.W.  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

ISO  LA,  eetso-ld,  an  Italian  word  signifying  “ island,”  form- 
ing the  names  or  a portion  of  the  names  of  many  places  in 
Italy.  Illyria,  &c. 

ISOLA,  eetso-li,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Soia,  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
river  Liri.  Pop.  4000. 

ISOLA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  8 
miles  S.  of  Cotrone,  near  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  2000. 

ISOLA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I., 
and  13  miles  S.  of  Teramo.  Pop.  1100. 

ISOLA,  eetso-ld,  a large  market-town  of  Illyria,  govern- 
ment, and  9 miles  S.W.  of  Triest,  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  the 
Gulfof  Triest.  Pop.  3430. 

ISOLA,  a village  of  Piedmont,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Alessan- 
dria. 

ISOLA  BELLA,  North  Italy.  See  Borromean  Islands. 

ISOL.A-DEI^GIGLIO.  See  Giglio. 

ISOL.A-DEL-GIGLIO,  ee^so-ld  'dM  gheeUyo,  a town  of 
Tuscany,  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  Giglio. 

ISOLA  DELLA  SCALA,  eetso-la  d&Pli  ski'la.  a town  of 
North  Italy,  11  miles  S.  of  Verona,  on  the  Tartaro.  Pop. 
3400. 

TS')LA  DOA’.ARESE,  ee'so-l^-do-vi-rA'sA,  a village  of  North- 
ern Italy,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Canneto,  on  the  Oglio.  Pop.  2126. 

ISOLA  GROSSA,  ee^so-la  gros'si,  or  LUNGA,  loontgi,  {i.  e. 
“Great  or  Long  Island,”)  (anc.  Scardo^na.)  an  island  in  the 
Adi  iatic  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Zara. 
Length  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  27  miles;  extreme  breadth,  about 
3 miles.  Pop.  12,009. 

ISOLA  MADRE,  Italy.  See  Borromean  Islands. 

ISOL.A  SAN  GIOVANNI.  See  Borromean  Islands. 

ISOLA  SUPERIORE.  See  Borromean  Islands. 

I'SOM’S  S'TORE,  a post-ofiice  of  Maury  co.,  Tennessee. 

ISONZO,  e-son'zo,  or  LISONZO,  le-son'zo,  (anc.  Sontius,)  a 
river  of  Illyria,  forming  the  boundary  between  North  Italy 
and  Illyria,  rises  in  Mount 'i'erglou,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ju- 
lian and  Carnic  Alps,  flows  tortuously  southward,  and  under 
the  name  of  Sdobba,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Triest. 

ISORELLA,  e-so-rSPli,  a village  ofNorthern  Italv,  8 miles 
S.E.  of  Lcno.  Pop.  1322. 

ISPAIl.\N,  is-pa-hln^  written  also  ISFAHAN  or  SPA- 
HA  WN,  R|>i-hawn', /''•ommonly  pronounced  spii-hoon^  by  the 
inhabitants,)  (anc.  Aspaduna,)  a famous  city,  formerly  the  me- 
tropolis of  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee.  on  the  Zenda rood, 
210  miltAS  S of  Teheran;  iat.  32°  39'  34"  N.,  and  Ion.  51°  44' 
45"  E.,  in  tL  > midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  watered  by  a broad 
l iver.  It  is  surrounded  by  groves  and  orchards,  and  was  for- 
merly enclojed  by  a mud  wall  24  miles  in  circuit,  which 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Afghans.  'The  streets  are  for 
the  most  part  narrow,  dirty,  and  extremely  dull.  There  are 
extensive  remains  of  magnificent  palaces,  large  private 
bouses,  spacious  caravanserais,  and  handsome  bazaars;  most 
of  which,  however,  are  in  a state  of  melancholy  decay. 
Tbr^  handsome  bridges  communicate  with  the  suburbs  of 
■lulta  and  Abbas-abad;  that  of  Julfa  is  especially  remark- 
able. It  has  33  arches ; and  on  either  side,  instead  of  a 
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parapet,  a gallery  extends  from  end  to  end,  composed  of  7C 
arcades,  between  which  is  the  pathway.  On  either  side  cf 
the  river  is  a spacious  park,  called  the  Chahar-Bagh  or 

Four  Gardens,”  a superb  avenue  3000  paces  long,  and  70 
paces  in  breadth,  planted  with  double  rows  of  the  loftj' 
chinai'S,  and  flanked  by  several  picturesque  gardens  and 
private  palaces.  'The  chief  siiuare  of  Ispahan  is  the  Maidan 
Shah,  which  was  formerly  surrounded  by  busy  shops,  and 
regarded  as  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments;  it  is  about  2600 
feet  long,  and  700  feet  broad.  Of  the  seven  palaces  in  Ispa- 
han, that  of  the  ChehelrSdnon  or  “ Palace  of  Forty  Pillars,” 
built  by  Abbas  the  Great,  is  the  finest.  It  stands  in  a very 
large  square,  which  is  intersected  by  various  canals,  and 
copiously  planted  with  chinar-trees.  The  front  roof  is  sus- 
tained by  a double  range  of  columns,  exceeding  40  feet  in 
height,  and  each  shooting  up  from  the  united  back  of  four 
lions  of  white  marble.  In  the  time  of  Chardin.  Ispahan 
compri.sed  162  mosques  and  48  colleges,  most  of  which  are 
still  standing,  though  more  or  less  in  decay.  t)f  these,  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  is  the  Mesjid  8hah, 
situated  in  the  Maidan  Shah.  'The  entrance  to  it  is  liy  a 
lofty  portico,  flanked  on  each  .side  by  a tall  minaret,  crowned 
by  an  open  gallery  at  the  top;  the  body  of  the  edifice  is  sur- 
mounted by  a vast  dome,  accounted  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Persian  architecture,  the  whole  building  being  con- 
structed of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  covered  ivith  tiles  l ichly 
lackered.  On  the  Chahar-Bagh  is  the  mosque  of  Sultan 
Hussein,  its  dome  and  minarets  blending  beautifully  ivitb 
lofty  trees.  'The  building  is  now  converted  into  a medressa 
or  college;  the  most  remarkable  college  is  that  of  the  J/c 
dj-essa  Jeddah.  It  is  entered  by  a lofty  portico,  enriched  with 
pillars  fantastically  twisted,  leading  through  a jiair  of  im- 
mense folding  gates,  of  solid  bi-ass,  richly  ornamented  with 
pure  silver;  these  open  into  a vestibule  with  a domed  roof, 
which  conducts  into  the  spacious  court  of  the  college,  plant- 
ed Avith  flowers,  and  overshadowed  by  lofty  trees.  'The  ba- 
zaars alone  still  show  some  signs  of  activity.  They  are 
allotted,  in  separate  divisions,  to  objects  of  foreign  or  home 
commerce,  with  a large  space  for  the  products  of  Europe 
and  India,  cottons,  silks,  velvets,  glass,  pottery,  &c.  'The 
suburbs  of  Julfa,  already  referred  to,  situated  S.  of  the 
Zendarood,  were  originally  founded  for  some  Armenians 
whom  Shah  Abbas  transplanted  hither  from  Julfa-on-the- 
Araxes,  and  endowed  with  numerous  commercial  privileges. 
It  is  at  present  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacturing 
industry.  'Theartisans  of  Ispahan  are  esteemed  the  best  in 
Pensia;  and  its  manufactures  cnrni>rise  all  kinds  of  woven 
fabrics,  gold  and  silver  wares,  paper  articles,  firearms 
sword-blades,  glass,  earthenware,  articles  of  luxury,  which 
are  sent  by  caravans  to  Bagdad,  Herat.  India,  and  most 
parts  of  West  Asia.  Under  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  Ispahan 
became  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Irak.  It  .soon  became 
a place  of  great  population,  wealth,  and  trade.  In  13S7.  it 
was  taken  by  Timoor  Bee,  and  the  citizens  were  given  up  to 
indiscriminate  mas.sacre;  70,000  are  said  to  have  perished. 
Shah  Abbas  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  spared  no 
cost  in  embellishing  it  with  the  most  splendid  edifices.  In 
1722.it  was  taken  by  the  Afghans;  but,  in  1729,  it  was 
retaken  by  Nadir  Shah,  since  which  it  has  not  been  a royal 
residence.  Pop.  formerly  estimated  at  1.100.000.  Cbardin, 
in  1686,  stated  it  at  600.000.  Morier  stated  it  in  1808.  from 
Persian  authorities,  at  400,000 ; but.  in  his  second  journey, 

at  60,000.  Colonel  Chesuey  states  it  at  about  150,000. 

Adj.  and  inhab.  Isfahanee,  is-pd-hitnee. 

ISPINGLEE,  is-ping-lee'',  a town  of  Beloochistan,  in  the 
Bolan  Pass.  65  miles  N.  of  Kelat.  Pop.  2000. 

ISPUNGLEE,  is-pling-leek  a village  of  Beloochistan,  in  tlu< 
Bolan  Pass,  4 miles  W.  of  Quetta. 

ISGIAEL.  a toAvnship  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1631, 

ISRAEL’S  RIA'ER,  of  Coos  co.,  N’ew  Hamphire.  rises 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Washington,  and  falls  into  the  Con- 
necticut River. 

ISSA.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Isa. 

ISSACIIAR,  is'sa-kar,  a tribe  of  Israelites  settled  upon  a 
fertile  tract  of  country,  on  the  Jordan  between  Zebulun  and 
Ephraim. 

IS'SAQUE'NA.  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Mississippi,  has 
an  area  of  about  1030  square  miles.  The  Mississippi  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  W..  the  Yazoo  River  (navigable  by 
steamboats)  washes  the  S.E.  border,  and  it  is  intersected  by 
the  Sunflower  River.  The  surface  is  partly  subject  to  in- 
undation; the  soil  is  fertile.  Formed  quite  recently  from 
the  S.  part  of  Washington  county  Capital,  Tallulci.  Pop. 
7831,  of  whom  587  were  free,  and  7244  slaves. 

IS'SAY,  an  island  of  Scotland,  in  Loch  Follart,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Skye,  12  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Snizort. 

ISSE,  eess,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire- 
Inferieure.  7 miles  S.W.  of  Chateaubriant.  on  the  Don. 

ISSELBURG,  is'sel-bSdRg',  a town  of  Rhenish  Piussia, 
government  of.  and  44  miles  N.N.W.  of  Dusseldorf.  P.  958. 

ISSELHORS'T.  is'sel-hoRst',  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
government  of  Min  den.  Pop.  1170. 

ISSIGEAC,  ee.s'see'zhdkk  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Dordogne,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bergerac.  Pop.  977. 

ISSIN'GEAUX,  a town  of  France.  Sec  Yssinoe.aux 
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^ < A V ^Ti  of  W Urtemberg.  See  Isxt. 

ISSOIRE  e^p'awdR/,  (iina.  Jssiodu'ruin  ?)  a town  of  France, 
department  or  Pay  de-Dome,  capital  of  the  arrondissement, 
on  the  CrouzB,  19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  in  1852, 
5889. 

ISSOUDUN,  ees'soo'duN®',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Indre.  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  on  the  Theols,  here 
crossed  by  three  bridges,  and  on  the  railroad  from  Vierzon 
to  Chateauroux,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Chateauroux.  Pop.  in 
1852.  13,346.  It  is  well  built,  and  clean : it  has  a communal 
college,  a town-hall,  4 churches,  2 hospitals:  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  bleaching-grounds,  paper  mills, 
and  tanneries;  a brisk  trade  in  wool,  wine,  corn,  and  cattle. 

ISSU.M,  is'.s66m,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  22  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Cleves.  Pop.  1000. 

ISSUS.  is'sQs,  a river  and  town  of  antiquity  in  North  Syria, 
the  former  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  river  of  Baias, 
and  near  which  are  remains  of  an  ancient  city. 

ISSY,  ees'seet,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine,  in 
a plain  near  the  Seine,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Paris.  Pop.  in  1852, 
4312.  It  comprises  many  handsome  villas,  and  the  seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice,  once  the  mansion  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  with 
several  chemical-works. 

ISSY  L'JiVEQUE.  ees'seeHA'vAkt,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Saont'-et-Loire,  on  the  Somme,  22  miles  S.VV\ 
of  Autun.  Pop.  19f‘0. 

ISTAROLAT.  is-td-bo-ldtt.  the  modern  name  of  a ruined 
city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic,  and57  miles  N.\V.  of  Bagdad, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris. 

ISTACCIIIUATL.  See  Iztaccihu.vtl. 

ISTA  KIIAR,  i.^^-ta-Kart,  a village  of  Persia,  province  of 
Fars,  on  a pai-t  of  the  site  of  Bersepolix. 

ISTWLIF,  i.s-ta-leeP,  a towji  of  Afghanistan,  22  miles 
N.\V.  of  Cabool.  Pop.,  before  its  partial  destruction  by  the 
Bi'itish  in  1842,  15,000,  many  employed  in  cotton-spinning, 
weaving,  and  dyeing. 

ISTAMBOUL,  ISTAMBOOL  or  STAMBOUL.  See  Cox- 

ST.AXTIXOPLE. 

IST. \N  ees-tint,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province, 
and  32  miles  W.S.W.  of  Malaga.  Pop.  1221. 

ISTANOS,  i.stt^-no.s\  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  20  miles  \V.  of 
Angora,  with  about  800  houses. 

LSTAPA,  ees-td/pd,  a small  town  of  Mexico,  near  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  85  miles  E.S.E.  of  Zacatula. 

^STER.  See  D.vnube. 

tSTH.MUS,  a department  of  New  Granada.  See  Istmo. 

ISTHMUS,  a post-office  of  Dane  co.,  W isconsin,  about  11 
miles  E.  of  Madison. 

LSTIIMUS  OF  PANAMA  OR  PARIAN.  See  Pan.ama. 

ISTHMUS  OF  SUEZ.  See  Suez. 

ISTHMUS  OF  TEHUANTEPEC.  See  Tehuantepec. 

1ST  IP.  isRip',  or  ISTIB,  is'tib',  (anc.  Stnhi?)  a walled  town 
of  Eui-opean  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee.  sanjak,  and  60  miles 
S.M'.  of  Ghiustendil.  on  the  Bagranitza.  Pop.  8000.  It  has 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  and  .some  steel-works. 

ISTMO,  eest/mo.  (/.e.the  Isthmus,”)  a department  of  New 
Granada,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  isthmus  uniting  South 
and  Central  America.  Area,  25,000  square  miles.  Estimated 
population,  144.000.  Chief  towns,  Panama,  Chagres,  Puerto 
Bello,  and  Veragua. 

ISTRES.  eest'r.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Bonches- 
du-RhOne.  near  the  W.  side  of  the  Etang  de  Berre.  25  miles 
N.W.  of  Marseilles,  Pop.  in  1852,  3389.  It  is  enclosed  by 
ruined  ramparts,  and  has  narrow,  crooked  streets,  and  an  old 
castle. 

I STRIA,  isttre-a  or  is/tre-^,  (Ger.  Mrien.  i.s^tre-en  ; Fr.  7s- 
trif.  ees'tree^.)  a peninsula  in  the  N.  of  the  Adri.itic  Sea, 
forming  a circle  of  the  Austrian  government  of  Triest.  in 
the  kingdom  of  Illyria,  between  lat.  40°  35'  and  45°  .50'  N., 
and  Ion.  13°  23'  and  14°  40'  E.  Area.  1810  square  miles, 
pop.  230,000.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  espc-cially  in  the 
N ..  being  traversed  by  otlsets  of  the  J ulian  Alps.  'The  highest 
point  is  Mount  Maggiore.  on  the  E.  coast.  Principal  rivers, 
the  Dragogna,  Ar.sa.  Quieto.  and  Ri.sano.  It  is  divided  into 
Austrian  and  A’enetian  Istria;  the  former,  in  the  N..  formed 
part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Venetian  Istria,  com- 
prises the  S.W.  part  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  islands  of 
Veglia,  Cher.so,  and  Lossini!  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
are  mostly  Italian;  those  of  the  rural  districts  are  of  Sla- 
vonic origin,  and  use  the  Illyrian  dialect;  nearly  all  are  Ro- 
man Catholics.  'The  population  of  the  coasts  is  employed  in 
navigation,  fishing,  and  the  preparation  of  salt,  and  that  of 
the  interior  in  the  rearing  of  sheep,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  olive  and  the  vine.  There  is  a regular  steam  commu- 
nication between  'J’riest,  Istria.  and  Fiume. Adj.  and  in- 

hab.  ISTRIAN.  is'tre-an. 

ISTURGATEH,  i.s-tur-gdtteh,  (?)a  town  of  Afghanistan,  36 
miltts  N.W.  of  Cabool. 

ISTVANDI,  ist'vEn'dee',  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Sumegh,  16  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Fiinfkirchen.  Pop.  1149. 

ISU. A'l'E,  e-sw3/tA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  12 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Malaga.  Pop.  914. 

ISVORNIK,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Zvorxik. 

ISZEP,  is'sApt,  or  ZIPOW,  ze-povt,  a village  of  Hungary, 
00.  of  Baranya.  Pop.  1609. 
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ITA,  ee/ti,  (anc.  Casaida?)  a market-town  of  Spain,  pro 
vince,  and  11  miles  N.  of  Guadalajara.  Pop.  987. 

ITABAIANNA,  e-a-bi-An'na,  or  ITABAHIANNA.  e-td-bA- 
e-dntnd,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  50  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Sergipe  del  Rey.  It  has  a school  of  mutua.1  instruction. 
Pop.  2000. 

ITABAIANNA  or  ITABAHIANNA,  SERRA,  sSipRd,  e-td- 
bi-dntud,  a mountain  of  Brazil,  is  the  loftiest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  province  of  Sergipivdel-Rey,  and  is  supposed  to 
contain  mines  of  gold,  though  they  never  have  been  worked. 

ITABIRA,  e-td-beetrd,  a town  of  Br.a.zil,  province  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  on  the  Velhas,  18  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Ouro  Preto.  Pop. 
4000.  Ten  miles  \V’.  of  the  town  is  the  high  conical  moun- 
tain of  Itabira,  which  contains  auriferous  soil. 

ITABIRA-DE-MATA-DENTRO,  e-td-bee/rd-d.A  md'td-dSn'- 
tro,  a gold-mining  town  of  Brazil,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Ouro 
Preto,  established  in  1720. 

ITABORAHI,  e-td-bo-rd-ee',  a town  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  26  miles  N.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

ITACOLUMI,  e-td-ko-loo-mee^,  (the  “giant.”)  a mountain 
of  Brazil,  province,  and  50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Maranhao.  Lat. 
2°  8'  -38"  S.,  Ion.  44°  27'  W.  It  has  a conical  and  very  con- 
spicuous summit,  and  near  it  is  a light-house  erected  in 
1839,  which  is  a principal  mark  in  making  the  port  of  Ma- 
ranhao. 

ITACOLUMI,  a mountain  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  immediately  S.  of  Ouro  Preto,  about  5800  feet  high. 

ITACOLU.MI,  a peak  of  Brazil,  in  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos, 
province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

ITAGUAHI,  e-td  gwd-ee',  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  40 
miles  IV.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  connected  with  the  river  of  its 
own  name  by  a canal  2 miles  long.  Pop.  of  district,  4000. 

ITAIPU.  e-ti-poo',  a maritime  village  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pop.  2000. 

ITALIAN,  ITALIANO,  ITALIEN,  ITALIENER,  ITA- 
LIENISCII.  See  Italy. 

ITALIAN  REPUBLIC.  See  Italy,  Kixgdom  of. 

ITALY,  (anc.  ItaHia  or  Auxofnia-,  It., Sp.  and  Port.  Italia, 
e-td/le-d;  Fr.  Italie,  ee'td'lee^  Ger.  Italicv.  e-td^le-en.)  a cele- 
brated country  in  the  S.  of  Europe,  subdivided  into  a number 
of  independent  kingdoms,  duchies,  and  dependencies,  but 
distinctly  marked  as  one  great  whole,  both  by  natural  boun- 
daries and  a common  language.  It  consists  partly  of  is- 
lands, viz.:  Sicily,  with  its  Lipari  and  Egades  groups; 
Malta,  Gazzo,  Elba,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica;  and  partly  of 
mainland.  Geographically  considered,  it  extends  from  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  Sicily,  lat.  36°  41'  30"  N.,  to  the  Rhfetian 
Alps.  lat.  47°  N.,  and  from  the  W.  point  of  the  Cottian  Alps, 
Ion.  6°  35'  E.,  to  the  E.  extremity  of  'Terra  di  Otranto.  Ion. 
18°35'E.  Politic.al  Italy  iliffers  from  geographical  Italy  in 
that  it  does  not  include  Corsica  and  Tyrol.  It  is  bounded 
E.  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  loni.an  Sea,  S.  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, M'.  by  France  and  the  Mediterrane.'in,  and  N.  by 
Switzerland  and  .Austria.  Its  natural  confines  are  the  Alps 
and  the  sea,  the  IV.  boundary  being  determined  by  the  l iver 
Varo.  and  the  E.  by  a pass  in  the  Alps,  near  Buccari,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Quarnero.*  Within  these  limits.  Italy  compri.ses  13 
separate  divisions,  including  Italian  Switzerland ; thecanton 
of  Ticino,  and  part  of  the  Grisons.  (Griginne,)  and  Valais; 
Austrian  Italy  ; the  Italian  Tyrol,  the  kingdom  of  Uimbardy 
and  Venice.  Istria.  Trie.st.  &c. : French  Italy,  island  of  Cor- 
sica: and  English  Italy,  the  Maltese  Islands : the  entire  area 
of  which  is  estimated  at  118.356  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation at  upwards  of  24,7.33,385. 

Physical  Features. — 'The  continental  portion  of  Italy  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  chain  of  the  Alps. 
In  its  general  contour  the  country  bears  a striking  re.sem- 
blance  to  a boot,  the  central  and  N.AV.  portion  representing 
the  upper  part,  and  Calabria  in  the  extreme  S..  the  foot; 
even  the  spur  of  the  boot  is  I'epre.sented  by  the  projection 
occupied  chiefly  by  .Mount  Angelo,  while  the  heel  is  setm  in 
the  peninsula  interposed  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto.  Its  greatest  length,  measured  from  Cape 
Leuca,  in  a N.W.  direction,  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  is  about  775  miles:  its  breadth  in  theN..  where  it 
is  the  widest,  is  aliout  400miles,  but  it  diminishes  rapidly  in 
proceeding  S. ; in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  its  breadth  is 
only  1.5Umiles.  and.  at  its  narrowest  part  it  does  not  exceed 
15  miles.  'The  coast  has  a development  e.stimated  at  2174 
miles.  In  the  Adriatic  it  pie.seiits  a comparatively  smooth 
and  continuous  line,  interrupted  only  by  the  spur  alrt'ady 
referred  to.  which,  by  its  S.  side,  contributes  to  form  the  Guif 
of  Manfredonia.  The  deepest  inlet  is  the  Gulf  of  'Taranto 
in  the  S.E.,  formed  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  'The  W.  oviast.  though 
much  more  indented  than  the  E.,  is  more  remarkable  for  tlir 
number,  and  oecasiou.ally  for  the  beauty  of  its  bay.s,  than 


* Scarcely  any  two  authorities  agree  as  to  the  Austrian  boun- 
dary of  Italy  on  the  E.  I'lie  boundary  laid  down  on  the  maps 
published  by  the  “Society  for  the  liitfnsion  of  t'seful  Know- 
ledge.” and  which  is  perhaj's  the  one  more  generally  recognised 
is  an  imaginary  line  e.xtending  from  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Adriatic,  about  lat.  4.5°  N.,  Ion.  1.30  151  E.,  in  a 21'gsag  N. 

direction  (partly  determined  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  river 
Judri,)  to  a point  in  the  Carnatic  Alps  N.W.  of  Ponteba,  iu  a’xtui 
lat.  460  38>  N..  lou.  IJO  i-jt. 
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ior  their  ma{?nitude.  Among  the  most  important  are  Santa 
Eufemia,  Policastro.  Salerno.  ^Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Genoa. 
Sicily  is  separated  from  Calabria,  the  k extremity  of  Conti- 
nental Italy,  by  the  Strait  of  Messina.  The  E.  shore  is 
generally  flat  and  uninteresting;  presenting,  particularly 
along  its  N.  part,  a long  series  of  sandy  islands  and  lagoons, 
which  retard  the  progress  of  the  rivers,  dam  up  their 
mouths,  and,  depriving  them  of  a proper  outlet,  occasion 
the  formation  of  pestilential  marshes.  On  the  W.  coast,  the 
same  thing  is  occasionally  seen,  but  occurs  on  a large  scale 
only  in  the  Pontifical  Shites,  where  the  Pontine  Marshes,  not- 
withstanding the  proved  practicability  of  draining  them, 
SH3  permitted  to  spread  their  poLsonous  malaria,  and  convert 
extensiye^tracts,  of  great  natural  fertility,  into  almost  un- 
inhabitable deserts.  But,  with  this  very  prominent  excep- 
tion, the  W. coast  is  considerably  elevated;  the  ramifications 
of  the  mountains  often  terminating  in  lofty  cliffs,  with  a 
magnificent  background  of  alpine  heights.  Few  countries 
can  boast  of  scenery  equal  to  that  exhibited  by  the  Gulfs  of 
Genoa  and  Naples.  The  most  prominent  capes  are  Piombino, 
Argentaro,  Circello,  and  Campanella  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  and  Spartivento,and  Leuca,  forming  the  two  S.  points 
in  the  Ionian  Sea. 

The  great  mountain  ranges  of  Italy  are  the  Alps,  and 
the  Apennines.  The  former  commences  near  the  mouth  ot 
the  river  Var,  in  the  division  of  Nice,  and,  after  stretch- 
ing far  to  the  N..  and  still  farther  to  the  E.,  teianinate  near 
the  river  Arsa.  in  Istria,  forming  a vast  semicircular  bar- 
rier to  Italy  on  the  side  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. The  Apennines  may  be  considered  a continua- 
tion of  the  Southwestern  or  Maritime  Alps,  and  although 
not  so  elevated  as  these,  are  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
great  mount.ain  chains  of  Europe.  Beginning  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Genoa,  they  first  extend  eastward  to  the  Adriatic, 
then  turn  S.,  and  traverse  the  peninsula  centrally,  through 
its  entire  length,  to  the  Straits  of  Mes.sina;  while  numerous 
branches  are  thrown  off  laterally,  and  form  an  endless 
succession  either  of  loftier  hills,  clothed  with  forests,  or 
gentler  slopes,  covered  with  olives  and  vines.  In  the 
spaces  between  the  mountains  and  hills  lie  valleys,  remark- 
able either  for  their  wild  romantic  beauties  or  the  extreme 
fertility  of  their  soil.  In  the  N.,  enclosed  between  the 
ranges  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  is  a plain  of  vast  extent, 
stretching  from  the  W.  frontiers  of  Piedmont,  across  Lom- 
bardy. to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  This  plain,  though  not 
the  largest,  is  unquestionably  the  most  fertile  in  Europe, 
and  is  capable  of  furnishing  subsistence  to  a larger  jjopulation 
than  any  other  of  equal  extent  on  the  Continent.  Other 
plains,  of  great  fertility,  and  still  more  attractive  by  their 
beauty,  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  in 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany,  the  Pontifical  States, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Geology. — Except  in  the  ranges  of  the  .\lps.  and  the  ter- 
minating branches  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  S.,  granite 
and  the  primitive  schists  occupy  a very  limited  extent  of 
surface.  Volcanic  formations  occupy  considerable  tracts, 
particularly  on  the  W.  coa.sts  of  Naples  and  of  the  Pontifi- 
cal States,  where,  by  their  decomposing  lavas,  soils  of  almost 
exhaustless  fertility  h.ave  been  formed.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  sei-ies  of  sedimentary  rocks  is  the  Jura  limestone, 
largely  developed  in  the  Apennines.  Commencing  on  the 
E frontiers  of  Tuscany,  it  is  continued,  in  a broad  zone, 
through  the  Pontifical  States,  far  S.  into  the  kingdom  of 
Naples : where,  after  a partial  interruption,  it  reappears 
in  the  S.W.,  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Principato-Citra.  It 
also  occupies  a considerable  space  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Gaeta,  and  on  the  W.  slope  of  Mount  Gargano.  It 
is  likewise  the  prevailing  rock  in  the  N.  of  Lombardy, 
stretching  from  the  E.  shore  of  Lago  Maggiore  to  the  king- 
dom of  Illyria.  Above  the  Jura  limestone,  and  occupying 
almost  an  equal  extent  of  surface,  is  the  chalk  formation. 
It  extends  E.,  along  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  N..  into  the 
duchy  of  Parma,  crosses  the  duchy  of  Modena,  continues  S., 
through  Tuscany  and  the  Pontifical  States,  forms  along,  nar- 
row belt  along  the  E.*side  of  the  main  body  of  the  Jura  lime- 
stone, and,  though  partially  interrupted,  finally  reaches  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where,  in  Cape  St.  Maria  di 
Leuca,  its  white  cliffs  form  the  E.  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto.  In  the  N.  of  Naples,  a large  tract,  of  a somewhat 
oval  form,  lies  completely  enclosed  by  the  Jura  limestone. 
The  next  strata,  in  the  ascending  series,  belong  to  the  ter- 
tiary formation,  and  consist  of  sandstone,  travertin,  and 
marl.  This  formation  receives  its  chief  development  on  the 
E.  coast;  where,  without  attaining  much  width,  it  stretches 
without  interruption  from  the  neighborhood  of  Bimini  to 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  spur.  Here  the  main  body, 
spreading  out.  is  continued  S.S.E.,  and  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Above  all  the 
strata  now  mentioned,  are  immense  diluvial  and  alluvial 
deposits.  Of  these,  partial  tracts  are  found  both  on  the 
coast  of  Tuscany  and  the  Pontifical  States,  particularly  the 
Pontine  Marshes;  but  they  are  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  .space  which  they  occupy  in  the  luxuriant  plains 
of  Lombardy,  not  only  forming  extensive  flats  along  the 
N.  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  Gulf  of  Triest  to  the 
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Gulf  of  Venice,  but  filling  the  greater  part  il  the  basin  of 
the  Po. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  rivers  of  Italy  are  more  remark 
able  for  their  number  than  their  size.  By  far  the  largest  ui 
the  Po,  which  rises  in  Mount  Piso,  on  the  confines  of  France 
in  its  course  to  the  Adriatic  receives  most  of  the  streama 
flowing  southward  from  the  Alps,  and  northw'ard  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Apennine  range.  Of  the  former  tLo 
principal  are  the  Dora  Baltea,  the  Ticino,  discharging  the 
waters  of  Lago  Maggiore.  the  Adda,  forming  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Como,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Mincio,  flowing  from  L.'^ke 
Garda;  and  of  the  latter,  the  Strua,  Tanaro,  Tiebbia,  Sec- 
chia.  and  the  Panaro.  The  Adige,  a consideralde  stream,  the 
Brenta.  Piave,  Tagliamento,  and  several  others,  flow  from 
the  Alps  into  the  Adriatic  above  the  Po.  The  rivers  in  the 
S.  of  Italy  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  peninsula,  and 
its  peculiar  conformation,  it  being  divided  by  the  Apennines 
into  two  water-sheds,  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  mere 
mountain  torrents,  often  rising  suddenly  in  their  beds  and 
as  suddenly  retiring.  The  Arno  and  the  Titer,  however, 
which  flow  through  longitudinal  valleys,  have  each  a course 
of  about  180  miles.  In  Naples  the  only  streams  which  de- 
serve the  name  of  rivers,  are  the  Volturno,  the  Garigliano, 
(anc.  Liris.)  and  the  Ofanto,  formerly  the  Aufidus.  The 
Rhone  forms  part  of  the  frontier  of  Savoy.  Italy  has 
some  of  the  largest  mountain  lakes  in  Europe:  many  of 
these  are  celebrated  for  their  pictures(}ue  beauty  : the  chief 
are  the  Lake  of  Garda.  .Maggiore,  and  JjUgano.  the  greater 
portions  of  which  belong  to  the  territory;  Como  and  Iseo, 
which  are  entirely  Italian.  The  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  its  N.W. 
border, ispnncipallyincludedinSwitzerland.  On  the  S.  slope 
of  the  Apennines  are  the  small  lakes  of  Trasimene.  Bolseua, 
Bracciano,  Fucino.  and  Celano.  mostly  of  classic  interest. 

Climate,  cfc. — From  its  position,  form,  and  configuration, 
I taly  enjoys  a varied  and  excellent  clima  te,  which  permits  the 
productions  of  the  temperate  and  some  of  those  of  the  torrid 
zone  to  mingle  on  its  surface.  The  atmosphere  especially  is 
remarkable  for  its  clearness,  which  gives  to  every  object  a 
brightness  of  coloring  and  distinctness  of  outline,  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe.  Snow'  lies  during 
the  year  only  in  the  Alps,  at  an  elevation  of  9500  feet;  the 
valley  of  the  Po  has  a temperate  climate,  resembling  that 
of  the  centre  of  France:  its  lakes  and  portions  of  the  lagoons 
of  Venice  are  frozen  in  winter;  and  the  orange  and  lemon 
do  not  ripen  in  the  open  air.  In  the  region  between  lat. 
38°  30'  and  40°  30'  N..  snow  falls  only  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  olive,  orange,  and  citron  ripen  in  the 
open  air ; between  lat.  39°  and  41°  30',  snow  is  very  rare,  and 
in  the  S.  of  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  the  neighboring  islands,  the 
climate  permits  of  the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants.  Mean 
annual  temperature: — Milan,  (lat.  55°  28'.)  55°-2:  Venice, 
(lat.  45°  25'.)  55°-3 ; Florence,  (lat.  43°  46'.)  59°-2:  Rome,  (lat. 
41°  54'.)  600-4;  Naples,  (lat.  40°  50',)  59°-6:  Palermo,  (lat.  38° 
6',)  6.3°-l  Fahrenheit.  The  chief  exceptions  to  the  general 
salubrity  are  the  pestilental  marshes,  especially  the  Murem- 
ma  in  Tuscany,  the  theatre  of  a prolonged  struggle  between 
human  industry  and  the  malignity  of  the  climate,  but  is  now 
nearly  deserted.  The  prevailing  winds  of  Italy  are  W.  and 
S.W.,  during  which  the  air  is  pure  and  healthy,  but  the  S. 
portion  of  the  country  is  fre(j[uently  visited  by  the  pesti- 
lential winds  of  Africa,  the  Nt?Toccoand  Liheccio.  during  which 
vegetation  is  arrested,  and  the  human  frame  becomes  lan- 
guid and  feeble.  The  fauna  resembles  that  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  similar  latitudes,  except  that  it  embraces  the 
buffalo;  among  reptiles  and  insects  the  asp,  scorpion,  and 
tarantula  are  found. 

Minerals. — Italy  is  rich  in  mineral  products,  but  has  few 
metals,  except  iron  and  lead.  The  Apennines  supply  the 
beautiful  marble  of  Carrara.  Sulphur,  borax,  salt,  nitre, 
alum,  alabaster,  lava,  and  other  volcanic  productions  are 
abundant.  There  is  one  active  volcano  (Vesuvius)  in  the 
peninsula,  and  4 in  the  islands,  (Etna,  Stromboli.  Vulcano, 
and  Vulcanello;)  there  are  many  minerals  and  gaseous 
springs. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  d-c. — The  vegetable  productions 
of  Italy  are  extremely  varied:  the  Alps  afford  excellent 
pasture,  and  forests,  with  a great  variety  of  timber.  The 
oak  floxirishes  at  the  height  of  3500  feet ; and  the  walnut 
and  chestnut  at  that  of  2500  feet.  At  lower  elevations,  the 
hills  and  sunny  slopes  become  clothed  with  vineyards  and 
olive-yards;  while  the  mulberry,  growing  with  unwonted 
luxuriance,  furnishes  the  means  of  obtaining  almost  un- 
limited supplies  of  the  finest  silk.  Fruits,  in  endless  variety, 
and  of  the  most  e.xcjuisite  quality,  are  abundant  in  every 
quarter;  and  even  the  sugar-cane  and  cotton-plant  aro  culti- 
vated with  success.  Among  the  agricultural  crops  i.re  in- 
cluded all  the  ordinary  cereals.  Corn  is  extensively  culti 
vated  in  Sicily  and  in  the  plains*H^f  the  To,  which  last  als./ 
possesses  the  only  extensive  rice-fields  in  Europe.  The  chest- 
nut forms  an  important  article  of  food  in  the  Apennines. 
The  meadows  and  pastures,  more  especially  in  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  have,  from  almost  time  immemorial,  fed  vast  herds 
of  cows,  from  whose  milk  a cheese,  possessed  of  peculiat 
excellencies,  which  the  dairies  of  other  countrief  have  noj 
yet  succeeded  in  equalling,  is  made,  and  exportea  to 
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quarter  of  Eu)ope.  The  horses  of  Piedmont  are  much 
esteemed,  and  in  the  S.  their  place  is  supplied  by  excellent 
mules.  Fish  are  abundant  in  the  rivers,  and  the  coasts  of 
Sicily  furnish  sponges  and  corals. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  <f-c. — The  manufactures,  except 
In  the  N.,  are  unimportant.  They  comprise  silk,  chiefly  in 
Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  woollens,  gauze,  porcelain,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  hats,  paper,  parchment,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. The  principal  imports  are  colonical  goods,  linen, 
woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  jewelry,  and  dried  ti.sh.  Chief 
exports,  silk.  wool.  oil.  honey,  straw  hats,  and  Parmesan 
cheese;  but  commerce  has  greatly  declined.  The  arts  and 
sciences  are  still  cultivated  with  considerable  success. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  except  Savoy  and  Corsica, 
Italian,  in  very  different  dialects,  is  the  language  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  spoken  in  its  purity  only  in  Tuscany. 
Italy  has  long  been  the  stronghold  of  Romanism;  no 
changes  elsewhere  have  been  able  to  shake  its  influence. 
There  are  a few  Protestant  communities  in  Piedmont,  and 
Jews  are  scattered  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  world. 

People. — The  great  majoritj'  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  are 
descendants  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  world ; and 
speak  a dialect  bearing,  in  most  respects,  a closer  resemblance 
to  the  Latin  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  modern  tongue. 
This  common  language,  and  the  recollection  of  the  illustrious 
deeds  of  their  ancestors,  form  the  great  bond  of  union  among 
the  Italians.  Not  only  were  they  once  irresistible  in  arms, 
but  even  in  more  modem  times,  when  their  military  great- 
ness had  passed  away,  the  revival  of  letters  commenced 
with  this  people,  who  long  continued  to  furnish  the  first 
names  in  literature,  science,  and  art.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  imagine  that  their  race  labors  under  any  essen- 
tial defects,  in  regard  either  to  physical  or  mental  qualities. 
To  what  cause,  then,  shall  be  attributed  the  degeneracy 
that  has  undermined  the  character  of  a nation  once  so  illus- 
trious? For  degeneracj'.  to  a lamentable  extent,  has  certainly 
taken  place;  iuid  the  heroic  virtues  which  distinguished 
the  ancient  Romans  are  not  characteristic  of  the  modern 
Italians.  A superficial  polish  too  often  supplies  the  place  of 
more  substantial  qualities:  and  the  magnanimity  which,  in 
ancient  times,  would  have  either  pa.ssed  over  a fault  or 
resented  it  openljq  frequently  finds  a miserable  substitute 
in  the  vindictive  spirit  which  scruples  not  to  effect  its  re- 
venge by  the  hand  of  a hired  assassin.  The  value  of  hu- 
man life  here  is  nearly  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  European 
nations,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  inhabitants  being, 
in  Italy  generally,  1 in  .30;  in  Naples  1 in  29;  while  in  Eng- 
land the  proportion  is  1 in  4.5,  and  in  Norway  1 in  50.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  natural  advantages  of  the  coun- 
try, the  general  population  is  in  a state  of  the  most  abject 
poverty.  Unquestionably,  the  great  cause  which,  of  all 
others,  has  tended  most  to  produce  this  deplorable  result,  is 
misgovernment — rnisgovernmentin  its  worst  form,  from  the 
evils  of  which  no  civilized  people  of  modern  times  have  suf- 
fered so  much  as  the  Italians. 

Divisions,  Population,  cfic. — The  name,  area,  population, 
Ac.  of  the  political  divisions  of  Italy  previous  to  the  war  of 
1859  are  exhibited  in  the  following  Table  : — 


Capital  city. 


Milan. 

Turin. 

Naples 

Rome. 

Florence. 


Parma. 

Modena. 

San  Marino. 
.Monaco. 


Austrian  Italy  (or  Lorn-  ^ 
bardo- Venetian  king-  > 

dom) J 

Kingdom  of  Sardinia 

Kingdom  of  Naples  (in-  } 

eluding  .Sicily) j 

Pontifical  States I 

Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  i | 
(includiug  Lucca,  aii-  i | 
nexed  to  Tuscany,  Oc-  f 

tober  11,  1817) j 

Duchy  of  Parma 

“ Modena 

Republic  of  San  .Marino.... 
Principality  of  .Monaco 


Area, 
sq.  m. 

Population. 

17,511 

(1850-1)5.007,472 

28,229 

(1852) 

5,090,245 

41,906 

(1851) 

8,704,472 

17,410 

1 (1850) 

3,006,771 

8,586 

(1854) 

1,815,686 

2,766 

(1853) 

507.881 

2.073 

(1850) 

586.458 

22 

7,600 

53 

6,800 

21,7.3:1,385 


Under  the  Rom;ins.  Italy  was  divideii  into  the  provinces  of 
Cisalpine-Gaul.  and  Venetia  in  the  N.;  I Utly  proper  in  the 
centre;  and  Magna-Grtecia  in  the  S. 

History. — The  early  history  of  Italy  is  involved  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  fable.  Greek  colonies  were  first  established  in  the 
S..  where  they  eventually  occupied  a large  tract  of  country 
called  Magna  Grrecia.  Roman  annals  extend  back  752  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  but  little  is  authenticated  during  the 
first  two  centuries.  Of  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome, 
the  least  backward  were  the  Etrurians,  who  appear  to  have 
colonized  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  several  districts  in  the 
interior  of  Italy.  About  two  centuries  before  Christ,  the 
Romans  carried  their  arms  into  Sicily.  Italy  continued  sub- 
ject to  the  Roman  power  for  more  than  Sdt)  years,  till  over- 
run by  the  Goths,  who  first  crossed  tiie  bai'rier  of  the  Alps 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  About  the  year 
570,  the  Lombards  entered  the  N.  of  Italy,  and  founded  a 
monarchial  state,  which  continued  till  overthrown  by  the 
formidable  power  of  Charlemagne.  After  the  death  of  this 
920 


sovereign,  the  history  of  Italy  pre.eents  little  else  than  a 
succession  of  military  struggles  till  about  960,  when  tran- 
quillity was  for  a time  restored  by  Otho  the  Great.  During 
the  long  series  of  tumults  that  ensued,  the  well-known 
names  of  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  denote  the  parties  attached 
respectively  to  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  The  contest  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  poM-ers  began  early,  but 
was  most  active  in  the  twelfth  century ; about  which  time 
also  Sicily  fell  into  the  hands  of  adventurers  from  Normandy, 
and  .soon  after  Naples,  which  for  .several  centuries  had  con- 
stituted a small  republic,  became  incorporated  into  their  king- 
dom. About  the  year  1470,  the  Medici  family  established 
their  sway  over  Florence,  and  in  1508  M'as  formed  the  cele- 
brated alliance  against  Venice,  called  the  League  of  Cam- 
bray.  About  this  period  the  N.  of  Italy  became  the  theatre 
of  the  great  military  contests  between  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.,  and,  the  former  having,  in  1530,  overrun  the 
entire  country,  Italy  from  that  time  became  successively  a 
prey  to  the  rapacity  of  different  foreign  powers.  Austria 
obtained  possession  in  Lombardy,  earlj-in  the  18th  century. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  first  French  Empire,  all 
Italy  was  brought  under  the  sway  of  Napoleon,  and  was 
repeatedly  the  theatre  of  some  of  his  most  brilliant  military 
exploits.  Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  united  to  Fiance 
in  1801;  the  duchy  of  3Iilan  formed  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public, to  which,  in  1805,  the  duchy  of  Venice  and  its  con- 
tinental possessions  were  added,  forming  together  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Genoa  was  incorporated  with  France;  and 
Naples  was  first  given  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  afterwards 
to  Murat.  The  papal  authority  was  overturned  in  1808, 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  States  were  subsequently  declared  a 
part  of  the  French  Empire.  After  the  dismemberment  of 
the  French  Empire  in  1^4,  the  states  were  restored  to  their 
former  rulers,  except  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Venice, 
which  were  given  to  Austria,  and  formed  the  Lnnibardo- 
Venetian  kingdom.  The  revolution  of  1859-60  resulted  in 
the  liberation  of  Lombardy,  Ac.  from  Austrian  rule,  and  the 
union  of  all  Italy  (except  Venetia  and  part  of  the  Papal 
States)  into  one  kingdom.  See  Naplrs,  Pontifical  States. 
Sicily,  Tuscany,  Ac. Adj.  and  inhab.,  Italian,  e-tal'yan. 

ITALY.  Kingdom  of.  a former  state,  created  by  Napo- 
leon in  1797,  out  of  various  provinces  in  the  N.  of  It.aly,  was 
first  known  by  the  name  of  Cisalpine  Republic.  In  1802, 
its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Italian  Republic;  and  in 
1805,  it  was  erected  into  a kingdom,  the  sovereign  being  Na- 
poleon, the  viceroy  his  step-.son,  Eugene  Beauharnois.  This 
state  comprised  Lombardy,  the  duchy  of  Modena,  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  the  papal  legations  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and 
Romagna:  the  districts  of  Chiavenna.  Bormio,  and  the  Va) 
telline;  also  the  E.  part  of  Piedmont  lying  between  the  Ti- 
cino and  the  Sesia.  Its  boundries  were,  on  the  N.  the  Alps; 
W.  the  river  Sesia ; S.  the  Po,  and  part  of  the  Appenines ; and 
E.  Carniola  and  the  Illyrian  provinces.  Its  final  organization 
took  place  in  1813,  when  it  contained  a population  of 6,460,000. 
The  capital  was  Milan,  in  which  Napoleon  was  crowned 
May  26,  1805.  The  kingdom  was  overthrown  in  1814,  and 
all  the  provinces  Avere  restored  to  their  former  masters,  with 
exception  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  and  the  Swiss  districts 
of  Bormio,  Chiavenna,  and  the  Valtelline,  which  have  been 
annexed  to  Austria. 

I'DALY,  a township  in  Yates  co..  New  York.  Pop.  1605. 

ITALY,  AUSTRI.AN.  See  Lombardo- Veneti.an  Kingdom. 

ITALY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Yates  co..  New  York. 

ITALY  HOLLOW,  a po.st-office  of  Yates  co..  New  York. 

ITAMARACA.  ee-ta-md-ra-ka',  written  also  ITAMARCA, 
and  simply  MARACA.  mar'3-kd^  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the 
Atlantic,  province,  and  20  miles  N.  of  Pernambuco,  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  a narrow  strait.  Length  from 
N.  to  S.,  9 miles : greatest  breadth.  6 miles.  Pop.  SOUO.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Concei9ao,  and  several  villages. 

ITAMARANDIBA,  ee-td-mi-r^n-dee'bi,  a river  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Minas-Geraes.  which  joins  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aracuahi.  24  miles  W.  of  Minas-Novas. 

ITANH.\EN,  ee-tiln-j'd'^NG.  formerly  CONCEI(J.\0,  kon- 
sA-sowNGt.  a maritime  toAvn  of  Brazil,  province,  and  40  miles 
S.  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  a b.ay  of  the  Atlantic.  Pop.  1200. 

ITAPACOROYA,  a bay  and  headland  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Santa  Catharina;  lat.  26°  47'  18"  S..  Ion.  48°  20'  W. 

ITAPARICA.  ee-td-pd-ree'kd.  an  island  of  Brazil,  belonging 
to  the  province  of.  and  in  the  Bay  of  Bahia,  immediately 
opposite  Bahia,  the  harbor  of  which  it  shelters.  Length,  18 
miles;  greatest  breadth.  6 miles. 

ITAPEMIRIM,  ee-t^^-pA-me-reeNG^  a village  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince. and  65  miles  S.W.  of  Espirito  Santo,  on  the  river  ol 
its  own  name,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  Atlantic.  Pop.  2000. 

1T.\PETENING.\.  ee-td-pA-tA-neeng'gA.  a town  of  Brazil, 
province,  and  120  miles  W.  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  a fertile  valley. 
Near  it  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  which  are  ex- 
ported to  Rio  Janeiro.  Pop.  of  the  di.-^trict.  6o00. 

ITAPEVA,  ee-td  p.A'vd.  a market-town  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  160  miles  W.  of  Sao  Paulo.  Pop.  2200. 

riWPICU.  ee-td-pe-koc/.  a river  of  Brazil,  after  n course  of 
90  miles,  falls  into  the  sea,  between  Point  Itapacorovaand 
the  mouth  of  the  Aracari. 

ITAPICURU,  ee-td-pe-koo-roof,  a river  of  Brazil,  provn» 
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if  Kahia,  enters  the  Atlantic,  90  miles  N.E.  of  Bahia,  after 
an  K.  course  of  350  miles. 

ITAPICU11U-1)E-C131A,  e-td-pe-koo-roo/-d,i-see'md,  a town 
of  Emzil,  province,  and  110  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bahia,  near  the 
river  Itapieuru. 

IT  A P 1C  U K U - Cl  '1 A ND  E,  e td-pe-koo-roo/-grin/d  A,  a tow  n of 
Brazil,  province  of  Bahia,  on  the  Itapieuru,  about  45  miles 
from  its  mouth,  with  a parish  church,  and  some  trade  in 
cotton  and  cattle. 

ITAPICUKU-GIIAXDE,  a .river  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Maranhao,  after  a northward  course  of  upwards  of  410 
miles,  joins  the  river  Sao  Joze,  S.  of  .Maranhiio  Island. 

ITAPUAor  YTAPUA,ee-td-poof|,.  improperly  written  ITA- 
PUBA,  a town  of  Paraguay,  in  South  America,  on  the  Pa- 
rana. 175  miles  E.N.E.  of  Corrientes. 

ITAQUEIBA.  ee-tl-k.i'e-rd,  a mountain  range  of  Brazil, 
in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  province  of  Matto-Qros.so,  stretches 
for  a great  distance  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Parana. 

ITAS'CA,  a newly  formed  county,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of 
Minnesota,  bordering  on  the  British  possessions,  contains 
abont  5700  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  drained  by  the  Willow.  Swan,  Deer  and 
other  rivers.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  diversified  by 
numerous  lakes.  Pop.  51. 

ITASCA,  a post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  about  20  miles  above  St.  i’aul. 

ITASCA  L.A.KK,  into  which  flow  the  head-waters  of  the 
Mississippi;  is  situated  near  the  summit  of  the  Hauteurs  de 
Terre,  (the  dividing  ridge  between  the  sources  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  north,  and  the  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Gnlf  of  Mexico.)  in  lat.  47°  10'  N..  Ion.  95°  54'  W..  and  at  an 
elevation  of  1575  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  .Mexi- 
co. It  is  a beavitiful  sheet  of  water,  lying  among  the  hills, 
surrounded  with  pine.s.  The  outlet  is  10  or  12  feet  wide, 
and  from  12  to  18  inches  deep.  Discovered  by  Schoolcraft. 
July  13.  1832. 

li'ATA,  e-tdRd,  or  CHILL  AN,  cheel-ydnt,  a river  of  Chili, 
department  of  Concepcion,  enters  the  Pacific,  60  miles  N.N.C. 
of  Concepcion,  after  a westward  course  estimated  at  150 
miles.  The  name  Chill.w,  is  more  propeidy  applied  to  the 
N.  and  principal  branch  of  the  Itata.  The  small  town  of 
It.\t.a.  is  near  the  river,  20  miles  S.E.  of  its  mouth. 

ITATI  or  ITATY,  e-td-teeL  a market-town  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  (La  Plata,)  in  South  America,  35  miles  N.E,  of 
Corrientes,  on  the  Parana. 

ITAWAM'BA,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Mississippi, 
bordering  on  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  about  1000  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Tombigbee  River,  and  by 
Oldtown  and  Bullinouth  Creeks.  The  surface  is  generally 
a level  plain,  almost  destitute  of  trees.  The  soil  is  a heavy 
ioam.  of  a very  dark  color,  strongly  impregnated  with  lime, 
and  highly  productive.  The  route  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Named  from  the 
daughter  of  an  Indian  chief.  Capital,  Fulton.  Pop.  17,695, 
of  whom  14,167  were  free,  and  3528. 

1TCI^AP00R^  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras. 25  miles  S.W.  of  Ganjam.  Lat.  19° 4'  N.,  Ion.  84°  52'  E. 

ITCH-KLEE,  ITCH-ILI  or  ITSII-ILI,  itch^ee'lee',  written 
also  ITCHIL  or  ITSIIIL,  a pashalic  of  Asia  Minor,  com- 
prising all  its  S.  coast  between  Anatolia  and  North  Syria, 
having  N.  Mount  Taurus,  and  watered  by  theGhiuk-sovyoo, 
and  some  smaller  rivers.  It  is  subdivided  into  five  sanjaks. 

ITCIHEN,  or  AINE,  a river  of  England,  after  a course  of 
22  miles,  enters  the  sea  at  Itchenferry,  1 mile  E.  of  South- 
ampton. 

ITCIPENOR,  EAST,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

ITCHENOR,  WEST,  a maritime  parish  and  village  of 
England,  co.  of  Sussex,  with  a quay  on  Chichester  Harbor, 

■)  miles  W,  S.  W.  of  Chichester.  Population  232.  It  was 
formerly  called  Ichenor  or  Ikenor,  and  is  probably  the  old 
K'eymnr. 

ITCH-IL  or  ITCH-ILI.  See  Itch-elee. 

ITCHHN  ABBOTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

ITCIPINGFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

ITCH'INGTON,  BISHOP’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Warwick. 

ITCHINGTON,  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  War- 
wick. 

ITCIIIN  STOKE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

ITCHLIMAN  or  ICHLIMAN,  ich-le-man'.  a town  of  Eu- 
ropeati  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Sophia. 

ITEN  EZ,  a river  of  South  America.  See  Gu.^ pore. 

ITERI-CANN EDU,  e-tf'Pree-k^i,n-nA-doo^  a town  in  the 
Ishtnd  of  Sardinia.  It  is  a large  but  ill-built  place,  has 
S’sveral  churches,  a monastery,  and  the  extensive  ruins  of 
in  old  abliey.  Pop.  4446. 

ll’ERI-FUSTIALBU,  e-t.Pree-foos-te-ai-boo'.  or  ITERED- 
DU.  e-t.i-rM-doot,  a town  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Ozieri, 
vith  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  picturesquely  situated  on 
in  almost  inaccessible  height.  Pop.  1840. 

ITHACA,  ith'a-ka.  THEAKI  or  THIAKI,  the-i'kee.  one 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  among  which  it  holds  the  fifth  rank, 
» the  Mediterranean,  2 miles  E.  of  Cephalonia.  between  it 
ind  Albania.  Length  from  N.  to  S..  14  miles : greatest 
l>re.<idtlu  4 miles.  Area,  44  square  miles.  Pop.  9744.  It  is  | 


nearly  divided  into  two  halves  by  a deep  bay  on  its  E.  side 
Surface  wholly  mountainous.  Some  olive-oil,  currants,  .supe 
rior  wine,  and  honey,  with  corn,  are  raised ; but  the  soil  is 
poor,  and  the  population  live  chiefly  by  maritime  trade. 
Chief  town.  Vathi.  on  a bay,  in  which  are  some  good  har- 
bors. On  this  island  are  some  Cyclopean  walls,  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity. Adj.  and  inhab.  1th  acan. 

ITIPAC-A..  a post-township  of  Tompkins  co..  New  York,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Cayuga  Lake.  Pop.  6909. 

ITHACA,  a post-borough,  cai)ital  of  Tompkins  co.,  New 
York,  on  both  sides  of  Cayuga  Inlet,  a mile  S.  of  tiie  head  of 
Cayuga  LHi<e,  and  162  miles  \\ . by  S.  of  Albany.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a plain,  and  on  the  lower  declivity  of  a hili,  enclos- 
ing it  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.,  rising  gradually  500  feet,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  picturesque  scenery 
for  which  Cayuga  Lake  is  remarkable.  The  town  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  and  handsomely  built.  It  contains  9 churches. 
3 banks,  and  an  academy.  Cornell  University,  endowed  by 
Hon.  E.  Cornell  with  $500,000,  and  with  an  income  from  a 
million  acres  of  land,  is  incorporated,  and  will  be  ready  for 
opening  at  an  early  day.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here.  Steamboats  ply  daily  from  this  town  to  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  and  connect  with  the  main  lines  of  travel 
and  transportation.  'The  Cayuga  and  Susijnehanna  Railroau 
connects  it  with  Owego.  Fall  Creek,  which  enters  the  lake, 
furnishes  abumlant  water-power.  Among  the  manufiictories 
of  Ithaca  are  1 woollen  factory,  5 flouring-mills,  1 oil-mill, 
1 saw  and  planing-mill,  3 tanneries,  3 tobacco  factories,  1 
paper-mill,  and  3 iron-foundries,  with  machine-shops.  Pop. 
of  the  township  in  1860,  6843. 

ITH.\CA,  a post-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  about  100 
miles  W.  of  Columbus. 

ITH'ACA,  a large  village  of  British  Guiana,  near  the  Ber- 
bice  River.  Pop.  2000. 

ITIIOME,  e-tho'mee.  a mountain  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea, 
government  of  Messenia,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Kalamata.  3S65 
feet  in  elevation,  at  its  S.  slope,  in  a village  of  the  .same  name. 

ITIPON,  a river  of  South  AVales,  co.  of  Radnor,  after  a S. 
course,  joins  the  IVye,  2 miles  N.N.W.  of  Builth. 

I'lINIVlNI,  e-te-ne-vee'uee,  a branch  of  the  Cassiquiare 
River,  South  America,  in  Venezuela,  separates  from  that 
river  about  45  miles  below  the  point  where  it  leaves  the 
Orinoco,  and  unites  with  the  Rio  Negro  40  miles  N.W.  of 
the  influx  of  the  Cassitiuiare. 

rnUM  PROMON'TORIUM.  See  Cape  Gris-Nez. 

ITON  or  Y'TON,  ee'l6N“',  a river  of  France,  rising  5 miles 
N.  of  Mortagne.  department  of  Orne.  joins  the  Eure  after  a 
N.  course  of  58  miles,  for  the  last  25  of  which  it  is  navigable 
for  rafts.  Above  Evreux  it  run.s  under  ground  for  3 miles. 

ITOOROOP,  ITOUROUP  or  ITURUP.  e-too-roop',  ATOK- 
KOO  or  ATORKOU,  ^-tor-koo^  GOR'TPOO.  gort-poo',  or 
S'TAT'EN  ISL.\ND,  the  largest  of  the  Koorile  Islands,  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  Russia,  .separated 
northward  by  Vries  Strait  from  the  island  of  Ooroop.  and 
southward  by  St.  Anthony  Strait  from  the  Japanese  island 
of  Ivoonasheer.  Lat.  of  NL  peak.  45°  38'  N.,  Ion.  149°  15'  E. 
Length.  140  miles;  average  breadth,  20  miles.  It  is  moun- 
tainous, and  contains  an  active  volcano.  Principal  products, 
fish  and  timber,  with  furs. 

ITRABO,  ee-trd^BO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  pro- 
vince. and  30  miles  from  Granada.  Pop.  1903. 

ITRI,  eeRree,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  La- 
voro.  7 miles  N.W.  ofGaeta.  Pop.  4100. 

ITSA'TSOU,  eet's^t'soo^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Basses-Pyrenees.  12  miles  S.  of  Bayonne.  Pop.  1550. 

ITSH-TLT  or  ITSII-IL.  See  Itc'h-ei.ee. 

I'TSKIIINI-ITSKALI.it-skee'nee-it-skMee,  (“horse  river.”) 
a river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  'Transcaucasia,  tributary  to  the 
Rion.  (anc.  Phd'sis.)  which  it  joins  30  miles  E.  of  Pot i. 

ITTER,  Neer,  naiR.  iPter,  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  Limburg.  9 miles  S.W.  of  Roermonde.  Pop.  700. 

ITM’ERINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  county  of 
Norfolk. 

IT'TLINGEN.  itt/ling-en,  a village  of  Baden,  on  the  El- 
■senz.  3 miles  S.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  1821. 

I'T^'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

ITU.  IH'fU.  or  YTU.  e-too'.  a town  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  70  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  the  'Tiete.  It  has 
numerous  religious  edifices,  a hospital,  pri.son,  and  schools. 
Pop.  10.000. 

I'TUCAMBIRA,  e-too-kdm-bee'rd.  a river  of  Brazil,  jcinc 
the  Jequitinhonha  after  a course  of  about  120  miles. 

I’TUNAMA,  e-too-n3-md',  or  TUNAMA,  too-nd-md'.  a r’vet 
of  Brazil,  ri.ses  in  the  province  of  Matto-Gro.sso,  and  joins 
Guaporein  lat.  12°  20'  S.  Its  principal  atliuent  is  tiie  Machapu. 

ITUREA,  I-to(Jre-i,  a district  of  Palestine,  between  Lak€ 
Tiberias  and  Damascus. 

ITUKUP.  See  Itooroop. 

ITZAC,alakeof Central  America.  See  Peten. 

I'TZEIIOE.  ittseh-ho'eh,  a town  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein. on  the  Stbr.  31  miles  N.W.  of  Altona.  Pop.  6000.  It 
consists  of  an  old  and  a new  town,  connected  by  a long 
bridge,  and  has  several  churches,  an  institution  for  nobk- 
ladies,  manufactures  of  tobacco,  chiccory,  and  playing-c^ards 
sugar-refineries,  and  a flourishing  general  trade. 
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lliijAN  or  IUGA.N  BOLCIIOT.  See  Toogan  Bolshoi. 

T\  \HI,  e-v^  •hee^  or  UBAlIl,  oo-bd-hee^,  a river  of  Brazil, 
pp  Vince  of  Sao  Paulo,  joins  the  Parana,  in  lat.  23°  20'  S., 
ion  .'14*^  W.,  after  a W.  course,  estimated  at  250  miles. 

1 VAKI-SIMA,  ee-vd/kee-seehnd.  an  island  of  Japan,  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  21  miles  from  the  W.  coast  of  Niphon.  It  is 
If  miles  long,  by  6 mile.s  broad. 

IVANDA.  ee-vduMd.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Torontal, 
about  10  miles  from  Temesvar.  Pop.  1240. 

IVAN-GOROD,  ee-vdn'-go-rod^  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  52  miles  S.E.  of  Tchernigov,  on  the  Oster. 
Pop.  1200. 

IVAN-GOROD,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  78  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  Narova,  opposite 
Narva.  Pop.  1000. 

I'VANIIOE,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  on  Red  Cedar 
River,  18  miles  N.  of  Iowa  City. 

IVANICII-FESTUNG,  iv'dn-iK-f^sR(56ng.  a town  of  Aus- 
ti  ian  Croatia,  in  an  island  formed  by  the  Lonya,  18  miles 
E S.E.  of  Agram.  Pop.  780. 

IVANICII-KLOSTER.  iv'dn-iK-klos'ter.  a town  of  Austrian 
CroatLi,  about  3 miles  N.E.  of  Ivanich-Festung.  Pop.  750.  | 

IVANOVO  or  IWANOWNO.  ee-vd-no'vo,  a market-town 
of  Rvissia.  government,  and  66  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vladimeer. 

IV  ANY,  ee'vdn'.  a market-town  of  West  Hungary,  co.,  and 
2b  mUes  S.E.  of  Oedenburg.  Pop.  1449. 

FVEL.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford,  joins  the  Ouse 
at  Tempsford,  after  a north-eastward  course  of  20  miles. 

IV  EL,  or  YEO,  yo.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  has 
a N.IV".  course  of  27  miles,  and  joins  the  Parret  at  Lang- 
port. 

IVELCHESTER.  a town  of  England.  See  Ilchester. 

IWER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

I'VEl’SON,  a post-office  of  Bienville  parish,  Louisiana. 

IVE'RUS,  or  IVEROS'SA,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster, CO.  of  Limerick. 

IVES  (ivz)  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Racine  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  90  miles  E.S.E.  of  JIadison. 

IVES’  STORE,  a post-office  of  Princess  Anne  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

IVigA.  IVIZA,  e-vee'sd.  or  IBTSA,  e-Bee'sd.  (anc.  Ehusus.) 
the  smallest  and  westernmost  of  the  three  principal  Balearic 
Islands,  belonging  to  Spain,  in  the  Mediterranean,  54  mites 
S.W.  of  Majorca.  Length,  22  miles;  average  breadth,  12 
miles.  Pop.  11,000.  The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous 
small  bays,  the  principal  being  those  of  San  Antonio  and 
Iviga.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  well  wooded.  The  valley 
IS  fertile,  producing  oliv'es,  corn,  flax,  hemp,  figs,  and 
almonds.  Timber,  and  salt  from  large  salt-works  along  the 
coasts,  are  almo.st  the  sole  exports.  Principal  towns,  Ivi^a, 
the  capital,  on  the  S.E.  coast,  (pop.  5970.)  San  Antonio,  and 
San  Miguel.  The  two  islands  of  Ivi^a  and  Formentera 
were  anciently  called  Pityufsa\  a name  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  number  of  pine  trees  growing  on  them; 

fftri’f  (pitus)  in  Greek  signifying  a “pine.” Adj.  and  in- 

bab.  Ivi^vN  or  IvizAX,  e-vee'san. 

IVIE.  eev'yi,  or  IVlJE,  ee^ve-ya',  a market-town  of  Rus- 
sian Poland,  government,  and  55  miles  S.E.  of  Vilna.  Pop. 
1440. 

IVHNGIIOE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Bucks,  3 miles  N.N.W.  of  the  Tring  station  of  the  London 
and  North-western  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  2024.  It  h;is  an 
ancient  Gothic  church,  in  which  are  monuments  of  the 
Duticombe  family,  and  the  tomb  of  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  brother  of  King  Stephen. 

IVIZA.  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean.  See  IV15A. 

IVORY  COAST,  a region  of  Africa.  See  Guinea. 

IVOY  LE-PRfl,  ee'vwi'-leh-prAf.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Cher,  arrondissemeut,  Sancerre.  Pop.  2770. 

IVREA,  e-vra/I.  (anc.  Epore>din,)  a town  of  Piedmont, 
division,  and  29  miles  N.N.E.  of  Turin,  capital  of  a province 
of  its  own  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dora  Baltea.  a little 
below  the  opening  of  the  Val  d’Aosta.  Pop.  7000.  It  is  en- 
closed by  old  walls,  commanded  by  a citadel  and  a neighbor- 
ing fort,  and  has  an  old  cathedral.  5 other  churches.  7 con- 
vents, a seminary,  hospital,  and  manufactures  of  silk  goods. 
Under  the  French  it  was  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Doire. 

IVRY-LA-BATAILLE,  ee'vree'  la-b^'t^P.  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Eure.  17  miles  S.E.  of  Evreux.  Pop.  870.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  Ilenry  IV. 
over  M.ayenne  in  1590. 

IVilY-SUR-SEINE,  ee'vreet-silR-sAn,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Seine,  on  a slope  near  the  Seine.  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Paris.  Pop.  8549.  It  has  a pretty  church,  a fine 
country  mansion,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Or- 
leans, some  agreeable  villas,  manufactures  of  steam  ma- 
chinery, glass,  earthenwares,  and  chemical  products,  with  a 
sugar-refinery,  and  stone  quarries. 

I^VY,  a post-office  of  Yancey  co..  North  Carolina. 

IVY,  a post  office  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana. 

IVY  BEND,  a post-office  of  .Madison  co..  North  Carolina. 

IVY  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Alabama. 

I'VY  BMIDGE,  a chapelry  and  village  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon,  on  the  Ernie,  6 miles  E.  of  Plympton-Earl. 
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I IVY  CHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

IVY  CREEK  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Yin 
ginia. 

IVY  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district,  South 
Carolina. 

IVY  LOG,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Georgia. 

IVY  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
88  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

lOVADE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

IWANOWNO,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Ivanovo. 

UWERNE  COURTENAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ot 
Dorset. 

IWERNE  MINISTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

I WUY,  ee'vwee/,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Nord,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Cambrai.  Pop.  in  1852,  3663. 

IXELLES,  eex'MP,  (Flemish,  Elsene,  ^Pseh-neh,)  a village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  South  Brabant,  1 mile  S’.  of  Brussels, 
Pop.  2720. 

IXONIA,  ix-otne-a,  a postrtownship  in  Jeffer.son  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  1809. 

IXCVORTH,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
I Suffolk,  6^  miles  N.E.  of  Bury-St.  Edmund'.s.  It  is  well 
built,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  a small  river. 

IX  WORTH,  THORPE,  (thorp,)  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

IZ  A,  a town  of  Peru.  See  ICA. 

IZA,  ee'zoh',  a village  of  Hungary,  about  25  miles  from 
Szigeth,  on  the  Nagy-Ag.  Pop.  1240. 

IZABAL  or  ISABAL,  e-sd-B^P,  a village  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, state,  and  90  miles  N.E.  of  Guatemala,  on  the  S.K 
shore  of  the  Goltb  Dulce.  Pop.  1500. 

IZALCO,  ISALCO  or  YSALCO,  ee-sSPko,  a volcano  of  Cen- 
tral America,  state  of  San  Salvador,  10  miles  N.  of  Son- 
son. ate. 

IZALCO,  ISALCO  or  YSALCO,  a town  of  Central  America 
state,  and  40  miles  W.  by  S.  of  San  S.alvador.  Pop.  4000. 

IZAMAL,  e-si-mSP.  a city  of  Yucatan,  45  miles  E.  of  Me- 
rida. with  a convent  founded  in  1553. 

IZ^ARD,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Arkansas,  has  an  area 
of  880  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  White  River.  The 
surface  is  diversified ; the  .soil  is  fertile.  Capital.  Mount 
Olive.  Pop.  7215.  of  whom  6833  were  free,  and  382  slaves. 

izfi.  ee'zcA/.  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Ille-et- 
Vilaine.  5 miles  N.W.  of  Vitre.  Pop.  2040? 

IZEAUX.  ee'zo^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Isfere, 
14  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Marcellin.  Pop.  1560. 

IZEL,  ee'zel.  a villa'j:eofBelgmm,  province  of  Luxembourg, 
on  the  Semois,  21  miles  W.  of  Arlon.  Pop.  1788. 

IZERNORE,  ee'z^R'noR?.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Ain.  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Nantua.  Pop.  1114. 

IZHM  A or  IJMA  izh'mji.  a river  of  North  Ru.ssia,  govern- 
ments of  A’ologda  and  Archangel,  joins  the  Petchora.  after  a 
northward  course  of  190  miles  through  a desert  region. 

IZIEUX.  ee'ze-uh?,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Loire,  on  the  Ban.  1 mile  E.N.E.  of  St.  Etienne.  Pop.  2798. 

IZIOOM.  IZIOUM.  IZIUM.  ISTUM,  iz-e-oom?,  or  ISJUM, 
a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  70  miles  S.E. of  Kharkov, 
on  the  Donetz.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  enclosed  by  ramparts,  and 
has  a citadel  on  an  adjacent  height. 

IZMEN,  or  IZMENY,  iz'm&fP,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Tolna,  about  10  miles  from  Szexard.  Pop.  1103. 

IZMIR  or  IZMYR.  See  Smyrna. 

IZNAJAR  or  IZNAXAR,  eeth-nl-haR/,  (anc.  JngeUm,)  a 
town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  near  the  Genii,  14  miles 
S.E.  of  Lucena.  Pop.  3808. 

IZNALLOZ  or  ISNALLOZ.  eeth-nil-yoth^,  a town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Granada.  Pop.  3082. 

IZNATORAF,  eeth-nd-to-rif/,  (anc.  Anatorgis.P)  a walled 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  45  miles  N.E.  of  Jaen.  Pop. 
2101. 

IZNEEK.  IZNIK.  ISNIK.  iz'neekL  or  NICE,  neess.  (anc, 
Nic(e>a.)  a village  and  ruined  city  on  the  E.  extremity  of 
Lake  Isneek.  -32  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ismeed.  and  40  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Brusa.  The  village  comprises  about  150  houses  enclosed  by 
ancient  double  walls,  with  gates  and  towers  still  nearly  per- 
fect. The  first  general  ecclesiastical  council  met  at  Nicaea, 
in  325.  on  which  occasion  the  “Nicene  creed”  was  framed: 
another  council  was  held  here  in  787.  This  city  was  the 
first  conquest  of  the  Crusaders  in  the  East,  being  taken  in 
1097. 

IZNEEK,  IZNIK  or  ISNIK.  LAKE  OF.  (anc.  Ascn'wms 
Lacux.)  a beautiful  lake  of  .4sia  Elinor,  in  .\naTolia.  17  miles 
E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Moodania.  into  which  it  discharges  itself 
by  a small  river.  Length  from  E.  to  IV.,  14  miles:  bre.adth, 

4 miles. 

1 ZON.  eeVAxo'.  a village  of  France,  department  of  G ironde, 

5 miles  W.  Libourne.  Pop.  1470. 

IZSAK.  is'sdk'.  a village  of  Hungary,  in  Hither  Danube, 
CO.,  and  40  miles  from  Pesth.  Pop.  .5069. 

IZTACCIHUATL  or  TSTACCIHUATL.  ees-tak-se-hwat  P, 
a volcano  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  department,  and  3C 
miles  IV. N.W.  of  La  Puebla.  Elevation.  15.705  leei. 

IZVORNIK,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Zvornik. 

IZZANO.  it-s3'no.  or  ISANO.  ee-sii'no,  a village  ofNorthem 
Italy,  4 miles  E.  of  Crenia.  Pop.  1200. 
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J®®*  Names  beginning  with  J,  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Asia,  will,  in  this  work,  generally  be  found  under  Y,  thus: 
fhr  .Tablonoi,  see  Yaulonoi;  Jassy,  see  Yassy,  &c. 

JAAK,  y3k,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Eisenburg,  12 
miles  from  Steinamanger.  I'op.  1115. 

JAALONS,  zh^l'l6N«^  a village  of  B'rance,  department  of 
Marne.  9 miles  N.E.  of  Chalons-sur-Marne.  Pop.  575. 

JAAM,  y|m,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Krasna,  10  miles 
from  Oravitza,  on  the  Krasso.  Pop.  1142. 

JAAK,  yda,  or  GEER,  (?)  naia,  a river  of  Belgium,  after  a 
N.E.  cours^of  30  rniles,  joins  the  Meuse  at  Maestricht. 

JAAKSVELD,  y^Rs^’^lt,  a village  of  Holland,  province, 
and  1 mile  S.W.  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  1079. 

JABADII  INSULA.  See  Sumatra. 

JABAKY,  XABARY,  H^-Ba-ree'.  YAVARY.  ya-v^-ree'.  or 
HYABARY,  he4'b.i-ree',  a river  of  South  America,  forming 
a part  of  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  Peru,  ri.ses  in  lat. 
8°  S..  Ion.  7*2°  W.,  and.  after  a N.E.  course  of  at  least  450  miles, 
joins  the  Maraiion  at  Tabatinga.  It  is  navigable  200  miles. 

JABBALPOOR,  jab-bal-pooiV,  or  JUBBULl’OOR.  jub-bul- 
poor',  a town  of  British  India,  pre.sidency  of  Bengal.  48  miles 
N.W.  of  Mundlah.  It  has  a manufiicture  of  carpets,  and 
transit  trade  in  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  iron.  salt,  and  sugar. 

J.\BBEKE.  yib'bA'keh.  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  West  Flanders,  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Bruges,  on  the  railway 
from  Ostend  to  Bruges.  Pop.  1260. 

JABBOK.  a river  of  Syria.  See  Jabok. 

JABEA  or  XABEA.  hI-bA'^,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
45  miles  N.E.  of  Alicante,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  3654. 
JA'BESH  GILGIAD.  a town  of  Palestine. 

JABKAN  DJ  ABKA,  a river  of  Asia.  See  Tchabkan. 
JABLONEV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Yablonev. 
JABLONKA,  yi-blon'kflh,  a village  of  North  Hungary,  co. 
of  Arva.  near  the  Galician  frontier,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Neu- 
sohl.  Pop.  3639. 

JABLONOI  MOUNTAINS,  of  Siberia.  See  Yabt.onoi. 
.I.VBLONOW,  j4-blc/nov,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Po- 
land, in  Galicia,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Kolomea,  on  the  Luczka. 

JABLUNKAU,  yd-bloon%6w,  a town  of  Austrian  Silesia. 
14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Teschen,  on  the  Olsa.  Pop.  2100.  Five 
miles  S.  of  the  town  is  the  Pass  of  Jabluuka,  leading  into 
Hungary,  and  defended  by  a fort. 

JAB0.\.H,  ja-bo'Jl,  or  j.\BOJ'AH,  a town  of  Hindostan, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  province  of  Malwah,  280  miles  S.S.IV. 
of  Oojein.  in  lat.  22°  46'  N.,  Ion.  74°  39'  E. 

JA'IDK,  JABBOK  or  ZES'KA,  a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
pashalic  of  Damascus,  rises  in  the  Haooran  Mountains,  flows 
W.,  passing  N.  of  Mount  Gilead,  and  after  a course  of  about 
45  miles,  falls  into  the  .Iordan  about  30  miles  N.  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  boundary  which 
separated  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites,  from 
that  of  Og,  King  of  Bashan. 

JABUGO  or  X.\BUG0,  nS-boo'go,  a towif  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince. and  47  miles  N.E.  of  Huelva.  Pop.  2101. 

JABUK.A,  yd'boon<6h\  a village  of  Hungary,  in  Banat. 
co.,  and  62  miles  S.  of  Temesvar,  on  the  Temes.  Pop.  2148. 

JABUKA.  a village  of  Hungary,  Thither  Theis.s,  co.  of  Te- 
mesvar, 4 miles  from  Versecz.  Pop.  1235. 

JACA,  JACCA,  or  XACA,  H^/kd.  a frontier  town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  30  miles  N.N.VV'.  of  Huesca.  Pop.  3012.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a strong  citadel,  a cathedral,  a 
bishop’s  palace,  and  barracks. 

JAC.AREHI,  zhd.-kd■rd-hee^  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and 
50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  the  Paruhiba.  Pop.  7000. 
JACATR  A,  Java.  See  Jakatra. 

JACINf'l'O,  a post-village,  capital  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 2.50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jackson.  It  has  1 or  2 news- 
paper offices.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  will  here  inter- 
sect the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 

JACKCMAN’S  SOUND,  a harbor  in  Frobisher  Strait,  Arc- 
tic Ocean.  British  North  America,  opposite  Sussex  Island. 

JACKREE.  jdkfree,  a village  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  Jhy- 
lum,  27  miles  S.W.  of  Pind-Dadun-Khan. 

JACKS/BOROUGH,  or  J ACKSONBOROUGH.  a small  post- 
village, capital  of  Campbell  co.,  Tennessee,  152  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Nashville.  It  stands  near  the  S.E.  base  of  Cumber- 
land Mountain. 

.lACKSBO ROUGH,  a small  village  of  Warren  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

JACK'S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Yancey  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

JACK'S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  Tennessee. 
JACK’S  FORKS,  a post-office  of  Texas  co.,  Missouri. 
JACK'SON,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  W.  Virginia,  bor- 
dering on  the  state  of  Ohio,  contains  405  square  miles.  The 
Ohio  River  washes  its  W.  border,  and  it  is  drained  by  the 
Sandy  and  Big  Mill  Creeks.  'The  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil 
is  generally  adapted  to  grazing.  The  county  contains  lime- 
stone of  good  quality.  Capilfil,  Ripley.  Pop.  8306,  of  whom 
82M  were  free,  and  55  slaves 


JACKSON,  a county  of  North  Carolin.a,  bordering  on  leu 
nessee  and  South  Carolina,  has  an  area  estimated  at  lOOO 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Tuckaseegee  River.  a.n 
affluent  of  the  Tenne.s.see.  The  county  is  a mountainous 
tract,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  S.E.,  and  the  Iron 
Mountain  on  the  N.W.  The  soil  produces  good  pa.sture.  and 
some  grain.  The  county  was  formed  in  1850,  from  Haywood 
and  Macon  counties.  Po]>.  in  1860,  5515. 

•TACKSON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Georgia, 
has  an  area  of  378  square  miles.  It  is. traversed  by  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  Oconee  River.  'The  surface  is  uneven ; 
much  of  the  soil  is  unproductive.  Granite  and  quartz  are 
abundant  in  the  county:  iron,  soapstone,  and  asbestos  are 
found.  Named  in  honor  of  General  James  .Tackson,  United 
States  senator  from  Georgia.  Cai)ital,.Iefferson.  Pop.  10,605, 
of  whom  7276  were  free,  and  .3329  slaves. 

JACKSON,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Florida,  border- 
ing on  Alabama,  contains  1060  square  miles.  The  Chatta- 
hoochee and  Appalachicola  Rivers,  navig.able  by  steamboats, 
form  its  boundary  on  the  E..  and  it  is  intersected  by  the 
Chipola  River.  'Fhe  surface  is  nearlv  level,  and  partly 
covered  with  pine  forests.  Capital,  Marianna.  Pop.  10,209, 
of  whom  ^.306  were  free,  and  4903  slaves. 

JACKSON,  a county  of  ^li.ssissippi,  bordering  on  Alabama, 
and  on  Pascagoula  Bay.  has  an  area  of  about  1230  S(iuare 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Pascagoula  River.  The  soil  is 
samiy  and  sterile,  mostly  covered  by  pine  woods.  Capital. 
Jacksonborough.  Pop.  4122,  of  whom  3035  were  free,  and 
1087  slaves. 

JACKSON,  a parish  in  the  N.  part  of  Louisiana,  contains 
760  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  small  affluents  of  the 
Washita  River.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  mostly 
fertile.  A strong  current  of  emigration  from  the  older  cot- 
ton states  has  recently  been  directed  to  this  section  of  Loui- 
siana. Capital.  Vernon.  Pop.  9465,  of  whom  5367  were  free, 
and  4098  slaves. 

JACKSON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas,  bordering  on 
Lavacca  Bay,  has  an  area  of  884  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  Lavacca  River,  navigable  by  .small  boats,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Navidad  River.  The  .surface  consists  partly 
of  prairies;  the  soil  near  the  streams  is  fertile.  Capital, 
Texana.  Pop.  2612.  of  whom  1418  were  free. 

JACKSON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Arkansas,  has  an 
area  of  about  1040  squai’e  miles.  The  Black  and  M’hite 
Rivers  form  the  W.  boundary.  It  is  also  drained  by  the 
Cache  River.  The  surface  is  level ; the  soil  fertile.  The 
county  contains  large  forests  of  cypress  and  ash,  which  sup- 
ply the  chief  article  of  export.  Capital,  Elizabeth.  Pop.  10,493, 
of  whom  7958  were  free. 

JACKSON,  a county  of  Alabama,  bordering  on  Tennessee 
and  Georgia,  has  an  area  of  1150  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  Tennessee  River  and  numerous  creeks.  The  sur- 
face is  traversed  by  mountain  ridges.  Capital,  Bellefonte. 
Pop.  18,283,  of  whom  14,878  were  free,  and  3405 

JACKSON,  a county  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Ken- 
tucky, has  an  area  estimated  at  630  square  miles.  It  is  in 
sected  by  Cumberland  River.  The  surface  is  diversified 
by  hills  and  valleys.  Capital,  Gainesborough.  Pop.  11,722 
of  whom  10,513  were  free. 

JACKSON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  aret. 
of  about  378  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Little  Sciotr 
River,  and  by  Salt  and  Symmes’s  Creeks.  The  surface  I* 
moderately  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Stone  coal 
iron,  marble,  and  salt  can  be  procured  in  any  desirable  quan- 
tity. The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Scioto  and  Hocking 
Valley  Railroad.  The  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad 
also  passes  along  its  N.  border.  Capital,  Jackson.  Popula- 
tion, 17.941. 

JACKSON,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Michigan, 
contains  about  720  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head 
streams  of  the  Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  Raisin  Rivers.  The 
soil  is  a rich,  sandy  loam.  limestone  and  sandstone  ara 
abundant,  and  stone  coal  and  iron  are  found  in  the  county. 
The  Central  Railroad  connects  the  county  with  Detroit  and 
Lake  Michigan.  Capital,  .Tack.son.  Pop.  26,671. 

JACKSON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Indiana,  contains 
544  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Driftwood  Fork  of 
White  River.  The  surface  is  mostly  undulating,  and  pre- 
sents a variety  of  soils,  some  of  which  are  very  fertile.  It 
contains  beds  of  iron  ore,  the  extent  of  which  has  not  been 
explored.  The  railroad  from  Jeffersonville  to  Columbus 
passes  through  the  county.  Organized  in  1815.  Capital, 
Brownstown.  Pop.  16,286. 

JACKSON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Illinois,  bordering 
on  Missouri,  has  an  area  of  about  645  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  intersected 
by  Big  Muddy  River,  and  al.so  drained  by  Beaucoup  and 
other  creeks.  An  eminence  called  Fountain  Bluff,  remark- 
able for  its  ovoid  form,  rises  in  the  S.W.  part,  to  the  height 
of  about  300  feet.  Extensive  mines  of  stone  coal  have  beer 
opened  on  the  banks  of  Big  Muddy  River.  Salt  is  prc 
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cared  from  springs  near  the  same  stream.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Central  Kailroad.  Capital,  Mnrphysborough. 
Pop.  9589 

JACKSON,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Missouri,  bor- 
dering on  Kansas,  has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles. 
The  Missouri  River  (navigable  by  steamboats)  forms  its  N. 
boundary;  the  Kansas  River  enters  the  Missouri  at  the 
\.W.  extremity  of  the  county;  it  is  also  drained  by  Rig 
Blue  and  Little  Blue  Rivers,  and  by  Snybar  Creek.  The 
surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  and 
well  watered.  Limestone  is  the  principal  rock.  Capital.  In- 
ucpendence.  Pop.  22,913,  of  whom  18,969  wei'e  fi’ee,  and  3944 
slaves. 

JACKSON,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Iowa,  bordering  on 
Illinois,  has  an  area  of  636  square  miles.  The  Mississippi 
River  washes  its  N.K.  border;  the  county  is  traversed  by  Ma- 
quoketa  River,  and  drained  also  by  Fall  River,  and  by 
several  creeks.  The  surface  is  uneven : the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  county  contains  valuable  mines  of  iron,  and  lead.  Capi- 
tal, Bellevue  or  Andrew.  Pop.  18,493. 

JACK.^ON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Waldo  co,, 
Maine,  about  44  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  8‘27. 

JACKSON,  a post-township  of  Coos  co.,  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  head-waters  of  Ellis  River,  about  70  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Concord. 

JACKSON,  apost-township  of  Washington  co..  New  York, 
40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1863. 

JACKSON,  New  Jersey, a station  on  the  Camden  and  At- 
lantic Railroad,  19  miles  E.  of  Camden. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  854. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  539. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1123. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1018. 

JACKSON,  a towmship  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 1742. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  3335. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  690. 

JACKSON,  a township  in  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  531. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.812. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1058. 

JACKSON,  a townshii)  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

JACKSON,  a post-township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 13  miles  K.  of  Montrose.  Pop.  1121. 

JACKSON,  a village  and  township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1525. 

JACKSON,  a village  and  township  of  Venango  co.,  Penn- 
sylvani.'i.  Pop.  826, 

J.A.CKSON,  a post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Virginia,  37  miles 
N.W.  of  Richmond. 

JACKSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Northampton  co.. 
North  Carolina.  95  miles  N.E.  of  Raleigh.  It  contains,  be- 
sides the  county  buildings,  2 churches,  3 stores,  and  2 
schools. 

J.\CKSON.  a post-village,  capital  of  Butts  co..  Georgia,  55 
miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a fertile  country.  It  contains  a court-house,  2 
churches,  and  2 academies. 

.lACKSON,  a post-village  in  Clark  co..  Alabama,  near  Tom- 
bigbee  River,  125  miles  S.W.  of  .Montgomery. 

.lACKSON.  a thriving  town  of  Hinds  county,  and  capital 
of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
Pearl  Itiver,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Vicksburg  and  .lackson 
Railroad,  and  on  the  Southern  Mississippi  Railroad,  45  miles 
E.  of  l icksburg.  and  1010  miles  from  Washington.  Lat.  32° 
23'  N.,  Ion.  90°  8'  W.  The  site  of  the  town  is  level,  and  the 
plan  is  regular.  It  contains  a handsome  state-house,  erected 
at  a cost  of  over  half  a million  of  dollars,  the  Executive  Alan- 
sion,  the  State  I.unatic  Asylum,  the  Penitentiary,  a United 
States  land-office,  several  churches,  and  4 newspaper  offices. 
About  30,000  bales  of  cotton  are  aTinuallv  shipped  here. 
Jackson  is  one  of  the  ])rincipal  points  on  the  New  Orleans, 
Jack.son.  and  Northern  Railroad,  now  in  progress.  Pop.  in 
1860,  3199. 

.1 ACK  SON.  a thriving  post-village  of  East  Feliciana  parish, 
rx)uisiana.  on  Thompson’s  Creek.  20  miles  N.  of  Baton  Rouge. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  state  asylum  for  the  insane,  founded  in 
1848.  The  buildings  are  spacious  and  comfortable.  The 
number  cf  patients  in  1851  was  81.  Centenary  College  of 
this  place  is  a flourishing  institution,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Methodists.  The  village  also  contains  several  female 
seminaiies  of  respectable  character,  and  4 churches.  Pop. 
about  1000. 

JACKSON,  a post  village  in  Lawrence  co.,  Arkansas,  near 
Spring  River,  135  miles  N.N.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

JACKSON,  a township  in  Monroe  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

JACKSON,  a township  in  Sevier  co.,  Arkansas. 
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JACKSON,  a township  in  Union  co.,  Arkansas. 
JACKSON,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Madison  co,, 
Tennessee,  on  the  Forked  Deer  River,  150  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Nashville.  It  is  surrounded  by  a fertile  region,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  The  .Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad 
is  to  pass  through  this  village.  It  contains  a bank,  2 or  3 
churches,  and  a floui  ishing  college.  I’op.  2407, 

JACKSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Breathitt  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  Kentucky  River,  about  70  miles  in  a straight 
line  •'^.E.  of  Lexington.  It  contains  2 churches  and  severs* 
stores. 

J A(’KSO''’,  a toAvnship  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1632. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1485. 
JACKSON,  a toAvnship  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1081. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1771. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1576. 
JACKS' >N,  a township  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1296. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Craud'ord  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  3290. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1346. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2041. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  9.59. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1272. 
JACKS  N,  a township  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  914. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  942. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio. 

JACKSON,  a post-village  and  capital  of  Jackson  co.,Ohio, 
75  miles  S.S.E.  of  Columbus.  The  Scioto  and  Hocking  Val- 
ley Railroad  connects  it  with  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  River. 
It  contaiTis  7 churches,  2 newspaper  offices,  a Union  school, 
and  2 iron  furnaces.  Po]).  in  1860, 1067. 

JACKSON,  a townshii)  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  953. 
JACK.'ON  or  J ACKSONTOWN,  a post-village  of  Licking 
co.,  Ohio,  on  the  National  Road,  31  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 
JACKSON,  a town.ship  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1018. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio.  P.1813. 
JACKSON,  a township  in  Noble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1297. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio.  P.  1125. 
J ACK'^ON,  a township  of  Paulding  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  287. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1592. 
JA(  KSON,  a township  of  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1104. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1395. 
JA''KSON,  a township  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1518. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  495. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  102.5. 
JACK'^ON,  a township  of  Sandusky  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1478. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1258. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1204. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Starke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1559. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  720. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Vinton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1228. 
JACKSON,  a village  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  road  from 
Wooster  to  Cleveland,  96  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus,  has  about 
300  inhabitants. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  AVood  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  144. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Wyandot  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  603. 
JACKSON,  a flourishing  town,  capital  of  Jackson  co., 
Michigan,  is  situated  on  Gr.and  River,  near  its  source,  and 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  76  miles  W.  of  Detroit,  and  38 
miles  S.  by  K.  of  Lansing.  A branch  of  the  Michigan  South- 
ern Railroad  also  terminates  here.  The  river  affords  an  exten 
sive  water-power,  which  is  employed  in  factories  and  mills 
of  various  kinds.  Jackson  contains,  besides  the  county- 
buildings.  5 churches,  1 seminary  for  young  ladies,  2 print- 
ing offices,  and  the  state  penitenti.ary,  in  which  about  450 
convicts  are  employed  in  mechanical  labor.  Pop.  in  1860, 
4799. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  640. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Blackford  co.,  Indiana.  P.  749. 
J ACKSON,  a township  in  Brown  co.,  Indiana.  Poj).  1.361. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1183. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1262. 
JACKS  'N,  a township  in  Clay  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1280. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Clinton  co..  Indiana,  Pop.  2582. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Dearborn  co..  Indiana.  P.1491. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  940. 
J ACK  SON, a pdst-towtiship  of  Elkhart  cn.,Indiana.  P.  13(i0. 
JACKSON,  a townshij)  in  Fayette  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  960. 
JACKSON,  a township  in  Fountain  co.,  Indiana.  P.1254. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1566. 
JACKSON,  a townshij)  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana.  P.  2560 
JACKSON,  a township  in  Hancock  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1680 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Howard  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  490 
J ACK  SON,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1162 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Jjisper  co.,  Indiana. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  730. 
J.ACKSON,  a township  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Imliana.  P.  855 
J VCKS  N,  a township  ofMadison  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1007. 
JACKSON,  a towTiship  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1004. 
.LACKS  )N,a  township  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  14.34, 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Orange  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  9i)0. 
.LACKS  'N,  a township  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  775. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1090 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1.334 
JACKSON,  a township  of  RandoluL  co.,  Indiaiia.  P.  1204. 
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JACKSON,  a township  in  Ripley  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1349. 

JACKSON,  a township  in  Rush  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  860. 

JACKSON,  a townsliip  in  Shelby  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1265. 

JACKSON,  a township  in  .'^tenhen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  929. 

JACKSON,  a townsliii)  of  Sullivan  co,  Indiana.  P.  1251. 

J.ACKSO\,a  post-village  in  Switzerland  co.,  Indiana,  100 
miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

JACKSON,  a township  in  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1195. 

JACKSON,  a township  in  Washington  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
813.’ 

JACKSON,  a township  in  Wayne  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1722. 

JACKSON,  a township  in  Wells  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  926. 

JACKSON,  a post-village  in  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois,  140 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

JACKSON,  a township  in  Will  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  983. 

JACKSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Cape  Girardeau  co., 
Missouri,  200  miles  E.S.E.  of  Jefferson  City,  about  110  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  St.  Louis,  and  10  miles  from  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  contains  a court-house,  a newspaper  office,  and 
numerous  stores. 

JACKSON,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Washington  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  1891. 

.'ACKSON,  a post-town  of  Calaveras  co.,  California,  is 
situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the  county,  about  3 miles  N.  of 
the  Mocjuelumne  River.  It  is  principally  supported  by 
miners.  Pop.  in  1860,  about  1200. 

JACKSON,  a village  of  New  Brunswick,  county  of  Carle- 
ton,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  St.John,  about  50 
miles  N.W.  of  Fredericton. 

JACKfSONBOROUGII,apost-village  ofScriven  co.,  Georgia, 
on  Beaverdam  Creek,  55  miles  S.S.E.  of  Augusta,  was  for- 
merly the  county  seat. 

JACKSONBOROUGH,  Mississippi.  See  Jackson  Court- 
House. 

JACKSONBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio, 
about  100  miles  W.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

JACK/SONBROOK,  a po.st-office  of  Washington  co.,  Maine. 

JACK/SONBURG,  a post-village  of  Herkimer  co..  New 
York,  about  75  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

JACKSONBURG,  a post-village  in  Wayne  co.,  Indiana,  60 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

JACKSON  COLLEGE.  See  Columbia,  Tennessee. 

JACKSON  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co.,  New 
York. 

JACKSON  COURT-HOUSE.  W.  Virginia.  See  Ripley. 

JACKSON  COURT-HOUSE,  (formerly  JACKSONBO- 
ROUGH,) a post-village,  capital  of  Jackson  co.,  Mississippi, 
on  Pascagoula  River,  about  150  miles  S.E.  of  Jackson. 

.JACKSON  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Will  co.,  Illinois,  48 
miles  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

JACKSON  FURNACE,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio, 
about  90  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Columbus. 

JACKSON  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois. 
See  Independence. 

JACKSON  HALL,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Penn- 
.sylvania,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Chambersburg,  contains  near  100 
inhabitants. 

J ACK'SONH  AM,  a post-village  in  Lancaster  district.  South 
Carolina,  80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbia. 

JACKSON  HILL,  a post-village  of  Davidson  co..  North 
Carolina.  132  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

JACKSON  HILL,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  distiict. 
South  Carolina. 

JACKSON  POINT,  a post-office  of  Holt  co.,  Missouri. 

JACKSON,  PORT,  Australia.  See  Port  Jackson. 

JACKSON  PORT,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Arkansas, 
at  the  confluence  of  White  and  Black  Rivers. 

JACKSON’S  CAMP,  a small  post-village  of  Tallapoosa  co., 
Alabama. 

JACKSON’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  di.strict. 
South  Carolina. 

JACKSON’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  AVythe  co.,  Virginia. 

JACKSON’S  GLASS-WORKS,  a post-village  of  Camden 
eo..  New  Jersey,  about  18  miles  S.E.  of  Camden. 

JACKSON’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Ocean  co..  New 
Jersey. 

J.'ICKSON’S  RIVER,  of  Virginia,  the  principal  constituent 
of  James  River,  is  formed  by  two  branches,  the  North  and 
South  Forks,  which  rise  in  Highland  county,  in  the  N.  cen- 
tral part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  S.W.,  unite  in  Bath 
counly.  The  river  then  pursues  a S.  course  to  the  mouth 
of  Potts’  Creek,  in  Alleghany  county,  where  it  turns  towards 
fbe  N.E.,  and  flowing  through  rugged  mountain  pas.ses, 
unites  with  the  Cowpasture  River,  (the  other  branch  of  the 
'allies  River.)  near  the  boundary  between  Alleghany  and 
Botetourt  counties,  about  15  miles  below  Covington.  The 
passage  of  this  river  through  W aite's  Mountain  is  remark- 
able for  its  sublime  scenery.  The  length  of  the  main  stream 
is  estimated  at  above  50  miles,  and  each  of  the  branches  has 
about  the  same  extent. 

JACKSONTOWN,  Ohio.  See  Jackson. 

JACKSON  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

J ACK'SO.NVILLE.  a posbvillage  in  Windham  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 115  miles  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 
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JACKSONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Tompkins  co.,  Nev 
York,  8 or  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ithaca. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Burlington  co.,  Nev 
Jersey,  17  miles  S.  of  Trenton,  has  a Methodist  church,  and 
2 stores. 

JACKSONVILLE,  (formerly  IMLAY’S  MILLS.)  a small 
village  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey,  about  10  miles  W.  of 
Freehold. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a village  of  Middlesex  co..  New  Jer.sey 
at  the  head  of  Cheesequake  Creek,  contains  2 churches. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a village  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania 
in  N ittany  A’alley,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Bellefonte.  The  name  of 
the  post-office  is  Walker. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a thriving  village  of  Greene  co..  Penn 
sylvania,  16  miles  W.  of  Waynesburg.  The  village  has 
seveial  hotels,  and  about  40  dwellings. 

.JACKSONVILLE,  a village  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania 
40  miles  E.  of  Pittsburg,  contains  1 or  2 churche.s,  an  aca 
demy,  and  about  50  hou.ses. 

JACKSON VILLE,  a post-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania,  on  Maiden  Creek,  about  82  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ilari'isburg 

JACKSONVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Floyd  co..  Vir 
ginia,  230  miles  W'.  by  S.  of  Richmond.  It  contait's  the 
county  buildings,  a church,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  372. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Madison  co..  Virginia. 

JACKSO.N VILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Telfair  co., 
Georgia,  is  1 mile  from  the  Ocmulgee  River,  and  104  miles 
S.  of  Milledgeville.  It  has  the  usual  county  buildings,  and 
4 stores. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Duval  co.. 
Florida,  on  the  left  bank  of  St.John’s  River,  252  miles  E. 
of  Tallahassee.  It  contains  a court-house,  church,  several 
stores,  and  2118  inhabitants. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of 
Calhoun  co.,  Alabama,  is  situated  o.n  a beautiful  eminence 
in  Tallasahatchee  Valley,  125  miles  N.  by  E.of  Montgomery, 
The  situ.ation  is  healthy,  and  commands  a fine  view  of  an 
adjacent  mountain  range.  A newspaper  is  jm!  lish  'd  here. 
The  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Railroad  will  pa.ss  through 
or  near  this  place.  Free  population.  703. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a po.st-office  of  Cherokee  co.,  Texas. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a village  of  Obion  co.,  Tennessee,  about 
150  miles  W'.  of  Nashville. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bourbon  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, 9 miles  N.W’.  of  Pai  is. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a village  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Maysville  and  Zanesville  Turnpike,  about  100  iniles  S.S.W. 
of  Columbus. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  100 
miles  W’.  by  N,  of  Columbus. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a village  of  Fountain  co.,  Indiana, 
about  18  miles  S.E.  of  Covington. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Switzerland  co.,  In- 
diana, 100  miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a flourishing  town,  capital  of  Morgan 
county,  Illinois,  on  the  Great  Western  Railroad,  32  miles 
W.  of  Springfield.  It  is  situated  on  an  undulating  and 
fertile  prairie,  in  the  vicinity  of  a small  affluent  of  the 
Illinois  River,  called  Movestar  Creek,  a corruption  of 
“ IMauvaise  Terre.”  This  town  is  distinguished  for  the  ele- 
gance of  its  public  buildings,  and  for  the  number  of  its 
educational  and  charitable  institutions,  among  which  are 
Illinois  College,  the  state  asylums  for  the  blind,  the  insane, 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a female  academy,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Methodists,  and  2 other  academies.  The  asylums 
above  named  occupy  relatively  three  sides  of  a quadrangle 
around  the  town,  each  about  a mile  from  its  centre.  Illinois 
College  occupies  a beautiful  and  commanding  position,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  respectable  institutions 
in  the  state.  It  was  founded  in  1830,  and  has  a library  of 
4000  volumes.  An  intelligent  traveller,  who  recently  visited 
this  place,  remarks.  “It  looks  like  a village  made  to  order 
at  the  East,  with  neat  houses — some  wood,  some  brick;  with 
gardens  filled  with  flowers  and  shrubbery,  with  wide  and 
cleanly  streets  adorned  with  shade-trees,  with  academies, 
churches,  and  a college,  clustering  about  the  village  centre, 
w hile  well-tilled  farms  stretch  along  the  borders  on  every 
side.”  It  has  a national  bank.  Pop.  5528. 

JACKSON  VILLE, Tuolumne  co.,Calilornia.  See  Appendix. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jackson  co  , 
Oregon.  Fop. 892. 

JACK’S  REEF,  a post-office  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York. 

JACKS'TOW’N,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsjl- 
vania. 

JACKSWILLE,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania 

JACMEL  or  JACQUEMEL,  zhiik'm&l/,  a town  of  Ilayti. 
on  its  S.  coast.  30  miles  S.W^  of  Fort  au  Prince.  Lat.  of 
wharf.  18°  13'  N.,  Ion.  72°  33'  W’.  Pop.  6000. 

JACOBI  (j.-i-koffiee)  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Sitka  Islands,  of 
George  III.  Archipelago,  Russian  America. 

JACOBIN  A,  zhi-ko-bee'nd,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and 
210  miles  W’.N.W’.  of  Bahia,  capital  of  a comarca.  on  the  Itapi 
curfi.  here  joined  by  the  Oura.  Pop.  of  the  district  10,000. 

JA'COBSBURG.  a post-village  of  Northampton  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  11  miles  N.W'.  of  Easton. 
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JACOBSBURG,  a poFt-village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  about 
10  miles  S.  of  St.  Clairsville. 

JACOB’S  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

JACOB’S  CREEK,  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
fljvvs  into  the  Youghiogheny. 

JACOB’S  FORK,  a past-office.  Catawba  co.,  North  Carolina. 

J.\COI)SH.\GEX,  yd/kobs-h;l'ghen,  a town  of  Prussia. 
Pomerania,  36  miles  E.S.E.  of  Stettin.  Pop.  16.35. 

J A'COB.Sl’OUT.  a thriving  village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio, 
about  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  about  300. 

JACOBSTAD,  yd'kob-stdt',  or  JACOBSSTADT,  y^kobs- 
stdtt'.  a town  of  Bussia,  government  of  Courland,  on  the 
Diina.  78  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mitau.  Pop.  2348. 

JACOBSTAD.  yd'kob-stdd',  a town  of  Russia,  in  Finland, 
•u  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  V’asa.  Pop.  1600. 

JA'COBSTOW.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

JA'COBSTOWE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

J.VCOBSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Burlington  co..  New 
Jersey,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mount  Holly.  It  has  1 oi  2 
churches. 

JAtCOBSAHLLE,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois. 

JACOBSWALDE,  yd'kobs-ivdrdeh,  or  KOTLARNIA,  kot- 
laR'ne-d,  a village  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  government,  and  31 
miles  S.E.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  911. 

J.A.C0T'TA,  a maritime  town  of  South  India,  dominion, 
and  15  miles  N.  of  Cochin. 

J.VCOVA,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Yakov  a. 

JACQUEMEL,  a town  of  Hayti.  See  Jacmel. 

JACQUE.S-C ARTIER,  zhik-kaR'te-.V,  a river  of  Canada 
East,  after  a S.S.W.  coarse  of  50  miles  joins  the  St.  Law- 
rence on  the  left,  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Quelle,  to  which  city 
Buid  its  environs  it  is  important  as  a defensive  barrier.  It 
is  .so  rapid  as  to  be  wholly  unnavig.ible. 

.JACCiUlNOT  (zhd'kee-noO  ISLAND,  off  the  N.  coast  of 
Papua,  in  lat.  .30  24'  S.,  Ion.  144°  24'  E. 

J.VCUHY.  zhd  koo-ee',  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao 
Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  enters  the  Lake  of  Patos  (which  is 
rather  its  expansion)  at  its  N.  extremity,  after  a S.  and  E. 
course  of  upwards  of  2.50  miles. 

JAD'DEN,  a post-office  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana. 

J ADEK A,  or  JADER.  See  Zara,  Oi.d. 

JADRAQUE  orX.ADRAQUE,  iid-drd'kA.  a market-town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  18  miles  N.E.  of  Guadalajara.  Pop.  1428. 

J.VDRIN,  a town  of  Russi.a.  See  Zhadrin. 

J.AE  V or  XAEN,  nd-&n',  a city  of  Spain,  capital  of  a pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  in  a hilly  district,  about  2500  feet 
above  the  sea,  37  miles  N.  of  Granada.  Pop.  17,327.  It  is 
enclosed  by  turreted  walls,  and  commanded  by  a fortress  on 
a neii'hboring  hill.  It  has  two  cathedrals,  several  hospitals, 
public  fountains,  and  a fine  promenade,  a brisk  trade  in  the 
agi  icultural  produce  of  tiie  neighborhood,  and  manufactures 
of  coarse  woollens  and  linens:  but  the  extensive  manufac- 
tures ,>f  silk  fabrics  which  existed  under  the  Moors  has 
wholly  disappeared.  It  was  an  important  city  under  the 
Romans.  Under  the  Moors  it  was  the  capital  of  the  small 
kingdom  of  ,laen,  and  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  II.,  King  of 
Castile,  in  1246. 

.I.AEN,  a province  of  Spain,  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir. about  80  miles  in  length,  by  about  70  in  breadth. 
Capital.  Jaen.  Pop.  240.039. 

.I.AEN  DE  BRAC.AMOROS,  iid-6n'  di  bril-kS-mo'roce,  a 
town  of  South  .America,  in  Ecuador,  department  of  Asuay, 
aii'l  the  capital  of  its  southernmost  province,  on  the  Chin- 
chipe.  near  its  junction  with  the  .Amazon.  Pop.  about  2000. 

.1  lEN.  RIO  DE,  ree'o  d.-i  ud-i^nt,  a river  of  Spain,  in  And.a- 
lusi  i.  j'lins  the  Guadalquivir  after  a course  of  about  45  miles. 

.JAFFA,  jaf'fi  or  yif'fa,  YAFA,  or  YAFFA,  ydf/ft,  (anc. 
Jtip'p.i.)  a small  maritime  town  of  Palestine,  on  a tongUe  of 
land  projecting  into  the  .Mediterranean,  45  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Gaza,  and  31  inile«  N.W.  of  Jerusalem.  Lat.  32°  3'  N..  Ion. 
34°  45'  E.  It  is  built  on  a declivity,  crowned  by  a fortress. 
Its  harbor,  now  choked  with  sand,  is  protected  by  two  other 
forts.  It  has  several  tnosques,  Roman  Catholic.  Armenian,  and 
Greek  churches,  some  convents,  and  trade  in  cotton,  corn, 
fruits,  and  coral,  the  produce  of  its  vicinity.  It  was  the  port 
of  .leru-alem.  and  the  landing-place  of  the  cedars  with  which 
the  Temple  in  that  city  was  built.  In  1799  it  was  taken, 
after  a sanguinary  siege,  by  .Napoleon,  when  1200  Turkish 
prisoners,  who  (as  was  alleged)  had  broken  their  parole,  were 
put  to  death.  Pop.  5ti00. 

.I.AFF.A,  Y.AK.A.  or  Y.AFF.A,  (anc.  Japha;  Script.  Japhia,) 
a village  of  Palestine.  2 miles  S.W.  of  Nazareth,  with  about 
30  houses,  and  probably  the  same  place  as  was  fortified  by 
Jt)sephus.  and  subsequentlv  taken  bv  the  troops  of  Titus. 

J.AFF.ATEEN  or  JAFF.VTINE  ( jd‘f fd-teen')  ISLAND.S,  a 
group  in  the  Bed  Sea.  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

J.AFFER.AB.AD.  jdf'fin-  d-bdd',  a town  of  India,  in  the  Dec- 
can,  .Nizam’s  dominion,  on  an  afihient  of  the  Godavery,  23 
miles  N.E.  of  Jaulnah, 

jAFFERABAD.  a town  of  India,  in  Ouzerat,  on  the  Gulf 
Ot  Cambay.  37  miles  E.N.E.  of  Diu  Head. 

JA  FF!  ERGUNG  E.  jdf'feer-g&njt,  a town  of  Briti.«h  India. 
P'-esidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Ganges,  32  miles  N.N.W.  of 
^rcca. 
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JAFFNAP.ATAM,  jdf'na-pd-tdm',  or  JAFF^NA,  a seaport 
town  of  Ceylon,  near  its  N.  extremity,  on  a navigable  inlet. 
Pop.  8000.  It  has  a pretty  strong  fort,  and  some  trade  in 
tobacco,  palmyra  timber,  and  chank  shells,  it  being  the 
principal  commercial  port  in  Ceylon  after  Colombo  and 
Point  de  Galle. 

JAF'FREY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cheshire  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  head-waters  of  Contoocook  River, 
about  44  miles  S.W.  of  Concord.  It  has  several  manufacto- 
ries of  wooden  ware.  Pop.  1453. 

J.AGAN,  jd-gdn^  a small  town  and  fort  of  the  Punjab,  in 
its  N.  part.  Lat.  32°  43'  N.,  Ion.  75°  5'  E. 

J AGAR  AG  A.  a town  of  Java.  See  Djag.araoa. 

JAGEPOOR,  jd'gheh-poor^,  a town  or  large  village  of  Brit- 
ish India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  35  miles  N.N.E.  oi  Cuttack, 
on  the  Byturnee.  It  has  some  remarkable  Hindoo  temples, 
and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth. 

JAGEBNDORF,  (Jagerndorf.)  y.Vghern-doRf',  or  KAR- 
NO\Y,  kaR^nov,  a town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  14  miles  N.W.  ot 
Troppau.  between  the  Great  and  Little  Onpa.  Pop.  4800.  It 
is  enclosed  by  high  walls,  and  has  a handsome  church,  with 
a spire  230  feet  high,  an  old  ducal  castle,  high  school,  hospital, 
and  theatre,  and  is  the  capital  of  a principality  belonging  to 
Prince  Liechtenstein. 

JAGHATOO  or  JAGHATU,  jd-gd-W,  a river  of  North 
Persia,  province  of  Azerbaijan,  rises  in  Mount  Zagro.s,  40 
miles  S.W.  of  Tukhti-Suleiman,  flows  northward,  and 
enters  Lake  Ooroomeeyah  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Binab.  Total 
course,  probably  130  miles. 

JAGODIN,  yd-go-deenb  or  JAGODINA,  yd-go-deetnd.  a 
town  of  Servia.  near  the  Morava,  63  miles  S.S.E.  of  Semendria. 

JAGOTIN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Yagotin. 

JAGUA  or  XAGUA,  nd'gwd.  a river  of  Central  America, 
state  of  Honduras,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  40  miles  W.S.W 
of  Trujillo,  after  a N.  course  of  120  miles. 

JAGUA.  (or  XAGUA.)  BAHIA  DE,  bd-ee'd  dd  ud/gwd,  a 
fine  bay  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cuba.  45  miles  N.W.  of  Trinidad, 
and  defended  by  a strong  castle  on  Cape  de  los  Angeles. 

JAGUARI,  zhd-gwd-ree'.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas-Geraes.  on  the  W slope  of  Serra  de  Mantiqueira,  and 
on  the  road  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  towns  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  Campanha. 

JAGUARIBE.  zhd-gwd-reeff)d,  a river  of  Brazil,  ri.ses  in 
the  mountains  of  Boa  Vista,  province  of  Ceara,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  about  lat.  4°  8'  S.,  Ion.  37°  50'  W.  Total 
length  about  460  miles. 

JAGUARIPE,  zhd-gwd-ree^pd,  a town  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  45  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bahia,  on  a river  of  its  own  name. 

JAHDE,  yd'deh,  a river  of  North  Germany,  in  Oldenburg, 
after  a northward  course  of  13  miles,  enters  a wide  estuary 
of  the  North  Sea,  20  miles  in  length  by  12  miles  in  greatest 
breadth,  immediately  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Weser. 

JAHICOS,  zhd-eeJkoce,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Piauhi,  70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Oeiras,  near  the  Itahim.  Pop.  2000. 

JAHIL,  jd-heeP,  a town  of  North-west  India,  58  miles 
N.W.  of  Ajmeer, 

JAII-JERM.  jd-j§rm,  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Kho- 
rassan.  in  its  N.  part.  25  miles  N.  of  Abbasabad. 

JAHJOU  or  JAILIOW,  jd-jOw',  a town  of  Hindostan,  prr^ 
sidency  of  Bengal,  province,  and  15  miles  S.W.  of  Agra. 
Here,  in  1658,  during  the  Mogul  dynasty,  Dara  Shecoh  was 
defeated  by  his  brother,  Aurungzebe;  and  in  1707  Shah 
Allum  defeated  Azim  Ushaun. 

J.4HL0RE,  a town  of  Hindostan.  See  Jallore. 

JAHNEVI,  jd'nd-vee',  a river  of  Hindostan.  presidency  ol 
Bengal,  province  of  Gurhwal.  one  of  the  early  affluents  of  the 
Ganges,  which  it  joins  near  Gangootri. 

J.\HNSDQRF.  ydnsMoRf,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau,  near  Chemnitz.  Pop.  1400. 

J AICZ A,  yit/sd,  or  JAITZE,  or  JAICZE,  ylUseh,  a fortified 
town  of  Turkish  Croatia,  on  the  Verbas,  30  miles  S.  of  Ba- 
nialuka.  Pop.  2000. 

JAl  HAN,  a river  of  Asia  Minor.  See  JynooN. 

J ATM  POOR,  jlm-poor',  a small  town  of  Aghanistan,  40 
miles  S.  ol  Dera  Ghazee  Khan. 

JAINA.  a river  and  bay  of  Ilaytl.  See  II.aina. 

JAISPITZ,  yis'pits,  or  ALT  JATSCHIVITZ,  dlt  ylsh'f^its, 
a town  of  Moravia,  10  miles  N.N.5V.  of  Znaym.  Pop.  1040. 

JAITPOOR,  jTt'poorJ,  a town  of  India.  Baroda  dominions, 
in  the  Guzerat  Peninsula.  20  miles  N.E.  of  Joonaghur. 

JA.TARCOTE.  jd  jar-koP,  a town  of  India,  in  Oude,  capital 
of  a district.  135  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lucknow. 

JAKATRA  or  JACATRA.  yd-kdtA-d.  a former  kingdom  in 
the  islanii  of  Java,  now  divided  into  the  Dutch  provinces  ol 
Batavia,  Buitenzorg,  Krawang.  and  Preanger. 

J.-VK,VTB.\  or  J.4C.-\TBA.  a former  town  in  the  island  of 
Java,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  s;une  name.  Its  si'.e  is 
now  occupied  by  Batavia. 

J.-VKATBA  or  JAC.\TB.\.  one  of  the  pre.sent  divisiom  of 
Batavia,  in  the  isbuul  of  Java. 

J.VKATB.A.  or  J.\CATRA,  a bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  Java, 
into  which  falls  a river  of  the  same  name,  also  called Tjiub- 
WONG. 

JAKAU,  a town  of  Hindost.an.  See  JocKOW. 

JAKE’S  PRAIR'IE,aoost-offlceofGa.sconadeco.  Mis.so  ri 
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JaKE’S  run,  a post-office  of  Monongalia  co.,  Virginia. 

JAKO,  yd'ko',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Veszprim,  11 
Diiles  S.E.  of  I’apa.  Pop.  1.342. 

JAKOBSHAVN,  yd'kobs  hfiwn',  a village  or  Danish  settle- 
ment in  Greenland,  opposite  Disco  Island,  with  a .seminary 
for  educating  native  catechists,  under  the  direction  of  the 
missionaries.  Pop.  of  the  district,  300. 

JAKOIIALMA,  yOh'ko'oPmOh',  a village  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Tarna,  about  4 miles  from  Jasz-Bereny.  Pop.  1433. 

JAKUB.TAN,  yd'koob'y^n',  or  JAKOBSAU,  yc^'kob-.s5w', 
a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Zips,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Leut- 
schau.  Pop.  2900. 

JAKUTSK,  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Y.vkootsk. 

JALACHO  or  XALACIIO,  ud-ld'cho,  a village  of  Yucatan, 
on  the  main  road  between  Merida  and  Campeachy. 

JALAME  or  XAL.AME,  nd-ld/mi,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Valencia,  province,  and  about  60  miles  from  Valencia,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  La  Hoz  with  the  Juear.  Pop.  1237. 

JALAPA  or  XALAPA,  nd-ld'pd,  a city  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  state,  and  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vera  Cruz,  on 
the  route  to  Mexico.  Pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  4340  feet,  healthy,  and  well  built. 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral  and  several  other 
churches,  and  the  vast  convent  of  St.  Francisco.  Its  trade 
has  diminished,  but  it  is  a good  deal  resorted  to  by  invalids 
from  Vera  Cruz.  The  drug  jalap  grows  here  wild,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  this  cit}'. 

JALAP.A,  ja  lah'pa,  a po.st>office,  McMinn  co.,  Tennessee. 

.JALAPA,  a new  post-village  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana,  80 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  IndianapolLs. 

JALAPA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Macoupin  Creek,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Carrollton.  The  water- 
power of  the  creek  gives  motion  to  several  mills. 

JALIIAY,  zhd'la',  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  19 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Liege,  near  the  frontiers  of  Prussia.  Pop. 
2542. 

JALISCO  or  XALISCO,  Hd-leesflco  or  nd-lis'ko,  or  GUADA- 
LAJARA, gwd-Dd-ld-nd'rd.  a maritime  state  of  Mexico,  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific,  between  lat.  18°  45'  and  24°  N.,  and 
Ion.  101°  15'  and  106°  15'  W.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  .Mexico.  'The  E.  portion,  although  traversed  by 
the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the 
districts  near  the  coast  are  covered  with  luxuriant  forests ; 
but  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  Jalisco  is  intersected  by  the 
Tolototlan  and  its  numerous  affiuents.  and  on  its  S.  side  has 
the  large  lake  of  Chapala.  Capital,  Guadalajara.  Pop.  in 
1854, 

JALK.  jdlk,  a town  in  the  sandy  desert  of  North  Beloo- 
chistan.  Lat.  28°  20'  N.,  Ion.  66°  E. 

JALLAIS,  zhdl'lA',  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Maiue-et-Loire,  5 miles  E.  of  Beaupreau.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3420. 

JALLIEU.  zhdl'le-uh',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Is^re.  arrondissement  of  La  'four-du-Pin.  Pop.  in  1852,  3153. 

JALLORE,  jdl-lor',  or  JAIILORE,  jd-16r'.  a town  of  West 
flindostan,  dominions,  and  65  miles  S.S.W.  of  Joodpoor. 
Pop.  15,000.  Its  fortress  is  the  strongest  in  this  part  of 
India. 

JALOMNITZA,  yd-lom-nit/sd,  a river  of  Wallachia,  ^ows 
generally  E.  past  Tergovist,  and  joins  the  Danube  on  the 
left,  opposite  Hirschova.  Length,  140  miles. 

JALON  or  XALON,  nd-lonC  a river  of  Spain,  joins  the 
Ebro  13  miles  above  Saragos.sa,  after  a course  of  120  miles. 

JALON  or  X.ALON.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  pro- 
vince. and  about  45  miles  from  Alicante.  Pop.  2276. 

J A L'OOES'  or  JAL'OEF.SL  a people  of  West  Africa,  dwelling 
between  the  Gambia  and  the  Senegal. 

JALOUN,  ji-looiP,  a large  town  of  Ilindostan,  in  Bundel- 
cund,  capital  of  a rajahship,  25  miles  W.  of  Kalpee.  It  was 
formerly  a thriviiig  mart  for  superior  cotton,  raised  in  its 
vicinity.  The  Jalouii  rajahship  has  an  area  of  1480  S(iuare 
miles.  I-op.  180,000.  In  1832  it  maintained  2000  infantry 
and  1500  cavalry.  It  is  now  under  the  immediate  rule  of 
the  British  agent  at  Bandah.  having  been  acquired  in  1841. 

J.\LrjUTIl6VOSK,  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Y alootrovosk. 

J.ALOVKA.  yd-lov'kd.  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland, 
government,  and  40  miles  S.  of  Grodno.  Pop.  1000. 

J.ALPUCH,  a river  and  lake  of  Russia.  See  Y.aU’OOKH. 

JALPUSHKOV,  ydl-poosh-kov',  a market-town  of  Russian 
Poland,  government  of  Podolia,  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kamie- 
niec.  Pop.  1500. 

J.ALTA,  a town  of  P»,ussia.  See  Yalta. 

JALUTROVOSK.  See  Y.alootrovosk. 

JA.M.AIC.A,  ja-rn.A'ka,  (Sp.  pron.  nA-ml'kA;  ¥r.  Jamaique, 
zhA'lnA'eek^)  one  of  the  Great  Antilles,  and  the  principal  of 
the  British  West  India  Islands,  in  the  Caribbean  Se.a.  be- 
tween lat.  17°  4t)'  and  18°  30'  N..  and  Ion.  76°  15'  and  78°  2-5' 
W.,  about  90  miles  S.  of  Cuba.  The  general  appearance  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  On  the  N.  it  rises  into  hills  of  gentle  as- 
cent. covered  with  pimento  groves,  and  a brilliant  verdure, 
and  intersected  by  vales,  whi-h  exhibit  the  most  rom.antic 
fl(<unei  v;  while  on  the  S.  it  presents  abrupt  precipices  and 
inaccessible  cliffs,  the  general  effect  being  heightened  by  the 
projusion  of  stream®  which  pour  from  every  valley,  and 
frequently  precipitate  themselves  from  the  overhanging 


rocks  into  the  ocean.  The  coast-line  is  500  ndles  long,  and 
is  indented  with  a great  number  of  excellent  harbors,  of 
which  Port  Royal,  or  the  harbor  of  Kingston,  is  the  most 
considerable.  The  island  is  traversed  by  lofty  mountains 
in  all  directions;  the  principal  chain,  called  the  Blue  Moun 
tain.s,  occupying  the  centre,  and  stretching  from  E.  to  W., 
with  a sharp  crest  in  some  places  only  four  yards  across, 
varying  from  7000  to  8000  feet  in  elevation.  The  declivities 
are  covered  with  stately  forests.  The  valleys  are  all  very 
narrow,  not  more  th:ui  a twentieth  p.art  of  the  island  being 
level  ground.  'The  principal  rivers  are  the  Minho,  Black 
River,  and  Cobre,  all  emptying  themselves  on  the  S.  coast. 
The  mountains  are  of  calcareous  formation.  'I’he  N.  sirle  of 
the  island  is  reputed  to  be  the  more  healthy,  though  .ail  in- 
salubrity ceases  at  an  elevation  of  1400  feet.  'I'he  mean  an- 
nual temperature  at  Kingston  is  78°-8 ; in  summer,  81°:  in 
winter,  76°'2.  'I’he  rainy  seasons  are  from  M.iy  to  August, 
and  from  October  to  November.  Earthqnalces  are  freiiuent; 
hurricanes  less  so  than  in  the  other  West  India  Island.s. 
'fhe  soil  is  naturally  le.ss  productive  than  in  many  of  the 
West  India  I.slands;  but  most  of  the  staple  products  of  tro- 
pical climates  are  raised,  sugar  being  the  chief.  Indigo, 
cotton,  and  cocoa  were  formerly  more  important  staples  th:m 
at  present.  Maize.  Guinea  corn,  and  rice  are  the  chief  grains 
raised.  'I'he  plantain,  banana,  sweet  potato,  &c.  compose  the 
principal  food  of  the  blacks.  Fine  fruits  are  plentiful.  Sun- 
flower-seeds are  raised  for  the  manufacture  of  oil.  'fhe  other 
products  are  cinnamon,  fine  woods,  and  artificial  grasses. 
Live  stock  in  general  good,  as  well  as  numerous.  About 
seven-eighths  of  the  land  belongs  to  private  individuals; 
estates  seldom  exceed  1200  acres,  and  have  become  more  sub- 
divided since  the  epoch  of  slave  emancipation. 

The  commerce  of  Jamaica  is  not  in  a very  flourishing 
condition,  the  exports  having  fallen  off  considerably  during 
the  last  few  years.  In  1853  they  comprised  39,199  hogs- 
he.ad.s  of  sugar,  10,484  puncheons  of  rum,  2966  pounds  of 
cotton,  5,017,689  of  coffee,  4,679,105  of  pimento,  573,415  of 
ginger,  (1,176,628  pounds  in  1851,)  146,718  of  arrow-root, 
3757  tons  of  logwood,  537  of  fustic,  3456  spars  of  lance-wood, 
1164  tons  of  mahogany  and  other  woods.  15  tons  of  lignum- 
vitm  and  ebony,  (in  1851,  285  tons,)  2727  gallons  of  honey, 
301  hundredweights  of  beeswax,  and  287,275  cocoannts. 
There  has  oeen  a slight  increase  in  the  quantities  of  coffee, 
pimento,  mahogany,  honey,  and  beesw.ax  exported  since 
1851 ; but  in  most  of  the  other  articles  there  has  been  a 
marked  falling  off.  'i'he  total  value  of  exports  in  1841  was 
1,912.8157.,  and  the  imports.  1..339.9047.  In  1848.  the  former 
is  stated  ,at  1.296,2597.  'I'he  imports  during  the  year  1853, 
according  to  the  government  report,  fell  off  25  per  cent.  The 
principal  ports  are  Kingston,  Montego  Bay.  and  Falmouth. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Middle.sex,  8'nrrey, 
and  Cornwall,  and  subdivided  into  21  parishes.  'I’he  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a governor,  and  a council  of  12  members, 
nominated  by  the  crown,  and  a legislative  assembly  of  45 
members,  two  elected  by  every  parish,  and  one  by  each  of 
the  chief  towns.  All  male  inhabitants  having  freeholds  of 
107.  a year  may  vote  for  representatives,  which  latter  must 
have  an  estate  of  3007.  a year,  or  personal  projierty  worth 
10007.  A supreme  court  in  Spanish  'i’own,  and  courts  of 
assize  in  each  county,  sit  three  times  yearly.  The  island  is 
the  see  of  a bishop,  whose  diocese  extends  over  the  Bahamas 
and  Honduras.  'There  are  22  rectories  in  the  isl.md.  and  50 
inland  curates;  8 stipendiary  curates,  and  10  curates  paid 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  'The 
Scotch  Pre.sby terian  Church  has 4 clergymen ; the  AVesleyans, 
24  ministers:  the  Baptists,  16.  and  the  Moravians.  8.  Edu- 
cation is  rapidly  extending,  there  being  8 free  schools  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church.  82  public  schools.  9 
free,  46  Wesleyan  mission,  21  Moravian,  1 Roman  Catholic, 
2 Jews,  and  33  miscellaneous.  So  far  as  returneil.  (he  at- 
tendance in  1853  was  as  follows: — Church  of  England,  6709 
pupils;  Moravians,  3054;  Wesleyans.  1874;  Hebrew.s,  .53; 
free  schools  and  others,  1102:  total,  12.792.  'The  military 
force  consists  usually  of  about  3000  regular  troops,  and  a 
militia  of  from  16,000  to  18,000  men.  The  revenue  in  1848 
was  187.8927.:  the  expenditure,  206,8687. 

Besides  Spanish  Town,  the  capital,  and  Kingston,  the 
chief  port,  (between  which  a railway  has  been  lately  com- 
pleted,) the  island  contains  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  on  its 
S.  side,  and  the  maritime  villages  of  Mount  Lucea.  Montego, 
Falmouth,  and  St.  .Ann's  on  its  N.  coast.  Jamaica  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  1494,  colonized  by  Spaniards  in 
1510,  and  taken  by  the  English  in  1655.  The  Alaroons,  ori- 
ginally runaway  .slaves,  obtained  a tract  of  land  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  island  in  1738,  on  which  they  built  two  small 
towns,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a rebellion  in  1795,  have 
remained  peaceable.  Pop.  377,433. 

J.AM.AICA,  ja-in:Vk,a,  a post-village  and  township  of  AVind- 
ham  co.,  A'ermont,  on  West  River,  about  90  m'les  S.  of 
Montpelier.  It  has  considerable  manuftictnres  of  boots, 
shoes,  and  leather.  Pop.  1541. 

JAAIAICA,  a thriving  post-village  and  town.ship  of  Queen’s 
CO..  New  York,  on  .Jam:uca  Bay.  and  on  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.  12  miles  E.  of  Brooklyn.  'The  village  contains  5 
or  6 churches,  2 academies  or  seminaries,  2 newspaper  otficea 
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aoa  iQ^ny  fine  residences,  some  of  which  are  occupied  by 
persons  doin;;  business  in  New  York  City.  Carriapees  and 
other  .articles  are  manufactured  here  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent. In  the  W.  part  of  the  township  is  the  Union  Race 
Course.  Pop.  6515. 

JAMAICA,  a post-office  of  JUddlesex  co.,  Virginia. 

JAMAICA  PLAIN,  a post-village  in  ^Yest  Roxbury  town- 
ship, Norfolk  CO,  Massachusetts,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Dedham  Branch  Railroad.  .S?  miles  S.W.  of  Boston.  Many 
persons  doing  business  in  Boston  reside  here.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  is  a pond  from  which  Boston  was 
formerly  supplied  with  water. 

J VMAIQUE.  an  island  of  the  West  Indies.  See  Jamaica. 

JAMA.TA,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Sea.  See  Djimaja. 

JAMARI,  zhd-md^re.  or  CANDEAS.  a river  of  Brazil,  falls 
Into  the  Madeira  about  lat.  8°  40'  S.,  Ion.  63°  20'  W.,  after  a 
N.W.  course  of  about  .300  miles. 

JAMBE,  ydniMieh.  a village  of  Belgium,  on  the  Meuse,  op- 
posite Namur.  Pop.  1778. 

JAMBI  or  JAMBEE,  ydmffie,  a town  of  Sumatra,  130 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Palembang.  extends  for  ^ mile  on  Isoth 
sides  of  the  Jambi  River.  Pop.  .3000.  It  exports  benzoin, 
dragon’s-blood,  and  rattans  to  Singapore,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  opium  and  salt.  In  and  around  it  many  Hindoo 
sculptures  have  been  discovered. 

JAMBO.  See  Yembo. 

JAMBOLI  or  lAMBOLI.  See  Yamboli. 

JAM  BOOT  EE.  jam-boo'tee,  a fortified  town  of  British  In- 
dia. presidency  of  Bombay,  in  the  district  of  Darwar. 

JA.MBURG.  a town  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Yamboorg. 

JAMES'BURG,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co..  New  York. 

JAMESBURG,  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co..  New  .Ter- 
sey.  at  the  junction  of  the  Freehold  and  .lamesburg  Agid- 
cultural  Railroad  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad, 
47  miles  from  Camden.  It  has  a national  bank. 

JAMES  CITY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Virginia,  con- 
tains 184  square  miles.  The  York  River  bounds  it  on  the 
N.E..  the  .lames  River  on  the  S.,  and  the  Chickahominy  on 
the  W.  The  surface  is  undulating  This  is  one  of  eight 
original  .shires  into  which  Virginia  was  divided  in  1634. 
Capital.  Williamsburg.  Pop.  5798,  of  whom  3212  wei'e  free, 
and  2.586  slaves. 

JAMES  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  100  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

JAM  ES  CROSS-ROADS,  a small  post-village  of  Washing- 
ton CO.,  Tennessee. 

JAMES’  FORK,  a post-office  of  Sebastian  co.,  Arkansas. 

JAMES,  FORT,  two  British  stations  in  West  Africa;  one 
on  an  island  in  the  Gambia  River,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Bathur.st; 
the  other  on  the  Guinea  coast,  in  AcCRA.(which  see.) 

JAMES  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  12  miles  N.E.  of  Albemarle  Island,  50  miles 
in  length  by  20  miles  across,  mountainous,  and  having  the 
»nlet  of  James  Bay  .at  its  W.  extremity. 

.lAMES  ISLAND,  of  New  South  Shetland,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean. 

JAMES’  MILL,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Illinois. 

JAMESON,  an  island  of  New  South  Shetland,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean. 

J.AMESO’ORT,  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  80  miles  E.  of  New  York  City. 

JAMES  RIVER,  the  largest  of  the  rivers  which  have 
their  course  wholly  within  the  state  of  Virginia,  is  formed 
by  the  .lackson  and  Cowpastnre  Rivers,  which  unite  15 
miles  below  Covington,  on  the  border  between  Alleghany 
and  Botetourt  counties.  Flowing  first  S.E.  through  the 
mountains  of  Central  Virginia,  it  is  joined  by  the  Calfpas- 
ture  River  from  the  left  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
through  which  it  forces  a passage  about  15  miles  N.E.  of 
the  Peaks  of  Otter.  It  then  flows  S.E..  passes  by  Lynch- 
burg. and  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Amherst  county  changes 
its  course  to  the  N.E.  Below  Scottsville  its  general  direc- 
tion is  E.S.E.  After  passing  by  Hichmond.  where  the  chan- 
nel is  divided  by  numerous  islands,  and  the  river  descends 
over  rocky  r.apids  about  6 miles  in  extent,  it  gradually  ex- 
pands into  an  estuary  of  several  miles  in  width,  and  flows 
into  the  S.  extremity  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  between  Wil- 
loughby Point  and  Old  Point  Comfort.  Tlie  whole  length, 
exclusive  of  the  branches,  is  alxiut  450  miles.  'I’he  tide  as- 
cends to  Richmond,  about  150  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  1.30  tons  to  the  port  of  Richmond, 
from  which  point  the  .lames  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  has 
been  c jnstructed  along  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  'fhis 
Cana!  is  completed  to  Buchanan,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  is  to  be  extended  to  Covington,  on  .lackson’s  River. 
Here  it  will  connect  with  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Covington 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction.  .lames 
River  passes  through  a fertile  and  populous  country,  and 
is  an  important  channel  of  trade,  'i'he  chief  towns  on  its 
banka  are  Richmond,  Lynchburgh,  Scottsville.  Manchester, 
and  Buchanan.  That  part  of  the  estuary  which  lies  be- 
tween Hampton  and  Norfolk,  is  called  Hampton  Roads. 

JAMES  RIVER,  of  Missouri,  flows  through  Green  county, 
ind  enters  the  IVhite  River  in  Taney  county. 

JA.MES’S  (jAmz'ez,  always  pronounced  in  two  syllables,) 
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BAY,  a wide  gulf  on  the  S.  side  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  in  British 
America,  between  lat.  51°  and  55°  N.,  and  Ion.  79°  and  82^ 
,30'  W..  surrounded  by  the  Rupert,  Abbitibbe.  Moose,  and  Al- 
bany districts,  and  receiving  the  rivers  of  the  same  names. 
Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  280  miles;  average  breadth,  150  miles. 
Agomisca  and  Charlton  are  the  principal  of  its  numerous 
islands. 

.TAMEStTOWN,  a village,  and  formerly  a walled  town  of 
Ireland,  co.  of  Leitrim,  on  the  Shannon,  here  crossed  by  a 
seven-arched  bridge,  2^  miles  S.E.  of  Carrick.  Pop.  315. 

.T.AMESTOWN,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries.  9 
miles  N.IV.  of  Langholm. 

.lAMESTOlVN,  a small  town  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island 
of  Barbadoes. 

JAMES  TOWN,  the  capital  town  and  seaport  of  St.  He- 
lena, is  in  a narrow  ravine  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island. 
It  has  a well-protected  harbor,  and  is  enclosed  by  an  arched 
gateway,  within  which  is  a spacious  parade,  lined  with  offi- 
cial residences,  and  a handsome  church.  Several  streets 
branch  from  this  area,  and,  on  the  heights,  around  the 
town,  are  the  country  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
among  which  is  Plantation  House,  occupied  ’uy  the  governor. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  European  and  Asiatic  pro- 
ducts; but  all  articles  bear  a high  price.  See  St.  Helen.v. 

JAMES^TOWN,  a post-township  of  Newport  co.,  Rhode 
Island,  consists  of  Canonicut,  a beautiful  island  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  opposite  Newport.  Pop.  400. 

JAMESTOWN,  a post-village  of  Ellicott  township,  Chau- 
tauqua CO.,  New  York,  on  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  21 
miles  S.E.  of  Maysville,  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  West- 
ern R.R.  It  contains  6 or  7 churches,  an  academy,  a bank, 
and  2 newspaper  offices.  A steamboat  plies  daily  to  Mays- 
ville. The  outlet  furnishes  water-power,  which  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  wool,  iron,  flour,  &c.  Pop.  3155. 

JAMESTOWN,  a village  of  Sangamon  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Great  Western  Railroad,  7 miles  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

JAMESTOWN,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  22  miles  N.W.  of  Mercer. 

JAMESTOWN,  a former  village  of  James  City  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  N.  bank  of  James  River,  50  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Richmond.  The  first  Engli.sh  settlement  in  the  United 
States  w’as  made  at  this  place  in  1608 : nothing  now  remains 
but  a few  ruins. 

JAMESTOWN,  a post-village  of  Guilford  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. on  Deep  River,  94  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

JAMESTOWN,  a small  village  of  Rutherford  oo.,  North 
Carolina. 

JA!MRSTOWN,  a post-office  of  Muscogee  co.,  Georgia. 

JAIMESTOWN,  a po.st-village  of  Sumter  co.,  A.labama, 
near  Tombigbee  River,  130  miles  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

JA5IEST01VN.  a post-village,  capital  of  Fentre.ss  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, 120  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Cumberland  Mountain. 

JAMESTOIVN,  a village  of  Campbell  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Ohio  River.  2 miles  above  Cincinnati,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated and  rapidly  improving.  It  has  several  steam  mills,  and 
a steam  ferry  to  Cincinnati.  Laid  out  in  1847.,  Pop.  in 
1860,  about  1000. 

JAMESTOWN,  a small  village  of  Monroe  co.,  Kentucky. 

JAMESTOWN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Russell  co..  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  Cumberland  River,  80  miles  in  a straight  line 
S.S.W.  of  Lexington.  It  contains  the  usual  public  build- 
ings. 6 stores,  and  about  200  inhabitants. 

•TAMESTOIVN.  a post-village  of  Greene  co..  Ohio,  on  the 
Xenia  and  Washington  'Turnpike,  64  miles  W.S.W.  of  Co- 
lumbus. It  contains  3 churches  and  several  mills.  P.559, 

.TAMESTOIVN,  a township  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan 
Pop.  517. 

.l  A^MESTOWN,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana,  29 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Indianapolis,  contains  about  40  dwellings. 

JAMESTOtVN.  a village  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana,  12  miles 
W.N.IV.  of  Go.<5hen. 

JAMESTOIVN,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Illinois,  15 
miles  N.tV.  of  Carlyle. 

JAIMESTOWN.  a village  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois,  115 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

JAMESTOWN,  a village  of  Andrew  co.,  Missouri,  180 
miles  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

.UA^IESTOIVN,  a post-office  of  Moniteau  co.,  IMissouri. 

JAMES'TOIVN,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.  part 
of  Grant  co.,  Wiscon.sin.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Mi.ssissippi 
River.  86  miles  IV.S.IV.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1403. 

J.IMESTOAVN.  a post-office  of 'Tuolumne  co..  California. 

JAMES'VILLE.  a post-village  of  De  Witt  township.  Onon 
daga  co..  New  York,  on  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton 
Railroad  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Syracivse. 

JAMGHAUT,  jSm'gawt/.  in  Hindostan,  is  a remarkable 
pass  across  the  Yindhyan  Mountains.  30  miles  S.  of  Indore, 
with  an  elevation  of  2328  feet. 

JAMILENA  or  XAMILENA,  nAme-lA'nA  atown  of  Spam 
in  Andalusia.  7 miles  from  Jaen.  Pop.  1427. 

JAMNAY,  yim%T.  a village  of  Bohemia,  35  miles  from 
Leitomischel.  Pop.  1152^ 

JA^INUTZ.  yam'nits.  a town  of  Moravia,  with  silver  and 
lead  mines,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Znaym.  Pop.  1440. 
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JAMOTGNE,  zh£'mw3B/  a Tillage  of  Belgium,  on  the 
Bemois,  18  miles  W.  of  Arlon.  Pop.  1217. 

JAMOO  or  JAMU,  jd-moo^  a town  of  the  Punjab,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Chenaub  Kiver,  65  miles  N.  of  Aniritseer.  Pop. 
8000.  It  has  a spacious  palace,  a fort,  a large  bazaar,  and 
pleasure-grounds  belonging  to  its  rajah. 

JAMPOL  or  lAMPOL.  See  Yampol. 

dAMROOD,  jdm'rood^  a small  town  of  Afghanistan,  10 
miles  W.  of  Peshawur,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Khyber  Pass. 

JAMSiE.  yduPsA.  a market-town  of  Finland,  Imn,  and  64 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Tavastehuus.  Pop.  1000. 

JAMU.  See  Jamoo. 

JAMUSHLI,  jd-moosh'lee,(?)  a large  village  of  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, on  the  river  Kars. 

JANA,  LA,  or  XANA,  LA,  \i  a town  of  Spain,  in 

Valencia,  40  miles  from  Castellon-de-la-Plana.  Pop.  1244. 

JAN  AT,  a town  of  West  Africa.  See  Ganat. 

JANATTS^  a post-office  of  Sussex  co.,  Virginia. 

JANEIRO,  RIO  BE,  a city  of  Brazil.  See  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

JANE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Carolinas,  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Lat.  7°  33'  N.,  Ion.  155°  3'  E. 

JAN/ELEW,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  Virginia,  about 
280  miles  N.AV.  of  Richmond. 

JANESVILLE,  jinz'vill,  a city,  capital  of  Rock  co.,  Wis- 
consin, is  finely  situated  on  both  .sides  of  Rock  River,  45 
miles  S.E.  of  Madison,  and  65  m.  W.S  W.  of  Mihvaukie,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  It  is  built  principally 
on  a level  space  about  200  yards  in  width,  between  the  river 
and  the  bluffs,  which  rise  nearly  to  the  height  of  100  feet. 
The  court-house  occupies  a conspicuous  position  on  the 
summit  of  the  bluff.  The  town  contains  9 churches  of 
brick  or  stone,  2 national  b.anks,  a high  school,  a female 
seminary,  and  the  state  institution  for  the  blind,  which 
had  50  pupils  in  1862.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
R.R.  passes  through  Janesville,  and  a branch  of  the  Mil- 
waukie  and  Prairie  du  Chien  R.R.  extends  from  it  to  Mon- 
roe. Rock  River  affords  extensive  water-power,  which  is 
employed  in  factories  and  mills  of  various  kinds.  Janesville 
is  the  centre  of  an  active  and  increasing  trade.  It  has  6 
flouring-mills,  2 woollen  factories,  several  machine-shops, 
foundries,  Ac.  One  daily  and  one  weekly  newspaper  are 
published  here.  It  was  settled  about  1836,  made  the 
county-seat  in  1839,  and  incorporated  as  a city  in  1853. 
Poimlation,  in  1860,  7703. 

JANE'TOWN,  a village  on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Ross,  1 mile  S.W.  of  Lochcarron.  Pop.  573. 

JANIK,  jd'neek^  or  j^'nik',  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic 
of  Seevas,  on  the  Yeshil-Irmak. 

JANINA,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Yantn.a. 

JANJERO,  jin-je-ro^  a country  of  North-east  Africa,  S. 
of  Abyssinia.  Principal  town,  Janjero. 

JANJOWLA.  jdn-jowdd,  or  GANJOOLY,  gin-joo^ee,  a 
town  of  India,  in  the  Deccan,  57  miles  W.  of  Reeder. 

JAN-MAYEN,  ydn-mPen,  written  also  JEAN-MAYEN, an 
island  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Lat.  70°  29'  N.,  Ion.  7°  31'  W. 
On  its  N.  extremity  is  the  Beerenberg  Mountain  ; elevation 
687  feet,  and  the  Esk,  a volcano  occasionally  active. 

J ANOPOL,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Y.anopol. 

JANOSDA.  yd^nosh'doh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  ofBihar, 
6 miles  from  Szalonta.  Pop.  1660. 

JANOSHAZA,  yi/nosh'hd^zdh',  a market-town  of  Hun- 
gary. co.  of  Eisenburg,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Sumegh.  Pop. 
2200.' 

JANOV,  a town  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Y.anov. 

JANOW,  yd'nov,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  on  a lake, 
11  miles  N.W.  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  1000. 

J.INOW,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  24  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Tarnopoi,  on  an  island  in  the  Sered.  Pop.  1000. 

JANOWITZ,  5^d'uo-vits',  a village  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia, 
24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Liegnitz.  on  the  Bober.  Pop.  1146. 

JANOWITZ,  AL'l',  dlt  yd/no-'ftits,  a town  of  Bohemia,  cir- 
cle, and  7 miles  S.W.  of  Klattau.  on  the  Angel.  Pop.  1210. 

JAN-REBELLEN  (ydn  rd'bSPlen)  ISLAND,  or  The 
WA.\RD,  wdad,  an  island  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
North  Holland,  in  the  Y. 

JANSDORF,  ydnsMoRf,  or  JOHNSDORF,  (Johnsdorf) 
ydns'doRf,  a village  of  Bohemia,  8 miles  from  Leitomischl. 
Bop.  1289. 

JAN'SEN’S  creek,  of  Columbia  co..  New  York,  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Columbia  and  Dutchess 
counties,  and  falls  into  the  Hudson  River  about  4 miles  S. 
of  Catskill. 

JANSI,  a town  of  Hindostan.  See  Jh.vnsi. 

JANTRA  or  lANTRA,  ydnttrd,  a river  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Bulgaria,  after  a N.  course  of  75  miles  joins  the 
Danube.  13  miles  E.  of  Sistova. 

JANTSE-KIANG  or  JANG-TSE-KIANG.  See  Yano-tse- 
Kiano. 

JANUARIA.  zhd-noo-d're-i,  a town  of  Brazil,  Minas  Ge- 
raes.  150  miles  N,  of  Minas  Novas.  Pop.  of  district,  600. 

JANUCHPOLor  JANUSCHPOL.  See  Yanooshpol. 

JANVILLE.  zh6NO'veeP,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
F.ure-et-Loir,  25  miies  S.E.  of  Chartres.  Pop.  955. 

JANZE,  zhftNo'zd/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  llle- 
't-Vilaine,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  in  1852,  4722,  em- 
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ployed  chiefly  in  mhi.u'acturi'jg  saiWoth,  and  fatteninp 
poultry  for  the  Paris  markets. 

JAPAN. jd-p^nLcalled  N1 PHON,  ’-.ip'Lon', by  thc.Japauese. 
{\j.Jap'i>nin  ; ¥r.  Japan.  zhl'pAN«':  Spy. J'</yw?i,Hd'pdr'.f;  Dutch, 
Japan,  yd-pdnU  Ger.  Japan,  yd'pdn,)  an  insula'’  empire  in 
the  North  Pacific,  compn.sed  of  three  large  islands.  Niphon, 
Kioo-Sioo.and  Sikokf  or  Sikoke.and  agreat  number  of  smaller 
ones  of  very  various  dimensions.  'With  ils  dependencie.s, 
including  the  Loo-Choo  group,  it  extends  from  24°  16'  to 
near  50°  N.  lat.,  and  from  about  128°  to  151°  E.  Ion.  The 
Japanese  Archipelago  is  separated  from  the  E.  coast  of  Asia 
by  the  Japan  Sea.  from  600  to  700  miles  wide  in  its  broadest 
part.  It  is  washed  on  the  E.  by  the  Great  Pacific,  which 
stretches  for  perhaps  7000  miles,  to  the  territoi-ies  of  the 
United  States,  to  whose  commerce  Japan  is  now  for  the  first 
time  about  opening  her  ports.  Kioo-Sioo,  the  most  W.  of  the 
.Japan  Islands,  may  be  about  200  miles  long,  liy  an  average 
breadth  of  80  miles,  covering  an  area  of  near  16,000  .square 
miles.  Sikokf  is  about  150  miles  long,  having  an  average 
bi-eadth  of  70  miles,  and  an  area  of  about  10.000  square 
miles.  Niphon,  (meaning,  “fountain  orsource  of  light.”)  mea- 
sured through  the  middle,  exceeds  900  miles  in  length ; it 
is  above  110  miles  in  average  breadth,  including  an  area  of 
more  than  100,000  square  miles.  The  dependent  countries 
are,  the  large  island  of  Yesso.  with  some  of  the  Koorile 
Islands,  and  the  S.  portion  of  Taiakai  or  Saghalien.  Yesso 
is  very  irregul.ar  in  form,  extending  about  250  miles  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.,  with  an  average  width  of  100  miles,  and  a 
surface  of  near  25.000  square  miles.  The  whole  collei'tion 
of  islands  includes  an  area  of  perhaps  160.000  s(}uare  miles. 
The  above  estimates  are  from  MacFarl.ane’s  recent  work  on 
Japan,  but  according  to  the  Imperial  Gazetteer.  Japan  proper, 
with  its  adjacent  islands,  numbering  in  all  3511.  includes  an 
area  of  116.405  square  miles:  and  its  dependencies.  .339  in  all, 
47,241  square  miles,  of  which  27.630  are  contained  in  Yesso, 
and  15,8S5  in  Tarakai  or  Saghalien  : total  area.  163.646  s(]uare 
miles.  The  most  important  of  the  smaller  islands  lielong- 
ing  to  Japan  proper,  are  Sadda.  Tsoosima,  Acoadsi.  Tane- 
ga.sima,  Yki,  Yaksima.  and  Gosima.  with  the  groups  of 
Okisima.  Gotusima.  and  Kosikisima.  Kioo-Sioo  is  separated 
from  Sikokf  by  the  Bungo  Channel,  and  from  Niphon  by 
Suwo  Sound,  and  the  Strait  of  Simonoseki.  Sikokf,  in 
turn.  IS  separated  from  Nipiion  by  a long,  narrow  channel, 
in  some  places  not  more  than  a mile  wide,  but  swelling  out 
towards  the  N.  into  the  Bay  of  Osaka.  The  island  of 
Yesso  is  separated  from  Niphon  on  the  S.  by  the  Straits  of 
Sangar,  and  from  Saghalien  or  Tarakai,  on  the  N.,  by  Po- 
rouse  Straits.  These,  with  the  Straits  of  Corea,  between 
Kioo-Sioo  and  the  mainland  of  Corea,  are  the  principal  chan- 
nels opening  from  the  Japan  Sea  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Physical  Features. — The  coasts  of  the  larger  islands  are 
extremely  irregular,  being  deeply  indented  with  bays,  gulfs, 
and  inlets.  The  surface  is  also  generally  uneven,  and,  in 
many  instances,  rises  into  mountains  of  great  elevation.  A 
regular  chain  traverses  Niphon  throughout  its  whole  length, 
of  which,  Foosiyama,  the  highest  peak — a dormant  vol- 
cano— is  from  11,000  to  12.000  feet  high,  and  perpetually 
covered  with  snow:  the  general  elevation,  however,  is  such 
as  to  admit  of  cultivation  to  the  summits.  There  are 
plains  of  considerable  extent.  Kaempfer  mentions  one  be- 
tween Miako  and  Osaka.  70  miles  across;  a similar  one  W. 
of  Yeddo;  and  a third  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  IMia.  be- 
sides numerous  smaller  ones;  but.  in  general,  the  hills 
run  down  to  the  sea.  or  leave  but  a narrow  strip  of  level 
ground  between  them  and  the  shore.  Nearly  all  the  coasts 
are  very  difficult  of  access,  being  surrounded  by  numerous 
rocks  and  a very  shallow  .sea:  which  contains,  besides,  some 
dangerous  whirlpools,  one  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Si- 
mabara,  and  another  S.  of  Niphon.  between  the  bays  of 
Osaka  and  Mia.  The  .Japanese  islands  form  a part  of  the 
line  of  volcanic  action  which  commences  with  the  Aleutian 
Islands  in  the  N.,  passes  through  the  I’hilippines,  Sumbawa, 
and  Java,  to  Sumatra,  and  thence  in  a N.W.  direction  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  volcanic  vents,  which  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  line,  .are  numerous  in  Yesso,  Niphon.  and 
Kioo-Sioo;  earthquakes  are  of  fretiuent  occurrence,  often 
causing  great  devastation.  In  Yesso  there  occurred,  in  1783, 
a dreadful  eruption,  which  destroyed  23  villages.  Wunzendake 
or  Oonzewgada,  one  of  the  5 active  volcanoes  in  Kioo-Sioo.  is 
the  terror  of  the  natives.  An  eruption  of  this  mountain,  in 
1792,  destroyed  50,000  people.  In  285  R.  c..  Lake  Mitsoo  was 
formed  in  a single  night  by  a land-lapse,  and  at  the  same 
time  Foosiyama,  was  thrown  up.  Violent  eruptions  of 
this  volcano  took  place  in  800.  863.  864,  867,  and  1707.  In 
the  last,  the  ashes  fell  several  inches  thick  .at  Yeddo,  being 
accomp.anied  with  violent  earthquakes  and  discharges  of  im- 
mense masses  of  rock.  Two  remarkable  eruptions  took 
place  in  the  volcano  called  Sir.ayama  in  12,39  and  1554.  As.a- 
ma,  near  the  centre  of  Niphon,  burning  from  midway  to  the 
crest,  throws  out  dense  smoke,  flames,  and  ashes. 

Minerals. — The  prevailing  formations  in  these  islands  are 
trachyte  and  basalt:  plastic  clay,  marl,  and  feldspar  occur 
in  various  localities:  and  there  are  whole  mountains  of  po.-- 
celain-earth.  The  metallic  wealth  is  said  to  be  great,  in- 
cluding gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron.  Sado  l.« 
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Ktated  to  be  particularlj'  rich  in  gold.  Both  the  tin  and  cop- 
per of  Japan  are  considered  to  he  of  very  superior  quality. 
Sulphur  abounds,  and  naptha  is  among  the  exports.  Ther- 
mal and  mineral  springs  are  of  frequent  occui-rence.  and 
ambergris  is  met  with  on  some  of  the  shores.  The  richest 
gold  ore  is  mined  in  tlift  S.  portion  of  Xiphon.  Silver-mines 
are  said  to  be  as  numerous  and  as  abundant  in  supply  as 
those  of  gold.  Two  island  i E.  of  J apau  are  called.^!/  r excdhnce, 
the  gold  and  silver  Islands.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  trade  was  open,  the  ex- 
port of  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  about  $4,200,000  per  an- 
num ; and  in  one  year  we  find  the  Portuguese  exporting 
$2,930,000  of  silver  alone.  Both  lead  and  quicksilver  are 
abundant.  Coal  exists  in  various  places;  and  Japan  will 
doubtless  become  an  important  coaling-station  for  American 
steamers.  Pearls  are  fished  up  on  nearly  all  parts  of  these 
coasts;  agates,  of  great  beauty,  cornelians,  jaspers,  and 
finely-variegated  marbles  are  among  the  mineral  treasures. 

Bays,  IHvers,  &c. — The  streams  of  Japan  have  generally 
short  and  rapid  courses,  being  rather  torrents  than  rivers. 
The  most  considerable  of  tho.se  which  are  known  is  the  river 
Yedogawa,  in  Xiphon,  which  rises  in  Lake  Oits,  a sheet  of 
water  70  miles  long,  but  of  inconsiderable  width.  It  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Bay  of  Osaka,  and  is  navigable 
throughout  its  cour.se  by  barges.  Some  of  the  rivers  are  re- 
presented as  having  been  made  navigable  by  artificial  means. 
They  are  also  said  to  have  several  canals,  connecting  their 
lakes  and  rivers.  As  before  remarked,  Japan  is  much  in- 
dented with  bays,  the  principal  of  which  are  Osaka,  Mia, 
and  Yeddo  Bay  in  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  Niphon,  and  Simabara 
and  Omoora  in  the  W.  of  Kioo-Sioo,  and  Kangosima  in  the 
8.  The  harbor  of  Yeddo  has  been  represented  as  so  shallow 
that  even  small  boats  could  not  approach  the  beach,  and  the 
harbor  of  Osaka  as  not  much  better;  the  United  States 
.steam-frigate  Mississippi,  however,  found  no  difficulty,  in 
1853.  in  ascending  within  3 or  4 miles  of  Yeddo.  with  still 
sufficient  depth  of  water  to  have  proceeded  nearer  the  ca- 
pital. The  harbor  of  Naga.saki,  in  the  Bay  of  Omoora,  is 
deep  and  capacious. 

Cliijiafe. — The  climate  of  Japan,  though  extremely  various, 
being  intensely  cold  in  the  N..  and  about  the  temperature 
of  Southern  France  in  the  8..  is,  on  the  whole,  much  milder 
than  its  latitude  would  indicate,  attributable  chiefly  to  the 
influence  of  the  surrounding  ocean.  In  rigorous  seasons, 
the  cold  is  much  more  severe  on  the  W.  than  on  the  E. 
shores,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  proximity  to  the  .\siatic  con- 
tinent, while  these  coasts  are  protected  b}"^  the  lofty  central 
ridge  of  mountains.  In  Kioo-8ioo  and  the  8.  parts  of  Ni- 
phon.  the  thermometer  ranges  between  29° and  lU4°of  Fahr- 
enheit; 80°  being  the  average  in  midsummer,  and  35°  in 
midwinter.  In  lat.  32°  N.,  ice  is  formed  of  several  inches  in 
thickness  ; in  lat.  36°  the  lakes  are  covered  with  a .sheet  of 
ice.  and  in  38°  40',  it  becomes  .so  thick  that  rivers  may  be 
cros.sed  upon  it ; while  in  Yesso.  near  Cape  8aga.  lat.  45°  21' 
N..  wheat  yields  but  a poor  return,  and  winter  is  so  severe 
as  to  drive  the  savage  Ainos  to  the  protection  of  caverns. 
Rain  is  very  frequent;  hurricanes  and  storms  also  occur, 
and  are  sometimes  extremely  violent.  Near  the  town  of  Mats- 
mai,  in  42°  N.  lat.,  the  snow  lies  from  November  to  April;  in 
the  valleys  and  plains  the  summers  are  wet.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  climate  of  Japan  is  more  severe  than  in  the  same 
latitudes  in  Europe;  yet  the  products  both  of  the  tropical 
and  temperate  climates,  are  produced  within  its  limits,  and 
it  is  a very  healthy  country  to  live  in. 

Productions — Partaking  of  the  climate  of  both  the  torrid 
and.  temperate  zones,  the  vegetation  is  exceedingl}-  various. 
The  palm,  banana,  bamboo,  bigiionia.  and  myrtle  flourish 
in  the  8.,  while  in  the  N.,  more  especially  in  Yesso  and  8a- 
ghalien,  oaks  and  pines  abound;  but  sweet  oranges,  pome- 
granates. pears,  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  many  plants 
known  in  botany  asjaponica,  and  above  500  of  the  principal 
ornamental  and  useful  plants,  are  of  foreign  origin,  having 
probably  been  introduced  from  Corea  and  Chin.a.  Camphor 
and  varnish  trees  are  indigenous.  'The  soil  of  .Tapan  is  not 
naturally  rich ; but  patient  industry,  favored  by  a genial 
climate,  has  covered  every  spot  capable  of  culture  with  ve- 
getation. In  the  8.,  the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess; rice  yields  two  harvests,  and  constitutes  the  chief  arti- 
cle of  food.  According  to  situation,  wheat  and  barley  are 
also  grown  to  a limited  extent,  and  buckwheat,  soy.  pota- 
toes. melons,  pumpkins,  and  cucumbers  in  great  abundance. 
Ginger,  pepper,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated  in 
considerable  quantities ; and  there  are  extensive  plantations 
of  the  tea-plant,  yielding,  however,  a produce  inferior  to  that 
of  China.  Besides  the  forest-trees  mentioned  above,  the  fir, 
cypress,  cedars,  (of  great  size.)  mulberry,  walnut,  and  a 
nut-tree  called  the  Avf;(/,<are  all  found  in  .T.apan. 

Zoology. — Buffaloes  and  zebus  are  common,  but  being  for- 
bidden by  the  . Japanese  religion  for  food,  are  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  llonses  of  various  breeds — .and,  though 
small,  said  to  be  excellent — are  numerous,  but  are  only 
used  for  the  saddle,  and  that  by  the  nobility.  There  are 
neither  asses,  mules,  camels,  nor  elephants;  and  pigs  and 
sheep  are  few  8mall  bears,  hyenas,  wild  boars,  deer,  hares, 
m<^nkeys,  and  immense  numbers  of  foxes,  are  among  the 
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principal  wild  anim.als.  Dogs  are  common,  and  held  sacred. 
Though  cats  exist  in  thousands,  the  country  is  overrun  with 
rats  and  mice.  There  is  a gre.at  variety  of  birds,  among 
which  are  fivlcons — much  esteemed — pheasants,  woodcocks, 
teal,  wild  ducks  and  geese  in  abundance,  storks,  wild 
pigeons,  ravens,  hawks,  larks,  pelicans,  cranes,  herons,  Ac. 
8nakes  are  not  infrequent,  one  species  of  which,  the  (mror 
barni,  attains  an  enormous  size.  There  are  also  tortoises 
and  lizards;  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  the  insect  tribes  are 
innumerable;  among  them  bees,  and  the  destructive  white 
ant  and  winged  grasshopper.  The  seas  abound  in  fish, 
which  are  taken  in  great  quantities,  and  form  the  chief  sub- 
sistence of  the  inh.abitants.  8almon,  soles,  turbot,  cod, 
smelt,  and  other  delicious  sea-fish,  together  with  oysters, 
muscles,  lobsters,  shrimps,  crabs,  and  enormous  turtles. 
They  enumerate  six  varieties  of  whale,  all  parts  of  which 
they  use.  The  Japanese  are  great  fish-eaters,  and  all  parts 
of  their  coasts  are  dotted  u'ith  fishermen’s  villages. 

Manufactures. — In  manufacturing  industry  and  ingenuity 
the  J.apane.se  are  at  least  equal  to  the  Chine.se.  Their  works 
in  iron,  copper,  and  steel  bear  a high  character.  Telescopes, 
thermometers,  watches,  and  clocks  of  good  (luality  are  fabri- 
cated at  Nagasaki.  Glass  is  made,  but  not  very  successfully. 
8ilk  and  cotton  cloths  are  manufiictured ; and  porcelain, 
said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  China.  The  art  of  j.apanning, 
as  it  is  called  with  us.  or  more  properly  lackering,  is  prac- 
ti.sed  with  great  success ; and  specimens  are  produced  sur- 
passing in  splendor  any  ever  seen  in  Europe.  Good  paper 
is  made  from  the  bark  of  mulberry  and  other  trees,  and 
cordage  from  the  fibres;  but  neither  ship-building  nor 
house-building  are  well  understood.  The  houses  are  almost 
universally  constructed  of  timber,  plastered  on  the  outside, 
and  consist  of  two  stories,  divided  into  rooms  by  slight 
paper  partitions.  They  are  skilful  in  manufactures  of  steel, 
.and  their  s.abres  and  daggers  surpass  all  others  except  those 
of  Damascus ; they  make  fine  metal  mirrors.  In  cotton 
fabrics  they  are  not  skilful;  but  with  Chinese  silk  they 
manufacture  rich  and  beautiful  articles.  In  carving  and 
die-sinking  they  display  much  skill ; they  cast  metal  statue.s, 
manufacture  tobacco,  shoes,  hats,  &c.,  and  brew  and  distil. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Japan  has  hitherto 
been  very  exclusive,  and  her  ports  only  opened  to  the  Chi- 
nese and  Dutch.  Even  the  trade  of  the  latter  was  limited 
to  two  ships  at  any  one  time  in  the  port  of  Nagasal<i.  ex- 
porting only  $350,000  per  annum.  The  imports  of  the  Dutch 
consist  chiefly  of  wax.  spices,  ivory,  lead,  quicksilver,  glass 
wares,  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  which  they  ex 
ch.ange  for  copper.  Japan  ware,  porcelain,  and  camphor.  The 
Chinese  import  chiefly  tea.  silk,  and  dried  fish ; exporting 
the  .same  articles  as  the  Dutch.  But  a new  era  has  arrived 
in  Japanese  commerce,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
government  of  the  United  8tates,  which,  by  a treaty  made 
in  1854,  secured  admission  into  two  ports  of  the  kingdom, 
viz.  8imoda,  in  Niphon,  near  Cape  Idza,  and  Ilakodadi,  on 
the  island  of  Yesso.  A third  port  is  to  be  opened  a year 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty;  this  has  not  yet  been 
selected.  Two  ports  h.ave  also  been  opened  in  the  depen- 
dencies, viz.  Napa,  on  the  Great  Loo  Choo  Island,  and  Lloyd’s 
Harbor,  on  Bonin  Island.  Though  the  efforts  made  by  Com- 
modore Perry  to  extend  the  privilege  to  all  Christian  na- 
tions was  unsuccessful,  the  entering-wedge  has  been  made, 
and.  sooner  or  later,  will  doubtless  lead  to  a general  inter- 
course with  all  commercial  nations.  Both  the  coasting  and 
the  intern.al  ti'.ade  of  the  empire  are  very  extensive. 

Population.  Manners,  and  Customs. — In  a country  with 
which  the  civilized  world  has  h.ad  so  little  intercourse  as 
with  Japan,  all  estimates  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
mu.st  be  e.xceedingly  vague  and  conjectural ; and  accordingly, 
we  find  the  estimates  varying  in  different  authorities  from 
15,000,000  to  50,000,000.  All  accounts,  however,  agree  that 
Japan  is  densely  peopled,  its  cities  being  numerous,  large, 
and  populous,  its  villages  frequent,  and  its  highways  crowded 
with  travellers.  'The  .Tapane.se  belong  to  the  great  ^Mongol 
Tartar  finnily,  and  have,  like  that  r.ace,  broad  .skulks,  high 
cheek-bones,  small  black  eyes,  obliquely  set.  long  black  bair, 
and  a yellow  or  sallow  complexion.  Some  are  good-looking, 
and  many  are  well  made,  active,  and  nimble.  'They  are 
divided  into  eight  classes,  viz.:  princes,  nobles,  priests,  sol- 
diers, civil  officers,  merchants,  artisans,  and  laboreis:  Ihe.se 
are  kept  distinct  with  all  the  strictness  of  caste,  each  person 
always  following  the  profession  of  his  fathers.  'The  Japanese 
exhibit  perseverance,  courage,  frankness,  good-humor.  piJite- 
ness,  .and  courto.sy.  The  latter  qualities  are  particularly  ol>- 
servable  among  the  rural  population,  who  are,  besides,  tem- 
perate. industrious,  and  hospitable.  The  Japanese  dress  con- 
sists of  loose  garments  of  silk  or  '•otton.  the  men  of  rank 
wearing  a kind  of  petticoar-trowsers,  -and  those  of  the  highest 
grade,  two  swords.  They  wear  no  hats,  except  in  rainy 
weather,  and  shave  the  front  and  crown  of  the  head,  the 
rest  being  formed  into  a tuft  on  the  bald  skull.  The  women 
wear  their  hair  very  long,  with  numerous  costly  ornaments 
of  tortoise-shell.  'They  destroy  their  natural  comjjlexions 
with  paint,  color  their  lips  purple,  and.  when  married, 
blacken  their  teeth,  and  pluck  out  their  eyebr-'A's  Poly- 
gamy is  not  practised,  but  variou*  laxities  aie  indulged 
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without  scandal.  All  are  slave.s  to  custom  and  ridiculous 
and  often  oppressive  etiquette.  The  established  religion  is 
that  of  Boodha,  although  an  older  form  exists,  called  Sinto. 
or  Sin-siu,  (“faith  in  gods,'’  or  “way  to  the  gods.”)  The  priests 
of  this  sect  are  allowed  to  marry.  Their  alphabet  has  47  let- 
ters, which  are  written  in  four  forms,  one  of  which  is  used  ex- 
clusively by  the  men,  and  another  by  the  women.  The  Chi- 
nese and  .Japanese  have  been  usually  compared,  but  with 
great  injustice,  to  the  latter.  According  to  the  celebrated  tra- 
veller. Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
Commodore  Perry,  they  are  a very  intelligent  people,  exceed- 
ingly inquisitive,  and  desirous  to  be  informed  of  foreign  na- 
tions. In  personal  appearance  they  more  resemble  the  Por- 
tuguese than  the  Chinese.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Comhaodore  Perry’s  expedition,  the  officers  who 
visited  the  ship  were  well  informed  on  the  leading  points  of 
contemporary  history  in  Europe  and  America,  which  they 
had  received  through  the  Dutch,  by  special  provision  in  the 
treaty  with  that  nation,  and  also  of  the  prominent  features 
of  the  geography  of  those  countries.  The, jealousy  of  foreign- 
ers appears  to  be  wholly  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and 
not  of  the  people,  whose  curiosity  is  only  repres.sed  when 
overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  agents  of  that  stern  despot- 
ism. As  far  as  the  experience  of  the  expedition  went,  it  con- 
firmed in  the  main  the  statements  of  Kaempfer  and  Seybold. 

Din's/ons. — Japan  is  divided  into  eight  great  circles  or 
dnn.  which  are  subdivided  into  68  provinces,  and  622  dis- 
tricts. governed  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Siogun. 

Cities. — The  principal  cities  are  Yeddo,  (the  capital,)  Miako 
or  Keeo,  and  Osaka  or  Ohosalta,  on  the  island  of  Niphon, 
and  Nagasaki,  Sanga.  and  Kokoora.  on  Kioo-Sioo.  Simoda, 
recently  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
town  of  about  6000  inhabitants,  situated  in  34°  39'  49"  N. 
lat.,  and  138°  57'  30"  E.  Ion.  Its  harbor  is  small  and  not 
well  protected.  The  population  of  Yeddo  has  been  given  by 
an  old  Portuguese  writer  at  2,000.000;  while  some  of  the 
Dutch  writers  set  it  down  at  1,500.000.  That  of  Miako  was 
given  bvKaempfer  at  500.000,  by  a census;  but  it  has  since 
declined.  MacFarlane  estimates  the  present  population  of 
Nagasaki  at  from  40,000  to  50.000. 

Government. — The  government  is  an  absolute  hereditary 
monarchy,  shared  by  two  .sovereigns,  the  one  ecclesiastical, 
called  the  ^Mikado  or  Dairi-Sama,  who  resides  at  Miako,  the 
other  military,  called  the  Siogun  or  Kubo,  who  resides  at 
Yeddo.  The  latter  is  the  true  sovereign,  as  regards  the 
civil  rule:  though  the  former  has  the  entire  superintend- 
ence of  religion  and  education,  and  is  treated  with  almost 
divine  honors.  The  Siogun  is  assisted  by  a council  of  five 
hereditary  princes,  and  by  a senate,  which  forms  the  legis- 
1 1 live  body,  and  decides  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
The  laws  iu-e  severe,  and  even  sanguinary;  torture,  and 
death  by  decapitation,  or  impaling  on  a cross,  are  ordinary 
punishments.  The  public  revenues  are  derived  wholly  from 
taxes  on  land  and  houses.  The  army,  in  time  of  peace,  is  rated 
at  100.000  infantry  and  20.000  cavalry.  There  is  no  armed  navy. 
Discipline  and  the  art  of  fortification  are  little  understood. 

History. — Marco  Paulo  is  the  first  European  traveller  who 
speaks  of  .Japan,  called  by  him  Oipango  or  Zipangou.  In 
1542  it  was  reached  by  Mendez  Pinto;  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Portugue.se  obtained  permission  to  settle  Naga- 
saki. and  established  a lucrative  trade.  In  1.549,  Francis 
Xavier,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  arrived,  and,  with  his  fol- 
lowers. made  many  converts;  but  the  government,  becoming 
jealous  of  the  Portuguese,  and  irritated  at  the  success  of  the 
missionaries,  banished  both  in  1585,  and  compelled  the  con- 
verts to  return  to  theii’  ancient  faith.  In  1600,  the  Dutch 
with  difficulty  acquired  liberty  to  trade,  on  condition  of  not 
iTiterfering  with  their  religion.  They  are  subjected,  how- 
ever, to  numerous  vexatious  regulations.  An  Englishman, 
named  IVilliam  Adams,  wrecked  on  the  coast  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  was  kept  prisoner  during  life;  but,  gaining 
favor  with  the  sovereign,  succeeded  in  opening  the  com- 
merce of  .Japan  to  his  countrymen,  which  flourished  vigor- 
ously for  some  years;  but  in  the  reign  of  .James  I.  the 
privilege  of  trade  was  withdrawn.  Jn  1853.  an  American 
squadron,  under  Comniodore  Perry,  entered  the  harbor  of 
Yeddo.  charged  by  his  government  to  endeavor  to  open  com- 
mercial negotiations  with  the  government  of  Japan.  Ob- 
stacles were  ingeniously  raised  to  prevent  his  attaining  his 
purpose:  but.  by  firmness  and  address,  the  Commodore 
finally  succeeded  in  concluding  a treaty  in  1854,  which 
opened  the  ports  already  named  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  second  visit  of  the  Americans  to 
Simoda.  the  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  was  very 
little  restrained,  and  they  roamed  about  the  neighboring 

oountry  unmolested. Adj.  and  inhab.  Jap.\nesk,  jap-a- 

ueezU  (Fr.  .Japoxms.  zhi'po'n.V.) 

J.UPAN  or  DJ.M’AN.  jd-pdnt,  a populous  town  in  the 
island  of  .Java,  about  25  miles  W.S.W.  of  Soerabaya.  (Soora- 
baya.)  It  is  the  residence  of  the  provincial  governor  of  the 
Interior,  and  has  several  mosques.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of 
the  old  town  of  .Medand  Kamalan. 

•l.AP.A.v  gi:^  ,',y.  +Uat  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
j’tuacea  between  lat.  3.5°  and  .52°  N..  and  Ion.  128°  and  142° 
B.,  bounded  by  the  islands  of  Japan  on  the  E.,  the  countries 


of  Mantchooria  and  the  peninsula  of  Corea  on  the  W.  It 
communicates  with  the  Pacific  by  the  Straits  of  Perouse 
and  Sangar  on  the  E.,  and  with  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  by  the 
Channel  of  Tartary,  on  the  N.  It  forms  the  Gulf  of  Corea, 
and  receives  the  river  Amoor. 

.1 A PAR  A or  DJAPAKA,  ji-pS/ri,  a Dutch  residency  on  tho 
N.  coast  of  the  island  of  Java,  between  lat.  7°  and  7°  35'  N., 
and  Ion.  110°  35'  and  111°  10'  E.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Pop. 
400,000,  Capital,  Japara,  a fortified  town  on  the  W.  coast, 
30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Samarang. 

JAPIIA.  SeeSAFED. 

JAPHO.  See  Jaffa. 

JAPON  or  JAPONIA  and  JAPOJVAIS.  See  Japan. 

.JAPURA,  Hi-poo'r^,  or  YUPURA.  yoo-poc/rd.  written 
also  IIYAPURA,  (sometimes  called,  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course,  the  CAQUETA,  kd-kiVt^.)  a large  river  of  South 
America,  has  its  sources  in  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  about 
50  miles  N.E.of  Pasto,  in  lat.  1°  20'  N.,  Ion.  76°  50'  W.,  whence 
it  flows  E.  by  S.,  and  then  S.E.,  Forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Ecuador  and  New  Granada  from  about  lat.  1°  5' N., 
Ion.  75°  15'  \V.,  to  lat.  0°  35'  S.,  Ion.  72°  20'  W.,  when  it  be- 
comes the  line  of  demarcation  between  Ecuador  and  Brazil, 
finally  entering  the  latter  at  lat.  1°  20'  S.,  Ion.  72°  20'  \V., 
from  which  its  course,  with  a few  deviations,  is  nearly  due 
E.,  to  lat.  1°  50'  S.,  Ion.  65°  15'  W.,  when  it  suddenly  takes 
a S.  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Amazon  at  lat.  3°  S.,  Ion. 
65°  W.,  having  been,  for  upwards  of  350  miles  of  its  course, 
wholly  a Brazilian  river.  Its  entire  length  is  upwards  of 
1000  miles.  The  navigation  of  the  Japura  is  interimpted  by  a 
great  cataract,  which  occurs  in  lat.  1°  10'  S.,  Ion.  72°  20'  W. 

JAQUEMEL.  SeeJACMEL. 

JAQUESILA,  a river  of  California.  See  Yaquesila. 

JARAFUEL  or  XARAFUEL,  Hk-rS.-{whV.  a town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  52  miles  S.W.  of  Valencia.  Pop.  2102. 

JARAGUA,  zhS-rd'gwd,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  and 
comarca  of  Goyaz,  situated  on  a small  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  in  1731  yielded  rich  gold-washings.  It  was  erected 
into  a town  in  1833.  Pop.  2500. 

JARAGUA,  one  of  the  best  frequented  seaports  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Alagoas,  in  Brazil,  near  Ma9ayo. 

JARAICEJO  or  XARAICEJO,  Hd-rl-thd/HO,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Estremadura,  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Caceres.  P.  1096. 

JARATZ  or  XARAIZ,  nl-iTth',  a small  town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Caceres.  10  mile.s  E.  of  Plasencia. 

JAR  AM  A or  XARAMA,  H^-r^md.  a river  of  Spain,  unites 
with  the  Ilenares  about  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Madrid,  and  after- 
wards falls  into  the  Tagus  a little  below  Aranjuez. 

JARANDTLLA  or  XARANDILLA,  na-ran-deel'ya.  a sm.all 
town  of  Spain,  province  of  Caceres.  14  miles  E.  of  Plasencia. 

.1 ARANSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Yaransk. 

JARCY,  JARSY,  zhafi'sec',  or  .lARGY,  zhaR'zhee/,  a vil- 
lage of  the  Sardinian  States,  16  miles  from  Chambery.  P.1215. 

.UVRDINES,  HaR-deehi^s,  (“the  gardens,”)  two  groups  ot 
islets  and  rocks  off  the  N.  and  S.  coasts  of  Cuba. 

JARENSK,  a town  of  Rus.sia.  See  Yarensk. 

.1 ARGEAU,  zhaR'zho\  (anc.  Gargosiliurn  ? }a.to’wn  of  France, 
department  of  Loiret,  on  the  Loire,  here  crossed  by  a bridge, 
10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Orleans.  Pop.  1452. 

JARK0Y-4CZ,  yaR'-ko'vdts',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.,  and 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Temesvar.  Pop.  2405. 

JARLSBERG-LAUR\VIG,yaRlsffiSRG-l8wR'tvig,  an  amt  or 
bailiwick  of  Norway,  S.W.  of  Christiania,  Area,  896  square 
miles.  Pop.  63.070. 

JARMELLO,  zhaR-m&lflo,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira,  18  miles  S.  of  Guarda.  Pop.  2750. 

JARMEN,  yaR/men,  a town  of  Prussia,  Pomerania,  61 
miles  N.W.  of  Stettin.  Pop.  998. 

JARNAC,  zhaR'n3k\  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Charente,  7 miles  E.  of  Cognac,  on  the  right  bank  of  Ihe 
Cbarente  Pop.  in  1852,  3358.  It  is  the  great  mart  for  the 
wine  and  brandy  of  the  district,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
victory  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  over  the  Prince  of  Coude,  whc 
peri.shed  in  the  battle.  1.5&. 

JARNAC  CHAMPAGNE.  zhaR'n.ik'  shftM'pan',  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  6 miles  N.  of 
.Jonzac.  Pop.  1140. 

JARNAGES,  zhaR'nSzht,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Creuse,  14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bous.sac.  Pop.  8.50. 

JAROCZYN  or  JAROTSCIIIN,ya-rot-seeiF  or  yil-rotch'in. 
written  also  JAROCIN.  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  40  miles 
S.E.  of  Posen.  Pop.  1.500. 

JARO-DSANGBO.  See  Yaroo  Dzangbo-Tsoo. 

JAROMIERZITZ.  yd'ro-meea'zits  (?),  a village  of  Austrian 
IMoravia.  about  lO  miles  from  Goldenbriinn.  Pop.  li'3l). 

.1 AROMIRZ.  yS'ro-meeRts'.  a town  of  Bohemia,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Aupe  with  the  Elbe,  68  niiles  E.N.E.  of  Prague 
Pop.  3490. 

JAUOSLAV  or  JAROSLAYL.  See  Yaroslav. 

•JAROSLAW,  yd/ro-sldv'.  a town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in 
Galicia.  17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Przemysl.  Pop.  3380.  compri.«iiig 
many  Jews.  It  has  a castle,  a cathedral,  a cojivent,  and  a 
normal  school. 

JAROSLOWICE,  a village  of  Austria.  See  .Joslowitz. 

JAIURET'T’S,  a post-vilbige  of  Sussex  co..  V irginia,  n 
the  Petersburg  Railroad,  31  miles  S.  of  Petersburg. 
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JARPiF/TT  S FORD,  a post-ofhce  of  Kanawha  co.,  AMrginia. 

JARRETTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland. 

JAROvOW,  a pari.sh  and  villag:e  of  England,  co.  of  Dur- 
ham, E.  of  Ohesler-ward ; the  village  on  the  Tyne,  miles 
W.S.W.  of  South  Shields.  Pop.  in  1851,  42,448,  mostly  en- 
gaged in  collieries.  In  Jarrow  Church  is  an  oaken  chair, 
reputed  to  have  belonged  to  the  venerable  Bede,  who  was 
born  at  Monkton,  in  the  parish,  a.  d.  673,  and  buried  in  the 
rhurch  in  735. 

JARUN,  jd'roon',  or  JAROM,  jd'rom^  a walled  town  of 
Persia,  province  of  Pars,  100  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sheeraz.  Pop. 
4000.  It  has  some  trade  in  white  and  printed  cottons, 
tobacco,  and  iron  from  neighboring  mines. 

JAll'VIS,  a small  coral  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
In  lat.  0°  22'  33"  S.,  Ion.  159'^  54'  11"  \V.  It  is  U miles  long. 

JAR'VIS  ClIAN^NEL,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  in 
Oregon  Territory.  British  North  America, 

JARZll.  zhaii'za/,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Maine-et-Loire,  6^  miles  IV.  of  Bauge.  Pop.  in  1852,  3300. 
It  has  a noble  chateau,  and  3 annual  cloth  fairs. 

J ASCII,  a tow'n  of  European  Turkey.  See  Yasst. 

JASENA,  yd-s;PnS,  or  .7  ASSAU,  yS.s's6\v.  a scattered  village 
of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Kduiggratz.  Pop.  1062. 

JASK,  jdsk,  a maritime  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Ker- 
man, on  the  Arab  Sea,  N.  of  Cape  Jask,  in  lat.  25°  38'  N., 
Ion.  57°  48'  E. 

JASLISKA,  y3s-lis^3,  a town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in 
Galicia,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Sanok.  Pop.  2000. 

JASLO,  yds'lo,  a ro3’al  free  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in 
Galicia,  30  miles  S.E.  of  'Tarnow.  Pop.  1950. 

JAS'PER,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Georgia,  has 
an  area  of  365  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Ocmulgee  River,  and  drained  by  Rocky,  Falling,  Murder, 
and  Cedar  Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  hilly; 
the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  Gold,  iron,  granite,  jasper, 
and  garnet  are  among  the  minerals  of  the  county.  Orga- 
nized in  1807,  and  named  in  honor  of  Sergeant  Jasper,  w'ho 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  in  1779.  Capital,  Monticello. 
Pop.  10,743,  of  whom  3789  were  free,  and  6954  slaves. 

JASPER,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Mississippi, 
contains  about  700  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Tal- 
lahoma  River.  The  surface  is  moderately  uneven.  Capital, 
Paulding.  Pop.  11,007,  of  whom  6458  were  free,  and  4549 
slaves. 

JASPER,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Texas,  contains 
about  1000  square  miles.  The  Neches  River  bounds  it  on 
the  IV.,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Angelina  River.  The  .soil 
near  the  margin  of  the  stream  is  very  fertile.  Capital, 
Jasper.  Pop.  4037,  of  whom  2426  were  free. 

JASPER,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Indiana,  contains 
about  550  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Kankakee  and 
Iroquois  River.  A large  part  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by 
the  Grand  Prairie  and  the  Kankakee  Marshes,  or  wet 
prairies,  among  w'hich  small  groves,  or  oak-openings,  are 
dispersed.  The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than 
tillage.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Toledo,  Logansport  and  Bur- 
lington R.R.  Capital,  Rensselaer.  Pop.  4291. 

JASPER,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  440  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Embarras 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  Wabash.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level,  and  consists  in  part  of  fertile  prairies.  Capital,  New'- 
ton.  Pop.  8364. 

JASPER,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Missouri,  bor- 
dering on  Kans.as,  has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  Spring  River,  and  also  drained  by  Muddy, 
Centre,  Dry  wood,  and  Horse  Creeks.  'The  surface  is  some- 
what diversified;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  Carthage. 
Pop.  6883,  of  whom  6548  w’ere  free,  and  335  slaves. 

jasper,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  720  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Skunk  River 
and  its  North  Fork.  'The  prairies  of  this  county  are  large; 
the  soil  is  productive.  Stone  coal  is  abundant.  Capital, 
Newton.  Pop.  9883. 

JASPER,  a post-township  of  Steuben  co..  New  York,  21 
miles  S.W.  of  Bath.  Pop.  1850. 

JASPER,  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Hamilton  co.,  Florida, 
about  100  miles  E.  of  'Tallahassee.  It  has  several  stores, 
and  about  300  inhabitants. 

JASPER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Walker  co.,  Alabama, 
about  50  miles  in  a direct  line  N.N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

JASl’EK,  a post-village,  capital  of  .Jasper  co.,  Texas.  6 
miles  E.  of  the  Neches  River,  and  55  miles  S.  of  San  Augus- 
tine. Ja.sper  contains  a court-house,  a jail,  3 stores,  and 
about  200  inhabitants. 

JASPER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Newton  co.,  Arkansas, 
125  miles  N.N.W.  of  Little  Rock.  Its  origin  is  very  recent. 

JASPER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Marion  co.,  'Tennessee, 
on  the  Sequatchy  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Tennessee,  about 
6 miles  from  the  latter,  and  114  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville. 
Pop.  from  200  to  .300. 

JASPER,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Scioto 
River  and  Ohio  Canal.  65  miles  S.  of  Columbus. 

JASPER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Dubois  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Patoka  Creek,  120  miles  S.S.W.  of  Indianapolis.  First 
settled  in  1830. 
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JASPER,  a village  of  Jasper  co.,  Missouri,  165  miles  S.W. 
of  Jefferson  City. 

JASSY,  the  capital  town  of  Moldavia.  See  Yassy. 

JAS'TROW,  y^sftrov,  a town  of  West  Prussia,  90  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Marienwerder.  Pop.  3750,  of  whom  many  are 
Jews.  It  has  a Lutheran  church,  a synagogue,  and  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloths  and  firearms. 

JASZ-APA'THI,  ydss^  olTpoh'tee',  a market-town  of  Centr.al 
Hungary,  in  Jazygia,  11  miles  E.  of  .Tasz-Bereny.  Pop.  8800. 
employed  in  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

JASZ-BERENY,  ydss'  ba-raiS/,  a market-town  of  M'esi 
Hungary,  in  Jazygia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Zagj'va.  hen 
crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  38  miles  E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  17,582 
'The  principal  edifices  are  a large  and  hand.some  Roman 
Catholic  and  several  other  churches,  a Franciscan  convent, 
a Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  a high  school,  and  the  town- 
hall,  containing  the  archives  of  Jazygia  and  Cumania,  on 
an  i.sland.  In  the  centre  of  the  river  stands  a marble  obe 
lisk.  erected  in  1797,  in  honor  of  the  Archduke  .Joseph;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  is  shown  the  reputed  tomb  of 
Attila.  Its  principal  trade  is  in  corn,  horses,  and  cattle. 

JASZENICZA.  yiis'sAh'neePsbh'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co. 
of  Arva,  24  miles  from  Kubin.  Pop.  10.39. 

JASZENOVA,  yIs'ScVnoN  oh',  a village  of  Hungary,  aJrout 
3 miles  from  Lagerdorf.  Pop.  1890. 

JASZENOVACZ.yds'sA-no-vItsJ,  a market-town  of  Austrian 
Croatia,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Dubitza,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Unna  with  the  Save.  Pop.  2653. 

JASZ-FENSZARU,  yass-f^ns'soh'roo',  a village  of  Hun- 
gary, CO.  of  Jazygia.  on  the  river  Zagyva,  18  miles  N.W.  of 
Jasz-Bereny.  Pop.  3489. 

JASZKA,  y2ssfic6h',  a market-town  of  Austrian  Croatia, 
CO.,  and  20  miles  S.W.  of  Agram.  Pop.  1212. 

JASZ-LADANY,  yS.s.s'  loh'dilfi',  a village  of  Hungary,  in 
Jazj’gia,  on  an  arm  of  the  'Theiss,  9 miles  from  Jasz-Bereny. 
Pop.  3820. 

JASZLOWIEC,atown  of  Austrian  Poland.  See.lAzi.ow'iCE. 

JASZO,  ydsAso'  or  JOSZ,  yoss.  a market-town  of  Hungary, 
CO.  of  Abaujvar,  in  a beautiful  valley,  on  the  Bodva.  30  miles 
S.E.  of  Leutschau.  It  contains  a magnificient  old  Premon- 
stratensian  abbey,  the  chui-ch  of  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Hungary.  'There  is  also  an  excellent  library.  Pop.  1799. 

JATINUM.  See  Meaux. 

JATIVA,  a city  of  Spain.  See  Sax  Felipe  de  Jativa. 

JAUER.  ybw'er,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Neisse,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  65n0.  It 
is  enclosed  by  double  walls  and  a fosse,  and  has  a Lutheran 
and  numerous  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a free  school,  2 
hospitals,  houses  of  correction  and  industry,  a lunatic  a.sy- 
lum,  manufactures  of  liuen  and  woollen  fabrics,  stockings, 
and  leather,  and  an  active  trade  in  corn  and  flax. 

JAUERNICK,  yCw'er-nik',  or  JAUERNIG.  ydw'er-nio'.  a 
town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  52  miles  N.W.  of  'Troppau.  Pop. 
1900.  Above  the  town  is  the  castle  of  the  prince-bishops  of 
Johannisberg. 

JAUJA,  nbwJnd,  or  ATANJAU.TA,  d-tdn-Hbw'nd.  a river 
of  Peru,  joins  the  Apurimac  145  miles  N.E.  of  Huancavelica, 
after  a very  tortuous  S.E.  and  E.  course  of  at  least  400  miles. 
In  its  lower  part  it  is  called  the  Maxtaro. 

JAUJA,  or  ATANJAU.JA,  a town  of  Peru,  department  of 
Judin,  capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  125  miles  E.  of 
Lima,  on  the  E.  b.ank  of  the  above  river.  It  is  stated  to 
have  considerable  trade  in  rural  produce  and  cattle.  Silver- 
mines  exist  in  the  province,  which  in  1850  had  a population 
of  93,712. 

JAUJAC,  zho'zhdk',  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Ardfeche,  8 miles  N.  of  Argentiere.  Pop.  2510. 

JAULDA,  jawFda,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  36  miles  S.E.  of  Ramghur. 

JAULNAH,  jawPna,  a town  of  India,  in  Deccan,  Nizam's 
dominions,  34  miles  E.S.E. of  Aurangabad.  It  has  a fort,  and 
a cantonment  for  British  troops. 

JAULNAY,  zhol'nd/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Yienne,  arrondissement  of  Poitiers.  Pop.  1580. 

JAUMNIER,  jawm-neei-J,  a town  of  Hindostan,  Gwalior 
dominions,  on  the  Taptee,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Boorhanpoor! 

JAURU,  zh6w-roo',  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  serra  of 
its  own  name,  a branch  of  the  Cordillera  of  Parecis,  in  th* 
province  of  Matto-Grosso,  flows  S.E.,  and  joins  the  Paragua* 
after  a course  of  about  220  miles.  Its  principal  affluents  ar* 
the  Aguapehi  and  Bahia. 

JAUZTERS,  zho'ze-Af,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Basses-Alpes,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Barcelonnette.  I’op.  1880. 

JAYA,  j^/va  or  jahfva.  (native,  Jawa,  rice ; It.  Giava,ji^vi 
Dutch  and  GeV.  Java,  yi'vd;  Fr.  pron.  zhd'vd' ; Sp.  pron.  h& 
vd,)  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  principal  seat  o*" 
the  Dutch  power  in  the  East,  and  after  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
the  largest  in  the  Suncki  Group,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Java 
Sea.  and  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  separated  W.  by  the  Strait 
of  Sunda  from  Sumatra,  and  E.  bv  that  of  Bali  from  Ball; 
lat.  5°  52'  to  8°  51'  S.,  and  Ion.  10.5°  15'  to  114°  Sty  E.  Its 
shape  somewhat  resembles  a parallelogram,  the  greater  axis 
lying  E.  and  W.,  with  a slight  inclination  N.  at  the  W.  en^L 
'The  island  is  630  miles  long,  by  35  to  120  miles  broad ; area, 
49,730  square  miles. 
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Phytival  Features^, — The  S.  coast  of  Java  presents  a con- 
tlmious  front  of  cra.^s  and  rocks,  forming  the  outer  edge  of 
an  extremely  mcuntainous  countrj  ; the  N.  is  flat  and  low, 
and  covered  in  many  places  with  mangrove  swamps:  the 
tormer  is  generally  unsafe  for  shipping,  while  the  latter  affords 
excellent  anchorage  at  almost  all  times  and  places.  The  prin- 
cipal capes,  bays,  and  harbors  formed  along  its  coast  are 
.lava  Head,  a cape  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Sunda 
from  the  Indian  Ocean:  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  whco-e  that  strait 
opens  into  the  Java  Sea;  Cape  Panka  at  the  VV..  and  Cape 
Sendano  at  the  E.  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Madura;  Cajjes 
East  and  South,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Java;  Wyncoop’s. 
Welcome,  and  Pepper  Bays,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  island  ; and 
along  the  S.  coast,  from  W.  to  E.,  Penanjong,  Pachitan.  Pan- 
gol,  Sambreng,  Segara-Wedi,  Dampar,  and  Gradjagan  Bays. 
The  chief  harbors  are  those  of  Batavia  and  Soerabaya.  on 
the  N.;  and  that  of  Culi  Pujaug,  formed  by  the  small  island 
of  Kembangan  on  the  S. 

The  island  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by 
two  chains  of  mountains,  which  in  some  places  unite  and 
again  separate,  forming  ramifications  sloping  gently  down 
to  the  shore.  Both  chains  are  thickly  set  with  voicanoes, 
active  and  extinct,  varying  from  6000  to  9000  feet  in 
height;  some  of  them,  lising  even  to  12.000  feet,  are  seen 
at  sea  from  a great  distance,  and  form  landmarks  to  the 
navigator.  In  the  following  list,  the  active  volcanoes  are 
in  italics: — 


ProGnees,  where  situated. 

Name  of  Volcano. 

Height, 
in  feet. 

1 

Buiteiizorg 

PrpiHMP’pr  

Pangeraugo 

Gedcli 

9,8«8 
9,8fi0 
7,805 
9,180 
12,000 
9,175 
9,170 
10,155 
10,. 505 
10,040 
11,9.50 
11.800 
10,170 

Cheribon 

Tagal 

Papandayang 

Tjerinei 

Sihim.n.t 

Pekalongau 

Prnauw 

Mp.r<}  jii 

**  and  

Shiduro • 

Soombing 

Soerakarta  and  Madioen 

Pn.ssnArnt»an ' 

Lawoo 

Fifi.m.irnn 

“ and  Soerabaya I Ardjoono 

1 Idjeng 

These  mountains  are  intersected  by  large  and  beautiful 
valleys,  watered  by  rivers  and  torrents,  and  covered,  for 
the  most  part,  with  thick  forests.  Though  alluvium  is 
everywhere  found,  yet  the  formation  of  the  island  is  essen- 
tially trachytic,  while  diorite,  limestone,  sairdstone,  and 
other  stones  of  mixed  formation,  are  dispersed  in  masses  of 
small  extent,  or  limited  to  certain  localities.  Porphyries, 
with  large  ci  ystals,  are  met  with  in  the  limestone ; and  in 
the  rolled  river-stones,  jasper  and  quartz  of  various  kinds  ; 
the  shores  and  bottom  of  the  sea  are  sown  with  zoolites. 
Java  has  no  metallic  veins  fit  for  being  wrought;  the  Ban- 
tam coal-mines  yield  only  lignite;  naphtha  and  asphalt 
abound  in  various  localities;  and  the  salines  of  Koewoe, 
S.E.  of  Samarang,  yield  a tolerably  large  supply  of  salt. 
Warm  medicinal  waters  are  very  plentiful.  The  volcanoes, 
when  in  an  a tive  state,  are  remart  able  for  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  and  sulphurous  vapors  they  discharge.  The  crater 
of  'I'aschem,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  island,  contains  a lake 
about  one-fourth  of  a mile  long,  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  from  which  there  issues  a stream  of  acid 
water  so  destructive  to  life,  that  even  fish  cannot  live  in  the 
sea  near  its  mouth.  An  extinct  V'.icano  near  Batai-,  called 
Guevo  Upas,  or  the  Vale  of  Poison,  about  half  a mile  round, 
is  held  in  horror  by  the  natives.  Erery  living  creature  that 
enters  it  drops  down  dead,  and  the  soil  is  covered  with  the 
carcasses  of  deer,  birds,  and  even  the  bones  of  men,  killed 
by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  In  another  crater  in  this  land  of  wonders,”  says 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  “ the  sulpherous  exhalations  have  killed 
tigers,  birds,  and  iunumeiable  in.sects;  and  the  soft  parts 
of  these  animals,  such  as.  the  fibres,  muscles,  hair.  &c..  are 
very  w'ell  preserved,  while  the  bones  are  corroded  and  en- 
tirely destroyed.” 

Fivers. — A multitude  of  rivers  flow  from  the  N.  and  S.  sides 
of  the  mountains  of  Java,  affording  supplies  to  innumerable 
artificial  watercourses  used  in  irrigatiou.  These  streams 
are  generally  rapid,  shallow,  and  encumbered  with  sand- 
banks. The  only  rivers  navigable  for  vessels  to  any  distance 
Inland  are  the  Solo.  Kediri,  Tjimanoek,  and  Tjitaroem  : the 
others  are  only  suitable  for  proas  or  canoes  of  the  lightest 
draught,  or  for  floating  down  timber  from  the  mountains. 

Cliniute. — Java  was  formerly  considered  very  unhealthy  ; 
but  it  is  now  ascertained  that,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
marshy  districts  on  the  N.  coast,  and  some  parts  on  the  S., 
the  climate  is  as  salubrious  as  that  of  any  other  intertropi- 
cal  country ; and  the  more  elevated  regions  are  even  remark- 
ably healthy.  In  the  plains,  the  temperature  during  the 
day  is  from  85°  to  94°  Fahrenheit,  and  during  the  night 
(rom  73°  to  80°.  At  an  elevation  of  6000  feet,  the  thermo- 
meter descends  to  60°,  while  the  tops  of  the  lofty  peaks  are 
often  covered  with  ice.  Earthquakes  and  thunder-storms 
are  common,  but  hurricanes  are  rare. 

Zoology. — Including  domestic  and  marine  animals,  100 
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kinds  of  mammalia  inhabit  Java.  Though  so  close  to  Su- 
matra and  the  Malay  I’eninsula,  neither  the  elephant  nor 
the  tapir  are  found  in  the  island;  but,  in  the  W.  part,  th« 
one-horned  rhinoceros  is  not  Jincommon  ; and  in  numerous 
districts,  the  royal  tiger,  ))anther,  and  tiger-cat  keep  the  in- 
habitants in  constant  alarm  by  their  depredations.  Thf 
Babyrous.sa.  w'ith  two  kinds  of  wild  hog.  verrucosus  anf. 
vittutus.)  form  the  lar^e  game.  Hylobotes  kuciscus,  two  sjie 
cies  of  Semuopit/iecus,  and  the  cosmopolite  Cercopithecus  cyn'^ 
molgus,  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  ape  kind : but 
they  people  the  forests  in  countless  numbers.  Two  kii  ds 
of  lemurs  (Sfenops  Juvanicus  and  tardigradus)  inspire  the 
inhabitants  with  superstitious  fear  by  their  mysterious  noo 
turnal  habits;  and  this  island  may  he  esteemed  the  native 
seat  of  the  largest  bats,  (Fteropus  edulis  or  Juvanicus.)  some 
of  which  measure  5 feet  across  the  wings ; they  may  be  seeu 
suspended  from  the  branches  in  hundreds  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  they  devastate  the  orchards  and  gardens.  Two 
civets  {Viverra  musanga  and  ru.se,)  are  common,  and  supply 
a perfume  of  which  the  Javanese  are  passionately  fond;  the 
wild  ox,  {Bos  sondaicus,)  a beautiful  and  gracefnl  animal, 
which  has  hitherto  been  found  untamable,  abounds  in  the 
woods:  and  the  buffalo,  {Bos  hahulus  ami.)  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  continental  Asia  in  the  twelfth  century,  by 
the  same  prince  to  whom  tradition  assigns  the  introduction 
of  the  rice-plant,  is  the  only  animal  u.sed  in  agricultural 
labor.  They  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  oxen  and 
hoi  ses  united.  Goats  are  common,  but  sheep  and  hogs  are 
rare. 

The  ornithology  of  Java  is  rich  and  v aried,  both  in  genera 
and  in  species;  almost  all  the  known  generic  groups  of  rapa- 
cious birds  are  found  here,  and  in  great  numiiers.  The  pea- 
cock {Pavo  .spicif-'r)  spreads  his  brilliant  plumage  in  the 
haunts  of  the  tiger,  of  which  it  forms  the  favorite  prey. 
Thruslie.s  of  various  kinds  *e  common  : and  near  the  prin- 
cipal craters  may  be  seen  a kiud  of  blackbird.  {Turdus  fur 
rnidus,)  which  never  departs  from  the  localities  exposed  to 
eruptions  and  igneous  matters.  Gallinaceous  fowls  are 
plentiful.  The  nvers  and  the  surrounding  seas  supply  a 
great  variety  or  fish.  Insects  cover  the  grounds  and  plants 
in  countless  numbers;  hut  few  are  distinguished  for  bril- 
liancy cr  variety  of  color,  or  are  remarkable  in  form. 

Vegetation. — Java  possesses  a soil  of  astonishing  fertility, 
and  a vegetation  unrivalled  in  its  luxuriance,  ranging  from 
the  palms  of  the  tropics  to  the  mosses  of  the  temperate  zone. 
The  coast  is  fringed  with  cocoanut-trees  : behind  them  the 
ground  rises  gently  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  chain,  and 
is  completely  cultivated.  Javanese  villages  of  bamboo 
houses,  surrounded  with  hedges  of  fruit-trees  of  sombre 
hues,  and  bamboo  topes,  contrast  agreeably  with  the  vast 
fields  of  rice,  artificially  watered,  distributed  amphitheatre- 
wise,  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  and  yielding  often  three  har- 
vests annually.  Higher  up  than  the  rice  fields,  the  bases 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  vast  forests  of  different 
species  of  the  fig-tree,  remarkable  for  their  great  height  and 
vigorous  growth.  The  Ficus  hderphylla  is  met  with  at  very 
considerable  elevations.  At  the  same  height  grow  the  family 
of  the  Meliaceae,  with  Aglaias,  Epichari.ses.  Artocarpus  papi- 
lora  and  elastica,  Sterculias.  Sapinduses,  Ac.,  whose  trunks 
are  covered  with  Aralias,  Polyscias,  Uvarias,  &c.,  with  such 
climbers  and  parasites  as  pepper.  Pothos,  Loranthus.  Mistl^ 
toe,  Ac. ; these  are  followed,  still  higher  up,  by  the  plane 
like  Liquidambars,  with  their  erect  stems  covered  with  para- 
site®; also  ratans  and  rubiaceae,  the  latter  of  numerous  spe- 
cies. About  5600  feet  above  the  sea  may  be  seen  Pedocurpus 
cupressus,  with  its  lofty,  straight  stem,  a tree  allied  to  the 
yew,  and  furnishing  the  best  timber  in  Java ; the  Dammar 
pine,  Khododendrons,  and  the  Dipteris  or  two-leaved  fern, 
which  exists  only  in  this  region.  Laurels  of  numerous  spe- 
cies, chestnuts,  oaks,  {Quereus  molucca  and  coucentrica.)  me- 
lastomas,  eugeuias,  magnolias,  myrtles,  numerou.s  orchises, 
Ac.,  grow  still  higher  up  the  mountains.  At  an  elevation  of 
about  7000  feet,  the  vegetation  changes  its  aspects,  and  mosses 
appear,  which,  with  heaths,  more  especially  Vacciniecc.  are 
the  principal  plants  found  on  the  loftier  heights.  Some 
plants,  as  Vaccinium  varingcpfolium,  Myrica  Juvanica.  Ac., 
grow  vigorously  on  the  brink  of  craters  emitting  sulphui'ous 
vapors;  and  ferns,  such  a.s  Bkchnum  pyrophilum  and  Pteris 
aurita,  cover  with  their  fronds  the  edges  of  gulfs  filled  with 
boiling  mud,  as  is  the  case  on  Mount  Kiamis,  and  form  a 
border  to  sulpherous  marshes,  their  roots  growing  in  the 
acid  waters.  Before  leaving  the  natural  vegetation,  the 
famed  poison-tree,  the  chettik  or  Upas,  {Antiaris  tooricaria,) 
may  be  named  as  a noted  Javanese  plant.  The  vast  forests 
likewise  claim  notice;  they  are  791  in  number,  and  cover  a 
very  extensive  surface  in  thirteen  of  the  provinces,  and  con- 
sist mainly  of  teak.  Java  is  said  to  be  the  only  island  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago  of  which  the  teak-tree  is  a native. 

Agriculture. — Bice  forms  the  staple  food  of  the  natives, 
and  is  raised  in  astonishing  and  increasing  quantities. 
Coffee  raised  from  Mocha  seed  is  extensively  cultivated, 
and,  with  sugar,  forms  one  of  the  .staples  of  the  island,  its 
export  in  recent  years  greatly  exceeding  even  that  of  rice. 
Cotton  of  two  kinds,  Bmnhax  pentandrum  and  Gossypium 
Icerhwccum,  are  grown,  and  considerable  quantities  likewise 
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exported;  and  the  cu'- tivatljn  of  indigo,  nutmegs,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  cochineal,  pepper,  pimento,  tobacco,  tea,  and  co- 
coanuts  is  carried  on  more  or  less  vigorously,  and  with 
greater  or  less  success.  The  population  is  almost  wholly 
agricultural;  beyond  a few  large  towns,  it  is  distributed 
over  the  island  in  villages,  each  governed  by  a native  chief 
of  its  own  election.  Each  family  has  its  own  portion  of 
land  varying  from  half  an  acre  to  six  acres.  About  a third 
of  the  cultivated  ground  is  supposed  to  be  thus  occupied. 

Commerce. — The  great  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  is  carried 
n thiough  the  ports  of  Batavia.  Samarang,  and  Soerabaya, 
and  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  and  Chinese.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  principal  articles,  with  their 
value,  exported  from  Java  and  Madura  in  1848  and  1849  ; — 
Value  aud  quantity  in  Piculs,  of  the.  Principal  Exports  f rom, 
Java  and  Madura  in  1848  and  1849. 


1848. 

1848. 

1849. 

1849. 

Piculs. 

Dollars. 

Piculs. 

Dollars. 

' Rice 

716,031 

1,404,882 

680,067 

1 ,288,074 

Coffee 

781,170 

5,045,777 

919,212 

6,212,6,52 

Sugar 

1,428,597 

7,080,712 

1,663,217 

8,731,389 

Nutmegs 

6.733 

460,294 

6,1.58 

416,482 

Mace 

1,281 

80,702 

696 

41,315 

Cloves 

3,196 

67,953 

9,469 

247,590 

Tin 

86,768 

2,166,978 

63,673 

2,128.085 

Indigo 

lbs.  3,123,392 

1,122,000 

lbs.  2,:«7,165 

1,115,840 

Cinnamon 

1.346 

70,010 

1,9.53 

80,615 

Cochineal 

lbs.  149,311 

124,688 

lbs.  193,017 

149,687 

Pepper 

18,161 

69,560 

20,631 

87,289 

Tea 

9.444 

336,206 

6,419 

107,065 

Tobacco 

17,476 

281,170 

16,369 

263,410 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  for  the  years  specified : — 

Years.  Exports.  Imports.  I Years.  Exports.  Imports. 

1846 $J4,i:6:i,476 $14,568,675  1848 $21.402,664 $12,6.58,90.8 

1847....  24,315,652....  11,872,278  11849....  24,682.664....  12,913,758 

Of  the  commerce  in  1849,  $14,216,634  exports,  and  $3,344,675 
imports,  was  with  the  Netherlands;  $515,648  exports,  and 
$2,045,147  imports,  with  Great  Britain ; $454,529  exports, 
and  $143,438  imports,  with  France:  $2,730,767  export.s,  and 
,$29,456  imports,  with  Australia;  and  $151,864  exports,  and 
$2,700,962  imports,  with  the  iMalay  Archipelago.  The  trade 
.vith  the  United  States  in  1852  comprised  imports  to  the 
value  of  .$1,015,994.  and  exports  to  $.324,182. 

Public  improvements  in  Java  have  lately  been  much  ex- 
tended. A good  road  traverses  the  island  in  its  entire 
length ; many  forts  have  been  constructed  in  the  interior, 
and  commercial  stations  planted  in  the  S.  part  of  the  island. 
Begular  steam  communication  is  kept  up  with  Singapore. 
Perfect  religious  toleration  exists,  and  Europeans  are  not 
prevented  from  going  to  Java,  (as  formerly  to  British  India.) 
though  the  permission  of  the  governor-general  is  necessary 
to  their  .settling  here. 

Government  and  Revenue. — A governor-general  or  vice- 
roy is  supreme  ruler,  with  command  both  of  the  army  and 
navy  in  all  the  Dutch  provinces  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
^le  is  assisted  by  the  council  of  the  Indies,  composed  of  a 
vice-president  and  four  members  named  by  the  king;  and  is 
in  correspondence  with  the  governors  of  the  different  de- 
pendencies of  .lava,  namely,  Amboina,  Borneo.  Celebes,  and 
Sumatra,  all  of  whom  are  under  his  orders.  The  island  is 
divided  into  22  residences,  in  each  of  w’hich  are  a European 
governor  and  secretary,  and  various  sub-residents.  The 
provinces  are  subdivided  into  arrondissements  and  com- 
munes. each  having  a justice  of  the  peace.  Three  superior 
tribunals  and  courts-martial  are  .seated  at  Batavia,  Sama- 
rang. and  Soerabaya.  the  whole  subordinate  to  a supreme 
court  at  Batavia.  Several  native  states  exist  in  the  interior, 
under  Dutch  protection,  the  principal  capitals  of  which  are 
Soei-akarta  (Surakarta,)  and  Djokjokarta  (Yugyakarta.)  In 
1845.  the  government  expenditure  amounted  to  $30,449,359, 
which  was  considerably  exceeded  by  the  revenue,  of  which 
about  $3,872,000  were  derived  from  the  monopoly  in  opium 
alone.  Java  remained  under  Hindoo  sovereignties  till  1478, 
when  it  was  conqiierexJ  by  the  .\rabs.  and  its  possession  has 
since  been  chiefly  Mohammedan.  It  contains  the  ruins  of 
several  considerable  cities  and  temples,  the  princip.al  being 
Mojopahit  and  Boro-Budor;  and  various  large  structures  of 
substantial  architecture  are  scattered  over  its  surface. 

Inhabitants.  Religion,  etc. — The  Javanese  belong  to  the 
Malay  family.  They  are  small  in  size,  of  a yellow  hue ; super- 
stitious. careless  of  the  future,  inclined  to  laziness,  sober, 
compassionate,  joyful,  without  being  boisterous:  patient, 
enduring,  and  ea.sily  led  when  convinced  that  the  orders 
given  are  not  contrary  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
the  country,  which  are  held  in  religious  reverence.  They 
are  respectful  to  parents,  and  venerate  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors.  They  are.  however,  very  susceptible  of  affronts, 
which  they  are  not  slow  to  avenge  with  the  kris,  which  is 
invariably  worn,  and  they  are  frequently  armed  with  the 
sabre  or  pike.  The  .Javanese  are  good  tanners,  and  have 
made  some  progress  in  metallurgy,  in  carpentry,  and  cabi- 
net-making. They  weave  and  dye  well;  make  paper  from 
the  mulberry,  (Morus  papyrifera,)  and  many  are  engaged 
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with  poisoned  arrows  in  obtaining  fish,  which,  being  salted 
and  dried,  constitute  a great  dainty.  But  the  great  mass  of 
the  .eople,  as  before  observed,  are  devoted  to  agriculture. 
In  religion,  the  Japanese  are  Mohammedan,  a faith  intro- 
duced in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  Arabians,  and 
which  has  since  almost  entirely  displaced  both  Hindooism 
and  Boodhism,  of  both  of  which  numerous  imposing  relics 
are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  The  mass 
of  the  Javanese  take  only  one  wife,  who  is  treated  with  re- 
spect and  consideration ; but  people  of  quality  and  wealth 
practise  polygamy.  Three  dialects  of  the  Malay  language 
are  spoken  by  the  Javanese,  who  have  also  an  ancient  .sacred 
language,  containing  a number  of  Sanscrit  words.  They 
have  a national  literature,  and  tran.slations  from  the  Arabic 
and  Sanscrit.  The  Javanese  are  generally  considered  supe- 
rior in  civilization  to  other  natives  of  the  IMalay  Archi- 
pelago. The  population  of  the  island  in  1845,  was  9,560,380, 
comprising 9,401.712  natives;  106,033  Chinese;  31,216  Arabs 
Bughis,  &c.;  16,308  Europeans  and  their  descendants,  and 
5111  slaves. 

History. — Ancient  Javanese  history  is  written  in  the  (still 
existing)  magnificent  remains  of  temples  and  other  public 
buildings,  which  are  plentifully  scattered  over  the  island. 
The  Portuguese  formed  a settlement  on  it  in  1511,  and  the 
Dutch  in  1575.  The  British  held  the  island  from  1811 
to  1816. Adj.  and  inhab.  J.w'axese/. 

JAtV.\.  a post-village  and  town.ship  on  Seneca  Creek,  Wyo- 
ming CO.,  New  York,  about  28  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo.  The 
village  has  1 or  2 churches,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  2358. 

JAYA,  a post-office  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio. 

JAYA  CENTRE,  a post-village  in  Java  town.ship,  Wyo- 
ming CO.,  New  York.  18  miles  lY.S.lY.  of  lYarsaw. 

JAVALI  (or  XAVALl)  NUEYO,  Ha-v^-lee' nw.Vvo,  a vil- 
lage of  Spain,  about  4 miles  from  Murcia,  on  the  Segura. 
Pop.  1563.  ' 

JAYALQUINTO  or  XAYALQUINTO.  nl-vai-keen'to,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  14  miles  N.  of  Jaen,  on  the 
Guadalimar.  Pop.  1081. 

JAVANA,  jS-vd'nd,  a town  on  the  N.  coa.st  of  Java,  resi- 
dency. and  28  miles  E.S.F.  of  .Tapara.  Pop.  10,000. 

J.4VARY,  a river  of  South  America.  See  J.4B.4RT. 

JAYA.  SKA  OF.  is  that  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  between 
lat.  30  and  7°  S.,  and  Ion.  106°  and  llfio  K.,  having  E.  the 
Strait  of  Macassar  and  Sea  of  Flores,  S.  Java  and  Bali.  N. 
Borneo,  and  W.  Sumatra.  It  communicates  southward  with 
the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  Bali,  and  Lom- 
bok. and  on  the  N.E.  with  the  China  Sea  by  the  Carimata 
Passage  and  Strait  of  Caspar,  E.  and  lY.  of  Billiton. 

JAYA  TILLAGE,  a post-village  of  Wyoming  co..  New 
Yfork,  about  58  miles  S.W.  of  Rochester. 

JAYRON,  zhd'vr6Nst,  a village  of  France,  department, 
and  15  miles  N.E.  of  IMavenne.  Pop.  in  1852,  2682. 

JAIVAIIIR  or  DJAWAIIIR,  ja'wabeer',  written  also 
JOWAIIIR.  in  Hindostan.  one  ot  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  is  .situated  in  the  province  ot  Kumaon. 
Lat.  30°  20' N.,  Ion.  80°  E.  Elevation,  25.670  feet. 

JAWANA,  DJAWANA.  jd-wa'nd,  or  JOANA.  jo-Ihi^,  one 
of  the  largest  rivers  on  the  N.  coast  of  Java,  rises  in  an  in- 
land lake,  whence  it  flows  generally  N.E.  to  the  .Tavan  Sea 
Its  mouth  is  encumbered  by  a bank,  but  yet  prahoos  fpra- 
husl  navigate  the  stream  to  its  source  in  the  inland  lake. 

JAWORNITZ,  yd-wopJnits,  a village  of  Bohemia,  4 miles 
from  Reichenau.  Pop.  1603. 

JAIYOROIV,  yd-woh'ov,  a town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in 
Galicia.  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Przemysl.  Pop.  3985.  Near  it 
are  the  largest  paper  mills  in  Galicia. 

JAIYUD,  jd-wudb  a large  walled  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Rajpootana,  78  miles  E.  of  Odeypoor.  It  has  belonged  alter- 
nately to  various  Indian  principalities. 

JAXARTES,  jax-ar't^z,  SIHON,  see'hon',  or  SIR  DARIA, 
sir(or  seer)dd're-d.  a large  river  of  Independent  Toorkistan, 
rises  by  numerous  sources  on  the  borders  of  the  Pamere 
table-land,  and  in  the  ]Mooz-tagh.  on  the  frontiers  of  Chinese 
Toorkistan,  flow-s  through  the  Khokan  and  Kirgheez  dr- 
minions,  parallel  to  the  Oxus.  hut  much  more  tortuously, 
and  enters  the  Sea  of  Aral  by  two  principal  mouths,  in  Ion 
61°  E.,  lat.  between  45°  and  46°  N.  Total  course  estimate'! 
at  900  miles.  It  is  broad  and  deep,  and  its  banks  are  usu.ally 
overflowed  by  it  in  summer. 

JAXT,  ydxt.  a small  river  of  lYiirtemberg,  jiuns  thr 
Neckar  near  Wimpfen,  after  a course  of  about  80  miles.  It 
gives  the  name  to  a circle  of  WUrtemberg,  and  to  many  vil- 
lages, Jaxtberg,  .Taxtfield,  Ac.,  the  piincipal  being  Jaxt- 
hausen,  w-ith  3 castles,  and  1107  inhabitants,  on  its  right 
bank,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Heilbronn. 

•TAXT.  one  of  the  four  circles  of  Wiirtemberg.  forming  the 
N.E.  part  of  the  kingdom.  Area,  1600  sfjuare  miles.  It  con- 
tains the  towns  of  Krailsheim,  Ellwangen,  Gmiind. 

Pop.  365.697. 

JAXTHAUSEN.  ydxUhOw'zen,  a village  of  Wiirteml-erg, 
on  the  Jaxt.  40  miles  N.\.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1107. 

JAY,  a county  in  the  K.  part  of  Indiana,  bordering  on 
Ohio,  contains  370  sciuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head- 
waters of  the  Salamonio  and  Wabash  Rivers.  The  surl  -ce 
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is  sjently  undulating,  and  presents  some  diversity  of  soil,  | 
l)art  of  which  requires  draining.  Capital,  Portland.  Pop. 
11,399. 

JAY,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co..  Maine,  on  the  An- 
droscoggin River,  about  28  miles  N.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1680. 

JAY,  a post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  bordering 
on  Canada,  about  55  miles  N.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  474. 

JAY,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N.  part  of  Essex 
CO..  New  York,  on  the  Plast  Branch  of  Au  Sable  River,  about 
14.^1  miles  N.  of  Albany.  The  village  has  2 or  3 churches, 
and  perhaps  500  inhabitants.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2514. 

.TAY,  a township  of  Elk  co.,  Pennsylvania,  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Ricigway.  Pop.  392. 

JAY  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine. 

JAY  COURT-HOUSE.  See  Portland,  Indiana. 

JAYGHUR  or  JAIGHUR,  a town  of  British  India.  See 
ZVGHUR. 

JAYNESVILLE,  jainztvill,  a post-village  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  line  between  Carbon  and  Luzerne  counties,  15  miles 
N.W.  of  Mauch  Chunk. 

JAYNESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Covington  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. 

JAYPOOR.  See.JETPOOR. 

JAYSULMEER  or  JAYSULMIR.  See  Jessulmeer. 

JAZLOWICE,  ySs-lo-^eePsi,  or  JAEZLOWIEC,  y^z-lo- 
ve-^ts,  a town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  on  the  Strypa,  86  miles 
S.E.  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  2100. 

JAZYGIA,yi-zee'ghe-dh,  a district  ofllungary,  watered  by 
the  Krasna,  Zagyva,  and  Tarna.  Area,  1389.  geographical 
square  miles.  Capital,  Jasz-Bereny.  t’op.  124,123. 

.JEAN,  or  ,TEAN  BABEL,  zh6N«  b^'b&P,  a maritime  town 
of  Ilayti,  near  its  N.W.  extremity,  with  a harbor,  N.E.  of 
Cape  St.  Nicholas. 

.1 E AN'ERKTTS';  a post-office  of  St.Mary’s  parish.Louisiana. 

,IEAN-MAYKN,  an  island,  Arctic  Ocean.  See  Jan-Mayen. 

JEANS'VILLE.  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

JEBA  or  GEBA,  j;l/bi,  a river  of  W.  Africa,  Seiicgambia, 

S.  of  the  Gambia.  At  its  mouth,  (lat.  11°  40'  Isk,  Ion.  15°  14' 
W.)  it  is  15  miles  across.  It  is  navigable  only  for  small 
vessels.  See  Rio  Grande. 

JEBA,  ja/bd,  or  GEBA,  (Sci'ipt.  Gibeah,)  a village  of  Pa- 
lestine, 6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Jerusalem. 

JEBAIL,  je-bAP  or  je-blP,  written  also  GEB.\IL,’=  or 
JUBEIL,  (auc.  Bt/bU ns?)  a maritime  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  Syria,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Tripoli;  lat.  3t°  12'  N..  Ion.  35° 31'  E. 
It  is  enclosed  by  a wall,  1^  miles  in  circumference,  with 
square  towers  at  intervals,  apparently  of  the  times  of  the 
Crusades.  It  contains  a castle,  and  numerous  relics  of 
antiquity. 

JEBEE,  JEBI  or  D.TEBI.  jSb'ee,  a small  town  of  Arabia, 
in  Yemen,  55  miles  S.W.  of  Sana.  It  is  walled,  and  has  a 
citadel. 

JEBEL,  jSbtel,  or  DJEBEL  or  DE.TEBEL,  a province  of 
Ai’abia.  in  Nedjed,  nearly  in  its  centre,  and  in  which  is  the 
lake  of  Ittra,  which  furnishes  salt  to  many  of  the  adjacent 
provinces.  Ostrich  feathers  form  its  other  principal  article 
of  traffic.  In  it  is  the  town  of  Jeb-el-Shammay. 

JEBEL.  jSb'el.  or  GEBEL.*  is  the  Arabic  name  of  numer- 
ous mountains.  &c.  in  the  East,  some  of  the  principal  being — 

JEBEL-AKIIDAR,  j6Wel-ik'dai4.  a mountain  of  Arabia, 
In  Oman,  dominion,  and  S.W.  of  Muscat.  Lat.  23°  N.,  Ion. 
56°  .30'  E.  Elevation,  6000  feet.  Surface  generally  bare  and 
rocky,  but  interspersed  with  well-cultivated  valleys  of  high 
fertility. 

JEBEL-AKRAB.  jgVel-dkVab',  a mountain  of  North  Sy- 
ria, immediately  S.W.  of  Antioch,  bounding  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  on  the  S.E.  Elevation,  5318  feet. 

JEBEL-ARAB,  j^b'el-i'rdV,  a mountain  of  Arabia,  near 
its  S.W.  extremity,  with  a continued  range  of  peaks,  (the 
“Chimney  Peaks”  of  Ilorsburgh,)  extending  for  18  miles 
from  N.W.  to  S.E. 

JEBEL-EL-KAMAR.  See  Mount.ains  of  the  Moon. 

JEBELEEYAIIor  JEBELIYAH.j&b'el-ee'yah.  the  eastern- 
most of  the  Curia  Muria  Islands,  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Arabia. 
It  is  a barren  granite  rock,  rising  in  the  centre  to  560  feet 
in  height. 

JEBEL-IIABARID,  jSb'el-hS'bi'reed^  a mountain  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Arabia,  near  Ras  Ilasek.  Elevation,  4000  feet. 

JEBEL-KIIARAY,  jSVel-Ki'rP,  a mountain  in  the  S.E. 
of  Arabia,  its  S.  peak  in  lat.  12°  41'  N.,  Ion.  44°  70'  E.  Ele- 
vation, 2085  feet. 

JEBEL-MANIIALI,  j§l/el-min'hd/lee,  a mountain  in  the 
S.W.  of  Arabia,  the  highest  peak  of  the  headland,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea.  Elevation.  865  feet. 

JEBEL-MOKATTEB,  j&b'el-mo-kdUt&b.  a mountain  of 
Arabia-Petraea,  40  miles  N.W.  of  IMount  Sinai,  on  the  road 
to  Suez.  Here  are  some  ancient  sepulchres,  and  a rock 
rxivered  with  hieroglyphics. 

JEBEL-MOKATTEM,  j^Wel-mo-kM'tSm.  a hilly  range  in 
Egypt,  extending  for  25  miles  eastward  from  the  Nile,  im- 
meJiately  S.E.  of  Cairo,  the  citadel  of  which  city  stands  on 
its  W.  extremity. 

JEBEL-NIMROOD  or  JEBEL-NIMRUD,  j^Uel-nirn'rood', 


• See  Note  on  page  749. 
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I (the  ancient  Niphafte.s?)  a mountain  of  Turkish  Armenia,  is 
a prolongation  of  Mount  Tauru.s,  20  mile.s  S.  of  Mush,  sepa 
rating  the  pashalic  of  Erzroom  from  Koordistan. 

JEBEL-NOOR  or  JEBEL-NOUR,  jSbM-noor,  a mountain 
of  Arabia,  in  Ilejaz,  near  Mecca,  is  where  the  Moham- 
medans believe  the  Angel  Gabriel  to  have  delivered  to  their 
! prophet  the  first  portions  of  the  Koran. 

JEBEL-SERBAL.  j^b/gl-s&r'bdP,  a mountain  of  Arabia- 
Petrasa,  near  Mount  Iloreb.  Elevation,  67 60  feet. 

JEBEL-SOGHAIR,  jSb'el-so'ghIr',  an  island  in  the  Red 
Sea,  35  miles  N.W.  of  Mocha.  Lat.  14°  N.,  Ion.  42°  30'  E. 
Length  and  breadth,  about  14  miles  each. 

JEBEL-SOOB’II  or  JEBEL-SUBTI,  jgb/el-.soob’h,  a moun- 
tain  in  the  W.  of  Arabia,  between  Yembo  and  Jiddah.  It  is 
a stronghold  of  a warlike  tribe  of  Bedouins,  and  famous  foi 
producing  the  “balm  of  Mecca.” 

JEBEL-'i’AR,  jeb'el-tar,  (anc.  Comhusta,)  a volcanic  island 
in  the  Red  Sea,  55  miles  W.S.W.  of  Loheia. 

JEBEL-'TOOR  or  JEBEL-TUR,  j&b'el-toor,  a village  of 
Palestine,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  half  a mile  E.  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Here  is  the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  See  Jerusalem. 

JEBEL-TYH,  jSiyel-tee,  a long  mountain  chain  of  Arabia- 
Petraea,  stretching  across  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  to  that  of  Akabah,  lat.  26°  N.,  and  bounding 
southward  the  desert  of  El-Tyh,  or  “ the  wanderine-.” 

JEBENIIAUSEN,  y.Vben-hdw'zen,  a village  of  Wtirtem- 
berg,  circle  of  the  Danube,  S.  of  Goppingen.  Pop.  1153. 

JEBI,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Jebee. 

JED,  a river  of  Scotland,  rises  in  the  Cheviots,  and  after 
a course  of  17  miles,  joins  the  Teviot.  3 miles  N.  of  .Jedburgh. 

JED'BURG,  a post-office  of  Charltistou  district.  South 
Carolina. 

.JEDBURGH,  j&dffiCir-ruh,  a royal  parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal burgh,  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  capital  of  tlip 
CO.  of  Roxburgh,  on  the  Jed.  here  crossed  by  2 bridges,  near 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  of  the 
parliamentary  burgh.  3277  ; of  the  town.  2697.  Its  build- 
ings pre.sent  a curious  mixture  of  the  modern  and  antique; 
and  in  the  quarter  bordering  the  river,  the  inhabitants  pre- 
serve many  local  peculiarities.  The  chief  edifices  are  the  re- 
mains of  a fine  abbey  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  castle, 
now  used  as  a bridewell  and  prison,  the  county  and  town- 
halls,  United  Presbyterian  churches,  a hand.some  Episcopal 
chapel,  and  Relief  Dissenters,  which  sect  had  its  origin  at 
Jedburgh.  At  its  grammar  school  Thomson,  the  poet,  was 
educated.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  blankets,  car- 
pets, Hannels,  and  other  tvoollens,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a 
manufactory  of  printing-presses.  Circuit  couids  for  the 
county  are  held  here  twice  yearly.  The  burgh  unites  with 
North  Berwick,  Haddington,  Lauder,  and  Dunbar,  in  send- 
ing 1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  title 
of  baron  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

JEDDO  or  JEDO,  a city  of  Japan.  See  Yeddo. 

JED^DO,  a post-office  of  Orleans  co..  New  York 

JEDDO.  a post-office  of  .Jefferson  co.,  Ohio. 

.JEDLERSEE.  y^'ler-s.V,  a village  of  Austria,  on  the 
railway  from  Yienna  to  Stockerau,  bi  miles  from  the  former. 

JEEND.  a town  of  Hindostan.  See  Jheend. 

JEENDANA.  See  S.and.al-wood  Island. 

.JEE'VUN/.  a town  of  Hindostan,  E.  of  Odeypoor. 

.JEF^FERSON,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  New  York, 
has  an  area  of  about  1140  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  N.IV.  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  is  drained  by  Black  and  Indian  Rivers,  and  other 
smaller  streams,  which  supply  motive-power  to  numerous 
mills.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  generally  heavily  wooded. 
'I'he.soil  is  usually  a rich  sandy  loam.  In  1850  this  county 
produced  131,949  tons  of  hay — the  greatest  quantity  raised 
in  any  county  of  the  state,  except  Oneida.  It  abounds  in 
iron  ore,  and  some  lead  and  copper  are  found.  The  rail- 
road connecting  Rome  with  Ogdensburg  intersects  the 
county.  Named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  third 
President  of  the  United  States.  Capital,  Watertown.  Pop. 
69,825. 

JEFFERSON,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, contains  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
from  E.  to  W.  by  Mahoning  and  Redbank  Creeks.  The  sur- 
fiice  is  hilly  and  broken ; the  soil  of  the  creek  bottoms  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  level  uplands  are  moderately  fertile.  The 
hills  contain  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore  and  stone  coal. 
Capital,  Brookville  Pop.  18,270. 

JEFFER.SON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  W.  Virginia, 
bordering  on  the  Potomac,  which  separates  it  from  .Mary- 
land, has  an  area  of  260  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Shenandoah,  and  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Ope()uan 
Creek.  The  county  occupies  part  of  the  Great  Valiev  of  A ir- 
ginia,  having  the  Blue  Ridge  on  its  S.E.  border.  The  sur- 
face is  rolling,  and  the  soil  remarkably  fertile.  The  rock 
which  underlies  the  county  is  fine  limestone.  The  pas.sage 
of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
so  much  admired  for  its  picturesque  scenery,  is  in  this 
county.  Jefferson  county  is  intersected  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  by  the  Winchester  and  Botomao 
Railroad.  Organized  in  1801.  Capital,  Charle.stown.  Pap. 

1 14,535,  of  whom  10,575  were  free,  and  3960  slaves. 
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JEFFERSON,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an 
area  of  634  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ogeechee 
River,  find  aLso  drained  hy  the  Rocky  Comfort,  Big,  and 
Brier  Cieeks.  The  general  surface  is  level ; a large  portion 
of  the  soil  was  originally  very  fertile.  Burrstone,  agate, 
chalcedony,  and  caruelian  are  found.  The  Central  Railroad 
passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  Louisville.  Pop.  10,219, 
of  whom  4174  were  free,  iind  6045  slaves. 

JEFFERSON,  a county  of  Florida,  bordering  on  Georgia, 
and  on  Appalachee  Bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  contains 
about  1000  square  miles.  The  Ocilla  River  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  S.E.  Micosukee  Lake  lies  in  the  N.W. 
part.  The  surface  is  rolling:  the  soil  is  productive.  In 
l850  this  county  produced  9468  bales  of  cotton — more  than 
any  other  county  in  the  state,  excepting  Leon.  Capital, 
Monticello.  Pop.  9876,  of  whom  3502  were  free,  and  6o74 
slaves. 

JEFFERSON,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Alabama, 
has  an  area  of  980  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Locust  Fork  of  Black  Warrior  River.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified by  hills,  and  by  fertile  valleys.  Four  coal-mines  were 
worked  in  the  county  in  1850.  Iron  ore  is  abundant.  Capital, 
Elyton.  Pop.  11,746,  of  whom  9007  were  free,  and  2649  slaves. 

JEFFERSON,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Mississippi, 
bordering  on  Louisiana,  has  an  area  of  about  5.30  square 
miles.  The  Mississippi  forms  its  W.  boundary.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  Capital.  Fayette.  Pop.  15,349,  of  whom  2953  were 
free,  and  1 2.396  w'ere  slaves. 

JEFFERSON,  a pari.sh  in  the  S.E.  p.art  of  Louisiana, 
forms  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  extends  from 
that  river,  opposite  New  Orleans,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Area,  384  square  miles.  Bara^aria  Bay  washes  its  S.E.  bor- 
der. The  surface  near  the  gulf  is  partly  occupied  by  exten- 
sive marshes  or  lakes.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.  Capi- 
tal, Lafayette.  Pop.  15,372,  of  whom  10,252  were  free,  and 
5120  slaves. 

JEFFERSON,  a county  of  Texas,  occupying  the  S.E.  cor- 
ner of  the  state,  bordering  on  Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Area,  about  800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Neches  River  and  Sabine  I-ake.  The  surface 
is  occujiied  by  a grassy  plain  or  savanna,  containing  a 
sparse  poimlation,  whose  ]>rincipal  business  is  the  raising 
of  cattle  and  horses,  which  range  in  immense  herds  over 
these  natural  meadows.  Capital,  Beaumont.  Pop.  1995, 
of  whom  1686  were  free 

JEFFERSON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Arkan- 
sas, contains  about  1290  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Arkansas  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level.  Capital,  Pine 
Bluff.  Pop.  14,971,  of  whom  7825  w'ere  free. 

JEFFERSON,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Tennes.see.  Area 
estimated  at  600  square  miles.  The  Holston  River  forms 
its  N.W.  boundary,  and  it  is  intersected  by  the  French 
Broad  River.  The  county  is  traversed  by  high  ridges  and 
fertile  valleys,  belonging  to  the  Alleghany  chain.  Iron  ore 
is  found  in  the  highlands.  The  East  Tennes.see  and  Vir- 
ginia Railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  Dan- 
bridge.  Pop.  16,043,  of  whom  13,947  were  free,  and  2096 
slaves. 

JEFFERSON,  the  most  populous  county  of  Kentucky, 
situated  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state,  has  an  area  esti- 
mated at  600  s(iuare  mile.s,  The  Ohio  River  forms  its  entire 
N.W.  boundary,  and  it  is  also  drained  by  Floyd’s  Fork  of 
Salt  River,  and  by  Beargrass  Creek.  Tbe  surface  is  diversi- 
fied from  the  level  river-bottoms  to  the  rolling  \iplands. 
The  soil  is  highly  productive,  and  extensively  cultivated. 
The  public  improvements  are  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
Canal,  the  Louisville  and  Frankfort  Railroad,  and  another 
railroad  extending  from  Louisville  to  Nashville  and  Mem- 
phis. Jefferson  w'as  one  of  the  original  counties  of  Ken- 
tucky. Formed  in  1780.  Capital,  Louisville.  Pop.  89,404, 
of  whom  79,100  were  free,  and  10,304  slaves. 

JEFFERSON,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Ohio,  bordering 
on  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  Virginia,  con- 
tains about  350  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  Yellow  and 
Cross  Creeks,  which  flow  into  the  Ohio.  The  surface  is 
pleasantly  diversified  by  hills  of  moder.ate  height.  The  soil 
IS  very  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  Stone  coal  is  abundant. 
This  county  is  intersected  by  the  Pittsburg,  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati  Railroad.  Capital,  Steubenville.  Population, 
26,115. 

JEFFERSON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Indiana,  bor- 
dering on  Kentucky,  contains  about  362  scjuare  miles.  The 
Ohio  River  washes  its  southern  border.  The  surface  near 
the  river  is  diversified  by  a range  of  steep  hills,  which  are 
about  400  feet  high.  The  northern  and  central  portions 
are  nearly  level.  The  soil  of  the  river-bottoms  and  hills  is 
calcareous  and  very  fertile.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad.  Capital,  Madi.son. 
Pop.  25.036. 

JEFFERSON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  5-30  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head-streams 
of  Big  Miuldy  River.  The  surface  is  partly  covered  with 
forests,  and  contains  a considerable  proportion  of  prairie. 
The  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  Capital,  Mount  Vernon. 
Pop.  12.965 
936 
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JEFFERSON,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Missouri,  bor 
dering  on  the  Mississippi  River,  which  .separates  it  from 
Illinois,  has  an  area  of  654  square  miies.  Big  River  flows 
through  the  county,  and  falls  into  the  Maramec,  which 
forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary.  The  county  is  also 
drained  by  Plattin,  Joachim,  and  Sandy  Creeks.  The 
northern  and  eastern  parts  are  generally  level  and  fertile; 
the  western  portion  is  hilly  and  sterile.  The  hills  contiiin 
rich  mines  of  lead;  copper  and  cobalt  are  found  in  smt.ller 
quantities.  Capital,  Hillsborough.  Pop.  10,344,  of  whom 
9780  were  free,  and  564  slaves. 

JEFFERSON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Iowa,  ha.s  an 
area  of  432  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Big  Cedar 
Creek,  and  the  N.E.  part  is  drained  also  by  Skunk  River 
and  by  Warrior  Creek.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  rolling 
prairies,  and  by  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  &c.  The  soil  is 
good,  well  watered,  and  easily  cultivated.  Stone  coal  is 
abundant.  The  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.R.  passes 
through  this  county,  which  is  among  the  best  improved  in 
the  state.  Capital,  Frirfield  Pop.  15,038. 

JEFFERSON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Wisconsin,  has 
an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Rock  River,  and  also  drained  by  Crawfish  and  Bark  Rivers, 
affluents  of  the  former.  Koshkonong  Lake,  an  expansion 
of  Rock  River,  in  the  S.W\  part  of  the  county,  is  about  8 
miles  long,  and  several  miles  wide.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating. The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  the  valley  of  Rock 
River  is  noted  for  fertility.  The  underlying  rock  is  blue 
limestone.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Milwaukee 
and  Mississippi  Railroad.  Capital,  Jefferson.  Population 
30,438. 

JEFFERSON,  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Washing- 
ton Territory,  on  Admiralty  Bay.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  territory.  County  town.  Port  Townsend. 

JEFFERSON,  a poshtownship  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine,  at 
the  head  of  Damariscotta  River,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Au- 
gusta. Pop.  2121. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-town.ship  of  Coos  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, situated  on  both  sides  of  Israel’s  River,  about  90  miles 
N.  of  Concord.  Pop.  700. 

JEFFERSON,  also  called  WAT'KINS,  a thriving  post-vil- 
lage in  Dix  tow’iiship,  Schuyler  co..  New  York,  at  the  head 
of  Seneca  Lake,  and  on  the  Canandaigua  and  Elmira  Rail- 
road, 21  miles  N.  of  Elmira.  It  contains  5 churches,  2 banks, 
and  2 newspaper  offices.  Steamboats  ply  between  this  place 
and  Geneva.  See  Watkins,  in  Appendix. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-township  of  Schoharie  co..  New  Yoj-k, 
56  miles  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1716. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey. 
Pop. 1471. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1965. 

J EFFERSON,  a township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  863. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1510. 

.)  EFFERSON,  a small  village  of  Forest  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

.lEFFERSON,  a post- town  ship,  forming  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania,  8 miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Waynesburg.  Pop.  1277. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 
on  Ten  IMile  Creek,  about  37  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Pittsburg. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  726. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  779. 

JEFFERSON,  a village  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania,  12 
miles  S.W.  of  York.  Pop.  204. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-village  of  Frederick  co..  Maryland, 
83  miles  W.N.W.  of  Annapolis,  contains  several  stores,  and 
about  350  inhabitants. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-village  of  Powhattan  co.,  Yirginia, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  James  River,  35  miles  above  Richmond. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Ashe  co..  North 
Carolina,  is  situated  near  the  source  of  the  New  River,  be- 
tween the  Blue  Ridge  and  Stone  Mountain,  about  200  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Raleigh.  It  was  settled  about  1800,  and  has 
about  100  inhabitants. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-office  of  Chesterfield  district,  South 
Carolina. 

.lEFFERSON.  or  .lEFFERSONTON.  a post-village,  capital 
of  Camden  co.  Georgia,  on  Santilla  River.  110  miles  S.W.  of 
Savannah.  It  contains  a com  t-house  and  3 stores. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  .lack.son  co., 
Georgia,  on  a branch  of  the  Oconee  River.  90  miles  N.  of 
Milledgeville.  It  contains  a brick  court-house,  a church, 
an  academy,  and  5 stores. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Cherokee  co.,  Ala- 
bama. on  Coo.sa  River.  145  miles  N.N.E.  of  .Montgomery. 

JEFFERSON,  a pleasant  po.st-villa<re  of  Marengo  co..  Ala- 
bama. a few  miles  N.M’.  of  Linden,  the  county  seat.  It  con- 
tains 1 or  2 churches,  and  several  flourishing  seminaries 

.lEFFERSON.  a post  office  of  Carroll  co..  Mississippi. 

JEFFERSON,  a thriving  post-village,  <«pifal  oi Cass  co.. 
Texas,  on  Big  Cypress  Bayou,  4 miles  above  its  eutrauce 
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Into  Seda  Lake,  350  miles  N.E.  of  Austin  City.  Soda  Lake 
discharges  itself  into  Red  River,  just  below  the  “Raft.” 
Jefferson  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  large  steamboats, 
and  is  the  principal  shipping  point  for  a large  extent  of  fer- 
tile country.  Cotton,  wheat,  cattle,  and  horses  are  the 
chief  articles  of  export.  The  value  of  goods  sold  here  in 
1851,  was  estimated  at  $100. OaO.  It  was  first  settled  in 
1813.  In  1818  it  contained  250  inhabitants:  in  1800,  about 
1500. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Sevier  co..  Arkansas. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-village  of  Ruthorford  co.,  Tennessee, 
on  Stone’s  River,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville,  was  the  county 
town  about  40  years  ago. 

JEFFERSON,  a town.ship  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1845. 

JEE’FERSON.  a pleasant  post-village  and  township,  capi- 
tal of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio,  56  miles  E.  of  Cleveland.  The 
village  contains  3 churches,  1 academy,  and  about  500  in- 
habitants. Settled  in  1805,  by  natives  of  New  England. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  802. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1080 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  P.  1065. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Fayette  co..  Ohio.  I’op.  2229. 

JEFFERSON, a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1391. 

J E EF  ERSON,  a township  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  908. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,Ohio.  Pop.  2058. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1458. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1829. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1432. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.1003. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio.  P.1991. 

JEFFERSON,  a townshii)  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1842. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2388. 

J EF  PERSON,  a township  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  909. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1227. 

JEF'FERSON,  a township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.  P.  1056. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Williams  co.,Ohio.  Pop.  1586. 

JEF  PERSON,  a township  of  Cass  co..  Michigan.  Pop.  1071. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  446. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  804. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana.  Po]).  953. 

JEFFERSON,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township  of 
Clinton  co.,  Indiana,  46  miles  N.W.  of  Indianapolis.  The 
village  is  situated  in  a level  and  fertile  track  at  the  termi- 
nus of  a plank-road  extending  to  Lafayette.  Pop.  about  600. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Elkhart  co.,Indiana.  Pop.1072. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1207. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  8lk 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1043. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1216. 

JEFF  ERSON,  a township  of  Kosciusko  co..  Indiana.  P.508. 

JEFFERSON,a  township  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1317. 

JEFFERSON,a  township  of  Morgan  co.,Indiana.  Pop.  915. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Noble  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  1087. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1632. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Indiana.  I’op.  1882. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana.  P.  936. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Switzerland  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1969. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Tipton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1.306. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1114. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  ofWells  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1440. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cook  co.,  Il- 
linois, on  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Railroad,  9 miles  W. 
of  Chicago.  Pop.  1395. 

JEFFERSON,  a village  in  Henry  co.,  Iowa,  40  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Iowa  City. 

JEB'FERSON,  a thriving  post-village  and  township,  capi- 
tal of  Jefferson  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Rock  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Crawfish  River,  40  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Madison.  The 
valley  of  Rock  River  has  a high  reputation  for  fertility,  and 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  remarkable  for  picturesque 
beauty.  .Jeffer.son  has  a fine  water-power,  and  is  a place  of 
active  business.  It  contains  6 churches,  20  stores,  4 mills, 
and  a chair  factory.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
road passes  through  this  village.  Pop.  of  the  township,  in 
1860,  2006;  of  the  village,  1.370. 

JEFFER.SON  BAIPRACKS,  a post-village  and  United 
States  military  station  in  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of  St. 
Louis. 

JEFFERSON  CITY,  capital  of  the  state  of  Mis.souri.  .and 
seat  of  justice  of  Cole  co.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  on  the  Pacific  Railroad.  128  miles  by  land,  and 
i.jj  miles  by  water  W.  of  St.  Louis,  and  980  miles  from 
Washington.  Lat.  38°  36'  N.,  Ion.  92°  8'  W.  The  situation 
is  elevated  and  picturesque,  commanding  a fine  view  of  the 
river  and  of  the  cedar-crowned  cliffs  on  the  opposite  shore. 
It  contains  the  state  house,  the  governor's  residence,  a 
handsome  building,  and  the  state  penitentiary,  also  5 
churches,  1 newspaper  office,  and  a state  armory.  Pop.  in 
I8(i0,  3082 ; in  1865,  about  3500. 

JEFFERSON  C OLLEGE.  See Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. 

JEFFERSON  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Whitesides  co., 
Mlinois. 
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JEFFERSON  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Clarion  co 
Pennsylvania. 

JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.  See  Philadelphia. 

JEFFERSON  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Coos  co.jNew  Hamp 
shire. 

JEFFERSON  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Mis 
souri. 

JEFFERSON’S  RIVER,  the  most  westerly  of  the  threi 
branches  which  form  the  Missouri  River,  rises  in  the  RocKy 
Mountains  in  about  44°  N.  lat.,  and  111°  30' W.  Ion.  It 
flows  about  N.N.E.  to  join  Gallatin’s  River. 

JEF/FERSONTON,  a post-village  of  Culpepper  co.,  Vir 
ginia,  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  109  miles  N.N.W.  ot 
Richmond.  It  contains  1 church.  Pop.  300. 

JEFFERSONTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Camden  co., 
Georgia,  on  the  Santilla  River,  185  miles  S.S.E.  of  Milledge- 

JEFFERSONTOWN,  a post-village  in  Jefferson  co..  Ken- 
tucky, 45  miles  W.  of  Frankfort.  Free  population,  315. 

JEFFERSON  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  IVestchester  co. 
New  York. 

JEFB'ERSON VILLE,  a post-office  in  Lamoille  co.,  V^er- 
niont,  45  miles  N.of  Montpelier.  It  contains  several  starch 
mills. 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Sullivan  co..  New 
York,  95  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  a post-village  of  IMontgomery  co., 
Penn.sylvania,  on  the  turnpike  between  Norristown  and 
Reading,  3 miles  N.W.  of  the  former. 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Tazewell 
CO.,  Virginia,  1 miles  S.  of  Clinch  River,  and  300  miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Richmond.  It  is  situated  near  the  base  of  Rich  Moun 
tain,  and  contains  a bank  and  several  stores. 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Twiggs  co..  Georgia 
22  miles  S.E.  of  Macon,  contains  2 churches,  a high  school^ 
and  150  inhabitants. 

JEFB'ERSON  VILLE,  a village  of  Montgomery  oo..  Ken- 
tucky, 8 miles  E.  of  Mount  Sterling. 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio, 
on  Sugar  Creek,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Columbus.  It  has  1 church, 
and  about  300  inhabitants.  Laid  out  in  1831. 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  a tlouri.shing  town  of  Clarke  co., 
Indiana,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio,  nearly  opposite  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  immediately  above  the  falls,  and  40  miles  below 
Madi.son.  The  situation  is  elevated,  and  presents  a delight- 
ful view'  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  of  the  broad  and  winding 
river  with  its  verdant  islands,  and  of  a range  of  hills  a few 
miles  distant.  The  Ohio  is  about  a mile  wide  opposite  this 
town,  and  descends  22  feet  in  2 miles,  producing  a rapid 
current.  Jeffersonville  is  the  S.  terminus  of  a railroad 
which  connects  it  with  Indianapolis.  It  contains  8 churches, 
1 bank,  I newspaper  office,  2 machine-shops,  a large  manu- 
factory of  locomotives  and  cars,  several  mills.  3 U.S.  hos- 
pitals, and  the  state  prison  rif  Indiana.  Pop.  4020. 

.TEF^FRESTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

JEF^FREY’S  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  flows  into  Pedee 
River  from  the  right,  in  Marion  district. 

JEB’FREY’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Marion  district, 
South  Carolina. 

J EFFREY’S  STORE,  a post-officeof  Nottoway  co.,  Virginia. 

JEFH'RIES,  a post-office  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

JEFREMOV,  a town  of  Jfussia.  See  Yefremov. 

JEGHEDERPOOR,  jlg'M-er-poor^  or  JAGHEDERPOOR, 
jd'gh?d-er-poort,  a town  of  Hindostan,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
247  miles  S.W.  of  Cuttack. 

JEGISDORF,  yi'ghis-doRf',  or  JEGISTORF,  y.Vghi.s-toRf', 
a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Bern. 
Pop. 2723. 

JEGORJEVSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Ye<jortev.sk. 

JI^GUN.  zhji'guNG^  a town  of  France,  department  ofGers, 
10  miles  N.W.  of  Auch.  Pop.  in  1852,  2039. 

JEHANABAD,  jA-hd-nd-b3dt,  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  province  of  Bahar,  38  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Patna.  Pop.  5000,  who  manufiicture  superior  cotton  stuffs. 

JEHO  or  JEHOL,  a town  of  China.  See  Zhehol. 

JEHOON.  See  Oxus. 

JEHOS'HAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF.  Palestine,  is  a mountain 
gorge,  immediately  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  its  lower 
part  forming  the  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron.  it  is  covered  with 
sepulchres,  some  groups  of  which  have  been  named  the 
“tombs  of  the  Kings”  and  “of  the  Judges.”  In  the  valley 
are  also  the  reputed  site  of  the  garden  of  Geth.semane.  the 
village  of  Siloam,  and  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  pool  of  Bethesda. 

JEITPORE,  jIt'porL  or  JEITI’UR.  jit'poor',  a tow'n  of 
Hindostan,  in  Bundelcund,  22  miles  N.  of  Chatterpoor. 

JEJA  or  JALTA.  j.Vjd.  writen  also  JAVA,  a town  of  Af- 
ghanistan, 48  miles  N.N.M'.  of  Furrah,  on  the  route  to  Herat, 

.TE.IURtR  Y,  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  pre.sidency  of  Bombay, 
37  miles  S.E.  of  Poonah. 

JE.TUY  or  XEXUY,  H.-l-nwee^,  a river  of  Paraguay,  flows 
W.  120  miles,  and  joins  the  Paraguay,  N.  of  Asuncion. 

JEKATERINBURG.  Russia.  See  Yek.\terinboorg. 

JEKATERINENSTADT  or  JEKATERlNSTADT.  Set 
Yekatekinstadt. 
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JEKATERINJ^K  AJ  A.  See  Yekaterinskaia. 

JEKATERIXINSKOl.  See  Yekatekininskoi. 

JEKATERTNODAU,  Russia.  See  Yekateuinodar. 

JEKATERINOROL,  Russia.  See  Yekaterinopol. 

JEKATERINOSLAV.  Russia.  See  Yekaterixoslav. 

JEKELFALVA,  yA'k^l'foKxoh',  or  JAKLOWCZE,  ydk'lo'- 
vcet'sA',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Zips,  on  the  Gollnitz, 
% miles  from  Leutsdiau.  Pop.  982. 

J EKIL-IRMAK,  a river  of  Asia  Elinor.  See  Yeshil-Irmak. 

JEF^AliUGA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Yeeabooga. 

JELALABAD,  jM-d-ld-bM^  a town  of  Afghanistan,  in  a 
fertile  plain,  near  the  Cabool  River,  78  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ca- 
bool,  on  the  route  to  Peshawer.  Stationary  population  pro- 
bably 30U0 ; but  the  number  is  greatly  augmented  in  winter. 
It  is  famous  for  the  heroic  and  successful  resistance  made 
here  by  the  British  troops,  under  Sir  R.  Sale,  in  1841-2. 

JELALABAl),  (formerly  Dooshak.)  a city  of  Seistan,  South- 
west Afghanistan,  near  the  river  Ilelmund,  lat.  31°  20'  N., 
Ion.  61°  40'  E.  Estimated  pop.,  10,000.  It  is  neatly  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  has  around  it  extensive  ruins. 

Jelalabad  is  also  the  name  of  several  towns  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Agra,  districts  of  Bareily,  Etaweh,  and 
Seharunpoor. 

JELALAPOOR,  je-U-l^-poor^  or  JELALAPOOR,  a town 
of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Betwah,  20 
miles  S.  of  Kalpee. 

JEL'ALPOOR/  or  JELALAPOOR,  a village  of  British  India, 
11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Juanpoor. 

JELALPOOR,  a town  of  the  Punjab.  See  Jul.vlpoor. 

JELANIA,  yd-ld'ne-d,  or  JELANII  NOS,  yd-ldn'yee  noce,a 
cape  of  European  Russia,  government  of  Archangel,  forming 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  Nova  Zembla. 

JELATOM,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Yelatom. 

JELENKA,  yA-l^n'kd(?)  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Tchernigov,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Starodoob.  P.  1000. 

JELETZ  or  ELETZ,  a city  of  Russia.  See  Yeletz. 

JELGAVA  or  JELGAWA.  See  iHitau. 

JELISABETGRAB.  See  Yelisavetgrad. 

JELL,  jAll,  a town  ofBeloochistan,  capital  of  the  Magghasis, 
and  70  miles  S.W.  of  Kelat.  Pop.  about  2000. 

JELLASORE,  jel'ld-soW,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal.  44  miles  S.  of  31idnapoor. 

JELLING.  y^Pling,  a village  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jut- 
land, 5 miles  N.W.  of  Veile.  It  was  formerly  a royal  resi- 
dence, and  remarkable  for  Runic  inscriptions,  and  Dani.sh 
royal  tombs  of  the  tenth  century. 

JEI7LINGHY,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  province  of  Bengal, 
district  of  Rajshahy,  30  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Moorshedabad,  on 
the  Jellinghv,  a branch  of  the  Gauges. 

.TEL'LOWAY,  a post  oftice  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio. 

JELMAR,  a lake  of  Sweden.  See  IIjelmar. 

JELNIA,  a town  of  Rus.sia.  See  Yelnu. 

JELOLO.  a town  in  the  island  of  Gilolo.  See  JiLOLO. 

JELPESII,  jel'pAsh^  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
and  province  of  Bengal,  in  Rungpoor,  with  a noted  temple 
of  Seeva,  60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rungpoor. 

JELPIGORY,  j^l-pe-go'ree.  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal.  65  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rungpoor. 

JELPY-AUMNAIR,  jM'pee-awm'nair/,  a town  of  India,  in 
the  Deccan,  35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Boorhanpoor. 

JELSI,  y§Psee,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Molise,  10 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Campobasso. 

JELSUM,  yAPsum,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Friesland. 

JELUM,  a river  of  the  Punjab.  See  Jhylum. 

JEM  or  .JEMM,  a town  of  Tunis.  See  Ei,  Jemm 

JEMALABAD  or  JAMALLABAD,  jeh-mai-d-bdd',  a town 
of  Ilindostan,  presidency  of  Madras,  110  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Calicut.  Lat.  13°  3' N.,  Ion.  75°  25' E.,  with  an  almost  in- 
acces.sible  fort,  built  by  Tippoo,  on  an  immense  rock. 

JEMARROO  or  JEMARRU,  jAm-mar-roo^  a teriitory  of 
West  Africa,  in  Senegambia,  S.  of  the  Gambia  River,  between 
lat.  13°  and  14°  30'  N. 

JEMEPPE,  zliA-mApp^  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and 
9 miles  W.  of  Namur,  on  the  Sambro. 

JEMGUM,  yAnPgobm,  a market-town  and  river  port  of 
Hanover,  15  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Aurich,  on  the  Ems.  Pop.  1230. 

JE.tllLAII  or  DJE.M  ILAII,  jAmWId',  an  ancient  city  of 
Algeria,  province,  and  50  miles  W.  of  Constantine.  It  con- 
tains numerous  interesting  monuments  of  antiiiuity. 

JEM.MAPES  or  GEMAPPE,  zhA'mdp^  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  llainaut,  on  the  Ilaine  River,  and  on  the 
"anal  from  Mons  to  Conde.  3 miles  W.  of  Mon.s.  Po)).  4670, 
engaged  in  brewing,  tanning,  and  raising  coal.  Here  the 
French,  under  Dumouriez,  defeated  the  Austrian  forces  in 
1792,  an  event  which  mainly  led  to  the  annexation  of  Bel- 
gium to  the  French  Empire,  during  which  Jemappes  gave 
name  to  a department  nearly  coextensive  with  the  province 
of  Hainaut. 

JE.MMEPES,  zhSm'mSpp'.  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Liege,  on  the  Meuse,  and  on  the  railway  from  Brussels  to 
Paris.  4^  miles  S.W.  of  Liege.  Pop.  1700. 

JE.MTLA.ND,  y&mtMdnt,  a former  political  division  of 
Sweden,  which  now,  with  HerjeAdalen,  the  most  barren 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  forms  the  county  or  laen  of  Ostersund. 
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JENA,  j^iPa,  (Ger.  pron.  yA/nd.)  a town  of  Central  Ger 
many,  duchy  of  Saxe-Weiimir,  on  the  Saale,  here  crossed  by 
a handsome  stone  bridge,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  IVeimar.  Pop. 
6267.  It  stands  in  a fine  valley,  500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  enclosed  by  walls,  beyond  which  are  several  gool  sub- 
urbs. It  is  regularly  laid  out.  and  well  built.  The  princi- 
pal edifices  are  the  ducal  palace,  Roman  Catholic  and  3 
Lutheran  churches,  several  hospitals,  a lunatic  asylum,  and 
the  univer.sity  buildings.  The  university,  opened  in  1558,  has 
60  professors  and  teachers,  a library  of  100,000  volumes,  a 
botanic  garden,  and  ob.servatory : and  it  had,  in  the  last 
century,  a high  reputation,  and  was  attended  by  upwards 
of  1000  students,  among  whom  were  Schiller,  Humboldt, 
and  Fichte;  in  1847,  the  number  was  only  425.  Jena  has 
numerous  scieTitific  associations,  manufactures  of  coarse 
linens,  hats,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  three  large  annual  fairs.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  Saxon  duchies 
and  Reuss  principalities.  Here,  on  October  14,  1806,  the 
grand  French  army  under  Napoleon  totally  defeated  the 
Prussians  under  their  king  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
The  latter  fell  in  the  action. 

JEtNA.  a post-office  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Alabama. 

JENATZ,  yA-nAtsb  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Grisons.  on  the  Lanquart,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Mayenfeld.  It 
has  some  sulphur  baths,  and  two  large  annual  fairs. 

JENCKSWILLE,  a village  of  Smithfield  township.  Provi- 
dence CO.,  Rhode  Island,  about  15  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Provi 
dence. 

JENDIALEH  or  JINDIALEII,  j§n-de-Meh,  a town  of  the 
Punjab.  11  miles  S.E.  of  Amritseer. 

JENDOUL,  j§n-dooF,  a town  of  Afghanistan,  near  its  N.E. 
frontier,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Bajour. 

JENDOYICHTSKA,  a town  ofRu.ssia.  See  A'endovichtska. 

JENEEN.  JENIN  or  JENNIN,  jAn-neen/,  (anc.  Gincr.’a,)  a 
town  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Damascus.  17  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Nabloos,  on  the  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Nazareth.  Pop. 
about  2000. 

JENIDGE-KAR  ASU.  See  Yenidje  Kaka-soo. 

JENIDGE-KIZILAGADJ.  See  Yenidje-Kizilagadj. 

JENIDGE-VARDAR.  See  Yenioje-Vard.ar. 

JENIKAU,  yAr.''ne-k6vv',  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  8 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Czaslau.  Here  the  Swedes  gained  a victory 
over  tl\e  Imperialists?,  in  1643. 

JENIL,  a river  of  Spain.  See  Genie. 

JENIN  or  JENNIN.  See  Jeneen. 

JENISEI,  a river  of  Siberia.  See  Yenisei. 

JEN'KINS’  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mis- 
souri, 95  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  .Jefferson  City. 

JENKINS’  STORE,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina, about  150  miles  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

JENKGNTOWN,  a pleasant  post-village  of  Montgomery 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  turnpike  from  Philadelphia  to 
Doylestown,  10  miles  N.  from  the  former.  It  contains  horn 
40  to  50  stone  houses. 

JENKS,  a township  of  Forest  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  149. 

JEN'NE  or  .TEN N EH,  jen/nAh',  written  also  JIN'NE,  a 
walled  town  of  We.st  Africa,  in  Soodan,  on  an  island  of  its  own 
name,  formed  by  the  .Toliba  or  Niger,  285  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Timbuctoo.  Lat.  13°  22'  N.,  Ion.  3°  10'  W.  It  is  a place  of 
gi’eat  commercial  activity,  and  is  resorted  to  for  tr.ade  by 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  inhabitants 
are  all  Mohammedans,  and  do  not  permit  infidels  to  enter 
the  town.  Pop.  9000. 

JEN/NER.  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
12  miles  N.  of  Somerset.  Pop.  1762. 

JEN'NERVILLE,  a post-villap  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 69  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

JENNERYILLE,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co..  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  turnpike  from  Pittsburg  to  Bedford,  62 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  the  former.  The  post-office  is  named  .Ten- 
ner’s Cross-Roads. 

JENWINGS,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Indiana,  con- 
tains 375  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Vernon  Fork 
and  Graham’s  Fork  of  IMuscatatuck  River,  and  by  Sand 
Creek.  A portion  of  the  surface  is  hilly.  'The  soil  is  mode- 
rately fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Madison  and  Indian- 
apolis Railroad.  A quarry  of  millstones  has  been  opened  in 
the  county.  Organized  in  1817,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Jonathan  Jennings,  the  first  governor  of  tho  state.  Capi- 
tal, Veinon.  Pop.  14,749. 

JENNINGS,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  1 lorida. 

JENNINGS,  a township  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio.  Pap.  815. 

JENNINGS,  a town-shij)  of  Van  Wert  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  609. 

.TENNINGS,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1431. 

JENNINGS,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  '90. 

JEN  NINGS,  a po.st-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana. 

JENNI NGS,  a town.ship  of  Scott  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2584. 

JENNINGS,  a townsliip  of  Owen  CO.,  Indiaita.  Pop.  812. 

JENNINGS’  CREEK,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Tennessee 

JENNINGS’  GAP,  a post-village  of  Augusta  co  , Virginia, 
133  miles  W.N.W.  of  Richmond.  There  is  a pass  through 
North  Jlountain  at  this  iihue. 

.TEN'NINGS’OR'DIN.ARY,  a post-village  of  Nottoway  (O., 
Virginia,  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroivb  SOtni'ies 
W.  of  Richmond. 
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JENNY  LTND.  a post-villa'ja  of  Sebastian  co.,  Arkansas. 

JENNVOPOLIS,  a post-officc:  of  Renton  co.,  Oreijon. 

JENO,  (Jenb.)  yi^nb,  BOKOZ.  bo'roz^  or  KIS,  kish,  a 
fortified  market-town  of  South-east  Hungary,  co.  of  Arad, 
on  the  White  Korbs,  2S  miles  N.E.  of  Aran.  Pop.  1739. 

JENO  (Jenb)  DIOS,  yA/ub'  dee'osh',  a village  of  Hungary, 
co.  of  Neograd.  Pop.  1336. 

JE.NO  (jenb)  KIS,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Jeno  Boros. 

JEPEE,  yA/pe,  or  SHEBSHE,  shSl/sheh,  a town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  iu  Bosnia,  on  the  Bosna,  37  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Bosna-Serai. 

J EPIFAN  or  JEPITAN.  See  Yepif.vx. 

JEQUITINHONHA,  zhA-kee-teen-ybn'yA,  or  RTO-GRAN- 
DE  DO-BELMONTE,  ree^o-grAiPdA-do-b&l-raon^tA.  a river  of 
Brazil,rises  in  the  serra  Pedra  Kedonda,  flows,  first  N.  through 
the  province  of  Minas-Geraes,  then  N.E.,  enters  the  province 
of  Bahia,  and  shortly  after,  passing  the  town  of  Belmonte, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic.  Its  principal  atfiuents  are  the  Ara- 
cuahi  on  the  right,  and  the  Vacaria  on  the  left.  It  was  for- 
merly celebrated  for  the  diamonds  found  in  its  bed.  In  18-13 
the  Brazilian  Government  voted  a considerable  sum  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation. 

JERAHI,  jA-rMiee',  {-auc.  Hrdyplinnf,)  a river  of  Persia, 
province  of  Khoozistan,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Ram  Hormooz  and  Koordistan  Riveis,  and  after  a W.  course, 
joins  the  Karoon  River,  (anc.  Pasiti'gHs,)  near  Mohammerah. 
The  town  of  Fellaueeyah.  and  numerous  remains  of  Sa.ssa- 
nian  edifices  are  on  its  banks. 

JERASH,  a city  of  Syria.  See  Ger.vs.v. 

JERBA  or  GERBA,  jir'ba,  an  island  of  North  Africa,  be- 
longing to  Tunis,  in  the  Gulf  of  Gabes.  15  miles  N.W.  of  Zar- 
ziss.  Length  from  E.  to  W.,  22  miles;  breadth,  14  miles. 
Sui-face,  level  and  fertile.  On  this  island  is  a triumphal  arch 
iu  honor  of  Antoninus  and  Yerus ; also  a pyramid,  from  25  to 
30  feet  in  height,  composed  of  the  skulls  of  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers who.  under  the  conduct  of  liedinaceli  aud  Andre 
Doria.  perished  here  in  an  action  against  the  Turks,  in  1558. 

JERE.MIE,  zhA'ra'mee'  or  zhSr'Ah-mee^  a seaport  town  of 
Hayti,  on  its  S.W.  peninsula,  125  miles  W.  of  Port-au-Prince. 
Pop.  5000.(?) 

JEREZ  DE  L.4.  Frontera,  nA-rlthMA  lA  fron-tA'rd.  or  simp! 
JEREZ  or  XEREZ,  nA-rAth',  (Port.  Xeres,  shA-r^s/,)  a town 
of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cadiz.  It  con- 
sists generally  of  well-built  houses  of  two  or  three  stories, 
arranged  in  regular  squares,  or  in  spacious,  paved,  clean, 
and  well-lighted  streets.  The  principal  buildings  are,  the 
Collegiate  church,  (Iglesia  Colegiai.)  a large  structure,  but 
heavy  and  tasteless,  consisting  of  three  naves,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a large  dome;  the  church  of  San  Miguel,  with 
some  fine  sculptures  and  reliefs,  several  other  churches,  not 
much  deserving  of  notice;  7 nunneries  and  12  suppressed 
monasteries ; the  Alcazar,  an  old  Moorish  castle,  iu  ruins ; 
the  town-house,  an  ancient  aud  elegant  structure,  with  a fa- 
cade of  Corinthian  pillars;  a college  or  gymnasium,  and 
several  public  schools ; a general  hospital,  a foundling  hos- 
pital, besides  two  other  hospitals.  The  quantity  of  corn  an- 
nually exported,  averages  16,000  quarters.  The  annual 
export  of  wine,  well-known  under  the  name  of  sherry,  was, 
on  an  average  of  the  ten  years  ending  1846, 1,982,388  gallons. 
Pop.  33,104. 

Jerez,  a town  of  Central  America.  See  Xeres. 

JEREZ,  XERES.  nA-rSth',  or  JEREZ  DEL  M ARQUESADO, 
nA-rSth^  dM  maR-kA-sd'no,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
province  of,  aud  35  miles  from  Granada.  Pop.  1726. 

JEREZ-(or  XEREZ)-DE-LOS-CABALLEROS,  hA-r&th'-dA- 
loce-kd-RAl-lA/roce.  a city  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  40  miles 
S.  of  Badajos,  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  crowned  by  a castle,  near 
the  Ardilla.  It  is  partly  surrounded  by  an  old  Arab  w'all. 
eutered  by  six  gates.  It  has  wide  and  well-paved  streets, 
8 scjuares,  4 parish  churches,  9 chapels.  4 convents;  a col- 
lege. several  schools,  2 hospitals,  a theatre,  storehouse,  and 
cavalry  barrack.  Pop.  6120. 

JERICA  or  XERICA,  nA-ree/kA,  a town  of  Spain,  iu  Valen- 
cia. 27  miles  W.S.IV.  of  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  on  the  Palancia. 
It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  possessed  considerable  importance 
both  in  Roman  and  Saracen  times.  Pop.  2979. 

.1 ER ICHO.  j^r'e-ko.  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  famed  in 
Scripture  history,  but  now  represented  by  the  miserable 
village  of  Eriha,  (A-ree'hA.)  or  Riha,  (ree'hA.)  near  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jerusalem. 
Some  few  remains  of  anti(iuity  exist  in  and  around  it,  but 
none  that  can  be  identified  with  buildings  of  any  special 
era,  except  a few  traces  of  a Roman  road. 

JERICHO,  j§r'e-ko,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chitten- 
len  CO.,  Vermont,  on  the  right  bank  of  Onion  River,  about 
GO  miles  N.W.  of  Montnelier.  It  has  several  stai'ch  mills, 
aud  other  establishments.  Pop.  1669. 

JERICHO,  a post-village  of  Queen’s  co..  New  York,  on 
Lr.i'.g  Island,  about  30  miles  E.  of  New  York  City. 

JERICHO,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co..  North  Carolina, 
71  miles  E.S.E  of  Raleigh 

JERICHO,  a small  post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Alabama,  on 
the  Cahawba  River,  13  miles  N.  of  Marion,  the  county 
ix)wn. 

JERICHO,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Kentucky. 
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JERICHO,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio. 

JERICHO,  a post-office  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois 

•JERICHO,  a small  village  in  Shelby  co.,  Illinois. 

JERICHO  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Chittenden  co. 
Vermont.  32  miles  N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

J ERICIIOW.  yAfie-Kov',  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony.  30 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Elbe.  Pop.  1620. 

JERl.M,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Yerim. 

.TERM  or  DJER:M.  j&rm.  a town  of  Central  Asia,  in  Bn 
dukhshan,  on  the  Koksha,  lat.  36°  50'  N.,  Ion.  70°  47'  E.  Pop. 
about  1500. 

JERMILLO.  zh§R-meeFlo,  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Beira-Alta,  near  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  8 miles  from  G uarda. 
Pop.  1086. 

.lER'NlGAN,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  Florida. 

JERNIGAN,  a post-office  of  Barbour  co.,  Alabama. 

.JERNOT.  a village  of  Austria.  See  R.adnotii. 

JEROME,  je-rom',  a po-st-towuship  forming  the  S.E.  ex 
tremity  of  Union  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1426. 

JEROME,  a po.st-village  of  Howard  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wildcat  River,  55  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

JEROMEVILLE,  je-r6mtvil,or  JEROMESWILLE.  a thriv- 
ing post-village  of  Mohiccan  township.  Ashland  co..  Ohio, 
on  a branch  of  the  Mohiccan  River,  85  miles  N.N.E.  of  Colum- 
bus. There  are  several  large  flouring  mills  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  about  .500. 

JERSCH.MANITZ,  y&Rsh/mA-nits'.  a village  of  Bohemia, 
circle  of  Buntzlau,  about  7 miles  from  Aicha.  Pop.  1640. 

J ERSEY,  jertzee.  (anc.  Ccesxrefa.)  the  largest  and  most  S.E. 
of  the  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  English  Channel,  13  miles  W.  of  the  coast  of  France.  (Co- 
tentin.)  and  35  miles  S.  of  Portland  Isle.  Lat.  of  St.  Helier’s, 
49°  11'  3"  N.,  Ion.  2°  7'  W.  Length,  from  E.  to  W.,  12  miles ; 
average  breadth,  5 miles.  Area.  39,000  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 
57.155.  The  coasts  are  rocky  aud  abrupt;  the  only  consider- 
able inlet  is  St.  Aubin’s  Bay,  on  the  E.  side,  skirted  l)y  a 
sandy  shore.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  hill  ranges, 
consisting  of  granite  and  schist,  run  mostly  N.  and  S.,  en- 
closing sev^eral  fertile  valleys.  The  climate  is  very  mild. 
Jleau  annual  temperature.  51°9;  mean  summer,  62°2;  mean 
winter,  42°6.  Property  is  greatly  subdivided,  and  little  corn 
is  raised,  the  chief  produce  being  apples;  the  whole  island 
appears  like  a continuous  orchard,  dotted  with  picturesque 
villages.  About  2000  hogsheads  of  cider  are  exported. 
Cows  of  a small  and  good  breed  ai  e numerous,  and  butter  is 
exported  to  England.  Off  the  S.E.  coast  are  extensive 
oyster-beds,  resorted  to  by  a large  fishing  fleet  belonging 
to  the  island.  The  trade  is  active  and  increasing,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  import  duties,  and  the  privilege  that  the 
Channel  Islands  possess  of  exporting  their  own  produce  to 
England,  subject  only  to  the  same  duties  imposed  on  the 
produce  of  Great  Britain.  In  1845,  Jersey  had  311  registei-ed 
vessels,  of  27,651  tuns  burden ; in  1852  the  number  had 
increased  to  .370  vessels,  of  .34.000  tons;  exclusive  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  large  boats,  mostly  engaged  in  the 
oyster-fishery.  Great  numbers  of  vessels  are  annually 
built  in  Jersey.  In  1851,  31  new  vessels,  measuring  2.50O 
tons,  were  added  to  the  shipi)ing  of  the  island.  Beside.s 
these,  several  large  vessels  were  built  for  merchants  in  Li- 
verpool. Steamers  communicate  fre(iuently  with  South- 
ampton, Weymouth.  St.  Malo,  aud  Granville;  the  island  is 
the  residence  of  numerous  English  families  of  limited  in- 
come. Jersey  has  its  own  legislature,  the  “ states’"  or  in 
sular  parliament  consisting  of  36  members,  chosen  by  the 
inhabitants,  their  acts  being  confirmed  or  annulled,  in  spe- 
cial cases,  by  the  Vi.scount  or  English  governor.  From  the 
decisions  of  its  royal  court,  appeal  lies  only  to  the  sovereign 
in  council.  The  military  governor  has  under  him  usually 
about  300  regular  troops,  "besides  which  Jersey  has  a militia 
of  2500  men,  with  an  artillery  battalion.  The  island  is  di- 
vided into  12  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  AVinchester.  Its 
native  inhabitants  speak  a French  patois,  and  preserve 
many  Norman  feudal  customs,  the  Channel  Islands  having 
formed  a part  of  the  Norman  dominion,  and  remained  a^ 
tached  to  England  since  the  Conquest.  Principal  towns, 
St.  Helier,  the  capital,  and  St.  Aubin. 

.TER'SEY,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Illinois,  border- 
ing on  Missouri,  has  an  area  of  about  350  square  miles.  It 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  the  former  of  which  forms  the  boundary  on  the  W., 
and  the  latter  on  the  S. ; Macoupin  Creek  washes  the  N. 
border.  The  county  consists  partly  of  prairie  and  partly  of 
woodland ; the  soil  is  good.  Capital.  Jerseyville.  P.12,051. 

JERSEY,  a post-village  of  Bradford  township,  Steuben 
CO.,  New  York,  on  Mud  Creek,  about  12  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Bath.  It  has  several  mills. 

JERSEY,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Licking  cc., 
Ohio.  Pop.  1371. 

JERSEY,  a post-office  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan. 

JERSEY  CITY,  capital  of  Hudson  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the 
right  or  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  its  entrance  into 
New  York  Bay,  and  opposite  New  York  City,  from  which  it 
is  1 mile  distant.  It  is  the  E.  terminus  of  the  New  Jersey 
Railroad  leading  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  S.  terminus  of 
the  Hudson  and  Paterson  Railroad.  The  Morris  Camil  cod- 
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Drtcts  It  with  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania.  Five  large  ferry- 
boats ply  continually  between  New  York  and  this  city,  and 
the  Cuuard  line  of  ocean  steamships  run  from  this  port. 
.ler.sey  City  is  probably  the  greatest  thorougbfar-e  in  the 
United  States:  it  is  well  built,  with  wide  streets,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  lighted  with  gas.  There  are 
churches  for  Methodists,  Reformed  Dutch,  Presbyterians, 
Uaptists.  Pipiscopalians.  and  Catholics.  The  city  contains  2 
banks,  a large  manufactory  of  glass,  1 of  black-lead,  1 of 
porcel.ain  or  delft-ware,  several  iron  foundries,  and  2 news- 
paper oflices.  It  has  several  seminaries  and  a high  school, 
which  enjoys  a distinguished  reputation.  Arrangements 
have  recently  been  made  to  supply  this  city  with  water 
from  the  Passaic  River,  7 or  8 miles  distant.  The  reservoir 
is  on  Bergen  Hill.  2 miles  W.  of  the  town.  The  cost  of  the 
water-works  is  estimated  at  $600,000.  Steamers  can  always 
leave  Jersey  City  for  Europe,  without  obstruction  from  ice, 
which  they  cannot  do  from  New  York.  Pop.  in  1S50,  11,437 ; 
in  1853.  18,456;  and  in  1860,  29,226. 

JEiVSEY  LAN'DING,  a post-village  of  .Jersey  co.,  Illinois. 

JERSEY  PRAIRIE,  (pnVree.)  a post-village  of  Cass  co., 
Illinois,  45  miles  W.  of  Springfield. 

JER/SEY  SETH'LEMENT,  a post-ofiice  of  Davidson  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

JERSEY  SHORE,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Lycoming 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  West  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River,  105  miles  N.N.W,  of  Harrisburg. 
A bridge  crosses  the  river  at  this  place.  It  contains  3 
churches,  1 bank,  2 newspaper  offices  and  1 iron  foundry.  It 
is  a depot  for  flour,  pine  lumber  and  tobacco.  Pop.  1365. 

JER/SEYTOW'N,  a post-village  of  Montour  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 75  miles  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

JER'SEYVILLE,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Jersey  co.,  Illinois,  is  situated  on  a prairie,  71  miles  S.W. 
of  Springfield,  and  about  12  miles  from  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  village  contains  a court-house,  and  a newspaper 
office.  Pop.  2610. 

JERTE  or  XERTE,  uSa/tA,,  a river  of  Spain,  in  Estrema- 
dura.  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Old  Castile;  flows  S.,  and 
joins  the  Alagon,  after  a course  of  about  50  miles. 

JERTE,  or  XERTE,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura, 
province,  and  66  miles  N.N.E.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  1096. 

JERU.MENH.\,  zhA-roo-m§n/yd,  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Piauhi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gurguea,  a tributary  of 
the  Parnahiba.  95  miles  W.  of  Oeiras.  Pop.  .3000. 

J ERUSALEM,je-ru'sa-l^m.  (also  Kadusha/i  in  Hebrew;  Gr. 
K(/(5t)rts,  Kadutis.und' lepoauXviia-  Hierdsdiuma;  L.  Curf//'- 
tis  and  nie.ros()lhjna;  Arab.  AT-Aoris,  Sl-kdds,  ‘‘the  Holy  :” 
It.  Gcrumb'mnie,  jA-roo-sd-l^m'mii ; Fr.  Jerusalem,  zh^'rii's^.'- 
l^m';  Ger.  JcrM.sa?c/a,  yA-roo/sd-l§m' ;)  a fiimous  city  of  Pa- 
lestine, interesting  as  the  seat  of  the  most  important  events 
described  in  II0I3'  Writ,  is  now  comprised  in  the  Turkish 
pashalic  of  Damascus,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  mountain 
region,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea.  33 
miles  S.E.  of  its  port,  Jafla,  and  2660  feet  above  the  sea. 
Lat.  31°  46'  43"  N.,  and  Ion.  35°  13'  E.  Mean  annual  tem- 
perature, 62°-6;  summer,  7.3°'8;  winter,  49°-6.  Stationary 
population  variou.sly  estimated  from  10,000  to  20,000,  but 
about  Easter  the  number  is  annually  augmented  by  a great 
crowd  of  Christian,  Mohammedan,  and  Jewish  pilgrims. 
The  modern  city  is  situated  on  a tongue  of  land,  between 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron  (valley  of  Jchnshaphat)  on  the  N. 
and  E.,  and  that  of  Gihon,  (valley  of  Hinnom.)  which  joins 
the  former  immediately  on  the  S.E.,  and  occupies  the  four 
hills  of  Zion  and  Acra  on  the  W.,  and  Moriah  and  Bezetha 
on  the  E. ; these  hills  being  separated  by  a deep  longitudinal 
valley,  extending  from  N.  to  S.,  and  the  two  former  again 
by  a transver.se  valley,  the  ancient  Tyrapcenn.  The  hills 
are  of  limestone,  and  the  surrounding  country"  is  not  very 
fertile.  The  city  is  about  2^  miles  in  circumference,  sur- 
rounded by  stately  walls  of  hewn  stone,  built  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  probably  enclosing  the  same  area  that 
Jerusalem  has  had  since  the  days  of  Hadrian ; but  the  city, 
previous  to  its  destruction  by  Titus,  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  nearly  twice  as  extensive,  ajid  a part  even  of  Mount 
Zion,  the  site  of  the  citadel  of  David,  is  not  comprised 
within  the  modern  walls. 

Jerusalem  is  at  present  entered  by  four  gates  facing  to- 
wards the  cardinal  points.  The  public  ways  are  narrow,  ill- 
paved.  and  dull;  but  the  houses  are  in  general  better  built, 
and  the  streets  cleaner  than  those  of  Alexandria.  Smyrna, 
or  even  Constantinople.  The  dwellings  are  of  hewn  stone, 
many  of  them  large,  and  furnished  with  small  domes,  which 
are  apparently  peculiar  to  the  towns  of  Judea.  All  the  edi- 
fices possessing  any  interest  are  of  a religious  character.  On 
Mount  Moriah,  is  an  oblong  area,  510  yards  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  with  a breadth  varying  from  318  to  350  yards, 
which  anciently  formed  the  .site  of  the  famous  temple,  and 
proV>ably,  also,  of  the  fortre.ss  of  Antonia.  This  area  is  still 
enclosed  by  walls,  which  on  the  E.  side  form  a part  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  city,  and  both  here,  and  at  the  S.W.  cor- 
ner. are  portions  composed  of  stones  of  vast  size,  considered 
to  have  formed  parts  of  the  identical  walls  raised  by  Solo- 
mon or  his  successors.  Dr.  Robinson  confidently  supposes 
that  he  discovered  the  traces  of  an  ancient  bridge  connecting 
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the  temple  with  Mount  Zion,  across  the  valley  of  the  Tyro 
poeon,  and  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  account  of  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  Titus.  The  tower  of  Ilippicus,  on  the 
W side  of  the  city,  (mentioned  by  ancient  authorities  as  the 
stalling  point  of  the  three  lines  of  walls  which  at  different 
periods  enclosed  it,)  is  still  to  be  identified,  as  are  the  pool.s 
of  Hezekiah,  Gihon,  and  Siloam,  the  vaults  and  cisterns  of 
the  temple,  and  some  of  the  ancient  gates  now  walled  up ; 
but  few  other  .sites  of  antiquity  are  now  traceable,  and  the 
localities  pointed  out  by  the  Monks  as  those  of  the  actual 
Fta  Dolorosa,  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  &c.,  have,  at  best,  but 
an  apocryphal  claim  to  their  titles. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  modern  buildings,  are  the 
mosque  of  Omar,  (Kubhel-es-SukJcra,  “ dome  of  the  rock,”)  an 
elegant  octagonal  edifice  erected  between  A.  d.  686  and  693, 
in  the  centre  of  the  temple  area ; the  mosque  of  El  Aksa,  at 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  same  area;  the  gorgeous  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a Byzantine  edifice,  erected  by 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  on  Mount 
Acra.  over  the  reputed  site  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour ; 
the  Greek,  Coptic,  and  Latin  convents,  and  the  ruined  palace 
of  the  Hospitallers,  on  the  same  mount;  the  Armenian  and 
Syrian  convents,  and  the  church  of  St.  .lames  on  Mount 
Zion;  the  church  of  St.  Anna,  and  the  reputed  birthplace 
of  the  Virgin  on  Mount  Bezetha:  and  the  modern  citadel 
close  to  the  Jaffa  gate.  Between  Mounts  Moriah  and  Be- 
zetha is  a deep  reservoir,  which  the  monks  have  named 
Bethesda;  Robinson,  however,  conjectures  that  the  true 
Pool  of  Bethesda  was  what  is  now  called  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  in  the  valley  of  Jehushaphat,  without  the  walls, 
and  which  communicates  with  the  Pool  of  Siloam  by  an 
artificial  subterraneous  conduit  beneath  Mount  Ophel. 
Outside  of  the  walls  are  also  the  (so-called)  House  of  Caia- 
phas,  now  an  Armenian  convent,  the  Mo.slem  tomb,  and 
mosque  of  David,  the  Armenian.  Greek,  and  Latin  cemeteries, 
all  on  Mount  Zion;  the  Pools  of  Gihon,  and  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  aqueduct;  on  the  N..  the  IMohammedan  cemete- 
ries, the  edifices  designated  the  tombs  "of  the  kings  and  of 
the  judges.”  On  the  E.,  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  are 
numerous  other  tombs  and  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  be 
yond  which  rises  the  Mount  of  Olives,  having  on  its  S.  and 
S W.  the  Mount  of  Offence  and  village  of  Siloam.  On  the  S. 
the  Valley  of  Ilinnom  (Gihon)  is  bounded  by  the  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel. 

.Teru.salem  has  some  manufactures  of  soap,  but  its  prin- 
cipal trade  is  in  rosaries  and  similar  products  made  in  the 
city ; in  the  IMiddle  Ages  vast  quantities  of  earth  were  re 
moved  from  holy  localities  within  the  walls,  and  shipped  to 
form  the  famous  campo  santo  at  Pisa. 

'The  city  was  originally  taken  from  the  Jebusites  by  the 
Hebrews  under  Joshua  about  b.  c.  1400;  was  t aken  and  de 
stroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  b.  c.  598;  rebuilt  by  command 
of  Cyrus,  b.  c.  586;  again  taken  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  e.  c.  324, 
and  subjugated  to  Egypt,^  afterwards  held  by  the  Macca- 
bees ; taken  by  Pompey.  b.  c.  63 ; and  held  as  a Roman  city 
under  Herod,  (who  rebuilt  the  temple,)  until  its  almost  total 
destruction  by  the  troops  of  'Titus,  a.  n.  70.  At  this  period, 
in  the  words  of  Pliny,  it  was  the  most  famous  city,  not  only 
of  Palestine,  but  of  the  whole  East.  In  a.  d.  135,  the  .Tews 
were  finally  dispersed,  and  the  city  was  again  rebuilt  by 
Adrian.  It  was  captured  by  the  Persians  in  614,  by  the 
Saracens  under  Omar  in  637,  in  1099  by  the  Crusaders, 
under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  held  by  the  Christians  for 
88  years,  when  it  was  again  captured  by  the  forces  of  Salar 
din,  in  1187 ; it  has  remained  under  Turkish  government 
ever  since,  except  fora  short  interval  during  1832,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Egyptians  under  Ibrahim  Pasha.  It  has 
since  become  the  see  of  a Protestant  bishop,  appointed  alter- 
nately by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia. 
'The  population,  consisting  of  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  are  generally  very  poor.  The  language  spoken 
is  the  Arabic. 

JERUSALEM,  y.i-roof.sS-l§m,  a town  of  Poland,  govern- 
ment. and  38  miles  E.S.E.  of  lVar.saw.  Some  villages  of  the 
same  name  are  in  East  Prussia  and  Styria. 

JERU'SALEM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Yates  co., 
New  York,  on  Crooked  Lake,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Geneva.  Pop. 
2873. 

JERUSALEM,  a post-village,  capital  of  Southampton  co., 
Virginia,  on  the  Nottoway  River,  75  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rich- 
mond. 

JERUSALEM,  a post-office  of  Davie  co..  North  Carolina. 

JERUSALEM,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio. 

JERUSALEM  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Harford  co.,  Mary- 
land. 

JERUSALEM  SOUTH,  a post-village  of  Queen’s  co..  New 
York.  176  miles  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

JERVIS,  a small  island  in  Torres  Strait;  lat.  9°  55  S., 
Ion.  142°  10'  E. 

JEH/VIS  BAY.  New  .South  Wales,  85  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Sydney,  9 miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  affords  good 
anchorage. 

JERVIS  CAPE,  South  Australia,  hounds  Spencer  Glill  on 
the  W.  side  of  its  entrance. 

JERVIS  (or  BUN  KtER’S)  ISLAND,  Pacific  Ocean,  is  in 
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lat.  O'’  23  S.,  Ion.  169°  52'  W.,  5 miles  in  circumference,  and 
covered  with  low  .ehrubs. 

JESALMIU.  See  Jessulmeer. 

J KSAN,  a port  of  Arabia.  See  G hee.san. 

J ESBEIIQ,  ySsdi^RO,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Ilesse-Cassel, 
province  of  Xieder-llessen,  2t)  mile.s  S.lV.of  Cas.sel.  I*.  1280. 

JEST,  a town  of  Italy.  See  Ie.si. 

JES'MONn,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  Northumberland. 

JESIlOD,,iS.s'n^d/  JESHOUT.j&s'root',  or  .TUSltOUTA,  ju.s- 
rootf^.  a town  of  the  F’un.jab,  67  miles  N.  of  Amritseer. 

JEStSAiMTNE.  a county  in  the  ceutral  part  of  Kentucky, 
has  ai  area  estimated  at  250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Kentucky  River,  and  drained  by 
Hickman  and  Jessamine  Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating: 
the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.  The  Lexington  and  Danville 
Railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  Nicholasville. 
Pop.  9465,  of  whom  57  67  were  free,  and  3698  slaves. 

JESSAMINE,  a post-office  of  Jessamine  co.,  Kentucky. 

JESSAMINE  CREEK,  of  Jessamine  co.,  Kentucky,  flows 
S.W.  into  the  Kentucky  River. 

JESSAV  A.  y^.s-sd/vd,  a river  of  European  Turkey,  in  Servia, 
joins  the  Danube  at  Semendria.  Length,  80  miles. 

JESSELMERE.  See  Jessulmeer. 

J ESSEN,  ySs'sen  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  50  miles 
N.E.  of  Merseburg,  on  the  Black  Elster.  Pop.  2425. 

JESSEN,  a village  of  Saxouy,  N.AV.  of  Dresden. 

JES'SE'S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Kentucky. 

JESSNITZ,  y^ss'nits,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Anhalt- 
Dessau.  on  the  Mulde,  10  miles  S.  of  Dessau.  Pop.  2200. 

JESSO,  an  island  of  Japan.  See  Yesso. 

JESSOOL,  jSs'sooR,  or  JES'OOIJ,  a town  of  the  Punjab, 
near  the  Indus,  10  miles  S.  of  Leia,  on  the  route  to  Mooltan. 

JESSORE,  j&s'sort,  a district  of  British  India,  presidency, 
and  province  of  Bengal,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  Ganges 
delta.  Area,  5180  square  miles.  Pop.  903,000. 

JESSORE,  a town  of  British  India.  See  Moorlet. 

JESSULMEER.  JESSELMERE,  JESALMIR.  jds'sel-meer', 
written  also  JAYSULMEER  or  JAYSULMIR,  jd-sdl-meer', 
one  of  the  five  principal  Rajpoot  states  of  M'est  Ilindostan, 
comprising  a large  part  of  the  Indian  Desert,  between  lat. 
26°  and  28°  N..  and  Ion.  09°  aud  72°  E.  Area,  9779  square 
miles.  Pop.  300,000.(?) 

JESSULMEER  or  JESSELMERE,  a town  of  Ilindostan, 
capital  of  the  above  state,  138  miles  W.N.W.  of  Joodpoor. 
Lat.  26°  55'  N.,  Ion.  71°  28'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  20.000.  It 
is  about  2 miles  iii  circumference,  enclosed  by  a loose  stone 
rampart,  and  has  a strong  fort  on  a scarped  rock.  The  town 
IS  regularly  laid  out,  well  built,  and  the  residence  of  many 
opulent  merchants,  being  on  the  high  commercial  route  I)©- 
tween  Malwah  and  the  port  of  Kurrachee. 

JES'SUP,  a township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  867. 

JESSUP'S  LANDING,  a villagepf  Saratoga  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Hudson  River,  about  42  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

.1 ESSU  P'S  RIVER,  rises  in  the  E.N.E.  partof  Hamilton  co., 
New  York,  and  enters  the  Hudson  River  in  Es.sex  county. 

JESTETTEN,  y&sR&t'ten,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  on  the  Swiss  frontiers.  Pop.  890. 

JEST  ICO.  See  Port  Hood. 

JE/SUS  ISLAND,  Canada  East,  8 miles  N.-VY.  of  Mon- 
treal, is  bounded  by  the  St.  John  aud  Prairie  Rivers,  the 
branches  of  the  Ottawa,  before  it  joins  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Length.  23  miles;  greatest  breadth,  6 miles. 

Jl'^SUS  MARFA,  au  island  of  the  South  Pacific,  E.  of 
Admiralty  Island. 

JESUS  MARTA.  CAPE,  in  Uruguay,  N.  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Plata,  40  miles  N.\V.  of  Montevideo. 

.TETVERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Amelia  co.,  Virginia,  54 
miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

JETHOU,  zh.Ytoo',  one  of  the  smaller  Channel  Islands, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  2^  miles  E.  of  Guernsey. 

.lETTINGEN,  y&Fting-en,  a village  of  Bav.ai-ia,  circle  of 
Swabia,  on  the  Mindel,  21  miles  W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  1631. 

JETZE,  ySt'seh,  or  .TEETZE,  yAFseh,  a small  river  of 
North  Germany,  falls  into  the  Elbe  at  Ilitsacker,  near  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  Hanover. 

JEV,  jSv,  or  GIIEVE,  g.Vveh,  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government  of  Esthonia.  on  the  road  from  Revel  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, 27  miles  W.  of  Narva.  Pop.  1500. 

JEVE.  j.Vveh.  a market-town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vilna. 

.lEVER,  yi'ver,  a walled  town  of  North  Germany,  grand 
duchy,  and  .33  miles  N.N.W.  of  Oldenburg,  on  the  Sieltief 
Canal.  Pop.  3361. 

.JEVGNGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

JEIVALA-.MUKI.  je-wadd-moo/kee.  (“mouth  of  flame,”)  a 
tow  n and  fanvous  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  in  the  Punjab, 
10  miles  N.W.  of  Nadaun.  Pop.  about  30U0.  It  has  several 
temples,  a large  bazaar,  and  mineral  springs. 

JEW/ELL  HILL,  a post-office,  Madison  co..  North  Carolina. 

JEW'ETT,  a pust-township  of  Greene  co..  New  York,  40 
miles  S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1145. 

JEWETT  CEN'J'RE,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  New 
York,  in  the  above  township. 

J EWETT  CITY,  a post-nllage  of  Griswold  township,  New 
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London  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Norwich  and  Woicester 
Railroad,  where  it  crosses  the  Quinebaug  River,  9 .'niles 
N.E.  by  N.  of  Norwich.  It  contains  several  churches,  a cc  t- 
ton  factory,  and  a bank. 

JEYPOOR,  JYEPOGR,  or  JYPOOR,  jl-pooF,  one  of  the 
five  principal  Rajpoot  states  of  Ilindostan.  tributary  to  the 
British,  contains  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Ilin  Jos- 
tan,  and  numerous  Jain  temples.  Capital.  .Jeypoor. 

JEYPOOR,  JYEPOOR,  or  J VPOOR,  a city  and  capital  ofthe 
above  state,  in  a barren  valley,  148  miles  S.IV.  of  Delhi. 
Estimated  pop.  60.000.  It  is,  altogether,  the  handsomest  ami 
most  regularly  built  city  in  Ilindostan.  It  is  enclosed  b> 
a battlemented  stonewall,  flanked  by  towers,  commaiided 
by  a citadel  and  a line  of  forts  oti  adjacent  hei.ehts,  and  has 
some  spacious  market-places,  good  s(juares  of  houses  of  many 
stories  in  height,  numerous  temples  in  the  purest  Hindoo 
style,  and  a magnificent  palace,  constructed  by  an  Italian 
architect  in  the  fifteenth  century,  for  a nijah,  under  whom 
Jeypoor  was  a chief  seat  of  Hindoo  learning. 

.lEYPOOR-GIIAUT,  4 miles  W.  of  the  above,  is  a dreary 
defile,  in  which  various  palaces,  pavilions,  and  temples  were 
built  by  a former  rajah. 

JEZ'AR-ERKENE,  (Sr'ki-n&h',)  or  DJES'R-ERKENEII, 
a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee.  on  the  Maritza, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Erkene,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Adrianople. 
Fop.  2000. 

JEZD.  a city  of  Persia.  See  Yezd. 

JEZEER,  JEZIR,  jez-eer',  or  .lEZEERET.  (JEZIRET,) 
jiz-eeb’et,  an  Arabian  word,  signifying  island,  forming  a part 
of  various  names. 

JEZEEREH-(or  JEZIREII)-IBN-OMAR,  j?z'ee'n^h-1b’n-o'- 
maF.  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic.  and  130  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Diarbekir,  on  an  island  in  the  Tigris,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  which,  like  the  castle  and  the  rest  of  the  town,  is 
now  mostly  in  ruins. 

JEZEERET,  JEZIRET,  IIELLANIYAII  or  IIULLA- 
NIYAII.  See  Curia  Muuia. 

JEZliERET  or  JEZIRET-FAROON,  j&z-ee'ret-fd'roont,  a 
small  island  of  Arabia- Pet rma,  on  the  AV.  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  about  10  miles  S.M'.  of  Akabah.  Some  ex- 
tensive remains  of  anti(iuity  here  have  given  ri.se  to  the 
supposition  that  this  was  the  ancient  Elath. 

JEZE  ERET-(J  EZI  RET)-H  ASS  AN,  j6z-ee/ret-has/san',  and 
JEZEERET-ES-SABA,  (gs-sd'b.i)  (be.  “ the  brother.s,”)  are 
rocks  in  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Maudeb. 

JEZIRET.  See  Jezeer. 

JEZOAV  or  JEZOA',  ya'zov,  a town  of  Poland,  government, 
and  5 miles  S.AA'.  of  AA’arsaw.  Pop.  3036,  chiefly  employed  In 
manufacturing  woollen  cloths.  Its  fortification.s,  once  for- 
midable, have  been  destroyed. 

JEZ/REEL,  a village  of  Palestine,  identified  with  the 
modern  Zereen.  See  Zeeeen. 

JHALAAVAN.  jd-ld-wdn',  a province  of  East  Beloochistan, 
between  l.at.  26°  aud  20°  N.,  and  Ion.  65°  and  67°  30' E. 
Area.  20,000  square  miles.  Pop.  30,000.  It  has  only  a few 
productive  tracts. 

JIIALLGDE,  jdlTod^  a town  of  India,  dominions,  and 
79  miles  N.N.E.  of  Baroda. 

JIIALLORE,  jdl'lorf,  a town  of  India,  dominions,  and  75 
miles  S.S.AA^.  of  Joodpoor. 

JII  AN  SI  or  JAN  SI,  jdn'see,  a town  and  fort  of  Ilindostan, 
in  Bundelcund,  capital  of  a rajahship,  63  miles  S.AA'.  of  Gwa- 
lior. It  has  some  manufactures  of  arms  and  carpets,  and  a 
considerable  share  of  the  trade  between  the  Deccan  and  the 
Bengal  Upper  Provinces.  Its  rajahship  has  an  area  of  2922 
square  miles.  Pop.  289.000. 

JHANSOO-JEANG  or  .THANSU-JEANG,  jdn-soo'-jA-dng,t 
a fortified  rock,  in  Thibet,  37  miles  S.E.  of  Teshoo-Lombo. 

JIIARRAII.  jdFrd,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  in  Cutch,  20 
miles  S.E.  of  Luckput-Bunder. 

JIIEEND  or  JEEND.  jeend.  a walled  town  of  North-west 
Ilindostan.  75  miles  N.AA'.  of  Delhi,  capital  of  a rajahship. 

JIIONKUR,  jong'kur',  a town  of  India,  in  the  Gwalior 
dominions,  34  miles  E.  of  Oojein. 

JIIOONJOONA,  joon-jooLiS,  a town  of  India,  in  Rajpoo- 
tana,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Chooroo,  in  an  oasis  of  the  desert,  and 
handsomely  built. 

JIIOONJOONA,  a town  of  Ilindostan.  in  Ajmeer,  125 
miles  S.\A\  of  Delhi.  Lat.  28°  2'  N.,  Ion.  75°  22'  E. 

JIIOAV,  jow,  a town  of  Beloochistan,  province  of  Mekran, 
40  miles  N.AV.  of  Bela.  Around  it  many  remains  of  anti- 
quity have  been  discovered. 

JHYLUM,  JAILUM,  JYLU.AI,  JILUM,  jl'lum.  written  also 
JELUAI  or  BEHUT,  be-huF,  (anc.  i7yda.s(pes.)  the  western- 
most of  the  “ five  rivers”  ofthe  Punjab,  rises  in  Cashmere,  the 
whole  of  which  valley  it  drains,  and  after  a S.AA'.  cour.se  esti- 
mated at  350  miles,  joins  tbe  Chenaub,  80  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Mooltan,  from  which  junction  it  is  navigable  upwards  nearly 
to  its  emergence  from  the  mountains.  It  is  also  navigable 
for  70  miles  in  Cashmere.  Chief  affiuents,  the  Kishengunga. 
and  Pir-Panjal.  On  it  are  the  towns  of  Islamabad,  Shaba- 
bad.  Serinagur,  Jhylum,  Julalpoor,  and  Find  Dadun  Khan. 

JHATLU.AI  or  JAILUM,  jFlum,  a town  of  the  Punjab,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  above  river,  i.s  in  lat.  3.3°  2'  N.,  Ion.  75° 
36'  E,  It  is  large  and  clean,  though  its  streets  arc  nairow 
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and  Intricate.  The  river  is  here  prenerally  fordable,  and,  on 
that  account.  Sir  A.  Burnes  considered  .Ihyluin  to  have  been 
the  place  of  contlict  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Porus. 

JIAB.\R,  a town  of  Asiatic  I'urkev.  See  Giahar. 

JIDDAH.  JIDDA  or  D.TIDDAH,  jid'dS.  a seaport  town,  and 
one  of  the  principal  trading  entrepots  of  Arabia,  in  Hejaz,  65 
miles  W.  of  Mecca,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  Lat.  21°  28'  3" 
N..  Ion.  .39°  13'  E.  Stationary  population  estimated  by  Riip- 
pell  at  22,000  (?)  The  town  proper  is  built  of  madrepore  and 
stone,  and  is  cleaner  than  most  places  in  the  East:  the  sub- 
urbs are  mean.  The  public  buildings  comprise  numerous 
khans,  several  mosques,  the  governor’s  residence,  custom- 
house, small  castle,  and  the  reputed  tomb  of  Eve!  The 
vicinity  is  a bare  desert.  Rain-water  has  to  be  carefully 
preserved  in  cisterns,  aiid  provisions  to  be  brought  from  a 
long  distance;  yet  Jiddah  has  a large  tiansit  trade  with 
all  the  surrounding  countries.  Imports  from  Abyssinia  and 
Egypt  consist  of  provisions,  tobacco,  clothing,  musk,  civet, 
and  incense;  muslins  and  other  fabrics,  teak,  cocoa-nuts, 
spices,  and  shawls  are  received  from  India;  spice  and  slaves 
from  the  Malay  Archipelago;  and  slaves  also  from  Mozam- 
bique. Exports  to  Abyssinia  consist  of  coral,  Egyptian  cot- 
ton goods,  sword-blades,  matchlocks,  cutlery,  hardwares, 
mirrors,  and  leather ; and  goods  of  all  the  above  kinds,  with 
dates,  coffee,  and  Mecca  balm,  are  sent  by  sea  to  Suez, 
whence  they  are  distributed  over  the  whole  Levant.  In 
1839.  the  value  of  imports  from  India  and  China  was  esti- 
mated at  $1,006,140,  and  of  the  total  imports  at  $2.3.34.144, 
which  sum  was  nearly  balanced  l)y  the  exports.  In  1843, 
the  imports  amounted  to  $2,395,800.  Many  thousand  pil- 
grims arrive  here  annually  on  the  route  to  Mecca.  The 
sherifl  of  that  city  has  ruled  in  Jiddah  from  the  time  of 
Moh.ammed  to  the  present  century,  during  which  period  the 
town  has  substantially  formed  a part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Egyptian  pasha. 

JlG.\-Gt)UNGGAR,  jee'gd-goong'gart  (?)  a town  of  Thibet, 
45  miles  S.W.of  Lassa.  Lat.  29°  58' N.,  Ion.  91°  28' E.  Popu- 
lation said  to  comprise  20.000  femilies. 

JIGAN’SK  or  GIGA.VSK,  je-gdnsk,  a town  of  Siberia,  on 
the  Lena.  Lat.  66°  30'  N.,  Ion.  125°  E. 

JIIIOGN,  a river  of  Asia.  See  Oxus. 

JTJELI,  GIGELLI,  or  DJIGELLI,  je-j?ltlee,  a fortified 
maritime  town  of  Algeria,  province,  and  54  miles  N.W.  of 
Constantine,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bougiah.  Pop. 
106;l.  It  has  communication  by  French  steamers  with  Algiers. 

JT.IIGIXSK.  GIJIGIIINSK  or  GIJIGIXSK,  je-je-ghinsk', 
written  also  I.JIGHINSK.  a fortified  town  of  East  Siberia, 
province  of  Okhotsk,  at  the  head  of  its  gulf,  70  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Penjinsk. 

JIJIGI.VSK  or  IJIGIIIXSK,  GULF  OF,  an  arm  of  the 
Gulf  of  Penjinsk,  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  between  lat.  60° 
and  60°  30'  N..  and  Ion.  15.5°  and  160°  E. 

JIJ0N.4.  or  XIXONA.  He-no'nd,  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  18  miles  N.W.  of  Alicante.  Pop.  4795.  Chief  industry, 
linen-weaving  and  manufacture  of  shoes. 

JIK.VDZE,  je-kM'za,  JIKADAZE,  je-kiM.a-zA,,  or  SIIl- 
K.CTZE,  she-kiPsA,  a town  of  Thibet,  near  the  Yaroo  Dzangbo 
160  miles  W.S.W.  of  Lassa.  Pop.  estimated  at  100,000. 

JILLIFREY,  jilTe-frA',  a town  of  West  Africa,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  ri  ver  Gambia,  opposite  Fort  James. 

JILGCO  or  XI  LOCO,  He-lo'ko,  and  JILON  or  XILON,  ne- 
lon^  two  rivers  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  unite  at  Calatayud  to 
form  a tributary  of  the  Ebro,  which  it  joins,  12  mile.s  N.W. 
of  Saragossa,  after  a N.E.  course  of  about  100  miles. 

JILON.  SeeJiLOOO. 

.IILUM.  a river  of  the  Piinjab.  See  Jhylum. 

JUMAM.\1L.4N,  He-m.Umi-l.iiP  or  jee-md-mM2n',  a town 
ftf  the  Philippines,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island  of  Negros, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  river  Talnl)an  and  Yignit.  Pop.  1685. 

JIMENA  or  XIMENA,  iie-mi'nd,  a town  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dalusia. 14  miles  from  Jaen.  Pop.  1.507. 

JIMENA  (or  XI.MEN.4)  DR  LA  FRONTERA,  He-m^/nd 
d:i  Id  fron-td^rd.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia.  46  miles  E. 
9f  C.adiz.  on  the  E.  declivity  of  the  Sierra  de  Gazules, 
trowned  by  an  old  Roman  fort.  Pop.  5878. 

JIMERA(or  XIMERA)  DE  LIYAR,  ne-m,Vrd  dd  le-vaR', 
i town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  45  miles  W.S.W.  of  Malaga. 
Pop.  1068. 

JIND1.\LEII.  a town  of  the  Punjab.  See  Jendui.eh. 

JIRGEII,  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Girgeh. 

JITGMIR,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Zhitomeer. 

IIZEII.  SeeGriEEZEU. 

JO.\.  jr/d,  a moutli  of  the  Indus  during  inundations,  hut 
In  the  dry  season  merely  a salt-water  creek.  Lat.  25°  15'  N., 
Ion.  67°  19'  E. 

JO. A.,  a large,  flourishing  town  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  Salt 
Range,  about  110  miles  N.W.  of  Lahore. 

JO.ACIIIAI  (jo'a-kim)  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  enters  the 
Mississippi  at  llerculaneum. 

JO.ACIII MSTH.VL,  yo'd-Kims'tdl,  a free  mining-town  of 
Bohemia.  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Elbogen.  Pop.  4386. 

JO.VCIII  MSTIl.AL,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg. 35  miles  N.E.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  1660. 

JO.\G.  io-dgf,  a walled  town  of  West  Africa,  in  Senegambia; 
Lat.  14°  30' N.,  Ion  10°  50'.  Pop.  2000. 
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JOANKO,  jo-dnfko,  a lake  of  Siberia,  in  the  Arctic  Circle, 
in  lat.  175°  E.,  in  the  territory  of  the  Tchooktchees.  It  is 
about  24  miles  long,  by  12  miles  broad,  and  discharges 
itself  through  the  Anadeer,  (Anadir,)  which  issues  from  its 
W.  extremity. 

JOANNA  FURNACE,  apost-otfice, Berks co.,  Pennsylvania. 

JOANNES,  a large  island  of  Brazil.  See  M.vrajo. 

JOANNINA,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Yanina. 

JOAZEIRAS,  zho-d-z,Vrds,  a small  town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Bahia,  on  the  San  Francisco,  65  miles  N.N.W. 
Jacobina. 

JOB,  zhob,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de- 
Dome.  4 miles  N.  of  Ambert.  Pop.  3120. 

JOBE,  job,  a post-office  of  Oregon  co.,  Missouri. 

JOBIE,  jofiiee,  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  adja- 
cent to  Papua,  on  the  N.  side  of  its  great  bay.  Lat.  1°  ‘6bf 
S.,  Ion.  between  135°  30'  and  137°  30'  E.  Length,  from  W. 
to  E.,  100  miles ; greatest  breadth.  25  miles.  'The  Strait  of 
Jobie  separates  it  on  the  N.  from  the  island  of  Mysory. 

JOBL.A  or  DJOBLA,  joiyid,  a considerable  town  of  Ara- 
bia. in  Yemen,  on  a river,  103  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sana. 

JOBS'TOWN,  a pnst-vill.age  of  Burlington  co.,  New  Jersey, 

6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

JOBStVILLE,  a village  of  Gloucester  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Delaware  River,  3 or  4 miles  W.  of  IVoodbury. 

JOCJOCARTA.  Java.  See  D.tokjokart.v. 

JOCK-MOCK,  yok'mok,  a market-town  of  North  Sweden, 
laen.  and  95  miles  N.W.  of  Pitea.  Pop.  1400. 

JOD.AR  or  XODAR,  no-daR'.  a town  of  Spain,  26  miles 
E.  of  Jaen,  near  the  Guadalquivir.  Pop.  3614. 

JO  DAVIESS,  jo  dab’iss.  a county  forming  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Illinois,  bordering  on  Iowa  and  'Wisconsin,  has 
an  area  of  650  square  miles.  The  Mi.ssissippi  River  forms 
its  S.W.  boundary.  The  Fevre  and  Apple  Rivers  flow 
through  the  county.  It  is  also  drained  by  Plum  River  and 
Rush  Creek.  'The  surface  is  uneven ; the  soil  is  generally 
good.  The  county  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  rich  mines 
of  lead  and  copper,  which  are  extensively  worked.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Central  Railroad  (main  line).  Named  in  I 
honor  of  Colonel  Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe.  Capital,  Galena.  Pop.  27,325. 

JODOIGNE,  zho'dwafi',  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
South  Brabant.  6 miles  S.S.W  of  Tirlemont.  Pop.  3328. 

JOE  BAYOU,  jo  bl'oo,  a post-office  of  Carroll  parish, 
Louisiana. 

JOELSTOR  or  JOLSTOR,  (Jdlstor,)  ybl'stor,  a parish  of 
Norway,  stlft.  and  80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bergen.  Pop.  1811. 

JOE’S  LICK,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Kentucky. 

JOHANtNA.  called  also  ANJOUAN.  3n'zhoo-3n^  or  AN- 
ZOOAN  (ANZUAN,)  an'zoo-anL  and  HINZUAN,  hin'zoo-ant, 
the  central  and  most  frequented,  though  not  largest  of  the 
Comoro  Islands,  in  Mozambique  Channel.  It  is  26  miles  in 
length,  by  18  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  a central  peak  380C 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  12°  13'  S.,  Ion.  44°  29'  E.  P.  20,000  (?). 

It  is  well  wooded,  well  watered,  fertile,  and  picturesque. 

JOHANNESBERG,  yo-hantnes-b^RG',  a village  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  Neisse.  9 mile.s  from  Reichenberg.  Pop.  1162. 

JOII.ANNESTHAL,  yo-hdntnes-tdl',  a town  of  Austria,  in 
Silesia.  29  miles  N.W.  of  Troppau.  Pop  2000. 

JOHANN-GEORGENSTADT.  yo-hamygd-oR'gh&n-stdtt',  a 
frontier  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Schwarzwasser,  29  miles 
S.W.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  3895,  mostly  employed  in  iron-mi  nes, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  lace.  The  town  was  founded  in 
1654,  by  Protestant  refugees  from  Bohemia. 

JOHANN ISBERG,  jo-han'nis-berg,  (Ger.  pron.  yo-hdn'nis- 
b&RO',)  a village  of  West  Germany.’  duchy  of  Nassau,  on  a hill 
near  the  Rhine,  13  miles  W.  of  Mentz  with  a castle,  which 
was  given  to  Prince  Metternich  by  the  allies,  in  1816,  and 
famous  for  its  vineyard,  yielding  the  finest  Jmck  wine. 

JOIIANNISBURG.  yo-hdn'nis-bdORo',  a town  of  East  Prus- 
sia. 70  mile.s  S.S.W.  of  Gumbinnen.  Pop.  2100. 

JOHN  O’GROAT’S  (o-grawts)  HOUSE,  Scotland,  co.  of 
Caithness,  H miles  W.  of  Duncansbay  Head,  is  the  name 
of  a site  once  occupied  by  a cottage,  aud  is  nearly  the  most 
N.  point  of  Britain. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  In- 
diana. Pop.  856. 

JOHN  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Coos  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, falls  into  the  Connecticut  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state. 

.lOHNS.  a post-office  of  Liberty  co..  'Texas. 

JOHNSGJURG,  a post-village  and  township  at  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  tVarren  co..  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
about  85  miles  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2188. 

JOHN’S  n.4'VEN,  a seaport  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Kincardine,  on  the  North  Sea,  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Bervie. 

Pop.  1172. 

JOHN'SON,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  North  Ca- 
rolina; area,  estimated  at  670  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  Neuse  and  Little  Rivers.  The  surfiice  is  uneven 
'The  dividing  line  between  the  tertiary  and  the  primary 
formations  passes  through  the  county.  Granite  and  iron- 
ore  are  found.  Formed  in  1746,  from  Craven  county,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Gabriel  Johnson,  then  governor  of  .he 
colony.  Capital,  Smithfield.  Poj).  15,656,  of  whom  10,740 
were  free,  and  4916  slaves. 
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JOHNSON,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Ar- 
kansas, contains  870  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Aricansas  River,  navigable  by  steamboats.  The  surface  is 
generally  undulating ; the  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  Ca- 
pital, Clarksville.  Pop.  7012,  of  whom  6639  were  free,  and 
973  slaves. 

JOHNSON,  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Ten- 
nessee, bordering  on  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  area, 
estimated  at  210  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  an  affluent 
ot  Watauga  River.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  co- 
vered with  vast  forests.  Iron-ore  is  abundant.  Capital, 
Taylorsville.  Pop.  5018,  of  wdiom  4785  were  free,  and  233 
slaves. 

JOHNSON,  a county  situated  in  the  E.  part  of  Kentucky, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  300  sciuare  miles.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  West  Pork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  and  drained  by 
Pamt  Creek.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and  fertile 
valle3^8.  iiXteiisive  mines  ol  stone  coal  are  lonnd  in  many 
parts  of  the  county.  Porined  in  1842,  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  late  Richard  M.  Johnson,  formerly  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  Capital,  Paintville.  Pop.  5306,  of  whom 
6279  were  free,  and  27  slaves. 

JOHNSON,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Indiana, 
contains  320  sijuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  White 
River  and  Sugar  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the 
soil  is  mostly  a rich  black  loam,  mixed  with  sand.  The 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  passes  through  the 
ooutity ; another  railroad  extends  from  the  county  seat  W. 
to  White  River.  Organized  in  1823. and  named  in  honor  of 
.lohn  Johnson,  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana. 
Capital.  Pr.anklin.  Pop.  14,854. 

JljII.NSON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an  area 
estimated  at  300  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Cash  River, 
and  by  Big  Bay  Creek.  The  general  surface  is  level;  the 
soil  is  moderately  fertile.  Capital,  Vienna.  Pop.  9342. 

JOHNSON,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Missouri,  has  an 
area  of  790  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head-streams 
of  Blackwater  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Lamine,  and  by  the 
Postoak  Fork  and  Clear  Fork  of  the  first-named  river.  Big 
Creek  also  flows  through  the  S.W.  part  of  the  county.  The 
surface  consists  of  prairies  and  woodlands.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally good.  Extensive  beds  of  stone  coal  are  found  in  the 
county.  The  streams  furnish  motive-power  for  numerous 
mills.  Capital,  Warrensburg.  Pop.  14,644,  of  whom  12,748 
were  free. 

JOHNSON,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  616  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Iowa 
River,  which  divides  it  into  nearly  equal  portions;  Cedar 
River  flows  through  the  N.E.  part;  it  is  also  drained  by 
Oldman’s  and  Clear  Forks.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and 
the  soil  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  fertility.  A consider- 
able portion  of  the  county  consists  of  prairies.  Quarries  of 
good  building-stone  have  been  opened  near  the  Iowa  River. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
River  Railroad,  which  connects  it  with  Davenport.  Iowa 
City  is  the  seat  of  justice.  Formed  about  1839.  Pop.  in 
1860,  17,573. 

JOHNSON,  a post-village  of  Lamoille  co.,  Vermont,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Lamoille  River,  about  32  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  .Montpelier,  contains  2 churches,  a town-house,  1 woollen 
factory,  1 grist  and  saw  mill,  and  various  other  manufac- 
turing establishments.  Pop.  of  the  towmship,  1526. 

JOHNSON,  a post-village  of  Floyd  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  18  miles  from  Chattanooga. 
JOHNSON,  a township  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2021. 
JOHNSON,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  555. 
JOHNSON,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1521. 
JOHNSON,  a township  of  Gibson  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2215. 
JOHNSON,  a towmship  of  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana.  P.1141. 
JOHNSON,  a township  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana. 

JOHNSON,  a township  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2275. 
JOHNSON,  a village  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois,  about  38 
miles  S.E.  of  Galena. 

JOHNSON,  a township  of  Clarke  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  820. 
JOHNSON,  a post-office  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois. 
JOHNSON,  a small  village  of  W’ashington  co.,  Missouri. 
JOHNSON,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa. 
JOHN'SONBURG  or  JOHN'SONSBURG.  a post-village  of 
Wyoming  co..  New  York,  about  260  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

.TOHNSONBUl’G.  a post-village  of  Warren  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, <)5  miles  N.  of  Trenton.  It  contains  2 churches,  a mill, 
f.nd  several  stores. 

JOIIN'SON’S.  a village  of  Essex  co.,  New  York,  20  miles 
• S.W.  of  Flizabethtown. 

.TOHNSON'S.  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Tennessee. 
.1)11  N SON’S  CORN  FllS,  a post-village  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio. 
Ji)llNSON’S  CREKK.  of  Orleans  co..  New  York,  falls  into 
Lake  Ontario,  in  the  W-N-IV.  part  of  the  state. 

.JOHNSON’S  CREFiK,  a post-village  of  Niagara  co.,  New 
Vork,  about  .35  miles  N.N.E.  of  Buffalo. 

.lOllNSON’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

JOHNSON’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co., 
W.  Virginia. 
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JOHNSON’S  FERRY,  a viflage  of  St.  Charles  co,  Mi* 
souri,  34  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

JOIINSON’S  FORKS, a post-officeof  Morgan  co,,  Kentucky. 

JOHNSON’S  GROVE,  a village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois,  68 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Chicago. 

JOHNSON’S  LANDING,  a small  village  of  Calhoun  co., 
Illinois. 

JOHNSON’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Pitt  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

JOHNSON’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  North  Fork  of  Embarras  River,  115  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Springfield. 

JOHNSON’S  RANCH,  a post-office  of  Sutter  co.,  California. 

JOHNSON’S  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Goochland  co., 
Virginia,  28  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

JOHNSON’S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Tarrant  co.,  Texas. 

JOHN/SONTO WN,  a post-office,  Northampton  co.,  Virginia. 

JOHN^SON VILLE,  a post-village  of  Rensselaer  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Boston  and  Troy  Railroad,  16  miles  from  Troy 

JOHNSONVILLE,  a poshvillage  of  Cumberland  co..  North 
Carolina.  65  miles  S.  of  Raleigh. 

JOHNSONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Williamsburg  district. 
South  Carolina. 

JOHNSONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio. 

JOHN’S  RIVER,  of  North  Carolina,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of 
Burke  county,  and  flowing  S.,  falls  into  the  Catawba  near 
the  centre  of  the  county. 

JOHNSTON,  jon.s^ton,  a large  manufacturing  village  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew,  3 miles  S.S.3V.  of  Paisley.  It  has 
wholly  risen  since  1780,  is  built  on  a regular  plan,  has  seve- 
ral squares,  a church,  various  chapels,  schools,  public  libra- 
ries, printing-presses,  and  as.sembly  rooms.  It  i.s  governed 
by  a committee  elected  annually  by  the  inhabitants.  It 
has  15  cotton  mills,  employing  together  upwards  of  1400 
hands,  besides  brass  and  iron  foundries,  and  machine  facto- 
ries. It  communicates  with  Glasgow  by  a canal,  and  also 
with  it  and  with  Paisley,  Greenock,  and  Ayr,  by  the  Glas- 
gow and  Ayr  railway.  Near  it  are  several  thriving  collierie.s. 
Pop.  in  1851,  5872. 

JOHNSTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

JOHNSTON  (or  CORNAVALLIS)  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  16°  53'  20"  N.,  Ion.,  169°  31'  30"  W. 
They  form  a lagoon,  surrounded  by  a reef,  stretching  N.E. 
and  S.3V.  10  miles,  and  5 miles  broad, 

JOHNSH’ON,  a township  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island, 
5 miles  W.  of  Providence.  It  contains  5 or  6 print-works, 
besides  other  establishments.  Pop.  3440. 

JOHNS  TON,  a township  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1009. 

JOHNSTON,  a po.st-office  of  Poinsett  co.,  Arkansas. 

JOIIN^STONE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  12  miles  N.E. 
of  Dumfries,  in  Anwandale.  Here  are  the  remains  of  Loch- 
wood  Castle,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

.TOIINSTON  ISLES,  a rocky  group,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
S.W.  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

JOHN'STON  STRAIT,  of  British  North  America,  in  the 
North  Pacific,  separates  Vancouver’s  Island  from  the  main- 
land on  its  N.  side. 

JOHN^STONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  oo.,  Georgia, 
about  60  miles  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Fulton  co..  New  York,  46  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Albany,  and  4 
miles  N.  of  the  Erie  Canal.  The  village  contains,  besides 
the  county  buildings,  a bank,  an  academy,  3 newspaper 
offices,  8 churches,  and  about  25  stores.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship, 8811 ; of  the  village  about  2500. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a post-town,  the  largest  of  Cambria  co., 
Pennsylvania,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  Conemaugh 
River  with  Stony  Creek,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  85 
miles  E.  of  Pittsburg.  The  Western  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  extends  from  this  town  to  Pittsburg.  Johns- 
town has  an  active  business  in  shipping  produce.  It  con- 
tains a national  bank  and  several  newspaper  offices.  Pop. 
4185. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a village  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsylvania,  55 
miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg,  and  6 miles  S.W.  of  Mifflintown 

JOHNSTOWN,  a thriving  po.st-village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio, 
about  24  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  contains  2 or  3 
churches. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Barry 
CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  931. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin,  53 
miles  S.W.  of  Milwaukie,  contains  2 churches.  Pop.  of 
Johnstown  township,  1402. 

JOHNS'TOWN,  a district  of  Canada  West,  having  S.E. 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  traversed  by  the  Rideau  River 
and  Canal. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a village  of  the  above  district,  in  the  S.E., 
on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Kil- 
kenny, li  miles  N.E.  of  Urlingford.  Pop.  949. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wexford,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Derry  and  Slaney  Rivers,  j mile  S.  of 
Clonegall.  Pop.  311. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kildare,  2 mile* 
N.  E.  of  Naas.  Pop.  192. 
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JOHNSrrOWN  centre,  a post-village  of  Rock  co,  Wis- 
consin, 10  miles  E.  of  Janesville,  contains  40  dwellings,  and 
about  200  inhabitants. 

JOIINSTOWN-anp-CREGGAN,  a bog  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Roscommon.  Area,  10.181  acres. 

JOlINy^VILLE,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co.,  New  York. 

JOIINSVILLE,  a village  of  Somerset  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal. 

JOIINSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland, 
74  miles  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

JOIINSVILLE.  a villfige  of  Dyer  co..  Tennessee,  on  Obion 
River.  150  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

JOIINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio. 

JOIINSVILLE,  a post-vill.age  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 

JOIINSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Ripley  co.,  Iowa. 

JOIIOREorDJOIIOR,  jo'horf,  a state  occupying  the  S. 
part  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  formerly  flouri.shing,  but  now 
of  little  importance.  The  town  of  Johore,  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  is  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Point  Romania. 

JOIISTADT,  yo'statt,  or  JOSEPIISTADT.  yo's^f-stitt',  a 
frontier  town  of  Saxony,  45  miles  S.IV.  of  Dresden.  Pop. 
1942.  chiefly  employed  in  mining. 

JOIGNY,  zhwdn'yee',  (anc.  Jnviniacum?)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Yonne.  here  crossed  by  a good  stone  bridge, 
and  on  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway.  15  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Auxerre.  Pop.  in  1852,  6455.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  old  wall, 
entered  by  six  gates,  and  has  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep 
streets,  with  two  suburbs,  a handsome  castle,  a cathedral  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  two  hospitals,  a communal  college, 
barracks,  a large  market-place,  and  manufactures  of  brandy 
and  leather,  and  .an  active  trade. 

JOINVILLE,  zhwS,NG'veeP.  a town  of  France,  depai-tment 
of  Haute-Marne,  on  the  Jlarne,  23  miles  N.  of  Chaumont. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3505.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a castle- 
crowned  height,  and  has  a communal  college.  It  gave  the 
title  of  prince  to  the  son  of  the  ex-king  Louis  Philippe. 

JOINVILLE  ISLANDS,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  (Dangerous 
Archipelago,)  are  in  lat.  15°  48'  S.,  lo7i.  139°  40'  W. 

JOINVILLE-LE-PONT,  zhwL\G'veel'  leh  p6xG,  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Seine,  6 miles  E.  of  Paris.  Pop.  610. 

JOLIBA  or  D.IOLIRA,  joPe-ba.  a large  river  of  West 
Africa,  considered  identical  w ith  the  Niger  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  is  supposed  to  rise  in  Senegambia,  near  lat.  9° 
N.,  Ion.  9°  W,,  at  from  15,000  to  16,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  thence  has  generally  a N.E.  course,  through  Soodan  to 
Kabra,  the  port  of  Timbuctoo,  after  which  it  flows  mostly 
E.S.E.,  till  it  receives  the  name  of  the  Quorra.  (See  Niger.) 
Besides  Kabra,  the  towns  of  Bammakoo,  Yamina,  Sego,  and 
Jenne  are  on  its  banks. 

JOLIET,  jo/le-et,  a thriving  town,  capital  of  Will  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  both  sides  of  the  Des  Plaines  River,  on  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island 
Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  and 
Chicago  R.R.,  37  miles  S.W.  of  Chicago.  The  town  is  hand- 
somely built,  and  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  9 
churches,  2 banks,  and  2 newspaper  otfices.  'The  canal  and 
river  afford  motive-power  for  mills.  Joliet  is  surrounded  by 
fertile  and  cultivated  prairies,  the  produce  of  which  is  shipped 
here  by  the  canal.  The  state  penitentiary  located  here  is  a 
magnificent  edifice,  built  of  a fine  gray  limestone,  quarried 
in  the  vicinity.  It  is  stated  that  it  cost  more  tlian  $1,000,000. 
Joliet  has  also  a large  manufactory  of  reapers  and  2 flooring- 
mills.  Pop.  in  1850,  2659 ; in  1860,  7104. 

JOLHbY'rOWN,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

JOLSTOR,  (Jolstor,)  a pari.sh  of  Norway.  See  Joelstor. 

JOLSVA.  yolsh'vdh',  ALNOVIA,  dl'no've-^h',  or  ELTSCII, 
Sltch,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Gomdr,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Eltsch,  14  miles  IV.S.W.  of  Rosenau.  Pop.  4015. 

JOMALIC.  Ho-mi-leekC  and  JOMONJOL,  iio-mon-iioP,  two 
islets  of  the  Philippines,  E.  of  Luzon. 

JOMANES.  See  Jumna. 

JO'NAS,  an  island  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  in  lat.  56°  25' 
30"  N.,  Ion.  143°  16'  E.,  about  2 miies  in  circumference,  and 
1200  feet  high.  A crowd  of  detached  rocks  lie  off  its  W.  side, 
on  which  the  waves  beat  with  great  violence. 

JOxN^A'riI.\N’S  CREEK,  Ohio,  rises  in  Licking  co.,  and 
flows  into  the  Muskingum  River  a few  miles  below  Zanes- 
ville. 

JONATHAN’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Haywood  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

JONEN,  yotnen,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  St.  Gall,  about  1 mile  from  Rapp  -rschwyl.  Pop.  2111. 

JONES,  jonz,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Neuse  River,  has  an  area  estimated  at  480 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Trent  River.  I’he 
surface  is  level,  and  mostly  covered  by  marshes  and  forests 
of  pitch-pine  and  cypress.  I’he  .soil  is  generally  satidy.  'I'he 
S.E.  part  is  occupied  by  Catfish  Swamp.  Formed  in  1779, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Willie  Jones,  of  North  Carolina. 
Capital,  Trenton.  Pop.  5730,  of  whom  2317  were  free,  and 
3413  slaves. 

JONES,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Georgia,  has  an 
area  of  378  square  miles.  The  Ocmulgee  Liver  forms  its 
entire  boundary  on  the  S.W.;  it  is  also  drained  by  Falling. 
Cedar,  Walnut,  and  Commi.ssioner  s Creeks.  The  surface  is 
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generally  hilly  and  broken;  the  .soil  has  been  much  worn, 
but  is  still  productive.  Iron,  granite,  and  quartz  are  found. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Railroad.  Orga* 
nized  in  1807,  and  named  in  honor  of  James  Jones,  formerly 
member  of  Congress  from  Georgia.  Capital,  Clinton.  Pop 
9107,  of  whom  3118  were  free,  and  5989  slaves. 

JONES,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Mississippi,  has  an 
area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Leaf  and  Tallahoma  Rivers.  The  surface  is  moderately  un- 
even; the  soil  is  sandy,  and  not  uniformly  fertile.  Named 
in  honor  of  Commodore  Paul  Jones.  Capital,  Ellisville. 
Pop.  3323,  of  whom  2916  were  free,  and  407  slaves. 

JONES,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an  area  of 
576  squaiN*  miles.  The  Wap.sipinicon  and  Maknqueta  Rivers, 
affluents  of  the  Mississippi  Itiver,  flow  through  the  county 
in  a S.E.  direction;  it  is  also  drained  by  Fall  River  and  Bear 
Creek.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  prairies  and  woodlands ; 
the  soil  is  highly  productive.  Limestone  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rocks  of  the  county.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Dubuque 
Southwestern  R.ailroad.  Named  in  honor  of  George  W. 
Jones,  United  States  senator  from  Iowa.  Capital,  Anamoea. 
Population,  13,306. 

JONES,  a township  of  Elk  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  383. 

JONES,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana. 

JONES,  a village  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Sangamon 
and  Morgan  Railroad,  40  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

JONES’  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Sumter  co„  Alabama. 

JONESBOROUGH,  jonz'bur-uh,  a post-township  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  Maine,  at  the  head  of  Englishman’s  Bay,  about 
128  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  518. 

.TONESBOROUGII.  a post-village  of  Brunswick  co.,  Yir- 
ginia,  about  90  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

JONESBOROUGH.  a thriving  post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
Georgia,  on  the  Macon  and  IVestern  Railroad,  79  miles  N.W. 
of  Macon.  It  is  a dep6t  for  cotton. 

JONESBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co..  Ala- 
bama, 36  miles  E.N.E.  of  'i'uscaloosa,  contains  a male  and 
female  seminary. 

JONESBOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Tippah  co..  Mississippi. 

JONESBOROUGH,  a flouri.shing  post-village,  capital  of 
Washington  co.,  Tennessee,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
East  'Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  80  miles  E.  of  Nash- 
ville. It  is  situated  in  a highly  productive  and  beautiful 
valley,  which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water-power.  It 
contains  2 or  3 churches,  2 academies  and  a good  court- 
house. 

JONESBOROUGH,  a thriving  po.st-village  of  Grant  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Blississinewa  River,  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Marion. 
A plank-road  passes  through  this  village  from  Lagro  to 
Anderson.  Pop.  in  1853,  about  500. 

JONESBOROUG  H,  a thriving  village  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana, 
about  85  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

JONESBOROUGH,  a po.st  village,  capital  of  Union  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Central  Railroad.  150  miles  S.  of  Springfield, 
and  10  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  contains  several  churches 
and  stores.  The  county  has  extensive  beds  of  coal,  iron  ore, 
lead,  and  porcelain-clay.  Pop.  842. 

JONESBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Saline  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Salt  Fork  of  Lamine  River,  about  80  miles  N.W.  of 
Jefferson  City. 

JOxNES'BURG.  a village  of  Camden  co..  North  Carolina, 
155  miles  E.N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

JONES’  (jonz'ez)  CREEK,  of  Kent  co.,  Delaware,  passes 
by  Dover,  and  falls  into  Delaware  Bay. 

JONES’  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  flows  into  Yadkin 
River  at  the  E.  border  of  Anson  county. 

.TONES’  CREEK,  of  Walker  co.,  Alabama,  flows  into  Sipsey 
River. 

JONES’  CREEK,  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Tennessee, 
flows  into  Harpeth  River,  in  Dickson  county. 

.TONES’  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Anson  co.,  North  Carolina. 

JONES’  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Liberty  co.,  Georgia. 

JONES’  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Hlinoi'*. 

JONES’  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Morehouse  parish.  Lout 
siana. 

.TONES’  HILL,  a post-office  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Alabama. 

JONES’  MILL,  a small  town  of  Oconto  county,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  Oconto  River,  8 or  10  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
Green  Bay. 

JONES’  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

JONES’  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Virginia. 

JONES’  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Meriwether  co..  Georgia. 

.TONES’  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Yallobushaco.,  Mis.sis.sippi 

JONES’  MILLS,  a post-office  of  McNairy  co.,  Tennessee. 

JONES’  MINES,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co..  North 
Carolina. 

JONES’  NURSERY,  a post-office  of  Clarke  co.,  Kentucky. 

JONESfPORT,  a township  of  IVashington  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  127  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1148. 

JONES’  SI'RING.  a post-office  of  Berkeley  co.,  TV. Virginia. 

JONES’  T.VNYARD,  a post-village  of  Callaway  co.,  Mis- 
souri, 35  miles  N.E.  of  .Tefterson  City. 

.TONES'TON,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Illinois. 

JONKS'fOlVN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Swatara  town- 
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jhip,  Lp’mnon  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Swatara  Creek,  29 
miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  places  in 
the  county,  and  contains  3 churches  and  several  stores. 

JONES  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Calaveras  co..  California. 

JONES^VHLLE,  a post'-office  of  Chittenden  co.,  Vermont. 

JONESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Saratoga  co.,  New  York, 
21  miles  N.  of  Albany.  It  contains  an  academy. 

JONESVILLE,  a village  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania,  5 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Mercer. 

JONESVILLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Lee  co.,  Virginia, 
on  Powell’s  River,  392  miles  W.S.W.  of  Richmond.  It  is 
situated  on  a beautiful  eminence  near  the  foot  of  Cumber- 
land Mountain.  Pop.  about  300. 

JONESVILLE.  a post-village  of  Yadkin  co..  North  Caro- 
lin.a,  on  Yadkin  River.  145  miles  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

JONESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Union  district,  South 
Carolina.  80  miles  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

JONESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Alabama. 

JONESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Texas. 

JON  ESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  40  miles 
N.E.  of  Marietta. 

JONESVILLE,  a post-village  in  Fayette  township,  Hills- 
dale county,  Michigan,  on  St.  Joseph’s  River,  and  on  the 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  74  miles  W.  of  Monroe.  The 
village  contains  4 churches,  and  a large  brick  Union  school- 
house,  in  which  about  250  pupils  receive  instruction.  This 
school  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  state. 
Jonesville  has  10  stores,  1 woollen  factory,  1 foundry,  and  2 
newspaper  office.  Settled  about  1830.  It  is  the  oldest  vil- 
lage of  the  county,  and  was  the  first  seat  of  justice.  Popu- 
lation, 1008. 

JONESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Bartholomew  county, 
Indiana. 

JONKOPING,  (Jonkoping,)  or  JONKJOPINO,  (Jonkjfi- 
ping.)  yontcho-ping,  (almost  yon'chfep-iug,)  a laen  of  South 
Sweden.  Area,  429^2  square  miles.  Pop.  163,426.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Jonkoping,  Grenna,  and  Eskejo. 

JONKOPING,  (Jonkoping.)  a town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the 
laen  of  the  same  name,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake  W^etter, 
SO  miles  E.  of  Gothenburg.  Pop.  8658.  It  has  an  arsenal, 
and  is  separated  from  its  suburbs  by  a trench.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  leather, 
which  are  exported  by  its  harbor  on  the  lake. 

JONQUlfeliES,  zh6No'ke-aiR/.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Ouvdze.  here 
cro.ssed  by  a bridge  of  eight  arches,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Avignon.  Pop.  1140.  It  bias  manufactures  of  silk  fabrics. 

JONSWEIL,  yonsRvile,  or  JONSCHVVEIL.  yonshhvile,  a 
village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  about  20  miles 
from  St.  Gall.  Pop.  1024. 

JONVELLE,  zhON“'v§lP,  a small  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Saone,  24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vesoul.  Pop.  900. 

JONZAC,  zh6Na'zdk^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Charente-Inferieure,  capital  of  an  arrondissemeut,  on  the' 
Seugne,  22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Saintes.  Pop.  in  1852,  2718. 

JOOBUL,  joo'buP,  a small  town  and  rajahship  of  North- 
west Hindostan,  between  the  rivers  Sutlej  and  Jumna, 
the  rajahship  comprising  3.30  square  miles.  Pop.  15,000. 

JOGBUL-KHARIB,  joo'bhl-K^rib,  a bay  of  East  Africa,  in 
the  Danakil  country,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Tajoorah, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  narrow  channels.  Lat. 
11°  29'  N.,  Ion.  42°  54'  E.,  about  85  miles  W.S.W.  of  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

JOODHUN,  jood'hunJ,  a strong  military  fort  of  British 
India,  presidency,  and  62  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bombay,  district 
of  Poonah.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1818. 

JOODPOOR,  JOUDPOUR,  jood'poorL  or  MARWAR,  mar'- 
war\  a state  of  Northwest  Hindostan,  subsidiary  to  the 
British,  and  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  in  Rajpootana, 
between  lat.  24°  and  28°  N.,  and  Ion.  70°  and  75°  E.  Area 
estimated  at  34,132  square  miles.  The  government  is  a 
kind  of  feudal  monarchy,  the  chiefs  holding  their  lands  on 
the  tenure  of  military  service;  and  it  is  said  that  the  rajah 
can  bring  into  the  field  60,000  men.  Within  the  limits  of 
Marwar  there  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  5000  towns  and 
villages,  the  chief  being  Joodpoor  and  Pallee. 

JOODPOOR  or  JOUDPOUR,  the  capital  of  the  above  state, 
ia  100  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ajmeer.  Pop.  60,000.(?)  The  priu- 
cipiil  edifice  is  a large  and  magnificent  citadel. 

JOOUPOOR  or  JOUDPOUR,  a small  town  (/f  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  50  miles  S.W.  of  Lohargong. 

•lOO'DY,  (or  JU^DL)  MOUNT,  in  Turkish  Koordistan,  is 
between  the  'Tigris  and  its  tributary  the  Khaboor,  immedi- 
ately E.  of  Jezeereh-ibn-Oraar.  By  the  Mohammedans,  it,  and 
not  the  Armenian  Mount  Ararat,  is  considered  to  be  the 
mountain  on  which  the  ark  of  Noah  rested  after  the  Deluge. 

JOOGDANPOOR,  a town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Bengal  pre- 
iiidency.  16  miles  N.W.  of  Kishenghur. 

JOOGDEtA,  (Hind.  Tugadeva,  yoo-gd-di/va,)  a town  of  Bri- 
tish India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  district  of 'Tiperah,  83  miles 
S.E.  of  Dacca.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics  and  salt. 

JOO'GOOGOO/,  a town  of  Bootan,  40  miles  N.  of  Cooch- 
Bahar. 

JOOLAMERK  or  JULAMERK,  joo-ld-mSrk',  written  also 
GIULAMERK,  s town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic,  and  95  \ 
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miles  S.  of  Van,  near  the  Greater  Zah.  It  stands  in  a ravine 
enclosed  by  rocky  mountains,  and  consists  of  about  200  mud 
huts  around  a massive  citadel. 

JOOLFA,  JOULFA,  or  JULFA,  jool'fd,  (written  .also 
DJOULFA.)  a town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  province 
and  21  miles  S.E.  of  Nakhchivan,  on  the  Aras. 

JOONAGHUR,  JUNAGIIUR,  joo'na-gurt,  written  also  JU 
NAGARH,  a town  of  IVest  Hindostan,  in  the  Baroda  domi- 
nions, peninsula  of  Guzerat,  58  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Diu  Head. 

J09NEA0HUR,  joo'ne-a-gOO,  a fortified  post  in  Nor'.> 
Hindostan,  36  miles  xN.iV.  of  Almora. 

JOO'NEER/,  or  SOO'NUIP,  a town  of  British  India,  presi 
dency  of  Bombay,  district,  and  52  miles  N.N.E.  of  Poonah. 
Its  fort,  on  a scarped  rock,  contains  fine  Mohammedan  and 
other  structures;  and  about  1 mile  S,  are  numerous  exca- 
vated Jain  teinjiles. 

JOORHA'TH,  joor'hdt’h^,  a town  of  British  India,  province, 
and  formerly  capital  of  Assam,  now  capital  of  its  upper 
division,  on  the  Dikho,  an  affluent  of  the  Brahmapootra. 

JOOUlIA,  a seaport  town  of  West  Hindostan,  in  the  Ba- 
roda dominions,  on  the  Guzerat  peninsula,  beside  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch,  78  miles  N.W.  of  Joonaghur.  It  has  a brisk 
traffic  by  sea  with  Mandavie  and  Bombay. 

JOPPA,  a town  of  Palestine.  See  Jaffa. 

JORAIRATAR  or  JORAYRATAR,  Ho-rl-ra-taRy,  a village 
of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  38  miles  S.E.  of  Granada,  on  the 
side  of  a hill  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a Moorish  castle. 
Pop.  1372. 

JORA'T,  zho'rd/  or  zho'rdtt,  or  .TURTEN,  yooR/ten,  a chain 
of  low  mountains  in  Switzerland,  forming  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Lakes  of  Neufchatel  and  Geneva,  and  connecting 
the  Bernese  Alps  with  IMount  .Jura. 

JOlUDAN,  (Arab.  Shereeali-d-KeJieer  or  Shcriah-el-KeMr, 
sha-ree^d-el-ke-beer/,  “the  great  watering-place,”)  a famous 
river  of  Asiatic  'Turkey,  forming  the  E.  boundary  of  Pale.s- 
tine,  rises  in  Anti-Libanus,  and  by  two  sources  on  the  E., 
near  Banias,  and  W.  near  Laish.  or  Dan.  flows  S.  through 
the  Lakes  of  El-Huleh,  (anc.  Mdrom.)  Tiberias,  or  'Taba- 
reeyah,  (anc.  Genes' ai'etk,)  and  enters  the  Dead  Sea  at  its  N. 
extremity,  after  a total  course  of  120  miles.  Its  breadth 
and  depth  vary  greatly ; in  spring,  when  highest,  it  has  been 
found  at  Beisan,  140  feet  across,  wholly  unfbrdable,  and  very 
rapid,  with  man3’-  cataracts,  (Lynch  enumerates  25.)  Its 
valley  is  about  5 miles  wide,  hemmed  in  by  precipices;  the 
soil  is  saTidy  and  barren,  though  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
covered  by  a dense  vegetation.  Its  principal  affluents  are 
the  Zurka  and  Shereeah-el-Mandoor. 

JOR^DAN,  a post-village  of  Elbridge  township,  Onondaga 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  Syracuse  and 
Rochester  Railroad,  about  150  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  It 
contains  5 churches,  an  academy,  1 bank,  1 newspaper 
office,  20  stores,  1 paper-mill,  several  flouring-mills,  and  a 
manufactory  of  skates. 

JORDAN,  a township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Population,  581. 

JORDAN,  a post-township  of  Greene  co., Wisconsin.  P.  869. 

JORDAN,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Lincoln,  27 
miles  S.E.  of  Hamilton. 

JORD.4N  CREEK,  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania,  falls  into 
the  Lehigh  River  near  Allentown. 

JORDAN'S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Orangeburg  district. 
South  Carolina. 

JOHDAN’S  SALINE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Van  Zandt 
CO.,  'fexas,  on  the  right  bank  of  Sabine  River,  about  269 
miles  N.E,  of  .kustin. 

JORDAN’S  STORE,  post-office.  M’illiamson  co.,  Tennessee. 

JORD^ANSTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

JORDAN’S  VALLEY,  post-office.  Rutherford  co..'Tennessee 

JORDANVILLE,  a post-office  of  Herkimer  co..  New  York. 

JORDON’S  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co., 
'Tennessee. 

JORHAUT,  jor'hawt/,  a town  of  Upper  Assam,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Dikho.  an  affluent  of  the  Bi-ahmapootra.  in  lat. 
26°  48'  N..  Ion.  94°  6'  E.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a province. 

JORJAN,  a town  of  North-east  Persia.  See  Goorgaun. 

JORKAU,  (Jorkau.)  youlkdw,  or  GORKAU.  (Gorkau.)  goat- 
kdw,  a small  town  of  Bohemia,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Saatz. 

JORQUERA  or  XORQUERA,  Hoa-kA^rl,.  a town  of  Spain, 
province  of  Albacete,  19  miles  N.E.  of  Chinchilla,  on  a steep 
acclivity,  near  the  river  Jucar.  i’op.  2876. 

JORUK,  a river  of  Asiatic  'Turkey.  See  Tchoruk. 

JORULLO,  XURULLO,  or  XORULLO,  norooPyo,  (often 
pronounced  no-roo/yo.)  sometimes  written  .lURUYO,  a vol- 
cano of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  75  miles  S.S.M'.  of  Val- 
ladolid, 80  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  19°  10'  N., 
Ion.  101°  1'  4.5"  W'.,  and  which  has  presented  the  most  re- 
markable phenomenon  in  the  memory  of  man,  it  having 
been  wholly  thrown  up  from  a fertile  plain,  having  an  eleva- 
tion of  2890  feet,  to  the  height  of  4265  feet  above  the  sea,  by 
a violent  eruption,  September  28th  and  29th.  1759.  'The  up 
heaved  tract  is  bounded,  at  a distance  of  from  H t°  - miles 
from  the  chief  crater,  by  a precipitous  wall  of  basalt,  e.spe- 
cially  abrupt  on  the  W.  side,  and  accessible  at  only  a few 
places.  Since  its  great  eruption,  many  of  the  subordinate 
cones  have  disappeared,  others  have  changed  their  fi  rni,  and 
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few  now  coutinne  to  evolve  vapor.  The  temperature  of  the 
soil  has  materially  declined,  and  much  of  the  volcano  is  par- 
tially covered  with  forest-trees. 

JOSEPHINE,  jo'zeh  feen/,  a post-village  of  Woodford  co., 
Illinois.  SI  miles  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

.70SEP11SD0KF,  yo'zSfs-doRf',  (formerly  SCII.\BLIA, 
shib'le-d,)  a village  of  Austria,  in  Slavonia,  11  miles  S.E.  of 
Peterwardein.  Pop.  3042. 

JOSEPIISTADT,  yo'z§fs-stStt',  a fortified  town  of  Bohemia, 
11  miles  N.  of  Koniggratz,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
Pop.  1800,  besides  military.  It  was  founded  in  1780,  is  well 
built,  and  has  an  establishment  for  the  cliildren  of  soldiers, 
and  manufactures  of  needles  and  cotton  fabrics. 

JOSEPIISTABT,  a town  of  Saxony.  See  Johst.^dt. 

JOSEPHSTADT,  a town  of  Galicia.  See  Podgorze. 

JOSEPIISTII A L,  yotz&fs-t|l',  a village  of  A ustria,  in  Croatia, 
24  miles  S.W.  of  Carlstadt.  Pop.  1162. 

JOSII'UA,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1170. 

JOSI.MATII,  jo'se-mdt’ht,  a village  of  North  Ilindosran, 
among  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  Lat.  30°  33'  N.,  Ion.  79° 
40'  E.  It  consists  of  houses  of  gray  stone,  with  several 
temples  interspersed,  one  of  which  is  connected  with  the 
famous  shrine  of  Bhadrinath. 

JOSLOWITZ,  yos'lo-wits',  or  JAllOSLOWICE,  yi-ros-lo- 
^eett.si.  a market-town  of  Moravia,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Znaym. 
Pop.  1688. 

.lOSSELIN,  zhos'seh-l^No',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Morbihan,  22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vannes.  It  has  a com- 
munal college.  Pop.  in  1852,  2808. 

JOSSE-TEN-NOODE,  yoss-t§n-n6'deh.  a village  of  Belgium, 
f rovince  of  South  Brabant,  immediately  E.  of  Brussels. 

JOUARRE,  zhoo'aRR/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Marne,  12  miles  E.  of  Meaux.  Pop.  1313. 

.TOUARRE  PONTCIIARTRAIN,  zhoo'aRR/  p^No'shaR'- 
trixo/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  11 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Rambouillet.  Pop.  1450. 

JOUDOM A,  a river  of  Sibi*i-ia.  See  Yoodoma. 

JOUBPOUR,  Ilindostan.  See  .Ioodpoor. 

JOUE,  zhoo'd',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Indre- 
et-Loire,  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Tours.  Pop.  1770. 

JOUfi,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire-Inferieure, 
on  the  Erdre,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Ancenis.  Pop.  in  1852,  2580. 

JOUE  UU  BOIS,  zhoo'A/  dii  bwd,  a village  of  Prance,  de- 
partment of  Orne,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Alengon.  Pop.  1540. 

JOUG,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Yoog. 

JOUGNE.  zhooh,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Doubs,  9 miles  S.  of  Pontarlier.  Pop.  1114. 

JOUL.4MERK,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Joolamerk. 

JOULF.\,  a town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia.  See  Joolfa. 

JOUNA,  joohid.  (written  also  KVIGII-PAK,)  a large  river 
of  Russian  America,  supposed  to  rise  about  lat.  65°  15'  N., 
Ion.  136°  W.  It  flows  S.S.W.  as  far  as  lat.  61°  40'  N., 
whence,  taking  a N.W.  course,  it  enters  Behrings’  Sea  by 
two  channels,  after  receiving  numerous  affluents.  It  is  per- 
fectly navigable  to  Noulato.  about  300  miles  from  its  mouth. 
On  both  banks  are  .several  villages,  whose  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  trapping  animats  for  their  fur,  in  fish- 
ing, and  in  trading. 

JOU/NE-A-KA.  a river  of  Russian  America,  an  affluent 
of  the  Jouna,  which  it. joins  in  lat.  64°  50'  N. 

JOU-NING,  a city  of  China.  See  Yu-Nhixg. 

JOUQUES,  zhook,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Bouches-du-lthone,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Aix.  Pop.  18.30. 

JOURBOURG.  a town  of  Russian  Poland.  See  Yoorboorg. 

JOURE,  zhooR,  a marki;t-town  of  Holland,  province  of 
Friesland.  6 miles  N.W.  of  Ileereuveen.  Pop.  2454. 

JOURIEV  POLSKl.  a town,  Russia.  See  Yooriev Polskoi. 

JOUX,  zhoo,  a lake  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Vaud,  near 
the  Jura  and  the  French  frontier.  Length,  7 miles;  breadth, 
1 mile.  It  is  .350  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valley  is  remark- 
able for  its  three  lakes,  for  the  famous  “ perte  de  I’Orbe,” 
for  its  romantic  scenery,  and  for  the  industry  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

JOUX,  chateau  de,  shd'to'  deh  zhoo,  in  France,  de- 
partment of  Doubs,  is  a fortress  on  a precipice,  commanding 
the  route  to  .N’eufchatel ; it  was  the  prison  of  Fou<iuet,  Mira- 
beau.  and  Toussaint  L’Ouverture. 

.lOUY,  zhwee,  a village  of  France,  on  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Chartres.  6 miles  from  the  latter. 

JOUY-SUR-MORIN,  zhwee '-suR-mo'rdNG/,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  arrondissement  of 
Cnulommiers,  on  the  Morin.  Pop.  1680.  Jouy  (zhoo'eeO  is 
the  name  of  many  communes  in  the  departments  of  Eure- 
et-Loir,  Moselle,  &c. 

JOVNIN,  zhov-neen'(?)  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
83  miles  W.  of  Poltava.  Pop.  1000. 

JOVV'AHIR.  a mountain  of  Ilindostan.  See  Jawarir. 

JGW.IUR.  jo'wAr',  a town  of  Ilindostan,  44  miles  S.E. 
of  Damaun.  in  lat.  19°  5.5'  N.,  Ion.  73°  23'  E. 

JOWAUR,  a maritime  district  of  Ilindostan,  bounded  W. 
by  the  sea.  and  E.  by  the  West  Ghauts,  from  which  latter 
numerous  streams  flow  to  the  ocean. 

JOWRA  H,  jow'ra.  a town  of  Ilindostan,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, 50  miles  N.IV  "ofOojeiu,  in  lat.  23°  38'  N.,  Ion.  75°  11'  E. 
Pop.  3551. 
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JOY,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co..  New  York. 

JOYEUSE,  zhwd'uz/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  An 
deche.  on  the  Baume,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes,  7 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Largentiere.  Pop.  in  1852,  2688. 

JOYN/ER’S  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  Edgecombe  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Piailroad,  32  miles 
N.  of  Goldsborough. 

JOY’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Burke  co.,  Georgia. 

JOZEFOW  or  JOZEFOV,  yo'zeh-fov',  a town  of  Poland, 
government  of  Lublin,  on  the  Yistula,  32  miles  S.W.  of 
Lublin.  Pop.  1240. 

JOZEFOW  or  JOZEFOV,  a town  of  Poland,  government 
of  Lublin,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Zamosc.  Pop.  1100. 

JUAN,  Hoo-dn'  or  Hwdn,  a town  of  Spain,  island  of  Majorca. 
Pop.  1575. 

JULAN,  a small  village  of  Potawatamie  co.,  Iowa. 

JUAN  DE  ALICANTE,  Hoo-dn'  dd  d-le-kdn/td,  a village  of 
Spain,  in  Valencia,  province,  and  4 miles  N.E.  of  Alicante, 
in  a plain,  near  the  Castella  or  Monnegre.  Pop.  3773. 

JU  AN  DE  LA  NAVA,  Hoo-dn/  dd  Id  nd^vd,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Old  Castile,  province,  and  16  miles  from  Avila.  Pop.  692. 

JUANES,  Hwd-n&s/,  a river  of  Spain,  flows  S.E.,  and  joins 
the  Jucar  after  a course  of  about  45  miles. 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ,  ju'an  fer-uanM6z.  (Sp.  pron.  noo-dn/- 
fdR-ndn/ddth,)  or  MAS-A-TIERRA,  mds-d-te-dR^Rd,  a rocky 
island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  400  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Chili,  of  which  it  is  a dependency.  Lat.  33°  37' S..  Ion.  78° 
53'  W.  It  is  18  miles  long,  and  6 miles  broad,  rises  to  3000 
feet  above  the  ocean,  has  steep  shores,  and  a desolate  appear 
ance  from  the  sea;  but  in  its  N.  half,  in  which  is  Cumber- 
land Bay.  are  some  fertile  valleys,  producing  figs,  grapes, 
sandal-wood,  cork,  and  other  timber-trees.  It  is  leased  from 
the  Chilian  government  by  settlers  from  the  United  States 
and  Tahiti.  The  solitary  residence  here  for  four  years, 
of  a Scotchman,  named  Alexander  Selkirk,  is  suppo.sed  to 
have  formed  the  basis  of  De  Foe’s  well-known  tale  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe.”  Mas-a-fuera  is  another  rocky  and  precipitous 
island,  lying  to  the  W.  Lat. 33°  49'  S.,  Ion.  80°  27'  W. 

JU'ANPOOR'  or  JU'ANPORE/,  a district  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal.  Area,  1820  square  miles.  Capital, 
Juanpoor. 

JUANPOOR,  a town  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  above 
district,  on  the  Goomty,  here  crossed  by  a fine  bridge  at  the 
convergence  of  several  roads,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Benares.  It 
has  several  good  public  buildings,  and  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  an  independent  sovereignty. 

JUAN  REJON,  Hoo-^n'  ri-Hon^  an  islet  of  the  Canaries. 
It  is  one  of  the  four  islands  which  form  the  port  of  Arecife. 

JUAN,  SAN.  See  San  Juan. 

JUBA,  zhoo'bi  or  GOVIND,  go-vind',  (called  aLso  FUMBO, 
foom'bo,  and  ROGUE’S  RIVER,)  a river  of  East  Africa,  after 
a S.E.  course,  imperfectly  known,  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  lat.  0°  14'  S.,  Ion.  42°  39'  E.  It  is  said  to  rise  in  Abyssinia 

JUBA  or  GOVIND,  a walled  town  of  East  Africa,  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a lofty  hill,  1 mile  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Juba. 

JUBBULPOOR,  a town  of  India.  See  J.ybbalpoor. 

JUBERA  or  XUBEllA,  Hoo-bA'rd,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Logrofio,  on  the  Jubera.  P.  1301. 

JUBERARA,  joo-be-rd/rd,  a town  of  British  India,  in  Ben- 
gal, Upper  Provinces,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Saharunpoor. 

JUBLAINS,  zhii'bl^NO',  (anc.  Nifiodu/num ?)  a village  of 
France,  department,  and  7 miles  S.E.  of  Mayenne,  remark- 
able for  its  interesting  Roman  remains.  Pop.  1840. 

JUBRIQUE  (or  XUBRIQUE)  LA  NUEVA,  Hoo-bree'kA  13 
n w.Vv3,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province,  and  55  miles 
from  Malaga.  Pop.  2030. 

JUCAR  or  XUCAR,  HooflcaR,  (anc.  Sidcro,)  a river  of  Spain, 
in  New  Castile  and  Valencia,  ri.ses  in  the  Sierra  Albarracin, 
flows  successively  W.,  S.,  and  E.,  and  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Cullera,  26  miles  S.  of  Valencia,  after  a total 
course  of  about  200  miles. 

JUCHITAN  or  XUCHITAN,  Hoo-che-t3n/,  a town  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  state  of  Oajaca,  on  the  river  Juchi- 
tan,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Tehuantepec.  Pop.  4600. 

JUCHNOV  or  JUCHNOW.  See  Yookhnov. 

JUCHNOVK  or  JUCHNOWKA.  See  Yookhnovka. 

JUCKOW  or  JUCHOW,  joo'kOw.  sometimes  written  JA 
KAU,  jd/kow,  a seaport  town  of  some  importance  in  India, 
Cutch,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Mandavee,  and  near  the  Koree 
mouth  of  the  Indus. 

JU'DA,  Greene  co.,  Wisconsin.  See  Appendix. 

JUDAEA  or  JUDEA,  ju-dee/a,  the  ancient  country  or  king- 
dom of  Judah,  forming  the  S.’part  of  Palestine  'r  the  Holy 
Land,  having  N.  Samaria,  W.  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
(Phoenicians,)  S.  Arabia,  and  E.  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  river 
Jordan.  It  now  composes  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Syrian 
pashalic  of  Damascus,  and  is  mostly  compri.sed  between  lat. 
31°  and  32°  N.,  and  Ion.  34°  30'  and  35°  30'  E.  In  it  are  the 
towns  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Bethlehem,  and  Jericho.  (See 
P.4LESTINF,.) 

JUDENBURG,  yoo'den-bdfiRG',  (anc.  Iduriimf)  a town  of 
Styria,  on  the  Mur.  40  miles  W N.W.  of  Gratz.  to  which  city 
it  was  next  in  provincial  importance  previous  to  its  de- 
struction by  fire,  in  1807.  Pop.  2688.  It  has  been  rebuilt  ino 
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modern  style,  and  has  several  churches,  an  old  Jesuit  college 
and  castle — both  now  used  for  barracks,  a new  gymnasium, 
transferred  from  Admont  in  1820,  and  a printing  establish- 
ment. Near  it  is  the  new  castle  of  Liechtenstein.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  carried  on  an  important  trade  with  the 
Levant.  An  armistice  with  Napoleon  was  signed  here  in 
1797. 

JUDGE-and-his-CLERK,  two  islets  of  the  Macquarrie 
group,  in  the  South  Pacific,  S.W.  of  New  Zealand. 

JU'DY’S  (or  JU'DAirS)  GAP,  a village  of  Hickory  co., 
Missouri,  90  miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

JTIG,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Yooo. 

JU'GADREE^  a town  of  British  India,  in  Bengal,  Upper 
Provinces,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Saharunpoor. 

JUG'DISPOOR/,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  in  Oude,  53  miles 
S.E.  of  Lucknow. 

JUGDULUK,  jiig'da-lukr,(?)  a village  of  Afghanistan,  in 
the  defiles  between  Jelalabad  and  Cabool,  was  the  scene  of 
the  principal  massacre  of  the  British  troops  on  their  retreat 
from  Cabool  in  1842,  and  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  Afghans 
by  the  British  in  1843. 

JUGGERNAUT,  JUGGERNAUTII..iug'gher-nawt',or  POO'- 
REE^(anc.  jdg-gi-nd/t’hd,  ‘-lord  of  the  world,” 

one  of  the  names  of  the  Vishnu,)  a town  and  famous  temple 
of  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  district,  and  42  miles  S.  of  Cut- 
tack, on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Pop.  of  the  town, 
30,000;  but  at  the  great  annual  festival  in  March,  the  popu- 
lation is  increased  by  many  thousands  from  all  parts  of  India. 
The  main  street  is  wholly  composed  of  religious  edifices,  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  which  is  the  great  temple,  a vast  struc- 
ture within  an  area  of  about  670  feet  square,  and  completed 
in  the  twelfth  century  at  a cost  of  from  400,000Z.  to  500,000L 
Twelve  festivals  are  held  here  annually;  and  all  the  land 
within  20  miles  from  the  temple  is  stated  to  be  held  rent  free, 
on  condition  of  the  tenants  performing  certain  services  in 
and  about  the  shrine. 

JUGGOTEE,  jug'go-tee^  a town  of  India,  Gwalior  domi- 
nions. 13  miles  S.E.  of  Maheidpoor. 

JUGON,  zhii'gAxG/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cotes- 
du-Nord,  on  the  Arguenon,  13  miles  W.S.VV.  of  Dinan.  P.  508. 

JUG^TOWN,  a village  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey,  12 
miles  N.W.  of  Flemington. 

JUI  or  JUHI,  joo'ee,  a walled  town  of  Sinde,  15  miles  N.W. 
of  Lake  Manchar.  Pop.  about  1000. 

JUILLAC.  zhwee'y^k^  a market-town  of  Franca,  departs 
mentof Corr^ze,  14  miles  N.W. of  Brives-la-Gaillarde.  P. 2637. 

JUILLAN,  zhwee'y^NG/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Hautes-Pyrenees,  arrondissement  of  Tarbes.  Pop.  1690. 

JUJURIEUX,  zhu'zhil're-uh,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ain,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Nantua.  Pop.  1600. 

JU.TUY.  Hoo-Hwee',  a town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La 
Plata,)  province,  and  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Salta,  on  the  river 
Jujuy,  on  the  main  route  from  Salta  across  the  mountains 
into  Bolivia.  Pop.  about  4000. 

JUJUY  or  RIO  GRANDE  DE  JUJUY,  ree'o  grdn'di  di 
noo-Hwee^  a river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata.) 
ri.ses  on  the  frontiers  of  Bolivia,  and  after  a course  of  about 
300  miles,  first  S.  and  then  E.,  joins  the  Vermejo.  Lat.  23° 
5'  S..'lon.  62°  40'  W. 

JUL'AH’OOR'  or  JEL'ALPOOR/,  a town  of  the  Punjab,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Jhylum,  90  miles  N.W.  of  Lahore.  It 
has  been  generally  supposed  that  here  was  the  field  of  the 
battle  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Porus,  but  Burney 
comsiders  the  contest  to  have  taken  place  at  Jhylum,  25  miles 
higher  up  the  river. 

JULAMERK,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Jool.\merk. 

JULFA,  a town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia.  See  Joolfa. 

JULFA,  jooFfa,  a village  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee, 
immediately  S.  of  Ispahan. 

.fULI,  Hoo'lee,  a town  of  South  Peru,  department,  and  46 
miles  S.E.  of  Puno,  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca.  Ele- 
vation, 13,100  feet. 

JULIA,  a town  of  Transylvania.  See  Gy.vlo. 

JU'Ll  AN,  a village  of  Moultrie  co.,  Illinois,  66  miles  E.  by 
S.  of  Spi-ingfield. 

JU'LIAN  FURNACE,  a post-village  of  Centre  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  Bald  Eagle  Valley,  about  95  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Harrisburg. 

.lU  LI  AN’S  GAP,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Tennessee. 

JULIANSHAAB,  yoo'le4ns-hdV,  a maritime  station  in 
Greenland,  on  its  W.  coast,  110  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Farewell, 
and  the  principal  place  of  an  extensive  district. 

JULICH,  (.liilich.)  yii'liK,  (Pr.  ,/aher.s-,  zhu'le-d'.)  a fortified 
town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
on  the  Ruhr.  Pop.  4201.  It  has  a strong  citadel,  and  was 
fhe  capital  of  the  department  of  Roer  (Ruhr)  under  the 
French  Empire. 

JULIER,  COE  DU,  kol  dii  zhii'le-A/,  one  of  the  principal 
passes  in  the  chain  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  canton  of  Grisons, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Inn.  7558  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  was  long  the  chief 
route  between  Venice,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France. 

.,'iJEIERS,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  See  JuLicn. 

.HJ'LTET,  a new  village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad.  5 or  6 miles  S.  of  Bedford. 
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JULIET,  Illinois.  See  Joliet. 

JULII  FORUM.  See  Frejus. 

JULIOBONA.  See  Lillebonne. 

JULIOMAGUS.  See  Angers. 

JULIUSBURG,  yoo/le-Ods-bSdRO',  a town  of  Prussia,  f(n> 
vince  of  Silesia,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  977. 

JU'LIUSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Burlington  co..  New  ,ler- 
sey,  6 or  7 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Mount  Holly.  It  has  a church, 
and  about  30  dwellings. 

JULL,  jull,  a town  of  Beloochistan,  province  of  Cutch- 
Gundava,  20  miles  S.  of  Gundava. 

JULLALKOTE,  jul-la-kot',  a small  town  of  Sinde,  35  milOi,i 
S.W.  of  Tatta. 

JULLAND,  (Julland.)  See  Jutland. 

JULLINDER,  juFlin-der,  a large  town  of  the  Punjab,  in 
the  Doab,  or  tract  between  the  Sutlej  and  Beas,  75  miles  E. 
of  Lahore.  Estimated  population,  40, OfX).  It  is  in  a fertile 
tract,  surrounded  by  handsome  mausoleums,  and  other 
edifices;  and  it  was  formerly  the  residence  of  an  Afghan 
dyna.sty.  The  .Tullinder  Doab  was  ceded  to  the  British  at 
the  termination  of  the  late  war  in  the  Punjab. 

JULRAIZ,  jul-riz'  (!)  a town  of  Afghanistan,  on  theCalxjol 
River,  with  numerous  forts.  35  miles  E.  of  Cabool. 

JUMBOSEER.  jum'bo-.seer',  a town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bombay,  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Baroach,  near  an 
extensive  lake,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  many  Hindoo 
temples.  Pop.  10.400. 

JUMEAUX,  zhLi'rno',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Puy-de-Dome,  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Issoire.  Pop.  in  1852,  1820. 

JUMELLES,  zhii'mMP,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Maine-et-Loire,  8 miles  S.  of  Bauge.  Pop.  1603. 

JUMELLli^RE.  LA,  Id  zhU'm^i'le-aiRy,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Beaupreau 
Pop.  1222. 

JUMET  or  JUMETZ.  zhu'm^U,  a town  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince  of  Ilainaut,  3 miles  N.  of  Charleroi.  It  has  glass- 
works, distilleries,  and  extensive  coal-mines.  Pop.  8027. 

JUMIEGi^S,  zhii'me-cizlP,  a village  of  F ranee,  department 
of  Seine-Inferieure,  on  the  Seine.  12  miles  W.  of  Rouen.  Pop. 
in  1852,  1670.  It  has  remains  of  a Benedictine  abbey. 

JUMILLA  or  XUMILLA,  noo-meePyd.  a town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  37  miles  N.N.W.  of  Murcia,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  crowned  by  an  old  fortress.  Pop.  7362.  It  is  pretty  well 
built,  is  a bishop’s  .see,  and  has  a public  granary,  manufac- 
tures of  fire-arms,  tiles,  earthenware,  and  refined  salt. 

JUMILLAC,  zhii'mee'ydk',  or  JU.MILLAC-LE-GRAND, 
zhii'mee'yAk^leh-gr6N“^  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Dordogne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isle  River,  29 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Perigueux.  Pop.  in  1852.  3277. 

JUMNA,  jumhiA,  (;inc.  Yamuna,  yd-moo'ud.  the  Jomnnes 
of  Pliny,)  a river  of  India,  rises  among  the  loftiest  peaks  of 
the  Himalayas,about  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet,  flows  mostly 
S..  and  afterwards  S.E.,  and  joins  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad, 
after  having  enclosed  with  that  river  the  territory  called  the 
Doab.  Total  course,  estimated  at  680  miles;  its  breadth  varies 
at  different  seasons  from  100  to  1000  yards.  It  is  generally 
shallow,  and  unfit  for  navigation.  Its  affluents  are  the 
Touse.  Chumbul,  Sind  Betwah,  Cane,  and  Rinde.  On  it  are 
the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  Soon  after  leaving  the  moun- 
tains it  supplies  water  W.  to  Ali  Merdan’s  Canal,  and  E.  to 
Zabeta  Khan’s  or  the  Doab  Canal. 

JU.MNOOTRI,  JUMNOUTRI,  jum-noo'tree,  written  also 
JU.MNOTRI,  a peak  of  the  Himalayas,  in  Ilindostan.  Lat- 
about  30°  N.,  Ion.  78°  20' E.  Height,  25,500  feet. 

JU.MNOOTRI  or  JUMNOUTRI,  jum-nooHree.  (Hind.  Ya- 
munavatari,  yd-moo-nd-vi-td'ree,)  a famous  place  of  Hindoo 
pilgrimage  in  North  India,  near  the  source  of  the  Jumna. 
Lat.  .30°  52'  N.,  Ion.  78°  20'  E.,  and  10.849  feet  above  the  sea. 

JUMOO,  a town  of  the  Punjab.  See  Jamu. 

JUMP'ING  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Virginia. 

JUMUD,  joo-miid',  a walled  town  of  Central  Asia,  70  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Khiva.  Its  inhabitants  are  Toorkomans,  who  have 
about  350  houses. 

JUNAGIIUR  or  .JUNAGARH.  See  Joonaghur. 

JUNC^TION,  Connecticut,  a station  at  the  junction  of 
the  Naugatuck  with  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail- 
road, 9 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Bridgeport. 

JUNCTION,  a post-office  of  Rensselaer  co..  New  York. 

JUNCTION,  a post-office  of  Hanover  co..  Virginia. 

JUNCTION,  a post-village  of  Paulding  co.,  Ohio,  at  the 
union  of  the  Miami  Canal  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Ca- 
nal. 5 miles  N.  of  Charloe. 

JUNCTIOI^  a post-village  of  Du  Page  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  at  its  junction  with 
railroads  extending  to  Fulton  and  Quincy,  30  miles  W.  of 
Chicago. 

JUNCTION,  a post-office  of  Yuba  co..  California. 

JUNCTION  STORE,  a post-office  of  Botetourt  co.,  Virginia. 

JUNDIAHl,  zhoon-de-S^ee,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and 
23  miles  N.W.  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  the  Jundiahi.  Pop.  5000. 

JUNEAU,  joo'no',  formerly  DODGE  CENTRE,  a post-vil- 
lage,  capital  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin,  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  the  county,  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad,  46  miles  E.N.E.  of  Madison.  It  was  laid 
out  and  selected  as  the  county-seat  about  the  year  1850,  and 
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named  in  memory  of  the  first  white  settler  of  Wisconsin. 
The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  and  rapidly  improving. 
A newspaper  is  published  here.  It  has  4 stores  and  2 hotels. 
Population  in  1865,  about  700. 

.TUNEDA  or  XUXEDA,  noo-nA'nJ,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  province,  and  16  miles  S.E.  of  Lerida,  at  a hill- 
foot.  Pop.  1600. 

JUNQ-BUXZLAU,  Bohemia.  See  Buntzlau. 

JUNGEYPOOR.  jting'ghl-poor^  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  and  province  of  Bengal,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Moor- 
shedabad,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  a flourishing  silk  manu- 
facture. 

JUNGFRAU,  yOong'frdw.*  (the  “ Maiden,”  or  the  “ Virgin 
Mountain. ’’fl  a mountain  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  on  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Valais,  7 miles  W. 
of  the  Finster-aar-horn.  Height,  13.671  feet.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  rocks  and  precipices,  and  capped 
with  perpetual  snow;  but  its  summit  was  attained,  in  1812. 
bv  the  brothers  Meyer  of  Aarau,  and  in  1841  by  Agassiz  and 
Professor  Forbes. 

.TUXGLEBARRY,  .ifing'ghel-bar'ree.  a town  of  British  In- 
dia. presidency  of  Bengal,  58  miles  N.E.  of  Dacca. 

.1  UN'GNAU.  ySong'ndw.  a village  of  South  Germany,  prin- 
cipality of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  3 miles  N.  of  Sigma- 
ringen.  Pop.  703. 

JUNG-IVOZICZ.  y65ng-tlrot/sitch(?)  a town  of  Bohemia.  12 
miles  from  Tabor.  Pop.  1812. 

JUNIATA,  joo-ne-ah'ta.  a river  of  Pennsylvania,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Little  Juniata  and  Frankstown  Branch, 
wtmmences  in  the  S.  central  part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  in 
a general  E.  direction,  falls  into  the  Susqviehanna  14  miles 
above  Harrisburg.  The  region  through  which  it  passes  is  di- 
versified by  fertile  limestone  valleys  and  mountain  ridges,  in 
which  iron  ore  is  abundant.  The  .scenery  along  the  banks 
of  this  river  is  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque. The  whole  length  of  the  Juniata  tincluding  the 
Frankstown  Branch)  is  estimated  at  near  150  miles.  It  is 
not  navigable,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  passes  along  it 
to  Hollidaysburg.  Branches. — The  Little  .Tuniata.  a very 
small  stream,  rises  in  the  N.IV.  part  of  Blair  county,  and 
after  a course  of  perhaps  not  more  than  30  miles,  joins  the 
Frankstown  Branch.  The  latter  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  Bed- 
ford county,  and  passes  by  Frauk.stown,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name.  The  Raystown  Branch,  more  properly  an 
aflluent  of  the  Juniata,  is  the  principal  tributary  of  th.at 
river.  It  h.as  its  sources  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Bedford  county, 
and  joins  the  Juniata  near  Huntingdon. 

.TUNI,A.TA.  a county  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  S.E.  central 
part  of  the  state,  contains  350  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  .Juniata  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Tusca- 
rora  and  Lost  Creeks.  The  surface  is  mostly  occupied  with 
valleys  and  mountains,  which  abound  in  beautiful  and 
romantic  scenery.  The  valleys  are  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated. Limestone,  sandstone,  and  slate  are  the  principal 
rocks.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Central  Railroad  pass 
through  it.  Capital.  Jlifflintown.  Pop.  16,986. 

JUNI.\TA,  a township  of  Blair  co..  Pennsylvania. 

JUNT.4TA.  a post-township  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  .Tuniata  River.  25  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  1U17. 

JUNIATA  CROSS'INGS,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

.lUNIN  or  XUNTN.  Hoo-neen^  or  REYES.  r.Vy^s,  a town  of 
Peru,  department  of  .Tunin.  108  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lima,  on  the 
E.  side  of  Lake  Chincbacocha.  Near  it  is  the  Pampa  of  .Junin, 
where,  on  August  24.  1824.  the  Spanish  troops  under  Gene- 
ral Canterac  were  beaten  by  Bolivar. 

JUNIN,  XUNIN,  or  REYES,  formerly  TARMA.  taR'ma.  a 
department  of  Peru,  stretches  quite  across  the  Andes,  and 
includes  the  valleys  of  Jauja  andlluanuco.  Capital,  Hua- 
nuco.  Pop.  in  1850,  247,748. 

JUNIOR,  a post-office  of  Scioto  co..  Ohio. 

.TU'NIPER.  Georgia,  a station  on  the  Muscogee  Railroad, 
between  Columbus  and  Macon.  26  miles  from  the  former. 

JU'NIPER  CREEK,  of  Chesterfield  district.  South  Caro- 
lina. flows  into  Thompson's  Creek,  a few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

.TULNIUS,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Seneca  co..  New  York,  8 miles  N.  of  'Waterloo.  Pop.  1316. 

JUNIVILLE,  zhii'nee'veeF.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  .Ardennes.  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mezieres.  Pop.  in 
1852. 1 460. 

JUNK-CEYLON.  or  JUNKSEYLON.  jtink-seeRon  or  jhnk'- 
se-l6n'.  or  S.A.L.4.NG,  s2-ldng^  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
belonging  to  Siam,  off  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Lat.  7°  46'  N.,  Ion.  98°  IS'  E.  Length.  20  mile.s; 
average  breadth.  10  miles.  The  surface  is  level  and  wooded. 
It  contains  extensive  tin-mines,  the  produce  of  which,  with 
-dible  birds’-nests.  ivory,  and  Japan-wood,  are  exported 
chiefly  to  the  British  settlements  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca. 

JU'NO,  a post-office  of  Lumpkin  co.,  Georgia. 

JUNO,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  Tennesse. 


* “ But  I have  seen  the  soaring  .Juxofrad  rear 

Her  never-trodden  snow.” — Childe  Harold,  Canto  iv. 

♦ “The  ViUGi.v  Moo.vtaix  wearing  like  a queen 

A brilliant  crown  of  everlasting  snow." — Wordsworth. 
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.TUNONIS  PRO?rONTORTUM.  See  Trafalgar. 

JUNQUER  A.(or  XUNQIIER  A.)  LA,  Id  Hoon-kA'rd.  a town  <4 
Spain,  province,  and  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gerona.  in  a gorge  ct 
the  Pyrenees.  Pop.  1098,  employed  in  manufacturing  corks. 

JUP.A.N01VA-S0PK,4.,  yoo-pl-no'vd-sopR^d  (?)  a volcanic 
mountain  of  Kamtcbatka.  in  lat.  5.3°  55'  N.,  Ion.  156°  SO'  E. 

JUPILLE,  zhii'peeF,  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  3 
miles  E.  of  TJege,  on  the  Meuse.  Pop.  IWO.  It  was  the 
ancient  Johii  YiUa.  a residence  of  Pepin  FHeristal,  and  the 
place  of  his  decease. 

JUPILLES,  zhti'peelL  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe,  M'.S.tY.  of  St.  Calais. 

JURA,  yoo'rd,  a river  of  Russia,  government  of  Wilna, 
joins  the  Niemen  or  Memel  above  Tilsit,  after  a course  of 
about  75  miles. 

.TU'RA.  (anc.  Diura?)  an  island,  one  of  the  Inner  He- 
brides. in  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle.  immediately  N.E.  of  Islay. 
Length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  24  miles;  breadth  varies  from  2 
to  8 miles.  Estimated  area,  about  84  square  miles,  or  58,400 
Scotch  acres,  only  500  of  which  are  arable.  It  is  the  mo.st 
rugged  of  the  Hebrides;  near  its  S.  extremity  are  3 lofty 
peaks,  termed  the  “Paps  of  Jura.”  On  the  E.  and  mo.st 
populous  coast  is  the  harbor  of  Small  Islands ; on  the  'W.  is 
the  deep  inlet.  Loch  Tarbet,  Slate,  and  iron  ore  are  found. 
Principal  village.  .lura.  on  the  E.  coast. 

.TURA.  joo'ra.  (Fr.  pron.  zhii'rd'.)  a department  of  France, 
formed  of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Franche-Comte,  bounded 
E.  and  S.  by  Switzerland.  Area.  1894  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1861.  298,053.  Situated  almost  entirely  in  the  ba.sin  of  the 
Rhone.  Surface  mostly  covered  with  ramifications  of  the 
.lura  Mountains.  Principal  rivers,  the  Oignon,  Doubs,  Seis.se, 
and  .\in.  Soil  rich  and  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Sufficient  corn 
(chiefly  maizel  is  rai.sed  for  home  consumption;  and  potatoes 
are  a large  and  important  crop.  .Annual  produce  of  wine  is 
commonly  upwards  of  400.000  hectolitres,  some  of  very  good 
quality.  Butter,  cheese,  &c.,  are  principal  products.  Chief 
mineral  products,  iron,  marble,  and  gypsum.  Jura  is  di- 
vided into  the  4 arrondissements  of  I^ns-le-Saulnier,  Dole, 
Poligny,  and  St.  Claude. 

JUR  A,  joo'ra,  (called  eklmLeberherg,  liffier-b^RG'-in  German? 
Fr.  pron.  zhii'rl';  anc.Ju'ra;  It.  Giura,  joo'ri.)  a chain  of 
mountains,  which  separate  France  from  Switzerl.and,  extend- 
ing in  France  from  the  department  of  Ain  to  that  of  Haut- 
Rhin,  and  in  Switzerland,  along  the  cantons  of  Yaud,  Neuf- 
chatel,  and  Bern.  It  is  composed  of  a series  of  parallel  ranges, 
extending  for  180  miles  in  the  form  of  a curve,  from  S.  to  N.E." 
with  a mean  breadth  of  .30  miles ; these  are  separated  by  long 
valleys,  which  are  traversed  by  streams  flowing  N.  and  S.  The 
culminating  points,  .situated  mostly  in  theS.part  ofthechain, 
are  Mount  Molesson,  6588  feet;  Reculet-de-Toiry,  5643  feet; 
Mont  Tendre,  5538  feet;  Dole,  5-509  feet;  Chasseron.  5280 
feet;  and  Chasseral,  5280  feet.  The  chief  geological  feature 
is  a peculiar  formation  called  Jura  limestone  and  cretaceous 
gypsums,  alabaster,  beds  of  asphalt  and  oolite.*,  coral, 
marble,  abundance  of  iron,  and  mineral  springs.  Thei-e  are 
numerous  cascades  and  stalactite  grottos  in  the  mountains, 
and  their  summits  are  covered  with  fine  fore.sts.  lYolves 
are  plenty,  and  the  brown  bear  is  occasionally  met  with. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  valleys;  cattle  are  extensively 
reared;  and  cheese,  called  Gruyfere,  is  manufactured  foi 
exportation. 

JURAN^ON,  zhu'r8No's6No',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Basses-Pyrenees,  1^  miles  W.  of  Pau.  Pop.  1329. 

JURBISE,  zhilR'beez',  a village  of  Bel^um,  in  Ilainaut,  on 
the  railway  from  Brussels  to  Paris,  30  miles  from  the  former. 

JURBURG,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Yoorbooro. 

JURIE  VETZ-POVOLSKOI  or  JUR  JEVETZ-POWOLSKOL 
See  Yoorievets-Povolskoi. 

JURJEV-POLSKIJ  or  JURIEV-POLSKOI.  See  Yooriev- 
Pols  KOI. 

JURJURA.  jiir(ioo-r3.  (anc.  PerraHus,  Mons,)  a mountain 
chain  of  Algeria,  forming  a division  of  the  Little  Atlas.  50 
miles  S.E.  of  Algiers,  in  which  is  the  Biban  or  iron  gate. 

.TURRUK.  jQr'i  txk'.  a town  cf  Sinde,  on  the  main  branch 
of  the  Indus,  24  miles  S.S.'VY.  of  Hyderabad,  Pop.  from  1500 
to  2000. 

JURUA,  .TURUH.\,  Hoo-roc/d.  (Port.  pron.  zhoo-iw'd.) 
or  nYURUH.\,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Peru,  flows  N.N.E..  and  joins  the  Amazon  on  the  S.,  be- 
tween the  confluent  of  the  TefTe  and  .Tutay. 

.TURUENA,  zhoo-roo-.Vnd,  a large  river  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Matto-Grosso.  rises 50miles  N.E.of  Matto-Grosso,  .and  flows 
N.  to  the  Tapajos,  of  which  it  is  a source. 

JURUHA.  See  Jcrua. 

JURUMENH.A,.  zhoo-roo-m^iFyi,  a small  fortified  town 
of  Portugal,  province  of  .41emtejo,  on  a steep  height,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  31  miles  E.N.E.  of  Evora.  Pop. 
530. 

JURZEN,  yooR-z5n'  (?)  a river  of  Russia,  joins  the  Oota 
after  a N.tV.  course  of  about  140  miles. 

JUSIIPOOR,  jOsh-poor'  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  S.5V. Territory.  73  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sumbhul 
poor. 

JUSS.4.C.  zhiis'sdk',  a village  of  I ranee,  department 
Cantal,  3 miles  S.  of  Aurillac.  Pop.  1550 
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JUSSEY,  zhus'sii;,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
£Iaute-Sa6ne,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Vesoul.  I’op.  in  1852,  2773. 

JUS/TUS’  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Hempstead  co.,  Ar- 

JUTAY.  or  XUTAY,  noo-tF.  (L^rt.  pron.  zhoo-tF,)  written 
also,  JTTTAHT  or  IIYUTAHY,  a river  of  South  America, 
has  its  sources  in  the  N.E.  of  Peru,  about  hU;.  11°  40'  S.,  Ion. 
68°  15'  W.,  and  falls  into  the  Amazon  at  lat.  2°  40'  S.,  Ion. 

10' W.,  after  a course  of  nearly  700  miles. 

JUTERBOGK,  (Jliterbo^jk,)  yiPter-bok'.  a walled  town  of 
Prus.sia,  province  of  Brandenburif,*  27  miles  S.  of  Potsdam, 
with  a station  on  the  Berlin  and  Anhalt  Railway.  Pop.  5200, 
who  carry  on  a brisk  trade  in  woollen  cloths,  linens,  and  flax. 
Near  it,  in  1813,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Dannewitz,  in 
which  the  Prussians  defeated  the  French. 

JUTL.AND,  juFland.  (Dim.  Ji/llaiid.  yiiPland;  Ger.  JhJ- 
land,  yut'lint.  L.  Jutlan'dia;  anc.  Chersondsus  Cim/briai,)  a 
low.  fiat  peninsula  of  Denmark,  comprised  between  the 
North  Sea,  the  Skairer-Rack.  the  Cattegat,  the  Little  Belt, 
and  the  Baltic.  LaL  52°  45'  to  57°  43'  N.,  and  Ion.  8°  5'  to 
10°  57'  E.  On  the  S.  it  is  attached  to  Germany : on  the  N.E. 
it  terminates  in  Cape  Skagen  or  The  Skaw.  Its  coasts  are 
indented  by  numerous  gulfs,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Lymtiord  on  the  N.,  and  numerous  lakes.  I'he  peninsula 
is  divided  into  North  Jutland,  or  Jutland-proper,  and  South 
Jutland  or  Sleswick.  See  Sleswick.  The  name  of  Jutland 
is  derived  from  the  Jutes,  a nation  who  anciently  inhcabited 

this  country. Adj.  JuTLANMSH,  juPland-ish;  inhab.  JUT- 

L.ANDER,  jQtt'land-er. 

Jutland!  (Jyiland,)  NOlUril,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant province  of  Denmark,  forming  the  N.  portion  of  the 
peninsula  of  the  same  name,  separated  from  Sleswick  by  the 
Holding  River  on  the  E..  and  the  Konge  on  the  VY..  lat.  55° 
23'  N.  Area,  9G97  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1850,  604,525.  The 
E.  coast  has  numerous  fine  harbors ; on  the  W.  it  is  shallow. 
Surface  quite  level,  except  on  the  E.,  where  it  is  traversed 
by  a range  of  low  hills;  highest  point,  the  Ilimmelbjerg,  550 
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feet.  Principal  river,  is  the  Guden,  which  is  navig<able  fo: 

I 50  miles,  and  joined  by  the  Silkeborg  Canal.  It  is  divide*, 
into  10  cantons. 

JUTPIIAAS,  yuPfis,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro 
vince,  and  3 miles  S.W.  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  1464. 

JUTROSZYN  or  JUTROSCIITN,  y6^t-ro-sheen^  a town 
of  Prussia,  54  miles  S.S.E.  of  Posen.  Pop.  1726. 

JUT'TEEL'  mountains,  a mountain  range  in  Sinde 
stretching  about  70  miles,  from  lat.  25°  25'  to  26°  20'  N.,  Ion. 
67°  45'  to  67°  55'  E.  They  are  steep,  and  above  2000  feet 
high. 

JUVAVUM,  or  JUVAVIA.  See  S.alzburo. 

JUVIGNE,  zhu'veefi'  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Mayenne,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Laval.  Pop.  2830. 

JUVIGNY-SOUS-ANDAINE,  zhU'veen'yee'-sooz-ftNo'dAiF, 
a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Orne,  7 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Domfront.  Pop.  1612. 

JUVISY,  zhii'vee'zee^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  with  stations  on  the  Orleans  and  Corbeil  Rail- 
ways, 12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Paris.  Pop.  400. 

JYEPOOR,  a town  and  state  of  Ilindostan.  See  Jeypooe. 

JYHOON,  ji-hoon',  or  JAIIIAN,  ji-hdiF,  (anc.  Pt/r’amus,)  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  Mount  Taurus,  and  after  a S. 
course  of  about  160  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Iskauderoon  on 
its  W.  side.  Aiu-Zarba  is  the  chief  town  on  its  banks. 

JYHOON,  a river  of  Asia.  See  Oxcs. 

JYLLAND,  a peninsula  of  Denmark.  See  Jutland. 

JYNTIAH  or  JYNTEAH,  jiiFtee'a.  a district  of  British 
India,  beyond  the  Brahmapootra,  between  lat.  25°  and  26° 
N.,  Ion.  92°  E.,  having  N.  Assam.  It  was  taken  under 
British  protection  during  the  war  with  the  Burmese,  and 
has  been  since  incorporated  with  the  district  of  Sylhet. 

JYNTIAHPOOR,  jin-te-A-pooP,  o.r  JYNTEAHPOllE,  jin- 
te-A-porL  the  capital  of  the  above  district.  10  miles  N.  of 
Sylhet.  is  a pretty  town,  built  of  mats  and  mud,  with  a few 
mosques,  many  of  its  population  being  Mohammedans. 

JYPOOR,  a town  and  state  of  Hindostan.  See  Jeypoor. 
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KAADEN,  kitden,  or  KADANIE,  kA-dAo'yA',  a town  of 
Bohemia,  1.3  miles  N.W.  of  Saaz.  on  the  Eger.  Pop.  3229. 
KAAFIORD,  koTe-ORd',  a village  of  Norway,  stift  of  Fin- 
mark,  at  tlm  mouth  of  the  river,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Alten, 
near  lat.  70^  N,  It  h.as  a rich  copper-mine. 

KAAGOE,  (Kaagde,)  ko'go'eh.  an  island  of  Norway,  be- 
longing to  Finmark,  in  the"  Arctic  Ocean.  Lat.  70°  N. 
Length,  11  miles ; breadth,  7 miles, 

KAAL.  kAl.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Ileves,  on  the 
Tarna.  12  miles  from  Erlau.  Pop.  2221. 

KAARTA,  kAr'tA,  a kingdom  of  West  Africa,  in  the  N.E.  of 
Senegambia.  Surface  mountainous,  and  said  to  be  populous 
and  well  cultivated. 

KAAIVERSKILL,  New  York,  a small  stream  rising  in  the 
Catskill  .Mountains,  and  falling  into  Catskill  Creek,  near  its 
mouth.  About  2 miles  from  the  Mountain  House,  it  has  a 
perpendicular  fall  of  175  feet. 

KAATSBERG.  See  C.atskill  Mountains. 
KAATSHEUVEL,  DE,  dA  kAtsffio'vel,  a village  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Hertogenbosch.(Bois  le  Due.)  Pop.  358. 

KABAH,  kd/bd'  a ruined  city  of  Yucatan,  about  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Uxmal. 

KABA-NAGY,  kdWbdh'-nSdj,  a village  of  Hungary,  co. 
of  Bihar,  6 miles  from  Szoboszlo.  Pop.  6179. 

KABAN  M A ADEN,  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Keb.an  Maden. 
KABARDAH,  kd-baRffid,  a district  of  Russia,  in  Europe, 
In  the  N.  of  Circassia,  separated  N.  by  the  Terek  from  the 
government  of  Caucasus. 

KABENDA,  W.  coast  of  Africa.  See  Cabenda. 

KABES.  a town  of  Tunis.  See  Cabes. 

KABLETOWN,  a post-office  of  .Tefferson  co.,  Virginia 
KABOELOESOE.  See  Kabooloosoo. 

KABOK,  kd'bok^  a Mandiugo  state  of  West  Africa,  in 
Senegambia,  between  the  Geba  and  the  upper  course  of  the 
Gambia.  Interior  almost  unknown. 

K.\BOO,  KABOU  or  KABU,  kd'boo',  a country  of  Africa, 
in  Upper  Guinea,  between  the  Gambia  and  Cacheo  rivers. 

K A.B00L,  a river  and  citv  of  Afghanistan.  See  Cabool. 
KABOOLOOSOO,  KABOULttUSOU  or  KABOELOESOE, 
kd-boo'loo-soot,  an  uninhabited  island  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sangir. 

K ABOUL,  a city  of  Afghanistan.  See  Cabool. 

K ABRA  or  CABRA,  kd/brd.  a town  of  Central  Africa,  do- 
minion. and  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Timbuctoo,  on  the  left  b-ank 
ol  the  Niger  or  Joliba. 

KABRERA,  or  CABRERA,  kd-br,Vrd.  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  dependant  on  Zante,  off  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Morea,  7 miles  W.  of  Cape  Gallo,  with  a good  harbor.  Lat. 
36°  40'  N.,  Ion.  21°  47'  E. 

KABR  IBRAHEEM,  (or  IBRAHIM),  kdb’r  ib'rd-heem',  a 
vown  of  Ptiestine,  the  modern  name  of  Hebron. 


KABROOANG,  KABROUANG,  or  KABRUANG,  kd-broo- 
dngt,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  between  the 
Philippines  and  Gilolo,  20  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  3° 
47' N..  Ion.  127°  E. 

KABSHARY,  kdb'shib’ee,  a town  of  Central  Africa,  in 
Borneo,  on  the  Yeoo,  90  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kooka.  Lat.  13° 
N.,  Ion.  13°  10'  E. 

KABU,  a country  of  West  Africa.  See  Kaboo. 

KABUL,  a city  of  Afghanistan.  See  Cabool. 

KACHAO,  a city  of  Anam.  See  Ketcho. 

K ACHAR,  a district  of  Hindostan.  See  Cachak. 

KACHEE,  Icd'chee^  a town  of  Sinde,  on  a large  branch 
of  the  Indus,  30  miles  N.  of  Hyderabad. 

KACHGAR,  a city  of  Central  Asia.  See  Kashgar. 

KACHNAI-SERAI,  kdch'nP-sg-rF,  or  KUCHNAI-SERAT, 
kutch'nP-s^rF,  a considerable  town  of  Hindostan,  domi- 
nions. and  130  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gwalior. 

KACIIPOUR,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Kashpoor. 

KACUNDA,  or  BUDDUA,  a town  of  Africa.  See  Kakundy. 

KADANIE,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Kaaden. 

KADAPHA,  kd'dd/fd.  a village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic 
of  Trebizond.  on  the  Tchoruk  River,  S.  of  Batoom. 

KADDO,  kddMo,  one  of  the  Dhalak  islands  of  the  Red  Sea, 
about  2 miles  long,  with  a rocky  islet  off  its  W.  end. 

KADEEN  or  KADIN,  kd-deen',  or  KADINO,  kd-dee'no,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government  of  Moheelev,  19  miles  N.W.  of 
Mstislavl. 

KADERO,  kd'dSh'ro',  a village  of  Nubia,  on  the  Blue  Nile, 
3 miles  S.  of  Sennaar,  with  a mosque  and  remains  of  a palace. 

KADIAK,  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  See  Kodiak. 

KADIN  or  KADINO  a town  of  Rus.sia.  See  Kadeen. 

KADIRGUNGE,  kd-dir-g&nj',  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ganges.  36  miles  N.W.  of  Furruckabad. 

KADJANG,  kdd-jdng^  a small  native  state,  island  of 
Celebes,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  gulf  of  that  name. 

KADJANG,  is  the  capital  of  the  above  state,  on  the  small 
river  Kadjang,  in  about  lat.  5°  20'  S. 

KADNIKOV  or  KADNIKOW,  kdd-ne-kov^,  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vologda.  Lat 
59°  24'  N.,  Ion.  40°  .50'  E.  It  has  1000  inhabitants. 

KADOE,  KADOU,  kd'doo/,  or  KEDOE.  kd-docF,  a central 
province  in  the  island  ot  Java.  Pop.  32.3,119. 

KADOLZBURG.  kd/dolts-bdORG',  a market-town  of  Bav» 
ria,  9 miles  W.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  1350. 

KADOM,  kd-dom,'  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  128 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Tambov,  on  the  Moksha,  with  6000  inha- 
bitants. and  a brisk  trade,  especiallv  in  annual  fairs. 

KAFERNIHAU,  kd-f5r-ne-haw'.  or  HIS'SAB.  a river  of 
Central  Asia,  in  Toorkistan,  rises  about  lat  39° 30'  N.,  Ion.  70° 
20'  E.,  flows  S.,  and  falls  into  the  Oxus,  60  miles  N.E.  of 
Balkh,  after  a course  of  about  210  miles 
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K AT’E'RTIIAL,  (Rfiferthal,)  k;Vfer-t|r,  a village  of  Baden, 
circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Jlannheim.  P.  1543. 

K \FFA,  CAFFA,  kiffiL  or  FEODOSIA,  f!i-o-do'se4.  (anc. 
Theod^Jsia,)  a town  of  Russia,  at  the  W.  angle  of  a magnifi- 
3ent  bay  in  the  S.E.  of  the  Crimea;  hit.  45°  6'  N.,  Ion.  35° 
20'  F.  It  is  walled  and  well  fortified,  and  contains  3 churches 
—Creek,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Armenian;  2 mosques,  a spa- 
oio  IS  and  commodious  quarantine,  a college,  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  chieflj'^  for  gratuitous  instruction 
in  ’.he  modern  languages,  a botanical  garden,  and  a museum. 
It  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  a 
roiony  of  Greeks  from  Ionia.  It  received  its  name  of  Theo- 
iosia  from  the  wife  of  Leucon,  King  of  the  Bosporus,  who 
took  it  after  a long  siege,  and  .soon  made  it  a place  of  great 
importance.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Genoese,  by  purchase'from  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea, 
and  became  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce  with  the 
East,  by  the  way  of  the  Caspian  and  Astrakhan.  At  this 
time  it  is  said  to  have  had  a population  of  80,000;  but, 
having  been  taken  by  the  Turks  iu  1474,  its  prosperity  ra- 
pidly declined.  Much  has  been  done  for  it  since  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Russia,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most 
important  tOwns  in  the  Crimea.  Pop.  7250. 

KAF  FA,  a country  of  East  Africa,  S.  of  Abys.sinia,  be- 
tween two  heads  of  the  Gojeb  River,  near  lat.  7°  N.,  Ion.  36° 
30'  E.  It  has  been  hitherto  erroneously  described  as  a 
country  of  lofty  mountains;  it  proves  to  be  an  elevated 
plain,  bearing  palms,  and  char.acterized  by  the  production, 
not  of  cereal  grains,  but  of  the  enspfe,  a plant  resembling 
the  musa  or  banana.  The  appellation  of  “grain-eater”  is 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a term  of  contempt;  the  ensete 
furnishing  the  principal  article  of  food.  Kaffa  is  the  native 
country  of  the  coffee-plant,  (the  l-ahvah  of  the  Arabs;)  and 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  coffee  now  exported  from 
Mocha,  arrives  in  that  market  from  the  N.  frontier  of  Kaffa, 
and  the  S.  part  of  Enarea.  The  people  are  of  the  Abyssinian 
type ; their  language  belongs  to  what  M.  D’Abbadie  calls  the 
Ilainitic  group,  and  is  related  to  that  of  the  Gongas,  who 
dwell  on  the  Abbai  or  Blue  Nile,  at  its  S.W.  bend.  The 
king  or  timi,  as  he  is  called,  rules  by  absolute  authoiity, 
and  has  at  his  command  10,000  horsemen.  Capital,  Bonga. 

KAFFRARIA,  CAFFRARIA,  kaf-Mhe-l  or  KAFIR- 
LAND.  kd'fir-ldnd.  a populous  and  fertile  region  of  South- 
east Africa,  bordering  on  Cape  Colony  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  represented  in  old  maps  as  extending  N.  to  Abyssinia. 
The  native  inhabitants,  called  Kaffres  or  Caffres,  in  1785, 
extended  their  dominion  to  Great  Fish  River,  in  lat.  (mouth) 
3-3°  27'  S..  Ion.  27°  E. ; seizing  upon  the  territory  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Gonaque  Hottentots,  who  appear  to  have  be- 
come mingled  with  their  conquerors.  But,  soon  after,  they 
came  into  collision  with  the  Dutch  Boers,  who.  having  ad- 
vanced 600  miles  E.  from  Cape  Town,  were  indignant  at  find- 
ing that  the  Kaffres  had  advanced  40  miles  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  latter  w’ere  repulsed,  and  driven,  for  the 
most  part,  beyond  the  Keiskamma ; but  the  Kaffres  never  re- 
nounced their  claim  to,  nor  wholly  withdrew  their  cattle 
from  the  country  between  the  rivers,  which  bore  the  title 
of  the  Neutral  'Territory,  till  1836,  when  the  Keiskamma 
and  Kat  Rivers  were  fixed  definitively  as  their  W.  boundary. 
From  the  Keiskamma  to  the  UmzimkCilu,  (or  Gmzimkolo.) 
(lat.  30°  26'  S..)  the  N.E.  boundary  of  Kaffraria,  is  a dis- 
tance of  250  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  territory,  from  the 
mi'untains  to  the  sea,  is  from  80  to  90  miles.  Within  the 
limits  thus  described.  Kaffraria  has  an  area  of  about  20,000 
square  miles. 

The  mountains  which  run  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  bound- 
ing Kaffraria  on  the  N.W.  rarely  exceed  the  height  of  3000 
feet.  Their  most  elevated  summits  are  composed  of  trap- 
rocks  ; clay-slate  and  sandstone  appear  lower  down,  and 
limestone  has  been  found  in  small  quantity  near  the  coast. 
Valuable  minerals  are  rare.  The  level  plains  terminate 
about  20  miles  from  the  sea:  then  follows  a land  of  hill  and 
dale,  extremely  varied  and  picturesque.  Numerous  rivers 
cross  this  country  to  the  sea.  On  its  W.  side,  indeed,  or  be- 
tween the  Keiskamma  and  the  Great  Kei,  though  the  brooks 
are  numerous  in  the  hills,  the  lower  tracts  still  resemble 
the  colonial  districts  in  deficiency  of  water;  but  this  defect 
rapidly  disappears  as  we  advance  to  the  N.E.,  where  the 
country  grows  at  every  step  more  fresh  and  irriguous.  'The 
chief  rivers  beyond  the  Kei  are,  the  Bflsbee,  Unit Ata,  Umzim- 
vfibu.  Umtavtima.  and  Umzimkfilu.  'I’hese  rivers  all  run 
in  deep  beds,  with  steep  banks,  and,  in  the  rainy  sea.son, 
swelled  by  the  countless  mountain-streams  that  join  them, 
they  become  immen.se  torrents.  None  of  the  rivers  of 
KalTaria  are  accessible  even  by  small  vessels,  except,  per- 
haps, the  BuH'alo,  between  the  Keiskamma  and  the  Kei. 
'ITie  river  banks  are  shaded  by  large  trees;  in  the  small 
thickets,  scattered  over  the  elevated  grounds,  the  aloe  and 
euphorbia  are  conspicuous.  'The  grasses  of  the  country  are 
all  viM’v  rank  and  tough,  and  grateful  to  cattle  only  when 
throwing  out  new  shoots,  after  the  old  crop  has  bron  de- 
stroyed with  fire.  'The  chief  vegetable  products  are  maize, 
millet,  and  water-melons.  The  climate  of  Kaffaria  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  Cape  Colony.  In  the  former  country 
winter  is  the  dry  season.  From  May  to  August  it  seldom 
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rains.  In  summer  the  rainy  season  sets  in  with  terrific 
thunder-storms.  In  spring  the  temperature  of  the  plains 
seldom  exceeds  50°  Fahrenheit ; in  summer  it  is  between  70° 
and  90°,  and  before  storms  it  frequently  rises  to  upwards 
of  100°  Fahrenheit. 

The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  three  nations,  namely : — 
the  Amakfi.sa.  or  Amaxosa:  the  Amatembu,  called  by  the 
Boers.  'Tambooger  or  'Tam bookies;  and  the  Amapenda  o» 
Mambookies.  'L'he  Amakosa  (plural  of  M’losa)  occupy  the 
country  from  the  Keiskammato  the Bashee,  (about  90 miles,) 
and  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  'The  Ama^ 
ponda  extend  along  the  coast,  from  the  Bashi  towards  the 
Umzimkulu.  'The  Amatembu  possess  the  elevated  land  at 
the  sources  of  the  rivers,  and  the  valleys  between  the 
mountains  N.  of  the  Amakosa.  and  nowhere  approach  the 
sea-side.  The  common  ancestor  of  these  three  nations  was 
Zwide,  who  lived  fourteen  generations  (at  least  300  years) 
anterior  to  Hintza,  who  fell  in  the  Kaffre  war  of  1835.  K6sa 
or  Xo.sa,  the  great  warrior  who  gave  his  own  name  to  his 
tribe,  (the  Amako.sa.)  lived  five  generations  later  than  Zwide. 
'The  original  afliiiity  of  these  three  nations  is  still  kept  iu 
view  by  some  remarkable  customs. 

'The  Kaffres  are  tall  and  beautifully  formed,  with  fine  eyes 
and  an  open  countenance;  their  every  movement,  look,  and 
carriage  show  vigor  and  animation.  Their  color  is  a dark 
iron-gray:  except  thick  lips,  they  have  no  Negro  feature ; 
their  heads  are  well  formed;  their  hair  is  woolly,  and  in 
little  tufts.  The  men,  the  chiefs  particularly,  exceed  the 
stature  of  Europeans;  the  women,  on  the  othei'  hand,  are 
small,  but  elegantly  formed.  Vivacity  and  good  temper 
characterize  both  sexes.  They  are  hospitable,  intelligent, 
and  brave,  but  dishone.st  and  superstitious.  They 
practise  the  rite  of  circumcision.  They  have  no  writ- 
ten characters:  but  their  language  is  sonorous,  resem- 
bling the  Italian.  The  men  take  as  many  wives  as 
they  can  buy.  'The  wife  provides  for  herself  a cottage  and 
cows.  The  ’former  is  a spherical  hut.  framed  of  branches 
of  trees,  plastered  with  mud.  and  covered  with  rushes  or 
palm-leaves.  Besides  attending  to  household  duties,  the 
women  do  the  work  in  the  fields,  and  al.so  prepare  the  skins 
used  for  clothing.  The  men  are  occupied  with  war  and 
their  cattle.  'The.se  last  constitute  the  Kaft're’s  wealth ; they 
are  the  constant  object  of  his  thoughts  and  admiration  ; he 
is  always  happy  when  looliing  on  his  cows.  He  teaches  the 
bullocks  to  race,  and  constantly  rides  them.  Instances  are 
not  wanting  of  great  chiefs  who  classed  their  horned  cattle 
in  regiments,  according  to  color,  and  trained  them  to  join 
in  the  dance.  Milk  is  the  Kaffre’s  chief  sustenance,  and 
always  in  the  curdled  state.  It  is  kept  in  baskets  made  of 
rushes,  and  so  closely  plaited  as  to  be  water-tight.  'These, 
when  frequently  used,  imbibe  the  lactic  acid,  so  that  the 
new  milk  poured  into  them  very  soon  curdles.  Yeni.son, 
beef,  marmalade  of  the  water-melon,  and  various  fruits, 
season  the  Kaffre’s  repast,  but  in  small  quantity,  lie  may 
be  said  to  live  on  milk  and  a little  millet  or  Kaffre  corn. 
He  will  not  taste  small  game:  and  fish,  with  which  the  l ivers 
abounds,  he  holds  in  abhorrence.  Both  .sexes  are  pas.sion- 
ately  fond  of  smoking.  'The  Kaffre’s  dress  is  simple:  the 
men  are  always  bareheaded,  and  wear  a cloak  (karoxs)  of 
skin,  which  they  ivrap  close  round  them  in  winter,  with 
the  hair  inside;  the  expo.sed  side  being  reddened  with 
ochre.  'They  are  often  tattooed  on  the  shoulders,  aild  wear 
copper,  iron,  or  ivory  rings  and  strung  shells  on  theii-  arms 
and  legs.  The  kaross  of  the  chief  is  genenilly  of  leopard’s 
skin.  The  chief  distinction  of  the  female  dre.ss  is  the  cap 
of  lynx  .skin,  which  is  made  of  a conical  shape,  but  the  cone 
laps  forward,  and.  being  fringed  with  beadn.  rings,  or  shells, 
hangs  over  the  brows.  'The  Kaffres  are  di  rided  into  hordes, 
and  governed  by  hereditary  chiefs,  who  exercise  absolute 
rule. 

The  Amakosa  at  present  (1852)  obey  several  chiefs,  three 
of  whom  are  nearly  eiiual  in  powei"  namely,  Fandili.  Kreili, 
and  'Tslambie:  whose  followers  probably  amount  respec 
tfvely  to  50.000,  45.000,  and  40,000.  'The  interior  chiefs 
could  add,  perhaps,  another  40,000.  'The  Amatemba,  undei 
one  chief,  probably  do  not  exceed  70.000.  The  Ainaponda 
may  be  taken  at  100.000,  making  the  total  population  345.000. 

British  Kaffe.\ru  is  divided  into  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland, York.  Sussex.  Middlesex.  Cambridge.  Lincoln,  and 
Bedford.  Capital.  King  M illiam  Town,  on  the  Buffalo,  co. 
of  Middlesex.  The  principal  forts  are  AVellington  and  Cox. 
Adj.  and  inhab.  Kaffre  or  Caffre.  k^fffer  or  kilHfer. 

KAFIRIS'TAN.  ka'fe-ri.s-tdn',  CAFFRI.S’i'AN,  CAUFI- 
RISTAN,  or  KAUFIRISTAN.  kaw'fe-ris-tdn'.  (“land  of  the 
Kafirs,”  Infidels.)  a country  of  Centr.il  Asia,  between  lat.  35° 
and  36°  N.,  and  Ion.  69°  20'  and  71°  20'  E..  enclosed  by  Af- 
ghanisLan.  Khoondooz,  Budukhshan,  .and  Chitral.  Esti- 
mated area.  7000  sriuare  miles.  It  comprises  a part  of  the  S. 
declivity  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  and  is  ti  aversed  by  affluents 
of  the  Cabool  River.  Its  narrow  but  fertile  v:illeys  produce 
an  abundance  of  fruits,  with  some  wh(*at  and  millet,  and  feed 
large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  'The  inhabitants, 
called  Siah  Poxh,  or  Kafirs,  (“infidels,”)  by  their  neighliors. 
are  a remarkable  race.  re.sembliug  Europeans  in  their  per- 
sons and  many  of  their  habits;  they  live  in  a very  rude 
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and  primitive  state,  and  exhibit  perpetual  enmity  towards 
Mohammedans,  by  whom  their  country  has  been  repeatedly 
Invaded,  but  never  conquered.  They  are  very  skilful  as 
workers  in  metals  and  wood,  and  are  distinguished  from 
surrounding  tribes  hv  drinking  wine,  sitting  on  raised 
seats,  exposing  their  dead  without  burial,  and  by  using  a 
language  wholly  unlike  the  dialects  of  the  Afghan,  Hindoo, 
or  other  adjacent  Asiatic  nations.  They  have  Caucasian 
features  and  complexion,  and  claim  to  be  brothers  of  the 
Feringi,  (Europeans.)  Principal  village  is  stated  to  be 
Caundaish,  with  about  500  houses. 

KAFR-KOT,  kdfr  kot,  (the  “ Infidel’s  fort,”)  an  extensive 
ruin  in  the  Punjab,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  Lat.  32° 
SIO'  N.,  Ion.  71°  21'  E. 

KAGALNIK,  kd-gil-nik'  or  kd-g3l-neek^  a river  of  Russia, 
in  Ressarabia.  enters  the  Black  Sea.  a little  N.  of  the  Danube, 
after  a S.E.  course  of  100  miles.  On  its  banks,  many  Ger- 
man and  other  colonies  have  Vieen  established. 

KAGTIUZWAKA,  kd-gilz-w4bd.  a large  viuage  of  India, 
in  the  Deccan,  .about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Aurungabad.  It  was 
forinerl}^  noted  for  a manufactory  of  paper. 

KAGOOL,  KAGOUL,  or  KAGUL.  ki-gooP,  a lake  of  Rus- 
sia, S.W.  of  the  province  of  Bessarabia.  Greatest  length,  24 
miles ; breadth,  about  9 miles. 

KAHAN,  kd-hin'.  a village  of  Farther  India,  on  the  Tenas- 
serim  coast,  province  of,  and  near  Mergui,  on  the  Tenasserim 
River,  close  to  it  are  some  tin-mines. 

KAIIEREE,  kdih.'i-ree',  a town  of  Afghanistan,  in  Da- 
maun,  321  miles  S.  o’fDera-Ismaeel-Khan,  lat.  31°  25'  N.,  Ion. 
70°57'E.  It  has  a principal  ferry  across  the  Indus,  here 
1000  yards  wide. 

KAIIIRA  or  EL  KAIIIRA,  a city  of  Egypt.  See  Cairo. 

KAIILA,  kd/ld,  a walled  town  of  Central  Germany,  duchy  of 
Saxe-Altenburg,  on  the  Saale,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Weimar.  Pop. 
246;3.  Above  it  is  a fortress,  and  the  ruined  castle  of  Dolerstein. 

KAIILENBERG,  kd'len-b^RCi',  a hill  in  Austria,  on  the 
Danube,  a little  N.W.  of  Vienna,  with  many  handsome 
suburban  villas.  On  its  side  the  army  of  Sobieski  arrived 
to  the  rescue  of  Vienna,  when  besieged  by  the  Turks,  in 
1(383. — The  Kahlengeriugk,  kd'l^n'ga-bgfeR'oa.  are  the  moun- 
tains occupied  by  the  Wienerwald,  wee^ner-wdlt',  or  Vienna- 
forest. 

KAIIOOLAWE,  kd-hoo-ld/wee.  or  TAHOU-RAWE.  one  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  off  the  S.W.  point  of  Maui.  14  miles 
long,  and  5 miles  wide.  It  is  used  as  a place  of  exile. 

KAIILJN.  kd'hoou^  a fortified  town  of  Afghanistan,  near 
the  Nuffoosk  Pass  ; lat.  29°  20'  N.,  Ion.  69°  25'  E.  A garri- 
oou  was  placed  in  it  by  the  British  in  May,  and  evacuated 
in  September,  1840. 

KAI,  ki.  a tf»wn  of  China,  province  of  Se-chuen,  65  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Kweitchoo. 

KAI.  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  140  miles  N,E. 
of  Alatka. 

K A 1 AN  A,  a town  of  Finland.  See  K.uana. 

KAI-CIIOO  or  KAI-TCHOU,  ki'choof,  a city  of  China,  in 
Mantchooria,  8 miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Leaotong.  Lat.  40° 
35'  N..  Ion.  121°  47'  E. 

KAIFFA  or  CAIFFA,  kifffd.  (anc.  HcpJiaf)  a small  sea- 
port town  of  Palestine,  pashalic,  and  6 miles  S.AV.  of  Acre, 
on  its  bay,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel;  lat.  32°  50'  N.,  Ion. 
34°  58'  E. 

KAI-FONG,  CAI-FONG.  ki'tong',  or  KAl-FUNG,  krmng', 
a city  of  China,  capital  of  Honan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Iloang-ho;  lat.  39°  55'  N.,  Ion.  114°  20'  E. 

KAILAS  or  CAILAS,  ki'lds',  (“  paradise,”)  the  Olympus 
of  the  Hindoos,  a mountain  region  of  Thibet,  about  lat.  31° 
N.,  Ion.  80°  E..  and  com  prising  the  lakes  of  Manasarowar  and 
Ravana-Hrada. 

KAIN,  KAYN,  or  KH AIN,  a town  of  Por.sia.  See  Ghayn. 

KAIN,  kin,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  on 
the  Scheldt,  28  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  2062. 

KAINOORA-JIKOOL  or  KAINOURA-DJIKOUL,  kl-noo'- 
r^jee-kooP.  a small  village  of  West  Africa,  on  the  Faleme ; 
lat.  14°  22'  N.,  Ion.  12°  19'  W. 

KAINSK,  kinsk,  a town  and  fortress  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
government  of  Tomsk,  capital  of  the  district,  on  the  Om, 
260  miles  AV.S.W.  of  'Tomsk,  and  on  the  great  route  thence 
to  Omsk  and  'Tobolsk.  Lat.  about  5.5°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  78° 
40'  E.  Pop.  3400.  It  has  a trade  in  furs  and  skins. 

KAIPARA,  kl-p3/r3,  a tine  harbor  of  New  Zealand,  N.  of 
the  island,  on  its  W.  coast,  in  lat  36°  30'  S.,  Ion.  174°  75'  E. 
A.verage  breadth,  from  5 to  6 miles.  It  receives  several 
jonsiderable  rivers,  including  the  Wairoa  at  the  N.,  and  the 
Kaipara  at  the  S.  extremity. 

KAIRA,  kPri.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bombay,  110  miles  W.N.W.  of  Surnt.  Lat.  22°  47'  N.,  Ion. 
72°  48'  E,  It  is  large,  neat,  enclosed  by  a ba.stioned  wall, 
and  has  a handsome  court-house,  a large  prison,  a church, 
an  English  school,  and  a Jain  temple.  The  British  can- 
tonments, 1^  miles  distant,  are  commodious,  but  the  site  is 
unhealthy. 

K/VIRWAN  or  CAIRWAN.  klr'wdn/,  a city  of  North 
africa,  dominions,  and  80  miles  S.S.E.  of 'Tunis.  Lat.  35°  37' 
N.,  Ion.  10°  15'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  50,000.  It  stands  on  a 
'iandy  plain,  and  has  a large  citadel,  magnificent  mosques. 


numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  ai.d  manufactures  of  mcc 
rocco,  leather  boots  and  slippers.  In  the  8th  and  9tb  cen- 
turies it  was  the  capital  of  the  Arab  dominions  in  Afi  ica. 

KAISAREEYEH,  KAISARIYEH,  or  KAISERIYAH,  kr 
zar-eetgh,  (anc.  Ccesarefa  or  Mazaca,)  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  Asia  Minor,  in  its  E.  portion,  at  the  N.  foot 
of  Mount  Argaeus  or  Erji.«h,  160  miles  E.N.E.  of  Konieh. 
Lat.  38°  42'  N.,  Ion.  35°  20'  E.  It  is  enclosed  by  a dilapi- 
dated wall;  comprises  about  5000  'Turkish,  2500  Armenian, 
and  500  Greek  hou.ses;  has  a castle,  sever.al  mosques, 
churches,  extensive  and  well-supplied  bazaars;  and  near  it 
are  remains  of  both  the  ancient  and  a subsequent  Moham- 
medan city.  Though  its  trade  has  been  latterly  declining, 
its  inhabitants  are  still  noted  for  commercial  enterprise, 
and  it  is  the  entrepot  for  a large  extent  of  country.  It  im- 
ports many  articles  of  British  and  colonial  produce,  Swiss 
fabrics,  German  steel  and  hardwares,  Italian  paper,  Russian 
bar-iron,  French  and  Belgian  woollens  and  silks,  indigo,  and 
dye-woods,  stuffs  from  Diarbekir,  Mosul,  Aleppo,  and  Damas- 
cus; which  goods  it  re-exports  to  the  principal  cities  of 
Asiatic  'Turkey,  with  yellow-berries,  wool,  goats’-hair,  furs, 
skins,  raw  cotton,  madder,  gums,  gall-nuts,  leeches,  nitre, 
fruit,  and  wine,  the  produce  of  its  own  territory. 

KAISAREEYEH,  of  Palestine.  See  Caesarea. 

KAISER,  kPzer,  a German  word  si'znifying  “emperor,’’ 
derived  from  the  Latin  Co’sar,  (Gr.  Kaiaap,  Kaisar,)  and 
forming  a part  of  a number  of  names  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land. &c.,  as  Kaisersberg,  “emperor’s  hill,  (or  hill  fortress.”' 

KAISERBERG.  kl'zer-bSRG'.  or  K AYSERSliERG,  kPzers- 
b^RG',  (L.  Ccefs<xris  Mam.)  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Haut-Rhin,  on  the  W'eiss,  8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Colmar.  Pop 
in  1852,  3465,  mostly  engaged  in  cotton  manufactures.  It 
was  formerly  a fortified  imperial  city,  taken  by  Rodolph  ot 
Hapsburg  in  16.32. 

KAISERIYAH.  See  Kaisareeyeh. 

KAISERSLAUTERN,  kPzers-ldw'tern,  a town  of  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  on  the  Lautor,  and  on  the  railway  from  Forbach  to 
Meutz,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Landau.  Pop.  12,029,  It  was  for- 
merly a .strong  military  post;  and  has  iron  forges  and  ma- 
nufacture? of  cotton  stuffs.  Its  castle,  built  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  was  destroyed  by  the  French  dunng  the  war 
of  sucession. 

KAISERSMARKT,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Kesmark. 

K AISERS'TUHL,  kl'zer-stool',  a small  town  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  Aargau.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  20 
miles  N.E.  of  Aargau.  'The  name  Kaiser.stuhl,  ('•  Caesar’s  seat 
or  throne,”)  pi-obably.  has  reference  to  the  supposed  ancient 
name  Forum  Tiberii,  (i.e.  “the  court  or  judgment-seat  of 
'Tiberius.”) 

KAISERSWALD,  kPzers-<ifdlt',  a village  of  Bohemia,  35 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Leitmeritz.  Pop.  1707. 

KAISERWERTH.  kl'zer-w^Rt',  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Dusseldorf.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  Pop  1740.  It  has  manufiictures  of  cotton  and  silk. 

KAIS'TEN,  kis'ten,  (Ober,  off)er,  and  Unter,  CKm'ter,)  two 
contiguous  villages  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau,  about 
2 miles  from  Laufenburg.  Pop.  1126. 

KAITA,  kPtd,  or  KEE^'T AH,  a town  of  British  India,  pr^ 
sidency  of  Bengal,  in  Bundelcund,  50  miles  W.  of  Banda. 

KAl-'fCHOU,  a city  of  China.  See  K.ai-Choo. 

KAITS.  kits,  a seaport  and  village  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  Its  harbor  affords  safe  anchorage  at  all 
seasons,  and  is  much  frequented. 

KAJANA,  kd-yd/nd.  or  KAI  AN  A,  kl-d'ud.  a town  of  Fin- 
land, lien,  and  75  miles  S.W.  of  Uledborg.  Pop.  700. 

KAKABIKGCA,  a remarkable  cataract  of  British  North 
America,  in  the  course  of  the  Kamanatekwoya,  a river, 
which  before  entering  Lake  Superior  at  its  W.  end,  falls 
over  a mica-slate  rock,  130  feet  high. 

KAKAVA.  kd-kd'vd,  a small  island  off  the  S.  coa.st  of  Asia 
Minor,  12  miles  S.Mb  of  Myra,  lat.  36°  9'  N..  Ion.  29°  5'  E., 
with  a small  port  and  roadstead,  and  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Cf/dna. 

KAKISSA  or  KAKISTA.  atown  of  Turkey.  See  Karkissa. 

KAKUNDY,  kd-kunMee,  or  KACUN^DA,  written  also 
BUDDUA,  a town  of  West  Afi’ica,  in  Senegambia,  on  the 
Nunez,  or  Kakundy,  100  miles  N.E.  of  its  mouth. 

KALA-BAGH.  a town  of  the  Punjab.  See  Caulabagh. 

KAL.dBRY'TA.  a town  of  Greece.  See  Kalavrita. 

KALABSHEH  or  KALABSHE,  EL.  ^1  kd-ldb/sh§h.  (anc. 
Tulhnifi.)  a village  of  Nubia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  40 
miles  S.  of  Asswan:  lat.  23°  30'  N..  Ion.  32°  55' E.  It  had 
a temple,  considered  by  Burckhardt  the  finest  remnant  of 
antiquity  in  Nubia. 

KALAFAT.  kd'ld-fdtA  a walled  town  of  European  'Turkey, 
on  the  Danube,  nearly  opposite  Widin.  It  has  a quarantine,  a 
town-hall,  a custom-house,  3 churches,  and  cavalry  barracks. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  a sub-administrator’s  district.  The 
redoubts  are  of  great  extent  and  very  strong.  'They  are  par- 
tially raised  on  two  high  hills  on  the  plain  of  Kalafat,  about 
a mile  distant  from  each  other.  All  the  neighboring  coun- 
try is  commanded  by  these  hills  in  such  a way,  that  no  ap- 
proach to  the  Danube  can  be  made.  In  1828  these  hills 
were  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Russians.  The  towu 
contains  about  2000  bouses. 
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KALAH,  ki/u,  (“a  castle,”)  a prefix  of  numerous  vil- 
lage-, fortresses,  &c.  in  West  Asia,  the  principal  being — 

KALAH-JIK,  kJ/ia-jik  or  kM^-jeek,  a town  of  Asia  Minor, 
In  Anatolia,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Angora,  at  the  base  of  a conical 
Uill  <?.rowned  by  a castle,  and  stated  to  have  800  Mohammedan 
and  60  Armenian  houses,  14  mosques,  a khan,  and  a public 
bath.  It  was  taken  by  Ibrahim  I’asha  in  his  invasion  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  subsequently  sacked  by  the  Turkish  troops. 

KALAH-SEFEED  or  KALAH-SEFID,  ka/ia-see'feed',  a for- 
tified town  of  Persia,  province  of  Fars,  55  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Sheeraz. 

KALAH-SIIERKAT,  kd/l3-sh§r'k^tt,  an  ancient  ruined 
tc  wn  of  Turkish  Koordistan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
30  miles  E.  of  Al-IIadhr. 

KALAICHI,  kd-ll'chee,  a town  of  Afghanistan,  near  the 
Indus,  30  miles  S.  of  Dera  Isma.eel  Khan. 

KALAMAKI,  kd-ld-md'kee,  a bay  of  Asia  Minor,  lat.  36° 
10'  N.,  Ion.  29°  28'  E.,  near  the  head  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  the  aqueduct  of  ancient  Patara. 

KALAMATA  or  CALAMATA,  kd-ld-md/td,  a seaport  town 
of  Greece,  capital  of  the  government  of  Messenia.  near  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Koron.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  a brisk  trade 
in  oil,  silk,  and  figs,  raised  in  its  vicinity. 

KAL'AMAZOO',  a river  of  Michigan,  rises  in  Hillsdale  co., 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  state,  and  tiowiug  in  a W.N  W.  direc- 
tion, enters  Lake  Michigan  in  Allegan  co.,  29  miles  S.  of 
Grand  River.  The  whole  length  is  neaily  200  miles,  and 
the  width  near  its  mouth  is  between  300  and  400  feet.  It 
is  navigable  for  boats  of  50  tons,  in  all  stages,  to  Allegan,  a 
distance  of  38  miles.  The  region  through  which  it  flows  is 
nearly  level,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile. 

KALAMAZOO,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Michigan, 
contains  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kala- 
mazoo. and  drained  by  the  Portage  River  of  the  Kalamazoo, 
and  the  Portage  River  of  the  St.  .Joseph,  and  by  Rear  and 
Gull  Creeks.  'The  surfoce  is  diversified  by  prairies,  tracts 
of  heavy  timber,  and  plains,  which  are  covered  with  scat- 
tered oak-trees.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Central  Railroad.  Organized  in  1830. 
Capital,  Kalamazoo.  Pop.  24,646. 

KALAMAZOO,  a thriving  town,  capital  of  Kalamazoo  co., 
Michigan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  its  own  name, 
and  on  the  Central  Railroad,  140  miles  W.  of  Detroit,  and 
140  miles  E.N.E.  of  Chicago.  It  contains  a United  States 
land-office,  9 churches,  3 banks,  1 or  more  new'spaper  offices, 
and  27  stores.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Kalamazoo  College, 
(Baptist,)  which  had,  in  1863,  12  instructors,  and  204 
students.  Manufactories  of  various  kinds  have  recently 
been  established;  plank-roads  have  been  made,  and  every 
element  of  prosperity  which  nature  has  given,  has  been 
developed  with  surprising  rapidity.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  is  uniformly  productive. 
The  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  located  here.  Pop. 
of  the  township  in  1860,  6070. 

KALAMO,  an  island  of  Greece.  See  Kalimno. 

KAL'AMO,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Eaton  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1018. 

KALANI,  kl-ll/nee,  or  KALLANIA,  kdl-ia/ne-a,  a village 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a river  of 
the  same  name,  about  10  miles  N.E.  of  Colombo. 

KALANNA,  kd-lin'n£,  a town  of  Soodan,  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  its  own  name,  about  250  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tim- 
buctoo. 

KALANTAN  or  CALANTAN,  ka-lln-tdn',  a state  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  extending  along  its  E.  coast,  having  N., 
Siam,  to  which  it  is  now  partially  tributary.  Estimated 
pop.  50,000.  The  produce  comprises  3000  piculs  of  tin,  and 
12,000  piculs  of  pepper,  with  some  gold  and  lead.  Principal 
town,  Kalantan. 

K.A.LANY-GUNGA,  kd-ld/nee-gilu'ga,  a river  of  Ceylon, 
enters  the  ocean,  3 miles  N.  of  Colombo,  after  a W.  course  of 
60  miles,  for  three-fourths  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  boats. 

KALA-SEFID,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Kal\h-Sefeed. 

KALASIN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Koliazin. 

KALAT,  a town  of  Reloochistan.  See  Kel.at. 

KALAT-EL-MUDIK,  kd-ldt'-M-mud-ik/,  written  also  KU- 
LAT-EL-MEDYK,  a town  of  North  Syria,  70  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Aleppo,  near  the  ancient  Jpa/aca,  with  an  old  castle  and 
other  ruins. 

KALATOA.  kd-ld-to'd.  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
in  the  Sea  of  Flores,  between  Flores  and  Celebes;  lat.  7°  12' 
S,,  Ion.  121°  43'  E. 

KALAU  or  CaLAU,  kd'ldw,  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenburg,  55  miles  S.S.W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  2177. 
Near  it  is  the  village  of  Kabel,  with  mineral  baths. 

KALAVRlTAor  KALABRYTA,  kd-ld-vree'td,  (anc.  Cyna^f- 
tha,)  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  More.a,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Kyllenia.  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Khelmos,  28  miles 
S.E.  of  Patras.  Pop.  2160. 

KALBE,  kdPbeh,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  Magde- 
barg.  on  the  Saale,  18  miles  S.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  5573, 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a royal  fortress. 

KALBB,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  Magdeburg,  17 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Salzwedel.  Pop.  1400. 

KALC.4S'CA,  a new  and  unorganized  county  towards  the 
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N.  part  of  ^Michigan,  drained  by  the  Manistee  River.  Area 
57 6 square  miles. 

KALEFAT,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  K.^laf.at. 

KALDENKIRCHEN,  kdl'den-kegRK'en,  a village  of  Rhei: 
ish  Prussia,  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kempen.  Pop.  1700. 

KALENBERG  or  CALENBBRG,  kMen-bSim',  a princi- 
pality of  Hanover,  comprising  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
Area,  1050  square  miles.  Pop.  192,526.  It  owes  its  name  b 
a village  and  ruined  castle  on  the  Leine,  12  miles  S.S.E  of 
Hanover. 

KALESURA,  kd-ld-sootrd,  a village  and  caravanserai  of 
Hiudostan,  in  the  Punjab,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Attock.  Lat.  38° 
44'  N.,  Ion.  72°  49'  E. 

K.\LGAN.  kdTg3n^  (-‘h  gate,”)  a town  of  China,  province 
of  Pe-chee-lee,  125  miles  N.  W.  of  Peking,  lat.  40°  50'  N.,  Ion 
115°  3'  E..  and  near  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  on  the  route 
from  Peking  to  Kiakhta.  It  is  very  populous,  and  is  divided 
by  a river  into  a Mongol  and  a Chinese  town,  both  of  which 
are  fortified.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  ill  paved,  but  the 
shops  are  well  supplied,  the  town  being  an  important  depot 
of  the  overland  trade  between  China  and  Rus.sia. 

KALGUEV,  K ALGOL  KV,  kiil-goo-^v' or  kdl-gwSv'.  KOL- 
GUEY,  kol-goo-Svt,  written  also  KALGUJEW,  an  island  of 
Russia,  government  of  Archangel,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Length  and  breadth.  45  miles  each.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous or  m.arshy.  clothed  with  moss,  and  peopled  only  by 
a few  Samoied  families;  but  resorted  to  by  traders  from 
the  mainland,  who  here  procure  large  quantities  of  skins, 
eggs,  and  feathers. 

KALIIAT,  kdl-hdU,  a seaport  town  of  Arabia,  dominions, 
and  70  miles  S.E.  of  Muscat,  on  the  Sea  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

KALI,  a river  of  Hindostan.  See  Sind. 

KALFDA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Ottawa  River,  112  miles  N.W.  of  Columbus.  Laid  out 
in  1834.  It  contains  a court-house,  2 or  3 churches,  and 
several  stores. 

KALIMNO,  KALYMNO,  kd-limffio,  CALAMO,  ka-ld'mo, 
or  CALYNDA,  kd-lin'da.  an  island  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Stanchio,  (anc.  Cos.)  Lat.  37°  N., 
Ion.  27°  E.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  bare;  it  was 
anciently  famous  for  its  honey,  which  is  still  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal products.  Kalimno,  or  Calamo,  its  chief  town,  is  on 
its  W.  coast. 

KALI^Z,  KALISH,  or  KALTSCH,  kMish,  written  also 
KALICE,  a city  of  Poland,  and  the  westernmost  in  the 
Russian  dominions,  capital  of  a province  of  the  same 
name,  on  an  island  in  the  Prosna,  130  miles  W.S.W.  of  AVai- 
saw.  Pop.  12,585,  comprising  2500  Jews.  It  is  enclosed  by 
old  bastioned  walls,  entered  by  5 gates,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  built  cities  in  the  kingdom.  Chief  edifices,  the  citadel, 
the  former  palace  of  the  Waywode  (vuivode,)  now  occupied  by 
the  judicial  courts,  the  cathedral,  many  other  churches,  a 
synagogue,  theatre,  and  several  hospitals.  It  has  supei  lor 
schools;  and  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  leather,  &c.  are 
made  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  Near  it,  in  1706,  the  Poles 
defeated  the  Swedes;  and  in  September,  1835,  a grand  mili- 
tary muster  took  place  here,  attended  by  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  othei 
potentates. 

KALKAS.  a country  of  Mongolia.  See  Khalkas. 

KALKOON,  kdl-koon/,  or  TUR/KEY  ISLES,  a group  of 
islets  in  the  Java  Sea,  N.E.  of  Kangelung;  lat.  6°  31'  S., 
Ion.  115°  29'  E. 

KALLABAGII,  a town  of  the  Punjab.  See  Catjlabagh. 

KALL.iKANDl,  kil-ld-kdnffiee,  a town  of  West  Africa 
N.  of  Dahomey,  about  70  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Adafoodia;  lat 
12°  2'  N.,  Ion.  1°  18'  E. 

KALLANIA,  a village  of  Ceylon.  See  Kalani. 

KALLAVESI,  kil-l^-vA'see,  a lake  of  Russia,  in  Finland, 
circle  of  Kuopio.  Greatest  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  about 
24  miles ; mean  breadth,  about  6 miles. 

K ALLINGER,  a town  of  British  India.  See  Caiunger. 

KALLMUNZ,  (Kallmiinz,)  kilPmunts  a market-town  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  12  miles  N.N.M'.  of  Ratis- 
bon.  Pop.  1128. 

KALLO,  KIS,  kish  k^Tlot,  a village  of  Hungary,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Debreezin. 

KALLO,  NAGY,  nddj  k^l'lo',  (i.  e.  Great  Kallo.)  a market- 
town  of  East  Hungary,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Szabolcs,  23  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Dobreezin.  Pop.  5342,  mostly  Protestants.  It  has 
Greek  and  Protestant  churches,  and  a factory  of  saltpetre. 

KALLSIOEN.  (Kallsiben.)  k3ll'se-b'en,  a lake  of  Sweden, 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  laen  of  Ostersund,  about  15  miles 
long,  by  about  9 miles  broad.  It  is  enclosed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains. one  of  which  is  4800  feet  high.  It  communicates  by 
the  Ilelgesund  with  Lake  Storsion  on  the  S.E. 

KALLUNDBORG  or  CALLUNDBORG,  kai'loond-boRO',  a 
maritime  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  islajid 
of  Seeland.  58  miles  lY.  of  Copenhagen,  with  a good  harbor, 
and  an  active  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  2400. 

K .'VLM  ACS,  a tribe  of  Asia.  See  Calmccks. 

KALMAR,  kdPmar,  a l.asn  of  Sweden,  extending  along 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  lat.  56°  20'  and  58°  20'  N.. 
and  Ion.  15°  30' and  17°  K.  Area,  including  the  island  of 
Gland,  4258  square  miles.  Caiital,  Kalmar.  I'op.  202,178. 
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KALMAR  or  CALMAR,  a fortified  seaport  sity  of  East 
Sweden,  capital  of  the  above  laen,  on  Kalmar  Sound,  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Oland.  190  miles  S.S.W.  of  Stockholm. 
Top.  8634.  It  stands  on  the  island  of  Quarnholm,  and  com- 
municates with  a suburb  on  the  mainland  by  a bridge  of 
boats.  It  has  a fine  cathedral,  a town-hall,  a prefecture,  a 
strong  castle,  now  a house  of  correction,  an  academy,  a dock- 
yard, a small  but  secure  harbor,  and  manufactures  of  wool- 
len stuffs,  tobacco,  and  potash.  Much  of  its  commerce  has 
latterly  been  transferred  to  Stockholm.  The  treaty  of  Kal- 
mar, by  which  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  were  united,  was  signed  here  in  1.397. 

KALMAR  SOUND,  a strait  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  separating 
the  island  of  Oland  from  the  mainland. 

KALMINA,  a town  of  West  Africa.  See  Calmin.\. 

KALMIUS,  kdl-me-oos' (?)  a river  of  Russia,  government 
Yekaterinoslav,  after  a S.S.W.  course  of  nearly  90  miles, 
falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azof,  at  Mariopol. 

KALMUCKS,  a tribe  of  Asia.  See  Calmucks. 

KALNA,  k3,Rnjl,  a village  of  Bohemia,  20  miles  N.E.  of 
Bid.schow.  Pop.  1489. 

KALOCSA,  koh'lochWi',  or  COLOCZA,  koTot/soh',  a town 
of  West  Hungary,  co.,  and  68  miles  S.  of  Pesth,  with  a steam- 
packet  station  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Pop.  6000. 
It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a cathedral,  a Piarist 
college,  and  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium.  It  was  formerly 
a fortified  town,  of  much  more  impoi’tance,  and  h.ad  a cele- 
brate! printing  establishment. 

KALOCSA,  a village  of  West  Hungary,  co.  of  Marmaros. 
Pop.  2323. 

KALO-GUNGA.  See  Kalant-Guxga. 

KALOLIMNO.  kd-lo-lim'uo,  a small  island  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Constantinople. 

KALOOGA,  KALOUGA  or  KALUGA.  kS-loo'ga,  a govern- 
ment of  European  Russia,  near  its  centre,  forming  the  west- 
ernmost of  the  great  manufacturing  provinces,  bounded  S.  by 
Toola.  W.  by  Smolensk,  and  N.  by  Moscow.  Area,  12.176 
s quare  miles.  Pop.  in  iS5l,  941,402.  The  surface  is  fiat. 
The  chief  crops  are  rye,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  lint,  and  hemp. 
The  horses  are  excellent.  The  manufactures  compilse  me- 
tallic goods  and  cutlery,  cloth,  cotton,  leather,  beet-root  sugar, 
and  soap.  Distilling  is  carried  on  to  a vast  extent.  The 
commerce  is  principally  with  Archangel  Exports  oil  and 
spirits. 

KALOOGA,  KALOUGA  or  KALUGA,  a town  of  Russia, 
capit;il  of  the  government  and  district  of  the  same  name, 
95  miles  S.W.  of  Moscow,  on  the  Oka.  Pop.  32,335.  It  is  the 
see  of  the  Bishop  of  Kalooga  and  Borovsk,  and  has  above  20 
churches,  a gymnasium,  a seminary  for  the  children  of  poor 
nobles,  a foundling  hospital,  and  house  of  correction.  Ka- 
looga is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  of 
the  empire.  The  principal  articles  produced  are  muskets, 
sail-cloth  for  the  navy,  oil,  paper,  cotton,  pottery,  soap,  and 
vitriol.  It  has  numerous  tanneries  and  sugar-refineries, 
and  a commerce  in  sheep-skins,  Russia  leather,  and  wax. 

K.ALOO  (kiToo')  PASS,  iu  Central  Asia.  10  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Bamiau,  on  the  route  from  Cabool.  Elevation,  12.480  feet. 

KALOYERI,  kd-lo-y,Vree.  a small  desert  island  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  midway  between  Andros  and  Scio. 

KALPEE  or  CALPEE.  kdPpee.  a large  and  populous 
town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces, district,  and  45  miles  S.W.  of  Cawnpoor,  on  the 
Jumna,  the  navigation  of  which  is  commanded  by  its  fort. 
It  is  an  entrepot  for  cotton  from  the  S.W.  of  India,  and  has 
manufactures  of  paper  and  sugar-candy. 

KALPENI,  kil-p,Vnee,  two  of  the  Laccadive  Islands,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Ilindostan,  joined  to- 
gether by  a reef  above  water.  Lat.  (S.  point)  10°  3'  N.,  Ion. 
73°  35'  E. 

KALSCHEUREN,  k3,Rshoi'ren,  a village  of  Prus.sia.  on 
the  railw.ay  from  Cologne  to  Bonn.  4 miles  from  the  former. 

KALSEE.  kdPsee.  a town  of  North  Ilindostan,  in  Gurh- 
wal.  on  the  Upper  Jumna,  43  miles  N.^V.  of  llurdwar,  lat. 
30°  .32'  N.,  Ion.  77°  50'  E.  It  is  a principal  mart  for  the  coun- 
try between  the  Sutlej  and  Touse  Rivers. 

KALTBRUNNEN,  kdItTbrOCn'nen.  (“Cold  Springs,”)  a vil- 
lage and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  23  miles  S.W.  of 
St.  Gall.  Pop.  14.53. 

K.VLT’ENBKUNN,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Hideokut. 

KALTEN-NORDHEIM,  IdPten-noRd'hime,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  Saxe-Weimar,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Eisenach. 
Pop.  1606. 

KALTEN-SUNDHEIM,  kai'ten-sbOnUhlme,  a village  of 
Germany,  in  Saxe-Weimar.  3 miles  S.  of  the  above.  Pop.  798. 

KALTENWE.STEN,  klPten-^^s'ten.  a village  of  Wurtem- 
berer.  19  miles  N.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1371. 

KALTERHERBERG,  k.iPter-h^R'b&Rfi,  a village  of  Rhenish 
Prussia.  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Pop.  1372. 

KALTERN,  a town  of  Austi  ia.  See  C.^i.daro. 

K.\LUGA,  government  and  town.  Russia.  See  Kalooga. 

KALUMULL15,  kaioo-mtil/li,  a small  town  of  Ceylon, 
ibout  4 miles  S.  of  Caltura.  Pop.  about  1000. 

KALUSZ,  kMoosh.  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  28  miles 
S.E.  of  Stry.  Pop.  2000. 

KALVOitDE,  (KalvCrde,)  k^Pvba'deh,  a village  of  Ger- 
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many,  capital  of  a detached  territory,  34  miles  E.N.E.  a* 
Brunswick.  Pop.  1400. 

KALWARIA,  kdl-!v3/re-i,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia.  8 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Wadowice,  with  a convent  of  Benedictines 
much  frequented  in  pilgrimage. 

KALWARYA,  kdl-wa^re-d,  or  KALWARY.  kai-tv^/ree,  * 
town  of  Poland,  province  of  Augustowo,  24miles  N.E.  of  Su- 
walki.  Pop.  6000,  comprising  many  Jews.  It  has  manufiv* 
tures  of  leather. 

KALYBEA,  a village  of  Greece.  See  Kalyvia. 

KALYMNO,  an  island  of  A.sia  Minor.  See  K.ylimxo. 

KALYVIA  or  KALYBEA,  kd-le-vee'd,  a village  of  Greece^ 
in  Hellas,  government  of  Boeotia,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Arachova. 

KAMA,  kd/md.  a river  «f  European  Russia,  rises  in  the 
government  of  Yiatka,  N.E.  of  Glazov,  flows  through  the 
government  of  Perm,  and  S.W.  between  Viatka  and  Oren- 
boorg,  joining  the  Volga  40  miles  S.  of  Ka.san,  after  a course 
estimated  at  1400  miles.  All  the  rivers  of  the  governments 
of  Viatka,  Perm,  and  North  OrenVioorg,  are  its  tributaries; 
and  at  its  junction  with  the  Volga  it  is  nearly  as  broad  as 
that  river.  One  of  its  afHuents  is  connected  with  an  aftl  uent 
of  the  Dwina  by  the  Canal  of  Catherine  II.,  12  miles  in 
length;  and  it  forms  an  important  line  of  traffic  between 
the  countries  of  the  South  Volga  and  those  around  the 
White  Sea.  It  is  now  navigated  by  steam-vessels.  It  is 
navigable  for  ordinary  barges  from  the  Volga  to  Perm,  and 
for  fiat-bottomed  boats  to  a much  greater  distance. 

KA'MA,  or  KOO'NER,  a river  of  Central  Asia,  joins  the 
Cabool  River,  in  Afghanistan,  10  miles  E.  of  Jelalabad.  after 
a S.W.  course  of  220  miles  through  Chitral  and  Kafiristan. 

KAMAK,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Kemakh. 

KAMAKOORA,  KAMAKOURA, or  KAMAKURA,  kd-md- 
koo'rd,  a small  island  of  Japan,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Niphon,  used  as  a place  of  banishment  for  grandees 
who  have  fallen  into  disgrace. 

KAMAL.  kd-mdP,  a town  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Madura,  with  a good  haven. 

KAMALIA.  kd-mdRee'a,  a small  town  and  fort  of  the  Pun- 
jab, near  the  Ravee,  115  miles  S.W.  of  Lahore.  Lat.  30°  44' 
N.,  Ion.  7^°  38'  E.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  has  an  appear- 
ance of  antiquity. 

KAMALIA,  kd-mdllee'd.  a town  of  Senegambia,  in  the 
Mandingo  country.  Lat  12°  47'  N. 

KAMARAN  or  CAMARAN.  kd-md-rdnt,  an  island  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Arabia,  20  miles  S.  of  Loheia,  in  a bay  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Length.  13  miles.  It  is  fertile,  and  has  a harbor 

KAMAR,  EL,  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  See  Africa. 

KAMBANGAN.  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Kemb.axgan. 

KAMBARA,  kdm'bd/rd,  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  (S.  point)  18°  56'  S.,  Ion.  178°  52'  W. 

KAMBERG,  kdmfii&RG.  a town  of  Germany,  duchy,  and 
22  miles  E.  of  Nassau,  with  a castle,  and  1250  inhabitants. 

KAMBERG,  a village  of  Bohemia,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Tabor. 

KAMBING  or  KAMBONG.  See  Cambing. 

K AMBURG  or  CAMBURG.  kdm'liCoRG,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  Saxe-Meiningen,  on  the  Saale,  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Weimar 
Pop.  1650. 

KAMBURI,  a town  of  Siam.  See  Camboorie. 

K AMEER,  KAMIR,  kd'meer',  CAM'MEER  or  KHAMIR, 
a town  of  Persia,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  opposite  the  island  of 
Kishm.  Lat.  27°  0'  N.,  Ion.  55°  40'  E. 

KAMEL.  kd-mU',  a village  of  West  Africa,  in  Foota-Damga, 
on  the  left  lank  of  the  Senegal.  Lat.  1.5°  -32'  N.,  Ion.  12°  55'  W. 

KAMENFTZ  or  KAMENEZ.  See  Kamieniec. 

KAMENITZ.  kd'mgn-its',  or  KAMENICZE,  kd'md-neet'sd, 
a town  of  Bf  hernia,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tabor.  Pop.  2281. 

KAMENITZ  or  KAMENICZE,  a town  of  Austria,  in 
Bohemia,  12  miles  S.  of  Chrudim. 

KAMENITZ  or  KAMENICZE,  a town  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia.  11  miles  E.  of  Iglau.  Pop.  1569. 

KAMENITZ  or  KA5IENICZE,  a town  of  Austria,  in  Sla- 
vonia,  2 miles  S.W.  of  Peterwardein.  Pop.  1844. 

KAMENITZA,  kd-md-niUsd,  a village  of  Greece,  in  the 
Morea,  government  of  Achaia,  on  the  Kamenitza  River,  10 
miles  S.W.  of  I atras. 

KAMENOI-OSTROV,  kd-md-noi'-o.s-trov',  «n  island  of  Rus- 
sia, at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  wiib 
an  imperial  summer  palace. 

KAMENOI-OSTROV,  an  island  of  Russia,  in  the  Caspian 
Sea,  nearGooriev,  in  the  government  of  Orenboorg. 

KAMENSKOE,  kd-mdn/sko-A\  a village  of  Asiatic  Rupsia. 
province  of  Okhotsk,  near  the  Kamtchatka  frontier,  ivith 
an  important  market. 

KAMENSKOI.  kd-m&n-skop,  a village  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
government  of  Perm,  40  miles  S.  of  Kamishlov,  with  im- 
perial iron-works  and  a cannon  foundry. 

KAMENZ.  a town  of  Saxony.  See  Camenz. 

KAMIENIEC,  kdm-v§n'y?;ts',  written  also  KAMINIETZ. 
KAMENETZ  and  KAMENEZ!  a town  of  Rus.sian  Poland, 
near  its  S.W.  frontier,  capital  of  the  government  of  Podolia, 
on  the  Smotrisch.  235  miles  N.W.  of  Odessa.  Pop.  15.600 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  Greek  eparchy  of  Podolla,  and  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops,  and  has  a Russian  theological  semi- 
nary, a gymnasium,  and  2 public  schools,  'The  chief  edifice 
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is  the  Crtthedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Its  fortifications, 
razed  in  1SP2.  h.tve  since  l)eeu  renewed. 

K A.M]  N,  ki-nieen^  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia, 
government  of  Oppeln,  circle  of  Benthem.  Pop.  838. 

KAMINIETZ,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Kamieniec. 

KAMIONKA  STRZUMILOWA,  ka-me-onfid  strzhoo-me- 
lotwd,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  on  the  Bug,  27  miles  N.E. 
of  Leinherg.  Pop.  1295. 

KA  Mill,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Kameer. 

KAMISIIIN  or  KAMISCIIYN,  ki-me-shint  or  k^-me- 
sheent,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  106  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga,  here  joined  by  the  Kaniishinka. 
Lat.  50°  5'  N.,  Ion.  45°  20'  E.  Pop.  7268.  It  was  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1710.  and  is  enclosed  by  a wall. 

KAMISIILOV,  KAMYSCIILOW,  k^-mish-lov/,  or  KA- 
MUSCHLOV,  ki-moosh-lovt,  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Perm,  65  miles  N.W.  of  Shadrinsk.  Pop.  2900. 

KAMITZ  or  KAMIZ,  ki'mits,  a village  of  Prussian  Si- 
lesia, government  of  Oppeln,  S.IV'.  of  Neisse.  Pop.  1070. 

KAMM.  kdmm,  a village  of  IVest  Africa,  in  Wallo,  on  the 
Senegal.  Lat.  16°  28'  N.,  Ion.  16°  12'  W. 

KAMMExNOI-OSTROV.  See  Kamenoi-O.strov. 

KAMMBRSWALDAU,  kdm'mers-wdl'dow,  a village  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  government  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1245. 

KAMNITZ,  kimtnits,  a town  of  Bohemia,  27  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Leitmeritz.  Pop.  2331. 

KAMORTA,  one  of  the  Nicobar  Islands.  SeQ  Camorta. 

KAMOURAS'KA,  a river  of  Canada  East,  flows  N.N.W. 
through  a county  of  the  same  name,  and  falls  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  about  lat.  47°  33'  N.,  Ion.  69°  43'  \V. 

K AMOUR  ASK  A,  a group  of  small  rocky  islets  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kamouraska  River. 

KAMOURASKA,  a county  of  Canada  East,  bounded  N.  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  watered  by  the  VValloostook  and  St. 
Francois  rivers.  Area.  1090  square  miles.  Capital,  Ka- 
mouraska. Pop.  in  1852,  20.396. 

KAMOURASKA,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  capital  of 
Kamouraska  co.,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
90  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec.  Pop.  about  1000. 

KAMPEN,  k^m'pen,  a walled  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Overyssel,  on  the  Yssel,  near  its  mouth  in  the 
Zuyder-Zee,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Zwolle.  It  has  remains  of 
its  former  defences,  and  is  intersected  by  sundry  canals.  Its 
principal  buildings  are  an  elegant  town-house,  a custom- 
house, two  Calvinistic  churches,  a Baptist  and  a Roman 
Catholic  church ; it  has  also  several  hospitals  and  schools. 
Anciently  it  w'as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Haiise 
towns;  but  its  commerce  is  now  limited  to  a few  vessels 
trading  to  Hull.  Its  manufactures  comprise  earthenware 
and  scythes,  damask,  calico,  plush,  blankets,  ropes,  tiles, 
bricks,  spirits,  &c.  Pop.  in  1863, 14,467. 

KAMP,  Gross,  groce  kSmp,  a river  of  Lower  Austria, 
joins  the  Danube  from  the  left  9 miles  below  Krems,  after  a 
course  of  about  60  miles. 

KAMTCIIATKA*  or  KAMTSCHATKA,  kSm-ohaPka,  a 
peninsula  in  the  N.E.  of  Asia,  forming  the  S.E.  termination 
of  .Liberia,  of  which  it  constitutes  a government.  It  ex- 
tends between  lat.  51°  and  59°  55'  N.,  and  Ion.  155°  40'  and 
164°  20'  E.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Sea  of  Kaintchatka,  S.  by 
the  Pacific,  W.  by  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  N.  by  the  country 
of  the  Tchooktchee.  Length,  850  miles ; breadth  very  irregu- 
lar; in  the  middle  and  widest  part,  280  miles;  in  the  N.  it 
varies  from  150  to  80  miles ; while  in  the  S.  it  narrows  rapidly, 
terminating  in  a long  and  narrow  tongue  of  land,  which 
forms  Cape  Lopatka.  Pop.  estimated  at  6000-  of  whom  1600 
are  Russians.  Capital.  Petropaulovski,  on  the  E.  coast. 
The  surface  is  flat  in  the  N.E.,  on  all  the  IV.  coast,  except  at 
the  S.  point,  and  in  the  centre.  The  E.  coasts  are  deeply 
indented;  on  the  S.  steep  and  bold.  The  S.  part  of  the 
peninsula  is  entirely  covered  with  detached  volcanic  moun- 
tains, several  of  which  rise  to  a height  of  10,000  feet.  At 
lat.  54°,  a range  of  low  mountains  breaks  from  the  S.  ^Toup, 
and  extends  N.  throughout  the  peninsula,  at  a distance  of 
65  miles  from  the  W,  coast,  while  a high  range  extends  N.E, 
to  lat.  57°.  In  this  range  (lat.  56°  8'  N.)  is  situated  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  peninsula,  Kliutchevskaia  volcano, 
16,512  feet  in  elevation.  It  is  particularly  described  by 
Erman,  who,  in  1829,  ascended  within  8000  feet  of  the 
summit,  and  saw  it  in  sublime  activity,  pouring  forth  a 
continuous  stream  of  lava,  which,  at  first  opposed  in  its 
progress  by  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  soon  burst  the  barrier, 
and  precipitated  itself  into  the  sea,  with  a noise  which  was 
heard  for  a distance  of  more  than  50  miles.  The  chief  river 
is  the  Kaintchatka,  which  rises  in  lat.  54°  N..  flows  northerly 
through  the  central  valley,  and  E.  through  the  mountain 
range  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  in  lat.  56°.  Length,  250  miles : 
chief  affluent,  the  Yelovka  (.lelowka,)  from  the  N.  The  prin- 
cipal lake  is  the  Koorile,  near  the  S.W.  point;  length,  20 
miles,  breadth,  12  miles.  The  climate  is  vei'y  severe;  winter 
lasts  9 mouths,  and  frost  is  common  even  in  summer.  At 

* It  may  be  remarked  that  KamtBchntVa  is  the  German,  while 
Krnnirhatka  is  the  French,  spelling.  Tch  in  French  being  equi- 
valent to  tsrh  in  German,  or  ch  in  English,  it  will  bo  perceived 
that,  in  either  case,  the  name  should  be  pronounced  Aa/a-c/mi'/t-a. 
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Petropaulovski  on  the  E.  coast,  the  mean  annual  tem 
perature  is  only  28°  30',  whereas  that  of  Tigil,  on  the  \V.,  ig 
43°  Fahrenheit.  On  an  average  of  four  years,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  former  was,  for  spring,  31°  30';  summer,  55'' 
30';  harvest,  37°  30';  and  wintei’,  19°,  In  very  severe  frost 
the  temperature  falls  far  below  this  winter  average,  and  has 
sometimes  been  — 15°.  On  Gie  Kamtchatka  River,  in  the  in- 
terior, where  protected  by  mountains,  the  climate  is  milder; 
here  the  larch  grows,  and  small  quantities  of  rye,  barley,  and 
pot-herbs  are  cultivated.  The  scanty  population  live  chiefly 
on  the  produce  of  hunting  and  fishing.  Among  the  wild 
animals  may  be  mentioned  reindeer,  wild  sheep,  bears,  otters, 
and  beavers.  'I'he  export  of  goods  is  conducted  on  sledges 
by  a fine  race  of  dogs.  These  dogs  are  strongly  built,  very 
sagacious,  and  seem  to  enter  into  the  very  feelings  of  their 
masters.  In  summer  they  are  set  loose,  and  become  thtdr 
own  purveyors;  but  with  the  return  of  frost  their  working 
season  commences,  when,  harnessed  two  and  two,  in  trains 
perhaps  of  40  dogs,  to  sledges  called  nartas,  consisting,  in 
their  most  primitive  form,  of  a box  of  boards  about  3 feet 
long,  and  I3  feet  in  width  and  height,  fastened  to  wooden 
runners,  they  often  travel,  at  a rapid  pace,  40  miles  a day. 
The  exports  comprise  sable,  fox,  and  other  skins,  (30,000 
annually,)  whale-oil,  fish,  and  eggs.  The  imports  are  rice, 
flour,  colonial  goods,  and  spirits.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with 
Okhotsk.  Kamtchatka  was  discovered  and  conquered  by 
the  Russians,  between  1696  and  1706.  It  is  subdivided  into 

four  districts,  each  under  a lieutenant-governor. Adj. 

and  inhab.  Kamtch.vt'k.w  and  K.\MT'cu.‘VD.\tE'. 

KAMUSCIILOV  or  KAMYSCIILOW.  See  Kamishlov. 

KANADEI,  k^-nd-dA'ee,  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  88  miles  S.W.  of  Simbeersk,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Yolga. 
Pop.  2250. 

KANAGA,  kl-nd'gi,  or  KONNIAGA,  kon-ne-i/gS,  one  of 
the  Aleutian  I.slands,  in  lat.  52°  4'  N.,  Ion.  176°  50'  W.  It 
is  about  22  miles  long  and  11  or  12  miles  wide.  The  N.  part 
of  the  i.sland  exhibits  a high  smoking  volcano. 

KANAR,  a river  of  Hindostan.  See  Goggr.a. 

KAN  All  A,  a province  of  Hindostan.  See  Canara. 

KANARAK,  or  KUNNARUE,  khn-niiroo/A, 

(the  “black  pagoda,”)  an  ancient  maritime  village  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  45  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cuttack. 
Ilei-e  are  the  ruins  of  a large  Hindoo  temple,  long  deserted 
for  that  of  .Tuggernaut,  16  miles  westward. 

KANARY  (k4-nA'ree)  ISLES,  a cluster  of  small  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Gilolo  Pas- 
sage. The  larger,  or  Grand  Kanary,  is  in  lat.  1°  48'  S.,  Ion. 
129°  34'  E. 

KANATIIIA,  kd-nA'the-A.  one  of  the  most  E.  of  the  Feejee 
Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  17°  15'  S.,  Ion. 
179°  9'  W.  It  is  from  3 to  4 miles  in  length.  Pop.  300. 

KANAWHA,  ka-naw'wa,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  West 
Virginia:  area,  li76  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Great  Kanawha,  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Elk,  Coal,  and  Pocotalico  Rivers.  The 
surface  is  beautifully  diversified  by  mountains,  hills,  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  highlands  contain  inexhaustible  beds 
of  stone  coal.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  prepared  from  the 
springs  near  the  Kanawha  River.  Capital,  Charleston.  Pop. 
16,150,  of  whom  13,966  w'ere  free,  and  2184  slaves. 

KANAWHA  COURT-HOUSE,  West  Virginia.  See 

KANAWHA  RIVER.  See  Gre.at  Kanawha. 

KANAWHA  SALINE,  a post-village,  Kanawha  co.,W.  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Great  Kanawha,  8 or  10  miles  above  Charleston. 

KANAYAWA,  a city  of  Japan.  See  Kassaca. 

KANCHAIN-GUNGA.  See  Kunchain-junga. 

KAN-CHOO,  KAN-TCIIOU,  kdu'choo',  written  also  KAN- 
CHOW  or  KAN-TCHEOU-FOU,  kdu'-che-oo'-foo/,  a city  of 
China,  province  of  Kan-Soo,  capital  of  the  department,  near 
the  N.W.  frontier  and  great  wall.  Lat.  39°  10'  N.,  Ion.  100° 
40'  E.  It  has  manufactures  of  stout  woollens.  It  corres- 
ponds to  the  Kampion  of  51arco  Polo. 

KAN-CHOO  or  KAN-TCIIOU,  a city  of  China,  province  of 
Kiang-see,  capital  of  a department,  on  the  Kan-kiang  River, 
lat.  25°  52'  43"  N..  Ion.  114°  50'  E.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
well  built,  and  has  .several  temples,  witli  manutiictui  es  of 
Chine.se  ink  and  varnish,  and  extensive  trade. 

KANCHOAV,  kdn'chow/,  or  KAN-TCHEOU,  k;ln'-ch§-oo', 
a seaport  town  of  China,  province  of  Shau-toong,  on  a small 
river  near  the  Yellow  Sea. 

KANDABOO,  KANUABOU.  kdn'da-hoo'.  or  KaNTAVU, 
kan-td-voo^  the  most  S.W.  of  the  Feejee  Islands.  Lat.  19°  5' 
S..  Ion.  177°  57'  AV.  It  is  25  miles  long,  and  mountainou^. 
Pop.  10.000. 

KAND.\H.  kdn'dd.  a considerable  walled  town  of  Beloo- 
chistan.  province  of  Cutch-Gundava.  23  miles  E.  of  Gundava. 

K ANI).4HAR.  a city  of  .Afghanistan.  See  Candahak. 

KAND.ALASK.A,  k.in-dd-la.^^/kd,  a bay  of  North  Russia, 
formed  by  the  W.  part  of  the  White  Sea.  It  penetrates 
deeply  into  Ru.ssian  Lapland.  Greatest  length,  130  miles; 
average  breadth.  40  miles. 

KANDEL.  CANDEL.  kiin'd^l,  or  LANGEN-RANDEL, 
Idng'en-kdnMel,  a market-town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria  10  miles 
S.E.  of  Landau,  on  the  Durbach.  Pop.  3800 
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KANDEL,  kin'del,  a mountain-peak  of  the  Black  Forest 
Mountains,  in  the  }<rand  duchy  of  Baden.  Height  4160. 

KANDEKN,  kdn'dern  a village  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  21 
miles  S.W.  of  Freiburg.  Bop.  1300. 

KANDILl,  kdiBde  iee',  a village  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bosporus,  near  Scutari,  remarkable  for  its 
picture.sque  views. 

KANDY  or  CANDY,  kdn^ee,  (Singalese,  Maha  JVuwara, 
“ great  city,”)  a town  of  Ceylon,  formeily  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  the  banks  of  an 
artificial  lake,  62  miles  N.E.  of  Colombo,  and  1676  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  stands  in  an  amphitheatre  of  beautifully  wooded 
hills,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  since  1S15.  It  con- 
tains the  residence  of  the  Briti.sh  governor,  the  finest  struc- 
ture in  Ceylou;  the  residence  of  the  major-general;  the 
king’s  palace,  and  buildings  connected  with  it.  now  u.sed 
as  govei-ument  offices;  the  Boodhist  Temple  of  Dalada  Ma- 
lagawa,  (palace  of  the  tooth ;)  the  medical-hall,  and  post- 
office,  the  jail,  barracks,  and  offices  of  the  Bank  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  Oriental  Bank,  and  the  military  magazine,  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  The  places  of  worship  are  an 
Episcopalian,  a Scotch  Bresbyteriaii,  a Baptist,  and  a Roman 
Catholic  church.  The  Church  Missiouaay  Society  has  a neat 
residence  and  school-house.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
mosiiues,  two  public  libraries,  and  an  agricultural  society. 
Ill  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  is  the  royal  cemetery, 
where  were  deposited,  through  many  generations,  a long 
line  of  native  kings  and  heroes.  The  Lake  of  Kandy,  a beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water,  adding  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
town,  is  about  I5  miles  in  length,  and  from  lUO  to  500  yards 
in  breadth.  It  was  formed  by  the  late  king,  and  is  1680 
feet  above  the  sea.  Bricks  and  tiles  are  made  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  natives,  and  there  is  a very  extensive  brick-kiln 
kept  constantly  at  work  by  government,  elephants  being 
employed  to  tread  the  clay.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  the  military, 
estimated  at  7000. 

KANDYAN  or  CANDYAN  (k5n'de-an)  PROVINCES,  a 
general  appellation  for  such  districts  in  the  interior  of  Cey- 
lou as  were  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of 
K indy,  but  which  now  form  a part  of  the  British  posses- 
sions. 

KANE,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an  area 
of  540  square  miles.  Fox  or  Pishtaka  River  flows  through 
the  county.  The  surface  is  mostly  an  undulating  prairie, 
interspersed  with  beautiful  groves;  the  soil  is  excellent. 
Limestone  is  the  principal  rock.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad,  and  by  the  Chicago, 
Fulton  and  Iowa  Railroad.  Settled  in  1835,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Elias  K.  Kane.  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Capital.  Geneva.  Population,  30,062. 

KANE,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Illinois,  about  78 
miles  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

KAN  EM.  k^hiem,  a country  of  Central  Africa,  in  Soodan, 
extending  W.  and  N.  of  Lake  Tchad. 

KANESVILLE,  a township  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois.  P.1072. 

KA.N’EV  or  KANEW,  k^-n§v'.  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  64  miles  S.E.  of  Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper.  Pop. 
3008. 

RANEVILLE.  k.\n'vill,  a post-village  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois, 
about  50  miles  W.  of  Chicago. 

K.VNG.\ROO  (kang'ga-roo^)  ISLAND,  a large  island  of 
South  Australia.  Lat.  .36°  S..  Ion.  137°  E.  Estimated  area, 
1970  square  miles.  The.  shores  are  greatly  indented  and 
alu-upt ; its  rounded  hills  are  covered  with  a thick  .scrub ; and 
it  abounds  with  shallow  salt  lakes.  It  has  no  native  inha- 
bitants, but  is  occasionally  frequented  by  whale  and  seal 
fishers. 

KANGAROO  POINT,  a village  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land, 
immediately  opposite  Hobart-Town,)  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Derwent. 

KANGELUNG,  kSng'ga-lungt,  KANGELANG,  k^ng'ga- 
Idngt,  or  CANGAYANG,  kang'gd-ydng/,  an  island  in  the  Java 
Sea.  Lat.  (N.W.  point)  6°  50'  S.,  Ion.  115°  1.3'  E.  It  is  of 
irregular  form,  about  25  miles  long,  and  8 miles  broad. 
Pop.  1500. 

KANGIIUR,  kdn-gGr',  a town  of  Sinde.  20  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Shikarpoor.  Lat.  28°  13'  N.,  Ion.  68°  .35'  E. 

KAN'GRA.  a town  of  the  Punjab.  See  Kote-Kangra. 

KANIA,  k^/nee'a.  a town  of  West  Africa,  N.E.  of  Sierra 
I.eone,  on  the  route  from  Rokelle  to  Falaba.  Lat.  9°  5'  N., 
Ion.  11°  9'  W. 

KANISA.  Kis,  kish  kOhffiee'shbh',  (i.  e.  “ Little  Kanis.a.”) 
a town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Theiss,  14  miles  S.  of  Szegediu. 
Pop.  1800 

KANISA,  Nagy,  nddj  kbh'nee'shbh',  (1.  e.  “Great  Ka- 
KiSA,”)  a town  of  Hungary,  formerly  an  important  fortress, 
CO.  of  Szalad.  Pop.  8897. 

KANKAKEE,  k4ng'ka-kee'  a river  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, rises  near  South  Bend,  in  the  N.  part  of  Indiana,  and 
after  a course  of  about  100  miles  enters  the  state  of  Illinois, 
and  empties  itself  into  Illinois  River,  at  Dresden.  It  is  a 
ve”'  sluggish  stream,  flowing  through  a level  country, 
which  is  occupied  by  extensive  prairies  and  marshes. 

KA.\K\KEE,  a new  countv  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Illinois, 
lying  between  the  counties  of  Iroquois  and  Will,  and  bor- 


dering on  the  state  of  Indiana.  Area,  about  590  square 
miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  Kankakee  and  its  tributaries 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  consists  chiefly  of  prairie 
Capital.  Kankakee  City.  Pop.  15,412. 

KANKAKEE,  a post-township  of  Laporte  co.,  Indiana. 

KANKAKEE,  a village  of  Grundy  co.,  Illinois,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Kankakee  and  Des  Plaines  Rivers. 

KANKAKEE  CITY,  capital  of  Kankakee  eo.,  Illinois,  on  ^ 
the  right  bank  of  Kankakee  Kiver,  and  on  the  Central  Rail- 
road, (Chicago  branch,)  56  miles  S.S.W.  from  Chicago. 
Population,  in  1860,  2984. 

RANK  AN,  k^n-k^nt,  a town  of  Senegambia,  capital  of  a 
state,  in  the  country  of  Sangara.  Pop.  6000.  (?) 

KANKAREE,  kin'ka-ree',  CIIANGERI,  kan'gA-ree',  or 
K AN  KIRI,  kdn'ke-ree',  (auc.Gan'gra  ?)  a town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, pashalic  of  Anatolia,  N.E.  of  Angora.  Lat.  40°  56'  N.,  Ion. 
34°  5'  E.  It  contains  about  3000  houses,  8 large  and  several 
small  mosques,  6 khans,  and  4 public  baths.  There  is  a castle 
on  a height  close  by,  a barrack,  and  a singular  and  ancient 
Mohammedan  building,  called  the  Mejid  Tash,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a convent  of  dervishes,  and  a burial-place  for 
holy  men.  Pop.  18,000. 

KANKEROWLY,  kdnk'gr-dw'lee,  a town  of  Hindostan, 

32  miles  from  Odeypoor. 

KANKHUL,  kdnk'uP(?)  a considerable  town  of  Briti.«h 
India,  pre.sidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Ganges,  2 miles  S.W. 
of  Hurd  war. 

KAN-KIANG,  k3n-ko-dngt,  a river  of  China,  forming  a 
part  of  its  great  internal  line  of  navigation,  flows  throughout 
the  province  of  Kiaug-see  from  S.  to  N.,  traverses  the  lake 
Po-yang,  and  joins  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  after  a course  esti- 
mated at  350  miles. 

KAN  KIRI,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Kankaree. 

KANNAGHERRY,  kdn'na-gh&r/ree,  a town  of  India,  in 
Nizam’s  dominions,  23  miles  W.N.W.  of  Annagoondy. 

KANNSTADT,  a town  of  Wlirtemberg.  See  Caxnstadt. 

KANO,  ki'nof,  a considerable  town  of  Central  Africa,  in 
Soodan,  capital  of  the  state  of  Houssa,  about  lat.  12°  N., 
Ion.  9°  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  -10.000.  It  is 
stated  to  be  built  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  to  have  an  exten- 
sive trade,  manufactures  of  silks.  &c. 

KANO.TE,  ka-n5j',  or  KUNNOGE,  kfin-noj',  (Hindoo, 
Kangacuhja,)  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal. (Agra,)  40  miles  N.  of  Cawnpoor,  in  the  Dooab,  about 
2 miles  from  the  Ganges,  with  which  it  commuicates  b}'  a 
canal.  According  to  Ferishta,  it  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
an  extensive  kingdom,  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  Calitipaxa  of  Pliny.  Its  principal  buildings  are 
a citadel,  handsome  tombs,  mosques,  and  other  Mohamme- 
dan edifices.  Hindoo  ruins  extend  round  it  for  several  miles. 

I KANO'NA,  a post-village  of  Steuben  co..  New  York,  on  the 
Buffalo  Corning  and  New  York  Railroad,  4 miles  from  Bath. 

KANOWTA.  kd-n6w'td.  a town  of  North-west  Hindostan, 
dominions,  and  11  miles  S.W.  of  .Teypoor,  mostly  built  of 
stone,  and  h.aving  several  Hindoo  temples. 

KAN  PU  or  KAN  POO.  See  Canfoo. 

KANSAKEE  or  KANSAKI,  kdn-sd'kee.  a pretty  village 
of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Kioo-Sioo,  has  about  1000  houses. 

KANSAS,  KAN'ZAS  or  KON'ZAS  RIVER,  the  chief 
river  of  Kansas,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  tAvo 
branches,  called  the  Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  Forks. 
These  streams  unite  to  form  the  Kansas  at  Fort  Riley,  about 
120  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Missouri.  The  Kansas 
River  flows  through  a fertile  plain,  interspersed  Avith  hills 
or  bluffs,  and  generally  covered  Avith  large,  thrifty  timber. 
The  navigation  is  obstructed  by  sandbars  and  frequent 
changes  in  the  channel.  Among  its  numerous  affluents,  the 
largest  is  Big  Bliu*  River. 

KANSAS,  one  of  the  United  States,  admitted  into  the 
Union  January  29th,  1861 ; it  being  the  34th  state  iu  the 
order  of  admi.ssion.  It  lies  betAveen  37°  and  40°  N.  lat  , and 
between  25th  meridian  of  Ion.,  and  the  western  boundary  of 
the  State  of  Misouri.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nebraska 
Territory,  on  the  E.  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  on  the  W.  by  Colorado  Territory. 
Its  cUmensions  are  2ti0  miles  from  N.  to  S..  and  about  400 
miles  from  E.  to  W.,  including  an  area  of  78,418  square  miles. 
The  Missouri  River  forms  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern 
boundary.  It  was  organized  as  a territory  May  30th,  1854, 
its  western  boundary  being  formed  by  the  Rocky  Mts.,  and 
including  a large  portion  of  the  present  Terripjry  of  Colorado. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  face  of  the  country  is  nearly 
uniform,  being  one  continued  succession  cf  gently  undula^ 
ting  ridges  and  valleys.  It  is  what  is  known  as  “Rolling 
Prairie,”  as  distinguished  from  the  level  surface  of  Illinois. 
The  general  inclination  of  the  ridges  is  N.  and  S.,  but  they 
are  thrown  into  various  other  directions  by  the  course  of  the 
streams.  The  eastern  portion  has  a limestone  basis,  and  the 
great  coal-fielils  of  Missouri  extend  through  it.  This  portion 
is  unrivalled  in  fertility,  and  has  valuable  forest  trees,  such 
as  hickory,  walnut,  and  asli,  found  chiefly  along  the  creeks 
and  rivers.  The  valley  ol  the  Kansas  is  from  20  to  40  miles 
wide,  has  a deep  alluvium,  and  is  very  productive.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Missouri  is  of  similar  character.  There  are  no 
1 mountains  or  other  high  elevations  in  the  state. 
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Rivers. — Tliese,  following  the  declination  of  tlie  country, 
all  have  an  E.  or  S.!0.  course,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  smaller  tril)utai  ies.  'I'he  Missouri  runs  along  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  eastern  boundary  through  nearly  a degree  of 
liUitude,  with  but  little  variation  in  its  gimeial  course  to  the 
W.,  though  with  many  windings.  The  Kaw  or  Kansas,  the 
largest  stream  runuiug  through  the  statc,Joins  the  Missouri 
at  its  great  bend,  where  it  turns  E.  to  go  through  the  State 
of  Missouri.  Including  its  main  branches,  the  i!epublican 
and  Smoky  Hill  Forks,  it  has  a course  of  from  800  to  10  0 
miles.  The  latter,  rising  in  Colorado  Territory,  runs  nearly 
E.  through  the  middle  of  the  state  to  Fort  Riley,  where  it 
unites  with  the  Republican  and  forms  the  Kansas.  The  Re- 
publican also  rises  in  Colorado,  but  passes  into  Nebraska, 
which  it  traverses  for  from  200  to  300  miles,  then  runs  ip  a 
southeasterly  course  to  its  junction  with  tlie  Smoky  Hill 
Fork.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Kansas  below  the 
junction  are  from  the  N.,  the  Big  Blue,  rising  in  Nebraska, 
and  bj'  far  the  largest,  Soldier’s  Creek,  the  Grasshopper,  and 
Stranger’s,  and  from  the  S.  the  ’Waukarusa.  The  chief  afllu- 
euts  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  are  the  Creat  Saline  and  Solo- 
mon’s Forks,  both  from  the  N.  The  Osage  rises  near  97°  W. 
Ion.  from  Greenwich,  S.  of  the  Kansas,  and  jiasses  E.  into 
Missouri.  The  Arkansas  passes  through  the  S.W.  portion  of 
the  state  for  a short  distance.  The  Walnut,  Neosho,A’erdigris 
and  Little  Arkansas  are  its  print  ipal  tributaries  from  Kansas. 
The  Little  Osage  and  Marmaton  have  their  sources  in  this 
state,  S.  of  the  Kansas,  ami  run  E.  into  Missouri. 

Minerals. — White  and  blue  limestone  al  )ound,  also  a cream- 
colored  sandstone,  a very  beautiful  building  material.  Lead 
is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  S.  F.  portion  of  the  state. 
Coal  and  salt  exist  in  groat  abundance  throughout  the  state. 
It  is  thought  petroleum  will  also  be  found. 

Forest  Trees. — The  principal  trees  of  Kansas  are  cotton- 
wood, several  varieties  of  oak,  ash,  sycamore,  hickory,  wal- 
nut, hackberry,  sugar  mai)lc,  sumach,  and  willow.  The 
timber  is  generally  found  skirting  the  rivers  and  creeks, 
and  is  amply  sufficient  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Zoologtj.  — The  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  prairie  dog, 
Kiota  wolf,  rabbit  and  squirrel  are  among  the  quadrupeds; 
and  of  the  feathered  tribes  there  are  the  wild  turkey  and 
goose,  prairie-hen,  partridge,  golden  oriole,  blue-jay,  red- 
bird,  crow,  and  a great  variety  of  smaller  birds.  Among  the 
reptiles  is  the  horned  frog. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Prmluctions. — The  climate  is  mild.  The 
winters  are  short, with  but  little  snow.  Stock  pasture  is  found 
through  the  entire  winter  on  the  river-bottoms.  The  sum- 
mers, though  warm,  are  not  cpi)ressive,  for  the  nights  are 
always  cool  and  pleasant.  The  hottest  day  will  always  be 
succeeded  by  a cool  evening.  The  soil  is  not  surpassed,  if 
equalled  in  fertility  by  any  on  the  continejit;  that  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Missouri  and  Kaw  is  especially  rich.  The 
principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  tobacco, 
potatoe.s,  buckwheat,  hemp  and  cotton.  A good  deal  of  at- 
tention has  been  paid  lately  to  the  raising  of  cotton,  and 
with  uniform  success.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  grazing  states 
in  the  West,  and  immense  amounts  of  stock  are  being  gath- 
ered on  its  farms.  The  value  of  the  live  stock,  in  1860,  was 
$3,205,522. 

Population. — This,  in  1860,  was,  whites,  106,579;  colored, 
627 ; total,  107,206.  This  population  is  principally  within 
the  eastern  third  of  the  state.  The  present  population 
is  estimated  at  13.'i,000  whites,  15,000  colored.  The  great 
increase  in  the  colored  population  is  due  to  the  emigration 
from  Missouri,  owing  to  the  rebellion.  Besides  these,  there 
were,  in  18u0,  8189  Indians,  still  retaining  their  tribal  char- 
acter. There  are  two  classes  of  these,  one  partly  domesti- 
cated and  civilized,  having  settled  habitations,  and  the  other 
wandering  tribes ; the  former  have  definite  portions  of  ter- 
ritory assigned  to  them  by  government,  called  Reserves. 
Some  of  these  reserves  are  in  the  settled  portions  of  the 
state,  and  embrace  its  finest  lands.  Among  the  tribes  thus 
holding  reserves  are  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Kickapoos,  Potta- 
wattomies,  Delawares,  Shawnecs,  Kaws  or  Kansas,  Ottawas 
and  Osages ; most  of  these  were  removed  from  E.  of  the 
Mississippi  to  their  present  homes.  These  reserves  are  one 
by  one  passing,  by  treaty  with  their  Imhan  owners,  into  the 
hands  of  the  whites,  and  the  tribes  removed  further  west,  or 
incorporated  among  the  whites.  The  princii)al  nomad 
tribes  in  Kansas  are  the  Kiowas  and  Pawnees;  their  num- 
bers are  rapiilly  diminishing. 

Counties. — Tliere  are  45  counties,  to  wit,  Allen,  Anderson, 
Atclil.-ion,  Bourbon,  Brown,  Butler,  Chase,  Cherokee,  Clay, 
Coffee,  Davis,  Dickinson,  Doniphan,  Douglas,  Franklin, 
Greenwood,  Irving,  .lackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Leaven- 
worth, Linn,  Lyon,  Marion,  Marshall,  Miami,  Morris,  Ne- 
maha. Neoslio,  Osage,  0 1 tawa,  Otoe,  Peketon,  Pottawattomie, 
Rejuiblic,  Riley,  Saline,  Shawnee,  Shirley,  Seward,  Wabaun- 
see, Washington,  M’ilsou,  Woodson,  \\'yandot. 

Cities,  Ports,  and  Stations. — The  chief  places  are  Leaven- 
worth, situated  on  the  Mis.souri  River,  about  30  miles  above 
the  junction  of  the  Kaw,  with  17,00i)  inhabitants;  Atchison. 
25  miles  further  up  the  Mis.souri,  with  3.500  inhabitants; 
Lawrence,  on  the  Kaw,  30  mib  s from  its  junction  with  the 
Missouri,  with  3500  inhabitants;  Topeka,  the  capital,  30  miles 
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further  up  the  Kaw;  Manhattan,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Big  Blue  and  Kansas  Rivers;  Wyandot,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kaw ; Fort  Scott,  in  the  S.E.,  and  Emporia,  in  the  S.W.  of 
the  state.  Among  the  forts  is  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the 
Mi.ssouri,  adjacent  to  Leavenworth,  and  the  most  important 
of  all  the  government  stations  in  the  West;  from  this  point 
all  supplies,  &c.,  are  forwarded  to  the  forts  and  stations  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  New  .Mexico, Colorado,  Utah,  Nebraska 
and  Idaho ; Fort  Riley  is  situated  on  the  Smoky  Hill,  about  15 
miles  W.  of  Manhattan  ; Fort  Scott  adjoins  the  city  of  that 
name;  Fort  Lamed  is  on  the  Arkansas,  at  the  mouth  of  Wal- 
nut Creek.  Among  the  Indian  tribes  are  several  missionarj 
stations,  under  the  charge  of  the  different  religious  denomi- 
nations. 

Government. — During  the  territorial  organization  the  gov- 
ernment was  similar  to  that  of  the  other  territories  (see  N & 
BRASK.\).  The  state  officers  are  a governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney-general 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  holding  office  two 
years,  a senate  of  25  members,  holding  for  the  same  term,  a 
house  of  representatives,  of  75  members,  holding  one  year, 
a supreme  court,  of  three  judges,  holding  six  years,  and  five 
district  courts,  with  a single  judge  each,  holding  four  years; 
all  officers  are  elected  by  the  people.  Kansas  has  one  repre- 
sentative in  the  federal  house  of  representatives,  and  three 
votes  in  the  electoral  college.  The  legislature  holds  annual 
sessions,  and  by  the  constitution  can  receive  pay  for  only  50 
days’  sessions.  The  salaries  of  judicial  officers  cannot  be  in- 
creased during  their  terni  of  office.  The  capital  is  Topeka, 
a place  of  2500  inhabitants,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kansas,  60 
miles  from  its  mouth ; it  is  memorable  as  being  the  place 
where  the  first  free-state  constitution  was  framed. 

Bants. — The  banking  capital  has  hitherto  been  held  ex- 
clusively by  private  bankers,  though  since  the  passage  of  the 
national  bank  act  two  national  banks  have  been  organized 
and  are  now  in  operation. 

Debt. — The  state  debt  of  Kansas  amounts  to  $450,875.24, 
December  31st,  1864,  nearly  all  of  which  is  funded  at  7 per 
cent,  interest;  for  a portion  of  this  debt  the  state  expects 
reimbursement  from  the  United  States. 

Irdernal  Improvements. — A railroad  is  in  operation  from 
Wyandot  to  Lawrence,and  is  beingrapidly  pushed  forward  up 
the  Kaw  Valley  to  Manhattan;  another  is  being  constructed 
from  Wyandot  to  Leavenworth;  one  from  Leavenworth  to 
Lawrence,  and  one  from  Atchison  directly  west.  Besides 
this,  ample  donations  of  land  have  been  made  by  Congress 
for  a complete  system  of  railroad,  extending  in  every  direc- 
tion through  the  state. 

Public  Institutions. — Five  miles  from  Leavenworth  a state 
penitentiary  is  being  built,  when  complete'd  it  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  West.  A deaf  and 
dumb  asylum  is  in  successful  operation,  though,  as  yet,  its 
accommodations  are  limited.  An  asylum  for  the  insane  has 
been  located  at  Ossawattomie. 

Manufactures. — But  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid 
to  manufactures  in  Kansas,  though  the  8th  census  return.s 
$2,800,000,  as  the  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
state  for  1860.  That  amount  has  been  greatly  increased  since. 

Religious  Denominations. — The  principal  are  the  Catholic, 
Methodist,  Congregational,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Epis- 
copal. The  first  has  1 bishop,  18  priests,  and  embraces  from 
10,000  to  15,000  of  the  population ; the  Methodists  have  68 
ministers,  4184  members,  33  churches,  costing  $40,775,  100 
Sabbath-schools,  with  3674  scholars;  the  Congregationalists 
have  32  societies,  25  ministers,  800  members,  15  churches, 
worth  $47,000 : the  Bajjtists  have48  churches  and  1231  mem- 
bers; the  Presbyterians,  14  churches  and  600  members;  the 
Episcopalians,  7 churches  and  200  members. 

[I'or  continuation  of  Kaxs.as,  see  Appendix.] 

KANSAS  or  KANSAS  CITY,  a city  of  Jackson  co.,  Mis- 
souri, situated  on  the  right  (S.)  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  about  160  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Jefferson  City.  It  is  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad;  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Union  Pticific  Rail- 
road, and  the  S.  terminus  of  the  Platte  County  Railroad,  all 
in  operation.  A few  miles  of  the  first  named  rotid  are  lack- 
ing to  complete  the  whole  route  to  St.  Louis.  It  contains 
a court-house.  7 churches,  3 banks,  3 newspaper  offices,  4 
hotels,  2 iron-foundi-ies,  3 wagon-factories,  and  several  mii- 
chine-shops  of  the  railroad  companies.  The  Union  Pacific 
Railroiid  was  opened  from  Kansas  to  Lawrence  in  Decemb(?r, 
1864.  Pop.  in  1855. about  600;  in  1860.4418 ; in  May,18t  4, 5438. 

KANSAS.  KANZAS  or  KONZAS  INDIANS,  a tribe  of 
Kansas,  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Kansas  River. 

KAN  SK,  kdnsk,  a fortified  town  of  Asiatic  Russia.province 
of  Yeniseisk,  on  the  Kana,  120  miles  E.  of  Krasnoyarsk. 

KAN-SOO,  KAN-SOU,  KAN-SU,  or  KANSUII,  kiln'soo', 
the  most  N.’M'.  province  of  China,  between  lat.  32°  30'  and 
40°  N..  and  Ion.  98°  and  10s°,  having  E.  the  provinces  of 
Shen-see  and  Se-chuen,and  oilier  sides  Mongolia,  intowhi.ih 
a long  tongue  of  it  stretches  between  the  territory  of  the 
Koko-Nor  and  the  desert  of  Gobi.  Pop.  in  1812,  15,193.12.5. 
Surface  mountainous.  Principal  river,  the  Hoang-ho.  T1  e 
products  comprise  dyes,  gold,  mercury,  silks,  musk,  and  to- 
bacco, which  last  is  of  a very  superior  quality.  Kac-Choo 
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fe  the  capital,  besides  which  there  are  6 cities  of  the  first 
rank. 

KANTA  kdn'ti,  or  KANT,  k^nt,  a village  of  Austria,  in 
Trans3'lvaiiia.  co.  of' Ober-Weisseiibnrg,  aljout  44  miles  from 
Kronstadt.  Pop.  1109. 

KANTALICOONDA,  kan-td-le-koon'da,  a village  of  West 
Africa,  on  the  Gambia.  Lat.  13°  32'  N.,  Lon.  13°  51'  W. 

KANT.AA'U,  an  island  of  the  Fcejees.  See  Kandaboo. 

KANrTCIIEOU,  a town  of  China.  See  Kan-Chow. 

KAN-TCIIEOU-FOU.  a city  of  China.  See  Kan-Choo. 

KAN-TCIIOU,  a city  of  China.  See  Kan-Ch  io. 

KANTII,  k^nt,  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  on  the  Weis- 
tritz,  and  on  the  railwaj'  from  Breslau  to  Waldenburg,  13 
miles  S.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1710.  A sanguinary  action 
between  the  French  and  Prussians  took  place  near  it  in 
1813. 

KANTURK',  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Cork,  11  miles  W.S.W.  of  Buttevant  Pop.  43S8.  It  has  a 
castellated  Elizabethan  mansion,  a fever  hospital,  district 
bridcAvell,  market-hou.se,  branch  bank,  and  manufactures 
of  serges.  It  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  Earl  of  Eg- 
mjnt,  whose  residence  is  in  the  vicinity. 

KANUM,  kd-noom',  (?)  a lauge  city  of  Little  Thibet,  on 
the  Upper  Sutlej.  Lat.  3l037'N.,  Lon.  78°  28'  E , on  a table- 
land, nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  long  the  res- 
idence of  the  traveller,  Cosma  de  Koros. 

KAO,  kd?o.  one  of  the  Tonga  Islands — a vast  conical  rock, 
N.E.  of  Tofona,  500  feet  high.  Lat.  19°  42'  S.,  Ion.  175°  W.— 
Kao  is  also  the  name  of  numerous  cities  and  towns  in  China. 

KAO-CHING  or  KAOTCIIING,  kl'o-ching',  a town  of 
China,  province  of  Honan.  Lat.  34°  42'  N.,  Ion.  115°  E. 

KAO-CHOO  or  KAO-TCHOU,  k^'o-chooL  (almost  kdwN 
choo/,)  or  KAO-CIIEOO-FOO,  (K  AO-TCIIEOU-FOU,)  ki'o-chS- 
oo'foo^  a walled  city  of  China,  168  miles  S.W.  of  Canton,  in 
lat.  21°  48'  N.,  Ion.  111°  8'  E.  It  has  manufactures  of  nankeens. 

KAO-NING,  a town  of  China,  province  of  Quang-tong,  40 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Canton. 

KAOOCIIANI,  KAOUCIIANY  or  KAUCIIANY,  kow-sha^- 
nee,  written  also  KAWSCIIANI,  a decayed  town  of  Russia, 
province  of  Bessarabia,  about  12  miles  S.  of  Bender.  It  was 
once  a large  and  flourishing  town. 

KAO-TCHGU.  a city  of  China.  See  K.ao-Choo. 

K.tOUCIIANY.  a town  of  IlussLa.  See  Kaooch.ani. 

KAO-YEGO  or  KAO-YEGU,  k^'o  y&-oo',  a town  of  China, 
province  of  Kiang-soo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Imperial 
Canal,  85  miles  N.E.  of  Nanking. 

KAFELL.A.  kd-p5Pli,  a mountain  range  of  Austria,  in 
Croatia,  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  Great  and  Little 
Kapella,  having  a general  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Wellebitsch  Mountains,  which  skirt  the 
Adriatic. 

KAPELLE,  kd-pSlHeh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Zealand,  in  the  Island  of  South  Bcveland,  4 miles 
E.  of  Goes.  Pop.  1342. 

KAPELLE,  WEST,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Zealand,  7 miles  W.N.W.  of  Middelburg.  Pop.  1892. 

KAPELNA,  kd-p§Fnd,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Slavonia, 
about  24  miles  from  Siklos.  Pop.  920. 

KAPFENBERG,  kdpTeu-bSRo',  a market-town  of  Styria, 
3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Briick,  and  having  a station  on  the  rail- 
way between  MurzzuschlagandGratz.  Pop.  COO. 

KAPINl,  an  island.  South  Pacific.  See  Clap’s  Island. 

KAPITI.  an  island  of  New  Zealand.  See  Entry  Isl.and. 

KAPLITZ,  kd/plits.  GAPPLITZ.  gdp'plits,  or  WOLANKA, 
^o-ldn/kd,  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  17  miles  S.  of  Bud- 
weis,  on  the  .Mul.sche.  Pop.  1892. 

K.\PN1K-BAN  YA,  kdp'neek'-bdn'yoh,  a mining  ,and  mar- 
ket-town of  Hungary,  co.  of  Szathraar,  8 miles  E.  of  Nagy- 
Banya.  Pop.  3000. 

KAPNING,  kdp-nee'no,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Vladi^er,  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Pereslavl-Zalieski. 

KAWSIA.  a po.st-office  of  Da  Kota  co.,  Minne.sota. 

KAPOSVAR.  kdp'asu'vdp,?,  atown  of  central  Hungary,  co. of 
Szumegh,  on  the  Kapos,  97  miles  south-west  of  Pesth. 
Population,  3900. 

KAPPA,  Illinois,  a station  on  the  Illinois  Centrail  Rail- 
road, in  Woodford  co.,  46  miles  S.  of  La  Salle. 

KAPPA,  a post-office  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois. 

KAPPEL,  kdp'pel.  a market-town  of  Austria,  duchy  of 
Carinthia,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Klagenfurth.  Pop.  988. 

KAPPELN,  kdp'peln,  or  KAPPELLENORT,  kdp-pfilhen- 
ORt\  a maritime  town  of  Denmark,  duchy,  and  15  miles  N.E. 
of  Sleswick.  Pop.  2 1 00. 

KAP*PEL-RGDi?OK.  kdp'pel-roMJk,  a village  of  Baden, 
circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  bailiwick  of  Achern.  F’op.  1876. 

K A.PPEL-\\'I.\  1)  iCK  ktii'pel-tvinMi^k.  a village  of  Baden, 
jircle  of  Middle  Rhioe.  bailiwick  of  Buhl.  Pop.  1278. 

KAPRGNCZA,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Kopreinitz. 

KAPSALI,  a town  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  See  Capsali. 

K.\PTGL  or  CAPTGL.  kdp'tol,  a market-town  of  Austria, 
in  Slavonia,  co.,  and  6 miles  from  Posega.  Pop.  990. 

KAPUN^DA,  a village  of  Australia,  45  miles  N.  of  Adelaide. 
Mose  to  some  copper-mines,  whence  480  tons  of  ore  were 
•ent  to  Great  Britain  in  1847. 

KAPUVAll,  kdh'poo'vdR/,  a market-town  of  West  Hun- 
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pry,  CO.  of  Gedenburg,  40  miles  S.  of  Presburg,  with  3175 
inhabitants,  and  a residence  of  the  Esterhazy  family. 

KARA,  kd'rd,  a river  forming  a part  of  the  boundary  lie- 
tween  European  and  A.siaiic  Rus.sia,  rises  in  the  Urai 
Mountains,  flows  N.  and  enters  the  Sea  of  Kara  after  a 
course  of  125  miles. 

KAHA,  kd'rd^  a Turkish  word  signifying  “ black,”  form 
ing  prefix  to  the  names  of  num'-rous  places  in  the  East,  ol 
which  the  principal  are  the  following: — 

KARA,  a town  of  China.  See  Hara. 

K.\RA.  kd'rii',  agulforbay  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolsk,  formed  by  the  sea  of  the  same  name. 

KAR  A-AGHADJ.  k.a'r^-d-g^dj'  a bay  of  Asia  Minor,  in  lat 
36°  41'  50"  N..  Ion.  28°  30'  E. 

KAR A-.\GH AD.I,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 
garia. 40  miles  S.E.  of  Silistria. 

KARABA.GIL  k^'rd'bSg,  ("black  garden,”)  a province  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  in  Transcaucasia,  between  the  Koor  and 
Arras  Rivers.  Its  central  part  consists  of  a bare  table-land, 
interspersed  with  fertile  valleys.  Chief  town,  Shoosha. 

KARA-B.\GI1  kd'r^hiiig,  a town  and  large  fort  of  Afghan- 
istan. 20  miles  S.IV.  of  Ghuznee,  and  7426  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  lat.  .33°  10'  N.,  Ion.  67°  59'  E. 

K AR  A-BAGH.  a town  of  Punjab.  See  Caulabagh. 

KARA-BilGNAR,  (BGUNAR,  or  BUNAR.)  kd'rd'-boo'nar', 
(anc.  Bai-iite?  or  Bicnithra?)  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic 
of  Karamania,  58  miles  E.S.E.  of  Konieh.  It  has  a good 
khan,  a mosque,  and  some  nitre  works. 

KARACIIEE.  a .seaport  of  Sinde.  See  Kurrachee. 

KAR A-CIIUDSCH A,  kd-rd-chud^shd.  a town  of  Central 
Asia,  khanat,  and  120  miles  N.N.E.  of  Khiva. 

KAR  AD,  koh'rCd^  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Sumegh 
46  miles  N.W.  of  Funfkirchen.  Pop.  2440. 

KARA  DAGH.  kd'rd/d,dg,  or  KARA  TAGH,  kd'rd'  tdg.  seve- 
ral mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a chain  in  Persia,  between 
Khoozistan  and  Laristan. 

KARA  DAGH  or  KARA  TAGH,  a mountain  range  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee.  near  PhilJppopolis. 

KAR  AD  AG  H,  kd'rdMdg',  an  adjacent  di.strict  of  tlte  Per- 
sian province  of  Azerbaijan. 

KAR.\DAGH,  a country  of  Turkey.  See  Montenegro. 

KARADIYE,  kd-rd-deevL  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Calpentyn.  Length, 
about  9 miles. 

KARADIVE,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  in  lat.  9° 
51'  N.,  Ion.  80°  1'  E.  Length.  5 miles.  Pop.  5222. 

KAR  AGHINSKY,  kd-rd-ghin/skee,  an  island  about  20 
miles  off  the  E.  coast  of  Kamtchatka.  Lat.  of  the  N.  point, 
59°  13'  N.,  Ion.  164°  35'  E.  It  is  55  miles  long. 

KAR  AGHINSKY,  a bay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  above  island, 
penetrates  9 miles  inland,  with  a breadth  of  from  4 to  8 miles, 
It  receives  the  river  Karaga,  the  mouth  of  which  is  in  lat. 
59°  8' N..  Ion.  126°  59' E. 

KARA  HISSAR,  kd'rd  his-sar',  (Turk.  “ Black  Castle”)  a 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  pa.shalic  of  Karamania,  30  miles  S.W 
of  Kaisareeyeh,  on  the  slope  of  a hill  crowned  by  a ruined 
castle,  and  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oyhistra. 

KARA  HISSAR,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Adana, 
25  miles  W.  of  Tar.soos. 

KAR AJA  'PAGII,  kd-rd'jd  tdg,  (anc.  Mans  Ma'shis,)  a moun- 
tain of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Diarbekir,  separates  the 
basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

KARA-,nLER.  kd'rd-jeetler,  a large  village  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  Anatolia,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Angora,  near  the  Kizil  Irmak, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  a remarkable  bridge. 

KARAK.  kd'rdk/,  KHAREK,  kd'rSk/,  CHAREDJ,  KA- 
RED.T,  kd'r§j'.  or  KAR'EDSK',  an  island  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  lat.  29°  12'  N.,  Ion.  50°  13'  E.  It  is  about  15  miles  in 
circumference,  of  coral  formation,  and  has  on  its  N.  side  an 
old  Dutch  fort,  with  a village  inhabited  by  about  1000  Arabs. 
Ships  bear  up  hither  from  Bushire  during  strong  S.W.  winds 
in  the  gulf,  and  anchor  near  it  in  safety. 

KARAKAKGOA,  a bay  of  Hawaii.  See  Keal.\keakua. 

KARAKAL,  kd-rd-kdP,  a town  of  Wallachia,  capital  of  a 
district.  30  miles  S.  E.  of  Krajova. 

KARAKALPAK,  kd-rd-kdl'pdk,  a tribe  of  Toorkomans  in- 
habiting a steppe  along  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Aral,  and  along 
the  Syr-Daria.  They  are  divided  into  two  sections,  and  are 
said  to  number  25,000  warriors. 

KARAKASH,  kd-rd-kd.sh/,  a city  of  Chinese  Toorkistan, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Khoton  River,  240  miles  E.S.E.  of  Yark- 
and, reported  to  comprise  3000  houses.  It  is  governed  by 
two  officers  sent  from  China. 

KAR  AKITA,  a group  of  islands.  See  Passage  Islands. 

KARAKOGL  or  KARAKOUL,  kd-rd-kooP.  a town  of  Bok 
hara.  on  the  Zer-Afshan,  38  miles  S.S.ML  of  Bokhara,  in  lat. 
29°  .30'  N.,  Ion.  63°  45'  E.__  Pop.  30,000. 

KARAKORUM,  kd'rd-ko'rum,  a mountain  pass  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  separating  Chinese  Toorkistan  from  Little 
Thibet,  near  the  valley  of  Sh.ayook.  Elevation,  18,600  feet. 

KARAKORUM,  or  IIOLIN,  ho-leen',  a ruined  city  of 
Mongolia,  which  was  the  capital  of  Jenghis  Khan.  Its  posi- 
tion is  uncertain. 

KARAKOUL.  a town  of  Bokhara.  See  Karakool. 

KARAMAKOTAN  or  KARAMACOTAN,  kd-rd-md-ko-tdnf, 
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one  of  the  Koorile  Islands,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  sub- 
ject to  Russia,  and  separated  from  the  island  of  Onekotan 
by  a channel  8 miles  wide.  Lat.  49°  N.,  Ion.  154°  39'  E. 

K.VliA.MAN,  kd-rS-mdnt,  (anc.  Laranda,)  a town  of  Asia 
ill  nor.  near  the  N.  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  63  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Kcmieh.  Pop.  estimated  at  12,000.  It  has  several  mosques, 
ruins  of  a castle,  mannfoctures  of  coarse  cotton  and  woollen 
stud's,  and  trade  with  Smyrna,  &c.  From  about  the  year 
1300  to  1486  it  was  the  capital  of  a flourishing  kingdom. 

KARAMANIA,  CAKAMANIA,  ka-ri-md'ne-a,  or  KARA- 
MAN-KIIARIDJ,  ki-rl.-min^Kd'rij',  a pashalic  of  Asia  Minor, 
comprising  most  of  the  E.  portion  of  its  central  table-land, 
between  lat.  37°  and  40°  N.,  and  Ion.  31°  and  37°  E..  having 
S.  .Mount  Taurus.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Kizil-Irmak 
(Ilali/s)  and  the  Sihon ; in  the  W.  part  are  numerous  small 
lakes.  The  principal  towns  are  Konieh,  Kaisareeyeh,  Ak- 
shehr,  Beg-shehr,  Nigdeh,  and  Karamau. 

K,\R.\.MASY,  k^-rd-m^see,  a walled  town  of  Central  Asia, 
20  miles  E.  of  Khiva. 

KARA.MYCIl,  kd-rd-mich'.  a river  of  Russia,  pursues  a 
very  circuitous  course  of  about  70  miles,  and  joins  the  left 
bank  of  the  Medvieditsa.  at  the  village  of  Karamych. 

KARANEEZ  or  K.\R.\NIZ,  kd-rd-neez',  a considerable 
village  of  Persia,  province  of  Azerbaijan,  near  Tukhti  Sulei- 
man, on  the  Sanik  River,  in  which,  near  the  village,  is  a 
cui'ious  floating  island. 

KARANU-ASSAM,  kd-rdngf-ds-sdmt,anative  state  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Bali. 
Pop.  250.000.  Capital,  Karang-Asam.  Eat.  8° 2.3' N., Ion.  115° 
34'  E.  It  is  the  most  important  town  on  the  island,  and  has 
a good  haven. 

KARANG  BOLLONG,  kd-rdngf  bol-long',  a district  of  Java, 
near  its  centre,  on  the  S.  coast.  The  population  export  great 
nuinliers  of  birds’-nests  to  China. 

K ARANIZ,  a village  of  Persia.  See  Karaneez. 

K ARAXSEBES,  koh'rdn'shi'hSsh',  a market-town  of  South 
Hungary,  on  the  Temes,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Temesvar.  P.  3400. 

KARAXTS,  kSh'rdntch',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Ba- 
rant'a,  46  miles  S.E.  of  FUnf  kirchen.  Pop.  2561. 

KARA.  SEA  OF,  a portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between 
the  Russian  governments  of  Archangel  and  Tobolsk  on  the 
S.,  and  the  island  of  Nova-Zembla  on  the  N.,  and  extend- 
ing between  lat.  70°  and  73°  N.,  and  Ion.  57°  and  68°  E. 
On  its  S.VV.  side  it  is  entered  by  the  Strait  of  Kara,  between 
the  islands  of  Yaigatz  and  X’ova-Zembla,  and  30  miles  across. 
On  the  S.E.  side  is  the  Gulf  of  Kara,  and  on  the  S.  it  is  en- 
tered by  the  river  Kara. 

KARA  SHEBB  KHANEII,  kd'rd  .sh5b  kd'neh,  a town  of 
Asia  Minor,  pashalic,  and  110  miles  E.N.E.  of  Seevas,  on  the 
route  to  Erzroom.  It  stands  on  a high  hill  crowned  by  a 
ruined  fortress,  and  comprises  2500  mud-built  houses,  with 
well-stocked  bazaars.  Near  it  are  extensive  alum  works. 

K .A.R  A SICZ  A,  kdh'rdh'sheePsOh',  a river  of  Hungary,  joins 
the  Danube  on  the  right,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Margitta,  after  a course  of  about  50  miles. 

KARASICZA,  a river  of  Slavonia,  joins  the  Brave  on  the 
right  9 miles  W.  of  Eszek,  after  a cour.se  of  about  55  miles. 

KARA  SOD,  KARA  SOU,  or  KARA  SU.  k^'r^'  soo,  (“  Black 
River,”)  called  also  KUREMAS,orTOKMAH  the  W.  branch 
of  the  Euphrates,  joins  the  Kenmer  Soo  14  miles  S.W.  of  Er- 
zengan. 

KARA  SOO,  KARA  SOU,  or  KARA  SU,  a river  of  Asia 
IMinor,  tributary  to  the  Kizil-Irmak,  near  Kaisareeyeh.  It 
is  the  Melos  of  Strabo. 

KARA  SOO,  KARA  SOU,  or  KARA  SU,  a river  of  Persia, 
joins  the  Aras  S.E.  of  .Mount  .Ararat. 

KARA  SOO,  K.\RA  SOU,  or  K.A.RA  SU,  a river  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pashalic  of  Aleppo,  falls  into  the  N.  shore  of  Lake 
Dengis. 

K.\RA  SOO,  KAR.A.  SOU,  or  KARA  SU,  a river  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pashalic  of  Itchelee,  sanjak  of  Tarsus,  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean. 

KARA  SOO,  KARA  SOU,  or  KARA  SU,  (anc.  iYes'tM.s,) a 
river  of  European  Turkey,  between  Rooin-Elee  and  Mace- 
donia, enters  the  iEgean  Sea,  opposite  Thasos,  after  a S. 
course  of  130  miles. 

KARA  SOO,  KARA  SOU,  KARA  SU,  or  STRUMA,  stru'- 
tni.  (anc.  Stry'mnn.)  a river  of  European  Turkey,  in  Room- 
Elee,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Contessa,  in  the  Archipelago, 
near  Orphano. 

KARA  SOO,  KARA  SOU,  or  KARA  SU,  a river  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  rises  on  the  E.  frontier  of  Albania,  flows 
S.S.E.,  and  joins  the  Tzerna,  an  atHuent  of  the  Yardar. 

KARA-SOO-B.\ZAR  or  KARA-SOO-BASAR,  kd'rd'-soo-bl- 
zaa^aTartar  town  of  South  Russia,  government  of  Taurida, 
in  the  Crimea.  24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Simferopol.  Pop.  15.000, 
eompi  ising  Tartars.  Greeks,  Rus.sians,  Jews,  and  .\rmenians. 
It  has  24  minarets,  a Greek  church,  and  2 Roman  Catholic 
chui'flvis.  a synagogue,  and  a remarkable  fortified  khan  near 
its  centre.  It  is  the  great  mart  of  the  Ciimea.  and  has  a 
weekly  market,  and  a large  annual  fair.  Its  inhabitants 
D".anufacture  superior  morocco  leather,  candles,  soap,  pot- 
tery. and  tiles. 

KABASU.  SeeKAR.^Soo. 

K AR ASZN.\,  a town  of  Transvlvania.  See  Kraszna. 
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KARA  TAGH,  a mountain  of  Turkey.  See  Kara  B.aoh. 

KARATAL,  kd-rd-tdP,  a village  of  (Vntral  Asia,  khanat 
and  56  miles  N.E.  of  Khiva,  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus, 
(Amoo-Daria.) 

KARATCHEV  or  KARATSCHEW,  kd-rdt-shSvC  a walled 
town  of  Russia,  government,  and  47  miles  W.N.W.  of  Orel, 
in  lat.  53°  8'  N.,  Ion.  34°  50'  E.  It  is  mentioned  in  records  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century. 

KARATEGHEEN  or  KARATEGIIIN  or  KARATEGIN, 
kd-rd-td-gheenC  a river  of  Central  Asia,  an  aflluent  of  the 
Upper  Oxus,  in  the,  Pameer  table-land. 

KARATEGHEEN  or  KARATEGIN,  a town  of  Central  Asia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  above  river,  90  miles  N.E.  of  Ilissar, 
in  lat.  37°  40' N.,  Ion.  68°  55'  E. 

KARATOVA  or  CARATOYA,  kd-rd-to'vd.  a market-town 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  on  the  Braunista.  22 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Ghiustendil.  Pop.  4000. 

KARATSCHE'VV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Kar.atchev. 

KAR  AULA,  a river  of  Australia.  See  Gwydir  IUver. 

KARAYARIA  or  KARAVERIA,  European  Turkey.  See 
Veei.a. 

KAR.dZORANE,  kd-rd-zo-rd'nd,  an  island  or  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  ou  its  S.W.  coast.  12  miles  S.IV.  of 
Makree,  and  covered  with  remnants  of  buildings  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

KARBACH,  kaR/bdK,  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Lower 
Franconia,  near  Rothenfels.  Pop.  1190. 

KARBITZ,  kaR'bits,  or  KARWICZE,  kaR-^eet's.i,  a town 
of  Bohemia,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Leitmeritz.  Pop.  1343. 

KARBASCH-RZETSCHITZ,  kaR-ddsh'-zh&tch'its,  a tcwn 
of  Bohemia,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tabor,  on  Lake  Kardasch. 
Pop.  2035. 

KARBZAG,  KARBSZAG,  kdRd'sdg',  or  KARBZAG-UJ- 
SZALLAS,  koRd'zog^oo-ee-sdridsh/,  a market-town  of  East 
Hungary,  capital  of  the  district  of  Great  Cumania,  35  miles 
S.W.  of  Bebreczin.  Pop.  11,424.  It  covers  a wide  surface, 
and  has  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic  churches 

K.4REBJ,  an  island  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  See  Karak. 

KARENS,  kd'rSnz',  a race  inhabiting  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  the  S.  and  E.  portions  of  Burmah  proper,  parts  ot 
the  Tenasserim  provinces,  and  extending  into  the  W.  por- 
tions of  Siam.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  33.000. 

KARGE,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Unruhstadt. 

KARGOPOL,  kaR-go^pol,  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  185  miles  E.N.E.  of  Olonets,  on  the  Onega.  Pop.  2040. 

KARIKAL,  kd-re-kdP,  a maritime  town  of  India,  ceded  to 
the  French  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore.  in  1759,  on  the  Coroman 
del  coast,  8 miles  S.  of  Tranquebar.  Pop.  15,000.  Its  district 
has  an  area  of  23  square  miles,  and  a population  of  44.386 
persons.  Its  exports  rice,  betel,  indigo,  saffron,  and  tobacco. 

KARIN’JAH,  kd-rin'jd.  a town  of  India,  in  the  Beccan, 
Nizam's  dominions,  60  miles  S.  of  Ellichpoor. 

KARISSIM,  a country  of  Central  Asia.  See  Khar  asm. 

KARITENA,  kd-re-td/nd,  a village  of  Greece,  capital  of 
the  government  of  Goi’tynia,  near  the  centre  of  the  Morea, 
17  miles  W.  of  Tripolitza.  Pop.  1000.  It  has  a strong  castle, 
long  the  residence  of  the  chief  Colcotroni. 

KARKELANG,  kar'kph-ldngL  an  island  in  the  Malay  Ar- 
chipelago. Lat.  of  the  N.  point,  4°  22'  N.,  Ion.  127°  E.  P.  2970. 

KARKENAH  ISLANBS,  Jlediterranean.  See  Kerkini. 

KARKISSA,  kar-kis'sd,  KAKIS  SA,  KAKIS'IA,  or  KER- 
KIS'YAH,  (anc.  Circesium.)  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pa- 
shalic of  Bagdad,  capital  of  a sanjak.  on  the  Euphrates,  at 
the  influx  of  the  Khaboor,  in  lat.  35°  8'  N.,  Ion.  40°  30'  E. 
Under  Biocletian  it  was  a strongly-fortified  frontier  town  ot 
the  Roman  dominions. 

KARLBURG.  kaRphSCRO,  a market-town  of  West  Hun- 
gary, near  the  Banube.  10  miles  S.  of  Presburg.  Pop.  2095. 

K ARLEBY.  Old  and  New,  a town  of  Finland.  See  Gamla 

KARLENBACH.  kaRfien-bdK',  (Gross,  groce,  and  Klein 
kllne.)  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  the  Bavarian  Palati 
nate.  canton  of  Griinstadt.  Pop.  1680. 

KARLO  or  CARLO,  kaR'lo.  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia. Lat  of  the  W.  point,  65°  2'  N.,  Ion.  24°  33'  E.  Length, 
11  miles. 

KARLOYISICH,  kaRffo-vee'siK,  a village  of  Austrian  Sla- 
vonia. about  9 miles  from  Gollumbincze  Pop.  984. 

KARLOYITZ,  UJ.  oo^ee  kaR'lo-vits',  a village  of  Austrian 
Slavonia,  about  5 miles  from  Becska.  Poj).  1200. 

KARLOWITZ.  a town  of  Austria.  See  C.\rlowitz. 

KARLOWITZ,  kaiPlo-tvfits'.  a town  of  Austrian  Moravia, 
37  miles  E.S.E.  of  Prerau.  Pop.  34-37. 

KARLSBAB,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Carlsbad. 

KARLSBRUN.V,  kaRls'brodn.  a village  and  well-frequented 
watering-place  of  Austrian  Silesia,  circle  of  Troppau. 

KARLSBRUNN,  a watering-place  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Chrudim,  near  Zwittau. 

KARLSBURG  or  CARLSBQRG,  kaRls'lkidRO,  (Hun.  Ka 
roly- Fejervar.  kdh'roP-fd'y^R'vaR'.)  a fortified  town  of  Tran- 
sylvania. capital  of  a county,  on  the  .Maros.  48  miles  S.  of 
Klausenburg.  Pop.  12..3U0.  comprising  many  Jews,  whe 
here  enjoy  peculiar  rights,  under  protection  of  the  bishops 
Its  consists  of  a citadel  on  a height,  and  a lower  towni.  The 
principal  edifices  are  a tine  Roman  Catholic  cjitheilral.  with 
the  tombs  of  John  Huniades,  &c.,  the  Bathory  church,  tlw> 
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palace  of  the  bishops  of  Transylvania,  a Roman  Catholic 
jrymnasium,  with  the  piovincial  archives,  a mint,  observa- 
tory, and  arsenal,  banncks.  hospitals,  public  libraries,  &c. 

KARLSIIAFEN,  CARLSIIAFEN,  or  KARLSIIAVEN, 
kaals'h^'fgn,  a town  of  Central  Germany,  in  Ilesse-Cassel,  on 
the  Weser,  24  miles  N.  of  Cassel.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a 
railway  connecting  it  with  Eisenach.  Pop.  1703. 

K AKLSKRONA,  a town  of  Sweden.  See  Carlscrona. 

KARLSMARKT,  kaKls'maRkt.  a village  of  Prussian  Sile- 
sia, 34  miles  S.E.of  Breslau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Stober. 

K.\RESRUIIE,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Carlsruhe. 

KARLSTADT  or  CARLSTAPT,  kaRPstatt,  a royal  free 
town  of  Austrian  Croatia,  capital  of  a county  between  Kulpa 
and  Corona,  33  miles  S.W.  of  Agram.  Pop.  iu  1845,  44.54. 
It  consists  of  a fortress,  outer  town,  and  suburb.  It  is  the 
see  of  a Greek  bishop,  and  has  an  active  transit  trade. 

KARLSTADT,  kaRPstatt.  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Main, 
14  miles  N.W.  of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  2160,  It  has  a trade  in 
wine. 

KARLSTAD,  a town  of  Sweden.  SeeCARLSTAD. 

KARL.STIIAL,  kaRls'tdl,  a village  of  Austrian  Slliesia, 
about  .32  miles  N.W.  of  Troppau.  Pop.  1144. 

KARMEL,  kar'meP,  a vill.ageof  the  Punjab, 6 miles  N.W. 
of  Ramnuggur,  in  lat.  32°  26'  N.,  Ion.  73°  34'  E.,  on  the 
Chenaub. 

KARNAC  RUINS.  See  Theres,  (Egypt.) 

KARNTIIEN,  (Karnthen,)  Austria.  See  C.arinthi.a. 

KAROL Y.  Nagy,  Hungary.  See  Nagy-Karolt. 

K ARGON.  KAROUN  or  KARUN,  kd-roon/,  (anc.  EuMus, 
the  Ulai  of  the  Scriptures.)  a river  of  Persia,  having  its 
sources  in  the  mountains  of  Ahwaz,  in  lat.  32°  15'  N.,  Ion. 
{)0°40'  E.,  falls,  by  two  outlets,  into  the  Per.sian  Gulf,  about 
lat.  29°  55'  N.  It  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  vessels  draw- 
ing 4 feet  water,  and  ■well  adapted  to  steam  communication 
to  within  6 miles  of  Shooster,  150  miles  fiaom  the  sea. 

KAROTCIIA.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Korotcha. 

KARPATIIEN.  See  C.arpathians. 

KARPFEN,  kaRp'fen,  a ft-ee  town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Sohl, 
60  miles  N.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  3800. 

KARPOOT  or  KIIARPUT,  kar-pooP,  a town  of  Turkish 
Armenia,  pashalic,  and  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Diarbekir,  and 
stands  on  an  eminence  in  a fertile  plain.  It  is  said  to  have 
1400  Turkish  and  300  Armenian  families. 

KARQUENAS  or  CARQUINEZ,kar-kee/nes,of  California, 
the  strait  joining  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  Bays. 

KARROOS,  kar'roos',  extensive  plains  of  South  Africa, 
Cape  Colony,  occupying  most  part  of  the  terraces  between 
the  mountain  ranges.  They  are  annually  covered  with  a 
rich  vegetation,  and  pastured  by  numerous  herds;  but 
when  the  dry  season  sets  in  they  become  arid  deserts. 

K.\RS  or  KIIARS,  kars,  (anc.  C’hdr'm,)  a city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  capital  of  a pashalic,  on  the  Arpa  chain,  105  miles 
N.E.  of  Erzroom.  Pop.  12,000.  It  is  partly  walled,  and 
has  a ruined  citadel,  8 mosques,  minarets,  several  small  Ar- 
menian churches  and  convents,  many  in  ruins. 

KAllSOON  or  KARSUN, kaR-soon',  a town  of  Rus.sia,  go- 
vernment, and  65  miles  W.S.W.  of  Simbeersk  (Simbirsk.) 
Pop.  4403.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  has  a cathedral, 
and  leather  factories. 

K.\RTAL,  kaR-tdP,  a maritime  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
iu  Anatolia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

KARTALINIA,  kaR-ta-linr^-a,  or  KARTIILl,  kaRt/'lee.  a 
region  comprising  the  N.  part  of  Georgia,  in  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia. watered  by  the  Koor  and  its  afBueuts.  contains  the 
towns  of  Gori,  Ananoor  and  Sooram. 

KARTASANA,  kaR-t^-si'nd,  a market-town  of  the  island 
of  Java,  province  of  Kediri,  on  the  Kediri,  40  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Soerabaya.  Pop.  4000. 

KARTIIAUS,  kaRphdws,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
East  Prussia,  government  of  Dantzic.  Pop.  510. 

KARTHl.\US,  a post-village  and  township  of  Clearfield 
JO..  Pennsylvania,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Clearfield.  Pop.  of  the  township,  440. 

KARTIILl,  a town  of  .\siatic  Russia.  See  Kartalinia. 

KARTOOM  or  K.tRTUM,  a town  of  Nubia.  See  Khartoom. 

K.4RUN,  a river  of  Persia.  See  Karoox. 

KARWICZE.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Karbitz. 

KARYES  or  CII.VRIES,  ki're-^s'  or  kaity^s',  a small  town 
of  Europi^an  Turkey,  in  Macedonia,  ip  the  centre  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Mount  Athos.  Pop.  206.  It  is  the  residence  of 
a Turkish  aga. 

KARYSTO,  kd-ris'to,  or  CASTEL  ROSSO,  kds'tel  ros'so,  a 
seaport  town  of  Greece,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Eubaea.  Pop.  .3000. 

KAS.4AB,  a bay  of  Arabia.  See  Krasab. 

KAS.IBAII  or  KASSABA,  kis-sd'bd,  a stone-built  town 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  Karamania,  54  miles  S.E.  of  Konieh. 

KASAN,  a city  and  government  of  Russia.  See  Kazvn. 

KASANLIK,  kdz'dn-lik' or  kd,z-dn-leek',  or  KEZA.NLIK, 
kez'dn-leek^  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  88 
miles  N.W.  of  Adrianople.  Pop.  10,000.(?)  It  has  an  exten- 
sive manufacture  of  attar  of  roses. 

K.'tSANSK.  kd-zdnskt  a town  of  Russia,  Don  Cossack 
country,  on  the  left  bank  f)f  the  Don,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bo- 
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gutshar,  in  the  government  of  Voronezh.  It  has  an  active 
trade. 

KASAWAT,  kd-sd-wdP,  a to'wn  of  A.sia,  khanat,  and  2C 
miles  N.  of  Khiva. 

KASBEK,  kds-b^k',  a village  of  Russia,  in  the  Caucasus 
Mountains,  on  both  sides  of  the  Terek,  in  lat.  42°  N., 
Ion.  40°  E. 

KASBIN,  or  CASBIN,  kdzRun  or  kd.s-been',  written  also 
CASBEEN  and  KAZBlN,a  large  fortified  town  of  Persia, 
province  of  Irak-Ajernee,  90  miles  N.W.  of  Teheran.  It  is 
enclosed  by  brick  walls.  Principal  edifices,  a royal  palace, 
a fine  mo.sque,  schools,  bazaars,  and  baths.  It  is  a depot 
for  the  silks  of  Ghilan  and  Shirvan,  destined  for  Bagdad 
and  India,  and  rice  from  the  ('aspian  provinces.  It  pro- 
duces fin<i  melons  and  wine. 

K ASCII  AU,  kd'shSw.  or  KOSITZE.  ko-sit'sd,  (Ilun.  Knsm, 
kSsh'shSh' ; L.  Kossoh'ia,)  a royal  free  city  of  Hungary,  capital 
of  the  CO,  of  Aba-Ujv:w,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hernad, 
finely  sitviated  in  a valley,  surrounded  by  vine-clad  hills,  1.30 
miles  N.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  15,600.  In  its  great  sciuarean  aflluent 
of  the  river  forms  an  island,  which  is  decorate<l  by  a statue 
of  John  Nepomak.  It  has  a Gothic  cathedral  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  numerous  other  churches  and  convents,  a 
fine  episcopal  palace,  barracks,  an  arsenal,  a theatre,  a 
royal  academy,  with  a library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  a fine 
collection  of  natural  history,  a collegiate  episcopal  semi- 
nary, school  for  nobles,  and  a military  asylum.  It  forms  a 
kind  of  provincial  capital,  resorted  to  by  the  upper  classes 
iu  winter,  when  it  is  said  to  be  as  bustling  as  Pesth  itself. 

KASCHEMIR  or  KASCIItllR.  .See  Cashmere. 

KA'SEYS,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Virginia. 

KASHAN,  or  CASHAN,  ka'shlnt,  a town  of  Persia,  pro- 
vince of  Irak-Ajemee,  capital  of  a district,  92  miles  N.  of  Is- 
pahan, on  the  route  to  Teheran.  Lat.  -34°  N.,  Ion.  51°  30'  E. 
Pop.  30,000.  It  is  large,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  a royal  palace,  numer 
ous  mosques,  colleges,  bazaars,  and  baths,  and  manufactures 
of  .shawls,  brocade,  silk  stuffs,  cottons.  a7id  gold  and  silvei 
articles,  with  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

KASHEEN.  See  Kashin. 

KASHIN,  kd'shin,  a towm  of  Russia,  government,  and 
73  miles  N.E.  of  Tver,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Volga.  Lat. 
57°  25'  N.,  Ion.  37°  25'  E.  Pop.  3400. 

KASHGAR,  KACHGAR  or  CASHGAR.  kash'gar',  a con- 
siderable city  of  Chinese  Toorkistan,  140  miles  N.W.  of  Yar- 
kand. Lat.  39°  25'  N..  Ion.  73°  57'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at 
16,000,  exclusive  of  a large  Chinese  garrison,  who,  with  the 
governor,  occupy  the  citadel.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  earthen 
rampart,  entered  by  four  gates,  and  divided  into  5Iohamme- 
dan.  or  Turkish,  and  Chinese  towns.  It  is  the  residence  of 
an  Oozbek  chief,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  and 
articles  of  gold  and  Jasper.  It  exports  brick,  tea.  Chine.se 
raw  and  manufactured  silks,  porcelain,  and  rhubarb  to 
Bokhara,  whence  it  receives  Russian,  Indi.an,  and  other 
produce.  Its  district  comprises  8 other  towns,  and  furnishes 
yearly  tribute,  which  is  sent  to  the  Chinese  governor  at 
Eelee.  Ka.shgar  was  a commercial  city  of  importance  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  has  belonged  to  the  Chinese  for  nearly 
a century ; and  was  (he  capital  of  Toorkistan,  until  a i-ebel- 
lion  there  about  15  years  ago,  since  which  time  that  distinc- 
tion has  been  transferred  to  Yarkand. 

KASHIRA  or  KACIIIRA,  ka-shee/rd.  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  46  miles  N.N.E.  of  Toola.  on  the  Oka.  P.  2.500. 

KASILMIR,  a country  of  Asia.  See  Cashmere. 

KASHPOOR  or  KACHPOUR.  kash-poor',  a town  of  Rus- 
sia, government  of  Simbeersk,  6 miles  S.  of  Syzran,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Volga.  Pop.  1200. 

KASIMIERZ.  ka-seem'e-ainzh',  a town  of  Poland,  govern- 
ment, and  28  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lublin,  on  tine  Vistula.  Pop. 
2569,  mostly  Jew's.  An  action  between  the  Poles  and  Rus- 
sians took  place  here,  April  10.  1831. 

KASIMOV,  KASIMOW,  kd-semov',  or  KASINOV,  kd-se- 
nov^  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  67  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Riazan,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Babinka  and  Oka.  Pop. 
7333.  chiefly  employed  in  the  fur  trade.  It  is  mostly  built 
of  wood ; and  has  many  'Tartar  antiquities. 

KASKAS'KIA.  a river  which  rises  in  Champaign  county, 
in  the  E.  central  part  of  Illinois,  and  flowing  south-westerly, 
passes  Shelbyville,  Vandalia,  Carlyle,  and  the  town  of 
Kaskaskia.  falling  into  the  Mississippi  7 or  8 miles  bsdow 
the  last-mentioned  place.  Length  estimated  at  near  .300  miles. 
The  Kaskaskia  River  is  a fine  navigable  stream. 

KASKASKIA,  a handsome  post-village  of  Randolph  co., 
Illinois,  is.finely  situated  on  the  right  or  W.  bank  of  the 
above  river,  about  2 miles  E.  of  the  Mississippi  Uivei-.  and 
142  miles  S.  of  Springfield.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  oldest  town  in  Illinois,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  Western 
States,  having  been  settled  by  the  French  about  the  year 
1673.  It  was  the  first  capital  of  the  territory,  and  ret/iined 
that  rank  until  1818.  The  village  contains  a United  States 
land-office  and  a Catholic  chapel. 

K ASM  ARK,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Kesmark. 

KAS'OAG/,  a post-village  of  Oswego  co..  New  York,  on  the 
Watertown  and  Rome  Railroad,  31  miles  from  Rome,  and 
about  160  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 
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KASO'TA,  a post-office  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minnesota. 

KASOWITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Kassegowitz. 

KASPLIA,  kds'pie-S.  a river  of  Russia,  joins  the  Dwina 
on  the  left,  after  a W.X.W.  coarse  of  about  80  miies,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  navigable. 

KASSABA,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  K asabah. 

KASSABA.  kis-sd'bd.  a walled  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
pashalic  of  Karamania,  20  miles  N.  of  Konieh. 

KASSACA,  kis-sd'ki,  and  KAXAYAWA,  ka-ni-a/wd,  two 
Japanese  cities,  visited  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Bittenger,  chap- 
lain of  one  of  Perry’s  ships,  during  the  sojourn  of  the 
Americans  there.  Kanayawa  is  said  to  contain  200.000  in- 
habitants. Mr.  Bittenger  describes  the  houses  as  primitive 
in  furniture  and  arrangements,  but  neat,  clean,  and  com- 
fortable. some  containing  Japanese  clocks.  Each  of  these 
cities  is  six  miles  long,  with  wide,  well-formed  streets. 

KASSATOTCIIY.  kis-sd-torh'ee,  one  of  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands, is  a mountain  ri.sinc:  at  once  out  of  the  sea;  on  its 
summit  is  a crater,  said  to  be  full  of  water. 

KASSEGOWITZ,  Us'sk-go'^ts,  or  KASOWITZ,  ki^so- 
f^its',  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Pisek. 
Pop.  1251. 

KASSEL,  kis^sel.  a village  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower  Franconia, 
district  of  Orb.  Pop.  1036. 

KASSEL,  a fortified  town  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt.  See  Cassei. 

KASSIMOV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Kasimov. 

KASSOX,  kis-soiP,  a state  of  West  Africa,  N.E.  of  Sene- 
gambia,  se.parated  from  BamViook  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Senegal  River.  The  French  have  a station  here  at  Medira. 

KASSOVO.  a toAvn  of  Turkey.  See  Kossovo. 

KASSYE-GOPAXG,  kds'sl  go-pSng',  a town  of  Sinde,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  28  miles  X.  of  Hyderabad. 

KASTAMOOXEE.  KASTAMOUXI  or  KASTAMUXI, 
kas'tl-moo'nee',  written  also  CASTAMBOOL,  CASTAMBUL, 
and  COST.\MBONE,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  iu  Anatolia, 
on  the  Kara-soo.  114  miles  N.N.E.  of  Angora,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2.350  feet.  Pop.  estimated  by  Ainsworth  at  48.000. 
It  has  upwards  of  .30  mosques,  24  public  baths,  ■with  some 
copper-forges,  cotton  printing-works,  and  trade  in  wool. 

K.\STELLAUX,  kds'tel-lown',  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
21  miles  S.W.  of  Coblentz.  Pop.  1220. 

KASTELORIZO,  kds-td-lo-ree'zo,  a large  and  lofty  island 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  iMediterranean,  S.  coast,  pashalic 
of  Anatolia;  lat.  36°  8'  N.,  Ion.  29°  45' E.  On  the  N.E  side  it 
has  a harbor  and  town  of  the  same  name,  the  former  a 
favorite  re.sort  of  trading  vessels,  both  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  Syria  and  Cyprus. 

KASTELRUT'T.  a town  of  Tyrol.  See  Castelkotto. 

K ASTER,  kds'ter,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  govern- 
ment, and  N.W.  of  Cologne.  Pop.  470. 

KASTORIA,  KASTOREA,  kas-to-ree'a,  or  KESRIE,  kS.s'- 
ree,  (auc.  Cdeihrum  or  Cdetrum,)  a towii  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Macedonia,  25  miles  S.  of  Monastic,  on  a peninsula 
in  the  lake  of  Kastoria.  Pop.  1800. 

KASTORIA  or  KASTOREA,  LAKE  OF,  a lake  of  Euro- 
pean 'Turkey,  Macedonia,  about  6 miles  in  length  and 
breadth.  Lat.  38°  N.,  Ion.  21°  25'  E. 

KASTRI.  a village  of  Greece.  See  Castri. 

KASTRIKUM  or  CASTRICUM,  kds'tre-kum',  a village 
of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Holland,  16  miles 
S.W.  of  Amsterdam.  Near  this  village  the  British  and 
Russians  were  defeated  by  the  Dutch  and  French  troops, 
October  6,  1799. 

K.\TABA,  kd-ti^bl.  a w.alled  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen, 
50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Aden. 

KATACOLO,  kd-td-ko'lo,  a cape  and  bay  of  Greece,  govern- 
ment of  Elis,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Morea,  15  miles  S.  of 
Gastouni. 

K.^'i’AF  ANGA,  kd-td-fdng'gd.  one  of  the  smaller  Feejee  Is- 
lands. Lat.  17'^  30'  S..,  Ion.  179°  2'  W. 

K.\TAGOOM  or  KATAGUM,  ki-td-goom',  a town  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  Soodan,  in  Houssa.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Yeoo, 
135  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kano.  It  is  said  to  be  strongly  fortified. 
Pop.  8000. 

KATAIPDIN.  sometimes  written  KATAHDEN  and  KA- 
TADX,  a mountain  of  Pi.scataquis  co.,  Maine,  about  130  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Auiiusta.  It  is  the  most  elevated  land  in  the 
state,  being  5385  feet  in  height. 

KATAHDIN  (or  KATAHDEX)  IRON-WORKS,  a post- 
township of  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine,  about  135  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Ausiusta.  Pop.  158. 

KA'iW,  NAGY,  nbdj  kfih'Wh',  a market-town  of  Hungary, 
CO.,  and  31  miles  E.S.E.  of  i’esth.  Pop.  2510. 

K.b'lWXSKA,  a river  of  Siberia.  See  Kh.\t.\nga. 

K_.\TCH.\,  kd'chd,  a riverof  Russia,  aftera  N.N.W.  cour.se 
of  about  45  miles,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  18  miles  N.  of 
Sevastopol. 

KA'TCHALL,  kdtch'dlP,  or  KATSCIIULL,  kdtch'QlP,  one 
of  the  Xicobiu-  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Lat.  (N. 
point)  8°  1'  N..  Ion.  93°  2 J E.  It  is  about  12  miles  long  and 
9 miles  in  the  greatest  Iweadth. 

KA'rCHOOGA,  KATCHOUGA,  or  KATSCIIUGA,  kd- 
choo'gd,  a thriving  entreftot  of  trade  in  Siberia,  government 
of  Irkootsk,  .N.W.  of  Irkootsk. 

K.\TEKl)iJRE,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Katharinabeko. 
ttoo 
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KATESYILLE.  kdts'vill,  a small  post-village  of  Canada 
West.  CO.  of  Middlesex,  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  London. 

KATHARINABERG,  kd-td-ree'nd-bdng'.  a village  of  Bo- 
hemia. circle  of  Buntzlau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Drachenberg, 
Pop.  620. 

KATHARINABERG  or  KATERDORF.  kd'ter-doRf',  a mi- 
ning town  of  Bohemia.  16  miles  W.  of  Toplitz!  Pop.  1250. 

KA'niEE,  a country  of  Further  India.  See  Cassay. 

KATHERIN,  a lake  of  Scotland.  See  Katri.ve  Loch. 

KATHLAMliA,  mountains  of  Afric.a.  See  Quatiilamba. 

KATIIU,  kd't’hoo',  a town  of  Burmah,  on  the  Irrawaddy 
154  miles  N.  of  Ava. 

KATIE,  KATYF,  or  KA'TIFF,  EL,  kl  kd-teef',  a fortified 
maritime  town  of  A rabia,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Lat.  20°  25' 
N.,  Ion.  50°  E.  It  is  stated  to  have  an  active  trade,  especially 
in  pearls  from  the  adjacent  fishery. 

KATLABUGA,  kdt-ld-boo'gd.  a lake  of  Russia,  province  of 
Bessarabi.a,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ismail ; greate.st  length.  18 
miles;  greatest  breadth.  6 miles. 

KATMAXDOO  or  KATMAXDHU.  See  Khatmandoo. 

KATO^NAH.  a post-village  of  Westche.ster  co..  New  York, 
on  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  44  miles  above  New 
York  City.  In  1847  there  was  not  a single  building  here. 
The  village  now  contaims  3 stores,  an  Episcopal  church,  and 
several  hundred  inhabitants.  Named  from  an  Indian  chief 
who  once  owned  the  land  in  the  vicinity. 

KATOR,  kd-tort,  a town  of  Sinde,  on  the  Narra  branch  of 
the  Indus  108  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hvderabad. 

KATRAGAM,  kd'trd-gdm',  or  KADDIRKAMAM,  kdd'dir- 
kd-mdm',  a celebrated  p-lace  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage  in  Ceylon, 
118  miles  E.S.E.  of  Colombo. 

KA'fRINE,  kdfrrin  or  katfrin.  written  also  CATERAN, 
KATHERIN,  or  KETURIN,  LOCH,  a lake  of  Scotland,  in 
the  S.W.  part  of  the  county  of  Perth.  9t  miles  ^Y.  of  Callander, 
and  5 miles  E.  of  Loch  Lomond.  Length,  10  miles;  breadth, 
2 miles.  It  is  of  a serpentine  form,  and  very  deep:  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  and  rocky,  wooded  ravines. 
Its  waters,  fed  by  numerous  mountain  torrents,  are  dis- 
charged at  its  E.  end  (where  is  the  celebrated  pass  of  the'Iros- 
sachs)  by  a stream  which  flows  into  Loch  Achray.  3’he 
glowing  descriptions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  first  drew  public  attention  to  this  romantic  region. 

KATSCHALTNSK,  kat-shd-linsk',  a town  of  Ru.csia,  go- 
vernment of  Don  Cossacks,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Don,  3fc 
miles  N.W.  of  Tsarit.sin.  Lat.  49°  5'  N.,  Ion.  40°  E. 

KATSCHER,  kdtch'er,  or  KETRZ,  a frontier  town  ot 
Prussian  Silesia.  42  miies  S.S.E.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  2640. 

KATSCIIUGA.  See  Katchooga. 

KATSCIIULL,  one  of  the  Nicobar  Islands.  See  KATCnALU 

KATT,  k&tt,  a town  of  Central  Asia,  27  miles  N.  of  Khiva, 
on  the  canal  of  Jarmysch. 

KATTEGAT,  a strait  of  North  Europe.  See  Cattegat. 

K.4TfTELVILLE,  a post-village  of  Broome  co..  New  York, 
135  miles  S.W.  of  Albany. 

KA'TTYMAR,  kdt'tee'maR/,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.,  and 
45  miles  N.  of  Bacs.  Pop.  3440. 

KATTYWAR,  kat-te-wir',  a district  of  West  Hindostan. 
compri.sing  a portion  of  Guzerat. 

KATUNGA,  kd-tung'gR,  or  EYEO.  i'yo,  a town  of  Central 
Africa,  the  capital  of  Y3arriba,  81  miles  S.  of  Boosa.  Lat 
8°  59'  N.,  Ion.  4°  25'  E. 

KATUNGWA,  kl-tling^w^,  a town  of  Central  Africa,  in 
Ilous.sa,  on  the  route  between  Kano  and  Katagoom. 

KA'r\YYK-AAN-DEX-RYN,  kdt'wlk-dn-d^n-rln,  a village 
of  the  Netherlands.  4 miles  N.W.  of  Leyden.  Pop.  1005. 

K ATWYK-A  AN-ZEE,  kdt'tvik-dn-zi\.  a village  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, 8 miles  N.W.  of  Leyden,  on  the  sea-coast  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine.  Pop.  3254. 

KA'fYF.  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Katie. 

KA'TZBACH.  kdts'bdK,  a river  of  Prussian  Silesia,  joins 
the  Oder  on  the  left,  29  miles  N.W.  of  Breslau,  after  a total 
course  oi  .35  miles.  On  its  banks  the  Prussians  gained  a 
victory  over  the  French  in  1813. 

KATZEXBUCKEL.  kdts'en-bCSk'kel.  in  Baden,  is  the 
hiffhest  point  of  the  Odenwald.  Height.  2300  feet. 

KATZENELLENBOGEN,  kdt'sgn-^Plen-bo'ghen,  (“Cat’s 
elboAV,”)  a village  of  West  Germany.  9 miies  E.S.E.  of  Nassau, 
with  a ruined  Ciistle.  the  seat  of  its  former  counts.  Pop.  902. 

KATZHUTTE.  (Katzhutte,)  kdfr'hiit'tfh,  a village  of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  on  the  Schwartz,  S.  of  Konigsee. 
Pop.  1138.  / 

KAUAI,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  See  At.^uai. 

KAUCH  ANY,  a town  of  Russia.  See  K.aoochani. 

KAUEN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Kovxo. 

KAUFBEUREN,  kdwf'boi'ren.  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  SAvabi.a.  on  the  Wertach,  and  on  the  railway  from  Augs- 
burg to  Lindau,  36  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  4050. 

K AUFIRIS'l’AN,  a country  of  Asia.  See  Kafiristax. 

KAUFMAN,  kawf'man.  a county  of  'Texas,  situated  In 
the  N.E.  central  part  of  the  state,  cont.ains  1030  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Trinity  River  and  its  affluents, 
and  contains  extensive  prairies.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  Named  in  honor  of  David  S.  Kaufman, 
former  representative  of  Texas.  Capital,  Kaufman.  Pop- 
3936,  of  wliom  3403  were  free. 
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KAUFMAN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Kaufman  co.,  Texas, 
210  miles  N.N.K.  of  Austin. 

K AUFUNGEN,  Oder,  o'her  kSw'foflng'en,  a town  of  Ilesse- 
Cassel.  iu  Nieiier  Hessen  miles  E.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  2300. 

KAUKAUNA,  kaw-kaw'na,  a post-village  and  township 
of  Outagamie  co.,  Wisconsin’  on  the  Neeiiah  or  Fox  River, 
and  on  tlie  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railroad,  21  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Green  Bay.  The  rapids  in  the  river  here  afford 
abundant  water-power,  which  is  employed  in  sawing  pine 
lumber,  &c.  It  contains  2 churches  and  several  stores. 
Population,  1001. 

KAUNITZ,  kdvv'nits,  or  KONICZ,  ko'nits',  a village  of 
Bohemia,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Kaurzim.  Pop.  1148. 

KAURZIM,  kowR'zim,  a town  of  Bohemia,  25  miles  E.S.R. 
of  Prague.  Pop.  2170. 

KAUTH,  kdwt,  GAUTH,  gowt,  or  KAUTY,  kdw/tee,  a vil- 
lage of  Bohemia,  20  miles  W.  of  Klattau.  Pop.  10S3. 

KAUTGKETNO,  kdw'to-kPno,  a village  of  Norway,  in  Fin- 
mark,  on  the  Alten,  about  130  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ilanimerfest. 

KAUTY,  a village  of  Bohemia.  See  Kauth. 

KAVALA,  ka-vl/ld,  or  CAVALLO,  kd-vaPlo,  a seaport 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  jRgean 
Sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Thasos.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  walled, 
has  a citadel,  and  an  export  trade  in  cotton  and  tobacco.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  late  Mohammed  Alee,  (Mehemet 
Ali,)  pasha  of  Egypt.  Nine  miles  S.W.  is  Eskee  (or  Old) 
Kavala.  (anc.  Neapolis,)  where  St.  Paul  landed  from  Troas. 

KAVAYA,  KAV.YJA,  Id-vpa,  or  KOVA.7A,  ko-v.ipya,  a 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania,  sanjak  of  El-Bassan, 
on  a river  about  3 miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Adriatic, 
where  it  has  a port,  8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Durazzo.  Pop.  10,000,(?) 
mostly  .Mohammedans. 

KAVeN  or  IvAlFEN  ISLANDS.  See  Calvert  Islands. 

KAWAN,  kd-want,  a rocky  island  of  New  Zealand,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Ilouraki.  about  30  miles  from  Auckland,  25  miles  in 
circumference,  and  yielding  a rich  copper  ore. 

KAWSCH.A.NI.  a town  of  Russia.  See  K.aoochani. 

KAYADEROS'SEUAS  MOUNTAINS,  in  the  E.  part  of 
New  York,  are  situated  in  Warren  county,  between  Lake 
George  and  Schroon  River. 

KAYES,  kaiz,  an  island  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  Rus- 
sian America,  in  lat.  59°  48'  N.,  Ion.  144°  28'  IV. 

KAYESIKANG  RIVER,  Wisconsin.  See  Shell  River. 

KAYOR.  a state  of  Africa.  See  Cayor. 

KAYSERSBERG,  a town  of  France.  See  Kaiserberg. 

KAYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Davis  co.,  Utah  Territory. 

KAYTS,  kits,  a village  and  seaport  iu  the  island  of  Alan- 
detivoe  or  Leyden,  off  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
in  Palk’s  Strait. 

KAYVA,  kPva,  a market-town  of  Russia,  near  the  S.W. 
frontiers  of  the  government  of  Orenboorg.  Pop.  1800. 

KAZ.4..  koh'zdh.  or  SA.JO,  sohtyo,  a village  of  Hungary,  co. 
of  Borsod,  about  30  miles  from  Miskolcz,  on  the  Sajo.  P.  4552. 

KAZAMEEN  or  KAZAMIN,  ka-za-meeiP,  a town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic,  .and  8 miles  N.W.  of  Bagdad,  on 
the  Tigris.  Pop.  mostly  Persians,  who  h.ave  here  a famous 
mosque. 

KAZ.A.N,  KASAN  or  C.ASAN,  kd-zdn^,  a government  in 
the  E.  part  of  European  Russia,  bounded  E.  by  Orenboorg,  S. 
by  Simbeersk.  (Simbii  sk.)  AV.  by  Novgorod,  and  N.  by  A'iatka. 
Area,  2:1,970  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851  ,1,317,352,  nearly 
all  of  the  Greelc  Church,  or  Mohammedans.  The  surface  is 
flat,  traversed  by  the  A'olga  and  Kama,  which  here  unite. 
A great  portion  is  covered  with  forests.  The  minerals  com- 
prise copper,  gypsum,  potters’-clay,  and  lime.  The  chief 
croj)s  are  rye,  wheat,  lint,  and  hemp. 

K.VZ.A.V  or  KAS.A.N,  a fortified  city  of  Russia,  capital  of  the 
above  government,  and  formerly  of  the  kingdom  of  Kazan, 
near  its  centre,  on  the  Kazanska,  4 miles  from  its  mouth  in 
the  Volga,  430  miles  E.  of  AIoscow.  Pop.  58,129.  It  is  com- 
posed of  three  parts — the  citadel,  the  town,  and  suburbs.  It 
is  the  capital  of  a Greek  eparchy,  and  see  of  a bishop,  and 
has  a magnetic  ob.servatory,  an  arsenal,  .and  an  Imperial 
powder  magazine.  Kazan  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
educational  establishments.  Its  university,  founded  in  1804, 
h.ad.  in  1846,  90  professors  and  418  students,  with  a library 
of  29.000  volumes,  an  observatory,  botanic  garden,  and 
several  museums,  2 gymnasia,  in  one  of  which  the  Eastern 
languages  are  taught,  a primary  normal  school,  a Greek 
theological  seminary,  with  a library  of  4000  volumes,  a mili- 
tary sciiool.  and  14  public  schools.  It  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  cloths,  cottons,  cutlery,  jewelry,  with  soap,  and 
morocco  leather,  tanneries,  and  distilleries.  It  is  the  entre- 
pot of  the  commerce  between  Siberia.  Bokhara,  and  European 
'•iussia.  and  has  extensive  trade  on  the  A'olga.  Kazan  was 
tfiree  times  nearly  ruined  by  fire — 1st,  in  1774;  2d.  in  1815, 
tiy  the  explosion  of  its  powder  magazine;  and.  3d,  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1842,  on  which  last  occasion  more  than 
half  the  city  was  destroyed. 

The  kingdom  of  Kazan  or  Gasan  comprehended  the  Rus- 
sian governments  of  Kazan  proper.  Viatica,  I’erm,  Simbeersk, 
(Simbirsk,)  and  Penza.  It  was  originally  peopled  by  Finns, 
who  were  vanquished  and  driven  out  by  the  'I’artars.  In 
1.552,  Ivan  Vassilievitch  II.,  by  the  taking  of  Kazan,  de- 
Mroyed  the  Tartar  power,  .and  annexed  the  territory  ic  I 
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I Ru.ssia  as  a kingdom.  Subsequently,  Peter  the  Greatdivided 
the  kingdom  into  the  five  goveiiiments  mentioned  .above. 

KAZANSKA  I. A.,  kd-zdn-skl'a,  a town  of  Russia,  govern 
mept  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Don.  15i 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Voronezh. 

KAZBEK,  a mountain  of  Asia.  See  Caucasus. 

K.AZBIN.  a town  of  Persia.  See  Ka.sbin. 

KAZ-DAGII,  a mountain  of  Asia  Minoix  See  Gargarus. 

KAZEMHE.  a country  of  Africa.  See  Cazembe. 

KAZEROON,  KAZEROUN  or  KAZERUN,  kd-zA-roon/,  a 
decayed  town  of  I’ersia,  province  of  Fars,  in  a fine  valley,  5.5 
miles  W.  of  Sheeraz.  It  is  said  to  have  several  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  cotton  manufactures  and  some  trade. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Shahpoor. 

KAZIMTERZ  or  KAZIMIRZ,  kd-zhe-meeRzh^  a town  of 
Rus.sian  Poland,  province  of  Kalisz,  37  miles  N.  of  Konin. 
Pop.  1126. 

KAZIMIERZ  or  KAZIMIRZ,  a town  of  Russian  Poland, 
25  miles  W.N.AVL  of  Lublin,  between  rocky  heights,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vi.stula.  It  was  tlie  .scene  of  an  action 
between  the  I'oles  and  liu.ssians.  April  10,  1831.  Pop.  2189. 

KAZVI.N,  a town  of  Persia.  See  K.vsbin. 

KEADY,  kaMee  a village  and  jiarish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
CO.,  .and  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Ai  mauh.  Fop.  of  the  village.  1120. 
It  has  ttourishing  manufactures  of  linen. 

KEALAKEAKUA,  Id-lA-kcA-A-koo/A.  or  KARAKAKOOA, 
kA-ri  kd-koo'A,.  (‘-path  of  the  gods."’)  a bay  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  whicli  the  famous  circumnavigator 
Captain  Cook  was  killed.  It  is  about  2 miles  broad,  pene- 
trates 1 mile  inland,  and  the  shore  all  round  is  covered  with 
black  coral  rock,  rendering  landing  very  datigerons  in  rough 
weather,  except  at  the  village  of  Kakooa,  where  there  is  a 
fine  sandy  beach. 

KEAL,  (keel,)  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KEAL,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KEANG-YIN,  k<A-^ing-yeen^  a considerable  town  of  China, 
province  of  Kiang-soo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  86  miles  E.  of  -Nanking,  and  with  a remarkable 
pagoda. 

KEARNEYSVILLE,  k.ar'nte-vil,  a post-village  of  West 
Virginia,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railioad,  11  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Harper’s  Ferry. 

KEARSARGE  (keer^sarj)  MOUNTAIN,  in  Merrimack  co., 
New  Hampshire,  rises  2468  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Its  summits  consist  of  bare  granite. 

KEARS'LEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

KEARS^LEY.  a post-office  of  Geue.see  co..  Michigan. 

KEARSLEY  CREEK,  of  Michigan,  falls  into  Flint  River, 
in  Genesee  county. 

KEAS  RUIDGE,  a post-office  of  Chickasaw  co..  Mississippi. 

KEASBURG,  keestburg.  a village  of  Logan  co.,  Kentucky, 
196  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort,  I'.ontains  1 or  2 churches  and  4 
stores. 

KEATCHIE,  keech'ee,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  parish,  Loui- 
siana. 

KEATING,  keeping,  a township  of  McKean  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Population.  1374. 

KEATING,  a township  of  Clinton  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Population.  271. 

KEA'TON’S  LANDING,  or  VIN/TON,  a small  village  of 
Lowndes  co.,  ^lississippi. 

KEBAN-MADEN,  k.i-bdn'mdMen.  KEBBAN-MADEN, 
k^b'bdnt-md'den.  or  KABAN-MA ADEN,  kd/b.an-md'den.  a 
mining  town  of  Turki.«h  Armenia,  pashalic,  and  88  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Diarbekir.  on  the  .Aioorad-Chai,  (Upper  Euphrates,) 
with  from  400  to  500 families,  mostly  Greeks  and  Armenians. 

KECIIAN,  k^ch'dn',  a town  of  Turkey  iu  Europe,  in 
Room-Elee,  N.  of  Gallipoli.  Pop.  1000. 

KECHO,  a (*.ty  of  'Tonquin.  See  Ketcho. 

KECK’S  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana. 

KECKS'VILLE,  a village  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana,  9 miles 
N.W.  of  Dover  Hill. 

KECSKEMET  or  KETSKEMET,  k§ch'k?m'aiff,  written 
also  KECZKEME'T,  the  largest  m.arket-town  of  Hungary,  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  Theiss.  co.,  and  50  miles  S.E.  of 
Pesth.  Pop.  .39,434,  mostly  employed  in  breeding  live-stock, 
tanning,  soap-making,  and  growing  wine.  It  has  vai  ious 
churches,  a Piarist  and  2 Reformed  gymnasia,  a normal 
school,  school  of  design,  orphan  asylum,  and  military  hos- 
pital. It  has  5 yearly  markets;  that  for  cattle  is  the  largest 
in  Hungary. 

KECZEL,  k&ts'M',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  35  miles 
W.  of  Pesth,  with  a church,  and  a trade  in  corn,  wine,  and 
cattle.  Pop.  30.39. 

KECZKEMET.  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Kecskemet. 

KEDDA  or  KEDAH,  Malay  Peninsula.  See  Qui  i).^. 

KED'DINGTON,  a pari.«h  of  lEngland,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KEDDINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  counties  of  Suffolk 
and  Essex. 

KEDEL,  k.d'dfP.  a village  of  West  Africa,  in  Foota-Damga, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Senegal.  Lat.  15°  46'  N.,  Ion.  1:!°2' W. 

K EDESH  (kee'desh)  OF  N A I'lPTA  Ll.written  also  K EDES, 
a village  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Damascus,  9 miles  S.W. 
of  Bauias. 

KEDTtEREE'  or  KIJARI,  kij'd-ree',  a village  of  British 
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India,  presidency  and  province  of  Bengal,  on  the  Hoogly 
River,  near  its  mouth.  It  has  a harbor  adapted  for  large 
sliips.  a lighthouse,  and  a pilot-station. 

KKDIRI,  k:\-dee^ree',  a province  in  the  island  of  Java,  on 
its  ?.  coast.  Pop.  460,000. 

KEDIRI,  a town  in  the  island  of  Java,  capital  of  the 
above  province,  00  miles  S.W.  of  Soerabaya.  on  the  Kediri, 
hei  e crossed  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bridges  in  Java.  It 
is  ihe  residence  of  the  governor,  has  a small  bazaar,  and  a 
mosque  built  from  the  ruins  of  a temple.  Pop.  6000. 

KKDIRI,  or  BRANTAS.  brinltls'.  a river  of  Java,  formed 
of  two  streams  about  20  miles  S.  of  Kediri,  flows  N.  and  N.E., 
and  falls  into  the  Strait  of  Madura:  one  arm  at  Soerabaya, 
the  other  25  miles  further  S.,  at  Banjil.  Total  course,  about 
100  miles. 

KKDJE.  kM'jeh  or  k?j,  (ape.  Clwbda  or  Chodda?)  a town 
of  Beloochistan,  capital  of  the  province  of  Jlekran.  on  the 
Doostee  River,  in  lat.  26°  30'  N.,  Ion.  62°  30'  E.  It  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a rock,  crowned  by  a strong  fort,  and  had  for- 
merly 3000  houses,  and  extensive  trade,  but  has  fallen  into 
decay. 

KEDLESTON,  kM'el-ston,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Derby. 

KEDOE,  a province  of  .lava.  See  K.\doe. 

KEDRON.  keeMron,  or  KIDRON,  kid'ron,  a brook  of 
Palestine,  proceeds  through  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
N.W.  of  .Terusalem,  past  which  city  it  continues  on  the  E., 
separating  it  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  thence  20  miles 
E.S.E.  to  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  a mere  torrent,  flowing  only 
during  and  after  rains. 

KEOTWAREE,  k^d-e-w3/ree,  an  offset  from  the  W.  side 
of  the  Sata.  the  great  eastern  mouth  of  the  Indus,  in  lat. 
24°  7'  N.,  Ion.  67°  2S'  E.  Excepting  the  Ilnjamree  branch, 
it  is  the  only  navigable  channel  by  which  access  can  be 
gained  to  the  main  stream. 

KEEA-IIIXG-FOO,  k:Vd-hing-foo,  a walled  and  fortified  city 
of  China,  province  of  Chekiang,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Ningpo, 
on  the  Imperial  Canal.  Pop.  about  270.000.  Its  walls  and 
ramparts  are  in  a very  dilapidated  condition. 

KEECIIl,  kee'chee,or  UPPER  KEECIII  CREEK,  of  Texas, 
rises  in  Freestone  county,  and  flows  south-eastward  through 
Leon  county  into  Trinity  River.  Lower  Keechi  enters  the 
river  iu  the  S.  part  of  the  same  county. 

KEE'CIIIL.  a post-office  of  Freestone  co..  Texas. 

KEE'DYSVILLE.  a post-office,  Washington  co.,  Maryland. 

KEEtFERS  COR'NERS,  a post-office  of  Albany  co..  New 
York. 

KEEFER’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

KliELANG,  an  island.  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Kel.^ng. 

KEEIJBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln 

KEELE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

KEEL'ER,  a townshipof  Van  Buren co.,  Michigan.  P. 485. 

KEEI7ERSBURG,  post-office.  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

KEEL'ERSVILLE,  a posUvillage  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Michi- 
gan, 180  miles  W.  of  Detroit. 

KEEIJING  (or  CO'COS)  ISLANDS,  a gioup  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  lat.  12°  5'  S..  Ion.  96°  53'  E.,  consisting  of  Ilors- 
burg  and  Keeling,  with  some  smaller  islands,  on  which  a 
few  English  inh.abitants  and  Malays  are  settled.  The.se  is- 
lands abound  with  cocoa-palms,  and  have  good  water.  It 
wa.s  discovered  by  Keeling  in  1609. 

KEELS,  a seaport  and  fishing  station  of  Newfoundland, 
on  Bonavista  Bay.  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island,  in  lat.  48° 
38'  N.,  Ion.  53°  26'  W. 

KEELWA  or  KILWAII,  in  East  Afiica.  See  Quii.oa. 

KEENE,  keen,  a beautiful  post-village,  township,  and 
seat  of  justice  of  Cheshire  co..  New  Hampshire,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ashuelot  River,  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ashuelot  Railroad  with  the  Cheshire  Railroad,  92 
miles  N.W.  of  Boston.  The  village  is  remarkable  for  the 
extent,  width,  and  uniform  level  of  its  streets.  .Main  street, 
extending  a mile  in  a straight  line,  is  almost  a perfect  level, 
and  handsomely  ornamented  with  shade-trees.  Besides  the 
county  buildings  the  village  contains  6 churches,  3 banks 
of  issue,  several  fine  schools,  and  a town-hall.  Two  news- 
p.apcrs  are  issued  here.  'The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  en- 
terprise, and  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  various  branches 
of  trade  and  manufactures.  Pop.  of  the  township  iu  1810, 
2610;  in  1850,  3392;  iu  1860,  4320. 

KEENE,  a post-towmship  in  the  W.  part  of  Essex  co.,  New 
York.  Population,  784. 

KEENE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Jessamine  co.,  .Ken- 
tucky, 11  miles  S.W.  of  Lexington.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich  farming  district,  and  has  5 or  6 dry-goods  stores.  Popu- 
lation. 232. 

KEENE,  a post- village  and  township  of  Coshocton  co., 
Ohio,  82  miles  E.N.E.  of  Colninbns.  Pop.  901. 

KEENl'yVl  LLE.  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Illinois. 

KEE/NEY’S  SETTLEMENT,  a post-office  of  Cortland  co., 
New  York. 

KEENSH’ILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Union  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

KEEP  TRISTE.  a po.st-offiee  of  Washington  co..  Maryland. 

KEER,  0,  o kail?,  or  ALT-KEER,  dlt-kaia,  a village  of 
Hungary,  CO.  of  Bacs.  Pop.  3447 
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KEERBERGEN,  kaiaffiSR'Ghen,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Brabant,  on  the  Dyle,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Brussels. 
Pop.  2087. 

KEER'NOORt,  considerable  village  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Trichinopoly. 

KEER'POY'  or  KUR'POY^,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  52  miles  W.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  10,600. 

KEESEVILLE,  keez'vill,  a post-village  of  New  York,  on 
both  .sides  of  Au  Sable  River,  and  on  the  line  between  Clin- 
ton and  Essex  counties,  4 miles  from  Lake  Champlain,  and 
150  miles  N.  of  Albany  It  contains  6 churches,  an  acade- 
my, 1 new'spaper  office,  a bakery  and  a large  manufactoriea 
of  iron  and  nails,  in  w'hich  water-pow'er  is  employed.  Pop. 
in  1865,  estimated  at  2500. 

KEETAH,  a town  of  India.  See  Kaita. 

KEEWIL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

KEEZLETOWN,  kee'z.el-tdwn,  a post-office  of  Rocking- 
ham co.,  A’irginia. 

KEFFING,  (kgUfing',)  or  KESSING,  (kgs'sing',)  GREAT 
and  LITTLE,  two  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  the 
Moluccas.  S.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Ceram.  Lat.  (E.  point 
of  Great  Keffing)  3°  50'  S.,  Ion.  130°  40'  E.  Great  Keffing  is 
united  to  Ceram  by  a coral  reef.  Both  are  w'ell  peopled. 

KEFIL,  k^-feeP,  a village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of 
Bagdad,  on  a canal  of  the  Euphrates,  a little  S.  of  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,  with  a tomb  reputed  to  be  that  of  Ezekiel,  and 
fre([uented  by  numerous  pilgrims. 

KEG  CREEK,  of  Iowa,  flows  into  Missouri  River,  in  Fre- 
mont county. 

KEGII.\M-SEA.  See  GoKTScnE-DENGHis. 

KEG^WORTH,  a parish  and  large  village  of  England,  co. 
of  Leicester,  on  the  Soar,  and  with  a station  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  5^  miles  N.N.W.  of  Loughborough.  Pop.  iu  1851, 
1851. 

KEIIL,  kail,  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of  IMiddle  Rhint,,  on 
the  Rhine,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats,  near  the  moufh 
of  the  Kinzig,  and  immediately  opposite  Strasbourg.  Pop. 
1.304.  It  was  fortified  by  Vanban.  and  was  formerly  a bul- 
wark of  Germany,  on  the  side  of  France,  but  its  fortifica- 
tions are  now  dismantled.  It  communicates,  by  a short 
branch  railway,  with  the  Bale  (Basel)  and  Baden  R;*ilway. 

KEHLEN,  kAflen,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province, 
and  6 miles  N.W.  of  Luxemburg.  Pop.  2400. 

KEIDANI,  ki-ddffiee,  or  KEIDAUN,  ki-d6wn',  a market, 
town  of  Russia,  government,  and  70  miles  N.tV.  of  Yilna. 
It  has  a college  of  nobles. 

KEIGH,  keeth,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

KEIGHLEY  keeth'lee,  or  KEITHLEY,  a market-town 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  tVest  Riding,  on  the 
Aire,  and  on  the  North  Midland  Railway,  9 miles  N.W.  of 
Bradford.  Pop.  iu  1851, 13,050.  The  town  is  situated  in  a val- 
ley beside  Blakstone  Edge,  is  neat,  and  built  almost  wholly 
of  stone,  with  its  streets  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
In  its  church  is  a curious  clock,  and  a monument  bearin.g 
the  date  of  1023.  Keighley  contains  a grammar  school,  a 
court-house,  mechanics’  institution,  and  thriving  man ufiic- 
tures  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  with  cottons,  which  .are 
mostly  sold  iu  the  cloth-halls  of  Bradford  and  Halifax.  A 
few  years  since,  38  worsted,  and  5 cotton  mills,  here  em- 
ployed upwards  of  2300  hands;  and  there  were  e.stimated  to 
be  in  Keighley  and  Hainworth,  1800  hand-looms.  Keighley 
is  head  of  a poor-law  union,  and  polling-place  for  the  M'est 
Riding.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  conveys  goods  from 
it  to  Hull  and  Liverpool. 

KEINTON  (keenRon)  MANS^FIELD,  a pari.sh  of  England, 
CO.  of  Somerset. 

KEIR.  keer,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries. 

KEISH,  an  island  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  See  Kexn. 

KEISKAMMA,  kis-kAm^md.  a river  of  South  Afiica,  in 
Cape  Colony,  enters  the  ocean  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  Great 
Fish  River,  after  a S.E.  course  of  80  miles. 

KEITH,  keeth.  a market-town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
cos.  of  BanfT  and  Elgin,  on  the  Isla.  20  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Banff.  Pop.  in  1851,  4986.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  con- 
tains a parish  church,  an  Episcopal  chapel,  a Roman  Catliolic 
chapel,  a court-house,  a subscription  library,  several  schools. 
3 branch  banks,  a tobacco  and  snuff  mill,  and  considerable 
linen  manufactures.  In  this  parish,  the  celebrated  natural 
philosopher.  James  Ferguson,  was  born  in  1710. 

KEITH,  FIFE,  a handsomely  built  town  of  Scotland 
cos.  of  Banff  and  Elgin,  on  the  Isla,  opposite  Keith.  The 
“ Summer  Eve  Fair,”  held  here  in  September,  is  the  largest 
in  the  N.  of  Scotland,  for  cattle  and  horses. 

KEITH  HALL-and-KINKELL,  a parish  of  Scotland,  '-i. 
of  Aberdeen. 

KEITH’S,  keeths,  a district  in  Lumpkin  co.,  GeorgLa.  Pop. 
369. 

KEITH’S,  a post-office  of  ilorgan  co.,  Ohio. 

KEITllS'BUllG,  a post-viliage,  and  former  capital  of  Mer- 
cer co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi,  150  miles  N.W.  of  Spring 
field.  A large  quantity  of  produce  is  bought  and  shipped 
at  this  village,  which  has  a good  landing.  Pop.  1017. 

KEITH’S  FURNACE,  a raihoad  station  iu  Bridgewater 
township.  Plymouth  co.,  IMassa-'husettb,  4 miles  N 'tf  Bridge- 
water,  and  24  miles  S.S.E.  ol’Loston. 
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KELANG  or  KEELANG,  kA'laoc:',  an  isJand  of  the  Malay 
irchipelago,  off  the  W.  extremity  of  Ceram.  Lat.  (W.  point) 

12'  8 . Ion.  127°  40'  E. ; 20  miles  in  circumference. 

KELAT  or  KHELA'P,  ke-lit',  KALA'IV  a walled  town, 
capital  of  BeloochLstau,  province  of  Kelat.  on  a hill  0000  feet 
iiliove  the  sea.  in  lat.  2S°  52' N.,  Ion.  06°  33' E.  Pop.  with 
.suburbs,  12.000.  It  is  fortified,  and  commanded  by  a large 
citadel.  It  is  ill  built,  but  is  well  supplied  with  provisions 
and  water,  and  has  some  transit  trade,  with  a few  manu- 
I'actories  of  arms.  In  March,  1839,  it  was  stormed  and 
taken  by  the  troops  under  Major-General  Willshire,  and  re- 
taken in  1840  by  those  of  General  Nott.  The  British  finally 
withdrew  from  its  occupation  in  1841. 

KELAT-I-GIIILZIE.  kel-itZ-e-ghiPz  e,(“rortof  the  Ghil- 
jies,”)  a hill-fort  of  Afghanistan,  84  miles  N.W.  of  Candahar, 
on  the  route  to  Ghuzuee,  5773  feet  in  elevation,  and  suc- 
cessfully retained  by  the  British  till  their  evacuation  of  the 
countr3'  in  1842. 

KELAT-KADIRI,  kel-St^k^-dee'ree,  a fortress  of  Persia, 
ill  Khorassan,  58  miles  N.E.  of  Meshed,  and  the  principal 
stronghold  of  Nadir  Shah. 

KELBUA,  k^Pbrd,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  govern- 
ment of  Merseburg,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nordhausen.  P.  1U8U. 

KELCZE,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Keltsch. 

KELGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts,  on  the 
Trent,  2 miles  N.W.  of  Newark.  Kelham  Hall,  the  seat  of 
the  Sutton  family,  was  the  first  prison  of  Charles  I. 

KELHEIM,  kSPhime,  (anc.  Celev^sum?)  a fortified  town 
of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Palatinate,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ludwig  Canal  with  the  Danube,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Ka- 
tisbon,  having  potash  factories.  Pop.  2029. 

KELIOOB  or  KELIOUB,  kA-le-oolV,  a town  of  Lower 
Eg3'pt.  capital  of  the  province,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  9 
miles  N.  of  Cairo,  with  a large  government  cotton  factory 
and  iron  foundry. 

KELKOM,  kSl'kom^  a village  of  IVest  Africa,  in  Sene- 
gambia,  10  miles  E.  by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

KEL'LAN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

KEL'LAM'AYS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

KELL'BACK.  a post-office  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New  York. 

KELL^ERSVILLE,  a post-office,  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

KELL'ER'i'OM'N,  a post-village  of  Wilkinson  co.,  Missis- 
sippi, 110  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jackson. 

KELL/ET,  Upper  .and  Nether,  two  adjoining  townships 
of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

KELLtEY’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio. 

KELLGNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  2^  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Holt.  The  village  is  situated  in  a ravine  about  2 
miles  from  the  sea. 

KELLINGIIAUSEN,  k^Pliug-hdw'zen,  a village  of  Den- 
mark, duchy  of  Holstein,  24  miles  S.  of  Bendsburg,  on  the 
Stor.  Pop.  1500. 

KELLHNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Hiding. 

KELtLOE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

KELL'OGSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Cayuga  co.,  New 
York,  about  16  miles  S.E.  of  Auburn.  It  contains  2 
churches,  2 stores,  a tavern,  and  about  100  inhabitants. 

KELLOGSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio, 
220  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

KELLS,  k&lz,  a municipal  borough,  market-town,  and 
parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Meath,  on  the  Black- 
water,  and  on  the  projected  Dublin  and  Enniskillen  Rail- 
way, 36  miles  N.W.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1851, 
3997.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a substantial  pa- 
rish church,  a handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a session.s- 
house,  a district  bridewell,  a union  work-house,  a fever  hos- 
pital, an  ancient  round-tower,  a richly  carved  ancient  cross, 
a small  antique  chapel,  and  some  manufactories  of  lace. 

KELLS,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co..  and  8 miles 
S.  of  Kilkenny.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  founded 
in  1193  by  Eitz-Robert  de  Marisco. 

KELLS,  a coast-guard  and  fishing  station  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Kerry,  on  Dingle  Bay. 

KELLS,  k^lz,  a parish  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright. 

KEI/LY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

KEL'LY,  a village  and  township  of  Union  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  the  Susquehanna  River,  immediately  above 
Lewisburg. 

KELLY,  a township  of  Ottawa  co.,  Ohio.  It  comprises 
Cunningham’s  or  Kelly’s  Island,  in  Lake  Ei’ie,  12  miles  N. 
of  Sandusky  City.  It  contains  quarries  of  fine  limestone, 
and  has  a good  harbor,  which  is  much  resorted  to  by 
<?teamers  for  wood  and  water.  See  Cunningham’s  Island. 

KEL'LYSBURG,  a village  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
54  miles  in  a direct  line  E.N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

KELLY'S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Al.abama. 

KELLY’S  KERRY,  a post-office  of  .Meigs  co..  Tennessee. 

KEF.LY’S  LANDGNG,  a post-office  of  Oldham  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

KELLY’S  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Talladega  co.,  Alab.ama. 

KEL'LYSyiLLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Delaware  co.. 
'ennsylvania.  on  Darby  Creek  and  the  West  Chester  Rail- 
roaa,  6 or  7 miles  W.  by  S.  Philadelphia,  'i’he  inhabitants 


are  mostly  employed  in  manufactures,  for  which  the  creeli 
furnishes  motive-power.  Pop.  estimated  at  500. 

KELLYSV'ILLE,  a po.st-office  of  Culpepper  co  , Yirginia. 

KELLMARSII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northamnton 

KEL^SALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

KEL'SALL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

KEL/SEY,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KELSEY,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln, 

KEIJSHALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

KEL'SO,  a burgh  of  barony,  market-town,  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh,  on  the  'Tweed,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  'Teviot,  23  miles  S.W.  of  Berwick,  with  w hich  it 
communicates  by  railway,  and  4^  miles  from  the  English 
border.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1851,  4183.  It  is  beautifully 
situated,  with  a fine  bridge  of  5 arches  across  the  Tweed, 
a town-hall,  several  churches, -chapels,  schools,  and  libra- 
ries, 2 newspapers,  4 br.anch  banks,  an  antiquarian  society’s 
museum,  and  noble  remains  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Scottish  abbeys,  built  in  the  early  Norman  style,  by  David 
I.,  about  A.  D.  1128,  and  reduced  to  its  present  ruinous  state 
by  the  English  in  1545.  'The  town  carries  on  a brisk  retail 
trade,  being  the  residence  of  many  opulent  families.  Its 
cattle  market,  on  the  5th  of  August,  is  the  larges|:  in  the  S. 
of  Scotland.  Kelso  in  ancient  times  suffered  much  in  the 
wars  with  England.  In  its  vicinity  are  Fleurs  Castle,  the 
ruins  of  Roxburgh  and  of  Holme  Castles,  and  the  Eildou 
IlilLs. 

KELSO,  a town  of  New  South  Wales,  co.  of  Roxburgh,  on 
the  river  Macquarrie,  near  Bathurst.  Pop.  464. 

KEL^SO,  Dearborn  co..  Indiana.  See  Appkndix. 

KEL'SOES,  a small  village  of  Monroe  co.,  Tennessee. 

KELS'i’ERBACH,  kM'ster-b^K'.  a village  of  Germany, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main,  8 miles 
W.S.W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  962. 

KELtSTERNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KEL'S'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer.set. 

KEL^TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

KEL'i'ON.  a parish  of  Scotland,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

KELTSCH,  k§lch,  or  KELCZE,  UVchL  a town  of  IMora- 
via,  circle,  and  18  miles  E.  of  Prerau,  with  an  old  castle. 
Pop.  2176. 

KELWEDON,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es- 
sex, with  a station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  12i 
miles  N.E.  of  Chelmsford. 

KELVEDON  HATCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

KEI7VIN,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  enters  the  Clyde 
2 miles  below  Glasgow. 

KEl/VIN  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Wake  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

KEM.  k§m.  or  KEMI,  k^m'ee.  a river  of  Russia,  formed  by 
the  outlets  of  Lakes  Kootuo,  (Kutno.)  Niook,  and  others,  in 
t'ne  W.  part  of  the  government  of  Archangel,  flows  E.,  and 
falls  into  the  White  Sea,  at  the  above  town,  after  a cour.ee  of 
about  100  miles.  Immediately  opposite  to  its  mouth  is  a 
group  of  islands,  the  chief  of  which  is  Kemskoe-Ostrov. 

KEM  or  KEMI,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  180 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Archangel,  at  the  entrance  of  a river  of  its 
owm  name  into  the  IVhite  Sea. 

KEMAKH.  keh-mdkL  or  KAMAK,  k5-makL  a small  town 
of  Asiatic  'Turkey,  pashalic,  and  86  miles  S.IV.  of  Erzroom, 
on  the  Upper  Euphrates,  partly  enclosed  by  a very  ancient 
wall,  embosomed  in  gardens,  and  inhabited  by  about  400 
'Turks,  and  30  Armenian  families. 

KEM.VON,  a province  of  British  India.  See  Kumaon. 

KEMBACH,  k^m'bdK.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

KEM  BANG  AN,  k^m-bdn-gdn/,  or  NOESSA  K AM  BAN- 
GAN,  noos'sd  kdm-bdn-gdn',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, off  the  S.  coa.st  of  Java,  Ion.  109°  E,  about  15  miles 
long,  by  7 miles  broad. 

KE^IBERG,  k&m'b^RG,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  go- 
vernment. 40  miles  N.E.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  2940. 

KEMGlER'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

KEM'BLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M'ilt.s. 

KEM'BLESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vanm. 

KEM/ERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

KEM'EYS  COMMANVDER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Monmouth. 

KE>1EY’S  TNFE'RIOR,  pari.sh  of  England,  co.  Monmouth. 

KEMI,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Kem. 

KEMLIOKI,  kdtme-yo'kee,  KEMI.  kd'mee,  or  KIMI,  kee/- 
mee,  a river  of  Russia,  in  Lapland,  ri.ses  in  lat.  68°  N.,  flows 
first  S.,  forming  several  lakes,  then  N.N.W.,  afterwards  S.W., 
falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  about  11  miles  E of  'Tor 
ued,  after  a course  of  nearly  300  miles. 

K EMM  EL,  k^nffmel,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
West  Flanders,  6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Y'pres,  on  the  Kemmel- 
beke.  Pop.  1537. 

KEMN  A'TH,  k^mffidt.  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Uppei 
Franconia.  15  miles  S.E.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  1593. 

KEMLN'AY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

KEMNITZ,  k^nffnits,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  (f  BauL 
zen,  bailiwick  of  Labau.  Pop.  1096. 

KEMN  I'TZ,  ALT,  dlt  kSmfiiits,  (•‘  Old  Kemnitz,”)  a town  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  33  miles  S.W.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop  1193. 
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KEMOULDJINA,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Gumoorjeena. 

KEMP,  a post-office  of  Kaufman  co..  Texas. 

KEMPENjOr  KEMPENLAND,  Netherlands.  See  Camrixe. 

KEMPEN,  k^mp'en.  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  33  miles 
8.  oi’Kali.sz.  Pop.  6200,  more  than  half  Jews. 

K EMPEN,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  20  miles  N.M’’.  of 
Dusseldorf,  with  a citadel,  and  manufactures  of  woollens 
and  linens.  Pop.  3970.  Thomas-a-Kempis  (Ilamraerken) 
was  born  here  in  1380. 

KEIMP'ER,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Mississippi,  border- 
ins  on  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  about  800  square  miles.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Tugaloo  or  Suckernochee  Creek.  The 
soil  is  productive.  The  route  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road passes  along  or  near  the  W.  border  of  the  county.  Ca- 
pital, De  Kalb.  Pop.  11,682,  of  whom  5941  were  free,  and 
5741  slaves. 

KEMPER,  a post-office  of  Bladen  co..  North  Carolina. 

KEMPER  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Kemper  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

KEMP'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Gloucester. 

KEMP’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama. 

KEMP'SEY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  AVorcester. 

KEMPS'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

KEMIVSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

KEMPSTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

KEMPS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Princess  Anne  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  East  Branch  of  Elizabeth  River,  at  the  head 
of  tide-water,  124  miles  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

KEMPTEN,  k^mp'ten,  (anc.  Camhodumim?  or  Campndu- 
niim?)  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Swabia,  on  the  Iller, 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  on  the  railway  from  Augs- 
burg to  Lindau,  51  miles  S.S.W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  10,370. 
It  consists  of  an  old  town,  walled,  and  nearly  encircled  by 
the  new  town,  and  has  a fine  collegiate  church,  a public 
library,  a gymnasium,  a Latin  school,  and  an  ancient  abbey, 
where  the  independent  abbot  formerly  held  the  court  of 
his  territory.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a fortress,  supposed 
to  be  Roman,  and  the  Spa  of  Aich. 

KEMPTEN.  a village  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  province  of 
Rbein-IIessen,  E.  of  Bingen. 

KEMPTOAV'N,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland. 

KEMPTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  AVest,  co.  of 
Greenville,  on  a branch  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  about  72 
miles  N.E.  of  King.ston.  It  contains  5 churches,  about  15 
stoies, 2 gristmills, 3 saw  mills,  2 carding  and  fulling  mills, 
a third  fulling  mill,  a foundry,  tannery,  pearl-ash  factory, 
and  2 distilleries.  Pop.  about  1200. 

KEAIPTVILLE.  a village  of  Canada  AVest,  on  the  Bytown 
and  Prescott  Railroad. 

KEMSCKE,  k&ms'keh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  on  the  Canal  of  Stekene,  22  miles  N.E.  of 
Ghent.  Pop.  1552. 

KEAPSING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

KEN,  a river  of  Ilindostan.  See  Caxe. 

KEN,  or  KENT,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  AVestmoreland, 
rises  in  the  mountains,  near  the  Brow,  and  Rows  S.  through 
the  small  lake  of  Kentmere,  and  past  Kendal  into  More- 
combe  Bay. 

KEN,  a river  of  Scotland,  rises  on  the  borders  of  the  co. 
of  Ayr,  flows  S.,  and  joins  the  Dee,  above  its  confluence  with 
which  it  expands  into  the  beautiful  Loch  Ken,  having  at 
its  head  Kenmore  Castle. 

KEN'/ANSA’ILLE,  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Duplin  co.. 
North  Carolina,  about  5 miles  E.  of  the  AA’ilmington  and 
AVeldon  Railroad,  and  86  miles  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

KENLARDINGTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

K ENAAVIIA  or  KENIIAAA'A.  See  Kan.\wha. 

KEN'CTIESTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  and  5j  miles 
AA’.N.AV.  of  Hereford.  Here  was  the  site  of  a Roman  station, 
supposed  to  be  the  Magna  Ca^tra.  The  remains  of  a temple 
and  an  aqueduct  have  been  discovered. 

KEN/CHURCII,  or  KENT-CIIURCII,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Hereford. 

KEN^COTT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

KEN^DAL,  (Kir/ry.)  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough. market-town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  AA^est- 
moreland,  on  a branch  of  the  Preston  and  Carlisle  Railway, 
38  miles  S.S.E.  of  Carlisle.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  10,377. 
It  stands  among  lofty  hills  in  the  vale  of  the  Ken  ; the  river 
is  here  crossed  by  3 bridges.  The  houses  arebuilt  of  whitened 
stone,  and  interspersed  with  numerous  poplar-trees.  Chief 
buildings,  a large  ancient  and  a handsome  modern  church, 
a fine  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a grammar  school,  with  three 
exhil)itions  at  Oxford,  a blue-coat  school,  and  several  smaller 
endowed  schools,  a town-hall,  a court-house,  a house  of  cor- 
recLnn,  a union  work-house,  a theatre,  assembly  and  news- 
room;.. libraries,  a natural  history  society,  and  excellent  mu- 
seum, trades’-halls,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
picturesque  ruins  of  a castle,  in  which  Queen  Catharine  Parr 
was  born.  Kendal  is  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  some  Flemish  woollen  weavers  having  seL 
fed  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  A few  years  since,  12 
mills  employed  about  3000  weavers  and  other  operatives. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  fancy  waistcoatings,  coar.se 
kerseys,  linens,  baizes,  serges,  carpets,  kuit-worsteid  caps. 
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jackets,  stockings,  and  leather,  with  dye,  marble,  and  paper- 
works. A canal  to  Lancaster  provides  it  with  water  convey- 
ance to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  borough  sends  1 mem- 
ber to  the  House  of  Commons.  More  rain  falls  here  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  England,  (mean  annual  fall,  61 
inches.)  yet  Kendal  is  reputed  to  be  remarkably  healthy. 

KEN'DALL,  a county  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  325  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Fox  Rivei, 
and  also  drained  by  the  sources  of  Au  Sable  River.  The 
surfiice  is  undulating  prairie,  diversified  with  fine  groves  ol 
timber.  The  soil  is  highly  productive.  The  county  is  in 
tersected  by  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad. 
Capital,  Oswego  or  Yorkville.  Pop.  13,074. 

KENDALL,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Orleans  co..  New  York,  on  Lake  Ontario.  Pop.  in  1840 
1700;  in  1860, 1920. 

KENDALL,  a small  post-village  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

KENDALL,  a post-township  of  Kendall  co.,  Illinois 
Pop.  1435. 

KENDALL,  a village  of  Clay  co.,  Missouri,  25  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Independence. 

KENDALL,  a township  of  Lafayette  co.,  AAusconsin. 
Pop.  1131. 

KENDALL  CREEK,  a post-office  of  McKean  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

KENDALL  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Orleans  co.,  New  York. 

KENDALL’S  AIILLS,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Fair- 
field  township,  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  on  the  Kennebec  River, 
and  on  the  Portland  and  Kennebec  Railroad,  21  miles  N.N.E. 
oi  AuiTusta.  It  has  nnmerou.s  saw-mills. 

KENDALL’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Stanley  co..  North 
Carolina. 

KEN'DALVILLE  or  KENDALLSVILLE,  a post-village 
of  Noble  CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  Elkhart  River,  and  on  tiie 
railroad  connecting  Chicago  with  Toledo,  91  miles  AV.S.AAk 
of  Toledo.  It  has  a bank. 

KEN'DERCHURCIF,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

KENDERES,  k6n'dA'i-tAsh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of, 
and  10  miles  from  T6i-6k-Szent-Miklos.  Pop.  4711. 

KEN/DRICK’S  SPUR,  a post-office,  Patrick  co.,  ATrginia. 

KENDUSKEAG,  k^n'dus-k.ig',  a fine  mill-stream  of  Pe- 
nobscot CO.,  near  the  centre  of  Maine,  falls  into  the  Penob- 
scot River  at  Bangor. 

KENDUSKEAG,  a flourishing  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  on  the  Kenduskeag  River,  10 
or  12  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Penobscot  at  Bangor. 
The  village  contains  4 churches,  about  20  stores,  flouring 
and  saw  mills,  a carding  machine,  and  mechanics’  shops  of 
various  kinds.  The  township  was  incorporated  from  Levant 
in  1851.  Pop.  816. 

KENEH  or  KENE.kgn'gh'.  written  also  QENE.  GHENEH 
or  GHENNEH,  (anc.  Co’nejMis*  or  Neaj^olis.)  a city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  capital  of  a province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
34  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  It  is  an  important 
mai’t  for  agricultural  produce,  and  for  the  trade  with  Ai-abia 
and  Central  Africa.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
earthen-wai  es,  a government  cotton  firctory,  and  a superior 
government  school. 

KEN'ESAAA’/,  a post-office  of  Cobb  co.,  Georgia. 

KENH’IG,  a parish  of  South  AA’ales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

KENIEBA,  kA-ne-Affi^.  a village  of  Bambook,  in  AA'est 
Africa,  not  fiir  from  the  gold-mines  of  Dambagnagney.  Lat. 
1.3°  56'  N.,  Ion.  12°  6'  AAk  It  is  inhabited  by  Foolahs,  who 
are  miseralily  poor,  and  subject  to  a frightful  leprosy. 

KENHLAA'ORTH,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.,  and  4^  miles  N.  of  AA’arwick.  Pop.  in  1851,  3532.  parUy 
engaged  in  manufactures  of  ribbons,  gauzes,  horn-comlis.  and 
chemical  products.  The  town,  beautifully  situated,  has 
an  ancient  ch\;rch,  a grammar  school,  and  some  remains  of 
an  abbey  founded  about  1122,  and  the  massive  keep  ami 
some  other  portions  of  a castle,  which  has  obtained  Euro 
pean  celebrity  since  Sir  AA'alter  Scott  made  it  the  scene  of  one 
of  his  most  striking  fictions.  The  castle  remained  entire 
until  sacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell.  Kenilworth  C:is- 
tle,  now  a magnificent  ivy-covered  ruin,  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  in  1286  was  the  .scene  of  a grand  chi- 
vairic  meeting,  at  which,  it  is  alleged,  silks  were  worn  for 
the  first  time  in  England.  The  gorgtKius  entertainmentgiven 
here,  in  1575,  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
is  familiar  to  all,  from  Scott’s  romance  of  Kenilwm-tli.  Ken- 
ilworth is  said  to  have  been  named  after  the  Mercian  king 
Kenulph. 

KEN'JUA  or  KIN'ZUA,  a township  of  AVarren  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  391. 

KEN.JUA  or  KINZU.A.  a po.sLvillage  of  AA'arren  co.,  Penn 
sylvania,  on  the  Alleghany  River,  near  the  mouth  of 
Kenjua  Creek,  about  12  miles  above  AA’arren. 

KENJUA  CREEK,  in  the  N.N.AA'.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
rises  in  McKean  county,  flows  N.AA'.,  and  enters  the  -\ll»e 
ghany  River  in  AA’arren  county. 


* Gr.  KaiviyroXij  This,  as  well  as  Neapolis,  sig-nifies  “neii 
city.”  Keneh  appears  to  be  a 'O’— uption  of  Kniv’i. 

“ new”. 
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KEN'KA.  a post-office  of  Steuben  co.,  New  York. 

KENKIIIS,  KENKRl  KS  or  KENKRES,  k^n^krees,  (anc. 
ff.nfchrexB.)  a village  of  Greece,  government,  and  7 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Corinth,  on  the  isthmus  and  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
aigiiia. 

KEN^LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

KENM. \KE,  k(^n'mair^  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster, co.  of  Kerry,  on  the  road  from  Cork  to  Cahirciveen.  13 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Killarney.  Pop.  of  town.  1300.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  mountain  scenery,  which  attracts 
many  visitors.  It  has  an  elegant  suspension  bridge  across 
the  estuary  of  the  Roughty.  and  a convenient  harbor  pier, 
approached  by  vessels  of  large  burden.  It  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  the  Browne  family,  but  the  Manjuis  of  Lansdowne 
is  chief  proprietor  of  the  district. 

KENMARE,  RIVER  or  BAY  is  a deep  inlet  of  the  At- 
lantic, between  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  N.W.  of 
Ban  try  Bay.  Breadth  of  entrance,  5 miles.  It  is  easily  na- 
vigated. and  screened  by  lofty  heights.  On  its  N.W.  side  it 
is  studded  with  numerous  islets. 

KENMORE,  k^n-mort,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth, 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Aberfeldy.  The 
village,  which  has  a bridge  across  the  Tay,  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  Scotland,  and  in  its  vicinity  is  Taymouth  Cas- 
tle- the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  who  owjis  the 
parish.  Here  Queen  Victoria  Avas  entertained  in  great  mag- 
nificence in  1842.  In  the  park,  besides  the  usual  species  of 
deer,  moose  and  buffaloes  are  kept.  In  a large  islet  here 
are  the  ruius  of  a priory,  where  Sibilla,  daughter  of  Henry  I., 
and  queen  of  Alexander  I.  of  Scotland,  is  buried.  The  moun- 
tain of  Ben  Lawers  is  also  in  this  parish. 

KENN, k§nn  or  KEISH,  k.ish,  written  GUASE, an  island 
of  Persia,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  province  of  Laristan,  85  miles 
W.  of  Kishrn.  It  is  low,  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  and  has 
a village  and  harbor. 

KENN,  an  island  of  Persia,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  70  miles 
W.  of  Cape  Kenn,  province  of  Ears. 

KENN,  a reef  in  the  Pacific,  off  Norfh-east  Australia. 

KENN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

KENN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

KEN'NARTH.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

KEN'NEBEC'  or  KEN'NEBECK/,  an  important  river  of 
New  England,  has  its  principal  source  in  Moosehead  Lake,  So- 
merset county,  Maine,  and  flowing  in  a general  southerly 
course,  unites  its  waters  with  the  Atlantic  in  Sagadahoc  co. 
Its  whole  descent  is  more  than  1000  feet  in  a length  of  about 
150  miles,  affording  an  immense  and  very  valuable  water- 
power. It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  12  miles,  to  Bath,  and 
for  sloops  of  150  tons  tollallowell,  40miles.  The  mean  time 
of  the  closing  of  the  river  by  ice  for  45  successive  years  has 
been  December  12th.  and  of  the  opening,  -\pi-il  3d;  and  since 
the  year  1786  the  river  has  not  been  closed  by  ice  later  than 
the  20th  of  April.  The  principal  towns  upon  the  banks  of 
this  stream  are  Bath,  Hallowell,  Augusta,  Waterville,  and 
Norridgewock. 

KENNEBEC  or  KENNEBECK,  a county  in  the  S.W.  cen- 
tral part  of  Maine;  area  estimated  at  900  square  miles.  It 
contains  numerous  small  lakes  and  ponds.  The  Kennebec 
River  traverses  the  county  from  N.  to  S.,  dividing  it  into  tw'o 
nearly  equal  portions.  The  Androscoggin  passes  near  the 
W.  boundary.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  very 
fertile.  In  1850  this  county  yielded  a greater  quantity  of 
Indian  corn,  hay,  and  butter,  and  a greater  value  of  orchard 
fruits,  than  any  one  county  of  the  state:  the  products  were 
296,108  bu.shels  of  corn;  97,496  tons  of  hay;  and  1,124,721 
pounds  of  butter.  This  county  is  intersected  by  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad,  connecting  Portland  and  Bangor,  and  bj' 
the  Portland  and  Kennebec  Railroad.  Its  area  was  con- 
siderably reduced  in  1854  by  the  organization  of  Andros- 
coggin co.  Capital,  Augusta.  Pop.  55,655. 

K ENNEBEC.  a mining  settlement  of  Yuba  co.,  California, 
is  situated  on  the  Yuba  River.  15  miles  from  its  junction 
with  Feather  River,  and  about  110  miles  N.N.E.  of  Benicia. 
Miners’  wages,  5 dollars  per  day. 

KENNEBEC,  a town.ship  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine.  In- 
corporated August  12,  1850. 

KEN'NEBUNK',  a small  river  of  York  co.,  Maine,  flows 
into  the  Atlantic  at  Kennebunk. 

KENNEBUNK,  a post-village  and  town.ship,  and  port  of 
entry  of  York  co.,  JIaine.  25  miles  S.W.  of  Portland.  The 
principal  village  is  situated  3 miles  from  the  ocean,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kennebunk,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Mon- 
sam  River,  navigable  for  fishing-vessels.  It  contains  4 
churches,  a bank,  an  iron-fcundry,  and  a machine-shop; 
there  are  several  ship-yards  on  Kennebunk  River.  The  ship- 
ping of  the  district,  December  30, 1864,  amounted  to  an  ag- 
gregate of  8565  tons  registered,  and  4146  enrolled  and 
licensed.  Of  the  latter,  1349  tons  were  employed  in  the  cod 
fisheries.  During  the  year,  14  vessels,  w'ith  an  aggregate 
burden  of  5929  tons,  were  built  in  the  district.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  2679. 

KENNEBUNK  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  York  co..  Maine, 
on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  25  miles  S.W.  of  Portland. 

KENNEBUNK  PORT,  a post-village,  seaport,  and  town- 
ship of  York  co.,  Maine,  at  the  mouth  of  Kennebunk  River, 
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which  here  forms  a good  harbor,  about  75  miles  S.S  W ot 
Augusta,  The  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  naviga 
tion.  and  in  ship  building.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2668. 

KENVNEDY’S,  a small  village  of  Greenwich  township 
Warren  co..  New  Jersey. 

KENNEDY’S,  a post-office  of  Brunswick  co.,  A'^irginia,  66 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

KEN/NEDYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Steuben  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Buffalo  and  Corning  Railroad,  about  220  mv'e.'' 
Mb  by  S.  of  Albany.  It  has  2 or  3 churches,  and  seveial 
stores. 

KEN^NEMER.  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Alabama. 

KEN'NERLEY,  a parish  of  England,  cc.  of  Devon. 

KEN/NERY  CAVE  TEMPLES,  British  India,  presidency 
and  a little  N.  of  Bombay,  on  Salsette  Island,  are  among 
the  remarkable  Boodhic  excavations  of  West  India.  They 
are  situated  in  the  sides  of  a hill  range,  a id  contain  numer- 
ous sculptured  figures. 

KEX'NET,  a river  of  England,  co  of  Berks,  rises  near 
East  Kennet,  flows  mostly  E.,  and  joins  the  Thames  at 
Reading.  It  is  navigable  from  the  Thames  to  Newbury, 
from  which  town  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  accompanies 
it  upward  to  xlungerford,  thence  crossing  the  county  of 
AYilts,  and  joining  the  Avon  near  Trowbridge. 

KEN'NET,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

KENNET,  a township  of  Che.ster  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1905. 

KENNET,  formerly  BUTHjER.  a small  post-village,  capital 
of  Dunklin  co..  Missouri,  .330  miles  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

KENNET,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

KEN'NETHMONT'-and-CIIRIST-KIRK,  a parish  of  Scot- 
land. co.  of  Abm-deen. 

KEN'NE'r  SQUARE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Kennet 
toAvnstiip,  Chestei’  co.,  Penn.sylvania.  is  pleasantly  situated 
about  35  miles  AV.S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  The  village  is 
neatly  built,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  of  brick. 
It  has  a large  boarding-school.  Pop.  about  550. 

KENVNEY’S.  a post-oftice  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michigan. 

KEN'NINGH-VLL.  a small  market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  2^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ilarliug.  Pop. 
in  1851.  1648. 

KENfNINGTON.  an  extensive  southern  suburb  of  London, 
CO.  of  Surrey,  parish  of  Lambeth,  miles  S.S.W.  of  St. 
Paul’s.  Pop.  in  1851, 43.109.  It  is  mostly  laid  out  in  streets, 
with  the  exception  of  an  open  common,  on  which  public 
meetings  have  been  often  held. 

KENNINGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent.- 

KENVNON,  a post-office  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

KEN/NONSBURG.  a small  post-village  of  Noble  co..  Ohio. 

KENCNONSYILLE,  a village  of  Lewis  co.,  Missouri,  110 
miles  N.N.E.  of  .lefferson  City. 

KKN'NOWAY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

KENO'SIIA.  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Wis- 
consin, bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Illinois,  contains 
276  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Pish  taka  and  Des 
Plaines  Rivers.  The  soil  is  calcareous  and  fertile.  The  un- 
derlying rock  is  limestone.  A railroad  extends  through 
the  county  from  the  lake  to  Pishtaka  River.  Formed  in 
1850,  from  the  S.  part  of  Racine.  Capital,  Kenosha.  Pop 
13,900. 

KENOSHA,  formerly  SOUTHPORT,  a flourishing  town 
and  the  capital  of  Kenosha  county,  Wisconsin,  situated 
on  a bluff  on  the  Western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  55 
miles  N.  of  Chicago,  and  35  miles  S.  of  Milwaukee.  It  is  the 
most  S.  lake  port  in  Wisconsin,  and  has  a good  harbor,  with 
piers  extending  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  town  was  com- 
menced in  1836;  in  1840  it  had  337  inhabitants;  since  which 
date  it  has  increased  very  rapidly.  The  adjacent  country 
is  a beautiful,  fertile  prairie,  in  which  extensive  improA’e- 
ments  have  been  made.  The  Chicago  and  Milwaukie  Rail- 
road passes  through  Kenosha,  Avhich  is  also  the  terminus 
of  the  Kenosha,  Rockford  and  Rock  Island  Railroad.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  wheat,  flour,  oats,  pork,  and 
wool.  Among  the  exports  of  lSt'-3  were  122,470  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  13,790  of  barley.  The  town  contains  1 bank, 
several  churches  and  newspaper  offices.  Pup.  in  1850,  3455 ; 
in  1860,  3990. 

KENTSICO.  a post-village  of  Westchester  co..  New  York, 
on  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  29  miles  N.  ol  New 
York  City. 

KENOSINGTON,  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co,  of 
Middlesex,  forming  a Avestern  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  4 
miles  W.S.AY.  of  St.  Paul’s.  Pop.  in  1851,  44.053.  D has 
numerous  places  of  worship  and  schools,  including  f pro- 
prietary schools,  (one  of  Avhich  is  in  connection  Avith  King's 
College,  London.)  and  a national  endoAved  school,  an  obsti- 
vatory,  established  by  Sir  ,1.  South,  and  containing  a tele- 
scope of  extraordinary  power,  a cemetery,  occupying  nearly 
50  acres,  at  Kensal  Green,  and  many  elegant  detached  man 
sions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  induding  Holland  House. 
The  parish  comprises  Notting  Hill,  and  most  part  of  Ilromp- 
ton.  The  Royal  Palace  of  Kensington  adjoins  the  town,  but 
is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret’s.  Westminster. 

KENTSINGTON,  a post-toAvnship  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hampshire,  about  40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  672. 
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KRNSTXOl  )N,  a post-village  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut, 
about  15  miles  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

KKNSIXGI3N,  formerly  a district  of  Philadelphia  co., 
Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  the  Delaware  River,  but  now  in- 
cluded within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  consolidated  city 
of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  a widow’s  asylum,  water- 
works, numerous  ship-yards,  and  mauufectories  of  glass, 
iron,  cotton,  w'ool,  and  other  materials.  Population  in  1850, 
40,774.  See  Philadelphia. 

KKNSINGTON,  a post-village  of  Oakland  co..  Michigan, 
on  Woodruff  Creek,  and  on  the  Detroit  and  Lansing  Plank- 
road,  36  miles  N.W.  of  Detroit.  It  has  several  mills. 

KEN'SINGTON  TURN  A.CE,  a small  village  of  Butler  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

KENS/WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

KENT,  kSnt,  a maritime  county  of  England,  forming  the 
S.E.  e.vtrennty  of  Great  Britain,  nearer  to  the  Continent 
than  any  other  part  of  the  island,  and  having  N.  the  Thames 
and  North  Sea,  S.E.  the  Straits  of  Dover.  S.  Sussex  and  the 
English  Channel.  Area,  1627  square  miles,  or  1,041,200  acres, 
of  which  above  900,000  are  said  to  be  meadow  and  arable 
land.  Pop.  in  1851,  615,766.  Two  principal  ranges  of  hills, 
contiguous  with  the  North  Downs  of  Surrey  and  Hants,  ex- 
tend through  the  county  from  W.  to  E.,  which  is  elsewhere 
diversified  with  many  minor  ranges.  In  the  S.  are  Romney 
Marshes,  and  the  tract  termed  the  “Weald.”  formerly  a 
part  of  extensive  forest,  and  still  interspersed  with  nume- 
rous oak  woods.  In  the  N.  are  the  islands  of  Sheppey  and 
Thanet,  and  the  mouths  of  thfe  Medway,  Stour,  and  Darent 
Rivers.  The  products  are  more  varied  than  in  any  other 
•’ounty,  and,  owing  to  the  dryer  climate,  generally  superior 
In  quality,  lyheat.  barley,  and  other  grains,  turnips,  clo- 
ver, &c.,  are  of  the  finest  grov.'th.  Upwards  of  20,000  acres 
are  appropri.ited  to  hops,  supplying  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  crop  of  England.  Cherry,  plum,  and  filbert  orchards 
are  extensive,  and  much  cider  is  made.  Garden-seeds  are 
important  products.  Stock  of  sheep  large ; and  the  Romney 
bi’eed  is  noted  for  its  long  wool.  Agriculture  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced state.  Estates  small,  owing  to  the  Saxon  custom 
of  gavel-kind,  here  still  maintained,  by  which  the  lands  of  a 
father,  dying  intestate,  are  divided  among  all  the  sous 
alike.  Paper-making  and  ship  building  are  important.  The 
South-east  Railway  and  its  branches  traverse  the  county. 
Kent  is  divided  into  5 lathes  and  63  hundreds;  besides 
which  it  contains  Maidstone,  (the  county  town.)  Dover,  Deal, 
Greenwich,  Chatham,  AVoolwich,  Sandwich,  Ramsgate,  Mar- 
gate, and  Gravesend.  It  sends  18  members  to  the  Hou,se  of 
Commons,  2 of  whom  are  for  the  E.,  and  2 for  the  W.  divi- 
sions of  the  county.  Kent  was  the  country  of  the  Caulii,  and 
was  the  first  established  kingdom  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
Julius Cfesar  first  landed  here  to  commence  the  subjugation 
of  the  island,  as  did  also  St.  Augustine  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity. 

KENT.  k&nt.  a county  in  the  AV.  central  part  of  Rhode 
Island,  has  an  area  of  about  180  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Nai-ragartset  Bay,  and  partly  by  the  Pawtuxet 
River  on  the  N.  It  is  principally  drained  by  Flat  River,  and 
by  the  head-vvaters  of  Moosup  and  AVood  Rivers.  The  surface 
is  uneven,  and  in  the  AA'.  part  hilly;  soil  generally  fertile. 
The  railroad  connecting  Providence  and  Stonington  tra- 
verses this  county.  Named  from  Kent,  a county  in  Eng- 
land. Capital,  East  Greenwich.  Pop.  17,303. 

KENT,  the  middle  county  of  Delaware,  extends  from  the 
Delaware  Bay  on  the  E.,  to  Alaryland  on  the  AV..  and  con- 
tains about  240  square  miles.  Duck  Creek  flows  along  its 
N.  border,  and  Mispillion  Creek  along  its  S.E.  It  is  also 
drained  by  the  sources  of  Choptank  and  Alarshy  Hope 
Rivers,  and  by  Jones  and  Motherkill  Creeks.  Soil  mode- 
rately fertile.  Dover  is  the  county  seat,  and  capital  of 
the  state.  Pop.  27,804,  of  whom  27,601  were  free,  and  203 
slaves. 

KENT,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Maryland,  bordering 
on  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  Chesajieake  Bay,  has  an  area  of 
about  240  square  miles.  The  Sassafras  River  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  N,.  and  Chester  River  on  the  S.E.  The 
surface  is  rolling ; the  soil  is  of  medium  quality.  Organized 
in  1650.  Capital,  Chestertown.  Population  13,267,  of  whom 
10,758  were  free,  and  2509  slaves. 

KENT,  a county  in  the  AV’.  central  part  of  Michigan,  con- 
tains 760  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Grand 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Rouge  and  Thornapple  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  rolling  or  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  a rich  vege- 
table loam,  with  a substratum  of  clay.  The  county  contains 
(rood  limestone,  gypsum,  and  salt.  Cajutal,  Grand  Rapids. 
Pop.  30,716. 

KENT,  a post-township  in  the  AV.  part  of  Litchfield  co., 
Connecticut,  intersected  by  the  Ilou.satonic  River,  and  by 
the  Ilousatonic  Railroad,  about  45  miles  AV,  of  Hartforii. 
It  contains  3 bla^it  furnaces.  Pop.  1855. 

KENT,  a post-township  of  Putnam  co..  New  York,  16 
miles  E.  of  Newburg.  Pop.  1479. 

KENT,  a post-office  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

KENT,  \ township  in  the  AA'.  part  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan. 

KENT,  ^ post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana,  10  miles 
W.  of  Madison,  has  about  200  inhabitants. 
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KENT,  a post-office  of  Stephenson  co..  Hlinois. 

KENT,  a post-office  of  Newton  co..  Alissouri. 

KENT,  a county  of  Canada  AA’est,  bordering  upon  Lakes 
St.  Clair  and  Erie,  comprises  an  area  of  870  square  miles 
Capital,  Chatham.  Pop.  17,469.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Thames  River  and  the  Great  AVestern  Railway. 

KENT,  a maritime  county  of  New  Brunswick,  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Northumberland  Strait, 
It  is  drained  by  the  Richibucto,  Cocagne  or  Cocayne,  and 
other  navigable  streams.  On  its  coasts  are  Cocagne,  Buo 
touche,  and  Richibucto  harbors,  which  afford  excellent  fa- 
cilities for  ship-building,  and  from  which  much  timber  and 
deals  are  annually  shipped  to  England.  Capital,  Liverpool 
Pop.  in  1851.  11.410. 

KENT,  a maritime  county  of  AVest  Australia,  mostly  be- 
tween lat.  34°  and  35°  S.,  and  Ion.  118°  and  119°  AV 

KENT,  a county  of  A’an  Diemen's  Land,  S.AV.  of  the  river 
Iluon,  and  having  S.E.  and  S.  D’Entrecasteaux  Channel  and 
the  ocean.  County  town,  Ramsgate,  on  Recherche  Bay. 

KENT'/FORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

KENT'ISBERE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

KENTGSBURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

KENT/ISH-TOAVN,  a ch.apelry  of  England,  co.  of  Middle- 
.sex.  forming  a N.  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  2 miles  N.N.AA’’. 
of  St.  Paul's.  It  contains  many  well-built  streets  and 
handsome  villas,  a college  of  civil  engineers,  and  many 
public  schools. 

KENT  ISLANDS,  a group  at  the  E.  end  of  Bas.s's  Strait, 
between  Van  Diemen’s  Land  and  the  colony  of  Victoria. 

KENH’ON,  a pari.sh  of  Ihigland,  co.  of  Devon. 

KENTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

KENTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

KENH'ON,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Kentucky,  border- 
ing on  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati,  has  an  area  esti- 
mated at  150  square  miles.  Licking  River  forms  its  entire 
E.  boundary.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly:  the  soil 
is  veiy  productive.  The  surface  I'ock  is  the  blue  limestone. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Covington  and  Lexington 
Railroad.  Formed  in  1840.  and  named  in  honor  of  General 
Simon  Kenton,  a distinguished  pioneer  of  Kentuckj'.  Capi- 
tal, Independence.  Pop.  25,467,  of  whom  24,900  were  free, 
an(l  567  slaves. 

KENTON,  a posLvillage.  capital  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Scioto  Rivei-,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Mad  River  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad,  71  miles  N.AA'.  of  Columbus.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  level  and  productive.  Since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railroad,  Kenton  has  improved  rapidly.  It 
has  7 churches.  1 bank,  2 newspaper  offices,  a fine  school- 
house,  1 woolkn-factory,  2 mills,  and  1 foundiy.  Pon  1ii12. 

KENTON,  a town.shlp  in  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  308. 

KEN/TONTOAA’N,  a post-village  in  Harrison  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

KENT  PL.VINS,  a beautiful  and  growing  post-village  of 
Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Ilousatonic  Railroad, 
about  50  miles  N.N.AA’.  of  New  Haven.  It  contains  a blast- 
furnace. 

KENT’S  HILL,  a post-village  in  Readfield  township,  Ken- 
nebec CO.,  Maine,  about  14  miles  N.AA’.  of  Augusta.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a fiourishing  academy,  called  the  Alaine 
Wesleyan  Seminary.  It  is  pronosed  to  change  the  name  of 
the  institution  to  the  Female  Collegiate  Institute. 

KENT  STATION,  a post-village  of  Newton  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Toledo  and  Peoria  Railroad,  116  miles  E.  of  Peoria. 

KENTUCKY,  k§n-tQk'eo.  a beautiful  river  of  Kentucky, 
formed  by  the  North,  Middle,  and  South  Forks,  which  unite 
at  Proctor,  in  Owsley  county.  It  flows  N.AA’..  forming  the 
boundary  between  Fayette,  Jessamine,  and  AA’oodford  coun- 
ties, on  the  right,  and  Madison.  Garrard.  Alercer.  and  An- 
derson. on  the  left.  Then  passing  through  Franklin  county 
and  Frankfort  City,  and  separating  Owen  from  Henry  county, 
it  falls  into  the  Ohio  at  Carrollton.  The  length  of  the  main 
stream  is  about  200  miles.  By  means  of  dams  and  locks, 
steamboats  ascend  to  Frankfort  at  all  times:  and  flat-boats 
ascend  90  or  100  miles  fiirther.  In  many  parts  of  its  course 
it  flows  through  a deep  channel  formed  by  perpendicular 
walls  of  limestone,  and  is  remarkable  for  pictui-e.sque 
scenery.  Branches. — The  North  Fork  vises  in  Letcher 
county,  among  the  Cumberland  Alountains.  and  flows  N.AV. 
The  Aliddle  Fork  rises  in  Perry  county,  and  flows  in  a N.N.AA’. 
direction.  The  South  Fork  rises  in  Clay  county,  and  flows 
nearly  N.  Large  beds  of  stone  coal  and  iion-ore  are  found 
on  these  branches. 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  AVestern  States,  and  the  .second 
admitted  into  the  confederacy  after  the  Revolution,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.AA’  and  N.  by  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio, 
(from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  River.)  E.  by  the 
Big  Sandy  River  and  Cumberland  Mountains,  which  divide 
it  from  'Virginia;  S.  by  Tennessee,  and  AA’.  by  the  Alissis 
sippi  River,  which  runs  betw’een  it  and  Mis.souri.  Kentucky 
lies  between  36°  30'  and  39°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  between  81°  50 
and  89°  26'  AA’.  Ion.,  being  about  .300  miles  in  length,  from 
E.  to  AAN,  about  180  in  its  greatest,  and  150  in  average 
Width,  and  including  an  area  of  nearly  37.680  square  miles, 
or  24,115,200  acres,  of  which  7,644,208  w-re  improved  ia 
1860. 
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Face,  of  the.  Country. — The  Cumberland  Mountains  form 
the  S.K.  boundary  of  the  state,  and  se%'eral  outlyinsj;  ridges 
traverse  the  S.E.  counties,  but  none  of  them  are  of  great 
elevation,  being  pi’obably  under  2000  feet.  Passing  W..  the 
central  and  N.  counties  are  hilly,  or  undulating,  hut  those 
W.  of  the  Cumberland  I’iver  are  mostly  level.  A range  of 
hills  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Ohio  River,  with  inter- 
val.! of  bottom-land  between  it  and  the  river,  sometimes 
Laving  a breadth  of  10  or  even  20  iiiiles. 

Geology. — This  state  partakes  of  the  carbonifei-ous  rocks 
characteristic  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  sti’.ata,  which 
are  composed  of  sedimentary  rocks,  lie  all  nearly  horizontal, 
or  with  very  little  dip,  verging  from  Cincinnati  as  a centre. 
The  blue  'imestone  is  the  lowest  rock  in  Kentucky  exposed 
to  the  su  'face,  mostly  mixed  with  clay  and  magnesia;  the 
latter  is  f und  sometimes  in  large  quantities.  It  forms  the 
surface  rock  in  a large  paid  of  Kentucky  adjacent  to  the 
state  cf  Ohio,  extending  S.E.  from  Dayton  to  Danville,  and 
E.  from  Madison  to  Maysville.  These  strata  extend  to  a 
probable  depth  of  1000  feet,  and,  where  the  rivers  have  cut 
down  through  them,  present  perpendicular  cliffs,  which,  in 
the  Kentucky  River  near  Frankfort,  are  about  500  feet  high. 
These  yield  an  inferior  marble,  suitable  for  building;  but, 
though  capable  of  a high  polish,  it  is  liable  to  fracture.  The 
cliff  limestone  overlies  the  blue  limestone  in  a belt  of  from 
20  to  .30  miles  in  width,  between  Louisville  (where  it  forms 
the  rapids  in  the  Ohio)  and  IMadison.  extending  N.E.  by  N. 
to  Niagara  Falls,  and  N.IV.  into  Illinois  and  Iowa.  The 
slate  rests  upon  the  cliff  limestone,  and  passes  in  a semicir- 
cular direction,  (as  a surface  rock.)  in  a belt  of  only  about 
20  miles  in  width,  just  outside  the  cliff  limestone  above  de- 
scribed, forming  part  of  a large  curve  extending  from  the 
N.E.  of  Illinois  to  the  centre  of  New  York;  and  abounding 
in  pyi’ites,  iron-ores,  and  mineral  springs.  Overlying  the 
slate,  but  outside  of  the  belt  mentioned,  is  the  sand  or  free- 
stone, which  forms, a line  of  hills  from  Louisville  round  by 
Danville,  and  back  to  the  Ohio,  near  Portsmouth,  where  it  is 
about  350  feet  thick.  One  striking  feature  of  this  state  is 
its  limestone  caverns,  of  which  the  celebrated  Mammoth 
Cave  is  an  example:  but  besides  which  there  are  numberless 
smaller  ones.  This  formation,  occupying  about  a fourth 
of  the  state,  is  located  S.VV.  from  the  centre,  and  thence  to 
the  S.  border  between  Monroe  county  and  Cumberland 
River,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Rolling  Fork  of 
Salt  River.  This  limestone  furnishes  a valuable  building 
material,  which  is  sent  down  the  Mississippi  in  considerable 
quantities.  Throughout  this  region  occur  "sinks,’'  where 
the  streains  sink  below  the  surface,  and  run.  for  great  dis- 
tances, in  subterraneous  channels.  In  parts  of  this  lime- 
stone i-egiou  there  is  a scarcity  of  spring-water,  resulting 
from  the  cavernoiis  nature  of  the  ground.  Resting  on  the 
cavernous  limestone  is  the  conglomerate,  or  pudding-stone, 
which  underlies  the  coal  series,  and  occupies  two  regions  in 
Keutucky.  the  one  in  the  E.  and  S.E.  of  the  state,  and  the 
other  in  the  Green  River  counties,  extending  to  the  Ohio 
and  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Green  River.  Both  districts 
may  cover  10.000  or  12.000  square  miles.  Great  quantities 
of  organic  remains  are  found  in  all  the  strata  of  Kentucky. 

MineraU. — Kentucky  abounds  in  bituminous  coal,  which, 
though  not  yet  extensively  mined,  crops  out  of  the  river 
banks  and  hill  sides,  indicating  its  localities,  when  the 
scarcity  of  wood  or  the  increase  of  manufactures  may  call 
for  its  use.  The  Breckenridge  Cannel  Coal  Company  has 
about  7300  acres  of  coal-lands  on  the  Ohio,  within  55  miles 
of  Louisville,  by  the  IMemphis  Air-Line  Railroad,  or  within 
no  miles  by  the  river.  The  amount  of  iron  manufactured 
in  1850  was  about  33.000  tons,  a small  quantity  in  propor- 
tion to  the  abundance  of  the  raw  material  which  exists  in 
the  state.  Lead,  iron-pyrites,  marble,  (on  the  cliffs  of  the 
Kentucky  River.)  freestone,  gypsum,  conglomerate,  and 
cliff  limestone  are  the  other  minerals.  Salt  and  medicinal 
springs  are  particularly  numerous  in  this  state.  The  salt 
licks,  so  famous  in  the  hunter’s  vocabulary,  are  names 
given  to  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  springs,  where  the  bdffalo 
and  other  wild  animals  have  licked  the  ground,  and  almost 
eaten  it.  so  as  to  present  a bare  space  for  some  distance 
around. — See  Ohjecfs  of  Interest  to  Tourists.  Salt  is  exten- 
sively manufactured  from  these  springs,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  saltpetre  were  procured  from  the  Mammoth  Cave 
during  the  war  of  1812. 

Rivers. — Kentucky  is  washed  along  the  entire  extent  of 
her  N.  boundary  by  the  Ohio  River,  which  gives  her  a 
steamboat  navigation  of  more  than  fiOO  miles,  and  opens  to 
her  the  inland  commerce  of  the  Ohio  Valiev.  The  great 
Mis.sis.sippi  in  like  manner  coasts  her  IV.  limits,  and  gives 
Kentucky  access  to  the  trade  of  the  immense  valley  which 
boars  its  name.  The  Cumberland  River  rises  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  the  .state,  makes  a bend  into  Tennessee,  and.  return- 
ing, crosses  the  W.  part  of  Kentucky,  and  flows  into  the 
Ohio.  It  is  about  600  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats to  Nashville,  and  sometimes  to  Carthage,  while  keel- 
bo.-**"  still  higher.  The  Tennessee  has  its  mouth 

ana  about  70  miles  of  its  cour.se  in  that  part  of  the  state  IV. 
of  the  Cumberland  River.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  Keutucky,  The  other  rivers,  com- 
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mencing  at  the  E.,  are  the  Licking.  Kentucky.  Salt,  and 
Green  Rivers.  These  have  N.W.  courses,  varying  from  KX) 
to  350  miles,  and  in  the  order  they  are  named,  (except  the 
Licking.)  are  respectively  navigable  for  steamboats  62,  35, 
and  200  miles,  while  keel-l)oats  may  ascend  them  to  a stiU 
greater  distance.  The  Big  Sandy,  a tributary  of  the  Ohio, 
(as  are  all  the  important  streams  of  Kentucky.)  forms  the 
E.  boundary  for  about  100  miles,  of  which  50  are  navigable- 
Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — No  Western  State  probably 
presents  so  great  a variety  of  objects  to  interest  the  lover  of 
nature,  as  Kentticky;  whether  we  regard  mere  picturesque- 
ness, or  the  wild  and  more  striking  deviations  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  creation.  Prominent  among  these,  and 
perhaps  first  among  the  subterranean  carerns  of  the  globe, 
stands  the  Mammoth  Cave,  in  Edmondsr  n county,  S.  of  the 
middle  of  the  state.  In  the  extent  and  number  of  its 
chambers,  in  the  length  of  its  gallerie.s.  and  its  variety  of 
interesting  objects,  such  as  streams,  mounds,  stalactites, 
stalagmites,  &c.,  it  has  no  e(iual.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
explored  for  ten  miles  (part  of  that  distance  in  a boat,  on  a 
deep  river,  inhabited  by  white,  eyeless  fish)  without  giving 
any  indications  of  coming  to  a tevmination.  If  its  lateral 
bi-anches  are  included,  you  have  an  extent  of  probably  40 
miles  of  cavernovis  windings.  Stalactites  of  ponderous  size 
hang  from  the  vaults,  formed  by  the  dronpiners  from  the 
limestone  roofs,  and  gigantic  stalagmites  bi-istle  the  tioors 
of  these  immense  chambers;  one  of  which,  called  the  Tem- 
ple is  stated  to  occupv  an  area  of  2 acres,  and  to  be  covered 
by  a single  dome  of  solid  rock,  120  feet  high.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  caves  that  would  attract  attention  in  any 
other  vicinity.  These  caves  occur  in  the  limestone  forma- 
tions. in  a rough  hut  not  mountainous  district.  Goodrich 
thus  describes  the  sinks: — “In  this  state  are  also  many 
singular  cavities  or  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
called  sink-holes.  They  are  commonly  in  the  shape  of  in- 
verted cones.  60  or  70  feet  in  depth,  and  from  60  to  300  feet 
in  circuit  at  the  top.  The  ear  can  often  distinguish  the 
.sound  of  waters  flowing  under  them,  and  sometimes  the 
ground  has  been  opened,  and  disclosed  a subterraneous 
stream  of  water.  Considerable  streams  disappear  in  several 
places,  and  afterwards  rise  again  to  the  surface,  at  some 
distance  below.”  The  most  remarkable  rf  these  is  Sinking 
Creek,  in  Breckenridge  county,  where  a stream,  a few  mile.s 
from  its  source,  sinks  beneath  the  earth,  and  does  not  reap- 
pear for  5 or  6 miles.  We  conden.se  from  Collins'  Kentucky, 
the  f allowing  de.scription  ; — Near  .Muntbrdsville,  in  Hart 
county,  is  a remarkable  spring,  which  is  connected  with  a 
mill-pond,  the  waters  of  which,  at  about  12  o’clock  each  day, 
rise  12  or  15  inches,  overflow  the  dam.  and  recede  to  their 
ordinary  level,  with  all  the  regularity  of  the  tides.  Six 
miles  E.  of  the  same  village  is  a hole,  shaped  like  an  invert- 
ed cone,  70  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  but  diminished  to 
10  or  12  at  the  depth  of  25  or  30  feet.  A stone  thrown  into 
this  rumbles  down  the  sides  without  returning  any  sound 
indicating  its  having  touched  the  bottom.  In  the  same 
vicinity,  near  the  top  of  an  elevation  called  Frenchman’s 
Knob,  commences  a hole  or  sink,  which  has  been  descended 
275  feet  by  means  of  a rope,  without  finding  bottom.  The 
Devil's  Pulpit,  in  .Tessamine  countv.  on  the  Kentucky 
River,  is  a rocky  eminence.  300  feet  high.  A natural  bridge, 
30  feet  high,  and  60  feet  in  span,  in  Christian  county,  is 
located  in  the  midst  of  romantic  scenery.  Dismal  Rock,  in 
Edmonson  county,  on  Dismal  Creek,  has  a perpendicular 
elevation  of  103  feet.  Cumberland  Gap,  in  Knox  county, 
is  the  passage  of  the  river  of  that  name,  between  cliffs  of 
1.300  feet  elevation,  through  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
There  are  also  in  Kentucky  a variety  of  mineral  and  medi- 
cinal springs.  Of  the  latter.  Ilarrodsburg  Springs,  in  Mer- 
cer county.  35  miles  S.  of  Frankfort,  is  the  most  fashionable 
watering-place  in  the  IVest.  The  Blue  Lick  Springs,  scarcely 
inferior  to  these  in  reputation,  ai-e  situated  in  Nicholas 
county,  70  mites  N.E.  from  the  capital.  There  are  other 
springs  in  Floyd.  Grayson,  Hancock,  and  Union  counties. 
In  Clinton  corrnty.  on  the  top  of  Poplar  (Mountain,  whose 
elevation  i.s  from  1000  to  1500  feet  above  the  valleys,  are 
three  chalybeate  springs.  A fine  waterfall,  of  00  feet  per 
pendicnlar  pitch,  on  Indian  Creek,  is  in  this  neighborhood. 
Our  limits  will  permit  us  merely  to  name  the  falls  of  Ken- 
tick’s  Creek,  and  Rock  House,  in  Cumberland  county:  Pilot 
Rock,  in  Christian  county:  Indian  Rock,  in  Edmonson 
county:  Flat  Rock  and  Anvil  Rock,  in  Union  county:  and 
the  cliffs  of  the  Kentucky  and  Dick  Rivers,  in  Mercer 
county.  Both  the  antiquarian  and  aeologi.st  may  gratify 
their  taste  within  the  domains  of  Kentucky.  For  the 
former  are  numerous  mounds  and  fortifications,  erected,  it 
is  su])posed.  at  a period  antecedent  to  the  race  who  pos- 
sessed the  country  before  the  Europeans  arrived.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  a fortification  in  Alb-n  countv.  17 
miles  from  Bowling  Green,  where  a wall  of  solid  limestone. 
200  yards  in  length,  40  feet  high.  30  feet  thick  at  th"  base, 
and  6 feet  wide  at  the  top.  crosses  a neck  formed  by  a bend 
in  Drake’s  Creek,  .and  encloses  a peninsula  of  200  acres,  ele- 
vated 100  feet  above  the  river.  On  the  top  of  this  natural 
mound  is  an  area  of  3 acres,  enclosed  by  a wall  and  a ditch, 
forming  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  woHd.  Similai 
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works,  witlj  mounds  of  different  sizes  -within  and  around 
them,  are  found  in  Barren.  Bourbon.  La  Bue,  Montgomery, 
Spencer,  Boone,  and  Warren  counties.  For  the  geologist, 
besides  the  examinations  of  its  different  strata  of  rocks, 
there  are  at  Bigbone  Licks,  in  Boone  county,  deposits  of  im- 
mense bones  of  extinct  mastodons,  some  of  which  have 
found  their  way  into  the  cabinets  of  the  .savans  of  this 
countrj'  and  Europe.  Other  fossil  remains  are  found  in 
Bourbon  county : and  in  Union  county  are  impressions  of 
the  feet  of  human  beings  and  dogs,  imbedded  in  a rock 
near  Morganfield.  Human  bones  have  been  found  in  caves 
in  many  parts  of  the  state. 

Climate. — Kentucky  enjoys  in  her  climate  a happy  me- 
dium between  the  severity  of  the  Northern  States  and  the 
enervating  heats  of  the  South,  having  but  two  or  three 
month.s’  winter,  with  mild  springs  and  autumns.  It  is 
milder  than  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Alleghanies,  but  subject  to  sudden  changes. 

Soil  and  Productions. — In  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  Ken- 
tucky rivals  the  most  favored  parts  of  the  great  Mississippi 
Talley.  Perhaps  no  district  in  the  United  States  surpasses 
that  around  Lexington,  both  for  the  richness  of  the  soil  and 
the  picturesqueness  of  *•  its  lay.”  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
use  of  the  term.  "‘Tiew  the  country,”  says  Tilson.  ••  round 
from  the  heads  of  the  Licking,  the  Ohio,  the  Kentucky, 
Picks,  and  down  the  Green  River,  and  you  have  100  miles 
sijuare  of  the  most  extraordinary  country  on  which  the  sun 
has  ever  shone.”  The  soil  is  mostly  a black  mould,  without 
sand,  and  often  two  or  three  feet  deep.  Kentucky  is  gen- 
erallv  well  timbered,  and  in  parts  the  cane  grows  to  a height 
of  12  feet,  forming  extensive  canebrakes,  so  den.se  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  pass  through  them.  In  short,  there  is  but 
little  of  this  state  that  is  not  capable  of  cultivation.  The 
Barrens,  so  called,  in  tlie  S.  part  of  the  state,  and  about  the 
head-waters  of  the  Green  River,  are  very  unjustly  named, 
as.  with  the  exception  of  a few  sterile  elevations,  they  are, 
V,  hen  in  a state  of  nature,  covered  with  pasture.  But  for 
an  injudicious  system  of  culture.  Kentucky  must  have 
been,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  one  of  the  leading  agricul- 
tural st.-ites  of  the  Union.  Its  staple  products  are  Indian 
corn,  tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp,  besides  which  large  quanti- 
ties of  wheat,  rye.  oats,  wool,  pease,  beans.  Irish  and  swe“t 
potatoes,  barley,  fruits,  market  products,  butter,  cheese,  hay. 
grass-seeds,  maple-sugar,  beeswax,  and  honey,  and  some 
buckwheat,  rice,  wine,  hops,  cotton,  silk,  and  sugar-cane  are 
laoduced.  01  these  articles,  Kentucky  raised  in  1860  more 
hemp  than  any  other  state:  is  second  only  to  Virginia  in 
the  amount  of  tobacco  produced;  and,  if  we  regard  popu- 
lation and  area,  relatively,  greater  even  than  that  state.  It 
is  the  lilth  in  the  yield  of  Indian  corn,  Illinois  being  first. 

According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were  in  Kentucky 
7,644,208  acres  of  improved  land  (11,519,053  being  unim- 
proved). There  were  produced  7,394,809  bushels  of  wheat; 
1,055, 2c0  of  rye;  64,043,633  of  Indian  corn;  4,617,029  of 
oats;  288.346  of  peas  and  beans;  1,756,531  of  Irish  pota- 
toes; 1,057.557  of  sweet  potatoes ; 270,685  of  barley;  18,928 
of  buckwheat;  64,869  of  grass  seeds;  28.875  of  flaxseed; 
108,126,840  pounds  of  tobacco;  2,329,105  of  wool;  11,716,609 
of  butter;  190,400  of  cheese;  728,2.34  of  flax;  68,339  of 
beeswax;  1,768,692  of  honey;  380,941  of  maple  sugar; 
158,476  tons  of  hay;  39,409  of  hemp;  179,948  gallons  of 
wine;  .356,705  of  sorghum  molasses;  140,076  of  maple  mo- 
lasses ; live  stock  valued  at  $61,86^,237 ; orchard  products 
at  .$(>04.849 : market  i)roducts  at  $458,245  ; and  slaughtered 
animals  at  $11,640.7.38. 

Forest  Trees. — Kentucky,  at  its  first  settlement,  was  one 
"f  the  best  wooded  of  the  Western  States.  The  natural 
gu.'vth  of  the  state  includes  the  black  walnut,  oak,  chestnut, 
buckeye,  sugar-tree,  elm.  papaw.  honey-locust,  mulberry', 
ash,  yellow  poplar,  coffee-tree,  cottonwood,  and  whitethorn. 
The  fruit-trees  are  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  peach.  White 
grap(*K  are  abundant. 

Manufactures. — Kentucky  is  not  yet  largely  engaged  in 
manufactures,  though  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this 
branch  of  industry  is  consider.able.  In  18(  0,  there  vvere  in 
this  state  3450  manufacturing  e.stablishments,  employing 
21,258  persons,  consuming  raw  m.aterial  worth  $22,295,759, 
producing  goods  to  ihe  value  of  $37,931,240  annually;  total 
amount  of  capital  invested,  $20,256,579.  Of  these,  475  were 
saw-mills,  capital  invested  $1,.390,235,  annual  products, 
$2,463,085  ; 435  flour  and  meal  e.stablishments,  capital  in- 
vested $1,984,150.  annu.al  products  $6,791,164;  353  blacksmith 
shops,  capital  invested  $228,055,  annual  products  .$515,326; 
271  boot  and  shoe  manufactories,  capital  invested  $198,085, 
annual  protlucts  $66.3,657  ; 216  distilleries,  (liquor,)  capital 
inve.sted  $689,242,  annual  products  $1,583,219;  182  saddlery 
and  harness  manti factories,  capital  invested  S264,9C(>,  annual 
products  $703,701 ; 172  tanneries,  capital  invested  $798,264, 
annual  products  $1,175,491;  81  wool-carding  establish- 
ments, capital  invested  $104,095,  annual  products  $1119,535; 
37  woollen-factories,  capital  invested  $408,500,  annual  pro- 
ducts $845,226;  91  tobacco  manufikctories,  capital  invested 
$1,952,467,  annual  products  $2,979,234;  80  tin,  copjjer  and 
sheet-iron  works,  capital  invested  $181,875,  annual  pro- 
ducts $416,855;  79  clothing  establishnienta,  capital  invested 
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$595,490,  annual  products  $1,093,975;  78  furniture,  cabinet 
&c..  manufactories,  capital  invested  $203,915,  annual  pr*' 
ducts  $431,086;  value  of  home  manufactures  $2,095,578. 

Internal  Improvements. — Although  Kentucky  has  not  kepi 
pace  with  her  sister  states  N.  of  the  Ohio  River  in  construct- 
ing works  of  intercommunication,  yet  she  has  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  importance  of  cheap  and  expeditious 
means  of  transport  for  her  valuable  products  According 
to  the  census  of  1860  thei’e  were  in  this  slate  570  miles  of 
railroad  completed,  the  construction  ami  equii)ment  of  which 
cost  $19,068,477.  The  most  extensive  lines  are  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville,  253  miles  long  (including  branches); 
the  Covington  and  Lexington,  80  miles  long,  and  the  Louis- 
ville and  Frankfort,  65  miles  long.  By  these  and  other 
railroads  Lexington  is  connected  with  Louisville,  Cincinnati 
and  Frankfort,  and  Louisville  -with  Nashville,  Memphis,  <tc. 
The  western  part  of  the  state  is  traversed  by  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad  (Northern  Division).  A railroad  is  in  progress 
which,  when  finished,  will  connect  Henderson  on  the  Ohio 
River  wdth  Nashville  via  Hopkin'Ville.  A railroad  is  pro- 
jected or  in  course  of  constiuictlon  from  Lexington  to  the 
Ohio  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy,  and  another 
from  Danville  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  According  to  the 
census  of  1860,  Kentucky  had  766  miles  of  slackwater  navi- 
gation, viz. : 260  on  the  Kentucky  River,  231  on  the  Lick- 
ing River,  175  on  the  Green  River,  and  100  on  the  Barren 
River.  The  United  States  government  has  constructed  a 
canal  round  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  through 
which  small  boats  pass  at  low  water.  Though  only  a 
mile  and  a half  long,  its  construction  cost  $750,000.  It  is 
200  feet  wide  at  the  top,  50  at  the  bottom,  and  has  22 
feet  of  lockage.  This  canal  is  now  being  enlarged  so 
as  to  admit  the  mammoth  steamers  that  ply  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Commerce. — Kentucky  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  New 
Orleans  and  other  towms  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohi  > Rivers. 
Most  of  her  rivers  are  navigable  to  a considerable  distance 
for  steamboats-  and  still  farther  for  flatboats.  The  exports 
are  hemp,  salt  beef.  pork,  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  hogs,  horses, 
and  mules.  Large  numbers  of  the  last  two  are  annually 
di-iven  E.  to  the  Atlantic  States  for  sale.  Cotton  bagging 
and  hemp  cordage  are  also  extensive  articles  of  export. 
Number  of  hogs  packed  in  185-3-4,  595,225.  The  building 
of  steamboats.  &c.,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  .suspend- 
ed in  this  stiite  during  the  civil  war.  'J'he  tonnage  owned 
in  the  state  in  ls53,  was  12,166,  and  the  foreign  imports 
amounted  to  $175,358.  There  were  sold  in  the  years  1852-3 
and  4,  respectively.  23.185,  16,543,  and  10,200  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  showing  a great  decline,  but  owing  only  to  a failure 
in  the  crop. 

Education.  — In  December,  1854,  the  state  school-fund 
amounted  to  $1,400,270,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  about 
$75,000.  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  w'ere  in 
Kentucky,  20  colleges,  with  2486  students,  $138,244  income, 
of  which  .$28,350  was  endowments;  4507  public  schools, 
with  150,158  pupils.  $499,644  income,  ot  which  $205,900  was 
from  public  funds,  .$167,218  from  taxes,  and  $3956  from  en 
dowments;  223  academies  and  other  schools,  with  17.597 
pupils,  $442,912  income,  of  which  $34,265  was  endowments, 
$32,854  from  public  funds,  and  $2172  from  taxation;  there 
are  also  196  libraries,  of  which  95  are  public,  4 school,  91 
Sunday-school,  4 college,  and  2 church  libraries,  with  a total 
of  148,012  volumes.  The  National  Almanac  for  1864  re- 
ports 8 colleges,  1 of  wliich  was  closed  on  account  of  the 
war,  3 theological  seminaries  with  70  students,  and  2 med- 
ical colleges.  The  following  statistics  relating  to  the  state 
of  education  some  years  previous  to  the  war,  may  not  be 
without  interest:  The  number  of  children  reported,  in  1852, 
was  194,963;  but  the  average  attendance  at  school  is  only 
69,825.  In  1853,  the  number  of  children  in  the  state  be- 
tween 6 and  18  years,  was  219,239;  and  the  total  amount 
raised  for  schools  by  tax  and  state  appropriations,  was 
$111,868. 

Peligions  Denominations.  — Of  the  2179  churches  in 
Kentucky,  in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  788 ; Christians, 
304;  Episcopalians,  25;  Lutherans,  10;  Methodists,  (i66; 
Pre.sbyterians,  164;  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  84;  Roman 
Catholics,  83 ; Unionists,  47  ; minor  sects,  8;  tliis  will  give 
1 church  to  every  530  persons.  Total  value  of  church  pro- 
perty, .$3,928,620. 

Periodicals. — In  18(  0,  there  were  published  in  Kentucky, 
4 daily,  3 tri-weekly,  1 bi-weekly.  64  weekly,  and  5 monibiy 
perio(iicals,  of  which  65  were  political,  5 religious,  and  4 
literary.  The  number  of  copies  issued  annually  was 
13.504.044. 

Public  Institutions. — There  are  2 lunatic  asylums  in  the 
state,  the  Eastern,  at  Lexington,  and  the  Western,  at  Hojr 
kinsville.  The  former  had  in  October,  1862.  231  inmates. 
I he  Western  Asylum  had  135  patients  in  1863,  and  liad 
accommodations  for  325.  At  Danville  is  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  ami  dumb,  supported  by  the  state.  The  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  Frankford  confined  166  prisoners  in  1852.  This 
is  conducted  on  a plan  somewhat  peculiar,  being  farmed 
out  to  keepers,  who  pay  to  the  state  two-thirds  of  the 
profits,  guaranteeing  that  they  shall  not  fall  short  of  $5nut) 
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annually.  Each  prisoner  is  fni-ni.«hed  with  a suit,  of  clothes 
and  $5  at  his  dismissal.  There  were  in  1850,  in  the  state, 
47  puhlic  libraries  with  40,424  volumes;  18  Sunday  .school, 
with  4017  volumes;  11  college,  with  33.225  volumes,  and  4 
church  libraries,  with  1200  volumes. 

Ripulation. — The  population  of  Kentucky  M’as  originally 
derived  from  Vir  ginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  stalwart  forms,  fi-ank  and  manly  bearing, 
for  gallantry  in  the  field,  and  fondness  for  humor.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1790  was  73,077  ; 220,955  in  1800; 
406.511  in  1810;  564,317  in  1820;  687,917  in  1830;  779,828 
in  1840;  in  1850,  982,4'05;  and  in  1860,  1,1.55,684— of  whom  1 
919,484  were  whites,  10,684  free  colored,  225,483  slaves,  and 
33  Indians.  Population  to  the  square  mile,  30;  Representa- 
tive population,  1,065,490.  Of  the  free  population,  721,570 
were  born  in  the  state,  148,832  in  other  states  of  the  Union, 
and  59,799  in  foreign  countries ; of  whom  4503  were  born  in 
England,  22,249  in  Ireland,  1111  in  Scotland,  420  in  Wales, 
618  in  liritish  America,  27,227  in  Germany,  2096  in  France, 
and  1575  in  other  foreign  countries.  Of  the  i)opulation  in 
the  leading  pursuits,  110,937  were  farmers,  36,627  farm  la- 
borei'S.  26,770  laborers,  5858  carpenters,  4489  servants,  4234 
clerks,  4095  seamstresses,  3758  merchants,  3369  blacksmiths, 
2617  teachers,  2380  shoemakers,  2195  physicians,  1782  do- 
mestics, 1615  housekeepers,  1557  tailors,  1411  students, 
1327  grocers,  1190  lawyers,  1150  clergymen,  1148  coopers, 
&c. 

In  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1860,  there  occurred  16,467 
deaths,  or  14‘5  in  every  thou.sand.  The  number  of  deaf 
and  dumb  for  the  same  year  was  652,  of  whom  75  were 
slaves  (see  Introduction  to  the  volume  on  Population  of 
the  Eij,hth  Census,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  &c.);  of  674  blind,  144 
were  slaves;  of  623  insane,  33  were  slaves;  and  of  1058 
idiotic,  155  were  slaves. 

Counties. — Kentucky  is  divided  into  109  counties,  viz., 
Adair.  Allen,  Anderson,  Ballard,  Barren.  Bath,  Boone,  Bour- 
bon, Boyd,  Boyle,  Bracken,  Breathitt.  Breckenridge,  Bullitt, 
Butler,  Caldwell,  Calloway,  Campbell,  Carroll,  Cai’ter, 
Casey.  Christian,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton,  Crittenden,  Cumber- 
land, Daviess,  Edmondson,  Estill,  Fayette,  Fleming,  Floyd, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Gallatin,  Garrard,  Grant,  Graves,  Grayson, 
Green,  Greenup,  Hancock,  Hardin,  Harlan,  Harrison,  Hart, 
Henderson,  Henry,  Hickman,  Hopkins,  Jaclison,  Jefferson, 
Jes.samiue,  Johnson,Ken  ton.  K nox.  La  Rue,Laurel,  Lawrence, 
Letcher,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  Livingston,  Logan,  l>yon,  Madison, 
.Magoffin,  Marion,  Marshall,  Mason.  McCracken,  McLean. 
Meade,  Mercer,  Metcalfe,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Muhlentiurg.  Nelson,  Nicholas,  Ohio, Oldham, Owen,  Owsley, 
Pendleton,  I’erry.  Pike,  I’owell,  Pulaski,  Rock  Castle,R<jwan, 
Riisssell.  Scott,  Shelby,  Simpson,  Spencer,  Taylor,  Todd, 
Trigg.  'I'rimble,  Union,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Web- 
ster, Whitely,  Woodford.  Capital  Frankfort. 

Cities  and  Teams.— Louisville  is  the  largest  and  most 
commercial  town  in  Kentucky,  population  in  1860,  68,033, 
(in  1850,  43,194. 1 The  other  most  important  towns  are  Cov- 
ington. poi)ulation  16,471,  Newport  10,04i , Lexington  9521 
Danville  4962,  Paducah  4590,  Maysville  4106,  Frankfort  3702* 
Owensl'oro’  2308,  Hopkinsville  2289,  Dallasburg  2217. 

Government,  Finances,  d-c. — The  Governor  of  Kentucky  is 
elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  and  receives  $2500  per 
annum.  The  Senate  consists  of  38  members,  elected  for  4, 
and  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  100  members,  elected 
for  2 years.  The  legi.slature  meets  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December.  The  judiciary  consists — 1.  Of  a court  of  appeals, 
composed  of  one  chief  and  3 associate  judges.  2.  Of  a court 
of  chancery,  presided  over  by  a single  chancelloiq  and,  3. 
Of  12  circuit  courts.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals 
and  the  chancellor  each  receive  $1500  per  annum,  and  the 
circuit  judges,  $1400.  All  these  officers  are  elected  by  the 
people.  The  judges  of  appeals  for  8 years,  (one  every  second 
year.)  and  of  the  circuit  courts,  for  6 years.  Kentucky  is 
entitled  to  9 members  in  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tiv--.!.  and  to  11  electoral  votes  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  1860,  was  $277,- 
925.054,  and  that  of  personal  estate,  $250,287,639.  The  pub- 
lic debt  in  October,  1862,  was  $0,2U5,234.  The  state  holds 
stock  in  various  road  and  navigation  improvements,  to  the 
amount  of  $4,830,475.  In  1S62-3  the  receii)ts  from  taxes 
were  $1,133,753,  on  account  of  school  fund  $:j20,578.  and  on 
account  of  sinking  fund  .$806,433.  Balance  in  the  ti  easury. 
October  10,  1863,  $808,387.  There  were  in  this  state,  in  1860, 
26  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $7,530,927  ; a circu- 
.'ation  of  $7,643,075,  and  $2,794,351  in  specie. 

Ifistori/. — The  name  of  Kentucky  (“the  dark  and  bloody 
ground”)  is  an  epitome  of  her  early  history,  of  her  dark  and 
bloody  conflicts  with  the  wily  and  savage  foe.  This  state 
was  formerly  included  in  tho  territory  of  Virginia,  to  which 
it  belonged  till  1792.  It  wa?,  originally  explored  by  the  far- 
famed  Daniel  Boone  tof  many  of  whose  daring  exploits  it 
was  the  scene)  and  his  ci  mpeers,  about  the  year  17ti9,  at  or 
near  which  date  Boonsbo rough  was  settled.  Harrodsburg 
w-as  founded  in  1774,  and  Lexington  a year  or  two  after, 
probably  while  the  news  of  the  battle  of  that  name  was 
fre.sh  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  founder.s.  The  first 
court  was  held  at  Harrodsburg  in  1777.  The  first  settlers 


were  much  annoyed  by  the  incursions  and  attacks  of  the  Tr 
dians.  The  state  owms  its  name  not  merely  to  the  India* 
for,ays  upon  the  whites,  but  to  its  being  the  grand  battle 
ground  between  the  northern  and  southern  Indians.  There 
was  a period  of  discontent  subsequent  to  the  Revolution, 
and  previous  to  the  admi.ssion  of  Kentucky  into  the  federal 
union  in  1792,  cau.sed  partly  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  Virginia  and  the  old  fedejal  Co7igiess 
against  the  inroads  of  the  savages,  and  partly  by  a distrust 
lest  the  central  government  should  surrender  the  right  tr 
I navigate  the  Missi.s.sippi  to  its  mouth.  The  most  important 
battle  ever  fought  on  the  soil  of  Ketitucky  since  it  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  white  race,  w’as  that  fought  between 
the  Indians  and  the  Kentuckians,  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1782,  near  the  Blue  Lick  Springs.  The  celebrated  Colonel 
Boone  bore  a prominent  part  in  this  engagement,  in  which 
he  lost  a .son.  The  whites  numbered  only  182,  while  the 
savages  were  twice  or  thrice  that  number.  The  coml  at  re- 
sulted in  the  rout  of  the  Kentuckians,  and  a loss  of  60  killed 
and  wmunded.  Thus  ended  the  mo.st  disastrous  conflict  in 
w’hich  the  whites  had  been  engaged  with  the  aboiigines 
since  the  defeat  of  Braddock.  Kentucky  was  the  central 
scene  of  the  imputed  intrigues  of  Aaron  Burr  ami  his 
coadjutors  to  form  a western  repiiblic.  The  Kentuckians, 
however,  frank  and  brave  in  character,  were  not  tlie  ma- 
tei'ial  from  which  to  manufacture  rebels;  nor  the  state  that 
gave  Henry  Clay  to  the  national  councils,  one  to  foster  dis- 
unionists.  Kentucky  was  largely  and  effectively  repi  csented 
in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  and  in  the  more  recent 

contticts  with  Mexico  in  1846  and  1847. Inhab.  K£N- 

TUCKi.\N,  k^n-tuk/e-an. 

KENTUCK'YVILLE.  a post-village  of  Susquehanna  co., 
Pennsylvania.  174  miles  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

KENT'VILLE,  a town  of  Nova  Scotia,  capital  of  King’s 
county. 

KENTY,  kSnftee,  a town  of  Austrian  Poland,  circle  of 
Wadowice,  on  the  Sola,  35  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ci’acow.  P.  3621. 

KENWOOD,  a post-office  of  Albany  co..  New  York. 

KENHVYN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

KENfYON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  with  a 
station  on  the  Warriiigton  and  Manchester  Railway,  2 
miles  E.  of  Newton-in-5Iakerfield. 

KEN/YON,  a small  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

KENYON  COLLEGE,  in  Ohio.  See  G.\mbier. 

KENZINGEN,  k^nU.sing-en,  a walled  town  of  Baden, 
circle  of  Upper  Rhine,  on  the  Eltz,  and  on  the  railway  from 
Mannheim  to  Freiburg.  15  miles  N.N. IV.  of  Freiburg  Pop. 
2515.  Near  it  are  the  baths  of  Kirnhalden. 

KEOCLOCH,  kee^o-kloK.  a mountain  on  the  AV.  coast  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Ross,  between  the  inlets  of  Loch  Gruiiiard 
and  Little  Loch  Broom. 

KE^OKUK',  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Iowa,  h.as  an 
area  of  576  .square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Sk link  River, 
and  its  North  and  South  Forks:  the  South  Foik  of  English 
River  also  inter.sects  the  N.  p.art.  The  county  contains 
numerous  prairies,  altei  uating  with  groves  of  hai  d timber. 
The  soil  is  productive.  A railroad  is  nearly  completed 
through  the  county  from  Musc.atine  to  Oskaloosa.  Settled 
.about  1843.  Named  in  memory  of  a noted  Indian  chief. 
Capital,  Sigourney.  I’op.  13,271. 

KEOKUK,  a flourishing  town  of  Iowa,  and  semi-capital 
of  Lee  county,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  “ Low'er  Rapids” 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  205  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  136 
miles  below  Davenport.  It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  for 
the  larger  class  of  steamers,  and  the  natural  outlet  of  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Des  Moines,  which  is  the  most  populous 
part  of  the  state.  Two  lines  of  splendid  steam-packets  com- 
municate daily  between  Keokuk  and  St.  Louis.  The  number 
of  steamboat  arrivals  in  1852  was  stated  to  be  795.  The 
Lower  Rapids  are  1 1 miles  in  extent,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  river  lias  a fiill  of  2-4  feet.  The  cargoes  of  vessels  navi- 
gating the  river  are  transhipped  over  the  rapids  by  a rail- 
ivay,  and  then  reshipped  on  board  of  steamboats  for  their 
destination.  Keokuk  stands  on  a basis  of  fine  limestone, 
affording  an  excellent  material  for  building.  It  contains 
the  medical  department  of  the  State  University,  10  churches, 
3 academies,  a graded  system  of  public  schools,  4 banks,  and 
a hospital.  Two  daily  and  2 weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here.  The  town  contains  also  between  80  and  90 
stores,  2 steam-fiouring-mills,  and  2 iron-foundries.  The  re- 
ported number  of  hogs  packed  here,  in  1863,  was  1 1 2,000 
Keokuk  is  the  S E.  terminus  of  the  Des  Moines  A’ alley  Rail- 
road, which  extends  to  Des  Moines  City.  It  is  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  most  eligible  points  for  bridging  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  here  about  1 mile  wide.  The  river  flows  over  a 
bed  of  limestone,  and  is  bordered  by  bluffs  w'hich  rise  ab- 
ruptly nearly  150  feet  high.  Between  these  bluffs  is  an  is- 
land 1700  feet  wide.  Population  in  1845,  460;  in  1852  it 
amounted  to  3963;  in  1860,  to  8136;  in  1864, 10,735. 

KEOSAL'QUA,  kee'o-saw'kwa,  a flourishing  post-village, 
cai)ital  of  A’an  Buren  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Des 
Moines  River,  4 miles  from  the  Des  Moines  A' alley  Railroad, 
and  48  miles  N.AV.  of  Keokuk.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rich 
farming  district,  and  has  an  active  trade.  A dam  has  been 
built  across  the  river,  wliich  is  here  about  800  feet  wide 
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leosanqua  has  3 churches,  and  mills  of  various  kinds, 
Qoved  by  water  and  by  steam-power.  Two  newspapers  are 
mblished  here.  Pop.  about  1000. 

KK!*^NER’S,  a post-ofiice  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

KKPPELN,  k&p^peln,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  go- 
vernment of  Dusseldorf,  circle  of  Cleves.  Pop.  1459. 

KEP'PEL'S  ISLE,  Australia,  6 miles  off  the  N.E.  coast, 
at  the  entrance  to  Keppel  Bay.  Lat.  23°  11'  S..  Ion.  151°  8'  E. 

KEKAII,  kA'ri,  KlIERKIIAH,  k^r'kd,  KARA  SOO,  k^'i-a 
soo  <ir  HAWEE'ZA,  (anc.  ChnaR'pps.)  a river  of  Persia,  rises 
in  lat.  35°  38'  N.,  Ion.  46°  40'  E. ; 35  miles  below  Kerman- 
shah  it  is  joined  by  two  large  branches — the  IMori  and 
'xomas  vSi,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Kerah.  It  falls  into  the 
Shat-e]-.\rab,  at  lat.  31°  X.,  after  a course  of  about  350  miles. 

KER.iSUN.  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Kefesoon. 

KERASUNT,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkev.  See  Keresoon. 

KERBELA,  kSr-b.Via',  or  MESIIED-liOSSElN,  mesh'ed'- 
)los'sin^  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Bagdad.  28 
miles  N.W.  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  on  an  ancient  canal 
iroin  the  Euphrates.  It  is  large,  and  appears  to  be  tiourish- 
ing;  principal  buildings,  the  mo.sque  and  tomb  of  Ilos.sein, 
a son  of  All,  which  is  much  venerated  by  the  I’ersians. 

KERCKIIOYE,  k&Rk'ho-veh.  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  West  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  28  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Bruges.  Pop.  1454. 

KER'DTSTilN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

KEREK,  ki'rSkf  a town  of  Syria,  pashalic  of  Damascus, 
E.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  and  50  miles  S.E.  of  Jeru.sjilem. 

KERENSK.  kri-n^nsk',  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
91  miles  W.N.W.  of  Penza,  on  the  Vad.  I'op.  6684. 

KERENZEN,  kA'r&nt^sen.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  0 miles  N.N.E.  of  Glarus.  Pop.  1535. 

KEKEG1.\.  an  i.sland  of  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Argyle.  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  forming  the  W.  screen  of  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Oban,  about  7 miles  E,  of  the  island  of 
Mull,  to  which  there  is  a ferry.  Length,  5 miles;  breadth, 
2 miles.  Alexander  II.  died  here  in  1249,  when  on  his  ex- 
pedition for  the  invasion  of  the  Western  Isles,  then  under 
the  dominion  of  Norway;  and  a few  years  later,  Ilaco  of 
Norway  was  met  here  by'  the  island  chiefs,  who  crowded  to 
assist  him  in  his  de.seent  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland. 

KERESLEY,  keerz'lee.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  War- 
wick, 2'^  miles  N.N,\\'.  of  Coventry.  Pop.  4.50. 

KERESOON,  KERE.SOUN, KERASUN,  KIIERASOON,k.i- 
r;ysoon',  or  KERASUNT,  k.i-ri-soonU,  (anc,  O'rlams.)  a sea- 
port town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic,  and  70  miles  W.  of  Tre- 
bizond.  on  the  Black  Sea.  Lat.  40°  57'  10"  N.,  Ion.  38°  22'  E. 
Pop.  3001).  (?)  It  stands  on  a rocky  promontory,  with  a spa- 
cious bay  on  its  E.  side.  It  has  a little  ship  building,  and 
some  trade  in  corn.  Near  it  are  extensive  mines  of  rock- 
alum. 

KERESZTUR,  a village  of  Hungary.  See  Bodrogh-Ke- 
resztur. 

KERESZTUT,  kiV'rSs'toot',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Szaholcs.  46  miles  N.  of  Debreezin. 

KERET,  k:i-r^tA  a lake  of  Russia,  in  the  W.  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Archangel.  Lat.  66°  N.,  Ion.  32°  30'  E.  It  is  about 
20  miles  long  by  about  9 miles  broad,  and  contains  a large 
island. 

KERGUELEN  (kerg'e-len;  Fr.  pron.  k&R'ga-lSxo/,)  LAND, 
or  ISLAND  OF  DESOLATION,  an  i.sland  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  its  S.  point,  Cape  St.  George,  being  in  lat.  49°  54'  S., 
Ion.  70°  10'  E.  Length,  about  100  miles;  greatest  breadth. 
50  miles.  It  is  of  primary  formation,  sterile,  or  covered 
with  moss,  and  inhabited  only  by  seals  and  numerous  wild 
fowl.  Discovered  by  Kerguelen,  a French  navigator,  about 
the  year  1772. 

KERHONK'SON,  a post-village  of  Ulster  co.,  New  York. 

KERIS'or  KIRIS?, a village  of  Bulti,  or  Little  Thibet,  just 
abf)ve  the  junction  of  the  Shayook  and  Indus,  89  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Serinagur. 

KEKKA.  k§R?kl  TIZTO,  teed?ze-o,  (anc.  TiUu^f)  a river  of 
Dalmatia,  enters  the  Adriatic,  a little  below  Sebenico,  after 
a S.  course  of  60  miles.  Below  its  falls,  it  is  navigable  for 
large  coasting  vessels. 

KERKESIAH,  k^r-ke-see'ah.  or  KALNEH,  kai'neh,  an 
ancient  town  of  Mesopotamia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kha- 
boor  with  the  Euphrates,  lat.  .3.5°  25'  N. 

KERKII.VH,  a river  of  I’ersia.  See  KER.\n. 

KElCKlNIor  K.lll'K  EN  AH.(anc.  Cmrina,)  an  island  group 
of  the  Mediterraneau,  belonging  to  Tunis,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cabes.  the  principiil  island  being  150  miles  S S.E.  of  Tunis. 
Though  I'ocky  and  sterile,  soim;  are  inhabited,  and  on  the 
largest  are  several  villages,  and  a castle. 

KERKINIT.  ker-ke-nit',  or  KERKINET  (k§rke-n?'t'.) 
GULF  GF,  (anc.  CrrcineJi^  iShuixF)  an  inlet  of  the  Black 
Sea.  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Crimea. 

KEBKIT-CIIIFTLIK.  k^r'keet/-chift'leek?,  a market-town 
of  Turki.'h  Armenia,  pashalic.  and  H6  miles  \V.  of  Erzroom. 

K EB KO  )lv.  K EH  IvUK.  k^r'kook?,  or  KIR'KOOK?,  a town 
of  Turkish  Koordistan.  pashalic,  and  155  miles  N.  of  Bagdad. 

KEBKH.\DE.  k^Rk'rj-deh.  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  r,imbnrg.  16  miles  E.  of  Maastricht.  I’op.  5(i0. 

KEHK.XKEN.  kSaksHcen,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1327. 
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KERLOUAN,  k^R'loo-ftxo?,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Finistere,  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Brest.  Pop.  .3362. 

KER'.MAiGa  'ISLANDS,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  consist  of 
Macaulay  Island,  (lat.  36°  16'  S.,  Ion.  178°  32'  W.,)  Curtis 
Island,  and  some  rocks. 

KERAIAN  or  KIRMAN,  kir-mdn?,  (anc.  CaramaJnia  or 
Karamahn'a,)  a province  of  Persia,  mostly  between  lat.  26° 
and  31°  N.,  and  Ion.  55°  and  60°  E.,  having  S.  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  landward  the  provinces  of  Larist.an,  P'ars,  and  Yezd, 
with  AYest  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan.  Estimated  area, 
about  65,000  square  miles.  Pop.  stated  to  be  under  600,000. 
Surface  mo.stly  mountainous  and  barren,  the  irrigation  being 
almost  wholly  artificial ; climate  unhealthy.  The  E.  coas^ 
line,  called  Moghistan,  or  Jlaghishin,  belongs  to  the  Muscat 
dominion,  and  comprises  the  towns  Gombroon  and  Jask , 
elsewhere  the  principal  towns  are  Kerman,  Krook,  and 
Nuheemabad. 

KERMAN,  GHIRD.TAN  or  SERJAN,  (anc.  Carmana.)  a 
fortified  city,  capital  of  the  province  of  Kerman,  lat.  29°  48'  N. 
Ion.  56°  30'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000.  It  stands  in  a 
plain,  commanded  by  two  hill-forts,  and  has  a citadel,  and 
various  fine  buildings.  It  was  formerly  very  flourishing, 
and  its  inhabitants  still  manufacture  a good  many  common 
shawls,  carpets,  and  matchlocks. 

KERMANI.X,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkev.  See  Marash. 

KERMANSHAH,  KIRMANSHAH,  ker'miln'sha',or KER- 
MTSTN,  k^r'me'seen',  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Ira k- 
Ajemee,  occupying  two  or  three  small  hills  at  the  ML  ex- 
tremity of  a broad  plain,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Kerah, 
280  miles  W.S.W.  of  Teheran.  Lat.  34°  .30'  N.,  Ion.  46°  37' 
E.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall  nearly  3 miles  in 
circumference,  and  has  five  gates.  The  routes  from  B.ag- 
dad.  Shooster  in  the  desert,  Ispahan,  by  way  of  Hamadan, 
and  Suleimaneeyeh,  all  meeting  here,  make  it  the  entrepot 
of  considenable  traffic.  Numerous  funerals,  consi.sting  of 
the  friends  bearing  the  embalmed  bodies  of  relatives  to  be 
entombed  in  the  sacred  district  of  Kerbela,  pass  through  the 
town.  Pop.  in  1834,  35,000. 

KEIUNERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Forsyth  co.,  North 
Carolina,  110  miles  M'.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

KER/NEYSA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Jeffer.son  co.  Yirginia. 

KERN  LAKE,  (.sometimes  called  UPPER  TULE  LAKE,) 
of  Tulare  co.,  California,  is  .situated  in  about  35°  10'  N.  lat., 
and  119°  20'  W.  Ion.  Its  length  is  .said  to  be  about  15  miles, 
by  8 miles  wide.  It  receives  the  waters  of  Kern  River,  and 
its  outlet  communicates  with  Tule  Lake. 

KERN  RTYER,  a small  stream  of  Tulare  co..  California, 
rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  flowing  in  a S.W.  course, 
falls  into  Kern  Lake. 

KERNS,  k^Rns,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  Unterwalden,  1 mile  N.E.  of  Sarnen.  Pop.  2292. 

KERN,S'PORT.  a post-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
68  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Philadelphia.  Slate-quarries  have  been 
opened  in  this  vicinity.  I’op.  about  200. 

KERNS? VI LLE,  a post-village  of  Northampton  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 105  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

KERNUK.  k&R'nook?(?)  a town  of  Central  Africa,  capital 
of  the  territory  of  Loggun,  on  the  S.  side  of  Lake  Tchad. 
Pop.,  according  to  Clapperton,  15.000. 

KEROON  or  KEROUN.  See  ]M(ERIS,  Lake. 

KERPEN,  k^R'pen,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  13  miles 
S.VVL  of  Cologne.  Pop.  2540. 

KERR’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Rockbridge  co..  A'irgini.a. 

KERR’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

KER?RY,  a maritime  county  in  the  S.AY.  part  of  Ireland, 
in  Alunster,  having  N.the  estuary  of  the  Shannon.  Area, 

l. 186.126  acres,  of  which  upwards  of  400,000  are  arable, 
13.000  wood,  and  700.000  uncultivated.  Pop.  in  1851,  238,239, 
a large  proportion  of  whom  speak  only  the  Irish  tongue.  Sur- 
face extremely  M’ild.  rugged,  and  mountainous.  Macgilli- 
cuddy  Keeks,  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Ireland,  are  iii  this 
county.  Coast  line  dee])ly  indented  with  hays,  of  whirh  'J’l-a- 
lee.  Dincle.  and  Kenmare  are  the  chief.  Dunmore  I lead,  be- 
tween the  two  former,  is  the  most  westerly  land  in  Ireland. 
Principal  rivers,  the  Feale,  Maine,  Laune  or  Lane,  and 
Roughty.  Lakes  comprise  those  of  Killarney.  Carra.  and 
Cuia-ane.  Soil  mostly  infeiior,  except  in  the  centr.il  low- 
lands. where  it  is  a rich  loam,  resting  on  limestone.  The 
arbutus  and  other  plants,  commonly  considered  exotic,  are 
here  indigenous.  Agriculture  is  very  backward.  Chief 
crops,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  bailey,  the  former  of  whiili  is 
alone  consumed  by  the  producers,  who  are  in  general  mise- 
rablv  poor  and  wretchedly  housed.  Numerous  goats  and 
small  Irish  cattle  are  pastured  in  the  mountain!,  and  a 
larger  English  cro.ss-breed  in  the  vales.  Kerry  is  divided 
into  8 baronies,  and.  83  parishes,  in  the  diocese  of  Ardfert. 
Chief  towns,  Tralee,  (the  capital.)  Killarney,  Dingle,  and 
Kenmare.  'The  county  sends  2 members  to  the  Homu.  of 
Commons,  and  the  borough  of  Ti-alee.  1 member.  It  was 

m. ade  a shire  by  King  John,  in  1210,  and  gives  the  title  of 
earl  to  the  Manjuis  of  Lansdown,  one  of  its  princijial 
land-owners. 

KKR?KY  or  CERI,  a parish  of  North  AVales,  co.  of  Mont 
gornery.  2^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Newton.  Pop.  2104.  Th«  vi  hjTS 
is  situated  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Kerry. 
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KEll'RY-llKAD,  a lofty  promontory  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster, 'JO.  of  Kerry,  S.  of  the  entrance  to  the  Shannon. 

KERSAII.  a villa'ie  of  Arabia.  See  Fartash. 

KKIt/SEV,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

KEK^SIOY’S,  a post-office  of  Elk  co.,  Pennsylvania,  155 
miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

KEll'SlIAW^  a district  in  the  N.E.  central  pai  t of  South 
Carolina,  has  an  area  of  756  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Wateree  Kiver,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lynche’s 
Creek,  and  also  drained  by  Little  Lynche’s,  Rice,  and  Pine- 
tree  Creeks.  The  surfiice  is  moderately  hilly;  the  soil  in 
some  parts  productive.  A railroad  has  lately  been  opened 
from  Camden  to  the  Columbia  Branch  Railroad.  Named  in 
honor  of  Colonel  Joseph  Kershaw,  of  South  Carolina.  Capi- 
tal, Camden.  Pop,  13,086,  of  whom  5215  were  free,  and 
7811  slaves. 

KERSKO,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Gurkfeld, 

KERS^WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

KERTCII,  k^Rch,  (axic.  Panticapa’Jum.)  a town  of  Russia, 
in  the  Crimea,  on  a tongue  of  land  forming  a peninsula  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  Strait  of  Yenikale,  connecting  the  Sea 
of  Azof  with  the  Black  Sea,  130  miles  E.N.E.  of  Simferopol. 
Lat.  1;')0  20'  N.,  Ion.  36°  28'  E.  In  1827,  it  was  declared  a free 
port,  and  an  extensive  lazaretto  was  built,  at  which  all  ves- 
sels coming  by  the  Black  Sea,  perfoi'm  (juarantine.  The 
number  of  vessels  which  touch  at  it  in  passing  out  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  averages  800  annually;  and  the  number  of 
coasting  vessels  is  from  500  to  GOO.  Its  site  is  that  of  the 
ancient  Panticapaeum,  the  residence  and  burial-jilace  of 
Mithridates.  'The  modern  town  is  of  very  recent  existence, 
and  has  risen  up  as  if  by  magic.  Pop.  in  1831,  3000;  in 
1863,  about  10,000. 

KER  VEX.  kSR'ven.  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  govern- 
ment of  Cologne,  circle  of  Bergheiin.  Pop.  1020. 

KERVENHEIM,  keR/ven-hime',  a town  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. on  the  Niers,  about  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cleves.  Pop.  GOO. 

KEllVIGNAC,  kSa'veen'ydk/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  5 miles  E.  of  L’Orient.  Pop.  2561. 

KEBZEII.  See  Gherzeh. 

]\E1’ZERS,  keattsers,  (Fr.  CMetrex,  shee-dfiJ,)  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton,  and  11  miles  N.  of  Freyburg.  It  is  a 
very  ancient  place,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Latin  word  Carcere.s,  (“  prisons.”)  Pop.  1003. 

KESARIAII.  a city  of  Asia  IMinor.  See  Kais.vreeyeh. 

KES'GRAVE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

KESHAN,  kA'shin'.  KISHAN,  kish'^nt,  or  RUSKOI.  rtis'- 
KoP,  a walled  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  26 
miles  N.  of  Gallipoli,  has  about  900  houses,  and  a thriving 
trade. 

KESHIN,  kSsh'een',  or  KESHEIN,  keh'shAn/,  a maritime 
village  of  Arabia,  on  its  S.E.  coast,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Cape  Far- 
tak.  'Though  the  capital  of  the  Mahrah  chief,  it  is  a mise- 
rable place,  with  only  a few  stone  houses.  Pop.  400. 

KESHO.  a city  of  Tonquin.  See  Ketcho. 

KESMARK  or  KASMARK,  (Kasmark,)  kgs'maRk,  (Ger. 
Kaiserxniarkt,  kPzers-maRkt',)  a free  town  of  North  Hungary, 
circle  of  Zips,  on  the  Poprad,  125  miles  N.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop. 
4200,  of  whom  2500  are  Protestants.  It  is  enclosed  by  old 
walls,  entered  by  three  gates,  and  has  a large  tower,  built  by 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  in  1433;  a town-hall,  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  and  high  school,  Protestant  gymnasium,  and 
a ruined  castle. 

KESSEL,  k^s'sel,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Limburg,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Roermonde.  Pop.  1001. 

KESSEL-B.\SH1-N0R,  kfe^sel-b^'shee-nor.  a lake  of  Chi- 
nese 'Toorkistan,  near  the  sources  of  the  Irtish  River,  in  lat. 
46°  30'  N.,  Ion.  87°  E.  Length,  nearly  80  miles ; greatest 
breadth,  25  miles.  It  receives  a considerable  river,  but 
has  no  effiux  for  its  waters. 

KESSEL-LOO,  k^s'sel  15.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Brabant,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Dyle,  15  miles  E.  of  Brussels. 
Pop. 1801. 

KESSELSDORF.  k§s'sels-doRf'.  (Orer.  other,  and  Nieder. 
neetder,)  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Prussia,  govern- 
ment of  Liegnitz.  Here  the  Prussians  conquered  the  Au.s- 
trians  in  1745.  Pop.  8.32. 

KESSELSTADT,  k^stsel-statt'.  a village  of  Hesse-Cassel,  1 
mile  W.  of  Hanau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main.  Pop.  615. 

KESSEXICH,  k&stseh-niiO.  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Limbourg,  on  the  Meuse,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Hasselt. 
Pop.  1057. 

KESSING.  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Keeping. 

KES'Sf.XGL.YXI),  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

KESS'LER’S,  a post-office  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

KESTEREX,  k^s'ti-ren,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Gelderland,  14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Nymwegen.  P.552. 

KEStTEVEX.  Par'ts  of,  a subdivision  of  the  English  co. 
ot  Lincoln,  forming  its  S.W.  part.  Area.  445,560  acres.  Pop. 
92.359. 

K E'stTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  4^  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Bromley.  Holwood  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt, 
occupies  the  site  of  a strong  Roman  station,  supposed  to 
have  l)eeii  JVoviomaf/us. 

KESWICK,  kez/wik  or  K6z^ik,  a market-town  of  England, 
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CO.  of  Cumberland,  on  the  Greta,  between  the  foot  of  Skiddaw 
Mountain  and  the  N.  end  of  Lake  Derwentwater,  24  milee 
S.S.W.  of  Carlisle.  Pop.  in  1851,  2618.  It  is  well  built  of 
stone,  has  an  elegant  modern  church,  a town-hall,  free  schofJ 
work-house,  2 museums,  chieliy  of  minerals,  several  good 
hotels,  manufactures  of  linsey-woolseys,  and  black-lead  pen- 
cils. 'The  potting  of  char,  taken  in  the  lakes,  is  also  a con 
siderable  business  ; but  the  chief  dependence  of  this  capital 
of  the  lake  district  is  on  the  crowd  of  tourists  who  make  it 
their  head-quarters.  The  scenery  around  is  scarcely  equalled 
elsewhere  in  England. 

KESWICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

KESWICK,  EAST,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

KESZXJTZ,  ki^ss'nits,  or  KESZINTZ.  kLss'int.s',  a village 
of  Hungary,  in  Banat,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Temesvar.  P.  2875. 

KESZTHELY,  k^st'hM',  a market-town  of  West  Hungary, 
CO.  of  Szalad,  near  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Balatony,  96 
miles  S.  of  Presburg.  Pop.  7410.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths,  fi.sheries.  a trade  in  wine,  and  a noble  resi- 
dence belonging  to  Count  George  Festetics,  who  has  founded 
here  an  extensive  school  of  agriculture  and  domestic  hus- 
bandry,  termed  the  Georgicon,  with  a gymnasium. 

KE'T,  k^t,  a river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  A'cniseisk,  about  lat.  58°  N..  flows  W.N.W.,  and  joins 
the  right  bank  of  the  Obi  about  18  miles  above  Naryiu  after 
a course  of  above  560  miles. 

K ET.Y,  kAffS,  a river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Yeniseisk,  in  lat.  68°  N.,  and  Ion.  95°  E.,  flows 
X.X.E.,  and  joins  the  left  bank  of  the  Khatanga  after  a 
course  of  nearly  300  miles. 

KETCIPAM’S  Corners,  a postroffice  of  Saratoga  co., 
New  York. 

KETCHO,  kAch'o',  KESIFO'  or  CACHAO,  katch'd'o,  writ- 
ten also  KECHO,  CACHED,  and  BAKTHIAX,  bak-te-An/, 
the  largest  city  of  Anam,  in  South-east  Asia,  cai)ital  of  the 
province  of  'Tonquin,  on  the  'Tonquin  River,  about  95  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Pop.  100,000.  (?)  It  is  of  great  extent,  defend- 
ed by  a bamboo  stockade.  'The  streets  are  wide,  and  paved; 
the  houses  mostly  of  mud  and  timber.  The  public  edifices 
comprise  one  royal  palace,  and  the  ruiiis  of  another,  which 
appears  to  have  been  of  vast  extent.  'Though  its  river  is  navi- 
gai)le  only  for  small  vessels,  it  has  a consi<lerable  tr.'ide.  'The 
chief  exports  are  bullion,  fine  silks,  and  laccjuered  wares; 
the  imports,  long-cloths,  chintzes,  pepper,  arms,  and  Indian 
and  European  manufactures.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
English  and  Dutch  factories. 

KE'TCIPUM,  of  Illinois,  a .station  on  the  Great  Western 
Railroad.  13  miles  from  Springfield. 

KETCH/UMVILLE,  a post-office  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania. 

KETEGYHAZA.  kA't^j'h.PzSh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co 
of  Bekes,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Csaba.  Pop.  3163, 

KE'TE.MBER.  one  of  the  Key  Islands. 

KETHELY,  a town  of  H-ungary.  See  Mannersdorp. 

KE'l'tLEY",  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

KE'TOY,  kA-toy^  one  of  .the  Koorile  Islands.  Lat.  of  the 
S.  extremity.  47°  17'  30"  N.,  Ion.  1 52°  24'  E.  It  is  mountain- 
ous. and  about  8 miles  in  circumference. 

KE'TRZ.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Katscher. 

KETSA,  kAt'shoh',  a village  of  Hungary,  in  Banat,  co.  of 
'Torontal.  about  20  miles  N.W.  of  'Temesvar.  Pop.  2482. 

KE'TSKEME'T,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Kecskemet. 

KE'Tt’TERING,  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  England,  co., 
and  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Northampton.  Pop.  in  1851,  5198, 
employed  in  weaving  silk,  plush,  and  wool  combing. 

KE'Tt'TERIXGH.4M,  a parish  of  England,  co."  of  Norfolk. 

KETH'INS.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

KE'F'TLE.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

KE'T'TLEB.4St'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

KE'T/'TLEBURGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

KE'T'TLE  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  falls  into  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Sus(iuehanna  in  Clinton  county. 

KE'TTLE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

KE'TTLE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Ware  co.,  Georgia. 

KE'l't'TLES'TOX.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

KE'H'TLE'rilORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KE'T'TLE  WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

KE'l’t'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

KE'T'TWIG.  k&tt'wiG,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  13  miles 
N.E.  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  2700. 

KETURIN  LOCH,  a lake  of  Scotland.  See  Katrine  Loch. 

KE'TZELSDORF,  k§ts'els-doRf',  a village  of  Bohemia,  30 
miles  S.E.  of  Chrudim.  Pop.  1521. 

KETZELSDORF.  a village  of  Bohemia,  27  miles  N.  of 
Koniggratz.  Pop.  1236. 

KEULA,  koi'ld.  or  GROSS  KEULA,  groce  koi'ld,  a market- 
town  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  about  18  miles  E.  of 
Heiligenstadt.  Pop.  910. 

KEV'ASHIXSK',  a village  of  Siberia,  government,  and 
about  220  miles  N.  of  'Tobolsk,  on  the  E.  side  of  a large 
island  formed  by  the  Obi.  It  is  inhabited  by  Ostiaks,  who 
live  by  li.shing  and  the  chase. 

KEVELAER  or  KEVELAR,  (Kevelar,)  kA/veh-lAR',  a town 
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ot  }\iieni«h  Prussia,  31  miles  N.W.  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the 
Niers.  Pop.  1320. 

KEVENLLEECE  or  CEFYNLLYS.  k§v-§nWiteece,  a parish 
of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor, 

1C  EW.  ku.  a village  and  )>arish  of  England,  co  of  Surrey, 
on  the  Thames,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge  connecting  it 
with  Brentford,  7 miles  W.  of  London.  The  village  is  mostly 
built  around  a green,  and  has  many  handsome  mansions, 
including  a royal  palace,  once  the  favorite  residence  of 
George  III.,  and  moie  recently  of  the  King  of  Hanover.  It 
Is  surrounded  by  ornamental  grounds,  covering  120  acres, 
and  containing  a pagoda  16-3  feet  in  height.  The  bot  .-nical 
garden,  possessing  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections  of 
plants  in  Europe,  is  kept  up  at  the  national  cost,  and  is 
open  to  the  public.  The  palm-house  is  unrivalled,  being  360 
feet  by  90. 

KEWAUNA,  ke-wi^na,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana. 

KEWAUNEE,  ke-wiffiee,  a small  river  of  Wisconsin,  hows 
through  Kewaunee  co.  into  Lake  Michigan. 

KEWAUNEE,  a new  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Wi.sconsiu, 
bordering  on  Lake  Michigan,  contains  about  460  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  Kewaunee  and  Red  Rivers,  and  by 
Benton’s  Creek  Formed  in  1852,  out  of  the  S.  part  of  Door 
county.  Cai)ital,  Kewaunee.  Pop.  5530. 

KEWAUNEE.  Wisconsin.  See  Appendix. 

KEWEENAW  (ke-wee'naw)  BAY.  Lake  Superior,  is  situ- 
ated S.E.  of  Keweenaw  Point.  Length,  about  30  miles;  great- 
est breadth,  10  or  12  miles. 

KEWEENAW  BAY,  a post-office,  Houghton  co.,  Michig.an. 

KEIYEENAW  POINT,  a peninsula  in  the  N.  part  of  Michi- 
gan. intersected  by  the  47th  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  and  the 
meridian  of  88°  30'  W.  longitude.  Length.  ne.ar  70  miles; 
breadth,  varying  from  5 to  30  miles.  Area,  estimated  at  lUOO 
square  miles.  This  peninsula  is  well  watered,  and  is  gene- 
rally very  fertile.  It  abounds  in  copper,  iron,  and  other 
minerals.  The  copper  is  mostly  found  native,  and  some- 
times in  masses  weighing  several  hundred  pounds. 

KEW'STvlKE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  on 
the  Bristol  Channel,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Axbridge.  It  has 
the  remains  of  a priorv,  founded  by  William  de  Courtenay 
in  1210. 

KEX'BOROUGH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

K EXHOLM,  k^xffiolm,  a town  of  Finland,  laen,  and  50 
miles  N.E.  of  Viborg,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Ladoga. 
Pop.  2000. 

KEY  or  Kl,  kl,  a group  of  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipe- 
lago, about  50  miles  Vv.  of  the  Arroo  Islands,  in  lat.  5°  30' 
S..  Ion.  128°  E.  Great  Key  is  covered  with  mountains,  which 
attain  the  height  of  3000  feet.  Little  Key  is  comparatively 
low.  and  surrounded  by  extensive  shoals.  The  inh.abitants 
of  the  former  profe.ss  Mohammedanism;  those  of  the  latter 
are  composed  of  a mixture  of  races — emigrants  from  Ceram, 
fugitives  from  Banda.  .Malays.  &c. 

KEY.  a ri.’er  'T  ,8.  .\frici, enters  the  sea,  near  28°  E.  Ion. 

KEYINGH.iM  or  KAYINGHAM,  kd/ing-jim,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  York.  East  Riding. 

KEYKR.\.  kPkra.  a town  of  North-west  Hindo.stan,  Bri- 
tish dominions,  district,  and  40  miles  S.E.  of  Ajmeer. 

KEY.MER,  kPtner,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex.  2^ 
miles  E.S.E.  of  llurst-Pier-point.  The  bi  anch  of  the  South 
Coast  Railway  to  Lewes,  here  leaves  the  London  and  Brighton 
line. 

KEYNSEI.VM.  kan'sham.  a market-town  and  p.arish  of 
England,  co.  of  Somerset,  on  the  Avon,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  15  arches,  and  on  the  Great  IVestern  Railway, 
where  it  emerges  from  a tunnel  1012  yards  in  length,  5 miles 
S.E.  of  Bristol.  Pop.  in  1851.  2318. 

KEYNS'TON-TAR/RANT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Dorset. 

KEYtPORT,  a flourishing  post-vilhige  of  Monmouth  co.. 
New  Jersey,  on  Raritan  Bay.  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  New  York. 
It  has  2 ship-yards,  and  carries  on  an  active  freighting  trade 
with  New  York.  It  contains  5 churches,  and  an  academy, 
and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  oyster  business. 

KEYS,  (keez,)  or  CAY'S,  The.  (from  the  Spanish  Ca>/o,  kl'o, 
a “ rocky  islet,”)  are  the  islets  and  reefs  along  the  shores  of 
Honduras.  Central  America,  and  in  other  ])arts  of  the  West 
Indies:  the  principal  being  the  Grevt  Key.  Bahama,  in  lat. 
21° 45'  .N..  Ion.  71°40'  W.  See  Key  West.  Florid.y  Beefs,  and 
the  several  names  with  the  prefix  C.VYS. 

KEYS'BURG.  ,a  post-village  in  Logan  co.,  Kentucky,  160 
miles  N.W.  of  Frankfort. 

KEYSBURG.  a post-village  in  Pike  co.,  Illinois.  77  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

KK\''Si)E.  a piirish  of  En<gland,  co.  of  Bedford. 

KEY'.'^PORT.  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Kaskaskia  River,  12  miles  above  Carlyle. 

KEYS'TAN.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

KEYSTONE,  a post-office  of  Perry  co..  Pennsylvania. 

KEYSTONE  FURN.YCE,  Ohio,  a station  on  the  Scioto  and 
Hocking  Valley  Railroad.  5 miles  from  Jackson. 

KEYSVILIjE.  of  Virginia,  a station  on  the  Richmond  and 
Da  ville  Railroad.  75  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

KE\'S'/D  or  KEISZI),  klssd.  a markeUtown  in  Transylva- 
nia, 47  miles  N.W  of  Kronstadt.  Pop.  4900 
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KEYTESVTLLE,  keets'vill,  a post-village  and  township 
capital  of  Chariton  co.,  Missouri,  on  Wolf  Creek,  a ^ew  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  Chariton  River,  91  miles  N.W.  of  Jef 
ferson  City.  It  has  a court-house  and  several  stores.  'Total 
population,  1752. 

KEYTON,  kPton^  a town  of  North-west  Hiudostan,  do- 
minions, and  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kotah. 

KEY  WEST,  the  most  western  of  the  Pine  Islands,  about 
60  miles  S.W.  of  Cape  Sable,  Florida  It  is  4 miles  long,  by 
1 mile  wide,  and  elevated  not  more  than  20  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  with  little  avail- 
able soil.  The  name  is  a corruption  of  “ Cat/o  Hueso,”  (kl'o 
w.-l/so.)  or  *•  Bone  Key,”  and  has  no  relation  to  the  position 
of  the  i.sland,  which  is  not  the  most  western  of  the  reef.  On 
Whitehead’s  Point,  the  S.YV.  extremity  of  the  i.sland,  is  a 
fixed  light,  83^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  24°  32' 
58"  N.. ‘ion.  81°  48'  7' W. 

KEY  WEST  CITY,  a port  of  entry  and  capital  of  Monroe 
CO.,  Florida,  on  the  above  island,  in  lat.  24°33'N.  Ion.,  81°  40' 
W.  It  is  the  most  populous  town  of  the  state,  and  occu- 
pies an  important  position  as  the  key  to  the  Florida  Pass  and 
the  Gvilf  of  Mexico.  The  town  is  laid  out  with  streets  50 
feet  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  contains 
Episcopal.  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
5 schools,  26  stores,  and  10  warehou.ses  The  marine  hospital 
is  a fine  building,  100  feet  long  by  45  feet  wide.  The  princi- 
pal business  of  Key  West  is  derived  from  the  salvages  and 
other  perquisites  of  wrecked  vessels,  which  amount  to  about 
$200,000  annually.  This  business  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  a 
species  of  piracy,  but  is  conducted  under  equitable  rules,  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  parties.  From  30  to  50  vessels  are 
usually  wrecked  every  year  in  this  vicinity.  The  harbor  is 
capacious,  safe,  and  easily  accessible  for  ships  of  22  feet 
draught.  Its  entrance  is  defended  by  Fort  Taylor,  a large 
and  very  costly  structure.  Key  West  is  a military  station 
of  the  United  States.  The  shipping  of  the  port.  June  30, 
1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  4081  tons  registered,  and 
2157  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  The  foreign  arrivals  for 
the  year  were  101,  (ton.s,  25.617,)  of  which  81  (tons,  24.171) 
were  by  American  vessels.  The  clearances  for  foreign  ports 
were  80.  (tons,  7361.)  of  which  6884  were  in  American  bot- 
toms. The  Charleston  and  Havana  steamer  touches  at  this 
port  once  a week,  which  is  the  only  regular  communic.ation 
with  the  mainland.  About  30.000  bushels  of  salt  are  made 
annually  in  the  island  by  solar  evaporation,  and  sponges  are 
procured  and  exported  in  large  quantities.  First  settled  in 
1822.  It  has  650  hou.ses.  Pop.  2832. 

KEY'WORTII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

KEZANLIK,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Kas.ynlik. 

KE'Z.YR’S  F’ALLS,  a post-office  of  York  co..  Maine. 

KEZDT-VASARHELY,  k§zMee'v|-.sh|R'h&i',  a market- 
town  of  Tran.sylvania.  35  miles  N.E.  of  Kronstadt.  P.  2736. 

KEZD-SZAAZ,  k^zd-s|z.  a market- town  of  Tran.sylvani.a, 
4 miles  S.li.  of  Segesvar.  Pop.  4900. 

KHABOOR.  KHABOUR.  KHABUR  or  CHABUR,  Ki'boor^ 
(anc.  C/iaboh-as  and  Abnr'rhas.)  a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
flows  S.  through  Mesopotamia,  and  joins  the  Euphrates  at 
Kerkesiah.  after  a course  estimated  at  190  miles. 

KHABOJR,  KHABOUR  or  KHABUR,  a river  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  flows  S..  and  joins  the  Tigris  65  miles  N.W.  of  Mo- 
sul. Length,  50  miles. 

KHABS.  a town  of  Tunis.  See  C.ares. 

KHADARAII  or  KHADRAII,  El,  Kad'a-rl  or  KM'ri.  a 
town  of  Algiers,  near  the  river  Shelliff,  96  miles  E.  of  Oran. 

KHAFALOON,  KHAFALOUN.  ka-tl-loon',  or  KHAPALU, 
kd-pa-loo',  a town  of  IVest  'Thibet,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Shayook  and  Leh  Rivers,  90  miles  N.W.  of  Leh.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a rajahship,  having  about  12.000  inhabitants,  be- 
tween the  uominions  of  Ladakh  and  Little  Thibet. 

KH.YIBAR,  ki'baR/,  a town  of  Arabia,  province  of  Ilejaz, 
100  miles  N.N.E.  of  Medina,  and  capital  of  an  independent 
Jewish  territory.  It  was  captured  in  628  by  Mohammed, 
who  here,  it  is  said,  received  from  a Jewess  the  poisoned  egg 
which  ultimately  cost  him  his  life. 

KHAI-FUNG,  a city  of  China.  See  Kai-funo. 

KII YI-HOA  or  CAI-IIOA,  ki-ho'd.  a city  of  China,  province 
of  Y'un-nan.  capital  of  a department,  near  the  Tonquin  fron- 
tier. in  lat.  23°  24'  30"  N..  Ion.  104°  21'  E. 

KH.YIRABAD,  ki'rd-bdd'.  a village  of  the  Punj.ab.  on  the 
Indus,  opposite  .Yttock,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  35  miles  E.S.E.  of  Peshawer.  It  has  a mud 
fort,  and  an  aqueduct  for  irrigation. 

KHALETSE,  a villasre  of  Central  Asia.  See  Kuldtzi. 

KII ALKAS or  K A IJv AS. (kdl'kds') COUNTRY,  the  N.  part 
of  Mongolia.  Chinese  Empire,  extending  from  the  .\ltai,  in 
Ion.  90°  to  112°  E..  and  between  lat.  47°  and  53°  N..  having  .V 
Siberia,  and  W.  Chinese  Toorkisbin.  'The  surface  is  in  greal 
part  mountainous;  elsewhere  consi.sting  of  vast  plains  and 
steppes,  over  which  the  'I'artar  tribes  wander  with  their 
herds;  in  the  S.  it  comprises  a part  of  the  great  desert  o! 
Gobi.  The  Y'enisei.  Selenga.  Orkhon.  and  other  large  livers 
rise  in  this  region,  which  also  contains  many  large  lake.s.  the 
principal  being  the  Oobsa  Nor.  It  is  divided  into  4 khana's. 
governed  by  native  chiefs,  tributary  to  the  Chinese  since 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  aid  of  the  latter  was  called 
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IQ  to  repel  the  invitsioiis  of  the  Eleuthi.  Capital  city.  Oor;j:a. 
The  inhabitants  are  illonniol  Tartars,  and  of  the  Eoodhic 
faith.  This  was  the  native  country  of  .lenghis  Khan. 

KII.VLKI.  kdl'kee.  or  C01>'l’r;il  L'^LAXD,  one  of  the 
Princes  Islands  in  the  Sea  of  .Marmora.  12  miles  S.E.  of  Con- 
stantinople. with  an  ancient  copper-mine  and  a Greek 
college.  It  is  resorted  to  by  visitors  from  the  adjacent 
coasts. 

KlIAMTb  or  ClIAMTL,  Kd'meel',  written  also  lIAMI,ha'- 
rnee'.  a city  f)f  Chinese  Toorkistan,  lat.  42“  oO' N.,  Ion.  93° 
10' 10..  in  a fertile  and  well-cull ivated  region,  with  a garrison 
of  1000  men.  It  is  the  centre  of  a large  trade. 

Kll.lMIll,  a town  of  Persia.  See  K.vmeer. 

KII  .VXA-I-I5.\D,  k;Pnd-ee-bid^  a town  of  Central  Asia,  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Khoondooz.  Lat.  36°  20'  N.,  Ion.  69°  38'  E. 

KII.\NDE1SI1.  a province  of  llindostan.  See  Candeish. 

KIIAXDU'l'ClIA,  kdii-doo'chd,  or  KANDUGA  (?)  a river 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of  Okhotsk,  joins  the  Aldan 
after  a S.W.  cour.se  of  above  100  miles. 

KII.\.XGUK,  kdn-gur',  two  villages  of  the  Punjab,  between 
the  Chenaub  and  Indus  Rivers,  respectively  26  and  76  miles 
S.S.IV.  of  Mooltan. 

Kll.VXGURlI,  kdn-gur/;  a village  in  the  Indian  Desert, 
dominion,  and  66  miles  S.  of  Rhawlpoor. 

K1I.XXMIAIL.4,  kdn-hPld,  a considerable  town  of  North- 
west llindostan,  dominion,  and  55  miles  S.W.  of  Bhawlpoor. 

KII.VX  1 A.  lid-neeta.  or  CAX’E'A.  (anc.  Cj/dohiia,  .sometimes 
a fortified  seaport,  and  the  principal  commercial 
town  of  Crete,  capital  of  a province,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island.  64  miles  W.N.W.  of  Candia.  Pop.  8000,  of  whom 
about  5000  are  Mohammedans,  and  1000  foreign  Greeks.  Its 
fortifications,  built  by  the  Venetians,  are  inferior  to  those 
of  (’.tndia,  but  its  port  is  the  best  in  Crete,  and  capable  of 
holding  many  vessels  of  300  tons : it  is  formed  by  a mole  1200 
feet  long,  with  a light-house  at  its  extremity, opposite  a fort 
defending  the  harbor.  It  has  an  arsenal,  docks,  A'enetian 
galley-vaults,  a small  lazaretto,  and  soap  factories.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a piovincial  council  and  governor,  a Greek  bishop's 
see.  and  the  residence  of  several  European  consuls. 

KII.VXK.l,  kdn'kd,  a town  of  Central  Asia,  in  Indepen- 
dent Toorkistan,  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Khiva,  on  the  Jyhoon. 
It  consists  of  about  350  houses,  enclosed  within  a poor 
wall. 

KlIANOS.  kd/nos',  or  KIIINIS,  kin'iss',  an  .ancient  town 
ol  'I'urkey  in  Asia,  pashalic,  and  55  miles  S.S.W.  of  Erz- 
room.  5686  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  about  1000. 

KIIAXPOOR,  Kdn'poor/,  or  KIIAUN'POOll',  a town  of 
North-west  llindostan,  dominion,  and  78  miles  S.W.  of 
Bhawlpoor.  Pop.  20,000.  It  was  formerly  of  more  import- 
ance. but  it  is  still  a flourishing  commerci.al  town,  with  a 
good  bazaar,  and  a navigable  canal  from  the  Indus. 

KlIANPOOll  or  KHAUNPOOR,atown  of  North-west  Him 
dostan,  in  the  Punjab,  near  the  Chenaub,  about  100  miles 
AV.  by  S.  of  Lahore. 

KIIANPOOR  or  KHAUNPOOR,  a town  of  North-west  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  Punjab,  40  miles  E.  of  Attock. 

KII.ANSA,  kdn'sa.  a town  of  Nep.aul,  on  the  tributary  of 
the  Ganges.  56  miles  E.N.E.  of  Khatmandoo. 

K1I.\.PALU,  a town  of  Thibet.  See  Khaf.vloon. 

KllARA.MOUKOTAN.  an  island.  See  K.aram.akot.w 

KIIARAN.  kd'rdiP.  a town  of  Beloocbistan.  40  miles  S.AV. 
of  Sarawan.  in  the  midst  of  a desert  region. 

KIIARASM,  kd'rdzm'.  or  KAItlS'SIM.  (anc.  Chorax'mia,) 
a country  of  Independent  Tartary.  In  the  twelfth  century 
it  was  the  se.at  of  a powerful  empire;  but  it  is  now  greatly 
reduced.  Its  present  limits  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those 
of  Khiva. 

Kri.A.REK.  .an  island  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  See  Karak. 

KII.ARGEII.  EL. a town  of  Upper  Egypt.  See  El  Kharoeii. 

Klt.\Rl.I.\lI,  kd'ree'jd,  an  inland  town  of  Arabia.  AV.  of 
Makallah,  and  reputed  to  have  3000  inhabitants,  who  trade 
in  ghee  and  cattle. 

KHARKOV,  KllARKOAV,  CHARKOV.  ClIARKOAV,  KaR- 
kov'.  UKRAINE,  or  SLOBOUISCII  UKRAINE,  slo'bo-dish 
u'kran,  a government  in  the  S.  part  of  European  Russia. 
Lat.  48°  30'  to  51°  12'  N..  Ion.  34°  20'  to  38°  20'  E.,  bounded 
E.  by  A'oronezh.  S.  by  A'ekaterinoslav.  AV.  by  Poltava,  N.  by 
Koorsk.  Area,  20.931  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851, 1,366,188, 
chiefly  Russians  and  Co.s.sacks.  It  is  watered  by  the  Donets 
and  the  Oskol.  Surfice  flat  and  little  wooded.  Soil  fertile, 
entirely  agricultural,  producing  grain  of  all  .sorts,  and  wine 
in  great  abundance.  It  has  numerous  distillerie.s,  tannerie.s, 
and  tallow  and  salt-petre  factories.  (See  Ukraine.) 

KHAItKOV  orCHARKOW,  written  also  KllARKOAV  and 
KII.VRKOE.  a city  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  go- 
zernment  of  Kharkov,  on  the  Kharkova,  affluent  of  the 
Don.  420  miles  S.S.W.  of  .Moscow.  Pop.  45,156.  It  is  the 
lapital  of  a Greek  eparchy,  and  see  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Ukraine  .and  Kharkov.  It  has  a university,  founded  in 
1803.  with  83  professors,  and  486  students  in  1846.  a library 
of  25,000  volumes,  a theological  seminary,  a gymn.isium, 
an  I a female  academy,  with  25  professors.  Its  manufactures 
comprise  leather  and  fine  carpets,  and  its  trade  is  extensive. 
Its  fairs  for  cattle  and  wool,  are  among  the  moat  important 
in  South  Russia. 
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KHARKOVA  or  KllARKOAV  A,  kaR-ko/va,  a river  ol  Bus 
sia.  government  of  Kharkov,  flows  S.S.AV.,  and  aftei  .t  course 
of  about  50  mile.s,  joins  the  left  bank  of  the  Udj. 

KHARPUT,  a town  of  Turkish  Armenia.  See  Karpoot. 

KHARS,  a city  of  'Turkey.  See  Kars. 

KHAR'TOO.AI,  KII AR'TOU.AI,  KAR'TOOM  or  KHARTUM, 
Knr'toomt,  a modern  capital  town  of  Nubia,  at  the  jiniction 
of  the  Blue  and  White  Nile,  95  miles  S.AV.  of  Shen  Jy.  Pop. 
20.000,  including  garrison.  It  is  regailarly  built,  and  very 
flouri.shing.  It  has  considerable  trade,  and  is  the  great 
depot  of  slaves  sent  from  Soodan  and  .Abyssinia  into  Egy]it. 

KHASAB  or  KASAAB,  kii'sdb^  a bay  of  Ar.abia,  province 
of  Oman,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  it  is  a 
large  and  strongly  built  fort.  Lat.  26°  13'  N.,  Ion.  56°  20'  E. 

KHASGUNGE,  kis-gunjt,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  in  the  Doab,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Agra. 

KHASII,  kish,  or  KHAUSH,  kawsh,  a town  and  fort 
of  AA'est  Afghanistan,  on  the  Kha.sh-rood.  Lat.  31°  36'  N., 
Ion.  62°  45'  E.  Pop.  about  2000. 

KHASH-ROOD,  KHASH-RUD,  or  KACH-ROUD.  kSsh- 
rood/,  a river  of  AA'est  Afghani.stan.  enters  the  Hamoon  Lake, 
after  a S.AV.  coui’se  of  180  miles  through  a barren  country. 
It  partly  separates  the  Candahar  and  Herat  dominions. 

KHATANGA,  Kd-tingtg<i  or  KATANSKA,  kd-tan/skd.  a 
river  of  Asiatic  llu.ssia.  issues  from  a lake  in  the  government 
of  Yeniseisk,  near  lat.  68°  N.,  and  Ion.  96°  E..  flows  N.X.E. 
and  tails  into  the  gulf  of  Khantangskee.  or  Katangskii  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  after  a course  of  nearly  700  miles,  its  chief 
affluents  are  the  Moniaga,  Popigai,  and  the  Keta. 

KH.A'TEL,  a town  of  Palestine.  See  K.\BR-li!RAniM 

KHAT.AIANDOO,  CATAIANDOO.  kdt'mdn'doo'.  or  KATII- 
MARO,  kdt’h'md'roA  the  capital  town  of  Nepanl,  in  a moun- 
tainous region,  about  145  miles  N.N.AA'.. of  Patna.  Lat.  27° 
42'  N.,  Ion.  85°  15'  E.  Estimated  pop.  20.000.  It  extends  for 
about  1 mile  along  a river,  is  built  mostly  of  brick,  and  has 
many  Boodhic  temples,  with  a palace  of  the  Nepaul  rajah. 

KIIAUSH,  a town  of  Afghanistan.  See  Khash. 

KHAUNPOOR,  a town  of  llindostan.  See  Khanpoor. 

KII  A A' A,  kd'vd,‘a  river  of  Russia,  joins  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oosman.  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  A'oronezh,  after  a course 
of  nearly  45  miles. 

KHAAVAK,  kd-wdk',  the  most  E.  pass  across  the  Hindoo 
Koosh.  in  Kafiristan,  100  miles  N.E.  of  Ca bool.  Lat.  35°  38' 
N.,  Ion.  70°  E.  Elevation  of  summit,  13.200  feet.  By  it 
'Timur  (Tamerlane)  entered  llindostan.  E.  by  S.  from  the 
top  of  the  pass  is  the  fort  Khawak,  9300  feet  above  the  sea. 
Lat.  35°  37'36"N. 

KHEDIAVARI,  kM-e-wd^ree,  one  of  the  navigable  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  at  its  delt.n  entering  the  sea  in  lat.  24°  9'  N., 
Ion.  67°  29'  E.,  where  it  is  650  yards  across. 

KIIEIBER  or  KIIEIBERS.  See  Khyber. 

KHEIR,  kir,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, district  of  South  Concan,  93  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bombay. 

KHEIR,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bombay^ 
district  of  Candeish,  104  miles  E.S.E.  of  Surat. 

KIIELIDONIA,  k&l-e-do-nee'a,  a cape  and  group  of  inlets 
(anc.  CheliilrMia’.)  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  on  its  S.  coast, 

KHELMOS.  k^Pmos,  a mountain  of  Greece,  in  the  Alorea,  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Kalavrita.  Elevation  7654  feet. 

KHEMLASSA,  k&m-ld.s'sa.  a comsiderable  walled  town  of 
India,  dominion,  and  140  miles  S.  of  Gwalior. 

KHENGUxN  POOR,  k^n-gun-ponU,  a village  of  the  Punjab, 
near  the  Ghara.  32  miles  S.AA'.  of  Ferozepoor.' 

KHEORAH,  ke-o'-rd,  a village  of  the  Punjab,  26  miles 
N.AA'.  of  Julalpoor. 

KHERASOON  or  KHERASOUN,  Turkey.  See  Keresoon 

KHERKHAII.  a river  of  Per.sia.  See  Kerah, 

K HERSON  or  CHERSO.N,  K^R-son',  a government  of  South 
Russia,  mostly  between  lat.  46°  and  49'  N..  and  Ion.  29°  and 
34°  E.,  having  S.  the  Black  Sea.  Area,  28  502  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1851,  889,205,  Surface  in  the  N.  undulating,  and 
covered  with  forests:  elsewhere  a wide  steppe  or  prairie. 
Principal  rivers,  the  Dnieper,  on  the  N.  and  S.E.;  the 
Dniester,  forming  the  AA'.  frontier:  and  the  Bug,  traversing 
its  centre.  Its  AA'.  half  is  very  fertile;  cattle  and  sm^ep- 
breeding  is,  however,  the  chief  branch  of  industry.  Pro- 
ducts comprise  oak  bark,  tobacco,  mustard,  saffron,  and 
liquorice,  besides  corn,  hemp,  flax,  nitre,  salt,  and  sand- 
stone. Some  manufactures  of  cloth,  tallow,  leather,  butter, 
cheese,  and  caviar,  are  carried  on,  partly  by  Swedish,  Ger- 
man, and  other  colonists,  the  population  qpnsisting  of  a 
great  intermixture  of  races.  Principal  towns,  Kherson, 
IS'ikolaev.  Yelizabetgrad.  and  Odessa. 

KHERSON  or  CHERSON,  a fortified  town  of  South  Rus- 
sia. capital  of  a government  of  Kherson,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dnieper,  92  miles  E.N.E.  of  Odessa.  Pop.  40,402.  It 
w’as  founded  by  Potemkin  in  1778,  is  w^ell  built,  and  divided 
into  four  quarters,  the  citadel,  in  which  are  the  arsenal,  bar- 
racks. other  government  buildings,  and  the  cathedral  in 
which  Potemkin,  its  founder,  is  buried;  the  admiralty  quar- 
ter, with  excavated  docks  for  the  construction  of  ships  of 
war,  is  now  disused.  It  has  various  schools,  and  3 miles 
distant  are  the  tomb  and  cenotaph  of  Howard  the  philan- 
thropist. who  died  at  Kherson.  January  20,  1790. 

KIIES'T ERNIA,  kes-teRffle-a,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
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iiieiit,  and  70  miles  N.E.  of  Kherson,  on  the  ii^s'C^-lets,  (Tn- 
guletz.)  Pop.  1200. 

KlIEYBEll  and  KHEYBERS.  See  Khyber. 

KHEYR-ARAD,  a town  of  Ilindostan.  See  Khyr.a.bad. 

KIIILOK,  Ke-lok^  a river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  rises  in  the 
government. of  Irkootsk,  and  after  a course  of  about  430 
miles,  joins  the  rigb*'  bank  of  the  Selenga,  about  20  miles 
below  Selenghinsk. 

Kin  MOLL  an  island  of  Greece.  See  Argentiera. 

KlIIN-GAN  (kin-gin)  MOUNTAINS,  is  a name  applied  to 
two  extensive  mountain  chains  of  East  Asia,  one  between 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  dominions,  the  other  separating 
Mantchooria  and  Mongolia,  (see  next  article.) 

KIIING-GAN-OOLA^  or  KIIING-GAN-OULA,  King'gdn- 
crVlS,  is  a portion  of  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Asia, 
S(iparating  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Empires,  about  150 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Kiakhta. 

KIIING-YANG,  KIIIX-YANG,  or  KIN-YANG,  king'jing', 
a city  of  China,  capital  of  a department  in  the  province  of 
Kan-soo,  near  lat.  36°  N.,  Ion.  107°  30'  E.,  and  elaborately 
ibrtified. 

KIIING-YUAN,  king'yoo'ant,  KlIIN-YUAN,  or  KIN- 
lUEN,  kin'yoo-ln^acity  of  China,  province  of  Quang-see, 
320  miles  M'.N.AY.of  Canton,  arid  h.aving  a large  drug  trade. 

K II INI,  Keehiee,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic,  and 
43  miles  N.E.  of  Diarbekir,  with  300  Mohammedan  and 
150  Armenian  families,  the  latter  engaged  in  a trade  of  fruit, 
and  in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  cloth.s,  30,000  pieces  of 
which  are  said  to  be  produced  annually  from  120  looms. 

KIIINIS,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Khanos. 

KTIIO  or  KIIIOS,  an  island  of  A.siatic  Turkey.  See  Scio. 

KIIIONG-TCIIOU,  a city  of  China.  See  Kiong-choo. 

KIITOO-CIIOO  or  KIIIU-TCIIOU,  ke-oo'choo',  a city  of 
China,  province  of  Che-kiang,  capital  of  a department,  100 
miles  S.W.  of  Ilang-chow-foo. 

KIIITAI.  See  China. 

KHIVA.  KIIIEWA,  KIIEEVA,  Kee'vl or KHARESM, kd- 
rJsm^  (anc.  Chorashnia.)  r country  of  Independent  Toorkis- 
tan,  mostly  between  hit.  36°  and  44°  N.,  and  Ion.  52°  and  64° 

1 E..  liaving  N.  the  Kirgheez  steppe  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  E.  the 

Bokhara  and  the  Kara-kalpack  territory,  S.  Khorassan  (in  the 
Persian  dominions,)  and  \V.  the  Caspian  Sea.  Estimated  pop. 

200.000,  mostly  wandering  tribes.  Surface  almost  wholly  a 

sandy  desert,  with  some  scattered  hill-ranges  in  the  N.  and 
W.,  the  O.xus  Hows  through  its  E. part;  and  along  its  banks, 
and  the  canals  connected  with  it,  there  are  many  fertile 
tracts.  In  these  places,  wheat,  millet,  barley,  fruits,  lin- 
seed, cotton,  tlax,  and  .some  rice,  ^re  grown.  The  vine  also 
thrives.  Sheep  and  goats,  and  a good  breed  of  hoi-ses,  are 
pretty  numerous.  Camels  are  the  ordinary  beasts  of  burden. 
Some  cotton  and  silk  stuffs  and  shawls  are  made  by  the 
females,  and  exported;  agriculture  is,  however,  the  princi- 
pal occupation  of  the  settled  population.  About  2000  camels 
go  annually  to  Orenboorg,  Astrakhan,  and  Cabool,  with 
agricultural  produce,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics  and  yarn,  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  products  of  Russia  and  the  West, 
which  are  also  brought  in  boats  acro.ss  the  Caspian.  The 
population  is  very  mixed,  the  dominant  race  being  Oozbeks, 
as  in  Bokhara. Ailj.  and  inhab.  KiiiyAX.  Kee'van. 

KlllV.i,  the  capitai  of  the  above  country,  is  in  an  irrigat- 
ed plain  near  the  Oxus.  Lat.  41°  40'  N.,  Ion.  59°  13'  E.  Pop. . 

10.000.  Ilelmerson  reports  that  it  compilses  1500  houses, 
which,  like  the  palace  of  the  khan,  are  built  of  earth,  the 
only  stone  buildings  being  three  mosiiues.  a school,  and  a 
caravanserai.  It  is  surrounded  by  numerous  gardens,  and 
ie  the  chief  seat  of  trade. 

KIIMIELNIK,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Chmielnik. 

K110D.\.B.\D,  ko-di-b3d'.  a ruined  town  of  Sinde.  on  the 
lofr  bank  of  the  Indus.  25  miles  N.  of  Hyderabad.  Lat.  25° 
48'  N..  Ion.  68°  .32'  E.  Its  remains  cover  2 Siiuare  miles. 

KHO-DAHMAN,  Afghanistan.  See  Koh-I-D  vmao.n. 

KILJDJEND.  a town  of  Central  .\sia.  See  Khojend. 

KHGDdRKOV  or  KHOU  IRKOW,  Ko-doR-kov',  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kiev,  on  the 
Irpen.  Pop.  2800. 

KIIOI.  Koy,  a town  of  North  Persia,  province  of  .Azerbaijan, 
on  a tributary  of  the  Koor.  20  miles  N.  of  Lake  Ooroomeeyah. 
Bop.  .30.000.  It  is  well  built,  the  streets  are  shaded  by  ave- 
nues of  trees,  and  it  has  a gr)od  bazaar.  In  its  plain.  Shah 
Ismael  totally  defeated  the  Turks  under  Selim  I.  in  1514. 
Lat.  .38°  37'  N.*  Ion.  4.1°  l.V  E. 

KHOJEND  or  KODJEND,  Eo'jendt,  a populous  town  of 
Central  .A.sia.  in  Independent  Toorkistan,  .50  miles  W.  of 
Kliokan,  on  the  Jaxartes.  Lat.  41°  23'  N.,  Ion.  68°  42'  E.  It 
Btai.dson  rising  ground,  enclosed  by  decayed  walls,  and  wet 
ditches,  and.  intersected  by  canals.  It  has  manufactures  of 
coarse  cotton  fabrics,  in  which,  and  in  Russian  goods,  it  has 
a 1,1  rge  trade,  and  it  is  the  station  at  which  toll  is  paid  for  all 
ineri  handise  entering  the  khamit  from  Bokhara. 

KHOJUOBAN.  ko-joo-o-bdnL  an  ancient  city  nowin  ruins, 
25  miles  N.IV.  of  Bokhara,  on  the  verae  of  the  desert. 

KHOKAN.  KOKAN,  Ko'kdn'.  KHGKA.N'D,  Ko'kdnd',  or 
EERGH.WA.  fer-gdhii,  a khanat  of  Central  Asia,  in  Inde- 
pendent Toorkistan,  bet'W(!en  lat.  40°  and  45°  N..  .and  Ion.  67° 
and  75°  E..  having  E.  Chinese  Toorkistan,  and  S.  Bokhara 
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and  the  table-land  of  Pameer.  It  comprises  a part  of  the 
lofty  region  W.  of  the  great  plateau  of  East  Asia.  The  Jax- 
artes has  its  upper  course  in  this  region.  The  products  com- 
prise corn,  cotton,  silk,  and  fine  fruits,  with  coal,  copper, 
iron,  and  lapis-lazuli.  Pasturage  plentiful,  live  stock  nu- 
merous, and  wool  is  an  important  article  of  export.  The 
khan  maintains  an  army  of  about  10.000  men.  The  princi- 
pal towns  are  Khokan.  Khojend,  and  Tashkend. 

KHOKAN,  capital  of  the  above  khanat,  on  the  Jaxartes, 
about  280  miles  N.W.  of  Kashgar,  and  N.E.  of  Samarcand 
It  is  reported  to  be  of  about  half  the  size  of  Bokhara.  Prin- 
cipal buildings,  the  khan’s  residence,  some  stone  LazaarS; 
many  mosques  and  public  schools,  and  several  caravan- 
serais. 

KHOLM,  Kolm,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Pskov, 
on  the  Lovat,  110  miles  S.E.  of  Pskov.  Pop.  2000. 

KIIOLM,  a village  of  Russia,  government  of  Smolensk, 
N.W.  of  Yiazma. 

KHOLMITCH  or  KIIOLMICZ,  KoPmitch,  or  kol-mitch',  a 
market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Minsk,  on 
the  Dnieper,  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rezhitsa. 

KHOLMOGORY,  Kol-mo-goh-ee.  a town  of  Rus.sia,  govern- 
ment, and  32  miles  S.E.  of  Archangel,  capital  of  a district 
of  the  same  name,  on  an  island  in  the  Dwina.  Pop.  1600. 

KHONI,  Ko'nee,  a town  of  Russia,  beyond  the  Caucasus, 
15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kootais.  Pop.  1200. 

KHONSAR,  Kon'sar',  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak- 
Ajemee.  83  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ispahan,  on  the  route  to  Hama- 
dan.  Pop.  from  12,000  to  13,000,  engaged  in  raising  and  dry- 
ing fruits,  and  weaving  chintz. 

KHOOCIIAN,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Koochan. 

KHOOLOOM,  KHOULLOUM,  kooToouP,  KHULM, 
KHOULM,  koolm,  GHOLAM,  go-ldmL  or  TASIIKURGAN, 
tdsh-koor'gdnt  (?)  a town  of  Afghanistan,  near  the  borders 
of  Bokhara,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Khooloom,  40  miles 
W.  of  Balkh ; lat.  36°  40'  N.,  Ion.  68°  5'  E.  It  is  surroundec. 
by  hills  on  three  sides,  and  defended  by  two  castles.  Pop. 
10,000. 

KHOONAWUR,  (koo-nd-wurt,  or  KOONAWAR)  PASS, 
one  of  the  loftiest  across  the  Himalayas.  Lat.  31°  40'  N.,  Ion 
18°  30'  E.  Elevation  20,000  feet. 

KHOONDOOZ,  KOUNDOUZ,  or  KUNDUZ.  koon-dooz',  a 
khanat  of  Independent  Tartary;  lat.  35°  to  38°  N.,  and  Ion 
68°  to  72°  E.,  having  S.  Afghanistan,  W.  Bokhara,  and  E 
the  Bolor  Mountains.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is 
mountainous,  but  there  are  many  fertile  tracts  which  yield 
abundant  crops  of  grain,  principally  wheat  and  barley ; while 
the  marshy  grounds,  which  are  very  extensive,  produce 
good  crops  of  rice. 

KHOONDOOZ  or  KOUNDOUZ,  a town  of  Independent 
Tartary,  capital  of  the  above  khanat,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Bunghee  with  the  Goree,  which  here  unite  to  form  the 
Oxus.  Lat.  36°  48'  N.,  Ion.  69°  21'  E.  Pop.  about  1500 

KHOONDS,  a tribe  of  Indians.  See  Goands. 

KHOOZISTAN,  KHOUZISTAN,  or  KHUZISTAN,  Koo- 
zis-tdiP,  originally  KHORISTAN,  Ko'ris-tdn,  the  “country  of 
estuaries,  (or  Klioi's,)'’  (anc.  Simafna,)  a province  of  Persia, 
mostly  between  lat.  30°  and  33°  N.,  and  Ion.  46°  and  51°  E., 
having  N.  the  Bakhtiyari  .Mountains,  separating  it  from  Irak- 
Ajemee,  E.  Ears,  W.  tlie  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  (in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key,) and  S.  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  surface  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous; but  in  the  S.  are  some  plains.  The  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  (Sbat-el-Arab)  form  a part  of  its  AY.  boundary. 
In  that  part  which  borders  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  there  are 
numerous  river  mouths,  or  estuaries, whence  the  province  de- 
rives its  name.  The  products  are  rice,  maize,  barley,  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  dates,  indigo,  and  silk.  The  pasturages  are  ax- 
tensive.  and  live  stock  numerous.  The  trade  is  mostly  wi’^ 
Bassoi-ah  and  Bagdad.  The  principal  towns  are  Shoostei, 
Dezfool,  Bebhak,  and  Mohammerah. 

KHOPER,  ko'per,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Penza,  Hows  tortuously  S.S.W..  and  joins  the  Don 
after  a course  of  250  miles,  for  the  last  100  of  which  it  is 
navigable. 

KHOPEBSK  or  CIIOPERSK,  NOVO,  no'vo  KO-paiRsk'  (?) 
a small  fortified  town  of  Russia,  government,  and  118  miies 
E.S.E.  of  Voronezh,  on  the  Khoper. 

KHO  It  or  KHORE,  Kor,  (a  “mouth”  or  “estuary.”)  is 
the  prefixed  name  of  various  bays  in  the  E.ast.  the  principal 
being  Khore  AiiD.vi.T.\H,  (kor  db-diPli,!  on  the  Per.-^ian  Gulf. 
AV.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  See  Khoozistan. 

KHORASSAN  or  KHORASAN,  Ko'rds-siin',  (••  i.  c.  region 
of  the  sun,”*)  a province  of  Persia,  between  lat.  34°  and  38° 
N.,  and  Ion.  53°  and  61°  E.;  its  limits,  however,  have  often 
varied  considerably.  It  has  N.  Khiva,  and  E.  Afghanistan. 
Its  S.  part  is  a sandy  waste,  ihe  rest  of  its  surface  consists 
of  mountain  ranges  and  fertile  valleys.  AA’heat,  rice,  tob.acro, 
cotton,  hemp,  and  assaftetida  are  grown.  Goats’-hair  and 
tui'(iuoises  are  important  articles  of  produce.  Priucipal 
towns,  Meshed  and  Nishapoor. 


* Tlie  origin  of  the  n.ame  is  prettily  suggested  by  Moorf.,  ut 
the  cominenceinent  of  the  first  poem  of  Lalla  Rookh — 

“ In  tlie  delightful  province  of  the  sun. 

The  first  of  Persian  lauds  he  shines  upon.” 
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KHORISTAN,  a province  of  Persia.  See  Khoozistan. 

KliOKOL,  Ko-roP,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  govern- 
m<'nt  cf  Kharkov,  and  after  a southward  course  of  about  140 
oiiles  joins  the  Psiol. 

KIIOROL,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  60  miles 
W.X.W.  of  Poltava,  on  the  Khorol. 

KIIORRAMABAD,  kor-ram-d-bad/,  or  KTIORUM-ABAD, 
ko-rum-a-bad^  a town  and  fort  of  Persia,  province  of  Trak- 
Ajemee,  district  of  Looristan,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Koon, 
98  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Ilamadan.  It  consists  of  about  1000 
houses,  and  has  many  curious  antiquities,  comprising  a 
remarkable  inscribed  pillar.  The  Fort,  which  overlooks 
the  town,  occupies  a steep  rock  about  1000  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  surrounded  by  a double  wall  at  the  base.  A 
magnificent  reservoir  has  been  formed  within  it. 

KlIORSABAD,  KOR'sd-bad',  KORSABAD.  (probably  a cor- 
ruption of  A'/iosroo-a&ad!,  the  ‘-abode  of  Khosroes  or  Chos- 
roes.”  a famous  Persian  king.)  or  KIIORTABAD,  kor'td-bdd', 
a village  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  pashalic,  and  about  13  miles  in 
a direct  line  N.E.  of  Mosul.  Here.  Botta,  in  1843.  discovered 
the  ruins  of  a large  building  containing  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures and  insciiptions,  but  nearly  buried  up.  This  was  the 
first  discovery  of  the  antiquities  of  Nineveh,  to  which  the 
labours  of  Layard  and  others  have  lately  given  so  much 
interest. 

K IIOSROO-SII All,  KosW  shi  written  also  KHOSRAU- 
SIIAII,  a village  and  valley  of  Persia,  province  of  Azerbaijan, 
the  former  S.W.  of  Tabreez.  and  formerly  of  importance.  The 
valley  is  a tract  of  groves  and  gardens,  and  one  of  the 
“ paradises”  celebrated  in  old  Persian  poetry,  (the  others 
being  at  Samarcand,  at  Ilamadan,  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
and  Kaleh  Sofid.  in  the  nrovince  of  Pars.) 

KIIOTEN,  Ko't&n',  KIIOTAN,  ko'tdnt,  EELCIIEE,  EEL- 
CHI  or  ILCHI,  eel-chee',  written  ahso  ELECHEE,  and 
IhITSI,  a town  of  Chinese  Toorkistan,  on  the  route  between 
Tarkand  and  Lapa.  Lat.  37°  N.,  Ion.  80°  30'  E.  It  is  en- 
closed by  earthen  ramparts,  and  is  the  station  of  a Chinese 
governor  and  garrison,  but  mostly  peopled  by  Oozbeks,  who 
manufacture  leather,  silk  fabrics,  and  paper,  and  have  a 
brisk  trade  in  these  goods,  and  in  jasper  and  other  natural 
produce. 

KHOTIN  or  KHOTINE,  in  Bessarabia.  See  Chottn. 

KHOTMYJSK.  kot-meesk^  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  75  miles  S.S.W.  of  Koorsk,  on  the  Vorskla.  Pop.  2400. 

KIIOTMYNSK,  kot-minsk^  a walled  town  of  Russia, 
government  of  Kharkov.  Pop.  1678. 

KHO-TSIN-SHAN  or  KHO-TSIN-CHAN,  Ko'tseen'shan', 
a mountain  of  China,  province  of  Shan-see,  in  lat.  40°  7'  N., 
ion.  113°  20'  E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

K HOUM,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Koom. 

KHOUZISTAN.  a province  of  Persia.  See  Khoozistan. 

KHOZDAR,  koz'dart,  a decayed  town  of  Beloochistan. 
capital  of  the  province  of  Jhalawan.  in  a fertile  A'alley,  80 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Kelat.  Lat.  27°  50'  N.,  Ion.  60°  23'  E. 

KHULKAL,  Kul-kiP,  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Azer- 
baijan. 45  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ardabeel. 

KHQLM,  a town  of  Central  Asia.  See  Khooloom. 

KHUMAULEA,  koo-maw-l^a,  a populous  town  of  Hin- 
Jostan,  Guicowar’s  dominion,  in  Guzerat,  75  miles  N.W.  of 
Joon.aghur. 

KIIUNGTAGHAUT,  a town  of  Hindostan.  See  Buxee. 

KHURD-KABOOL,  Koord-ka-booP,  or  LITTLE  CABOOL, 
a village  of  Afghanistan.  16  miles  S.E.  of  Cabool.  Eleva- 
tion, 7466  feet.  Here  the  British  troops,  retreating  to  Ca- 
bool from  Jelalabad,  were  butchered  by  the  Afghans,  in 
1841. 

KHURRUMABAD,  Koor-roo-ma-bad',  or  KOOMABAD, 
koom'a-bad^,  a large  village  of  North  Persia,  province  of 
Mazanderan,  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  80  miles  W.  of  Amol. 

KHDSREV  PASHA,  Koos-rhvf  pa'.sha',or  VEZIR  KHAN, 
va-zeert  kan,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Anatolia. 
52  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Kutaieh,  at  the  summit  of  a beautiful 
mountain  pass.  Pop.  about  700. 

KHUTTUR,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  near  musjid.  Ali. 

KHUZISTAN.  a province  of  Persia.  See  Khoozistax. 

KHVALYNSK  or  KIIVALINSK,  K’vd-leensk',  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  115  miles  N.E.  of  Saratov,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Volga.  Pop.  3000. 

KHYBER  or  KHEYBER  (kPber)  PASS,  in  Afghanistan, 
is  the  principal  N.  pass  into  that  country  from  Hindostan, 
commencing  about  10  miles  W.  of  Peshawer,  and  extending 
for  30  miles  N.W.  to  the  plain  of  .Telalabad.  It  lies  through 
cliffs  of  slate,  rising  from  600  to  1000  feet  on  either  side,  and, 
though  narrow  and  dangerous,  is  the  only  route  for  artillery 
across  the  Khyber  Mountaitis.  It  was  forced  by  the  British 
troops  on  the  first  occupation  of  Cabool.  and  in  1842.  The 
Kuyuers  are  a formidable  tribe  of  robbers  occupying  the 
adjacent  territory.  (Balbi.) 

KlIYEN  (ki-Sn/)  COUNTRY,  a region  of  Farther  India, 
between  lat.  19°  and  24°  N..  and  Ion.  93°  and  95°  E.,  having 
\V.  the  British  provinces  of  Aracan  and  Chittagong. 

K 11 Y EN-I) W EM  or  K Y EN-D W EM,  ki-Sn'-d w&m'.  or  NING- 
THEE,  ning'thee^  a river  of  Farther  India,  rises  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pong,  in  lat.  27°  N..  and  Ion.  96°  30'  E..  flows  mostly 
S.  between  the  Cassay  and  Burmese  dominions,  and  joins 
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the  Irrawaddy  opposite  Yandabo  in  Burniah,  after  a conrse 
loosely  estimated  at  400  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
boats  to  King-nao.  in  lat.  23°  45'  N.  All  its  affluents  from 
the  E.  are  said  to  be  auriferous. 

KHYERPOOR,  kfer-poor/,  or  KHYRPOOR.  kir'poor',  a 
town  of  Sinde.  15  miles  E.  of  the  Inaus.  Lat.  27°  31'  N.,  Ion. 
08°  45'  E.  Pop.  15,000.  Though  the  residence  of  the  ainec'rt 
of  North  Sinde,  it  is  a mere  collection  of  mud  hovels,  with 
a fort,  a mosque,  and  .some  bazaars. 

KHYRABAD  or  KHEYR-ABAD,  kIr-3-b3dk  several  towns 
of  India  and  Afghanistan,  the  principal  being  in  the  domi- 
nions. and  100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Oude.  Lat.  27° 3' N.,  Ion. 
80°  40'  E. 

KHYRGAON,  kIr-gS-ont,  a town  of  Sinde.  on  an  arm  of 
the  Indus,  in  lat.  26°  55'  N.,  Ion.  67°  50'  E.  Pop.  between 
2000  and  3000. 

KHYRPOOR,  a town  of  Sinde.  See  Khyerpoor. 

KHYRPOOR-DAHR,  klr'poor'daR^,  a considerable  town 
of  Sinde,  50  miles  N.E.  of  lloree,  in  a tract  well  irrigated  by 
canals  from  the  Indus. 

KHYTUL,  kl-tuP,  a town  of  Hindostan.  capital  of  an 
independent  Sikh  chiefship,  97  miles  N.W.  of  Delhi. 

Kl,  islands  of  the  Malay  Arcliipelago.  See  Key. 

KIAKHTA  or  KI.'VCIITA,  ke-^K'tii,  a town  of  Siberia, 
government,  and  180  miles  S.E.  of  Trkootsk.  on  an  afiluent 
of  the  Selenga,  close  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  the  great 
emporium  of  the  trade  between  Russia  and  China.  Lat. 
50°  20'  N..  Ion.  106°  35'  E.  Pop.  about  5000.  It  consists  of 
an  upper  fortified  town,  with  a stone  church,  and  some 
brick  government  offices.  Ac.,  but  otherwise  built  of  wood; 
and  the  lower  town,  opposite  the  Chinese  village  of  Maimai- 
tchin.  is  inhabited  by  mei-chants.  The  Russians  here  e.x- 
change  lamb-skins,  furs,  broadcloths,  coarse  linens,  cattle, 
and  bullion,  for  tea,  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  nankeens, 
porcelain,  rhubarb,  and  other  Chinese  produce,  especially  at 
a large  fair  in  December.  A great  temporary  increase  of  its 
trade  took  place  during  the  late  British  war  with  China; 
and  in  1843,  as  many  as  102,700  chests  of  superfine  tea  are 
stated  to  have  been  received  here  by  the  Russians,  the  re- 
turns to  China  comprising  660,090  yards  of  Russian  broad- 
cloth, worth  228,000?.,  other  Russian  woollens  to  167.400?., 
cotton  goods  to  26,000?.,  leather  to  45,000?.,  and  furs  to 
210.880?.  in  value. 

KIAMA,  ke-d'ml,  a town  of  Central  Africa,  in  a dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  state  of  Borgoo,  70  miles  S.W.  ol 
Boossa. 

KIAMITIA,  kl-a-mish^e-a,  a post-village  of  Red  River 
CO..  Texas,  on  Red  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Kiamitia 
River,  about  35  miles  N.N.W.  of  Clarksville.  Cotton  is  shipi)ed 
here  in  the  steamboats. 

KI.\N-CHANG,  a city  of  China  See  Kiex-chang-foo. 

KIANG,  ke-3ng?  or  ke-Jng?,  a Chinese  word  signifying 
“ river,”  forming  a part  of  numerous  names;  as  Mix-Kiang, 
the  ‘‘Min  River;”  T.\-Ki.axg,  the  “Great  River,”  (one  of  the 
names  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,)  &c. 

KIANG-IIUNG,  ke-Ing?  hoong(?)  an  important  town  of 
Laos,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Me-kong  or  Cambodia  River, 
about  lat.  21°  58'  N.,  Ion.  100°  39'  E.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
large  province  extending  along  both  banks  of  the  river.  It 
has  about  500  houses. 

KIANG-KU.  a river  of  China.  See  Yaxg-tse-kiaxg. 

KIANG-NING  or  KIANG-NING-FOO.  See  Nankixg. 

KIANG-SEE  or  KIANG-SI.  ke-ing'.see',  a province  of 
China,  between  lat.  24°  and  30°  N.,  and  Ion.  113°  20'  and 
118°  30'  E.,  enclosed  by  the  provinces  of  Iloo-nan,  Hoo-pe, 
Ngan-hoei,  Che-kiang,  Fo-kien,  and  Quang-tong.  Pop. 
30,426,299.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous;  but  its 
centre  is  traversed  by  the  Kan-kiang.  The  products  com- 
prise gold,  iron,  tin,  lead,  excellent  hemp,  grass-cloths  of  the 
best  kind,  and  the  finest  porcelain.  Cai)ital,  Nan-chang. 

KIANG  SOO,  KIANG-SOU  or  KIANG-SU.  ke'dng'.soo,  a 
maritime  province  of  China,  between  lat.  31°  and  3.5°  N., 
and  Ion.  116°  and  122°  E.,  having  E.  the  Y^ellow  Sea,  and 
landward  the  provinces  of  Shan-tung,  Ho-nan.  Ngan-hoei, 
and  Che-kiang.  Pop.  37,843.501.  The  surftice  is  mostly 
level,  except  in  the  S.,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  valuable  provinces  of  the  empire,  exporting  more 
silk  than  any  other  part  of  China.  The  great  rivers  Iloang- 
ho  and  Y"ang-tsp-kiang  here  enter  the  sea.  Principal  city, 
Nanking. 

KIANG-TUNG,  ke-2ng'toong'  or  ke-dng'tu«g'  a walled 
town  of  Laos,  about  5 miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Nam 
Lue,  an  affluent  of  the  Me-kong.  Lat.  21°  47'  N.,  Ion.  about 
99°  39'  E.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Laos,  capital 
of  a petty  state  of  the  same  name,  and  exercises  rule  over 
several  neighboring  petty  states. 

KTANKARY,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Kaxkaree. 

KIAN-KOO-SHAN  or  KIAN-KOU-CHAN,  ke-an'-koo'- 
shin',  a mountain  of  China,  province  of  Hoo-pe,  in  lat. 
31°  40'  N.  Ion.  110°  27'  E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow. 

K1.4.N-NING,  ke-an'ning^  a city  of  China,  in  the  prorinco 
of  Fo-kien.  95  miles  N W.  of  Foo-choo. 

Kl  AN-TCHANG,  a city  of  China.  See  Kiex-chaxg-i  oo 

KIATKHTA,  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Kiakhta. 
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KlBAR,  Kee'oaR/,  a villagie  ofWest Thibet,  13.800  feet  above 
the  .«ea,  in  a narrow  valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains.  Lat.  32°  2.5'  N.,  Ion.  78°  E. 

KII5BLKSTONE,  kiWbels-ton,  a liberty  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford,  2 miles  N.  of  Stowe.  Earl  St.  Vincent  was  born 
here.  a.d.  17.34. 

KIB'W'OUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

KICIIENEV  or  KICIIINEV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Kishe- 

NET. 

KICK  A POO,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co.,  Texas. 

KICK  APOO,  a post-township  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Peoria  and  Oquawka  Railroad,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Peoria. 
Population  1265. 

KlCK'APOOt  CREEK,  of  Henderson  co.,  Texas,  flows  into 
Neches  River,  near  its  source. 

KICKAPOO  CREEK,  in  the  central  part  of  Illinois,  is  an 
affluent  of  Salt  Creek. 

KICK'APOO'  INDIANS,  a tribe  in  Kansas,  for  \vhom  a 
mission  has  been  established  at  Kiekapoo  Village.  They 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  agriculture ; many  of 
them  have  comfortable  houses,  around  which  may  be  seen 
garden.®,  domestic  animals,  &c.  These,  with  other  indica- 
tions of  civilization,  form  a pleasing  contrast  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  tribes  within  the  Great  Nemahaw  Agency. 

KICKAPOO  RIVER,  of  Wiscon.sin,  flows  into  the  Wis- 
consin River,  about  18  miles  from  its  mouth. 

KICKAPOO,  a post- village  of  Leavenworth  co.,  Kansas, 
situated  on  the  Missouri  River,  5 or  6 miles  above  Leaven- 
worth. The  convention  which  made  the  arrangements  for  the 
election  of  a delegate  to  Washing  ton  to  ui'ge  upon  Congress 
the  organization  of  the  new  territories  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  was  held  here,  September  20, 1853.  In  contains  2 
churches,  and  about  100  dwellings.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  lumber. 

KICKIONERRT,  kik'ke-o-n§r'ree,  written  also  KIKI- 
WIIIRRI  and  KIKIWIIARY,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  Ash- 
antee  country,  in  lat.  6°  2'  N.,  Ion.  1°  29'  W.  Pop.  12.000. 

KID'DER,  a township  of  Carbon  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.1249. 

K 1 DI) ERMIN STER,  kid'der-min'ster,  a parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  manufacturing  town,  and  parish  ol  Eng- 
land. co.  of  Worcester,  on  both  sides  of  the  Stour,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Severn,  15  miles  N.  of  Worcester.  Pop. 
in  1''51,  23.845.  It  is  principally  constructed  of  .small, 
liumble  dwellings,  is  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  an 
am  pie  supply  of  good  water.  It  has  a town-hall  and  a prison, 
three  churches,  numerous  Di.ssenting  places  of  worship,  a 
Unitarian  and  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a free  grammar  and 
other  schools,  bank,  union  work-house,  and,  ailjoining  the 
town,  the  resnains  of  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Cokeseys. 
Kidderminster  was  noted  for  its  woollen  manufactures  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  fabrics  now  made  are  carpets 
and  finger  rugs,  with  some  bombazines,  button-coverings, 
.and  waistcoat-pieces.  'The  carpets  are  unrivalled  for  excel- 
lence of  workmanship.  A few  3’ears  since,  upwards  of  2000 
looms  and  4000  hands  were  employed  in  this  manufacture. 
The  Stafford  and  Worcester  Canal  passes  the  town,  and 
opens  a communication  with  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Bristol. 
The  borough  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

KIDDER’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co..  New  York. 

KID'DINGTON,  NETII'ER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Oxford. 

KIDDWILLE.  a post- village  of  Clarke  co..  Kentucky,  55 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Frankfort,  has  about  150  inhabitants. 

KIDTRA-TATA,  ke-dee'rd-tdttd,  a village  of  West  Africa. 
In  Bondoo,  on  the  Faleme.  Lat.  14°  27'' N.,  Ion.  12°  16'  W. 
It  is  the  supposed  site  of  the  old  French  fort  of  St.  Pierre. 

KIDIR  A-TIOOB  ALOO  or  KIDIR  A-TIOUBALOU,ke-dee'rd- 
te-oo'bd'loot,  a village  of  West  Africa,  in  Bondoo.  on  the 
Faleme.  Lat.  14°  28'  N.,  Ion.  12°  16'  W.  Pop.  about  1000. 

KID'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

KIDGNIEH,  a village  of  Asia  Minor,  S.  of  Adramyti. 

KIDRON,  a stream  of  Palestine.  See  Kedron. 

KID'KON.  a post-village  of  Coweta  co.,  Georgia,  about  110 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

K1DR0N\  a post-village  aiid  missionary  station  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

K1  DUOS,  kee'dros',  {?L\\c.Pt/<jU naf)  the  northernmost  village 
of 'fbessaly,  in  European  Turkey,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Salonica, 
near  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  It  is  remarlmbly  clean  and  neat. 

KlDWKL'r.Y  or  CYDWELI,  kid-w^-Kee.  a municipal  bo- 
rough. smalljjort.  market-town,  and  i)arisli  of  Wales,  co.,  and 
9 miles  S.  ofa^•lrmarthen.  on  both  sides  of  the  Gwendraeth. 
rear  its  mouth  in  Carmarthen  Bay.  Pop.  in  1851,  1648.  It 
h.js  some  iron  and  tin-smelting  works,  the  products  of  which, 
nUb  coal.  f)rm  the  chief  exports. 

K I RBLI.N’GiSWALDK,  keeOilings-tvtirdcffi.  a village  of 
Prus!  ia.  province  of  Silesia,  government  of  Breslau.  P.  957. 

Kl  KCIIbl.NGSBKRG  KN,  keeK'lings-bSRu'en,  a village  of 
Baden,  circle  of  Upper  Rliine.  near  Breisach.  Pop.  931. 

KIEDRICH.  kee'driK,  a village  of  Germany  in  Nassau,  3 
miles  W.  of  F.ltville.  Pop.  1375. 

Kl  KF.  a government  and  citv  of  Russia.  See  Kiev. 

KIKFERSTADl'L.  (Kieferstadtl.)  kee'fflrs-tStt’P,  or  COS- 
NIC/OWICK.  kos-neet'so-weetts.i.  a town  of  Prussui,  province 
if  Silesia.  36  miles  S.E.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  827. 
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KIEL,  keel,  a seaport  town  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein. on  a tine  bay  of  the  Baltic,  53  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ham 
burg,  at  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Altona.  Popu- 
lation in  1860,  including  its  suburb  Brunswick,  17,541.  It 
is  well  built  and  thriving.  The  principal  edifices  are  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  royal  palace,  and  the  public 
baths.  Its  university,  founded  in  1665,  had.  in  1846,  191 
students.  .Attached  to  it  is  an  observatory;  also  a botanic 
garden,  a lying-in  hospital,  and  a public  library  with  100.000 
volumes.  It  contains  also  a seminary  for  teachers.  Kiel 
has  manufectures  of  iron  goods  and  machines,  tobacco, 
starch,  and  refined  sugar;  a good  harbor,  with  16  feet  of 
water,  consideraVde  ship-building,  and  an  annual  fair  in 
.Tanuary,  at  which  extensive  exchanges  are  transacted. 
Upwards  of  2000  ves.sels.  with  a burden  of  250.000  tons, 
arrive  and  depart  annually,  and  its  commerce  is  rajndly 
increasing.  The  Holstein  Canal  joins  the  Baltic  2 miles  N. 
of  the  town.  Steam  and  other  packet-boats  place  it  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Copenhagen,  and  ahso  with  Aal- 
borg, Banders,  and  Kolding. 

klELCE,  ke-?lPsci  or  kyjlt^sA,  a city  of  Poland,  64  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Cracow.  Pop.  5100.  It  is  a bishop's  see.  and  has 
numerous  religious  edifices,  with  a gymnasium  and  diocesan 
school.  There  are  copper  and  lead  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

KIELDRECHT,  keePdr^Kt,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders.  18  miles  N.  of  Dendermonde.  Pop.  2532. 

KIEN-CHANG-FOO,  KIEN-TCIIANG-FOU,  ke-^n'-chang- 
foo.  KIAN-CHANG  or  KIAN-TCHANG,  ke'^n'-chang,  a city 
of  China,  province  of  Kiang-see.  Lat.  27°  35'  N.,  Ion.  116° 
27'  E. 

KIENDAR.  a river  of  Australia.  See  Gwydir  River. 

KIEN-LUNG.  ke-&nt-lung,  or  CIIIN-LUNG.  a town  of 
Thibet,  on  the  Upper  Sutlej,  42  miles  S.  of  Gardoo,  with  hot 
sulphur  springs. 

KIEOO-KIANG  or  KIEOU-KIANG,  kee'yoo'ke-angt,  a city 
of  China,  province  of  Kiang-see.  with  a fort  on  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  in  lat.  29°  54'  N.,  lo'n.  116°  8'  E. 

KIEOU-TING-SHAN  (or  CHAN,)  a mountain  of  China. 
See  Min-Sh.an. 

KIERTEMINDE,  keeRtteh-min'deh,  a seaport  toivn  of 
Denmark,  island  of  Funen.  on  its  E.  coast,  at  the  entrance 
of  an  inlet  of  the  Great  Belt.  Pop.  1800. 

KIEV.  KIEW,  ke-&vt.  or  KIEF.  ke-^P,  a government  in  the 
S.W.  of  European  Russia,  bounded  E.  by  the  Dnieper,  from 
lat.  48°  20'  to  51°  30'  N..  and  from  Ion.  28°  25'  to  33°  E.  Area, 
19-12  square  miles.  Pop.  in  18-51, 1,636.339.  The  surface  is 
flat  and  undulatin.g,  watered  liy  the  Dnieper  and  by  the 
Teterev.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  entirely  occupied  in 
agriculture,  except  a small  portion  in  the  N.,  which  is 
covered  with  excellent  timber.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat, 
reputed  the  best  in  Europe,  rye,  oats,  maize,  lint,  hemp, 
tobacco,  hops,  and  vines.  Cattle  are  extensively  reared. 
The  manufactures  are  limited  to  candles  and  snap. 

KIEV,  KIEW,  or  KIEF,  a fortified  city  of  European  Rus- 
sia, capital  of  the  government  of  Kiev,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dnieper,  (over  which  a suspension  bridge  half  a mile  long 
has  recently  been  erected.)  670  miles  S.  of  St.  Petei'sburg, 
and  490  miles  S.W.  of  Moscow.  Lat.  (of  the  palace)  50°  26' 
53"  N.,  Ion.  -30°  33'  44"  E.  It  is  picturesquely  situated,  crown- 
ing several  heights  of  undulating  ground,  and  consists  pro- 
perly of  three  towns,  each  of  which  has  its  separate  fortifi- 
cations and  suburbs.  The  first  is  Petcher.sk.  or.  as  it  is 
called,  the  New  Fort-,  crowning  a rugged  steep  to  the  S., 
and  is  a place  of  strength.  It  has  a rampart  with  nine 
bastions,  and  regular  outworks.  Besides  the  barracks, 
magazines,  and  official  residences  connected  with  the  gar- 
rison, it  contains  several  churches,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable ia  that  of  .St.  Nicholas  Thaumaturgus.  which  stands 
near  the  tomb  of  Oskold.  a celebrated  prince  and  saint.  In 
the  same  neighborhood  stands  the  famous  mona.stery  of 
Petch(rskoi.  (so  called  from  the  Russian  word  pdchera.  “a 
cavern.”)  surrounded  by  a wall  1100  yards  long.  This 
cavern,  said  to  have  been  hollowed  out  by  St.  Antony,  con- 
tains a number  of  catacombs,  forming  a kind  of  labyrinth, 
filled  with  the  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  second 
town.  Kiev  proper,  occupies  a height  towards  the  N.,  less 
elevated  than  that  on  which  Petchersk  stands,  and  less 
7'egularly  fortified.  It  contains  the  venerable  Cathedral  of 
St.  Sophia,  founded  in  10-37  by  the  Grand  Duke  Jaroslaw 
Yladimirovitch  to  commemorate  a victory.  The  chief  objei  t 
of  interest  in  it  is  a marble  tomb  of  its  founder.  Most  of 
the  houses  in  Kiev  Proper  belong  to  this  church  and  the 
Convent  of  St.  Michael.  The  third  town,  called  Podol. 
occupies  the  lower  ground,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  flit-' 
middle  and  lower  class.  Kiev  has  in  all  30  churches:  it 
contains  an  archbishop's  palace,  prison,  and  a town  and 
military  hospital.  Its  university,  founded  in  ‘'334,  is  en- 
dowed with  a million  rubles;  it  has  a library  of  35.000  vo- 
lumes, cabinets  of  medals,  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  botany, 
and  most  of  the  collections  transferred  from  Hie  old  Univer- 
sity of  Vilna.  In  1846  it  had  85  profe.ssors  and  1549  students. 
Connected  with  it  is  a Russian  theological  seminary,  with  a 
large  library.  2 gymnasia,  and  an  establishment  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  (laughters  of  nobles.  Kiev  is  the  re.sidence 
of  the  governor-general  of  Little  Russia,  capital  of  a Greek 
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eparchy,  and  has  a criminal  and  ciril  court.  Tt  has  a hell- 
foundry,  some  manufactories  of  leather  and  pottery,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  confectionary.  Its  trade,  since  the  rise  of 
Odessa,  has  become  extensive;  and  it  has  a larse  annual 
fair  in  January.  The  town  is  very  ancient,  and  possesses 
preat  historical  interest  as  the  spot  on  which  Christianity 
was  first  planted  amonp  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  steppes 
of  Russia,  and  as  having  been,  for  a long  time,  the  recog- 
nised capital  of  all  Russia.  Pop.  in  1858,  60,682. 

RIKVO.  ke-^'vo,  a village  of  Dalmatia,  circle  of  Zara,  14 
miles  from  Knin.  Pop.  1140. 

KIF'FICK,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

KlFRl,  kee'free,  a town  or  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  108 
miles  N.E.  of  Bagdad,  on  the  Koordistan  frontier. 

K IGllTAGIIOOK  or  KIGHTAGIIOUK,  kik-tl-gook',  a vil- 
lage of  Russian  America,  on  the  Oonalaklik,  (Ounaiaklik.) 
having  direct  communication  by  two  small  streams  with  the 
river  Joona,  (Jouna.)  It  has  become  the  centre  of  the  local 
commerce. 

KII  (kl?)  ISLANDS,  a group  of  islands  situated  N.  of  Port 
Essin<rton.  in  North  Australia. 

Ivl.)  or  ivjlL'GE,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Kedge. 

RIKEU,  ke-kew/,  a town  of  Anam,  province  of  Tonquin, 
on  a river,  80  miles  E.  of  Ketcho.  It  is  fortified  in  the 
European  style,  regularly  built,  intersected  by  canals,  and 
has  a palace  and  large  rice  magazines. 

KIKIAY.  ke-ke-I'.  a group  of  small  islands  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  S.  of  Japan  and  N.  of  the  Loo-choo  Islands. 

KIKTNDA,  N.\GY.  nodj  kee'kinkloh,  a market-town  of 
East  Hungary,  co.  of  Torontal,  36  miles  W.N.W.  of  Temes- 
var.  Pop.  with  10  villages.  12.344. 

KIKINEIS.  ke-ke-nice',  a large  Tartar  village  of  Russia, 
government  of  Taurida,  near  the  Black  Sea.  Pop.  1000.  (?) 

KIKIWII.'Vl!  Y.  a town  of  Ashantee.  See  Kickionerki. 

KIL  and  KILL.  (Erse,  ‘'a  church,”)  prefixes  to  numerous 
parishes  and  towns  of  Ireland. 

KTLA  and  KILL  A,  kiPld,  the  names  of  many  forts  and 
villages  of  Afghanistan.  The  principal  was  Murgh.\, 

or  Now.\  IMdrgha,  a fort  100  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ghuznee,  and 
destroyed  by  the  British  in  1839. 

KILB.\IIA,  kirbd-hiit,  a fi.shing  village  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Clare,  on  a small  bay  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  531. 

KILB AIJLYIIONE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
of  Clare. 

KILBARCII.VN,  kil-bartRan,  a town  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, co.  of  Renfrew,  5^  miles  W.N.W.  of  Paisley.  Pop.  in 
1851,  5174.  mostly  silk  and  cotton  weavers.  The  town  has  2 
oublic  libraries,  an  agricultural  :vnd  various  other  societies. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Elliston  Tower,  and  of  Ranfurly  Cas- 
tle. a seat ' f the  Knox  family,  of  which  the  reformer,  John 
Knox,  war  a member. 

Kl LB.\llGlON,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Do- 
negal. 

K ILBE  AGII,  kil-bd/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co. 
of  51a  yo. 

KILBEGtGAN,  a parish  and  market-town  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Westmeath,  on  the  Upper  Brosna,  and  on  a 
branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  6^  miles  N.  of  Tullamore.  Pop. 
19oO.  It  has  a parish  church,  once  the  chapel  of  a monas- 
tery, founded  by  the  Anglo-Normans  in  1200,  and  a large 
Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

KILBEQ'NOT,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of 
Galway. 

KIL'BEIIEN'NY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Limerick. 

KILniR'NIE  or  KILBUR'NIE,  a village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Glasgow.  The  vil- 
lage is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Garnock,  and  on  the  Glas- 
gow and  Ayr  Railway.  It  is  well  built  of  freestone,  and  has 
an  Established,  a Free,  and  a Reformed  church,  4 schools, 
and  several  benevolent  societies.  Pop.  in  1851,  3399. 

KILBOLANE,  kil'bo-lainL  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
co.  of  Cork. 

KTI/BOURNE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

KTLBRAN'DON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle. 

KILBRAN'NAN  SOUND,  a strait  of  Scotland,  estuary  of 
the  Clyde,  between  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island  of  Arran  and 
the  coast  of  Kintyre.  It  is  about  14  miles  long,  by  4 miles 
broad. 

KIL'BRIDE^  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster  and  Leinster, 
SOS.  of  Cavan  and  Meath. 

KILBRIDE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Roscommon. 

KILBRIDE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  King's  co. 
In  it  are  the  ruins  of  six  castles. 

KILBRIDE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Bute. 

KILBRIDE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  united  with  Kilmore. 

KILBRIDE,  EAST,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark.  It 
was  the  birthjdace  of  the  famous  Doctors  John  and  William 
Hunter. 

KILBRIDE,  WEST,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr. 

KIL'BRIN^  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

KILBRO'GAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

KIiyilURN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

KI  IJBY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

KII.  CALMON'ELL,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle, 
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forming  the  N.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  It 
has  several  small  fishing  villages  and  ancient  forts,  and  Tar 
bert  Castle. 

KIL'C.\RL  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal. 

KILCAS'KIN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  cos.  of 
Cork  and  Kerry. 

KTLC.^'UERN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

KILCHBERG,  kilK'b^RG,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzer- 
land, canton,  and  11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bern,  on  the  Emmeu 
Pop.  4489. 

KILCHBERG,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  cantor, 
and  3 miles  S.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  958. 

KILCIIOMAN,  kil-Ko'man,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  o' 
Argyle. 

KTLCIIRENAN,  kil-KrSn'an,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  o 
Argyle. 

KILCLOO'NEY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Armagh. 

KIL'COCK',  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  o: 
Kildare,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  3 miles  W.N.W.  of  5Iaynooth 
and  having  a station  on  the  Alidland  Great  Western  Rail 
way,  17  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dublin. 

KIL'COL'MAN,  .a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Kerry,  including  the  town  of  Milltown.  In  this  parish  are 
Kilcolrnan  Abbey,  and  the  fine  ruins  of  Kiliagli  Abbey, 
founded  by  Geoffrey  de  Mariscis  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
and  rebuilt  of  dark  marble  at  a later  period. 

KILCOLMAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of 
Mayo. 

KILCOL5TAN,  a ruined  castle  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
CO.  of  Cork,  2 miles  N.  of  Doneraile,  was  the  domain  of  the 
poet  Spenser,  and  the  place  where  he  composed  a great  part 
of  the  “ Faery  Queen.” 

KILCOMMON.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of 
Mayo,  forming  the  principal  part  of  the  wild  mountain  dis- 
trict of  Erris. 

KILC05UM0N,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  5Tayo. 

KTL'CONDUFF/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo. 

KILCON'NEL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  ofGalwav. 

KILCONQUIIAR,  kil-konk'er,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Fife. 

KIL'COO',  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down. 

KILCOOGjEY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster  and  Lein- 
ster, cos.  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny.  Others  of  the  same 
name  are  in  the  counties  of  Meath,  Roscommon,  and  Galway. 

KIL'CREG^GAN.  a watering-place  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ar- 
gyle, 24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Glasgow,  situated  along  the  N. 
bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  on  the  peninsula  formed 
between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Gare. 

KIL'CRCFIIANE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry. 

KILCROIIANE.  a piarish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

KIL'CRONA^GHAN.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Londonderry. 

KIL'CUIJLEN,  a village  and  parish  of  Irebnid.  co..  and  7 
miles  S.E.  of  Kildare.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a mo'nastery 
founded  in  the  fifth  century,  some  curiously-sculptured 
stones,  and  the  ruins  of  a round-tower.  Pop.  1C56. 

KILCULLEN  BRIDGE,  a small  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
above  parish,  on  the  Liffey,  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  5 miles 
S.S.5V.  of  Naas. 

KILCU5UMIN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  ofGalwav. 

KILCU5I5IIN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry. 

KII7D  ALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

KILDAI7L0N,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Cavan. 

KILDALTON,  kil-ddPton.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Argyle. 

KILDARE,  kil-dair^  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  having  FI.  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow. 
Area,  654  square  miles,  or  419,076  acres,  of  which  about 
50.000  are  comprised  in  the  Bog  of  Allen.  I’op.  in  1851, 
95,724.  The  surface  is  mostly  fiat.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Boyne,  Barrow,  and  Liffey.  The  soil  is  mostly  a deep 
and  fertile  loam;  and  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  a tract  in 
its  centre,  is  scarcely  to  be  matched  for  the  excellence  of 
its  turf  and  rich  verdure.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley.  The  best  English  brt'eds  of  catde  have  been 
introduced.  The  principal  trade  is  in  corn  and  flour,  the 
export  of  w'hich  is  facilitated  by  the  river  Barrow,  and  Royal 
and  Grand  Canals  and  their  branches,  which  connect  the 
county  with  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  the  Shannon.  A good 
deal  of  peat  is  sent  from  the  county  to  Dublin.  The  Great 
South  and  West  Railway  intersects  the  county  of  Kildare. 
The  princip.al  towms  are  Athy.  Kildare,  and  Naas,  It  sends 
2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Kildare  has.  since 
1316,  given  title  to  the  Fitzgeralds,  now  Dukes  of  Leinster. 

KILDARE,  a market-town,  episcopal  see.  and  parish  in 
the  above  county,  on  the  Great  South  and  IVest  Railway.  30 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  of  parish,  2654;  of  the  town, 
1629.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  plain,  and  con.sists  mostly 
of  c.abins,  intermixed  with  ancient  edifices.  It  has  a very 
ancient  cathedral,  containing  the  burial-vault  of  the  Fitz- 
geralds. a part  of  a chapel  reputed  to  date  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, a round-tower  132  feet  in  height,  remains  of  an  abbey 
and  of  a castle,  a county  infirmary,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
nunnery,  friary,  jockey-club,  and  numerous  inns,  greatly 
frequented  during  the  celebrated  Curragh  races  in  April. 
June,  September,  and  October.  It  is  the  see  of  a Roman 
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Jatliolic  l,isb''p.  The  bishopric,  now  united  with  that  of 
nuolin,  000101  Ises  81  parishes,  in  King's,  Queen’s,  and 
Kildare  counties. 

KI  LDOOi  AN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Sutherland,  about 
20  miles  N.N  W.  of  Dornoch.  It  contains  several  I’icti.sh  towers. 

KILDOW/KllY,  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co.,  and  2.“) 
miles  N.  of  Cork.  Pop.  1994. 

KIL'DRESS',  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  T3"rone. 

KILDKUM'FERTON,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cavan. 

KILDRU5UMIE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen,  on 
the  Don,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Iluntly.  It  contains  the  re- 
mains of  Kildrummie  Castle,  famous  for  its  siege  by  Edward 
I.  in  180R. 

KI  LD'WICK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  York,  West  Riding. 

KILDY'SERT,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Clare, 
12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ennis,  consisting  partly  of  islands  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Fergus  and  Shannon. 

KIL'FARBOY/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Clare. 

KIL'FEDAXE',  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Clare. 

KIL'FEN’OUIA,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.of  Clare. 

KIL'F’ER'GUS,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Limerick. 

KILFIERAGII,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.of  Clare. 

KILFIN/A\,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.of  Argyle. 

KIL'FINANE^  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster, co.  of  Limerick,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Kilmallock.  Pop.  of  vil- 
lage, 1782.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  Castle  Oliver,  an  an- 
cient seat  of  the  Oliver  family. 

KII^FINICHEN,  kil-fm/iK-en.  and  KILVICK^EON,  a pari.sh 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Mull. 

KII7FREE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Sligo. 

KILFY'AN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.of  Mayo. 

KILGARRIFFE,  kil-gar'riff.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster, co.  of  Cork. 

KILGARGIOW  or  KILGEiPRAW,  a town  and  parish  of 
South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke,  on  the  Teify,  4 miles  S.E.  of 
Cardigan.  Pop. 

KILGAR/VAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.of  Kerry. 

KILGAR/VEY,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo. 

KILGEE'VER,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo. 

KIL'GL.ASS/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Roscommon. 

I KILG  LASS,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Sligo. 

' KILGLASS,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Longford. 

KILGORE,  a po.st-office  of  Carroll  co..  Ohio. 

KILGWRRWG,  kil-goorh’oog,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Monmouth. 

KII7IIAM,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
Fast  Riding,  5i  miles  N.N.E.  of  Great  Driffield. 

KILI  or  KILT  A,  a fortress  on  a liay  of  the  Black  Sea,  in 
Anatolia.  34  miles  N.E.  of  Constantinople. 

KILIA.  keede-d  or  kil'e-a,  the  name  of  the  north  arm  of 
the  Danube. 

KILIA,  kee/le-d.  or  KTLIANOVA,  keede-a-no'vd.  a fortified 
town  of  the  Russian  dominions,  government  of  Bes.sarabia, 
on  the  Kilia.  or  north  arm  of  the  Danube,  at  its  delta,  12 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Pop.  7000.  It  is  ill  built,  and  its 
harbor  is  shallow  ; it  has,  however,  some  trade,  and  several 
churches  and  mosques. Adj.  Kilia.v,  kiPe-an. 

KILIANSTEDTEN,  keede-dn-st^t'teu,  a village  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  province,  and  near  Ilanau.  Pop.  951. 

KILIM ANDJARO;  kil'e-mdn'jd-ro^  a snowy  mountain  of 
East  Africa,  discovered  in  1847,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
“ Morrntains  of  the  Moon,"  in  lat.  3°  40'  S.,  Ion.  36°  E.  Ele- 
vation, 20,000  feet.  (?) 

KILISEII-KOI.  kilde-seh-koy,  a village  of  A.sia  Minor,  in 
Anatolia,  on  a lake,  68  miles  S.  of  Brusa,  and  with  many  re- 
mains. supposed  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Anci/ra. 

KIL'KEE^  a small  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Clare,  on  the 
beautiful  bay  of  the  same  name,  8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Kilrush. 

KILKEE'DY,  a parish  of  1 reland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Clare. 

KILKEEDY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Limerick. 

KlL'KEELd  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co. 
of  Down,  on  the  Kilkeel,  1 mile  above  ics  mouth  in  the  Irish 
Sea.  and  7i  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rostievor.  Pop.  of  town.  1146. 

KIL'KEE'VEN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Counaught,  co.  of 
Roscommon. 

KILKENVNY,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
having  S.  and  S.W.  Waterfjrd,  and  W.  Tipperary.  Area, 
about  796  square  miles,  or  509,440  acres,  of  which  about 
21.000  are  uncultivated  and  18.000  in  woods.  Pop.  in  1851, 
158,746,  rteaily  all  Roman  Catholics.  'The  surface  is 
sliglitly  undulating:  several  summits,  however,  rise  to 
upwards  of  1000  feet  in  elevation,  d'he  chief  rivers 
are  the  Nore.  Barrow,  and  Suir.  The  soils  are  for  the 
most  part  light,  fertile  loams,  resting  on  limestone,  gravel, 
<fec.,  and  pre.senting  a much  less  proportion  of  bog  than  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland.  T'lie  usual  corn  crops  form  the  chief 
r bject  of  the  farmer,  but  dairy  and  sheep  farms  are  also  nu- 
merous. Anthracite  coal  abounds;  fine  black  marble  is  also 
found.  The  manufactures  of  woollens  and  linens,  which 
long  fiourished  here,  have  now  materially  declined.  The 
principal  export  is  grain.  Two  crossing  lines  of  railway  in- 
ter.sect  this  county ; and  navigable  rivers  and  the  Grand 
Canal  furnish  facilities  for  transport  to  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
It  sends  3 members  to  the  House  of  Commons — 2 for  the 
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county,  and  1 for  its  chief  town.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl 
to  the  Butler  family. 

KILKENNY,  a city  and  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  capital  of  the  above  county,  and  a county  of  itself, 
on  the  Nore,  here  cros.sed  by  two  handsome  bridges,  and  on 
the  Irish  South-east  Railway,  62  miles  S.E.  of  Dublin.  It  also 
communicates  by  a branch  with  the  Great  Sotith  and  tVest 
Railway.  Pop.  of  the  city,  in  1861, 14,081 ; of  the  county, 
about  24,000.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  the  lii.sh  and 
English  towns,  and  is,  with  the  exception  of  suburbs;  Avell 
built  of  stone:  the  streets  are  paved  with  black  marble 
quarried  in  the  vicinity.  The  principal  thoroughfares  run 
parallel  to  the  river  along  which,  and  a canal,  is  a public 
walk  termed  the  Mall.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Can  ice  or  Kenny,  and  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  a 
cruciform  structure  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  bishop's 
palace,  chapter-house,  deanery,  a fine  round  tower,  the 
churches  of  St.  John  and  St.  Mary,  several  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  one  of  which  is  the  cathedral  of  a Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  fine  ruins  of  a Franciscan  friary,  county  court-house, 
county  aud  city  prisons,  infirmary,  fever  hospital,  union 
work  house,  ban-acks,  and  a castle  built  by  Strongbow,  and 
now  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde.  There  are 
several  schools,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Kilkenny 
College,  a grammar  school,  in  which  Swift.  Congreve,  Far- 
quhar.  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  other  distinguished  characters, 
received  the  early  part  of  their  education  ; the  college  of  St. 
Kyran,  a Roitian  Catholic  seminary,  for  the  education  of 
young  men  intended  for  the  priesthood,  and  numerous 
other  public  and  private  schools.  The  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  comprise  an  archaelogical  .society,  and  the  Kil- 
kenny literary  society.  There  is  also  a diocesan  library 
adjoining  the  cathedral,  and  containing  about  4000  volumes. 
The  woollen  manufiicture,  early  introduced  by  the  Butler 
family,  is  very  much  depressed,  and  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  is  wretched,  though  the  city  is  the  residence 
of  many  of  the  provincial  gentry.  It  has  some  distilleries, 
tanneries,  breweries,  and  flour  mills,  but  the  principal  de- 
pendence is  on  the  retail  trade.  Kilkenny  sends  1 member 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  town  figures  conspicuou.'ily 
in  Irish  history  as  the  seat  of  parliaments,  and  the  scene  of 
many  stirring  events. 

KIlKENCN  Y,  a sterile  and  mountainous  township  of  Coos 
CO.,  New  Hampshire,  about  98.  miles  N.  of  Concord. 

KILKER/RAN  BAY,  a large  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Galway,  district 
of  Connemara.  Its  coast  line  N.W.  of  Galway  Bay,  is  intri- 
cately varied  with  small  bays  and  headlands,  and  the  bay 
is  studded  with  i.slands,  mostly  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

KILKHAMP/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall, 
3|  miles  N.N.E.  of  Stratton.  The  church,  built  by  the  Gren- 
villes soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  remarkable  for  the  rich- 
ness of  its  architecture,  contains  several  monuments  to  that 
family.  The  churchyard  was  the  scene  of  Harvey’s  “Medi- 
tations among  the  Tombs." 

KILKISIUEN.  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Clare,  4^  miles 
N.  of  Six-mile  Bridge.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  Kilkishen 
Castle.  Pop.  500. 

KILKYRE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Meath. 

KILL.ACONNEAGH,  kiPlS-kon-nd',  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

KILLAGIITEE,  kil-ldn'tee,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
co.  of  Donegal. 

KILL.AGIIY,  kildd-Hee,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
King’s  county. 

KILLA-I-BUKSIIEE,  kil'ld-e-btik'shee,  a collection  of 
walled  villages  in  Afghanistan,  about  36  miles  S.IV.  of  Ghuz- 
nee,  in  a large  and  fertile  valley,  bounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains on  the  N. 

KILL.ALA,  or  KILLALLA,  kil'la-ld/,  a small  .seaport  town 
and  bishop's  see  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  ]\iayo,  on  a 
large  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  bearing  the  same  name,  7^  miles 
N.N.AV.  of  Ballina.  Pop.  1450.  It  has  a small,  plain,  but 
venerable  cathedral,  a round-tower,  and  a harbor,  whence 
corn  and  provisions  are  exported.  The  ancient  bishopric  i.' 
now  united  to  Tuam.  In  1798,  a French  force  landed  at 
Killalla  Bay.  and  took  the  town. 

KILLALOE.  kil'la-loo'.  a thriving  market-town  and  episco- 
pal see  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Clare,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Shannon,  crossed  by  a bridge  of  19  arches,  11 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Limerick.  Pop.  2783.  including  the  suburb 
of  Ballina.  It  has  a plain,  massive  cathedral,  in  a very  early 
style  of  architecture.  2 very  old  stone-roofed  churches,  the  le- 
inains  of  2 forts,  which  formed  the  ancient  defences  of  the 
only  ford  on  the  Shannon  below  Athlone.  a barrack,  large 
slate  and  marble  works,  valuable  salmon  fisheries,  a consi<ler- 
able  wool  market,  with  quays,  docks,  and  warehonses  of  the 
Irish  Steam  Navigation  Company,  whose  boats,  by  aid  of 
canals,  ply  to  Limerick,  and  also  up  the  river  to  Dublin.  The 
episcopal  palace  of  Killaloe  is  in  the  vicinity.  The  diocese, 
which  was  founded  very  early,  extends  over  109  parishes  in 
Clare  and  5 adjoining  counties.  Killaloe  is  also  a Romau 
Catholic  bishopric.  About  1 mile  N.N. IV.  is  Kinko'ra,  fiir 
mous  for  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Brian  Boromh,  the 
only  remnant  of  which  is  a large  earthen  fort. 
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K^L'LAMARS^^  n parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

KILLANEY,  kil-lS/nee,  a small  bay  and  fishing  village  of 
Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Galway,  near  the  E.  end  of  the 
island  of  Arranmore.  Pop.  of  the  village,  600.  It  has  a har- 
bor and  coast-guard  station. 

KILLANB1\^  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Louth. 

KILLAR'NEY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Kerry,  44  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cork.  Pop.  of  the 
town,  6000.  The  parish  includes  only  a part  of  the  far-famed 
lake  scenery.  Killarney  has  two  or  three  good  streets,  and 
many  miserable  alleys,  a parish  church,  with  a family  vault 
of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  a Roman  Catholic  cathedral  for  the 
diocese  of  Kerry,  a nunnery  with  female  school  attached,  a 
court-house,  an  assembly-room,  a union  work-house,  a hos- 
pital, and  reading-rooms.  There  are  several  good  hotels, 
and  the  town  is  mainly  supported  by  tourists. 

KILLARNEY,  LAKLS  OF,  three  connected  lakes  in  the 
S.W.  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry,  the  lowest  or  southernmost  of 
which  approaches  within  I5  miles  W.  of  the  above  town. 
It  is  0^  miles  in  length,  by  2 miles  in  breadth,  and  is  di- 
vided from  the  middle  lake  by  a projecting  peninsula,  on 
which  stand  the  picturesque  remains  of  Muckruss  Abbey. 
On  the  W.,  S.,  and  S.E.  sides  of  these  lakes  rise  the  loftiest 
mountains,  (still  haunted  by  red  deer.)  the  wildest  ravines, 
the  finest  woods,  and  some  of  the  boldest  cascades  in 
Ireland. 

KILLAR'ROW,  or  BOWMORE',  a p.arish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Arayle.  Isle  of  Islay. 

K 1 L'LASH  AN'DB  A or  KIL'LESIIAN'DR  A,a  market-town 
of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cavan,  9 miles  W.  by  N.  of  Cavan,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a succession  of  romantic  lakes.  Pop.  1000. 

KIL'LASIIEE',  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Longford,  containing  the  villages  of  Killashee  and  Cloon- 
dara,  the  former  on  the  Royal  Canal,  4^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tar- 
monbarry. 

KILLASNETt,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Leitrim. 

KILLAS'SER,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo. 

KIIVLAWOG',  a post-office  of  Broome  co..  New  York. 

KILL'BOURN,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio. 

KILIVBUCK,  a post-office  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New  York. 

KILLBUCK,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Holmes  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  1226. 

KILLBUCK,  a post-village  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois,  85  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

KILLBUCK  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  Medina  co..  and 
falls  into  the  Walholding  River,  about  6 miles  N.W.  of 
Coshocton. 

KILLBUCK  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  flows  into  the  West 
Fork  of  White  River,  near  Anderson. 

KILLEAN,  kil-lainf.  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle. 

KILLEARN,  kil-lairiV,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  18 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Stirling.  Here  are  the  remains  of  the  re- 
sidence of  Napier,  the  celebrated  inventor  of  logarithms, 
and  a monument  to  the  memory  of  George  Buchanan,  born 
in  this  parish  in  1506.  The  scenery  is  highly  picturesque. 

KILLEAR'NAN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross. 

KIL'LESBY,  or  KILSfBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northampton,  5^  miles  N.N.W.  of  Daventry.  The  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  here  passes  through  a tunnel  1? 
miles  long. 

KILLESIIANDRA.  See  Killashandra. 

KILLI^AN’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

KIL'LIECR AN'KIE.  a famous  pass  through  the  Gram- 
pian IMountains.  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth.  15  miles  N.AV.  of 
Dunkeld.  The  river  Garry  here  flows  for  about  2 miles 
through  a narrow,  rocky,  and  thickly-wooded  ravine  of 
jreat  depth,  along  the  side  of  which  the  road  has  been  cut, 
overhanging  a terrific  precipice.  At  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
the  pass,  the  battle  was  fought,  1689.  in  which  .John  C. 
Graham  of  Claverhouse.  Viscount  Dundee,  fell. 

KII/LIN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  I’erth,  between  Loch 
Tay  and  the  co.  of  Argyle,  about  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Callan- 
der. It  contains  .some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  Scotland. 

KILLINEY.  kil-le-nA^  a maritime  parish  and  village  of 
Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Dublin,  on  Killiney  Bay,  between 
Dalkey  and  Bray  Ilead,  2i  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kingston.  A 
royal  residence  was  in  course  of  construction  here  in  1849. 

KIL'LTNGIIALLt,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

KILLINGIIOLME,  kilBing-holm,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Lincoln. 

KII/LINGLY,  a post-township  of  Windham  co.,  Connec- 
ticut, bordering  on  Rhode  Island,  and  intersected  by  the 
railroad  connecting  Norwich  and  Worcester,  about  46  iniles 
E.  of  Hartford.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged 
in  manufactures.  tSeo  West  Kii.uxolt.)  Pop.  4926. 

KI  L'LINO WORTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
umberland, on  the  Great  North  of  Engl.and  Railway,  5 
miles  N.E.  of  Newcastle. 

KIl/LTNGWORTH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middle- 
sex CO.,  Connecticut,  22  miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  Haven.  This 
township  is  situated  on  the  Hammonasset  River.  Pop.  1126. 

KTLLIS,  kil'leece^,  or  KILIS,  ke-leece/,  (anc.  Ciliza,)  a town 
of  Syria,  pashalic,  and  38  miles  N.  of  Aleppo.  Pop.  about  2000. 
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KILLOUGII,  kilHoh,  or  ST.  ANN’S  PORT,  a small  seaport 
town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down,  on  a bay  of  the  sam* 
name,  foi  ming  a good  harbor,  1^  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ardglass 
Pop.  1100.  Lat.  54*^  15"  N.,  Ion.  5°  37'  30"  W.  It  exports 
corn  and  salt,  imports  coal,  and  has  considerable  fisheries 

KILLUCAN,  kil  lootkan,  a large  parish  or  Ireland,  m 
Leinster,  co.  of  Westmeath,  8^  miles  E.  of  Mullingar,  and 
near  the  Middle  Great  Western  Railway.  The  village  is 
neatly  built,  and  is  the  rendezvous  of  one  of  the  oldest  fox- 
hunts in  Ireland. 

KILLY  AlUON.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

KlLtLYBEGS',  a small  seaport  town  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land, in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal,  on  a narrow  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic,  forming  an  excellent  harbor,  14  miles  W.  of  Done- 
gal. Pop.  of  the  town,  700. 

KILLYLEAGH,  kil'le-ldt,  a seaport  town  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down,  on  Lough  Strangford,  16 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  of  the  town,  1000.  It  has  a 
fine  castle,  built  in  1666,  and  barracks.  Hans  Sloane,  the 
celebrated  naturalist,  was  born  here  in  1660. 

KIL'LYMAN^,  a parish  of  Ireland,  cos.  of  Tyrone  and 
Armagh. 

KIL'LYMARDt,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Donegal. 

KILMACABEA,  kiPma-ka-bi^,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Mun.ster,  co.  of  Cork. 

KILM  ACALLANE,  kiPma-kaPlan,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Connaught,  co.  of  Sligo. 

KILMACDUAGH,  kil-mak-doo'a.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Connaught,  co.  of  Galway’  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Gort.  It 
has  the  ruins  of  a cathedral  and  abbey,  and  of  a round- 
tower,  which  leans  even  more  than  the  tower  of  Pisa.  Its 
ancient  episcopal  see  is  now  united  with  that  of  Killaloe. 

KlL'MACDUANEt,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Clare. 

KILMACOMOGUE,  kiPma-ko-mogt,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

KILMACREHY,  kiPm.ykra-hee^,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Clare. 

KIL'MACREN'AN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Donegal. 

KILMACTEIGUE,  kiPmak-taig',  a parish  of  Ireland,  co 
of  Sligo. 

KILMACTHOMAS,  kiPmak-tom'a.s.  a town  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.,  and  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Waterford.  Pop.  1100. 

KIL.MACTRA^NEY,  kiPmak-trd/nee,  a parish  of  Ireland; 
in  Connaught,  co.  of  Sligo. 

KILMAD'AN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle. 

KILMAD'OCK.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

KILIM  AINMORE.  kiPmAn-moiV  ^ parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo. 

KTLMA17COLM,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew,  on 
the  Clyde,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Port  Glasgow.  The  ruined  castle 
of  Duchal,  and  Finlayston  House,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Glencairn  family,  are  in  this  parish. 

KILMALIE,  kil-mARee,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Ar- 
gyle and  Inverness,  about  28  miles  S.W.  of  Fort  Augu.s+us. 
Area  estimated  at  upwards  of  400,000  acres.  It  comprises 
Ben  Nevis,  has  several  veins  of  argentiferous  lead  ore,  quar- 
ries of  beautiful  marble,  and  ruins  of  an  ancient  foi't.  Fort 
William  is  in  this  parish. 

KILMALLOCII  or  KILLMALLOCH,  kil  mainoK.  a muni- 
cipal borough  and  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co., 
and  19  miles  S.  of  Limerick.  Pop.  1400.  It  has  fine  remains  of 
ancient  walls,  towers,  and  gateways,  and  ruins  of  two  ancient 
abbeys,  and  a street  consisting  of  antique  stone-built 
houses,  mostly  of  the  date  of  .Tames  I. 

KIL'IMA'LY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Clare. 

KIL'MANAIIEEN/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Clare. 

KIL'MANIVAIG^  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness, 
on  the  Lochy,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Fort  William.  It  contains 
Inverlcchy  Castle, 

KIL'MAN'NAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Queen’s  county. 

KILMA'NY.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

KILMAR/NOCK,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  burgh, 
manufficturing  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  12 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Ayr,  (with  which  town,  and  with  Gla.sgow, 
it  is  connected  by  railways.)  and  on  the  Irvine,  at  the  in- 
flux of  the  Kilmarnock  Water,  both  here  crossed  by  several 
bridges.  Pop.  of  the  burgh,  in  1851,  21,447.  It  is  long  and 
straggling,  but  well  built.  The  principal  edifices  are  a 
collegiate  and  two  other  churches,  a neat  town-hall,  the  Ex- 
change, a spacious  inn,  erected  by  the  merchants’  society, 
the  Ayrshire  Bank,  an  academy,  a free  school,  a work-hou.se, 
&c.  Near  the  cross  is  a fine  marble  statue  of  Sir  .Tames 
Shaw.  In  the  parish  are  numerous  schools,  benevolent, 
scientific,  and  literary  associations,  several  public  libraries, 
and  Kilmarnock  Hou.se.  the  seat  of  the  former  Earls  of  Kil- 
marnock. Is  has  important  manufactures  of  carpets  of  su- 
perior quality,  shawls,  boots  and  shoes,  woollen  yarn,  Scotch 
bonnets,  and  leather,  with  others  of  linen  and  cotton  goods, 
silks,  hose,  telescopes,  machinery,  .s.addlery,  hats,  and  to- 
bacco. the  annual  prodxice  of  which  is  estimated  at  above 
600,000/.,  employing  about  1500  hands.  The  value  of  the 
shawls  m.ade  is  estimated  at  near  300,000/..  and  of  carpets, 
at  above  150,000/.  These,  and  other  goods,  are  extensively 
exported  at  'I’roon,  which  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
railway  Oj  miles  in  length.  Kilmarnock,  in  conjunction 
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•Tjth  Renfrew,  Port  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  and  Rutherglen, 
sends  1 member  to  Ihe  House  of  Commons. 

Kl  I-MaRNOCK,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumbarton. 

KILMAR'NOCK,  a post-township  of  Piscataquis  co., 
Maine,  on  the  Piscataquis  River,  about  90  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Augusta. 

KILMARNOCK,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Virginia, 
on  a small  creek  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  about  90  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Richmond.  It  contains  4 churches  and  several  stores. 

KILMAIPTIN,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ar- 
gyle.  between  its  W.  coast  and  Loch  Awe.  The  village  stands 
in  one  of  the  most  picture.sque  of  the  Highland  glens. 

KIL'MAURS^  a burgh  of  barony,  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Avr.  2 miles  N.N.W.  of  Kilmarnock.  Pop.  in  1851, 
.8144;  of  burgh,  1083. 

KILMEE/DY,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Limerick. 

KIL'^IEEN^  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

KILMEEN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  ofCork,  5 miles  AV.N.W. 
of  Clonakilty.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  Bally  ward  Castle. 

KILMEEN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Galway. 

KIL'MEG'AN,  a parish  of  Ireland  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down. 

KILMEN/Y,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  on  the 
Island  and  Sound  of  Islay. 

KIL'MERSDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

KIL'MESTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

KILMICHAEL,  kil-mPkel,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Clare. 

KILMICH.AEL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

KILMl'CHAEL,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co.,  Mi.ssissippi. 

KILMINA,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo. 

KILCMINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

KILMINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

KILMOE.  kirmo\  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

KILMOPLY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry. 

KILMOGIACK,  a pai  ish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  in- 
cluding the  village  of  Beauly.  Here  are  the  falls  of  the  river 
Beauly,  and  a picturesque  i.slaud,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Lovats. 

KILMORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.,  and  2^ 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Cavan.  It  is  an  episcopal  see.  and  has  an 
ancient  cathedral,  a church,  and  a modern  episcopal  man- 
sion. The  diocese,  comprising  39  parishes,  chiefly  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  is  now  united  to  that  of  Elphin. 

KILMORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Armagh, 
containing  the  town  of  Richhill.  A desperate  affray  which 
took  place  here  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, in  1795,  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  “ Orange” 
institutions. 

KILMORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down. 

KILMORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Monaghan. 

KILMORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Ro.scommon. 

KILMORE,  a paiish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Tippe- 
rary. 4 miles  S.  of  Nenagh.  It  has  several  ruined  churches 
and  castles. 

KILMORE,  apo.st-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Georgia. 

KILMORE,  ER/RI^.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught, 
co.  of  Mayo.  Several  smaller  parishes  have  this  name. 

KIL'MORE'-wiTH-KIL'BRlDE/,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Argyle. 

KIL'MOREMOY',  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Sligo. 

KILMOUIY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Bute,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Arran. 

KI  L'.M  )V  EEt,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo. 

KILMUIR,  kirmiltA  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inver- 
ness, at  the  N.  end  of  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Here  is  a singularly 
secluded  valley,  containing  lemains  of  Duntulm  Castle,  a 
residence  of  the  MacDonalds.  The  heroic  Flora  MacDonald 
is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

KI  LM  U IR  E ASH'ER,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty. 

KILMUIR  WES'TER  and  SUD/DY,  a parish  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Ross. 

KILMUN,  kil'miln',  a sea-bathing  village  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Argyle,  at  the  head  of  Holy  Loch,  an  inlet  of  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Greenock.  It  has  ruins  of  a col- 
legiate clmrch,  founded  by  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Argyle, 
whose  burial  place  is  here. 

KIL.MUIPRY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Clare,  on  Clonderalaw  Bay. 

KILMUR/RY.  IB'RICKANE',  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in  Ul- 
ster, CO.  of  Clare.  There  are  other  parishes  of  the  same 
name  in  the  cos.  of  Cork,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Ac. 

KILNA.MANAGH,  kil'na-man'ih,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

KILNAUGHTEN,  kil-naw'ten,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
MunVer.  co.  of  Kerry. 

KILXCGTE,  a parish  of  England.  See  Kimcote. 

KIL  NEBOY/,  or  KIL'LINABOY',  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in 
Mutister,  co.  of  Clare.  It  has  the  ruins  of  three  churche.s, 
three  or  four  castles,  a round-tower,  and  several  Celtic 
ivntiiiuities. 

KILN1NHAN-and-K1L'M0RE',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Argyle. 

KILNIN^VER,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle. 

KILNSEA,  kiFsee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
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Riding,  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hull.  In  this  parish  is  the  pro- 
montory of  Spurn  Head.  The  port  of  Ravenspur  formerly 
stood  here,  but  has,  with  other  towns  on  the  same  coast,  been 
engulfed  by  the  sea. 

KILNAViCK,  kil/wik,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding. 

KILNWICK  PERCY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding. 

KIL'PA'FRICK,  NEW.  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos  of  Dum- 
barton and  Stirling,  63  miles  N.N.AY.  of  Glasgow.  Portions 
of  Antoninus’  wall  intersect  this  parish. 

KILPATRICK,  OLD,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumbar- 
ton. on  the  Clyde,  adjoining  the  above  parish  on  the  W 
Pop.  7020,  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures.  &c. 

KII7PECK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

KILREA,  kil-r:F,  a market-tow'n  and  parish  of  Ireland,  m 
Ulster,  co.  of  Londonderry,  on  the  Bann,  13  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Ballymena.  Pop.  of  the  town,  1100. 

KILREA,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Kil- 
kenny, 3 miles  N.W.  of  Knocktopher.  Here  is  one  of  the 
finest  round-towers  in  Ireland,  and  a ruined  abbey,  founded 
in  1176,  by  De  Marisco,  brother-in-law  of  Eai-1  Strongbow. 

KILREN'NY,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  buigh,  sea- 
port. and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife  on  the  N.E.  shore  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  8^  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Andrew’s.  Pop.  in 
1851,  2194.  It  has  a small  harbor,  and  unites  with  Cupar, 
St.  Andrew’s,  Crail,  Anstruther,  and  Pittenweem,  in  send- 
ing 1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

KIIrRHEDDYN,  kil-R&TiPin,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  cos. 
of  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke. 

KILRO'NAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Ro.scommon. 

KILRONAN,  two  parishes  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Waterford. 

KlL'ROYt,  a village  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  95  miles  N.N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

KIL'RUSIP,  a seaport,  market-town,  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land, in  Munster,  co.  of  Clare,  on  an  inlet  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Shannon,  27  miles  S.W.  of  Ennis.  Pop.  of  the  town, 
in  1851,  4471.  It  is  finely  situated,  and  mostly  well  built. 
It  has  manufactures  of  flannel,  frieze,  linen  sheetings,  &c. 
It  exports  turf  to  Limerick,  and  has  a considerable  corn 
trade,  and  herring  fi.sheries. 

KILSEILY,  kil-see'lee,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Clare. 

KILSHANHG,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

KILSKEE'RY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone. 

KILSPIN/DIE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

KILSYTH,  kil'siTH',  a burgh  of  barony,  market-town,  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling,  12^  miles  N.E.  of  Gla.s- 
gow.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  3949,  employed  in  cotton 
weaving,  and  in  coal  and  iron-mines.  The  burgh,  in  a val- 
ley on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  is  singularly  built,  and 
has  a giocmy  aspect.  In  the  parish  are  several  Picti.sh  and 
Roman  .antiquities,  and  ruins  of  Kilsyth  Castle.  Montrose 
gained  a victory  here  over  the  Covenanters. 

KIL'TAR'LITY,  a large  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inver- 
ne.ss. 

KILTEARN,  kil'tairn',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross, 
on  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Dingwall.  Ben- 
Wyvis  and  Loch  Glass  are  in  this  parish. 

KIL'TEEjy.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kildare. 

KILTEE'VOCK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.of  Donegal. 

KILTOGHART,  kil-tfin'art,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught. CO.  of  Leitrim. 

KILtTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

KILTONANLEA,  kil-to^nan-lee,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Clare. 

KIL'TOOM,  a p.arish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Roscommon. 

KILTU'BRID,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Leitrim. 

KILTUL'LAGH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Roscommon, 

KILVE,  a pari.'ffi  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

KIL'VEMLVON,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

KIL'VERSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

KIL'VINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

KILVINGTON,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

KILVOLANE,  kiTvo-laint,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in  Mun 
ster,  CO.  of  Tipperary,  containing  the  town  of  Newport-Tip. 

KILWAII  or  KEEL W A.  East  Africa.  See  Quiloa. 

KILWIN'NING,  a burgh  of  barony,  market-town,  and  pa- 
rish of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  on  the  Glasgow  and  Ayr  Rail- 
way, 3 miles  N.N.W.  of  Irvine.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851, 
3265.  The  town  has  a branch  bank,  remains  of  a rich  aiid 
celebrated  abbey,  founded  in  1140:  an  ancient  fountain, 
dedicated  to  St.  Winning;  a masonic  lodge,  the  oldest  in 
Scotland;  an  archery  society,  which  existed  before  14S8; 
and  numerous  looms,  employed  in  the  cotton  and  silk  ma- 
nufactories of  Paisley  and  Glasgow.  The  noble  domain  of 
Eglinton  Castle  is  in  this  parish. 

KIL' WORTH',  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co 
of  Cork,  on  the  Puncheon,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  six 
arches.  2^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Fermoy.  Pop.  1772.  It  has  Moore 
Park,  and  ruins  of  Cloughleagh  Castle. 

KILWORTH,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Mid 
dlesex,  144  miles  S.  of  Toronto,  and  8 miles  from  Jx)ndoa. 
It  contains  a grist,  a saw.  and  2 fulling  mills.  Pop.  about  2W 

KIL'WORTH,  NORTH,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  Leicester. 
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KILWOKTII.  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Leicester. 

KIL-Y-BEBILL,  kil-e  b§Wi</(L  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
00.  of  Olamorgan. 

KTiM^BEBLBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

KIMBERLEY,  a hamlet  of.  England,  co.  of  Notts,  6 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Nottingham.  Pop.  1800. 

KTM'BEKLIN,  a iX)st-office  of  Giles  co.,  Virginia. 

KIM^BERTON,  a post-village  of  Chester  co..  Pennsylva- 
nia. near  French  Creek,  75  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

KIM^BERWORTIl,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

KTM'BLE,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

KIMBLE,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

KIM'BOLTON.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co., 
and  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Huntingdon.  Pop.  in  1851,  1653. 
The  church  contains  monuments  of  the  Manchester  family. 
Kimbolton  Castle,  the  noble  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
is  in  a spacious  park.  Here  Queen  Catharine,  of  Aragon, 
lived  after  her  divorce  from  Henry  VIII.  The  remains  of 
Stonely  Priory  are  in  the  vicinity. 

KIAIBOLTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

KIM'BOLTON,  a post-village  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio,  88 
miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

KIM'COTE  or  KILN^COTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Leicester. 

KTM'ERIDGE  or  KOM'ERIDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Dorset. 

KIMI.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Kemiioki. 

KIMITO,  ke-mee'to,  a village  of  Finland,  laen,  and  26 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Abo,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name.  The 
island  is  25  miles  long  and  13  miles  broad. 

KLMOLOS.  See  Argentiera. 

KIM  PINA,  kim-pee^nS,,  a town  of  Wallachia.  47  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Bucharest,  with  sever.al  churches,  and  a custom- 
house. It  has  commerce  in  salt  from  adpicent  mines. 

KIMPOLUNG.  kim'po-loong'.  or  KIMPELUNG,  kim'peh- 
loong'.  a town  of  Wallachia,  near  a pass  into  Triinsylvania. 
80  miles  N.W.  of  Bucharest.  Pop.  4000.  It  covers  a large 
surface,  has  several  Greek  churches  and  convents,  with  some 
Roman  Catholic  convents,  and  a considerable  trade. 

KIMPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

KIMPTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

KIM'SEY’S  STORK,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Tennessee. 

KIMUL'GA.  a post-office  of  Talladega  co.,  Alabama. 

KIN,  a small  island  of  Russia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Livonia.  22 
miles  S.W.  of  Pernau.  Kin  is  also  the  name  of  several  towns 
of  China. 

KINAMEE  or  KINAMI,  kin'i-mee^  a village  of  West 
Africa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger.  23  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Egga.  Lat.  8°  25'  N.,  Ion.  6°  22'  E.  ''Pop.  1000. 

KINtARD’S,  South  Carolina,  a station  on  the  Newberry 
and  Laurens  R.ailroad.  13  miles  from  Newberry. 

KINBOORN,  KINBOURN  or  KTNBURN,  kin'boorn^  a 
fortress  of  Russia,  government  of  Taurida,  on  a narrow  tongue 
of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  It  has  a picturesque 
situation,  with  excellent  natural  defences,  being  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  estuary 
of  the  Dnieper.  In  the  vicinity,  in  1787.  the  Turks  were 
signally  defeated  by  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow. 

KINCAN'NON’S  FERRY,  a post-office.  Meigs  co.,  Tennessee. 

KINCARDINE  or  KINCARDINESHIRE,  king-kar'din- 
shir.  or  The  MEARNS,  (mairnz.)  a maritime  county  of 
Scotland,  having  N.  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  E.  the 
North  Sea.  Area.  381  square  miles,  or  243.444  acres,  of  which 
about  120,000  are  productive.  Pop.  in  1851.  34.598.  A great 
part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  Grampian  Mountains, 
of  which  IMount  Battock  rises  to  nearly  3500  feet,  but  along 
their  toot,  in  the  S.  and  E.,  lies  the  rich,  low,  arable  tract 
called  the  “ How  of  the  Mearns,”  comprising  about  50.000 
acres.  Principal  Rivers,  the  Dee.  North  Esk,  and  Bervie. 
Cattle,  chiefly  c7  the  short-horned  breed,  are  fed  on  most 
forms,  and  the  mounrains  3'irild  extensive  pasture  for  sheep. 
Principal  mineml  produds.  granite  and  sandstone.  Kincar- 
dine comprises  18  parishes,  and  parts  of  3 others.  Chief 
towns,  Stonehaven,  (the  capiial.)  and  Inverbervie.  The 
county  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

KINCARDINE,  king-kar'din,  a burgh  of  barony,  and  sea- 
port town  of  Scotland,  co..  and  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Perth,  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  Pop.  in  1851,  2697.  It  has  a good  pier, 
a convenient  roadstead  for  large  vessels,  a steam  ferry,  two 
branch  banks,  rope  and  sail-works,  yards  for  ship-building, 
large  exports  of  coal,  and  considerable  imports  of  Baltic 
produce. 

KINCARDINE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Ross  and  Co- 
marty.  14  miles  W.N.W.  of 'fain.  The  Marquis  of  Montrose 
was  defeated  in  this  parish,  in  his  last  battle.  A.  d.  1650. 

KINCARDINE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

KINCARDINE  O’.NEIL,  king-karMin  o-neeP,  a parish  of 
Siotland.  CO.  of  Aberdeen. 

KINCARDINESHIRE.  Scotland.  See  Kincardine. 

KINCHAFOO'NA  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  rises  near  the  N. 
line  of  Stewart  county,  and  flowing  S.E..  empties  itself  into 
Flint  River,  at  Albany,  after  a course  of  about  80  miles. 

KIN-CHA-K lANG.  See Kin-sha-kiang and  Yang-tse-kiano. 

KIN-CUAN,  an  island  of  China.  See  Kin-shan, 
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KIN-CHOO,  a city  of  China.  See  King-Choo-Foo. 

KIN-CHOO,  KIN-TCHOO,  or  KIN-'ICHOU,  kin-chocP,  a 
town  of  Mantchooria,  near  the  frontiers  of  China  and  Corea, 
nearly  8 miles  from  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Leao-tong. 
Lat.  40°  10'  N..  Ion.  121°  10'  E.  It  is  a place  of  considerable 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  teriltory. 

KINCLAVEN,  king-kl.Vven,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and 
10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Perth,  with  a ruined  castle  on  the  Tay. 

KINDBKRG,  kint'bJRG,  or  KIMBERG,  kim'bSRG,  a mar 
kebtown  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  on  the  Miirz.  11  miles  N.F.. 
of  BrUck.  Pop.  710. 

KINDELBRUCK,  (Kindelbriick.)  kin^del-briik',  a town 
of  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  government,  and  20  miles  N.  of  Er- 
furt, on  the  Wipper.  Pop.  2020,  who  manufacture  leathyi 
and  paper. 

KIN'DER,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana. 

KIN'DKRHOOK',  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Columbia 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Western  Railroad,  16  miles  S.  by  E. 
of  Albany.  The  village  is  5 miles  E.  of  the  Hudson  River, 
It  contains  4 churches,  an  academy,  2 banks,  a newspaper 
office,  and  a manufactory  of  cotton  moved  by  steam-power. 
Two  miles  S.  is  the  residence  ol  Ex-president  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Pop.  4331. 

KINDERHOOK,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Virginia. 

KINDERHOOK,  a small  post-village  of  Van  Buren  co., 
Ark.ansas. 

KINDERHOOK,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  'Pennessee. 

KINDERHOOK,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Branch 
CO..  Michigan.  Pop.  .552. 

KINDERHOOK,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Indiana. 

KINDERHOOK  or  WEST  KINDERHOOK.  a post-village 
of  Tipton  CO..  Indiana,  35  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

KINDERHOOK,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois,  90 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

KINDERHOOK  CREEK,  of  Columbia  co.,  New  York, 
flows  S.W.,  and  enters  the  Hudson  River  about  5 miles 
above  Hudson. 

KIN'DERTON-with-HULME,  (hume,)a  township  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Chester. 

KINDNIG,  kinPniG,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  near  Kip- 
fenberg.  Pop.  729. 

KINEL,  ke-nM',  a river  of  Rus.sia,  joins  the  Samara  after 
a W.  course  of  nearly  170  miles. 

KINEL'LAR,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

KINESHMA,  KINISCIIMA,  or  KINESCHMA,  ke-n&sh'- 
mi,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  55  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Kostroma,  on  the  Volga.  Pop.  2000. 

KINETON,  kin^e-ton,  or  KINGSTON,  a market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  co..  and  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Warwick.  Pop. 
in  1851, 1270.  The  femous  battle  of  Edgehill  was  fought  in 
the  vicinity  a.  d.  1642. 

KINH'ARE.  or  KINWER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford,  4^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kidderminster.  Pop.  2207.  The 
village  was  formerly  a borough  and  market-town. 

KIN'FAUNS'.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co..  and  H miles  E.  of 
Perth.  Its  fine  castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Gray,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  'Pay. 

KING,  a county  of  New  South  Wales.  Capital,  Gunning. 

KING,  several  towns  of  China;  one  in  the  province  of 
IVchee-lee.  150  miles  S.  of  Peking,  is  stated  to  have  3 
triumphal  arches,  and  a tower  11  stories  in  height. 

KING,  a county  of  Washington  'Perritory,  bounded  W.  by 
Puget  Sound.  Area  about  1.550  square  miles.  Capital,  Seattle. 

KING,  a village  of  Canada  West,  on  the  Ontario  Simcoe 
and  Huron  Railroad,  24  miles  from  Toronto. 

KINGAN-FOO,  or  KINGAN-FOU,  king'g3n'-fooL  a con- 
siderable city  of  China,  province  of  Kiang-see.  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kan-Kiang.  Lat.  27°  7'  N..  Ion.  115°  E. 

KINGARTH.  king-garth',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Bute, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island. 

KING  A VAR.  king-gi-var',  or  KUNGAVAR.  kung'g-bvar', 
a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee.  32  miles  S.W.  of 
Hamadan.  In  its  vicinity  are  ruins  supposed  to  be  those 
of  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana.  Pop.  about  1200. 

KING  BAY,  a beautiful  b.ay  in  Van  Diemen’s  l.and.  at 
the  N.  end  of  Oyster  Bay.  The  Great  Swan  Port  River 
flows  into  it.  Lat.  42°  10'  S.,  Ion.  148°  7'  E. 

KING  CHARLES’  SOUTH  LAND,  a name  of  the  largest 
island  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Surface  mostly  low  and  level, 
but  mountainous  in  the  S.,  where  Mount  Sarmiento  rises 
to  7000  feet. 

KING'-CHOO'-FOO'  or  KING'-CHOW'-FOO'.  written  also 
KING-TCHEOU-FOU.  (ch^oo'-foo'.)  and  KIN-TCHOU-FOUor 
KIN-CIIOO,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Hoo-pe.  on  the  l(*f< 
bank  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  Lat.  30°  28'  N..  Ion.  111°  37'  E. 
It  is  large  and  populous,  and  well  fortified  with  a numerous 
Tartar  garrison,  and  is  considered,  from  its  situation,  one  of 
the  keys  of  the  empire. 

KING  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Barnwell  district.  South 
Carolina. 

KING-ED'WARD  or  KEN-ED'AR,  a patish  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Aberdeen.  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Banff.  It  has  2 ruined  castles. 

KING'ERBY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KING'FIELD,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine, 
about  52  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Augusta.  Pop,  670. 
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KING  GEORGE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Yirginia,  con- 
tiins  17b  sqriare  miles.  The  Potomac  bounds  it  on  the  N. 
and  E.,  and  the  Rappahannock  on  the  S.  The  suiface  is 
hi  ly  ar  i the  soil  diversified.  Capital.  King  George  Court- 
lit  use.  Pop.  6571,  of  whom  2898  were  free,  and  3673  slaves. 

KING  GEORGE  (or  SITKA)  ARCHIPELAGO,  in  Russian 
America,  is  mostly  between  latitude  56°  and  58°  N.,  and 
about  Ion.  135^’  W.  Principal  islands.  Sitka  and  Baranov. 

KING  GEORGE  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital 
of  the  above  county.  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

KING  GEORGE  ISLANDS,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat. 
15°  S..  Ion.  l-4-l°  40'  W.  They  were  discovered  by  Byron, 
in  1765. 

KING  GEORGE  RIVER,  of  East  Africa.  See  Manice. 

KING  GEORGE  SOUND,  of  West  Australia.  Kit.  of  its 
entrance,  35°  6'  20"  S.,  Ion.  118°  1'  E.  It  is  a fine  road- 
stead, and  contains  Princess  Royal  and  Oyster  Harbors,  the 
latter  of  which  receives  the  Kalagan  and  King  Rivers;  and 
on  the  former  is  the  town  of  Albany. 

KINGHAM,  king'am,  a parish  of  England,  ro.  of  Oxford. 

KING'HORNL  a royal  parliamentary  and  municipal  burgh, 
seaport,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Kirkcaldy.  Pop.  of  the  parliamen- 
tary burgh,  in  1851,  1568.  It  has  an  active  linen  manufac- 
ture, and  an  indifferent  harbor.  It  unites  with  Kirkcaldy, 
Dysart,  and  Burntisland  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

KING  ISLAND,  a lofty  and  rugged  islet  of  the  North 
Pacific,  near  the  Andreanov  Group. 

KI.NG  ISLAND,  in  the  Mergui  Archipelago.  18  miles  off 
the  Tenasserim  coast.  Lat.  (S.  end)  12°  15'  N.,  Ion.  98°  26'  E. 
It  is  23  miles  long,  by  10  miles  broad. 

KTNG-KI-TAO.  king-ke-a'o,  HAN-TCHING.  han'-ching/, 
or  HAN-YANG,  hin'-y2ng^  the  capital  city  of  Corea,  about 
the  middle  of  which  it  is  .situated.  Lat.  37°  40'  N.,  Ion.  127° 
20'  E.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  but  is  very  little 
known  to  Europeans. 

KINGLAS^SIE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

KING  OF  PRUSSI.Y,  a post-oifice  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania,  with  a station  on  the  Philadelphia  German- 
town and  Norristown  Railroad,  3 miles  from  Norristown. 

KING'OLDRUM,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

KING-and-QUEEN,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  an  area  of  330  square  miles.  The  Mattapony  and 
Y'ork  Rivers  form  its  boundary  on  the  S.W.,  and  the  Pian- 
Katank  on  the  N.E.  'The  surface  is  undulating.  The  county 
contains  large  beds  of  marl,  which  is  used  in  fertilizing  the 
soil.  Capital,  King-and-Queen  Court-House.  Pop.  10,328, 
of  whom  4189  were  free,  and  6139  slaves. 

KING-and  QUEEN  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-village,  capi- 
tal of  the  above  county,  on  the  Mattapony  River,  49  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

KING  ROAD,  in  the  British  Channel,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Avon.  Vessels  too  large  to  proceed  up  the  Avon  to  Bris- 
tol. lie  at  anchor  here. 

KIIVGS. — For  Engli.sh  parishes  with  this  prefix,  not  un- 
der-mentioned, refer  to  their  additional  names. 

KINGS,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  New  York,  forming 
the  W.  extremity  of  Ijong  Island,  has  an  area  of  about  70 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Hudson  and 
East  Rivers,  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  surface  is 
level,  with  the  exception  of  a range  of  hills  running  nearly 
through  the  centre.  The  .soil  is  generally  very  fertile.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Organized  in 
168.3.  Capital.  Brooklyn.  Pop.  279,122. 

KING’S,  a post-office  of  Barbour  co.,  Alabama. 

KINGS,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, intersected  by  the  river  St.  John.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  agriculture; 
the  surfac(q  however,  is  mostly  occupied  by  dense  forests. 
Capital.  Kingston.  Pop.  in  1851.  18,842. 

KINGS,  a county  occupying  the  E.  part  of  Prince  Edward 
I.slaTid.  Capital,  Georgetown.  Pop.  in  1848,  15,425. 

KINGS,  a county  of  Nova  Scotia,  bordering  on  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  and  on  .Mines  Basin.  It  is  watered  by  Annapolis 
River,  'i'be  coasts  are  remarkably  picturesque,  being  bor- 
dered with  a ridge  of  mural  precipices,  covered,  on  the  land 
side,  with  forests  of  fir  and  spruce.  The  county  contains 
quarries  of  slate,  and  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore;  copper  and 
silver  are  also  found.  Capital,  Kentville.  Pop.  in  1851, 
1(^,3.'.)5. 

K'  INGS'BARNS.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

KTNGSBOROUGII.  a post^village  of  Fulton  co..  New  York, 
50  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  It  has  an  academy. 

KINGSBOROUGH,  a thriving  post-village  of  Kaufman 
Cl  unty,  Texas.  13  miles  E.  of  the  Trinity  River,  and  225  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Austin  City.  Laid  out  in  1851. 

KINGS^BRIDGE.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Devon,  on  an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel,  navigable 
for  vessels  ot  70  tons,  33  miles  S.S.W.  of  Exeter.  Pop.  in 
1851,  1679.  Ii  h.as  a grammar  school,  a union  work-house, 
3 branch  banks,  and  .some  trade  in  malt  and  leather. 

KI.NG’S  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  New  York  co..  New 
York,  near  the  N.  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  13  miles  N.  of 
the  City  Hall, 
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KINGS^BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex,  8^ 
miles  IV.N.IV.  of  London,  has  the  Sudbury  station  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway. 

KINGSBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

KING.StBURY,  a post-towns)iip  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine, 
about  60  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  191. 

KINGSBURY",  a post-village  and  township  of  W.  part  of 
YVashiugton  co..  New  Y'ork.  about  55  miles  N.  of  Albany. 
It  has  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  carriages  and  iron.  Pop.  3471. 

KINGSBURY',  a post-otfice, Cumberland  CO.,  North  Carolina. 

KINGSBURY,  a post-village  of  La  Porte  co..  Indiana,  17 
miles  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  5 miles  S.  of  La  Porte,  the 
county  town. 

KINGSBURY,  a post-otfice  of  Whitesides  co.,  Illinois. 

KINGSBURY,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

KING’S  CAPLE,  a pari.sh  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Hereford 

KINGS'CLERE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.,  and  31  miles  N.N.E.  of  Southampton.  Pop.  2885.  The 
Saxon  kings  had  a palace  here,  and  at  Freemantle  Park 
there  was  a royal  abode  in  the  time  of  King  John. 

KING’S  CLIFFE,  a parish  of  England.  See  Cliffe  Regis. 

KING’S  CORNERS,  Ohio.  See  New  London. 

KINGS'COTE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

KING’S  COUNTY,  Ireland,  province  of  Leinster,  has  N. 
the  county  of  YYestmeath.  Area.  772  square  miles,  or  493,984 
acres,  of  which  about  330,000  are  cultivated,  11,000  wood- 
land, and  145,000  uncultivated,  a large  portion  of  which  in 
the  N.  forms  a part  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  Pop.  in  1841. 146,857; 
in  1851,  112,080.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Shannon, 
Brosna.  Barrow,  and  Boyne.  The  Grand  Canal  also  inter- 
sects the  county.  The  soil  is  of  average  fertility.  Agricul- 
ture and  crops  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  county' of  Kil- 
dare. The  small  tenants  and  laborers  are  in  a wretched 
condition.  The  county  is  divided  into  11  baronies  and  52 
pari.shes,  in  five  different  dioceses.  The  principal  towns  are 
Birr  and  Tullamore.  It  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

KINGS'COURT,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co. 
of  Cavan.  5 miles  S.W.  of  Carrickmacross.  Pop.  1614.  In 
the  vicinitv  is  the  fine  demesne  of  Cabra  C.actle. 

KING’S'CREEK.  of  South  Carolina,  fiOnS  S.W.  through 
York  district  into  Broad  River. 

KING’S  CREEK,  of  Champ.aign  co.,  Ohio,  is  an  affluent 
of  Mad  River. 

KING’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Caldwell  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

KINGS'DON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

KINGS^DOWN.  two  parishes  of  Englan  1,  co.  of  Kent. 

KING'SES^SING.  formerly  a post-township  of  Philadelphia 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  but  is  now  included  wiihin  the  city  limits 
of  Philadelphia,  being  on  the  Delaware  River,  5 miles  S.W. 
of  the  State  House. 

KING'SEY'.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

KING'S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York.  20 
miles  S.  of  Auburn,  and  2 miles  E.  of  Cayuga  Lake.  Here 
is  a village  named  Northville. 

KING’S  GAP,  a post-office  of  Harris  co.,  Georgia,  32  miles 
N.E.  of  Columbu.s. 

KING’S  HILL,  a po.st-office  of  Cherokee  co.,  Alabama. 

KING’S  ISLAND,  an  island  of  Australasia.  Bass's  Strait, 
between  Australia  Felix  and  Tasmania.  (Y'an  Diemen’s 
Land,)  in  lat.  35°  50'  S.,  Ion.  144°  E..  60  miles  S.  of  Cape  Ot- 
way. Length.  35  miles;  bi'eadth.  about  15  miles.  It  is 
uninhabited,  and  very  dangerous  to  shipping.  Here,  from 
1835  to  1845.  the  Neva,  Isabella,  Rebecca,  and  Cataraqui 
were  wrecked  and  lost. 

KING’S  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Maidive  Islands,  in  hat.  4° 
10'  N..  Ion.  73°  40'  E. 

KING’S  ISLAND,  an  island  N.W.  of  America,  in  the  P.a- 
cific  Ocean,  in  lat.  52°  10'  N..  Ion.  128°  W. 

KING’S  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  20  miles  N.E.  of 
Raraka,  in  lat.  15°  4'  25"  S..  Ion.  144°  36'  45"  5V. 

KINGS'L.YND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herefflrd,  3| 
miles  YV.N.W.  of  Leominster.  On  Kingsland  field  was 
fought,  in  1461,  the  battle  of  Jlortimer’s  Cros.s,  which  est,a- 
Wished  Edward  IV.  on  the  English  throne. 

KINGSLAND,  a hamlet  of  England.  2^  miles  N.N.E.  of 
St.  Paul’s,  London.  It  has  extensive  nur.sery  gardens. 

KING’S  LANG'LEY.  or  LANGLEY  KING’S,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Herts,  with  a station  on  the  I>ondon  and 
Birmingham  Railway.  4^  miles  N.W.  of  IVatford.  Here 
was  a palace,  in  which  Henry  III.  resided,  and  a celebrated 
priory,  in  which  Piers  Gaveston.  a favorite  of  Edward  II., 
was  buried.  In  the  church,  the  bcKlies  of  Richard  II.  and 
Edmund  of  Langley,  fifth  son  of.Edward  III.,  were  interred. 

KINGS'LEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester 

KINGLEY'.  a parish  of  Englancl.  co.  of  Hants. 

KINGSLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

KINGS'LEY’S.  a post-office  of  Crawford  co..  I'ennsylvania 

KING’S  LYNN,  a town  of  England.  See  Lynx-Regis- 

KING’S  MILLS,  a po.st-office  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois. 

KI.NG’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  .Missouri 

KING’S  MOUN'TAIN.  a post-vRlage  of  Gaston  co..  North 
Carolina,  200  miles  W.S.YV.  of  Raleigh.  In  the  vicinity 
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King’s  Mountain,  the  scene  of  an  important  victory  won  by 
American  militia  over  the  Hi  ifish  troops,  October.  1780. 

KING’S  NORTH,  a parish  of  Kngland.  co.  of  Kent. 

KING’S  NOU'TON  or  NORTON  KING’S,  a village  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester,  on  the  Birmingham 
and  Gloucester  Railway.  4^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Birmingham. 
Pop.  in  1851,  7759.  The  Birmingham  and  Worcester  Canal 
here  passes  through  a tunnel  nearly  2 miles  in  length. 

KING’S  POINT,  a small  post-village  of  Dade  co.,  Missouri. 

KlNGSfPORT,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tennessee, 
near  HoKston  River,  270  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

KING’S  PY'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

KING’S  RIVER,  Ireland,  is  an  affluent  of  the  Nore. 

KING’S  RIVER,  flows  N.  into  White  River  in  Barry  co., 
Missouri. 

KING’S  RIVER,  California,  falls  into  Tule  Lake. 

KING’S  RIVER,  a post-olflce  of  Carrol  co.,  Arkansas. 

KING’S  SEIVTLEMENT,  a post-offlee  of  Chenango  co.. 
New  York. 

KING’S  SOMtBOURN,  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Hants. 

KINGSTEIGNTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

KINGStTIIORP  E,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

KINGS^TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

KINGSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

KINGSTON,  a chapelrv  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

KINGSTON,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset.  I 

KINGSTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  I.sle  of  Wight. 

KINGSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

KINGSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

KINGSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

KINGSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

KINGSTON,  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hampshire,  about  35  miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1216. 

KINGSTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Plymouth  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  Jones’s  River,  and  on  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad,  33  miles  S.S.E.  of  Boston.  It  has  manufactures 
of  hardware,  edged  tools.  &c.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1655. 

KINGSTON,  a post-village  and  seat  of  justice  of  Washing- 
ton CO.,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  Stonington  and  Providence 
Railroad.  27  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Providence. 

KINGSTON,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township,  capi- 
tal of  Ulster  CO.,  New  York,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River,  90  miles  N.  of  New  York  City,  and  55  miles  S.  of  Alliany. 
The  township  is  the  terminus  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
Canal ; it  is  also  intersected  by  Esopus  Creek,  across  which  is 
a ferry.  There  is  a daily  line  of  steamboats  to  New  York, 
and  one  every  other  day  to  Albany.  A steam  ferry  also 
connects  it  with  the  Hud.son  River  Railroad  at  Rhineheck. 
The  commerce  of  Kingston  is  more  extensive  than  that  of 
any  other  place  on  the  river  between  New  York  and  Albany, 
emiloying  10  or  12  steamers  permanently,  and  at  least  lOO 
sail-vessels.  Itsexportscompriseagricultural  produce,  water 
cement  of  the  finest  quality,  extensively  manufactured  here, 
and  large  quantities  of  very  superior  fiagging-stone,  quarried 
in  the  vicinity,  and  much  of  it  near  navigable  water.  Kings- 
ton village  is  situated  on  an  elevated  sandy  plain,  near 
Esopus  Creek,  and  3 miles  W.  of  the  Hudson.  A plank- 
road  connects  it  with  Rondout,  (in  the  same  township.) 
from  which  nearly  all  the  vessels  and  steamboats  sail.  It 
contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  7 churches,  an  aca- 
demy— one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  in  the  state 
— 4 banks,  and  four  printing  offices,  from  whi,.ii  w’eekly 
newspapers  are  issued.  It  enjoys  a valuable  trade  with 
Delaware  co.,  on  the  W.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
plank-road.  It  has  flourishing  manufactures  of  various 
kinds,  including  carriages,  steam  boilers,  leather,  casting.s,  &c. 
Kingston  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  shortly  after  settlements 
were  made  at  New  York  and  Albany.  In  1777,  it  was  burned 
by  the  British.  The  house  is  still  standing  in  Kingston  vil- 
lage in  which  the  first  constitution  of  New  York  was  framed 
and  adopted.  Population  of  the  township  in  1840,  5824 ; 
in  1850, 10,232 ; in  1860, 16,640 ; of  the  village,  from  5000  to 
7000. 

KINGSTON,  a post-village  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  line  be- 
tween Somerset  and  Middlesex  counties,  on  the  Millstone 
River,  and  on  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  13 
miles  N.E.  of  Trenton.  It  contains  an  academy. 

KINGSTON,  a small  village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Carlisle. 

KINGSTON,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Lu- 
zerne CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, opposite  Wilkesbarre,  and  on  the  Lackawanna  and 
Bloomsburg  Railroad.  Pop.  2720. 

KINGSTON,  a postrvillage  of  Somerset  co.,  Maryland,  near 
Pocomoke  Bay,  and  118  miles  S.S.E.  of  Annapolis. 

KINGSTON,  a post-office,  Cumberland  co..  North  Carolina. 

KINGSTON,  North  Carolina.  See  Kinston. 

KINGSTON,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Georgia,  is  situated 
on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Rome  Branch  Railrood,  62  miles  N.W.  of  Atlanta. 

KINGSTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Autauga  co.,  Ala- 
bama, on  Autauga  Creek,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Montgomery. 
Pop.  1960. 

KINGSTON,  a post-village  ot  Adams  co.,  Mississippi,  near 
Homoebitto  River,  100  miles  S.W.  of  Jackson. 


KINGSTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Roane  co..  Tennessee 
at  the  junction  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers.  145  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Nashville.  It  is  a shipping-point  for  the  produce 
of  the  county. 

KINGSTON,  a small  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Kentucky. 

KINGSTON,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  675. 

KINGSTON,  a thriving  po.st-village  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio.  10 
miles  N.E.  of  Chillicothe.  It  has  a brick  church,  and  several 
stores. 

KINGSTON,  a posboffice  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana, 

KINGSTON,  a small  village  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois. 

KINGSTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  De  Kalb  co. 
Illinois,  on  Syracuse  River,  200  miles  N.N.E.  of  Springfield 
Pop.  1053. 

KINGSTON,  a thriving  village  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  20  miles  below  Peoria  City. 
Large  quantities  of  stone  coal  are  procured  in  the  vicinity 
The  post-office  is  called  Kingston  Mines. 

KINGSTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Caldwell  co.,  Missouri, 
near  Shoal  Creek,  120  miles  in  a direct  line  N.W.  of  Jeffersoii 
City. 

KINGSTON,  a post-township  and  village  of  Green  Lake  co., 
Wisconsin, on  Grand  River.  It  has  4 stores,  and  2 mills.  P.  813. 

KINGSTON,  a township  of  Sank  co., Wisconsin.  Pop.  953. 

KINGSTON,  a city  of  Canada  West,  capit.il  of  the  united 
counties  of  Fronteuac,  Lennox,  and  Addington,  and  for 
merly  capital  of  Canada,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Fron 
tenac,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  at  the  head  of  Lake  On 
tario.  about  200  miles  S.W.  of  Montreal.  Lat.  44°  12'  N. 
Ion.  75°  41' W.  The  city  occupies  the  site  of  old  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  on  the  N.E.  .shore  of  the  river,  opposite  Wolfe  Island, 
having  the  harbor  and  shiijping  in  front.  The  harbor  is 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  Cataraqui  River,  which  here  enters 
the  lake.  'I'he  M’.  shore  is  bold,  and  shipping  of  any  size 
may  lie  here  in  perfect  safety.  E.  of  the  bay  the  land  pro- 
jects southward,  terminatinu,'  in  Point  Frederick  or  Navy 
Foint.  beyond  which  is  Haldimand  Cove,  a deep  basin  of 
water,  protected  by  this  point  on  the  W.  and  I’oint  Henry  on 
the  E..  and  guarded  from  S.  w inds  by  Wolfe  Island  in  front. 
In  this  cove  are  the  royal  dock-yard,  naval  shipping.  Ac. 
Kingston  is  the  military  and  naval  head-quarters  of  the 
province,  and.  after  Quebec  and  Halifax,  is  the  strongest 
post  in  British  Aniericii.  'i'here  is  a fort  on  Messes.saga 
Feint,  and  all  other  accessible  points  are  secured  by  bat- 
teries. There  are  extensive  military  works  on  Navy  Point, 
and  on  Point  Henry  is  a fortress  which  completely  com- 
mands the  harbor  and  town.  A long  bridge  has  been  con- 
structed across  Cataraqui  Bay,  connecting  Kingston  with 
Pittsburg,  besides  whicli  there  are  the  suburbs  of  Barrie- 
field,  French  Alllage,  and  Williamsville.  'I'he  city  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles. It  is  chiefly  built  of  blue  limestone,  which  under- 
lies the  town.  'I’lie  streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  the 
houses  are  partly  suppdied  with  water  from  the  bay.  and 
partly  fi’om  wells.  Wells  of  mineral  water,  composed  chiefly 
of  chloride  of  sodium  and  calcium,  have  been  obtained  in 
three  instances  by  boring  to  the  depth  of  145.  85.  and  75 
feet,  respectively.  Among  the  public  buildings  may  be 
named  the  City  Hall  and  Market  Building.s,  said  to  be  the 
most  mas.sive  structure  in  Canada  West.  It  is  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  contains  the  market,  city  offices,  pnst-ofiico, 
news  and  reading-rooms,  council-room.  &c.  The  other  prin- 
cipal public  edifices  are  the  courthouse  and  jail,  the  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  several  literary  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, and  the  churches,  of  wdiich  there  were,  in  1851,  3 
or  4 for  the  Episcopalians,  2 for  the  Presbyterians.  2 for  the 
Methodists.  2 for  the  Roman  Catholics,  including  the  Cathe- 
dral. 1 Established  Church  of  l^cotland,  1 Congregational 
church,  1 Baptist,  and  1 Apostolic.  Among  the  institutions 
may  be  mentioned  Queen's  College.  (Presbyterian.)  and  Ro- 
giopolis  College,  (Roman  Catholic.)  each  of  which  receives  a 
government  allowance  of  500b  annually;  Queen’s  College 
school.  Mechanics’  Institute,  the  Hotel  Dieu.  coinpri.sing  a 
nunnery  and  hospital,  the  Kingston  General  Hospital,  the 
House  of  Industry,  and  the  Provincial  Penitentiary;  the 
latter  is  situated  about  1^  miles  W.  of  the  market.  Its  cur- 
rent expenses  for  the  year  1849  amounted  to  13,8-507.  Four 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  city.  Kingston  is  th(‘  head- 
quarters of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  the  Midland  District, 
and  of  the  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company.  It  has  also 
3 branch  banks,  7 assurance  agencies,  and  the  agencies  of  9 
insurance  companies,  'i'he  principal  manufactuiing  esta- 
blishments in  1851  were  5 foundries.  3 tanneries.  4 brewei  ies 
and  distilleries.  5 soap  and  candle  factories,  and  a broom  fac 
tory.  The  government  establishments,  naval  and  military 
together  wdth  the  shipping  interests  of  Kingston,  are  its  prin- 
cipal supports.  'I’he  construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  con- 
necting this  port  with  the  Ottawa  River,  added  considerably 
to  its  commi'rcial  prosperity,  but  it  was  generally  though! 
that  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Canals  would  greatly 
impair  it.  The  registered  tonnage  of  the  port,  however, 
appears  to  be  slightly  on  the  increase,  it  being  6621  tons  in 
1845,  and  6910  tons  in  1851.  The  total  value  of  imports  in 
1848  amounted  to  $30.3.788;  in  1849.  to$:3S4.044;  in  1850.  tc 
$499,040-  and  in  1851,  to  $1,025,492,  of  which  $915,912  was 
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toe  valu?  oi  goods  imported  from  the  United  States.  The 
total  value  of  exports  in  1851  was  $421,016,  all  of  which 
went  to  the  United  States.  The  commercial  affairs  of  Kings- 
ton are  regulated  by  a board  of  trade.  Ship-building  is  an 
Important  interest  here,  and  a marine  railway  has  been 
constructed,  on  which  to  haul  out  vessels  that  are  to  be  re- 
paired. A railway  is  projected  from  Montreal,  through 
Kingston  and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  Toronto 
and  Hamilton,  forming  a part  of  the  Great  Western  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  The  Indian  name  of  the  site  on  which 
Fort  Frontenac  was  built,  was  Cataraqui.  The  name  Kings- 
ton was  given  it  by  the  English,  who  first  settled  here  in 
1783.  It  was  incorporated  a city  in  1838.  In  1841,  Kings- 
ton became  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  so  continued  till 
about  the  year  1845,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  re- 
moved to  Montreal.  The  city  is  divided  into  7 wards,  and 
governed  by  a mayor,  board  of  aldermen,  and  common  coun- 
cil. It  returns  1 member  to  the  Provincial  Parliament. 
Pop.  in  1844,  6840;  in  1852,  11,585;  and  in  1861, 13,743,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs. 

KING'STON,  the  principal  commercial  city  and  seaport 
of  Jamaica,  co.  of  Surrey,  on  its  S.  coast,  on  the  N side  of  a 
fine  harbor,  10  miles  W.  of  Spanish  Town,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a railroad,  opened  in  1846.  Lat.  17°  58'  N., 
Ion.  76°  47'  30"  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  35,000.  It  stands  on  a 
gentle  slope,  and  is  regularly  laid  out.  its  houses  being  mostly 
of  two  stories,  and  furnished  with  verandahs.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  English  and  Scotch  churches,  several  cha- 
pels. 2 synagogues,  a hospital,  and  various  other  charitable 
institutions,  a,  free  school,  endowed  with  1500L  a year,  the 
work-house,  new  penitentiary,  commercial  subscription 
rooms,  and  theatre:  here  are  also  an  athenfeum,  a society 
of  arts,  and  a savings’  bank.  Kingston  harbor,  a land- 
locked basin,  available  for  the  largest  ships,  is  enclosed  on  the 
S.  by  a long  tongue  of  land,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  Port 
Royal.  The  annual  value  of  imports  is  about  $2,000,000, 
and  of  exports  about  .$3,500,000.  The  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor, and  the  harbor  itself,  is  defended  by  several  formidable 
forts.  The  inclined  plain  on  which  Kingston  stands  is  en- 
closed on  the  N.  by  the  loftiest  ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountain 
chain,  and  the  intermediate  space  agreeably  diversified  with 
country  residences,  and,  near  the  mountains,  with  sugar 
estates.  Upper  Park  Camp,  with  the  barracks,  &c.  is  about 
I5  miles  N.  of  the  city.  See  .Tam.\ic.\. 

KINGSTON  or  KINGSTOWN,  a town  of  the  British  West 
Indie.s,  capital  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  on  its  S.W.  coast. 
Pop.  4769.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  several  substan- 
tial public  edifices,  comprising  a large  church,  Wesleyan, 
Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  an  old  govern- 
ment house,  new  government  house  in  the  botanic  garden, 
and  the  court-house,  the  last  being  constructed  of  stone, 
the  rest  mostly  of  brick. 

KINGSTO.N,  a town  of  New  Brunswick,  capital  of  King’s 
county,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  John’s  River,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Belleisle.  about  25  miles  N.  of  St.  John’s. 

KINGSTON  BAGM>UZE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

KINGSTON  CENTRE  a po.st-office  of  Delaware  co..  Ohio. 

KING'STON  DEV'ERILL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

KINGSTON-upon-HULL,  a town  of  England.  See  Hull. 

KINGStTON-BY-LEW'ES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Sussex. 

KINGSTON  MINES.  See  Kinoston,  Illinois. 

KINGSTON,  NEW.  or  KTNGSTON-ox-RAILWAY,  is  a 
haTulet  which  has  within  a few  years  sprung  up  around  the 
statioti  on  the  South-western  Railway ; and  it  has  now  many 
handsome  terraces,  detached  villas,  with  a good  inn,  and 
public  libraries. 

Kl  NGSTON-rt-SEA.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

KING'STON  SEY/.MOUK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

KINGSTON-upon-SO.\R.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Not> 
tingham, 

KI.NGSTON-UPOX'TIIAMES.  a municipal  borough,  town, 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
'I'hames,  at  the  influx  of  the  Ewell,  and  10  miles  M'.S.W.  of 
London.  Pop.  of  borough  in  1851,  12.141.  The  town,  ex- 
clusive of  suburbs,  extends  about  half  a mile  along  the 
river,  here  crossed  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge  of  5 arches. 
It  Is  irregularly  built,  and  has  a spacious  church,  a hand 
gome  new  town-hall,  a market-house,  a house  of  correction, 
a jail  and  union  work-house,  a grammar  school,  several 
other  well-endowed  schools,  and  alinshou.«es.  It  has  some 
ftax  and  oil  mills,  a brisk  mal ting-trade,  and  a large  corn- 
market.  The  Lent  county  assizes  are  held  here,  and  it  has 
petty  and  ([uarter  sessions.  A Roman  town  or  station  ex- 
isted here,  and  Tiumerous  coins  and  other  Roman  antiqui- 
ties have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered.  Egbert  held  a 
general  ecclesiastical  council  herein  8:IS;  and  most  of  the 
8axon  monarchs.  from  Edward  the  Elder  to  Ethelred  the 
Unready,  were  crowned  at  Kingston.  The  first  armed  force 
In  thf"*  I'aT'liamentary  War  assembled  in  the  town,  and  the 
last  effort  In  favor  of  Charles  I.  was  made  here. 

KINGS/TOWN,  (formerly  DUNLE.\RY.)  a .se.aport  town 
and  watering-place  of  Indand.  co..  and  on  the  Bay  of  Dublin, 
OB  the  railway,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  iu  i851,  10,453. 
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It  is  finely  situated,  and  has  a short  atmospheric  railway  to 
Dalkey,  said  to  be  the  first  ever  laid  down ; an  obelisk,  com 
memorating  the  visit  of  George  IV.  in  1821;  and  a fine 
granite  pier,  enclosing  a harbor  of  251  acres,  finished  at  a 
cost  of  about  750,0001.,  and  at  the  head  ol  which  is  a re 
volving  light,  in  lat.  53°  18'  N..  Ion.  6°  8'  W.  Upwards  of 
2000  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  more  than  200,000  tons 
burden,  enter  and  leave  the  harbor  annnallv.  It  is  (he 
mail  packet  station  for  communication  with  Liverpool  and 
Holyhead,  and  a favorite  resort  of  the  Dublin  citizens. 

KINGSTOWN,  a town  of  the  West  Indies.  See  Kingston. 

KINGS'TREE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Williamsburg  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina,  on  the  left  bank  of  Black  River,  76 
miles  in  a direct  line,  or  about  100  miles  by  post-route,  E.S.E. 
of  Columbia. 

KINGSWILLE,  a post-office  of  Clarion  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 

KINGSVILLE,  a village  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland,  16 
miles  N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

KINGSVILLE,  a village  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Columbia  branch, 
25  miles  from  Columbia. 

KINGSVILLE,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  A.sh- 
tabula  CO.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and  Erie  Rail- 
road. Pop.  1730. 

KINGSVILLE,  a pleasant  post-village  of  Ashtabula  co., 
Ohio,  on  Conneaut  Creek,  and  on  the  Cleveland  and  I'lrie 
Railroad,  about  60  miles  N.E.  of  Cleveland.  It  contains  3 
churches,  a flourishing  academy,  and  several  mills. 

KINGSVILLE,  a post  office  of  T.alladega  co..  Alabama. 

KINGS-WAL'DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

KINGS'WEAR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

KINGSIVTN'FORD. a parish  of  England.  See  Winterbourn. 

KTNGS'WOOD,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

KINGSWOOD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

KTNGSWOIUTHV,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  on 
the  South-western  Railway,  2 miles  N.N.E.  of  Winchester. 

KING-TCHOU.  KIN-CliOO,  or  KING-TCHOU-FOU,  a city 
of  China.  See  King-Choo-Foo. 

KING-TE-TCIIIANG,  king-tA-che-dng/,  or  KING-TE- 
CUING,  king'td-ching^,  a town  of  China,  province  of  Kiang- 
see.  95  miles  N.E.  of  Nan-chang.  It  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  China,  for  which  it  is 
said  500  furnaces  are  employed.  Lat.  29°  15'  N.,  Ion.  116° 
52'  E.  Pop.  1,000.000. 

KINGSTON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co., 
and  18  miles  N.W.  of  Hereford.  Pop.  3131.  It  has  a church 
erected  about  the  twelfth  century,  a free  school,  a union 
work-house,  2 or  3 branch  banks,  and  manufactures  of  gloves 
and  nails. 

KINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

KINGTON,  a tything  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

KINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

KING-TONG,  king'tong',  a city  of  China,  province,  and 
125  miles  S.W.  of  Yun-nan,  capital  of  a department,  in  a 
mountainous  country,  near  a source  of  the  Tonquiu  River. 

KING-TONG,  an  island  of  China.  See  Kin-Tang. 

KINGTON  M.AGLNA.  a parish  of  England,  co.  cf  Dorset. 

KINGTON  ST.  MICHAEL.apaiish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

KINGTON.  WEST,  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

KINGUS'SIE,  king-ghs'see.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Inverness,  23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Foi-t  Augustus.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Maepherson,  the  tran.slator  of  Ossian’s  poems. 

KINGOVESTO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  3 
miles  N.E.  of  Somerton.  In  the  church  is  an  oak  chair 
bearing  the  initials  of  the  last  abbot,  who  was  hanged  by 
Henry  VIII. 

KING  WIL'LTAM.  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia, 
has  an  area  of  260  square  miles.  Its  N.E.  and  S.W.  borders 
are  respectively  washed  by  the  Mattapony  and  Painunkey 
Rivers,  which  unite  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  county, 
and  form  the  York  River.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the 
soil  of  the  river-bottoms  is  fertile.  Formed  in  1701,  and 
named  in  honor  of  William  III.,  King  of  England.  Capital, 
King  William  Court-House.  Pop.  8530,  of  whom  3005  were 
free,  and  5525  slaves. 

KING  WILLIAM  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital 
of  the  above  county,  is  situated  between  the  Mattapony  and 
Painunkey  Rivers,  2 miles  from  the  former,  and  27  miles 
N.E.  of  Richmond. 

KING  WILLIAM’S  C.\T'ARACT,  a fine  fall  of  the  Esse- 
quibo  River,  in  British  Guiana,  in  lat.  3°  14'  35"  N..  Ion. 
57°  44'  IV.  It  was  reached  and  named  by  Sir  R.  Sebom- 
burah,  in  1836. 

KING  WILLIAM’S  ISLAND  is  in  Dampier  Strait,  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  S.  oflVaigeoo. 

KING  WILLIAM’S  TOWN,  a town  of  Cape  Colony,  in 
British  Kaffraria,  62  miles  N.N.E.  of  Graham's  Town,  l.at 
33°  10'  S.,  Ion.  27°  20'  E. 

KING'WOOD,  a post-township  of  Hunterdon  co..  New 
Jersey,  7 miles  W.  of  Flemington  Pop.  2148. 

KINGWOOD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Preston  co.,W.  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Cheat  River,  about  80  miles  E.S.E.  o^' Wheel- 
ing. The  river  affords  excellent  water-power. 

KIN-IIOA,  kin-ho'd.acityof  China,  province  of  Che-kiang. 
72  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hang-chow-foo 
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KTNTBALOO,  a mountain  and  lake  of  Borneo,  (which  see.) 

KIN'ISAW',  a post-office  of  Tama  eo.,  Iowa. 

KTNJOIIK,  kin-jor^  a lake  or  dund  of  British  India,  in 
3inde.  Lat.  24°  51'  N..  Ion.  68°  8'  E.  It  consists  of  an  ex- 
tensive expanse  of  .stagnant  water,  covered  by  the  Indus 
during  the  wet  season, 

KINtKERSVILLE.  a post.-village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  National  Road.  See  Kirkersville. 

KINK/IIEAD,  a small  post-village  of  St.  Francis  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

KIN-KUI-.TIN,  a seaport  town  on  the  W.  side  of  Great 
Loo-Choo  Island. 

KINGLET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

KINLOCII.  kin'loKt,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  now 
united  to  Lethendy. 

KINGiOCK,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co..  Alabama. 

KINLOCK,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  Texas. 

KINMjOSS,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Moray,  including 
the  town  of  Findhorn.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a celebrated 
abbey,  founded  by  David  I.  in  1150. 

KIN'NAIKD'.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

KINNAIRD’S  HEAD,  a promontory  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Aberdeen,  projecting  into  the  North  Sea,  about  three-fourths 
of  a mile  N.  of  Fraserburgh.  On  its  summit  is  a castle,  now 
used  as  a light-house.  Lat.  57°  42'  N.,  Ion.  2°  W. 

KIN'NARDt,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry. 

KIN'NEFF/-with-KAT'ERLINE.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Kincardine.  6 miles  S.  of  Stonehaven.  The  Regalia  of 
Scotland  was.  during  the  invasion  of  Cromwell,  long  safely 
concealed  under  the  pulpit  in  the  church  of  Kinneff. 

KIN'NEGAD',  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Westmeath,  near  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway.  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mullingar.  Pop.  of  the  town,  700. 

KINLVEIGH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

KIN/NELL,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

KIN'NELTY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster.  King’s  co. 

KINCNERLEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

KIN/NERSLEY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  eo.  of  Hereford. 

KINNERSLEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

KIN'NESS'WOOD,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  5 miles 
E.  of  Kinross.  Pop.  479. 

KINNETHMONT,  in  Scotland.  See  Kennethmont. 

KINNEl'tTLES,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

KIN'NEY.  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Texas,  bor- 
dering on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Mexico.  Area,  about  1500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Las  Moras  and  other  creeks.  The  county  contains  exten- 
sive prairies,  which  produce  pasture.  Formed  since  the 
census  of  1850,  and  named  in  honor  of  H.  L.  Kinney,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  of  the  republic  of  Texas.  Pop.  61. 

KINtNEY’S  FOUR  COR/NERS,  a post-village  of  Oswego 
co..  New  York,  6 or  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Oswego. 

KINNICO'NICK,  a posLoffice  of  Louis  co.,  Kentucky. 

KINLNIE’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co..  North 
Carolina. 

KINNIT'TY,  a town  of  Ireland,  King’s  co.,  13  miles  S.W. 
of  Tullamore.  Pop.  2000. 

KINNOUL,  kin-nooP,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Perth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  here 
crossed  by  a handsome  bridge.  It  has  extensive  nur.sery 
grounds,  numerous  elegant  villas,  an  ancient  church,  the 
ruins  of  a castle  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  a hill  from 
whence  is  obtained  one  of  the  finest  view's  in  Britain.  It 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a branch  of  the  Hay  family. 

KINOUi/i'ON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

KIN'ROSS',  or  KINROSS-SHIRE,  kin-ross'-shir,  the  small- 
est CO.  of  Scotland,  having  E.  and  S.  the  county  of  Fife,  and 
W.  and  N.  the  county  of  Perth.  Area,  about  72  square 
miles,  or  45.000  acres,  of  which  about  30,000  are  arable,  3000 
wood,  and  4500  water,  consisting  principa'ly  of  Loch  Leven. 
Pop.  in  1851,  8924.  The  surface  is  varied  and  w’ell  culti- 
vated. Chief  town,  Kinross.  Tlu^county  unites  with  Clack- 
mannan and  portions  of  Perth  county  in  sending  1 member 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

KINROSS^  a town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Kinross,  on  Loch  Leven,  at  its  W.  end,  14  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Perth.  Pop.  of  the  towm  in  1851,  2590.  It  h.as  a 
fine  county  hall  and  jail,  a town-hall,  an  elegant  parish 
church.  2 libraries,  a branch  bank,  and  manufactures  of 
cottons,  tartan  shawds.  and  damasks. 

KINIIOSS-SIIIRE,  a county  of  Scotland.  See  Kinross. 

KINSALE,  kin'saiP,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough and  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co..  and  13 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Cork,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Ban  don  River, 
here  about  800  yards  in  breadth,  2 miles  from  the  Atlantic. 
!*op.  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  in  1851,  5.506.  It  is  built 
4t  the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  acclivities  almost  rising  from 
the  water.  The  streets  are  steep  and  narrow,  the  houses  an- 
tique. The  chief  buildings  are  a parish  church  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  a large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a convent, 
town-hall,  jail,  assembly-rooms,  baths,  a fever  hospital,  union 
work-house,  fort,  and  barracks.  The  harbor,  which  was 
foimerly  a naval  depot,  is  excellent;  but  the  trade  is  now 
mostly  transferred  to  Cork.  Extensive  and  valuable  fi.sher- 
^s  form  the  chief  resources  of  the  people  In  summer  many 
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visitors  resort  here  for  .searbathing.  Kinsale  send.s  I membei 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of  premier 
baron  of  Ireland  to  the  De  Courcey  family,  de.scendants  of 
the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  and  whi  .se  repre.sentative  has  the 
singular  privilege  of  wearing  his  hat  in  the  royal  presence 
In  1601,  Kinsale  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1689, 
James  II.  landed  here. 

KINSALE.  The  Oi.d  Head  of,  England,  a prornontorj  yro 
jecting  about  3 miles  into  the  Atlantic.  4^  miles  S.S.W.  of  tin 
entrance  of  Kinsale  Harbor.  On  it  is  a fixed  light,  in  l.it 
51°  36'  4.5"  N.,  Ion.  8°  32'  16"  W.,  at  an  elevation  of  2H  feel, 

KINSALE,  a post-office  of  tVestmoreland  co.,  Virginia. 

KIN/SEY’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Tennessee. 

KIN^SEYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Salem  co.,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Delaware  River,  58  miles  S.W.  of  Trenton.  Here  is  a 
ferrv  leading  to  Newcastle,  in  Delaware. 

KIN-SIIA-KIANG.  See  Yang-tse-kiano. 

KIRVSHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

KIN-SIIAN,  KIN-SCHAN  or  KIN-CIIAN.  kin-.«han,  Hite- 
rally  the  “Golden  Mountain,’’)  an  island  of  China,  province 
of  Kiang-soo,  in  the  Yang-tse-kiang  River,  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  covered  with  pagodas, 
temples,  pavilions,  and  gardens,  now  mostly  in  decay. 

KINSMAN,  a po.st-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio.  Pop  976. 

KIN'STON,  (improperly  KINGSTON,)  a post-village,  capi- 
tal of  Lenoir  co..  North  Carolina,  80  m.  S.E  of  Raleigh.  P.1333. 

KIN'TAIL^  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross. 

KINTANG.  kin-tang/,  or  K INGTONG,  (/.«.“  Silver  Island,”) 
an  island  of  China,  near  Chusan.  about  lat.  30°  N.,  and  Ion. 
121°  40'  E.  Greatest  length.  7 miles. 

KINT'BURY,  (KENT'BURY.)  apari.sh.  England,  co.  Berks. 

KIN-TCHOO  or  KIN-TCHOU.  See  King-choo-foo. 

KINTORE,  kin-tort,  a royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  co..  and  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Aberdeen, 
on  the  Aberdeen  Canal.  Pop.  in  1851,  1342.  It  claims  to 
be  the  most  ancient  royal  burgh  in  Scotland.  It  unites 
with  Banff,  Elgin.  Cullen,  and  Inverury  in  sending  one 
member  to  the  IIou.se  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of 
earl  to  a branch  of  the  Keith  family. 

KINTYRE.  kin-tilt.  CANTYRE  or  CANTIRE.  kan-tir'.  a 
peninsula  of  Scotland,  between  the  Frith  of  Clyde  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  forming  the  S.  end  of  the  county  of  .4rgylo, 
Length.  40  miles:  average  breadth.  65  miles.  Pop.  19,318. 

KINTYRE,  The  Mull  of,  the  S.W.  point  of  the  above  pe- 
ninsula, has  a light-house,  with  fixed  lights  297  feet  above 
high  water,  in  lat.  55°  19'  N.,  Ion.  5°  49'  W. 

KINVARtRA,  a small  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught, CO.  ofGalw.ay,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Galway.  Pop.  959. 
It  has  a Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  bishop's  residence. 

KINWAIPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVarwick. 

KIN-YANG,  kin'ySngb  a city  of  China,  province  of  Kan-soo, 
capital  of  a department,  in  lat.  36°  42'  Nb.  Ion.  105°  42'  E. 

KIN-YUEN,  kin'-yoo-§n',  a city  of  China,  province  of 
Quang-see,  capital  of  a department,  in  lat.  24°  26'  N.,  Ion.  105° 
50'  E. 

KIN'ZER’S,  a post-office  and  station  ol  Lancaster  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad, 
14  miles  from  Lancaster. 

KINZIG,  kinPsiG,  a river  of  Germany,  in  IVtirtemberg 
and  Baden,  after  a N.W.  cour.se  of  45  mile.s,  joins  the  Rhine 
by  several  branches  at  Kehl. 

KINZIG,  a river  of  Germany,  in  He.sse-Cas.sel,  joins  the 
Main  near  Ilanau. 

KINZIGTHAL.  kinPsiG-t^l',  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Middle  Rhine,  bailiwick  of,  and  near  Wolfach.  Pop.  1307 

KINZUA,  Pennsylvania.  See  Kenjua. 

KIO.  a town  of  Japan.  See  Miako. 

KIOGE,  (Kibge,)  a towm  of  Denmark.  See  Kjoge. 

KIOKEE,  a po.st-office  of  Columbia  co..  Georgia. 

KlOHvEE  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  into  Savannah  River, 
about  9 miles  N.E.  of  Appling. 

KIOLEN,  KJOLEN,  (Kjblen,)  kyoflen  or  chbflen,  KIOEL, 
(Kioel,)  or  KOELEN,  a mountain  chain  of  Scandinavia,  ex- 
tends from  about  lat.  63°  northward,  between  Sweden  asd 
Russian  Lapland  on  the  E.  and  S..  and  Norway  and  Finmark 
on  the  W.  and  N.  Mount  Sulitelma,  its  highest  point,  in 
lat.  67°  5'  N..  Ion.  16°  20'  E..  is  5956  feet  in  elevation. 

KIOMITIA,  a village  of  Texas.  See  Kiamitia. 

KIONG-CHOOor  KIONG-TCHOU,  ke  ong'choob  or  KIONG- 
TCIIOO-FOO,  written  also  KIANG-CH AU-FU,  KIIIONG- 
TCHOU  and  KlUNG-CHU-FU,  a maritime  city  of  China, 
capital  of  the  island  of  Hai-nan,  on  its  N.  coast.  Lat.  20° 
N.,  Ion.  110°  22'  E.  Estimated  pop.  above  100.000.  It  is 
enclosed  by  strong  walls,  is  well  built,  and  has  two  colleges, 
a large  public  library,  and  an  extensive  trade  with  Macao, 
Assam.  Siam,  and  Singapore. 

KIOO-SIOO,  KIOU-SIOU  or  KIU-SIU,  ke-oo^.se-oo^  or 
XIMO,  zee'mo,  the  southernmost  of  the  three  principal  is- 
lands of  Japan,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  separated  from  Corea 
by  the  Strait  of  Corea,  and  from,  Niphon  Island  by  the 
Strait  of  Sikokf.  Lat.  from  31°  to  .34°  1'  N.,  Ion.  from  129° 
30'  to  132°  E,  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  here  are 
several  volcanoes,  that  of  Illigigama  having  been  the  seat 
of  a most  destructive  eruption  on  the  1st  of  April.  1826 
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Nagasapi,  llin  principal  commercial  port  of  Japan,  is  on  this 
island. 

KjOTSINO.  ke-o'-tsing',  or  KU-TSTNG.  kyoo'-tsing/,  a city 
of  China,  province  of  Yun-nan,  capital  of  a department.  70 
miles  E.N.K.  of  Yun-nan.  Lat.  25°  34'  N..  Ion.  103°  55'  E. 

KlOU-f'IOU.  an  island  of  .lapan.  See  Kioo  Sioo. 

KTOWKI'l  KIVCK,  South  Carolina.  See  Savanxah. 

KIFFENBKKG,  kip'fen-bJRr.\  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  ^Middle  Franconia,  30  miles  W.  of  Katisbon,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Altmilhl.  Pop.  729. 

KIPG^AX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

KI  I’G’KN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Perth  and  Stirling. 

KIPPFIXIIEIM.  kip'pen-lnme'.  a market-town  of  Baden, 
circle  of  Upper  Rhine,  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Zell.  Pop.  1917. 

KIPG’URE,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  11  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Dublin.  Elevation.  2473  feet. 

KIPTCIfAK  or  KIPCIIAK,  kip'chak',  a town  of  Inde- 
pendent 'f artary,  khanat,  and  68  miles  N.N.W.  of  Khiva, 
near  the  Oxus. 

KTRG5V,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Esse.x. 

KIRGIY,  a township  of  Caledonia  co.,  Yermont,  about  38 
miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  473. 

KIRBY,  a small  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

KIRRY-BE'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

K1RBY-C-\NE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

KT  RBY,  COLD,  a parish  of  England.  co.York,  North  Riding. 

KIRBY-unoek-DALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding.  For  other  places  in  England,  sometimes  spelt 
Kirby,  see  Kirk  by. 

KIRBY-GRIN/DALYTII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York.  East  Riding. 

KIRBY  KENDALL.  See  Kendall. 

KIRBY-KNOWLE,  (nol.)  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

KIRBY-MONKS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

KINCir.  keeRK.  a German  word,  signifying  “church.” 
forming  a part  of  various  names  in  central  Europe,  as  Kirch- 
DORF,  “church  village:”  Funfkiroiien,  the  “ live  churches.” 

KTRCII.YRT,  keeR^KaRt,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower 
Rhine,  near  Sihsheim.  Pop.  1123. 

KIRCIIBERG,  keeiiK'bt^RG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony, 
circle  of  Zwickau,  23  miles  S.W.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  4149. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  paper. 

KIRCIIBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Coblentz.  Pop.  1.523. 

KIRCIIBERG-AM-WAGRAM,  keeRK'b§RO-am-tv'aGtram,  a 
market-town  of  Lower  Austria.  Pop.  669. 

KIRCIIBROMBACII.  keeRK'brom'KiK,  a market-town  of 
Hesse-Darinstadt.  province  of  Starkenburg.  Pop.  669. 

KIRCIIBUIIEL.  (Kirchhiihel.)  keeiiK'bii-Sl'  a village  of 
Austria,  in  Tvrol,  near  Kufstein.  Pop.  1071. 

KIRCIlDOilF,  keeiiK'doRf.  or  KIRCIIDRAUF,  k66RK'- 
drowf',  (Ilun.  Ncpc-s-  VaraUya.  shi'pSsh' voh'rOl'ydh',)  a town 
of  North  Hungary,  co.  of  Zips,  23  miles  W.  of  Eperies. 
Pop.  3500. 

KIRCIIDORF,  keeRK'doRf,  a village  of  Sw'tzerland.  canton, 
and  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bern,  near  Gergen  Lake.  Pop.  1922. 

KIRCIIDORI',  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Argau. 
capital  of  a circle  of  its  own  name,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Limmat.  E.N.E.  of  Aarau.  Pop.  1900. 

KIRCIIDRAUF,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Kirchdorf. 

KIRCH  EH,  a village  of  Nnbi:i.  See  Ghyrch£. 

KIRCH EN,  keeRKten,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine,  near  Lbrrach.  Pop.  903. 

KIRCHEN-KIRNBERG,  keeRK'en-kgeRn/b&RG.  a village  of 
Wiirtemhurg.  circle  of  .Taxt,  near  lYelzheim.  Pop.  1051. 

KIRCHENLAMITZ,  kSSRK'en-li'mits,  a market-town  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  Lamitz.  24  miles  N.E.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  1400. 

KIRCHENTELLINGSFURT,ke6RK'en-tSl'liG.si-for)Rt'.  a vil- 
lage of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  Schwarzwald.  Pop.  1447. 

KIRCHENTHUMBACH.  kggRK'eu-toom'haK.  a market- 
town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Thumbach,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Bai- 
reuth. Pop.  739. 

KIRCH ET.  k66RKt&t,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Bern,  near  Meiringen. 

KIRCHHATTEN,  kegRK'hdt'ten,  or  HATTEN.  hSt/ten,  a 
village  of  Germany,  Oldenburg,  near  the  town  of  Oldenburg. 
Pop.  814. 

KIRCHHAYN  or  KTRCHHAIN,  kSSRK'hine.  a town  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  railroad  from 
Frankfort  to  Cassel,  66  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
Pop.  2135. 

KIRCHHAYN.  a town  of  Germany,  in  Hesse-Cas.sel,  on  the 
Ohm.  8 miles  E.  of  Marburg.  Pop.  1819. 

KIRCHHEIM,  k66RKRiIme.  a town  of  South  Germany, 
in  lY'Jrtemberg,  circle  of  Danube.  16  miles  S.E.  of  Stutt- 
gart. Pop  5256.  It  is  enclosed  by  planted  walks,  and  has 
a royal  palace,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  and  toys. 

Kl  RCIl  If  El. M,  a villageof  Baden,  near  Heidelberg.  P.1311. 

KIRCH HEl M.  a village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Flossach.  52 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Munich.  Pop.  792. 

KIRCHHETM-AM-NECKAR.  k66HK'hun-am-n§k'kar,  a 
village  of  WUrtemberg.  on  the  Neckar,  8 miles  S.iV.  of 
flellbronn.  Pop.  1614. 
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KIRCIIHEIM-AN  DER-ECK,  kgeRK'hIm-an-dk  ^k,  a vil 
lage  of  Bavaria,  district  of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  1041. 

KIRCHHEI M-AN-DER-EGER,  keeRK'hlm-in-d^R-Atgher, 
a village  of  WUrtemberg.  circle  of  Kocher,  on  the  Eger 
Pop.  1011. 

KIRCHHEIM-BOL  ANDEN,  keeRKfhlm-bo^ldn'den,  a town 
of  South  Germany,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Donnersberg,  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kaiserslautern.  Pop.  3120. 
It  has  a castle  and  a church,  with  the  family  vault  of  the 
Dukes  of  Nassau ; and  in  its  vicinity  are  mines  of  iron,  cop. 
per,  and  mercury. 

KIRCHSCHLAG,  kgeRKtshlda.  a market-town  of  Lower 
Austria.  47  miles  S.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1050. 

KIRCIISPIELWALDNIEL,  keeRK'speel--wait/neel,  a vil- 
lage of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government  of  Dusseldorf  P.  1497. 

KIRCH-STEINBECK,  keeRK-stliRbfek,  a village  of  Den- 
mark, duchy  of  Holstein,  about  4 miles  S.E.  of  Hamburg. 

KIRCHWARDER,  (Kirchwiirder,)  keeRK/w^R-der,  a vil- 
lage of  Hamburg,  on  the  South  branch  of  the  Elbe,  9 miles 
S.E.  of  Hamburg.  Pop.  3029. 

KIRCHWORBIS.  kegRK^woR'bis.  a village  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Saxony,  government  of  Erfurt.  Pop.  895. 

KIRCHZELL,  kSeRK't.s^lP,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  in 
Lower  Franconia,  district  of  Amorbach.  Pop.  890. 

KIRD^FORD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

KIRENGHA,  ke-rSiRgd.  a river  of  Siberia,  rises  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkootsk,  flows  N.,  and  joins  the  right  bank 
of  the  Lena,  a little  below  Kirensk,  after  a course  of  nearly 
300  miles. 

KIRENSK,  ke-r^nskt,  a town  of  Siberia,  government,  and 
410  miles  N.N.E.  of  Irkootsk,  on  the  Lena,  at  the  influx  of 
the  Kirengha.  and  780  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  1500. 

KIRGHEEZ,  KIRGHIZ,  KIRGUIS  or  KIRGHIZ,  kir' 
gheez',  a people  of  Central  Asia,  occupying  a territory  in  the 
N.  part  of  Toorkistan,  between  lat.  44°  and  5-5°  N..  and  Ion. 
53°  and  82°  E..  partly  independent,  and  partly  under  the  Rus- 
sian governments  of  Orenboorg  and  'I’omsk,  having  E.  the 
Chinese  Empire,  W.  the  Caspian  Sea.  and  S.  the  khanats  of 
Khokand.  a country  N.  of  Bokhara,  and  Khiva.  Estimated 
area,  300.000  .square  miles.  I’op.  2,260,000.  The  surface  is 
traversed  by  many  mountain  chains,  but  it  chiefly  consists 
of  barren  plains,  abounding  in  salt  lakes,  .some  of  which 
are  above  100  miles  long.  'The  climate  is  remarkable  for  va- 
riability, and  destructive  hurricanes  are  frequent.  The 
population  is  almost  wholly  nomadic,  and  rude  in  the  ex- 
treme, their  principal  occupation  being  the  rearing  of  sheep, 
goats,  horses,  and  camels.  Some  land  on  i-iver-banks,  how- 
ever, is  roughly  tilled,  for  millet,  rye,  and  barley ; and  seals, 
sturgeons,  Ac.,  are  taken  in  the  lakes.  Some  domestic 
weaving,  and  manuflictures  of  hair-cordage,  soap,  leather, 
and  iron  wares  are  carried  on;  but  this  region  m:iy  he 
con.sidered  as  pre-eminently  the  head-quarters  of  barbarism 
in  .Vsia,  nearly  all  manufactured  goods  and  nec,es.s;ii-ies 
being  derived  from  the  adjacent  countries  in  exchange  for 
cattle,  hides,  horns,  and  wool.  The  Kirgheez  are  of  the 
Mongol  race,  and  separated  into  the  .so-named  Great,  Little, 
and  Middle  hordes,  who  are  again  subdivided  into  numerous 
tribes,  each  having  its  own  khan  or  chief.  They  are  in  gene- 
ral below  the  standard  of  European  stature.  In  features, 
they  hold  a middle  place  between  the  Turkish  and  Mongo- 
lian races.  They  have  the  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  small 
oblique  eyes  of  the  latter,  without,  however,  being  so  broad 
or  so  flat  in  the  face  as  the  Kalmuks.  They  are  obviously 
a mixed  race;  the  progeny  of  outcasts  from  all  the  surround- 
ing countries.  They  are  remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous, 
the  result  of  a life  without  care,  in  the  open  air.  and  on  horse- 
back. The  Kirgheez  knows  nothing  of  bread.  His  food  is 
chiefly  mutton  and  horse-flesh,  with  humys,  or  .sour  mare's- 
milk.  From  the  kdmys  he  also  extracts  an  intoxicating 
spirit.  The  use  of  tea  is  extended  among  the  hordes.  'I'he 
dress  of  the  Kirgheez  consists  of  one  or  more  loose  frocks, 
called  chapan,  wide  pantaloons,  girdle,  a white-felt  conical 
hat  in  summer,  a fui  red  cap  in  winter,  and  pointed  boots. 
T'he  female  costume  differs  little  from  that  of  the  male. 
'I'he  Kirgheez  are  extremely  indolent  and  pu»illaniinous. 
'fheir  hospitality  often  ends  in  treachery;  and  they  are, 
moreover,  frightfully  vindictive.  To  all  the  labors  of  the 
house,  the  women  add  at  least  half  of  the  out-door  toil. 
To  them,  therefore,  belong  three-fourths  of  all  the  industry 
of  the  nation,  while  the  men  give  themselves  up  in  the  same 
proportion  to  sensual  enjoyment  and  flei’ce  brutality.  'Their 
religion  is  a compound  of  islanii.-^m  and  idolatry.  No  towns 
exist  in  their  territory,  and  the  apparent  remains  of  any 
such,  or  of  temples,  are  certainly  the  vestiges  of  a previous 
race  of  inhabitants,  much  more  advanced  in  civilization 
th.in  the  present  occuirants. 

'the  subjection  of  the  Kirgheez- Kazaks  (Cossacks)  to  the 
empire  of  llussia.  as  far  as  roving  ban  lits  in  the  desert  can 
be  said  to  be  subjected,  lias  been  effected  within  little  more 
than  a century.  The  title  of  Khan  of  the  Little  Horde 
ceased,  in  1812,  to  be  connected  with  political  power;  that 
of  Kh.an  of  the  Middle  Horde  became  extinct  in  1816. 

KIRIA.  KIRREA.  klr'ree'l  or  KEICRE'A.  a town  of  Chi- 
nese 'Toorkistan,  130  miles  E.S.E.  of  Khoten.  Lat.  37°  N., 
82°  50'  E.  It  has  an  active  trade  with  Yarkand,  to  which  It 
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^nds  silk,  polil-dnst.  and  raisins;  and  caravans  from  the 
Russian  frontier  hriu"  to  it  broad-cloths,  brocades,  steel, 
and  furs,  in  exchange  for  tea.  rhubarb,  and  sal-ammoniac. 
Near  it  are  gold-mines  wrought  by  the  Chine.se  government. 

KIRILOV  or  KIR  I LOW,  ke-re-lov',  a town  of  Ru.ssia.  go- 
vernment and  2U5  miles  K.N.E.  of  Novgorod.  Pop.  2163.  It 
Is  surrounded  by  lakes,  and  owes  its  name  to  a remai-kable 
convent  founded  by  St.  Kiril  in  1398;  it  has  a cathedral, 
several  churches,  and  a valuable  library.  A canal  recently 
cut  near  it  unites  the  basins  of  the  Volga  and  North  Dwina, 
through  the  .Sheksna  and  Sookhona  Rivers. 

KlRIIiOVSK  or  KINLOWSK.  ke-re-lovskL  a town  of 
Russia,  capital  of  circle,  government,  and  W.  of  Yekateri- 
noslav. 

KIRIN-OOLA  or  KIRIN-OULA,  kirdn-oo'ia  or  ke-reentoo'- 
Id,  a town  of  MaTitchooi-ia.  capital  of  its  S.  division  on  the 
Soongaree.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  earth  rampart,  and  is  the 
residence  of  a Mantchoo  viceroy.  Its  inhabitants  are  stated 
to  he  chiefly  exiles. 

K I R.I  ATCII,  a town  of  Rus.sia.  See  Kirzhatch. 

KIRK,  {i.  e.  “church;”  see  Kirch,)  a prefix  of  the  names 
of  numerous  towns  and  parishes  in  Great  Britain.  For 
those  not  under-mentioned,  see  additional  names. 

KIRKAG ATCII.  keer-kd-gatch/,  or  KIRK-AGIIADJ,  keer- 
kd-gdj,/  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  52  miles  N.K.  of 
Smyrna,  It  is  large,  populous,  and  stated  to  have  some 
trade  in  cotton. 

KIRK-AN'DREWS-on-E/DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Cumberland. 

KIRK-ANDREWS-ON-ESK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Cumberland. 

KIRK-.\R^BORG,  a pari.sh  of  England,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

KlRKtREAN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, on  Solway  Frith,  12  miles  S.  of  Dumfries.  It  has 
the  remains  of  two  castles,  and  comprises  Mount  Criffel, 
1895  feet  above  the  sea.  Paul  Jones  was  born  here,  about 
1745. 

KIRK'BRIDE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

KIRK-BURN,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Y"ork,  East 
Riding. 

KIRK-BUIPTON.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Iludder.sfield.  Pop.  in  1851,  20.371. 
extensively  engaged  in  woollen  manufactures,  for  which 
there  are  about  17  mills  in  operation.  The  church  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

KIRKBY,  kjrtbee.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

I KIRKBY-in-ASIPFIELD, a parishof  England,co.ofNotts. 

KI  RKBY-on-BAIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KIRKBY-BEL'LARS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Leicester. 

KIRKBY  in-CLEVELAND,  (kleevdand,)  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  ofY'ork.  North  Riding. 

KIRKBY-EAST.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KIRKBY-FLEETIIAM,  (fleet/am,)  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Y’'ork,  North  Riding. 

KIRKBY-GREEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KIRKBY-IRELETII,  (ird^th),  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Lancaster. 

KIRKBY-KEN/DAL.  See  Kendai,. 

KIRKBY  LE  THORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  o*’  Lin- 
coln. 

KTRK/BY-LONS'DALE,  a maiket-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  M'estmoreland,  on  the  Lune,  here  crossed 
bj'  an  ancient  and  beautiful  stone  bridge,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Kendal.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1851,  1300.  It  stands  in  a 
picturesque  valley,  and  has  a fine  old  church,  a grammar 
school  founded  in  1591,  a curious  antique  market-cross, 
with  some  manufactures  of  carpets,  blankets,  &c.  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  Lowther  family. 

KIRKBY'-i.v-MALHIAM-DALE,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  York.  West  Riding. 

KIRKBY-MAL'LORY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lei- 
C6st0r» 

KIRKBY  MALZEARD.  (mai'zerd,)  a market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding,  6 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Ripon.  In  this  parish  is  the  ruin  of  Fountains-Abbey. 

KiRKBY  MIS^PERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

KIRKBY-on-the-MOOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

KIRKBY-MOOIPSTDE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  York.  North  Riding,  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  York. 
Pop.  in  18.51,  2611.  In  an  old  house,  in  the  market-place, 
the  profligate  Duke  of  Buckingham  died  in  misery  and 
poverty,  in  1687.  Malting  is  actively  carried  on;  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  stone-quarries  and  coal-mines. 

KIRKGlY-O'V^ERBLOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

KIRKBY-RA'VENSWORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  North  Riding. 

KIRKBY,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,-  co.  of  York, 
We.ct  Riding. 

KIRKBY-STEPIIEN,  kir'bee-stee'ven.  a market-town  and 

farish  of  England,  co.  of  W^estmoreland,  22  miles  S.E.  of 
enriih.  Pop.  in  1861. 2753  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Eden,  and  has  a spacious  old  church,  a grammar  school, 
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several  other  endowed  schools,  with  woollen  and  .silk  manu- 
factures, stocking-knitting,  and  lead  and  coal-niinea 

KIRKBY-THORE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  WesUuuiw- 
land. 

KIRKBY-UN/DERWOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  o.*-  Lia 
coin. 

KlRKBY-WIIARFE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

KIRKBY-W'ISK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North 
Riding. 

KIRKCALDY,  kirk-kawPdee  or  kirk-kawMee,  a royal 
parliamentary  burgh,  seaport,  manufacturing  town,  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Fi-ith 
of  Forth,  and  on  the  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Perth  Railway. 
6 miles  N.E.  of  Burntisland,  and  11  miles  N.  (?f  Edinburg 
Pop.  of  parliamentary  burgh,  in  1851.  10,475.  The  town  con- 
sists principally  of  one  irregularly-built  street  of  nearly  2 
miles,  or  as  continued  through  the  suburbs,  about  3 miles 
in  length;  hence  Kirkcaldy  is  called  the  “Lang  town.”  11 
is  well  lighted,  and  has  many  elegant  shops,  a handsome 
town-hall  and  jail,  several  places  of  worship.  2 well-endowed 
schools,  a library,  a shipping  company,  chamber  of  com- 
merce, custom-house,  and  4 branch  hanks.  In  Kirkcaldy, 
and  the  district  around  it,  there  ai  e 13  tiax-spinning  mills 
Bed-ticking,  canvas,  and  other  linen  labrics  are  the  st.nple 
manufacture  of  the  place,  amounting  to  the  annual  value 
of  about  200,000L  There  are  7 bleachfield.s.  connected  with 
the  linen  manufiicture;  and  there  are  four  mills,  breweries, 
viti'iol-works,  a distillery,  and  machine-fiictory.  The  trade 
of  the  port  is  extensive.  The  harbor  is  formed  of  stone 
piers,  and  has  a light-house;  it  is  completely  dry  at  low 
water,  but,  at  full  tide,  is  capable  of  admitting  ve.s.sels  of 
very  considerable  burden.  The  imports  are  principally  from 
the  Baltic,  Germany,  and  Egypt;  and  consist  of  flax,  timber, 
corn,  and  other  articles;  the  exports  are  linen,  yarn,  cured 
herring.s,  and  coal,  to  the  annual  amount  of  about  50.000 
tons.  The  North  whale  fishery  is  also  carried  on  to  .some  ex- 
tent. The  number  of  ships  belonging  to  Kirkcaldy,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1849,  was  74;  tonnage.  9976.  The  borough  joins 
with  Dysart.  Kinghorn,  and  Burntisland  in '.sending  1 mem- 
ber to  the  House  of  Commons.  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the 
‘•5Yealth  of  Nations,”  was  born  here  in  1723. 

KIRK-CHRIST.  a parish  of  England,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

KIRK'COLM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wigton. 

KIRKCON'NEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dumfries. 

KIRKCOW/AN  or  KIRKOW'AN,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Wigton. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  kir-koo'bree.  KIRKCUDBRIGHT 
SHIRE,  kir-koo'bre-shir.  or  the  STEWARTRY  OF  KIRK- 
CUDBRIGHT, a maritime  county  in  the  S.W.  of  Scotland, 
forming  the  E.  half  of  the  district  of  Galloway.  Solway 
Frith  separates  it  from  Cumberland.  Area  estimated  at 
821  square  miles,  or  547.200  acres,  of  which  nearly  one-third 
is  arable.  Pop.  in  1851,  43,121.  The  surface  is  generally 
hilly,  and  in  the  N.W.  mountainous.  The  chief  mountains 
are  Blacklarg,  in  the  N.,  2890  feet;  Criffel,  in  the  S.E.,  1895 
feet ; and  Cairnsmoor,  on  Wigton  Bay,  2329  feet  in  elevation. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dee,  Fleet,  Ken.  and  Urr.  Lakes 
are  numerous.  The  soil,  where  manured,  is  often  very  pro- 
ductive. Cattle  of  the  polled  Galloway  breed  are  exten- 
sively reared  and  fattened  for  export.  Southdown  and 
Cheviot  sheep  are  numerous  in  the  mountains.  Some  re- 
mains of  the  pure  and  rnuch-esteemed  Galloway  breed  of 
horses  still  exist.  The  county  is  noted  for  its  superior 
honey.  Chief  towns,  Kirkcudbright,  New  Galloway,  and 
Castle  Douglas.  It  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  a royal  and  parliamentary  burgh, 
seaport  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  county 
of  its  own  name,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  6 miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Solway  Frith,  and  28  miles  S.W.  of 
Dumfries.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  burgh  in  1851.  2687.  It  is 
finely  situated;  has  a large  parish  church,  a county-hall,  a 
jail,  ancient  market-cross,  handsome  academy,  library,  a 
custom  house,  some  vestiges  of  a castle  in  which  Henry  VI. 
of  England  found  refuge  after  the  battle  of  Towton.  and 
imposing  ruins  of  another,  built  in  1582  by  the  MacLellans, 
whose  title  of  Baron  Kirkcudbright  recently  became  extinct. 
The  harbor  is  the  best  in  the  S.  of  Scotland,  yet  the  town 
has  hut  little  business  beyond  the  employment  of  a few  cot- 
ton-looms, some  ship-building,  small  export  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  imports  of  coals,  &c.  A steamer  communicates 
with  Liverpool.  It  unites  with  Dumfries,  Annan,  Loch- 
maben,  and  Sanquhar,  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE.  See  Kirkcudbright. 

KIRK'DALE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster 

KIRK  DALE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding,  H miles  W.S.W.  of  Kirkby-Moorside.  A cave  was 
discovered  here  in  1820,  containing  an  extraordinary  assem- 
blage of  the  bones  of  hyenas,  tigers,  elephants,  &c.,  with 
those  of  animals  still  natives  of  the  climate. 

KIRK-DELEEM  or  KIRK-DELIM,  idrk'-dA-leem',  a 
mountain  range  of  Asia  Minor,  about  lat.  41°  30'  N.,  and 
Ion.  35°  E.,  extending  S.E.  from  the  Kizil-Irmak. 
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tiTKK'DEN.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  5 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Eorfir.  Here  is  Gardyne  Castle,  built  in  1568,  and  a very 
ancient  and  curiously-carved  obelisk. 

f\IKtKEUSVlI/l.,E.  a post-village  of  Lickinjr  co..  Ohio,  on 
the  Central  Ohio  Railroad.  22  miles  E.  hyN.of  Columbus 

IvIRK-G  EICMAX.  a parish  of  England,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

KIRKGUX'ZEON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of 
'Cirkcudbright. 

KIRKOI  AM.  a parliamentary  borough  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  Lancaster,  on  the  Rreston  and  Wyre  Railway, 
8i  miles  W.N.tVb  of  I’reston.  Pop.  of  borough,  2777.  It  is 
handsomely  built,  and  has  a large  modern  church,  with  an 
ancient  tower,  a chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  a grammar 
school,  endovj^ed  in  1670,  a richly-endowed  establishment  at 
Goosnaigh  for  decayed  persons  of  the  higher  orders  of  so- 
ciety, several  other  well-endowed  charities  and  schools.  Im- 
ports of  Baltic  produce,  via  Fleetwood,  are  extensive. 

KIRKIIAM.  an  extra-parochial  liberty  of  England,  co.  of 
York.  East  Riding,  on  the  York  and  North  Midland  Rail- 
way. 15j-  miles  N.E.  of  York. 

KIRKIIAM/MERTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
We.st  Riding. 

KIRKGIaUGII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land. 

KIRK-IIEA^ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

KIRKGIILL,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness. 

KIRK  HILL,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh. 

KIRG^IBOST,  a small  i.sland  of  Scotland,  belonging  to 
the  Hebrides,  and  about  1 mile  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  North 
Uist. 

KIRKIN'NER,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Wigton. 

KIRKINllIOLA,  kirk-in-re-o'ld,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  Antrim. 

KIRKINTILLOCH,  l irk'in-tilRoK.  a burgh  of  barony, 
market-town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Dumbartonshire,  on 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  the  Edinburgh  and  Gla.sgow 
Railway.  Gj-  miles  N.N.E.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  of  the  town  in 
1851,  6:U2.  It  is  very  irregularly  built ; has  a court-hou.se 
and  jail,  a library,  manufactures  of  hats,  iron-foundry,  gas- 
works, distilleries,  and  about  2000  cotton-looms.  The  parish, 
among  other  antiquities,  contains  vestiges  of  the  wall  of 
Antoninus. 

KIRK-KILISSEH,  kfigak-ke-lis'seh,  KIRKLISEH,  keerk- 
lis'eh,  written  also  KIRK-KILISSIA.  a large  and  ruinous 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  on  the  route  from 
Conshtntinople  to  Shoomla,  32  miles  E.N.E.  of  Adrianople. 
Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  16,000  to  28,000.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  many  mosques  and  baths. 

KIRK'L.\ND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

KIRKLAND,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  IVestmoreland. 

KIRKLAND,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife.  1 mile  W. 
of  Leven.  Pop.  534.  employed  in  a large  flax  spinning-mill. 

KIRKLAND  or  KIRK'FIELD,  a village  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Lanark,  on  the  Clyde,  1 mile  tV.  of  Lanark.  Pop.  1023, 
chiefly  weavers. 

KIRKG.,AND.  a post  township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
about  70  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

KIRKLAND,  a post-township  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York, 
intersected  by  the  Chenango  Canal,  10  miles  M'.S.W.  of 
Utica.  Pop.  4185, 

KIRKLAND,  a post-village  of  Cabarras  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 1-17  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

KIdKLEATH.\M,  kirk-lee'than,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  York,  North  Riding,  4^  miles  N.N.W.  of  Guisborough.  It 
has  a free  grammar  school,  and  a hospital  founded  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  Sir  W.  Turner,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  who  is  buried  in  its  chapel. 

KIRK-LEES,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  on  the  IManchester  and  Leeds  Railway,  4 miles  W. 
of  Dewsbury.  In  Kirklees  Park,  the  beautiful  domain  of 
the  Armitage  family,  is  a tombstone,  supposed  to  mark  the 
grave  of  Robin  Hood.  Pop.  1779. 

KIRKLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

KIRK'LIN,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana. 

KIRKLIN,  a village  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Mi- 
chigan plank-road.  31  miles  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

KIRK'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

KIRKLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

KIRK-LIN'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

KIRKLISEH,  European  Turkey.  See  Kirkkilisseh. 

KIPKfLlSTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Linlithgow 
and  Edinburgh.  9 miles  W.  of  Edinburgh.  It  has  a very 
ancient  church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights-Tem- 
plars.  fine  remains  of  Niddry  and  Eliston  Castles,  and  the 
mansion-house  of  Newliston.  The  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
Railway  is  here  carried  across  the  vale  of  the  Almond  on  a 
viaduct  of  .30  arches. 

KIRK'MABRECK,  a parish  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright. 

KIRKMAIIOE,  kirk'ma-hSt,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Dumfries. 

KIRKMAID'EN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  M'igton, 
forming  a peninsula  ending  in  the  Mull  of  Galloway.  It 
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has  several  ruined  castles,  bays,  hamlets,  and  a light-house 
on  the  Mull,  in  lat.  54°  38'  1"  N..  Ion.  4°  51'  2"  W.  “ 

KIRK'MALEMV.  a pari.sh  of  England  in  the  Isle  of  .Man 

KIRKMICHAEL,  kirk-ml'kel.  a parish  of  Scotland 
county,  and  8 miles  S.  of  Ayr.'with  the  villages  of  Kirk- 
michael,  on  the  Girvan,  and  Crossbill.  Here.  aini*:ig  other 
fine  man.sions,  are  Cloncaird  and  Cassillis’ Castles,  the  latter 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  Doon. 

KIRKMICHAEL,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co  of  Dumfries 

KIRKMICn.\EL,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

KIRKMICHAEL,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Banff. 

KIRKMICHAEL,  or  RESOtLlS.  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos 
of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Cromarty  Frith 
It  has  several  old  castles,  and  numerous  traces  of  Danish 
camps. 

KIRKMICHAEL.  a pari.sh  of  England,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Peel-town.  The  vil- 
lage, plea.santly  situated,  has  a new  church,  and  an  ancient 
Runic  pillar,  curiously  inscribed.  In  its  vicinity  is  Bi- 
shop’s Court,  the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Sodor  and  Man,  a 
Gothic  edifice,  surrounded  by  fine  grounds. 

KIRKNEWtTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land. 

KIRKNEWTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh. 

KIRKOOK.  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Kerkook. 

KIRK-OS'WALD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Cumberland,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Penrith.  Pop.  in  1851, 
925.  The  town,  in  the  Vale  of  the  Eden,  is  mostly  built  of 
stone,  and  has  an  old  church,  the  ruins  of  a castle,  paper 
and  corn-mills.  Three  miles  distant  is  the  famous  Druidi- 
cal  circle  called  “ Long  Meg  and  her  daughters.” 

KIRKOS'WALD,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  on  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  4 miles  S.IV.  of  Mayhole.  Colzean  Castle, 
with  ruins  of  Bruce’s  Castle,  Turnbury.  and  of  Crossraguel 
Abbey,  founded  in  1244,  are  in  this  parish. 

KIRKOWAN,  a parish  of  England.  See  Kirkcowan. 

KIRKPATRICK,  a parish  of  England,  in  the  Isle  of  Man 

KIRKPAT/RICK-DUR'HAM,  a parish  of  Scotland,  stew- 
artry of  Kirkcudbright. 

KIRKPA'URICK-FLEMHNG,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Dumfries. 

KIRKPATRICK-IRONGRAY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  stew- 
artry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

KIRKPAT'RICK-JUX'TA,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and 
16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dumfries.  Queensberry  Mountain  rises 
to  2140  feet  above  the  sea ; and  here  also  is  Auchincass 
Castle. 

KIRK’S  CROSS-ROADS,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co..  In 
diana. 

KIRK'SEY’S  CROSS-ROADS,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  dis- 
trict.  South  Carolina. 

KIRK’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Tensas  parish,  Louisiana, 

KIRK’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

KIRK'STALL,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  on  the  Aire,  2J  miles  W.  of  Leeds. 

KIRK  ST.  ANNE,  a parish  of  England,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

KIRK^^TEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KIRKSWILLE,  a post-village  in  Butler  co.,  Alabama,  140 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

KIRKSVILLE,  a post  village,  capital  of  Adair  co..  Mis- 
souri. about  120  miles  N.  by  W.  of  .Jefferson  City.  P.  658. 

KIRKtTON  or  KIIUTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

KIRKTORF.  k56RkffoRf,  a town  of  Hes.se-Darmstadt,  in 
Ober-Hessen,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Giessen.  Pop.  1270. 

KIRIUTOUN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh. 

KIRKtURD.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Peebles. 

KIRIUVILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Erie  Canal  and  Central  Railroad,  13  miles  E.  of 
Syracuse. 

KIRKVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Madison  co,,  Ken- 
tucky. 

KlRKVIIiLE,  a post-office  of  Wapello  co.,  Iowa. 

KIRKWALL,  kirk-wawP,  a royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh,  seaport  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
co.  of  Orkney,  on  a bay  on  the  N. FI.  .side  of  Mainland,  26 
miles  N.N.E.  of  .John  o'  Groat’.s.  Lat.  58°  59'  2"  N..  Ion.  ‘2P 
57' 2"  W.  Pop.  of  the  burgh,  in  1851,  3451.  Its  hou.ses  are 
antique,  and  built  of  .stone.  The  most  conspicuous  edifice 
is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  a fine  Gothic  pile,  founded 
in  the  twelfth  century,  with  a modern  tower  and  spire  140 
feet  in  height.  Its  choir  is  used  as  the  ]>ari.«h  church,  and 
contains  many  monuments  of  Scandinavian  worthies.  On 
either  side  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  Earls  of 
Orkney,  and  of  Iffie  bishop’s  palace,  in  v'  hich  latter  Haco, 
King  of  Norw.ay,  died  in  1263 ; and  opposite  it  are  the  re- 
mains  of  the  king’s  castle.  The  principal  modern  buildings 
are  the  town-hall,  jail,  and  assembly-rocnu;  and  the  town 
has  a museum,  grammar  school,  librarle.s,  and  a custoin- 
hou.se.  It  has  .some  manufactures  of  linen  and  straw-plait, 
and  a considerable  export  trade.  Registered  shipping  in 
1847, 13,336  tons.  It  communicates  by  steamers  with  Leith, 
Aberdeen,  Wick,  and  Lerwick.  At  the  fair  in  August,  the 
principal  mercantile  business  of  Orkney  is  transacted  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  of  law  for  Orkney,  and  its 
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society  equals  that  of  the  best  provincial  towns  in  Scotland. 
Kirkwall  joins  Cromarty.  Wick.  Dinfjwall.  Dornoch,  and 
Tain,  in  sending  1 nieniher  to  the  House  of  Coniiiums. 

KIIIK-WIIKI/I’INCTJN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northuinherland. 

KTKKMV'OOD.  a post-village  of  Broome  co..  New  York, 
on  the  New  York  and  Eri(!  Bailroad.  216  miles  from  New 
Vork  City.  The  house  in  whi^'h  Jo.seph  Smith,  the  founder 
of  the  .sect  of  Mormons,  was  born,  is  still  standing  in  this 
place. 

KIRKWOOD,  a township  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2002. 

KIRKWOOD.  IMissouri,  a station  on  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
13  miles  fioin  St.  Louis. 

KIRK-YETIIOLM.  a village  of  Scotland.  See  Yetholm. 

KTR.MAN.  a province  and  city  of  Persia.  See  Kerm.\n. 

KIRM. \NSIIAII  or  KIRMANSIIAW.  See  Kermanshah. 

KIIPIMTNGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KIR/.AIOND-LE-MIRE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KIRN.  kSrn,  a beautiful  watering-place  of  Scotland,  in 
Argyleshire,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  25  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Glasgow. 

KIRN,  k§6Rn,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  40  miles  S.  of 
Cohlentz.  on  the  Nahe.  Pop.  1712. 

KIRPELEE  or  KIRPILI,  k66R'pe-lee,  written  also  KTR- 
PELEI,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  government  of  Cau- 
casus, flows  W.N.W.,  and  loses  itself  in  a mar.shy  lake,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Total  course,  about  120  miles. 

KIRRDORF,  keen/doRf.  a village  of  Ilesse-IIomburg,  lord- 
ship of  Ilomhurg-vor-der-Iidhe.  Pop.  1244. 

KIRRIEMUIR,  kir're-miir,  or  KILLAMUIR,  kilfla-miir, 
a burgh  of  barony,  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  5 
miles  N.W.  of  Forfar.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1851,  3518.  The 
town,  finely  situated  between  the  Grampians  and  the  Vale  of 
Strathmore,  has  a handsome  church  and  Episcopal  chapel, 
a trades’-hall.  numerous  schools.  2 libraries,  a branch  bank, 
and  about  2000  looms  employed  in  weaving  linen,  sheeting, 
and  dowlas,  chiefly  for  export.  In  the  vicinity  is  Inver- 
quharity  Castle. 

KIRRLACII,  kSgRfliK.  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower 
Rhine,  bailiwick  of  Philipsburg.  Pop.  1500. 

KIRRWEILER,  keeR'wi'ler.  a village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
Palatinate,  12  miles  IV.S.IV.  of  Speyer.  Pop.  1509. 

KIRSANOV  or  KIRSANOW,  kegR-si-nov',  a town  of  Rus- 
sia. govei-nment,  and  44  miles  E.N.E.  of  Tambov.  P.  .3000. 

KTR-SIIEHR.  keer-sh§h^h’r,  (anc.  Andrapa,)  a town  of 
Asia  Minor,  near  its  centre,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Kizil- 
Irmak.  60  miles  N.W.  of  Kaisareeyeh.  Pop.  from  .3500  to  40U0. 

KIRASTKAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

KIR'TARPOOlU,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  Punjab,  E. 
of  the  Beas  River,  near  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

KIR'TIIIPOOlU,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  in  Nepaul,  6 miles 
W.S.IV . of  Khatmandoo.  * 

RTRT'LAND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lake  co., 
Ohio,  on  a branch  of  Chagrin  River,  160  miles  N.E.  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  IVestern  Reserve  Teachers’  Seminary  here 
has  120  pupils.  The  village  was  formerly  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Moi-mons.  and  contained  at  one  time  near  3000  per- 
sons. Since  theii’  removal,  many  of  the  houses  have  gone 
to  decay.  The  temple  which  they  built  here  in  1835  is  said 
to  have  cost  $40,000.  Pop.  1229. 

KIRT'LTNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

KIHTGjINGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

KIR'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KIRTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suflolk. 

KIRTON-in-LIND'SEY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.,  and  17  miles  N.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  in  1851,  1948. 

KIRTORF,  kSgR'toRf,  a small  town  of  llesse-Darmstadt, 
province  of  Oher-IIessen.  25  miles  N.E.  of  Giessen.  Pop.  127  6. 

KIRZIIATCII,  KIR.TATCII,  kgeR-zhdtchA  or  KIR- 
SCIIATSCII,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  60  miles 
W.  of  Vladimeer,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  which  flows 
S.,  and  joins  the  Kliasma,  after  a course  of  nearly  60  miles. 
Pop.  800. 

AT.S',  kish,  a Hungarian  wmrd  signifying  “little,”  joined 
to  various  names;  as  Kis-Kamsa.  Kis  .Ieno,  Ac.,  which 
will  be  found  noticed  under  the  additional  name,  as  Kani- 
SA,  Ki,s:  .Ieno,  Kis.  Ac. 

KISAMOS,  kis'i-mos',  a bay  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Crete,  lat.  35''>  38'  N..  Ion.  23°  38'  E.,  having  Cape 
Spada  on  the  E..  and  Cape  Buso  on  the  W. 

KISAMOS,  a fortified  maritime  town  of  Crete,  on  its  N. 
coast,  on  the  Bay  of  Ki.samos.  18  miles  IV.  of  Khania.  E.of 
it  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Ci/mmus. 

KISARIAH.  a town  of  Palestine.  See  C,®s.area. 

KIS-BER,  kish-baiR,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.,  and 
22  miles  S.E.  of  Komorn.  Pop.  2200. 

KISCHNEIV.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Kishenev. 

KIS-G  YOR,  ki.sh-dyoR.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Borsod, 
4 miles  from  Harsany.  Pop.  161.5. 

KISHENAGUR,  kish'e-na-gurA  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  57  miles  N.N.E.  of  Calcutta.  It  has 
a new  English  college.  Lat.  2.3°  26'  N.,  Ion.  88°  .35'  E. 

KISHENEV,  KICHENEV,  KISCHENEW,  kishVngv/,  or 
KICHINEF,  a town  of  Ru.s.sia.  capital  of  the  government  of 
Bessarabia,  on  the  Buik,  85  miles  N.W.  of  Odessa.  Pop.  85,547. 


It  stands  on  three  hills,  has  14  churches,  a gyr; .lasium 
founded  in  1831,  10  other  public  schools,  a gm-  '•nment 
library,  and  extensive  woollen  cloth  and  other  facT'ir.es, 

KISHENGHUR,  kish'en-gur'.  a town  of  Ilindostan,  in 
Bundelcund.  100  miles  S.E.  of  .Thansi. 

KISHENGHUR,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  in  Rajpootana, 
capital  of  a dominion  of  about  724  square  miles.  69  miles- 
S.W.  of  .leypoor,  and  enclosed  by  substantial  walls. 

KISHENGUNGA,  kish-§n-gun'ga,  a river  of  Asia,  rises 
near  lat.  34°  20'  N.,  and  Ion.  70°  E..  flows  S.W.,  and  joins 
the  .Thylum  after  a course  of  about  12u  miles. 

KISiriCOQUIIVL.AS.  post-office.  Miflli)i  co..  Pennsylvani.a. 

KISIIICOQUILLAS  CltEEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  flows  into 
the  .Tuniata  River  near  Lewistown. 

KISHM.  kishm,  or  KISIU.MA,  (anc.  Onradta.)  the  largest 
island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  near  its  entrance.  15  miles.  S.W 
of  Ormus,  and  surrounded  by  many  smaller  islands. 
Length,  70  miles;  average  breadth.  12  miles.  Estimated 
pop.  5000,  chiefly  Arabs;  the  island  belongs  to  the  Imam  of 
Muscat. 

KISHM  or  KISHMA,  the  capital  of  the  above  island,  on 
its  E.  side,  is  rudely  fortified,  and  the  residence  of  a sheikh  ; 
its  markets  are  well  supplied,  and  it  has  .some  ship-building, 
and  a brisk  coasting  trade. 

KISIUON,  a river  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Acre,  rises  in 
Anti-Libanus,  flows  N.IV.  through  the  plain  of  Esdradon, 
and  enters  the  IMediterranean.  6 miles  S.S.IV.  of  Acre. 

KISH'TAWAIP,  a town  of  Ilindostan.  in  the  Punjab,  near 
the  Chenaub:  lat.  3.3°  15'  N..  Ion.  7.5°  46'  E. 

KISHWAU'KEE,  a post-village  of  M’innebago  co.,  Illinois, 
on  Rock  River,  90  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Chicago. 

KISKA.  kis'k^.  an  island  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago; 
lat.  52°  22'  N.,  Ion.  177°  50'  IV.  Length  from  N.  to  S..  25  miles 

KISKAATUM,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  New  York. 

KIS'KIMING^TAS,  a river,  rises  in  the  M'.  central  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  falls  into  tlie  Alleghany  River,  30  miles 
above  Pittsburg.  See  Conemaugh  River. 

KISKIMINETAS,  a post-township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  2080. 

KISLIAR,  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia.  See  Kizliar. 

KISGjINGBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton 

KISLOVODOSK,  KISLOWODGSK.  kis-lo-vo-doskA  or  KIS- 
LOVODSK, kis-lo-vodsk^  a celebrated  Russian  watering-place, 
in  the  N.  of  the  government  of  Caucasus,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Kooma,  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Georgievsk. 

KISMARTONY,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Eisenstadt. 

KISMAYOO.  kis'mi-yoof.  an  island  of  East  Africa,  off  the 
coast  of  Zanzibar,  lat.  0°  44'  S.,  with  a village  on  its  N.N.W. 
side. 

KISSER  or  KISSA.  See  Gisser. 

KIS'SINEE',  a river  of  I’lorida,  issues  from  a lake  of  the 
.same  name,  flows  through  St.  Lucie  co.,  and  enters  Lake 
Okechobee.  Its  general  course  is  S.  by  E. 

KISSINGEN.  kis/sing-en.  a town  and  watering-place  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  Saale,  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Wurzburg.  Pop. 
1600.  It  has  three  principal  springs  of  saline-chalybeate 
water,  of  which  500.000  bottles  are  annually  exported:  ad- 
jacent to  these  are  a pump-room,  baths,  and  a colonnade. 
Neai-  it  are  salt-mines,  from  which  30.000  centners  or  hun- 
dredweights of  salt  are  raised  yearly. 

KISTNA.  a river  of  India.  See  Kistnah. 

KTST'NAGHER/RY,  a town  and  formerly  a strong  fort  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  .Madras.  60  miles  N.  of  Salem. 

KIST'NAH,  KIST'NA.  or  KRISIUNA,  a river  of  India,  in 
the  Deccan,  rises  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  near  lat.  18°  N,.  Ion.  74°  E., 
flows  E.  through  the  territories  of  Sattarah,  the  Nizam,  and 
the  British  presidencies  of  Bombay  and  IMadras.  and  enters 
the  ocean  by  .sevei-al  mouths,  in  lat.  15°  50'  N..  Ion.  81°  E. 
Length,  600  miles.  It  receives  some  large  tributaries,  as 
the  Beemah,  Toombuddry.  and  Mussy:  but  as  it  traverses 
mostly  a mountainous  region,  it  is  ill  adapted  to  navigation. 

KISZUeZA,  kbs'sooUsoh'.  a river  of  Hungary,  after  a course 
of  about  40  miles,  joins  the  Waag  nearly  opposite  Zolna. 

KITAI,  kee'tP,  a town  of  Independent  'Tartary,  khanat, 
and  46  miles  N.  of  Khiva,  on  a canal. 

KITCIUING'S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Orangeburg  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina. 

KITRELL’S.  North  Carolina,  a station  on  the  Raleigh 
and  Gaston  Railroad.  37  miles  from  Raleigh. 

KIT’S-COTY-HOUSE,  England.  See  Aylesford. 

KITS  EE  or  KITTS  EE.  kiVsA'.  a frontier  market-town  of 
West  Hungary,  in  Wieselburg,  5 miles  S.S.IV.  of  Presburg. 
Pop.  3100. 

KITTAN/NING.  a post-township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. on  the  Alleghany  River. 

KITTANNING,  a thriving  post-borough  in  the  above 
township,  and  capital  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Alleghany  River,  45  miles  above  Pitts- 
burg, with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  It  is  about 
200  miles  West  by  North  from  Harrisburg.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  river-flats,  with  high  hills  in  the 
rear,  and  occupies  the  site  of  an  Indian  town  of  the  same 
name.  The  vicinity  abounds  in  coal  and  iron  ore.  Here 
are  2 manufactories  of  woollen  goods,  and  some  iron-works. 
Kittanning  contains  a court-house,  jail,  academy,  7 churches. 
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2 banl^s,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Incorported  in  1821.  Pop. 
in  185(<,  1561 ; in  1860,  1696. 

KIT'TATIA/NY,  or  BLUE  MOUNTAINS,  a chain  which, 
commencing  in  Shawangunk,  in  Ulster  co.,  New  York, 
passes  through  the  N.W.  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  crossing 
the  Delaware  at  the  Water  Gap,  becomes,  through  the 
greater  part  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  principal  mountain 
ridges  in  that  state.  Although  its  course,  as  it  approaches 
the  Potomac,  is  less  clearly  marked,  it  may  be  traced 
through  Adrginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  into 
.\lab.ama.  The  average  elevation  and  bulk  of  this  range  is 
greater  than  of  the  Blue  Bidge;  yet  the  latter,  on  account 
of  its  having  a narrow  b.ase,  and  being  better  defined,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  its  loftier  mountain  summits,  occupies  a 
more  conspicuous  place  on  all  our  maps  of  the  United  States. 
As  a distinct  and  nearly  continuous  i-ange,  the  Kittatinny 
extends  more  than  800  miles.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea 
varies  from  about  800  to  2500  feet. 

KH^TERY,  a post-township  of  York  co.,  Maine,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  Piscataqua  River  opposite  Ports- 
mouth, with  which  it  is  connected  by  a bridge,  50  miles 
S.W.  of  Portland.  The  Portland  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Rail- 
road passes  through  it.  The  Portsmouth  United  States 
Navy-yard  is  situated  in  this  township.  Pop.  2974. 

KIT'TESFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

KTTTOC'TAN  CREEK,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Virginia,  flows 
through  l.,oudon  co.,  and  falls  into  the  Potomac  above  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  after  a course  of  about  30  miles. 

KlT'TOjlU,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay. 22  miles  N.W.  of  Darwar. 

klTT'S,  ST.,  a West  India  island.  See  St.  Christopher. 

Kll'UL.  ke-tuP,  a town  of  Ilindo.stan,  province,  and  about 
45  miles  N.W.  of  Delhi. 

KIT/.BUIICL,  (Kitzbiihel,)  kits'bU'el,  or  KITZBIIIEL, 
kitsdieeVl,  a town  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Grossach, 
47  miles  E.N.E.  of  Innspruck.  Pop.  1730. 

KITZINGEN,  kit/sing'en,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Main, 
11  miles  E.S.E  ofWiirzburg.  Pop.  5170.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  vinegar,  colors,  gunpowder,  leather,  and  printers’-ink. 

K1  U-NG-CilU-FU,  a town  of  China.  See  Kiong-Choo. 

KIU-SIU,  an  island  of  Japan.  See  Kioo-Sioo 

KIUTA.IA,  a town  of  Asia  .Minor.  See  Kut.\ieh. 

KIVYZA,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Geijseh. 

KIZ  lllSSAR,  kiz-(or  keez-)  his'sar/,  KILIS-IIISSAR,  ke- 
lees^  his'sar/,  or  KILISA-IIISSAR.  ke-lee^si-his'sar',  (anc.  Ti/f- 
aini,)  a vilLage  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Kai'amania,  38  miles  N.E.  of 
Kreglee.  It  hits  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  and  massive  Ro- 
man foundations.  Great  quantities  of  nitre  are  manufac- 
tui  ed  here ; and  2 miles  distant  is  a small  sulphureous  lake, 
.supposed  to  answer  to  the  ancient  A.s/rt«5ce«.s. sacred  to  J upiter. 

K!Z1I.-.\GII.\.),  kiz'il'-d-gdj',  a village  of  Turkish  Arme- 
nia, pashalic.  and  10  miles  W.  of  Moosh. 

KlZl  L-.VGIIAJ,  a maritime  village  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on 
a bay  nf  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  30  miles  N.  of  Lankeran. 

KlZl  l>-iRMAK,  kiz'il-ir'mdk,(Turk.  pron.  kiz'il'-eeR'mdk' ; 
anc.  Ifa'li/x.)  or  the  Red  River  the  principal  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  rises  by  many  heads  in  the  centre  of  that  peninsula, 
Hows  N.,  and  enters  the  Black  Sea,  S.E.  of  Sinope.  Length, 
520  miles.  In  antiquity  it  separated  the  Lydian  and  Persian 
dominions;  it  now  separates  the  Turkish  pashalics  of  Ana- 
tolia and  Seevas.  Principal  affluent,  the  Kara-sooor  Kasta- 
moonee  River. 

KIZIL-KOOM,  KTZIL-KOUM  or  KIZIL-KUM,  kiz'il- 
kootr.,  an  extensive  sandy  desert  of  Asia,  E.  of  Lake  Aral, 
occupying  nearly  the  centre  of  Independent  Tartary,  be- 
tween hit.  41°  and  44°  N.,  and  Ion.  61°  and  67°  E. 

KiZIL-OOZEN,  KIZIL-OUZEN  or  KIZIL-UZEN,  kizW- 
oo'zStP,  (anc.  Amarhlag  or  Mar’dus,)  a river  of  Persia,  pro- 
vince of  Irak-Ajeemee.  after  a N.E.  course  of  300  miles,  enters 
the  Caspian  Sea,  35  miles  E.  of  Reshd.  lu  its  latter  part  it 
is  called  the  Sefeed-rood. 

KIZLI.AR  or  KIZLJAR,  kiz'le-ar',  written  also  KTSLTAR, 
a fortified  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Caucasus,  capital  of 
the  district,  on  the  Terek,  50  miles  W.  of  its  mouth,  in 
the  Caspian.  Pop.  12.000.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cotton  fabrics,  and  an  active  trade  in  wine  raised  in  its  vi- 
cinity. 

K.I  ERTEMIXDE,  ke-Sr.'teh-min'deh  or  kyen/teh-min'deh, 
a seaport  town  of  Denmark,  on  a small  and  shallow  bay,  on 
the  .\.E.  side  of  the  island  of  Funen,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Udense.  Pop.  1800. 

K.lOBENll.VVN,  a city  of  Denmark.  See  Copenhagen. 

K.IOGE,  (Kjbge,)  or  KIQGE,  (Kidge.)  ke-d'gheh,  a seaport 
town  of  Denmark,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  island  of  Seeland, 
at  the  mouth  of  a small  stream,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Copenhagen, 
riie  bay  of  Kjbge  has  good  anchorage,  and  is  sometimes 
used  as  a station  by  ships  of  war.  IVithin  it,  in  1677,  a 
signal  victory  was  gained  by  the  Danish  over  the  Swedish 
fleet.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  in  1807,  some  Danish 
militia  were  defeated  by  a body  of  English,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  M ellington,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 
Pop.  2300. 

KL.\.\RWAAL,,  kldr%dl,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  South  llolland,  11  miles  S.  of  Rotterdam,  P.  651. 

KI.AARM'ATER,  klaidwi'tfr,  or  GRIQUA  (greetkwd) 
990 
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TOWN,  the  chief  town  of  the  Griqua  tribes,  in  South  Aftnca, 
500  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Town. 

KLABAT,  kll-biP,  an  active  volcano,  4000  feet  high,  iu 
the  island  of  Celebes,  near  Menado.  Near  it  is  a village  of 
the  same  name. 

KLADEK,  kld'd&k,  or  ROM,  rom,  a village  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia.  24  miles  N.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  818. 

KLADNO,  kldd^no,  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Eakonitz, 
15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1395. 

KLADRAU,  kld'drdw,  a towu  of  Bohemia,  circle,  and  17 
miles  W.S.IY.  of  Pilsen.  Pop.  1248. 

KLAGENFURTII  or  CLAGENFURTH,  kld'ghen-fooRt', 
sometimes  called  ZELANZ,  tsMduts,  a town  of  Illyria,  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  and  of  a circle  on  the  Gian,  41  miles 
N.of  Laybach.  Pop.  14,200.  It  is  well  built,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions. destroyed  by  the  French  iu  1809,  have  been  replaced 
by  a handsome  promenade.  Principal  edifices,  a fine  resi- 
dence of  the  Prince-bishop  of  Gurk,  with  rich  galleries  of 
art,  a cathedral  and  other  churches,  an  old  castle,  the  hall 
of  the  Carinthian  assembly,  an  edifice  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, a new  market-place,  and  numerous  charitable  institu- 
tions. In  one  of  its  squares  is  a leaden  statue  of  Maria 
Theresa.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  has  a gymnasium  and  a normal  school,  several 
extensive  woollen  cloth  and  white-lead  factoiies,  manufac- 
tures of  silk  fabrics,  and  a lai-ge  transit  trade. 

KLAMATH,  kldnJat  or  kld'mat’h,  written  also  TLA^ 
MATH,  a river  which  has  its  source  in  Klamath  Lake, 
in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  state  of  Oregon.  It  flows  in  a 
general  southerly  course,  (civ.-.'sing  the  boundary  lino 
between  Oregon  and  California,)  till  it  receives  the  waters 
of  Rhett  Lake;  it  then  runs  north-westward  into  Oregon; 
and  turning  again,  takes  a S.IV.  direction  to  its  junction 
with  Trinity  River;  and  reassuming,  lastly,  a N.W. 
course,  falls  into  the  Pacific  in  about  41°  30'  N.  lat.  Its 
whole  length  is  estimated  at  250  miles.  There  is  a bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Klamath,  which  at  high  water  will  admit 
a ship  of  the  line,  but  more  fre(iuently  nothing  larger  than 
a whale-boat.  It  might  be  navigated  by  a small  steamboat 
40  miles  beyond  this  point.  Its  waters  abound  in  fi.sh, 
particularly  .salmon.  Gold  is  found  in  abundance  on  this 
river,  miners  averaging  $7  per  day. 

KLAMATH,  a county  near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  an  area  of  about  2200  squ.are  miles.  It  is  bounded! 
on  the  W.  by  the  I’acific  Ocean,  on  the  N.  by  Del  Norte 
county,  and  partly  E.  by  the  county  of  Siskiyou.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Klamath,  and  also  drained  by  Tinnity 
and  Salmon  Rivers.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  mountain- 
ous, and  often  heavily  wooded.  The  redwood  in  some  ca.se? 
measures  21  feet  in  diameter.  Salmon  Mountain,  between 
Salmon  and  Klamath  Rivers,  is  covered  with  snow  nine 
months  in  the  year;  and  Mount  Prospect,  on  Klamath 
River.  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  covered  with 
snow  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  soil  of  a strip  of  land 
on  the  coast,  about  20  miles  long  and  5 miles  wide,  is  un- 
surpassed for  agricultural  purposes,  and  is  finely  watered. 
In  the  valley  of  Trinity  River,  a portion  of  which  has  been 
set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation,  it  is  also  of  excellent 
quality.  A large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
quartz  and  placer-mining.  Klamath.  Trinity,  and  Salmon 
Rivers,  all  abound  in  gold.  Capital,  Orleans  Bar.  Pop.  1803. 

KL  AMATH,  a town  of  Klamath  co.,  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of 
California,  is  situated  on  the  Klamath  River,  about  10  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  300  miles  N.N.W.  of  San  Franci.sco. 

KLAR.  klaa,  a river  of  Norway,  rises  in  the  province  of 
South  Trondhjem,  forms  Lake  Fmmund.  flows  S.S.E.  through 
the  lien  Hedemark,  under  the  name  of  Tyr.sild.  enters  the 
hen  Carlstad,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Klar.  and  falls  by 
three  mouths  into  the  N.  part  of  Lake  Wener,  after  a course 
of  about  200  mfles. 

KLARENTZA,  kia-rSnt'.s|,  CIIIARENTZA,  k(-.^-r?nt'.sa, 
or  CHIAREN'tZA,  (anc.  Cyllehie,,)  a seaport,  village,  and 
mountain  fortress  of  Greece,  at  the  IV.  extremity  of  the 
Morea.  near  Cape  Klarentza,  17  miles  N.E.  of  /ante.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  formed  a principality,  which  was  inhe- 
rited by  a son  of  Edward  III.,  and  from  this,  junior  brancher 
of  the  royal  family  of  England  have  since  repeatedly  borne 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Clarence. 

KLASTERETZ.  a village  of  Bohemia.  See  Klo.steri.e. 

KL.\TTAU,  klit/tOw,  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Beraun,  68  miles  S.IV.  of  Prague.  Pop.  6564.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  stockings,  a gymnasium, 
a high  .school,  and  2 hospitals. 

KLAUSEN,  kldw'zen,  a small  town  of  the  Tyrrl,  on  the 
Eisach  1712  feet  above  the  .sea.  7 miles  S.IV.  of  Brixen 

KLAUSENBURG,  kl6w'zen-l  Coug'.  or  KOLOSVAR,  ko' 
losh'vln/,  one  of  the  two  royal  free  capital  cities  of  Transyl 
vania,~on  the  Szamos,  in  a romantic  valley,  72  miles  N.N.IV 
of  Hermannstadt.  Pop.  25.500.  It  consists  of  the  old  and 
new  towns,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  entered  by  6 gates 
It  has  a citadel  and  sever.al  suburbs,  a .cathedinl,  Roman 
Catholic.  Calvinist,  Unitarian,  and  Lutheran  churches,  the 
town-hall,  military  and  other  hospitals,  and  some  pri- 
vate palaces.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Transylvania  Ue>ts,  of 
the  Unitarian  Superintendence  for  Transylvania,  and  of  a 
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Protestant  consistory ; and  has  Roman  Catholic,  Reformed, 
and  Unitarian  colleges,  Piarist  and  other  monasteries,  an 
Institute  for  nobles,  unimportant  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths,  china-ware,  and  paper.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
Ciinous  King  of  Transylvania,  Mathias  Corvinus. 

KL.\USTilAL,  a town  of  Hanover.  See  Clausthal. 

KLECK/NERVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Crawford 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  French  Creek,  9 miles  N.  of  Meadville, 
the  county  seat,  has  an  active  trade,  and  about  300  inha- 
bitants. 

KLECKNERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Northampton  co., 
Pennsylvania,  63  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

KEECKO,  klSk'ko,  or  KLOSK.  kiosk,  a town  of  Prussia, 
province,  and  26  miles  N.E.  of  Posen,  between  two  lakes. 
Pop.  1079. 

KLECZEWO,  kli-ch.Vvo,  a walled  town  of  Russian  Po- 
land, government  of  Kalisz,  38  miles  N.W.  of  Kolo.  P.  2206. 

KLEIN-BOTTWAR,  kllne-botPwar',  a village  ofWLirtem- 
berg,  circle  of  Neckar.  Pop.  951. 

KLEIN EN,  klPnen,  a town  of  Denmark,  on  the  railroad 
from  Schwerin  to  Rostock,  11  miles  from  Schwerin. 

KLEINENRERG,  klPnen-b&RG',  a village  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
.sia.  government,  and  40  miles  S.  of  Minden.  Pop.  1028. 

KLEINENDORF,  klPnen-doRf',  a village  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. government  of  Minden.  Pop.  1243. 

KLEIXGARTACII,  kllne-gaR'tiK,  a town  of  Wiirteinberg, 
circle  of  Neckar,  near  Brackenheim,  on  the  Lein  bach.  P.  900. 

KLEINITZ,  klPnits,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  56  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1412. 

KLENTSCIl  or  KLENCZ,  kl6ntch,  a market-town  of  Bo- 
hemia, circle,  and  21  miles  W.  of  Klattau.  Pop.  1123. 

KLKSZEL,  kl§sh>'el,  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  province, 
and  42  miles  S.  of  Biaiystok.  Pop.  1088. 

KLEVAN,  klA-vin^  a l iver  of  Russia,  government  of  Orel, 
joins  the  Sem,  after  a S.W.  course  of  about  90  miles. 

KLEVE.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  See  Cleves. 

KLIASMA  or  KLIAZMA,  kle-dz/uiL  a river  of  Ru.ssia, 
governments  of  Moscow  and  Vladimeer,  rises  near  Klin,  flows 
E.  350  miles,  and  joins  the  Oka  at  Gorbatov. 

KLIMOVITCIII  or  KLIMOWITSCIII,  kle-mo-vitch'ee,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government,  and  70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Moheelev, 
on  the  Ostra.  Pop.  955. 

KLIN,  kleen,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  40  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Moscow,  on  the  Sestra,  with  a palace.  Pop.  2400. 

KLINESVILLE,  klinz'vill,  a pcst-viriage  of  Hunterdon 
co..  New  Jersey. 

KLINESVILLE,  a post-oflSce  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

KLINESVILLE,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

KLINGENBERG,  kling'en-bSRo'.  a town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Main,  15  miles  S.  of  AschalTenburg.  Pop.  1007. 

KLINGENTHAL,  kling'en-t|r,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Bas-Rhin,  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Schelestadt. 

KLINGENTHAL,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau, 
13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Plauen.  Pop.  1691. 

KLING'ERSTOWN,  a post-office  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

KLINGNAU,  kling'nfiw,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
Aargau.  on  the  Aar,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Aarau.  Pop.  1300. 

KLINTSY  or  KLTNTZY,  klinUsee,  a markebtown  of  Rus- 
sia, government  of  Tchernigov,  17  miles  S. of  So  razh.  Pop. 
‘1300. 

KLTSSURA  klis-soo'ra,  or  KLEISSOURA.  a town  of  Tur- 
key, Albania,  on  the  Voyussa,  40  miles  E.  of  Avlona,  with  a 
mountain  fort.  Pop.  1500. 

KLIUTCH  or  KLIUCII,  kle-ooch',  a town  of  Turki.sh 
Croatia,  .30  miles  S.W.  of  Banialuka.  Population  mostly 
Turks.  It  has  a strong  fortress,  and  a mart  for  horses. 

KLOBAUK,  kloRidwk,  a town  of  Moravia,  21  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Hradisch.  Pop.  2896. 

KLOBUCKO,  klo-book'ko,  a small  town  of  Poland,  pro- 
vince, and  70  miles  S.E.  of  Kalisz,  with  1800  inhabitants, 
and  a fine  palace  and  park. 

KLGUAVA  or  KLODAWA.  klo-da'vd.  a town  of  Poland, 
province,  and  90  miles  \V.  of  War.«aw.  Pop.  2300. 

KLODZKO.  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Gl\tz. 

KLOETI.NGE,  kloo'ting-neh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Zealand,  in  South  Beveland,  S.E.  of  Goes.  P.  696. 

KLOEVEN  or  KLUVEN.  kloo''ven.  a village  of  Norway, 
province  of  Nordland.  in  the  island  of  Senjen,  P.  about  .300. 

KLOOSTERBUREN.  klo.Jter-bii'ren.  a village  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  Groningen,  21  miles  W.N.W.  of  Appingedam. 
Pop.  974. 

KLOPPENBURG,  klop'pen-bddno',  a town  of  North  Ger 
many,  duchy,  and  19  miles  S.S.W.  of  Oldenburg.  Pop.  883. 

KLOSTER-BRUCK.  klosTer-brodk,  a village  of  Moravia.  1 
mile  E.S.E.  of  Znaym.  on  the  Taja.  with  a fine  castle,  for- 
merly an  abbey. 

KLOSTERLE.  (Kldsterle.)  kld-i'ter-leh.  a small  town  of 
Bohemia,  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Saatz.  on  the  Eger.  Pop.  1690. 

KLOSTERLE,  klos'ter-leh.  or  KLASTERETZ.  kl5sRer-5ts', 
a village  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Wild  Adler.  Pop  ‘793. 

KLOSTERNEUBURG,  klosRer-noi'bddRO,  a town  of  Louet 
Austria,  on  the  Danube.  8 miles  N.W.  of  \Tenna.  Pop.  3800. 
It  i remarkable  for  a lai  ge  Augustine  monastery,  one  of 


the  oldest  arid  richest  in  Austria,  with  a library  ol  30.000 
volumes. 

KLOSTERS,  klos'ters,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland 
canton  of  Grisons,  on  the  Landquart,  16  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Chur,  (Coire.)  Pop.  1286. 

KLOTEN,  kloRen,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  1460. 

KLUNDERT,  klun'dert,  a fortified  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  North  Brabant,  12  miles  N.W.  of  B'eda. 
Pop.  2444. 

KLUS,  kloos,  (Inner,  in'ner,  and  Aeusser,  ois'ser,)  a 
m.arket-town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  10  miles  E.  of 
Soleure,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  celebrated  defile  of  the 
same  name,  with  ruins  of  a castle. 

KLUVEN,  a village  of  Norway.  See  Kloeven. 

KLYTSCH-NI AS-BAI.  klitch'ne'is'  bP,  or  K LYTSCII-BAT, 
klitch'bP,  a town  of  Independent  Tartary,  khanat,  and  50 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Khiva.  It  contains  a castle  of  the  khan 
and  3 mosques. 

KMIELNIK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Chmiet.nik. 

KNAITH,  nath,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KNAPD.\LE.  napMale,  NORTH  and  SOUTH,  two  contigu- 
ous parishes  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  between  Lock  Fyne 
and  the  Sound  of  Jura,  and  connected  S.  with  the  penin- 
sula of  Cantire. 

KN AP-of-REEDS,  a post-office  of  Granville  co..  North 
Carolina. 

KNAPS,  a post-office  of  Carter  co.,  Kentucky. 

KN  APTOFT,  napRoft.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

KNAPTON,  nap^ton.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

KNAPTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

KNAPTON,  a ch.-ipelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  on  the 
York  and  North  Midland  Raihvay  15v  miles  N.E.  of  York. 

KNAPWELL,  naptwell,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

KN  ARESBOROUGII,  nair.sTiiir-ruh,  a parliamentary  bo- 
rough, market-town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding,  3 miles  E.  of  Ilarrogate,  and  16  miles  M’.N.W. 
of  York.  Pop.  in  1851,  10,170;  of  parliament.iry  borough, 
5526.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  the  narn  w valley  ot 
Nidd,  here  crossed  by  2 stone  bridges.  It  has  an  aTicient 
parish  church,  and  numerous  other  places  of  worship,  a 
small  gi-ammar  school,  another  endowed  school,  and  massive 
remains  of  a castle  erected  soon  after  the  Con(iuest.  It 
afforded  shelter  to  the  murderers  of  'J'homas  k-Becket,  a7)d 
formed  a temporary  prison  for  Richard  1.  A part  of  it  is 
now  used  as  a prison  for  the  forest  of  Knaresborough.  The 
town  has  also  a court-house  in  the  castle  area,  a market- 
house.  public  library,  banking  company,  and  long-esta- 
blished manufactures  of  linens,  which  have,  however, 
greatly  declined.  Along  the  river  is  a pleasant  promenade, 
on  which  is  the  famous  ••  dropping  well,”  of  strongly  petri- 
fying quality.  Not  far  from  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a 
priory  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  ancient  chapels,  hewn 
out  of  solid  rock,  and  now  tenanted  as  dwellings,  with  St. 
Robert’s  Cave,  the  scene  of  the  murder  committed  in  1745 
by  Eugene  Aram.  The  borough  sends  2 members  to  the 
liou.se  of  Commons. 

I^NARESBOROUGII  FOREST,  a district  of  England,  ex- 
tolling W.  of  the  above  town  for  20  miles,  and  in  some 
places  8 miles  in  breadth.  It  has  belonged  to  the  ducby  of 
Lanca.ster  since  the  time  of  Edward  111. 

KNARESDALE,  nairs'dal.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northumberland,  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Hexham.  The  an- 
cient forest  of  Iviiaresdale  formerly  abounded  with  red-deer, 
a few  of  which  still  remain. 

KNEBWORTH,  n^Vworth,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hertford. 

KNEESALL,  nee'zal,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

KNEETGN,  a parish  of  England.  See  Kneveton. 

KNEISLEY,  neez'lee,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio 

KNELSTON,  nSl.sffon,  a parish  of  Wale.s,  co.  Glamorgan  ^ 

KNESSELAERE,  kn^.s'seh-ld'reh.  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Ghent.  I’op.  4157. 

KNETTISIIALL,  nJfftis-hall,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

KNETZGAU,  knfets'gow,  a village  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower 
Franconia,  on  the  Main.  Pop.  1363. 

KNEVETON,  nev/e-ton,  or  KNEETON,  nee^ton,  a parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

KNIAGININ  or  KNIAGIIININ,  kne-d-ghe-neen',  a town 
of  Russia,  government,  and  50  miles  S.E.  of  Nizhnee  Novgo- 
rod Pop.  1600. 

KNIAZ,  kne-dz',  sometimes  written  ZID,  zid.  a lake  of 
Russia,  government,  and  100  miles  S.S.E.  of  Minsk.  Length 
15  miles:  breadth,  about  4 mile.s. 

KNIELINGEN,  k’neePing-en  or  kneePing-en,  a village  of 
Baden,  on  the  Rhine,  3 miles  W.N.W.  of  Carlsruhe.  There 
is  a gold  was’nery  here.  Pop.  It  25. 

KNIESEN,  k’nee^zen  or  knee'zen,  (Ilun.  Gnext^a.  gnf^z'- 
dOk',)  a tov,  n of  North  Hungary,  co.  of  Zips,  15  miles  N .E.  of 
Kesmaik.  Pop.  1480. 

KNIGHT,  a township  of  A’^anderburg  co..  Tnuiana. 

KNIGHTON,  nPton,  or  TREF-Y-CLAAVDD,  tr^v-e-klOwTH 
{i.  e,  ''  Town  on  the  Dyke,”)  a parliamentary  borough,  town, 
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And  parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor,  on  the  Teme,  10 
miles  N.N.E.  of  New  Radnor.  Pop.  1404.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  a bailiff,  under  the  queen,  lady  of  the  ir.;»uor, 
and  unites  with  Radnor,  &c.,  in  sending  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  great  dyke  thrown  up  by  Offa  in 
the  eighth  century,  as  a defence  against  the  Britons,  passes 
through  the  town. 

KMGIITON  on-TEAME,  (teem,)  a chapelry  of  England, 
CO.  of  Worcester. 

KNIGHTON,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

KNIGHTSBRTDGE,  nits'brij.a  W.  suburb  of  the  English 
metropolis,  co.  of  Middlesex,  continuous  with  Piccadilly,  05 
miles  W.  of  St.  Paul’s,  London.  A beautiful  new  church, 
the  Albert  Gate,  at  the  entrance  to  Hyde  Park,  cavalry  bar- 
racks. and  many  superior  re.sidences,  here  adjoin  or  ap- 
proach the  line  of  one  of  the  great  W.  roads  from  London. 

KNIGHT’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. 

KNIGHT’S  ISLAND,  an  i.dand  of  Russian  America,  in 
Prince  William’s  Sound,  about  lat.  60°  13'  N,,  Ion.  148°  E. 
It  is  about  30  miles  long. 

K.NIGHT’S  ISLAND,  in  British  America,  near  the  W. 
coast  of  Hudson’s  Bay. 

KNIGHT’S  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Snares  Islands,  S.  of  New 
Zealand.  Lat.  62°  N.,  Ion.  93°  W. 

KNIGHTS'TOWN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Henry  co., 
Indiana,  on  Blue  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Nation.al 
Road  and  Central  Railroad,  32  miles  E.  of  Indianapolis,  and 

35  miles  W.  of  Richmond.  It  contains  2 churches,  1 bank, 
an  academy  and  2 machine-shops.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  fertile  and  much  improved,  and  the  town  is  a place 
of  active  business.  The  Blue  River  is  an  excellent  mill- 
stream.  Pop.  in  1860,  about  1600. 

KNIGHTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode 
Island,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Providence. 

KNIGH'FWICK.  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Worcester. 

KNIJPE,  (or  KNYPE.)  DE.  dA  kni'peh,  a village  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  Friesland,  2 miles  E.  of  Heeren- 
veen.  Pop.  1214. 

KNILL,  nill,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

KNIN,  k’neetP,  a small  town  and  fort  of  Dalmatia,  circle 
of  Zara,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Kerka,  900  feet  above  the  sea, 

36  miles  N.N.W.  of  Spalato. 

KNIPHAUSEN,  knip'how'zen,  a lordship  and  castle  of 
Germany,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jahde.  30  miles  N.  of  Olden- 
burg, with  which  it  is  incorporated.  Pop.  3000. 

KNIP'TtlN,  a narish  of  Engkiud,  co.  of  Leicester. 

KNTTTELFELD,  knit'tel-f^lt',  a town  of  Styria,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mur,  32  miles  N.W.  of  Gratz.  Pop.  2000. 
It  has  important  iron-works. 

KNITTLINGEN,  knitPling-en,  afrontier  town  of  WUrtem- 
berg,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  2392. 

KNIVETON,  niv'ton.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

KNOB,  nob,  a post-office  of  Tazewell  co.,  Virginia. 

KNOB  CREEK,  a poshoffice  ofllarrison  co.,  Indiana. 

KNOB  FORK,  a post-office  of  Wetzel  co.,  Virginia. 

KNOB  MOUN'TAIN,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of 
Columbia  co.,  extends  a short  distance  into  Luzerne. 

KNOB'NOSTER,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  208  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

KNOCK,  nok,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  11  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Banff.  Height.  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a 
noted  landmark  in  navigating  ?*Ioray  Frith. 

K.NOCKAN’tDO,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Moray. 

KNOCKANE,  nok'kain'.  a parish  oflrekind,  in  Munster, 
CO.  of  Kerry.  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Kill.arney,  comprising  part 
of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Killarney. 

K.NOCK.INDRE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Kerry. 

KNOCKHIAIN.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross. 

KNOCK”BRE/DA,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Down. 

KNOCKtBRIDE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Cavan. 

KNOCK'GR ALSTON,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
of  Tipperary. 

KNOCKIN’,  nok'in,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

KNOCK'LADE,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Antrim.  2}  miles  S.  of  Ballycastle.  Iliught.  1695  feet. 

KNOCK'MA'HON,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Waterford,  near  the  Atlantic.  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bonmahon. 
Pop.  200.  It  has  copper-mines,  which,  a few  years  since, 
employed  upwards  of  1000  persons,  and  yielded  nearly  4000 
tons  of  ore  annually. 

KNIKIK'MEIJEDOWN  MOUNTAINS.  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster. are  between  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Tipperary, 
and  extend  E.  and  W.  for  about  18  miles.  Their  highest 
point,  Knockmeledown,  is  44  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lismore,  and 
2690  feet  in  elevation. 

KNOCK'TOtPllER,  a small  markeUtown  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
of  Kilkenny.  2 miles  E.N.E.  of  Newmarket.  Pop.  4.50. 

KNODHSHAIJi.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk 

KNOOK.  nook,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

KNOSSINOTON,  nos/sing  ton,  a parish  of  England,  00.  of 
Leicester. 
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KNOTTING,  notating,  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford 

KNOTTINGLEY,  not'ting-le,  a village  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  West  Riding,  on  a .slight  declivity,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  .Aire,  at  its  junction  with  the  Knottingley  and  Goole 
Canal,  miles  E.N.E.  of  Pontefract,  on  the  railwav  to  Goole, 
It  has  two  established  churches,  various  dissenting  chapels, 
a national,  British,  and  several  private  schools,  and  a me- 
chanics’ institute.  The  manufacture  of  lime,  for  which 
Knottingley  has  been  long  filmed,  is  carried  on  to  a great  ex- 
tent. A good  many  river  and  small  coasting  vessels  are 
built  here,  and  the  trade  on  the  river  and  canal  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  king’s  mills,  erected  here  shortly  atrei  the 
Conque.st.  are  still  in  existence,  although  deprived  of  their 
former  privileges.  Pop.  in  1851,  4540. 

KNOTTS'VTLLE,  a post-village  of  Daviess  co.,  Kentucky 

KNOWtRR8VILLE,  a post-village  of  Albany  co,,  New 
York,  19  miles  AV.  of  Albany. 

KNOWLE,  nol,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  AVarwick. 

KNOAA’LE  PARK,  England,  co.  of  Kent,  is  the  fine  resi- 
dence of  the  Countess  of  Plymouth. 

KNOAA’LE  ST.  GILES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

KNOAVLESVILLE,  nolz'vil.  a post-village  of  Ridgeway 
township,  Orleans  co..  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on 
the  Rochester  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  about  40  miles 
N.E.  by  N.  of  Buffalo.  It  contains  2 churches  and  3 stores. 
Pop.  about  600. 

KNOAVLTON,  noPton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

KN0AA’I7T0N,  a township  of  AA’arren  co..  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  1557. 

KNOAVLTON  AIILLS.  a village  of  AVarren  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, on  Paulinskill  Creek,  10  miles  N.  of  Belvidere. 

KNOAA’L'TONA’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  East.  co.  of 
Shefford.  28  miles  S.E.  of  Stanstend.  and  60  miles  from  Mon- 
treal. The  post-office  is  called  Knowlton. 

KNOAA’SLEY.  nozOee.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster, 3 miles  AA’.N.AA'.  of  Prescot.  Here  is  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  a fine  old  park  enclosing  a 
large  sheet  of  water. 

KNOAA’'STONE,  a parish  of  Englaud,  co.  of  Devon. 

KNOX,  nox.  a county  in  the  central  part  of  East  Tennes- 
see: area  estimated  at  510  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Ilolston  River,  bounded  on  the  N.AV.  by  the  Clinch, 
and  also  drained  by  the  French  Broad  River.  The  surface 
is  traversed  by  several  high  ridges  between  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  and  the  main  Alleghany  chain.  These  are 
locally  denominated  Copper  Ridge,  Chestnut  Ridge,  and 
Bay’s  Mountain.  The  valleys  and  river-bottoms  are  tertile 
and  well  watered  with  excellent  springs.  The  county  con- 
tains extensive  beds  of  limestone,  fine  marble,  and  iron  ore. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Great  Railroad  of  East  Tennessee. 
Organized  in  1794,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Henry 
Knox,  then  secretary  of  war  of  the  United  States.  Capital, 
Knoxville.  Pop.  22,813,  of  whom  20,443  were  free,  and  2370 
slaves. 

KNOX,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Kentucky,  bordering 
on  Tennessee,  contains  an  area  estimated  at  600  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cumberland  River.  The 
surface  is  occupied  by  valleys  and  mountains.  Iron  ore, 
stone  coal,  and  limestone  are  abundant.  Knox  county  was 
formed  in  1799.  Capital,  Barboursville,  Pop.  7707,  of  whom 
7218  were  free,  and  489  slaves. 

KNOX,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Ohio,  has  an 
area  of  528  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  A’ernon 
and  AA’alhonding  Rivers,  and  also  drained  by  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Licking.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  in 
some  parts  hilly.  The  soil  is  rei.iarkably  fertile.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  line  of  railroads  which  connect 
Sandusky  City  with  Newark.  Organized  in  1808,  Capital, 
Mount  Vernon.  Pop.  27,735. 

KNOX,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Indiana,  bordering 
on  Illinois,  contains  516  square  miles.  The  AA' abash  bounds 
it  on  the  AV..  the  AA'hite  River  on  the  S.,  and  the  AA’est  Fork 
of  White  River  on  the  E.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  or 
rolling.  There  are  several  prairies  near  the  AA'abash.  very 
fertile.  Coal  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  Or- 
ganized in  1802.  The  first  settlement  of  the  state  was  made 
in  this  vicinity,  by  the  French  in  1750.  The  Ohio  and  Mi.s- 
sissippi  Railroad  passes  through  this  county.  Capital,  A iii- 
cennes.  Pop.  16,056. 

KNOX,  a county  in  the  W.N.AV.  jart  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  840  square  miles.  It  is  inteisected  by  Spoon  Rivei, 
and  also  drained  by  Pope  and  other  creeks.  The  surface  ig 
undulating;  the  .soil  is  very  productive.  A large  pnrtii.n 
of  the  surface  consists  of  prairie.s,  alternating  with  timber. 
The  county  contains  extensive  beds  of  stone  coal.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Peoria  and  0(iuawka  R.R.  and  by  that  which 
connects  Chicago  with  Quincy.  Capital,  Knox  vllle.  P.  28,663. 

KNOX,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Missouri,  has  an 
area  of  504  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North, 
South,  and  Middle  Fabius.  and  by  the  North  Fork  of  Salt 
River.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  consists  partly  ot 
prairies  and  partly  of  forests.  The  soil  is  very  productive 
Capital,  Edina.  Pop.  8727  of  whom  8417  were  free,  and  284 
slaves. 
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KNOX,  a township  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine,  about  35  miles 
C.N.E.  of  Augusta.  l*np.  107E 

KNOX,  a |i(irtt-village  and  township  of  Albany  co..  New 
York.  22  miles  W.  of  Albany.  I’op.  2025. 

KNO.X,  a post-office  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

KNO.X,  a township  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2180. 

KNOX,  a townshii)  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  79:3. 

KNOX,  ;i  township  of  Holmes  co.,  Oliio.  Pop.  1168. 

KN  »X,  a townsliip  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1487. 

KNOX,  a post-office  of  Knox  co..  Ohio. 

K NOX,  a township  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana. 

KNOX,  a post-villa.re.  capital  of  Stark  co.,  Indiana,  on  Yel- 
low River,  about  .‘50  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  100  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Indianapoli.s. 

KNOX  CKNTR 10.  a post-village  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine,  about 
36  miles  E.N.K.  of  Augusta. 

KNO.X  CObLKGlO.  See  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

K.NOX  COKNKRS.  a post-office  of  Oneida  co..  New  York. 

KNOX  III  LL.  a post-office  of  Walton  co..  Georgia. 

KNO.X'VILLK,  a post-village,  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

KNOXVILLE,  a post-village  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
Cowane.sque  Creek,  165  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

KNOXVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Crawfbrd  co., 
Georgia,  25  miles  W.S.W.  of  Macon.  Incorporated  in  1825. 
It  has  a court  house,  2 hotels,  2 churches,  14  stores,  and  1 
academy,  o p.  ISH. 

K.NOXVILLE.  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Alabama. 

KNG.XVILLE,  a post-office. of  Franklin  co.,  Mississippi. 

K.NO.XVILLL.  a flourishing  city,  capital  of  Knox  co., 
Tennessee,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  the  state  government, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Holston 
River,  4 miles  below  its  confluence  with  the  French  Broad 
River,  185  miles  E.  of  Nashville,  and  ‘204  miles  S.F.  of  I^ex- 
ington,  Kentucky.  The  situation  is  ele"ated  and  healthy, 
commanding  a beautiful  view  of  the  I'iver.  and  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Chiilmwee.  .some  .30  miles  distant.  'J’he  river 
is  navigable  for  steamboats  at  all  seasons  from  this  point 
downward;  and  during  winter  and  spring  they  extend  their 
trips  up  the  river  as  far  as  Kingsport.  The  region,  how- 
ever. in  future  will  not  be  dependent  on  the  river  for  the 
means  of  transportation.  The  East  Tenne.xsee  and  Georgia 
Railroail.  which  extends  from  Knoxville  to  Dalton,  in  Georgia, 
connecting  with  the  railways  in  that  state,  was  opened  in 
1852.  and  has  given  a new  impetus  to  every  department  of 
busitiess.  Another  railroiid  has  been  completed,  which 
extcmls  from  Knoxville  to  the  Virginia  line,  and  connects 
with  the  Virginia  and  I ennessee  Railroad.  East  Tennessee 
is  thus  intersected  by  a chain  of  railwaj^s  extending  from 
Boston  to  Memphis,  forming  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the 
UTiion.  and  traversing  a country  remarkable  for  the  fertility 
of  its  .soil  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  This  will  be 
the  most  central  and  direct  line  from  .New  Yoi-k  to  New  Or- 
leans. Knoxville,  from  its  midway  position,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  immense  amount 
of  trade  and  travel  which  must  pass  along  this  route.  The 
completion  of  the  railroad  from  Dalton  to  Knoxville  appears 
to  have  produced  a great  sensation  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Fast  Tennessee,  a region  heretofore  almost  isolated  from 
the  busy  worl  1.  In  the  poetical  langua'ze  of  a gentleman 
residing  in  that  region,  to  whom  the  editors  are  indebted 
for  much  valuai)le  information,  “•  the  neigh  of  the  iron 
horse  mingles  with  the  roar  of  her  innumerable  water-falls, 
and  awakens  the  echoes  of  her  vast  and  silent  forests.”  'J'he 
city  already  exhibits  an  aspect  of  increased  prosperity,  and 
manufactures  of  various  kinds  are  .springing  up  in  its  vi- 
cinity. The  manufictory  of  window-glass  in  this  place  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  Southern  States.  Knoxville 
contains  the  state  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  is 
the  Seat  of  the  University  of  East  Tennessee,  founded  in 
1807.  It  has  5 churches,  3 banks,  several  academies,  and 
printing  oltices  is.'uing  .several  newspapers.  It  wa.s  laid  out 
in  1794,  in  which  year  it  became  the  capital  of  the  state, 
and  so  continued  until  1817.  Pop.  in  1850,3690;  in  1860, 
about  6000. 

KNOXVILLE,  a village  of  Pendleton  co.,  Kentucky,  ou 
the  road  from  Warsaw  to  Falmouth,  the  county  seat. 

KNOXVILLE,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  141 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

KNOXVILLE,  a neat  and  thriving  posLvillage,  capital  of 
Knox  co..  Illinois,  on  the  Peoria  and  Burlington  Railroad, 
41  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Peoria.  It  has  a hizh  and  beautiful 
situation  in  the  midst  of  an  exten.sive  prairie.  Knoxville 
has  6 churciies,  1 bank,  and  1 newspaper  otfice.  Pop.  in 
I860,  1567;  in  1865,  about  2400. 

KNOXVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ray  co.,  Missouri,  140 
miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

KNOXVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Marlon 
CO.,  Iowa,  about  40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Des  Moines.  It  contains 
a court-house,  and  7 churches.  One  newspaper  is  issued 
here.  Pop.  in  1560,  2.371. 

KNOYLE.  (noil.)  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts, 

miles  S.W.  of  Hindoo.  The  famous  architect.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  was  born  here  in  1632. 

K.NOYLE.  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

KNUTSFORD,  niltsTord,  {CnuVs  Ibrd,  Canute’s  Ford,) 
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a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.,  and  24  miler 
E.N.E.  of  Chester.  Pop.  in  1851.  4-375.  The  Birkin  Rivule 
divides  it  into  the  townships  of  Over  and  Nether  Knutsford 
The  town  has  a hand.some  pari.sh  church,  free  school,  a id 
active  manufactures  of  cotton  velvets  and  yarn,  worsted  and 
leather. 

KNUTWEIL,  knooUtvIl.  a village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton, and  9 miles  N.W.  of  Lucerne.  Pop  1.30‘2. 

KNYPE.  DF.  avillage  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Kxtjpe,  De. 

KOAHOMA.  a county  of  Mississippi.  See  Coahoma. 

KOANG-SIN  or  KOUANG-SIN-FOU,  kwang-sin-foo,  acity 
of  Cliina.  province  of  Kiang-see,  capital  of  a government,  130 
miles  E.  of  Nan-Chang. 

KoBASS,  ko'bds.s,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Slavonia,  on 
the  Save,  about  9 miles  from  Oriovaez.  Pop.  17i'0. 

KOBBE  or  COB15F,  kob'bee.  sometimes  wiitteii  KOBBI.  a 
town  of  Central  Africa,  capital  of  Darfoor.  about  lat.  14°  IP 
N.,  Ion.  25°  8'  E.  Pop.  60U0.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  mer- 
chants and  strangers. 

KDBDO,  a city  and  territory  of  Mongolia.  SeeConno. 

KOBEN,  (Koben.)  kb’ben.  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia.  .38 
miles  N.W.  of  Bresl.iu,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder.  Pop. 
1261. 

KOBI,  ko'bee,  a Russian  fort  and  village,  government  of 
Georgia,  among  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  in  lat.  4‘2° 
32'  N..  Ion.  44°  35'  E. 

KOBILJ.\KI,  a town  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Kobyi.iaki. 

KOBLENZ,  a city  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  See  Coblentz. 

KOBRI.N  or  KOBRYN,  ko'brin.  a town  of  Russian  Poland, 
100  miles  S.E.  of  Grodno,  with  a Greek  monastery.  It  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1812.  Pop.  4;5()U. 

KOBURG.  a town  and  duchy  of  Germany.  See  Coburg. 

KOBYLA.NKA,  ko-be-ldiPkd.  a village  of  Galicia,  ciicle  of 
.Task),  on  the  Rappa.  It  has  a castle,  and  in  its  vicinity  a 
chapel,  annually  vi.sited  by  50,000  pilgrims  from  Galicia, 
Hungarv.  and  Poland. 

KOBYLIAKI.  KOBIL.TAKI.  ko-beel-yd'kee,  or  KOBUL- 
JAKI,  ko-bul-yd'kee,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  37 
miles  S.W.  of  Poltava.  Pop.  7000. 

KOBYLTN,  ko-be-leen'.  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  50 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Posen,  on  the  Orla.  Pop.  2270. 

KO-CH.4NG,  ko'chang',  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
about  2 miles  S.  of  Koh-Kud.  6 miles  long  by  2 miles  broad. 

KOCHEM,  a town  of  Prus-ia.  .^ee  Cochem. 

KOCH  ER.  kn'Ker.  a river  of  Wiirtemberg.  joins  the  Neckar, 
6 miles  N.  of  Heiibronn.  Length.  70  miles. 

KOCH-HISS.VR,  koK-his'.sar'.  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ka- 
ramania.  on  the  E.  bank  of  a large  salt  lake,  the  ancient 
Tatt(tu  PjIux.  in  lat.  38°  60'  N..  Ion.  33°  29'  E. 

KOCHSTEDT.  koK'st^tt,  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  21 
miles  S.W.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  1537. 

KOCK,  kok.  a tnwn  of  Rus.sian  Poland,  about  40  miles  S. 
of  Siedlec.  on  the  W ieprz.  Pop.  Eloo. 

KODA.  koMa,  a town  of  Sinde,  23  miles  S.W.  of  Khyerpoor, 
in  lat.  ‘27°  55'  N..  Ion.  68°  5‘2'  E.  Pop.  2200. 

K JDEN.  koMen,  a town  of  Poland,  province  of  Siedlec,  on 
tile  Bug,  ‘23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Biala.  Pop.  2506. 

KODIAK,  ko'de-dk,  written  also  KADIAK,  an  island  of 
Russian  America,  S.E.  of  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska.  Its 
shape  is  very  irregular.  Length.  75  miles:  breadth.  50  miles. 
The  surface  is  mountainous.  On  its  N.  side  is  the  harbor 
and  station  of  St.  Paul. 

KODJ-HISSAR.  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Kooh-Hissar. 

KOEDA.NG.  koo'ddng^  a prefix  to  several  rivers  of  .lava, 
province  of  Pa.ssoeroean.  They  are.  Koedang  Galos.  Kof.dang 
Jewah.  Koedang  Rowo.  Koedang  Segero-Aloen.  and  Koe- 
dang Segero-Soerang.  all  tlowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

KOEDJIK  or  KOEDYK,  kooMik.  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 3 miles  N.  of  Alkmaar,  on  the  Great  North  Holland 
Canal.  Pop.  631. 

KOEl-CHOO,  QUEI-CHOO.  KOUET-TCHOU.  kwd-choo'.  or 
KtVT-CHOO.  kwi  choo'.  aprovincein  the  S.W. of  China.  Lat. 
24°  30'  to  29'  N..  Ion.  104°  to  110°  E.  Pep.  5.288,219.  Sur- 
face mountainous.  It  has  mines  of  gold,  silver,  vermilion, 
andiron.  Chief  city,  K lei-yang. 

KOEl-IIO,  a river  in  the  N.W.  ofChina  joins  the  Iloang-IIo, 

KOEI-LING,  a city  of  China.  See  Kwei-un. 

KOEl-TE.  a city  of  t'hina.  See  Kwei-te. 

KOEI-YANG.  KWEl-YANG  or  Kv)UEl-YANG, kwd'ydng', 
a town  of  China,  capital  of  the  province  of  Koei-choo.  Lat. 
alxjut  •2‘2°  N.,  ion.  lo7°  E. 

KOEKELBERG,  koo'kel-bdr.G',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Brabant,  about  2*  miles  N.W.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  2282. 

KOELEN.  a mountain  of  Scandinavia.  See  Kiolen. 

KOENIGINORA ETZ.  See  Komgingratz. 

KOENIGSBERG.  Prussia.  See  Konigsberg. 

KOEPANG.  a town  of  the  island  of  Timor.  See  Coepanq. 

KOERMOEND.  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Kokmond.- 

KOESFELD.  a town  of  I'russiu.  See  Kosfeld. 

I KOESLIN.  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Coslin. 

KOEVORDE  or  KOEA'ORDEN.  See  Coevorden. 

KOEWACHT,  koo'wdKt.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
i vince  of  Zealand.  6 miles  S.  of  .Axel.  Pop.  1342. 

I KOEW.\L.\-DA Y.  koo-w3'lI-dA,  a populous  town  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Lingeo, 
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abnuf  miles  Trom  the  mnutn  nf  a considerable  river.  It  is 
the  capital  nf  the  island,  and  the  residence  of  a sultan. 

KOOKNllEIM,  ko'Lzhen  liime'.  fFr.  pron.  ko'gh^nYni'.)  a 
rilla're  of  I'/anee.  department  of  Bas-I!hin.  on  tlie  Stras- 
bourg ani'  Bale  (B.asel^  Paihvay,  7 miles  N.X.E.  of  Schele- 
8ladt.  Pop.  1324. 

KOTl.AbOM.  ( Ktihalom.')  a town  of  Austria.  See  Reps. 

KOII.-M'.  ko'b^t'.  a town  of  Afghanistan.  25  miles  S.  of 
Ppshaver.  lat.  33°  31'  N..  Ion.  69°  40’  E.  Tt  has  a fine  mosque, 
htar  it  are  springs  of  naphtha,  and  beds  of  sulphur. 

K(»!i  ( IIAM-\U\(}.  koVh^m'nungt.  an  island  in  theGulf 
of  Siam,  .shout  1 mile  S.K.  .of  Knu-Ken^. 

K;)il  M rsSAB.  KOII-TirSAR.  ko'his'sarf  or  KOII-R  ASAR, 
ko'rit'sarf  ("the  “hill  castle.”)  a mined  city  of  A.^iatic  Turkey, 
pasha licofBiarbekir.  12  miles  S.W.  of  JIardeen,  with  remains 
of  walls,  arches,  and  tombs. 

K01I-T-BAB.\.  ko-e-bifi)3.  a mountain  ran "e  of  .Afsrhanis- 
tan.  off  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  between 
which  mountains  is  the  ftrincipal  pass  into  Toorkistan.  Lat. 
34°  30'  N.,  Ion.  67°  3o'  to  68° 30'  E.  Height.  1 7.640  feet. 

KDH-l-DA.MAUN,  ko'e-djl-mawn'.  or  KOIM-DAHMAN. 
ko'e-di-minf  (the  “ mountain  skirt.”)  a district  of  Afgha- 
nistan. N'.ofCabool.  comprising  a portion  of  the  S.  declivity 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 

KOIIISTA.N,  ko'his-tint.  (the  “land  of  mountains.”)  is  a , 
name  applied  to  the  N.  part  of  Afghanistan,  and  to  several 
portions  of  Beloochistan  and  Persia. 

KOH-KAI-TAI,  ku'krtP.  a group  of  small  islets  in  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  in  lat.  11°  .57'  N..  Ion.  99°  38'  E. 

Ki)H-K.\l!IN.T.  ko'k^'rinjt.  a lofty  summit  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  in  .'\fghanista!i.  about  20  miles  N.X.W.  of  Jelalabad. 
about  lit.  34°  45'  N..  Ion.  99°  .38'  E. 

K'dl-KOHG.  ko'kogt.  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  .30 
miles  S.E.  of  Koh-Kud.  having  a number  of  small  islets  on 
the  N.E.  and  S.B.  sides. 

KOH  KONG,  ko'kongf  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  in 
lat.  9°3n'N..  Ion.  104°  .30'  E. 

KOH  KUAH.  ko'kiil',  or  C-\RA.  kjt-ri',  an  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  in  lat.  8°  30'  N..  Ion.  101°  E. 

Ki>H-KliAM.  ko'krdint,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  16 
miles  S.E.  of  Koh-Nok.  It  is  about  5 miles  lou'r,  and  2 broad. 

KOH-KUP,  ko'kuiP.  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  in  lat. 
11°  35'  N.,  Ion.  102°  37'  E. 

K0H1..EN-J  ANOAVITZ.  koMen-y3tno-<vits\  a town  of  Bohe- 
mia. circle  of  Kaurzim,  33  miles  S.E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1450. 

KOHLFOK'r,  a village  of  Prussia,  on  the  railway  from 
Berlin  to  Breslau,  87  miles  S.E.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

KOH-NOK. ko'nokt, an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  15  miles 
S.W.  of  the  Koh  See-Chang  (Koh-Si-Chang.) 

K0H-PH.\I,  ko'-fP.  three  small  i.slands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Si.im.  about  2 miles  S.W.  of  Koh-Kram. 

KOH-PHAI,  a cluster  of  .small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  cTiiuped  around  Cape  lAant.  the  larger  of  which  are 
called  Koh-S\n.  Kou-S \m-me-S.\n.  and  Koti-Kui. 

KOH-PHANG.  ko-'f^ng'.  or  SANOOUI,  s^ng'ko-ree',  an 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  .30  miles  N.E.  of  Koh-Sama. 

K'lHKEN,  ko'ren.  a town  of  Saxony,  24  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Leipsic,  on  the  Sprottau.  I'op.  1033. 

Ki>H-SAMA.  koh's^hud.  or  CABNAM.  kar'n^m',  an  island 
in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  in  lit.  9°  55'  N..  Ion.  100°  E. 

KOll-SAMK'r,  ko'sd'meP.  an  island  in  theGulf  of  Siam, 
in  lat.  12° .30'  N.,  Ion.  101°  37'  E.,  surrounded  by  a number  of 
Bmaller  island.s. 

KOH-SKE-CHANG  or  KOH  ST-rH.A.NG,  ko'seeVh.Ing',  a 
large  and  lesser  island,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
Laf.  of  the  largest.  13°  10'  N.,  Ion.  100°  59'  E.  It  is  7 miles 
long,  and  3 miles  broad. 

KOH-SEE-CH  ANG.  a harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  formed 
by  an  island  of  the  same  name. 

KOISiiO  or  K'lTSOU.  koi-soot.  a river  of  Russia,  rises  on 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  and  f amis  two  branches,  which 
fall  into  the  Caspian;  the  more  northern  undim  its  own 
name,  and  the  other  under  that  of  Soolak  (Sulak.)  Total 
course,  about  12  '0  miles. 

KD.IETEIN.  ko'yi-tine'.  a town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Prerau.  Pop.  2‘5.36. 

K't.lUK  (ko'jukh  P.\SS.  Afghanistan,  traverses  the  Am- 
ran  Mountains,  between  the  valley  of  Pisheen  and  Candahar. 
The  British  troops  passed  it  in  1®39.  and  forced  it  in  1842. 

KDK.A..  kn'kOh'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  23  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  21  19. 

KDKABONl.  ko'ka-bohiee.  or  KUKABONEE.  ktik'^-bo'- 
nee.  a town  of  Borneo,  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Yeoo,  in  lat. 
12°  52'  N..  Ion.  13°  E.  Pop.  .5000. 

K'lKAN  or  KOK.WD  Central  Asi.a.  See  KnoRw. 

KOKCIIAGA.  BtLClIATA.  bol-chPa  kok-ch.Pga.  a river 
cf  Russia,  rises  in  the  government  of  Vi.itka,  and  joins  the 
left  bank  of  the  Volga.  Length.  100  miles. 

KOKCH.VG.Y,  M.\LAI.\.  m3  IT'a' kok-ch-^'g.^,  a riverofRus- 
si.a.  rises  in  the  government  of  A'iatka,. and  joins  the  left  b.ank 
of  the  Volga.  Length,  al'ont  90  miles. 

KOKEL.  ko'kel.  or  ko'ki^r.  Gre\t  and  Little,  two  rivers 
of  'fraiisylvania.  which,  after  a W.  course  of  upwards  of  100 
miles  each,  unite  at  Balasfalva.  and  the  united  stream  joins 
tJie  Maros  Ki  miles  N,  of  Karlsburg.  The  rivers  give  name 
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to  a countv.  the  capital  of  which  is  Kokelburg  or  Ktiktll- 
lovar.  on  the  l.ittle  Kokel.  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Balasfalva. 

K0KEL.A.Y.  ko-keh  li'.  a maritime  town  of  Ceylon,  on  its 
E.  coast  35  N.N.W.  of  Trincomalee. 

KOKENO.  ko-kVno.  a hamlet  of  Japan,  island  of  Kioo- 
Sioo.  province  of  Fizen. 

KO-KING.  ko'king',  a city  of  China,  province  of  Yun-nan, 
capital  of  the  department,  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 

K'FKOMO.  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Howard  co.. 
Indiana,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Railroad,  and  50 
miles  N.  of  IndianaiKdis.  See  Appenuix. 

KOKO-Nuk.  ko'ko-nor'.  KOKO-NOOR.  koTin-noort.  KO- 
K E-NOR.  ko'kfh-ror.  {i.  e.  “ Blue  Sea.”)  or  TSING-H  Al.  tsing' 
hit,  alike  of  the  Chin.''se  Empire  having  IV.  the  desert  .of  Go- 
bi. about  lat.  from  32°  to  38°  N..  Ion.  from  94°  to  104°  E. 
Length,  about  70  miles;  breadth.  40  miles. 

KOKOORA.  KOKOURA  or  KOKURA.  ko-koo'r3.  a marb 
time  town  of  .Tapan.  in  the  island  of  Kioo-Sioo.  capital  of 
the  province  of  Fizen.  about  100  miles  N.N.F.  of  Nagasaki, 
on  the  strait  nf  Van-der  Capellan.  Lat.  (castle)  33°  53'  30" 
N..  Ion.  1.30°  50'  E.  Pop.  16.000. 

KOKUNDT.  a town  of  Afrlc,a.  See  KvKUNnv. 

KOL.A.  ko35.  a town  of  Russian  Lapland.  335  miles  N.W, 
of  Archangel,  near  the  month  of  the  Kola  River,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocp.an.  Lat.  08°  52'  N..  Ion.  33°  E.  Pop.  lopo. 

KOLABYNG,  ko'li-dirg'.  or  KULLAHTNE.  khn3-dTn'.  a 
river  of  Asia,  falls  into  the  Ray  of  Bengal  in  Aracan,  by 
several  mouths.  Total  course,  nbout  200  miles. 

KGLBING  or  COLBTNG.  koPding.  a maiatime  town  of 
Benmark.  in  North  .Tutland.  -30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rihe.  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Little  Belt,  enclo.sed  hy  walls.  Pop.  2(  00. 

KOLEAH.  ko'le-a.  a town  of  Algeria,  about  IS  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Algiers.  Tt  is  the  sent  of  a garrison.  Pop.  2500. 

K0L'')M0KEE  CitEEK.  Georgia.  See  Coi.amok.^. 

K 'LHAM  or  CGLH.\M.  koPh3m.  a village  of  L-ollancl, 
province,  and  7 miles  E.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  .500. 

KOLHGRN.  koPhoan,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of 
North  Holland,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Alkmaar.  Pop.  551. 

KCLTAZTN.  KOLIASTN,  ko-le-3-zeent.  or  KAI.ASTN, 
(Kalasin.)  a town  of  Rus.sia.  government,  and  SO  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Tver,  on  the  Volga.  Pop.  4590. 

KOLTATA.  a river  of  Asia.  See  Kot.vmv. 

KOLTN.  or  NEU  K^'LTN.  noi  ko-IeeiP.  a town  of  Bohemia, 
circle  of  Kaurzim.  on  the  Elbe,  on  the  railway  to  Rriinn.  35 
'Tiiles  E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  5'-00.  Marshal  Daun  here  d& 
rented  Frederick  tlm  Great.  18th  June.  1757. 

KOLTNGSOO  or  KOLTNGSOH.  ko'ling'soot.  a small  island 
of  China,  in  the  harbor  of  Amov.  opposite  that  city. 

KOLLEDA.  tKiilleda.)  kol-lVd3.  a town  of  Prussia,  iu 
Saxonv.  34  miles  M’.S.tV.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  4100. 

KBLI/TIM.  koPlum  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Fri  'slard.  8 mile.s  S.E.  of  Hokknm.  Pop.  1000. 

KOLN.  fKi’iln.)  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  See  Colooxe. 

KOTjO.  kofio.  a town  of  Poland,  province,  and  49  miles 
N.E.  of  Kalisz.  on  an  island  in  the  'Warta.  Pop.  .3400. 

KOLOKYTHTA  or  COL6>KYTHIA.  ko-lo-ke-thee'3,  (anc. 
L trn'nirvs  Sihiif,)  called  also  the  GuT.F  OF  Marathonisi,  U 
gulf  of  Greece,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Morea. 

KOLOMEA.  ko-lfHnV3.  sometimes  written  K01,OMYTA.a 
town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  on  the  Prufh,  112  miles  S.E.  of 
Lemberg.  Pop.  bO'^O. 

KBi/iyiNA.  ko-lom'n3,  a town  nf  Russia,  government, 
and  .'■'8  miles  .S.S.E.  of  Moscow,  on  the  Moskva,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Oka.  Pop.  13.000.  It  is  enclosed  by  old 
walls  and  has  mannfictnres  of  silks  and  woollens. 

KOLOS,  ko'lofiht  or  S.\LZGRUR.  .s3lt.s'grnob.  IWallacliian, 
Koxha'pc.  ko-sh3-kV3  ?)  a market-town  of  Transylvania,  12 
miles  E.  of  Klansenbnrg.  Pop.  3180. 

KOLOSA'AP,  a citv  of  Transylvania.  See  KLirsF.xni’RO. 

KOLYA  or  KOfAV.A.  kopv3.  a river  of  T'ussia.  rises  in  the 
government  of  Perm,  and  joins  the  Yishera.  Length,  170 
miles. 

K'OLYMA  or  KOLTATA.  ko-le-m3'orko-lee'm3.  a large  rivei 
of  North-east  Asia,  in  Siberia.  goA  ernment  of  Yakootsk.  rises 
bv  several  heads,  near  lat.  61°  .30'  N..  and  after  a N.  course 
of  70n  miles  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  a wide  estuary,  near 
lat.  690  nn'  N..  and  Ion.  161°  .30'  E. 

KOLYVAN.  ko-le-v3n'.  or  TASHEKA.  t3'sh-i  1<3\  a small 
town  of  Asiatic  Pnssia.  government,  and  110  miles  .8.AV.  of 
Tomsk  on  the  Obi.  with  valuable  lead  and  gold  mines. 

KOLYV  AN  ATOUNTAINS.  a spur  nf  the  Lesser  Altai. 

KOLZTG.  kol'tsio.  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Sile.sia, 
government  of  Inegnitz.  btiiliwick  of  Griinber<g.  Pop.  974 

KOAT.AROM.  a town  of  Hungarv.  See  Comoun. 

KOMRRTDGK.  En-land.  See  KiVERinr.K. 

KOATLOS.  kom'lesbt  a m.nrket-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Torontnl  .30  miles  AV.N.AV.  of 'Pemesvar.  Pop.  49.50. 

KOAIMA.  knm'mS.  or  KOAfNT.A,  kom'ne-3.  a village  of 
Austria,  in  Aloravia.  near  Swietlau.  It  Is  the  birthplace  if 
the  famous  .Tnhn  Amos  Comenins. 

KOATAIOI’AU.  kom'mo-f6w',  a town  of  Bohemia,  10  niil»« 
N.N.AV.  of  Saaz.  Pop.  3725 

KOAtORN.  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Comorn. 

KOMOTAPOOR.  kn-tno-t 3-poo r^  a ruined  town  ot  British 
India,  presidency  and  province  of  Bengal,  once  capital  o'" 
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the  TTindoo  kingdom  of  Oamroop,  on  the  Dhiirlah.  by  which, 
and  by  a moat  U miles  in  extent,  the  town  was  enclosed.  . 

KOMULDSINA,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Gum')orjken\. 

KONGJl).  a lake  of  Russia,  government  of  Archangel,  in 
Lapland,  discharges  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Kandalaska  by 
two  outlets,  one  at  its  S. K..  and  one  at  its  N.W.  extremity. 
It  is  about  2.^  miles  long,  by  7 miles  broad. 

KO.NDI.XSK,  kon-dinsk',  a village  of  Asiatic  Russia,  go- 
vernment, and  'ibO  miles  N.  of  Tob  7sk,  on  the  Obi. 

KO.\(J.  a town  of  Central  Africa.  50U  miles  S.  of  Timbuctoo. 

KO\G-CIl.VNG.  kong'ching'.  a city  ot  China,  province  of 
Kan-soo,  capital  of  a department;  lat.  35°  N.,  Ion.  lu4°  30'  K. 

K().\’GK.\.  (Kdngen.)  kbng'en,  a market-town  of  Wi'.rtem- 
berg.  on  ttie  Neckar,  5 miles  S.  K.  of  Esslingen.  I’op.  2039. 

k6\G  MOU.N’TAFNS,  a mountain  range  of  Africa,  com- 
mencing 200  miles  S.K.  of  Sierra  Leone:  hit.  9°  N..  Ion.  9° 
20'  \V.,  and  stretching  E.  through  the  ^landingo  country, 
along  the  N.  frontier  of  Ashantee.  and  across  Dahomey. 
Height  probably  not  above  2.500  feet.  They  consist  of  granite, 
marble  and  ironstone:  but  little  is  yet  known  regarding  them. 

KON'GSBERG,  kongstb^Hg.  (King's  Mountain,”)  a town 
of  .Vorway.  stiff  of  .\ggershuus,  43  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chris- 
tiania, on  the  Lauwen-Elv.  Pop.  3935.  It  has  a school  of 
mines,  and  a royal  manufactory  of  arms  and  powder.  The 
silver-mine  of  Kongsberg.  discovered  in  102.3.  is  the  most 
important  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  nearly  aliandoned  in 
1S05.  was  again  worked  in  1816,  and  has  continued  nour- 
ishing since  1830. 

KONG.SVI NGER,  kongs'ving-er,  a mountain  fortress  of 
.N'orway.  stiff  of  Aggershuus.  amt  of  lledemarken,  beside 
the  Glommen,  45  miles  E.N.E.  of  Christiania. 

KO.MC/,  a village  of  Bohemia.  !8ee  Kauxitz. 

KONIEII.  ko'ne-eh.  KOM  A,  KOM  AH  or  KONTYKII,  ko'- 
ne-a  or  kohie-yeh.  (anc.  a city  of  Asia  .Minor,  capi- 

tal of  the  pashalic  of  Karamania.  or  Kouieh.  Lat.  37°5I' 
N . Ion.  32°  40'  E.  Pop.  40,000.  Its  walls,  which  are  from 
2 to  3 miles  in  circumference,  were  built  with  materials  of 
ancient  edifices,  by  the  Seljook  sultans,  whose  capital  it 
was  from  the  twelfth  century  till  the  time  of  .Jenghis 
Khan.  The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  Injemi  Minareh 
D.jami.(‘-  the  mosque  with  the  minaret  reaching  to  the  stars,”) 
with  exquisite  delicacy  of  tracery,  fretwork,  and  mouldings. 
It  h;ts  numerous  other  mosques,  some  colleges,  Armenian 
chiirche.s,  public  baths,  khans,  extensive  suburbs,  a fortified 
palace,  with  some  massive  Arabic  architecture,  a famous 
Mohammedan  tomb,  and  some  manufactures  of  carpets  and 
colored  leather. 

KOSKl.  ( Kdnig.)  a German  word  signifying  “ king,”  forms 
a part  of  numerous  names  in  Central  hurope.  as  Koniosberg, 
“King's  Mountain.”  Komgsuach,  “ King’s  Brook.”  &c 

KO.N'IG,  (Kdnig.)  kdbiiG,  a market-town  of  llesse-Darm- 
stadt.  on  the  Miiniling,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Darmstadt.  Pop. 
1478. 

KOXTGGRATZ,  (Kdniggratz.)  kd'niG-gr&ts'.  a royal  forti- 
fied town  of  Austiia.  in  I’oliemia.  capital  of  the  circle.  04 
miles  E.X.E.  of  Prague,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Pop. 
8454.  Chief  edifices,  a cathedral.  .Jesuits’  cburi  h,  and  epis- 
copal palace.  It  is  the  see  of  a bishop-sulTragan  of  Prague, 
and  has  a seminary,  a gymnasium,  and  a royal  stud. 

KOMGIIEI.M,  (Kdniiheun  ) kobiio-hlme'.  a town  of  Ba- 
den. 3 miles  U'.S.W.  of  Bischofsheim.  Pop.  2105. 

KO.MGllUTTE.  (Kdnighiitte.)  kd'niG-hiil'teh.  a village 
of  Hanover.  15  miles  8..S.E.  of  Klausthal,  It  lias  important 
iron-works,  which  employ  500  persons. 

KO.\  IGI.N  HOF,  (Kdniginhof ) kd'niG-in-hof',  a town  ot  Bo- 
hemia, 10  miles  X.  of  Kdiiie-gratz.  on  the  Elbe.  Pop.  4010. 
It  has  manufactures  of  printed  cotton  stuffs,  linen  fabrics, 
and  leatlier. 

KO.MGS.XAL,  (Konigsaal,)  kii'niG-sai',  or  ZBRASLAU(?) 
a village  of  Botiemia.  circle  of  Beraun.  at  tiie  contluence  of 
the  Beraun  and  .Muldau.  7 miles  S.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1000. 

. KOMGSB.XCH.  ko'iiiGs-biiC,  a market-town  of  Baden. 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Carlsruhe.  with  a castle.  Pop.  1700. 

KO.MGSBERG.  (Kiinigsberg.)  or  KOEMGSBERG.  k?n' 
Igz-bei'g.  (Ger.  pron.  kd'niGs-beiui';  L.  M ntx-Le'gius : Polish 
Kmleioit’ci.  kro-l.Pve-^tch'.)  a fortified  city  of  Prussia,  and 
second  capital  of  the  kingdom,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment and  circle  of  the  same  name,  at  the  X.E.  terminus 
of  a railway  from  Berlin,  (distance.  338  miles.)  and  on  the 
Pregel.  5 miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Frische-Haff.  Lat. 
of  observatory,  ,54°  42'  8"  Ion.  20°  30'  2"  E.  Pop.  87,093. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  year,  43°‘2;  winter.  37°'8:  sum- 
mer, t)0°'5  Fahrenheit.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  I’russia 
Proper.  Including  the  provinces  of  both  East  and  West  Prus- 
sia. ami  the  residence  of  the  Electors  of  Brandetiburg.  and 
still  ranks  as  the  third  city  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts,  and  has  recently  re- 
xsived  important  additions  to  its  fortifications  on  the  plan  of 
letactted  forts.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  and  of  four 
•tubncbs.  The  former  is  divided  into  three  parts:  ihn  Alt- 
xludt  or  Old  Town,  situated  on  the  W.;  Loheidchl  on  the  E.; 
and  Knn/ihof.  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Pregel. 
which.  Iiefore entering  ttie  town  from  the  E..  divides  into  two 
a'lMs.  The  communication  between  the  island  and  the  op- 
rswifo  bank?  Is  up  by  seven  wooden  bridges,  'i'he 


island  on  which  Kneiphof  stands  is  so  low  and  swampy.  That 
the  houses  are  built  upon  piles.  The  principal  edifices  are 
the  royal  castle,  built  in  1257  ; the  former  fortress  of  Fried- 
richsJ)urg.  now  used  as  a store;  the  exchange,  built  in  1624; 
the  town-house;  the  cathedral,  built  in  1332,  with  tombs  of 
the  grand  masters  of  the  'I'eutonic  order,  and  of  the  Dukea 
of  Pru.ssia : citadel,  exchange,  and  theatre.  'The  university 
founded  in  1554  by  the  Slargrave  Albert,  and  hence  called 
the  Albertine.  is  attended  by  above  300  students,  and  has  a 
library  of  more  than  50.000  volumes,  a zoological  museum 
and  other  valuable  collections,  an  observatory,  which  the  la- 
bors of  Bessel  has  rendered  famous,  and  a botanic  garden. 
'I’here  are,  besides.  2 theological  seminaries,  3 gymnasia, 
schools  of  art  and  archite  dure,  and  deaf.  dumb,  and  blind 
asylums.  The  manufactures  comprise  woollens,  cottons, 
linens,  silks,  soap,  tobacco,  leather,  starch,  sealing-wax,  and 
refined  sugar.  It  has  shi[>building  yards,  in  which  a con- 
siderable number  of  vessels  of  a small  size  are  annually  con 
sti-ucted.  'I'he  Pregel  has  a bar  across  its  mouth,  with  not 
more  than  from  5 to  6 feet  water ; large  vessels  bound  for 
Kbnigsberg  land  at  Pilau,  which  is  its  port.  The  trade,  not- 
w'ifhstanding  a considerable  decline  from  what  it  was  in 
earlier  time.s.  is  still  important.  In  1852  the  principal  ex- 
ports were  89,560  (juarters  of  wheat;  51.180  of  barley;  3980 
of  rye:  and  26,480  of  pease  and  beans ; flax.  hemp,  rape-seed, 
oil-cakes,  bones,  timber,  wool.  mats,  and  feathers.  The  prin- 
cipal imports  are  colonial  produce,  iron  in  pigs  and  bars,  coal, 
cottonwool,  cotton-twist,  wine,  spirits,  and  unrefined  sugar. 
In  1848  the  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Pilau  was  664, 
(84.304  tons:)  and  cleared.  »76.  (94.857  tons.)  Of  these,  278 
entered,  and  276  cleared,  were  British. 

KdnigsJierg  long  numbered  among  its  residents  the  cele- 
brated phib'sopher  Kant,  and  the  geograph"!' Gaspari.  Its 
most  distinguished  natives  are  the  naturalist  Klein,  the 
painter  M'illman,  and  the  anatomist  XValther.  It  was 
founded  in  1255.  In  1365.  Kbnigsberg  became  a member  of 
the  Hanseatic  League:  in  16,26.  was  surrounded  with  walls; 
and  in  1657.  received  a strong  addiiional  defence  in  the 
citadel  of  Fi'iedrichsburg.  It  suffered  much  during  the 
Seven  Vears’  War,  by  the  occupation  of  the  Russians  from 
1758  to  1764:  and  also  from  the  French  w ho  entered  it  in 
l'-07.  after  the  battle  of  Friedland.  Frederick  I.,  the  first 
King  of  Prussia,  was  crowned  here  in  1701. 

KOXIGSBERG.  a government  of  Prussi.a.  bounded  N.  by 
the  Baltic.  Area.  8708  .square  miles.  Pop.  847,53-3. 

KOXIHSBEllG,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg. 41  miles  N.  of  Franktbrt.  on  the  Oder.  It  is  w'alled, 
has  several  courts  and  public  offices.  2 churches,  a court- 
house. gymnasium,  and  hospital.  Pop.  6110. 

KOXIGSBERG,  a town  of  Bohemia,  10  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Elbogen,  on  the  Eger.  Pop.  38  '0. 

KOXIGSBERG,  a town  of  Silesia,  22  miles  W.S.W.  ofTes- 
chen.  Pop.  900. 

KOXIGSBERG.  (Kbnigsberg.)  kb'niGs-b^RG'.  or  UJ-BAN- 
YA.  oo'ee-bi^n'-yOh',  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bacs,  on  the 
Gran.  24  miles  E.X.E.  of  X’eutra.  Pop.  ,3065. 

KOXIGSBRONX.  (Kbnigst)ronn.)  kb'niGs-bronn',  a village 
of  Wiirtemberg.  4 miles  X.W.  of  Heidenheim.  Pop.  1192. 

Ki  IX'IGSBRUCK.  (Kbnig.sbri'ick.)  kobncs-briik'.  or  KUXS- 
BERG.  a towm  of  Saxony.  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dresden.  P.  1740. 

KOXIGSECKW ALD,  ( Kbnigseckwald.)  kb'niG-s^k-^ilt',  a 
village  and  castle  of  Wiii  temburg.  S.XV.  of  Saulgan. 

KOXIGSEE.  (Kbnigsee  ) kb'nio-s.Y.  a town  of  Germany,  in 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  on  the  Rhine,  17  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Rudolstadt.  Pop.  20.50. 

KOXIGSEE.  (Kbnig.see.)  or  BARTIIOLOMAUSSEE.  baR- 
toPo-mbws'sA,  a lake  on  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Bavaria,  about 
5 miles  long,  by  1 mile  broad. 

KO.MGSEGG,  (Kbnigsegg.)  kb'niG-s&gg',  or  KUMZAK, 
koom'ziik.  a town  of  Bohemia,  with  a fine  church  and 
school.  31  miles  S.E.  of  Tabor.  Pop.  2859. 

KOX'IGSFKLD.  (Kbnigsfeld.)  kb'niGs-fMt\  or  NKUDORF, 
noi'doRf.  a village  of  Moravia  2 miles  X.  of  Brlinn.  P<'p.  1407. 

KOX1GSH.41X.  (Kbnig.«hain.)  kh'iiiGs-hin',  a village  of 
Prussian  Silesia.  51  miles  W.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  123,2. 

KOX IGSIIAIX’,  a village  of  Saxony,  60  miles  E.  of  Dresden. 
Pop.  14.57. 

KGX IGSIIAIX,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Leipsic. 
Pop.  lo66. 

KOXIGSIIOFEN.  (Kbnigshofen.)  kb'nios-ho'fen,  a towu 
of  Baden.  17  miles  S.E.  of  Wertheim.  Pop.  1:406. 

KOMGSIIDFEN,  a vil’age  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  20  miles 
W.X.W.  of  Cologne.  Pop.  12.‘^5. 

KOXTGSIIGFEN  -IM  -GRABFELDE,  kb'niGs-ho'fen-im 
gr.Di'fi'l-deh.  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Saale.  44  miles  X.E. 
of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  1702. 

KGXIGSHUTE.  ( Koni  'shiite.)  ko'niGs-hii'teh.  a vill.age  of 
Pru.ssia.  in  Silesia.  54  miles  E.S.E.  of  Oppeln,  with  a station 
on  the  Silesian  Railway,  and  royal  iron-works.  Pop.  1560. 

Ki  bMHSHUT'rE.  (Kbnigsbfitte  ) kb’niGs-hi.t'teh.  a village 
of  Piussian  Poland,  on  the  railway  from  Breslau  to  Cracow, 
111  miles  S.E.  of  Breslau. 

KOXIGSLUT  TER.  (Kbnigslutter.)kb'nlGs-lbbT'ter.  a town 
ofGermany.  duchy  of  Brunswick,  9 miles  W.X.W.  of  Helm- 
stadt,  on  the  Lutter.  Pop.  2520.  It  has  an  ancient  Bene- 
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dictine  church,  monuments  to  the  Emperor  Lothaire 
II.,  t hi.-  empre.'ss.  and  tc  Henry  of  Bavaria.  &c. 

KO\IO.S-SKE.  (Konij's-See.)  ko'nios-sA.  a picture.sque  lake 
6f  brtvaria.  fi5  miles  S.K.  of  Munich.  Lemrth.  6 miles. 

KOMGSTADTBN,  (Konij^stadten.)  kd'nio-st^t^ten.  a 
market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  1‘2  miles  fi-om  Sieghards- 
kii  chen.  Bop.  973. 

KoMOSTADTL,  (KonicrstKdtl.)  ko'nio-.st^tt’B,  or  WTES- 
TETZ-KB  ALOWY,  ^e-?s't§ts  krd-lo've.  a town  of  Bohemia, 
circle  of  Bidschow.  49  miles  E.N.E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1747. 

KON'HISTKIN,  (Konigstein.)  ko'nio-stine'.  (i.e.  ‘'king’s 
rock.”)  a town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony.  17  miles  S.E.  of 
Dresden,  on  the  left  Ijank  of  the  Elbe.  Pop.  2000.  It  has 
a fortress  situated  on  a rock,  450  feet  high,  and  one  of  the 
few  in  Europe  never  yet  taken  The  royal  treasures  have 
usually  Been  deposited  here  during  war. 

KO.MGSTEIN.  a town  of.^-rmany,  in  Nassau.  12  miles 
N.E.  of  Wiesbaden.  Pop.  13>.u.  Near  it  is  the  castle  of  the 
same  name,  ruined  by  the  French  in  1790. 

KON'IGSWALD.  (Koni rswald.)  kb'niGs-tvSlt',  a village  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  Erlau.  10  miles  from  Tetschen.  Pop.  1282. 

KON'IGSWALD.  (Kdnigswald.)  a village  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Koschei.  7 miles  from  Kumlmrg.  F’op.  21 P5. 

KO.NIGSWALDE.  (Kbnigswalde.)  ko'nio.s-^^I'deh.  a town 
of  Prussia,  government  of  Frankfort,  circle  of  Sternberg,  be- 
tween two  lakes.  Pop.  13P0. 

KO.NIGSWALDE,  a village  of  Saxony,  4 miles  N.W.  of 
Zwickau.  Pop.  1978. 

KONIGSWARTII,  (Kdnig.swarth.)  kd'nios-wlRt',  a town 
of  Bohemia,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Elbogen.  with  mineral 
springs.  Pop.  1540.  Its  noble  castle,  the  property  of  Prince 
IMetternich.  contains  a splendid  collection  of  works  of  art. 
and  an  elaborate  chapel,  built  in  1884. 

KONIGSWARTII  A.  ko'nios-wdR'ti.,  a village  of  Saxony, 
S3  miles  N.E.  of  Dresden.  Barclay  de  Tolly  defeated  the 
French  here  in  1813.  Pop.  831. 

KONIGSM’INTER,  (Konigswinter.)  ko'nios-tvin'ter.  a 
town  of  Rhenish  Prus.sia,  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cologne,  on  the 
Rhine.  Pop.  2100. 

KONIGSZELT,  (Konigszelt.)  kb'niGs-ts^lt'.  a village  of 
Prussia,  on  the  railway  from  Breslau  to  Freihurg,  31  miles 
S.IV.  of  the  former. 

KON  IN,  ko'nin.  a town  of  Riissian  Poland,  province,  and 
S3  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kalisz.  on  the  Warta.  Pop.  4609. 

KONINGSHOYCKT,  ko/ninGs-holkt',  a villaire  of  Belgium, 
province,  and  13  miles  S.E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  2002. 

KONINSKA-WOLA,  ko-nin'.skd-tvo'ia.  or  KONS-KOWO- 
LA.  kons-ko-’wo'lS.  a town  of  Rus.sian  Poland.  27  miles  N.W. 
af  Lublin.  Pop.  1100. 

KO.NITZ.  ko^nits.  a market-town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
18  miles  W.S.W.  ofOlmulz.  Pop.  1773. 

KOM'I'Z,  or  ClIOYNICA,  Koy-neet's3,  a town  of  Prus^a. 
58  miles  W.S.W'.  of  Marienwerder.  In  1445,  the  Teutonic 
knights  here  gained  a victory  over  the  Poles.  Pop.  3954. 

KON  I Y EH.  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Komeh. 

KONIZ,  (Kdniz.)  ko'nits.  a village  and  parish  of  Switzer- 
land. in  a valley  of  its  own  name,  canton  of  Bern.  2 miles 
S.V'.  of  Bern.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castles 
of  .\egerten  and  Bubenberg.  Pop.  5488. 

KO.NNERN.  (Koiinern.)  kdn'nern.  a town  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Saxony,  government  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  2714. 

KONNl  AGA,  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands.  See  K^naga. 

KONNO-N  CON  DOR  E.  kon'non'  kon-dor'.  an  island  in  the 
China  Sea,  otl  the  S.E.  coast  of  Anam;  lat.  8°  49' N..  Ion. 
105°  55'  E.  In  the  beginnijig  of  last  century  the  English 
founded  a colony  and  built  a fort  here,  but  soon  abandoned  it. 

KO.NOTOP,  ko-no-topL  a walled  town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment. and  99  miles  W.  of  Tchernigov.  Pop.  ,3990. 

KONOVITS  or  KONOWITZ,  ko'no-vits'.  an  island  of  Rus- 
sia. in  Finland,  near  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Ladoga. 

KONRADSREUTH  or  C )N  R ADSREUTH.  kon'rids  roit', 
a village  of  Bavaria.  27  miles  N.E.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  1078. 

KON  R ADSW'ALDAU.  konb-.^ds-t^dEdow,  a village  of  Prus- 
sia. in  Silesia,  government  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  858. 

KONRADSWALDAU,  MITTEL.  mit/tel  kon'rdds-'^rardow, 
a village  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  circle  of  Landshut.  Pop.  975. 

K().\SK  .\1.\,  kon-skl'd.  a river  of  Rus.sia.  flows  W..  and  en- 
ters the  Dniester  at  Nikof)ol.  after  a W.  course  of  1.30  miles. 

KONSKl  E,  konsk'yd.  or  K'lNSKI.  kon'skee,  a town  of  Po- 
land. province  of  Sandomier.  35  miles  S.W.  of  Radom.  Pop. 
4000.  It  has  iron  forges,  and  manufactures  of  cutlery,  &c. 

KONSTADa.  kon'stdtt,  or  WOTCZI.N.  votch-eenb  a town 
of  Prussia,  in  Silesia.  25  miles  N.N.E.  ofGppeln.  Pop.  1524. 

K().\ST.4..NTI.\GG;)RSK.  kon-stdn-tee'no-gorskb  a fort  of 
Russia,  government  of  Caucasus.  21  miles  S.W.  ofGeorgievsk. 

KONSTANTINOGRAD,  kon-stdn-tee'no-grdd',  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  40  miles  E.S.E.of  Poltava.  P.  1973. 

KO.NS'lWNTl.NOV  or  Ki)NST.\NTIN()W’.  kon-stdn-te-nov^ 
a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Volhynia.  on  the  Slootcha, 
80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Zhitomeer.  (.litomir.)  Pop. 3930. 

KO.NS'l'ANZ,  a lake  and  city  of  Baden.  See  Constance. 

KONTWIG  or  CONTWIG.  kont/wiG.  a village  of  Bavaria, 
about  3 miles  E.  of  Deuxponts  (Zweihriicken.)  Pop.  1.378. 

KG.NUDEL.  ko-noo-di-P.  a village  of  Senegambia.  in  Foota- 
Damga,  on  the  Senegal,  in  lat.  15°  54'  N.,  Ion.  13°  7'  W. 
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KON Z AS.  See  Kanzas. 

KOOBA.  KOUBA,  or  KUBA.  knoOid.  a fortified  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  Caucasu.s.  province  of  Daghistan.  on  the  S. 
side  of  a river  of  its  own  name,  55  miles  S.S.E.  of  Derbend 
It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a khan.  Pop.  42(0.  It 
is  new.  has  a bazaar  with  rich  Persian  carpets,  and  3 
mosques.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Kulgat,  a 
Jew.s’ village.  Pop.  4000. 

KOOBAN.  KOUBAN  or  KUBAN,  koo-bdn'. 
a river  of  South  Russia,  rises  near  Mount  Elbrooz.  receives 
numerous  affluents  from  the  Caucasian  mountain  chain, 
and.  after  a generally  W'.  course  estimated  at  380  miles,  en- 
ters the  Bay  of  Kooban.  on  the  Black  Sea  20  miles  N.  of 
Anapa.  It  is  rapid,  and  difficult  of  navigation.  Along  its 
banks  are  numerous  Russian  forts. 

KOOBETCHI.  KOUBETCIII,  or  KUBETSCIIT.  koo-Wtch'- 
ee,  a town  of  Russia,  in  the  N.  part  of  Daghistan.  in  a nar- 
row vallev.  33  miles  W’.N.W.  of  Derbend.  It  looks  more 
like  a fortification  than  a town,  all  the  houses  being  loop- 
holed.  and  entered  by  an  outer  stair,  to  which  the  only  ap- 
proach is  by  a narrow  path.  Pop.  9000. 

KOOBINA,  KOUBINA  or  KUBINA,  koo-bee'nd.  a river 
of  Russia,  rises  in  a small  lake,  in  the  IV.  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Vologda,  and  falls,  by  two  mouths,  into  Lake  Koo- 
binskoe.  Total  course,  about  170  miles. 

KOOBINSKOE,  KOUBTNSKOE  or  KUBTNSKOE.  koo- 
bin'sko-A'.  a lake  of  Russia,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  government 
of  Vologda.  Length.  45  miles;  mean  breadth.  4 or  5 mile.s. 

KOOCHAN  orKOUTCHAN.  koo'chdub  a strongly  fortified 
town  of  Persia,  province  of  Khorassan.  85  miles  N.W'.  of 
Meshed.  It  was,  a few  years  ago.  taken  by  the  Persians 
from  the  Koords.  It  has  a garrison. 

KOOCHE,  KOUTCIlfi.  or  KUTSCHE.  koo'ch.P,  a town  of 
Chinese  Toorkistan.  290  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aksoo.  in  lat.  41° 
49'  N..  Ion.  83°  E.  It  is  fortified,  garrisoned  by  Chinese,  and 
deemed  the  key  of  Toorkistan.  Its  territory  is  fertile. 

KOOCHLAK,  kooch'ldk',  a mud-built  town  of  Afghanis- 
tan. in  the  Pisheen  vallev.  on  the  route  to  Candahar. 

KOOCIIVINSK.  KOUTCHVINSK  or  KUTSCHVINSK, 
kooch-vinskb  written  also  KUCHVINSK.a  vilhige  of  Russia, 
government  of  Perm,  57  miles  S.  of  Verkhotoorie,  on  the 
Toora.  Pop.  1 600. 

KOOFA.  KOUFA  or  KUFA.  kooTi  a ruined  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pashalic.  and  88  miles  S.  of  Bagdad,  on  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  founded  by  the  Caliph  Omar, 
was  large,  populous,  and  flourishing,  and  became  the  abode 
of  the  caliphs  till  Almanzor  removed  the  imperial  residence 
to  Bagdad,  about  A.  n.  7*  0.  Its  decay  and  final  luiu  dates 
from  this  period.  The  ancient  Arabic  characters,  called 
Ctific.  take  their  name  from  this  town. 

KOOFO.  kooTo,  a town  of  AVest  Africa,  in  Iloussa.  52  miles 
S.  by  AA'.  of  Kano,  surrounded  bv  a double  wall.  Pop.  *20.009. 

kOOG-AAN-DE-ZAAN.  koo  ln-dA-zdn  . or  DE  KOOG.  di- 
koG.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Hol- 
land. 7 miles  N.W'.  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  Zaan.  Pop.  2096. 

KODIALNIK.  KOUIALNIK.  or  KII.IALNIK.  koo-y.^1- 
neeKt  or  koo  v,Il-nik/,  (The  Great.)  a river  of  Russia,  tails 
into  a lake  of  its  own  name,  after  a S.S.E.  course  of  99  mites. 

KOOIALNIK.  KOUIALNIK.  or  KU.IALNIK.  Midole, 
a river  of  Russia  after  a S.S.E.  course  of  50  miles,  falls  into 
a lake,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Black  Sea. 

KOOKA,  KOUKA  or  KUKA,  koo/kS.  a town  of  Central 
Africa,  in  Bornoo.  on  the  AA'.  bank  of  Lake  Tchad. 

KOOKOO-KOTA.  KOUKOU-KOTA.koo/koo-ko/tlor  KHO- 
TON.  ko-tont  a town  of  Mongolia.  50  miles  N.AA'.  of  the  Great 
AVall  ofChina.  Lat.  40°  40' N..  Ion.  111°  15' E.  It  has  a Chi- 
nese garri.son.  and  manufactures  of  skins. 

KOOK'SEE',  a considerable  fortified  town  of  India,  domi- 
nions. and  76  miles  S.AA'.  of  Indoor. 

KOOKURMUNDA.  koo-kar-mQii'di  a town  of  British  In- 
dia. on  the  Taptee.  80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Surat. 

KOOLFO,  KOULFO  or  KULFO.  km)I'(o\  an  important 
commercial  town  of  West  .Africa,  in  Nyffe.  220  miles  S.AV. 
of  Kano,  on  the  Mavarrow.  about  lat.  10°  10'  N..  Ion.  6°  45' 
E.  It  is  surrounded  bv  a high  wall.  Pop.  about  16.090. 

KOOLKOON  MOUNTAINS.  South  Asia.  See  Keenmin. 

KOOLOI,  KOULOI  or  KULOT.  koo-loP.  a river  of  Russia, 
government  of  A?'changel.  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Mezen,  in 
the  AA'hite  Sea.  Total  course.  1.50  miles. 

KOOLON,  KOULON  or  KULON,  koo'lon',  written  also 
KOO'LOONV.  a small  lake  of  Chinese  Tartary.  Lat.  49°  N., 
Ion.  11 6°  .30'  E. 

KOOM.  KHOOAI,  KIIOUAI  or  KUM.  a decayed  city  of 
Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee,  capital  of  a district,  80 
miles  S.W.  of  Teheran.  Pop.  8000.  It  is  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive ruins,  and  has  a college  and  a mosiiue. 

KOOM  A.  KOUMA  or  KUAIA.  koo/ml,  a river  of  South 
Russia,  government  of  Caucasu.s.  enters  the  Caspian  abf)ut 
135  miles  S.AV.  of  .Astrakhan,  after  a N.E.  course  of  300  miles. 

KOOAIE-SH.AH.  KOUMl-CH.AH.  koo'mee-sh.P.  cr  KOO.M- 
SHAH.  koom  sh3,  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  1 nik-.Ajeniee, 
50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ispahan,  enclosed  by  walls.  Pop.  4000, 
who  weave  and  dve  cotton  goods. 

KOONASHEER,  KOUNASHIR  or  KUNASHIR,  koo-ni- 
sheer/,  one  of  the  South  Kooiiie  Islands,  close  on  the  N V. 
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cmst  of  Yosso,  Japan ; lat.  of  the  N.E.  point.  44°  29'  N..  Ion. 
146°  8' K.  It  is  about  70  miles  long,  and  25  miles  broad. 
It  is  mountainous  in  the  centre,  but  contains  many  valleys 
capable  of  cultivation.  It  is  thinly  inhabited. 

KUOXCII.  koonch.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
Df  Bengal,  capital  of  a rajahship.  67  miles  E.S.K.  of  Gwalior. 

KOJ.N'DAII.  koon'dit.  a town  of  British  India,  district  of 
Delhi.  9 miles  N.K.  of  Kurnaul. 

K()0\D.\II,  a town  of  British  India,  district  of  Ramghur, 
105  miles  S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

K'tO.XDJJZ,  Toorkistan.  See  Khoo.vdooz. 

KOONGOOK,  KOUNGOUIl  or  KUNGUR.  koong'goor',  a 
town  of  Russia,  government  of  Perm,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Iren  and  Sylva,  50  miles  S.S.B.  of  Perm.  It  has  fine 
iburches.  a convent,  soap-works,  and  tanneries,  and  a con- 
siderable trade  in  corn.  It  is  the  seat  of  a mining  directory 
for  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Viatka.  Near  it  are  fine  quar- 
ries of  alabaster,  and  some  remarkable  grottoes.  Pop.  6000. 

KOONGTOON.  KOUNGTOUN  or  KUNGTUN.  koong'toon', 
a village  of  Burmah.  on  the  Irrawaddy.  166  miles  N.  of  Ava. 

KilONGUKb.  KOUNGUEL  or  KUNGUEL.  koong-goo-^1', 
a village  of  West  Africa,  in  Lower  Galnm,  on  the  Senegal,  in 
lat.  14° 51' N..  Ion.  120  22' W. 

KDONIA.  Ki)U.\I.\.  or  KUNTA.  koon'yd,  a river  of  Rus- 
sia. joins  the  Lovat  after  a N.  course  of  nearly  100  miles. 

K'0,)|']  ANSK.  K tUPlAN'SK  or  KUPIANSK.  koo-pe- 
inskt.  written  also  KUPE.NSK.  koo-p^nsk'.  a town  ofllussia, 
government,  and  61  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kharkov.  Pop.  700. 

KOOR.  K )UR  or  KUR.  koor,  (anc.  Ci/fvua,)  the  principal 
river  of  Georgia,  (the  whole  of  whi ’h  province  it  drains,) 
ri.ses  in  the  pashalic  of  Akhalzikh  flows  mostly  E.S.E. . and 
enters  the  Caspian  100  miles  S.W.  of  Bakoo,  after  a course 
estimated  at  520  miles.  The  chief  affluents  are  the  Aras 
(jiniarcs.)  Alazan.  and  Yora  or  Yoree. 

K0.)R.4..\K  ),  a territory  of  Africa.  See  Kor.vnko. 

KOJIIDISTAN.  K tURDISTAN  or  KURDISTAN.  ?.  c.  the 
“country  of  the  Koords;”  (anc.  Pordmhie  or  Gonlydw,  the 
country  of  the  Cardidchi.,)  an  e.xtensive  region  of  West  Asia, 
mostly  between  lat.  34°  and  38°  N.,  and  Ion.  42°  and  47°  E., 
and  shared  between  Turkey  and  Persia : Turkish  Koordis- 
tan  lieing  mostly  comprised  in  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  and 
Persian  Koordistan  in  the  province  of  Irak-A.jemee.  Area, 
estimated  at  500.000  square  miles,  but  its  limits  are  ill-de- 
fined. Pop.  3.000.000(?) of  which  f)ur-fifths  are  Koords.  'I'he 
surface  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  N..  where  Mount 
Bisutoon  (Risuthn)  rises  to  12.000  feet.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Tigris,  and  the  Zab  .\ld.  Zab  Asfel,  and  Dialah,  its 
affluents.  Cattle  rearing  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  popu- 
lation. and  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats  are  annually 
transported  hence  to  Constatdinople.  Aleppo,  &c.  The  'I'urk- 
Ish  are  more  settled  in  their  habits  than  the  Persian  Koords; 
but  a large  proportion  of  the  population  wander  in  hordes 
over  the  country,  which  is  very  imperfectly  subjected  to 
either  the  Turki.sh  or  Persian  sovereigns.  They  are  a stout, 
dark  race,  well  formed,  with  dark  hair,  small  eyes,  wide 
mouth,  and  a fierce  look.  Almost  every  man  is  mounted, 
and  is  provided  either  with  javelins  about  3 feet  9 inches 
long,  or  a bow  of  horn  nearly  6 feet  long,  and  a well-supplied 
leathern  (juiver.  The  sling,  which  .Xenophon  saw  wheii  he 
passed  through  the  country  with  the  lO.OUt)  Greeks,  is  still 
in  use.  The  language  is  of  the  same  stock  as  the  nKxiern 
Persian.  The  great  body  of  the  Koords  are  Mohammedans. 
The  women,  unlike  those  of  most  other  Asiatic  nations,  are 
said  to  be  treated  with  much  respect,  while  marriage  is  re- 
garded as  a sacred  and  indis.soluble  tie.  The  Koords  were 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Carduchi.  Under 
the  ancient  Persian  monarchy  they  were  included  partly  in 
the  province  of  .Assyria,  and  partly  in  that  of  Media.  The 
famous  Sultan  Saladin  was  a Koord.  The  population  of  the 
Turkish  portion  of  Koordistan  is  supposed  by  Chesney  to 
exceed  2.500.060.  The  principal  towns  are  Arbil.  Altoon 
Kupri.  and  Kerkook. .\dj.  Koor'di.su;  inhab.  Koord. 

KGORDMUIIULEII.  koord-moo  hoo'K-h.  a village  of  Per- 
sia. in  Mazanderan.  23  miles  W.  bv  N.  of  Astra  bad.  Pop.  1000. 

KOGRGlIl-NOR.  koor'ghee-nor.  or  AL.AKT-UGUL-NUR, 
i-liktt-oo-gool-noor.  a lake  of  Asiatic  Russia,  goverumeut  of 
Omsk.  n >ar  lat.  45°  30'  N..  and  lou.  IU0°  E.  It  contains 
islands,  'eceives  several  rivers,  but  has  no  outlet. 

KOOIULE.  KOURlLEor  KURILE  (koo/ril)  ISLANDS.*  a 
group  of  aV>out  25  islands  in  the  North  Pacific,  extending 
from  Kamtchatka  to  .lapan.  of  which  latter  dominions  the 
three  southernmost  form  a part,  the  rest  belonging  to  Rus- 
sia. becween  lat.  4.3°  40' and  57°  N..  and  Ion.  14.5°  and  156°  E. 
They  extend  in  length  more  than  700  miles.  Total  esti- 
mate! area,  3070  scjuare  miles.  The  population  is  uncertain, 
but  small.  The  surface  is  very  irregular.  There  are  many 
Volcanic  mountains,  some  rising  to  60tt0  feet  In  elevation. 
The  inhabitants  are  partly  Kamtchadales.  and  partly  A'inos, 
Pnoce.la  tribe  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as 
‘he  .Japanese.  They  live  mostly  by  hunting  and  fishing, 


* KoORiLB  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Kouroo  Milxi,  t,  e, 
die  “road  o'"  sea-weeds,"  {liounni  signifying  a “ se.a-weed,")  the 
ttame  bestc  wed  by  the  iahabitauts  of  Y esso  upon  this  insular  chain. 
,Malte  Brun.) 


the  products  of  which  they  barter  to  Russian,  Americau 
.Japanese,  and  Dutch  traders.  The  chief  islitnds  are  ftooroop 
Koonasheer,  Paramoosheer,  Ooroop,  and  Amakootaii.  The 
two  islands  nearest  to  the  continent  of  Asia  were  discovered 
by  the  Russians  in  171.3,  who  took  them  from  Kamtchatka; 
in  1720.  five  were  known.  Since  that  time,  the  remainder 

have  all  been  visited  by  different  navigators. Inhab 

Kooriuan  (Kuriuax  ) koo-riPean. 

KOORJAH.  koor(ji.  a consideraJ)le  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  district,  and  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ali 
ghur,  in  iat.  28°  18'  N..  Ion.  77°  51'  E. 

KOORN  AGALLEE,  a town  of  Ceylon.  See  Kornegal. 

KOORSK.  KOURSK  or  KURSK,  kooRsk,  a government  in 
the  S.  of  European  Russia,  bounded  E.  by  Voronezh,  S.  by 
Kharkov,  W.  by  Tchernigov.  and  N.  by  Orel.  Area,  17,382 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  18.51,  1,665,215.  The  surface  is  flat, 
or  undulating;  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  nearly  all  occu- 
pied in  agriculture.  The  manufactures  comprise  coarse 
woollens,  leather,  tallow,  soap,  saltpetre,  and  pottery.  It  is 
the  most  densely  populated  of  any  government  in  Russia. 

KOORSK.  KtiURSK  or  KURSK,  a city  of  Rus.sia.  cafiital 
of  the  above  government,  situated  on  the  Seim.  290  miles 
S.S.W.  of  .Moscow,  in  lat.  51°  40'  N.,  Ion.  36°  28'  E.  Pop, 
27,056.  It  is  the  seat  of  a Greek  eparchy,  and  of  the  bi'^hops 
of  Koorsk  and  Bielgorod.  and  has  a gymnasium  and  a theo- 
logical seminary.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  wax,  and 
tallow,  and  an  active  commerce. 

KOORIVYE  or  KOORWEY.  koor-wp,  a town  of  Ilindos- 
tan.  dominions,  and  140  miles  S.  of  Gwalior,  on  the  Betwah, 

KO.)S.  KOUS  or  KUS.  koos.  (anc.  A)H>llinopi(ilix  P,trlva.)  a 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  16  miles  S.  of  Keneh,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  .Nile. 

KOOSIIAN,  KOUSIIAN  or  KUSIIAN.  koo'.shiin'.  one  of 
the  most  frequented  passes  across  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  from 
Afghanistan  into  Toorkistan.  Lat.  35°  :>7' N..  Ion.  68°  55' E. 
Its  summit  is  estimated  to  be  15  0(K)  feet  in  height. 

Ki)0.‘<ll  .\.\  or  Ki  )UC1I.\N.  koo'shdiP,  a mountain  of  China, 
about  40  miles  N.^'.  of  Foo-Choo. 

KOOSIIK.  k-'.-shk.  a river  of  .Afghanistan,  joins  the  Moor- 
ghaub  or  ,Aw  j-i-Moor  in  lat.  36°  16'  N.,  and  Ion.  62°  32'  E., 
after  a course  of  about  130  miles. 

KOOSIIK.  a village  and  fort  of  Afghanistan,  on  a river  of 
the  same  name,  about  40  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Herat. 

KOOSKOVl.ME.  KOUSK  »V1ME  or  KUSKOVIME.  koos 
ko-veeuP.  or  KOIJSKOGUI M.  koos-kcegweem'(?)a  river  of  Rus 
sian  America,  falls  into  Behritig’s  Sea  about  150  mile*^ 
of  Bristol  Bay.  It  is  rapid  and  encumbered  with  shoals. 
Its  course  is  above  300  miles. 

KGOSNETSK.  KOUZNE'fSK.  KUSNETSK  or  KUZ- 
NETZK.  koos-n§tsk'.  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government 
of  Tomsk,  on  the  Tom.  150  miles  E.N.E.of  Barnaul.  P.  2120 

KO.ITA.  KOUT.A.  or  KUT.V.  koo'tS.  a river  of  Siberia, 
government  of  Irkootsk.  joins  the  Lena.  Length.  220  mile.s. 

KOO'T.AI.AH.  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Kutaieh. 

KOOTAIS.  KOUTATS.  KUTAIS.  koo-tisN  or  KOTAIS.  ko- 
tlst.  (anc.  Cofutixf)  the  capital  town  of  Tmeretia.  Russian 
'Transcaucasia,  and  anciently  the  capital  of  Colchis.  63  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Redoot-Kale,  on  the  Rion  (Phasis.)  Pop.  3000, 
nearly  half  Jews. 

KOrVTAM  E.  See  M vcGillivray’s  River. 

KOOTEN.  ko'ten.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Fries- 
land. 11  miles  E.  of  Leeu warden.  Pop.  627. 

KOOTUBDEA.  koo'tQb'dee'a.  an  i.sland  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. on  the  W.  coast  of  Chittagong,  in  lat.  21°  56'  30"  N.,  Ion. 
93°  45'  E.  Length.  12  miles. 

KOOZ'NETS.  KOUZNETS  or  KUSNETZK.  koos-n?t.sk', 
a town  of  the  Russian  dominions,  government,  and  IIG 
miles  N..N.E.  of  Saratov.  Pop.  10.626,  employed  in  tanning, 
il'on-works.  and  trading  in  timber. 

KOPCSENY.  kopVh,4fi'.  KITSEE.  kit's  A',  a market-town 
of  Iluiiirary.  co.  of  AVieselburg.  4 miles  from  Presburg. 

KOPENHAGEN.  See  Copenhagen. 

KOPEMCK.  (Kopenick.)  kb'peh-nik',  a town  ofB/anden- 
burg.  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Spree  and  Dahme.  and  on 
the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Frankfort.  8 miles  S.E.  of  Berlin. 
It  has  an  old  royal  palace,  now  used  as  a military  depot. 
Pop.  2.30<1. 

KOPIDTNO,  ko-pe-dee'no,  a town  of  Bohemia,  iO  miles 
N.W.  of  Bidschow.  Pop.  1010. 

KOPING.  (Kbping.)  chopping,  a town  of  Sweden,  laen.  and 
20  miles  S.W.  of  Westerds,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Mm- 
lar  Lake.  Pop.  1300.  who  export  iron. 

KOPNITZ.  (KOpnitz,)  k6p'iiit.s.  a small  town  of  Prus.Han 
Poland.  45  miles  S.W. of  Posen. on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gbra. 

KOPREI.NICZA.  a town  of  Austria.  See  Kopreinpiz. 

KOPREINI'TZ.  ko'prl-nits'.  or  KOPREIMCZA.  ko  pri 
nit'sA.  (Ilun.  Kuprnncza,  kbh'pront'sbh'.)  a town  of  Austria, 

I Croatia.  27  miles  E.S.E.  of  Warasdin,  with  a strong  castle, 
j Pop.  3650. 

I KOPRILT,  ko-pree'lee.  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Macedonia.  23  miles  S.  of  Uskup  stated  to  have  1000  houses. 

KOPRZYWNICA.  kop  zhiv-neet'si.  a town  of  Russian  Po 
land.  10  miles  S.W.  of  Sandornier.  Pop.  1075. 

I KOP'TDS.  a town  ot  Upper  Eg'  pt.  See  Kuet. 

I KOPUL,  ko-pUP,  or  COPAUL,  ko-puArP,  a fortified  town  of 
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Hindos'?  ijpiesiclency  of  Bomhay,  130  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kur- 
D'vil.  In  1700  it  capitulated  to  the  Ni/.am’s  army,  after  a six 
months’  sieire.  and  in  1S19.  when  in  pcjssession  of  a rebel- 
lious pivernor.  was  stormed  bv  the  British. 

KOPLMITIIK/.I.A  or  KOl'UKTELLA,  ko-pur-t^l'll  or 
KU  I'  l’U  KTUl/'.iA.  a town  of  llindn.stan.  in  the  Punjab,  be- 
tween liUidiana  and  l^ahore.  Lat.  31'^  2i'  N..  Ion.  75°  21'  E. 

KO°V'L.  ku-piB.  a town  of  Hus.sia,  government,  and  55 
m.les  3.S.VV.  of  Minsk.  Pop.  lOOJ. 

ko-pis'.  a town  of  Prussia,  government,  and  30 
miles  y.  nf  Moheelev,  on  the  Dnieper.  Pop.  of  the  town.  1 100. 

KolvAII.  ko/ra.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal.  Upper  provinces.  2.)  mili'S  S.  of  Cawnpoor. 

KOKAMAS,  c river  of  .\sia  .Minor.  See  K.vra  Soo. 

KOBA.MDKRKII.  ko-rdm'deh-reh,  a town  of  Persia,  pro- 
vince of  I rak- Ajemee. 

KttltANA.  ko-r^'nd.  a river  of  Austria,  issues  from  Lake 
Pnltvicza,  and.  after  a circuitous  N.  course  of  about  60 
miles,  joins  the  Kulpa  near  Carlstadt. 

Ki)R.\  \ KD.  ko-rdn'ko.  or  KO  )R  AX  KO.  koo-rdn'ko.  a terri- 
tory of  IVest  Africa.  E.  of  Sierra  Leone,  may  be  .said  to  be 
between  lat.  8°  2o'  and  9°  20'  N.,  Ion.  9°  40'  and  11°  30'  W. 
Of  this  re:.don  very  little  is  known. 

KOR.USSAX,  a province  of  Persia.  See  Khorassan. 

KOHB.  koRb,  a village  of  Wurtemberg,  bailiwick  of  Waib- 
linuen.  Pop.  1226. 

KORBACII.  a town  of  Oermany.  See  Corbaoh. 

K.tRDOFAN,  kor-do-fdnU  a country  of  Central  Africa, 
mostly  between  lat.  ll°  and  15°  X’..  and  Ion.  2s°  and  32°  E.. 
having  on  the  E.  Sennaar,  and  on  the  iV.  Darfoor.  and  now 
comprised  in  the  Egyptian  dominions.  The  Bahr-el-Al>iad 
(M'hite  Nile)  traverses  its  S. I'i.  part.  Formerly  many  slaves 
were  sent  from  it  into  Egy))t:  but  this  trade  appears  to 
have  been  checked.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  three  di.s- 
tinct  races: — the  Tiegroes  or  aboiigines.  the  Arabs  or  free 
people,  and  those  who  have  emigrated  from  Dongola.  'I'he 
Dongolawee  (Dongolavi)  are  the  most  opulent,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  export  trade  is  in  their  hands;  they  ai'e 
represented  as  being  notorious  liars,  ungrateful,  and  dis- 
honest. Kordofan  was  subdued  by  Mohammed  Alee  in 
1821).  Pop.  estimated  at  lUU.UOU.  Principal  town.  El  Obeid. 

KOREE.  ko'reeU  the  easternmost  arm  of  the  Indus  River, 
at  its  Delta,  dividing  Pinde  from  Cutch.  Lai.  23°  "O'  X'.. 
Ion.  68°  25'  E.  Its  mouth,  7 miles  in  width,  is  navigable  16 
miles  to  Cotasir. 

KOREMOZ.  a branch  of  the  Euphrates.  See  Kara-Soo. 

KOREX'ICSA  or  KOKEX  ITSA,  ko-rA-nee'chd.  (Ober.  o'ber, 
and  Unter.  Oon'ter,)  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Aus- 
trian Croatia.  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Carlstadt.  Pop.  of  Ober- 
K orenicsa.  1854;  of  Unter-lvorenicsa.  1870. 

KoltE.XXAI A.  ko-r&n-nl'd.  a village  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment, and  18  miles  X.X’.IV.  of  Ivoorsk,  with  a convent  fre- 
quented by  pilgrims,  and  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  Russia. 

KORETSor  KDRETZ.  ko-r^ts'.  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Volhynia.  circle  of  Ostrog.  Pop.  1500. 

KORGO,  kor'go.  a small  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  2 
miles  XL  of  the  island  of  Karak.  Lat.  29°  23'  N..  Ion.  50°  17'  E. 

KORIAKOV  or  KOKIAKOAV.  kor-yS  kov/,  a village  and 
fort  of  A.siatic  Russia,  government,  and  250  miles  S.E.  of 
Omsk,  on  the  Irtish,  near  a salt  lake  of  its  own  name. 

KORITSCIIAU,  ko're-ch6w'.  a market-town  of  Austria, 
in  Moravia.  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Briinn.  Pop.  1450. 

KORK.  koRk,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Middle  Rhine, 
on  the  Kinzig,  and  on  the  railway  to  Appenweier,  8 miles 
N.X'.W.  of  Offenburg.  Pop.  1100. 

KORLIN.  koR-leen',  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania,  17 
miles  S.W.  of  Kdslin.  Pop.  2-361. 

KOR-MOXD.  (Kormond.)  or  KOERMOEND,koR'm6nd'.  a 
town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Eisenburg,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Pinka  with  the  Raab.  15  miles  S.  of  Steinamanger.  It  has 
a magnificent  old  cattle,  formerly  belonging  to  Prince  Bathy- 
any.  Pop.  3400. 

kORX’A.  kor'nl,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pasbalic  of 
Bagdad  at  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  38 
miles  XWV.  of  Bas.sorah. 

KORNEGAL.  kor-nA-g^P.  KORNEGALLE  or  KOORNA- 
GALLEE,  koor-na  gAl'lce.  a town  of  Ceylon,  48  miles  X'.E.  of 
Colombo.  Lat.  7^  27'  X'..  Ion.  8°  27'  E. 

KORN  ELM  UX'PTER.  ( Kornelmiinster.)  koR'nel-miin'ster, 
a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government,  and  4 miles  S.E. 
of  .4ix-la-f  hapelle.  Pop.  800. 

KORX’EURURG.  koR'noi'houKO.  a town  of  Lower  Austria, 
capital  of  a circle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  9 miles 
N..N.4V.  of  Vienna,  and  on  the  railway  to  Stockerau.  Pop. 
2470. 

KORNII.VUS.  koRnthOw.ss.  a market-town  of  Bohemia, 
circle  of  Rakonitz.  24  miles  W.X.W.  of  Prairue.  Pop.  104.5. 

KORXIVES'ITIEIM,  koRn^wAst'hime.  a village  of  IVilrtem- 
berg.  circle  of  Neckar.  with  mineral  baths,  on  the  railway 
between  Stuttgart  and  Bieti'.rheim,  S.  of  Ludwigsburg. 

KORO.  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands.  S»?e  Goro. 

KOMIO.  a ftost-office  of  M'innebago  co..  Wisconsin. 

KOROL'tV  E'fZ.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Krolevets. 

KGRiON,  a fortified  seaport  town  of  Greece,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Koron,  7 mi'es  N.W.  of  Cape  Gallo. 
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KORONOWO,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Krone. 

KORO IV.  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  80  mi.'es  E 
of  Tchernigov.  on  a stream  of  its  own  name.  Pop.  1000. 

KORORARIKA  or  KORORAREKA.  ko-ro-ri-ree'kA.  a .set 
tlement  of  New  Zealand,  on  the  Bay  of  Islands,  on  the  N.E 
coast  of  the  i.sland,  and  flourishing  until  destroyed  by  the 
native  chief  Ileki  in  1845.  It  is  the  seat  of  a .Tesuit  mission. 

KOROS,  kd'r6sh^  a river  of  East  Hungary,  rises  by  several 
hotids  in  Transylvania,  flows  W.,  and,  after  a course  of  200 
miles,  joins  the  'fheiss  at  Csongrad. 

KURDS,  Kis,  kish  kd'rosh',  or  Little  Kdr.oS,  a market- 
town  of  Hungary,  co..  and  4-5  miles  S.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  5433, 

KDRDS.  Nagy,  nudj  kb'rosh',  or  Great  Koro-S.  a market- 
town  of  Hungary,  in  Hither  Danube,  co..  and  49  miles  E.  of 
Peslh,  in  a fertile  but  somewhat  marshy  di.stiict.  It  con- 
tains Protestant,  Greek,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a 
synagogue,  and  a Protestant  gymnasium,  with  a library,  and 
has  a considerable  tiade  in  wool  and  cattle.  Pop.  18.500. 

KDROS-BAX'YA.  ko'iosh'  bdn'ybh'.  or  ALLE.nBURG.  AP 
len-UloRG'.  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Zarand,  on  the  Kdros, 
with  gold-mines.  Pop.  220  ). 

KDRDS.  LADANY,  loh'dafi'  kd'riish',  a village  of  Hungary, 
co.  of  Bekes.  25  miles  N.W.  of  Gyula.  Pop.  3358. 

KDROTAYAK,  KOllOTAlAK.  KOROTA.IAK,  ko-ro-t4- 
yAk/.  m-  K-lRDT  lI  AK.  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  48 
miles  S.  of  Voronezh,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don.  P.  7000. 

KDROTCHA.  ko-ro/chl  or  KAROTCH  A.  kA-rfA-ha.  a town 
of  Russia,  government,  and  68  miles  S.E.  of  Koor.sk.  Pop. 
lO.OiiO.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  several  churches. 

KORPO.  koR'po.  an  island  of  Finland  Ifen.  ar.d  35  miles 
S.4V.  of  Abo.  in  the  Baltic.  Circuit  about  18  miles. 

KORSA  BAD.  a village  of  Asiatic  'Turkey.  See  Khorsab.ad. 

KORSOR.  (Korsor.)  nr  KORS JER.  kor'soR'.  a seapoi't  town 
of  Denmark,  island  of  Seeland.  on  the  Great  Belt.  64  miles 
4V.S.4V.  of  Copenhagen.  It  has  good  docks,  and  a harbor 
wbii'h  admits  vessels  drawing  tVoni  17  to  18  feet,  and  is  de- 
fended by  a f irt.  Steamboats  and  other  vessels  ply  regularly 
between  Korsor  and  Nvl  org.  Pop.  1690. 

KOR'TGENE,  koRt'hAbieh.  or  KDRTGEEN,  koRt'nAtP.  a 
villa'’-e  of  the  Netherlands,  provirice  of  Zealand,  island  of 
North  Beveland.  5 miles  N.W.  of  Goes.  Pop.  921. 

KDR'TI.  koiPtee.  a town  of  Nubia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  48  miles  E.  of  Did  Dongola. 

K IR'HRIGHT.  a post  village  and  township  in  the  XL  part 
of  Delaware  co..  New  York,  about  6-j  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 
Pop.  2023. 

KORTRYK.  a town  of  Belgium.  See  C'oirRTRVi. 

KDRTSIIEVA  or  KORT.SCHEWA.  kont-shA'va.  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  40  miles  E.  of  Tver,  on  the  Volga, 
with  1207  inhabitants,  and  an  active  export  trade. 

KORM'ESTHEIM,  koR'west  hime',  a village  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  circle  of  Neckar.  Pop.  1341. 

KOS.  an  island  and  gulf  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Cos. 

KOSCHENTIN.  ko.sh'en  teen',  a village  of  Prus.sia,  pro- 
vince of  Silesia,  government  of  Onpeln.  Pop.  1454. 

KDSCHIXG.  kosh'ing.  a market-town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on 
an  old  Reman  road.  30  miles  M'.S.M’.  of  Ratisbon.  P.  1140. 

KDSCHLAN.  kesh'lAn.  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  circle 
of  Rakoritz.  with  a parish  church.  Pop.  1-320. 

KOSCIIXIIN.  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Kozmin. 

KOSCIUSKO,  (kos-se-u.s'ko.)  MOUNT,  of  Australia,  in  Vic- 
toria. is  the  most  Ipfty  of  the  .Australian  Alps,  at  the  head 
of  the  river  Murray.  Elevation,  65t)0  feet. 

KOSCIUS'KO.  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Indiana,  con- 
tains 558  square  miles.  It  is  diained  by  the  Tippecanoe 
River  and  'Turkey  Creek:  and  contains  a few  .small  lakes. 
The  surface  is  mostly  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  I'ittsourg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago 
Railroad.  Organized  in  1836.  Capital,  Warsaw.  Pop.  17.418. 

KOSCIUSKO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Attala  co..  Mi.s.sis- 
sippi.  on  a bran*  h of  Pearl  River,  about  70  miles  N.N.E.  of 
.lackson.  It  contains  3 chni  ches.  3 academies,  and  2 or  3 
new.-paper  offices.  Pop.  in  1853.  502 

KOSE  or  EL  KOSE.  See  F.i,  Kos. 

KOSEL.  ko'zel.  a fortified  town  of  Pni.ssian  Silesia.  26 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Oppeln.  on  the  Oder,  and  at  t!  e junction  of 
the  railway  from  Iheslnu  to  Cnicow.  Pop.  3559. 

KOSEL.  AL'T.  dlt  ko'zel,  a village  of  Prussia,  in  Sile.sia,  S. 
of  Kosel. 

KOSELF/TS  or  KOSKLETZ.  ko-,sA-l?ts'.  a town  of  Russia, 
government  and  40  miles  .S.S.W.  of 'Tchernigov,  on  tbeOster. 
Pop.  3749.  It  has  a c-ithedral  and  a fort. 

K08FELD.  (Kbsfeld.)  or  KOESFEED.  kbs'fAlt.  a walled 
town  of  I’rnssia.  in  Westphalia.  20  miles  W.  of  Miinster.  It 
has  2 castles.  3 churches  and  chapel.s.  a synagogue,  a gym- 
nasium. and  an  hospital.  Pop.  3510. 

KOSH.AKEA.  a town  of  'I’ransylvania.  See  Kolo.s 

KOSH'KONONG'.  a post-village  and  townshij)  in  the  S. 
part  of  .Jefferson  co.,  Wiscou.sin,  near  the  take  of  th*  same 
name.  Pop.  2023. 

KOSHKDNONG  CREEK,  of  Wisoomsin.  rises  in  Dan? 
countv.  and  empties  itself  into  the  lake  of  its  own  n..nie. 

KOSIIKON  NG  LAKE,  in  Wiscon.sin.  an  expansion  ol 
Rock  River,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  .left'er.son  co.,  is  neai  8 miles 
long  and  3 or  4 miles  wide.  It  is  Hom  3 to  12  feet  deep. 
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KOSTKl  (ko-seeHtee)  ISLANDS,  of  Japan,  in  lat.  31°  40'  N., 
Ion.  129'^  42'  K..  sui  rounded  by  rocks  on  all  sides. 

KOSIMA,  ko-see^md,  an  island  ot  Japan,  in  lat.  41°  21' 
80"  N..  Ion.  139°  40'  E.,  of  volcanic  oi  i,u:in.  10  miles  in  circuit. 

KOSITZK.  a town  of  llun.niry.  See  Kaschao. 

KOSLIN,  (Kdslin.)  a town  of  I’russia.  See  Cd-iUN. 

KOSLOV  or  KOSblUV,  kos-lov^  a town  of  Itussia.  p:overn- 
ment.  and  52  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tambov,  on  the  iiesnoi  Vo- 
roneEh.  It  contains  8 churclies  and  a monastery,  and  has  a 
r>n.siderable  trade  in  cattle  and  tallow.  Pop.  80t)0. 

KOSL  )V  or  KOSbOW,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Eupatoria. 

KOSMODEMI  ANSIv  or  KOSMODE.MJ  ANSK,  lois-m^d^m- 
73nsk^a  town  of  Russia,  government,  and  103  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Kazan,  on  the  vie:ht  bank  of  the  Volga.  Pop.  0000. 

KOSMODEMI  A.n'sK  or  KOSMODE.MJ  ANSK,  a town  of 
Russia.  6:)  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tambov. 

K )S.MONOS.  a village  of  Bohemia.  See  Kossmannos. 

KO.'SEIR  or  COSSEIR,  kos's.ar',  a seaport  town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  W.  co.ist  of  the  Red  Sea,  95  miles  E.  of  Keneh. 
Lat.  26°  8' N.,  ion.  34°  15' E.  Pop.  from  1500  to  2000.  It  i.s 
an  entrepot  for  the  trade  between  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  is 
defended  by  a citadel.  Old  Kosseir  is  6 miles  N.W.  of  the 
above. 

KOSSM  ANN  OS.  koss'min-nos.  or.  K OSMON  OS,  kostmo-nos, 
a.village  of  B.ihemia,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  1310. 

KOSSOVO.  kos-so'vo,  or  KASSOVO,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Room-Elee.  7 miles  N.E.  of  Pristina.  Near  it 
was  f mght  the  battle  in  which  the  'J'urks  annihilated  the 
independence  of  Servia.  June  15.  1389. 

KOSSUTH.  (Ilun.  pron.  ko'shooU.)  a new  county  in  the 
N.N.IV.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  576  S(iuare  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  a large  branch  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  which 
it.self  traverses  the  S.W.  partof  thoconnty.  Oapital,  Algona. 
Named  in  honor  of  the  renowned  Hungarian  patriot,  Louis 
Kossuth.  Pop.  in  1S60,  416. 

KOSSUTH,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Maine. 

KOSSUTH,  a post-office  of  Clarion  co..  Pennsylvania. 

KOSSUTIi,  a post-office  of  Tishemingo  co.,  .Mi.ssissippi. 

KOSSUTH,  a post-village  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio. 

KOSSUTH,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana. 

KOSSUTH,  a postrvillage  of  Boone  co.,  lllinoi.s,  90  miles 
N.W.  of  Chicago. 

KOSSUTH,  a post-office  of  Clarke  co.,  Missouri. 

KOSSUTH,  a ivist-office  of  Des  .Moines  co..  Iowa. 

KOSSUTH,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin. 

KOS.'^UTH.  a post-village  of  Racine  co.,  Wi.sconsin. 

KOSTAINICZA.  kos-ti-neet'.sa.  or  K ISTANTTZ.  kos'ta- 
nits'.  a town  of  Austri:in  Croatia,  on  the  military  frontier, 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Petrinia.  Pop.  3150, 

K IST.AMBUL.  in  .\sia  Minor.  See  Kastamoonee. 

KOSTAN ITZ.  kosRi-neets'.  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Room-Elee.  S.  of  the  Balkan.  130  miles  W.N.W.  of  Adrianople. 

KOSTEL.  kos'tel.  a town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  on  the 
Thaya.  28  miles  S.S.  E.  of  Briinn.  Pop.  1700. 

KOSTEL.  a town  of  Austria,  in  Carniola,  with  a castle 
near  the  Kulpa.  45  miles  S.E.  of  Lay  bach. 

KOSTELETZ.  kos'teh-l^t.s'.  ol-  KOSTELETZ-AM-ADLER- 
FLUSSE.  kos'teh-UMs'-tlm-dMler-floos'seh.  a town  of  Bohe- 
mia, on  the  Adler,  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kbniggratz.  Pop. 
2565. 

KOSTELETZ  or  KOSTELETZ-AN-DER-ELBE,  kos'teh- 
l§ts'  in  d&r  ^Pbeh.  a town  of  Bohemia,  23  miles  N.W.  of 
Kaurzim.  on  the  Elbe,  Pop.  1495. 

KOSTELETZ.  kos'teh-lets',  a town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
12  miles  S.W.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  1356. 

KOSTELETZ,  SCHWARZ,  (shwiats)  a small  town  of  Bo- 
hemia. N.W.  of  Kaurzim.  Pop.  1800. 

KOSTEN.  kos'ten.  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  26  miles 
S.W.  of  Posen,  on  the  Obra.  Pop.  2210. 

KOSTEN  BLUT,  kosRen-bl66t'.  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
19  miles  W.  of  Bre.-lau.  Pop.  818. 

KO.STENDIL.  in  European  Turkey.  See  Ghiustendil. 

K ISTIANSK  or  COSTIANSK.  kos-te-insk',  a town  of 
Russia,  on  the  Don,  goveiTiment.  and  22  miles  S.S.W.  ot 
Voronezh.  Near  it.  on  the  banks  of  the  Don.  in  1768.  Umelin 
found  many  elephants’  bones,  but  little  decomposed. 

KOSTRITZ.  ^Kbstritz.)  kbs'trits.  a village  of  Germany, 
principality  of  Reuss-Gera,  on  the  Elster,  4 miles  N.W.  of 
Gera.  Pop.  1300. 

KOSTRO.M  A.  kos-tro'mi.  a river  of  Russia,  joins  the  Volga 
at  Kostroma,  after  a S.  course  of  130  miles,  for  the  most 
pirt  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

KOSTRO.MA,  a government  of  European  Russia,  near  its 
centre.  Area.  31.790  .square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  1,020,628. 
Nearly  the  entire  surface  is  pasture-land  and  forests,  ex- 
cept a small  part  in  the  S.M'.,  which  holongs  to  the  manu- 
tacturing  di.strict  of  Central  Ru.ssia. 

KOSTROMA,  a city  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the 
government  of  Kostroma,  200  miles  N.E.  of  Moscow,  at  the 
contluence  of  the  Kostroma  and  the  Volga.  Pop.  14.000, 
It  is  the  capital  of  a Greek  eparchy,  and  the  see  of  the  bishops 
of  Kostroma  and  Galitch,  and  has  a gymnasium,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  leather,  cloth.  I*russiar«  blue,  sojtp,  and  candles. 
It  has  a fine  cathedral,  and  a foundry  of  bells. 

KOSVA  or  KOSWA,  kos'v^  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the 


government  of  Perm,  flows  first  S.W,  then  W'..  ^nd  joins 
the  Kama,  on  the  left,  after  a cour.st'  of  nearly  180  inileK. 

KOSWIGK,  a town  of  Central  Germany.  See  Coswio. 

KGSZEGH.  (Kb.szegh.)  a town  of  Hungary.  See  GONS. 

KOSZTA,  a post-office  of  Iowa  co..  Iowa 

KOT  or  KOTE  is  the  initial  name  of  numerous  small 
towns  of  Nor*h  west  Ilindostan. 

KOTAII.  ko'tS.  a po)iulous  and  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Ilindostan,  on  the  Chumlml.  190  miles  S.W.  of  Agra,  in  lat 
25°  9'  N.,  Ion.  75°  5'  E.,  is  entered  by  dnuhle  gateways,  and 
has  some  good  bazaars,  numerous  temj)les.  and  substantial 
dwellings,  a palace,  and  manufai-tnres  of  cloths,  &c. 

KOT.\II.  a Rajpoot  state  of  Hindustan,  subsidiary  to  the 
British.  It  is  enclo.sed  by  the  Gwalior.  Odeypoor,  and 
Kisheriagur  dominions,  has  an  area  of  4400  square  miles, 
and  is  among  the  most  flourishing  nati\e  states  of  India. 

KOTEGHUB,  ko'teh-gur'.  (Hindoo.  Kutuf/fiara.  kd-td-g3/- 
rd.)  a fortified  town  of  .North  Ilindostan,  in  Gurhwal,  capital 
of  a cliiefship  near  the  Sutlej.  43  miles  E.  of  Belaspoor. 

KOTE-KANGRA  or  K()T-K ANGR A,  kot-kdng'grd,  a large 
and  strong  hill-foi-tress  and  town  of  the  Punjab,  in  the 
Himalayas.  127  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lahore.  Lat.  31°  57'  N.,  Ion. 
76°  4'  E.  It  surrendered  to  the  Rritish  in  1846. 

KOTELNITCH  or  K H’ELMTSCH.  ko-t^l-neetch' or  ko- 
tM-nit(h\  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  50  miles  S.W. 
of  Viatka.  near  the  Viatl<a  River.  Pi  p.  3!)62. 

KOTELNOl,  ko-t&l-noi',  an  island  of  Siberia,  the  principal 
of  an  extensive  group  N.  of  Sviatoi-Nos.  in  the  An-tic 
Ocean,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  between  lat.  74°  30' 
and  76°  lo'  N..  Inn.  140°  E.  It  is  a desolate  ma.ss  of  rocky 
mountains.  130  miles  long  and  70  miles  broad. 

KO'TERAH  or  KO'TEREE',  two  towns  of  Central  Ilindos- 
tan, dominion,  and  IV.  of  Bhopaul. 

KOTG.\RH.  kot'gart,  a village  in  the  N.  of  Ilindostan,  25 
miles  N.IV.  of  Simla. 

KOTHEN.  (Kbthen,)  KOETTIEN.  or  COTHEN.  (Cbthen,! 
kb'ten,  a town  of  Germany.  foi-merly  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt-Kbihen.  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Anhalt  and  Rerlin, 
and  Leipsic  and  Magdeburg  Railways,  19  miles  N.  of  Halle. 
Pop.  6136.  It  has  two  ducal  palaces,  a normal  school,  ati  in- 
stitution for  noble  ladies,  a theatre,  and  manulactures  ot 
woollen  cloths  and  linens. 

KOTI  or  COTI.  ko'tee.  KOETT.  koo'tee.  or  KOTT  LAM.V, 
kotfee  l^'md.  a little  known  district  or  state  on  the  E,  coast 
of  the  island  of  Romeo,  on  the  Strait  of  Macassar. 

KOTI.  the  capita]  of  the  above  district,  on  an  island  in 
the  chief  arm  of  the  river  Koti.  6 miles  from  its  month,  in 
lat.  0°  58'  S..  Ion.  117°  10'  E.  It  contains  the  rajah's  palace. 

KOTI.  a river  in  the  island  of  Romeo,  falls  into  Koti  Ray, 
on  the  Strait  of  5Iacassar.  Total  cour.se.  about  300  mile.s. 

KOTI  EBOR,  a town  of  Rnhemia.  See  Cmotieborz. 

KOTIENTTZ  or  CHOTENIC.  ko/tee-nits'.  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia. 17  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Chrndim.  Pop.  1091. 

KOT1E.8CHAU.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  CnoTiE.scHAU. 

KOT-K.A.\GR A.  a hill  fortress.  See  Kote-Kangra. 

KO'TOROST.  ko-to-rost^  a river  of  Russia,  issues  from 
Lake  Nero,  in  the  government  of  Yaroslav,  and  joins  the 
Volga,  at  the  town  of  Yaroslav,  after  a course  of  90  miles. 

KtVfR.A.  kot'rd.  a large  town  of  Central  Ilindostan,  near 
the  Gwalior  Territory.  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ilintlia. 

KOT  RAIL  a town  of  Rnndelound.  80  miles  S.E.  of  Gwalior. 

KG'TREE'.  a village  of  Sinde.  on  the  Koreeestn.ary.  and  the 
place  of  embarkation  between  Hyderabad  and  Cutch. 

KOTREE.  a village  of  Sinde.  on  the  Indus,  nearly  opposite 
Hyderabad,  and  an  important  military  post. 

KOTREE,  a village  of  Sinde.  on  the  route  to  Boree.  90 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Hyderabad.  Lat.  26°  30'  N..  Ion.  68°  4.8'  E. 

KtlTREE,  a village  of  Beloochistan,  province  of  Cutch- 
Qundava,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Gnndava.  Lat.  28°  24'  N.,  Ion. 
67°  27'  E.,  with  a fort  and  a good  bazaar. 

KOTS,  kotsh,  a village  of  llungiiry,  co.,  and  12  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Komorn,  Pop.  2552. 

KOTTA-WARINGIN.  koUti  wd-rin-ghint.  written  also  CO- 
TA RING  IN.  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo, 
on  a river  of  its  own  name.  Lat.  2°  47'  S.,  Ion.  1 1 1°  21'  E. 

KOTTA-IVARINGIN  or  COTARINGIN,  a river  in  the 
island  of  Borneo,  rises  in  a lake  in  the  interior,  and  after  a 
S.  by  W.  course  of  85  miles,  falls  into  the  .lava  Sea. 

K0TU.8ITZ.  ko'too-zits',  a n>arket-town  of  Bohemia.  4 miles 
from  Cza.slau.  In  1742  a battle  svas  fought  here  between  the 
Austrians  and  Prussians,  and  the  town  was  burnt.  P.  1158. 

KOTZEBUE  (kot'se-bil)  SOUND.  Rus.sian  America,  is  an 
inlet  of  the  Behring  Strait,  between  Capes  Km.senstern  and 
Espenherg.  Lat.  66°  to  ( 8°  N.,  and  bm.  162°  to  167°  W. 

KOTZSCHENBRODA,  kot'shen-bro'dd,  a village  of  Saxeny, 
near  Di  esden.  Pop.  1602. 

KOTZTING.  kbts'ting,  a town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  36  miles 
E.N.E.  of  RatiM)nu.  Pop.  1436. 

KOUANG-TOUN'G  and  KOUANG-PING.  See  QuANG-roNQ 
and  Quang-pi\g. 

KOUARA  and  KOUARRI,  See  Niger. 

KOUBA.  See  Koob.\.  KOUBAN.  See  Koobak. 

KOUBE'TCilL  a town.  Russian  Caucasus.  See  KoouETCia. 

KOUBINA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Koobina. 

KOUBINSKJE,  a lake  of  Russia.  See  Koobinskoe. 
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KODCIIE.  8 tow)'  of  Toorkistan.  See  Kooohe. 

KOUDKKEoK.  h jw'deh-k^Rk',  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  South  Holland,  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Leyden, 
on  the  Rhine.  Fop.  1250. 

KOUDLKKKKE,  kow'deh-k&R'keh,  a village  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. province  of  Zealand,  in  the  island  of  W'alcheren, 
3 miles  S.W.  of  Middelburg.  Pop  1211. 

KOUDUM.  kow'dQm  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  i'rieslanil.  25  miles  S.W.  of  Leeuwarden.  Fop.  925. 

KOUEl-IIO  a river  of  China.  See  Koei-TIo. 

KOUKI-LING,  a city  of  China.  See  Kweiling. 

KOUEI-TE,  a city  of  China.  See  Kwei-te. 

KOUEXLUN.  See  Kuexlun. 

KOUt’A,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  KoOF.v. 

KOCGIISTOWN,  kufs'town,  a village  of  New  Jersey,  on 
the  line  between  Somerset  and  Hunterdon  cos.,  4 miles  S.E. 
of  Flemington. 

KOUIALMK,  two  rivers  of  Russia.  See  Kooialnik. 

KOUKA.  a town  of  AtVica.  See  Kooka. 

KOUKOU-KGTA  or  KHGTON.  See  Kookoo  Kota. 

KOUhKO,  a town  of  West  Africa.  See  Koolfo. 

KOULKOUN.  See  Kuenlun. 

KOULOI,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Kooloi. 

KOUH.  See  Koom. 

KOU.MA.  a village  of  Russia.  See  Kooma. 

KOUN  ASHlK,oneofthe  Koorile  Islands.  SeeKooxASHEER. 

ROUND  JUZ,  a khanat  and  town  of  Asia.  See  Khooxoooz. 

KOUNGOUR,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Kooxgoor. 

KOUXGTOUN,  a village  of  Rurmah.  See  Kooxgtoox. 

KOUXGUEL.  a village  of  West  Africa.  See  Koonguel. 

KOUXIA.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Kooma. 

KOUFIA.XSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Koopiaxsk. 

KOUR.  a river  of  West  Asia.  See  Koor. 

K0URAM.\S.  a river  of  Asia  .Minor.  See  K.ara  Soo. 

KOURDISTAX,  a country  of  IVest  Asia.  See  Koordistan. 

KOURILE  ISLANDS.  See  Koorile  Isla.xds. 

KOURSK.  a government  of  Russia.  See  Koorsk. 

KOUS.  a town  of  Upper  Egypt.  See  Koos. 

K0USH.\.\,  a pass  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh.  See  Kooshan. 

KOUSKOVIME.  Russian  America.  See  Kooskovime. 

KOUSSIE,  kow'see,  KOW'SIE  RIVER,  or  SAND  RIVER, 

forms  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  South 
Africa,  enters  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  29°  4./  S.,  ion.  17°  E. 

KOUT. \,  a river  of  Asiatic  Russia.  See  Koota. 

KOUT  \I  EH,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Kutaieh. 

KOUT.\rS.  a town  of  Asiatic  Rus.sia.  See  Kootais. 

KOUTCHAX,  a town  of  Fersia.  See  Koochan. 

KOUTCHE,  a town  of  Chinese  Toorki.stan.  See  Kooche. 

KOUTCH  VINSK.  a village  of  Rus.sia.  See  Koochvixsk. 

KOUZX  ETS  or  KOUZX  ETZ.  See  Kooznets. 

KiJVA.I.\.  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Kavaya. 

KOVDO,  KOWDJ,  kov'do,  or  KOVDJZERO.  kov-do-z;i'ro, 
a lake  of  Rus.sia.  in  the  W.  part  of  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel. about  30  miles  long,  by  24  miles  broad,  contains  nu- 
merous islands,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  river  Kovda  into 
the  Gulf  of  Kandalaska. 

KOVEL  or  KOWEL.  ko-v&P,  a town  of  Rus.sia,  govern- 
ment of  Volhynia.  97  miles  N.W.  of  Ostrog.  Pop.  3200. 

KOVESD,  .MEZO.  See  MEZii  Kovezsd. 

KOVNO  or  K )WNO,  kov'uo,  (Ger.  Kauen,  kow'en;  L 
Cnumi.)  a town  of  Russian  Foland.  government,  and  5S  miles 
W.N.IV.  of  Vilna,  capital  of  a district,  on  the  right  bmk  of 
the  Niemeii.  at  the  intlu.v  of  the  Svieta-Niemen.  Pop.  7006. 
It  has  many  religious  establishments,  including  an  old 
Jesuit  college.  Large  quantities  of  mead  are  brewed  here, 
and  the  town  has  an  active  trade  in  corn.  &c. 

KitWAI..  or  KJVAL,  ko’vil,  a town  of  Foland,  govern- 
ment. province,  and  80  miles  W.N.W.  of  Warsaw:  lat.  52° 
32'  N..  Ion.  21°  30'  E.  Fop.  2350. 

K01V.\E.\'Q.\,  a post-olhce  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Alabama. 

K.nVARA  (or  QUORRA)  RIVER.  See  Niger. 

K.jWNO,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Kovxo. 

KJWR.\H.  kow'rd.  a town  of  West  Ilindostan,  in  Cutch, 
in  an  oasis  of  the  Runn,  36  miles  N.  of  Rhooj. 

K JWREENAGUR.  k»)w’-ree-n^ gQr'.  a town  of  We.st  Ilin- 
dostan. in  Guicowar’s  dominion,  in  the  Guzerat  peninsula, 
lO  miles  .N.N.W.  of  Diu  head. 

K HV.SI  E.  a river  of  South  Africa.  See  Kous.sie. 

K fZELSK.  ko-z6lsk'.  a town  of  Ru.s.sia.  government,  and 
35  miles  S. S.W.  of  Kalooga,  on  the  Jizdra.  Fop.  4800.  It 
was  burned  in  1777.  and  has  since  been  T-e^ularly  built. 

K0ZEF-.4J  r.4,  ko'z^p'  IfOh'.  a village  of  Tran.sylvania,  on 
a stream  of  the  same  name,  about  40  miles  from  Kronstadt. 
Pop.  1185. 

KOZIEGLOW,  ko-ze-;V'glov^  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  50 
miles  N.W.  of  Cracow.  Pop.  1350. 

KOZIENICE.  koz-yA-neeFs.!,  a town  of  Poland.  65  miles 
N.IV.  of  Sandomier.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  Pop. 
25.t0.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Sigismund  1.,  King  of 
Poland. 

KOZLOV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Ko.si.ov. 

KOZLOV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Eupatoria. 

KOZLOWITZ  Kill.'  lo  . or  K iZLOWICE,  koz'lo-veet'- 
sA.  a village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  about  10  miles  from 
Frey  burg.  I’op.  1326. 
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KOZMTN,  koz-meen',  or  KOSCIIMTN,  a town  of  Prussian 
Poland,  47  miles  S.S.E.  of  Posen,  on  theObra.  Pop.  3270. 

KRA.  (Island  and  Isthmus.)  See  Kraw. 

KRABBENDIJKE  or  KR ABBEN DYK E.  krab'ben-dike'. 
a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Zealand,  in  the 
island  of  South  Beveland,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Goes.  Pop.  725. 

KRAF'T,  krdft.  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  goverment 
of  Coblentz,  circle  of  Mayen,  on  a stream  of  its  own  name. 
Pop.  1243. 

KR  AG  EROE.  (Kragerbe.)  kr^'gher  b'eh,  a town  of  Norway, 
stiftof  Aggershuus.  on  an  inlet  of  the  Skager-rack.  70  milea 
N.E.  of  Christiansand.  Pop.  1819. 

KRAIBURG,  krPl  o6rg.  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  cn  the 
Inn.  45  miles  E.  of  Munich.  Pop.  900. 

KRAILSIIEIM  or  CRAILSIIEIM,  krils'hime.  a town  ol 
Wurtemberg.  on  the  Jaxt,  13  miles  N.  of  Ellwangen,  with 
an  ancient  castle.  Pop.  764. 

KItAlN.  a province  of  Austria.  See  Carxiola. 

KRAINBURG.  krlndOfiRg,  or  KRAIN,  krin,  a town  of  Il- 
lyria, 15  miles  N.W.  of  l.iaybach.  on  the  Save.  I'op.  1712. 

KRAJOVA  or  KRAIOVA,  krd-yo^vi.  the  capital  town  of 
Little  Wallachia,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Schyl,  120  miles 
W.  of  Bucharest.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  numerous  churches, 
and  an  active  trade  in  salt,  from  neighboiing  mines. 

KRAKATOA.  krd-kS-to/l.  or  CROCK.4TOA,  kro-ki-to'i.  an 
island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Strait  of  Sunda.  Lat.  60  9'S., 
Ion.  105°  29'  E. . about  6or7  miles  long. and  4 or  5 miles  broad. 

KRAK.A.U,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Cracow. 

KRAKOW,  krS'kov.  a town  of  Germany,  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin.  on  a lake.  33  miles  S.  of  Schwerin.  Pop.  1516. 

KRAKOW,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Cracow. 

KRALIEVICZA,  a town  of  Austria.  See  I’orto  Re. 

KRALINGEN.  krii'ling-en.  a parish  and  village  of  the 
Netherlands,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Rotterdam.  Fop.  3348. 

KR ALI'l’Z,  krd'lits.  a market-town  of  Moravia,  circle  of 
Olmutz.  about  4 miles  from  Frossnitz,  Fi'p.  9l  0. 

KRALOWITZ.  krd'lo-wits'.  or  CYNADROWY,  tsin-a-dro/- 
vee,  a municipal  town  of  Bohemia,  19  miles  N.N'.E.  of  Filsen. 
Fop.  1636. 

KRAMSACII.  krimts^K.  a village  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol, 
circle  of  Schwatz.  near  Rattenberg.  l*op.  881. 

KRANENBUHG  or  CRANE.NBURG.  ki-an'en-boORg',  a 
small  town  of  Rheni.sh  Fru.ssia.  6 miles  of  Cleves.  with 
a custom-house,  near  the  Netherlands  frontier.  Fop.  1100. 

K RAN  HOLM,  kr.4n/holm.  a small  island  of  Rii.^sia.  go- 
vernment of  Esthonia,  in  the  Narowa,  (.\arova.)  near  Narva 

KRANICHBERG,  krd'niK-b^RG',  or  KRANABERG,  kr.i'- 
nd-bi^RG'.  a village  of  Lower  Austiia,  on  the  i-ailway,  neat 
Glocknitz.  Fop.  1090. 

KRANICHFELD.  krl'niK-felt',  or  KER ANHCHFELD , a 
town  of  Saxtony,  jointly  possessed  by  Saxe-Weimar  and  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  on  the  Urn,  11  miles  S.W.  of  M eimar.  P.  1411. 

KRANIDI,  krS'nee'dee.  a small  town  of  Greece,  govern- 
ment of  Argolis.  23  miles  S.E.  of  Nauplia.  'I  he  .sittings  of  tlw 
Greek  senate  were  temporarily  transferred  here  in  1823.  Its 
inhabitants  are  expert  divers,  and  sponge-tisher.s.  Pop.  .3500, 

KRANOWITZ.  krd'no-wit.^  or  KRA.NOWICE,  a town  of 
Prussia,  in  Silesia.  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  2130. 

KRAPIC.  kid'pik,  a village  of  Austrain  Croatia,  on  the 
Save,  about  10  miles  from  .laszenovacz.  Fop.  1180. 

KRAFIVNA  or  KRAFIWNA.  kr^-piv'nl  a town  of  Rus- 
sia. government,  and  25  miles  S.W.  of  Toola,  on  the  Oopa. 

KRAFFITZ.  krSp'pits.  a town  of  Fru.ssia.  in  8ilesia.  15 
miles  S.  of  Oppeln.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder.  Fop.  1942. 

KRAS.NIK,  krdshiik,  a town  of  Poland,  government,  and 
28  miles  S.W.  of  Lublin.  Pop.  4120. 

KRASNIS'TaW,  kri.s-nis'tjv,  a town  of  Foland,  34  miles 
S.E.  of  Lublin,  on  the  Wieprz.  and  a small  lake.  Archduke 
Max,  of  .Austria,  was  kept  prisoner  here  in  1568,  after  being 
defeated  by  Zamacsky.  Fop.  2000. 

KItASNOE.  krds'no-A.  a town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Fodolsk.  about  50  miles  N.  6f  Yampnl.  Fop.  1950. 

KRASNOE-SZELO,  (or  SEL').)  krdshio-i  s.Vlo,  a village 
of  Russia,  government,  and  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Feter.s- 
burg,  with  distilleries,  various  manufactories,  .several  schools, 
an  ho.-^pital  for  crown-peasants,  and  a royal  palace. 

KK.ASNOI.  krds-noi',  a town  of  Rus.sia.  government,  and 
18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Smolensk,  on  the  Svinaia.  I'op.  1732. 
Here,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  November,  1812.  the  French, 
retreating  from  Moscow,  were  defeated  by  the  Ru.ssians. 

KR.ASNOI.  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Pskov,  35 
miles  S.  of  Gstrov. 

KRASNOIARSK.  See  Krasxoyarsk 

KRASNOI-KIIOLM.  kris-noP  Kolm,  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  95  miles  N.E.  of  Tver.  Pop.  about  2(HM). 

KRASNOl-YAR.  krds-noFyaa,  a town  of  Ru.s.sia.  govern- 
ment and  35  miles  E.N'.E.of  A.strakhan,  on  an  island  in  the 
Volga.  Pop.  3000. 

KRASNOl-YAR,  a village  of  Russia,  governmenv,  and  S.E, 

KRASNOKOOTSK,  KRASNOKOU'rSK  or  KRASNA 
KU'l'SK.  krds  no-kootsk'.  a town  of  Ru.ssia.  <ov  rnment, 
and  41  miles  W.of  Kharkov,  on  the  .Merla.  Fop.  4856 

KRASNO-OOFIMSK.  KRASNO-OUFI MSK  or  KRASNW 
UFIMSK,  krds'no  oo-feemsk',  a town  of  Russia,  gcr*i rumen t, 
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and  no  miles  from  Perm,  on  the  Oofa.  Lat.  56°  42'  N.,  Ion. 
i7°  40'  K.  It  is  surrounded  by  a wooden  wall.  Pop.  .’)000. 

KI5ASNOPOL.  krds-no'pol,  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  12 
miles  K.  of  Suwalki.  Pop.  533. 

KKASNt)P()L,a  town  of  Russia,  piovernment  of  Volhynia, 
42  miles  S.W.  of  Zhitomeer.  Pop.  about  1200. 

KIlAS.N'OSLOBitDSK,  kr3s-no-slo-hodsk'.  a town  of  Ru.s- 
sia.  srovernnient,  and  105  miles  N.N.W.  of  Penza,  on  the 
Moksha.  Pop.  7762.  who  have  an  active  trade  in  corn. 

KKAS.VO-UFIMSK.  a town  ofRu.ssia.  See  I^rasno-Oofimsk. 

KRASNOYARSK,  KRASNOIARSK.  or  KKASNOJARSK, 
krds-no-yarsk',  a town  of  Siberia,  capital  of  the  government 
of  Yeniseisk,  in  a fertile  plain,  on  the  Yeni.sei,  and  on  the 
high  route  between  Tobolsk  and  Irkootsk.  Lat.  6°  N.,  Ion. 
92°  57' 10"  E.  Pop  in  1850,7000.  It  is  the  emporium  of  a 
wide  region,  and  has  several  churches,  government  offices, 
a literary  club,  and  manufactures  of  Russian  leather. 

KRASNVSTAY  or  KRASNYSTAW.  kra.s-nis'dv,  written 
also  KRASNOSTOV.  a town  of  Poland,  government,  and 
30  miles  S.E.  of  Lublin.  Pop.  3016. 

K R.A.ST,  krdst.  a town  of  Bohemia,  11  miles  from  Chrudim. 
Pop.  1648. 

KRASZNA.  krSss'noh',  or  KARASZ^NA,  a river,  county, 
and  village  of  Transylvania:  the  river  flows  northward  for 
80  miles,  and  joins  the  Theiss  neai  Nameny.  On  it,  near 
its  course,  is  the  village.  44  miles  N.VV.  of  Klausenburg,  with 
1576  inhabitants,  and  warm  baths. 

KRATZAU.  krdPzow,  or  KRASA,  kr.Ps3,  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia. 20  miles  N.  of  Buntzlau.  I’op.  Is89. 

K RATZ/KRSYl LLE.  a post-office  Snyder co.,Penn.sylvania. 

KRAUCHTll.VL.  krdwK'tiha  village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton. and  9 miles  N.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  1910. 

KRAUNA.  krow'nd,  a town  of  Bohemia,  29  miles  from 
Chrudim.  Pop.  1353. 

KRAUTIIEl.M,  krowt'hime,  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Lower  Rhine  not  far  from  the  ,Taxt.  Pop.  1821. 

KRAW.  KItA,  KRAII,  krd,  or  POOLO  KRA.  pooffo  krd, 
two  .small  islands,  called  the  North  and  South  Kra.  in  the 
channel  between  the  W.  side  of  Malacca,  and  the  island  of 
Poolo  I’enang. 

KRAW.  kraw.  (ISTHMUS  OF,)  or  LOWER  SIAM,  Sia- 
mese dominion,  connects  the  Malay  Peninsula  with  the  rest 
of  Further  1 ndia.  extending  between  lat. 9° and  12°  N.,  with 
a hreifcdth  of  about  70  miles.  Near  its  centre  is  the  town  of 
Kraw  or  Krah. 

KRAMWNG.  krd•wing^  a Dutch  residency  of  Java,  on 
the  N.  coast.  Pop.  95.000.  Capital.  Poerwakarta. 

KR.\W.\RN,  kratwarn.  Deutsch.  doitsh.  a village  of  Prus- 
sian Silesia.  36  miles  S.S.E.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  1638. 

K REF  ELD.  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Crefeld. 

K REIBITZ.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Kreyuitz. 

KREIDERSVILLE,  krPders-vill.  a post-village  of  North- 
ampton CO..  Pennsylvania,  103  miles  E.N.E.  of  IlarrisI  urg. 

KRElSClt.\.  krPshd  a market-town  of  Saxony,  circle  of, 
and  10  miles  from  Dresden.  Pop.  1043. 

KREMENETS.  krA-m§n-^ts'.  or  KREMMENETZ.  a town 
of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Volhynia.  ^6  miles  j 
W.S.M'.of  Ostrog.  Pop.  5760.  It  has  several  churches,  and 
a mined  citadel. 

KREMENTCHOOG.  KREMENTCIIOUG.  KREMENT- 
CIILG  or  KREMENTSCIIUG.  kr^m-^nt-shoogf  a town  of 
Ru.ssia.  government,  and  64  miles  S.IV.  of  Poltava,  on  the 
Dnieper,  here  cro.ssed  by  a bridge  of  boats.  Pop.  17,087. 
It  is  enclo.sed  by  an  earth-rampart,  and  has  manufactures 
of  hats,  retined  suiar,  nitre,  and  soap. 

K REM  UN.  See  Moscow. 

KREMMEN,  kn^mbnen,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg.  25  miles  N.of  Potsdam.  Pop.  2438. 

KRE.MMTZ  or  CREMNITZ.  krlm'nits.  (Hun.  Kbrmbcz 
Banija.  kd'Pmbts/  bdiPyOh'.)  a mining  town  of  Hungary,  in 
Bacs.  8 miles  \V.  of  Neu.sohl.  Pop.  6339.  It  stands  in  a 
leep  valley,  surrounded  by  7 hills,  and  has  .several  suburbs, 
a castle,  mint,  and  a miners’  infirmary.  Its  miiies  have 
ibout  a dozen  principal  shafts,  and  lately  yielded  15  000 
marks  of  silver,  and  250  marks  of  gold  am  •uallv.and  coin  to 
^1.250.00  ) yearly,  issue  from  its  mint.  Attached  to  the  mines 
are  nearly  2o  smelting  and  washing  works,  the  machinery 
used  in  wliiih  is  the  best  in  llunirary.  Kremnitz  has  a 
royal  vitiiol  factory,  2 paper-mills,  manufactures  of  earthen- 
ware and  vermilion:  and  it  i.s  supplied  with  water  by  an 
aqueduct  50  miles  in  length. 

K REM  PE.  krJnPpeh.  a town  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein. 4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Glilckstadt.  I’op.  1300. 

KREMS.  kri^ms.  a town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  a height, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  influx  of  the  Krems, 
88  miles  N.M’.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  653,7.  It  is  em  losed  by  old 
walls,  and  has  a Piarist  college,  military  and  high-schools, 
large  infantry  barracks,  alum,  nitre,  metal  buttons,  soda, 
mustard,  and  vinegar  factories. 

KREM'8.  a village  of  Austria,  in  Styria.  circle  of  Gratz, 
witl)  a casMe.  and  manufactures  of  block-tin. 

KREMSIR,  KREMSIER,  kr^m'.«eer.  or  KREMTEKITZ. 
kr?iiPyd-kir.s'.  a town  of  Moravia,  circle,  and  12  miles  S.W. of 
Vrerau.  on  the  March.  Pop.  4(100.  It  has  a Piarist  college,  a 
Q tnnasium  and  high  school,  and  a fine  summer  residence  of 
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the  Archbishop  of  Olmutz.  During  a part  of  1849,  It  vraj 
the  .seat  of  the  Austrian  government  and  imperial  councils. 

KREMS.MUNS'TER.  (KremsmLin.ster.)  kr^m.s'miin'ster,  a 
village  of  Fpper  Austria, on  the  Krems,  13  miles  W. of  Steyer 
It  has  609  inhabitants,  and  several  superior  schools.  On  a 
height  above  the  town  is  a celebrated  Benedictine  abbey, 
founded  in  the  eighth  century, and  havinga  library  of5O,000 
volumes  and  400  manu.scripts.  an  ob.servatory.  and  vaiioua 
museums  of  art  and  science,  with  about  300  students. 

KREMUSCH.  kr.a'moosb,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Leitmeritz.  Pop.  1279. 

KRENITZIN  (krri-nit-seen/)  ISLANDS,  Aleutian  Archi- 
pelago, so  called  from  Krenitzin,  the  navigator  who  fcrst  saw 
them.  'They  are  five  in  number. 

K R ES'GEA’l  LLE.  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  Pennsylvania. 

KRESLAV  or  K RESLAW,  kr^s-ltivb  a town  of  Russia, 
government  of  A’itebsk.  27  miles  E.  of  Diinaburg,  on  the 
South  Dwina.  Pep.  1200 

KRES'lkJVSKol,  kres-tov'skoi,  a group  of  islands  of  Asiar 
tic  Russia,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  government  of  Yakootsk,  in 
the  estuary  of  the  Kolyma. 

KRESTZY,  krf^st'zee,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
50  miles  K.S.E.  of  Novcomd.  Pop.  1874. 

KRKUTH.  kroit.  a bathing-place  and  village  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  on  the  Tegern-.sce.  34  miles  S.E.  of  Munich,  and 
greatly  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

KHEUTZ  or  KHEUZ.  kroits,  a German  word  signifying 
“cross.”  forming  a prefix  to  many  names  in  Central  Europe. 

KREU'I'Z.  kroits,  a town  of  Austrian  Croatia,  24  miles 
S.S.E.  of  AVarasdin.  Pop,  3066. 

KREUTZNACll.  KHEUZNACK  or  KREUZNACH,  kroits/- 
ndx,  a town  and  watering-place  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  govern- 
mentofCoblentz.  on  the  Nahe.  8 miles  S.  of  Bingen.  Pop.  9383. 
It  stands  in  a fertile  and  .picturesque  tract,  at  the  foot  of 
a castle-crowned  hill,  and  is  separated  by  the  river  into  two 
parts,  connected  by  a stone  bridge.  It  has  Roman  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  churches. a synagogue,  gymnasium, 
and  manufactures  of  leather,  snuff,  and  woollens,  and  im- 
portant salt-w(Tks. 

KREUZBERG,  krnits'bfRg,  or  KREUZBURCK,  kroits'- 
booRk.  a town  of  Bobemia.  26  miles  S.E.  of  Czaslau.  P.  1312. 

KRKUZBURG.  See  CRKUZiiL’RG. 

KREUZBURG.  kroil s'l  oo'm.a  town  of  East  Prussia,  15 
miles  S.W.  of  Konigsberg.  with  a castle.  Pop.  1678. 

KRKUZBURG.  a town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Saxe- M’ei 
mar.  on  the  AVerra,  16  miles  WAV.  of  Eisenach.  Pop.  2150. 

KREUZBURG  or  KREUTZBURG.  a strongly-fortif ed 
town  of  Russia  government  of  A itebsk.  on  the  Duua,  52 
miles  A\'.  of  Rezhitsa.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  a palace. 

KREUZUNG.  a village  of  Germany,  on  the  railway  from 
Nuremberg  to  Bamberg,  near  the  former. 

K R EYBIT Z or  K R K1 B1 TZ.  krPbits.  a town  of  Bohemia.  28 
miles  N.E.  of  Leitmei  itz.  on  the  borders  of  Saxony.  P.  2000. 

KRIKGSH  A BER.  kreeu.sOid-ber.  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Swabia,  near  Augsburg.  Pop.  1082. 

KRI  ENZ or  KRI  ENS.  kre-^nts'.a  pari.<5h  and  villageof Swit- 
zerland. canton,  and  2 miles  S.AV.  of  Lucerne.  Pop.  2663. 

KRIESDORF.  krees'doRf.  or  GlilESDORF,  grees^doRf,  a 
village  of  Bohemia  cii  cle  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  1907. 

KRILOA’,  KRA’LOA'  or  KRILOAV.  kre-lovb  a town  of  Rus- 
sia. government,  and  170  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kherson,  on  the 
Dnieper.  Pop.  2600. 

KRIM.  See  Cr IMF, A 

KR1MAI]T.8('H.AU.  a town  of  Saxonv.  SeeCRiMMiTzscHAC. 

KRIMPEN-AAN-DE-LEK,  krim'pen-tin-d  i-l.ik.  a village 
of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  South  Ilolland.  6i  miles  E. 
by  S.  of  Rotterdam,  on  the  Lek,  where  its  falls  into  the 
Aleiise.  (Maas.)  Pop.  732. 

KRIMPEN-OP-DEN-YSSEL.  krim'pen-op-d?n-!stsel.  a vil- 
lage  of  the  Netherlands  pi’ovince  of  South  Holland,  5 miles 
E.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  1018. 

KRINE'J'Z  or  KRI  NEC.  kreetn^ts,  a town  of  Bohemia,  cir- 
cle of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  1060. 

KRIOUKOAV  or  KRIUKGAV,  kre-oo'kov.  a town  of  Russia, 
government  of  Kherson,  on  the  Dnieper,  72  miles  N.AY.  of 
Yekaterinoslav.  P<'p.  1200. 

KRll’/PEN,a  village  of  Germany,  on  the  Dresden  and 
Prague  Railway.  25  miles  from  Dresden. 

KRIPPLEBUSH.  a post-office  of  Ukster  co..  New  York. 

KRTSHN.A.  a river  of  South  India.  See  Kistnah. 

KRISSO.  kris'so.  or  CIIRA’SG.  (anc.  Crism?)  a small  town 
of  Greece,  government  of  Phocis.  5 miles  S.E.  of  Salona. 

KRISTINEST.AD.  kri.s-teetnestdd',  a seaport  town  of  Fin- 
land 55  miles  S.AA’.  of  A'asa.  on  a bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
has  a harbor  and  building  docks,  i’op.  700. 

KRITSCH EW.  krit'sh^v.  or  KRICZEAV’.  kritts^v,  a mar- 
ket-town of  Russi.i,  government,  and  57  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mo 
heelev.  Pop.  1200. 

KRITSKOl  (kriffskoi)  ISLAND.  Behring’s  Strait:  lat.  of 
the  E.  point.  5i'Po'7"  N..  Ion.  160°  41'  W.  Length.  9 miles 

KRTTZANAU.  kriUsd-nfiw',  a market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  near  Iglau.  Pop.  148'4. 

KKIUKOW.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Krioukow. 

KRI  A’AN.  kre-vdtP.  a mountain  belonging  to  the  chain  of 
the  Carpathians,  on  the  frontiers  of  Galicia.  Ileight.  8000  feet 
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KRTV'T'/i  or  CRIVTTyi,  l<ree^’its,  a town  of  Mecklenburg- 
Scli.vurin.  lU  miles  K.S.E.  of  Schwerin.  Pop.  2000. 

KIvOlU'iX,  kro'ben.  a town  of  I’russian  Poland,  govern- 
ment ol  Po.sen.  S.  li.  of  Kosten.  Pop.  1000. 

IvllOirS  .MILLS,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  IMaryland. 

RllO./ .\XKK,  kro-ydn'kA.  written  also  KR.\ILNKK,  a 
t'lwn  of  Prussia.  86  miles  \V..S.\V.  of  .Marienwerder,  P.  2620. 

K!iOLKVKT.S,  KROLHM’KTZ.  kro-lA-vetsL  or  KOROLL- 
I'RTZ.  k(>ro-lA-vAtsL  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
100  miles  K.S.  I'l.  of  Tchernigov.  Pop.  6188.  It  was  formerly 
fc’ie  l esidence  of  the  governor  of  Little  Russia. 

KRO.MR.\CII.  kroinOidk,  a village  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower 
Franconia.  42  miles  N.W.  of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  1U90. 

KROMBACIl  or  KRU>IBACII.  kroum'bdii,  a village  of 
Bohemia,  circle  of  Buntzlau.  I’op.  972. 

KRtJM'IK.W,  krom'mA  nf.  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province.  North  Holland.  12  miles  .N.M.  of  Haarlem.  P.  2260. 

KkOMY,  kro'inee.  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  20 
niles  S W.  of  Orel,  on  the  Kroma.  Pop.  4.718. 

KROXACH.  krohidK.  sometimes  written  KRANACTI.  a 
•vailed  town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  at  the 
1 )ot  of  a mountain  crowned  by  the  Castle  of  Rosenberg,  on 
the  Kronach.  22  miles  N.W.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  3160.  It 
has  a mineral  spring.  The  painter,  Lucas  Kranach,  (ori- 
ginally named  Sunder.)  was  born  here  in  1472. 

KRO.XH.  krohieh.  or  KORONOWO.  ko-ro-no'wo.  a town  of 
Prussia,  13  miles  N.X.W.  of  Bromberg.  Pop.  23.‘)9. 

KRO.XK.  DrlUTSCH.  Prussia.  See  D '.UT.sch-Krone. 

K RO.X  L.X  BLRG,  krohien-b^uG',  a town  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. government,  and  15  miles  U.  of  Dusseblorf.  Pop.  625. 

KRG.X  PRl  XZBN  KOG.  ki'on'print-sen  kOg.a  village  of  Deu- 
mai-k.  in  Holstein,  in  the  South  Di  marshe.s.  I’op.  1U76. 

KROXS'IWDT.  kroiCstAtt.  or  KRUXK.X,  (Krilnen,  krii'- 
nen.)  (Hun.  linisno.  brosh'shot;  anc.  Ij7'iiS!inrinnt ;)  a town 
of  .Austria,  in  Ti-ansylvania.  ca|Iital  of  the  district  of  Bur- 
zenland.  romantically  situated  in  a narrow  valley,  formed  by 
a triangulai-  opening  in  the  mountains  which  separate  Ti-an- 
sylvania  from  Wallachia.  76  miles  C.S.U.  of  Hermannstadt. 
200(1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  .sea.  Lat.  4.5“3(j'3  )"  X..  Ion.  25° 
33' 53"  K.  The  environs  are  occupied  jiartly  by  old.  frowning 
castles,  seated  on  lofty  and  rugged  heights  partly  by  pi-etty 
villas,  surrounded  by  well  kept  gardens;  and  immediately  in 
front  of  tile  pi  incipal  entrance  is  a l;irge  esplanade,  orna- 
mented with  avenues  of  trees,  and  a 'I'urkish  kio-k.  forming 
the  princip.il  place  of  public  resort.  Tlie  town  is  well  and  i-e- 
gularly.  built.  It  consists  of  the  inner  town,  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  inhabited  liy  Sa.xons;  the  suburb  f)f  Altstadt.  inha- 
bited by  Szeklers:  and  that  of  Bulgarey.  liy  M allachs.  The 
chief  etiificesarea  largeGothic  Lutheran  church.  2 other  Pro- 
testant. 2 Roman  (''atholic.  and  2 (i reek  churches,  town-hall, 
and  barracks.  It  has  a Protestant  gvmnasium.  aiid  a Itoman 
Catholic  primary  school.  It  was  formerly  the  first  commer- 
cial pl.-ice  in  'i’ransylvania.  but  its  trade  has  greatly  declined. 
Its  manufactures  comprise  coarse  woollens  and  linens. 
Kronstadt  has  the  best  paper  mill  and  book-printing  estii- 
blishment  in  Transylvania.  'I’he  first  books  printed  here 
were  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  Luther’s  works.  Al- 
though in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Venice  and  Lyons  its 
climate  is  very  cold,  and  snow  often  falls  on  the  mountains 
in  .lune.  It  is  much  re.<orteil  to  by  traveller.s,  ou  their  way 
to  Bucharest  and  Vas.<y.  Pop.  26,288. 

KIIOPLLI.X,  (Krdpeiin.)  krii'peh  leenL  a town  of  North 
Germany,  duchy  of  .Meckleuburg-Schwerin,  15  miles  W.  of 
Rostock.  Pop.  1975. 

K RGPPEXSTADT.  a town  of  Saxony.  See  Croppen.st adt. 

K ROPPST.ADT.  kropp'stAtt.  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  8 
miles  N.K.  of  Wittenberg.  Pop.  752. 

KK3S.XO.  a town  of  Poland.  See  Krossno. 

KRG.SSU.X.  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Crossen. 

KlKJSS.XOor  KROS.XG,  kros.shio,  a town  of  Austrian  Po- 
land. in  Galicia.  13  miles  K.S.U.  of  .laslo.  on  the  M isloka. 
Pop.  4990.  It  has  a castle,  and  .some  convents,  and  is  an 
entrepot  for  the  sale  of  Hungai  ian  win  s. 

KItoTJSZV.X  or  KROTOSCHl.X.  kro-to-.shin',  a town  of 
Prussian  Poland.  54  miles  S.S. K.  of  Posen.  Pop.  6759.  who 
manuficture  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  tobacco,  leather, 
and  idiiccory.  and  have  a large  trade  in  wool.  'I'he  duchy  of 
which  it  is  the  capital  belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis. 

KROTT.-ND  )RF,  krot/ten-doRf',  a village  of  Saxony,  18 
miles  S.F.  of  Zwickau.  Pop.  2(i60. 

KRO'J'ZINGKN.  krot/sing-en.  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  on  the  railw.-iy  between  Basel  and  Freiburg,  9 
miles  S.W.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  1311. 

KlD'l'ZKA,  kiots'kA,  GROTZKA,  grot.s'kd,  or  STOL- 
N.V'l'Z.  stoPndts.  a town  of  Kuropean  'I'urkey.  in  Servla.  10 
Qiilts  W.  of  Semendria.  on  the  Danube.  In  its  vicinity,  the 
Impi  ri  ilists  were  defeated  by  the  Turks,  in  1739. 

KIvOVA  or  CRGYA.  kroyta.  (Turk.  Ak-Ifissar.  Ak  his'sarL) 
a town  of  Albania,  sanjak.  and  45  miles  S.S. F.  of  Scutari. 
Pop.  15.90().(?)  It  has  some  manufactures  of  arms,  aud  was 
the  birthplace  of  George  Castriotto  or  Scanderbeg. 

KRUFT.  kroi'pft.  a village  of  Rhenish  Pru.ssia,  government 
of  Coblentz.  near  .Mayen.  Pop.  1243. 

KRUININGK.X.  kroPning-en.  a village  of  the  Netherland.s, 
islaud  of  South  Bevelaud,  8 miles  S.F.  of  Goes.  Pop.  1150. 
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KRU.TEVACZ.  a town  of  Servia.  See  Kruschovatz. 

KRU.MAU,  krooknow.  a town  of  Bohemia.  14  miles  S.S.W 
of  Budweis,  on  an  island  in  the  Moldau.  Pop.  5195.  It  haa 
manufactures  of  cottons,  woollens,  aud  paper,  and  a tine 
palace  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg. 

KRUMBACII.  kroomkidK.  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  a river  of 
its  own  name.  27  miles  W.S.W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  1200. 

KRUMIIFRM FRSD.IRF.  kroom-h^R^mgrs-doRf',  a village 
of  Saxony,  7 miles  S.F.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  1613. 

KRU.M.M  KN  AU,  krunPmeh-now'.  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  St.  Gall.  12  miles  S.AV.  of  Appenzell.  Pop.  149(5. 

KRUMAIFXOLS,  krunPmen-ol.s,  or  WASSEBOLS.  (AVas- 
serdls.)  wAs'ser-ols',  a village  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  govern- 
ment of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1308. 

KRUNEX.  Transylvania.  See  Kronstadt 

KRUSCHOVATZ.  kroo'sho-vAt.s',  or  KRU.IEVACZ.  kroo'- 
zhA-vAts'.  a town  of  Servia.  near  the  Morava.  34  miles  W.  of 
Nis.sa.  It  is  the  seat  of  a Greek  bishop,  has  an  old  castle,  and 
was  the  capital  of  Servia  before  comiuered  by  the  Turks. 

KRUSCHWrrz,  krooslPwits,  a market-town  of  Prussian 
Poland,  34  miles  S.S. E.  of  Bromberg.  Pop.  390.  It  was  once 
important,  and  the  native  place  of  the  Polish  King  Piast. 

KRUSENSTERN,  kroo'zen  .«tern',  or  AILU  (i'loo)  I.S- 
LAXD.S.  a group  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Marshall’s 
.Archipelago.  Lat.  of  the  northernmost.  10°  27'  N.,  Ion.  17U° 
E.  The  group  is  15  miles  long,  and  5 miles  broad. 

KRUSENS'i’ER.X  ISL.AXD.  one  of  the  Diomede  Islands, 
Behring  .Strait,  in  lat.  (,5°  46'  N.,  Ion.  1 fiso  .5,5'  W. 

KRYCI  ISLANDS.  See  R.at  or  Kryci  Islands. 

KR  YL'IA’,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Krilov. 

KRZEPICE.  k’zhpeet'sA.  (Xowe,  noG-A.  and  St.ara,  stA'rA,) 
two  places  of  Russi.in  Poland,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Liswarta.  69  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kalisz.  Pop.  1404. 

KRZIZ.AXOW  ITZ.  kzheez-d-no'wit.s.  a village  of  Pru.ssia, 
province  of  Silesia.  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  1023. 

KUB.A.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Kooba. 

KUBAX.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Kooban. 

KUBBES.  kub'bes,  or  KHUBBUS,  kubk  us,  written  also 
KHEBIS  and  KEBIS.  a populous  town  of  Persia,  province 
of  Khorassan.  135  miles  E.S. E.  of  Yezd.  It  stands  at  the 
junction  of  the  caravan  routes  from  Yezd  to  Herat. 

KUBET.SCHI.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Koobetciii. 

KUBI.X.  koo'been'.  a village  of  Ilungaiy,  in  Banat,  65 
miles  S.S. IV.  of  Temesvar.  Pop.  4700. 

KUBI.X  A.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Koobina. 

KUBIX,  .ALSO,  a village  of  Hungary.  See  Also-Kubin. 

KUBIXSKOE.  a lake  of  Russia.  See  Koobinskoe. 

KUCHXAl-SER.Al.  Ilindostan.  See  K.vciinai-Serai. 

KUCHVl.XSK.  a village  of  Russia.  See  Koociivin.sk. 

K UCZU RA,  koot'soo'rOh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bacs, 
Pop.  3749. 

KUD.A.  koo'dA,  a village  of  India,  in  Conckan.  (Mahratta 
country.)  42  mil-s  from  Bombay.  Many  cave  temples  have 
I recently  been  discovered  here. 

KUEICHU.  a province  of  China.  See  Koeichoo. 

K U EI-Ll.XG,  a city  of  China.  See  Kwei  lin, 

KUEIT.  el.  a town  of  .Arabia.  See  Grane. 

KUEXLUX.  KOUEXLUN.  KAVENLUX.  kw^n'loon',  or 
kwAn'lunkcalled  also  KOOL'KOON',  (K()ULKOUX.)a  moun- 
tain range  of  Central  Asia,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of 
Thibet,  separating  it  from  Yarkand  and  Khoten.and  stretch- 
ing eastward  into  regions  which  are  almo.st  unknown; 
but  it  is  understood,  about  Ion.  92°  E..  to  divide  into  two 
ranges,  one  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Banyan-Kara.  di- 
verges S.E.:  the  other  trends  N..nearthesourceofthe  Yellow 
River,  and.  under  various  names,  passes  through  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Kan-.soo  and  Sheii-.see.  Its  \Y.  part,  frequently 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Karakorum  and  M ustagh 
Mountains,  commences  not  tar  from  the  point  where  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  becomes  linked  with  the  Himalayas,  near  lat. 
35°  .X.,  and  Ion.  75°  E.,  and  pursues  a course  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Indus,  apparently  forming  its  X.  watershed.  It  rises 
far  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  attaining  a height 
of  21.090  or  22.000  feet,  and  sends  off  numerous  elevated 
ramifications  towards  the  Indus,  forming  valleys,  down 
which  descend  immens  ^ glaciers.  AY.  of8hayook  River,  the 
glaciers  at>pear  to  be  on  a still  more  gigantic  scale  than 
those  of  the  Himalayas.  The  glaciers  of  Sassar  terminate 
at  about  15,000  feet,  but  the  level  diminishes  raiiidly  in  pro- 
ceeding AA'.  One  overhanging  the  valley  of  .Xubra.  termi- 
nates at  14.700  feet;  that  of  .Xubra  itself  at  1.8.000  feet;  and 
still  farther  AY.,  they  descend  at  least  to  10.000  feet.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rocks  are  plutonic  and  metamorphio. 
There  are  four  known  passes  across  the  Kuenlun  ; the  only 
one  now  frequented  is  the  Karakorum;  though  very  ele- 
vated. it  is  extremelv  easy.  See  Karak  >RUM. 

KUF.A.  a city  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  .See  Koofa. 

KUFSTEIX  or  KUFFSTEI.X.  koof/stine.  a town  and  fort- 
ress of  the  Tyrol,  circle  of  Innthal.  on  the  Inn.  and  on  the 
Bavarian  frontier.  43  miles  N.E.  of  Innspruck.  Pop.  1400. 

KUFT,  koft.  KOBT.  kobt,  or  KOFT.  koft.  (anc.  Cnptoit,) 
an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  lat.  26°  .X..  on  the  Nile, 
15  miles  N..X.E.  of  Thebes.  Parts  of  its  ancient  walls,  and 
the  towers  of  its  east  gate  remain,  which  with  the  vestiges 
of  its  canals,  leading  to  the  ports  of  Berenice  an  i Mj'os  lloi^ 
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mo«.  attest  its  fbrmer  opulence.  It  continued  to  be  the  mart 
of  Indian  commerce  till  destroyed  by  Diocletian,  for  having 
taken  an  active  part  in  a rel)ellion  aixainst  him. 

KLII.N'IIAIDK,  (Kiilinhaide,)  kiin'hrdeh,  a village  of 
Saxony,  10  miles  li.S.K.  of  VVolkenstein.  I’op.  1009. 

KUILK.NHUKG.  koi'len-hSaa,  KULfclMB  tKGlI.  kooMem- 
boRo,  or  CULKNBOKG.  koo/len-boKG,  a fortified  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  Gelderland.  on  the  Leek.  10  miles 
N.W.  of  Thiel.  I’op.  4097.  It  has  manufactures  of  anus, 
fiilk  fabrics,  and  twist. 

K UINIltkkoin'reh.or  KUTXDER,koin'der,  a village  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  Overyssel,  23  miles  N.VV.  of  Zwolle. 
Pep.  S2  ). 

KU.J  .\KT.\M.  koo  jdkMilm,  a town  of  Independent  Tar- 
tarv.  khinat.  and  5 miles  .V.N.L.  of  Khiva. 

KU.IALNIK,  a river  of  llussi.i.  See  Kooulnik. 

KtJK.t,.  a town  of  Africa.  See  Kooka. 

K U K All  JN  K K.  a town  of  Hornoo.  See  Kok \boni. 

KUK. A.N',  koo'kin,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Buntz- 
lau.  9 miles  from  Liehenau.  Pop.  1092. 

KUKKL.  a river  of  Hungary.  See  Kokel. 

K U KK\V.\  B I,  koo-ke-w4’ree.  the  grand  embouchure  of  the 
Indus,  through  which  the  Wanyanee.  or  main  river,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea.  Greatest  breadth.  H miles. 

KCKLK.V'.A,  kodk -lihid,  a vill.ige  of  Bohemi.a.  so  near  Kd- 
niggratz  as  properly  to  form  one  of  its  suluirbs.  Pop.  991. 

KULA,  kooRch'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bacs,  with 
Bom.an  Catholic  .and  Greek  churches.  Pop.  6304. 

KULA II.  kooMi.  a frontier  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pa- 
shalic.  and  4l)  miles  N.W  of  Cars. 

KUL  ALL  kool' d'leei?)  an  island.  Caspian  Sea,  120  miles 
S.K.  of  Astrakhan.  Lat.  4.0°  N..  Ion.  50°  K.  Length,  15  miles. 

KULBUBii.\.  a town  of  India.  See  C-ALBurga. 

K U LUSCII  A.  See  Eelee. 

KULKl-H lSS.\lt.  koo-l.V-his-.sai’t,  a town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key pa.shalic.  and  To  miles  N.K.  of  Seevas,  on  the  Kelki. 

kULrlM BOUGH,  a town.  Netherlands.  See  Kuile.n'burg. 

KULFJ.  a town  of  West  Africa.  See  Koolfo. 

KUIAN.I  koo-lin-j.Vrd.  a large  fortilied  village  of  West 
Iliinlostan.  do  ninions,  and  lU  miles  S.W.  of  Banswara. 

KULLUGAN.  kul'loo'gin^  a town  of  Beloochistan,  on  the 
road  from  Sarawan  to  Bunpoor.  in  lat.  28°  16' N.,  Ion.  62°  E. 

KULLUG.\UM.  kulToo'gawuP.  or  KULIG.A.M'.  a frontier 
town  of  Beloochistan,  province  of  Mekran,  120  mile.s  N.E.  of 
Bunpoor,  in  lat.  3 1°  30'  .N.,  Ion.  74°  23'  E. 

KUL'LUSPELM'.  a lake,  or  rather  expansion  of  Clark’s 
River,  towards  the  N.  part  of  Washington  Territory.  Length, 
near  4it  miles;  greatest  breadth.  al)out  16  miles. 

K U LM.  koolm  a walled  town  of  VV’est  Prussia.  31  miles  S.W. 
of  Maiden  werder.  near  the  Vistula.  Pop.  62  10.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth,  a military  school,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  Luth-'ran  churches. 

KULM  or  CHULM.  kOolm.  a village  of  Bohemi.a.  16  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Leitmeritz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Erzgebirge  Moun- 
hiins.  Pop.  620.  Here,  on  the  2.9th  and  30th  of  .August.  1S13, 
the  French  army  under  Vandamme  was  totally  defeated  by 
the  confederated  army,  under  the  personal  command  of  the 
Emperors  of  Russia  and  -Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

KUL. M.  a m.irket-towu  of  Bohemia,  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  El- 
bogen.  on  the  Eger. 

kULMB  ACH  or  CULAIBACII.  kfiSlm^bdK,  a walled  town  of 
Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  on  a railway,  48  miles 
N.E.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  4001.  Principal  edifice,  the  an- 
cient fortress,  now  a house  of  correction. 

KUliM  SEE.  kOdlm'  z.A  a small  town  of  West  Prussi.a,  go- 
vernment of  Marieiiwerder,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Kulm.  Pop. 
1610. 

KULNA.  a village  of  British  India.  See  Culn.a. 

KULOI,  a river  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Kooloi. 

KULl’.A.  kool-pd.  (anc.  GilipU,}  a river  of  .Austrian  Croa- 
tia rises  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Fiuiue,  flows  E.,  and.  after  a 
course  of  120  miles,  joins  the  .Save  a little  beyond  Petrinia. 

KULPI  (kaPpee)  SALT  -MINES,  Armenia.  40  miles  N.W. 
of  -Mount  Ararat,  are  on  the  Per.sian  side  of  the  Aras,  but 
belong  to  the  Russians,  in  a hill  range,  composed  of  salt. 

KULP.S'VILLE.  post-office,  .Montgomery  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

KULSHEl  M.  kools'hime.  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower 
Rhine.  6 miles  S.  of  Wertheim.  Pop.  2180. 

KULU,  koo'loo^a  rajahship  of  the  Punjab,  consisting  of  a 
few' valleys  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Himalayas. between  lat. 
31°  3 )'  atid  .32°  30'  N..  and  in  about  Ion.  77°  3 )'  E. 

KULUTZl.  kbfilut.'see,  or  KHALETSE.  kd-l&t'.sd,  a large 
village  of  Central  Asia,  in  Ladakh,  in  lat.  34°  20'  N.,  Ion.  76° 
44'  E..  near  the  Indus. 

KUM.  a city  of  Persia.  See  Koom. 

KUMA.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Kooma, 

RUMANIA,  two  districts  of  Hungary.  See  Cum.ania. 

KU.M.AO.N,  khn-d-oiP,  or  KE.M.AG.N,  k-d-md-on',  a pro- 
vince of  -North  Hind ostan,  forming  a part  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  comprised  with  a part  of  Gurhwal. 
rQ.)stly  hietween  lat.  29°  and  31°  and  Ion.  78°  and  81°  E., 
and  including  a portion  of  the  S.  slope  of  the  Himalayas. 
Estimated  area,  nearly  11.60)  souare  miles.  Some  of  its 
mountains  rise  to  25.090  feet  in  elevation.  Capital.  Alinora. 

KUMLAII  GURU,  kfirn'ld  gtir,  (the  “Pool’s  Portress,”)  a 
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range  of  hill-forts  in  the  Punjab,  r.ajahship  of  Mundi.  neai 
the  Beas,  in  lat.  31°  41'  N.,  Ion.  76°  37'  E..  the  principal 
rising  on  an  isolated  rock  to  1.500  feet  above  that  river,  and 
3000  feet  above  the  sea.  'I'hey  were  considered  inipreguyi- 
ble  until  taken  by  the  Sikhs  under  General  Veutijr-. 

KU.MO.  koohno.  a river  of  Russia,  issues  irom  a lake  In 
the  S.  of  Finland,  flows  N.AV.  past  the  town  of  Kunio,  arid 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  after  a course  of  100  miles. 

KU-NASHIR,oneofthe  Koorile  Islands.  See  KooNA.snsER. 

KU.NAWUR,  koo'nd-wui9,  or  KUNAWER,  koo'nd-we.'' 
a district  of  India,  forming  a part  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Sutlej,  on  the  borders  of  Little  Thibet. 

KUNCHAIN-.FUNGA,  khn-chin-jQng'gd,  KUNCIIIN-GIN 
G A,  koon-chin' jingtgd,  or  KI.N'CHI  .N-.IINGA.  kin-chin'-jingL 
gd,  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Himalaya  .5Iountains, 
about  lat.  27°  43'  .N..  Ion.  88°  12'  E.  It  has  two  peak.s,  the 
W.  of  which  is  28.177,  the  other,  or  E.,  27,826  feet  high. 

KU.XD.A.  koon'dd,  a small  seaport  town  of  Ru.ssia.  govern- 
ment of  Esthouia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  10  miles  N.E.  ol 
W'esenberg. 

KUND.AILAII,  khn-di^d,  a town  of  Iliudostan,  50  miles 
N.AV.  of.Ieypoor. 

KU.ND.AL.  kun-ddP,  a town  of  llindostan.  presidency  of 
Bengal,  district  of 'I’ipperah.  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Comilla. 

KUND.APOOR,  a seaport  of  llindostan.  See  Coondapoor 

KUNDUZ.  country.  1 ndependent'J'artary.  See  Kn oo.VDOffZ. 

KU.N ERSDDR'<’,  a village  of  Bohemia.  See  Ku.wersdobf. 

KUNEWALD.  koo'neh  vvdit',  a village  of  Austria,  iu  Mo- 
ravia. 18  miles  N.E.  of  Prerau.  Pop.  1787. 

RUNG,  koong,  a small  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Laris- 
tan,  opposite  the  island  of  Rishm.  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Her* 
the  Portuguese  formerly  wrought  copper-mines. 

KUNGRAD,  khn'gidd'.  KUNGRAT,  kuu'grdt',  or  CON'- 
R.A  D ^?)  a town  of  Independent  Tartary,  and  90  miles  N.  of 
Kb.iva,  on  the  A moo. 

KU.NG'l'U.N,  a village  of  Burmah.  See  Koongtoox. 

KUVGUEL,  a town  of  West  Africa.  See  Koo-\gukl. 

RU.NGUL.  kung'guP,  a small  walled  town  of  llindostan, 
presidency  of  Bengal.  82  miles  S.  by  M'.  of  Bejapoor. 

KU.NGUR.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Koo.ngoor. 

KUN-HEGYES.  koon'hM'y^'sh',  a town  of  Hungary,  Great 
Cumania.  on  the  Theiss.  72  miles  E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  6183. 

KU.M.A,  a river  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Koo.xiv. 

KUN.IPOORA.  kQnj-poo'rd.  a walled  town  of  British  In- 
dia. presidency  of  Bengal,  district,  and  73  miles  N.  of  Delhi 

KUNK.A.  khn'kd  or  KUNR.AGHUR,  kunk'a-gur',  a town 
of  Britis  i India,  presidency  of  Bengal.  80  miles  N.E.  of  Cut 
tack,  and  capital  of  a rajahship,  comprising  about  380  squ.are 
miles. 

KUN'KLETOAVN.  a po.st-office.  IMonroe  co..  Pennsylvania 

KUNKUL,  kun-kuP.  a town  and  place  of  pilgrimage  in 
llindostan.  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Upper  Ganges,  4 
miles  S.W.  of  Hurdwar,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a 
new  government  road.  It  is  a residence  of  rich  natives. 

KUN-N-ARUE,  a village  of  India.  See  Ka.narak. 

KUNNERSDGRF.  KUNERSDORF,  koo/ners-doKf'.  or  CU 
NERSDORF.  a village  of  Bohemia,  12  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Buntzlau,on  theZwittebach.  Pop.  1795. 

KU.NSBERG.  a town  of  Saxony.  See  Koxigsbruck. 

KU.N-SZENT-.M AR'TONY,  koon-s?nt-mdR'toiV,  a village 
and  market-town  of  Hungary,  in  Cumania,  on  the  L-oros, 
70  miles  S.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  6280. 

KUN-SZEN'l'-MlKLOS,  koon-s^nt-mee'klosh'.  a market- 
town  of  Hungary,  in  Cumnia.  32  miles  S.E.  of  Pesth,  on  an 
arm  of  the  Danube.  Pop.  5200. 

KUN'l'CJTE,  kuiitVoP,  a town  of  AYest  llindostan,  in 
Cutch.  52  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bhooj. 

KUNTSCIHTZ.  kMnt'.shit.s.  (Gross,  groce.  and  Klein, 
kline.)  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  in  Moravia,  ci/cle  of 
Prerau.  Pop.  1653. 

KUN'TSCHITZ,  kOOn'chits.  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle 
of  Kbni^gratz.  about  2 miles  from  Geiersberg.  Pop.  818. 

KU.N  WALD,  kOoiPwdlt'.  (Gher,  oMier.  and  Unter.  dOiPter,) 
a village  of  Bohemia,  about  17  miles  from  Kouiggratz. 
Pop.  1773. 

KUNZELSAU.  (Kiinzelsau.)  kiin^zel  s6w\  a town  of  AViir- 
temberg,  circle  of  .Jaxt,  on  the  Kocher,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Heil- 
bronn.  Pop.  2600. 

KU.N  ZEN  DGRF,  kbonPsm-doRf',  a village  of  Prussia,  in 
Silesia.  27  miles  S.S.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1247. 

RU.NZEND'JRF.  koontAsen-doRf',  a village  of  Austria,  in 
Moravi.-i.  circle  of  Olmutz,  about  6 miles  from  GrLinau, 
Pop.  1542. 

KU.NZENDORF,  k66nt/.sen-doRf',  (Landecklsch.  Idn'd^k- 
kish.  or  Gross,  groce.)  a village  of  Prussia,  government  of 
Breslau,  circle  of  Habelschwerdt.  Pop.  1336. 

KUNZEND  )RF,  kOOnt'sen-doRf'.  (Orer,  o^ber.  and  Nieder, 
needier.)  a village  of  Prussia,  government  of  Gppeln,  circle 
of  Kreuzhnrg.  Pop.  1614. 

KUNZEND, )RF,  DURR,  (Diirr.)  diiR  k00nP.sen-doRf',  a 
village  of  Prussia,  circle  of  Neisse.  Pop.  1266. 

KUNZENDGRF,  WACIITEL.  «’dK'tel  kddnPsen-doRf'.  a 
village  of  Prussia,  government  of  Oppein,  circle  of  Neustadt- 
Pop.  1019. 

KUOPIO,  koo-o'pe-o,  a town  of  Finland,  capital  of  a laeu, 
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on  a peninsuala  in  Lake  Kalavesi,  180  miles  E.  of  Vasa. 
Pop  ‘2- '00 

KUi:  ENSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Koopiansk. 

K UPPER I5ERG,  koop'fer-bCRG'.  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  Up- 
per Franconia,  13  miles  N.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  920. 

KUPFEKBERO.  a town  of  Prus.sia.  province  of  Silesia, 
government,  and  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  fi74. 

KUPFERZELL.  konp/fer-ts^lP.  a villajie  of  IVurtemberg, 
on  the  Kupfer,  27  miles  .\.W.  of  Ellwangen.  Pop.  1287. 

KUPIANSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Koopiansk. 

KUPINOVA,  kon-pee-no'vd.  a village  of  Austria,  in  Sla- 
vonia. about  Ifi  miles  from  (xollumbincze.  Pop.  1635. 

KUPPER,  (Kiipper.)  kiip'per.  (Ober,  o'der.  and  Nif.der, 
nee/der.)  a > illage  of  Prussian  Silesia,  government  of  Lieg- 
nitz.  Pop.  1644. 

KUPPERWUN.TE  or  KUPPERWUXGE.  khp-p^r-wiinj'.  a 
town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  in  lat.  2.3°  3' 
N..  Ion.  73°  9'  E..  25  miles  E.  of  Ahmedabad,  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  estimated  to  comprise  .3000  houses. 

KUPPURTULLA,  town  of  Ilindostan.  See  Kopurtheela. 

KUPS.  (Kiips.)  klips,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  Upper  Frau- 
wnia.  26  miles  N.E.  of  Bamberg.  Pop.  1053. 

KUR.  a river  of  West  A.«ia..  See  Koor. 

KURAMAS,  a river  of  .\.sia  Minor.  See  Kara  Soo. 

. KURDISTAN,  a country  of  West  Asia.  See  Koordistan. 

KUREN,  a town  of  Mongolia.  See  Uorga. 

KURGAON,  kur-gd-oiP,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  62  miles 
S.W.  of  Indoor,  still  large,  and  once  flourishing. 

KURG d.'IM.AII.  kur-gom'md.  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal.  Lat.  23°  9'  N..  Ion.  82°  33'  E. 

KURIA  MURIA.  ISLANDS  OF,  Arabia.  See  Curia  Muria. 

KURILE  ISLAND, S.  See  Koorile  Isl.anps. 

KURL.AND,  a province  of  Rus.sia.  See  CoURl.AND. 

KUR.MILLA.  kur-miPld.  a considerable  fortified  town  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  58  miles  S.E.  of  Ahmed- 
uuggur. 

KUKNAUL.  khr-nawP,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Delhi,  on  Ali  Merdan’s 
Canal. 

KURNIK.  kooR^nik.  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  13  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Posen.  Pop.  27.30. 

KURNOOL  or  CURNOUL.  kur-nooP.  written  al.«o  CAR- 
NOUL.  a strongly  fortified  town  of  India,  at  the  S.  part  of 
Nizam's  dominions,  on  the  Toombuddra,  110  miles  S.W.  of 
llyderabad.  It  was  taken  by  the  British.  December  14. 1815. 

KURRACIIEE,  kur'ra-chee'.  or  KAKACIIEE.  the  princi- 
pal seaport  town  of  Sinde.  on  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  Gcean, 
18  miles  from  the  West  Branch  of  the  Indus.  Lat.  24°  47' 
S''  N..  Ion.  66°  56' 2"  E.  Pop.  15.000.  It  stands  on  a low, 
sandy  shore,  and  a few  years  ago  con.sisted.  with  its  e.xten- 
sive  suburbs.  mf)stly  of  straggling  huts:  but  the  latest  ac- 
counts state  that  it  has  been  almost  l•ebnilt.  and  greatly 
improved.  Its  old  fortifications  were  levelled  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  and  its  trade  is  now  raindly  augmenting.  The  har- 
bor is  the  only  port  along  this  coast  tor  ve.ssels  drawing 
moi-e  than  In  feet  water,  and  is  sheltered  by  Cape  .Munorah. 
4 miles  to  the  S.W.,  on  wbiidi  is  a fort,  and  beyond  it  a good 
roadstead.  A few  years  since.  6.0  well  manned  tishing-boats 
belonged  to  the  port.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  l'-'.39.  and  was  subsequently  retained  as  a military  post. 

KURRE.\.  kur're-a.  or  KIRI.V.  kee'ree-d,  a town  of  Chi- 
nese Toorkistan.  ISO  miles  S.E.  of  Khoten.  Pop.  2n.000.  (?) 

KURIIEE.  kurfiee.  a town  of  West  Mind  >stan,  in  Guico- 
war’s  dominions.  25  miles  N.W.  of  Ahmedabad. 

KUR  REE.  an  oasis  in  the  Bunn  of  Cutch,  in  Ilindostan, 
55  miles  N.E.  of  Bhooj. 

KURRICIIANE.  kur-re-kd'nA.  a large  town  of  South 
Africa,  in  Bechuana  Territory,  estimated  to  be  near  lat.  25° 
40'  S..  Ion.  27°  10'  E..  and  ,5000  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop. 
16.060.  (?)  It  is  partly  stone-built,  and  appears  fitted  for 
people  above  a savage  state. 

KUR.'^IIEE.  kQCshee  or  kOdr'.shee.  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Bokhara  dominions,  in  Central  Asia,  lOO  miles 
S.E.  of  Bokhara,  in  a fertile  (visis.  Pop.  10.000. 

KURSK,  a government,  and  city  of  Russia.  See  Koorsk. 

KURTZVl  LLE.  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  Pennsylvania. 

KURZl  WoDV.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Uuhnerwasser. 

KURZOLARI  (koor-zo-ld'ree)  ISIi.\NDS.  (anc.  Efliviud^.x,) 
a small  group  of  the  loni.an  Islands.  La*'.  38°  20'  N..  Ion. 
21°  E..  comprising  Oxia.  Makri.  and  Vroman,  inhabited  by 
fishermen. 

KUSEL.  kootzel.  a town  of  Rheni.sh  Bavaria,  on  the  Gian, 
17  miles  N.W.  of  Kaiserslautern.  Pop.  22o0. 

KUSII.W.  a pass  of  the  lIindix>-Koosh.  See  Koosran. 

KUSIIVI  NSK.  koosh-' insk'.  (?)  a mining  town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Perm.  Pop.  6000. 

KUSKiiVTME.  a river,  Russian  .\merica.  See  Kooskovime. 

KUSNETSK.  a towm  of  Russia.  See  KooznetsK. 

KUSNETZor  KUZNETZ.  See  Kooznkts. 

K U.''!'N  .\CnT.  koosshidKt.  a villageof  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  4 miles  S.E.  of  Zurich,  on  the  I/ike  of  Zurich.  Pop  1,500. 

KUSSNACIIT.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  11 
miles  W..\.W.  of  Schwytz.  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lake 
ol  Lucerne:  famous  in  the  history  of  William  Tell,  as  the 
place  where  he  escaped  from  Gessler. 
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KUSSOOR,  kUs-soor/,  a large  Mohammedan  town  of  the 
Punjab.  27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lahore.  It  is  ancient,  enclosed 
by  bastioned  walls,  subdivided  into  numerous  fortified 
quarters,  and  has  several  mosques  and  palaces. 

KUSSUR  KUND.  See  Koossoor  Koond. 

KUSTEND.TT,  kh.s-tSnd'jee,  written  also  KISTEND.TEIL 
(anc.  Cnn>tantiahia.)  a fortified  seaport  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  Black  Sea.  40  miles  E.  of  Ra.s- 
sova,  at  the  termination  of  Trajan’s  Wall,  of  which  some 
traces  exist.  It  has  some  trade  in  corn,  but  its  harbor  is  ex- 
po.sed.  and  ill  adapted  for  large  ships. 

KUSTENLA.ND.  (Kiistenland.)  See  Littoraee. 

KUSTRIN,  (KUstrin.)  kiis-treent,  a fortified  town  of  Prus- 
sia. province  of  Brandenburg,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Frankfort, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  IVartha  with  the  Oder,  on  a marsh 
crossed  by  36  bridges.  Pop.  6556.  It  has  extensive  grain 
and  powder  magazines,  and  a strong  ca.<tle.  It  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Russians  in  1788,  and  taken  by  the  French 
in  1806. 

KU'l'A,  a river  of  Asiatic  Russia.  See  Koota. 

KUTAIEII,  KUTAYA  or  KUTAIAII,  ku  tPyeh,  written 
also  KOUTAIEIl,  (anc.  Cntyfv'um.)  a populous  town  of  A.sia 
Minor,  in  Anatolia,  and  the  usual  residence  of  its  pasha,  in 
lat.  39°  24'  N'..  and  Ion.  30°  19'  E.  It  stands  in  a mountain- 
ous region,  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  has  numerous 
mosques,  public  baths,  and  khans,  some  Greek  and  Arme- 
nian churches,  a mountain  fortress,  and  many  handsome 
private  buildings,  interspersed  with  gardens.  Its  trade  is 
chiefly  in  corn,  cotton,  fruits,  gall-nuts,  goats’  hair,  and  wool. 
Kutaieh  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  vizier  of  Anatolia,  and 
was  the  pri.son  of  the  refugees  from  Hungary,  after  the  war 
of  1849.  About  17  miles  li.S.E.  of  Kutaieh  are  the  interest- 
ing Phrygian  remains,  with  inscriptions,  and  the 'I'roglodyte 
habitations  of  Doganlu.  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  NiculeHa. 

KUTAIS,  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia.  See  Kootais. 

KUTCII.  a province  of  We.st  Ilindostan.  See  Cutch. 

KUTNO.  koot'no.  a town  of  Poland,  government,  and  70 
miles  5V.  of  IVarsaw.  Pop.  4000. 

K U'rSCII  E,  a town  of  'I’oorkistan.  See  Kooche. 

KUTSULEE,  kut/.soo-lee',  a considerable  walled  town  of 
British  India,  Upper  Provinces,  and  25  miles  N.  of  Meerut. 

KUTTEN  BERG,  kut/ten-b&Ro',  a town  of  Bohemia.  6 miles 
N.W.  of  Czaslau.  on  the  railway  from  Prague  to  Vienna 
Pop.  8(  O:’,.  mostly  employed  in  mines  of  copper.  lead.  Ae. 

KUTY.  kooOee',  a town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Kolnmea.  Pop.  3570. 

KUTZtT>)W.V.  a post-borough  of  Maxatawny  township, 
Berks  co..  Pennsylvania,  69  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg,  and 
18  miles  N.E.  of  Reading,  contains  2 churches  and  1 acade- 
my. Pup.  915. 

KUZISTAN,  a province  of  Persia.  See  Khoozistan. 

K5VALL1.SCH,  a village  of  Bohemia.  See  Quauscht. 

KWANG-PI.\G,  a city  of  China.  See  Quang-ping. 

K W A.NG-SI,  a province  of  China.  See  Qua.\g-see. 

K WANG-SIN-FOL),  a town  of  China.  See  Quang-sin-foo. 

KWANG-TUNG,  a province  of  China.  See  Quang-tong. 

KWEI-LIN  or  QUELLING,  kw.Vling'  or  kwl'ling',  China, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Quangsee,  2.35  miles  N.W.  of 
Canton,  stated  to  be  fortified  in  the  Europeiui  style. 

KWEl-'TE,  KOUEl-TE,  kw;\'t.V  or  kwj'tV,  written  also 
KWI-TE.  a city  of  China,  province  of  Ilo-nan,  capital  of  a 
department.  70  miles  S.E.  of  Kai-fung. 

K WELYANG,  a town  of  China.  See  Koei-tang. 

KYDGNIA.  See  Kioonieh. 

KY'EN-DWEM,  a river  of  Burmah.  See  Khyen-Dwem. 

KY'GER.  a post-office  of  Gallia  co..  Ohio. 

KYHIOLM,  ki.tholm,  a small  island  of  Denmark,  near  the 
island  of  Sam.-be. 

KYL,  kill,  or  KTL.  a town  of  Sweden,  near  Orebro 

KYLE.  kil.  a district  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr. 

KYLE’S  (kilz)  LAN'DING,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

KYLES-of-BUTE.  a narrow  arm  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
Scotland,  between  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Isle  of  Bute  and  the 
mainland  of  the  county  of  Argyle.  Its  shores  are  in  the 
highest  degree  picture.siiue. 

KY'LOE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

K YM  E.  kirn,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

KYPARISSIA.  ke-pii-ris-see'd.  (lately  ARKADIA,)  a sea 
port  town  of  Greece,  in  the  Jlorea.  on  the  Gulf  of  Arkadia. 
24  miles  N.  of  .Navarino.  Pop.  2.500,  See  .Arcadia. 

K Y R AG  HUR.  ki  rd-gur',  a town  of  India,  Berar  dominions. 
113  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nagpoor. 

KYRE.  kir.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

KYREE.  kl'ree'.  (Der'a  and  Gur'ree.)  two  villages  of 
Sinde.  respectively  12  and  .37  miles  N.  of  Larkhaiia. 

KYREEGIIUR.  ki-ree-g&rt.  a town  of  North  Hindostan, 
dominions,  and  136  miles  N.IV.  ofOude.  on  the  Kali. 

KYRITZ.  kee'rits.  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg. 53  miles  N.AV.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  3600. 

KY'SERVILLE.  a pt)st-i)ffice  of  Living.ston  co..  New  York. 

K YSK  A L kis-k.dP,  a decayed  town  of  Siberia,  government 
of  Tobolsk,  near  the  Obi,  ruined  by  fire  in  1841 

KYTE  (kit)  RIVER,  a post-village  of  Ogle  co.  IIllBOis,  9C 
I miles  W.  by  N.  of  Chicago. 
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rAA.  Id.  or  LAIIA,  IM,  .t  fortified  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
i on  the  Thaya,  36  miles  N.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1.378. 
L.\A13  or  LAB.  lap.  a vill.ige  of  Hungary,  Hither  Danube, 
12  miles  from  Preshurg.  Pop.  1277. 

LAACII,  IdK.  a .smail  lake  of  Prus.sia,  17  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Coblentz.  It  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

L.\.AI\.  Idk,  (L.  Locopfrilis,)  a small  town  of  Illyria.  Carniola, 
12  miles  N.VV.  of  Lay  bach,  with  a castle.  Pop.  llUO. 

LAALAiND.  bl'land,  or  LOLLAiND,  loPldnd,  (i.  e.  “Low- 
land”.) an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic,  between  lat. 
5d°  38'  and  54°  58'  N.,  and  Ion.  11°  and  11°  52'  E.  Area  462 
square  miles.  Pop.  (1851)  55,768.  Surface  low  and  level ; it 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Danish  islands,  producing 
fine  crops  of  corn,  hemp,  hops,  aitples,  and  timber. 

LAAllAT,  Id-rdP,  an  islaml  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off 
the  N.  extremity  of  Timor  Laut.  Length  and  breadth  about 
30  miles  each. 

LAAS,  Ids,  a .small  town  of  Austria,  Illyria,  Carniola,  29 
miles  S.  of  l..aybach.  Pop.  520. 

LAAS,  Ids,  a village  of  Tyrol,  circle  of  Botzen,  near  Schlan- 
ders.  Pop.  1200. 

LAASPIIE,  Ids'feh,  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  36 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Arn.sberg.  on  the  Lahn.  Pop.  engaged  in 
woollen  cloth  factories  and  iron  works. 

LAAZ,  Idz,  or  LAZI,  Id'zee',  a village  of  Ilungar.y,  Hither 
Danube,  aliout  38  miles  from  Trentschin.  Pop.  1833. 

LA  BA,  Id/bd,  a river  of  Western  Circassia,  rises  on  the 
N.  sitle  of  the  Caucasus,  and.  after  a course  of  about  170 
miles,  joins  the  Kooban,  a little  above  Cost  Jiabinsk. 

LA  BACA.  See  L.wacca. 

LA  BAIE  DU  FhBORE,  Id  bd  dii  feh-buit/,  or  ST.  AN- 
TOINE DE  LA  BAIE,  sdNt  AN«'twdn/ deh  Id  bd,  a village 
of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Yamaska,  situated  on  the  S.  shore  of 
Lake  St.  Peter,  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  900. 

LA/BANSVILLE,  a village  of  Washington  township, 
Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  Lion  Creek,  about  68  miles 
N.N.W.  from  I'hiladelphia.  It  contains  an  extensive  slate 
manufactory,  and  about  500  inhabitants. 

LAB'ASllEK/DA,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Clare,  10  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Kiirush,  on  a bay  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Shannon.  Pop.  606. 

LABASINCZ,  loh'boh-shints^  a village  of  Hungary, 
Thither  Theiss.  about  18  miles  from  Lippa.  Pop.  1118. 

LAB.\STTDA,  ld-bd.s-teeh)d,  a town  of  Spain,  Biscay,  pro- 
vince of  Alava,  about  30  miles  from  Vittoria.  Pop.  1639. 

LA  BATIIIE.  Id'bd'tee/,  (L.  Bustitcu)  a village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  Savoy,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Moutiers.  Pop. 
1097. 

LABATLAN,  loh'bot'Idn',  a village  of  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube.  2 miles  from  Neudorf.  i’op.  996. 

LA  BATTAGLIA.  See  Battaglia,  La. 

LA  BAUCHE,  Id  bosh,  (li.  Bait^cu,)  a village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  Savoy,  on  the  Guiers,  about  4 miles  from 
Chambery.  Pop.  1470. 

LABBKO,  Idb'bro,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  State  of  Um- 
bria, 9 miles  N.W.  of  Kieti,  with  900  inhabitants,  a colle- 
giate church,  and  a hospital. 

LABE,  a river  of  Germany.  See  Elbe. 

LA  BEE,  LABE,  or  LABY,  Id/bee'.  a town  of  Africa,  Sene- 
gambia.  in  Koota.Iallon,  about  2.30  miles  N.E. of  Sierra  Leone; 
lat.  11°  10'  N.;  Ion.  8°  30'  W.  It  is  said  to  be  3 miles  in  cir- 
cuit. Pop.  about  5000. 

LA  BELGIQUE.  See  Belgium. 

LA  BELLE  KIVIERE.  See  Ohio. 

LABER,  Id/ber,  the  name  of  several  small  rivers  of  Ba- 
varia, tributaries  to  the  Danube.  A village  on  one  of  these, 
circle  of  Upper  Palatine,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Ratisbon,  has  854 
inhal'.itants,  2 churches,  a castle,  and  iron  manufactories. 

LABES,  Id'bes,  a town  of  Prussian  Pomerania.  42  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Stettin.  Pop.  3207. 

LABIAU,  Id/be-ow',  a town  of  Ea.st  Prussia,  25  miles 
N.E.  of  Kdnigsbt!rg,  on  the  Deine.  Pop.  3595. 

LA  BIOLLE,  Id-be-olP,  (L.  Bfitulhlum.)  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  Savoy,  on  the  Deisse,  at  the  foot  of  Mont- 
falcon.  about  9 miles  N.  of  Chambery.  Pop.  1469. 

LABISZIN  or  LABISCHIN,  Id'be-sheen^  a town  of  Prus- 
dan  Poland.  13  iniles  S.S.W.  of  Bromberg.  Pop.  2520. 

LA  BOBER,  ld-botb(^i!,  a small  rocky,  well  wooded  island. 
In  the  Malay  Archipelago,  about  18  miles  off  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Timor  I.aut. 

LA  BOGAN  or  LABUAN.  Id'boo-dn',  (POOLO,)  an  i.sland  of 
"he  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Borneo.  30  miles 
N.  of  Borneo.  Lat.  of  its  centre  5°  22'  N.,  Ion.  115°  10'  E. 
Length  10  mile.s.  breiulth  5 miles.  It  has  a pretty  good 
harbor,  some  workable  beds  of  coal,  and  an  abundance  of 
good  water.  It  was  taken  po.ssession  of  by  the  British  in  1846. 

LA  BOON,  LABOUN  or  LABUN,  Id'boon.  a town  of  Hu.ssian 
Poland,  ‘ overnment  of  Volhynia,  on  the  Khorim,  50  miles 
W'.S.W.  of  Zhitomeer.  Pop.  3200 


LA'BOR  CREEK,  Georgia,  flows  through  Moi  gau  count} 
into  the  Apiialachee  Biver,  about  8 miles  N.E.  from  .Madi.-,i«ii 

LABBADOK.  lab'ra-dor/,  an  exteii.-ive  peninsula.  I.,  coasi' 
of  British  North  Ameri(  a:  lat.  from  5o°to  65°  .\..  and  Ion.  56' 
to  78°  W.;  bounded  N.  by  Hud.son's  Strait,  E.  by  the  .\tiaulic 
S.E.  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  separating  it  from  .Newfound 
land;  S.  by  the  gulf  and  river  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada 
ami  W.  by  .lames’  Bay  and  Hudson’s  Bay ; area  eslimati;d  al 
about  450,00t)  square  miles.  The  interior  is  very  iinperfecllj 
known,  and  the  coast  is  almost  thioughout  rugged,  bleak 
and  de.^olate  in  the  extreme.  Towards  the  centre  the  surfact 
ri.«es.  til!  a mountain  range,  partly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Wotchish  Mountains,  appears  to  form  the  principal  water- 
shed, sending  the  waters  which  gather  on  its  sides  \\ .,  ,N.,  and 
E.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  East  Main  or  Stride,  which 
flows  nearly  due  W.  into  the  S.E.  extremity  of  James'  Bay 
the  Great  and  Little  Whale  Rivers,  vvluch  flow  in  tlie  same 
direction,  and  fall  into  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Jludson’s  Bay; 
the  Keenoganissee  and  Koksoak,  which,  flowing  respectively 
N.E.  and  N.W.,  unite  their  streams  and  fall  into  Ungava  or 
South  Bay,  oft'  the  S.E.  of  Hudson’s  Strait;  and  the  .Meschic- 
kemau  or  North  West  Biver,  which  flow  s E.  into  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Isle.  The  lakes  are  very  numerous,  almost  every 
river  forming  several  by  expanding  during  its  course.  The 
largest  are  Clear  Water,  in  the  W.,  which  di.-charges  itself 
by  a stream  of  the  same  name  into  Hudson’s  Bay;  Mistas- 
sinnie.  in  the  S.,  and  Meschickemau,  an  expansion  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  prevailing  rocks  on  the 
coast  are  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate.  Above  these,  in 
some  parts,  is  a bed  of  old  red  sandstone,  aliout  2UU  feel 
thick,  followed  by  secondary  limestone.  Towards  the  inte- 
rior the  secondary  formations  disappear,  and  the  primary 
become  predominant.  The  surface,  when  seen  at  a distance 
from  the  sea,  has  a green  and  alluvial  appearance,  but  is 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  covered  with  moss  and  stunted 
shrub.s.  In  the  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  .sandy,  and  the 
temperature  consideiably  above  the  average,  juni.per.  birch, 
and  poplar  trees  are  found  growing  in  a kind  of  forests, 
which  are  haunted,  during  summer,  by  deer,  bears,  wolvc.s, 
foxes,  martins,  otter.s,  <tc.,  till  the  approach  of  winter  drives 
them  to  the  coast.  The  climate  is  too  severe  to  ripen  any 
of  the  ordinary  cereals,  but  barley,  sown  and  cut  green, 
makes  excellent  fodder,  and  both  potatoes  and  several 
species  of  culinary  vegetables  are  said  to  do  well.  The 
Inhabitants,  con.sisting  chiefly  of  Esquimaux,  subsist  prin- 
cipally by  hunting  and  fishing;  but  every  year  great  num 
bers  of  fishing  vessels  arrive  both  from  the  British  dominions 
and  the  United  States,  and  profit  by  the  valuable  fisheries 
along  the  coast.  It  is  supposed  that  the  British  subjects 
engaged  in  these  fi.sheries,  chiefly  from  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Canada,  amount  to  at  lea.st  20.000.  Much  of 
the  produce  is  sent  to  Newfoundland  before  being  exported 
to  Europe;  but  here  are  several  English  and  Jersey  estals 
lishments,  and  one-third  of  the  resident  inhabitants  con- 
sists of  English,  Irish,  and  Jersey  servants  left  in  charge, 
who  take  annually  from  16,000  to  18,000  seals.  The 
total  value  in  fish  and  oil  is  estimated  at  from  £600.000  ti 
£800,000.  The  European  settlemeiit.s,  all  on  the  E.  coast, 
consist  of  Eorteau  and  Bradore  Bays,  Anse,  Le  Blanc,  and 
the  Moravian  stations  Nain,  Okhak,  Hopedale.  and  Hebron. 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  have  several  settlements  in 
Labrador,  and  receive  many  valuable  furs  from  it.  'The 
total  population  is  supposed  to  be  about  5000.  Labrador 
was  discovered  by  Cabot  in  1496;  and  rediscovered  by  Hud- 
son in  1610.  It  was  named  by  the  Spaniards  Tierra  Larr.a- 
DOR  or  “ cultivable  land,”  to  distingui.sh  it  from  Greenland. 

LA  BRANCH  LANDING,  a postoflice  of  St.  Charles  parish, 
Louisiana. 

LABREDE,  U'hrakR,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde,  11  miles  S.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  in  1852,  1560.  Its 
castle  was  the  birth-place  of  Montesquieu. 

LABRIT,  Id'bree/.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Landes,  16  miles  N.  of  AIont-de-Marsan.  Pop.  in  1852.  1100. 
It  we(s  formerly  a town  called  Albert,  (dl'baiR/,)  and  has 
ruins  of  a cast(e  of  Henry  I V. 

LABBUGUIERE,  l^'brii'ghe-aiR/,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Tarn,  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Castres.  Pop.  in 
1852.  3518. 

LABUAN.an  i.sland  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  SeeLABOOAN. 

LABU-HADJI,  U'boo-hii/jee,  a seaport  town  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Lombok. 

LABUN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Laboon. 

LABY,  a town  of  Western  Africa.  See  Labee. 

L’ACADIE,  Id'kd'dee',  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co 
of  Huntingdon,  21  miles  S.E.  of  Montreal.  It  contains 
several  stores  and  hotels.  Pop.  about  200. 

LA  CANADA,  Id-kdn-yd/di,  a post-office  of  Rio  Arriba  co., 
New  Mexico. 

LACANTUN,  Id-kdn-toon^,  a river  of  Central  America 
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It  rises  in  Giiatomnla ; lat.  15°  25'  N.,  and  about  Ion.  92° 
W ; Hows  first  K.  foi  about  60  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  a 
braneli  coming  from  the  vicinity  of  Salama.  It  now  turns 
N.  for  about  2+  miles;  tlien  W'.N.W.  for  GO  miles;  receives 
La  I'assion.  and  about  75  miles  below  joins  the  Usumasinta. 
The  united  stream,  after  a course  of  210  miles,  falls  into 
the  (iulf  of  Mexico  at  Lake  Terminos.  The  whole  course  is 
thus  aliout  4:?0  miles,  tint  its  upjier  part  is  little  known. 

LACAR.\COOND.\.  lak'a-ra-koon'di.  a town  of  Ihitish  In- 
d.a.  presidency  of  Bengal,  district  of  Beerbhoom,  110  miles 
N.K.  nf  Calcutta. 

ly.ACAU.N’K.  li'kon^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn,  2:5  miles  K.N.K.  of  Castres.  Fop.  in  1852.  4078. 

LAC.\/K,  li'kclzL  a town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn, 
IG  miles  .\.K.  of  Castres.  Fop.  in  1852.  2427. 

LACCADIVF  (Idk'ka-dTv')  ISLKS.  (called  by  the  natives 
LuLurodem'li^  deeidi  signifying  “island”.)  a group  of  low 
islands  in  the  Indian  ()cean,  extending  between  lat.  10°  and 
12°  \..  and  Ion.  72° and  74°  E..  about  1 50  miles  W.  of  the  .Mala- 
bar coast.  They  consist  of  17  principal  isles  of  coral  formation. 
Andcrot.  or  Underoot,  the  largest,  is  3 miles  long.  They 
have  an  aggregate  population  of  about  10.000  Mohammedans. 
Several  of  theiu  are  uninhabited.  The  principal  products 
are  coir,  jaggery,  cocoa,  and  betel  nuts,  with  .some  rice,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  small  cat-tie.  The  best  cables  of  .Malabar  are 
made  frfim  the  Laccadive  coir.  The  islands  were  discovered 
by  Vasco  de  (iama  in  1499. 

LACCIll.VKKLLA.  liik-ke-d-r^Fli,  (L.  LactarelHa,)  a village 
of  >oilbei-n  Italy,  2 miles  E.S.E.  of  Binasco,  on  the  Olona, 
with  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  of  some  celebrity  in  the 
Italian  civil  wars.  Fop.  2038. 

L.\CC(),  liik'ko.  a village  of  Naples,  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  island  of  Ischia.  Fop.  1905. 

LAC  I)K  COME  See  COMO.  L.vkk  OF. 

LAC  DE  LA  FLUIE.  See  Bainy  Lake. 

LAC  DE  L’ESCLAVE.  See  Gre.at  Si.ave  L.ake. 

LAC  DES  BOIS.  See  Lake  of  the  AVoops. 

LAC  DES  MILLE  ISLES,  lik  d.-l  mill  eel,  (“Lake  of  the 
Thou.sand  Islands,”)  an  expansion  in  the  upper  part  of  St. 
Lawrence  Kivkr,  which  see. 

LAC  DES  .MONTAGNES.  See  Athaba.sca. 

LAC  DES  RE.\XES(“  Rein  Deer  Lake”).  See  Deer  Lake. 

LAC  DU  RUFFLE.  See  Buffalo  Lake. 

LAC  DU  GKA.XD  OURS.  See  Bear  Lake  (Great). 

LACEM5Y,  a imrish  of  England,  county  of  Lincoln. 

LACED.EMON,  las-e-deefmon,  (Gr.  AuKeSaiijicov,  Lalrdai- 
rrwn.)  an  ancient  Grecian  state,  of  which  Sparta  was  the 
capital  See  I.aconia.  Adj.  and  inhab.  LvcEUAiMoLviAN. 

L.At'EDOGNA,  Id-clul-dAiFyd,  a small  town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Frincipato  Ultra,  19  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ariauo.  Fop. 
500.  It  is  a bishop's  see. 

LACEFEDE  (Ids'se-peed')  BAY.  South  Australia,  is  that 
part  of  Encounter  Bay  immediately  N.  of  Cape  Bei  nouilli. 

I At'EI'EDE  ISIjA.XDS.  a group  of  low  sandy  islands,  N. 
W.  of  Australia,  olf  Dampier  Land. 

I.A'CEV'.  a iiost  village  in  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois,  70  miles 
W.X.W.  from  Chicago. 

LA'CEY  SFRIXG,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co.,A'irginia. 

LA'CEY’S  SI’Rl.XG.  a post-office  of  Alorgan  co.,  Alabama. 

L.A'CEY  VI  LLE.  a post-village  of  Wyoming  co.,  Fenn.syl- 
vania,  on  the  .North  Branch  of  the  Susijuehanna  River.  18 
miles  above  Tunkhannock.  The  North  Branch  Canal  is  in 
progress  of  construction  to  this  place. 

1,.\CEA’V1  LLE.  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio. 

L.ACHE.X,  LFKen.  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  and 
13  miles  N..X.E.  of  Schwy tz,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Zuiich.  Fop.  1510. 

LACII'FORD.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

LACIIIXE.  Id'sheeid.  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  on 
the  island  of  and  9 miles  S.  of  Montreal.  It  is  the  centre  of 
all  the  commerce  between  Ui>per  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
here  the  boats  of  the  North-AVest  Company  commence  their 
voyage  for  the  iiiterior.  A railroad  connects  Lachine  with 
Montreal.  There  is  a canal  from  this  point  to  Montreal,  to 
avoid  the  rapids  of  St.  Louis. 

LAt'IlL.A.X.  Idkddn.  a river  of  East  Au.stralia.  rises  by  seve- 
ral beails  in  the  counties  of  King  and  Bathurst,  New  South 
Wales,  flows  W.,  and  joins  the  Murrumbidgee  to  form  the 
Murray  River,  near  lat.  34°  30' S..  Ion.  144°  10'  E.  In  the 
last  [tart  of  its  course  it  expands  into  extensive  marshes. 
Its  total  cour-e  may  be  estimated  at  400  miles.  It  gives 
name  to  a district  havitig  an  area  of  about  15.000  square 
miles,  and  a jiopulation  of  2198,  between  the  rivers  Lachlan 
anil  .^lurrumbidgee. 

LAt'II  tWIC/,E.  lii-Ko-vee'chd.  or  LI ACIIOWITZE.  le-d- 
KO-veet's;).  a town  of  Itussia.  government  and  54  miles  S.W. 
of  Minsk.  It  was  once  fortified,  and  the  capital  of  a county. 
The  Rus.sians  and  Cossacks  were  defeated  here  in  1060  by  the 
Foies. 

.1.A  CHRO.MA.  13  krotmi.  an  islet  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia.  1 mile  S.  of  Ragusa.  at  which  Richard 
C<eur  de  Lion  landed  on  his  return  fi-om  Falestine. 

LACIISA.  hlK'sji.  a town  of  Arabia.  See  La'isa. 

LACllUTE.  Id'shlitef,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co, 
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of  TwoM^antains.  15  miles  E.  of  Monireal  and  6 mile.s  from 
St.  Andrew’s.  It  contains  several  stores,  and  3 mills. 

LACINIUAI  FROMONTORIUM.  See  Care  Xao. 

LACK,  a township  of . I uniata  CO..  Fennsylvania.  P.1340. 

LACK'AMUTE,  a post-office  of  Folk  co..  Oregon. 

LACK'AWAC',  a t o.-t-vi.lage  of  Ulster  co.,  N’.  Y.,  about 
80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

LACK'AWAN'NA  or  LACK'AAVAN'NOCK,  a river  of 
Fennsylvania,  rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  and  falls 
into  the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  about  10 
miles  above  Wilkesbarre.  The  val.ey  of  this  river  i.s  noted 
for  rich  coal-mines. 

LACKAWANNA,  a post-township  of  Luzerne  co..  Fenn- 
sylvania. 16  miles  S.S.W.  from  Carbondale.  Fop.  1663. 

I.ACK'AWAN'NOCK  MOUNTAIN.  Fennsylvania,  extends 
from  the  Susquehanna  north-eastward  along  the  N.W.  .side 
of  LackaAvanna  River,  for  25  or  30  miles.  The  average 
height  may  be  about  800  feet.  This  mountain,  togethei 
with  the  N'anticoke  and  Shawnee  Mountains,  of  whii  b it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  continuation,  constitutes  the  N.W 
boundary  of  the  Lackawanna  or  W/oming  coal  val.ey,  the 
Wyoming  and  .Moosic  Mountains  forming  the  S.E.  boundarj 
This  valley  is  near  70  miles  long,  and  from  5 to  6 miles 
wide. 

LACK'AWAX'EN,  a river  in  the  N.  part  of  Fennsylvania, 
rises  in  Wayne  co.,  and  enters  the  Delaware  in  i’ike  to. 

LACK.AW.AXEN,  a town.ship  of  Fike  co.,  Fennsylvania, 
on  the  Delaware  River.  Fop.  1241. 

LACKAWAXEN,  a thriving  po.st-village  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lackawaxen,  which  is  here  crossed  by  the  Ncav  York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  121  miles  from  New  York  City.  The 
Ilud.son  and  Delaware  Canal  crosses  the  Delaware  River  by 
an  aqueduct  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  place. 

LACKEN'BACll,  Idk^ken-biiK',  a village  of  llungary,  co. 
and  15  miles  S.  of  (Edenb’urg.  Fop.  1333. 

L.ACK'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

LACKGNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer.set. 

L.A  CLAIR,  a post-village  in  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois,  70  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Chicago. 

LA  CLEDE,  Vi  klaid,  or  lah  kleed,  formerly  KIN'DER- 
IIOOK',  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Missouri,  has  an 
area  of  750  sijuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  in  the  E.  part  hj 
Gasconade  River  and  its  Osage  fork,  and  also  drained  by  the 
Niangua  and  Auglaize  Rivers.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and 
consists  partly  of  prairies  and  partly  of  fore.sts  of  hard  tim- 
ber. La  Clede  was  formed  a few  years  ago  out  of  the  AV' 
part  of  Fulaski  co..  and  named  in  honor  of  La  Clede.  the 
founder  of  St.  Loui.s.  Capital,  Lebanon.  Pop.  5182,  of 
whom  4877  were  free,  and  •‘>05  slaves. 

LaC  MASKINON'GR,  l3k  mds'kee'n(\Nc'zh,V,  a small  vil- 
lage of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Berthier,  66  miles  N.  of  Mon- 
treal. Fop.  about  21)00. 

LACOBRIGA.  See  Laoos, 

L.A'COCK  or  LAY'COCK,  apari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts, 
3 miles  S.  of  Chijipenham.  Here  are  interesting  remains 
of  i>  large  nunnery,  founded  in  1232.  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
which  is  preserved  a copy  of  the  Magna  Charta,  sent  by  Henry 
HI.  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury. 

LACOLLE,  Id'kolF.  a po.st-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Huntingdon,  38  miles  S.E.  of  Montreal.  It  contains  seve- 
ral stores,  hotels,  and  3 mills.  Fop.  about  500. 

LA'CON,  an  incorporated  city,  capital  of  Marshall  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  left  ( E.)  bank  of  Illinois  River,  99  m.  .X.  from 
Siuinglield.  Steamboats  can  a.scend  to  this  place  in  nearly 
all  stages  of  water.  Lacon  has  a court-house,  2 newsjiaiier 
offices,  5 churche.s,  and  1 bank.  The  value  of  grain,  <tc. 
sliiiqied  here  in  1864,  wa.s  estimated  at  $2,u0i),000.  op.  1 J14. 

LACtFNA,  a post-office  of  .lelTerson  co..  Kentucky. 

LACON'I,  Id-kohiee.  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  45 
miles  N.  of  Cagliari,  on  a hill.  Fop.  1768. 

LACON'I  A.  l3-Wne-d.  a government  of  Greece,  compri.-ing 
the  .soulhmost  sub-peninsula  of  the  .Morea.  Frincipal  n\er, 
the  Eurotas.  Chief  town.  Zimova  (anc.  Ariop'nlis  f)  on  its  W. 
coast.  Laco/nia  or  Lacon^ica.  (Gr.  Aukoivikij,  Lakovil.t'.)  was 
in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  celehrateil  of  the  Grec  an 
states.  Sparta  was  the  capital.  Adj.  and  inhab.  Laco.m.a.v, 
li-kohie-an. 

L.\C0N1A,  a post-office  of  Desha  co..  Arkansas. 

L.AlCONIA.  a I’ost-village  of  Harri.«on  co.,  Indiana,  2 miles 
from  the  Ohio  River  and  13  miles  S.  of  Corydon. 

LACO.XICUS  SINUS.  See  Kolokythia.  Gulf  of. 

LA  COTE  ST.  .MARIE.  1,4  kot  sent  mahee,  a post-office  of 
Marquette  co..  Wisconsin. 

I.AC  QUl  I’ARLE,  Ilk  kee  paRl,  a ])Ost-village  of  Mim.o 
sota,  situated  on  I ac  Qui  Farle,  an  expansion  of  St.  Peter's 
River.  I4n  miles  W.  of  St.  I’anl  s. 

LACROMA.  See  La  Chroma. 

LA  CROSSE,  14  krossL  a small  river  of  Wiscon.sin,  rises  ic 
La  Crosse  co.  and  tiows  into  the  .Mississippi. 

LA  CROSSE,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Wisconsin,  l-ir- 
dering  on  .Miiine.sota,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  th^ 
Jlis^issipjii  River,  contains  about  450  siptare  miles.  It  is 
^ intersected  by  La  Crosse  River,  and  bounded  oi;  the  N.W 
j by  Black  River,  Capital,  La  Crosse.  Pop.  12,18i 
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LA  CT^nsSE,  a city,  capital  of  La  Crosse  co.,  Wisconsin, 
is  beantifnily  situated  on  the  left  l>ank  of  the  Mississii)pi 
River,  at  tlie  niDUtli  of  La  Crosse  River,  and  on  the  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  about  125  miles  N.\V^  of  Madison. 
It  contains  a conrt-hojise,  8 churches,  8 banks,  4 newspaper 
offices,  a normal  instittite,  a Uniterl  States  land  olfice,  4 
manufactories  of  farming  implements,  2 of  threshing  ma- 
chines, .3  foundries,  and  many  other  factories  and  mills. 
Pop.  in  ISfiO,  .S.VfiO;  in  18^5,  about  7000. 

LACTACUNGA.  See  Tacunga. 

LACTiJDUKLI.M.  See  Towcester. 

LAC  UN  Z A.  Id-koonfthl,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Navarre,  on  the  Araquil,  24  miles  from  ibimpeluna.  Pop. 
853. 

LACUS  ASPIIALTTTES.  See  Dead  Sea. 

LACUS  V ERR  AN  US.  See  Laqo  .M.aggiore. 

L.VCY,  a iiost-office  of  Drew  co.,  Arkansas. 

L.\CY,  a small  post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois. 

L.YCY’S  HILL,  a post-oftice  of  Pk  keus  co.,  Alabama. 

LAD.\  (UMi)  ISLES,  a cluster  of  high  rugged  islaiul.s,  off 
the  N.W.  coast  of  the- Malay  peninsula.  Lat.  6°  12'  N., 
Ion.  99°  40'  E. 

L.\DAKH,  lil'd3k',  an  independent  country  of  Central 

A. sia.  between  lat.  32°  and  30°  N . and  Ion.  76°  and  79°  E..  hav- 
ing S.  and  S.\V.  the  Hiinal:iya  Mountains  separating  it  from 
Cashiu(‘re  and  other  dejiendencies  of  the  Punjab.  N.  the  Kara- 
korum Mountains  separating  it  from  Chinese  Toorkistan,  E. 
Great  Thibet,  and  N.W.  IJaltee  or  Little  Thibet.  Area  loo.sely 
estimated  at  30,000  squai’e  miles,  and  population  at  from 
160.000  to  500.000,  mostly  Thibetans.  Surface  wholly  moun- 
tainous. intersp(!rsed  with  narrow  valley.s,  the  principal 
being  thosi'  of  tbe  Upper  Indus  and  its  affluents.  Soil  sterile, 
and  climate  severe;  yet  the  mountain  sides  being  carefully 
embanked  with  stone  dykes,  and  industriously  cultivated, 
pretty  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  are 
raiseil.  with  apples  and  apricots.  Prangos,  a peculiar  kind 
of  fodder,  is  abundant,  as  is  rhubarb.  Sulphur,  iron,  lead, 
and  copper  might  be  mined  profitably.  This  country  is 
the  greaKdepot  for  the  wool  iised  for  the  manufacture  of 
cashmere  sliawks.  The  transit  trade  with  all  the  neigh- 
joring  regions  is  extensive,  and  conducted  mostly  by  means 
of  mules  and  sbeep.  The  government  is  despotic,  but  the 
rajah  is  con  trolled  by  the  priests,  who  swarm  in  this  country 
as  in  Thibet.  The  armed  force  consists  of  a peasant-militia. 
Ladakh  has  been  repeatedly  under  the  rule  of  more  power- 
ful neighbors;  iluring  the  life  of  Runjeet  Singh  it  formed 
a part  of  his  dominion.  Principal  city,  Leh. 

Y.  .i.ASZ,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Jasz-Ladant. 

L.ADREHG  E.N,  Udfb&R'ohen,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prus.sia, 
government  and  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Miinster.  Pop.  1345. 

L.\1)M{R  >KE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

LADD-S'RURGH.  a post-office  of  Rradford  co..  Pa. 

LA  DEI  NOE- POLE.  ll-dPno-A-po-l.i/,  a small  town  of  Russia, 
goverumeut  of  Olonets,  on  the  Sveer,  (or  Svir,)  30  miles  from 
Its  mouth,  in  Lake  Ladoga,  and  where,  under  Peter  the 
Great,  the  first  Russian  ships  were  built  for  the  navigation 
of  the  R.altic. 

L.YDi'lN  RURQ,  iJ/den-booRO',  a town  of  Baden,  circle 
Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Neckar,  with  a station  on  the  Main 
Neckar  Railway,  6 miles  E.S.E  of  .Mannheim.  Pop.  2431. 

LADEND  )RK  or  LAADENDGRE,  UMen-dSaf',  a village 
of  I^ower  Austria,  on  the  Zaya,  about  9 miles  from  Gauners- 
a)rf  Pop.  1490. 

LADE.N'ZE.  l;i-dJn'zeh,  ld'd8\zf,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince Ilf  Ilainaut.  13  miles  N.W..of  Metis.  Pop.  1149. 

LADIESBURG.  la/diz-barg.  a post-village  in  Frederick  co., 
.Maryland.  80  miles  N.W.  from  Annapolis. 

LADI'GA,  a post-vil  age  of  Calhoun  co.,  Alabama,  140 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Montgomery. 

L.\  DIG.N -AC,  Id'deen'ydkA  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Haute- Vienne,  arrondlssement  of  St.  Yrieix.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2.o9ii. 

LAUIK,  RiMeek'.  or  YORGAN  LADIK.  yoR'gln'ld/deek', 
(anc.  Tj  inilirf'a  (hmbus'ta.)  a town  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  24  miles 
N..\.W.  of  Konia.  It  is  built  of  mud.  in  the  mid.st  of  a 
mound  of  ruins,  and  has  many  antiquities,  consisting  of 
altars,  columns,  friezes.  Ac.  Pop.  about  500. 

L\I)IKIA  or  L.VDIKIYEII.  See  Latakef.a. 

L.VDI.Ml  R )\’EZE,  1 lMe-me-ro-v8'z4,  a village  of  Austria, 
Slavonia,  about  12  miles  from  Eszek.  Pop.  908. 

I^.\'D  )CK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

L.\D  EG. A.  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana,  11  miles 

B. S.E.  front  Crtiwfurdsville. 

LAI)  )(i.A,  a post-office  of  Fond-du-Lac  co.,  Wi.sconsin, 

L.VDGGA,  l3'do-gi,  the  largest  lake  of  Europe,  is  situated 
la  Russia,  mostly  between  lat.  59°  58'  and  61°  46'  N.,  and 
Ion.  30°  and  3.3°  E.,  enclosed  by  the  governments  of  St. 
I’elcr-burg,  Olonets,  and  Viborg.  Area  6190  .square  miles. 
Depth  very  une(|ual.  'The  shores  are  generally  low  : it  con- 
ttiins  si-vei-iil  i-lands.  and  numerous  roeks  and  quicksands. 
It  receives  about  60  river.s,  and  discharges  its  surplus 
waters  by  the  Neva  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  Ladoga 
Canal,  70  miles  in  length,  and  74  feet  in  breadth,  and  the 
'i  '.-l';')!  and  Sveer  Canals,  form  a navigable  chain  all  around 
Uii  c auu  a.x,.  sines. 


LADOGA,  NEAT,  a town  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Ladoga 
government  and  70  ntilcs  E.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Pop.  30U0 
Old  L.adoo.a  is  a villtige  adjacent. 

L.ADRONES,  Md-rAnz'.  (Sp.  )iron.  Rid-rA/nCs,)  or  5IARI 
ANNE  (mi're-aniF;  or  .MAlilANA  (ina're-d'nd)  L'^I.ANDS,  » 
group  in  the  North  Pacilic,  belonging  to  Spain,  mostly  be- 
tween lat.  13°  and  21°N.,  and  Ion.  144° and  146°  E..  and  con- 
.sisting  of  20  islands,  of  which  only  5 are  inbabited.  Pop 
10,000.  'They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  densely  wooded,  and 
very  fertile.  Principal  islands.  Guguan.  (goc-gw.-lnR)  Rota 
(ro^td,)  and  'Tinian,  (tee-ne-;lnR)  on  the  first  of  whii  li  is  the 
capital  town  St.  Igtiaziotle  Agana.  'The  Ladrones  were  disco 
vered  by  Magellan,  in  1521.  and  called  L.\.s  1.sl.\8  de  los  L\ 
DRO.NES,  i.  e.  the  “islands  of  the  thieves.”  from  the  thievish 
disposition  of  the  nativ  es.  'They  were  also  named  the  Mar 
ana  Islands,  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 

LADRONES,  a small  group  of  islands  in  the  China  Sea, 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Canton  River,  18  miles  S.E.  of 
Macao. 

LADWA.  Idd'wd,  a town  of  North  Ilindostan,  capital  of  a 
small  chictVhip.  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kuniaul. 

LAH)Y.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Orkney,  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  isle  of  Sanda. 

LADY.  Id'dee,  or  IMADI,  le-dAlee,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Moheeiev,  30  miles  E..\.E.  of  Orsza. 

LADY  (l.i'dee)  ISLE,  an  uninhabited  rocky  islet,  off  the 
AV.  coast  of  Scotland.  <ro.  ami  5j  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Ayr.  It 
is  important,  as  affording  the  only  .sheltered  anclioragc  along 
a great  extent  of  coast. 

La'DYBANK.  a station  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  on  the 
Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Perth  Railway,  at  its  divergence  to 
Perth. 

LA'DY  .TU'LIA  PEIUCY'ISLAND,  an  islet,  off  the  S.  coast 
of  Australia,  in  Portland  Bay.  Lat. 38° 35'  S.,  Ion.  141  °5o'  K, 

LADYKIRK,  la/de-kirk^,  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ber- 
wick-on-'Tweed. 

LAEKEN,  Id'ken,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  South 
Brabant,  2 miles  N.  of  Brussel.s,  w ith  w liicb  it  comimiiiicatcs 
by  a planted  avenue.  It  has  a roy.al  park  and  re.-idcnce. 

LAER  or  L.AR,  (Lar.)  l.'iR.  a village  of  I’russia,  government 
of  Dautzic,  circle  of  Marienburg.  Pop.  1025. 

LAER,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  near  Miinster. 
Pop.  896. 

LAERNE,  laRfneh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ea.st 
Flander.s,  6 miles  K.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  3770. 

LA  FARGEA’ILLE.  id  farj'vil.  a post  village  of  Jefler.son 
CO..  New  York,  16  miles  N.  of  AVatertown. 

LAFAYE'TTE.  laf'a-yAtU,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Mis- 
sissippi. has  an  area  of  about  800  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  'Tallahatcliie,  and  its  affluent  the  A’oeknapa 
tiiifa  River.  'The  surface  is  diversified  by  gentle  nndulatiuns 
and  adorned  by  open  groves  of  oak,  hickory,  &c.  Tbe  soil 
has  a substratum  of  sand,  and  is  very  productive.  es]ie(  ially 
in  the  valleys.  It  is  intersected  liy  the  Mississippi  Central 
Railroad.  'Tlie  Chickasaw  Indians  were  removed  from 
fids  part  of  the  state  in  18.38.  Caj)itHl,  Oxlbnl.  Popu- 
lation in  1860,  16,125,  of  whom  8996  were  free,  and  7129 
slaves. 

LAFAYETTE  parish,  in  the  S.  part  of  Louisiana,  contains 
about  350  Sfpiare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  A'erinilion 
River,  (navigable  by  steamboats.)  'The  surface  is  iieaily 
level;  the  soil  is  alinvial  and  fertile.  Pop.  9003,  of  whom 
45  to  were  free,  and  4463  slav(‘a. 

LAFAYE'T'TE,  a county  in  the  S.AV.  part  of  Arkansas, 
bordering  oti  Louisiana  and  'Texas,  contains  about  1500 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Red  River,  and  also 
drained  by  Bayous  Bodcan  and  Dauchite  and  the  ISuljibur 
fork  of  Red  River.  'The  surface  is  level,  and  is  interspei-sed 
with  prairies ; tbe  soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  LewisviLe.  Pop. 
8464,  of  whom  41.53  were  free,  and  4.311  slaves. 

LAFAYE'T'TE.  (formerly  LILLARD,)a  county  in  tbe  AY. 
part  of  .Missouri,  has  an  area  of  612  square  miles.  'The  Mi.s- 
souri  River,  which  here  Hows  towards  the  E.,  forms  the 
northern  bouniiary;  the  county  is  al.so  drained  by  l,ig 
Snybar  and  'Terre  Beau  Creeks,  and  by  tbe  8alt  Fork  of 
Blackwater  River.  The  surface  is  agreeably  diversified  ; tlie 
soil  is  remarkably  and  almost  uniformly  fertile.  Liine.stone 
and  sandstone  underlie  a large  part  of  the  coiiniy.  'The 
bluffs  of  tbe  Mis.souri  aloHo  the  northern  border  consist 
almost  entirely  of  beds  tif  stone-coal.  Lafayette  is  among 
the  most  populous  and  highly  cultivated  counties  in  tbe 
state.  Capital,  l.,(‘xiiigt()n.  Pop.  2U,(J98,  of  whom  13,724 
were  free,  and  6;374  slaves. 

LAFAYE'TTE.  a county  in  the  S.S.AV.  part  of  AYisconsin, 
bordering  on  Illinois,  has  an  area  of  about  660  s(ji:  are  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  Fevre  River,  and  the  two  branclies  of  the 
Pekatonica,  which  cross  the  nortliern  border  *of  tbe  county, 
and  unite  in  the  S.E.  part.  'The  surface  is  broken  by  ridges, 
which  are  in  some  parts  entirely  bare  of  timber,  and  in 
others  covered  with  a sparse  grow  th  of  oaks.  'Tlie  soil  is 
generally  productive.  The  clilf  limestone  which  underlies 
the  county  abounds  in  rii  h veins  of  lead  and  copper,  from 
which  large  quantities  of  tliese  ore-i  are  taken.  'The  famous 
Platte  mounds,  in  the  N.AV.  [lart.  are  remarkable  fir  their 
regular  form,  and  are  su>Tounded  by  a large  expanse  of 
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prairi?  This  county  is  intersprtpd  hy  a branch  of  the  Ga- 
hma and  Chicago  Railroad.  Cajdtal.  Darlington.  Pop.  IS.rU. 

LAJ?  Aiii'i'Tri,  a post-ollice  of  (irafloa  co.,  Kew  Hamp- 
shire. 

LaFAYETTL,  a post  village  and  township  of  Onondaga 
CO.,  Aew  York,  on  the  Syracuse  and  liinghamton  Railroad, 
about  12  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Syracuse.  In  this  townsliip  is  an 
Indian  reservation.  Pop. 

LAEAYiiiTTE,  a post  vidage  and  township  of  Su.s.sex  co., 
New  Jersey,  about  70  miies  N'.  of  Treutou.  It  has  2 or  3 
churches,  and  2 iron  foundries.  Pop  of  the  towii.ship  919. 

LAE. \  YiiiTTE,  a post-village  and  township  of  -McKean  co., 
Pennsylvania,  12  miles  W.  of  Csmithport,  and  208  miies  N.W. 
01  llarri.-^burg.  Pop.  214. 

L-4P.4VETTE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Roanoke  River;  about  190  miies  VV.  by  S.  of  Rich- 
mond. Pop.  from  2o0  to  300. 

LA  FAY  ETTe,  a post-village,  capital  of  Walker  co.,  Georgia, 
210  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville,  is  beautifully  situated  in 
a mountainous  region.  The  village  has  a court-house,  2 
churehe.s  1 academy,  and  lO  stores.  It  was  formerly  called 
Chattooga. 

i.-\ FAYETTE,  a village  of  Chambers  co.,  Alabama.  See 
ChaMUKRS  CoOliT-llOliSli. 

LAF. 4VETTE,  Loui.-iana.  See  New  Orle.ans. 

LAFAYETTE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Macon  co.,  Ten- 

nes.see,  55  miies  N.E.  of  Nashville. 

L-\ FAYETTE,  a thriving  po.st-village  of  Christian  co., 
Kentucky,  218  miles  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort,  and  1 mile  from 
the  Tenne.ssee  line.  It  contains  4 churches,  and  6 dry 
goods  stores. 

LAFA  V FITTE,  a township  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  P.  1 215. 

L.\FAYlvTTE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
National  Road,  22  miles  VV.  of  Coiumbus,  has  about  2U0 
inhabitants. 

LAFAYETTE,  a township  in  the  central  part  of  Medina 
co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1325. 

LAFAYETTE,  a small  village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 

LAF.VYETTE,  a township  of  Van  Rureu  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  892. 

L.VFA  V'ETTE.  a town.ship  in  Alien  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1320. 

LAFAYETTE,  a township  in  Fbiyd  co.,  Indiana.  Pop  1534. 

LAF.A  YFTTE.  a township  in  NIadison  co  . Indiana  P.  1002. 

LAFAYETTE,  a township  in  Owen  co  . Indiana.  Pop.  1181. 

Laf  AYeTTE,  a flourishing  town,  cajiital  of  Tippecanoe 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  V\  abash  River,  and  on 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  btt  miles  N.W.  of  Indiana- 
polis, and  123  miles  S.E.  from  Chicago,  hit.  40°  25'  N.,  Ion. 
8o°  49'  W.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  gradually  ri.siug 
grouud,  which  affords  a delightful  view  of  the  river  and  the 
neighboring  hills.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  on  the 
canal  above  named,  which  connects  if  with  Li'ke  Erie  and 
the  Ohio  River.  The  Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad  inteb- 
sects  the  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Chicago  Railroad  at 
this  point,  wliich  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Lafayette  and 
Indianapolis  Railroail.  These  a<l vantages,  together  with  the 
fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  render  it  a place  of 
active  trade,  and  the  principal  grain  market  in  the  state.  It 
contains  a court-house  which  cost  ^tjo.doo,  1 hanks,2of  which  | 
are  national.  2 academies,  4 public  m IiooIs.  and  13  churches,  j 
Boineof  which  are  large  and  handsome  buibUngs.  It  lias  also' 
27)appr-niills,several  iron  fouinh  ies.aud  large  establishments  ' 
for  packing  jiork.  Four  weekly,  2 tri  weekly,  and  2 daily 
newspapers  are  published  here.  The  surrounding  country 
consists  of  fertile  prairies,  interspersed  with  oak  oi>enings. 
Settled  in  1825.  Pop.  in  18 16, 1700:  in  1850,til20;  inlSC0,9387. 

LAFAY  ETTE,  a township  in  Fulton  co.,  Illinois. 

L-\FAYETTE,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Ogle  co., 
Illinois.  Pop.  568. 

LAFAYETTE,  a post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Illinois,  on  a 
branch  of  Spoon  River,  lOO  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

LAFAYETTE,  a {)Ostrvillage  in  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  35  miles  N. 
by  W.  from  Iowa  City. 

LAFAYivTTE,  a pretty  village  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
River  Des  Moines,  13  miles  below  Fort  Des  Moines,  is  situated 
on  the  border  of  a prairie. 

LAFAYETTE,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Wal- 
worth CO..  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1122. 

LAFAYETTE,  a post-vdllage.  capital  of  Yam  Hill  co., 
Oregon,  situated  at  the  falls  on  the  Yam  Hill  River,  which 
is  navigable  for  boats  nearly  to  this  place,  about  28  miles 
N. N.W.  of  Salem.  Pop.  417. 

L.VFAYETTE  COLLEGE.  See  E.vston,  Penn.sylvania. 

LAFAYETTE  HILL,  a post-office,  Fluvanna  co.,  Virginia. 

L.VFAYlvTTE  SPRINGS,  a po-vt-ofrice  of  Lafayette  co., 
Missi.<sippi. 

LAFA  YETTEVILLE,  a posUiffice.  Dutchess  co., New  York. 

L.VFGTNG  G-'VIG.,  a po.st-office  of  CbeioRee  co.,  Georgia. 

L-V  FUMMl.V,  a po.«t-otfice  of  Lafayette  co.,  .Mi.-isi.-i.-iippi. 

L.V  FoNT.VlNE,  lah  f6n-t.iiP,  a post-office  of  Harlan  co., 
Kentucky. 

I.. A FoNT.VINE,  a post-office  of  Wabash  co..  Indiana. 

L.\  FUURCHE,  lah-foorslP,  a bayou  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
liouisiana,  an  outlet  of  the  Mi.-sissippi,  commencing  at 
Uouald.sonviile.  on  the  right  bank.  It  flows  south-easterly 
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I through  the  parish  of  La  Fourche  Interior,  and  enters  the 
Gulf  cf  Mexico,  after  a course  of  about  150  miles.  It  is  rme 
I of  the  most  important  channels  of  communii ation  between 
I the  Gulf  and  the  interior,  being  navigable  for  steamboats 
■ about  loo  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  land  along  its  banks 
is  generally  arable,  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  sugar 
and  cotton. 

L.A  FOURCHE  INTE'RIOR,  a parish  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Louisiana,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  contains  about 
12UU  square  miles.  It  is  inter.sected  by  Bayou  La  Fourche, 
navigable  by  steamboats.  It  is  in  some  parts  inarshv:  the 
soil  along  the  bayou  is  productive.  Capital,  ThibcMeaux. 
Pop.  14.014,  of  whom  7619  were  free,  and  6395  shives. 

LA  FRANCE.  See  Fraxce. 

LAG.A-AN.  (Laga-an.)  1^'gd  on,  a river  of  Sweden,  issues 
from  a small  lake  about  15  miles  S.  of  Jbnkbping.  flows  S.. 
expands  into  Lake  Vidostern,  passes  Laholm.  and.  about  4 
miles  below,  ftills  into  the  Ray  of  Laholm  in  the  Cattegat, 
after  a course  of  about  110  miles. 

LAG.V'D.V.  a post-office  of  Wilson  co.,  Tennessee. 

L.VGAETE.  Idgd-.VtA,  a village  on  the  W,  side  of  the 
Grand  Canary  Island.  Pop.  2052. 

LAGAN,  Id'gau,  a river  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  rises  in  the 
Slieve-Croob  Mountains,  and,  after  a N.Fl.  course  of  35  miles, 
enters  Belfast  Harbor.  It  has  been  made  navigable  beyond 
Lisburn,  whence  a canal  connects  it  with  Lough  Neagh. 

LAGAR'J’EKA,  Id-gaR-td/rd,  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile, 
70  miles  S.W.  of  Avila.  Pop.  1581. 

LAGARTO.  Id-gaR^to,  a towij  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sergipe, 
70  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sao  Christovao.  Pop.  of  district,  2U00. 

LAGE,  Id^gheh,  a town  of  North  Germany,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Mecklenberg-Schwerin,  on  the  Recknitz,  12  miles 
N.E.  of  Giistrow.  Pop.  1624. 

LAGE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Lippe- 
Detmold,  on  the  Werra,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Lemgo.  Pop.  15U0. 

LAGES,  Id'zhjs,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Santa 
Catharina,  140  miles  W.  of  Desterro.  Pop.  of  district.  5000. 

L.AtPGAN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  about 
17  miles  S.E.  of  Fort  Augustus.  Loch  Laggau|  in  this 
parish,  is  about  7 miles  long. 

LA^GLE,  a post-office  of  Bradley  co.,  Arkansas. 

LA  GLEIZE,  Id  gl^z  or  Id'glaz',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince and  19  miles  S.E.  of  Liege,  on  the  Ambleve.  Pop.  1404. 

LAGNASEO,  lin-yd-.«.Vo,  a town  of  Piedmont,  province 
and  4 miles  S.E.  of  Saluzzo.  Pop.  1921. 

L.AGMFIU,  (anc.  Lagniucus?)  ld.D'ye-uh^  a town  of  France, 
department  of  -Ain,  18  miles  N.  of  Belley,  near  the  Rhone, 
here  crossed  by  a chain  bridge.  Pop.  in  1852.  2900. 

LAGN'1-REGl,  Idn/ye-n'Pjee,  LAGNO,  Idn'yo,  or  LANIO, 
Id/ue-o,  a river  of  Naples,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  aftei 
a course  of  about  50  miles. 

LAGNY,  Idu'yee/,  (anc.  Laniacum  ?)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Seiue-et-.Marue,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Meaux,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Marne.  Pop.  in  1852,  2527. 

L.AGO.  Id'go.  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Closenza.  Pop.  2600. 

LAGO.A.  Id-gn'd.  a town  of  Brazil,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
islandof  Santa  Catharina.  Pop.  3000.  See  Santa  Catharina. 

L.AGO  DI  AMSANCT  ).  Id'go  de  din-sdiik^to.  (anc.  M/asu^c'- 
tun  Lu>cux.)  a small  lake  at  the  entrance  of  a mountain-valley, 
about  50  miles  K.N.E.  of  Naples.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  in- 
cessant motion  of  its  water,  which  keeps  continually  bubbling 
up  over  a large  portion  of  the  surface,  and  with  an  explosion 
resembling  distant  thunder. 

L.AGO  DI  C IMO.  See  Como,  Lake  of. 

L.AGO  M AGGIORE.  id'go  mdd  jo'r.d.  or  LAKE  OF  LOCAR- 
NO, lo-kaR'no.  (anc.  Vcrha'nm  LuJeus.)  a lake  of  North  Italy, 
enclosed  by  Piedmont.  Lombardy,  and  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Ticino,  being  the  westernmost  of  the  great  lake.s  in  this 
region.  Length.  40  miles;  average  breadth.  2 miles;  depth 
in  some  places.  300  fathoms.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Ticino 
River,  of  which  it  is  properly  hut  an  expansion.  On  its 
highly  picturesque  hanks  are  the  towns  of  .Arona.  Canobbio, 
Locarno.  Luvino,  and  Laveno;  and  it  contains  the  Horro- 
mean  Isles.  Steam-packets  were  established  on  it  in  1820. 

L.AGON'DA  or  BUCK  CREEK,  Ohio,  flows  into  the  Mad 
River  at  Springfield. 

LAGONEGRO.  Id'go-nA'gro.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Basilicata,  76  miles  S.S.E.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  4000,  It  has  an 
old  castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  caps. 

LAGOR,  Id'goR'.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Basses- 
Pyrenees.  15  miles  N.W.  of  Pau.  Pop.  1738. 

L.AGORCE.  Id'goRss'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ardfeche,  8 miles  S.E.  of  LargentiSre.  Pop.  15()0. 

LAGOS,  Id/goce,  (anc.  Lacol/rigu,)  a fortified  seaport  town 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Algarve,  capital  of  a comarca,  1 10 
miles  S.  of  Lisbon.  Pop.  7000.  It  stands  on  a large  bay, 
and  has  a military  asylum,  town  hospital,  and  two  parish 
churehe.s. 

LAGOS,  Id/goce,  a town  of  the  Mexican  confederation, 
state  and  100  miles  E.N.Fl.  of  Guadalajara,  having  near  it 
some  ricli  silver  mine.s. 

L.AGOS,  Id/goce,  a town  of  Guinea,  and  formerly  one 
of  the  most  notorious  slave  stations  on  the  coast  of  .Africa, 
on  an  inlet  of  the  bight  of  Benin,  160  miles  W.  of  Benin, 
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and  S.F  of  Abomey.  The  British  consul  having  been 
fired  up  'D  when  attempting  to  negotiate  a treaty  for  the 
ah  lishing  of  the  slave  trade,  wdth  the  reigning  chief  in 
1S51,  though  at  the  time  under  a flag  of  truce,  Lagos  was 
attacked  and  taken  after  a desperate  engagement.  57  guns 
being  destroyed.  A treaty  was  signeii  prohibiting  the 
slave-trade,  putting  down  human  sacrifices,  and  securing 
not  only  tlie  freedom  of  commerce  but  the  liberty  to  diffuse 
Christianity.  I’op.  50U0(?). 

LAGOS,  GULF  OF,  a gulf  and  town  of  European  Turkey, 
Room-Elee,  88  miles  S.W.  of  Adrianople. 

LAGOS'iW,  Id-gdsttd.,  (anc.  Laatobim  or  Ladestrisf)  the  most 
S island  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adriatic.  Lmigth  6 miles,  by 
4 miles  in  b/eadth.  On  its  N.  coast  is  a village  with  a small 
port 

LAGOV,  li'gfiv,  a town  of  Poland,  province  and  35  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Sandomier.  Pop.  1500. 

LA  GKAXGbl,  lah  gr;lnj',  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Indiana,  bordering  ou  Michigan,  contains  384  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  Pig«  m Kiver.  The  surface  is  mostly  level. 
About  two-thirds  of  it  is  occupied  by  oak  openings,  which 
have  a sandy  soil  adapted  to  wheat,  and  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  country  is  thickly  timbered.  The  Northern  Indiana 
Railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  La  Grange. 
Pop.  n,3flfi. 

LA  ORANGE,  a post-towmship  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Penobscot  and  Piscataquis  Rivers,  about  85  miles  NLE. 
of  Augusla.  Pop.  690. 

LA  GRANGE,  a township  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York.  Pop. 
1850. 

LA  GRANGE,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co..  New  York. 

LA  GRANGE,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

LA  GRANGE,  a post-village  in  Randolph  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, 90  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

LA  GRANGE,  a post-office,  Chester  district.  South  Carolina. 

LA  GRANGE,  a flourishing  po.st-village,  capital  of  Troup 
co..  Georgia,  on  the  La  Grange  Railroad,  42  miles  N.  from 
Columbus.  The  La  Grange  Railroad  connects,  at  Atlanta, 
vith  the  principal  lines  of  the  state,  and  at  West  Point,  with 
a railroad  leading  to  Montgomery,  in  Alabama.  The  village 
has  4 schools,  wliich  stand  high  in  the  public  estimation; 
.lamely,  the  La  Grange  High  School,  the  Rrownwood  Uni- 
versity, the  La  Grange  Female  Seminary,  and  the  La  Grange 
fi'emale  Institution. 

LA  GRANGE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Alabama, 
180  miles  N.N.W.  of  .Montgomery.  It  has  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, and  is  the  seat  of  La  Grange  College,  a thriving  insti- 
tution founded  in  1830. 

LA  GRANGF,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Fayette 
co..  Texa.s,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Colorado  River,  65  miles 
F.,S.E.  of  .Austin  City.  It  is  surrounded  by  a fertile  cot- 
ton-planting district,  and  has  an  active  business.  Steam- 
boats ply  between  this  village  and  Galveston,  and  sometimes 
ascend  as  high  as  Austin  City. 

LA  GRANGE,  a post-office  of  Phillips  co..  Arkansas. 

LA  GRANGE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. on  the  railroad  leading  from  Memphis  to  Charleston, 
about  50  miles  E.  from  the  former.  It  contains  3 churches 
and  1 female  seminary. 

L.A  GRANGE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Oldham  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  Louisville  and  Frankfort  Railroad,  46  miles 
N.W.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  1 church  and  an  institu- 
tion named  the  Masonic  College. 

LA  GRANGE,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Lorain  co., 
Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati Railroad.  Pop.  1490. 

LA  GRANGE,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Cass  co., 
Michigan,  about  130  miles  S.W.  of  Lansing,  and  4 miles 
8.E.  from  the  Central  Railroad.  Pop.  about  500 ; of  the 
township,  1702. 

LA  G RANG  E,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  La  Orange 
co.,  Indiana,  170  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  became 
the  county-seat  in  1812.  Pup.  650. 

LA  G ANGE,  a village  of  I ippecanoe  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash  River,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Lafayette. 

L.A  GRANGE,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  184  miles  above  St.  Louis.  It  contains  6 
churches,  1 bank,  1 newspaper  office,  12  stores,  a ship-yard,  2 
planing-mills,  a tobacc<i  factory,!  or  2 flouring-mills,  &c.  It 
has  an  active  business  in  shipping  produce.  Pop.  in  1860, 1281. 

LA  GRANGE,  a post-office  of  .Monroe  co.,  Iowa. 

L.A  GRANGE,  a posLtownship  in  the  N.  part  of  Walworth 
c(>-,  Wiscemsin.  Pop.  1255. 

L.A  GRANGE  BLUFF,  a posUvillage  of  Brown  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Illinois  River,  65  miles  '.V,  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

LA  GRANGE  IRON-WORKS,  a small  village  of  Stewart 
'o.,  Tennesse<!. 

L V ORANGEVILLE,  lah  grinj^vil,  a post-office,  Dutchess 
,0.,  New  York. 

LA  GRASSE.  Id'griss',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
.Vude,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Carcassonne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orbieu.  Pop.  1400. 

LA  GREW  SPRINGS,  a postofflee  of  Arkamsas  co., 
Arkansas. 

LA'GRO,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Wabash 
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co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Wabash  River  and  Canal,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Salamonie,  6 miles  above  Wabash,  the  count}' 
seat.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2987. 

' LAGRUNE-SUR-MER,  U'grbn'suR'maiR',  a small  seaport 
town  of  France,  department  of  Calvado.s,  on  the  Lngli.d. 
Channel,  11  miles  N.  of  Catm.  Pop.  1207. 

LAGUAN,  Id-gwiiP,  a sm  ill  island  of  the  Philippine  group, 
off  the  N.  coast  of  the  i.<land  of  Samar. 

LAGUARDIA,  li-gwdR/de-d.  a walled  town  of  Spain.  Bis- 
cay, province  of  Alava,  24  miles  from  Vitcria.  Pop  1742. 

LA  GUAYRA,  Ld-gwPrd,  (Fr.  La  Goai/re,  Id  gwaia,)  a toW  ' 
and  seaport  of  Venezuela,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  'at.  10'’ 
36'  42"  N.,  Ion.  66°  56'  30"  W.  (R.);  10  miles  N.  of  Carat  us, 
closely  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  'The  streets  a.-e 
narrow,  tortuous,  and  ill-paved,  and  the  houses  ili-l)uill. 
For  nine  months  in  the  year  the  heat  is  excessive,  giving 
ri.se  to  malignant  and  putrid  fevers,  which  render  a resi- 
dence here  eminently  dangerous  to  strangers.  Being  the 
principal  port  of  the  republic,  its  trade  is  extensive.  Its 
cl  ief  exports  are  coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  and  hides;  imports 
Briti.-h  manufactured  goods,  provisions,  wines,  Ac.  'J'he 
number  and  tonnage  of  ves.sels  (bat  entered  the  port  in 
1847,  was  163,  tonn.  28,378  ; cleared,  164,  tonn.  29,488. 
A'alue  of  imports,  £656,743;  of  exports,  £590,753. 

The  following  table  shows  the  (juantities  of  the  principal 
articles  exported  from  LaGuayra,  for  the  years  1843-1847  : — 


Years. 

Coffee. 

Cacao,  i 

Cotton. 

Sugar. 

Indigo. 

Hides. 

Cwt. 

Qrs. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Nuiiil.er. 

1843 

139,191 

6018 

459 

38.5 

li.;9 

3.  628 

ls+4 

7895 

211 

2J61 

72+ 

52  +61 

1845 

111,747 

6250 

691 

4616 

480 

♦8  ,109 

1846 

153,747 

70.6 

476 

6378 

863 

53.6-2 

1847 

114,561 

8534 

10,171 

6471 

561 

53,913 

The  port  is  not  a very  good  one,  being  unsheltered  from 
N.  to  E.  and  W.  wind.s,  and  the  continued  E.  breeze  keeping 
the  sea  in  a state  of  constant  agitation.  The  holding  ground, 
however,  is  good  ; anc  horage.  from  6 to  30  fathoms,  accord- 
ing to  distance  from  the  land.  The  town  is  defended  by  a 
fort,  and  several  batteries  judiciously  planted  along  the 
shore.  La  Guayra  was  nearly  destri.yed,  in  1812,  by  an 
earthquake.  Pop.  8000. 

LAGUEMBA,  la-glAiiPba,  or  LAKEMBA,  ld-k?nffba,  one 
of  the  Feejee  Lslands,  the  largest  of  the  E.  group;  hit.  18° 
14'  S.,  Ion.  178°  51'  W.  It  is  of  volcanic  formation;  about 
5 miles  long  by  3 broad. 

LAGUNA,  ll-troo'na,  a pi’ovince  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Luzon, 
one  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

LAGUNA,  la-goo'na.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Santa 
Catharina.  60  miles  S.W.  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro,  at 
the  mouth  of  a lagune,  whence  its  name.  J'op.  loUO. 

LAG  UN. A,  ia-goohia.  a town  of  Feru,  department  of  As- 
uay,  capital  of  the  province  of  Maynas,  on  the  Iluallaga, 
ill  iat.  5°  10'  N..  Ion.  75°  40'  W. 

L.AGUN.A,  a town  of  Yucatan,  on  the  island  of  Carmen, 
acro.ss  the  mouth  of  Lake  Terminos.  It  has  trade  in  logwood. 

LAGUNA  Di.L  M.ADRE,  lA-goo'nd  d^l  uiAn'r.-l,  a large  la- 
goon or  shallow  bayou  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Texas.  It  extends 
from  Corpus  Christi  Bay  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Length  above  110  miles;  greatest  breadth  14  miles 

L.AGUN.A-DE-N E(tR1LL()S,  lA-goo'nd-da-n'i-greePyoce,  'u 
town  of  Spain,  25  miles  from  Leon.  Pop.  1458. 

L.AG  U N .A  SECA,  Id-goo'nd  siPkd,  a post-office  o^  janta  Claia 
co.,  California. 

L.AG  UNI  LL  A.  Id-goo-neepyd,  a town  of  Spain  in  Old  Caw- 
tile,  about  12  miles  from  Logrono.  Pop.  1129. 

LAIl,  Id,  a military  post  in  Sinde,  held  by  the  late  Ameeis 
for  levving  the  customs  between  Cutch  and  Hyderabad 
Lat.  23°  58'  N.,  Ion.  68°  40'  E. 

L.AH.A.  a town  of  Austria.  See  L.4A 

LA  llACHA.  See  Rio  H.vcha. 

LAH.AD.l  or  L.AH.A.J,  Id-hdj'.  a town  of  .Arabia,  Yemen,  18 
miles  N.W.  of  Aden  It  stands  in  a wide  and  cultivated 
plain,  enclosed  by  gardens,  and  has  a bazaar,  and  a sultan’s 
residence.  Pop.  5000. 

LAIIA.IAN,  Id-hd-jdn',  a town  of  Persia,  province  ofGhilan, 
near  the  Caspian,  30  miles  E.  of  Reshd.  It  has  & irndtrsm  or 
college,  several  caravanserais,  and  extensive,  well-stocked 
bazaars.  Pop.  15.000. 

L.AH  A.MAIDE,  Id'd'mM',  Id'd'mdd',  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Hainaut,  on  the  Gard.  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  .Mons. 
Count  Egmont,  who  was  beheaded  at  Brussels  by  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Lahamaide,  Pop.  1421. 

LA'IIAR'.  a town  of  llindu-^tau.  55  miles  E.  of  Gwalior. 

LAHAR,  a town  of  Briti-h  India,  presidency  of  Beugil,  In 
the  Upper  I’rovinces,  53  miles  K.S.E.  of  Agra. 

LA  HARPE,  lah  harp,  a posUvillage  of  Hancock  co.,  Illi- 
nois. 110  miles  N.W.  of  Springfivdd. 

L.AHA8'KA,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co..  Pennsylvania. 

LA  HAT.  Id  hde,  a populous  village  of  the  island  <>f  Suma- 
tra. 33  miles  S.W.  of  I’alembang,  lat.  3°  45'  S.,  Ion.  103°  40'  E 

LA  HAVANA.  See  Havana. 

LA  HAYE.  See  Hague,  Tas. 
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liAIIFSTRB,  ld'h?s!t’r^  a villa^o  of  Belgium,  province  of 
tUiiiaut.  9 miles  K.  of  Mens.  Pop.  300. 

LAIIl.IAN/.  l3-hee-j5u'.  a plain  of  Persia,  province  of  Azer- 
baijan, S.VV.  of  I.ake  Ooroomeeyah. 

LA  II  1.1  AN.  a town  of  Persia.  See  Lahajan. 

LAIIISSA,  Arabia.  See  Lahsa. 

L.AIIN,  l^n,  a river  of  Central  Germany,  after  a W.  course 
of  100  miles,  through  Prussia,  Hesse,  and  Nassau,  joins 
the  Khini  4 miles  S.tl.  of  Coblentz. 

LAII.N,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  23  miles  S.W.  of  Lieg- 
nitz.  Pep.  939. 

LAIINSTKIN,  lanMine.  Upper,  (Ger.  Ohpr  Lahvstein. 
o'lier  Idti'stine.)  a market-town  of  Germany,  duchy,  and 
8 !i)iles  \V.  of  Nassau,  on  the  Hhine.  It  has  an  old  castle, 
and  1,').30  inhabitants,  mostly  employed  in  cultivating  wine 
and  fruit. 

LAIINSTETN.  Lower,  (Ger.  Unter  Lahmtdn,  fionter  Idn^- 
stlne.)  a market-town  of  Germany,  contiguous  to  the  above, 
on  the  Lahn.  Pop.  1860. 

LAIIOL.M,  l;Ph(jlm,  a .seaport  town  of  Sweden,  lacn  and  15 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Ilalinstad.  on  the  Laga-5n.  Pop.  1000. 

L.\IU)OL,  LAIIOUL,  LAHUL.  lii'hooP,or  LAIVUR,  li'wur^ 
a t('rritory  in  the  N.K.  part  of  the  Punjab. 

L.AIIOPvE,  Id-hOrL  the  capital  city  of  the  Punjab.  British 
India,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Havee,  in  lat.  31°  36'  N.,  Ion. 
74°  18'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  100.000  to  120,000.  It  is 
enclosed  by  a double  line  of  defences,  the  outer  being  about 
7 miles  in  circuit.  The  streets  are  narrow,  filthy,  and  exces- 
sively crowded:  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  lofty.  It  has 
many  large  and  hand.«ome  mo.s(jues,  and  around  it  for  many 
miles  are  extensive  Mohammedan  ruins,  with  the  fine  tomb  of 
the  Emperor  .Jehangire,  and  the  gar<len  of  Shah  .Tehan.  Here 
are  also  many  Hindoo  temples,  well  supplied  markets,  and 
a citadel,  containing  the  palace  of  the  Sikh  sovereigns. 
Under  the  Mogul  Emperors,  the  city  was  of  much  greater 
extent.  In  1748.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah  ; in 
1798  Runjeet  Singh  was  made  governor  and  rajah.  After 
the  final  defeat  of  the  Sikhs,  in  1849,  Lahore  was  taken 
posses.'-iou  of  by  the  British. 

L.AIDUIj.  See  Lahool. 

LA  HOYA,  14  ho'yd.  a village  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of 
a pass  of  the  same  name,  through  which  the  National  road 
conducts  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  about  100 
miles  N.W.  of  the  fornuT.  A skirmish  took  place  here  be- 
Iwecm  the  Mexicans  and  the  U.  S.  troops,  .Tune  19th,  1847. 

L.AIIR.  l^R,  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  on 
the  Schutter.  53  miles  S.S.W.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  6110. 
It  has  manufactures  of  linens,  woollens,  and  cotton.s. 

LAHSA.  l^ii'.s.p.  or  EL-.MISA.  el-diiM',  written  also  LACII- 
S.\.  liiK'sd,  LAIIISSA.  Idii'i.s-sd',  and  LASSA,  a fertile  dis- 
trict of  Eastern  Arabia,  about  90  miles  S.WL  of  Katif.  or 
El-Katif.  about  lat.  25°  25'  N.,  Ion.  49°  45'  E.  In  former 
times,  it  was  also  called  Ilajar.  Tbe  word  Ahsa.  which  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Arabian  geography,  is  said  to  signify  a 
place  where  water  sitiking  through  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  retained  beneath.  The  date  gardens  of  Lahsa  are  very 
extensive  and  productive,  being  wtdl  wateied  from  wells  and 
lakes,  but  the  inhabit.arits  deny  the  existence  of  any  con- 
stant river  running  through  the  district  and  connecting  the 
lakes.  The  lands  adjoining  the  date  gardens  produce  wheat, 
barley,  millet,  and  rice.  The  tamarisk  here  attains  a large 
size,  and  serves  for  roofing-timber.  The  domestic  industry 
of  •laihsa  consists  wholly  i!i  weaving  camelots,  and  making 
ahas  or  overcoats:  but  the  inhabitants  derive  large  sums 
annually  from  the  sale  of  camels  and  of  dates:  and  all  the 
trade  between  the  coast  of  tbe  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Be- 
douins of  Nejd  passes  throuuh  this  oasis,  ’the  Turks  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  war  with  the  Wahabee  (1819),  occupied 
Lahsa.  but  soon  after  restored  it  to  its  original  possessors, 
the  Beni  Khalid.  who  consemted  to  pay  a small  tribute  to  the 
Porte.  The  population  of  the  whole  oasis  is  estimated  at 
60.000. 

L.MISA  or  L.^riIS,\.  a town  in  the  above  district,  on  a 
bav  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  opposite  the  island  of  Bahrein. 

i,AIIUL.  .8ee  Lahool. 

L,\1B.\0II.  a town  of  .■\ustria.  See  LwRAon. 

L.VTGMEV.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Laishkv. 

L.\  ICIIINGEN.  lI'King-en.  a market  town  of  Wiirtemberg, 
circle  of  Danube.  16  miles  N.W.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  2000. 

LAl-CHOO  or  LAl-CII  )1V-FG0.  li-chOw-foo.  or  LAI- 
TCIIEOU-FOU.  liVhe-oo'fooL  calle.l  also  simply  LAI  CIIOAV 
or  Iy.\I  TCIIOO.  a .seaport  town  of  Ghina.  province  of  Sban- 
toong.  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee;  lat.  37°  13' 
N.,  Ion.  119°  .50'  E:  280  miles  S.E.  of  Peking. 

li  MG  III'OOR.  lio'pooR'.  a town  of  Sinde,  60  mites  S.S.W. 
of  Hyderabad.  Lat.  24°  34'  N.,  Ion.  68°  22'  E. 

L\IGLE  or  L’.A.IGLE.  Hg'l.  (L.  A^quila.)  a town  of  France, 
lepartinent  of  Orne.  on  the  Rille,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Mortagne. 
Pop.  4720.  It  is  walled,  and  was  formerly  a military  post. 
It  IK  now  the  chief  manufacturing  town  of  its  department, 
having  manufactures  r)f  needles  pins,  and  steel  goods. 

J.AIGLE.  (Cape)  France  between  Marseilles  and  Toulon. 

L.AIGLE,  lAg'l,  an  island  of  Canada  East,  formed  by  the 
sontluence  of  the  Prairie  and  .St.  Lawrence  P.ivers. 

LAIGa ES.  lAa.  a town  of  Frauce.  department  of  Cote-d’Or, 
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10  miles  W.  of  Ch:ltillon-sur-Seine.  Pop.  1563.  It  haa 
manufactures  of  hats  and  linens. 

LAIGUEGLIA.  li-gw.al'yji.  (L.  Lingula.)  a market  town  of 
the  Sardinian  States.  Genoa,  province  and  6 miles  S.S.W.  of 
Albenga.  on  the  Mediterranean.  Poj).  1421. 

LA  ILLY,  l^h'yee',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Loiret,  15  miles  S.AV.  of  Orleans.  Pop.  1579. 

LAINATE,  ll-nd't;\.  a market  town  of  Lombardy,  11  miles 
N.AV.  of  Milan,  noted  for  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  hou.se 
of  Litta.  Pop.  2436. 

LAIN'DON  WITH  BASflLDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
E.ssex. 

LAINIO-ELF,  IT'ne-oo-elP,  a river  of  Sweden,  which  issues 
from  Lake  Rosto  in  TorneA  Lappmark.  flows  S.E..  and  joins 
the  TorneA  at  TorneA-fors.  after  a course  of  about  140  miles. 

LAING’S.  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio. 

LAINGS'BUIIG.  a post-village  of  Shiawassee  cu.,  Michigan 

LAINO  or  LA.INO,  li'no,  a market  toAvn  of  Naples,  pr«. 
vinco  of  Calabria  Citra,  23  miles  N.W.  of  Ca.s.^ano.  I’op.  2600. 

LAINO  or  LAO.  Id'o.  (anc.  Lcifu.i.)  a river  of  Naples,  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  in  39°  42'  N.  lat. 

LAURA,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  with  a station, 
forming  the  terminu.s  of  the  Exeter  and  Plymouth  raihvay, 
2 miles  E.  of  Plymouth, 

LAIRDS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Oneida  co..  New  York, 
about  100  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Albany. 

LAIRDS'VILLE,  Pennsylvania.  See  Fux.stonaulle. 

LAIRG,  lArg,  a pari^h  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Sutherland. 

LAISHEA",  ll-sh§v',  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  30 
miles  S.E.  of  Kazan.  Pop.  about  2100,  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  transit  trade  of  iron  and  salt  by  the  river. 

LAISSAC,  l.As'sdk',  a town  of  France,  dejiartment  of 
Aveyron.  23  miles  N.W.  of  Millau.  Pop.  1702.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  pottery  and  paper. 

LAI-TCIIOO.  LAl-TvGIIOEU  or  LAI-TCIIOU.  See  L ai-choo. 

LA.TELLA,  ld-y(‘PlA.  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Pnn- 
cipato  Citra,  on  the  sea. 

LA.INO.  See  Laino. 

LAK,  ir.k,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Baranya,  6 miles 
from  Filnl’kirchen.  Pop.  897. 

L.\K,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Eisenburg,  on  the  Arobo 
and  Reptse,  18  miles  from  Stein-am-Anger.  Pop.  743. 

LAK.  a village  of  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  of  Bor.sod, 
Pop.  750. 

LAK'AHUR/RAH,  a village  of  the  Punjab,  60  miles  N.E. 
of  Mooltan.  on  the  route  thence  to  Lahore. 

LAKE,  l;lk,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Ohio,  border 
ing  on  Lake  Erie,  contains  about  220  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  Grand  and  Chagrin  Rivers.  The  surface  is 
rolling  rather  than  level  • the  soil  is  mostly  a fertile  clayey 
loam,  with  occasional  ridges  of  sand  or  gravel.  From  the 
influence  of  the  lake  the  climate  is  favorable  to  fine  fruity 
Iron  ore  is  found  in  this  county.  The  Cleveland  and  Erie 
Railroad  passes  through  it,  and  a plank-road  has  been  made 
from  Paine.sville  to  Trumbull  county.  Formed  iu  1840.  by 
a division  of  Geauga  and  Cuyahoga  counties.  Capital, 
Painesville.  Pop.  15,.576. 

LAKE,  a new  county  in  the  AY.  part  of  Michigan,  has  an 
area  of  about  700  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  iu  the  N.E. 
by  an  affluent  of  tbe  Manistee  River,  and  principally  drained 
by  another  tributary  of  that  river,  and  by  the  Noti)r)eskago 

LAKE,  a county  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Indiana, 
bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Illinois,  has  an  area  of 
480  S(juare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Kankakee 
River,  and  traversed  by  Calumick  and  Deep  Rivers.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level,  consisting  partly  of  prairie  and  partly 
of  timbered  land.  Extensive  marshes  occupy  the  southern 
part.  A portion  of  the  .soil  is  adapted  to  grazing.  It  is 
travrc.sed  by  two  or  three  railroads  leading  from  Chicago  U 
Michigan  and  Ohio.  Capital,  Crown  Point.  Pop.  9145. 

LAKE,  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Illinois, 
bordering  on  AVisconsin.  has  an  area  of  390  sijuare  miles. 
L.ake  Michigan  firms  its  entire  boundary  on  the  E.  The 
Des  Plaines  and  Fox  Riv(*rs  flow  through  the  county  from 
N.  to  S.  It  contains  about  50  small  lakes,  the  avt'rage 
extent  of  which  is  nearly  1 st^uare  mile,  and  some  of  them 
are  said  to  be  very  deep.  They  are  supplita]  with  springs 
of  clear  Avater.  and  stock<‘d  with  a variety  of  fish.  The 
soil  is  remarkable  for  fertility  and  durability.  'J’he  county 
is  traver.scd  by  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Railroad; 
another  railroad  crosses  the  S.W.  corner.  Organized  in 
1S39.  Capital,  Waukegan.  Poj).  18,257. 

LAK  , a post ottice  of  Washington  co..  New  York. 

LAKE,  a iiost-township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  11 
miles  N.W.  of  Wi'kesbarre.  Pop.  497. 

LAKE,  a jiost  office  of  Trinity  co.,  Texoa. 

LAKE,  a township  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  912. 

LAKE,  a townshi]!  of  Logan  co..  Ohi(».  Pop.  .3139. 

LAKE,  a post-township  iu  the  N.  part  of  Stark  co.,  Oldo. 
Poj).  2321. 

LA  K E,  a township  of  AVood  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  551. 

LAKE,  a towii'hiii  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  9.’’>L 

LAKE,  a townshij)  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1755. 

LAKE,  a township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Missouri. 

LAKE,atowushipof  Milwaukee  CO.,  Wisconsin.  Poj,  'Mga. 
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LAKE  BLUFF,  a post-offlce  of  IValrie  co.,  Arkansas. 

LAKE  CE-STitE,  a po.st-oHice  of  .Milwaukee  co.,  Wisconsin. 

L.VKECIIABLES,  a post-OiHce, Calcasieu  parish.  Louisiana. 

LAKE  CJ.MFlLiT,  a post-office  of  Hyde  co.,  .North  Carolina. 

LAKE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  I’olk  co.,  tJeor}?ia. 

LAKE  CREEK,  of  I'e.xas,  enters  the  San  Jacinto  near  the 
middle  of  .Montgomery  co. 

LAKE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lamar  co.,  Texas. 

L.AKE  CilEEK,  a post-office  of  Williamson  co.,  Tennessee, 

L.\KE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Fetis  co.,  Missouri. 

L.VKEE.  See  L.\kki. 

LAKE  CEOilHE.  See  C.eorge,  IjAKE. 

LAKE  (iillFFlN,  a post-office  of  .Marion  co.,  Florida. 

L.AKE  HI  LL.  a post-office  of  Ulster  co„  New  V'ork. 

LAKE  K.ATVTAKITM'EKO.V,  (Kr.  Lac  Utcax  iSk 

Fe'ulR  d i'zaia/.)  a lake  at  the  head  of  Wiscoii'^in  River,  on 
the  border  between  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
Length  about  7 miles;  breadth  -loro  miles.  The  Kicnch 
name,  VieUX  Desert,  signifying  “ old  deserted,”  is  derived 
from  the  circumstance  that  on  an  island  in  this  lake  there 
was  an  old  deserted  planting  ground  of  the  Indian.s. 

L.AK E'L.A.N'D.  a post-village  and  station  on  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  in  Sutfolk  co..  New  York,  4J  miles  E.  of 
Brookl}^. 

L.AKE  L.ANDHNG,  a posLvillage  of  Hyde  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, about  170  miles  E.  of  Raleigh. 

L.AKE  .M.AlllLA.  a village  of  Oreeti  Lakeco.,  Wisconsin,  65 
miles  .N.N.E.  of  Madison,  and  10  milts  from  Marquette.  It 
has  some  20  < r 30  dwellings. 

L.VKE  -MlLL^i,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
JelFer.son  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Rock  Lake,  25  miles  E.  of  .Madi- 
son. It  has  water  t>ow(*r  which  gives  motion  to  several 
mills,  and  contained  in  1S60,  1 church.  3 stores,  and  about 
too  inhabitants.  Pop.  of  township,  1529. 

L.AKLNNH.A.M,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  1^ 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Norwich,  of  which  city  it  forms  a suburb. 

L.AK'E.NIIE.ATH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  t^ulfolk, 
with  a station  on  the  E.  Counties  Railway,  5$  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Brandon. 

LAKE  OF  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS.  See  St.  Law- 
rence River. 

L.AKE  OF  THE  VV’OODS,  a small  village  of  Mississippi  co., 
Arkansas. 

L.AKE  OF  THE  AV'OODS,  (Fr.  Lttc  des  Bois,  IdkslA-bwa,)  a 
lake  of  British  North  America,  lat.  49°  N.,  ion.  95°  W.,  cir- 
tumfereuce  30U  miles.  It  is  studded  with  wooded  islands. 
The  shores  are  mnc.li  indented  with  baj’s;  they  iiroduee  a 
good  deal  of  wild  rice.  The  lake  receives  the  llainy  River 
from  the  S.,  and  Northward  gives  origin  to  the  river  Win- 
nip.-g. 

1.. AKE  PLE.ASANT,  a small  lake  in  the  S.E.  central  part 
of  Hamilton  co.,  New  York.  4 miles  long,  and  Ij  miles  wide. 
Its  outlet  falls  into  Sacoiidaga  River. 

LAKE  PLE.AS.ANT.  a post-village  and  township,  capital 
of  Hamilton  co.,  New  York,  im  a small  lake  of  the  same 
name,  about  70  miles  N.N.WL  of  .Albany.  Pop.  356. 

L AKEL'.iRT,  a post-vil.age  of  Madison  co.,  New  York,  120 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

L.AKE  PR.VIRIE,  prPree,  a village  in  .Marion  co.,  Iowa, 
on  Des  .Aloines  River,  80  miles  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

L.AKE  PROVHDENCE,  a post-village  of  Carroll  parish, 
Louisiana.  See  Providence. 

L.AKE  RID.JE.  a post-village  of  Tompkins  co,.  New  York, 
16  miles  V.  by  \V.  of  Ithaca. 

L.AKE  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan. 

LAK  E HI  V EK.  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  AVashingtou. 

L.AKE  ST.ATIO.N,  a post-office  of  Lake  co..  Indiana. 

L.AK ES'VILLE.  a small  post-village  of  Dorchester  co., 
Maryland. 

L.AKE  SWAMP,  a post-office  of  Horry  district.  South  Caro- 
tina. 

1.. .AK  Et  TON,  a iiost-village  in  Wabash  co.,  Indiana,  95  miles 
N..\.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

L.AKE  \ l..W,  a post-office  of  Dane  co.,  AVisconsin,  8 miles 
S.  of  Madison. 

LAK.l  VILL.AGE,  a thriving  post-village  in  Gifford  town- 
ship, Bidkiiap  CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Boston,  Concord, 
ami  .Mi'iitreal  Railroad,  about  35  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Concord. 
It  is  situated  on  the  AVinnipiseogee  River,  whicli  is  navigable 
to  this  point  for  steamboats  plying  on  Lake  AA'intiipiseogee, 
and  very  near  the  village  of  .Meredith  Bridge.  Extensive 
Hivdranlic  works  have  here  been  eonstructed,  fnniisliing 
motive  powitr  for  many  mi  Is  of  dilferent  kinds.  Tlie  village 
contains  3 chnrcbes  and  5 stores. 

1.. AKEtA  I RLE.  a post-vi  lage  in  Salisbury  township.  Litch- 
field CO.,  Conueirticut,  about  50  miles  N.AV'.  by  AV'.  of  Hart- 
ford. 

LAIvEA'lLliE.  a post-village  of  Livingston  co..  New  York, 
at  the  N.  end  of  Couesus  Lake,  24  miles  S.  by  AY.  of 
Rochester. 

L.AKE VI LLE.  a village  f Queen’s  co..  New  York,  about 
29  mi  es  E.  of  New  York. 

I.AKEA'ILLE,  a station  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  16 miles  AV.  of  Wooster. 

LAK EVl l.,l,E,  a post-village  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan, 
ah  ...  ‘i"  miles  V.  of  Detroit. 
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L.AKEA’TLLE,  a post-office  of  f5t.  .Aosepn  co  , Indiana. 

LAKE  ZURICH,  zu’rik,  a post-village  of  Lake  co,Illi 
nois,  35  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Chicago.  I’op.  aliout  200. 

L.AK  G EDES-U.l,  iuk  gh  ''desiF-uo'ce,  a village  of  Hungary 
county  of  and  about  50  mi.es  from  Pesth.  t'cp  97  8. 

L.AKKI.  lak'kee^,  or  L.AKE..,  la'kee',  a town  of  Punjab 
on  the  KbuiTou.  an  affluent  of  the  Indus.  98  miles  S.S.AA’. 
ot  Attock.  Lat.  32°  55'  N.,  Ion.  71°  lO'  E. 

L.AK-N.AGY,  1..K  uudye  or  n.  dj.  a mai  Kei-iown  oi  Hun- 
gary. Thiiher  Theiss.  co.  of  Cs:u;;*d.  on  tlie  .Maros.  35  miles 
N,  of  Temesvar.  It  has  two  Greek  churche.s,  numerous 
mills,  and  a trade  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Pop.  9047. 

li.AKGJGtA,  a village  of  Beloochistau,  province  of  Jhalac 
wan,  60  miles  S.AV.  of  Kelat. 

L.AK  JR,  la'koiR,  a small  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
E.  of  Timor.  Lat.  8°  12'  S.,  Ion.  127°  lO'  E.  It  is  about  12 
miles  long  by  4 broad. 

L.ALAND,  an  island  of  Denmark.  See  La.^UND. 

L.ALCANT-UCs  A’,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

LALBENQUE,  iM'bSxk'.  a town  of  France,  department  ot 
Lot,  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Cahor.s.  Pop.  1984. 

L.AL.RI.A.M,  l idam.  a parish  of  ..ngland,  co  of  .Middlesex. 

L.VLL.STJN,  a pari  h of  South  AVales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

L.ALIT.A-PA  f.AN.  li'lee'td-p  l-titP,  a town  of  .Northern  llin- 
dostan.  Nepanl,  2 iniies  8.  of  Khatmandoo.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  a small  independent  state.  It  has  a neat 
appearance,  and  some  handsome  public  eilifices;  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  copper,  and  brass.  I’op.  24.009  (’) 

L.ALITY',  lOh'ieetye',  (annost  lOh'leetclR,)  a village  of 
Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  county  of  Eacs  l2  n.iles  liom 
Uj-A’erbacs.  Pop.  1873. 

LAL'LEE/,  a towu  of  the  Punjab,  between  the  Chenaub 
aiid.niylam  River.s,  95  miles  AV.N.W.  of  Lahore.  Pop.  5000. 

L.AL'LO  .F,  a village  of  Siiide,  60  miles  S.  of  Roree  Bukkur, 
on  the  road  to  Hyderabad. 

LA  L'l* JJR/.  a towu  of  Afglianistan,  plain  of  Jelalabad,  on 
Cabool  Itiver.  36  miles  AV.N.AV.  of  I’oshawer. 

L.ALSK,  liilsk,  a towu  of  Russia,  government  and  270  miles 
E.N.E.  of  A'oiogda,  on  the  Loo/,a.  (Lnza.)  I’op.  3000. 

L.AIi'SJJNlV.  a town  of  Hiudostan.  provimre  of  Rajpoo- 
taua,  dominions  and  38  miles  S E.  of  Jeypoor. 

L.A.M,  loin.  t. Also  L\m,  bl'-sluVlum,  ("Lower  Lam,”)  and 
Felso  Lam,  (felsii  lain.)  fio'-.shb'lom,  (’•  Upper  Lam.”),)  two 
contiguous  villages  of  Hungary,  are  Inith  in  the  count}'  r'" 
Honth,  about  20  miles  from  Balassa-Gyarmath.  l’o|i.  1016. 

L.AM.A,  lii/mi.  a vi.lage  of  .Na)iles,  province  of  .Abru/./.o 
Citra.  capital  of  a canton.  20  miles  S.  of  Cliieti.  I’op.  21-  M. 

LAAI  A,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  6 miles  E N.E.  of  Ascoll. 
Poj.,  1 ’CO. 

L.AMA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  government  of  A'enice, 
8 miles  E.S.E.  of  llovigo. 

L.V.M.A,  a river  of  Russia,  government  of  Moscow,  joins 
the  A’olga  25  mi  es  N.  of  Klin. 

LAMA  or  TALE  LAMA.  See  Tihret. 

LA  .M  A.NCIl  A.  a province  of  Spain.  See  Mancha,  La. 

l.A  MANCHE.  See  English  Channel. 

LAMAIU.  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Texas,  bordering 
on  Red  River,  wliich  separates  it  from  the  Indian  Territory, 
contains  about  l()8il  sijuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Sul- 
phur Fork  of  Red  River.  The  soil  is  excellent.  In  1859  the 
county  produced  lUl.976  pounds  of  butter,  more  than  any 
other  in  tlie  state.  Named  in  honor  of  General  Mirabeau 
B.  Lamar,  third  president  of  Texas.  Capital,  Paris.  Pop. 
1U,131),  of  vvlioin  7-103  were  free,  and  2833  slaves. 

LAMAR,  a post-towiisliip  of  Clinton  co.,  I euusylvauia,  4 
or  5 miles  S.  of  Lock  Haven.  Pop.  1245. 

LAAIAR.  a post  office  of  Randolph  co.,  Alabama. 

LAMAR,  a Hoiiri.-liing  post-village  of  IMaivIiall  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  stage-road  tVom  Molly  Siirings  to  La  Grunge, 
in  Tciiiie.-isee,  about  220  miles  N.  of  Jackson. 

LA.VIAR.  a siii-all  post-village  of  Refugio  co.,  Texas,  on 
the  E shore  of  Aransas  Ray. 

LA.M.AR,  a jtost  office  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois. 

LAM.AR,  a post-village  capital  of  Barton  co.,  Missouri, 
abiPiJt  1.50  iiiib-s  S \V.  of  .Icffcrspui  City.  Pup.  673. 

L.AMAK.  a town  of  Bolivia.  See  Coiuja. 

L.A.MARCHE,  (li.  Marchia?)  a vi’lage  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vosges,  20  miles  S.  Neufchateaii.  Pop.  1623. 

L.A.M ARTINE,  l;\m'ar-teeu',  a post-office  of  Clarion  co., 
Penn.sylvania. 

L.A  .51  ARTINE,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Alab.ama. 

LAMARTINE,  a postK)ffice  of  Washita  co.,  Arkansas. 

L.AMARTINE,  a postniffice  of  Giles  co.,  Tennessee, 

L.A.M  ARTINE.  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio. 

L.A.MAR  ri.N  E,  a post-vi  lage  and  township  of  Fondslu- 
Lac  co..  Wi.scon.sin,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Fouil-ilu-Lac;  contains 
1 church  aniJ  2 storiis.  I’op.  of  township,  1151. 

L.A.M  AS^CJ,  a township  of  VamJerburg  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1444. 

LAMASCO  CITY,  a former  village  of  Yanderherg  co., 
Indiana,  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  tcrinimis  of  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  t anal,  is  now  incorporated  with  Evans- 
ville. 

LAMATO.  Id-md'to,  (anc.  Lamphixf)  a river  of  Nafiles,  in 
Calabria  Ultra,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Santa  Euphemia; 
whole  course  about  30  miles. 
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LA  MATO,  a V.own  of  Naples,  provinre  of  Calabria  Ultra, 
8 miles  N.VV.  of  Cataiizaro,  on  a lofty  eminence.  Pop.  1306. 

L.\.>lLACn.  lim'biK,  (L  Lambucum.)  a market-town  of 
Upper  \ustria.  on  the  Traun.  and  on  the  railway  between 
Gmundea  and  Lintz,  ISmiles  S.W.  of  Lintz.  Pop.,  includin'? 
the  villajte  Kbensee,  on  the  oppo.site  bank  of  the  river,  2300, 
cLi.'Hy  employed  in  salt-works  It  has  a Henedictine  Abbey. 

LAM15ALLE,  IftM'bilP,  (aric  AmbiUatf.s?)  a town  of 
Franc*;,  department  of  Cotes-du-Nord.  on  the  Goue.ssant,  12 
miles  E.S.K.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  in  1852,  4337.  It  stands  on 
the  .elope  of  a hill,  crowned  bv  a tine  Gothic  church. 

L.A  MBARj^.  Idm-bS-r.V.  a villatre  of  Paraguay,  6 miles  from 
Asuncion,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Paraj?uay. 

LAMB.ATII,  l^m'bdt,  (Ober.  o'ber.  and  Unter.  oCn'ter.)  a 
village,  or  two  contiguous  villaires  of  Upper  Austria,  circle 
of  Traun.  district  of  Ebensee.  on  the  Traun.  Pop.  1500. 

LA.M'BA  V\  a small  fishing  i.eland  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Dublin, 

3 miles  S.E.  of  Push  Point.  Pop.  about  100. 

LAMB.AYEQUE,  lSni-bi-.Vk.‘\,  a town  of  Peru,  capital  of  a 

province  of  its  own  name  in  the  department  of  labertad  on 
the  Lambayeciue  Hiver.  near  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific,  120 
miles  N.W.  of  Triyillo.  Pop).  8000;  of  the  province  in 
1850.  24.(582.  It  has  a good  church,  several  chapels,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  road.-'te.ad  is  about  Ij 
miles  off  the  river;  its  anchorage  is  said  to  be  the  worst  on 
the  coast  of  Peru. 

LA.M'BEBlIUlvST,  a piarish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  14 
miles  S.S.VV.  of  Maid.stone,  and  10  miles  S.E.  of  the  Tun- 
bridge station  of  the  S.E.  Railway.  Here  are  the  ancient 
castle  an<l  modern  hou.se  of  Scotney. 

LA.MBERMONT,  ldmMier-m6nt',  or  IfiM'b^R'imANgt,  a vil- 
lage of  Brussels,  province  and  16  miles  E.  of  Liege.  Pop. 
1192. 

LAMHIERTON,  a former  village  of  Mercer  co.,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Delaware  River,  now  forms  part  of  the 
borough  of  South  T^pnton. 

LA.M'BERTVILLE,  a flourishing  post-town  of  Hunterdon 
CO.,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Delaware  River,  15  miles  above 
Trenton.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  containing 
1 bank.  1 newspai)er  office,  5 churches,  3 hotels.  .3  flour-mills, 

4 r.aw-mills,  1 p)apier  inill,  1 Imlia-rubber  factt)ry,  2 sash  ami 
blind  factories,  gas  works,  2 j)iiblic  halls,  1 nianufactory  of 
locomotives,  2 of  railroad  cars,  a machine-shop,  in  wliich 
stationary  engines  are  made,  and  1 iron  and  brass  foundry. 
A covered  wooden  bridge  connects  this  I'lace  with  New  Hope. 
Lanibertville  possesses  excellent  water-p)ower  from  the 
feeiler  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal.  The  Belvidere 
Delaware  Railroad  passes  through  the  town.  Population 
2699. 

LAMBERTVILLE,  a post-village  in  Monroe  co.,  Michigan. 

LAMBESC,  lilM'bJsk',  a town  of  South  France,  depart- 
ment of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  12  miles  VV.N.VV'.  of  Aix.  From 
1664,  the  asseml)lies  of  the  states  held  their  ordinary 
meetings  in  Lauibesc.  Pop.  in  1852,  3747. 

LA.M'BE'i'H.  a parliamentary  borough  and  parish  of  Eng- 
laml.  CO.  of  Surrey,  comprising  most  part  of  the  S.W.  (puarter 
of  the  metrfipolis,  S.  of  the  Thames;  here  crossed  by  AVater- 
loo,  Hungerford,  AVestminster,  and  A'auxhall  bridges,  and 
having  E.  the  borough  of  Southwark.  Pop.  of  parliament- 
ary borough  in  1851.  251,345.  Lambeth  Palace,  beside  the 
river.  op[)osite  the  horse-ferry  to  AA  estminster,  is  an  ancient 
castellated  structure  of  varif)us  dates,  which  has  been  the 
resilience  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  since  the  12th 
century.  Lambeth  Church,  adj.accmt.  was  founded  in  1377. 

L.AAi BE/ELLEC,  IftM'beh-z&l'l^k^,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Finistere,  3 miles  N.  of  Brest.  Pop.  in  1852, 
11,031. 

L.A  APBLEA’^,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

L.AAI  BLEY,  TYNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northum- 
berland. 

LAAPBIURN,  (Chip'pinc!,)  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Berks,  on  a small  affluent  of  the  Kennet, 
6^  miles  N..N’.AV’.  of  ilungerford,  and  6 miles  S.E.  of  the 
Shiivenhain  Station  of  the  Great  AA'estern  Railway.  Area 
of  parish  14,880  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  2577.  The  town,  old, 
but  neat,  has  ii  cruciform  church,  in  the  early  English 
style,  and  an  antique  pillar  in  the  market-place.  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  celebrated  figure  of  a white  hor.se,  said  to 
have  been  cut  in  the  chalk-down  in  memory  of  Alfred’s 
great  vietory  over  the  Danes  in  871. 

LAM  BOURNE,  a parish  of  England,  county  of  Essex. 

L A.MBRATE,  lAin-br.-Pt.-i,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  3 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Alilan,  on  the  Lambro.  Near  it  is  a royal 
manufactory  of  gunpowder.  Pop.  1444. 

LAMBRO.  lim'bro,  (anc.  Ltiiti/brus.)  a river  of  Northern 
1 laly.' which  rises  between  the  two  arms  of  the  Lake  of 
Como,  flows  S.S.E.  and  joins  the  Po,  15  miles  S.  of  Lodi; 
total  course,  about  70  mile.s. 

LAMBRUS.  See  liAMBRO. 

LAMBSIIEIM,  Idmsthfme.  a market-town  of  Rhenish 
Bavariii.  canton  and  S.E.  of  Frankenthal.  Pop.  2631. 

LA.MB'S  POINT,  a post-office  of  M.adi.son  co.,  Illinois. 

LAMBSfrON  or  L.AMCAIERTON,  a parish  of  South  AA'ales, 
oo.  of  Pembroke. 

LAMB'TON,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Durham,  6J 
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miles  N.N.E.  of  Durham.  Lambton  castle  is  th«  scat  of  tha 
Lambton  fitmily,  Earls  of  Durham. 

L.AAIIFTON,  a cotinty  in  the  AA’.  part  of  Canada  ATest 
bordering  upon  the  S.  portion  of  I.ake  Huron  The  S...  Clair 
River  forms  its  western  boundary.  Area  1093  .square  miles 
Pop.  10.815. 

l.,A.AIBT0N,  a village  of  Canada  AA’est,  co.  of  York,  S miles 
from  Toronto. 

LAAPBURG,  a post-office  of  Iroquois  co..  Illinois. 

LAMEGO,  iJ-m.Vgo.  (anc.  Lanip/ca,  or  Lahna.)  a city  o*" 
Portugal,  province  of  Beira.  capital  of  a comarca.  near  the 
Douro,  46  miles  E.  of  Oporto.  Pop.  8870.  It  has  many 
interesting  Aloorish,  and  some  Roman  remains.  Principal 
edifices,  a large  Gothic  cathedral,  a castle,  and  bishop’s 
palace. 

L.AAPERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LAAIESHjEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham, 
parish  of  Chester-le-Street,  on  the  Great  North  of  England 
Railway,  4 miles  S.  of  Newcastle.  Pop.  in  1851,  1914,  em 
ployed  in  large  coal-mines  and  quarries  of  grindstones. 

LAMIA,  li-mee'd,  lately  ZEITOUN  or  ZEITUN,  z.A'toon', 
(Gr.  7.(.itovv,)  a town  of  Greece,  capital  of  a government  of 
Phthiotis,  near  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  A'olo.  It  has  been  described  as  a miniature  model 
of  Athens,  with  an  acropolis,  a citadel,  and  an  arsenal, 
formeidy  the  residence  of  the  Pasha. 

LAAIIA  or  ZEIT  lUN.  Gulf  of.  (anc.  Malibicux  SifriuxAnn 
inlet  on  the  E.  coast  of  Greece,  joining  on  the  S.E.  the  Chan- 
nel of  Talanta,  and  N.E.  the  Channel  ofTrikeri.  It  receives 
the  river  Ilellada.  (^anc.  Sper'chius.)  and  on  its  S.  shore  are 
the  plain  and  pass  of  ’Fhermopvlae. 

LA  AIINE,  lah  meen,  a river  of  Missouri,  rises  near  the  S. 
border  of  Pettis  co.,  and  falls  into  the  Alissouri,  about  6 
miles  above  Rooneville.  after  a very  tortuous  course,  the 
general  direction  of  which  is  N.E.  Its  whole  length  pro- 
bably exceeds  150  miles.  It  is  navigable  t()r  keel-boats  foi 
a large  part  of  the  distance. 

LA  AIINE,  a post-village  of  Cooper  co..  Alissouri.  on  La 
Aline  River.  50  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City.  P.  830. 

LAAPINGTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark.  'I'he 
manor  has  been  held  by  the  Baillie  family  since  the  reign  of 
David  II. 

LAAPINGTON,  a small  river  of  New. Tersey,  rises  in  Alorris 
co..  and  flowing  southward  along  the  boundary  of ‘'oimwset 
and  Hunterdon  counties,  enters  the  N.  branch  of  the  Raritan 
about  6 miles  N.AA'.  of  Somerville. 

LAMINv«TON.  a village  of  Somerset  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
Lamington  River,  10  miles  N.AAL  of  Somerville. 

LAAil.NGTON,  a post-office  of  Russell  co..  Alabama. 

LA  AlPRA,  a post-office  of  Belmont  co..  Ohio. 

LAAPLASII,  a small  village  and  harbor  of  .‘Scotland,  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  isle  of  Arran.  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ayr. 
The  harbor  is  capable  of  sheltering  the  largest  navy. 

LAMI-UAI  or  LAAILOOAI.  See  Lkmloom. 

LAAI'Al  ER AIOOR/  111  LLS,  Scotland,  a range  of  mountains 
extending  from  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  co.  of  Edinburgh, 
through  the  cos.  of  Haddington  and  Berwick,  to  the  North 
Sea  in  the  parish  of  Coldingham.  The  principal  summits 
have  an  elevation  of  from  1500  to  1600  feet. 

LAAIO.  See  Lamoo. 

LAAIOILLE,  1^-moiP,  a river  in  the  N.  part  of  A’erniont, 
rises  in  Orleans  co.,  and  after  flowing  south-westerly  into 
Caledonia  county,  turns  and  flows  in  a AA'.N.AA".  directio  i, 
through  Lamoille  and  Franklin  counties,  and  falls  into 
Lake  Champlain,  in  Chittenden  county,  in  the  N.AAL  part  of 
the  state. 

L.A.AIOILLE,  8 county  in  the  N.  part  of  A’ermont.  has  an 
area  of  about  450  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Lamoille  River,  and  is  principally  watered  by  it  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  which  afford  valuable  water-power. 
The  Green  Mountain  range  passes  through  the  county,  on 
which  account  the  -soil  is  more  adapted  to  grazing  than 
tillage,  although  along  the  Lamoille  River,  especially  in  the 
eastern  portion,  there  are  some  excellent  tracts  of  rich 
meadow  land.  Organized  in  1836,  Capital,  Hyde  Park. 
Pop.  12,311. 

LAAIOILLE,  a post-village  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Bureau  Creek,  154  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Springfield. 

LAMONE,  Id-mo'nA.  a river  of  Italy  which  rises  in  Tus- 
cany, and  enters  the  Adriatic,  10  miles  N.  of  Ravenna,  after 
a N.N.E.  course  of  .50  miles. 

LAAIOO,  l^'moo^  or  LAAIO,  Id'mo',  a bay  of  Africa  formed 
by  the  Lamo  and  Alanda  Islands,  and  is  secure  for  small 
vessels,  but  the  entrance  is  intricate. 

LA-MOO,  15'moo',  a seaport  town  of  Ea.st  Africa,  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  near  hit.  2^  14'  S.,  Icn.  41°  E.  Pop.  50U0,(?) 
who  carry  on  an  active  trade. 

L.AAIOlPRAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

LAAIbJRSECKL  one  of  the  Caroline  Islanp.s,  which  see. 

LA  AlOTTE,  H-mfttt/  commonly  called  Isle  La  -Motte  or 
A'ineyard,  an  island  about  6 miles  long,  near  the  N.  end  of 
Lake  Champlain.  It  belongs  to  Grand  Lsie  county,  and 
constitutes  the  township  of  Isle  La  Alotte.  Pon.  5(54. 

LA  AIOTTE.  a post-village  in  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  70  'offes 
N.E.  from  Iowa  City. 
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LA^TOV  or  LOMOV,  two  towns  of  Russia,  government  of 
Penza,  on  the  Lauiov  Itiver. 

liAMOv.  Nizn.MiK  or  Nuni,  nizh'neeMd-mov^,  New  or  Lower, 
65  miles  W.N.W.  of  l*enza.  Top.  6985. 

Lamov,  Verknkk  or  Verknmi,  v^Rk'-nee^  1^-mov',  Old  or 
Upp<w,  68  miles  W.N.W.  of  Penza. 

LAM  PA.  Idin'pd,  a town  of  Peru,  capital  of  a province 
of  its  own  name  in  the  department  of  Puno.  on  a tributary 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  155  miles  S.  of  Cuzco.  Pop.  of  the  province 
in  1850.  76.468. 

L.\MPA.S.\S.  lam-pah'.sas,  a sm;Ul  .stream  of  Texas,  rises 
in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  eastward,  unites 
with  Leon  River,  in  Bell  county. 

L.\MP.4UL.  IdM'poP,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Finistere,  11  miles  W.S.W.  of  Morlaix.  Pop.  in  1852,  2455. 

LAMPRDUSA,  Idm'pa-doo'sd,  LCPKDU^SA,  an  island  of 
the  .Mediterranean,  about  midway  between  Malta  and  the 
Tunis  coast.  It  was  taken  possession  of  as  a place  of  banish- 
ment by  the  King  of  Naples,  in  1848.  Circuit  13  miles. 
The  small  islands  of  Lampion  and  Linosa  are  its  depend- 
encies. 

L.\MPKKTIIKTM.  lim'peRt-hime',  a town  of  Germany, 
Hesse- Darmstadt,  provimie  of  Starkenburg,  on  the  Rhine, 
21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Darmstadt.  Pop.  3987. 

L.\.MPHTKR,  a town  of  Wales.  See  Llanbedr. 

LA.MM'LTllR.  or  LA.MM'FTER  SQUARE,  a post-village  of 
Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  5 miles  S.E.  of  Lancaster. 

L.\MPI0N.  lim-pe-W.  a.small  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
forming  a dependency  of  Sicily,  one  of  the  Isole  Pelagie, 
about  8 miles  W.  by  N.  of  Lampedusa. 

LAM'PLUGII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

L.\MlMMi,  Idm'pSng',  a di.stri(g  and  bay  at  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  Sumatra,  with  a town  and  Dutch  settlement. 

L.V.MPORECCIIIO,  ldm-po-r(^k'ke-o,  a town  of  Tuscany, 
province  of  Florence,  S.  of  Pistoja.  Pop.  2800.  Formerly 
fortified. 

L.VM'PORT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

LA.MM'REY  RIVER  ri.ses  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Rockingham 
co..  New  Hampshire,  and  falls  into  the  Piscataqua  River, 
about  10  miles  VV^  of  Portsmouth. 

LA.MPS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  112 
miles  E.  of  Columbia. 

L.\MS.\IvI,  Idm'si'kee.  (anc.  iMmp'sacus,)  a maritime 
village  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Hellespont,  nearly  oi)posite 
Gallipoli,  and  embosomed  in  gardens.  It  was  given  by 
Xerxes  to  Themistocles. 

L.UM'SON’S,  a post-village  of  Oswego  co..  near  Onondaga 
county  line.  New  York,  on  the  Oswego  and  Syracu.se  Rail- 
road. 17  miles  N.W.  of  Syracuse, 

L.\.MSPRINGE,  IdnPspring-eh,  a A’illage  of  Hanover,  14 
miles  S.  of  Hildesheim.  Pop.  1200,  who  trade  in  hops. 

LA.M'YATT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

LANA,  l4/ud,  a village  of  Austria.  Tyrol,  circle  of  Botzen. 
Pop.  2695. 

L.\NAI.  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  See  Ranai. 

L.\.N.\KEN,  Id-nd^ken,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Limbourg,  on  the  .Meuse.  13  miles  E.  of  Hasselt.  Po[).  1537. 

L.4.N'.\RK.  L.\N.\RKSH1  RE.  lan'ark-shir,  or  CLYDES'- 
I3.\LE.  an  inland  county  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the  counties 
of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling.  E.  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh.shire, 
and  Peebles,  S.  Dumfries,  and  W.  the  counties  of  Ayr  and 
Renfrew.  Estimated  area  942  square  miles,  or  604.88U  acres, 
more  than  one  third  part  of  which  is  arable.  Pop.  in  1851, 
5.30,169.  It  consists  of  the  whole  upper  basin  of  the  Clyde, 
and  its  afiluents.  along  which,  and  in  the  level  or  N.  parts, 
are  .some  fine  agricultural  tracts.  The  S.  part  is  mountain- 
ous and  sterile,  one  summit  rising  to  3100  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  chief  crops  are  oats,  barley,  wheat,  turnips,  and  pota- 
toes. The  breed  of  draught  horses  is  among  the  best  in 
Scotland.  The  coal,  iron,  and  lead  mines  of  this  county 
have  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  wealthy  in  Britain.  In 
Old  Monkland,  especially,  there  are  extensive  iron  works, 
and  all  kinds  of  manufactures  carried  on  in  and  around 
Glasgow  in  the  lower  ward;  besides  which  city,  the  county 
3omprises  the  towns  of  Lanark,  Hamilton,  Airdrie,  Kilbride, 
Carluke,  Douglas,  and  Biggar,  It  sends  1 member  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  besides  2 for  Gla.sgow,  and  1 for  other 
borou'.rhs. 

L.\NU\RK.  an  ancient  royal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  capital  of  a county,  30  miles 
8.W.  of  Edinliurgh.  and  23  miles  S.E.  of  Glasgow,  on  the 
Edinburgh  and  Carlisle  Railway.  Pop.  of  parliamentary 
h.jrough.  in  1851,  5305.  It  stands  ou  elevated  ground  near 
Mie  Clyde,  with  houses  partly  old  and  thatched.  Chief 
nuildings,  the  chundi.  in  a niche  of  which  is  a colossal  sta- 
tue of  the  patriot  Wallace;  the  grammar-school,  library, 
Clydesdale  hotel,  elegant  county  buildings  and  jail,  and  a 
branch  bank.  The  borough  unites  with  Falkirk,  Linlith- 
gow. Airdrie,  and  Hamilton,  in  sending  I member  to  the 
Hoii.se  of  Commons.  Near  it  are  the  celebrated  Falls  of  the 
Clytle.  .several  Roman  ami  feudal  remains,  and  ancient 
tnansioi's.  and  at  Bonnington.  various  relics  of  Wallace.  It 
gives  the  iitle  of  Earl  to  the  Duke  of  H.amilton.  Gavin 
Hamilton  the  painter  was  born  here. 

LANARK,  NEW,  is  a village  of  Scotland,  on  the  Clyde, 


here  crossed  by  a bridge,  1 mile  S.  of  Lanark.  Pop.  1642. 
employed  in  exUmsive  cotton  works,  founded  by  the  phi 
lauthropic  David  Dale  in  1784.  Robert  Owen’s  fir.st  attempts 
to  fouml  a new  system  of  .social  organizatioti  were  made  ben 

LANUARK,  a post-village  of  Bradley  county,  Arkan.sas 
75  miles  S.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

LANARK,  a county  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada  'WesL 
comprising  an  area  of  1180  .sq.  mile.s,  is  drained  by  nume 
rous  small  rivers,  among  which  are  the  Clyde,  tlie  Mi.s.si» 
sippi,  and  the  Hidcau.  Mis.sis.sippi  Lake  and  Murphy  Falia 
are  in  this  county.  Pop.  27,317. 

L.ANARK,  a po.st-village  of  Canada  Wast,  co.  of  Lanark, 
11  miles  N.W.  of  Perth.  Pop.  about  300. 

LANARK,  a co.  of  West  Australia,  between  lat.  35°  and 
36°  S.,  and  about  Ion,  116°  E.,  bounded  S.  and  W.  by  the 
ocean. 

LANARKSHIRE,  a county  of  Scotland.  See  Lanark. 

LANB.A'BQ.  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey,  3 
miles  N.W.  of  Llanerch-y-meid.  Pop.  155. 

LANCASHIRE,  a co.  of  England.  See  Lancaster. 

LANC'ASTER  or  LA.NCASlilRE,  lank'a-shir,  a maritime 
and  palatine  co.  of  England,  having  N.  Cumberland  and 
W'estmoreland.  E.  Yorkshire,  S.  Cheshire,  and  W.  the  Irish 
Sea.  Area  1905  .square  mile.s,  or  1,130,240  acres,  of 
which  about  850,000  are  under  cultivation.  Pop.  in  1831, 
1.336.854  ; iu  1851,  2,031,236.  about  200,000  of  whom  are  of 
Irish  de.scent.  The  surface  is  rugged  and  mountainous  in 
the  N.,  where  Coniston  Fell  rises  to  2577  feet  above  the 
sea.  and  on  the  E.  border,  where  the  long  ridge,  popularly 
called  “'I'he  Backbone  of  England,”  separates  the  <;ounty 
from  York;  elsewhere  generally  level.  Princitial  rivers, 
the  Duddon,  Lune,  Wyre.  Ribble,  Mer.sey,  and  Irwell.  Be- 
sides Coniston  Lake,  Windermere  is  partly  in  this  county. 
Carboniferous  .sandstone  and  new  red  sandstone,  with  lime- 
stone. form  the  strata  of  the  county.  Soil,  among  tlie  lulls, 
moorish  or  peaty,  in  the  lower  district,  mostly  a tolerably 
ferlile  sandy  loam.  Potatoes  are  more  extensively  grown 
than  in  any  other  tluglish  county.  Dairy  and  hay  farms  are 
numerou.s.  The  most  important  mineral  is  coal,  to  the 
abundatice  of  which  tlie  count}'  mainly  owes  its  manufac- 
turing emiiu  nee.  The  Lancashire  coal-field  is  estimated  to 
extend  over  nearly  400  square  miles.  Copper  is  al.^o  raised 
in  the  N.  ol  the  county.  Lancaster  owes  its  celebrity  and 
wealth  to  its  manufactories  and  commerce,  and  not  to  agri- 
culture. It  is  the  great  seat  of  the  British  cotton  manufac- 
ture. which  has  increased  sinee  1770  with  a rapidity  alto- 
gether unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mechanical  industry. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
cotton,  woollen,  and  other  factories  iu  1850 


Factories 

Spindles. 

Power  Looms. 

Cotton 

l';t5 

13,9:)5.497 

17H.947 

Woollen 

•23S.»9i 

4.839 

Worsted 

11 

•27,190 

1,11-2 

Flax 

9 

117,:ii6 

Silk 

■29 

l(i-2.9,s8 

1,977 

Total 

laio 

14,501,5-3 

184,875 

Manchester  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  the  county,  and  Liverpool  of  the  shipping  trade.  The 
former,  however,  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent  in  numerous 
other  towns  iu  the  county,  including  Preston,  Bolton,  Old- 
ham, Ashton,  Blackburn.  Bury,  Chorley,  M igaii,  <fec. 
Woollen  goods  are  also  largely  produced  at  Rochdale  and 
Manchester;  as  are  also  silks,  hats,  paper,  and  a vast  vari- 
ety of  other  articles;  and  a third  part  of  the  soap  niaile  in 
Great  Britain  is  manufactured  in  Liverpool  and  its  vicinity. 
A complete  net-work  of  railways  and  .several  imiiortant 
canals  afford  means  of  rapid  conveyance  between  Lanca- 
shire and  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Within  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  population  has  augmented  at  a rate  of  800  per 
cent.,  the  increase  in  the  agricultural  counties  having  been 
but  84  per  cent.  It  .sends  26  memV)ers  to  the  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons. 4 for  the  coirnty  and  22  for  its  cities  and  towns. 

LANC'ASTER,  (L.  iMUCusUria.)  a parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  seaport  town  and  parish  of  England, 
capital  of  the  above  county,  on  the  Lune.  20  mi'es  .N.N.W. 
of  I’reston.  Pop.  of  borough  in  1851,  16,168.  It  is  pictur- 
e.squely  .situated  on  an  eminence,  crowned  by  the  church 
and  castle.  The  hou.ses  are  built  of  .stone,  and  handsom  \ 
but  many  of  the  streets  are  narrow.  Chief  strueture.s,  & 
bridge  of  five  arches,  and  a superb  aqueduct  by  I!enn>e_ 
carrying  the  Lancaster  Canal  across  the  river:  the  castle, 
a noble  pile,  founded  at  the  conquest,  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  station,  renovated  by  .lohu  of  Gaunt,  and  now 
embracing,  within  its  vast  area,  the  eounty  court-house,  j til. 
and  jienitentiary ; an  ancient  parish  church;  an  excel, ent 
grammar  school,  national  and  other  schools;  some  ancient 
almshouses;  a county  lunatic  a.sylum;  town-hail,  theatre, 
assembly  rooms,  baths,  custom-house,  and  markeHioase.  It 
h.'Ls  also  a mechanie.'i’  institute,  and  an  estaolishmen*  for 
promoting  tine  arts,  with  thriving  manufaeiui  us  of  furiii 
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ture,  cottoTi,  si.'^  Un  n,  sail-cloth,  exported  coastwise,  and  i 
k'  i'ori*^  A none  '•  and  ..tussia.  The  coasting  trade  increases,  j 
but  the  foreiLin  ftas  been  chiefly  transferred  to  Liverpool.  ! 
The  river,  ot)s‘tr’ic.ted  hy  sands,  is  being  deepened  and  im- 
proved. Itegistered  shipping  in  1847,  5989  tons.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  ITeston  Railway  to  Carlisle  and  Scotland, 
places  Lancaster  in  ready  communication  with  both  North 
and  South  Britain.  Lancaster  sends  2 members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lancaster  and  shire  were  erected  into 
a duchy  and  cou?ity  palatine,  or  separate  sovereignty,  in 
th  V reign  <.f  Kdward  11 1..  in  favor  of  his  son,  .lohn  of  Gaunt, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Lancastrian  sovereigns.  In  the  time 
of  Kdward  IV.  it  was  re-annexed  to  the  crown.  The  duchy 
ha.s  many  estates  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  a Court  of 
Chancery.  Adj.  Lanc\stria.\,  lang-kas/tre-an. 

L.\,\’CASTKH,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
bordering  on  Maryland,  has  an  area  of  950  square  miles. 
Sus(4uehanna  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.W.,  and  the 
Octorara  Creek  on  the  S.E.  It  is  intersected  by  Conestoga 
Creek  and  its  branches.  The  ridge  called  South  Mountain 
or  Conewago  Hill,  extends  along  the  N.W.  border;  and  Mine 
Ridge  traverses  the  S.E.  part.  Between  the.se  is  a broad 
and  fertile  limestone  valley,  the  surface  of  which  is  undu- 
lating, and  the  soil  a rich  calcareous  loam.  The  county  is 
well  watered,  highly  cultivah^d,  ami  densely  peopled.  In 
rc^spejt  to  population,  it  is  only  inferior  to  Philadelphia  and 
Alleghany  counties;  in  the  value  of  agricultural  productions 
it  is  not  e(iualled  by  any  county  in  the  state.  In  1850  it 
produced  l.S0;5.;jl2  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  I,3r)5.1II  of 
wheat;  1,578.321  of  oats;  215,277  of  potatoes;  9ti.I3-I  tons 
of  hay,  and  1,997.843  pounds  of  butter.  The  quantity  of 
oats  was  the  greatest  raised  in  any  county  of  the  United 
States;  that  of  wheat  the  greatest  in  any  except  Monroe 
county,  N(!W  York;  and  that  of  corn  greater  than  in  any 
other  county  of  the  state.  The  county  contains  (juarries  of 
blue  limestone,  suitable  for  building,  and  of  roofing  slate. 
•Marble,  chrome,  and  magnesia,  are  also  found.  The  creeks 
furnish  abundant  motive  power.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  and  by  the  Reading  and 
Columbia  Railroad.  Organized  in  1729,  and  named  from 
Lancaster,  a county  of  England.  Capital,  Lancaster.  Pop. 
116,314. 

L.4N'CASTER,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Virgitiia.  border- 
ing on  Chesapeake  Bay.  at  the  mouth  of  Rappahannock 
River,  which  forms  its  S.W.  boundary.  Area,  108  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  moderately  uneven;  the  soil  is  sandy 
'ind  light.  Organized  in  1652.  Capital,  Lancaster  Court- 
House.  Pop.Slol,  of  whom  2282  were  free,  and  2869  slaves. 

LA.NCASTER,  a district  in  the  N.  part  of  South  Carolina, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  699  s(iuare 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  \V.  by  the  Catawba,  or  Wateree 
River,  on  the  N.E.  hy  Lynche’s  Creek,  and  drained  by  Sugar, 
Waxsaw,  and  other  creeks.  The  surface  is  uneven,  or  hilly ; 
the  soil,  in  seme  parts,  is  productive.  Capital,  Lancaster 
Court-House.  Pop.  11,797,  of  whom  6147  were  free,  and 
5659  slaves. 

LANCASTER,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Coos 
CO.,  New  I lamiishire.  on  Israel  s River,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Connecticut,  about  190  miles  N.  of  Concord.  It  contains 
a court-house,  5 churches,  1 bank,  an  aoidemy,  a newspaper 
office,  and  a paiier  mill.  I he  Connecticut  River  is  crossed 
by  a briilge  near  this  jilace.  Poji.  of  the  townshiji  2020. 

L.\.\CASTER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Worcester 
CO.,  .Massachusetts,  on  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad, 
and  on  the  West  Branch  River,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Nashua,  19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Worcestt.r.  It  contains  a bank, 
a savings  institution,  an  academy  incorporated  in  1847,  and 
an  iiidnstrial  school  for  girls,  and  it  has  manufactures  of 
sheetings,  combs,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship, 19.32. 

LANCASTER,  a thriving  po.st-vi'lage  and  town.ship  of 
Erie  co..  New  York,  on  Cayuga  Creek,  and  on  the  Buffalo 
and  Albany  Railroad,  19  miles  E.  of  Buffalo.  It  contains  1 
Catholic  and  2 Protestant  churches,  a bank,  and  several 
flouring  and  saw  mills.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2953;  of  the 
village,  about  900. 

LANCASTER,  a city,  capital  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, j»  pleasantly  situ  ded  on  the  Pennsvlvania  Central 
Railroail.  I mile  \V.  of  Conestoga  Creek.  70  miles  hy  railroad 
W.  of  Philadelphia,  and  37  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg.  It 
was  for  many  yiairs  the  largest  itdand  town  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  state  government  from  1799 
to  1812.  At  present  it  is  the  fourth  city  of  Pennsylvania 
in  respect  to  population.  It  is  situated  in  the  most  jjopulous 
and  wealthy  agricultural  district  of  the  state,  and  carrie.s 
on  a considorahle  trade  hy  means  of  the  railroad  and  the 
slack-water  navigation  of  the  Conestoga.  The  oldest  turn- 
pike in  the  United  States  has  its  western  terminus  at  this 
place,  and  connects  it  with  Philadelphia,  which  is  62  miles 
distant  by  this  route.  The  .streets  are  generally  straight, 
’.rossing  each  otlusr  at  ri;ht  angles,  and  wo  1 paved.  The 
„Teater  part  of  the  town  is  substantially  built  of  brick,  and 
the  more  modern  houses  are  commodious  and  elegant. 
During  tlie  last  29  years,  great  improvement  lias  been  made 
in  the  appearance  and  busiues.s  of  the  city.  Gas)-light  has 
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been  introduced  hy  a company  with  a capita/  of  $100,000. 
Three  large  steam  cotton  factories  have  been  put  in  ojiera- 
tion,  giving  employment  to  890  persons.  A new  county 
prison,  of  .sand.stone,  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  $110,900, 
The  new  court-house,  l.itely  finished,  is  a magnificent  edifice, 
in  the  Grecian  style,  which  is  reported  to  have  cost  $125,900. 
Franklin  Colleger,  of  this  ])lace,  was  found(“d  in  1787,  but 
suhse(|uently  (leclined.  Rc^cently  a chart(w  was  obtained 
for  the  union  of  this  institution  with  Marshall  College,  on 
the  condition  that  $2.5,000  should  he  rai.sed  by  the  citizens 
of  Lancaster  county.  This  sum  having  been  collected,  the 
buildings  were  erected  in  18.53,  and  the  institution  has 
since  gone  into  operation.  Lancaster  contains  (1864)  15 
churche.s,  among  which  are  3 Lutheran,  2 German  Refi  nned, 
3 Metlnalist,  1 Presbyterian,  2 Episcojial,  1 Moravian,  2 
Roman  Catholic,  and  1 Winehrennerian.  The  First  Lutheran 
has  a steeide  200  feet  in  height.  Annmg  the  remarkable 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  Fulton  Hall,  reci-ntly  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  public  assemblies.  Two  daily  atid 
seven  weekly  newspapews  are  jmblished  here.  The  city  also 
contains  a classical  academy,  2 public  libraries,  and  4 banks. 
It  is  noted  fijr  the  manufacttire  of  rifl<'S,  axes,  carriages, 
threshing-machines,  and  locomotives.  It  is  supplied  with 
water  brought  in  pii)es  from  Conestoga  Creek.  'I  he  in- 
habitants are  mostly  of  German  descent.  Lancaster  was 
laid  out  in  1730,  and  incorporated  as  a city  in  1818.  Pop.  in 
1890,  4292;  in  1840,  8417;  in  1850,  12,369;  and  in  1860, 
17,603. 

LA.NCASTER,  a post-village  in  Smith  co.,  Tennessee,  60 
miles  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

LANCASTER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Garrard  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, 57  miles  S.S.E.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  a fine 
court-house,  4 churches.  1 academy,  1 seminary,  and  1 
newspa))er  office.  Pop.  721. 

LA.\C.\STER.  a flourishing  po.st-town  of  Hocking  town- 
ship, capital  of  Fairfield  co..  ()hio.  on  the  Hocking  River.  30 
miles  S.E.  of  Columbus,  and  139  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 
It  is  situated  in  a beautiful  and  fertile  valley.  The  Hock- 
ing Canal  connects  it  with  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  attracts 
considerable  trade.  The  growth  of  Lancasttn-  has  received 
an  impetus  from  the  railroail  connecting  it  with  Cincinnati 
and  Zanesville.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  several 
wide  and  hand.some  streets.  It  contains  churches  of  7 
denominations,  2 banks,  a flourishing  nnioti  school,  and 
two  newsi)ai)er  offices.  On  tlte  border  of  a idain  near  Lati- 
caster  stands  a sandstone  mck  of  jiyramidal  form,  and 
about  290  feet  in  height.  Population  in  1850,  3480;  in 
1860,  4393. 

L.4nCASTER,  a post-township  in  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1460. 

LANCASTER,  a post-village  in  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  railroad  connecting  Indianapolis  and  Madison,  85  miles 
S.S.E.  of  the  former. 

LANCASTER,  a township  in  Wells  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1225. 

LA.VCASTER,  a post-office  of  Cass  co.,  Illinois. 

LANCASTER,  a township  of  Stephen.sou  co.,  Illinoi.s. 
Pop.  835. 

LANCASTER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Schuyler  co.,  MLs- 
souri.  140  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

LANCASTER,  a i)ost-villagc.  the  forim-r  cajiital  of  Keo- 
kuk CO.,  Iowa,  on  Skunk  River,  59  miles  S.5V.  of  Iowa  City 
It  is  surrounded  by  a healthy  and  fertile  farming  region 
Pop. 1058. 

LANC.\STER.  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Grant  co..  Wl-aon- 
sin,  about  14  miles  N.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  85  miles 
Vr.S.lV.  of  Madison.  It  is  surrounded  by  ati  excellent  tract 
of  land,  and  has  productive  lead-mines  in  its  vicinity.  'The 
village  has  a brick  court-house,  3 churches,  and  a news- 
paper office.  Pop.  ' 19m,  1 >cf;, 

LANCASTER,  a post-village  of  Canada  AVest.  co.  of  Glen- 
garry, on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  66  miles  E.  of  Alontreal, 
and  16  miles  from  Cornwall.  It  contains  several  store.s, 
a hotel,  and  a .saw-mill.  Pop.  220. 

L.\.\CAS'TER  ClURT  HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Lancaster  co..  Virginia.  80  miles  N.E.  from  Richmond;  con- 
tains. besides  the  county  buildings,  .several  store.s. 

L.VNCASTER  COUR’T  11  )U8E.  a post-village,  capital  of 
Lancaster  District.  South  Carolina,  about  19  miles  E.  of 
Catawba  River,  and  72  miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbia.  It  con- 
tains a court-house,  a few  store.s,  and  about  ."00  inhabitants. 

LANC.\S'TER  SOU.ND,  a pa.s.sage  leading  from  the  N.AV. 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  W.  to  Barrow’s  Strait,  about  lat.  74°  N., 
Ion.  80°  AV.  Its  E.  extremity  is  bounded  by  Cape  Horshurg 
on  the  N'.,  and  Cape  AValter  on  the  S. ; and  its  central 
breadth  is  about  65  mile.s. 

L.\NC.\A'.\,  Idn-kd'vd.  or  L.ANGK.AA’T,' Idng-kd'vee,  aa 
island  off  the  AV.  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  forming  » 
portion  of  a group  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  (Jnedal 
Lat.  6°  15'  N.,  Ion.  99°  50'  E. 

L.\.\CKROT.\,  Canary  Islands.  St»e  Lvxzahote. 

LAXCHANG,  LAN'TSH  ANG  or  LAN'TCHANG.  ldnVhdng», 
called  also  HA.N.MAH.  hdiPnee'd.  the  capital  town  or  citj 
of  the  Laos  country,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  .-Vsia,  on  the  Ah  naoi 
kong  River,  lat.  15°  49'  .\..  Ion.  104°  .30'  E.  It  is  sa'd  to  lx 
enclosed  by  a high  wall,  and  well  built.  unknown 
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LiAN^CTIEJ^THR,  a parish  of  Enfrland,  on.  of  Durham. 

LAX-CIlf)0,  i^nVhoo'.  or  EAX-TOlIEOU-EdU.  lin'ch^-oo'- 
fon/  a city  of  China,  capital  of  the  province  of  Kansoo.  and 
of  a d(‘partnient  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Iloang-IIo  or  Yel- 
low River,  hat.  5'  N..  Ion.  10:3°  40'  E. 

LANCI ANO,  Mn-che-3^no  or  lAn-chd^no.  fane.  Anxanum  ?)  a 
town  of  Naple.s.  province  of  .\hruzzo  Citra.  0 miles  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  13  miles  S E.  of  Chieti.  Top.  13,000.  It  stands 
tigreeahly  on  three  hills,  has  a cathedral,  an  archbishop’s 
|.alace,  10  parish  churches,  several  convents,  diocesan  and 
othe;  .schools.  In  the  middle  ages  its  trade  and  manufac- 
tures were  important. 

LAN^CTN'C,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

L.4,\C8.M\.  l^n'ch.^k'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Ba- 
ranva.  4 miles  ^Y.  of  Mohacs.  Pop.  1407. 

LAN’CUT.  lint/.soot.  or  LAXDSIIUT.  lants'hoot.  a town  of 
Austrian  Galicia,  12  miles  E.  of  Kzeszow.  Pop.  1802,  em- 
|, toyed  in  linen-hleaching.  Tt  has  a hand.some  palace. 

L.AXD  VFF.  a town  of  Wales.  See  Li,\nd\ff. 

EAX’^.VFF^,  a post-township  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  Ammonoosuck  River,  about  75  miles  N.X.VV. 
if  Concord.  It  contains  several  starch  manufactories. 
Pop.  1012. 

LA\T).\K.  l^in'dlk^  a Chinese  settlement  on  the  island 
of  Borneo,  near  its  W.  coast.  N.  E.  of  Pontianak.  Hat.  20° 
X..  Ion.  109°  53'  E In  its  district  a great  deal  of  gold,  dia- 
monils.  and  excellent  iron  are  obt.ained. 

LAXDAS.  l?ix«'dls',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord.  17  miles  X.E.  of  Douai.  Pop.  in  1852.  2346. 

LWDAU.  linMow.  written  also  L.AXDAVV.  a strongly 
fortitied  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  Queich,  18  miles 
X.U’.  of  CarHruhe.  Pop.  12,244,  among  wlnim  are  many 
Jews.  Its  fortr(!«s  was  constriicted  by  Vauban  in  1680. 
Since  destroyed  by  fire  in  1686.  the  town  has  been  regu- 
larly laid  out.  The  trade  is  chiefly  retail,  but  extensive 
vinegar  factories  have  been  established.  It  was  held  by  the 
French  from  1814  to  1815. 

L.\ND\U.  a town  of  Germany,  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the 
Iser,  here  crossed  by  a briilge,  36  mil(>s  S.  E.  of  Ratisbon. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Apotnia. 
Pop.  1160. 

L.\XD.\U,  a fortified  town  of  Germany,  principality  of 
Waldeck.  on  a lofty  height  above  the  Wetter.  19  miles  W. 
of  Cassel.  It  contains  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  in 
which  the  princes  of  Waldeck  often  resided  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century.  Pop.  1214. 

L,A,XD'BEACII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

L.A.XD'CR  JSS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon.  2 miles 
S.E.  of  Bideford.  .Gen.  Monk  was  born  here  in  1608. 

LAXDEAX.  li^N<!'di'-ft^'G^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  ll!e-et-Vi'aine.  5 miles  X.E.  of  Fougeres.  Pop.  1845. 

L.AXDECK.  l.inM?k.  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  govern- 
ment of  Bresl.iu.  on  the  Biala.  Pop.  1530.  In  its  vicinity 
are,  sulphur  baths. 

L.WDECFC.  a village  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Inn,  40  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Innspruck.  Pop.  1000. 

L.\XDEGEM.  litiMeh-nSm',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  F.ast  Flanders.  6 mil<?s  W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2019. 

L.AXDEL.  l.luMel.  a village  of  Austria,  Styria.  on  the 
Enrs.  2 miles  from  Reifling.  with  a church,  and  a trade  in 
cattle  and  wood.  Pop.  1000. 

L VNDEliE.AU.  lftN«'deh-li3',  a vi'lage  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Finistere.  17  miles  E.  of  Chateaulin.  Pop.  1203. 

LANDELLES.  If^xa'd^l'.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Calvados,  6 miles  X.W.  of  Vire.  Pop.  1641. 

L.AXDEX.  IdnMen,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  and  19 
miles  X.X.W.  of  Huy,  on  the  railw.ay  from  Mechlin  to  Liege. 
It  was  the  ordinary  residence  of  Pepin  the  Old,  mayor  of 
the  palace  of  Clotaire  TT.  Pop.  742. 

L.AXDERXEAU.  lAN“'d§R-no',  a seaport  town  of  France, 
department  of  Finistere.  on  the  Landerneau,  12  miles  E.X.E. 
of  Brest.  Pop.  in  1852.  5113.  Tt  has  a com.munal  college,  a 
port  with  good  nuays.  a town-hall,  hospital,  and  marine 
asylum,  man  ufiictures  of  white  and  printed  linens,  and 
bleach-grounds. 

L.AXDERXEAU  or  ELORX,  A'loan',  a river  of  France, 
which  ri-es  in  the  mountains  of  Arrec,  near  the  centre  of 
the  department  of  Finistere,  and  falls  into  Brest  Harbor 
after  a course  of  40  miles,  of  which  10  miles  are  navigable. 

LAND  'IRON,  lANo'deh-rAN«^  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
and  8 miles  X.E.of  Xeufc.hatel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  'i'hiele 
ini.o  Lake  Bienne.  Pop.  1000. 

LAX'DERSVTLLE.  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co..  Alabama. 

LANDES.  lAxi>.  a maritime  department  in  the  S.W.  of 
France,  formed  of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Gascony, 
bouu'l  ‘d  X.  by  Gironde.  E.  by  Garonne  and  Gers,  S.  by 
Basses  Pyrenees,  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Art'a  .3490 
square  miles.  I’op.  in  iMd,  300,839.  The  surface  in  the  S. 
part  is  covered  by  offsets  of  the  Pyrenees;  X.  of  the  Adour 
it  is  occupied  by  heaths  (Lande.?)  whence  its  name.  On  the 
coast  are  numerous  lagoons,  communicating  with  the  sea, 
and  between  these  are  extensive  <h)wns,  the  satids  of  which 
are  partial'y  fixed  by  plantations  of  pine.s.  Chief  river, s, 
the  Leyre.  Adour.  and  Gave-<1“-Pau.  Soil  fertile  in  the  S.  and 
an  the  river  banks.  Chief  riches,  mines  of  iron,  coal,  and 
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bitumen,  timber,  and  mineral  waters.  It  is  divided  *oto 
three  arrondissements.  Dax.  Mont-de-Mar.'^an,  and  St.  Sever 

LAXDESBERG  EX,  linM^.s-b(^n  <ihen.  a village  of  Hanovei 
principality  of  Oberhoya,  bailiwi(  k of  Stolzenau.  Pop.  1 lo9. 

LA.NDE'fE,  l,^n-d,Vt'\,  a village  of  Spain,  New  Oa.stile 
about  28  miles  from  Cuenca.  Pop.  791. 

L AXDEV.AX'f,  Ift.vo'deh-vflx"',  a village  of  France,  ae- 
partment  of  Morbihan,  11  miles  E.  of  Lorient.  Pop.  1.500. 

LA.XDEWED^X  ACK.  a pari.'^h  of  England,  co.  of  CornwaF. 
10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Helstone.  Lizard  Point,  the  .southern 
most  land  in  Great  Britain,  is  in  this  parish. 

LAXIFFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

LAXPFGROVE,  a post-town.ship  of  Bennington  co..  Ver 
mont,  about  78  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Alontpelier.  Po^i.  320. 

L.AXDIRAS,  iS.No'dee'rd/,  a vil'age  of  France,  department 
of  Giromle.  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  2321.  It  haj 
large  cattle  fairs. 

ii.AX/Dl  SBURG.  a post-borough  of  Tyrone  township.  Perry 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Sherman’s  Creek,  about  25  miles  IV', 
by  X.  of  Harrisburg.  It  contains  1 or  2 churcbe.s,  and 
several  stores.  Pop.  363. 

LAX'DIS’  S'l'ORE,  a post-office  of  Berks  co..  Pennsylvania. 

L.AN/DISVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

L.ANDTV'TSTATJ,  liuo'dee'vee'ze-cV,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Finistere,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Morlaix.  Pop 
1810. 

LAXDTV'Y,  Iflxo'dee'vetF,  a town  of  France,  department 
and  22  miles  X.W.  of  Mayenne.  Pop.  in  1852,  2085.  It  has 
5 large  fairs. 

L.AXIVKEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

L.AXDL.  Idnd’l,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  circle  of 
Bruck.  Pop.  E'OP. 

LAND  OF  PROAIISE,  a post-office  of  Princess  Anne  co., 
Virginia. 

LANDOURA.  l3n-dootri,  a town  of  British  India,  presi 
deucy  of  Bengal,  Upper  Provinces,  district  of  Scharunpoor. 

LAXD'POK'r,  (formerly  Half-w\y  Houses.)  a large  suburb 
of  Portsmouth,  England,  co.  of  Hants,  comprising  all  the 
buidings  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Portsea  town,  and 
between  the  suburbs  of  Southsea  and  Mile-end  Newtown. 
It  has  been  greatly  improved  and  extended  of  late  years. 
At  its  S.  extremity  is  the  terminus  of  the  Loudon  and 
Southern  Bailway. 

L.AXDQUAR'r,  lftx«'kaR^  a river  of  Switzerland,  rising  in 
the  Silvrettaherg  m the  X.E.  part  of  the  canton  of  Grisous, 
joins  tlie  Ithine  after  a course  of  about  45  miles. 

LANDGtAKE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

L.AXDRE,  Iftxd’r,  a lagoon  of  France,  department  of 
Rouche.s-du-Rhune,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Arles,  is  about  9 miles 
long  and  1 mile  broad.  It  receives  the  waters  of  two 
canals. 

LAXDRECTES  or  LAXDRECY,  IfeG'dreh-see',  tanc.  Lan- 
deriacum  .?)  a fortified  town  of  France,  department  of  Nord, 
and  11  miles  W.  of  Avesnes,  on  the  Sambre.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3984. 

L.VXDRTANO,  l3n-dre-3^no,  a town  of  Lombardy,  is  10 
miles  N.X.E.  of  Pavia,  on  the  Lanibro.  Pop.  2000. 

LAXDSBERG,  linfisRijRa,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  capital  of  a circle,  on  the  Warta,  40  miles  N. 
E.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Pop.  1.5,747,  many  of  whom 
are  Jews.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  consi.sts  of  an  old 
and  new  town,  with  5 suburbs.  3 churches,  a gymnasium, 
a hou.se  of  correction,  an  hospital,  and  orphan  asylum.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollens,  leather,  and  paper;  also, 
di.stilleries  and  breweries. 

LAXDSBERG,  a small  town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  on  the  Lech.  22  miles  S.  of  Augsburg.  I'op.  3245. 

LAXDSBERG,  a small  town  of  East  Prussia,  28  miles  S. 
of  Kouig.sherg.  Pop.  1967. 

LAXDSBERG,  a small  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  government  of  Potsdam.  Pop.  1507. 

LAXDSBERG,  a .small  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  govern- 
ment of  Mer.seburg,  9 miles  X.E.  of  Halle.  Pop.  1002. 

LA.XDSBURG,  a .small  town  of  Pru.s.sian  Sile.sia,  33  miles 
N.E.  of  Oppeln.  on  the  Polish  frontier.  Pop.  1026. 

LAXDS'DOVV'N,  a post-office  of  Prince  VVilliam  co.,  V'ir- 
ginia. 

L.AXD’S  END,  (anc.  Bnle.frmm  Prnmmfnlrium,.)  a celebra- 
ted headland,  forming  the  westernmost  land  of  England, 
projects  into  the  Atlantic,  at  the  \V'.  extremity  of  the  county 
of  Cornwall.  It  is  formed  of  granite  cliffis,  about  60  feet 
in  height.  About  1 mile  VV.  are  the  dangero.i:.s  rocks  called 
the  Longships,  with  a lighthouse  and  fixed  lights,  88  feet 
above  high  water.  Lat.  50°  4'  4"  X..  Ion.  5°  44'  44"  VV. 

LAXDS'FORD,  a post-office  of  Chester  District,  South 
Carolina. 

LANDSHUT,  l^ndsffioot,  (Ger.  pron.,.  Idnts'hoot.)  a town 
of  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  Iser,  39  miles  N.E.  of  .Munich, 
Pop.  12,135.  It  is  highly  pictui  e.sque,  enclosed  by  old  fortifi- 
cations, and  consists  of  an  old  and  a new  town,  with  a 
sulmrb  on  an  island  in  the  Iser.  Principal  edifices,  an  old 
castle,  a celebrated  church,  the  steeple  of  which  is  454  feet 
in  height,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Germany ; a Cistercian 
abbey,  royal  palace,  old:  town-hall,  several  hospitals,  some 
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conven"<5,  a l}»,eum,  gvmnasium,  and  other  schools.  In 
1800  the  Lni^eisity  of  Ingolstiult  was  removed  thither,  but 
ill  18h6  was  transferred  to  Munich.  Principal  manufac- 
tures. wool'en  cloths,  hosiery,  tobacco,  paper,  cards,  and 
leather;  it  has  numerous  distilleries  and  breweries,  and 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wool. 

L-WDSIIUT,  a fortified  town  of  Prus.sian  Silesia,  29  miles 
g.S.W.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Bober.  Pop.  3998,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  woollen  and  linen  weaving  and  bleaching. 

LA.NUSIIUT,  a market-town  of  Moravia,  37  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Brunn,  near  the  Mai’ch.  Pop.  1937. 

LA.\  D.<11UT,  a town  of  Galicia.  See  L.\ncut. 

L.ANDSKKON,  Idnds^krin,  a town  of  Bohemia,  37  miles 
E.S.K.  of  Cbrudim,  on  the  Sazawa,  with  a station  on  the 
Austrian  North  States  Railway.  Pop.  4816,  chiefly  employed 
in  extensive  woollen  cloth,  linen,  cotton,  stuff,  and  needle 
factories,  and  in  the  largest  bleaching  establishment  in  the 
kingdom. 

LANUSKRON,  a town  of  Galicia,  circle  of  Wadowice,  18 
miles  S.W.  of  Cracow.  Pop.  1500. 

LAN'DSKRON  A,  llnds'kroo'nL  a fortified  seaport  town  of 
South  Sweden,  laen  of  Malmd,  on  the  Sound,  16  miles  N.E. 
of  Copenhagen.  Pop.  3975.  It  has  a citadel,  a good  harbor, 
and  manufactures  of  leather  and  tobacco. 

LANDSOKT,  llnd'soRt,  a small  island  of  Sweden,  in  the 
Baltic,  off  the  S.  coast,  la&n  of  Stockholm,  lat.  58^^  44'  30"  N.. 
Ion.  17°  52'  42"  E.,  with  a revolving  light  145  feet  above  the 
sea. 

LANDSTUIIL,  Untfstool,  a town  of  Rtumish  Bavaria, 
district  and  16  miles  N.E.  of  Deux-Ponts.  In  early  times 
the  Counts  of  Sickingen,  whose  castle  in  ruins  still  over- 
hangs the  town,  resiiled  here.  The  chivalrous  Count  of 
that  name,  the  friend  of  Luther,  was  killed  here  during  a 
siege,  and  is  buried  in  the  church.  Pop.  1907. 

L.A.nG)ULI’II,  u pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

L.AND'WADE,  a parish  of  Bngland.  co.  of  Cambridge. 

LANDVVURDEN,  (Landwiirden.)  Idnt'wiiR'den,  a village 
of  Germany,  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Weser,  S.  of  Bremerhafen.  Pop.  1461. 

L.ANE.  a post-office  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana. 

L.\.\  GAST,  1 i-neest^,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

LANE  END,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford, 
in  the  district  of  the  potteries,  and  about  3 miles  S.E.  of 
Stoke.  Pop.  12,345.  It  has  a hatid.some  church,  large 
schools  and  chapels,  a subscription  library,  spacious  market- 
hall  atid  branch  bank,  with  extensive  manufactures  of 
porcelain  and  earthenware. 

LANE'KIELD,  a post-office  of  Haywood  co.,  Tennessee, 
185  miles  VV.  of  Nashville. 

LANEGIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

LANGiRCGST- ABBEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland, 12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Carlisle.  Pop.  1582.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a large  abbey,  founded  in  1169,  the  nave  of 
which  forms  the  parish  church;  also  traces  of  the  wall  of 
Severus. 

L.ANESMlOROUGII,  a small  market-town  of  Ireland, 
Leinster,  co  of  Longford,  on  the  Shannon.  Pop.  300. 

LANES^BORGUG II,  a thriving  post-village  and  township 
of  Berkshire  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  N.  branch  of  the 
Ilousatoni'*.  5 miles  N.  of  Pittsfield.  It  contains  3 churches, 
(Episco]>al,  Congregational,  and  Baptist,)  an  academy,  a 
high  .school  recently  erected,  and  about  600  inhabitants. 
Among  the  establishments  in  the  township  may  be  men- 
tioneil  an  iron  furnace  which  turns  out  10  tons  of  pig  iron 
per  day,  2 factories  for  making  wheel  f dloes,  a glass  factory, 
a planing-mill,  and  one  patent  limekiln.  A bed  of  supe- 
rior glass  sand  has  recently  been  discovered  here,  and  there 
are  also  several  quarries  of  white  marble.  The  manufac- 
tures employ  about  500  hands,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
btisiness  in  the  township  has  increased  50  per  cent,  since 
1850.  Pop.  1308. 

L.ANESB  IRJUGII,  a handsome  and  thriving  po.st-village 
of  .Susquehanna  co.,  Penn.sylvania.  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  atid  On  the  Erie  Raiiroad,  185  miles  N.E.  of  Harri.s- 
bnrg.  It  contains  several  mills  and  tanneries,  and  from 
300  to  400  inhabitants. 

LA.NESB  )ROUGH,  a post-village  in  Anson  co..  North 
Carolina,  125  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Raleigh. 

LA.VE'S  CREEK,  of  Anson  co..  North  Carolina,  flows 
Into  the  Yadkin,  about  12  miles  N.W.  of  Wadesborough. 

LA  N E'S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Union  co..  North  Carolina. 

LA  N E’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a popt-offlee.  Hamilton  co.,  Illinois. 

LANE  SEMINARY.  See  Cincinnati. 

L.A.NE’S  PRAIRIE,  a po.st-village  of  Osage  co.,  Missouri, 
40  miles  .S.E.  of  .leffer.son  City. 

LANE.8'VILLE,  a po.st-office  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut. 

LANESVILLE,  a post-vi  lage  of  King  William  co.,  Virgi- 
nia. about  28  miles  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

L.ANESVILLE,  a po.st-office  of  Floyd  co.,  Kentucky. 

LANESVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  plank-road  from  CoryJon  to  New  Albany, 
10  miles  from  each. 

LA  n ESI'ILLE,  a village  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine  Railroad,  8 miles  N.E.  of 
India:  apolis. 
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LANFAINS,  l<)NG'f^No^,  a vi’lage  of  France,  department  of 
Cote.s-du-Nord,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  2226. 

LAN'GAR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

LANGAZA.  lin-gS/zd,  or  LENGAZA.  (called  also  Yenija 
or  lenidja.  y§n'-ee-ji',)  a lake  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Room 
I lee,  12  miles  W.  of  Salonica;  length  9 miles,  breadth  about 
4 miles. 

LANGAZA,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  situated  on  an 
alluvi.al  plain  3 miles  N.  of  the  above  lake. 

LANGBROEK,  lang/brook,  (OBER.  o/ber.  and  NEDER, 
nA/der.)  two  villages  of  Holland,  province  of  Utrecht,  the 
former  12  miles  S.  by  E..  and  the  latter  12  miles  S.  bj  W.  of 
Amersfoort.  Pop.  of  Ober  Langbroek,  263;  of  Neder  Lang- 
broek,  833. 

LANG'CLIFFE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

LANG'DALE  (GREAT  and  LITTLE),  a chapelry  of  Eng- 
land,  CO.  of  Westmoreland.  5 miles  W N.W.  of  Ambleside. 
Here  are  several  fine  lakes  and  waterfalls,  and  the  Langdale 
Pikes  Mountains. 

L.ANGDON,  a post-township  of  Sullivan  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. on  the  Connecticut  River,  about  46  miles  W.  of  Con- 
cord. Pop  478. 

LANG/DON,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LANGDON  HILLS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  E.ssex,  2 
miles  N.  of  Hordon-on-the-Hill. 

L.ANGDON.  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LANGDORP,  l^ng/dopp.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Brabant,  on  the  Demer,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Brus.<el,s.  P.  1983. 

LANGEAC,  lftNo'zhdk^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Haute-Loire,  on  the  Allier.  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Brioude.  Pop. 
in  1852,  302-i.  It  has  manufactories  of  lace. 

LANGE.AIS.  IftN’o'zhA.  (anc.  AJingavia?)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Indre-et- Loire,  13  miles  AV.S.W.  of  Tours,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  Pop.  1981,  mostly  engaged  in 
manufactures  of  bricks  and  earthenware. 

L.ANGELAND,  IdngVldnd',  (i.  e,.  “long  land,”)  an  island 
of  Denmark,  in  the  Great  Belt,  between  Funen  and  Laa- 
land.  It  is,  as  its  name  implie.s.  long,  extending  33  miles 
from  N.  to  S..  by  about  3 miles  in  average  breadth.  Area 
106  square  miles.  Pop.  17,368.  Surface  level,  but  slightlv 
more  elevated  than  the  neighboring  island.s.  Corn,  apples, 
flax,  timber,  and  cattle  are  produced  for  exiiortation,  and 
the  fishery  is  important.  Principal  town,  Rudkiobing,  on 
the  W.  coast. 

L.ANGELSHEIM,  llng'els-hime'.  a market-town  of  Ger- 
many, Brunswick,  in  the  Harz.  5 miles  N.W.  of  Goslar.  Pop. 
1461,  chiefly  engaged  in  .silver  and  lead-mines. 

LANGEMARCH,  Idnhia-miRK',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  West  Flanders,  ,5  miles  N.N.E.  of  "Ypres.  P.  5796. 

LANGEN,  ling^en,  a town  of  He.sse-Darmstadt.  province 
of  Starkenburg,  o’miles  N.E.  of  Darm.stadt.  Pop.  2552. 

LANGENARGEN.  Idng'en-ar'gen-  h village  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  circle  of  Danube,  17  miles  E.  of  Constance.  P.  1100. 

LANGEN AU,  Idng'en-ow',  a small  town  of  Germany, 
Wilrtemberg,  circle  of  Danube,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Ulm.  Pop. 
3418. 

LANGEN  AU,  a small  town  of  Germany,  Bohemia,  28  miles 
N.E.  of  Leitmeritz.  Pop.  2147. 

LANGENBACH,  Idng'en-bdK',  a village  of  Germany,  prin- 
cipality of  Reus.s-Qera,  bailiwick  of  and  near  Gera.  Pop. 
1042. 

LANGENBERG,  Idng'en-b^Ro',  a government  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  38  miles  S.W.  of  .Minden.  Pop.  2290. 

LANGENBERG,  a town  of  Rhenish  Pru.ssia,  6 miles  N.  of 
Elb.wfeld.  Pop.  2350. 

LANGENBIELAU.  Idng'en-bee'low,  several  villages  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  government  of  Breslau,  and  circle 
of  Reichenbach.  They  are  Gross  and  Klkin,  Mii  Tia.  Niedkr, 
and  Ober  L.vngenbiel^u.  and  form  a long  line  of  straggling 
villages,  nearly  contiguous  to  each  other.  United  popula- 
tion 9105. 

L.ANGENBRUCK.  Idng'en-bri'.ck',  a village  of  Bohemia, 
circle  of  Buntzlau,  about  3 miles  from  Liebenau.  Pop.  1366. 

L.ANGENBRUCK,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia, 
government  of  Oppeln.  circle  of  Neust.adt.  Pop.  1568. 

LANGENBRUCKEN.  Idng'en-brUk'ken  a village  of  Ger- 
many, in  Baden,  circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  with  a stativm  on 
the  Baden  Railway,  between  Carlsruhe  and  Heidelberg,  7 
miles  N.E.  of  Bruchsal,  with  1240  inhabitants,  and  some 
mineral  baths, 

LANG E.N BURG.  I^ng'en-booRg',  a village  of  AVartemberg 
near  the  Jaxt,  46  mi’es  N.E.  of  Stuttgart,  with  Lie  re.si 
dence  of  the  princes  Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 

LANGENDIEB.ACH.  ldng'en-'*''o'*>^K.  a village  of  Ho.sse 
Cassel,  province  of  Ilanan,  on  the  Fal'bach.  Pop.  1.129. 

LANGEND  IRF,  liing/en-doRf'.  or  WTEWALITZ.  we-, 4-1^3; 
lits.  a village  of  Pru.ssia.  province  of  Silesia,  government  of 
Oppeln.  circ  le  of  Tost.  Pop.  1135. 

LANGENDORF,— Ober  Lavgemiorf.  other  l.^ngt.n-doRp, 
and  .Nieder  LA.VGExnoRF.  neoMer  i tngten-dorf',  (».  e.  “ Upp  r 
and  Lower  Langondorf.”)  a village,  or  two  i ntigu'ius  vil- 
lages of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  government  oFOppelm 
circle  of  Neisse.  Pop.  1843 

LANGENDORF,— OtBER  and  Unter  (don/ter)  L.VNGE.\DO<ir. 
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('i  e.  "Ifpper  and  T/Ower  Langendnrf,”) — two  nearly  conti- 
villages  of  Austria,  Moravia,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Oln  dz  Top.  •2102. 

liANGENKKIlI.\(iKN,  Idng'en-Sa'Ring-fn,  a village  of  Ba- 
varia, circle  of  iSwal)ia.  Pop.  1179. 

LANGKNKS,  1 ing^en-^.s'.  an  island  of  Denmark,  Sleswick, 
off  its  \V.  coast.  2 miles  S.  of  Fiihr.  Length.  6 miles 

L.\.\«K.\FKLD  (Liingenfeld)  or  LLNGHNFELD,  l^ng'en- 
f^lt',  a marketrtown  of  Lower  Austria,  6 miles  N.  of  Krems. 
Pup.  i:J55. 

L A.N'ULXIl  AGEN,  Idng'en-hd'ghen,  a village  of  Hanover, 
principality  of  Kalenberg,  6 miles  N,  of  Hanover.  Pop.  1410. 

L.A.NG  E.\  II  ESSE.S,  Idng'en  h^s'sen,  a village  of  Saxony, 
circle  of/ovickau,  bailiwick  of  VVerdau.  Pop.  1064. 

L.A\MPE\|i,)iH^^  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

LANGENIIORN,  Idng'eu-hoRu',  a village  of  Denmark, 
duchy  and  130  miles  VV'.N'.VV.  of  Sleswick.  Pop.  2000. 

L.\.\(iENIvA.\DEL,  Idng'en-kdn'del,  a village  of  Rheni.sh 
Bavaria,  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Landau.  Pop.  354'2. 

L.A.NGENLEUB.A.,  Idng'en-loi'bd,  a village  of  Saxony, 
duchy  and  9 miles  S.E  of  Altenherg.  'Pop.  1636. 

LANGE.XLEUHA  OBERHAIN,  Idng'en-loi'bd  o'ber-hine', 
a village  of  Saxony,  about  ‘20  miles  S.  of  Leipsic.  Pop.  1154. 

L.ANtJE.N'LOlS,  Idng^en-lois',  a market-town  of  Lower 
Austria,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Krem.s.  Pop.  3549. 

LAXGE.XLOIS,  a village  of  Prus.sian  Saxony,  E.N.E.  of 
Erfurt.  Pop.  1049. 

LAXGEXOLS,  (Langenols.)  Idng'en-bls',  2 contiguous  vil- 
lages of  Prussian  Silesia,  gov’t  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  2675. 

L.A.XG  EXS.A.LZA,  Idng'en-sdlts'sd.  a town  of  Pru.s.sian  Sax- 
ony. 19  miles  X.AV.  of  Erfurt,  on  the  Salza.  Pop.  7610.  It 
is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  defended  by  a castle,  and  has 
manufactures  of  woven  fabrics,  paper,  and  saltpetre. 

LAXGENSCIIWALBACH.  Idng'en-schwdPhlK.  a town  of 
Nassau,  8 miles  X.W.  of  Wiesbaden.  Pop.  '2000.  It  is  fre- 
quented as  a watering-place,  and  about  250,000  bottles  of  its 
mineral  waters  are  annually  exported. 

L.VXGE.XSCHW.AItZ.  Idng'en-shwdRt.s',  a village  of  He.s.se- 
Cassel.  province  and  16  miles  .X.  of  Fulda.  Pop  1026. 

L.A.XG E.XSEL15i)LD,  Idng'en-sM'bolt,  a village  of  Central 
Germany,  IIesse-Ca.ssel,  province  and  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Ha- 
nau.  Pop.  2549. 

L.ANGE.X  STEINBACH,  Idng'en-stine^bdK,  a village  of 
Baden,  circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  on  the  Bock.sbach.  6 miles 
S.E.  of  Carlsruhe.  with  mineral  springs.  Pop.  1P20. 

LA.XGEXTII.AL.  Idng'en-tdl,  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  and  24  miles  X.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  •2700. 

L.AXGE.XWEDDl.XGEX,  Idng'en-w^t/ding-en,  a village  of 
Prussia,  province  of  .Saxony,  government  and  9 miles  S.klV'. 
of  .Magdel>urg.  Pop.  1'206. 

LAXGEXWELTZrtXDGRF,  Idiig^en-wSlts'en-doRf,  a vil- 
lage of  Central  Germany,  principality  of  Reuss-Schleitz,  on 
the  Leube,  5 miles  W.X.W.  of  Greitz.  Pop.  1704. 

LA.XGEXZKXX.  lJng'en-t.«&nn'.  a walled  town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  .Middle  Franconia,  on  the  Zenn.  17  miles  X.E.  of 
Anspach.  Pop.  1960.  It  has  manufactures  of  silks,  ribbons, 
and  hosiery. 

L.A.XGERAK.  Idng'n^rdk',  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  .South  Holland,  11  miles  N.X.W.  of  Gorinchem,  on  the 
Lek.  here  crossed  by  a ferry.  Pop.  657. 

L.A.XGER-OGG.  ldnj;^er-og'.  three  islets  of  Hanover,  pro- 
vince of  East  Friesland,  in  the  North  Sea,  opposite  Esens, 
which  formed  one  island  previous  to  an  inundation  in  1825. 

Li.A.XG ERWEIIE.  Idng'er-wa'eh  or  ling'er-wa'.  a market- 
town  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  13  miles  E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with  a station  on  the  railway  thence  to  Duren.  Pop.  1296. 

L.A.XG  ESUXD.  UngVh-soond'.  a seai)ort  town  of  Norway, 
stift  of  .Aggershuus,  bailiwick  of  Bradslxsrg,  on  a small  bay 
of  the  Skager-rack,  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Laurvig,  with  600 
inhabitants,  a harbor,  and  trade  in  timber. 

LAXG.ITRTEBE.  Idng'eh-tree'heh,  or  DHLAUIIA  TRE- 
B')W.A.  dlow^hl  trd-bo'wA.  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Ohrudim,  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Prague,  about  12 
miles  from  Landskron.  Pop.  1252. 

L.AXGEZW.V.AG.  llng'Heh-/,w|g',  a market-town  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  Friesland,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Leeu- 
warden.  Pop.  1160. 

L A XG'Fl  El.D.  township  of  England,  co.  York,  AVest  Riding. 

LAXG'FIELD.  (UPPER  and  L )WER,)  two  adjoining  pa- 
rishes of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone. 

L.A.XG'Fi )R  1),  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

LA  XGFGRD.  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Berks  and  Oxford. 

LAXOIORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

L.AXGFGRD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

L A.XGFORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

LANGFORD  BUD'VILLE,  a parish  of  England,  eo.  of 
iomerset. 

L A.XGFORD,  LIT'TLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AA'ilts. 

L.A.XGF  )RD  STEE'PLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

L AXGMI.AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.'-ex. 

LAXGII.A.AI.  a parish  of  England,  c().  of  Rutland. 

LANG II, AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

I.AXGII.AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

I.AXGIIEIM. — Gros.s  Lanoiieim,  groce  llngOume,  and 
Keeih  La.nghrim,  kline  Idng'hime,  (i.  e.  “Great  and  Little 
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Langheim,”) — two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Bavaria 
Lower  Franconia,  16  miles  from  Wurzburg.  Poi>.  ‘2433. 

LANGHIRA  XG,  lln-ghe-rdhio.  a village  of  I t.'ily,  duchy 
and  13  miles  S.  of  Parma,  on  the  Parma.  Pop.  4865 

LA.XGIDLM,  langG'im,  a borough  and  market-town  of 
Scotland,  co.  and  ^25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dumfi  ies,  on  the  Esk 
and  Ewes  Rivers,  each  here  crossed  by  a bridge.  Pop  in 
1851,  ‘2990.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  and  well  built,  having 
near  its  centre  a market-place,  in  which  are  the  town-hall 
and  jail,  and  a monument  to  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  a native 
of  Langholm.  It  has  a cotton  factory,  looms  for  woollen 
plaid  and  other  fabrics,  some  dye-houses,  2 branc^h  bank.s, 
several  libraries  and  public  associations.  . In  the  parish  are 
the  ruins  of  Wauchope  Castle  and  of  Langholm  'Power,  once 
a castle  of  the  Armstrongs.  Meikle,  the  translator  of  the 
Lusiad,  and  the  engineer  Telford,  were  born  here. 

LA.XGIDLM.  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Swedish  lake 
Maeler,  on  which  Stockholm  is  partly  built, 

LA.XGGlilRNE’S  TAVER.N,  a post-office  of  Cumberland 
CO.,  A'irginia. 

LA.XGKAVI.  See  Lancava. 

LANG-KEE-TSOGNG  or  LANG-KT-TSOUNG,  Idng'kee'- 
tsoong^  a village  of 'Phibet,  about  210  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lassa, 
in  a fertile,  well-cultivated  plain,  surrounded  by  low  wooded 
mountains. 

LANGLEY,  langHee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

L.AXGLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LA.XGLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LA.NGLEY.  a tything  of  England,  co.  of  AVilts. 

LA.XGLEY,  a post-office  of  Fairfax  co.,  Virginia. 

LAN'GG.EY  BUR'RELL,  a parDi  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts 

L.AXGLEY  D.ALE.  a townshi()  of  England,  co.  of  Durham 

LA.XGLEY  KIRK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

LA.XGLEY  AIARSH  or  LA.XGLEY  S'P.  .MARY’S,  a parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Buek.s,  with  a station  on  the  Great 
AVestern  Railway.  2 miles  E.  of  Slough.  In  this  parish  is 
Langley  Mall,  built  by  the  Duke  of  .Marlborough,  in  1740. 

LA.XGLEY-P. U.X'P,  on  the  S.  coast  of  England,  co.  of 
Sussex,  extenils  between  Pev(‘nsey  Bay  and  Beachy  Head. 

L.A.XG L )AX,  lang  glon^  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  La- 
nark, 8 miles  E.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  1111. 

LA.XGXAU,  Idng'nbw,  a village  of  Switzerland,  c.anton 
and  16  miles  E.  of  Bern,  in  the  Emmenthal.  for  the  cheese 
and  linen  thread  of  which  valley  it  is  the  princijial  mart. 

LANGXAU,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  cantor 
and  6 miles  S.  of  Zurich,  on  the  Sihl,  here  crossed  by  a 
covered  bridge.  Pop.  1U)8. 

LA.XG.XAIJ.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  20  miles 
N.AV.  of  Lucerne,  oti  the  Wigger.  Pop.  1574. 

LA.XG  )A'P.  IftN'o'gwlL  a vidage  of  France,  department 
of  C6tes-du-Xoru.  6 miles  AV.  of  Lannion.  Pop.  2140. 

L.AXG,)BRIGA.  See  Feira. 

L.ANG  lEX,  l^ng'ii'en,  the  most  X.  of  the  Loffoden Islands, 
off  the  X.W.  coast  of  Norway.  Length  35  miles. 

L.A.X'Gl  )G.X  E.  IAncVouL  (anc.  Lanpohiia  ?)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Lozere,  on  the  .Allier,  23  miles  N.E.  of 
.Mende.  Pop.  ‘2387. 

LA.XGOIRAX,  lANG'gwii'rc^NO,  a village  of  France,  den.arb 
m ent  of  Gironde.  14  miles  S.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  1542. 

L VXGOLLEX.  Sec  Li.wooi.i.e v. 

L.A.XOOX,  ldNG'g('lN«^  (anc.  AUntgn,)  a town  and  river  pon 
of  France,  departimmt  of  Gironde,  *25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bor- 
d(!aux,  on  the  Garonne,  here  crossed  by  a suspension  bridge. 
Pop.  in  1852,  39.53.  Its  neighborhood  is  famed  for  the 
growth  of  the  Vin-de-Griire.,  ( v^N«'-jeh-grdv',)  in  which  it 
has  a large  trade  with  Bordeaux. 

LAXGJXXET,  IdNo'gon'n.V,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan.  arrondi.ssement  and  25  miles  AV.  of 
Pontivy.  Pt.p.  in  1S5'2.  o44‘2. 

LAXGOSC- ),  Idn-gostko.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
pi’ovince  of  and  near  Lomellina.  Pop.  1453. 

L.A.XGG’OR'l’,  an  anciejit  market-town,  river  port,  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  on  the  navigable  Par- 
ret.  32  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bath.  Pop.  in  1851,  1117.  It  has  an 
old  church  and  a grammar  school. 

LANG  RES.  Iftxg’r.  (anc.  Andfmntidnum.  afterwards  lAn?- 
gows.)  a fortified  town  of  France,  ilepartment  of  Haute 
Marne,  capital  of  an  arrondissement.  near  the  .‘ource  of 
the  Marne.  18  miles  S.S  E.  of  Chaumont.  Pop.  in  185'2, 
11.298.  It  stands  on  a .scarped  mountain.  1460  feet  in 
elevation;  and  is  among  the  highest  towns  in  France.  II 
has  a cathedral  of  gri'at  antiquity,  a Roman  arch,  a new 
town-hall,  public  library,  several  ho,«i>itals,  and  a fine  ]rub- 
lie  promenade  and  fountain:  a tribunal  of  commerce,  school 
of  geometry.  &c.  It  is  th"  chief  .seat  of  the  French  manu- 
factures of  fine  cutlery.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Diderot. 

LAXG/RICK-VILLE.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln, with  a station  on  a branch  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  ludwemi  Boston  and  Liticoln. 

LANGtRlDGE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset.  .? I 
miles  X.  of  Bath.  A battle  was  fought  in  this  parish  be- 
tween the  royalist  and  parliamentarv  armies  in  1643. 

LAXGRUXE-SUR-MER,  l(AN«'g,-iin'st;R-maiR,  (L.  Langrol. 
via.)  a seaport  town  fif  France,  (hqiarlment  of  Calvados,  10 
miles  N,  of  Caen,  on  the  English  Chatuiol  Pop.  l’2v;7. 
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BU  AV,  a pmall  pnst-villasre  of  Camden  co.,  Georgia,  ] 
170  mile.-!  S. b by  S.  of  Milledgevilie. 

LAXG^SIDK.  a small  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew,  , 
parish  of  Cathcart.  2 miles  S.  of  Glasgow.  I'np.  125.  'I’he 
troops  of  Quee'i  Mary  were,  in  1508,  totally  defeated  here 
by  the  Regent  tl array. 

L.A.NGL/T  r township  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  at  the 
head  of  Langston  Harbor,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  between 
I’ortsea  and  Hayling  Islands.  See  I’ortkea. 

LANG.'^TG.N,  a post-office  of  .Jackson  co.,  Alabama. 

LAXGS'rO.N' E,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LAXGS^VILLE,  a post-office  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio. 

L.AXG'TOKT,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

L.\.\GH'.)X,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick. 

LAXGTOX.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

L.AXGTO.X,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

LAXGTOX  HERRING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

LAXGTO.X  NEAR  HORXCASTLE,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Lincoln. 

LAXGTOX  LONG  BLANDFORD,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Dorset. 

LA.XGTON  M.AT'RAVER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Dor.set. 

LA.XGTOX  BY  SI’ILSMJY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln.  3 niile.«  X.\V.  of  Spilshy.  Langton,  Andibishop  of 
Canterbury,  afterwards  made  Cardinal  by  Innocent  111., 
was  born  here. 

LAXGTOX  NEAR  VVRAGBY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of 
Liin-ol  n. 

L.\X(RTREE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  D(‘von. 

L.t.XGTKEE.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

L.AXGUEDOC.  lft.\G'gheh-(iokL  (anc.  Xnrhnfif'nhh  Frihna,) 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  province  of  France,  now  forming 
the  departments  of  Aude.  Tarn.  Ilerault.  Lo/.ere.  Ardeche, 
and  (lard,  as  well  as  the  arnmdisseinents  of  Toulouse  and 
Villefranehe.  in  the  department  of  liaute-Garonne,  and 
arrondisseinent  of  Buy  and  Yssingeaux.  in  the  department 
of  llaute-Loire.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  one  of  the  .seven 
provinces  of  Gaul  which  had  the  freedom  of  Italy.  The 
Goths  obtained  a grant  of  it  from  the  Emiieror  Honorius. 
and  relaini-il  possession  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The 
Saracens  afterwards  became  its  masters,  but  were  expelled 
by  Charles  Martel  in  725.  From  the  Counts  of  Toulou.se  it 
pas.sed  to  Rhi  ip  the  Bold,  and  was  finally  united  to  the 
Vrench  crown  in  lobl.  The  Canal  of  Languedoc,  or  du  Midi, 
^dii  mee'deeL)  comimmces  in  the  Garonne,  near  Toulou.se, 
and  terminates  in  Uie  Lake  of  Thau,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Length  153  miles. 

LAXGUELLE,  lang'ghMR,  a post-office  of  St.  Francis  co., 
Arkansa-s. 

L.AXGUIDTC.  Ift.N'o'ghee'deek',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Lorient.  Pop.  in  1852, 
6358. 

L.AXG'M'TTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

LAX  Hi).  Idn'hot,  a river  of  China,  rises  in  the  Slountains 
of  In-Shan,  in  .Mongolia,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Pecheelee 
near  its  X.E.  entrance,  after  a course  of  about  300  miles. 
In  the  u)iper  part  it  bears  the  name  of  Suantoo. 

L.VXMIYDROCK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  2? 
miles  S.iS.E.  of  Bodmin.  Lanhydrock  Fort,  built  early  in  the 
17th  century,  is  an  embattled  granite  structure,  and  was 
garristmed  for  the  parliament  in  16-14. 

LA.X'lERLa  post-village,  capital  of  Macon  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  \V.  side  of  Flint  River.  6 miles  \V.  of  the  South  West- 
ern Rai  road,  and  80  miles  S.W.  of  Milledgevilie.  It  has 
2 church'  s,  2 botehs,  and  3 stores. 

L.AXIER.  a township  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1738. 

L.A.XLSCAT.  U'nee.s'kd/.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Cote,s-du-Xord.  17  miles  M'.X.W.  of  Loudeac.  Pop.  3200, 

LAXMVET.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

L.VX.IAKOX.  lin-Hd-ronL  a market-town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince. and  26  miles  S.E.  of  Granada,  on  the  S.  declivity  of 
the  Sim-ra  Nevada.  Pop.  2960.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a 
spur  of  the  Pic  de  Beleta.  i^peek  dA  b:i-l;i/tA.)  and  is  much 
frequented  in  summer  on  account  of  its  coolness  and  its 
mineral  waters.  A .Moorish  castle  stands  on  a neighboring 
hill,  and  the  whole  district  is  beautiful. 

L.AXKERA.X,  lAn-k.A-rinL  the  most  S.  town  of  Russian 
Transcaucasia,  district  of  Tali^h,  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  40 
miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Koor,  and  since  its  conquest  by 
the  Russians,  of  commercial  imjiortance. 

LA.NLlVtERY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  If 
miles  \V.  of  Ixistwithiel.  A railway.  7 miles  in  length,  is 
here  carried  on  a viaduct  across  a valley,  at  an  elevation 
of  95  feet. 

LA.XMEUR.  l?N<i'muu/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
FinistiTe.  40  rnih-s  E.X.E.  of  Brest.  Pop  2775. 

LAX'.NAH.AS'SEE.  a post-village  of  Stewart  co.,  Georgia, 
18  miles  E.  of  Lumpkin. 

LA.NX  EMEZA.X.  linn'meh  zftNot,  a towm  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Hautes-Pvrenees.  17  miles  S.E.  of  Tarbes.  P.  1243. 

LA.X.X  EP.\.\,  ldn'neh-))iP.  a small  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Gers.  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Condom.  Pop.  1513. 

LAX.XILES.  lAn'nei'P,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Finistere.  13  miles  N.  of  Brest.  Pop.  in  1N52,  3430. 
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LANNTON,  l3n'ne-AN<=',  (anc.  Lafniiimr)  a town  and  rivei 
port  of  France,  department  of  Cote.s-du-Xord,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guer.  6 miles  from  the  English  Channel,  and  35 
miles  W.N  VV.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  in  1852.  6272.  It  has  a 
harbor  ai'cessible  to  vessels  under  200  tons,  bordered  by  a 
spacious  qu.ay;  a pari.-<h  church  of  the  Pith  century,  a com 
munal  college,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  manufactures  oi 
linen  fabric.s. 

L ANNOY.  Idn'nwdA  a town  of  France,  department  of  Nord, 

7 miles  E.N.E.  of  LPle.  Pop.  1392. 

LANORAIE.  U no-r.V,  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Berthier.  on  tlie  St.  Lawrence  River.  36  miles  X.  of  Montreal. 

LAXMIEATH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornvi'all. 

LANRIYAIN,  lAN«'ree'vAN«',  a commune  and  village  of 
France,  department  of  C6tes-du-Nord,  14  miles  S.  of  Guin- 
gamp. 

LANROIKEC.  iSNo'ro'dSkL  acommuneand  village  of  France, 
department  of  C6tes-du-Xord.  6 miles  S.E.  of  Guingamp. 

i,.\XSAI7L0ES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

LAXStDOWN,  an  eh?vated  tract  of  table-land  in  England, 
co.  of  Somerset.  2^  miles  N.M’.  of  Bath.  It  is  noted  for  its 
breed  of  sheep,  has  a fair,  August  10,  and  gives  title  of 
Marquis  to  the  family  of  Petty. 

L.4,XSG)!)WXE.  a county  of  We.«t  Australia,  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  colony,  between  hit.  31°  liP  and  31°  40'  S., 
and  Ion.  118°  and  119°  E..  having  N.AV.  and  S.  the  districts 
Carnarvon.  Durham,  and  Beaufort. 

LAN'SING,  a tnwnsliip.  Tompkins  co..  New  York.  P..3222. 

LA.XSIXG,  a city,  capital  of  the  st.ate  of  Miihigan,  is 
situated  ill  Ingh.im  co.,  on  the  Grand  River,  110  miles  N.AV\ 
of  Detroit.  Lit.  42°  42'  .30"  N.,  Ion.  84°  28'  AY.  This  place 
was  stdected  for  the  seat  of  government  in  1847,  being  at 
that  time  surrounded  by  an  almost  nnbndveii  wilderne.ss. 
It  now  cont.  ins  12  chur'dic's,  2 banks,  2 iiewsjiaper  offices, 
a female  eollege,  an  academy,  and  a reform  sidiool.  The 
Lansing  and  Owasso  Railromi  connects  it  w ith  the  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  Railroad.  The  river  aflbrds  an  excellent 
water-power,  which  is  eiiqd  >ycd  in  fioiiring-mills  and  fac- 
tories. The  state  liouse  is  a large  and  hainlsome  hiiilding, 
situated  on  an  eminence  50  feet  above  the  level  of  Grand 
River.  Ib'pulation  in  1860,3074. 

LANSING,  a post-township,  forming  the  N.W. extremity 
of  Ingham  co.,  Miidiigaii. 

LANSI.XG,  a post  office  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana. 

LANSING,  a post-vill  ige,  capital  of  Allomakee  co.,  Tnw'a, 
on  the  W.  hank  id  tlie  Mississippi.  It  has  a national  bank. 
Poll.  1197.  See  Apitvtux. 

LAXSTXG,  a post-village  of  Outagamie  co.,  'lYisconsin,  125  • 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Madi.son. 

LAN'S! XGRURG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rensr-e- 
laer  co..  New'  York,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
across  which  there  is  here  a bridge  communicating  with 
Waterford,  and  on  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad,  10  miles 
above  Albany.  It  is  a place  of  active  business,  and  carries 
on  consideralile  river  trade,  the  Hud.«on  being  made  navi- 
gable for  tow-boats  by  means  of  a lock  at  tlie  state  dam. 
There  are  churches  of  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics,  2 newspaper  offices,  2 
banks,  and  an  academy.  Lansinglmrg  has  extensive  and 
important  manufactures,  comprising  hnishes,  oilclotli,  and 
a great  variety  of  articles.  Pop.  of  township  in  1860,  5577; 
of  the  village  in  1865,  about  6000. 

L,\X'SINGY1LLE,  a po.st- village  of  Tompkins  oo.,  New 
York,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Ithaca. 

LAXSITZ.  Idu'sits.  a market-town  of  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube,  7 miles  from  Presburg,  on  the  Schwarzw'asser. 
Pop.  2050. 

LAXS-LE-ROURG.  lftN«'leh-booR/,  a market-town  of  Savoy. 
3 miles  N.W.  of  Mont  Ceni.s.  Pop.  1550. 

LAXTADILLA.  l3n-t3-deePyd,  a town  of  Spain.  Leon,  24 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Paleneia,  on  ho  Pisuerga.  here  cro.«sed  by 
a magnificent  bridge  of  nine  arches.  Pop.  1040. 

L.\XT.\0,  Idn-td'o  or  Kin-tow',  or  LIXT.40,  leen-ta'o,  (Chi 
nose  Taiho,  ti'ho',)  an  island  of  China,  at  the  nmuth  of  the 
Canton  River,  17  miles  E.  of  Macao,  and  1 mile  from  the 
mainland.  It  is  long,  narrow,  and  mountainoii.s,  with 
numerous  bays  and  headlands.  Ty-ho  or  Taiuo  village  is 
on  its  N.W.  coast. 

L.\XT.\R.  See  Poolo  Lontar. 

LAXTCHAXG.  a city  of  South  Asia.  See  Linohxno. 

LAX-TCHOU  or  LAX-TCH EOU-FOO.  See  Lwcuoo. 

LAX'TEGLGS.  two  narishes  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall 

LANTERN E.  Ifix^'t^Hn'.  a river  of  France,  which  rise.S 
near  the  frontier  of  tlie  de))artment  of  Vosges,  and  after  a 
S.W.  course  of  38  mih-s.  of  which  about  18  miles  are  exten- 
sively used  for  flotation,  joins  the  left  hank  of  the  Sn<me. 

LAXT>)SC.\,  liu-tos'ki,  a market-town  of  Sardinia,  divi- 
sion of  and  20  miles  X.  of  Nice.  Pop.  2240. 

LAXTHSAXG-KIAXG.  See  Me-Kono. 

LAXTSH.tXG.  See  Lvnciiano. 

LAXT'WIT  or  LLAXT'WIT,  a parish  of  South  M'ales,  cix 
of  Glamorgan. 

LAXTM'lTor  LLAXTM'IT  MAYOR,  a market-town  and 
pari.-h  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan  4 miles  S.W.  of 
Cowbridge.  In  the  churchyard  ax'e  2 crosses,  w ith  a curious 
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ancient  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Sampson,  afterwards 
Archbisliop  of  Dol. 

I^ANTU  ITFA  YIvDRE.  lant^wit-fi-urMre,  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  eo.  of  (ilainorgan. 

LANUSKl,  lii-noo-s.Vee.  a market  town  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  division  and  57  miles  N.X.E.  of  Ca,:^liari. 

L A.\  VMIiL  ).\.  I5n«'vo1'1('in‘'-',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ootes-du-Nord.  Id  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Hrieuc.  I’.  I4t)2. 

LAN'XAllJ.N,  a town  of  Spain.  See  E.w.iaron. 

LA.VZAKDTE,  lin-si-ro'tA.  or  LANCEIl  FTA,  the  most 
N.E  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Area  about  300  .s(iuare  miles. 
I'op.  17  500.  In  its  centre  it  rises  to  2000  feet  in  elevation, 
.and  at  its  \V.  end  is  a hi^h  volcano.  It  is  .scantily  watered, 
but  yif  ids  the  finest  wine  and  e:rapes  in  the  Canaries;  other 
products  are  barilla  and  orchil.  On  its  S.E.  coast  is  the 
town  of  .Arecife.  S.  of  Teguise.  the  capilal  of  the  island. 

L.ANZ),  l.ln'zo.  (1>.  Lmi'ciun.)  a town  of  I'iedmont.  18 
miles  N..\'.W.  of  Turin,  on  the  Stura.  I’op.  2.3:to.  It  con- 
tains smelting  works,  and  manufactures  of  nails  and  coarse 
iron  goods.  In  its  district  are  mines  of  iron  and  copper. 

LA  )I)ICEA.  See  Eskee  IIiss.ar. 

LAODICEA  AD  MARE.  See  L.\takee.\. 

LA  IDICEA  C.IMRU.'ST.A.  See  L.vdik. 

L.A  )N,  Id'A.N®'.  (anc.  BVlirax  Sup^xinhium  ? Lnndu'num ?)  a 
city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Aisne.  14  miles 
N.i'l  of  Paris.  Fop.  in  18.52.  10  OJS.  It  is  enclo.sed  by  old 
massive  walls,  and  placed  on  an  isolated  hill,  crowned  by  a 
fine  irothic  catlnxlral.  Other  principal  edificxfS  are  the  pre- 
fecture. containing  a library  of  17  000  volumes;  a remark- 
able leaning  tower,  the  town-hall,  nmv  citadel.  2 hospitals, 
large  barracks,  a theatre,  communal  college,  work-house, 
ami  tower  of  Queen  IJruuhilda.  Under  the  French  kings  of 
the  1st  and  2d  races.  Laon  was  a place  of  iinportamx^,  and  it 
remained  the  last  possession  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
under  liOuis  V'..  the  foundations  of  who.se  massive  castle 
still  remain.  It  has  manufactures  of  nails,  coar.se  cloth, 
leather,  earth e n w.are.s.  &c. ; and  in  its  vicinity  are  nume- 
rous vineyards.  It  is  an  episcopal  see.  and  possesses  a 
court  of  first  re.sort  ami  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  The 
most  distinguished  natives  are  Lotliaire.  King  of  France  in 
the  10th  century,  St.  Reiny.  .Archbishop  of  Rheims.  and 
Mechain.  the  celebrated  coadjutor  of  Dclamhre  in  the  trigo- 
nometrical survey.  In  1411  it  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Rurguiidy,  after  a three  ilays’  siege,  and  in  1419  it  was  taken 
by  the  English,  who  were  exjielled  from  it  in  1429.  In 
1591  it  was  taken  by  siege  by  Henry  IV.  Bonaparte  sus- 
taineil  a defeat  here  in  1S14. 

L.A.VNA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Chautauqua  co..  New 
York,  on  Canadaway  Creek.  300  miles  VV'.  of  Albany. 

L.A  )XA.  a post-village  in  Winnebago  co.,  Illinois,  110 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

L.AO  Ml.  I...A0UR,  or  LAUR.  Id-ooR^,  a town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  district  of  Sylhet,  110  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Dacca.  It  has  an  active  export  trade  in  salt  and 
limestone. 

L.A  )S,  Id'nce,  a country  of  South-Eastern  Asia,  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of  Further  India,  surrounded 
by  the  Runnese  and  Siamc.se  dominions.Cambodia.Tonquin, 
and  the  Chinese  province  A’unnan.  Its  boundaries  and  area 
are  wholly  unknown  to  Europeans;  its  population  has  beim 
loosely  estimated  at  a million.  It  is  traversed  hy  the  Menam 
if,nd  the  Me-kong  Rivers,  and  is  reported  to  have  a fertile 
soil,  and  to  be  thinly  peopled,  its  inhabitants  living  mostly 
in  migratory  hordes.  Its  products  comprise  a species  of  rice, 
tobacco,  sugar  cane,  indigo,  benzoin,  lac,  and  other  gums, 
betel,  numerous  fruits,  teak,  sapan  and  sandal  woods,  ekv 
phants,  and  draught  cattle : with  iron,  lead,  copper,  gold, 
and  silver.  Silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  paper  from  bark,  leather, 
sugar,  and  gunpowder  are  manufactured,  and  the  natives 
are  ingenious  as  workers  in  metah;.  mat-makers,  embroi- 
derers, and  potters.  The  trade  with  Tonquin  appears  to  be 
extensive;  of  late  there  has  been  a growing  trade  with 
Martaban  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  whence  British 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  are  introduced  into  Lao.s.  An 
independent  kingdom  is  said  to  exist  here,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Lanchang:  but  the  outlying  tribes  are  supposed  to 
be  tributary  to  their  more  powerful  neighbors.  In  habits, 
customs,  religion,  and  language,  the  Laos  most  resemble 
the  Burmese. 

L.A  )UR.  See  L.aoor. 

LAU’AK,  one  of  the  Sooloo  Islands;  lat.  5°  35/  N.,  Ion. 
121°  E. 

LA  I’AZ,  li  pSz,  a town  of  Bolivia,  capital  of  a department 
of  its  own  name,  is  situated  in  lat.  16°  30'  N..  Ion.  68°  10' 
W.,  at  an  elevation  of  12.226  feet.  Fop.  76,372.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  has  religious  establishments  with  consid- 
erable revenues,  and  ranks  as  a place  of  wealth  and  impurt- 
anexj.  being  an  entrepot  for  Paraguay  tea,  gold,  hark,  aud 
Lurope.an  goods. 

l.A  I’AZ,  a department  of  Bolivia,  mostly  between  lat.  14° 
snu  18°  S.,  ami  Ion.  6"°  and  70°  \V'. ; having  VV'.,  South 
Peru  and  Lake  Titicaca,  Estimated  area  nearly  40.000 
3.^uare  mihss.  and  population  300.000.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  containing  Tllimaiii  and  Soratn. 

La  PAZ,  a tc'WD  •*f  Mexico,  capital  of  Lower  California,  at 
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] the  head  of  a hav  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  yen  insula,  near  its  S 
extremity,  in  about  24°  N.  lat.,  and  110  W.  Ion.  Pop.  500 

LAPEER/,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Michiiran.  eontainj 
'about  700  sq!iare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  .sources  of 
; Flint  and  Belle  Rivers,  and  by  Kearsley.  Farmer’s,  and  MiT 
I Creeks.  'I'he  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and  paniy  onvered 
I with  forests  of  oak.  maple.  pit)e.  Ac.;  the  soil  in  some  part..-, 
is  fertile.  Ca[)ital.  Lapeer.  Pop.  14,754. 

LAPEER,  a tnwnshipofCortland  CO..  New  York.  Pop.  80S 
I LAPEER,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Lape«*r 
CO..  Michigan,  on  Flint  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Farmer's 
I Creek,  57  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Detroit.  It  contains  a court- 
house, 4 chuiclies,  a liank,  and  an  academy.  Water-power 
I is^abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Population  of  the  township, 

31. 

LA  PEROUSE,  (Tsl\nt)S  and  Strait.)  See  Perodse. 

LAP/FORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LAPUI.VMSVI LLE,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan, 
50  mile.s  W.  by  N.  of  Lansing. 

LAPID.EI  CA.MPI.  See  'rau.  La. 

LAPTO.  I j/pe-o.  a town  of  Naples,  pr'vince  of  Principato 
Ultra,  13  mile.s  IV.N.W.  of  St.  Angelo  dei  Lombardi.  P.  2500. 

LAI’L.AND.  lap/Ia'’u  (native.  Biiiieum/u,  sd-me-dn/dd;  Sw., 
Lappinarh-.  Id,  Vmah  i ; Russ..  Lupluvdiia.  Idp-ldn'-de-yd';  Fr. 
Lnponic.,  Id'po'uee/;  L.,  Lv.pp<h)iad)  an  extensive  territory  in 
the  N.  T Eui-ope.  hetweer*  lat.  64°  and  71°  A'.,  reaching  from 
tile  shores  of  Norway  E.  U the  White  Sea;  area,  about 
130.000  sejuare  miles;  of  which  more  than  a half,  situated 
E.  of  the  'I’orned  and  its  trilcutary.  Muonio,  belongs  to 
Russia;  arl  the  remainder  Is  shared,  in  nearly  ecjual 
j proportions,  between  Sweden  and  Norway.  As  Lapland  is 
I not  the  name  of  any  great  political  division,  a particular 
description  of  its  ditferent  portions  must  he  looked  for 
I under  the  names  of  the  states  to  which  they  belong;  and 
it  may  therefore  he  sufficient  here  to  observe,  iji  general, 
that,  both  from  geographical  position  and  physical  con- 
! formation.  Lapland  is  one  of  the  most  forhiddisig  regions 
I of  the  globe,  consisting  either  of  rugged  mountains,  some 
I of  them  covered  with  perpetual,  and  many  of  tliem  only 
for  a short  period  free  from  snow,  or  of  vast  monotonous 
tracts  of  moorland  wastes.  This  extensive  territory  apjeear.s 
to  have  been  a ' one  time  wholly  occujcied  hy  the  people  to 
whom  it  owe.s  its  name;  hut  its  S.  and  better  portions  have 
been  gradually  encroached  upon  hy  Norwegians.  Swede.«, 
and  Finlanders,  till  the  Laplanders  proper  have,  in  a great 
measure  been  cooped  up  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  'There 
jthey  retain  theii  lislinctive  feature.^  and  ancient  customs, 
and  find  ample  scope  to  follow  their  favourite  modes  of  life, 

I either  as  Fjelde-Fiuner,  Mountain  Laplanders,  leading  a 
nomadic  life,  and  pasturing  large  reindeer  herds  ; or  ISoe- 
I Finner.  Sea  or  Shore  Laplanders,  who.  too  poor  to  po.s.sess 
such  herds,  have  been  obliged  to  fix  their  residence  upon 
I the  coast,  and  subsist  chietly  hy  fishing.  The  origin  of  the 
Laplanders,  as  a race,  has  greatly  puzzled  ethnograjihers, 
jin  consequence  of  their  presenting  a combination  of  physical 
I properties  not  ,.ossessed  exclusively  either  hy  the  .Mongolian 
or  the  Caucasian  stock,  hut  belonging  partly  to  the  one  and 
I partly  to  the  other.  The  prevailing  opinion,  however.  Is, 
that  they  are  nly  a variety  of  'I'schude.  or  Finns.  'I'heir 
cliief  characteristics  are — low  stature,  seldom  exceeding  4 
feet  9 inches  in  height;  great  muscular  power,  exhibited 
both  in  their  agility  and  in  a strength  of  arm.  enabling  them 
to  bend  a bow  whiih  an  ordinary  Norwegian  could  not 
touch;  a large  head;  dark,  long,  and  glossy  hair;  small 
brown  eye.s.  obliquely  placed,  and  without  eyelids;  high 
cheek  bones;  wide  mouth,  with  ill-defined  lips;  a scanty 
beard;  and  a skin  of  a yellow  dingy  hue.  The  Laplanders 
are  not  deficient  either  in  intellectual  or  moral  capacity. 

I They  are  simule-h  ‘arted.  hostiitable,  and  apparently  inclined, 
as  far  as  th.ir  knowledge  goes,  to  practi.<e  the  duties  of 
■ Christianity,  which  they  all  profess,  under  the  form  of 
Lutheranism  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  that  of  the 
j Creek  Church  in  Rus.sia.  The  greate.st  exception  to  thi.s 
practicf-  is  an  excessive  fondness  for  ardent  spirits.  A piore 
I harmle.ss  vice  is  the  excessive  u.«e  of  tobacco.  The  number 
I of  Laplanders  of  all  descriptions  not  supposed  to  exceed 
1 20.000.  Probably  one-third  of  them  are  nomadic.  Adj., 
L^p/l'I.SH,  Lar'eanuish.  and  Lappoxian,  lap-po/ne-an,  (poeti- 
cal;) inhab.  Lai^laNder,  and  Lapp. 

LAI’LAND,  a village  of  Bun/combe  co.,  North  Carolina, 
275  miles  \V.  of  Raleigh. 

LAPLAND,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  North  Carolina. 

LA  PLATA.  See  Plata. 

LAP/LE  Yor  L.APP/ELE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

LA  I OINT  E,  ll  jHiiiit,  a county  thrming  the  N.  extreiii'ty 
of  Wisconsin,  bordering  on  Lake  ' nix-rinr,  lias  an  area  .)f 
about  1000  qi’are  miles.  Lake  Superior  washes  its  iior- 
tlieni  hordei.  'This  comity  has  no  large  or  important 
streams.  Tlie  surface  is  ( xteiisively  covered  by  fore.sts 
of  pine  timber.  Capital,  Bayfield.  Pojiulatiou  in  I860, 
353. 

LA  POTNTE,  a post-vill.ige  of  La  Poiiite  county,  AVis- 
consiii,  on  Madeleine  Island  of  Lake  Siipi'rior,  a few  miles 
from  tile  main  land.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  settloinoul 
1x1  W iscuusiu. 
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f/APO>VnA,  a VJO't-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  ifispisFippi. 

LA  POUT  K.  lap-ort/,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Indiana, 
bordering  on  Lake  Michijran.  contain?!  450  square  miles. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Kankakee  River.  The  surface  is  mostly 
level  or  undulatinsi.  exceiitin"  the  hills  of  sand  near  the 
lake;  the  soil  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  prairies,  some  of 
which  are  extensive.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  vines,  and  fruits 
flourish.  In  1S50  this  county  produced  200.010  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  21.322  tons  of  hay.  The  quantity  of  wheat  and 
hay  was  each  preater  than  that  produced  by  any  other 
county  in  the  state.  It  is  traver  sed  by  the  railroad  from 
Cr.icag'i  to  Detroit,  and  by  1 or  2 other  railroads.  Organ- 
/zed  in  lf*32.  Capital,  l.aporte.  Pop.  22,919. 

LA  PORT  K,  a post-village,  capital  of  isullivan  co..  Penn- 
sylvania. 107  miles  N.  by  K-of  Harrisburg.  This  place  was 
selecteti  as  the  county  seat  in  1850,  the  site  being  then  a 
complete  wilderness.  The  public  buildings  are  in  progress 
of  erection,  ami  the  place  is  rapidly  improving.  Pop.  590. 

L.\PORTK,  a po.st-village  of  Lorain  co..  Ohio,  3 miles  S.E. 
of  Klvria.  has  3 churches  and  several  stores. 

LAPORTE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Laporte 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  railroad  connecting  Chicago  witn 
Toledo,  58  nules  K.S.K.  of  Chicago,  and  12  miles  from  Lake 
Michigan.  It  is  situat(‘(]  on  the  border  of  a beaiitifnl 
prdrie  of  the  same  name,  the  soil  of  which  is  extren)ely 
rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  village  is  a place  of  active 
trade,  whi(  h is  facilitated  by  a railroad  extending  south- 
eastward to  Plymouth.  Laporte  contains  the  Indiana 
Medical  College',  an  academy,  and  a bank.  Pop.  in  1854, 
about  2500;  in  1800,5028. 

LA  PCS,  li'posh'.  or  LA  PUS.  li'poo.sh,  a river  of  Austria, 
in  the  N.  part  of  Transylvania,  joins  the  Szamos  after  a 
course  of  45  Uiiles.  « 

LAPDS-RAXYA,  la/posh-ban'ydh',  or  STEINBRUCII, 
etTne'bnV)K.  a village  of  Au.«tria,  Tran.sylvania,  20  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Nagy-Banya.  Pop.  1019. 

LAP'POX  S CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Washington 
CO.,  Maryland. 

LA  PR.^IRIE,  li  prd/ree,  a town.ship  of  Rock  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. Pop.  P49. 

LAPRAl  RI E.  a post-village  of  Canada  Ea.st.co.  of  Hunting- 
don. on  the  S.  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the 
railroad  communicating  with  Rowse’s  Point  in  Xew  York, 
ab(u»t  S.S.K.  of  Montreal.  It  contains  churches  of  the  Epi.sco- 
palians  ami  Roman  Catholics,  and  9 or  10  stores.  Pop.  1684. 

LAPS.  EELSO,  felVhi/  l^jish.  a village  of  Hungary, 
UitluT  Theiss,  about  45  mih's  from  Leut.schau.  Pop.  1015. 

L.\PTE.  lipt,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute- 
Loire.  (5  mib-s  X.W.  of  Brioude.  Pop.  2G16. 

LA  PUEBL.\,  Mexico.  See  Pueula,  La. 

L.\  PL'OLIA.  See  .4pitua. 

L.MMJRDUM.  See  Bayonne. 

L.\  PURISS1M.\.  li  poo-rees'.se-mi.  a village  of  Santa  B.ar- 
bara  co..  California,  is  situated  on  the  main  road  from  San 
Jose  to  Los  Angeles,  247  mile.s  in  a dii-ect  line  S.E.  by  S. 
of  San  Franci.sco. 

L.4PU'T.\.  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Kentucky,  10 
miles  X.W.  of  Frankfort. 

L.\P'WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVarwick. 

LAR  or  L.\AR.  laR.  a river  of  Persia,  province  of  Mazan- 
derau.  flows  into  the  Caspian  .^ea. 

LAR  or  LAAR.  a town  of  Persia,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Laristan.  and  formerly  of  an  Arabian  kingdom.  180  miles 
S.E.  of  Sheeraz.  Pop.  12,000(?).  It  stands  in  an  exten.sive 
plain,  has  a fortified  residence  of  the  governor,  and  a large 
and  fine  bazaar;  it  is  the  seat  of  some  manufactures  of 
arms,  gunpowder,  and  cotton  fabrics. 

L.\R.4CHE.  a town  of  Marocco.  See  El-.\raish. 

L.AIPACOR.  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Meath, 
2 miles  S.E.  of  Trim.  The  Duke  of  M'ellington  was  born 
in  this  parish.  1769;  the  living  was  long  held  by  Dean  Swift. 

LAR.Atill.  Id'rdh,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Cavan. 

J^VKA.N.lEIlv.AS.  Id-rdn-zhVrds.  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Sergipe.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cotindiba,  20  miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  the,Atlantic.  Pop.  3000. 

L A 1 1 A X T )( > K A,  LA  R A X T( ) E K A or  LA  R A XTU K A,  Id-rdn- 
too'kd  a trading  town  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  E.  end  of 
the  island  of  Flore.s,  on  the  Flores  Strait,  inhabited  by  native 
Roman  Catholics. 

LARAT  or  LAARAT,  Id-rdU.  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. one  of  the  'I’enember  group,  off  the  X.E.  coast  of 
Timor  Laut.  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a reef.  It  is  about 
25  miles  long  by  10  miles  broad. 

LARA.X.  Id'rdL  a river  of  France,  department  of  Oers, 
join.-  the  left  bank  of  the  (i.aronne.  Total  cnur.se  70  mile.s. 

LAR'BERT.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling.  2 miles 
N.W.  of  Falkirk.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated 
traveller.  Bruce. 

L.\KDA,  liiR'dd.  a river  of  Northern  Italy,  falls  into  the 
Po,  7 miles  S.  of  Cremona;  ti  tal  C'  ur.se  35  miles. 

I.  MtDERi).  litR-<l\h’o.  a town  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  about 
H miles  from  Logroho.  on  the  Iregua.  Pop.  1935. 

L.AR  FI)  >.  ld-r.Vi)o,  a seaport  town  of  Siiain,  |)rovince  of 
Sautan  ler.  34  miles  W..\.W.  of  Bilbao.  Pop.  2980.  Its 
harbor,  formerly  deep.  Is  now  choked  with  sand, 
lu^e 
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LAREDO.  lah-r.dMo.  capital  of  Webb  co.,  Texa.s.  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  at  the  crossing  of  the  San 
Antonio  and  Saltillo  road,  about  500  miles  S.W.  of  Au.'tin 
City.  It  was  once  a flourishing  town,  with  over  1000  iu- 
habitant.s,  but  was  since  in  a declinii’g  state,  in  consequence 
of  the  repeated  inroads  of  the  Indians.  Pop.  in  1860,  1256. 

LAREE  or  LARI.  Id'ree,  a town  of  Centi-al  .Africa,  on  the 
N.AV.  shore  of  Lake  Tchad.  100  miles  N.AV.  of  Koo'  a. 

LAPvEK.  Id'r^k',  written  al.-o  LARRACK  or  LARKDSII. 
an  island  in  the  Persian  Oulf  5 miles  S.E.  of  the  E.  end  of 
Kishm ; greatest  length  5^  miles;  breadth  nearly  4 miles. 

LAREN\  Id'ren,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Gelderland,  8 miles  X.E.  of  /.uttihen.  Pop.  2955. 

LAREN,  a village  of  North  Holland,  S.E.  of  Naarden. 
Pop. 1929. 

L.ARG EXTIERE,  laR'zh5N''''te-aiR',  (anc.  Arr/enlalriaf)  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Ardeche,  on  the  Ligne,  21 
miles  S.AV.  of  Privas  Pop.  2700.  It  has  manufactures  of 
silk  fabrics. 

LARGENTU'lRE,  a village  of  France,  IIautes-Alpe.s.  See 
Argf.ntiere. 

LAIUGO,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  on  an  inlet  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  2^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Leven.  The  village 
is  frequented  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  a harbor,  whence  a 
steamboat  plies  to  Newhaven.  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  proto- 
type of  Dufoe’s  “ Robin.son  Crusoe.”  was  born  here  in  1676. 

L.ARGS.  a seaport  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  .Ayr.  on 
a bay  of  same  name,  surrounded  by  beautiful  hills,  22  miles 
W.S.AV.  of  Glasgow,  l-'op.  of  town  in  1851,  2824.  It  is 
irregular,  but  well  built,  has  elegant  baths,  a good  library, 
branch  banks,  a steamboat  pier,  numerous  handsome  villas, 
small  manufactories  of  cotton,  but  is  chiefly  supported  by 
visitors  from  Glasgow,  &c.  A great  victory  was  obtained 
here  in  1203  by  Alexander  III.,  over  Haco,  King  of  Norway, 
and  numerous  tumuli  mark  the  field  of  battle. 

LARI,  Id/ree.  a market-town  of  Central  Italy,  Tuscany, 
province,  and  14  miles  S.E.  of  Pisa.  Pop.  1570. 

LARI.  See  L.vree. 

LARIMER’S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

L.ARINO.  Id-ree^no.  (anc.  Lari'nvm,)  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Molise.  22  miles  N.E.  of  Campohas.so.  Pop.  3700. 

LARISSA.  Id-ri.-i^s-i,  (Turk.  Ymi  Sheli'r.  y^n'ee  sb^h'r.  i.  e., 
“New-town.”)  a town  of  European  Turkey,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Thessaly,  on  rising  ground  beside  the  Salembria, 
(anc.  I'enefm,)  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  20  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  Lat.  .39°  37'  N.,  lon^Jlo  28'  E.  Esti 
mated  population,  20  000.  of  whom  three-fourths  are  Turks. 

It  stands  in  an  oasis  of  trees  and  verdure  in  the  midst  of  a 
plain  of  sand,”  and  is  enclosed  by  walls. 

LARIS^SA,  a posUvillage  of  Cherokee  co.,  Texas,  about 
230  miles  N.E.  of  Austin. 

LARIS'J'AN,  lir-is-tiinL  a maritime  province  of  Persia, 
having  S.  the  Per.sian  Gulf  and  landw'ard  the  provinces  of 
Fars  and  Kerman.  Estimated  area  16,000  square  miles.  It 
is  an  arid  and  sandy  waste,  interspersed  with  salt  steppes. 
Principal  town.  l.iar. 

L.A/RIUS  LA'CUS.  See  Como,  L.ake  of. 

LARKE,  lark,  a river  of  England,  rises  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  flows  into  the  Ouse,  near  Ely. 
It  is  navigable  to  Bury. 

LARK'HALL.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark;  9 
miles  W.N.AV.  of  Lanark.  Pop.  1609. 

LARKHAXA.  laR'kd'na,  or  LARKHANU,  laR'ka-noo/,  a 
fortified  town  of  Sinde.  145  miles  N.AV.  of  Hyderabad,  and 
7 miles  AV.  of  the  Indus,  with  w hich  it  cnmmuni(  ates  by 
the  Larkhana  canal.  Pop.  from  10,000  to  12  000.  It  has  a 
citadel,  formerly  the  artillery  depot  of  the  Sinde  ametirs.  a 
good  bazaar,  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and 
one  of  the  chief  corn  markets  of  the  country. 

IiARKO  SBURG.  a post-office  of  Clay  co..  Illinois. 

LARKHN’S  FORK,  a post-office  of  .lackson  co.,  Alabama. 

LARKMNSA'l  LLE.  a post-village  ot  ./•'ckson  co.,  Alabama, 
about  15  miles  AV,  by  S.  of  Bellefonte. 

L.A  RULING  FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LARXE.  larn.  a market  and  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  Antrim,  on  Lough  Larne,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  17}  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  3345.  It  has  manufact\ires  of  cot- 
ton. sail-cloth,  and  ropes,  with  bleaching  grounds  and  lime 
works. 

LA  lUX  ED’S  CORNERS,  a post-office.  Ontario  co..  New  York. 

L ARNICA  or  LARNECA.  hiuhie-kii.  (anc.  Cithium.)  a town 
of  Cyprus,  near  its  S.  coast.  23  miles  S.E.  of  Lefkosia.  Pop. 
3000.  It  has  a citadel.  larg<^  cistc'rns.  ajid  numerous  other 
vestiges  of  anti!iuity  ; its  port  is  the  most  frequented  in  the 
island,  anti  it  is  the  residence  of  many  European  consule 
and  merchants. 

L.A ROCHE,  ld'ro.«h',  a village  of  Belgium,  province  rf 
Luxembourg,  on  the  Ourthe,  14  miles  N W.  of  Bastogue 
Pop.  1334. 

L.A  RODA.  13  ro'ni.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  and  24 
miles  N.AV.  of  Albacete.  I ’op.  4572.  Celebrated  for  its  de- 
fence against  the  Carlists  in  1840. 

L.AROLES.  l.i-rofiiAs.  a village  of  Spain  Andalusia  about 
50  miles  from  Granada.  Pop.  1249. 
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LARONE,  ri^n/,  a prist-offloe  of  Somorset  co.,  Maine. 

IiAlintABEK’S  I’OINT,  a iM)st-vill!iire  of  AdcJison  eo.,  Ver- 
mont. on  Lake  Cliamiilain,  50  inile^  S.W.  of  .Montpelier. 

l..Ml'lvACK^  an  islaiul  at  the  entrance  of  the  Per.'^ian 
(Julf,  15  miles  S.  of  Ormuz. 

LARRAUA.  laiMui/gi,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Nar 
varre,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  I’miiplona.  willi  1512  inliahitant.s. 

LARRIXdE.  IdR'iANzh^  a vi  lage  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Savoy,  3 miles  from  Evian.  I'op.  1141. 

L VR/RY’S  CHEEK,  a po.st-otlicve  of  Lycoming  co.,  Penn- 
S3'lvania. 

LARS,  a strong  fort  and  village  of  South  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Oaucttsns,  on  the  road  to  Georgia. 

LAR/Tl.NtiTUX,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Rilling. 

LA  RUE,  lab  roo,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio. 

L.\  RUE,  a county  near  the  centre  of  Kentucky,  contains 
an  area  estimated  at  40(t  .square  miles.  The  Rolling  fork 
of  Salt  river  hounds  it  on  the  N.E.,  and  it  is  drained  by 
Nolin  Creek.  The  surface  is  mostly  undulating  and  the  .soil 
fertile.  Organized  in  1843.  and  named  in  honor  of  .lohn 
La  Rue,  an  early  settler  in  this  region.  Capital,  llodginville. 
Pop.  ti^^hl,  of  whom  5991  were  free,  and  90(1  slaves. 

LARUNS.  kiVuNo',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Basses- 
Pyrenees.  22  miles  S.  of  Rau.  Pop.  in  1852.  2004. 

LARVEGO,  laR-va/go.  a village  of  Sardinia,  province  of 
Genoa,  l^op.  of  commune,  3840. 

LAR  VIGEN,  a town  of  Norw  ay.  See  L.a.urvig. 

LASALLE,  U'sdP,  a village  of  France,  deiiartment  of 
Gard.  arrondi.ssement  of  Vigan,  with  manufactures  of  bon- 
nets and  flowers.  Pop.  in  1852,  2487. 

LA  S.\LLE,  of  Aveyrou.  See  D..c.\ZEVitLE. 

Ij..\  SALLE,  lah  s^ll,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of 
Illinois,  has  an  area  of  1050  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Illinois  River,  flowing  from  E.  to  \V..  and  also  drained 
by  Fox  and  Vermilion  Rivers,  and  by  Indian  Creek.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  diversified  by  prairies  and  woodlands, 
rhe  foriiier  being  the  most  extensive:  the  soil  is  exceedingly 
ferlile  and  extensively  cultivated.  Stone  coal  is  abundant, 
and  extensive  quarries  of  sandstone  have  Ix^en  opened  near 
Otuwa.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  by  the  Central  Railroad,  and  by  the  Chicago 
and  Rex'k  Island  Railroad.  Named  in  honor  of  M.  La  Salle, 
one  of  the  first  e.xplorers  of  Illinois.  Capital,  Ottawa.  Pop. 
48,332. 

IjA  SALLE,  a post-office  of  Niagara  co..  New  York. 

L.\  SA1.,LE,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Calhoun 
CO..  Texas,  on  the  S.VV.  side  of  .Matagorda  Bay,  1(35  miles 
S.S.E.  of  .\^ustin  City.  The  shipping  of  the  port,  June  30. 
1852.  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  561  tons  enrolled  and 
licensed,  of  which  106  were  employed  in  steam  navigation. 

LA  SALLE,  a post-township  in  the  S.K.  part  of  IMonroe 
CO.,  Slichigan,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Population 
1327. 

LA  SALLE,  a flourishing  city  of  La  Salle  county,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Illinois  River,  one  mile  almve  Pern,  and  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Illinois  Canal.  lOO  miles  long,  which  con- 
nects it  with  Chicago.  This  <dty  has  excellent  facilities  for 
trade  and  manufactures.  The  Chicago  and  Ruck  Island 
Railroad  here  intersects  the  Central  Railroad;  and  the 
river  is  navigable  by  steainbuats  in  all  stages  of  water.  The 
surrounding  country  is  highly  productive,  and  contains 
extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal.  La  Salle  contains  4 
churches,  1 national  bank,  1 newspaper  office,  and  exten- 
sive zinc  W’orks.  The  trade  of  La  Salle  in  18(34  was  esti- 
mated at  $3,000,060.  Coal  is  among  tlie  chief  articles  of 
export.  Pop.  iu  1851,  1500;  in  1n60,  39o3. 

LAS  CASAS,  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co.,  Tennes.see. 

LAS  CRUCES,  Us  kroo'.s^a,  a post-office  of  Donna  Ana 
CO..  New  Mexico. 

L.ASCUARRE.  U?-kw^RtR<-\,  a town  of  Spain,  42  miles  E. 
of  Iluesca,  with  a fair  in  November.  Pop.  978. 

LASGIRDk  a fortified  village  of  Per.sia,  province  of  Kho 
rassan.  15  miles  S.W.  of  Simnan. 

LASIUA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hanks. 

LASK'  or  L.A.SKM,  a town  of  Poland,  province  and  48 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Kalisz.  on  the  Grabowka.  Pop.  2020. 

^ L.\SKAFALU.  Ush'krdi'foh'loc/,  or  I.ASKAFELl),  Us/kd- 
felt',  a village  of  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  5 miles  S.IV. 
of  Darda.  Pop.  1019. 

LASKG,  Ush^ko,  a vill.age  of  Hungary,  Tliither  Danube, 

9 mile.s  N.E.  of  Eszek.  I’op.  12(38. 

LASGE  (Lasiie),  iV.sii'eh,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Cattegatt,  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Jutland,  lal.  57°  18'  N.,  and 
Ion.  11°  E.;  length  13  mile.s.  breadth  4 miles. 

L.\S  P.VLMAS,  I’is  ptPmIs,  a city  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the 
Island  of  Gran  Canaria,  and  capital  of  the  Canary  Islands 
until  1833,  when  Santa  Cruz  de  TeiieriJe  was  raised  to  that 
dignity.  It  is  overlooked  by  two  lofty  hills,  and  traversed 
from  E.  to  W.  by  the  small  river  Guiniguada,  here  crossed 
by  a handsome  bridge  of  three  cnloss.al  arches.  Las  Palmas 
is  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  populous  town  in 
the  Canaries.  The  houses  are  large,  with  terraced  roofs  and 
balconies:  and  the  streets  are  remarkably  neat  and  ch'an, 
and  beautifully  paved  There  is  a hue  alameda  iu  the  centre  1 


I of  the  city,  and  three  outside  the  walls.  The  most  remarKiibk 
public  edifices  are.  the  town-house.  tln*ali-e.  the  (//(fOV.iftb.  h 
the  buildings  formerly  oc.cupied  by  the  Inquisition;  a cathe- 
dral. a gigantic  mole,  834  feet  long  by  84  feet  broiid.  I.'c  u,j 
1 in  1811  ; 3 parish  churchc.s  and  a chiipcl  of  ca.«e.  6 convenes. 
lO  hermitages^  a niiignificcnt  generiil  hosiiital.  an  hospital 
for  elepliantiasis,  an  orphtin  as\  lum.  a foundling  lio>iiit:>l 
a .Magdalene  asylum,  tin  academy  of  design.  10  .sd tools  foi 
primary  education;  an  institute  for  the  liighcr  liranebc; 
of  e<lucation,  with  a nu-tor  timl  20  (irofcssors  and  ma.stcrs; 
a seiniruino  conciliar,  where  the  classics,  theology,  and  other 
sciences  are  taught,  and  whii  h is  resorted  to  from  all  the 
islands;  a literary  and  .musical  society,  Isiards  of  commerc,) 
and  agriculture,  and  2 lihrtiries.  It  has  nminifactures  o< 
hats,  equal  to  those  imported  from  England  and  France, 
cte'ft.  woollens,  glass,  leather,  linens,  flour,  and  sailing- 
tackle;  but  the  princijial  branches  of  industry  iire  sliip 
building,  fishing,  and  navi'.iat,ion  ; and  some  tiaule  with  th. 
neighboring  islands,  the  West  Indii-s.  and  Europe.  It  wa.» 
declared  a free  port  in  1852.  Pop.  17,382. 

LA.SSA  or  H’L.YSS.A.  lidds/si.  (i.  e.  Rand  of  the  Divine 
Intelligence.)  the  capital  city  of  Thibet,  and  residence  of  the 
Dalai  or  Grand  Lama,  on  the  Moiirau  River,  an  iiffiueiit  ol 
theSan-poo.  Lat.  29°30' N..  Ion.  91°  40'  E.  Pop.  conjectured 
to  be  aliout  50.000,  besid(>s  a garrison  of  3000  Chinese  caviiiry  , 
It  has  handsome  streets,  numerous  towers,  bazaars,  and 
temples.  The  great  temple  of  Boodha.  also  the  residence 
of  the  Grand  Lama,  the  ponlifii  al  sovereign  of  'I'hihet  and 
East  Asia,  is  a vast  square  edifice,  coveritig.  with  its  prt> 
cincts.  many  acres,  its  centre  being  surmounted  by  a gilded 
dome;  contiguous  to  it.  on  its  four  sides,  are  four  celebrnUxl 
monasteries,  said  to  be  iiibabited  by  4000  recluses,  and 
greatly  resorted  to  by  the  Chinese  and  Mongols  as  .schools 
of  the  Bixidhic  religion  and  philosophy.  The  interior  of  the 
temple  is  said  to  lie  full  of  idols,  treasure,  and  works  of  art. 
Gutzlaff  remarks — There  is  perhaps  no  spot  on  the  g ohe 
where  so  much  gold  is  accumulated  for  superstitious  pur- 
poses. The  offerin'.^s  are  enormous;  the  treasury  unlike 
that  of  western  nations  increases  every  year,  and  the  'reJ6 
(Dalai)  Lama  is  said  to  be  the  most  opulent  individual  in 
existence.  Lassa  is  a place  of  large  trade  iu  silk,  wool, 
goats’  hair,  w'oollen,  cashmere,  and  linen  fabrics,  velvets, 
assaf.etida,  hezoar,  fruits,  bullion,  and  precious  stones;  its 
commerce  extends  to  Hindostan,  China,  and  many  jiarts  of 
Central  Asia,  and  its  lapidaries,  workers  in  metals,  and 
engravers,  are  said  to  equal  the  Chinese. 

L.YSS.AN,  Id.s'sln,  a town  of  Prussian  Pomerania.  40  miles 
S.E  of  StralsLind  on  the  Peene.  Pop.  1985. 

L.\SSAY,  hls'.sA/.  a town  of  France,  jepartment  and  10 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Mayenne.  Pop.  in  1852,  2655. 

LAS'SELLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  New  York, 
58  miles  W.NAV.  of  Alhanjx 

LA.S'SENS,  a post-office  of  Butte  co.,  California. 

L.\SSEUBk,  Ids'sutV,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Basses-Pyrenees.  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Oleron.  P.  3040. 

LAS'SINGTGN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloster. 

LAS^SITER’S  MILLS,  a posUoffice  of  Randolph  co..  North 
Carolina. 

L’ASS0MI*TI0N,  Us's^NG'se-Axo',  a post-village  of  Canada 
East,  district  of  Montreal,  24  miles  N.  of  Montreal.  It  con- 
tains several  stores.  Pop.  about  450. 

LAS'SOORA  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bombay, 
district  of  Candeish.  7 miles  N W.  of  Choprah. 

LASSAVADK,,  a parish  of  Scotland,  count>,  and  6 miles 
S.E.  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  North  Esk.  Pop.  5025.  principiiUv 
employetl  in  a carpet  manufactory,  in  gunpowder.  ) aper, 
and  oatmeal  mills,  an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  coal  mines, 
&c.  The  situation  is  beautiful.  Here  is  Melville  Castle, 
Dryden.  and  many  elegant  vilhis. 

LAST  CHA.NCE,  a postroffice  of  Carroll  co.,  Mississippi. 

LASTTINGHAM,  a pjulsh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

L.\STOCZ,  lishRots',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Zemplin, 
Pop.  1030. 

LASTOMER,  lis'to'maiR/,  or  LASZTOMIR.  Us'to'meeR/, 
village  of  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  on  the  Laborez,  here 
crossed  by  a bridge,  3 miles  from  Nagy-Mihaly.  Pop.  1030. 

LASTRA,  lis/trl  or  GANGALANDI,  gdn-gd-ian'dee,  a vil- 
lage of  Tuscany.  5 miles  W.  of  Florence,  on  the  .Arno.  Pop. 
of  parish  4.388.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  straw  hats. 

LASTRES,  IdsRrAs,  a seaport  town  of  Spain,  Asturia.s,  32 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Oviedo,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  mole  is 
good  and  the  bay  capacious.  Pop.  950. 

LAS  VEGAS,  Ids  vd/gds,  a post-village  of  San  INIiguel  co., 
New  Mexico,  on  a branch  of  the  Pecos  River,  about  50  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Santa  F6.  It  is  a place  of  some  trade,  and  has 
about  1200  inhabitants. 

LAS'AVAR/EE,  a village  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Delhi, 
on  a stream  of  the  same  name,  66  miles  N.W.  of  Agra, 
memorable  for  a battle  fought'in  its  vicinity  in  1803,  when 
tlie  British,  under  Lord  Lake  signally  defeat^  the  troops  of 
Dowlet  Row  Sindia. 

L.ATA,  Id/td',  a town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  pashallc  and  45 
miles  N.W.  of  Van.  It  Ls  garrisoned  by  1000  men. 

LATACUNGA,  a town  of  South  America.  See  Tacunox. 
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LATAKKEA.  or  LATAKIEII,  Ij'ta-kee^a,  written  also 
l ADlKIA  and  LADIKIVKII.  li'de-kw'yeh,’ (anc.  La<Kiicda 
ool  M ih-f.)  a swijiurt  town  ofs^yria.  f)ashalic  and  70  miles  N. 
of  'i'ripiili.  on  the  .Mediien-aiiean,  in  hit.  30°  30'  N..  Ion.  35° 
id'  E.  l’o|).  varhmsly  estimated  from  5000  to  lO.O'M).  It 
oousi.staof  an  njiper  and  a lower  town,  .separated  by  gardens. 
'!  he  lower  town,  whii  h is  the  prineipal  resort  of  the  seafaring 
populaiion,  borders  on  a well-sheltered,  tmt  shallow  harbor, 
having  on  its  .side  a ruined  castle.  Here  are  the  custom- 
hou.se  and  several  large  warehouses.  The  uiiper  town,  dilapi- 
dated l>y  the  effects  of  repeated  eartlnjuakes,  has  narrow 
and  irregular  streets.  Hat-roofed  stone  houses,  several  (Jreek 
chun  hesaml  mosiiues,  a Homan  triumphal  arch,  and  many 
remains  of  the  ancient  city.  I'rim  ipal  exports,  tobacco  of  the 
finest  nuality.  ••otton.  wax,  .scammony,  and  sponge.  Imports 
Bugar.  colfee.  spices,  cotton  twist  printed  goods,  and  woollens. 

L.tTl.'llA  or  l.,.\T.'Cn.V  l.lfchd.  a lake  of  Hussia.  iu  the  S. 
E.  part  of  the  government  of  Olonets,  oval  shaped,  22  miles 
long  from  .\.  to  8..  tind  12  miles  broad. 

[.ATCliM.N'tlD  IN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rs.sex. 

1.. \T.,K.\.  hS-t.Vri.  a town  of  the  I’apal  States,  delegation 
of  t'ilerbo,  14  uiiles  S. of  Acijuapendente.  Hop.  1050. 

LAT. .HINA.  li-t'i-reehi;i.  a village  of  Tuscany,  province 
of  .\ri'/!i!o.  on  the  .Arno,  with  mineral  springs. 

LATEH/.A,  li-tcR'dzd.  a village  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto.  25  miles  .N.AV.  of  'faranto.  Hop.  3100. 

LA'I’llAM  ISL  AND,  near  E.  coast  of  .Africa,  lat.  6°  .54'  S., 
Ion.  4o‘-’  E. : is  about  1000  feet  in  length,  and  a few  years 
ago  was  covered  with  guano. 

L.A’l  ll’ltUHY,  a jiarish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

L.A'j'llf EHDN.  a jiarish  of  i^cotland,  co.  of  Caithness,  on 
the  North  Sea.  14  miles  S.AV.  of  Wick.  William  Sutherland, 
whose  stature  was  9 feet  5 inches,  was  born  here  about  the 
end  of  the  14th  century. 

L.An'II  f.M,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  pari.sb 
and  3 miles  E.  of  i irmskirk.  on  the  Douglas.  Lathom  House, 
a fine  (irecian  structure,  the  seat  of  Lord  Skeliuerdale.  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  fortified  mansion  so  heroically 
defended,  during  the  civil  wars  iu  1644,  by  Charlotte  de 
Tremouille.  Countess  of  Derby. 

L.An'H  HuH,  a township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  876. 

L.ATl.AHAK.  Idfte-d-rdk',  or  LEDIABAK,  blMe-d-rdk',  a 
villageof  .Austria. Slavonia.  Tt  has3or  4 churches.  P.  4000. 

LATl  K EHfHA'.  a town  of  llindostan,  domiuious  and  140 
miles  .\.E.  of  Kotah. 

LATlLLfi.  hl'tee'ydL  a town  of  France,  department  of 
A'ienne,  12  miles  W..\.W.  of  Poitiers.  Hop.  1181. 

L.ATMMJHE,  a towu.ship  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  11. '7. 

L.ATIM  )HE  CHEEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Cone- 
wago  in  Adams  co. 

L.ATL'^AN.A.  Id-te-.sd'nd.  a market-town  of  Northern  Italy, 
government  of  A'enice.  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Udiue.  Pop.  2800. 

L.ATIUM.  See  CAMi'.uiX.v  m Hom.a. 

LAT  > HO  LIS.  See  Esmch. 

1.. AT()HCZ.A.  loh'toKt/soh',  a river  of  Hungary,  joins  the 
Co<lrogh  a little  above  Zemplin.  Total  cour.se  90  miles. 

L.A  TifHTUE,  Id  toR'tuL  a village  of  Cauadii  East,  co.  of 
Huntingdon.  15  miles  S.  of  .Montreal.  Hop.  about  500. 

1.. A'THOl{Ef,  a post-village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Heunsyl- 
vaniii,  on  the  Loyalhanua  Creek,  41  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Pittsburg.  Pop.  758. 

LATHON'IC  ).  ld.-tron'e-ko.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Basilic.ata.  40  miles  S.E.  of  I’oten/.a.  Hop.  3500. 

I.ATTAl.  Idt'ti.  LATTE.  Idt'tee,  or  Ll.TTE.  l^Htee,  one  of 
the  Keej.-e  Islands,  lat.  18°  49'  S.,  b.n.  174°  35'  AV. 

LATT.AKO  ) or  LAT.AKOO,  written  also  LIT.AKOU,  a 
populous  town  of  South  Africa.  Bechuana  country,  lat.  27° 
lo'  .S..  Ion.  24°  30'  E.  ( »Lii  Lattakoo  is  about  33  miles  north- 
eastward. See  Masuow. 

L.A  T'TA-L.AT'TA  ISLES,  a grouji  in  the  Malay  .Archipelago, 
off  the  W.  coast  of  liilolo.  hit.  0°  15'  S.,  Ion.  1°  27'  E.  The 
largest  is  25  miles  in  circumference. 

L.AT'TAS.  a post-office  of  Boss  co..  Ohio. 

LAT'T.IN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.«ex. 

I.ATT  ).\.  a ptiri'h  of  Englarnl.  co.  of  M ilt.s. 

L.ATZFONS.  Idts'fon.s,  a village  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  circle 
of  Botzen.  Ho]).  12011. 

LATZH  AZA  or  L.ACZH.ASA,!dts'h(-)hV.h'.  a villageof  Hiin- 
garv.  I.iitle  Cuniani:i.  22  miles  S.S  W.  of  Hesth.  Hop.  2539. 

L.ATZL’.V.AS.  lit'/.oo'nesh'.  a village  of  H ungary,  co.  of 
Tellies,  about  IS  miles  from  A’ersecz.  Hop.  1265. 

L.Al'H.ACH.  low'bdK.  a town  of  Central  Germany,  He.sse- 
Darm^tadt.  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Gie.s.sen.  Hop.  2(i32.  It  has 
a noble  residence,  with  a library  of  50,000  volumes,  iron 
foundries,  and  several  arnujil  lairs. 

L.AL'H.ACH.  a station  on  the  railway  between  Liutz  and 
Omiin.len.  in  IJiiper  Austria.  • 

L.AL'It.ACH.  hiw'bak,  a post-office  of  Northampton  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

!,.\l'B  AN.  h w'h^n.  or  LUBEN,  loo'ben.  a town  of  I’rnssian 
Hileua.  40  miles  W.S.AV,  of  Liegnitz.  capital  of  a circle,  on 
the  Hiieis.s.  Hop.  5850.  employed  in  manufactures  of  woollen, 
cloth,  cotton,  linen,  and  t obacco 
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LAUBENDORF,  low'ben-doRf',  or  LIMBERG.  tinifb^RO,  a 
village  of  Bohemia,  about  8 mile.s  from  Bistrau.  Hop.  1413 

L.A  ECU.  ir>sh.  a river  of  France,  department  df  Haul 
llliiii,  joins  the  111  after  a course  of  about  33  miles. 

LALiCHA,  b'lW'Kd,  a town  of  I’russiau  Saxony,  17  miles 
S.W.  of  .Merseburg,  on  the  Unstrut.  Hop.  1670. 

LAUCIISTADT,  (Lauchstadt,}  lOwK'st^tt,  a town  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  8 miles  S.SW.  of  Halle,  with  1430  iuhahitants, 
a castle  and  sulphur  baths. 

LA UCIIHEl.Al,  lowK'hime,  a town  of  M'iirtemberg,  circle 
of  Jaxt,  on  the  Jaxt  River.  Hop.  873. 

LAUDA,  low'dd,  a walled  town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower 
Rhine,  on  the  Tauber.  Hop.  1077. 

IjAUDENBACII,  low'deii-bdK',  a village  of  Germany,  in 
Baden,  circle  of  Lower  Rhine.  Hop.  1512. 

LAU  DEN  BACH,  a village  of  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia, 
on  the  Main.  Hop.  868. 

LAUDENBACH,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Ilesae-Cassel, 
circle  of  Witzenhausen.  I’op.  862. 

LAUDENBACH,  a village  of  AViirtemberg,  circle  of  Jaxt, 
bailiwick  of  .Mergentbeim.  Hop.  1130. 

L.AU'DEH  or  LEA'DEH,  a river  of  Scotland,  Berwickshire, 
falls  into  the  Tweed  near  Meli-o.se. 

L AUDER,  a rojal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  town,  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick,  on  the  Leader,  23  miles 
S.E.  of  Edinburgh.  Hop.  of  burgh  in  1851,  1105.  It  baa 
a town-house,  .several  libraries,  and  a branch  bank  It 
unites  witli  lladdingtou,  &c.,  iu  sending  1 member  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

I..AUDEHDALE,  (i. «.  the  “dale  or  valley  of  the  Lauder,”) 
anciently  the  western  district  of  Berwickshire,  gives  the 
title  of  Earl  to  the  Maitland  family,  whose  spacious  and 
stately  castle  of  Thirlestaue  adjoins  the  borough  of  Lamler 

LAU'DEHDALE,  a county  forming  the  N.AV.  extremity 
of  Alabama,  borderiug  ou  Teuuessee,  has  an  area  of  630 
siiuare  miles.  The  Tennessee  River  forms  the  entire  S. 
boundary  of  the  county,  which  is  intersected  by  four  large 
creeks,  namely,  Cyprus,  Little  Cyprus,  Shoal,  and  Blai-k- 
water  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  Iron  ore  and  limestone  are  found  extensively 
AVater-power  is  abundant  on  the  creeks,  and  at  the  rapids 
of  Tennessee  River,  called  the  .Mu.scle  Shoals.  Steamboats 
navigate  the  river  from  these  rapids  to  its  mouth.  Pop. 
17,420,  of  whom  10,683  were  free,  and  6'i37  slaves. 

L.AUDEHDALE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Missi.ssipp. 
bordering  ou  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  about  750  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Chicka- 
sawba.  'i'he  county  is  inter.secieil  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  Named  iu  honor  of  Col.  Lauderdale,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Capital,  Marion.  Pop.  13,313; 
of  wlioiii  8225  were  free,  and  r0.'-8  slaves. 

LAUDERDALE,  a county  in  the  AV.  part  of  Tenne.ssee, 
borderiug  on  the  Mis.sissippi ; area  estimated  at  350  square 
miles.  The  uavigable  river  llatchie  forms  its  entire  bound- 
ary ou  the  S.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil 
fertile,  (apital,  IGpley.  Pop.  7o59,  of  whom  4705  were 
free,  and  2iV54  slaves. 

LAUDERDALE’S  FACTORY,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale 
CO.,  Alabama. 

LAUDERDALE  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale  co., 
Mis.si.ssippi. 

LAUE.NBURG.  low'en-booRg',  a duchy  of  Denmark,  situa- 
ted between  lat.  52°  ’ZV  and  53°  48'  N.,  and  Ion.  10°  13'  and 
11°  3'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  Lubeck,  E.  by  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin.  S.  by  the  Elbe,  and  AV.  by  Holstein.  Area  400 
square  miles.  Pop.  39,560.  It  is  divided  into  three  anils,  or 
bailiwicks.  Hetzeburg,  Lnuenburg,  ami  Scliwarzenbek. 

L.aUENBURG,  the  capital  of  the  above  dui  hy.  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dtdvo- 
tiaue  and  ou  the  Steckuitz  Canal.  27  miles  S.E.  ol  lliimlnirg 
Pop.  of  town  proper,  1200;  with  suburbs.  3Mi0.  It  hiu« 
ruins  of  a castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Saxe-Laueuburg.  a custom-house  for  the  Elbe  dues,  aud  an 
extensive  traii.-^it  trade. 

LAUE.N  BURG.  l.ov'eu-bOoRG',  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Poiiierania,  68  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ciislin.  on  the  right  bank  ol 
the  Leba.  Pop.  3810.  It  Las  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
liiieiis. 

l.AUDUN.  lO'driNo',  a tow-n  of  France,  department  ol 
Gard.  13  miles  N.E.  of  Uzes,  ou  the  'I'ave.  Pop.  1980. 

IjAUENSTEIN.  low'eii-stine'.  a market-town  of  Germany 
in  Saxony,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Droden.  Pop.  663. 

LAUE.SSTEIN,  a market-town  of  Germany,  in  Hanover 
E.S.E.  of  Hildesheim.  Pop.  10H2. 

L.AUF,  lo-.vf  a town  of  Havana,  circle  of  .Aliddle  Franco 
Ilia,  lo  miles  E.N.E.  of  .\ ureinberg.  on  the  Peguilz.  Hop 
3908,  with  manufactures  of  wire,  brass,  needles,  aud  plaU 
glass. 

LAUFACH.  low'flK,  a village  of  Bavaria,  8 miles  E.N.E. 
of  A^cliaffeiiburg.  Hop.  1077. 

L.AUFE.N,  luw'fcn,  a fronti.-r  town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  or, 
the  Siilzach.  10  miles  N’.,\.AV.  of  Sal/.burg.  I’op.  1800.  em- 
ployed in  ship-building  and  navigation. 

L.AUFEN,  a town  of  AViirtembere.  circle  of  Neckar,  on 
I the  Neckar,  6 miles  S.S.AV.  of  lieilii^nm.  Pop.  396<1.  If, 
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has  3 churches,  a convent,  and  a palace,  and  is  mentioned 
in  records  of  the  91  h centuiy. 

LAUKKNHUIUJ,  low'tVu-booRo',  a village  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  Baden,  circle  of  Jjuke. 

LAUFENBUilG.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Aargau,  connected  acros.s  the  Ithine  hy  a wooden  iiridge  just 
above  the  cataract  of  Lal’Fen. 

LAUKKKN,  lOwf'fen,  (Fr.  Lauffrm^  l^)f'f(^NG^)  a walled  town 
of  Switzerland,  canton  and  33  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Bern,  on  the 
Birs.  wliich  i.s  here  crossed  hy  a bridge.  I’op.  1697. 

LAUFFK.V  .\.M  NECKAIl,  lowf feu-im-nSk'ar,  a town  of 
Wurteinherg.  circle  of  Neckar,  6 miles  S.S.W.  of  lleilhi’onn 
on  the  Neckar,  here  crossed  by  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in 
the  kingdom,  communicating  with  a suburb.  I’op.  4000. 

L.\U(J1I.VKN E.  lawMiarn,  an  ancient  municipal  borough, 
seaport  town,  and  parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  and  9 miles 
S S.W.  of  Carmarthen,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tatf  and 
Towy.  I’op.  of  parish  in  1851,  2011.  The  town,  remarkably 
W' 11  built,  has  the  ruins  of  a castle,  and  is  much  rci-orted 
to  in  summer  by  visitors. 

LAUGIIEKV,  iSh'her-e,  a township  in  Dearborn  co., 
Indiana.  I’op.  1092. 

LAL’GIIEKY,  a township  in  Ripley  co  , Indiana.  P.  1480. 

LAUGIIERY  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Decatur  co., 
and  enters  the  Ohio  2 miles  below  Aurora,  in  Dearborn  co. 
It  is  a valuable  stream  for  mills. 

LAUGlIb.A.V  (lin'lan)  ISbA  VDS,  a group  of  nine  low 
islets  in  the  South  Pacific,  E.  ptiiot  in  lat.  9°  19'  3"  S.,  Ion. 
153°  48'  40"  E. 

LAUGlPblNTOWN,  iSndin-town,  a post-village  of  West- 
nioreland  co..  Pennsylvania,  55  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

L.\UG!IT  )N,  lawttou.a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

L.VUGHTON.  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

LAUGH'I'OX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Susse.v. 

LAUGIPTON  EX  LE  MOR/THEN,  a pari.sh  of  England, 
co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

LAUIIECM,  lowMiTme.  a market-town  of  Wurtemberg, 
circle  of  Danube.  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  3100. 

LAUIXGE.X,  lowdug-en,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Swa- 
bia, on  the  Danube.  26  miles  N.W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  3816. 
U has  a castle,  a church  with  remarkable  .sculptures;  and 
manufacturers  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics. 

LAU.IAR,  LAUXAR.  low-naK^  or  LAUJAR-DE-AXDA- 
RAX,  low-iiaa'-d  l-dn-dd-rda^,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and 
IS  miles  N.W.  of  Almeira,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Pop.  2980. 

LAUMELLUM.  See  Lomf.llo. 

LAUN,  lOwn.  or  LAUNY',  low'nee.  a town  of  Bohemia,  10 
miles  X.E.ofS  iatz,  with  a fine  bridge  on  the  Eger.  P.  2100. 

LAUNCEl/LS,  IdrPsdlz,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Cornwall. 

LAUNCEt  TON,  hinsTon,  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borougii,  town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  of 
which  it  is  joint  capital  with  Bodmin,  on  the  Ketisey,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Tamar,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Tavistock,  and  about 
22  miles  N.N.W  of  Plymouth,  to  which  a railway  is  pro- 
jected. Area  of  parish.  2180  acres.  Pop.  of  borough  in 
1851,  6005.  It  is  built  on  a steep  bill,  crowned  by  the  ma- 
je.stic  ruins  of  its  castle.  The  chief  buildings,  are  the  castle, 
founded  by  the  ancient  Cornish  princes,  ami  formerly  known 
under  the  name  of  Castle  Terrible;  the  old  town  gates,  the 
ancient  church  built  of  granite,  elaborately  carved:  Gie 
small  grammar  school  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a national  school, 
guild-hall.  jail,  and  union  workhouse.  It  hasabso  a library, 
and  a philo.Miphical  .society.  It  sends  1 member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  vicinity  is  Werrington  House, 
a fine  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

LA  UNCEST JN.  laws'ton  or  l.lns'ton.  the  most  N.E. district 
of  Tasmania.  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  'I’he  chief  towns  are 
Launcc.ston,  George  Town,  and  York  Town. 

LAUXCES'l’' )X,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Cornwall,  and  lecund 
town  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  North  ami  South  Esk  Rivers  with  the  Tamar,  32  miles 
S.E.  of  Port  D.ilrymple.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  thriving,  and  has 
Important  traffic  with  Stmth  Australia  and  Victoria:  ships 
of  considerable  burden  anchor  at  its  (juay.  The  principal 
buildings  are  a spacious  stone  church,  governmenbhouse, 
court-house,  jail,  barracks,  i)ublic  schools,  post-office,  and 
bank.  It  is  the  residence  of  a civil  cfunmandant. 

L.\  L'NfCESTU.X-TAR/RAN'r,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of 
Dorset. 

L.YUXn’OX.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

LAU  PEN.  Ibw’tpen.  a small  town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
and  11  miles  W.8.W.  of  Bern,  on  the  Marine.  .Near  this 
the  Swiss,  under  Rudolph  of  Erlach,  totally  defeated  the 
.Aaslrian  forces,  .lune  21.  1339. 

L.AUPERSWEIL,  low'per.s-wlle',  a village  of  .Switzerland, 
.•anton  and  14  miles  from  Bern,  on  an  elevated  site  above 
the  Emmen.  Pop.  2494. 

LAl’R.  See  Laoor. 

LAU'R.A.  a jiost-office  of  Aliami  co.,  Ohio. 

li.AURAGUAIS.  lo'rii'g.it,  asmall  ancient  di.strict  of  France, 
formerly  di'iiendent  on  Languedoc,  and  now  included  i.i  the 
department  of  Tain. 

L.AURAMIE.  lawtra-me,  a post-township  in  'Fippecanoe 
'T-..  Indiana,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  2006, 
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LATJ'RAYILLE,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  IMaryLand 

LAUREA.XA.  ldw-r\-d'nd,  (anc.  Borcllh?)  a tow-n  <0"  Na. 
pies,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  capital  of  a canon,  10 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Nicotera.  Pop.  2050. 

LAUMlEL.  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Kentucky,  has 
an  area  estimat(*d  at  430  sciuare  miles.  Rockcastle  River 
forms  its  N.W.  boundary,  and  it  is  al.'-o  drained  by  Laure.' 
Creek,  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests.  Capifal,  Ltnidon. 
Puj).  5488,  of  whom  5302  were  free,  and  186  slaves. 

LAUREL,  a thriving  post-village  of  t>uss»-x  county,  Dela- 
ware, on  Broafl  Creek,  an  atfiucnt  t»f  the  Nanlicoke  River, 
52  miles  S.  of  Dover.  It  contains  4 clnirclms,  2 hotels,  and 
1 newspaper  office.  There  are  nunicnuis  saw-mills  in  the 
vicinity.  'I'he  cieek  is  navigable  for  sloops,  by  wb:cb  an 
active  trade  is  carried  on  in  pine  lumber  and  produce. 
Pop.  estimated  at  1200. 

LAURJ'.L.  u post-otfice  of  Washington  co.,  Virginia. 

LAUREL,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
road  from  Batavi.a  to  the  Ohio  River. 

LAUREL  or  LAUREL  CITY’,  a flourishing  post-village 
of  Franklin  co..  Imliana.  on  the  M'hitewater  River  and 
Canal.  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Brookville.  It  has  .several  stores 
and  mills.  Pop.  of  township,  1748. 

LAUREL,  a township  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1322 

LAUREL  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Muhlenburg  co..  Ken 
tucky. 

LAUREL  CREEK,  a po=t-o(Iice  of  Floyd  co..  Virginia 

L.AUREL  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  'I’ennessee. 

LAUREL  FACTORY’,  a post-village  of  Prince  George’s  co., 
Maryland,  on  the  S.  branch  of  the  Patuxent,  half  a mile 
from  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad,  and  18  miles 
S.W.  of  Baltimore.  'I’he  manufacture  of  cotton  constitutes 
the  chief  busine.^s  of  the  village.  Pop.  about  1000. 

LAUREL  FORK,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  Virginia. 

LAUREL  FORK,  a po.st-ottice  of  Bath  co.,  Kentucky. 

L.AUREL  GAP,  a post-office  of  Gn'cne  co..  'I'ennes.see. 

LAUREL  GROA’E,  a po.st-office  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  A’ir- 
ginia. 

LAUREL  GROA’E,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Kentucky. 

L.AUREL  HILL,  a beautif.il  cemetery,  situated  within 
the  chartered  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  3^  miles  N.AV.  of  the  State  House 
It  comprises  above  20  acres,  with  an  undulating  surface 
elevated  from  80  to  lOO  feet  above  the  river,  which  greatly 
contributes  to  the  appropriate  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
.scenei-y.  'The  grounds  are  tastefully  ornamentiul  with 
winding  paths,  groups  of  trees,  .shrubbery,  and  flowers. 
The  chapel  i.s  a fine  Gothic  building,  near  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure.  See  I’HiL.^nF.t.PHiA. 

LAUREL  HILL,  called  also  LAUREL  MOUNTAIN  and 
LAUREL  RIDGE,  a range  in  the  S.AV.  part  of  Penu.sylvania, 
beginning  in  Cambria  county,  and  running  between  .'^onier- 
.set  on  the  east,  and  Fayette  and  AVestmoreland  counties  on 
the  west.  'I'be  name  is  often  loosely  applied  to  different 
mountain  ridges.  About  10  miles  west  of  the  range  jusi 
described  there  is  another,  named  Chesnut  Ridge:  after 
passing  the  boundary  of  A’irginia,  the  names  of  the  t-,—. 
ranges  are  reversed,  the  former  taking  the  appellation  of 
Chesnut  Ridge,  the  latter  that  of  Laurel  Hill. 

LAURF-L  illLL,  a post-office  of  Lunenburg  co.,  A’irginia. 

L.AUREL  HILL,  a post-office  of  Richmond  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

L.AUREL  HILL,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Georgia, 
about  15  miles  S.AV.  of  Carrollton. 

L.AUREL  HILL,  a posteffice  of  Alarcngo  co.,  Alabama. 

HA  UR  EL  HILL,  a po.-t-office  of  Xe.-hoba  co.,  Mis.-'issippi. 

L.AUREL  HILL,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  70 
miles  N.AV.  of  Springfield.  The  name  of  the  post-otfice  is 
'I'AliLE  (JnovE. 

LAUREL  HILL  CREEK,  of  Somerset  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 
flows  into  Castleinan’s  River. 

L.AUREL  AlILLS,  a post-office  of  Rappahannock  co.,  A’ir- 
ginia. 

LAUREL  MOUNTAIN.  See  Lacrel  IIli.L. 

LAUREL  I’OIXT,  a i»ost-otficc,  Monongalia co.,W.A’itginia. 

LAUREL  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Ashe  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 200  miles  AV.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

LAUREL  VALLEY,  a post-otfice  of  Cherokee  co..  North 
Carolina. 

LAURELVILLE,  a small  village  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

LAURELA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  AA'estmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

LAUfRENCE-FvIRK.  a burgh  of  barony  and  parish  o» 
Scotland,  CO.  of  Kincardine.  10  miles  N.  of  Montrose.  Pop. 
of  town  1365,  chiefly  employed  in  linen  weaving,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  snuff-boxes.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Dr 
James  Beattie. 

LAUGtEXS.  a district  in  the  N.W.  part  of  South  Carolina 
has  an  area  of  812  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E. 
by  Ennoree  River,  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Saluda,  and  drained 
by  Reedy  and  Little  Rivers,  and  by  Reaburn’s  and  Dun- 
can’s Creeks.  'I’he  surface  is  finely  diversified:  the  .soil  is 
productive,  well-watered,  aud  extensively  cultivated.  The 
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district  produced  in  1P50,  129,694  bnsliels  of  wheat,  more 
than  any  i tlu-r  in  tlie  >tate.  Capital,  Laureiisville.  Pop. 
23.868;  of  whom  10,658  were  free,  and  i:;,L(,(-  slaves. 

LAUIIKaS.  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  (Jeor^jia,  has 
an  area  of  700  square  mile.s.  It  is  intersected  by  the  (Ico- 
nee  Kiver,  and  also  drained  by  the  Ohoopee  River,  and  by 
PaluKitto  and  Okewalkee  Creeks.  The  surf;we  is  undu- 
latin.?.  and  extensively  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak, 
and  hickory.  The  soil  is  coinpo.sed  of  lime,  sand,  and 
mould,  with  a substratum  of  clay.  Soft  limestone  is  abun- 
dant in  the  county.  Named  in  honor  of  Col.  John  Lau- 
rens of  South  Carolina.  Capital,  Dublin.  Pop.  6998,  of 
whom  3729  were  free,  and  3260  slaves 

LAUltENS,  a p<ist  township  in  the  S.  part  of  Otsego  co.. 
New  York,  76  miles  N.  of  Alliany.  I'op.  1036. 

LAURENS  COURT  HOUSE  or  LA  UMt  ENSYILLE.  a post- 
village, capital  of  Laurens  district.  South  Carolina,  75  miles 
N.VV.  of  Columbia.  It  is  situated  on  the  dividing  ridge 
between  Saluda  and  Ennoree  Rivers.  It  ha.s  3 eh  undies,  2 
academie.s.  and  numerous  stores.  A branch  railroad  con- 
nects this  place  wdth  Columbia.  Free  pi  jmlation  429. 

LAURENS  HILL,  a post-village  of  Laurens  co.,  Georgia, 
132  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Savannah. 

L.AU'RENSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Otsego  co..  New  York, 
on  Otsego  Creek,  about  76  miles  VV.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

LAURE.NZ.WA.  l6w-r6n-/..Pnii,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Basilicata.  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  5000. 

LAURl.A,  lowh’e-d.  a town  of  .Naples,  province  of  Basili- 
cata, 7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Lagonegro.  l’o().  6700.  It  consists 
of  an  upper  and  lower  town,  and  has  manufactures  of 
coar.se  linen  fabrics. 

LAURICOCHA,  low're-ko^chd,  a lake  of  Peru,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Ande.s,  lat.  10°  15'  S..  Ion.  76°  lo'  W.;  length, 
from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  about  12  miles;  bremlth  not  more 
than  3 miles.  It  is  the  source  of  the  Tunguragua  or  Mara- 
fion. 

LAURIERE,  l^^'re-aiR^  a market-town  of  France,  denart- 
ment  of  Haute- V'ienue,  23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Limoges.  Pop. 
in  1852,  1299. 

LAUGH  ESTON,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kirkcudbright, 
6 miles  W'.N.W.  of  Castle  Douglass.  Pop.  275. 

L.AURINO,  low-reehio,  a small  tow'n  of  .Naple.s,  province 
of  PrineipatoCitra,  on  theCalore,  11  miles  W.S.VV.  of  Diano, 
with  2000  inhabitants. 

LAU'RISTGN  or  LAW/ER.STON,  a village  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Stirling.  l.J  miles  E.  of  Falkirk.  Pop.  1198,  partly  em- 
ployed in  nail-making  and  weaving. 

LAUKITO,  low-ree'to.  a small  town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Principato  Citra,  9 miles  S.E.  of  11  Vallo.  Pop.  1.300. 

L.AUKO,  low'ro,  a village  of  Naple.s,  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  16  miles  E.  of  Gaeta. 

LAUHG,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
6 miles  S.E.  of  Nola. 

LAU'RGT'or  LirPLE  POOLG  LAUT  ISLANDS,  a group 
of  islands  in  the  Malay  Andiipelago,  otf  the  S.FJ.  coast  of 
Borneo,  lat.  (N.  point)  -4°  42'  S..  Ion.  115°  55'  E. 

LAURVIG,  lowRG'ig',  or  EAR  VIGEN.  laR/vig-en.  a seaport 
town  of  Norway,  .stift  of  Agger>huus,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Ska- 
gerrack, 65  miles  S.S.VV.  of  Christiania.  Pop.  3400.  It  has  a 
cannon  foundry,  snuff-factories,  and  distilhuies. 

LAUS.A.NNE,  lo'zdnn^  (It.  Lostinnu.  lo-sdnhid.  \t.  Laumt- 
nium.  Laus(^niuin.  Latisthiim  or  Luuottthia.)  a city  of  Swit- 
zerland, capital  of  the  canton  of  \'aud.  half  a mile  from 
<3uchy,  its  port,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
on  the  S.  slotie  of  the  .Jura  .Mountain.s.  450  feet  above  the 
lake,  32  miles  N.E.  of  Geneva.  .Mean  temperature  of  year, 
49°.4;  winter,  32°.l ; summer.  64°.7.  Fahr.  Pop.  in  1860, 
20,515.  It  stands  on  elevated  ground,  and  has  narrow  and 
ill-paved  streets,  but  .some  good  edifices,  including  the  fin(\st 
cathedral  in  Switzerland,  a massive  castle,  a cantonal  ho.s- 
pital,  lunatic  asylum,  penitentiary,  barracks,  and  theatre. 
Its  educational  institutions  comiuise  an  academy  with  14 
professors,  a cantonal  college,  military,  drawing,  and  other 
schools,  numerous  literary  societies,  and  ct)llections  of  art 
and  science;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  paper,  leather, 
and  jew'ellery,  are  .also  carried  on.  It  has  good  inns,  several 
public  baths,  libraries,  an  English  cha)iel.  &<•..  and  is  „istin- 
guished  for  its  good  society.  Voltaire,  Haller.  Ti.ssot,  and 
llyron.  resided  liere;  and  at  Lausanne,  Gil>bon  wrote  the 
latter  half  of  his  •'  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 
In  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pierre,  near  it.  .John  Kemble  was 
bur  ed.  Under  the  French  it  was  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Leman. 

LAUS.AN.NE,  law-sannJ,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Carbon  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Lehigh  River.  2 or  3 
miles  above  Mauch  Chunk.  It  is  surrounded  by  rich  coal- 
mines. Pop.  1942. 

LAUSIGK.  low'zik,  a town  of  Saxony.  18  miles  .8.S.E.  of 
Leipsic.  Pop.  2261.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens  ami 
linens,  ami  mineral  baths. 

L.AU.SITZ.  .'^ee  Lus VTI\. 

LAUSONIUM  or  LAUSGNTUS.  St^e  Tmos.vnne. 

LAUS  POMPEI.A.  8ee  Lorn  Vkcciiio. 

LAUSSOVNE.  los'sonn^  a village  of  Fram«,  department 
of  Haute-Loirc,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Le  Puy.  Pop.  1900. 
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LAUT,  an  island  of  the  Ea.st  Indies.  See  Poolo  Laut. 

LAUTENBACH.  l.iwRen-b;lK'.  a vi.lage  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Middle  Rhine,  bailiwick  of  Ol»erkirch.  Pop.  844, 

LAUTENBURG,  low/tyu-lx'ioRo'.  LlDZB  jRG,  lits^boRO,  oi 
L.ACyRJRG.  a town  of  West  Prussia,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Marien- 
werder.  Pop.  2050. 

L.AUTENTHAL.  k5w/ten-t4l\  a town  of  Hanover,  5 miles 
N.N.VV.  of  Clau.sthal,  in  the  Harz.  Pop.  2174. 

LAUTER,  low'ter,  a river  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  forming  in 
part  of  its  course  the  boundary  between  Bavaria  and 
France,  joins  the  Rhine  at  N'euborg.  Length  44  miles. 

LAUTER,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau.  Pop 
2388. 

LAUTERB.ACH.  lowRer-b^K',  a town  of  Germany,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  14  miles  W.N.VV.  of  Fulda,  with  2 ca-^tles,  2 
churches,  and  paper-mills.  Pop.  3380. 

LAUTERBACli.  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau, 
bailiw'ick  of  Lauterstein.  Pop.  1284. 

LAUTERBACli,  LYDERBACH,  leeMfi-baK'  a village  of 
Bohemia,  circle  of  Chrudim,  on  the  Lauezka,  5 miles  from 
Leitomi.<chel.  Pop.  1427. 

LAUTERBACli,  a free  mining  town  of  Bohemia,  6 miles 
S.  of  Elbogen.  Pop.  17 50. 

LAUT'ERBERG,  l(5wReR-b§RG',  a town  of  Hanover,  14 
miles  S.E.  of  Clausthal,  with  mines  of  iron  and  coal.  Pop. 
3216. 

LAUTERBOURG,  lo't&R'booR/,  (Ger.  Lautfrburg,  lt5wGer- 
b(5oRo',  anc.  Leu'trn;  Casflruinf)  a fortified  frontier  town  of 
Prance,  department  of  Bas-Rhin.  on  the  hauler,  near  its  con- 
huence  w ith  the  Rhine.  34  miles  N.E.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop. 
2280.  It  ha-s  irou  works  and  potash  actories.  In  1793  tiie 
F’rench  took  it  by  forcing  the  famous  lines  of  Lauterbourg. 

LAUTERBRU.N'NEN,  lowRer-broon'nen,  or  LAUTER- 
BRUNN,  low'ter-brdon',  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
and  33  miles  S.E.  of  Bern,  in  the  Oberland.  Pop.  1350. 
inhabiting  scattered  residences,  in  a valley  watered  by  the 
White  Lutschine,  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  grandeur, 
and  .so  confined,  that  in  summer  the  sun  does  not  appear 
before  7 o’clock,  A.  M..  nor  in  winter  before  noon,  and  which 
contains  the  SUxuhbudi.  and  numerous  other  cascad(!s. 

LAUTERECKE!^  lowRer-Sk'ken,  a town  of  Kheni.sh  Ba- 
varia. at  the  junction  of  tlie  hauler  with  the  Gian,  17  miles 
N.W.  of  Kai.ser.slautern.  Pop.  1155. 

LAUTREC,  lo'trck^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn, 
8 miles  N.W.  of  Ca.stre.s.  Pop.  in  1852,  3466. 

LAUTSCHITZ.  low'chits,  or  BLUCZINA,  bli'n'd-chee/nd,  a 
market-town  of  Austria,  Moravia,  10  miles  S.  of  Briinu,  on 
the  Sazawa.  Pon.  1040. 

LAUVEN,  h'lwGen,  a river  of  Norway,  which  rises  in 
Mount  Harteigen,  passing  the  town  of  Kongsberg,  (about  1 
mile  above  which  it  forms  a magnificent  fall,)  aflerward.® 
turns  almost  due  S.,  and  falls  into  the  fiord  at  Ihe  town  of 
Laurvig  after  a direct  cour.se  of  120  miles,  and  an  imiirect 
of  at  least  200  miles.  Its  mouth  forms  one  of  the  finest 
natural  harbors  of  Norway.  In  its  cour.se  it  expands  into 
numerous  lake.s,  but  none  of  its  affluents  are  large. 

LAUWER  ZEE.  low'wer  z.'l.  a gulf  of  the  North  Sea, 
between  the  provinces  of  Friesland  and  Groningen,  stretcl - 
iug  inland  N.  to  S.  about  8 miles;  and  about  6 miles  broad 

LAUZER'i'E,  lo'zaiRU.  a town  of  France,  depai-tment  ol 
'Tarn-el-Garonne,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Moissac.  I’op.  in  1852, 
3428. 

LAUZET,  LE,  leh  loV.A^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Basse.s-Alpes.  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Digne. 

LAUZUN,  lo'zuX’o^  a fortified  town  of  Frc^ee.  department 
of  Lot-et-Garonne.  16  miles  N.E.  of  Marmanuc.  t ''j  1390. 

LAVAC'CA.  formerly  written  LA  BACA,  a river  of  TeAVi 
rises  near  the  N.W.  border  of  Lavacca  co.,  and  Hows  through 
Ja''W-./n  CO.  into  the  bay  of  its  own  name.  Steamboats 
ascend  from  its  mouth  to  'Texana.  nearly  20  miles. 

L.AVACCA.  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Texas,  con- 
tains about  900  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Lavacca 
and  Navidad  Rivers.  'I'he  surface  is  undulating.  The  upper 
part  of  the  county  is  mostly  occupied  by  fertile  praiiies;  the 
middle  is  well  timbered  and  also  productive;  the  .'Hjil  of  the 
lower  part  is  inferior,  and  covered  with  the  post-oak.  Organ- 
ized about  the  year  1845.  Capital,  llallettsville.  Pop.  5945; 
of  whom  4238  were  free. 

LAVACCA  BAY  of  Texas,  is  principally  included  in  Cal- 
houn co.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  arm  of  .Matagorda  Bay. 

L.W ADORES,  Id-vd-Dotres.  a village  of  Spain,  about  14 
miles  from  I’ontevedra,  on  the  Cambeses;  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge.  Bop.  2715. 

LAVAGNA,  Id-vdn'yd,  a maritime  town  of  Sardinia,  IJ 
miles  S.E.  of  Chiavari,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Pop.  6232. 

LAVAGNO,  Id-vdiPyo,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  6 miles 
E.  of  Verona.  Pop.  2800. 

LAVAL,  Id'vdP,  (L.  LavalHum,  VaVlis  Guiddnis  a town 
of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Mayenne,  on  the 
iMayenne,  41  miles  E.  of  Rennes,  and  150  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Bnri.s.  Pop.  in  1852.  19.218.  It  is  on  a steep  declivity,  en- 
clo.sed  by  old  walls,  and  comprises  an  old  quarter,  with 
narrow  tortuous  streeta,  and  black  overhanging  wocsleo 
houses,  and  a new  quarter,  with  wide,  regular,  well-built 
streets.  Principal  buildings,  a vast  castle,  now  a prison,  a 
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cuiious  gothic  cathedral,  2 hospitals,  prefecture,  town-hall, 
fine  new  linen  hall,  the.atre,  communal  college,  and  public 
library.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  linen  thread 
and  fabrics,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  and  calico,  bleach  and 
dye  works,  tanneries,  marble  works,  and  a brisk  trade  in 
linen  and  cotton  fabrics.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1466,  but  retaken  by  the  French  in  the  following  year.  It 
suffered  greatly  in  the  Vendean  war  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century. 

LAVALTRIE,  U'vil'tree^,  a post-rillage  of  Canada  East, 
CO.  of  Berthier,  30  miles  N.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  1100. 

LAVAMUND,  l^vd-moont',  a market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Carinthia,  on  the  Brave,  31  miles  E.  of  Klagenfurt. 

LAVANCIIE  or  LAVANGE.  See  Alps,  page  63. 

LAVANSARI,  ld-vdn-s3/ree',  an  island  of  Russia,  Gulf  of 
Finland,  70  miles  W.  of  Cronstadt,  4 miles  long  by  about  1 
mile  broad.  Pop.  400. 

LA/VANSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 144  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  about  100. 

LAVANT,  U-vdnt/,  a river  of  Austria,  in  Carinthia,  joins 
the  Brave  at  Lavamund,  after  a S.  course  of  40  miles. 

LAV^ANT,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  enters  Chi- 
chester harbor  after  a S.  W.  course  of  10  miles. 

"jAVANT  (East  and  Wkst),  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Sussex,  2^  miles  N.  of  Chichester.  Near  it  is  Goodwood,  the 
seat  of  the  Buke  of  Richmond.  See  Mid-Lavant. 

LAVAKBAC,  U'vaR'ddk',  a town  in  the  S.W.  partof  France, 
department  of  Lot-et-Garonue,  on  the  Raise,  16  miles  W.  of 
Ageu.  Pop.  1442. 

LAVARBENS,  Id'vaR'dSNO,  a town  of  the  S.W.  part  of 
France,  department  of  Ger.s,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Auch,  with 
warm  baths. 

LAVAUR,  U'voR^  (anc.  VoJrium?)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Tarn,  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  on  the 
Agout.  23  miles  S.W.  of  Albi.  Pop.  in  1852,  7331.  It  has  a 
communal  college,  and  manufactures  of  thick  silk  damasks, 
and  is  the  entrepot  f(<r  the  silk  goods  of  Upper  Languedoc. 
In  the  13th  century  it  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Jlbigevses, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  in  1211  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  with 
much  barbarity. 

LAVELANET,  liv'ld'nA/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ariege,  12  miles  E.  of  B'oix.  Pop.  in  1852,  3062,  mostly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  woollens. 

LAS’^ELLO,  1A-v^F1o,  (anc.  LabeVlumf)  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Basilicata,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Melfi.  Pop.  3000. 

LAV'ENBON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

LAV^ENII.A.M.  or  LANGIAM,  a market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  16^  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ipswich. 

L.\VENO,  Id-vA/no,  a market-town  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  on  Logo  Maggiore,  23  miles  W.N.W.  of  Como. 

LAVENTIE,  li'vSNs'tee/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Bethune.  Pop.  1330. 

LAVENZA.  See  Avenza. 

LAWYER,  HIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  6 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Epping.  The  philosopher  Locke  lived,  and  in 
1704  was  buried,  here. 

LAVER,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

LAVER,  MAGBALEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

LA  VERGNE,  lah  vfern,  a posboffice  of  Rutherford  co., 
Tennessee. 

LAV^ERSTOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

L.4VERST0KE  and  FORB,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Wilts. 

LAVHIRTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

L.WEY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Cavan. 

LAVGNGTON,  EAST,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, .co.  of  Wilts,  on  the  N.  border  of  Salisbury  Plain,  5 
miles  S.  of  Bevizes.  Pop.  1000.  Bishop  Tanner  was  born 
here  in  1 67  3. 

LAVINGTON,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

LAVINGTON,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

LAVING,  Id-vee/no,  (anc.  LahinJius,)  a river  of  the  Papal 
£tates(?),  joins  the  Samoggia,  after  a course  of  about  30  miles. 

LAVIS,  Id/vis,  a market-town  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol, 
5 miles  N.  of  Trent.  Pop.  2207. 

LAVIT,  Id'vee',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn-et- 
Garonne,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Castelsarrasin.  Pop.  1465. 

LAVO'NA,  a post-office  of  f'ulton  co.,  Ohio. 

LAVORO,  TERRA  BI,  Naples.  See  Tkrra  di  Lavoro. 

LA  VOS,  Id/voce,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Bouro, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Coimbra. 
Pop.  3188. 

LAVRAS-BE-FUNIL,  Id/vrls-dd-foo-neeP,  a town  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Minas-Geraes,  105  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ouro-Preto. 
The  mines  of  gold  in  the  district,  which  were  at  one  time 
very  productive,  are  now  all  but  exhausted.  Pop.  (includ- 
‘ng  district)  12,000. 

liA  VRIANO,  Idv-re-d/no,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
4 miles  from  Ca.salborgone,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  1066. 

LAWE,  li/veh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Handers,  on  the  Ly.s,  27  miles  S.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  2350. 

LAW/FORB,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

LAWFORB,  CHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  War- 
wick. 

LAWFORB,  LONG,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  War- 
wick. 
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LAW-HABEN,  low  h3/den,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  o 
Pembroke,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Narberth,  with  ruins  of  a castle 

LAWHIT^TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

LA  WINE.  See  Alps,  page  63. 

LAWN  RIBGE,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Hlinois. 

LAWNSVILLE.  See  Logan  Court-Hou.se. 

LAWGlENCE,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Penn.sylvania 
bordering  on  Ohio,  has  an  area  of  about  460  square  miles. 
The  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Rivers  unite  near  the  centre 
of  the  county  to  form  the  Beaver  River;  it  is  al,«o  draitieii 
by  Slippery  Rock  and  Ne.shannock  Creeks.  The  surface  i,- 
undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile  and  durable.  Valuable  mines 
of  coal  and  iron,  and  quarries  of  limestone,  have  been  opened 
in  the  county.  Water-power  is  abundant.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  canal  and  railroad,  which  extend  from 
Beaver  to  Erie.  It  Avas  formed  out  of  parts  of  Mercer  and 
Beaver  counties.  Capital,  New  Castle.  Pop.  22,999. 

LAWRENCE,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Alabama,  has 
an  area  of  825  square  miles.  The  Tennessee  River  forms 
the  entire  boundary  on  the  N.  The  channel  of  the  river, 
opposite  this  county,  is  obstructed  by  rocks  for  a distance 
of  20  miles,  forming  the  Muscle  Shoals.  The  surface  is  tra- 
versed by  high  ridges,  connected  with  the  Apiialachian  range. 
The  .soil  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  valleys.  It  is  inter.s<*cted 
by  the  railroad  from  Becatur  to  Tuscumbia.  Capital,  Moul- 
ton. Pop.  1-3,975,  of  whom  7187  were  free,  and  6788  slaves. 

LAWRENCE,  a county  towards  the  S.W.  part  of  Mis-sis- 
sippi,  has  an  area  of  about  900  square  miles.  The  I'earl 
River  flows  through  the  central  part.  The  soil  in  .some 
sections  is  fertile,  producing  cotton  and  Indian  corn.  Pine 
timber  is  abundant.  Small  boats  can  navigate  the  Pearl 
River  through  the  county.  Capital,  Monticello.  Pop.  9213, 
of  whom  5517  were  free,  and  3696  slaves. 

LAWRENCE,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Arkansas, 
bordering  on  Missouri,  contains  1330  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Black,  Spring,  and  Cache  River.  The  surface  is 
diversified;  the  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  fertile.  Black 
River  is  navigable  by  steamboats  through  the  county. 
Capital,  Smith ville.  Pop.  9372,  of  whom  8878  were  free,  and 
491  slaves. 

LAWRENCE,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Tennessee,  bor- 
dering on  Alabama;  area  estimated  at  650  square  miles. 
Shoal  Creek  rises  by  several  branches  in  the  county,  and 
flows  into  Tennessee  River;  it  is  also  drained  by  Sugar 
Creek.  The  county  occupies  a table-land ; the  soil  is  fertile. 
Several  productive  mines  of  iron  are  worked  in  the  county. 
The  abundant  motive  power  furnished  by  the  streams  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Nashville  and  New  Orleans  Railroad,  (not  yet 
finished,)  and  by  several  turnpike-roads.  Capital,  Law- 
renceburg.  Pop.  9320,  of  whom  8160  Avere  free,  and  1160 
slaves. 

LAWRENCE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Kentucky,  bor- 
dering on  Virginia,  has  an  area  estimated  at  640  square 
miles.  Its  E.  boundary  is  formed  by  Big  Sandy  River ; it 
is  also  drained  by  the  W.  fork  of  that  river,  and  by  Little 
Sandy  River.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken ; the  soil  is 
said  to  be  fertile,  well  watered,  and  Avell  timbered.  Rich 
mines  of  stone-coal  have  been  opened  near  Big  Sandy  River, 
and  the  coal  is  extensively  exported  by  means  of  the  river 
to  Cincinnati.  Iron  ore  is  also  abundant.  Formed  in  1821, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Captain  James  Lawrence,  of  the 
United  States  navy.  Capital,  Louisa.  Pop.  7601,  of  whom 
7455  were  free,  and  146  slaves. 

LAWRENCE,  a county  forming  the  southern  extremity 
of  Ohio,  has  an  area  of  400  square  miles.  The  Ohio  River 
forms  its  southern  boundary,  and  .separates  it  from  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  It  is  intersected  by  Symmes’  Creek,  and 
also  drained  by  Hale’s  and  other  creeks.  The  surface  con- 
sists mostly  of  high  abrupt  hills  of  sandstoiie  formation ; 
the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams  is  productive.  The 
county  contains  abundance  of  iron  ore  and  stone-coal,  and 
has  more  extensive  manufactories  of  iron  than  any  other 
county  in  the  state.  Clay  suitable  for  stoncAvare  is  found 
under  the  iron.  Lawrence  county  is  intersected  by  the  Iron 
Railroad.  Capital,  Burlington,  or  Ironton.  Pop.  23,249. 

LAWRENCE,  a county  towards  the  S.  part  of  Indiana, 
contains  440  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  E.  fork  of 
White  River.  The  surface  is  mostly  rolling  or  hilly,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  timber  and 
limestone.  It  is  connected  by  railroad  with  the  Ohio  River 
at  New  Albany.  Organized  in  1818.  Capital,  Bedford.  Pop. 
13,692. 

LAWRENCE,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  ptart  of  Illinois,  bor- 
dering on  Indiana,  has  an  area  of  325  .square  miles.  It  is 
.situated  on  the  Wabash  River,  opposite  Vincennes,  and 
intersected  by  the  Embarras  River,  which  enters  the  IVa- 
bov^h.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  presents  som(;  fertile 
prairies,  and  tracts  of  swamp  which  are  unproductive.  In- 
tersected by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  Capital, 
Lawrenceville.  Pop.  9,214. 

LAWRENCE,  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Missouri, 
has  an  area  of  600  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  hrad 
streams  of  Spring  Rive’’,  Avhich  floAvs  towards  Lhe  W..  by 
the  Sac  River,  (an  affluent  of  the  Osage,!  and  bv  ^''“ntre 
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Creek.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified,  the  soil  gene- 
rally fertile.  Stone-coal  is  found  in  the  N.W.  part.  The 
•ounty  is  coj)iously  supplied  with  water-power.  Capital, 
Viount  Vernon.  I’op.  SS4ti,  of  whom  8562  were  free,  and  284 
p laves. 

L AWRENCK,  a city,  and  one  of  the  capitals  of  Essex  co., 
Wassachnsetfs,  on  both  siiles  of  the  Merrimack  River,  26 
n'iles  N.  of  Boston,  and  10  miles  by  road  and  13  by  railroad, 
N.E.  by  E.  of  Lowell.  It  also  has  railroad  communication 
with  Salem  (26  miles),  and  with  Manciiester  and  Concord, 
New  Hampshire  (the  former  26  and  the  latter  40  miles),  and 
with  Haverhill  (10  miles),  Exeter  and  Dover  liu  New  llamp- 
sliire),  and  Portland  ( in  Maine).  This  is  one  of  those  wonder- 
ful creations  of  manufacturing  enterprise,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  a tract,  almost  withou  ai.iabitauts,  is  sud- 
denly converted  into  a populous  city.  In  18 1.  > t.ie  Essex  Com- 
pany constructed  a dam  across  the  Merrimack  River  at  tliis 
place,  by  which  a fall  of  28  feet  in  the  entire  volume  of  the 
riv  er  has  been  obtained.  The  work  cost  about  $250,000.  A 
canal,  more  than  a mile  long,  and  100  feet  wide  at  the  head, 
60  feet  at  the  foot,  and  14  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  conducts 
the  water  from  the  dam  to  the  different  mills.  The  town  is 
laid  out  on  both  sides  of  the  Spicket  River,  but  chiefly  W.  of 
the  Spicket,  and  N.  of  the  Merrimack,  the  streets  running 
mostly  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  dividing  the  city  into 
squares.  Near  the  centre  is  a handsome  common,  comprising 
17)/^  acres  The  principal  public  buildings  are  a city  hall,  120 
by  62  feet,  containing  city  offices  in  the  lower  story,  and  in 
the  second  a large  hall  for  public  meetings,  a court-house,  a 
jail,  and  13  churches;  the  two  Congregational  churches  cost 
$32,000.  The  church  organizations  are  as  follows:  Congre- 
gational, 2;  Episcopal.  1;  Freewill  Baptist,  1;  Baptist,  2; 
Methodist,  2 ; Unitarian,!;  Universalist,  1;  Second  Advent,!; 
Roman  Catholic,  2,  Total.  13.  Among  the  literary  and  e.ilu- 
cational  institutions  of  Lawrence  may  be  mentioned  the 
Franklin  Library  Association,  incorporated  April  26, 1847. 
Besides  other  donations,  one  of  $1000  was  received  from  the 
Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  for  the  purchase  of  scientific  works. 
There  is  also  a libi-ary  of  2500  volumes,  established  by  Gen. 
Henry  K.  Oliver,  in  1850,  for  the  use  of  the  operatives  of  the 
Atlantic  Cotton  ISIills.  The  Atlantic  Company  gave  material 
aid  to  this  institution.  The  Pacific  Mills  havealibrary  of  3300 
volumes,w'hich,  with  areading  room,  is  su.'^tained  by  a weekly 
contribution  from  each  operative.  By  a donation  of  land, 
from  which  a fund  of  $25,000  has  been  realized,  the  gift  of 
the  late  .fudge  D.  A.  White,  there  has  been  inaugurated  a 
series  of  public  lectures,  to  be  continued  annually,  and  “ for- 
ever free,”  The  same  donation  is  to  provide  a free  public 
library.  Lawrence  has  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Olivkr  Schools,  consisting  of 
a high  and  a granunar  school,  attended  by  about  750  pupils. 
This  establishment,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  of 
its  kind  in  New  England,  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Oliver, 
who  endowed  it  with  a complete  philosophical  apparatus, 
valued  at  $1800.  This  school  is  in  most  successful  operation. 
The  school  buihUng  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  common,  directly  opposite  the  City  Hall.  There  are  also 
one  other  grammar,  ten  intermediate,  and  sixteen  primary 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Two  newspapers,  the 
Lawrence  American  and  the  Lawrence  Sejitinel,  are  pul>- 
lished  in  the  city.  The  financial  institutions  are  the  Bay 
State  Bank,  with  a capital  of  $300,000.  the  Pemberton  Bank, 
with  a capital  .)f  $100,000,  and  the  Essex  S.avings  Bank. 

The  Essex  Company  commenced  their  operations  upon  the 
dam  August  1,  1845.  During  the  session  of  the  legislature 
of  1846,  charters  were  granted  to  the  following  corporations, 
to  be  located  at  Lawrence,  viz.,  February  2,  the  Bay  State 
Mills  (now  Washington),  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and 
other  goods,  with  a capital  of  $2,000,000;  February  3,  the 
Atlantic  Cotton  Mills,  with  a capital  of  $1,800,000.  Other 
companies  with  heavy  capitals  have  since  been  incorporated; 
the  Pacific  Mills,  with  a capital  of  $2.500,000 ; the  Duck  Mill, 
with  a capital  of  $300,000,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
canvas  for  sails:  the  Pemberton  Mill,  capital,  $500,000;  the 
Everett  IMills,  capitfil,  $800,000;  and  the  Lawrence  AVoollen 
Mills.  Tlu-re  are  also  the  Arlington  Mills,  manufacturing 
felting  and  sub-carpeting,  5 large  paper-mills,  2 foundries,  4 
machine-shops,  2 card  clothing  factories,  McKay’s  sewing- 
nuichine  factory,  Hoodly’s  steam-engine  works,  a carriage 
factor}-,  3 hat  manufactories,  a box  factory,  and  several  other 
small  manufactories  Pacific  Mills,  capital  stock  $2,500,000; 
principal  building  800  feet  long,  with  6 stories  in  front  and 
7 in  the  rear;  river  building  950  feet  long,  with  wings  230 
and  end  310  feet  long,  3 stories  high.  Number  of  looms, 
3400 — 115,000  spindles — with  print-works  and  dye-house  com- 
plete for  printing  or  dyeing  all  tlieir  goods,  wliieh  are  prin- 
cipally mousseline  delaities,  with  a small  qttiintity  of  cali- 
coes; employing  3000  to  .3500  operatives,  and  the  number  is 
still  on  the  incre.-ise.  They  consume  about  3,000,000  pounds 
of  wool,  and  2,000,000  pounds  of  cotton.  The  product  is 
now  about  575.000  yards  weekly,  and  addition.'il  machinery 
now  starting  will  increase  it  to  750,000  yanis.  3300  vol- 
umes in  the  library,  which  is  sustained  by  a w eekly  con- 
trilmtion  from  each  operative.  Thev  have  60  brick  dwelling- 
houses,  A new  mill  has  recently  been  erected,  330  feet 
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long,  142  feet  wide,  principally  three  stories  high.  The 
AVashington  (formerly  Bay  State)  Mills,  have  6 principal 
buildings ; two  200  feet  by  49,  and  9 stories  high : one  700  feet 
by  49,  iind  9 stories  high,  having  wings  62  feet  by  49,  and  2 
stories  bigh;  one  adjoining  the  river,  1000  feet  by  4o  feet, 
and  varying  from  3 to  5 stories  in  height,  with  two  rectan- 
gular wings  each  240  feet  long  by  48  feet  and  40  feet  wide 
re.siiectively,  and  3 stories  high;  two  adjoining  the  canal, 
each  400  feet  by  40  feet.  These  are  appropriated  to  the 
various  purposes  of  woollen  manufacturing,  and  run  100 
sets  of  cards  and  700  looms,  mostly  broad  ones.  One  build- 
ing, 200  feet  by  49,  and  9 stories  high,  is  aiiproiu'iated  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  worsted;  runs  98  cards  and  400 
looms.  They  have55  dwelling-houses  for  eniploye(«:  employ 
about  2400  hands ; con.sume  12,000  pounds  of  fleece  wool  per 
day;  value  of  their  manufactured  goods,  comprising  sliawls, 
plaids,  Ciissimeres.  coatings,  flannels, felts, worsted  and  cotton 
goods,  amounts  to  $4,000,000  per  annum.  The  Everett  Mills 
occupy  what  was  formerly  the  Lawrence  Machine-shop. 
Theprinciinil  building  is  of  stone.  400  by  60  feet,  and  5 stories 
high.  They  have  three  other  buildings  of  stone,  one  300  and 
the  others  225  feet  long,  in  which  are  situated  the  dye 
and  dry-houses,  a portion  of  the  machinery,  cloth-rooms, 
machine-shop,  &c.  Capital,  $800,000;  of  cotton  machinery, 
27,000  spindles ; 700  looms.  Eight  sets  of  woollen  machinery 
manufacture  cotton  pantaloonery,  wool  pantaloonery,  sheet 
ing  flannels,  ticks,  stripes,  and  fine  worsted.  A new  brick 
mill  has  just  been  erected,  225  feet  long,  10  stories  high, 
for  the  manufacture  of  fine  worsted  yarns ; employing  1000 
hands ; it  has  40  brick  houses  for  employees.  The  Essex 
Company,  with  a capital  of  $1,. 500,000,  still  own  the  unim- 
proved water-power  and  land,  and  the  work  of  building  the 
mills  is  performed  under  their  direction.  The  Lawrence 
Gas  Comiiany,  which  supplies  the  city  with  gas,  has  a capital 
of  $100,000,  with  extensive  works  about  a mile  from  the 
city.  All  the  mills,  the  stores,  and  private  houses  are  lighted 
with  gas.  'J  here  is  a reservoir  of  water  on  Prospect  Hill, 
E.  of  the  city,  by  which  the  several  mills  and  their  boarding- 
houses are  sui)plied  with  water,  and  which  is  used  in  all 
cases  of  fire,  but  for  household  supply  of  water  the  inhabi- 
tants depejid  on  wells  and  cisterns.  The  city  has  a fire  de- 
partment. comprising  4 steam-engines,  2 hose  and  1 hook 
and  ladder  company.  The  pay-rolls  of  the  five  largest 
corporations  exceed  $280,000  per  month.  'The  town  of 
Lawrence  was  incorporated  in  1845,  and  it  continued  a 
town  about  eight  years,  when  the  amount  of  its  population 
having  reached  that  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Massaciiu- 
seits  for  a city  organization  (12,000),  a city  charter  was 
granted  and  accepted  in  1853,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Stor- 
row-  was  chosen  the  first  mayor.  The  city  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  Lawrence  family  of  Boston,  and  has  now  (1865) 
a population  of  about  22,000. 

LAWRENCE,  a township  of  St.  Lawrence  county.  New 
York.  Population,  2828. 

LAWRENCE,  a township  of  Mercer  county.  New  Jersey. 
Population,  1824. 

LAWRENCE,  a township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1402. 

LAWRENCE,  a township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
Pop. 1549. 

LAWRENCE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Mississippi. 

LAWRENCE,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  851. 

LAAVRENCE,  a township  of  Starke  co.,  Ohio.  Poj).  2175. 

LAWRENCE,  a township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.  P.1489. 

LAWRENCE,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Washing- 
ton co.,  Ohio,  100  miles  E.S.E.  of  ( olumbus.  Pop.  1627. 

LAAA’RENCE,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Van 
Buren  co.,  Michigan,  79  miles  AAhS.AV.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  1347. 

LAAA’ HENCE,  post-township.  Marion  co.,  Indiana.  I’.  2216. 

LAAVREN CE,  a township  of  Brown  co.,AA’iscorisin.  P.  613. 

LAAVRENCE,  a thrivingeity  of  Douglas  co.,  Kansas,  beau-* 
fully  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  Kansas  River,  45  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  was  founded  in  18.54.  The  Union  Pacific  R.R. 
is  completed  from  Kansas  City  to  this  point.  It  has  12 
churches,  2 banks,  11  dry-goods  stores,  3 hardware  stores, 
2 drug-stores,  4 flour-mills,  and  1 machine-sliop.  One  daily 
and  2 weekly  newspapers  are  issued  here.  Pop.  1615. 

LAAAVRENCEBURG,  a post-village  of  Armstrong  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. on  Alleghany  River,  60  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

LAAVRENCEBURG',  a thriving  po.st-villagc,  cjiiutal  < t 
Lawrence  co.,  Tennessee,  on  Shoal  Creek.  75  miles  .''.,8.AA  . of 
Nashville.  Shoal  Creek  affords  abundant  water-)  ow<‘r. 
Within  a few  miles  of  the  village  there  are  4 mauufact  ri'  S 
of  cotton  yarn.  It  contains  1 or  2 academies.  3 newspsq.er 
offices,  and  a bank. 

LAAA’RENCEBURG,  a po.st-village.  capital  of  Ander.son  cu., 
Kentucky,  12  miles  S.AA'.  of  Frankfurt.  '1  he  )irui-o.>^ed  rail- 
road from  Frankfort  to  Ilarrodsburg  will  pass  through  it. 
It  has  3 churches,  and  1 seminary. 

LAAVRENCEBURG,  a thriving  town,  capital  of  Dearborn 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  River,  22  miles  below  Cincinnati, 
and  88  miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Railroadandon  theludi  inapoliss’ad Cincinnati  Rail- 
road. 'The  AVhitewater  Canal  also  terminates  at  this  place, 
furnishing  extensive  water-power  and  drawing  a largo 
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amount  of  business.  The  newer  part  of  the  town  is  built 
on  the  second  bottom,  and  is  rapidly  improving.  Lawrence- 
burg  contains  a court-house,  7 churches.  2 newspaper  offi- 
ces, 2 banks,  1 foundry,  2 flour-mills,  and  2 furniture-fac- 
tories. Incorporated  in  1846.  Population  in  1850,  3487  ; in 
1860,  3599. 

LAWRENCE  CREEK,  of  Middlesex  co.,  New  Jersey,  falls 
into  the  Raritan,  3 miles  below  New  Brunswick. 

LAW/RENCEPORT,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indi- 
ana, 86  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  estimated  at 
400. 

LA.W'RENCEVILLE,  a post-village  of  St.  Lawrence  co., 
New  York,  on  both  sides  of  Deer  River,  which  affords  water- 
power, and  near  the  Northern  Railroad,  40  miles  E.  of 
Ogdensburg.  It  forms  the  centre  of  an  active  trade  for  a 
rapidly  growing  district,  and  has  3 churches,  a starch  fac- 
tory, and  several  mills  and  stores. 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Mercer  co..  New 
Jersey.  5^  miles  N.E.  of  Trenton.  It  has  a high  school  for 
boys,  and  a seminary  for  girls. 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  a village  of  Warren  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Paulinskill,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Belvidere. 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  a borough  of  Peebles  township,  Alle- 
ghany CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alleghany 
River,  2^  miles  above  Pitt.sburg.  Here  is  an  arsenal  of  the 
United  States,  comprehemling  several  large  stone  buildings. 
The  higher  portions  of  the  town  are  occupied  with  handsome 
country  seats,  and  there  are  seveial  churches  in  the  place. 
Pop.  3262. 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  a village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Schuylkill  River,  35  miles  N.IV.  of  Philadelphia. 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  a post-borough  of  Tioga  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. on  the  Tioga  River,  on  the  Corning  and  Blossburg 
Railroad,  158  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Harrisburg,  and  very  near 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  state.  Pop.  in  1850,  494. 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  a pleasant  post-village,  capital  of 
Brunswick  co..  Virginia,  on  Great  Creek,  about  70  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Richmond.  It  contains  a court-house  and  2 hand- 
some churches.  Pop.  fi’om  300  to  400. 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  North 
Carolina,  near  Yadkin  River,  90  miles  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Gwinnett 
30.,  Georgia.  90  miles  N.N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  The  site  is 
elevated  and  healthy.  It  has  a handsome  court-house,  2 
academies,  and  2 churches. 

L.4WRENCEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Alabama, 
7 or  8 miles  N.  of  Abbeville.  It  contains  1 church,  an  aca- 
demy, and  2 stores. 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Arkansas, 
on  a lake,  3 or  4 miles  N.E.  of  White  River,  and  80  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indi- 
ana, about  90  miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  a thriving  posbvillage,  capital  of 
Lawrence  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  right  bank  of  Embarras  River, 
about  10  miles  W.  of  Vincennes.  It  contains  a courthouse 
3 churches,  and  a newspaper  office.  The  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Railroad  passes  through  it.  Pop.  474. 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  a village  of  Canafla  East,  co.  of  Shef- 
ford,  21  miles  S.  of  Melbourne,  and  25  miles  from  Sherbrooke. 

LAWREN'NY,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

LAAV^SHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

L.4W'S0N,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Georgia. 

LAW'SONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Rockingham  co..  North 
Carolina.  13  miles  from  Wentworth,  the  county  seat.  Pop. 
about  100. 

LAWSWILLE  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna  co., 
Penn.sylvania. 

LAAVH'ON,  a post-office  of  A'^an  Buren  co.,  Michigan. 

LAWH’ON  VILLE.  a post-village  in  Beaufort  district.  South 
Carolina,  120  miles  S.  of  Columbia. 

LAWUR.  See  Lahool. 

LAW'YERSVILLK,  a po.st-village  of  Schoharie  co.,  New 
York,  44  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

LAXA  or  LAJA,  l3/[id,  a river  of  Chili,  joins  the  Biobio 
after  a course  of  nearly  150  miles,  during  which  it  forms 
some  lofty  ca.scades. 

LAXAS  or  LAJ.\S,  UVniis,  a river  of  Central  America, 
enters  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  from  the  country  between 
t and  the  Pacific,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Nicaragua. 

LAXE.NBURG,  lix^en-booRo',  a market-town  of  Lower 
Austria,  with  a station  on  the  railway  between  Vienna  and 
Glocknitz,  9milesS.of  Vienna.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  an 
imperial  summer  palace.  Pop.  790. 

LAXG'IELD,  a pari.-h  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

L.VX'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

LA.XTON,  a parish  of  Etigland,  co.  of  Notts. 

LAY,  Li,  a river  of  France,  formed  below  St.  Vincent  by 
two  small  streams  called  the  Great  and  Little  Lay.  It  be- 
gins to  be  navigabhi  at  Mareuil,  and  falls  into  the  creek  of 
Arguillon,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  after  a course  of  about  50 
miles. 

L.\YB.\CH  or  L.\IB.\CH,  IffbiK,  (Illyrian,  Luhlana,  loo- 
bli'ni.  anc.  a town  of  Austria,  Illyria,  duchy  of 

Jarniola,  cari'al  of  a government  and  circle,  in  an  exten.sive 


plain,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  here 
crossed  by  five  bridges,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Trieste  .n  the  tail 
way  to  Vienna;  lat.  (castle  tower),  40°  2'  21"  N.,  Ion.  14'-’  30' 
49"  E.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  grouped  round  the 
castle  hill,  and  of  six  suburbs;  and  is.  for  the  most  part, 
very  indifferently  built,  with  irregular,  narrow,  and  ill-paved 
streets,  but  has  two  rather  spacious  .squares.  Tts  princijial 
buildings  are  the  Cathedral  of  St.  N icholas,  with  fine  pictures, 
frescoes,  and  carvings;  St.  .lame.s’  Church,  the  church  of  the 
Ursuline  Nunnery,  a vei’y  handsome  structure;  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  the  Protestant  Church,  built  since  the  revolution 
of  1848;  the  old  Gothic  town-house,  the  old  castle,  crowning 
a height  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  now  converted  into 
a state  prison  and  house  of  correction;  the  bishop’s  palace, 
theatre,  barracks,  and  palace  of  Count  Auersberg.  It  is  the 
see  of  a bishop,  the  seat  of  government  of  Carinthia  and 
Carniola;  of  a military  governor,  and  of  several  important 
courts  and  public  offices;  and  possesses  a museum,  a bota- 
nical garden,  an  infirmary,  with  lunatic  asylum  attached; 
a deaf  and  dumb  institute,  a casino,  agricultural  and  musi- 
cal societies,  a library,  lyceum,  in  which  theology,  phiiosojihy, 
and  medicine  are  taught;  a gymnasium,  normal,  military, 
and  agricultural  schools;  a school  of  design,  industrial 
school,  and  various  benevolent  endowments.  The  manufac- 
tures consist  chiefly  of  woollen  and  silk  goods;  and  there 
are  oil,  paper,  and  cotton  mills;  a large  sugar  refinery,  and 
a considerable  transit  trade.  Laybach  is  a place  of  great 
antbiuity,  and  is  understood  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman 
^Jnioyia.  It  makes  a considerable  figure  during  the  Turkish 
wars,  and  is  well  known  to  modern  times  by  the  Congress 
which  was  held  in  it  in  1820-21.  Its  site  was  at  one  time 
very  unhealthy,  from  the  extensive  morasses  which  sur- 
rounded it;  but  these  have  been  almost  completely  drained, 
and  the  environs  now  furnish  many  fine  rides  and  walks. 
Pop.  in  1846,  17,357. 

LAYBACH,  a river  of  Austria,  rises  S.  Adelsberg,  under 
the  name  of  the  Poik ; is  lost  in  the  Grotto  of  Adelsl)erg, 
and  reappears  in  the  Unz ; it  is  again  lost  below  the  surface, 
and  appears  at  Upper  Laybach,  where  it  becomes  navigable. 

LAYBACH,  UPPER,  is  a village  of  Austria,  in  Illyria,  12 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Laybach.  Pop.  14i'0. 

LAYDE,  laid,  a parish  of  Irel.and,  Ulster,  co.  of  Antrim. 

LAY'ER  DE  LA  II AYE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

LAY'ER,  MAIUNEY^,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

LAYVER-BRE'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  E.ssex. 

LAY/HAM,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

LAYON,  ld'y<^N<^^  a river  of  France,  which  joins  the  Loire 
a little  above  Chalonne,  after  a course  of  about  55  miles. 

LAYRAC,  Id'rilk^  (anc.  Lauracum?)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Lot-et-Garonne,  5 miles  S.  of  Agen,  on  the 
Gers,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Garonne.  Pop.  1253. 

L.VY'STERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

LAY^STON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

LAY/TONSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Slontgomery  co.,  Ma- 
ryland. 

LAY'TON  WITH  WAR/BRICK,  a township  of  England,  co. 
of  Lancaster. 

LAZAROFF,  Uz'a-r3ff/,  a small  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
on  the  track  to  Tahiti,  lat.  of  E.  end,  14°  53'  30"  S.,  Ion.  148° 
39'  30"  W. 

LA/ZER  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  into  Flint  River  in 
Talbot  county,  a few  miles  N.E.  of  Talboton. 

LAZI,  a village  of  Hungary.  See  La.vz. 

LAZISE,  Idd-zee'si,  a small  fortified  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Verona,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake 
Garda.  Pop.  2540. 

LA/ZONBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

LI5  or  LADAKH,  a city  of  Central  Asia.  See  Leh. 

LEA,  lee,  a river  of  England,  ri.ses  in  the  co.  of  Bedford, 
near  Luton,  and  joins  the  Thames  at  Blackwall,  after  a 
cour.se  of  40  miles. 

LEA,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford. 

LEA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

LEA,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  on  the 
'Vi''yre  and  Preston  Railway,  4 miles  W.N.W.  of  Preston. 
Pop.  710. 

LEA,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  Queen’s  co. 

LEA  BRIDGE  STATION,  a station  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
pany’s Railway,  5J  miles  E.N.E.  of  Shoreditch,  London. 

LEACIPMAN,  a village  of  Buchanan  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Independence. 

LEA,  CLE'VERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVilts. 

LEA^COCK,  a f)ost-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania 

LEADGINHA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

LEAD  HILL,  a pofd-village  of  Davidson  co..  North  Caro 
lina,  about  1 00  miles  W.  from  Raleigh,  has  valuable  miims 
of  lead  and  silver. 

LEAD  HILL,  a post-office  of  Muhlenburg  co.,  Kentucky. 

LEADGIILLS,  a mining  village  of  Scotland,  county  and 
18  miles  S.  of  Lanark,  in  a bleak  di.-trict.  Eh-vation.  1.3()0 
feet.  Pop.  950.  employed  in  some  of  the  richest  lead-mines 
of  Scotland,  yielding  from  700  to  800  tons  yearly.  .Mian 
Ramsay,  (he  poet,  was  born  Inwe  in  1685. 

LEAD'ING  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  Virgiul.i, 
18  miles  W.  of  Weston. 
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LEAD'ING  CREEK,  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio,  flows  into  the 
Ohio  River  about  4 miles  below  Pomeroy. 

LKADS^VILLE,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Virginia. 

LEAIWALE,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Tennessee. 

LKAfFIELD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

LEAF  RIVER,  of  Missi.ssippi,  ri.ses  in  the  S.  central  part 

the  .state,  and  flowing  .southward,  and  afterwards  south- 
eastward, unites  with  the  Chickasawha,  near  the  S.  border 
of  Greene  county.  The  river  thus  formed  is  the  Pascagoula. 

LEAF  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Perry  county,  Mississippi. 

LEAF"  RIVER,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Ogle  co., 
Illinois.  Pop.  899. 

LEA-GREEN,  a station  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  England,  10^  miles  E.  of  Liverpool. 

LEAKE,  leek,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

LEAKE,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Mississippi,  has 
an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Pearl  River.  The  soil  is  less  fertile  than  in  .some  other  parts 
rf  the  state.  Named  in  honor  of  Governor  Waller  Leake, 
of  Mississippi.  Capital,  Carthage.  Pop.  9324,  of  w'hom  6268 
tvere  free,  and  3056  slaves. 

LEAKE,  EAST,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

LEAKE’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Wa.shita  co.,  Arkansas. 

LEAKESWILLE,  a post-village  of  Rockingham  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Dan  River,  110  miles  N.W.  of  Raleigh,  has 
a cotton  factory  and  flouring-mills. 

LEAKESVILLE,  a post-village  in  Newton  co.,  Georgia,  49 
miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

LFIAKESVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Greene  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  Chickasawha  River,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Mobile. 

LEAKE,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

LEAL,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Esthonia,  capital 
of  a circle,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ilapsal. 

LEA,  MARfSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

LEAMINGTON.  iSm'ing-ton.  a market-town,  parish,  and 
fashionable  watering-place  of  England,  co.,  and  2^  miles  E. 
of  Warwick,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a branch  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851, 15.692.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Leam,  an  affluent  of  the  Avon ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  England.  It 
has  a museum,  picture  gallery,  beautiful  public  gardens, 
3 banks,  2 newspapers,  and  several  splendid  hotels.  The 
waters  from  the  springs  are  saline,  sulphurous,  and  chaly- 

LEAMINGTON,  HASTINGS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Warwick. 

LEAN'DER,  a post-office  of  Graves  co.,  Kentucky. 

LEANG.  See  Liang-Tchou. 

LEAO-TONG,  \k4>o  (hi-Ow')  tong,  MOOKDEN  or  MOUK- 
DEN,  mook/dSn,  or  SHING-KING,  a province  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  N.  of  the  Great  Wall.  Principal  city,  Mookden. 

LEAO-TONG,  GULF  OF,  an  inlet  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  is  150 
miles  long,  and  from  70  to  120  miles  broad. 

LEAS/BURG,  a postrvillage  of  CasweU  co..  North  Carolina, 
about  70  miles  N.W.  of  Raleigh,  has  a flourishing  female 
school. 

LEASHNGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

LEASVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Tennessee. 

LEATIPERHEAD,  a .small  town  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey, 
on  the  Mole,  here  cro.ssed  by  a bridge  of  14  arches,  4 miles  W. 
of  Epsom,  and  on  the  London  and  Portsmouth  Railway. 

LEATHfERSFORD,  a village  of  Lumpkin  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  Chestatee  River,  11  miles  below  Dahlonega. 

LEATHG'IRSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Georgia. 

LEATIPERWOOD,  a post-office,  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

LEATIIERWOOD,  a post-office  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio. 

LEATIIERWOOD’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Henry  co., 
Virginia. 

LEATIPLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  York.  West  Riding. 

LEAU,  16,  (FI.  Lmuw  or  Zont-Leeuw,  zont  lA/uv,)  a village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  on  the  Little  Geete,  33 
miles  E.  of  Brussehs.  Pop.  1549. 

L’EAU  CLAIRE,  16  cl.ir,  a small  river  of  Wisconsin,  flows 
into  Chippewa  River  from  the  left,  in  Chippewa  county, 

LEAVFINSWORTH,  l^v'^nz-worth,  a post-office  of  Darling- 
ton district,  South  Carolina. 

LEAVENAVORTII,  Indiana.  See  Levexworth. 

LEAVENWORTH,  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  city 
of  the  state  of  Kansas,is  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  (W.) 
bank  of  Missouri  River,  about  1 mile  S.  of  F’ort  Leavenworth. 
It  occupies  a highly  advantageous  geographical  position,  and 
is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  regions  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Missouri.  The  river  flows  here  with  a 
swift,  deep  current,  and  is  bordered  on  the  Kanzas  side  by  a 
natural  levee  of  rock,  affording  excellent  landings.  The 
city  contains  16  churches,  7 banks,  4 academies,  7 public 
schools,!  medical  college,  a mercantile  library,  1 theatre,  13 
hotels,  1 public,  hall,  8 lumber-yards,  and  4 steam  saw-mills. 
One  weekly  and  3 daily  newspapers  are  issued  here.  Steam- 
boats navigate  the  river  from  this  place  to  St.  Louis.  Popu- 
lation in  1855,  about  1000;  in  1860.7429;  in  1865,  a.bout 
18,000.  See  Appendix. 

LEAV/INGTON,  parish.  England,  co.  York.  North  Riding. 

LEA  V'lSHAM,  parish  of  England,  co.  York,  North  Riding. 

LEA  VGTT,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio. 
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LEBA,  lA/bil,  a river,  lake,  and  town  of  Pru.ssia,  provinc*' 
of  Pomerania,  the  river  entering  the  lake,  and  the  tr)wn  on 
the  channel  connecting  this  with  the  Baltic,  30  miles  N.E. 
of  Stolpe.  Pop.  948. 

LEB.IDEA.  See  Livadia. 

LEBANON,  l§Va-non,  (L.  Lih>anus,  Ger.  Libannri,  Fr.  Lt- 
ban,  lee'b6N°f,  Heb.  Lrbannn,  “the  AVhite  Mountain,”)  a 
famous  mountain  chain  of  Syria,  extending  from  the  vici- 
nity of  Antioch,  24  miles  di.«tant  from  the  Mediterranean, 
S.  to  near  Sidou;  and  with  the  chain  of  Anti-Libanus.  from 
10  to  20  miles  further  E.:  its  S.  part  encloses  the  valley  of 
Coele-Syria.  Its  culminating  point,  .lebel-Makmel.  rises  to 
near  12,000  feet;  and  near  this  is  a grove  of  several  hundred 
cedars,  8 of  which  are  very  large  and  old.  The  whole  range 
is  composed  of  a whitish  limestone  (whence  its  name),  and 
abounds  with  cultivated  grounds  and  villages,  inhabited  by 
a race  of  hardy  mountaineers.  East  of  it  is  another  range 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  named  Anti-Libanus  or  Anti-Lebanon, 
which  see. 

LEBfANON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  an  area  of  300  square  miles.  The  Swatara  River  flows 
through  the  county  towards  the  S.AV. : it  is  drained  also  by 
Little  Swatara,  Quitapahilla,  Tulpehocken,  and  Indian 
Creeks.  This  county  forms  part  of  the  Kittatinny  Valley, 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain,  and 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  South  Mountain  or  Conewago  Ili'l.  The 
soil  of  the  valley  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  in  a good  state  of 
cultivation.  Mines  of  excellent  iron  ore  are  worked  in  the 
S.  part  of  the  county;  the  Cornwall  mine  yields  70  per  cent, 
of  metal;  rich  veins  of  copper  occur  in  connexion  with  the 
iron.  A quarry  of  gray  marble,  susceptible  of  fine  polish, 
has  recently  been  opened  on  the  Swatara  River,  6 miles  from 
Lebanon.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Union  Canal, 
and  by  the  Lebanon  A'alley  Railroad.  Organized  in  1813, 
and  named  from  one  of  the  principal  townships  included  in 
it.  Capital,  Lebanon.  Pop.  31,831. 

LEBANON,  a post-township  of  York  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
Salmon  F'alls  River,  about  88  miles  S.AV.  of  Augusta.  Pop. 
2040. 

LEBANON,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township  of 
Grafton  co..  New  Hampshire,  is  .situated  in  a plain  at  the 
head  of  the  falls  in  the  Mascomy  River,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Connecticut,  and  on  the  Northern  Railroad,  4 miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  A’ermont  Central  Railroad,  65 
miles  N.AV.  of  Concord.  At  Olcott’s  F'alls  in  the  Connecticut 
at  this  place,  there  is  a descent  of  about  40  feet  in  a mile, 
around  which  is  a canal  with  locks,  affording  extensive 
water-power.  The  village  is  an  important  centre  of  trade, 
and  the  seat  of  considerable  manufacturing.  It  has  a bank, 
a newspaper  office,  and  4 churches.  Total  pop.  2322. 

LEBANON,  a post-village  and  township  of  New  London 
co.,  Connecticut,  27  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hartford.  It  consists 
principally  of  one  fine  street,  30  rods  in  breadth,  and  a mile 
in  length.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  satinet,  flannels, 
and  other  articles.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2174. 

LEBANON,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Madison  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Chenango  Canal,  100  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Albany.  Pop.  1678, 

LEBAX  ON,  a post-village  of  Clinton  township,  Hunterdon 
CO.,  New  Jersey,  about  12  miles  N.  of  F'lemington.  It  is 
situated  in  a fine,  fertile  country,  and  near  the  New  Jersey 
Central  Railroad.  Pop.  about  800. 

LEBANON ,a  township, Ilnnterdon  co.,New  Jersey.  P.2495. 

LEBANON,  a well-built  town  of  South  Lebanon  township, 
and  capital  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsylvania,  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a fertile  lime.stone  valley,  25  miles  E.  of  Harris- 
burg, with  which  it  is  connected  by  turnpike.  The  streets 
are  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  mostly  built  of  brick 
or  stone.  It  contains  an  academy,  a bank,  and  several 
churches.  Lebanon  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade,  for 
which  the  Union  Canal  affords  facilities.  The  Lebanon  Val- 
lay  Railroad  connects  this  town  with  Harrisburg  and  Read- 
ing. In  the  vicinity  are  several  very  large  anthracite  fur- 
naces, each  of  which  can  produce  more  than  100  tons  of  iron 
per  week.  Several  newspiipers  are  published  here.  Pop. 
4449. 

LEBANON,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  11 
miles  N.  of  Honesdale.  Pop.  669. 

LEBANON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Russell  co.,  Virginia, 
is  finely  situated  on  an  aflBuent  of  Clinch  River,  325  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  264. 

LFIBANON,  a post-vilhure  in  Abbeville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

LEBANON,  a post-village  of  Cobb  co.,  Georgia,  100  miles 
N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

LEB.ANON,  a post-village,  capital  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Alabama, 
on  Big  Wills  Creek,  160  miles  N.  of  Montgomery.  It  is 
situated  in  a long  and  very  narrow  valley,  and  contains  a 
court-house,  a United  States  land-office,  and  4 stores. 

LEBANON,  a post-village,  ca])ital  of  Searcy  co.,  Arkansas, 
about  100  miles  N.N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

LFIB.\NON,  a flourishing  town,  capital  of  Wilson  co., 
Tennessee,  30  miles  E.  of  Na.shville,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a turnpike.  It  is  distinguished  as  a seat  of  learn 
ing.  Cumberland  University  is  a flourishing  institution. 
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ander  the  direction  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  A 
law  school,  which  is  attached  to  the  university,  is  exten- 
sively jiatronized.  There  are  also  2 academies,  3 churches 
and  2 newspaper  offices.  Lebanon  contains  a large  steam 
manufactory  of  cotton  and  wool,  which  employs  from  150  to 
200  operatives,  with  a capital  of  about  $200,000.  The  build- 
ing is  regarded  as  an  ornament  to  the  town  and  country. 
Pop.  in  1860,  about  2000. 

L KB  ANON,  a handsome  post-village,  capital  of  Marion  co., 
Kentucky,  60  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  a 
court-house.  3 churches,  2 seminaries,  14  stores,  and  1 steam 
saw-mill.  Incorporated  in  1815.  Pop.  953. 

LEBANON,  a township  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1305. 

LEBANON,apost-village  of  Turtle  Creek  to  wuiship, capital 
of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  30  miles  N.N  E.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a beautiful  and  fertile  country.  Lebanon 
contains  9 churches,  a Union  school,  1 newspaper  office,  3 
hotels,  and  the  South-Western  Normal  Institute  attended 
by  about  200  pupils.  Six  miles  E.  of  the  village,  on  the  Lit- 
tle Miami  River,  is  an  ancient  fortification  enclosing  over 
one  hundred  acres.  Four  miles  W.  is  Union  village,  a com- 
munity of  Shakers.  Population  in  1850,  2088;  in  1860, 
2489. 

LEBANON,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Michigan.  P.  661. 

LEBANON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  railroad  from  Lafayette  to  Indianapolis,  26  miles 
N.W.  of  the  latter.  It  contains  a court-house,  a county 
Beminary  and  2 churches.  Pop.  892. 

LEBANON,  a post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  Vincennes,  20  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis. 
It  has  a high  and  beautiful  situation,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a ricli  farming  district.  McKendree  College,  of  this  place, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Methodists,  was  founded  in  1835. 
It  has  a library  of  7000  voluu>''‘:.  Lebanon  has  4 churches, 
and  a newspaper  office.  Pop.  1661. 

LEBANON,  a village  in  Boone  co.,  Missouri,  42  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

LEBANON,  a post- village,  capital  of  Laclede  co.,  Missouri. 

LEBA.NON,  a post-office  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa. 

LEBANON,  a township  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin.  P.  1673. 

LEBANON,  a post-office  of  Marion  co..  Oregon. 

LEBANON  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of 
Augusta  CO.,  Virginia. 

LEBBEKE,  l&b-b:i/keh.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  18  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  4376. 

LEB  EDI  AN,  iSb-A-de-du',  town  of  Russia,  government  and 
110  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tambov,  capital  of  a circle.  Pop.  3000. 

LEBEDIN  or  LEBEDINE,  I^b-a-deen',  a town  of  Russia, 
government  and  77  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kharkov.  Pop.  3971. 

LEBENY,  li'-baifJ,  or  LEIDEN,  IPden,  a village  of  Hun- 
gary, near  the  Kapeza,  3 miles  from  Eiittveny.  Pop.  2098. 

LEBIDA,  l&V^di,  or  LEB/DA,  (anc.  LepHis  Mag'na,)  a 
ruined  town  of  Africa,  64  miles  E.  of  Tripoli,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Septimus  Severus  was  born  in  its  vicinity,  A.  D.  146. 

LE  BIOT,  leh  be-o',  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  Savoy, 
on  the  Dranse,  about  9 miles  from  Thonor.  Pop.  1443. 

LEBTTa  or  LEBINTHOS,  an  island  of  Greece.  See  Levita. 

LE  BCEUF,  leh  bSf,  a township  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1487. 

LEBRIJA  or  LEBllIXA,  Li-bree/n^,  (anc.  Nebris^sa,)  a 
town  of  Spain,  province  and  29  miles  S.S.W.  of  Seville,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Pop.  7741.  It  is  in  a 
marshy  tract;  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  houses  mean. 
Chief  public  buildings,  a church  formerly  a mosque,  a col- 
lege, and  a ruined  castle.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth, 
potterj’,  and  soap,  and  is  famous  for  its  oil. 

LEBRIJA  or  LEBllIXA,  lA-bree/ud,  a river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, New  Granada,  joins  the  Magdalena  120  miles  N.W.  of 
Pamplona. 

LEBUS,  hVboos,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, 5 miles  N.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Pop.  1750. 

LECCE,  iSUchi,  (anc.  Lupiaf  or  Ahtium?)  a city  of  Na- 
ples, province  and  23  miles  N.W.  of  Otranto.  Pop.  17,836. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a castle,  a large  cathedral, 
and  30  other  churches,  several  convents,  a royal  college, 
foundling  hospital,  and  a theatre,  with  a noble  government- 
house  and  new  town-hall.  It  has  a royal  manufactory  of 
snuff,  and  manufiictures  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods, 
lace,  and  linen  thread. 

LECCO.  a village  of  Italy.  See  Lequio. 

LECCO,  l^k^ko,  (anc.  Foh’um  Licinliif)  a market-town  of 
Lombardy,  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Como,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Adda,  in  the  Lake  of  Lecco.  Pop.  43;50.  It  has  manufac- 
ture.s  of  silks,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs. 

LECELLES,  Igh-cSlP,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Void,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Valenciennes.  Pop.  2230,  who 
tnanufacture  nails  and  agricultural  implements. 

LKCERA,  lA-thi/rit,  a town  of  Spain,  Aragon,  36  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Saragossa,  near  the  Aguas.  Pop.  1191. 

LECH,  l^K,  a river  of  Southern  Germany,  Tyrol  and  Ba- 
varia. ri.ses  in  the  Vorarlberg,  and,  after  a N.  course  of  140 
niies.  joins  the  Danube  26  miles  N.  of  Augsburg. 

LECHENICH,  l^K'en-iK.  or  LECHNICH,  l^KhiiK,  a forti- 
^ed  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Cologne. 
Pop.  1700. 


] LECHHAUSEN,  l^K'hdw'zen.  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle 
I of  Upper  Danube,  on  the  Lech,  miles  N.N.E.  of  Augsburg. 
! I’op.  2100.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  silk  stuffs,  and 
oil-cloth. 

LECHLADE,  l&tchfiSd,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng 
land,  CO.  of  Gloucester,  at  the  confluence  of  the  small  rive 
Leach  with  the  navigable  Isis,  and  on  the  Thames  and  Sever: 
Canal.  4 miles  E.S.E.  of  Fairford.  Pop.  1300. 

LBCK,  l^k,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal. 

LECK,  l&k,  a river  of  the  Netherlands,  forming  an  arm  of 
the  Old  Rhine,  at  its  delta,  N.  of  the  Waal.  It  forms  the  S. 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Utrecht,  and  joins  the  Meuse  7 
miles  E.  of  Rotterdam.  See  Netherlands. 

LECK'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

LECKHAMP/STEAD,  parish  of  England,  co.  Buckingham. 

LECKHAMP/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

LECK^ONFIELD.  parish,  England,  co.  York,  East  Riding. 

LECKPAT'RICK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone. 

LE  CLAIRE,  leh  klair,  a thriving  post-village  of  Scott  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  15  miles  above  Daven* 
port  at  the  head  of  the  Upper  Rapids.  Population,  about 
900. 

LECOMPTON,  a town  of  Douglas  co.,  Kansas,  on  the  right 
bank  of  Kansas  River,  about  12  miles  above  Lawrence.  It 
is  Riid  to  be  almost  deserted.  Po;).  in  1860,  917. 

LECROPT',  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Penh  and  Stirling. 

LECTOURE,  iSk'tpoR/,  (anc.  Lactoha  or  OivHtas  Lact(»  a>- 
tiwn,)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gers,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement,  20  miles  N.  of  Auch.  Pop.  in  1852.  6625. 
It  stands  on  a steep  rock,  enclosed  by  ruined  walls,  and  has 
an  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the  prefecture,  a fine  Gothic 
church,  communal  college,  towm-hall,  and  hospital.  Its 
manufactures  consist  of  serge  and  coarse  vooUen  cloths, 
and  it  has  a brisk  trade  in  cattle,  wines,  braiidy,  and  grain. 

LECZNA.  iSch'nd,  a royal  town  of  Poland,  ))rovjnce  and 
15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lublin,  on  the  Wieprz.  Pop.  2266. 

LEDA,  l.Vdd,  a river  of  Germany,  formed  by  tbe  union 
of  the  Ohe  and  Marka,  on  the  frontiers  of  Oldenburg  and 
Hanover,  and  joins  the  Ems.  after  a course  of  about  24 
miles,  part  of  which  is  navigable. 

LEDANO,  Li-dd/no,  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  50  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  1100. 

LED^BURY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  county 
ajid  13  miles  E.  of  Hereford,  on  the  Hereford  and  Gloucester 
Canal.  l*op.  in  1851,  4624.  The  town,  on  a declivity,  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  has  many  ancient, 
intermixed  with  handsome  modern  houses;  a church,  partly 
of  Norman  architecture,  with  a detached  tower  and  fine 
altar-piece;  a decayed  grammar  school;  an  hospital,  with 
chav>el,  for  24  brethren  and  sisters,  founded  1232,  annua' 
revenue,  1720Z. ; several  other  charities;  a union  workhouse, 
ancient  market-house,  2 branch  banks,  and  some  manufac- 
tures of  rope  and  sacking.  In  its  vicinity  are  valuable  cider 
orchai’ds,  hop  grounds,  and  marble  (quarries. 

LEDE,  hVdeh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flan- 
ders, 04  miles  S.W.  of  Dendermond. 

LEDEBERG,  l.Vdeh-b^RG',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  at  the  junction  of  the  railways  from  Ghent 
to  Termonde  and  Ghent  to  Courtrai,  2 miles  S.E.  of  Ghent, 
w'th  two  castles  and  cotton-mills.  Pop.  2119. 

LEDEGHEM,  lA/deh-oh§m',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  West  Flanders,  6 miles  V/.N.W.  of  Courtrai.  Pop.  2637. 

LEDKNITZ  or  LEDENICZ,  lA'deh-neets',  Unter  dem 
Landstein,  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  and  9 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Budweis.  Pop.  985. 

LEDEROCKSVILLE,  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 10  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Norristown. 

LEDESMA,  lA-dSs^md,  (anc.  Bletisfama,)  a fortified  town  of 
Spain,  province  and  20  miles  N.W.  of  Salamanca,  on  the 
Tormes,  crossed  here  by  a fine  old  Roman  bridge.  Pop. 
2000.  It  has  warm  mineral  baths,  much  frequented. 

LEDETSCH,  lA/detch,  (L.  Ledecium,)  a town  of  Bohemia, 
17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Czaslau.  on  the  Sasawa.  Pop.  1948. 

LED/GER,  a post-office  of  Yancey  co..  North  Carolina. 

LEDIARAK,  a village  of  Au.stria.  See  Latiarak. 

LEDtLIES,  a post-office  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio. 

LED'SHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

LEDWARD,  a post-village  and  township  of  New  London 
co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Thames  River,  about 
45  miles  S.E.  of  Hartford.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  woollen  flannels,  leather,  Ac.  Tbe  Norwich  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad  terminates  at  Allyn’s  Point,  in  this  town- 
ship, and  a ferry  communicates  with  Monteville,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Connecticut.  Pop.  of  tbe  township, 
1615. 

LEDYARD,  a post-township  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake,  about  160  miles  W.  of  Albany 
Pop.  2219. 

LEE,  a river  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  rises  in 
Lake  Gougane-Barra,  flows  E.,  and  enters  Cork  Harbor, 
after  a course  of  35  miles. 

LEE,  a small  river  of  Ireland,  co.  of  K'^rry,  flows  into 
Tralee  Bay. 

LEE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 
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LEE,  a vill  ige  aud  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the 
S.  edge  0 f Blackheath,  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  London.  Area, 
1470  acrf\;.  Pop.  2360.  It  has  many  handsome  residences, 
a beautiful  new  church,  (in  the  hurying-ground  of  which, 
Halley  the  aatronomer  was  buried,)  and  an  endowed  school. 

LEE,  a county  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  has  an  area  of  550 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Powell’s  River,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Clinch.  Cumberland  Mountain  forms  the  N.W. 
lyjundary,  and  Powell’s  Mountain  extends  along  or  near 
the  E.  border ; the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  Maple  sugar 
is  made  for  domestic  consumption.  Iron  ore,  saltpetre,  and 
limestone  are  abundant  in  the  county.  The  streams  fur- 
nish valuable  water-power.  Organized  in  1792.  and  named 
in  honor  of  Henry  Lee,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  state. 
Capital,  Jonesville.  Pop.  11.032,  of  whom  10,208  were  free, 
and  824  slaves. 

LEE,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Georgia,  contains  about 
380  square  miles.  The  Flint  River  forms  its  eastern  boun- 
dary, and  it  is  also  drained  by  Muckalee  Creek.  The  sur- 
face is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  is  of  various  qualities. 
Burr-stones  and  fossils  of  the  tertiary  formation  are  found. 
Named  in  honor  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  a celebrated  orator 
and  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  in  1776.  Orga- 
nized in  1826.  Capital,  Sturkville.  Pop.  7196,  of  whom 
2249  were  free,  and  4947  slaves 

LEE,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an  area  of 
700  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Rock  River,  and  also 
drained  by  Green  River  and  Bureau  Creek.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level,  and  the  soil  excellent.  The  county  is  princi- 
pally prairie,  but  portions  of  it  are  covered  vvith  timber. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Galena  Branch  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road. Named  in  honor  of  General  Lee  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Capita],  Dixon.  Pop.  17,651. 

LEE,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Iowa,  bor- 
dering on  Missouri  and  Illinois,  has  an  area  of  486  square 
miles.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Des  Moines  Rivers,  which  respectively  form  the  boun- 
laries  of  the  county  on  the  S.E.  and  S.W.;  the  Skunk 
River  forms  its  N.E.  boundary;  it  is  also  drained  by 
Sugar  and  Halfbreed  Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
and  presents  an  alternation  of  prairies  and  woodlands  in 
convenient  proportions.  The  soil  is  uniformly  and  highly 
productive.  In  1850,  Lee  county  produced  754,138  bushels 
of  corn,  149,414  of  wheat,  and  232,225  pounds  of  butter;  the 
quantity  of  each  bi'ing  greater  than  that  yielded  by  any 
other  county  in  the  state.  It  contains  extensive  beds  of 
rDne-coal  and  quarries  of  limestone.  The  streams  afford 
permanent  water-power.  The  state  has  undertaken  to  open 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Des  Moines  River.  Lee  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad.  This 
county  is  the  most  populous  in  the  state,  except  Dubuque 
county.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  removed  from  the  soil 
about  1835.  Keokuk  and  Fort  Madison  are  the  capitals. 
Pop.  29,232. 

LEE,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  about  112 
miles  N.E.  oi  Augusta.  Pop.  939. 

LEE,  a post-township  of  Strafford  co..  New  Hampshire,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Lamprey  River,  about  30  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Concord.  Pop.  871. 

LEE,  a post-village  in  Lee  township,  Berkshire  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  Housatonic  River  and  Railroad,  11  miles 
S.  of  Pittsfield.  This  is  one  of  the  most  floinishing  town- 
ships in  the  county ; its  prosperity  is  owing  to  its  extensive 
woollen-factories  and  paper-mills.  The  village  contains  1 
or  2 banks,  6 churches,  and  1 newspaper  office.  Fine  mar- 
ble is  quarried  here.  Pop.  of  the  township,  4420. 

LEE,  a post-township  of  Oneida  co..  New  York,  with  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  about  20  miles  N.W.  of  Utica. 
Pop.  2796. 

LEE,  a post-township,  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Athens  co.,  Ohio,  68  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1301. 

LEE,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1225. 

LEE,  a township  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan.  Pop,  876. 

LEE,  a post-office  of  Warwick  co.,  Indiana, 

LEE,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1141. 

LEE,  a post-office  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois. 

LEE,  a township  of  Platte  co.,  Missouri.  Pop.  2128. 

LEE  BOT'WOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

LER  BROCKHIURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

LEE  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co..  New  York. 

LEE  CENTRE,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
bee  co.,  Illinois,  lOU  miles  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  763. 

LEECII/RUKG.  a thriving  post-village  of  Armstrong  co., 
I’ennsylvania,  on  the  Kiskiminetas  River  and  Pennsylvajiia 
Canal,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Pittsburg.  A dam  across  the  river 
iiere  criaitos  extensive  wator-powei*.  Pop.  359. 

IjE ‘;CfP\  ILLE,  a post-village  in  Beaufort  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 120  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

LEED.'<.  a municipal  and  parliamentary  horough  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  York.  West  hiding,  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  York,  on 
botli  sides  of  the  Aire,  which  is  here  crossed  by  six  ’uridges, 
two  of  stone,  one  a single  arch  of  cast  iron,  and  two  suspen- 
sion bridge.s  on  what  has  been  called  the  how  and  string 
principle,  first  introduced  by  a Leeds  engineer.  The  part 
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of  the  town  on  the  right  or  8.  bank  of  the  river,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  populous  suburbs  of  lluuslet  and  Holbeck; 
the  much  more  important  part  on  the  i\.  bank  forms  the 
town  proper,  and  occupies  the  summit  and  sides  of  a hill 
sloping  E.,  W.,  and  N.  The  town  extends  along  the  Aire 
about  Ij  miles,  and  nearly  1 mile  back.  In  the  older  quarters, 
the  streets  are  generally  nariow  and  crooked,  'llie  only 
exception  is  the  Briggats,  which  is  at  once  spacious  and 
handsome,  gradually  ascending  from  the  old  bridge  in  a 
direct  line  of  about  600  yards,  tbrming  the  main  thorough- 
fare. In  the  more  modern  quarters,  particularly  on  the  IV. 
slope,  are  several  good  streets  and  squares;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  appearance  of  Leeds  is  by  no  means  prepos.sessing. 
Its  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  number  of  factories,  is  aiways 
hazy  with  smoke  ; and  at  least  in  the  narrower  streets,  tlie 
cleansing  process  is  very  imperfect.  In  both  these  respects, 
however,  important  improvements  have  recently  taken 
place.  The  hou.ses  are  in  general  neatly  and  substantially 
built  of  brick,  and  roofed  with  gray  slate;  and  many  elegant 
mansions,  possessed  of  all  modern  embelli.«hments,  have 
recently  risen  up.  These  are  situated  for  the  most  part  in 
Dark  Place,  Park,  Hanover,  and  Woodhouse  Squares,  in  all 
of  which  the  unoccupied  ground  is  well  laid  out  in  pastures 
and  shrubberies.  In  regard  to  paving,  lighting,  and  the 
supply  of  water,  Leeds  is  already  in  a tolerably  .satisfactory 
state ; and  a system  of  sewerage  has  been  commenced  on  a 
scale  which,  when  completed,  will  leave  it  unsurpassed  by 
any  provincial  town  in  the  kingdom. 

The  ecclesiastical  edifices  within  the  townships  of  Leeds, 
Holbeck,  and  llunslet,  include  24  Established  churches  and 
chapels,  9 belonging  to  Wesleyan,  and  13  to  Methodists 
of  other  denominations,  5 Independent,  5 Baptist,  2 
Roman  Catholic,  a Unitarian,  a Friends’  meeting-house,  &c. 
Among  the  parish  churches,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
modern,  the  most  deserving  of  notice  are  8t.  Peter’s,  a deco- 
rated cruciform  structure;  8t.  John’s,  in  the  later  English 
style,  with  an  embattled  tower,  terminated  by  crocheted 
pinnacles ; Holy  Trinity,  a Doric  structure,  with  a tower, 
one  stage  of  which  is  Corinthian  and  the  other  Ionic;  St 
Paul’s,  entered  by  a handsome  Ionic  portico;  Christ  Church, 
in  the  decorated  English  style,  with  a lofty  buttressed  tower: 
St.  Mary’s,  in  a similar  style;  and  St.  Saviour’s,  comideted 
in  1845,  at  an  expense  of  £20.000.  Two  of  the  Wesleyan 
chapels  are  conspicuous  both  for  their  elegance  and  their 
dimensions,  each  containing  3000  sittings.  The  new  Inde- 
pendent chapel,  East  Parade,  is  a handsome  Grecian  Build- 
ing; and  one  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  has  a spire 
150  feet  high. 

The  other  public  edifices  of  Leeds  are  neither  numerou 
nor  very  remarkable.  The  more  conspicuous  are  the  Com- 
mercial buiklings,  a large  and  massive  Grecian  structure,  so 
situated  as  to  have  three  fronts,  one  of  which,  containing 
the  main  entrance,  has  an  imposing  appearance,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  combine  a news-room,  concert-rooms,  and 
various  public  offices;  the  Stock  Exchange,  of  the  composite 
order,  recently  completed,  and  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
ornamental  structure  of  which  the  town  can  boast;  the 
Court-House,  a plain  building,  with  a neat  Corinthian  portico, 
and  a fine  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  phued 
in  front  of  it;  the  Industrial  School,  and  the  new  House  of 
Recovery,  beautiful  Elizabethan  structures,  with  highly 
decorated  fronts  and  octagonal  turrets;  the  borough  jail,  a 
recent  erection  on  improved  principles,  at  an  expense  of 
£43,000;  the  Philosophical  Hall,  a handsome  building,  partly 
occupied  as  a museum;  and  the  Central  Market,  a spacious 
covered  building,  with  a Grecian  front,  spacious  .shops,  and 
avenues  of  stalls.  A town-hall  suited  to  this  important 
borough  is  (1852),  about  to  be  erected  by  the  corporation, 
for  which  a spacious  site  has  been  purchased. 

The  principal  educational  establishment  in  wdiich  classical 
instruction  is  given,  is  the  free  grammar  school,  originally 
founded  in  1552,  and  subsequently  enriched  by  bequests,  so 
as  to  have  an  income  of  about  £2600,  and  the  privileges  of 
an  exhibition  at  Oxford,  and  four  scholarshii)s  at  Cambridge ; 
the  average  attendance  is  about  170.  For  a humbler  edu- 
cation, the  first  place  belongs  to  the  industrial  .school,  already 
mentioned;  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  which  cover  6 
acres,  and  provide  accommodation  for  400  children;  teachers’ 
apartments,  dining-hall,  dormitories,  and  all  other  reijuisites 
on  the  most  complete  scale.  There  are  also  a mechanics’ 
institute  school,  a model  infant  school,  and  numerous  other 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Establishmeiu,  or  the  various 
bodies  of  Dissenters.  Among  literary  and  scientific  institu 
tions,  are  the  Literarj’  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  the  latter  one  of  the  mo.st  flourishing 
of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom ; and  there  are  several  good 
libraries,  especially  the  Leeds  Library,  originally  founded  by 
Dr.  Priestley  in  1768,  and  tlie  Now  Subscription  Library,  of 
much  more  recent  origin.  Tne  leading  charitable  establish- 
ments are  the  infirmary,  in  the  benefit  of  which  in-door  or 
out-door  patients,  to  the  uunn/cr  of  above  3000,  annually 
particii)ate ; the  house  of  recovery,  intended  for  fever  and 
other  infectious  diseases ; the  dispensa.y;  the  eye  and  ear 
infirmary;  several  hospitals  and  alms  l.ou.ses : and  a vv.rijtj 
of  philanthroiiio  associations,  as  ^he  '’’rades  man’s  Benevo 
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lent  Society,  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society,  the  Church  Visit- 
ing Society,  <fec.  There  are  3 public  cemeteries;  that  on 
Woodhouse  Moor  was  opened  in  1835,  the  other  two  more 
recently.  Leeds  has  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  seve- 
ral other  banks,  and  a savings  institution. 

Few  towns  are  more  favorably  situated,  both  for  manu- 
factures and  trade.  It  stands  near  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
most  important  coal-fields  of  England,  is  accessible  from  the 
sea  by  the  river  Aire,  for  ves.sels  of  120  tons;  communicates 
by  canals  both  with  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool,  and  the  Hum- 
ber at  Goole,  and  many  manufacturing  towns;  and  has 
recently  become  the  centre  of  a network  of  railways,  leaving 
it  almost  nothing  to  desire  in  respect  to  facility  of  transport. 
These  great  advantages  have  been  turned  to  good  account, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  already  rapid  almost  beyond 
example,  continues  to  increase.  In  woollens,  one  of  the 
great  staple  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  it  takes  a decided 
lead.  For  a long  time,  only  the  coarser  kinds  of  woollens 
were  manufactured,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  weaving 
was  performed  by  domestic  looms.  A great  number  of  these 
are  still  employed,  but  the  valuable  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery and  other  processes,  in  the  invention  and  perfecting 
of  which  Mr.  William  Hirst,  a native  of  the  place,  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  have  led  to  the  general  introduction 
of  the  factory  system;  which,  under  whatever  defects  it  may 
otherwise  labor,  has  certainly  tended  both  to  an  immense 
increa.se  of  the  quantity,  and  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  goods.  Cloths  which,  for  fineness  and  color,  cannot 
be  surpassed,  are  now  regularly  produced;  and,  in  many 
instances,  from  the  first  step  in  the  process  to  its  completion, 
by  the  agency  of  steam.  The  most  important  woollens  made 
here  are  superfine  broadcloths,  coarse  narrows,  pelisse  cloth, 
shawls,  Scotch  camlets,  blankets,  &c.  The  greater  part  of 
the  cloth  made,  at  least  by  the  o-ornestic  manufacturers,  is 
disposed  of  in  the  Cloth  Halls.  These  are  two  immense  and 
most  ungainly  brick  buildings,  in  each  of  which  two  weekly 
markets  are  held,  and  the  goods  ready  for  sale  are  brought 
forward  and  arranged  for  inspection  in  avenues  of  stalls. 
The  one,  called  the  White  Cloth  Hall,  is  for  undyed  goods; 
the  other  is  for  dyed  goods,  on  which  all  the  processes  of 
manufacture  have  been  performed  except  shearing  or 
finish.  Flax  spinning  and  weaving  are  likewise  extensively 
carried  on.  and  employ  almost  as  many  hands  as  the  wool- 
len manufactures,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
obligingly  supplied  by  the  Government  Local  Inspector  of 
Factories : — 


Biatisticai,  Table  of  the  Factories  situated  in  the  Borough  of 
Leeds. 
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Woollen  Manufactui'ing  . . 
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9 
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Flax  Spinning  and  Weaving 

37 

9458 

1831 

198,076 

140 

Silk  Spinning 

1 

, Worsted  Printing  • . . , 

1 

1 

150 

1 20,885 

4406 

326,429 

1678 

The  manufacture  of  locomotives  employs  about  2000  hands ; 
there  are  3 tool-making  establishments,  and  machine-making 
is  extensively  carried  on.  Other  manufactures,  of  a greater 
or  less  extent,  are  cotton  and  silk  goods,  leather,  Spanish 
morocco  leather,  glass,  earthenware,  mustard,  chiccory,  and 
tobacco.  There  are  al.so  several  extensive  oil-mills  in  the 
town  and  neighborhood. 

Leeds  received  its  first  charter  of  incorporation  in  the  2d 
of  Charles  I. ; and  a second,  the  former  having  been  forfeited, 
in  the  I3th  of  Charles  II.  The  parliamentary  borough  is  co- 
extensive with  the  parish,  and  30  miles  in  circuit.  It  returns 
2 members  to  Parliament.  The  vicinity  of  the  town  is  crowded 
with  villages,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  for  the  Leeds  market ; and  adorned  with  many 
handsome  villas,  but  the  only  object  possessed  of  much  in- 
cere.st  is  the  fine  ruin  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  about  2 miles 
Jistant.  The  most  eminent  natives  of  Leeds  or  its  vicinity, 
are  Smeaton,  the  engineer  of  Eddystone  Lighthouse;  Dr. 
Priestley,  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  and  the  two  INlilners,  Joseph 
an  I Lsaac,  both  distinguished  as  theologians,  and  the  former 
author  of  a well-known  church  history.  Leeds  sends  2 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Pop.  in  1841,  151,850, 
and  in  1851,  171.805;  in  1861,  207,153. 

LEEDS,  a parish  of  England,  (ro.  of  Kent,  4^  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Maidstone.  The  village  is  ancient  and  picturesque.  Leeds 
Castle  is  a fine  cld  quadrangular  pile,  surrounded  by  a moat, 

LKEDS,  a post-township  of  Androscoggin  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  E side  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  about  18  miles  W, 
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by  S.  of  Augu.sta.  The  Androscoggin  Railroad  joins  the 
Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  Railroad  in  this  township. 
Pop.  1390. 

LEEDS,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,  M<assachusetts. 

LEEDS,  a post-village  of  Greene  co..  New  York,  on  Catskill 
Creek,  about  33  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

LEEDS,  a post-township,  Columbia  CO. .Wisconsin.  P.  Ill  a 

LEEDS,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Canada  West,  near  the 
commencement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  forms  its  S 
boundary.  Within  its  limits  are  several  small  lakes  whict 
form  the  sources  of  the  Cataraqui  and  Rideau  Rivers.  Area 
805  sijuure  miles.  Pop.  30,280. 

LEEDS  CENTRE,  a village  of  Andro.scoggin  co.,  Maine 
on  the  Androscoggin  Railroad,  7 miles  W.  of  its  junction 
with  the  Maine  Central  Ilailroad. 

LEEDS  MANOR,  a postroffice  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia. 

LEEDS  POINT,  a small  post-village  of  Atlantic  co.,  New 
Jersey,  about  15  miles  neaidy  E.  of  May’s  Landing. 

LEEDS  STATION,  a post-village  of  Androscoggin  co.. 
Maine,  at  the  junction  of  the  Androscoggin  Railroad  with 
the  Maine  Central  Railroad. 

LEEDS'VILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Dutchess  co.. 
New'  York,  about  60  milps  S.  by  E.  of  Albany.  It  contains 
a bank  and  about  500  inhabitants. 

LEEDSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Atlantic  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  seashore,  11  miles  S.E.  of  May’s  Landing. 

LEEDSVILLE,  a village  in  Randolph  co.,  W.  Virginia, 
about  112  miles  S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

LEEFDA  AL  or  LEEFDAEL,  laif'ddP,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Brabant,  on  the  Voer,  miles  E.  of  Brussels. 
Pop.  1722. 

LEEK,  a manufacturing  market-town,  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Stafford,  on  the  Churnet,  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Macclesfield.  Area  of  parish,  34,370  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 
13,292.  The  town,  in  a vale  in  the  hilly  district,  called  the 
Moorlands,  has  many  old  and  some  good  modern  houses,  an 
ancient  Gothic  church,  a pyramidal  cross,  supposed  to  be 
Dani.sh.  a small  tow’n-hall,  union  workhouse,  and  a mechan- 
ics’ institution,  with  extensive  manufactures  of  silks  and 
ribbons.  A canal,  connecting  it  with  the  Trent  and  Mersey, 
and  an  abundance  of  coal  in  the  vicinity,  facilitate  its  trade. 

LEEK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North  Riding. 

LEEK,  FRITH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

LEEK,  WOOLTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

LEEK,  DE,  dA  laik,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
and  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  4451. 

LEE'LENAW,  a recently  organized  county  of  Michigan, 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  lower  peninsula,  bordering  on  Lake 
Michigan ; area  estimated  at  1000  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  Carp  and  Platte  Rivers.  Pop.  2158. 

LEE'MING,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

LEENDE,  lainMeh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  North  Brabant,'!  miles  S.E.  of  Eindhoven.  Pop.  1528. 

LEENS,  lains,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gronin- 
gen, 21  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Appingedam.  Pop.  828. 

LEE/PEUTOIVN,  a post-office  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois. 

LEER,  laiR,  a town  of  Hanover,  17  miles  S.  of  Aurich, 
on  the  Leda,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ems.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linens,  hosiery,  soap,  vinegar,  and  candles. 
In  1845,  880  vessels  (mostly  Hanoverian)  entered  and  93S 
left  the  port. 

LEERDAM,  laiR'dim',  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  South  Holland,  19  miles  E.  N.E,  of  Dort.  Pop.  2665 

LEERSUM,  laia/sum,  a village  of  Holland,  province  and 
15  miles  S.E.  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  684. 

LEES,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

LEESfBURG,  a village  of  Cumberland  co..  New  Jersey,  on 

Maurice  River,  11  miles  S.  of  Millville. 

LEESBURG,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co..  New  Jersey. 

LEESBURG,  a village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania,  10 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Lancaster. 

LEESBURG,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

LEESBURG,  a handsome  post-borough,  capital  of  Loudon 
co.,  Virginia,  is  situated  near  the  Kittoctan  Mountain.  3 miles 
from  the  Potomac  River,  and  150  miles  N.  of  Richmond. 
The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  the  town  is  built  in  a neat 
and  substantial  manner.  It  contains  a court-house,  3 
churches,  a bank,  an  academy,  and  a newspaper  office.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a fertile,  well-cultivated  country,  wliich 
presents  a beautiful  variety  of  landscapes.  Pop.  in  1850, 
1691.  Free  population  in  I860.  1130. 

LEESBURG,  a post-village  in  Cherokee  co.,  Alabama,  150 
miles  N.  of  Montgomery. 

LEESBURG,  a post-village  in  Washington  co.,  Tennessee, 
270  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

LEESBURG,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co,,  Kentucky.  27 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort,  contains  8 churches,  1 manufac- 
tory of  wool,  and  1 of  bagging. 

LEESBURG,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Conotten  Creek,  12  miles  S.M’.  of  Carrollton.  It  contains  2 
I churches,  and  several  stores. 

LEESBURG,  a thriving  post-village  of  Highland  co.,  Ohiu 
on  the  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Marietta,  11  miles  N of 
I Hillsborough.  Pop.  estimated  at  500. 
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iiJiKSBURG,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Union  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  1242. 

LEESBURG,  a post-village  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
railroad  from  Elkhart  to  Peru,  and  on  the  border  of  Turkey 
Creek  Prairie,  116  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

LEE’S  COVE,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Alabama,  60 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

LEE’S  CREEK,  a post-oifice  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio. 

LEE’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  16  miles  S.W.  of  Carlisle. 

LEE’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Owen  co.,  Kentucky. 

LEES'PORT,  a thriving  post-village  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Schuylkill  River  and  Canal,  and  near  the 
Pottsville  and  Reading  Railroad,  8 miles  N.  of  Reading.  It 
contains  a large  mill,  and  several  hundred  inhabitants. 

LEEST,  laist,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  16  miles 
S.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Seune.  Pop.  1430. 

LEE  ST.  JOHN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northum- 
berland. 

LEESn^ILLE,  a postoffice  of  Middlesex  co.,  Connecticut. 

LEESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Schoharie  co..  New  York, 
about  50  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

LEESVILLE,  a post-village  in  Campbell  co.,  Virginia,  110 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

LEESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Robeson  co..  North  Carolina, 
100  miles  S.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

LEESVILLE,  a post-viilage  of  Lexington  district.  South 
Carolina.  30  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Columbia. 

LEESVILLE,  a village  in  Choctaw  co.,  Mississippi,  100 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

LEESVILLE,  a po.st-office  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Tennessee. 

LEESVILLE,  a post-village  in  Hart  co.,  Kentucky,  about 
90  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

LEESVILLE,  Ohio.  See  Leesburg. 

LEESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio,  10  miles 
E.  of  Bucyrus.  It  contains  2 churches,  and  perhaps  400 
inhabitants. 

LEESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana,  12 
miles  E.  of  Bedford. 

LEESVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois. 

LEESVILLE  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-village  of  Crawford 
eo.,  Ohio,  70  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus. 

LEETOWN,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,W.Virginia,  165 
miles  N.  of  RicUmond. 

LEEUWARDEN,  Id'waR'den,  or  iS^u-^fe'den,  (Frisian, 
Lieuw&rt,  lyd'^Srt;  L.  Leovarldia,)  a town  of  Ilolland,  the 
largest  in  the  province  of  Frie.sland,  70  miles  N.E.  of  Amster- 
dam; lat.  53°  12'  14"  N.,  Ion.  5°  47'  41"  E.,  in  a fertile  plain 
on  the  Ee,  10  miles  from  the  sea,  though  once  it  lay  on  the 
shores  of  a deep  bay.  It  is  surrounded  by  a deep  broad 
ditch,  with  an  exterior  talus  planted  with  trees;  and  the 
site  of  the  walls  has  likewise  been  formed  into  a planted 
promenade.  The  town  is  well  built,  adorned  with  numerous 
elegant  edifices,  both  public  and  private ; is  intersected  by 
nuun-rous  canals,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  former  Court  of  the  Stadtholders  of  Fries- 
land, a plain-looking  structure,  now  converted  into  a royal 
palace;  the  Government-house,  a large  fine  edifice;  the  old 
Landhuis,  now  used  for  the  courts  of  first  resort;  the  House 
of  Correction,  the  civil  and  military  prison,  a large,  handsome 
town-house ; the  Weighhouse,  Corn-exchange,  new  barracks, 
and  the  churches,  of  which  there  are  3 Calvinistic,  1 Evan- 
gelical Lutheran,  a Baptist,  a Roman  Catholic,  a)id  a syna- 
gogue. The  benevolent  institutions  include  2 general,  and  3 
orphan,  hospitals;  2 poor-houses,  and  several  schools  for  the 
poor.  Of  other  schools  there  are  3 Latin,  a town’s  commer- 
cial. and  numerous  elementary  and  intermediate;  and  there 
are  likewise  several  learned  societies,  as  the  Society  of  Fri- 
sian History,  Antiquities,  and  Language ; a natural  history 
society,  &c. ; and  also  various  associations  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  tracts,  Bibles,  and  other  i-eligious  books.  Leeuwar- 
den  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
province.  It  has  2 breweries,  8 distilleries,  5 potteries,  7 
tan-yards,  8 boat-building  yards,  as  many  rope-walks;  ma- 
nufactures of  chiccory,  tobacco,  .soap,  and  linen ; and  saw, 
oil.  cement,  walk,  and  corn  mills.  Pop.  in  1863,  24,697. 

LEEUWEN,  lofwen,  or  le'ti-wen,  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  Gelderland,  14  miles  W.  of  Nymwegen. 
Pop.  1500. 

LEEUWIN,  CAPE.  See  Capk  Leeuwin. 

LEEUWIN  (lA/u-win  or  lew^in)  LAND  comprises  most 
part  of  the  colony  of  West  Australia,  S.  of  lat.  30°  S. 

LEE  VAiyUEY,  a posUvillage  of  Hawkins  co.,  Tennessee, 
256  mites  E.  of  Nashville. 

LEI'VW.A.KD  ISLANDS,  a name  applied  to  the  West  India 
Islaiiihs,  N.  of  lat.  15°  N.,  and  comprising  the  British  islands 
Dominica,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  Anguilla, 
and  the  Virgin  group,  the  French  islands  Guadeloupe  and 
Marie  Galante,  with  all  the  Danish,  Swedi.di,  and  mo.st  of  the 
Dut<-h  po.ssessions  in  this  archipelago.  S.  of  this  group  are 
ttu!  Windward  Islands. 

LEFFE,  lePfil,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  and  12 
Djilcs  E.N.E.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  1300. 

LEFKE.  lef'kMi.  a village  of  .-Vsia  Minor,  Anatolia,  45  miles 
E.N  E.  of  Brusa,  ueacly  built  of  sun-baked  brick. 
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LEFKE,  l§fffiee,  a village  of  Ithaca,  Ionian  Islands,  li 
miles  N.W.  of  Vathi. 

LEFKOSIA,  l§f-ko-zee/d,  more  commonly  NICOSIA,  ne-ko- 
zee/i,  the  capital  city  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  near  its  centre 
Pop.  18,000  (?),  about  two-thirds  Turks.  It  is  “ a Venetian, 
converted  into  a Turkish  city;”  having  hastioned  walls, 
mosques  which  have  all  been  churches,  one  a fine  Gothic 
edifice;  several  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  and 
convents,  a large  caravanserai,  and  some  baths.  The  houses 
are  furnished  with  balconies,  and  enclosed  by  gardens,  &c  , 
but  its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  it  is  mostly  in 
decay.  It  has  manufactures  of  carpets,  printiid  cottons,  and 
red  leather,  and  some  trade  in  cotton  and  wine. 

LEFLORE',  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Mississippi,  on  the 
Yazoo  River,  at  the  confluence  of  its  branches,  18  miles  W. 
of  Carrollton.  Much  cotton  is  shipped  here  by  steamboats. 

LEFOOGA,  LEFOUGA,  LEFUGA.  le-foo'gd,  written  also 
LEFOUKA,  le-foo'ka,  and  LEEFO'GA,  one  of  the  Tonga 
Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  10°  48' 12"  S.,  Ion 
174°  20'  W.  It  is  about  7 miles  long,  and  3 miles  broad. 

LEFTRO.  See  Leuctra. 

LEFTAVICH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

LEFUGA  ISLAND.  See  Lefooga. 

LEGAN,  lA/gdn,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Swa 
bia,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Kempten.  Pop.  1827. 

LEGANES,  lA-g3/n§s,  a small  town  of  Spain,  province  and 
7 miles  S.W.  of  Madrid,  by  the  inhabitants  of  which  it  is 
much  frequented  as  a rural  retreat.  Pop.  1905. 

LEGANIEL,  li-gd-ne-JP,  a village  of  Spain,  New  Castile, 
38  miles  from  Cuenca.  Pop.  1106. 

LEGAZPIA,  lA-gis/pe-1  or  lA-gAthtpe-d,  a town  of  Spain, 
Biscay,  on  the  Urola,  27  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Sebastian.  P.  1136. 

LEGBOURNE,  leg^burn,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln, 3 miles  S.E.  of  Louth.  It  has  a station  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway. 

LEG£,  leh-zh.V,  a market-town  of  France,  department  oi 
Loire-Inferieure,  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3703. 

LEGELSHURST,  lA/ghAls-hdoRst',  a village  of  Baden,  cir- 
cle of  Middle  Rhine,  bailiwick  of  Kork.  Pop.  1408. 

LEGEND,  lA'gh&nd/,  a village  of  Hungary,  Hither  Danube, 
Pop.  1121. 

LEG^ERWOOD,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick. 

LEGHISBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

LEGHORN,  Ifgffiorn  or  l^g-horn',  (It.  Livorno,  le-voR/no, 
Fr.  Livonrne,  lee'vooRu/;  Sp.  Liorna,  le-oR'nA;  anc.  Lihurt- 
num,  Liburfni  PorHus,  and  HePculis  Librofnis  Porttus.)  a 
seaport  town  of  Tuscany,  province  of  Pisa,  on  a tongue  of 
land  extending  into  the  Mediterranean.  Lat.  (light-house) 
43°  32'  42"  N.,  Ion.  10°  27'  45"  E. ; 50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Flo- 
rence, with  which,  and  with  Pisa,  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
It  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a square,  and  surrounded  by 
modern  walls,  with  five  gates;  it  is  well  built,  consisting 
generally  of  spacious,  regular,  and  well-paved  streets.  It 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  having  been  a mere  fish- 
ing village  up  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  hence 
possesses  few  objects  of  interest  in  architecture  and  art. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  and  establishments  are 
the  Duomo,  originally  only  a parish  church,  and  of  such 
limited  dimensions,  that  a new  cathedral  on  a larger  scale 
has  been  begun;  the  church  of  the  Madonna,  with  good 
pictures  by  Roselli  and  II  Volleranno;  two  Greek  churches, 
a synagogue,  richly  ornamented  with  marbles;  a mosque, 
a ducal  palace,  a marble  statue  of  Ferdinand  I.,  by  Pietra 
Tacca;  the  lazarettos  of  San  Rocco,  San  Jacopo,  and  San 
Leopoldo,  all  well-managed  institutions  and  remarkable 
structure!?,  particularly  the  last,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  works  of  the  kind  in  Europe ; the  Torre  de 
Marzocco,  built  of  red  marble,  and  .so  called  from  the  3Iar- 
zocco  or  Lion  by  which  it  is  surmounted;  a theatre,  public 
library,  and  aqueduct.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of 
articles  in  coral,  of  which  there  is  a valuable  fishery;  wool- 
len and  silk  goods,  straw  bonnets,  glass,  paper,  soap,  cordage, 
leather,  starch,  &c. 

Possessing  the  privileges  of  a free  port.  Leghorn  has  an 
extensive  trade,  both  general  and  transit,  furnishing  the 
chief  .source  of  its  prosperity.  The  harbor  is  of  large  extent, 
but  somewhat  difficult  of  entrance,  from  the  numerous 
shoals  which  surround  it.  It  is  also  much  siltetl  up,  parti- 
cularly in  the  inner  harbor,  which  is  now  chiefly  used  as 
repairing  and  building  docks.  The  outer  harbor  is  protected 
by  a fine  mole,  which  extends  about  half  a mile  into  the 
sea.  The  depth  of  water  at  its  extremity,  however,  is  not 
more  than  18  feet,  and  diminishes  rapidly  towards  the  inte- 
rior. making  it  inaccessible  by  vessels  of  large  burden.  The 
roadstead,  lying  W.N.W.  of  the  harbor,  is  protected  by  a 
long  sandbank,  which  breaks  the  violence  of  the  waves; 
aTid.  though  exposed  at  times  to  a heavy  swell,  lias  good 
anchorage  in  ample  depth.  The  princii)al  exports  are  silk, 
raw  and  manufactured;  straw,  raw  anil  plaited;  .straw  I)on- 
uiits,  borax  and  boracic  acid,  fruit,  wine,  oil,  coral  marble, 
paper,  timber,  corn,  hemp,  anchovies,  Ac.;  the  j rincipai 
imports,  colonial  pnRluce,  raw  cotton,  cotton  twist,  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  dye-stuffs,  metals,  hardwan.  earthen- 
ware, salted  fish,  &c.  In  1845,  3945  vessels,  of  which  36,294 
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toas  were  in  British  bottoms,  entered  the  port;  and  207 
British  vessels,  tonnage  34,415,  cleared. 

Leghorn  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  the  residence  of  a civil  and 
a military  governor,  the  seat  of  a court  of  primary  resort, 
a chamber  of  commerce,  foreign  consulates,  sanitary  direc- 
tory, several  important  public  offices,  and  literary,  scientific, 
artistic,  and  b(!uevolent  institutions.  Though  originally  a 
Roman  port,  it  has  not  a vestige  of  antiquity,  and  had 
dwindled  down  into  a fishing  village,  when  its  great  capii- 
bilities  for  commerce  were  discerned  by  the  grand-dukes  of 
the  Medici  fttmily,  who  surrounded  it  with  fortifications, 
constructed  its  harbor,  and  bestowed  upon  it  valuable  pri- 
vileges, of  which  not  the  least  important  was  full  toleration 
to  all  nations  and  creeds.  It  suffered  much  during  the 
ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  from  his  continental  blockade.  It 
has  more  than  doubled  its  population  since  1833.  Pop. 
1862,  83,543. 

LEGIEP,  Id-Gheep/,  or  COUNT  IlEIDEN  (hPden)  ISI^ 
ANDS,  a group  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  Marshall  Archi- 
pelago, Carolines,  the  centre  island,  in  lat.  9°  51'  30"  N.,  Ion. 
169°  13'  30"  E. 

LEGIO  SEPTIMA  GEMINA.  See  Leon. 

LEGNAGO,  I&n-yd'go,  a fortified  town  of  North  Italy, 
Venetia,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Verona,  on  the  Olona  and  Adige. 
Pop.  5900.  It  has  a royal  gymnasium,  a theatre,  hospital, 
and  manufactures  of  leather,  and  extensive  corn  markets. 
The  French  were  defeated  here  in  17 01. 

LEGNAJA,  BOKGO  DI,  boR/go  dee  lln-yVi,  a village  of 
Tuscany,  forming  a suburb  of  Florence,  on  the  W.  P.  2104. 

LEGNANO.  iSn-yi/no.  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
and  16  miles  N.W.  of  Milan,  on  the  Olona,  here  crossed  by 
tM'o  stone  bridges,  connecting  the  two  portions  of  the  town. 
In  1776  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  defeated 
here  by  the  Milanese.  Pop.  4790. 

LEGNI,  lAnfyee,  or  LEYNI,  lA'neef,  a village  of  Piedmont, 
province  and  9 miles  N.E.  of  Turin.  Pop.  3090. 

LEGKAD,  lA-grdd',  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Sza- 
lad,  on  the  Brave,  10  miles  N.  of  Kopreinitz.  Pop.  2337. 

LE  GRAND,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Iowa. 

LEGS,  a post-office  of  Watagua  co..  North  Carolina. 

LEH  or  L]6,  lA,  or  LEI,  lA'ee,  a city  of  Central  Asia,  capi- 
tal of  the  district  of  Ladakh,  (Little  Thiiiet,)  in  the  valley 
of  the  Indu.s,  N.  of  the  Himalayas.  Lat.  34'^  10'  N.,  Ion.  77° 
45'  E.  It  is  enclosed  by  a w'all  and  towers,  and  very  irre- 
gularly laid  out.  It  has  several  Boodhic  temples,  and  the 
rajah’s  palace;  an  active  trade  in  shawl  wool,  and  a mint. 
Pop.  variouslv  estimated  at  from  4000  to  12.000. 

LE  HAVRE.  See  II.rvRE. 

LEIIE,  li/hA,  a village  of  Hanover,  principality  of  Stude, 
on  the  Weser  and  Geeste,  near  Bremerhafen.  Pop.  1545. 

LEHESTEN,  li'Ss-ten,  a town  of  Central  Germany,  duchy 
of  Saxe-Meiningen,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Griifenthal.  Pop.  997, 

LEHI,  a posGoffice  of  Jefferson  co.,  Arkansas. 

LEHI  CITY,  a post-village  of  Utah  co.,  Utah  territory,  at 
the  egress  of  Jordan  River  from  Utah  Lake,  about  110  miles 
N.E.  of  Fillmore  City.  The  inhabitants  are  Mormons. 

LEHIGH,  leeffii,  (Lechay  of  the  Indians,)  a river  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  its  sources  in  the  pine  swamps  and  forests  of 
Luzerne,  Pike,  and  Monroe  counties.  It  is  a beautiful  and 
rapid  stream,  and  the  scenery  along  its  banks  is  highly  pic- 
ture.sque.  After  flowing  through  the  rich  coal  region  of 
Carbon  county,  it  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  12  miles 
below  Mauch  Chunk,  and  falls  into  the  Delaware  at  Easton. 
The  improved  navigation  which  has  been  opened  on  this 
river  from  its  mouth  to  White  Haven,  a distance  of  70  miles 
by  water,  is  the  channel  of  an  immense  trade  in  coal  and 
lumber.  Its  whole  length  is  about  90  miles. 

LEHIGH,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Penn.sylvania, 
has  an  area  of  350  .square  miles.  The  Lehigh  River,  from 
which  the  name  is  derived,  flows  along  the  N.E.  border,  and 
intersects  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  which  is  also 
drained  by  the  Little  Lehigh,  .Iordan,  Saucon,  and  Copley 
Creeks.  The  greater  part  of  it  lies  in  the  Kittatinny  Valley, 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Blue  Mountain,  and  on  the  S.E. 
by  a ridge  called  South  Mountain,  or  Lehigh  Hills.  This 
valley  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility.  Limestone  and  clay  slate  are  abundant 
in  the  county,  and  quarries  of  the  latter  have  been  opened. 
Great  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  found,  and  several  furnaces 
are  kept  in  constant  operation.  The  canal  which  has  been 
constructed  along  the  Lehigh  River  to  the  coal  region  has 
jonti’ibuted  materially  to  the  wealth  of  this  connty.  It 
was  mostly  .settled  by  Germans,  and  the  German  language 
is  chiefly  spoken.  Organized  in  1812.  Capital,  Allentown. 
Pop.  43,753. 

LEHIGH,  a township  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2913. 

LEHIGH  GAP,  a post-village  of  Carbon  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Lehigh  River,  where  it  breaks  through  the  Blue 
Mountains,  about  80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harri.sburg.  The 
scenery  here  is  wild,  and  in  the  highest  degree  picture.sque. 

LElilGHTON,  le-hPton,  a post-village  of  Carbon  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lehigh  River,  36 
miles  VV.N.W.  of  Easton.  A bridge  extends  across  the  river 
here.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  iron  works. 
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LEHMAN,  lee'man,  a post-township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pentt 
sylvania,  120  miles  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  695. 

LEHMAN,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  906 

LEHMEN.  See  Lemheny. 

LEHNIN,  Id-neen/,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden 
burg,  government  and  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Potsdam.  P.  938 

LEHOTA,  lA'ho/toh',  the  name  of  several  small  villagei 
of  Hungary. 

Also  Lehota,  6l'sho^  l.i'ho'tdh',  (i.  e.  “ Lower  Lahota,”)  s 
village  of  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  county  of  Sohl,  li 
miles  from  Neusohl.  Pop.  901. 

Fekete  Lehota,  fA'k.VtA'  Li'ho't'h',  a village  of  Hungary 
Hither  Theiss,  22  miles  from  Rosenau.  Pop.  931 

Felso  Lehota,  ffil'shii/  lA'ho'trdi',  (i.  e.  Upper  Lehota,”  s 
village  of  Hungary.  Hither  Danube. 

.Tano  Lehota,  yihio'  la'lio^tfih',  a village  of  Hungary 
Hither  Danube,  30  miles  from  Schemnitz.  Pop.  961. 

Kiraly  Lehota,  ke'rilP  lA'ho^toh'.  a village  of  Hungary, 
Hither  Danube,  in  the  county  of  Liptau,  near  the  Waag. 
Pop.  900. 

LEHRBERG,  laiR/b^RO,  or  LERCHENBERG,  IgR/KeN-b^RG', 
a market-town  of  Bavaria,  Middle  Franconia,  on  the  Rezat. 
here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  25  miles  W.S.W.  of  Nurem- 
berg; with  a castle.  Pop.  1091. 

LEHREE  or  LEHRI,  l.Vree,  the  most  considerable  town 
of  Cutch-Gundava,  Beloochistan,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Bhag. 
Pop.  e.stimated  at  6000.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a 
well-supplied  bazaar. 

LEHUA,  Li-hoo'a,  or  OREEHINA  (o-ree-heehid)  ISLAND, 
one  of  the  smaller  Sandwich  I.slands,  off  the  N.  end  of  Nihau. 

LEI,  a city  of  Central  Asia.  See  Leh. 

LEIA,  lA/yd  or  lA'e-yd,  a town  of  the  Punjab,  near  the 
Indus,  57  miles  S.  of  Dera-Ismaeel-Khau.  Pop.  15,000.  It 
has  an  active  trade  in  indigo,  madder,  sugar,  silk,  cotton, 
wools,  metals,  and  grain. 

LEIBITZ,  IPbits,  (Hun.  Lajhicz,  IPbits',  Slav.  Lilnczium, 
le-biPse-oom,)  a market-town  of  North  Hungary,  co.  of  Zips, 
on  a small  river,  near  Kesmark.  Pop.  2423.  It  has  sul- 
phur baths,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths. 

LEIBNITZ,  libhiits,  or  LINDENSTADT,  liiPden-statt',  a 
town  of  Austria,  Styria,  20  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Gratz.  Pop. 
1100. 

LEICESTER,  Ig.s'ter,  or  LEICESTERSHIRE,  Ig.s/ter-shjr, 
an  inland  county  of  England,  nearly  in  its  centre,  having 
N.  the  counties  of  Derby"  and  Notts.  E.  Lincoln  and  Rutland, 
S.  Northampton  and  Warwick,  and  W.  Warwick  and  Der- 
by. Area,  803  square  miles,  or  515,840  acres,  of  which  aliont 
480,000  acres  are  estimated  to  be  gra.ss  or  arable.  Pop.  in 
1851,  230,308.  Surface  undulating.  Chief  rivers,  the  Trent, 
(on  the  N.  border,)  and  Soar.  The  breeds  of  cattle  and 
long-woolled  sheep  are  much  celebrated.  Coal  and  some 
iron  and  lead  are  wrought.  The  county  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  woollen  hosiery  manufacture.  Leicestershire  is 
traversed  by  the  Midland  Counties  Railway,  and  is  con- 
nected by  canals  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Chief 
towns,  Leicester,  Loughborough,  and  Hinckley.  It  sends  6 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  4 being  for  the  county. 
The  ancient  earldom  of  Leicester  is  now  in  the  Coke  family. 

LEICESTER,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
and  manufacturing  town  of  England,  capital  of  a county, 
on  the  Soar,  and  on  the  Midland  Railway,  20  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Rugby,  and  26^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Derby.  Pop.  of  the  town 
in  1851,  60,584.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  county,  is  generally  well  built  and  clean.  Chief 
structures,  4 bridges  across  the  Soar,  8 churches,  a news- 
room, concert-hall,  mechanic.s’  institute,  and  museum  of  the 
philosophical  society;  assembly  rooms,  theatre,  exchange, 
infirmary,  county  lunatic  asylum,  county  jail,  guildhall, 
county  bridewell,  some  remains  of  a castle,  the  great  hall 
of  which  is  the  county  court-house,  union  work-house,  and 
a handsome  railway  station.  Some  traces  of  the  ancient 
walls  exist,  and  several  fine  Roman  pavements  have  been 
discovered.  The  borough  has  many  valuable  charities. 
Leicester  is  the  principal  seat  in  England  for  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  other  hosiery,  supposed  to  employ  upwards 
of  25,000  hands.  Manufactures  of  lace  are  also  extensive. 
Coal  is  obtained  by  the  Swannington  Railway.  The  trade  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  a canal,  communicating  with  various 
lines  of  navigation.  Leicester  is  a place  of  considerable 
antiejuity,  and  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name 
of  Ba/tce.  A variety  of  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in 
it  at  various  times,  and  some  so  recently  as  1851.  Undei 
the  Heptarchy,  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia ; 
and  in  874  was  seized  by  the  Danes,  who  made  it  one  of 
their  five  chief  cities,  and  retained  possession  of  it  till 
Ethelfleda,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  widow  of  the 
Duke  of  Mercia,  expelled  them,  with  great  slaughter.  It 
was  afterwards  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  a 
strong  castle,  both  of  which  were  demoli.shed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  wars  of  Lan- 
caster and  York,  and  also  during  the  Parliamentary  war" 
having,  in  the  latter,  been  first  taken  V»y  storm  by  the  Roy- 
alists, and  then  retaken  by  the  Republicans.  Richard  III., 
after  his  death  at  Bosworth,  was  interred  in  this  town.  In 
the  vicinity  are  remains  of  an  abbey,  founded  in  1143,  and 
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in  wiiicl)  C.iriliiial  Wolsey  expired  in  1530.  It  sends  2 mem- 
ber'^  io  I’ln-liianent. 

l-KlCKSTd!!,.  a post-township  of  Addison  county,  Ver- 
mont- 40  inihs  S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  737. 

LElCES'l’Kll.  a post-village  and  township  of  IVorcester 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Western  Railroad,  54  miles  W. 
by  1).  of  3oston.  The  (^'ninnebaug  and  branches  of  the 
Blackston  s River  take  their  rise  in  this  town.ship,  alfording 
excellent  watez’-power,  which  is  extensively  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  cards,  for  which  there 
are  here  about  12  establishments.  The  village  is  situated 
on  a hill,  commanding  a beautiful  prospect.  It  contains 
(1865)  6 churches,  a bank,  and  one  of  the  oldest  academies 
in  the  state,  founded  in  1784.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2748. 

LETCKST'KR,  township,  Livingston  co.,  NewYork.  P.  2008. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.  See  Leicester. 

LEICIILINGEN,  llK'liug-en,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
13  miles  S.E.  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  Wupper.  Pop.  480. 

LEIDEN.  See  Leyden. 

LEIDY,  liMee,  a post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  496. 

LEIGH,  lee,  a market-town  and  pari-sh  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster,  on  the  Rolton  and  Liverpool  Railway,  miles 
S.W.  of  Bolton.  Pop.  of  town  in  1851,  5206.  It  has  a 
gi-ammar  school  and  other  charities,  with  extensive  manu-  j 
factures  of  cambrics,  muslins,  and  fustians.  In  1704,  Tho- 
mas Highs,  i-eed-maker,  of  this  place,  constructed  the  first 
spinning  jenny,  which  he  named  after  his  daughter.  Coal 
is  abundant,  and  a canal  communicates  with  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Caiiiil. 

LEIGH,  ii  ty thing  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

LEIGH,  a parish  of  Engl.aud,  co.  of  Essex. 

LEIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  with  a sta- 
tion on  the  Crewe  and  Derby  Railway,  4f  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Uttoxeter. 

LEIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Surrey. 

LEIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

LEIGH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

LEIGH,  ABBO'LS.  See  Abbot’s  Leigh. 

LEIGH  DE  LA  MERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

LEIGH  WITH  EVINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

LEIGH,  HIGH,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

LEIGHLIN  BRIDGE,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Leinster 
CO.,  and  7^  miles  S.W.  of  Carlow,  on  the  Bari’ow,  here 
crosised  by  a bridge  of  10  arches.  Pop.  1748. 

LEIGHLIN,  OLD,  leeRin,  a decayed  village  and  episcopal 
see  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Carlow,  2^  miles  W.  of  Leigh- 
liu  Bridge.  It  has  a venerable  cathedral,  built  about  1185. 
The  diocese,  founded  in  632,  is  now  united  to  Ossory. 

LEIGH  ON  IMENDIP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

LEIGH,  NORTH,  a paii-sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LEIGH,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

LEIGHS,  GREAT,  leez,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

LEIGHS,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

LEIGH,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LEIGH.  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

LEIGHTON,  lee^ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hunting- 
don. 

LEIGHTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

LEIGHTON,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Alabama. 

LEIGHTON,  a town.ship  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan.  P.  676. 

LEIGIPTON-BUZ^ZARD,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Beds,  near  the  Ouse,  on  the  Grand  .Junction 
Canal,  and  with  a statiGn  on  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway,  38  miles  N.W.  of  Loudon.  Pop.  in  1851,  6874.  It 
has  a venerable  and  spacious  cruciform  church,  a beautiful 
pentiigonal  cross,  said  to  have  been  erected  early  in  the  14th 
century,  a large  Lancasterian  School,  almshouses,  a union 
workhouse,  and  market-house. 

LEIGHTON’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

LEIGH,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LEIGH,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LEIGH  WOOLEY,  a ty  thing  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

LEI  LAN  or  LELAN,  lA'l3.n^  a village  of  Persia,  province 
of  Azerbaijan,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Lake  Ooroomeeyah,  with 
extensive  ruins. 

LEI.MliACH,  llm'bdK,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  29 
mile.s  N.IV.  of  Mersebui-g.  on  the  Wipper.  Pop.  1000. 

LEIMEN.  lUmen,  a walled  town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower 
Rhiiu'.  4 miles  S.  of  Heidelberg.  Pop.  1498. 

LEIMERSIIEIM,  lUmers-hTme',  a town  of  Rheui.sh  Bava- 
rizi.  on  the  Rhine,  7 miles  S.  of  Germersheim.  Pop.  2050. 

] ElNACll.  IPndK,  (Oder,  o'ber,  and  Unter,  don'ter.)  two 
nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Bavaria.  Lower  Franconia,  12 
miles  .N.W.  of  WLirzhurg.  United  pop.  2332. 

LEINE.  IPneh,  a river  of  N.IV.  Germany,  rises  in  the 
Harz,  and  after  a N.  course  of  130  miles  through  the  I’rus- 
siau.  Brunswick,  and  Hanoverian  dominions,  joins  the  Aller. 

LEIN  EBSHEIM,  IPner.s-hTme',  a vilhige  of  Bavaria,  Piila- 
tinate.  near  Germersheim.  Pop.  1698. 

LEI  N1 NG  E.N,  lihiing-tm,  a principality  of  Germziny.  which 
was  EiMiated  between  the  lower  Palatinate  and  the  bi.shop- 
rics  of  Spever  and  orms.  Area  140  English  square  1 
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miles.  It  is  now  shared  between  Baden  and  Rhenish 
Bavaria. 

LEININGEN,  lUning-en.  (Alt,  dlt.  and  Neu,  noi.)  two 
nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  district 
of  GrLinstadt.  Pop.  of  Alt  Leiniugen,  867 ; of  Neu  Lei- 
ningeu,  993. 

LEINSTER,  lin'ster  or  leen'ster,  one  of  the  four  lai-ge  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland,  on  its  E.  side,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Kildai'e,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  King's  and  Queen's, 
Longford,  Louth,  Meath,  Westmeatlz,  Wicklow,  and  Wex- 
foi-d.  Area  7619  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  1,672,174 
square  miles.  The  S.  part  only  of  this  pi-ovince  formed  the 
ancient  lidsh  kingdom  of  same  name,  and  the  N.  part  the 
kingdom  of  Meath.  Leinster  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  the 
Fitzgerald  family,  whose  head  is  sole  duke  and  premier 
peer  of  Ireland. 

LEINSTER,  MOUNT,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
between  counties  Carlow  and  AVexford,  5 j miles  S.  VA'".  of 
j Newtonbarry.  Elevation  2610  feet. 

LEINSTER,  leen^ster,  a county  in  the  western  part  of 
Canada  East,  comprising  an  area  of  6090  square  miles.  The 
St.  Lawrence  forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.AA’.  Pop.  29,690, 

LEINTAA’ARDINE,  linUwar-din,  a parish  of  England,  ct. 
of  Hereford. 

LEIPA  BOHMISCH.  See  Leipp.u 

LEI/PER’S  (lee/perz)  B'ORK,  a post-office  of  AA'illiamson 
co.,  Tennessee. 

LEUPERAHLLE,  lee'per-vil,  a post-village  of  Delaware 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Ridley  Creek,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

LEIPHEIM,  lipffiime,  a town  of  Bavai’ia,  on  the  Danube, 
11  miles  E.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  1426. 

LEIPNIK,  ITphzik,  or  LIPNIK,  lip'nik,  a town  of  Mora- 
via, circle  of  Prerau,  52  miles  N.E.  of  Briinn.  Pop.  3900.  Its 
cemetery  is  one  of  the  fine.st  in  Germany. 

LEIPPA,  or  LEIPA  BOIDIISCH,  (Bohmisch,)  li'pd  biV- 
mish,  a frontier  town  of  Bohemia,  24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Leit- 
meritz,  on  the  Polzen.  Pop.  5761.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  glass,  and  earthenwares. 

LETPSIC,  lip'sik  (L.  and  It.  Liplsia ; Ger.  Leipzig,  ITpRsio ; 
Fr.  Leipsick,  llp'seek',)  the  second  city  of  Saxony,  and  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  commei’ce  in  Geimany,  64  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Dresden;  lat.  (observatory)  51°  20'  19"  N.,  Ion.  12°  22' 
15"  E.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  on 
the  Elster,  here  joined  by  the  Pleisse  and  Parde,  and  consists 
of  an  old  central  town,  formerly  surrounded  by  fortifications, 
which  have  been  converted  into  beautiful  walks  and  shrub 
beries,  called  the  Promenade,  and  extensive  and  rapidly  in- 
ci'easing  suburbs.  In  the  ceutrzil  town  the  houses  are  mostly 
lofty,  some  of  them  quaint-looking;  the  streets  ai-e  narrow, 
but  genei’ally  sti-aight,  and  clean,  and  well  lighted  with  gas: 
the  principal  ones  open  into  the  market-place,  or  square, 
which  has  a very  picturesque  appeai’ance;  the  town-hall 
(Rathaus.)  built  in  1556,  being  on  the  one. side,  and  the 
others  being  pai-tly  occupied  by  buildings  in  the  leuaissauce 
style.  The  other  principal  buildings,  within  the  old  bound- 
aries, but  none  of  w'hich  are  ai  chitectui-ally  remarkable,  ai’e 
the  churches  of  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
Peter ; the  Augusteum,  an  elegant  model  n edifice,  contain- 
ing the  university,  founded  1409,  with  a library  of  110,000 
volumes,  45  ordinary,  and  30  extiaoi’uinai’y  pi’ol'essors,  and 
about  24  private  teachei's  and  language  masters,  and  attend- 
ed by  above  900  students ; the  booKsellers’  exchange,  used, 
during  the  fairs,  for  the  arrangement  of  accounts  between 
the  country  houses  and  theii  agents  and  correspondents  in 
Leipsic,  and,  at  other  times,  for  exhibitions  of  paintings. 
&c. ; the  cloth-hall  (Gewandnaus) ; the  town  school,  (Biir- 
ger-Schule,)  with  a collection  of  antiquities;  the  theatre, 
and  the  Pleissenburg,  or  castle,  now  partly  used  as  bar- 
racks, and  containing  the  observatory;  it  formed  part  of  the 
old  fortifications,  withstood  the  attacks  of  'Billy,  and  is 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  famous  Leipsic  di.sputation 
between  Luther  and  Dr.  Eck,  though  the  poi-tion  of  the 
building  in  which  that  iutere.sting  event  took  place,  is  un- 
derstood no  longer  to  exi.^t.  Not  far  from  the  Pleissenb.ui’g, 
opposite  the  Petersthor,  the  only  remaining  one  of  the  oid 
gates,  and  in  the  centze  ol  the  Konigsplatz,  (King’s  Place.; 
is  a colossal  statue  of  King  Frederick  August,  who  died  in 
1827.  The  suburbs,  which  have  doubled  the  number  of 
houses  in  Leipsic,  since  1840,  are  composed  of  lofty,  eleganf  , 
and  sometimes  rather  ambitiou.s-looking  buildings,  laid  off 
in  regular  streets,  interspersed  with  gardens,  pos.»essing 
altogether,  in  like  manner  w ith  the  central  town,  an  air 
of  substantiality  ana  comfort.  They  coiitain  the  eleg.anf 
post-office  building.s,  The  church  cf  8t.  .Tehn.  and  the  Romiuj 
Catholic  church  in  modern  Gothic,  by  Heideloff.  in  some 
respects  the  finest  Izuildlng  in  the  city ; the  Rosenthal,  (A'al- 
ley  of  Roses,)  a favorite  summei-’s  ev  ening  resoi  t.  composed 
of  pleasant  wooded  walks;  and  nun’erous  gardens  and 
such-like  places  of  recreation.  Besides  the  universiiy  libra- 
ry. Leipsic  possesses  a tow'n  Horary  of  60-000  vohu.ies.  con- 
tiiinlng  some  valuable  AISS.  Schools  of  various  klndr  aiq 
numerous  and  good,  including  2 gymnasia,  an  academy  o 
designing,  pjiinting,  architecture.  &c. : a music  s^  aocl  ar-it 
a commercial  school,  both,  but  especially  the  former,  of  cza. 
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sideraljle  celebrity;  4 charity  schools,  &c.  There  are  8 
learned  societies,  a botanic  garden,  seveml  hospitals,  includ- 
ing one  for  deaf  mutes;  and  numerous  baths.  Leip.-'ic  pos- 
sesses considerable  manufactures,  as  of  cotton  stockings, 
leather,  hats,  silken  and  half-silken  goods,  soap,  sealing-wax, 
tobacco,  and  numerous  minor  articles;  it  has  likewise  _au 
extensive  wool-spinning  establishment;  but  the  great  fea- 
ture of  the  manufactures  is  books.  There  are  130  book- 
sellers, 31  printing-offices,  with  200  hand-presses,  and  40 
printing-machines;  producing,  it  is  estimated,  50  millions 
of  printed  sheets  annually;  and  there  are  several  type- 
foundries.  Though  impoi-taut  for  its  manufactures,  Leipsic 
is  still  more  important  for  its  commerce,  carried  on  especially 
through  its  noted  fairs,  particularly  those  at  Easter  and 
Michaelmas,  the  one  at  the  xNew  Year  being  comparatively 
unimportant.  To  these  fairs  are  congregated  people  from 
all  quarters  of  Europe,  from  Asia,  and  from  America,  in 
numbers  often  equalling  that  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  town.  Turks,  Greeks,  Persians,  Armenians,  Polish 
Jews,  and  Hungarians,  may  be  seen  walking  about  in  their 
native  costume.  Every  house  and  yard  is  converted  into  a 
place  of  business;  and  the  central  market  place,  the  main 
streets,  and  a large  portion  of  the  promenade,  are  covered 
with  booths  of  dealers  in  porcelain,  Bohemian  glass,  lace, 
linens,  domestic  and  heavy  cloths  of  all  kinds,  tobacco, 
pipes,  leather,  shoes,  jewellery,  hardware,  furs,  and  other 
articles ; but  the  more  important  portion  of  the  bu.siness  is 
transacted  in  the  premises  of  the  many  agents  of  manufac- 
turing houses,  both  German  and  foreign,  who,  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily,  are  located  here.  Goods,  to  the 
value  of  bO  millions  of  thalers,  ($42,000,000,)  change  hands 
at  these  fairs,  of  which  8 millions  of  thalers  ($5,600,000;  are 
for  books.  Though  for  a time  on  the  wane,  the  fairs,  in 
recent  years,  have  been  rapidly  increasing.  Leipsic  is  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  four  circles  of  Saxony,  and  the  seat  of 
several  courts  of  justice.  It  is  of  Wendish  origin ; was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Bohemian  duke  Wratis'.av,  in  1082;  and  after 
being  wailed,  it  was  again  destroyed  Otto  IV.,  in  1212; 
and  400  houses  were  burned  down  in  1420.  It  early  received 
the  Reformation,  and  has  maintained  its  steadfastness  so 
far,  that  its  population  is  almost  exclusively  Lutheran.  In 
1680-81,  the  plague  carried  off  3000  people.  After  this,  its 
commerce  increased,  its  fairs  became  more  important,  and  the 
seat  of  the  book-trade  was  transferred  to  it  from  Erankfortr 
on-the-^Iain.  It  suffered  much  from  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
but  soon  recovered.  Oct.  16-19,  1813,  the  great  battle  of 
the  nations  (Viilkerschlachf)  was  fought  around  and  in 
Leipsic,  by  which  Germany  was  freed  from  the  French 
yoke,  and  Napoleon  received  his  first  decisive  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Allies.  The  French,  on  this  occasion,  lust 
25,000  men,  as  prisoners,  besides  a larger  number  slain  in 
battle;  and  in  the  retreat.  Prince  Poniatowski  lost  his  life 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  Elster;  an  insignificant-looking 
monument  to  commemorate  the  event  has  been  erected  near 
the  spot.  Excepting  some  political  outbreaks  in  1830.  1831, 
1848.  and  1849.  the  most  important  events  in  recent  times 
are  the  founding  and  opening  of  the  different  railways,  of 
which  there  are  three.  One  connecting  with  Dresden  and 
Austria;  a second  with  Berlin,  Halle,  Magdeburg,  Hanover, 
and  Hamburg,  and  also  with  Eisenach  and  Frankfort-on- 
the-lMain  : and  a third  with  Bavaria.  Pop.  in  1834,  44,802 ; 
in  1843,  54,519;  in  1849.  62.374;  in  1861,  78,495. 

LEIPSIC  or  LEIPZIG,  a circle,  forming  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  being  one  of  the  four  great  divi- 
sion.s  of  the  country.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Prussia, 
W.  by  Prussia  and  Saxe-Altenburg,  S.  by  the  circle  of 
Zwickau,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  circle  of  Dresden.  Area, 
1347  English  square  miles.  It  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Elbe,  lies  lower,  and  is  likewise  more  level  and  fertile, 
than  any  other  part  of  Saxony.  Pop.  in  1852.  446,826. 

LEI  PSIC,  leep'sik,  a post-village  in  Kent  co.,  Delaware, 
8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Dover. 

LEIPSIC,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio. 

LEIPSIC.  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  Indiana. 

LEI  RE,  lair,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leice.ster. 

LEIRIA  or  LEYRl  A,  lA-ree(d.,  a city  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Estremadura,  capital  of  a comarca,  on  the  Liz,  75  miles 
N.E.  of  Lisbon.  It  has  a cathedral,  2 colleges,  and  a hos- 
pital. The  surrounding  district  is  highly  fruitful,  and  the 
advance  of  sands  from  the  coast  over  it  has  been  effectually 
arrested  by  a pine  forest. 

LEISN IG,  lls'nio.  a town  of  Saxony,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Leip- 
sic, capihtl  of  a district,  on  the  Mulde,  Pop.  in  1849,  5183. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a fine  castle  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  gymnasium,  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  and  tobacco  pipes ; birth-place  of  Schwartz, 
the  icputed  inventor  of  gunpowder, 

LEISSNITS.  ITs'nits,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Si- 
lesia. circle  of  Leobschiitz,  on  the  Stroduna.  Pop.  1497. 

LEISTON,  leesffon,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  31 
lu’’-®  E.N.E.  of  Saxmundham.  Here  are  extensive  ruins 
i f an  abbey. 

LEHTEliSBURG.  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Mary- 
land. 107  mile®  N.W  of  Annapolis.  Pop.  300. 

LEITV,  '.oeth,  an  ancient  seaport  town  and  parliamentary 


burgh  of  Scotland,  2 miles  N.N.E.  of  the  cross  of  Edinburgh, 
of  which  city  it  is  the  port,  and  almost  a subui  b,  S.  shore 
of  Frith  of  Forth,  on  both  .sides  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  and 
near  its  coulluence  with  the  sea;  lat.  55°  58' 54"  N.,  Ion 
3°  10'  30"  W.  The  portion  of  the  town  situated  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  river,  is  known  as  North  Leith,  that  on 
the  opposite,  as  South  Leith;  the  former,  although  prettv 
extensive,  being  little  more  than  a suburb  of  the  latter, 
where  all  the  chief  business  of  the  town  is  transacted,  and 
where  the  counting-houses  and  residences  of  the  merchants 
principally  are.  The  site  of  the  city,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  is  nearly  a perfect  level.  Communication  across  the 
Water  of  Leith  is  effected  by  means  of  3 bridges,  2 of  which 
are  drawbridges,  and  the  other  is  of  stone.  The  streets 
and  lanes  in  the  more  ancient  parts,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  harbor,  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and 
filthy,  and  the  houses  old,  dilapidated,  and  mean ; but  the 
more  modern  quarters  are  sufficiently  spacious,  airy,  and 
well  built.  Here,  also,  handsome  hou.ses  line  two  sides  of 
what  is  called  the  -‘links'’  or  downs,  a fine  large  open  space 
on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  town.  The  principal  public  build 
ings  are  the  custom-house,  a Grecian  structure,  with  pedi- 
ment and  columns;  exchange  building,-,  new  court-house, 
Leith  Bank,  now  a branch  of  the  National;  and  the  Trinity 
House.  An  elegant  bathing  establishment,  at  Seafield, 
within  about  half  a mile  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  may 
also  be  included.  The  parish  churches  of  North  and  South 
Leith  are  also  both  re.spectable  edifices ; the  former  modern, 
wilh  a spire  158  feet  high;  the  latter  an  old  Gothic  struc- 
ture, with  a turret  and  spire,  recently  rebuilt.  The  other 
places  of  worship  are  St.  Thomas’  church,  erected  and  en- 
dowed by  Sir  John  Gladstone;  St.  John’s  church  or  chapel 
of  ease;  5 Free  churches,  4 United  Presbyterians.  1 Original 
Seceder,  1 Methodist.  2 Congregatioualist.  1 Episcopalian, 
and  1 Roman  Catholic.  The  chief  educational  establish- 
ments are  the  Leith  High  School,  and  Dr.  Bell’s  school ; the 
latter  on  the  Madras  system  of  mutual  instruction.  This 
school,  in  1852,  was  attended  by  about  700  children.  There 
are  two  principal  libraries  in  the  town — the  Leith  Public- 
Library,  and  the  Leith  Mechanics’  Subscription  Library. 
The  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  compri.se  the 
Leith  Hospital,  and  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Humane  Society; 
the  Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners’  Society,  Glad- 
stone’s Female  Asylum,  the  Leith  Boys’  Charity  School,  a 
society  fur  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  several  societies  of  a 
religious  character.  The  chief  manufactures  are  ropes,  cord- 
age, sail-cloth,  bottles,  soap,  candles,  paints,  and  colors. 
There  are  one  or  two  breweries,  a distillery,  ceveial  ship- 
building yards,  a sugar-refinery,  a large  establishment  for 
preserving  meat,  several  extensive  saw-mills,  coopai-tvgen. 
and  iron  foundries.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  port  is  cuieily 
with  the  N.  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  those  on  the 
Baltic:  there  is  also  some  colonial,  and  an  imporiant  coast- 
ing trade.  The  princijial  imports  are  gra’n,  wine,  tobacco, 
timber,  hemp,  hides,  and  tallow.  The  following  Table 


shows  the  declared 
specified : 

amount  of  the  exports 

for  tue  years 

Years. 

£ 

Years. 

1 

18:39 

. 183,393 

1849  .... 

. 254,700 

1843  

. 115,645 

1850  .... 

. . :-i66,552 

1845  

.•  88,349 

1851 

. . 38!),-2!13 

1847  

. 112,023 

1852 

. . . 491.293 

1848  

. 172,568  1853  . . 

. . . 575,067 

The  custom  duties  collected  in  1850  amounted  . 

. . . 531,220 

In  1849,  the  number  of  vessels  registered  at  the  port  was 
206.  tonnage  22,475:  and.  in  1850.  the  niunbor  we.s  187  sail- 
ing, tonnage  19,490 ; 23  steam,  tonnage  3790.  The  niimber 
of  vessels,  with  their  tonnage,  that  entered  anu  cleared,  in 
1850,  was  as  follows : — 

Sailing  VesseU.  Tonn.  Gteamevs.  Tocn. 
Entered  , . *2349  . . 164,000  . . 307  . . 191,060 

Cleared  . . 1203  . . 88,872  . . 800  . . 190,687 

Of  these  above  a half  in  tonnage,  and  esr  above  a half  in 
numbers,  consisted  of  coasting  ves.sels.  The  harbor  has 
been  greatly  improved  of  late  years  by  the  extension  of  the 
pier.  A west  pier  or  breakwater  advances  towards  the  east 
pier,  making  the  entrance  but  250  feet  in  width.  By  this 
breakwater,  the  harbor  is  sheltered  from  N.  winds,  and.  in 
consequence  of  the  improvements,  it  has  gained  considerably 
in  depth,  which  averages,  at  high  water,  spring-tides,  17  feet; 
and  at  neap-tides,  13  feet,  in  the  fair  way.  There  are  two 
wet-docks,  each  250  yards  in  length,  and  100  yards  in  breadth, 
with  a basin  of  10  acres  in  extent,  capable  of  containing  150 
vessels;  and,  adjoining  to  these,  3 dry-docks,  each  136  feel 
long.  On  the  "Vi'est  .side  of  North  Leith  there  are  artillery 
barracks  and  a battery,  while  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is 
protected  hy  a raartello  tower.  Leith  is  mentioned,  for  the 
first  time,  under  the  name  of  Inverleith,  in  a charter  of 
David  1.;  and,  in  1329,  a charter  of  Robert  1.  made  a grant 
of  the  port  and  mills  of  Leith  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  It 
early  acquired  a considerable  trade,  but  suffered  repeatedly 
by  war.  In  1541,  an  English  fleet  tfiok  possession  of  it:  in 
1549,  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  troops  .sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Mary  of  Guise;  and,  in  1560,  it  was  besieged  by  a 
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bovlj  of  EnglisK  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  assist  the  Reformers. 
It  first  obtained  a separate  and  independent  magistracy  in 
18:52,  and,  in  1838,  its  docks  and  harbor  were  put  under 
commissioners.  Leith  communicates  with  Edinburgh  by  a 
branch  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Granton  Railway.  Along 
with  Rortobello  and  Musselburgh,  it  sends  1 member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Pop.  in  1851,  .30,676. 

LElTHAor  LEYTA.  See  Leytha. 

LEITH  (leeth)  HILL,  an  elevated  tract  of  England,  co.  of 
Surrey.  4 miles  S.W.  of  Dorking.  On  it  is  a tower  993  feet 
above  the  sea. 

LEITHSVILLE,  leeths'vil,  a post-office  of  Northampton 
. 0.,  Pennsylvania. 

LEITMERITZ,  llte'mer-its',  or  LEUTMERITZ,  loit'mer- 
its',  a fortified  town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  a circle,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  34  miles  N.N.W.  of  Prague.  Pop. 
4.300.  It  has  8 suburbs,  a cathedral,  several  convents,  a 
gymnasium,  and  an  active  trade  in  corn,  fish,  and  wine. 

LEITOMISCHEL,  IPto  mish'el,  or  LEUTOMISCHEL,  InP- 
to-mish'el,  a town  of  Bohemia.  24  miles  S.E.  of  Chrudim. 
Pop.  6395.  It  has  several  churches,  a palace,  a piarist  col- 
lege, a gymnasium,  and  a philosophical  academy. 

LEITRIM,  lee'trim,  a maritime  county  of  Ireland,  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  having  N.  Donegal  Bay  and  county. 
Area  613  square  miles,  or  392,320  acres,  of  which  about 
250,000  are  cultivated,  116,000  mountain  and  bog,  and 
nearly  24,000  water.  Pop.  in  1851,  111,915.  Surface  mostly 
wild  and  rugged.  Chief  rivers,  the  Shannon,  Bonnet,  and 
Blackwater.  Principal  lakes,  Allen,  Melvin,  and  Gill.  Lei- 
trim contains  5 baronies  and  17  parishes  in  the  dioce.ses 
of  Kiimore  and  Ardagh.  Assize  town,  Carrick-on-Shannon. 
It  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  gives 
the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Clements  family. 

LEITRIM,  a village  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Lei- 
trim, on  the  Shannon,  here  crossed  by  a six-arched  bridge, 
3 miles  N.E.  of  Garrick.  Pop.  406. 

LEITZKAU,  liPskow,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Saxony,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  1407. 

LEIXLIP,  lAcefiip,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
Leinster,  co.  of  Kildare,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Liftey  and 
Rye,  with  a station  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway, 
10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  of  the  town,  1086.  It  is 
beautifully  situated,  and  has  a castle,  the  seat  of  the  Hon. 
G.  Cavendish. 

LEIZA,  l;l/e-thi,  a town  of  Spain.  Navarre,  province  and 
17  miles  N.W.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  1900. 

LE.IOON  or  LEJ,JUN,  l^d'joon^  (L.  LeJgiof;  perhaps  the 
Megiddo  of  Scripture,)  a village  of  Palestine,  22  miles  S.E. 
of  Acre. 

LEK.  See  Deck. 

LEKA,  l.Vkuh',  or  LECKENHACS,  l&k^ken-howce',  a mar- 
ket-town of  Hungary,  co.  of  Eisenburg,  on  the  Gyongyos, 
7 miles  W.N.W.  of  Giins.  Pop.  1169. 

LEKENTZE,  la-kSnt'seh,  or  LECHNITZ.  l^K'nits,  a vil- 
lage of  Transylvania,  about  20  miles  from  Bistritz.  P.  1121. 

LEKKERK,  l§k%§Rk,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  South 
Holland,  on  the  Leek,  9 miles  E.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  1882. 

LEKYO,  l§k'no,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  35  miles  S.W. 
of  Bromberg.  Pop.  460. 

LEKSHA,  LEKClIA,  l^k'shi,  or  LEKTA,  iSk'ti,  a lake 
of  Russia,  in  the  N.W.  of  the  government  of  Olonets,  form- 
ing a long  and  narrow  crescent  stretching  about  24  miles 
with  a breadth  of  about  3 miles. 

LEKS.MOND,  iSks'mAiit/,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
South  Holland,  on  the  Leek,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gorcum,  with 
a large  horse  fair.  Pop.  1287. 

LELAN,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Leilax. 

LE'L.WD’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Sauk  co.,  "Wisconsin. 

LELESZ.  Li'lSs',  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  and  11  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Zemplin.  Pop.  1609.  It  has  a castle. 

LELUNDA,  li-loonMd,  a river  of  Africa,  Congo,  rises  in 
a mountainous  district,  E.  of  San  Salvador,  flows  W.,  and 
after  a course  of  above  200  miles,  falls  into  the  South  Atlantic, 
about  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  or  Zaire. 

LEM.\  (l.Vmd)  ISLANDS,  the  outermost  group  of  the 
great  archipelago  (Chinese  Sea)  that  fronts  the  entrance  to 
Canton  River,  consists  of  three  large  and  one  small  island. 
The  largest,  called  Great  Lema  by  Europeans,  but  Tam-quoon- 
tow  by  the  Chinese,  is  6 miles  long  and  1^  miles  broad. 
Lat.  of  N.E.  end,  22°  4'  45"  N..  Ion.  114°  18'  .30"  E. 

LE  MAIRE,  leh  m.'lR,  a strait  of  South  America,  the  chan- 
nel which  separates  Staten  Island  from  Terra  del  Fuego, 
about  20  miles  wide.  It  is  free  from  obstacles,  and  has 
regular  tides  which  materially  assist  vessels  in  their  passage 
when  taken  at  the  right  time.  The  tide  rises  perpendicu- 
larly from  6 to  8 feet,  according  to  the  wind.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1616  by  a Dutch  navigator  named  Le  Maire. 

LEM.W,  L.\F^E,  Switzerland.  See  Geneva,  Lvke  of. 

LEM.\N.VGIL4..\,  le-man'a-han',  a parish  of  Ireland,  Lein- 
ster, Kings  CO. 

LE  5IANS.  SeeMtx.s,  Le 

LEMB.VCH.  iMn'h.ix,  or  l’in'l)3k^  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Bas-Rhin.  .30  miles  N.  of  Strasbourg.  Po]>.  1961. 

LE.MBECK,  l&m'btk.  a viPage  of  Belgium,  province  of 
tk>uth  Brabant,  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1400. 
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I LEM'BERG,  (Ger.  pron.  iJm^b^RG,  Polish,  Livmo,  Iwof  L. 

I Leopfolis,)  sometimes  called  LE'OPGLD,  a town  of  Austria, 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  in  a beautiful  and  res 
mantic  district,  365  miles  E.N.E.  of  Vienna;  lat.  49°  51' 
52"  N.,  Ion.  24°  .3'  11"  E.  It  was  originally  surrouuied 
by  walls  and  ditches,  which  have  been  levelled,  and  coij 
verted  into  walks;  and,  though  founded  in  the  18th 
century,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a modern  town,  having 
increased  so  rapidly  as  to  treble  its  population  since  177-3. 
This  rapid  increase  has  taken  place  since  Austria  made  it 
a capital.  Besides  being  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  of 
the  important  courts  and  public  ofiices  necessarily  connected 
with  it,  it  possesses  three  metropolitan  sees — Greek,  Arme- 
nian, and  Roman  Catholic.  The  buildings  most  deserving 
of  notice  are  the  Greek  metropolitan  church,  with  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  magnificent  structures  in  the  Italian  style; 
the  Latin  cathedral,  built  by  Casimir  the  Great,  in  1370 ; the 
Dominican  church,  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome; 
the  Protestant  church;  three  synagogues,  one  of  them  a 

I recent  erection,  of  large  dimensions,  and  remarkably  hand- 
some; the  new  town-hou.se,  built  on  a magnificent  scale,  at 
an  expense  of  about  £60,000;  the  university,  possessed  of  a 
library  of  48,000  volumes  and  numerous  collections,  and 
attended  by  about  1400  students ; the  Ossolinsk  institute, 
with  a library  of  58,000  volumes,  relating  mo.stly  to  Slavonic 
history  and  literature,  1200  MSS.,  and  15,000  coi.us  and 
medals,  and  numerous  collections  of  paintings,  engravings, 
antiquities,  &c. ; the  new  theatre,  built  at  the  sole  expense 
of  a count,  who  bequeathed  all  his  property  for  its  mainte- 
nance ; the  theological  and  philosophical  institute,  for  the 
regular  clergy ; two  seminaries,  tv.'o  gymnasia,  an  academy 
of  arts,  a norm.al  and  numerous  other  schools,  superior  and 
elementary;  a deaf  and  dumb  institute,  a general  infirmary 
and  lunatic  asylum,  a large  military  hospital,  an  hospital 
of  the  sisters  of  charity,  a workfcouse,  penitentiary,  and 
large  new  house  of  correction,  extensive  barracks,  a military 
swimming-school,  .and  bathing  establishment.  The  manu- 
factures consist  chiefly  of  woollen  and  cotton  tis.sues;  and, 
in  the  vicinity,  about  1 mile  from  the  tovn,  there  U-'  a very 
extensive  tobacco-factory,  belonging  to  governiu  inh 
berg  depends  far  less  on  manufactures  than  sn  commeice. 
This,  which  is  very  much  in  the  lianas  of  the  .Tews,  who 
here  number  more  than  20,000,  is  verj'  important,  and  con- 
centrates a great  part  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom.  i\luch 
of  it  is  merely  transit,  and  extends  over  the  whole  year; 
but  a considerable  portion  of  the  whole  is  confined  to  thn 
large  fairs,  which  take  place  at  stated  periods.  The  auiu  int 
of  business  then  transacted  is  very  great.  In  1656,  Lem  bex  g 
successfully  resisted  the  Russians;  in  1671,  it  was  laid  under 
contribution  by  the  Turks;  and,  in  1704,  was  stormed  by 
the  Swedes  under  Charles  XII.  Pop.  in  1773,  25,0-90,  in 
1846,  70.970;  in  1857,  70,384, 

LEMBERG.  l&m^bbRG,  a village  of  Bavaria,  3 miles  E.  of 
Pirmasens.  Pop.  1240. 

LEMBERG,  a village  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  15  miles  E.S.E, 
of  Deux- Pouts.  Pop.  1240. 

LEMBERG,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia.  See  LiiwENBEua. 

LEMBERG,  Ibw'baiR/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Mo.selle,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Sarreguemines,  with  1900  inha- 
bitants. 

LEMBEYE,  l5M'bi^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Bas.ses-Pyrenees,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Pau.  Pop.  in  1862, 1405. 

LEMENE,  lA-m.-PnA,  a river  of  Au.strian  Italy,  fails  into 
the  Adriatic  by  several  mouths,  one  of  which  enters  Port 
Falconera ; total  course  about  35  miles. 

LEMFORDE  (Lemfiirde,)  l^m^ffiRMeh,  a market-town  of 
Hanover,  county  and  10  miles  S.  of  Diephoiz.  Pop.  912. 

LEMGO,  iSm^go,  a town  of  the  principality  of  Lippe-Det- 
mold.  Central  Germany,  on  the  Bega,  6 mile.s  N.  of  Detmold. 
Pop.  2022,  mostly  Lutherans.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls:  has 
several  churches,  a convent,  a palace  of  the  pnnee,  a gymna- 
sium, seminary  for  noble  ladies,  and  orphan  asylum. 

LEMIIENY,  l^m'h.-in',  written  akso  LEHMEN,  a village  of 
Transylvania,  about  50  miles  from  Kronstadt.  Pop.  1842. 

LEMIE,  lA/me-A,  or  l.-im^yA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  and  S.  from  T'urin,  on  the  Chiara.  P.  2050. 

LEMH.YGTON,  a parish  of  Tlngland.  co.  of  Gloucester. 

LEMINGTON,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land, parish  of  Newburn  on  the  Tyne,  containing  the 
extensive  works  of  the  Tyne  Iron  Company,  and  also  large 
crown-glass  works. 

LEMINGTON,  a post-town. ship  of  Essex  co..  Vermont,  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  about  37  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta  P.  207. 

LEMLOOM,  LE.MLOIJM.  or  LE3ILUM.  l^m'loonP.  or  LAM- 
LU.M.  Idm'loom/,  a village  of  Asiatic  'furkey.  pashalic  of 
Bagdad,  on  the  Euphrates.  62  miles  S.E.  of  the  ruins  of 
Babylon.  S.E.  from  it  are  the  marshes  of  Lernloom,  a wide 
and  inundated  tract,  partly  cultivated  for  rice. 

LEM'MER,  h^mfiner,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Friesland,  on  the  Zuvder  Zee.  14  miles  S.  of  Sneek.  P.  2327. 

LEM.MGNG.VN,  iJm-mon-gjinC  or  LAMMl>NGAN.  l.tm- 
mon-gjn'.  a volcano  in  .lava,  about  60  miles  E.S  E.  of  Soera 
baya.  tSoorabaya):  height  6561  feet. 

LEM'NOS,  an  island  of  the  Greek  Archipelago.  See  Sta- 
LIMNI, 


LEM  LEN 


LEM'ON,  a township  of  W yoraing  co., Pennsylvania.  P.404. 

LEMON,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Butler  co.,Ohio, 
Intersected  by  the  Miami  Canal.  Pop.  4144. 

LEMON  OttEEK,  a pos^office  of  lUchmond  co.,  New  York. 

LEM'ONEAIK  liiV^Eh,  a mill  stream  of  Addison  co.,  Ver- 
mont, falls  into  Otter  Creek. 

LEMOA  PLACE,  a village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Kailroad,  12  miles  E.  of 
Lancaster. 

LEMON T^,  a post-township,  forming  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  Cook  CO.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1389. 

LE.VIOV1CE8.  See  Limoges. 

LEMONWIER,  lem'on-weer',  a small  river  of  Juneau  co., 
Wisconsin,  flows  into  Wisconsin  River. 

LEMPA,  lem'pi,  a river  of  Central  America,  state  of  San 
Salvador,  enters  the  P'>citic  Ocean  35  miles  S.E.  of  that  city, 

LEMPDES,  l8Nd  (?)  a market-town  of  Erance,  department 
of  Puy-de-Dome,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  1935. 

LEMPS,  LE  GllAND,  l(;x«  leh  gr5N«,  a town  of  Erance, 
department  of  Isere,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  1703. 

Lii.MP/STER,  a post-township  of  Sullivan  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, 35  miles  W.  of  Concord.  I’op.  820. 

LEMSAL,l^m-siP,  LIMBASHA  or  LIMBASCIIA,  lim-bil/- 
sh4,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Livonia,  near  the 
Gulf  of  Riga,  30  miles  W.  of  Volmar.  Pop.  1050. 

LEMV'IG,  iSm^vig,  a town  of  Denmark,  Jutland,  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Lymnord,  32  miles  N.E.  of  iiingkiobiug.  P.  800. 

L»'7NA,  (^Rus.  pron.  l4-n;i/,)  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Asia,  and  the  most  easterly  and  largest  of  the  great  streams 
of  Siberia,  its  basin  lying  between  those  of  the  Yenisei  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Yana  and  Indigirka  on  the  E.  It  I’ises  near 
Irkootsk,  W.  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  by 
numerous  mouths,  between  lat.  72^  and  73°  N.,  and  Ion. 
125°  and  130°  E.  Total  course  2400  miles,  the  whole  of 
which  is  within  the  Russian  dominions.  Chief  tributaries, 
the  Vitim,  Aldan,  and  Viliooi,  both  of  which  last  it  receives 
N.  of  lat.  G3°.  At  a distance  of  800  miles  from  the  ocean  is 
a noble  river,  5 or  6 miles  in  width,  and  it  is  generally 
navigable  with  safety ; but  in  a great  part  of  its  course  it 
flows  through  a frozen  desert. 

LELN’A,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio. 

LENA,  a post-office  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois. 

LEN  APE.  See  Lenni-Lenn.\ppe. 

LEN  ARK  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  county,  Ar- 
kansas. 

LEN/AWEE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Michigan,  bor- 
dering on  Ohio,  contains  730  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Raisin  River,  and  its  North  and  South  branches,  and 
also  drained  by  Macon  River,  Little  Rai.sin,  and  by  Tiffin’s, 
Evans’,  Bear,  and  Beaver  Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating. 
The  soil  is  a black,  sandy  loam,  mostly  free  from  stone,  and 
very  fertile.  The  railroad  leading  from  Monroe  to  Chicago 
pas.ses  through  the  county.  Iron  ore  has  been  found.  Capi- 
tal, Adiian.  Pop.  38,112.  Lenawee  is  among  the  most  popu- 
lous counties  of  the  state. 

LENCil,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

LENCLOITKE,  iSN^'klw^fr^  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Vienne,  16  miles  N.  of  Poitiers.  P.  in  1852, 1422. 

LENCZY,  linPehee,  LENCZYC,  iJn'chits,  or  LENCZYCA, 
l8n-chiPsi,  written  also  LEN'T.SCIIEK'  and  LEN'CIIEK',  a 
town  of  Poland,  government  and  80  miles  W.S.W.  of  War- 
saw. Pop.  3370,  one-half  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walls,  and  has  several  convents. 

LEND  ELIDE,  IdNo'deh-leedL  a town  of  Belgium,  province 
»f  West  Flanders,  about  19  miles  S.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  4190. 

LENDINARA,  l8n-de-nd/rS,  a fortified  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  government  of  Venice,  capital  of  a district,  delegation 
and  9 miles  W.  of  Rovigo.  Pop.  5500,  mostly  employed  in 
agriculture. 

LENDZIN,  l8ut-seen^  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Sile- 
6ia.  government  of  Oppeln,  circle  of  Pless.  Pop.  1440. 

LENGAZ.Y,  a lake  of  Turkey.  See  Langaza. 

l.i'LNGEFELD,  l8ng^eh-felt\  a town  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau,.  14  miles  S.E.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  3995,  mostly 
employed  in  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  and 
in  steam  cotton-mills. 

LENGENFELD,  I8ng'en-f8lt',  a town  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau,  26  miles  S.W.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  2425. 

LENGENFELD,  a town  of  Lower  Austria.  See  Langenfeld. 

LENGENFELD,  a village  of  Germany,  Tyrol,  circle  of 
Imst.  near  Selz.  Pop.  1544. 

LENGE.NFELD,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
circle  of  Ileiligenstadt,  on  the  Friede.  Pop.  1290. 

LENGERICII.  I8ng/eh  rix',  or  MARGARETIIEN-LENGE- 
RICll.  maa'g^-ii'ten-l^ng'eh-riK',  a town  of  I’russian  West- 
phalia. 19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Munster,  at  t^e  foot  of  a mountain. 
Pop.  1430.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen,  and  linen 
stuffs. 

LE.NGERICH,  a village  of  Hanover,  29  miles  N.W.  of 
Osnabriick. 

LENGN.MJ,  iSnghiow,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
3ern,  3 miles  N.  of  Biiren.  Pop.  600. 

LENGN>  U,  (Obicr,  off)er,  and  Enter,  oonffer,)  two  villages 
if  Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau,  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Zurzach. 
Ouited  population,  1330. 


LENGSFELD.  l8ngsT8lt,  a town  of  Central  Germariy, 
grand-duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  principality  and  16  miles 
S.S.M'.  of  Eisenach.  Pop.  2239.  It  is  enclosed  ’^•y  walls,  and 
has  2 castles. 

LENGSFELD  or  SCIIENK-LENGSFELD,  shJnk-lSngs'f.'It, 
a market-town  of  Central  Germany,  grand-duchy  of  Hesse* 
Darmstadt,  province  of  Starkenburg,  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Die- 
burg.  Pop.  1160. 

LEN/HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent 

LENK,  I8nk,  a parish  and  village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Bern,  in  the  Simmenthal,  22  miles  S.S  W.  of  'I'hun.  1*.  2240. 

LENKERAN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Lankekan. 

LENNE,  I8ntneh,  a river  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  joins  the 
Ruhr  18  miles  N.E.  of  Elberfeld.  after  a eour.se  of  50  miles. 

LENNEP,  I8n^n8p,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  capital  of 
a circle,  21  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  Leunep.  Pop. 
4910.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen.®  and  cottons. 

LENLNIK  ST.  QUENVTIN,  (Fr.  pron  Um'ueek'  sLn<j  k8vo'. 
t^No^)  a market-town  of  Belgium  p-ovince  of  South  Bra^ 
bant,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Brussels.  Pop  2000. 

LENNI-LENNAPP15,  l8n'no-l8n'nap'p.i,  usually  called  LE- 
NAPE,  a tribe  of  Indians  of  North  America,  formerly  nu- 
merous. They  are  the  same  as  the  Delawares. 

LENNO,  iSn'no,  a village  in  the  N.W.  of  Lombardy,  prov- 
ince of  Como,  6 miles  from  Menaggio.  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  number  of  its  antiijuities 

LEN?NOX,  the  ancient  name  of  the  county  of  Dumbarton, 
Scotland,  comprising  also  parts  of  the  counties  of  Stirling, 
Perth,  and  Renfrew.  It  gives  the  title  of  Duke,  in  the 
Scotch  peerage,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  See  Dumbarton. 

LENNOX,  a village  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  See  Lenox. 

LENNOX  HILLS  are  a range  extending  between  the 
counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling.  The  highest  summit 
rises  about  1 590  feet  above  the  sea. 

LENNOX  TOWN,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling, 
parish  of  Campsie,  9 miles  N.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  2821,  em- 
ployed in  large  calico  print-works  and  collieries.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a sheriffs’  court.  Adjacent  is  Lennox  Castle. 

LENN’S  CREEK,  a postoiffice  of  Kanawha  co.,  Virginia. 

LENO,  Idhio,  a market-town  of  Lombardy,  12  miles  S.  of 
Brescia,  near  the  Mella.  Pop.  3805.  Manufactures  linen, 
silk,  and  cotton. 

LENOIR,  le-nore?,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  North 
Carolina.  Area  estimated  at  450  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  Neuse  River.  The  snrface  is  nearly  level.  The 
soil  is  generally  sandy.  The  Neu.se  River  is  navigable  by 
large  boats  in  this  county.  Formed  in  1791,  and  named  in 
honor  of  General  William  Lenoir,  an  officer  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  Capital,  Kingston.  Pop.  10,220,  of  whom 
5080  were  free,  and  5140  slaves 

LENOIR,  a post-village,  capital  of  Caldwell  co..  North 
Carolina,  is  situated  on  the  Yadkin  River,  near  its  source, 
180  miles  W.  from  Raleigh.  Pop.  about  300. 

LENOIR’S,  a post-office  of  Roane  co.,  Tennessee. 

LENOLA,  M-no^d,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Gaeta.  Pop.  2160. 

LEN 'OX,  a post-village  and  township,  county-seat  of 
Berkshire  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Housatonic  River  and 
Railroad,  6 miles  S.  of  Pittsfield.  The  village  has  an  ele- 
vated situation,  and  contains  many  fine  residences,  3 church- 
es. an  academy,  founded  in  1803,  and  about  1100  inhabitants. 
Pop.  of  township,  1711. 

LENOX,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Madison  co.. 
New  York,  intersected  by  the  Central  Railroad  and  Erie 
Canal,  and  by  a branch  of  the  Oswego  River,  115  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  8024. 

LENOX,  a posirtownship  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 16  miles  S.E.  of  Montrose.  Pop.  1791. 

LENOX,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  A.shtabula 
co.,  Ohio.  170  miles  N.  E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  873. 

LENOX,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Macomb  co., 
Michigan,  90  miles  E.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  1453. 

LENNOX,  a county  of  Canada  We.st,  situated  on  the  N 
coast  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  commencement  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  Area  170  square  miles.  Pop.  7955. 

LENOX  BASIN,  a village  of  Madison  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  about  120  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

LENOX  CASTLE,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co..  North 
Carolina. 

LENOX  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massar 
chusetts. 

LENtOXVILLE,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

LEN^OXVILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  East.  co.  of 
Sherbrooke,  near  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad, 
98  miles  S.E.  of  Montreal.  It  contains  a church.  4 or  5 
stores,  a ladies’  school,  collegiate  school,  and  Bi.-^hop’s  Col- 
lege with  4 professors. 

LENS,  16n“,  (anc.  Elena?  or  Lenense.?)^  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Arras.  Pop.  in 
18.52,  9796.  It  has  coal-mines,  distillerie.s.  tanneries,  and 
soap-works.  Here,  in  1648.  the  Pi-ince  of  Conde  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Spanish  forces. 

LENS.  l8xo,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ha'naut 
1 on  the  Dender,  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1800. 
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d.  parish  and  Tillage  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
t ilais,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Sion.  Pop.  1622. 

LEJS'T,  l^nt.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gelderland, 
on  the  Waal,  opposite  to  h’5nnwegen,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a flying  bridge.  Pop.  1171. 

LKa’TA,  len'ta,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  province 
ind  12  miles  N.  of  Yercelli,  on  the  Sesia.  Pop.  1200. 

LENTCIIEK,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Lenczy. 

LEN’T'HALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

LENTIA.  Set  Lintz, 

LENTINI,  LAKE  OF,  Sicily.  See  Biveri. 

LENTIXI,  l^n-tee^ne,  or  LEOXTINI,  lA-on-tee'nee,  (anc. 
LmntUni  and  Leon'tium,)  a town  of  Sicily,  intendancy  of 
Syracuse,  on  a hill  near  Lake  Biveri,  15  miles  S.S.IV.  of 
Catania.  Pop.  5100.  It  has  a gunpowder-mill,  and  an  ac- 
tive fishery  on  the  adjoining  lake. 

LEA 'Ton,  a parish  of  England,  county  and  If  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Nottingham,  on  the  Nottingham  Branch  of  the 
Midland  Railway.  Pop.  4167.  It  has  a court-room  and  jail. 

LEN  UDE’S  FEIillY,  a post-office  of  Williamsburg  district. 
South  Carolina. 

LEN'Y,  a romantic  mountain  pass  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth, 
2 miles  W.  of  Callander.  Loch  Lubnaig  here  discharges  its 
waters  by  a stream  which  joins  the  Teith  near  Callander. 

LENZBURG,  IdntsffiouRG,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
•.f  Aargau.  7 miles  E.  of  Aarau.  Pop.  1760. 

LEN /'BURG,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois. 

LENZEN  or  LENTZEN,  I’nt/stm,  a town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  province  of  Brandenburg,  83  miles  N.W.  of  Pots- 
dam. Pop.  3000. 

LENZINGIIAUSEN,  iSnt'siug-how'zen,  a village  of  Rhe- 
nish Prussia,  government  of  Minden,  circle  of  Herford. 
Pop.  1060. 

LENZKIRCII,  iSnts'keeRK,  (Ober,  o^ber,  and  Unter,  oon/- 
t^r,)  two  villages  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  3^  miles  S.  of 
Neustadt. 

JA^yO,  a poshoffice  of  Habersham  co.,  Georgia. 

LEO,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana. 

LE'OBAi)'l)A,  a town  of  W.  Africa,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Niger,  lat.  9°  20'  N.,  Ion.  5°  45'  E.,  surrounded  by  an 
immensely  thick  wall.  Pop.  0000. 

LEilBilN,  la-o'ben,  a town  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  9 miles 
W.S.W.  of  Briick,  on  the  Mur.  Pop.  2000,  mostly  employed 
in  mining  and  forging  iron.  The  peace  of  Leoben,  between 
France  and  Austria,  was  concluded  here,  April  18,  1797. 

LEOBERSDARF,  la-o'bers-doRf',  or  LOIBERSDORF,  loi'- 
bers-doitf',  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Triestiug,  on  the 
South  Railway,  about  21  miles  S.S.W.iof  Vienna.  Pop.  1290. 

l.EOBSCHUTZ,  (Leobschiitz,)  or  LUBCZYCE.  lA/op-shuts', 
(Slavonic,  Hlubzien,  hToob'ze-&n,)  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
33  miles  S.W.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  0230. 

LEOGANE,  Li'o-gdn/,  a town  of  Hayti,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  on  its  W.  coast,  20  miles  W.  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Leogane,  an  inlet 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about  120  miles  in  length. 

LEOMIL,  li-o-meeP,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira- 
Alta,  near  the  Tavora,  about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Lamego. 
Pop. 1187. 

LEOMINSTER,  l§m^in-ster,  a parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough,  market-town,  and  parish  of  England,  county 
and  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hereford,  on  the  Lugg.  Pop.  in 
1851,  4195.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  a grammar  school, 
founded  by  Queen  iMary ; a grote.squely  built  town-hall,  or 
‘•butter  cross,”  erected  in  1633;  a jail,  house  of  industry, 
i'_arket-house,  and  branch  bank;  with  manufactures  of  lea- 
ther, gloves,  and  hats.  Leominster  sends  2 members  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

LEOMINSTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

LEOMINSTER,  iSmfin-ster,  a thilving  post-village  and 
township  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  and  on  the  Fitchburg  and  IVorcester  Railroad,  26 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Worcester,  and  46  miles  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 
The  Nashua  River  flows  through  it,  furnishing  good  water- 
power, which  is  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  horn  and  other  combs,  this  being  the  principal  seat  of 
that  business  in  the  state.  In  1853  there  were  here  28  esta- 
blishments. employing  314  operatives,  and  producing  combs 
to  the  value  of  $270,000.  Paper  and  piano-fortes  are  also 
made  in  Leominster.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1860,3522. 

liEON.  lee'on.  (Sp.  pron..  l.j-.liP.)  an  old  province  and  for- 
1 nierly  a kingdom,  in  the  N.W.  of  Spain,  now  divided  into 
the  provinces  of  Leon.  Salamanca,  and  Zamora.  It  was  ori- 
ginally called  the  kingdom  of  the  .\sturia.s.  and  was  united 
to  Castile  in  1230.  The  new  province  of  Leon  in  the  north- 
ern portion,  has  an  area  of  7176  square  miles;  and  a popu- 
lation of  288.8.3.3. 

The  Kingdom  of  Leon  was  founded  in  915,  by  Ordono  II.; 
and  in  the  11th  century  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile. by  Ferdinand  the  (treat.  It  made  attempts  to  resume 
its  independence  in  the  12th  century,  but.  though  still  re- 
taining the  name  of  a kingdom,  was  finally  incorporated 
vith  the  monarchy  in  the  l-3th  century,  by  Ferdinand  III. 
is  a territoiy.  still  recoirnised  by  geoirraphers.  and  fre- 
luently  meiCioned  by  hi.-toriciil  anil  other  writers,  it  is 
bounded  N.  bv  .isturias,  E.  by  O.d  Castile,  S.  by  New  Cas- 
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tile  and  Estremadura,  W.  by  Portugal,  and  N.W.  by  Galicia, 
and  comprises  the  five  modern  provinces  of  Leon,  Palencia, 
Valladolid,  Zamora,  and  Salamanca. 

LEON,  (anc.  LeJgio  ScpVima  GemHna,)  a city  of  Spain, 
capital  of  a province,  on  the  Bernesga,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Torio,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Oviedo,  and  174  riile.*' 
N.N.W.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  7074.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  octagon,  surrounded  by  ancient  walls  in  a somewhat 
dilapidated  state,  and  entered  by  11  gates.  The  streets  are 
generally  narrow,  irregular,  ill  paved  and  dirty,  and  many 
of  the  houses  ate  unteuauted,  and  in  a state  of  decay.  Thi 
streets,  called  N ueva  and  Plegaria.  or  Bajada  de  San  Manin. 
however,  having  been  recently  widened  and  improved,  are 
decidedly  handsome;  and  there  are  four  yrincipal  squares, 
all  of  them  lined  by  handsome  edifices,  while  that  called 
the  Plaza  Mayor,  or  Plaza  de  la  Constitut  ion,  is  remarkable 
for  the  regularity  of  its  form,  and  a fine  front  of  balconies. 
The  fountains,  also,  some  of  them  composed  of  marble  and 
jasper,  with  allegorical  figures,  are  elegant  structures:  and 
a finely  planted  space,  called  the  Espolon  de  Puerta  Cas- 
tillo, affords  a beautiful  and  much  frequented  promenade. 
The  principiil  public  edifices  are  the  Cathedral,  a beautiful 
specimen  of  the  purest  Gothic,  with  facade  composed  of  five 
richly  sculptured  pointed  arches,  and  flanked  by  two  re- 
markably elegant  and  lofty  towers;  the  church  of  San 
Isidore,  an  ancient  and  massive  structure,  also  Gothic ; and 
13  other  churches,  and  4 hospitals.  Adj.  and  inhab.  Leo- 
nese,  lee'o-ueez'. 

LEON,  a town  of  Central  America,  capital  of  Nicaragua, 
occupying  the  site  of  a large  Indian  town,  called  Subtiaba, 
on  a large  and  fertile  plain,  nearly  equidistant  from  Lake 
Leon  or  Managua  and  the  Pacific ; lat.  12°  25'  N.,  Ion.  86° 
57'  W.  It  stands  between  deep  ravines,  the  numerous 
springs  in  which  furnish  it  with  copious  supplies  of  yiure 
water,  and  covers  a large  area,  laid  out  on  a regular  plan, 
in  spacious  streets,  with  intervening  squares.  The  houses, 
built  of  adobes,  are  seldom  of  more  than  one  story  ; but 
each  encloses  a spacious  court,  planted  with  trees,  and  en- 
tered by  a portal,  which  is  often  lofty,  in  the  style  of  the 
Moresque  arches,  common  in  Spain,  and  profusely  and 
tastefully  ornamented.  In  the  disturbances  and  revolutions 
which  have  long  agitated  the  country,  Leon  has  had  its  full 
share.  Many  of  its  houses  have,  in  consequence,  become 
dilapidated,  and  even  considerable  portions  are  mere  heaps 
of  ruin.  On  one  occasion  above  a thousand  houses,  in  its 
richest  and  best  built  quarter,  were  burned  down  in  a single 
night.  The  public  edifices  are  considered  among  the  finest 
in  Central  America,  and  include  a large  and  massive  cathe- 
dral. crowned  oy  a lofty,  central  dome ; the  Epi.scopal  Palace, 
surrounded  by  fine  gardens;  the  churches  of  La  Merced, 
Recoleccion.  and  Calvario,  remarkable  for  their  size  and  fine 
facades,  and  various  other  churches ; the  Tridentine  college 
of  St.  Ramon,  once  a flourishing  establishment,  with  pro- 
fessorships of  law  and  medicine,  and  numerous  students* 
but  now  possessed  only  of  a nominal  existence;  the  govern 
ment-house,  Cnartel  General,  or  head  barracks;  and  the 
hospital,  occupying  the  old  convent  of  San  Juan  de  Dios. 
The  manufactures  of  Leon  are  confined  chiefly  to  articles  in 
dressed  leather  and  cutlery ; and  the  trade,  owing  to  its 
inland  situation,  does  little  more  than  supply  its  local  wants. 
Pop.  in  1847,  30,000. 

iiEON,  ki'iNGf,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Landes, 
on  a lagoon,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Dax.  Pop.  1402. 

LEfON,  a county  In  the  northern  part  of  Florida,  bordering 
on  Georgia,  has  an  area  of  800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.W.  by  the  Ocklockonnee  River.  The  surface  is 
undulating;  the  soil  fertile.  This  is  the  most  populous 
county  in  the  state,  and  contains  Tallahassee,  the  capital  of 
Florida.  A railroad  extends  from  Tallahassee  to  St.  Mark’s 
Pop.  12,343.  of  whom  3254  were  free,  and  9089  slaves. 

LEON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Texas,  has  an 
area  of  about  800  square  miles.  The  Trinity  River  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  E.  and  the  Navasoto  on  the  IV.  It  is 
drained  by  Upper  and  Lower  Keechi  Creeks.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  prairies  and  woodlands.  Capital,  Leona. 
Pop.  6781,  of  whom  4161  were  free. 

LEON,  a posUvillage  and  township  of  Cattaraugus  county. 
New  York,  about  40  miles  S.  of  Buffalo.  I’op.  1399, 

LEON,  a post-village  in  Madison  co.,  Virginia.  160  miles 
N.W.  of  Richmond. 

LEON,  a post-office  of  Mason  co.,  W Virginia. 

LEON,  a post-office  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio,  208  miles  N.E. 
of  Columbus. 

LEON,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  IVisconsin. 

LEON,  l;l-6ne'.  a town  of  the  IMexican  (Confederation,  state 
and  30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Guanajuato;  about  6000  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  has  several  handsome  churches,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  industrious  places  in  the  Confederation.  Pop.  *'000. 

LEON,  a river  of  Centr.al  America,  enters  the  Caribbean 
Sea  75  miles  W.  of  Trujillo.  Length  .30  miles. 

LEON,  a river  of  New  Grenada.  See  Guaouba. 

LEON,  li\-onf,  MANAGUA,  ma-na'gwd,  or  .MATIAREfc, 
m;I-te-afrJs,  LAKE  OF.  a lake  of  Central  America,  state  of 
Nicaragua,  lat.  12°  15'  N..  Ion.  86°  15'  W..  is  35  mile.s  in 
length,  by  15  miles  in  greatest  breath.  Its  surface  Is  28  feel 
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ibove  that  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  with  which  it  commu- 
Qicates  at  ils  il  end  by  the  river  lipitapa. 

IjCkVX  a post-village,  capital  of  Leon  co.,  Texas,  about 
120  miles  in  a direct  line  E.N.E.  of  Austin  City. 

LilON  ARDSBURG,  Itotards-burg,  a post-oftice  of  Delaware 
CO.,  Ohio 

LEONARDSTOWN,  l§ntards-town,  a post-village,  capital 
of  St.  Mary’s  co.,  Maryland,  on  Britton’s  River,  55  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Annapolis,  contains  a newspaper  office  and  an 
academy.  Pop.  568. 

LEONARDSVILLE,  iSntards-vill,  a posbvillage  of  Madi- 
son co..  New  York,  on  Unadilla  River,  about  88  miles  W.  of 
Albany.  It  has  a national  bank.  Pop.  in  1855,  331. 

LEONA  VIC  ARIA.  See  Saltillo. 

LEONBERG.  liPon-b&RG',  a town  of  lYurtemberg,  8 miles 
W.X.IY.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  2200.  It  is  the  birth  place  of 
the  philosopher  Schelling. 

LhlONDA,  a post-office  of  Miami  co..  Indiana. 

LEONDARI,  Ir'i/on-dd'ree,  LEONTARI,  Id/on-ta'ree,  or 
LONDARI,  lon-dd/ree,  (anc.  Lmc'tra?)  a town  of  Greece, 
Morea,  government  of  Gortynia,  near  the  head  of  the  Ilou- 
phia.  (anc.  Alphdus.)  18  miles  S.W.  of  Tripolitza. 

LEONDING,  l.Von-ding',  a village  of  Upper  Austria,  circle 
of  Mlihl.  about  4 miles  from  Lintz.  Pop.  2220. 

LEON ESS  A,  li-o-n6.s/sd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo-Ultra,  12^  miles  N.  of  Civita-Ducale,  on  the  Corno. 
P.  6500.  It  has  a college.  3 parish  churches,  and  7 convents. 

LBONFELDEN,  la/on-fM'den,  an  ancient  and  once  fortified 
market-town  of  Upper  Austria,  15  miles  N.  of  Lintz.  P.  600. 

LEONFORTE,  lA-on-foR'tA.  or  LIONFORTE,  le-on-foR/td,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  37  miles  IV.N.IY.  of  Catania.  It  is  situated 
in  a mountainous  district,  enclosed  by  walls.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  an  extensive  square,  opened  into  by  two  spacious, 
well-built  streets.  It  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  and  silk.  Both  asphaltum  and  sulphur  are 
found  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  10,678. 

LEONHART,  la'on-haRt.  a village  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  circle 
of  Botzen,  in  a valley  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  1560. 

LEONI,  li-o'nee,  a town  of  Naples,  i)rovince  of  Principato 
Ultra,  4 miles  S.  of  Sant’  Angelo.  Pop.  4000. 

LEO'NI,  a post- township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Jackson  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1396. 

LEONI,  a thriving  post-village  in  Grass  Lake  township, 
Jackson  co.,  Jlichigan,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  68  miles  M'. 
of  Detroit.  It  contains  several  churches,  flouring-mills,  &c. 
Pop.  in  1860,  about  800. 

LEONGDAS,  a post-village  and  township  of  St.  Joseph  co., 
Michigan,  on  the  St.  Joseph's  River,  about  125  miles  \Y.  by 
S.  from  Detroit.  Pop.  of  the  village,  about  300 ; of  town- 
ship, 1256. 

LEONIL,  li-o-neeP,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Matto- 
Grosso,  on  the  Guapore,  about  30  miles  above  Fort  Principe 
da  Beira.  Pop.  1000. 

LE/ON  RIVER,  of  Texas,  rises  in  the  N.W.  central  part 
of  the  state,  and  flowing  S.E.  unites  with  Lampasas  River, 
in  Bell  county. 

LEONTARI,  a town  of  Greece.  See  Leondari. 

LEONTIUM  or  LEONTINI.  See  Lentini. 

LEOPOLD,  a town  of  Galicia.  See  Lemberg. 

LE'OPOLD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Perry  co..  In- 
diana, 14  miles  N.  of  Rome.  Settled  by  Belgians.  French, 
And  Irish.  It  contains  1 Catholic  chapel.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 758. 

LEOPOLD,  lee'o-pild  or  ISp'old,  a port  of  North  America, 
near  the  N.M’.  entrance  of  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet  from  Bar- 
row’s  Strait,  in  lat.  73°  50'  N.,  Ion.  90°  10'  'W.  Sir  James 
Ross,  in  his  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  was  frozen  up 
here  from  September,  1848,  to  August,  1849. 

LEOPOLD,  a cape  on  the  W.  coast  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  lat.  75° 
47'  N.,  Ion.  78°  10'  W. 

LEOl’OLDAU,  id-o^pol-dow,  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  5 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Vienna. 

LE'OPOLD  ISLAND,  in  Barrow’s  Strait,  North  America, 
lat.  74°  3'  N.,  Ion.  89°  53'  W. 

LEOPOLDOVA,  b\-o'pol-dovMh,  a village  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  in  Hungary,  B.'iTiat,  near  tne  Danube.  Pop.  2257. 

LEOPOLDSTADT,  I'l-o'pold-st'Itt',  (Hun.  Leopohlvar,  lA'- 
op'old'vaR/.)  a strongly  fortified  town  of  Central  Hungary, 
90  miles  N.IV.  of  Pesth,  on  the  IVatag.  Pop.  1700.  It  has  2 
ar.senals,  built  by  Leopold  I.,  Roman  Catholic  and  ProtesU 
ant  churches,  and  a synagogue. 

LEOVO.  l.l-otvo,  a town  of  South  Russia,  government  of 
Bes.sarabia.  on  the  Pruth,  50  miles  S.W.  of  Kishenev.  P.  2000. 

LEPANTG,  le-iianho,  or  lA-pinTo,  called  also  EP.ACTO, 
A-pAk'to,  (anc.  Ndupac’tns.)  a seaport  town  of  Greece, 
government  of  .Etolia,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Patras.  It  was  anciently  of 
considerable  importance;  stood  a siege,  in  1475,  from  the 
Turks,  who,  after  four  months,  were  obliged  to  retire,  with 
X loss  of  30,000  men  ; and  is  memorable  for  the  naval  battle 
roiight  within  the  Gulf,  in  1571.  between  the  Ottoman  fleet 
■ami  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Christian  States  of  the 
Mediterranean,  under  Don  John  (Juan)  of  .lustria,  when 
the  former,  consisting  of  200  galleys  and  60  other  vessul.s, 
was  destroyed.  Pop.  2000. 
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LEPANTO,  GULP  OF.  See  Corinth,  Gdlk  or 

LEPANTO,  STRAIT  OF,  the  entrance  to  the  Cult  oi  (>> 
rinth,  Greece,  at  its  narrowest  part  about  1 mile  across, 
and  defended  by  a castle  on  either  side.  Here,  on  8th 
October,  1571,  the  fleet  under  Don  John  of  Austria  totally 
defeated  that  of  the  Turks. 

LEPE,  lA'pA,  a seaport  town  of  Spain,  province  and  11 
miles  W.  of  Huelva,  near  the  Atlantic.  Pop.  3024. 

LEPEL,  NEW,  lA/pM,  or  lA-pAP,  a town  of  llussi.an  I’oland. 
government  of  Vitebsk,  on  Lake  Bereshta,  62  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Vitebsk;  has  2700  inhabitants. 

LEPEL,  OLD,  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of 
Vitebsk,  about  3 miles  N.W.  of  New  Lepel. 

LEPtERS’  ISLE,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  Pacific,  between 
Espiritu  Santo  and  Aurora.  Lat.  15°  22'  S.,  Ion.  167°  54'  E. 

LEPONTINE  ALPS.  See  Alps,  page  62. 

LEPSENY,  iVshAfl',  or  LEPSIN,  iSp'sheen/.  a village  of 
Hungary,  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Veszprim.  Pop.  1233. 

LEPfiS  MAGNA.  See  Lebida. 

LEP'TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  YorK,  West 
Riding. 

LE  PUY,  leh  pwee.  See  Put. 

LEQUEITIO,  lA-kAGe-o,  a maritime  town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Biscay,  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bilbao,  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Pop.  2335.  Its  harbor  is  defended  by  several  forts. 

LEQUIO,  lA/kwe-o,  or  LECCO,  lAk'ko,  a village  of  the  S.ar- 
dinian  States,  Piedmont,  province  of  Mondovi.  Poj).  1520. 

LE  RAY,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  New  York.  P.  3159. 

LE  RAYS^VILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  .leflersnn  co., 
New  York,  near  Black  River,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  IVatertown. 

LE  RAYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 16  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Towanda. 

LERCHENFELD,  lARK'en-fMt',  or  NEU-LERCHENFELD, 
noi-l^RK^en-fclt',  a village  of  Lower  Austila,  near  Vienna, 
or  rather  one  of  its  suburbs.  It  is  well  and  regularly 
built,  and  consists  chiefly  of  wine  and  beer  shops,  much 
frequented  by  the  citizens  of  the  capital.  Pop.  7ti80. 

LEREZ,  lAGAth,  a market-town  of  Spain,  province  and  5 
miles  E.  of  Pontevedra.  on  the  river  ]>erez.  Po]).  2688. 

LERICI,  l&r'e-che,  (anc.  E'ryx,  or  PorHux  Efrycis.)  a mari- 
time town  of  Italy,  Sardinia,  division  of  Genoa,  on  theGulf  of 
Spezzia.  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Spezzia.  Pop.  5217.  It  is  defended 
by  a pentagonal  castle,  has  a Capuchin  monastery,  with 
one  of  the  largest  churches  which  that  order  pos.sesses,  the 
buildings  of  an  old  Augustine  monastery,  several  palaces, 
an  hospital,  and  a harbor,  which  is  much  freciuented  by 
coasting  vessels.  'The  fishery  on  the  coast  emplo3's  a great 
number  of  the  inhabitants. 

LERIDA,  lAr'e-dd.  (Catalan,  Lleyda,  lA/e-dA ; anc.  EcHda,)  a 
town  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Ijcrida, 
partly  on  a hill,  on  which  it  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  partly  in  a plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Segre,  here  crossed  by  a handsome  stone  bi-idge  of'  seven 
arches,  84  miles  W.N.W.  of  Barcelona.  Being  regarded  as 
the  key  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant military  points  in  Spain;  and  possesses  great 
strength,  being  both  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  bas- 
tions, and  by  a wet  fosse,  and  defended  by  a castle  and 
several  batteries.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  old  cathe- 
dral, presenting  a curious  and  rather  incongruous  mixture 
of  .styles — Byzantine.  Gothic,  and  Moorish:  the  new  cathe- 
dral. an  imposing  structure  of  the  Corinthian  oi-der;  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo,  a very  ancient  building:  the  church 
of  San  Juan,  attributed  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great ; the  Episcopal  Palace,  the  Town-hou.se.  Court-house, 
and  Prison:  the  Gymnasium  or  Instihdo,  the  Diocesan 
Seminary,  the  Normal  and  other  schools,  the  Theatre, 
baths,  and  civil  and  military  hospitals 

Lerida,  originally  the  capital  of  the  Eergeifix.  in  the  wars 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  adhered  to  the 
former,  and  suffered  much  from  both.  In  its  vicinity.  Scijiio 
gained  a signal  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  general  Ilanno; 
and.  at  a much  later  period,  Julius  Capsar  defeated  Afranius 
and  Petreins,  Pompey’s  lieutenants.  After  the  dei>arture 
of  the  Romans  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  during 
whose  domination  a celebrated  council,  known  by  its  name, 
was  held  here.  It  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  floors, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Raymond  Berenger.  King  of 
Aragon,  and  continued  for  several  centuries  after  to  be  .the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  Lerida  was  stormed  by  the  French 
during  the  'VVar  of  Succession  in  1707,  and  again  taken  by 
them  under  Suchet  in  1810.  Pop.  in  1849,  12,2.36. 

LERIDA,  a mountainous  province  of  Spain,  Catalonia, 
bounded  N.  by  France.  Area  4919  square  miles. 

LEBIN.  l.A-reen/,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Navarre.  34 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  2398.  It  stands  on  a plain 
near  an  affluent  of  the  Ebro. 

LERINS  (leh-rAN«G  ISLES.  (?lv.c.  Lerifnce Inf sulcR,) a.  c^rouj) 
of  islands  in  the  Nlediterranean,  belonging  to  Fran.-e,  depart- 
ment of  Var.  near  the  coast,  consisting  of  the  fortified  islands 
of  St.  Marguerite  and  St.  Honorat,  the  first  of  which  was 
the  prison  of  the  “man  with  the  iron  ma.sk.” 

LEBMA,  l?!R/mA.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  2.3  miles 
S.  of  Burgos.  Pop.  1395.  It  has  a pal.ace.  built  by  the  Car- 
dinal Duke  de  Lerma,  minister  of  I’hilip  III. 
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LERO  li/re.,  (_anc.  Le/ros,)  a small  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  35  miles  S.  of  Samos. 
Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  6 miles,  greatest  breadth  4 miles.  Pop. 
about  2000.  On  its  N.  side  is  a tolerable  port ; and  on  its  E. 
the  town  of  Lero,  with  a ruined  castle. 

LE  ROY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Genesee  co.,  New 
York,  on  Allen’s  Creek,  and  on  a branch  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road, 46  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Buffalo.  It  is  the  second  village  of 
the  county  in  population  and  wealth,  and  contains  25  stores, 
d bank,  1 newspaper  office,  7 churches,  and  an  academy. 
Pop.  about  2500;  of  the  township,  4247. 

LE  ROY,  a village  of  Otsego  co..  New  York,  at  the  outlet 
of  Canaderaga  La&. 

LE  ROY,  a postrtownship  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
140  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  1010, 

LE  ROY,  a small  village  of  Bradford  co.,Penn8ylvania. 

LE  ROY,  a township  of  Lake  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  884. 

LE  ROY,  a post-office  of  Medina  co.,  Ohio. 

LE  ROY,  a townshij)  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1174. 
LE  ROY,  a village  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan,  on  Thread 
Creek,  1^  miles  S.E.  of  Flint,  has  several  mills. 

LE  ROY,  a post-village  of  l7igham  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
plank-road  from  Lansing  to  Detroit,  17  miles  E.  of  the  for- 
mer, was  settled  in  1850. 

LE  ROY,  a post-office  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois. 

LE  ROY,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Dodge  CO.,  Wisconsin,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1107. 

LE  ROY  SPRINGS,  a village  of  Mecklenburg  co..  North 
Carolina. 

LERS,  1§R,  a river  of  France,  which,  after  a course  of  above 
70  miles,  joins  the  Allege  a little  above  Cintegabelle. 

LERWICK,  l^r'rik,  a burgh  of  barony  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  Main- 
land, on  Bressay  Sound,  21  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sumburgh  Head. 
Pop.  of  town  2287,  employed  in  the  whale  and  herring  fish- 
eries. and  in  manufactures  of  straw  plait.  Registered  .ship- 
ping in  1847,  2134  tons.  It  is  defended  by  a fort,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  Shetland  courts  of  law.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
ruins  of  2 Danish  castles. 

LES.l,  li's3,  (L.  LeJsia,)  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
province  and  7 miles  S.  of  Pallanza.  Pop.  1554. 

LES.iCA,  Id-si^kd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Navarre, 
28  miles  N.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  2180.  It  has  iron  works. 

LES  ALLUES,  lAz  dlTu',  (L.  Allodia,)  a village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  Savoy,  province  of  Tarantaise.  Pop.  1463. 
LES  ANDELYS.  See  Andelts,  Les. 

LESBOS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  See  Mi- 

TYXENE. 

LES^BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland, 
on  the  Alne,  3.j  miles  E.S.E.  of  Alnwick,  with  a station  on 
the  Newcastle  Railway. 

LESCAR,  lA'kan/,  (anc.  Bencartnum?)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Basses-Pyrenees,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Pau.  P.  2099. 

LES  CHAPELLES,  l;l  shii'pJlP,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  province  of  Tarantaise,  2 miles  from  Bourg  San  Mau- 
rice. Pop.  1063. 

LESCHENAULT,  (l?sh'en-o/  or  l.Ysheh-nult/.)  PORT,  a 
maritime  settlement  and  inlet  of  West  Australia,  immedi- 
ately opposite  Australind.  about  lat.  33°  18'  S.,  Ion.  115°  37' 
W.,  in  a fertile  district,  with  a harbor  adapted  only  for  boats. 

LESCHIE,  lA'shee,  a village  of  Croatia,  generalship  of 
Ilarlstadt,  on  the  Gaczka.  Pop.  1432. 

LESCHNITZ,  l^sh'nits,  a small  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  1290.  Near  it  is  a hill  con- 
vent greatly  resorted  to  in  pilgrimage. 

LESCURE,  Ife'kilR/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn,  2 miles  N.E.  of  Albi.  Pop.  2070. 

LESCURE,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ari^ge,  5 
miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  Girons.  Pop.  776. 

LESEGNO,  li-sAn'yo,  or  LEZEGNO,  iM-zAn'yo,  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  about  S miles  from  Mondoi'i.  P.  1370. 

LES  GETS,  lA  zhA.  (L.  Jacff.ics,)  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  Savoy,  6 miles  N.E,  of  Taninge.  Pop.  1545. 

LES  GONAIYES.  See  Gon.vives. 

LESTGXANO  DI  BAGNI,  lA-seen-yAtno  dee  bAntyee,  a vil- 
lage of  Northern  Italy,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Parma,  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  springs.  Pop.  2842. 

LESIGNANO  DI  PALMIA,  lA-seen-yA/no  dee  pAl'me-A,  a 
village  of  Italy,  on  the  Baganza,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Parma. 
Pop.' 2786. 

LESINA,  lAs'e-nA,  (anc.  Pha/ros,  or  Plicdnis  In'sula,)  an 
island  of  Dalmatia,  circle  and  23  miles  S.E.  of  Spalatro,  in 
the  Adi  iatic.  between  the  islands  of  Brazza  and  Curzola. 
Length  40  miles,  breadth  from  2 to  6 miles.  Pop.  12.5.39. 
Principal  products,  figs,  wine,  marble,  anchovies,  and  rose- 
mary oil.  Chief  town.  Lesina.  Pop.  2000. 

LESIN.4,  lA-seet7iA.  a town  of  .South  Italy.  Naples,  province 
of  CapitAnata.  29  miles  N.W.  of  Foggia,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Lesina. 

LESIN.A,  LAKE  OF,  (anc.  Pitnta.nnx,)  called  also  SALSO, 
sAl'so.  nr  S.MiPE.  stPpA,  in  Naples,  forms  a kind  of  lagoon 
along  the  .\driatic.  into  which  it  discharges  itself.  Length 
from  E.  to  W.  13  miles,  breadth  3 miles. 

LESKAU.  I s'kOw.  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  circle  and 
W.N.W.  of  ’’ilsen.  Pop.  907. 
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LESKEARD,  a town  of  England.  See  Liskeard. 

LESLIE,  lAzHee,  a burgh  of  barony  and  parish  of  Scotlana 
CO.  of  Fife.  10  miles  S.W.  of  Cupar.  Here  is  the  ancient  sea* 
of  the  Leslies,  Earls  of  Rothes. 

LESLIE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

LES'LIE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ingham  co., 
Michigan,  on  Mill  Creek,  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lansing.  P.  1248. 

LESMAHAGOW,  l&s-m.a-hA'go,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co 
and  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Lanark,  on  the  Clyde,  the  celebrated 
falls  of  which  are  in  this  pari.sh.  Craignethan  Castle,  in 
this  parish,  has  been  identified  with  the  'lillietudlem  of 
Scott’s  Old  Mortality.” 

LES  MARTIGUES.  See  Martigues. 

LESMO,  l^s'mo,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  and 
15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Milan,  near  the  Lambro.  Pop.  1760. 

LESNEVEN,  la'neh-vfixs/  (anc.  Bvevop'olis  H a town  of 
France,  department  of  Fiuistere,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Brest 
Pop.  in  1852,  2847.  It  has  a large  naval  hospital,  and  neai 
it  is  the  church  of  Folgoat,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  struc- 
tures of  the  department. 

LESNEWTH,  l^s^nuth,  a parish  of  England,  co.  CornAvall. 

LESNO,  lAs'no,  a town  of  Lombardy,  situated  11  miles 
S.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  3400. 

LE  SOURDESA'ILLE,  le  soordz'vil,  a po.st-oflice  of  Butler 
co.,  Ohio. 

LESPARRE,  l^s'pan/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde,  37  miles  N.W.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  1404. 

LESSA,  l^s'sS,  a seaport  village  of  I'ortugal,  province  of 
Minho,  4 miles  N.  of  Oporto. 

LESSA  Y,  l^s'sA/,  a toAvn  of  France,  department  of  Manche, 

13  miles  N.W.  of  Coutances.  Pi  p.  1750. 

LESSE,  Kss  or  lAs^seh.  a river  of  Belgium,  joins  the  Meuse 
a little  above  Dinant.  whole  course  under  50  miles. 

LESSE,  l§s'seh.  a village  of  Brunswick,  district  of  Wolf- 
enbiittel,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Brunswick.  Pop.  1062. 

LESSEN,  K's^sen  or  LASZA'N,  lA'shin,  a town  of  AVest 
Prussia,  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  MarienAverder.  Pop.  1670. 

LESSEN,  a village  of  Prussian  Sile.sia,  31  miles  N.AV.  of 
Liegnitz,  on  the  Bober.  Pop.  576. 

LESSEN,  a village  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  district  of 
Wolfenbiittel.  Pop.  4062. 

LES'SER  CROSS  ROADS,  a posGofiBce  of  Somerset  co.,  New 
Jersey. 

LESSINES,  lA'seen^  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut,  on  the  Dender,  19  miles  N.N.W.  of  IMons.  Pop. 

4971.  It  has  a literary  society,  distilleries,  chiccory  and  salt 
factories. 

LES/SINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LESS^LEY,  a post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Missouri,  70  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

LESSNOI-KARAMUSH.  l^ss-noifitA-rA-moosh',  a village  of 
Ru.^sia,  government  and  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Saratov.  P.  2760. 

LESSOE  (Lessiie)  or  LASOE  (Lasiie),  iSs'o'eh,  an  island  of 
Denmark,  in  the  Cattegat,  12  miles  E.  of  the  N.  part  of  Jut- 
land. Area  42  square  miles. 

LESSOLO,  l^s'so-lo,  or  LEZZOLO,  l^Uso-lo,  a town  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  division  of  Turin,  on  the  Dora  Baltea. 

Pop.  1745. 

LES/SON  ISLANDS,  the  most  E.  of  the  Schouten  Islands, 

N.  coa.st  of  Papua.  Lat.  3°  35'  S.,  Ion.  1-44°  48'  E. 

LESSON  A,  l^s-so/nA.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
divi.sion  of  Turin,  5 miles  from  Biel  la.  Pop.  1184. 

LESTERPS,  lAs'taiRp',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Charente,  5 miles  E.N.E.  of  Confolens.  Pop.  1426. 

LES'TER’S  DISTRICT,  a post-office  of  Burke  co.,  Georgia. 

LES'TERVILLE.  a post-office  of  Reynolds’  co.,  Missouri. 

LE  SUEUR,  le-soo/er,  (Fr.  pron.  leh  swuR.)  a county  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  Minnesota,  contains  about  450  square  miles. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  W.by  St.  Peter  s l;iver,  and  drained  by 
Le  Sueur  River.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  is 
said  to  be  fertile.  There  are  several  small  lakes  in  the 
county.  It  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  Capital, 

Le  Sueur.  Pop.  in  1860,  5318. 

LE  SUEUR  , a post-village,  capital  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Peter’s  River,  about  60 
miles  S.W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.about  500.  See  Appendix. 

LESYE,  iSs^veh  or  laiv?  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
and  7 miles  S.S.AV.  of  Namur.  Pop.  1561. 

LESAVALT,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Wigton,  4 miles 
N.AV.  of  Stranraer.  The  coast  is  here  defended  by  bold, 
rocky  cliffs.  The  ancient  castle  of  Lochnaw  stands  on  a 
beautiful  loch  in  this  parish. 

LESZ.A,  kVsoh',  or  LISZ.A,  lee'suh',  a village  of  Austria, 
Transylvania.  37  miles  S.S.E.  of  Hermannstadt.  The  inh.t- 
bitants  are  AVallachians.  and  are  all  soldiers.  Pop.  1220. 

LETA,  KIS.  kish  l.Vtoh',  a village  of  Hungary  co.  of 
Szabolcz,  6 miles  from  Bathor.  Pop.  1497. 

LET.A,  NAGY,  nodj  LVtrJT.  a villaire  of  Hungary,  Thither 
'Theiss.  co.  of  Bihar,  on  the  road  to  Klausenburg.  P.  .3980. 

LETART.  le-tarP.  a township  forming  the  S.  extremity  of 
Meigs  CO..  Ohio,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  Pop.  1213. 

LET.ART  F.\LLS,  a post-village  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  110  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

LEIVCOAIBE  BAS/SET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks 

LET'COMBE  IHFGIS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berka 
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LETCH^ER,  a county  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Kentucky,  bor- 
dering on  Virginia,  contains  an  area  estimated  at  300  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Kentucky 
River,  and  has  the  Cumberland  Mountains  on  the  S.E.  bor- 
der. The  surface  is  occupied  by  valleys  and  mountains, 
which  produce  good  pasture,  and  contain  large  bodies  of 
coal.  Organized  in  1842,  and  named  in  honor  of  Robert  P. 
Letcher,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Kentucky.  Capital, 
Whitesburg.  Pop.  3904,  of  whom  3796  were  free,  and  108 
slaves. 

LETCIFER,  a post-office  of  Harlan  co.,  Kentucky. 

LETCIFERVI  LLtl,  a post-office  of  Green  co.,  Illinois. 

LETCII'WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

LiFTHA.M,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  4 miles  W.  of 
Cupar.  Pop.  383. 

LE/THEM,  a village  of  Scotland,  county  and  5 miles  E. 
of  Forfar.  Pop.  745. 

LETIFENDV  .\nd  KINLOCH,  (kin'-lSK,)  a united  parish  of 
Scotland,  county  and  12  miles  N.  of  Perth,  near  the  Tay. 
It  has  several  lochs,  and  numerous  ancient  remains. 

LE'J'H'ERINGH.4M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

LETIPERINGSET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LETHMATE,  l^Fmd'feh,  a village  of  Rhenish  Pru.ssia, 
government  and  22  miles  W.  of  Arnsberg,  on  the  Leune. 
Pop.  1052. 

LETIFNOT,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

LETl.  U'tee,  a marshy  island  of  Bulgaria,  formed  by  the 
Danube  at  its  Delta,  between  theKiliaand  Soolina  mouths, 
l.ength  42  miles,  breadth  20  miles. 

'jETI  or  LETTEE.  See  Letti. 

LE  TIMBRFVILLE,  leh  tim'ber-vil,  a post-village  of  Ma- 
rion co.,  Ohio,  55  miles  N.  of  Columbus. 

LETITSIIEV.  U-te-ch&v^  (Polish,  Letyczew,  U-tich'&v,  or 
Latyczaw,  lA-tich'&v,)  a town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Podolia,  on  the  Derazuia,  a tributary  of  the  Bug,  69  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Kamieniec.  Pop.  1600. 

LE-TO,  an  island  belonging  to  China,  in  the  Yellow  Sea, 
off  the  peninsula  Shan-toong,  with  a good  harbor,  and  a 
small  town. 

LETOHATCIFEE  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  flows  through 
Lowndes  co.,  and  enters  the  Alabama  from  the  S.E. 

LETTE,  l&Fteh,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  govern- 
ment of  Miinster,  circle  of  Kosfeld.  Pop.  1350. 

LE'HTER  B,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

LETTE  RE,  l^t-ta'r^,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Naples, 
3j  miles  E.  of  Castel-a-mare.  Pop.  4000. 

LETTERHAUTEN,  l^Fter-how'ten,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  East  Flanders,  about  10  miles  E.  of  Ghent. 
Pop. 1085. 

LEl^TERKEN/NY,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co. 
of  Donegal,  on  the  Swilly,  6^  miles  N.W.  of  Raphoe.  Pop. 
2161.  It  has  a harbor  at  the  head  of  Lough  Swilly,  admit- 
ting vessels  of  150  tons. 

LET'T'ERKEN'NY,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania.  Pop.  2087. 

LETH'ERSTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke 

LETTI,  LETTEE,  or  LETI,  ^Ftee,  an  island  in  the  Malay 
.irchipelago,  Timor  Group.  Lat  8°  20'  S..  Ion.  127°  50'  E. 

LEIVTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

LETTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LETTOWITZ,  l^Fto-vrits',  a town  of  Austria  in  Moravia, 
27  miles  N.  of  Briinn,  on  the  Zwittau.  Pop.  1660. 

LETUR,  l4-tooK/,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Albacete, 
30  miles  N.  of  Caravaca.  Pop.  2970. 

LETZLINGEN,  iStsfling'gn,  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
government  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  1073. 

LEUBSDORF,  loibs^doRf,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau.  Pop.  1439. 

LEUBUS,  loPboos,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  28  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Bre.slau,  on  the  Oder.  Pop.  600. 

LEUBUS,  a village  of  Prus.sian  Silesia,  contiguous  to  the 
above,  with  a magnificent  Cistercian  Abbey.  Pop.  1309. 

LEUCA,  CAPO  DI.  See  Cape  Leuca. 

LEUCADIA  or  LEUCAS.  See  Santa  Maura. 

LEUCATE,  luh'k^F,  a village  of  South  France,  department 
of  Aude,  near  the  Mediterranean,  18  miles  S.  of  Narbonne. 
Pop.  in  1852,  1245.  The  Lake  of  Leucate,  partly  in  Aude, 
Is  a lagoon,  10  miles  in  length. 

LEUCE,  an  island  in  the  Black  Sea.  See  Isle  op  Serpents. 

LEUCHARS,  lu'Karz,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife, 
4 miles  N.W.  of  St.  Andrews.  It  has  a station  on  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Dundee  Railway. 

LEUCHTEN IIERG,  loiKRen-bJRo',  a market-town  of  Bava- 
ria, 21  miles  N.E.  of  Amberg,  with  a castle  on  a steep  hill. 
Pop.  563.  In  1814  it  gave  the  title  of  Duke  to  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais.  in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

LEUCTRA,  luk^tra,  a maritime  village  of  Morea,  govern- 
ment of  Laconia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Koron,  11^  miles  N.W.  of 
Tzimova,  and  now  called  Lrftro. 

LEEGAST,  loi'gdst,  or  MARKT  LEUGAST,  maRkt  loP- 
g4st,  a mai-ket-town  of  Bavaria,  Upper  Franconia,  district 
of  Stadtsteinach.  Pop.  1021. 

LEUK  or  LEUCK,  loik,  (Fr.  Louexche,,  loo-Csh^  L.  Leucia.) 
a village  and  celebrated  b;ithing-place  of  Switzerland,  canton 
vf  Valais,  on  the  Rhone,  .at  its  confluence  with  the  Dala,  15 
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miles  E.N.E.  of  Sion,  and  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  St 
Lawrence  Spring  has  a temperature  of  144°  Fahrenheit. 

LEUK.V,  loPkl,  or  LOKENHAUS,  lo'ken-hows',  a market 
town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Gyongyos,  5 miles  from  Giins 
Pop.  1169. 

LEUKERSDORF,  loPkers-doRf',  a village  of  Saxony,  circle 
of  Zwickau,  near  Chemnitz.  Pop.  1302. 

LEUM,  loim,  a town  of  Rhenifdi  Prussia,  government  and 
38  miles  E.N.E.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  Lahn.  Pop.  890. 

LEUPEGHEM,  loPpeh-ohSm,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro 
Vince  of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  15  miles  S.S.W.  ot 
Ghent.  Pop.  1034. 

LEUR,  lUR  or  loR,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  North 
Bral)ant,  6 miles  W.  of  Breda.  Pop.  1101. 

LEUTENBERG,  loi'ten-bfeo',  a town  of  Central  Germany, 
principality  of  Schw.arzburg  Rudolstadt,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Rudolstadt,  with  the  castle  of  Friedensberg. 

LEUTENSDORF,  OBER,  o'ber  loi'tens-doRf',  a town  of 
Bohemia,  24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Leitmeritz.  Pop.  2150. 

LEUTERSDORF,  loi'ters-doRf',  a village  of  Kh«nish 
Prus.sia,  government  of  Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1271. 

LEUTERSIIAUSEN,  loiffers-how'zen,  a town  of  Central 
Germany,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Altmiihl,  7 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Anspach,  with  1422  inhabitants. 

LEUTERSIIAUSEN,  loPters-how'zen,  a town  of  T ')den, 
circle  of  Lower  Rhine.  Pop.  1429. 

LEUTHEN,  loPten,  several  villages  of  Germany,  me  in 
Prussian  Silesia,  government  of  Breslau,  where,  De'-ember 
5,  1757,  Frederick  the  Great  totally  defeated  the  Aus*rian.s. 
Pop.  800. 

LEUTKIRCH,  loiFkiRK,  a town  of  Wiirtemburg,  F miles 
S.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  2000. 

LEUTMERITZ,  Bohemia.  See  Leitmeritz. 

LEUTOMISCHEL,  Bohemia.  See  Leitomlschel. 

LEUTSCHAU,  loiFshCw,  (Hun.  LiJcse,  Ib^chd',)  a roy  1 free 
town  of  North  Hungary,  circle  of  Zips,  on  a hill,  123  miles 
N.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  5500.  It  was  once  a place  of  great 
strength,  but  its  fortifications  are  now  in  a very  dilapidated 
state.  It  has  the  oldest  Lutheran  college  in  Hungary,  a 
Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  seminary  for  noble  feirales, 
and  an  asylum  for  the  children  of  soldiers. 

LEUVEN,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Louvain. 

LEUZE,  luz,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut, 
on  the  Dender,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  5880,  engaged 
in  dyeing,  bleaching,  brewing,  &c. 

LEVA,  IrPvoh',  or  LEWENZ,  l^^Jnts,  a market- town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  Perecz,  a tributary  of  the  Gran,  54  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Pesth.  It  was  once  fortified,  and  was  repeatedly 
beleaguered  by  the  Turks,  who  were  here  defeated  by  the 
Austrians  in  1 664.  Pop.  4299. 

LEVAL-TRAHEGNIES,  leh-v^PtrS'hSn'yee/,  a village  of 
Belgium,  province  of  Ilainaut,  13  miles  E.  of  Mons.  Pop. 
1405. 

LEVANE,  lA-vd'ni,  formerly  CASTEL  DI  LEONA,  kis  t§F- 
dee  Id-otni,  a town  of  Tuscany,  province  and  26  miles  S.E. 
of  Florence,  on  the  Arno.  Pop.  2000. 

LEVANGER,  Id-vdng'gher,  a town  of  Norway,  35  miles 
N.E.  of  Trondhjem,  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  Trondhjem- 
fiord.  The  harbor  is  well  sheltered,  and  forms  a kind  of 
commercial  outpost  for  Trondhjem.  Pop.  745. 

LEVANtN'A,  a post-village  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York  on 
the  E.  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake,  14  or  15  miles  S.dV.  of  Aub?  rn. 
Here  is  a steamboat  landing.  Pop.  about  300. 

LEVANSO.  See  Levanzo. 

LEVANNA,  a village  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Cno 
River,  52  miles  above  Cincinnati. 

LEVANT,  l^v^nF,  (from  the  French  verb  lever,  to  “ rise.” 
and  signifying  literally  the  “ rising,”  but,  like  the  Latin 
Oritns,  signifying  the  ‘‘  East,”)  a name  of  French  derivation, 
usually  applied  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
extending  from  the  western  part  of  Greece  round  to  the 
western  border  of  Egypt. — Adi.  and  inhab.  Levantine,  16v'- 
an-teent.  (It.  Levanting,  li-vdn-tee/no.) 

LEVANT,  le-v^nt,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Kendus- 
keag,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Bangor,  and  about  75  miles  N.E.  of 
Augusta.  The  village  is  situated  on  a fall  in  the  stream,  which 
affords  good  water-power,  which  is  extensively  employed  tu 
the  manufacture  of  shingles,  clapboards,  and  other  lumber. 
There  is  also  a chair  factory  here.  In  1851  a portion  of  Leva’  li 
township  was  taken  off  to  form  the  township  of  Kenduskt^ag. 
Pop.  in  1850,  1841;  of  the  township,  in  1860,  1301, 

LEVANT,  a post-village  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York,  r-n 
Conewango  Creek,  about  18  miles  E.S.E.  from  Maysville. 

LEVANTE,  lA-vdiPtA,  a province  of  Sardinia,  division  'f 
Genoa,  bordering  the  Mediterranean  for  about  45  miles. 
Area  261  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1852, 79,080.  Principal  tow’ns, 
Spezzia,  (the  capital,)  Lerici,  Levan  to,  and  Sarzana. 

LEVANTINE,  U-vdn-teetP,  VAL,  (It.  Lemntina,  Lj-van- 
tee/nd,)  a valley  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Ticino,  extents 
from  St.  Gothard  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ticino  with  th« 
Blegno.  Length  16  miles,  breadth  1 mile. 

LEVANTO,  li-v^n^to,  a maritime  town  of  Sardinia,  divi- 
sion of  Genoa,  province  of  Leviinte,  on  a .small  bay  of  the 
Mediterranean,  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Spezzia.  Pop.  4596. 
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lEVANZO,  i\-vin'zo,  or  LEVANSO,  (anc.  Buccina?  or 
Pltorhantiaf)  cue  of  the  ^Egades  Islands,  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Sicily,  9 miles  W.  of  Trapani;  length  4 miles,  breadth  3 
miles.  Pop.  I. 500. 

LEVARI),  NAGY,  nodj  U'vaRd/,  or  GIIOSS-SCIIUTZEN, 
(Gn  ss-Schiitzen,)  groce-shiit'sen,  a market-town  of  Hun- 
gary, 26  miles  N.N.W.  of  Presburg.  Pop.  2762. 

LEVEE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Kentucky. 
LEVEL,  liVSP,  or  KALTENSTEIN,  kdPten-stme',  a village 
of  Hungary,  4 miles  from  Wieselburg.  Pop.  1184. 

LE  V'EL,  a post-office  of  Richland  district.  South  Carolina. 
LEVEL,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio. 

LEV^ELAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LEV’^EL  GREEN,  a post-office  of  Giles  co.,  Virginia.’ 
LEUVEN,  a small  river  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Black  and  White  Levon,  or 
Line,  near  Stapleton,  flows  S.W.  for  15  miles,  and  joins  the 
Esk  3 miles  S.  of  Longtown. 

LEVEN,  a small  river  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  forms 
the  channel  by  which  Windermere  communicates  with 
Morecambe  Bay. 

LEVEN,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumbarton, 
rises  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  discharges 
its  surplus  waters  into  the  Clyde,  at  Dumbarton  Castle, 
after  a S.  course  of  7 miles. 

LEVEN,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  issues  from 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  Loch  Leven,  and  after  an  E.  cour.se 
of  14  miles,  enters  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Leven. 

LEVEN,  a seaport  and  bathing-place  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Fife,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leven,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Kirk- 
caldy. Pop.  1827,  employed  in  linen  manufactures,  and  in 
tile  and  iron  works. 

LEVEN,  a small  stream  of  Scotland,  Argyleshire,  flowing 
into  Loch  Leven. 

LEVEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 
LEVEN,  LOCII,  ISk  iJv^^n,  of  Scotland,  is  in  the  county  of 
Kinross.  Circuit  about  11  miles.  It  contains  several  islands, 
on  one  of  which,  near  Kinross,  are  the  remains  of  a famous 
castle,  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts  was  confined  in  1567-8, 
and  signed  her  abdication  on  duly  4th,  1567,  and  from  which, 
on  May  2d,  1568,  she  made  her  memorable  eaiape,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Langside. 

LEVEN,  LOCII,  a narrow  arm  of  Loch  Linnhe,  from  which 
it  stretches  E.  for  12  miles,  between  the  counties  of  Argyle 
and  Inverness.  Scenes  highly  picture.sque,  and  on  its  S.  side 
is  the  wild  vale  of  Glencoe. 

LE/VENS,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Westmoreland, 
parishes  of  Haversham  and  Kendal. 

LE^VENSHULME,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
3 miles  S.E.  of  Manchester,  with  a station  on  the  railway 
from  Manchester  to  Crewe. 

LEVENTO,  lAvSn'to,  or  LEVENZO,  U-vSn'zo,  a village 
of  France,  situated  11  miles  N.  of  Nice,  with  1500  inhabi 
tants.  Massena,  one  of  Bonaparte’s  marshals,  though  born 
^ in  Nice,  M'as  brought  up  in  this  town  and  is  claimed  by  the 
inhabitants  as  their  townsman. 

LEV'EN  WORTH  or  LEAVENWORTH,  a post-village,  capi- 
tal of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  River,  125  miles  S. 
of  Indianapolis.  It  is  situated  at  the  Horseshoe  Bend,  and 
is  the  principal  shipping  point  for  an  extensive  region.  The 
county  seat  was  located  here  in  1843,  since  which  a good 
court-house  and  other  public  buildings  have  been  erected. 
Fop.  estimated  at  800. 

LEVERANO,  lAvAr.I/no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto,  10  miles  IV.S.W.  of  Lecce.  Pop.  1670. 

LEV^ER,  D AR/CY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 
LEV/ERETT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co., 
.Massachusetts.  28  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  964. 
LEV/ER.  GREAT,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 
LEV/ERING,  a postvillage  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio,  about  60 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbu.s. 

LE\VERINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 
LEVERINGTON,  a post-office  of  Philadelphia  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

LEVER,  LITTLE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Bolton,  Bury,  and  Manchester  Cana's. 

LEVERN,  lA/vern,  a vill.age  of  Rhenish  Prus.sia,  govern- 
ment of  Minden,  circle  of  Liibbecke.  Pop.  12-30. 
LEV'ERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
LEVERTON,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 
LEVERTON,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 
LE'VI.  a post-office  of  .Jackson  co.,  Ohio. 

LEVICE,  l.A-vee'chA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
province  and  10  miles  from  Alba,  on  the  East  Bormida.  here 
cro.ssed  by  a bridge.  Pop.  1124. 

LEVICO,  lAv^e-ko,  a market-town  of  the  Tyrol,  10  miles 
S.E.  of  Trient,  near  a small  lake.  Pop.  3517. 

LEV'IER.  leh-vc-A^  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Doubs.  11  miles  M’.N.IV.  of  I'ontarlier.  Pop.  in  1852. 1600. 

lAD'IG.NAC.  leh-veen'yAkt.  a village  of  France,  department 
>f  Lot-et-Garonne,  9 miles  N.  of  .Marmande.  I’op.  1586. 
LEVGNGTON.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  SulTolk. 
LEVMSIIA.M.  a parish  of  England.  See  I iEAVISIIVM. 
LEVITA  or  LEBITA.  I'-v'e-tdor  1 i-vee'td.  (anc.  Ld>inHhox.) 
an  island  in  Ihe  Grecian  Arcliinelago, ’20  miles  E.N.E.  of 
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Amorgos,  lat.  37°  N.,  Ion.  26°  32'  E.  It  is  4 miles  long  by  4 
miles  bro.ad.  ^ 

LEVIZZANO,  lA-vit-sd,'no,  a market-town  of  Italy  situa- 
ted 17  miles  S.W.  of  Modena.  Pop.  2200. 

LEVONE,  lA-vo'nA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  dis- 
trict and  about  4 miles  S.  of  Turin.  Pop.  1026. 

LEVORANO,  lA-vo-rd/no,  a market-town  of  N.aples.  pro- 
vince of  Otranto,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Lecce.  Pop.  1800. 

LEVROUX,  leh-vroo/,  (anc.  Gabatum?  or  Leprosum  f)  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Indre,  13  miles  N.  of  Chateaurmx. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3576.  It  has  manufactories  of  fine  woollen 
cloths  and  leather,  and  a bri.sk  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and 
wool.  It  was  formerly  fortified. 

LEWY,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  an  area  of 
1000  square  miles.  The  Suwanee  River  forms  its  boundary 
on  the  N.W.,  and  the  IVithlacoochee  on  the  S.  The  surface 
is  nearly  level,  consisting  mostly  of  pine  wood,  marshes,  and 
savannahs.  The  soil  is  sandy.  Pop.  1781,  of  whom  1331 
were  free. 

LEW  AN/NICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

LEWENZ.  See  Leva. 


LEAVES,  lu'is,  a parliamentary  borough  and  town  of  Eng- 
land,  co.  of  Sussex,  on  the  navigable  Ouse,  44  miles  S.E.  of 
London,  and  8^  miles  N.E.  of  Brighton.  Pop.  in  1851,  9533 
It  is  finely  situated  on  a declivity  of  the  South  Downs,  and 
has  a grammar  school,  almshouses,  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Gundrada,  4th  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, an  elegant  county-hall,  a county  jail,  and  house  of  cor- 
rection, barracks,  and  theatre.  A considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  with  London  by  the  port  of  New'haven,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ouse.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  amply  supplied 
with  water.  Lewes  is  said  to  have  been  the  Roman  station 
Mutuantonis.  Simon  de  Montford  and  the  barons,  in  1264, 
defeated  Henry  III.  here,  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle. 

LEW'ES,  a posbvillage  of  Sussex  co.,  Delaware,  on  DeLv 
ware  Bay,  oppo-slte  the  Breakwater,  45  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dover. 
It  has  3 large  hotels,  3 churches,  a telegraph  station,  and 
several  stores.  Pop.  970. 

LEWIES  AND  REHOtBETH,  a hixndred  in  the  E.  part  of 
Sussex  CO.,  Delaware,  with  a posboffice  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  2086. 

LEWIN,  li-^eent,  a small  frontier  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
14  miles  AAL  of  Glatz.  Pop.  1330. 

LEAVIN;  a village  of  Bohemia,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Leitmeritz. 
Pop.  599. 

LEAVIS,  (with  HAR/RIS,)  the  most  Northern  and  largest 
island  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  off  the  AA'.  coast  of  Scotland, 
between  lat.  57°  40'  and  58°  32'  N.,  and  Ion.  6°  and  7°  AV. 
separated  from  the  Mainland  by  the  Minch  Channel,  30  miles 
across.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  60  miles,  greatest  breadth  30 
miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  22.918.  On  the  E.  side  are  Loch  Erisort 
and  Broad  Bay,  and  on  the  AA'.  Loch  Roag.  Its  N.  headland, 
the  Butt  of  Lewis,  lat.  58°  31'  N.,  Ion.  6°  14'  AV.,  rises  to  80 
feet  above  the  sea.  Sunneval  Mountain  is  estimated  to  be 
2700  feet  in  height,  and  a great  part  of  the  island  is  rugged, 
but  it  is  not  generally  so  lofty  and  bare  as  Harris,  and  it  has 
many  low  swampy  tracts.  Gneiss  is  the  prevailing  rock,  and 
much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  peat,  and  with  remains 
of  ancient  forests.  The  island  abounds  with  Druidic  edifices 
and  ruined  fortresses.  The  people  are  almost  entirely  of 
Celtic  descent;  but  in  the  N.  (Butt  of  Lewis)  are  a race  of 
purely  Scandinavian  origin,  although  speaking  the  Gaelic 
language.  Stornoway,  the  only  town,  is  on  the  E.  coast. 

LEWIS,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  New  A'ork, 
has  an  area  of  about  1290  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Black  River  (by  which  it  is  intersected)  and  its  tributaries, 
and  by  Oswegatchie  River.  'These  streams  afford  valuable 
water-power.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly  or  uneven. 
'The  soil  is  usually  fertile,  and,  along  Black  River  and  some 
other  streams,  of  excellent  quality.  Iron  and  lead  ores  are 
mined  to  some  extent.  Black  River  is  navigable  for  small 
boats  through  this  county.  Organized  in  1805.  Capital, 
Martinsburg.  Pop.  28,580. 

LEAVIS,  a county  tu  the  N.  part  of  AV.  A'irginia,  has  an 
area  of  530  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  AV.  fork 
of  Monongahela  River.  The  surface  is  rocky.'hilly,  and  in 
some  parts  mountainous.  Stone-coal  is  found  in  the  county. 
A turnpike  has  been  constructed  from  AVeston  to  Fairmont, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Formed  in  1816,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Colojiel  Charles  Lewis.  Capital,  AVeston. 
Pop.  7999,  of  whom  7769  were  free,  and  230  slaves. 

IjEWIS,  a county  in  the  S.S.AA'.  part  of  Tennessee ; area 
estimated  at  450  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Buffalo 
River,  an  affluent  of  Duck  River.  'The  surface  is  uneven; 
the  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Formed  a few’  years  ago,  and  nanujd 
in  honor  of  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  the  explorer  of  the 
Northwestern  'Territory.  Capital,  Newburg.  Pop.  2241,  of 
whom  1994  were  free,  and  247  slaves. 

LEAVIS.  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kentucky,  bordering 
on  Ohio,  has  an  area  estimated  at  400  Sfiuare  miles.  The 
Ohio  River  forms  its  entire  boundary  on  the  N.,  and  it 
is  .also  drained  by  Caliin  Creek.  The  surface  is  generally 
hilly:  the  .soil  of  the  AA'.  part  is  fertile,  and  that  of  the  river 
bottoms  excellent.  A'aluable  quarries  of  slate  and  lime.stone 
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have  been  opened  in  this  county,  near  the  river.  It  con- 
tains the  Ksculapia  Spring,  a fashionable  watering-place. 
Formed  in  1806.  Capital,  Clarksburg.  Pop.  8.361,  of  whom 
8131  were  free,  and  230  slaves. 

LEWIS,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Missouri,  has  an 
area  of  520  square  miles.  The  Mississippi  River  forms  its 
eastern  boundary,  and  separates  it  from  Illinois.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Wyacoml.a,  the  North  Fabius,  the  8onth 
Fabius,  and  the  Middle  Fabius,  which  enters  the  North 
Fabins  near  the  county  seat.  The  surface  is  diversified;  j 
about  half  of  the  county  is  well  timbered  with  forests,  dis- 
tributed along  the  rivers,  and  separated  by  beautiful  upland 
meadows  or  prairies,  the  soil  of  which  is  deep  remarkably  ' 
fertile,  and  easily  cultivated.  Co.al  has  been  discovered  in 
several  places.  Limestone  underlies  a pa>*t  of  the  county. 
Capital,  Monticello.  Pop.  12,286,  of  whom  11,007  were  free, 
and  1279  slaves. 

LEWIS,  a large  county  in  the  W.  part  of  Washington 
Territory,  has  an  area  estimated  at  2000  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Chehalis  co.,  on  the  N.  by  Thurston 
CO.,  on  the  E.  by  the  Cascade  Range,  and  is  drained  by  Cow- 
litz River  and  Chehalis  River,  and  several  smaller  streams,  j 
The  surface  in  the  E.  part  is  uneven  and  sometimes  moun- 
tainous. The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Capital,  Claquato. 
Pop. 384. 

LEWIS,  a post-township  of  Essex  co..  New  York,  inter- 
sected by  Boquet  River,  about  125  miles  N.  of  Albany.  It 
contains  valuable  beds  of  iron  ore.  Pop.  1807. 

LEWIS,  a township  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  1690. 

LEWIS,  a post-township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Brown  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  95  miles 
S.W.  by  S.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  2748. 

LEWIS,  a township  in  Clay  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  903. 

LEWIS,  a post-office  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana. 

LEW'ISBER'RY,  a post-village  of  York  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 10  miles  in  a direct  line  S.  of  Harrisburg.  Popula- 
tion 292. 

LEWISBOROUGH,  lu'is-bur'ruh,  a,  post-township  on  the 
E.  border  of  Westchester  co..  New  York,  lOO  miles  S.  bj'  E. 
of  Albany.  Pop.  160S. 

LEW'ISBURG,  or  DERRS'TOWN,  a flourishing  town  of 
Buffalo  township,  capital  of  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania,  is  de- 
lightfully situated  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek,  69  mites  N.  of  Harrisburg.  It 
is  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  fertile  valley  of  Buffalo  Creek, 
and  is  the  most  populous  town  in  the  county.  A.  large 
quantity  of  grain  and  other  produce  is  shipped  at  this  place. 
Lewisburg  is  connected  bj"^  a bridge  with  the  E.  bank  of  the 
river,  and  is  on  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad.  It  contains 
the  university  of  Lewisburg,  founded  in  1849,  8 cliurches,  a 
town-hall,  2 banks,  1 newspaper  office,  an  academy,  and  2 
iron-foundries.  Pop.  in  1850,  2012;  in  1860,  2666. 

LEW'ISBURG,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Green- 
brier co.,  W.Virgini.a,  214  miles  W.  of  Richmond,  and  9 miles 
W.  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  and  healthy  region  among  the  mountains,  and  is 
a place  of  active  business.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
western  counties  is  held  at  Lewisburg.  It  contains  3 
churches,  1 academy,  and  one  printing-office.  Pop.  969, 

LEWISBURG,  a post-village  of  Conway  co.,  Arkansas, 
OP  the  Arkansas  River,  60  miles  above  Little  Rock,  was 
formerly  the  county  seat.  Pop.  350. 

LEWISBURd,  a post-village,  capital  of  Marshall  county, 
Tennessee,  55  miles  S.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  from  400  to  500. 

LEWISBURG,  a village  of  Mason  co.,  Kentucky,  7 miles 
S.  of  Maysville, 

LEWISBURG,  a village  of  Mnhlenburg  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
Green  Biver,  160  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

LEWISBURG,  a post-village  of  Rush  township.  Cham- 
paign CO.,  Ohio,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Url)ana.  It  has  several 
mills  Pop.  379. 

LEWISBURG,  a small  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio. 

LEWISBURG,  a thriving  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Eaton  and  Piqua  Railroad.  56  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

LMWISBURG,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
W abash  River  and  Canal,  8 miles  E.  of  Logansport.  Pop. 
about  300. 

LBWISBURG,  a village  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana,  10  miles 
N.  of  Greenfield. 

LEWIS  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio. 

LEWIS  CREEK,  a fine  mill-stream  of  Addison  and  Chit- 
tenden counties,  in  the  W.  part  of  Vermont,  falls  into  Lake 
Champlain. 

LEWIS’  FORK,  a post-office  of  Wilkes  co..  North  Carolina. 

LEWISHAM,  lu'ish-am.  a village  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Kent,  on  the  Havensbourne,  5 miles  S.E.  of  London. 
Pop.  in  1851, 15.054.  The  village,  about  1 mile  in  length,  has 
many  handsome  residences,  and  a school,  founded  in  1647. 
It  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

LEW'IS  ISLAND,  Dampier  Archi pelage,  off  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Australia,  is  in  lat.  20^^  35'  S.,  Ion.  116°  33'  E. 

LEW'ISPORT,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  11  miles  W.  of  Hawesville,  has  about 
250  inhabitants. 


LEWIS  RIA'ER  or  SNAKE  RIA’ER,  the  large.st  r.ttluent 
of  the  Columbia  River,  rises  by  seviwal  sources  on  tbe’  E. 
side  of  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near 
43°  N.  lat.,  and  1U9°  W.  Ion.,  its  head  waters  interlocking 
with  those  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  Its  general  couire  is 
westerly  till  it  reaches  115"^  StK  W.  Ion.,  when  it  changi^s  to 
N.  by  W.,  and  continues  nearly  in  this  direction  to  the  46th 
parallel ; then  it  reassumes  its  westerly  course  and  falls  into 
the  Columbia  Iviver,  in  about  46°  6'  N.  lat..  and  118°  4U  W. 
Ion.  The  entire  length  is  estimated  at  9()()  miles. 

LEWIS’  STORE,  a postroffice  of  Siiottsylvania  co.,  Virginia 

LEWISTON,  lufis-tpn,  a flourishing  post-town  of  Aiulro.s- 
coggin  CO..  Maine,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Andro.s- 
coggin  River,  here  cros.sed  by  a bridge  1700  feet  long,  and 
on  the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  Railroad,  33  miles  N. 
of  Portland.  The  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  Itailroad 
communicates  with  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad 
at  Danville,  6 miles  below  Lewiston,  and  with  the  Andros- 
coggin Railroad  at  Leeds,  11  miles  above.  A railroad  is 
also  in  course  of  construction  to  connect  Lewiston  with 
Bath.  Lewiston  has  rt;cently  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant manufacturing  towns  in  the  state.  The  Andros- 
coggin here  has  a fall  of  60  feet  in  15  rods,  affording  water 
privileges  equal  to  the  best  in  New  England.  The  scenery 
I in  this  portion  of  its  course  is  remarkably  wild  and  pic- 
tui'esque.  About  700  acres  of  land,  adjoining  the  falls,  have 
been  purchased  by  a company  of  capitalists,  who  intend 
building  up  a manufacturing  city.  A dan;  bas  been  con- 
structed across  the  river,  and  a canal,  60  feed  wide,  has  been 
excavated,  extending  from  above  the  falls  to  the  mills,  f.nd 
such  is  the  conformation  of  the  ground  that  the  wat(M-  can 
be  used  several  times.  The  principal  corporations  at  lue- 
.sent  are  the  Lincoln  Mill,  the  Hill  Mill,  Beale’s  Mill,  and 
another  that  has  recently  gone  into  operation.  The  four 
corporations  run  about  70,000  spindles.  The  kinds  of  goods 
manufactured  include  coarse  cottons,  prints,  tweeds,  siiti- 
nets,  flannels,  &c.  Two  other  mills  are  in  cour.«e  of  erec- 
tion. There  is  here  a machine  shop  400  feet  by  70,  and  4 
stories  high,  with  a capacity  for  lOOO  hands.  The  capital  of 
the  company  is  $1,000,000.  Another  machine  shop  for  the 
manufacture  of  steam-engines  is  owned  by  a private  indi- 
vidual. The  aggregate  capital  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  Lewiston  is  about  $2,600.000 ; the  monthly  payment 
to  operatives  amounts  to  about  $70,000.  Lewiston  cc-ctains 
churches  of  5 or  6 denominations,  I national  bank, -1  sta+e 
bank,  a savings  institution,  a valuable  public,  library,  and 
a first-class  hotel,  called  the  Dewitt  House,  which  contains 
125  rooms  and  cost  about  $30,000.  The  schools  are  among 
the  best  in  the  state,  and  include  a high-school,  grammar, 
and  primary  schools.  One  newspaper  is  published  here. 
Lewistox  F.vels  Village,  which  comprises  the  villages  on 
both  sides  of  the  Androscoggin,  contains  about  80  stores. 
From  its  present  prospects,  there  appears  reason  to  believe 
that  Lewiston  will  soon  become  one  of  the  largest  interior 
towns  in  the  state.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1840,  1801 ; in 
1850,  3584;  in  1860  it  amounted  to  7424;  and  in  1865,  esti- 
mated at  ftom  8000  to  9000. 

LEWISTON,  a post-town,  port  of  entry,  and  town, ship 
of  Niagara  co..  New  York,  situated  at  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation  on  Niagara  River,  midway  between  the  Falks 
and  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario,  being  7 miles  distant  fi nn 
each.  It  is  connected  by  a suspension  bridge  across  the 
Niagara  with  Queenstown  on  the  Canada  side.  It  has  rail- 
road communication  with  Rochester  and  Albany,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  Buffalo  and  Detroit  on  the  other.  During 
the  summer,  steamboats  ply  daily  between  this  place  and 
ports  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  reaching 
Montreal  in  about  27  hours.  Lewiston  is  a place  of  active 
trade.  It  contains,  be.sides  the  county  buildings,  4 or  5 
churches,  an  academy,  and  numerous  stores.  Niagara  Dis- 
trict, of  which  Lewiston  is  the  port  of  entry,  includes  also 
the  ports  of  Oak  Orchard  Creek.  Olcott,  and  Wilson,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  Youngstown  and  Suspension  Bridge  on  Niagara 
River.  The  commerce  of  the  district  with- Canada  for  1847, 

1850,  and  1851,  is  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table : — 

1847  1850  1851 

$166,541  . . $325,5.S8  . . $585,784 

Imports, 18,015  . . 353,954  . . 103,985 

The  exports,  coastwise,  for  1851,  amounted  in  value  to 
$433,634;  and  the  imports  to  $236,684.  Total  exports  for 

1851,  $1,019,418;  imports,  $340,669.  By  far  the  larger  ) art 
of  the  above  was  entered  at  Lewiston.  The  shipping  own(>d 
in  the  district.  June  30,  1852,  was  624  tons.  The  number 
of  foreign  arrivals  for  the  year  was  691 ; tons,  213.613,  of 
which  69,484  were  in  American  bottoms.  The  clearances 
were  the  same  as  the  arrivals.  During  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  LewLston  w.as  entirely  laid  w.asteby  the  enemy, 
every  house  having  been  burnt.  Pop.  of  townsbip,  .3379. 

LEWISTON,  a post-office  of  Forsyth  co.,  Georgia. 

LEWISTON,  a village  of  Cohtmbia  co..  Wi.sconsin.  45 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Madison,  contains  5 stores  and  50  dwelling's. 
Pop.  of  townsbip,  1039. 

LEWISTON  FALLS  TILLAGE,  Maine.  Sec  Lewlsto.n. 

LEWISTON,  a seapert  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  co.  cf 
Prince,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  N.  end  of  the  island,  on  tha 
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N.side  of  tlie  entrance  tc  Holland  Bay.  Lat.  46°  51'  N.,  Ion. 

64°  r W. 

LKW/ISTOWN,  a flourishing  town,  capital  of  Mifflin  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  .luniata  Biver,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kishicoquillas  Creek,  60  miles  by  railroad 
N W.  of  Harrisburg.  The  situation  is  elevated  and  beau- 
tit  iil  Lewistown  has  ample  facilities  for  trade,  by  means 
of  the  c'-aal  and  railroad,  which  follow  the  Juniata  River 
through  a great  part  of  its  course,  and  connect  the  town 
with  I'itt-SDurg,  Philadelphia.  &c.  Large  quantities  of  wheat, 
Indian  corn.  pork,  and  iron  are  exported  from  this  place. 
The  town  has  a spaciijus  court-house,  6 churches,  an  acade- 
my, 2 banks,  1 or  2 new.spaper  offlces,  a manufactory  of 
reaping  and  mowing-machines,  an  iron  furnace,  &c.  Pop. 
in  1850,  2735;  in  i860,  2638;  in  1865,  about  3500. 

LEWISTOWN,  a small  village  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland, 
10  miles  N.  of  Frederick. 

LEWISTOWN,  a post-village  of  Logan  co..  Ohio,  on  the 
Miami  River,  66  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Columbus. 

LEWISTOWN,  a post-village  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio,  166 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

LEWISTOWN,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Ful- 
ton CO.,  Illinois,  55  miles  N.W.  of  Springfield.  A branch 
railroad  connects  it  with  the  Chicago  and  Quincy  R.R.  It 
has  3 churches,  1 bank  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  1238. 

LEWHSVILLF,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Penirsylva- 
nia,  22  miles  S.W.  of  West  Chester. 

LEWISVILLE,  a village  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
167  miles  W,  of  Harrisburg,  contained  in  1851, 1 church, 
and  14  houses. 

LEWISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Brunswick  co.,  Virginia, 
78  miles  S.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

LEWISVILLE,  a post-village  in  Chester  district.  South 
Carolina,  60  miles  N.  of  Columbia. 

LEWISVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lafayette  co., 
Arkansas,  160  miles  S.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

LEWISVILLE,  a small  village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio. 

LEWISVILLE,  a village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  Canal,  80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

LEWISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  110 
miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

LEWISVILLE,  n post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Central  Kaflroad,  42  miles  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

LEW-KEW  ISLANDS,  in  the  Pacific.  See  LOO-CHOO. 

LKWK'NOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

LEW,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LEW',  TREN 'CHARD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LEX'DEN,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

LEX'H.VM,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LEXHAM,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LEX'INGTON,  a district  in  the  central  part  of  South 
Carolina,  has  an  area  of  980  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  Saluda  River,  and  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Broad 
River  and  the  Congaree,  and  on  the  S.WL  by  the  North 
Edisto  River.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly.  The  Green- 
ville and  Columbia  Railroad  passes  through  the  district : the 
Congaree  River  is  navigable  for  steamboats  along  the  border. 
Capital,  Lexington.  Pop.  15,579,  of  whom  9337  were  free, 
and  6202  slaves. 

LEXINGTON,  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine, 
about  51  miles  N.N.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  495. 

LEXINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex 
co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Lexington  and  West  Cambridge 
Branch  Railroad,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Boston.  It  was  at  Lex- 
ington that  the  Americans  in  arms  first  met  the  British,  on 
the  morning  of  April  19, 1775.  A monument  with  an  appro- 
priate inscription  has  been  erected  on  the  green  by  the  state, 
to  commemorate  the  patriotism  and  valor  of  the  eight  per- 
sons who  fell  in  the  encounter.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2329. 

LEXINGTON,a  post-township  forming  the  S.W'.  extremity 
of  Greene  co..  New  York,  about  50  miles  S.W.  of  Albany. 
Pop.  1657. 

LEXINGTON,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

LEXINGTON,  a handsome  post-village,  capital  of  Rock- 
bridge CO.,  \Trginia,  on  the  North  River,  an  affluent  of  James 
River,  146  miles  W.  of  Richmond,  and  35  miles  N.W.  of 
Lynchburg.  It  is  situated  in  a valley,  and  surrounded  by 
beautiful  mountain  scenery.  Washington  College,  founded 
at  this  place  in  1798,  and  endowed  by  General  Washington, 
has  a library  of  4950  volumes.  The  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute was  established  here  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, in 
1838-9.  Le.xington  contains  4 or  5 churches,  2 seminaries, 
2 printing-offices,  and  several  fine  brick  residences.  It  was 
laid  out  in  1778.  Pop.  2135. 

LEXINGTON,  a flourishing  and  beautiful  post-village, 
capital  of  Davidson  co..  North  Carolina,  is  situated  near 
Abbott’s  Creek,  an  affluent  of  Yadkin  River,  112  miles  W. 
of  Raleigh.  Valuable  mines  of  lead  and  silver  have  been 
opened  in  the  county.  The  Central  Railroad  of  North 
Carolina  passes  through  Lexington. 

LEXINGTON,  a tliriving  post-village,  capital  of  Oglethorpe 
CO.,  Georgia,  3^  miles  from  the  Athens  Branch  Railroad,  and 
75 ’miles  W.N.W'.  of  Augusta,  is  situated  in  a healthy  and 
fertile  region,  which  is  noted  for  the  production  of  cotton. 
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It  contains  2 churches,  an  academy,  and  a teinale  semlnwry 
Several  of  the  most  eminent  citii;eus  of  Georgia  have  resided 
here. 

LEXINGTON,  a post-village  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Alabama, 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Florence.  Pop.  8S7. 

LEXINGTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Holmes  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi, on  a .small  affluent  of  the  Yazoo  River,  70  mili  f N. 
of  Jackson.  Yazoo  River,  which  borders  the  county  on  the 
W.,  is  a fine  stream  for  navigation.  Two  newspapers  are 
published  here. 

LEXINGTON,  a post-office  of  Burle.son  co.,  Texas. 

LEXINGTON,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Hender- 
son co.,  Tennessee,  on  Beech  River,  a small  afliuent  of  Ten- 
nessee River,  122  miles  W'.S.W.  of  Nashville.  It  is  situated 
in  a fertile  couiitiy,  and  has  an  active  trade.  It  contains  2 
or  3 churches,  and  2 female  seminaries.  Pop.  in  1860,  about 
700. 

LEXINGTON,  a handsome  and  wealthy  city,  capital  of 
Fayette  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the  Town  Fork  of  the  Llkhorn 
River,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Frankfort,  81  miles  S.  of  Cii’cinnati, 
and  94  miles  E.  of  Louisville.  Lat.  38°  6'  N , Ion.  84°  18t  W . 
Lexington  is  the  second  city  of  the  state  in  population  and 
importance.  Few  inland  towns  are  more  delightfully  situ- 
ated or  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  geiu-ral 
appearance.  It  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks;  the  streets 
are  well  paved,  and  bordered  with  ornamental  trees.  Main 
Street  is  80  feet  wide,  and  more  than  a mile  long.  Vlany 
of  the  public  and  private  buildings  are  spacious  and  very 
handsome  specimens  of  architecture,  'ihe  surrounding 
country  is  undulating,  highly  cultivated,  and  dotted  with 
elegant  mansions.  Lexington  is  distinguished  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  literary  and  scientific  establishments.  Transyl- 
vania University  of  this  place  is  a flourishing  institution: 
the  departments  of  law  and  medicine  are  probably  more 
frequented  than  any  other  in  the  Western  States.  It  has  a 
library  of  14,000  volumes.  The  halls  of  the  university  are 
among  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  city.  The  state 
lunatic  asylum  located  here  occupies  a large  and  beautiful 
building,  capable  of  accommodating  more  than  300  patients. 
The  city  also  contains  a covirt-house,  2 banks,  a public  library, 
several  academies,  a mu.seum,  an  orphan  asylum,  about  12 
churches,  and  several  newspaper  offices.  A monument  is  to 
be  erected  here  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Clay,  who  resided 
at  Ashland,  a mile  and  a half  from  the  city.  Lexington  is 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade,  facilitated  by  railway.s — one 
extending  to  Louisville  via  Frankfort,  and  another  recently 
completed  connecting  it  with  Cincinnati.  Other  railways  are 
in  course  of  construction  to  Maysville  and  Danville.  This 
place  is  the  seat  of  valuable  manufiictures,  the  most  impoih 
ant  of  which  are  bagging,  ropes,  iron,  brass,  and  .silver  ware, 
machinery,  and  carriages.  The  city  and  suburbs  produce 
annually  about  3,000,000  yards  of  bagging,  and  2,500,000 
pounds  of  rope.  Lexington  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Ken- 
tucky. It  was  founded  in  1776,  and  incorporated  in  1782. 
Pop.  "in  1845,  8178;  in  1860,  9521. 

LEXINGTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Troy  township, 
Richland  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Clear  Fork  of  Mohiccan  River, 
and  on  the  railroad  between  Mansfield  and  Newark.  8 miles 
S.W.  of  the  former.  It  has  3 churches,  and  mills  of  various 
kinds. 

LEXINGTON,  a township  of  Starke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2102. 

LEXINGTON,  a village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake 
Huron,  70  miles  N.E.  of  Detroit. 

LEXINGTON,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Sanilac  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake  Huron.  Pop.  2064. 

LEXINGTON,  a small  village  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan. 

LEXINGTON,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Scott 
CO.,  Indiana,  is  pleasantly  situated,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Madi- 
son, with  which  it  is  connected  by  a plank-road.  Pop.  of 
the  township,  2476. 

LEXINGTON,  a post-village  in  McLean  co.,  Illinois,  75 
miles  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

LEXINGTON,  a postrtownship  in  Lafayette  co.,  Missouri. 
Pop. 4878. 

LEXINGTON,  a thriving  poshvillage  and  township,  capi- 
tal of  Lafayette  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  right  bank  of  Missouri 
River,  120  miles  by  the  road  W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Tlie  sit- 
uation is  high  and  healthy.  Large  quantities  of  hemp, 
wheat,  maize,  other  grain,  pork,  and  live  stock  are  shipi)ed 
here  annually.  Extensive  beds  of  coal  are  found  on  the 
river  bank  in  the  vicinity.  Lexington  contains,  besides  the 
county  buildings,  2 newspajier  offices,  about  7 churches,  1 
bank,  1 Turners'  hall,  2 flouring-mills,  1 saw-mill,  and  1 
extensive  manufactory  of  ropes.  Pop.  of  the  township  in 
1850  4878:  of  the  village,  2459;  in  1860,  4122. 

LKXINGTON,  a post-office  of  Santa  Clara  county,  Cali- 
fornia. 

LEXINGTON,  a po.st-village  of  Clatsop  co.,  Oregon,  on  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  near  30  miles  S.  of 
Astoria. 

LEXINGTON  COURT-HOUSE,  capital  of  Lexington  dis- 
trict. South  Carolina,  is  situated  a few  miles  S.  of  SnluJe 
River,  and  12  miles  W.  of  Columbia.  It  contains  a court 
house,  jail,  academy,  and  several  stores. 

LEXOVIR.  SeeLisiEUX. 
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LEY'BOURNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LEY'BURN,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Biding,  7 miles  S S.W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  829. 

LEYDEN  or  LEIDEN,  li'den,  Fr.  Le.yde.,  \l^  or  laid;  L. 
Lugdu'num  Batavo'rum,)  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  the  Netherlands,  22  miles  S.W.  of  Amsterdam,  and  17 
miles  N.  of  Rotterdam,  (with  both  of  which  it  is  connected 
by  canals  and  railways,)  on  the  Old  Rhine,  6 miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  the  North  Sea.  Lat.  of  observatory,  52°  9'  30"  N., 
Ion.  4°  29'  30"  B.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  the  walls 
and  ramparts  have  been  cleared  away  and  planted  with 
trees;  the  only  remaining  2 towers  have  been  converted 
into  storehouses,  5 of  the  earthen  bastions  have  been  formed 
into  burying-grounds,  4 are  covered  with  wind-mills  and 
factories,  and  the  remaining  4 have  been  levelled  and  turned 
into  gardens.  Seven  well-built  gates  and  the  Ciistle  {de.  Burg), 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  town, 
but  now  converted  into  an  inn,  and  its  grounds  into  tea-gar- 
dens, are  the  chief  mementos  of  the  former  fortress.  Ley- 
den is  intersected  by  canals,  and  encompiissed  by  wind-mills, 
and  surrounded  by  country-seats,  pleasure-grounds,  gardens, 
and  fertile  meadows.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  straight, 
broad,  and  kept  exceedingly  clean;  Broad  Street  {Breede,- 
straat)  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  being  com- 
pared to  High  Street  in  Oxford.  The  town-hall,  (St.ad-huis,) 
originally  founded  about  1415,  but  since  that  period  often 
altered  and  repaired,  is  situated  in  this  street.  It  is  a pio 
) turescpie  old  building,  with  its  prominent  parts  gilt,  30 
window's  in  a line  in  front,  a tall  spire,  and  3 highly-orna- 
mented projecting  gables.  In  the  council-chamber  are  the 
painting  of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Lucas  van  Leyden,  and 
several  fine  historical  portraits.  Near  the  town-hall,  in 
the  same  street,  is  the  Gemeene-lands-huis  van  Kijnland, 
containing  the  offices  of  the  superintendent  of  dykes.  Other 
note-worthy  edifices  are  the  jjrison,  weigh-bouse,  butter- 
house,  cioth-hali,  infantry  barracks,  and  town  dockyards. 
It  has  14  churches  and  a .synagogue,  be.sides  sundry  congre- 
gations worshipping  m balls,  &c. ; they  include  4 ILTormed, 
1 Walloon,  1 Dissenting,  1 English.  1 Evangelical  Lutheran, 
1 Kemonstrant.  4 Roman  Catholic,  and  1 Jansenfst.  In  the 
Reformed  Church  of  St.  Peter  are  monuments  to  Boerbave. 
Spanheim,  Scaliger,  &c.  There  are  numerous  ordinary,  poor, 
and  Latin  schools ; also  academies  of  drawing,  design,  archi- 
tecture, and  music;  but  the  most  important  educational 
institution  is  the  university,  formerly  one  of  the  most  famed 
in  Europe,  and  still  in  excellent  repute.  As  some  indemni- 
fication for  the  privations  saffered  during  the  siege  of  1574, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  offered  the  in  ha  biLauts  exemption  from 
certain  taxes  or  a university.  To  their  lasting  honor,  they 
chose  the  latter;  and  it  w'as  accordingly  inaugurated  by 
the  Prince  the  following  year.  1575.  It  has  about  20  pro- 
fessors, and,  in  1849,  it  was  attended  by  454  students,  of 
whom  nearly  a half  were  studying  law.  Among  its  professors, 
at  different  periods,  ha.ve  been  Scaliger,  Gomarus,  and  Ar- 
minius;  and  it  has  had.  as  pupils,  Grotius,  Descartes,  Field- 
ing. and  Goldsmith.  Connected  with  the  university  are  a 
well-laid-out  botanic  garden,  an  observatory,  a library,  with 
valuable  MSS.;  an  anatomical  museum  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy, one  of  the  richest  collections  ot  natural  history  in 
existence,  cabinet  of  coins,  museum  of  antiquities,  and  a 
rich  Japanese  museum.  There  are  also  a valuable  collection 
of  agricultural  implements,  an  economic  garden,  for  tlie 
prciuotion  of  native  gardening  and  agriculture,  and  a na- 
tioir"j  herbarium.  There  are,  likewise,  several  learned 
societies,  a fine  arts  society,  and  associations  for  the  distri- 
bution of  Bibles,  of  tracts,  and  for  missionary  purposes.  The 
benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  are  very  numerous, 
and  include  poor-houses,  hospitals  for  orphans,  old  men,  and 
old  women,  connected  with  the  various  religious  bodies,  and 
various  societies  for  assisting  the  poorer  householders.  The 
cloth  manufactures,  for  which  Leyden  w'as  at  one  time 
greatly  famed,  reached  their  maximum  in  1670;  they 
subsequently  fell  off  greatly,  but  have  revived  in  recent 
years,  though  not  to  their  former  extent.  There  are  now 
16  steam-factories  in  the  town,  including  3 cloth  factories; 
several  coverlet,  baize,  and  camlet  factories,  wool-spiniieries, 
calico  print-works,  &c.;  also  a manufactory  of  paper-hang- 
ings, tanneries,  skinneries,  soap-works,  breweries,  distilleries, 
a machine-factory,  and  anchor-smith.  The  former  great 
trade  in  books,  carried  on  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  rendered 
world-renowned  by  the  Elzevirs,  is  represented  by  only  5 
printing-offices. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  Leyden  is  the 
siege  it  sustained  from  the  Spaniards  in  1573-74.  By  the 
resolution  and  heroic  example  of  Peter  Adruran-zoon  Van 
der  Werff,  the  burgomaster,  the  inhabitants  were  enabled 
to  stand  out  nearly  4 months.  For  7 weeks  there  was  no 
bread  w'ithin  the  walls,  and  when  Lunger  became  no  longer 
bearable,  and  the  people,  dying  in  hundreds,  implored  the 
burgomaster  to  surrender  the  town,  he  offered  his  body  to 
appease  their  appetite,  and  thus  the  most  clamorous  were 
abashed.  To  relieve  the  town,  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  last 
broke  down  the  dykes,  and  a favoring  wind  accompanying, 
the  waters  came  over  the  land  so  rapidly  that  above  1000  of 


the  besiegers  were  drowned.  The  same  wind  waft(  d a fleet 
of  200  boats  from  Kotterdam  to  the  gate.'  of  l.eydin.  ai.d 
relieved  the  place.  It  has  at  variou.s  times  been  .'e\erely 
visited  by  pestilence;  in  1624,  9897  died  in  a few  months, 
and  from  July  to  Decembeig  in  1635,  the  deaths  amonnted 
to  14,582.  Leyden  is  the  birth-place  of  many  eniii:et.t  ut.iI 
remarkable  men,  among  whom  may  be  s])ecifed  Jan  Rock 
holtz,  or  .lobn  of  Leyden,  the  founder  of  the  Ai  abaptists 
Karel  van  Maets.  one  of  the  translator.s  of  the  New  'i(‘Sta 
ment;  the  medical  doctors,  Gerard  van  Swieten  and  Pieter 
Gauiper;  the  naturalLst,  Muscheu brock ; the  lean  ed  bro 
thers  Gerard  and  Isaac  Vossius,  Gronovius  aid  Nidiolas 
Ilensius;  aiffi  the  painters,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  the  brotln  rs 
Van  der  Velde,  Metzu,  Mieris,  father  and  two  ,«oijs;  (teiard, 
Donw.  and  Rembrandt.  The  population  of  Leyden,  at  («.e 
time  90,000,  was,  in  1863,  .37,534. 

LEYDEN,  two  islands,  one  off  the  N.  coast  of  ( tylnn.  the 
other  off  that  of  Java,  opposite  Batavia.  See  M.vndetivoe. 

LEYGtEN,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  .Massachusetts, 
bordering  on  Vermont,  about  44  miies  N.  of  Springfield. 
Pop.  606. 

LEYDEN,  a posEtownship  in  the  S.  part  of  Lewis  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Black  River  and  Black  Kiver  Canal,  about  110 
miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1859. 

LEYDEN,  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

LEY'DEN,  a post^iffice  of  Rock  co.,  Misconsin. 

LEYDEN  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Cook  co..  Illinois. 

LEYDERDORP,  lIMer-doap',  a village  of  Holland,  iirovince 
of  South  Holland,  about  1^  miles  E.  of  Leyden,  and  on  the 
Rhine,  here  crossed  by  a bridge.  Pop.  1698. 

LEY'DERDOKP,  a village  of  North  Holland,  1 mile  E.  of 
Leyden.  Pop. 1654. 

LEYDSCHENDAM,  lid'sKen-d^mC  a village  of  Holland, 
province  of  South  Holland,  2 miles  E.  of  the  Hague.  P.  930. 

LEYIjAND.  lee^land,  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster,  5 ^ miles' S.  of  Preston.  Pop.  in  1851. 13,710.  exten- 
sively employiid  in  manufactures  of  cotton  good.s.  it  has  a 
handsome  church,  with  monuments  of  the  Farington  family, 
whe  se  mansion,  Shawhall,  contains  a museum  and  fine  gal- 
lery of  paintings;  a grammar  school,  numerous  other 
endowed  schools,  almshouses,  and  a station  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Preston  Railway.  See  Hoghton. 

LEYNT.  See  Legni. 

LEY'RE,  lain,  a river  of  France,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Leyre-de-Luxey  and  Leyre-de-Pissos,  in  the  dey  aiT- 
ment  of  Landes.  It  flows  N.N.W.  into  the  department  of 
Gironde,  and,  after  a course  of  above  40  miles,  of  which  20 
are  used  for  floating,  falls  into  the  basin  of  Arcachon,  a 
little  below  La  Motlie. 

LEY  RIA.  See  Leiria. 

LEYS^DOIVN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LEY^SELE.  li-si/li,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  2096. 

LEYTA  or  LEITTIA.  See  Leytha. 

L EY'TE.  la/e-ti  or  lA/ti,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  imme- 
diately S.S.W.  of  Samar.  Length  130  miles,  average  breadth 
35  miies.  Pop.  92.175.  Its  soil  is  in  many  parts  very  fer- 
tile, producing  rice  and  cotton,  with  ebony  and  other  fine 
woods. 

LEYTHA,  LEITHA,  or  LEYTA,  IPti.  a river  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  forms  a part  of  the  boundary  between  Austria 
and  Hungary,  and,  after  a course  of  90  miles,  joins  an  arm 
of  the  Danube  at  Altenburg.  Between  it  and  Lake  N'eu- 
siedl  are  the  Leytha  Mountains. 

LEY'TON,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex, 
on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  5 miles  N.E.  of  London. 
Area  2820  acres.  Pop.  3274.  Strype,  the  antiquary,  was 
vicar  of  the  parish. 

LEZ,  lA,  a river  of  France,  department  of  Herault,  rises 
in  the  Cevennes  Mountains,  and,  after  a course  of  20  miles, 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  2 miles  S.E.  of  Montpellier. 
Its  lower  and  navigable  part  is  called  the  Canal  de  Grave. 

LEZ,  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the  department  of  Drome, 
and  joins  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  a little  below  Pont  St. 
Esprit;  total  course  nearly  45  miles. 

LEZANT,  le-zanV,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

LEZARDRIEUX,  leh-zaR'dre-uh',  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  C6tes-du-Nord,  16  miles  E.N'.E.  of  Lannion. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2208. 

LEZAT,  leh-zA/,  (anc.  Lezatumf)  a town  of  France,  for- 
merly capital  of  a district  called  the  Lezatois,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ariege,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Pamiers,  on  the  Leze. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2855. 

LEZA  Y,  leh-zA.',  a town  of  France,  the  seat  of  a Calvinistic 
consistory,  in  the  dejiartment  of  Deux-Sevres.  Pop.  2559. 

LEZAYSK,  lA-zbisk^,  a town  of  Austrian  Poland,  Galicia. 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Rzeszow,on  the  San.  Pop.  3300. 

LEZEGNO,  a village  of  Italy.  See  Lesegno. 

LEZGATE,  a parish  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

LEZIATE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LEZIGN'AN.  lA'zeen'yANG^  a town  of  France,  departmem 
of  Aude,  13  miles  W.  of  Narbonne.  Pop.  in  185;\  2537. 

LEZOUX,  Ich-zoo',  a town  of  Fiance,  department  of  Puy- 
de-Dome.  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  1852,  3803. 

LEZUZA,  lA-thoo^thA,  (anc.  LibisnsofnaF  or  Livisoisiaf)  a 
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town  ol  ifpai  , pt  mnce  and  22  miles  W.  of  Albacete.  Pop. 
2451. 

LEZZENO,  ,St-sd,'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
of  Coma,  5 m'les  S.W.  of  Bellagio,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake 
Como.  Pop.  1051. 

LEZZiDLO,  a town  of  Italy.  See  Lessolo. 

LGOV  or  LGOW,  I’gof',  a town  of  Russia,  government  and 
36  miles  W.  of  Koorsk,  on  the  Sem.  Pop.  2000. 

LHAN'BRYDE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Elgin. 

_LHA-REE  or  LHA-RI,  I'ha'ree,  a large  village  of  Thibet, 
about  180  miles  N.E.  of  Lassa,  in  a gorge,  among  barren 
and  desolate  mountains.  The  Chinese  government  have 
here  a depot  of  provisions,  under  the  charge  of  a mandarin. 
Near  the  village  is  a large  Boodhist  convent,  and  a hand- 
some t(!mi)le. 

L'lIASSA,  the  capital  city  of  Thibet.  See  Lassa. 

LIIENICSE  See  Elheniiz. 

LHONAUR,  I’ho-nawr/,  a town  of  India,  Nizam’s  domi- 
nions, 42  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jauina.  T.at.  20°  N.,  Ion.  76°  43'  E. 

L’HOPITAL,  lo'pee'tdP,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Savoy,  on  the  Arly,  here  crn.'-sed  by  a wooden  bridge,  22 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Chambevv.  Pop.  1100. 

LIIJTA  ERANCZOWA',  hTo'td'  fiAu-cho'vi,  a village  of 
Moravia,  50  miles  from  IL  adisch.  Pop.  1000. 

LILITA,  NEU,  noi  h lo'td,  a village  of  Moravia,  12  miles 
from  Ilradisch.  Pop.  1200. 

LTACIIOWTTZE.  See  Lachowicze. 

LIADISDAL,  a post-oftlce  of  Columbia  co..  Arkansas. 

LIAMONE,  le-d-mofn.i.  (anc.  Cerddiiif!  f)  a river  of  Cor. si ca 
after  a S.W.  course  of  21  miles,  enters  the  Mediterranean  11 
miles  N.  of  Ajaccio.  In  1793  it  gave  name  to  the  southern- 
most of  the  two  departments  of  the  island. 

LTAMPO,  a city  of  China.  See  Ning-po. 

LTAN-CHOO  or  LTAN-TCIIOU.  le-dn'choo'.  or  LTAN- 
TCHEOU-FOU,  le-iliP(;h&-oo'foo/.  written  also  LIEN-TCIIOU. 
le-enfrhoo,  a city  of  China,  capital  of  a department,  province 
of  Quang-tong,  240  miles  S.W.  of  Canton.  Lat.  21°  43'  N.. 
Ion.  109°  40'  E. 

LTANCOURT,  ]e-6NG'kooEf,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Oise,  with  a station  on  the  Paris  and  Brussels  Hnilw.iy,  5 
‘ miles  S.S.E.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  in  1852,  1550. 

LIANE,  le-3n',  a small  river  of  France,  department  of 
Pas-d e-Calais,  after  e,  course  of  about  20  miles  falls  into  the 
English  Channel,  and  forms  the  harbor  of  Boulogne-sur-Mei. 

LTANG-CIIOO,  LTANG-TCHOU.  le-3ng'choo'.‘  or  LIANG- 
TCIIEOU,  le-lngfrho&-oo/,  a ciry  of  China,  capital  of  a depart- 
j ment,  province  of  Kan-soo,  140  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lan-choo. 

LIAO  TOUNG  or  LIAO  TONG.  See  Mantchooeia. 

LIAZOMINSKOI,  le-iz'o-min-skoi',  an  island  of  Russia,  in 
the  White  Sea.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  government 
of  .Archangel,  13  miles  long  by  6 miles  b'’oad. 

LIB  ADI  A.  See  Liv.adia. 

LIB.ANUS,  a mountain  range  of  Syria.  See  Leb.anon. 

LIBAU,  lee'b.'/w,  (Lettish,  Leupata.  le-d-pPa,)  a seaport 
town  of  iius  ia,  government  of  Courland,  on  the  Baltic,  N. 
of  hake  I.ibau.  and  1U5  miles  W.S.W.  of  Mitau.  Pop.  10,110. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a council-hall,  theatre,  Lu- 
theran. Roman  Catholic,  and  Calvinist  churches;  a syna- 
gogue, hospital,  2 e.vteiisive  almshouses,  and  an  orphan 
asylum.  Its  harbor  is  artificial.  Its  trade  is  considerable. 

LIB'BEKTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark. 

LI'BERTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  and  2^  miles  S.E. 
of  Edinburg.  The  ancient  Borough  Muir  of  Edinburgh, 
the  bituminous  well  of  St.  Catherine,  Craigmillar  Castle, 
and  other  objects  of  interest,  are  in  this  p.arisli. 

LIBERIA,  li-bee're-a,  a republic  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
midway  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Palmas,  extending 
320  miles  along  the  coast,  with  an  average  breadth  inland  of 
80  miles,  having  Cape  Mesurado.  lat.  6°  19'  N.,  Ion.  10°  50' 
W.,  near  the  centre  of  its  coast-line.  It  was  founded  as  a 
colony  of  free  blacks,  in  1820,  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  with  the  idea,  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  liberated 
slaves  in  the  United  States  would  i)refer  returning  to  Africa. 
The  experiment,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  discourage- 
ments it  met  with  at  the  outset,  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  whole  territory  of  Liberia  has  been  purchased 
from  time  to  time,  from  its  aboriginal  owners.  It  is  well 
watered,  being  traversed  by  several  considerable  streams,  and 
its  natural  resources  are  immense.  Cotton  is  indigenous,  and 
yields  two  crops  a year.  Coflee  thrives  well ; a single  tree  at 
Alonrovia  yielding  30  lbs.  at  one  gathering.  Sugar-cane  grows 
in  unrivalled  luxuriance,  and  cam-wood  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities; red-wood,  bar-wood,  and  other  dyes,  are  likewise 
plentiful;  theoil-palm  is  abundant;  and  indigo,  caoutchouc, 
ginger,  arrow-root,  cocoa,  cocoa-nuts,pine-apples,castor-nnts, 
yams,  plantains,  bananas,  figs,  olive.s,  tamarinds,  limes, 
oranges,  lemons,  &c.,  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  vegetable 
products,  many  of  which  are  exported,  to  a greater  or  less 
extent.  Ivory  is  easily  obtainable;  and  rich  metallii- veins 
also  e.xist.  An  imporlant  export  and  import  trade  is  now 
carried  on;  and  a large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  depend  upon  Liberia  for  their  supplies  of  imported 
goods. 

'i'he  following  exhibits  the  commerce  of  Liberia  for  the 
years  specified : — 
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Years 

1844.  i 

1845. 

1 1847. 

1S48. 

1849.  1 

BiiHiou  and  Specie 

$99,98,3 

$()8.254  $114,334 

$88,918 

$91.CKW 

Dye  Wood 

36,1)86 

16,931 

24,286, 

10,166 

3,010 

Copper  Ore  .... 

1,977, 

4,389, 

188 

5,536 

2,118, 

Hides  and  Skins  . . 

. . . . 1 

80,096' 

168,749 

118.825 

Coffee 

’ 34^3011 

20,o;i6; 

22,664i 

5,316 

6,915 

Cocoa  

589; 

6891 

.840! 

36 

. . 1 

Dates 

.... 

. . . . 1 

2,153; 

4,720 

. . . . 1 

Nuts 

10,673 

2,261 

8,418 

16.778 

4,816' 

Cloves  and  Cinnamon. 

1 

4,142 

10,807; 

Red  Pepper  .... 

1,058| 

1,1,59! 

9,540 ! 

5,751' 

'3,’661 

Ginger  

1,616, 

4,495i 

4,342i 

15,907 

10,806 

All  other  articles  . . 

272,:i,54 

553,9031 

288,7851 

322,901 

223,405] 

Total  .... 

$459,237l$672,126'$559,842l$655,585  $495,742| 

Value  of  imports  into  Liberia  during  the  same  perio-1 : — 

Years 

1844. 

1845. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849 

Produce  

$611,306 

$525,563 

$700,431 

$771,389 

$676,769 

Foreign  Merchandise  . 

68,938 

79,543 

44,499 

61,403 

31,642 

Total  .... 

$710,244 

$606,106 

$747,930 

$832,792 

$708,411 

The  principal  articdes  of  import  are  tobacco,  cotton  manu- 
factures. spirits,  gunpowder,  and  flour. 

A thirst  for  education  has  been  awakened  among  the  sur- 
rounding aborigines  of  Liberia,  many  of  whom  .send  their 
children  400  and  500  miles,  to  be  educated  in  the  liepublic. 
The  Liberians  have  built  for  themselves  above  30  ( hurdles 
of  brick  and  stone;  and  pos.se.ss  numerous  schools,  and  a 
consideral)le  number  of  printing-presses.  More  than  20.000 
natives  have  requested  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  state,  while  not  less  than  100,000  live  on  its  terrftory, 
and  350.000  are  bound  to  it  by  treaties  to  abolish  the  slave- 
trade.  At  different  times,  ten  buildings,  erected  by  .slave- 
traders  for  the  storage  of  slaves,  have  been  burned  down 
by  the  Libei'ians,  and  hundreds  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
therein  confined,  liberated;  and  they  at  ail  times  aiford 
refuge  to  the  weak  and  the  oppres.sed.  The  climate,  though 
still  fatal  to  Europeans,  has  been  greatly  impnived  by  clear- 
ing, drainage,  <tc.  Alonrovia,  the  capital  and  port  of  the 
colony,  is  situated  on  Cape  Mesurado.  There  are,  besides, 
above  20  towns  and  villages  in  the  territory.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  precisely  on  the  American  model; 
consisting  of  a president,  a vice-president,  a senate,  and  a 
house  of  representatives;  the  number  of  members  in  the 
former  being  6,  and  in  the  latter  28.  Liberia  was  declared 
an  independent  state  in  July.  1847 ; and,  in  the  following 
yetir,  was  recognised  as  such  by  Great  Britain  and  France. 
A compaTiy  has  recently  been  organized  in  the  United  States 
for  establishing  steam  communication  between  Liberia  and 

this  country.  Pop.  in  1850,  250,000. Adj.  and  inhab. 

Libeeian,  ll-beeh'e-an. 

LIBERIA,  a small  village  of  Prince  William  co.,  Virginia. 

LIBERK,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Reichenberg. 

LIBERTAD,  le-bJE-t^n'.  («.  e.  “Liberty,”)  an  extensive 
department  in  the  N.  of  Peru,  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Equadoi-,  and  stretches  S.  to  about 
8°  30'  S.  lat.  It  is  divided  into  8 provinces.  Libertad  ar.d 
Amazonas  comprise  what  was  formerly  tlie  department  ot 
Trujillo.  Capital,  Trujillo.  Pop.  in  18.50.  2(j6..553. 

LllFERTY.  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Georgia,  bord^  ing 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  contains  about  700  squai-e  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Aledway  and  Newport  Rivers,  and  the  Alta- 
maha  River  washes  its  S.W.  border.  The  surfa(’e  is  level ; 
the  soil  is  mostly  sandy  and  sterile.  Marl  is  found  in  seve- 
ral places.  Capital,  liinesville.  Pop.  ti367,  of  whom  2284 
were  free,  and  6083  slaves. 

LIBERTY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Texas,  bordering 
on  Galveston  Bay.  contains  about  1650  sq.  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Trinity  River.  The  surfirce  is  an  alluvial  plain, 
which  is  mostly  without  trees,  excepting  the  margins  of  the 
streams.  The  soil  in  the  S.  is  sandy  and  poor,  but  improves 
as  we  advance  towards  the  N.  The  river  is  navigated  by 
steamboats  at  all  stages,  to  Liberty,  the  county  seat.  Pop. 
3189,  of  whom  2110  were  free. 

LIBERTY,  a post-township  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine,  .at  the 
head  of  St.  Qeoi'ge  River,  which  aflords  abundant  water- 
power, about  22  miles  E.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  6 stores, 
2 large  tanneries,  about  100  cooper  shops,  10  saw-mills,  1 
grist-mill,  and  1 carding-machine  and  clotli-mill.  Pop.  1095. 

LIBERTY,  a village  and  station  of  Steuben  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Bufiiilo  and  Corning  Railroad,  16  miles  N.W.of  Bath. 

LIBERTY,  a ppst-village  and  township  of  Sullivan  co., 
New  York,  about  100  miles  in  a straight  line  N.W.  of  New 
York  city.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a valley  surrounded 
by  high  hills,  and  contains  1 Presbyterian  and  1 Methodist 
church,  1 or  2 hotels,  about  7 stores,  and  the  Liberty  Normal 
Institute,  at  which  is  the  Meteorological  Station  for  Sulliv;in 
CO.  The  Institute  was  founded  here  in  1847  by  the  benefi- 
cence of  John  D.  Watkins,  and  is  conducted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Albany.  Pop.  about  3oQ 
of  the  township,  3016. 
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LliiERTT,  a tjwnship  of  Ad:ims  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.756. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P 791. 

LTBEKTY, a township  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.748. 

LIBERTY,  a village  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
West  Branch  of  Susquehanna  Kiver,  110  miles  N.N.W,  of 
Harrisburg,  has  near  100  inhabitants. 

LIBERTY,  a townshid.  McKean  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.1305. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Montour  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1173. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  995. 

LIBERTY,  a post-township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania,  15 
mil  ^ S E.  of  Wellsborough.  Pop.  1718. 

LIBERTY,  a beautiful  post-village,  capital  of  Bedford  co., 
Virginia,  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  25  miles  W. 
of  Lynchburg.  It  commands  a sublime  view  of  the  Peaks  of 
Otter,  which  are  not  less  than  7 miles  distant,  though  they 
appear  to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Liberty  has  a hand- 
some court-hou.se,  4 churches,  and  about  700  inhabitants. 

LIBEitTY,  a post-otiice  of  Jack.son  co.,  Alabama. 

LIBERTY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Amite  co.,  Mississippi, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amite  River,  100  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Jackson.  Pop.  447. 

LIBERTY,  a pleasant  post-village,  capital  of  Liberty  co., 
Texas,  is  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  Trinity  River,  00  miles 
N.  of  Galveston.  Steamboats  navigate  the  river  between 
this  point  and  Galveston  at  all  seasons. 

LIBERTY',  a village  of  Izard  co.,  Arkansas,  on  White 
River,  near  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  county. 

LIBERTY,  a post-office  of  Washita  co.,  Arkansas. 

LIBERTY,  a post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
Opossum  Creek.  54  miles  E.  of  Nashville,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a turnpike. 

LIBERTY',  a post-village,  capital  of  Casey  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  Green  River,  near  its  source.  69  miles  S.  of  Frankfort, 
has  a court-house,  and  2 or  3 churches. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1544. 

LIBERTY,  a towmship  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1444. 

LIBERTY,  a towm-hip  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1205. 

LIBERTY,  a towmship  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  17S8. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1178. 

LIBERTY,  a towmship  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2947. 

LIBERTY',  a townshij)  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1075. 

LIBERTY',  a small  village  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio,  on  W'ills 
Creek. 


LIBERTY,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1050. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1148. 

LIBERTY,  a townshii.  of  Henry  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1119. 

LIBERTY,  a towmship  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  4507. 

LIBERTY'',  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1393. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1215. 

LIBERTY'',  a township  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  962. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1511. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  508. 

LIBERTY,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio,  7 miles 
W.  of  Dayton.  It  has  1 church. 

LIBERTY,  a towmship  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  785. 

LIBERTY',  a towmship  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1415. 

LIBERTY',  a township  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1541. 

LIBERTY,  a townshiii  of  Trumbull  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1367. 

LIBERTY,  a tovirnsliii)  of  Union  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1441. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Van  Wirt  co.,  Ohio.  930. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  M'ashington  co.,  Ohio.  P.  1327. 
LIBERTY,  a township  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  635. 

LIBERTY,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Jackson  co.. 
Michigan.  Pop.  1017.  ’ 

LIBERTY,  a township  in  Craw'ford  co.,  Indiana.  P.  572. 

LIBERTY',  a townshij)  in  Delaware  co.,  Indiana.  P.1525! 

LIBERTY,  a township  in  Fulton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1314! 

LIBERTY,  a township  in  Grant  co  , Indiana.  Pop.  1524! 

LIBERTY,  a township  in  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana.  P.I8I2! 

LIBERTY',  a township  in  Henry  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1599. 

LIBERTY,  a village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  East 
Uork  of  \\hite  l!iver,  4 or  5 miles  S.W.  of  Bedford. 

LIBERTY,  a towmship  in  Parke  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1056 

LIBERTY,  a towmship  in  Porter  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  467. 

LTBERl  Y,  a towmshij)  in  St.  Joseph  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1708. 

LIBPIRTY,  a towmship  in  Shelby  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  1327! 

IJBERTY,  a township  in  Tipton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1420. 

LIBERTY,  a thriving  post-village  and  towmshij-),  capital" 
of  Union  CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  railroad  from  Hamilton  in 
Ohio,  to  Rushville.  70  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Indianajiolis,  and 
46  miles  N.M  . ot  Cincinnati.  It  contains  2 or  3 churches 
and  a county  seminary.  Pop.  of  the  village,  578.  ’ 

LIBERTY,  a towmship  in  Wabash  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1810. 

LIBERTY,  a townshij)  in  Warren  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1079! 

LIBERTY,  a tow  nship  in  Wells  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  634. 

LIBERTY,  a post-village  and  township  in  Adams  co.,  Illi- 
nois 90  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Sjiringficld.  Pop.  1536. 

LIBERTY,  a small  village  of  Randolph  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 

LIBERTY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clay  county,  Missouri, 
81  mated  about  4 miles  N.  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  about 
200  nil  es  by  the  river  above  Jeflereon  City.  The  situation 
U healthy  and  the  water  good.  The  town  contains  a 


handsome  brick  court-house,  2 banks,  6 churches,  2 acade- 
mies, a newsjiaper  otlicte,  2 woollen  factories,  and  1 machine- 
shop.  It  is  surrounded  by  a highly  productive  farmmg  die 
trict,  which  abounds  in  stone-coal  and  fine  limestone.  Slanj 
horses,  cuttle,  and  sv/ineare  also  exported.  Pop.  in  1860,2405 
LIBERTY,  a towmshij)  in  Marion  co.,  Missouri.  roi).1300. 
LIBERTY,  a towmshij)  in  Stoddard  Co..  Missouri.  P.  886. 
LIBERTY,  a township  in  Washington  co.,  .Ml  -souri.  Pop. 
766. 

LIBERTY,  a post-office  of  Kenosha  co.,  Wisconsin. 
LIBERTY',  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Iow  a. 

LIBERTY’'  CORNERS,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  Nsm 
Jersey,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Somerville. 

LIBERTY  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co , Ohio 
LIBERTY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Rapides  co.,  iouislfi-tut. 
LIBERTY  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co..  Neve  York, 
about  lUO  miles  N.W.  of  New  York  city,  and  2^  miles  S.  of 
Liberty.  It  contains  2 stores,  a large  tannery,  and  flour, 
saw,  and  turning  mills. 

LIBERTY  HALL,  a postoffice  of  Washington  co.,  Yirginia. 
LIBER'i'Y  HALL,  a post-office  of  Newberry  district,  South 
Carolina. 

LIBERTY  HILL,  a post-village  of  New  London  co.,  Con- 
necticut, 35  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Hartford. 

LIBERTY  HILL,  apost-officeof  McKean  co..  Pennsylvania, 
LIBERTY'  HILL,  a post-oflice  of  Iredell  co.,  N r.rth  C-irolina. 
LIBERTY'  HILL,  a village  of  Edgefield  distri.A,  South 
Carolina. 

LIBERTY'  HILL,  a posUoffice  of  Kershaw  distnet  'Y  cth 
Carolina. 

LIBERTY  HILL,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Ge'-'rg'',  IS 
miles  S.E.  of  Griffin. 

LIBERTY  HILL,  a postoffice  of  D.allas  co.,  Alab^vmv, 
LIBERTY  HILL,  a postvillage  of  Lafayette  oo.,  Mi.-.jiia- 
sippi,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Oxford,  the  county  sc.at. 

LIBERTY'  HILL,  a postoffice  of  Williamson  co.,  Te.xas. 
LIBERTY  MILLS,  a postvillage  in  Orange  co.,  Y'lrginia. 
79  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

LIBERTY'  MILLS,  a post-vill.age  of  YVaba.'h  co.,  Indiana, 
on  Eel  River,  about  100  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

LIBERTY'  SQUARE,  a postvillage  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

LIBGIRTYTOWN,  a post-village  in  Frederick  co.,  Mary- 
land, 70  miles  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

LIB/ERTYVILLE,  a postvillage  of  Ulster  co.,  New  York, 
on  the  Walkill  Itiver,  about  70  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Albany 
LIBERTY'VILLE,  a post-village  in  the  N.  part  of  Sussex 
ca.  New  .Jersey. 

LIBERT YY'ILLE,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Lake  co., 
Illinois,  34  miles  N.  of  Chicago,  has  a steam  flouring  wuH 
and  200  inhabitants.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1111. 

LIBER'TYVILLE,  a jiostvillage  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa,  6} 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Iowa  Gity. 

LIBETIIEN,  le-b.Vten,  (Hun.  Libeth-Banya,  lee'b&P  b^u'- 
yoh\)  a free  town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Sohl,  ll  mile*  il.  01 
Neusohl.  Pop.  1400.  It  has  mines  of  iron  and  coppn. 

LIBOCHOWI'i'Z,  le-boK^o-tvits,  a small  town  of  BoVisei'a, 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Leitmeritz,  on  the  north  bank  of  tLe 
LIBOKOVO,  le-bo-kotvo,  a town  of  European  Tuikt.j', 
Albania,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Argyro-Ka.stro. 

LIBOURNE,  lep'booRu',  (anc.  Omduti  Lillfn,  or  Lihi^- 
num?)  a town  and  river-j)ort  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde,  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  on  the  Dordogne,  at 
its  junction  with  the  Isle,  and  on  the  railway  from  Tours, 
17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  in  1852,  12,650.  It  Is 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  large  cavalry  barracks,  manu- 
factories of  woollen  stuffs,  gla.ss,  and  cordage,  yards  for 
ship-building,  a port  admitting  vessels  of  300  tons  at  high 
water,  and  a considerable  traffic  with  Bordeaux  in  wines, 
brandy,  salt,  and  corn.  It  was  founded  in  1286,  by  Edward 
I.,  King  of  England, 

LHBRARY,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
LIBRILLA,  le-breePy3,,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  15| 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Murcia.  Pop.  3083. 

LIBYA,  lib'e-a,  (Gr.  At/?i)»j,  Libice,)  the  ancient  Gr^Hvk 
name  of  Africa."  It  was  sometimes  applied  in  a restrevj 
.sense  to  the  region  immedi.'itely  W.  of  Eg3'pt.  extending 
200  or  300  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  of  an  indefinite  breadth 
from  N.  to  S.  Adj.  and  inhab.  Liby.vn,  liVe-an. 

LIB'YAN  DES'ERT'.  that  part  of  the  Sahara  or  Great 
Desert  bounded  N.  by  Tripoli,  E.  by  Egypt  and  Nubia.  S.  by 
Darfoor  and  Waday,  and  W.  by  Fezzan,  and  the  country  of 
the  Tibboos.  Here  the  continent  of  Africa  shelves  down 
towards  the  Mediterranean  in  a series  of  terraces,  consisting 
of  vast  level  sandy  or  gravelly  deserts,  lying  E.  and  W., 
separated  by  low  rocky  ridges.  This  desert  is  probably  not 
less  than  1000  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  500 
to  600  miles  in  breadth.  It  contains  the  oasis  of  Seewah, 
with  the  towm  of  the  same  name,  about  lat.  20°  12'  N.,  Ion. 
26°  15'  E,,  near  which  is  the  village  of  Gharmy. 

LIBYSSA.  SeeH.vRAKAU. 

Lie  AT  A,  a town  of  Sicily.  See  Alicata. 

LICCA.  See  Lika. 

LICENZA,  le-cb§n'zd,  (anc.  DigenHia?)  a village  of  th? 
Papal  States,  1 2 miles  from  Tivoli,  on  a bright  mountain 
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stream,  relebrated  by  Horace.  The  poet’s  Sabine  rilla  stood 
alKDut  midway  between  the  road  and  the  river.  Pop.  700. 

LICH,  liK,  a town  of  Central  Gemiai.y,  Ilesse-Barmstadt, 
province  of  Ober  Hessen,  on  the  Wetter,  8 miles  S.E.  of 
briessen.  Pop.  2357,  mostly  Lutherans. 

LICHBOROUGH,  litch'bur-uh,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northampton. 

idCH'ET  MAT'RAVERS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Dorset. 

LICIPET  MINISTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

LICIPFIELD,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  written  LPfCIP- 
EIELD,  a city,  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and 
county  of  itself,  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  on  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  the  Stafford  and  Rugby  Railway, 
17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Stafford,  and  110  miles  N.N.W.  of  Loudon. 
Pop.  in  1851,  7003.  It  stands  on  a fine  plain,  and  is  mostly 
well  built.  The  cathedral,  one  ot  the  noble.st  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  the  kingdom,  is  built  in  the  richly  decorated  style 
of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries;  it  has  a superb  porch,  and  3 
fine  towers  with  spires,  of  which  the  central  is  258  feet  in 
height.  Lichfield  has  also  a large  epi.scopal  palace,  a deanery, 
3 parish  churches,  a grammar  school,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Edward  VI.,  and  where  Addison,  Ashmole. 
Johnson,  and  Garrick  were  edircated;  an  ancient  female 
hi  spital.  an  asylum  for  relicts  of  the  clergy,  and  numerous 
• ■ther  charities:  a union  workhouse,  a guildhall,  jail,  theatre, 
statue  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a market-hou.se,  2 branch  banks, 
excellent  breweries,  and  small  manufactories  of  carpets. 
Liclifield  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

IJCIIFIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

LICHTAERT,  liK'taRp,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
and  2.3  miles  E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  1541. 

LICUTEN,  liK^ten,  a village  of  Austrian  Silesia,  circle  of 
Troppau.  on  the  liaben,  about  12  miles  from  Freudeuthal. 
Pop.  1760. 

LICHTENAU,  liK'teh-nfiw',  a small  town  of  Prussian 
Westphalia.  47  miles  S.  of  Minden,  on  the  Sauer.  Pop.  1525. 

LICHTENAU,  a small  towm  of  Germany,  province  of 
Nieder  Hessen,  (Lower  Hesse,)  on  the  Losse,  12  miles  S.E. 
of  Cassel.  Pop.  1476.  It  is  enclosed  by  ancient  walls,  and 
has  manufactures  of  linen.s. 

LICHTENAU,  a small  town  of  Germany,  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  26  miles  S.W.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  1300. 

LICHTENAU,  OBER  and  NIEDER.  o^bgr  and  neeMer 
liK^teh-now',  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Silesia.  WkS.Wk  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1278. 

LICHTENBERG,  liK^ten-b&RG',  a principality  of  the  Prus- 
sian States,  in  flie  S.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  between  Rhenish 
Bavaria  on  the  S.E.,  and  Birkenfeld  on  the  N.W^.  It  was 
ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  in  1834. 

LICHTENBERG,  a town  of  Bavaria,  12  miles  N.Wk  of 
Hof.  Pop.  900. 

LICHTENBERG,  leek'tSNg'baiR/,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Bas-Rhin,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Saverne.  Pop. 
1010. 

LICHTENBURG,  liK^ten-bfioRo',  a village  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  government  and  48  miles  N.N.E.  of  Merseburg, 
with  a castle,  which  is  historically  interesting,  as  the  place 
where  a meeting  was  held  in  1518,  between  Luther,  Frede- 
rick the  Wise,  Spalatin,  Melancthon,  and  Miltitz.  Pop.  598. 

LICHTENFELS,  liK'ten-f^ls',  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Main,  and  with  a station  on  the  Nuremberg  and  Neumarkt 
Railway,  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bamberg.  Pop.  2105. 

LICHTENSTEG,  liK^ten-st^G',  a town  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton and  16  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Gall,  on  the  Thur.  Pop.  750. 

LICHTENSTEIN,  liK'ten-stlne',  or  LIECHTENSTEIN, 
leeK'ten-stine',  a town  of  Saxony,  14  miles  IV.S.W.  of  Chem- 
nitz, at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  crowned  by  a castle.  P.  3218. 

LICHTENSTEIN,  a state  of  Germany.  See  Liechten- 
stein. 

LICHTENYOORDE,  liK/ten-voK'deh,  a village  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, province  of  Gelderland,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Groenlo. 
Pop.  3657. 

LICHTENWALD,  liK'ten-<^3lt',  a village  of  Germany,  Sty- 
ria,  on  the  Save,  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cilly.  Pop.  600. 

LICHTENWALD.  a village  of  Germany,  Saxony,  N.E.  of 
Chemnitz.  Pop.  572. 

LICHTENWERD,  liK^ten-<v?Rt',  a village  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria. on  the  Fischa,  and  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Glogg- 
aitz.  Pop.  1200. 

LICHTERVELDE.  liK^ter-v^Meh,  a town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  West  Flanders,  13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bruges. 
Pop.  5660.  It  has  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  leather. 

LICHVIN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Likhvin. 

LICK,  LYK,  lik,  or  OELK.  cilk,  a town  of  East  Prussia, 
55  miles  S.  of  Gumbinnen,  on  the  Lake  of  Lick.  Pop.  3397. 

LICK,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1267. 

LICK  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Parke  cn.,  Indiana. 

LICK  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Hickman  co..  Tennessee. 

LICK  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  enters  Tiffin’s  River  in  Defiance 
county. 

liICK  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Orange  co..  and  flows 
westward  through  Martin  co.  into  the  E.  fork  of  White 
Kivet. 

I iCK  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Sangamon  co.,  Illinois. 
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LICK  CREEK,  of  Ralls  co.,  Missouri,  flows  N.  into  Salt 
River. 

LICK  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Ralls  co.,  Missouri. 

LICK  CREEK,  a post-township  in  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa. 
86  miles  S.S.W.  of  Iowa  City.  Pop.  1481. 

LICKE,  lik,  a post-office  of  Fannin  co.,  Texas. 

LICK  FORK,  a small  post-village  of  Daviess  co.,  Missouri. 

LICKHNG,  a county  in  Ohio,  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  state,  contains  670  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Lick- 
ing River  and  its  branches.  The  surface  is  undulating  or 
nearly  level.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  mostly  under 
cultivation.  Extensive  quarries  of  sandstone  and  freestone 
have  been  opened,  and  cannel  coal  has  been  found  in  one 
place.  The  streams  furnish  motive  power  for  numerous 
mills  and  factories.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Central 
Ohio  Railroad,  the  Pittsburg  and  Columbus  Railroad,  and 
by  the  Ohio  Canal.  Capital,  Newark.  Pop.  37,011. 

LICKING,  a township  of  Licking  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1296. 

LICKING,  a township  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio.  P.  1016. 

LICKING,  a township  of  Blackford  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1425. 

UCKING,  a post-office  of  Texas  co.,  Missouri,  95  miles 
S.  bv  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

LICKING  CREEK  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  flowing  southward,  falls  into  the  Potomac. 

LICKING  CREKK,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1028. 

LICKING  RIVER,  of  Kentucky,  rises  among  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  in  Floyd  co.,  and  pursuing  a north- 
westerly course,  falls  into  the  Ohio  opposite  Cincinnati, 
The  whole  length  is  estimated  at  200  miles.  It  is  generally 
from  50  to  100  yards  wide,  with  high  and  steep  banks,  which 
are  bordered  with  forest-trees  of  great  size.  Small  steam- 
boats can  iiscend  it  to  Falmouth,  about  50  miles  from  its 
mouth.  An  affluent,  called  the  South  Licking,  rises  in 
Montgomery  county,  and  enters  the  river  from  the  left  hand 
at  Falmouth.  The  North  Fork  flows  westward  through 
Mason  and  Bracken  counties  until  it  joins  the  main  stream. 

LICKING  RIVER,  of  Ohio,  rises  near  the  centre  of  the 
state  and  flows  into  the  Muskingum  opposite  Zanesville. 
It  is  formed  by  three  main  branches  which  unite  at  Newark, 
namely,  the  North  Fork,  South  Fork,  and  Racoon  Fork. 

LICKING  STATION,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Ken- 

*'^LICK'INGTOWN,  a village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  Canal,  6 miles  E.  of  Newark. 

LICK'SIIILLETT,  a thriving  village  of  Floyd  co.,  Georgia, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Etowah  River,  opposite  Rome. 

LICK'VILLE,  a post-village  in  Greenville  district.  South 
Carolina,  100  miles  N.  of  Columbia. 

LICORDIA,  le-koR'de-d,  a town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Ca- 
tania, 7 miles  S.E.  of  Caltagirone.  Pop.  7000. 

LICORDIA,  a village  of  Sicily,  on  a height,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Catania.  Pop.  1000. 

LICOSA,  I’UNTA  DI,  poon'td  dee  le-ko'sd,  (“point  of  Li- 
cosa,”)  a cape  of  Naples.  See  C.\pe  Licosv. 

LICQUF.S,  leek,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Pas-do-Calais,  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Boulogne.  Pop.  1576. 

LIDA,  lee'dd,a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  and 
70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Grodno.  Pop.  2000. 

LID'DEL,  a river  of  Scotland,  rises  in  a bog  in  the  parish 
of  Castletown,  flows  S.W.  for  about  24  miles,  (for  a part  of 
which  it  divides  Scotland  from  England,)  and  joins  the  Esk, 
near  Canoby.  Its  valley  forms  the  romantic  district  of 

LlDDESnAl.E. 

LIDDFS  lid'des  or  lidd,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Valais,  in  the  valley  of  Entremont,  on  the  road  from 
Martigny  to  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Pop.  1411. 

LIDDESDALE,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Arkansas. 

LID'DIARD  MIL'LICENT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts. 

LIDDIARD  TREGOOZE,  lid'yard  tree-goz,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

LID'DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland,  2 
miles  S.  E.  of  Uppingham.  Here  is  an  hospital,  founded  in 
1600  by  Sir  T.  Cecil,  2d  Lord  Burghley. 

LIDDINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

LID'GATE  or  LYD'GATE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk.  ..... 

LIDI,  lee'dee,  a group  of  seven  islands  in  the  Adriatic, 
opposite  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  and  extending  in  a curve 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Piave  to  that  of  the  Brenta. 

LIDINGOE,  (Lidingoe,)  lee'din-gd'Sh,  an  island  of  Sweden, 
in  the  Channel,  a little  N.E.  of  Stockholm.  It  is  a great 
holiday  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

LIDKOPING(Lidll6ping)or  LIDKJOPING,  (Lidkjoping,) 
lid'cho'ping,  a town  of  Central  Sweden,  laen  and  30  miles 
S.W.  of  Mariesiad,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lid-Au,  in  Lake 
Wener.  Pop.  1900.  It  has  a large  market-place,  in  which, 
on  the  29th  of  September,  one  of  the  most  frequented  fairs 
in  the  kingdom  is  held.  ^ „ 

LID'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford,  3 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Ampthill,  with  a station  on  the  Bedford 
and  Bletehley  branch  of  the  London  and  North  Wester* 

LID'NEY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eneland.  ooantT 
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aud  16i  miles  W.S.W.  of  Gloucester,  on  a bank  of  the  Se- 
vern. fop.  1885.  Lidney-hall  is  a seat  of  the  Bathurst 
family. 

leeMo,  a chain  of  sandy  i.slauds,  Austrian  Italy, 
tbrming  a curve  between  the  rivers  Brenta  and  Piave,  sepa- 
rating the  lagoons  of  Venice  from  the  Adriatic.  They  con- 
tain several  small  forts. 

LIEBAU,  lee/buw,  a town  of  Pru.ssian  Silesia,  34  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Liegiiitz.  Pop.  1930.  mostly  employed  in  weaving. 

I,1EB.\U,  a town  of  Moravia,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Prerau. 
Pop.  3200. 

EIEBEMUITL.  (Liebemiihl.)  lee'beh-miile',  a small  town 
of  East  Prussia,  72  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kiinigsberg.  Pop.  1300. 

LIEBENAU,  lee'beh-now',  a town  of  Germany,  Bohemia, 
19  miles  N.E.  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  2282. 

LIEBENAU,  lee/beh-now'.  a town  of  Germany,  on  the 
Weser,  33  miles  N.W.  of  Hanover.  Pop.  1966. 

LIEBENAU,  a .small  town  of  Germany,  Ilesse-Cassel, 
province  of  Nieder-IIessen,  on  an  island  in  the  Biemel,  16 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  650. 

LIEBENSTEIN,  lee/ben-stine',  or  SAUERBRUNN,  sow'- 
er-broon',  a watering-place  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  in  a beautiful 
valley,  watered  by  an  affluent  of  the  Werra,  18  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Gotha.  It  has  a very  complete  bathing  establishment, 
with  a theatre.  The  water  is  one  of  the  stronge.st  chaly- 
beates  in  Germany.  Pop.  791. 

IdEBENTHAL,  lee’ben-tdl,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1540. 

LIEBENTHAL  HOIIEN,  (Liebenthal  ilohen.)  leeduen  tdl' 
ho'en,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  circle  of  Schonau.  Pop. 
1020. 

LIEBENWALDE,  lee^ben-^dEdeh,  a town  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  37  miles  N.N.E.  of  Potsdam,  on  the 
Havel,  here  joined  by  the  Finow  Canal.  Pop.  2375. 

LIEBENWERDA,  lee'ben-^&r'dd,  a town  of  Prussian  Sax- 
ony, 60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Merseburg,  on  an  island  in  the  Black 
Ulster.  Pop.  2100. 

LIEBENZELL.  lee'ben-ts^ll',  or  simply  ZELL,  tsSll,  a town 
of  Germany,  in  Wiirtemberg,  20  miles  W.  of  Stuttgart,  on 
the  Nagold,  with  1052  inhabitants,  mineral  baths,  and  im- 
portant linen  markets. 

LIEBEROSE,  lee/ber-o'zeh,  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenburg,  33  miles  S.S.W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  1500. 

LIEBERVOLkWITZ,  leeffler-folk'wits,  or  LIEBERWOLK- 
WITZ,  leeffler-volk'tvits,  a market-town  of  Saxony,  51^  miles 
S.E.  of  L(!ipsic.  Pop.  1232. 

LIEBICII,  OBER,  offler  lee'biK,  a village  of  Bohemia,  cir- 
cle of  Leitmeritz,  on  tlie  Rohnbach,  about  38  miles  from 
Prague.  Pop.  1008. 

LIEBSTADT,  leeb/stdt,  a town  of  East  Prus.sia,  54  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Kouigsberg,  on  the  Muhl.  Pop.  1740. 

LIEBSTADT,  a town  of  Saxony,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Dresden, 
with  a castle.  Pop.  818. 

LIECHTENSTEIN,  leeKTen-stiue',  or  LICHTENSTEIN, 
liK^ten-stlne',  the  smallest  principality  in  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  forming  the  27th  state,  bounded  on  the  N.E. 
and  E.  by  the  Austrian  circle  of  Vorarlberg  and  the  Tyrol, 
S.  by  the  Swiss  canton  of  Grisons,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  the  canton  of  St.  Gall.  In 
the  N.  it  terminates  almost  in  a point ; greatest  length,  from 
N.  to  S.,  15  miles,  average  breadth  about  5 miles:  area  53 
square  miles.  For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided 
into  the  two  lordships  of  Schelemburg  aud  Li-schten stein ; 
the  latter,  formerly  called  Vaduz,  is  the  capital;  it  is  a 
small  place,  with  a population  of  930.  The  family  of  Liech- 
tenstein is  a branch  from  that  of  Este.  The  Prince  has  ex- 
tensive domains  in  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Moravia. 
Pop.  7360. 

LIECHTENSTEIN,  a town  of  Saxony.  See  Lichtenstein. 

LI  EDEKERKE,  lee'deh-k^R'keh.  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Brabant.  12  miles  W.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  2131. 

LIEDOLSIIEIM,  leeMols-hime',  a village  of  Baden,  10  miles 
N.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  1813. 

LIEPKENSHOEK,  leePkens-hook',  a fort  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  and  7 miles  N.W.  of 
Antwerp,  the  approach  to  which  it  protects,  with  Fort  Lillo, 
Immediately  opposite. 

LiEFLAND,  a province  of  Russia.  See  Livonia. 

LIEGE,  leej,  (Fr.  Liege,  le-aizlF;  L.  LefMiutn ; Dutch, 
L^eyk  or  Luik,  loik;  Ger.  Liittich,  ILiPtiK,)  a town  of  Bel- 
gium, capital  of  a province,  54  miles  E.  by  k of  Brussels.  It 
stands  in  a longitudinal  valley,  terminated  W.  by  a hill, 
called  Sainte-Walburge,  and  E.  by  another  hill  called  Le 
Cornillon,  and  is  traversed  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  by  the  Meuse, 
which  is  here  joined  by  the  Ourthe.  It  is  defended  E.S.E.  by 
Fort  Chartreuse,  N.  by  Cornillon,  and  N.W.  by  a vast  citsidel. 
recently  constructed  on  its  ancient  site  on  the  summit  of 
Sainte-Walburge.  Liege  is  the  Birmingham  of  Belgium,  and 
hence,  on  approaching  it,  the  first  thing  usually  seen  is  a 
dense  cloud  of  smoke.  The  streets  are  narrow,  often  steep, 
and,  almost  without  exception,  ill  cleaned  ; while  the  houses 
have  a dingy,  dirty  look,  and  are  so  high,  as  both  to  exclude 
the  sun  and  confine  the  air.  The  rivers,  however,  are 
^nerally  lined  with  stone  quays,  several  of  which  are  well 
(iliuited,  and  afford  good  promenades,  and  there  are  eleven 
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squares,  which  afford  a good  deal  of  open  space.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  Cathedral  of  iSt.  Paul,  in  pure 
Gothic,  the  Church  of  St.  .laci}ues.  one  of  the  finest  exist 
ing  specimens  of  ogival  architecture;  the  Churches  of 
St.  Martin,  St.  Croix,  St.  John,  St.  Denis,  St.  Barthelemy 
the  Paiais  de  Justice,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  prince 
bishops,  an  imposing  edifice;  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Uni 
versify,  occupying  the  extensive  buildings  of  a Jesuit  con 
vent,  and  rich  in  collections  of  various  kinds,  an(l  ths 
Communal  College,  a large  and  elegant  structur-e,  inaugu- 
rated in  1843.  Liege  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  suff  ragan  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  possesses  a superior  court  of 
justice,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  Liege.  Lim- 
bourg,  Luxembourg,  and  Namur;  courts  of  first  resort  and 
commerce,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a royal  college,  vetei  inary, 
artillery,  industrial,  commercial,  and  several  other  schools; 
a public  library  of  75,060  jTinted  volumes,  and  600  MSS.: 
cabinets  of  natural  philo.so])hy  and  natural  history,  a bota- 
nical garden^  a royal  conservatory  of  music,  an  academy  of 
fine  arts,  deaf  au'^  dumb  and  blind  asylums;  and  numerous 
other  beneficial  movitutions. 

The  great  staple  manufacture  of  Liege  is  iron.  Some  of 
its  establishments  in  different  branches  of  this  manufacture, 
particular!}'  that  of  fire-arms,  and  the  construction  of 
machinery,  surpass  those  of  France,  and  almost  rival  those 
of  Great  Britain.  The  oth(‘r  principal  manufactures  are 
broadcloths,  and  various  woollen  stuffs,  jewellery,  tobacco, 
carriages,  soap,  hats,  and  leather.  The  trade  in  all  these 
articles  is  considerable,  aud  is  much  aided  >>y  roads,  railways, 
canals,  and  navigable  rivers,  which  bring  tin;  town  into 
communication  with  the  different  quarters  of  the  kingdom, 
and  with  foreign  countries. 

Liege  was  founded  in  the  6th,  but  not  surrounded  with 
walls  aud  forti  ications  till  the  10th  century.  In  1212.  it 
was  taken  by  Henry  I.,  Duke  of  Brabant;  and,  in  1467, 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  having  forced  an 
entrance  into  it.  levied  enormous  sums  from  the  inhabitants, 
and  razed  its  fortifications.  In  1691,  Marshal  Boutllers 
bombarded  it  for  five  days;  and,  in  1702.  both  the  town  and 
citadel  were  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Pop. 
99.905,  Inhab.  Lieger,  lee/jer,  (Fr.  Lieoeois.  le-.Vzhw3/.) 

LIEGE,(Dutch,  LuiLerland,  or  Luykerliuul,  lopker-liint',) 
a province  of  Belgium,  bounded  N.  by  Limbourg,  E.  by  Rhe- 
nish Prussia,  S.  by  Luxembourg,  8.W.  by  the  province  of 
Namur,  and  N.W.  by  Brabant;  length,  E.  to  "W.,  52  mi'es; 
breadth,  N.  to  S.,  33  miles;  area,  1117  .square  miles.  It 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  IMeuse,  by  which  it  is  traversed 
S.IV.  to  N.E.  About  three-fourths  of  the  whole  surface  are 
under  cultivation;  rather  more  than  one-sixth  in  wood,  and 
less  than  one-tw'enty-second  waste.  The  trade  is  facilitated 
both  by  water  communication  and  railways.  Pop.  460,663; 
of  whom  427,442  speak  French  or  Walloon,  29.971  Flemish 
or  Dutch,  and  4087  German  ; in  1862,  545.882. 

LIEGNITZ,  leeghiits.  a%town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the 
Katzbach,  at  its  continence  with  the  Schwarzwasser.  and  on 
the  Berlin  and  Breslau  Uaihvay.  40  miles  IV.X.W.  of  Breslau. 
Pop.  17,359.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  w’orks  have 
been  destroyed,  and  are  now  rot'laced  by  public  walks;  it 
has  2 Lutheran  and  3 Roman  Catholic  churches;  a ducal 
chapel,  in  which  are  buried  the  princes  of  the  line  of  Piast; 
an  ancient  council-house*,  an  academy,  establi.shi'd  in  1810, 
an  orphan  a.sylum,  and  a woi-khouse.  Here,  on  the  16th 
August.  1760,  the  Prussians,  under  Frederick  the  Great, 
totally  defeated  the  .\ustrians  ; lat.  51°12'N.,  Ion.  16°12'E, 

LIEMPDE.  lef-mp'deh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant.  9 miles  S.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  1277. 

LIEN-CHOO  or  LIEN  CHEW  FOO.  See  Lian-Ciioo. 

LIENDEN,  leeiPden.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of 
Geldeiiand,  12  miles  N.IV'.  of  Nymwegen,  on  the  Rhine-dike 
Pop.  829. 

LIEN-TCHOU,  a city  of  China.  See  Lian-Choo 

LIENTZ  or  LIENZ,  leents,  (auc.  LeonHium?)  a town  of 
Tyrol,  on  the  Drave,  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Brunecken.  Pop. 
3000,  engaged  in  iron  works.  It  has  a college  and  convents, 
and  near  it  is  an  ancient  fortified  abbey. 

LIENZINGEN,  leen'zing-en,  a vilhage  of  Wiirtemberg, 
circle  of  Neckar.  on  the  Schmieh.  Pop.  900. 

LIEOO-CHOO-FOO  or  LIEOU-TCHOU-FOO,  lee-oo/choo'foo/, 
a city  of  China,  province  of  Quang-see,  on  a navigable  river. 
Lat.  24°  14'  N.,  Ion.  109°  E.  Lieoo  is  a prefixed  name  of 
various  Chinese  towns. 

LIEOU  KHIEOU,  (ISLANDS).  See  Loo  Cnoo. 

LIEPVRE,  leev’r,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Hant- 
Rhin,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Colmar.  Pop.  in  1852,  2323. 

LIER.  See  Lierre. 

LIERDE  ST.  MARTIN,  leeR'deh  or  le-aird  s^ng  man't^No/, 
a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  18  miles 
S.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1439. 

IJERGANES,  le-&R-g^n§s,  a village  of  Spain,  Old  Castile, 
10  miles  from  Santander.  Pop.  1665. 

LIERNEUX,  le-&R'nuh^  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and 
25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  1980. 

LIERRE  or  LIER,  le-aiR/,  a town  of  Belgium,  province 
and  10  miles  S.E.  of  Antwerp,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Nethes.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rampart,  planted 
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with  tret's;  is  generally  well  built,  has  a town-house,  5 
churches,  3 ehapel'i,  3 convents,  an  hos(iital.  prison,  barracks, 
orphan  asylum,  seneral  almshouses,  and  8 primary  schools, 
with  manal'actures  of  lace,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics  ; 

I lany  1 reweries,  distilleries,  and  oil-mills.  I'op.  14,701. 

L1E8  D 'KF,  lees'doRf,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  govern- 
iient  and  30  miles  S.S.F.  of  Treves.  Pop.  1381. 

LiESllK,  lee'zer,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government 
and  19  miles  N.E.  of  Treves,  on  the  Moselle.  Pop.  1314. 

LTESTTI.Vh  or  LIESTAL,  leesTdl,  a town  of  Switzerland, 
Ci-.pital  of  the  canton  of  Basel  country,  (Basel  Landschaft,) 

8 miles  S.E.  of  Basel.  Pop.  2200. 

LIKSZEOK,  lee's&k',  a village  of  Hungary,  Hither  Danube, 

9 miles  from  Trentschin.  Pop.  2932. 

hlESZEGK.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Arva.  Pop.  1399. 

LTETOR,  le-a-toR',  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Albacete, 
on  the  Mundo,  63  miles  N.W.  of  .Murcia.  Pop.  2451.  It  has 
a Carmelite  convent,  and  manufactures  of  woollens. 

hlETl'ANI.  See  Litany  (El). 

LIETZEN,  leet/sen,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  on  the 
Birnhach.  Pop.  1600. 

LIETZGCIIRICKE,  leets'gb'rik-keh,  Alt,  dlt,  and  Neu, 
noi,  (i. e.  “Old  and  New  Lietzgdhricke,”)  two  nearly  con- 
tiguous villages  of  Prussia,  government  of  Frankfort,  circle 
of,  and  near  Kdnigsberg.  Pop.  1339. 

LIEU,  LE,  leh  le-oh',  or  lyuh,  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Vaud,  on  Lake  Joux,  19  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lau- 
sanne. Pop.  1059. 

LI  EURE  Y,  le-uh'rA/,  a market-town  of  .France,  department 
of  Eure,  8 miles  S.  of  Pout-Audemer.  Pop.  in  1852,  2343. 

LIEUVIN,  le-un'viN’G^,  an  old  division  of  Normandy,  now 
comprised  in  the  dejiartments  of  Calvados  and  Eure. 

LIEZELE,  lee-zadeh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and 
15  miles  S.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  1048. 

LIFE  AND  BEN^VIE,  a united  parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of 
Forfar  and  Perth. 

LIF^FEY.  a river  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Wicklow,  and,  after  a course  of  50  miles,  enters 
Dublin  Bay. 

LIF'FOKD,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  capital  of 
the  CO.  of  Donegal,  on  the  Foyle,  14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lon- 
donderry. Pop.  752. 

LIFFllfi,  leef'fra^.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ille- 
et-Vilaine.  11  miles  N.E.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  in  1852,  2501. 

LIF'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LIFU,  lee-foo^  the  largest  and  most  northerly  of  the  Loy- 
alty Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific;  lat.  (N.  end)  20°  27'  S., 
Ion.  167°  47'  E.  It  is  37  miles  long,  from  N.  to.  S.,  and  from 

10  to  20  miles  broad. 

LIGER.  See  Loire. 

LIGETH,  lee'gait^,  a village  of  Hungary,  Banat,  on  the 
Temes.  Pop.  2210. 

LIGHTGIGRNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

LIGHT  CORONERS,  a post-oflico#)f  Waldo  co..  3Iaine. 

LIGHT  STREET,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2 or  3 miles  N.E.  of  Bloomsburg. 

LIGIITWOGD  FOREST,  England.  See  Blurton. 

LIGITAN  or  LEEGETA^  lee'ghe-t^rP,  a group  of  islands 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  the  Sooloo  Sea,  lat.  4°  19'  N., 
lon.  118°  33'  E. 

LIGNANA,  leen-yd'nS.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  Slates, 
province  and  about  3 miles  from  Vercelli.  Pop.  1043. 

LIGNfi,  leen'y^.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ijoire- 
Inferieure,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852,  2331. 

LIGN£.  leen'y.V,  a village  of  Belgium,  itroviuce  of  Hai- 
naut,  4 miles  W.  of  Ath,  with  breweries  and  distilleries. 

LIGNERES-L.4-D0UCELLE,  leen'yaiR'-lA-doo'c5ll',  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  and  25  miles  N.W.  of  Mayenne. 
Pop. in  1352,  2651. 

LIGNIERES,  leen'ye-aiR/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Cher,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Bourges.  It  was  once  surrounded 
with  walls  and  ditches,  and  defended  by  a castle,  in  which 
Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII.  of  France  often  took  refuge 
durihg  the  English  ascendancy.  Pop.  2568. 

LIGNOL,  leen'yoP,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Morbihan,  and  14  miles  W.  of  Pontivy.  Pop.  1780. 

LIGNY,  leen'yee^  (anc.  Lindimf)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Men.se,  on  the  Ornain,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Bar-le- 
Duc.  Pop.  in  1852,  3234.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton 
thread  and  fabrics,  and  a trade  in  wool  and  timber. 

LIGNY,  leen'yeet,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  14 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Namur,  celebrated  for  a combat  between 
the  Prussians  and  French,  June  16,  1815,  two  days  before 
tlie  action  of  Waterloo. 

LIGNY  LE  CHATEL,  tLigny  le  Chiitel.)  leen'yee^  leh  sha'- 
tJP.  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Yonne,  on  the 
Serein,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Auxerre.  Pop.  1488. 

LIG'ONIER/.  a post-borough  and  township  of  Westmore- 
land CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  turnpike  from  I’ittsburg  to 
Pliiladelphia,  52  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  former.  It  contains  2 
churches,  a newsipaper  office,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  in 
1850,  .378;  of  the  townsliip,  in  1860,  2730, 

LIGONTER,  a post-village  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
railroad  fr\,m  Chicago  to  Toledo,  108  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Toledo. 

LIOOR,  le-gor,  (Siamese,  Sakor,  sd'kor',  a fortified  town 
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of  Lower  Siam,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Lat 
8°  17'  N.,  lon.  100°  10'  E.  It  has  many  temples  and  pyra 
mids. 

LIGUEIL,  lee'guP,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Indre-et-Loire,  25  miles  S.  of  'Tours.  Pop.  in  1852,  2044. 

LIHONS,  lee'bN®^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Somme. 
11  miles  W.S.W.  of  Peronne.  Pop.  1248. 

LIKA,  lee/kd,  or  LICCA,  lik/kd,  a river  of  Austrian  Croatia, 
military  frontier,  after  a N.W.  course  of  about  30  miles, 
sinks  under  ground  near  Mount  Tuliba.  It  gives  name  to 
a mountainous  district  in  the  circle  of  Ottochacz,  having  ai\ 
area  of  800  square  miles,  and  containing  the  towns  of  Goe 
pich  and  Carlopago. 

LIK/ENS,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio. 

LIKHVIN,  liK-vin/  or  liK-veen',  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment, and  30  miles  S.  of  Kalooga,  on  the  Oka.  Pop.  2500. 

LI-KIANG  or  LI-KIANG-FOO,  lee'ke-dng'foo/,  a city  of 
China,  province  of  Yunnan,  capital  of  a department.  Lat. 
26°  45'  N.,  lon.  100°  20'  E. 

LII7B0URN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

LILESVILLE,  lilz/vill.  a post-village  of  Anson  co..  North 
Carolina,  140  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Raleigh. 

LIL'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton.  It 
gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Powis  family. 

LILIENFELD,  lee^le-en-felt',  a village  of  Lower  Au.«tria, 
37  miles  W.S.W.  of  Vienna,  with  a manufactory  of  arras, 
and  a rich  Cistercian  abbey. 

LILIENTHAL,  lee3e-en-tdl',  a village  of  Hanover,  7 miles 
N.E.  of  Bremen.  Pop.  510. 

LILLE  or  LISLE,  leel,  (anc.  Infsula,  or  Ma.  It.  Lilia,  liPld, 
Flcm.  Li/ssd  or  liijssel,  rLs/s§l.)  a strongly  fortified  and  manu- 
facturing city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Nord, 
on  the  Deule,  a canal  connecting  the  Scarpe  and  Lys  Rivers, 
26  miles  N. N.E.  of  Arras.  Lat.  50°  38' N.,  lon.  3°  2' E.  Pop. 
in  1862, 131,827.  It  is  entered  by  seven  gates,  and  has  a 
strong  citadel,  with  barracks  and  magazines  on  its  N.W.  side; 
it  is  pretty  well  laid  out,  having  many  straight  and  wide 
streets,  lined  with  substantial  brick  houses,  a Gravde  Pkice 
of  noble  extent,  and  about  20  other  squares;  but  its  iiuar- 
ters  inhabited  by  the  manufacturing  population  are  narrow, 
dirty,  and  unhealthy,  and  its  artisans  are  in  the  most  im- 
poverished condition.  Principal  public  buildings,  the  Town- 
hall,  formerly  a palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and 
inhiibited  in  the  16th  century  by  Charles  V. ; the  Public 
Library  and  museums,  several  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
with  fine  paintings;  the  Protestant  church,  synagogue,  and 
prefecture;  5 large  hospitals,  several  extensive  barracks, 
the  prisons,  exchange,  mint,  theatre,  concert-hall,  and  large 
corn  storehouses;  and  among  its  public  establishments  are 
a valuable  picture  gallery,  academy  of  music,  architecture, 
and  a botanic  garclen.  The  canal,  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  has  several  branches  navigable  by  small  vessels,  and 
along  one  part  of  it,  called  the  Middle  Deule,  is  a fine  espla 
nade,  close  to  which  is  the  handsome  Pont  Royal.  Lille 
derives  high  importance  from  being  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  the  French  thread  and  cotton  manufactures.  Calicoes, 
cotton  handkerchiefs,  printed  goods,  table  linen,  fine  linen 
cloths,  thread,  lace,  stockings,  and  gloves,  are  its  principal 
products;  in  cotton-spinning  it  also  rivals  some  of  the  towns 
of  Lancashire;  and  it  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
broadcloths,  cassimeres,  serges,  and  other  worsted  stuffs, 
velvets,  hats,  paper,  beet-root  sugar,  and  mineral  acids,  with 
government  tobacco  and  gunpowder  factories,  and  an  ex- 
tensive coinage  of  gold.  Its  vicinity  is  studded  with  bleach- 
ing-grounds,  rapeseed-oil  mills,  and  beet-root  plantations, 
the  two  latter  of  which  are  very  important,  employing  many 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants.  A railway  connects  Lille  with 
Brussels  and  Ghent,  through  Courtrai,  Roubaix,  and  'Turco- 
ing.  all  industrial  towns  of  importance. 

Lille,  formerly  the  capital  of  French  Flanders,  is  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  a strong  castle,  built  towards  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  empire;  and  calliM,  from  its  position,  Imula. 
hence  L'lsle,  easily  changed  to  Lille,  In  1007,  Baldwin  IV. 
both  extended  it  and  surrounded  it  with  walls  and  ditches. 
From  that  time,  but  not  without  many  vicissitudes,  Lille 
has  continued  to  increase,  passing  through  the  hands  of 
various  masters,  till  ultimately  secured  to  France  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  In  1792  it  was  ineffectually  be- 
sieged and  bombarded  by  the  Austrians. 

LILLEBONNE,  leel'bonn^,  (Juliobotna.)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  19  miles  E.  of  Havre.  I’op. 
in  1852,  5144.  It  has  a ruined  castle,  built  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  flourishing  cotton  factories  and  tanneries. 
It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Caldca.  and  was  colonized 
by  the  Roman.s,  under  whom  it  was  important. 

LILIZECASH,  a post-village  of  Will  co.,  Illinois,  160  miles 
N.N.E.  of  .Springfield. 

LILLEHAMMER,  liFleh-ham'mer,  a town  of  Norway, 
and  formerly  the  .see  of  a bishop,  laen  and  80  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Christiania,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Lake  Midsen.  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Lougen.  It  is  the  centre  of  a cou.d  ierablc 
trade,  extending  from  Christiania  to  the  Dovreficld  Moun- 
tains. Steamers  ply  daily  on  the  lake  between  it  and  Mindo. 
Fop.  701. 

LILLERS,  lee'yd/,  a town  of  France,  departmixit  )f  Fas- 
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(]o-Cul:ii8,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Bethmie.  Pop.  3056.  It  was  for- 
merly fortiQed. 

LIBLBSAND,  liPl§h-.sdn(l',  a .small  seaport  town  of  Norway, 
15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Christiansaml. 

LILLl'lSIIALL.  lilz'hawl,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop, 
3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Newport.  Near  it  is  a monument  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

LTI/LEY  or  LIND/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

LIL'LEY’S  MILLS,  a small  village  of  Mifflin  co.,  Peun- 
Bylvania. 

LILLIANES,  leel-ydffl  or  lee'ydffl,  a village  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  Piedmont,  on  the  Esa  or  Lys.  Pop.  1210. 

LIL'LIESLEAF,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Koxburgh. 

LIL'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

LILLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

LIL'LINGSTON  DAY/RELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Bucks. 

LILLINGSTON  LOV'ELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Oxford. 

LILLO,  leePyo,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  37  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  2183. 

LIL'LO,  FORT,  is  a military  stronghold,  Belgium,  province 
and  7 miles  N.W.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Scheldt,  opposite  Fort 
Liefkenshoek. 

LILLOIS-WITTERZEE,  leel'lw^wit-ter-z,V,  a village  of 
Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Brussels. 
Pop.  1122. 

LIL'STOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

LILYB*EUM.  See  Mar.s.4L.\. 

LIMA,  lee'md,  a city,  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  also  of  a 
department  and  province  of  its  own  name,  is  situ,ated  about 
7 miles  from  its  port,  Callao  on  the  Pacific,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a recently  constructed  railway.  Lat.  12°  3'  S., 
Ion.  77°  6'  W.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  granitic  hills,  and  on 
both  banks  of  the  Rimac,  which  divides  the  city  into  two 
unequal  portions,  connected  by  a handsome  stone  bridge 
of  six  arches,  and  530  feet  in  length,  which  forms  a favorite 
afternoon  lounge,  at  which  time  the  mountain  breezes  are 
peculiarly  grateful.  The  larger  division  of  the  town  is  on 
the  S.  or  left  bank  of  the  river,  ami  it  is  enclosed  on  all  sides 
except  the  N.  (on  which  is  an  agree,able  alumeda,  i.  e.  a 
walk  adormkl  with  rows  of  trees — especially  with  poplar 
trees,”)  by  a brick  wall  from  18  to  20  feet  high,  having 
9 gates;  the  smaller,  or  suburb  of  San  Lazaro,  is  on  the 
right  bank,  and  is  backed  by  hills  having  only  two  openings 
through  them  for  ingress  and  egre.ss.  Lima  is  near  3 miles 
in  length  from  E.  to  "W.,  and  1^  in  breadth,  having  a cir- 
cumference of  about  10  miles.  The  streets  are  equidistant, 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  have  an  average 
breadth  of  34  feet.  They  are  in  general  badly  paved,  and 
not  very  clean;  but  improvements  are  gradually  going  on 
in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  city,  where  the  pavements 
have  been  lately  restored,  and  footpaths  formed  of  broad 
flags  from  England;  tho.se  lying  E.  and  W.  have  each  a deep 
stream  of  water  running  down  the  centre,  which  is  crossed 
by  four  bridges  at  the  cross  streets.  Its  numerous  domes 
and  spires  give  to  Lima  a magnificent  appearance  when 
viewed  from  a distance.  The  grand  square,  the  Plaza  .Mayor, 
together  with  the  adjoining  streets.  Mantas,  Bodegones  and 
Mercaderes,  is  the  central  point  of  its  life  and  birsiness. 
This  fine  square  is  a regiilar  quadrangle,  each  side  of  which 
is  510  feet  long,  having  in  the  centi’e  a magnificent  bronze 
fountain  with  three  basins;  two  sides  are  occupied  by  the 
Portales  or  Piazzas,  the  most  attractive  places  in  Lima  for  a 
stranger.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  square  stand  the  Palace  and 
offices  of  the  government,  on  the  E.  the  Bishop’s  Palace  and 
the  Cathedral,  and  on  the  VV.  the  Senate-House,  the  Town- 
Hall.  and  a row  of  shabby  houses.  The  next  public  square  in 
respect  of  size  is  the  Plazuela  de  la  Inquisicion,  now  called 
the  Scjuare  of  Indepcmdence  (Plazuela  de  la  Indepmdencia), 
in  which  stand  the  Hall  of  the  Congress,  the  Jail,  and  the 
Palace  of  the  Inquisition,  where  cruelties  were  practised  no 
less  terrible,  and  perhaps  in  hardly  fewer  instances,  than  in 
those  of  the  Inquisition  of  Madrid.  Among  the  numerous 
churches  and  convents,  a few  only  are  deserving  particular 
notice;  of  these  the  Cathedral  is  the  most  remakable.  It  is 
richly  decorated  within ; and  beneath  its  grand  altar  lie  the 
remains  of  Francisco  Pizarro.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco 
is  the  largest  monastic  establishment  in  Lima,  occupying 
nearly  7 acres  of  ground ; it  is  an  elegant  structure,  but  now 
out  of  repair,  and  exhibiting  evident  signs  of  decay.  Besides 
the  cathedral,  Lima  contains  five  other  parish  churches;  12 
attached  to  convents,  13  to  monasteries,  and  22  chapels, 
making  a total  of  68  places  of  worship.  The  monasteries 
and  convents,  at  one  time  very  numerous,  have  to  a great 
extent  been  suppre.«sed.  The  University,  once  the  most  im- 
portant, as  it  was  the  first  established  seat  of  education  of 
the  kind  in  the  New  World,  has  connected  with  it  a national 
libi’ary  of  about  20,000  volumes,  and  the  museum,  in  which 
arc  collections  of  Per  uvian  antiquities  and  objects  of  natui-al 
history.  There  are  also  a college  of  advocates,  a college  of 
pharmacy,  with  a botanic  garden  attached;  another  of  medi- 
cine and  anatomy;  4 Latin,  and  about  40  primary  schools, 
nr  (j  various  other  educational  institutions.  There  are  like- 
fflae  a number  of  well-conducted  hospitals,  including  1 for 
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foundlings,  and  2 for  lunatics.  The  places  of  publi>;  aum.-’e 
ment  are  3 alamedas  or  jiroinenades — the  A'ieja  or  Old  Ala- 
meda; the  Alameda  de  Acho.  on  the  banks  of  the  llimac. 
.containing  the  bull-ring,  capable  of  accommodating  from 
10,000  to  12,000  spectators,  and  forme'-’y  „ric  oceue  of  the 
«wZoi--c7a-/e  of  the  Inquisitio.-^. ; 'ud  .iic  Portada  del  Callao , 
2 theatres,  and  an  amphitheatre  for  cock-fighi.-?. 

Lima  has  .several  manufactories  of  gold-lace  and  fi  ingea 
and  also  of  gla.ss.  cotton,  chocolate,  paper,  &c. ; but  nearly 
all  the  goods  sold  and  consumed  in  tlie  country  are  foreign. 
Mechanical  employments  are  numerous,  but  all  are  in  a 
rude  state.  Lima  was  long  the  grand  commercial  entrepol 
for  all  the  W coast  of  South  America,  and  it  still  has  a large 
trade  through  its  port  Callao.  Its  exports  consist  of  silver, 
copper  ore,  bark,  soap,  vicuna  wool,  chinchilla  skins,  nitre, 
sugar,  <tc. ; and  imports  of  manufactured  goods  from  Eng- 
land, wines,  silks,  and  brandy,  from  Spain  and  France,  and 
other  produce  chiefly  from  the  American  continent.  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  California,  its  trade  with 
the  latter  has  greatly  increased. 

The  climate  is  very  agreeable.  The  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter throughout  the  year  is  from  73°  to  75°  in  winter,  and 
86°  to  87°  in  summer.  From  April  to  October,  a heavy  and 
sometimes  chilly  mist  overhangs  the  city  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings.  Rain,  even  in  partial  showers,  is  of  exceed- 
ingly rare  occurrence;  thunder  and  lightning  are  unknown. 
Lima  is  very  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  has  frequently 
sulfered  from  these  terrible  visitations.  The  most  destruc- 
tive on  record  occurred  in  October,  1746,  when  many  house.® 
and  public  buildings  were  destroyed.  On  the  .same  occa.®iou, 
the  port  of  Callao  was  suddenly  submerged  by  a huge  wave; 
and.  with  the  exception  of  some  20  or  30,  all  the  inhabitajits, 
amounting  to  5000,  were  swept  away'. 

Lima  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1535,  and  called  Ciudad 
de  los  Reyes,  (Kings’  town,)  in  commemoration  of  the  festival 
day  of  the  kings,  on  which  the  site  was  chosen.  This  name 
having  been  confirmed  in  1537  by  Charles  Y.,  from  that  time 
Lima  became  capital  of  Peru,  and  the  seat  of  the  viceroys. 
Pop.,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  100.000.  Adj.  and 
inhab.  Limeni.an,  le-m&n'e-an,  (Sp.  Limkno,  le-mSn'yo.) 

LIMA,  the  metropolitan  department  and  province  of 
Peru,  the  former  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
to  the  Andes.  Its  principal  streams  are  the  Kimac,  the 
Chancay,  the  Marla,  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  .soil  is  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  It  is  subdivided  into  7 provinces. 
Chief  towns,  Lima,  the  capital,  Callao,  Chancay,  Huaura, 
and  Iga.  Pop.  of  the  department  in  1850,  250,801 ; of  the 
province,  125,000. 

LIMA,  (anc.  Lim/ia,)  a river  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  rises  in 
Galicia,  flows  S.W.  for  about  90  miles,  and  enters  the  Atlan- 
tic at  Yiana.  It  is  navigable  only  for  the  last  12  miles. 

LIMA,  leetmd,  a river  of  Central  Italy,  Tuscany,  tributary 
to  the  Serchio. 

LIMA,  IT/ma,  a post-village  and  township  of  Livingston 
CO.,  New  York’,  about  18  miles  S.  of  Rochester.  The  village, 
situated  on  a branch  of  the  Genesee  River,  contains  several 
churches,  and  a flourishing  institution  called  the  Genesee 
We.sleyan  Seminary.  The  Canandaigua  Railroad  passes 
along  the  N.E.  border  of  the  township.  Pop.  of  the  village, 
about  700;  of  the  township,  2782. 

IjfMA,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
7 miles  N.W.  of  Chester. 

LIMA,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district.  South  Carolina. 

LIMA,  a post-office  of  St.  Tamany  parish,  Louisiana. 

LIMA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Ottawa  township,  and 
capital  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  98  miles 
N.W.  of  Columbus.  It  has  a pleasant  and  healthy  situation 
in  a fine  farming  country.  It  contains  7 churches,  2 news- 
paper offices,  a Union  school-house  costing  $25,000,  2 iron- 
foundries  with  machine-sho]is,  and  several  steam-mills.  The 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.R.  here  intersects  the 
Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad.  Pop.  in  1850,757  ; in  1860, 
1989;  in  1864,  3742. 

LIMA,  a township  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1247. 

LIMA,  a post-village  of  Mahoning  co..  Ohio,  170  miles  N.E. 
of  Columbu-s.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  North  Lim.a. 

LIMA,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  W.  part  of  Wash- 
tenaw CO..  Michigan,  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  about 
50  miles  W.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  998. 

LIMA,  a post-village  of  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana,  on  Pidgeon 
River,  174  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  a thriving 
place,  containing  a newspaper  office,  and  was  the  county 
seat  until  the  year  1842. 

LIMA,  a post-village  and  township  in  Adams  co.,  Illinois, 
100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1468. 

LIMA,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  509. 

LIMA,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Rock 
CO..  Wisconsin,  intersected  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi 
Railroad,  about  35  miles  E.S.E,  of  Madison.  Pop.  1151. 

LIMACAPAN,  le-md-kS-p,4n^,  a small  island  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  N.E.  of  Palawan.  Lat.  11°  40'  N..  Ion.  120°  E. 

LIMAQNE,  le'mdh^  an  old  subdivision  of  France.  Au- 
vergne. now  comprised  in  the  department  of  Puy-de-Dome. 

LTMAL,  lee'miP,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant 
on  the  Dyle,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1333. 
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LIMALONGBS.  lee'md,'l(\Nzh^  a village  of  France,  depart- 
aienr.  of  Deux-Sevres,  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Melle.  Pop.  1426. 

LIMARl,  le-mi-ree',  a river  of  Chili,  department  of  Co- 
quiiiiho,  enters  the  I’acific  Ocean  70  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Coquimbo, 
afltM-  a W.  course  of  100  miles. 

hl.MASOL,  lee'mi-sol',  (anc.  Neniofgia?)  a seaport  town  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  on  its  S.  coast,  38  miles  S.W.  of  Larnica. 
It  is  full  of  ruins  and  rubbish,  but  has  a good  harbor.  Old 
Limasol  (anc.  Aniullius)  stood  a little  N.E.,  but  no  traces  of 
it  are  left. 

LIMATOL.A,  le-mS-to^ld,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  on  the  Volturuo,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Ca.serta. 
Pop.  1500. 

LI/.MAVILLE,  a post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  about  140 
miles  N E.  of  Columbus. 

LIMAY,  lee'mrl/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise,  on  the  Seine,  3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Mantes.  Pop.  1500. 

LIMBACII,  lim^biK,  a village  of  Saxony,  7 miles  N.W.  of 
Chemnitz.  Pop.  2681. 

LIMBACII,  lim'bdK,  a village  of  Hungary,  Thither  Danube, 
5 miles  from  1 iirstenfeld.  Pop.  1038. 

LIMBASIIA  or  LIMBASCIIA.  See  Lemsal. 

LliPBER,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

LIMBER,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

LIM^BER  LOST,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Indiana. 

LI5IBIATE,  lim-be-MA,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Milan,  about  5 miles  S.  of  Barlassina.  Pop.  1606. 

LIMBOURG,  an  old  province  of  the  Netherlands.  See 
Limburg. 

LIMBOURG,  l^M'booR/,  or  LIM'BURG,  (Flemish  pron. 
iimffiuRH,)  a province  of  Belgium,  having  N.  and  E.  Dutch 
Limbourg,  and  on  other  sides  the  provinces  of  Brabant, 
Antwerp,  and  Liege.  Area,  929  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1862, 
197,916.  Surface  level.  The  Meuse  forms  its  E.  boundary ; 
the  rearing  of  various  live  stock  Ibrms  a principal  branch 
of  industry.  Iron,  calamine,  coal,  and  turf,  are  the  chief 
mineral  products.  The  mauufiictures  comprise  woollen  and 
linen  fabrics,  leather,  tobacco,  &c.  Principal  towns,  Ha.s.selt, 
St.  Trond,  and  Tongres. 

LIMBOURG,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  and  16  miles  E. 

' f Liege,  on  the  railway  to  Aix-le-Chapelle.  Pop.  1797. 

LI  IPBRA,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bombay, 
district  of  Aurangabad,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Poonah. 

LIM/BURG  or  LIMBOURG,  (Fr.  pron.  lixG'booRt;  Dutch 
pron.  linPbdRH,),  an  old  province  of  the  Netherlands,  divided 
between  Belgium  and  Holland  in  1839,  .and  now  constituting 
the  Belgian  province  of  Limbourg  and  the  Dutch  province 
•'f  Limburg,  which  see. 

LIMBURG  or  LIMBOURG,  Duchy  of,  a province  of  the 
Netherland.s,  h.aving  E.  Rhenish  Prus.sia,  and  on  other  sides 
the  provinces  of  North  Brabant,  Liege,  and  Belgian  Lim- 
bourg. Area  856  square  miles.  Pop.  m 1863,  220,023. 
Surface  level,  consisting  of  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  (or  Maas) 
where  it  receives  theRubr;  in  the  N.  is  a part  of  an  extensive 
marsh — the  Peel.  The  products  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Belgian  province  of  Limbourg.  Principal  towns,  Maestricht 
and  Roermond. 

LIMBURG,  an  ancient  walled  town  of  Germany,  duchy 
of  Nassau,  on  the  Lahn,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ems, 
22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Wiesbaden.  Pop.  3146.  It  has  a ducal 
palace,  a Roman  Catholic  seminary,  and  an  hospital.  The 
Limburg  Chronicle  is  one  of  the  oldest  sources  of  German 
history. 

LIMBURG,  a town  of  Prussia,  We.stphalia,  22  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Arnsberg,  on  the  Leine.  Pop.  2600.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen,  cutlery  and  wire. 

LI.^IE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

LIMEGIOUSE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex,  on 
the  Thames,  forming  a suburb  of  the  metropolis.  3 miles  E. 
of  St.  Paul’s,  has  a station  on  the  London  and  Black  wall 
Railway.  Pop.  21,121. 

LIMEKILNS.  linPkils,  a seaport  and  village  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Fife,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  3 miles  S.  of  Dunfermline. 
Pop.  949.  From  the  harbor  lime  is  exported. 

LIM  ENT  A N or  L JMEliO.  See  Lima,  Peru. 

LIMERAY,  lee'meh-r.V,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Indre-et-Loire,  with  a station  on  the  Orleans  and  Tours 
Railway,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Amboise.  Pop.  1129. 

LIM'ERICK.  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  province  of  Mun- 
ster, having  N.  the  Shannon,  separating  it  from  the  co.  Clare. 
Area  1064  square  miles,  or  680.960  acres,  of  which  526,876 
are  arable.  Pop.  in  1851,  262,136.  In  the  centre  and  N. 
mostly  flat,  and  soil  remarkably  fertile,  especially  on  the 
Shannon  and  in  the  ‘Hiolden  Vale,  ’ or  E.  part  of  the  pl.ain 
of  Limerick.  Principal  rivers,  the  Shannon,  Mulkern,  Maig, 
and  Deel.  Tillage  is  increasing,  and  much  bog  and  moun- 
tain land  has  been  reclaimed.  Chief  exports,  butttu-,  corn, 
and  cider.  Limerick  is  divided  into  9 baronies  and  125  pa- 
ri.shes.  in  dioceses  of  Limeiick,  Emly,  Killaloe,  and  Cashel. 
It  sends  4 members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  2 for  the 
county,  and  2 f)r  Limerick,  its  only  important  town. 

LIMERICK,  an  important  city,  municipal  and  parliament- 
try  borough  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  above  county,  and  a 
county  of  itself,  is  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  at  the 
interior  extremitv  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon;  lat.  52° 
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39'  36"  N. ; Ion.  8°  39'  W. ; 106  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dublin, 
with  which  and  witi)  Cork  it  is  connected  by  railway,  it 
consi.sts  of  three  portions,  distinguished  by  the  uamea 
respectively,  of  English  and  Irish  towns,  and  A'ewtown-l'erry. 
The  first,  and  oldest,  occupies  the  S.  end  of  the  King’s 
Island,  a tract  formed  by  the  Shannon,  here  divided  into 
two  streams ; the  other  two  stand  on  either  side  of  the  river. 
The  different  parts  of  the  city  are  connected  by  five  bridges; 
one  of  which,  the  Wellesley  Bridge,  a magnificent  structure, 
crossing  the  harbor,  cost  £85.000.  In  English-town,  tht 
houses  are  chiefly  built  in  the  Flemish  fashion.  Irish-town 
is  also  old,  but  here  the  streets  are  wider,  and  the  houses 
generally  more  modern,  than  in  the  former,  where  every- 
thing has  an  appearance  of  misery  and  decay.  Newtown- 
Perry,  which  is  of  comparatively  modern  date,  occupies 
elevated  ground,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  modern  towns  in  Ireland.  It  contains  a 
handsome  square;  its  streets  are  spacious,  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  are  lined  by  elegant  houses,  shops, 
and  merchants’  stores.  The  principal  civic  buildings  ace 
the  city  court-houses  and  prisons,  custom-house,  chamber 
of  commerce,  exchange,  assembly-house,  linen-hall,  corn  and 
butter  markets,  several  hospitals,  and  barracks.  The  places 
of  worship  are  the  cathedral,  5 Protestant  churches,  4 paro- 
chial and  3 conventual  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  5 Dis- 
senting meeting-houses.  The  manufacture  of  linen  is  now 
nearly  extinct,  that  of  gloves  continues;  but  both  have 
been  supplanted  by  those  of  lace  and  fishing  hooks,  both  of 
which  are  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.  There  are, 
besides,  distilleries,  breweries,  tanneries,  foundries,  flour- 
mills, a patent  slip,  for  vessels  of  500  tons;  and  3 ship- 
building slips,  where  100  men  are  employed.  Limerick  is 
the  leading  port  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland  for  the  shipment 
of  raw  produce.  The  harbor  extends  about  1600  yards  iu 
length,  and  150  in  breadth,  with  from  2 to  9 feet  at  low 
water,  and  19  feet  at  spring-tides : which  latter  enables  vessels 
of  600  tons  to  moor  at  the  quays.  The  commerce  of  the  port 
has  considerably  increased,  and  will  be  further  improved,  it  is 
expected,  when  the  new  docks,  now  in  progress,  are  completed. 
The  numl^er  of  sailing  ves.^els  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port,  iu  1851,  was  101 ; aggregate  tonnage  12,291.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  entered  the  port  in  1848,  including  the 
cross-channel  and  coasting  trade,  the  British  colonial,  and 
foreign  trade,  was  787;  tonnage  110,182:  departed,  664; 
tonnage  79,279.  The  exports  in  1850  amounted  to  £8437, 
and  the  custom  duties  to  £160,178.  The  borough  returns  2 
members  to  Parliament.  Pop.  in  1841,48,391;  in  1861, 
44,626.  Limerick  was  a royal  seat  of  the  Kings  of  Thomond. 
before  the  conquest.  It  capitulated  to  the  troops  of  William 
III.,  under  Ginkell,  in  1691.  It  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the 
Perry  family,  whose  mansion  is  in  the  city. 

LIMERICK,  a post-village  and  township  of  York  co., 
Maine,  on  the  Little  Ossipee  River,  about  30  miles  W.  of 
Portland.  The  village  contains  3 churches,  7 stores,  a 
tlourishiug  academy,  and  about  500  inhabitants.  The  motive 
power  is  furnished  by  the  Little  O.ssipee  for  a ivoollen  factory, 
1 saw-mill,  2 grist-mills,  and  a tannery.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship. 1441. 

LIMERICK,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co..  New  T’ork,  on 
the  Rome  and  Watertown  Railroad,  8 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Watertown. 

LIMERICK,  a post-township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Schuylkill  River,  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Norris- 
town, and  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  28 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Pop.  2413. 

LIMERICK  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

LIME  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

LIMERLE,  le-mSrffeh  or  lee'm^RP,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Luxembourg,  on  the  Ourthe,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Ilouffalize.  Pop.  1063. 

LIME  ROCK,  a post-village  in  Providence  co.,  Rhode 
Island,  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Providence.  The  chief  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  is  directed  to  the  manufacture*  of  lime. 

LIME  ItOCK,  a post-village  iu  Salisbury  township,  Litch- 
field co..  Connecticut,  about  40  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Hartford. 
It  contains  a satinet  factory,  and  an  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  producing  between  700  and  800  tons 
annually. 

Ll.ME^STONE,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Alabama,  bor- 
dering on  Tennessee,  has  an  area  of  570  square  miles.  'I'he 
Tennessee  River  forms  the  S.  boundary.  The  Elk  River 
(navigable  for  small  boats)  flows  through  the  county  and 
enters  the  former  river  opposite  the  Muscle  Shoals.  The 
surface  is  hilly.  The  soil  is  calcareous  and  highly  prcMuctlve. 
The  surface  rock  is  limestone,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
county  is  derived.  Steamboats  navigate  the  Teunes.see 
River  on  the  border  of  the  county  between  the  Muscle 
Shoals  and  Knoxville.  Capital,  Athens.  Pop.  16,306,  ol 
whom  7221  were  free,  and  8085  slaves. 

LIMESTONE,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Virginia. 

LIMESTONE,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  of  840  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  tire 
sources  of  the  Navasoto  River.  A large  portion  of  the  county 
is  prairie.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  name  is  derived 
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from  the  abundance  of  limestone  found  in  the  county. 
Capital,  Springfield.  Pop.  4537,  of  whom  3465  were  free, 
and  1072  slaves. 

LIMESTONE,  a post-office  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New  York. 
LIMESTONE,  a village  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
151  miles  W.N.W.  from  Harrisburg. 

LIMESTONE,  a post-township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylva-  j 
nia,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Clarion.  Pop.  1352.  I 

LIMESTONE^  a small  village  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsyl-  i 

■vania.  I 

LIMESTONE,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1269.  ! 

LIMHSTONE,  a township  of  Montour  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  850.  I 

LIMESTONE,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  913. 

LIMESTONE,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  421. 

LIMESTONE,  a post-office  of  Buncombe  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

LIMESTONE,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Tennessee. 
LIMESTONE,  a village  of  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Iroouois  River,  60  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

LIMESTONE  CAVE,  a post-office  of  Carter  co.,  Tennessee. 
LIMESTONE  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine.  ! 
LIMESTONE  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Spartanlcirg 
district.  South  Carolina,  93  miles  N.W.  of  Columbia.  It  is  j 
the  seat  of  a female  college,  an  excellent,  successful,  and  ; 
popular  in.stitution,  occupying  a spacious  building,  which  [ 
was  formerly  a hotel.  The  springs  are  not  now  much  fre-  1 
quented  as  a watering-place.  I 

LIMESTONE  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  Ten-  | 
nessee.  | 

I.I ME/STONE VILLE,  a post-office  of  Montour  co.,  Penn-  | 
sylvania.  I 

LIMESTONE  WELL,  a post-office  of  Forsyth  co..  North 
Carolina.  I 

LIMErrOWN,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsyl-  I 
vania. 

LIMEUIL,  le-inuT,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Dordogne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne.  Pop.  929.  i 
LIMTA.  See  Lima. 

LIMHNGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  York  co.,  | 
Maine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saco  River,  about  30  miles  j 
from  its  mouth,  and  70  miles  W.S.W.  of  Augusta.  The  vil- 
lage contains  1 church.  3 stores,  an  academy,  and  about  40  ' 
nouses.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2004. 

LIMMAT,  lim'rndt,  a river  of  Switzerland,  cantons  of 
Zurich  and  Aargau,  leaves  the  Lake  of  Zurich  at  its  N.  ex- 
tremity, and,  after  a rapid  N.W.  course  of  18  miles,  joins 
the  Aar,  2 miles  E.  of  Brugg 
LIMNI.  See  Stalimni. 

LIMOEIRO,  le-mo'd-e-ro,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  and  70 
miles  N.W.  of  Pernambuco.  Pop.  of  the  district,  10,000. 

LIMOGES,  lee'mozh',  Auguatoritum  Lenwvicum,  or  Ze- 
moi'ices.)  a cityof  Fr.iiice,  department  of  Ilaute-Yienne,  crown- 
ing the  top  and  oc(;ui)y  ing  the  acclivity  of  a hill.  wa.shed  by  the 
■'Renne,  here  crossed  hy  three  bridges,  88  miles  W.  of  Cler- 
mont. Almost  all  the  houses  arc  of  wood,  at  least  above 
the  first  .story;  and  the  .streets  are  irregular,  narrow,  and 
tortuous.  The  old  w.alls  and  towers,  which  formerly  sur- 
rounded the  town,  iiave  been  thrown  down,  and  their  site 
converted  into  fine  shady  boulevards.  The  most  remark- 
able edifices  are  the  cathedral,  commenced  in  1272,  and  not 
completed  till  1515.  tlie  church  of  St.  Michel  des  Lions,  a 
Gothic  edifice,  and  th<!  church  of  St.  Pierre  du  Queyroix. 
The  city  lias  a bishop’s  jialace,  built  of  granite,  the  finest  j 
'.r.~‘iern  edifice*  of  the  town;  a fountain,  public  library,  con-  j 
taining  12,000  volumes;  a theatre,  cavalry  barracks,  and 
several  hospitals ; manufactures  of  porcelain,  worsted,  broad- 
cloth, cassimere.s.  druggets,  woollen  covers,  flannel,  napkins, 
tapers,  clogs,  glue,  horse-nails,  paper,  plain  and  stained 
caids.  (fee.,  nurneri'us  printing-presses,  and  an  extensive  | 
book  trade.  It  has  aisi'  a considerable  trade  in  corn,  chest-  j 
nuts,  wine,  brandy.  li(iueurs,  salt,  iron,  copperas,  brass,  I 
enamel,  kaolin,  <fec.  Limoges  is  an  entrepot  for  the  trade  ! 
of  Toulouse,  and  generally  of  the  S.  dejiartments  of  France.  I 
It  is  the  see  of  a bisho]!,  and  the  seat  of  courts  of  fir.st  re-  j 
sort,  and  commerci!;  of  a consulting  chamber  of  commerce,  ! 
a royal  college,  a university,  academy,  and  societies  of  agri-  ! 
culture,  .sciences,  and  arts.  Limoges  was  originally  the  ! 
capital  of  tlie  Gallic  tribe  of  Lemovices.  Under  the  Rom.ans 
it  was  adorned  with  a capitol,  an  amphitheatre,  fine  tem- 
ples. and  palace.s.  From  the  Romans  it  passed  to  the  Visi- 
goths Henry  II.  of  England  was  here  crowned  Duke  of 
Aquitania;  and.  in  1189.  Nothilda,  queen  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  laid  siege  to  it.  and  afterwards  gave  it  up  to 
pillage.  In  1370  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Black 
Prince.  Limoges  is  the  birth-place  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  the 
chancellor  D’Ague.sseau.  of  Marshal  Jourdain,  and  the  sur- 
geon Dupuytren.  Pop.  in  1861,  51,053. 

LIMONE,  le-mo9iA,  a village  of  Piedmont,  province  and 
16  milci  I.  ;f  Coni.  Pop.  3436. 

LIMONE,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  32  miles  N.E.  of 
Brescia. 


LIMONUM.  See  Poitiers. 

L13IO.SANI,  le-mo-.sA^nee.  a market-town  of  Naplcn,  pro 
vince  of  Molise,  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  2900 

LIMOSIN.  See  Limousin. 

LiMOURS,  lee'mooR/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Seine-et-Oise,  22  miles  E.  of  I’ambouillet.  Poj).  1036 

LI.MOUSIN,  lee'moo'zANG/,  written  also  Ll.MOSIN,  an  old 
province  of  Central  France,  now  forming  the  departmeni 
of  Correze,  and  part  of  Haute-Vienne. 

LIMOUX,  lee'moo/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Aude 
on  the  Aude,  13miles.S..S.W.ofCarcas.sone.  Po]).in  1852,7776 
It  has  a communal  college,  and  imiiortant  manufactures  ol 
fine  broadcloths,  yarn  factories,  tanneries,  and  oil-mills. 

LIM/PENHOE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LIMPS'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

LIMGIEE,  a town  of  West  Hindostan,  Baroda  dominions. 
9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Wudwan. 

LIN,  leen,  a town  of  China,  province  of  Hoo-nan,  30  miles 
W.  of  Tchang-te. 

LIN-AN,  leen-lnC  is  the  name  of  the  capitals  of  district? 
in  the  provinces  of  Che-kiang  and  Yun-nan,  China. 

LUNA,  a post-office  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wisconsin. 

LINARES,  le-n.A/r§.s,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  23 
miles  N.E.  of  .Taen,  in  a fertile  plain,  near  the  Guarrezaj 
Pop.  6567.  It  has  several  convents,  and  .some  Roman  au'^i- 
quities,  including  a ruined  aqueduct. 

LINARES,  a town  of  the  IMexican  Confederation,  state 
of  New-Leon,  55  miles  E.  of  Monterey. 

LINClPDALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

LINCIPMERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

LINCOLN,  link'on,  or  LINCOLNSHIRE,  link'on-.shjr,  a 
large  maritime  county  of  England,  extending  along  its  E. 
coast  from  the  Wash  to  the  Humber,  which  separates  i* 
from  Yorkshire.  Area  2776  square  miles,  or  1.671,040  acres 
of  which  nearly  1,500,000  are  said  to  be  cultivated,  and  about 
470.000  are  enclosed  fen-land.  Pop.  in  1841,  362.602;  in 
1851,  407,222.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  3 districts: — 1. 
the  wolds,  a low  range  of  hills  in  the  N.E. ; 2.  the  mooi’s,  a 
lower,  but  more  extensive  divi.sion.  running  N.  and  S.,  and 
now  mostly  cultivated ; 3.  the  fens,  in  the  S.  and  E.,  a low 
tract  protected  from  the  sea  by  embankments.  Chief  rivers, 
the  Trent,  Welland,  Witham,  and  Ancholme.  Soil  mostly 
a fertile  sandy  loam,  on  the  moors  and  wolds;  in  the  fens, 
deep  loam,  rich  marly  clay,  or  peat.  Improvements  in 
agriculture  have  rendered  this  one  of  the  most  productive 
English  counties.  The  cattle,  mostly  short-horned,  attain 
a great  weight.  The  sheep  are  also  famous  for  size  and  lor 
long  wool.  Many  horses  are  bred ; the  waste  fens  support 
vast  flocks  of  geese,  chiefly  kept  for  their  feathers,  and  the 
waters  are  the  resort  of  wild  ducks.  The  Foss-dyke  Canal 
extends  from  Lincoln  to  the  Trent,  near  Torksey,  complet- 
ing the  important  internal  navigation  between  the  Wash 
and  the  Humber.  There  are  also  canals  from  the  Witham 
to  Horncastle  and  Sleaford,  and  from  Titney  Haven,  on  the 
E.  coast,  to  Louth.  The  county  is  intersected  by  various 
railways;  and  is  divided  into  629  parishes.  It  returns  13 
members  to  Parliament : 4 for  the  county ; 2 for  the  city  of 
Lincoln  ; 2 each  for  the  boroughs  of  Boston,  Grantham,  and 
Stamford;  and  1 for  Great  Grimsby.  Lincolnshire  is  famous 
for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  ancient  parish  churches. 

LINCOLN,  (anc.  Lintdum.)  a city,  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough,  and  county  of  England,  capital  of  the  co.  of 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  Witham.  47  miles  E.N.E.  of  Derby.  Pop. 
20,995.  It  is  situated  in  a fine  district,  at  the  foot  and  on 
the  .slope  of  a hill,  crowned  by  its  cathedral,  castle,  (fee.  The 
streets  are  irregular,  but  the  town  is  generally  well  built, 
paved,  and  lighted.  The  superb  cathedral  was  erected  be^ 
tween  the  12th  and  15th  centuries,  in  a mixed,  but  uncom- 
monly beautiful  style  of  English  architecture,  and  the  ex- 
terior is  generally  considered  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
w'hile  the  vast  interior  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  York. 
The  tombs  of  the  bi.shops,  and  of  Catherine  Swynford,  wife 
of  John  of  Gaunt;  the  chapter-house,  valuable  library,  and 
ruins  of  the  old  episcopal  palace,  all  demand  special  mention. 
Several  of  the  parish  churches,  anciently  52  in  number,  are 
interesting,  and  the  city  abound.^  in  ancient  remains,  in- 
cluding the  stately  castle  built  by  William  the  Conqueror; 
traces  of  the  old  town  walls;  a gateway,  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  relic  of  Roman  architecture  in  the  country:  a beau- 
tiful conduit ; the  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  man3'  other 
antique  houses.  Other  principal  buildings  are  the  county- 
hall  and  jail,  within  the  castle  walls ; the  ancient  guild- 
hall, a sessions  house,  city  jail,  and  house  of  correction; 
grammar  school,  founded  in  158.3;  blue-coat  school;  county 
lunatic  asylum,  county  hospital,  union  workhouse,  theatre, 
assembly  rooms,  several  libraries,  mechanics’  institution, 
and  market-house.  It  has  also  several  newspapers,  a bank 
ing  company,  and  branch  bank,  with  excellent  breweries, 
ancl  large  exports  of  flour,  by  the  Witham,  and  the  ancient 
Roman  Foss-dyke  Canal,  which  communicates  with  the 
Trent.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Lincoln  became 
the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia,  anii  suffered 
much  during  the  struggles  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Danes.  The  city  sends  2 members  to  Parliament.  I’op.  m 
1851,  17.532.  Lincoln  was,  at  the  Conquest,  and  long  after 
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'jiv  sf  the  richest  ports  in  England,  the  Witham  at  that 
pec  iod  being  navigable  for  large  vessels.  It  snlfered  greatly 
during  the  baronial  wars,  and  also  in  the  civil  war,  when 
its  <'aMiedral  was  occupied  as  a barrack. 

J 1^C0LN,  link'on,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Maine,  con- 
taias  about  475  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
K dox  CO.,  on  the  \V.  by  Kennebec  and  Sagadahock  cos.,  and 
Od  the  S.  by  the  ocean.  The  Kennebec  flows  along  its 
western  border,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Damari.scotta  and 
Sheopscot  Rivers,  which  afford  some  fine  mill-seats.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  but  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly 
given  to  navigation  and  the  fisheries.  It  has  a sea-coast  of 
about  50  mile's,  affording  a great  number  of  excellent  har- 
bors. The  Kennebec  llivt'r  is  navigable  for  sloops  of  150 
tons  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  county,  and  the  Dama- 
riscotta  is  navigable  10  miles  for  large  vessels.  Capital, 
Wiscasset.  Pop.  in  1850,  i)revious  to  the  formation  of 
Sagadahock  and  Androscoggin  counties,  which  were  in  part 
taken  from  Lincoln,  74,875;  in  1860,  27,860. 

LINCOLN,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  North  Carolina; 
area  estimated  at  420  square  miles.  The  Great  Catawba 
forms  the  E.  boundary,  and  the  South  Catawba  intersects 
the  county.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  of  moderate 
size;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Water-power  is  abundant  on  the 
streams.  Gold  is  found  near  the  E.  border  of  the  county,  and 
iron  is  abundant.  Lincoln  was  the  most  populous  county 
of  the  state  until  reduced  by  the  formation  of  Catawba  aiid 
Gaston  counties,  .since  1842.  Capital,  Lincolnton.  Formed 
in  1 779.  Pop.  8195,  of  whom  6080  were  free,  and  2115  slaves. 

LINCOLN,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an 
area  of  260  square  miles.  The  Savannah,  which  separates 
it  from  South  Carolina,  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.E.,  the 
Broad  River  on  the  N.,  and  Little  River  on  the  S.E.;  it  is 
also  drained  by  Fishing.  Pistol,  Lloyd’s,  and  Soap  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  hilly ; a portion  of  the  land  is  fertile,  particu- 
larly on  the  margins  of  the  rivers.  Granite  and  iron  are 
abundant  in  the  county,  and  novaculite  is  found  near  Lin- 
colnton, the  county-seat.  Pop.  5466,  of  whom  1698  were 
free,  and  3768  slaves. 

LINCOLN,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Tennessee,  bordering 
on  Alabama,  has  an  area  estimated  at  700  square  miles. 
Elk  River  flows  through  the  county,  from  E.  to  W.  The 
surface  is  composed  of  two  inclined  planes,  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  river;  the  soil  is  highly  productive,  and  well 
watered.  The  streams  furnish  motive  power  for  numerous 
mills  and  factories.  Capital.  Fayetteville.  Pop.  22,828,  of 
whom  15,981  were  free,  and  6847  slaves. 

LINCOLN,  a county  near  the  centre  of  Kentucky,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  350  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Dick’s 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  Kentucky,  and  also  drained  by 
the  sources  of  Green  River.  The  surface  is  undulating; 
the  soil  is  of  limestone  formation,  and  very  productive. 
Limestone  underlies  a large  part  of  the  surface.  Turnpike 
roads  have  been  made  from  this  county  to  Frankfort  and 
Danville.  Lincoln  county  was  one  of  tlie  3 original  counties 
formed  in  1780.  Named  in  honor  of  General  Benjamin 
Lincoln.  Capital,  Stanford.  Pop.  10,647,  of  whom  7217 
were  free,  and  3430  slaves. 

LINCOLN,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Mis.souri,  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois. 
Area  580  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Cuivre,  or  Copper 
River,  and  its  branches,  and  also  drained  by  the  Eagle  Fork 
and  Big  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  hilly,  con- 
tisting  partly  of  prairies  and  partly  of  woodlands.  The  soil 
is  generally  rich.  The  county  is  liberally  supplied  with 
timber  and  btiilding  stone.  Capital,  Troy.  Pop.  14,210,  of 
whom  11,370  were  free,  and  2840  slaves. 

LINCOLN,  a po.st-town.ship  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Penobscot  River,  about  50  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Bangor.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber,  and  to  facilitate  its  transportation 
a railroad  is  now  in  course  of  construction  connecting  Lin- 
coln with  Bangor.  Pop.  1631. 

LINCOLN,  a mountainous  post-township  of  Grafton  co.. 
New  Ilamps'hire,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Merrimack  River, 
about  70  mites  N.  by  W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  71. 

LINCOLN,  a post-township  of  Addison  co.,  Vermont,  about 
24  miles  W.S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1070. 

LINCOLN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex  co., 
Miissacliusetts,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  and  Sudbury 
River,  17  miles  W.N.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  718. 

LINCOLN,  a post-village  of  Yazoo  co.,  Mi.s.si.ssippi,  40  miles 
N.W.  of  .lackson. 

LINCOLN,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Morrow  co., 
Ohio,  about  35  miles  N.N.i..  ol  Columbus.  Pop.  2931. 

LlNCOliN,  Illinois.  See  Appendix. 

LlNCtMiN,  a county  of  Canada  Vest,  situated  upon  the 
S.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Niagara  Biver.  .Area  306  square  miles.  I’op.  23.868. 

LINCOLN  CE.NTBH,  a thriving  post-village  of  Penobscot 
CO . Maine,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Penobscot  Biver.  about 
60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bangor.  It  is  an  important  lumber 
dcjiot.  A railroad  is  now  in  course  of  construction  to  con- 
nect it  with  Ban  nir. 

Ll.N’^COL''  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Lincoln 
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co..  North  Carolina,  is  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Little 
Catawba  River,  170  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh.  It  has  an 
active  trade,  and  an  abundant  water-power,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  manufactories  of  cotton,  iron,  and  paper.  Lim^cln- 
ton  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  3 or  4 churches, 
2 academies,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  848. 

LINCOLNTON,  a small  post-village,  capital  of  Lincoln  co., 
Georgia,  on  Soap  Creek,  90  miles  N.E.  of  Milledgeville.  It 
contains  an  academy,  and  1 or  2 churches. 

LIN^COLNVILLE,  a post-town.ship  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine, 
on  Penob.scot  Bay,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Belfast.  A large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  ship-building  and 
navigation.  Pop.  2075. 

LIND,  a post-office  of  Waupacca  co.,  Wisconsin. 

LINDAII,  linM^,  a town  of  West  Ilindostan.  Cutch,  1 mile 
from  Shahpoor,  thickly  populated,  and  flourishing. 

LINDAU,  linMow,  a fortified  town  of  Bavaria.  25  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Constance,  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
united  to  the  mainland  by  a wooden  bridge,  3u0  feet  in 
length.  Pop.  3962.  It  has  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
churches,  a castle,  high  school,  and  an  active  commerce  in 
corn,  fruit,  wine,  and  cheese. 

LINDAU,  a town  of  Hanover,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Gottingen. 
Pop.  1473. 

LTNDGIY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 
LINDE,  liiffd&h,  or  LINDESBERG,  lin'd &s-b&RG',  a town 
of  Central  Sweden,  Igen  and  20  mile.s  N.  of  (Erebro.  P.  760. 

LINDEN,  lin'den,  a village  of  Germany,  1 mile  W.  of 
Hanover. 

LINDEN,  a village  of  Germany,  Hes.se-Darmstadt,  province 
of  Nieder  Ile.ssen,  3 miles  S.S.AVL  of  Giessen. 

LINDEN,  a small  village  of  Germany,  Prussian  Silesia, 
government  of  Breslau. 

LIN'DEN,  a post-village  of  Genesee  co..  New  York,  on  the 
Buffalo  and  New  York  Railroad,  about  40  miles  E.  of  Buffalo 
LINDEN,  a post-village  of  Lycoming  co..  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  8 miles  above  WL 
liam  sport. 

LINDEN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Marengo  co.,  Alabama, 
miles  S.  of  Chicka.saw  Creek,  100  mues  W.  of  Montgomery. 
It  is  situated  in  a very  productive  cotton  region,  and  con- 
tains 2 academies  and  2 newspaper  offices. 

LINDFN,  a post-office  of  Copiah  co.,  Mississippi. 

LINDEN,  a post-office  of  Cass  co.,  Texas. 

LINDEN,  a post-office  of  St.  Francis  co.,  Arkansas. 
LINDEN,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Perry  co., 
Tennessee,  on  Buffalo  River,  100  miles  S.ML  of  Nashville 
It  contains  a new  court-house,  an  academy,  and  5 stores 
It  has  grown  up  since  1847.  Pop.  in  1860,  about  500. 
LINDEN,  a post-office  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan. 

LINDEN,  a township  of  AYashtenaw  co.,  Michigan.  P.  82L 
LINDEN,  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
railroad  between  Lafayette  and  Crawfordsville,  10  miles  N 
of  the  latter. 

LINDEN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Atchison  co.,  Missouri, 
about  70  miles  N.N.V7.  of  St.  .Joseph. 

LINDEN,  n village  of  Ozark  co.,  Missouri,  19  miles  S.E. 
of  Springfield. 

LINDEN,  a posbvillage  and  township  of  Iowa  co.,  Wi.scon- 
sin,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Mineral  Point.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  lead,  which  is  procured  from  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop 
of  the  township,  1640. 

LINDENAU,  lin'deh-now',  a village  of  Germany,  in  Bohe- 
mia, E.N.E.  of  Leitmeritz,  with  1189  inhabitants. 

LINDENAU,  a village  of  Prus.sia,  province  of  Silesia, 
government  of  Oppeln,  circle  of  Grottau.  Pop.  1036. 

LINDENAU,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  and  near 
Leipsic,  towards  which  Napoleon  retreated  after  hi.s  defeat 
at  Leipsic.  Pop.  1672. 

LINDENFELS,  lin'den-f&l.s',  a small  town  of  Germany 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Darmstadt.  Pop.  880. 

LIN'DENA’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio, 
about  155  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

LINDENYILLE,  a small  village  of  Sheboygan  co..  Mis 
con.sin. 

LIN'DENM’^OOD,  a post-village  in  Ogle  co.,  Illinois,  85  mile.* 
W’.N.AV.  of  Chicago. 

LINDESAY  (lin'zee),  MOUNT,  the  most  lofty  mountaii 
yet  measured  in  East  Australia,  about  55  miles  S.AV.  ol 
Moreton  Bay,  and  5700  feet  above  the  sea. 

LINDESNAES,  a cape  of  Norway.  See  Naze. 
LINDEWIESE. — Oder  Lindewiese,  o'ber  IinMeh-^ee'z'»lL 
and  Nieder  Lindewiese,  nee'der  lin'dfh-^ee'zeh,  two  nearly 
contiguous  villages  of  Austri.in  Silesia,  about  20  miles  fmm 
Zukmantel.  Pop.  of  the  former,  1138;  of  the  latter,  20t7 
LIND'FIELD,  a parish  of  Engl.uid.  co.  of  Sussex. 
LINDISFARNE,  a peninsula  of  England.  See  Holy  Isl.\nl 
LIND'LEY,  achapelry  of  England.  cc.ofYork.AVcst  Biding 
LINDLBY,  a posUvillage  and  township  of  Steuben  co 
New  York,  on  the  Corning  and  Blossburg  Railroad,  12  mib  * 
S.  of  Corning.  Pop.  of  the  township,  886. 

LINDLEY’S,  a post-Aillage  of  Ohioco..  Kentucky,  166  n ile,s 
W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

LTNDLEY’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Or.ange  co..  N jrtli 
Carolina. 
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I.JN^LEYTOWN,  a post-villaj2:e  of  Steuben  co.,  New  York, 
about  190  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

filND'LY’S  MILLS,  a post  office  of  Washington  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

LIND'NEllSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

LINDO,  linMo,  (anc.  LitOdus^  Gr.  An/Jof,)  a village,  and 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  island  of  Ilhodes.  on  a promontory 
f its  E.  coast,  ‘23  miles  S.  of  Khodes,  with  a small  harbor. 
Birth-place  of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  and  of  Chares  and  Laches,  the  artists,  who  executed 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

LINBORES  ABBEY,  Scotland.  See  Newburgh. 

LINDOSO,  leen-do'so,  a frontier  town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Minho.  on  the  Lima.  29  miles  N.E.  of  Braga.  Pop.  600. 

LTNDOW,  liiPdov,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg. 36  miles  N.N.W.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  1549. 

LINDGilDGE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

I/INDSAY,  liu/zee,  an  island  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
Lat.  19°  *20'  N. ; Ion.  141°  15'  30"  E. ; 4 miles  long. 

LINDSAY,  a posLvillage  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Peterbo- 
rough. 28  miles  from  Peterborough.  Pop.  about  550. 

LIND'S  AY’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. 

LINDSAY’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Trigg  co.,  Kentucky. 

LIND'SELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  E.ssex. 

LINDSELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

LIND'SEY.  PARTS  OF,  England,  the  N.  division  of  the 
CO.  of  Lincoln,  of  which  it  occupies  nearly  one-half,  includ- 
ing the  city  of  Lincoln,  and  19  market-towns. 

LINDUM.  See  Lincoln. 

LTND'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Union  parish,  Louisiana. 

LINDVILLE,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa,  110  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

LINE,  a postz-office  of  Morehouse  co.,  Louisiana. 

LINE,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois. 

LINE  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  forms  the  boundary  between 
Fayette  and  Coweta  counties,  and  joins  Whitewater  Creek. 

LINE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Laurens  district.  South 
Carolina. 

LINE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Alabama. 

LINE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Oktibbeha  co.,  Mississippi. 

LINE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Kentucky. 

LINE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Grenville  dictrict.  South 
Carolina. 

LINE  LEX'INGTON,  a po.strvillage  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bucks  and  Montgomery  counties,  Penn.sylvania,  13 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Norristown. 

LINE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

LINE  MOUN'TAIN,  a post-office  of  Northumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

LINE  PORT,  a post-village  of  Stewart  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
Cumberland  River,  and  on  the  line  between  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

LINE  STORE,  a post-office  of  Hinds  co.,  Missis.sippi. 

LIN'PORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LINFORD,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

LINFORD,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

LING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

LING,  a Chinese  word,  signifying  “ mountain-chain,”  or 
“ range,”  forming  part  of  the  names  of  many  places  in  China; 
ae.  Pe-ling,  ‘‘the  Northern  Range,”  &c. 

LINGA,  lin'gi.  two  small  Shetland  Islands,  between  Main- 
land and  Yell;  also  an  islet  of  the  Hebrides,  W.  of  Mull. 

LINGA  ISLAND.  See  Lingen. 

LIN'G  ANORE'  CR  KFK.  of  Frederick  co..  Maryland,  enters 
the  Monocacy  River  from  the  left,  above  Frederick. 

LINGARTHS,  township,  England,  co.  York,  West  Riding. 

LING  AY  EN,  leen-gl,-y^n'.  a populous  seaport  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Luzon.  Pbiiippines,  100  miles  N.N.'W.  of  Manila. 

LINGE,  DE,  deh  ling'neh,  a stream  of  Holland,  which, 
after  a course  of  40  miles,  joins  the  Waal  at  Gorinchem. 

LINGEN.  ling'ghen,  or  LINGA.  ling'gS.  an  island  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  lat.  0°  20' 
S.,  Ion.  104°  40'  E..  100  miles  S.S.E.  of  Singapore.  Length, 
40  miles;  breadth.  20  miles.  It  produces  fine  timber. 

LINGEN,  ling'en.  a town  of  Hanover.  36  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Osnaburg.  Pop.  2776.  It  has  Calvinistic,  Roman  Catnollc, 
and  Lutheran  churches,  and  a gymnasium. 

LIN'GEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

LINGENAU,  ling'en-5w',  a village  of  the  Tyrol,  8 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Bregenz.  Pop.  1790. 

LINGENFELD.  ling'en-f^lt',  a village  of  Rheni.sh  Bavaria, 
W.  of  Spever.  Pop.  1357. 

LING'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

LING'LESTOWN,  a post-village  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsyl- 
«'ania.  8 miles  N.E.  of  Ilarrisburg. 

LING-LO-SHAN  or  LING-LO-CHA  N,  lingMo-shtn',  a moun- 
tain in  China,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  in  the  province 
of  Kan-soo  l,at.  about  35°  N.,  Ion.  103°  E. 

LINGONES.  See  Langres. 

IJNGUAGROSSA,  lin'gw^-gros/sa,  a town  of  Sicily,  23 
miles  N of  Catania.  Pop.  24.5C. 

LINGULA.  See  Laigueglia. 


LINGWOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Norfolk. 

LINHARES,  leen-yd'rSs,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  ol 
Beira,  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Guarda.  Pop.  870. 

LINHARES,  leen-yi'r§s,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Espi- 
rito  Santo.on  the  Doce,  30  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic. 

LINKEBEEK,  lin'keh-baik',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Brabant,  5 miles  S.  of  Bru.ssels.  Pop.  IIU-L 

LIN'KENHOLT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants, 

LIN-KIANG  or  LIN-KIANG-FOO,  lin'ke-ing'foo',  a city  of 
China,  province  of  Kiang-see,  capital  of  a d<‘nartment,  lal.  28- 
N.,  Ion.  115°  ‘24'  E. 

LIN'KINIIORNE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

LINK.TOPING.  See  LixKiiPiNO. 

LINKLAEN,  link'bW,  a post  town.ship  forming  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  Chenango  co..  New  York,  about  115  miles  W.  of 
Albany.  Pop.  1.094. 

LINKOPING  (Linkdping)  or  LINK.TOPING,  (Linkjiiping,) 
lin'chd'ping,  a laen  of  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic.  Area  4253 
square  miles.  Pop.  22‘2,484.  Siu'face  mountainous,  wooded, 
and  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes.  The  .Motala  River 
and  Kumla  Canal  traverse  its  centre.  Products  conijirise 
corn,  hops,  llax,  and  timber,  with  iron,  lead,  and  various 
other  mineral  products.  .Manufacturing  estahli.'ihinents 
comprise  barrel  and  sail-cloth  facdories,  and  iron  and  copper 
works.  Principal  towns,  Linkuping  and  Norrkjdpiug. 

LINKOPING  or  LINK.TOPING.  a town  of  Sweden,  cajiital 
of  a Isen  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Stang-an,  near  its  mouth 
in  Lake  Roxen,  108  miles  S.W.  of  Stockholm.  Pop.  4707. 
It  has  a cathedral  and  several  other  churches,  a town-hall, 
a library  of  25000,  volumes,  house  of  assembly,  old  castle, 
and  a gymnasium.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  was  fought, 
in  1596,  the  battle  of  Stangebro,  in  which  Sigismund  was 
defeated  by  his  uncle,  who  was  soon  after  elected  king  of 
Sweden,  under  the  name  of  Charles  IX. 

LIN'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop, 

LINLITHGOW,  lin-lith'go.  LINLITHGOWSHIRE,  lin- 
lith'go-shjr.  or  WEST  LOTHIAN,  lo'Tne-an,  a county  of 
Scotland,  having  on  the  N,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  E.  and  S.  the 
CO.  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  W.  the  cos.  of  Lanark  and 
Stirling.  Area  estimated  at  1‘20  square;  miles,  about  three- 
fourths  of  which  are  arable.  Pop.  in  1851,  30,135.  Surface 
beautifully  varied  with  knolls  and  gentle  undulations.  Chief 
rivers,  the  Almond  and  Avon.  Soil  in  the  S.  swampy  and 
moorland,  elsewhere  generally  fertile.  Coal  is  extensively 
wrought.  Capital,  Linlithgow.  The  county,  independent 
of  2 contributory  boroughs,  .sends  1 member  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

LINLITHGOW,  a royal  and  parliameTpary  burgh,  town, 
and  pari.sh  of  Scotland,  on  the  Union  C.mal.  and  with  a 
station  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  17  miles 
W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Glasgow.  Pop. 
in  1851,  4‘213.  It  is  situated  in  a hollow,  beside  a fine  lake 
of  about  80  acres.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Michael,  erected  in  the  12th  century,  and  esteemed 
one  of  the  noblest  Gothic  structures  in  Scotland;  a town- 
house,  with  sheriff’s  court-room,  jail  erected  in  1668,  and  a 
curious  hexagonal  cross-well,  rebuilt  in  1805  from  an  old 
model.  On  an  eminence,  bordered  by  a lake,  are  magnificent 
remains  of  a royal  palace,  founded,  probably,  by  Edward  I. 
of  England,  on  the  place  of  a Roman  camp,  and  gradually 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form,  by  various  Scottish  mouarchs 
down  to  .Tames  VI.  It  is  a quadrangle,  occupying  an  acre 
of  ground ; it  has  a heavy,  but  imposing  exterior,  and  fine 
apartments,  the  most  interesting  being  the  pailiament  hall, 
and  the  room  in  which  3Iary  Queen  of  Scots  was  born,  in 
1542.  The  town  has  a grammar  school,  a branch  bank,  and 
some  manufactures  of  leather.  It  unites  with  Falkirk,  Air- 
drie, Lanark,  and  Hamilton  in  sending  one  memT>er  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE,  a co.  of  Scotland.  See  Linlithgow. 

LINN,  a town  of  Rheni.sh  Prussia,  10  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Dusseldorf.  Pop.  1200. 

LINN,  a county  towards  the  N.  part  of  Mi.ssouri,  has  an 
area  of  650  square  miles.  Locust  and  Yellow  Creeks,  affluents 
of  Grand  River,  flow  through  the  county  from  N.  to  S. ; it 
is  drained  by  M'olf  and  Elk  Creeks,  and  Grand  River  touches 
the  S.W.  extremity.  The  county  contains  a large  proportion 
of  prairie,  interspersed  with  woodland ; the  soil  is  productive. 
Named  in  honor  of  Lewis  F.  Linn,  United  States  senator 
from  Missouri.  Capital,  Linneus.  Pop.  9112,  of  whom  8535 
were  free,  and  577  slaves. 

LINN,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  720 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Cedar  and  Wapsipinicon 
Rivers,  which  flow  in  a S.E.  direction,  affording  abundant 
water-power;  it  is  also  drained  by  Prairie  and  Buffalo  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  agreeably  diversified,  and  the  county  is  said 
to  be  well  timbered.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  the  water 
good.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Dubuque  South 
Western  Railroad.  Capital,  Marion.  Pop.  18,947. 

LINN,  a county  in  the  western  part  of  Oregon,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  2500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Cascade  Range,  and  on  the  W.by  the  Willamette 
River,  and  is  drained  by  the  Santyam  and  Mackenzie's  Riv- 
ers. The  soil  along  the  valleys  of  the  streams  is  very  fer- 
tile. Capital,  Albany.  Pop.  6772. 
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LINX,  a post-office  of  Onondaga  co.,  New  York. 

LINN,  a village  of  Greenup  co.,  Kentucky,  about  120 
mile-s  K.N.E.  of  Frankfort,  has  2 churches  and  2 tanneries. 

LINN,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Osage  co., 
Missouri,  on  the  road  from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  city,  22 
miles  E.  of  the  latter.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1252. 

LINN,  a township  of  Walworth  co.,  AVisconsin.  Pop.  1008. 

LINN  CITY,  a post-village  of  Clackamas  co.,  Oregon,  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  AVillamette  Itiver,  1 mile  below  the 
mouth  of  Tualatin  lliver,  and  immediately  opposite  to  Oregon 
city.  It  contains  several  mills. 

LI  NINEL’S,  a post-township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine,  about 
10  miles  S.AA’.  of  lloulton.  Fop.  785. 

LINNEUS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Linn  co.,  Missouri, 
116  miles  N.W.  of  Jefferson  city. 

LINN  I’LATT,  a post-office  of  Nacogdoches  co.,  Texas. 

LINN  GUOVE,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Indiana. 

LINMIE,  LOCH,  loK  liuTiee,  a large  inletof  the  sea,  on  the 
W coast  of  Scotland,  between  the  counties  of  Argyle  and  In- 
verness, joining  Loch  Eil  on  the  N.  Length  20  miles,  breadth 

8 miles.  Its  branches  are  Lochs  Etive,  Creran,  and  Leven. 

LINNICII,  liiFniK,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  17  miles 

N.N.E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  Ruhr.  Pop.  1520.  The 
military  order  of  St.  Hubert  was  instituted  here  in  14-14. 

LINNOVILLE.  a post-village  of  Lickiug  co.,  Ohio,  37  miles 
E.  of  Columbus. 

LINNVILLE,  a village  in  Jefferson  co.,  Missouri,  on  Big 
River,  40  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

LINN  VILLE  RIVER,  of  Burke  co..  North  Carolina,  flows 
into  the  Catawba. 

LINNVILLE  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Burke  co..  North 
Carolina. 

LINOSA,  le-no'si.  (anc.  a small  island  of  the  Medi- 

terranean, 100  miles  S.W.  of  Sicily,  and  85  miles  W.  of  Malta. 
It  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  uninhabited. 

LINSELLES,  liN°'sJll',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Nord,  6 miles  N.  of  Lille.  Pop.  1351. 

LIN'SENHOFEN,  liiPsen-ho'fen,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg, 
circle  of  Schwarzwald.  on  the  Steinach.  Pop.  1115. 

LIN^STEAl),  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LIN  ST  EAR,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

LINSTEAD,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

LIN  TAG,  an  island  of  China.  See  L.vxtao. 

LIN-TCIIIN  or  LIN-TCIN.  See  Lin-tsing. 

LINTH,  lint,  a river  of  SM'itzerland,  canton  of  Glarus, 
enters  Lake  Wallenstadt,  .after  a N.  course  of  about  26  miles. 
The  Lixth  C.vn.al,  9 miles  long,  connects  Lakes  Wallenstadt 
and  Zurich. 

liINHTI WAITE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

LINTIN,  lin'teen^,  an  island  of  China,  in  the  Canton  River, 
about  18  miles  N.E.  of  Macao,  and  9 miles  N.  of  Lantao,  with 
a remarkable  conical  peak. 

LIN^TON,  a markePtown  and  parish  of  England,  co.  and  10^ 
miles  S.E.  of  Cambridge.  Pop.  1838.  Barham  Hall,  in  this 
parish,  was  built  from  the  remains  of  a priory  founded  in  1292. 

LINTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LINTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

LINTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LINTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  West  Riding. 

LINTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

LINTON  ON  OUSE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
We.st  Riding. 

LINTON,  a parish  and  village  of  Scotland,  co.  and  10  miles 
N.W.  of  Peebles,  bounded  by  the  co.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop. 
1515,  partly  employed  in  cotton  manufactures.  The  village 
is  a burgh  of  regality  under  the  Earl  of  March. 

LINTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh. 

LINTON.  (East.)  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  and  5^  miles  E. 
of  Haddington,  on  the  Tyne,  with  a station  on  the  North 
British  Railway.  Pop.  77.5. 

LINTON,  a post-office  of  Oglethorpe  co.,  Georgia. 

LINTON,  a township  of  Coshocton  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1634. 

LINTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana, 
88  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

LINTON,  a township  in  A'igo  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  1273. 

LINTON,  a post-village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa,  21  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Burlington. 

LINTRAH'HEN.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

LIN-TSING,  lin'tsingt,  LIN-TCHING,  or  LIN-TCIIIN,  lin'- 
cheen^,  written  also  LlN-TClN,  a city  of  China,  province  of 
Shan-loong,  capital  of  a district,  on  the  Yu-ho  Canal,  70 
miles  W.  of  Tsee-nan.  It  is  populous,  and  stated  to  be 
haialsome  and  important  as  a commercial  city.  It  has  some 
mosciues,  several  temples,  one  with  a colossal  gold  idol,  and 
an  octagon  tower  of  nine  stories. 

LTNTTH.IL.  lint/tdl'.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and 

9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Glarus,  on  the  Linth.  I’op.  1617. 

LIN'I'Z  or  LINZ,  lints,  (anc.  J^nHiaor  Lcn/(',m?n,)  a fortified 

city,  capital  of  U]'pcr  Austii.a  on  the  I)anul;e,  here  cros.sed 
by  a wooden  bridge  2^0  yards  in  leTigtln  98  miles  AV.S.AV. 
of  Vienna.  Lat.  48°  19'  N..  Ion.  14°  17'  E.  Pop.  27,628. 
It  is  fortifitHl  in  a remarkalile  manner,  by  a cinle  of  32 
detached  firts.  23  on  the  S..  and  9 on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Danube  It  is  handsomely  built,  and  has  3 suburbs,  more 
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extensive  than  the  city  itself;  many  fine  churclies.  a Imd^ 
haus,  formerly  a Franciscan  convent,  and  an  old  ca.stle  oncu 
the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  but  now  a prifon  and 
penitentiary  for  the  province;  and  some  large  barracks,  a 
custom-house,  bank,  theatre,  &c.  In  the  principal  sciuarc 
Is  a marble  column,  erected  in  1723.  between  statues  of 
Jupiter  and  Neptune,  to  com,memorate  the  escajie  of  the  ( ity 
from  the  double  attack  of  the  plague  and  the  5 urks.  lls: 
institutions  comprise  a gymnasium  and  lyceum.  witli  a 
library  of  25.000  volumes;  an  asylum  for  deaf  mules,  ai  d 
other  hospitals.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  cotton 
and  silk  goods,  leather,  gold  lace,  cards,  tobacco,  and  carpels. 
Its  transit  trade  by  the  Danube  is  very  con.siderabie;  ai.d  it 
communicates  by  railways  with  Budweis  in  Bohemia,  and 
with  Gm unden  on  the  'Traun.  Some  Roman  antiquities 
Lave  been  discovered  here. 

LIN'TZ  or  LINZ,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  18  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  2330. 

LINTZ-GREEN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

LIN/VILLE  GROVE,  a village  of  Madison  co.,  Missouri. 

LINOVOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

LINWOOD.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew,  31  miles 
W.  of  Paisley.  Pop.  1126,  mostly  employed  in  a cotton 
factory. 

LINWOOD,  a small  village  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

LINWOOD,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co.,  Texas. 

LINZ.  See  Lixtz. 

LION  D’ANGERS,  Le,  leh  le-diNo'  dSxo'zh^,  a.  market- 
town  of  France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  Oudon, 
13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Angers.  Pop.  in  1852,  2760. 

LIONFORTE,  a town  of  Sicily.  See  Leonforte. 

LI'ONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Uwchlan  township,  Chester 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  31  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

LIOUBIM.  See  Ltoodim. 

LIOUTSIN.  See  Lyootsin. 

LIPAN  (le-pin')  INDIANS,  a barge  and  warlike  tribe  in 
the  W.  part  of  Texas  and  E.  part  of  Mexico. 

LIPARI,  lip'a-re  or  lee'pi-re,  (anc.  Lipfara,)  an  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  about  25  miles  N.  of  Sicily.  Lat.  38°  .30' 
N.,  Ion.  14°  55'  E.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  central  island 
of  the  Lipari  group,  being  18  miles  in  circuit,  and  produces 
large  quantities  of  grapes,  figs,  olives,  and  some  corn.  It  is 
the  great  magazine  for  pumice-stone,  sent  hence  to  all  parts 
of  the  world;  and  sulphur,  nitre,  sal-ammoniac,  soda,  capers, 
and  fish  are  important  articles  of  export. 

LIPARI,  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  above  island,  on  a 
steep  acclivity,  and  tolerably  well  built.  The  most  conspi- 
cuous object  is  the  castle,  built  by  Charles  V.,  which  crowns 
a vast  volcanic  mass  overhanging  the  town,  and  contains 
several  public  edifices  withiu  its  enclosure;  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  cathedral.  Li}iari  likewise  possesses  a college, 
episcopal  p.alace,  several  convents,  and  an  hospital.  The  bay 
immediately  beneath  the  town,  is  about  2 miles  in  circuit, 
and  has  good  anchorage ; but  the  shelter,  from  want  of  a 
mole,  is  very  insecure.  A considerable  trade,  however,  is 
carried  on  in  the  different  products  of  the  island.  Lipari  is  the 
capital  of  the  whole  group,  and  the  see  of  a bishop.  P.  12  600. 

LIPARI  ISLANDS,  (anc.  or  Vtdca/nia;  JvhvJa'.)  a 

group  of  volcanic  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  named  from 
Lipari  the  principal  island,  between  lat.  38°  20'  and  38°  55' 
N.,  and  Ion.  14°  15'  and  15°  15'  E.,  from  15  to  30  miles  from 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  comprised  in  the  intendency  of 
Messina.  Aggregate  population  about  22,000.  of  whom  14.000 
are  in  the  l.sland  of  Lipari.  The  7 principal  i.«lands  are  Lipa- 
ri. Vulcano,  Stromboli,  Salini,  Panaria,  Felicudi,  and  Alicudi. 
All  are  mountainous,  and  volcanic,  Stromboli  having  an 
active  volcano.  Climate  healthy,  and  soil  highly  fertile 
where  duly  irrigated  by  water  carefully  pre.served  in  cisterns. 

Lll’AU,  lee/pow,  LIPPAU,  lip'pow,  or  LIPOW,  lee'pov,  a 
market-town  of  Austria,  Moravia,  about  12  miles  from 
Hradisch.  on  the  Wieliczka.  Pop.  1059. 

LIDCSE  NEMETH.  lip'ch.V  nA'mSt/,  or  DEUTSCH- 
LYPTSCH,  doitch  liptch,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube.  CO.  of  Liptau.  21  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bries,  originally 
founded  by  German  colonists.  Pop.  3216. 

LIPCSE,  lip'ch,i',or  LIPCSA,  lipkh^',  a village  of  Hungary, 
CO.  of  Marmaros,  on  the  Nagy-Ag,  31  miles  N.IV.  of  Szigetli. 
Pop.  1042. 

LIPES  or  LIPEZ,  lee'pfs,  a town  of  Bolivia,  department 
and  162  miles  S.W.  of  Potosi,  capital  of  a province,  formerly 
a large  rich  town,  now  much  reducfid. 

LI  PETSK  or  LIPETZK,  le-p&tsk',  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment, and  84  miles  W.  of  Tambov,  on  the  Voronezh.  Pop. 
6500.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  and  well-fie- 
quented  mineral  baths. 

LIPNICZA,  Also  Lipnicza,  dl'.sho'  lip'nittsfih',  and  FelsA 
Lipnicza,  f^l'shot  lip'niCsoh,  two  villages  of  North  Ilunirary, 
CO.  of  Arva.  44  miles  N.W.  of  Kesmark,  on  the  Schwarz 
Pop.  of  the  former  3403:  of  the  latter  1514. 

LIPNIK,  liptnik',  or  LEIl’NIK,  ITp'nik.  a village  of  Hun- 
gary, Hither  'Theiss.  36  miles  from  Leutschau.  Pop.  1428 

FJPNDTZ,  GROSS,  groce  liptnits,  a market-town  of  Bohe 
mia,  circle  and  24  miles  S.  of  Czaslau.  Pop.  1355. 

LIPNO,  lip'no,  a town  of  Poland,  province  and  32  mile* 
N.W.  of  Plock,  on  the  Niemen.  Pop.  3600. 
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LIPOVETZ,  le-po-v6ts',  (Polish  Lipowiec,  le-po^ve-&ts,)  a 
frontier  town  of  Russia,  government  and  102  miles  S.W.  of 
Kiev.  Pop.  3100. 

LIPP A,  lip/poh',  a markeWown  of  South-Eastern  Hungary, 
:o.  of  Temes,  on  the  Maros,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Temesvar.  Pop. 
7937,  mostly  employed  in  agricultuBe  and  in  cattle  breeding. 

LIPPA,  lip'pd,  a village  of  Illyria,  Istria,  29  miles  S.E. 
of  I'riest. 

LIPPE,  lip'p^h,  a river  of  Germany,  ri.ses  in  the  S.W.  of 
the  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold,  3 m.iles  N.E.  of  Lippspring, 
fiows  mostly  W.  through  I’russian  Westphalia  and  Rhenish 
Prus.  ia,  and  joins  the  Rhine  at  Wesel,  after  a cour.se  of  110 
miles. 

LIPPE-DETMOLT),  lip'peh  dSt^molt,  a principality  of  N.W. 
Germany,  the  chief  part  of  which  is  comprised  between 
Prussian  Westphalia,  Hanover,  and  the  principality  of  Pyr- 
mont.  Capital,  Detmold.  Area  438  .square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1852,  100,015.  Surface  hilly,  partly  covered  by  the  Teuto- 
burger-Wald,  (anc.  SaVtus  Teutolmrgen'sis,)  where  Arminius 
exterminated  the  legions  of  Varus.  The  Eins  and  the  Lippe 
have  their  sources  here.  Some  portions  are  remarkably 
fertile.  Mineral  products,  salt,  lime,  iron,  and  marble.  Chief 
towns,  Detmold,  Lemgo,  Horn,  and  in  the  detai'hed  bailiwick 
of  Lipperode,  a portion  of  Lippstadt.  But  by  treaty  of  May, 
1850.  this  was  given  to  Prussia,  for  a yearly  rent  of  9000 
thalers.  (1350i.)  Since  1836,  the  government  has  been  con- 
stitutional, the  diet  meeting  once  in  two  years;  contingent 
to  the  federal  army,  731  men. 

LIPPEHNE,  lip-p.Vneh,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  48  miles  N.N.E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  2750. 

LIPPE-SCHAUMBURG  or  LIPPE-SCHAUENBURG.  See 
Schaumburg-Lippe. 

LIPPSPRING,  lip^spRing,  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia, 
35  miles  S.S.W.  of  Minden,  near  the  source  of  the  Lippe. 
Pop.  1521. 

LIPPSTADT,  lip^stitt,  a fortified  town  of  Prussian  West- 
phalia, 23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Arnsberg,  on  the  Lippe.  Pop. 
4335.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  is  regularly  and  well 
built.  Its  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  manufac- 
tures of  w’oollen  cloth,  linen,  starch,  leather,  and  iron  wares. 
Prior  to  May,  1850,  a portion  belonged  to  Lippe-Detmold. 

LIPSK,  leepsk.  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  on  the  Bober, 
22  miles  W.  of  Grodno.  Pop.  950. 

LIPSK,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Grodno,  42  miles 
S.E.  of  Slonim.  Pop.  1000. 

LIPSO,  lip'so.  (anc.  Lephia.)  a small  island  off  the  coast 
jf  Asia  Jlinor,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Patmos. 

LIPT.A-U,  lipfrow,  a county  of  Hungary,  forming  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Waag,  bounded  N.  by  Galicia  and 
the  county  of  Ar  va.  Area  890  square  miles.  Capital,  Szent- 
Miklos.  Pop.  79,75.3. 

LirniAL  or  LIPTAL,  lip'll,  a village  of  Austria,  Mora- 
via, circle  and  N.  of  Hradisch.  Pop.  1-170. 

LIPTOD.  lip'tod/,  a village  of  Hungary,  Thither  Danube, 
4 miles  from  Mohacs.  Pop.  1019. 

LIQIJENTIA.  See  Livenza. 

LIRE,  lee'rd/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Maine-et- 
Iioire,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Beaupr(;au.  Pop.  in  1852,  2220. 

LIBIA,  leefre-i.  (anc.  Edeia  or  Laurona./)  a town  of  Spain, 
province  and  18  miles  N.W.  of  Valencia.  Pop.  8524.  It  has 
a handsome  mcxlern  church,  and  manufactures  of  linens, 
soap,  and  earthenware. 

I.IRIS.  See  Garigliano. 

LISBON,  liz'bon,  (Port,  and  Sp.  Lishoa,  liz-bo^d  or  lees-bo'^, 
Fr.  Lisbonn^.  lees'boniP,  It.  Lisahona.  le-sd-bo'ni.  Ger.  Lissa- 
bon,  li.s'sd-bon,  anc.  OUaHpo.)  a city  of  Western  Europe,  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  province  of  Estrema- 
dura,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  its  mouth  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Lat.  of  observatory,  38°  42'  4"  N.,  Ion.  9°  8' 
2"  W.  Castle  battery  373  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  in  1857, 
275,300.  Mean  tenq)erature  of  year,  61o.3;  winter.  52°.4; 
Bummer,  lO^'.O.  Climate  healthy,  but  variable;  expo.sed  to 
heavy  rains  and  cold  winds  in  winter.  It  is  built  on  a sue- 
wssion  of  hills,  rising  more  or  less  abruptly  from  the  quays 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  exhibits  a great  variety 
of  churches,  convents,  and  houses,  which  have  an  imposing 
effect  when  viewed  from  the  river.  The  length  of  the  city 
in  a straight  line,  is  about  3^  miles;  while  the  breadth, 
from  S.  to  N.,  or  from  the  Tagus  inland,  is  from  1 to  ll 
miles.  The  whole  of  this  space,  however,  is  not  densely 
covered  with  buildings;  considerable  portions  of  it  being 
occupied  by  gardens,  ruins,  and  the  naked  declivities  of  the 
hills.  The  favorable  impression  which  a distant  view  of 
the  city  is  fitted  to  produce,  is  destroyed  by  a nearer  sur- 
vey. The  streets  in  general,  and  more  especially  in  the  E., 
nhich  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the  city,  are  steep,  narrow^ 
crooked,  wretchedly  paved,  and  disgustingly  filthy;  and  the 
houses,  with  the  exception  of  a neat  and  substantial  build- 
ing here  and  there,  are  old-fashioned  and  mean.  That  part 
jf  the  town,  however,  which  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  great 
earth(iuak«i  in  1755,  and  which  is  situated  in  the  valley  be- 
tween Castle-hill,  on  the  E.,  and  the  bills  of  San  Francisco 
nnd  DoCarmo,  on  the  W.,  consists  of  several  parallel  streets, 
crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  and  is  regular,  well-built, 
and  kept  at  least  decently  clean.  Of  these.  Gold,  Silver,  and 
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Cloth  streets  extend  about  half  a mile  N.  and  S. ; having,  Oi 
their  S.  extremity,  the  Praga  do  Commercio,  a large  and 
handsome  square,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Nav-al 
Arsenal,  the  Exchange,  Custom-house,  India-house,  and 
other  public  buildings,  and  having  the  Tagus  on  the  S. 
with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Joseph  ].,  in  bronze,  in  the 
centre.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  these  streets  are  the  Pra^a 
de  Figueira,  a square  of  a remarkably  picturesque  appi'ar- 
ance,  used  as  a public  market;  and  a hand.some  square 
called  the  Rocio,  containing  a magnificent  national  theatre, 
recently  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  Inquisition.  The 
only  other  open  spaces  and  .squares  worthy  of  particular 
notice  are  the  Passeio  Publico,  or  promenade,  which,  al 
though  small,  is  elegantly  laid  out;  the  fine  shady  avenue 
called  the  Salitre;  the  Praga  das  Amorciras,  containing  a 
large  reservoir  for  supplying  the  different  fountains  of  the 
city  with  water,  and  Pra(,a  de  Algeria,  in  which  a sort  of 
rag  fair  is  held.  The  W.  quarter,  built  along  the  slope  of 
the  W.  hill,  is  airy  and  plea.sant,  and  contains  numerous 
respectable  dwellings,  chiefly  occupied  by  foreigners,  with 
vineyards  and  gardens  well  stocked  with  olive,  orange,  and 
other  trees. 

Excepting  the  Castle  of  St.  George,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  the  only  other  note-worthy  build- 
ings besides  those  already  adverted  to,  are  churches  and 
convents.  The  principal  of  the  former  are  the  Cathedral  or 
patriarchal  church,  on  the  slope  of  the  Ca.«tle-liill : the 
church  do  CoraQao  do  Jesus,  on  the  hill  of  Estrella;  the 


Moors;  the  hand.some  church  of  Santa  Engra(;ia,  and  the 
church  of  San  Roque.  The  numerous  convents  which 
crown  the  hills,  and  appear  like  palaces  and  fortresses,  are 
for  the  most  part  massive  and  imposing  structures.  The 
palace  of  Necessidades,  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Cortes 
are  held,  has  a respectable  appearance;  and  the  theatre  of 
San  Carlos,  or  Italian  Opera-house,  is  a large  and  handsome 
edifice.  But  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  spec  imen 
of  architecture  of  which  Lisbon  can  boast,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  the  kind  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
times,  is  the  aqueduct  which  conveys  water  to  the  city,  from 
springs  rising  near  the  village  of  Bellas,  ahoiu  lOI  miles 
distant.  It  is  partly  conducted  under  ground,  but  on  ap 
preaching  Lisbon  it  crosses  a deep  valley,  which  is  spannea 
for  nearly  2500  feet  by  a bridge  of  30  arches,  the  loftiest  of 
which  is  240  feet  high,  and  110  feet  wide. 

The  scientific  and  literary  institutions  comprise  tne  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  last  cen- 
tury; College  of  the  Nobles;  Royal  Marine  Academy,  or 
school  of  navigation  and  ship-building,  with  its  observatory; 
Royal  Academy  of  Artillery  and  Engineers,  Royal  Military 
College,  School  of  Mu.sic,  National  Library,  in  I’raca  do  Com- 
mercio, containing  about  150,000  volumes,  and  fhat  of  the 
Cortes  in  the  Necessidades,  of  about  30,000  volumes : the 
Roj'al  Schools  of  Vicente  de  Fora,  for  instruction  in  philo- 
sophy, geometry,  physics,  and  the  ancient  languages ; Royal 
School  of  Drawing  and  Civil  Architecture,  and  numerous 
primary  or  elementary  schools.  The  buildings  belonging 
to  some  of  these  institutions  are  spacious.  The  places  appro 
priated  to  public  amusement  are  very  few,  consisting  of  the 
Italian  opera-house,  the  new  national  theatre,  and  an  eree 
tion  for  the  exhibition  of  bull-fights. 

Lisbon  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce.  The  harbor,  or 
rather  the  roadstead,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world;  and 
the  quays,  which  extend  between  2 and  3 miles  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  are  elegant  and  commodious.  The  entrance 
of  the  Tagus  is  guarded  by  Fort  St.  Julian,  on  the  N.,  with  a 
lighthouse  120  feet  above  sea-level;  and  Fort  Bugio,  having 
a lighthouse  66  feet  high,  stands  near  the  S.  bank.  Farther 
up  the  river,  and  forming  a W.  suburb  to  Lisbon,  a short 
distance  beyond  the  Alcantara,  stands  the  town  of  Belem, 
with  its  well-known  Tower,  one  of  the  defences  of  the  har- 
bor. There  are  two  channels  by  which  the  river  may  be 
entered,  one  on  the  S.,  with  a minimum  depth  on  the  bar 
of  6 fathoms;  and  another,  on  the  N.,  with  a minimum 
depth  of  4 fathoms.  Within  the  roadstead  the  water  is 
about  20  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  but  gradually  shoals 
towards  the  edge.  The  commerce  of  Lisbon,  which  was 
formerly  very  extensive  has  greatly  fallen  off  since  the 
separation  of  Brazil  from  the  crown  of  Portugal.  The 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  salt;  and  the 
principal  imports  are  hemp,  flax,  corn,  silk,  linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen  cloths,  iron,  steel,  hardware,  dried  fish,  ale. 
porter,  and  coals.  In  1843,  the  total  exports  amounted  to 
£398,840;  and  the  imports  to  £1,544.760.  The  domestic 
manufactures  ai'e  silk,  paper,  and  soap,  all  of  very  bad 
quality ; there  are  also  sugar  refineries  and  potteries.  The 
goldsmiths  and  jewellers  are  highly  esteemed;  but  in  most 
of  the  mechanical  trades,  the  workmen  are  very  deficient. 

Lisbon  was  anciently  called  Olisipo  or  some  say  on 

account  of  its  foundation  being  ascribed  to  tny.-ses.  Fdicita 
Julia  was  its  name  under  the  Romans.  It  was  captured  by 
the  Moors  in  716,  and  remained  in  their  possession  till  1145 
In  1755,  it  was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  which  threw  down 
a considerable  portion  of  the  city,  and  destroyed  about  60,000 
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its  inhabilaiitj  From  this  calamity,  traces  of  which  are 
still  \isible,  it  ha?  never  thoroughly  recovered.  It  wa.s  taken 
by  the  French  in  1807  ; hut  resisted  an  attack  by  Massena  in 
1809.  The  population  is  very  mixed,  containing  natives  from 
every  province  of  Portugal,  numerous  negroes,  mulattoes, 
and  Gallegos,  or  natives  of  Galicia,  who  perform  the  greater 
part  of  the  heavy  laborious  work,  and  are  water-carriers 
and  household  servants,  noted  for  their  honesty  and 
fidelity. 

LIS^BON,  a post-township  of  Androscoggin  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  at  the  junction  of 
Lebatis  River,  and  on  the  railroad  in  progress  from  Lewiston 
to  Topsham,  26  miles  N.N.E.  of  Portland.  The  Lebatis  affords 
water-power,  considered  equal  to  the  best  in  the  state,  and 
employed  in  driving  a woollen  factory  and  numerous  estar 
blishinents  for  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  lumber. 
The  Androscoggin  is  here  crossed  by  a toll-bridge.  The 
township  contains  3 villages.  Pop.  137 6. 

LISBON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Grafton  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  on  both  sides  of  theLower  Ammonoosuck,  about 
81  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Concord.  It  has  manufactures  of  starch, 
pearl-ashes,  &c.  Pop.  1886. 

LISBON,  a post-village  and  township  of  New  London  co., 
Connecticut,  about  20  miles  N.  by  E.  of  New  London,  on  the 
Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad.  It  has  manufactures  of 
cotton  machinery,  cotton  goods,  flannels,  &c.  Pop.  1262. 

LISBON,  a post-township  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  with  a station  on  the  Northern 
Railroad,  9 miles  E.  of  Ogdensburg.  An  act  was  passed 
April  6,  1850,  authorizing  the  construction  of  a dam  extend- 
ing from  Gallopville  in  this  township  to  Gallop  Island  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  a distance  of  about  1200  feet.  The  fall  to  be 
obtained  is  estimated  at  from  6 to  8 feet,  affording  an 
hy  lniulic  power  of  almost  incalculable  amount.  This  being 
g'i  the  foot  of  navigation  for  .sail-vessels  on  the  lakes,  the 
poeition  is  considered  very  favorable  to  the  establishment 
of  a commercial  as  well  as  a manufacturing  town.  The 
post-offices  in  the  township  are  called  Lisbon,  Lisbon  Centre, 
and  Slackville.  Organized  in  18Ul.  Pop.  5640. 

LISBON,  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey,  about 
22  miles  S.S  E.  of  Trenton. 

LISBON,  a postrviliage  in  Howard  co.,  Maryland,  40  miles 
N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

LISBON,  a post-village  in  Bedford  co.,  Virginia,  150  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

LISBON,  a village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Georgia,  on  the  Broad 
River,  105  miles  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

LISBON,  a post-office  of  Claiborne  parish.  Louisiana. 

LISBON,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Arkansas,  12  miles 
N.  of  El  Dorado. 

LISBON,  a post-office  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana,  135  miles 
N N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

LISBON,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  in  Kendall 
oo.,  Illinoi.s,  situated  on  an  extensive  and  fertile  prairie,  51 
miles  S.W.  of  Chicago.  The  village  has  an  academy  and 
several  stores.  Pop.  about  400;  of  the  township,  1222. 

LISBON,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa. 

LISBON,  a posLtownship  in  the  N.  part  of  Waukesha  co., 
Wisconsin,  62  miles  E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1426. 

LISBON  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Northern  Railroad,  9 miles  E.  of  Ogdensburg. 
There  is  here  a large  dejiot  100  feet  by  50,  at  which  but  little 
business  however  is  done. 

LIS^BUKN,  a parliamentary  borough,  town,  and  parish 
of  Ireland,  Ulster,  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  on  the 
Lagan,  6^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Belfast,  with  which  town  it  com- 
municates by  railway.  Pop.  of  town  in  1851,  6932.  It  has  a 
spacious  cathedral  church  for  the  diocese  of  Down  and 
Connor,  containing  a monument  to  .leremy  Taylor,  who  died 
bishop  here  in  1667 ; remains  of  a castle  built  by  Lord  Conway 
in  1610,  and  burnt,  together  with  the  town,  in  1707  ; a court- 
house, an  infirmary  for  the  county  of  Antrim,  fever  hospital, 
free  school,  union  workhouse,  linen  hall,  large  market-house, 
and  assembly  rooms,  with  thriving  manufactures  of  linen, 
and,  in  the  vicinity,  bleach-gnmnds.  A canal  from  Lake 
Neagh  here  joins  the  Lagan,  by  which  goods  are  conveyed 
to  Belfast.  The  borough  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  gives  the  titles  of  Earl  and  Viscount  to  the 
Vaughan  family. 

LISBLR.N,  a thriving  post-village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylvlania,  on  Yellowbreeches  Creek,  9 miles  S.W.  of 
Harrisburg. 

LISBURN,  a post-village  of  Samp.son  co.,  North  Carolina, 
113  miles  S.  of  Raleigh. 

IdSCA-BlA.\C.\,  lis'kd  be-iin'ki.  an  i.slet  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Lipari  group.  E.  of  Panaria. 

IdSCA-NER  A,  lis'ki  n-Vri.  an  islet  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Lipari  group.  E.  of  I’anaria. 

LlSC.t.NMR.  a village  of  Ireland,  Mun.ster,  co.  of  Clare, 
on  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  of  the  same  name,  4j  miles  W. 
of  Ennistymon.  It  is  a coast-guard  station. 

LlS'C.tRD,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

LISCHAU.  lish'ow,  a markeUtown  of  Bohemia,  7 miles 
B.N.E.  of  Budweis.  Pop.  2283. 

LISCUNICZ,  lishtaitch,  or  LISSNITZ,  liss/nits,  a village 
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of  Bohemia,  about  20  miles  from  Kbniggratz,  on  the  Wild 
Adler.  Pop.  1139. 

LISCIA,  lee^shi,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo- 
Citra,  12  miles  S.W.  of  II  Vasto.  Pop.  1238. 

LUSHA’S  KILL,  a post-office  of  Albany  co..  New  York. 

LISIANKA,  le-se-dn^kd,  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment and  80  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kiev,  with  mineral  baths.  Pop. 
2500. 

LISIANSKY,  le-se-dntskee,  a small  low  coral  island  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  26°  3'  N.,  Ion.  173°  42'  W. 

LISI EUX,  lee'ze-uht,  (anc.  Nemnlagus  or  Lexc^vium,)  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Calvados,  on  the  Touques,  27  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Caen.  It  is  beautifully  situated  between  two 
gorges,  forming  the  entrance  into  a rich  and  fertile  valley, 
and  is  surrounded  by  villasand  gardens.  The  houses,  though 
lofty,  are  of  wood,  and  have  generally  a decayed,  gloomy 
look ; while  the  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  winding. 
It  has  a cathedral,  a fine  Gothic  edifice  of  the  12th  century; 
an  episcopal  palace,  a handsome  structure;  and  a theatre. 
The  manufactures  are  muslin,  broadcloth,  flannel,  mole- 
skins, hair-cloth,  ribbons,  and  weaving-combs.  There  ore 
also  worsted  and  cotton,  paper  and  fulling  mills,  bleach- 
fields,  dye-works,  and  tanneries ; and  a trade  in  corn,  fruit, 
cider,  hemp,  flax,  cattle,  &c.  Lisieux  is  the  .seat  of  courts 
of  first  resort  and  commerce,  a consulting  chamber  of  manr 
factures,  a small  .seminary,  and  a communal  college.  It  was 
taken  and  almost  completely  destroyed  in  the  4th  century 
by  the  Saxons,  who  employed  the  materials  of  the  old  in 
founding  a new  town.  Four  centuries  after,  it  was  taken 
and  pillaged  by  the  Normans,  who  afterwards  kept  posses- 
sion. In  1130,  during  an  incursion  of  the  Britons,  it  was 
almost  burned  down.  It  was  subsequently  taken  by  Philip 
Augustus  in  1203;  by  the  English  in  1415;  by  Charles  VII. 
of  France  in  1448;  by  the  Leaguers  in  1571;  and  Lastly,  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  1588.  During  these  events  the 
Bishop  of  Lisieux  took  the  title  of  Prince,  and  combined  the 
temporal  with  the  spiritual  power.  Pop.  11,315. 

LISKEARD,  lis-kard^  or  LESKEARD,  a parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Cornwall,  on  tbe  Looe,  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Plymouth. 
Pop.  3001.  It  is  irregularly  built  on  a rocky,  uneven  site; 
has  a large  Gothic  church,  a handsome  town-hall,  national 
school,  literary  and  philosophical  society,  and  branch  bank , 
and  a traffic  in  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  tin,  copper,  and 
lead  mines.  It  returns  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

LISKO,  lis'ko,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  8 miles  S.E.  of 
Sanok,  on  the  San.  Pop.  2329. 

LISKOVO,  lis-ko^vo,  a village  of  Russia,  government  and 
50  miles  S.E.  of  Nizhnee-Novgorod,  with  4000  inhabitants, 
and  extensive  horse  and  cattle  fairs. 

LISLE,  a city  of  France.  See  Lille. 

LISLE,  leel,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Dor- 
dogne, on  the  Dronne,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Perigueux.  P.  1790. 

LISLE,  lile,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  Broome  co..  New  York,  125  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany 
Pop.  1791. 

LISLE,  a post-village  in  Osage  co.,  Mis.souri,  on  Osage 
River,  at  the  mouth  of  Mauvaise  Creek,  12  miles  S.W.  by  W 
of  Jefferson  City. 

LIS/LEE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

L’ISLET,  lee'ld/,  a co.  of  Canada  East,  extending  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  N.W.  to  the  state  of  Maine  on  the  S.E., 
and  comprising  an  area  of  1220  square  miles.  Pop.  19,641. 

L’ISLET,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  L’Islet.  on 
the  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  48  miles  below  Quebec. 
It  contains  a Roman  Catholic  church,  4 or  5 stores,  a carding 
and  several  other  mills. 

LISMORE,  liz-mOU,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Argyle,  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Linnhe,  7 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Oban.  Area  about  8000  acres.  Pop.  1399.  It  was  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  bi.shops  of  Argyle;  has  remains  of  their 
castle  and  cathedral ; the  chancel  of  which  latter  is  now 
used  as  the  parish  church. 

LISMORFJ,  an  episcopal  city  and  parish  of  Irelatid.  Mun- 
ster, counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork,  111  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Dublin.  Pop.  of  town  3007.  It  posses.ses  one  of  the  finest 
baronial  castles  in  Ireland,  originally  founded  by  King 
John,  and  recently  restored;  a new  cathedral,  with  eleg.ant 
interior.;  a large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  grammar  and  other 
.schools,  almshouses,  a union  workhouse,  fever  hospitals, 
and  court-house.  There  is  but  little  trade  beyond  that  of  a 
salmon  fishery,  though  a canal  has  been  carried  thence  to 
where  the  Blackwater  becomes  navigable.  Lismorewasthe 
birthplace  of  Boyle  and  of  Congreve. 

LISMORE-with-APPIN.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle, 
including  the  island  of  Lismore,  and  a great  extent  of  terri- 
tory on  the  adjoining  mainland. 

LIS'NADl  LI7,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Armagh 

LISNASKEA,  lis'nas-k.i/,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  co  ol 
Fermanagh,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Enni.skillen.  Pop.  915. 

LISONZO,  a river  of  Illyria.  See  IsoNZO. 

LISPITZ.  lis^pits,  or  BLISKOWICE,  blis-ko-^eePsA,  a mar 
ket-town  of  Moravia.  16  miles  N.W.  of  Znaym.  Pon.  1249. 

LISSA,  lis'sl,  (Slavic,  Vis;  L.  Isha.)  an  island  ot  DaLnatia, 
in  the  Adriatic,  33  miles  S.W.  of  Spalatro  Cl  ef  products 
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Kine,  oil,  almonds,  and  anchovies.  The  principal  town, 
Lissa  tir  San  Giorgio,  has  a good  harbor.  It  is  built  pictu- 
resQuely  ill  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Pop.  2800.  From 
t810  to  1815  this  island  was  held  by  the  English,  when  it  bad 
a depot  of  English  manufactures,  aud  a population  of  12,000. 

EISSA,  lis'sd,  (Polish  Le.sz7io,  l^sh'no,j  a town  of  Prussian 
Poland,  42  miles  S.S.W.  of  Posen.  I’op.  8730,  of  whom 
about  4000  are  .lews.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  but  has  a 
castle,  Homan  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  2 Calvinist  churches, 
a synagogue,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  leather, 
and  tobacco,  and  a trade  in  wine.  It  was  the  original  seat  of 
the  Leczinski  family,  ancestors  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland. 

LISSABON.  See  Lisbon. 

LISSA,  NEW,  noi  lis'si,  a town  of  Bohemia,  21  miles  N.E. 
of  Prague,  with  2513  inhabitants,  and  a castle. 

LIS^SAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  counties  of  Tyrone 
and  Londonderry. 

LISSE,  lis'seh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
North  Holland.  9 miles  S.  of  Haarlem. 

LISSE,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  South 
Holland,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Amsterdam.  Pop.  1544. 

LISSEWEGHE,  lees'vaig^  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  West  Flanders,  6 miles  N.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1458. 

LIS^SINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

LISSITZ,  lis'sits,  a market-town  of  Moravia,  with  a cas- 
tle, 18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Brlinn.  Pop.  1370. 

LISSONE,  lis-so'n.i,  a village  of  Lombardy,  N.W.  of  Mon- 
za. Pop.  2827. 

LISSONUF^FY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  of 
Roscommon. 

LISSUS.  See  Alessio. 

LIS^TO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

LISTOW/EL.  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of 
Kerry,outheFeale,  16|  miles  N. N.E.  of  Tralee.  Pop.  2598.  It 
has  ruins  of  a stately  castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Earls 
of  Desmond.  It  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Hare  family. 

LISTKAC,  lees'trdk',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde,  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  1803. 

LISZA,  a village  of  Austria.  See  Lesz.\. 

LISZA,  lis'sOh',  a village  of  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  23 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Trentschin.  Pop.  2523. 

LISZKA-OLASZI,  liss'kOh'-o'las'see',  a market-town  of 
Hungary,  county  and  22  miles  S.W.  of  Zemplin,  on  the 
Bodrog.  Pop.  2556. 

LISZKOFALVA,  lissfko'fbPvoh',  or  LISZKOVA,lis'kolvf)h', 
a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Liptau,  on  the  Waag,  2 miles 
from  Ko.senherg.  Pop.  1423. 

LITAKOU,  South  Africa.  See  L.\tt.\koo. 

LITANY.  EL,  M lee/td'nee,  or  LIFyTTANI,  le-^t-tdlnee,  (anc. 
Lfion^tes,)  a river  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Acre,  rises  near 
Baalbec,  flows  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Libanus,  and 
enters  the  Mediterranean,  6 miles  N.  of  Tyre.  Near  its 
mouth  it  is  called  El  Kasimeeyeh,  (or  El-Kasimiyeh.) 

TilTCIPAM.  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk.  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Swaffham.  Pop.  846. 

LITCHFIELD,  a town  of  England.  See  Lichfield. 

LITCH  BOROUGH,  a parish  of  England.  See  Liciiborough. 

LITCIPFIELD,  a county  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Connecticut,  has  an  area  of  about  900  square  miles,  being  the 
largest  county  in  the  state.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Housa- 
tonic  River,  by  which,  and  the  Farmington  River,  with  their 
tributaries,  it  is  chiefly  watered.  The  streams  supply  motive 
power  to  numerous  factories  and  mills.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous.  The  soil  is  good, 
and  generally  well  cultivated.  In  1850,  the  county  produced 
109.2.38  tons  of  hay,  and  1,246,588  pounds  of  butter,  greater 
quantities  of  each  than  were  produced  by  any  other  county 
in  the  state.  It  abounds  in  iron  ore,  which  is  extensively 
manufactured.  The  railroad  connecting  Bridgeport  with 
Albany  traverses  the  county,  and  that  extending  from  Derby 
to  Vv’insted  nearly  intersects  it.  Organized  in  1651.  and 
named  from  Lichfield  or  Litchfield,  a city  in  England.  Capital, 
liitcbfield.  Pop.  47,31 

LITCHFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Kennebec 
eo..  Maine,  II  miles  S.S.W.  of  ,\ugusta.  Pop.  1702. 

LlTCHFIELD,a  township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  left  bank  of  the  .Merrimack  River,  about  28 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  S52. 

LITCHFIELD,  a beautiful  post-village  and  the  seat  of 
histice  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut,  31  miles  W.  of  Hart- 
ford, and  37  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  New  Haven.  The  village 
is  situated  on  an  elevation,  surrounded  by  rich  and  varied 
scenery.  One  of  the  largest  lakes  in  the  state  lies  in  full 
view.  The  principal  dw'ellings  and  stores  are  on  two  streets, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  at  the  intersection  of 
which  is  a handsome  park.  Besides  the  county  buildings, 
it  contains  a Congregational,  Methodist,  and  an  Episcopal 
church,  a branch  of  the  Phoenix  Bank  of  Hartford,  a na- 
tional bank,  2 newspaper  offices,  a retreat  for  the  insane,  an 
Insurance  office,  the  offices  of  several  nickle  mining  com- 
panies, and  furnaces  for  smelting  and  refining  nickle  ore. 
The  outlet  of  the  lake  furnishes  an  extensive  hydraulic 
power,  at  present  improved  oidy  for  a paper-mill,  oil-mill, 
and  satinet  factory.  There  are  also  in  the  tow  nship  a pud- 
dling forgo  auu  a clock  factory.  Indian  name  BunLam 
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Incorporated  in  1719.  Population  of  the  township,  in  185Q, 
3957 ; in  1860,  3200. 

LITCHFIELD,  a post-township  of  Herkimer  co..  New 
York,  12  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Utica.  Pop.  1520. 

LI'l’CHFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Brad  ford  co., 
Pennsylvania,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Towanda.  Pop.  1200. 

LITCHFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Grayson  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, 110  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

LITCHFIELD,  a post-village  and  townshipof  Medina  co- 
Ohio,  about  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Medina.  Pop.  1118. 

LITCHFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hillsdale 
co.,  Michigan,  on  the  St.  Joseph’s  River,  12  miles  N.W.  tf 
Hillsdale.  The  village  contains  3 churches,  2 stores,  2 mills, 
and  1 foundry.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1855. 

LITCHFIELD,  Illinois.  See  Appendix. 

LITCHFIELD  CORNERS,  a posUoffice  of  Kennebec  co. 
Maine. 

LITH,  lit,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  North  Bra- 
bant. 9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Bois-le  Due,  on  the  Meuse,  here 
crossed  by  a bridge.  Pop.  1279. 

LITH  ADA,  a cape  of  Greece.  See  Cape  Lithada. 

LITHANG,  lee't’hdng/,  or  LITANG,  lee'tang/,  a town  of 
Thit)et,  47  mil(?s  W.  of  the  confines  of  the  Chinese  province 
of  Secliuen;  lat.  30°  2'  N.,  Ion.  99°  50'  E.  It  is  built  on  the 
sides  of  a hill  ri.sing  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  but  almost 
barren  plain;  has  tw’O  large  Lama  monasteries,  in  one  of 
which  is  a press  for  printing  Boodhist  books;  andabii.sk 
trade  in  gold  dust,  chaplets  of  blai  k beads,  aud  bowls  formed 
from  the  roots  of  the  vine  and  the  box-tree.  A garrison  of 
Chinese  soldiers  is  stationed  here. 

LITTPERLAND,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

LITIPGOW,  a post-villageof  Dutchess  co..  New  York,  about 
75  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

LITHO'NIA,  a villap  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Georgia  Railroad,  20  miles  E.  of  Atlanta. 

LlTHOFhJLlS,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
road  from  Columbus  to  Lancaster,  about  18  miles  S.E.  of 
the  former.  Pop.  in  1860,  about  500. 

LITHUANIA,  lith-u-d/ne-a,  (Polish,  Litwa,  liUwa;  Ger. 
Littauen,  or  Lithauen,  lit-tow^en ; Fr.  Lithuame,  lee'tii'i'nee/,) 
an  ancient  territory  of  Europe;  bounded  N.  by  Courland, 
E.  by  Russia.  S.  by  Poland,  and  W.  by  Prussia.  This  terri- 
tory, which,  in  the  11th  century,  was  tributary  to  Russia, 
threw  off  the  yoke  in  thu  13th  century,  and  became  a grand- 
duchy  under  Ringold.  One  of  his  succes.sors.  named  Gede- 
min,  subdued  part  of  Ru.«sia;  and  another,  called  Jagellon, 
by  marrying  the  Polish  Princess  Hedwig.  towards  the  end 
of  the  14th  century,  became  king  of  Poland,  and  thus  united 
the  grand-duchy  to  that  kingdom.  On  the  first  partition  of 
Poland  in  1773,  a considerable  portion  of  Lithuania  was 
appropriated  by  Russia,  and  formed  into  the  governments  of 
IVIoheelev  and  Vitebsk ; the  remainder,  still  united  to  the 
Polish  monarchy,  constituted  six  woiwmds — Wilna.  Troki. 
Polozk  or  Vitebsk,  Novogrodek,  Brzesc.  and  Minsk — the  finsl 
two  forming  Lithuania  proper,  and  the  other  four  Russian 
Lithuania.  By  the  subsequent  partitions  of  Poland  in 
1793  and  1795,  Russia  obtained  as  much  of  Lithuania  as 
formed  the  governments  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Minsk; 
while  Prussia  obtained  a portion  which  is  now  included  in 
the  government  of  Gumbinnen,  province  of  Eastern  Pru.«.‘-ia 
— Adj.  and  inhab.  Lithuanian,  lith-u-.Vne-an. 

LITIZ,  liUits,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
8 miles  N.  of  Lancaster,  is  a Moravian  settlement,  with  neat 
and  substantial  buildings.  It  contains  a female  seminary, 
and  an  .academj’^  for  boys.  Laid  out  in  1757. 

LITKE,  liUki'.  a village  of  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co. 
of  Neoarad,  4 miles  from  Szakall.  Pop.  855. 

LITKE,  FENYES.  fen'y^sh'  lii/k.-l'.  a village  of  Hungary, 
CO.  of  Fzabolcs,  2 miles  from  Kisvarda.  Pop.  1174. 

LITRY,  a village  of  France.  See  Littry. 

L1TSCH.\U,  liUshow,  a frontier  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
on  the  Launitz,  80  miles  N.W.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  657. 

LITTAU,  lit/tow,  (Moravian  Littowh,  lit-tovffA.)  a town  of 
Moravia,  with  a station  on  the  railway  to  Prague,  10  miles 
N.W.  of  Olmtitz.  Pop.  2280,  mostly  engaged  in  manulac- 
tures  of  woollen  cloth,  muslin,  and  hosiery. 

LIT'TERMORE'  or  LET'TERMOREL  an  island  off  the  AV. 
coast  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  of  Galway,  on  the  S.  side  of 
Kilkinan  Bay.  It  has  a coast-guard  station. 

LIT'TERMUL^LIN,  an  island  of  Ireland,  county  and  27 
miles  W.  by'  S.  of  Galway,  is  about  1 mile  long. 

LIT^TLE  BAY,  a post-office  of  Calhoun  co.,  Arkansas. 

LITTLE  BEAWER,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1104. 

LITTLE  BEAVER  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Columbiana 
CO.,  Ohio. 

LITTLE  BEAVER  RIA’ER,  of  Columbiana  co..  Ohio.  Hows 
into  the  Ohio  River  near  the  boundary  between  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  14  miles  below  Beaver. 

LITTLE  BL.OCK  RIVER,  rises  in  Ripley  co.,  Mi.ssouri, 
and  enters  Current  River  in  Randolph  co..  Arkansas. 

LITTLE  BLUE  RIVER,  of  Indiana,  flows  into  the  Blue 
River  near  Shelbyville. 

LITTLEBOROUGH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

LITTLEBOROUGII,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Jeincas- 
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ter,  parish  and  3^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Eochdale,  at  the  foot  of 
Blackstoiie  Edge,  with  a station  on  the  Manchester  and 
heeds  Kaisway.  It  was  anciently  a Homan  station. 

LIT'TLEBOURNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LITTLE  BBAZ/OS,  a river  of  Texas,  is  a small  stream 
which  extends  aiiross  Robertson  co.,  parallel  with  Brazos 
River,  and  then  enters  that  river  a few  miles  W.  of  Boonville. 

LITTLE  BREW'STER  ISLAND,  at  the  N.  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Boston  Harbor,  Massachusetts.  It  contains  a 
fevolvimi  litfht  82  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  42° 
U»'  48"  N.,  I'on.  70°  53'  30"  W. 

LITTLE  BRITTAIN,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  New  York. 

LITTLE  BRITAIN,  a township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1822. 

LITTLE  BRITAIN,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

LITTLE  BROtKENSTRAW  CREEK,  of  Warren  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. falls  into  Big  Brokenstraw  Creek. 

LITTLE  BULL  PALLS,  a post-office  of  Marathon  co., 
Wisconsin. 

LIT'TLEBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

TATTLE  BUSIPKILL  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  falls  into 
Bushkill  Creek  in  Pike  co. 

LI'FTLEBY,  a post-office  of  Audrain  co.,  Missouri. 

LITTLE  CAN'ADA,  a post-office  of  Ramsay  county,  Min- 
nesota. 

LITTLE  CATAWBA  RIVER,  of  North  Carolina.  See 
Catawba. 

LITTLE  CHAZY  RIVER,  of  Clinton  co.,  New  York,  falls 
into  Lake  Champlain. 

LITTLE  CHUCK/EY,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Tennessee. 

LITTLE  CHUTE,  (shoot,)  a thriving  post-village  of  Outo- 
ganiie  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Fox  River,  105  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Madison  It  has  1 church,  3 stores,  and  1 grist-mill. 

LITfTLE  CLEAR/FIELD  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  falls 
Into  Clearfield  Creek,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name. 

LIT'TLE  CLIF'TY,  a post-office  of  Todd  co.,  Kentucky. 

LITTLE  COAL  RIVER,  in  the  W.  part  of  Virginia,  rises 
in  Logan  co.  by  two  branches,  called  the  Pond  and  Spruce 
Forks,  and  falls  into  Coal  River  in  Kanawha  co. 

LIT'TLE  COMP/TON,  a post-township  of  Newport  co., 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  Atlantic,  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Providence. 
Pop.  1304. 

LITTLE  COMPTON,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Mis.souri. 

LITTLE  CREEK,  a hundred  in  Kent  co.,  Delaware.  Pop. 
2C49. 

LITTLE  CREEK  LANDHNG,  a post-office  of  Kent  co., 
Delaware. 

LITTLE  CUM'BERLAND  ISLAND,  S.  side  of  the  entrance 
io  Santilla  River,  Georgia.  On  the  N.  end  is  a fixed  light 
63  feet  high.  Lat.  30°  58'  30"  N.,  Ion.  81°  37'  W. 

LITTLE  CUYAHOGA  (kl-a-ho'ga)  RIVER,  Ohio,  joins  the 
main  stream  in  Summit  co.,  near  Akron. 

LITTLE  DAR'BY  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  flows  into  Darby 
Creek  about  14  miles  S.W.  of  Columbus. 

LITTLE  DETROIT',  a po.st-village  of  Tazewell  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Illinois  River,  70  miles  N.  of  Springfield. 

LITTLE  EA'GLE,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Kentucky, 

LITTLE  EGG  HAR'BOR,  a township  of  Burlington  co.. 
New  .Tersey.  Pop.  2375. 

LITTLE  EGG  HAR/BOR  BAY,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  between  New  Inlet  and  Barnegat  Bay.  Length, 
about  10  miles;  greatest  breadth,  3^  or  4 miles. 

LITTLE  EGG  HARBOR  RIVER,  of  New  Jersey,  is  formed 
by  several  small  branches,  which  unite  at  Pleasant  Mills. 
Pursuing  a .south-easterly  course,  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Burlington  and  Atlantic  counties,  and  flows 
through  Great  Bay  into  the  ocean.  It  i.s  navigable  by  sloops 
"*5  miles  from  its  mouth. 

LIT'TLE  ELK'H.\KT,  a post-office  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana. 

LITTLE  ELKHART  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  La 
Grange  co.,  and  enters  the  8t.  .Toseph’s  River  at  Bristol. 

LITTLE  ELM,  a post-office  of  Denton  co.,  Texas. 

LIT'l’LE  FALLS  or  ROCK'TON,  a post-village  in  Rockton 
township,  Herkimer  co..  New  York,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mohawk  River,  and  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  76 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany.  It  is  situated  in  a narrow  and 
romantic  valley.  The  river  falls  over  rocky  rapids,  descend- 
ing 42  feets  in  the  course  of  three-quarters  of  a mile,  and 
furnishing  great  w’ater-power.  The  Erie  Canal  here  passes 
by  a deep  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  through  a picturesque  defile, 
2 miles  in  extent.  Granite  rocks  rise  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
vallej',  to  the  height  of  about  500  feet.  The  village  contains 
7 churches,  a bank,  3 news])aper  offices,  4 paper-mills,  I cot- 
ton-mill. 2 woollen  factories, 2 flour-mills,  1 axe-factory,  Ac., 
The  feeder  of  the  canal  crosses  the  river  by  a handsome 
aqueduct,  with  an  arch  of  70  feet  span.  Population  in 
1860,  5089. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Passaic  co..  New  .Jersey, 
on  the  Morris  Canal,  which  is  here  carried  across  the  Passaic 
River  by  an  aque<luct.  4 miles  S.JV.  of  I'aterson.  It  has 
extensive  water-power,  with  several  manufactories. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Benton  county,  Min- 
nesota. 

LITTLE  FLAT,  a post-office  of  Bath  co.,  Kentucky. 
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I LITTLE  FLAT  ROCK  CREEK.  Indiana,  flows  into  th! 
Flat  Rock,  7 miles  N.JV.  of  Greensburgh 

LITTLEFORT,  Illinois.  See  W airKiiGAN. 

LITTLE  GAP,  a post-office  of  C.arbcjn  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

LIT'TLE  GEN'ESEE',  a post-village  in  the  S.Vv.  part  of 
Alleghany  co.,  New  York,  250  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

LITTLE  GRANT,  a post-township  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin., 

LITTLE  GREEN  LAKE,  in  Marquette  co.,  Wisconsin,  lies 
about  4 miles  S.  of  Green  Lake.  It  is  H miles  long,  and  1 
mile  wide.  Its  w'aters  are  very  deep,  and  remarkably  pure. 
The  scenery  around  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  picturesque. 
On  the  N.  side,  for  more  than  a mile,  the  shore  is  composed 
of  beautiful  white  sandstone,  rising  in  some  places  like  a 
wall,  70  or  80  feet  in  height. 

LITTLE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  Ten- 
nessee. 

LITTLE  GUN'POWDER,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co., 
Maryland. 

LITTLE  GUYANDOTTE.  (ghi'an-dott/,)  a river  in  the  W. 
part  of  Virginia,  falls  into  the  Ohio,  after  forming  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Mason  and  Cabell  counties. 

LIT'TLEHAM  with  EXMOUTll,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Devon. 

LIT''i'LEHAMP'TON,  a maritime  town  and  waterii^g  place 
of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  18  miles  W.  of  Brighton.  Rope- 
making and  ship-building  are  carried  on,  and  there  is  an 
iron  foundry.  The  harbor  formed  by  the  influx  of  the  Arun 
into  the  English  Channel,  is  defended  by  a fort,  and  is 
accessible  to  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  The  trade  is 
principally  in  coals,  provisions,  and  timber  from  America 
and  the  Baltic.  Pop.  in  1851,  2436. 

LITTLE  ISLAND,  an  island  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  Cork,  in  the  harbor,  4 miles  E.  of  the  city. 

LIT'TLE  HOCKHOCK/ING,  a post-office  of  Washington 
CO.,  Ohio.  . 

LIT'TLE  JUNIA'TA  Pennsylvania,  See  Juniata. 

LITTLE  KANAW'HA,  a river  of  West  Virginia,  rises  in 
Braxton  county,  passes  through  Gilmer,  Wirt,  and  Wood 
counties,  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Parkersburg.  Its  general 
direction  is  W.N.W ; its  length  perhaps  150  miles.  'The 
country  through  which  it  flows  is  hilly,  and  contains  ex- 
tensive beds  of  stone-coal,  and  a number  of  salt  springs. 
'This  river  is  navigable  only  a few  miles. 

LITTLE  L.\KE,  iu  the  S.E.  part  of  Louisiana,  between  the 
parishes  of  Jeffer.son  atid  La  Fourche  Interior,  is  connected 
by  short  outlets  with  Barataria  Bay.  Length  about  7 miles, 

LIT'TLE  LEV'EL,  a post  office  of  Pocahontas  co.,  Virginia. 

LIT'TLE  LOY'ALSOCK  CREEK,  an  affluent  of  Loyalsock 
Creek,  in  Sullivan  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

LIT'TLE  MAHO'NEY,  a township  of  Northumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop. 

LIT'TLE  MAIIO'NING  CREEK,  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, flows  into  Mahoning  Creek. 

LITTLE  MARSH,  a post-village  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 110  miles  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

L1T''TLE  MEAD'OWS,  a postroffice  of  Susquehanna  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

LIT'TLE  MIAM'I  River,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  the  S.W.  central 
part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  in  a direction  nearly  S.W., 
enters  the  Ohio  River  6 miles  above  Cincinnati. 

LI'TTLE  MILL  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio. 

LIT'TLE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Richmond  co..  North 
Carolina. 

LIT'TLE  MISSOU'RI,  a river  of  Arkansas,  rises  in  Polk 
county,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  and  flow  ing  south-east- 
wardly,  empties  itself  into  Washita  River,  about  15  miles 
N.  of  Camden.  It  is  noted  for  turbid  water  and  rapid  cur- 
rent, and  hence  its  name. 

LITTLE  MISSOURI,  a river  of  Missouri  Territory,  rises  in 
latitude  about  45°  N.,  and  flowing  north-easterly,  falls  into 
the  Missouri  River  in  altcut  47°  40' N.  lat.  Length  about 
.300  miles. 

LIT'TLE  JIOUN'TAIN,  Pennsylvania,  situated  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  Columbia  county,  S.  of  and  parallel  to  Catawissa 
Mountain. 

LI'TTLE  IMOUNTAIN,  a post-office  of  Newberry  district. 
South  Carolina. 

LIT'TLE  MUD'DY,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Illinois, 
140  miles  S.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

LIT'TLE  MUN'CY  CREEK,  of  Lycoming  co..  Penn.eylvania, 
flows  into  Muncy  Creek  a few  miles  above  Pennsborough. 

LIT'TLE  MUSKING'UM  RIVER,  Ohio,  rises  in  Monroe 
CO.,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio  about  8 miles  above  Marietta. 

LIT'TLE  O'BION,  a river  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Kentucky, 
flows  S.W.  through  Hickman  co.,  and  enters  the  Missis^sippi 
a few  miles  above  Mills  Point. 

LITTLE  OCMULGEE.  See  Ocmut.gee. 

LITTLE  OGEECHEE.  See  Ooeechee. 

LIT'TLE  OSAGE',  a post-office  of  Bates  ro..  Missouri 

LI'TTLE  PIGEON  (pij'un)  RIVER,  of  East  Tennessee,  i» 
formed  by  two  fork.s.  the  East  and  South,  which  unite  at 
Sevier  Court  House.  After  a north-we.sterly  course  of  about 
8 or  lb  miles,  it  enters  French  Broad  Rive- 

LITTLE  PINE  CREEK,  a postroffice  oi  Lycoming  co- 
Pennsvlvania 
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LlTTTTwE  PPNEY,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Missouri. 

LITTLE  PINEY  CREEK,  of  Pulaski  co.,  Missouri,  enters 
tbe  Gasconade  from  the  right. 

LllV'i'LE  PLACENTIA,  (pli-sJn'she-d,)  a seaport  of  New- 
ffiuudlaud.  on  a point  of  laud  pi-ojecting  from  the  W.  coast 
of  the  peninsula  formed  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island. 
Lat.  47°  18'  N..  Ion.  53°  58'  W.  'fhe  harbor  is  well  protected, 
and  has  from  7 to  8 fathoms  of  water. 

LIIVTLE  PLYM/OUTIE,  a po.st-village  of  King  and  Queen 
tfo.,  Virginia,  57  miles  E.  of  Richmond. 

LI'iV'i'LEPORT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge,  with 
a station  on  the  East  Anglian  Railway,  4|  miles  N.E.  of  Ely. 

LITTLE  PORT  FEN,  England,  co.  of  Cambridge,  comprises 
about  *28,000  acres,  and  is  drained  by  steam-engines. 

LITTLE  PORT,  a post-office  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa. 

LITfTLE  PRAPRIE,  a post-office  of  Cass  co.,  Georgia. 

LITTLE  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Catahoula  parish, 
Louisiana. 

LITTLE  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Missouri. 

LITTLE  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Walworth  co,,  Wis- 
consin. 

LITTLE  PRAIRIE  RONDE,  a post-office  of  Cass  co., 
Michigan. 

LIT'TLE  RACOON'  CREEK,  Indiana,  enters  the  Big  Ra- 
coon in  Parke  county. 

LIT'TLE  RAI'SIN  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Michigan, 
flows  into  the  Raisin  River  near  Dundee,  in  Monroe  county. 

LITTLE  RED  RIVER,  of  Arkansas,  rises  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  state,  and,  flowing  south-easterly,  enters  the 
White  River  on  the  E.  border  of  White  county.  The  length 
is  estimated  at  150  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats 
for  a few  miles. 

LITTLE  REST,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Virginia,  is  a small 
aflluent  of  Goose  Creek,  in  Loudon  county.  It  has  been 
rendered  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Aldie,  by  means  of 
dams,  which  produce  valuable  w'ater-power. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  of  North  Carolina,  an  affluent  of  Cape 
Fear  River,  flows  through  Cumberland  county,  from  the  W. 
Upper  Little  River  enters  the  Cape  Fear  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  same  county. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  of  North  Carolina,  an  affluent  of  Yadkin 
River,  rises  in  Randolph  county,  and  enters  that  river  near 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  Richmond  county. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  of  North  Carolina,  a small  affluent  of 
the  Neuse,  rises  in  M'ake  county,  and,  flowing  S.E.,  falls 
into  the  Neuse  at  tVaynesborough. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  of  Abbeville  district.  South  Carolina, 
flows  southward,  and  enters  the  Savannah  at  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  the  district. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  of  South  Carolina,  rises  in  Chester  dis- 
trict, and  flows  S.  through  Fairfield  district,  into  Broad 
River. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  of  South  Carolina,  rises  in  Laurens  dis- 
trict, and  flows  S.E.  through  Newberry  district  into  Saluda 
River. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  of  Georgia,  an  affluent  of  the  Oconee, 
rises  in  Morgan  county,  and.  flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  latter 
river  about  10  miles  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  of  Georgia,  rises  in  Oglethorpe  county, 
and  enters  the  Savannah  from  the  S.W.,  on  the  line  between 
Lincoln  and  Columbia  counties. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  of  Lowndes  co.,  Georgia,  a small  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Withlacoochee  at  Troupville. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  of  Alabama,  flows  into  Alabama  River 
at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Monroe  county. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  of  Louisiana,  commences  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Dugdemona  and  Castor,  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
Rapides  parish,  and  flows  S.E.  to  Catahoula  Lake.  After 
oassing  through  the  lake  it  pursues  a north-eastward 
course,  and  unites  with  the  Washita  at  the  mouth  of  Tensas 
River.  It  is  navigable  by  small  steamboats  150  miles  from 
(ts  mouth. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  of  Texas,  commences  at  the  confluence 
of  Leon  and  Lamp;usas  Rivers,  in  Bell  county,  and  flows 
south-eastward  into  Brazos  River,  near  Nashville. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  of  East  Tennessee,  rises  at  the  base  of 
the  Smoky  Mountain,  in  Blount  co.,  and  flowing  through 
that  county  in  a M'.N.W.  direction,  enters  the  Ilolston  River 
about  12  miles  S.W.  of  Knoxville.  It  is  said  the  stream 
furni.shes  great  motive  power. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Kentucky,  rises  near 
the  W.  border  of  Todd  county,  and,  flowing  S.W.  and  then 
Vy.,  enters  the  Cumberland  River  in  Trigg  county,  about  8 
Ailes  W.  of  Cadiz. 

LITTliE  RIVER,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Allen  county,  near 
Kort  Wayne,  and  enters  the  Wabash  2 miles  below  Hunting- 
ton. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Floyd  co.,  Virginia. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Caldwell  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

LITTLE  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Horry  district,  South 
Girolina. 

LI  ITLE  RIVER,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co,,  Florida, 

miles  E.  by  S.  of  Talahassee. 
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LITTLE  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Blount  co.,  Tennessee. 

LITTLE  RIVER  HARBOR,  Maine,  E.  of  MacJiia'^  Bay 
On  the  N.  side  is  a fixed  light  23^  feet  high.  Lat.  44°  33'  N, 
Ion.  67°  6'  W. 

LITTLE  RIVER  VILLAGE,  a post-village  cf  Androscoggii 
CO.,  Maine,  on  the  Androscoggin  River,  30  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Augu.sta. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co..  North 
Carolina. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  capital  of  Arkan.sas,  and  seat  of  justice 
of  Pulaski  CO.,  on  the  right  or  soutlnsm  bank  of  Arkansas 
River,  about  300  miles  from  its  mouth,  155  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Memphis,  and  1065  miles  W.  by  S.  of  M'ashington.  Lat 
34°  40'  N.,  Ion.  83°  10'  W.  It  is  situated  on  a rocky  pro 
montory,  or  bluff,  about  50  feet  high,  the  first  that  occurs  in 
ascending  the  river,  commanding  a delightful  and  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  State  House  is  a 
fine  brick  edifice,  rough  cast  The  town  contains  a United 
States  Arsenal,  the  State  Penitentiary,  which  has  been  once 
or  twice  burned  down  by  the  convicts,  and  6 churches,  all 
handsomely  built  of  brick,  namely,  1 Presbyterian,  1 Episco- 
palian, 1 Methodi.st,  1 Cliristian,  and  2 Roman  Catholic. 
'There  are  2 newspapers  published  here.  1 1 has  also  a Jlasonic 
Hall,  an  Odd  F*‘llows’  Hall,  and  several  seminaries.  'The 
United  States  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  is  held  htwe, 
Many  of  the  residents  are  planters  who  own  estates  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  Little  Rock  communicates  regularly  by 
steamboats  with  different  points  on  the  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers.  Good  clay  for  brick  is  found  in  the  vicinity ; 
also  quarries  of  fine  slate,  and  granite  very  like  the  Quincy 
granite,  but  not  so  hard.  A company  has  been  formed  by 
a number  of  gentlemen  from  Cincinnati  to  work  the  slate 
quarry,  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  'The  origin  oi 
the  name  Little  Rock  is  explained  as  follows: — In  a.sc<Wing 
the  river  there  appears  on  the  south  bank,  rising  out  of  the 
water,  a bald,  igneous  slate  rock,  which  at  low  water  is  about 
25  feet  above  the  surface,  but  at  high  water  is  almost  lijdden 
from  view.  This  gives  name  to  the  city,  and  is  called  by 
the  townspeople  ••  the  Point  of  Rocks.”  'Two  miles  above 
this,  on  the  N.  bank,  is  another  rocky  bluff,  about  200  feet 
high,  which  is  called  the  “ Big  Rock.”  Pop.  in  1850,  2167: 
in  i860,  37*27. 

LIT'TLE  ROCK,  a pleasant  post-village  and  town.ship  of 
Kendall  co.,  Illinois,  27  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  of 
the  towmship,  1708. 

LI'T''TLE  ROCK'FISH,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

LITTLE  S'T.  .JOSEPH’S  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  rises  in 
Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan,  and  passing  into  Ohio,  enters  the 
St.  Joseph's  River  of.  the  Maumee. 

LI'T'TLE  SALT  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  enters  Salt  Creek  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  Monroe  co. 

LriV'TLE  SANDUStKY,  a post-village  of  Wyandot  co..  Ohio, 
on  the  Sandusky  River,  54  miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

LI'TTLE  SAN'DY,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co..  Kentucky. 

LIT'TLE  SANDY  CREEK,  a small  stream  of  Oswego  to., 
New  York,  falls  into  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Ontario. 

LI'TTLE  SCHUYLKILL  (skool'kil)  RIVER,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  enters  the  Schuylkill  at  Port  Clinton. 

LrT''TLE  SCIO''rO,  a river  of  Ohio,  rises  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  state,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio  River,  8 miles  above 
Portsmouth. 

LITTLE  SIOUX  RIVER,  Iowa.  See  Inyax  Yanket. 

LIT'TLE  SKIN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co.,  Virginia. 

LI'T'TLE  SO'DUS,  a village  of  Cayuga  co.,  New  York,  on  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  about  30  miles  N.  of  Auburn. 

LI'TTLE  SODUS  BAY,  an  inlet  extending  from  the  S.  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,  about  3^  miles  into  Cayuga  co..  New  York 
It  receives  Little  Sodus  River. 

LIT'TLESTOWN,  a post-village  cf  Adams  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  30  miles  by  railroad  S.W.  of  Yoi'k,  and  10  miles 
S.E.  of  Gettysburg.  Pop.  702. 

LI'T'TLE  'TALLAPOO'SA,  a river  of  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
rises  in  Carroll  co.,  and  flowing  S.M'.  into  Alabama,  enters 
the  'Tallapoosa  in  Randolph  co. 

LIT'TLE  'TO'BY’S  CREEK,  of  Elk  co.,  Pennsylvania,  is  an 
affluent  of  Clarion  River. 

Ll'T'TLETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

Ll'TTLETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

LI'TTLE'TON  DREW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

LITTLETON,  HIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

Ll'T'TLETON,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Woi 

CGst/tjr. 

Ll'TTLETON  PAN'NELL,  a tything  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilte. 

Ll'T'TLETON  on  SEV'ERN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

LITTLETON,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wor 
cBstor. 

LI'T'T LETON,WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

Ll'T'TLETON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Grafton  co., 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the 
Northern  Railroad,  about  90  miles  N by  W.  of  Concord.  'The 
township  extends  many  miles  along  the  Connecticut,  whicf 
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li'.'re  has  J o >nsidp'’able  descent  known  as  the  “Fifteen  Mile  i 
FaHs.’-  atfoidiug  an  extensive  water-power.  Littleton  has  j 
uia  aufactures  of  scythes,  iron  castings,  starch,  leather,  &c.  | 
l‘op  of  the  township,  2292.  ] 

JjlTTLLTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex 
< 0.,  ^Massachusetts,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  31  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Bos',  on.  Pop.  1063. 

LITTl  lETOM,  a village  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey,  5 miles 
N.  of  Ml  rristot  n. 

LITTLETON,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co.,  Virginia. 

LITTLETON,  a post-village  of  Halifax  co.,  North  Carolina, 
78  miles  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

LITTLETON,  a post-office  of  Richmond  district.  South 
Carolina. 

LITTLETON,  a post-village  of  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois,  66 
miles  N.AV.  of  Springfield. 

LITTLETON  DEPOT,  (dee'po,)a  small  village  of  Warren 
CO.,  North  Carolina. 

LITTLETON  ISLAND,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  in  lat 
78°  20',  the  highest  point  reached  by  Capt.  Ingiefield  in  1852. 

LIT'TLE  TRAV'ERSE  BAY,  of  Lake  Michigan,  extends 
into  Kishkawkee  co.,  near  the  N.  end  of  the  lake. 

LIT'TLE  U'TICA,  a post-office  of  Ouond.aga  co..  New  York. 

LIT'TLE  VAL'LEY,  a post-village  and  tovznship  of  Catta- 
raugus CO.,  New  York,  near  the  junction  of  a creek  of  its 
own  name  with  the  Alleghany  River,  and  on  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad.  38  miles  S.E.  of  Dunkirk.  Pop.  1206. 

LITTLE  VALLEY,  a village  in  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois,  160 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

LIT'TLEVILLE,  a village  in  the  N.  part  of  Livingston 
CO.,  New  York. 

LLTTLE  WABASH,  (wil'bash.)  a river  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Illinois,  ri.ses  near  Paradise,  in  Coles  co.,  and  flowing  south- 
erly, falls  into  the  Wabash  River,  10  miles  from  its  mouth. 

LITTLE  WAL'N  UT  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  enters  the  Sciota 
River  in  Pickaway  co. 

LIT'TLE  WAR'AJU',  a j'iver  of  Minnesota  Territory,  falls 
into  the  St.  Peter’s  River  S.  of  Mai  ah  Tanka  J.iake;  length 
about  70  miles. 

LIT'TLE  WAR'RIOR,  a post-office  of  Blount  CO.,  Alab.ama. 

LITTLE  WATTS  ISLAND,  Chesapeake  Bay,  E.  side,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Pocomoke  Bay.  On  it  is  a fixed  light, 
40  feet  high. 

LITTLE  WOODS,  a post-office  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois. 

LITTLE  YADKIN.  See  Yadkin  River. 

LITTLE  YORK,  a post-office  of  Cortland  co.,  New  York. 

LITTLE  YORK,  a village  in  Fowler  town.ship.  St.  Law- 
rence co,.  New  York,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Ogdensburg. 

LITTLE  YORK,  a post-offi(;e  of  Hunterdon  co..  New 
Jersey. 

LITTLE  YORK,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio, 
70  miles  W.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

LITTLE  YORK,  a p ist-office  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana. 

LITTLE  YORK,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois,  110 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

LITT'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge, 

3 miles  W.N.W.  of  Royston.  At  “ Heaven’s  Walls,”  in  this 
parish,  was  a Roman  cemetery. 

LITTLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

LI'TTM.^NOVA.  lit'mA'no'voh',  or  LITMANOW.  lit'ma- 
nov',  a village  of  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  46  miles  from 
Leutschau.  Pop.  1185. 

LIT'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

LITTON,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

.jlT'T'ON  CIIE'NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

LI’l’TORALE  or  LITORALE,  lit-to-rJ/U,  HUNGARIAN, 
(Ger.  Kilstenland,  kU.s'ten-liint',  i.  e.  “ coast-land —Littnrale, 
in  Latin  or  Italian,  signifies  the  region  “of  the  shore  or 
coast,”)  a district  extending  along  the  Adriatic,  between 
Illyria  and  Military  Croatia,  for  about  20  miles  in  length,  by 
a breadth  of  10  miles.  See  Hungary. 

LITTRY,  leet'tree',  or  LITRY,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Calvados,  9 miles  W.S.W’.  of  Bayeux.  Pop. 
2482.  In  its  vicinity  is  an  extensive  coal  basin. 

LITVINOVITCHI  or  LITVINOVITSHI,  lit-vin-o-vitch'ee, 
a market-town  of  Russia,  government  and  55  miles  S.E.  of 
Moheelev.  Pop.  1700. 

LIT'W.^LTON,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Virginia. 

LITYN,  lee'liu,  or  LITINSK,  le-tinsk',  a town  of  Russian 
Poland,  government  of  Podolia,  65  miles  N.E.  of  Kamieniec. 
Pop.  3500. 

LIUSNE.  a river  of  Sweden.  See  Ljusne. 

LIU-TCHOU.  See  Loo  Cho  . 

LlV.'VDIAor  LIB.\DIA,  liv-d-Dee'a,  a division  of  Greece, 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  ancient  divisions  of  Acarnania, 
Doris,  Locris.  Boeotia.  and  Attica;  and  including  the  modern 
nunips  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  Phorisand  Phthiotes,  and  Acai-- 
nania  and  ..Etolia;  in  this  division  is  al.so  usually  included 
the  insular  name  of  Eubuea,  or  Negropont.  Pop.  in  1851, 
332.629. 

LI  V ADI  A or  LIBADTA,  liv-3-Dee'a,  (anc.  Lehadda,)  a town 
of  Greece,  (capital  of  the  aliove)  on  tiie  llercyna,  52  miles 
N.W.  of  Athens.  It  is  defended  by  a castle,  and,  before  the 
revolution,  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  fiouri.shing  town 
in  Northern  Greece.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods, 
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and  a trade  in  rice,  corn,  wool,  and  other  articles  of  raw  pro 
duce.  Pop.  about  9000. 

LIVADUSTRl),  liv-d-dos'tro,  a village  of  Greece,  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  in  the  Bay  of  Livadostro,  15  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Megara. 

LIVADOSTRO,  BAY  OF,  Greece,  is  the  N.E.  termination 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  1-4  miles  in  length  by  9 miles  in 
average  breadth. 

LI  V AROT,  lee'vd'ro',  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Calvados,  on  the  Vie,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lisieux.  Pop 
in  1852,  1291. 

LIVE'LY,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois. 

LIVELY,  on  DICO  ISLAND.  See  Godhaven. 

LIVE'LY  OAK.  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co..  Virginia. 

LIVENZA,  le-vSn'zd,  (anc.  Liquenttia,)  a river  of  Austrian 
Italy;  after  a course  of  about  70  miles,  enters  the  Adriatic 
28  miles  N.E.  of  Venice,  It  communicates  by  a canal  with 
the  Piave. 

LIVE  OAK.  a post-office  of  Ascension  parish.  Louisiana. 

LIVE  OAK,  a post-office  of  De  Witt  co.,  Texas. 

LIV'ERMERE,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Suffolk. 

LIVERMERE,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suf- 
folk. 

LIV'ERMORE,  a post-township  of  Androscoggin  co„ 
Maine,  on  the  Androscoggin,  24  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 
Pop.  1597. 

LIVERMORE,  a post-village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Conemaugh  Creek  and  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
18  miles  N.E.  of  Greensburg.  Pop.  165. 

LIVERMORE,  a post-office  of  Ohio  co.,  Kentucky. 

LIV'ERMORE  CEN'TRE,  a post-village  of  Andi-oscoggin 
CO.,  Maine,  24  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 

LIVERMi  »RE  FALLS,  a post-township  of  Livermore  town- 
ship, Androscoggin  co.,  Maine,  on  the  Androscoggin  Rail- 
road, and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  about 
22  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 

LIV'ERPOOL,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
and,  next  to  London,  the  principal  seaport  of  England,  co, 
of  Lancaster,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mersey  estuary,  about 
4 miles  from  the  Iri.-^h  Sea,  SIJ  miles  W.S.W.  of  Manchester, 
and  210^  miles  N.W.  of  London.  Lat.  of  St.  Paul  s Church, 
53°  24'  6"  N.,  Ion.  2°  59'  5"  W.  It  is  built  partly  on  flat 
ground  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  partly  on  a gen- 
tle acclivity.  Its  utmost  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  upwards 
of  4f  miles.  Greatest  breadth.  E.  to  W.,  rather  more  than 

miles.  The  principal  streets  diverge  more  or  le.ss  directly 
from  a central  area,  in  which  stand  St.  George’s  Hall  and 
St.  .John’s  Church.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  town  the 
streets  are  narrow,  and  ill  built;  but  in  the  more  modern 
portions,  }iarticularly  in  the  E.,  they  are  wide,  airy,  and 
well  paved.  Here  also  are  handsome  squares  and  crescents, 
lined  with  elegant  mansions,  chietly  of  brick,  roofed  with 
slate. 

'The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  Town-hall, 
Exchange  Buildings.  Revenue  Buildings,  and  St.  Georg<;’s 
Hall.  The  Town-hall  is  an  elegant  Grecian  structure,  which 
was  founded  in  1749;  a handsome  dome,  supported  by  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  and  surrounded  by  an  open  gallery,  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  building;  within  ai-e  a saloon,  draw- 
ing-rf)Oms,  ball-rooms,  banqueting-room,  and  refectory,  all 
splendidly  furnished,  forming,  pi-obably,  the  finest  suite  of 
entertaining-rooms  in  the  kingdom.  'The  Exchange  Build 
ings  form  three  sides  of  the  square,  of  which  the  'I’own-hall 
constitutes  the  fourth;  it  has  three  interior  fai.ades;  an 
arcaded  basement,  with  a walk  of  15  feet  in  width,  extends 
along  each  of  the  facades,  and  is  surmounted  by  a range 
of  Corinthian  pilasters,  supporting  a handsome  cornice  and 
balustrade ; in  the  E.  wing  of  the  building  is  a spacious 
news-room.  The  Revenue  Buildings,  which  comprise  the 
Office  of  Inland  Revenue,  the  Offices  of  the  Commis.sioners 
of  the  Docks,  and  Post-office,  cover  an  area  of  6700  sijuare 
yards,  and  have  an  extreme  length  of  467  feet,  with  a total 
height  of  67  feet;  lofty  porticoes,  each  supported  by  8 Ionic 
columns,  adorn  the  centre,  and  E.  and  W.  fronts ; the  centre 
of  the  building  is  surmounted  by  a dome.  St.  George’s  Hall, 
which  comprises  also  the  Assize  Courts,  is  a sumptuims 
building  in  the  Corinthian  style;  the  E.  facade,  or  the  longer 
side  of  the  building,  is  420  feet  long;  the  advanced  colonnade 
in  the  centre  is  200  feet  in  length,  and,  being  recessed,  forms 
within  an  ample  sheltei-ed  ambulatory  26  feet  in  depth.  The 
N.  portion  of  the  plan  forms  a concert-room,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 1200  auditor-s.  making  the  entire  extent,  ft-om 
N.  to  S.,  500  feet.  The  other  structures,  exclusive  of  the 
churches.  de.serving  of  notice,  are  the  Royal  Bank  buildings, 
the  North  and  South  Wales  Banks,  the  Statioms  of  the  Lon- 
don and  North  Western,  and  the  East  Lancashinc  and  Lan- 
cashire and- Yorkshire  Rnilw.ays.  Liverpool  Vf  othecaries’ 
Hall,  Adelphi  Hotel.  Infirmary.  Collegiate  Institution.  Phil- 
harmonic Hall,  and  Lyceum.  The  Theatre  and  Amphithe 
atre  are  al-so  both  respectable  structures. 

Few  towns  are  so  well  supplied  with  market-places  as 
Liverpool,  there  being  about  a dozen  in  various  localities; 
several  of  them  are  sp.acious.  airy,  covetsHl  sti  ucturcs — that 
of  St.  John’s,  above  206  yards  long,  by  45  yaials  wide,  being 
specially  worthy  of  u-mtloa;  they  ire  probaUv  better  sup- 
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fdied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions  than  any  other  markets 
n the  kingdom.  There  are  altogether  45  churches  and  35 
chapel"  in  Liverpool,  be."ides  numerous  other  places  of  wor- 
ship; the  former  comprising  2 churches  belonging  to  the 
Scotch  Establishment,  3 to  the  Free  Church,  1 to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  1 Irish  Presbyterian,  and 
a Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  The  chapels  include  5 Wes- 
leyan, 2 Wesleyan  Association,  5 Independent,  3 Methodist,  j 
8 Ivoman  Catholic,  4 Baptist,  3 Unitarian,  1 Friend’s  meeting-  1 
house,  2 Jews’  synagogues,  1 Sandemaniau,  1 floating  chapel,  ^ 
and  1 New  J(u-usaleui;  and  to  almost  every  place  of  worship 
a school  is  attached.  Many  of  the  churches  and  chapels 
are  exceedingly  handsome  buildings.  Among  the  most  j 
remarkable  for  their  architectural  beauty  are  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  and  St.  Mail’s  Koman  Catholic  churches,  the 
church  for  the  blind,  St.  Luke’s,  Great  George  Street  chapel,  j 
St  George’s  Presbyterian  church.  Baptist  chapel,  St.  An-  I 
drew  s Scotch  church,  St.  George’s,  St.  Catherine’s,  St.  Mi- 
chael’s. St.  Martin’s,  and  the  Hope  Street  Unitarian  chapel. 
Liverpool  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  charitable 
and  benevolent  institutions,  and  for  tbe  suitableness  of  the 
buildings  devoted  to  these  purposes ; there  being  no  fewer 
than  15  or  16  different  establishments  of  one  kind  or  another 
for  the  alleviation  of  distre.ss,  besides  three  or  four  charity 
schools.  The  principal  ai  e the  Infirmary,  Fever  Hospital, 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Lock  Hospital,  and  3 extensive  public 
bathing  establishments,  erected  by  the  Corporation,  one  of 
which  is  amply  supplied  with  filtered  salt-water,  and  the 
others  with  pure  spring-water.  To  one  of  these  establish- 
ments a public  wa.shing-house  is  attached ; and  there  is  a 
separate  public  washing-house  in  another  locality.  There 
are  likewise  many  religious  societies.  The  educational  insti- 
tutions comprise  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Mechanics’,  the 
Collegiate,  and  the  Medical  Institutions.  Associated  with 
these  are  the  new.s-rooms,  among  which  the  Athenaeum 
and  Lyceum  hold  the  highest  station,  and  have  extensive 
libraries  connected  with  them.  There  are  also  the  Free  Public 
Library,  and  Derby  Mu.seum.  The  schools  consist  of  the 
Corporation,  National,  and  Infant  Schools,  and  of  a vast 
number  belonging  to  the  various  religious  denominations. 
The  principal  places  of  amusement  are  the  Theatre  Boyal,  the 
Royal  Amphitheatre,  the  Royal  Liverpool  Theatre,  the  Royal 
Adelphi,  the  Philharmonic  Hail,  one  of  the  finest  concert- 
rooms  in  Europe;  5Iusic  Hall,  Wellington  Rooms,  the  Zoo- 
ogical  and  Botanic  Gardens;  and  the  race-course  at  Aintree, 
where  meetings  are  held  in  May  and  July. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  great  seaport  is 
the  number  and  magnificence  of  its  docks,  corresponding 
with  the  extent  of  its  vast  commerce.  All  of  these  lie  along 
the  margin  of  the  river,  or  between  it  and  the  town;  most 
of  them  parallel  with  the  Mersey,  but  some  of  them  at  right 
angles  to  it.  There  are,  in  all,  30  docks.  >f  3 different  kinds, 
namely,  wet  docks,  dry  docks  or  basins,  and  graving  docks. 
The  first  are  principally  for  ships  of  great  burden,  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade,  such  vessels  floating  in  them  at  all 
states  of  the  tide,  the  water  being  retained  by  gates;  the 
dry  docks,  so  called  because  they  are  left  dry  when  the  tide 
is  out,  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  coasting  vessels ; and  the 
graving  docks,  which  admit  or  exclude  the  water  at  pleasure, 
are  adapted  to  the  repair  of  ships,  during  which  they  are  kept 
perfectly  dry,  and  when  completed,  are  floated  out  by  ad- 
mitting the  tide.  The  extreme  length  of  the  river  wall, 
which  fronts  the  line  of  the  Liverpool  docks,  is  5 miles.  The 
total  water  ai-ea  amounts  to  200  acres;  of  this  179  acres  are 
wet  docks,  and  21  acres  dry  basins ; and  the  total  quay  space 
exceeds  14  miles.  The  4 largest  docks  are  the  Iluskisson, 
Prince’s,  Queen’s,  and  Brunswick  Docks.  The  first  covers 
an  area  of  15  acres,  993  square  yards ; length  of  quay  front- 
age, 1122  yards  ; depth  of  water.  27  feet;  the  second  nearly 
12  acres;  the  third  above  10  acres;  and  the  fourth  above  12 
acres.  Nearly  £l  2,000,000  have  been  expended  in  Liverpool, 
and  more  than  £12,000,000  on  the  river  Mersey,  in  securing 
safe  anchorage,  and  the  most  perfect  port  accommodation 
ever  formed  by  the  skill  of  man.  The  following  Table  of  the 
number  of  vessels  that  have  entered  the  docks  at  various 
dates,  and  of  the  progressive  increase  of  the  dock  dues  and 
customs,  exhibits,  in  a very  clear  manner,  not  only  the  great 
extent  of  the  shipping  of  this  port,  but  the  extraordii»ry 
rapidity  with  which  it  has  increased  since  the  cominence- 
ment  of  the  present  century.  The  decrease  of  the  customs 
receipts  in  recent  years  is  mainly  due  to  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  on  cotton  and  wool : — 


Year. 

Ves.sels. 

Tonnage. 

Dock  Dues. 

Customs  Receipts. 

1800 

4,746 

450,060 

£ 

32,379 

£ 

1,058,578 

1810 

6,729 

734,391 

65,782 

2,675,766 

1820 

7,276 

805,033 

94,412 

1,488,072 

’H30 

11,214 

1,411,964 

151,359 

3,562,144 

, 184e 

15,998 

2,445,708 

178,196 

4,607,326 

183b 

20.457 

3,536,337 

242,989 

3 366,284 

L.““‘  1 

21,071 

3.737,666 

269,020 

3,510,033 

In  the  value  of  its  foreign  exports,  and  the  extent  of  its 


fornign  commerce,  Liverpool  is  now  the  first  port  in  the 
world.  In  1853,  the  foreign  exports  amounted  to  47,152,194Z 
sterling,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  of  the  three  kingdoms  for  that  year, 
and  more  than  twice  that  of  London,  (22,991.082/.;)  th? 
total  value  of  exports  from  all  the  other  ports  in  Greaii 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1853,  was  only  44,397,194/.  During 
the  five  years  ending  with  1850,  the  increase  of  the  exports 
of  Liverpool  was  from  26,000.000/.  to  nearly  35,000,000/.,  while 
that  of  London  was  from  about  11,000,000/.  to  rather  more 
than  14,000.000/.  In  1851,  the  total  value  of  exports  amounted 
to  37  ,918,640/.,  and  in  1852  to  38,469.501/. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  imported 
into  London,  in  1850,  was  1,374.947  tons;  into  Liverpool, 
1,384,353;  into  Hull,  639,823.  The  value  of  the  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  imported  into  London  that  year  was  about 
43,183,821/.;  of  that  imported  into  Liverpool,  37,404,400/. 
The  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  latter, 
was. 


Cotton  ....  £15,7.S0,800 
Grain  and  flour  . . 5,198,796 

Sugar 2,485,000 

Tobacco  ....  3,388,000 


Sheeps’ wool  . . £1,380,000 

Tea 1,831,000 

Hemp 770,640 

Timber 725,000 


The  cotton  trade  of  Liverpool,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  statement,  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  its  general  commerce.  In  1851,  the  total  imports 
of  that  article  amounted  to  1,748,946  bales;  while,  in  1785, 
the  total  amount  imported  w’as  five  bales;  w'hich,  in  1811. 
had  increased  to  98,752  bales;  and,  in  1841,  to  1.164,269 
bales.  The  discovery  of  the  gold  of  California  has  recently 
given  Liverpool  a great  trade  in  the  precious  metals,  which 
it  did  not  formerly  possess.  In  1851,  the  gold  and  silver 
imported  into  that  port  from  the  United  States  were  of  the 
value  of  6.091,433/.  The  Irish  and  coasting  trade  is  alsc 
very  large,  and,  in  1850,  gave  employment  to  896,168  tons 
of  steam  tonnage,  and  515,836  tons  of  sailing  vessels.  The 
grain,  &c.,  imported  from  Ireland,  in  1849-51,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Imports  of  Grain  from  Ireland. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Oats. 

Oatmeal. 

Barley. 

Beans. 

1849 

1850 

1851 

Qrs. 

34,799 

64,724 

24,206 

Sacks. 

73,985 

185,228 

42,431 

Qrs. 

158,535 

158,711 

132,533 

Loads. 

145,042 

232,483 

207,414 

Qrs. 

6572 

3036 

2922 

Qrs. 

3601 

6435 

1723 

The  weight  of  the  goods,  merchandise,  and  produce  of  all 
kinds  which  pass  through  the  port  of  Liverpool  yearly,  is 
at  least  6,000,000  tons  : the  shipping  employed  in  transport- 
ing it  amounted,  in  1850,  to  6,011.870  tons. 

The  export  of  linen  is  chiefly  through  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool, from  which  there  was  shipped,  in  1850,  122,397,457 
yards;  and  of  yarn,  18,559,318  lbs.;  and,  being  the  chief 
port  for  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire,  immense 
quantities  of  the  textile  fabrics  of  these  counties,  intended 
for  foreign  parts,  pass  through  it.  to  the  extent,  it  is  esti- 
mated, of  28,000,000/. ; as  do  also  of  the  cutlery  of  Sheffield, 
and  hardware  of  Birmingham;  the  iron  of  Staffordshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  North  Wales,  in  the  form  of  rails,  bars, 
hoops,  and  sheets ; and  the  earthenware  of  the  first-named 
county,  of  which  61.528,196  pieces  were  shipped,  in  1849,  to 
various  parts  of  the  woidd.  Salt,  and  the  alkali  called  soda- 
ash,  likewise  form  important  items  in  the  commerce  of 
Liverpool.  Of  the  first.  445,633  tons,  and  of  the  second, 
44,407  tons  were  exported  in  the  year  1850.  In  1850,  the 
value  of  the  beer  and  ale  exported  amounted  to  558,794/.; 
and,  in  1851,  to  577.874/.  Liverpool  has  also  been,  for  some 
years,  the  great  point  of  departure  for  emigrants  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  has  now  also  become  the  place  of 
emigration  for  Germans,  who  find  it  cheaper  to  sail  from 
this  port  than  from  their  own  country.  The  following  Table 
shows  the  progressive  increase  of  this  trade  since  1831 : — 


Years.  No.  of  Emigrants. 

1831  10,888 

1840  40,359 

1845  55,577 


Years.  No.  of  Emigrants 

1849  153,905 

1851  ....  206,015 

1853  203.725 


The  manufactures  of  Liverpool  consist  chiefly  of  ship- 
building, sugar  refining,  iron  and  brass  founding,  brewing, 
glass  staining,  alkali  making,  rope  making,  and  steam- 
engine  making.  The  manufacture  of  soap  is  more  exten- 
sively carried  on  here  than  in  any  other  town  in  the 
kingdom,  as  is  that  also  ot  chronometers,  watches,  and 
watch  movements;  large  quantities  of  the  latter  being 
annually  exported.  There  is  an  extensive  cotton  manufac- 
tory near  the  town,  also  several  wind-mills,  and  steam- 
engines  for  grinding  corn,  colors,  dye-woods,  <tc.,  and  nume- 
rous large  manufactories  of  chain  cables,  anchors.  &c. 

By  railway,  Liverpool  is  connected  with  all  tbe  principal 
towns  and  ports  in  the  kingdom ; and  its  trade  is  further 
facilitated  by  an  extemsive  net-work  of  canals,  connecting  il 
with  the  great  seats  of  manufacturing  and  mining  industry 
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It  ria»  regular  communication,  by  steam-Tessels,  with  Glas- 
gow, Belfast,  Londonderry,  Dublin,  Cork,  Holyhead,  and 
numerous  places  on  the  coast  of  England  and  Wales;  with 
Havre,  the  Mediterranean,  and  New  York,  Boston,  Halifax, 
Central  America.  &c. 

The  suburbs  of  Liverpool  are  very  extensive  and  beautiful, 
being  thickly  covered  with  neat  rows  of  houses  and  hand- 
some villas,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and 
Importance.  In  connexion  with  these  may  be  named  the 
important  and  rising  places  in  Cheshire,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Mersey,  in  which  many  of  the  Liverpool  merchants 
reside,  and  connected  with  Liverpool  by  steam  ferries, 
plying  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  They  are  Seacombe, 
Woodside,  Monk’s-ferry,  Birkenhead.  Tranmere,  Rockferry, 
Eastham,  Egremont,  and  New  Brighton;  between  which 
and  Liverpool  there  passed  by  the  ferries,  in  1851,  above 
8,000.000  passengers.  There  are  several  cemeteries  in  the 
tow'u  and  its  vicinity,  the  most  noted  of  w'hich  are  St. 
James’s,  the  Necropolis,  and  St.  ftiary’s.  These  are  laid  out 
with  taste,  and  kept  in  good  order;  and  a chapel  is  appended 
to  each,  in  which  the  funeral  service  is  performed.  There 
are  also  two  parish  cemeteries,  and  a Jews’  burying-place. 

The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with 
water,  at  present,  from  wells  sunk  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
on  which  the  town  is  built.  There  are  seven  wells,  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  from  which  is  pumped  into  a 
reservoir  at  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet  above  the  lowest 
part  of  the  town.  The  quantity  of  water  distributed  daily 
amounts  to  5,750,000  gallons.  At  present  works  are  in  pro- 
gress for  obtaining  an  iucreaseil  supply  of  water  from  the  hilly 
district  of  Kivington,  about  26  miles  from  Liverpool.  Reser- 
voirs are  there  in  course  of  construction  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  form  great  lakes  of  the  aggregate  length  of  6 
miles ; and  from  these,  after  being  filtered,  the  water  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  distributing  reservoirs  in  the  town  in 
iron  pipes,  44  inches  in  diameter. 

The  corporation  of  Liverpool  consists  of  48  councillors,  a 
mayor,  and  16  aldermen  elected  by  the  council.  The  borough 
returns  2 members  to  Parliament;  registered  electors  in 
1851,  17,316. 

Liverpool  was  formerly  the  most  unhealthy  town  in 
England ; but  the  vigor  with  which  sanitary  operations 
have  been  carried  on  of  late  years,  more  particularly  since 
the  local  sanitary  act  of  1846,  has  done  much  to  rescue  the 
town  from  its  unenviable  notoriety.  These  measures,  com- 
prising sewerage,  house-drainage,  improved  paving  and  sur- 
face cleansing,  the  regulation  of  lodging-houses  and  slaugh- 
ter-houses. the  closing  of  unhealthy  cellars,  &c.,  have  effected 
a marked  imnrovement  in  the  condition  of  the  districts 
inhabited  by  the  working-classes:  and  to  this  must  no  doubt 
be  ascnoed  ^ fact,  that  the  mortality  of  the  borough, 
which,  ten  y':ars  ago,  amounted  (on  an  average  of  years)  to 
31  in  every  1000  inhabitants,  has  recently  fallen  to  an  ave- 
rage of  little  more  than  29  in  the  1000. 

Great  as  Liverpool  now  is,  it  is  of  but  comparatively  recent 
growth,  and  h.as  therefore  little  or  no  history.  Little  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  it  was  but  a small  fishing  town.  Of 
the  progress  of  this  great  commercial  city,  the  following 
table  presents  a curious  and  interesting  epitome : — 


Rise  and  Progress  of  Liverpool. 


Under 

Under 

Under 

Queen  Elizabeth. 

Queen  Anne. 

Queen  Victoria. 

1570. 

1710. 

1851. 

Population 

800 

8,168 

376,065 

Tonnage  . . 

268 

12,636 

3,737,666 

No.  of  vessels 

15 

334 

21,071 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Town  dues 

20 

378 

91,000 

Customs  . . 

272 

70,000 

3,502,209 

Income . . . 

20 

1,115 

139,152 

In  1644,  Liverpool,  then  surrounded  by  a high  mud  wall, 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  shortly  after 
retaken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  under  Sir  John  Mel- 
drum.  Seven  years  later,  a second  visitation  of  the  plague 
carried  off  200  inhabitants.  In  1709,  a wet  dock  was  con- 
structed, not  only  the  first  in  Liverpool,  but  also  in  the 
kingdom.  From  this  event  m.ay  be  dated  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  its  commerce  and  population.  Pop.  in  1700,  5000; 
in  1760.  26,(X)0;  in  1801.77,653;  in  1821,  118,972;  in  1841, 
224  954 : in  1851,  376,065.  in  1861,  443,874. 

Mrs,  Hemans.  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond,  and  Dr.  Currie, 
the  biographer  of  Burns,  and  William  Roscoe,  were  natives 
of  Liverpool. 

LIVEHI’OOL,  a post-village  of  Salina  township.  Onondaga 
CO..  New  York,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Onondaga  Lake,  and  on 
the  Oswego  Canal.  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Syracuse.  It  has  nume- 
rous saline  springs,  from  which  great  quantities  of  salt  are 
annually  manufactured. 

LIVERPOOL,  a thriving  post-borough  and  township  of 
Perry  co,,  P"nnsylvania,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna 
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River  and  Canal,  29  miles  above  Harrisburg.  It  has  an 
active  business  in  lumber  and  other  articles.  Pop.  of  the 
township  in  1860, 1072;  of  the  borough,  about  750. 

LIVERPOOL,  a village  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
turnpike  from  York  to  Harrisburg,  6 miles  N.  of  the  former. 

LIVERPOOL,  a post-office  of  Brazoria  co.,  Texas,  36  miles 
W.  of  Galveston. 

LIVERPOOL,  a township  of  Columbiana  to.,  Ohio.  P.  2051. 

LIVERPOOL,  formerly  ROSEDALE,  a post-village  o' 
Madison  co.,  Ohio,  about  25  miles  N.IV  of  Columbus. 

LIVERPOOL,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Medina  co.,  Ohio,  on  Rocky  River,  about  122  miles  N.N.E 
of  Columbus.  It  has  1 iron  foundry,  several  flouring-mills. 
and  oil  wells.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1897. 

LIVERPOOL,  a village  in  Lake  co.,  Indiana,  155  mile? 
N.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

LIVERPOOL,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Fulton  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  River,  38  miles  below  Peoria.  It  has 
a good  landing  for  steamboats,  and  a plank-road  leading  to 
Canton.  The  land  of  the  vicinity  is  highly  productive,  and 
contains  stone-coal.  The  Illinois  River  Railroad  passes  about 
3 miles  E.  of  this  place.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1308. 

LIVERPOOL,  a seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  capital  of 
Queens  co.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Blersey,  at  its 
entrance  into  Liverpool  Harbor,  about  75  miles  S.W.  of 
Halifax.  It  is  well  and  regularly  built,  and  is  the  centre 
of  an  important  and  incre.asing  trade.  To  the  N.  of  Coffin’s 
Island,  the  channel,  across  which  is  a handsome  drawbridge, 
is  not  navigable  for  ve.'^sels  drawing  more  than  9 feet  of 
water;  but  the  pas.«age  to  the  S.  is  full  1|  miles  wide,  with 
from  15  to  18  fathoms  of  water.  A light-house  has  been 
erected  on  the  island,  containing  a revolving  light,  75  feet 
above  the  sea.  Liverpool  was  made  a warehousing  port  in 
1834. 

LIVERPOOL,  a seaport  town  and  capital  of  Kent  co., 
New  Brunswick,  situated  on  Richibucto  Harbor,  about  120 
miles  N.E.  of  St.  John.  The  harbor  is  safe  and  commodious, 
and  the  port  is  the  centre  of  an  important  trade  in  timber, 
deals,  &c.  The  number  of  foreign  arrivals  at  Richibucto 
Harbor  in  1851,  was  106  (tons,  16,786);  of  clearances,  105. 
(tons,  18,305,);  value  of  imports,  $109,000;  exports,  $133,155. 

LIVERPOOL,  a borough  and  town  of  New  South  Wales, 
on  the  George  River,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Sydney.  It  is  neatly 
built,  and  has  a handsome  church  and  hospital,  and  returns, 
with  Richmond,  Windsor,  and  Campbellton,  a member  tc 
the  Legislative  Council.  Pop.  601. 

LIVERPOOL,  a mountain  range  in  East  Australia,  stretches 
from  W.  to  E.  between  the  county  of  Brisbane,  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  Liverpool  Plains;  and  forms  the  water-shed 
between  the  basins  of  the  Peel  or  Namoy,  on  the  N.  and  W., 
and  the  Hunter,  on  the  S.  and  E. 

LIVERPOOL,  CAPE,  is  the  name  of  a headland  on  the  S, 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Lancaster  Sound,  British  North 
America,  and  of  another  bounding  the  inlet  Liverpool  Bay, 
Arctic  Ocean,  North  America,  immediately  S.W.  of  Cape 
Bathurst.  Lat.  about  70°  N.,  Ion.  129°  W. 

LIVERPOOL-PLAINS,  a “hilly,  picturesque,  and  well- 
watered  region,”  East  Australia,  between  lat.  31°  and  32°  S., 
and  Ion.  150°  and  151°  E.,  N.  of  Brisbane  co.,  New  South 
Wales,  from  800  to  900  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

LIVERPOOL  RIVER,  North  Australia,  Arnhem  Land, 
enters  the  sea  near  lat.  12°  S.,  Ion.  1.34°  10'  E. 

LIVERSEDGE,  liv'er-s^j,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
York.  West  Riding. 

LIV/ERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

LTVESEY,  liv'zee,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

LIVII  FORUM.  See  Forii. 

LIV'INGSTON,  a county  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York,  has  an  area  of  about  540  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected  by  the  Genesee  River,  by  which  and  its  tributaries  it 
is  chiefly  drained.  These  streams  afford  valuable  water- 
power.  It  contains  Conesus  Lake  and  Hemlock  Lake.  The 
surface  is  diversified.  The  soil  along  the  streams  is  very  fer- 
tile. and  in  other  parts  generally  of  a good  quality.  In  1850, 
this  county  produced  1.111,986  bushels  of  wheat,  the  greatest 
quantity  raised  in  any  county  in  the  state,  except  Oneida. 
Iron  ore  and  limestone  are  found  in  abundance,  and  the 
celebrated  sulphur  springs  of  Avon  are  situated  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  county.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Genesee  A'ulley 
Canal,  and  by  the  Buffalo.  Corning,  and  New  York  Railroad. 
Organized  in  1821.  Capital,  Geneseo.  Pop.  39,546. 

LIVINGSTON,  a parish  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Louisiana, 
contains  about  900  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Tickfah  River,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  and  IV.  by  Amite 
River.  Lakes  IMaurepas  and  Pontebartrain  wash  its  8.E, 
border.  The  surface  is  nearly  level.  The  .soil  is  generally 
fertile.  Small  steamboats  navigate  the  Amite  River,  ot  the 
border  of  the  parish.  Capital.  Springfield.  Pop.  4431,  of 
whom  3120  were  free. 

LIVINGSTON,  a county  near  the  W.  extremity  of  ICen- 
tucky,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Illinois,  has  an  area  estimated  at  280  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Ohio,  on  the  S.  by  the  JVniiessee, 
and  intersected  by  the  Cumberland  River.  The  surface  is 
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anduldting  and  hilly.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Limestone  and 
sandstone  underlie  the  surface.  The  county  contains  large 
deposits  of  stone-coal  and  iron  ore.  Organized  in  1798,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York. 
Capital,  Smithland.  Pop.  7213,  of  whom  5991  were  free,  and 
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LIVINGSTON,  a county  of  Michigan,  situated  in  the  S.E. 
central  part  of  the  state,  contains  57 6 square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Shiawassee  and  Red 
Cedar  Rivers,  and  intersected  by  Huron  River.  The  surface 
IS  undulatiag.  The  soil  is  a rich,  black,  sandy  loam.  Dense 
forests  of  hard  timber  overspread  the  N.  part  of  the  county, 
and  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  oak  openings,  or  plains 
which  produce  a sparse  growth  of  oaks.  The  streams  fur- 
nish extensive  water-power.  Iron  ore  and  saline  springs 
are  found  in  the  county.  Organized  in  1836.  Capital, 
Howell.  Pop.  16,851. 

LIVINGSTON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Illi- 
nois, has  an  area  of  1000  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
sources  of  the  Vermilion  and  Mason  Rivers,  affluents  of 
the  Illinois.  The  surface  is  level.  The  soil  is  fertile,  adapted 
to  Indian  corn  and  grass.  The  county  contains  extensive 
prairies  and  small  tracts  of  good  timber.  Stone-coal  abounds 
along  the  Vermilion  River.  Sandstone  and  limestone  are 
the  principal  rocks.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Chi- 
cago Alton  and  St.  Louis  R.R.  Capital,  Pontiac.  Pop.  11.637. 

LIVINGSTON,  a county  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  Missouri, 
has  an  area  of  530  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Grand 
River,  (of  the  Missouri.)  which,  in  passing  through  it,  re- 
ceives the  Crooked  Pork  and  Medicine  Creek  from  the  left, 
and  a large  stream  called  Shoal  Creek  fi’om  the  right.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  and  a large  proportion  of  it  is 
prairie.  The  soil  is  good.  Named  in  honor  of  Edward 
Livingston,  secretary  of  state  under  President  Jackson. 
Capital,  Chillicothe.  Pop.  7417,  of  whom  6812  were  free, 
and  605  slaves. 

LIVINGSTON,  a post-township  of  Columbia  co..  Now 
York,  on  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
6 miles  S.  of  Hudson.  Pop.  2014. 

LIVINGSTON,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  Essex  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the  Passaic  River,  10  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Newark.  Pop.  1323. 

LITINGSTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Sumpter  co.,  Ala- 
bama, on  the  Tugaloo  or  Suckernochee  Creek,  68  miles  S.W. 
tf  Tuscaloosa.  It  contains  a newspaper  office. 

LIVINGSTON,  a postrvillage  in  Madison  co.,  Mississippi, 
20  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Jackson. 

LIVINGSTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co.,  Texas, 
250  miles  E.  by  N.  of  A,ustin  City. 

LIVINGSTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Overton  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, 100  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville.  It  is  situated  in  a 
billy  region,  which  contains  extensive  beds  of  stone-coal 
and  iron  ore. 

LIVINGSTON,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio. 

LIVINGSTON,  a post-village  in  Livingston  co.,  Michigan, 
40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Detroit. 

LIVINGSTON,  a posbvillage  and  township  of  Clarke  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  National  Road,  about  14  miles  W.  of  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana. 

LIVHNGSTONE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Linlithgow. 

IdVHNGSTONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Schoharie  co.,  New 
York,  30  miles  AV.S.W.  of  .\lbany. 

LIVNEE,  LIVNI.J,  or  LIVNY,  liv^nee,  a town  of  Russia, 
government  and  80  miles  S.E.  of  Orel,  on  the  Sosna.  an 
affluent  of  the  Don.  Pop.  9380.  It  has  numerous  churches 
and  several  annual  fairs. 

LIVNO,  liv^no,  a fortified  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Croatia,  54  miles  N.W.  of  Mostar,  on  the  Bistritza.  Pop. 
about  4000. 

LIVONIA,  le-vo^ne-a,  (Ger.  Liofiand,  leefddnt,)  a maritime 
government  of  Russia!  mostly  between  lat.  56°  30'  and  58°  30' 
N.,  and  Ion.  24°  and  28°  E.,  having  W.  the  Gulf  of  Livonia. 
Area,  comprising  the  island  Oesel,  in  the  Baltic,  20,450 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  821,457.  Surface  mostly  flat 
and  marshy.  Principal  rivers,  the  Diina  and  Eyst,  and  on 
the  S.  frontier,  the  Bolder-aa,  Eennern.  and  Emba.  Lakes 
numerous.  Soil  fertile,  and  grain  is  raised  for  export,  princi- 
pally rye  and  barley,  but  also  comprising  wheat,  oats,  and 
buckwheat:  the  rearing  of  live  stock  is  of  great  importance. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  v/oollen  stuffs,  sugar, 
tobacco,  glass,  Ac.  The  population  is  very  mixed,  and  mostly 
Lutherans.  Principal  towns,  Kiga,  (the  capital,)  Dorpat,  Per- 
aau,  and  Venden,  with  Arensburg,  in  the  island  of  Oesel. — 
A.dj.  and  inhab.  Livonian,  le-vo^ne  an. 

LIVONIA,  GULF  OF.  See  Gulf  of  Riga. 

LIVOCNIA,  a post-township  of  Livingston  co..  New  York, 
m a branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Ro- 
diester.  Pop.  2593. 

LI  VONIA.  a post-office  of  Point  Coupee  parish,  Louisiana. 

LIVONIA,  a township  of  Wayne  CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1652. 

LIVONIA,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana, 
about  100  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

LIVONIA  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan. 

LIVORNO.  le-voR^no,  a town  of  Piedmont,  division  of 
Novara,  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Vercelli.  Pop,  4805. 
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LIVORNO,  a city  of  Italy.  See  LEGnoRN. 

LIVRON,  lee'vroNG^,  a market-town  of  i'rance,  department 
of  Drome,  10  miles  S.  of  Valence.  Pop.  in  1852,  4022. 

LIVE Y,  lee'vree',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seim 
et-Oise,  10  miles  E.  of  Paris,  with  an  old  Augustine  Abbo}' 
once  the  residence  of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  Also  the  namt 
of  villages  in  the  departments  of  Calvados  and  Nievre. 

LIVUMA,  le-voo^md,  a considerable  river  of  East  Africa 
enters  the  Indian  Ocean  near  Cape  Delgado. 

LIXHEIM,  lix'hime,  (Fr.  pron.  leex'^nP,)a  town  of  France 
department  of  Meurthe,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Sarrebourg.  P.  1093 

LiXURI,  lix-oo^ree,  a seaiiort  town  of  Cephalonia,  on  iU 
W.  limb,  5 miles  N.  of  Argostoli.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  a Greek 
bisho{)’s  see,  and  is  the  rival  of  Argostoli  in  commercial 
importance. 

LIZAN,  lee'zdn^  a large  and  fine  village  of  Turkish  Koor- 
distan,  on  the  Zab,  about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Mosul. 

LIZANELLO,  leed-zd-nSPlo,  a market-town  of  South  Italy, 
in  Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Lecce. 

LIZANO,  leed-zd/no,  a market  town  of  South  Italy,  iu  Na- 
ples, province  of  Otranto,  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Taranto. 

LIZ/ARD,  an  island  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia,  N.N.E. 
of  Cape  Flattery.  Lat.  14°  41'  24"  S.,  Ion.  145°  28'  30"  E. 
It  has  a peak  1151  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Greatest  dia- 
meter. 2j  miles. 

LIZ^ARD  POINT,  a bold  headland  of  England,  co.  of  Corn- 
wall, forming  the  most  southern  point  of  Britain,  23  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Land’s  End,  and  having  two  lighthouses  with  fixed 
lights,  elevated  200  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat  49°  57'  40"  N.. 
Ion.  5°  12' 6"  W. 

LIZ'ARD  RIV/ER,  a small  stream  of  Iowa,  enters  the  Des 
Moines  from  the  W.  near  Fort  Clark. 

LIZY-SUR-OURCQ,  lee'zec..-JuR-ooRk,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment Seine-et-Marne,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Meaux.  P.  1200. 

LJUBASCHEVO,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Lyoob.ashevo. 

LJUBETSCHI.  See  Ltooretch. 

LJUBIM.  See  Ltoorim. 

LJUSNE  or  LIUSNE,  lynos'nA.  a river  of  Sweden,  issues 
from  a lake  of  the  same  name  in  Kerjedaleu,  flows  S.E.  ir.h.' 
the  laen  of  Getleborg.  where  it  forms  several  lakes,  and  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  about  36  miles  N.  of  Gefle.  after  a 
course  of  about  220  miles.  Its  current  is  very  much  en- 
cumbered by  rocks. 

LJUTZTN.  See  Lyootsin. 

LL.\CUN.\  (LA).  Id  id-koo'nd,  a town  of  Spain.  Catalonia, 
•bout  60  miles  from  Barcelona.  Pop.  1020. 

LLADO,  idd)o,  a village  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  20  miles  from 
Gerona.  Pop.  1064. 

LLAFER/NOE,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan 

LLAGOSTERA,  la-gos-td'rd,  a market-town  of  Spain,  Cata 
Ionia,  province  and  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gerona.  Pop.  2000. 

LL.\MAS  de  la  RIBERA,  Idfflids  dd  Id  re-iid'rd,  a town 
of  Spain,  province  and  13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Leon. 

LLAMPHEY,  Lamffee,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Pembroke. 

LLAN,  a Welsh  word  signifying  “ enclosure’"  or  churchy” 
is  the  prefix  of  numerous  parishes  and  towns  in  England 
and  Wales.  4@^It  may  be  observed,  th.at  the  sound  of//  in 
Weksh,  has  no  equivalent  in  any  other  language.  At  the 
beginning  of  a name,  it  is  commonly  Anglicized  by  a simple 
I,  distinguished  in  this  work  as  a small  capital.  In  the 
middle,  or  at  the  end  of  a word,  it  is  represented  by  i/U, 
(Italic.)  See  Introduction,  XXVI.,  16. 

LLAN-ABER,  Lan-ah/ber  or  Lan-aWer,  o.  parish  of  North 
Wales,  CO.  of  Merioneth. 

LL  AN-AFAN,  Lan-ah/van  or  av/an,  a parish  of  South  W ales 
CO.  of  Cardigan. 

LLAN-AFAN-FAWR,  Lan  ah'van  or  av'an-vdwR,  a parish 
of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LLAN-AFAN-FECIIAN,  Lan-ah'van  (or  av/an)  vAx/an,  a 
parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LLAN-ANNO,  Lan-an/no,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Radnor. 

LLAN-AR/MON,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  oi  Carnarvon. 

LLAN-ARMON,  a parish  of  North  Wale.s.  co.  of  Denbigh. 

LLAN-ARMON  DUFFRYN  CEIRIOG,  Lan-aR'mon  diff/rin 
kPre-og,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

LLAN-ARMON  MYNYDD  MAWR,  Lan-aR/mon  min/iTH 
mowR,  a mountainous  parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

LLANARTH,  Lan/arth,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Cardigan. 

LLANARTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANARTHNEY,  Lan'arth/nee,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Carmarthen. 

LLAN-ASAPH,  Lan-d/saf  or  Lan-az/af,  a parish  of  North 
Wales.  CO.  of  Flint,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Holywell.  Pop.  2669, 
employed  in  coal-mines,  &c.  On  St.  Asaph  Hill,  in  this  pa- 
rish, is  a signal  tower,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  Point 
of  Air,  a lighthouse.  Lat.  53°  22'  N.,  Ion.  3°  19'  24"  W. 

LLAN-BABO,  Lan-bah/bo,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Anglesey. 

LLANBADARN,  Lan-bah/darn  or  uan-bad/arn,  a parish  of 
Wales,  CO.  of  Radnor. 

LLANBADARN  FAWR,  Lan-bah/darn  vdwr,  a parish  of 
South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan 
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LLANBADARN  FYNYDD,  Lan-bah^darn  vjn'iTH,  a parish 
01  Wal'B.  CO.  of  Radnor. 

LLANBADARNODWYN,  Lan-bali'darn  odBvin,  a parish 
of  Soufh  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

LLAtBADARN  TREF-EGLWYS,  Lan-bah'darn  trSv-gg'loo- 
ifi,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

LLANBAD.ARN  Y-G.ARREG,  Lan  bah'darn  e-gdr'r5g,  a 
parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

LLA.XBADOCK  or  LLANBADDOCK,  Lan-bad'dok.  a parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

IjLANBADRlG,  Lan-bad'rig,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Anglesey. 

LLANBADRIG,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Carnarvon. 
ELANBEBLIG,  Lan-b^b'lig,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Carnarvon. 

LLANBEDR,  Lan'bJd'er,  or  LAM/PETER-PONT-STE- 
PIIEN,  a parliamentary  borough,  market-town,  and  parish 
of  South  Wales,  county  and  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cardigan,  on 
the  Teify,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge.  Pop.  of  the  bo- 
rough, 902.  It  has  the  royal  college  of  St.  David’s,  founded 
in  iS22.  The  borough  joins  with  Cardigan,  Aberystwyth, 
and  Adpar,  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
LLANBEDR,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 
LLANBEDR,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Merioneth. 
LLANBEDR,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor. 
LLANBLDR  DYFFRYN  CLWYD,  Lan/bM'er  difrin  klwid, 
a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

LLANBEDR  FELFREY,  Lan/b&d'er  vSFvri,  a parish  of 
South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

LL.ANBEDR  GOGH,  taiFbCd'er  goK,  a parish  of  Wales,  co. 
of  Anglesey. 

LLANBEDR  Y-CENNIN,  Lan^b^d'er  e-k&n^nin,  a parish  of 
Wales,  CO.  of  Carnarvon. 

LLANBERRIS,  Lau-bSr'ris,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Carnarvon.  Tourists  are  attracted  hither  by  the  magnificent 
lake  and  mountain  scenery.  In  the  pass  of  Llanberris  stands 
the  picturesque  ruin  of  Dolbadern  Castle. 

LLANBEULAN,  Lan-bPlan  or  Lan-boidan,  a parish  of 
North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

LLANBISTER,  Lan-bis'ter,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Radnor. 

LLANBLEIDDIAN,  Lan-blPTHe-an,  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Glamorgan. 

LLANBOIDY,  Lan-boPdee,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Pembroke. 

LLANBRYNNMAIR,  Lan-brin'mlR,  a parish  of  North 
Wales,  CO.  of  Montgomery,  on  the  Dyfi. 

LLANCADWALADR,  Lan-kad-wdPld’r,  a mountainous 
parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

LLANCARFAN,  Lan-kaR/van,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Glamorgan 

LLANCILLOE,  Lan-ki</t/Zo  or  lan-kino,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Hereford. 

LLANDAFF,  Lan-dafP,  (Welsh,  Llan  Ta  f,  Lan  t^v,  “ Church 
of  the  Taf,”)  a city  and  parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamor- 
gan, on  the  Taff,  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  3 miles  N.W.  of 
Cardiff,  and  with  a station  on  the  Taffvale  and  Aberdare 
Railway.  Pop.  1276.  The  “city”  is  a mere  hamlet,  noted 
only  for  its  cathedral.  Adjoining  are  the  chapter  house, 
and  remains  of  the  ancient  episcopal  palace.  The  see  of 
Llandaff  includes  Monmouthshire,  and  that  part  of  Glamor- 
ganshire E.  of  the  Neath,  comprising  215  benefices. 

LLANDANWG,  Lan-dan'oog,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Merioneth. 

LL.VNDAUDDWR,  Lan-dPTHooR  or  lan-dopTHoor,  a parish 
of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

LLANDAWG,  Lau^dwWg,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Carmarthen. 

LLANDDAROG,  tan-Tnar'og,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Carmarthen. 

LLANDDAUSAINT,  Lan-THoy's^nt,  a pai'ish  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Carmarthen. 

LLANDDEINIOLEN,  Lan-THl-ne-pffen,  a parish  of  North 
W ales,  CO.  of  Carnarvon.  Pop.  in  1 851, 5471,  partly  employed 
in  large  slate  quarries.  The  remains  of  a strong  Roman 
camp  and  an  ancient  Welsh  palace  are  still  vi.sible  here. 

LLANDDEINIOT,  Lau-XHPne-ot',  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of 
Cardigan. 

LL.\NDDEINIOT  FAB.  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Angle.sey. 
LL.\NDDINAM,  Lan-THin'am,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Montgomery. 

LL.iNDDEWI,  Lan-THu'ee  or  i.an-thJ^oo-ee,  (i.  e..  Church 
of  St.  David’s,)  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

LLANDDHWI  .\BERARTH,  i.an-THu'ee  ah'ber-arth,  a 
parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

LLANDDEWI  ABER-GWESSIN.  tan-THu'ee  ahTDer-gwSs/- 
sin  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LL.\NDDKWI  BREFl,  Lan-xnu'ee  brfv'ee,  a parish  of 
South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan.  St.  David  held  here  a synod 
for  the  suppression  of  Paganism  in  519.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Roman  station  Lnventium. 

LL.\NDDEWI  EACH,  Lan-XHu'ee  vaK,  a parish  of  South 
Wales.  CO.  of  Radnor. 

IffjANDD.KWI  FKLFREY.  T.an-XHu'ee  vSFvree,  a pari.sh  of 
.^mth  Wales,  co.  of  Pemb>-'ke. 
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LLANDDEWI  YSTRADENNY,  Lan-xuu^ee  js-tra-d&ntnee, 
a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

LLANDDEWIRCWM,  Lan-XHu6r-koom',  a parish  of  South 
Wale.s,  CO.  of  Brecon. 

LLANDDONA,  Lan-XHo^na,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Anglesey. 

LLANDDWY,  Lan-XHoc/ee,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Brecon. 

LLANDDWYWAU,  Lan-XHweetwi  or  Lan-THwee%oi,  a pa- 
rish of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Merioneth. 

LLANDDWYN,  Lan-iHwin',  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Anglesey. 

LLANDDYFNAN,  Lan-xaiv^nan,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
CO.  of  Anglesey. 

LLANDECWYN,  Ran-d^k^win,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
CO.  of  Merioneth. 

LLANDEFEILOG  FACH,  Lan-da-viffog  fak,  a parish  of 
South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LLANDEFEILOG  FAWR,  Lan-da-vPlog  vowR,  a parish  of 
South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LLANDEFEILOG  FREYR-GR  AIG,  Lan-da-vPlog  vrair  grig, 
a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LLANDEGAI,  Lan-de-ghP,  a mountainous  parish  of  North 
Wales,  co.  of  Carmarvon,  miles  S.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  3010, 
chiefly  employed  in  immense  .slate  quaries.  Here  is  a fine 
modern  Saxon  castle. 

LLANDEGFAN,  Lan-d^g^van,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Anglesey. 

LLANDEGLA,  lan-d&gffS,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Denbigh. 

LLANDEGLEY,  Lan-d§gffee  or  Lan-d^gffi,  a parish  of 
South  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

LLANDEGVETII,  Lan-d^g'veth,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Monmouth. 

LLANDKGWNING,  Lau-di-goo'ning,  a parish  of  North 
Wales.  ct>.  of  Carnarvon. 

LLANT  EILO,  Lan-diffo,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Pembroke. 

LLANDEILO  ABER-CYWYN,  Lan-dPlo  ahtber-kyoo/in,  a 
pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

LLANDEILO  ARFAN,  Lan-dPlo  aR/vau,  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Brecon. 

LLANDEILO  GRAB'AN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Radnor. 

LLANDEILO  TAL-Y-BONT,  a parish  ot  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Glamorgan. 

LLANDEILO-VAWR  or  FAWR,  or  LLANDILO,  Lan-dPlo 
VOWR,  a market-town  and  parish  of  South  Wales,  county 
and  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Carmarthen,  on  the  Towy,  here  crossed 
by  an  elegant  bridge,  and  on  the  Llanelly  Railway.  Pop. 
of  the  town,  1313.  Near  it  is  Grongar  Hill,  where  the  last 
struggle  was  made  for  the  independence  of  Wales,  in  1282; 
also  the  modern  seat  of  Lord  Dynevor;  and  Golden  Grove, 
the  seat  of  Earl  Cawdor,  where  the  famous  drinking  horn, 
given  by  Henry  VII.  to  David-ap-Iquan,  is  still  preserved. 

LLANDEN'NY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANDERtFEL,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Merioneth 

LLANDINABO,  Lan-de-nahff)o,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hereford. 

LLANDIN'G  AD,  a parish  of  SouthW  ales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

LLANDOCH,  Lan^doK',  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Gla 
morgan. 

LL.4ND0CH  BAR/RY,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Gla- 
morgan. 

LLANDOtGET,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

LLANDO'GO,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANDO^VERY,  a municipal  borough  and  market-town  of 
South  Wales,  co.  and  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Carmarthen,  on  the 
Bran,  here  crossed  by  2 bridges.  Pop.  in  1851,  1927.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a fine  vale,  near  the  Towy ; and  has 
picturesque  remains  of  a Norman  castle,  destroyed  by 
Cromwell. 

LLANDRILLO,  Lan-drit/FZo,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Merioneth. 

LLANDRILLO  YNRHOS,  l.an-drPMo  in-h’Ros,  a parish  of 
North  Wales,  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Carnarvon. 

LLAN’DRINVDOD,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor, 
6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Builth.  Three  mineral  springs  have  long 
rendered  the  village  a great  resort  for  invalids. 

LLANDRINHO,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  MonL 
gomery. 

LLANDRYGAN,  Lan-drig'an,  a parish  ot  .Vorth  Wales,  co. 
of  Anglesey. 

LL.\NDUDtNO,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Carnarvon, 
on  the  Irish  Sea,  4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Conwy.  I’op.  1047. 
employed  in  copper-mines.  The  lofty  cliffs  and  sea-worii 
caverns  of  the  promontory  of  Gogarth,  are  in  this  parish 
which  contains  also  several  monuments  of  early  cyclop<<ai 
architecture,  and  is  still  the  haunt  of  the  once  celebrateu 
peregrine  falcon. 

LLANDUDWEN,  Lan-did'wen,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co 
of  Carnarvon. 

LL.VXDULAS,  i.and-deeHas  or  tan-dUffas.  a parish  of  North 
Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

LLANDULAS,  a parish  of  South  Wale*  co.  of  Br«*f,n. 
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LLANDWF,  Lau^doof,  or  LL4MD0W,  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Glamorgan. 

LLANDWROG,  Lau-doo^rog,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Carnarvon. 

LLANDYBIE  or  LLANDEBIE,  Lan-diVee,  a parish  of 
South  AVales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

r;LANDYl''EISANT,  Lau-de-vi/saut,  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Carmarthen. 

LEAN  D YEODWG,  Lau-de-vo^doog,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
(X>.  of  Glamorgan. 

LLANDYEKIOG,  Lan-de-vree'og,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Cardigan. 

LEAN  DYER  YD/OG,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Angle,«ey. 

EEANDYGWYDD,  Lan-dig%iTH,  a parish  of  South  AValos, 
CO.  of  Cardigan. 

EE  AND  YEW  YE,  Lan-dil'wiv,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Pembroke. 

EliANDYRNOG,  Lan-dir/nog,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Denbigh. 

EEANDYSIE,  Lan-dis'il,  a small  market-town  and  parish 
of  South  AA’ales,  co.  of  Cardigan,  on  the  Teifi,  12  miles  S.AA . 
of  Eampeter. 

EEANDYSIL'IO,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey, 
on  the  Menai  Strait,  here  crossed  by  the  celebrated  suspen- 
sion bridge,  2 miles  W.S.AV.  of  Bangor. 

EEANDYSIEIO,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

EEANDYSIEIO,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

EEANDYSIEIO,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  cos.  of  Pembroke 
and  Carmarthen. 

EEANDYSIEIO  GOGE,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Cardigan. 

EEANDYSSIE,  Lan-djs'sil,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Montgomery. 

EEANDY  VATEOG  or  EEANDIEAIEOG,  Lan-de-vidog,  a pa- 
rish of  South  AVales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

ELANED'ARN,  a parish  of  South  AVales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

EEANEDAVEN,  Lan-edRven,  a parish  of  North  AVales,  co. 
of  Augle.sey,  on  the  Menai  Strait,  here  crossed  by  a ferry,  4 
miles  N.  of  Carnarvon. 

EEANEDY,  Lan-§d'ee,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Car- 
marthen. 

EEANEG'RYN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Merioneth. 

EEANEGWAD,  Lan-eg^vad,  a parish  of  South  AVales,  co. 
of  Carmarthen. 

EEANEIGRAD,  Lan-Pgrad  or  lan-.Vgrad,  a parish  of  North 
Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

EEANEEIAN,  Lan-6l/yan,  a parish  of  North  AA’^ales,  co.  of 
Anglesey,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  I5  miles  S.E.  of  Amlwch.  It  has 
a lighthouse. 

EEANEEIAN,  a parish  of  North  AVales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

EEANEEIDAN,  lan-el-id'an,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Denbigh. 

EEANEEIEU,  Lan-M'yu,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Brecon. 

EEANEELEN,  Lan-Sth^en,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Monmouth. 

EEANELE'TYD,  a parish  of  North  AA^ales,co.  of  Merioneth. 

EEANEEEY,  Lan-&i/Plee,  a parliamentary  borough,  seaport 
town,  and  parish  of  South  AA  ales,  on  a creek  of  Carmarthen 
Bay,  CO.  and  15  miles  S.E.  of  Carmarthen.  Pop.  of  the  parish, 
11,155;  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851,  8710.  It  has 
extensive  cf  pper  works,  and  some  iron  foundries,  the  produce 
of  which  is  sent  to  Eiverpool.  Coal  is  brought  by  railway 
from  the  rich  adjacent  mines,  and  is  largely  exported  to  the 
continent,  for  the  supply  of  steamboats.  Chief  imports, 
copper  ore  from  Cornwall.  The  trade  is  facilitated  by  four 
commodious  docks,  from  which,  in  1848,  there  were  194,253 
tons  of  coals  exported.  In  1850,  there  entered  at  the  port 
1912  vessels,  tonnage  102,127 ; and  cleared,  3049  vessels,  ton- 
nage 193.852.  Elanelly  is  connected  by  canal  with  Kid- 
welly. It  unites  with  Carmarthen  in  returning  a member  to 
Parliament. 

EEANEEEY,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

EEANEEWEDD,  Lan-^Ewkn,  or  EEANEE/AVETIIY,  a 
parish  of  South  AV'ales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

EEANENDDAVYN,  Lan-^n^THwin,  a parish  of  North  AVales, 
CO.  of  Merioneth. 

EEANEN/GAN,  a maritime  parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Carnarvon. 

EEANERCH-Y-MEDD,  Lan/erk-4-m&TH,  a small  market- 
town  and  parish  of  North  AVales,  co.  of  Anglesey.  Pop.  1243. 

EEANERFYE,  i.an-er'vil,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Montgomery. 

EEANEABON,  Lan-vah'bon,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Glamorgan. 

EE.ANEACHRETH,  Lan-vaK'r§th,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
CO.  of  Anglesey. 

El  ANEAClillETH,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Merioneth. 

EEANFAEEOG,  tan-vi^og  or  lan-v^e-log,  a parish  of  North 
Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

EEANEAEERIIYS,  Lan-vIPris,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
CO.  of  Carnarvon 
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LLANFAES,  Lan-vii/^B  or  Lan-vis,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
CO.  of  Anglesey. 

EEANEAE'ITILU,  Lan-vif/t/lu,  a parish  of  North  AA’ales,  co 
of  Anglesey. 

EEANEAGEAN,  Lan-vag^an,  a parish  of  North  AVales.  co 
of  Carmarthen. 

EEANFAIR  DYFFRYN  CEAVYD,  LanMr  diPrin  klwid,  a 
parish  of  North  AA'ales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

EEANFAIR  CAEKEINION,  LanRur  kar-Pne-on,  a smal! 
market-town  and  parish  of  North  AVales,  co.  and  10  miles 
N.W.  of  Montgomery.  Pop.  2747. 

EEANFAIR  AR-Y-BRYNN,  Lan^vir  ar-e-brinn,  a parish  of 
South  AVales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

EEANFAIR  CEYDOGAU,  Lan/vir  kle-do^goi,  a parish  of 
South  AA'ales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

EEANFAIR  FECIIAN,  LanMr  v&K'an,  a parish  of  North 
AA'ales,  co.  of  Carnarvon,  7 miles  S.AV.  of  Conwy.  Pop.  747. 
Off  the  coast  here  are  Eavan  sands,  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  by  an  inundation  in  the  6th  century. 

EEANFAIR  MATHAFARN-EITIIAF,  nan-vlr  math-av/ 
arn-Pthav,  a parish  of  North  AVales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

EEANFAIR  IS-GAER,  nau/vir  is-gd/er,  a parish  of  North 
AA'ales,  co.  of  Carnarvon. 

EEANFAIR  JUN'TA  IIAREECII,  (har^gx,)  a parish  of 
North  AA’ale.s,  co.  of  Merioneth. 

EEANFAIR  NANTYGAVYN,  i.an'vir  nan-tjg^win,  a parish 
of  South  AVales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

EEANFAIR  OREEAVYN,  Lau^vir  oriMwin,  a parish  of 
South  AVales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

EEANFAIR  PAVEE-GAVYNGYEE,  i.an/vir  pool-gwjiP- 
ghi</P,  a parish  of  North  AA'ales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

EEANFAIR  TAEIIAIARN,  Lan-vir  tal-hParn,  a parish  of 
North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

EEANFAEETEG,  Lan-vaPt?g,  a parish  of  South  AVales, 
counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke. 

EEANFARETII,  Lau-vd/r6th,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Radnor. 

EEANFAAA'R,  Lan'vowK/,  a parish  of  North  AVales,  co.  of 
Merioneth. 

EEANFECIIAN,  Lan-vSn^an,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Montgomery. 

EEANFECIIEE,  Lan-v?K'M.  a parish  and  small  market- 
town  of  North  AA'ales,  co.  of  Anglesey,  5 miles  W.S.AV.  of 
Amlwch.  Pop.  1062. 

EEANFERRAS,  Lan-v§Wrds,  a parish  of  North  AA'ales,  co. 
of  Denbigh.^ 

EEANES,  id/nfs,  a small  town  and  port  of  Spain,  Astu- 
rias, 60  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Oviedo.  Pop.  2084. 

EEANFIHANGEL,  Lan-ve-han/ghel,  a parish  of  North 
AA'ales,  co.  of  Alontgomery. 

EEANFIIIANGEL,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Meri- 
oneth. 

EEANFIIIANGEE  GEYN-Y-MYFYR,  a parish  of  North 
AVales,  cos.  of  Denbigh  and  Merioneth. 

EEANFIIIANGEE  ABERBYTIIYCIl,  Lan-ve-han'ghel  aV- 
er-bith'iK,  a parish  of  South  AA’ales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

EEANFIIIANGEE  ABERCOAV/IN,  a parish  of  South 
AVales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

EEANFIIIANGEE  ABERGWIS'SIN,  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Brecon. 

EEANFIIIANGEL  AR-ARTH,  a parish  of  South  AVales, 
CO.  of  Carmarthen. 

EEANFIIIANGEL  BACIIELEETII,  Lan-ve-han'ghel  bd- 
Kht/i'lhth..  a parish  of  North  AA'ales,  co.  of  Carnarvon. 

EEANFIIIANGEL  CIL-FARGEN,Lan-ve-ban'ghel  kil-varA 
gan.  a parish  of  South  AA'ales.  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

EEANFIIIANGEE  CAA'RN-DEE.  i.an-ve-han^ghel  koornA 
dee,  a parish  of  South  AA'ales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

EEANFIIIANGEL  EACH,  Lan-ve-han'ghel  faK,  a parish 
of  South  AA’ales.  co.  of  Radnor. 

EEANFIIIANGEE  GENEUK-GLYNN,  Lan-ve-hau/ghel 
gh&n'eer-glynn,  a parish  of  South  AVales.  co.  of  Cardigan. 

EEANFIIIANGEL  IN-RUG,  Lan-ve-han/ghel  in-rig,  a pa- 
rish of  North  AVales,  co.  of  Carnarvon. 

EEANFIIIANGEL  LETIIYR-FROED,  Lan-ve-han'ghel 
l§th'ur-frn/M,  a parish  of  South  AA'ales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

EEANFIHANGEL  NANT-BRANE,  a parish  of  South 
AA'ales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

EEANFIHANGEL  NANT-MELEAN,  i.an-ve-han'ghelnanl>- 
a parish  of  South  AA'ales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

EEANFIHANGEL  PENBEDAV,  Lan-vehan'ghel  p?n-bM'- 
00,  or  p§nn-vM'oo,  a parish  of  South  AA'ales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

LLANFIHANGEE  RIIYCLITHON,  Lan-ve-han/ghel  re- 
klith^on.  a parish  of  South  AA'ales.  co.  of  Radnor. 

EEANFIIIANGEL  TAL-Y-LLYNN,  (tal-e-</i«n,)  a parish 
of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon, 

EEANFIHANGEL  TRE’R  BEIRDD,  a parish  of  North 
Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

EEANFIIIANGEL  TYNSYLWY,  Lan-ve-han/ghel  tin-siP 
wee,  a parish  of  North  AVales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

EEANFIIIANGEL  Y-BONT-FAEN,  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

LLANFIHANGEE  Y-CRODDIN,  Lan-ve-han/ghel  e-kr<5Tn/- 
en,  IS/AF  and  UCHAF,  ee/kaf,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co 
of  Cardigan. 
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LLANFIHANGEL  Y-PENNANT,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
00.  of  Carnarvon. 

LLANFIHANGEL  YSTRAD,  Lan-ve-han'ghel  js'trad,  a 
parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

LLANFIHANGEL  Y-TRAETIIAN,  Lan-ve-han'ghel  e-triL 
than,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Merioneth. 

LLANFFIN^NAN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

LLANFFLEWWN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Angle- 
sey. 

LLANFILO,  Lan-veelo,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Brecon. 

LLAN^FOIST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANFllO'THEN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Merio- 
neth. 

LLANFWROG,  Lan-voo'rog,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Anglesey. 

LLANFWROG,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

LLANFYLLIN,  Lan-vR7c'Zin,  a parliamentary  borough, 
Liarketrtown,  and  parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  and  16^  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Montgomery,  on  the  Cain.  Pop.  of  parliament- 
ary borough,  lli6.  It  contributes  with  Montgomery,  Llan- 
idloes, Machynlleth,  Newtown,  and  Welshpool,  in  sending 
1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

LLANFYNNYD,  Lan-vin^nid,  a pai'ish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Carmarthen. 

LLANFYRNACII,  Lan-virZnaK,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Pembroke. 

LLANGADZFAN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Montgo- 
mery. 

LLANGAD'OCK,  a markeWown  and  parish  of  South 
Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen,  on  the  Towy,  5^  miles  S.W.  of 
Llandovery.  Pop.  of  parish,  2604.  The  town  has  a ruined 
castle,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens. 

LLANGALZFO,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

LLANZGAIN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

LLANGAMMARCII,  Lan-gamZmarK,  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Brecon. 

LLANZGAN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  cos.  of  Carmarthen 
and  Pembroke. 

LLANGANZNA,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

LLANGANZTEN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LLANZGAR,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Merioneth. 

LLANGAR/RAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

LLANYASTY-TALYLLN,  Lan-yisZtee-a-liZMn,  a parish 
of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LliANGATHZEN,  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carmar- 
then. 

LLANGATZTOCK,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LLANGATZTOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth, 
including  the  town  of  Caerleon. 

LLANGATZTOCK  LLINGOED,  LinZgo-^d,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANGATZTOCK  near  USK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Monmouth. 

LLANGATZTOCK  YIBZON-AVZEL,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANGEDZWYN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Car- 
marthen. 

LLANGEDZWYN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

LLANGEFEL-ICH,  Lan-ghil-felZaK,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Glamorgan. 

LLANGEFNI.  Lan-ghSfZnee,  a parliamentary  borough, 
town,  and  parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey,  15  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Holyhead.  It  unites  with  Beaumaris,  Amlwch, 
and  Holyhead,  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

LLANGEINOR  on  the  HILLS.  Lan-ghiZnor,  or  Lan-gi/nor, 
a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

LLANGEINWEN,  i.an-ghmZwSn,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
co.  of  Anglesey. 

LLANGEIZTHO,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

LLANGELER,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

LLANGELYNIN,  Lan-ghe-linZin,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
co.  of  Carnarvon. 

LLANGELYNIN.  a parish  of  North  Wale.s,  co.  of  Merioneth. 

LLANGENDEIRN,  Lang'en-dirnZ,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Carmarthen. 

LLANGENNECH,  Lan-ghSuZn^K,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
eo.  of  Carmarthen. 

LLANGENZNITH,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Gla- 
morgan. 

LLANGENZNY,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LLANGERNYW,  Lan-gh^uZnu,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
cct.  of  Denbigh. 

LL.\NZGEVIEW',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANGIAN,  Lan-gheeZan,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Carnarvon. 

LLA.NGTRZBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANGIK/RIG,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Montgo- 
mery. 

LLANGISTIOLUS,  Lan-gbis-teeZo-lis,  a parish  of  North 
Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

LL.\NGZGOED,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

LLANGOEDMAWR,  Ean'gwSd-mbwRZ,  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Cardigan. 
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I LLANGOLLEN,  lan-goZ/iZZen,  a market-town  and  parish 
of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh,  on  the  Dee,  here  crossed 
by  a fine  ancient  bridge,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Shrewsbury. 
Pop,  4906.  It  is  situated  in  a narrow  vale,  enclosed  by  lofty 
mountains,  and  is  universally  admired  for  its  scenery. 
About  1 mile  distant,  on  a conical  and  almost  inaccessible 
hill  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Cadr  Dinas  Bran,  a castle 
, of  great  antiquity;  and  about  1 mile  beyond  are  the  beau- 
I tiful  remains  of  A’alle  Crucis  Abbey,  founded  by  Madoc, 
Prince  of  Powis,  about  the  year  1200.  Four  miles  from  the 
town  is  the  Cysyllitaw  Aqueduct,  a noble  structure  of  19 
arches,  126  feet  in  height,  by  which  the  Ellesmere  Canal  is 
carried  across  the  Dee. 

LLANGOLLEN  ROAD  STATION,  Shrewsbury  and  Chester 
Railway,  3 miles  S.  of  Rhuabon. 

LLANGOLZMAN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke. 

LLANGORSE,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LLANGOZVEN,  a parislf  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANGOWZER,  a parish  of  North  W ales,  co.  of  IMerioneth. 

LLANGRANZOG,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

LLANGUA,  Lan-ghiiZd,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

LLANGWENLLWYFO,  Lan-gwSn-Z/iZwivZo,  a parish  of 
North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

LLANGWILLOG,  Lan-gwi</t'Zog,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
CO.  of  Anglesey. 

LLANGWM,  LanZgoom,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Denbigh. 

LLANGWM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANGWM,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

LLANGWNODYL,  Lan-goo-noZdil,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
CO.  of  Carnarvon. 

LLANGWNOR,  Lan-gooZnor,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co 
of  Carmarthen. 

LLANGWYFAN,  lan-gwivZan,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
CO.  of  Anglesey. 

LLANGWYFAN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh 

LLANGWYSTENZNIN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Carnarvon. 

LLANGYBI,  Lan-ghibZee,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Carnarvon. 

LLANGYBZY,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

LLANGYNELZLO,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor 

LLANGYHAFZAL,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Den- 
bigh. 

LLANGYNIN,  Lan-ghinZiu,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Carmarthen. 

LLANG  YNLLO,  Lan-gh|nZ7//Zo,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Cardigan. 

LLANGYNNOG,  Lan-ghinZnog,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
co.  of  Carmarthen. 

LLANGYNNOG,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Montgo- 
mery. 

LLANGYNOG,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LLANGYNWYD,  Lan-ghinZwid,  a parish  of  South  M ales, 
co.  of  Glamorgan. 

LLANGYNIDER,  lan-ghinZid-er,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Brecon. 

LLANGYNIEW,  Lan-ghinZyoo,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
co.  of  Montgomery. 

LLANHAR/AN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamor- 
gan. 

LLANHARZY,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

LLANHENZNOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANHILETH,  Lan-heeZlSth,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Monmouth. 

LLANHIR,  tanZhir,  or  LanZhiR,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
co.  of  Radnor. 

LLANHOWZEL,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

LLANIDZAN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey,  4^ 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Carnarvon.  It  has  remains  of  structure.o 
ascribed  to  the  Druids,  who  were  twice  ma.ssacred  here  by 
the  Romans  in  the  1st  century. 

LLANIDLOES.  LanZid-less,  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  town,  and  parish  of  North  Wales,  county  and  IS 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Montgomery,  on  the  Severn,  here  crossed 
by  2 bridges.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in  1851.  3056. 
It  has  manufactures  of  excellent  flannel  and  other  woollen 
stuffs.  The  borough  unites  with  Montgomery,  Llanfyllin, 
Machynlleth,  Newtown,  and  Welshpool,  in  sending  1 mem- 
ber to  the  House  of  Commons. 

LLANIESZTYN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

LLANIESTYN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Carnarvon 

LLANIGZQN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LLANILZAR,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

LLANILLID,  Lau-iZMid,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Glamorgan. 

LLANINZA,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

LLANISZAN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

LL.\NZISIIEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth 

LLANLL.WVDDOG,  Lan-Z/tJOwZ'iHog,  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Carmarthen. 

LLANLLAWER,  lAn-Z/iZdwZer,  a narish  of  Soutli  Wale?. 
CO.  of  Pembroke. 
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LLANLLECHTD,  Lan-</(JjK^id,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
oo.  of  Carnarvcai. 

LLANLLEOA'WELL,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Brecon. 

LTiANLLOONY,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

LLANLLOW'ELL  a parisli  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LL.WLLUC  AN,  Lan-i///u'gan,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Montgomery. 

LLANLLWCIIAIARN,  Lan-iWoo-ki'arn,  a parish  of  Wales, 
JO.  of  Cardigan. 

LL.iNLLWCHAIARN,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Montgo- 
mery. 

LLANLLYFFNI,  Lan-</«Jifnee,  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
co.  of  Carnarvon. 

LLANMAD'OCK,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamor- 


LLANMAES,  Lan'm^^s  or  lan'mis^,  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Glamorgan. 

LLANMAREWGC,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Mont- 


goniery. 

LEANMAR/TIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 
LLANNEFYDD,  Lan-n^v/iTH,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Denbigh. 

LLAN'NON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 
LLAN^NOR,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Carnarvon. 
LLANO'YER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LL ANRIIAI ADAR-in-KINM ERCII,  lan-h’Rl'a-dar-in-kinA 


m&RK,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

L LAN  RH  AI  AD  AR-YN-MOC IIN  A N T,  Lau-h’Ri'a-darin- 
moK^nant,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh,  4^  miles 
N.  of  Llanfyllin.  Pi.styll-Rhaiadar,  one  of  the  finest  water- 
falls in  Wales,  is  in  this  parish. 

LL.A.NRHIAN,  Lan-h’Ree/an,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 


of  Pembroke. 

LLANRHIDGAN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glar 


morgan. 

LLANRHIDIAN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pem- 


UrUKB. 

I.LANRHYCHWYN,  Lan-h’RiK/win,  a parish  of  North 
Wales,  CO.  of  Carnarvon. 

LL.\NRliYDD,  Lan'h’RiTH,  a parLsh  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Denbigh. 

LL.\NRIIYDDLAD,  Lan-h’RjTH/lad,  a parish  of  North 
Wales.  CO.  of  Anglesey. 

LLANRHYSTYD,  Lan-h’Ris'tid,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
JO.  of  Cardigan. 

LLANRHYWYDRUS,  Lan-h’Re-wid'rus,  a parish  of  North 
Wales.  CO.  of  Anglesey. 

LLANROTH/ALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

LL.iNRWST,  Lan^roost,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
North  Wales,  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Carnarvon,  17  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Denbigh,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Conway, 
here  navigable  for  vessels  of  60  tons.  Pop.  in  1851,3602. 
The  town  is  in  a spacious  vale,  and  has  an  elegant  bridge 
of  3 arches,  constructed  in  1636  from  a design  of  Inigo 
Jones ; a church  of  the  same  architecture ; and  the  tomb  of 
the  great  Llewellyn,  last  Celtic  prince  of  Wales.  It  has  also 
1 manufactory  of  Welsh  harps. 

LEANS  A,  lin'.sd,  a town  of  Spain,  Catalonia.  32  miles 
N.E.  by  N.  of  Gerona,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Pop.  2288. 

LLANSADWRN,  tan-sad'oorn,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of 
Anglesey. 

Ll.ANSADWRN,  (Lower  and  Upper,)  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Carmarthen. 

LliANSADWRNEN,  Lan-sJ-doopJnen,  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  00.  of  Carmarthen. 

LLANSAINTFFRAED,  Lan-s&nt-frAd,  (or  sint-frid,)  a par 
dsh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LL.\NSAINTFFRAID,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Denbigh. 

LL.ANSAINTFFRAID,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Montgomery. 

LLANSAINTFFRAID,  GLYNN-CEIRIOG,  (gljn-kPre-og,) 
a pai-ish  of  Wales,  co.  of  .Montgomery. 

LLANS.\INTFFRAID  GLYN-DYD^WY,  a parish  of  Wales, 
JO.  of  Merioneth. 

LLANSAINTFFRAID,  IN-ELVEL,  a parish  of  Wales,  co. 
.'f  Radnor. 

LLANSAINTFFREAD,  Lan-s6nt'frM^  a parish  of  England, 
Jo.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANS.AM^LET,  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

LLANSAN'NAN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

LLANSANNWR,  Lan-san'noor,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
X).  of  Glamorgan. 

IJ,ANSANTrFRE.\D,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
>»digan. 

LL.4.NSAW'EL,  a parish  and  small  market-town  of  South 
Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen,  9 miles  N.  of  Llandeilo-Fawr. 
Pop.  of  pari.sh,  982. 

LLANSIL'YN,  a parish  of  England  and  North  Wales, 
,x)unties  of  Denbigh  and  Salop. 

LLAN^SOY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

IiLANSPYDDID,  Lan-spjTHdd,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
»o.  of  Brecon. 


LL  ANSTADWELL,  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pfm 
broke. 

LLANSTEPIPAN,  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co  of  Car- 
marthen. 

LL.ANSTEPII  AN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Kadtior- 

LL.\NSTIN/AN.  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales  co.  of  I’embroke 

LLANTIlEW/Y-RYTHhRCH,  (lith'erK,)  a parish  of  Eng 
land,  CO.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANTIIEWVY-SKIR/RIT,  a parish  of  England. 

. LLANTIIEW  Y-VACII,  a parish  of  England. 

LLANTIIONY-ABBLY.  See  Cwmyoy. 

LLANT1LH0-GR0SSEN7N  Y,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Monmouth. 

LLANTILHO-PERTHO'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Monmouth. 

LLAN/TOOD,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

LLANTRIS^SAINT,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  An- 
glesey. 

LLANTRISS.\INT,  a jiarish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth 

LLANTRIS^SENT,  a parliamentary  borough,  town,  and 
parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan,  8 miles  N.W.  of 
Cardiff.  Pop.  1007.  Coal,  iron,  and  haul  are  wrought  ir- 
the  pari.sh.  The  parliamentary  Imrough  unites  with  Cardiff 
and  Cowbridge  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

LLANTRIITDYD,  a parish  of  South  Whales,  co.  of  Glamor- 
gan. 

LLANTWIT,  a pari.sh  of  Wales.  See  L ant  wit. 

LLANTWIT  MAYOR,  a town  of  Wales.  See  Lantwit. 

LLANUIVCII-Y-LYNN,  i.an'yooK-(vlin',  a pari.sh  of  North 
Wales,  CO.  of  Merioneth. 

LLANVACHES,  Lan-vak^ez,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Monmouth. 

LLANVAIR-DISCOED,  i.an-vAr  (or  Lan^vir^)  dis^o-M,  a 
pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANVAIR-KILGIDHN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

LLANWAIR-WA/TERDINE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Salop. 

LLANVAP/LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANVETH'ERINE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

LLANVIHANGEL  (Lan-ve-han'ghel)  near  ROGGIET, 
(rogfghe-St,)  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANYIHANGEL  ne.ar  USK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Monmouth. 

LLANYIHANGEL-CRUCOR'NEY,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANVIHANGEL-LLANTAR/NAM,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANVIIIANGEL-PONT-Y-MOILE,  a pari.«h  of  England, 
CO.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANYIHANGEL-TOR-Y-MYNYDD,  (tor-e-mjn/iTH,)  a par 
rish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANVIHANGEL-YS'TERN-LLEWVERN,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANYRECHVA,  Lan-vrSk^va,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co. 
of  Monmouth. 

LLANWVARNE,  Lan'warn^  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hereford. 

LLAN  WEN'ARTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth 

LLANW'DDYN,  Lan-oo/inin,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of 
Montgomery. 

LLANWENLLWFO,  ijin-w?n-</(?ooffo,  a maritime  parish 
of  North  Whales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

LLANWEN'OG,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

LLANWYERN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

LLANWHNHO,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

LLANWNDA,  Lan-oon'da,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of 
Carnarvon. 

LLANWNDA,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

LLANWNEN,  Lan-noo'ngn,  a parish  of  South  W'ales,  co. 
of  Cardigan. 

LLANW'NOG,  Lan-noo'nog,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Montgomery. 

LLANWON/NO,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

LLANWRDA,  Lan-nooR/da,  a parish  of  South  W'ales,  co.  of 
Carmarthen. 

LLANW'RIN,  Lan-noo^rin,  a parish  of  North  Whales,  co.  of 
Montgomery. 

LLANWRTHWL,  Lan-nooR'thool,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
co.  of  Brecon. 

LLANW'RTYD,  Lan-nooR^tid,  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Brecon. 

LLANWYDDELLAN,  lan-we-TH&<Man,  a parish  of  North 
Wales.  CO.  of  Montgomery. 

LLANWYDDYN'(lan-wiTHffn)  with  CON/WY,  a parish  of 
North  Wales,  co.  of  Montgomery. 

LLAN  YBLdyWM-lLL,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Salop. 

LLANYBYTH^ER,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Car- 
marthen. 

LLANYCIIAIARN,  lan-e-KPam,  a parish  of  South  W.ales. 
CO.  of  Cardigan. 

LLANYTHAN,  Ian  iK'an,  a parish  of  North  W.ales,  co.  o* 
Denbigh. 
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LLANYCIIAKE,  Lan'e-kar^  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 

Pembroke. 

LLANYCIILLWYDDOG,  Lan-iK-</(?wiTHtog,  or  LLANCH- 
ClilVYDDG,  a perish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  i’embroke. 

IjI  ANYCIIWYS,  Lan-e-krwis'j  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Carniarthen. 

LLA'I YDDAUSAINT,  Lan-e-THPsant,  a parish  of  North 
W ales.  CO.  of  Anglesey. 

LLA  N YG WYRDDON,  Lan-e-gwooR/THon,  or  LLANGWYR- 
GOJN.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carligan. 

LIv  A N YK  EV^A  N,  a parish  of  South  AA’^ales.  co.  of  Pembroke. 

LLAN'YKJL^,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Merioneth. 

LL.ANY-MOWDDWY,  LaiPe-niow'THwee,  a parish  of  North 
Wales,  co.  of  Merioneth. 

LLA  XYMYNECII,  Lan'e-min'^k,  a parish  of  England  and 
North  Wales,  counties  of  Denbigh,  Salop,  and  Montgomery. 

LLANYNYS,  Lan-jn'is,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LLANYNYS,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

LLANYSTIN'DWY,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Car- 
t arvon. 

LL.AN  YAYERN,  lan-yoo'ern,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LLA  WIIADEN,  a parish  of  South  Wales.  See  L.iwn.^DEN. 

LLECIICYNFARWYDD,  L^K-kiu-faR'wiTH,  a parish  of 
N(  rth  Wales,  co.  of  Angle.sey. 

LLECIIYLCIIED,  L§K-iPK§d,  a parish  ofWales,  co.Anglesey. 

LLEREN  A.ia-rAhid,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  62  miles 
S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  6022.  It  is  ill  built  and  in  decay. 
Principal  buildings.  2 churches  and  an  hospital.  Near  it, 
the  troops  under  Combermere  routed  the  French,  under 
Drouet,  April  11.  1812. 

LLERS,  lyaiRs,  formerly  EL  PERELLO,  el-pd-rSl^o,  a 
town  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  30  miles  from  Gerona.  Pop.  1400. 

LLEWELLYN.  lew-^Plin,  a post  village  of  Schuylkill  co., 
Pennsylvania,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Pottsville.  It  owes  its  pros- 
perity to  the  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity.  A branch  railroad 
connects  it  with  the  Reading  Railroad  at  Schuylkill  Haven. 
Pop.  estimated  at  500. 

LLlVIA,Tee've-i,  (anc.  JvJlia  LivHa?)  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Lei'ida.  in  the  Pyrenees,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Puigeerda. 

LLOBREGAT,  Io-br<i-gdt^,  a river  of  Spain,  Catalonia, 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Rosas,  near  the  French  frontier.  Length, 
65  miles. 

LL'lBREGAT  RUBRIC ATOS,  lo-brA-gdU  roo-bre-kd/toce,  a 
river  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  enters  the  Mediterranean,  8 miles 
S.  of  Barcelona,  after  a S.  course  of  80  miles. 

LLORET,  lo'rSt,  a maritime  town  of  Spain,  province  and 
26  miles  S.  of  Gerona,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  2998. 

LLUSA-DE-RANES,  lo'sA-di-rd/nAs,  a village  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  25  miles  from  A'alencia.  Pop.  1383. 

LLOSETA,  io-sA^td,  a town  of  Spain,  on  the  island  of 
Majorca,  iHstrict  of  Inca.  Pop.  1116. 

LLOUGIIOR,  LoPgor,  (anc.  Lencaruin?)  a parliamentary 
borough,  town,  and  parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  here  crossed  by  a bridge, 
miles  W.N.IV.  of  Swansea,  with  which  it  communicjvtes  by 
railway.  Pop.  821.  Vessels  of  200  tons  approach  the  wharf. 
The  borough  unites  with  Swansea,  Aberavon,  Kenfig,  and 
Neath  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

LLOIVIS.  LoNvis,  a parish  of  South  AVales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

LLOYD,  loid.  a jjost-township  of  Ulster  co..  New  York,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  68  miles  S.  of  Albany. 
The  IVallkill  River  flows  along  its  W.  border.  Pop.  2499. 

LLOYD’S,  a post-otRce  of  Essex  co.,  Virginia. 

LLOYD’S  NECK,  a penin.sula  on  Long  Island,  between 
Oyster  Bay  and  Huntington  Harbor. 

LLOYDS'Vl  LLE.  a small  post-village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

LLOVIVTOWN,  a post-village  of  Canada  IVest,  co.  of  York, 
36  miles  from  Toronto.  It  contains  two  mills.  P.  about  400. 

LLUBI,  lootbee,  or  CASTELL-LLUBI,  kds-tAPloo'bee,  a 
town  of  Spain,  on  the  Island  .Majorca,  near  Inca.  Pop.  1818. 

LLUMAYOR.  loo-ml-oRt,  or  LLUCHMAYOR,  look-mi-or/, 
a town  of  Spain,  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  17  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Palmas.  Pop. 7 112.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  woollens  and  linens. 

LLYSFAEN,  Ljstvd-en  or  i.iVvTn.  a parish  of  North  Wales, 
counties  of  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh. 

LIjVSV.VEN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

LLYSUVEN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LLYSWERNI,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

LLYSYFRAN,  i.is-jvdran,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

LIjYWELL,  Lyoo'el,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

LO.\,  lo'd,  a seaport  town  of  Peru,  lat.  21°  30'  S.,  Ion.  70° 
W.,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  .same  name,  which  falls 
into  the  Pacific,  after  a course  of  ISO  mile-s,  in  the  latter  part 
of  which  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

LO.VG,  a i)ost-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

lAtA.ND.A.  lo-diPdd.  an  island  of  South-West  AfiMca.  imme- 
diately 0(1  the  c ast  of  .Angola,  and  opposite  the  town  of  St, 
Paul  de  Loanda.  Length  18  miles,  breadth  I mile. 

LOANGO.  h)  ang'go.  a county  of  South  West  .Africa,  extend- 
ing along  the  coasts  of  the  .Atlantic,,  from  the  equator  to  the 
river  Zaire,  which  separates  it  from  Congo  on  the  S.  Surface 
fiat  and  very  fertile  on  the  coasts,  interior  unknown.  The 
inhabitants  are  called  Bramas;  they  resemble  the  negroes 
of  Congo,  are  very  superstitious,  and  practise  the  rite  of 
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circumcisioii.  The  country  is  governed  by  chieis  or  absolute 
monarchs,  whose  chief  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
slaves.  See  Angola,  Benguela,  Congo.  Loango,  the  chief 
town,  is  situated  in  lat.  4°  39'  S.,  Ion.  12°  17'  E.  The  houses 
are  shaded  by  palm  and  plantain  trees,  and  the  town  is  said 
to  be  10  miles  in  circumference.  The  Bay  of  Loango  is 
rocky  and  dangerous. 

LOANHIE.AD,  a village  of  Scx)tland,  co.  and  6 miles  S S.E 
of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  810,  mostly  colliers  and  papermakers. 

LO.ANO,  lo-A/no,  (Ital.  Lovano,  lo  vA'no,)  a village  of  Italy*, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Albenga.  Pop.  3352. 

LOBACHSVILLE,  lo^bAks-vill,  a post-office  of  Berks  co.. 
Pennsylvania. 

LOBAGUR,  lo-bA-gurA  a fortified  post  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  32  miles  N.W.  of  Alniorah,  in  lat.  2?' 
57'  N.,  Ion.  79°  18'  E.,  and  6460  feet  above  the  sea. 

LOBA'T,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Lovat. 

LOBAU.  lo'bow,  an  island  of  Lower  A ustria.  in  the  Danube, 
5 miles  E.S.E.  of  A’ienna,  and  where  the  French,  in  1809, 
remained  intrenched  for  six  weeks,  between  the  battles  of 
Gross-Aspern  and  AVagram. 

LOBAU,  (Lobau),  IoHdow,  a town  of  Saxony,  12  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Bautzen,  with  a station  on  the  Saxon-Silesian  Railway. 
Pop.  2757.  Near  it  are  mineral  springs,  and  crystals  are 
found,  which  are  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  “ Lobau  diamonds.” 

LOBAU,  (Lobau,)  (Polish  Lubawa.  loo-bA/wd,)  a town  of 
West  Prussia.  38  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mariec  werder,  on  two  small 
rivers.  Pop.  3250.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  has  a convent, 
and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth. 

LOBBERICH,  loWber-iK,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia 
Dusseldorf,  7 miles  W.'S.W.  of  Kempen.  Pop.  885. 

LOBBES,  lob,  or  lob'bes,  a village  of  Belgium,  10  miles  S.W 
of  Charleroi,  on  the  Sambre.  Pop.  2489. 

LOlVDELL’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  West  Baton  Rouge 
parish,  Louisiana. 

LOBEDA,  lo-bAklA,  a town  of  Saxe-Weimer,  principality 
of  AA’eimar,  on  the  Saale,  3 miles  S.  of  Jena.  Pop.  731. 

LOBEID,  capital  of  Kordofan.  See  Obeid. 

LOBEJUN,  (Lobejiin,)  hVbA-yiin',  a walled  town  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  20  miles  N.AV.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  2660. 

LOBENDAU,  loffien-dow',  a village  of  Bohemia,  36  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Leitmeritz.  Pop.  1816. 

LOBENSTEIN,  loffien-stine',  the  capital  of  the  principality 
of  Reuss-Lobenstein,  Germany,  on  the  Lemnitz,  here  joined 
by  the  Kosel,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Schleitz.  Pop.  4180. 

LOBNIK,  loVnik,  a village  of  Austria,  Moravia,  16  miles 
from  Freudenthal.  Pop.  1071. 

LOB  NOR,  a lake  of  Central  Asia.  See  Lop  Nor. 

LOBON,  lo  Eon^,  (anc.  Liconf)  a town  of  Spain,  Estrema- 
dura,  18  miles  E.  of  Badajos.  'The  Romans,  under  the  pro- 
consul  Lucius  J^milius,  were  here  defeated  by  the  Lusitani, 
A.  c.  188.  Pop.  580. 

LOBOS,  an  island  of  South  America,  off  the  S.  coast  of 
Uraguay,  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  estuary  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata.  Lat.  35°  1'  S.,  Ion.  54°  39'  AY. 

LOBOS,  an  island  of  North  America,  Gulf  of  California 
coast  of  Mexico.  Lat.,  (S.W.  point,)  27°  15  N .,  Ion.  1 10°  46'  W 

LOBOS,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  province  of  A'era 
Cruz.  Lat.  21°  26'  N.,  Ion.  97°  8'  AY. 

LOBOS,  one  of  the  smaller  Canary  Islands,  being  about  6 
miles  long  and  I5  broad,  near  the  N.  point  of  Fuerteventura. 
Lat.,  (N.  point,)  28°  45'  30"  N.,  Ion.  13°  48'  30"  W. 

LOBOS,  a small  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  Cape 
Blanco,  N.AY.  coast  of  Africa.  Lat.  21°  20'  N.,  Ion.  17°  AA". 

LOBOS  ISLANDS,  on  the  AY.  coast  of  Peru.  See  Seal 
Islands. 

LOBOSITZ.  loffio-sits,  or  LOBOSYCZE.  lo-bo-sitch'.4,  writ^ 
ted  also  LOAA'OSITS,  lo'vo-sits',  a town  of  Bohemia,  4 miles 
AA’.S.AV.  of  Leitmeritz,  on  the  Elbe.  Pop.  1322.  Near  it  is 
the  chapel  of  Alaria  Einsiedel,  erected  to  commemorate  tlie 
first  battle  of  the  seven  years’  Avar,  29th  October,  1756. 

LOBSENS,  lob^sens,  (Polish  Lnbzenilo,  lolvzhA-neetko.) 
a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  34  miles  AY.NAA'.  of  Bromberg, 
on  the  Lobsonka.  Pop.  2720. 

LOBURG,  lo/booRQ,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  18  mile* 
E.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Ehle.  Pop.  1950. 

LOCANA,  lo-k3/nd,  a town  of  North  Italy,  division  of  Tu- 
rin, province  and  25  miles  AA’.  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  5384. 

LO'CAPIL'LY,  a town  of  India,  Nizam’s  dominions,  82 
miles  S.AA’.  of  Hyderabad. 

LOCARNO,  lo-kaRhio,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Ticino,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  three  capitals,  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  near  its  N.  extremity,  8 miles  S.AA’.  of  Beilin  zoaa. 
Pop.  in  1850,  2676.  Its  Protestant  inhabitants,  expelled  ir 
1553,  helped  mainly  to  establish  the  flourishing  silk  uuinn- 
faetures  at  Zurich. 

LOCARNO,  a markeUtown  of  Piedmont,  on  the  right-bank 
of  the  Sesia. 

LOCARNO,  LAKE  OF.  See  Lago-AI.vggiore. 

LOCATE,  lo-kd/tA,  LOCATE-TRJULZI.  lo-ka/t-l-tro-ool’zoo 
or  LOCATE  SAN  VlT'rORE,  lo-kd/tA  sin  vit-to'rA,  a tow  ;) 
of  Austrian  Italy,  province  and  8 miles  S.  of  Milan,  on  the 
Lanibro.  Pop.  1939. 

LOCA'TTON.  a post-office  of  Coweta  co.,  Georgia,  abfuit  90 
miles  AV.  of  MRledgeviUe. 
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LOCCITM,  lokHiortm,  a market-town  of  Hanover,  province 
of  Caleiiberg,  2(5  miles  W.N.W.  of  Hanover.  I’op.  loUO. 

liUCll .VBfclil,  IftK-d/bfr,  a wild  and  inonntaiiious  district 
of  Scotland,  CO  of  Inverness,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lochs  Linnhe, 
Leven,  and  Eil.  The  last  wild  wolf  known  in  Great  Britain, 
was  killed  here  by  Cameron  of  Lochiel  in  1680. 

l.OCH  ACllRAV.  See  Acuray.  LOCH  KATUINK.  See 
Katrine.  For  all  other  articles  having  the  prefix  Loch, 
not  given  below,  see  the  additional  name. 

LOCH  ALSU,  loK  al.sh,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Boss. 

LO'CHAl'OGvA,  a post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Alabama,  on 
the  railroad  between  Montgomery  and  M’est  I’oint,  o3  miles 
N.E.  of  the  former. 

LOCHAll  MOSS,  loK^ar  moss,  a morass  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Dumfries,  extending  from  the  Solway  Frith  N.W.  Length 
10  miles ; breadth  from  2 to  3 miles. 

LOCH  BROOM,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross. 

LOCH  BROOM  is  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea,  between 
the  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  Lat.  58°  N.,  Ion.  5°  15' 
W. ; containing  numerous  islands.  Little  Loch  Broom  is 
an  inlet  on  the  S.  side. 

LOCHCARRON,  l6K-kar^ron,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Ross,  on  an  inlet  of  the  ocean  of  the  same  name,  about  37 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Fort  Augustus.  It  has  the  remains  of  a 
castle  of  the  MacRonalds. 

LOCIIKE,  loK'ee,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar,  1? 
miles  N.W.  of  Dundee.  Pop.  3693. 

LOCH  EM,  loK'em,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Gelderland,  9 miles  E.  of  Zutphen.  Pop.  1934. 

LOCHES.  lo.sh,  (.anc.  Lochia  f)  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Indre-eGLoire,  on  the  Indre,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Tours. 
Pop.  in  1852,  5191.  It  stands  on  a declivity,  crowned  by  its 
old  castle,  the  state-prison  of  Louis  XI.  Near  it,  in  1400, 
was  born  Agnes  Sorel,  whose  tomb  exists  in  the  chapel  of 
the  sub-prefecture. 

LOCII-GELLY,  loK-ghSl^ee,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Fife,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Dunfermline.  Pop.  770. 

LOCHGILP-HEAD,  loK-gilp'hM,  a village  of  Scotland,  eo. 
of  Argyle,  on  Loch  Gilp,  a branch  of  Loch  Fyne,  about  19 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Inverary.  Pop.  in  1851,  3()35.  It  has  a 
branch  bank,  and  steam  communication  with  Glasgow. 

LOCHGOIL-HEAD,  loK-goiPh§d,  a mountainous  parish 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  on  Loch  Goil. 

LOCHHAUSEN,  loK'how'zen,  a village  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Royal  Bavarian  Railway,  4 miles  N.  of  Munich. 

LOCHINOCH,  a parish  of  Scotland.  Soe  Lochwinnoch. 

LOCHINVAR,  loK-in'var,  a lake  of  Scotland,  stewnirtcy  of 
Kirkcudbright.  Circuit  3 miles.  Here  are  remains  of  a 
castle  of  the  Gordons,  knights  of  Lochinvar. 

LOCHLEE,  loKdee,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfir. 

LOCH  LEV/EN,  a post-office  of  Lunenburg  co.,  Virginia. 

LOCH  LOCHY,  loK  loK'ee,  a lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inver- 
ness, forming  one  of  the  chain  of  lakes  of  the  Great  Caledo- 
nian Glen.  Length  about  9 miles,  breadth  1 mile. 

LOCH  LOMOND.  See  Lomond. 

LOCH  LOM^OND,  a post-office  of  Goochland  co.,  Virginia. 

LOCHMABEN,  loK-mA/ben,  a royal  and  parli«,mentary 
borough,  and  pari.sh  of  Scotland,  county  and  8 miles  E.N.E. 
of  Dumfries.  Pop.  in  1851,  1092.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  rising  ground,  and  encircled  by  a chain  of  8 small  lakes. 
It  has  a savings  bank,  and  ruins  of  the  magnificent  castle  of 
King  Robert  Bruce.  It  joins  with  Dumfries,  Annan,  Kirk- 
cudbright, and  Sanquhar  in  sending  1 member  to  Parliament. 

LOCII-NA-GAR.  loK'na-garL  a mountain  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Aberdeen,  Grampian  range,  height  3777  feet. 

LOCH-NA-SEALG.  loK'na-sailgL  a lake  of  Scotland,  coun- 
ties of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  32  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dingwall,  7 
miles  long  b}'  1 mile  broad. 

LGCH  NESS.  See  Ness. 

LOCHRUTTON.  loK-ruCton,  a parish  of  Scotland,  5 miles 
W.S.4Y.  of  Dumfries.  It  has  a fine  lake,  remains  of  several 
towers,  and  a Drnidical  circle. 

LOCHS.  loKs,  a parish  of  Scotl.and,  co.  of  Ross.  Isle  of  Lewis. 

LOCHWINNOCH,  loK-win'noK.  or  LOCHINOiCH.  loK-ln/oK, 
a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew,  with  a station  on  the 
Gla.sgow  and  Ayr  Railway,  9 miles  W.S.W'.  of  Paisley.  Pop. 
of  the  village  in  1851.  2271.  The  fine  lake  of  Castle  Semple 
•8  in  this  parish;  on  its  banks  are  the  remains  of  a church 
and  several  castles.  In  the  vicinity  is  a magnetic  rock. 

LOCHY  (loK'ee)  RIVER,  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  h.as 
R S W'.  course  of  about  10  miles.  At  its  junction  with  Loch 
Eil  is  Fort  AVilliam.  a littb'  above  is  Tnverlochy  Castle. 

LOCHY  RIVER,  a .small  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  I'erth, 
In  the  picturesque  vale  of  Glenlnchy.  after  a course  of  about 
15  miles,  joins  the  Dochart  ne;u'  its  junction  with  Loch  Tay. 

LOCK,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio. 

LOCK,  a township  of  Inghiim  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  863. 

LOCK,  a township  in  Elkhart  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  488. 

LOCK  BER/LTN.  a post-village  of  W'ayne  co..  New  York, 
on  vbo  Erie  Canal,  4 miles  E.  of  Lyons. 

L0CKM50UBNE.  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio,  on 
)lie  Ohio  Canal,  11  miles  S.  by  E.  of  C'lunibus. 

LOCKE,  a po.st-town.sbip  on  the  border  of  Cayuga  co., 
Mow  York,  about  145  miles  W'.  of  .\lbany.  Pop.  1325- 

LOCKE,  a post-village  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana. 
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LOCKERtBY,  a market-town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfnors 
on  the  Carlisle  and  Glasgow  Railway,  10  miles  N.N  W.  of 
Annan.  Pop,  1315. 

LOCK'ERLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants 

L ICKE’S  3IILL.S,  a jiost-oOice  <jf  Oxford  co..  Maine. 

LOCK  E’S  MILLS,  a past-office  of  Mifllin  co..  Pennsylvania 

LOCK'H.VRT.  a post-village,  caintal  of  Caldwell  co.,  Texas, 
about  25  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Austin. 

LOCKHART’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Holmes  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi.- 

LOCK  HAWEN,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Clinton 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  W est  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bald  Eagle 
Creek,  and  on  the  Philadelpliia  and  Erie  Railroad,  107  mile- 
N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  near  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  W est  Branch  Canal.  It  is  a place  of  active  business, 
and  a depot  for  pine  lumber,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
sawn  in  the  county.  It  has  2 banks,  6 churches,  2 news- 
paper offices,  1 academy,  and  2 steam  saw  mills.  This  town 
is  the  terminus  of  a railroad  which  connects  wdth  the 
Central  Railroad  at  Tyrone.  A bridge  across  the  river 
connects  Lock  Haven  with  DnnnstOAvn.  Pop.  3349. 

LOCK-HOI,  lok-hoi^  a seaport  town  of  China,  E.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Hainan,  near  the  mouth  of  a river;  lat.  19^’ 

15'  N.,  Ion.  110°  25'  E.  It  is  a large  place,  surrounded  by 
walls  and  ramparts  .30  feet  thick,  in  tolerable  condition,  and 
entered  by  four  gates  facing  the  cardinal  points.  The  streets 
are  paved,  but  narrow;  the  hou.ses,  built  of  brick,  never 
exceed  two  stories  in  height ; the  .shops  are  elegant  and  well 
supplied  with  various  kinds  of  merchandise.  Pop.  about 
90,000. 

LOCKHNG.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

LOCK'INGE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

LOCKHNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

LOCKINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  East 
Riding,  with  a station  on  the  Hull  and  Scarborough  Railwa3q 
6 miles  N.N.W'.  of  Beverley. 

LGCKINGTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal. 

LUCKGjAND,  a post-office  of  Macon  co..  Alabama. 

LOCKLAND,  a thriving  post-village  of  Hamilton  co..  Ohio, 
on  the  Miami  Canal,  11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  It  has 
a valuable  water-power,  is  a place  of  active  business,  and  a 
station  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Dayton  Railroad. 

LOCK/PORT,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Niagara 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  Rochester. 
Lockport,  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  connecting  the  New 
York  Central  with  the  Great  W'estern  Railway  of  Canada 
25^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Buffalo  by  railroad,  and  31  by  canal: 

306  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany  by  railroad,  and  333  by  canal, 
and  22^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Niagara  Falls.  Lat.  4.3°  11'  N..  Ion.  | 
78°  46'  W.  It  is  situated  at  the  point  on  the  canal  where  i 
the  water  descends  from  the  level  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Gene- 
see level,  by  ten  double  combined  locks  of  massive  masonry, 
in  the  best  style  of  workmanship.  The  abundant  hydraulic 
power  obtained  by  this  means  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  prosperity  of  Lockport.  This  power  will  be 
greatly  augmented  by  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  en- 
largement to  Buffalo,  which  is  now  far  advanced.  In  the  ' 
construction  of  this  great  work,  a barrier  of  solid  limestone 
has  been  excavated  from  the  head  of  the  locks,  about  3 miles 
southward,  from  25  to  40  feet  in  depth,  and  62  feet  in  width, 
with  an  additional  space  of  15  feet  for  a toivpath.  Water, 
in  any  desirable  quantity,  may  be  drawn  from  the  Erie  level, 
and  returned  to  the  canal,  60  feet  below,  without  detriment 
to  the  navigation.  Large  quarries  of  the  finest  limestone 
and  of  sandstone  flagging  are  worked  at  this  place,  furnish- 
ing constant  employment  to  several  hundred  men.  Lock- 
port  has  6 flouring-mills,  3 of  which  are  of  the  first  class.  11 
saw-mills,  5 iron  foundries,  1 cotton  factory,  2 woollen  fac- 
tories. 5 banks,  an  insurance  office,  several  insurance  agencies, 
and  85  stores,  not  including  the  small  groceries.  It  has  seve- 
ral printing-offices,  issuing  3 weekly  and  2 daily  newspapers; 

6 primary  schools,  and  1 union  school ; the  latter  is  a large 
and  substantial  stone  building,  in  which  from  four  to  six 
hundred  children,  after  leaving  the  primary  schools,  are 
instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  a liberal  education.  Among 
the  churches  are  2 Episcopal,  2 Presbyterian.  1 Methodist.  1 
Baptist.  1 Lutheran,  1 Universalist.  1 Catholic,  and  1 Friends’ 
meeting-house.  Lockport  is  surrounded  by  a rich  agrit  iil- 
tuial  region,  and  there  is  no  place  on  the  Erie  Canal,  except 
Rochester,  and  perhaps  Buffalo,  where  so  much  flour  is  manu- 
factured. The  Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Niagara  Railroad 
crosses  the  canal  at  this  point  by  a viaduct  500  feet  in  length, 
and  60  feet  above  the  water.  This  road  was  completed  in 
.Tune,  1852.  Lockport  is  the  largest  unincorporated  town 
in  the  state.  Pop.  in  1855,  about  13,300;  of  the  township 
in  1850,  12,323;  in  1860, 13,523. 

LOCKPORT.  a village  in  Clinton  co..  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  opposite  Loclr"  Haven,  has  about  150 
inhabitants. 

LOCKPORT  or  PLATEA,  a post-village  of  Erie  co..  Penn 
sylvania,  on  the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Erio 

LOCKPORT,  a village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Lehigh  River. 
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LuCKPORl,  a small  village  of  Mifflin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

f.OCKl’ORT  or  LOCKPOKT  STATION,  a post-village  of 
vVostmoreland  co.,  Penn.sylvania,  on  the  Conemaugh  Creek, 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  and  Central  llailroad,  25  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Greensburg. 

L tCKPORT,  a village  of  La  Fourche  Interior  parish,  Lou- 
i.siana.  on  Bayou  La  Fourche'.  The  produce  of  the  vicinity 
is  shipped  at  this  village  by  steamboats.  It  has  about  100 
inhabitants. 

L )CKPOKT,  a village  of  Butler  co.,  Kentucky,  on  Green 
River,  at  Lock  and  Dam  No.  4. 

LOCKPORT,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Kentucky  River.  It  is  the  principal  landing-place  in 
the  county,  and  has  2 stores  and  3 warehouses. 

LOCKPORT,  a village  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  Canal,  100  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

LOCKPORT.  a post-village  of  Williams  co.,  Ohio,  on  Tiffin’s 
River,  about  143  miles  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

LOCKPORT,  a township  in  St.  Joseph  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  1272. 

LOCKPORT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Carroll  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  75  miles  N.  of 
Indianapolis.  Pop.  126. 

LOCKPORT,  a thriving  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Indi- 
ana, on  the  Whitewater  River  and  Canal,  about  60  miles  E. 
of  Indianapolis. 

LOCKPORT,  a village  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

LOCKPORT,  a hand.some  post-village  and  township  of 
Will  CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Des  Plaines  River,  and  on  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal,  32  miles  S.W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  a 
place  of  active  business,  possessing  extensive  water-power, 
and  quarries  of  good  building  stone.  It  contains  the  gene- 
ral office  of  the  Canal  Company,  and  7 churches.  The  Chi- 
cago Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  passes  through  it.  Pop. 
of  the  village,  about  2000;  of  the  township,  2822. 

LOCKPORT  STATION,  Pennsylvania.  See  Lockport. 

LOCK'RIDOE,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa. 

LOCK  STA'TION,  a post-office  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Michigan. 

LOCKS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

LOCK’S  VILILAGE,  a post-village  in  Franklin  co.,  Massar 
cl  usetts,  75  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

LOCKWILLE,  a small  village  of  Chatham  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

LOCKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
)hlo  and  Erie  Canal,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

LOCKHVOOD,  a post-village  of  Sussex  co.,  New  Jersey. 

LOCK' WOOD,  a village  and  township  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  West  Riding,  1^^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Huddersfield.  Pop. 
4.303.  It  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  frequented  for  its 
medicinal  waters. 

LOCLE,  (LE.)  leh  lok’P.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
and  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Neufchatel,  in  a valley  of  the  same 
name,  traversed  by  the  Died,  nearly  3000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  has  an  orphan  asylum,  hospital  for  old  men,  im- 
portant manufactures  of  clocks  and  watches,  jewelry,  and 
lace.  Near  Lode,  the  Bied  disappears  in  a rocky  chasm, 
which,  not  having  a large  enough  vent  for  the  water,  when 
increased  by  melting  snows,  causes  disastrous  inundations. 
The  danger  has  now  been  removed  by  an  aqueduct,  consist- 
ing of  a tunnel  950  feet  long,  cut  through  the  solid  lime- 
stone rock,  which  encompas.ses  the  valley,  and  carries  the 
superfluous  water  into  the  Doubs.  The  chasm,  where  the 
Bied  disappears,  is  100  feet  deep ; and  to  render  the  fall 
available,  several  mills,  one  above  the  other,  have  been  con- 
structed witbin  it.  Pop.  in  1850,  8514. 

UXIMARIQUER,  lok'mi'ree'kaia',  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Morbihan,  2;3  miles  S.E.  of  L’Orient.  P.  2187. 

L'lCMINE,  lok'meen',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
.Morbihan,  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pontivy.  Pop.  1760. 

LOCORODONTO,  lo-ko-ro-don'to,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince and  38  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bari.  Pop.  4000. 

LOCRI.  See  Gkra.ce. 

LOCSMAND,  loch'mand',  or  LOTHMANSBURG,  lot'mins- 
booRo',  a market-town  of  Hungary,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Giins. 
Fop.  1221. 

L'VCUST,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Arkansas. 

LOCUST  COK/NER,  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

LOCUST  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  rises  near  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  state,  and  flowing  southward  through  Dodge,  Sulli- 
van, and  Linn  counties,  it  enters  Grand  Kiver  from  the  left, 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  Chariton  county.  Branches. — The  West 
Fork  flows  southward  through  Sullivan  county,  and  enters 
Locust  Creek  from  the  right  in  Linn  county.  The  East  Fork 
falls  into  the  main  stream  from  the  left  in  the  S.  part  of 
Sullivan  county. 

LOCUST  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Ijouisa  co.,  Virginia,  33 
miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

LOCUST  D.4LE,  a posLoffice  of  JIadison  co.,  Virginia. 

LOCUST  FOR'EST,  a small  village  of  Butler  co.,  Kentucky. 

LOCUS  T FORK.  See  Brack  Warrior  River. 

LOCUST  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mary- 
land. 

LOCUST  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  Virginia,  86 
milej  N.W.  of  Richmond. 
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LOCUST  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Georgia, 
about  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  McDonough. 

LOCUST  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Searcy  co.,  Arkansas. 

LOCUST  GROVE,  a small  village  of  Scott  co.,  Arkansas 

LOCUST  GROVE,  a post-oftice  of  Weakly  co.,  Tennessee. 

LOCUST  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Callaway  co.,  Kentucky. 

LOCUST  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Adams  co..  Ohio,  90 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Columbus.  A plank-road  connects  it  with 
Ripley,  on  the  Ohio. 

LOCUST  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana. 

LOCUST  GROVE,  a post-office  of  William.son  co.,  Illinois. 

LOCUST  UI1..L,  a post  office  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

LOCUST  HILL,  a post-office  of  Middlesex  co.,  W.  Virginia 

LOCUST  HILL,  a post-office  of  Caswell  co..  North  Carolina. 

LOCUST  HILL,  a post-village  of  Anderson  District,  South 
Carolina. 

LOCUST  LANE,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Virginia. 

LOCUST  MILLS,  a po.st-olfice  of  Bracken  co.,  Kentucky. 

LOCUST  MOUNT,  a po.st-office  of  Accomac  co.,  Virginia. 

LOCUST  MOUNT,  a po.sLoffice  Washington  co..  Tennes.see. 

LOCUST  MOUN'TAIN,  Penn.sylvania.  in  the  N.E.  part  oi 
Schuylkill  county,  may  be  regarded  as  a portion  of  Broad 
Mountain. 

LOCUST  SHADE,  a post-office  of  Overton  co.,  Tennessee. 

LOCUST  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinoi,s, 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

LOCUST  TREE,  a post-office  of  Niagara  co..  New  York. 

LO'CUSTVILLE,  a post-office  of  Accomac  co.,  Virginia. 

LOCZ,  lots,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Neograd,  10  miles 
from  Szakall.  Pop.  1090. 

LOD'DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

LODDINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

LOD'DISWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LOD'DON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Norwich.  Pop.  in  1851,  1206. 

LODDON,  a river  of  England,  flows  into  the  Thames,  neai 
Wargrave.  Length  30  miles. 

LODDON,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford,  tributary 
to  the  Frome. 

LODDON  or  YAR'RA,  a river  of  Australia,  Victoria,  flow? 
N.W.  and  joins  the  Murray. 

LOD'DY,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Tennessee. 

LODEINOJE-POLE,  a toivn  of  Russia.  See  Ladeinob-Pole 

LODELINSART,  lo'deh-l^xo'saR',  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Hainaut,  about  22  miles  E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1716 

LO'DERS  or  LO'THERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

LO'DERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

LODEVE,  lo'daiv',  (anc.  Lute)va  or  Fdrum  Ne.ro>nis,)  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Herault,  in  a,  pretty  valley, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes,  on  the  Ergue,  here  spanned  by 
a handsome  bridge,  29  miles  W.N.W.  of  Montpellier.  It  is 
walled;  poorly  and  irregularly  built;  has  an  old  cathedral 
church,  containing  a fine  mausoleum  of  white  marble ; im- 
portant manufactures  of  army  clothing,  and  of  woollen 
stuffs,  hosiery,  soap,  and  wax  candles ; and  a trade  in  wool- 
lens, wine,  brandy,  almonds,  &c.  Lodave  pos.sesses  mineral 
springs,  which  were  once  much  resorted  to,  but  have  been 
almost  deserted  since  the  discovery  of  the  thermal  spring 
of  Balaruc.  In  the  vicinity  is  a grotto,  with  fine  stalactites. 
Pop.  10,372. 

LODI,  lo'dee,  a city  of  Lombardy,  on  the  Adda,  here  crossed 
by  a wooden  bridge  609  feet  long,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Milan,  on 
the  road  to  Piacenza.  Pop.  in  1861,  about  20,000.  It  was 
founded  in  1158  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.,  is  enclosed 
by  walls,  and  is  generally  well  built,  but  dirty.  Principal 
edifices,  a citadel  of  the  15th  century,  now  converted  into 
barracks,  a cathedral  with  some  remarkable  antiquities  and 
fine  paintings,  18  other  churches,  a large  hospital,  and  a 
theatre.  It  is  a bishop’s  .see,  the  seat  of  a gymnasium,  im- 
perial diocesan  and  other  schools,  a normal  school,  founded 
by  Joseph  II.,  orphan  and  foundling  asylums,  a public 
library,  pawn  bank,  manufactures  of  linens,  silks,  porce- 
lain, chemical  products,  and  an  active  trade,  especially  in 
Parmesan  cheese,  for  the  making  of  which  30,000  cows  were 
fed  in  the  vicinity  in  1845.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1796,  Napo- 
leon here  gained  a decisive  victory  over  the  Austrians. 

LODI,  also  called  LODI  E CREMA,  a district  of  Italy, 
separated  from  the  province  of  Parma,  on  the  S.  by  the  Po ; 
area  462  square  miles.  Capital,  Lodi. 

LODI,  lo'di,  a village  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New  York,  about 
20  miles  E.  of  Dunkirk. 

LODI  or  LODI  VILL.iGE,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Seneca  co..  New  York,  on  the  E.  side  of  Seneca  Lake,  3 or  4 
miles  S.  of  Ovid.  The  village  contains  2 churches,  4 stores, 
and  about  250  inhabitants.  Pop.  of  township,  2067. 

LODI,  a post-township  of  Bergen  co.,  Neiv  Jersey,  5 miles 
N.AV.  of  Hackensack.  Pop.  2063. 

LODI,  a po.st-village  of  Abbeville  district.  South  Carolina. 

LODI,  a post-office  of  Coweta  co.,  Georgia,  130  miles  W bv 
N.  of  Milledgeville. 

LODI,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co,,  Mississippi. 

l.ODI,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co..  Tennessee. 

1 LODI,  a township  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1608 
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LODI,  a post-village  of  Medina  co.,  Ohio,  about  100  miles 
N.N.K.  of  Columbus. 

LODI,  a post-township  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
1319. 

LODI,  a post-office  of  Wabash  co.,  Indiana. 

LODI,  a small  post-village  of  Clark  co.,  Illinois. 

LODI,  a post-village  and  township  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis- 
consin, 20  miles  X.  by  W.  of  Madison.  The  village  has  2 
churches,  6 stores,  2 hotels,  1 faniiing-mill  factory,  and  2 
flouring-mills.  Pop.  about  600;  of  the  township,  1384. 

LODI  BAR,  a small  village  of  Sumter  district,  South 
Carolina. 

LODI  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co.,  New  York. 

LODI  VECCIIIO,  lo'dee  v^k/ke-o,  or  OLD  LODI,  (anc.  Laus 
PnmpeJia,)  is  a deciiyed  village  of  Northern  Italy,  4 miles  W. 
of  Lodi.  It  was  Founded  by  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
and  ruined  by  the  Milanese  in  1111.  Pop.  3164. 

LODIVILLE.  a post-village  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash  Canal,  about  16  miles  N.W.  of  Rockville. 

LOD,  (Kis.)  kish  lod,  a village  of  Hungary,  Hither  Danube, 
13  miles  from  Veszprim.  Pop.  1388. 

LOD OMERIA,  Austrian  Poland.  See  G.^ucia. 

LODOMIL'LO,  a postoffice  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa. 

LODORE,  lo-dor^  a posCoffice  of  Amelia  co.,  Virginia. 

LOD  .)SA,  lo-do^sd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Navarre, 
on  the  Ebro.  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  2580. 

LODRON,  lo'dron,  a village  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  25  miies 
W.S.IV.  of  Roveredo,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Chiese  River 
into  Lake  Idro.  Pop.  2400. 

LOD,  VAROS,  (Yards,)  vd'rdsh'  lod,  a village  of  Hungary, 
Thither  Danube,  12  miles  from  Veszprim,  on  the  Torna. 
Pop.  1767. 

LODS/WORTII,  a ihapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

LODZ,  lodz,  a town  of  Poland,  government  and  73  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Warsaw.  Pop.  31,564,  employed  in  linen  weaving. 

LOEAN,  loo-an',  LOEWANG  or  LOOANG,  loo-dng/,  an 
island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  between  Timor  and  Timor 
Laut:  lat.  8°  10'  S..  Ion.  128°  30'  E. 

LOEHOE,  loo'hoo',  LOEBOE,  loo'boo/.  or  LOEWOE,  loo'- 
woo',  a native  state,  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  lying  on  the  XC 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Boui,  and  once  the  greatest  and  most 
mighty  kingdom  in  the  island.  Its  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  a bay,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  gulf;  lat. 
2°  54'  S. 

LOENEN,  loo'nen,  a village  of  Holland,  province  and  14 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Utrecht,  on  the  Vecht.  Pop.  965. 

L'lENHOUT,  loon/hdwt,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and 
16  miles  N.E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  1800. 

LOEVENSTETN,  loo'ven-stine',  a fort  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Gelderland,  on  the  Waal.  10  miles  W.  of  Bommel. 
Ilere,  early  in  the  17th  century,  Grotius  was  imprisoned,  till 
relieved  by  a stratagem  of  his  wife. 

LOEWANG  (ISLAND.)  See  Loean. 

LOFFEN  AU,  lofTeh-now',  a small  town  of  Germany,  Wiir- 
temberg,  circle  of  Black  Forest.  Pop.  1093. 

LOFFINGEN,  (Ldffingen,)  Idf^fing-en,  a town  of  Baden, 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  41  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Constance.  Pop.  1191. 

LOFFODEN,  lof-fo'den,  LOFO'DEN,  or  LOFO'TEN,  a group 
of  islands  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Norway;  between  lat.  67° 
30'  and  69°  .30'  N.,  and  Ion.  12°  and  16°  E. ; and  stretching 
frr>m  S.W.  to  N.E.  about  175  miles.  The  largest  are  Andben, 
laingben,  Hindiien.  E.  and  W.  Vaagen,  and  Flagstadoe. 
They  have  almost  all  bold,  precipitous,  rugged,  aud  deeply- 
indented  coasts,  and  an  elevated  and  very  .sterile  interior, 
several  of  them  containing  mountains,  which,  though  not 
very  lofty,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  coasts  only 
of  the  islands  are  inhabited,  and  contain  .some  tracts  under 
such  cultivation  as  the  rigor  and  uncertainty  of  the  climate 
will  admit;  but  the  chief  value  of  the  whole  group  is  derived 
from  the  immense  shoals  of  cod  and  herring  which  frequent 
them,  and  the  extensive  and  valuable  fisheries  which  are 
consequently  carried  on  at  the  proper  seasons.  In  ordinary 
years,  about  3000  boats,  each  manned  by  five  hands,  or  15,000 
in  all.  are  employed:  and  the  produce  in  cod  is  about  9000 
tons  dried  fish,  22.000  barrels  of  oil,  and  6000  barrels  cod  roe. 
The  principal  cod-fishery  ends  in  April;  but  the  herring- 
fishery  continiies,  and  furnishes  an  important  branch  of 
national  revenue.  Permanent  population  about  4000.  The 
islands  are  exposed  to  severe  storms  from  the  W.,  and  vio- 
lent currents  siR  in  between  them.  X’ear  the  S.  end  of  the 
grou])  is  the  Mad-Striim  or  famous  Avhirlpool.  See  Maelstrom. 

LOFiODEN  or  LOKO'rEX’^.  See  Loffoden. 

LOFO,  loTd\  a small  island,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  N.W.  of  the  island  of  Aland,  to  which  group 
It  belongs.  Preliminaries  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Sweden 
were  sisned  here  in  1718. 

LOFSTA,  (Liifsta,)  liifs/ti,  a town  of  Sweden,  laen  and  40 
miles  N.  of  Upsal.  on  the  Ixifsta.  3 miles  from  its  mouth  in 
LbfstaBay.  Pop.  1500.  mostly  engaged  in  iron  works. 

liOFTCIIEII.  See  Loftscha. 

LOFTHIOUSE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  York,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Gui.sborough.  Pop.  1091. 

LOFTON’S  STORE,  a village  of  Butts  co.,  Georgia,  62 
miles  N,W.  of  Milledgeville. 
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LOFTSCHA,  ]oft/ch3,  nr  LOVATS.  lo'vits',  a walled  towu 
of  'Turkey  in  Europe,  province  of  Bulgaria,  252  miles  N.W 
of  Constantinople.  Lat.  43°  10'  N.,  Ion.  24°  50'  E.  Pop 
3000. 

LOFtTY  MOUNT,  a mountain  of  South  Australia,  6 milet> 
S.E.  of  Adelaide.  Lat.  34°  58'  20"  S..  Ion.  138°  42'  E.  Height 
2400  feet  above  the  sea. 

LO'G  .4  N,a  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  W.  Virginia,  Ifordering 
on  Kentucky,  has  an  area  of  825  square  mi'es.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Guyandotte  River,  and  boui'ded  on  the  S.W 
by  the  Tug  Fork  of  Sandy  River.  'I’he  county  slopes  towards 
the  N.W.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  overspread  with 
extensive  fore.sts;  the  soil  is  generally  good.  'The  highlands 
of  this  county  abound  in  stone-coal  and  iron,  wdiich  are  not 
much  used  at  present.  Formed  in  1 824,  and  named  in  honor 
of  a distinguished  chief  of  the  Mingo  tribe.  Capital,  Ara- 
coma,  or  Logan  Court  House.  Pop.  4938,  of  whom  4790  were 
free. 

LOGAN,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Kentucky,  border- 
ing on  Tennessee,  has  an  area  estimated  at  600  square  mile.s. 
It  is  traver.sed  by  Red  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Cumber- 
land, and  also  drained  by  Muddy  and  Whippoorwill  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  beautifully  diversified  by  ranges  of  hills, 
covered  with  timber.  'The  soil  is  fertile,  ami  W'cll  waterefb 
'The  surface  rock  is  the  cavernous  limestone.  'The  creeks 
furnish  motive  power  for  mills.  'The  county  contains  a 
number  of  artificial  mounds,  which  recall  the  memory  of 
former  ages.  Formed  in  1792.  and  named  in  honor  of  Gene- 
ral Benjamin  Logan,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky. 
Capital.  Russellville.  Pop.  19,021,  of  whom  12,665  were 
free,  and  6.356  slaves. 

LOGAN,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Ohio,  has  an 
area  of  457  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Miami 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  sources  of  .Mad  River,  and 
of  Rush,  Darby,  and  Mill  Creeks.  The  surface  is  generally 
rolling  or  level,  the  soil  productive  and  well  timbered 
It  IS  intersected  by  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railn  ad, 
and  by  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad.  Organized 
in  1817.  Capital,  Bellefontaine.  Pop.  20,996. 

LOGAN,  a county  near  the  centre  of  Illinois,  has  an  area 
of  625  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  8;ilt  Cr(*ek.  an 
affluent  of  Sangamon  River,  and  also  drained  by  Kickapoo 
and  Sugar  Creek.s.  The  surface  is  level,  and  is  mostly  desti- 
tute of  forests ; the  soil  is  fertile.  Several  creeks  in  the 
county  are  bordered  with  narrow  strips  of  timber,  and  the 
deficiency  of  wood  in  other  parts  is  comp<‘nsated  by  an 
abundance  of  stone-coal.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  Capital,  Lincoln. 
Pop.  14,272. 

LOGAN,  a post-village  of  Tompkins  co.,  X"ew  York,  near 
Seneca  Lake,  about  24  miles  W'.  by  N.  of  Ithaca. 

LOGAN,  a township  ofClinton  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.832. 

LOGAN,a  township  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  706. 

LOGAN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Falls  township,  and 
capital  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Hocking  River  and 
Canal,  49  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus,  and  1 mile  below  the  falls 
of  the  river.  It  has  1 bank.  Two  newspapers  are  published 
here.  Extensive  beds  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Laid  out  about  the  year  1816.  Pop.  1489. 

LOGAN,  a township  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  867. 

LOGAN,  a township  of  Fountain  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  689. 

LOGAN,  a post-office  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois. 

LOGAN  COURT  HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lo^n 
co.,  W.  Virginia,  on  the  Guyandotte  River,  about  50  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Charleston. 

LOGAN  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 

LOGAN  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Logan  co.,  Kentucky. 

LOGAN  MOUN'TAINS.  of  East  Australia.  Cooksland,  are 
about  lat.  28°  S.,  Ion.  152°  20'  E.,  and  separate  the  sources 
of  the  Darling  River  from  those  of  the  Log.nn,  a navigable 
river  which  enters  the  Pacific  behind  Stradbroke  Island. 

LOGAN’S  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Reynolds  co.,  Missouri, 
125  miles  S.E.  of  .Tefferson  City. 

LOGAN’S  FER/RY,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Alleghany  River,  18  miles  above  Pittsburg, 
has  about  100  inhabitants. 

LO^GANSPORT,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  parish.  Louisiana. 

LOGANSPORT,  a city,  capital  of  Cass  co..  Indiana,  is 
situated  on  the  W’abash  River  and  Canal,  at  the  mouth  of 
Eel  River,  and  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Railroad,  70 
miles  N.  by  \V'.  of  Indianapolis,  and  104  miles  S.E.  of  Chi- 
cago. It  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  a fertile  agricultural 
region,  from  which  grain,  pork,  and  lumber  are  exported. 
Logansport  has  valuable  water-power,  which  is  employed 
in  manufactures  to  some  extent.  'The  Toledo  and  M abash 
Railroad  connects  here  with  a railroad  which  extends  to 
Peoria,  &c.  A considerable  quantity  of  lumber  (poplar  and 
black  walnut)  is  procured  in  the  vicinity,  and  exported  to 
the  Eastern  cities.  Logansport  Cuntains  1 bank,  2^acade- 
mies,  and  8 churches,  3 of  which  are  stone  buildings.  'The 
court-house,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state,  is  built 
of  hewn  stone.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here.  M'est 
Logansport  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  Eel  River,  and 
is  included  in  the  corporate  limits.  Laid  out  in  1829. 
Pop.  2979. 
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l/KJAX’S  STORE,  a po3t-office  of  Rutherford  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

LO^ljANSVILLl^  a village  of  Moms  co.,  New  Jersey,  6 
miles  S.  of  Morristown. 

LORANSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Miami  Kiver,  64  miles  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

LOGANVILLE,  a village  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  100  miles  N.  by  W.  of  IlaiTisburg. 

LOGANVILLE,  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
SI  miles  S.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  221. 

LOGANVILLE,  a post-office  of  IValton  co.,  Georgia. 

LlXlAZOIIY,  lo-gi'zo-hee^  a town  of  West  Africa,  N.  of 
Dahomey  ; lat.  8°  55'  N.,  Ion.  2°  30'  E.  It  has  an  inner  wall, 
and  a large  outer  and  inner  market,  well  supplied  with 
native  produce  and  manufdctui’es.  Pop.  from  8u00  to  9000. 

LOG  CABIN,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

LOGGERHEAD  ISLAND.  See  Coxtoy. 

LOGES,  LES,  1^  lozh^  a village  of  Prance,  department  of 
Seine-Inferieure,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Havre.  Pop.  1985. 

LOGES.  LES,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Manche. 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Mortain.  Pop.  1496. 

LOGGIA,  LA,  Id  l6d'jd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Turin,  2 miles  from  Carignano.  Pop.  1345. 

LOGGU.N,  log'goon^  (?)  a country  of  Africa,  Soodan,  S.  of 
Lake  Tcha  l,  and  S.E.  of  Bornoo.  It  is  watered  by  the  Slniry. 
Capital,  Rernuk,  lat.  11'^  7'  N.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  climate 
healthy.  The  inhabitants  are  much  more  intelligent  than 
the  negroes  of  the  surrounding  countries,  and  are  famed  for 
the  manufacture  and  dyeing  of  cotton  goods. 

LOGHAR,  Iba^ar,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of 
Meath. 

LOGHUR.  lo'gilr?,  (Hind.  Loh'rgnr,  “ the  iron  fort.”)  a strong 
hill  fort  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  district  and 
28  miles  N.W.  of  Poonah.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1814. 

LOGIE,  lo'ghee,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

LOGIE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  counties  of  Stirling,  Perth, 
and  Clackmannan,  2 miles  N.N.E.  of  Stirling.  Hei-e  are 
remains  of  Cambuskeniieth  Abbey,  founded  by  David  I. 
in  1147. 

LOGIE  BUCHAN,  buk'an,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Aberdeen. 

LOGIE  COLDSTONE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

LOGIE  EA/STER,  a parish  of  Scotland,  counties  of  Ross 
and  Cromarty. 

LOGIE  PERT,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

LO'GIERAIlV,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

LOG  LICK,  a post-office  of  Switzerland  co.,  Indiana. 

LOQNINI,  lon-yee'nee.  a small  seaport  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Syracuse:  formerly  a large  rock 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a reef.  It  used  to  be  often  visited 
on  predatory  excursions  by  the  Barbary  Corsairs. 

LOGO,  lo^go,  or  LOlvO,  lo'ko,  a district  of  West  Africa,  N.E. 
of  Sierra  Leone.  The  capital,  Porto  Logo,  lat.  8°  40'  N.,  Ion. 
12°  35'  W.,  is  a neat  town,  e.xtending  along  the  elevated 
banks  of  a creek  formed  by  the  rivulet  Logo. 

LOGBONO,  lo-gr6n'yo,  a provinc#  of  Spain,  Old  Castile; 
area  2378  square  miles;  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Ebro, 
which  forms  its  N.  boitndary.  Pop.  151,239. 

LOGRONO,  a walled  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  above 
province,  on  the  Ebro,  over  which  is  a strong  bridge,  built 
in  1138,  60  miles  E.  of  Burgos.  Pop.  7071.  It  has  several 
churches,  convents,  hospitals,  a theatre,  and  a college;  tan- 
neries, distilleries,  and  manufactures  of  leather  and  hats. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1808  and  1823;  and  here 
Zurbano,  the  Christine  general,  was  shot,  20th  January, 
1845. 

LOGROSAN.  lo-gro-sin',  a town  of  .Spain,  province  and 
48  miles  E.S.E.  of  Caceres,  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Toledo. 
Pop.  305  ). 

LOG^STOR,  (Logstor.)  a maritime  village  of  Denmark, 
Jutland.  25  miles  W.S.W.  of  Aalborg.  Pop.  .500. 

LOGfi’OWN,  a post-office  of  IVashita  parish,  Louisiana. 

LOGTOWN,  a village  of  Up.sou  co.,  Georgia,  9 miles  S.S.E. 
of  Thoniaston. 

LOGURH,  lo-gur'.  a village  of  .Afghanistan,  on  a river  of 
the  same  name,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Caboil. 

LOGURH,  a river  of  Afghanistan,  which,  after  a course 
of  about  80  miles,  joins  the  Cabool,  about  lO  miles  below 
the  town  of  Cabool. 

LOH.AR.A,  lo-h3/rS,  two  town.s  of  Hindostan,  one  in  the 
Nizams  dominions,  150  miles  N.W.  of  Hyderabad;  the 
other  in  Bundelcund.  40  miles  11'.  of  Callinger. 

LOH.AREE.  a town  of  .Sinde.  See  Rorer. 

L')HARGON(P,  a town  of  India,  and  British  military  post, 
Bundelcund,  40  miles  S.  of  Callinger. 

JiOHEI.A,  lo-hi(va.  a seaport  town  of  Arabia,  Yemen,  on 
the  Ited  .Sea,  130  miles  IV.N.IV.  of  Sana.  It  has  a few  stone 
hou.ses,  a mo.sque,  agovernor’s  resi  leTice.  custom  house,  ware- 
houses. a shallow  port,  and  trade  in  coffee.  Poj).  about  4000. 

LOHJA.NA,  lojd'nS,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bombay,  district  of  Kattywar,  <>0  miles  S.IV.  of  Cambay. 

LOH.MEN,  lohnen.  a village  of  .'^axony,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Dre'den.  Pop.  1057. 

LOHOOGH.VUT,  lo-hoo-gawt',  a village  and  British  station 
of  North  Hindostan,  50  miles  E.S.E.  of  Almora. 
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LOUR,  IdR,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Main,  22  miles 
N.W.  of  IVlirtemberg.  Pop.  3714. 

LOHURKOT,  lo-hdr  koP,  a fortilie<l  post  of  Northern  Iliii 
dostan,  district  of  Gurhwal,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Bhadrinath. 

LOING,  lw3xo,  (anc.  Lidna?)  a river  of  France,  ris  's  in 
St.  Colombe,  department  of  Yonne,  and  joins  the  Seine  on 
the  left.  Length  70  miles.  It  feeds  the  canals  of  Briare 
and  Loing,  by  means  of  which  the  Seine  communicates  with 
the  Loire. 

LOIR,  Iw^R,  (anc.  LidejrHcus?)  a river  of  France,  rises  in 
the  lagoon  of  Cernay,  department  of  Eure-et-Loir.  and  joina 
the  Sarthe  on  the  left,  5 miles  N.  of  Angers.  Length  150 
miles. 

LOIRE.  IwiR,  (anc.  Ldger.)  an  important  river  of  Europe, 
and  th('  largest  in  France,  rises  in  Mont  Gerbier-de-Jones, 
department  of  .\rdeche,  at  an  elevation  of  3940  feet,  flows 
N.N.W.  and  W.,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay  by  a ^vide 
estuary  below  St.  Nazaire,  department  of  Loire-Inferleure. 
Length  645  miles;  principal  affluents  on  the  right,  the  Lig- 
non,  Semene,  Fureud,  Coise,  Rahins,  Sornin,  Beconce,  Ar- 
roux,  Aron,  Nievre,  Ceze,  Authion,  and  .Maine;  on  the  left, 
the  Borne,  Ance,  Lignon,  Aix,  Bebre,  Acoliu,  Allier,  Loire! 
and  Cosson.  It  is  navigable  in  descending  from  La  Noirie, 
and  in  ascending  to  Roanne,  department  of  Loire.  The  tide 
is  perceptible  as  ffir  as  Nantes.  Its  cour.se  is  generally  rapid, 
and  navigation  is  interrupted  during  5 or  6 months  in  the 
year,  from  want  of  water,  overflowing,  or  freezing.  Dykes 
and  barrages  have  been  constructed  along  a great  part  of  its 
course,  many  of  which  were  destroyed  by  a great  flood  in 
1846.  Vessels  of  upwards  of  30§  tons  discharge  at  Paimbmuf. 
The  Loire  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Saone,  Seine,  and 
Vilaine.  There  is  steam  communication  between  Moulins 
and  Nantes,  by  means  of  the  Allier  and  Loire. 

LOIRE,  a department  of  the  S.E.  of  France,  formed  of  the 
old  province  of  Lyonnois.  Area  1805  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1861,  517,603.  Surface  generally  elevated  and  mountainous ; 
traversed  in  the  S.E.  by  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes, 
and  partly  enclosed  between  them  and  the  mountains  of 
Forez;  highest  point  is  Mont  Pila.  in  the  Cevennes.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  department  is  situated  in  the  basin 
of  the  Loire,  and  watered  by  its  affluents,  the  Ondene,  Fu- 
rend,  Lignon,  and  Sornin ; the  Rhone  forms  its  limit  in  the 
S.E.  Soil  generally  infertile;  corn  raised  insufficient  for 
home  consumption ; potatoes  and  hemp  are  important  crops, 
and  the  chesnuts  of  Lyons  are  celebrated.  Wines  are  gene- 
rally of  good  quality,  the  best  are  those  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone.  Silk  worms  are  extensively  reared,  especially  in  j 
the  vicinity  of  Bourg-Argental,  where  is  produced  the  finest  ' 1 
silk  in  France  for  the  manufacture  of  blondes.  From  the 
inexhaustible  richness  of  its  coal  basin,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  mining  departments  in  the  country:  the 
other  mineral  products  are  iron,  marble,  granite,  porphyry, 
and  flint.  There  are  numerous  mineral  springs,  the  best 
frequented  of  which  are  St.  Alban,  Sail-sous-Couzan,  and 
St.  Galmier.  The  m.anufactures  of  this  department  are 
among  the  most  celebrated  and  extensive  in  France ; includ- 
ing silk  goods,  iron  and  steel,  flint  glass,  &c.  The  depart- 
ment has  3 lines  of  railway  connecting  the  principal  towns 
with  Lyons,  and  it  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of 
Montbrison,  (the  capital)  Roanne,  and  St.  Etienne. 

LOIRE,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Rhone,  arron- 
dissement  and  14  miles  S.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  1450. 

LOIR-ET-CHER,  IwdR-i-shaia',  a department  in  the  N.W, 
of  France,  farmed  of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Orleannois. 
Area  2389  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  269,029.  Surface 
level,  with  numerous  ctangs,  (lagoons.)  It  is  .situated  in 
the  basin  of  the  Loire,  and  watered  by  many  of  its  afflu- 
ents. Soil  generally  fertile,  except  in  the  S.  Agriculture 
forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  population.  The  wines 
are  in  general  of  good  quality,  the  best  are  those  of  the 
Cher.  Sheep  are  numerous,  and  of  good  breeds;  horses  are 
excellent.  The  rearing  of  bees  and  fowls  is  an  important 
branch  of  rural  industry.  The  most  valuable  mineral  pro- 
duct is  flint.  The  department  is  divided  into  the  3 arron- 
di.ssemeuts  of  Blois,  (the  capital)  Romorantiu,and  Vendome. 

LGIRE-INFERIEURE,  lw^R^NO-fa're-UR/,“  Lower  Loire,”a 
maritime  department  in  the  N.W.  of  France,  formed  of 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Bretagne,  situahHl  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Capital,  Nantes.  Area 
2595  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  580,207.  Surface  in  gene- 
ral level,  traversed  by  low  hills,  and  mostly  situated  in  the 
basin  of  the  Loire,  and  its  estuary.  Chief  r-vers.  the  Loire, 
Vilaine.  Erdre,  Brive,  Sfevre-Nantidsc,  .Moine,  Maine,  Ache- 
neau.  and  (>gnon.  The  department  contains  nmnei-ona 
lagoons,  among  which  the  fltang  de  Grand-Lieu  is  (he 
hirgest  in  France.  Soil  generally  fertile.  Agriculture  in 
an  advanced  state;  chief  proilucts,  grain  and  wines,  the 
latter  are  nearly  all  pale,  and  are  of  second  class  (juality. 
Cattle  are  extensively  reared,  horses  excellent,  and  sheep 
of  good  bre(‘ds;  bees  are  numerous.  Nantes  is  the  ])rin- 
cipal  port.  The  department  is  divided  into  the  arronclisso 
ments  of  Ancenis,  Chateaubriand,  Nantes,  Paimhmuf,  and 
Savenay.  Capital,  Nantes. 

LOI  RET.  IwA'r:)/,  (anc.  Ligurulaf)  a river  of  France,  join? 
the  Loire  on  the  left  near  Orleans.  Length  10  miles. 
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LOrRET,  a department  of  the  N.W.  of  France,  forming 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Orleannois.  Capital,  Orleans. 
Area  2551  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  352,757.  Surface 
flat  and  little  elevated.  The  N.  portion  is  situated  in  the 
liasin  of  the  Seine,  and  watered  by  its  affluents,  the  Loing 
and  Essonne,  and  in  the  S.  it  is  traversed  by  the  Loire,  and 
watered  by  its  affluents,  the  Loiret,  Cosson,  and  Beuvron. 
There  are  several  lagoons  in  the  basin  of  the  Loing.  Soil 
rich  and  fertile  N.  of  the  Loire,  but  poor  on  the  S.  of  that 
river.  Chief  products,  grain,  wine,  saffron,  lint,  and  tim- 
ber. Apples  for  cider  are  extensively  grown.  Wine  mostly 
red,  and  of  good  quality.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  numerous, 
and  of  good  breeds ; fowls  and  bees  abundant.  The  important 
manufactures,  of  which  Orleans  was  formerly  the  seat,  have 
greatly  declined.  The  department  is  divided  into  the  arron- 
dissements  of  Gien,  Montargis,  Orlean.s,  and  Pithiviers. 

LOIllON,  lwii'r6NGf,  a markeLtown  of  France,  department 
of  Mayenne,  on  the  Oudon,  7 miles  W.  of  Laval.  Pop.  1376. 

LOISACII,  loi'sdK,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rises  in  the 
M.  of  the  Tyrol,  and  joins  the  Isar,  near  Wolfratshausen, 
after  a course  of  nearly  60  miles. 

LOISY-OX-BKIE,  hvd'zee'6N“-bree,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  .Marne,  on  the  Paris  and  Strasbourg  Railway, 
17  miles  S.E.  of  Chalons. 

LOITZ,  loits,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania, 
23  miles  S.  of  Stralsund,  on  the  Peene.  Pop.  2813. 

LOIX,  IwH,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Charente- 
Inferieure,  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  La  Rochelle,  with  a port  in 
the  lle-de-Re.  Pop.  1266. 

LGJA  or  LOXA,  lo^H^,  a city  of  Spain,  province  and  25  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Granada,  near  the  Gemil.  It  has  3 churches,  a con- 
vent, 2 hospitals,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and 
paper.  Loja  appears,  from  the  coins,  and  other  antiquities 
found  in  it.  to  have  been  an  important  Roman  station.  Under 
the  Moors,  it  was  defended  by  a castle,  rvhich,  as  well  as  the 
town,  was  taken  in  1226  by  Ferdinand  III.  It  suffered 
much  during  the  invasion  by  the  French.  Pop.  15,055. 

LOJA  or  LOXA,  lobid.  a town  of  Ecuador,  department  of 
Asuay.  Lat.  4°  S.,  Ion.  79°  24'  W.  Pop.  10,000. 

LOJANO,  lo-yd'no,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  province  of 
Bologna,  16  miles  S.  of  Bologna,  on  an  eminence. 

LtlK,  TISZA,  teetsdh'  16k.  a market-town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Theiss,  8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Tokay.  Pop.  3253. 

LUKEllEN,  lo/ker-en,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Ea.st  Flanders,  on  the  Durme,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ghent,  and 
tn  the  Ghent  and  Antwerp  Railway.  The  .streets  are  clean 
Olid  regular,  the  market-place  large  and  handsome,  and  the 
houses  generally  well  built  and  commodious.  Its  public 
buildings  comprise  a spacious  church,  with  a lofty  tower, 
S chapels,  a capacious  town-house,  pri.son,  well  endowed 
hospital,  orphan  a.sylum.  numerous  schools,  and  other 
benevolent  institutions;  and  it  has  manufactures  of  linen 
fabrics,  tlannels,  serges,  cloth,  cotton  goods,  lace,  ropes,  hats, 
tobacco,  leather,  soap,  candles,  chicory,  Ac. ; an  iron  foundry, 
breweries,  dyerie.s,  salt  refineries,  oil-mills,  an  active  trade 
iu  manufactured  goods,  hemp,  cattle,  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce. Pop.  17,327. 

LOKH  VITSA  or  LOKIIYITZA,  lok-viUsS,  a town  of  Russia, 
government  and  80  miles  X.W.  of  Poltava,  on  the  Soola,  near 
here  joined  by  the  Lokhvitza.  Pop.  4750. 

LO-KIAXG,  lo-ke-dng^  a river  of  China,  province  of  IIoo- 
nan,  after  a N.  and  E.  course  of  300  miles,  enters  the  Lake 
Tong-ting,  on  its  S.  side. 

LO-KIANG,  a town  of  China,  department  of  Se-chuen, 
55  miles  N.N.E..  of  Ching-too-foo. 

LOKXITZ,  (Ldknitz,)  lok'nits,  a river  of  Germany,  which 
rise.s  near  GiossGodens,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and 
joins  the  Elde. 

L'JKO.  a district  of  West  Africa.  See  Logo. 

LO'lttJilA  KT  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
di.strict  of  Tirhoot,  102  miles  N.E.  of  Patna. 

L<)KUT,  lo'kooC,  a village  of  Hungary,  Thither  Danube, 
9 mile.s  from  Veszprim.  Pop.  807. 

LOLL.AND,  .an  island  of  Denmark.  See  Laaland. 

L th'LAR.  a village  of  Germany,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  on  the 
Frankfort  and  Cassel  Railway,  about  50  miles  N.  of  Frankfort. 

LOLL.ARA,  lol-li'rd,  a town  of  India,  province  of  Guzerat, 
23  miics  S.E.  of  Rahdunpoor.  Pop.  .5000. 

LOLLIGHUR,  lol-le-gur',  a village  of  N.W.  Hindostan, 
19  mile.s  S.W.  of  .Jeypoor;  has  a temple  to  Mahadeva. 

LOU  WORTH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

LOM.  lorn,  or  LOUN,  loon,  a to%vn  of  European  Turkey, 
Bulgaria.  22  miles  S.E.  of  Widin.  on  the  Danube,  near  the 
influx  of  the  river  Lorn.  Pop.  3000. 

LOMAGNE,  LA,  li  lo'ma^l^  (anc.  Leomaniana.)  a small 
district  of  FTance,  in  the  former  province  of  Gascony,  now 
included  in  the  dej'-artments  of  Ilaute-Garonne  and  Gers. 

LOMAZY.  lo-mdO.hee,  a town  of  I’oland,  province  of  Sied- 
lec.  11  miles  S.E.  of  Biala.  Pop.  2000. 

EOMAZZO,  lo-miCso,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  govern- 
nent  of  Milan,  about  2 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Appiano,  on  the 

ura.  Pop.  2292. 

LUMBAKDOHE,  lom-baR-do'r;l,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
■States,  jiroviiice  aiid  It  miles  N.  of  Turin.  Pop.  1138. 

LGMBARDG- VENETIAN  (lom-barMo-ve-nee'shan)  KING- 
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DOM.  AUS'TRIAN  LOM'BARDY.  '/r  AUSTRIAN  ITALY 
(Ger.  Lombardisch-  renezianisc/iei  Koniyrdch,  lom'baR-dish‘ 
va-n^'t-s(^dnbsh-es  kobiia-^-lK' , _t.  He.gno  Lombardo-Vtnetc , 
ran'yo  lom-baUdo  vd-na/to;  Fr.  lioyaume  du  Lmnbard-\'cH^- 
tien,roy'um/  dil  liM'baid-va'nd'te-^NO^)  a former  portion  t?f 
the  Austrian  dominions,  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  between  lat.  44*' 
54'  and  46°  37'  N.,  and  Ion.  8°  32'  .and  13^^  37'  E. ; bounded 
N.  by  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol ; W.  by  Lago-Maggiore  and 
the  Ticino,  which  .separate  it  from  the  Sardinian  Str.tcs : S. 
by  the  Sardinian  States,  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena, 
and  the  Papal  States,  from  all  of  which,  with  th(!  exceiition 
of  Modena,  it  is  separated  by  the  Po;  and  E.  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea  and  the  kingdom  of  Hlyria.  It  is  divided,  administra- 
tively, into  the  two  govei-nments  of  Lombardy  and  Yeniee, 
having  for  the  line  of  separation  the  river  Mincio.  Greatest 
length  from  E.  to  W.,  243  miles;  greatest  breadth  in  the 
government  of  Lombardy.  108  miles,  and  in  the  government 
of  Yeniee.  130  miles,  a portion  of  the  Tyrol  penetrating  S. 
near  the  centre,  at  Lake  Garda,  and  reducing  the  breadth  in 
that  locality  to  66  miles;  area,  17.511  square  miles.  The 
capital  cities  are  respectively  Milan  and  Yeniee — the  former 
of  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Yiceroy,  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  is  intrusted.  The  subdivisions,  area, 
population,  Ac.  of  both  governments  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table : — 


Govkbnment  op  Lombardy. 


Provinces  or  Delegations. 

Area,  in 
square  miles. 

Population. 

1 

Chief  Towns.] 

1 

Bergamo 

I,fil8 

1 378,1 23 

1 

Bergamo.  | 

Brescia 

1,309 

356,225 

Brescia. 

Como 

1,394 

4.3,106 

Como. 

Cremona 

5-'5 

204,558 

Cremona. 

Lodi-e-Crema  .... 

462 

218,844 

Lodi. 

Mantua 

900 

270,100 

Man  tua. 

Milan 

750 

601,512 

Milan. 

Pavia 

400 

171,622 

Pavia. 

Sondrio 

1,255 

98,5.50 

Sondrio. 

Total 

8,313 

2,7-5,740 

Govkhxmknt  of  Venice. 


Provinces  or  Delegations. 

Area,  in 
square  miles.  1 

1 

Population. 

Ichief  Tovms.j 

Belluno 

1,240 

157,120 

Belluno. 

Padua 

835 

•312,765 

Padua. 

Rovigo 

4.0 

153,783 

Rovigo. 

Treviso 

930 

286,199 

Treviso. 

Friu'i,  Friaul,  or  Udine 

2„525 

429,844 

Udiiic. 

Venice 

1,060 

298.425 

Venice. 

Verona 

1,100 

302A902 

Verona. 

Vicenza 

1,088 

340,694 

Vicenza. 

Total 

9,198 

2,281,732 

Total  of  both  Gov’ments. 

17,511 

5,007,472 

The  surface  consists  of  a vast  plain,  lying  chiefly  along 
the  left  Or  N.  bank,  and  in  some  places  even  below  the  level 
of  the  Po,  and  ascending  N.  more  or  less  gradually,  till  it 
becomes  mountainous,  and  is  terminated  by  lofty  ranges  of 
the  Alps.  It  thus  consists  of  two  distinct  portions:  a N. 
region,  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  of  its  Alpine 
scenery;  and  a S.  district,  composed  of  low,  level  jjlains,  of 
almost  unequalled  fertility.  It  is  drained  in  its  W.  and 
central  part  by  the  Ticino,  the  Lambro,  the  Adda,  the  Oglio, 
and  the  IMincio,  flowing  into  the  Po;  and  the  Adige,  R.ac- 
chiglione,  Brenta,  Piave,  and  Tagliainento,  entering  the 
Adriatic.  Its  lakes  are  the  largest  in  Italy.  The  most  im- 
portant are  Garda,  Idro,  Iseo,  and  Como,  all  wholly  within 
Lombardy;  Lugano,  and  Maggiore;  the  former  less  in  it 
than  in  Switzerland  ; and  the  latter,  common  to  Lombardy , 
Switzerland,  and  the  Sardinian  States. 

A very  extensive  system  of  irrigation  has  been  established 
in  this  country.  Between  the  Ticino  and  Adda,  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  surface  are  irrigated;  between  the  Adda  and 
Oglio,  about  two-tenths;  and  between  the  Oglio  and  .-tdige, 
only  about  one-.seventh.  Many  of  the  larger  canals  are 
used  for  navigation  and  commerce,  as  well  as  irrigation  ; 
and  the  entire  length  of  the  great  canals  of  irrigation  in 
Lombardy,  and  their  first-class  branches,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  above  4500  miles,  using  up  one-half  of  the  ave- 
rage discharge  of  all  the  idvers. 

Except  the  N.  district,  on  some  of  the  mountains  of  whii  h 
snow  lies  continually,  the  climate  is  remarkable  for  the  uni- 
formity of  its  temperature,  and  the  thermometer  has  a,  less 
range  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  the  heat  does  not  reach  50*^,  though  in 
very  warm  summers  it  has  occa.sinnally  risen  to  9l)^.  In 
winter  the  thermometer  has  sometimes  descended  to  10°. 

The  corn,  maize,  rice,  hemp,  and  flax  produced,  far  e.xceed 
the  home  consumption,  though  the  system  of  agriculture 
continues  very  imperfect,  notwithstanding  the  great  advan- 
tages derived  from  irrigation.  The  dairy  produce,  obtained 
from  the  cows  fed  on  the  artificial  meadows,  forms  one  ol  the 
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pnniliial  sonrivis  of  af^ricultural  wealth  ; and  the  Parmesan 
•uid  Mracchino  cheeses  of  Lombardy  continue  to  prove  their 
sui)criority  .u  all  other  kinds,  by  the  higher  prices  obtained 
for  thrill.  Vast  quantities  of  silk  of  the  finest  quality  are 
annually  p*oduced.  The  vine  also  thrives  everywhere,  and 
the  wine  pr  icured  from  it  is  very  abundant.  The  diti'erence 
between  the  two  governments  of  the  kingdom,  as  respects 
vegetable  products,  is  chiefly  to  be  remarked  in  the  vine- 
culture;  the  area  of  which,  in  the  government  of  Milan  or 
Lombardy,  is  nearly  double  that  in  the  government  of  Venice. 
In  like  manner,  the  former  exceeds  the  latter  in  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  to  the  extent  of  a half  in  forests;  while  the  latter 
exceeds  the  former  considerably  in  rice,  and  to  the  extent 
of  a half  in  meadow  lands.  The  minerals  are  not  of  much 
iinp'irtance.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  silks,  vel- 
vets. woollens,  hats,  ironware,  porcelain,  and  stained  glass ; 
and  the  trade  is  in  a great  measure  confined  to  the  export 
of  silk,  corn,  and  cheese.  The  commerce  is  facilitated  by 
the  numerous  navigable  canals,  and  railways  have  been 
completed  from  Milan  to  Como,  and  from  Milan  part  of  the 
way  to  Verona,  and  from  V'erona  to  Mantua  and  Venice. 

The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a Viceroy,  resident  in 
Jlilan.  Several  dialects  of  the  Italian  are  spoken.  The 
rcli,L;ion  is  Homan  Catholic.  Pavia  and  Padua — the  former 
in  the  government  of  Milan,  and  the  latter  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice,  have  each  a celebrated  university. 

The  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom  nearly  corresponds  to 
the  ancient  Roman  divisions  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  and 
Venetia,  with  a small  portion  of  Rhnetia,  but  owes  its  name 
to  the  Longobardi,  (“  Long-beards,”)  a powerful  nation  from 
the  North,  of  Suevic  origin,  who,  in  the  end  of  the  6th 
century,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  country, 
and  extended  their  conquests  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rome. 
It  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 
The  house  of  Austria  early  gained  a footing  in  the  country, 
and  had  continued  to  increase  its  possessions  with  so  much 
•skill  and  perseverance,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  its  sovereignty  nearly  extended  over  the  whole. 
The  victories  of  Napoleon  wrested  all  from  its  grasp,  and  led 
to  the  establi-shment,  first  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  then 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  replaced 
matters  on  their  ancient  footing,  and  even  gave  Austria 
more  than  she  had  ever  possessed  before.  The  people  of  this 
part  of  Italy  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  of  1848. 
J.ombardy  was  liberated  from  Austrian  rule  by  the  victory 
of  Solferino  in  1859,  and  was  united  to  Sardinia. 

L'J.M/RARDITLLE.  a posboffice  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland. 

I.,O.MBARDY,  lonPbar-de,  (It.  Lombardia,  lom-baR-dee'd ; 
L.  Lombardia  or  Longobardia,)  an  old  division  of  Italy,  so 
called  from  its  having  long  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  Lom- 
bards, or  Longobardi,  a powerful  nation  of  the  middle  ages, 
named,  it  is  said,  from  their  long  beards.  Others  derive 
Longobardi.  or  Langobardi,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  from 
Lange  Bdrde,  (a  “ long  fertile  tract,”)  a district  in  Magde- 
burg, from  which  region  the  Lombards  are  supposed  to  have 
come.  It  now  forms  one  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  to  which  it  was  annexed  in  1859.  — Inhabitant  Lom'- 

BARD. 

L d.M'BARDY,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Georgia,  75 
miles  K.N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

L )M  B.A.RDY  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Mecklenburg  co., 
Virginia. 

LO'dB.W,  lom-bP,  a town  of  Sp.ain,  province  and  about 
14  miles  from  Valencia,  on  the  .luanes.  l^op.  1328. 

L LMBLEK  NOTRE  DAME,  IdiM'bak/ nit’r  ddm,  a village 
of  Belgium,  about  12  miles  W.  of  Brussels,  with  a trade  in 
corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  072. 

L iMBi'lKS.  lix'baiii/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn,  arroudis.«ement  of  Albi.  Pop.  1700. 

LO.MBEZ,  Idi.x'bA/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gers, 
19  miles  S.E.  of  .\uch.  Pop.  1677. 

LO.M'Bl.EM',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  E.  of 
Flores,  between  8olor  and  Pantar.  Lat.  about  8°  20'  S., 
Ion.  123°  40'  E.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  40  miles;  greatest 
breadth  Iti  miles. 

LO.MBOK,  lom'bok',  an  island  of  the  ISIalay  Archipelago, 
between  lat.  8°  12'  and  9°  1'  S.,  and  Ion.  115°  44'  and  116° 
40'  E..  separated  from  Sumbawa.  E.  by  the  Strait  of  Allass, 
and  W.  from  Bali  by  the  Strait  of  Lombok.  Estimated  area 
14So  .square  miles.  Pop.  250,000 (?).  'Two  mountain  chains 
extend  along  the  N.  and  S.  coasts,  in  the  former  of  which 
is  a volcanic  peak,  12.379  feet  in  elevation.  Between  them 
is  a well-watered  plain,  wholly  cultivated  for  rice,  the  hill- 
sides producing  coffee  and  maize.  Exports  about  20,000 
tons  of  rice  annually.  'I'he  principal  port,  Ampanam,  on 
it-  W.  coast,  is  much  re.sorted  to  by  European  shipping  and 
American  whalers,  for  provisions.  Other  principal  towns 
are  .Mataram,  the  capital,  and  Lalm-Hadje,  on  the  E.  coast. 

LO.MBKIASCO,  loin-bre-ds'ko,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  2 miles  from  Pancalieri,  on  the  Po,  Pop.  1160. 

LOMELLINW,  lo-mM-loebid,  a province  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Novara,  hounded  on  the  N.  by  Novara,  E. 
6y  Lombardy.  Area.  474  square  miles.  Administratively  it 
consists  of  14  mnndamenti.  Pop.  139,854. 

LOMELLJNA,  a town  of  Italy.  See  Mortara. 
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LOMELLO,  lo-mSHo,  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  division 
and  25  miles  S.S  E.  of  Novara.  Pop.  2151. 

LOMIRA,  a post-township  of  Dodge  co.,Wiscon3in.  P.  1781. 

LOMMATSCII,  lom^mStsh,  a town  of  Saxony,  21  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Dresden.  Pop.  in  1849,  2775.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  woollens,  linens,  and  hosiery. 

LOM.ME,  lomm,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nord, 
3 miles  \\'.  of  Lille.  Pop.  1019.  It  has  linen,  weaving,  and 
bleaching  works. 

LOMMEL,  lombnel,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Lim- 
bourg,  20  miles  N.  of  llas.selt.  Pop.  2250. 

LO.MMCA,  lom-ncet^si,  a river  of  Austria,  Galicia,  joins 
the  Dniester  a little  above  llalicz,  after  a course  of  about  50 
miles. 

LOMNITZ,  a mountain  of  Hungary.  See  Carpathians. 

LOMNITZ.  lom'nitz,  a town  of  Germany,  Bohemia,  20  miles 
N.  of  Neu-Bidschow.  Pop.  2494. 

LOMNI'TZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Budweis,  on  the 
Goldbach.  Pop.  1387. 

LOMNITZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  circle  and  6 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Briinn,  on  the  Zlaberbach.  Pop.  1390. 

LOMNITZ,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  govern- 
ment of  Oppeln,  circle  of  Rosenberg.  Pop.  779. 

LOMOND,  LOCH,  loK  hVmnnd,  the  largest  lake  of  Scotland, 
between  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  6 miles  N. 
of  Dumbarton,  and  16  miles  N.'V.  of  Glasgow.  Length,  N. 
to  S.,  nearly  21  miles;  greatest  breadth  7 to  8 mile.s;  nar- 
rowing to  1 mile  at  the  N.  end.  Area  40  square  miles.  It 
is  studded  with  islands,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
valleys,  displaying  striking  scenes  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 
It  receives  the  Endrick,  Luss.  Fruin.  and  other  streams,  and 
di.scharges  its  superfluous  waters,  at  its  S.  extremity,  into 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  by  the  river  Leven — a name  which 
anciently  belonged  to  the  lake  itself  Several  fine  seats  and 
anuient  ruins  adorn  the  shores  of  this  Queen  of  the  Scot- 
tish Lakes,”  on  which  steamers  now  ply  for  the  accommo 
dation  of  numerous  tourists.  See  Ben  Lomond. 

LOMOV.  See  Lamov. 

LOMZA,  lom/zha,  a town  of  Poland,  on  the  Narev,  72  miles 
S.W.  of  Suwalki.  Pop.  3300.  It  has  a college,  a gymna.rium, 
in  which  about  200  students  receive  a gratuitous  education, 
an  arsenal,  and  paper-mills. 

LON  ACONHNG,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland, 
about  16  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Cumberland. 

LONA'TE-POZZUOLO,  lon-ndRi-ixit-su-o'lo.  a village  of 
Lombardy,  23  miles  IV'.N.IV.  of  Milan.  Pop.  2375. 

IiONATO,  lo-iiiRo,  a town  of  Lombardy,  13  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Brescia,  2,^  miles  S.W.  of  Lake  Garda.  Pop.  5600.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  defended  by  a citadel,  and  is  celebrated 
for  the  victory  of  Napoleon  over  the  Austrians  in  1796. 

LOND  A,  lon’dil,  a village  of  Tuscany,  province  and  17  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Florence.  Pop.  2000. 

LON  DARI,  a town  of  Greece.  See  Leondari. 

LONDE,  LA,  Id  lond,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-Inferieure,  12  miles  S.M'.  of  Rouen.  Pop.  1690. 

LONDERZEEL,  liN'der-zaiP.  a market-town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  South  Brabant,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Brussels,  on 
the  railway  between  Mechlin  and  Ghent.  Pop.  3000. 

LONDESBOROUGH,  lon'des-bur'uh,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

LONDINIERES,  loN«'dee'ne-aiR/,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  7 miles  N.  of  Neufchatel. 
Pop. 1000. 

LONDON,  lunMun  or  lunM’n,  (the  Londdnium  or  Lrmdif- 
num,  Augudta  Trinoban'tum,  Candera  Ldgis  of  the  Romans; 
Fr.  Londres,  I6nd’r;  Londres.  lon'dr^s;  Port.  Londres, 
loiPdr^s;  It.  Londra,  l8nMrd;  Ger.  Lontdon;  Dutch,  Lonf- 
dtn,)  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  the 
world,  is  situated  on  the  'Thames,  about  40  miles  from  its 
entrance  to  the  North  Sea,  in  lat.  (St.  Paul’s  Cathedral)  51° 
30'  48"  N.,  Ion.  0°  5'  38"  W.  The  city  is  built  principally  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Essex,  the  site  rising  gradually  as  it  recedes  from  the  water, 
at  the  rate  of  36  feet  per  mile;  while,  on  the  ojiposite  bank, 
the  houses  cover  a nearly  uniform  and  extensive  flat,  form- 
ing part  of  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  lying,  in 
some  places,  several  feet  below  the  highest  tides.  'The  limits 
of  London,  as  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  Parliament- 
ary purposes,  are  the  circumference  of  a circle,  the  radius 
of  which  extends  3 miles  from  the  General  Post-office;  but 
the  actual  circumference  of  the  metropolis  is  generally  esti- 
mated at  30  miles  and  by  some  raised  to  36  miles.  It  in- 
cludes the  cities  of  London  and  IVestminster,  and  the  pai^ 
liamentary  boronglis  of  'Tower  Hamlets,  Southwark,  Lam- 
beth, Finsbury,  .and  Marylebone.  'This  portion  of  the 
metropolis  has  an  area  of  nearly  50  square  miles,  four-fifths 
of  which  are  on  the  left  or  N.  bank  of  the  river.  IVithin 
the  greater  limits  above  indicated  are  included  the  parish  of 
Chelsea,  the  towns  of  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  Dulwich, 
Brixton,  Clapham,  Battersea,  Kensington,  Hammer.«mith, 
Hampstead,  Highgate,  Stoke-Newington,  &c.,  comprising 
altogether  an  area  of  74,070  acres,  or  nearly  116  square 
miles. 

The  metropolis  stands  on  alluvial  deposits,  conslcting  •*' 
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bads  of  clay  and  {iraval,  below  which  is  the  hard  clay  strar 
turn  known  to  p:eolo'j,ists  by  the  name  of  London  clay,”  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  great  chalk  basin  extending  from  Berk- 
shire to  the  E.  coast.  As  regards  salubrity,  there  are  con- 
siderable differences,  according  to  the  uaiureof  the  locality, 
the  density  of  the  population,  the  state  of  the  drainage,  and 
other  causes:  but  London  must  rank,  on  the  whole,  as  one 
of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  world;  the  mortality,  in  the 
seven  ordinary  years,  (1,8.38-1844.)  being  at  an  average  rate 
of  25  deaths  annually  out  of  every  1000  inhabitants,  while 
that  of  I'aris  is  33  in  1000.  In  11  of  the  38  London  districts, 
the  mortality  was  lower  than  in  all  England;  the  proportion 
for  the  latter  being  22  in  1000.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  50^  5',  and  the  general  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
from  20°  to  81°:  the  highest  and  lowest  markings  being,  for 
the  most  part,  in  August  and  .January  respectively.  Occa- 
sionally the  mercury  rises  above  90°;  and  it  has,  on  rare 
occasions,  descended  below  zero  at  night.  In  the  beginning 
of  winter,  London,  especially  in  the  lower  parts,  is  occa- 
sionally envelop<^d  in  fogs,  so  dense  that  the  shops  require 
to  be  lighted,  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds  are  brought  to  a 
stand-still. 

Though  the  thick  atmosphere  of  the  climate,  and  the 
amount  of  smoke  continually  hovering  over  London,  render 
it  impossible,  or  next  to  impossible,  to  survey  properly  the 
whole  metropolis  from  any  one  point,  still  there  are  a num- 
ber of  positions  whence  intere.sting  and  picturesque  pano- 
ramic views  may  be  obtained,  either  of  the  whole  of  this 
enormous  mass  of  buildings,  or  of  considerable  portions  of 
it;  the  great  dome  of  St.  haul's,  in  almost  all  of  them,  form- 
ing a most  conspicuous  object.  Among  these  may  be  named 
Ilighgate  Hill  on  the  N.,  and  Blackheath  on  the  S.E.  side ; 
the  top  of  the  Colosseum  in  Regent’s  Park,  the  top  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  of  the  Monument  in  the  City,  and  of  the  Duke 
of  York’s  Column  at  the  end  of  Waterloo  Place.  But,  apart 
from  the.se  and  the  numerous  highly-interesting  street  views, 
there  are  no  finer  prospects  to  be  obtained  than  from  the 
bridges  across  the  Thames,  and  from  the  river  bank  on  the 
S.  side,  looking  either  up  or  down  the  stream. 

London  was  surrounded  with  walls  by  the  Romans,  and  its 
extent  was  then  probably  limited  by  the  end  of  Leadenhall 
Street  on  the  E.,  and  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill  on  the  W.,  by 
the  river  on  the  S..  and  London  Wall  and  Little  Britain  on 
the  N. ; this  part  of  the  city  being  called  “ London  within  the 
walls.”  The  wall  seems  to  have  extended  along  the  rivei,  as 
well  as  on  the  other  sides.  'The  City,  at  the  present  day,  is 
bounded  S.  as  formerly  by  the  Thames ; it  extends  N.  up 
Goswell  Street  to  Charterhouse  Square,  E.  along  High  Street, 
Whitechapel,  to  Middlesex  Street : and  W.  along  the  Strand 
to  Temple  Bar,  the  only  remaining  city  gate,  a work  of  Sir 
Cliristopher  ’Wren.  It  is  to  this  portion  that  the  term 
‘‘  The.  Cit;/”  is  exclusively  applied ; including,  as  will  be 
seen,  but  a small  part  of  the  metropolis,  which  presents  a 
solid  mass  of  houses  extending  E.  and  W.  from  Blackwall 
to  Chelsea,  a distance  of  7 miles;  and  N.  and  S.,  from  Wal- 
worth to  Holloway,  a distance  of  4^  miles.  Strangers  meet 
with  less  difficulty  in  finding  their  way  in  London,  than 
might  be  expected  in  a city  of  such  vast  extent,  as  the 
Thames  traverses  the  town  from  W.  to  E.,  and  most  of  the 
great  lines  of  streets  run  nearly  parallel  to  it,  while  these 
are  intersected  by  streets  running  N.  and  S. 

With  the  exception  of  public  buildings,  some  club-houses, 
banks,  assurance  offices,  and  re.sidences  of  the  nobility,  the 
hovrses  of  London  are  uniformly  built  of  brick : and,  in  the 
more  modern  parts  of  the  town,  freciuently  covered  with  a 
plaster  composition,  known  by  the  abbreviated  name  of 
“compo;”  the  facility  with  which  ornaments  can  be  exe- 
cuted in  this  material,  has  led  to  the  overlaying  of  nume- 
rous edifices  with  decorations  in  very  .questionable  taste.  In 
the  older  parts,  the  great  majority  of  the  streets  are  narrow, 
and  many  of  them  are  crooked;  but  in  those  parts  that 
have  more  recently  sprung  into  existence,  they  are  wide 
and  spacious.  Of  the  streets  extending  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
most  important  is  that  which  enters  on  the  W.  from  Kew 
and  Kensington,  forming  the  finest  of  all  the  approaches 
to  London;  it  stretches  on,  through  Knightsbridge  and 
Piccadilly,  with  Apsley  House  and  numerous  other  palatial 
edifices  facing  the  Green  Park,  which  constitutes  its  S. 
bonndarv  for  about  half  its  length.  This  line  is  somewhat 
broken  at  the  E.  end  of  Piccadilly,  hut  the  Strand  continues 
it.  nearer  the  river,  through  Temple  Bar.  along  Fleet  Street, 
Ludgate  Hill.  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  Cheapside.  Cornhill, 
and  Leadenhall  Street,  from  whence  it  branches  off  into 
the  Mile-End  Road  and  the  Commercial  Road.  The  next 
great  artery  between  the  W.  and  E.  extends  along  Oxford 
Street,  wbi'h  is  itself  1^  miles  in  length,  through  Holborn, 
ikinner  Street,  and  Newgate  Street,  where  it  joins  the  more 
southern  line  aliove  described,  at  the  W.  end  of  Ch(!apside. 
Further  \.  again  is  a third  line,  extending  from  Paddington 
o the  city;  as  far  E.  as  Islington,  a distance  of  about  2} 
niles,  it  is  called  the  New  Road,  and  thence  to  Finsbury 
Square  about  I mile  it  bears  the  name  of  the  City  Road. 

Among  the  yirircipal  streets  which  run  N.  and  S.,  in  the 
IV e«*.  End.  are  I'ark  Lane  with  its  numerous  elegant  struc- 
tures cverlooking  Hyde  Park;  St  James’  Street,  with  its 


handsome  clulvhouses  and  hotels;  Bond  Street,  so  narrow, 
and  still  so  fashionable  that  he  carriages  of  the  aristocracy, 
in  the  months  of  May  and  Pane,  sometimes  block  it  up  fc.' 
a considerable  space ; and  Regent  Street,  one  of  the  broad 
est  streets,  and  perhaps  the  handsomest  in  London.  Thb- 
street  is  greatly  frequented  as  a promenade,  and,  with  it? 
magnificent  shops,  its  crowds  of  well-dressed  loung(!rs,  and 
the  incessant  throng  of  elegant  equipages,  it  presents,  esj)© 
cially  on  a fine  day  in  spring,  a most  interesting  and  ani- 
mated spectacle.  On  the  N.  it  communicates  with  I’ortland 
Place,  which  may  be  considered  a continuation  of  Regenl 
Street.  This  is  also  a very  handsome  and  spacious  street, 
consisting  entirely  of  private  residences.  It  is  now  less 
fashionable  than  iit  was  20  years  ago,  but  it  is  still  inhabited 
by  several  of  the  nobility.  On  the  S.,  Regent  Street  com- 
municates with  Piccadilly  by  a double  crescent  of  stately 
buildings  called  the  Quadrant,  terminating  in  a circus,  which 
corresponds  with  that  on  the  N.,  where  Regent  Street  inter- 
sects Oxford  Street.  From  Piccadilly,  Reg(mt  Street  con- 
tinues S.,  widening  at  its  termination  into  M'aterloo  Place, 
which  is  ornamented  at  its  S.  extremity  with  the  Duke  of 
York’s  Column.  In  Southwark  and  Lambeth,  the  principal 
thoroughfares  lead  from  the  bridges  to  a common  centre,  the 
well-known  posting-house  called  the  Elephant  and  Castle. 

The  City  of  Loudon,  as  we  have  already  .seen,  now  forms 
but  a small  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  it  may  be  saiil  to  be 
only  inhabited  in  the  day  time;  for,  at  the  approach  of  even- 
ing, the  busy  and  anxious  crowds  w’ho  jostle  in  its  narrow 
streets  during  the  day,  rush  from  their  warehouses  and 
counting-houses  to  their  homes  in  the  West  End.  or  in  the 
different  suburbs.  Great  improvements  have  b‘'en  recently 
effected  in  the^ity  proper,  especially  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Ba7)k  and  the  Exchange,  by  the  opening  uji  of  new 
streets  of  considerable  breadth,  and  in  a very  superior  style 
of  architecture.  This  portion  of  the  metropolis  alone  po.s- 
sesses  a corporation,  the  oldest,  richest,  and  most  powerful 
municipal  body  in  the  world.  The  city  is  divided  into  108 
parishes,  of  which  97  are  called  “ without,”  and  11  " within” 
the  walls — a distinction  which  is  merely  nominal,  as  the 
walls  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  space  which  extends 
down  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  Blackwall,  is  occu- 
pied by  tne  various  docks,  wharfs,  and  warehouses,  an-' 
inhabited  by  slopsellers,  crimps,  and  sailors.  To  the  N.  of 
this  district  lie  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal  Green,  w’hich  have 
been  opened  up  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railwaj',  from 
which  the  traveller  can  readily  distinguish  the  silk- weavers 
busily  plying  their  handlooms.  Adjoining  Sjutalfields.  on 
its  W.  side,  is  Clerkenwell.  the  seat  of  the  watch-trade,  inha- 
bited by  the  best-paid  and  best-informed  class  of  artisans  in 
London.  On  the  N.,  the  parish  of  Islington,  situated  on  a 
salubrious  elevation,  where  new  streets  and  squares  of  flimsy 
construction  rise  in  amazingly  rapid  succession,  is  mostly 
inh.'ibited  by  the  middle  classes,  and  those  immediately 
beneath  them  in  the  social  scale.  On  the  Surrey  side.  South- 
wark, including  Bermondsey,  is  the  gnait  seat  of  the  tanning 
trade ; while  Lambeth  is  occupied  generally  with  manufac- 
tories. Shadwell  and  Rotherhithe  are  the  head-quarters  of 
sailors,  and  are  but  meanly  built  and  inhabited : indeed  the 
whole  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  is  much  inferior  in 
we?ilth  and  importance  to  that  portion  of  the  metropolis  on 
the  left  or  Middlesex  shore. 

The  E.  line  of  Westminster  coincides  with  the  IV.  line  of 
the  City  of  London,  Temple  Bar  being  the  point  of  junction 
in  the  Strand.  This  city  is  bounded  N.  by  Oxford  Street, 
from  Tottenham  Court  Road  to  Kensington  Gardens,  and  its 
W.  limit,  passing  through  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park, 
reaches  the  Thames  at  Chelsea  Hospital.  Marylebone.  Fins- 
bury, and  Tower  Hamlets  form  a continuous  line  lying  N. 
and  E.  of  Westminster  and  London.  IVith  regard  to  the 
“ West  End” — a term  used  to  distingui.sh  the  fiishionable 
part  of  London  from  the  rest — its  body  and  cemtre  are 
bounded  by  Regent  Street  and  IVaterloo  Place  on  the  E.,  St. 
James’  Park  on  the  S.,  Park  Lane  and  Green  Park  on  the 
\V.,  and  by  the  western  division  of  Oxford  Street  on  the  N. 
This  square  and  compact  body  contains  the  mansions  of 
the  nobility,  and  the  fashionable  club-houses  and  squares. 
On  the  N.  is  Marylebone.  a district  which  was  not  long  since 
fashionable,  but  which  has  greatly  declined  in  that  respect 
since  the  rise  of  Belgravia,  although  a few  ducal  and  other 
aristocratic  residents  are  still  to  be  found  in  Cavendish  and 
Portman  Squares.  Still  further  N.  is  situated  the  Regent’s 
Park  district,  containing  some  fine  terraces  and  cre.«icen t.s. 
and  numerous  pretty  villas.  Those  who  dwell  here  belong 
chietly  to  the  middle  classes,  including  a considei-able  num 
ber  of  City  merchants. 

To  the  E.  of  Marylebone  lies  the  Bloomsbury  di-ti-ict.  with 
its  well-built  houses  and  .squares,  ei-ected  toward.s  the  l.'.tter 
part  of  the  last  century.  This  portion  of  London  is  chii>fl\ 
occupied  by  lawyers  and  merchants,  for  its  noble  mansion.- 
and  spaeious  squarejs  no  longcw  contain  th(^  rank  and  fasl  ion 
of  the  town,  as  in  the  days  of  the  later  Georges.  Still  fun  hei 
E.,  we  recognise  the  architecture  of  the  era  of  ,\nne.  in  the 
capacious  dwellings  of  Great  Ortnond  Street  and  Queer 
Square,  where  fashion  reigned  near  the  beginning  of  Ui't 
century.  To  the  S.  of  this  Hue  is  the  Strand  district,  n hie) 
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is  ^tiwl'.v  trad  I ig,  although  the  streets  running  out  of  it 
,0  t/ards  i.he  river  are  chiefly  occupied  by  lodging-hooses.  In 
the  extreme  W.  of  London  have  recently  risen  into  existence 
tw  ) extensive  districts,  Tyburnia  and  Belgravia,  flanking 
Hyde  Hark  on  the  N.  and  S.  The  fields  and  gardens  which 
extended,  twelve  or  fifteen  ymars  ago,  from  near  Edgeware 
Hoad  to  Bayswater,  have  now  given  place  to  an  immense 
tract  of  slieets.  terraces,  and  squares,  which  form  a striking 
contrast,  by  the  regularity  of  their  app(!arance,  to  many  of 
the  older  portions  of  London.  The  houses,  from  their  height, 
have  an  air  of  grandeur,  but  the  uniformity  of  their  plaster 
decorations  becomes  tiresome.  Here  reside  great  numbers 
of  professional  men  and  City  merchants,  as  well  as  various 
others  who  have  some  pretensions  to  fashion. 

Belgravia,  on  the  S.  or  opposite  side  of  Hyde  Bark,  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Grosvenor  Place,  a fine  range  of  build- 
ings facing  the  Green  Park  and  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens ; 
on  the  N.  by  Knightsbridge,  on  the  E.  by  Sloane  Street,  and 
on  the  S.E.  by  Ebury  Street.  Belgrave  Square  forms  the 
nucleus  of  this  fashionable  region,  and  contain.s,  like  many 
of  the  streets  around  it.  numerous  edifices  of  palatial  size 
and  structure.  Here,  also,  the  brick  walls  ai-e  uniformly 
coated  over  with  “ compo a circumstance  which  greatly 
detracts  from  the  first  impression  produced  by  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  buildings,  especiall}'  if  one  is  accu.s- 
tomed  to  the  substantial,  as  well  as  elegant,  stone  edifices 
in  the  newer  portions  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Con- 
tiguous to  this  district  are  Chelsea  and  Brompton.  On  the 
S.E.  of  Belgravia,  lies  Westminster  proper,  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  squalid  districts  in  the  metropolis.  The  drains 
being  below  the  high-water  level  of  the  river,  malaria  and 
disease  prevail  here,  and  the  moral  atmosphere  is  equally 
tainted.  Something  has  been  recently  done  to  cure  both 
evils,  by  the  opening  up  of  a new  street,  and  the  building 
of  three  new  churches;  the  erection  of  the  latter  being  due 
to  private  liberality. 

The  streets  of  London  are  regularly  kept  clean,  and  are 
well  lighted.  The  carriage-way  is  generally  paved  with 
granite,  but  several  streets,  such  as  Regent  Street  and  the 
New  Road,  are  macadamized.  The  amount  annually  ex- 
pended in  paving  exceeds  £200,000.  From  the  extent  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  great  amount  of  business  carried  on  in 
it.  the  jiilncipal  streets,  as  might  be  expected,  present  a con- 
tinued throng  of  vehicles  of  every  description,  often  firming 
an  almost  unbroken  line  above  a mile  long.  The  principal 
E.  and  W.  lines  are  the  great  scenes  of  crowded  thorough- 
fare; in  them,  the  narrow  parts  are  not  unfrequently  com- 
pletely blocked  up  for  a time,  pas.sage  either  one  way  or  other 
being  quite  impracticable;  when  long  lines  of  omnibuses, 
cabs,  private  carriages,  drays,  and  dust-carts  may  be  seen 
waiting  in  impatience  till  the  street  is  cleared  from  the 
temporary  obstruction. 

Squares  and  Public  Monuments. — The  .squares  of  London 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of  great  extent  and 
exceedingly  elegant,  the  centre  generally  being  occupied 
with  .shrubbery,  which,  notwithstanding  the  smoke  of  the 
metropolis,  usually  thrives  well;  and  not  a few  of  them  are 
adorned  with  statues  of  sovereigns,  warriors,  and  state.s- 
men.  Among  the  squares  more  deserving  of  notice,  may 
be  named — Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  with  an  area  of  12  aAes, 
near  the  centre  of  the  metropolis;  Eaton,  Belgrave,  10 
acres;  Grosvenor,  Portman,  and  Cavendish  Squares,  all 
in  the  West  End  ; Russell  Square.  10  acres;  Bedford,  Blooms- 
bury, Tavistock,  and  Euston  Squares,  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
town:  and  Trafalgar  Square,  at  Charing  Cross,  froiding  one 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  adorned  with  public 
buildings,  fountains,  the  Nelson  Column,  and  statues  of 
Charles  I.  and  George  IV.  The  most  con.spicuous  public 
monuments  are  “ The  Monument,”  on  F'ish  Street  Hill, 
Loudon  Bridge,  a fluted  Doric  column,  202  feet  high,  erected 
in  1677.  in  commemoration  of  the  great  fire  of  London  ; the 
York  Column,  at  the  S.  eiid  of  Waterloo  Place,  a plain  Doi-ic 
pil'ar  of  granite.  124  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a bronze 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  York:  a fluted  Corinthian  column,  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  llfij  feet  high,  raised  in  honor  of  Nelson, 
and  sirrmounted  with  a colos.sal  bronze  statue  of  the  hero, 
wh.ile  the  pedestal  is  decorated  with  bronze  .sculptures  in 
high  relief  the  figirres  larger  than  life:  a colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  i)laced  on  the  summit  of 
the  grand  arch  at  the  top  of  Constitution  Hill,  forming  the 
approach  to  Buckingham  Palace;  and  another  of  smaller  size 
in  front  of  the  Exchange. 

Bridges  and  the  Thames  Tunnel. — Within  the  limits  of  the 
metropolis,  and  W.  of  the  'Power,  the  'Phames  averages  1000 
feet  wide.  Till  towards  the  middle  of  last  century  it  was 
crossed  Vty  only  one  briilge:  but  now,  between  Chelsea  and 
the  'Power,  there  are  eight  bridges,  three  of  which  are  within 
the  limits  of  the  City,  and  four  in  Westminster.  'The  lowest 
down,  and  most  important  of  all.  is  London  Bridge,  connect- 
ing the  City  at  King  tVilliam  Street,  with  Southwark  at  the 
junction  of  M'ellington  Street  and  I'enley  Street.  It  is  an 
elegant  structure  of  .Aberdeen  granite:  built  after  designs 
by  John  Rennie.  Of  the  immense  traffic  on  this  bridge, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  1. *1,000  carriages, 
of  all  kinds,  pass  along  it  every  hour.  About  500  yards 
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farther  up  the  river,  stands  Southwarlc  Bridge,  in  like  man- 
ner connecting  the  City  and  Southwark : Queen  Street  and 
Bridge  Street  being  the  approaches  on  either  side.  It  is  an 
iron  bridge  of  three  segmental  arches,  resting  on  stone  piers. 
About  half  a mile  fuidher  W..  Blachfriur’s  Bridge  connects 
the  City  at  Bridge  Street,  with  Southwark  at  Great  Surrey 
Street.  It  was  de.signed  by  .Mylne.  a native  of  lldinburgh, 
and  built  of  Portland  stone,  which  not  having  resisted  the 
effects  of  the  water  and  the  atmosphere,  the  piers  have 
latterly  been  ca.sed  with  granite;  and  otherwise,  the  fro 
quent  repairs  upon  it  have  more  than  doubled  its  original 
cost. 

Waterloo  Bridge,  nearly  h:ilf  a mile  above  the  former,  is 
esteemed  by  many  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  was 
constructed  of  Aberdeen  granite,  by  the  elder  John  Rennie, 
and,  including  its  approache.s,  supported  on  semicircular 
arches,  is  2456  feet  long;  it  is  perfectly  level,  and  connects 
the  Strand  with  the  Waterloo  Road.  Under  } mile  S.W., 
Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge,  constructed  by  1.  K.  Brunei, 
for  foot  passengers  only,  spans  the  river  from  Ilungertord 
Market  to  Belvedere  Road;  it  is  1352  feet  long.  Westminster 
Bridge,  opened  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  crosses  the 
river  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Houses  of  Parliame'nt,  from  West- 
minster to  Lambeth,  and  about  700  yards  S.  of  Hungerford 
Bridge.  It  was  built  of  Portland  stone,  and  is  now  in  such 
a state  of  decay,  that,  unless  taken  down,  it  must  soon 
give  way  of  its  own  accord : about  8.000,000  of  horses  pa-s 
along  tills  bridge  annually.  Nearly  1 mile  S.  of  the  last- 
named  bridge.  Westminster  and  Lambeth  are  a third  time 
connected  by  Vauxhall  Bridge ; the  Yauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
leading  from  Pimlico  and  New  Bridge  Street,  being  the 
approaches  on  either  side;  like  Southwark  Bridge,  it  is  of 
cast-iron,  but  is  very  inferior  to  it  in  every  respect.  Nearly 
2 miles  'W.  by  S.  of  this  bridge,  Chelsea  or  Battersea  Bridge 
connects  the  localities  whence  it  obtains  its  double  name, 
and  is  an  old  wooden  structure,  opened  in  1772.  'The  fol- 
lowing Table  shows  the  chief  measurements,  cost,  &c.,  of 
the  bridges : — 


Names  of  Bridges. 

Date  of 
Completion. 

1 

j Cost. 

•73 

A 

< 1 
^ 1 

Span  of  Cen- 

tral Arches. 

London  (stone)  . . . 

1831 

£ 

2,000,000 

1 Feet, 

1 928 

Feel. 

53 

5 

Feet. 

152 

Southwark  (iron)  . . . 

1819 

800,000 

1 708 

44 

3 

240 

Klackl'riars’  (stone)  . . 

1770 

200,000 

1 995 

42 

9 

100 

Waterloo  (stone)  . . . 

1817 

1,150,000 

' 1242 

42 

9 

127 

Hungerford  (suspen.) 

1845 

80,000 

' 1352 

14 

3 

676 

AVestniinster  (stone)  . . 

1751 

389,500 

: 1223 

44 

15 

76 

Vauxhall  (iron)  , . . 

1814 

280,000 

809 

40 

9 

78 

Chelsea  (wood)  .... 

1772 

20,000 

' ti75 

23 

'The  Thames  Tunnel,  a roadway  under  the  river,  which  is 
generally  regarded  by  foreigners  as  the  greatest  wonder  of 
the  metropolis,  is  2 miles  below  London  Bridge.  An  attempt 
was  made,  in  1808,  to  make  a tunnel  below  the  river  at 
Limehonse ; but  the  water  burst  in  and  de.stroyed  the  works, 
when  the  tunnel,  which  entered  on  the  Surrey  side,  had 
reached  within  200  feet  of  the  opposite  bank,  'i’he  present 
work  is  a monument  of  the  skill  and  energy  of  .Sir  Isambert 
Brunei,  who  commenced  operations  IMarch  2.  1825.  On 
August  12,  1828,  there  was  an  inundation,  wliich  stopjied 
the  works  till  January,  1835,  when  they  were  renewed  with 
great  energy,  and  the  tunnel  was  at  length  opened  to  the 
public,  March  25, 1843.  It  con.sists  of  a hollow  brick  cylinder 
or  tube,  subdivided  into  two  roadways,  each  15  feet  high 
and  12  feet  broad.  'The  entire  cost  was  about  £614,000.  of 
which  the  Government  lent  £247,000  to  the  company  who 
carried  on  the  enterprise.  There  is  a cylindrical  shaft  at 
each  end,  with  100  .steps,  by  which  foot  passengers  ascend 
and  descend,  on  paying  a toll  of  a penny  each,  'fhe  com- 
pany have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  cost  of  completing  the 
approaches,  so  that  there  is  no  access  for  vehicles  of  any 
kind. 

Palaces. — St.  James',  erected  by  Henry  VIll.,  from  a design 
by  Holbein,  at  tbe  foot  of  St.  James’  Street,  is  an  irregular, 
dingy-looking  brick  building.  But  it  is  well  adapted  inter- 
nally for  royal  levees  and  dniwing-rooms.  which  are  held 
here  duritig  the  fashionable  season.  Buchinghuni  I'aluce, 
facing  the  W.  end  of  St.  James’  I’ark,  was  built  by  George 
IV.,  and  consists,  since  the  erection  of  the  E.  trout,  of  a 
quadrangular  range  of  buildings.  'I'his  E.  facade,  which  is 
loftier  than  the  rest,  and  in  the  Italian  style,  gives  to  the 
whole  a more  palatial  appearance  than  it  formerly  possessed 
'fhe  situation  is  low  and  damp,  and  the  palace  is  flanked  oi* 
the  S.  by  buildings  of  an  inferior  description,  wliile  the 
gardens  are  overlooked  on  the  M'.  by  the  houses  in  Grosvenor 
Place.  In  the  gallery,  which  is  160  feet  long,  are  some  good 
pictures.  The  Queen  resides  here  several  months  every 
year  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Whitehall: — 'The  Banquet- 
ing House,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  the  Pslladian  style, 
and  justly  regarded  us  one  of  the  greatest  architecti. raJ 
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ornaments  of  London,  is  the  only  remnant  of  the  aneiont 
palace  of  Whitohull;  the  cidling,  painted  by  Rubens,  is  the 
most  extensive  work  of  tluit  artist  existing  in  the  country, 
in  front  of  it  was  beheaded  Charles  L,  who  was  conducted 
to  the  scaffold  through  an  opening  which  was  made  in  the 
walls  for  the  purpose.  Kensimjton  l*ilace,  situated  in  Ken- 
simtton  Cardens,  is  a )»lain  brick  building.  It  was  purchased 
by  William  III . and  became  his  tavorite  residence,  and  was 
the  birth-place  of  Queen  Victoria.  Lambeth  Palace,  on  tlie 
Surrey  side  of  tho  river,  opposite  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
has  been  for  many  centuries  the  residence  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury.  It  is  a brick  edifice,  and  comprises 
a great  variety  of  styles  in  architecture,  from  early  English 
downwards,  and  contains  a library  of  25,000  volumes. 

The  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  or  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.— This  vast  and  magnificent  edifice  contains  the  House 
of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Commons,  witli  the  various  apart- 
ments and  offices  connected  with  parliamentary  business. 
It  is  a highly  decorated  structure,  in  the  Tudor  Gothic 
style,  after  designs  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  is  still  in 
proce.ss  of  erection.  It  stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Houses  of  Parliament,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Thames,  between  the  river  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  extends  over  an  area  of  about  8 acres.  The 
fa;-ade,  900  feet  in  length,  overlooking  the  river,  produces  a 
grand  effect,  which  is  due,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  three 
magnificent  towers;  for  the  site,  unfortunately,  is  low,  and 
the  building  itself  not  lofty  enough  for  its  extent.  The 
walls  are  of  brick,  faced  externally  with  magnesian  lime- 
stone; and  the  whole  edifice  is  separated  from  the  river  by 
a terrace  of  Aberdeen  granite.  It  is  panelled  with  rich 
tracery,  and  profu.sely  decorated  with  statues  and  shields 
of  arms  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  fi  om  the  Con- 
quest to  the  present  time.  In  the  S.W.  angle  is  the  Victoria 
Tower,  supported  upon  4 pointed  arches  60  feet  in  bright; 
it  is  75  feet  square,  and,  when  completed,  will  l)e  340  feet  in 
height  There  is  also  a tower  in  the  centre,  300  feet  high 
by  60  feet,  surmounted  by  a lantern ; and  the  clock  tower, 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  edifice,  with  its  richly  decorated  spire, 
rises  320  feet  The  House  of  Peers  is  an  apartment  97  feet 
long,  45  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high  ; magnificently  decorated 
throughout  with  carved  oak  panelling,  a profusion  of  gild- 
ing, paintings  in  fresco,  and  richly-stained  glass  windows. 
The  Hou.se  of  Commons  is  a somewhat  smaller  apartment, 
fitted  up  in  a much  plaiuer  style.  The  foundation  of  the 
building  was  laid  April  27.  1840. 

Government  Offices.— The»e  are  mostly  situated  in  and 
near  Whitehall ; the  Treasury,  Home  Office,  and  Board  of 
Trade,  occupy  one  range  of  buildings,  which  have  been 
recently  improved  by  a uniform  and  handsome  fiH’ade.  The 
Horse  Guards  and  Admiralty,  which  are  somewhat  nearer 
Charing  Cross,  have  little  to  admire  in  their  external  ap- 
pearance. The  Ordnance  Office,  also,  in  Pall  Mall,  is  a plain 
building.  Some  of  the  public  offices  are  in  Somerset  House, 
a spacious  and  handsome  quadrangle,  finished  in  1782,  from 
designs  by  Sir  W.  Chambers;  its  N.  facade.  200  feet  in 
length,  faces  the  Strand,  and  its  S.  front,  800  feet  long, 
overlooks  the  river,  viewed  from  which,  it  presents  one  of 
the  most  .striking  elevations  in  London.  The  Post-office,  in 
the  centre  of  London,  near  St.  Paul’s,  is  a spacious  and 
handsome  building,  completed  in  1829,  from  the  designs  of 
Smirke.  It  is  390  feet  long,  130  feet  wide,  and  64  feet  high. 
Its  facade,  which  is  towards  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  has  three 
lotiic  porticoes,  the  one  in  the  centre,  which  is  the  largest, 
being  surmounted  by  a plain  pediment.  The  Mint,  a stone 
building  of  Grecian  architecture,  finished  in  1811,  stands  on 
Tower  Hill,  and  occupiiis,  with  its  workshops  and  offices, 
about  10.000  square  yanls. 

The  Tower. — This  celebrated  fortress,  which  doubtless 
formed  the  nucleus  of  modern  London,  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  just  beyond  the  liberties  of  the  City.  It  oc- 
cupies an  area  of  12  acres,  enclosed  within  a wall  surrounded 
by  a ditch,  now  dry,  but  in  former  times  filled  with  water 
from  the  Thames.  On  the  S.  side  is  an  archway  called  the 
“Traitor’s  Gate.”  through  which  state  pri.soners  were 
brought  from  the  river.  The  most  ancient  part  of  the  ex- 
isting edifices — the  White  Tower — was  erected  about  1078. 
for  William  the  Conqueror,  by  Gundulph,  Bi.shop  of  Roches- 
ter. It  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  round 
which  are  placed  several  other  towers,  each  having  its  dis- 
tinctive name.  The  Tower  contains  the  Wellington  Bar- 
riu-ks,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  grand  store-house,  burned 
down  in  1841;  the  jewel-mom.  a modern  edifice,  in  which 
are  preserved  tlie  regalia  of  Great  Britain ; the  horse  armory, 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  armory,  and  the  church  of  St.  I*eter-ad- 
Vincula.  Besides  its  use  as  a fortress,  the  Tower  was  like- 
wise the  temporary  residence  of  several  kings  and  queens 
of  England.  But  with  its  history  as  a state  prison,  tor 
which  it  was  u.“ed  during  five  centuries,  events  are  connected 
of  much  greater  interest  than  any  that  pertain  to  the  jousts, 
fetes,  and  entertainments,  of  which  it  was  tlie  scene  while 
occupied  as  a royal  dwelling.  Within  its  walls  were  confined 
kings,  queens,  statesmen,  warriors,  and  philosophers.  IMany 
prisoners  were  here  privately  murdered,  and  many  publicly 
executed,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  smothered  by  order 
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of  Richard  III.,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  tormet ; ani\ 
Anne  Roleyn,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Catherine  Howard,  anu 
the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Monmouth  among  the  latter; 
the  headless  bodies  of  whom  are  interred  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter. 

Places  of  Worshijy. — ^it.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  the  greatest 
architectural  ornament  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  best- 
knowu  edifice  in  it.  It  occupies  the  summit  of  Eudgatt 
Hill,  where  its  foundations  were  laid  June  21,  1675,  on  the 
site  of  the  former  cathedral,  which  was  destroyeil  in  the 
great  fire  of  1666.  It  was  finished  in  1710;  and  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  by  whom  this  m.agnificent  temjile  was  designed, 
lived  to  witness  its  completion.  It  is  510  feet  in  length, 
from  E.  to  W.,  while  the  transept  is  256  feet,  exclusive  of 
the  semicircular  portico  at  each  end;  tlie  lireadth  of  the 
W.  front  is  186  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  walls  116  feet. 
The  building  is  crowned  with  an  immense  dome,  surmounted 
by  a lantern  with  ball  and  cross — the  height  of  the  latter 
being  no  less  than  464  feet  from  the  ground.  Erom  Ludgate 
Hill  a fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  tV.  fa^-ade,  with  its  beau- 
tiful double  portico  of  coupled  columns  in  the  Coriuthian 
and  Composite  orders,  and  its  two  clock  towers,  each  222 
feet  high,  over  which  rises  the  gigantic  cup  ola.  This  vast 
structure,  which  is  built  entirely  of  Portland  stone,  cost  only 
747,954d  2s.  9(L,  paid  by  levying  a tax  on  coal.  The  interior 
is  extremely  deficient  in  ornaments.  Among  the  few 
monuments  it  contains  are  those  of  Lord  Nelson,  8ir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  Sir  John  Moore,  Dr.  Johnson,  Howard,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other  eminent  characters  of  modern 
times.  Side  by  side,  under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  lie 
interred  Britain’s  greatest  admiral  and  greatest  general  of 
the  present  era.  Lord  Nelson  and  the  Duke  of  tVellington. 

Westminster  Abbey,  after  St.  Paul’s,  the  finest  ecclesiastical 
edifice  in  Loudon,  and  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
pointed  style  in  England,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  and  Edward  I.,  when  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Saxon  minster,  founded  by  Sebert.  The  beautiful  chapel 
at  the  E.  end  was  added  by  Henry  VII.;  and.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  century,  the  upper  part  of  the  two  towers  at 
the  W.  end  were  erected  from  designs  of  Sir  Christopher 
W'ren.  It  is  360  feet  long,  and  195  feet  wide,  within  the 
walls.  In  this  noble  edifice,  the  kings  and  queens  of  Eng- 
land have  been  crowned  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
Queen  Victoria ; and  here  many  of  them  are  buried,  some 
with,  and  others  without  monuments.  In  the  S.  transept 
are  the  tombs  and  honorary  monuments  of  great  poets, 
from  Chaucer  down  to  Campbell,  whence  it  is  called  “ Poets’ 
Corner;”  and  in  other  parts  are  numerous  sculptured 
monuments  to  statesmen,  warriors,  philosophers,  divines, 
patriots,  and  men  of  eminence  generally,  many  of  whom 
are  interred  within  its  walls. 

Of  the  other  sacred  edifices  in  London,  the  most  remark- 
able are  St.  Bartholomew's  in  M'est  Smithfield,  exhibiting 
some  fine  specimens  of  Norman,  early  English,  and  later 
styles  of  architecture;  SI.  Saviour’s,  in  Southwark,  which 
boasts  of  the  be.st  early  English  architecture  in  London; 
St.  Stephen’s,  Walhrook,  with  an  exceedingly  fine  interior, 
and  generally  regarded  as  one  of  Wren’s  best  works;  and 
the  Temple  Church,  which  combines  transition  Norman  archi- 
tecture with  early  English.  Important  restorutiojis,  in 
this  church,  have  been  recently  completed  at  a cost  of 
£70,000.  Besides  these,  many  of  the  older  parish  churches 
are  elegant  structures:  among  those  worthy  of  being  speci- 
fied are  Bow  Church,  St.  Bride’s  in  Fleet  Street,  and  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields.  The  churches  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  century  are  altogether  inferior  in  design,  and 
mostly  in  a debased  Grecian  style.  Those  built  in  more 
recent  years  are  chiefly  adaptations  of  the  Gothic,  and  give 
favorable  indications  of  a return  to  a purer  taste.  Of  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  London,  the  largest  is  that 
called  St.  George’s  Cathedral,  in  Southwark,  finished  in  1848, 
at  a cost  of  about  £30.000.  The  Dissenting  places  of  wor.Miip 
are  mostly  plain,  unpretending  structures.  Altogether, 
there  are  about  760  churches  and  places  of  wor.«bip  in  the 
metropolis,  of  which  370  belong  to  the  Established  Chureh,  25 
to  the  Roman  Catholic.s,  and  the  remainder  to  the  various 
ecclesiastical  organizations  denominated  Dl«seuters.  Of 
the.se,  the  Independents  are  thO'  most  numerous,  and  have 
about  130  churches;  the  different  denominations  of  Metho- 
dists have  120  churches;  Baptists,  100;  Congregationalists, 
38;  Presbyterians,  18;  Mormons,  13;  Jews,  12;  Unitarian.s, 
7 : and  the  Lutherans,  6.  The  other  Dissenters  include 
about  a dozen  different  creeds,  but  are  not  nximerons. 

Public  Buildinys  intha  City. — Some  of  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  most  elegant  public  buildings  in  the  metropolis, 
are  situated  within  the  city.  The  nvit  ieus  of  the  whole  is 
formed  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
the  Mansion  Ho-use,  which  all  face  towards  an  o])ea  area, 
the  centre  of  bustle  and  business,  near  the  middle  of  the 
city,  and  whirb  is  further  adorned  with  the  handsome  offices 
of  severaJ  assurance,  companbis.  Thp  Bank- of  Enyland.in 
Threa<lne<‘(,lle  Street,  belonging  to  a charteix'd  company, 
established  in  1693,  under  the  inanageHient  of  a governor 
deputy-governor,  and  twenty  directors,  was  built  in  1732. 
It  has,  since-  that  period,  received  various  additions  and 
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hu pro V laments,  and  now  forms  a low,  flat,  insulated,  irregu- 
lar parallelogram,  covering  4 acres  of  ground.  Adjoining 
the  Bank  of  England  is  the  Eoyal  Exchange,,  an  extensive 
and  ornate  building,  having  a Corinthian  portico,  sur- 
mounted by  a pediment,  enriched  by  sculpture.  It  sur- 
rounds an  open,  interior  quadrangle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a marble  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Lough.  In  this 
court,  which  is  surrounded  by  covered  arcades,  the  meetings 
of  the  merchants  on  ’Change  are  held.  An  equestrian  sta- 
tue, by  Chantrey,  of  th(;  Duke  of  M'ellington,  occupies  the 
area  in  front  of  the  building.  The  Itoyal  Exchange  was 
originally  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  loGT ; and 
having  been  burned  down  in  1666,  it  was  rebuilt,  and 
opened  in  1669.  This  second  Exchange  having  been  also 
burned  down  January  10,  1838,  the  present  edifice  was 
erected  on  its  site.  The  Exchanges  for  special  purposes  are 
— the  Stock  Exchange,  in  Capel  Court,  the  Coal  Exchange, 
Lower  Thames  Street,  built  by  J.  B.  Bunning,  opened 
October  30,  1849,  by  Prince  Alhert;  it  is  a sumptuous, 
though  rather  incongruous  building,  the  great  Hall  of 
which  is  circular,  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  74  feet  to  the 
apex  of  the  glazed  dome,  with  which  it  is  covered;  the  Corn 
Exchange,  a tine  Doric  structure,  in  Mark  Lane,  opened  in 
1747,  and  enlarged  and  partly  rebuilt  in  1827. 

The  Mansion  House,  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
while  he  holds  the  office  of  first  magistrate  of  the  city,  was 
built  in  1739-53,  from  the  designs  of  Dance,  the  city  sur- 
veyor, at  a cost  of  £71.000.  It  has  a Corinthian  portico  in 
front,  and  stands  in  the  E.  end  of  the  Poultry,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Bank  of  England.  The  Guildhall,  situated  at  the 
X.  end  of  King  Street.  Cheapside.  is  the  oivic  palace  where 
the  principal  business  of  the  Corpo7-ation  of  the  City  of 
London  is  conducted;  and  the  magnificent  banquets  given 
here  have  rendered  City  feasts  proverbial.  This  edifice  was 
erected  at  different  periods,  as  may  be  perceived  from  its 
incongruous  ai’chitecture.  The  debased  Gothic  front,  with 
the  City  arms  in  the  centre,  was  finished  in  1789;  but  it 
has  since  been  frequently  r(‘palred.  The  Hall,  an  immense 
room,  in  which  3000  persons  can  dine,  contains  some  monu- 
ments of  ordinary  sculpture;  and.  at  the  W.  end,  raised  on 
pedestals,  are  the  well-known  colossal  figures  of  Gog  and 
Magog.  The  East  India  House,  containing  the  offices  of  the 
East  India  Company,  is  situated  in  Leadenhall  street.  It 
is  an  extensive  building,  with  an  Ionic  poiTico  in  front; 
and  contains,  besides  the  necessary  accommodation  for  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  the  Company,  an  excellent  library, 
rich  in  Asiatic  literature,  and  an  interesting  museum  of 
Indian  curiosities. 

Literature.  Scientific  Institutions,  &c. — London  has  long 
been  the  favorite  residence  of  literary  men,  drawn  thither 
probably  in  older  times,  ere  literature  had  assumed  its  pre- 
sent independent  position,  by  the  attractions  of  titled 
patrons.  But.  whatever  may  have  communicated  the  ori- 
ginal impulse,  we  have  now  the  fact,  that  the  metropolis  is 
the  great  centre  around  which  cluster  the  literary  and  .sci- 
entific men  of  the  country,  the  seat  of  the  principal  learned 
institutions,  and  the  head-quarters  of  journalism  and  of  the 
book  trade.  There  are  six  morning,  and  nearly  as  many 
evening  newspapers,  and  a host  of  other  journals,  which 
appear  weekly  or  at  shorter  intervals.  The  morning  papers, 
during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  require  each  a staff  of  14 
reporters.  The  chief  learned  institutions  are  the  Royal 
Society,  in  Somerset  House,  founded  in  1663,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest  a.ssociations  of 
the  kind  in  Europe;  its  object  is  the  promotion  of  general 
science : the  Koyai  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  incorporated 
in  1800.  pos.sessing  a magnificent  chemical  laboratory,  an 
extensive  library,  &c. ; l*rofessor  Davy,  afterwards  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  was  connected  with  this  institution,  when,  in 
1807.  he  made  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  the  fixed 
alkalies,  a discovery  which,  viewed  in  all  its  relations,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  science:  the 
Linnaean  Society,  incoriiorated  in  1802,  with  a valuable  li- 
bi-ary,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  botanical  collections 
in  the  world  ; a few  years  since,  tbe  East  India  Company 
presented  to  this  society  all  those  invaluable  collections, 
which  have  Ix'en  made  at  different  times  by  its  agents  in 
India : the  Zoological  Society,  incorporated  in  1829,  connected 
with  which  are  the  Zoological  Gardens,  with  a menagerie, 
stocked  with  animals  from  every  region  of  the  globe,  un- 
questionably the  first  collection  in  the  world  : the  Society  for 
the  Di [fusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  founded  in  1826.  incoi-po- 
rated  in  1832:  the  gi-eat  object  of  which  is  to  distribute, 
among  the  middling  and  poorer  classes,  works  on  science, 
&c..  at  a low  price;  this  is,  in  every  respect,  a useful  and 
admirable  institution,  and  posses.-es,  among  its  numerous 
members,  a large  share  of  the  talent  and  learning,  as  well 
ns  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names,  of  Great  Bi-itain  : 
the  Society  of  ,\ntiquaries.  in  Somerset  House,  founded  in 
1707  : the  Royal  Academy  of  Aids,  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
founded  in  1768:  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  founded  in 
1822 : the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  at  the  X.W.  corner  of 
Trafalgar  Siiuare.  founded  by  Linacre.  physician  to  Henry 
VIll.,  the  present  building,  finished  in  1825:  the  Royal  | 
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Geographical  Society,  founded  in  1830,  with  a choice  ge^.gr-a 
phical  library  and  large  collection  of  maps:  the  Institutiim 
of  Civil  Engineers,  established  in  1818:  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  founded  in  18.34.  and  possessing  a good 
library  of  arcbitectui-al  works  : and  the  Geological  Society; 
in  Somerset  House,  founded  in  1807. 

Educational  Institutions. — At  the  head  of  these  stands 
the  University  of  London,  established  in  1837,  solely  for  the 
purpo.se  of  conferring  degrees,  the  candidates  fer  which  are 
for  the  most  part  supplied  by  University  College  and  King's 
College.  The  senate  consists  of  a chancellor,  vice-chancellor, 
and  thirty-five  other  members,  who  hold  their  sittings  in 
Somerset  House.  Tbe  fticulties  are  those  of  arts,  law.  and 
medicine;  the  examinations  are  held  twice  a year.  In 
University  College,  which  was  opened  in  1828.  the  course  of 
education  embraces  the  classical  tongues,  science,  history, 
jurisprudence,  and  medicine,  religion  being  wholly  excluded. 
King’s  College  is  on  a similar  plan,  except  that  religion  is 
taught  in  it  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Chun  h 
of  England.  The  buildings  are  handsome,  especially  that 
of  University  College.  There  are  likewi.se  two  Episcopal 
theological  schools,  an  English  Pre.sbyterian.  a Baptist,  an 
Independent,  a Unitarian,  and  a. Jewish;  and  several  schools 
for  medicine,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  ic.  Of  the  nume- 
rous endowed  schools,  the  most  noted  are — St.  Paul’s  School, 
which  provides  a free  education  for  153  boys,  the  most 
advanced  of  whom  are  sent  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with 
exhibitions  of  from  50Z.  to  120/.  Milton,  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  Halley,  were  pupils  in  this  school,  which 
has  a high  reputation.  The  annual  revenues  two  about 
6000/.  Charter-House,  (a  corruption  of  Chartreuse.)  founded 
in  1611,  and  endowed  with  property  which  in  1815  yielded 
22,000/.,  supports  80  poor  brethren,  and  educates  40  boys, 
who  are  afterwards  apprenticed  or  sent  to  the  University. 
The  Merchant  Tailor.s’  School,  founded  in  1561.  furnishes 
a very  efficient  education  gratis  to  100  boys,  and  to  150  others 
at  rates  varying  from  bs.  to  2.<f.  6c/.  a quarter;  the  school 
has  43  fellowships  in  Oxford,  and  7 in  Cambridge. 

Christ’s  Hospital,  Newgate  Street,  better  known  as  the 
Blue-coat  School,  was  founded  in  1553,  as  a hospital  for  poor 
fatherless  children  and  foundlings,  although  many  are 
said  to  be  now  admitted  without  having  the  qualifica- 
tion of  poverty.  The  presentations  are  in  the  gift  of  tlie 
governors,  who  are  nearly  500  in  number;  and  each  of  whom, 
in  order  to  hold  that  office,  must  have  contributed  500/.  tc 
the  funds  of  the  institution.  The  establishment  in  Jyondon 
accommodates,  at  present,  920  boys ; and  there  is  a subsidiary 
hospital  at  Hertford,  where  are  generally  about  450  of  the 
younger  boys,  and  80  girl.s — making  in  all  1450  children 
maintained,  clothed,  and  educated  by  this  institution.  The 
Grecians,  as  the  most  advanced  in  classics  are  called,  are  sent, 
with  valuable  exhibitions,  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and 
those  in  the  mathematical  school  are  placed  with  com- 
manders of  ships,  and  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  the  hos- 
pital ; others  are  apprenticed  to  different  trades.  AVestmin- 
ster  School  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560.  for  the 
free  instruction,  clothing,  board,  and  lodgment  of  40  boys, 
called  king’s  scholars;  in  reality,  however,  each  now  pays 
about  45/.  a year.  Dryden.  Locke,  and  the  Earl  of  Mansfield 
were  in  this  school.  Besides  the  above,  and  numberless  pri- 
vate schools,  there  is  a free  school  in  amost  every  parish; 
and  the  National  Society  and  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  supply  instruction  to  many  thousands  of  children. 
These  societies  have  also  normal  schools. 

Museums,  &c. — The  British  Museum,  in  Great  Russel 
Street,  now  a spacious  and  imposing  edifice,  with  an  Ionic 
facade  and  sculptured  pediment,  built  during  the  last  30 
years,  was  founded  in  1753.  It  contains  an  immense  col- 
lection of  books,  manuscripts,  .sculptures,  coins,  minerals, 
stuffed  animals;  Egyptian.  Assyrian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  and 
other  antiquities.  This  noble  institution  is  open  three  days 
in  the  week  to  the  public,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  per- 
mission in  great  numbers.  The  library  of  printed  books  con- 
tains upward  of  460.000  volumes.  In  Greek,  and  perhajis 
al.so  in  Egyptian  antiquities,  this  collection  is  not  surpa.s.sed 
by  any  in  Europe.  The  National  Gallery  contains  some  very 
fine  pictures : but,  from  their  limited  number,  scarcely 
deserve  the  name  of  a national  collection.  One  end  of  the 
building  is  u.sed  for  the  annual  exhibition.s.  schools,  and 
lecture-rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy.  .Marlborough  House, 
in  I*all-Mall,  contains  a collection  of  paintings  Ity  Engli^^^h 
masters:  the  greater  part  of  which  was  pre.sented  to  the 
nation  by  Mr.  Richard  A'ernon.  in  1847.  Dulwich  Gallery, 
at  Dulwich.  5 miles  from  AVaterloo  Bridge,  contains  a fine 
collection,  especially  of  Dutch  paintings,  among  which  those 
of  Cuyp  occupy  a prominent  rank.  There  are  many  fine 
collections  of  pictures  and  statues  in  the  houses  of  the  nobi- 
lity, some  of  which  are  thrown  opcni  occasionally  to  the 
public.  The  Museum  of  the  Royal  Colle-ze  of  Surgt'ons.  on 
the  S.  side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  a handsome  new  building, 
erected  at  a cost  of  40.00#1'..  contains  some  curious  akelefi  n.s 
and  surgical  preparations.  'I'he  Soane  Museum,  on  the  N. 
side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  possesses  many  valuable  obje'  ts, 
con.sisting  of  books,  prints,  AISS..'  drawings,  maps,  modela. 
plans,  <tc.  There  is  also  a museum  in  Whitehall  A ai-u,  coP" 
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nected  with  the  United  Service  Club;  and  a Museum  of 
Practical  Geology  in  Jennyu  Street. 

Clubs. — .Many  of  these  establishments,  having  mo«t  ela- 
bcate  and  ornate  buildings,  form  some  of  the  principal 
architectural  features  of  the  metropolis.  They  are  situated 
chietiy  in  the  West  End,  in  and  near  I’all-Mall,  and  vie  with 
each  Ollier  in  elegance  :ind  luxury.  The  principal  ones  are 
the  Athen;eum,  possessed  of  a fine  library,  and  having  a 
great  many  artists  and  men  of  science  and  hdters  among  its 
members;  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  United  Service,  the 
Guards’,  and  the  .lunior  United  Service;  the  (}arlton,  the 
great  Tory,  standing  side  by  side  with  the  Reform  Club,  in 
Pall-Mall;  the  former  limited  to  800  and  the  latter  to  1400 
members;  the  Travellers’,  Brooks’,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
clubs,  and  the  rallying  point  for  the  Mliig  party;  White’s, 
also  a very  old  club,  frequently  chietiy  by  the  Conservative 
nobility;  the  Conservative;  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; and 
the  Garrick  clubs,  frequented  by  lovers  of  the  drama.  The 
entrance  fees  vary  from  9 to  BO  guineas,  and  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions from  5 to  12.  There  is  also  great  diversity  in  the 
number  of  members,  which  range  from  500  to  1500.  Many 
members,  who  have  no  house  in  town,  live  almost  entindy 
at  their  clubs,  hiring  only  a bedroom  in  the  neighborhood. 

Thp.dtres  arul  other  Places  of  Amusement. — The  two  prin- 
cipal theatres  (1853)  are  Covent  Garden  and  Her  IMajesty’s 
Theatre,  in  the  llaymarket,  which  have  carried  on,  for 
several  years,  a rivalry  in  the  representation  of  Italian 
operas.  Drury  Lane,  for  a series  of  years,  has  been  used 
for  the  performance  of  English  opera.",  melodramas,  and 
equestrian  feats.  The  llaymarket,  and  the  Princess’,  in 
Oxford  Street,  are  now  the  chief  theatres  in  the  IV’est  End 
where  the  regular  drama  is  performed.  The  other  principal 
theatres  are  Sadler’s  M'ells,  in  Islington;  the  Lyceum,  the 
Adelphi,  St.  .James’,  the  AT  toria,  the  Surrey,  and  Astle^  s, 
the  last  being  exclusively  devoted  to  equestrian  peiTorm- 
ances.  On  the  E.  side  of  Regent’s  Park  stands  the  Colosseum, 
a polygonal  structure,  with  a magnificent  Doric  portico  and 
cupola,  used  chietiy  for  the  exhibition  of  panoramic  views. 
Exeter  Hall,  in  the  Strand,  capable  of  containing  3000  per- 
sons, is  used  for  concerts  on  a grea^t  scale,  as  well  as  for  the 
annual  May  meetings  of  the  different  religious  societies.  In 
Hanover  Square  there  is  a large  hall  for  concerts  and  other 
puolic  assemblies.  In  AA'illis’  Rooms,  in  King  Street,  St. 
James’,  are  given  the  fashionable  balls  called  “ Almack’s;” 
also  lectures,  concerts,  Ac.  One  of  the  principal  attractions 
in  London  is  the  Zoological  Gardens,  in  Regent’s  Park.  The 
Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  though  on  the  whole  greatly 
inferior  to  the  former,  have  .some  points  of  superiority;  they 
cover  about  15  acres,  and  contain  a sheet  of  water  3 acres  in 
extent.  Vauxhall  Gardens,  on  the  S..  and  Cremorne  Gardens, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  are  also  favorite  places  of  resort, 
where  music,  fire-works,  and  balloon  ascents  are  among  the 
principal  attractions. 

Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions. — London  abounds 
with  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  disease,  lying-in  charities, 
asylums  for  orphans,  and  other  institutions  of  a like  nature. 
Among  thos  i most  deserving  of  notice  are  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  in  AVest  Smithfield,  first  founded  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, and  then  refounded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1540;  admit- 
ting patients  suffering  from  accident,  and  diseases  of  all 
kinds ; containing  580  beds,  and  ndieving  70,000  annually — 
Guy’s  Hospital,  Southwark,  founded  in  1721,  by  Thomas 
Guy,  a bookseller,  accommodating  580  in-patients;  it  has 
also  an  excellent  museum  and  theatre  of  anatomy — St. 
Thomas’  Hospital,  in  the  Borough;  St.  George’s  Hospital, 
near  Hyde  Park  corner,  with  a handsome  front  overlooking 
the  Green  Park;  the  Aliddlesex  Hospital,  founded  in  1745; 
AVestminster  Hospital;  and  various  other  hospitals  of 
smaller  size,  sujiported  chiefly  by  voluntary  contributions — 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  King’s  College  Ho.spital.  University 
College  Hospital.  &c.  There  are  medical  schools  attached 
to  the  above  institutions.  Bethlehem  Hospital,  (Bedlam.) 
in  St.  George’s  Fields.  S.  of  the  river,  is  appropriated  to  the 
Insane  poor.  The  building,  which  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance, extends  over  nearly  14  acres ; the  rooms  are  large  and 
airy,  well  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  can  accommodate  at 
least  400  patients.  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  also  for  insane 
patients,  was  founded  in  1751,  and  accommodates  260  per- 
sons. The  Foundling  Hospital  was  founded  in  1739,  by 
Captain  Coram  ; at  present  it  is  rather  an  asylum  for  illegi- 
timate ctiildren  whose  parents  are  known,  than  an  hospital 
for  foundlings,  as  it  was  originallj'.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren averages  about  500.  and  they  are  maintained  till  the 
age  of  12,  when  they  are  cither  ajiprenticed  or  provided  for 
otherwi.se.  Chelsea  Hospital,  (see  Chelse.v.)  Greenwich 
Hospital,  (sea  Greenwich.) 

Prpsons. — There  are  altogether  about  a dozen  criminal 
prisons,  three  of  which  are  in  the  city.  Newgate,  situated 
Dear  St.  Sepulchi-e’s  Church,  is  a gloomy  and  massive  struc- 
ture, formerly  used  for  debtors  as  widl  as  criminals,  but 
low  confined  to  felons,  and  accommodates  properly  about 
400.  Bridewell,  near  Blackfriars’  Bridge,  is  a house  of  cor- 
rection for  vagrants,  pilferers,  or  disorderly  persons,  sum- 
marily cenvifted  before  tlie  Lord  Alayor  and  Aldermen. 
Giltapur  iitreet  Compter,  near  Newgate,  which  it  resembles 
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in  its  architecture,  is  used  as  a place  of  confinement  for  aJj 
prisoners  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  and  the  London 
Sessions,  and  summarily  convicted  within  the  jurisdietioc 
of  the  city  magistrates.  A house  of  con-ection  is  attachec’ 
to  it.  It  holds  about  250.  Clerkenwell  J’rison,  belonging 
to  the  county  cf  Middlesex,  is  similar  in  character  to  the 
last.  The  House  of  Correction,  Gold  Bath  Fields,  which  will 
accommodate  about  1200  prisoners,  is  a very  extensive  brick 
building,  near  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  with  .spacious  courts  an.i 
airy  grounds.  The  classification  is  good,  and  the  silent  sys 
tern  is  followed,  connected  with  hard  laJjor.  A large  tread- 
mill employs  320  at  a time. 

Alillbank  Penitentiary,  or  Prison,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  an 
immense  brick  edifice,  designed  by  Jeremy  Bentham.  and  is 
said  to  have  cost  half  a million  sterling.  The  external  walls 
form  an  irregular  octagon,  and  enclo."e  upwards  of  16  acres 
of  land.  Its  ground  plan  resembles  a wheel,  the  governors 
house  occupying  a circle  in  the  centre,  from  which  radiate 
six  piles  of  buildings,  terminating  externally  in  towers 
The  average  number  of  inmates  is  about  700.  Fvery  convict 
sentenced  to  transportation  in  (Jreat  .Britain,  is  sent  here 
l)reviou.sly  to  the  sentence  being  carried  into  execution,  and 
re.mains  three  months  under  close  inspection.  Horsemongei 
Lane  Jail,  Southwark,  the  county  jail  for  Surrey,  contains 
about  250  pri.soners.  The  top  of  the  building  is  usi  d as  a 
place  of  execution.  The  AVestminster  House  of  Correction 
in  Tothill  Fields,  which  is  built  on  the  Panopticon  iirinciple, 
has  a court-yard  in  the  centre,  250  feet  in  diameter,  w ifh 
prisons  round  it  for  GOO  piwsons:  but  the  average  number 
confined  is  350.  The  silent  system  is  pursued,  and  a good 
classification  maintained.  The  Model  Prison.  Pcntonville, 
contains  1000  separate  cells.  The  inmates  are  detained  for 
two  years,  and  are  taught  useful  trades,  previous  to  trans- 
portation. The  principal  jirisons  for  debtors  are  the  Queen’s 
Bench  and  AVhitecross  Street  Prison. 

Civic  Corporation  and  Government. — The  chief  civic  officer 
of  London  is  the  Lord  Aiayor,  annually  elected  from  among 
the  aldermen  who  have  been  sheriffs.  He  is  installed  in 
office  November  9,  when  a procession  takes  place  called  " the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show.”  The  court  of  aldermen  consists  of  26 
members,  including  the  Lord  Alayor.  They  are  chosen  for 
life  by  the  householders  of  the  twenty-six  wards  into  which 
the  city  is  divided,  each  being  the  representative  of  a sepa- 
rate ward.  Such  as  have  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor, 
become  justices  of  the  quorum,  and  all  others  are  justices 
of  the  peace  within  the  city.  The  sheriffs,  two  in  number, 
are  annually  chosen  by  the  Livery,  or  general  asseinJdy  of 
the  freemen  of  London.  The  Common  Council  is  a court 
consisting  of  240  representatives,  returned  by  25  of  the 
wards,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  extent;  the  26th,  (t 
Bridge  Ward  'Without,  being  represented  by  an  alderman. 
The  general  business  of  this  court  is  to  legislate  for  the 
internal  government  of  the  city,  its  police,  revenues.  Ac. 
The  Livery  of  London  is  the  aggrt'gate  of  the  members  of  the 
several  city  companies,  of  which  tlKwe  are  81,  emliracing  the 
various  trades  of  the  metropolis.  Of  the  city  companies.  12 
are  termed  great  companies,  and  from  one  or  other  of  them 
the  Lord  Alayor  was  formerly  chosen.  In  order  of  prece- 
dence they  are : — The  Alercers.  Grocers.  Drapers.  Fishmon- 
gers, Goldsmiths,  Skinners.  Alerchant  Tailors.  Haberdashers, 
Salters,  Ironmongers,  A’iutners,  Cloth  workers.  AlanJ"  of 
the  companies  are  very  rich,  and  possess  large  halls:  few 
of  which,  however,  have  any  preteosious  to  architectural 
beauty,  except  Goldsmiths’ Hall,  behind  the  I’ost-office:  the 
Fishmongers’  Hall,  near  London  Bridge,  and  the  Ironmong- 
ers’ Hall,  in  Fenchurch  Street,  all  of  which  are  very  elegant 
structures. 

The  Metropolitan  Police. — The  organization  of  the  pre.seut 
most  effective  Police  force,  is  the  result  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
celebrated  bill  of  1829.  Before  that  pi>riod.  the  sti-eets  were 
often  unsafe  at  night,  from  the  small  number  and  unfitness 
of  the  watchmen  to  whom  the  pre.«ervation  of  order  was 
intrusted.  This  force  is  divided  into  the  city  police,  confined 
to  the  city  proper,  and  the  metrtipolitan  police,  which  latter 
consisted,  in  1852,  of  5549;  and  their  jurisdiction  extended 
10  or  12  miles  round  St.  P.aul’s.  In  1849.  the  total  number 
of  persons  apprehended  Iry  the  meti-opolitan  police  was  70.666. 
of  whom  24,556  were  f -males;  .34.746  were  discharged  by  the 
magistrate;  31,343  disposed  of  summarily,  or  held  to  bail; 
and  3643  tried  and  convicted,  only  703  being  acquitted.  Il 
the  same  year,  the  number  of  felonies  was  10.924.  alfectinj- 
property  to  the  amount  of  36.279/..  of  which  only  6709/ 
were  ultimately  recovered.  Only  about  one-third  of  tho.'je 
apprehended  could  read  or  write.  In  the  same  y<>ar.  the 
suicides  were  131,  besides  75  attempted.  Init  prevented — lower’ 
numbers  than  in  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  difference  cf 
population.  The  fire-engine  establishment  has  ."even teen 
stations,  where  engines  and  firemen  are  kept  always  in 
readiness ; and  there  are  two  floating  engines  on  the  Thames 

Courts  of  Law. — The  courts  of  Chancery.  Common  Pleas, 
Queen’s  Bench,  and  Excheqinw,  are  on  the  AV.  side  of  AV’esb 
minster  Hall,  with  which  they  communicate.  The  hall 
itself,  which  was  built  by  AA'illiam  Rufus,  and  is  290  feel 
long.  68  feet  wide,  and  110  feet  high,  was  formerly  used  foi 
great  state  trials,  from  that  of  Sir  AVilliam  AA'allace  down  to 
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tliDse  cf  Vavren  Hastings  and  Loid  Melville,  which  were 
th.j  labt.  It  now  serves  merely  as  a promenade  for  lawyers, 
',1  urinp;  the  sittinsf  of  the  courts.  It  is  said  to  be  the  lonjrest 
ipartinent  not  supported  by  pillars  in  the  world,  except  the 
Hall  of  .1  ustice  at  I’adua.  The  Old  Bailey  Sessions'-house, 
idjoiniug  Newgate,  is  the  central  criminal  court  for  the  trial 
jf  prisoners  who  have  committed  offences  within  10  miles  of 
St.  Baul’s.  County  courts,  of  which  there  are  11  within  the 
inetropoli.s  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  were  esta- 
bli.slied  a few  years  ago  for  the  trial  of  small  debt  cases,  50i. 
being  the  limit.  The  Crown  appoints  the  judges,  who  are 
barri-sters.  Beside  the  above,  there  are  also  the  Clerkenwell 
Session-house,  the  city  police  courts,  which  are  presided  over 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  aud  one  of  the  Aldermen ; and  the  11 
courts  connected  with  the  metropolitan  police,  each  of 
which  is  presided  over  by  a barrister  of  at  least  seven  years’ 
standing. 

ftDis  of  Court. — Of  these  there  are  four.  Inner  Temple, 
Middle  temple,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Gray’s  Tnn.  They  were 
originally  colleges  for  the  study  of  law,  but  now  are  little 
more  than  residences  J'or  lawyers.  A law  student,  in  order 
to  be  called  to  the  bar,  has  merely  to  be  entered  as  a member 
of  one  of  the.se  inns,  and  to  dine  a cerhiin  number  of  times 
in  the  common  hall.  Subordinate  to  the  Temple  are  Clilford’s. 
Clement's,  Lyon’s,  and  New  Inns.  Lincoln's  Inn  is  situated 
between  Chancery  Lane  and  the  extensive  square  called 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  During  a portion  of  the  year,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  sits  in  the  old  hall,  and  the  Vice-Chancelloi-s 
hold  their  sittings  in  adjoining  buildings,  A magnificent 
hall  and  library,  in  the  Tudor  style,  from  the  designs  of 
Hardwick,  have  recently  been  erected  in  the  gardens.  Sub- 
ordinate to  Lincoln’s  is  Furnival’s  Inn  in  Ilolborn.  Gray’s 
Inn  stands  on  the  N.  side  of  Ilolborn.  and  ha.s  attached  to  it 
two  Inns  of  Chancery' — Stabile  In7a,  and  Barnard'.s  Inn.  The 
gardens,  first  planted  about  the  year  1600,  were  a fashionable 
promenade  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  for  some  time 
after. 

Markets. — These  are  numerous,  but,  excepting  for  the 
articles  sold  in  them,  none  are  worthy  of  notice ; pre.sent- 
ing,  as  they  do,  little  to  attract,  either  in  external  beauty 
or  in  internal  arrangement.  The  principal  ones  are.  Bil- 
lingsgate, for  fish;  Ilungerford,  fish,  butcher-meat,  and  ve- 
getables; Farringdon,  butcher-meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit; 
Covent-Garden,  vegetables,  fruit,  flowers,  and  plants,  both 
green-house  and  hot-house;  Leadenhall,  poultry,  game, 
hides,  aud  cattle-horns ; Newgate,  butcher-meat,  carcass  and 
retail,  (the  most  exten.sive  carcass  market  in  London;)  and 
Smithfield,  (formerly  the  great  place  of  executions,  and 
where  so  many  martyrs  di(!d  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,) 
the  great  market  for  cattle  and  .sheep,  long  felt  to  be  a 
nuisance,  from  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  but 
about  to  be  removed  to  a suburban  locality,  in  i)ursuance 
of  an  Act  passed  by  Parliament  in  1852.  It  is  difficult,  or 
perhaps  impossible,  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed  in  London.  In  184G,  nowever, 
there  were  sold  in  Smithfield  and  Leadenhall  markets 
alone — 
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conductors  and  drivers  by  whom  they  are  managed  pay.  for 
licenses,  1750h  annually.  The  cabs  number  about  3501' 
Numerous  small  steamers  ply  on  the  Thames,  affording  the 
most  convenient  means  of  communication,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  to  all  points  of  the  river  between  Kichmond  and 
Woolwich,  a distance  of  18  miles.  Besides  these  fcicilities 
for  locomotion,  parcels  are  delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis by  a joint-stock  company.  The  external  means  of 
conveyance  comprise  railways,  canals,  and  steam-voscls. 
Seven  railways,  affording  means  of  transit  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  have  stations  in  London;  they  are  the  Gia-at 
Western,  North-Western,  Great  Northern,  Fastern  Counties. 
Blackwall,  South-Eastern,  or  Dover,  Brighton  and  South- 
coast,  and  the  South-Western.  Some  of  them,  as  the  North- 
Western,  with  its  Doric  temple  for  an  entrance,  and  the 
Great  Northern,  with  its  gigantic  arches,  have  termini  of  a 
most  expensive  kind,  though  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  architectural  suitablene.ss  of  such  erections.  The  canals 
strictly  connected  with  London  are  seven  in  number — the 
Grand  Junction,  Kegent’s,  Bromley  and  Lea,  Lea  Union  or 
Sir  George  Duckett’s,  Kensington,  Grosvenor,  and  Surrey; 
this  last  follows  nearly  the  line  of  the  canal  cut  by  Canute 
the  Dane,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  his  vessels  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  river,  past  the  defences  of  Old  London 
Bridge.  A large  fleet  of  steam  vessels  afford  constant  means 
of  transit  for  passengers  aud  goods  between  the  Thames  and 
all  parts  of  the  E.  and  S.  coast  of  England,  the  E.  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  the  N.  ports  of  the  continent;  while,  from  the 
ea.sy  means  of  transit  by  railway,  Southampton  may  be 
esteemed  the  out-port  of  Loudon,  through  which  she  com- 
municates by  steam  with  the  most. distant  parts  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  with  the  antipodes. 

Commerce,  Docks,  &c. — The  port  of  London  extends  from 
London  Bridge  to  a little  below  Blackwall,  and  is  divided 
into  the  l^ool,  Limehouse  Beach,  Greenwich  Reach,  Black- 
wall Beach.  .-ind  Bugsby’s  Reach;  it  is  under  the  care  of 
the  corpoi  .iion  of  the  city  as  con.servators.  The  docks, 
.some  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  are  surrounded  by 
whai'fs,  sheds,  storehouses,  vaults,  aud  warehouses  of  the 
most  spacious  kind.  8t.  Katherine’s  Docks,  London  Docks, 
the  West  India  Docks,  and  the  East  India  Docks,  extend 
along  the  N.  Lank  of  the  river,  at  intervals,  from  the  Tower 
to  Blackwall ; and  on  the  8.  bank,  between  Botherhithe  and 
Deptford,  are  the  Commercial  Docks.  The  tide  rises  18  feet 
at  spring.s,  and  14  feet  at  neaps,  at  the  London  Docks;  and 
the  depth  at  low  water,  spring-tides,  on  the  outer  sill  of  8t. 
Katherine’s  Docks,  the  deepest  in  the  port,  is  10  feet.  The 
largest  is  the  West  India  Import  Dock,  2600  feet  long,  500 
broad,  and  capable  of  containing  204  vessels  of  300  tons 
each.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  in  1850,  numbered 
2735  sailing,  and  318  steam,  aggregate  torrnage,  667,297; 
being  129,000  less  than  New  York  the  year  previous. 

The  foreign  exports  of  London,  in  1850,  amounted  to 
14,137 .627L,  being  an  increase  over  1845  of  above  3,000.000?. ; 
the  foreign  exports  of  Liverpool,  for  the  same  period,  in- 
creased from  26,000,000?.  to  35,000.000?.;  in  1851,  the  value 
of  exports  from  London  amounted  to  14.489,494?.;  in  1852, 
15,802,122?. ; and  in  1853,  to  22.991,082?. ; the  enormous 
coasting  trade  of  the  metropolis,  however,  renders  it  superior 
to  every  other  port  in  the  world,  in  the  number  of  ve.ssels 
and  the  amount  of  tonnage  frequenting  it;  but  no  returns 
being  published  to  show  the  actual  amount  of  this  tonnage, 
only  an  approximation  can  be  given.  About  5,000,000  tons 
of  .shipping  enter  the  port  annually,  of  which  1.500,000  are 
from  foreign  ports,  500,000  from  the  colonies,  and  3,000,000 
are  coasters.  The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coal 
trade  alone  is  above  10.000,  importing,  in  1851,  3.236,542 
tons  of  coaLs.  In  1851,  6593  foreign  vessels,  of  which  1403 
were  steamers,  and  3748  British  vessels,  entered  from  foreign 
ports.  The  exjiorts  consist  chiefly  of  British  manufactures, 
though  a large  quantity  of  the  foreign  imports  also  are  re^ 
exported.  The  bullion  exported  in  1853.  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  21,250,000?.  Of  this  5,750.000?.  was  silver, 
all  of  which  went  to  India,  China,  and  Mauritius,  except 
530,000?.  sent  to  the  continent.  The  distribution  of  gold, 
taken  in  round  numbers,  was  as  follows:  4.000.000?.  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  1,000,000?.  to  the  Mediterranean, 
9,500.000?.  to  the  continent,  375,000?.  to  the  "West  Indies, 
286.000?.  to  Brazil,  and  105,000?.  to  Africa.  Since  the  disco- 
very of  the  Australian  mines,  the  precious  metals  have 
constituted  the  most  Important  item  of  British  commerce 
received  at  this  port.  The  following  statement  exhibits  the 
quantity  of  gold  received  and  delivered  during  four  yeair 
ending  1853,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  which,  it  may  liere 
be  remarked,  is  the  most  extensive  moneyed  institution  ijt 
the  world : — 

Gold  rooeived.  Gold  delivered 

laid £.5,9.'{6,!»,ii) 

1851 i:i.:t7<),(i7* 3.4Wi,500 

18.5'2 18,7-.'0,866 4.7.'2.r3 

1853  15..332.008  14,0;.7,.3a2 


Total,  ....  £53,372,594  £26,001,22' 

In  the  total  of  exports  and  imports,  bullion  of  course  H not 
Included.  The  imports  consist  of  every  k^ud  of  article 


Sheep 1,514.130  I Fowls  . 3,296.400 


Cattle 223.560  Rabbits  . . • . . 680,000 

Calves 26,422  | Hares 48,000 


Allowing  for  carcasses  imported  by  steam  and  otherwise,  the 
annual  consumption  of  butcher-meat  has  been  estimated  at 
240.000  bullocks.  1,700,000  sheep,  28,000  calves,  and  35,000 
pigs,  besides  vast  quantities  of  bacon  and  ham.  Exclusive 
of  eggs  brought  from  various  ])arts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
70,000,000  to  75.000,000  are  imported  annually  from  France 
and  other  continental  countries.  About  13.000  cows  are 
kept  in  the  metropolis  and  its  environs,  for  the  supply  of 
milk  and  cream.  The  consumption  of  wheat  may  be  esti- 
mateil  at  about  1,600,000  quarters  a year. 

Manufactures. — It  would  be  almost  endless  to  specify  the 
different  kinds  of  articles  manufactured  in  London,  llere 
are  the  largest  breweries,  d^tilleries,  and  sugar-refineries  in 
the  kingdom ; and  this  was  long  the  principal  .seat  of  the 
silk-weaving,  and  still  employs  above  14,000  workers  in  that 
branch;  it  has  exten.'Jive  manufactures  in  metal,  including 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  plate,  jewelry,  watches,  and  brass- 
work,  occupying  likewise  above  14.000  workmen;  and  as 
many  more  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  books  and 
prints.  Millinery  occupies  40,000;  the  making  of  clothes 
and  slops  above  28,000,  and  boots  and  shoes  as  many  more. 
Besides  these  branches,  12,000  are  engaged  in  cabinet-mak- 
ing, and  many  thousands  in  coopering,  coach-building, 
leather-working,  hat-making,  ship-building,  rope-making, 
mast-making.  &c..  all  of  wliich  are  di>i)avtments  of  manu- 
facture conducted  on  a hu’ge  scale;  and  there  are  numerous 
extensive  chemical  works,  soap-manufactories,  and  dye- 
woi'ks. 

Means  of  Convej/ance. — This  is  of  two  kinds,  internal  and 
external.  'I'he  former  is  accomplished  by  means  of  omni- 
bu.sw.  cabs,  and  steamboats.  The  omnibuses,  3000  in  number, 
ply  on  all  the  indncipal  thoroughfares  to  every  part  of  the 
metropolis,  and  to  all  the  neighboring  villages;  they  pay 
duty  to  the  amount  of  324,000?.  annually;  aud  the  7000 
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brought  fiori  foreign  parts;  a list  of  them,  in  fact,  would 
form  ail  epitome  of  the  articles  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 
For  East  and  tV'esrt  India  produce.  London  is  the  great  port; 
tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  wine,  corn,  timber,  tallow,  hiiles,  wool, 
and  drugs,  form  large  items  on  the  list.  All  articles  im- 
posed must  be  entered  at  the  Custom-house,  a large  build- 
ing by  the  river  side,  between  London  Bridge  and  the  Tower ; 
the  long  room,  where  public  bu.siiiess  is  transacted,  is  1S5 
feet  long,  6(3  feet  wide,  and  o5  feet  high.  The  amount  of 
customs  taken  here,  affords  an  excellent  means  of  estimat- 
ing the  comparative  value  of  the  imports  of  London.  The 
amount  received  in  1849  was  11,070,1761.,  (being  only  700,0001. 
less  than  the  total  amount  of  its  foreign  exports  for  the  same 
year;)  while  the  total  amount  of  customs  for  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  same  year,  was  22,483,9561. ; showing  that 
nearly  a half  of  the  whole  amount  was  received  at  Lomlon. 
The  custom  duties  collected  at  this  port  in  1851,  amounted 
to  11,241.2811. 

Gas,  Water,  l<ewerage. — London  is  supplied  with  gas  by 
twenty  companies,  producing  above  15.0(10,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  day.  There  are  seven  water  companies,  supplying 
daily  44.573,979  gallons,  being  at  the  rate  of  164  gallons  for 
each  house.  The  principal  source  whence  water  is  obtained 
is  the  Thames,  some  of  the  companies  deriving  their  supplies 
from  the  river  as  high  up  as  K(ov,  and  some  as  far  down  as 
between  IVestminster  and  Waterloo  bridges.  Sjiring-water, 
from  Hertfordshire,  is  brought  in  by  an  aqueduct  called  the 
New  River,  40  miles  in  length,  including  windings;  and  a 
further  supply  is  drawn  from  the  river  Lea.  Artesian  wells, 
of  excellent  water,  may  be  formed  in  any  part  of  London, 
by  boring  down  to  the  chalk;  but  such  a source  of  .supply 
for  the  metropolis  would  seem  little  to  be  depended  upon, 
from  the  fact,  that  existing  wells  of  this  kind  have,  in  recent 
years,  been  rapidly  lowering  in  level.  Some  portions  of 
London  are  well  drained ; but  in  others,  such  as  Bermondsey, 
Westminster,  Wapping,  whiu’e  the  sewers  are  below  the  level 
of  high  water,  the  drainage  is  necessarily  impi'rfect;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  malignant  fevers,  and  other  epidemic 
diseases,  make  fearful  ravages  among  the  inhabitants  of 
those  districts.  But  although  much  I'cmains  to  be  done, 
the  system  of  sewers  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Loudon,  from  their  great  depth  and  immense 
size.  Hitherto,  the  Thames  has  formed  the  great  outlet  for 
all  the  .sewers:  but  the  opinion  has  become  very  general, 
that  the  river  should  no  longer  be  employed  for  such  a pur- 
pose. and  that  a vast  subterranean  canal  should  be  dug  on 
each  side  of  the  river  to  receive  the  drainage  of  the  sewers 
coming  from  the  interior  of  the  town,  and  to  convey  it  to  a 
considerable  distance,  wliei’e  it  may  be  converted  to  some 
useful  purpose,  or  be  discharged  into  the  river  so  far  down 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  brought  back  by 
the  returning  tide. 

Cemete.rie,s. — Extr.a-mural  interment  is  of  verj'  recent  date, 
and  is  still  only  very  partial ; most  of  the  cemeteries  being 
too  distant  and  expensive  for  the  poorer  classes.  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery,  in  which  several  royal  personages  have 
been  buried,  was  opened  in  1832;  it  occupies  about  48  acres 
of  ground,  and  is  tastefully  planted  and  laid  out.  There  is 
another  at  Highgate,  about  20  acres  in  extent,  and  others 
at  Stoke  Newington.  Broinpton,  Norwood.  &c. 

The  Parks. — ()f  these  the  largest  and  most  fashionable  is 
Hyde  Park,  which  lies  between  the  Uxbridge  and  Kensington 
roads,  and  contains  about  400  acres.  It  has,  towards  the  S. 
side,  a large  artificial  lake,  called  the  Serpentine,  which  is 
spanned  by  a handsome  bridge  of  five  arches,  at  the  entrance 
to  Kensington  Gardens.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  Park 
on  the  S.  side,  is  by  a triple  archway  close  to  Apsley  House, 
and  within  a few  yards  of  that  point  is  the  beginning  of 
Rotten  Row,  a narrow  .stripe  railed  off  for  equestrians,  and 
stretching  about  1 mile  toward, s Kensington.  Somewhat 
further  N.,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Serpentine,  is  a 
fashionable  drive  called  the  Ladies’  Klile,  which  extends 
nearly  to  the  bridge  before  mentioned ; and  here,  on  the 
summer  afternoons,  may  be  seen  vast  numbers  of  splendid 
eiiuipages  driving  up  and  down,  while  others  make  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  park.  On  Sunday  afternoon  it  is  frequented, 
for  the  most  part,  by  an  inferior  description  of  equipages, 
while  the  footpath  on  each  side  is  crowded  with  promenaders 
of  all  ranks — many  of  the  highest.  The  principal  entrance 
on  the  N.  side  is  at  the  end  of  Oxford  Street,  and  is  adorned 
with  an  elegant  arch  of  white  marble,  which  formerly  stood 
in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace.  Kensington  Gardens,  with 
which  Hyde  Park  communicates  at  several  points,  are 
well  wooded  and  finely  laid  out.  Here  carriages  are  not 
admitted. 

N/..  James’  Park  (83  acres)  extends  from  Buckingham 
Palace  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  in  its  centre  is  an  orna- 
mented sh<-et  of  water,  studded  with  islets  covered  with 
trees  end  shrubs,  and  round  which  swim  a gr(>at  variety  of 
equatic  fowls.  St.  .lame.s’  Park  is  a favorite  resort  of  the 
humbler  classes,  esnecially  on  Sunday.  The  Green  Park, 
71  acres  in  extcur.  lies  between  St.  .lames’  Park,  on  the  S., 
and  I’iccadilly  on  the  N.  On  the  E.  side  it  is  overlooked 
b_v  Stafford  House.  Bridgewater  House,  Sjien.ser  House,  and  | 
other  noble  mansions.  Regent’s  Park,  on  the  N.  side  of  j 


London,  covers  an  area  of  403  acres.  Round  the  park  is  ai 
agreeable  drive,  nearly  2 miles  long,  and  an  inner  circular 
drive  encloses  the  Botanic  Gardens.  At  the  N.  end  a;e  th( 
Zoological  Gardens,  to  which  a fine  broad  avenue  leads 
along  the  centre  of  the  park,  with  clu.sters  of  trees  on  eacl 
hand,  and  footpaths  ramifying  out  in  all  directions  Victoria 
Park,  on  the  N.E.  of  London,  was  recently  laid  out  and 
planted  as  a place  of  recreation  for  the  inhabitaute  of  Spilal- 
fields  and  Bethnal  Green.  Battersea  Parle  has  been  lately 
formed  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  oppo.site  to  Chelser. 
Hospital,  at  a cost  of  £200,000. 

History. — In  the  reign  of  Nero,  London  was  already  » 
place  of  considerable  importance;  and,  after  the  Romans 
left  Britain,  it  is  supposed  to  have  become  the  capital  of  the 
East  Saxon  kingdom.  Little  more  is  known  of  it,  during 
the  Heptarchy,  than  that  it  suffered  severely  by  fire  in  764, 
798,  and  801.  When  England  was  united  under  one  mo- 
narch, London  became  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and. 
soon  afterwards,  it  was  saeked  by  the  Danes.  At  the  Con- 
quest. London  submitted  to  William,  and  received  from  him 
a charter,  which  is  still  preserved ; and,  on  Hie  accession  of 
Henry  1..  a new  charter  was  granted — the  model  from  which 
Magna  Charta  was  taken — restoring  the  jirii  ilegB.-,  which 
existed  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Jmndon  Bridge, 
erected  instead  of  a wooden  one,  was  begun  in  1176,  and 
finished  in  1209.  This  was.  to  a great  extent,  the  .'^ame  that 
was  taken  down  in  1832.  In  1218.  the  forest  of  Middlesex 
was  cleared,  and  that  portion  of  Louden  N.  of  the  city 
began  to  be  built.  In  1236,  water-pipes  began  to  be  laid  in 
the  city : and,  early  in  the  14th  century,  coal  was  first  in- 
troduced. In  1328,  the  village  of  Southwark  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  city,  as  it  had  previously  served  as  a place 
of  refuge  for  malefactors.  In  1349  and  1361,  London  was 
visited  by  the  plague.  In  1381  broke  out  the  rebellion  of 
AVat  Tyler,  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Alayor,  hence 
the  dagger  on  the  city  arms.  In  1416.  lamps  v/ere  intro- 
duced ; in  the  same  century,  some  of  the  principal  streets 
were  paved,  and  wooden  houses  began  to  be  replaced  by 
others  of  brick.  In  the  next  century  still  greater  improve- 
ments were  effected.  Westmin.ster  was  now  connected  with 
the  city,  by  a row  of  noblemen’s  mansions  along  the  river, 
one  of  which,  Northumberland  House,  still  remains  at  the 
extreme  W. 

In  the  17th  century,  Spitalfields  was  covered  with  houses ; 
and  the  space  N.  of  the  Strand,  as  far  as  Holborn,  and  from 
Temple  Bar  to  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  Avere  extensively  built 
upon,  as  well  as  the  neighborhoods  of  Charing  Cross  and 
Pall-Mall.  The  New  River  Avas  completed,  and  many  houses 
Avere  supplied  Avith  water;  seAvers  were  dug;  smooth  pave- 
ments Avere  laid  doAvn  for  passengers;  and  hackney-coaches 
came  into  general  use.  But  the  streets  Avere  so  narroAV  and 
dirty,  and  the  houses  in  so  filthy  a state,  that  the  city  Avas 
scarcely  ever  exempt  from  the  plague,  Avhich  sometimes 
committed  great  ravages.  In  1666,  the  great  fire  broke 
out.  and  spread  over  .336  acres,  destroying  13.200  bouses,  90 
churches,  and  many  public  buildings.  In  rebuilding,  con- 
siderable improvements  Avere  introduced;  and  a fire  in 
SotAthAA'ark,  10  years  after,  gave  a similar  opportunity  of 
improving  that  district.  Population  and  trade  noAv  rapidly 
increased,  partly  from  the  immigration  of  French  Prob'st- 
ants.  driven  from  their  country  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  18th  century,  the  metropolis 
steadily  advanced  in  extent,  prosperity,  and  sidendor.  In 
1780  took  place  the  Gordon  riots,  Avhen  the  mob  were  in 
possession  of  London  for  tAvo  days,  and  committed  friirhtful 
havoc.  Since  that  disgraceful  outbreak,  the  peace  of  Lon- 
don has  never  been  seriously  endangered : and  the  troops 
stationed  in  and  around  the  caiiital,  together  Avith  the 
effective  police  force  that  now  exists,  seem  quite  ailequate 
to  insure  it  against  any  similar  disturbance.  The  extension 
and  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  London 
during  the  pre.sent  century,  are  still  greater  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  further  changes  of  great  importance  are 
ijoAv  in  operation. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  recent  times  in  the  history 
of  the  metropolis,  is  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  Great 
World’s  Exhibition,  originated  by  Prince  Albert.  The  mag- 
nificent edifice,  formed  of  glass  and  iron,  in  Avhich  was  ex- 
hibited the  unparalleled  collection  of  manufactures  and 
works  of  art  there  brought  together,  was  erected  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  opened  IMay  1,  1851.  It  was  above  a third  of  a 
mile  long,  (1848  feet.)  408  feet  Avide,  48  feet  high  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  24  feet  at  the  sides;  it  covered  18  acres  of  ground, 
was  composed  of  702  tons  of  Avrought  and  3784  tons  of  cast 
iron ; 896,000  superficial  feet  of  glass ; 600,000  cubic  feet  of 
wood,  and  cost  347,9377.  The  number  of  exhibitors  was 
13,9.37.  and  the  value  of  the  articles  exhibited  was  estimated 
at  1,781,9297. ; of  Avhich.  1.031,6077.  belonged  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  79.9017.  to  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  670.4207.  to  foreign  countries.  The  Exhibition 
remained  open  till  October  11.  being  5 months  and  11  days 
and  Avas  visited  by  6.0.39.195  per.«ons;  the  highest  number  ol 
visitors  any  one  day  being  109,760.  and  the  smallest  number, 
9327.  'J’he  total  money  drawn  amounted  to  561,2437..  of 
which  423,7927.  were  for  admission.  The  whole  structure 
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wa.i  retiovccl  in  1852,  and  re-erected,  (1853,)  on  a still  more 
tnauuiiicent  scale,  at  Sydenham.  The  metropolis  sends  16 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  whom  4 are  returned 
by  the  City.  Pop.  in  1801,  958.863;  in  1811,  1,138,815;  in 
1821,  1.-378,947  ; in  1831,  1,554,994;  in  1841,  1,948,417;  and 
in  1851,  2,362,236;  in  1861  it  amounted  to  2,803,034.  Inhab, 
Londoner,  lun'don-er. 

LON'HON,  a small  post-vihage  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 142  miles  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

LONDON,  a post-  village,  capital  of  Laurel  co.,  Kentucky, 
100  miles  S.S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

LONDON,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Madison 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  railroad  connecti.ig  Columbus  with  Xenia, 
24  miles  W.  by  S.  of  the  former.  It  contains  4 churches,  1 
bank,  2 newspaper  offices,  and  a Union  school-house  which 
cost  about  $25,000.  A disastrous  fire  in  January.  1854,  con- 
sumed 10  stores  and  as  many  dwellings.  Pop.  1112. 

LONDON,  a small  village  of  Kirhland  co.,  Ohio. 

LONDON,  a po.sttownship  in  the  N.  part  of  Monroe  co., 
Michigan,  70  miles  S.E.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  839. 

LONODON.  a thriving  post-town,  capital  of  Middlesex  co., 
Canada  West,  on  the  Th  imes  Diver,  and  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  81  miles  W.  of  Hamilton,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  120  miles  E.N.E.  of  Windsor,  opjjosite  Detroit.  It  is 
the  entrepot  of  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  regions  in 
Canada,  and  its  prosperity  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  openi!ig  of  the  Great  IV'estern  Railway.  It  contains  a 
savings’  bank,  3 branch  hanks,  27  assurance  agencies,  about 
70  stores  of  different  kinds,  and  extensive  iron  foundries 
and  machine  shops;  churches  for  the  Episcopalians,  Congre- 
gationalists,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  other  denominations,  2 or  3 printing- 
offices  issuing  newspapers,  several  grammar  and  other 
schools,  and  extensive  barracks.  London  is  an  electoral  dis- 
trict. and  returns  1 member  to  the  Provincial  Parliament. 
Pop.  in  1852,  6034;  in  1861, 11,555. 

LOXDON  BRIDGE,  a post-village  in  Princess  Anne  co., 
Virginia,  100  miles  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

LONDON  BRITAIN,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  659. 

LONDON  CITY,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Illinois,  14 
miles  N.E.  of  Vandalia. 

LONDONDERRY,  1 fin'd un-d5r^ree,  or  DKIURY,  a maritime 
?ounty  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  having  on  the  N.  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  Lough  Foyle,  E.  Antrim,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  Loughs  Neagh  and  Beg.  S.  Tyrone,  and  on  the 
W.  Donegid.  Area  810  square  mites,  or  518,270  acres,  of 
which  about  320,000  are  cultivated.  Pop.  in  1851,  191.868. 
Surface,  in  the  S.  and  centre,  mountainous;  elsewhei-e 
mostly  lowland.  Primary  granite  rocks  form  the  ba.sis 
of  the  district,  with  secondary  sandstones,  and  overlying 
trap  rocks.  Chief  rivers,  the  Foyle.  Bann,  and  Roe.  Soils 
various,  but  on  the  lowlands  mostly  fertile.  The  county 
was  granted  to  12  London  companies  by  James  I.,  after 
forfeiture,  by  the  rebellion  of  its  native  chiefs.  Hence 
the  prefix  of  London  to  the  ancient  name  of  the  county. 
Principal  towns.  Londonderry  and  Coleraine.  It  sends  4 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  2 being  for  the  county. 

LONDONDERRY,  a city,  parliamentary  borough,  and 
port  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Londonderry,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Foyle,  5 miles  above  its  expansion  into 
Lourrh  Foyle,  123  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Dublin;  hit.  (bridge)  54° 
59'  36"  N.,  Ion.  7°  19'  IV.  It  stands  on  an  oval-shaped 
hill;  the  buildings  rising  tier  above  tier  in  a very  pic- 
turesque manner.  The  oider  part  of  the  city  is  surrounded 
by  a wall,  about  1 mile  in  circuit,  which  forms  an  agreeable 
promcnaile;  but  the  housiis  now  extend  fora  considerable 
distance  beyond  it.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Foyle  is  a 
large  suburb,  called  the  IVaterside,  which  is  connected  with 
the  city  by  a magnificent  wooden  bridge,  1068  feet  long. 
Some  of  the  stia'ets  are  very  steep,  and.  though  lighted  with 
gas,  so  few  of  them  have  an  eh^gant  appearance,  that  Lon- 
donderry m.ay  emphatically  be  called  a town  of  back  streets. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  corporation-hall, 
court-house,  jail,  custom-house,  lunatic  a.sylum,  and  a Doric 
column,  surmounted  by  a statue,  erected  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  George  Walker,  the  intreind  governor  of  the  city  during 
the  memorable  siege  in  1689:  the  diocesan  free  gr.ammar 
school,  or  Foyle  College,  theatre,  linen-hall,  and  the  new 
barracks.  The  ecclesiastical  structures  are  tlie  cathedral  of 
the  see  of  Derry,  and  2 other  churches  belonging  to  the 
Est.abli.shment ; 2 Roman  Catholic  chapels,  with  4 Presby- 
terian. an  Independent,  and  2 Methodist  meeting-hou.«es. 
Besi.b's  Foyle  College,  already  mentioned,  there  are  several 
schools,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  National 
Schoo),  and  Gwyn's  charitable  institution  for  boa'^ding. 
clothing,  and  educating  poor  boys.  Three  or  four  newspa- 
pers are  publishi;d  here,  and  tlnn’e  are.«everal  branch  banks. 
The  n'gnufactorics  of  Londomhwrv  are  two  mills  for  spin- 
ning flax,  .sm-eral  flour-mill.s,  di-tilleries,  breweries,  ropenes. 
foundries,  and  tanneries,  and  a ship-building  yard.  'The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  linen  and  linen  yarn,  and 
large  (luantitics  of  eggs,  butter,  wheat,  oats,  and  oatmeal, 
amounting  in  value  to  above  a million  sterling.  'I'he  chief 
imports  are  timber,  barilla,  sugar,  rum,  flax-seed,  wiue.  and 
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tobacco.  The  salmon  fishery  of  the  river  and  the  Lough  h 
valuable.  At  spring-tides,  vessels  of  500  tons  can  dischargi- 
at  the  quays.  In  1850.  there  entered  the  port  716  vessels, 
tonnage  64,324;  and  391  steamers,  tonnage  102  652;  and 
there  departed  269  vessels,  tonnage  26,118;  and  338  steam- 
ers, tonnage  100.946.  Regular  communication,  by’  steamers, 
is  maintained  with  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Camp- 
belton.  'The  borough  returns  a member  to  Parliament.  Tbe 
most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  Londonderry  i? 
the  successful  resistance  it  made,  in  1689,  during  a siegu  of 
105  days,  to  the  forces  of  James  II.  It  was  built  in  its  pre 
sent  form  by  the  “ Irish  Society,”  or  London  companies,  vhc 
colonized  and  gave  name  to  the  county.  Pop.  in  1^51, 19.888 

LON^DGNDERRY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rock- 
ingham CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Manchester  and  Law- 
rence Railroad,  6 miles  S.  of  Manchester.  It  contains 
several  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Pinkerton  Academy. 
Pop.  1717. 

LONDONDERRY,  a post-town.ship  of  Windham  co.,  Ver- 
mont, on  both  sides  of  West  River,  about  73  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1367. 

LONDONDERRY,  a township  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  963. 

LONDONDERRY,  a post-township  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 35  miles  W.S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  711. 

LONDONDERRY,  a township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  1746. 

LONDONDERRY,  a township  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  2096. 

LONDONDERRY,  a post-vilhage  and  township  of  Guernsey 
co.,  Ohio,  90  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1407. 

LONDONDERRY,  a village  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio,  has  about 
200  inhabitants. 

LON/DONDERR  Y,  a parish  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia, 
co.  of  Cumberland. 

LONDONDERRY,  a .seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Col- 
chester, on  the  N.  side  of  Cobequid  Bay,  the  waters  of  which 
flow  W.  through  Mines  Bay  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  about  55 
miles  N.  of  Halifax. 

LON/DON  GROVE,  a post-township  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 34  miles  IV.S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  1642. 

LONODONTH'ORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

LONDRES.  See  London. 

LONE  .JACK,  a posUvillage  of  Jackson  co.,  Missouri,  about 
29  miles  S.E.  of  Independence. 

LONE  STAR,  a post-office  of  Titus  co..  Texas. 

LONE  'I'REE,  a postrvlllage  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois,  110 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

LONGA,  Ifin'gd,  an  uninhabited  islet  of  the  Hebrides,  It 
miles  N.E.  of  Scalpa.  Circle  about  1?  miles. 

LONG-A-COMING,  a post-village  of  Camden  co..  New 
Jersey,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Camden.  It  has  1 church. 

LONGANO.  lon-gd/no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  and 
6 miles  S.  of  Isernia.  Pop.  1124. 

LONGARONE,  lon-gd-rotoi,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  10 
miles  N.N.E.  of  B(dluno,  on  the  Piave.  Pop.  2000. 

LONGBOROUGH,  long'bar-uh,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

LONG  BOT'TOM,  a po.stroffice  of  Marshall  co..  W.  Virginia. 

LONG  BOTTOM,  a post-office  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio. 

LONG  BRANCH,  a post-village  and  watering-place  of 
Monmouth  co.,  New  Jersey,  on  the  seacoast.  about  33  miles 
S.  of  New  York.  Here  are  several  boarding-houses  and 
good  bathing-grounds,  which  are  much  frequented  by  the 
citizens  of  New  York  and  i’hiladelphia. 

LONG  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Virginia. 

LONG  BRANCH,  a post-village  of  .Monroe  co.,  Missouri,  60 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Jeffer.son  City. 

LONG  CANE,  a post-office  of  Abbeville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

LONG  CANE,  a po.sUoffice  of  'Iroup  co.,  Georgia. 

LONG  C.\NE  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  enters  Little 
River,  in  the  S,  part  of  Abbeville  district. 

LONG  C.INE  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  through  'Troup  co. 
into  the  Chattahooch(‘e  River,  a few  miles  below  IVest  Point. 

LONG'COTT,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Berks.  - 

LONG  CREEK,  of  IMecklenburg  co.,  North  Carolina,  flows 
into  Catawba  River  from  the  N.E. 

LONG  CREEK,  of  Stanley  co..  North  Carolina,  flows  south- 
ward into  Rocky  River. 

LONG  CREEK,  a postroffice  of  Loui.^a  co.,  Virginia. 

LONG  CREEK,  a post-office  of  New  Hanover  co..  North 
Carolina. 

LONG  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Attala  co..  IMississippi. 

LONG  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  Mississippi. 

LONG  DICK’S  CREEK,  of  Iowa,  flows  uato  Shikagua  or 
Skunk  River,  in  Jasper  co. 

LONG'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ot  Stafford 

LONGDON.  a jiarish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

LONGDON  ON  'TERN,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Salop 

LONG  EDDY,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  New  ifork. 

LONGEVTLLE,  ffiNc'zheh-veeP  or  lAxzh'veeP.  several  vil- 
lages of  France,  the  principal  of  whp-h  is  Loxieviu.e  St 
Avold,  l6N«'zheb-veeP  sixt  d'vold',  department  of  Moselle 
23  miles  E.  of  Metz.  Pop.  in  1852,  21^8 
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LONO  FALLS' CREEK,  a post-village  of  Daviess  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

L()NG'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LONG'FLEET.  a t.ytliing  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

LO.NG'FOUD,  a paii.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

LONtiFOitD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

LONGFORD,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  having  an 
area  of  421  square  miles,  or  269,440  acres,  of  which  about 
192,000  are  cultivated,  and  ld,675  under  water.  Pop.  in 
1841,  115.491;  in  1851,  82,350.  The  Shannon,  with  Loch 
Gonna  and  other  lakes,  border  on  the  county,  which  is 
crosseil  by  the  Royal  Canal.  Capital,  Longford.  It  sends 
2 county  rnember.s  to  the  Ilou.se  of  Commons. 

LONGFORD,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the 
above  county,  on  the  Camlin,  4 miles  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Shannon,  68  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1851, 
4144.  It  is  well  built,  clean,  and  thriving;  has  a handsome 
church,  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral;  large  county  court- 
house, county  jail,  cavalry  and  artillery  barracks,  infirmary, 
union  workhouse,  market-house,  and  large  markets  for  grain, 
butter,  and  leather. 

LONGFOR/GAN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  0 miles 
W.  of  Dundee,  with  which  it  communicates  by  railway. 
Pop.  1660.  Iluntly  Castle,  in  this  parish,  is  a pile  of  vast 
strength,  built  in  the  14th  century. 

LONGFOR/MACUS,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick. 

LONG  GLADE,  a po.st-ofiice  of  Augusta  co.,  Georgia. 

LONG  GREEN  ACADEMY,  a posLoffice  of  Baltimore  co., 
Maryland. 

LONG  GROVE,  a post-village  in  Lake  co.,  Illinois,  30  miles 
N.W.  of  Chicago. 

LONGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LONG  HILL,  a posLoffice  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey. 

LO.NGIIOPE,  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

LONG  ISLAND,  an  islet  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  Cork,  in  Roaring-water  Bay,  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Clear. 
Length  2 miles.  On  it  is  a coast-guard  station. 

LONG  ISLAND,  forming  part  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
lies  between  40°  33'  and  41°  6'  N.  lat.,  and  72°  and  74°  \V. 

Ion.;  being  .‘separated  from  New  York  by  a strait  about  half 
a mile  in  width,  called  the  East  River,  forming  the  W.  en- 
trance to  Long  Island  Sound,  which  also  separates  Long 
Island  from  the  state  of  Connecticut,  on  the  N.  Length 
about  115  miles,  greatest  breadth  about  20  miles.  Its  coasts 
are  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  inlets;  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  Gardiner’s  and  Great  Peconic  Bays,  which 
extend  into  the  island  at  its  eastern  extremity  nearly  30 
miles.  The  surface  has  no  great  elevations : along  the  N. 
coast  it  is  considerably  broken,  but  on  the  S.  mostly  level, 
sloijing  gradually  to  the  ocean.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated,  being  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  Long 
Lslaud  Railroad,  connecting  Brooklyn  with  Greenport,  tra^ 
verses  the  island  centrally  almost  throtighout  its  entire 
length.  A railroad  also  connects  Williamsburg  with  Flush- 
ing. Lighthouses  have  been  erected  at  various  points,  both 
on  the  N.  and  S.  shores  of  the  island,  and  on  Montauk  Point, 
its  eastern  extremity.  It  comprises  the  counties  of  King’s, 
Qu(!en’s.  and  Suffolk. 

LONG  ISLAND,  a small  island  in  the  Java  Sea,  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Billiton;  lat.  2°  51'  S.,  Ion.  1U7°  30'  E. 

LONG  ISLAND,  a small  island  in  the  .Java  Sea,  near  the 
S.E.  coa«t  of  the  island  of  Madura;  lat.  7°  16'  S.,lon.  113°  5'  E. 

LONG  ISLAND,  an  island  on  the  N.  coast  of  Papua;  lat. 
(N.  point,)  0°  53'  S.,  Ion.  134°  50'  E.  The  island,  though 
cidled  “ Long”  by  Dampier,  has  rather  a round  figure,  and 
its  circuit  is  at  least  40  miles. 

LONG  ISLAND,  an  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  New  Zealand, 
at  the  S.E.  entrance  to  Foveaux  Strait;  lat.  47°  17'  S.,  Ion. 
167°  25'  E. 

LONG  ISLAND,  a small  island  in  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Sound.  Cook’s  Straits,  New  Zealand;  lat.  41°  6'  S.,  Ion. 
174°  27'  E. ; about  4 miles  long. 

LONG  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Bahamas;  lat.  (N.  point)  23° 
41'  N.,  Ion.  75°  19'  W. ; about  70  miles  in  length  by  3 to  4 
in  breadth. 

LONG  ISLAND,  an  i.«land  of  British  North  America, 
Hudson’s  Bay ; lat.  55°  5'  N.,  Ion.  79°  W. 

LONG  ISLAND,  a name  applied  to  a group  of  the  Hebri- 
des, Scotland,  comprising  Lewis,  Harris,  Benbecula,  North 
and  South  Ui.st,  &c.,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  for- 
merly united,  and  comprehending  an  area  of  about  1200 
square  miles. 

LONG  ISLAND  LIGIPT,  on  the  N.E.  point  of  Long  Island, 
in  Boston  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  4^  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Point  Alderton.  'The  lantern,  which  is  7 feet  high,  is  sup- 
ported by  a tower  20  feet  in  height.  Lat.  42°  '20'  N.,  Ion. 
70°  58'  58"  W. 

LONG  ISLAND  SOUND,  a body  of  water  separating  Long 
Island  from  New  York  and  Connecticut.  Length  about  110 
miles,  breadth  from  2 to  20  miles.  It  communicates  with 
New  York  Bay  through  a narrow  channel  called  the  East 
River,  at  the  entrance  to  which  is  a remarkable  whirlpool, 
called  Hell  Gate. 

LONG  JOHN,  a post-village  of  Will  co.,  Illinois,  33  miles 
? W.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 
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LONG.TUMEAU,  loNo'zhii'mo^  a town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Seine-et-Oise,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Paris.  Pop.  1805 

LONG  KEYS,  (keez.)  three  islands  in  the  Bay  of  lion 
duras;  lat.  (Middle)  17°  10'  N.,  Ion.  88°  48'  W. 

LONG  KEYS,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  on  the  E.  sid(i  of  thi- 
S.M'.  entrance  to  Crooked  Passage;  lat.  2'2°  35'  N..  Ion.  '4'- 
20'  W. 

LONG  KING  CREEK,  of  Polk  co.,  Texas,  flows  into  Tri 
nity  River  from  the  N. 

LONG  LAKE,  a township  of  Hamilton  co..  New  York. 
Pop.  223. 

LONG  L.AKE,  a post-office,  Caldwell  parish.  Louisiana. 

LONG  LANE,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co.,  Mi.ssouri. 

LONGLIER,  l6x«'le-d/  or  Iflng'leer,  a village  of  Belgium 
province  of  Luxembourg,  20miles  N.W.  of  Arlon.  Pop.  1215. 

LONG,  LOCH,  a branch  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  Scotland, 
extending  N.,  opposite  Gourock.  for  20  miles,  between  the 
counties  of  Argyle  and  Dumbarton.  Breadth  1 to  2 miles. 
Depth  ] 5 to  20  fathoms.  At  its  head  is  Arrochar,  to  which 
steamers  ply  from  Glasgow. 

LONG,  LOCH,  or  LOCH  LING,  a branch  of  Loch  Alsh, 
co.  of  Ross,  between  Loch  Alsh  parish  and  Kintail. 

LONG  MARSH,  a post-office  of  Qtteen  Anne  co.,  Maryland. 

LONG  1MAR8TON.  See  Marstox.  Long.  For  other  places 
with  prefix  Long,  see  the  additional  name. 

LONG  MEAD^OW,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hamp- 
den CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  on  the  New  Haven.  Hartford  and  Springfield 
Railroad,  about  4 miles  S.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1376. 

LONG  MEADOW,  a post-office  of  Page  co.,  Virginia. 

LONGOIIRE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  'Tennessee. 

LONGLMIRE’S  S'TORE,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district, 
South  Carolina. 

LONG^MOSS,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Georgia. 

LONG  NECK,  a post-office  of  Richmond  co..  New  York. 

LONG'NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

LONGNI.  l(*)N'!'hee^,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Orne.  13  miles  E.  of  Mortagne.  Pop.  1643. 

LONGNID'DRY,  a decayed  antique  village  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Haddington,  with  a station  on  the  North  British  Rail- 
way, 12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Edinbui'gh. 

LONGLNOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

LONGNOR.  a chapelry  and  market-town  of  England,  co. 
of  Stafford.  8^  miles  N.E.  of  Leek.  Pop.  485. 

LONGOBARDI  or  LANGOBARDI,  a nation  of  the  middle 
ages.  See  Lombardt. 

LONGOBARDI,  lon-go-baRMee,  a maritime  town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Calabria  Citra.  12  miles  S.  of  Paola,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Pop. 1500. 

LONGOBUCO,  lon-go-booffto,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Citra,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  5000. 

LONG  OLD  FIELDS,  a post-office  of  Prince  George  co., 
Maryland. 

LONGO-SARDO,  lon^go-sanMo,  (anc.  lYbula?)  a seaport 
town  and  cape  of  Sardinia,  division  and  48  miles  N.E.  of 
Sassari,  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio. 

LONGPARISII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

LONG  PINE,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Virginia. 

LONG  PLAIN,  a pmst-office  of  Bristol  co..  Massachusetts. 

LONG  POINT  or  LONG  POINT  SHOALS,  Massachu.setts, 
within  Cape  Cod,  near  its  extremity.  On  it,  at  the  entrance 
of  Provincetown  Harbor,  is  a fixed  light,  25  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  42°  2'  10"  N.,  Ion.  70°  10'  35"  IV. 

LONG  POINT,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Texas. 

LONG  POINT,  a post-village  of  Lmngston  co.,  Illinois, 
105  miles  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

LONG  POINT  GROVE,  a post-township  in  Cumberland 
co.,  Illinois,  100  miles  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

LONG  POND,  a post-office  of  Caldwell  co.,  Kentucky. 

LONG  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Sebastian  county,  Ar- 
kansas. 

LONGPRil,  lAifs'prd',  several  villages  of  France;  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  in  the  department  of  Somme,  with  a station 
on  the  Railway  du  Nord,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Abbeville.  Pop. 
1622. 

LONG/RIDGE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
Tj  miles  N.E.  of  Preston,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
rail  way. 

LONG  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut. 

LONGROIVA,  l6n-gro-ceGa.  or  LANGROIVA,  iSn-gro-ee'va, 
a poor  village  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira-Alta,  15  miles 
N.E.  of  Francoso.  Pop.  1680. 

LONG  RUN,  a posLoffice  of  Fairfield  district.  South  Caro- 
lina. 

LONG  RUN,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kentucky. 

LONG  SAVAN^NAH,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ten- 
nes.see,  139  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

LONG’S  BAR,  a mining  settlement  of  Yuba  co.,  California, 
is  situated  on  the  Yuba  River,  17  miles  above  its  junction 
with  Feather  River,  and  about  110  miles  N.N.E.  of  Benicia. 
Miners’  wages,  $5  a day.  Pop.  1324. 

LONG’S  BRIDGE,  a posLoffice  of  Hancock  co.,  Georgia. 

LONG^SIDE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

LONG’S  MILLS,  a po.st-ofiice  of  Randolph  co..  North 
Carolina. 
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LONG’S  PEAK,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tu  Ins,  in  lat.  40°  10'  N.,  Ion.  106°  W.  Height  about  12,000  feet. 

LONGSTOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

LONGSTONE,  GREAT,  achapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

LONGSTOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

LONGSTOWN,  Pennsylvania.  See  New  Berux. 

LONG  STREET,  a post-village  of  Moore  co..  North  Carolina. 

LONG  STREET,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  district.  South 
Carolina. 

LONG  STREET,  a small  post-village  of  Pulaski  co.,  Georgia, 
about  45  miles  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

LONG  SWAMP,  a post-township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Reading.  Pop.  2217. 

LONG  SWAMP,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Florida. 

LONG'TON.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

LONGM’OWN,  a markebtowu  of  England,  co.  of  Cumber- 
land, on  the  Esk,  8^  miles  N.W.  of  Carlisle.  Pop.  1990. 

LONGTOWN,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

LON'GTOW'N,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  district.  South 
Carolina. 

LONGTOWN,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  Mississippi. 

LONGUE,  lAxo'ga/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Maine- 
et-Loire,  12  miles  S.  of  Bauge.  Pop.  1526. 

LONGUEIL,  l6ng'gtii',  a post-village  and  seigniory  of 
Canada  East,  co.  of  Chambly,  on  the’  right  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Atlantic  and 
St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  about  4 miles  N.E.  of  Montreal.  It 
contains  2 Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  about  half  a dozen 
stores.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  about  4500. 

LONGUE  POINTE,  I6tig  pw^xt,  or  LONG  POINT,  a post- 
village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Montreal,  6 miles  N.  of  Mon- 
treal. Pop.  about  1200. 

LONGUEYILLE,  Ibx^'veeP  or  l6x«'gheh-veeP,  a market- 
town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  on  the 
Paris  and  Strasbourg  Railway,  52  miles  E.S.E.  of  Chalons. 
Pop.  589. 

LONGUYON,  l<')XG'ghe-<!ix=^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Moselle,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Briey.  Pop.  1700. 

LONG  VAI/LEY,  a post  office  of  Monroe  co.,  I’ennsylvania. 

LONG  VIEW,  a post-office  of  Ashley  co.,  Arkansas. 

LONG  \ lEW,  a small  village  of  Bradley  co.,  Arkansas. 

LONG  VIEW,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Tennessee. 

LONG  VIEW,  a i)ost-office  of  Christian  co.,  Kentucky. 

LONG'WOOI),  a village  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Meath, 
9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Trim.  Pop.  587. 

LONC.WOOD.  See  St.  Helexa. 

LONG  WOOD,  a village  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Fork,  West  Riding.  2 miles  W.  of  Huddersfield.  Pop.  2418. 

LtJNGtN  OOD,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Kentucky. 

lAtNGWOOD,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Indiana. 

LONGOyORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

LONGW  Y,  l6xG'vee^  (anc.  Lonfgus  Vifcus?)  a fortified  town 
of  France,  department  of  Jloselle.  on  the  Belgian  frontier, 
33  miles  N.N.W.  of  Metz.  Its  citadel  stands  on  a steep  rock, 
below  which  extends  the  new  town,  having  wide  streets,  a 
fine  S'luare,  hospital,  and  military  prison.  Longwy,  called 
by  Louis  XIV.  the  “ Iron  Gate  of  France,”  was  taken  by  the 
Prussians  in  1792,  and  again  by  the  Allies  in  1815.  Pop.  in 
1852.  3347. 

LONG-\  EOO  or  LONG-YEOU,  long'y5-oot,  a town  of  China, 
province  of  Che-kiang,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hwuy-Chow  or 
Gran  River,  about  16  miles  W.S.AV.  of  Nanche. 

LONIGO.  lo-nee'go,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  government 
of  Venice.  13  miles  S.W.  of  Vicenza,  on  the  Gua,  at  the  foot 
of  a lofty  hill  crowned  by  an  old  castle.  It  has  a court  of 
law.  sev(!nd  public  offices,  and  five  churches.  Pop.  6786. 

LONI NO  EN,  (Lbningen.)  I(i/ning-en,or  WIEK  LONINGEN, 
tfreek  lidning-en,  a village  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
on  the  Ilase.  34  miles  S.W.  of  Oldenburg.  Pop.  1381. 

LONKA,  (Ki.s,)  kish  londcOh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Marmaros.  on  the  Theis.s  6 miles  from  Szigeth.  I’op.  1191. 

LONLAY  L .\BBAYE,  I^nc'L'i/  Idlfb."!/,  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Orne.  5 miles  N.W.  of  Domfront. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3566. 

LON^MAY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

LONNEKLR,  lon'n^k-er,  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  Overyssel,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Alinelo.  Pop.  1550. 

LON'StD.ALE.  (the  valley  of  the  Lune.)  a division  of  Eng- 
land, co.  ol  Y\  estmoreland,  on  its  S.E.  side,  which  gives  the 
title  of  Earl  to  the  Lowther  family. 

LONSDALE,  a post-office  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island. 

LO.\S-I>E-SAULNI  KR,  lAxo'leh-so'ne-.d/,  (anc.  Lf/dum  Sa- 
h'riuin  ?)  a town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Jura,  near  the  source  of  the  Solman.  50  miles  S.E.  of  Dijon. 
Elevation.  775  feet.  ^ Poj).  in  1852,  8450.  It  is  very  ancient 
and  well  built.  Chief  objects  of  interest,  the  churches  of 
th«  Cordeliers,  and  of  St.  Desire,  and  the  .salt-well  disco- 
vered in  the  4th  century,  to  which  the  town  owes  its  founda- 
tion and  its  name;  it  is  always  full,  allhouah  its  waters  are 
constantly  extracted,  and  yield  annually  20.000  quintals  of 
salt.  It  has  a communal  college,  a public  library,  museum, 
manufactures  of  stockings  and  bonnets,  lannerie.s,  and  dye- 
works.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  General  Lecourbe. 

LONSA'TLLE.  a post-office  of  Polk  CO.,  Tennessee. 

LONTA  K.  lon-taR/,  or  POOLO  LONTAR.  pootlo  lon-taR/,  an 
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island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  W.  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  from  which  it  is  .separated  by  a nar- 
row strait,  21  miles  long,  by  about  6 miles  broad.  Lat.  7° 
30'  N..  Ion.  99°  E. 

LONTOIR,  lon'tw^R'  or  lon-toir',  a town  of  the  Banda 
Islands,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  on  BandaNeira.  It  has  an 
hospital,  and  near  it  pumice-stone  is  plentifully  obtained. 

LONtVILLE,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Kentucky. 

LONYA,  lon^y^,  a river  of  Austria,  in  Croatia,  joins  the 
Save  after  a course  of  about  70  miles. 

LON  ZAC,  Le,  leh  Ibxe'zdk/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Corr5ze.  14  miles  N.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  in  1852  2772. 

LOO,  16.  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders, 
on  the  Loo  Canal,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Fumes.  Pop.  1660. 

LOOAN,  loo'^n/,  or  LOU-NGAN,  loo'ngdnt,  a city  of  China, 
province  of  Shan-see.  Lat.  36°  7'  N.,  Ion.  113°  E. 

LOOAN.  an  island.  See  Loeax. 

LOOBAN,  LOUBAN  or  LUBAN.  loo-ban',  a market-town 
of  Russia,  government,  and  80  miles  S.  of  NIinsk. 

LOOBAN,  LOUBAN  or  LUBAN.  loo'bdn'.  a small  isl?“nd 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  the  Philippines,  about  90  miles 
S.W.  of  Manila.  Lat.  13°  52'  N.,  Ion.  120°  8'  E. 

LOOBAR  or  LUBAR,  loo-haR',  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Volhvnia.  47  miles  W.S.W.  of  Zhitomeer.  Pop.  .3.300. 

LOOBATCilOVKA  or  LUBACZOWKA,  loo-bd-chov/kd,  a 
town  of  Russia.  Volhynia,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Vladimeer. 

LOOBNY,  LOUBNY  or  LUBNI,  loob'nee,  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  80  miles  W.N.W.  of  Poltava,  on 
the  Soola.  Lat.  50°  N..  Ion.  33°  E.  Pop.  5500.  It  has  a 
veterinary  institution,  botanic  gardens,  and  a pharmaceutic 
school,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great.  It  was  once  fortified, 
and  withstood  a lengthened  siege  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 

LOO'CHOO'  'c)i  as  in  child)  ISLANDS,  written  alsc 
LIEOU  KHIEOU,  a group  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
tween Japan  and  Formosa,  consisting  of  the  Great  Loo- 
Choo,  about  65  miles  in  length,  by  15  miles  in  average 
breadth,  with  about  35  small  islands,  the  wdiole  between  lat. 
24°  10'  and  28°  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  127°  and  129°  E.  The  chief 
products  are  provisions  and  live-stock,  with  sulphur,  salt,  and 
(it  is  said)  copper  and  tin.  The  principal  foreign  trade  is 
with  Japan,  on  wdiich  country  it  is  more  or  less  dependent, 
with  probably  some  qualified  subjection  to  China. 

LOOCHRISTY,  lo-Kris'tee,  a market-tow  n of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  3636. 

LOODIANAII,  loo-de-d'nd,  a fortified  town  of  North-west 
Ilindostan,  on  the  S.E.  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  110  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Lahore,  and  170  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Delhi.  Lat.  30°  5-3'  N., 
Ion.  75°  48'  E.  Pop.  about  20,000.  ' It  has  a flourishing 
shawl  manufactoiy,  and  extensive  commerce.  It  was  ac- 
quired by  the  British  in  1834. 

LODE.  loo.  a small  river  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  enters 
the  English  Channel  at  Helstone,  where  a bar  of  shingle 
j converts  its  estuary  into  a beautiful  lake,  called  Looe  Pool. 

I LOOE,  a small  river  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  flows 
I into  the  English  Channel  at  Looe. 

I LOOE,  (East  and  West,)  two  decayed  boroughs  and  sea- 
1 ports  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Looe,  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Launceston. 

I Pop.  of  East  Looe,  926;  of  West  Looe,  616.  They  were  once, 
next  to  Fowey,  the  chief  ports  in  Cornwall;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  111.  East  Looe  sent  20  ships  to  the  siege  of  Calais. 

LOOEK-CHOO  or  LOUI-TCHOU,  loo'ee-choot.  written  also 
LOUI-TCHEOU,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Quang-tong, 
capital  of  the  southernmost  department  of  the  empire,  250 
miles  S.W.  of  Canton,  near  the  mouth  of  a small  river, 
which  falls  into  the  China  Sea,  and  forms  a good  harbor. 

LOOGA,  LOUG  A or  LUGA,  loo'gt,  a river  of  Russia,  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  75  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Length.  150  miles. 

LUDGA,  LUUG.Y  or  LUGA.  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  85  miles  S.S.W.  St.l’eter.sburg.on  theabove  river.  P.  1.800. 

LOOGANSKAIA  (LOUGANSKAIA  or  LUGANSK.ATA) 
STANITZA,  loo-gan-.ski'i  std-neeb'sd,  a town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Don  Kos.sacks,  105  miles  N.  of  Novo-Tcherkask. 

LOOGANSKOE,  LOUGANSKOE  or  LUGANSKOE.  loo- 
gdn'sko-d,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government  of  Yekate- 
rinoslav,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Bakbmoot,  on  the  Loogan,  tLugan.) 
It  has  a cannon  foundry,  and  .mines  fi-om  which  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  is  supplied  with  coal. 

LOOGOONOR  or  LOUGOUNOR,  loo-goo-noR/,  one  of  the 
Caroline  Lslands;  lat.  5°  29'  20"  N.,  Ion.  153°  38'  E. 

LOOIIOO,  a native  state  of  Celebes.  See  Loehoe. 

LOOKII,  LOUKII,  look,  LOOKA  or  LOUKA,  loo'kd.  a 
river  of  Russia,  joins  the  Kliasiiia  in  the  government  of 
Vladimeer.  Total  course,  about  80  miles. 

LOOKII  or  LOOKA,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
80  miles  S.E.  of  Kostroma,  on  the  river  Lookh.  Pop.  1000. 

LOO-KIANG.  LOU-KIANG  or  LU-Kl ANG,  loo'ke-dng',  a 
large  river  of  Thibet,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Sal  win. 

LOO  KI ANG  or  LOU-KI ANG,  loo'ke-dng',  a town  of  China, 
province  of  Ngan-hoei.  100  mile.^  S.W.  of  Nanking. 

LOOKIANOV,  LOUKIANOV  or  LUKIANOW.  look-yd 
nov',  (Polish.  Lulojanniro,\oo-V.o-yi'\\oy ,)  a town  of  Russia,  go 
vernment,  and  90  I'niles  S.S.K.  of  Nizhnee-Novgorod.  P.  1200 

LOOK'ING-GLASS,  a post-office  of  CliuDn  co,  Illinois 
100  miles  S.  of  Springfield. 
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LOOKING-GLASS  RIVER,  a beautiful  stream  of  Michifran, 
rises  in  Shiawassee  county,  and  tiowing  W.  about  70  miles, 
enters  Grand  River  in  Ionia  county. 

LOOK'OUT,  a post-village  of  Cole  co.,  Missouri,  on  Moreau 
Creek,  15  miles  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

LOOK'OUT  CREEK,  of  Georgia  and  Tennes.see,  flows  N.E. 
through  Dade  county,  Georgia,  and  enters  Tennessee  River 
a tew  miles  below  Chattanooga. 

LOOKOUT  VAIJLEY.  a district  in  Walker  co.,  Georgia. 

LOOKNOOEE  or  LOOKNOOI.  See  Saigon. 

LOOM'CIIANGC  a town  of  Farther  India,  Siamese  domi- 
nions, in  the  region  between  Martaban  and  Bangkok,  and 
stated  to  have  a large  trade  in  cotton  and  ivory. 

LOO'MISVILLE,  a post  office  of  Seneca  . New  York. 

LOOMISVILLE,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan. 

LOO-NA-SHAN  or  LOU-NA-CHAN,  loo-nS  shan.  a moun- 
tain of  China,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  in  about  lat.  26° 
SO'  N..  Ion.  103°  E. 

LOOtNEY’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Tennessee. 

LOO-NGAN  or  LOU-NGAN.  loo'ngin  or  looug'gant,  a forti- 
fied town  of  China,  province  of  Se-chuen,  capital  of  a depart- 
ment, on  the  frontier  of 'I'hibet. 

LOON'GIIEE',  a town  of  Farther  India,  Burme.se  domi- 
nions, on  the  Irrawaddy,  16  miles  S.'W.  of  I’atanago. 

LOON  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

LOCN-Ol’-ZAND,  lon-op-z^nt,  or  VENLOON,  v§n-16nt,  a 
village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  15(  0. 

LOOP-HEAD,  a promontory  of  Ireland,  in  IMunster,  at  the 
N.  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Shannon.  Elevation,  232  feet. 
On  it  is  a fixed  light.  Lat.  52°  33'  39"  N.,  Ion.  9°  36'  W. 

LOORISTAN,  LOURISTAN  or  LURISTAN.  loo-ris-tan',  a 
mountainous  district  or  province  of  West  Persia,  in  Irak- 
Aiemee.  between  32°  and  34°  N.  lat. 

*LOOS.  LOUS  or  LUS,  a province  of  Beloochistan,  border- 
ing on  the  Indian  Ocean.  Area,  5200  square  miles.  Pop. 

eo'.ooo. 

LOOS,  Idee,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  2^ 
miles  S.W.  of  Lille.  Pop.  2014. 

LOOS,  Idsh,  LOSSA,  losh'oh',  or  LOSING,  lo'zing,  a mar- 
ket-town of  Hungary,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Oidenburg.  Pop.  1127. 

LOO'SAHA'i'CH'EE,  a small  river  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
Tennessee,  rises  near  the  E.  border  of  Fayette  county,  and 
flowing  W.  and  S.W.,  enters  Wolf  River  N.  of  Memphis. 

LOOSAHA'i'CHEE,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Tennessee. 

LOO'SASCOO'NA  or  ]>U.'SUSCOOmA,  a small  river  of  Mis- 
sissippi, joins  the  Yallobusha  in  Yallobusha  county. 

LOOSE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LOOSE  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Osage  co.,  Missouri,  18 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

LOOtSING  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  flows  through 
Harford  county,  into  the  Chowan. 

LOO'TENHULLE,  Id'ten-hulTeh,  a village  of  Belgium,  in 
East  Flander.s,  12  miles  'W.  by  N.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  3041. 

LOOTSK,  LOUTSK,  LUTSK  or  LUCK,  lootsk.  a town 
of  Russia,  government  of  Volhynia,  about  40  miles  E.  of 
Vladimeer. 

LOOX'AIIO'MA,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  co.,  Mississippi. 

LODZ,  loz,  or  BORCIILOEN,  booRK'loon',  a town  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  Limbourg,  9 miles  S.  of  Hasselt.  Pop. 
1400. 

LOOZ.A,  LOUZA  or  LUZA.  \oohA,  a river  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Vologda,  joins  the  Yoog.  Length,  200  miles. 

LOPADUSA.  See  Lampedusa. 

L'VPEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

LOPENITZ,  a town  of  Moravia.  See  Sciilapenitz. 

LOPER.A,  lo-pA'rl,  a town  of  Spain,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Jaen, 
near  the  Guadahiuivir.  Pop.  2179. 

LOP'HAM,  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LOPH.AM,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LOPHEM.  lop'hfem,  a village  of  Belgium,  in  AVest  Flan- 
ders. on  the  canal,  3 miles  S.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1436. 

LOPIENNO,  lo-pe-&!pno,  a small  town  of  Prussian  Poland, 
14  miles  N.N.W.  ofGnesen.  Pop.  600. 

LOP  NOR,  lop  noR,  or  LOB  NOR,  a lake  of  Chinese  Toor- 
kistan ; lat.  40°  50'  N.,  Ion.  from  87°  30'  to  89°  E.  It  receives 
the  river  Yarkand.  Length.  50  miles. 

LOPPEIISUM.  lop'per-sum,  a village  of  Holland,  province, 
and  11  miles  .\.W.  of  Groningen.  Pop.,  with  environs,  1430. 

LOPM'l  NG'rON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

LOPUD,  an  island  of  Austria.  See  Mezzo. 

LOUA.  lo'rJi,  a river  of  South  Afghanistan,  ri.ses  about  50 
miles  N.E.  of  Quetta,  and,  after  flowing  S.M'.  for  80  miles,  is 
lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

LOltA.  a district  in  the  S.  of  Afghanistan,  near  Ghuznee. 

LORA  DEL  RIO,  lo'rd  dM  ree'o,  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  32  miles  E.N.E.  of  Seville,  on  the  Guadalquivir.  Pop. 
4590.  It  has  manufactures  of  hats  and  leather. 

LORA^DO,  a post-village  of  Green  co.,  Arkansas. 

LOUAINV,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Ohio,  bordering  on 
Lake  Erie,  contains  about  485  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  Black  River  and  its  branches,  and  by  Rocky  and  Ver- 
milion Rivers,  which  flow  towards  the  N.  'I'he  soil  is  fer- 
tile and  generally  clayey.  Sandstone  of  fine  quality  is 
quarried  at  Elyria  for  building  materials.  Lorain  co\inty 
is  intersected  by  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 


Railroad,  by  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad,  and  the 
Lake  Shore  Railroad.  Capital,  Elyria.  Pop.  29,744. 

LORAIN,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1362. 

LORAINE,  lo-rdnt,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Jef- 
ferson county,  New  T'ork,  about  30  miles  N.E.  of  Oswego. 
The  Rome  and  Watertown  Railroad  crosses  its  N.W.  corner. 
Pop.  1687. 

LOR/A.MIE’S,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio. 

LORAMIE’S  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  Shelby  county, 
and  flows  into  the  Miami  River,  about  3 miles  above  Piqua. 

LOtRAN.  a post-office jaf  Whitley  co.,  Ind. 

LORANCA-DE-TAJUNA,  lo-rdn'kd-d,a-ti-Hoonty3,  a town 
of  Spain,  New  Castile,  13  miles  from  Guadalajara.  P.  1102. 

L >KCA,  loR/kd,  (anc.  Eliocroca?  or  llorci?)  a city.  Spain, 
province  and  42  miles  S.W.  of  Murcia,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mount 
Cano,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a castle,  with  re- 
gular works  in  a good  state  of  defence.  It  consists  of  two 
parts — an  ancient  town,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle, 
and  consisting  generally  of  mean  houses  and  narrow  winding 
streets  ; and  a modern  one,  of  a much  superior  description, 
consisting  of  houses  which  have  a pleasing  and  substantial 
appearance,  and  streets  which,  though  somewhat  irregular, 
are,  on  the  whole,  well  formed.  It  has  eight  parish  churches, 
three  nunneries,  and  several  suppres.sed  monasteries;  an 
episcopal  palace,  a court-house,  several  elementary  schools, 
and  a hospital.  'The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  coarse 
woollens,  linen,  leather,  hard  soap,  .and  earthenware;  and 
there  are  several  oil  and  other  mills,  dye-works,  brick  and 
tile  works;  some  trade  in  grain,  barilla,  esparto,  cattle,  and 
mules.  In  the  viciuity  are  mines  of  lead,  which  became  the 
subject  of  much  speculation  in  1840,  and  were  begun  to  be 
worked  on  a very  extensive  scale.  They  have  not  proved 
profitable,  and  have  been,  in  a great  measure,  abandoned, 
though  the  workings  are  still  partially  carried  on.  Lorca  is 
a very  ancient  place,  and  makes  a cousiderable  figure  in  the 
wars  of  the  Moors.  It  suffered  much  fiom  the  French 
during  the  Peninsular  war.  'The  artists  Juan  de  'Toledo, 
Pedro  Camacho,  and  Baltasar  Martinez,  were  natives  of, this 
place.  Its  old  castle  once  caused  Lorca  to  be  considered  the 
key  of  Murcia;  the  walls  of  the  town  and  a tower  are 
Moorish,  and  it  has  some  Roman  antiquities.  Pop.  48.224. 

LORCH,  loRK,  a town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Na.ssau,  20 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Wiesbaden,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1736. 

LORCH,  a market-town  of  Germany,  W'urtemberg,  23 
miles  8.W'.  of  Ellwangen.  Pop.  1720.  with  an  abbey  in 
which  most  of  the  Hohenstauffen  princes  are  buried. 

LORD  HOOD’S  ISLAND,  or  MARUTEA,  ini-roo-WL 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  in  lat.  21°  30'  S.,  Ion.  135°  33'  W. 

LORD  HOW'E’S  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Society  islands,  lat 
16°  50'  S.,  Ion.  154°  21'  W’..  about  60  miles  long  and  4 miles 
broad;  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis  in  1767. 

LORD  HOWE’S  ISLANDS,  Pacific  Ocean,  form  a part  of 
the  Solomon  Islands. 

LORD  HOWE’S  ISLANDS,  a group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  N.E.  of  Sydney,  lat.  31°  30'  S.,  Ion.  159°  10'  E. 

LORD  HOW'E’S  ISLANDS,  a group  of  small  islands  in  the 
S.  Pacific  Ocean,  lat.  5°  30'  S.,  Ion.  159°  31'  E. 

LOKDS'TOW  N,  a township  of  'Trumbull  co.  Ohio.  P.  989. 

LORD’S  V'ALLEY,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Pennsylvania.  f 

LORENA,  lo-rA'n3,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  and  130 
miles  N.E.  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  the  Parahiha.  Pop.  of  di.^trict 
6000. 

LOR/ENTZ’S  STORE,  a post-oflice  of  Lewis  co.,  Virginia. 

LORENZANA,  lo-r§n-th^ud,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and 
31  miles  N.N.  E.  of  Lugo.  Pop.  2872. 

LORENZO  MARQUES  (or  MARQUEZ).  lo-r?n'zo  maR-k?s', 
the  original  name  of  Delagoa  Bay,  in  S.E.  Afi  ica. 

LORENZO  MARQUEZ,  lo-reiFzo  inaR-k^s',  a Portuguese 
establishment  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  Mouissa,  22 
miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Lagoa. 

LOREN/ZOVILLE  FOUN'DRY,  a post-oflice  of  Shenandoah 
CO.,  Virginia.  « 

LOREO,  lo-rd/o,  a market-town  of  Austriaii  Italy,  govern- 
ment and  26  miles  S.S.W’.  of  Venice,  on  Canal  of  Loreo. 
Pop.  3200. 

LORETO,  lo-rMo,  or  LORETTO.  lo-rSt/to,  a city  of  Central 
Italy,  in  the  Marches,  about  13  miles  N.E.  of  Macerata,  and 
about  3 miles  from  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  8000.  It  oAves  its  origin 
to  a famous  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  over  which  a magnifi- 
cent church  has  been  built,  while  around  it  has  grown  up 
the  town,  encircled  by  Avails  of  the  16th  century.  Its 
suburb,  Montereale,  is  more  elegant  than  the  city.  'The 
governor’s  palace  and  the  public  fountains  are  Avorthy  of 
notice,  but  the  holy  shrine  is  the  chief  object  of  attraction 
to  visitors,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  is  exclusively  in 
rosaries  and  relics  for  the  use  of  pilgrims. 

LORE'TO,  lo-rA/to,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra,  3^  miles  S.E.  of  Civita-di-Penne.  Pop.  4560. 

LORE'TG,  lo-rAffo.  a tOAvn  of  Mexico,  capital  of  LoAver 
California;  lat.  26°  12'  N.,  Ion.  112°  7'  W. 

LORETO,  lo-rdRo,  a small  toAvn  12  leagues  S.E.  of  Trinidad. 
Bolivia. 

LORETTO,  a city  of  Italy.  See  Loreto. 

LORETH’O,  a post-village  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania,  6 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Ebensburg,  has  a Catholic  chapel.  Pop.  256. 
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LORETfO.  a post-village  of  Essex  co.,  Virginia,  69  miles 
N.E.  of  Richmond. 

LORETTO,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Kentucky. 

LOUGUES,  loRg,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Var,  7 
miles  S.W.  of  Draguignan.  Pop.  in  1852,  4705. 

LORI  ENT  or  L’ORIENT,  lo're-3N«/,  a seaport  town  of 
France,  department  of  Morbihan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scorf, 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  40  miles  W.  of  Vaiines,  ranking  as  a 
■ fortress  of  the  third  class.  Its  streets  are  regular,  wide,  well- 
paved,  but  dull  in  appearance,  and  by  no  means  clean, 
though  lined  by  houses  of  good  construction;  its  public 
squares  are  large  and  handsome,  and  its  walks  pleasing. 
The  harbor  is  capacious,  safe,  and  commodious,  surrounded 
by  inagnilicent  buildings,  among  which  is  a tower,  used  as 
a lighthouse  and  observatory ; and  lined  by  handsome  quays, 
where  the  largest  vessels  can  lie  alongside.  In  the  roads, 
whole  lleets  can  ride  in  safety.  At  some  distance  below  the 
harbor,  its  entrance  is  commanded  by  a fort  built  on  the 
Isle  St.  Michael,  and  mounting,  it  is  said,  500  guns.  The 
isle  is,  moreover,  covered  by  a range  of  yellow  buildings, 
forming  a lazaretto.  The  dock-yard  and  arsenal  are  among 
the  most  complete  and  extensive  in  France,  having  15  or  16 
building-.slips.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  parish 
church,  the  Prefecture  Maritime,  situated  on  the  port  at  the 
entrance  to  the  dock-yard ; and  adjacent  to  it,  an  extensive 
series  of  buildings,  erected,  in  1606,  by  the  delusive  “Com- 
pagnie  des  Indes  Ovientales”  (East  India  Company),  under 
the  auspices  of  the  notorious  Law  of  Lauriston,  who  once  re- 
sided in  the  prefecture.  Almost  all  the  working-classes  are 
employed  in  connexion  with  the  dock-yard;  and  the  only 
manufacture  deserving  of  notice  is  that  of  hats.  The  trade 
and  commerce,  once  of  considerable  importance,  have  greatly 
declined.  The  exports  at  present  are  chiefly  flour,  liqueurs, 
woollens,  cottons,  hai'dware,  iron,  lead,  clock-work,  &c. 
Lorient  possesses  courts  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  a 
chamber  of  commerce  and  exchange,  a school  of  hydrography 
of  the  second  class,  and  a communal  college.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  it  was  a mere  village,  but,  all  at 
once,  it  rose  iuto  importance  by  the  exertions  of  Lauriston 
and  the  company  already  mentioned.  In  1770,  it  was  made 
one  of  the  four  stations  of  the  French  navy,  and  a free  port. 
The  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1793  almost  instan- 
taneously annihilated  its  commerce.  From  the  shock  then 
sustained  it  has  never  recovered.  Pop.  in  1852,  25,694. 

L’ORIGNAL,  lo'reen'ydP,  a post-village  of  Canada  West, 
capital  of  the  united  counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell,  on  the 
Ottawa  River,  and  near  the  proposed  railroad  from  Montreal 
to  Kingston,  about  66  miles  W.  of  Montreal.  It  contains, 
besides  the  county  buildings,  churches  for  the  Methodists 
and  Roman  Catholics,  an  assurance  agency,  pearlash  factory, 
mills,  &c.  Pop.  about  700. 

LOR/IN,  a small  village  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois. 

LORIOL.  lo're-oP,  (anc.  AiireohF)  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Drome.  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Valence,  near  the  Drome. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3588. 

LORMES,  loRm,  a town  of  France,  department  Nievre,  18 
miles  S.E.  of  Clamecy.  Pop.  in  1852,  3237. 

LORMONT,  loR'm3N«^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde,  on  the  Garonne,  3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop. 
In  18-5-2,  2900. 

LORN,  a mountainous  district  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle, 
bounded  E.  by  Breadalbane  (county  of  Perth),  and  W.  by 
Loch  Linnhe. 

LOROUX  (Le),  leh-lo'roo/,  or  LOROUX  BOTTEREAU, 
lo'ron'  bot'teh-ru',  town  of  France,  department  of  Loire- 
Inferieure.  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  1257. 

LORQUI,  loR-kee',  (atic.  Lorigis?)  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  10  miles  N.  of  Murcia.  Pop.  1020. 

LORQUIN,  loR'k^NG',  a town  of  Fr.ance,  department  of 
Meurthe.  5 miles  S.S.AV'.  of  Sarrebourg.  Pop.  1389. 

LORRACII,  loR^RdK,  a frontier  town  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Upper  Rhiye.  on  the  Wiesen,  28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Freiburg. 
Pop.  2500.  The  jurist  Hugo  was  born  here,  and  the  mathe- 
matician Euler  was  the  descendant  of  a family  of  this  town. 

L()RR.\INE,  loR'Rcdn/  or  1or'r3iP,  (Ger.  Lothringc.n, 
loUring-en;  L.  LntharinUjia  and  Austra'^ia,)  a former  ex- 
tensive province  of  France,  now  included  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Vo.sges,  Meurthe,  Moselle,  and  Meu.se.  Under 
the  Romans  it  formed  jiart  of  the  Belgic  divi.sion  of  Gaul; 
at  a later  period,  under  the  successors  of  Clovi.s,  it  con- 
stituted the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  and  was  afterwards 
united  to  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  subsequently 
erected  into  a duchy,  and  afterwanls  possessed  by  dukes  of 
the  House  of  Austria;  and.  with  the  duchy  of  Bar,  was 
annexed  to  its  crown.  In  1736,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
these  two  duchies  were  exchanged  for  that  of  Tuscany,  and 
ceded,  in  life-rent,  to  Stanislas  Leeziuski,  King  of  Poland, 
and  father-in-law  of  I/)uis  XV.  On  his  death  they  passed 
to  the  crown  of  France. 

LOR/RHA,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Tippe- 
rary. 

LORRl.S.  loR'nee.s/ or  loR'Ree^  (anc.  Litiiriacum  ?)  a town 
of  Fraiir(!.  department  of  Loiret,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Montargis. 
P(<p.  15-5H 

LORSCH,  loR.sh,  or  L.VURISHEl.M,  lowhis-hime',  a town 
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of  Germany,  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  16  miles  8. 
of  Darmstadt.  Pop.  2459. 

LORSICA,  loR/se-kd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States 
province  of  Chiavari,  6 miles  from  Cicagna,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Mulvaro  and  Tielo  with  the  Lavagna.  Pop.  1675. 

LOlPTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

LOS  ALAMOS.  See  Alamos. 

LOS  ANGELES,  loce  ardj3h-l3z,  (Sp.  pron.  loce  diighid-l^s,) 
sometimes  incorrectly  written  LOS  ANGELOS,  a large  county 
in  the  S.E.  part  of  California,  has  an  area  of  above  6000 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Pacific,  and 
on  the  E.  by  San  Bernardino  county,  and  drained  by  the 
San  Gabriel  and  Rio  de  Los  Angeles  Rivers,  with  their  tri- 
butaries. The  surface  is  uneven  and  mountainous,  with 
many  broad  and  fertile  valleys.  Several  broken  spurs  of 
the  Coast  Range  rear  their  summits  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
county.  The  climate  is  remarkably  salubrious  and  genial. 
In  1852,  Los  Angeles  county  included  all  territory  now 
comprised  in  the  new  territory  of  San  Bernardino.  Cotton 
and  sugar-cane  succeed  well.  The  quantity  of  wine,  57,355 
gallons,  was  the  greatest  produced  by  any  county  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  county  is  celebrated  for  its  vineyards,  of  which 
there  are  above  100.  It  contains  several  missions,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  San  Gabriel,  San  Fernando,  and 
San  Juan  Capistrano.  There  are  some  silver,  and  probably 
other  metals,  and  limestone  and  building  rock  are  abund- 
ant. Six  miles  from  Los  Angeles  is  a spring,  covering  about 
2 acres,  from  which  pitch  boils  up  in  great  abundance : this 
is  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of  hou.ses.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  saline  .springs,  which  supply  abundance  of  salt. 
The  anchorage  in  the  port  of  San  Pedro  is  good  and  perfectly 
safe,  e.xcept  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south-easterly 
winds  in  the  winter  season.  Capital,  Los  Angeles.  Pop. 
in  1860, 11,333. 

LOS  ANGELES,  (originally  Pueblo  de  los  Anoeles,  pw3bL 
lo  di  loce  ^nght.-i-lSs,  the  ‘-city  or  habitation  of  the  angels,” 
named  from  its  delightful  climate  and  from  the  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  country.)  a post-toAvn,  capital  of  Los  Ange- 
les county,  California,  on  a small  river  of  its  own  name.  30 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  road  from  San  .Jose  to  San 
Diego,  about  350  miles  in  a direct  line  S.E.  of  San  Francisco. 

LUS  ANGELES,  loce  dng'Ha-l3s,  a town  of  Chili,  province 
of  Concepcion.  96  miles  E.  of  a town  of  that  name;  lat.  37*^ 
0'  S.,  Ion.  71°  30'  W.  Streets  wide  and  regular. 

LOS  ANGELES  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  California,  falls  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  town  of  Los  .Angeles  is  situated  on  its  left  bank. 

LOSAR,  lo-saR^,  a town  of  Spain,  in  E.stremadura,  62  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  2081. 

LOSARCOS,  lo-saR^koce,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Nar 
varre,  35  miles  from  Pamplona.  Pop.  2096. 

LOSCH,  (Lbsch,)  losh,  a small  town  of  Moravia,  4 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Brunn.  Pop.  2267. 

LOSCHUTZ,  (Loschiitz,)  losh^iits,  a small  town  of  Moravia, 
17  miles  N.W.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  2322. 

LOSCIIWITZ,  losh'wits,  a village  of  Saxony,  near  Dresden, 
on  the  Elbe,  here  crossed  by  a ferry.  Pop,  1660. 

LOSDZEY,  losd’z.i,  or  LOZDZEY,  written  also  LOZDZIEY, 
lozd^zyi,  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  province  of  Augustowo, 
26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Suwalki.  Pop.  1557. 

LOSHEIM,  los^hime,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  go- 
vernment and  18  miles  S.  of  Treves.  Pop.  1617. 

LOS,  ISLES  DE.  ilz  de  los,  a group  of  islands  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  belonging  to  England,  75  miles  N.W.  of  Sierra 
Leone,  of  volcanic  origin,  and  consisting  of  Factory  Island, 
Tamara,  and  Ruma. 

LOS  L.\NOS.  loce  Id'noce,  a town  of  the  Canary,  S.W. 
side  of  the  island  of  Palma.  Pop.  496. 

LOSL AU,  los'low,  (Polish  Vodcisla  wice,  vod-tse-slS-veet/.sA,) 
a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  53  miles  S.S.E.  Oppeln.  Pop. 
2060.  It  has  two  churches,  and  a castle. 

LOSONCZ  or  LOSONTZ,  lo'shonts^,  a market-town  of 
Hungary,  county  of  Neograd.  63  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pesth.  It 
was  once  walled  and  well  built;  but  was  nearly  destroyed 
during  the  recent  Hungarian  war. 

LOS  SANTOS,  loce-sln'toce,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of 
and  36  miles  S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  5274. 

LOS  S.ANTOS.  a town  of  New  Granada.  See  Santos. 

LOSSEN,  lo.s'sen,  a vOlage  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia, 
32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1182. 

LOSSER.  los'srt-,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Overys- 
sel,  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Almelo.  Pop.  1600. 

LO.S'SIE,  a river  of  Scotland,  county  of  Elgin,  issuing 
from  a small  loch  of  same  name,  and  flowing  N.  and  N.E. 
to  Los.siemouth,  it  forms  a harbor,  on  the  Moray  Frith. 
Total  course,  26  miles. 

LOS'SIEMOUTH,  a .small  seaport  of  Scotland,  on  the 
Lossie  River,  county  and  5 miles  N.E.  of  Elgin.  Pop.  965. 
The  harbor  has  from  12  to  16  fe<  t of  water. 

LOSSINI,  los-see'nee,  or  OSERO,  o-.s<Vro,  (Ger.  Lussin, 
Ibos-seen^  anc.  Aps^orus,)  an  i.sland  of  Illyria,  government 
of  Triest,  in  the  Gulf  of  Quamero  of  the  Adriatic,  imme- 
diately S.W.  of  the  island  Ci.erso,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a bridge.  Length  19  miles;  breadth  3 miles. 
Near  its  S.  extremity  are  the  contiguous  villages  of  J^ossiNT 
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ftRANPE  and  Lossini  Prccoi.o.  with  a united  population  of 
6260.  a f?ood  harbor,  and  ship-building  yards. 

L()SSNITZ,  (Lbssnitz,)  Ibss'nits,  a town  of  Saxony,  17 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  4799.  It  is  encircled  by 
walls,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  linens. 

hOS'SUH/,  a village  of  Thibet,  Ladakh,  in  lat.  32°  8'  X., 
Ion.  78°  5'  E. ; elevation  13,400  feet. 

LOST  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  enters  the  Mulberry  fork 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  Walker  co. 

LOST  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Ilarri.son  co.,  M’.  Virginia. 

LOST  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Saline  co.,  Arkan.«as. 

LOST  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Campbell  co.,  Tennessee. 

LOST  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Breathitt  co.,  Kentucky. 

LOST  CREEK,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio.  I*op.  i486. 

LOST  CREEK,  a town.ship  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 

1100. 

LOST  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Missouri. 

LOST  GROVE,  a postroflice  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois. 

LOST  MOUN/TAIN,  a post-office  of  Cobb  co.,  Georgia. 

LOS'TOCK,  a hamlet  of  England,  county  of  Lancaster. 

LOSTOCK.  a township  of  England,  county  of  Chester. 

LOSTOCK  LANE,  is  a station  on  the  Manchester  and 
Preston  Railway,  between  Bolton  and  Chorley. 

LOSTORF.  los'toRf,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  18 
miles  N.E.  of  Soleure.  Pop.  1044. 

LOST  RIVtER,  a small  stream  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Wash- 
ington county,  and  unites  with  Lick  Creek,  an  afiffuont  of 
White  River,  in  Martin  county.  It  flows  in  a subterranean 
channel  for  several  miles,  and  returns  again  to  the  sur- 
face. 

LOST  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Hardy  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

LOST  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  Indiana,  about 
100  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Indianapolis. 

LOST  VILL.\GE,  a posCoffice  of  New  Madrid  co..  Missouri. 

LOSTWITIIIEL.  lost-wiTH/el,  or  LESWITIIIEL.  an  an- 
cient and  decayed  borough,  market-town,  and  pari.sh  of 
England,  county  of  Cornwall,  on  the  Fowey,  5 miles  S.S.E. 
of  Bodmin.  Pop.  in  1851,  1053.  About  one  mile  N.  are  the 
fine  ruins  of  Restormel. 

LOT,  lot,  (anc.  OWis.)  a river  of  France,  rises  in  Mt.  Lozere, 
passes  Entraigues,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  joins 
the  Garonne,  near  Aiguilion.  Length  266  miles.  Affluents, 
Truyere  and  Selle. 

LOT.  a department  in  the  S.W.  of  France,  formed  of  part 
of  the  old  province  of  Gascony.  .4rea  2004  square  miles. 
Surface  elevated  and  mountainous,  covered  on  E.  by  part 
of  Mont  Cantal.  Chief  rivers.  Lot  and  Dordogne.  The  soil 
fertile;  and  corn  is  raised  more  than  sufficient  for  home 
consumption;  wine  is  abundant.  The  department  has 
numerous  flax-mills,  a few  iron  forges,  potteries,  and  paper- 
mills.  It  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Cahors, 
Figeac.  and  pourdon.  Capital,  Cahors.  Pop.  295,542. 

LOTBlNlfcllE,  lo'bee'ne-air^  a county  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Canada  East,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Area 
735  square  miles.  The  River  du  Cheneand  the  Beaurivaga 
flow  throiiL'h  it.  Chief  town,  Lotbiniere.  Pop.  16.657. 

LOTBTNIERE.  a poshvillage  of  Canada  East,  county  of 
Lotbiniere,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  45 
miles  S.  of  Quebec.  Pop.  about  3200. 

LOT-ET-GARONNE,  lot-i-gi'ronn^  a department  in  the 
S.W.  of  France,  forming  part  of  the  old  province  of  Gascogne. 
A"ea  2027  square  miles.  Principal  livers,  the  Garonne  and 
its  affluents,  the  Bayse  and  Lot.  Soil  very  fertile  in  the 
■plains  on  the  river  banks,  but  sterile  in  the  arid  districts, 
termed  “ Landes,”  and  in  the  marshes.  Corn  is  raised  suf- 
ficient for  home  consumption,  and  wine  is  exported.  The 
department  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  A gen, 
Marmaude,  Nerac,  and  Villeneuve-d'Ageu.  Pop.  in  1861, 
332,065.  Capital,  Agen. 

LtlTEVA.  See  LoniivE. 

LOTH,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Sutherland. 

LOITI.  a village  of  Belgium,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Brussels,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 

LOTIPERTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

LOTHIANS  (The),  a division  of  Scotland,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow,  respect- 
ively called  East.  Middle,  and  West  Lothian.  Lothian  gives 
the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  Kerr  family. 

LOTHRTNGEN.  and  LOTHARINGIA.  See  Lorraine. 

LOT’S  CREEK,  of  Bullock  co..  Georgia,  enters  the  Can- 
nouchce  from  the  left,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  county. 

LOT  SHAW’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Linn  co..  Oregon. 

LOT’S  WIFE,  a remarkable  rock  in  the  North  Pacific:  lat. 
29°  50'  N..  Ion.  142°  23/  E.  It  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
to  the  height  of  nearly  300  feet. 

LOTTE.  loPteh.  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government 
of  Munster,  circle  of  Tecklenburg.  Pop.  1300. 

Lt  )TT1  N.  an  Island  of  the  South  Pacific.  See  Rocky  Island. 

LOTT/RIDGE,  a poshoffice  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio. 

LOTT’S,  a post-village  of  Edgefield  district.  South  Caro- 
lina. 

LOTTS/BURG,  a post-office  of  Northumberland  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

LOTT’S  CREEK,  a .small  village  of  Bradley  co.,  Arkansas. 
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LOTTS/VILLE.  a post-village  of  Warren  co:,  Pennsyl/au'a 
about  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Warren. 

LOTUN,  lo-toon/,  a town  of  Bi’iti.‘h  India,  presidency  o. 
Bengal,  district  and  35  miles  N.  of  Goruckjjoor. 

LOTZEN.  (Lcitzen.)  liits/en,  a town  of  East  Prussia.  42 
miles  SiS.W.  of  Gumbinnen,  with  a castle.  I’op.  1860. 

LOU-AN  or  LOUN-GAN,  a town  of  China.  See  Loo-an. 

LOUARGAT,  loo'an'gd/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Cote.s-du-Nord,  26  miles  W.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  4000. 

LOUBAN.  See  Looban. 

LOUBOU,  a state  of  Celebes.  See  Loehoe. 

LOUBRESSAC,  loo'br^s'slk/,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Lot,  21  miles  N.N.W.  of  Figeac.  Pop.  1570. 

LOUCCOS  or  KOSE,  a river  of  Morocco.  See  Elkos. 

LOUDEAC,  loo'd.i'ik/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Cotes-du-Nord,  15  miles  S.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  in  1852,  6369. 

LOUDEAH.  See  Lowdeah. 

LOUDON,  low/don,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  Maryland,  contains  490  .square  miles.  The  Po- 
tomac River  forms  its  N.E.  boundary;  it  is  also  drained  by 
Goose  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly,  having  the  Blue  Ridge  on 
the  N. W.  border,  and  the  Kittoctan  Mountain  near  the  middle 
of  the  county.  The  soil  varies  from  a rich  alluvion  to  an 
unproductive  clay,  but  a large  portion  of  it  is  fertile.  It 
contains  limestone,  marble,  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  pri- 
mitive rocks.  Formed  from  Fairfax  county,  in  1757.  and 
named  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Loudon.  Capital,  Leesburg. 
I’op.  21,774,  of  whom  16,273  were  free,  and  5501  slaves. 

LOUDON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Merrimack  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Suncook  River,  about  10  miles  N.E. 
of  Concord.  Pop.  1552. 

LOUDON,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co..  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  West  Branch  of  Conecocheague  Creek,  14  miles  W.  of 
Chambersburg.  Pop.  311. 

LOUDON,  a post-office  of  Roane  co.,  Tennessee. 

LOUDON,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  866. 

LOUDON,  a township  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2465. 

LOUDON  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Merrimack  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Concord. 

LOUDON  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Merrimack  co.,  New 
Hamp.shire. 

LOIJ/DONVILLE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Hanover 
township.  Ashland  co..  Ohio,  on  the  Black  Fork  of  Mohiccan 
River,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  about 
70  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rich 
fanning  district,  and  has  an  active  trade.  Pop.  516. 

LOUDOUN,  low/dun,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Ayr,  4 miles  E.S.E.  of  Kilmarnock.  Pop.  4446.  Here  are 
remains  of  antiquiti(\s.  besides  the  modernized  and  magni 
ficent  castle  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  On  Loudoun  Hill, 
a battle  was  fought  between  Bruce  and  the  troops  of  the  Ear’ 
of  Pembroke  in  1307. 

LOUDS/VILLE,  a post-village  of  Habersham  co..  Georgia, 
21  miles  W.  of  Clarkesville,  has  rich  gold-mines  in  the 
vicinity. 

LOUDUN,  loo'duNc/,  (L.  Julindiifvnm.)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  ATcnne,  31  miles  N.N.W.  of  Poitiers.  It  has 
a communal  college,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  synod  held 
here  by  the  Protestants  in  1611  and  1612.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  the  capital  of  a small  district,  called  the  Loudunois. 
Pop.  in  1852.  4557. 

LOUfi,  loo'A',  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe,  16  miles  W.  of  Le  Mans,  on  the  A’5gre.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  paper.  Pop.  in  1852,  2049. 

L0UJ5  or  LOUVE,  loov,  a river  of  France,  which,  after  a 
course  of  above  70  miles,  joins  the  Doubs  a little  belo-vv'  Dole. 

LOUESCHE,  a village  of  Switzerland.  See  Leuk. 

LOUGA  or  LUG  A.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Looga. 

LOUGANSKAIA  STANITZA.  See  Looganskai.a. 

LOUGANSKOE,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Looganskoe. 

LOUGEN  or  LOUGAN.low/g.an,  a river  of  Norway,  stiff  of 
Aggershuus,  rises  by  many  h’eads  in  the  Langefield  and 
Sognefield  Mountains,  flows  S.E.,  traversing  Lake  IMidsen, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Vermen,  joins  the  Glommen  28 
miles  N.E.  of  Christiania.  Course.  200  miles. 

LOUGH  ALLEN.  See  Allen  ; and  for  all  articles  with  the 
prefix  Lough,  not  found  below,  see  additional  name. 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  luff/bur-ruh.  a market-town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  and  104  miles  N.N.W.  of  Leicester,  with  a station 
on  the  Midland  Railway.  Its  four  principal  streets  are 
tolerably  .straight,  and  very  clean,  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas;  houses  mostly  of  brick  ; and  the  town  altogether 
has  a respectable  and  thriving  appearance.  It  has  two  ele- 
gant churches,  a handsome  Roman  Catholic  and  various 
Dissenting  chapels,  a free  grammar  and  several  other  schools, 
a mutual  improvement  society,  a philosophical  and  a literary 
institution.  The  principal  manufacture  of  the  town  con- 
sists of  hosiery  of  all  kinds,  and  more  particularly  of  that 
kind  called  I’atent  Angola,  in  which  about  2000  persons  are 
employed.  In  the  neighborhood  is  a famous  hell-foundry: 
also  several  dye-works,  malt-kilns,  slate-(iuarries.  corn-mills, 
and  an  iron  foundry.  Pop.  in  1851.  10.900. 

LOUGH  (foil)  BRICK/LAND,  a market-town  of  Ireland 
Uhster,  eo.  of  Down.  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Newry.  Pop.  047 
It  has  the  ruins  of  a monastery. 
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LOUGir  P:RNE.  S^e  Erne. 

L'JUGIFGALL,  a villaj^e  and  parish  of  Tre.and,  ULster, 
CO.  and  5 miles  X.N.E.  of  Armagh.  Pop.  394.  Castle  Dillon 
is  in  tliis  parish. 

TiOUGllGllVIA’',  i pari.sh  of  Ireland.  Ul.stor.  co.  of  Armagh. 

liOUGII'GLYNN/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  of 
R-Vcommon. 

LOUGH'GUIIjE/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Antrim. 

LOUGIIINISLAND,  Idu'in-I/laud,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
Ulster,  CO.  of  Down. 

LOUGH  NE.iGII,  See  Ne.\gh. 

LOUGIIIvEA,  iSn'i’d/,  a market-town  and  pari.-^h  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  of  Galway,  beautifully  situated  on  an  acclivity 
on  a small  lake  of  the  same  name,  215  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Gal- 
way. It  has  a parish  church,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
Carmelite  monastery,  with  a neat  chapel ; a Carmelite  nun- 
nery. a courthouse, workhouse,  pc.lice-barrack.  fever  hospital, 
and  several  schools.  It  also  pos.sesses  an  e.xtensive  brewery. 
2 tanneries,  and  6 corn-mills.  Loughrea  was  once  fortified, 
and  the  remains  of  its  walls  may  still  be  traced;  it  also  con- 
tains the  remains  of  an  old  castle  and  monastery.  Pop.  5458. 

LOUGIUTON,  a parish  of  England,  county  of  Bucks. 

LOUGllTON,  a parish  of  England,  county  of  Es.sex. 

LOUGOUNOR,oneof  the  Caroline  I.slands.  See  Loogoonor. 

LOU  HANS,  Ioo'Sno^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Saone-et-Loire,  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  29  miles  N.E. 
of  Macon.  It  has  a communal  college,  and  is  a depot  for 
merchandise  between  Lyons  and  Switzerland.  Pop.  8853. 

LOUHOU,  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Loehoe. 

LOUISA,  loo-ee^zd,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of 
Virginia,  has  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  The  North 
Anna  River  forms  its  northern  boundary;  the  county  is 
also  drained  by  the  South  Anna  and  Little  Rivers.  The 
surface  is  hilly;  the  soil,  originally  fertile,  has  been  partly 
worn  out.  Gold-mines  have  been  worked  in  this  coiinty, 
but  are  not  very  productive.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  Virginia.  Formed  in  1742.  Capital,  Louisa 
Court-House.  Pop.  16,701,  of  whom  6507  were  tree,  and 
10,194  slaves. 

LOUISA,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an  area 
of  400  square  miles.  The  Mississippi  River  forms  its  entire 
eastern  boundary,  and  the  Iowa  River  flows  through  the 
middle  of  the  county,  which  is  drained  also  by  Long  Creek. 
The  streams  furnish  valuable  water-power.  Limestone  and 
stone-coal  are  found.  The  Iowa  River  is  navigable  by  steam- 
boats. Capital,  Wapello.  Pop.  10,370. 

LOUISA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, is  situated  at  the  forks  of  Big  Sandy  River,  on  the 
E.  boundary  of  the  state,  135  miles  E.  from  Frankfort.  It 
contains  a court-house.  1 church,  and  4 stores.  Free  P.  225. 

LOUISA,  a post-village  in  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois,  135 
miles  W.N.W.  from  Chicago. 

LOUISA  COURT  HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Louisa 
CO.,  Virginia,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  GO  miles  N.W.  from. 
Richmond. 

LOUISA  FORK.  See  S.vnoy  River. 

LOUISBURG,  a fishing  village  and  suburb  of  the  town  of 
Wick,  Scotland,  co.  of  Caithness.  Pop.  380. 

LOUISBUKG,  a town  of  Wiirtemberg.  See  Ludwigsburg. 

LOUISBUKG,  a mining  village  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  11  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Pottsville. 

LOUISBURG,  a post-village,  caiiital  of  F'ranklin  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  left  bank  of  Tar  Itiver.  35  miles  N.E.  of 
Raleigh.  It  contains  a court-house  and  2 churches. 

LOUISBUKG,  loo^isAiarg,  formerly  LOUISBOURG,  (Fr. 
pron.  loo-ee-booR'.)  once  an  important  .seaport  of  Cape 
Breton,  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  the  island,  about  20  miles  S.E. 
of  Sidney.  The  French  erecttal  here  a fortress  at  an  exjiense 
of  .30.000.000  livres.  and  while  laiuisbourg  remained  in  their 
occupancy,  it  e.xported  500,000  quintals  of  cod  annually, 
and  600  vessels  were  employed  in  its  trade  and  fisheries. 
After  it  was  taken  posse.s.-ion  of  by  the  English  in  17  63.  (idl 
the  French  North  .\nieri<'an  possessions  having  been  given 
up  by  treaty,)  the  British  government  demolished  the  forti- 
fications at  an  expensi!  of  $50,000;  since  then  the  har))nr 
has  been  deserteil.  and  the  town  is  in  ruins.  A few  fisher- 
men only  reside  here.  A lighthouse,  showing  a fixed  light 
15  fe(^t  high,  has  liemi  enuded  on  the  site  of  the  old  French 
lighthouse  on  the  E.  head. 

LOUI8I.\I)E  iloo-ee-ze-,hP)  ARCHIPELAGO,  an  extensive 
grou])  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  comprised  lie- 
tween  the  parallels  of  lOO  40'  and  11°  40'  S.  lat..  and  the 
meridians  of  151°  and  154°  30'  E.  Ion.  About  80  are 
already  known,  but  many  others,  it  is  ladieved.  remain  yet 
to  he  discovered.  They  aina'ai-  to  be  nearly  all  inhabited, 
although  some  of  them  hut  thinly.  'I'he  principal  islands  are 
Hc'sscd,  South-Fast  Island,  Piron,  .loannet.  I’ig.  St.  Aignan, 
&c.  >Iount  Raltlesnake  or  South-East  Island  is  2689  feet 
high,  and  the  mountains  in  the  W.  portion  of  St.  Aignan 
attain  an  elevation  of  3279. 

LIIU1S1.\N.\.  loo-ee-ze-alPn:i.  one  of  the  Southern  United 
State.s,  is  hounded  on  the  N.  by  .\rkansas  and  Missis- 
sippi; E.  by  Mississippi  ifroin  which  it  is  set'araled  by  the 
Mis-is.- ippi  ami  I’earl  Rivers)  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  S. 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  aud  W.  by  'Texas,  from  which  it  is 
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partly  separated  by  the  Sabine  River.  It  lies  between  29*^ 
and  33°  N.  lat , and  88°  50'  and  94°  20'  W.  ion.,  having  an 
extreme  length  from  E.  to  W.  of  about  292,  and  a breadth 
of  250  miles,  including  an  area  of  41.225  square  miles,  or 
about  26,384,000  acres,  of  which  only  2,707,108  were  improved 
in  1860,  or  rather  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  surface 
of  the  state. 

Face  nf  the  Country. — The  surface  of  Louisiana  nowhere 
attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  200  feet  above  the  'level 
of  the  Gulf,  while  at  Trinity,  in  Catahoula  parish,  it  is  only 
68  feet,  aud  much  of  the  southern  portion  is  so  low  as  to  be 
overflowed  at  high  water.  West  of  the  basin  of  the  Mi.ssis- 
sippi,  and  occupying  the  central  and  northern  portion  ot 
the  state,  the  country  is  hilly  and  broken.  The  N.W.  part 
is  intersected  bj'  several  arms  of  the  Red  River,  forming 
small  lakes,  and  rendering  the  country  for  about  50  miles 
in  length,  and  6 in  breadth,  generally  marshy.  The  bottoms 
on  this  river  are  from  1 to  10  miles  wide.  South  of  the 
central  portion  commence  the  low  prairie  lands,  which 
terminate  in  the  marshes  of  the  coast.  'The  elevation  of  this 
district  varies  from  10  to  50  feet.  Below  the  month  of  the 
Red  River,  the  Atchafalaya  branches  off  from  the  Mississippi, 
and  forms  the  western  boundary  of  a great  delta,  occupying 
an  area  of  several  thousand  square  miles,  which  is  elevated 
but  10  feet  above  low  water,  and  at  high  water  is  often 
inundated.  There  is  a belt  of  similar  character  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  IMississippi,  above  the  Delta,  which  is  protected 
by  artificial  embankments,  that  serve  to  deepen  as  well  as 
confine  the  channel.  'That  part  of  the  state  adjacent  to  the 
S.  boundary  of  Mississipjii,  is  similar  in  character  to  the 
district  described  in  the  N.W.  Near  the  Gulf,  a portion  is 
salt  marsh,  mostly  destitute  of  timber,  and  often  overflowed 
in  equinoctial  gales.  Darby  states  that  2700  square  miles  on 
the  Missi.ssippi.  above  the  Red  River.  2550  on  the  Red  Rivex, 
and  3200  on  the  Mississippi,  below  the  Red  River,  are  sub- 
ject to  inundations,  though  not  all  portions  of  it,  annually. 

Geology. — According  to  I’rofessor  Forshey,  the  tertiary 
formation  occupies  two-fifths  of  the  state,  and  lies  N.  of  a 
waving  line,  commencing  on  the  Sabine  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Neches,  and  extending  20  miles  N.  of  Alexandria, 
to  Harrisonburg:  it  contains  coal,  .salt,  iron,  ochre,  gypsum, 
and  marl.  A saline  bed  seems  to  underlie  the  tertiary.  The 
rest  of  the  state  is  alluvial  and  diluvial. 

Minerals. — Of . the  minerals  mentioned  above,  iron  is 
abundant  in  almost  all  the  tertiary  strata.  The  coal  is 
inferior  to  that  of  Pittsburg,  but  the  marl  is  rich,  and  the 
gypsum  of  the  best  quality.  The  alluvions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi are  bounded  on  the  W.  by  precipitous  hills  of  freestone, 
from  80  to  200  feet  high.  In  the  region  around  Harrison 
burg.  Dr.  Holliday  has  collected  very  large  quartz  crystals, 
abundance  of  agates,  jasper,  sardonyx,  cornelians,  onyx, 
selenite  or  crystallized  gypsum,  feldspar  of  a splendid  quality, 
alumiue  in  great  abundance,  chalcedony,  lava,  meteoric 
stones,  amorphous  iron  ore,  and  fossils  of  various  kinds. 

Rivers,  Bays,  &c. — Lake  Borgne  (properly  a bay)  and  Black 
Bay  open  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  S.E. ; and  Bastien, 
Barataria,  Atchafalaya,  Cote  Blanche,  and  Vermilion  Bays 
on  the  S. ; and  Sabine,  Calcasieix,  and  Mermentau  Lakes  on 
the  S.W.,  are  all  expansions  of  rivers  bearing  the  same 
names.  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas  are  expansions 
of  the  Amite  River,  near  its  entrance  into  Lake  Borgne. 
Small  lakes  or  sloughs  are  very  numerous  in  the  marshy 
regions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  along  the 
Mi.s.Gs.sippi  River.  Catahoula  in  the  centre,  and  Bistineau 
and  Caddo  in  the  N.W.,  are  the  principal  lakes.  The  Missis- 
sippi River  forms  the  east  boundary  of  Louisiana  to  31°  N. 
lat..  and  passing  through  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
state,  discliarges  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  several 
mouths.  The  Red  River  enters  the  N.W.  angle  of  Louisiana 
from  Arkansas,  and  joins  the  IMississippi  about  the  centre 
of  the  state.  The  "Washita,  coming  S.  from  Arkansas,  is  the 
principal  branch  of  the  Red  River.  'The  Sabine.  Calca.'^ieu, 
and  Mermentau  drain  the  W.  and  S.W.  parts  of  the  .state. 
'The  Pearl  forms  a part  of  the  S.E.  boundary.  'Tbe  .Mis.-^is- 
sippi  is  navigable  for  the  largest  class  steamboats  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Loui.siana;  and  the  Red  River,  since  the  removal 
of  the  obstruction  called  the  Great  Raft,  near  the  N.W 
boundary,  is  also  navigable  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state. 
Of  the  different  arms  that  part  from  the  pa-rent  stream 
below  31°  N.  lat..  the  Atchafalaya.  on  the  west,  is  the  largest. 
Nine  of  these  are  navigable,  according  to  Colonel  Long’s 
estimate,  from  5 to  140  miles,  making  an  aggregate  of  in  arly 
500  miles.  'Tlu'  same  authority  estimates  the  M'ashita  as  navi- 
gable 375  ini!e.s.  and  its  branches  sum  up  a total  of  715  miles 
of  water,  mostly  within  the  state,  navigable  by  steamers, 
to  which  the  Red  River  and  its  branches  add  several  hundred 
more. 

Olijects  of  Interest  to  Tovri.sts. — Dr.  Kilpatrick  informs  ua 
that  in  the  parish  of  Concordia  there  are  numerous  nuninds, 
constructed  by  a race  which  he  considers  supi'iior  to  the 
Indians  of  the  ])resent  day.  'These  mounds  conta  n human 
bones,  fiotti-ry,  arrow-heads,  stone-hatchets,  ndics  cut  in 
the  shape  of  a canoe  or  crescent,  and  in  one  insLuice.  a gold 
ornament  worth  $7.50  was  found.  According  to  the  .-.imo 
authority,  these  mounds  form,  in  this  vouf  trj  subjec)  to 
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uverflow,  good  sites  for  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  To  the  ge- 
neral inquirer,  as  well  as  to  the  geologist,  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  alTords  a curious  and  most  interesting  subject 
for  coutomplation  or  resear jh.  See  Mississippi,  Dklta  of. 

CUiyAite.  Siiil,  and  r radnctions. — Louisiana  has  very  mild 
winter-s,  but  more  severe  than  in  the  same  parallel  on  the 
.Atlantic  coast.  The  long,  hot  summers,  acting  on  the  ex- 
tensive marshes  of  this  state,  cause  a poisonous  exhalation, 
which  every  autumn  produces  more  or  less  yellow  fever. 
The  orange,  lemon,  lime,  and  other  tropical  fruits  grow 
here,  but  the  orange  does  not  flourish  above  30^  N.  lat.,  nor 
the  sugar-cane  above  31°.  The  apple  thrives  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  state.  The  best  soil  is  on  the  river  bottom.s, 
which  ai-e  exuberantly  fertile,  and  productive  in  sugar-cane 
and  rice.  Two-thirds  of  the  alluvial  land  is  heavily  tim- 
bered. and  overrun  with  a thick  undergrowth  of  cane. 
This  district  is  easily  drained,  and  when  drained  very  pro- 
ductive. The  prairie  lands  are  often  of  no  great  fertility, 
and  in  some  places  barren.  Cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  the 
great  staples  of  the  state,  and  of  the  latter,  Louisiana  pro- 
duced nine-tenths  of  the  whole  amount  raised  in  the  Union 
in  1850.  Indian  corn,  rice,  piais,  beans,  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  and  butter  are  extensively  produced ; tobacco, 
wool,  fruits,  market  products,  hay,  beeswax,  and  houey  to 
con.siderable  extent:  and  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  wine, 
cheese,  grass-seeds,  hops,  silk,  and  maple  sugar,  in  very 
■mall  quantities.  Of  fruits,  the  principal  are  oranges,  tigs, 
peaches,  apples,  and  grapes.  According  to  the  census  re- 
turns of  1800,  there  were  in  Louisiana  2,707,108  acres  of 
improved  land  (6,591,468  being  unimproved),  producing 
16,853,745  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  2,010,981  of  sweet  pota- 
toes; 431,148  of  peas  and  beans;  32,208  of  wheat;  89,.377  of 
oats;  294,655  of  Irish  potatoes;  6,331,257  pounds  of  rice; 
39,940  of  tobacco;  1,444,742  of  butter;  255,481  of  honey; 
20,970  of  beeswax ; 777,738  bales  (of  400  lbs.  each)  of  cotton ; 
52,721  tons  of  hay;  221,726  hlids.  (of  1000  pounds  each)  of 
cane  sugar;  13,439,772  gallons  of  cane  molasses.  Value 
of  live  stock,  $24,546,940;  orchard  products,  at  .$114,339; 
market  products,  $413,169;  of  slaughtered  animals,  at 
$2,095,330. 

Forest  'frees. — Walnut,  oak,  sas.safras,  ash,  mulberry,  pop- 
lar, liickory,  and  magnolia  are  found  iu  the  central  and 
northern  parts,  and  on  the  more  fertile  uplands;  buckeye, 
locust,  papaw.  cottonwood,  and  willow  flourish  iu  the  bot- 
tom lands.  Cypress  swamps  occupy  certain  basins,  which 
having  no  outlet,  retain  the  waters  they  receive  at  the  flood 
season,  till  they  either  evaporate  or  sink  into  the  earth. 
I’inii  and  oak  grow  on  the  sandy  uplands.  Dr.  Kilpatrick 
mentions  among  the  timber  of  Concordia  parish,  (which  is 
proljabiy  similar  to  many  other  river  p>arishes,)  the  cotton- 
wood, red  elm,  hackberry,  maple,  ash,  pecan,  hickory,  honey 
locust,  basket  elm,  dogwood,  tupelo,  5 species  of  oak,  box 
elder,  cypress,  prickly  ash,  black  locust,  mulberry,  persim- 
mou,  willow,  and  wi.d  cane,  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
15  to  30  feet.  The  same  authority  says  of  fruits,  iu  the 
same  locality,  the  peach,  quince,  plum,  and  tig  do  well,  but 
the  apple  and  pear  do  not  encourage  culture. 

Animals. — Dr.  Kilpatrick  reports  black  beans,  wolves,  and 
panthcr.s,  as  occasionally  found;  besides  which  are  wildcats, 
racoons,  otter.s,  polecats,  opossums,  siiuirrels,  and  moles; 
and  among  amphibia,  huge  alligators,  and  various  species 
of  t urtle.  Among  I’eptiles  are  the  rattlesnake,  viper,  horned, 
ajiJ  other  snakes.  Among  birds  are  the  bald  and  gray 
eagle,  several  species  of  hawks  and  owls,  a few  wild  turkeys 
and  jiigeous,  partridgi-s,  cranes,  herons,  watiw  turkeys,  wild 
gee<e,  brant  in  abundance,  and  a great  variety  of  smaller 
birds. 

Mixnu/adures. — This  state  is  not  largely  engaged  in  ma- 
nufactures. According  to  the  census  of  1800  tliere  were  in 
the  state  1744  manufacturing  establishments,  employing 
8789  persons,  consuming  raw  material  worth  .$6,738,486; 
producing  gooils  to  the  value  of  $15,587,473  annually.  Total 
amount  of  cajiital  invested,  ,$7,151,172.  Oftiie.se,  7 were  es- 
tablishments for  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, capital  invested  ,$1,036,700, annual  products $564,800,505 ; 
boot  and  shoe  manufactories,  capital  invested  ,$371,490,  an- 
nual iiroducts  $1,471,830;  ltd  saw-mills,  capital  invested 
$1,213,726,  annual  products  $1,575,995.  Value  of  home-made 
maniifactures  .$502,100. 

Jniernal  Improvements. — Louisiana  has  not  the  same  ne- 
cessity fur  railway  s and  canals  as  many  other  states,  having 
probably  2500  miles  ul  navigable  waters  within  her  limits; 
still  she  has  need  of  them  for  communication  with  other 
states,  if  slie  would  maintain  her  commercial  position. 
Itailroads  are  completed,  connecting  her  commercial  me- 
tioi»olis  (Kew  Orleans;  with  the  great  lakes  at  Chicago,  and 
wilh  j'lenii»his.  Charleston,  and  Jackson,  Mississiiipi.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1860,  lhei-e  were  in  this  stale  334 
of  railroad  iit  operation,  incltrding  80  nriles  of  the 
New  Uric,tns  Ulrelousas  and  (ircal  Vl’e.-lerrr,  and  88  nriles 
of  the  New  Orleans  Jacksorr  and  Great  Northern,  118  miles 
of  w Inch  are  inclirded  in  the  state  of  Missi.ssijrpi.  An  exten- 
sive r-ailroad  is  in  cotrrse  of  construction  Irorn  Vicksburg 
to  Shreveport;  53  nriles  of  tliis  road  have  been  completed. 
There  are  shart  lines  connecting  Clinton  with  I’ori,  Hud- 


son; New  Orleans  with  Proctorsville,  and  Bayou  Sara  with 
Woodville,  Mississippi.  Respecting  the  present  condition 
of  the  railways  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  the  other  Southern 
States,  see  article  on  the  Umted  States. 

Commerce. — Louisiana  has  no  parallel  on  the  lace  of  cur 
globe  in  the  natural  advantages  which  she  enjoys  for  river 
trade  with  an  interior,  extending  back  directly  N.  2U0t 
miles  to  St.  Anthony’s  Falls;  north-westw'ard  3000  milea 
to  the  very  ba-'-’e  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  north-eastwaid 
thr-ough  the  entire  extent  of  the  Ohio  \'alley,  2500  miles, 
even  into  the  state  of  New  York;  besides  innumerable  in- 
termediate points  in  the  great  valleys  of  the  -Mississiiipi. 
Mis.souri,  Ohio.  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  iud 
River,  and  a multitude  of  tributary  streams,  which  pour 
the  products  of  14  states  into  her  lap;  while  many  more 
await  but  the  advance  of  population  to  add  new  treasures 
from  tracts  now  roamed  over  by  the  savage  and  the  buffalo. 
Immense  amounts  of  the  productsof  the  Western  and  South- 
Western  States,  including  cotton,  pork,  sugar,  lead,  flour, 
w’heat.  Indian  corn,  &c.,  are  transhipped  from  New  Orleans 
to  various  parts  of  our  own  and  to  foreign  countries.  'I'he 
value  of  domestic  produce  received  from  the  interior  in 

1850- 51  amounted  to  $106,924,083,  and  to  $108,051,708  in 

1851- 2,  of  wdiich  $81,216,925  were  exported  in  the  former 
year,  and  $76,344,569  in  the  latter.  The  imports  from  the 
interior  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  year  ending  August  31st, 
1854,  amounted  to  $115,836,798,  and  the  exports,  both 
foreign  and  coastwise,  were  1,-129,180  bales  of  cotton,  53,043 
hhds.  of  tobacco,  179.406  hhds.  and  6716  bbls.  of  sugar,  857 
hhds.  and  262.345  bbls.  of  molasses,  585,969  bbls.  of  flour, 
155.544  bbls.  of  pork,  46,668  hhds.  of  bacon,  808.430  kegs  of 
lard,  27,877  bbls.  of  beef,  84,475  pigs  of  lead,  48.334  bbls.  of 
whiskey,  and  1,107,032  sacks  of  corn.  The  articles  from  the 
interior  received  in  the  greatest  amount  are  pork  and  bacon, 
beef,  cotton,  corn,  flour,  hides,  lard,  lead,  molasses,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  whiskey,  besides  large  quantities  of  apples, 
beans,  baggings,  bale  rope,  butter,  cheese,  candles,  coal, 
furs,  hemp,  hay,  leather,  oats,  linseed,  castor  and  lard  oil, 
potatoes,  staves,  and  wheat;  some  beeswax,  buffalo  robes, 
cider,  dried  apples  and  peaches;  feathers,  flaxseed,  iron, 
lime,  onions,  porter,  ale.  deer  and  bear  skins,  shot,  soap, 
Spanish  moss,  tallow,  twine,  vinegar,  window-glass,  and 
various  other  articles.  The  foreign  imports  for  1852-53 
amounted  to  $13,630,686,  and  exports  to  $68,292,658;  ton- 
nage entered,  512.812,  cleared,  630,820;  tonnage  owned  in 
the  different  districts,  156,274;  and  number  of  vessels  built, 
17,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1346.  Of  the  entire  ton- 
nage owned,  -17,665  was  in  steam-vessels.  About  one-third 
of  the  foreign  trade  was  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  See 
N KW  Orleans.  According  to  De  Bow’s  Review,  the  commerce 
of  Lake  Pontchartrain  employed  in  1852-3,  577,980  tons  of 
shipping;  and  there  were  received  by  this  lake,  in  the 
same  year,  32.613  bales  of  cotton,  .323  hhds.  of  sugar, 

40.163.000  feet  of  lumber,  3.449,000  shingles,  2.587.000  laths, 

1.870.000  staves,  34,184  bbls.  and  kegs  of  naval  stores, 

17.542.000  bricks,  138,000  hides,  and  1280  horned  cattle, 
besides  numerous  other  articles. 

Fklucation. — The  constitution  provides  for  a superintendent 
of  public  schools,  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  that  free 
public  schools  shall  be  established  throughout  the  state. 
An  appropriation  of  $250,000  is  made  annually  for  the  sup- 
port of  free  schools,  rai.sed  by  taxation;  and  a fund  is  esta- 
bli.shed,  to  be  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  public  lands 
granted  for  the  purpose,  and  from  lands  escheated  to  the 
state.  This  fund  amounted  on  January  1, 1853,  to  $125,127. 
According  to  the  census  of  i860,  there  were  in  Louisiana,  15 
colleges,  with  1530  students,  $88,000  income,  of  which  $17,000 
was  from  endowments,  and  $1620  from  the  public  funds; 
71-1  imblic  schools,  with  ;-)l,813  pupils,  $469,210  income,  $6645 
of  which  was  from  endowments,  $223,.593  from  taxation,  and 
$1M,162  from  the  public  funds;  152  academies  and  other 
schools,  with  1 1,274  jiuiii  Is,  $462,496  income,  of  which  $195,400 
was  from  emlowments,  $19,900  from  public  funds,  and  $2947 
from  ta.xation.  In  1863  this  state  had  2 theological  semi- 
naries. There  are  also  in  Louisiana  6s  libraries,  of  which  53 
are  public,  containing  106.624  volumes.  1 school,  9 $unday- 
school,  1 church,  and  4 college  libraries,  embracing  a total 
of  Il6,6ii4  volumes. 

Religions  Denominations. — Of  the  572  churches  in  Louis- 
iana in  1860,  the  Baptists  own  161;  the  Kidscopalians,  ;>! ; 
.Methodists,  199;  Presbyterians,  42;  Roman  Catholics.  99; 
Unionists,  22;  the  minor  sects,  16;  this  will  give  1 churcl 
to  every  1412  persons.  Total  value  of  church  properly, 
$;i,l  ♦.0,.'i60. 

JWiodiculs. — In  1860,  there  were  published  in  Louisiana, 
8 daily,  3 bi-weekly,  and  70  weekly  periodicals,  of  which  os 
were  political,  2 religious,  and  9 miscellaneous.  The  w hole 
number  of  cojiies  issued  annually  was  16,948,000. 

Public  Instituhbms. — The  State  Penitentiary  of  Louisiana 
is  located  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  received  105  convicts  in  1848, 
the  receipts  from  whose  labors  exceeded  the  expenditures 
by  about  $6600.  A deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Baton  Romre, 
recently  erected,  had,  in  Mar'di.  1853.  13  pujiils.  'fhe 
Charity  Hospital  at  New  Orleans  wdll  be  describe'’  under 
that  beading.  In  1850  there  were  5 nublic  libraries,  with 
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- xuhiuim:  2 ,s(  hool,  with  12,000  ; and  3 college  libraries, 
with  5000  vulMtn-^.. 

Population.  -Louisiana  being  originally  colonized  by 
Fra  uce  and  Spain,  has  a larger  admixture  of  the  inhabitants 
of  t.hose  countries  (with  their  manners  and  customs)  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  There  were  in  this  state  in 
1810,  76,556  inhatntants;  153.407  in  1820;  215,739  in  1830; 
352,411  in  1840;  in  1851,  517,762;  in  1860,  708,002;  of  whom 
351,.556  were  whites,  18,547  free  colored,  326,726  slaves,  and 
173  Indians.  Population  to  square  miles,  17.  Representa- 
tive poimlation,  575,311.  . Of  the  free  population,  214,294 
were  born  in  the  state;  80,953  in  other  states;  81,029  in 
foreign  countries;  of  whom  3989  were  born  in  England; 
28,207  in  Ireland;  1051  in  Scotland;  97  in  Wales;  830  in 
British  America;  24,614 in  Germany ; 14,938  in  Fi-ance,  and 
7303  in  other  foreign  countries.  Of  the  population  in  the 
leading  pursuits,  16,493  were  laborers;  14,996  farmers;  6832 
clerks  ; 6473  planters;  5338  servants;  4865  carpenters;  2989 
overseers;  2776  merchants;  1793  shoemakers;  1590  seam- 
stresses; 1416  carters;  1210  tailors;  1149  jdiy.sicians ; 1145 
coopers;  800  civil  and  mechanical  engineers;  698  lawyers; 
909  painters;  551  bricklayers,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  year  ending 
June  1st,  1860,  there  occurred  12,324  deaths,  or  17-6  in 
every  1000  Of  239  deaf  and  dumb,  38  were  slaves  (see 
introduction  to  the  volume  on  Population  of  the  Eighth 
Census,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  &c.);  of  230  blind,  118  w’ero  slaves; 
of  169  insane,  37  were  slaves;  of  247  idiotic,  104  were  slavea. 

' Ptrix]ii‘!i. — Louisiana  is  divided  into  48  parishes,  viz.,  .As- 
cension. Assumption.  Avoyelles.  Bienville.  Bos.sier,  Caddo, 
Calcasieu.  Caldwell.  Carroll.  Catahoula.  Claiborne.  Concordia, 
Be  Soto.  East  Baton  Rouge,  East  Feliciana,  Franklin,  Iber- 
ville. Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  Lafourche.  Livingston, 
lladison,  Morehouse.  Natchitoches,  Orleans,  Plaquemines. 
I'oint  Coupee,  Rapides,  Sabine,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Chaides.  St. 
Helena.  St.  James,  St.  John  Baptist.  St.  Landry,  St.  Martin’s, 
St.  ■'lary,  St.  Tammany,  Tensas,  Terre  Bonne,  Union,  Ver- 
milion, Washita  ( Ouachita),  Washington,  W est  Baton  Rouge, 
West  Feliciana,  and  Winn, 

Cities  and  Towns. — New  Orleans,  the  largest  city  of  Loui- 
siana, and  the  commercial  meti’opolis  ot  tlie  southwestern 
states,  had  a population,  in  1860,  of  loS,675.  'the  other  im- 
portant towns  are,  Donaldsonville,  11,484;  Algiers,  5816; 
Baton  Rouge,  5428:  Jefferson,  5107;  Carrollton,  1756; 
Phupiemine,  1663 ; Thibodeaux,  1380;  Alexandria,  1461; 
Homer,  1451;  Minden,  1146;  Opelousas,  786;  Providence, 
682.  Capital  Baton  Rouge. 

G<wprnment,  Finances,  &c. — The  governor  of  Louisiana  is 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  people,  and  receives  .$6000  fier 
annum;  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  ex-officio  president 
of  the  Senate,  is  elected  for  a like  period,  and  receives  $8 
per  diem  when  that  body  is  in  session.  The  Senate  consists 
of  32  members,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  97. 
both  elected  by  the  people,  the  former  for  four,  and  the 
latter  for  two  years.  The  legislature  assembles  on  the  third 
.Alonday  in  January.  The  judiciary  consists— 1.  Of  a Su- 
preme Court,  composed  of  one  chiefand  four  associate  judges : 
and  2.  Of  District  Courts.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  elected  by  the  people  for  ten  years,  the  supreme  judge 
by  the  whole  state,  and  the  associate  by  districts,  and  so 
that  one  shall  be  cho.sen  every  second  year,  and  those  of 
the  District  Court  for  six  years,  jointly  by  the  executive 
and  legislature.  The  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
receives  $6000.  and  his  associates  $5500  per  annum.  The 
judges  of  the  District  Courts  of  New  Orleans  receive  $3500 
per  annum,  and  are  chosen  by  popular  vote.  Louisiana  is 
entitled  to  4 members  in  the  national  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  to  6 electoral  votes  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  assessed  value  of  property,  in  1850.  was 
$220,165,172.  Public  debt,  in  1854.  $4,295,809  ; besides  a 
contingent  debt  of  $8,421,888  for  property  banks,  and 
$198,244  for  the  second  municipality  of  New  Orlcjins.  Or- 
dinary expenditures,  exclusive  of  debt  and  schools.  $515,000. 
In  January,  1854.  Louisiana  had  $17,359,261  banking  capi- 
tal. a circulation  of  $6,969,807.  and  $7.468.4(;0  in  coin. 

Historj). — Louisiana  was  visited  and  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  discovered  by  La  Salle,  as  early  as  1691;  and 
thouirh  Iberville  athunpted  a settlement  in  1699,  no  perma- 
nent colony  was  establi.shed  at  that  time.  In  1712  Louis  .XIV. 
of  France  granted  to  M.  Crozart  a charter  which  included 
the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  which  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  king.  The  celebrated  John  Law.  so  notorious 
for  tbe  litiancial  disasters  cau.sed  by  him  in  France,  became, 
in  1717,  the  bc'ad  of  a company  which  purchased  Louisiana; 
but  after  the  deplorable  failure  of  bis  schemes.  Louisiana 
came  again  into  the  possession  of  the  crown,  wffiich  trans- 
ferred it,  in  17(i2.  to  Spain.  Retroceih'd  to  France  in  1800. 
Louisiana,  including  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, (excepting  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  territory 
west  of  th(f  Rocky  Mountains.)  was  purchased  by  President 
Jefferson  in  1803.  for  tbe  sum  of  $11,250,000,  beside  the 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  some  claims 
of  our  citizens  against  the  government  of  France.  Previous 
to  this  purchase  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  States  and 
Territories  bad  been  in  a state  of  great  excitennmt.  l<“st  they 
should  lose  the  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  3Iississippi,  so 
10»3 
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essential  as  an  outlet  for  their  products:  and  ine  satl.sfat*. 
tion  of  that  portion  of  the  country  was  i>roportio'nately 
great  on  its  peaceful  acciuisition.  That  part  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory  now  known  as  the  State  of  Loui.-iana.  became  an 
independent  member  of  the  confederacy  in  1812.  and  w'as, 
two  years  afterwards,  the  scene  of  a conflict  between  the 
British  and  American  troops,  in  which  General  Jackson 
repulsed  tbe  former  with  great  loss,  January  8, 1815.  Inhab. 
Louisi.'VMAn,  loo-ee-ze-an'-e-an. 

LOUISIANA,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  1 mile  below  the  mouth  of  Salt  River,  and 
115  m.  above  St.  Louis.  It  has  2 newspaper  offices,6  churches, 

1 bank,  10  dry-goods  stores,  5 tobacco-factories,  &c.  P.  2436. 

LOUIS-PHILIPPE  (looWfiPeep')  LAND,  the  N.  portion 

of  a tract  of  land  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  off  South  Shet- 
land, about  lat.  63°  30'  S.,  Ion.  57°  W.  Its  outline  was 
traced  for  a distance  of  about  120  miles  between  lat.  63° 
and  64°  S.,  by  Admiral  D’Urville,  of  tbe  French  navy.  It 
is  crowned  with  immense  peaks,  covered  by  continual  snows 
of  unknown  denth. 

LOUISVILLE,  a post-township  and  river  port  in  the  col- 
lection district  of  Osweyatchie.  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  about  28  miles  N.E.  of  Ogdens- 
burg.  It  is  intersected  by  Grass  River,  across  which  there 
is  a bridge  near  tbe  centre  of  the  township,  at  the  village 
of  Millerville.  which  contains  the  Louisville  post-office. 
Steamers  touch  at  Louisville  Landing  in  this  township, 
and  some  trade  is  carried  on  with.  Canada.  Isle  au  Cha- 
mailles  or  Baxter’s  Island,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite 
here,  comprising  some  2000  acres,  belong#  to  this  town.ship. 
Pop.  2310. 

LOUISVILLE,  loo'i.s-vil,  a thriving  village  of  Potter  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  road  from  Coudersport  to  Cowauesqire. 
A great  ([uantity  of  pine  lumber  is  procured  in  this  vicinity. 

LOUISVILLE,  a village  of  Orangeburg  district,  South 
Carolina. 

LOUISVILLE,  a decayed  post-village,  capital  of  Jefferson 
CO..  Georgia,  on  Rocky  Comfort  Creek,  54  miles  E.  of  Mil- 
ledgeville.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  state  from  1795  tx 
1804,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Milledge- 
ville.  It  has  a court-house,  a church,  and  an  academy. 

LOUISVILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Barbour  co.,  Alabama, 
about  85,  miles  S.E.  of  Montgomery. 

LOUISAHLLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  "VVinston  co..  Mis- 
sissippi, near  the  .source  of  Pearl  River,  95  miles  N.E.  cf  Jack- 
son.  It  contains  several  academies.  A newspaper  is  pub- 
lished here. 

LOUISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Blount  co..  Tennessee,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Holston  River,  about  20  mile'<.  by  land, 
below  Knoxville.  It  is  a place  of  rapid  groAvth,  and  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  in  East  Tennessee,  having  a brisk  tradh 
on  the  river,  which  is  navigated  by  steamboats.  The  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad  passes  through  this  village. 

LOUISVILLE,  looT.s-vil  or  loo^e-vil,  a flourishing  city 
and  port  of  entry  of  Kentucky,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Jef- 
ferson county,  is  .situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  tbe  head 
of  the  Lotiisville  falls,  at  the  mouth  of  Beargrass  Creek, 
130  miles  below  Cincinnati,  53  miles  W.  of  Frankfort,  and 
590  miles  from  Washington.  Lat.  38°  3'  N.,  Ion.  85°  -30'  AV. 
It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  .state,  and  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant places  on  the  Ohio  River.  A railroad,  93  miles  long, 
connects  it  with  Frankfort  and  Lexington,  and  other  rail- 
roads have  been  constructed  from  this  place  to  Memphis, 
Nashville,  &c.  The  situation  and  surrounding  scenery  are 
remarkably  beautiful.  Some  parts  of  the  city  present 
delightful  vicws  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  is  here  about  one 
mile  wide;  of  the  rocky  rapid.s,  and  of  the  town  of  Portland, 
a few  miles  below.  Louisville  stands  on  a plain  elevated 
about  70  feet  above  low  water,  and  is  regularly  laid  out. 
Eight  handsome  streets  extend  nearly  2 mil6s  in  length 
parallel  with  the  river,  which  here  flows  from  E.  to  W.  The.'-e 
vary  in  width  from  60  to  120  feet,  and  are  intersected,  at 
riaht  angles,  by  more  than  30  others,  with  a uniform  width 
of  60  feet.  The  streets  are  generjtlly  paved,  and  lighted  rvith 
gas.  and  bordered  with  ornamental  trees.  The  most  remark- 
able public  buildings  are  the  City  Hall,  and  Court-hou.se,  (not 
completed.)  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
(Epi.scopal.)  the  Medical  Institute,  and  the  University  of 
Louisville,  which  is  now  in  successful  operation.  The  Medi- 
cal Institute,  which  ranks  high  among  tbe  public  institutions 
of  Louisville,  was  founded  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city 
council,  which  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  library,  build- 
ings. Ac.  The  number  of  students  in  1852  was  3.56.  Two 
new  schools  have  recently  been  opened  in  this  city.  'The 
Asylum  for  tbe  Blind,  established  by  the  state,  occupies  a 
commodious  and  hand.some  building,  erected  by  joint  con- 
tributions of  the  state  and  the  citizens  of  Louisville.  The 
Mercantile  Librarv  Association  has  a library  containing  from 
4000  to  5000  volumes.  The  llistoi-ical  Society  of  this  place 
has  collected  valuable  documents  ndating  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  state.  Loui.sville  also  coniains  a marine  a.sylum, 
founded  by  the  state.  2 orphan  asvTun)s.  about  40  churcheB. 

2 synagogues,  a prison.  -4  market-houses.  5 banks,  and  4 
large  public  .school-houses.  Six  daily.  7 weekly  newspapers, 
and  1 monthly  medical  journal  are  published  here. 
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Louisville  may  be  said  to  owe  its  existence  to  the  falls, 
which  arrested  the  course  of  uavigation  at  this  point.  In 
IS.'Kl.  a canal  2^  miles  long  was  opened  around  these  falls, 
with  a total  lockage  of  22  feet.  It  was  cut  through  the  solid 
limestone  rock,  at  a cost  of  $7.50,000.  The  dimensions  hav.. 
ing  been  found  too  small  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  largest 
steamers  now  built  for  the  New  Orleans  trade,  a railway  has 
been  projected  on  the  Indiana  side,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
transport  such  vessels  around  the  rapids  by  means  of  a sta- 
tionary engine  and  pulleys.  The  stock  has  been  taken,  and 
the  work  will  doubtless  shortly  be  completed.  In  1850  the 
entire  trade  of  Louisville  was  estimated  at  $50,000,000. 
(De  Bow’s  Review.)  The  wholesale  business  has  increased 
rapidly  since  that  period.  There  are  now  near  100  houses 
doing  an  exclusively  wholesale  business,  the  amount  of  which 
is  computed  at  $20..321 ,400 : viz.  26  of  dry  goods,  .39  of  gro- 
ceries, 8 of  drugs,  9 of  hardware,  8 of  hats  and  furs.  8 of 
boots  and  shoes,  and  9 of  saddlery.  IMauy  of  the  warehouses 
are  3 or  4 stories  high,  and  from  100  to  1.30  feet  deep.  No 
exact  record  has  been  kept  of  the  exports  of  this  town,  but  a 
good  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  numli<;r  of  steamboat 
arrivals;  which,  from  the  different  ports  below  the  falls,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1852,  was  1124;  the  number  from 
the  Upper  Ohio  was  prolmbly  about  the  same,  'i’he  chief 
articles  of  export  are  tobacco,  pork,  hemp,  and  flour.  In 
1852.  the  quantity  of  tobacco  received  was  16.17G  hogsheads. 
The  amount  of  revenue  collected  here  in  1853  was  $48,307. 
The  shipping  of  the  port  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of 
11.819  tons  enrolled  and  licensed,  all  of  which  was  employed 
in  steam  navigation.  During  the  year  referred  to,  27  steam- 
boats, with  an  aggregate  burden  of  7313  tons,  were  ad- 
measured. A new  custom-house  is  being  erected,  at  a cost 
of  about  .$200,000. 

Louisville  is  a commercial  rather  than  a manufacturing 
town.  Its  manufactures,  however,  comprise  a great  variety 
of  articles,  and  are  estimated  to  amount  in  value  to  about 
$6,000,000  annually.  Among  the  principal  e.stablishments 
may  be  mentioned  15  iron  foundries,  employing  930  hands, 
and  producing  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $1,392,200:  82 
tobacco  factories,  employing  1050  hands,  who  turn  out 
$1,347,500  worth  of  manufactured  tobacco;  45  for  making 
clothing,  employing  1157  hands,  and  producing  articles  to 
the  value  of  ,$941,500;  25  of  furniture,  employing  446  per- 
sons. who  turn  out  $638,000  worth  of  cabinet-ware;  11  rope- 
walks,  yielding  goods  to  the  value  of  $460,000;  6 soap  and 
candle  factories,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $409,000  ; 
9 flour  and  feed  mills,  9 tanneries.  3 cotton  and  woollen  fac- 
tories, 3 oil-mills,  3 bagging  factories,  2 white  lead  factories, 
a glass  factory,  and  several  potteries.  Pop.  in  1830,  10,341; 
in  18-10,  21.210;  in  1860,  43  196;  and  in  1860  it  amounted  to 
68,033. 

LOUISVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Nimi.«hillen  town- 
ship. Stark  CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
126  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  was  settled  almost  entirely 
by  the  French. 

LOUISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
National  Road,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad,  42  miles  E.  of 
Indianapolis. 

LOUISVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Clay  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Little  Wabash  River,  110  miles  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

LOUISVILLE,  a po.st-village  in  Lincoln  co.,  Mi.ssouri,  75 
miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

LOUISVILLE  LANDING,  a post- village  and  river  port  in 
the  collection  district  of  Oswegatchie,  St.  Lawrence  co..  New 
York,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  28  miles  N.E.  of  Ogdens- 
burg.  It  is  a stopping-place  for  steamers,  and  some  trade 
is  carried  on  with  Canada. 

LOUI-TCIIOU  or  LOUl-TCIIEOU,  a city  of  China.  See 
Looef.-Choo. 

LOUKII  or  LOUKA.  a river  of  Russia.  Sec  Lookii. 

L0U-K1.\NG.  a town  of  China.  See  Loo-Ki.\ng. 

LOU-KIANG.  a river  of  Thibet.  See  Loo-Ki.-vng. 

LOUKI.\NOW.  See  Looki.vnov. 

LOUKNOUI.  See  S.Ogox. 

LOULE,  looff.i  or  loflA.  a fortified  town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Algarve,  8 miles  N.  of  Karo,  with  8245  inhabitants, 
an  old  castle,  several  convents,  and  a rich  hospital. 

LOUN,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Lom. 

LOU-NA-CHAN,  a mountain  of  China.  See  Loo-na-shan. 

LOU.ND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

LOU-NGA.\,  a town  of  China.  See  Loo-.\gan. 

LOUFOIGNE,  loo'pwlfi',  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Brabant,  on  the  Dyle,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1006. 

LOU  I' PE.  L.\,  U loop,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Eure-et-Loir,  21  miles  W.  of  Chartres.  Pop.  1149. 

LOUQSOR  a town  of  Egyf)t.  See  Luxor. 

LOUBCllES,  loonsh.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Nord.  arrondisseinent  of  Valenciennes,  canton  of  Bouchain 
Pop.  in  18,52,  2798. 

LOURDES,  looKd.  (nnc  Loild/>.?  Lnpurfdum  f)  a tovfn  of 
Fran  -e.  department  of  Hnutes-Pyrenee.s,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Argcles.  on  the  Gave-sle-Pau.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  an 
dmost  inaccesdble  rock,  and  is  commanded  by  a strong  castle 
now  used  a«  a pri.son.  This  place  was  fortified  bv  Julius  Cmsar’ 
itid  has  ext  jnsive  ih'man  remains.  Pop.  in  1852,  4434.  ’ 


LOURDOUEIX  ST.  MICHEL,  looR'doo-i'  s^no  meeVhJl, 
a village  of  France,  department  of  ludre,  15  miles  S.M  of 
La  Chiitre.  Pop.  1169. 

LOURDOUEIX  ST.  PIERRE,  looR'doo-d/sa,N8  pe-aiR/,  a ril 
lage  of  France,  department  of  Creuse,  17  miles  N.  of  Gueret 
Pop.  1976. 

LOURlC.\L,  lo-ree-kiP,  a market-town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Coimbra.  Pop.  3289. 

LOURI N H AO,  l(5-reen-yowNG^  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Estremadura.  10  miles  N.  of  Torre.s-Vedras.  Pop.  2400. 

LOUROUX-BfiCONNAIS,  LE,  leh  loo'rooflbd'kon'ni/,  a 
market-town  of  France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  15 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Angers.  Pop.  in  1852,  2723. 

LOUTH,  lowxn,  a small  county  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  hav- 
ing on  the  E.  the  Irish  Sea.  Area  315  square  inile.s,  or 
201,600  acres,  of  which  about  15,500  are  uncultivated,  and 
upwards  of  5000  in  woods.  Pop.  in  1841,  111,979;  in  1851, 
107,657.  The  N.  part  of  the  county  forms  the  mountainous 
peninsula  of  Carlingford.  Louth  county  is  divided  into  4 
baronies.  Chief  towns,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  Ardee.  It 
sends  4 members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  2 being  for  the 
county. 

LOUTH,  a decayed  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Louth,  5^  miles 
S.W.  of  Dundalk.  Pop.  700. 

LOUTH,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Lud.  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Wolds,  27  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lincoln.  It  has  a station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  is  well  built,  generally  of 
brick,  and  lighted  with  gas.  It  has  2 E.-^tablished  churches, 
one  of  which  is  a fine  old  structure,  with  an  elegant  sidre, 
about  300  feet  high.  There  are  also  8 places  of  worship  be- 
longing to  various  Dissenting  bodies,  8 schools,  iiu  hiding  a 
free  grammar  and  various  other  endowed  schools;  a meclia- 
nics’  Institute,  a society  for  the  promotion  of  Christian 
knowledge,  a savings  bank,  a dispen.sary,  and  several  other 
charities.  Cai'pets,  worsted,  .soap,  and  oil-cake  are  manu- 
factured to  a great  extent.  A canal,  communicating  with 
the  Humber,  enables  a considerable  trade  to  be  carried  on, 
to  London.  Hull,  &c.,  in  corn  and  wool.  Pop.  in  1851, 10,467. 

LOUTRE  (iooPer)  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  Montgomery 
co..  iMis.souri. 

LOUTRE  (or  OTTER)  RIVER,  of  Missouri,  flows  through 
Montgomery  co.,  and  falls  into  the  Mis.souri  River  at  Loutre 
Island.  It  affords  motive  power  for  mills. 

LOUTSK.  See  Lootsk. 

LOUVAIN,  loo-vAue'.  (Fr.  pron.  loo'v^x“^  Flemish  LPAtven, 
liVven  or  luh'ven ; Ger.  Lowev,  Idhven.)  a city  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Brabant,  on  the  Dyle  and  the  Eastern  Railway,  15 
miles  E.by  N.  of  Brussels.  It  is  not  fortified,  but  is  surround- 
ed by  a dry,  deep  fosse,  and  an  earthen  rampart  from  8C  *.o 
100  feet  high,  which  has  been  cut  through  by  the  road  from 
Brussels  to  Malines.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  deserv- 
ing of  notice.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  the  H(5tel  de  Mile, 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  Gothic  buildings  in  the 
wmrld;  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  an  edifice  of  vast 
extent,  and  rich  in  works  of  art;  the  churdies  of  St.  Ger- 
trude. St.  James',  St.  Quentin,  and  Notre  Dame,  all  elegant 
and  noble  structures;  the  Pope's  College,  and  the  Salle  de 
Frascati.  Louvain  possesses  courts  of  first  resort,  and  of 
commerce  ; a university,  with  a library  of  105,000  volumes; 
a college,  academy  of  fine  arts,  botanical  garden,  anatomic  al 
hall,  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  natural 
history;  a collection  of  picture's,  several  of  them  first-rate; 
a superior  primary  school,  belonging  to  the  Government; 
different  private  and  free  schools,  several  hospitals  and 
benevolent  institutions.  In  the  14th  century,  Louvain  was 
one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns,  and,  in 
broadcloths  alone,  employed  about  15.000  workmen.  This 
important  branch  no  longer  flouri.shes  here.  A few  wool- 
lens are  still  made,  and  also  hosiery,  hats,  ribbons,  soap,  oil, 
candles,  leather,  glue,  earthenware.  Ac.,  but  by  far  the  most 
important  manufacture  at  present  is  beer,  of  which  above 
200.000  casks  are  annually  made.  For  general  trade,  the 
town  is  well  situated,  having  ample  communication  both 
by  railway  and  the  canal  of  its  name.  Pop.  32,371. 

LOUVECIENNES,  loov'se-&nnL  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  .Seinci-et-Oise.  4 miles  N.  of  Versailles.  Pop. 
730.  Here  arc-  many  country  residences,  including  one 
built  by  Louis  XV.  for  the  Countess  du  Barry, 

LOUVEGNEZ,  loo'v.-ln'y.V,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
and  12  mihes  S.E.  of  Lic'ge.  Pop.  1758. 

LOUVEN.  lo-0(yv§n,  a river  of  Norway,  stift  of  Christiania, 
after  a S.S.E.  course  of  100  miles,  enters  the  Skager-Rack 
near  Lanrvig.  It  traverses  several  lakes. 

LOUVIERS,  loo've-A/,  formerly  LOVIERS.  lo've-.V,  (anc. 
Lupari(vF)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Eure,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  river_  Eure,  here  crossed  by  three 
bridges,  17  mi’es  S.  of  Rouen.  It  has  an  interesting  church 
I supposed  to  date  from  the  period  of  the  First  Crusade; 

I courts  of  first  resort,  and  commerce;  and  a consulting 
chamber  of  manufactures.  liOuviers  is  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  French  woollen  manufacture,  and  its  fiiie  woollen  clot! 

I is  considered  the  best  in  the  empire.  It  has  more  than  40 
I cloth  factories,  employing  from  7000  to  8000  per.sons  in  and 
i around  the  town;  several  worsted-mills,  an  extensive  weav 
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jng-card  factory,  tanneries,  bleachfields,  dye-works,  and  a 
factory  for  spinning,  machinery,  and  steam-engines.  The 
chief  trade  is  in  broadcloth,  of  which  about  one-third  of  the 
quantity  made  is  exported  to  foreign  countries,  chiefly  Italy. 
The  other  articles  of  trade  are  corn,  wood,  charcoal,  flax, 
wool,  &c.  Pop.  9570. 

LOUVIGNfi  DU  DESERT,  loo'veen'yA/  du  dPzaiR/,  a Til- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  10  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Fougerea.  Fop  in  1852,  3802. 

IvlUVlGNl'l  EN  RAIS,  loo'veen'yti'  8no  bi,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Vitre. 
Pop.  103.3. 

JjOUVRES,  loov’r,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-et-Oiso.  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Luzarche.s.  Pop.  1000. 

LGLtZA,  loo'zl  or  lo^ad,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Coimbra,  at  the  foot  of  31t.  Louza, 
which  supplies  Lisbon  with  snow  and  ice.  Pop.  3200. 

LOUZ.\,  a river  of  Ku.ssia.  See  Looza. 

LOUTZIN.  See  Lyootsin. 

LOVAS  BEREXY,  lo'vash'  bYraiii',  a market- town  of  Hun- 
gary. CO.  and  9 miles  N.E.  of  Stuhlweisseuburg.  Pop.  410-1. 

LOV.\T  or  LOBAT,  lo-vdU,  a river  of  Russia,  governments 
of  Vitebsk  and  Novgorod,  enters  Lake  Ilmen.  22  miles  S.  of 
Novgorod,  after  a N.  course  of  175  miles.  It  receives  the 
Kunia  at  kholm.  The  Lovat  and  Diina  Canal,  which  unites 
those  rivers,  forms  a part  of  the  communication  between 
Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Gulf  of  Riga. 

LAV  ATS,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Loftscha. 

LOVE^LACE,  a post-office  of  Wilkes  co..  North  Carolina. 

LOVE/LACEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ballard  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 250  miles  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

LOVE'LADY,  a post-office  of  Caldwell  co..  North  Carolina. 

LOVK'L.VND,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

LOVE'LI.\,  lo-veefle-a,  or  LOVIL/IA.  a post-vil!age  of 
Monroe  co.,  Iowa,  90  miles  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

LOWELL,  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  about  20 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Paris.  Pop.  1339. 

LOV/ELTON,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

LOV^E/LY  MOUNT,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

LOVENDEGIIEM,  lo-v§n'deh-n5m',  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  East  Flanders,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop. 
4701,  extensively  employed  in  linen  weaving. 

LOVENICII,  (Lovenich,)  lo'ven-iK',  a village  of  Rheni.sh 
Prussia,  21  miles  N.N.E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Pop.  1600. 

LOVERE,  lo-vA/ri,  a village  ofNuithcrn  Italy,  21  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Bergamo,  on  Lake  Iseo.  Pop.  2213. 

LOV/ERSALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

LOVE’S  LEV/EL,  a post-office.  Union  co..  North  Carolina. 

LOVE’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Virginia. 

LOV'ESTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  I’einbroke. 

LO\veTT’S,  a post-office  of  Newton  co.,  Mississippi. 

LOVETT’S,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio. 

LOV’ETT’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio. 

LOV'ETTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Loudon  co.,  Virginia, 
2 miles  from  the  Potomac,  and  166  miles  N.  of  Richmond. 
It  contains  2 or  3 churches. 

LOVE'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Newcastle  co.,  Delaware. 

LOVIERS.  See  Louvieks. 

LOVILIA.  See  Lovelia. 

LOVINGSTON,  luvflng-ston,  a post-village,  capital  of  Nel- 
.son  CO.,  Virginia,  118  miles  W.  of  Richmond.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  ou  a branch  of  Tye  River,  and  surrounded 
by  hills,  the  summits  of  which  afford  a magnificent  view  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  The  village  has  3 churches  and  about  350 
inhabitants. 

LOVINGTON,  Kiv'ing-ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

LGVINGTGN.  a post-village  of  Moultrie  co.,  Illinois,  50 
miles  E.  of  Springfield. 

LOVIS.\,  lo-vee's4.  a maritime  town  of  Russia,  Finland, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  140  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Petersburg. 
It  carries  on  a thriving  trade,  exporting  iron  in  bars,  tobac- 
co, and  salt.  Steamers  ydy  daily  to  Helsingfors.  Pop.  3000. 

LOA'TCHA.  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Loftscra. 

LOW  ARCHIPELAGO,  (ar-ke-p^Pa-go.)  an  extensive  series 
of  islands,  in  numbei  from  80  to  90,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
lat.  20°  S.,  Ion.  140°  W.,  E.  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  S.  of 
the  Marquesas,  and  comprising  numerous  groups,  from 
Clermont-Tonnerre  to  Krusenstern  Island.  See  Polynesia. 

LAW  COUNTRIES.  See  Nf.theblands. 

LOWDEAH  (or  LOUDEAH)  LAKE.  See  Sirkah. 

LOWD/HAM,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.,  and  7J 
miles  N.E.  of  Nottingham.  Pop.  148.3. 

LOWELL.  16'el,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
on  the  Passadumkeag,  33  mUes  N.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  556. 

LOWELL,  a post-townsbip  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  at  the 
head  of  Missisque  River,  about  40  miles  N.  of  Montpelier. 
Pop.  813. 

LOWELL,  lo'el,  a city,  Middlesex  co.,  in  population  the 
second  in  Massachusetts,  is  situated  at  the  confluenco  of  the 
Merrimack  and  Concord  Rivers,  about  8 miles  from  the  line 
dividing  the  State  from  New  Hampshire.  It  is  the  terminus 
jf  5 railroads,  which  communicate  with  the  principal  cities 
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on  the  seaboard,  and  connect  with  all  the  northern  and  west- 
ern lines  of  travel.  It  is  25  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Boston,  lat. 
42° 38' 46"  N.,  Ion.  71°  19'  2"  W.  In  the  extent  and  variety  of 
its  manufactures  Lowell  is  almost  without  a rival  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  'The  site  has  many  irregularities  of  surface,  but 
the  streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  three  public  commons  have 
been  secured,  and  will  always  remain  open  to  the  public. 

The  almost  unrivalled  advantages  which  Lowell  enjoys 
for  manufacturing  are  derived  from  a descent  of  about  33  feet 
in  Merrimack  River,known  as  Pawtucket  Falls,which,by  the 
aid  of  several  canals,  furnishes  about  12,000  horse-power. 
The  first  canal  w'as  an  enterprise  of  Newburyport  merchants 
and  ship-builders,  to  raft  lumber  round  the  falls,  a distance 
of  1}/^  miles.  In  1821,  the  water-power  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  some  Boston  capitalists,  who  bought  up  the  neigh- 
boring farms  and  the  interest  in  the  old  canal,  which  they 
enlarged  to  60  feet  in  width  and  8 feet  in  depth,  and  con- 
structed branches  to  serve  as  feeders  and  mill-races.  They 
also  laid  out  the  town-lots  and  mill  sites,  which  they  sold  and 
leased  as  rapidly  as  the  growth  of  the  town  required.  In 
1846,  the  old  canal,  as  enlarged,  proving  insufficient  for  the 
proper  use  of  the  water-power,  an  additional  canal  of  larger 
capacity  was  constructed.  Its  dimensions  are  over  100  feet 
wide  and  16  feet  deep,  with  walled  sides.  'The  result  was  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  thewater-power.  The  largo  ma- 
chine-shoi)was  disposed  of  in  1845  to  a corporation,  called  the 
Lowell  Machine  Shop,  which  with  a capital  of  $600,000  em- 
ploys about  800  men  and  has  capacity  for  1000.  It  is  largely 
engaged  in  manufacturing  cotton  and  paper  machinery,  lo- 
comotives, turbines,  machinists’  tools,  &c.,  and  can  ordina- 
rily furnish  the  machinery  for  a cotton-mill  of  6000  spindles 
in  three  months. 

In  1864,  there  were  13  manufacturing  corporations  in 
Lowell,  owning  54  mills  and  employing  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $13,^50,000.  The  number  of  operatives  engaged  previous 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  at  the  South  was,  males,  3979 ; 
females,  8405 : total,  12.381.  Number  of  spindles,  420,544 ; 
ooms,  11,713.  One  manufacturing  company  alone  uses 
1,900,000  pounds  of  madder;  150,000  of  copperas;  170,000  of 
alum ; 160,000  of  sumach ; 40,000  of  soap,  and  20,000  of  indigo 
pur  annum.  In  1862,  nearly  all  the  cotton-mills  M’ere  ex- 
tensively improved;  some  were  entirely  torn  down  and  re- 
constructed. In  1861,  m ichiiu'r.v  for  knitting  hosiery  goods 
was  substituted  for  cotton  maciuiicry  in  one  or  two  of  the 
mills,  and  thus  was  introduced  a new  branch  of  labor.  All 
the  mills  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas.  'The  best 
methods  for  protection  against  fire  are  adoi)ted  in  each  mill, 
and  the  corporations  have  a mutual  fire  insurance  system, 
which  involves  all  alike  in  the  lo.ss  if  a fire  takes  place  in  one 
of  the  mills  amounting  to  $1006  or  over.  A further  security 
against  fires  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  mills,  is  found  in  a 
reservoir  of  great  capacity  on  an  elevation  in  the  E.  part  of 
Lowell,  known  as  Belvidere,  wliich  furnishes  a ready  supi)ly 
of  water  in  most  parts  of  the  city.  The  water  is  conveyed 
into  the  reservoir  by  force-pumps  at  the  Lowell  Machine 
Shop,  and  thence  by  distributing  pipes  is  carried  back  to  the 
city  hydi-ants,  to  wliich  hose  can  be  attitched,  besides  which 
there  is  a well-organized  fire  department,  with  two  si  earn 
fire  engines. 

In  the  S.E.  section  of  the  city  is  Whipple’s  Water-Power, 
obtaiiiedfromacanal  that  taps  Concord  River  and  di.scharges 
its  waters  into  Hale's  Brook,  all  within  the  city  limits.  The 
canal  furnishes  a head  and  fall  of  24  to  26  feet.  The  Lowell 
Bleachery  Corporation  (capital,  $;300,000)  is  situated  on  this 
canal,  and  there  are  also  3 flannel-mills,  1 fancy  woollen 
goods  manufactory,  I carpet-mill,  2 screw  and  bolt-shops,  4 
worsted  yarn  manufactories,  2 dying  and  bleaching  house.s, 
1 machine-shop,  1 shuttle-.'hop,  1 flouring  and  grist-mill, 
1 8aw-mill,l  pyroligneous  acid  works — all  comparatively  new 
enterprises,  and  only  about  half  the  water-jiower  is  yet  em- 
ployed. In  the  S.W.  part  of  Lowell  is  a settlement  known 
as  “Ayer's  City,”  where  there  is  an  extensive  tanning  and 
currying  establishment  and  a patent  and  enamelled  leather 
manufactory.  'There  are  in  Lowell  II  machine-siiops,  6 car- 
riage manufactories,!  extensive  lumber-dealing  firms,!  sash, 
door  and  blind  manu factories,  3 spool  and  bobbin  manufac- 
tories, 2 cotton-batting-mills,  2 paper-mills,  2 wood-maclu 
nery-shops,  2 furniture  and  cabinet  manufactories,  2 iron 
foundries,  and  1 each  of  the  following:  cotton  machinery, 
woollen  machinery,  steam-boiler,  dye-stuff's  and  chenucals, 
chair,  and  side-arms.  Including  these  there  are  about  120 
distinct  private  manufacturing  and  mechanica>  establish- 
ments, employing  from  10  to  150  persons  each,  or  probably 
2500  to  3000 altogether.  J.C.  Aj’er  & Co.  have  oiie  of  the  most 
extensive  medical  laboratories  in  the  United  States.  It  fur- 
nishes employment  for  about  100  men  and  women,  and  the 
proprietors  spend  in  advertising  about  $60,000  annually,  bo- 
sides  circulating  aboiit  5,000,000  almanacs, which  are  printed 
in  English,  French,  Portuguese,  German,  and  Spanish.  Th« 
cost  of  the  drugs,  sugar  and  spirit  they  use  yearly  amounts  U 
$617,180.  'The  business  was  commenced  in  1843. 

In  the  city  there  are  80  partit*  (individuals  or  firms)  deal 
ing  in  West  India  goods,  and  18  in  dry-goods:  there  are  57 
physicians  and  40  lawyers.  Lowell  has  7 banks  4 savings  !>* 
stitutions,  and  2 insurance  companies.  The  Jjowell  Iloise 
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Rftilroild  was  chartered  in  1863  and  commenced  business  in 
1864.  It  has  3 miles  of  track  laid  and  as  much  more  contem- 
plated,with  charter  to  lay  track  into  2 adjoining  towns.  Capi- 
tal stock,  $100,000.  The  Lowell  Gas-Light  Company  was  in- 
corporated in  1850  and  went  into  operation  the  same  year, 
with  a capital  of  $200,000.  Lowell  had  formerly  a floating  pop- 
ulation. This  is  less  noticeable  now.  The  first  of  the  American 
population  came  to  Lowell  largely  from  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont;  in  the  early  days  of  the  city  there  were 
quite  a considerable  number  of  English  people  employed  in 
the  mills,  but  at  the  present  time  the  majority  of  the  opera- 
tives are  of  Irish  birth.  Eew  American  girls  now  seek  em- 
ployment in  1,1^6  New  England  cotton-mills.  There  is  in 
Lowell  no  theatre  or  established  place  of  amusement;  9 or  10 
public  halls  are  but  poorly  patronized.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  court-house  (built  1851,at  a cost  ot  $100,000), 
a county  jail  (built  1865-56,  at  a cost  of  $150,000),  Mechanics’ 
Building,  Huntington  Hall,  Wentworth’s,  Carleton,  Apple- 
ton,  Robbins’s,  Nesmith's,  Tyler’s,  and  Barrister’s  Blocks, 
the  Police  Court  Building,  and  the  churches,  of  which  there 
are  22,  viz.:  2 Episcopal.  3 Roman  Catholic,  3 Baptist,  6 
Congregational,  2 Universalist,  3 Methodist,  1 Unitarian,  1 
Spiritualist,  1 Free  Church,  1 Ministry  at  Large.  A large 
building,  which  includes  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad 
Depot  and  two  large  halls,  was  built  in  1852-53,  by  the  city 
and  the  railroad  company.  A hospital  was  established  in 
1839  by  the  several  manufacturing  companies,  principally 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  in  their  employ. 

The  city  government  of  Lowell  consists  of  a mayor,  8 
aldermen,  and  24  common  councilmen  elected  annually. 

[For  the  literary  and  educational  institutions,  and  history 
of  Lowei.l,  see  Appendix.] 

LOWELl,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York. 

LOWELL,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co..  North  Carolina. 

LOWELL,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Pataula  Creek.  170  miles  S.W.  of  Milledgeville.  The  creek 
at  this  place  has  forced  its  way  through  a ledge  of  rocks, 
and  affords  a valuable  water-power. 

LOWELL,  a thriving  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio, 
ou  the  Muskingum  River,  10  miles  N.  of  Marietta,  has  a fine 
water-power  produced  by  a dam  across  the  river. 

LOWELL,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Kent  co., 
Michigan,  intersected  by  Grand  River.  Fop.  1201. 

LOWELL,  a small  village  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  Central  Railroad. 

LOWELL,  a post-office  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois. 

LOWELL,  a posUoffice  of  Holt  co.,  Missouri. 

LOWELL,  a post-village  in  Henry  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Skunk 
River,  65  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

LOWELL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  Beaverdam  Creek,  38  miles N.E.  of  Madison.  See 
Appendix. 

LO  W'ELLV ILLE,  a post-village  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Mahoning  River, and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal, 
12  miles  E.  of  Canfield,  is  the  seat  of  extensive  iron  works. 

LOWEN.  (Lbwen.)  lb^ven,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Silesia.  36  miles  S.E.  of  Breslau,  and  on  the  Breslau  and 
Oppeln  Railroad,  on  the  Neisse.  Pop.  1107. 

LOW  EX  BERG,  (Lbwenberg.)  Ib/wen-b^Ro',  a town  of  Prus- 
sian Silesia,  26  miles  W.S.W.  of  Liegiiitz.  on  the  Bober.  Pop. 
4330.  It  has  woollen,  printed  linen,  and  cotton  factories, 
and  bleaching  works. 

L0WEM).A.L,  low'en-fldl'.  an  island  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
West  Australia,  belonging  to  the  Montebello  Group,  and 
about  16  miles  N.  of  Barrow  Island. 

LOWEXSTEIN,  (Lbwenstein.)  Ib'wen-stine',  a town  of 
WUrtemberg,  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Stuttgart,  with  1047  inha- 
bitants. some  vitriol  factories,  and  a ruined  ca.stle. 

LO  W'E  11,  a township  of  Cape  May  co..  New  Jersey.  P.  1865. 

LOWER  AIJLEN,  a township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1383. 

LOWER  ALPS.  See  Basses-Aepes. 

LOWER  AUGUS^TA,  a township  of  Northumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  2095. 

LOWER  B.IRTOiETT,  a post-village  of  Coos  co..  New 
Hainp.shire,  on  Saco  River,  65  miles  N.N.E.  of  Concord. 

LOWER  BERN,  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

LOWER  BLUE  LICK,  a post-village  of  Nicholas  co..  Ken- 
Oicky,  on  the  Licking  River,  58  miles  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 
The  medicinal  springs  at  this  place  have  a wide  reputation, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering-places  in 
the  Western  States.  The  princijial  hotel  is  a magnificent 
structure,  670  feet  in  length,  and  is  visited  by  .several  thou- 
sands annually.  The  water  is  an  extensive  article  of  com- 
merce throughout  the  We.st.  It  is  highly  medicinal,  contain- 
ing the  muriates  and  sulphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

LO  If  Ell  C A LTFOR  NT  A . See  California,  Lowfji. 

TjOWER  CHANCFJFORD,  a post-township  of  York  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Susquehanna.  Pop.  2160. 

LOWER  CH ICIUESTER,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. F^op.  991. 

LOWER  COLUM'BTA,  a post-office  of  Coos  co..  New 
n amp^Lire. 

LOvV'ER  DICKGNSON,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Cum- 
berland CO.,  Peunsylvania.  Pop.  1086. 
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LOWER  DUB^LIN,  a township  of  Philadelphia  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

LOWER  EGYPT.  See  Egypt. 

LOWER  EVES/HAM,  a small  village  in  the  W.  part  of 
Burlington  co..  New  Jersey. 

LOWER  GILAIANTON,  (ghiPman-ton,)  a post-office  of 
Belknap  co..  New  Hampshire. 

LOWER  HESSE.  See  Nieder-IUssen. 

LOWER  LAWGIENCE.  a post-village  of  W'asliingtou  co. 
Ohio.  100  miles  E.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

LOWER  LEA^COCK,  a township  of  Lancaster  co..  Pen* 
sylvania.  Pop.  2051. 

LOWER  LOIRE.  See  Loire-Inferieure. 

LOWER  MACUNGY,  (markung/ghee,)  a township  of  Le- 
high co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  2949. 

LOWER  MAH'ONOY/,  a township  of  Northumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1664. 

LOWER  MAHANTAN'GO,  a post-township  of  Schuylkill 
county,  Pennsylvania,  about  20  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Potts- 
ville. 

LOWER  MAKE'FIELD,  a township  of  Bucks  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop. 1955. 

LOW^ER  MARYBOROUGH,  a posUvillage  of  Calvert  co., 
Maryland,  on  the  Patuxent,  26  miles  S.S.W.  of  Annapolis. 

LOWER  IMERGON,  a post-township  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  10 
miles  N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  4423. 

LOWER  MOUNT  BETIPEL,  a township  of  Northampton 
CO.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  3373. 

LOWER  NAZ/ARETH,  a township  of  Northampton  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

LOWER  OGC AW,  a township  in  Coles  co.,  Illinois. 

LOWER  OXG'ORD,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  1421. 

LOWER  PAX^TON,  a township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1582. 

LOAVER  PEACIirrREE,  a postsofflce  of  Wilcox  co.,  Alabama. 

LOWER  PROVGDENCE,  a township  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1578. 

LOWER  PYRENEES.  See  Basse8-Pyr£n£e8. 

LOWER  RHINE.  See  B.as-Rhin. 

LOWER  SAGGNAW,  a former  post-village  of  Saginaw  co.. 
Michigan,  on  the  right  bank  of  Saginaw  River,  5 miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  about  112  N.N.AV.  of  Detroit.  The  fisheries 
give  employment  to  a great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  bay  which  receives  Saginaw  River  is  the  largest,  with 
the  exception  of  Green  Bay,  in  all  the  AVest,  but  is  little 
frequented,  except  by  vessels  trading  up  the  river,  and  those 
taking  shelter  in  it  in  bad  weather.  Large  quantities  of 
pine  lumber  are  sawn  here,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  10,000,000  feet  are  annually  shipped  at  this  and  other 
ports  on  the  river.  It  appears  that  the  name  of  this  place 
has  been  changed  to  Bay  City. 

LOWER  ST.  CLAIR,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

LOAA'ER  SA^LEM,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio. 

LOAA’ER  SALG’ORD,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1473. 

LOAA'ER  SANDUSKY,  Ohio.  See  Fremont. 

LOAA'ER  SAU'CON,  a post-township  of  Northampton  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  10  miles  S.AV.  of  Easton. 
Pop.  3701. 

LOWER  SEINE.  See  Seine-Inf^rieure. 

LOAA'ER  SMITIPFIELD,  a township  in  Monroe  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

LOAA'ER  SQUANK'UM,  a post-office  of  Monmouth  co..  New 
Jersey. 

LOWER  SWATA/RA,  a township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1127. 

LOAA'ER  THREE  CREEK,  of  Barnwell  district.  South 
Carolina,  flows  into  Savannah  river. 

LOAA'ER  THREE  RIA'/ERS,  a postKifflce  of  Barnwell  dis- 
trict. South  Carolina. 

LOAA'ER  TUR'KEYFOOT,  a town.ship  of  Somerset  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  773. 

LOAA'ER  AA'A/TERFORD,  a post-village  of  Caledonia  co., 
Vermont,  35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

LOAA'ER  WIND^SOR,  a township  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2162. 

LOAA'ER Z or  LOAYERTZ.  lo'w^rts,  a village  and  lake  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  3 miles  AV.N..W.  of  Schwytz,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rossberg.  See  Goldau. 

LOAA'ES,  LOCH,  16k  loz.  a small  lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Selkirk,  parish  of  Ettrick,  separated  from  St.  Mary’s  Loch  by 
a narrow  neck  of  land. 

LOAA'G-ISBA’.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

LOAA'/ESTOFT,  a seaport  town  and  parish  of  England,  co,  ^ 
of  Suffolk,  on  a height  sloping  gradually  to  the  sea,  40  miles 
N.N.AA’.  of  Ipswich.  It  consists  of  a ]irincipal  and  several 
minor  streets,  tbe  former  nearly  1 mile  long,  well  paved,  and 
kept  remarkably  clean;  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  prin 
cipal  public  buildings  are.  the  pari.sh  church,  a chapel  ot 
ea.se.  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  the  Independents  and  Baptists;  a town-hall 
theatre,  assomblv-room,  and  subscription  reading-room  and 
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librar}".  f’or  education  there  are  two  free  schools,  a British 
school,  and  several  private  schools.  There  is  also  a 
mechanics’  institute,  an  intirniary,  and  a fishermen’s 
hospital.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  with  some  vigor;  and 
there  are  several  breweries  and  refineries.  The  trade,  which 
was  formerly  almost  confined  to  coasting,  having  received 
an  impetu.s  from  the  formation  of  a harbor,  and  a branch 
of  the  Xorwich  and  Yarmouth  Railway  communicating  with 
it,  now  extends  to  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The 
shipping  which  visited  the  port  in  1848  was  1014  vessels, 
(67.108  tons,)  and  bad  risen  in  1850  to  1575  vessels,  (108,238 
tons).  The  harbor  dues  during  the  same  period  rose  from 
4322L  to  603SZ.  About  80  boats,  employing  about  800  men, 
ire  occupied  in  the  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries.  Potter, 
well  known  for  his  translations  of  .,Tlschylus  and  other 
Greek  dramatists,  was  born  here.  Pop.  in  1851,  0658. 

LOWrlSWATKR,  luz'wa'ter,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Cumberland,  on  a small  lake  of  the  same  name,  6 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Cockermouth. 

LOWEVIELE,  lo/vil,  a village  in  Madison  co.,  Alabama, 
180  miles  N.  of  Montgomery. 

LOIY  IIAMP^TON,  a post-village  of  IVashington  co.,  New 
York,  near  the  Albany  and  Rutland  Railroad. 

LOW  HILL,  a post-towuship  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
88  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  1034. 

LOWHCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

LOWICK.  a parish  of  Enuland,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

LOtVlCZ  or  LO\VIT8GH,'  loMtch,  a town  of  Poland.  44 
miles  lY.S.W.  of  Warsaw,  on  the  Rzura.  an  aflluent  of  the 
Vistula.  Pop.  7100.  It  has  cavalry  barracks,  several  monas- 
teries. a Piarist  gymnasium,  and  a normal  school. 

LOWISA,  lo-wee/si,  or  DEGESBY,  d:\/ghgs-ba',  a fortified 
seaport  town  of  Finland,  (am  of  Kymmenegard,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  55  miles  N.E.  of  Helsingfors.  Pop.  2700. 

LOW  ISLES,  a group  of  three  small  islands,  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Australia.  Trinity  Bay ; lat.  16°  25'  S.,  Ion.  145°  30'  E. 

LOWNDES,  lowndz,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Georgia, 
bordering  on  Florida,  contains  2000  square  miles.  It  is 
inter.sected  by  the  Alapaha  and  IVithlacoochee  Rivers,  and 
also  drained  by  Little  River  and  Ocopilco  Creek.  'The  surface 
is  level,  and  the  soil  productive.  It  is  divided  between  pine 
and  hummock  lands.  Organized  in  1825,  and  named  in 
honor  of  William  .Tones  Lowndes,  member  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolina.  Capital,  Troupville.  Pop.  5249,  of  whom 
2850  w'ere  free,  and  2399  slaves. 

LOWNDES,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Alabama, 
has  an  area  of  930  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
ny  the  Alabama  River,  and  drained  by  the  Pintelala  and 
Letohatchae  Creeks.  The  surface  is  uneven,  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  extensively  cultivated.  The  navigation  of  the 
river  is  good  for  large  steamboats  through  its  whole  extent. 
Capital,  Haynesviile.  Pop.  27,716,  of  whom  8376  were  free, 
and  19,340  slaves. 

LOWNDES,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Mississippi,  border- 
ing on  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  aliout  725  square  miles.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Tombigbee,  which,  in  passing  through 
the  county,  receives  the  Oktibbeha  River  and  Luxapatilla 
Jreek.  The  surface  is  level  or  gently  undulating,  and  is 
mostly  occupied  with  prairies.  The  soil  is  a dark-colored, 
heavy,  .and  highly  productive  loam,  thought  lo  be  very 
dur.able.  and  particularly  adapted  to  cotton.  Large  steam- 
boats navigate  the  Tombigbee  during  more  than  half  of  the 
year.  The  route  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  now  in 
progress,  pas.ses  through  the  county.  Capital,  Columbus. 
Pop.  23,625,  of  whom  689-5  were  free,  and  16,7-30  slaves. 

LOWNDES,  .a  post-village  of  AVayne  co.,  Missouri,  on 
Castor  Creek.  160  miles  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

LOWNDES^BOROUGII,  a post-village  of  Lowndes  co., 
Alabama,  about  25  miles  W.S.AV.  of  Montgomery.  It  is 
surrounded  by  rich  plantations  of  cotton,  and  has  consider- 
able trade.  'The  county  is  among  the  most  fertile  and 
wealthy  in  the  state.  The  village  contains  1 male  and  1 
female  academy.  Pop.  about  500. 

LOW.NDES^V'ILLE,  a post-village  in  Abbeville  district. 
South  Carolina.  110  miles  W.  of  Columbia. 

LOWNDESVILLE.  a steambo.at  lauding  on  the  Tombigbee 
River,  below  Columbus. 

LOW  I‘(1INT.  a post-office  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois. 

LO  W-QUAR^  I'ER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

LOW-QU.\RTER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
umberland. 

LOAV-ROW,  England,  a station  on  the  Newcastle  and  Car- 
lisle Railway.  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Carlisle. 

l.OAVtRANCE’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co..  North 
Carolina. 

LDWItVL  l(Awfi>ee.  a post-office  of  Athens  co..  Ohio. 

LOWRY’S  FERltAk  a small  village  of  Murray  co..  Georgia. 

LOAV'R  Y’S  TURNOUT,  a small  village  of  Barnwell  district. 
South  Carolina. 

LOAV'RYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Chester  di.strict.  South 
Carolina. 

LOAVRA’TOAA’N.  a village  of  Carbon  co..  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  liehigh  River,  about  12  miles  above  Mauch  Chunk,  and 
'12  from  Harrisburg. 

LOAA’R  YAH  LLE,  a post-office  cf  Hardin  co.,  Tennessee. 
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LOW’S  CORNER,  a posLoffice  of  Sullivan  co.,  New  York 

LOW/SIDE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

LOAVSIDE-QUARTER,  a maritime  township  of  England. 
CO.  of  Cumberland. 

LOAVtTHER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Westmoreland. 

LOAA7TIIORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  A’ork,  East 
Riding.  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Great  Driffield,  with  a station  on 
the  A'ork  and  North  Midland  Railway. 

LO  AYRTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

LOAA'WILLE,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  ot 
Lewis  CO.,  New  Y'ork,  55  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Utica.  It 
contains  five  churches,  2 newspaper  offices,  an  academy, 
and  2 banks.  Black  River  flows  along  the  E.  border  rf  the 
township.  Pop.  of  the  village  estimated  at  800.  Total  pop. 
2373. 

LOAYVILLE,  a village  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  French 
Creek,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Erie  borough,  has  about  150  inhar 
bitants. 

LOAA  A'TLLE.  a post-village  and  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Columbia  co.,  AVi.scousiu,  22  miles  N.  of  Madison. 
Pop.  854. 

LOAVYAH,  l(5wty3,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  district  of  Sarum,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Bettiah. 

LOXA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Loja. 

LOXA.  a town  of  Ecuador.  See  Loja. 

LOX'BEAR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LOXGIORE.  a juirish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LOXHjEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AA’arwick. 

LGXLEY',  a liberty  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford.  2^  miles 
S.AV.  of  Uttoxeter.  'The  famous  Robin  Hood  is  generally 
said  to  have  been  born  here. 

LOY.YLIIANYNA,  a township  of  AA'estmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

LOY'ALIIANNA  CREEK,  of  AA'estmoreland  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania, unites  with  the  Conemaugh  to  form  the  Kiskiminetas 
River,  near  Salzburg. 

LQY'LYLSOCK,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2066. 

LOYALSOCK  CREEK,  rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. and  flow#  into  The  Suajuehanna  below  AVilliamsporr.. 

LOA'LVLTY  ISLANDS,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  E.  of  New 
Caledonia,  consist  of  2 large  and  3 small  islands, — the  3 
largest  are  inhabited.  Lifu  is  the  most  N.  and  the  largest. 
North  end  in  lat,  20°  27'  S.,  Ion.  167°  E.;  37  miles  long,  10 
to  20  miles  broad ; it  is  of  coral  formation,  and  has  no 
harbor.  It  is  250  feet  in  elevation,  level  on  the  top,  a'^1 
thickly  wooded.  I’op.  about  3600.  Maki,  discovereu  in 
1841,  is  about  20  miles  long  and  10  miles  broad,  and  has 
no  anchorage;  it  is  of  coral  formation,  level,  and  thickly 
wooded.  It  is  densely  populated  by  a wild  race  of  small 
stature. 

LOY'AT,  lo'yd^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  29  miles  N.E.  of  A'annes.  Pop.  2062. 

LOA’ES,  lo'ya',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ain,  22 
miles  E.  of  Trevoux.  Pop.  1071. 

LOYD,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co..  New  Y'ork. 

LOYDSWILLE,  a post-office  of  Benton  co..  Alabama. 

LOY'DSA'I  LLE,  a village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  16  miles 
AV'.  from  AA’heeling  in  A’irginia. 

LOYOLA,  lo-yofid,  a celebrated  convent  and  village  of 
Spain,  Biscay,  14  miles  S.AV.  of  St.  Sebastian ; the  former 
held  to  be  the  wealthiest  and  most  magnificent  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  it  was  built  in  honor  of  their 
founder.  St.  Ignatius,  born  in  the  adjacent  village  in  1491. 

LOZDZEY,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Losdzet. 

LOY’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co., 
Tennessee. 

LOZERE,  lo'zaia/,  a department  of  the  S.  of  France, 
formed  of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Languedoc.  Area 
1965  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  137,367.  Surface  mountain- 
ous, traversed  on  the  E.  by  the  Cevennes  Mountains,  and 
from  E.  to  AA'.  by  the  Mountains  of  Margeride  and  Lozere. 
Altitude  of  plateau  2300  to  3000  feet;  the  mountains  are 
snow-clad  during  a great  part  of  the  year.  Elevation  of 
Alount  Lozere,  in  the  Cevennes,  4884  feet.  Chief  rivers, 
Tarn,  Lot,  Truyere,  Allier,  and  Gard.  Soil  infertile;  its 
corn  and  wine  insufficient  for  consumption,  and  a great 
part  of  the  population  live  on  chestnuts  and  potatoe.®. 
Sheep  are  extensively  reared.  The  minerals  of  the  dej'nrt- 
ment  are  lead,  silver,  copper,  antimony,  and  iron.  Chief 
industry,  cotton  si)inning,  the  prei>aration  of  cliestnuts  foi 
the  marine,  and  mining.  This  department  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  the  country  of  the  ancient  Gabales.  and.  under 
the  Romatis.  formed  part  of  Aquitania,  Prima.  and  Septi- 
mania.  Capital,  Mende.  The  department  is  divided  into 
the  arrondis.sements  of  Mende,  Floracand  Marv«*jols. 

LOZOYA,  lo-th(/yd,  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  50 
miles  N.N.AV.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  2072. 

LOZAA'EIL,  lotsRvTle,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and 
24  miles  N.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  2430. 

LU.  loo.  (L.  Lufciis,)  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  9 milee 
N.AV.  of  Alessandria.  Pop.  3098. 

LUANA  POINT.  .Jamaica,  S.  coast.  Lat.  i8°  N. 

LUANCO,  loo-diPko,  or  LUANCO  SANTA  M aR  lA.fBiiAa 
md-ree'd)  a seaport  town  of  Spain,  on  a hea<Iland  of  Ajiuiias, 
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m the  Bay  of  Biscay,  pro^  ince  and  15  miles  N.  of  Oviedo. 
Pop.  2700. 

LU.\llCA,  loo-aR%d,  a seaport  town  of  Spain,  province  and 
37  mile.s  W.N.W.  of  Oviedo.  Pop.  2000.  It  i.s  in  a sheltered 
cove.  The  harbor  i.s  defended  by  batteries. 

LUBACZOW,  loo'bl-chov',  a town  of  Austrian  Poland, 
Galicia,  40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Zolkiew.  Pop.  3000. 

LUBACZOVKA  or  LUBACZOW K A,  a town  of  Russia. 
See  Loobatchovk.\. 

LUBAN,  a towu  of  Russia.  See  Loobax. 

LUBAN,  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Looban. 

LUB.4H,  a town  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Loobar. 

LUBARTOW,  written  also  LUBARTOV,  loo-baR^tov.  a town 
of  Poland,  government  and  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lublin,  on 
the  Wieprz.  Pop.  3200. 

LUBBECKE,  (Liibbecke,)  lub'beykeh.  a walled  town  of 
Prussian  Westphalia.  13  miles  W.  of  .Minden.  Pop.  2700. 

LUBBEEK,  lub-bAk/.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Brabant.  21  miles  E.  of  Brus.sels.  Pop.  1011. 

LUBBEN.  (Liibben.)  lub'ben,  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenburg,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort,  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  S])ree.  Pop.  4370.  Chief  industry,  linen  and 
woollen  cloth  weaving,  brewing,  distilling,  and  manufactures 
of  tobacco. 

LUBBENAU,  (Liibbenau,)  liibdieh-udw',  a town  of  Prus- 
sia, province  of  Brandenburg,  44  miles  S.S.W.  of  Frankfort, 
on  the  Spree.  Pop.  3100.  It  has  a castle. 

LUBBEXIIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester’. 

LUB/BUB  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  flows  S.W.  through  Pick- 
ens co.  into  Tombighee  River. 

LUGlEC,  a postrvillage  and  seaport  of  Washington  co., 
Maine.  230  miles  N.E.  of  Portland.  It  i.s  pleasantly  situated 
on  a point  of  land  projecting  into  the  harbor,  which  is  spa- 
cious, easy  of  acce.ss,  and  never  obstructed  with  ice.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  the  coast  trade  atid 
the  fisheries.  On  the  S.W.  side  of  Quoddy  Head,  in  this 
tow'uship,  stands  a lighthouse,  exhibiting  a fixed  light  90 
feet  above  the  sea.  A ferry-boat  plies  regularly  between 
Lubec  and  Eastport.  Settled  in  1815.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship, 25.55. 

LUBECK,  lu'bSk,  (Ger.  LilbecJc,  lU'bSk,  L.  Lu/be.cum,) 
a famous  commercial  city  of  Germany,  nominally  the  chief 
of  the  Ilanfie  Towns,  and  the  capital  of  a small  republic, 
on  the  Trave,  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Lubeck,  36  miles  N.E.  of  Hamburg.  Lat.  53°  52'  1"  N., 
Ion.  10°  41'  5"  E.  Lubeck  is  enclosed  by  ramparts  and 
a promenade;  it  is  well  built,  mostly  in  antiquated  style, 
and  has  a cathedral  with  curious  works  of  art,  a castel- 
lated town-hall,  formerly  the  place  of  as.sembly  for  the 
Hanseatic  League,  an  exchange,  ar.senal,  mint,  several  hos- 
pitals, colleges,  schools,  and  other  public  institutions,  a 
public  library  of  37,000  volumes,  a .society  of  useful  arts,  and 
an  operatic  theatre.  Its  trade,  though  less  important  than 
in  the  middle  ages,  is  still  thriving,  especially  with  the  Baltic 
States.  Principal  exports,  corn,  cattle,  wool,  fish,  iron,  and 
timber;  the  imports  comprise  wines,  silks,  cottons,  hardw’ares, 
and  other  manufactured  goods,  colonial  products,  dye-stuffs, 
&c.  It  has  an  extensive  commission  and  transit  trade,  large 
fidrs  for  wool,  cattle,  and  horses;  and  manufactures  of 
tobacco,  soap,  playing-cards,  paper,  linen  and  cotton  stuffs, 
iron,  copper,  and  brass  works.  The  exports  of  grain,  in  1852, 
oompri.«ed  26,360  quarters  of  wheat,  14,300  of  barley,  587  of 
rye,  1206  of  oats,  and  7920  of  peas.  In  1850.  1153  vessels, 
tonnage  213,060,  entered,  and  1154,  tonnage  214.815,  cleared 
at  the  port.  The  town  communicates  with  Hamburg  by  the 
Trave  and  Stecknitz  Canal,  with  its  port  Travemiinde  by 
steamboats  daily,  and  also  by  steam  with  the  northern  capi- 
tals frequently.  In  1806,  Lubeck  was  stormed  by  the  French ; 
and  it  subsequently  became  a capital  of  an  arrondissement 
of  the  department  of  Bouches  d’Elbe.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
and  .Mosheim  were  born  here.  As  a member  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  Lubeck  has  the  35th  vote  in  the  plenum;  and, 
in  the  minor  council,  shares  the  17th  vote  with  the  other 
three  free  town.s.  It  pos.se.sses  a territory,  exclusive  of  the 
bailiwick  of  Bergedorf  which  it  holds  in  common  with  Ham- 
burg. of  114  sipiare  miles.  This  territory,  instead  of  forming 
one  contiguous  whole,  consists  of  10  i.solated  portions,  en- 
closed tiartly  by  Holstein,  partly  by  Lauenburg,  and  partly 
by  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Poji.in  1862,  31,898;  of  the  ter- 
ritory, including  half  of  Bergedorf,  50,614.  The  government 
is  vested  in  a senate,  and  a house  of  burgesses  elected  by 
corporate  companies. 

LUBECK.  (LUbeck.)  PRINCIPALITY  OF.  a principality 
of  Northern  Germa.ny,  belonging  to  Oldenburg,  consisting 
of  two  detached  pf)rtiona  of  territory,  enclosed  by  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg,  and  comprising  the  town  of  Eutin  and 
some  villages.  Area  180  square  miles.  Pop.  22.146. 

UPBEC.IMILLS,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Maine. 

LUBEN,  (Liiben.)  liPben,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  14 
niles  N.N.E.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  .3520. 

I>UBERS.\C,  lii'b?R-slk'.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
L’orreze,  21  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Brives.  Pop.  1431. 

LUBINA.  loo'bee/noh',  a village  of  Hungary,  Hither  Dan- 
abe,  CO.  of  Neutra.  Pop.  2.500. 

LUBLANA.  See  LAyuACH. 


I LUBLAU,  ICObffow,  (II  un.  Lublo,  loodblo',)  a town  ol 
North  Hungary,  co.  of  Zips,  on  the  Poprad,  15  miles  N.E.  ol 
Kesmark.  Pop.  2100. 

LUBLIN,  loo'blin,  a province  of  Poland,  having  E.  Eat 
Russian  government  of  Volhynia,  S.  Galicia,  W.  and  N.  G.»a 
provinces  of  Siedlec  and  feandomier,  (Sandomir.)  Are^ 
11,975  .square  miles.  Pop.  1,008,292.  Principal  nvers,  the 
Wieprz,  Bug,  and  Vistula. 

LUBLIN,  looMilin,  or  LUBEL8K,  locPbClsk,  a city  of  Poland 
capital  of  a government,  In  a marshy  tract,  on  the  Listritza. 
95  miles  S.E.  of  Warsaw.  Pop.  (1860)  19,054,  half  of  whom  a e 
Jews.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  has  a citadel,  and  ruins 
of  a castle,  built  by  Casimjr  the  Great.  Principal  edifices, 
a town-hall,  the  Sobieski  Palace,  cathedral,  and  synagogue, 
a Piarist  College,  diocesan  and  many  other  schools,  civil  and 
militai’y  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a theatre.  It 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  cloths,  in 
which,  and  in  corn  and  Hungarian  wines,  it  has  a consider- 
able trade. 

LUBLIN ITZ,  loobfle-nits',  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Oppeln,  on  the  Malz.  Pop.  2159. 

LUBLO.  See  Lublau. 

LUBLO  or  NEW  LUBLO,  (Hun.  UjLublo,  oote-loo'blo', 
Ger.  JSeu-Lublau,  noi  loo/blow),  a village  of  Hungary, 
Hither  Theiss,  co.  of  Zips,  about  26  miles  from  Leutschau. 
Pop.  1312. 

• LUBNA,  loob'nd.  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Chrudim, 
about  10  miles  from  Leitomischl.  Pop.  1286. 

LUBNAIG,  LOCH,  loK  ICib'naig^  (“  the  Crooked  Lake,”)  a 
lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  at  the  N.E.  base  of  Benledi, 
5 miles  N.N.W.  Callander.  It  is  formed  by  a branch  of  the 
Teith.  which  expands  into  Lochs  Uoine  and  Voel. 

LUBNl,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Loobnek. 

LUBOML,  loo/bourl,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland, 
government  of  Volhynia,  38  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vladimeer. 
Pop.  2815. 

LUBRIN,  loo-breen^  a tow’u  of  Spain,  province  and  29  miles 
N.E.  of  Almeria.  Pop.  4815.  It  has  several  Romau  ruins, 
and  extensive  mines. 

LUBTHEEN,  (LUbtheen,)  liibffain,  a market-town  of  Gen 
many,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  19  miles  S.S.W.  of  ilageuow. 
Pop.  1500. 

LUBZ,  (LUbz,)  Hips,  a town  of  Northern  Germany,  Meek- 
lenburg-Schweriu,  on  the  Elde,  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Parchim 
l>op.  1874. 

LUC  or  LE  LUC.  leh  liik,  (anc.  Lu/cus  Augus^tif)  a market- 
town  of  France,  department  of  Var,  13  miles  S.W.  of  l)rar 
guignau.  In  its  vicinity  is  an  extensive  glass  and  crystal 
factory.  Pop.  in  1852,  3686. 

LUCA.  See  Lucca. 

LUCAINENA  DE  LAS  ALPUJARRAS,  loo-kl-nd/ud  dd  ids 
dl-poo-hdR^Rds,  a village  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  35  miles  from 
Almeria.  Pop.  800. 

LUCAINENA  DE  LAS  TORRES,  ioo-kl-nd/nd  dd  Ids  toR/R^s 
a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  25  miles  from  Almeria.  P.  1205. 

LLOCAN.  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of 
Dublin,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Lifley,  with  a station  oi 
the  Great  Southern  and  tVesteru  P.ailway,  6^  miles  W.  oi 
Dublin.  Pop.  1139.  Lucan  gives  the  titles  of  Baron  and 
Earl  to  the  family  of  Bingham. 

LUCAN  AS,  loo-kd/nds,  a province  of  Peru,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ayacucho.  Pop  in  1850,  17.401. 

LUCANIA.  See  Basilicata. 

LUtCAS,  a county  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  Ohio,  bordering 
on  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  has  an  area  of  560  square  miles. 
It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Maumee  River,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Ottawa,  and  by  Swan  Creek.  The  sui 
face  is  level,  and  partly  covered  with  forests;  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,  and  by  the  Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad.  Another 
railroad  extends  from  Toledo,  the  countj’-seat,  to  Cleveland. 
Pop.  25,831. 

LUCAS,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an  area 
of  430  square  miles.  Whitebreast  River,  an  affluent  of  Des 
Moine.s,  flows  through  the  county  in  a N.E.  direction ; the 
Chariton  River,  an  affluent  of  Mi.ssouri,  traver.«es  the  S.  i)art; 
the  county  is  also  drained  by  English  and  other  creeks.  The 
surface  is  diversified  with  rolling  prairies,  and  groves  of  hard 
timber;  the  soil  is  generally  ferti  le.  Capital,  Chariton.  P.  57 66. 

IjUCAS,  a post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 

LUCAS,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Missouri. 

LUCAS,  a village  in  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa,  near  Cedar  River, 
25  miles  S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

LU/CASVILLE,  a post-village  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Scioto  River,  13  miles  N.  of  Portsmouth. 

LUQAY-LE-MALE,  lu'sA'leh  mdl,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Indre,  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chateauroux.  Pop.  1845. 

LUCAYOS.  See  Bahamas. 

LUC'CA,  fit.  pron.  look'kd;  Fr.  Lucques,  liik,)  a city  of 
Central  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Lucca,  is  situated 
on  the  Serchio,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Pisa.  Pop.  21,966.  It  is  well 
built  and  clean ; fortifications  laid  out  in  public  walk.s.  It  has 
a fine  cathedral,  partly  of  the  11th  century,  containing  valu- 
able paintings  and  .some  curious  antiquities;  .several  other 
churches,  mostly  built  of  Carrara  marble,  an  unfinished  d ucal 
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ttaiace,  rtf'h  sonio  good  private  palaces,  royal  lyceum,  with  a 
ibrary  ol  20.000  volumes,  a seminary  for  noble  ladies,  found- 
ed by  the  sister  of  Najioleon.  a small  theatre,  botanic  garden, 
aqueduct,  on  4o9  arches,  for  the  conveyance  of  water  trom 
Monte  PisaT,o,  the  remains  of  a Roman  amphitheatre,  and 
many  public  fountains.  It  is  an  archbishoji’s  see.  has  ir.any 
benevolent  institutions,  and  is  one  of  the  most  industrious 
cities  in  Italy;  having  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen 
fiii'rics  and  paper,  and  an  active  trade  in  olive  oil,  &c.  First 
an  Etru.scan,  then  a Ligurian  town*  it  afterwards  became  a 
Roman  viunicipiuni,  and  was  often  the  head-(iuarters  of 
Julius  Caesar,  About  the  end  of  the  6th  century  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  Lombards,  from  whom  it  pa.ssed  to  the 
emperors  of  Germany.  lu  1342  it  pui-chased  its  freedom 
from  Charles  1 V.,  and  became  a republic.  It  was  taken  pos- 
session of  bj'  the  French  in  1799;  and,  a few  years  after, 
became  the  c.apital  of  a principality  of  tin;  .«ame  name,  erected 
by  Rapoleon,  in  favor  of  his  sister  Eliza,  wife  of  Felix 
Raciocchi.  In  virtue  of  arrangements  made  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  it  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Near  it 
are  the  reputed  baths  of  Nero,  and  11  mih's  northward,  in 
the  valley  of  the  t^erchio,  are  the  baths  of  Lucca,  a favorite 
summer  watering-])! ace.  Adj.  aud  inhab.  Lucchlse,  Idk-keez'. 
(It.  pron.  look-k;V.sA.) 

LUCCA,  Duchy  of,  (It.  Duccato  di  Lucca,  dook-ka'to  dee 
look'kA.  or  Lucchese,  look-k.A'sa.)  a small  territory  of  Central 
Italy,  between  lat.  43'^  45'  and  44”  7'  N..  and  Ion.  10°  12'  and 
10°  42'  E..  bounde*!  E.  and  S.  by  Tuscany,  W.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa  and  Duchy  of  Massa,  and  N.  by  Modena.  Area  516 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1852,  260,745.  It  occupies  the  central 
valh'y  of  the  Sercliio,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  fertile  regions  in  Italy.  Lucca  was  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent state,  but  was  ceiled  to  'Tuscany  in  October,  1847. 
See  Tusc.vny. 

LUCCA,  look'kA,  a village  of  Sicily,  iutendency  of  Girgcnti, 
between  Alessandria  and  Castronuovo.  Pop.  3000, 
LUCCIIESE.  See  Lucca,  Duchy  of. 

LUCE,  a township  in  Spencer  to..  Indiana.  Pop.  1622. 
LUCE.\,  loo-see^a,  a maritime  village  of  Jamaica,  on  its 
N.W.  coast.  CO.  of  Cornwall,  174  miles  W.S.VV.  of  Montego. 

LUCEAU,  lii'sd',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe, 
21  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Calais.  Pop.  1362. 

LUCE  (lass)  RAY,  a broad  and  deep  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea, 
S.IV.  coast  of  Scotland,  co.  of  IN'igton.  Rreadth  at  entrance, 
18J  miles;  at  the  head,  where  it  receives  the  small  river 
Luce,  about  7 miles;  length  164  miles.  The  quick.sands  of 
this  bay  hav^e  often  proved  destructive  to  shii)ping. 

LUCENA,  lu-sehia  or  loo-th.Vnd,  (anc.  Elisanuf)  a city  of 
Spain,  Andalusia,  province  and  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cordova, 
In  an  agreeal)le  plain.  It  is  well  built,  has  several  squares, 
generally  wide,  clean,  pav(>d  streets,  lined  with  handsome 
edifices:  a large,  handsome,  and  highly  decorated  parish 
.'hurch,  several  chapels,  four  convents,  two  ladies’  colleges, 
and  a variety  of  schools  and  benevolent  institutions;  a town 
and  session-house,  prison,  two  hospitals,  an  orphan  as3dum, 
storehouse,  a magnificent  paseo”  (])romenaile)  in  one  of 
the  principal  squares,  and,  in  the  environs,  esteemed  medi- 
cinal baths.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics,  shoes, 
soap,  earthenware,  delft,  glass,  brandy,  wine,  oil,  vinegar; 
aud  iron.copper,  and  other  metallic  vessels.  &c.  Pop.  16.652. 

LUCENA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  15  miles  N.W.  of 
Castellon-de-la-lTana,  on  the  river  Lucena.  Pop.  2903. 

LUCENA  V LES  AIX,  lu'seh-n<V  Liz  Ax,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Nievpe,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Nevers.  Pop.  1579. 

LUCEN  VY  L’EVEQUE,  lu'seh-n.A/  leh-vAk/,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  8 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Autun.  Pop.  1221. 

LUCENDA,  loo-s&nMA.  a considerable  town  of  South  Africa, 
capital  of  the  territory  of  Cazembe.  .on  the  W.  affluent  of 
Lake  Nyassi,  near  lat.  10°  S.,  Ion.  30°  E. 

LUCE,  (New  and  Old,)  two  parishes  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Wigton. 

LUCENICO,  loo-ch4n/e-ko,  or  LUTZENEY,  looUseh-ni',  a 
village  of  Austrian  Illyria,  circle  of  Goritz,  near  the  Ismitz. 
Pop.  1180. 

IjUCENTO,  loo-ch5nho,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
near  Turin,  on  the  Dora  Ripaira.  Pop.  1246. 

LUCENTUM.  See  Alicante. 

LUCERA,  loo-chA/rA,  (anc.  Luce'ria.)  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Capitanata,  on  a height,  12  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Foggia.  Pop.  11,000.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  and  has  a 
fine  cathedral,  formerly  a Saracenic  mosque,  a bisho])’s  ]>alace, 
a tn’huualc  aiipropriated  to  the  public  offices,  a royal  college, 
and  a fine  private  museum,  and  active  trade  in  cattle  aud 
cheese. 

LUCERAME,  loo-chA-rAhnA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  and  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Nice.  Pop.  1207. 
LUCERIA.  See  Lucera. 

LUCERNA,  a town  of  Sardinia.  See  Luherna. 
LUCERNE,  lu  seriP,  (Pr.  ]uon.  lii'saiiP:  Ger.  Luzern  or  Lur 
<xrn,  lootrsARiP.)  a city  of  Switzerland,  caiiital  of  the  canton 
of  Lucerne,  aud  one  of  the  three  seats  of  the  Swiss  Diet,  on 
the  Reuss,  where  it  issues  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  in  1860,  11,522. 
It  is  highly  picturesque,  euclo.sed  by  a wall  and  watch-towers, 
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and  pretty  well  built.  Principal  edifices,  a cathedral  and 
other  fine  churches,  several  convents,  town-hall,  arsenal, 
with  ancient  armor,  two  hospitals,  an  orphau  asylum,  jail, 
theatre,  aud  several  covered  bridges,  adorned  with  ancient 
paintings.  Its  lyceum,  established  in  an  old  Jesuit  convent, 
has  14  professors;  there  is  attached  to  it  an  admirable 
public  school,  lu  a garden,  outside  of  the  city  walls,  is  a 
monumeut  to  the  Swiss  guards  wdio  fell  in  Paris,  1792 
Lucerne  has  several  other  remarkable  works  of  art;  also 
manutactuies  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  carriages,  and  one 
of  the  largest  weekly  corn-markets  in  Switzerland. 

LUCEliN  E,  a canton  of  Switzerland,  near  its  centre.  Area 
588  square  mile.s.  Pop.  in  1860,  130,504,  nearly  all  Roman 
Catholics.  Surface  mountainous  in  the  S.,  level  in  the  N. 
Soil  generally  fertile.  Principal  river,  the  Emmen.  'The 
canton  comprises  the  lakes  Sempach  and  Raldegg;  those  of 
Lucerne  and  Zug  form  part  of  its  E.  limits.  A small  sur- 
plus of  corn  is  produced  annually;  fruits  are  plentiful,  and 
some  wine  is  made  ; but  the  chief  branches  of  industry  are 
( attle  rearing  and  dairy  husbandry.  Lucerne  is  the  chief 
of  the  Swiss  Roman  Catholic  cantons. 

LUCERNE,  LAKE  OF,  (Ger.  Mlddsiadter  See  or  Vierwald- 
ditdler  See.  feer-wAlUstet-ter  zA',  or  the  Lake  of  the  Four  For- 
est Cantons,”;  a lake  of  Switzerliind,  near  its  centre,  enclosed 
by  the  cantons  of  Schwytz,  Uii,  Unterwaldeu,  aud  Lucerne. 
Length  24  miles;  breadih  from  half  a mile  to  2 miles;  height 
of  surface  above  the  sea  1380  feet;  the  depth  varies  from  300 
near  Lucerne  to  900  feet,  near  its  E.  extremity.  Shape  cruci- 
form. with  a prolongation  eastward,  called  the  Ray  of  Uri, 
wdiere  its  banks  rise  into  rugged  sublimity;  its  scenery  is 
everywhere  picture.sque.  'The  Iteuss  enters  it  at  its  S.E.,  aud 
leaves  it  at  its  N.tV.  end.  'The  city  of  Lucerne,  and  towns  of 
Kussuacht,  Rrunneu,  and  Fluelen  are  on  this  lake,  on  which 
a steamer  plies  from  end  to  end,  twice  a day  in  summer. 

LUCERNE,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio,  50  miles  N.E. 
of  Columbus. 

LUC1I£,  lu'shA/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Saithe, 
on  the  Loir,  7 miles  E.  of  La  Fleche.  I’op.  2626. 

LUCIIE.XTE,  loo-chAu/tA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
35  miles  from  Valentia.  Pop.  1207. 

LUCIION.  a town  of  France.  See  BAGNiRES-DE-LuCHON. 

LUCIIOW,  (Liicbow,)  Ifflkov,  a town  of  Hanover,  37  miles 
S.E.  of  Liineburg,  on  the  Jetze.  Pop.  1343. 

LUCIPTRINGEN,  (Liichtringen.)  ILlK'tring-en,  a village  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  government  and  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Minden, 
on  the  Weser,  over  which  there  is  here  a ferry.  Pop.  1909 

LUCIGNANO.  loo-checn-ydtno,  a town  of  Central  Italy, 
'Tuscany,  province  of  Florence,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Sienna.  P.2880. 

LUCILLO,  loo-theePyo,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  37 
miles  W.S.'VV.  of  Leon.  Pop.  1485. 

LUCIN'DA  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Clarion  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

LUCI'TO,  loo-cheeRo,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Molise,  11  miles  W.S.W.  of  Lariuo.  Pop.  3000. 

LUCK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Lootsk. 

LUCKA,  loOk/kA,  a town  of  Germany,  Saxe-Altenburg, 
near  Altenburg,  on  the  Schnauber.  Pop.  1425. 

LUCK.4U,  lod'kow.  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, 50  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort,  (on  the  Oder,)  on  the 
Rerste.  Pop.  4310.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
linens:  distilleries,  and  pow'der-mills. 

LUCKEN  WALDE,  Icok'en-w  APdeh,  a town  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  23  miles  S.E.  of  Potsdam,  on  the 
Nuthe,  with  a station  on  the  Berlin  aud  Anhalt  Railway. 
Pop.  6300,  employed  in  woollen  cloth  and  linen  factories, 
tanneries,  iron  works,  breweries,  and  distilleries. 

LUCK'ER,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland, 
with  a station  on  the  York  and  Berwick  Railway,  24  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Relford. 

LUCK'HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer.set. 

LUCKGNG'TON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Wills. 

LUCKIPOOR,  UTk-ke-poorl  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  district  of  'Tiperah.  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Brahmapootra,  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dacca.  Lat.  22°  55'  N.,  Ion. 
90°  55'  E.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  cotton  goods,  aud 
is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  cheapest  towns  in  India. 

LUCKNOW,  luck  now',  (llin.  Laksnianavate.)  a city  of  Iliu- 
dostan,  capital  ofOude,  580  miles  W.N.W.  of  Calcutta:  lat.  26° 
53'  N'.,  Ion.  80°  58'  E.;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Goomty,  here 
crossed  by  a stone  bridge  of  10  irregular,  pointed  arches, 
and  by  a bridge  of  boats.  'The  river,  opposite  the  city,  is 
about  100  yards  wide ; and  is  navigable,  for  large  boats,  from 
its  junction  with  the  Ganges,  between  Ghazipoor  and  Be- 
nare.s,  to  a con.siderable  distance  up  the  country.  Lucknow, 
like  nearly  all  Eastern  cities,  has  an  imposing  and  jiictur- 
esejne  appi'arance  from  a distance,  with  its  innumerabh 
minarets,  gilded  cujiolas,  and  brilliantly-colored  sepulchre,", 
and  mos(iues : but.  like  them  also,  fails  to  realize,  on  neai 
inspection,  the  promises  of  the  remoter  view,  dt  may'  be 
said  to  be  divided  into  two  portions — the  court  end.  and  the 
bazaar  or  mercantile,  which  is  3 or  4 miles  in  length,  and, 
in  some  places,  nearly  as  mucli  in  breadth;  but  the  .streets 
are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  generally  mean.  In 
the  better  quarter  it  is  otherwise.  Here  the  building.^  are 
handsome,  aud  the  streets  broad  and  clean ; one  of  the  finest 
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(jI  those  called  Husan  Abad,  runs  parallel  with  the  river 
lovN'ards  the  bridge,  and  traverses  a considerable  poition  of 
the  northern  quarter.  In  the  centre  of  this  street  is  a lofty 
portal,  ornamented  with  many  small  towers;  and,  at  the 
further  extremity,  is  the  Imaum  Harree  (holy  palace),  where 
the  Vizir  Asoph  ud  Dowlah  is  buried.  There  are,  besides, 
mauy  stately  khans,  and  some  handsome  mosques  and 
paf^odas,  iu  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  not  a few  of  them 
in  the  meanest  and  most  wretched  quarters.  With  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  the  royal  tombs,  and  the  Imaumbarah,  or 
cathedral,  a beautiful  structure,  the  principal  edifices  of  the 
city  are  all  of  modern  construction.  The  scenery  around 
the  city  is  very  pleasing,  especi.ally  along  the  banks  of  the 
Goomty.  The  river  here  exhibits  a scene  of  great  activity — 
traffic-l)Oats.  small  barks,  and  fishing-boats,  rowing  to  and  fro 
in  ceaseless  succession.  IJetweeii  tlie  city  and  the  decaying 
country-seat  Constautia.  is  the  Delkusha  Park,  with  an 
extensive  menagerie;  and  about  3 miles  distant  is  Ilaroun, 
a royal  pahmj  in  the  Grecian  style.  Lucknow  has  been  the 
seat  of  government  .<ince  1774.  when  it  was  removed  thither 
fi'om  Fyzabad.  Pop.  estimated  at  200,000;  but  Von  Orlich, 
in  1843,  says  300,000. 

LUClvNOWTEE,  luk'now'tee',  a town  of  North-Western 
Hindostan.  in  a territory  subsidiary  to  the  Dritish,  13  miles 
N.E.  of  Kurnaul. 

LUCK'PU'iV.  LAK  llPAT,  lak'h'pap,  or  LUCK'PUT'/  BU\'- 
DEK,  a fortified  towu  of  Western  Hindostan,  Cutch,  on  the 
Koree  or  East  branch  of  the  Indus,  here  200  yards  across,' 
and  only  4 feet  deep.  Pop.  dOOO,  mostly  Hindoo  traders.  It 
stands  on  elevated  ground,  and  has  irregular  bastioned 
walls,  mounting  a heterogeneous  collection  of  cannons. 

LUC'KY  HIT,  a post-village  of  Limestone  co.,  Alabama, 
200  miles  N.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

LUC3,  loo'ko.  (anc.  Lucin?)  a village  of  Naples,  province 
of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  on  Lake  Eucitio,  5 miles  S.  of  Avezzano. 
Pop.  1600. 

LUCGLI,  loo-ko'lee.  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra  II..  6 miles  W.S.M'.  of  Aquila.  Pop.  2o00. 

LUyON,  lu'sdxG/,  (anc.  Liicu&f)  a town  of  France,  depart- 
meiit  of  Vendee,  17  miles  ML  of  Fontenay,  about  8 miles 
from  the  sea,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a navigable  canal,  10 
miles  in  length.  Pop.  iu  1852,  4810.  It  has  a communal 
college,  linen  factories,  and  manufactures  of  porcelain. 

LUCON.  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  See  Luzon. 

LUCQUES.  See  Lucc.v. 

LUCyTO,  a small  village  of  Mercer  co.,  Kentucky,  on  Salt 
River. 

LUC'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford, 

LUCUS.  See  Luco. 

LUCUS  ASTUTHTM.  See  Oviedo. 

LUCUS  AUGUSTI.  See  Lugo. 

LUCY-LE-ROIS,  lii'seedeh-bw^,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Youne,  canton  of  Avalon.  Pop.  1011. 

LUCZ.  loots,  a village  of  Hungary,  on  the-Theiss,  here 
crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats,  16  miles  from  Tokay.  P.  1945. 

LU'DA.  a post-office  of  M'ashita  co..  Arkansas. 

LU'D.VM.VU',  a state  of  M'est  Africa,  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Senegambia.  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara.  Pop.  Mo- 
hammedan. Chief  town.  Benowm. 

LUDAS.  looMOsh'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bacs.  on  an 
extensive  lagoon  and  morass  of  its  own  name.  Pop.  2106. 

LUIEBOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  and  25  miles 
K.S.E.  of  Lincoln,  with  a station  on  the  East  Lincolnshire 
Railway,  N.  of  Louth. 

LUD'CHUUCH,  a parish  of  South  Wale.s,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

LUDU,  lud,  (anc.  Lyd^da  or  Dloa'poli^,)  a considerable 
village  of  Palestine,  2 miles  N.E.  of  Uamleh.  with  a decayed 
church  of  St.  George.  It  was  ruined  by  a Mongol  tribe  in  1271. 

LUD'DENDEN,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Y'ork,  M^est 
Riding,  3^  miles  M'.  of  Halifax,  with  a station  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  Railw.av. 

LUD'DENHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LUD'DESDOM'N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LUDHllNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

LUDDINGTON-in-tfie-BROOK,  a parish  of  England, 
counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton. 

LUDE  or  LE  LUDE.  leh  lud,  (anc.  Lusdum?)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Sarthe.  on  the  Loii-,  10  miles  E.S.E. 
of  La  Fleche.  Pop.  22.50.  It  has  a castle. 

LUHENSCHEID,  (Liidenscheid,)  liPden-shTte',  a town  of 
Prussia.  M’estphalia.  23  miles  S.M'.  of  Arnsberg.  Pop.  3810. 
It  has  factories  of  cutlery,  brass  and  iron  wares. 

LUD'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  counties  of  Hereford 
And  Salop. 

LUDFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

LUUGERSHALL.  luj'erz-hilll.  a town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
hind,  CO.  of  M ilts,  15  miles  N.  of  Salisbury.  Near  it.  a few 
ears  ago  the  great  seal  of  England,  useil  in  the  reign  of 
tephen.  wiis  discovei’ed.  l*op.  554. 

LIIDGERSHALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

LUDGVAN,  luj'van,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

LUD'HAM.  a pjirish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LE  DINGHAUSEN,  (Liidinghausen),  IlPding-hdw'zen,  a 
town  of  Prussia,  M'estphalia,  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Miinster. 
Pop.  1750. 
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LUDITZ,  (Liiditz,)  liiMits,  a town  ol  BcliHmia.  circle  ol 
Elbogen,  on  the  Strzela.  56  miloo  oi  Pniguc.  r.  i4t>U. 

LUD/LOMMu(Plo,  a parliamtntai’y  and  municipiil  borough 
town,  and  jiai-ish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop,  at  the  confiuencc 
of  the  Corve  and  Teme,  25  miles  S.  of  Shi-ewsbury.  Pop.  in 
1851,  5376.  It  is  finely  situiited  on  an  eminence  in  a fertile 
district.  There  ai-e  some  traces  of  its  ancient  walls,  ei’ected 
in  the  i-eigii  of  Edward  1..  exten,«ive  and  uiiignificent  remains 
of  a castle,  Moilimer’s  chapel,  the  noble  state  apartments 
of  the  lords  presidents  of  the  marches,  with  several  towers, 
in  one  of  which  Butler  wrote  ))art  of  his  Hudibras;  a 
cruciform  parish  church,  with  a grammar  .school,  founded 
by  Ed  Will’d  IV.,  having  two  exhibitions  to  Baliol  College, 
Oxford;  and  assembly  rooms,  .small  theatre,  and  library 
The  borough  sends  2 membiu’s  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

LUUtLOM’,  a ()ost-village  and  township  of  M'indsor  co., 
Vermont,  on  a tributary  of  the  Connecticut,  and  on  the  Rut- 
land and  Burlington  Raili’oad,  70  miles  S.  of  Jlontpelier. 
It  has  churches  of  3 denominations,  and  considerable 
manufactures  of  cassimeres.  machinery,  and  combs.  P.  1668. 

LUDLOM'.  a post-village  and  towoslii))  of  Hiimpden  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  I’ight  bank  cf  the  Chickopee  River, 
about  9 miles  N.E.  of  Springfield.  The  Springfield  Manu- 
factu’.’ing  Company  is  located  here.  Pop.  1174, 

LUDLOM',  a post-office  of  .‘icott  co.-  Mississippi. 

LUDLOM',  a po.st-office  of  'Uiiimi  co..  Ohio. 

LUDLOM',  a post-township  iu  the  N.E.  part  of  M'ashington 
CO.,  (diio.  Pop.  104.3. 

LUDLOM',  a jiost-office  of  Dubois  co..  Indiana, 

LUIVIg  )M' VI LLE,  a thriving  post-village  in  Lansing  town- 
.ship.  Tompkins  co..  New  York,  on  tlie  E.  shoi-e  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  Creek,  10  miles  N.  by  M'.  of 
Ithaca.  It  has  fiouring-mills,  and  several  churches.  Pop. 
estimated  at  500. 

LUDM'IGSBURG,  loodOvig.s-burg  or  lood'wiGS  bofiRG',  a city 
Find  second  capital  of  M'iirtemberg,  1 mile  ML  of  the  Neckar, 
and  8 miles  N.  of  Stuttg.art.  Pop.  11,201,  The  chief  edifice  is 
its  vast  pill  ace.  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  Germany, 
with  a gallery  of  paintings,  and  .siiacious  gardens.  It  has 
sevenil  churches,  an  arsenal,  theatre,  military  school,  lyceum, 
orphFin  asylum,  workhou.se,  an  institution  for  poor  children, 
a royal  cannon  foundry,  and  manufactures  of  woollen, 
cotton,  and  linen  fiibrics,  earthenware,  buttons,  leather, 
needles,  and  jewellery.  NcFir  it  is  L.v  Favorite,  (Id  fd-vo- 
reet/.)  a royal  summer  palace. 

LUDM'IG'S  CAN.VL.  Bavaria,  unites  the  Altmiihl  with 
the  Regnitz.  See  Autmuhu. 

LUD'NVIGSDORF,  loodGviG.s-doRf',  a village  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Silesia,  circle  of  Glatz.  Pop.  1023. 

LUDM'IGSHAFEN,  looiPwiGs-hd'fen,  a village  of  Baden, 
Lake  circle,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Pop.  817. 

LUDM’IGSLUST,  lood^wiGs-loost',  a market-town  of  North 
Germany,  grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  21  miles 
E.  of  Schwerin,  with  a station  on  the  H imburg  and  Berlin 
Railway.  Pop.  5256.  Its  fine  palace  was,  till  1837,  the 
usual  resilience  of  the  grand-duke. 

LUDM'IGSTADT,  loodRvig-stdtt',  a tovn  of  Bavaria,  36 
miles  N.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  860. 

LUDMVORTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

LUESIA,  loo-FVse-d,  a town  of  Spain,  Ar.Hgon,  60  miles  from 
Saragossa,  on  the  Arba-de-Lue.sia.  Pop.  S47. 

LUFFENHAM,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutf- 
land. 

LUFFENIIAM,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  cc  of  Rut> 
land,  6^  miles  MLS.VV.  of  Stamford.  It  hj.s  a statio"  on  the 
Midland  Railway. 

LUF/FINCOTT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon 

LUFH’ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

LUGA.  Russia.  See  Looga. 

LUGAGNANO,  loo-gdn-yd'no,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy, 
situated  19  miles  S.E.  of  Piacenza,  on  the  Arda.  Po}. . 4521. 

LUGANO,  loo-gd'no,  a town  of  Switzerland,  one  of  the  3 
capitals  of  the  canton  of  Ticino,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Lugano,  16  miles  S.  of  Bellinzona.  Pop.  in  1850,  5142.  It 
is  picturesquely  situated,  and  has  two  chur'’he.s.  with  good 
paintings,  a large  theatre,  manufactures  of  .silks,  leather, 
and  iron  goods,  and  various  printing  and  bookselling  esta- 
blishments. and  it  is  an  entrepot  of  the  trade  between  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  Near  it  are  numerous  grottoes. 

LUGANO,  LAKE  OF,  (It.  Layn  di  Lxigano,  13/go  dee 
loo-g3hio,  anc.  \Tdshis  La! cus.)  a lake  of  Swit.zerland  and 
North  Italy,  beiween  the  Lakes  Maggiore  and  Como,  and 
about  190  feet  higher  than  these.  Shape  very  irregular. 
Greatest  length  16  mile.s,  average  breadth  2 miles.  It  is 
mostly  enclosed  by  lofty,  abrupt,  and  wooded  mountains, 
is  of  great,  and  in  some  places,  unfathomed  depth,  and 
discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the  river  Trera  'nto  Lago- 
Maggiore.  Its  scenery  is  very  imposing,  being  irnch  more 
gloomy  and  rugged  than  that  of  the  celebrated  takes  on 
either  side.  A ste.amer  plies  regularly  on  the  lake;  and  be- 
tween the  two  villages  of  Melide  and  Bi.ssona.  wher;  it  is  nar- 
rowest, a handsome  bridge  has  recently  been  thrown  over  it. 

LUGANSKAIA  STANITZA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  fioo- 
GANSK.UA  STANITZA. 

LUGANSK0£,  a town  of  Russia.  See  LooGANSKoi. 
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tU^GAR,  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  a small  but  beautiful 
afllucnt  of  the  river  Ayr,  which  it  joins  near  Catrine. 

LUGDE.  lobgtjeh,  a w'alled  town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia. 
27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Minden,  on  the  Emmer.  Pop.  3500.  It 
has  paper-mills  and  mineral  springs. 

LUG  DUNUM.  See  Lyons. 

LUGDUNUM  15ATAV0RUM.  See  Leyden. 

LUGG,  lug.  a river  of  England  and  Wales,  joins  the  Wye 
near  Mordiford,  co.  of  Hereford.  Length  about  40  miles. 

LUGIIMAN,  lug'mdn',  or  LAMGllAN.  Idm'gdn/,  a district 
in  the  N.E.  of  Afghanistan,  lat.  34°  15'  to  35°  N.,  Ion.  70° 
to  70°  40'  E. ; it  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Jelalabad. 

LUG'NAQUIL'LA,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co. 
of  Wicklow,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Donard.  Height  3039  feet. 

LUGNY,  liin'yeeL  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Saone-et-Loire,  11  miles  N.  of  Macon.  Pop.  1107. 

LUGO,  loo'go,  (anc.  Lufcus  Auyuxltu)  a city  of  Spain, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Lugo,  on  the  Minho,  48  miles  E. 
N.E.  of  Santiago.  Pop.  7209.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
has  a large  square,  surrounded  by  arcades ; a Gothic  cathe- 
dral of  the  12th  century,  and  manufactures  of  Morocco 
leather  and  thread  stockings.  Its  mineral  baths  were 
famous  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

LUGO,  a province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Atlantic,  between  Ion.  6°  52'  and  8°  4'  W.  Area  3484  square 
miles.  Pop.  419,437.  Capital,  Lugo. 

LUGO,  loo'go,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Romagna, 
situated  32  miles  S.S.E.  of  F'errara.  Pop.  8232.  It  is  im- 
portant as  a place  of  trade,  and  has  a large  annual  fail’  from 
September  1st  to  19th. 

LUGOS,  loo'go.sh',  a village  of  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss, 
12  miles  from  Nyir  Bathor.  Pop.  1433. 

LUGOS,  a market-town  of  S.E.  Hungary,  co.  of  Krasso,  on 
the  Theiss,  32  miles  E.S.E.  of  Teniesvar.  Pop.  6600. 

LUGRIN.  loo-greenL  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Savoy,  on  the  S.  .shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Pop.  1274. 

LUGUM  KLOSTER.  Denmark.  See  Lygum  Kloster. 

LUGUVALLUM  or  LUGUVALLIO.  See  C.\rusee. 

LUG'WAIUDIN  E.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

LUHATSCHOWITZ,  loo'hdt-sho'wits.  a village  of  Moravia, 
14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hradisch,  with  sulphur  and  saline  baths, 
which  have  lately  acquired  repute.  Pop.  798. 

LUHU.  See  Loehoe. 

LUIK.  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Liege. 

LUIKELAND.  a province  of  Belgium.  See  Liege. 

LUHNG,  an  island  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  off  its  W. 
coast,  .separated  from  Seil  Island,  on  the  N.,  by  a strait  about 
300  yards  in  width.  Length  71  miles. 

LUINGUE,  Iw^Ng,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  30  miles  S.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1343. 

LUINO.  See  Luvino. 

LUIS  DE  L.A  PAZ,  loo-ees^  dA  lA  p3s,  a town  of  Mexico, 
near  the  E.  frontiers  of  Guanajuato,  and  about  36  miles 
N.N  W.  of  Queretaro,  with  productive  .silver-mines. 

LUISIANA.  L.\,  Id  loo-ee'see-d/nd,  a village  of  Spain,  An- 
dalusia. 40  miles  from  Seville.  Pop.  ’2941. 

LUIZ-ALVES.  loo-ees'dl'vAs.  MANOEL-ALTES,  md-no-AK- 
dPvAs,  or  MERIDION.AL,  m\-re-de-o'ndl,  a river  of  Brazil, 
which  rises  in  the  Sierra  do  Duro,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
province  of  Goyaz.  and  joins  the  Tocantins,  in  about  lat. 
9°  20'  S.  Its  whole  course  is  estimated  at  150  miles. 

LILIAN  or  LUX.\N,  loo-iidiP,  a river  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. (La  Plata.)  South  America,  joins  the  Plata  estuary 
from  the  IV.,  23  miles  N.IV.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

LU.I.VIt  or  LUX.AK.  loo-Haa',  a vill.age  of  Spain,  Andalusia, 
40  miles  from  Granada.  Pop.  1222. 

LUKA,  loo'kd,  a town  of  the  Punjab,  between  the  Ghara 
(Sutlej  ) and  Chenaub  Rivers,  on  the  route  from  Ferozepoor 
to  Mooltan. 

LUKAWETZ,  loo'kd-wAts,  or  LUKAWICE,  loo'kd-'^eeUsA, 
a market-town  of  Bohemia,  4 miles  from  Reichenau.  Pop. 
1005. 

LUKELTNGO.  a town  of  Eastern  Africa.  See  Quiloa. 

LUK-FAII-TAII,  a post-office  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  Ar- 
kansas. 

LUKHOKT.  loo-ko'kee.  a town  of  the  Punjab,  between  the 
Ghara  (Sutle.f)  andChenaub  Rivers,  on  the  route  from  Fe- 
rozepoor to  Mooltan. 

LUKl.ANOIV.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Lookianov. 

LUKISl.  lil-kee'see,  a maritime  village  of  Greece,  govern- 
ment of  B(«_‘otia.  on  the  channel  of  Talanta.  12  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Thebes.  Near  it  are  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Anlhedon. 

LUKKEE  (liik'kee')  MOUNTAINS,  a considerable  range  in 
Sinde.  connected  with  the  Hala  or  Brahooic  Mountains  of 
Beloochistan  ; highest  parts,  about  1000  feet. 

LUKKEE.  (Northern.)  a town  of  Sinde,  in  ruins,  10 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Shikarpore. 

LUKKEE,  (Southern.)  a town  of  Sinde.  on  the  Indus, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Lukkee  Pass.  S.  of  Sehwan. 

LUK0.1.\NOV.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Lookianov. 

LUKOV,  loo'kof  a town  of  Poland,  province  and  17  miles 
S.  of  Siedlec.  Pop.  3586.  comprising  many  .Tews. 

LULA,  loodd.  or  liUVULA.  loo-voo'la.  a vill.age  and  i.sland 
of  Sardinia,  division  of  S.assari.  Pop.  9:>0. 

LULEA.  (Lu’ed,)  looRe-0,  a navigable  river  of  North  Swe- 
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den.  laen  of  Pited,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  60  miles  S.W 
of  Torned,  after  a S.  cour.se  of  200  miles. 

LULEA,  (Luled,)  a seaport-town  of  Sweden,  laen  of  Pited, 
capital  of  a district,  at  the  month  of  the  Luled-Elf.  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  62  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tornea.  The  present 
town  has  a good  harbor,  at  which  some  trade  is  carried  on ; 
and  steamers  call  in  passing  between  Stockholm  and  Tor- 
ned.  Pop.  1140. 

LULLEEANA,  lul-lee-d/nd,  a village  of  the  Punjab,  20 
miles  S.  of  Lahore. 

LULLIN,  lool-leen/,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  Sa- 
voy, 10  miles  from  Thonon.  Pop.  1002. 

LUL^LINGSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LUL'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

LULLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

LULLINGTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

LULL'WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  5J 
miles  S.W.  of  IVareham.  Lullworth  Castle,  the  seat  of  tht 
Weld  family,  is  a massive  pile,  erected  in  1588. 

LULLWORTH  COVE,  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  a deep  and 
narrow  inlet  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  lofty  cliffs,  with  21 
feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 

LUMARSO,  loo-maiPso.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
province  of  Chiavari,  near  Cicagna.  Pop.  2657. 

LUM'BER,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  213. 

LUMBER  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Robeson  co..  North 
■ Carolina. 

LUMBER  CITY,  a post-village  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  192. 

LUMBER  CITY,  a post-village  of  Telfair  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  Ocmulgee  River,  about  100  miles  S.S.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

LUM'BERLAND,  a post-township  of  Sullivan  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  125  miles  S.S.W.  of  Al- 
bany. I’he  Erie  Railroad  enters  New  Y^ork  from  Pennsyl 
vania  in  thi.s  township,  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal,  following  the  N.  bank  of  the  Lackawaxen,  also  cro.‘ises 
the  Delaware  here  by  a viaduct,  and  passes  eastward  along 
the  river.  Pop.  970. 

LU.M'BERPORT,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Virginia, 
210  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

LUMBER  RIVER,  rising  near  the  N.E.  border  of  Rich- 
mond (county,  in  North  Carolina,  flows  in  a southerly  course, 
and  enters  the  Little  Pedee.  in  South  Carolina,  about  14 
miles  E.  of  Alarion  Court  House. 

LUAPBERTON,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Bur- 
lington co..  New  Jer.scy.  on  the  S.  branch  of  the  Rancocus 
Creek,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  2 or  3 miles  S.  of  Mount 
Holly.  It  contains  a gla.ss  factory.  The  shipping  of  the 
district.  June  30.  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  12,06’’ 
tons  enrolled  and  licensed,  of  which  2797  tons  were  em 
ployed  in  steam  navigation.  During  the  year,  1 schooner 
and  7 other  ve.ssels.  with  an  aggregate  burthen  of  537  tons, 
were  admeasured.  Pop.  1830. 

LUMBERTON,  a village  of  Gates  co..  North  Carolina,  on 
the  Chowan  River,  about  25  miles  W,  by  N.  of  Gatesville. 

LU.MBERTON,  a flourishing  postrvillage.  capital  of  Robe- 
.son  CO..  North  Carolina,  on  the  Lumber  River,  91  miles  S.S.AV. 
of  Raleigh.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  lumber  and  turpentine. 
Pop.  in  1860,  about  2000. 

LUMBERTON,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  about 
70  miles  S.W.  of  Columbus. 

LUM'BERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  Delaware  River. 

LUMBIER.  loom-lie-aiRT,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Na- 
varre, 22  miles  E.S.E.  of  I’amplona.  Pop.  2143. 

LUMBRALES,  loom-br3/l^s,  a market-town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  48  miles  W.S.W.  of  Salamanca.  Pop.  2492. 

LUMBRERAS.  loom-bri/riis.  a markeUtown  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  28  miles  S.  of  Logroiio.  Pop.  1300. 

LUMELLINA.  a town  of  Sardinia.  See  Mortara. 

LUMELLO,  loo-m&Plo,  a town  of  Pietlmont,  division  of 
Novara,  10  mile,<?  S.E.  of  Mortara.  Pop.  2150. 

LUMENCHA,  loo-m^n'chd.  a small  island  of  Spain,  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Lequeitio.  It 
had  a battery,  which  the  British  destroyed  in  1810. 

LUMEZZANE,  loo-m^t-sdhia.  two  contiguous  villages  of 
Northern  Italy,  8 miles  N.  of  Brescia.  United  pop.  2715. 

LUMLEY,  GREAT,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

LUMLEY.  LITTLE,  a chapelry  adjoining  the  above,  and 
remarkable  for  its  stately  castle,  originally  built  in  the  reign 
of  Edw.ard  I.,  by  the  Lumleys,  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough. 

LUM  MEN,  luniTmen,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Limbourg.  8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Hasselt,  Pop.  2891. 

LUMPHANLAN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  and  24  miles 
W.S.IV.  of  Aberdeen.  Macbeth  is  said  to  have  been  slain 
here,  at  a spot  marked  by  a cairn. 

LUMPGvIN.  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Georgia,  contains 
460  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Chestatee  and  Eto- 
wah Rivers.  The  surface  is  diversified.  Tieing  traversed  by 
the  Blue  Ridge.  The  .soil  near  the  rivers  is  very  j roductive. 
Gold  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts,  and  some  of  the  ininea  .are 
very  rich.  Indications  of  its  jnesence  are  seen  in  the  (!olor 
of  the  waters,  and  many  of  the  hills  are  completely  rid  Sled 
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with  shafts  and  tunnels.— White’s  Statistics.  Copper,  silver, 
magnetic  iron,  lead,  and  granite  are  also  found.  Organized 
In  1838,  and  named  in  lionor  of  Wilson  Lumpkin,  Governor 
of  Georgia.  Capital.  Oahloiiega.  Pop.  4626,  of  whom  4194 
W'ere  free,  and  432  slaves. 

LUlMPlvIN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Stewart  co.,  Georgia, 
situated  near  the  source  of  llodchodkee  Creek.  160  miles 
S.W.  of  Milledgeville.  It  contains,  besides  the  county  build- 
uigs.  2 churches,  2 academies,  and  12  stoi-es  and  gro(!eries. 

LU.MI’KIN’S  CREEK,  Georgia,  enters  Flint  River,  in 
Dooly  county. 

LUNA,  loo'nil,  a town  of  Spain,  Aragon,  35  miles  from 
Saragossa.  Pop.  945. 

LUN.'E  PORT  US.  See  Spezia,  Gulf  of. 

LUWAN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar,  on  a beautiful 
inlet  of  the  North  Sea.  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Montrose.  In  its 
churchyard  is  a monument  erected  to  Walter  .Mill,  the  last 
Scottish  martyr. 

LUNANAY,  loo'na-nP,  a town  of  Hindostau.  province  of 
Guzerat,  capital  of  a rajahship,  63  miles  E.  of  Ahmedabad. 

LUNAS,  lu'nds',  a village  of  France,  department  of  lle- 
rault.  7 miles  W.S.W.  of  Lodeve.  Pop.  1500. 

LUNAY,  lii'nA'.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loir-et- 
Cher,  6 mile.s  W.  of  Yendome.  I'op.  1600. 

LUN'C.4R^TY,  a village  of  Scotland,  county  and  31  miles 
N.  of  Perth,  with  a station  on  the  Perth  and  Forfar  Railway. 
Population  emiiloyed  in  a linen  bleachery,  the  largest  in 
Britain.  The  Danes  were  here  defeated  by  Kenneth  III.,  in 
990,  by  the  bravery  of  Hay,  ancestor  of  the  Errol  family. 

LUND,  loond,  a city  of  Sweden,  laen  of  Malmo,  in  an  exten- 
sive plain,  about  8 miles  from  the  Sound,  and  24  miles  E.  of 
Copenhagen.  It  is  a very  ancient  place;  and.  in  Pagan 
times,  had  risen  to  such  importance  as  to  collect  a iiopulation 
of  80,000.  It  was  then  surrounded  with  wooden  fortifica- 
tions, and  had  its  warehouses  filled  with  the  merchandise 
and  treasures  which  the  Scanians  had  carried  off  in  their 
piratical  excursions.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  became  the  see 
of  an  archbishop;  and  the  Scandinavian  monarchs  were 
elected  kings  of  Scania  on  a hill  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Before  the  Reformation  it  contained  21  churches  and  6 mo- 
nasteries. It  has  now  only  3 churches  — one  of  them,  a 
cathedral,  a large,  irregular  structure,  of  very  ancient  date. 
But  the  great  attraction  of  Lund  is  its  University,  opened 
in  1479,  occupying  the  buildings  of  an  old  castle,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a library  of  nearly  60,000  volumes  and  manuscripts; 
an  oliservatory,  a museum,,  physical  cabinet,  &c.,  and  at- 
tended by  about  500  students.  Other  objects,  deserving  of 

j notice,  are  the  botanical  garden,  and  the  Nosocomium  or  in- 

I firmary.  Pop.  9323. 

I LUND,  a parish  ot  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

I LUNDEN,  loOntden,  a village  of  Denmark,  in  Holstein, 
67  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ilamburg. 

LUNDENBURG,  loonMen-boORG',  BREDSLAWA,  brM- 
sliAvd,  or  BRACZLAW,  brAtstldv,  a market-town  of  Austria, 
Moravia,  38  miles  S.S.E.  of  Briinn,  on  the  railway  from 
Vienna,  and  on  the  Taja.  Pop.  21 56. 

LUNtDlE  AND  FOWGjIS-EASH'ER,  a united  parish  of 
Scotland,  counties  of  Forfar  and  Perth. 

LUNDY^E,  lun'dP,  a river  of  Afghanistan,  and  a principal 
tributary  of  the  Cabool  River,  which  it  joins  from  the  N.,  12 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Peshawer. 

LUN'tDY  ISLE,  England,  co.  of  Devon,  in  the  entrance  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Ilartland  Point. 
Area  nearly  2000  acres.  It  is  defended  by  a lofty  rampart 
of  rocks,  e.xcept  at  one  narrow  opening  on  its  E.  side.  It 
has  a lighthouse.  Silver  and  copper  have  been  discovered. 
It  was  anciently  a stronghold  of  pirates. 

LUN'DY’S  LANE,  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania, 

LUNE.  a river  of  England,  enters  the  Irish  Sea  at  Sunder- 
land Point,  by  a broad  estuary.  Length  50  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  large  ve.ssels  to  Lancaster. 

LUNEPURG,  (Liineburg.)  lu'neh-burg  or  liPneh-booRo', 
a town  of  Germany,  Hanover,  capital  of  a landdrostei  and 
principality,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilmenau,  and  on  the 
Hanover  ancHIamburg  Railway,  68  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hano- 
ver. Pop.  14,411.  It  is  walled,  has  6 gates,  and  communi- 
cates acims  the  river  by  7 bridges;  has  several  .squares,  but 
is,  in  general,  ill  built,  having  dark  and  narrow  streets,  and 
3ull.  old-fashioned  houses.  It  contains  4 churches,  a mo- 
nastery, which  was  secularized  in  the  17th  century,  but 
still  contains  an  extensive  library;  a castle,  arsenal,  town- 
hall.  theatre,  gymnasium,  military  academy,  military  hos- 
pital, ordinary  hospital,  and  several  other  lienevolent,  edu- 
cational. and  literary  institutions.  It  has  manufactures  of 
wo  Hen,  linen,  and  cotton  stuffs,  and  soap,  and  an  active 
transit  trade  between  Hamburg  and  the  interior  of  Germany. 
The  landdrostei,  or  district  of  Liineburg,  has  an  area  of  4336 
square  miles.  Pop,  319,621. 

LUNEL.  lu'n&P,  (anc.  Lunati?)  a town  of  France,  depart- 
nient  of  Herault,  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Montpellier,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vidourle,  and  on  the  Canal  of  Lunel.  li 
has  a communal  college,  numerous  brandy  distilleries,  and 
an  active  trade  in  Muscat  wine  and  raisins.  In  the  lutb 
century,  Lunel  was  a place  of  strength,  and  almost  entirel,\ 
inhabited  by  Jews,  whoso  celebrated  rabbi,  Solomon  Jarchi, 
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had  here  a famous  synagogue.  Its  fortifications  were  razed 
in  1632,  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Pop.  iu  1862,  5392. 

LU.NEN,  (I,.uuen.)  lii'nen,  a town  of  Prus.sia.  IVestplui/la, 
28  miles  N.W.  of  Arnsberg,  on  tlie  Lippe.  I’op.  with  suburb 
Alt-Lunen,  ilt-llPnen,  (“Uld  lilinen,”;  5640.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  tobacco  and  woollen. 

LU'NENBUKG,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Virginia, 
has  an  area  of  about  370  s(|uare  miles.  It  is  bounded  ou 
the  N.  by  Nottoway  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mehcn  in 
River.  The  surface  is  uneven  ; the  .soil  is  moderatcl\  ferri  c. 
Eormed  in  i746.  Capital,  Lewistown.  Pop.  11,983,  of  whom 
467H  were  free,  and  7305  slaves. 

LUNENBURG,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Essex  CO.,  Vermont,  on  the  W.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  ofs 
po.site  Lancaster  in  New  IlamiLsbire,  (to  which  the  Northern 
Railroad  is  soon  to  be  extendeil.)  about  45  miles  E..\.E.  of 
Montpelier.  It  contains  a town-hou.se,  several  ( hurches.  and 
a flourishing  academy.  The  new  Congregational  church, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  one  destroyed  in  the  tire  of  1849, 
is  a very  fine  building.  In  several  of  the  public  .schools, 
the  languages  and  higher  English  branches  are  taught.  Roji. 
of  the  township,  1034. 

LUNENBURG,  a post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  and  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Nashua  River,  about  38  miles  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 
Pop.  1212. 

LU'NENBURG  nr  MARAGUASH.  mnl'a-gwasld.  a seaport 
town  of  Nova  8eofia.  capital  of  Lunenburir  county,  on  a fine 
bay  of  Its  own  name  opening  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about 
45  miles  AV..S.AV.  of  Halifax.  The  harbor  affords  good  anchor- 
age. and  at  its  entrance  is  a light-house  showing  two  lights, 
one  revolving,  and  30  feet  above  the  other.  It  is  a place  of 
con.siderable  trade.  Pop.  of  the  county,  16,395. 

LUNENBURG  COURT  HOUSE,  or  LEAVISTOAVN,  a post- 
village, capital  of  Lunenburg  co.,  Virginia.  91  miles  S.IV.  of 
Richmond.  It  has  an  elevated  situation,  and  contains  a 
handsome  court-house. 

LUNl^VIldvE.  lufne-vil  or  1 ii'nii'veeP,  {nnc.Mortujiu  f')  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Meurthe,  near  the  junction  of  the 
A’ezou.se  with  the  Meurthe,  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nancy.  It  has 
generally  straight  streets  and  regular  buildings;  a modern 
and  handsome  church,  a palace,  built  by  Leopold,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  sub.sequently 
embellished  and  occupied  by  Sstanislaus,  ex-king  of  I'oland ; 
it  has  manufjictures  of  cotton  and  worsted  goods,  embroidery 
and  earthenware.  The  trade  is  ip  wine,  corn,  brand}',  hemp, 
llax,  wood,  and  embroidery.  Luneville  possesses  a court 
of  first  resort,  an  agricultural  society,  a communal  college, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  cavalry  stations  in  France,  having 
very  extensive  barracks  and  exercise  ground.  The  treaty 
of  peace  by  which  the  Rhine  became  the  French  frontier, 
was  signed  here  in  1801.  I’op.  12.164. 

LUNEY’S  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Hardy  co.,  A'irginia. 

LUNG  A,  an  island  of  Austria.  See  Isola  Grossa. 

LUN'G  A,  an  islet  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle, 
half  a mile  N.of  Scarba.  The  strait  between  these  islands 
is  remarkable  for  the  violence  of  its  current. 

LU-NGAN,  a city  of  Cliina.  See  Loo-ngan. 

LUNGERN.  loon'ghern.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Unterwalden.  near  its  southern  extremity,  8 miles  S.W. 
of  Sarnen.  Pop.  1400.  It  is  situated  near  the  .small  Lake 
of  Lungern,  recently  in  part  drained  by  a tunnel. 

LUNG-KIANG,  lung'ke-ing'  or  loong'ke-dng/,  a river  of 
China,  province  of  Quang-see,  after  a tortuous  S.E.  course  of 
300  miles,  joins  the  Hong-kiang. 

LUNGRO,  looiPgro,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Castro- A'illari.  Pop.  3500. 

LUNGAVITZ,  lodng'wits.  (Upper  and  Lower.)  two  conti- 
guous villages  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau,  10  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Chemnitz.  United  population.  5140. 

LUNI.  loo^nee,  (anc.  Lutna?)  a ruined  city  of  Northern 
Italy,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Sardinian  dominion.s, 
about  4 miles  S.E.  of  Sarzana.  It  was  ruined  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  1016,  but  gave  name  to  the  district  of  Lunigiana. 

LUNI,  loo-nee^,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  Pyrenees,  province 
and  28  miles  N.  of  Saragossa.  Pop.  1259. 

LUNIGIANA,  loo-ne-jd'nd,  a small  territory  of  Italy, 
between  the  states  of  Sardinia,  Parma,  and  Modena.  Area 
197  square  miles.  Pop.  55.220. 

LUNTEREN,  lun'teh-ren,  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  Gelderland,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  1900. 

LUNZENAU,  loonPseh-now',  a town  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Mulde,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  2787. 

LUPAK,  lootpok',  a village  of  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss, 
about  3 miles  from  Dognac.ska.  Pop.  1004. 

LUPtPITT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LUPSA,  loop'shrh',  a market-town  of  Tran.sylvania,  co.  of 
Thorenburg,  27  miles  N.AV.  of  Karlsburg,  with  3099  inhi‘ 
bitants.  and  5 Greek  churches. 

LUQUE,  loo'kd,  a modern  town  of  Spain,  province  and  30 
miles  S.E.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  3752. 

LURAGO,  loo-rd^go,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  govern 
ment  of  Milan,  6 miles  S.  of  Erba.  Pop.  2200. 

LURAS,  loo^rds.  or  LAURAS,  lowh'ds,  a village  of  Sardinia, 
province  of  and  N.E.  of  Tempio.  Pop.  1540. 
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rURATL'-ABATS,  loo-rJ'tW-bS'ti,  a village  of  Austrian 
rtaly,  government  of  Milan,  9 miles  E.  of  Como.  Pop.  1981. 

LU'RA\V,  a post-village,  capital  of  Page  co.,  Virginia,  136 
miles  N.W.  of  Richmond.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
fertile  limestone  valley.  Here  is  a quarry  of  fine  marble. 
Luray  contains  several  chUrelies,  and  about  500  inhabitants. 

LURAY,  a village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  National 
Road.  24  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

■ LURAY,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana,  50  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

LURCY  LE  BOURG,  liiR'seeMeh  booR.  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Nievre,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Cosne.  P.  1200.. 

LURCY  LEVY.  HiR'see'  leh-vee^,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Allier,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Moulins,  with  2940 
Inhabitants,  and  manufactories  of  earthenwares. 

LUKE.  liiR,  (anc.  Lutera?)  a town  of  France,  department 
of  ILiute-Saone,  capital  of  an  arrondissement.  on  the  Ognon, 
16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Vesoul.  Pop.  3190.  It  has  a communal 
college,  and  an  active  trade  in  leather,  iron,  corn,  and  cheese. 

LUICG.VN,  a market-town  of  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  and  15 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Armagh,  on  the  Belfast  and  Ulster  RailwaJ^ 
Pop.  4677.  It  has  a handsome  parish  church,  a Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  courthouse,  bridewell,  union  workhouse, 
3 branch  banks,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  linens  and 
muslins.  It  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Brownlow  family, 
who  own  the  town,  and  whose  castle  is  adjoining. 

LUKGAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Cavan. 

LURGAN,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1316. 

LUR'GERSH.^LL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

LUKl,  loo'ree,  a markettown  of  Corsica,  13  miles  N.  of 
Bastia.  Pop.  1662. 

LURISTAN,  a di.strict  of  Persia.  See  Looristan. 

LURO,  looh’o,  a river  and  small  town  of  European  Turkey. 
The  river  enters  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  after  a S.  course  of  40 
miles.  The  town  is  6 miles  above  its  mouth. 

LURROO,  lur'roo,  or  UURROO,  dur^roo,  a town  of  Cash- 
mere.  8 miles  S.  of  Islamabad. 

LURS,  liiR,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Basses-Alpes, 
6 mi'es  E.N.E.  of  Forcalquier.  Pop.  12..6. 

LUS,  a province  of  Beloochistan.  See  Loos. 

I.  US  ACE.  See  Lusatia. 

LUS.VTIA,  lu-s,Vshe-a,  (Ger.  Lausitz,  Idw'zits:  Fr.  Lusace, 
lliV.iss',)  an  ancient  territory  of  Germany,  divided  into  the 
margravates  of  Upper  Lusatia  (Ober  Lausitz)  and  Lower 
Lusatia  ( Nieder  Lausitz),  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Bohe- 
mia. to  which  the  whole  of  it  originally  belonged.  It  after- 
wards fell  to  Saxony,  and  remained  with  it  till  1815,  when 
Russia  received  the  whole  of  Nieder  Lausitz. 

LUS'BY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

LUS'BY’S  MILLS,  a po.st-office  of  Owen  co.,  Kentucky. 

LUSCH.\N,  loush'iin,  or  LUZAN,  loo'zdn,  a vullage  of 
Bohemia,  circle  of  Bidschow,  about  8 miles  from  Gitschin. 
Pop.  1118. 

LUSCIIE,  loosh'eh,  or  LUZE,  loo'zi.  a market-town  of 
Bohemia,  circle  of  Chrudim,  about  10  miles  from  Hohen- 
mauth.  Pop.  1440. 

LUSDORF,  loos'doRf,  or  LUSTORF,  loos’toRf,  a village  of 
Bohemia,  circle  of  Buntzlau,  near  Friedland.  Pop.  1008. 

LUSEN.  (Liisen.)  lli'zen,  a village  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  circle 
of  Bruneck,  district  of  Brixen.  Pop.  1149. 

LUSERNA,  loo-s^Rtn3,.  a village  of  Piedmont,  division  of 
Turin,  province  and  8 miles  S.W.  of  Pinerolo.  Pop.  1183. 

LUSERNA.  BOB  BIO  DI,  bob'be-o  dee  loo-.s^R'ud,  a village 
of  the  Sardinian  States,  contiguous  to  the  above.  Pop.  1648. 

LUSIGNAN,  lu'zeen'yftxo',  (anc.  Lm^nianmi?)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Vienne,  on  the  Vonne,  14  miles  S.W. 
of  Poitiers.  Pop.  1482.  Remarkable  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Lu-:ignan  family,  sovereigns  of  Jeru.salem  and  Cyprus  dur- 
ing the  crusades. 

LUSIGNY.  lii'zeon'yee',  (L.  Lusigneinm?)  a market-town 
of  France,  department  of  Aube,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Troyes. 
Pop.  1060. 

liUSlT.iNIA.  See  Portugal. 

LUSK,  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of 
Dublin.  3 miles  W.  of  Rush. 

LUSN.V.  loosh'ndh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Liptau. 

LUSS,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumbarton. 

LUSS.VC.  liis'sdk',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gironde, 
24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bord'-aux.  Pop.  in  1852.  2471. 

LUSS.VC  LES  CHATEAUX,  lils'sdk'  l.d  sha'to',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Vienne,  7 miles  W.  of  Montmoril- 
lou.  I’op.  1581. 

LUSS.AC  LES  EGLISES.  liis'sdkMAz  d'glcez^  a town  of 
France,  dci>artment  of  Haute- Vienne,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Bellac.  Pop.  1640. 

LUSSIN.  See  Lossi.Nl. 

LIISSIN  GRANDE  and  LUSSIN-PICCOLO,  two  towns  of 
Illyria.  See  LossiNi. 

LUSTEN.VU,  l6iWteh-now'.  or  LUSTNAU.  lodsUndw,  a vil- 
'age  of  Austria.  Tyrfd.  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  7 miles  S.S.W. 
tf  Bregenz.  Pop.  2995. 

LUS'i'LElGH.  lusPlee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LUSTN.'VL,  Idost/now,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg.  about  1 
nile  E.N.E.  of  Tubingen  on  the  Ncckar.  Pop.  1459. 
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LUSUSCOONA  RIVER.  See  Loosascoona. 

LUTENBURG  (Liitenburg,)  lu'tcm-booRG',  a town  of  Den* 
mark,  duchy  of  Holstein,  58  miles  N.E.  of  GlUckstadt,  on  a 
small  river,  2 miles  from  the  Baltic.  Pop.  2100. 

LUTETIA.  See  Paris. 

LUTEVA.  See  Lodeve, 

LEATHER ANS VI LLE,  a post-office  of  Schoharie  co..  New 
York. 

LUTHERIMUIR,  lu'ther-mlire',  a village  of  Scotland,  co 
of  Kincardine,  6^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Brechin.  Pop.  967. 

LU'THERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Clearfield  co..  Pent 
sylvania,  on  the  Erie  Turnpike,  136  miles  W.N.W.  of  Har 
risburg. 

LUH'HERSVILLE,  a village  of  Rowan  co..  North  Carolina, 

LU/THERVILLE,  a village  in  Meriwether  co.,  Georgia,  lot 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

LUTISSA,  loo'tish'shoh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Trentschin,  near  Mount  Tisin.  Pop.  1040. 

LUTOMIERZ,  loo-to'me-aiRzh',  or  LUTOMIRSK,  loo-to- 
meoRsk^  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Kalice, 
on  the  Ner,  27  miles  N.E.  of  Sieradz.  Pop.  1600. 

LUH'ON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Engl.and.  co.  and 
19  miles  S.E.  of  Bedford,  on  the  Lea.  Pop.  of  the  town  in 
1851. 10.648.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  between  ranges  of  the 
Chiltern  Hills  ; has  a fine  gothic;  church,  a national  school, 
poor’s  hospital,  union  workhouse,  market-house,  and  manu 
Pictures  of  straw  hats.  In  the  vicinity  is  Lutoii-IIoo  Park, 
formerly  seat  of  tbe  51arquis  of  Bute. 

LUTRY,  lu'tree^  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  A’aud, 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  3 miles  E.S.E.  of  Lausanne.  P.  1783 

LUTSCHINE,  (Liitschine,)  lut-sheehiA,  a river  of  Sw'tzer 
land,  canton  of  llern,  formed  by  the  torrent  White  Liitschine, 
and  the  Black  Liitschine;  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Brienz. 

LUTSCH,  LANGEN,  iSng/en  Icnltsh,  a village  of  Austria, 
Moravia,  circle  of  Olmutz,  near  Krdnau.  Pop.  1560. 

LUT^SEY,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

LUTTABUND,  lut'ta-bund',  a pass  in  Afghanistan,  near 
Cabool ; lat.  34°  21'  N.,  Ion.  69°  28'  E.  It  is  6 miles  long, 
and  about  7000  feet  high. 

LETTER  or  LUTTER-AM-BARENBERGE,  loo'ter-am- 
bA/ren-bSR'gheh.  a market-toWn  of  Germany',  duchy  and  23 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Brunswick.  Pop.  1064.  Here  in  1626,  Tilly 
defeated  Christian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark. 

LUTTERBACH,  loot/ter  bdK',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Haut-Rhin,  15  miles  N.  of  Altkirch,  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Dolleren.  Pop.  1047. 

LU'FTERWORTH,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  and  14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Leicester,  on  the  Midland  Counties 
Raihvay.  Pop.  in  1851,  2446.  The  town,  on  the  Swift,  a 
tributary  of  the  Avon,  has  a handsome  church,  containing 
a part  of  the  pulpit,  and  a portrait  of  its  rector,  the  reformer 
Wycliffe,  Avho  died  here  in  1384. 

lDTTICH,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Liege. 

LUTH’ON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  counties  of  Huntingdon 
and  Northam]iton. 

LUTTRINGHAUSEN,  looUtring-how'zen,  a town  of  Rhe- 
nish Prussia,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Dusscldorf.  Pop.  980. 

LUTZEN,  louUzen,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  9 miles  S.E. 
of  Merseburg.  Pop.  2230.  It  is  memorable  for  the  battle 
of  0th  November,  16.32,  in  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  de- 
feated the  Austrians,  and  lost  his  life;  and  for  that  of  2d 
May,  1813,  betw(;en  the  French,  under  Napoleon,  and  the 
allied  Russian  and  Prussian  forces,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated. 

LUTZK,  a toAvn  of  Russian  Poland.  See  Lootsk. 

LUVINO,  loo-vee'no,  or  LUINO,  loo-ee'no,  a town  of 
Northern  Italy,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Como,  on  the  E.  shore  of 
Lago  Maggiore.  Pop.  1943. 

LUXAN.  See  Lujan. 

LU.XAPATII7L.\,  a creek  which  rises  in  Marion  co..  Alar 
bama,  and  flowing  south-westerly',  enters  the  Tombigbee 
River  a little  below  Columbus,  in  Mississippi. 

LUX'BOROUIJH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

LUXEMBOURG,  (Fr.  pron.  lux'8M'booR/.)  jr  LUXGpi- 
BURG,  a province  of  Belgium,  constituting  the  W.  portion 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg;  bounded  N.  by  the 
province  of  Liege,  E.  by'  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  S.  by 
France,  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Namur.  Area.  1705 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements— 
Arlon,  the  capital,  Bustogne,  .Marche,  Neut'chateau,  and 
Virton;  subdivided  into  20  civil  and  15  military  cantons 
Pop.  204,597,  the  large  majority  of  whom  speak  French  n 
Walloon. 

LUX'EMBURG,  (Dutch  pron.  IQx'em-bQRg'.)  a town  be 
longing  to  Holland,  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxem 
burg,  and  a fortress  of  the  German  Confederation.  115  miles 
AV.S.W.  of  Frankfort,  and  117  miles  S.E.  of  Brussels.  Its 
natural  position  is  so  strong,  and  the  different  powers  ir  to 
whose  hands  it  has  successively  fallen  have  done  so  much 
to  extend  and  improve  Its  means  of  defence,  that  Carnot 
jn-onounced  it  to  be  the  strongest  place  in  Europe,  after 
Gibraltar.  It  is  divided  into  a low  and  a high  town.  'J’he 
former  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  Alzette.  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  consists  of  two  tiuarter.s.  called  the  Grindcl 
and  Pfaffeuthal.  The  latter  stands  200  foet  higher,  on  a 
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steep  and  scarped  rock,  and  is  approached  from  below  by 
flights  of  steps  and  zigzag  streets,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
Bo'as  to  be  passable  for  a carriage.  The  whole  rock  is  sur- 
rounded by  a strong  wall,  deep  ditches,  and  a double  row 
of  formidable  outworks.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
fortifications,  called  Le  Bouc,  consists  of  a rocky  promon- 
tory, which  commands  the  valley  both  above  and  below. 
The  whole  town  is  well  built,  and  contains  3 good  public 
squares,  4 churches,  3 chapels,  and  a synagogue:  town- 
houses,  old  and  new;  the  governor’s  house,  town  library, 
monasteries  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  an  athe- 
naeum, with  16  professors,  a Roman  Catholic  seminary  for 
priests,  a normal  and  several  elementary  schools.  It  has 
manufiictures  of  wax,  several  distilleries  and  breweries, 
tanneries  for  chamois  as  well  as  ordinary  leather,  dye- 
works,  &c.,  and  a trade  in  gold  and  silver  wares,  paper, 
iron,  honey,  wine,  vinegar,  wood,  china,  hats,  ho.siery,  &c. 
Luxemburg  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and.  during  part  of 
the  year,  the  residence  of  the  leading  fiimilies  of  the  duchy, 
some  of  whom  have  elegant  mansions  in  it.  Pop.  11,143, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison,  mustering  about  5000  men. 

LUXEMBURG,  GRAND-DUCHY  OF,  a territory  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutch  monarchy,  and  forming  the  eleventh 
state  of  the  German  Confederation,  bounded  N.  and  E. 
by  Rhenish  Prussia,  S.  by  France,  and  W,  by  Belgium. 
Area,  1228  square  miles.  It  forms  part  of  the  plateau  of  the 
Ardennes,  and  has  a rugged  and  mountainous  surface, 
covered  in  many  parts  with  heaths  and  morasses,  though  in 
general  well  wooded.  Its  drainage  belongs  almost  entirely 
to  the  basin  of  the  Moselle.  For  administrative  purposes,  it 
is  divided  into  the  three  districts  of  Luxemburg,  Greven- 
macher.  and  Diekirch,  containing  eleven  cantons.  Luxem- 
burg was  first  governed  by  counts,  one  of  whom,  Henry  IV., 
was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1308,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Henry  VII.  In  1354  it  was  erected  into  a duchy 
by  Charles  IV.,  and,  in  1443,  came  by  marriage  to  Philip  of 
Burgundy,  and,  through  him,  to  the  house  of  Spain.  By 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  part  of  it  was  ceded  to 
the  French,  and  took  the  name  of  French  Luxemburg;  but 
in  1714  it  all  me?  ged  in  the  house  of  Austria,  and  remained 
with  it  till  the  successes  of  the  French  revolutionary  armies 
incorporated  it  with  the  French  Empire.  In  1814  it  was 
converted  into  a grand-duchy  and  given  to  the  King  of 
Holland,  who  possessed  it,  in  common  with  Holland  and 
Belgium,  till  1830,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution 
of  the  latter,  part  of  it  became  a Belgian  province.  The 
remainder,  continuing  with  the  Dutch,  forms  the  present 
g ra  n d-d  uchy . Pop.  206,245 

LUXEUIL,  Iux'ul',  or  LUXEN,  (anc.  iMxohnum)^  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Haute-Saune,  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Lure,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  Mountains.  Its  warm  and 
cold  mineral  baths,  known  to  the  Romans,  are  much  fre- 
(}uented.  and  it  has  manufactures  of  paper,  hardware,  and 
cutlery.  Pop.  in  1852,  4085. 

LL'XOR,  loox'or'  or  liix'or',  written  LOUQSOR  by  the 
French.  (.\rab.  El  kusr,  “the  palaces”),  a village  of  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  14  miles  8.  of  Carnac, 
on  a portion  of  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes,  and  having  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  ancient  temples  extant. 

LUXOVIU.M.  See  Luxeuil. 

LU.XU'LION,  a pari.-jh  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

LUVK,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Liege. 

LU  V.NES,  loo'een',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Indre- 
et-Loire,  5 miles  W.  of  Tours.  Pop.  2000.  Some  of  the 
houses  are  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  on  which  stands 
an  old  castle,  formerly  fortified,  and  during  the  revolution 
of  1793  called  Roche-sur-Loire. 

LU/.  luz,  or  LUZ  EN  BARREGES,  lUz  6n«  baR'iUiizh'.  a 
own  of  France,  department  of  Hautes-Pyrenees.  at  the  foot 
of  a lofty  mountain,  called  the  Pic  de  Berzons,  16  miles  S. 
of  Tarbe.s.  It  has  manufactures  of  mixed  silk  and  woollen 
stuffs,  called  barreijf^.  Near  it  are  the  thermal  baths  of  St. 
Sauveur.  Pop.  2640. 

LUZ  A.  a river  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Looz.\. 

LUZ.4RCHES,  lii'zaRslV,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
8eine-et-0ise.  arrondissement  of  Pontoi.se.  Pop.  1432. 

LUZECH,  lii'zJsh',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Lot, 
8 miles  M'.NMV.  of  Cahor.s.  Pop.  1610. 

LUZERN,  a canton  of  Switzerland.  See  Lucerne. 

LUZERNE,  lu-zern',  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania. has  an  area  of  1400  stiuare  miles.  1 1 is  intersected 
by  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River;  the  Lehigh 
River  flows  along  its  S.E.  border;  and  it  is  also  drained  by 
the  Lackawanna.  Nescopeck,  Huntingdon,  and  ^Vapwallo^ 
pen  Creeks.  'J'he  surface  is  diversified  by  several  parallel 
mountain  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  Chain.  Wyoming  Moun- 
tain traverses  the  middle  of  the  county,  parallel  with  the 
n\er.  and  exhmds  towards  the  N.E.  under  the  name  of 
Moosic  Mountain.  The  average  height  of  this  ridge  is  about 
’000  feet  above  the  valley.  Another  ridge,  called  in  dill'er- 
n*  narts  the  Nanticoke  and  Lackawann.a  Mountains,  rises 
m the  N.W.  par*-  Between  these  lies  the  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile valley  of  Wyoming,  through  which  the  Susquehanna 
Hiver  tlcws.  Including  the  valley  of  the  Lackawanna,  this 
18  a long  elliptical  basin,  n^'^rly  60  miles  in  length,  and  5 
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miles  in  width,  constituting  a .separate  coal-field  the  beds  j 
of  which  in  some  parts  are  about  30  feet  thick.  Large  quan- 
tities of  coal  are  mined  near  Carbondale  and  'Wilkesbarro. 
The  soil  of  these  valleys  is  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  agrh 
culture.  The  county  is  inteivsected  by  the  North  Branch  of 
the  State  Canal  by  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  AVestem 
Railroad,  and  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  R.ll.  An- 
other railroad  extends  from  the  county-seat  to  WhitehavoU. 
Organized  in  1786,  and  named  in  compliment  to  Chevalier  de 
la  Luzerne,  at  that  time  minister  from  France  to  the  United 
States.  Capital,  Wilkesbarre.  Poj).  90,244. 

LUZERNE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Warren  co. 

New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River.  Pop.  1328. 

LUZERNE,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsvlvania.  Pop. 
1896. 

LUZERNE,  a post-office  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin. 

LUZK,  a town  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Lootsk. 

LUZON,  loozont,  or  LU^ON,  (Sp.  pron.  of  both,  loothOn',) 
an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  largest  of  the  Phi- 
lippines, between  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  W..  and  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  E. ; between  hit.  12°  30'  and  18°  40'  N., 

Ion.  119°  45'  and  124°  10'  E. ; its  greatest  length  is  about 
550  mile.s.  its  greatest  breadth  about  130  miles;  but  where 
its  N.  and  S.  portions  are  united  by  a narrow  isthmus,  it 
diminishes  to  10  miles;  area  e.stimated  at  57.505  .square 
miles.  The  northern  portion  of  the  island,  constituting  a^ 
least  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  is  of  an  oblong  shiqie,  and  tole- 
rably compact  the  only  large  bays  which  break  the  cot  ti 
nuity  of  its  outline  being  tho.se  of  Lingayen  on  the  AV.,  and 
Manila  on  the  S.AA'. ; the  S.,  or  rather  S.E.  portion,  is  ex 
tremely  irregular.  Its  surface  is  very  much  diversified,  but  its 
most  j)romineJit  features  are  two  mountaiu  chains,  the  Sierra 
Mad  re  and  Cordillera  de  (.'aravallos.  The  Sierra  Aladre  attains 
a height  of  at  least  7000  ft;et:  the  Cordillera  de  Caravallos.  or 
E.  chain,  attains,  in  the  N.,  a heiglit  of  about  4000  feet,  but 
has  many  summits  which  exceed  GOOD,  and  probably  7000 
feet.  Several  of  the  loftiest  heights  are  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  island,  where,  situated  near  the  coasts,  they  form  a very 
conspicuous  object  at  sea.  Almost  all  these  mountains  are 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  many  disastrous  erujttions  from 
them  have  taken  place.  The  largest  river  of  the  island  is 
the  Ajiarri  or  Cagayan,  called  also  the  Tago,  (Tagus,)  which 
formed  by  two  streams  fiom  the  central  mou:  tail  s.  falls 
into  the  sea  at  .Ajiarri.  after  a course  of  about  180  miles. 
Anotlier  river,  of  less  magnitude,  is  the  Pasig,  wbicli  is.-ucs 
out  of  the  Lake  of  Ray  by  seven  brat. dies,  and  is  navigal  lo 
by  vessels  of  from  400  to  500  tons.  The  other  princi)  al  river? 
are  the  Abra,  Agiio,  Pampanga.  and  Cabricao.  The  vegeta- 
tion of  Luzon  is  almost  unsurpassed  in  luxuriance.  iNen 
the  loftiest  heights  are  crowned  with  gigantic  fi  rests,  while 
the  plains  anci  valleys  are  covered  with  the  ridiest  vct- 
dure,  or  occupied  by  the  most  abundant  cultivated  crops. 
Among  these  are  rice,  the  cliief  article  of  food,  sugar-cane, 
wliich  is  extensively  grown.  Abaca,  a kind  of  banana, 
various  species  of  palm,  cotton,  coffee,  cinnamon,  maize,  and 
tobacco.  The  mineral  kingdom  furnishes  in  consiiJerahle 
abundance  both  gold  and  iron.  'The  foinier  is  washed  from 
almost  all  the  streams.  The  other  more  important  mine- 
rals are  copper,  coal,  sulphur,  marble,  gypsum,  agates,  r 
jasjiers,  aud  caruelians.  The  manufactures  include  cotton 
and  silk  tissues,  cordage,  tobacco,  leather,  plain  and  van 
nished.  embroidery,  wood  and  ivory  carvings,  mats,  and 
carriages.  Great  skill  is  also  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  boats,  canoes,  and  other  large  vessels.  One  of  600  ten.s, 
built  by  the  natives,  has  made  many  voyages  to  Spain,  and 
is  consideied  tlie  best  sliip  belonging  to  ithe  port  of  Alanila. 
The  jirincipal  articles  of  trade  have  already  been  indifated. 
Luzon  is  divided  into  19  provinces;  its  capital  is  .Alanila. 
Eight  earth(iuakcs  have  occurred  .since  1627,  the  most  re- 
cent in  July,  1852.  See  M.\mla.  Pop.  2,176.930. 

LUZSNA,  loostnOh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Liptau, 
about  4 miles  from  Nensohl.  Pop.  1939. 

LUZY,  lli'zeet.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Nievre, 

19  miles  S.  of  Chateau-Chinon.  Pop.  1394. 

LUZZARA.  loot-sAh’d,  a market-town  of  Parma.  4 miles 
N.  of  Guastalla.  near  the  Po.  Tlie  French  gained  a victory 
over  the  Imperialists  here  in  1702. 

LUZZl.  looff.see.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra,  11  miles  N.  of  Cosenza.  I’op,  2700. 

LYAREE,  IT-d^’ee,  a maritime  town  of  Reloochistan,  pro- 
vince of  Loos,  (Lus,)  on  Hie  Poorally.  about  20  miles  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  38  miles  S.  of  Rela. 

LYG5KAND.  a posUofiice  oi  Alloniakee  co..  Iowa. 

LA'lFSTElt,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Caithness,  parish  of 
Latheron.  11  miles  S.AA'.  of  AA'ick.  Pop.  279.  A harbor  of 
refnee  has  been  recently  constructed  here  by  government. 

LYCHEN,  lee^Ken,  a town  ol  Prussia,  province  of  Bran 
denhurg.  48  miles  N.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  1970. 

LYCti.AIlNG.  ll-kftnifing,  a county  in  the  N.N.E  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  of  1500  square  mib  s.  Tlie  AA'est 
Branch  of  the  Sus<iuehanna  River  flows  eastward  through 
the  S.  part;  and  it  is  also  drained  by  Aluncy.  Jioyalsock, 
Lycoming,  anil  Pine  Creeks.  'J'he  surface  is  mountainous; 
the  main  Alh-gltany.  here  called  North  Alountaiii,  extends 
through  the  middle.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  based  on 
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Ilniostone,  and  is  very  productive;  the  uplands  are  mostly 
susceptilile  of  imiirovement.  It  has  e'xtensive  mines  of 
bituminous  coal,  and  is  liberally  supplied  with  water-power. 
A cjinal  has  been  made  along  the  river  in  this  county.  The 
Pliiladelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Formed  in  1795,  and  named  from  Lycoming  Creek.  Capital, 
Williamsport.  Pop.  37,399. 

LYCOMING,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Po^..  G07. 

LYCOMING  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  flows  into  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  about  2 miles  above  Williams- 
port. 

LYCOMING  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co..  Penn- 
sylvania. 

LYCOPOLTS.  See  SiooT. 

LYCUB/GUS,  a post-office  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa. 

LYCUS.  a river  of  Western  Asia.  See  Zab. 

LY'D'BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

LYDD,  lid.  a market-town  and  parish  of  Kngland,  co.  of 
Kent,  on  the  English  Channel.  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Romney, 
of  which  cinque  port  it  was  formerly  a member.  Pop.  1509. 

LYDD  A or  DIOSPOLIS.  See  Luui). 

LYD'DRN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LYDDEN,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

LYDDEN,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

LY'DEN,  a township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1505. 

LY'DG'ORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LYDGIA.M,  a parish  of  England  and  Wales,  counties  of 
Montgomery  and  Salop. 

LYDIARD  (lid'yard)  BISHOP’S,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Somerset. 

LY'DIARD  ST.  LAWRENCE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

LYDGATE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

LY'D^LI.NCII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

LYDOCII,  LOCH,  15k  lid'fiK,  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

LYELL’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Richmond  co.  Virginia. 

LYGU.M  KLOSTERor  LUGUM  KLOSTER, lu'gum  k'los'ter, 
a village  of  Denmark,  duchy  and  46  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sles- 
wick,  owes  its  origin  to  a rich  Cistercian  monastery,  founded 
in  the  12th  century,  but  secularized  at  the  Reformation. 
P<»p.  1200. 

LYK,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Lick. 

LYKE'NA,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Crawford  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  1265. 

LY’^KENS.  a thriving  post-village  and  town.ship  of  Dau- 
phin CO . Pennsylvania,  is  situated  about  38  miles  N.E.  of 
Ilarrisburg.  at  the  foot  of  Bear  Mountain,  which  abounds 
in  coal  of  superior  quality.  It  is  connected  by  a railroad 
.6  miles  long  wdth  the  Susquehanna  River,  at  Millersburg. 
Many  persons  are  emploved  in  the  coal-mines  at  this  place. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  1269. 

LYLMAN,  a post-township  of  York  co.,  Maine,  about  25 
miles  S.IV.  of  Portland.  Pop.  1307. 

LY’MAN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Grafton  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  about 
17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Haverhill.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by 
a ferry.  Pop.  743. 

LYMIAN  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Maine,  25 
miles  S.Wh  of  Portland. 

LYLM.YNSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 183  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

LY.ME,  lime,  a post-village  and  township  of  Grafton  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
about  55  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Concord.  It  contains  an  aca- 
demy, and  has  manufactures  of  leather,  furniture,  and 
starch.  Pop.  1572. 

LYME,  a pleasant  post-village  and  township  of  New  Lon- 
don co..  Connecticut,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  at  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the 
New  Haven  and  New  London  Railroad.  34  miles  E.  of  New 
Haven.  In  1855  the  township  of  South  Lyme  was  set  olf 
from  the  township  of  Lyme  Pas.sengers  by  the  railroad 
here  cross  the  river  by  a ferry.  Pop.  1246. 

LYME,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  New  York,  on  Lake 
Ontario.  Pop.  2702. 

LY.ME,  a post-town.ship,  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Huron  co..  Ohio.  90  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  2205. 

LY'M  E-REGIS,  ITme-ree'jis,  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  seaport  town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset, 
•in  the  small  river  Lyme,  at  its  entrance  into  the  English 
Channel.  22  miles  W.  of  Dorchester,  to  which  a railway  is 
projected.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in  1851,  3516.  It 
has  a handsome  church,  a Roman  Catholic  and  other  chapels, 
almshouse,  old  town-hall,  assembly  rooms,  custom-house, 
and  a harbor,  consisting  of  2 piers,  forming  a b.asin.  useful 
as  a refuj:e  for  small  vessel.s.  Its  trade  has  greatly  declined. 
Registered  shipping  in  1847,  820  tons.  The  borough  sends  1 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1558,  the  great 
engairement  with  the  Spanish  Armada  took  place  off  Lvme. 
In  1672,  the  Dutch  fleet  was  defeated  here  by  the  English. 
In  1609,  Cosmo-de-Medici  died  in  the  town.  Admiral  Sum- 
mers, discoverer  of  the  Bermudas,  was  born  here.  .\n  earth- 
quake, accompanied  by  fissures  of  the  ground,  and  other 
extraordinarv  phenomena,  occurred  in  the  vicinity,  in  1839.  ' 
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LYM-FTORD,  lim'fe-oRdt.  (Dan.  pron.  liimTe-ord'.)  written 
also  LUMFIORD  and  LIIMFIORD,  Denmark,  an  inlet  or  arm 
of  the  .sea  extending  from  the  Cattegat,  in  about  57°  N.  lat.. 
westward  to  the  German  Ocean.  It  stretches  far  into  North 
Jutland,  and  there  expands  into  a large,  irregular,  and  shal- 
low lagoon.  Previously  to  1825  it  was  separated  from  the 
ocean  by  a narrow  strip  of  land,  a mile  or  .so  in  breadth, 
over  which  the  sea  occa.sionally  broke;  but  the  communica- 
tion'is  now  permanent.  Its  whole  length  is  perhaps  lOJ 
miles,  the  breadth  varies  from  1 mile  or  less  to  about  15 
miles.  The  Lymtioyd  is  shallow  and  of  difficult  navigation. 
It  receives  several  small  rivers,  and  contains  the  island  of 
Mors,  and  several  smaller  islands. 

LY'LMINGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

LY'MGNGTON,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
seaport  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  in  the 
New  Forest,  on  a small  navigable  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
communicating  with  a handsome  suburb,  close  to  its  nmuth 
in  the  English  Channel,  12  miles  S.AV.  of  Southampton,  to 
which  the  port  is  subordinate.  Pop.  of  borough  in  1851, 5282. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a steep  declivity,  has  many  hand- 
.some  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  sea-bathers,  a church 
subordinate  to  Boldre,  town-hall,  theatre,  handsome  baths, 
and  custom-house,  establishments  for  ship-building,  and 
salt  works.  The  harbor  admits  vessels  of  3U0  tons,  but  has 
little  trade.  Steamers  ply  to  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  borough  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  Wallop 
family. 

LY.MINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  H 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Ilche.ster.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  once  rector 
of  this  parish. 

LY'MM.  liinm,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

LYMPNE  or  LIMNE,  llm,  (anc.  I’orfiua  Lrinaniahius?)  a 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent.  2^  miles  W.  of  Hythe.  Street- 
fall  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  archdeacon,  occupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  British  fortress;  a Roman  road  runs  direct  to  Can- 
terbury. 

LYMPSGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

LYMPS'TUN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

LY'NCH,  linch,  a parish  of  F.ngland,  co.  of  Sussex. 

LY'ND,  lind,  a river  of  North  Australia,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Leichhardt,  flows  through  a mountainous  country,  till  it 
joins  the  river  Mitchell. 

LY'NCIl'BURG,  a flourishing  town  of  Campbell  county, 
Virginia,  is  finely  situated  on  a steep  declivity  on  the  right 
(S.)  bank  of  James  River,  120  miles  W.S.W.  of  Richmond, 
and  20  miles  S.E.  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Lat.  37°  36'  N'..  Ion. 
79°  22'  W.  The  South  Side  Railroad,  leading  to  Peter-sburg 
and  Richmond,  connects  here  with  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee Railroad,  wdiich  forms  part  of  the  most  direct 
route  from  the  Eastern  States  to  those  of  the  South- tVest, 
and  to  be  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  Union. 
'The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  the  greatest  public 
work  in  the  state,  following  the  course  of  the  river  from  the 
falls  at  Richmond,  is  completed  to  Buchanan,  about  50  miles 
above  Lynchburg,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  Covington. 
The  distance  between  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  by  canal  is 
147  miles.  The  navigation  of  the  canal  renders  this  town 
the  market  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of  country.  The 
principal  article  of  trade  is  tobacco,  of  which  5810  hogsheads 
were  inspected  here  in  1851;  10,700  hogsheads  in  1852;  and 
10,219  hogsheads  in  1853.  About  300.000  bushels  of  wheat 
are  also  received  here  every  year.  The  town  is  supplied 
with  river-water  from  a reservoir  which  is  elevated  about 
253  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  contains  400.000 
gallons.  'This  work  was  finished  in  1829,  at  a cost  of  $50,000. 
The  river  is  here  about  200  yai  ds  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
fine  bridge.  It  affords  abundant  water-power,  which  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  w'ool,  flour,  &c. 
The  town  contains  9 churches,  3 printing-offices,  3 banks,  3 
savings  banks,  1 cotton  and  woollen  factory,  36  tobacco 
factories,  4 brass  and  iron  foundries,  and  150  stores,  in 
which  the  annual  sales  exceed  $2,000,000.  Capital  employed 
in  1851  in  manutactures,  ,$725,000.  The  town  was  founded 
in  1786.  and  incorporated  in  1805.  In  1848,  it  contained 
7678  inhabitants.  Pop.  in  1860,  6853. 

LYNCHBURG,  a village  of  Stokes  co.,  North  Carolina. 

LYNCHBURG,  a village  of  Sumter  district,  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad,  18  miles 
N.E.  of  Sumterville. 

LYNCHBURG,  a post-office  of  Coosa  co.,  Alabama. 

LY'NCHBURG,  a post-village  of  Harris  co.,  Texas,  on  Buf- 
falo Bayou,  opposite  to  San  Jacinto,  about  18  miles  E.  of 
Houston.  Po]).  1851. 

LYNCHBURG,  a posUvillage  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tennessee,  78 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

LYNCHBURG,  a village  of  Mariou  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
road  from  Lexington  to  Nashville. 

LYNCHBURG,  a post-office  of  Todd  co.,  Kentucky. 

LYNCHBURG,  a post-village  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Cincinnati  and  llilsborough  Railroad,  10  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Cincinnati. 

LYNCHBURG  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Jackeon  oo., 
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LYNCH’S  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  rises  near  the  N. 
border  of  the  state,  and  flows  south-eastward,  forming  the 
boundary  hetweeii  the  districts  of  hiincaster,  Kershaw, 
Sumter,  and  Williamshurg  ou  the  right,  and  Chesterfield, 
Darlington,  and  Marion  on  the  left,  until  it  enters  the  Great 
Pedee. 

L\  NCR’S  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Marion  district,  South 
Carolina. 

LYNCH’S  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Williainshurg  district, 
South  Carolina. 

LYNC1P\VOOD,  a post  village  of  Kershaw  district.  South 
Carolina. 

LYN'COMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

LYNDEROROUGH,  lind^bdr-ruh,  a post-township  of 
Hillsborough  co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Souhegan  River,  about  25  mile.s  S.S.W.  of  Concord.  Pop. 

823. 

LYNVDEN,  a post-office  of  Aroostook  co..  Maine. 

LYNDESAY.  MOUNT,  Australia.  See  Lixdes.w. 

LYN/DON  CORNER,  a thriving  village  of  Caledonia,  co., 
Vcu'mout.  about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier.  It  contains  3 
churches,  an  academy,  and  7 stores.  About  100  persons  are 
enrployed  here  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages. 

LYNDHlUltST,  a i)arish  and  village  of  England,  co.  of 
ILants,  beautifully  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  New  Forest, 
8 miles  tY.S.W.  of  Southampton.  Pop.  1380.  Here  is  the 
“ King's  House.”  or  official  residence  of  the  lord  warden  of 
the  forest.  All  the  forest  courts  are  held  at  Lyndhurst.  In 
tlie  vicinity  is  the  spot  where  William  liufus  was  slain  by 
the  arrow  of  Sir  W.alter  Tyrrel. 

LYNODON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

LYNDO.N,  a post-township  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont,  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Passumpsic  River,  and  on  the  Con- 
necticut and  Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroad,  about  40  miles 
N.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1095. 

LYNDON,  a township  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New  York.  Pop. 

1101. 

LYNDON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Whitesides  co.,  Illi- 
nois. on  Rock  River,  about  150  miles  N.  of  Springfield. 

LYNDON  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Caledonia  co.,  Ver- 
mont, on  the  Passumpsic  River,  and  on  the  Connecticut  and 
Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroad.  2 miles  N.  of  Lyndon  Corner, 
and  42  miles  N.E.  of  .Montpelier.  It  h.as  3 churches,  2 stores, 
and  about  100  inhabitants. 

eYN’IDON  VILLE.  a post-village  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Orleans 
co.,  New  York,  about  250  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

LY'NE,  line,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Peebles,  rises  on 
the  borders  of  the  county  of  Ediuburgh,  and  flows  S.  for  20 
miles,  into  the  Tweed,  above  Peebles. 

LY.NE.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Peebh's. 

LYNE'H.\M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

I.YNE^S.A.CK,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

LYNES'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Granville  co..  North 
Carolina,  54  miles  N.  of  Raleigh. 

LYNGBYE,  ling'bii'eh  or  lung'huVh.  a market-town  of 
Denmark,  in  the  island  of  Seelard.  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Co- 
penhagen, with  a royal  summer  oalace. 

LYNN,  lin,  a city  and  seaport  of  Essex  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Boston. 
Lat.  42°  27'  51"  N.,  Ion.  70°  57'  27"  W.  1 1 is  situated  on  the 
north-eastern  shore  of  Massachu.setts  Bay,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  varied  and  picturesque  scenery.  'The  beaches  and 
Nahant.  in  the  vicinity,  are  noted  places  of  resort,  both  for 
pleasure  and  health.  Lynn  was  incorpor  ated  a city  in  1860, 
and  is  handsomely  built  on  wide  and  pleasant  streets.  The 
principal  public  edifices  are  the  churches,  of  which  there 
are  21,  of  the  various  denominatioirs.  Among  the  institu- 
tions. a free  library  is  deserving  of  notice.  An  efficient  sys- 
tem of  education  has  been  provided,  similar  to  that  gene- 
rally adopted  in  the  state.  There  are  in  the  city  an  acade- 
my, a high-school,  and  48  other  public  schools,  principal,  in- 
termediate, and  primary,  atteirded  by  4332  pupils.  Lynn 
has  6 printlng-oflices,  and  18  dry-goods  stores.  'Two  news- 
papers are  published  here  weekly.  Lynn  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  ladies’  shoes.  'This  branch 
of  business  was  pursued  here  before  the  Revolution.  'The 
sales  were  then  chiefly  confined  to  New  England;  but  since 
that  period  the  business  has  been  greatly  extended  and 
shoes  are  now  exported  in  large  quantities  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  there  are  175  manufactories  in  the  city,  giving 
employment  to  about  17,200  persons,  more  than  half  of  whom 
are  females;  and  that  10,000,009  pairs  of  ladies’  and  misses’ 
sLo  « are  annually  made,  amounting  in  value  to  $14,000,000. 
Beiddes  the  above,  there  are  manufactories  of  leather,  mo- 
rocco, prints,  chocolate,  glue,  machinery,  tinware,  &c.  There 
are  3 banks  in  Lynn,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $000,000, 
2 savings  institutions,  and  3 insurance  offices.  The  real  and 
personal  estate  of  this  cit}’  in  1850,  was  valued  at  $1.834,843 ; 
in  1855,  at  $8,284,649;  and  in  1864,  at  $10,208,860;  of  which 
last  sum  $6,528,762  was  real  estate,  and  $3,680,098  personal. 
The  number  of  voters  in  1864,  wiis  about  4500.  Settled  in 
1629,  and  incorporated  as  a town  in  1632.  Population  in 
1830,  6138 ; 1840,  9307 ; 1850,  14,257 ; 1860,  19,083. 

LYNN,  a township  of  Lehigh  co,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  2321. 
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LYNN,  a post-offlee  of  Susquehanna  county,  Pi^nnsyl 
vania. 

LYNN,  a post-township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan.  Popula. 
tion,  225. 

LYNN,  a village  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana,  45  miles  E.  Oi 
Vincennes. 

LYNN,  a township  in  Posey  county,  Indiana.  Popula- 
tion, 1397. 

LYNN,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana,  8 mi’ea 
S.S.E.  of  Winchester. 

LYNN,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa. 

LYNN  C VMP,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Kentucky.  . 

LYNN'FI  ELD,  a post-township  of  Essex  co.,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  South  Reading  Branch  Railroad,  13  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Boston  Shoemaking  is  carried  on  here  to  some  extent. 
Pop.,  accoiding  to  the  state  census  taken  in  May,  1850,  lOlO, 
but  by  the  United  States  census  taken  a few  months  later. 
1723,  or  1252  males  and  471  females.  Pop.  in  1860,  866. 

LYNN  FIELD  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Essex  co.,  Mas- 
sachu.sett.s,  about  15  miles  N.  of  Boston. 

LYNN,  NOR'TII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LYNN-REGIS,  lin-ree^jis,  or  KING’S-IA'NN,  a parliament- 
ary and  municipal  borough,  seaport,  and  town  of  England, 
CO.  of  Norfolk,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Great 
Ouse,  9 miles  from  the  North  Sea,  and  26J  miles  N.E.  of  Ely, 
on  the  East  Anglian  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  19,335.  It  is 
divided  into  several  parts  by  4 small  navigable  rivers  called 
fleets,  over  which  are  about  a dozen  bridges ; it  is  defended 
on  the  land-side  by  a fosse,  strong  bastions,  and  remains  of 
an  ancient  embattled  wall,  with  one  gateway.  'The  town 
is  well  built,  and  contains  many  noted  old  mansions.  'The 
market-place  is  very  handsome,  and  extensive  public  walk.s, 
lined  with  trees,  beautify  the  E.  p.art  of  the  town.  Chief 
buildings,  St.  Margaret's  Church,  a stately  pile  of  vast  di- 
mensions, founded  in  the  12th  century;  the  beautiful  and 
spacious  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  All-Saints’  Church,  a Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  the  ruins  of  a convent,  an  octagonal  Ladye 
chapel  tower,  a free  grammar  school,  founded  in  the  15th 
century,  a large  Lancasterian  school,  several  ancient  poors’ 
hospitals,  an  ancient  guildhall  and  jail,  theatre,  library,  me- 
chanics’ institution,  handsome  custom-hou.se,  large  market- 
house,  and  fort.  'The  harbor  is  ca))acious.  the  river  being 
here  about  1000  feet  in  breadth,  but  the  approach  is  seriously 
obstructed  by  shifting  sands.  Spring  tides  rise  18  feet.  'The 
trade  of  Lynn,  which  ranked,  within  the  last  60  years,  as 
the  5th  commercial  port  of  England,  is  again  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Principal  imports,  coal,  wine  from  the  I'eninsuia, 
timber,  hemp,  and  other  Baltic  and  Canadian  produce.  Ex- 
ports, corn  and  wool.  Shipyards,  brewerie.«,  iron  foundries, 
cork,  rope,  and  tobacco  manufactories  also  employ  many  of 
the  inhabitants.  Steamers  ply  to  Hull.  'The  borough  sends 
2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Lynn  was  remark- 
able for  its  fidelity  to  the  royal  cause  in  the  reign  of  .lohn, 
who  pre.sented  the  town  with  a large  silver  cup  and  sword. 
It  also  espoused  the  side  of  Charles  I. 

LYNN^YILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 
83  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

LYNNYILLE,  a post-village  of  Giles  co.,  Tennessee,  about 
60  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Nashville. 

LYNNYILLE,  a post-vElage  in  M'arrick  co.,  Indiana,  145 
miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

LYNNYILLE.  a post- village  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois,  about 
40  miles  tV.  by  $.  of  Springfield. 

LY.NNYILLE,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Ogle  co., 
Illinois.  Pop.  674. 

LYNNYILLE,  a post-office  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa. 

LYON,  a city  of  France.  See  Lyons. 

LYON,  a township  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1628. 

LYNN,  WES'T,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

LYON,  lion,  a river  of  Scotland,  flows,  after  a course  of 
28  miles,  into  the  'Tav  at  'Taymouth  Castle. 

LYONNOIS  or  LYONNAis,  LE,  leh  lee'6n'ncV,  (L.  J'ger 
Ltigdunensis  :md  ^ydui  Lugihivenfses  an  ancient  province 
of  France,  which  formed  part  of  one  of  the  Roman  divisions 
of  Gaul,  was  afterwards  included  in  the  second  kingdom  of 
Burgundy;  and,  on  being  separated  from  it,  became  an  in- 
dependent county.  Capital,  Lyons.  It  was  united  to  the 
crown  of  France  by  Philip  le  Bel,  in  1310,  and  now  forms 
the  departments  of  Phone,  Loire.  Saone,  Marne  and  Seine. 

LYONS,  IPonz,  (Fr.  Lyon,  lee'bx®';  Sp.  Le.<m,  Id-on'; 
It.  Lione,  le-o'ni;  anc.  Lugdidnum,)  the  second  city  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Rhone,  240  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Paris,  and  170  miles  N.  of  the  Medit(>rranean; 
lat.  (Notre  Dame)  45°  45'  44"  N.,  Ion.  4°  49'  43"  E.  'Two 
large  rivers — the  Saone,  flowing  from  the  N.,  and  the  Rhone 
from  the  E.,  unite,  and  form  a tongue  of  land,  on  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  is  built.  It  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  the  limits  thus  marked  out,  but  extends  to  the  opposite 
banks  of  both  rivers,  the  communication  being  maintair.  jd 
by  numerous  couiinodicus  and  handsome  bridges,  generally 
of  modern  construction.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone, 
two  steep  hills,  Fourvieres  and  St.  Sebastian,  rise  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  are  partially  occupied  by 
streets.  One  of  the  steepest  of  these  leads  up  to  the  summit 
of  Fourvieres,  from  which  the  best  view  of  tbe  city  is  o'> 
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tamed:  and  the  whole  country,  for  many  miles  around,  is 
presented  to  the  eje  as  one  grand  panorama,  embracing 
distinct  views  of  the  Alps  on  the  K.  and  the  Cevennes  on 
the  S.  In  the  town  itself,  though  there  is  much  to  interest 
and  amuse,  there  is  more  to  disappoint,  and  even  disgust. 
The  streets  are  irregular,  narrow,  and  filthj%  and  are  lined 
with  tall  ungairjy  buildings,  which,  crowded  together  into 
the  smallest  possible  space,  nearly  exclude  both  sun  and 
air.  There  are,  how'ever,  many  fine  quarters,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  magnificent  quays,  with  their  finely- 
planted  walks,  stately  mansions,  and  capacious  warehouses. 
Some  of  the  squaies,  also,  are  good,  such  as  the  Place  des 
Terreaux  and  the  Place  Eellecour;  the  latter  not  surpassed 
in  beauty  and  extent  by  many  in  Europe. 

The  public  edifices  of  Lyons  are  not  numerous,  and  those 
deserving  of  notice  are  more  remarkable  for  their  anti(}uity 
than  for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture.  The  Cathedral, 
on  the  slope  of  the  Eourvieres,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Saone,  is  in  the  gothic  style  of  the  time  of  Louis  XL,  and 
has  four  towers.  Higher  up  the  decli\  ity  stands  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  an  ancient  edifice,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
Forum  Vetus,  built  by  Trajan.  Beside  it  is  a tower  or  Bel- 
vedere, 680  feet  above  the  .Saone.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Eourvieres  is  the  Church  of  St.  Irenams,  who  was  the  second 
bishop  of  Lyons,  and  had  conversed  with  the  Apostles.  The 
church,  a modern  structure,  is  situab'd  on  the  gra\e  of  the 
martyred  bishoiu  and  has  beneath  it  a crypt,  in  which 
thousands  of  Christians  are  said  to  have  been  massacred 
by  orders  of  the  Boinan  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  a.  d. 
202.  A little  above  the  Cathedral  is  the  Palais  de  Justice; 
and  lower  down,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Saone,  stands 
the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  Alnay,  beneath  whose  sacristy, 
and  penetrating  far  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  are  gloomy 
dungeons,  without  light  or  air,  in  which  many  of  the  early 
Christians  were  immured  previous  to  martyrdom. 

Other  noteworthy  edifices  of  this  class  are  the  Church  of 
St.  Nizier,  of  the  14th  century,  one  ot  the  largest  in  the 
town;  that  of  St.  Bonaventure.  the  parish  saint  of  Lyons; 
the  chui’ch  of  the  Chartreux,  surmounted  by  a superb  dome, 
which,  from  all  quarters  of  the  city,  is  seen  rising  conspicu- 
ously above  the  other  buildings;  the  £glise  de  PObservance, 
Egli.se  des  Antiquailles,  ]5glise  St.  Just,  and  figlhe  St.  Loui.s. 
The  archiepiscopal  palace,  situated  near  the  Cathedral,  is  a 
large  edifice  of  no  architectural  merit.  In  this  palace  a great 
number  of  Protestants  were  butchered  in  1572,  as  a sequel  to 
St.  Bartholomew.  In  the  Place  des  Terreaux  stands  the  Hotel 
de  Yille,  considered  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  the  kind  in 
France,  though  so  very  irregular  in  its  style,  that  it  cannot 
be  said  to  belong  to  any  particular  order  of  architecture. 

The  library,  (Bibliotheque  Publique.)  occupying  part  of 
the  buildings  of  the  college,  on  the  Quai  de  Betz,  is  the  best 
provincial  collection  in  France.  It  contains  14.400  volumes; 
au'’  has,  besides,  a rich  collection  of  engravings  and  MSS. 
The  Palais  des  Arts  or  Museum,  facing  the  Place  des  Ter- 
reaux, occupies  the  ancient  convent  of  St.  I’ierre.  which 
aatrs  from  the  earli('st  Christian  times,  and  is  a fine  majestic 
edifice,  more  in  the  style  of  a palace  than  a monastery.  It 
contains  a picture-gallery,  a cabinet  of  medals,  a gallery  for 
statues,  and  another  for  ancient  stuccoes,  a depot  of  mecha- 
nical inventions  for  the  fabrication  of  silks,  with  a library 
attached;  a free  school  of  design,  and  a large  hall,  used  as 
the  Exchange.  The  chief  educational  establishments  are 
the  Royal  College,  founded  in  1519;  the  Institution  la  Mar- 
tiuiere,  affording  a gratuitous  education  to  220  sons  of  arti- 
sans; and  a veterinary  school.  Connected  with  educational 
institutions,  may  be  mentioned  the  Botanic  Garden.  (Jardin 
des  Plantes.)  near  La  Croix  Kous.se,  whith  is  the  principal 
seat  of  manufacturing  industry. 

The  most  important  charitable  establishments  are  the 
IIotel-Dieu.  the  IMaison  de  la  Charite,  a very  extensive  alms 
or  poor-hou^ip;  the  Mont  de  PiCde.  and  the  Hospice  de  I’Au- 
ti(iuaille.  There  are  several  prisons — the  New  Prison,  an 
extensive buiiding,  well  arranged;  the  Maison  des  Recluses, 
now  emi)loyed  as  a military  prison;  and  the  prison  of  Ro- 
anne.  regarded  as  a model  in  its  kind.'  Lyons  has  extensive 
barracks,  in  which  a great  number  of  troops  are  always  (juar- 
tered;  and  is  surrounded  by  a liTie  of  detached  forts,  which 
crown  its  different  heights,  ostensibly  for  the  purpo.'e  of 
defence,  but  more  probably  as  a means  of  repressing  the 
turbulent  spirit  for  which  great  ma.sses  of  the  population 
have  long  been  notorious. 

As  a manufacturing  towm,  Lyons  early  acquired,  and  has 
tong  maintained,  the  first  rank.  Its  silk  manufactures  are 
perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  worid.  This  constitutes 
its  great  staple,  and  during  the  three  years  that  have  pa.ssed 
since  1850.  has  employed  about  60,000  machines,  (metiers.) 
scattered  over  a district  of  about  40  miles.  These  machines 
consume  about  3,1.50.000  lbs.  of  silk,  valued  at  $32,000,000, 
pioducing  silk  manufactures  valued  at  $50,000,000.  It 
is  estimated  th.at  the  home  consumption  includes  one- 
fourth  or  one-third  of  this  amount,  the  remainder  is 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  civilizc'd  world,  but  by  far  the 
largest  market  is  found  in  the  United  States.  The  other 
manufactures  deserving  of  notice  are  hats,  books,  jewellery, 
and  liqueurs;  besides  dye-works,  foundries,  glass-houses, 
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potteries,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  chemical  works  Lyons 
is  admirably  situated  for  trade,  on  two  navigable  riveis, 
which  make  it  a great  entrepot  both  for  the  N.  and  the  S. 
It  forms  the  common  centre  where  the  roads  from  Paris, 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Geneva,  from  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Auvergne,  all  meet;  it  communicates  with  the  Rhine 
by  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  Canal,  while  several  other  canaLs 
branching  off  from  its  rivers,  give  it  ample  means  of  trans- 
port over  a great  part  of  the  interior  of  the  empire.  Moie 
recently,  railways  have  been  constructed,  one  of  which, 
passing  through  Lyons,  connects  Marseilles  and  Avignon 
with  Paris.  The  chief  imports  are  law  silk,  wine,  brandy, 
oil,  soap,  flax,  hemj),  rice,  salt,  cotton,  wool,  coffee,  dyes, 
eartheTiware,  and  timber ; and  the  exports,  spun-silk  and 
silk  goods,  ribbons,  woollens,  linens,  corn,  flour,  liqueurs, 
ironware,  &c. 

Ilidnry. — The  origin  of  Lyons  cannot  be  traced.  When 
Caesar  in  vaijed  Gaul  it  had  become  a place  of  some  importance, 
and  it  ever  after  figures  more  or  less  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  several  emperors,  in  succession,  making  it 
their  occa.sional  residence,  and  vying  with  each  other  in 
adorning  it.  It  early  received  Christianity,  and,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  numbered  thou.sands  of  Christians 
among  its  inhabitants.  Its  first  bishop,  Pothinus,  died  a 
martyr  in  197.  and  his  successor,  the  celebrated  Ireua:us, 
whose  work  against  heresies  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
literary  remains  of  Christian  antiquity,  died  also  a martyr 
in  202,  and  with  him  no  fewer  than  19,000  Christian  converts. 
Lyons  was  afterwards  sacked  by  the  Huns  and  Yisigoths, 
who  levelled  many  of  its  noblest  Roman  structures  with  the 
ground.  In  the  eighth  century,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
army  of  .Saracens  from  Spain,  and  suffered  dreadfully;  but 
recovered  its  prosperity  under  Charlemagne,  on  the  dis.solu- 
tion  of  whose  empire  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Provence.  Subsequently,  it  fell  under  ecclesiastical  <iomi- 
nation ; and  was  long  ruled  by  a succession  of  tyrannical 
and  factious  archbishops,  who  bore  its  name.  In  the  reign  , 
of  Louis  IX.,  Lyons  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Its  pro.sperity  was  now  much  more  promoted  by  tem])oral 
than  it  had  been  by  spiritual  rule.  Its  new  quays,  and 
several  of  its  finest  edifices,  it  owes  to  Louis  XIY.  Terrible 
disasters  befell  the  city  while  in  possession  of  the  troops  of 
the  Convention,  in  1793;  wholesale  butcheries  for  many 
days  deluged  the  streets  with  blood.  Many  di.stinguished 
men  have  been  natives  of  Lyons.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  Roman  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius,  Claudius, 
and  Caracalla;  the  celebrated  general,  Genuanicus,  nephew 
of  Tiberius;  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Irenaems.  and  Pope  Clement  lY. 
Pop.  in  1852.  156,169;  in  1862,  318,803.  — Adj.  and  inhab. 
Lyonnals,  lee'o'ni';  feminine,  Lyonnaise,  lee'o'nilz. 

LYONS,  li'onz,  a pleasant  post-village  and  township,  capi- 
tal of  Wayne  county.  New  York,  situated  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  on  the  railroad  direct  from  Syracuse  to  Rochester,  36 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Rochester,  It  contains  3 banks,  2 news- 
paper offices,  a fine  union  school-house,  which  cost  $16,000, 
and  churches  for  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Bai)tists, 
Lutherans,  and  Episcopalians.  The  first  two  churches  are 
large  and  ornamental  buildings.  The  number  of  churches 
is  7.  It  has  also  3 public  halls,  several  flouring-mills  and 
manufactories.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1850, 4925 ; in  1860, 
5076;  estimated  pop.  of  the  village,  3500. 

LYONS,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Texas. 

LYONS,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio. 

LYONS,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Ionia 
CO.,  Michigan,  on  Grand  River,  1 mile  above  the  mouth  of 
Maple  River,  and  31  miles  N.W.  of  Lansing.  Small  steam- 
boats ascend  as  far  as  Lyons  when  the  water  is  high.  The 
river  furnishes  extensive  water-poAver.  Total  pop.  1951. 

LYONS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  40  miles  by  land  N.E.  of  Davenj)ort.  It 
has  a national  bank,  7 churches,  and  3 newspaper  offices. 
Pop.  2703.  See  Appendix. 

LYONS,  a township  in  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  60. 

LYONS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Iludsoti  township,  Wal- 
worth co.,  AVisconsin,  on  AVhite  River,  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Elk- 
horn.  It  has  2 stores  and  30  dwellings. 

LY/ONSDALE'.  a post-village  of  Lewis  co..  New  Y'ork, 
about  120  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

LYON’S  FALLS,  a po.«t-oftice  of  Lewis  co..  New  Y'ork. 

LYONS,  GULF  OF.  See  Gui.f  of  Lyons. 

LYON S-L A- FORET.  leeV)No'H-f6'r:i/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Kure,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Andelys.  Pop.  1650. 

LYON’S  LANDING,  a posbofliee  of  Bladen  co..  North 
Carolina. 

LY'ONS  HALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

LYON’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Hawkins  co.,  Tennessee. 

LYONVILLE,  a po.'it-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Alabama. 

LYdlNSYlLLE,  a postrvillage  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  16  miles 
S.W.  of  Chicago. 

LYOOBASHEYO,  LJUBASCIIEVO,  or  LIOUBACHEA’O, 
lyoo-bi-sha/vo,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Minsk,  48 
miles  S.W.  of  .‘^lootsk.  Pop.  1800. 

LYOOBIM,  L.IUBIM,  or  LRIUBIM,  lyoo-beem'  a town 
of  Russia,  government  and  54  miles  N.E.  of  Yaroslav,  capital 
of  a circle.  Pop.  2000 
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LYOORETCII,  LTOUBETCII,  or  LJUBETSCII,  lyoo'bjtcli', 
r market-town  of  Russia,  government  and  o8  miles  N.N.W. 

Tcherniirov,  on  the  Dnieper.  Pop.  1(300. 

LYOUTSIN,  LJUTZIN,  or  LIOUTSlNMyoot-seen', (Poli.sh 
Lnci/n,  loot/sin.)  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  and 
130  ‘miles  N.W.  of  Vitebsk.  Pop.  2100. 

LYPCSE  ZOLYO.  lip/cha'  zoPyo',  or  TOTII-LTPCSE,  tot- 
lip'ch’v',  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Sohl,  on  the 
Waag,  about  o miles  from  Neusohl.  Pop.  1301. 

lA'^RA.  a post-office  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio, 

LYS,  lis.  (Fr.  pron.  almost  leece;  Flemish  Lexje,  IPeh,)  a 
river  of  France}  and  Be’gium,  joins  the  Scheldt  at  Ghent, 
after  a N.E.  course  of  100  miles.  Numerous  canals  commu- 
nicate with  it,  and  it  has  an  active  navigation. 

LYS,  leece,  or  ESA,  A^sd,  a river  of  the  Sardinian  Siaoes, 
joins  the  Dora  Baltea  about  4 miles  below  Fort  Bard,  after 
a course  of  nearly  37  miles. 

LYSANDER,  li-san'der,  a post-township  of  Onondaga  co., 
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New  York,  on  Oswego  and  Seneca  Rivers,  and  on  the  Oswego 
and  Syracuse  Railroad,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Oswego.  Pop.  4741 
LYSANDER,  a township,  Winnebago  co.,  Illinois.  P.77S( 
LYSKOVA.  LYSKOWA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Liskovo, 
LYSS-TUR/NEY.  a ty thing  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 
LYTIHAM,  a maritime  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Luncasrer, 
on  the  Iri.sh  Sea,  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kirkham,  with  a station 
on  the  Preston  and  Wyre  Railway.  Pop.  2082.  The  village 
is  frequentt^d  for  sea-bathing. 

LYTHE,  ITth,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding,  3^  miles  N.W.  of  Whitby.  In  the  vicinity  is  Mul- 
grave  Castle,  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby. 

LYTHO'NIA,  a postrvillage  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Georgia  Railroad,  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Atlanta. 

LYIVTLESVILLE,  a post-village  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois, 
about  70  miles  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

LYTTELTON,  (lit^tel-ton,)  PORT,  a village  of  New  Zealand, 
Middle  Island,  Canterbury  settlement,  on  Port  Cooper. 
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MAAD,  mSd,  a town  of  North  Hungary,  co.  of  Zemplin, 
in  the  Hegyalla  Mountains,  with  celebrated  vine- 
yards, ,')  miles  N.W.  of  Tokay.  Pop.  5044. 

MAARSBERGEN,  mAii.s'bdRG'en,  a station  on  the  railway 
between  Am.^terdam  and  Arnheim.  25  miles  S.E.  of  Amster- 
dam. 

M .VARSEN,  mAa'sen.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
and  5 miles  N.W*.  of  Utrecht,  with  a station  on  the  railway 
to  Amsterdam. 

MAAS  or  .MAESE,  a river  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Meuse. 
M A.VSL.\ND.  mAsdAnt,  a former  department  of  the  Nether- 
lands, now  included  in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  and  a 
small  portion  of  North  Brabant. 

MAASLAND,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
South  Holland,  7 miles  W.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  1738. 

MA.VSSLUIS,  uiAstsloi.s,  or  MAASLANDSLUiS,  inAssdAnt- 
lois',  a fishing  towTi  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  South 
Holland,  10  miles  \V.  of  Rotterdam,  on  the  New  Maas.  The 
excellent  harbor  is  annually  frequented  by  above  400  ves- 
sels. in  carrying  on  the  cod  and  herring  fishery.  Pop.  4096. 

MAAS.  (uiAs.)  THE  NEW,  (Dutch,  jDe  Nie.uwe  Maas,  <\k 
nyii  wA  mAs.)  a name  given  to  the  right  arm  of  the  Merwede, 
unites  with  the  lake  at  Krimpen.  South  Holland,  ttows  W., 
and  is  divided  into  two  branches  by  the  islaml  of  Roozeu- 
buri.’:  reunites  below  lirielle,  and  falls  into  the  North  Sea. 

•MAAS,  THE  OLD.  (Dutch.  De.  Owie  H/uas.  dA  dw'deh  niAs,) 
the  name  given  to  the  left  arm  of  the  Merwede;  uni  es  with 
the  New  INlaas  near  Geervliet.  South  Holland. 

.M  A.\STR  ICHT.  a town  of  the  etherlands.  See  M.vestiuoiit. 
.MAAT.  mAt,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben-, 
gill,  Upi'er  Provinces,  35  miles  N.W.  of  Agra. 

M.VBtBETTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Dutchess  co..  New 
York. 

MABE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

MAM5EES.  a post-office  of  .Jackson  co.,  Ohio. 

.M.\M5LE  CREEK,  a postroflice  of  .Jessamin  co.,  Kentucky. 
.AlA'BI>ETHORPE  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

UIABLETIIOKPE  ST.  PETER,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Lincoln. 

M .\  B )OM,  m.A'boom^,  a town  of  West  Africa,  country  of  the 
Timiuiinees;  hit,  8“^  32' N.,  Ion.  11°  52'  W. ; on  the  route  from 
Rokelle  to  Falaba. 

M.\  BROOK,  niA'brook',  a town  of  Central  Africa,  Sahara, 
2(X'  miles  N.E.  of  Timbuetoo,  on  the  route  to  Tripoli. 

M.\C.\CU,  mA-kA-koo^a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Organ 
Mountains,  and  flows  S.  to  the  Bay  of  Rio  .Janeiro. 

M.\C.4CU.  a town  of  Brazil,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Rio  de  .Janeiro. 
M.\C.\  EL.  inA-kA-M',  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  36  miles 
N.E.  of  .Aliiieria.  Pop.  11.54. 

M F'EE.  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  T^entucky. 

M .\('.4  H E,  inA-kA-h’P,  a seaport-town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Rio  de  .laneiro,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Macahe  River,  in  the 
Bav  of  St.  .4nna,  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cape  Frio. 

Mu’.M.EVY’S  FORT,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co., 
Pennsvl  vania. 

M ,\CA  !,L.\  H or  MACALL  A.  See  Makaleah. 

.M  \i:.\l/LlS'l’ER’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Mont- 
'omery  co..  'I'('nnessee. 

MvcAiyLlSTERSVILLE.  See  Cai.hoonsville. 

M u:.\  LLISTER  VI LLE,  a post-village  of  .Juniata  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 55  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

M.VCANS.  mA-kAxs(,  two  contiguous  villages  of  I’ortugal, 
Estremadura.  .Macans  de  Caminha  being  17  miles,  and 
Maeans  de  Dona  .Maria  18  miles  N.E.  of  'J'homar. 

MAC.\0.  mA  kow(,  a seaport  town  and  settlement  of  the 
Portuguese  in  China,  province  of  t^uang-tong,  on  a peninsula 
•f  the  i.sl.and  of  Macao,  at  the  S.VV.  entrance  of  the  Canton 
RDer,  70  miles  S.S.E  '-f  Canton.  lavt.  of  ffag-staff,  22°  11' 
i''  N..  Ion  1 13°  32'  F Pon.  between  30,000  and  40,000,  mostly 


Chine.se.  The  peninsula,  2^  miles  in  length,  by  less  than  a 
mile  in  breadth,  is  connected  with  the  mainland  Jjy  a narrow, 
low,  and  sandy  isthmus.  The  town  stands  on  declivities 
around  a semicircular  harbor,  the  shore  being  lined  by  an 
embanked  parade  and  a terrace  of  white  hou.ses,  above  which 
Chine.se  and  European  residences  are  curiously  intermingled. 
Principal  edifices,  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  .7osei)h.  11 
other  churches,  and  the  senate-house,  besides  some  Chinese 
temples,  and  at  the  end  of  the  town  is  a mansion  where 
Camoens  composed  a great  part  of  his  Lusiad.  Six  forts 
defend  the  harbor  N.  and  W.  of  the  town,  which  is  fit  only 
for  small  vessels,  and  large  .ships  anchor  in  a road.stead  E. 
of  the  island.  All  the  trade  of  Macao  is  nominally  restricted 
to  Portuguese  and  Spanish  shipping.  The  educational  semi- 
naries are  the  College  of  St.  Joseph,  a royal  grammar  school 
and  female  orphan  asylum.  The  Portuguese  authorities  and 
others  form  a senate,  but  the  government  is  substantially 
vested  in  a Chinese  Mandarin.  Macao  was  given  to  the  Por- 
tugue.se  by  the  Chinese  emperor  in  1586,  in  return  for  as- 
sistance against  pirates. 

MACAO,  niA-kow/  or  mA-kA'o,  a town  of  Portugal,  Estre- 
madura, 85  miles  N.E.  of  Lisbon.  Pop.  2200, 

M.4CAPA,  uiA-kA-pA',  a town  of  Brazil,  on  the  left  bank  of 
■the  Amazon,  200  miles  N.W.  of  Belem  or  Para,  and  onlv  3 
miles  N.  of  the  equator.  It  has  a fort,  which  defends  the 
harbor  and  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  town  carries  on 
a considerable  trade  in  rice,  cotton,  and  fine  timber  for 
cabinet-work.  Pop.  6000. 

MACAR8CA,  mA-kaas'kA.  a sm.all  seaport  town  of  Dai- 
matia,  circle  and  34  miles  S.E.  of  Spalatro,  on  the  Adriatic 
Pop.  1800.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a small  bay,  and 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  a republic. 

MacAJPTJIUR,  a river  of  North  Australia,  flows  into  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  its  S.W.  side. 

MacARTHUR,  a river  in  the  S.  of  Australia,  Yictoria, 
flows  from  the  Australian  Alps  into  Lake  King,  an  inlet  of 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

MacARTHUR,  a river  of  New  South  Wales,  tributary  to 
the  Gloucester. 

MacARTHUR  ISLES,  Pacific  Ocean,  are  off  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Australia,  near  Bird  Isles,  about  hit.  11°  40'  S. 

MacAR/THUR,  a township  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1278. 

MacARTHUR.  a post-village  of  Elk  town.ship,  and  capital 
of  Vinton  co.,  Ohio,  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  ColumJnis.  The 
Cincinnati  and  ^Marietta  Railroad  passes  near  this  town.  A 
newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  822. 

MACASSAR,  mA-kAs'.sar,  or  MANKASSER.  mAn-kAs'ser, 
the  chief  town  of  a government  of  the  same  name,  and  a 
Dutch  settlement  of  the  Mjilay  Archipelago,  on  the  S.W. 
penin.sula  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  lat.  5°  9'  S..  Ion.  119°  36' 
E.,  250  miles  from  Borneo.  It  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Chinese, 
and  defended  by  Ibrt  Rotterdam.  It  was  made  a free  port 
in  1846,  and  has  an  extensive  trade,  chiefly  with  China. 
Pop.  20,000.  The  government  of  Macassar  includes  all  the 
Dutch  possession  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  and  a population 
of  310,000. 

MACAS/SAR,  GOA,  go^A,  or  GOACH,  go'Axf,  a native  state 
of  Celebes  Island,  in  the  S.W.  peninsula.  It  was  at  one 
time  a powerful  kingdom,  having  dominion  over  the  greater 
part  of  Celebc's,  and  ahso  over  numerous  neighboring  i.slands. 
Pop.  about  70.000. 

MACASSAJt,  STRAIT  OF,  separates  the  islands  of  Borneo 
and  Celebes.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  70  to  240  miles,  and 
contains  the  Paternoster,  Poolo-Laut,  and  Parmarc'oug 
I.slands. 

MACAU,  mA'ko',  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Gironde,  11  miles  N.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  1520. 

MACAUBA,  mA-kow^bA,  a tov  n of  Brazil,  province  and 
370  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bahia. 

MAt^AYO,  mA-sPo,  a maritime  town  of  Brazil,  '■anital  of 
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;T.8  province  of  Alagoas,  on  the  Atlantic,  lat.  38°  4'  S.,  Ion. 
S5°  44^  tv.  Pop.  5000.  Its  harbor  is  protected  from  the 
ocean  by  ti  reef  of  roi-ks. 

.tl,iCl5KA\/.  a post-village  of  Richmond  co.,  Georgia. 

MAcREAN’iS  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  eastward  along 
the  S.  border  of  Richmond  co.  into  the  Savannah. 

.MacBRIDES^VILLE,  a post-oflice  of  Union  district.  South 
Carolina. 

.MACCAGETILLE,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Tennessee. 

MACCAGNO-INFERIORE,  m^k-kdn'yo-in-fi-re-o^rd,  a vil- 
lage of  Northern  Italy,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Como. 

MACCAGNO-SUPEKIORE,  m£ik-kdn'yo-soo-pi-re-o'rA,  a 
village  of  Northern  Italy,  about  24  miles  N.W.  of  Como. 

M.\CCAI,  mc^k'kif,  a toAvn  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  on 
the  3Iassangzanee,  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  about 
2U  miles  N.  of  Sofala,  lat.  19°  15'  S. 

MacCALL’S'  creek,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

MacC-^EL’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MacC.W'DLESS.  a post-office  of  Butler  co..  Pennsylvania. 

MacCARTIIY  or  M’CARTHY  (mak-karflliee)  ISLAND. 
(Native  Juujar?  Bur£jdn'jin/ boo'rA,)  aii  island  of  West  Afri(  a, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  Gambia  River,  127  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Area  3 sijuare  miles.  Pop.  1600,  mostly 
liberated  Africans. 

MacCAR/TYYILLE,  a village  in  Wa.shington  township. 
Burlington  co..  New  Jersey,  on  Wading  River,  about  28 
miles  S.E.  of  Mount  Holly,  contains  an  extensive  paper- 
mill,  and  about  30  dwellings. 

MACCHERIO,  mak-kdi're-o,  or  MACHERIO,  md-kA/re-o,  a 
village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Milan,  near  the  Lam- 
bro.  Pop.  1060. 

MACCHIAYALFORTORE,  mak'ke-a-vai-foR-to/rA,  a town 
of  Naples,  province  of  Molise,  16  miles  E.  of  Campohasso. 
Pop.  2000. 

.'NiAcCLELfANDSYILLE,  a postroffice  of  Fayette  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MacCLEL'LANDTOWN,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
Pennsylvania,  8 miles  W.  of  Uniontown,  has  several  stores, 
and  about  tO  houses. 

MAC^CLESFIELD,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough and  manufacturing  town  of  England,  co.  of  Chester, 
on  the  railway,  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Manchester  Pop.  in  1851, 
39.048.  It  is  built  on  an  acclivity;  and  has  several  hand- 
some streets,  a large  church,  a grammar  school,  founded  in 
1 502,  annual  revenue,  900L ; a town-hall,  ancient  jail  for  the 
forest  liberty,  assembly  rooms,  theatre,  news  room,  subscrip- 
tion library,  with  20,000  volumes,  2 banks,  and  a spacious 
market-house.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  various 
silk  fabrics,  which  employ  about  8000  hands  in  48  mills. 
About  3000  persons  are  also  employed  in  16  cotton-mills. 
Coal  is  plentiful,  and  a canal  joins  that  of  Peak  Forest,  thus 
connecting  with  Manchester  and  London.  It  sends  2 mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to 
the  Parker  family.  'I’he  jurisdiction  of  the  district,  still 
called  Macclesfield  Forest,  is  vested  in  the  Stanley  family. 

MACCLESFIELD,  a township  of  South  Australia,  pictu- 
resquely situated  on  the  Angas  River,  E.  of  Adelaide. 

MacCOMIP,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio. 

MacCON^XELLSBURG,  a post-horough,  capital  of  Fulton 
co.,  Penn.sylvania,  on  the  turnpike  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg,  70  miles  W.S.AV.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a valley  near  Cove  Jlountain,  and  on  Big  Cove 
Creek.  It  was  incorporated  in  1814.  It  has  4 churches  and 
2 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  in  1850,  477  ; in  1860,  556. 

MacCO.X /NELL’S  GROVE,  a post-village  in  Stephenson 
CO.,  Illinois,  140  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

AIacCOX/NELLSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Huntingdon  co., 
Pennsylvania.  95  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

MacCON'/N  ELLSA’ILLE,  post-office,  Oneiila  co..  New  York. 

MacCONN ELLSVILL E,  a thriving  post-village  of  Morgan 
township,  capital  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Muskingum  River,  27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Zanesville.  It 
contains  5 churches,  a union  school,  2 newspaper  offices,  1 
woollen  factory,  2 flouring-niills,and  valuable  oil  wells.  The 
manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on  extensively  in  this  vicinity. 
The  strata  which  contain  the  salt  water  are  in  some  in- 
stances 850  feet  below  the  surface.  Pop.  1486. 

M acCOR/MICK’S  springs,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co., 
Kentucky. 

M AcCOIt/lMlCKSTOWN,  a post-office  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana. 

M acCOYS/VILLE,  a post-office  of  Juniata  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania. 

M acCR.VC'KEN,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Kentucky, 
bordering  on  Illinois,  has  an  area  estimated  at  3.30  square 
mile.s.  'i'he  Tennessee  and  Ohio  River  forms  its  N.N.E. 
boundary;  Mayfield’s  Creek  washes  its  S.W.  border;  and  it 
is  also  drained  by  Clark’s  River.  The  surfa'’e  is  level  and 
low,  subject  to  be  partly  overflowed:  the  .soil  is  fertile. 
Formed  in  1824,  and  named  from  Captain  A’irgil  .MacCracken, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  river  Raisin.  Capital, 
Paducah.  Pop.  1 0.gi .0,  of  whom  8622  were  free. 

MacCUL'LOCH’S  MlfjLS,  a )iost-oflice  of  .Juniata  co., 
Penn.sylvania. 

MacCUTGIPENSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Wyandot  co., 
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Ohio,  on  the  Sandusky  River,  about  78  miles  N by  W.  of 
Columbus. 

MacCUTCIPENA’ILLE,  a po.st-office  of  Vanderburg  co., 
Indiana. 

ALacDANGEL’S,  a po.st-office  of  Orange  co..  North  Carolina. 

MacD.VNIEL’S,  a post-office  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio. 

MacDON/ALD,  a county  forming  the  S.AV.  extremity  of 
Missouri,  bordering  on  Arkansas  and  the  In.dian  'I’erritory, 
has  an  area  of  620  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  lunid 
streams  of  Elk  or  Cowskin  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Neosho. 
Lead-mines  are  found  in  the  county,  but  not  yet  worked. 
Named  in  honor  of  Sergeant  MacDonald,  of  South  Carolina. 
Capital,  Rutledge.  Pop.  4038,  of  whom  3996  were  free,  and 
72  slaves. 

Macdonald,  a post-vlllage  of  Wilkinson  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  18  miles  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

MacDonald,  a post-vlllage  of  Randolph  co.,  Alabama, 
161  miles  E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

IMacDONALD,  a post-town.ship  in  Hardin  co.,  Ohio.  P.784. 

IMacDONALD,  a village,  capital  of  Barry  co.,  Missouri,  165 
miles  S.S.AV.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  831. 

AIacDONALD’S  mill,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co., 
Virginia. 

MacDONALD’S  mills,  a post-office  of  Richmond  co., 
North  Carolina. 

MacDONOUGH,  mak-don/a,  a county  in  the  AV.  part  of 
Illinois,  has  an  area  of  575  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  Crooked  Creek,  an  affluent  of  Illinois  River,  and  drained 
by  Downing’s  Fork,  and  'Turkey  and  Grindstone  Creeks.  'The 
greater  part  of  the  county  is  prairie.  The  soil  is  very  pro- 
ductive. It  is  traversed  hy  the  Chicago.and  Quincy  Rail- 
road. Groves  of  timber  are  distributed  along  many  of  the 
streams.  Capital,  Macomb.  Pop.  20,069. 

MacDONOUGH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chenango 
co..  New  York,  about  15  miles  AA’.  by  S.  of  Norwich.  The 
village  has  2 or  3 churches,  and  several  stores  and  mills. 
Pop.  of  the  toAvnship,  1483. 

MacDONOUGH,  a post-office  of  Newcastle  co.,  Delaware. 

MacDONOUGH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Henry  co., 
Georgia,  65  miles  N.AA'.  of  Milledgeville.  It  contains  3 
churches.  1 academy,  and  about  600  inhabitants.  There  is 
a cotton  factory  very  near  the  place.  Settled  in  1822. 

MacDOAA'GILL,  a county  in  the  AV.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
area  estimated  at  450  square  miles.  'The  Catawba  River  has 
its  sources  in  this  county  at  the  S.E.  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  summits  of  which,  along  or  near  the  border  of  the 
county,  are  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  'The  soil  is  gene 
rally  fertile.  Formed  in  1842  from  parts  of  Burke  and 
Rutherford,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Joseph  Mac- 
Dowell.  Capital,  Marion.  Pop.  7120,  of  whom  5815  were 
free,  and  1305  slaves. 

MacDOWELL,  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  A’^irginia. 

MacDOWELL’S,  a post-office,  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MacDUFF/.  a burgh  of  barony,  and  seaport  town  of  Scot- 
land, co.  and  1 mile  E.  of  Banff,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a fine  bridge  across  the  Deveron,  and  within  the  parlia- 
mentary bounds  of  which  it  is  included.  Pop.  2527.  It  has 
an  excellent  harbor. 

M.ACE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

M ACEDON,  mas/se-don,  a post-township  of  AVayne  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  18  miles  AA’.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  2523. 

MACEDON,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio,  12  miles 
S.AV.  of  Celina. 

MACEDON  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  AA’ayne  co..  New 
York,  200  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  It  has  an  academy. 

MACEDONIA,  mas-se-dotne-a,  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
coixntry  of  Europe,  lying  immediately  N.  of  Greece,  now 
chiefly  or  wholly  included  in  the  'Turkish  province  of  Rocm- 
Elee. — Adj.  and  inhab.  Macedonian,  mas-se-do/ne-an. 

AIACEDONIA.  See  Room-Elee. 

MACEDO/NIA,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  North 
Carolina. 

MACEDONIA,  a post-office  of  Tippah  co.,  Mi.ssissippi. 

MACEDONIA,  a i)Ost-village  in  C.arroll  co..  'Tennes.see. 

MACEDONIA,  a post-office  of  Potawatomie  co..  Iowa. 

M.ACEDONTA  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  19  miles  S.E.  of 
Cleveland. 

MACELLO,  mi-chMflo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
3 miles  from  Pinerolo,  on  the  Chisone.  Pop.  1990. 

Mac'ELROY/,  a post-office  of  Dodridge  co.,  AV.  A'irginia. 

Mac/ELAA"  AIN’S',  a village  of  York  district.  South  Carolina. 

MACE  KATA,  ini-chA-ri'tii.  a town  of  Central  Italy,  the 
capital  of  a province  of  the  same  name,  21  niiles  S.  of  Ancona, 
on  a lofty  eminence  above  the  Potenza,  midway  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  sea.  It  is  walled,  and  has  six  gates 
The  .streets,  in  general,  are  straight,  spacious,  and  clean,  and 
lined  with  handsome  houses  and  several  palaces.  'The 
.square,  in  the  centre,  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  the  Ca- 
thedral, the  Provincial  Pal.ace.  and  Theatre..  'There  are  also 
six  other  churches,  and  13  convents — 5 for  females.  Mace- 
rata  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  has  a court  of  first  resort,  and 
an  appeal  court  for  the  delegation.®  of  Macerata,  Urbino-e- 
Pesaro,  Ancona,  .\scoIi,  Camerino,  and  Fermo.  'The  uni- 
ver.sity  was  suppressed,  but  has  been  rejilaced  bv  another. 
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in  which  theology,  philosophy,  and  medicine  are  taught. 
There  are  alio  a luuseuin.  a library,  and  two  literary 
societies.  I’op.  16,0110. 

MACEliAa’.VFPlLTltlA,  niii-ehi\-r3/ta  f^l/tre-d,  a village 
of  Central  Italy,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Urbino.  Pop.  1670. 

M.\cE\V'EjS’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Morrow  co., 
Ohio. 

M.vcEW'ENSYILLE,  a post-village  of  Northumberland 
co..  Pennsylvania,  about  74  miles  N.  of  IIarri.sburg.  It  has 
2 or  3 ( Imrches.  Pop.  .391. 

MacFAR'I.AND’S,  a post-office  of  Lunenburg  co.,  Virginia, 
79  miles  S.IV.  of  Richmond. 

Jl.voOAL'V YSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co., 
Virginia. 

M.vcOAntY,  a post-office  of  Hancock  eo..  Illinois. 

M.vcGIIEE’S'  STORE,  a post-office  of  .Jackson  co.,  Ohio. 

M.vc'GlLLICUlFDY  REEKS,  the  loftie.st  mountain  range 
In  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry,  extending  for  about  10 
miles,  lietween  Lakei»  Killarney  on  the  E..  and  Carra  0)i  the 
\V.  It  takes  the  name  of  the  Glena-Purple  Mountain, 
immediately  on  laike  Killarney,  beyond  wdiich,  the  loftier 
Rocks  forma  magnificent  back-ground.  Height  of  Carran- 
tual,  the  highest  peak.  3404  feet. 

M acGT  L/Ll  VR  a Y'S.  KOOTANTE,  koo/td-nJ,  or  FLAT  BOW 
RIVER;  rises  in  the  Rocky  ^Mountains,  in  British  America, 
and  after  twice  crossing  the  line  of  ashington  Territory, 
falls  into  the  Columbia.  Entire  length  between  400  and 
500  miles. 

M.vcGRAW^VTLLE,  a post-village  of  Cortland  co.,  New 
York,  about  140  miles  W.  of  Albany.  It  contains  a college, 
and  several  churches. 

MacG  KE'GOR.  a thriving  post-village  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Mi.ssissippi  Kiver.  61  miles  above  Dubuque.  It  has 
a national  bank.  Pop.  1989.  See  Appi  nthx. 

M.vcGUIRE’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Floyd  co.,  Georgia. 

M.vcHAR^GUE’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Laurel  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

MACHAR^  (maK'arO  NEW,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Aberdeen.  On  an  i.s'land.  in  Bishop’s  Loch,  are  the  remains 
of  a.a  old  castle  of  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen. 

xLs.CIIAR,  OLD,  a parish  of  Scotland,  eo.  of  Aberdeen. 

M.VC^IECOUL,  mdsh'kool/,  (L.  MadncoUum),  a towji  of 
Frane.i,  department  of  Loire-Iuferieure,  20  miles  S.S.IV'.  of 
Nantes,  on  the  Fallcron.  It  was  anciently  the  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  Retz,  possessed  a strong  castle,  and  was  other- 
wise well  fortified,  and  defended  by  a citadel.  Both  castle 
and  citadel  were  demolished  by  Louis  XIV.  Pop.  1762. 

M.\CHEENWAR.\,  md-eheeu-wd'rd.  a towm  of  North-West 
Uindostan,  4 ,uiles  S.  of  Sutlej,  and  20  miles  E.  of  Loodianah. 

MACHELEH,  mdK'^len.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  13  miles  S.IV.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2672. 

MA'CHEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

M.vclIENGlli.  a co.  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Illinois,  border- 
ing on  Wi.sconi.in.  has  an  area  of  620  square  miles.  The 
Pishtaka  or  Fox  River  flows  through  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  from  N.  to  S. ; it  is  also  drained  by  the  Kishwaukee 
River,  and  by  Nipper.sink  and  Piskashaw  Creeks.  The  sur- 
face is  nearly  level,  and  is  diversified  with  f(!rtile  prairies. 
The  underlying  rock  is  limestone.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Chicjigo  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  by  the  Fo.x  River 

Valley  Railroad.  Named  in  honor  of Macllenry,  a 

Kiember  of  the  Illinois  Legislature.  Capital,  Woodstock. 
Pop.  22,089. 

MacIIENRY,  a post-village  of  Macllenry  co.,  Illinois,  on 
fox  River,  52  miles  by  railroad  N.^V^  of  Chicago. 

MACHERLA,  rn^-shSa/ld,  a tow  n of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Jladras.  district  and  70  miles  AV.  of  Guntoor. 

MACHERRY,  a ])rincipality  of  Uindostan.  See  Alvar. 

MACHIANA,  md-che-d/nd,  a small  island  of  Brazil,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  River,  between  the  islands  of  Joannes 
and  Caviana.  in  hit.  0°  5'  S..  Ion.  49°  40'  AV. 

M.ACHIAS,  match-Fas,  port  of  entry  and  seat  of  justice  of 
AVashington  co..  Alaine,  on  Macbias  River,  near  its  mouth, 
204  miles  N.E.  of  Portland.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
Is  chiefly  directed  to  the  coast  trade  and  ship-building.  The 
shijtping  of  the  district,  June  30,  1852.  amounted  to  an 
aggregate  of  3507  tons  registered,  and  22,645  tons  en- 
rolled and  licensed:  nearly  all  of  the  latter  was  employed 
In  the  coast  traile.  The  number  of  clearances  for  foreign 
ports  during  the  year  wa  < 31.  tons  6611,  of  which  6427  were 
iu  .American  bottoms.  During  the  same  period  2 ships,  9 
brigs,  and  15  schooners,  wuth  an  aggregate  burthen  of  4166 
tons,  wei’e  admeasured.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2256. 

5I.ACHIAS,  a po.«h\illage  and  township  of  Cattaraugus 
CO..  New  York,  about  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  1275. 

MACHIAS  PORT,  a post-village  and  seaport  of  AA'ashing- 
lon  eo.,  Maine,  at  thiu  mouth  of  Slaehias  River,  200  miles  N. 
E.  of  Portland.  It  Las  an  excellent  harbor  and  an  exten- 
live  trade  in  lumber  and  the  fisheries.  The  Franklin  Kail- 
•oad  connects  it  with  AA’nitneyville,  9 miles  distant.  Pop. 
f the  township.  1602. 

MACHT.AS  RTA'ER,  a fine  mill-stream  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Maine,  in  AVashington  eo.,  falls  into  .Maeliias  Ray. 

AI.ACHINE,  LA.  Id  mdVh- er'.  .a,  market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Nlevre,  airv-ndnssement  of  Dacize.  P.  2207. 
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MACHNOVKA  or  MACHNOAVKA.  See  Maknovka. 

MACHOAV',  a town  of  Poland.  See  Makov. 

MACHYNLLETH,  pronounced  almost  nid-h  tin  t/leth,  a con- 
tributory parliameiitai-y  borough,  town,  and  pari.'-Ii  of  North 
AVales,  county  and  32  miles  E.N.E.  of  Montgomery,  on  the 
navigable  river  Dovey.  Pop.  1672.  The  borough  unites  with 
Montgomery  in  .sending  1 member  to  the  lIou.se  of  CouimoiLs. 
In  1402,  Owen  Glendower  assembled  a parliament  here. 

MACIEOAVICE,  mdts-yd-o-veetAsd,  a town  of  Poland,  pro- 
vince a);d  45  miles  S.AV.  of  Siedlec  on  the  A’istula.  P()i>.  900 

MacIN'DOE’S  falls,  a village  of  Barnet  township, 
Caledonia  eo.,  A'ennont,  on  the  Connecticut  and  Passnmpsie 
Rivers  Railroad.  29  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Montpeliei'.  The  Con 
necticut  is  naiigable  to  the  falls  at  this  i)laee. 

AIacIN'LERFER’S  creek,  of  Michigan,  enters  .Stony 
Creek,  in  St.  Joseph  county. 

AIacGNTOSH,  a co.  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Georgia,  border- 
ing on  the  Atlantic,  has  an  area  of  640  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.AV.  by  the  Altamaha  River,  and  drained 
by  Sapelo  River  and  Doctor’s  Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level,  and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  The  soil 
along  the  Altamaha  is  very  fertile.  Crganized  in  1793.  and 
named  in  memory  of  the  Alaclntosh  family,  early  settlers 
of  Georgia.  Capital.  Darien.  Pop.  5546,  of  whom  1483 
were  free,  and  4063  slaves. 

Macintosh,  a post-office  of  Sumter  district,  ■ South 
Carolina. 

MacHNTYRE,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  444. 

M.ACKAIG’Sf  AIILLS,  a post-office  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio. 

MacKAY',  a post-office  of  Ashland  co..  Ohio. 

MacK  AY,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co..  Iowa. 

MacKEAN,  mak-keen/,  a county  in  the  N.N.AA'.  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  New  Ai’ork,  has  an  area  of  1100 
.S(iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  in  the  N.E.  part  by  Alleghany 
River  and  Oswaya  Creek,  and  also  drained  by  the  souri  es  of 
Clarion  River,  and  Teonesta.  Kenjua.  Driftwood,  and  Potato 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  covered  w ith  forests.  3'he 
soil  is  of  slate  and  shale  formation.  Lumber  is  the  chief 
article  of  export.  Capital,  Smethport.  Pop.  8859. 

MacKEAN,  a post-towmship  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania,  9 
miles  S.E.  of  Erie.  Pop.  1599. 

MacKEAN,  a township  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1130. 

AIacKEANS^BURH,  a post-village  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn- 
sylv.ania,  10  or  11  miles  E.  of  Pott.«ville. 

M.acKEAN’S  old  stand,  a post-office  of  AA’estmorelan  I 
CO..  Pennsylvania. 

MacKEE’S  half  falls,  a posLoffice  of  Union  co., 
Penn.'sylvania. 

MacKEESH’ORT,  a post-horough  of  A'ersailles  township, 
Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  lank  of  the  IMo- 
nongahela  Kiver,  and  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Conuellsville 

R. R.,  15  miles  above  Pittsburg.  It  owes  its  rapid  growth 
to  boat-building,  and  to  the  trade  in  coal,Avbicli  is  found  in 
abundance  about  2 miles  from  tlie  town.  Pop.  2166. 

MacKENDREE  college.  See  Lebanon,  Illinois. 

AIacKENZIE,  mak-k§n'zee,  a river  of  Rriti.sh  North  Ame- 
rica, one  of  the  largest  on  the  globe,  rises,  under  the  name 
of  Athabasca,  in  Mount  Brown,  near  the  sources  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. about  hit.  52°  N..  Ion.  116°  30'  M’.,  flows  in  a tor- 
tuous channel  N.N.E.,  receiving  numerous  tributaries,  and 
forming  several  considerable  lakes,  till  it  reaches  Athabasca 
liake.  whose  waters  it  disehai-ges.  and  receiving  Peace  Kiver, 
800  miles  long,  continues  N.  by  tV.,  under  the  name  of  Slave 
River,  to  Gi-eat  Slave  Lake,  which  it  traverses,  emerging 
at  its  S.bV.  extremity;  it  tlien  takes  the  name  of  ^Mackenzie, 
and  flows  in  a general  N.N.tV.  course,  receiving  in  hit.  59° 
30'  N.  the  Avaters  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  till  it  reaches  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  which  it  enters  by  numerous  mouths;  its 
westernmost  being  in  lat.  68°  49'  N..  Ion.  135°  37'  W..  hav- 
ing trar'ersed  more  than  16°  of  latitude.  Its  entire  length 
has  been  e.stimated  at  2500  miles.  Its  largest  trilmtaric'S, 
beside  those  above  mentioned,  are  Hay  River  and  the  'Turn- 
again,  the  latter  entering  it  from  the  W ..  and  the  former 
tlirough  Great  Shave  Lake.  The  3hiekenzie  flows  through 
a vast  plain,  and  is  said  to  he  generally  navigable,  exci'pt 
along  the  ba.“e  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  is  inter- 
rnptial  by  cascades.  M here  it  fiills  into  Great  Slave  Lake, 
the  river  is  above  a mile  broad.  An  extensive  deposit  of 
lignite  accompanies  its  course  and  its  estuary  westward. 
Forts  Simpson,  Norman,  and  Good  Hope,  ai  e on  its  banks. 
It  was  di.seovered  and  first  navigated  by  Alexander  ftlac- 
kenzie.  in  17^9,  from  w hom  it  took  its  name 

MACKENZIE,  a river  of  N.  Australia,,  about  lat.  23°  36' 

S. ,  flowing  from  the  tV.  Coal  is  found  along  its  course. 

IMACKENZIE  ISL.\NDS.  a group  in  the  Noi  th  Pacific,  be- 
longing to  the  Caroline  Islands.  Lat.  10°  N..  Ion.  140°  E. 

MACKENZIE  POINT  is  a cape  in  Cook’s  Inlet,  Russian 
America. 

MACK^EREL  CORNER,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  New 
Hampshire. 

MACKFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Green  Lake 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Madison.  'Total  popula 
tion  in  1860,  1,598. 

M ACKIN  AC, pronounced  and  often  written  M A CK'IN  A W 
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or  MICIII r.nfAOKIN AC,  mish'il-e-niak'o-naw,  a poat-village. 
capital  of  Micbilimackinac  county,  Michigan,  on  an  island 
of  the  said  i name  in  Lake  Huron,  about  o20  miles  by  water 
N.N.W.  of  Detroit.  Lat.  45°  54'  N.,  Ion.  84°  30'  W.  It  i.s  plea- 
santly situated  around  a small  bay  at  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  island.  The  harbor  is  safe,  and  deep  enough  for  large 
vessels.  Fort  Mackinaw  stands  on  a rocky  height,  150  feet 
ab.)-.e  the  village,  which  it  commands.  Here  i.s  an  agency 
for  Indian  affairs.  The  village  contains  a court-house,  2 or 
3 cliurches,  and  numerous  stores.  'The  trade  of  Mackinac, 
in  1851,  was  computed  at  $356,218.  I^arge  numbers  of  fish 
are  exported  from  this  place.  Fop.  about  1200.  See 
Michilim.\okinac. 

MACKINAW',  a post-village  in  Tazewell  co.,  Illinois,  55 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

MACKINAW  CllEKK,  of  Illinois,  falls  into  the  Illinois 
River,  in  Tazewell  county. 

MacKINDLEY,  a post-office  of  Marengo  oo.,  Alabama. 

MacKIN^NEY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Collin  co.,  'Texa.s, 
is  situated  near  the  East  Fork  of  the  'Trinity  River,  235 
miles  N.  of  Austin  City.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rich  faimiing 
district.  Settled  since  1846. 

MacKINNLY’S,  a post-office  of  Ritchie  co.,  W.  Yirginia. 

MacKINNEY’S,  a station  on  the  Williamsportandldmira 
Railroad,  near  Wiiliam.-tport,  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

M.acK1NS''TRY’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Ma- 
ryland. 

MacKIS'SACK’S,  a smMl  posYvinage  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa. 

JIACKS'RURH,  a post-office  of  Giles  lo..  Yirginia. 

MACK’S  PLACE,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan. 

MACKSW'ILLE,  a posbvillage  of  Clarke  co.,  Mis.dssippi. 

MACKSYILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Randoiph  co., 
Indiana,  near  W'hite  River,  and  69  miles  E.N.E.  of  Indian- 
apoii.s.  has  a large  llouring-mill  and  saw-mills. 

MACKSVILLE,  a village  of  Vigo  oo.,  Indiana,  1 or  2 miles 
W-  of  'Terre  Haute. 

MACKVILLE,  a post-village  in  Washington  co.,  Kentucky, 
35  miles  S.S.W.  of  F'rankfort. 

MACK/WOR'TH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

MacLAIN’S  (mak-lAnz)  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Waldo  co., 
Maine. 

M\cLAUGIILINSYILLE,  mak-lSn'llns-vill,  a village  of 
W’estmoreland  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  20  miles  in  a direct 
fine  E.N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

M.AcLEAN.mii-klaiu/, a county  in  the  central  part  of  Illinois, 
has  an  area  of  1150  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Mackinaw, 
Kickapoo,  Salt,  and  Sugar  Creeks,  which  all  rise  within  its 
’.Imits.  The  surface  consi.sts  mostly  of  extensi  e open  plains 
or  prairies ; the  soil  is  deep,  and  very  fertile.  Beds  of  stone- 
coal  and  building-stone  are  found  in  several  places.  'The 
Chicago  and  Mississippi  Railroad  intersects  the  Central 
Railroad  at  Bloomington,  the  capital.  Named  in  honor  of 
the  Hon.  John  McLean,  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois. 
Pop.  28,772. 

IMacLEAN,  a postrvillage  of  Tompkins  co..  New  York,  on 
Fall  Creek,  about  150  miles  AV.  of  Albany.  It  has  several 
churches  and  mills. 

M.vcLKAN,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1049. 

.MaijLE.A.NS'BOROUGH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hamil- 
ton CO..  Illinois,  160  miles  S.S.E.  of  Springfield.  It  contains, 
besides  the  county  buildings,  a few  stores.  Pop.  446. 

MacLEAN’S  RE'TREA'T,  a post-office  of  Daviess  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

MacLE  AN’S  STORE,  a postoffice  of  'Tippah  co.,  Mississippi. 

MacLFANSWILLE,  a village  in  Jackson  co.,  Tennessee, 
80  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Nashville. 

MacLE.AKN’S.  a station  on  the  Connecticut  and  Passump- 
sic  Rivers  Railroad,  in  Barnet  township,  Caledonia  co.,  A’er- 
mont.  7 miles  from  St.  Johnsbury. 

M.vcLlilAY,  ma-klcV,  a navigable  river  of  East  Australia, 
in  the  territory  N.  of  New  South  Wales,  enters  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  65  miles  N.  of  Port  Macquarie. 

M.\.cLEAY,  a squatting  district  of  East  Australia,  having 
E.  the  Pacific.  Pop.  466. 

MacLEAY,  an  island  in  IMoreton  Bay,  a river  of  the  co. 
of  St.  Vincent,  New  South  W'ales,  and  a mountain  range 
near  Darling  Downs. 

M.acLEMORE’S  cove,  a village  of  AValker  co.,  Georgia. 

M vcLEMORESVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Carroll 
co.,  'Tennos.s3e.  114  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Nashville.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Bethel  College,  a flouri.Miing  institution,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  and  contains  3 
churches,  6 stores,  and  a tobacco  factory. 

MacLEN'NAN.  a new  county  in  the  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  of  about  806  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Brazos  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Bosque,  Middle 
Bo.sque,  and  South  Bosque  Rivers.  'The  surface  is  uneven, 
and  consists  partly  of  prairies.  Formed  since  1850.  Capital, 
Waco.  Pop.  62u6. 

MacLEOD,  mak  IdwU',  a lake  and  fort  of  British  North 
America,  AVest  'Territory,  lat  55°  N.,  Ion.  122°  15'  AA'. 

MacLBOD'S,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Mi.s.si.ssippi. 

Mac.AI.VHON’S  CREEK,  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  flows  into 
the  Ohio  River,  about  5 miles  below  AVheeling. 

Ma'jMAN'US,  a village  of  Greene  co.,  Mississippi. 
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MacMATITS/,  a post-office  of  'Tuscaloosa  co.,  Alabama. 

MacMEE/KIN’S,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  district,  Soutl 
Carolina. 

M.acAIIL'LAN’S,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  'Texas. 

MacAIINN/,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  'Tennessee,  ha; 
an  area  estimated  at  480  square  miles.  'The  Hiawassee  Rivei 
forms  its  S.AA'.  boundary,  and  it  is  also  drained  by  Chestua 
Creek.  'The  surface  is  an  inclined  plane  sloping  to  the  S.AV 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  great  railroad  of  East  'Tennes.'^oe 
passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  Athens.  Pop.  13,555, 
of  whom  11,646  were  free,  and  1909  slaves. 

Mac.AIINN'A'ILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Warren  co., 
Tennessee,  on  the  AlacAlinnville  and  Alanchester  Railroad, 
75  miles  S.E.  of  Nashvi'le.  Pop.  825. 

AIacNAB^  a township  and  post-village  of  Canada  West, 
co.  of  Renfrew,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  about  85  miles  N.  of 
Kingston.  Pop.  of  the  township  about  1500. 

MacNAIRY',  mak-nA/ree,  a county  in  the  S.S.AA'.  part  of 
'Tennessee,  bordering  on  Alississippi.  has  an  area  estimated 
at  570  square  miles.  'The  South  Fork  of  Forked  Deer  Kivei 
rises  within  its  limits,  and  it  is  also  di-ained  by  a creek  which 
flows  into  the  Hatchie  River.  'This  county  occupies  part  ol 
the  table-land  between  the  'Tennessee  and  Hatcbie  Rivers. 
Capital,  Purdy.  Pop.  14,732,  of  whom  12,832  were  free,  and 
1900  slaves. 

AIacNEAN,  mak-neen/,  (Upper  and  Lower,)  2 lakes  of 
Ireland,  Ulster  and  Connaught,  counties  of  Fermanagh  and 
Leitrim,  about  9 miles  S.AV'.  of  Enniskillen. 

AI.vcNElL’S  (mak-neelz')  HARBOUR,  an  inlet,  on  A'an- 
couver’s  IsLand,  hit.  50°  39'  N.,  Ion.  127°  10'  AV. 

AIacNEIL’S  F’ER/RY,  a posToffice  of  Cumberland  co., 
North  Carolina. 

AIacNU'T'H,  a post-village,  capital  of  Sunflower  co.,  Alis- 
.sissippi,  about  90  miles  in  a direct  line  N.  of  Jackson.  It 
has  been  laid  out  within  a few  years. 

AIACOAIB.  m.a-koom/,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Alichi- 
gan,  bordering  on  Lake  St.  Chiir,  contains  450  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Clinton  River  and  its  branches.  'The 
surface  in  the  E.  part  is  level,  and  heavily  timbcri.d;  the  AA'. 
part  is  more  rolling  jind  occupied  by  oak  openings.  'The  .soil 
is  deep  and  fertile.  'The  Clinton  River  iift'ords  water-power, 
and  is  navigable  to  the  capital.  Mount  Clemens.  P.  22,8-13. 

AIACOAIB,  a post-town  ship  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Oswegatchie  River  and  Black  Lake,  about  140  miles 
N.N.AA'.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1816.  'The  St.  Lav.rence  Alining 
Company,  with  a capital  of  $72,000,  was  incorporated,  Seje 
tember  i851,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  lead-mines  of 
this  township.  In  Alay,  1852,  their  capital  was  increased  to 
$360,000. 

AIACOAIB,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Alacomb 
co.,  Alichigan.  Pop.  1358. 

AIACOAIB,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  AlacDonougb 
co  , Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  and  Quincy  Railroad.  210  miles 
S.AV.  of  Chicago.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a fertile  prairie. 
It  contains  a court-house.  7 churches,  2 banks,  and  2 news- 
paper offices.  Pop.  in  1860,  1834:  in  1865,  about  3600. 

AIACOAIER,  md-ko-maiR^  a village  in  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, division  of  Sas«iri,  E.N.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1650. 

AIaCON,  ma'k6N«/,  (auc.  Matisfen,)  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Saone-et-Loire.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadne,  33 
miles  S.  of  Chalons.  It  is  irregularly  built,  with  narrow, 
ill-formed  streets.  'The  quay  is  broad,  high,  and  of  great 
length,  and  is  lined  by  several  good  houses  and  cafes.  A 
bridge  of  12  arches,  .sometimes  attributed  to  Caesar,  connects 
the  town  with  that  of  St.  Laurent,  on  the  opposite  bank. 
'The  principal  edifices  ai-e  the  Infirmary.  Alaison  de  la  Chai-ite 
Hospice  de  la  Providence.  Hotel  de  A'ille.  and  Hotel  de  la 
Prefecture,  formerly  the  bishop’s  palace.  Alacon  possesses 
courts  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  an  agricultural  and 
scientific  society,  a royal  college,  and  primary  normal  school. 
Pop.  in  1852,  12.653. 

AIACON,  md'k6N»^  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Uai- 
nault,  AVest  Chimay.  Pop.  800. 

AIACON,  m.-t'kon.  a county  near  the  AV.  extremity  of  North 
Carolina,  bordering  on  Georgia  and  'Tennessee,  aix'a  estimated 
at  600  square  miles.  1 1 is  intersected  by  'Tennessee  River.  'Tin. 
Iron  or  Smoky  Alountain  forms  the  boundary  on  the  N.AV., 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  extends  near  the  S.E.  border.  Iron  is 
found  in  the  mountains.  Capital,  Franklin.  Formed  in 
1828,  and  named  in  honor  of  Nathaniel  Alacon,  United  States 
senator  from  North  Carolina.  I'op.  6004,  of  whom  5485  were 
free,  and  519  slaves. 

AIACON,  a county  in  the  S.AV.  central  part  of  Georgia,  has 
an  area  of  366  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by 
Flint  River,  and  also  drained  by  Juniper,  AVhitew.ater,  and 
Buck’s  Creeks.  'The  surface  is  level,  and  the  .soil  mostly 
productive.  'The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Aluseogei 
Railroad,  and  in  part  by  the  South-western  k lilroad.  Capital. 
Lanier.  Pop.  8449,  of  whom  3584  were  li  i e and  4865  sla’.  cs. 

AIACON,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Alabama,  bordering 
on  Georgia,  has  an  area  of  850  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Eufaukee  Creek,  and  other  afti  uents  of  the  Tallapoosa 
River,  which  forms  part  of  the  N.AV.  boundary.  'The  .Mont- 
gomery and  AA'est  Point  Raili-oad  passi's  thn  Ugh  the  county 
Organized  about  the  year  1834,  previoui  to  which  it  va? 
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Included  in  the  Creek  Indians’  territory.  Capital,  Tuskegee. 
Pop.  26,802,  of  whom  8626  were  free,  and  18,176  slaves. 

MACON,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Tennessee,  bordering 
on  Kentucky;  area  estimated  at  280  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  affluents  of  Big  Barren  River.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Capital,  Lafayette. 
Pop.  7290,  of  whom  6661  were  free,  aud  929  slaves. 

MACON,  a county  iu  the  central  part  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
North  or  principal  branch  of  Sangamon  River.  The  surface 
is  generally  level,  and  consists  of  open  plains  or  prairies, 
diversified  by  small  tracts  of  timber;  the  soil  is  highly 
productive.  The  Central  Railroad  and  the  Great  Western 
Railroad  pass  tlurough  the  county.  Capital,  Decatur.  Pop. 
13,7.T8. 

MACON,  a county  towards  the  N.  part  of  Missouri,  has 
an  area  of  830  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Chariton 
River,  and  by  its  East  fork ; the  E.  part  is  drained  by  the 
South  fork  of  Salt  River,  and  the  W.  part  by  Wolf  Creek. 
Capital,  Bloomington.  Pop.  14,346  of  whom  13,686  were 
free,  and  660  slaves. 

MACON,  a flourishing  city,  capital  of  Bibb  co.,  Georgia,  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Ocmulgee  River,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Central  Railroad,  191  miles  W.N.W.  of  Sa- 
vannah, 100  miles  S.E.  of  Atlanta,  and  30  miles  S.IV.  of 
Milledgeville.  The  Macon  and  Western  Railroad  connects 
with  the  Central  Railroad  at  this  place,  which  is  also  the 
terminus  of  the  South-Western  Railroad,  leading  to  Ogle- 
thc'rpe.  Macon  is  the  third  city  of  the  slate  in  population 
and  importance,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade. 
Steamboats  can  ascend  the  river  as  high  as  this  place, 
which  is  the  head  of  navigation.  The  city  contains  a com- 
modious court-lK'use.  a market-house,  7 churches,  4 banks, 
1 academy,  aud  the  Georgia  Female  College.  The  latter  is  a 
four-storied  brick  building,  160  feet  by  60,  finely  situated 
on  an  eminence.  Five  or  six  newspapers  are  published 
here.  A bridge,  about  380  feet  long,  connects  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  river.  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  situated  on  the 
Ocmulgee,  half  a mile  above  the  city,  is  much  admired 
by  visitors.  On  the  bank  of  the  river,  a few  miles  below 
Macon,  is  an  isolated  eminence,  known  as  Lamar’s  Mound, 
which  appears  to  be  the  work  of  nature,  although  several 
artificial  mounds  occur  in  the  vicinity.  The  western  front 
of  this  is  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  the  summit  is  occu- 
pied bv  a level  area  of  50  acres.  Pop.  in  1850,  5953 ; in 
1860,  8247. 

MACON,  a village  of  Clarke  co.,  Alabama,  about  134  miles 
F by  W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

MACON,  a nost-village  of  Marengo  co.,  Alabama,  56  miles 
S.  of  Tu.scaloosa. 

5l.\CON.  a post-village,  capital  of  Noxubee  co.,  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  Noxubee  River,  125  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jackson. 
It  is  situated  in  a fertile  cotton-planting  district,  and  has 
some  trade. 

MACON,  a post-village  in  Fayette  co.,  Tennessee,  190 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

MACON,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Lenawee  co.,  Michigan.  Fop.  1410. 

M.\CON  B.WOU,  of  Louisiana,  commences  near  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  Carroll  parish,  and  flowing  in  a S.S.W.  course, 
unites  with  Tensas  River  on  the  IV.  border  of  Tensas  parish. 
In  high  water  it  is  navigable  about  150  miles. 

5IACON  DFi'OT,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. on  the  Gaston  and  Raleigh  Railroad,  and  67  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

MACONNOIS  or  MACONNATS,  LB,  leh  ma'kon'n^/,  (L. 
^Jdui  Matisconne.ntseH),  a co.  and  small  district  of  France, 
which  formerly  depended  on  the  province  of  Burgundy,  but 
now  forms  the  arrondissement  of  Macon,  in  the  department 
of  Saone-et-Loire. 

MACON  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  is  formed  by  three  branches 
which  unite  in  Monroe  co. ; it  enters  the  Raisin  River  about 
12  miles  above  Monroe  City. 

MACOitABA.  See  Mecca. 

M .\C0S/QLIIN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  London- 
derry. 

MAQOT,  mi'soU,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  Savoy, 
on  the  Tsere.  E.N.E.  of  Moutiers.  Pop.  1247. 

M.ACOTKRA,  md-ko-t;\/ri,  a town  of  S]iain,  Leon,  province 
and  24  miles  from  Salamanca.  Pop.  1960. 

M.\^COUFIN,  ma-koo'pin.  a co.  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Illi- 
nois, has  an  area  of  800  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Macoupin,  Otter,  and  Cahokia  Creeks,  from  the  first  of  which 
the  name  Is  derived.  The  surface  is  moderately  diversified, 
and  the  soil  excellent.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis  R.R.,  and  by  the  Alton  and 
Terre  Haute  Railroad.  Capital,  Carlinville.  Pop.  24,602. 

MACOUFIN,  a township  in  Macoupin  co.,  Illitiois. 

MACOUPIN  CREEK,  Illinois,  has  its  sources  in  Macoupin 
VI.,  and  joins  the  Illinois  River,  about  20  miles  from  its 
•louth. 

MACOUR.  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea.  See  Emerald. 

MACOWAL.  md-ko%^l,  a town  of  British  India,  Punjab, 
K uiiles  N.E.  of  Loodianah. 

MacQUARIE,  mak-kw0^'c^c,  a co.  of  New  South  Wales, 


between  lat.  31°  and  32°  S.,  and  Ion.  152°  and  153'-*  E.  Area 
2800  square  miles.  I'op.  1973.  It  is  watered  1 y ti  e Hast- 
ings Itiver  and  its  affluents.  With  Gloucester  and  Stanley 
it  returns  1 memb(‘r  to  tlu;  Legislative  Council. 

MacQUARI  E,  called  by  the  natives  W AM' B0O17.  a consider- 
able river  of  East  Australia,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Fish  and  Campbell  Rivers,  counties  of  Bathurst  and  West- 
moreland. flows  N.W.,  to  lat.  30°  45'  S.,  Ion.  147°  10'  E., 
where  it  loses  itself  in  marshes,  whence  issue  tributaries  to 
the  river  Darling.  Total  course  about  280  miles. 

MacQUARIE,  a river  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land, (Tasmania,) 
flows  N.  through  tlie  county  of  Somerset,  and  joins  Lake 
River.  Affluents,  the  Blackman,  Elizabeth,  and  Isis. 

IM  vcQUARIE,  an  inlet  of  Foveaux  Strait.  New  Zealand, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Middle  Island.  Lat.  46° 
20'  S.,  Ion.  167°  50'  E. 

MacQU.^RIE,  a seaport  town  of  New  South  Wales,  capital 
of  a county  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hastings, 
195  miles  N.E.  of  Sydney;  lat.  31°  25'  S.,  Ion.  1.52°  57'  E. 
Vessels  drawing  more  than  9 feet  of  water  are  not  able  to 
enter  the  harbor  with  safety. 

M.acQUARIE  IIAlt/BOR,  Van  Diemen  s Land,! Tasmania,) 
is  on  its  W.  coast,  between  lat.  42°  12'  and  42°  30'  S.,  and 
Ion.  145°  15'  and  14.5°  35'  E. 

MacQUARIE  ISL'AND,  in  the  South  Pacific.  Lat.  54° 
50'  S.,  Ion.  159°  E.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  25  miles ; breadth 
4 miles. 

MacQUARIE  LAKE,  of  East  Australia,  New  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Northumberland,  is  an  irregular  lagoon,  communi- 
cating with  the  sea  by  the  inlet  Reid’s  Mistake. 

MacQUARIE  MOUNTAIN'S,  a range  IV.  of  New  South 
Wales,  between  the  rivers  Lachlan  antlMuirumbidgee.  Mac- 
quarie is  the  prefixed  name  of  numerous  localities  in  New 
South  Wales. 

M.acQUARIE  PORT,  a harbor  of  East  Australia,  190  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Sidney.  Lat.  31°  27'  S.,  Ion.  153°  50'  E.  It  receives 
the  Hastings  River. 

MACRA.  See  Magra. 

MACRAE’S^  MILLS,  a post-offlee  of  Montgomery  co..  North 
Carolina. 

MACRAE’S  (ma-krizQ  STORES,  a post-office  of  Telfair  co., 
Georgia. 

MACRI,  a town  and  gulf  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Makree. 

M ACRIGNY,  md-kreen'yee.  a village  of  European  Turkey, 
on  the  Sea  of  .Marmora,  2 miles  from  Constantinople,  where 
are  extensive  iron  works,  and  a model  farm. 

MACRINITZ.A.,  mi-kree-neet'sd,  a town  of  European  Tur- 
key, Thessaly,  about  65  miles  E.  of  Trikhala.  Pop,  2000. 

MACRI S.  See  Macroxisi. 

MACRONISI,  md-kro-nee'see,  (anc.  Maoris  or  Helena,)  an 
island  iu  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  off  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Livadia ; greatest  length  8 miles,  average  breadth  2 miles. 

MACROGM,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  and 
20^  miles  W.  of  Cork,  on  the  Sullane.  Pop.  4794.  It  is 
finely  situated,  but  consists  chiefly  of  cabins.  It  has  an 
Anglo-Norman  castle,  now  tastefully  restored. 

MacSHER/RYSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  12  miles  E.  of  Gettysburg.  Pop.  280. 

.MACTAN,  mdk-tdn/,  a small  island  of  the  Philippines, 
Malay  Archipelago,  E.  of  Zebu.  Magellan  was  killed  here 
in  15'21. 

MACUGNAGA,  md-koon-,yd/gd.  (L.  I'lcuniaca,)  a village 
of  Piedmont,  near  the  head  of  the  Val  d’Auza.sca,  19  miles 
S.W.  of  Domo  d’Ossola. 

MACULL.\1I,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Makallah. 

MACUN^GY,  a former  post-township  of  Lehigh  co..  Penn- 
.sylvania.  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Macungy. 

M.acVEY/TOWN,  formerly  WAYNESBURG.  a thriving 
post-borough  of  Mifflin  co..  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Juniata  River.  11  miles  above  Lewistown.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  and  Central  Railroad  pass  through  the  place. 
The  adjacent  hills  abound  in  iron  ore,  which  is  manufactured 
here.  Pop.  in  1850.  580;  in  1860,  541. 

MacWHIN'/TERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co., 
Tennessee. 

MacWIL'LIAMSTOWN,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MADA,  Nagy,  nodj  mohMoh',  a market-town  of  Hungary, 
co.  of  Szabolcs,  31  miles  S.S.E.  of  Zemplin.  Pop.  1618. 

MADAGASCAR,  mad'a-gasffiar,  (called  by  the  natives 
Madecasse,  mdd-e-kdss/,  or  Madegasse,  mdd-e-gdss/;  L. 
Madugasced ria,)  a great  island  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  gene- 
rally considered  as  appertaining  to  Africa.  It  extends  from 
Cape  Amber,  its  most  N.  point,  lat.  11°  57'  S.,  to  Cape  St. 
Mary,  its  most  S.,  lat.  25°  42'  S..  a distance  of  nearly  1000 
miles.  The  greatest  breadth  hardly  exceeds  350  miles;  and 
its  average  brcaxlth  cannot  much  exceed  240  miles.  Area 
estimated  at  240,000  square  miles.  From  the  nearest  shoree 
of  Africa,  (at  Mozambique,)  Madagascar  is  distant  210  geo- 
graphical miles;  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  600  miles;; 
from  the  Mauritius,  186  mlloB:  aud  from  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon, 150  miles. 

Mountains. — The  interior  of  Madagascar  has  been  but  littly 
explored  by  Europeans.  A tract  of  elevated  land,  rising  liy 
successive  terraces,  extends  N-  and  S.  throughout  the  jslan'L 
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The  N.  half  af-sunies  a mountainous  character.  It  is  only  at 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island  that  the  high  land  reaches 
the  sea;  everywhere  else  the  coast  is  bordered  hy  a broad 
seam  of  low  and  level  land,  sometimes  below  the  level  of  the 
Bea,  from  which  latter  it  is  protected  only  by  the  l-,e.ach  thrown 
dp  by  the  surf.  Tliis  tract  of  low  land  has  on  the  E.  side 
of  Madagascar,  a width  varying  from  20  to  50  miles;  on  the 
W.,  it  is  double  that  extent;  it  is  oversi)read  with  marshes, 
and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  malignant  fevers.  The  most 
elevated  table  land  of  Madagascar,  as  yet  known  to  Europe- 
ans, is  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Ankova,  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  island,  and  supposed  to  lie  from  4000  to  5000 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains 
— tho.se  of  Angavo  on  the  E.,  and  Ankaratra  on  the  S.W., 
attaining  an  absolute  height  perhaps  of  from  9000  to  10,000 
feet,  being  reckoned  among  the  highest  of  the  island.  The 
central  plateau  seems  also  to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
a belt  of  thick  forest,  which  reaches  down  to  the  maritime 
plains,  and  in  some  few  points  extends  even  to  the  sea-shore. 

Ji’ivers. — The  rivers  of  Madagascar  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rous; indeed,  there  is  hanily  another  country  in  the  world 
BO  copiously  watered ; yet  few  of  them  offer,  even  to  a mode- 
rate extent,  the  advantages  of  internal  navigation.  They 
fall  rapidly  from  the  highland  of  the  interior,  and  then 
spread  into  lakes  in  the  low  maritime  regions,  so  that  they 
reach  the  sea-shore  with  slow  and  fi'cble  streams,  unal)le  to 
overcome  the  tides  and  currents  of  the  ocean  ; hence  their 
mouths,  particularly  on  the  W.  coast,  are  all  barred.  On 
the  N.lVk  side  of  the  island,  where  the  elevated  coast  is 
broken  into  inlets  and  deep  bays,  the  rivers  which  flow  into 
these  are  often  accessible,  and  navigable  in  boats  to  some 
distance.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  is  the  Eetsibooka, 
which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bombetoka.  nearly  in  lat.  16°  S. 
This  inlet,  about  30  feet  deep,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
promontory  on  its  E.  side ; the  lower  portion,  towards  the 
sea,  forms  a secure  and  capacious  harbor,  capable  of  holding 
the  largest  fleets;  the  upper  portion  is  a shallow  lagoon, 
navigable  only  by  vessels  of  little  draught.  Boats  can 
ascend  the  Betsibooka  to  a distance  of  IGO  miles. 

Lul.es. — The  low  coasts  exhibit,  not  unfrequently.  chains 
of  lakes,  running  jiarallel  and  close  to  the  sea-shore,  formed, 
in  some  cases,  by  the  overflowing  of  the  barred  rivers;  in 
others,  by  the  sea;  and  are  fresh  or  salt  according  to  circum- 
stances. At  Ivondru,  near  Taniatave,  on  the  E.  coast,  the 
chain  of  lakes,  beginning  with  that  of  Nossi  Ye,  (many 
islands,)  extends  above  150  miles  along  the  coast,  and  the 
portages,  between  the  lakes,  rarely  exceeding  half  a mile, 
it  affords  a ready  means  of  communication  with  Andevo- 
rande.  whence  the  road  proceeds  to  the  ca])ital,  and  also  with 
the  river  Manguru.  In  the  interior  of  the  Lsland  are  seve- 
ral lake.-^ — known  chiefly  by  report. 

Geology. — According  to  the  missionary  accounts,  the  pre- 
vailing rocks  are  granite,  syenite,  and  pure  (juartz;  but 
they  mention,  also,  a long  sei-ies  of  stratifled  rocks,  which 
probably  compose  tlie  subordinate  ridge^s,  or  nearly  all  be- 
yond the  central  heights;  these  ai-e  clay-slate,  graywacke, 
sandstone,  limestone  of  different  ages,  some  containing  fos- 
sil reptiles;  and  some  being  fine  marble.  The  chief  deposits 
of  iron  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  volcanic  rocks.  The 
gold  and  silver  mines,  so  much  extolled  by  the  early  advo- 
cates of  colonization  in  Madagascar,  are  now  no  longer 
heard  of.  They  have,  however,iCopper,  manganese,  plum- 
bago. rock-salt,  an  important  article  of  inland  trade;  nitre, 
sulphur  from  pyrites,  and  it  is  said  that  excellent  coal  had 
been  found  near  the  sources  of  a river  falling  into  the  Bet- 
Bibooka. 

Climate. — The  heat,  on  the  coasts,  is  often  intense;  but  on 
the  highland  of  Ankova,  the  thermometer  rarely  rises  above 
85°;  in  the  winter  it  often  .sinks,  at  the  same  place,  to  40°; 
hail  and  sleet  are  frequent,  and  it  is  said  that  ice  is  often 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Ankaratra.  On  the  coasts,  the 
rains  are  nearly  constant,  beginning  in  the  evening  and 
la.sting  sometimes  all  night;  in  the  interior,  the  winter  is 
dry  and  agreeable.  The  IVIadagascar  fever  of  the  coasts  is 
as  fatal  to  the  natives  of  the  interior  as  to  Eurojieans;  and 
yet  only  Ankova,  with  some  elevated  spots  at  the  N.  extre- 
mity of  the  island,  and  at  the  S.,  near  Fort  Dauphin,  are 
exempt  from  it. 

Vegetation. — Although  the  interior  of  Madagascar  remains 
still  unexplored  by  botanists,  enough  is  known  of  the  vege- 
table productions  of  the  i.sland  to  prove  their  riclmess  and 
variety.  Of  400  j.lants  collected  there,  100  are  altogether 
new,  and  200  more  form  new  species.  The  most  importatit 
trees  are  the  Baobab,  {Adatisonia,)  the  Bavinala.  {Urania 
Bper.iosa.)  Filao,  (Casuarina  la juiseli folia.)  the  Kalia,  a tra- 
gus, fron)  the  filametitous  leaves  of  which  is  made  a kind 
of  cloth,  while  the  stem  furnishes  a drink  like  spruce-beer. 
The  Avoha,  which  furnishes  the  materials  of  a coarse 
Bort  of  paper;  the  Ambaravat.'-^i.  {Tapia  edulis.'^  feeding  the 
native  silk-worm;  the  Areca ; three  species  of  I’andamus, 
(bamboo;)  the  Azaina,  yielding  a gum  greatly  valued  as  a 
powerful  cement:  cojial  and  other  gums,  ebony;  the  Ba- 
viritsara.  {Agatlaqihylhnn  uromaticum.)  which  produces  a 
highly  flagrant  all-spice;  besides  these  are  numerous  dye.- 

Iing  woods,  varieties  of  Indian  fig;  tamarinds,  sugar-cane 
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trees  and  shrubs  yielding  gum  elastic,  (India  rubber.)  and 
the  zozoro  or  papyrus,  peculiar  to  the  island.  Ginger,  pep- 
per, and  indigo,  grow  wild  in  the  woods;  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  and  hemp,  are  also  cultivated.  Except  in  the  N.W. 
and  \V.,  where  the  fcakalavas  subsist  chiefly  on  arrow-root, 
the  principal  food  of  the  Madagassy  is  rice,  of  which  grain 
they  cultivate  11  species,  and  yet  its  introduction  into  the 
interior  is  said  to  be  comparatively  recent;  the  cocoa  nut, 
(on  the  coast,)  the  plantain  and  banana  are  of  still  later 
date.  Several  kinds  of  yams,  manioc,  maize,  millet,  beans, 
&c.,  add  to  the  general  abundance;  Besides  the  native  fruits, 
the  orange,  peach,  citron,  mulben-y,  and  even  grapes,  intro- 
duced by  Europeans,  are  now  widely  diffused  over  the  island : 
coffee  is  found  to  thrive  well,  and  10  or  12  vegetable  oils  are 
made  for  home  consumption. 

Zoology. — There  are  few  formidable  wild  animals  in  IMada- 
gascar,  and  the  list  of  its  beasts  of  prey  embraces  only  an 
ounce  or  small  leopard,  the  wild  dog,  wild  cat.  and  bushy- 
tailed  fox.  Crocodiles  are  numerous  in  most  of  the  rivers. 
Snakes  of  great  size  are  often  met  with  ; a species  of  ostrich  is 
.said  to  haunt  the  deserts.  Apes  are  numerous  in  the  woods. 
The  horned  cattle,  in  which  chiefly  consists  the  wealth  of 
the  Madagas.sy.  are  of  the  hunched  kind,  like  those  of  India. 
There  are,  how  ever,  wild  cattle  in  the  forests  w hich  have  no 
hunch.  Horses  have  recently  been  introduced. 

Penple.  Customs.  &c. — The  population  of  Madagascar  at 
the  present  day  affords,  in  variety  of  feature  and  complex- 
ion. proofs  of  its  having  sprung  from  different  races;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  perfect  unity  of  language  throughout 
the  i.sland  exhibits  such  a complete  blending  of  these  various 
races  as  could  have  been  effected  only  by  the  operation  of 
assimilating  influences  during  many  ages.  The  ruling  race 
in  Madagascar  is  also  the  fairest.  The  Ilovas,  or  Ovabs,  w lio 
have  established  their  sway  over  nearly  the  whole  i.sland, 
are  distinguished  from  the  other  natives  by  their  light  olive 
complexion,  the  aksence  of  thick  liji.s,  and  by  their  active 
figures;  they  are  well  made,  but  rather  under  the  middle 
size.  The  Sakalavas,  who  possess  the  M’.  coast  from  the  S. 
limit  of  Menabe  to  Cape  Amber,  are  (}uite  black,  with  thick 
lips,  crisped  or  woolly  hair,  but  not  depressed  features. 
They  are  tall,  strong,  and  vigorous,  very  fraiik  and  coura 
geous,  and,  though  inferior  to  the  Ilovas  in  aptitude, 
appear  superior  to  them  in  many  noble  (lualilies.  The.-e 
are  the  extremes  of  the  foir  and  dark  races.  The  Eetsilec 
tribe  are  of  a light  copper  color,  with  thic  k lips,  and  long 
hair.  Some  families  of  the  Antiiymfir.  in  Matitana.  lay  ( hum 
to  an  Arabian  origin,  and  call  themselves  Zafyndramira. 
the  children  of  Amina.  On  the  FI.  coast  may  be  found  alsr 
many  families  of  Indian  and  of  French  descent. 

The  chief  distinction  of  a great  man  is  to  have  many 
wives,  although  polygamy  is  familiarly  called  by  a name 
w'hich  signifies  “ the  cause  of  strife.”  The  number  cf  wives 
permitted  depends  on  the  man’s  rank,  but  must  be  less  than 
12 ; the  possession  of  a dozen  being  reserved  to  the  king 
alone.  As  silversmiths,  gunsmiths,  and  carpenters,  the  in 
habitants  rapidly  acquire  the  art  of  Europeans ; and,  wTtn 
Icwms  of  the  rudest  construction,  they  make  excellent  and 
hancksome  cloths.  The  religious  opinions  of  the  IMadagassy 
are  nowhere  clejudy  set  forth.  They  appear  to  believe  in  a 
good  and  an  evil  principle,  hut  their  chief  objects  of  worship 
are  idols,  rendered  formidable  by  the  arts  of  their  guardian 
priests. 

Government. — The  government  of  Madagascar  seems  to  be 
a monarchical  despotism.  Public  assemblies  ai-e  still  called 
and  addressed  by  the  sovereign,  but 'not  consulted.  The 
monarchy  is  hereditary;  but  the  order  of  succession  ap- 
yiears  not  to  be  fixed,  the  reigning  sovereign  affecting  to 
appoint  his  successors.  A body  of  judges  sits  constantly  in 
public  to  hear  complaints  and  settle  disputes,  but  they  are 
not  guided  by  any  written  code  of  laws.  Previous  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  the  island  appears  to  ha'NC  been 
divided  among  a great  number  of  independent  tribes ; but 
at  pre.sent  the  number  of  provinces  is  about  25,  each  being 
governed  by  a chief  subject  to  the  king. 

Histrrry. — The  English  established  a factory  in  St.  Augus- 
tine’s in  U'44.  but  the  climate,  and  hostility  of  the  nativcfi, 
compelled  them  to  abandon  it  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The 
F’rench  East  India  Company  made  settlements  on  the  E. 
coast  as  early  as  1642;  they,  too.  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
climate.  Their  attempts  to  colonize  the  E.  coast  were  re- 
commenced in  1745,  and  again  failed;  and,  in  1773,  the 
celebrated  adventurer,  Benyowsky,  encouraged  hy  the 
French  court,  conducted  an  expedition  to  Antongil  Bay, 
but,  being  thwarted  and  maligned  by  the  colonists  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  he  too  perished.  The  Isle  of  France,  or 
Mauritius,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Engli.sh.  .''ud 
the  F'rench  factories  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar  having  been 
always  considered  as  depending  on  that  colony,  the  governor. 
Sir  lioliert  Farquhar,  claimed,  by  jiroclamaiion,  in  1816, 
the  sovereignty  of  Madagascar.  This  was  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  that  island.  Badama.  born  in  17i)2, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Ankova  in  1808  Having 
been  sent  to  Great  Britain  to  be  educated,  he  roturueit  u) 
Tananarivo  in  1817.  This  prince  abolished  infanticide, 
and  discouraged,  us  much  as  possibt"  the  belief  in  witch- 
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craft  and  other  superstitions.  lie  formed  a repiular  army, 
Oil  ihe  model  of  the  Indian  sepoys,  trained  by  General 
(originally  Serjeant)  Brady,  a tV'est  Indian  mulatto.  With 
this  force,  30,000  including  artillery,  he  subdued  the  whole 
island.  lie  meditated  opening  roads  and  canals,  and  actu- 
ally commenced  cutting  through  the  necks  of  land  which 
Separate  the  lakes  along  the  coast.  lie  encouraged  the  Pro- 
testant missionaries,  an  1,  above  all,  their  schools,  which,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  had  increased  to  more  than  100.  af- 
fording the  means  of  instruction  to  nearly  5000  children. 
In  short,  Radama,  whose  principle  was  that  truth  and  just- 
ice were  the  foundations  of  his  throne,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  civilizers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  seeing  his  vast  projects  crowned  with  the  most 
brilliant  success,  when  his  queen,  a second  Clytemnestra, 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned  in  duly,  1828.  She,  with  her 
infamous  accomplice,  succeeded  to  the  throne;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  manifested  her  desire  to  undo,  as  fai-  as  possible, 
all  that  he  had  accomplished.  The  schools  were  (dosed,  and 
the  missionaries  left  the  island  in  1835;  since  which  the 
native  Christians,  who  had  become  numerous,  have  been 
subjected  to  cruel  persecution;  many  of  them  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  1850.  In  1846,  the  English  and  French  cruisers 
in  those  seas,  having  united  in  an  attempt  to  humble  the 
Ilovas,  by  attacking  some  forts  on  the  coast,  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  Pop.  estimated  at  4,700,000. — Adj.  and  inhab. 
SIadkgassy,  mad'e-gas'see,  or  Madecassee,  mad'e-kasfsee  or 
mal'gashf,  (Fr.  Malegache,  mdl'gdsh^) 

MADAIN,  a town  of  Asiatic,  Turkey.  See  IModain. 

MADALEN  A,  a little  island  of  South  America,  near  the  S. 
coast  of  Chiloe. 

MADALEXA.  See  Wagdalena. 

M.VDA.MPE,  md-dilnPpd,  a town  of  Ceylon,  on  a river  of 
the  same  name,  in  a beautiful  and  fertile  country.  P.  3000. 

MAD.4P0LL.\M,  md-dd-pol-lim/,  a maritime  town  of  Bri- 
tish India,  presidency  of  Madras,  43  miles  FI. ME.  of  Masuli- 
patam,  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  It  has  manufactures  of 
lomr  cotton  cloths. 

M.\DAll,  moh'daR/,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  and  11  miles 
from  Ivomorn.  Pop.  1411. 

3I.\DA11AS,  mohVloh'rOsh^  a village  of  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube,  co.  of  Bacs.  41  miles  S.W.  of  Szegedin.  Pop.  3536. 

IMADARASZ.  muh'duh'rdss/.  a market-town  of  Hungary, 
30.  of  Szabolcz,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Szegedin.  Pop.  7517. 

M.VDAR  ASZ,  a vil  lage  of  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  9 miles 
from  Szathmar-Xemeth.  Pop.  1316. 

M.\DAWASHvA,  a post-township  of  Aroostook  co.,  IMaine, 
bordering  on  New  Brunswick,  about  225  miles  N.E.  by  N. 
of  Augusta.  Pop.  585. 

MAD'AWAS/KA,  a F^rench  settlement  of  New  Brunswick, 
occupying  both  sides  of  the  i-iver  St.  John  at  intervals  for 
some  40  miles  above  the  Great  Falls. 

M.\D'BUR  Y,  a township  of  Strafford  co..  New  Hampshire, 
with  a station  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  3 miles 
from  Dover.  Pop.  496. 

M ADD  ADEN  A,  LA,  Id-mad-tU-lahia,  an  island  off  the  N. 
.z)ast  of  Sardinia.  10  miles  IV.  of  Longo-Sardo.  Pop.  1200. 
It  has  a small  town,  with  a good  harbor. 

M.VDD.VLONl,  mad-da-lohiee,  a city  of  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  15  miles  N. N.E.  of  Naples.  Pop.  17,798.  It 
has  a royal  college,  and  a noble  aqueduct,  built  by  Charles 
III.,  to  convey  water  to  the  cascades  in  the  royal  gardens 
of  Caserta.  Maddaloni  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Suessuhi. 

M ADDEH.J  EE,  m.ad'deh-jec',  a considerable  village  of  Sinde, 
28  miles  S.E.  of  Larkhana.  Lat.  27°  36'  N.,  Ion.  68°  34'  E. 

.M.\D'DENV1LLE,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

M AD'DRPv.TY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

MAD'DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVilts. 

MADH)0X,  a post-office  of  Hanover  co.,  Virginia. 

MADDY,  LOCH,  l6n  mid^dee.  a large  bay  of  Scotland,  m 
the  Hebrides,  on  the  FI.  .side  of  the  island  of  N.  Ui.st.  It 
has  numerous  branche.s.  and  a central  group  of  islands. 

MADFF.ALRA,  md-da-faPni,  or  METZDORF,  mStsMoRf,  a 
village  of  Austria,  Transylvania,  on  the  Altllus.s,  about  80 
miles  from  Kronstadt.  Pop.  1145. 

,M.\DEMIURST.  a parish  of  Fhigland.  co.  of  Sussex. 

1^I.\DKIR.V.  mi-dee'ra.  (Port.  pron.  mi-d.Ve-rA  or  ml-dr\/r^.) 
an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Portugal, 
about  440  miles  off  the  W.  coast  of  Morocco,  between  32° 
36'  and  32°  .53'  N.  lat.,  and  16°  40'  and  17°  20'  W.  Ion.  It  is 
t ' miles  long,  and  12  miles  broad.  It  consists  of  a mass  of 
volcanic  rocks,  whose  highest  peak  reaches  an  ehivalion  of 
upwards  of  6000  feet.  Through  the  \V.  half  of  the  island 
luns  a central  ridge,  about  5000  feet  high,  oit  which  is  an 
sxUmsive  idain  called  Paul  de  Serra.  F'rom  the  central 
mass,  steep  ridges  extend  to  the  coast,  where  th(‘y  form 
perpendicular  precipices  of  from  1000  to  2000  feet  high. 
These  cliffs  are  interrupted  by  a few  small  bays,  where 
a richly-cultivated  valley  approaches  the  water  between 
abrupt  precipices,  or  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
rugged  hills.  These  narrow  bays  are  the  sites  of  the  vil- 
lages (ff  Madeira.  'J'he  road  round  the  island  is,  in  many 
olacos,  exceedingly  picturesque,  passing  often  between  lofty 
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cliffs,  or  along  the  front  of  precipices  overhanging  the 
sea.  The  mountain  steeps  of  Madeira  are  clothed  with  a 
remai'kably  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure.  Terraces  are  visi 
pie  on  every  side,  and  every  available  and  acces.siblc  rpot  is 
turned  to  advantage.  The  richest  vine  district,  and  the 
part  where  grows  the  Malmsey  grajic,  is  the  vall(>y  of  th. 
Cama  do  Lobo.s,  on  the  8.  .side  of  the  island.  In  good  years 
the  quantity  of  wine  produced  is  25.000  pipes;  in  recent 
tiuK's,  however,  it  has  been  reduced  to  15,000  pipes;  and.  in 
1852,  a disease  having  destroyed  ttie  vines,  the  (iuantity  of 
wine  obtained  was  only  400  pipes,  at;d  so  bad  in  (lualiTy  a? 
only  to  be  suitable  for  being  made  into  vinegar.  In  the 
lower  portions  of  the  island,  groves  of  orange  aiid  lemon 
trees  are  mingled  with  the  vineyards;  higher  up.  banan.as, 
figs,  pomegranates,  &c.,  are  seen;  and  again,  still  higherl 
the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone — namely,  apph's,  currants, 
pears,  and  peaches.  Coffee  and  arrow-root,  both  of  excellent 
quality,  are  a'so  grown.  Wheat.  barUpv.  rye.  and  Indian 
corn  ai-e  raised,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  about  one-fifth  of 
the  quantity  consumed.  The  climate  of  Madeira  is  very 
equable,  ami  famed  for  its  salubrity:  the  mean  temperature 
is  65°,  and  the  extremes  74°  and  63°  It  is  consid(>red  very 
healthy,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids,  particularly 
those  suffering  from  pulmonary  affections.  Cajiital,  Fuu- 
chal.  The  language  of  51adeira  is  l*ortugues(\ 

The  group  of  islands  called  the  MAntiiiA  Islanus  or  Ma- 
deira Group,  consi.sts  of  the  two  islands  of  Madeira  and 
Porto  Santo,  and  the  three  islets  calh'd  the  De.-erta.s.  in 
lat.  32°  3'  to  33°  7'  N.,  Ion.  16°  13'  to  16°  38'  W.  This  group 
appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name 
of  Purinirarict  Insida>.  They  were  discovered  by  Don  .Joao 
Gonzales  Zarco,  and  Trisfiio  Vaz.  in  1420:  the  name  Ma- 
deira was  giv(m  to  the  itrincipal  island,  from  the  mugnifi- 
cent  forests  of  building-timber  (in  Portuguese,  Madeira] 
which  then  covered  it.  Pop.  about  110,000.  See  Deseri  as*. 
Las,  and  Porto  Sa.nto. 

MADLIRA  or  MADERA,  mi-dih-L  or  CAYART,  ki-l  ree', 
a river  of  South  -America,  in  Brazil,  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Beni  and  Mamore,  in  lat.  10°  30'  S..  Ion.  65°  40'  W., 
whence  it  Hows  N.E.  700  miles,  and  joins  the  Amazon  in  .3° 
30'  S.  lat..  and  about  .58°  \V.  Ion.  Including  the  Mamore.  its 
principal  branch,  which  some  consider  as  the  true  Madera, 
it  has  a length  of  from  1500  to  2000  miles,  for  near  1090  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  F’or  500  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is 
at  all  times  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  6 feet;  above  this, 
between  lat.  8°  50'  and  11°  S.,  the  navigation  is  interrupted 
by  17  cataracts;  for  500  miles  above  the  cataracts  or  rapids, 
it  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats.  In  tbe  lower  500  miles 
of  its  cour.se,  the  depth  varies  from  27  to  200  feet;  above  the 
rapids  it  is  generally  from  20  to  30  feet.  IMadeira  derives 
its  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  timber  (Madera)  or  logs 
brought  down  by  the  periodical  Hoods.  See  .Mamore. 

MADEIRA  ISLAXD.S.  S(>e  Madeira. 

MADEIli.AVILLE,  a village  of  Indiana,  on  the  New  Albany 
and  Michigan  City  Railroad,  44  miles  S.  of  Michigan  City. 

M.ADELEY,  mA.Plee,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Salop,  on  the  Severn,  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Shrewsbury. 
Pop.  in  1851,  8525.  It  has  an  iron  bridge  acro.ss  the  Severn 
of  1 arch  of  100  feet  span  ; a handsome  church,  a market- 
house,  iron-works,  manufactures  of  porcelain,  and  coal-mines. 

M.ADELEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford.  4,1  miles 
W.S.AV.  of  Newcastle,  on  the  London  and  N.  W.  Railway. 

MADEX,  mA'den,  a term  of  Arabic  origin,  signifying 
“metal”  or  “mine.”  furnishing  the  root  of  .Almaden,  Keb- 
BAN  Maden,  Argiiana  Madex.  &c..  which  see. 

IM.ADKRA,  a river  of  Brazil.  See  Madeira. 

M.ADERXO,  rad-d^R'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  go- 
vernment of  Milan.  20  miles  N.E.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  1452. 

M.ADHAJRAJPOOR,  mSd  h3j-rdj-poor',  a town  of  Hindos- 
tan.  province  of  Rajpootana,  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  .Teypoor. 

M.ADIGNANO.  md-deen-y^no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
government  of  Milan,  on  the  Serio.  Pop.  1156. 

MADHNGLEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

MADION,  md'de-on'.  a Dutch  residency  of  the  island  of 
Java,  on  its  S.  coast,  with  a town  of  the  .same  name. 

MADIllAN,  md'dee'rftN«^  a town  of  F’rance,  department  of 
Ilautes- Pyrenees.  23  miles  N.N.\Y.  of  Tarbe.s.  Pop.  1300. 

MADHSOX,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  New  York, 
has  an  area  of  620  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Oneida  Lake,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Unadilla  liiver, 
and  is  drained  by  the  head  branches  of  the  Chenango  River. 
Gypsum,  water  limestone,  and  common  limestone  are  found 
in  abundance,  and  some  iron  ore  and  marl  occur.  It  has 
also  a salt  spring  and  two  sulphur  .springs.  The  Erie  Canal, 
the  Clienango  Canal,  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
traverse  this  county.  Organized  in  1806,  and  named  in 
honor  of  James  Madison,  fourth  president  of  the  United 
States.  Capital  Morrisville.  Pop.  43,545. 

MADISON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Virginia, 
has  an  area  of  280  square  miles.  The  Rapidan  Riv(w  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  S.,  S.K.,  and  S.W. ; it  is  also  drained  by 
Robertson’s  and  Hazel  River, s,  which  ri.se  within  its  limits 
The  Blue  Ridge  forms  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the  county; 
the  surface  is  diversified  by  other  elevations,  and  is  noted 
for  the  sublimity  of  its  scenery.  'The  soil  of  the  valleys  is 
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fertile.  Extensive  beds  of  copper  ore  are  found  in  the  Blue 
’.{jdge,  but  are  not  worked  at  present.  Organized  in  1792. 
< ,5ai)ital,  Madisontowu.  Pop.  8854,  of  whom  4457  were  free, 
i,nd  4^397  slaves. 

MADISON,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
lordering  on  Tennessee;  area  estimated  at  450  square  miles, 
rt  is  intersected  by  French  Broad  River.  The  surface  is 
moimtainou.s.  the  county  lying  on  the  S.K.  declivity  of  Bald 
Mountain.  The  land  produces  good  pasturage.  The  county 
wa.s  formed  in  1850,  from  Buncombe  and  Yancey  counties. 
Capita!.  Marshall.  Pop.  in  1800.  ,5908. 

.M.A BISON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Georgia, 
ha.s  an  area  of  about  300  sejuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Noith  and  South  J'orks  of  Broad  River,  which  unite  at  its 
S.E.  extremity.  The  soil  in  the  northern  part  is  poor,  and 
in  the  south-eastern  productive.  Gold  and  granite  are  found, 
and  iron  ore  is  abundant  in  the  county.  Capital,  Daniels- 
ville.  l*op.  5933,  of  whom  3941  were  free. 

MADISON,  a county  of  Florida,  bordering  on  Gex)rgia  and 
the  Gulf  of  3Iexico,  contains  about  2500  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Suwanee  Bivci’,  and  on  the  IV.  by 
tho  Ocilla  River.  The  surface  is  undulating.  Capital,  Madi- 
non.  I*op.  7779,  of  whom  3530  were  free. 

MADISON,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Alabama,  bordering 
on  Tennessee,  has  an  area  of  850  sipiare  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  Flint  and  Paint  Rock  Creelts,  aflluents  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Piiver,  which  forms  tho  S.  boundary.  The  surface  is 
hilly;  tho  soil  is  very  fertile  and  extensively  cultivated. 
Limestone  underlies  a large  part  of  the  surface.  This  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Memi)his  and  Charleston  Railroad. 
County-seat,  Huntsville.  Madison  county  is  one  of  the 
most  densely  peopled  portions  of  the  state.  Pop.  26,451,  of 
whom  11,878  were  free,  and  14,573  slaves. 

M.\DIS0.V,  a count.v  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Mississippi, 
has  an  area  of  about  740  square  miles.  The  Pearl  Biver 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.E , and  the  Big  Black  washes 
its  N.W.  border.  Tlie  soil  is  productive.  The  railroad  which 
extends  from  .Tackson  to  Tenne.ssee  passes  through  the 
county.  Capital,  Canton.  Pop.  23,382,  of  whom  5264  were 
free,  and  is, 118  slaves. 

M.VDISON,  a parish  in  tho  N.E.  part  of  Louisi.ana,  border- 
ing on  the  Mississi])pi.  contains  640  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  IV.  bj'  Macon  Bayou,  and  intersected  by  the 
navigable  river  Tensas.  The  surface  is  low;  the  soil  is. allu- 
vial and  fertile.  Caintal,  Richmond.  Pop.  14,133,  of  whom 
1656  were  free. 

MADISON,  a new  county  towards  the  E.  part  of  Texas, 
formed  in  1850  from  Grimes  and  Walker  counties,  has  an 
area  of  about  580  square  miles,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
river  Trinity,  and  drained  by  Bidais  Creek.  Pop.  2238. 

M.^DISON,  a county  in  the  N.W.  pai  t of  Arkansa.s,  border- 
ing on  Missouri,  contains  1030  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  main  fork  of  White  River,  by  War  Eagle  River,  and 
by  King  River.  Tho  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and  val- 
leys; the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  An  active  emigration  has 
been  directed  to  this  section  for  a few  years  past.  Capital, 
Huntsville.  Pop.  7740,  of  whom  7444  were  free. 

MADISON,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Tennessee,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  550  S(]uare  miles.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Forked  Deer  River,  and  the  North 
Fork  of  the  same  rises  within  its  limits.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Capital,  Jackson.  Pop.  21,535,  of  whom  11,523  were  free, 
and  10,012  slaves. 

MADISON,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Kentucky, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  500  square  miles.  The  Kentucky 
River  forms  its  entire  boundary  on  the  N.,  and  it  is  also 
drained  by  Silver  and  Paint  Lick  Creeks.  The  surface  is 
undul.'iting.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Limestone  under- 
lies a part  of  the  surface.  Capital,  Richmond.  Pop.  17,207, 
of  whom  11,173  w’ere  free,  and  60-34  slaves. 

31.\DISON.  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Ohio,  has 
an  area  of  480  square  miles.  It  is  inter.sected  by  Dai’by  and 
Little  Darby  Creeks,  and  also  drained  by  the  sources  of 
Little  Miami  River,  and  of  Dtter  Creek.  I'he  surface  i.s 
ueaily  level.  The  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Columbus  and  Xenia  Railroad,  and  by  the  Columbus  and 
Piqua  Railroad.  Capital,  London.  Pop.  13,015. 

M ADISO.N,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Indiana,  con- 
tains 400  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  IVhite  River,  Fall 
Creek,  and  Pipe  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly 
lev(*L  and  was  originally  covered  with  heavy  timber.  The 
soil  is  e.xtremely  fertile.  The  couTity  contains  valuable 
quari  ;■]  of  limestone  and  marble.  It  is  inter-sected  by  the 
CiUoinuati  and  Chicago  Railroad,  and  by  tho  Bellefontaine 
LiiU'.  Organized  in  1823.  Capital,  Anderson.  Pop.  16,518. 

M ADISON.  a county  in  the  S.AV.  part  of  Illinois,  bordering 
on  the  Mississii)pi  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
and  nearly  0])posite  St.  Louis.  Area  about  690  square  mites. 
It  is  intersected  by  Cahokia  Creek,  and  also  dr.alned  by  Silver 
Creek  and  its  branches.  The  surface  is  elevated  and  undu- 
lating, diversified  by  prairies  aT)d  woodlands.  The  river 
bottom  below  Alton  is  several  miles  wide,  and  bounded  on 
tins  E.  by  a blulf  which  rises  from  100  to  200  feet.  The  soil 
is  remarkably  fertile,  and  is  extensively  cultivated.  Stono- 
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coal  and  limestone  are  abundant  on  the  banks  of  tho  river 
near  Alton.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Alton  .and 
'I’erre  Haute  Railroad,  and  by  the  Chicago  Alton  aud  St. 
Louis  Railroad,  Capital.  Edwardsville.  Pop.  31,251. 

MADISON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Missouri,  lias  an 
area  of  about  625  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  St. 
Francis  River,  and  Castor  Creek,  flowing  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
also  drained  by  More’s  and  Big  Creeks.  The  soil  ..■»  generally 
thin.  Limestone  and  .sandstone  are  the  prineip^i  rocks  of 
the  county.  Iron  and  lead  are  abundant,  and  a small  quan- 
tity of  copper  i.s  found  in  connexion  with  the  lead.  The  La 
Motte  miue,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  county,  has  yielded  about 
1,000,000  pounds  of  lead  in  a single  year.  In  the  N.W.  part 
is  a remarkable  eminence,  called  Pilot  Knob,  which  is  covered 
with  the  micaceous  oxide  of  iron.  Capital,  Fredericktown. 
Population,  5664,  of  whom  5197  were  free. 

MADISON,  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  576  square  miles.  The  North  and  IMiddle 
Rivers,  affluents  of  the  Des  Moines,  traverse  the  county  from 
IV.  to  E. ; it  is  also  drained  by  Prairie  Branch  of  Sliddle 
River.  The  surface  comprises  extensive  prairies;  the  soil  is 
productive.  Large  beds  of  stone-coal  are  found.  Capital, 
Winterset.  Pop.  7339. 

MADISON,  a post-town.ship  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
E.  side  of  Kennebec  River,  about  35  miles  N.of  Augusta. 
Pop.  1615. 

MADISON,  a post-village  and  township  of  New  Haven  co., 
Connecticut,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  New  Haven 
and  New  London  Railroad,  21  miles  E.  of  New  Haven.  The 
village  contains  a Congregational  and  a Methodist  church, 
an  academy,  and  several  stores.  Manufacturing  and  ship- 
building are  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  1865. 

• MADISON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Madison  co., 
New  A'ork,  on  the  CheJiango  Caual,  and  on  the  Cherry  Yalley 
Turnpike,  95  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  The  village  con- 
tains 2 or  3 churches.  Brookfield  .\cademy,  and  several  stores. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  2457 : of  the  village,  about  300. 

MADISON,  formerly  BOTTLE  HILL,  a post-village  in 
Chatham  town.ship,  Morris  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the  Morris 
and  Essex  Railroad,  about  14  miles  W.  of  Newark,  contains 
2 churches,  an  aiiademy.  and  above  100  houses. 

IM ADISON,  a township  of  Armstiong  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1440. 

MADISON,  a township,  Clarion  co..  Pennsylvania.  P.  2139 

M ADISON, a townshiii,Columbiaco..Pennsylv.ania.  P.1146. 

MADI.-^ON,  a township,  Luzerneco..Pennsylvania.  P.  1189. 

MADISON,  a township,  Montour  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

M.^DISON, atownshlpofPerry co., Pennsylvania.  P.1534. 

MADISON,  a post-village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Hempfield  Railroad,  6 miles  S.W.  Greensburg. 

MADISON,  a station  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria,  Rail- 
road, 4 miles  from  Gordonsville,  Virginia. 

MADISON,  a post-village  of  Rockingham  co..  North  C.iro- 
lina,  on  Dan  River,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mayo,  116  miles 
N.W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  about  400. 

MADISON,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Morgan 
CO.,  Georgia,  on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  103  miles  \VL  of  Au- 
gusta, and  43  miles  N.N.W.  of  Milledgoville.  It  has  a plea- 
sant and  healthy  situation,  surrounded  by  a beautiful  and 
fertile  country.  This  place  has  long  been  distinguished  for 
excellent  schools,  and  at  the  present  time  it  contains  4, 
which  are  in  a prosperous  condition,  namely,  the  Baptist 
Collegiate  Institute,  the  5Iadison  Female  College,  (Methodist,J 
the  Madison  Male  Academy,  and  a high  school  for  boys. 
About  250  pupils  receive  instruction  here.  JIadison  is  a 
place  of  active  trade,  and  a market  for  the  cotton  raised  in 
the  vicinity.  From  20.000  to  25,000  bales  are  received  here 
annually.  The  value  of  goods  sold  in  a year  exceeds  ,f2,30.000 
It  has -4  churches  and  1 steam  cotton-mill.  The  resident 
pop.  is  about  1600. 

MADISON,  a po.st-offlce  of  Jefferson  co.,  Texas. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Sevier  co.,  Arkansas. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2490. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Clarke  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  961. 

M ADIS'  )N,  a township  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio.  I ’op.  1191, 

MADISON,  a township  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1188. 

M.VDISON.  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1348. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  28t>4, 

MADISON,  a township  of  Guernsey  co  , Ohio.  Po]).  1263. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Highland  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  2755. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2081. 

MADISON,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  E.  part  of 
Lake  co.,  Ohio,  on  both  sides  of  Graml  River,  and  on  the 
Cleveland  aud  Erie  lliiilroad,  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cleveland. 
Pop.  2389. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  928. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio.  P.  1842. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Perry  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  825. 

MADI.sON.  a township  of  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  913. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Sandusky  co.,  Ohio.  Poj  881. 

MADISON,  a village  of  Ingham  co.,  -Michigan,  ’30  uilea 
W.N.IV.  of  Detroit. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan.  P.-.Wft 

MADISON,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co.,  Michlgfji. 
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MADISON,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  919. 

]S1  ADISON,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  665. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  673. 

M ADISON,  a township  of  Daviess  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1116. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1065. 

IM  ADISON,  a post-township  of  Jen'ersou  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
8130.  , ^ ^ . 

MADISON,  a flourishing  city,  river-port,  and  seat  of  jus- 
tice of  .Icflerson  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  River,  90  miles 
below  Cincinnati,  44  miles  above  Louisville,  and  86  miles 
S.S.K.  of  Indianapolis,  in  lat.  38°  46' N.,  Ion.  85°  21' W.  It 
is  advant.ageonsly  situated  for  trade,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  state  in  population  and  importance.  Steam- 
boats make  daily  passages  between  this  port  and  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville.  The  navigation  is  usually  open  all  winter 
in  ordinary  seasons.  Several  steamboats  are  owned  here. 
Madison  is  the  S.  terminus  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Madison 
Railroad,  which  was  completed  in  1848,  and  is  doing  a large 
business  in  conveying  freight  and  passengers.  'The  city  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a valley  nearly  3 miles  in  length, 
which  is  enclosed  on  the  N.  by  steep  and  rugged  hills  about 
400  feet  high.  The  site  is  elevated  30  or  40  feet  above  the 
highest  floods.  Madison  is  well  built,  containing  a largo 
proportion  of  brick  houses.  It  contains  a line  court-house, 
3 public  halls,  13  churches,  2 public  libraries,  a United  States 
hospital,  2 market-houses,  4 banks,  and  3 large  public  schools. 
Two  newspapers  are  i)ublished  here.  Several  ol  the  streets 
are  paved,  and  lighted  with  giis.  Here  are  4 flouring-mills, 
3 iron  foundries  with  machine-shops  1 brass  foundry,  several 
planing-mills,  and  a dry-dock.  The  building  ol  steamboats 
is  an  important  lu'anch  of  industry  here.  Pop.  in  1850,  in- 
cluding North  Madison,  8681;  in  1860,  9068;  in  1865,  about 
14,000. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana. 
Poi).  9.51. 

M.ADISON,  a township  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  981. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Indiana. 

M.ADISON,  a townshii*  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1189. 

MADISON,  a township  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Tipton  co.,  Indiana.  Popular 
tion,  1195. 

MADL'ON,  a towTiship  of  Johnson  co.,  Missouri. 

MADISON,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Missouri,  12  miles 
W.uf  Paris,is  in  a rich  farming  district  which  abounds  in  coal. 

.M.VDISON,  capital  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  seat  of 
justice  of  Dane  co.,  is  jileasaiuly  situated  on  an  isthmus 
betaeen  Lakes  Mendota  and  Monona,  80  miles  W.  of  IMil- 
wai.kie,  and  132  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago,  in  hit.  43°  5' N., 
Ion.  89°  20'  W.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a broad  valley, 
sui  rounded  by  heights  from  which  the  city  can  be  seen  at 
a distance  of  several  miles.  The  isthmus  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  in  width.  Lake  Itlendota,  which  lies  on 
the  N.W.  side  of  the  town,  is  6 miles  long  by  4 miles  wide. 
It  is  a beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  clean  gravelly  shores. 
The  depth  is  sulticient  for  navigation  by  steamboats,  and 
is  estimated  at  about  60  feet.  Lake  Monona  is  rather  smaller. 
When  this  place  was  selected  for  the  seat  of  government,  in 
1836,  it  contained  no  building  but  a solitary  log  cabin.  The 
new  Capitol  is  a beautiful  structure,  built  of  stone  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $500,000,  standing  on  ground  70  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lakes,  and  in  the  centre  of  a public  park.  The  streets 
which  lead  from  the  Capitol  towards  the  cardinal  points 
descend  gradually  to  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  excepting  the 
one  which  extends  westward  to  College  Dill.  On  this  emi- 
nence, 1 mile  W.  of  the  Capitol,  and  about  125  feet  above 
the  lake,  is  situated  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  was 
instituted  in  1849.  Throe  newspapers  are  issued  here.  It 
contains  4 banks,  12  churches,  80  stores,  2 iron  foundries,  a 
woollen  factory,  and  several  steam-mills.  The  author  of 
'*  Western  Portraiture”  gives  the  following  lively  sketch  of 
this  place  and  its  environs:  — “Madison  perhaps  combines 
and  overlooks  more  charming  and  diversified  scenery  to 
please  the  eye  of  fancy  and  promote  health  and  jileasure, 
than  any  other  town  in  the  IVest;  and  in  the.se  respects 
it  surpa.sses  every  other  state  capital  in  the  Union.  Its 
bright  lakes,  fresh  groves,  rippling  rivulets,  shady  dales, 
and  flowery  meadow  lawns,  are  commingled  in  greater  i)ro- 
fusion,  and  disijosed  in  more  pictures(pie  order  than  we 
have  ever  elsewhere  beheld.  . . . Nor  is  it  less  note- 

worthy for  its  business  advantages  and  its  healthful  position. 
Situatfid  on  elevated  ground,  amid  delightful  groves  and 
[)roductive  lands,  well  above  the  cool,  clear  lakes,  it  must 
1)0  healthy;  while  the  abundance  and  convenience  of  fine 
streams  and  water-power  must  facilitate  a sound  and  rapid 
ailvancement  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.”  It  is 
fr<'(iuented  by  pleasure-seekers  iis  a i)lace  of  summer  resort. 
Railroads  radiate  from  Madison  towards  the  East,  West, 
and  South,  connecting  it  with  Milwaukie,  Chicago,  and  the 
Mississippi  River.  Since  its  origin  this  place  has  stejidily 
and  rapidly  increased.  Pop.  in  1840,  .376;  in  1850, 1525;  in 
1853,  about  3500;  in  1860,  6611 ; in  1865,  about  10,000. 

MAD'ISONBURG.  a nnst-ofl\''“  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio. 

M ADISON  CE.NTRE,  a post-village  of  Somerset  CO.,  Maine, 
about  40  miles  N.  of  Augusta. 


MADISON  COURT  HOUSE,  capital  of  Madison  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, 70  mile.s  N.W.  of  Richmond,  and  96  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. It  contains  several  churches,  and  there  are  5 flouring- 
mills  in  its  vicinity.  It  has  a healthy  situation  on  high 
ground,  and  commands  a beautiful  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Pop.  about  800. 

MADISON  COURT  HOUSE,  a post-viiip.ge,  capital  of  Madi- 
son co.,  Florida,  about  50  miles  E.  of  Tallahassee. 

MADISON  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-oflice  of  Madison  co., 
Alabama. 

MADISON  MILLS,  a post  village  of  Madison  co.,  Virginia, 
has  a woollen  factory. 

MADISON  SFKINOS,  a post-village  of  Madi.son  co., 
Georgia,  on  the  N.  fork  of  Broad  River,  94  miles  N.  of  Mil- 
ledgeville.  It  is  a place  of  summer  resort. 

]M  ADISON’S  RIVER,  the  middle  branch  of  the  three  which 
go  to  form  the  Missouri  River,  rises  near  Sublette’s  Lake, 
and  flows  nearly  N.  to  join  Jefferson’s  River. 

MADISON  UNIVERSITY.  See  Hamilton',  New  York. 

MAIPISONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. on  Pearl  River,  21  miles  N.E.  of  .Tackson. 

MADISONVILLE.  a post-village  of  St.  Tammany  parish, 
Louisiana,  on  the  Chefuucte,  35  miles  N.  of  New  Orleans. 

MADISONVILLE,  a po.st-village,  capital  of  .Monroe  co., 
Tenne.'^see,  172  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nashville,  contains  a court- 
house and  several  stores. 

IM ADISON  VI LLE,  a post-village,  ca.pital  of  Hopkins  co., 
Kentucky,  200  miles  W.S.AV.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  an  academy,  and  2 churches. 

MADISONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio, 
about  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

M.VDISONVILLE,  a postvillage  in  Ralls  co.,  Missouri,  80 
miles  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

IMADISWEIL,  mi^dis-wiie',  a town  of  Switzerl.and,  canton 
and  22  miles  N.E.  of  Peru,  on  the  Langeteu,  an  affluent  of 
t’ne  Aar.  l*o)).  2126. 

M ADJEllY’DROOG.  md-jSa-e  droog',  a town  and  strong 
hill  fort  of  South  India,  62  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Bangalore.  In 
the  town  are  some  magnificent  pagodas. 

MADJICOSI.MA  (mS-je-ko-see/md)  ISLANDS,  an  archi- 
pelago in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  Formosa  and  the  Loo- 
choo  Islands.  I’rincipal  islands,  Typinsan,  Pa-tching-.san, 
Calayan,  and  Babuyan.  Pop.  estimated  at  11,238.  They 
are  all  subject  to  Loo  choo.  Some  of  the  i.^^lands  are  moun- 
tainous, and  all  are  highly  fertile.  Until  visited  by  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  in  1845-46,  they  were  almost  wholly  un- 
known. 

MAD'LEY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

AIAD'OC.  a postrvillage  of  Canada  AVest,  co.  of  Hastings, 
within  li  miles  of  Hay  Lake,  28  miles  N.  of  Belleville.  Pop. 
about  250. 

MADOeSA,  moh'do'chOh',  a village  of  Hungary,  Thither 
Danube,  4 miles  from  Paks.  Pop.  1236. 

MADO^NIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a group  in  Sicily,  extending 
for  about  16  miles  N.AV.  and  S.E.,  between  the  rivers  Grande 
and  Pollina. 

MADRAS,  ma-drass^,  a maritime  city  of  British  India,  capi- 
tal of  the  presidency  of  Aladras,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast ; lat. 
(Observatory)  13°  4'  6”  N.,  Ion.  80°  14'  E.  It  is  situated  on  an 
open,  sterile,  and  sandy  .shore,  without  a harbor  or  landing 
place,  and  exposed  to  the  swell  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which 
breaks  upon  the  beach  with  great  violence;  ves.^els  in  the 
roadstead,  that  do  not  instantly  make  for  sea  on  the  signal 
of  foul  vjeather  from  the  master  attendant’s  office,  are  often 
lost.  A great  part  of  Madras  consists  of  what  is  called  the 
Black  Town,  containing  the  native  and  East  Indian  (or 
mixed)  population,  with  a few  European  families.  It  is 
very  closely  and  irregularly  built,  with  brick  houses  and 
biTniboo  huts;  but  the  garden-houses  in  the  vicinity,  in 
which  the  Europeans  chiefiy  reside,  are  very  neat,  generally 
only  one  story  high,  nicely  smoothed  over  with  fine  white 
lime,  and  embowered  among  trees  and  bushes.  The  city  is 
built  on  a dead  level,  and,  with  the  suburbs,  which  are  now 
very  extensive,  occupies  an  area  of  27  square  miles.  Most 
of  the  Europeans,  and  some  of  the  East  Indians,  live  in 
detached  houses  in  the  environs.  The  public  offices  and 
storehouses  which  line  the  beach  are  imposing  structures, 
with  colonnades  to  the  upper  stories,  supported  by  rustic 
bases  arched,  all  of  the  fine  Madras  chunam,  smooth,  hard, 
and  polished  as  marble.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest 
in  Ahadras  is  its  citadel,  Fort  St.  George,  which  commands 
the  Black  Town  and  the  Roads,  and  may  be  considered  the 
nucleus  of  the  city.  It  was  built  in  1639,  and  is  admirably 
situated  for  the  defence  of  the  town  and  shipping.  It  con- 
tains a church,  the  barracks,  and  an  arsenal,  with  arms 
for  50,000  men  ; a nnirble  statue  of  Lord  Cornwallis  i.s  erected 
in  the  great  square.  The  Government  House,  the  church 
of  St.  George,  and  some  of  the  other  public  buildings,  are 
hamlsome  structures.  The  other  principal  biiilding.s  are 
several  Episcopal  and  Armenian  cnurches,  an  elegant  Pres- 
byterian church.  Independent,  Wesleyan  chai)e!s,  and  !*o- 
man  Catholic  cathedrals  and  chapels.  Be.sides  a high  school 
and  a medical  college,  supported  by  Government,  there  are 
large  missionary  institution.s — that  of  the  Free  church  has 
700  pupils;  the  Scottish  Establishment,  400;  2 grammar 
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schools,  and  several  other  schools.  Madras  is  the  chief 
seat  of  all  the  government  offices  for  its  presidency,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  a hoard  of  revenue,  marine  hoard,  Ac. 
Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  its  position,  it  is  a 
place  of  extensive  trade.  In  the  Roads,  ships  moor  off  the 
shore  in  from  7 to  9 tiithoms.  From  Octoher  to  January, 
storms  and  tyidioons  prevail,  and  from  the  15th  of  Octoher 
the  flag-staff  is  struck,  us  a signal  for  ships  not  to  anchor 
till  the  15th  of  Decemher.  N.  of  Fort  St.  George  is  a new, 
elegant  lighthouse,  126  feet  high,  which,  in  clear  weather, 
can  be  seen  40  miles  at  sea.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
cotton  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom,  grain  from  .\mei'ica, 
wines,  spirits,  metals,  sugar,  stationery,  hetel-nuts,  piece- 
goods.  silk,  horses,  jewelry.  Ac.  Exports — cotton,  grain, 
indigo,  cotton  piece-goods,  saltpetre,  pepper,  Ac.  The  exports 
in  1844-5  amounted  in  value  to  £1.641,462,  and  the  imports 
to  £1,046.894.  In  1847-8,  the  value  of  the  former  was 
£1.277,296,  and  of  the  hitter,  £787.148.  The  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madras  presents  a remarkable  contrast  to  its 
barren,  sandy  shore,  having,  indeed,  the  apiiearance  of  a 
fine  park;  flowers  of  every  kind  abound,  and  the  roads  are 
bordered  with  fine  avenues  of  trees,  inter.spersed  -with  the 
bungalows  and  the  residences  of  the  English. 

Madras  was  founded  in  1639.  liy  the  English,  who  obtained 
the  grant  of  a piece  of  ground  from  the  rajah  ofChandgherry, 
for  the  erection  of  a town  and  f rt.  A native  village  of  the 
name  of  .Madras  formed  the  site  of  the  present  town.  It 
soon  became  a flourishing  city,  and  the  chief  station  of  the 
English  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  In  1702.  it  was  be.^ieged 
by  i)aood  Khan,  but  was  bravely  and  successfully  defended 
against  him.  In  1744.  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  kept 
it  until  1749,  when  peace  was  made,  and  the  place  was  re- 
stored to  the  English.  In  1758,  it  was  again  besieged  by 
the  French,  under  the  celebrated  Lally,  who  was  obliged  to 
retreat  after  a siege  of  two  months.  In  1769.  Madras  was 
threatened  Viy  Ilyder  All.  who  encamped  his  army  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  fort,  and  compelled  the  English  to  enter 
into  a treaty  with  him.  P.  in  1839,  462.951 ; in  1851.  720.000. 

3IAD11AS.  PRESIDENCY  OF,  one  of  the  great  territorial 
divisions  of  Briti.sh  India,  borrnded  on  the  N.  hy  the  presi- 
dencies cf  Bengal  and  Bombay,  the  Nizam’s  dominions,  and 
Nagpoor,  and  on  the  E.,  W.,  and  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  compri.ses  the  larger  proportion  of  peninsular  llindostan, 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  Carnatic,  and.  extending  across  j 
the  peninsula,  includes  all  the  British  territory — Malabar, 
Canara,  Ac. — S.  and  \V.  of  IMysore.  which  latter,  as  well  as 
Travancore.  it  comidetely  encloses;  lat.  8°  to  20°  N.,  Ion.  73° 
to  85°  E.  The  central  portion  of  the  pre.sidency  is  occupied 
by  a table-land,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  undulating 
or  jdain  country,  gradually  decreasing  in  height  as  it  ap- 
pi-oaches  the  sea.  the  whole  enclosed  on  the  E..  W.,  and  S. 
by  three  mountain  ranges,  called,  respectively,  thc^  East  and 
West  Ghauts,  and  the  Neilgherry  Mountains.  The  two  for- 
mer I'un  parallel  to  the  E.  and  W.  coasts,  the  third  traverses 
the  peninsula  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  forming  a connecting  link 
between  them.  The  jjrincipal  rivers  are  the  Godavery  and 
Kistnaor  Krishna,  with  their  tributaries:  and  the  Pennar, 
Palaur,  Punnair,  C.avery.  Coleroon.  and  Yighey.  'J'he  cli- 
mate generally  is  reckoned  tbe  hottest  in  India,  but  differs 
widely  in  different  localities  according  to  elevation  ; on  the 
tops  of  the  Neilgherries.  the  thermometer,  in  the  cold  sea- 
son. falls  to  31°.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Kistna,  it  has  been 
known  as  high  as  108°  at  midnight.  The  soil  along  the 
coasts,  particularly  those  of  the  Carnatic,  is  for  the  most 
part  light  and  sandy;  inland  it  consi.sts  of  a decomposed 
syenite,  impregnated  with  salt,  which,  in  dry  weather, 
covers  the  ground  with  a saline  efflorescence;  still  the  dis- 
trict of  Tanjore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon,  is  esteemed 
the  granary  of  Southern  India.  There  are  some  extensive 
forests  in  the  presidency,  yielding  teak,  ebony,  and  other 
valuable  timber  trees.  The  principal  vegetable  productions 
are  rice,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  all  the  other  grains  com- 
mon in  India;  sugar-cane  and  a great  variety  of  fruits; 
spices,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  cotton.  There  has  been  a large 
increa.se  of  late  years  in  the  cultiA’ation  of  sugar,  of  which 
there  were  imported  into  tlie  United  Kingdom,  in  1843.  only 
177  tons,  in  1845,  5301  tons,  and  in  1847,  8572  tons.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  sugar  made  in  Madras,  one  from  a species 
of  date  tree,  the  other  from  the  cane;  the  former  is  of  a very 
Inferior  description,  and  brings  but  a low  price.  The  wild 
animals  met  with  here  are  those  common  to  other  parts  of 
India;  namely,  the  elephant,  tiger,  chetah,  bear,  bi.son.  elk, 
spotted  deer,  antelope,  jackal,  wild  hog.  jungle  sheep,  Ac. 
Cotton  cloths  were  formerly  manufactured  here  to  a great 
extent,  but  the  superiority  of  British  piece-goods  has  nearly 
extingubhed  this  brajich  of  industry  in  India.  A little, 
however,  is  still  done  in  the  E.  districts  of  the  presidency, 
and  the  produce  exported  to  the  AVest  Indies  and  America. 
Red  Cjoth,  muslins,  car])ets,  and  silks  also  continue  to  be 
manufactured  to  a limited  extent.  For  revenue  purposes 
the  presidency  is  divided  into  21  divisions  or  collectorates, 
of  which  18  are  regulation  districts  under  the  Madras  go- 
vernment. and  3 are  non-regulation  districts  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  agent  of  the  governor;  their  names,  area,  and 
population  are  as  follows : — 
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Divi.<!ion,  AnifA,  aixd  Population  of  Madras  Presidencv-, 


Name. 

Area,  j Population  1 ’’opulation 
Sq.  Miles.  1 in  1&51.  in  1S39. 

Regulation  Districts;— 

Rajah  111  undry 

Masulipatam 

Guntoor,  including  Pa'’'.«el 
Nellore 

Cliiiigleput 

Madi  as,  included  in  Chingleput 
Arcot.  S.  Division,  including  ' 
Cuddalore  i 

Arcot.  N.  division,  including  ) 
Consooddy  ) 

Bellary 

Cuddapah 

Salem,  including  Vomundoor  > 
and  Mullapaudy  j 

Coimbatore 

Tricliiuopoly 

Tanjore,  including  Najore 
Madura,  including  Dindigul 
Tiiiiiivelly 

Malabar 

Canara 

Non-Rkgulation  Districts  : — 
Gaiijani 

A’^izagapatam 

Kuruool 

Total 

6, 0.^0 

5.000 
4,9H0 
7,930 
3.0-0 

7,610 

5,790 

IS.Oiie 

l-,970 

8,200 

8,2S0 

3.000 
3,900 

10,700 

5.700 

6.000 
7,720 

6,400 

15,300 

3,243 

1,012.036 
.V>0.,-66 
57i.  (JS3 
935,690 
583,402 
720,000 
1,006,005 

1,485,873 

1,2‘.'9,599 

1,451,921 

1,195,377 

1,153,862 

709,196 

1,676,086 

1,756,791 

1,269,216 

1.514,909 

1,056,333 

926,930 

1,254,272 

273,190 

695.01  e.  ! 
54  4,672  1 
267,421  1 
328. rze  ' 
331,821 
462,051 
484,800 

523,248 

1,129,907 

1,381,24,1 

898,233 

783.392 

485,242 

1,128.730 

552,477 

850,891 

1,165,791 

760,123 

438,174 

1,047,414 

144,889 

22,:401,697 

13,967,395 

The  population,  in  1851,  comprhed  19,901,808  Hindoos 
and  1,679,889  Mohammedans.  11.047,139  being  males,  and 
10,535,558  females.  Of  these.  13,342,724  Hindoos  and  848,217 
Mohammedans  were  employed  in  agriculture.  Number  of 
inhabitants  to  a square  mile,  153.9. 

The  government  of  the  presidency  is  vested  in  a governor, 
subordinate  to  the  goveimor-general  of  India.  He  is  as.'^isted 
by  a council  of  3 members,  1 being  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  3 secretaries,  placed  over  the  revenue  and  judicial,  poli 
tical  and  military  departments.  In  each  of  the  21  distiicts 
into  which  the  presidency  is  divided  there  is  a European 
collector,  who  exerts  also  the  child'  magisterial  power.  The 
territories  of  the  presidency  were  nearly  all  acquired  by  the 
British  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century. 

I MAI)HK-l)E-DIOS  (maffira-d.’i-dee/oce)  ARCHIPELAGO, 
AVest  Patagonia,  is  between  lat.  50°  and  51°  S.,  and  about 
Ion.  75°  AA'.,  separated  from  the  mainland,  and  from  Hanovi  i 
and  Chatham  Islands  by  Concepcion  Straits,  and  consists  of 
several  mountainous  and  rocky  islands,  little  explored. 

MADGIKSFIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  W orcester. 

MADRID,  mi-drid',  (Sp.  pron.  m^-r>reeu/,  almost  marit- 
reeTH^;  anc.  ManHua.)  the  capital  city  of  bpain.  Nev? 
Castile,  province  of  its  own  niime,  on  the  Manzanares, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  five  bridges,  ^\hose  gigantic  size 
forms  a striking  contrast  with  tluit  of  the  river,  except 
during  floods,  to  which  it  is  subject:  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula;  lat.  40°  25'  N..  Ion.  3°  45'  AV.* 
2450  feet  above  sea-level.  Mean  temperature  of  the  three 
summer  months,  76°  2'  Farh.,  or  15°  higher  than  that  of  Lon- 
don; mean  winter  temperature.  43°  7'.  only  4°  higher  than 
the  temperature  of  the  English  capital.  The  city  is  built  on 
several  low  and  irregular  sand-hills,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
barren  and  extensive  plain,  which,  except  on  the  S.AA’.,  has  no 
visible  limit  but  the  horizon.  It  is  nearly  square,  being  about 
2 mih'S  in  extent  from  N.  to  S..  and  2f  miles  from  E.  to  AA'„ 
is  walled,  and  entered  by  16  public  gates;  the  finest  of  these 
are  the  Puerta  de  Alcala,  lacing  the  highway  to  Aragon,  and 
the  Puerta  de  Toledo,  which  (begun  in  1813)  was  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  happy  issue  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. The  streets  are  distributed  somewhat  irregularly 
around  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  which,  like  Temple  Bar  in  Lon- 
don, is  in  the  centre  of  the  capital,  although  once  the  E. 
gate.  The  princip.al  .streets  are  broad,  long,  and  airy;  and 
the  narrow  foot-paths,  on  a level  with  the  centre  of  the  street, 
are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  broad  pavements  raised  half 
a foot,  and  protected  by  a kerb.  Except  in  a few  streets,  the 
houses  are,  in  general,  well  constructed,  substantial,  and  of 
good  appearance.  The  siiuares  are  not  very  numerous,  nor 
do  they  contribute  much  to  the  embellishment  of  the  city; 
being  generally  irregular,  and  deficient  in  decorative  monu- 
ments. Of  the.se,  the  Plaza  Mayor,  a little  S.  of  the  Calle 
Mayor  or  main  street,  is  one  of  tlie  largest  and  most  regular, 
being  4.34  feet  long,  and  334  feet  broad,  with  houses  sup 
ported  by  granite  pillars,  which  form  a line  of  arcades  be- 
neath : in  the  centre  is  an  elliptical  esplanade  adapted  to 
bull-fights,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Philip  111.  Here 
have  been  held  grand  festivals,  antox-da-fe,  and  executions 
of  distinguished  criminals.  On  the  AA’.  side  of  tlie  city,  and 
facing  the  royal  palace,  is  the  Plaza  de  Oriente,  which  h 
adorned  with  40  statues  of  Gothic  kings,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Asturias.  Leon.  Castile,  and  Aragon.  In  the  centre  is  a 
fine  eiiucstrian  statue  of  Philip  lA'.  On  the  N.AV.  and  S E. 
of  the  square  are  gardens,  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  on 
the  E.  stands  the  Teatro  de  Oriente.  Near  the  E.  “^ide  of  the 
city  is  the  Plaza  de  las  Cortes.  It  is  ailorned  with  several 
rows  of  trees,  and  in  the  centre  stands  the  semi-colossal 
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statue  of  Cervantes,  by  Antonio  Sola.  The  water  with 
wltich  Madrid  is  sui>jdied  comes  from  the  neio-hhoring  moun- 
tains. filtered  throii.ih  coarse  red  sanil,  into  subterranean 
conduits.  Altogether,  there  are  35  fountains  witliin,  and 
eight  outside  the  city,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants;  but 
the  collective  amount  of  water  is  .scanty,  the  average  being 
only  5011  cubic  inches  a day  for  each  inhabitant — only  one- 
eighteenth  of  the  quantity  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each 
Parisian. 

PahUc  — M.adrid  having  only  become  the  Spanish 

capital  in  the  time  of  I’hilip  II.,  cannot  boast  of  many  edi- 
fice.s  of  great  anticiuity ; and  during  the  century  and  a lialf 
that  it  was  occupied  by  the  Austrian  dynasty,  the  only  im- 
portant buildings  erected  were  convents,  whose  architecture 
did  not  greatly  contribute  to  the  embelli.shinent  of  the  city. 
The  Royal  Palace,  situated  at  the  IV.  extremity  of  Madrid, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  original  Alcazar  (castle)  of  the  Moors,  burned 
down  on  Christmas  Eve,  1734.  and  is  of  enormous  extent, 
being  470  feet  each  w'ay,  and  100  feet  high.  The  rustic  I a.se 
is  of  granite,  the  window-work  of  white  Colmenar  stone, 
which,  in  the  bright  sun,  glitters  like  marble;  the 
architecture  is  a combination  of  Ionic  and  Doric.  It  con- 
tains a small  but  splendid  Corinthian  chapel,  and  a library 
of  nearly  100,000  volumes,  and  the  armory  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  Palacio  del  Congreso  de  Diputados, 
or  Chamber  of  Deputies,  covers  an  area  of  42.700  square 
feet.  On  the  two  lateral  fagades  are  the  entrances  for  the 
members,  whose  sittings  are  held  on  the  ground  floor,  in  a 
semicircular  salooji,  calculated  to  accommodate  393  per.sons, 
the  aggregate  number  of  deputies  and  senators  when  the 
edifice  was  commenced.  The  structure  is  faced  throughout 
with  granite.  The  upper  chamber,  or  senate,  holds  its  sit- 
tings in  a building  facing  the  Street  de  la  Encarnacion, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Augiistines.  The  Palacio 
de  los  Con.sejos.  (Palace  of  tlie  Councils.)  built  by  the  ambi- 
tious Don  Christobal  Gomez  de  Sandoval,  minister  of  Philip 
III.,  is  a fine  classic  edifice,  designed  by  Herrera.  This  pa- 
lace was  purchased  by  Philip  V.,  and  contains  the  royal 
council,  the  supreme  tribune  of  justice,  &c.  The  Audiencia 
(Court  of  Appeal)  is  one  of  tlie  few  buildings  in  Madrid  of  the 
period  of  the  Austrians ; it  is  two  stories  high,  and  simple  in 
style.  The  Adnana.  or  Custom-house,  built  in  1769.  is  a vast 
and  sumptuous  edifice  of  five  stories,  the  lower  portion  com- 
posed of  granite,  with  five  arched  entrances  in  the  principal 
fa.ade.  The  Casa  de  Correos,  or  Post-office,  a handsome 
structure,  erected  in  176S,  stands  isolated  on  the  S.  side  of 
th(,‘  Puerta  del  Sol;  and  the  Casas  Consistoriales,  or  Town- 
house,  probably  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
is  situated  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Villa.  The  Palacio  de  Rnena- 
vi'ta,  erected  by  the  extravagant  Duchess  of  Alva,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  rises  majestically  on  an  emi- 
nence at  the  extremity  of  the  Calle  de  Alcali,  (Alcala  Street.) 
near  the  Prado;  contains  the  war  office,  and  a military 
nuiseuui.  The  offices  of  rnarhie,  justice,  and  finance  are  in 
the  Casa  de  los  Ministerios,  (house  of  the  ministers.)  built 
for  the  Secretaries  of  State,  by  order  of  Charles  V.  The 
Mint  (Casa  de  Moneda)  is  to  the  S.  of  the  Palace. 

C^inrcliea  and  fhnve.nlx. — The  capital  of  Spain  is  far  behind 
many  provincial  towns  as  regards  its  temples,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a few,  attached  to  conventual  establish- 
ments, are  poor,  and  of  indifferent  artistic  merit.  The  parish 
churches  are  about  20  in  number;  among  them  may  be 
named  those  of  Santa  Maria  and  Sati  Francisco,  the  latter 
one  of  the  finest  in  Madrid ; San  Gines  in  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
and  opposite  to  it  Santa  Cruz,  from  the  tower  of  which  one 
of  the  best  vicw.s  of  the  city  is  to  be  obtained.  Some  of  tlie 
convents  have  been  appropriated  to  public  secular  uses, 
some  have  been  sold  to  private  individuals,  and  others  de- 
molished, but  the  churches  of  a few  of  them  have  been  pre- 
served ; there  still  exist,  however,  about  20  nunneries, 
containing  an  aggregate  number  of  .500  nuns.  Of  these, 
the  Salesas  Viejas.  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  Madrid,  an  edifice 
of  immense  extiait.  coveilng.  with  its  garden,  an  area  of  8S 
acres,  was  built  in  1758,  by  order  of  Barbara,  Queen  of  Fer- 
dinand VI.,  in  imitation  of  Madame  Maintenon’s  St.  Cyr.  as 
a place  of  retreat  for  her.«elf,  and  a seminary  for  young 
nol)!e  ladies.  The  Descalzas  Beales,  (“royal  barefeet,”)  near 
the  cen're  of  the  city,  was  founded  by  .Inana,  daughter  of 
Charles  V.;  the  abbe.ss  of  which  is  ranked  as  a grandee  of 
Spain. 

CharitahU  Tnsfdtnfions  and  Prisons. — The  most  important 
of  these  are  the  Military  Hospital,  an  extensive  building,  in 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  city,  and  the  Hospicio  of  San  Fernando, 
with  sc-hools  for  both  sexes,  who  are  also  taught  various 
hai  dicnifts.  At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  city  stands  the  Gene- 
ral Hospital,  containing  1526  beds;  i)atients  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  to  the  number  of  from  13.000  to  14,000,  are 
admitted  annually.  The  Inclusa.  or  Foundling  Hospital, 
icceives  about  1500  children  yearly;  and,  connected  with 
It,  is  the  Coiegio  de  Nifias  de  la  I’az,  to  which  girls  are 
iranslerrcd  to  be  educated,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  'i'here 
're.  besides,  a hospital  of  incurables,  a lying-in  asylum,  a 
ho.si>ital  for  priests,  naul  various  otiier  benevolent  establish- 
ments. Near  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Plaza  Mavor  stands  the 


Carcel  de  Corte,  or  State  I'rison,  built  in  1034.  Here,  alwi, 
are  the  tribunals  of  the;  Auiliencia,  or  Supreme  Court.  The 
Carcel  de  Villa  stands  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  tiie  city, 
beside  the  gate  of  St.  Barbara.  In  1847,  the  number  of  per- 
sons incarcerated  was  3608,  and  there  were  377  in  juisoii  at 
tile  end  of  the  year.  There  is  also  a model  f)rison,  a houst 
of  correction  for  young  men.  several  female  prisons,  tbt 
Arrepentidas,  the  Magdalen  A.sylum.  Ac. 

1‘luces  of  AmiiserriKnl. — There  are  seven  theatres  in  Madrid, 
but  the  most  popular  jilace  of  jiniusement  is  tlie  Plaza  de 
Toros,  (bull-ring.)  a building  which  is  about  1100  feet  in  cir- 
cnuiference,  and  capable  of  containing  12.000  spectators. 
'The  bull-fights  begin  in  A])ril,  and  continue  til)  November. 
'There  is  also  a circus,  a liiiipodrorne,  a club  called  Casino  del 
Principe,  and  various  otlier  places  of  amusenumt.  'The 
Prado,  (meadow,)  an  extensive  park  nearly  2 miles  long, 
lies  near  the  gate  of  Alcala;  here,  on  winter  mornings  and 
summer  afternoons,  appear  all  the  beauty,  rank,  and  fa.-hion 
of  the  Spanish  capital.  'The  Prado,  extending  along  the  E 
side  of  the  city,  was  levelled  and  planted  by  the  (.'onde  de 
Aranda,  under  Charles  111.,  and  laid  out  by  Jose  Hermon- 
silla  in  garden  walks.  It  contains  a fine  liotanic  garden, 
and  is  a place  of  great  resort.  'There  are.  besifles.  the  gai> 
dens  of  the  Bnen  Ketiro,  those  hehind  the  royal  palace; 
those  of  the  Real  Casino;  the  Casa  del  Campo.  where  horse 
and  hurdle  raci's  are  given  ; the  Pasco  de  la  FloiMda,  the 
Paseo  de  la  Ronda,  which  encircles  the  greatest  part  of  the 
city;  the  Atocha,  a wdnter  promenade,  Las  Delicias  de  Isa- 
bel. at  the  N.E.  corner  of  Madrid,  (containing  the  Eueute 
Castellana  ) and  various  other  promenades. 

Jlnseums.  Libraries.  Ac. — 'I'he  Royal  IMuseum  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  standing  in  the  I’rado,  contains  more  tlian 
2000  pictures,  many  of  which  are  by  the  most  celebrated 
artists  that  have  ever  lived.  'The  gallery  of  sculjilure  is 
very  inferior.  A new  museum,  established  in  the  sujijiress- 
ed  Convent  de  la  'Trinidad,  was  ojiened  to  the  puhlic  by  E.s- 
partero.  in  1842.  Here  have  been  collected  from  the  convents 
and  galleries  of  Don  Carlos,  and  the  Infante  Selia.stian,  some 
1500  pictures,  good  and  bad.  Besides  tliese,  there  ai-e  seve- 
ral good  private  galleries.  There  are  also  a mnseum  r,f  natural 
science,  a mnsenm  of  antiquities,  and  a numismatic  museum, 
containing  150,000  coins  and  medals.  The  National  Library, 
founded  by  Philip  V.,  is  in  the  same  building  with  the  mu- 
seum of  antiquities;  it  contaif's  130,000  volumes,  and  i.s 
open  to  the  public  daily.  The  Library  of  San  Isidro  consists 
of  66,000  volumes. 

Educational  Establishments. — Not  many  years  since  the 
scliools  of  San  Fernando  and  San  Anton  were  the  only 
jilaces  of  instruction  for  the  poor  in  Madrid.  In  1844.  tlirc'e 
free  schools  for  each  sex  were  established  in  each  of  tlie  10 
municipal  districts  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  and  these 
are  attended  by  an  aggregate  number  of  about  4000  children. 
'There  are  al.so  a number  of  infant  .schools.  The  University 
of  Madrid,  which  arose  out  of  that  of  Alcala  de  Henares, 
founded  in  the  15th  century,  stands  in  the  N.IV.  qn.arter  of 
the  city.  In  the  session  of  1847-48,  the  matriculated  stu- 
dents ainonn  ted  to  36.37.  There  are  besides,  a normai  school, 
a deaf  and  dumb  institution,  a normal  school  for  the  blind, 
a commercial  school,  schools  for  engim-ers.  a Conservatorio 
de  Mtisica,  an  academy  for  the  fine  arts,  with  a gallery  of 
300  pictures,  a veterinary  college,  an  academy  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  Ac.  In  the  Buen  Retiro  stands  the  ob.'-erva- 
tory,  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  Ionic  temple.  In  1843, 
the  newspapers  of  Madrid  amounted  to  about  46.  or  seven 
times  the  number  that  existed  ten  years  previously ; their 
circulation  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  capital. 

Onnmerce,  Industry,  Ac. — 'The  public  exchange  is  held  in 
San  Martin,  from  ten  to  three  o’clock.  A stock  exchange, 
or  Bolsa  de  Commercio.  was  established  in  1831,  and  as  all 
men  in  power  use  their  official  knowledge  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  turn  of  the  market,  the  Bolsa  divides  with  the 
court  and  army  the  moving  influence  of  every  sitnacion  or 
crisis  of  the  moment.  The  national  bank,  called  de  San 
Fernando,  was  founded  in  1827  ; it  i.ssnes  notes  for  .500  and 
1000  reals,  ($23  and  $46.)  w'hich  will  not  pass  out  of  Madrid, 
for  all  who  are  not  Madrilefios.  wisely  prefer  local  dollars  to 
court  paper.  'The  circulation  is  about  $580,000.  A general 
life  and  house  insurance  company  was  only  founded  in  1842. 
'The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  the  royal  manufac- 
tories of  porcelain  and  carpets,  manufactories  of  tapestry, 
silver  work,  buttons,  iron  castings  and  machinery,  coaches, 
beer,  paper,  Ac.  A raihvay  was  opened  betw’een  Madrid  and 
Aranjuez  in  1851,  and  extended  to  'iVmbleque  in  1853.  This 
was  the  .second  railway  constructed  in  Spain. 

Madrid  ocenpic-s  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mantua  Carprta- 
mrrum,  called  Majoritium.  in  the  middle  ages.  Its  import- 
ance only  commenced  in  1563.  when  made  the  capital  of  Spain 
by  Philip  11.  Madrid  was  held  by  the  French  from  1808  tc. 
1812,  and  here  Napoleon  placed  his  brother  Joseph  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  many  kings  of 
Spain,  and  many  eminent  men.  among  whom  are  Alonzo 
de  Ercilla,  Lopez  de  Vega,  Calderon  de  la  Barca  Nunez  and 
the  brotliers  Velas(|ne/..  Pop.  in  1850,  260,000;  in  1867, 
475,785. — Adj.  and  inhab.  Mahrilenian  uiad-re-le</ue-^, 
(Sp.  MadrileJJo,  mdd-re-lfeu'yo.) 
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MAI  RID,  a metropolitan  province  of  Spain,  forming  one 
of  the  five  into  whicli  New  Castile  is  ^vided.  Capital, 
Madrid.  Pop.  405,737. 

MAU'RIO,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine,  about 
65  miles  N.\V.  of  Augusta  I'op.  491. 

MADRID,  a post-towiiship  in  tlie  Northern  part  of  St. 
Lawrence  county.  New  York,  intersected  by  Grass  River 
and  the  Northern  Railroad,  on  which  it  has  a station,  17 
miles  E.  Ky  N.  of  Ogdensburg.  It  contains  Columbia  village 
and  the  village  or  station  of  Madrid.  (See  Columbia  Vil- 
lage.) The  population  was  4S56  in  1850,  since  which  a 
new  township  named  Waddington  h;is  been  separated  from 
it.  Some  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  township.  Population  in 
1860, 1978. 

iMADRlDEJOS,  mid-re-nji/Hos,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  40  miles  S.E.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  5150.  It  stands  in  an 
extensive  plain,  and  is  ancient  and  well  built. 

-MADRIGAL.  mdd-re-gaP,  a town  of  Spain,  provincQ-  and 
35  miles  N.N.M7.  of  Avila.  Pop.  2050.  It  is  memorable  as 
the  birth-place  of  Isabella  of  Castile. 

MADRIGALE.IO,  nidd-re-git-la'iio,  a village  of  Spain,  Es- 
tremadura,  on  the  Ruecas,  GO  miles  E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  986. 

M.IDRIGUERAS,  mdd-re-gd/rds,  a town  of  Spain,  New 
Castile,  24  miles  S.  of  Albacete.  Pop.  2321. 

MADRILEXIANviniX  MADKILENO.  See  Madrid. 

1M.4D  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Grafton  co.,  near  the 
centre  of  New  Hampshire,  falls  into  the  Pemigewasset  River. 

MAD  RIVER,  of  W'ashington  co.,  Vermont,  falls  into 
Onion  River,  about!  miles  below  Montpelier. 

M.4D  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Litchfield  co.,  in  the 
N.W.  (lart  of  Connecticut,  foils  into  the  M'est  branch  of 
Farmington  River. 

jM.\D  RIVER,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  the  W.  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  falls  into  the  Miami  River  at  Dayton.  It  is  the 
largest  affluent  of  the  Miami  from  the  E. 

]MAD  RIVER,  a township.  Champaign  co.,  Ohio.  P.  2006- 

MAD  RIVER,  a township  in  Clarke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1707. 

MAD  RIVER,  a township,  Montgomery  co.  Ohio.  P.  2000. 

MADGION,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

MADRONERA,  mdd-r6n-yAh-d,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  32  miles  E.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  1904. 

M.IDURA,  md-doo'ra,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
immediately  N.E.  of  Java,  with  which  it  is  included  under 
the  Dutch  government.  Lat.  7°  S.,  long.  113°  E.  Area  esti- 
mated at  1330  square  miles.  Pop.  263,048.  It  is  inferior  in 
fertility,  and  barely  supports  its  population.  Principal  sea- 
ports, Rankalan,  Sumanap,  and  Paniakasan. 

MADURA,  md-dooh-d,  (anc.  Modura,)  a fortified  city  of 
Ilindostan,  capital  of  a district  of  its  own  name,  270  miles 
S.W.  of  Madras.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  bastioned  stone  walls; 
streets  wide  and  regular,  and  public  edifices  magnificent. 
Here  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  Hindoo  buildings  in 
India,  comprising  a large  palace,  temple  with  pyramidal 
towers,  and  a celebrated  choultry  or  inn,  312  feet  in  length, 
and  with  fine  columns  and  grote.sque  sculptures.  Pop. 
about  20,000.  The  British  civil  station  is  pleasantly  situated 
li  miles  S.W. 

MADURA,  STRAIT  OF,  the  narrow  channel  separating 
the  island  of  Madura,  at  its  W.  end,  from  that  of  Java. 

M.VDUilA  AND  DINlllGUL,  din'de-guP,  a district  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  India, 
having  E.  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  Area,  10,700 square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1851,  1.756.791.  It  comprises  the  island  of  Ramis- 
seram.  Capital,  Jladura. 

M.EANDER,  a river  of  Asia  Minor,  See  Mender. 

M.EHREN.  See  Moravia. 

]M .FILAR,  M.AL.AR,  (Miilar,)  niAtlar,  or  M.4ELAREN, 
m.Vlar-en,  an  extensive  lake  of  East  Sweden,  stretching  in- 
land from  the  Baltic,  for  about  70  miles.  Breadth  from  2 
to  23  miles;  it  contains  1.300  island.s.  It  has  deep  and  clear 
water,  and  at  its  E.  end  receives  the  river  Aiboga,  by  which, 
and  a canal,  it  is  connected  southward  with  L.ake  lijtelmar. 
Stockholm  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  connecting 
it  with  the  Baltic. 

M.AEL-CAR1I.\IX,  mJl-kaR'liA/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Cutes-du-Nord,  22  miles  S.W.of  (iuingamp.  P.  2013. 

M/VELLA,  mi-^lh'A,  or  MAELLAS,  m4-4PyAs,  a town  of 
Spain,  Aragon,  68  miles  S.E.  of  Saragossa.  Poj-.  2945. 

.MAELSTROM*  or  MALSTROM,  (.Miilstrom.)  iniF.strum. 
(This  is  fr(!quently  pronounced  mAl'stram,  wliieli  accords 
with  the  Dutch  sound  of  ; but  d or  «c.  in  S'vedish  or 
Norwegian,  sounds  like  A.)  A whirlpool,  of!  the  N.IV.  coast 
of  Norway,  immediately  S.W.  of  Moskena'.sde,  the  most 
S.  of  (he  Lofloden  Isles,  lat.  07°  48'  N.  and  Ion.  12°  E.  It 
preseut-j  the  appearance  of  a rapid  current,  which  runs  alter- 
nately 6 hours  from  N.  to  S..  and  6 hours  from  S.  to  N.,  pro- 
ducing immense  whiris.  'I’he  depth  of  the  water  around. 
fupposeJ  at  one  time  to  be  too  great  to  admit  of  soundings 
h.as  been  a.scertained  not  to  exceed  20  fathom.-^,  with  a bot- 
tom of  rocks  and  white  .sand.  'Die  whirlpool  is  greatest 
at  high  or  low  water;  and  when  the  wind  is  N.M’.,  and  op- 


* Literally,  “ mill-stream,"  so  named  probably  from  its  whirl- 
ing like  a.  luill-stone,  and  crushing  or  breaking  whatever  is 
thrown  into  it. 
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po.sed  to  the  reflux  of  the  waves,  it  attains  its  greatest  fury 
and  becomes  extremely  dangerous ; but,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  traversed  without  apprehension. 

MAENCLDCHOG,  min-klo/Kog,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Pembroke. 

MAER,  mar  or  mir,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

MAERKE-KERKIIEM,  inAr'k^hArk'HAm,  a village  of 
Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Maerke,  15  miles 
S.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1844. 

MAESCAR,  mis/kar,  a hamlet  of  South  Wales,  co.  cf 
Brecon. 

M AKSE  or  MAAS,  a river  of  Europe-  See  Meuse. 

M.AES  MYNIS,  mis  minds,  a parish  :f  South  tVales,  co. 
of  Brecon. 

MAESTRICIIT,  mSsdrikt,  (Dutch  Maastricht,  mAs/triKt: 
Ger.  Mustricht,  mAsdriKt ; anc.  TrajecHum  ad  SMsam^^ 
Trajexttuin  Supe/rins),  an  irregularly  fortified  town  of 
Holland,  capital  of  a province  of  Limburg,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meuse,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  commu- 
nicating with  the  suburb  of  tVyk,  (Wijk,)  also  included 
within  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  which  are  about  5 mile.s 
in  circuit,  is  situated  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  56  miles  E. 
of  Brussels,  and  52  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Cologne;  lat.  50°  51 
7"  N.,  Ion.  5°  41'  9"  E.  It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe;  and,  by  opening  sluices,  can  place  the 
surrounding  district  all  under  water.  In  the  Vrijthof,  a 
large  quadrangle,  planted  with  trees,  William  de  la  Marck, 
surnamed  “ le  sanglier”  (boar)  of  Ardennes,  was  beheaded, 
in  1485.  The  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Town-hall  (Stad- 
hnis),  the  courts  and  general  prison,  the  commandant’s 
house,  and  the  arsenal.  Maestricht  has  several  barracks, 
a military  and  several  other  hospitals;  4 Itoman  Catholic 
and  2 Brotestant  churches,  and  a synagogue ; an  athen.-eum, 
in  which  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Dutch,  and  other  branches 
of  education  are  taught ; and  formerly  had  numerous  mo- 
nasteries and  nunneries.  It  carries  on  an  active  transit  and 
smuggling  trade  with  Belgium,  and  has  manufactures  of 
glass  and  earthenware,  pipes,  fire-arms,  shot,  cloth,  pins, 
sealing-wax,  2 iron  foundries,  3 manufactories  of  paper- 
hangings,  3 beet-root  sugar-refineries,  21  distilleries,  and 
32  breweries.  Maestricht  was  besieged  in  1579,  by  the 
Spaniards,  under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  8000  of  its  inha- 
bitants were  massacred;  in  1673,  it  was  taken  by  Louis 
XIV..  and  again  by  the  French  in  1748  and  1794;  and,  in 
1830,  its  garrison  resisted  successfully  the  attacks  of  the 
insurgent  Belgians.  Pop.  in  1863,  28,348. 

MAESYCK,  md'slk,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Lim- 
burg, on  the  Meuse,  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Maestricht.  Hubert 
Van  Eyck,  a celebrated  painter,  and  his  brother.  John  Van 
Eyck,  also  known  as  John  of  Bruges,  the  reputed  inventor 
of  oil-painting,  were  natives  of  this  place.  Pop.  4145. 

MAETER,  inMer,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders.  15  mile.s  S.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  3602. 

MAFFERSDORF,  mAPfers-doRf',  a village  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Neis.se,  57  miles  N.N.E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  2670. 

MAFRA,  md/frd,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  E.strema- 
dura.  near  the  Atlantic,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Lisbon.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  vast  and  magnificent  pile  of  buildings, 
erected  by  John  V.,  in  1717,  in  imitation  of  the  E.scurial  of 
Spain.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a quadrangle,  measuring  760 
feet  by  670  feet,  and  includes  a magnificent  churidi.  adorned 
with  numerous  fine  marble  columns,  a royal  palace,  a col- 
lege, with  a library  of  about  50,000  volumes,  and  a monas- 
tery, with  300  cells.  Pop.  3250. 

MAG.\CELA,  inA-gA-thiVld,  a town  of  Spain,  Estremadura, 
55  miles  E.S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  1114. 

AG  ADINO,  md-gA-deehio,  a villageof  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Ticino,  on  Lago  Maggiore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ticino, 
5^  miles  S.AV.  of  Bellinzona.  It  is  a station  for  steamers. 

A1 AGADOXO,  mag-a-dox'o.  (Port.  pron.mA-gA-do^ho.)  writ 
ten  .also  MAGADOXA’,  MUKDEESH  A.  mhk-dce/sli,A.  and  .MA 
KA  DISHU,  ma-kA-dee^shoo,  a maritime  town  of  East  Africa, 
capital  of  a state,  and  the  chief  commercial  entrepot  between 
CapeGardafui  and  the  river  Juba,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat. 
2°  2'  N..  Ion.  45°  25'  E.  Pop.  with  suburbs,  between  .3000  and 
4000.  The  town  is  (mclosed  by  stone  walls,  and  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  composed  wholly  of  tombs:  the  other,  com- 
in-isiug  about  150  stone,  and  many  wooden  houses,  a mos(|U('. 
and  .several  minarets,  of  Arabian  architecture.  The  exi)orfs 
comprise  ivory,  gums,  and  some  peculiar  cloths ; ])ri' eij  al 
imports,  sugar,  dates,  salt-fish,  arms,  and  slaves.  'I'he  pnjui 
lation  of  its  kingdom  .settled  on  the  Haines  and  Jubb  Rivers 
is  estim.ated  at  150,000. 

-MAGALHAENS,  STRAIT  OF.  See  Magellan. 

MAG.lIiLON,  niA-gAl-yoiP,  a town  of  Spain,  Aragon.  .3.5 
miles  AV.N.IV.  of  Saragossa.  Pop.  2044. 

MAG.VN.  luA-gAn'.  a village  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  8 miles 
from  'I'oleilo.  Pop.  952. 

-M  AGDA  LA,  mAo'dA-lA,  a town  of  Germany,  Saxe-lVeiinar, 
on  the  Madel,  5 miles  E.NE.  of  Blunkenhayn.  Pop.  675. 

* Xaestrirht  is  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  Tmjertnm  nti, 
Mosidh  or  Mo.vk  Trajectum,  ».  c.,  the  "bridge  or  p.a&oagc  of  tir. 
Jleuse,"  there  having  been  a bridge  over  the  river,  at  ^his  place 
in  very  early  times. 
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MAODALA,  m.igMa-la,  (Arab.  El  MrjcM,  m^j'del ; IL'breiv 
Bliyidul,)  a village  of"  I’iilestine,  pas-halic  of  Acre,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

MAGDALEN,  inag/da-len,  (Chanxkl  or  Sound.)  Terra  del 
Fuego,  is  a branch  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  Ion.  71°  IV., 
between  Clarence  and  Dawson  Island.s.  Olf  its  S.M.  coast  is 
Mount  Sarniiento,  6800  feet  in  height,  and  on  its  IV.  side  is 
a tolerable  harbor. 

MAGDALELNA,  a post-office  of  Meriwether  co.,  Georgia. 

MAGDALENA,  mag  di-lihid,  a cavern  in  Illyria.  Carin- 
thia,  government  of  Layba  h,  3 miles  from  the  cavern  of 
Adelsberg. 

MAGDALENA,  mlg-di-li^nJ,  a sm.all  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Sardinia.  Lat.  41°  13'  4"  N., 
Ion.  9°  -24'  E. 

MAGD.ILENA,  mag-da-l^e'na,  (Sp.  pron.  mdg-di-l,Vnd,)  a 
river  of  South  America,  and,  next  to  the  Orinoco,  the  prin- 
cipal in  New  Gr.anada,  rises  at  the  frontier  of  Ecuador,  lat. 
2°  N..  Ion.  76°  IV.,  flows  N.,  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
lat.  11°  N.,  Ion.  75°  W.  Total  course  estimated  at  900  miles, 
for  more  than  half  of  which  it  is  navigable.  Principal 
tributaries,  the  Cauca  and  the  Galinazo.  Above  Honda  it 
divides,  to  enclose  the  Island  de  Morales,  40  miles  in  length. 
Its  currcmt  is  very  rapid,  and  its  n.avigation  dangerous;  but 
it  is  still  the  main  route  of  communication  between  the 
interior  of  New  GraJiada  and  the  sea. 

MAGDALENA,  the  most  northern  department  of  New 
Granada.  South  America,  having  E.  A’enezuela.  and  N.  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Estimated  area.  54,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
253.521.  Surface  very  diversified,  two  cordilleras  of  the 
Andes  covering  its  S.  and  E.  portions.  It  is  divided  into 
the  provinces  of  Cartagena,  (its  capital,)  Santa  Marta,  P.io 
Ilacha,  and  Mompox,  its  chief  towns. 

M.VGD.VLEN A,  called  also  the  UBAIIY,  oo-bd-hee',  BRAN- 
CG.  brdiPko,  and  SAN  MIGUEL,  sdn  me-gh§P,  a large  river 
of  Bolivia.  In  its  earlhw  course  it  is  called  the  Chiquitos;  it 
issues  from  Lake  Ubahy,  lat.  18°  20'  S.,  and  flows  N.N.W.  to 
about  lat.  16°  S.,  when  it  assumes  one  or  other  of  the  names 
above  (quoted,  and  ultimately  ftrlls  into  the  Itenez  or  Gua- 
pore,  in  lat.  12°  20'  S.,  Ion.  65°  5'  W.  Its  entire  length, 
including  the  Chiquitos.  is  upwards  of  500  miles. 

MAGDALE'NA,  a lake  of  Bolivia,  lat.  14°  5'  S.,  Ion.  64°  25' 
W..  about  12  miles  long  and  5 miles  broad. 

MAGDALENA,  a small  town  or  village  of  Bolivia,  on  the 
Magdalena,  lat.  13°  51'  S.,  Ion.  64°  31'  W. 

MAGDALENA,  a town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Sonora,  on  a 
branch  of  Sonora  Biver.  The  stationary  population  is  about 
1500;  but  at  the  festival  of  San  Francisco  it  is  increased  to 
10.000  or  12.000. 

M.\GD  ALE^NA,  a bay  of  Lower  California,  in  which  is  the 
island  of  Santa  Margarita. 

MAGDALENA,  mag-da-lee'na  or  mdg-dd-l;\'nd,  the  most 
southern  of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  a 
harbor  on  its  S.  side. 

MAGDALEtNA,  an  island  of  Senegambia,  near  the  coast, 
S.  of  Cape  Verd. 

MAtPDALEN  ISLANDS,  a group  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  directly  in  the  track 
of  vessels  bound  up  the  gulf  for  Quebec,  54  miles  N.AV. 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  100  miles  W.S.VV.  of  the  nearest  point 
of  Newfoundland.  Including  Bird  and  Biron  islands, 
the  whole  length  of  the  range,  in  a N.E.  direction,  is  about 
56  miles.  Coffin’s  Island,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  25 
miles  long,  but  very  narrow.  Amherst  Island  is  nearly  6 
miles  in  length,  and  3^  in  width,  and  contains  the  best  har- 
bor in  the  chain.  Gypsum  is  found  in  the  hollows  and  ba- 
sins of  the  islands,  and  occasionally  in  veins.  This  mineral 
forms  an  important  article  of  export.  The  principal  depend- 
ence of  the  inhabitants  is  upon  the  cod  fishery,  although 
they  prosecute  the  herring  and  seal  fisheries  to  some  extent. 
The  value  of  fish  exported  in  1848,  was  $224,000,  besides 
which  it  is  believed  that  large  quantities  were  taken  away 
in  vessels  not  cleared  at  the  custom-house.  The  Magdalen 
Islands  were  formerly  attached  to  the  government  of  New- 
foundland. but  at  present  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Canadian  government.  They  were  granted  by  the  British 
government  to  Admirai  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  for  distinguished 
services,  and  by  liim  were  bequeathed  in  strict  entail  to 
his  nephew.  Captain  .lohn  Townsend  Coffin,  the  present 
proprietor,  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever.  Pop.  about  2000;  a 
majority  of  whom  are  French  Acadians. 

MAGDEBURG,  magMe-burg,  (Ger.  pron.  mJcGdeh-boono', 
Fr.  Mar/dehourg,  mdg'deh-booR';  L.  Magdednirlgum.,)  a town 
of  Prussia,  capital  of  a goveriiment  and  of  the  province  of 
Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  76  miles  W.S.M'.  of  Berlin.  It  ranks  as  a 
fortress  of  the  first  class,  and  is  regarded  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  Europe.  The  Elbe  here  forms  several  branches,  and 
divides  tiie  town  into  three  parts — tlie  town  pro])er.  wliicb.  on 
the  land  side,  is  regularly  fortified,  and.  towariis  the  river, 
defended  by  Forts  Ptornschanze  and  Sebarnhorst;  the  AVer- 
der.  with  its  citadel;  and  Frederickstadt.  likewise  strongly 
fortified.  These  different  parts  commmiicate  with  each  other 
Dy  a^'v.iral  bridges.  The  housf.<  an;,  for  the  most  part,  large 
and  handsorno ; but  a great  number  of  the  streets  are  narrow. 
The  j.iincipal  squares  are  the  New  Market  or  Domplatz,  and 


the  Old  Market,  which  is  decorated  with  sn  equesirian 
statue  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  erected  in  973.  A fine  walk  is 
furnished  by  the  Fiirstenwall,  a well-planted  terract;  or 
parade  ground,  along  the  margin  of  the  Elbe.  I'he  i)uild 
ings  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  DomkircheorCa11?edral. 
one  of  the  noldest  gothic  structures  of  Nortliern  Germany, 
erected  in  the  13th and  14th centuries;  St.  Sebastian's Cliiin  h, 
in  which  is  tlie  grave  of  Otto  Guericke,  the  inventor  of  the 
air-pump;  and  the  Marien, or  Roman  Catliolic  Chur<  h.  older 
even  than  the  Cathedral.  Magdeburg  possesses  nnmerou.s 
benevolent  institutions  and  educational  establi.sli merits. 
Among  the  former  are  5 hospitals,  and  3 orphan  asylums; 
among  the  latter  a cathedral  gymnasium,  pmdugogium, 
normal  seminary,  medical,  industrial,  and  several  other 
schools,  institution  for  tlie  deaf  and  dumb,  &c.  'I’lie  manu- 
factures consist  princijially  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
cloth,  silk  l ibbons,  leather-,  gloves,  snap,  and  candles.  'There 
ai-e,  also,  several  beet-sugar  and  chiccory  factories,  lireweries. 
distilleries,  and  oil  works.  'The  trade  is  extensive,  and 
derives  great  facilities  from  the  po.sitlon  of  the  town  on  the 
Elbe,  the  canal  connecting  tins  river  witli  the  Havel,  arid 
the  raih-oads  communicating  with  Leipsic,  Halle.  Berlin,  and 
Hanrhurg.  'The  principal  articler  are  corn,  wood,  coals,  wine, 
and  colonial  produce.  .Alagrleburg  is  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  the  eighth  century.  It  early  distingnislied  itself 
in  the  Reformation,  and  long  exerted  a powei-ful  influence 
in  its  favor.  In  1631  it  was  taken  by  storm,  and  given  up 
to  indiscriminate  massacre,  by  the  brutal  'Tilly.  'The  mo.st 
horrible  atrocities  were  committed.  A church,  in  wliicb 
liundreds  of  women  and  chilUren  had  taken  refuge,  was 
nailed  up,  to  prevent  escape,  and  tlien  burned.  Above 
20,000  people  were  murdered,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  was  laid  in  ashes.  It  was  taKen  by  the  French  in  1806, 
and  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Westplialia.  Otto  Gueri-ke, 
Immermann.  and  Zschokke.  were  born  here.  Pop.  in  1816, 
34,808  ; in  1861,  witli  suburbs.  78,66.5. 

MAGDEBURG,  a government  of  ITussia.  is  bounded  N.  by 
Mecklenburg  and  Hanover.  Area  4484  Engli.sh  square 
miles,  divided  into  14  circles.  Pop.  in  1849,  691.377. 

MAG15.  mti-zh.V.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  and  16  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  on  the  river  Mage,  near  its  mouth 
in  the  Bay  of  Rio. 

MAGEE’S  BRIDGE,  a po.st-office  of  Yallobu.sha  co.,  Alissis- 
sippi. 

.MAGEL.ANG.  md'g.a-lSng^,  a village  of  .Java,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Kadoe.  40  miles  S.AV.  of  Samaraiig.  1377  feet 
above  sea-level. 

MAGELLAN,  m3-',einan.  (Sp.  pron.  m^-nfl-v.ln^)  or 
MAGALHAENS.  (md-gdlV^'^NK.)  STRAIT  OF,  divides  the 
continent  of  South  America  from  the  island  of  'Terra  de) 
Fuego:  the  E.  entrance  is  fornieil  by  Cape  de  la  Virgiiies.  or 
the  mainland,  and  by  Cape  del  Espiritu  Santo,  (Queen  Cathe-  i 
rine’s  Foreland.)  on  one  of  the  largest  islands  composing 
'Terra  del  Fuego.  extending  lietween  lat.  52°  lo'  and  5.5°  S., 
and  Ion.  68°  20'  and  75°  AV.  It  is  upwards  of  300  miles  long, 
and  is  of  difficult  navigation.  'fh(!  tides  in  the  strait  n-ach 
an  elevation  of  about  50  feet,  the  highest  point  they  athiin 
on  the  I’atagonian  coast.  The  strait  was  discovered  in  1520, 
by  Alagalhaims,  the  great  I’ortuguese  navigator,  their  in  the  * 
service  of  Spain,  and  called,  in  honor  of  him,  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens.  'The  Spaniard.s  changed  tlic  name  to  Magellan. 

.M.\GENTA, md-j&n'ti,  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 2t  miles 
N.AV.  of  Pavia.  l‘op.  5170.  A great  battle  was  fought  hei'e 
between  the  Austrian  anil  the  allied  Fri  nch  and  tardiniau 
army,  .Tune  4,  18.59:  the  allies  were  victorious. 

M.AGEROE.  (Alageriie.)  mag^er-(5  ormii'gher-iiVh.  an  island 
of  the  Arctic  Gcean,  belonging  to  Norway,  terminating  N. 
by  tlie  North  Cape,  in  lat.  71°  10'  N.,  Ion.  2.5°  50'  E.  It  is 
inhabited  by  a few  Norwegian  and  Lappish  families. 

M ATiERYI  I.LE.  a town  of  New  Brunswick,  capital 
Sunbury  co..  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  .h  bri’s. 

MAGGERI.  miigfge-i oe'.  or  AIANGRA'.  mdng'giee.  a town 
of  Hindostan.  Alysore  dominion.  22  miles  AA'.  of  Banga- 
lore, with  some  iron  works;  iron  oi-e  abounding  in  its  vici- 
nity. 

MAGGIORE.  LAKE,  Italy.  See  LAGO-M.4nGinpE. 

MAGHERA.  m3nter-a.  a inarKet-town  and  pari.-'h  of  Ii-e- 
land,  Ulster,  co.  of  Londonderry,  20  miles  S.  of  Coleraine. 
Pop.  of  town.  1123. 

MAGH'Eh' ACLOO'NEA',  (man'er-a-kloofnee,)  a parish  of 
Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  of  Monaghan. 

MAGH'ER  ACROSS',  a poiish  of  Ir-eland,  Ul.ster,  countiec 
of  Fermar  agh.  and  'Tvrone. 

MAGM'ERACULMO'NEY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co. 
of  Fermanagh. 

MAGH'ERADROLL',  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of 
Down. 

AlAGH'ERAFELT',  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
Ulster,  co.  of  LoryJonderry,  26  miles  S.  of  Colei-aine.  Pop. 
of  town.  1560. 

MAGH'ERALIN',  or  ATARALIN,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
Ulster,  counties  of  Down  and  Armagh. 

AiAGHERNO.  md-gh.Ar'no.  a village  of  Northern  It.aly, 
government  of  Milan.  4 miles  E.S.K.  of  Pavia.  Pop.  1.358. 

1 MAG IIRIBEE,  mdg're-bee',  a considerable  vil’age  of  Siude, 
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on  A navigable  arm  of  the  Indus,  in  its  delta,  42  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Tattiih.  Pop.  5000. 

MAGIIULL^  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  with 
a station  on  the  Liverpool  and  Preston  Kailway,  4 miles 
S S.W.  of  Ormskirk.  I’op.  1032. 

M.AGINDANAO,  an  i.sland  of  the  Philippines.  See  Min- 
danao. 

MAGIONE,  mi-j6'nA,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  8 miles 
W.N  AV.  of  Perugia. 

, MAGISTERE,  LA,  ll  md'zhi.s'taiRt,  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Tarn-et-Garonue,  13  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Mois.sac.  Pop.  1848. 

MAG  LANS  or  MAGLAND,  ma'glS.N®'.  (L.  Maliafmim  Fuld- 
'enmfsium?)  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States.  Savoy,  on  the 
Arvo.  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Konueville.  Pop.  1925. 

M.\GLASS',  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Wexford. 

MAGLIANO,  mdl-ydhio,  a village  of  Italy,  on  or  near  the 
Tiber,  20  miles  W.  of  Rieti.  Pop.  1380. 

MAGLIANO,  a village  of  Italy,  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  district  of  Avezzano.  Pop.  1400. 

MAGLIANO  DI  MONDOVI.  mil-yd/no  dee  mon-do-vee/,  a 
village  of  Italy,  Piedmont,  province  and  5 miles  N.AV.  of 
Mondovi.  Pop.  1518. 

MAG  LIANO  GRANDE,  mdl-yd^no  grdnMd,  a town  of  Italy, 
Naples,  province  of  Principato  Citra,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Saioruo. 
Pop.  3000. 

M.\GLIE,  mdPye-i,  a city  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto, 
19  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gallipoli.  Pop.  3400. 

MAGLOD,  radg-lud',  a village  of  Hungary,  12  miles  from 
Pe.sth.  Pop.  1583. 

M AGN  VALLO,  mdn'yd-kd-vdldo,  a village  of  Austri.an 
Italy,  government  of  Venice.  E.S.E.  of  Mantua.  Pop.  1294. 

M.A.GNAC-LAVAL.  mdn'ydkdd'vdP,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Haute-Vienne,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Bellac.  Pop.  1108. 

MAGNAC  LE  BOURG,  mdu'ydk/  leli  booR,  a market-town 
of  France,  department  of  Haute- A'ienne,  11  miles  N.E.  of  St. 
Yrieix.  Pop.  1420. 

M.AGNAGO,  mdn-yd/go,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince and  W.  of  Milan.  Pop.  1080. 

MAGNANO,  mdn-ydlno,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
divi.sion  of  Turin,  9 miles  S.  of  Biella.  Pop.  1700. 

MAGNAVACCA.  indulyd-vdk^kd,  a village  and  seaport  of 
Italy,  state  of  .dimilia,  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ferrara,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  communicating  with  the  Adriatic. 

MAGNE,  mdn'yd')  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Deu.x-Sevres,  4 miles  IV.  of  Nioi  t.  Pop.  1316. 

MAGNESIA  (Ad  Sipvlum.)  See  Manees.v. 

MAGNETICAL  ISL.A.ND,  an  island  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Quatimala,  of!  Port  Pueblo;  lat.  8°  4'  6"  N.,  Ion.  81o  47'  W. 

MAGNETICAL  ISLAND,  •sin  island  oil  the  E.  coast  of 
Australia,  in  Halifax  Bay.  Lat.  19°  8'  S.,  Ion.  146°  45'  E. 
Discovered  by  Cook  in  1770. 

MAGNI,  mdn'yeet,  a village  of  France,  departmentof  Orne, 
arrondis.sement  of  Domfront.  Po}).  in  1852,  2879. 

MAGNISI,  mdn-yee/see,  a promontory,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  6 miles  N.  of  Syracuse,  forms  the  S.  side  of  the  harbor 
of  Augusta. 

M AGNO'LIA,  a post-village  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York, 
on  Chautauqua  Lake,  about  7 miles  S.E.  of  Alaysville. 

MAGNOLIA,  a post-office  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland. 

5IAGNOLIA,  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  Virginia. 

MAGNOLIA,  a post-office  of  Clinch  co.,  Georgia. 

MAGNOLIA,  a posUoffice  of  Yazoo  co.,  Mississippi. 

MAGNOLIA,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co.,  Texas. 

MAGNOLIA,  a post-office  of  La  Rue  co.,  Kentucky. 

MAGNOLIA,  a post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio. 

MAGNOLIA,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana. 

MAGNOLIA,  a post- village  of  Putnam  co.,  Illinois,  100 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

M.\GNOLIA,  a post-township  and  village  of  Rock  co., 
Wisconsin,  15  miles  W.  of  Janesville.  Pop.  1120. 

MAGNOLIA  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  .lasper  co.,  Texas. 

MAGN  Y,  mdn'yee^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine- 
eUOise,  11  miles  N.  of  Mantes,  on  the  Aubette.  Pop.  1300. 

.MAGOCS,  mi'goch^  a village  of  Hungary,  15  miles  from 
Funfkircben.  Pop.  2743. 

MA  GOF'FINSVILLE,  a town  of  Texas,  co.  of  San  Antonio, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  El  Paso,  founded  since  the 
Mexican  war,  and  has  6 or  8 stores. 

MA^GOG;  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Stanstead, 
60  miles  E.  of  .Montreal,  and  20  miles  from  Stanstead. 

MAGOO,  mi'goof,  or  MAKOO,  md'koof,  a town  of  Persia, 
province  of  Azerbaijan,  56  miles  N.N.W.  of  Khoi.  Here  is 
a remarkable  cavern,  and  the  river  Magoo  is  crossed  by  a 
natural  bridge  of  lava. 

MA'GOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

M.\GKA,  mi'grd,  (anc.  Ma’cra,)  a river  of  North  Italy, 
after  a S.  course  of  35  miles,  enters  the  Mediterranean, 
(Gulf  of  Genoa,)  2 miles  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia. 

M.\GST.\DT,  mia'stfltt,  a market-town  of  Wurtemberg, 
circle  of  Neckar,  11  miles  W.S.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1937. 

MAGUELONNE,  md'gheh  lonnL  an  islet,  or  rather  a pe- 
nin,sula,  of  France,  department  of  Herault,  above  1 mile 
long  and  about  5 miles  from  Montpellier.  It  once  was  the 
site  of  a town  of  some  celebrity  in  the  history  of  Languedoc. 
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MAGUELONNE,  a lagoon  of  Southern  France,  department 
of  Herault,  4 miles  S.  of  Montpellier.  Length  17  miles. 

MAGUIRE’S  (mfugwirz'l  BRIDGE,  a market-town  of  Iro 
land,  Ulster,  co.  of  Fermanagh,  on  Colebrook  River,  7 miles 
S.E.  of  Enniskillen.  Pop.  085. 

MAGUIRE’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  "Washington  co..  Ark. 

MAGUS  MUIR.  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife.  See  St.  Andrews. 

MAGYAR-BENA'E,  mod'}’'oR^-b&n'yi'j  or  BENDORF,  btW- 
doRf,  a village  of  Austria,  Transylvania,  26  miles  S.E.  of 
Kokelburg.  Pop.  1009. 

MAGYAR,  NAGY,  nodj  mod'yor./,  or  GROSS  MAGEN- 
DORF,  groce  mdgten-doRf',  a village  of  Hungary,  13  miles 
from  Presburg.  Pop.  1301. 

MAGYARO,  mod'ydb'o',  a village  of  Transylvania,  co.  of 
Thorenburg,  near  Thorda.  Pop.  1037. 

IMAGYAR  ORSZAG.  See  Hungart. 

MAGYAROS,  mod'yor'osh/,  or  NUSSBACH,  noostbilK,  a 
village  of  Transylvania,  27  miles  from  Kronstadt,  on  the 
Aloota,  (Aluta.)  Pop.  1468. 

MAGYAR  O'i'AR,  a village  of  Hungary.  See  Altenburg. 

MAIIABALIPOOR,  md-hil'bd-le-pooiA  a town  of  British 
India,  Bengal,  on  the  Sone,  37  miles  S.W.  of  Patna. 

MAIIABALIPOOR  AM,  m^-hd-bd'le-poo-rlmt,  a town  of 
British  India,  35  miles  S.  of  Madras,  on  the  Carnatic 
Coast;  near  are  some  remarkable  Hindoo  temples  and 
excavations. 

MAHABLESHWUR  (ma-ha-blJ.«h-wur0  HILLS,  a conva- 
lescent station  of  British  India,  presidency  and  80  miles 
S.E.  of  Bombay,  in  the  ghauts  of  the  Concau.  Lat.  17°  56' 
N.,  Ion.  73°  30'  W.  Elevation  above  the  ,sea  about  4500  feet. 
The  village  here  consists  of  about  70  dwellings,  with  a sana- 
torium, having  8 sets  of  quarters,  a church,  prison,  ar.d 
subscription  library.  It  was  founch'd  bv  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in 
1828. 

MAHADEO,  mJ-h3-d\/o,  a famous  Hindoo  temple  of  Bri- 
tish India.  Bengal,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Hosungabad. 

iMAHA/LA,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio. 

MAHANADA,  md-hd-iicVdi,  a river  of  Hindostan,  joins 
the  Ganges  30  miles  N.  of  Moorshedabad,  after  a course  of 
250  miles. 

MAHANOY/,  a post-office  of  Northumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MAHANOY  CREEK,  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, falls  into  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

MAHANOY  MOUNTAIN,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  Mahanoy  Creek.  It  traverses  the  northern 
part  of  Schuylkill  county,  and  then  extends  westerly  nearly 
through  Northumberland.  The  whole  length  is  above  30 
miles. 

MAHAN’S^  a station  on  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rivers 
Railroad,  5 miles  froni  .Montevallo. 

MAHANTAN/GO  CREEK,  of  Penn.sylvania,  rises  in 
Schuylkill  co.,  and  flows  into  the  Susquehanna. 

IMAHANUDDY,  md-ha-nud^dee,  (Lc.  “the  great  river,”) 
a considerable  river  of  India,  Berar  and  Bengal  dominions, 
after  an  E.  cour.se  of  500  miles,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by 
numerou.s  mouths,  district  and  S.E.  of  Cuttack.  Though 
fordable  a>  low  as  Cuttack  from  January  to  June,  during 
the  rains,  it  is  here  2 miles  in  width.  1 mile  acro.-s  at  Sunilv 
hulpoor,  and  navigable  for  almost  300  miles  from  its  mouth. 

iMAHARA.IEGUNGE,  md'ha-nfj-griujt,  a town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  .35  miles  N.E.  of  Purueah. 

MAHARAJEGUNGE,  a town  of  Bundelcund,  32  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Teary.  Lat.  24°  35'  N.,  Ion.  79°  2.3'  E. 

MAHAS'KA.  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Des  Moines  and  by  the  North  and  South  Forks  of 
Skunk  River,  which  all  How  in  a S.E.  direction.  It  is  also 
drained  by  numerous  creeks.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is 
level,  and  in  others  rolling,  and  is  finely  diversified  with 
prairies  and  woodlands.  The  prairies  are  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, and  separated  by  large  bodies  of  heavy  timber,  distri- 
buted along  the  rivers  and  creeks.  The  sofi  is  deep,  and 
very  productive.  Stone-coal  is  abundant,  and  extensive 
beds  of  limestone  are  found.  Mahaska  co.,  is  intersected 
by  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad.  'The  possession  of  the 
soil  was  given  by  the  aborigines  to  the  whites  in  1843.  Ot- 
ganized  in  1844.  Capital,  Oskaloosa.  Pop.  14,sifi. 

MAHAVILLYGUNGA,  ma-hd-vil-le-gvin'g.^,  the  principal 
river  of  Ceylon,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  tlow.s  N. 
past  Kandy  and  Bintenne,  and  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by 
several  mouths,  S.  of  Trincomalee.  It  receives  numerous 
affluents,  but  its  navigation  is  greatly  imj'eded  by  shoals. 

]M.\H15.  mi'h.V,  a town  of  India,  belonging  to  the  French, 
Malabar  Coast,  on  a river  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tons. 
38  miles  N.N.W.  of  Calicut.  Lat.  11°  42'  N.,  Ion.  75°  38'  16'^ 
E.  Pop.  in  1849,  3341. 

MAIlfi,  an  island  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  See  SEYonEELES 

INfAIIEBOURG,  md'h:)'booR/,  a town  of  the  Mauritiu>,  on 
its  S.E.  coast,  with  a good  harbor,  opened  to  foreign  shipping 
in  1836.  , 

M.4HEE.  a town  of  India  See  MmjC;. 

MAHEIDPOOR.  m4-hId-poor'.  or  MEHIDPOOR.  mfh-hij- 
poor',  a town  of  Hindostan,  Gw.alior  dominions.  22  miles  N. 
of  Oojein.  T1  e British  defeated  the  Patan  troops  here  in  1817 
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MAHIM,  mS'hee^l^  or  md'heeN0^  a populous  town  of 
British  India,  on  the  island  of  Bombay,  has  a Portuguese 
ehurch  and  a Homan  Catholic  college. 

MAIIIM,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
65  miles  W.N.W.  of  Delhi. 

MAHLBHRC,  m|Ph§RG,  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Upper 
Rhitie,  2^  miles  N.U.  of  Ettenheim.  Pop.  1688. 

MAIIMUDPOOR,  mdh'miid-poor/,  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  95  miles  N.E.  of  Calcutta. 

M AHOIlA.'md-ho'bd,  an  ancient  ruined  town  of  Hindos- 
tan,  Bundelcund,  32  miles  S.VV.  of  Banda;  in  and  about 
which  are  some  striking  architectural  remains. 

MAHO-MED-KHAN-KA-TANDA,  mi-hom'^d'-kan-kd-tan/- 
di,  a town  of  Sinde,  on  a,  branch  of  the  Indus,  30  miles  S.E. 
of  Hyderabad.  It  carries  on  a thriving  trade  with  Cutch. 

MAIIOM'ET.  a post-village  of  Champaign  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  N.  fork  of  the  Sangamon,  80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

MAHON,  Port,  Minorca.  See  Port  Mahon. 

MAHON,  rai-hon',  a town  of  Persia,  province,  and  22  miles 
E.  of  Kerman. 

MA'HON,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Indiana. 

MAHON  A,  mi-ho^n^,  a town  of  Hindostan,  dominions, 
and  34  miles  S.W.  of  Gwalior. 

MAHONE  BAY,  a considerable  bay  on  the  S.E.  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  about  35  miles  W.S.W.  of  Halifax. 

MAHO^NING,  a river  which  rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Ohio, 
and  joins  the  Beaver  River  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  Canal  extends  along  its  lower  part. 

MAHONING,  a county  in  the,  E.N.E.  part  of  Ohio,  border- 
ing on  Pennsylvania,  contains  403  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Mahoning  and  Little  Beaver  Rivers.  The 
surface  is”  undulating;  the  soil  is  highly  productive  and 
well  cultivated.  Extensive  beds  of  stone-coal  and  iron  ore 
have  been  opened.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal  passes 
through  the  co.,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Ft.  Wayne  R.R.  runs 
near  its  S.  border.  Mahoning  was  formed  out  of  Trumbull 
and  Columbiana  counties,  and  was  organized  in  1846,  and 
named  from  its  principal  river.  Capital,  Canfield.  P.  25,894. 

MAHONING,  a former  post-township  of  Indiana  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, now  divided  into  North,  South,  East,  and  West 
Mahoning. 

MAHONING,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1430. 

MAHONING,  a township  of  Montour  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  744. 

MAHONING,  a post-office  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio. 

MAHONING  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  falls  into  the  Al- 
leghany River,  a few  miles  above  Kittanning. 

alAHONING  MOUNTAIN,  Pennsylvania,  in  Carbon  co., 
Is  situated  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Lehigh  River,  and  on  the 
S.E.  of  Mahoning  Creek. 

MAHONTON'GA(or  MAHANTAN'GA)  MOUNTAIN,  Penn- 
sylvania, extends  from  the  Susquehanna  along  the  northern 
border  of  Dauphin  county. 

MAHOO/PENY,  a townshipof  Wyomingco.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  828. 

MAHOOPENY  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Sus- 
quehanna in  Wyoming  county. 

MAHOOPENY  MOUNTAIN,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  W.  part 
of  Wyoming  county,  near  the  Mahoopeny  Creek,  an  affluent 
of  the  Susquehanna.  It  consists  properly  of  two  portions : 
Big  Mahoopeny,  near  the  S.  W.,  and  Little  Mahoopeny,  in 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  county.  Both  of  these  mountains  are 
spurs  of  the  Alleghany  range. 

MAIIOOR,  mi-hoor^  a town  of  India,  Deccan,  Nizam’s 
dominions,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Wurdah,  178  miles  N.N.W. 
f Hyderabad. 

M.AIIOGL^C,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co..  New  York. 

MAHOPAC,  a post-office  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan. 

MAHORA.  md-ho'rd,  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  19 
miles  N.  of  Albacete.  Pop.  1445. 

MAHOWL,  mi-howP,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
ol  Bengal,  35  miles  N.W.  of  Azimghur. 

MAIIRAII.  mdh'rSh,  a tract  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia, 
between  Hadramaut  and  Curia  or  Kuria  Muria  (Kuryan 
Murian)  Bay.  It  is  mostly  covered  by  the  Shejer  and  Subahn 
mountain  ranges.  Mahrah  is  the  country  of  the  JIahra 
tribe  or  nation.  The  name  Mahrah  has  been  displaced  by 
others  of  local  origin  ; the  maritime  portion  of  the  country 
being  now  generally  called  Shehr  or  El  Shehr.  In  the 
e.arly  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  whole  country,  from 
Dhofar  to  the  W.  limit  of  Hadramaut,  was  ruled  by  the  king 
or  sultan  of  Shehr  or  Shejer.  31ahrah  exports  100  tons  of 
frankincense,  with  aloes,  dragon’s  blood,  and  various  gums, 
ai  nually  to  India. 

M.iHilATTA  (mdh-r;lPta)  STATES,  comprise  most  of  the 
principal  states  of  Central  Hindostan.  viz.  the  Sattarah, 
Gwalior,  Nagpoor,  Indore,  Bandah,  Colapoor,  Dhar,  and 
Dewar  domii.ions.  having  a united  area  estimated  at  131.450 
square  miles.  The  Mahratta  Confederation  rose  into  notice 
under  Sevajee  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  in  the 
18th  its  pos.sessions  extended  from  the  province  of  Agra  to 
Capc^  Contorin ; but  its  power  was  soon  afterwards  broken 
by  the  Briti'h  to  whom  all  the  states  which  composed  it  are 
row  subsidiary.  1 
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MAIIREN,  (Miihren,)  a country  of  Germany.  See  Moravia 

MAHRISCH-N EUSTADT,  (Mahriseh-Neustadt,)  nnVrish 
noi'stdtt,  a town  of  Moravia,  on  the  railway  between  Pragui' 
and  Vienna,  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ulmutz.  Pop.  3500. 

MAHRISCH-USTRAU,  (Mahrisch-Ustrau,)  md/rish-osttrow, 
a town  of  Austria,  circle  of  Prerau.  Pop.  2000. 

MAHRISCH-TRUBAU.  (Mfibrisch-Triibau.)  m.Vrish  trip- 
b<5w,  or  MAHRISCHTRIBAU  orTRIEBAU.  md/rish  treoT- 
bow.  a town  of  Moravia,  27  miles  N.W.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  3600. 

MAHY,  a river  of  Hindostan.  See  Mhye. 

MAIA,  mPd,  a river  of  Siberia,  governments  of  Okhotsk 
and  Yakootsk,  joins  the  Aldan,  after  a N.  course  of  500  miles. 

MAI  DA,  mPdii,  a small  town  of  Naples,  province  of  Cala- 
bria Ultra.  7 miles  S.E.  of  N’icastro.  P<qj.  2600.  Near  this 
the  English  defeated  a superior  French  force,  4lh  .July,  1 809. 

MAID/EN-BRAD'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  counties  of 
Somerset  and  Wilts. 

MAID'EN  CREEK,  an  affluent  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  in 
Berks  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

MAIDEN  CREEK,  a postrtownship  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 60  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  1531, 

MAIIPEN HEAD,  a municipal  borough  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Berks,  on  tin!  'J’haiues.  here  crossed  by  an  elegant 
seven-arched  stone  bridge,  and  by  a viaduct  of  the  Gieat 
Western  Railway,  26  miles  W.  of  Eondun.  Pop.  in  1851, 
3607.  It  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  lias  a railway  station, 
a handsome  modern  chapel,  an  endowed  school,  almshouse, 
and  other  charities. 

MAIDEN-N'EWH'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

MAIDtENS,  a cluster  of  rocks,  olF  the  E.  coast  of  Ireland, 
in  the  Irish  Sea,  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Larne  Lighthouse.  Tlie 
two  highest  rocks  have  each  a lighthouse,  with  hxed  white 
lights.  Lat.  54°  55'  6"  N.,  Ion.  5°  44'  W,  Elevation  84  and 
94  feet.  They  are  surrounded  by  dangerous  reefs. 

MAIDEN  SPRING,  a post-office  of  'Tazewell  co.,  Virginia. 

MAIDtFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

MAIDSTONE,  m.'id^ston,  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the 
Medway,  here  crossed  by  a five-arched  bridge,  and  at  the  ter- 
mination of  a branch  of  the  S.E.  Railway,  7i  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Rochester.  Pop.  in  1851,  20,801.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a slope  in  the  central  vale  of  Kent;  has  many  curious 
old  houses,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ancient  jiarish 
churches  in  England,  known  as  “ the  ])ilgrim’s  chapel,”  now 
beautifully  restored  as  a phi’e  of  worship ; a small  grammar, 
and  other  endowed  schools,  a proprietary  school,  numerous 
almshouses,  and  large  charitiiis ; a former  palace  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury;  well-pre.served  remains  of  a 
conventual  structure,  partly  converted  into  an  agricultural 
school;  a town-hall  and  market-cross,  large  county  jail  and 
house  of  correction;  a county  l.inatic  asylum,  extensive 
barracks,  neat  theatre,  library,  philosophical  society,  mecha- 
nics’ institute,  and  several  hanks.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
are  numerous  paper-mills,  with  some  of  the  most  productive 
hop  grounds  and  orchards  in  England,  and  valuable  quar- 
ries of  stone,  exported  by  the  Medway,  which  is  navigable 
here  for  vessels  of  60  tons.  Trade  is  thriving,  and  the  town 
increasing.  'The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  'The  borough 
sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gives  the 
title  of  Viscount  to  the  Finch  family.  .Maidstone  was  an 
important  city  of  the  early  Britons.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  first  English  hops  were  raised  here.  In  1648,  the 
town  was  twice  stormed  by  the  Parliamentary  forces.  In  the 
vicinity  is  The  Moat,  a seat  of  the  Earl  of  Romney. 

MAID'STONE,  a township  of  Essex  co..  Vermont.  P.  259. 

MAID^WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton 

MAILAND,  a town  of  Lower  Austria,  See  Milan. 

MAILBERG,  a town  of  Germany.  See  Malrerg. 

MAILCOTTA,  inll-koPti.  a town  of  Hindostan,  Mysore, 
17  miles  N.  of  Seringapatam.  It  has  several  pagodas. 

MAILLE,  mil,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Vienne, 
9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Fontenav-le-Comte.  I’op.  1015. 

MAILLERAYE,  LA,  milTyeh-rA/,  (L.  3!espiletum,)  a 
hamlet  of  France,  department  of  Seine-Inferieuia!,  13  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Ronen,  with  a fine  chateau  and  park,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine.  Bop.  800. 

M AILLEZ  AIS,  mih'yeh-z.V.  a town  of  Northern  France,  de- 
partment of  Vendee,  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Fontenay.  Pop.  1350. 

MAIMAI'TCHIN,  MAI.AIAICHIN,  mi-mi-cbin/  or  mi-mi- 
cheen/.  or  MAI-MA-'TCHIN,  mi'md-cheen^  written  also  MAI- 
MACHEN,  i.  e.  “ Place  of  Trade,”  a village  of  Mongolia,  im- 
mediately opposite  Kiakhta,  on  the  Russian  frontier,  and 
the  entrepot  of  the  Chinese  trade  with  Ru.ssia,  160  miles  N. 
W.  of  Oorga.  It  is  commanded  by  an  adjacent  hill  fortresg, 
is  enclosed  by  a palisade,  regularly  laid  out,  and  inhabited 
by  from  1200  to  1500  males,  no  women  being  allowed  here. 

MAIMUND.  nu-mund',  a town  of  West  Afghanistan,  34 
miles  S.W.  of  Candahar,  in  lat.  31°  42'  N.,  Ion.  64°  51'  E. 

MAIN,  m;ln,  a river  of  Ireland,  Ul.'-ter.  co.  of  Antrim, 
enters  Lough  Neagh  after  a S.  cour.so  of  30  miles. 

MAIN,  min,  a river  of  Siberia,  which  joins  the  Anadeer 
(Anadyr)  after  a N.  course  of  180  miles. 

MAiN,  mAn,  a fort  of  British  America,  tJistrict  of  Easl 
Main,  at  the  mouth  of  the  East  Main  River,  in  .Tames’s  Bay 

MAIN,  MAYN,  or  MAINE,  mAu,  (Ger  pron.  nilu,)  (anc. 
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Mcemis,  Mcemcs,  Mcznk  or  Menus.)  a navigable  river  of  Ger- 
many, rises  by  two  streams,  the  Red  and  White  Main,  in  the 
t’ichtelberg  Mountains,  North  Bavaria,  flows  very  tortuously 
W..  and  joins  the  Rhine  opposite  Mentz.  Length  280  miles. 
It  is  navigable  from  the  Regnitz  (210  miles)  to  the  Rhino. 
Giief  affluents,  on  the  left,  Regnitz  and  Tauber,  and  on 
the  right,  the  Saale. 

MAIN  A,  ml'nS,  a district  of  Greece,  consisting  of  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Morea,  between  the  gulfs  of  Koron  and 
Kolokythia,  composing  most  part  of  the  government  of 
Laconia.  The  inhabitants,  who  were  never  fully  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  long  lived  in  a rude  feudal  state,  subsisting 
mainly  by  brigandage  and  piracy. 

MAJNAj  (anc.  Hippola?)  a village  of  Greece,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Koron,  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Matapan. 

M AINA,  mRnd,  a town  of  India,  Bhopaul  dominion,  near 
Ashta. 

MAINBERNIIEIM,  min-bSanfflime,  a market-town  of 
Bavaria,  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  1633. 

MAINBURG,  min'booRG,  a market-town  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
!7  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ratisbon.  Pop.  1025. 

MAINE,  mdn  or  mSn,  a river  of  France,  joins  the  Sevre- 
Nantaise,  about  4 miles  above  Nantes.  Its  course,  about  30 
miles,  is  partly  navigable. 

MAINE,  a river  of  France,  which  falls  into  the  Loire  on 
the  right,  after  a navigable  course  of  7 miles. 

MAINE,  Le,  leh  m^u,  (L.  Ce.nomania? ) an  anciont  province 
of  France,  bounded  N.  by  Normandy,  E.  by  Orleaiinais,  S. 
by  Anjou  and  Touraiiie,  and,  with  Perche,  constituted  a 
general  military  government.  Its  capital  was  Le  Mans.  It 
is  now  included  in  the  departments  of  Sarthe  and  Mayenne. 

MAINE,  man,  a river  of  Ireland,  after  a course  of  about  18 
Dii'es,  falls  into  Castlemaine  harbor,  whence  it  is  navigable 
to  the  village  of  Castlemaine, 

MAINE,  man,  the  largest  of  the  New  England  States,  and 
tl.e  most  easterly  of  the  United  States,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Canada  East,  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  St.  John’s 
River.)  on  the  E.  by  New  Brunswick,  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
'Jcean,  and  W.  by  New  Hampshire  and  Canada  East.  It 
lii's  between  43°  5'  and  47°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  between  66°  50' 
and  71°  IV.  Ion.,  being  about  250  miles  in  extreme  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  190  in  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W., 
including  an  area  of  about  31,766  square  miles,  or  20,330,240 
acres,  of  which  only  2,7o4,133,  or  about  one-eighth,  were 
improved  in  1860. 

Face  of  the  Country. — A ridge  of  broken  and  detached 
eminences,  apparently  an  irregular  continuation  of  the 
IVhite  Mountains  of  New  Ilamiishire,  extends  along  the 
western  side  of  Maine  for  some  distance,  and  then  crosses  the 
state  in  a N.E.  direction,  forming  a chain  of  scattered  peaks, 
which  tei’ininate  in  Mars  Hill,  on  the  eastern  tioundary. 
Mount  Katahdin,  the  highest  summit  in  Maine,  and  inferior 
only  to  some  of  the  higher  peaks  of  the  V.’hite  Mountains, 
has  an  elevation  of  5385  feet  above  the  sea-level.  This 
mountain  is  situated  E.  of  Chesuncook  Lake,  and  a little 
below  the  46th  degree  of  N.  latitude.  There  are  several 
peaks  varying  from  1000  to  4000  feet  in  altitude.  The  ridge 
of  highlands  just  described  separates  the  waters  flowing  N. 
into  the  St.  John’s  River  from  those  flowing  S.  into  the 
Atlantic.  Amid  this  group  of  mountains  lie  a number  of 
beautiful  lakes  of  considerable  magnitude.  Another  range 
of  highlands,  of  from  2000  to  4000  feet  elevation,  separates 
Maine  from  Canada  East,  till  it  strikes  the  head  waters  of  the 
St.  John’s  River.  The  state  is  generally  hilly  and  diversified. 
Along  the  coast,  however,  from  10  to  20  miles  inland,  there 
are  some  small  and  marshy  plains.  Mount  Desert,  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name  in  Frenchman’s  Bay,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  2000  feet,  and  forms  a striking  contrast 
with  the  vast  plain  of  waters  around  it. 

Minerals. — Maine  is  not  distinguished  for  its  mineral  re- 
sources, but  iron,  lime,  and  a fine  building  granite,  are 
extensively  found.  Copper  pyrites  occurs,  according  to  Dr. 
Jackson,  in  small  quantities,  at  Dexter,  Lubec,  and  Parson- 
field.  A lead-mine,  4 miles  from  Lubec,  was  worked  for  a 
few  years.  A small  vein  of  lead  and  zinc  ore  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Parsonfield.  'i'he  most  extensive  deposit  of  iron 
is  on  the  Aroostook  River,  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  Some 
manganese  is  found  in  this  deposit.  Some  of  the  marble 
which  abounds  in  tin;  state,  admits  of  a fine  polish,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighborhood  of  Thomaston,  and  on  the  W. 
branch  of  the  Penobscot  River.  Slate  of  a fine  quality  for 
roofing  and  for  school  purposes,  is  found  betw'een  the  sources 
of  the  Kennebec  and  the  St.  John’s  River. 

Fivers,  Lalces,  Bays.  Ac. — The  rivers  of  Maine  are  nume- 
rous and  important,  affording  near  their  sources,  or  on  their 
branches,  sites  for  mills,  with  abundant  water-power,  and 
furnishing,  in  the  principal  stri'ams,  channels  for  naviga- 
tion. down  which  are  floated  those  vast  quantities  of  lumber, 
w’hich  constitute  so  important  a source  of  the  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  state.  'I'he  Penobscot  and  Kenne- 
bec River.s  are  the  largest,  and  traversing  the  interior  of 
the  state,  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  after  courses  of  from  200 
to  300  miles.  The  i’enobscot  Kiver.  in  which  the  tide  rises 
from  20  to  2.5  ft'et,  is  n.avigabh*  to  Hangor.  (60  miles,)  for 
large  vessels.  The  Kennebec  River  is  navigable  12  miles, 
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to  Rath,  for  ships,  to  Ilallowell  (40  miles)  for  .sloops,  and  to 
M'aterville  (^68  miles)  for  keel-boats.  The  Androscoggin 
River  issues  from  Umbagog  Lake,  and  pursuing  a very 
winding  course  through  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  joins 
the  Kennebec  a few'  miles  from  the  .sea.  The  Saco  River 
ri.ses  in  the  M hite  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  celebrated  Notch,  empties  into  the  Atlantic 
in  the  S.IV.  part  of  Maine.  The  St.  Croix  River  forms  the 
E.  boundary  for  about  70  miles,  and  the  St.  John’s  River 
the  N.  boundary  for  about  75  miles.  The  coast  of  Maine  is 
lined  w'ith  islands,  the  principal  of  w'hich  are  Mount  Desert 
Island,  in  Frenchman’s  Bay,  Deer,  Long,  and  Fox  Islands 
in  Penobscot  Bay.  It  is  indented  with  bays  and  inlets, 
forming  the  greatest  number  of  fine  harbors  possessed 
by  any  state  in  the  Union.  Commencing  at  the  E.,  the 
most  important  are  the  Passamaquoddy,  Machias,  Pleasant 
River,  Frenchman’s,  Penobscot,  and  Casco  Bays,  besides 
a number  of  smaller  inlets,  but  all  important  to  the 
trade  of  the  state.  Maine  is  mirrored  over  with  beautifu’ 
sheets  of  water,  some  of  them  lakes  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, among  the  large.st  of  which  are  Moosehead  Lake,  35 
miles  long,  Chesuncook  Lake,  24  miles  long,  Millinoket, 
Schoodic,  Eagle,  Grand,  Umbagog,  Sebago,  (and  a number 
of  others  with  unpronounceable  names,)  which  diversify 
and  give  beauty  to  the  landscape.  So  numerous  are  the 
lakes  and  ba3’s  of  Maine,  that  it  has  been  estimated  one- 
tenth  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  water. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — If  the  scenery  of  Maine 
was  not  overshadowed  by  the  grandeur  and  fame  of  the 
neighboring  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  it  would 
be  the  resort  of  crowds  of  admiring  tourists.  In  addition 
to  its  picturesque  lakes  and  waterfalls.  Mount  Katahdin 
rears  its  bold  summit  to  a height  but  little  inferior  to  that 
of  .Mount  Washington,  and  commands  a panorama  scaretdy 
inferior  in  extent  or  grandeur.  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  on 
the  Seboois  River,  though  not  quite  2000  feet  in  elevation, 
is  said  to  overlook  50  mountains  and  17  lakes.  Chase’s 
Mountain,  in  the  same  vicinity.  Mars  Hill,  on  the  E.  boun- 
dary, (1506  feet  high.)  and  Mounts  Bigelow,  Saddleback, 
Squaw,  Bald,  Blue.  Speckled,  Gilead,  and  other  mountain.® 
on  the  W.,  abound  in  sources  of  delight  to  the  lover  of  the 
romantic  in  nature.  On  Mount  Desert  Island,  as  has  been 
elsewhere  stated,  a mountain  of  the  same  name,  2000  feet 
high,  exhibits  in  striking  contrast  the  grandeurs  of  the 
ocean  and  the  land,  pleasing  the  moi-e  by  contrast,  am; 
heightening  the  effect  of  each  other.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  W.  are  said  to  attain  an  elevation  of  4000  feel 
Maine  abovinds  in  waterfalls,  which  coml  ine.  in  a high  de- 
gree, the  jiicturesque  and  the  useful,  furnishing,  as  they  do, 
the  necessary  motive  power  to  her  thousands  of  rising  manu- 
factories Near  Lewiston,  on  the  Androscoggin  River,  the 
water  is  precipitated  over  a broken  ledge  for  about  50  feet, 
and  employed  for  extensive  cotton-mills.  Godfrey’s  Falls  in 
the  Seboois  River,  Rumford’s  Falls  in  the  Androscoggin 
River,  I'rye’s  Fall  on  a tributary  of  Ellis  River,  .several  falls 
in  the  Kennebec  River,  at  M'aterville,  Skowhegan,  Nor- 
ridgewock,  and  Solon,  are  all  highly  picturesque  objects. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions. — 'I'he  winters  of  .Maine  are 
long  and  severe,  but  the  cold  generally  steady,  and  free  from 
tho.®e  frequent  charges  that  prove  .so  deleterious  to  health  in 
the  states  farther  .south.  The  summers  are  short,  the 
period  of  vigorous  vegidation  scarcely  lasting  four  months, 
rendering  it  unfavorable  to  maize;  but  the  late  springs 
favor  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  melons,  because  they  are  not 
tempted  to  blossom  so  early  as  to  be  caught  by  the  frosts. 
The  snow  lies  for  three,  and  in  some  of  the  interior  forest 
districts,  for  five  months  in  the  year.  'The  N.E.  winds  from 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  charged  with 
fog  and  chilliness,  are  among  the  most  unpleasant  and  un- 
healthful features  of  the  climate  of  this  state.  Meteorolo- 
gical tables  kept  at  Biddeford,  by  James  G.  Garland,  in  the 
years  1851-2,  gave  the  monthly  mean  of  .July  at  I5  p.  >1.,  at 
80°;  of  August,  77°;  of  September,  59°.76;  of  October.  60°; 
of  November,  40.09°;  of  December.  27.9.3°;  of  January, 
27.41°;  of  February,  37.13°;  of  March,  41 .04°;  of  April.  49.13°; 
of  May,  65.08°;  and  of  June.  75°.92.  Wind  westwardly  151 
days,  eastwardly  54,  northwardly  84.  and  southwardly  77. 
Quantity  of  rain,  49.24  inches.  First  frost  in  1851.  .‘‘ciifem- 
ber  15th;  last  in  the  spring  of  1852.  June  12th;  firs*  siniw, 
October  2fith;  last  in  spring  of  1852.  April  16th.  Saco  frozen 
over  December  1st;  opened  March  31st.  Lowest  point  of  the 
mercury  8°  below,  and  highest  98°  above  zero.  'I'he  mer- 
cury. however,  in  some  parts,  and  in  severe  seasons,  descends 
to  n earl 3'  30°  below  zero. 

The  soil  of  Maine  is  as  various  as  its  surface.  The  best 
lands  are  between  the  Penobscot  atid  Kennebec,  and  are 
highly  productive;  there  is  also  much  good  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  John’s,  and  on  some  other  rivers.  There  is 
a great  deal  of  poor  land  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and 
along  the  coast,  especially  in  the  S.F,.  part  of  the  state.  'I'he 
most  abundant  agricultural  products  of  Maine  are  Irish 
potatoes,  oats,  Indian  corn,  hay.  butter,  cheese,  wooi.  live 
stock,  and  fruits,  besides  considerable  quantities  of  wheat, 
rye.  pease,  beans,  barley,  buckwheat,  market  produce,  grass- 
seeds,  maple  sugar,  beeswax,  and  honey;  aiid  some  wine, 
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oops,  flax,  silk,  and  molasses.  In  1S60  there  were  in  the 
state  2,704,133  acres  of  improved  land  (3.023..o38  being  un- 
improved), producing  233,^70  bushels  of  wheat;  123,287  of 
rye;  1,.^46,071  of  Indian  corn;  2,088,930  of  oats;  246,915  of 
peas  and  beans;  6, .374, 617  of  Irish  potatoes;  802,108  of  bar- 
ley; 239, .519  of  buckwheat;  65,155  of  grass  seeds;  1.495.060 
pounds  of  wool;  11.687,781  of  butter;  1,799,862  of  cheese; 
306,742  of  maple  sugar;  314.685  of  honey;  976,803  tons  of 
hay;  live-stock  valued  at  .$15,4.37,533;  orchard  [iroducts  at 
$501,767 ; market  products  at  $194,006;  and  slaughtered 
animals  at  $2,780,170. 

Forest  Treje.s. — The  groat  staple  of  Maine  is  its  lumber. 
Extensive  forests  of  pine  cover  the  country  around  the 
source.s  of  the  Kennebec,  Penobscot,  and  other  rivers  in  the ' 
centre  and  N.  of  the  state.  Hemlock  and  spruce  abound  in 
all  parts;  but  white  and  red  oak  are  confined  to  the  districts 
near  the  coast.  Maple,  beech,  birch,  and  ash  are  plentiful, 
and  some  butternut  and  white  walnut  are  found,  but  not 
in  abundance.  Cedar  swamps  occur  in  the  north  central 
portions.  The  other  trees  are  the  poplar,  elm,  sassafras, 
dogwood,  willow,  wild  plum,  basswood,  buttonwood,  juniper, 
hornbeam,  &c.  The  cutting  and  rafting  of  timber  to  the 
saw-mills,  where  it  is  converted  into  boards,  shingles,  scant- 
ling, &c.,  is  a great  business  in  Maine.  In  winter,  great 
numbers  of  men  are  employed  in  felling  the  trees,  and  drag- 
ging them  over  the  hard  and  deep  snow  to  the  rivers,  where 
they  are  suffered  to  lie  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
spring,  when  they  are  floated  down  to  the  mills  and  places 
of  export.  Of  the  fruit-trees,  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  and 
cherry  flourish,  but  the  peach  does  not  succeed  well. 

Animals. — The  moose  and  carilrou  are  still  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  forests  of  Maine;  the  other  animals  are  the 
bear.  deer,  catamount,  wildcat,  wolf,  mink,  wolverine,  bea- 
ver, martin,  sable,  weasel,  porcupine,  woodchuck,  racoon, 
squirrel.  &c.  The  birds  are  wild  geese  and  ducks,  passenger- 
pigeons,  hawks,  eagles,  owls,  ravens,  h\immiug-bird.s, 
thrushes,  quails,  &c. 

Manufactures. — Maine  is  not  so  extensively  engaMd  in 
manufactures  as  some  of  the  New  England  States;  slil  had, 
tiuwever,  according  to  the  census  of  I860,  3810  manufac- 
turing establishments,  each  producing  $500  and  upwards 
annually,  of  which  19  were  cotton  factories,  employing 
$6,018,325  capital,  and  1828  male  and  4936  female  hands, 
consuming  raw  material  worth  $3,319,335,  and  producing 
goods  valued  at  $6,2.35,623;  26  woollen  factories,  employing 
$932,400  capital  and  539  male  and  488  female  hands,  consu- 
ming raw  material  worth  $1,003,366,  and  producing  annu- 
ally goods  valued  at  $1,717,007  ; 737  siiw-mills  employing 
$4,049,608  capital  and  4400  liands,  and  producing  annually 
lumber  valued  at  $6,598,565 ; 37  iron-fouiidi  ies  and  rolling- 
mills  employing  $380,500  capital  and  561  hands,  and  produ- 
cing castings.  &c.,  valued  at  $714,136;  144  tanneries  em- 
ploying $8.51,975  capital  and  733  male  and  2 feinale  hands, 
consuming  raw  material  worth  $1,495,019,  and  producing 
leather  valued  at  $2,188,904;  321  manufactories  of  boots 
mil  shoes,  employing  $509,124  capital  and  20i''5  male  and  836 
female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  .$973,797.  and 
produchig  boots  and  shoes  valued  at  $1,910,666;  aiid  46 
ship  yards,  employing  $563,750  capital,  aiid  producing  an- 
nually vessels  valued  at  $1,1.37,814.  In  1863,  48,867  tons 
of  shiiiping  were  built  in  this  state.  Home-made  manu- 
factures valued  at  $490,786  were  produced  in  1860.  Lime  is 
aiso  manufactured  for  export. 

. Commerce. — Maine  has  a coast  indented  by  bays  and  inlets, 
presenting  a greater  number  of  good  harbors  navigable  by 
vessels  of  the  largest  class,  than  any  other  state  in  the  con- 
federacy. Her  rivers  may  be  ascended  by  ships  and  other 
sea-craft  from  12  to  50  miles,  and  much  farther  by  keel-boats. 
The  great  staple  of  export  from  Maine  is  lumber.  The 
value  of  the  lumber  produced  in  1860  was  $6,598,565. 
Laths,  shingles,  &c.,  are  also  largely  exported,  as  well  as 
lime,  marble,  granite,  and  ice.  In  Bangor  alone,  182,942,284 
feet  of  lumber  were  surveyed  in  one  year.  The  fisheries 
employ  a large  number  of  vessels  and  hands  in  the  catching, 
curing,  and  carrying  the  fish  to  foreign  markets  (r.  e.  out 
of  the  state).  The  foreign  imports  for  1863  amounted  to 
$;i,91 1,468,  and  the  exports  to  $7,016,342.  The  completion 
of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Kailroad,  it  is  tiiought, 
will  greatly  increase  the  foreign  commerce  of  I’oi'tland. 
The  increase  of  the  exports  of  1863  over  1862  was  nearly 
$1,500,000.  The  tonnage  owned  in  Maine  in  1863  was 
774,040.  Number  of  ships  built  in  1853,  351,  with  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  118,916  tons,  being  the  greatest 
amount  of  ship-building  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  In 
1862-3  only  99  vessels  were  built. 

Internal  Improvements. — In  1860  this  state  had  472  miles 
of  railroad  completed,  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
vhich  cost  $16,576,385.  Among  these  roads  is  tlie  Grand 
frunk  Railroad,  which  extends  from  Portland  through  New 
Hami)snire  and  Vermont  to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  293  miles  distant ; the  Maine  Central  Rail- 
■“oad,  which  extends  from  Portland  via  Auburn  and  Water- 
ville  to  Bangor,  1.38  miles,  and  the  Portland  and  Kennebec,  ! 
which  conni'cts  Pcrtlarkl  with  Kiclunond,  Gardiner,  An-  | 
gusta,  and  Skowhegau;  length  100  miles.  Portsmouth 
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is  also  connected  with  Boston  by  the  Portland,  Saco 
and  Portsmouth  Railroad.  The  Androscoggin  Railroad 
unites  Brunswick  with  Farmington.  A short  road  unites 
Bangor  with  Old  Town.  The  Cumberland  and  Oxford 
Canal,  including  some  lockage,  forms  a navigable  line  of 
50  miles,  uniting  Portland  with  Sebago,  Brandy,  and  Long 
Ponds. 

Education. — Maine  has  a permanent  school  fund,  arising 
from  the  .«ale  of  lands  set  apart  by  the  state.  This  fund 
amounted  in  1853,  to  $116,074.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
banks  pay  a semi-annual  tax  of  one-half  of  1 per  cent,  on 
their  eai»ital  for  .school  jiurposes,  and  a tax  of  40  cents  per 
cajiita  is  levied  in  each  town.  According  to  the  census  of  1860, 
there  were  in  Maine  2 college.s,  with  337  students,  $21,000 
income,  of  which  $10,500  was  from  endowments,  and  $6000 
from  taxation;  4376  public  schools,  having  186,717  pupils, 
$464,589  income,  $359,446  of  which  was  from  taxation, 
$62,161  from  public  funds,  and  $14,813  from  endowments; 
110  academies  and  other  schools,  having  8273  pupils,  $79,021 
income,  $17,540  of  which  was  from  taxation,  $13, 140  from  en- 
dowments, and  $4460  from  the  public  funds.  There  are  also 
in  this  sta  te  M4  libraries,  283  of  which  are  public,  comprising 
215,437  volumes.  12  school,  473  Sunday-school.  5 college,  and 
41  church  libraries,  making  a total  of  405,901  volumes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Almanac,  the  number  of  colleges  in 
1863  was  2,  and  of  theological  and  medical  schools  each  1.* 

lleligious  Denominations. — Of  1167  churches  in  Maine  in 
1860,  the  Baptists  owned  217  ; Free  Will  Baptists,  147  ; Chris- 
tians, 26;  Congregationalists,  207;  Episcopalians,  16; 
Friends,  28  ; Methodists.  278 ; Roman  Catholics,  31  ; Union- 
ists, 106;  Unitarians,  19;  Uni  versa  lists,  76;  minor  sects, 
16;  giving  1 church  to  538  persons.  Value  of  church  prop- 
erty, .$2  886,905. 

Feriodiculs. — There  W'ere  published  in  Maine  in  1860,  8 
daily,  4 tri-weekly,  52  weekly,  and  6 monthly  periodicals, 
of  which  48  were  political,  6 religious,  and  7 literary.  The 
whole  number  of  copie.s  issued  annually  was  8,33.3,278. 

Puhlic  Institutions. — The  State  Prison  of  Maine  is  at  Tho- 
maston,  and  is  conducted  on  the  Auburn,  or  .silent  system; 
the  pri.soner.s  are  engaged  in  .smithing,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making, wheelwrighting.  and  in  quarrying  limestone;  the 
number  of  prisoners,  on  December  1, 1862,  was  112.  Excess 
of  expenditures  over  receipts  more  than  $5000.  Thei-e  is  a 
State  Insane  Asylum,  located  at  Augusta;  it  had,  December 
1,  1862,  258  patients,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  Institu- 
tion, 2523  have  been  received,  of  whom  41  per  cent,  weie 
restored.  This  state  had  77  public  libraries,  according  to 
the  census  of  1850,  with  51,439  volumes;  142  school  and 
Sunday-scliool  libraries,  with  29,213  volumes;  8 college 
libraries,  with  39,625  volumes;  and  9 church  libraries,  with 
1692  vidumes.  (For  the  statistics  of  libraries  for  1860,  see 
Education.)  In  18.)3.  iMaine  appropriated  $6,772.50  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  (the  former  in  the 
asylums  of  Connecticut),  and  $112,600  to  the  State  Reform 
School,  Insane  Hospital,  &c. 

Population. — Till  recently  the  population  of  Maine  was 
almost  wholly  of  English  or  New  England  origin,  but  now 
it  begins  to  receive  a portion  of  the  mixed  emigrtition  from 
Europe.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  96,540  in  179U; 
151.719  in  1800;  228,705  in  1810;  298,335  in  1820;  399.455  in 
1830;  501,793  in  1840;  583,169  in  1850;  and  in  1860.  623.279; 
of  wliom  626,947  were  whites,  1327  colored,  and  5 Indians. 
Population  to  square  miles,  19.  Representative  population, 
628,279.  Of  the  population,  560.030  were  born  in  the  st.ate; 
29,796  in  other  states;  37,453  in  foreign  countries,  of  whom 
2677  were  born  in  England.  15,290  in  Ireland.  759  in  Scot- 
land, 88  in  Wales,  17,540  in  British  America,  384  in  Germany, 
120  in  France,  and  36.858  in  other  foreign  countries.  Of  the 
population  in  the  leading  pursuits,  64.843  were  farmers, 
18,734  laborers,  15,865  farm  laborers,  13,371  servants,  11,.375 
mariners,  7087  factory  hands,  5209  teachers,  4952  carjienters, 
4607  fishermen,  4584  shoemakers,3032  merchants,  2777  black- 
smiths, &c..  &c.  In  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  there 
occurred  7 614  deaths,  or  12-3  in  every  thousand.  The  number 
of  deaf  and  dumb  was  297  (see  Introduction  to  the  volume 
on  Population  of  the  Eighth  Census,  pp.  liv.,  Iv..  Ivi.,  &c..); 
blind,  233;  insane,  704;  idiotic,  659. 

Counties.  — Maine  has  16  counties,  viz.:  Androscoggin, 
Aroostook,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Hancock,  Kennebec, 
Knox,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Penobscot,  Piscataquis,  Sagadahock, 
Somerset,  Waldo,  Washington,  and  York.  Capital,  Augusta. 

Cities  and  Towns. — Portland  is  the  largest  and  most  com- 
mercial town ; pop.  in  1860,  26,341.  The  other  most  impor- 
tant places  are  Bangor,  pop.  16,407;  Bath,  8076;  Augusta, 
7609;  Lewiston,  7424;  Rockland,  7316;  Calais,  5621 ; Belfast, 
5520;  Auburn,  Brunswick.  Camden,  Ellsworth,  Gardiner, 
Wakloborough,  and  Waterville. 

Government,  Finances,  Bunks.  &c. — The  governor  of  IMaine 
is  elected  annually  by  popular  vote,  and  receives  Ji  salary 
of  $1500  per  annum.  He  is  aided  by  a council  of  7 per.sous, 


*-  Tlirniishnut  tlie  United  States  there  is  a wide  discrepancy  between 
I the  number  of  colleses  reported  by  the  census  and  tlie  National  Al- 
j manac,  that  of  the  former  being  much  the  larger,  which  may  perhaps 
! be  accounted  for  by  its  including  theological,  medical,  and  law  schooli 
in  its  list. 
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■tinted  I n joint  ballot  by  the  legislature.  The  Senate,  com- 
posed of  31,  and  the  House  of  llepresentatives,  of  151  mem- 
bers, are  elected  annually  by  the  people.  The  legislature 
meets  on  the  2d  Wednesday  in  January.  Three  months’ 
residence  in  the  state  previous  to  an  election,  gives  every 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  not  a pauper  or  criminal, 
the  right  of  suffrage.  Maine  is  entitled  to  6 members  in 
the  national  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  8 electoral 
votes  for  President  of  the  United  States.  The  judiciary  con- 
sists— 1.  Of  a supreme  judicial  court,  composed  of  1 chief 
and  6 associate  judges,  holding  courts  in  3 judicial  districts, 
the  western,  eastern,  and  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
and  determining  questions  in  law  and  equity  : other  cases 
aie  tried  in  the  several  counties  where  they  are  commenced. 
The  judges  of  this  court  have  salaries  of  .$1800  per  annum  ; 
2.  Of  probate  courts,  held  in  each  county,  and  receiving 
salaries  of  from  $160  to  $500 ; 3.  Of  municipal  and  police 
courts  in  the  larger  towns. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  Maine  for  1860,  was 
$164,714,168;  the  public  debt  in  January,  1864,  was  $2,422,- 
000 ; the  total  expenditures  for  1862,  $633,893,  of  which  $400,- 
732  was  for  the  civil  service.  On  December  1st,  1863,  there 
were  in  the  state  69  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$8,008,000,  a circulation  of  $6,019,156,  and  $678,043  in  specie. 

History. — A .settlement  was  made  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent town  of  Phippsburg  in  1607,  contemporaneously  with 
Jamestown  in  Virginia,  but  afterwards  abandoned.  Settle- 
ments from  New  Hampshire  gradually  extended  themselves 
into  Maine,  and  York  and  Saco  are  known  to  have  had  an 
existence  in  1625.  In  1635  a French  armed  vessel  took  pos- 
session of  a trading-house  on  the  Penobscot,  and  sent  the 
colonists  back  to  Plymouth.  In  the  same  year  Maine  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Gorges,  but  after  his  death  in  1652,  was 
annexed  to  Massachusetts,  as  far  as  the  Kennebec  River. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  Maine  suffered 
much  from  incursions  by  the  savages  and  French,  many  of 
the  towns  being  laid  waste  and  the  inhabitants  slaughtered. 
This  state  of  things  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1712,  by  which  Maine  passed  with  Acadie  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  lost  its  sep.arate  history  in  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  which  it  was  attached.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  Portland  was  bombarded  by  the  English  in 
1775,  and  more  than  100  buildings,  public  and  private, 
were  destroyed.  The  ever-memorable  march  of  Arnold,  on 
his  passage  to  Quebec,  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  the  same 
year,  took  place  along  the  margin  of  the  Kennebec,  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Maine.  In  1820  this  state 
became  an  independent  member  of  the  great  American  con- 
federacy. After  a long  diplomatic  controversy,  which  had 
nearly  resulted  in  an  appeal  to  arms.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  by  treaty,  in  1842,  defined  the  N.  and  N. 
W.  boundary  of  Maine  to  be  the  St.  John’s  and  St.  Francis 
Rivers  to  Pohenagamook  Lake,  and  from  thence  in  a S.W. 
direction  along  the  highlands  to  the  N.E.  corner  of  New 
Hain])shire. 

MAINE,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  W.  part  of 
Broome  co..  New  York,  about  70  miles  S.  of  Syracuse.  The 
village  contains  2 or  3 churches  and  several  stores.  Pop.  of 
the  township,  1609. 

M AIN  E,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  529. 

MAINE,  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

MAINE-ET-LGIRE,  mln-i-Iwia/  or  m^n-A-lwiR^  a depart- 
mcmt  in  the  N.W.  part  of  France,  formed  of  the  old  province 
of  Anjou,  between  bat.  46°  59'  and  47°  45'  N.  Area  2755 
siiuare  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  526,012.  Chief  rivers,  Loire, 
Sarthe,  .Mayenne,  and  Loir.  Surface  diversified  by  hills 
and  plains.  The  valley  of  the  Loire  produces  lint,  hemp, 
and  fruits.  The  minerals  comprise  slate,  granite,  marble, 
and  flint.  Grain,  wine,  fruits,  and  cattle  are  extensively 
exported.  The  department  is  divided  into  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Angers,  Bauge,  Beaupreau,  Saumur,  and  Segre. 
Capital.  Angers. 

MAINES^BURG,  a post-village  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MAINES'VILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Columbia  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

MAINLAND,  one  of  the  Orkneys.  See  Pomona. 

M.ilNS  and  STRATHMARtTINE,  united  parishes  of  Scot- 
land. co.  of  Forfar. 

.M  AINSBURG.  See  Mainesburg. 

MAINSTOCKHEIM.  miiPstok'hlme,  a village  of  Bavaria, 
Low(w  Franconia,  on  the  Main.  Pop.  1374. 

MAINbSTONE,  a parish  of  England  and  Wales,  counties 
of  Salop  and  Jlontgomery. 

.MAIN  STREAM,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine. 

M.AINTENON,  m^lNo'teh-n(\N«^  (L.  Mesteno.)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Chartres,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eure  and  Voise,  and  on 
the  railway  to  Versailles.  Pop.  1442.  It  has  ruins  of  the 
aiiantic  aqueduct  commenced  by  Ijonis  XIV.  to  convey 
water  from  the  Eure  to  Versailles,  an/l  the  magnificent  cha- 
teau in  which  he  espoused  FraTK.oise  d'Aubigne. 

MAINV.AUI>T,  m?i.N«'vr)'.  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  2058. 

M.Al.N'VI LLE.  a post-*)ffice  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

MAl-NZ.  a city  of  Germany.  See  .Mentz. 
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MAIORCA,  mT-oRfi\S,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Douro,  20  miles  from  Coimbra.  Pop.  2800. 

MAIKA,  mPrd,  a river  of  the  Sardinian  States,  joins  th 
Po,  3 miles  S.W.  of  Carmagnola,  after  a course  of  nearly 
60  miles. 

MAIRENA,  mT-rA/u3,  a ullage  of  Spain,  50  miles  S.E.  b\ 
E.  of  Granada.  Pop.  927. 

MAIRENA  DEL  ALJARAFE,  mi-r,Vn3  di^l  Sl-nd-rS'fl,  or 
MAIRENA  LA  TACONERA,  mi-r,Vud  Id  td-ko-na'rd,  a town 
of  Spain,  3 miles  S.Wb  of  Seville,  on  the  Rio-Pudio.  P.  822. 

MAIRENA  DEL  ALCOR,  ml-rd''nd  d^l  dl-koR^  a town  of 
Spain,  Andalusia,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  3623. 

MAISDON,  md'd6No/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Loire-Inferieure,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  2100. 

MAISDY,  mis/dee,  a town  of  India,  Berar  dominions,  30 
miles  N.  of  Ellichpoor. 

MAISSY,  mls'see,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal.  52  miles  N.  of  Patna. 

MAIS'MORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

M AISONS-ALFORT,  rnd's^N^t  dl'foR^,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Seine,  arrondissement  of  Sceaux,  on  the  Paris 
and  Lyons  Railway.  The  hamlet  of  Alfoi  t has  a national 
school  of  rural  economy. 

MAISONS-SUR-SEINE,  md'z6NG/  sliR  sdn,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oi.'se,  10  miles  N.  of  Versailles, 
with  remains  of  a fine  chateau,  and  a station  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Havre. 

MAISSANA,  mi.s-sd'nd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
8 miles  from  Varese,  on  the  Borza.  Pop.  2600. 

MAITEA,  mi-td/d;  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  E.  of  Tahiti,  on  which  it  is  dependent.  Lat.  17°  53' 
S.,  Ion.  148°  5'  W.  Circuit,  8 miles. 

MAITLAND,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Gren- 
ville, on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  7 miles  N.  of  Prescott. 
Pop.  about  200. 

MAIT^LAND,  East  and  West,  two  towns  of  Australia, 
New  South  Wales,  co.  of  Northumberland,  on  the  Hunter 
River,  at  its  junction  with  Walles  Creek,  14  miles  N.N.Wb  of 
Newcastle.  United  pop.  3319.  They  have  several  churches; 
East  Maitland  has  a court-house  and  jail ; West  Maitland, 
which  is  the  most  thriving  place,  contains  numerous  large 
stores  and  .some  good  hotels.  tVith  Newcastle,  these  towns, 
called  collectively  the  Northumberband  boroughs,”  return 
1 member  to  the  Legislative  As.sembly  of  the  colony.  Good 
coal  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity. 

MAIZIERES,  md'ze-aiR^,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Meurthe,  14  miles  S.E.  Chateau  Salins.  Pop.  1384. 

MAJAMBO,  md-jdm^bo.  a maritime  town  of  Madagascar, 
on  its  N.W.  coast,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Majambo,  70 
miles  N.E.  of  Bembatooka. 

MAJDAN,  mi'dan/,  a village  of  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss, 
co.  of  Krassova,  4 miles  from  Oravicza.  Pop.  1310. 

MAJIN/DA,  a town  of  Sinde.  on  the  Indus.  40  miles  N.W’ 
of  Hyderabad,  with  2000  inhabitants,  and  an  extensive  ’ba- 
zaar. Lat.  28°  51'  N..  Jon.  68°  19'  E. 

MAJORCA,  ma-jornca,  (Sp.  Mallorca,  mdl-yoR/kd*  /r.  Mw- 
jorque,  md'zhoRk';  L.  BalecJris  Ma'jor  and  Majorca.)  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Spain,  and  forming  the 
largest  of  the  Balearic  group,  about  115  miles  S.  of  Barcelona ; 
between  lat.  .39°  16' and  .39°  57'  N.,  and  Ion.  2°  18'  and  3°  27' 
E.;  greatest  length  58  miles,  greatest  breadth  45  miles,  area 
1420  square  miles.  It  is  very  irregular  and  deeply  in- 
dented. The  coasts  on  the  W.  and  N..  facing  Spain,  are 
very  lofty  and  steep;  in  other  directions  they  are  low  and 
shelving.  A gn^at  number  of  good  natural  harbors  are 
scattered  along  the  coasts.  'The  interior  is  finely  diversified 
with  mountaius,  hills,  valleys,  and  plains.  The  culminating 
point  of  the  island,  Puig  de  Torella,  has  a height  of  about 
4800  feet.  The  climate  is  temperate,  the  mountains  in  the 
N.  affording  protection  against  the  winter  cold,  and  refresh- 
ing breezes  from  the  sea  mitigating  the  summer  heat ; violent 
winds,  however,  are  not  unfrequent,  and  the  air  is  often 
overcharged  with  moisture,  which  hangs  in  clouds  or  de- 
scends in  mists.  Majorca  is  gejierally  well  watered  and  fer- 
tile, producing,  in  considerable  abundance,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  legumes,  oil,  and  wine;  fruits  aliound  everywhere. 
Capital.  Palma.  I’op.  179,753.  .Majorca  and  Minorca  were 
anciently  named  GymnesicB;  while  the  appellation  of  .Major, 
or  “ the  larger,”  was  given  the  former,  and  that  of  Minor, 
or  “the  smaller,”  to  the  latter  island. — Adj.  and  inhab. 
Major/oan  or  Mallorquine,  mal'lor-keen' ; (Sp.  Mallorquin, 
mSl-yoR-keenA) 

MAJORI,  md-yo'ree.  a maritime  town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Principato  Citra,  6 miles  W.S.W’.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  2800. 

MA.IS.  mish.  or  .MAYSEK,  mi'sh^k',  a village  of  Hungary, 
'Thither  Danube,  6 miles  from  Mohac.s.  Pop.  1217. 

MAJSA.  mPshoh,  a village  of  Hungary,  district  of  Little 
Cumania.  18  miles  from  Felegyhaza.  Pop.  4223. 

iM.‘\JUMB.\,  a town  of  Africa.  See  Maeomba. 

31AJUNGA,  md-juiPgd.  a maritime  town  of  Madagascar, 
on  its  N.W.  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  Bembatooka  Bay.  xVn 
extensive  traffic  is  carried  on  here,  chiefiy  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  jerked  beef,  horn.s.  tallow,  and  hides. 

M.AKAD.  ^u)h'kod^  a village  of  Hungary,  Hither  Danube, 
27  miles  fi-om  Peslh,  on  an  island  of  the  Danube  P.  lOHX 
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MAKADISIIU,  a town  of  Africa.  See  Magadoxo. 

MAKALLAH,  AIACALLAII,  md-kdl/liih,  or  MACULLAH, 
Rii-Cciiniih,  a seaport  town  of  Arabia,  on  it.s  S.  coast,  and  on  a 
small  bay.  SOO  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aden.  Lat.  14°  31'  N.,  Ion.  49° 
6'  E.  Population  about  4500,  comprising  numerous  foreigners. 
It  is  partially  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance from  the  sea,  its  houses  being  in  a castellated  style,  and 
several  stories  in  height.  The  harbor,  sheltei  ed  by  a point 
to  the  S.E.,  affords  good  anchorage,  and  is  greatly  frequented 
by  coasting  vessels.  It  is  the  best  station  on  this  coast  for 
ships  to  obtain  supplies  of  provisions;  and  it  also  exports 
gums,  hides,  and  senna,  and  has  an  import  trade  in  coffee, 
and  other  native  produce  from  Arabian  ports  ; cotton  cloths, 
lead,  and  iron  from  Bombay ; and  sheep,  aloes,  honey,  and 
slaves  from  Kosseir  and  Berbera. 

MAKAN'DA,  a station  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
48  miles  from  Cairo. 

MAKARIEV  or  MAKARIEW,  md-kd-re-gv',  a town  of 
Russia,  government  and  46  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nizhnee-Nov- 
gorod,  on  the  Volga.  Pop.  2350.  It  has  a large  monastery, 
and  some  ti-ade  in  horses  and  timber,  but  its  importance 
has  greatly  declined. 

MAKARIEV,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  110 
miles  E.  of  Kostroma.  Pop.  2860. 

MAKARIKO,  md-kd'ree-ko,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment and  60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nizhnee-Novgorod,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Volga. 

MAK  EE',  a post-township  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa.  P.1425 

MA'KER,  a parish  of  England,  counties  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  2%  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Devonport.  On  a height  near 
the  village  is  a battery  for  the  defence  of  Plymouth  Sound. 

MA'KERSTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh. 

MAKHNOVKA,  mdk-nov'kd,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment and  95  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kiev.  Pop.  5000. 

MAKIAN,  md-ke-dn',  a small  volcanic  island  in  the  Ma- 
lay Archipelago,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Gilolo,  lat.  0°  20'  N., 
Ion.  127°  30'  E.  Circuit  about  18  miles. 

MAKIN,  an  island  in  the  North  Pacific.  See  Pitt. 

MAKINIYAT,  md-ke-ne-ydt',  or  MAKINYAT,  md-keen- 
ydt',  a straggling  village  of  Central  Arabia,  120  miles  W.S. 
W.  of  Muscat,  formerly  a city  of  consequence,  but  ruined 
by  the  Wahabees  in  1800. 

MAKKUM,  mdk'kum,  a market-town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Friesland,  on  the  Zuyder-Zee,  9 miles  S.  of  Har- 
lingen. Pop.  1850. 

MAKNOVKA  or  MAKNOWKA,  mdk-nov/kd,  wwitten  also 
MACHNOVKA,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  94  miles 
S.W.  of  Kiev.  Pop.  4700. 

MAKO,  moR'ko/,  or  MAKOVIA,  md-ko^ve-d,  a markeVtown 
of  Hungary,  co.  of  Csanad.  on  the  Maros,  22  miles  E.  by  S. 
of  Szegedin.  It  is  the  re.sidence  of  a bishop,  and  contains  a 
Roman  Catholic,  a Greek  United,  a Protestant  church  and  a 
Protestant  gymnasium,  a court-house  and  county  buildings, 
and  handsome  barracks,  recently  constructed.  It  has  an  im- 
portant trade  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  and  wood.  The  fishing 
in  the  Maros  is  very  productive.  There  are  also  numerous 
mills.  Pop.  in  1846,  21,000;  of  whom  rather  more  than  one- 
half  are  Protestants. 

MAKOO,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Magoo. 

M AKOOAS.  md'koo'dz,  a people  of  South-East  Africa,  near 
the  Mozambique  coast. 

>UAKv)QUETA,  ma-ko^k&-ta,  a river  of  Iowa,  rises  near  the 
8.E.  corner  of  Fayette  co.,  and' empties  itself  into  the  Missis- 
sippi in  .lackson  co.,  about  22  miles  below  Galena.  Its 
general  course  is  south-easterly,  and  its  whole  length  ex- 
ceeds 100  miles. 

MAKOQUETA.  a thriving  posUvillage  in  Jackson  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  32  miles  S.W.  of 
Galena,  and  60  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  middle  of  a prairie.  Pop.  1090. 

MAKOA',  md-KOv^  or  MACHOW,  mdK^ov,  a town  of 
Poland,  province,  and  63  miles  E.N.E.  of  Plock.  Pop.  4000. 

MAKOVIA.  See  Mako. 

MAKOV  or  MACHOW,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Podolia.  9 miles  N.  of  Kamieniec.  Pop.  1420. 

MAKOWAR,  md-ko-wda/,  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  off  the 
coast  of  Nubia,  near  a small  port  of  the  same  name,  lat.  20° 
38'  N..  Ion.  37°  20'  E. 

MAKOWAB  or  EMERALD  ISL  AND,  an  island  of  the  Red 
.Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  opposite  the  ruins  of  Berenice ; 
lat.  23°  50'  N.,  Ion.  .35°  45'  E. 

MAKOIVIEC,  md-ko^•e-lts.  a village  of  Poland,  govern- 
ment and  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Warsaw.  Here  Kos(;iusko  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  in  1794. 

MAK  REE  or  MAKRI,  mdfkree'.  a seaport  town  of  Turkey, 
Asia  Minor.  S.W.  coast,  on  the  Gulf  of  Makree,  52  miles  E. 
N.E.  of  Rhodes,  which  city  it  supplies  with  mules,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  fuel.  It  has  a good  and  well-sheltered  port, 
"^ts  antiquities  comprise  a very  perfect  theatre,  and  tombs, 
reniains  of  the  ancient  TeJmcssus, 

MAKREE  or  MAKRI,  a seaport  town  of  Turkey,  Room- 
fllee.  on  the  ^-Egean  Sea,  75  miles  S.W.  of  Adrianople.  It  is 
V Greek  bishop’s  see,  and  has  a harbor  defended  by  a castle. 
'»on.  3000. 

MaKRONISI,  md-kro-nee'see,  an  island  of  Greece,  off  the 


E.  coast  of  Attica,  3 miles  E.  of  Cape  Colonna,  10  miles  in 
length  and  2 miles  in  breadth,  but  lately  uninhabited. 

MAKTAN,  mdk-tdn'.  a small  island,  one  of  the  Philip- 
pines. in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  island 
of  Zebu.  The  celebrated  navigator,  Magellan,  (Magalhaeus,) 
was  killed  here  in  1521. 

MAKULLA,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Makallah. 

MALA,  md/ld,  a decayed  village  of  Peru,  department  and 
48  miles  S.E.  of  Lima,  about  4 miles  from  the  Pacific.  Here 
Pizarro  met  Almagro,  to  settle  their  differeucies.  Pop.  800. 

MALA,  indRd,  a river  of  Peru,  enters  the  Pacific  at  Porto- 
Mala,  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lima. 

MALA,  a cillage  of  Spain,  with  mineral  baths,  8 miles 
S.W.  of  Granada. 

MALABAR,  mal'a-bar/,  a maritime  district  o:  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  on  the  W.  coast,  mostly  be- 
tween lat.  10°  and  12/  N.  Area  6000  square  miles.  Pcjp.  in 
1851,  estimated  at  1,514,909;  in  1802  it  was  only  405,594. 
Priiiv'iip.vl  towns,  Calicut,  Tellicherry,  Cananore,  and  Ponauy 
Tbv^  Malabar  Coast  is  a name  which  has  been  ai)plied  to  all 
the  W.  coast  of  India,  though  the  Malabar  language  is 
spoken  only  from  Cape  Comorin  to  about  lat.  12°  30'  N. — 
Adj.  Malabar'ic. 

MALAGA  See  Malaga. 

MALACCA,  md-lak/ka.  or  MAL.\YA,  md-la/ya,  formerly 
an  independent  cc-uiitry"  or  kingdom  of  Southern  A.-ia,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  .Malay  I’enin.'-ula.  it  is  now  divided 
between  the  territories  of  the  i.uropean  powers  and  the 
kingdom  of  Siam.  See  Malay  Peninsula. 

MALACCA,  md-lak/ka.  and  N AXING,  nd'ning',  one  of  the 
Straits  settlements’’  belonging  to  the  British,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  between  lat.  2°  and  3°  N'..  and 
Ion.  102°  and  103°  E.,  having  landward  the  territories  of 
Salaugore.  Kumbowe,  Johole.  and  .Johore.  Estimated  area 
1000  square  miles.  Pop.  58.000,  of  whom  from  200U  to  3000 
are  Europeans.  This  settlement  is  under  the  Briti.sh  Indian 
presidency  of  Bengal,  and  governed  by  a resident  at  Ma- 
lacca, with  an  assistant  at  Naniiig. 

MALACCA,  the  capital  of  the  above  district,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Malacca  River,  near  its  mouth,  130  miles 
N.W.  of  Singapore,  lat.  2°  10'  N.,  loii.  102°  5'  E.  Pop.  12,120 
Principal  edifices,  the  barracks,  court-house,  town-house, 
jail,  civil  and  military  hospitals,  and  the  Aiiglo-Chiuese 
College,  founded  in  1818.  Here  are  also  Chinese,  Hindoo, 
and  Malay  schools.  The  ruins  of  a famous  church,  erect- 
ed by  Albuquerque,  and  the  remains  of  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  forts,  occupy  several  summits  arou'.;d  the  town.  Ma- 
lacca has  some  export  trade  in  gold-dust,  tin,  balachang, 
aloe-wood,  ebony,  ivory,  and  Chinese  haid wares;  and  it  im- 
ports earthenwares,  opium,  iron,  rice,  British  and  Indian 
manufactured  goods,  salt,  and  colonial  prcMuce;  the  com- 
merce of  the  Straits  has,  however,  become  chiefly  monopo- 
lized by  Singapore.  The  town,  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  1252,  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511.  by  the  Dutch 
in  1641,  and  by  the  English  in  1795.  It  was  again  held  by 
the  Dutch  from  1818  to  1825,  when,  with  its  territory,  they 
exchanged  it  with  the  British  for  Beucoolen,  in  Sumatra. 

MALACCA.  STRAIT  OF,  a channel  between  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  the  island  of  Sumatra,  connecting  the  China 
Sea  with  the  Indian  Ocean.  Length,  520  miles,  breadth, 
from  25  miles  oiiposite  Naniiig.  to  200  miles,  at  its  N.  en- 
trance. The  navigation  of  the  str.ait  appears  intricate  and 
dangerous,  but  with  ordinary  prudence  may  be  safely 
passed.  The  current,  where  tides  do  not  prevail,  sets  often 
to  the  N. 

MALACOOREE,  MALACOORE  or  MALACOURI,  mi-U- 
koo'ree,  a strongly  fortified  town  of  "VVest  Africa,  about  65 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  Malageea. 

MALACZKA,  moh'Uts/koh'.  a market-town  of  West  Hun- 
gary, CO.  and  21  miles  N.W.  of  Presburg.  Pop.  2353. 

MALADETTA,  MOUNT.  See  Nethou,  Pic. 

MALAGA,  mal'a-ga  or  m^/ld-gd,  (auc.  MaVaca.)  a seaport 
city  of  Spain,  capital  o'f  a province  of  its  own  name,  on  a bay  of 
the  Mediterranean.  65  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gibraltar.  Lat.  of  mole, 
36°  43' 5"  N.,  Ion.  4°  26' E.  Pop.  113,050.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  near  the  base  of  a mountainous  range, 
and  is  commanded  by  a fine  old  Moorish  castle,  perched  on  a 
jH)inted  rock,  and  called  the  Gibralftiro.  The  streets  are  very 
narrow,  ill  paved,  and  dirty,  with  high  houses  built  around 
courts.  It  has  a fine  promenade,  on  which  are  some  of  the 
best  houses  in  the  town.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  a 
splendid  cathedral,  with  a spire  302  feet  high;  the  bishop’s 
palace,  4 parish  churches,  5 hospitals,  the  opera-house,  cus- 
tom-house, legal  .seminary,  and  a couvi<-t  depot.  Malaga  is 
the  see  of  a bishop,  the  residence  of  a civil  and  military  go- 
vernor, and  the  seat  of  several  important  courts  and  public 
offices.  The  prisicipal  manufactures  are  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics,  sail  cloth,  rope,  i)aper,  hats,  leather,  and  soap;  here 
are  also  a royal  cigar  factory,  and  two  extensive  iron  foun- 
dries. The  old  Moorish  Darsena.  or  dockyard,  is  used  as  a 
storc-hou.se.  The  harbor,  formed  by  a mole  700  fc(‘t  in 
length,  on  which  is  a lighthouse,  is  capable  of  holding 
about  450  merchant  ships,  and  may  be  entered  during  any 
wind.  Malaga  has  a large  trade  in  wines,  the  finest  of 
which  are  “Mountain”  and  “ Lagrimas;”  the  other  exportfi 
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riTf  ilive  oLI  fills.  !UiMonds,  rai.-iins,  grapes,  orange-peel,  and 
lem  >n<,  sent,  to  Greaf  Britain  and  the  United  States,  with 
leati  and  iron  from  neighboring  mines.  The  imports  com- 
prise '-alt  fish,  iron  hoops,  bar  iron,  nails,  woollen,  silk, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  and  colonial  produce.  Malaga  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  by  the  Carthaginians.  From 
thtm  it  passed  to  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  became  a 
gre  <t  and  nourishing  city.  It  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  in  1487.  It  has  suffered  severely  ii  different 
epoens  from  plague,  and  in  1803-4,  the  yellow  lever  deci- 
mated the  population.  See  Velez-M.^laga. 

MAL.\GA,  a maritime  province  of  Spain,  Andalusia, 
bounded  S.  hv  the  Mediterranean.  Area  3052  square  miles. 
Fop.  4.38,000. 

MAIj'AGA,  a post-village  of  Franklin  township,  Gloucester 
CO.,  New  .Jersey,  about  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Woodbury,  contains 
a church,  a glass  factory,  and  near  40  dwellings. 

MALAGA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Monroe  co., 
Ohio,  110  miles  K.  by  S.  of  Columbus.  Pop,  1679. 

MALAGA,  VELEZ.  See  Velez-Mal.aga. 

MALAGON,  mi-ld-gon/,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  19 
miles  N.WL  of  Ciudad-Real.  Pop.  3282. 

MA'LAHIDE/,  a watering-place  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
Leinster,  on  a bay  of  the  Irish  Sea,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Dublin, 
with  a station  on  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway.  Pop. 
1.337.  partly  employed  in  a valuable  oyster  fishery.  It  is 
handsomely  built,  and  is  frequented  by  bathers. 

.M.4i.,AISIA,  mal-A/she-a,  (Fr.  Maluiaie,  md'lA'zeeL)  a name 
sometimes  applied  to  the' Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  derived 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  inhabitants,  for  the  most 
part,  belong  to  the  great  Malay  race. — .\dj.  Mai.aisian,  mal- 
^she-an.  See  Malay  Archipela(jo. 

MALAMOCCO,  mil-lii-mok'ko,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Venice,  on  Malamocco.  a long  sandy  island, 
separating  the  lagunes  from  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  1800.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  Doge  in  the  8th  century. 

MALANG,  mS-ldng^  a Dutch  town  and  residency  of  .lava, 
on  the  S.  coast  Pop.  of  the  latter,  80,000.  Chief  produce, 
coffee. 

MALANS,  mi'lSNo',  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Grisons.  on  the  Lanquart,  2 miles  S.S.E.  of  Mayenfeld. 
Pop.  1050. 

.MAL.\NSAC,  md'lSNo'.sdk',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  arrondissement  of  Vannes.  Pop.  2021. 

MALA,  PUNTA,  poon'ti  mMd,  a cape  of  South  America, 
New  Granada,  bounding  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Pa- 
nama. 

MALAR,  (Malar,)  a lake  of  Sweden.  See  Maelar. 

MALASPINA,  md-lds-pee/nd,  the  westernmost  of  the  Co- 
lumhretes  Islands,  Mediterranean. 

MALATEEYEII  or  MALATIA,  md-ld-tee'eh,  (anc.  MeH- 
tefne,)  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  100  miles  N.E.  of  Marash, 
near  the  Euphrates.  It  has  about  200  wretched  houses,  a 
ruinous  castle,  the  head-quarters  of  a pasha,  and  some  good 
mosques  and  caravanserais.  It  is  unhealthy;  and,  from 
various  causes,  most  of  its  population  have  now  .settled  at 
Aspuzi,  about  4 miles  southward. 

MALATIA.  See  Malateeyeh. 

MALATTVO,  md-ld-tee/vo,  written  also  MOELETIVO,  moo- 
le-tee'vo,  a seaport  town  of  Ceylon,  on  its  E.  coast,  52  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Trincomalee,  with  a small  harbor  and  some  salt- 
works. 

MALAUCENE,  md'lo'sain',  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Vaucluse,  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Orange.  Pop. 
3283. 

MALAUNAY,  md'lo'n.V,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-Inferieure,  with  a station  on  the  Paris  and  Havre 
Railway,  branch  to  Dieppe,  5^  miles  N.  of  Rouen.  Pop.  1833. 
It  has  numerous  cotton  and  paper  mills,  but  was  nearly 
ruined  by  a hurricane  in  1845. 

MALAYA.  See  Malay  Peninsula. 

MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO,  m.a-lA/  ar-ke-p^Pa-go,  called 
also  INDIAN,  ASIATIC,  and  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO, 
and  MALAISIA.  the  most  important  and  extensive  group  of 
islands  on  the  globe;  situated  to  the  S.E.  of  Asia,  and  washed 
W.  by  the  Indian  and  E.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  of  the  Malay  race,  whence  its  name.  A chain 
of  islands,  about  thirty  in  number,  separated  in  general  onlj' 
by  very  narrow  straits,  extends  from  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Sumatra,  lat.  5°  34'  N..lon.  95°  20'  E.,  to  the  .\rroo  Islands, 
lat.  6°  S.,  Ion.  134°  30'  E.,  a distance  of  about  2600  miles. 
The  greater  part  of  this  chain  lies  between  the  7th  and  9th 
parallels  of  S.  lat. ; but  at  one  point — Rotte  Island,  adjoining 
Timor — it  touch(>s  the  11th  parallel.  This  is  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  Archipelago.  Its  E.  limit  has  less  compactness  and 
litiear  precision.  At  a sliort  distance  N.  and  E.  from  the 
Arroo  Islands,  lies  tlie  grejit  island  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea, 
the  W.  peninsula  of  winch  is  by  some  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Indian  .\rchipelago.  From  200  miles  to  500  miles 
N.W.  are  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  in  the  widest  sense, 
and  .N.  by  W.  from  these  again  are  the  Philippine  Islands; 
the  largest  of  which  group,  Luzon,  reaches  the  17th  parallel 
of  .N.  latitude.  Thus  the  Archipelago  has  an  extreme  length 
of  45°.  and  a breadth  of  28°.  With  the  exception  of  the  Philip- 
pines, which  still  belong  to  Spain,  the  islands  of  Penang, 
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Singapore,  Labuan,  and  the  settlement  of  Sarawak,  cn  the 
W.  coast  of  Borneo,  which  belong  to  Great  Bi-it.ain,  and  the 
N.  and  N.W.  portions  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  the  Sooloo, 
and  some  other  islands,  under  native  potentates,  the  whole 
of  this  vast  archipelago  is,  either  really  or  nominally,  under 
the  sway  of  the  Netherlands;  this  last  portion  is  frequents 
named  the  Dutch  East  Indies 

Within  the  limits  here  pointed  out.  lie  some  of  the  largest 
and  finest  islands  in  the  world,  as  Borneo,  Sumatra,  above 
1000  miles  in  length,  Java,  Celebes,  Luzon,  &c.  The  fertile 
and  cultivated  islands  of  less  size,  extending  E.  to  the  Spice 
Islands,  are,  Nias.  Mantawi,  Poggy,  Billiton,  Banca,  Madura, 
Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Comodo.  Sandalwood  Island,  Flores, 
or  Mangarai,  Timor,  Ceram,  Booro,  Gilolo,  Mindanao,  Pa- 
lawan, Negros,  Samar,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Leyte,  and  Zebu. 
Numerous  groups  are  scattered  throughout  the  Archipelago, 
consisting  each  of  hundreds  of  islands;  many  of  them  cele- 
brated by  the  natives  for  their  beauty  and  fertility,  but  they 
have  never  been  surveyed,  and  are  even  studiously  avoided 
by  European  navigators,  who  dread  not  only  the  hidden 
dangers  of  coral  banks  and  islets,  but  al.so  the  piratical  ha- 
bits of  those  who  dwell  upon  them. 

Geological  Constitution. — The  islands  which  form  the  S.  line 
of  the  Archipelago,  are  all  mountainous,  and  the  chief  sum- 
mits are  volcanic.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  still  active 
volcanoes.  It  vvould  appear  as  if  this  very  long  and  narrow 
ridge  of  land  had  been  raised  from  the  ocean  by  the  agency 
of  subterranean  fires.  The  line  of  v('b‘.!inic  action  may  be 
ti’aced,  on  the  W.  .4de,  through  Sumatra  to  Chittagong,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  On  the  E.  side  it  reaches  the  meridian 
of  13U°  E.,  nearly  under  which  are  the  little  volcanic  islands 
of  Nila  and  Serna,  in  the  Sea  of  Banda.  It  then  inclines 
N.W.,  to  the  little  islands  lying  on  the  tV.  of  Gilolo,  which 
are  all  volcanic.  Thence  the  volcanic  line  may  be  traced 
through  the  Philippines  and  Japan  to  Kamtchatka.  In 
the  older  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  metalliferous  ores 
are  abundant.  Gold  is  found  in  various  i)laces,  e.^pecially 
in  Borneo  and  Sumatra;  extensive  tin-mines  in  Banca: 
silver,  copper,  iron,  in  other  localities;  diamonds  are  found 
in  Borneo,  sulphur  is  abundant,  as  are  also  lignite,  naptha, 
and  asiihaltum  ; coal  is  found  in  Luzon  and  other  localities, 
and  native  salt  is  procured  from  the  springs  of  Java. 

The  principal  entrances  to  the  Malay  Archipelago  from 
the  E..  are  Gilolo  Passage  and  Dampier's  Strait,  by  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  while  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  of  Sunda 
give  access  from  the  W.;  and  the  Straits  of  Lombok, Allass 
Ombay,  ifec.,  from  the  S. 

Climate..  —The  whole  Archipelago  lies  within  the  tropics, 
and  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  close  to  the  equator;  which 
passes  through  the  middle  of  Sumatra  and  of  Borneo,  and 
across  Celebes  and  Gilolo.  This  entire  oceanic  and  equatorial 
region  i.'-  excepted  from  the  general  law  of  the  trmJe  winds, 
which,  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  line  respectively,  blow 
constantly  from  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  M ithin  the  Archiiielago, 
and  thence  W.  to  the  coast  of  .-tfi  ica.  the  monsoons,  that  is, 
season  winds,  prevail,  blowing  alternately  from  the  S.E.  and 
N.M'.  But  these  winds,  though  locally  r(‘gular  and  constant, 
vary  much  from  place  to  place;  and  E.  of  Celebes,  the 
sea.sons  are  reversed;  here  the  rains  fall  during  the  dry 
season  of  the  western  islands  though  far  h^ss  copiously  than 
in  the  latter.  The  North  Philippine  Islands  alone  fall  within 
the  regnon  of  hurricanes  and  boisterous  winds. 

Groups.  &c. — The  first  division  of  the  Archipelago,  founded 
on  natural  features,  embraces  Sumatra.  .Java.  Bali.  Lombok, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  \V.  part  of  Bor:  eo,  to  the  meri- 
dian of  116°  E.  Ion.  So  far  thei-e  is  a general  uniformity 
of  animal  and  vegetable  productions:  the  soil  is  extiv'mely 
fertile ; rice  is  the  general  food  of  the  people,  who  have  madi 
a considerable  advance  in  the  arts  and  habits  of  ci\ ilized 
life.  The  second  division,  comprehending  Celebes,  Booton, 
and  East  Borneo,  up  to  lat.  3°  N.,  is.  in  soil,  food,  and  civf. 
lization,  inferior  to  the  first.  Rice  is  here  no  longei 
abundant,  and  sago  often  supplies  its  ]ilace.  The  third 
division  extends  from  Ion.  124°  to  130°  E.,  and  between  lat 
10°  S.  and  2°  N.  Here  nature  takes  a new  aspect.  The 
rich  vegetation  of  the  w('stern  islands  is  .seen  only  on  the 
sea-shore,  the  hills  are  comparatively  bare  and  arid.  But 
this  is  the  region  in  which  alone  the  clove  and  nutmeg 
attain  perfection.  Yet  the  soil  is  not  fertile,  rice  is  rare,  and 
the  staple  food  in  this  division  is  sago.  The  inhabitant.s 
are  much  inferior  to  those  further  \V..  and  have  never 
acquired  the  use  of  letter.s.  Tire  clove  was  originally  found 
only  on  the  five  Molucca  Islartd.s,  (hietly  on  Machian, 
whence  it  was  carrieil  to  Amboina.  to  which  spot  its  cultiva- 
tion is  now  restricteJ  by  the  Dutch.  'J'he  fourth,  less  di.s- 
tinctly  marked  than  the  jirecetiing.  lies  between  the  jrarallels 
of  4°  and  10°  N.,  from  Ion.  116°  to  128°  E..  including  the  N. 
angle  of  Boimeo,  the  Sooloo  l.sland'-'.  and  Mindanao.  The 
inhabitants  are  .superior  to  those  of  Mie  tint'd  division.  Bice 
is  their  chief  food,  but  sago  also  is  much  UM'd.  The  clove  and 
nutmeg  are  here  indigenous,  but  infei'ior  in  quality  o tli'  se 
growing  further  S.  The  fifth  diiision  is  that  of  t**  ) i’hiliyr- 
pine  Islands,  from  lat.  10°  to  18°  N.  Here  a humio  climate 
and  volcanic  soil  reappear,  and  with  them  exuberant 
fertility.  Rice  again  becomes  abundant  Sr  .gar  id  tobacco 
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»re  produceil ; but  peppers,  tine  spices,  and  some  of  the  fruits 
of  the  islands  near  the  equator  are  wanfng. 

Vegetation. — In  the  woods  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  most  of 
the  trees  exceed  100  feet  in  height.  But  the  density  of  the 
vegetation  is  still  more  astonishing  than  the  vigor  of 
initividual  plants,  in  the  struggle  for  space  and  air,  plants 
of  different  kinds  become  piled  one  over  the  other.  Teak, 
mango,  tig,  musa,  sandal,  ebony,  and  other  great  trees,  are 
mingled  with  palms  of  endless  variety  and  gigantic  forms; 
while  climbing  plants,  frequently  canes,  interweaved  from 
tree  to  tree,  bind  the  whole  together,  and  render  the  forest 
utterly  impenetrable.  The  tendency  to  climb  characterizes 
the  vegetation  of  the  Archipelago.  Stems,  a foot  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  belonging  to  species  which  elsewhere  grow 
withdut  support,  here  twine  themselves  round  the  giants  of 
the  forest.  Several  of  the  climbing  canes  also  take  root, 
like  the  musa,  as  often  as  they  touch  the  ground  with  their 
boughs.  The  inexhaustible  supply  of  great  timber  afforded 
by  these  woods  is  to  the  natives  of  far  less  importance  than 
the  cocoa-nut,  the  bamboo,  and  numerous  slender  palms 
which  adorn  the  coasts.  In  general  the  the  objects  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Malay  Island.s — rice,  maize,  &c. — are  each  known 
by  one  name  throughout  the  Archipelago;  while  the  in- 
digenous productions  change  their  names  with  the  localities. 

Inhabitants. — In  the  iMalay  Archipelago  there  are  two 
aboriginal  races.  One,  of  Malay  extraction,  has  a brown  or 
fair  complexion,  the  other  is  the  Papuan  or  Negro  race,  and 
is  black.  The  brown  race  are  about  4 inches  below  the 
average  European  stature.  They  are  robust  and  somewhat 
clum.sy ; the  face  is  squai’e,  with  hollow  cheeks  and  project- 
ing jaws;  large  mouth,  small  nose,  small  black  eyes,  and 
lank  hair.  The  Battalia  of  Sumatra,  and  the  wretched 
Dyaks  of  Borneo,  who  are  among  the  fairest,  live  under  the 
equator;  the  Javanese,  the  most  civilized  and  most  luxu- 
rious, are  among  the  darkest.  The  Papuas  or  dark-colored 
natives  are  dwarf  Negroes;  they  rarely  attain  the  height 
of  5 feet,  and  have  feeble  frames;  the  skin  is  of  a sooty 
black,  not  polished  like  that  of  the  vigorous  African;  the 
chin  retreats  as  to  form  no  part  of  the  face ; the  lips  are 
very  prominent,  the  look  wild  and  malign.  They  increa.«e 
in  numbers  towards  the  E.,  and  are  the  sole  possessors  of 
Papua  or  New  Guinea.  Wherever  found,  they  seem  to  be 
in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilization. 

In  the  Malay  Archipelago  there  are  no  dry  pastures,  no 
grasses,  no  open  glades.  Pastoral  life,  the  ordinary  begin- 
ning of  industry  and  society,  here  has  no  existence.  The 
natives  are  chietty  confined  by  impenetrable  forests  to  the 
sea-shore.  An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation have  maritime  habits.  Their  chief  towns  are,  in  many 
»nstam'es,  built  over  the  water:  the  bamboo  houses  being 
constructed  on  stakes.  They  often  shelter  an  entire  village 
undei  a single  roof.  Even  the  least  civilized  tribes  of  the 
Dyaks  construct  houses  on  piles,  10  or  20  feet  above  the 
ground,  large  enough  to  lodge  500  people.  The  natives  are 
skilful  boat-builders,  and  their  prahoos,  (prahus,)  often  of  60 
tons  burden,  are  excellent  specimens  of  naval  architecture. 

Fleets  of  prahoos  are  fitted  out  every  year  in  Celebes  for 
the  trepaug  fishei’y  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  The  only 
forms  of  governments  known  to  the  brown  or  Malayan 
population  are  an  elective  confederation,  as  in  Celebes ; or 
an  unlimited  despotism,  as  in  Java. 

MALAY  PENINSULA,  called  also  MALAC'CA  or  MA- 
LAYA, md-lA/yit,  (anc.  Chersonefsus  Auh-ea,)  the  most 
southern  portion  of  Continental  Asia,  forming  the  S. 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Farther  India,  mostly  between 
lat.  1°  and  13°  N.,  and  Ion.  98°  and  104°  E.,  connected 
northward  to  Lower  Siam  by  the  Isthmus  of  Kraw,  and 
having  on  the  E.  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  China  Sea,  and 
on  the  S.  and  W.  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  Malaya  proper 
or  Malacca  extends  from  lat.  1°  20'  to  7°  N.  Estimated 
area  45.000  square  miles,  and  pop.  about  375,0Cw.  'The 
country,  as  far  as  lat.  6°  S.,  comprising  the  states  of  Ligor 
and  Quedah,  is  claimed  by  Siam : S.  of  which  it  is  subdivided 
among  many  small  native  states — the  principal  being  Perak, 
Johore,  Pahang,  Kalantan.  Tringany,  and  Kumbowe,  be- 
sides the  British  territories  of  Malacca,  Naning,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Wellesley.  Its  centre  is  traversed  throughout  by 
a mountain  chain,  rising  from  3000  to  COOO  feet  in  height, 
but  decreasing  on  proceeding  to  the  S.,  where,  however,  the 
detached  Mount  Ophir  is  estimated  to  rise  to  5700  feet  in  ele- 
vation. The  surface  is  well  watered  and  finely  timbered. 
The  population  consists  principally  of  Siamese  and  Malays. 
Principal  towns,  Malacca,  Quedah,  Salangore,  Johore,  Pa- 
tany,  and  Pahang. — Adj.  Malayan,  nial-A/an,  and  Malay, 
mal-.V;  inhab.  Malay.  The  latter  (Malay)  is  also  applied  to 
the  whole  of  M.alaisia  or  Malay  Archipelago. 

M A LAYTA,  md-li'td.  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean ; 
lat,  (S.  point)  9°  45'  S. ; Ion.  161°  39'  24"  E. 

MAlJiKlULmdPbSRG,  or  MAILBEUG,  miPb^RQ,  a market- 
town  of  Lower  Austria.  Pop.  llul. 

M AL'B'MlOUGft.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MALBUKGETIl,  mal'booR-gh^.,,  or  MALBOliGETII, 
milPboR'gh§U.  a town  of  Auatria.  lllvria,  21  miles  S.W.  of 
Villach,  in  a narrow  pass,  on  the  Fella,  detended  by  a strong 
fort,  razed  by  the  French  in  1809. 


MALCIIIN,  mil-Keen/,  a town  of  Germany,  grand-duchy 
of  Mecklenberg-Schwerin.  between  Lakes  Malcbin  ana  Gum* 
mer,  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Giistrow.  Pop.  3852.  Chief  indus- 
try, weaving  and  tanning. 

MALCIIOAV,  mdPKov.  a town  of  Germany,  grand-duchy 
of  Mocklenberg-Sclnverin.  on  an  island  in  Lake  Malchow,  I'l 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Waren.  Pop.  2887.  It  has  important  ma- 
nufactures of  woollen  cloths. 

MAL'COLM,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Mississippi,  2c 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Natchez,  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Malcolm  and  Natchez  Bailroad.  in  coui’se  of  construction. 

MALDA  or  MAULDA,  mawPdd,  a town  of  British  India 
presidency  and  province  of  Bengal,  district  and  50  miles 
S.W.  of  Dinagepoor,  on  the  Mahanunda,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ganges.  It  consists  of  3000  houses,  miserably  built  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Gour,  12  miles  distant. 

MALDEGIIEM,  mdPdeh-gh^m',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  6114, 
engaged  in  tobacco  factories,  oil-mills,  breweries,  and  cotton 
jiriuting  works. 

MALDEN,  mdPden,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey, 
2^  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ewell,  with  a station  on  the  Loudon  and 
South-Western  Railway. 

MALDE.N,  mdl'den,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gel- 
derland.  4 miles  S.  of  Nymwegen.  Pop.  680 

MAL'DEN,  uiilPden,  a thriving  post-village  and  township 
of  Middle, sex  co.,  Massachu.setts.  on  a river  of  its  own  name, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons  to  within  half  a mile  of 
the  village,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Saugus 
Branch  Railroad,  5 miles  N.  of  Boston.  It  has  excellent 
water  privileges.  The  principal  manufactures  ai-e  tin  ware, 
block-tin  ware,  India  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  lasts,  boot- 
trees,  enamelled  leather,  coach  lace  and  tassels;  and  there 
are  e.stablishments  fer  dyeing  silks,  cottons,  &c.,  staining 
paper,  and  making  iron  pipes.  Large  quantities  of  bricks 
are  al.so  made,  and  there  is  an  extensive  tide  fiouring-mill. 
A bridge,  2420  feet  in  length,  connects  Malden  with 
Charlestown.  The  village  contains  4 churches,  a bank, 
about  a dozen  stores,  and  2000  inhabitants.  'There  are  also 
the  villages  of  Edgeworth  and  South  Malden.  Pop.  of  the 
township  5865. 

MALDEN,  a post-village  of  Ulster  co..  New  York,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  Ilud.son  River,  42  miles  below  Albany.  It  has 
a steamboat  landing. 

MALDEN  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co..  New 
York,  on  Kinderhook  Creek.  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

MALDEN  CENTRE,  a station  on  the  Saugus  Branch  Rail- 
road, 5 miles  from  Boston,  ^Massachusetts. 

MALDEN  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lat 
(S.  point)  3°  58'  30"  S.,  Ion.  155°  W.  It  is  of  low  coral  forma- 
tion, and  about  12  or  14  miles  in  extent.  Discovered  by 
Captain  Lord  George  Byron,  July  30.  1825. 

MALDEREN,  mSPdeh-r&n'.  a village  of  Belgium,  on  the 
Steenhuffelsche-Beek,  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Brussels.  P.  1755 

MALDEREN,  a village  of  Belgium,  11  miles  from  Mechlin, 
(Malines,)  with  which  it  communicates  by  railway. 

MALDIVE  (maPdiv)  ISLANDS,  or  MALEDIVA,  rnd'ki-dee/- 
vd,  (“  'Thousand  Isles”),  a chain  of  islands,  Indian  Ocean,  be- 
tween lat.  0°  45'  S.,  and  7°  6'  N.,  and  Ion.  72°  48' and  73°  48' 
E.,  about  300  miles  S.E.  of  Hiudostau,  and  separated  N.  from 
Mauicoy  and  the  Laccadives  by  the  8 and  9 degrees  channels 
They  are  of  coral  formation,  and  arranged  in  17  round  and 
oval  groups,  termed  atolls,  surrounded  and  protected  by  coral 
reefs.  'The  larger  islands  are  well  wooded  with  palms.  &c.,  and 
produce  millet,  numerous  esculefit  roots,  fruits,  and  poultry ; 
the  smaller  are  mere  barren  islets.  Cowry  fishing  is  an  im- 
portant pursuit.  Pop.  of  the  whole  may  amount  to  150,000 
or  200,000.  'They  are  Mohammedans,  and  live  under  a 
sultan,  who  resides  on  the  island  of  Male,  and  sends  an  an- 
nual tribute  to  the  British  government  in  Ceylon. 

MAL-Dl-VEN'TRE,  miil-dee-v^u/tr.i.  an  island  of  the  IMedi- 
terranean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sardinia,  5 miles  S.W.  of 
Cape  Mannu.  It  is  5 miles  long,  1 mile  broad,  low,  and  rocky. 

MALDGN,  niiPdon,  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  river-port,  and  town  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  on 
the  Chelmer,  occupying  an  eminence  which  overlooks  a 
marshy  tract.  95  miles  E.  of  Chelmsford.  Pop.  in  1851,  5888. 
It  has  several  ancient  churches,  a grammar  .school,  founded 
in  1608,  with  an  exhibition  to  Chri.st’s  College,  Cambridge; 
a largp  national  school,  a valuable  library  bequeathed  by 
Dr.  Plume,  who  also  endowed  several  charities;  an  ancient 
town-hall,  a jail,  and  large  barracks,  with  imports  of  coal, 
iron,  and  timber.  It  has  exports  of  fish  and  agricultural 
produce.  Vessels  of  considerable  burden  approach  the  town. 
Shipping.  7280  tons.  Sends  2 members  to  the  Houst^  of  Com- 
mons. it  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

M.\LDONADO.  mdl  do-nd'do,  a fortified  seapvvrt  town  of 
Uruguay,  or  Banda  Oriental,  on  the  N.E.  shore- of  the  Plata 
estuary,  60  miles  E.  of  .Montevideo.  Lat.  of  the  island 
Gorriti,  which  shelters  its  harbor,  34°  57'  2"  S.,  Ion.  54°  57' 
35"  W.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  a large  public  square. 

MALE,  md/lA,  or  MOIIL,  mol,  the  principal  island  of  the 
Maidive  group,  a little  N.  of  its  centre,  almost  circular, 
having  a circumference  of  nearly  5 miles.  Jt  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Sultan,  and  the  seat  of  his  government,  and 
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WAS  once  compJetely  fortified  by  a wall  and  bastions.  Pop. 
near  20u0. 

MALE,  m3/lA  or  m3/leh.  a market-town  of  Austria,  Tyrol, 
50  miles  from  Trent,  on  the  Noce<  Pop.  1161. 

MALEBQ.M.  md-le-bum',  a town  of  Nepaul,  on  the  Gun- 
duck,  138  miles  N.W.  of  Khatmandoo. 

MALEKKA,  male-krd,  a neat  town  of  the  Punjab,  near 
the  south  range  of  the  Ilimalaya  Mountains,  close  to  the 
foot  of  Ivoe-Kaiigra. 

MALEM13A,  ma-lenPba,  a town  of  West  Africa. 

MALEMOllT,  mirmoii/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Vaucluse.  6 miles  8.E.  of  Carpentras.  Pop.  1300. 

MALE-MYN,  mibi-min^,  a town  of  Burmah,  on  the  Irra- 
waddy, 76  miles  N.  of  Ava,  contaius  about  800  houses. 

MALENOWITZ,  md'lii-iio'wits,  a market-town  of  Moravia, 
12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ilradisch.  Pop.  1337. 

MALEO,  ml-LVo,  a market-town  of  Northern  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  Jlilau,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Lodi.  Pop.  4042. 

MALESIIERBES,  mdl'zaiRb',  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Loiret,  on  the  Essonne,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Pithi- 
viers.  Pop.  1475.  Here  is  the  fine  chateau  of  Malesherbes. 

M ALESTIIOIT,  mi'hPtRwd',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Morbihau,  8 miles  S.  of  Ploermel.  Pop.  1790. 

MALEW,  a parish  on  the  Isle  of  Man. 

MALFI,  mdPfee,  a village  of  Austria,  Dalmatia,  7 miles 
N.W.  of  Kagusa,  on  a bay  of  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  2984. 

MALGARAII,  MALGIIARA,  miVgi-ri,  or  MIGALGARA, 
nie-gdPgd-rd,  a walbM  town  of  European  Turkey,  province  of 
Room-Elee,  saujak  and  33  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gallipoli.  P.  2500. 

MALGRAT,  mill-grdP,  a seaport  town  of  Spain,  37  miles 
N.'E.  of  Barcelona,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  2839. 

MALGUfiNAC,  mdl'g.d  ndk',  a village  of  F ranee,  depart- 
ment of  Morluhan,  4 miles  W.  of  Pontivy.  Pop.  2009. 

MAT7HAM,  a town.ship,  England,  co.  York,  West  Riding. 

MALHEUR,  mal-oor^  (Fr.  pron.  md'luR^)  a river  in  the 
S.E.  part  of  Oregon,  rises  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  flows 
into  Snake  River. 

MALIACUS  SINUS.  See  Lamia,  Gdlf  of. 

MALICORNE,  md'lee'koRn',  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Sarthe,  8 miles  N.  of  La  Fleche,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sarthe.  Pop.  1094. 

MALINES,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Mechlin. 

MALHN,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Donegal,  10  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Londonderry.  Pop.  205. 

MALIN  head,  a promontory  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of 
Donegal.  Lat.  55°  22'  N.,  Ion.  7°  24'  W.  On  its  summit  is  a 
signal  tower. 

MALINOVKA,  md-le-nov'kd,  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government  and  23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kharkov,  on  the  Donets. 
Pop.  2000. 

MALKA,  mdPkd,  a river  separating  Circassia  from  Russia, 
joins  the  Terek,  18  miles  W'.S.W.  of  Mosdok,  after  a course 
of  about  110  miles. 

3IALLARE.  mdl-ld'r.i.  or  MALLERE,  mdl-ld/r.d,  a village 
of  the  Sardinian  States.  7 miles  from  Cairo.  Pop.  1597. 

MALLA  VILLY,  mdl-ld-vil'Iee,  a fortified  town  of  Southern 
India,  Mysore  dominions,  25  miles  E.  of  Seringapatam. 

MALLEMORT,  mdl'leh-moR/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Bouches-du-Rlione,  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Arles.  Pop. 
2150. 

MALLEN,  mdl-y§n^  (anc.  Man/lia?)  a town  of  Spain,  Ara- 
gon, 39  miles  N.W.  of  Saragossa.  Pop.  1852. 

MAL'LET’S  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Medina  co.,  Ohio, 
115  miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

MALLEZA,  mdl-yd/thd,  a village  of  Spain,  Asturias,  25 
miles  from  Oviedo.  Pop.  1579. 

MALLICOLLO,  mdl-le-koPlo,  a group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  lat.  16°  30'  S.,  Ion.  167°  50' E.,  S.E.  of 
Espiritu  Santo.  Estimated  area,  600  .square  miles.  It  is 
low,  well  watered,  and  fertile,  but  inhabited  by  a race  appa- 
rently in  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism. 

MALLICOLLO,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  300  miles 
N.  of  the  above.  See 

MAL/LING,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

MALLING,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

MALLING,  WEST,  a parish  and  market-town  of  England, 
co.  of  Kent,  -H  miles  W.N.W.  of  Maidstone.  Pop.  1784. 

MALLORCA.  See  Majorca. 

MAL^LORYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Wilkes  co.,  Georgia, 
76  miles  N.N.E.  of  Milledgeville.  It  has  a church,  an  academy, 
and  a cotton-gin  factory. 

M AL^LOW,  a parliamentary  borough,  town,  and  watering- 
place  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  and  17  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Cork,  on  the  Black  water,  here  crossed  by  an  old  bridge  of  15 
arches.  Pop.  of  parish  in  1851,  9279.  It  is  picture.squely 
situated,  with  many  elegant  seats  in  the  vicinity ; has  a 
handsome  modern,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church, 
a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  manor  court-house,  jail,  union 
workhouse,  barracks,  county  infirmary,  news-rooms,  and  the 
hottest  mineral  spring  in  Ireland.  The  borough  sends  1 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  castle  is  the  seat 
of  the  .Ie))hson  family,  who  own  the  town.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  ruined  castle  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Desmond. 

MALLWYD,  ina<//Pwid,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  counties 
of  Merioneth  and  Montgomery. 
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MALMAISON,  Liil'mA'siNo/,  a chateau  in  France,  depart* 
ment  of  Seine,  4^  miles  W.  of  Paris,  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  favorite  residei  ce  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 

MALMEDY,  miiPmeh-de,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  25 
miles  S.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  Warge.  Pop.  4090.  It 
has  extensive  tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth, 
I mu.slins,  soap,  and  potash,  mineral  springs,  and  near  it  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  imperial  abbey. 

MALMESBURY,  mdmz/ber-e,  a parliamentary  borough, 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  nearly  enclosed 
by  the  Avon,  here  crossed  by  six  bridges.  i9^  miles  N.N.W, 
of  Bath.  Pop.  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  in  1851,  6998. 
The  town,  formerly  fortified  and  more  extensive,  has  three 
principal  streets,  and  a handsome  market  cross,  built  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  It  Avas  the  seat  of  a famous  Saxon 
nunnery;  little  now  remains,  except  a portion  u.sed  as  the 
parish  church,  with  a tomb  reputed  to  be  that  of  King 
Athelstan.  It  has  vestiges  of  ancient  foi'tifications.  The 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  formerly  the  chief  branch, 
has  given  way  to  wool-.sl apling.  Maluiesbury  ceased  to  have 
corporate  jurisdiction  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  It 
sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commor.s.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  historian  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  the 
philo.sopher  Hobbes. 

MALMISH  or  MALMYCH,,  mil  mish/,  a town  of  Russia, 
government  of  Viatka,  80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kazan,  on  the 
i'iatka.  I’op.  2000. 

MALMO,  (Malmd,)  maPmo  or  maPmb,  a seaport  town 
of  Sweden,  capital  of  a Imn,  on  the  Sound,  and  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  kingdom,  16  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Copenhagen;  lat.  55°  36'  6"  N.,  Ion.  13°  E.  It  was 
formerly  a place  of  strength,  but  all  the  fortifications  have 
been  removed,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  appearance 
of  the  place.  The  tow  n sponsists  of  a large  and  regular 
square,  surrounded  by  an  avenue  of  lime,  alder,  and  chest- 
nut trees.  The  principal  buildings  are  two  churches,  one 
of  them  possessed  of  a large  oi’gan  and  costly  monuments* 
the  old  castle,  still  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and 
occupied  partly  as  barracks;  the  governor’s  house,  town 
house,  hospital,  and  theatre.  The  staple  manufactures  are 
gloves.  The  trade,  much  cramped  by  the  want  of  a good 
harbor,  is  chiefly  in  grain  and  brandy.  A steamer  plie.= 
regularly  between  Malmd,  Copenhagen,  and  Liibeck.  Fop. 
in  186.3,  21,526. 

MALMOHUUS,  (Malmdhuus,)  m^'md-hooce, or  MALMO,  a 
fertile  province  or  laen  of  Stveden,  at  its  S.W.  extremity,  hav- 
ing S.  the  Baltic,  and  W.  the  Sound.  Area  1781  square  miles. 
Fop.  253,084. 

MALNATE,  mdl-nl-'Ll,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  Milan,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Como.  Pop.  2o62. 

MALO,  mi/lo,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Italy,  10  mile.s 
N.W.  of  Vicenza,  on  the  Torlo.  Fop.  3950.  It  has  a salt- 
petre factory. 

MALOI-ARCHANGELSK,  m^'toi-aR-kan-ghSlsk',  a small 
town  of  Russia,  government  aud  46  miles  S.E.  of  Orel. 
Pop.  1300. 

MALOI-DIELSKAJA,  md'loi-de-§l-.skd/jd,  a small  town  ot 
Russia,  Don  Cossack  country,  230  miles  N.E.  of  Tcherkask, 
on  the  Medvieditza.  Pop.  2500. 

MALOI-YAROSLAVITZ,  md^loi-yd-ro.shFvits,  (?)  a small 
town  of  Russia,  government  and  38  miles  N.  of  Kalooga,  on 
the  Loosha,  (Louja.)  This  place  was  the  scene  of  a san- 
guinary engagement  between  the  French  and  Russians,  4th 
October,  1812. 

MALONE,  ma-15n',  a post-village,  capital  of  Franklin 
co..  New  York,  in  Malone  township  and  on  the  Northern 
Railroad,  60  miles  E.  of  Ogdensburg.  Salmon  River  flows 
through  the  township,  aflbrding  extensive  water-power, 
and  is  crossed  by  a bridge  Avhich  has  a span  of  150  feet,  at 
an  elevation  of  82  feet  above  the  water.  Malone  is  the 
largest  village  in  the  county.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a rich  and  rapidly  improving  agricultural  dis- 
trict : and  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  churches 
for  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Methodists, 
Universalists,  and  Roman  Catholics ; the  Franklin  Academy, 
a thriving  institution,  incorporated  in  1831 ; the  county 
poor-house,  buildings  of  the  State  Arsenal,  (sold  since 
1851,)  2 b.anks,  and  several  machine-shops  and  mills.  A 
public  park  has  been  laid  out  on  either  side  of  the  village 
since  January,  1851,  and  tastefully  ornamented  with  shade 
trees,  known  as  “Arsenal  Green,”  which  belongs  to  the 
state;  and  another  comprising  the  grounds  enclosing  the 
Academy.  About  a mile  W.  of  the  village  is  an  excellent 
quarry  of  Potsdam  .sandstone,  Avhich  is  being  wrought  on 
an  extensive  scale,  and  exported.  Two  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here.  During  the  winter  of  1813-14,  Malone  was 
occupied  by  a detachment  of  the  army  under  General  Wil- 
kinson, who  left  in  the  early  part  of  February.  On  the  19th 
of  the  same  month,  it  wxis  visited  by  1200  regulars  and  400 
Canadian  militia  under  Colonel  Scott,  who  seized  a cousia*w 
rable  amount  of  stores  collected  here.  Pop.  6565. 

MALONNE,  mdTonn',  a town  of  Belgium,  3 miles  S.  W.  of 
Namur,  on  the  Sambre.  Pop.  2183. 

MALONNO,  m/t-lon'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  43 
miles  N.  E.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  1600. 
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MALOO,  md'loo',  a town  of  North-West  Ilindostan,  25 
miles  W.  of  Sirhind.  Lat.  30°  38'  N.,  Ion.  75°  58'  E. 

MALOUINES,  Atlantic  Ocean.  See  Falkland  Islands. 

-MALFARTIDA-DE-OACEK  ES,  mai-paR-teo'Dd-d;i-k^thd- 
r<^s,  a market-town  of  Spain,  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Caceres. 
I’op.  2575. 

MAE  FARTIDA-DE-I>  LAC  ENCT  A,  mdl-paR-teo'Dd-d.i-pld- 
s^n'she-a,  (or  mdl-paR-tee^od-da-pld-thSn/tlie-d,)  a village  of 
Spain,  Estreinadura,  51  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Caceres.  Pop. 
2191. 

MALPARTIDA-DE-LA-SERENA,  mdl-paR-tee'Dil-di-ia-sA- 
rd/nd,  a town  of  Spain,  E.stremadura,  65  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Ra'l^jns.  Pop.  1546. 

MALO’AS,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  and  14 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Chester.  Pop.  in  1851,  5726.  The  town  is  plea- 
santl3'  situated,  has  a richly-ornamented  church,  built  about 
the  time  of  Henry  VII. ; a grammar  .school,  Alport’s  School, 
and  several  other  charities.  It  gives  the  title  of  t'iscount  to 
the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  whose  residence  is  in  the 
vicinity.  Matthew  Henry,  the  Commentator,  and  Reginald 
Heber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  were  natives  of  this  place. 

MALPAS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Moftmouth. 

MALPLAQUET,  mdl'pld'ka/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  arrondissement  of  Avesnes,  memorable  for 
the  victory  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  over  the 
French,  in  1709. 

MALPOORA.  mdl-poo'rd,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  Rajpootaua, 
35  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kishenagur. 

MALS,  mdls,  a market-town  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  S.S.W.  of 
Imst.  Pop.  1630. 

M.VLSCII,  mdlsh,  a market-town  of  Germany,  Baden, 
6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Uastadt.  Pop.  2868. 

MALSCII.  a market-town  of  Germany,  Baden,  14  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Mannheim.  Pop.  1295. 

MALS-ELF,  mdls-dlf/,  a river  of  Norwaj',  falls  into  the 
Malunger  Fiord,  after  a course  of  above  80  miles. 

MALSEN,  mdl-sdn/  or  mdl-sdn^  or  MALSESINE,  mdl-.sd- 
seehiA,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  23  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Verona,  with  a small  port  on  the  Lake  of  Garda.  Pop.  1700. 

MALSTROM.  See  Maelstrom. 

MALTA,  mawPta,  (It.  pron.  mdPtd,  Fr.  Malte,  mdlt,  anc. 
MeUita,)  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  62  miles  S.S.W.  of  Siciljq  and  197  miles  N.  of  Africa, 
lat.  (Valetta  Palace)  35°  53'  48"  N.,  Ion.  14°  31'  15"  E.,  greatest 
length  17  miles,  central  breadth  about  9 miles,  area  98  square 
miles.  It  is  of  an  irregular  and  oval  shape,  deeply  indented 
on  all  sides,  except  the  S.,  where  the  coast  forms  a continuous 
and  almost  unbroken  line.  The  largest  bays  are  those  of 
Marsa  and  Sirocco  on  the  S.W.,  and  Melheha  and  St.  Paul’s 
on  the  N.  E. ; but  the  most  important,  in  every  respect,  is 
the  double  bay,  formed  by  the  opposite  sides  of  the  remark- 
able peninsula  on  which  the  capital,  Valetta,  stands.  The 
S.W.  coast  is  remarkably  bold,  having  not  a single  opening 
in  which  a vessel  can  take  refuge.  The  surface  is  very  much 
broken  by  rocks,  which  pierce  it  in  all  directions,  and  are 
almost  destitute  of  any  covering  of  soil,  leaving  few  inter- 
vening spaces  which  can  be  brought  under  regular  culture. 
The  culminating  point,  which  occurs  near  the  S.W.  coast, 
does  not  exceed  1200  feet.  The  rocks  are  all  stratified,  and 
arranged  in  nearly  parallel  layers,  with  a very  gentle  dip,  ge- 
nerally from  N.E.  to  E.  by  N.  They  are  dispo.sed  in  4 distinct 
groups,  consisting  of  coral  limestone,  yellow  sandstone,  and 
blue  clay,  the  former  above,  in  beds  of  about  20  feet  thick, 
abounding  in  fossils,  the  latter  from  100  to  120  feet  thick, 
sandstone,  and  a yellowish  white  semi-crystalline  limestone, 
forming  an  excellent  building  stone.  The  range  of  tempe- 
rature seldom  exceeds  6°  iu  2-1  hours;  the  air  is  usually  di-y 
and  clear.  The  winter  climate,  from  the  middle  of  October 
till  that  of  January,  is  most  delightful;  but  in  summer  the 
heat  becomes  extreme,  and  the  bright  light  reflected  from 
the  bare  white  rocks  often  injures  the  sight.  There  are  no 
lakes,  or  proper  running  streams  in  the  island;  but  the 
springs  are  numerous  and  copious.  The  soil  is  very  thin, 
and  unfit  for  general  cultivation.  The  corn  rai.sed  furnishes 
not  more  than  three  months’  supply.  The  staple  product  is 
cotton ; the  vine  and  olive  are  cultivated.  Fruits,  particu- 
larly figs  and  oranges,  are  abundant,  and  of  excellent  flavor. 
The  central  position  of  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean,  makes 
it  an  important  commercial  depot,  and  at  all  times  an  in- 
valuable naval  station.  It  lias,  in  consequence,  received 
great  attention  from  the  British  government,  and  been  both 
provided  with  excellent  docks  and  very  strong  fortifica- 
tions. Malta  was  first  peopled^  it  is  said,  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians. It  passed  successively  through  the  hands  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Carthaginians,  and  was  finally  at- 
tach(!d  to  Rome  during  the  second  l^unic  War.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  seized,  at  different  times, 
‘ly  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Saracens.  From  the  last,  it  passed 
o Sicily,  and  followed  its  fortunes  till  1522,  when  Charles 
V.  granted  it  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  In 
1.798.  the  Grand  .Master  Hompesch  surrendered  it  to  Napo- 
eon.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  .Nelson,  and  is  now,  along 
with  the  islands  of  Comino  and  Gozo.  a formally  rei^ognised 
•ossession  of  Great  Britain.  Revenue,  in  1852,  £127,728. 
dxptuditures,  £123,086.  In  1849,  849  political  refugees 


sought  a home  in  the  island.  Pop.  aboutT00,00O. — Adj.  and 
inhab.  Malte.se.  mawl-teez^,  (It.  Maltese,  mdl-td/sA.) 

MALTA,  mawl/ta,  a post  township  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Saratoga  co..  New  York,  alout  28  miles  N.  of  Albany.  P 12(10 

MALTA,  a thriving  post-village  and  town.ship  of  Morion 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  opposite  to 
McConuelsville,  and  75  miles  E.S.E.  of  Columbus,  Tbfc 
village  contains  2 or  3 chui'ches.  and  1 fiou ring-mill.  Pep. 
about  700  ; of  the  township  1815. 

3IAL'TAVILLE,  a post-village  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York, 
30  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

MALT/BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

M.VLTBY  LE  MAlt.SH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

JIALTE.  See  Malta. 

MALTERDINGEN,  mdPtcr-ding'en,  a market-town  of 
Baden,  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  1406. 

MALTE RS,  mdl/ters,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  amd 
11  miles  W.  of  Lucerne,  on  the  Emmen.  Pop.  4455. 

MALTON.  (mawl/tpn,)  NEW,  a parliamentary  borough 
and  town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding,  on  the 
Derwent,  here  cros.sed  by  an  ancient  stone  bridge,  18  miles 
N.N.E.  of  York,  with  a station  on  the  York  and  North  Mid- 
land Railway.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in  1851,  7661, 
It  stands  on  an  eminence,  has  a large  market-place,  national 
and  Lancasterian  schools,  a theatre,  jjuhlic  rooms,  with  a 
library,  and  remains  of  a castle  of  tlie  resets,  desti'oyed  by 
Henry  II.  Portei’,  malt,  corn,  and  bacon,  are  largely  ex- 
ported to  Hull,  Ac.,  by  the  navigable  Derwent.  The  borough 
is  a polling  place  for  the  county,  and  in  conjunction  with  its 
suburb  of  Norton,  and  with  Old  Malton.  sends  2 members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  town  was  burnt  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  and  on  being  rebnilt,  took  the  name  of  New’ 
Malton. 

MALTON,  OLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

MALTOWN,  mdPtown,  a tow'u  of  Ilindostan,  Bundelcund, 
commanding  a pass  into  the  Gwalior  dominions. 

MALTSCH.  mdltch,  a village  of  Prussia,  on  the  Berlin 
Frankfort  and  Breslau  Railway.  24  miles  W.  of  Breslau. 

MALUENDA,  ml-loo-t^n/dd,  almost  untl-w^uMli,  a village 
of  Spain,  Aragon,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Saragossa.  Pop.  1125. 

MALU/GIN  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois,  90 
miles  W.  of  Chicago. 

MALVAGLIA,  mdl-viiyyd.  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Ticino,  9 miles  N.  of  Bellinzona.  Pop.  1684. 

MALVAGN  A,  mdl-vUn/yd.  a village  of  Sicily,  finely  situated 
on  the  side  of  one  of  the  lulls  of  Mount  Etna.  Pop.  lOUO. 

MALVASIA,  NAPOLI  DE.  See  Monemvasia. 

MALVERN,  (maw/vern,)  Great,  a watering-place  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  and  8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Worcester,  on 
the  E.  declivity  of  the  Malvern  HilLs.  Pop.  3763.  The  vil- 
lage, neatly  built,  has  handsome  hotels  and  private  houses, 
good  baths,  and  a fine  abbey  church,  the  choir  and  tower 
of  which  were  built  by  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  the  celebrated 
architect  of  Henry  Vll.  Of  the  abbey,  founded  in  1083, 
few  vestiges  remain.  A medicinal  spring  here  attracts 
many  invalids. 

MALVERN,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

MALVERN,  mawPvern,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio, 
137  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

MALVERN,  a station  and  village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio,  on 
a bi-anch  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  19  milea 
S.S.W.  of  Alliance. 

MALWERN  HILLS,  England,  separate  the  co.  of  Wor- 
cester from  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire,  and  are 
nearly  9 miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.  The  Hereford.shire 
Beacon,  an  ancient  British  fortress,  near  their  centre,  is 
1444  feet  in  elevation. 

MALVITTO,  mal-vit^to,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Citra,  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Castrovillari.  Pop.  2200. 

MALWAH,  mawPwd,  (i.  e.  the  "mountainous  coun- 
try,”) an  old  province  of  Ilindostan,  mostly  between  lat. 
22°  and  26°  N.,  and  Ion.  74°  and  80°  E.,  enclosed  by  the 
provinces  of  Rajpootaua,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Candeish,  and 
Guzerat.  Its  central  part  is  a table  land,  between  its  chief 
rivers  the  Chumbul  iu  the  N.,  and  Nerbuddah  in  the  S., 
and  watered  by  the  Sind  and  Betwah,  affluents  of  the 
Jumna.  Gpium  is  extensively  raised  for  exportation.  This 
province  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Bheel  race,  and  was 
formerly  of  the  Mahratta.s.  It  is  mostly  subdivided  among 
the  dominions  of  Gwalior,  Indore,  and  Bhopaul. 

MALWAN,  mai'wAn/,  or  SOONDERDROUG.  soon-der 
droog/,  a town  and  fortified  island  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  district  of  South  Concan,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Goa. 

M ALYI,  mil'yeet,  or  MALGI,  md-loyd,  an  island  of  Siberia, 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  about  45  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  island  of 
Kotelnoi.  A great  deal  of  Ib.ssil  ivory  is  found  on  it. 

MALZEVILLE,  mdl'zeh-veeP,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Meurthe,  on  the  Meurthe,  here  crossed  by  a bi  idge 
of  13  arches,  15  miles  E.  of  Nancy.  Pop.  1046 

MALZIED,  LE,  leh  msil'zo-ulP,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Lozere,  25  miles  N.  of  Marvejols.  Pop.  1167. 

MAMA,  md-md/,  two  rivers  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  N.E. 
of  the  government  of  Irkootsk,  called  Verkhnee-Mama  and 
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Niziiiiec-Mauui.  The  former,  the  larger  of  the  two,  has  a 
course  i f rttiove  100  miles;  both  joiu  the  Vitim. 

MA.M.VDISll,  MAMADISCII  or  MAMADAJCII,  ma-m.i- 
dishi'  or  mi-ind-deesh/.  a town  of  llussia.  governmeut  and  87 
miles  E.  Af  Kasaii,  on  the  Viatka.  Pop.  2000. 

MA.MAKA/TIXG,  a township  forming  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Sullivan  co.,  New  York.  Pop.  3828. 

MAM  ANGUAPE,  mi-mdn-gvvd'pA,  a river  of  Brazil,  enters 
the  Atlantic,  2o  miles  N.  of  Parahiba,  after  an  E.  course  of 
1.30  n iies. 

MAMANGUAPE,  md-mdn-gwd/pd,  or  MONTEMOR,  mon- 
ta-moR/,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  and  45  miles  N.N.AV.  of 
Parahiba,  on  a river  of  the  same  name.  Its  trade  in  cotton, 
formerly  considerable,  has  been  absorbed  by  Pernambuco. 
Pop.  of  the  district,  4000. 

MAMAR/ONECK,  a post-village  and  township  of  M'est- 
chester  co.,  New  York,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the 
New  Y’ork  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  23  miles  N.E.  of  New 
York.  Pop.  1351. 

MAM/BLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

MAMBUCAB.4,  mdm-boo-kd/b:i,  a market-town  of  Brazil, 
province  and  78  miles  IV.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  near  the  river 
Mambucaba.  Pop.  4000. 

MAMERS,  md'maiR/,  (L.  Mamercia.)  a town  of  France, 
departmeiit  of  Sarthe,  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  he  Maas.  Pop.  in 
1852,  6017.  It  has  a tine  church,  and  manufactures  of 
hempen,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics.  It  is  .supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a temple  of  Mars,  which  was  destroyed  in 
the  7 th  century.  It  was  once  strongly  fortified,  and  was 
long  in  possession  of  the  English,  who  demolished  its  forti- 
fications in  1428.  Pop.  5788. 

31.VM/1IEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

M.VMllIiyAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

M.YM/IIOLE,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  3Ionmouth, 
parish  of  JJedwelty,  7 miles  W.  of  Pontypool.  Pop.  6789. 

MAMINA,  mii-meefi/yd.  a large  Indian  town  of  Peru,  pro- 
vince of  Tarapaca,  lat.  20°  4'  48"  S.  It  is  supplied  with 
water  from  clear,  boiling  sulphur  springs;  and  near  it  gyp- 
sum, alum,  and  carbonate  of  soda  abound. 

M AMMELLE,  mim'mJlF,  a creek  of  Pulaski  co.,  Arkansas, 
flows  into  the  Arkansas  several  miles  above  Little  Rock. 

MAMMOLA,  m^nPmo-1^,  a town  of  South  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  7?  miles  N.  of  Gerace.  Pop.  6000. 

MAM'MOTII  CAVE,  a post-office  of  Edmond.son  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. For  a description  of  the  Cave,  see  Kentucky. 

MAMOJ  ADA.  md-mo  yd'di,  a village  on  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia. S.S.E.  of  Nuoro.  Pop.  1771. 

MAMOO-KIIAIL,  mi'moo' kiP,  a fort  of  Afghanistan,  60 
miles  S.E.  of  Cabool.  Here  the  British  defeated  an  Afghan 
♦breo  in  1842. 

MAMORE,  md-mo-rA/,  or  MARMORE,  maR-mo-rd/,  com- 
monly called  RIO  GRANDE,  ree'o  grSrPdA,  by  the  Spaniards, 
a river  of  Bolivia,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Guapey  and 
Chapare  or  Chapari,  after  a N.  course  of  500  miles  joins  the 
Beni  to  form  the  Madeira.  Some  geographers  regard  the 
Guapey  (called  also  the  Rio  Grande)  as  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Mamore.  The  valley  of  this  river  is  semi-annually  flood- 
ed, and  the  animals  driven  to  the  neighbouring  heights. 

MAMPANWA,  mim-pdn'wd,  a village  of  Borneo,  on  its 
W.  coast,  between  Pontianak  and  Sambas.  Pop.  2435. 

MAMPAWA,  mlm-p3/wd.  a maritime  town  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Borneo,  on  the  river  Mampawa.  Lat.  0°  25'  N.,  Ion.  109° 
E.  It  formerly  imported  500  chests  of  opium  annually. 

MAN,  ISLE  OF,  (anc.  or  J/owarPwa,)  an  islandin 

the  Irish  Sea.  about  30  miles  W.  of  England.  32  miles  E.  of  Ire- 
land, 15  miles  S.  of  Scotland,  and  48  miles  N.  of  Wales;  lat. 
(Castleton  Light)  54°  4'  24"  N.,  Ion.  4°  36'  .30"  W.  Extreme 
length  about  30  miles,  with  an  irregular  breadth  varying 
from  6 to  12  or  13  miles.  Area  179,200  acres.  Mountains 
extend  nearly  through  the  entire  length  of  the  island.  The 
highest  point  of  the  range  is  Snowfield  or  Sneafell.  about 
2000  feet  above  sea-level.  Veins  containing  ores  of  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  and  iron,  intersect  the  mountains  in  a N.  and 
S.  direction.  'The  lead-mines  have  been  worked  to  advan- 
tage. The  island  is  well  watered.  The  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal streams  are  the  Neb  at  Peel,  the  Colby  near  Ramsay, 
and  the  Black  and  Gray  Waters  near  Douglas.  The  valleys 
are  some  of  them  tolerably  fertile  in  grass  and  pasture,  and 
where  the  land  is  somewhat  level,  grain  is  frequently  culti- 
vated. Agriculture  is  a good  deal  improved,  but  is  still 
very  backward. 

This  island  was  originally  peopled  by  the  Manx,  {MtnavicR,) 
a tribe  of  the  Celtic  race.  It  was  latterly  held  as  a feudal 
sovereignty  by  the  Earls  of  Derby,  and  more  recently  by 
the  Duliiss  of  Athol,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  for  the 
British  Crown  in  1806.  The  legislative  and  judicial  authority 
is  principlly  vested  in  the  I louse  of  Keys,  a self-elected  body 
of  21  individuals.  The  governor  is  named  by  the  Crown.  The 
Manx  language,  derived  from  the  ancient  Celtic,  is  still  in 
common  use.  although  all  the  inhabitants  speak  English. 
Principal  towns.  Castletown,  (the  capital.)  Peel,  Douglas, 
and  Ramsay.  Pop.  in  1851.  52.1  Iti. — .\dj.  Manx. 

MAN.\.  md'nd'.  a river  of  French  Guiana,  enters  the  At- 
lantic 126  nules  N.\V.  of  Cayenne.  Length  157  miles.  Uu 
ite  banks  is  a French  colony  for  free  blacks. 
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MANAAR,  md-nto^  GULF  OF,  an  inlet  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  between  Ceylon  and  the  S.  extremity  of  India.  120 
miles  in  width  at  its  entrance,  and  .separated  northward 
from  Palk’s  Strait,  by  the  islands  of  Ramissei’am  and  Mar 
naar,  and  a reef  termed  Adam’s  Bridge. 

MANAAR  ISLAND,  immediately  AV.  of  the  N.  part  of 
Ceylon,  is  18  miles  in  length,  by  2^  miles  across. 

MANAOCAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

MANACOR,  md-nd-k6R^  a town  of  Spain,  island  of  Ma- 
jorca, 3 miles  E.  of  Palma,  on  a gentle  declivity.  It  is 
well  built;  has  several  spacious  squares,  and  wide,  well- 
kept  streets.  Its  buildings  are  substantial ; the  most  im- 
portant are  the  palace  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country, 
a large  parish  church,  a chapel  of  ease,  town-house,  prison, 
2 schools,  and  a hospital.  It  has  a bishop’s  see,  and  manu- 
factures of  brandy,  wine.  oil.  and  verdigris:  and  some  trade 
in  grain,  oil,  cattle,  and  fruits.  Pop.  10,315. 

MANA/DA  HILL,  a post-office  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

MAN^ACK,  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co.,  Alabama. 

MAN  ADO,  mi-na/do,  or  MENADO,  m^ni/do,  a Dutch  town 
and  .settlement nof  Celebe.s,  near  its  N.E.  extremity;  lat.  1° 
28'  N.,  Ion.  124°  30'  E.  It  exports  large  cargoes  of  coffee, 
raised  in  its  vicinity,  and  has  also  an  export  trade  in  rice 
and  gold-dust. 

AIANAF^ON,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Montgomery. 

MANAFORNO,  md-nit-foRhio.  a town  of  South  Naples, 
province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  district  and  13  miles  S.E.  of 
Avezzano.  on  the  S.E.  .side  of  Lake  Fucino.  Pop.  2300. 

MANAH,  md/nd,  a village  of  Northern  Hindostan,  Gurb- 
wal,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Gangootri,  and  an  important  seat  of 
the  trade  with  Thibet. 

MANAHOCKHNG,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Ocean  co.. 
New  Jer.sey.  on  a creek  of  its  own  name,  about  19  miles  S. 
of  Tom’s  River,  contains  3 or  4 stores,  and  about  50  dwellings. 

MANAIA.  See  Mangaia. 

MANAKOO,  MANAKOU,  md-nd-koo',  or  SYMOND’S  (sF- 
mondz)  HARBOR,  a fine  harbor  of  New  Zealand,  North 
Island,  on  its  E.  coast.  Lat.  37°  S.,  Ion.  174°  30'  E. 

MANAL'APAN,  a post-township  of  Monmouth  co..  New 
Jersey. 

MANALAPAN  BROOK,  or  SOUTH  RIVER,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, rises  in  Monmouth  county,  flows  northward,  and  enters 
the  Raritan,  4 miles  below  New  Brunswick. 

MANALIPA  or  MALlNIPA.  See  Coco  Islands. 

MANAMA,  md-nd/md,  a town  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Bahrein,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital. 

MANAN,  two  islands  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  See  Menan. 

MANAN/TICO  CREEK,  of  Cumberland  co..  New  Jersey, 
flows  into  Maurice  River. 

MANANZARY  or  MANANZARI,  md-ndn-zd/ree\  a town 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Madaga.scar,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river 
of  its  own  name.  Lat.  about  21°  20'  S..  Ion.  48°  20'  E. 

MAN  AOS,  Brazil.  See  B.\rra  do  Rio-Negro. 

MAN'APAR^  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madras,  district  of  Madura,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Dindigul. 

MANASAROWAR,  md-nd-sd-ro-wdr',  or  TSO-MAPIIAM, 
tso-mdffdm,  a lake  of  Thibet,  noted  in  Hindoo  sacred 
legends,  280  miles  E.N.E.  of  Delhi ; lat.  30°  40'  N.,  Ion.  8i° 
30'  E.,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kailas,  15.200  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  forms  nearly  a circle,  about  15  miles  in  diameter ; and  is 
one  of  the  head  sources  of  the  river  Sutlej,  pouring  its 
waters  into  Lake  Rakas-'Ial,  or  Tso  Lanak. 

MANAS'QUAN'  RIVER,  of  Monmouth  co.,  New  Jersey, 
flows  nearly  south-eastward,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  by 
Manasquan  Inlet,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  county. 

MANASSEH,  imi-nas/seh,  a tribe  of  Israelites. 

MANAS/SAS  STATION,  a post-office  of  Prince  'William  co., 
Virginia. 

MANATAW/NY,  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MANATAWNY  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the 
Schuylkill  River  near  Pottstown. 

MAN'ATEE/,  a post-office  of  Hillsborough  co..  Florida. 

MAN'ATON/,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MANAVGHAT,  mdn-dv-ghdt>,  or  MENOVGHAT.  m?n-ov 
ghdU,  a market-town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Adana,  on 
the  Manavghat  River.  (,anc.  Mdlas.)  30  miles  N.'W.  of  Alaya. 

MANAAYATU,  md-nd-wd-too^  a river  of  New  Zealand, 
North  Island,  rises  on  the  AV.  slope  of  the  highest  mountain 
range  in  the  Island,  and  enters  Cook’s  Strait  by  a mouth 
about  300  yards  wide  at  half-tide.  On  a bar.  at  its  mouth, 
there  are  only  7 feet  of  water  at  low  tide;  but.  inside  the 
bar,  there  is  depth  enough  for  small  vessels  for  about  50  miles. 
The  tide  rises  8 feet. 

MAN  A YU  NK.  man-a-yimk'.  a manufacturing  town  of  Penn 
sylvania.  included  within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  con- 
solidated city  of  Philadelidiia.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,  and  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Norri.'town  Railroad. 
7 miles  N.N.AA’.  from  the  State-Ilou.se.  It  is  built  on  the  di'- 
clivity  of  the  hills  which  rise  near  the  margin  of  the  river. 
A number  of  handsome  residences  and  churches  occup}'  the 
higher  parts  of  the  town.  Arrangements  are  now  in  pro- 
gress for  the  introduction  of  gas-light.  M.-mayunk  is  amply 
supplied  with  water-power,  and  is  the  seat  'f  nxte  siv* 
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aiannfactorias  of  toxtnn.  of  wliich  there  are  about  16  in 
operation.  It  contai  is  also  several  manufactories  of  Ken- 
tucky .jeans.  and  of  woollen  <;ooils,  o paper-mills,  and  1 roll- 
ing-mill. 'I'here  are  6 Protestant  and  2 Catholic  churches. 
Two  bridges  cross  the  river  at  this  place.  Pop.  in  1850, 
6158;  in  1853, about  7000. 

MANHIY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

^lAN'CETTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick,  11 
miles  N.  of  Coventry.  It  is  the  seat  of  a large  nunnery.  It 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Man- 
duesseduDi. 

MANCHA,  L.v,  li  min'chi,  an  old  province  of  Spain,  in 
the  S.  part  of  New  Castik-,  now  comprised  in  the  province 
of  Ciudad-Real.  Its  mules,  celebrated  for  their  size  and 
strength,  are  sent  to  many  of  the  other  provinces.  It  de- 
rives its  fame  from  the  novel  of  Cervantes. — Adj.  and  inhab. 
M.vnche'cjax  ; (Sp.  Manchego,  mdn-chA/-go.) 

MAN'CIIAC^,  a post-office  of  East  Baton  Rouge  parish, 
Louisiana. 

M.-VNCIIAC,  a post-office  of  Hays  co.,  Missouri. 

MANCHAC  BAYOU,  of  Louisiana,  a small  stream  form- 
ing the  S.  boundary  of  East  Baton  Rouge,  communicates 
with  the  Mississippi  on  the  W.,  and  with  the  Amite  on  the 
E.  A small  steamboat  plies  between  its  extremities. 

MANCHA-REAL,  m;tn'chi-riV-dP,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  7 miles  E.  of  .laen.  Pop.  3966.  It  has  manufactures 
of  linens  and  woollens* 

MAN'CH.YUG',  a post-village  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, about  47  miles  S.W.  of  Boston. 

M.VNCHE,  m^Nsh,  a maritime  department  of  France,  in 
the  N.W.,  on  the  Manche,  or  English  Channel,  formed  of 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Normandy.  Area,  2263  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  591,421.  Principal  rivers,  the  Vire, 
Tante,  Donve,  Merderet,  and  Selune,  all  navigable.  On  its 
coasts  are  Capes  la  Hague,  and  Point  Barfleur,  or  Raz  de 
blatteville.  Soil  marshy  in  parts  of  the  interior,  but  fer- 
tile in  grain,  lint,  hemp,  and  apples  for  cider.  The  horses 
in  this  department  are  considered  the  best  in  France ; 
cattle  are  excellent;  sheep  yield  inferior  wool.  Chief 
industry,  manufactui’es  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc,  cloth, 
linens,  cottons,  and  lace.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Unelli  and  Abrincatui.  It  was  subsequently  included 
in  the  territory  which  the  Ncrmans  wrested  from  Charles  the 
Simple,  in  the  tenth  century.  Along  with  the  other  domi- 
nions of  'William  the  Conqueror,  it  became  an  appanage  of 
England,  but  returned  to  the  crown  of  France  under  Charles 
VII.  It  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Avranches, 
Cherbourg,  Coutances,  St.  Lo,  Mortain,  and  Valonges.  Capi- 
tal. St.  L6. 

MANVCHESTER,  (anc.  Manculnium,)  the  most  important 
manufacturing  town  of  England,  occupying  chiefly  a low 
tract  of  ground  on  both  .«ides  of  theirwell.  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Medlock  and  the  Irk,  162  miles  N.N.W.  of  London,  32 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Liverpool;  lat.  (St.  Mary’s)  53°  29'  N. ; Ion. 
2^)  14'  23"  W.  It  consists  of  Manchester  proper,  including 
the  suburbs  of  Hulme.  Chorlton,  Ardwick,  Cheetham,  &c., 
situated  on  the  E.  or  left  bank,  and  the  extensive  borough 
of  Salfljrd,  occupying  the  right  bank  of  the  Irwell;  the 
communication  across  which  is  maintained  by  eight  bridges, 
severitl  of  them  handsome  structures.  Victoria  Bridge, 
consisting  of  a single  elegant  arch;  Blackfriars’  Bridge,  of 
three  arches;  the  iron  bridges  of  Strangeways  and  Spring- 
field  Lane,  and  the  suspension  iron  bridge  of  Broughton, 
may  be  specified  as  most  worthy  of  notice.  The  almost  un- 
exampled rapidity  with  which  Manchester  has  risen  up.  has 
left  it  comparatively  poor  in  architectural  ornament,  and 
yet  it  is  superior  to  most  manufacturing  towns  in  general 
appearance.  It  has  few  of  the  narrow,  twisted,  and  crowded 
lanes,  by  which  all  large  towns  of  ancient  date  are  more  or 
less  characterized,  while  it  can  point  to  spacious  streets  and 
Bijuares,  well  paved  and  well  lighted,  and  lined  with  houses 
which  are  generally  of  a most  substantial,  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  of  a magnificent  description.  Market  Street,  con- 
tinued in  the  line  of  the  London  Road,  nearly  across  the 
centre  of  the  town,  towards  the  Irwell,  is  one  of  the  finest 
streets  out  of  the  metropolis;  and  any  town  might  well  be 
proud  of  the  splendid  edifices  lining  Mosely  Street,  George 
Street,  King  Street,  and  barker  Street. 

C/inrclies. — The  places  of  public  worship  in  Manchester 
and  its  neighborhood  exceed  180.  Of  these  the  Establish- 
ment has  49,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  29,  the  Methodist 
Association  17,  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  9,  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists  8,  the  Independents  22,  the  Baptists  10,  the 
Roman  Catholics  10,  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  5,  the  Unita- 
rians 5,  and  several  other  denominations  one  or  two  each. 
Among  the  Established  churches,  the  first  place  is  due  to 
the  Collegiate  Church,  which,  since  the  erection  of  Man- 
chester into  a bishop’s  see,  has  become  the  C.athedral.  It 
was  built  in  1422,  and  is  considered  a fine  specimen  of  per- 
pendicular Gothic.  It  consists  ol  a nave  and  aisles,  and  is 
rendered  conspicuous  by  its  lofty  tower,  which  is  120  feet  in 
height,  and  in  its  upper  part  highly  ornamented.  The  choir 
contains  some  very  elaborate  carved  work,  not  surpassed  by 
any  cathedral  in  the  island  Behind  tlie  altar  is  a curious 
piece  of  old  tapestry,  representing  the  death  of  Ananias  and 


Sapphira.  Many  of  the  other  churches  txhibit  beautiliil 
styles  of  architecture.  A large  number  are  surmouni.ed 
with  lofty  towers  or  spires,  and  have  richly  decorated  >f'te 
riors. 

Puhlic  Buildings. — Among  the-se  may  be  mentioned  the 
Town-hall,  situated  in  King  Street,  containing  the  ollicisj 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  a fine  structure,  built 
in  the  Grecian  style,  borrowed  partly  from  the  temple  of 
Erectheus,  and  partly  from  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at 
Athens,  and  has  on  each  .side  of  its  portico,  which  is  ai> 
preached  by  a flight  of  steps,  figures  of  .Solon  and  Alfred, 
a!id,  in  the  attic  story  above  it,  medallion  portraits  of  Luke 
and  others;  in  its  interior  is  a splendid  hall,  130  feet  long 
by  38  feet  wide,  having  its  walls,  and  the  dome  which  forms 
the  centre  of  its  ceiling,  covered  with  allegorical  frescoes 
The  Exchange  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind 
in  the  kingdom.  It  has  a front  consisting  of  a lofty  Doric 
portico,  with  8 fluted  columns,  and.  in  the  interior  is  a 
sjilendid  (rommercial  room,  185  feet  l(>ng  by  92  feet  wide, 
lighted  from  above  by  a lofty  glazed  centre  dome;  in  the 
upper  part  is  a large  room  containing  a library  of  mor 
than  30.000  volumes.  The  Corn  Exchange  has  a handsomt 
front  of  6 Ionic  fluted  columns,  and  is  capable  of  holding 
2400  persons.  'I'he  Free  Trade  Ilall.  capable  of  containing 
upwards  of  8000  persons,  and  memorable  for  the  many  im- 
p.u'tant  meetings  held  here  connected  with  the  Free  'Trade 
movement,  is  (1853)  about  to  be  pulled  down,  and  replaced 
by  a l)uilding  adapted  for  large  meetings,  concerts,  lectures, 
&c.  'J’he  llranch  Bank  of  England,  which  has  its  principal 
facades  nearly  opposite  to  the  'Town-hall,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest buildings  in  Manchester;  it  is  in  the  Grecian  style, 
with  a Doric  colonnade.  'The  other  public  edifices  deserving 
of  notice  are  the  County  Court  Hall,  Nicholas  Croft,  a spa- 
cious and  ornamented  building  recently  erected  : the  Salford 
'Town-hall,  the  workhouses  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  large 
and  conspicuous  structures;  the  Borough  Jail,  on  the  Hyde 
Road,  and  the  New  Bailey  Frison.  in  8alford. 

Institutinns,  Educational,  Scientific,  &c. — 'The  oldest  educa- 
tional institution  in  Manchester  is  Chetham  College  or  Hos- 
pital. immediately  adjoining  the  Cathedral,  and  occupying 
the  site  of  the  residence  of  the  Baron  or  'Thane  of  Mancu- 
nium.  The  edifice  was  converted  into  barracks  by  the  army 
of  the  Parliament,  and,  having  been  purchased  by  the  trus- 
tees of  Chetham’s  charity,  was  first  u.sed  as  a school  in  1656. 
It  is  exclusively  for  boys,  (8U  in  number,)  who  remain  in  the 
institution  till  the  age  of  14,  when  they  are  afiprenticed 
with  a small  premium.  Attached  to  it  is  a valuable  library 
of  above  22.000  volumes,  freely  open  to  every  person,  resi- 
dent or  stranger.  'The  Lancashire  Independent  College, 
occupying  an  airy  situation,  with  a considerable  space  of 
open  ground  around  it,  is  a noble  building,  in  the  English 
Academic  style.  It  was  built  by  the  Independents  as  a the- 
ological academy,  and  will  accommodate  about  50  students. 
Manchester  New  College,  a theological  institution,  esta- 
blished by  the  Unitarians,  is  said  to  have  a valuable,  though 
not  very  extensive  library.  Owen’s  College,  founded  by  a 
bequest  of  upwards  of  1U0,000Z.  from  the  gentleman  whose 
name  it  bears,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  gives  instruction 
in  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  English  universi- 
ties. 'The  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Hugh  Oldham, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1520,  has  an  income  of  above  4O00h  per 
annum,  and  a large  number  of  exhibitions  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  'The  education  given  includes  the  principal 
European  languages,  classics,  mathematics,  and  various 
other  branches.  'The  Commercial  Schools,  established  by 
the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society,  furnish  a com- 
plete course  of  education  to  the  middle  classes,  on  very 
favorable  terms.  'There  is  also  the  Jjadies’  Jubilee  School, 
established  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  education  of 
poor  female  children.  'The  Royal  School  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  founded  in  1824.  is  on  the  .same  footing  as  similar 
schools  in  the  metropolis,  qualifying  for  examination  at 
Surgeons’  Hall.  &c.;  it  has  an  average  attendance  of  from 
80  to  loo  students.  'The  most  important  commercial  insti- 
tution is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  founded  in  November, 
1820,  for  the  promotion  of  measures  calculated  to  benefit 
and  protect  the  trading  interests  of  Manchester.  It  is  con- 
ducted by  24  Directors,  and  has  been,  from  its  commence- 
ment, a consistent  opponent  of  the  corn-laws,  and  of  mono- 
polies of  every  kind.  Its  proceedings  attract  attention  in 
every  commercial  community  throughout  the  world.  The 
Manchester  Commercial  Association  is  another  institution, 
having  similar  objects  in  view. 

Among  the  scientific  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  established  in  1781.  It 
has  numbeied  many  distinguished  individuals  among  its 
members,  and  published  several  volumes  of  valuable  contri- 
butions. 'The  Chetham  Society,  established  in  1843,  for  the 
publication  of  historical  and  literary  remains,  connected  with 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  has  is.sued  22  volumes,  generally  of 
a very  interesting  description.  'The  other  principal  societies 
are  the  Natural  HistoryHociety.  which  possesses  a very  valu- 
able museum;  the  Geological  Society,  with  a mu.seum  and 
library ; the  Statistical  Society,  the  Law  Association,  the 
Medical  Society,  the  Royal  Institution,  occupying  buildings 
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*nich  cost  40,O00L;  the  Athenaeui^,  the  School  of  Design, 
Ancoat’s  Lycecm;  the  3 Mechanics’  Institutions,  and  several 
'lu.'ical  Clubs.  The  Fi-ee  Library,  situated  in  Camp  Field, 
was  the  first  free  lending  library  institu+“d  in  the  kingdom. 
I t w;is  established  in  1185  by  public  subscription,  extending 
:o  12.7-t2Z.,  aitd  contains  upwards  of  16,000  volumes  in  the 
reference,  and  5000  in  tne  lending  library.  The  other  libra- 
ries deserving  of  notice  are  tlie  Subscription  and  New  Sub- 
scription, the  Portico,  the  Newall’s  Buildings,  the  Foreign, 
the  Law  Libraries;  and  also  the  Salford  Museum  and  Li- 
brary, which  is  open  to  the  public. 

Benevolent  Institutions. — The  principal  of  these  are  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  which,  in  its  architectural  and  general 
appearance,  forms  one  of  the  greate.st  ornaments  of  the 
town;  it  is  surrounded  by  a spacious  area,  tastefully  laid 
out  with  grass  borders  and  v'alks,  and  has  a sheet  of  water 
in  front:  the  Blind  Asylum,  sui>ported  partly  by  subscrip- 
tions, but  chiefly  by  a beciuest  of  20,000L,  left  to  it  by  Mr. 
Ilenshaw  of  Oldham:  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. 
The  other  benevolent  institutions  deserving  of  notice  are  the 
Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Bye,  Lock,  Salford.  Royal,  and  Lying- 
in  Hospitals ; the  public  Baths  and  tVash-houses,  the  Model 
Lodging-houses,  the  Juvenile  Refuge  Penitentiary,  Stran- 
gers’ Friend  Society,  &c. 

Parks. — The  great  boast  of  Manchester,  is  its  fine  parks 
and  gardens.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Botani- 
cal and  Horticultural  Garden,  .scarcely  surpassed  by  any 
out  of  the  metropolis ; the  Peel  Park,  situated  1 mile  \V.  of 
the  Exchange,  bounded  on  its  E.  side  by  the  Irwell.  and 
covering  an  area  of  32  acres,  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and 
containing,  among  its  other  ornaments,  a bronze  statue  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel ; tbe  Queen’s  Park,  about  2 miles  N.N.E.  of 
the  Exchange,  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  Peel  Park,  from 
possessing  larger  trees,  a more  diversified  surface,  and  a fine 
sheet  of  water  near  its  centre;  Phillips  Park,  lying  near  loca- 
lities occupied  by  the  working-classes;  and  the  Zoological 
and  Pomona  Gardens.  The  three  parks  were  established 
by  public  subsci  iption  in  1845,  and  cost  about  £33,000. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — To  these  Manchester  owes 
almost  all  its  present  importance.  Its  site  in  these  respects 
has  been  admirably  chosen.  It  stands  close  to  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  coal-fitdds  of  England,  at  such  a 
convenient  distance  both  from  the  W".  and  E.  coasts,  as  to 
form  a natural  emporium  for  the  traffic  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  German  Oceans,  and  on  the  Irwell,  with  its  two  tri- 
butaries, Medlock  and  Irk,  which,  though  not  pos.sessed 
directly  of  much  value  for  navigation,  are  easily  capable  of 
being  made  sub.servient  to  it,  and  are  of  great  importance 
for  many  manufacturing  purposes.  To  devidop  these  na- 
tural advantages,  a network  of  canals  furnishes  easy  com- 
munication to  numerous  important  towns,  of  which  Man- 
chester may  be  regarded  as  the  common  centre;  and  to 
these  has  now  been  added  a system  of  railways,  which 
scarcely  leaves  anything  farther  to  be  desired  in  regard  to 
facility  of  transport.  The  great  stajile  article  of  manufac- 
ture and  trade  in  Manchester  is  cotton,  in  the  production 
of  the  various  tissues  of  which  this  town  is  without  a rival 
in  the  civilized  world.  In  more  immediate  connexion  with 
the  cotton  manufactures  are  numerous  bleach-works,  dye- 
works,  print-fields,  chemical  works,  and  engine  fa<  tories. 
Next  in  importance  to  cotton  is  the  spinning  of  silk  and 
manufiicture  of  silk  goods,  which,  since  relieved  from  the 
he.'ivy  import  duty  on  raw  silk,  have  advanced  with  rapid 
strides.  Besides  articles  of  pure  cotton  and  pure  silk,  mixed 
goods,  in  which  silk  and  cotton,  silk  and  wool,  cotton  and 
wool  are  combined,  are  manufactureci  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent. The  following  Table,  furnished  in  February,  1853,  by 
the  Inspector  of  Factories,  gives  the  most  recent  and  accu- 
rate information  in  regard  to  the  important  subject  to  w'hich 
it  relates : — 


Statistical  Table  of  the  Factories  and  Print-M'orks  in 
JfANCH ESTER  and  Salford. 


Number  of 
Works. 

Persons 

employed. 

Steam-power. 

Cotton-Spinning  . . . 

35 

5292 

1540 

Cotton-Weaving  . . . 

65 

7709 

1031 

Cotton-Siiinuing  and  | 
Weaving i 

42 

17,358 

4706 

1 

142 

30,3.59 

7277 

! Woollen  and  Worsted  1 
Spinning  and  Weaving  J 

3 

280 

80 

Silk-Throwing,  &c.,  and  i 

1 Sn  all  Ware  . . . . } 

50 

7520 

580 

1 Flax-Spinning  .... 

3 

1120 

198 

Print-Works  .... 

35 

2985 

Total  . . 

233 

42,264 

8135 

Forges  and  foundries,  where  steam-engines,  large  cast- 
ings. and  numerous  large  and  valuable  articles  of  iron, 
malleable  and  cast,  are  made,  are  also  numerous.  The 
other  articles  particularly  deserving  of  notice  are  paper, 
ehiefly  made  ai  extensive  iniFs  in  the  vicinity:  hats,  and 
engraving  in  connexion  w itb  the  printing  of  cotton  goods. 
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The  trade,  embracing  all  the  above  manufactures,  is  neceS' 
sarily  very  extensive. 

Railways  and  Canals. — The  railways  are  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  which  has  its  terminus  at  Victoria  Station, 
Hunt’s  Bank,  the  first  opened  in  Great  Britain  for  swift 
locomotives;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  communicating 
by  a branch  with  Oldham,  and  leading  N.  past  Rochdale, 
connecting  Manchester  with  Halifax,  Leeds,  &c. ; the  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  forming  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  London  and  North-Western,  and  the  great 
thoroughfare  to  the  S. ; the  Manchester  Sheffield  and  Lin- 
colnshire; the  East  Lancashire,  which  communicates  with 
Bury,  Blackburn,  &c.;  and  the  South  Juijction  and  Altring- 
ham,  which  has  its  station  in  Oxford  Road,  and  is  intended 
to  connect  Manchester  with  Chester,  through  Warrington. 
Of  the  canals,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  communi- 
cates with  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn;  those  of  A.shton-under- 
Lyne,  Stockport,  and  Macclesfield,  all  join  each  other  and 
have  a common  basin  at  the  back  of  Piccadilly;  that  of 
Rochdale  and  Halifax  communicates  with  the  Bridgewater; 
and  that  of  Bolton  and  Bury  has  its  terminus  in  Salford. 

The  Corporation. — The  borough  of  Manchiister  comprises 
the  several  townships  of  Manchester,  Chorlton-upon-Med- 
lock,  Hulme,  Ardwick,  and  Cheetham,  and  also  the  small 
extra-parochial  district  called  Beswick,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  charter,  granted  in  October,  1838.  The 
management  of  the  local  affairs  is«intrusted  to  the  town 
council,  64  in  number,  bearing  the  respective  titles  of 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors;  and  who  appoint,  from 
their  body,  committees  for  the  transaction  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  public  business.  The  town  council, 
acting  under  pow'ers  obtained  from  the  Legislature,  are 
now  (1853)  constructing  extensive  water-works,  calculated 
to  afford  a supply  of  about  30,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily, 
at  an  expenditure  (including  the  purchase  of  the  previous 
very  inadequate  water-works)  of  about  1,050,000L  The 
council  have  also  under  their  management  extensive  gas- 
works, yielding  a profit  of  upwards  of  35,000?,  a year,  which 
is  expended  in  the  improvement  and  widening  of  the  streets 
and  thoroughfiires. 

History. — Manchester  was  known  at  a very  early  period 
as  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  Druids,  who  had  here 
erected  an  altar  called  Meyne,  which  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary.  It  sub.sequently  became  a place  of  some  im- 
portance under  the  Brigantes,  who  built  a castle  called  Mam 
cenion,  the  site  of  which  is  still  pre.served  by  its  present 
name  of  Castle  I'ield.  On  the  conquest  of  South  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  about  A.  D.  79,  the  castle  was  converted  by 
them  into  a station,  and  received  the  name  of  Mancunium, 
obviously  a corruption  of  the  Brigantes  Mancenion.  After 
the  Romans  withdrew,  the  Saxons,  about  488,  wrested  Man- 
cunium from  the  Britons,  but  were  again  forced  to  restore 
it.  In  620.  it  was  taken  by  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria, 
and  was  shortly  after  occupied  by  a colony  of  Angles 
About  this  time  the  old  name  of  Mancunium  seems  to 
have  been  supplanted  by  its  Saxon  form,  Mancestre,  from 
which  Manchester  is  derived.  The  conversion  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  Christianity  is  said  to  have  been  effected  about 
627,  by  the  preaching  of  Paulinus.  Manchester  next  passed 
to  the  Danes,  who,  about  920,  were  expelled  by  Edward, 
King  of  IMercia.  Its  charter,  conferring  the  privilege  of  a 
borough,  was  granted  in  1301.  4Ve  hear  of  Manchester  cot- 
ton, for  the  first  time,  in  1352.  During  the  civil  war.  the 
pos.session  of  Manchester  was  keenly  disputed,  and  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  both  parties.  Its  share  in  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  Britain  was  first  conferred  by  the  Re- 
form Bill,  under  which  it  enjoys  the  privilege  of  sending 
two  members  to  Parliament.  Among  its  eminent  natives 
may  be  noticed  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Bridgew.ater,  the 
chemists  Dalton  and  Henry,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  father 
of  the  late  premier.  Pop.  in  1801,  110,938  ; in  1841,  353,390; 
in  1861,  including  Salford,  460.018. 

MAN?CIIESTER,  a poat-ofiRce  of  Aroostook  co.,  Blaine. 

MANCHESTER,  a city  and  one  of  the  shire  towns  of 
Hillsborough  co..  New  Hampshire,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Merrimack  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Blan- 
chester  and  Lawrence,  the  Concord,  and  the  Vermont  Cen- 
tral Railroads,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Concord,  and  59  miles  N.'VV'. 
of  Boston.  This  town,  like  a number  of  others  in  New 
England,  through  the  development  of  the  manufacturing 
enterprise,  has  suddenly  grown  from  a small  farming  com- 
munity into  a wealthy  and  populous  city.  Its  site  is  on  an 
elevated  plain,  90  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  It  is 
regularly  planned ; the  principal  Street,  100  feet  broad, 
extends  upwards  of  a mile  from  N.  to  S.,  with  others  of 
less  breadth  parallel  to  it.  and  to  the  river.  These  are  intei’- 
sected  by  others,  running  from  E.  to  AV.  There  have  been 
laid  out  in  different  sections  four  public  square.s,  some  of 
which  are  handsomely  ornamented.  The  eastern  portion  of 
the  city  is  built  almost  exclusively  of  brick,  while  the  west- 
ern abounds  in  structures  of  wood,  many  of  which  are 
tasteful  and  elegant  residences.  The  mills  and  boarding- 
houses occupy  the  slope  between  the  western  verge  of  the 
plain  and  the  river.  The  princiiial  public  buildimrs  a e tbe 
new  Town-house,  erected  in  the  place  of  tbe  one  desi'fyed 
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by  fire  in  1842,  nnd  tlie  churches,  of  which  there  are  12,  of 
the  various  denoniinations.  An  Athenaeum  was  estabiished 
in  1844,  having  a reading-room  and  a library,  which  at  pre- 
sent unmbers  about  3000  volumes.  The  system  of  public 
instruction  comiwises  a high  school,  2 grammar  schools,  an 
intermediate,  6 middle,  ami  12  primary  schools,  besides  others 
not  classed.  IMamdiester  contains  9 or  lo  newspaper  offices, 
6 insurance  agencies,  and  3 banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $.500,000.  A gas  company,  for  lighting  the  city,  was 
incorporated  in  1851,  with  a capital  of  $75,000. 

The  pre.sent  prosperity  of  Manchester  commenced  about 
the  year  1839.  at  which  date  the  locality  now  occupied  by 
the  city  contained  no  more  than  50  inhabitants.  The  Merri- 
mack here  has  a descent  of  54  feet  in  the  distance  of  a mile, 
called  the  Amoskeag  Falls,  which  are  the  most  extensive 
throughout  its  entire  course.  By  the  erection  of  a dam 
across  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  canals,  the  stream  has  been  made  to  furnish  an 
hydraulic  power  sufficient  to  run  several  hundred  thousand 
spindles.  With  these  advantages  for  manufacturing,  the 
place  has  increased  rapidly  in  population  and  importance. 
Among  the  most  extensive  corporations  in  Manchester,  may 
be  mentioned  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,  who 
have  4 mills,  containing  62,840  spindles  and  1665  looms. 
These  are  operated  by  2100  females  and  400  males,  who  daily 
manufacture  65,000  yards  (37  miles)  of  tickings,  denims, 
pantaloon  stuffs,  drillings,  and  .sheetings.  The  machine 
shops  connected  with  the  above  employ  500  hands,  who 
annually  turn  out  60  locomotives,  besides  a vast  amount  of 
machinery  of  every  description.  The  Stark  Mills  (3  in  num- 
ber) employ  1000  females  and  200  males.  These  daily  pro- 
duce 17.000  yards  of  drilling,  and  30,000  of  sheeting,  equal 
to  27  miles  of  cloth,  besides  more  than  5000  seamless  bags. 
One  loom  yields  40  sub.stantial  fancy  striped  bags  daily, 
woven  from  top  to  bottom  without  a seam.  The  Manchester 
Print  M'orks,  burnt  down  in  September,  1853,  but  since 
rebuilt,  print  annually  about  12.000,000  yards  of  delaines. 
The  cloth  is  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  38,000  yards 
(22  miles)  daily.  Besides  the  abov<!,  numerous  other  esta- 
blishments in  Manchester  annually  turn  out  a vast  amount 
of  various  kinds  of  manufactures.  Several  new  compa- 
nies have  been  incorporated  during  the  past  year,  (1853.) 
Among  these  may  be  named  the  Bloodgett  Paper  Company, 
(capital  $200,000,)  intended  to  make  8000  rolls  of  paper- 
hangings  daily ; the  New  Paper  Mill,  for  the  manufacture 
of  ail  kinds  of  paper,  at  the  rate  of  8 tons  a day  ; the  New 
Machine  Shop,  capital  $100,000;  and  the  New  Brass,  Copprer, 
and  Iron  Foundry.  A new  foundry  was  completed  in  1853, 
with  which  is  connected  the  building  of  freight  cars,  intended 
to  employ  200  machinists.  The  Amoskeag  Company  were 
also  laying  the  foundation  of  another  mill,  to  be  completed 
the  present  year,  (1854.)  in  which  1500  operatives  would  be 
employed.  Manchester  received  a city  charter  in  1846.  By  a 
late  act,  the  corporate  limits  have  been  extended,  including 
the  villages  of  Piscataquog  and  Amoskeag,  (commonly  called 
“ Squog”  and  “ Skcag.”)  Pop.  in  1850, 13.932;  in  1860, 20,107. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-village  and  township,  semi-capital 
of  Bennington  co.,  Vermont,  on  the  Battenkill  River,  about 
96  miles  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1688.  See  Manchester 
VlIXAGE. 

MANCHESTER,  a po.st-village,  seaport,  and  township  of 
Essex  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Eastern  Rai.Iroad,  9 miles 
N.E.  of  Beverly,  and  23  miles  N.E.  of  Boston.  The  indust  ry 
of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  manufacture  of 
chairs  and  other  cabinet-ware,  which  employs  a capital  of 
$500,000.  Incorporated  in  1645.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1698. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hartford 
CO.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Providence  Hartford  and  Fishkill 
Railroad,  8 miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Hartford.  It  contains  9 
paper-mills,  5 woollen  factories,  print-works,  1 factory  for 
sewing-silk,  and  5 carriage  factories,  also  6 churches,  and  2 
academies.  Pop.  3294. 

MANCHESTER,  a manfacturing  village  of  Dutchess  co.. 
New  York,  on  lYappinger’s  Creek,  a few  miles  from  Pough- 
keepsie. 

MANCHESTER,  a village  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York,  on 
Oriskany  Creek.  It  has  several  mills  and  a cotton  far  tory. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ontario  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Canandaigua  Outlet,  and  on  the  railroad 
from  Canandaigua  to  Geneva,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Canandaigua. 
Tile  village  has  several  churches,  and  a woollen  factory. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  3280. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-office  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey. 

MANCHESTER,  a township  of  I’as.saic  co..  New  Jersey. 

Pop.  842. 

MANCHESTER,  a flouri.shing  borough  of  Re.serve  town- 
ship. Alleghany  co.,  Penn.syl  vania.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River,  2 miles  below  J'ittsburg.  It  has  been  built  up 
since  1840.  Here  are  large  manufactories  of  paper,  ploughs, 
wagons,  oil-cloth,  and  India  rubber.  Immediately  lielow  is 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  a four-story  brick  build- 
ing, recently  erected.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  West 
Manchester.  Pop.  2707. 

MA.XCHESTEIt,  a town.ship  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  988. 
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MANCHESTER,  a post-township  of  York  co.,  I’ennsylva 
nia,  18  miles  S.  of  Harri.sburg.  Pop.  2.‘)95. 

IMANCHESTER,  a posbvillage  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland 
60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Annapolis.  It  conbans  a few  stores  and 
about  600  inhabitants. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Chesterfield  co..  Virgi 
nia,  on  the  James  River,  oppo.'^ite  Richmond,  with  Avhich  it 
is  connected  by  a bridge.  It  is  beaiAtifully  , •situated,  and 
contains  2 churches,  and  several  elegant  residences  erecteu 
by  persons  doing  business  in  Richmond.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  flour.  Pop.  in  1860  was 
2793. 

MANCHESTER,  a posboffice  of  Cumberland  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Sumter  district.  South 
Carolina,  on  the  Wilmington  nnd  Jlanchester  llailroad. 
about  36  miles  E.S.E.  of  Columbia.  It  is  a station  on  the 
railroad  Avhich  connects  with  the  Camden  branch  about  6 
miles  from  this  village. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Coffee  co..  Ten- 
ne.'see,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  forks  of  Duck 
River,  62  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville.  The  above  streams  afford 
an  excellent  water-pow«‘r.  At  this  place  is  a very  remark- 
able object,  called  the  Old  Stone  Fort,  which  is  described  as 
a solid  stone  wall  in  the  fork  betAveen  the  livers,  including 
about  47  acres  of  land.  It  presents  indications  of  high  an- 
ti<}uity,  as  the  trees  growing  upon  it  are  computed  to  be  600 
years  old.  or  more.  The  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Raili'oad 
jiasses  through  the  village. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clay  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, Ho  miles  S.E.  of  Frankfort;  is  surrounded  by  a hilly 
region  which  abounds  in  coal  and  iron  ore.  It  has  2 churches 
and  a seminary. 

MANCHESTER,  a thriving  post-village  of  Sprigg  town- 
.ship, Adams  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River,  72  miles  above 
Cincinnati.  It  has  some  shipping  business,  and  contains 
seA’eral  flouring-mills  and  small  factories.  It  aars  formerly 
the  county-seat.  Pop.  834. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-township  forming  the  N.  E.  par^ 
of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  736. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-village  and  township  of  M'ashte- 
naAv  CO.,  Michigan,  on  the  N.  branch  of  the  river  Raisin, 
about  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Detroit.  The  village  is  in  a rich 
farming  district,  and  has  several  stores.  Pop.  of  the  toAvn- 
.sliip,  1712. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-village  in  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana, 
85  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  2451. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Illinois,  45 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

MANCHESTER,  a small  village  of  Putnam  co.,  Missouri. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Mi.ssouri, 
about  20  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

MANCHESTER,  a village  of  Scott  co.,  Missouri,  20  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

MANCHESTER,  a village  of  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin. 

MAN'CHESTER,  a seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of 
Sydney,  on  Milford  Haven,  formed  by  Chedabucto  Bay, 
which  opens  into  the  Atlantic  about  120  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Halifax. 

MANCHESTER,  late  FRANKFORD,  a post-village  of  Car 
nada  West,  co.  of  Hastings,  on  the  river  Trent,  8 miles  N, 
of  Ti-entport,  and  15  miles  from  Belleville.  It  contains 
several  stores,  factories,  and  mills.  Pop.  about  450. 

MANCHESTER  BRIDGE,  a post-olfice  of  Dutchess  co.. 
New  York. 

MANCHESTER  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Ontario  co., 
New  Y"ork,  about  25  miles  S.E.  of  Rochester. 

MANCHESTER  STATION,  a post-office  of  Hartford  co., 
Connecticut. 

MANCHESTER  VILLAGE,  a post-village  in  Manchester 
toAvnship.  Bennington  co.,  Vermont.  It  is  situated  on  ele- 
vated ground,  and  contains  a court-house,  jail,  the  Batten- 
kill  Bank,  Burr  Seminary,  3 stores,  2 taverns,  and  a church. 
The  Seminary,  a spacious  stone  edifice,  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery. 

MANCHOORIA,  a region  of  China.  See  Mantchooria. 

MANCIET,  mftN«'se-.V,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Gers,  20  miles  S.IV.  of  Condom.  Pop.  1800. 

MANDAL,  mdn'ddl,  the  most  S.  toAAn  of  Norway,  stift 
and  23  miles  W.S.W.  of  Christiansand,  on  the  Skager-rack, 
with  a port  17  miles  E.  of  the  Naze.  Pop.  2250. 

MAND,  mdnd.  a village  of  Hungary,  Thithei  Theiss,  16 
miles  from  Nemeth-Szathmar.  Pop.  1000. 

MANDA/NA,  a post-village  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York, 
about  21  miles  S.W.  of  Syracuse. 

MAN^DARIN,  a post-office  of  Duval  co.,  Florida. 

M ANDARA,  mdn-ddha  a state  of  Central  Africa.  S.  of  Bor- 
noo.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  It  is  fertile  in  fruits, 
and  abounds  with  forests  and  lakes.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
superior  race  of  Mohammedans,  who  manufacture  iron 
wares  which  they  export  into  Boimoo,  and  have  a pretty 
formidable  array  of  cavalry.  Mora  is  the  principal  town 
and  residence  of  the  chief. 

MANDAS,  mdnMd.s.  a market-town  of  the  Lsland  of  Sar 
dinia,  division  and  30  miles  N of  Cagliari.  Pop.  2188. 
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i*IANl>AVEE  or  MANDIVEE,  man'da-Tee',  the  principal 
de.tport  town  of  Cutch,  Ilindostan,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cntcli, 
ihout  35  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bhooj.  Lat.  22°  50'  N.,  Ion.  69° 
27'  E.  J‘op.  50,000(?)  It  is  fortified,  has  an  open  roadstead 
with  a creek,  and  an  active  trade  with  Sinde,  Malabar,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Arabia,  and  all  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  as  far 
as  Zan^uebar.  besides  a large  inland  trade.  Exports  com- 
prise cotton,  silk,  and  other  piece  goods ; imports,  bullion, 
ivory,  hides,  dates,  cocoa-nuts,  grain,  and  timber. 

MAXDOIIOUllIAorMANDSIlOOIlIA.  See  Mantchooria. 

.M.\NDEL,  mdn-dM',  an  island  off  the  E.  coast  of  Suma- 
tra. 70  miles  S.Mh  of  Singapore. 

MANDELLO.  mdn-d§l'lo,  a markehtown  of  Lombar'dy,  14 
miles  X.E.  of  Como,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Lecco.  P.  2000. 

M.A'XDEO,  mdn-diVo,  a river  of  Spain,  fiills  by  a wide 
mouth  into  the  Atlantic  at  Corunna,  after  a course  of  about 
36  miles. 

•MANDETIVOE,  mdn'deh-tee-voo',  or  LEYDEN,  li'den,  an 
island  of  Ilindostan,  Palk’s  Strjiit,  off  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Ceylon ; lat.  (S.  end)  9°  15'  N.,  Ion.  80°  E. 

MAN'DEVILLE.  a post-village  of  St.  Tammany  parish. 
Louisiana,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  30  miles 
N.  of  New  Orleans. 

MANDINGO,  min-ding'go,  or  SAN  BLAS,  sdn  bl3s,  a 
considerable  bay  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Lat.  9°  30'  N.,  Ion.  79°  \V. 

5IANDING0S.  man-ding^g6s,  a well-known  tribe  of  West 
Afi'ica.  remarkable  for  their  intelligence,  and,  generally,  for 
the  advances  they  have  made  in  civilization.  The  original 
country  of  this  people,  who  are  now  spread  over  a great 
portion  of  IVest  Africa,  was  the  N.  slope  of  the  hiih  table- 
land of  Senegambia,  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Niger 
and  Senegal.  Their  language  is  more  widely  diffused,  and 
more  employed  by  translators  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
languages  of  West  Africa.  The  personal  appearance  of  the 
Mandingos  is  prepossessing;  their  features  are  regular  and 
open;  their  figures  well  formed  and  comely,  averaging  a 
height  rather  above  the  common.  Their  religion  is  Moham- 
medan, but  they  are  not  rigid  in  its  observances. 

MANDIVEE,  a seaport  of  Ilindostan.  See  Mand.avee. 

MANDOW,  rajn'dow'.  or  M.\NDOO.  mdn-doo',  a ruined 
city  of  India,  dominions,  and  35  miles  S.W.  of  Indore. 

MANDSHURIA,  MANDSHOORIA  or  MANDSCIIUREI. 
See  Mantchooria. 

MANDU,  mdn-doo',  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  a lake  of  its 
own  name,  province  of  Espirito-Santo,  and  joins  the  Doce4 
miles  below  the  cataracts  of  Escadonhas ; length,  100  miles. 

MANDUEL,  mfiNG'dii-^P,  almost  m6NG'dw§P,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Gard,  arrondissement  of  Nimes,  on 
the  railway  to  Beaucaire.  Pop.  1519. 

MANDURIA,  m3n-doo're-d,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
and  54  miles  N.N.W.  of  Otranto.  It  suffered  much  from  an 
earthquake  in  1783.  Considerable  remains  still  exist  of  the 
old  Manduria,  destroyed  by  Fabius  Maximus,  in  the  second 
Punic  War.  Pop.  5200. 

MAN'EA,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge,  with 
a station  on  a branch  of  the  E.  Counties  Railway,  5^  miles 
S.S.E.  of  March. 

MANEESA.  MANISA,  md-nee's^,  MANISSA,  md-nis'.sd,  or 
MANIKA,  md-nce'kd.  (anc.  Magnefsia  ad  Sipfylum.)  a town 
of  Asia  Minor,  Anatolia,  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Sipylus,  28 
miles  N.E.  of  Smyrna.  Pop.  25.000.  It  has  a citadel  on 
a height,  and  ancient  walls,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
modern  town.  It  has  a great  many  minarets,  and  numerous 
handsome  public  buildings,  in  this  respect  excelling  Smyrna ; 
particularly  the  principal  khan,  which  is  a remarkable  and 
magnificent  structure,  of  white  stone,  round  a s(iuare  which 
contains  in  its  centre,  a copious  fountain  of  pure  water. 
There  are  18  mos(iues  in  the  city.  Cotton  and  silk  goods, 
and  goats’-hair  shawls,  are  manufactured  here.  The 
mountains  about  Magnesia  were  anciently  fiimous  for  the 
production  of  the  loadstone,  whence  the  name  “magnet”  is 
supposeil  to  have  been  derived. 

MANEEYAS,  MANIYAS  or  MANIAS,  md-nee'ds'.  a village 
of  Asia  Minor,  Anatolia,  55  miles  M'.S.IV.  of  Brusa.  with  some 
remains,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Pormanenus. 

MANEEYAS  (or  MANIYAS-GAL,  md-nee'yds  gdl.)  or 
LAKE  OF  MILETOPOLIS,  ml-le-top'o-lis.  a lake  of  Asia 
Minor,  about  10  miles  S.  of  the  peninsula  of  Cyzicus,  in  a 
low,  fiat,  grassy  tract,  commencing  with  an  affluent  of  the 
llhynda.cus. 

MA.NE15B10,  md-n&R/be-o,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  13 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Bre.scia.  on  the  Mella.  Pop.  3232. 

MAN'EROO',  MON'EBOO'.  or  BRIS'BANE  DOWNS,  a dis- 
tiict  of  East  .\ustralia.  .New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  ex- 
tending W.  along  the  Murrumbidgee  River.  Estimah'd  area, 
10.000  square  miles.  Pop.  1916.  of‘  European  descent.  Sur- 
face chiefly  an  undulating  plain  from  2000  to  .3000  feet  above 
the  sea.  and  traversed  by  the  Australian  Alps. 

M.VNERU,  mS-tiA-roo'.  a town  of  Spain.  )irovince  of  Na- 
varre. 10  miles  S.IV.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  1104. 

M.\NE1TN.  mi-n^-tc('n'.  (anc.  Manetinaf)  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia, 18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Pilsen,  on  a river  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  1112. 

MANEW'DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 
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MANFALOOT,  or  MANFALOUT,  mSn-fa-loot/,  a town  of 
Upper  Egypt,  province  of  Minieh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  20  miles  N.M’.  of  Sioot.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
has  2 Coptic  churches,  also  woollen  manufactories,  and  a 
public  school. 

MAN'FTELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

M ANFOO  AH  or  M ANFOUAII,  m3n-foo'd,  a town  of  Arabia, 
near  its  centre,  450  miles  N.E.  of  Mecca. 

MANFREDONIA,  man-fre-do'ne-a,  or  mrin-frA-dc/ne-d,  a 
fortified  seaport  town  of  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata.  on 
a bay  of  the  Adriatic,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Foggia,  lat.  41°  38'  N., 
Ion.  15°  56'  E.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  strength- 
ened by  large  round  bastions.  Its  port,  sheltered  by  a mole, 
and  defended  by  a strong  fort,  is  accessible  only  to  small 
ves-sels.  It  was  founded  by  Manfred  in  the  13th  century,  1 
mile  N.E.  of  the  ancient  Sipontum. 

MANFREDONIA,  GULFOF,(anc.U'?nas  SOnus,)  an  inlet  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  in  South  Italy,  Naples,  provinces  of  Capi- 
tanata and  Bari,  about  15  miles  in  length,  and  30  miles  wide 
at  its  entrance,  S.  of  the  Garganian  Promontory. 

JIANG  A,  mdn'gi,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Maranhao, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Iguara  with  the  Moni-Mirim. 
In  1838,  Raymirndo  Gomes,  with  his  followers,  broke  open 
the  prison  here,  let  out  the  deserters  and  convicts,  and,  re- 
tiring to  Vargem,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  P.  3000. 

MANGAIA,  mdn-ghPa,  or  MANGEEA,  mdn-ghee'a.  an 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  21°  57'  S.,  Ion.  158°  W. 
It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  about  30  miles  in  circumference. 
Discovered  by  Captain  Cook.  Pop.  estimated  at  2000. 

M.CNGALORE,  maug'ga-lor',  a seaport  town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  district  of  Cauara,  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  80  miles  N.N.JV.  of  Cananore.  Lat.  12°  52' 
N.,  Ion.  74°  54'  E.  It  is  well  built  and  stands  on  the  edge 
of  a fine  salt-water  lake  which  communicates  with  a rivei 
The  port  will  not  admit  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  10 
feet  water,  except  in  spring-tides;  but  there  is  good  an- 
chorage off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  from  5 to  7 fathoms. 
The  exports  are  principally  rice,  pepper,  sandal-wood,  cassia, 
and  turmeric ; the  imports,  sugar,  salt,  and  piece  goods.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mapillas  or  Jloplas,  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  a colony  of  Arabs.  Pop.  30,000. 

MANGANO.  See  Mango. 

MANGARATTBA,  rndn-gd-rd-teeffri,  a maritime  town  of 
Brazil,  province,  and  53  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on 
the  Bay  of  Angra  dos  Reis.  A railroad  is  in  construction 
from  this  place  to  Rio. 

MANGEE,  a town  of  British  India.  See  Maxjee. 

M ANGRE.4,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  MangaIA. 

MANGLIEUX.  m6NG'le-uh',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Puy-de-D6me,  18  miles  S.E.  of  ClermontrFerrand.  P.  1680. 

MANGO,  mdn'go,  or  MANGANO,  mSn-gd'no,  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  6 miles  from  Alba.  I'op.  1817. 

MANGOALDE,  man-go-dl'dA,  or  AZURARA  DE  BEIRA. 
3-zoo-rd'rd  dd  bd'e-rd,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira- 
Alta,  about  8 miles  from  Yiseu.  Pop.  318-4. 

M.4NGO'IIICK.  a post-office  of  King  William  co.,  Virginia. 

MANGOLA.  mdn-go'ld,  or  MANGOLI  NULLA,  mdn-go'lee 
zooPld,  one  of  the  Nulla  I.slands,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
between  Celebes  and  Ceram.  Lat.  (N.  point)  1°  47'  S.,  Ion, 
126°  3'  E.  It  is  about  60  miles  long  by  10  miles  broad.  It  is 
separated  at  the  JY.  end  from  Xulla-Talyabo  by  a narrow 
strait,  in  which  is  a dangerous  whirlpool.  This  island  was 
depopulated  by  war,  and  is  now  an  uninhabited  waste. 

MANGOOROO,  MANGOUROU  or  MANGURU,  mdn'goo- 
roo',  written  al.so  MANGORO  and  MANGOURE.  river  of 
Madaga.scar,  on  the  E.  coast,  formed  by  several  head  streams 
It  falls  into  the  sea  at  lat.  20°  8'  S.  It  is  nearly  as  broad 
as  the  Loire  in  France,  and  is  navigable  for  a considerable 
distance. 

MAN'GOTSFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester, 
5 miles  E.N.E.  of  Bristol,  with  a station  on  a branch  of  the 
Midland  Railway. 

M.-VNGUEIRA,  7ndn-gd/e-rd,  a lake  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Sao-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande,  between  Lake  Mirim  and  the 
ocean.  It  is  90  miles  long,  and  only  4 miles  broad.  It  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  by  a small  stream  called  Taim. 

MAN'GUM,  a post-office  of  Richmond  co.,  North  Carolina 

MANGURU.  See  Mangooroo. 

MANGYELLOS,  mdn-jfl'los,  (?)  a village  of  Austria,  Slar 
vonia,  4 miles  from  Csalma.  I’op.  1061. 

MANGA’T,  min-ghit/,  a town  of  Central  .Asia.  55  miles 
N.N.JV.  of  Khiva,  It  stands  tolerably  high,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a dilapidated  wall. 

MANIIAS'SET,  a post-village  of  Queen’s  co..  New  York, 
on  the  N.  side  of  Long  Island,  at  the  head  of  Cow  Bay,  about 
20  miles  E.N.E.  of  New  York. 

MANIIAT/TAN,  a posUvillage  and  township  of  Lucas  co., 
Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jlaunwe  River,  the  terminus  of 
the  "Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  3 miles  below  Toledo.  Pop.  788. 

M.\NII.\TT.\N,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co..  Indiana,  on 
the  National  Road.  45  miles  IV.S.JV.  of  Indianapolis. 

MANHA’ITAN  ISLAND,  sometimes  called  NEW  YORK 
TSIi.V.ND,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  New  York  State.  separal**d 
from  the  mainland  by  Harlem  River.  Length  15  mileR 
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width  fi-om  hdlf  a mile  to  2,^  miles.  It  is  co-extensive  with 
the  t-ouriiy  of  ;Nev/  York,  and  contains  the  city  of  that  name. 

.M.V.VIIAT'TaN VILLE,  a post-village  of  Xew  York  co., 
.\ew  York,  on  the  Hiid.son  River  Railroad,  8 miles  N.  of  the 
',’itv  II.'ill.  The  Lunatic  Asylum  of  New  York  is  located  here. 

.SlANIIEIGAN  (nniu-hee'gan)  ISLAND,  S.  of  the  entrance 
■if  (hiorge  River,  Alame  On  it  is  a revolving  light,  alter- 
nately red  and  white,  elevated  170  feet.  Lat.  43°  44^  N.,  Ion. 
d0°  15'  \V. 

M.\N1IETM,  a town  of  Germany.  See  Mannheim. 

MANllElM,  man'hune,  a post-township  of  Herkimer  eo.. 
New  York,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  along  which  pass  the 
Syracuse  and  Utica  Raiload  and  Erie  Canal,  about  25  miles 
E.  of  Utica.  Pop.  1868. 

M.VNIIEIM.  a post-township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 33  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  2510. 

MANHEIM,  a post-borough  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
11  miles  N.\V.  of  iiancaster.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rich  and 
populous  district,  and  contains  1 national  bank.  It  Is  on  the 
Reading  and  Columbia  Il.R.  Pop.  in  1850,  778 ; in  1860,  856, 

MAN  HEIM,  a township  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1091. 

MANIIEIM  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Herkimer  co..  New 
York,  about  68  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Albany. 

MANHU-A(^U,  mdn-hoo'd-soo^  a river  of  Brazil,  pursuing 
a N.E.  course  for  about  220  miles,  joins  the  Doce. 

MANI,  md-nee',  an  Indian  village  of  Yucatan,  97  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Cainpeachy,  at  which  are  numerous  ruins  of  a 
town  which  was  formerly  important. 

M.^NIAGO,  md-ne-dtgo,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
25  miles  W.N.IY.  of  Udine.  t*op.  3800. 

M.VNIAS,  a village  of  Asia  iMinor.  See  Maneeyas. 

MAN  IQ  A,  md-neetsd,  a town  and  petty  state  of  South-East 
Africa,  tributary  to  the  Portuguese,  the  town  140  miles  N.W. 
of  Sofala.  The  principal  products  of  the  country  are  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  copper,  and  iron. 

M.4.NICE.  ma-ueetsd  or  md-neessQ  or  KING  GEORGE 
RIVEPu  a river  of  East  Africa,  kills  into  the  N.  side  of  Dela- 
goa  Bay,  after  a S.  course,  which  has  been  explored  upwards 
for  50  miles. 

MANICKPOOR,  md-nik-poorQ  a town  of  Ilindostan,  domi- 
nions of  Oude,  on  the  Ganges.  80  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lucknow. 

M.\NICOUAGAN,  man-e-kwd'gan,  a river, lake,  and  bay  of 
Canada  East,  the  river  bringing  the  surplus  waters  of 
several  lakes,  by  a S.  course  of  150  miles,  to  Manicouagan 
Bay,  in  the  estuai-y  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

M.\N'ID01YISHQ  a small  river  of  Chippewa  co.,  "Wisconsin, 
rises  near  the  N.  boundary  of  the  state,  and  flows  south- 
westward  into  Chippewa  River. 

MANIGOD,  md-ne-god/,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Savoy,  in  a v.alley  between  lofty  mountains,  E.S.E.  of  Annecv. 
Pop.  1691. 

MANIKA,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Manees.a. 

MANIKYALA,  md-neek-ydfld,  a village  of  the  Punjab, 
between  the  .Ihylum  and  Indus  Rivers,  145  miles  N.W.  of 
Lahore,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Taxila. 

MANILA,  md-nee^la,  or  MANIL'LA,  (Sp.  Manila,  md- 
neefld;  L.  ManiUia 'Fr.  Manille,  md'neeF.)  the  capital 
city  of  the  i.sland  of  Luzon  and  of  all  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, see  of  the  Roman  Catholic  primate,  and  one  of  the 
great  emporiums  of  the  E.,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pasig,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a bridge.  Lat.  (Cathedral)  14°  36'  N.,  Ion.  121°  E.  The 
city  proper  forms  the  segment  of  a circle  between  the  river 
and  the  sea.  and  its  suburbs  extend  over  numerous  islets, 
formed  by  the  river  and  its  branche.-,  and  easily  reached  in 
all  p.arts  by  boats.  Behind  lies  an  extensive  plain,  which 
swells  into  distant  hills,  and  the.se  again  into  mountains, 
some  thousand  fi!et  high,  and  clothed  with  vegetation  to 
their  summits.  The  Pasig,  the  steps  leading  down  to  which 
are  crowded  every  morning  with  bathers  of  both  .sexes,  is 
prolonged  into  the  bay  by  two  piers,  terminating,  the  one  in 
a .'mall  fort,  the  other  in  a lighthouse.  Vessels  of  some  hun- 
dred tons  may  come  up  as  far  as  the  bridge.  On  the  S.  side 
stands  the  city,  having  a dilapidated  look,  but  strongly  for- 
tified with  walls  and  ditches.  On  the  N.  is  situated  the 
Binondo  suburb,  more  populous  than  the  city  itself;  the 
residence  of  the  foreign  merchants  and  the  great  centre  of 
trade.  The  aspect  of  the  wliole  is  at  once  Spanish  and 
Oriental:  long  lines  of  heavriy-mounted  batteries,  .sombre 
churches,  and  ungainly  towers,  and  ma.ssive  houses  of  .solid 
masonry,  mingle  with  airy  cottages  in  groves  of  tropical 
trees.  rais(>d  on  posts  to  permit  the  free  pas.^-agoof  the  waters 
in  the  rainv  season,  and  so  cbnstrucLal  as,  by  their  elasticity, 
to  stand  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake.  The  streets  are 
straight,  but.  for  the  most  part,  unpaved,  and,  during  the 
rains,  almost  impas.sable.  In  the  city  the  houses  are  two 
stories  high,  and  each  has  its  central  court-yard.  Here  reside 
the  hejids  of  the  state,  church,  and  army,  and.all  who  would 
tw  thought  of  the  aristocracy.  No  foreigner  may  sleep  within 
die  walls.  A bridge  leads  across  the  river  into  the  Binondo 
sul)urb.  where  a street,  called  the  Escolta.  runs  to  the  right 
and  the  left,  lined  with  innumerable  shops  and  stalls,  and 
crowded  with  a strange  and  motley  population  of  various 
races.  Beyond  th®  Escolta,  a sviara)  of  Chinese,  Indians 
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and  Metis  (half-castes)  appear  as  goldsmiths  and  jeweI!e^^ 
painters  and  enamellers,  oil  and  soap  merenants,  conteiv 
tioners,  and  keepers  of  gambling-houses  and  cook-shops. 
Other  suburbs  have  each  its  special  character.  San  Fer- 
nando is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  cigar  manufactories, 
and  Santo  Mesa  of  a steam-cordage  manufactory;  at  the 
Alcaiceria  the  Chinese  shampans  discharge  their  cargoes; 
fishermen  and  weavers  inhabit  the  division  of  Tondo,  and 
its  gardens  supply  the  markets  with  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Malate  is  famous  for  its  embroiderers;  I’aco  is  inhabited  by 
artisans  and  artists  ; convalescents  resort  for  health  to  .8anta 
Ana  and  San  Redro  Macati ; the  Chinese  burying-ground 
attracts  the  curious  to  Bancusay ; and  near  it  stands  the 
Lepers'  House,  a frightful  receptacle  for  sufferers  from  ele- 
phantiasis, St.  Anthony’s  fire,  and  various  other  dire  disi'ases. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Cathedral,  the 
Palaces  of  the  governor  and  the  archbishop;  a beautiful 
town-hou.se,  10  churches,  belonging  to  different  religious 
orders;  several  monasteries,  convi-nts.  and  bmtrno^,  (insti- 
tutions for  females  in  which  then;  are  no  vows ;)  the  Arsenal : 
3 colleges  for  young  men.  and  2 for  young  women ; the 
Supreme  Court,  Prison,  Civil  Hospital,  St.  Thomas’s  Uni- 
versity, a marine  and  a commercial  school,  a large  theatre, 
the  Custom-house,  and  barracks.  The  city  has  several 
squares,  in  the  largest  of  which,  the  Prado,  there  is  a bronze 
statue  of  Charles  IV. 

The  royal  and  pontifical  University  of  St.  Thomas  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dominicans,  and  has  an  attendance  of  about 
500  .students.  The  College  of  St  .Jo.seph  belongs  to  the. Jesuits; 
that  of  t^t.  .John  Lateran  gives  a plain  education  to  240  Indi 
ans  and  Metis.  The  Escuela  Pia  belongs  to  the  city,  and  is 
for  Spanish  children  a’one.  A royal  marine  .school  was  esta- 
blished in  1820.  and  a commercial  school  in  1840.  The  Co’ 
leges  of  St.  Potentiana  and  St.  Isabella  are  for  girls,  the  lat- 
ter for  orphans.  Thr;  monasteries  have  libraries  attached  to 
them;  still  science  and  learning  are  at  a low  ebb.  Manila 
is  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  the  supreme  courts.  The 
municipality  ilates  from  1571.  .V  tiibunal  of  c<  mmerce  w’as 
established  in  1S.34.  and  a board  of  trade  in  1835. 

Admirably  fitted  by  nature  for  trade.  .Manila  has  been 
brought,  by  thi*  political  and  legislaC  ve  changes  of  the  pre.sent 
century,  from  a stale  of  eomp.araf.re  obscurity,  to  rank  with 
Calcutta  and  Batavia.  I Is  relations  with  Britain,  the  Uniteii 
States,  and  Australia  are  rajiidly  becoming  more  important. 
Being  the  only  port  in  the  Philippines  open  to  foreign  ves 
sels,  it  is  the  centre  to  which  all  their  productions  flow,  and 
the  resort  of  an  infinite  number  of  colonial  vessels  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes.  It  exports  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  Manila 
hemp  and  cordage,  gold-dust  birds'-nests,  coffee,  sappan-wood, 
mats  and  hats,  hides,  trepang.  tortoi.se-shell.  cotton,  rice, 
and  coined  money ; and  it  imports  British  .and  United  States 
cloths,  hardware,  Ac. ; French  novelties  and  perfumery,  and 
a great  variety  of  articles,  tea.  pottery,  &c..  from  Chin.a.  The 
value  of  British  goods  imported  direct,  and  through  Singa- 
pore, China,  and  Australia,  Ac.,  amounted,  in  1846,  to 
£681,134;  being  more  than  the  value  of  the  total  imports 
in  1840,  from  all  countries. 

The  manufactures  of  Manila  consist  chiefly  of  cigars  and 
cheroots,  a government  monopoly,  which  gives  employment 
to  several  thousands,  both  of  men  and  women;  of  cordage 
from  the  filament  of  the  ab.aca.  and  of  which  the  best  is 
made  by  steam-machinery;  the  beautiful  fabrics calletlin'itas, 
woven  from  the  fibres  of  the  pine-apple  leaf,  an  I afterwards 
exquisitely  embroidered ; juse  or  sinamaio,  and  i arious  othei 
cloths  made  of  the  abaca  filament,  pure  or  mixed  cotton 
fabrics ; mats  and  cigar-cases. 

Manila  was  founded  by  Legaspi  in  1571.  In  1645  it  wa.s 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  e.arthquake.  In  1717,  the  zeal  of  a 
governor  in  repressing  abuses,  led  to  the  murder  of  himself 
and  his  .soti  in  an  insurrection.  In  1762.  it  was  taken  by  a 
British  fleet,  and  held  for  15  months.  In  1809,  an  English 
house  w.as  permitted  to  establi.sh  itself  there,  a privilege 
extended  in  1814  to  all  foreigners.  Manila  has  freciuently 
been  visited  by  severe  and  destructive  earthquakes,  the  most 
recent  of  which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1852.  Scarcely 
a building  in  the  town  remained  uninjured,  and  many  were 
completely  destroyed.  Pop.  of  the  city,  15,000;  including 
suburbs,  140.000. 

MANILA  B.\Y,  island  of  Luzon,  is  a l.and-locked  sea.  hav- 
ing an  entrance  about  12  miles  wide,  contracted,  by  nume- 
rous isl.ands,  into  two  principal  channels — Boca  Grai^de,  3 
miles,  and  Boca  Chica,  2 miles  wide.  It  measures  about  .30 
miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  25  miles  from  E.  to  tV.  'fwo  lights 
were  establi.shed  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay  in  February, 
1853;  one  a revolving  light.  648  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  hat.  14°  23'  5"  Nh.  Ion.  120°  3-3'  56"  E.,  the  other  a 
fixed  light.  417  fiiet  high,  about  2 miles  eastward. 

IM.ANIL'LA,  a post-village  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Shelbyville  and  Rushville  Railroad,  10  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Rushville.  Pop.  about  300. 

MANIMJARA,  md-ne-m3j'rd,  a town  and  fort  of  British 
India,  in  the  Punjab  territory,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Loodianah. 

\ MANlNCHI,  a riA’er  of  Africa.  See  No.ami. 

1 .MANI PA,  md-nee'pd.  a small  island  of  the  Malay  Archipe- 
lago, off  the  W.  end  of  Ceram ; lat.  3°  17'  S.,  Ion.  i27°  28'  E. 
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it  i(5  nbout  20  miles  in  circuit;  mountainous,  but  populous 
■lO')  fertile. 

Ai ANISES.  md-nee's?s, a town  of  Spain,  4 miles  W.N.W. 

if  Valencia,  on  the  Guadalaviar.  Pop.  1805. 

MAN,  ISLE  OF.  See  Man. 

M .\N  I SSA,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Maneesa. 

MANIS''rEE  or  MANIS^TIC,  a river  of  Alichigcan,  rises  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  flowing  W.S.W.,  enters 
Lake  Michigan  in  Manistee  county.  Length,  150  miles. 

MANISTEE,  a newly  formed  county  in  the  W.N.W.  part 
of  Michigan,  contains  about  650  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Manistee  lliver,  from  which  the  name 
is  derived.  Pop.  in  l&GO,  975. 

MAN/ISTER,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Limerick. 

MANISTIO,  a river  of  Michigan.  See  Manistee. 

MANITCH  or  MANYTCH,  a lake  of  Russia.  See  Rol- 
Ilmen. 

MANITCH.  md-neetcht,  or  MANYTCH,  md-nitch/,  a river 
of  Russia,  i.ssues  from  the  f=alt  lakes  of  Chaki.  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  flows  W.N.IV.,  expanding 
into  Lake  Alauitch  or  Rol-Ilmen.  and,  after  a course  of  about 
300  miles,  joins  the  Don,  a little  above  Old  Tcherkask.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Cbarsukul,  on  the  right  and  the 
Kalaus  and  Egorlik  on  the  left. 

MANITOBA  (man-e-to'bal  LAKE,  of  British  North  Ame- 
rica, is  in  lat.  51°  N.,  Ion.  99°  W.,  immediately  S.W.  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  Dauphin  River. 
Length  110  miles;  greatest  breadth  25  miles. 

MAN'ITOOWOCt,  a small  river  of  Wisconsin,  is  formed  by 
two  branches  which  rise  near  Lake  Winnebago  and  unite 
in  the  E.  part  of  Calumet  co.  It  flows  thence  eastward  and 
enters  Lake  Michigan  at  the  village  of  its  own  name.  The 
navigation  is  obstructed  by  a series  of  rapids.  The  name 
signifies  ‘•river  of  spirit.^.” 

MANITOOWOC,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Wisconsin, 
bordering  on  Lake  Michigan,  has  an  area  of  590  square 
miles.  Manitoowoc  River,  from  which  the  name  is  derived, 
flows  through  the  middle  of  the  county;  the  N.E.  part  is 
traversed  by  East  and  West  Twin  Rivers,  and  the  S.W.  by 
Sheboygan  River.  The  soil  is  mostly  clayey  and  fertile. 
Pine  lumber  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  Organized  in 
1839.  Capital,  Manitoowoc.  Pop.  22,416. 

MANITOOIVOC,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Mani- 
toowoc co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  its  own  name,  93  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  a good  harbor,  contains  3 banks,  6 
churches, 27  stores,5  steam-mills,28hip-y^rds,and  2 foundries. 
It  has  an  active  trade  in  pine  lumber.  Two  or  throe  news- 
papers are  issued  here.  Pop.  3055. 

MANITOOWOC  RAPIDS,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Manitoowoc  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Manitoowoc  River,  4 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  rapids 
afford  great  motive  power,  which  is  employed  in  sawing  pine 
lumber.  Pop.  1392. 

MANITOU  (manfe-too')  RIVER,  of  Brown  co.,  Wisconsin, 
falls  into  the  Fox  or  Neenah  River  a little  above  the  town 
of  Green  Bay.  Its  course  is  nearly  parallel  with  Fox  River, 
from  which  it  is  only  2 or  3 miles  distant. 

MANITOULIN.  man'e-tooffin  or  man'e-too-leen^  a group 
of  islands  in  British  America,  stretching  from  E.  to  W. 
along  the  N.  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  Great  Manitoulin  or  Sacred  Isle,  Little  Manitoulin 
or  Cockburn,  and  Drummond.  Great  Manitoulin,  80  miles 
long  by  20  miles  broad,  and  with  an  area  of  1000  square 
miles,  is  deeply  indented  by  numerous  bays,  has  an  ele- 
vated and  very  rugged  surface.  • Many  of  the  precipices 
are  covered  with  clumps  of  beautiful  trees;  and  behind, 
in  the  interior,  are  large  and  dense  pine  forests.  Little 
Manitoulin  has  a diameter  of  about  7 miles,  and.  in 
its  general  features,  resembles  Great  Manitoulin.  The 
channel  between  them  is  about  8 miles  long  by  4 miles 
wide.  Drummond.  24  miles  long,  with  a breadth  varying 
from  2 to  12  miles,  has  an  irregular  surface,  covered  with 
large  masses  of  rock.  It  is  separated  fiom  the  American 
shore,  on  the  W.,  by  a strait,  called  the  True  Detour,  which 
is  scarcely  1 mile  wide,  and  forms  the  principal  passage  for 
ves.sels  proceeding  to  Lake  Superior. 

MANITOULINE  LAKE.  See  Georgian  Bay. 

MANI'i’/TA,  a town.ship  in  Fulton  co.,  Illinois. 

MANIYAS-GAL.  a lake  of  A.sia  Minor.  See  Maneeyas-Gal. 

MAN.iANIK,  mdn-jd-neekL  a ruined  city  of  Per.sia,  pro- 
vince of  Khoozistun,  on  the  Abi-zard  River,  60  miles  S.E.  of 
Shooster. 

MAN.JEE  or  MANGEE,  mJn-jeet,  a town  of  British  India, 
pre.sidency  of  Bengal,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and 
Goggra  Rivers.  44  miles  N.W.  of  Patna. 

MANKASSER,  an  island  of  Celebes.  See  Macassar. 

MANKAtTO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Blue  Earth  co., 
Minnesota,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Minnesota,  a little 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Mankato  River.  Pop.  1559. 

MANKATO  or  BLUE  EARTH  RIVER,  a small  stream  in 
the  S.  part  of  Minnesota,  falls  into  the  Minnesota  River, 
about  1 mile  above  the  village  of  Mankato. 

M.VNKERA,  mdn-k.Vrd,  a town  of  the  Punjab,  between 
the  Jhylum  and  the  Indus,  lat.  31°  23^  N.,  Ion.  71°  30'  E.  It 
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is  surrounded  by  a mud  wall,  and  has  a citadel  built  of 
burned  brick. 

MAN'LIUS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Onondaga  co., 
New  York.  The  Central  Railroad  crosses  the  township.  The 
village  is  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Syracuse.  It  contains  4 churches, 
an  academy,  a paper-mill,  2 furnaces,  and  a manufactory  of 
mowing  machines.  Pop.  about  1500 ; of  the  township,  6028 

MAN'LIUS,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Allegan  co,, 
Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Kalamazoo  River.  Fop.  349, 

MANLIUS  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Manlius  township, 
Onondaga  co..  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  9 miles  E ol 
Syracuse,  t contains  an  academy. 

MANLLEU,  m^n-l.a-oo/,  a town  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  4« 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Barcelona,  on  the  Ter.  Pop.  1991. 

MANLUN^KUS,  a new  township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine 
Pop.  199. 

MAN/LY,  a post-office  of  Ashe  co..  North  Carolina. 

MAN^LYSVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Ten 
nes.«ee,  near  Sandy  River. 

IMANNEDORF,  (Jlannedorf,)  mSntneh-doRf',  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  11  uiile.» 
S.E.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  2350. 

MANNERSDORF,  mdn/ner.s-doRr,  a markk-town  of  Lowei 
Austria,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1980.  It  has  a 
castle  and  mineral  baths. 

MANNERSDORF  or  MATTERSDORF,  mdUters-doRf', 
(Hun.  Kethely,  k&t'hdP,)  a market-town  of  West  Hungary, 
17  miles  S.W.  of  Oedeuburg.  Pop.  1100. 

MANNERSDORF,  mdn'ners-doRf',  (Hun.  MenyJuird,m^fi'- 
hdrtl/.)  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Zips,  4 miles  S.  of 
Kesmark.  Pop.  1000. 

MANNIIARTSBERG,  mdnnfflaRts-b^RG',  a wooded  moun- 
tain range  of  Austria,  terminates  near  the  Danube,  about 
25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vienna. 

MANNHEIM  or  MANHEIM,  mdnn/liime,  atown  ofBaden, 
capital  of  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  between  it  and  the  Neckar.  in  a low'  situation,  pro- 
tected by  a dike,  66  miles  S.S.W.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  entered 
by  three  principal  gates,  and  is  built  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity— 12  streets  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  10 
crossing  them  at  right  angles.  The  p"blic  .squares  are 
almost  all  adorned  with  fountains,  whicli.  however,  are  not 
well  supplied  with  water.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
castle  or  palace,  a huge  quadrangular  structure  of  red  sand- 
stone; the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  an  imposing  edifice,  with 
a profusely  decorated  interior;  behind  this  chu»'ch  is  the 
Ob.servatory,  a very  complete  structure  of  its  kind,  107  feet 
high;  the  Theatre,  in  which  Schiller’s  Bobbera  was  first 
acted;  the  Parish  Church,  and  the  Churches  of  Concord  aud 
Trinity,  the  Synagogue,  the  Tow'n-house,  Old  Mint.  Arsenal, 
Barracks,  Merchants’  Hall,  and  House  of  Cori-ection.  The 
manufactures  are  comparatively  insignificant;  the  trade 
has  recently  been  very  much  extended,  and  .Mannheim  is 
now  the  first  commercial  town  in  the  grand-duchy.  Thi.s  it 
owes  to  its  admiraWe  position  on  two  important  navigable 
rivers,  and  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Carlsruhe  and 
Frankfort.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  tobacco,  corn, 
wine,  wood,  hops,  linen,  millinery,  ironmongery,  cattle,  <fcc. 
Mannheim  was  once  strongly  fortified,  and.  lying  not  far 
from  the  French  frontier,  and  near  the  centre  of  military 
operations,  was  repeatedly  the  object  of  attack,  and  suffered 
severely  during  the  w’ars  between  France  and  Germany. 
In  a siege  by  the  Austrians,  in  1795.  only  14  houses  remained 
uninjured.  The  cheapness  of  living  has  attracted  hither 
permanently  about  300  English  families.  Fop.  27,172. 

MAN/NING  RIVER,  a river  of  New  South  Wales,  rises 
about  Ion.  151°  30'  E.,  flows  E.,  and  falls  into  the  sea  by 
several  outlets,  in  lat.  32°  S. 

MAN/NINGFORD-AB'BOTS,  parish  of  England,  co.  Wilts. 

MANVNINGFORD-BRUCE,  parish  of  England,  co.  Wilts. 

MANJNINGHAM,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding, 

MAN'NINGHAM,  a post-village  in  Butler  co.,  Alabama, 
130  miles  S.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

MAN/NINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MAN/NINGTON,  a town.ship  of  Salem  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
Salem  Greek,  about  23  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  IVoodbury.  P.  2393. 

MANNINGTON,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  W.  Virginia, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Free  pop.  241. 

MANNINGTON,  a post-village  of  Leon  co.,  Florida. 

MANNINGTON  HILL,  a village  of  Mannington  township, 
Salem  co..  New  Jersey,  on  a creek  of  its  own  name,  about  4 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Salem. 

MAN'NINGTREE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Essex,  on  the  river  Stour,  with  a station  on  the  East 
Union  Railway,  9^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ipswich.  Pop.  1176. 

M ANNS'BOROUGH,  a post-village  in  Amelia  co.,  Virginia, 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

MANN’S  CHOICE,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania. 

MANN’S  MILL,  a village  in  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  25  miles  N 
by  E.  of  Iowa  City, 

MANNS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co..  New  York 
on  the  Rome  and  Watertown  Railroad,  52  miles  N.W.  of 
Rome.  It  has  several  mills 
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MANNSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Taylor  co.,  Kentucky. 

MANNU,  mdn-noo^  a river  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  after 
a S.  course  of  40  miles,  enters  the  lagoon  of  Cagliari,  7 miles 
N.W.  of  that  city. 

5IAN'NY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Sahine  parish,  Louisi- 
ana, about  150  miles  VV^.N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

MAXOE.  (Maude,)  md/nd'eh,  a small  island  of  Denmark, 
duchy  of  Sleswick,  in  the  North  Sea,  10  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Kibe. 

MANOEL-ALVES,  a river  of  Brazil.  See  Luiz-Ai.ves. 

MANOEL-ALVES,  md-no-cR-dRvfe,  a small  river  of  Brazil, 
joins  the  Tocantins  from  the  right,  in  the  province  of  Goyaz, 
near  the  continence  of  the  .Somno. 

MANOEL-ALVES-SEPTENTKIGNAL,  md-no-&l/-dl/vgs  si^p- 
tSn-tre-o-ndR,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Pernambuco  and  I’iauhi,  and.  pro- 
ceeding W.N.W.,  becomes  a majestic  river;  and  after  a 
course  of  nearly  400  miles,  joins  this  Tocantius  from  the 
right,  above  the  town  of  Siio  Pedro  d’ Alcantara. 

MANOEL-ILIIA,  md-no-SP-eePyd,  a island  of  Brazil,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Appodi. 

MANOCN  A,  a new  county  in  the  W.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  890  square  miles.  The  Missouri  River  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  S.1V.,  and  the  Inyan  Yankey  and  Soldier 
Rivers  flow  through  the  county  in  a S.W.  direction.  It  con- 
tains extensive  prairies;  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  mostly  un- 
cultivated. It  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  C<api- 
tal,  Onawa.  Pop.  832. 

M ANON  A,  a village  in  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  60  miles  N.  W. 
by  N.  of  Dubuque.  Pop.  300. 

M ANONO  (md-no'no)  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Navigator  Islands, 
In  the  South  Paciflc  Ocean;  lat.  13°  50'  S.,  Ion.  172°  2'  W. 

MANOPELLO,  md-no-p^Plo,  or  M.\NUPELLO,  md-iioo- 
*)&PIo,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  9 miles 
S.W.  of  Chieti.  Pop.  2400. 

MA'NOR,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  and  2 miles  S.W.  of 
Peebles,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  Tweed. 
Here  stood  the  cottage  of  David  Ritchie,  the  prototype  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  “ Black  Dwarf.” 

MA/NOR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lancaster  co., 
Pennsylvania,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  4311. 

M ANfORD.\LE.  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Virginia. 

MANOR-IIAMHLTON,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Con- 
naught, co.  of  Leitrim,  12  miles  E.  of  Sligo.  Pop.  1507. 

MANOR  HILL,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MANtORVILLE,  a post-village  and  station  of  Suffolk  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  66  miles  E.  of  New 
York. 

>IANOSQUE.  md'nosk^  (L.  Manmsca.)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Basses-Alpes,  29  miles  S.W.  of  Digne.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  counts  of  Forcalquier,  who  built  a palace, 
and  afterwards  conveyed  both  it  and  the  town  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  .John  of  Jerusalem.  The  body  of  Gerard  Jung,  the 
founder  of  this  order,  was  long  preserved  here.  Pop.  4714. 

M.\.NRESA,  m,in-r.Vsi,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  30 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Barcelona.  Pop.  13,339.  It  has  a collegiate 
and  4 parish  churches,  a hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  bar- 
racks. and  an  endowed  school.  Its  inhabitants  manufacture 
cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  broadcloths,  tapes,  ribands,  gunpow- 
der, and  brandy.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  commanded 
by  a fort,  and  has  clean  and  well-paved  streets. 

MAN'OWINE,  a misspelling  of  Mammin.  See  Appendix. 

M.\NS,  Le,  leh  m6N",  (anc.  Suindinum,  afterwards  Ceno- 
mani,)  a town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Sarthe, 
on  the  ridge  and  slope  of  a hill,  %yashed  by  the  Sarthe,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  ll2  miles  S.W  of  Pai'is.  The 
lower  part  of  the  town,  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  poorly 
built,  with  streets  narrow  and  winding.  The  upper  part 
has  a much  better  appearance.  The  streets  are  spacious ; 
and  the  market-place,  into  which  most  of  them  open,  is 
large  and  handsome.  The  principal  building  is  the  Cathe- 
dral. a fine  Gothic  structure,  with  a very  old  cfioir,  supposed 
to  be  of  the  10th  century.  The  other  edifices  des(!rving  of 
notice,  are  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  L’Ancienne 
Visitation;  the  Prefecture,  library  of  40.000  volumes,  and 
Museum,  including  a Picture-Gallery,  all  occupying  part 
of  the  buildings  of  an  old  monastery;  the  Theatre,  and 
Cavalry  Barracks.  The  principal  manufactures  are  linen, 
coarse  woollens,  lace,  hosiery,  paper,  leather,  and  wax  can- 
lies.  The  trade  in  clover  and  lucerne  seed  is  very  extensive. 
Le  .Mans  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  possesses  courts  of  first 
resort. and  commerce,  a consulting  chamber  of  manufactures, 
an  agricultural  and  scientific  society,  a communal  coPege, 
a dioce.<an  seminary,  and  a school  of  design.  It  is  a place 
ol  great  antic]  uity,  and  i.s  said  to  have  been  foanded.  in  the 
second  century,  by  the  Roman.'*,  of  whose  buildings  numer- 
ous vestiges  still  remain.  It  was  taken  by  Wi’.liam  the  Con- 
quccror  in  the  Ilth  century,  and  long  continued,  though 
with  occasirnial  interruption.s,  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
li.'h,  whose  king.  Henry  11.,  the  first  of  the  Plantagcmets, 
was  born  in  it.  In  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  Vendeans 
sustained  one  of  their  worst  defeats  hcwe,  and  were  ulti- 
aiately  massacred,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  to  the 
number  of  10,000.  Pop.  in  1852,  22,779. 
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MAN/SELL  OAM/AGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Here 
ford. 

MAN/SELL  LA/CY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford 

MANSFELD,  mdii.-^Telt,  a town  of  Prussian  l^axony,  3() 
miles  N.M'.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  14.50. 

MANS^FIELD,  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  England,  co 
and  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nottingham,  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
Avay,  and  on  the  borders  of  Sherwood  Forest.  Pop.  in  1851 
10,012.  Chief  buildings,  &c..  an  ancient  church,  a grammai 
school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  2 scholarships  at 
Cambridge;  a spacious  moot-hall,  a theatre,  considerable 
manufactures  of  cotton  hosiery  and  lace,  some  iron  foun- 
dries, and  a large  trade  in  malt. 

MANS^FIELD,  a township  of  Lamoiile  co.,  Vermont,  about 
23  miles  N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

MANSFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Bristol  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
about  28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Boston.  The  inhabitants  are  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods.  A coal-mine  has  been  discovered  here.  Pop.  2114. 

MANSFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tolland  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  Natchang  River,  and  on  the  New  Lon- 
don Northern  Railroad,  about  24  miles  E.  of  Hartford.  This 
township  has  long  been  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  sew- 
ing-silk. The  quantity  of  raw  silk  prodticed  here  in  1793 
was  265  pounds;  in  1827,  2431  pounds;  and  in  1831,  10,000 
pounds.  It  contains  Mansfield  Depot  and  other  villages. 
Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron  castings,  machinery,  leather, 
&c.,  .are  also  made.  Pop.  1697. 

MANSFIELD, township, Cattar.augus co., N.York.  P.1265. 

MANSFIELD,  a village  and  township  of  Burlington  co.. 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  7 miles  N.  of 
Mount  Holly.  Pop.  2777. 

M ANSFI  ELD.  township.  Warren  co..  New  Jersey.  P.  1688. 

MANSFIELD,  a village  of  New  .Jersey.  See  Washington. 

MANSFIELD,  a post-village  of  Tioga  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 
on  the  Corning  and  Blossburg  Railmad. 

IViANSFIELD,  a post-office  of  Louisa  co..  Virgiui.a. 

MANSFIELD,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York. 

MANSFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  De  Soto  parish, 
Louisiana,  on  the  road  from  Shreveiiort  to  Alexandria,  32 
miles  in  a direct  line  S.  from  the  former. 

MANSFIELD,  a post-office  of  Henry  co..  Tennes.see. 

MAN.^FIELD,  a llouri.shing  town  of  Madison  township, 
capital  o!'  Richland  co.,Ohio.  on  the  line  of  railroad  between 
Sandusky  City  and  Newark,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Ghio 
and  I'en’n.sylvania  Kailroa.l,  65  miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbu.s, 
and  56  miles  by  railroad  S.  of  Sandusky  City.  Mansfield 
is  compactly  built  ou  a beautiful  and  commanding  eleva- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  a fertile  and  populous  region.  It  was 
laid  out  in  1808,  at  which  time  the  place  was  surrounded 
by  an  unbroken  forest  for  many  miles  in  extent.  The  town 
contains  10  churches,  one  of  which  is  remarkably  elegant, 
2 newspaper  offices.  2 national  banks,  and  1 state  bank.  Pop. 
in  1840, 1328;  in  1850,  3557 ; and  in  1860,  4581. 

MANSFIELD,  a post-office  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana. 

MANSFIELD,  a post-office  of  Kendall  co..  Illinois. 

MANSFIELD  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Tolland  co.,  Con- 
necticut. about  35  miles  N.  by  W.  of  New  London. 

MANSFIELD  DEl’OT,  a post^village  of  Tolland  co.,  Con- 
necticut. on  the  New  London  Wi'dimantic  and  Palmer  Rail 
road,  38  miles  N.W.  of  New  London. 

MANSFIELD  ISLAND,  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  British  North 
America,  is  about  70  miles  in  length. 

MANSFIELD  WOOD/HOUSE,  a village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Notts. 

MANSIGNl^,  mSNG'seen'y.V,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  La  Fleche.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2621. 

MANSILLA,  mdn-seePy^,  the  name  of  several  villages  of 
Spain,  the  principal  being  Mansii.la  de  las  Mul-vs.  (mdn- 
seel'y3  d.'i  l3s  moodiis.)  province,  and  11  miles  S.E.  of  Leon, 
on  the  Esla,  with  715  inhabitants. 

MANSGvER’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

MANSLE.  mfixl.  a town  of  FranctL  department  of  Cha- 
rente,  16  miles  N.  of  Angouleme.  Pop.  in  1852.  1857. 

MANSOORAH,  MANSOURAH  or  M ANSURAH,  rndn-soo/- 
rd,  a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  capital  of  a province  and  depart- 
ment, on  the  Dainietta  branch  of  the  Nile.  34  miles  S.W.  of 
Damietta.  having  6 mosques,  a government  cotton  factory, 
and  a public  school.  A French  garrison  was  massacred  Imre 
in  1798. 

MANSOORIEH,  MANSOURIEII  or  MANSURIEH.  man 
soo-rce^eh,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Bagdad, 
near  the  confluemee  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  48  miles 
N.W.  of  Bassorah. 

MANSOORSK,  MANSOURSKorMANSURSK.man-sooRskL 
a village  of  Siberia,  government  and  110  miles  N.E.  of  I’r- 
kootsk. 

MANSORIA,  EL,  61  mfln-sotre-d,  a small  maritime  town 
of  Morocco,  province  of  Fez.  4 miles  N.E.  of  Fidallah. 

MANSOURAH  and  .MANSOURIEII.  See  Mansoorah  and 
Mansoorieh. 
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MANSU^RA,  a post-office  of  Avoyelles  parish,  Louisiana. 

MANSURAH.  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Mansoorah. 

MAiNSURlEH,  a town  of  furkey.  See  Mansoorieh. 

MANSURSK,  a village  ol  Siberia.  See  Mansoorsk. 

MANS/VILLE,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MANSVTLLE,  a post-office  of  Taylor  co.,  Kentucky. 

MaNSAVORT,  (Manswort,)  mdn.s'wbRt.  a village  of  Lower 
\ustria,  on  the  Danube,  6 miles  E.  of  Schwiichat.  Pop. 
108(1. 

MANTA,  LA,  Id  mdnRd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
2 miles  S.  of  Saluzzo.  Pop.  1387. 

31ANT’ALAGOOSE,  man  tal-a-goos^,  a ’ake  of  British 
America,  near  48°  N.  lat„  and  7*5°  W.  Ion. 

MANTAO,  min-td/o,  a considerable  river  of  Madagascar, 
flowing  into  the  sea  on  its  E.  coast. 

MANTCIIOORIA,  MANCIIOORIA.  man-choo're-a,  MAND- 
SnOORIA  or  M.iNDCIIOURTA,  (Chinese  or  Lian- 

toung,  le-d/o  tooug.  Saghalien.  sd-gd-lee'^n.  or  Saghalin,  sd-gd- 
leen^and  AhVm-(»?a,  kee'reen'oofld;  ¥t.  Pays  des  Mandchnux 
or  Mantdiom,  pd  dd  mfiN'choo/,  ‘‘  country  of  the  Mantchoos.” 
Mandftchourie,  or  Manichourie.,  mSN'choo'ree^ ; Ger.  Mundschu- 
rei,  mdut-.shooM,)  an  extensive  region  of  East  Asia,  forming  a 
great  division  of  the  Chinese  empire,  between  lat.  39°  and  50° 
N.,  and  Ion.  117°  and  142°  E.,  having  S.  Corea  and  the  Yellow 
Sea,  W.  Mongolia  and  the  Russian  government  of  Irkootsk, 
N.  the  government  of  Yakootsk,  and  E.  the  Sea  of  Japan 
and  Gulf  of  Tartary.  Estimated  area,  700,000  siiuare  miles. 
Its  sea-coast  is  about  1200  miles  in  extent.  Pop.  variously 
e.stimated  at  from  2,000,000  to  4,500,000.  It  has  of  late  been 
greatly  augmented  by  immigration  from  China.  On  the  N. 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Yablonoi  Mountain  chain,  and  westward 
shut  off  from  Mongolia  by  a palisade  connected  with  the 
Great  Wall  of  China;  the  Amoor  River  traverses  its  centre. 
The  whole  coast  is  bordered  by  a mountain  chain,  probably 
5000  feet  in  elevation,  beyond  which  the  country  is  wholly 
unknown  to  Europeans,  but  reported  to  send  large  quanti- 
ties of  corn,  pea.se,  and  ginseng  to  China,  be.sides  which  its 
principal  products  comprise  rhubarb,  timber,  and  live  stock. 
It  consists  of  three  provinces,  Shingking,  Kirin,  and  Tsistsi- 
har,  in  the  two  last  of  which  the  population  are  chiefly 
nomadic;  and  the  government  is  strictly  military,  except  in 
Leao-tong,  where  it  is  organized  as  in  China.  The  Mantchoos 
are  a Tungusian  race.  In  the  17th  century  they  invaded 
China,  and  placed  their  leader’s  son  uf>on  the  throne. 
Since  that  time,  the  xMantchoo  dynasty  has  continued  to 
reign  in  China,  and  the  Mantchoo  language  has  become  the 
court  and  the  official  language.  Principal  towns,  Mookden 
(Leao-tong,)  Kirin-oola,  Saghalien-Oola,  Kin-choo,  Fung- 
whang-ching. — Adj.  and  inhab.  Man'tohoo'  or  Man'choo/, 
(Fr.  Manuckou,  mSxd'shoo/,  or  Mantchou,  m^N'choo'.) 

MANTEIGx\S.  m,4n-ti/g3s,  a village  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Beira-Baixa.  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Guarda.  Pop.  2073. 

MANTERNDORF,  mduffern-doRf',  a market-town  of  Aus- 
tria, duchy  and  55  miles  S.S.E.  of  Salzburg.  Pop.  1120. 

MANTES-SUR-SEINE,  mfixt-suR-sin,  (anc.  Meduhta?)  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  capital  of  an  ar- 
rondissement  on  the  Seine,  29  miles  N.N.W.  of  Paris,  on  the 
railway  to  Rouen.  Pop.  1852, 4374.  It  is  prettily  situated,  and 
adorned  with  fountains,  and  has  a Gothic  church,  and  re- 
mains of  lormer  fortifications.  Philip  x\ugustus  died  here 
in  1223. 

Mx4N/THORP,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
MAN'TI,  a post-village  of  San  Pete  co.,  Utah,  40  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Fillmore  City. 

Mx\NTINEA,  man-te-nee^a,  a village  and  ruined  city  of 
Greece,  Morea,  giving  name  "to  the  government  of  Mantinea, 
9 miles  N.E.  of  Tripolitza.  It  has  remains  of  walls  and 
towers.  In  its  vicinity  was  fought  the  battle  in  which  Epa- 
minondas  received  his  death-wound,  b.  c.  363. 

MANTIQUEIRA,  mdn-te-k<Vri,  a serra,  or  mountain  range 
of  Brazil,  containing  the  highest  summits  in  the  interior  cf 
that  empire.  It  stretches  from  E.  to  S.W.,  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  province  of  Minas-Geraes,  and  appears  to  have  various 
ramifications,  extending  into  the  surrounding  provinces. 
It  is  crossed  by  several  roads  leading  from  Minas-Geraes  into 
the  more  eastern  provinces. 

.MxA.NVTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

IMANTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland,  with  a 
station  on  tlie  Stamford  and  Peterborough  Railway,  3 miles 
S.E.  of  Oakham. 

MANTON,  a post-office  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island. 
MANTON,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Kentucky. 
MANTOTTE.  mdn-tottt,  a town  of  Ceylon,  on  its  N.W. 
coast,  opposite  the  island  of  IManaar. 

MANTUA,  mauffu-a,  (It.  Mantova.  mdnffo-vd;  Fr.  Mmitoue, 
m6N='too'.)  a fortified  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  capital  of  a 
delegation,  on  an  island  in  the  Mincio,  and  on  the  railway  ■ 
from  Verona  to  be  extended  to  Leghorn,  22  miles  S.S.W. 
Of  Verona.  Lat.  45°  9'  34"  N..  Ion.  10°  48'  1"  E.  Pop. 
29,884.  It  is  surrounded  by  swamps,  crossed  by  artificial 
dams,  which  connect  it  with  several  fortified  suburbs  and 
outworks.  Principal  public  buildings,  tlie  Cathedral,  de- 
signed by  Giulio  Romano,  with  marble  fayade;  the  Palazzo 
Imperiale,  and  varioiis  private  palaces:  the  Castello  di  Corte, 
formerly  the  palace  of  the  Gonzaga.s;  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  j 
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in  which  Napoleon  held  bis  court:  several  convents,  a Jews’ 
synagogue,  civil  hospital,  2 orphan  asylums,  Jews'  asylum, 
arsenal,  cavalry  barracks,  theatre,  public  library  of  80.000 
volumes,  and  1000  manu.«cripts,  and  a sculpture  gallery.  It 
has  a lyceum.  gymnasium,  academy  of  fine  arts,  several  scien- 
tific and  literary  institutions,  botanic  garden,  and  numerous 
collections  in  art  and  science.  The  manufactures  comprise 
silk,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics,  paper,  cordage,  leatli^r,  and 
parchment.  Outside  the  walls,  but  within  tlie  fortress,  is 
the  I’alazzo  del  Te,  with  a fine  fresco,  by  Giulio  Romano. 
Mantua  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  the  seat  of  a civil,  criminal, 
and  mercantile  court,  and  the  residence  both  of  a military 
governor  and  of  a provincial  delegate. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Etru.scans,  400  years 
before  the  building  of  Rome.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  Roman 
M'riters  under  its  present  name.  (Mantua.)  On  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Iluns,  afterwards 
taken  by  the  Longobards.  autP  still  later,  annexed  to  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Charlemagne  gave  it  its  first  forti- 
fications. In  the  nth  century  it  was  held,  in  common  with 
Ferrara.  Modena,  and  Reggio,  under  the  sway  of  the  family 
of  Canossa.  In  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  it  became 
independent,  and  continued  so  till  1276,  when  it  fell  under 
the  iron  rule  of  Buonacolsi.  In  1328  it  found  better  masters 
in  the  Gonzagas,  who,  first  as  captains,  then  as  marquises, 
and  finally  as  dukes  of  Mantua,  governed  it  with  great 
ability,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  the  splendor  of 
their  court,  and  their  patronage  of  literature  and  art.  After 
it  had  been  thus  possessed  for  several  centuries,  and  upon 
the  death  of  the  last  duke  in  1708,  the  Emperor  Jo.«eph 
took  possession  of  the  duchy,  and  annexed  it  to  liis  othev 
dominions.  The  fortifications  of  the  town  were  completed, 
and  put  into  their  pr<^sent  form  by  the  Austrians.  It  was 
taken  by  Napoleon  in  1797,  and  wa.s,  till  1814.  capital  of  the 
French  department  of  Mincio.  Among  the  distinguished 
natives,  the  name  by  fiir  the  most  illustrious,  is  that  of 
Virgil,  who  was  born  at  Andes,  (now  Pietole.)  in  its  vicinity. 

MANTUA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain.  See  Madrid. 

MANM'UA,  a post-office  of  Pickens  co.,  Alabama. 

MANTUA,  a village  of  McMinn  co.,  Tennessee,  164  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

MANTUA,  a post-township  of  Portage  co.,  Ohio.  P.  1207 

MxiNTUA,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa. 

MANTUA  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Portage  co.,  Ohio, 
on  or  near  a railroad  30  miles  S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

MANTUA  CREEK,  of  Gloucester  co..  New  Jersey,  flows 
nearly  N.W.,  and  enters  the  Delaware  River  11  miles  below 
Camden. 

MANTUA  VILLAGE,  within  the  city  limits  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill 
River,  oppo.site  Fairmount  IVire  Bridge.  It  forms  part  of 
the  borough  of  M'est  Philadelphia. 

MANUA,  md-noo/a,  or  OMANOOAU,  o'md-noo^aw,  one  of 
the  Navigator  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  14° 
15'  S.,  Ion.  169°  26'  W. ; it  is  16  miles  in  circumference.  In 
most  places  it  rises  precipitou.sly  from  the  water  to  the 
height  of  from  300  to  400  feet,  after  which  its  ascent  appears 
more  gentle. 

MANUEL,  md-noo-§y,  a village  of  Spain,  province  and 
about  28  miles  from  Valencia.  Pop.  1028. 

MANUPELLO,  a town  of  Naples.  See  Manopello. 

MAN'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad,  12  miles 
N.  of  Providence. 

MAN/WARING’S,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana. 

MANWAS,  m^n-wds',  a town  of  India,  Bundelcund,  40 
miles  S.E.  of  Rewah. 

JUANA'.  See  M an,  (Isle  or.) 

MANA",  m3S.  (Kis,  ki.sh.  and  Naoy,  nMj,)  two  villages  of 
Hungary,  33  miles  N.E.  of  Stuhlweis.«enburg.  Pop.  3000. 

MANYOK,  NAGY,  nodj  min'yok/,  a village  of  Hungary, 
18  miles  from  Tolna.  Pop.  1000. 

MANYTCII.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Manitch. 

MANZxANARES,  indn-thd-nd/r&.s,  a river  of  Spain.  New 
Castile,  joins  the  Ilenares,  after  a S.  course  of  41)  miles,  12 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Madrid. 

MANZANARES,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  27  miles 
E.  of  Ciudad-Real.  Pop.  8560.  Principal  buildings,  pari.'^h 
church,  hospital,  cavalry  barracks,  and  an  old  castle. 

MANZANARES,  a river  of  South  America.  Venezuela, 
department  of  Caracas,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  near  Cu- 
mana,  after  a N.  course  of  40  miles. 

MANZANEDA-DE-TRIBES,  m3n-th3-n3'd3-D.‘i-tree'n?s,  a 
town  of  Spain,  province  and  42  miles  E.  of  Orense,  formerly 
fortified. 

MANZANERA,  m3n-thd-n.Vrd,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Teruel.  Pop.  2280. 

MANZANILLA,  mdn-thd-neePy3.  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  27  miles  E.  of  Huelva.  Pop.  2038. 

MANZxANILLxA,  m3n-.s3  neePyd,  a bay  of  Mexico,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  department  of  Guadalajara.  130  miles  S.S.E 
of  Cape  Corrientes;  lat.  19°  3’  5"  N.,  Ion.  104°  16'  W.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  Mexican  coast,  and  communicates 
with  the  city  of  Colima. 

MANZANILLA.  a high  and  projecting  point  on  the  Lstb 
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inus  of  Panama,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea;  lat. 
30  39'  N.,  Ion.  790  32'  W. 

MANZANILLA,  a point  of  Venezuela,  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  30  miles  N.E.  of  Coro;  lat.  11°  31'  N.,  Ion.  69°  22'  W. 

.^IANZ.\.NILL<A,  a point  on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  E. 
coast;  lat.  10°  31'  N.,  Ion.  61°  4'  W. 

MANZANILbA,  a bay  in  the  island  of  Ilayti,  on  the  N.W. 
coast,  has  excellent  anchorage;  lat.  19°  45'  N.,  Ion.  72°  W. 

MANZANILLA  LIMON,  mdn-sd-neel/yd  le-monf,  or 
NAVY  BAY,  in  New  Granada,  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  a little  to  the  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Chagres.  It  forms  a large,  beautiful,  and  secure  road- 
stead, about  5 miles  in  width,  and  has  become  a favorite 
resort  of  ships  of  war  and  steamers  visiting  that  part  of  the 
coast. 

MANZANILLO,  mdn-sd-neePyo  or  mdn-thd-neePyo,  a town 
and  seaport  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  about 
85  miles  W.N.W.  of  Santiago  de  Cuba;  lat.  20°  22'  N.,  Ion. 
77°  15'  IV.  It  has  a good  harbor,  and  a considerable  trade 
in  coffee,  sugar,  and  fruit.  Steamers  plying  between  Bata- 
bano and  Santiago  de  Cuba  touch  at  this  port.  Pop.  in  1853, 
3050;  of  the  jurisdiction.  19,381;  of  whom  7321  were  white, 
11,143  free  colored,  and  917  slaves. 

MANZ.\NO,  mdn-zdlno,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Friuli,  on  the  Natisone,  about  6 miles  from  Palma. 

MANZAT,  iuSno'z^/^  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Puy-de-Dome,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2045. 

MAON,  md-6n^  a small  island  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adriatic, 
W.  of  the  island  of  Pago.  Length  about  5 miles. 

MAGONA,  MAOUNA  or  MAUNA,  md-oo/nd,  or  MAS'- 
SACRE  ISLAND,  Pacific  Ocean,  Navigator  Group,  is  in  lat. 
14°  22'  S.,  Ion.  171°  W . Here  eleven  of  the  companions 
of  La  Perouse  were  massacred,  (whence  its  name.) 

MAPELLO,  md-pel^,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  Milan,  province  and  W.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  1715. 

MAG’ERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

MAPILCA,  md-peePkd,  a village  of  the  Mexican  Confede- 
ration, state  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  remains  of  a ruined  city. 

MAPIMI,  md-pee'mee,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, state  and  130  miles  N.N.E.  of  Durango.  Pop. 2400.  It 
gives  name  to  a large  desert  tract,  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi. 

MAPIMI  LAKE,  called  also  CAYMAN,  ki-mdn/,  (i.  e. 
“ Alligator”  lake,)  a lake  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  on 
the  borders  of  Durango  and  Cohahuila. 

M.\  PIRl,  md-pee-ree/,  a considerable  river  of  Bolivia,  unites 
with  the  Chuqueapo  to  form  the  Beni. 

M.V^PLE,  a post-office  of  Bro\vn  co.,  Ohio. 

MAPLE,  a post-office  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan. 

MA'PLEBECK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

MAPLE  BOT'TOM,  a village  of  Iredell  co.,  North  Carolina. 

M.\PLE  CREEK,  a small  post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

MAPLE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Tennessee. 

M.YPLEDER/WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

MAPLE-DUR/HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

M.APLE  FUR/NACE,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MAPLE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine. 

MAPLE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Otsego  co..  New  York. 

MAPLE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Bradley  co.,  I'ennessee. 

MAPLE  GROVE,  a post-office  01  Knox  co.,  Ohio. 

MAPLE  GROVE,  a post-township  in  the  SE.  part  of 
Barry  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  621. 

MAPLE  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  rises  in  Shiawassee  co.,  and 
after  a course  of  about  100  miles,  falls  into  Grand  River,  at 
Lyons,  Ionia  county.  Its  general  direction  is  westward. 

.MAPLE  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co..  Mississippi. 

M.\PLE  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Red  River  co.,  Texas. 

MAtPLESTEAD,  GRE.Vi’,a  parish  of  England, co.  of  Essex. 

M.\.PLESTEAD.  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

M.VPLESVILLE,  a post-village  in  Bibb  co.,  Alabama,  45 
miles  N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

.M.\'PLET0N,  a post-office  of  Niagara  co..  New  York. 

MAPLETON.  a post-village  in  Abbeville  district,  South 
Carolina,  110  miles  W.  of  Columl)ia. 

MAPLETON.  a post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  125  miles 
N.E.  of  Columbus,  has  2 stores  and  1 church. 

MAPLETON,  a post-office  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wisconsin. 

.M.\PLETON,  a little  village  of  .Mercer  co.,  New  Jersey,  on 
Millstone  River. 

MAPLETON  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

-MA'PLETOWN,  a small  post-village  of  Greene  cc..,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

M.\'PLEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode 
Island,  about  20  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Providence.  It  con- 
tains 2 woollen  and  cotton  mili.s,  employing  75  hands.  Pop. 
about  230. 

MA'PLEWOOD,  a station  vff  Essex  co.,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  Saugus  Branch  Railroad,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Boston. 

M.\.POCHA,  md-potchd,  or  MAPOCHO,  md-po/cho,  a river 
•M  Chili,  after  a course  of  75  miles,  joins  the  Maypu,  about 
35  miles  S.W.  of  Santiago. 

MAPO<>TA,  md  Dr>o/t4,  a considerable  river  of  South-East 
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Africa,  flows  in  a general  N.E.  direction,  and  Dills  into 
Delagoa  Bay,  8.  side,  about  lat.  26°  S.  Vessels  drawing  10 
feet  water  may,  with  care,  ascend  it  for  30  miles. 

MAIVPERTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

MAP'PLETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  De>by. 

MAPPLE'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  o^'  York.  East 
Riding. 

MAP/POWDER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset 

MA'QUON',  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  on  gpv-.  o 
River,  16  miles  by  railroad  S.  E.  of  Galesburg.  It  hai  a 
valuable  water-power.  Pop.  of  Maquoii  township,  1920. 

MAR,  an  ancient  district  of  Scotland,  co,  of  AberdeeK, 
between  the  Don  and  Dee. 

MARA-ARBAREI,  md/rd-aR-bd-rd/ee,  or  VILLAMAR,  vM- 
Id-maR/,  a village  on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  province  of 
Cagliari,  on  the  Caralita.  Pop.  1931. 

MARABAI.  See  Nyassi. 

MARACA,  an  island  of  Brazil.  See  Itamaraca. 

MARA-CALAGONIS,  md/rd-kd-ld-go'nees,  a village  on  thtf 
island  of  Sardinia,  not  far  from  Sinnai.  Pop.  1076. 

MARACAIBO,  a city  of  Venezuela.  See  ^Iaracaybo. 

MARACANDA.  See  Sam  arc  and. 

MARACA Y,  mdra-kP,  a town  of  Venezuela,  department 
and  55  miles  W.S.W.  of  Caracas.  Pop.  8000. 

MARACAYBO  or  MARACAIBO,  md-rd-kl'bo,  a fortified 
city  and  seaport  of  Venezuela,  capital  of  a province  of  its 
own  name,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Lake  .Mara- 
cay  bo,  from  the  gulf  of  the  same  name;  lat.  10°  40'  N. , 
Ion.  71°  45'  W.  .Many  of  the  houses  are  built  with  chalk 
and  sand,  and  thatched  with  a kind  of  reed  which  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  which  is  preferred  to  tile,  on 
account  of  its  coolness.  It  contains  a parish  church,  a large 
and  very  handsome  structure;  several  convents  and  monas- 
teries, and  a hosiutal.  The  harbor  is  deep,  but  obstructed 
by  a bar,  on  which  there  are  only  10  feet  water  at  high  tide, 
and  but  7^  feet  at  ebb.  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered 
the  port  in  1847  was  55;  value  of  cargoes.  $332,760.  Cleared 
in  the  same  year,  90;  value  of  cargoes.  $377,400.  Of  the 
foreign  vessels  that  entered.  13  were  Americans,  and  4 
British.  The  total  amount  of  imports,  for  the  same  year, 
was  $421,070;  and  of  exports,  $506,186.  Pop.  in  1853,  8500. 

MARACAYBO,  LAKE,  (Sp.  Lngn  de  Maracaybo,  llgo  d.A 
mi-rd-kPbo,)  nearly  100  miles  in  length ; greatest  breadth 
70  miles.  Though  it  has  depth  sufficient  for  the  largest 
ships,  these  cannot  enter  it.  owing  to  a shifting  bar  at  its 
mouth.  It  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo  by 
a strait  20  miles  in  length,  and  from  5 to  10  miles  acrop,s, 
and  receives  the  Zulia,  Chama,  Perija,  Matatan,  (or  Mo 
tatan.)  and  other  rivers. 

MARACAYBO,  GULF  OF,  (Sp.  Gnlfo  de  Mararayho, 
gol/fo  dA  mA-rA-kPbo,)  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  bound- 
ed eastward  by  the  peninsula  of  Paraguana,  immediately 
S.  of  which  is  that  part  of  it  called  El  Golfete.  It  extends 
N.  and  S.  about  75  miles ; extreme  breadth  about  150  miles. 
It  contains  several  small  islands. 

MARAGIIA,  mA/rA'gA,*a  city  of  Persia,  province  of  Azerbaij- 
an, 50  miles  S.  of  Tabreez,  on  a tributary  of  Lake  Ooroomeeyah. 
Pop.  about  15,000.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  well  built 
principal  structures,  a large  bazaar,  sj^acious  public  baths, 
two  bridges  of  the  11th  century,  and  the  tomb  of  Holagou, 
a descendant  of  Jenghis  Khan,  who  founded  an  observatory 
on  an  adjacent  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  some 
oave-temples. 

MARAGOGIPE.  m£r-rA-go-zhee^pA,  a flourishing  town  of 
Brazil,  province  of  Bahia,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Cachoeira.  Pop. 
3000. 

.MA'RAHTAN'KA,  a lake  of  Minnesota,  10  miles  N.W. 
of  Mankato.  Length  about  10  miles. 

MARAIS,  mA'rA/,  a natural  division  of  the  department  of 
Vendee  in  France,  comprising  all  that  part  of  the  coast 
formerly  covered  by  the  sea.  Soil  very  fertile ; but  climate 
unhealthy. 

MARAIS,  mAVA/,  a creek  of  Missouri,  flows  N.  through 
Osage  CO.,  and  enters  the  Osage  River  a few  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

MARAIS,  a post-village  of  Osage  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
above  stream,  23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

MARA.TEH,  mA'rA'jeh,  an  oasis  of  North  Africa.  Lat.  29° 
30'  N.,  Ion.  about  20°  E. 

M.CRAJO,  mA-rd-zho'.  or  JOANNES,  zho-AiPu?s,  a large 
island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  N coast  of  Brazil,  ]jro- 
vince  of  Para,  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Amazon  and 
Para  Rivers,  and  extcniling  from  near  the  eciuator  to  lat.  2° 
20'  S..  and  from  Ion.  48°  30'  to  51°  30'  IV.  Length  and 
breadth  about  150  miles  each.  It  is  intersected  by  the  navi- 
gable rivers  .'V.najaz  and  Mapua.  Pop.  estimated  at  20,000. 

MAltAICA.  See  Dongola,  New. 

MARAKSH.  See  Morocco 

M.\RAMBAYA,  niA-rAm-bPA,  an  island  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince .and  27  miles  W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  bay  of  Angra 
dos  Reis,  26  miles  in  length;  average  hre.adth  1 mile. 

MARAMEC,  pronounced  and  often  written  MElPlilM  AO', 
a river  of  Missouri,  rises  in  Dent  county,  in  tlu  S.E.  ceiitr.-il 
part  of  the  state.  Its  general  direction  is  N.E..  and  its  v Ik  le 
length  is  estimated  at  800  miles.  It  flows  through  a hilly 
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x»mitry,  abounding  in  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  many 
if  whi-h  are  sucoessf^ully  worked.  Steamboat.'^ bave  navigated 
this  river,  and,  with  a little  improvement,  they  would  be 
able  to  ascend  to  the  Virginia  Mines  of  Franklin  county,  a 
distance  of  perhaps  100  miles.  A small  stream,  called  the 
Osage  Fork,  enters  the  river  from  the  right,  in  the  N.K.  part 
of  Crawford  county.  The  Dry  Fork  rises  near  the  N.Fl.  ex- 
tremity of  Texas  county,  and  flowing  northward,  falls  into 
the  main  stream  near  Massie’s  Ironworks,  in  Crawford 
county. 

MAKAMEC,  a station  of  Jefferson  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Pacific  Kailroad,  19  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

MARAMEC,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Missouri,  70 
miles  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City.  A remarkable  spring  here 
furnishes  motive  power  for  machinery  of  various  kinds. 

MARANGANE,  md-rdn-gdfnA,  a village  on  the  S.E.  coast 
of  Africa,  8 miles  from  Quilimane. 

MARANIIAO,  (Maranhao,)  M ARANIIAM,  mi-ran-yowNc/ 
or  mar'an-h^nP,  or  SAG  (Sao)  LUIZ,  sown®  loo-eez',  a city 
of  Brazil,  capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  and 
on  the  IV.  side  of  the  island  of  Maranhao,  290  miles  E.  of 
Belem  or  Para,  and  280  miles  W.  of  Ceai-a  or  Fortaleza;  lat. 
^Cathedral)  2°  31' 42"  S.,  Ion.  440 18' 42"  W.  It  is  surrounded 
on  the  E.  by  mountains,  which  form  a kind  of  natural  for- 
tress, being  crossed  only  by  narrow  passes.  On  the  N.  and 
S..  it  is  encircled  by  the  small  streams  Sao  Francisco  and 
Maranhao,  which  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.  At  the 
nouths  of  these  rivers  is  a basin,  accessible,  at  high  water, 
to  vessels  drawing  20  feet,  affording  fine  shelter,  and  de- 
fended, at  its  entrance,  by  a series  of  forts.  The  town  itself 
is  built  on  unequal  ground,  but  with  considerable  regu- 
larity. and,  as  almost  all  the  houses  have  gardens  attached, 
occupies  a large  space.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  are  paved ; the  houses  in  the  principal  thorough- 
.ares  are  of  two  stories,  and  generally  provided  with  balco- 
nies. The  principal  euifices  are  the  Cathedral  and  Episcopal 
Palace,  magnificent  structures,  both  built  by  the  Jesuits; 
the  governor’s  Palace,  the  Town-house  and  Prison,  the  Cus- 
om-house.  Treasury.  College,  the  richly-endowed  Hospital  da 
Alisericordia,  and  two  other  hospitals;  and  various  churches, 
monasteries,  and  nunneries.  The  trade  is  of  great  impor- 
.^ance;  the  provinces  of  Parii,  Piauhi,  Ceara,  Rio-Grande-do- 
Norte,  and  Goyaz,  having  here  the  entrepot  for  their  produce. 
The  principal  exports  are  rice,  cotton,  rum,  medicines,  and 
manieiffa  di  tarlaruga,  a kind  of  butter  made  of  tortoise 
eggs.  The  imports  consist  of  ■ arious  articles  of  Europe.an 
manufacture.  Maranhao  is  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  the  residence  of  the  provincial  governor, 
Gic  see  of  a bishop,  and  possesses  a lyceum  or  college,  in 
which  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  rhetoric,  geo- 
graphy, grammar,  philosophy,  mathematics,  design,  naviga- 
tion, and  astronomy  are  taught;  also  a commercial  school, 
»nd  a botanical  garden,  principally  designed  to  promote 
agriculture.  Pop.  30.000. 

MAR.'VNIIAO.  (Maranhao.)  or  MARANIIAM,  a mari- 
time pi-ovince  in  the  N.  of  Brazil,  s»  called  from  Mararton, 
the  name  originally  given  to  the  river  Amazon  : bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Piauhi.  S.W.  by  Goyaz, 
and  on  the  N.W.  by  Para:  lat.  between  1°  22'  and  10°  30'  S., 
Ion.  41°  20'  and  48°  W.  Area  94,900  square  miles.  The  E. 
half  of  the  cnast-line  forms  almost  a continuous  straight  line, 
unbroken  by  a single  indentation  of  any  magnitude ; the  tV. 
half  contains  several  bays,  among  which  are  Sao  ^larcos  and 
Sao  Jose,  forming  the  respective  embouchures  of  the  Itapi- 
curu  and  the  Miarim,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island  of 
Maranhao.  A considerable  pajt  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by 
forests,  which  yield  excellent  timber,  and  ornamental  and 
dye  woods.  The  most  important  cultivated  crops  are  rice, 
cotton,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Much  of  the  produce  of  the  last 
is  converted  into  spirits.  The  province  appoints  4 deputies 
to  the  General  Legislative  Assembly,  and  2 senators.  The 
Provincial  Assembly,  composed  of  28  members,  holds  its 
sittings  in  Maranhao.  Pop.  390,000. 

MARANIIAO  (River.)  See  Miarim. 

IMARANIIAO  (or  MARANIIAM)  ISLAND,  of  Brazil,  is  be- 
tween the  bays  of  Sao  Jos6  on  the  E.,  and  Sao  Marcos  on  the 
W.  On  the  S.  it  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a chan- 
nel called  theRio  do  Mosquito;  on  the  N.  it  is  washed  by 
the  Atlantic;  greatest  length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  28  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  20  miles.  Its  surfiice  is  more  elevated  than 
that  of  the  mainland;  and,  on  the  E.  side,  is  lined  by  reefs, 
which  make  acce.ss  to  it  difficult.  Pop.  40,000. 

MARANO,  lud-rd'no,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  11  miles 
S.E.  of  Fermo,  on  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  1600. 

MARANO.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Citra, 
6 miles  W.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  4000. 

M.\KANO.  a town  of  Italy,  province  and  5 miles  N.W.  of 
Naples.  Pop.  0.100. 

M AK.tNO,  md-rd'no,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  20  miles 
S.  of  Udine,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  1200. 

M.\!!ANO.N.  a river  of  South  America.  See  Amazon. 

M.AI>,\NS.  m.i'rPixc'.  (b.  Mar  an  Hum.')  a town  and  river- 
port  of  France,  department  of  Charente-Tnferieure.  on  the 
s^vre-.Niortaise.  11  miles  N.E.  of  La  Bochelle.  l*op.  in  1852, 
467'J.  It  has  a quay  accessible  for  ves.sels  under  100  tons 
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burthen,  .and  a brisk  trade  in  corn.  A maritime  canal  has 
been  commenced,  which  will  open  the  navigation  to  v isseb 
of  300  tons. 

MARASIl,  md'rdshL  or  KERMANIA.  keR-md'nee-d,  (am 
Germanicia,)  a town,  capital  of  a pash.alic  ot  its  own  name, 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  picturesquely  situated  on  a slope  of  th'* 
lofty  Aghr  Tagh,  above  the  Jyhoon,  90  miles  N.N.W.  ol 
Aleppo.  It  con.sists  of  about  3500  houses  of  wood  and  clay. 

MARASIL  a pashalic  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  between  lat.  36° 
3'  and  38°  30'  N .,  and  Ion.  36°  and  38°  40'  E.  It  is  traversed. 
W.  to  E.,  by  the  main  chain  of  Taurus,  and  bounded  E.  by 
the  Euphrates. 

MARASIl,  a village  of  European  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  S.E. 
of  Shoomla. 

MARAl',  md'rd/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Puy- 
de-Dome,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Ambert.  Pop.  in  1852,  3154. 

MARATEA,  md-rd-t.V.d,  a town  of  Naples,  province  ot 
Basilicata,  and  11  miles  S.E.  of  Policastro.  Pop.  4500. 

MAR/ATIION,  a hamlet,  small  river,  and  ])lain  of  Greece, 
government  of  Attica,  the  hamlet  on  the  river  3 miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  18  miles  N.E.  of  Athens.  The  river  (anc. 
Charadrus)  has  a S.E.  cour.«e  of  10  miles  to  its  mouth  in 
the  Jigean  Sea,  opposite  the  S.  end  of  Euboea;  the  plain, 
bounded  S.  by  Mount  Pentelicus.  is  renowned  for  the  vic- 
tory of  Miltiades  over  the  army  of  Xerxes,  n.  c.  490. 

MAR/ATllON.  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Wisconsin,  bor- 
dering on  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  contains  5452 
square  miles.  Wisconsin  River  traverses  its  whole  length. 
The  surface  is  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  This 
county  was  separated  from  Portage  county  in  1849-50. 
Capital,  W’ausau.  Pop.  2892. 

MARATHON,  a post-village  and  township  on  the  S.  bor- 
der of  Cortland  co..  New  York,  on  the  Tioughnioga  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  on  the  Syracuse  and 
Binghamton  Railroad,  50  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Syracuse.  Pop. 
1502. 

MARATHON,  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

MARATHON,  a post-township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Lapeer 
CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  588. 

MARATIIONTSl,  md-rd-tho-nee'.see,  a maritime  village  of 
Greece,  Morea,  government  of  Laconia,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Kolokythia.  opposite  the  island  of  Marathonisi,  (anc.  Crana’,) 
27  miles  S.  of  Mistra.  It  is  a wretched  town  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Mygonium{?)  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Gythivm. 

MARATUBA  (md-rd-too'bd)  ISLES,  a group  of  the  Mahay 
Archipelago,  in  the  Celebes  Sea,  otf  the  E.  coast  of  Borneo. 

MARAYA'CA,  (md-rd-vd/kd.)  MOUNT,  of  South  America. 
Venezuela,  is  in  lat.  3°  40'  N.,  Ion.  65°  50'  Wh,  and  estimated 
at  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet  in  height  by  Schomburgk. 

MARAVI,  a lake  of  Africa.  See  Nya.ssi. 

MARAVI,  md-rd'vee,  a port  of  Cuba,  on  the  N.  coast,  near 
its  E.  end,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maravi. 

MARA/ZION  or  MARKET  JEW,  (anc.  Fohum  Johns?)  a 
small  seaport  and  market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall, 
on  3Iount’s  Bay,  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Falmouth.  Pop.  1683. 

MARAZZI,  md-rdt/see,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  State.s,  1 
mile  from  San  Martino,  on  the  Bisagno.  I’op.  2890. 

MARBACII,  maR/bdK,  a town  of  Southern  Germany,  W^iir- 
temberg,  on  the  Neckar,  15  miles  S.  of  Heilbronn.  Pop. 
2340.  The  poet  Schiller  was  born  here. 

MARBACII,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the 
Danube,  23  miles  S.W.  of  Krems. 

MARE.-tCH.  maR/bdK.  or  MARPACH,  maR/pdK.  a town  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  23  miles  S.W.  of  Lucerne,  2700  feet 
above  sea-level.  Pop.  2004. 

MARBACII.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  15  milee 
E.S.E.  of  St.  Gall.  Pop.  1113. 

MARBAIS,  maR'b.V.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Bra- 
bant. 22  miles  S.E,  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1782. 

MARBELLA,  mdR-b^Pyd,  a walled  town  of  Spain,  province 
and  29  miles  S.W'.  of  Malaga,  on  the  Mediterranean,  Pop. 
5850. 

MAR'BLE,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Arkansas. 

MARBLE  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Jessamine  co.,  Ken 
tucky. 

MARBLE  PALE,  a post  office  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut. 

MARBLE  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio,  93 
miles  S.S.W'.  of  Columbus. 

MARBLE  HALL,  a post-office  of  H.awkins  co.,  Tennes.see. 

MARBLEHEAD,  mar'b’l-h^dL  a post-township  and  port 
of  entry  of  Essex  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  an  irregular  rocky 
peninsula  of  its  own  name,  and  at  the  terminus  of  a railroad, 
(by  which  it  has  communication  with  Salem  and  Boston,) 
18  miles  N.E.  of  Boston.  It  is  plea.santly  situated  on  an 
excellent  harbor,  which  is  accessible  at  all  seasons  to  vessels 
of  the  largest  class.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  much  fre- 
quented as  a summer  resort.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively 
engaged  in  the  cod  fisheries.  In  some  years  the  quantity 
taken  has  amounted  in  value  to  more  than  $160,000.  This 
business,  however,  has  recently  declined,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes  has  increased.  In  the  extent  of  its  cod  fishery 
Marblehead  ranks  as  the  second  toivn  in  the  state,  being 
exceeded  only  by  Barnstable.  Many  ships  and  brigs  owned 
here  sail  from  and  return  direct  to  Boston.  The  shipping  of 
the  district,  June  30,  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  o* 
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1192  tons  registered,  and  6114  tons  enrolled  and  licensed. 
Of  the  latter,  1858  tons  were  employed  in  the  coast  trade, 
snd  3675  tons  in  the  cod  fisheries.  The  foreign  arrivals  for 
Ihe  year  were  168,  (tons  12,129,)  of  which  161  (tons  11,464) 
were  by  foreign  vessels.  The  clearances  for  foreign  ports 
were  162,  (tons  11,675,  of  which  11,161  were  in  foreign  bot- 
toms.) During  the  same  year,  5 schooners,  with  an  aggre- 
gate burthen  of  432  tons,  were  admeasured.  The  town  con- 
tains churches  of  8 denominations,  2 banks,  with  a capital 
3f  $220,000 ; an  insurance  office,  1 newspaper  office,  an  aca- 
demy, a high  school,  various  benevolent  societies,  and  up- 
wards of  30  manufactories  of  various  kinds.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  produced  are  boots  and  shoes,  employing  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000.  Pop.  of  the  township,  7646. 

MARBLEHEAD,  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co.,  Georgia. 

MARBLEHEAD,  a post-office  of  Ottawa  co.,  Ohio. 

M.\RBLEHEAD  LIGHTS,  two  in  number,  are  situated 
on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  E.  entrance  to  Marblehead  Harbor, 
Massachu-setts.  Lat.  42°  30'  18"  N.,  Ion.  70°  50'  30"  W. 

MARBLE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tennessee. 

MAIPBLE  ISLAND,  Hudson’s  Bay,  British  North  Ame- 
rica. is  in  lat.  62°  30'  N.,  Ion.  92°  W. 

MAR/BLETOVV'N,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ulster 
co..  New  York,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hud.son  Canal,  7 miles 
S.W.  of  Kingston.  Pop.  4120. 

M.4RRLE  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Coosa  co.,  Alabama. 

5I.VRB0Z,  maRM)o^,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ain, 
trronclissement  and  10  miles  N.  of  Bourg.  Pop.  2410. 

MARBURG,  nuar'burg,  (Ger.  pron.  maR/bflbRG;  anc.  Mati- 
acuvi,)  a town  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  on  the  Lahn.  and  on  the 
Frankfort  Railway.  48  miles  S.W.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  7954, 
including  the  suburb  of  Weidenhausen.  It  stands  on  the 
slope  of  a hill,  crowned  by  the  ancient  feudal  castle  ot 
the  landgraves  of  Hesse.  Principal  public  edifice,  the 
church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style, 
built  between  1235  and  1283,  anu  containing,  with  several 
monuments  of  the  Iles.se-Landgi-aves.  the  tomb  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  resorted  to  by  numerous  pilgrims.  Its  Univer- 
sity, founded  in  1527.  had,  in  1846,  264  students.  It  has 
also  a gymnasium,  a normal  school,  schools  of  surgery,  bo- 
tanic garden,  several  hospitabs,  and  manufactures  of  linen 
fabrics,  stockings,  leather,  tobacco,  and  pipes. 

MARBURG,  mdR/booRG,  a walled  town  of  Austria,  Styria, 
on  the  Drave,  36  miles  S.S.E.  of  Griitz.  Pop.  4500. 

MAR/BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

MARCARIA,  maR-kd-ree/i,  a market-town  of  Northern 
Italy,  13  miles  W. S.W.  of  Mantua,  on  the  Oglio.  Pop.  3000. 

MARCELCAVE,  maR's&l'kdv^,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Somme,  arrondissement  of  Amiens.  Pop.  1591. 

MARCELLAZ,  maR-ch&l-ldtz/,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  Savoy,  province  of  Geneve.se.  Pop.  1108. 

MAR'CELLINE^  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois. 

M.YRCELLON,  a post-township  and  villagt'  of  Columbia 
CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  921. 

MARCEL'LUS,  a post-village  and  townsnip  of  Onondaga 
co..  New  Y ork,  on  Nine  Mile  Creek,  and  on  the  Auburn  branch 
of  the  Central  Railroad,  15  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Auburn.  The 
village  has  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal  churches ; 
also  manufactures  of  paper  and  wool ; and  in  the  township 
are  several  tanneries.  Pop.  of  township  2908. 

MARCELLUS,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  753. 

?IARCELLUS,  a village  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  rail- 
road, 5 miles  E.  of  Ru.shville. 

MARCELLUS,  a small  posUvillage  of  Washington  co., 
Iowa. 

MARCELLUS  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Onondaga  co.. 
New  York,  on  Nine  Mile  Creek,  about  140  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Albany. 

M.iRCENAT,  maR'seh-nd/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Cantal,  13  miles  N.  "of  Murat.  Pop.  in  1852,  2653. 

MARCH,  a markeUtown  of  England,  co.  and  25  miles  N. 
W.  of  Cambridge,  on  the  navigable  river  Nene,  with  a station 
on  the  East  Anglian  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  4171.  March- 
Wet-Fen  comprises  3600  acres,  and  is  drained  by  steam. 

MARCH,  maRK,  MORAVA  or  MORAWA.  mo-rd/vd,  a river 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  joins  the  Danube  8 miles  W.  of 
Presburg.  Length  180  miles:  it  is  navigable  from  the 
Danube  to  Presburg.  a distance  of  50  miles. 

MARCH  OF  Ancona.  See  Ancona. 

.MARCIUAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

M.4.RCHAMALO,  maR-chd-md/lo,  a town  of  Spain,  New 
flastile,  2 miles  N.  of  Guadalajara,  on  the  Henares.  P.  1080. 

MARCIIAND,  a post-office  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

M.YRCHE.  maRsh,  an  old  province  of  Central  France, 
now  forming  the  department  of  Creuse,  and  parts  of  Indre 
iml  Haute- Vienne. 

MARCHE-EN-FAMENE,  mansh-6NC-fd'm.W,  a town  of 
Belgium,  province  of  Luxembourg,  0!i  the  Marchette,  44 
(niles  N.N.W.  of  Arlon.  A treaty  between  Austria  and  the 
States  of  Holland,  which  was  concluded  here  in  1577,  bears 
ihe  name  of  the  Perpetual  Edict.  F*op.  1400. 

MARCH  EGG,  maR^K^g,  or  MARCH  ECK,  maR^K&k,  a town 
>f  Lower  Austria,  on  the  March.  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Vienna. 
It  is  famous  for  the  victory  which  Ottokar  gained  here,  in 
•200,  over  Bela.  Pop.  1180. 


MARCHE-LES-DAMES,  maRSR-ld-ddm^  a station  on  the 
Namur  and  Liege  Railway,  5 miles  E.  of  Namur. 

MARCH E-LEZ-ECAUSSINES,  maRsh-ldz-d'kos'seen^  a vil- 
lage of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  15  miles  N.E.  of 
Mons.  Pop.  1778. 

MARCIIENA,  maR-chd^nd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and 
29  miles  E.S.E.  of  Seville,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  and  on  a height 
commanded  by  an  old  castle.  In  its  neighborhood  are  well 
frequented  sulphur  baths.  It  is  well  built;  retains  some 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  tower-llanked  walls;  and  has  some 
fine  squares,  and  paved  streets.  It  contains  three  parish 
churches,  several  chapels,  town  and  courUhouse,  prison, 
two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  college,  store-house,  three 
convents,  and  a palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Arcos.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  linen,  serge,  and  cloth,  earthenware,  soap,  wine, 
and  oil,  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  Seville.  Pop.  11,820. 

MARCHES,  LES,  Id  maRsh.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  on  the  Isere,  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Chambery.  Pop.  1627. 

MARCIUFIELD,  a new  township  of  Washington  co . 
Maine.  Pop.  294. 

MARCHIENNES,  maR'she-dnu/,  (L.  Marchiatm.)  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Nord,  19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lille. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3047.  Near  it  is  the  hamlet  of  Marchiennes- 
Campagne. 

MARCIIIENNES  AU  PONT,  maR'she-dnn/  o pdx^,  a vil- 
lage of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  on  the  Sambre,  2 
miles  W.  of  Charleroi  and  on  the  railway  to  Brus.-^els. 

MARCHIN,  maR'shdN«^  a town  of  Belgium,  province  and 
about  21  miles  S.W.  of  Liege,  on  the  lloyeux.  Pop.  2243. 

MARCHWIEL,  raarK'weel,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of 
Denbigh. 

MARCIAC,  maR'se-dk/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gers',  12  miles  W.  of  Mirande.  Pop.  in  1852,  1955. 

MARCIANA,  maR-chd/nd,  a town  of  'Tu.scany,  in  the 
island  of  Elba,  8 miles  E.  of  Porto-Ferrajo.  Pop.  1636.  Near 
it.  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  is  Marciana  Mariana,  with 
a harbor.  Pop.  1794. 

MARCIANISI,  maR-chd-nee'see,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  3 miles  S.W.  of  Caserta.  Pop.  6600. 

MARCIANO,  maR-chd/no,  a village  of  'fuscany.  25  miles 
E.  of  Sienna.  Here,  in  1555,  the  Tuscans  defeated  the  French. 
Pop.  2214. 

MARCIGNAGO,  maR-cheen-yd^go,  or  MARGIN  AGO,  maR- 
chee-nd^go,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Pavia,  E 
of  Bereguardo.  It  is  famous  for  the  defeat  which  the 
Ghibellines  of  Pavia  here  sustained,  in  1132,  from  the  Guelfs 
of  Milan.  Pop.  1286. 

MARCIGNY,  maR'seen'yee^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Saone-et-Loire,  on  the  Loire,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Charolles. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2768. 

MARCILLAC,  maa'see'y^k^  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aveyron,  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rodez.  Pop.  in  1852, 
1575. 

MARCILLAC.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Charente, 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Angouleme.  Pop.  1470. 

MARCILLAC,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Gironde, 

11  miles  N.E.  of  Blaye.  Pop.  in  1852,  2U08. 

MARCILLAC,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Correze, 

12  miles  E.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  1790. 

MARCILLAC,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Lot,  24 
miles  E.  of  Cahors,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  one  of  the 
most  be.autiful  stalactitic  caves  in  France. 

MARCILLAT,  maa'see'yd^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Allier,  11  miles  S.  of  Montlu^on.  Pop.  in  1852,  1704. 

MARCILLA'T,  a hamlet  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de- 
Dome.  arrondissement  of  Riom. 

MARCINELLE,  maR'see'nelP,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Hainaut,  24  miles  E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1290. 

MARCKE,  maRk  or  maUkeh,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  West  Flanders,  on  the  Lys,  24  miles  S.  of  Bruges. 
Pop.  1544. 

MARCKOLSHEIM,  maR^kols-hime'  or  maR'kol'sgm/,  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Ba.s-Rhin,  8 miles  S.E.  of 
Schele.stadt.  Pop.  in  1852.  2511. 

MAR^CLE,  (mar’k’l,)  MUCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hereford. 

MARCLE.  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

MARCODURUM.  See  Duren. 

MAIUCO,  a po.«t-offiee  of  Green  co.,  Indiana. 

MARCOING,  maR'kwdN«'  or  maR'ko-dNc/,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Nord,  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Cambrai 
Pop.  in  1852.  1631. 

MARCOLEZ,  mda'ko'LV,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Cantal,  11  miles  S.IY.  of  Aurillac.  Pop.  1590. 

MARCON,  inaR's(’)N‘=^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe,  18  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Calais.  Pop.  2014. 

M.\RCOUR'r,  maR'kooR^  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Luxembourg,  on  the  Ourthe,  42  miles  N.N.W.  of  Arlou.  Pop. 
1064. 

MARCOUSSIS,  maR'koos'sees/.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Oise,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Versailles.  P,  1360. 

MARCOY’ECZ  or  MARKOV  ECZ,  maa'ko'v^W,  a village 
of  Hungary,  county  of  Temesvar  Pop.  1477 

MARCQ,  maRk,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut, 
1 mile  W.  of  Enghien,  Pop.  2000, 
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MARCQ-EN-Bi  leKUiri,  maRk-5N0-M'ruI',  a village  of 
h -jiuce,  department  of  Nord,  3 miles  N.  of  Lille.  Pop.  in 
185-2,  3989. 

MiRCQURTTE,  man'k^tt^,  a village  of  France,  adjacent 
to  the  above,  had  formerly  an  abbey  of  celebrity. 

M.^R/CROSS,  a maritime  parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Glamorgan. 

MAIl/’CUS,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Georgia. 

MAR/CUS  HOOK,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  the  Delaware  River,  and  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington  Railroad,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  In  the 
early  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  this  was  a place  of  import- 
ance, hut  has  sinc(^  declined.  Pop.  about  500. 

MAR/CY,  a post-lownship  of  Oneida  co..  New  York,  4 miles 
N.  of  Utica.  Pop.  1687. 

MARCY,  a post-office  of  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana. 

MAHCY,  a post-village  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wi.sconsin,  15 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

MARCY,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  Illinois. 

MARCZ,  maRts,  or  MARTZA,  maRPsOh',  a village  of  Hun- 
gary, 7 miles  from  Oedenburg.  Pop.  1128. 

MAHDEEN  or  MARDIN,  mar-deeuL  (anc.  Mardef)  writ- 
ten also  MERDIN,  mer-deen^  a fortilied  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pashalic  and  57  miles  S.E.  of  Diarhekir,  on  the  S. 
declivity  of  Mount  Masius.  It  has  a castle  on  a height 
commanding  a magnificent  view,  several  mosque.s,  churche.s, 
a large  Mohammedan  college,  and  manufactures  of  linen 
and  cotton  stuffs,  and  leather. 

MAR/DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

MARDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent.  7 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Maidstone,  with  a station  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway. 

MARDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

MARDEN,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

MARDEN,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

MARDEN,  UP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

MARDIN,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Mardeen. 

MAR/DISYILLE.  a post-village  of  Talladega  co.,  Alabama, 
about  110  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

MARE,  mi/rd,  an  island  of  Brazil,  off  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  All  Saints  or  Bahia,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Pitunga,  and  14  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bahia,  has  a circuit  of 
nearly  12  miles.  Pop.  700. 

MARE  ADRIATICUM  or  HADRIATICUM,  and  MARE 
ADRIATICO.  See  Adriatic  Sea. 

MARE  INTERNUM.  See  Mediterranean  Sea. 

MAR E ION  lUM.  See  Ionian  Sea. 

MARE  TYRRHENUM.  See  Tyrrhene  Se.a. 

MAREB,  mii/rSb',  a river  of  Abyssinia,  joins  the  Atbara  or 
Tacazze,  near  hit.  16°  N.,  Ion.  36°  E.,  after  a N.W.  course, 
estimated  at  250  miles. 

MAREB,  md/rSh',  (anc.  SaJha?)  a town  of  Arabia,  80  miles 
N.E.  of  Sana,  and  stated  to  he  enclosed  with  walls,  and  com- 
orising  300  houses. 

MARECCHIA,  md-r§k'ke-d,  a river  of  Central  Italy,  in 
.(Emilia,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  flows  E.N.E.,  and  after 
a course  of  38  miles,  enters  the  Adriatic  1 mile  N.  of  Rimini. 

MAREE,  LOCH,  loK  md-ree/,  a lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Ross,  near  the  W.  coast.  Length  20  miles.  It  is  studded 
with  islandfi,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  wildest  scenery.  The 
Ewe  cari'ies  its  superfluous  waters  N.W.  Into  Lake  Ewe. 

MAREGUARE,  a river  of  Guiana.  See  Merewari. 

MAREHAM-on-the-HILL,  parish  of  England,  co.  Lincoln. 

MAREGl  AM-LE-FEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

M.A.REMMA,  LA,  Id  md-r^nPmd.  a marshy  region  of  West 
Italy,  forming  the  S.  part  of  Tuscany,  extending  along  the 
coast  from  Orbitello  to  Piombino.  Though  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  most  flourishing  Etruscan  cities,  it  is  now  mostly 
desert.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Ombrone,  and  contains 
the  Lakes  Castiglione  and  Orbitello,  with  the  borax  lagoons 
of  Monte  Cerboli. 

MARENE,  md-rd/nd,  or  MARENNE,  md-rdn'nd,  a small 
town  of  Piedmont,  province  of  Saluzzo,  4 miles  N.E.  of 
Savigliano.  Pop.  including  commune,  2377. 

MARENGO,  md-rdn/go,  a village  of  Piedmont,  province 
and  2 miles  S.E.  of  Alessandria,  near  the  Bormida,  and 
memorable  for  the  battle  of  14th  of  June,  1800,  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Anstrians,  in  which  the  latter  were  com- 
pletely defeated. 

MA  RENVGO,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  .Alabama,  has  an 
area  of  1160  square  miles.  The  Tombigbee  and  Blackwarrior 
Rivers  unite  on  its  N.W.  border.  It  is  also  drained  by 
Chickasaw  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  partly 
occupied  by  prairies;  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
county  comprises  a large  part  of  the  tract  commonly  known 
as  the  •*  Canebrake,”  which  by  many  is  regarded  as  the  most 
desirable  cotton  land  in  the  South.  Capital,  Linden.  Pop. 
31,131,  of  whom  6762  were  free,  and  24,409  slaves. 

MARENGO,  a po.sLvillage  of  Wayne  co..  New  York,  about 
14  miles  N.E.  of  Geneva. 

MARENGO,  a post-office,  Laurens  district.  South  Carolina. 

MARENGO,  a jiost-office  of  Jack.eon  co.,  Tennessee. 

MARENGO,  a post-office  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio. 

MARENGO,  a iiost-township  of  t'alhonn  co.,  Michigan,  in- 
tersected by  the  Michigan  Southern  liaiiro.ad.  Pop.  1099. 

MARENGO,  a post-oliico  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana. 
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MARENGO,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Mc- 
Henry CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  railroad  between  Chicago  and 
Galena,  66  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  former.  Pop.  of  the  town 
ship,  1277  ; of  the  village,  about  650. 

MARENGO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Iowa  River,  85  miles  by  railroad  W.  by  N.  of  Davenport. 

MARENNE,  a town  of  Piedmont.  See  Marene. 

MARENNES,  mii'rSnn/,  (L.  Murenicz.)  a seaport  town  of 
France,  department  of  Chareute-Inferieure,  on  the  Atlantic, 
24  miles  S.  of  La  Rochelle,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seudre 
Pop.  in  1852,  4589.  It  is  surrounded  by  salt  marshes,  whence 
large  quantities  of  salt  are  extracted. 

MAREO'TiS,  LAKE,  or  BIRKET-EL-MARIOOT.  (or  MA- 
RIOUT.)  beeR/-ket-el-mil-re-oot/,  a lake  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Lower  Egypt,  S.E.  of  Alexandria.  It  had  become  entirely 
dry  within  the  last  three  centuries,  but  as  the  bottom  is 
several  feet  below'  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  English,  in  1801, 
in  order  to  circum.scribe  the  operations  of  the  French,  cut 
across  the  naiTOw  isthmus  which  separated  the  basin  from 
the  Lake  of  Abookeer,  (Aboukir,)  when  the  sea-w.ater  flowed 
in,  and  covered  an  extent  of  30  miles  in  length,  and  15  in 
breadth.  This  isthmus  has  since  been  restored  by  Moham- 
med Alee. 

MA/RESFIELD,  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

MARETZ,  md'r^ts',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Cambrai.  Pop.  in  1852,  2595. 

MAREUIL,  md'ruF,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Cher.  17  miles  S.W.  of  Bourges.  Poje  in  1852.  1600. 

MAREUIL.  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Doi' 
dogne,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Nontron.  Pop.  in  1852,  1765. 

MAREUIL,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Vendee, 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Bourbon-Vendee.  Pop.  in  1852,  1609. 

IMAIPFLEET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

MARGA,  maR/goh',  a village  of  Hungary,  banat  of  Temes- 
var.  30  miles  from  Karan, '^ebes.  Pop.  996. 

MARGAL'LAIVAY  RIVER  ri.ses  in  the  N.E.  parfrof  New 
Hampshire,  in  Coos  county,  and  running  into  Maine  returns 
into  New  Hampshire,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  Um- 
bagog  Lake.  After  this  junction  it  is  called  the  Andros- 
coggin River. 

MARtGAM,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

MAR/GARET-MARSH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

MAR/GARETSVILLE,  a vill.age  of  Northampton  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad,  150  mile.s 
N.E.  by  E.  of  Raleigh. 

MARGARET''TA,  a tow'nship  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio.  Pop  1892 

MARGARETTA,  a post-village  of  Clark  co.,  Illinois,  llo 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

MARGARETTA  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  York  co.. 
Pennsylvania. 

MARGARET/TING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

MAR/GARETTYILLE,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  New 
York. 

MARGARITA,  mar-ga-ree^ta,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  belonging  to  Venezuela,  department  and  36  miles  N.  of 
Cumana,  off  the  coast  of  South  America,  lat.  11°  N..  Ion.  64° 
W.  Length  45  miles ; breadth  from  5 to  20  miles.  Estimated 
population  15,000.  It  consists  of  two  principal  elevated  por- 
tions united  by  a low  isthmus.  The  coasts  are  arid  and  bar- 
ren, but  the  interior  is  fertile,  producing  maize,  sugai-,  coffee 
cotton,  and  bananas,  though  insufficient  for  home  consump- 
tion. Many  poultry  and  livestock  are  reared;  and  the 
island  has  salt  works  and  an  active  fishery  ; its  name  being 
derived  from  the  pearls  (in  Latin  Margaintat)  which  wei'e 
formerly  procured  here  in  considerable  (quantities.  Manu- 
factures are  chiefly  of  cotton  hosiery  and  hammocks. 
Principal  towns.  Assumption,  the  capital,  in  its  centre,  and 
Pampatar,  with  a pretty  good  harbor,  on  its  S.  coast.  A 
considerable  contraband  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  adja- 
cent coast  and  the  Briti.«h  and  French  West  Indies.  The 
channel  of  Margarita,  between  it  and  the  mainland,  is  26 
miles  acros.s,  and  through  it  all  ships  from  Europe  pass  tc 
Cumana.  Barcelona,  or  La  Guayra.  Margarita  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  in  1498. 

MARGARITA,  an  i.slaud  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  coast  of  Old  California;  lat.  24°  18'  N.,  Ion.  111°  42'  W. 
Length  30  miles;  breadth  10  miles. 

3IAKGARITA,  a town  on  the  island  of  Majorca,  22  miles 
S.  of  Alcudia.  Pop.  2263. 

MARGARITA,  maR-gd-ree'td,  or  SANTA-MARGARITA. 
sdn/tii-maR-gi-rec^td,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  pro- 
vince of  Mondovi.  on  the  Biobbio.  Pop.  1519. 

MARGARITI.  inaR-gd-ree'tee.  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
Epirus,  sanjak  of  Delvino.  5 miles  N.  of  Parga.  I’op.  6000.('!') 

MARGATE,  almost  mar'g^'t.  a seaport  and  market-town, 
watering-place,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the 
North  Sea.  about  80  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ivondon,  and  15^  miles 
N.E.  of  Canterbury,  with  which,  and  with  Ram.sgate,  about 
3 miles  S.E..  it  is  connected  by  branches  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851.  9107.  It  stands  in  the 
hollow,  and  on  the  declivities  of  two  chalk  hills.  Chief 
buildings,  a modern  Gothic  and  other  churche.s,  a national 
school,  well-endowed  almshouse,  an  infirmary,  town-hall 
and  market-house,  as-sembly  rooms,  theatre,  lai'ge  public 
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library,  with  several  bazaars,  baths,  and  hotels.  The  har- 
bor is  loruied  by  a curved  stone  pier,  with  a lighthouse, 
lat.  24'  N.,  Ion.  1°  23'  E.  It  has  from  8 to  13  feet  at  high 
water,  but  is  dry  at  low  tide.  It  has  a fishery  and  some 
trade,  and  is  greatly  resorted  to  by  sea-bathers. 

MAKGAUX,  maii'gr/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde,  18  miles  N.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  1034. 

MABGElllDE,  maa'zheh-reed/,  a chain  of  mountains  of 
France,  betw^een  the  basins  of  the  Allier  and  Lot,  in  the 
departments  of  Lozere,  Ilaute-Loire,  and  Cantal. 

MAliGGRABOWA,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Oletzko. 

MARGIIILAN,  maR’ghee-ldn',  a town  of  Independent 
Toorkistan,  state  and  20  miles  S.E.  of  Khokhan.  It  is  en- 
closed by  earthen  ramparts,  is  said  to  have  some  good  build- 
ings, remains  of  antii^uity,  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 
stulFs.  velvets,  silk  fabrics,  and  an  active  trade. 

-VIAilGIIILL,  maPv'ghiP  or  uiar'gheeP,  a village  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  on  the  Shat-el-Arab,  4 miles  N. 
of  Bassorah.  It  has  a large  depot  for  merchandise  belonging 
to  British  merchants. 

M A KG  ITT  A,  moR'ghit^toh',  a market-town  of  Hungary, 
CO.  of  Bihar,  35  miles  E.S.E.  of  Debreczin.  Pop.  2947. 

MAKGITTA,  NAGY,  nudj-inaa'glut/toh',  a town  of  Hun- 
gary, CO.  of  Torontal,  W.  of  Teniesvar.  Pop.  1722. 

MAKGONIN.  maR-go-neeu/,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  40 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Bromberg.  Pop.  1990. 

MAIIGUEIUTTES,  maa'ga-reeP,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Gard,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Nimes.  Pop.  1800. 

MAKGUS,  a river  of  Servia.  See  Morava. 

MA1PHA5I.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

M.411HAM  CHIJKCH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

MAK'HOLM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

MARIA,  md-ree^a,  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  province 
and  57  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Almeria.  Pop.  3500. 

MARFA  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  enters  the  Wabash,  8 miles 
above  Vincennes. 

MARIA  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Indiana. 

MARIA  FORGE,  a post-office  of  Talladega  co.,  Alabama. 

MARIAGER,  mFre-d'gher,  a seaport  town  of  Denmark, 
province  of  .lutland,  14  miles  N.  of  Banders,  on  the  S.  coast 
of  the  Mariager-fiord.  Pop.  500. 

MARI/A  ISLAND,  Tasmania,  is  off  the  E.  coast  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  about  2^  miles  from  the  coast.  Lat.  from 
42=^  40'  to  42'^  50'  S.,  Ion.  148°  10'  E.,  consisting  of  two  ele- 
vated portions  united  by  a narrow  isthmus,  and  having  the 
village  of  Darlington  at  its  N.  extremity. 

M.IRIA  ISLAND,  of  Australia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
on  the  W.  coast;  lat.  (N.  point)  14°  50'  S.,  Ion.  135°  54'  E. 

MARIA  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  the  Low  .\rehipelago;  lat.  22°  S.,  Ion.  136°  W. 

MARIAKERK,  mi-ree/a-keRk',  or  MARIAKERKE,  md- 
ree/d-k^R/keh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flan- 
ders. on  the  canal  of  Bruges,  5 miles  N.IV.  of  Ghent.  Pop. 
1095. 

MARIA,  KIS,  kish  rndVee^oh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co. 
of  Bihar,  about  3 miles  from  Potsay.  Pop.  1861. 

MARIALV.4,  m.i-re-dPvd.  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beii’a-Alta,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Lamego,  defended  by  a strong 
castle.  Pop.  400. 

MARIAMPOL,  md-re-dnFpol,  or  MARIANPOL,  md-re-dn/- 
pol,  a town  of  Poland,  palatinate  of  Augustowo,  36 miles  N.E. 
of  Suwalki.  Pop.  2375. 

MARIAN.A.,  m.d-re-dhid,  or  MARIANNA,  md-re-dn'nd.  an 
episcopal  city  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas-Geraes,  45  miles 
N.E.  of  Ouro  Preto.  Pop.  5200.  It  stands  in  a small  plain, 
3080  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  bounded  by  two  heights, 
crowned  by  churche.s,  and  has  a large  cathedral,  Carmelite 
and  Franciscan  Convents,  a diocesan  seminary,  and  episcopal 
palace,  but  little  trade. 

MARIANA  ISLANDS.  See  L.vdrones. 

MARIAN^NA.  a post-village,  capital  of  Jackson  co.,  Flo- 
rida, on  the  right  bank  of  Chipola  River,  72  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Tallahassee.  It  has  a court-house,  a printing-office,  and 
several  stores. 

MARIANNA,  a post-office  of  Phillips  co.,  Arkansas. 

MARI.VN.NA,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co.,  Tennessee. 

MARIANNE  ISLANDS.  See  L.vrrones. 

MARIANO,  md-re-dhio.  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  delegar 
tiou  and  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Como.  Pop.  4000. 

M.\RlANPOL.  a town  of  Poland.  See  Mariampol. 

MARIANUS  MONS.  See  Sierra  Morena. 

M,V/RI-AN'SLEIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MARIA ROL,  a town  of  Rus.sia.  See  Mariopol. 

MARIAS,  LAS  TRES,  Ids  tr^s  md-ree^ds,  (“The  Three 
Maries,”)  three  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  VV.  coast 
of  Mexico,  state  of  Jalisco,  between  lat.  21°  and  22°  N.,  and 
Ion.  106°  and  106°  30'  \V.,  the  middle  or  largest  being  15 
miles  in  length  by  8 miles  in  breadth.  Named  Isles  de  la 
Magdalena  by  Diego  de  .Mendoza,  in  1532. 

MA  RI.WSCIIEIN,  md-ree'd-shine'.  a place  of  pilgrimage  in 
Bohemia,  circle  and  17  milcjs  N.N.AV.  of  Leitmeritz,  with  a 
church,  and  miraculous  image,  stated  to  attract  annually 
from  30,000  to  40.000  devotees. 

MARIA’S  (ma-rPaz)  RIVER,  one  of  the  upper  tributaries 
of  the  Missouri,  rises  on  the  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
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near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Nebraska  Territory,  onu  now 
ing  south-easterly,  joins  the  Missouri,  about  .50  miles  below 
the  Great  Falls.  Entire  length,  about  300  mile.s. 

MARIA-STEIN,  md-ree'd-stine\  a placo  of  pilgrimage  in 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Soleure,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Basle,  witlj 
a Benedictine  abbey  and  image  of  the  Virgin. 

MARIA  STEIN,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio. 

MARIA-THERESIANOPEL.  See  There.sienstadt. 

MARFATOWN,  a village  of  Canada  West,  situated  on  tlr 
Williamsburg  Canal,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Prescott,  and  29  milet 
from  Cornwall.  Pop.  about  125. 

MARFA  VILLE,  a post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine 
on  Union  River,  20  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  458. 

MARI'A VILLE,  a post-village  of  Schenectady  co.,  New 
York,  27  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

MARIAZELL.  See  Marienzell. 

MARIBO,  md/re-bo',  a town  of  Denmark,  stift  of  Falster. 
near  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Laaland.  Pop.  1400. 

MARICA,  md-ree^kd.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  and  2C 
miles  E.  of  Rio  de  Jaheiro.  on  a lake  of  the  same  name,  about 
8 miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  a body  of 
national  guards,  and  .seat  of  an  electoral  college ; has  a con- 
siderable trade  in  mandioc.  flour,  rice,  and  millet,  almost 
all  conveyed  on  mules  to  Rio  de  .laneiro.  Sugar  and  rum 
also  are  exported.  Pop.  of  district,  6000. 

MARICKPOOR.  md'rik-poor/.  a town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  distrif-t  and  40  mile.s  S.E.  of  Cuttack. 

MARIEFRED,  ml-ree'eh-frM.  a town  of  Sweden,  laen  and 
37  miles  N.E.  of  Nykbping,  on  a bay  of  Lake  Madar.  Pop. 
1000.  Near  it  is  the  palace  of  Gripsholm. 

MARIE  GALANTE,  md'ree/ gd'lftxF,  one  of  the  French 
West  India  Islands,  S.S.E.  of  Guadeloupe,  of  which  it  is  a 
dependency,  20  miles  N.  of  Dominica.  E.stimated  area,  60 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1849,  12.749.  Principal  products, 
coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  cocoa.  Shores  rocky,  with  no  good 
harbor.  Principal  town,  Basseterre,  on  the  S.W.  side. 

MARIEL,  nii['re-eP,  a seaport  town  on  the  N.^V.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  about  20  miles  W.  of  Havana;  lat.  23°  3' 
N.,  Ion.  82°  47'  W.  It  has  a large  well-.sheltered  harbor, 
capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  any  class.  Railways  connect 
it  with  Havana  and  Batabano,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
island.  Pop.  in  1853,  1296. 

MARTEL  is  also  the  name  of  a Cuban  department,  of 
which  the  above  town  is  the  capital. 

MARIENBAD,  mit-ree'en-bdd'  or  m4-reeten-bdt'.  a village 
of  Bohemia,  N.W'.  of  Pilsen,  in  a picturesque  valley,  fre- 
quented for  its  cold  chalybeate  and  saline  baths,  which  com- 
prise the  Kreutzbrnnnen.  temperature  53^°  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  Caroline  and  Ambrosius  Springs,  of  about  50°  Fahrenheit 

MARIENBERG,  mi-ree^en-bteo',  a town  of  Saxony,  circle 
of  Zwickau,  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  4447.  It  has 
mineral  baths,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  lace. 

MARIENBOURG,  mi'ree'^N«'booS/,  or  MARIENBURC, 
md'ree'en-buoRa'.  a fortified  town  of  Belgium,  province  and 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Namur,  connected  by  railway  with  Charleroi. 
It  was  built  in  1542,  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  sister 
of  Charles  V.  Its  fortifications  were  demolished  by  Louis 
XIV.,  but  restored  in  1818.  Pop.  682. 

MARIENBURG.  mi-reeten-booRG',  a walled  town  of  IVest 
Prussia.  27  miles  S.E.  of  Dantzic,  on  the  Nogat,  here  crossed 
by  a bridge  of  boats.  Pop.  6050.  It  has  a celebrated  i-rtstle, 
built  in  1274,  and  long  the  seat  of  the  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  an  imposing  edifice  which  has  been  recently 
restored  ; a normal  school,  and  manufactures  of  cotcon  and 
woollen  cloths. 

MARIENBURG,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Livonia,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  57  miles  S.W.  of 
Pskov.  Pop.  2000. 

MARIENBURG,  (Hun.  Foldevar,  tbl'dA'v|R'.)  a village 
of  Transylvania,  Saxon  Land,  10  miles  N.  of  Kronstadt. 

MARIENWERDER,  md-ree/en-w^R'der,  a city.,  capital  of 
West  Prussia,  and  of  a government  of  its  own  name,  on  the 
Little  Nogat.  a tributary  of  the  Vistula.  45  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Dantzic.  Pop.  7600.  It  has  a cathedral  of  the  13th  century, 
with  a steeple  170  feet  in  height;  an  old  castle,  schools  of 
arts  and  agriculture,  and  a hospital  for  blind  soldiers.  Chief 
industry,  woollen  cloth  weaving,  brewing,  and  distilling. 

MARIENWERDER,  a government  of  West  Prus.sia, 
boundfsd  N.  by  Pomerania  and  the  government  of  Dantzic^ 
Area.  6816  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1849,  621,046. 

MARIENZELL,  mi-ree'en-ts51P,  or  MARIAZELL,  mS- 
ree'S-tselP,  i.  e.,  the  “ cell  or  shrine  of  (Saint)  Mary,”  a small 
town  of  Styria,  with  a church  and  famous  statue  of  the 
Virgin.  It  has  been  called  the  Loretto  of  Austria,  being  the 
most  celelwated  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  empire.  It  is 
said  to  be  annually  visited  by  about  100,000  per.sons.  Dis- 
tant 56  miles  S.W.  of  Vienna.  Near  it  are  some  of  the 
largest  iron  foundries  in  Austria,  and  sulphur  and  coppe’- 
works. 

MARIESIWD.  md-reetJs-t3d'.  a town  of  Sweden,  capital  of 
a laen,  on  Lake  Wener,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tida,  156  milof 
W'.S.W.  of  Stockholm.  Pop.  2500, 

MARIESTAD,  also  called  SKARABORCi,  skfPrd-boRg\  s 
laen  of  Sweden,  lies  chiefly  between  Lakes  Wener  an-l 
Wetter,  and  forms  part  of  West  Gothls.nd.  Pop,  173,867. 
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MARIETTA,  mi-re-§t'ta,  a post-village  of  Onondaga  co.. 
New  York,  145  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

MARIETTA,  a post-borough  of  East  Donegal  township, 
Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, 25  miles  S.E.  of  Harrisburg,  and  11  miles  W.  of  Lan- 
caster. It  is  finely  situated  on  a gradual  declivity,  and 
surrounded  by  a rich  and  populous  country.  It  contains  3 
churches,  1 bank,  1 newspaper  office,  a town  hall,  an  acade- 
my, 1 iron-furnaces,  several  rolling-mills,  and  0 lumber-yards. 
It  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  coal  and  lumber,  by  means 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Columbia  Branch  Railroad, 
which  connect  it  with  Harrisburg  and  Columbia.  Incorpo- 
rated in  1812.  Pop.  in  1850,  2099;  in  1860,  2186. 

MARIETTA,  a flourishing  and  handsome  post-village, 
capital  of  Cobb  co.,  Georgia,  is  situated  on  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Atlanta.  The  site  of 
, this  village  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  on  this  railroad. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a rich  farming  and  mining  region.  It 
contains  the  Amei'ican  State  Military  Academy.  1 churches, 
and  3 newspaper  offices.  Two  and  a half  mihs  from  Mari- 
etta is  Kenesaw  Mountain,  which  is  182S  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  affords  an  extensive  view.  Pop.  2680. 

MARIETTA,  a post-office  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mississippi. 

MARIETTA,  a flourishing  town,  capital  of  tVasbington 
CO.,  Ohio,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the 
iMuskiui,uin  River,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  62  miles 
below  tVheeling.  and  115  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus.  The  town 
is  regularly  laid  out  on  level  ground,  and  in  the  midst  of 
highly  picturesque  scenery.  Many  of  the  houses  are  con- 
structed with  great  neatness,  and  embellished  with  fine 
gardens  and  ornamental  trees.  Marietta  is  the  oldest  town 
in  the  state,  having  been  settled  in  April,  1788,  by  a com- 
pany of  New  Englanders  under  the  command  of  General 

R.  Putnam.  Fort  Ilarmar  was  built  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Muskingum  in  1786.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  the 
excellence  of  its  schools.  The  town  contains  13  churches, 
2 public  libraries,  an  academy,  a flourishing  union  school, 
1 national  and  2 state  banks,  and  is  the  seat  of  Marietta 
College,  founded  in  1835.  Three  newspapers  are  published 
liere.  The  Muskingum  is  navigable  by  steam  as  high  as 
Zanesville,  and  also  affords  extensive  water-power.  This 
town  has  2 iron  foundries,  2 bucket  factories,  1 chair  factory, 
and  a large  tannery.  It  is  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Marietta 
and  Cincinnati  Raih'oad.  Marietta  is  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  oil  (petroleum)  which  is  procured  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  in  1850,  3175 ; in  1860,  4323. 

MARIETTA,  a village  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana,  on  Blue 
River,  and  on  the  Shelbyville  Branch  Railroad,  about  35 
miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

MARIETTA,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois,  about 
12  or  11  miles  N.IV.  of  Lewistown. 

AT /\ T'TTi’TT \ , ATnrshnll  co..  Ioav.t.  See  Appendix. 

MARIETTA  FURNACE,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

MARiGLlANO,  mi-reel-yd^no,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  3.)  miles  "W.  of  Nola.  Pop.  3800. 

MARIGNANE,  md'reen'ydn',  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  on  a lagoon,  11  miles 

S. S.W.  of  Aix.  Pop.  in  1852,  2183. 

MARIGNANO,  a town  of  Nortbren  Italy.  See  Melegnano. 

MARIGNIER,  md'reen'ytV,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States.  Savoy,  E.  of  Bonneville,  on  the  Arve.  Pop.  1800. 

MARIGNY,  mi'reeu'yee^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Manche,  7 miles  W.  of  St.  Lo.  Pop.  in  1852,  1589. 

MARIGNY  L’EGLTSE,  md'reen'yee'  Id'gleez^,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Nievre,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Clameev. 
Pop.  1820. 

MARIGOT,  LE,  leh  md'ree'go/,  a village  of  Martinique, 
West  Indies,  on  its  N.E.  coast,  and  having  one  of  its  best 
ports  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river. 

MARIGOT,  LE,  a village  of  St.  Martin,  IVest  Indies,  on 
its  N.  coast,  and  capital  of  its  French  portion. 

MARIGOT  DES  ROSEAUX.  ind'ree'go'  dd  ro'zo^,  a village 
of  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies,  on  its  W.  coast. 

MARIGOT,  a village  of  Marie  Galante,  West  Indies. 

MARIGOT.  See  Capesterre  and  BouRa,GRAND. 

MARIGUANA,  md-re-gwiPiid,  one  of  the  most  N.  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  about  25  miles  in  length,  and  from  3 to  5 
miles  in  breadth,  lat.  22°  23'  N.,  Ion.  72°  55'  W. 

The  Mariguana  Pa.ssage  is  between  Mariguana  Island 
and  Acklin  Island,  50  miles  westward. 

MARIN,  md-reen,  a town  of  Spain,  j>rovince  and  5 miles 
S.IV.  of  Rontevedra,  on  a bay  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  P.  3211. 

MARIN,  md-reen',  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Cali- 
Ibrnia.  bus  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  M'.  by  the  Ibicific  Ocean,  and  partly  on  the  E.  by 
San  i’al)lo  Bay,  and  is  drained  by  Corta  Madera,  San  Anto- 
nio. San  Geronimo,  and  .several  other  little  streams,  flowing 
into  the  Pacific  and  San  I’ablo  Bay.  The  surface  is  uneven, 
with  a range  of  mountains  running  nearly  through  the 
centre.  Tameli)ais,  or  Table  Mountain,  is  the  principal 
elevation.  About  one-half  of  the  soil  is  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation; the  other  portion  is  excellent  for  grazing.  Capi- 
tal. San  Rafael.  Pop.  in  1660,  3331. 

MARIN,  Le,  leh  md'rdxo',  a village  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
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Unique,  on  its  S.  coast,  at  the  head  of  a bay,  16  miles  S.E. 
of  Port  Royal.  Pop.  2907.  Near  it  is  the  extinct  volcano 
Le  Marin. 

MARINDUQUE,  md-reen-doofkd,  an  island  of  the  Malaj 
Archipelago,  Philippines,  S.  of  Luzon.  Lat.  11°  30'  N.,  Ion. 
122°  E.  Length  40  miles,  breadth  10  miles.  J'rincipal  vil 
lages,  Roac  and  Napo. 

MARINE,  md-reen/,  a po.«t-village  of  Madison  co.,  Illinois, 
about  22  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Alton. 

MARINELLA,  md-re-n^Pld,  a small  seaport  of  Sicily.  11 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Mazzara.  Its  site  is  neai-  that  of  the  ancient 
Sdinunttum,  and  its  ruins  consist  of  the  stupendous  remains 
of  3 Doric  temples. 

MARINE  MILLS,  a village  of  St.  Croix  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  St.  Croix  River,  about  18  miles  N.  of  Hudson. 

MAIIINEO,  md-re-nd/o,  a town  of  Sicily,  intendency,  dis- 
trict, and  11  miles  S.E.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  6000. 

MARINES,  md'reen/,  (L.  Munurgium,)  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Seine-etllise,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Pontoise.  Pop. 
in  1852,  1615. 

MARINETTE,  a post-office  of  Oconto  co.,  Wisconsin. 

MARINGOUIN,  md'rdN«'gwilN«/,  a small  bayou  of  Louisi- 
ana, commences  in  Poiute  Coupee  parish,  and  flows  south- 
ward through  Iberville  parish  into  Grand  River. 

MARINGIJES,  rndVAxy,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Puy-de-Dome,  11  miles  M’.N.W.  of  Thiers.  P.  in  1852. 1299. 

MARINIIA-GRANDE;  md-reen 'yd-grdn'dd,  a village  of 
Portugal,  province  of  Estrernadura,  5 miles  N.IV  of  Leiria. 
Pop.  1600.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  glass. 

MARINILLA.  md-re-neel/yd,  a town  of  New  Granada,  pro- 
vince and  50  miles  S.E.  of  Antioquia : lat.  5°  11' N.,  on  a 
plateau  6765  feet  above  sea-level.  Pop.  1915. 

MARINO,  md-ree/nO;  (anc.  BoviUlai?)  a market-town  of 
Italy,  Pontifical  States,  with  a castle,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Rome. 
Pop.  5070. 

MARION,  mar'e-on,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  IV.  Virginia 
has  an  area  of  about  300  sr,[uare  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Monongahela  River  and  its  branches,  the  West  Fork, 
and  Tygart’s  Valley  River,  which  unite  within  its  limits. 
The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills,  and  piartly  covered  with 
forests.  The  soil  is  generally  rich.  Mines  of  good  stone- 
coal  are  extensively  worked,  and  iron  ore  is  abundant. 
Steamboats  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  the  county  seat : the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Organized  in  1811-2,  and  named  (as  well  as  those  which  fol- 
low) in  honor  of  General  Francis  Marion,  a prominent  actor 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Capital,  Fairmont.  Pop. 
12,722,  of  whom  12,659  were  free. 

MARION,  a district  in  the  E.  part  of  South  Carolina, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  1100  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Great  Pedee,  and  bounded  on 
the  S.E.  by  the  Little  Pedee  or  Lumber  River,  on  the  S.W'. 
by  Lynche’s  Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  the  soil  is 
.sandy,  but  in  some  parts  fertile.  The  Pedee  River  is  navi- 
gable in  the  lower  part  of  the  district,  which  is  intersected 
by  the  IVilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad.  This  railway 
crosses  the  rii^er  by  an  iron  bridge,  the  piers  of  which  are 
hollow  cylinders  of  iron,  19  feet  in  circumference.  Capital, 
Marion  Court  House.  Pop.  21,190,  of  whom  11,239  were 
free,  and  9951  slaves. 

MARION,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an 
area  of  about  100  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Kincha- 
foonee.  Juniper,  Buck,  Cedar,  and  Whitewater  Creeks,  alHu- 
ents  of  Flint  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil 
for  the  most  part  is  productive.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Muscogee  Railroad.  Capital,  Buena  A'ista.  Pop. 
7390,  of  whom  3861  were  free. 

MARION,  a county  of  Florida,  in  the  N.  central  part  of  the 
peninsula,  has  an  area  of  about  2200  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Ocklaw'ha  River,  and  bounded  on  the  S.W. 
by  the  Withlacoochee.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; the  soil 
is  fertile.  In  1850  it  produced  508  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
31,625  gallons  of  molasses.  The  quantity  of  sugar  w.as  the 
greatest  raised  in  any  county  of  the  State.  Pop.  8609,  of 
whom  3295  were  free,  and  5314  slaves. 

M.\RION.  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Alabaina,border- 
ing  on  the  Mississippi,  has  an  ai-ea  of  1180  square  miles.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Buttahatchie  River,  and  also  drained  by 
Sipsey  River.  The  surface  is  hilly ; the  soil  generally  fertil* . 
Capital,  Pikeville.  Pop.  11,182,  of  wdiom  9899  were  free,  and 
1283  slaves. 

MARION,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Mississippi,  borderin; 
on  Ijouisiana,  has  an  area  of  about  1570  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  Pearl  River,  (navigable  for  small  boats.)  The 
surface  is  undulating,  or  nearly  level ; the  soil  is  generally 
inferior.  Capital,  Columbia.  Pop.  4686,  of  whom  2501  w'ere 
free,  and  2185  slaves. 

M.\RION,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Arkansas,  bordering 
on  Missouri,  contains  700  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
White  River.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys. 
Extensive  lead-mines  are  found  in  the  county,  and  quarries 
of  beautiful  yellow  variegated  marble  on  the  western  bor- 
der. Capital,  Y’ellville.  Pop.  6192,  of  whom  5931  were  free, 
and  261  slaves. 

MARION,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Tennessee,  bordering 
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on  Georgiaand  Alabama;  area  estimated  at  700  square  miles, 
it  is  intersected  by  the  Tennessee  and  Sequatchie  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  traversed  by  high  ridges  connected  with  the 
Gumberland  Mountains.  Stoue-coal  is  found.  Capital,  Ja.s- 
per.  Poj).  6190,  of  %vhom  5512  were  free,  and  678  slaves. 

M.ARION,  a county  n3ar  the  centre  of  Kentucky,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  o60  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  River.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
hilly,  and  the  soil  mostly  fertile.  The  rock  which  underlies 
the  county  is  limestone.  Caiiital.  Lebanon.  Organized  in 
18;:4.  Pop.  12,593,  of  wbcm  9114  wore  free,  and  3479  slaves. 

MARION,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Ohio,  con- 
tains 360  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Scioto  and 
Oleutangy  Rivers.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  An  extensive  prairie  occupies  the  N.  part.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Rellefontaiue  and  Indiana  Rail- 
road. Oi’gauized  in  1824.  Capital,  Marion.  Pop.  15,490. 

MARION,  a county  in  the  centre  of  Indiana,  contains  420 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  W.  fork  of  White  River, 
and  by  Eagle  and  Fall  Creeks.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  Marion  county  is  the  most  populous  in  the 
state.  It  is  traversed  by  7 or  8 railroad  lines,  a more  par- 
ticular account  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
I\DiAX.\POLis,  the  capital.  Organized  in  1822.  Population 
39,855. 

MARION,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Illinois,  has 
an  area  of  530  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Skillett 
Fork  of  Little  Wabash  River,  and  by  crooked  and  other 
creeks.  The  county  includes  a part  of  the  Grand  Prairie. 
The  Central  Railroad  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad 
intersect  each  other  in  this  county.  Capital,  Salem.  Pop. 


12,739. 

Marion,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Missouri,  border- 
ing on  the  Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois, 
has  an  area  of  432  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
North  and  South  Fabius  Rivers,  and  by  the  North  Two 
River,  and  also  drained  by  South  Two  River.  The  surface 
consists  of  undulating  prairies,  and  forests  which  are  dis- 
tributed along  the  larger  streams.  The  prairies  have  a deep, 
rich  soil,  free  from  stones.  Bituminous  coal  and  saltpetre 
are  found  in  the  county,  and  limestone  and  freestone  are 
abundant.  This  county  is  intersected  by  the  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph  Railroad  which  extends  to  the  Missouri  Rivex*. 
Capital,  Palmyra.  Pop.  18,838,  of  whom  15,821  were  free, 
and  8017  slaves. 

MARION,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  576  square  miles.  The  River  Des  Moines  flows 
through  the  county,  receiving  the  Whitebreast  River  and 
English  Creek ; the  S.E.  part  is  traversed  by  Cedar  Creek. 
Extensive  prairies  occur  in  the  county.  The  soil  is  produc- 
Mve.  Stoue-coal  and  iron  abound  along  the  banks  of  Des 
Moines  River.  Settled  about  1843.  Capital,  Knoxville. 
Pop.  16,813. 

M.ARION,  a county  in  the  W.  pai-t  of  Oregon,  has  an  area 
estimated  at  1000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Cascade  I’.ange,  and  on  the  W.  by  M'illamette  River, 
and  i.s  drained  by  several  tributaries  of  that  sti'eam.  The 
soil  in  the  W.  part  is  very  fertile.  See  Api'KNDIX. 

.M.AIMON,  a post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine, 
about  88  miles  E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  203. 

MARION,  a township  of  Bristol  co.,  Massachusetts.  In- 
corporated in  1852. 

.MARION,  a post-office  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut. 

MARION,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co..  New 
York,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Lyons.  It  has  several  churches,  and 
manufactories  of  iron.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2033. 

MARION,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1628. 

MARION,  a township  of  Centi'e  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  661. 

MARION,  the  capital  of  Foi’est  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MARION,  a thriving  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, near  the  Franklin  Railroad,  51  miles  S.W.  of 
Harrisburg.  It  contains  2 stores  and  about  300  inhabitants. 

31 ARION,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1054. 

MARION,  a village  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania,  167  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg,  and  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Indiana,  has 
2 stores. 

•MARION,  a post-village,  capital  of  Smythe  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Middle  fork  of  Holston  River,  160  miles  by  railroad 
VV.S.W.  of  Lynchburg.  Pop.  445. 

MARION,  a post-village,  capital  of  McDowell  co.,  North 
Mrolina,  is  situated  a few  miles  K.  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  near 
he  source  of  Catawba  Biver,  about  220  miles  AV.  of  Raleigh. 

M.ARION,  a post-village,  capital  of  Twiggs  co..  Georgia,  35 
jxiles  S.S.W.  of  Milledgeville.  It  contains  a court-hou.se,  2 
storc.-i.  and  about  100  inhabitants. 

MARION,  a post-village,  capital  of  Perry  co.,  Alabama.  78 
miles  W.N.W  of  Montgomery.  It  is  the  seat  of  Howard 
College,  under  .he  direction  of  the  Baptists.  Marion  also 
has  2 fiouri.<hing  female  seminaries,  and  several  churches, 
ri'.re.e  newsjrajiers  are  published  here.  Pop.  1408. 

MARION,  a village  of  Carroll  co..  Mississippi,  on  the 
VazM  River,  about  90  miles  N.  of  .lackson.  Several  tbou- 
•^and  bales  of  cotton  are  shipped  here  in  steamboats. 

M.aRION.  a post-village,  capital  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Missis- 
sippi, 110  miles  E.  of  Jackson. 


MARION,  a post-office  of  Union  parish,  Louisiana. 

MARION,  a post-village,  capital  of  Angelina  co.,  Texas 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Angelina  River,  160  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Galveston. 

MARION,  a post-village,  capital  of  Crittenden  co.,  Arkan- 
sas, is  situated  on  the  road  from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock,  Ul 
miles  M'.N.AV,  of  the  former,  and  140  miles  E.  by  N.  of  tht 
latter. 

MARION,  a township  of  White  co.,  Arkansas. 

3IARION,  a post-village,  capital  of  Crittenden  co.,  Ken 
tucky,  about  230  miles  W.S.AV.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  a 
court-iiousej  and  over  100  inhabitants. 

MARION,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2120. 

MARION,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1674 

MARION,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  927. 

MARION,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1064. 

MARION,  a township  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  599. 

MARION,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  195. 

MARION,  a township  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1682. 

MARION,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township,  capital 
of  Marion  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana  Rail- 
road, 44  miles  N.  of  Columbus.  The  village  was  laid  out  in 
1821,  and  is  steadily  improving.  Marion  lias  a court- 
house, 5 churches,  a union  school,  and  3 banks.  Some  of 
these  are  fine  brick  buildings.  Two  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here.  Pop.  in  1850,  1311;  in  1864,  about  1600;  of 
the  township,  in  1860,  1844. 

MARION,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1848. 

MARION,  a township  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2092. 

MARION,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  793. 

MARION,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Livingston 
co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1010. 

MARION,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1358. 

MARION,  a floui-ishing  post-village,  capital  of  Gi’ant  co., 
Indiana  on  the  MississineAva  River,  68  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Indianapolis.  The  plank-road  from  Lagro  to  Andersontown 
passes  through  it.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rich  farming  coun- 
try. One  newspaper  is  publi.shed  here.  It  has  1 bank  and 
4 churches.  Pop.  in  1850,  703;  in  1860,  about  1400. 

MARION,  a township  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana.  P.1377. 

MARION,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  937. 

MARION,  a township  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
12.57. 

MARION,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana.  P.2628. 

MARION,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana.  Poj).  341. 

MARION,  a township  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1622 

MARION,  a township  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1424. 

MARION,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  837. 

MAPiION,  a village  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana,  on  Blue  River, 
and  on  the  railroad  from  Shelby  ville  to  Knightstown,  4 miles 
N.  of  Shelbyville. 

MARION,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Illinois. 

MARION,  a tOAvnshii)  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  992. 

MARION,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Williamson 
co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Main  Road  leading  N.  and  S.  through 
the  centre  of  the  state,  172  miles  S.  by  E.  fi’om  Springfield. 
Laid  out  in  1839. 

MARION,  a township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Missouri.  P.1252. 

MARION,  a post-village  of  Cole  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Jefferson 
City. 

MARION,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Linn  co.,  Iow,a, 
on  the  Dubuque  South  Western  R.R.  74  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Du- 
buque. It  has  1 national  bank  and  several  churches.  Pop. 
in  1860, 1421. 

MARION  AND  CROZET  ISLANDS.  See  Crozet  Islands. 

MARION  CITY,  a post-village  of  Marion  co..  Missouri,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  100  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson 
City. 

MARION  COURT  HOUSE,  capital  of  Marion  district. 
South  Carolina,  on  the  IVilmington  and  31auchester  Rail- 
road, 110  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbia.  It  is  .situated  in  a 
level  and  fertile  country,  in  which  cotton  and  rice  flourish. 
A new.spaper  is  published  here. 

MARION  YILLE,  a post-oifice  ofFore.st  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MARIOPOL,  ma-re-o'pol.  MAIilUPOL  or  JIARIOUPOL, 
md-ree-oo/pol,  written  also  MARIAPOL.  a town  of  Russia, 
government  and  140  miles  S.E.  of  Yekaterinoslav.  P.  4000. 

MARIOUT  or  31AR100T.  See  Mareotis. 

MARIPOCU,  m.d-re-po-koof.  a village  of  Bi-azil.  province 
and  35  miles  W.N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  a .small  river  of 
the  same  name.  Pop.  1800. 

MARIPOfS.4.  a river  of  Mariposa  co.,  California,  rises 
among  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  flow- 
ing in  a general  W.S. IV.  course,  falls  into  the  San  .loaquin. 

MARIPOSA,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  California,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  about  2000  S(piare  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  W.  by  Merced  county,  and  is  drained  by  San  Joa- 
quin River  and  its  tributaries,  the  3Iercede  and  Fresno,  and 
other  smaller  streams.  The  surface  in  the  E.  part  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Range.  Thousands 
of  wild  horses  are  found  in  this  county,  and  game  of  almost 
evei’y  kind  abounds.  The  finest  quality  of  marble  exists  on 
the  N.  fork  of  the  Mercede  and  elsewhere.  Various  kinds 
of  mineral  springs  are  found  in  diffexent  parts.  Gold  is 
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aonudaot  N jK  aud  licli  disooverifS  are  daily  made,  and  it 
ia  believed  that  Immense  deposits  of  irnld  lie  in  the  beds  of 
the  San  JoA'juii,,  Mercede,  and  other  rivers,  which  can  onlj' 
be  obtained  by  a heavy  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor. 
A great  variety  of  other  minerals  are  found  in  various  parts. 
The  gold  district  in  this  county  is  perhaps  50  miles  wide, 
and  extends  back  indefinitely  into  unexplored  regions. 
Capital,  Mariposa.  Pop.  in  1852,  8969 ; in  1860,  6243. 

MARIPOSA,  a po.st-town  of  Mariposa  co..  California,  on 
the  road  from  Sacramento  City  to  Los  Angeles,  and  on  the 
Mariposa  River.  See  Appendix. 

MARIPPI.  m.^-rip'pee,  a small  town  of  Brazil,  on  the 
Hiapuia.  about  40  miles  from  the  Amazon. 

M.ARIQUITA,  mi-re-kee/td.  a town  of  South  America. 
New  Granada,  department  of  Cundinamarca,  capital  of  a 
province,  10  miles  IV.  of  Honda. 

MAPJS^'^A.  a post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Hlinois,  40  miles 
S.E.  of  St.  Louis. 

MARISSUS  or  M ARISES.  See  M.vros. 

MARITIME  ALPS.  (anc.  Maritfimce  AVpes,)  the  name  of  a 
division  of  the  -Alps,  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa  westward  to  Monte  Viso.  near  the  sources  of  the  Po. 

-MARITI-MO,  ma-ree'te-mo,  or  MARIT'TIMO.  (anc.  m>eru 
or  Marit/ima.)  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  AV.  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  included  in  its  intendency  of  Trapani,  with  a 
castle  on  its  N.E.  coast.  Length  3^  miles;  breadth  2 miles. 

AI-A'KITS.  a post-office  of  Morrow  co..  Ohio. 

M-ARITZ-A  or  MARIZZA.  md-rit'sd.  (anc.  He^brus.)  the 
principal  river  of  Room-Elee.  European  Turkej',  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  province  is  comprised  in  its  basin,  rises  on 
the  N.E.  slope  of  Despoto-dagh.  Balkan,  fiows  S.E.  and  S.S.W., 
and  enters  the  -Egean  Sea.  opposite  Enos.  Length  260  miles. 

M-ARIUPUL.  a town  of  Russia.  See  M.^riopol. 

M-ARIZZ.A.  a river  of  Turkey.  See  M.tRiTZ.v. 

M-ARJOW.  mar'jow'.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Madras.  15  mile.s  N.  of  Ouore,  and  conjectured  to  be  the 
ancient  Musiris. 

M.ARK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

5I.ARKAII.  maR'kd,  a town  of  Africa,  in  lat.  1°  43'  N.,  Ion. 
44'^  53'  E.  Pop.  about  3000. 

MARK/BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

M-ARK.  DE.  dd  maRk.  a river  of  Holland,  rises  in  Belgium, 
assumes  the  name  of  Dintel,  and  enters  the  Voile  Rak,  after 
a cour.se  of  about  40  miles. 

M.ARKDORF.  mank'doRf.  a town  of  Germany,  Baden, 
circle  of  Lake,  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Constance.  Pop.  1476. 

M-ARK-DUREN.  a town  of  Prus.«ia.  See  Durex. 

MARKELO,  maR'kd-lo/.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of 
Overyssel,  15  miles  E.  of  Deventer.  Pop.  793. 

MARKEN.  maRfiten,  an  island  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Holland,  in  the  Zuyder-Zee,  10  miles  N.E.  of 
Amsterdam.  Pop.  733. 

MAR'KES-AN,  apost-village  of  Green  Lake  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  460.  See  Appendix. 

M-ARKET-DEEPING.  See  Deeping.  For  other  places 
with  the  prefix  Market,  not  under-mentioned,  refer  to  their 
additional  names. 

MAR/KET-HAR/BOROUGII,  a market- town  of  England, 
county  and  16^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Leicester,  on  the  AVelland, 
and  on  the  London  and  York  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851.  2325. 
It  has  a fine  Gothic  church,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
John  of  Gaunt.  It  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Sherard 
family. 

M-AR'KETHILL.  a market-town  of  Ireland,  LTster,  county 
and  6 miles  S.E.  of  -Armagh.  Pop.  1424.  It  ha.s  a neat  court- 
house and  jail,  and  a castellated  seat  of  Lord  Gosford,  who 
owns  the  town. 

MARKET-JEW,  England.  See  Mar.\zio-V. 

M-ARKET-O'A’ERTON,  a parDh  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

MARKET-STREET,  a division  of  the  pari.-h  of  AVymond- 
ham,  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

M-ARK^FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

MARKGRONINGEN,  (Markgrbningen,)  maRk'grbnfing- 
en,  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  6 miles  AV.N.W.  of  Ludwigsburg. 
Pop.  2759. 

M-ARKH.AM,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  York. 
20  miles  S.  of  Toronto.  It  contains  4 mills,  several  stores 
and  hotels.  Pop.  about  650. 

MARKHI-AM.  E.AST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

M-ARKH-AM’S,  a station  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Great  AVestern  Railroad,  40  miles  AV.S.AV.  of  Springfield. 

M-ARK/H.AM  ST-ATTON,  a post-office  of  Fauquier  co., 
Virginia. 

M.ARKllAM,  AA'EST.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

M-ARKINCH,  mar'kinch',  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland. 
CO.  of  Fife,  7 miles  N.  of  Kirkcaldy,  with  a station  on  the 
Edinburgh  and  Northern  Railway.  Near  it  are  Balgonie 
Ca.«tle  and  Balfour  House.  Pop.  in  1851,  5843. 

M.ARK'INGTUN,  a township  of  England,  co,  of  York, 
AAest  Riding. 

MARtKLE,  a post-office  of  Huntington  co.,  Indiana. 

MARKLESBURG,  marficelz-burg.  a village  of  Hunting- 
don CO..  I’enn.<ylvania.  about  100  miles  AV.  of  Harrisburg. 

M-ARKLISS.A.  maRk-li.sM.  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  42 
miles  AV.S.AV.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Queiss.  Pop.  1470. 
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MARKNEUKIRCIIEN,  maRk'noi'keeRK-en,  a town  of 
Saxony,  28  miles  S.S.AV.  ol  Zwickau.  Pop.  3094. 

M-ARKOBEL,  (Alarkubel.)  maR-kbffiel,  a village  of  Hesse 
Cassel.  province  and  near  Hanau  on  the  Kiibeisbach.  P.1280 

M-ARKOLDENDORF,  maR-koPden-doRf'.  a village  of  Han 
over,  on  the  Ilm.  which  separates  it  from  the  village  of 
Oldendorf.  21  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Gottingen.  Pop.  1134. 

M-ARKOA’ECZ.  a river  of  Huimarv.  See  AIarcovecz. 

MARKOVITCHI  or  MARKOAATTSCHl,  maR-ko-vitch/ee.  n 
market-town  of  Russia,  government  of  Muheelev,  22  mfies 
S.E.  of  Novo-Bielitza.  Pop.  1650. 

Al.ARKOA'K-A  or  M-ARKOAA  K-A,  maR-kovffid,  a market- 
town  of  Russia,  government  and  145  miles  S.  of  A'oronezL. 
Pop.  1200. 

MARK-RANST-ADT,  (Mark-Ranstadt.)  maRk'rJn'st^tt,  a 
small  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  7 miles  S.S.AV.  of  Leip- 
sic.  Pop.  1030. 

AIARKS'BOROUGH  or  MARKS/VILLE.  a post-vill.age  of 
Hardwick  tow-nship,  AA  arren  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the  left 
bank  of  Paulinskill  River,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Belvidere,  con- 
tains a church,  and  a cotton  factory. 

Al-ARKS/BURY,  a parish  of  F-ngland.  co.  of  Somerset. 

AI-ARK’S  CREEK,  of  Richmond  co..  North  Carolina,  flows 
into  Yadkin  River,  near  the  S.  boundary  of  the  state. 

ALARKS/H-ALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  2 miles 
AA’.N.AV.  of  Coggeshall. 

Al-ARK'STAY'  JUN  CATION,  is  a station  on  the  East  Counties 
Railway.  England,  between  Chelmsford  and  Colchester. 

M-ARKSTEFT.  maRk'st^ft,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Alain.  45  miles  AV.N.AA . of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  1310. 

AIARKSL’HL.  maak^sool.  a town  of  Saxe-AVeimar,  6 miles 
AA’.S.AV.  of  Ei.'-enach,  on  the  Suhl.  Pop.  1073. 

AI.ARKSA'ILLE,  New  Jersey.  See  A1.\rksborocgh. 

AI-ARKS^A’ILLE,  a postrvillage  of  Page  co.,  A'irginia,  100 
miles  N.AA'.  of  Richmond. 

AI.ARKSA’ILLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Avoyelles  parish, 
Louisiana,  aliout  4 miles  S.  of  Red  River,  and  255  miles 
AV.N.AV.  of  New  Orleans. 

MAKKT,  maRkt,  a German  word  signifying  ■‘market.” 
forming  a part  of  the  names  of  numerous  towns  and  villages 
of  Germany. 

AI-ARKT-BIB-ART.  maRkt  beeffiaRt.  a town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Ehe.  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  AVui-zburg.  Pop.  1100. 

ALARKT-BREIT,  inaRkt-brite,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Alain,  13  miles  S.E.  of  AA'Urzburg,  with  1990  inhabitants. 

AI-ARKT-BERGEL,  maRkt-bWGhel.  a market  town  of  Ba- 
varia. 14  miles  N.AA’.  of  Auspach.  Pop.  1400. 

Al.ARKT-ERLB-ACH.  a town  of  Bavaria.  See  Eri-b.\ch. 

AlAR/LAND-PE/TER’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

AIARLBOROUGH.  maiFb’ruh,  or  mawl'liro,  a parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  town  of  England,  co.  of  AVilts,  on 
the  Kennet,  here  crossed  by  several  bridges.  26  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Sali.-ibury.  and  10  miles  AV.  of  Hungerford.  Pop.  in  1851. 
5135.  It  has  numerous  antique  houses,  with  piazzas;  an 
old  Norman  chun  h.  grammar  .school,  founded  by  Edward 
A’l.;  a guild-hall  with  assembly-rooms,  vestiges  of  a castle, 
in  which  Henry  III.  held  the  parliament  which  enacted  the 
“ Statutes  of  Alalbridge.”  It  has  manufactures  of  rope  and 
sacking,  and  was  formerly  a great  thoroughfiire  on  the  Batl 
Road.  The  borough  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Com 
mons.  It  gave  the  title  of  Duke  to  Queen  Anne's  celebrated 
general,  and  now  to  the  family  of  Spenser-Chur'hhill.  In 
the  vicinity  is  Alarlborough.  or  Savernake  Forest,  12  miler 
in  circuit,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Alesbury,  and  the 
only  forest  in  the  kingdom  belonging  to  a subject. 

AlARL^BOROUGH,  a district  in  the  N.E.  part  of  South 
Carolina,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  50^ 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.AV,  by  the  Great 
Pedee,  and  drained  by  the  Little  Pedee  and  Crooked  Creek. 
Capital,  Bennettsville.  Pop.  in  I860,  12,434;  of  whom  5541 
were  free,  and  6893  slaves. 

AIARLBOROUGH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Che.shire 
CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Cheshire  Railroad,  about  43 
miles  AA’.S.AV.  of  Concord.  It  has  a paper-mill,  and  several 
manufactories  of  wooden  ware.  Pop.  915. 

AI-ARLBOROUGH,  a post-village  and  township  of  AA’ind- 
ham  co..  A’ermont.  on  the  Fitchburg  and  Bellow  s Falls  Kail 
road.  28  miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Bellow  s Falls.  Pop.  741. 

AIARLBOROUGH.  a po.st-town  ship  of  Aliddlesex  co..  Alas 
sachusetts.  intersected  by  the  Lancaster  and  .Sterling  Brand 
Railroad.  34  miles  AV.  of  Boston.  The  boot  and  shoe  busi 
ness  employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  5911. 

M-ARLBOROUGH,  a post-township  of  Hartford  co..  Con 
necticut,  about  17  miles  S.E.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  682. 

AI-ARLBOROUGH.  a po.st-village  and  township  of  U1  del 
co..  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  village  is  sifuate< 
on  Oldmanskill.  near  the  Hud.son.  about  SO  miles  S.  of  A1 
bany.  It  has  3 or  4 churches,  and  manufactories  of  papei 
and  wool.  Pop.  of  township,  2776. 

MARLBOROUGH,  a post-township  of  Monmouth  co.,  N «w 
Jersey.  Pop.  2u83. 

AI-ARLBOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

ALARLBOROUGH,  a township  of  Montgomery  eo.,  Pei'n- 
eylvania.  Pop.  1332. 
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MARLBOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Pitt  co.,  North  Carolina. 

MARLBOROUGH,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  512. 

MARLBOROUGH,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Stark 
CO..  Ohio;  lias  a union  school.  Pop. 2270. 

MARLBOROUGH  COURT  HOUSK.  Sue  Bennettsville. 

MARLBOROUGH  DEPOT,  a post-villa<;e  of  Cheshire  co., 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Chester  Railroad,  about  45  miles 
VV.S  W.  of  Concord. 

MARI7BR00K,  a post-office  of  Hempstead  co.,  Arkansas. 

MARL'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MARLE.  maRl,  (L.  Marm.)  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Aisne,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Laou.  Pop.  in  1852.  2080. 

MARLENHEIM.  maR/len-hime\  (Fr.  pron.  inaR'l^n'&m',')  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  12  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  1789. 

MARLES/FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

MAR'LEY’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co..  North 
Carolina. 

MARLFIELD,  or  ABBEY,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tip- 
perary, 2 miles  W.S.W.  of  Clonmel.  Pop.  998. 

MARfLIN,  a post-office  of  Falls  co.,  Texas. 

MARLIN  BOTTOM,  a post-office  of  Pocahontas  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

MAIPLINGFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MAR'LIN’S  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Pickens  district. 
South  Carolina. 

MATPLOES,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

MARLOW.  maRdov.  a town  of  .Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  18 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Ro.stock.  Pop.  1391. 

MARLOW,  mar^lo,  a post-village  and  township  of  Che.shire 
co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Ashuelot  River,  about  38  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Concord.  It  has  manufactories  of  rakes,  shoe- 
pegs,  wooden  ware,  and  starch.  Pop.  813. 

MARLOW,  GREAT,  a parliamentary  borough,  town,  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks,  on  the  Thames,  here 
crossed  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge,  5 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Maidenhead.  Pop.  of  borough,  in  1851,  6523.  It  has  many 
good  houses,  a hand.some  town-hall,  and  church,  with  some 
manufixctories  of  silk,  lace,  and  paper.  It  sends  2 members 
to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 

MARLOW,  LITTLE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

MARLOW’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co..  Texas. 

MARLTON,  a tiouri.shing  post-village  in  Evesham  town- 
ship, Burlington  co..  New  Jersey,  about  9 miles  S.S.W.  of 
Mount  Holly. 

:MARLY-LE-R0I,  maR'lee/-leh-Rwd.  a village  of  France, 
Jepartment  of  Seiue-et-Oise.  *4  miles  N.  of  Versailles,  on  the 
Seine,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Louis  XIV..  and  for  the 
hydraulic  works  which  he  planned  to  convey  water  to  Ver- 
sailles. Pop.  in  1852.  2086. 

MARMAGNE,  maR'mifP.  a village  of  France,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  NeA^ers.  6 miles  N.  of  Bourges. 

MARMANDE,  maR'm6^'d^  (L.  Marmanda.)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne.  on  the  Garonne,  here 
crossed  by  a one-arched  bridge,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Agen.  Pop. 
in  1852,  83.36.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  an  esplanade 
planted  with  trees,  and  ornamented  with  fountains.  Princi- 
pal edifices,  the  new  toivn-hall,  court-house,  and  communal 
college.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  ivoollen  cloths, 
and  a small  port  for  steamboats  which  ply  daily  to  Bor- 
deaux. 

MARMANHAC.  maR'm^n'ak/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Cantal,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Aurillac,  with  a chapel 
cut  out  of  the  rock.  Pop.  2000. 

MARMARA.  SEA  OF.  See  M.armor.v. 

MARMARAS,  MARMARASS.  maR'mi-r^ss',  or  MARMO- 
RIGE,  maR'mo-reece^  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  Anatolia.  S.W. 
coast,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Marmara's.  27  miles  N.  of 
Rhodes,  and  included  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  island, 
to  which  it  furnishes  provisions  and  live  stock.  It  has  al.so 
aji  export  trade  in  timber,  valonea,  turpentine,  honey.  Avax. 
leeches.  &c.  Near  it  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient  P/iys- 
cu!t. — Cape  Marmaras  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  lat  36° 
42'  40"  N..  Ion.  28°  20'  E. 

M.\RM.\ROS.  maR'mrh'rosh/.  a county  of  Hungary,  cir- 
cle of  Thither  Theiss.  Szigeth  is  the  capital.  Pop.  170.000. 

MARMENOR.  maR-mA-noR/.  a lagoon  of  Spain,  province  of 
Murcia,  extending  N.  from  Cape  Palos  about  14  miles;  greatest 
breadth  about  6 miles:  separated  from  the  Mediterranean 
by  a sijndbank.  about  500  yards  broad. 

IMARMIROLO,  maR-me-rodo,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
6 miles  N.W.  of  Mantua,  with  ruins  of  a palace  built  in  1480. 
Pop.  2316. 

MAR'MITON,  a small  river  of  Missouri,  rises  in  the 
t«£tern  part  of  Kansas,  and  floAving  eastward  into  Bates 
CO.,  in  Missouri,  unites  with  the  Little  Osage  a few  miles 
from  il.s  mouth. 

MARMOLEJ  or  MARMOLEXO,  maR-mo-lA/no,  a village 
•)f  Spain,  province  and  23  miles  N.W.  of  Jaen,  on  the  Guadal- 
quivir. Pop.  2020. 

MAR/MORA  orMAlPMARA.  a large  village  of  Asia  Minor, 
Amitoli.-i.  56  miles  E.N.E.  of  Smyrna. 

M.\.RMORAi  LA,  lA  maRffiio-ra.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
■states.  22  miles  from  Coni.  Pop.  1167. 


MARMORA.  mar^mo-r,TL.*  or  ^TARMAR.\.  (nu  ./n.a  cm,) 
SEA  OF.  (anc.  PrdjvmOisi.)  is  situated  between  Korope  and 
Asia,  communicating  with  the  Grecian  Archipr 'ago  by  the 
strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  Avith  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
Bosporms.  Its  extreme  length  is  abovi!  ICO  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth  near  50  miles.  This  .sea  receives  its  appella- 
tion from  Marmora,  (anc.  PmconrieJms.)  a small  island 
towards  its  Avestern  extremity,  lat.  40°  36'  N.,  Ion.  27°  35'  E.^ 
Avhich  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries, 
Avhence  it  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name;  marmor  On  tUe 
plural  marmora)  being  the  Latin  word  for  “marble.” 

MARMORA,  an  island  of  Turkey.  See  preceding  article. 

MARCMORA,  a post-village  of  Canada  We.^t,  32miles  S.S.W 
of  Belleville,  and  82  miles  from  Kingston.  Pop.  about  200 

MARMORE,  a river  of  Bolivia.  See  Majiore. 

MAinrORICE.  See  .Marmar.as. 

M A RMOUTIER.  maR'moo'te-.a/.  (Ger.  Mawr-n>.  vnMer.  mflw' 
er-miin'ster;  L.  Maidri  Maniixti'h-iiim.)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Bas-Rhin.  17  miles  N.tV.  of  Strasbourg,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Vo.sges  Mountains.  Pop.  in  1852.  2489. 

MARNE,  maRn,  (anc.  MaVrimu,')  a river  of  France,  rises 
S.  of  Langres.  passes  St.  Didier.  (Avhere  it  becomes  navig.able,) 
and  joins  the  Seine  on  the  right  at  Charenton.  Chief  afflu- 
ents on  the  left.  Petit  and  Grand  Morin:  on  the  right, 
Ornain  and  Ourcq.  Length  210  miles. 

]MAKNE,  a department  in  the  N.E.  part  of  France,  formed  oi 
part  of  the  old  province  Champagne.  Area  31 16  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1861,  385,498.  Chief  rWers.  the  Marne  and  the  Seine. 
A great  part  of  the  department  is  cotnprised  in  the  district 
formerly  called  Champagne-Pouilleuse.  Its  sandy  jdains.  for 
merly  naked,  have  been  lately  planted  Avith  Scotch  i)incs 
Grain  is  raised  more  than  necessary  for  consumption.  The 
vine  forms  the  principal  produce  of  the  department:  the 
chief  minerals  are  mill-stones.  The  department  is  diA  ided 
into  the  arrondissements  of  Ch.alons.  Epernay.  Reinis.  Sainte- 
MenehoAild,  and  Vitry-le-Francais.  Capital.  Chalon.s-sur-^Ier. 

MARNE.  maR/neh.  a village  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Hoi 
stein.  South  Ditmarsch.  Pop.  1300. 

MARNHIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

MARN'HULL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

MARNOCII,  martnoK.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Banff 

MARIVA.  a station  of  Macon  co..  Illinois,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  11  miles  N.  of  Decatur. 

MAROCCO.  See  Morocco. 

MAROILLES.  m^'rAv.^It  a village  of  France,  departmenl 
of  Nord,  on  the  railAvay  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  22  miles  S ot 
Paris.  Pop.  in  1852.  2171. 

MAROLLES  LES  BRAUX,  maVolP  l.i  bro,  a town  ol 
France,  department  of  Sarthe,  arrondissement  of  Mamers. 
Pop.  in  1852.  2138. 

MAROMME.  md'romm/.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-Inferieure.  3 miles  N.W.  of  Rouen,  Avith  a station  on 
the  railAvay  to  Dieppe.  Pop.  in  1852.  2933. 

MARONI.  a river  of  South  America.  See  M.aroaa'yne. 

’MARONNE.  LA.  1^  mi'ronnt  a river  of  France,  joins  thf, 
Dordogne,  after  a W.  course  of  about  44  miles. 

MAROOT,  m^'root-'.  a fortified  town  of  India,  64  miles  E. 
of  BhAvalpoor.  It  is  a considerable  mart  for  grain,  and  a 
garrison  station. 

MARORE,  md-ro'ri,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  2 miles 
S.  E.  of  Parma.  Pop.  1206. 

MAROS,  mdr'osh',  or  MAROSCH.  mjl/ro.sh',  (anc.  Marisu» 
or  Maris^sus^  a river  of  Transylvania,  rises  near  the  frontier 
of  Moldavia,  flows  W.,  and  joins  the  Theiss,  opposite  Szegedin ; 
length  estimated  at  400  miles.  Affluents,  the  Kokel  and 
Strahl. 

IMAROS,  mS^roce.  a seaport  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Corunna,  30  miles  W.  of  Santiago,  on  the  N.  side  of  a bay  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  an  important  fi.shing  station,  and  con- 
tains a custom-house.  Pop.  4792. 

MAROS-BOGAT,  mCr'o.sh'  bo'gdP.  a village  of  Austria, 
Transylvania,  co.  of  Thorenburg.  Pop.  1289. 

MAROS-BRETTYE,  mor'osh/  br^Pyi',  a village  of  Aus- 
tria. Transylvania,  co  of  Ilunyad.  Pop.  809, 

MAROSCH.  See  M.aros. 

MAROS,  NAGY,  nddj  mor'osh',  or  GROSS-MAROSCH, 
groce-ni3'rosh,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube.  22  miles  N.N.tV.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  2597. 

IMAROSTICA,  mi-rosRe-kS,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  15 
miles  N.E.  of  Vicenza.  Pop.  3000.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  manufactories  of  straw  hats. 

MAROS-U.T-VAR-ALSO.  moh'rosh'-ooVv|RL3rsho',  a mar- 
ket-town of  Austria,  on  the  Maros,  26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Karls- 
burg.  Pop.  1900. 

MAROS-U.T-VAR-FELSO.  moh'rosh'-oo'e-v3RLf  Jl'shii^,  a 
village  of  Austria,  co.  of  Nieder-Wi-is-enburg.  Pop.  372. 

MAROS-VASARIIELY,  mOh'rosh' Ari'shaR'heP.  (anc.  Jgrn- 
pnlix  ?)  a town  of  Transylvania,  cat  ital  of  the  Maroser  Stuhl, 
on  the  Maros,  in  a beautiful  and  fertiPe  district,  54  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Hermannstadt.  It  is  fortified,  and  generally  well 
built;  contains  five  churches,  a gymnasium,  .seminary,  col- 
lege, a library  of  60,000  volume.s.  and  a good  cabinet  of 


* “ And  yon  and  I may  chance  ere  morning  rise 

To  find  our  way  to  Marmora  without  boat.s.” — Byrov. 
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mi u»: Tills.  Not  f:;:*  from  the  town  is  a strong  castle,  in  which 
a /arrison  is  .statknod.  Pop.  10,000. 

■M  AltO'l’II-AKAN  /OS . moh'rokuh'rln'yosh/  (SlavonieA/i)r- 
atowuof  Il.'i'gary,  co.  of  Bars,  13  miles  N.E.  of 
Neutra.  Pop.  1900. 

liAirOWNV.  a pai'sh  a'  the  Isle  of  Man,  6^  miles  IV.N.W. 
of  Douglas.  Pop.  13.' 8. 

MAIIOWYNK.  LiiViO-\’.’n^  mi'ro-wPneh,  or  MAllONI, 
mi-ro-nee',  a river  of  /..r  \h  America,  forms  the  limit  be- 
tween Dutch  and  FrencL  liana.  Length  400  miles. 

M.ill'PLE,  a chapelry  of  1 agland,  co.  of  Cheshire.  4|  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Stockport,  with  a l ;ation  on  the  railway  thence  to 
Macclesfield. 

MARtl'Lii,  a post-township  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
12  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  916. 

M.IRPOD,  maa'pod^  or  M .'.RIAPOD,  m^-reetd-pod,  a vil- 
lage of  Austria,  Transylvania,  ircle  of,  and  East  from  Iler- 
uiannstadt.  Pop.  1096. 

MARQUAIN,  maR'kiNs',  a Tillage  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Hainaut,  29  miles  N.W.  of  flons.  Pop.JlSO. 

M.4.RQUESAS.  inaR-kA^sd.s,  (or  MEXD.\N.\,  mdn-ddntyd.) 
ISLANDS,  (Fr.  Le.s  Marquises,  lA  man'kee//,)  a group  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  hit.  8°  and  11°  S.,  and  aliout  Ion.  140° 
W.,  comprising  13  islands,  theprincipal  being  Nookaheeva,  70 
miles  in  circuit,  vlstimated  population  of  the  group,  from 
15,000  to  20.000.  Ihecc  asts  are  generally  inacce.ssible.  rising 
from  the  vater  like  w ills.  The  surfiice  is  mountainous,  but 
in  the  interior  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  pulse,  cocoiv 
nuts,  yams,  bamboos,  wild  cotton,  and  sugar-cane.  The 
inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  superior  in  bodily  endowments 
to  these  of  many  other  island  groups  in  the  Pacific,  but  also 
less  civilized:  they  exchange  live  stock  and  vegetables  in 
return  for  muskets,  ammunition,  and  tobacco.  Resolution 
Bay  in  Tahuata.  and  Port  .larvis  in  Roapoa,  are  the  best 
ha  bors  in  these  islands.  The  Marquesas  were  discovered  in 
1595,  by  Alonzo  Mendaha  de  Neyva.  They  w’ere  subsequently 
visited  and  described  by  Cook  and  the  Forsters,  in  1774, 
when  Hood's  Island  was  added  to  the  group.  In  1791  three 
more  w'ere  discovered  by  Captain  Ingraham,  an  American 
navigator,  and  were  named  IVashington  Islands.  In  1842. 
‘'hey  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  France. 

MARQUETTE,  mar'ltott',  a newly  formed  county  of  Michi- 
gan, in  the  W.  part  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  contains  about 
3600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Michigamig 
River.  The  surface  is  mostly  covered  wdth  forests  of  pine. 
The  underlying  rocks  are  granite  and  limestone.  Extensive 
u;ms  ui  iron  are  found  in  the  county.  Population  2821.  See 
AI'PEXDIX. 

MARQUETTE,  a county  near  the  centre  of  IVisconsin, 
lontaius  450  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Neenah 
or  Fox  River,  and  contains  several  small  lakes.  The  surface 
is  partly  occupied  by  prairies;  the  soil  is  good.  The  prin- 
cipal rock  is  sandstone.  Oi-ganized  in  1844.  Capital,  Mon- 
tello.  Named  in  honor  of  M.  Marquette,  one  of  the  first 
explorers  of  this  region.  Pop.  8233. 

SiARQUETTE,  a village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Indiana,  on  Little 
Indian  Creek. 

MARQUETTE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Marquette  co., 
Michigan,  on  Lake  Superior.  Pop.  1661. 

MARQUETTE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Green 
Lake  co.,  Wisconsin,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  S.  shore 
of  Puckaw'a  Lake,  an  expansion  of  Neenah  River,  about  50 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  476. 

MARQUINA,  maR-kee^ni,  a small  town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Biscay,  15  miles  E.  of  Bilbao.  Pop.  1132. 

MARQUISE,  maR'keezt,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Boulogne.  Pop.  in  1852,  2709. 

MARR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

MARR,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MARR,  a township  in  Posey  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1319. 

MARRABOO,  MARRABOU  or  MARRABU.  mar-i-a-boo/,  a 

walled  town  of  "West  Africa,  state  of  Bambarra,  on  the 
Joliba,  120  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sego. 

MARRADI,  maR-RlMee,  a village  of  Tuscany,  N.  of  the 
Apennine.s.  28  miles  N.E.  of  Florence.  Pop.  1300. 

MARRAII,  martrd,  a town  of  Syria,  pashalic  and  28  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Damascus,  with  some  good  edifices,  now  in  decay. 

MARRAII,  a town  of  Syria,  pashalic  and  43  miles  S.E.  of 
Aleppo. 

MARRATXI.  maR-R^t/Hee,  a town  of  Spain,  on  the  island 
of  Majorca.  5 miles  N.E.  of  Palma.  Pop.  1636. 

M.\BtRICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

MAR/RIOTTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Howard  co.,  Maryland. 

M.\.RtROS.  a parish  of  IV ales.  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

M.\RM101VB0NE,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co.,  Tennessee. 

MARROWBONE,  a post-office,  Cumberland  co.,  Kentucky. 

MARRUBIO.  maR-Rootbe-o,  a village  on  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  near  the  shores  of  the  large  lagoon  of  Sassa.  P.  1016. 

MARRUECO  and  .MARRUECOS.  See  .Morocco. 

MARRUM,  mdafiium,  or  MERRUM,  m&R/Rum,  a village  of 
the  Netherlands,  Frie.sland,  9 miles  N.  of  Leeuwarden.  P.  935. 

M.\RS.  a post-office  of  Bibb  co..  Alabama. 

MARS. \C.  inaR'sdkk  a town  of  France,  department  of  Puy- 
de-Dome.  37  miles  S.E.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  in  1852.  2121. 

MARS.VGLI  A.  maR-sdl/yd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
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division  of  Coni,  E.N.E.  of  Mondovi.  The  French,  in  1693, 
here  defeated  the  Savoyards,  and  took  their  duko,  Vittorio 
Amedeo  II.,  prisoner.  Pop.  952. 

MARSAL,  maR'sdP,  a town  of  France,  department  ot 
Meurthe,  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Cluiteau-Salim.,  formerly  fortified. 

MARSALA,  maR-sd/ld,  (ane.  Lilyboe/um'}  a fortified  .seaport 
city  of  Sicily,  on  its  W.  coast,  intendency  and  16  milet  S.S  IV. 
of  Trapani.  It  is  enclosed  by  bastioned  walls,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  several  convents  and  abbeys,  a gymnasium,  large 
cavalry  barracks,  an  old  castle,  and  a curious  vibrating 
bell-tower.  Its  ancient  port  w'as  filled  up  in  1580  by  Don 
.lohn  of  .-lustria,  to  prevent  its  becoming  useful  to  corsairs; 
and  the  new'  port,  about  1 mile  S.,  bounded  by  a mole,  is 
adapted  only  for  small  vessels.  The  principal  importance 
of  Marsala  is  due  to  its  wine  trade,  which  has  grown  up 
within  the  present  century,  and  in  which  many  English 
houses  are  now  engaged.  The  district  is  estimated  to  yield 
annually  about  30,000  pipes  of  wine,  of  w'hich  two-thirds  are 
exported.  JIarsala  also  exports  corn,  cattle,  oil,  salt,  and 
soda,  in  small  quantities.  Vlarsala,  under  the  name  of 
Lilybueum,  w'as  the  chief  fortress  of  the  Carthaginians,  in 
Sicily,  and  figures  much  in  the  wars  between  them  and  the 
Romans.  Pop.  17,732. 

MARSAN,  Le.  leh  maR'sfiNc/,  a district  of  France,  which 
formed  the  E.  part  of  La  Chalosse,  and  belonged  to  the  for- 
mer province  of  Gascony,  It  now  forms  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Landes. 

MARSBERG,  maRSto^RG,  OBER,o/ber,  and  Nieder,  nee'der, 
(the  latter  is  called  also  STADTBERGE,  stdtCbeRo-eh,)  two 
contiguous  towns  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  33  miles  E.  of 
Arn.sberg.  United  pop.  3448. 

MARS  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Marion  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

MARSCIIENDORF,  maR/shen-doRC,  (Bohemian  Marcssow, 
md-r§s-sov/,)  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  and  33  miles  N.  of 
Kdniggriitz,  in  a valley  on  the  Aupa.  Pop.  1248. 

MARSCIANO,  maR-shd/no,  a small  town  of  Central  Italy, 
in  Umbri  I.  14  miles  S.W.  of  Perugia.  Pop.  2400. 

MARS/DEN,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

MARSDEN,  GREAT,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  lAn- 
ca  ster. 

MARSDEN,  LITTLE,  a township  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Lancaster. 

MARS-DIEl’,  maRs  de-§p/,  a strait  in  Holland,  .separating 
the  island  of  Texel  from  the  main  land,  2 miles  across,  and 
the  principal  entrance  from  the  W.  into  the  Zuyder-Zeo. 
The  towm  of  Holder  is  on  its  S.  shore. 

M.ARSEILLAN,  maR'sa'yfixc^  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Herault,  15  miles  E.  of  Beziers,  on  the  lagoon 
of  Thau,  where  it  has  a small  haven;  near  it  are  .salt  pans. 
Pop.  3534. 

MAJtSEILLES.  mar-sdlz,  (Fr.  Marseille.,  maR'sdl/ or  maa'- 
sd/ye;  It.  Massiglia,  mds-seePyd;  Sp.  Marsella,  mdR-sdPyd; 
L.  MassiUia : Gr.  MacrtraAia,  Mussalia.)  a famous  city  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Bouches-du-RhOne, 
and  the  most  important  seaport  of  the  empii’e,  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  a finely-sheltered  bay  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons,  formed  by  the  Mediteranean,  about  200  miles 
S.  by  E of  Lyons,  and  420  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris;  lat. 
(observatory)  43°  17'  48"  N.,  Ion.  6°  22'  15"  E.  The  city 
is  built  on  the  acclivity  and  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  around 
Avhich  a semicircular  chain  of  loftier  hills  rises  at  a short 
distance,  leaving  the  view  open  to  the  sea.  It  is  divided 
into  the  old  towm  on  the  W..  and  the  new  towm  on  the  E. 
The  site  of  the  former  is  very  uneven;  the  streets  are  nar- 
row and  irregular,  and  the  houses  which  line  them  are  of 
great  height.  The  new  towm.  on  the  opposite  side,  is  traversed 
from  N.  to  S.  by  a long  and  splendid  thoroughfare,  commenc- 
ing at  the  Aix  gate,  and  terminating  at  the  Place  Castellane. 
Almost  all  the  other  streets  are  spacious,  and  lined  with 
handsome  houses.  Between  the  old  and  new  towns  is  a 
street,  or  promenade,  called  the  Grand  Cours.  planted  w’ith 
a double  row  of  trees,  adorned  with  tine  fountain.*,  and  boi’- 
dered  Avith  many  elegant  mansions.  Marseilles  is  not  rich 
in  public  edifices.  The  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the 
Church  of  La  Major,  the  oldest  in  the  toivn,  and  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a temple  of  Diana;  the  Church  of  St. 
Victor,  also  of  great  antiquity,  and  originally  consisting 
of  a grotto,  or  cavern,  in  Avhich  the  first  Christians  Avere 
accustomed  to  meet  in  secret  for  Avor.*hip,  and  to  bury  the 
bodies  of  their  martyrs;  the  lofty  belfry,  all  that  the  revo- 
lution of  1793  has  alloAved  to  remain  of  the  once  beautiful 
Gothic  Church  of  the  Accoules;  the  Church  of  Chartreui, 
situated  Avitliout  the  toAvn,  but  unque.stionahly  the  finest 
of  which  it  can  lioast;  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a heavy  building, 
overloaded  Avith  tasteless  ornaments;  the  1‘refecture.  a large 
edifice,  snrroundcd  by  a Avell-laid-out  garden;  the  Museum, 
Observatory,  Library,  and  two  theatres.  Notice  is  also  due 
to  the  triumphal  arch,  on  the  side  of  .\ix,  and  the  spacious 
and  Avell-constructed  quays.  Avith  their  commodious  ware- 
houses. There  is  a beautiful  fountain  in  the  Place  Royal,  and 
many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  supply  of 
water  derived  from  these  has  recently  been  increasud  by  tbe 
construction  of  an  aiiueduct  conDe\’ting  Avith  the  Durance 
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Jlnrseilles  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  possesses  a court  of 
first  jurisdiction,  a Court  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an 
Exchange,  a Jvoyal  Naval  Observatory,  a Maritime  Syndi- 
cate. a .Mint,  an  Academy  of  Sciences  Jielle.s-lettres  and  Arts, 
an  Athemeum.  a Itoyal  Medical  Society,  a Society  of  Phar- 
macy, a Statistical  Society,  an  Agricultural  Society,  a first- 
cla.ss  School  of  Hydrography,  a Uoyal  College,  with  a library 
of  45,000  volumes,  a secondary  School  of  .Medicine,  a Special 
School  of  Design,  a Speci.al  School  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce. a Special  School  of  Music,  a Diocesan  Seminary,  a 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  a Cabinet  of  History,  an  extensive 
Public  Library,  a Museum  of  Paintings  and  Antiquities, 
with  perhaps  the  largest  collection  in  France  after  those  of 
Paris,  and  a Uoyal  Botanic  Garden,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
empire.  It  has  also  numerous  benevolent  institutions,  and 
its  Lazaretto  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  manufactures  of  Marseilles  are  various  and  exten- 
sive. The  principal  articles  produced  are  soap,  soda,  and 
other  chemical  products,  bonnets,  shoes,  perfumery,  tobacco, 
olive  oil,  and  liquors;  besides  w’hich  there  are  also  tanneries, 
and  sugar,  sulphur  and  salt  retiueries. 

The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  France.  It  is  per- 
fectly .secure  in  all  weathers,  and  possesses  anchorage  for 
1200  vessels  in  from  18  to  24  feet  of  water.  It  is  strongly 
defended  by  two  forts,  viz.,  the  Tower  of  St.  John,  on  the. 
N.,  and  the  Fort  of  St.  Nicolas,  on  the  S.  Near  this  fort 
a new  wet-dock,  called  Port  de  la  Joliette,  measuring  500 
yards  by  400,  has  recently  been  formed.  With  respect  to  the 
amount  of  tonnage  owned,  Marseilles  holds  the  first  rank 
in  the  empire.  Its  foreign  commerce  exceeds  that  of  every 
other  port  in  France,  and  its  coast  trade  is  only  surpassed 
by  that  of  Bordeaux.  The  number  of  trips  made  by  vessels 
employed  in  the  coa.st  trade,  in  1852,  was  3514.  The  total 
amount  of  merchandise  received  coa.stwise  at  the  242  ports 
of  France  during  the  j'ear,  is  represented  by  2,544,785  tons, 
of  which  272,135  tons  were  landed  at  Bordeaux,  188,717  at 
Marseilles,  and  154,577  at  Cette.  The  receipts  at  the  custom- 
house of  Marseilles  in  1848  amounted  to  $4,514,062,  and  in 
1840  to  $5,814,850.  Its  commerce  in  the  wines  and  fruits  of 
the  south,  in  cork  and  anchovies,  has  flourished  for  24  cen- 
turies, and  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Marseilles  is  the  great  point  of  debarkation  of  passengers 
for  the  various  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  communi- 
cates by  regular  lines  of  steam-packets  with  Ajaccio  and 
Biistia  in  Corsica,  with  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
Najiles  in  Italy,  with  Me.ssina  in  Sicily,  with  Malta,  Alex- 
andria, Beyroot,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Athens;  also 
with  Algeria  through  three  separate  lines,  one  to  Algiers, 
passage  in  45  hours,  another  to  Stora,  passage  55  hours,  and 
"he  third  to  Gran,  passage  65  hours;  besides  which  it  has 
regular  steam  communication  with  Barcelona,  Valencia. 
Almeria,  Malaga,  and  Cadiz,  in  Spain.  Railways  connect 
Marseilles  with  Avignon,  Alais,  Montpellier,  and  Cette,  be- 
sides which  a great  route  is  in  progress,  by  which,  when 
completed,  railway  communication  will  be  opened  through 
the  heart  of  the  empire,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
English  Channel. 

Marseilles,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  about  600  B.c.,  served 
as  a refuge  for  them  from  the  vengeance  of  Cyrus.  Its  pro- 
gress for  centuries  was  rapid,  and  almost  without  interrup- 
tion. It  .soon  became  the  entrepot  for  all  the  surrounding 
muntries,  founded  many  colonies. was  celebrated  for  the  culti- 
vation of  letters  and  arts,  preserved  for  a lime  its  liberty  un- 
der the  Romans,  and  often  acted  as  an  independent  republic. 
Having  taken  the  part  of  Pompey  in  the  great  contest  for 
supremacy  between  him  and  Ca'sar,  it  was  be.sieged  by  the 
latter,  and,  being  taken,  was  deprived  of  all  its  peculiar 
privileges.  On  the  decline  of  the  Boman  Empire,  it  became 
a prey  to  the  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  Franks.  In  735  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  who  completely  destroyed 
all  the  ancient  monuments  which  previous  barbarians  had 
spared.  In  the  10th  century  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Counts  of  Provence,  and  continued  for  some  centuries 
after  to  follow  the  Ibrtunes  of  that  bouse.  Louis  XT.  united 
it  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1481.  It  sulfered  severe  ravages 
from  the  plague,  in  1720.  It  was  the  birthqflace  of  the 
astronomer  Pytheas,  the  preacher  Mascaron,  and  the  sculp- 
tor Puget.  Pop.  in  1862,  260,910.— Adj.  and  inbab.  Marseil- 
lais, or  Marskillols,  maR'sul'ycV,  or  inaR's.i'ya/;  feminine, 
Marseillaise,  maR'sdl'yAz/;  and  Massilian,  mas-siPe-an, 
when  the  ancient  town  is  referred  to. 

MARSEILLES,  mar-sailzL  a thriving  post-village  and 
township  of  IVyandot  co.,  Ohio,  about  60  miles  N.N.W,  of 
Columbus.  Pop.  near  300 ; of  the  township,  693. 

.MARSEILLES,  a post-village  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana,  1.36 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

.MARSEILLES,  a pr.st-village  of  La  Salle  co,  Illinois,  on 
the  Illinois  River  end  Canal,  76  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

M.\RSELLA.  a city  of  France.  See  Marseilles. 

MARSH,  a post-office  of  Chester  eo..  Pennsylvania. 

MARSH  CHAP/EL,  pari.Mi  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

MARSH  GIB'BON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

M AR'SHALL,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  W.  Virginia,  bor- 
dering on  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  has  an  area  of  al/ont  230 
square  miles.  The  Ohio  River  w^ashes  its  \V.  border,  and 


Fishing  and  Grave  Creeks  flow'  through  tne  county.  Ttw 
surface  is  diversified;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Baltimort'  and 
Ohio  Railroad  has  been  opened  through  this  '’ounty.  Stone- 
coal  and  water-power  are  abundant.  Formed  in  1835,  and 
named  in  honor  of  .John  Marshall,  late  Chief  .Fustice  of  the 
United  States.  Capital,  Elizabethtown.  Pop.  12,997,  of 
whom  12,968  were  free,  and  29  slaves. 

MARSHALL,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Alabama  ha, 
an  area  of  677  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Teniir-ssei 
River,  (navigable  by  steamboats,)  and  Paint  Rock  River  flowv 
along  its  N.W.  bord'^r.  The  surface  is  traversed  by  mountain 
ridges  connected  with  the  Appalachian  system.  The  soil  it 
generally  fertile.  The  plank-road  extending  from  M'elumpka 
to  the  Tennessee  River  has  its  northern  terminus  in  this 
county.  Capital,  Warrenton.  Pop.  11,472,  of  whom  9651 
were  free. 

MARSHALL,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Mississippi,  bor- 
dering on  Tennessee,  has  an  area  of  about  860  s((Uiire  miles 
It  is  watered  by  the  Tallahatchie,  Tippah,  and  Coldwater 
Rivers.  The  surface  is  finely  diversified  by  gentle  unduha- 
tion.s.  The  soil  is  fertile.  In  1850  this  county  produced 
32,775  bales  of  cotton,  1,236,006  bushels  of  corn,  and  147,2;3‘2 
of  oats;  greater  quantities  of  each  than  were  produced  by 
any  other  county  in  the  state.  Marshall  county  was 
comprised  in  the  territory  of  the  Chickasaw  Indians.  It 
was  transferred  from  aboriginal  hands,  and  organi-zed  in 
1836,  and  is  now  the  most  populous  county  of  the  state  ex- 
cept Hinds.  Capital,  Holly  Springs.  Pop.  28,823,  of  whom 
11,384  were  free,  and  17,439  slaves. 

MARSHALL,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Tennessee : 
area  estimated  at  350  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Duck  River.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  or  undula- 
tions of  moderate  height ; the  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Capital, 
Lewisburg.  Pop.  14,592,  of  whom  10,112  were  free,  and 
4480  slaves. 

MARSHALL,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Kentucky,  con- 
tains about  350  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
E.  by  the  Tennessee  River,  and  drained  by  Clarke’s  River. 
The  surface  is  moderately  hilly  or  undulating;  the  soil  i.« 
fertile.  Organized  in  1841.  Capital,  Benton.  Pop.  6982,  of 
whom  6631  were  free,  and  351  slaves. 

MARSHALL,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Indiana,  contains 
440  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Yellow  and  Tii'peca- 
noe  Rivers.  The  surface  is  g'enerally  level.  About  half  of 
the  county  is  timbered  land,  and  the  remainder  is  occupied 
by  barrens  and  prairies.  The  soil  of  the  prairies  and  tim- 
bered land  is  extremely  productive.  Extensive  beds  of  inm 
ore  are  found  in  the  county.  Organized  in  1836.  Capital. 
Plymouth.  Pop.  12,722. 

MARSHALL,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Illinois, 
has  an  area  of  445  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Illinois  River,  (navigable  by  steamboats,)  and  also  drained 
by  Sand  and  Crow  Creeks.  The  sui-face  is  nearly  level,  and 
is  diversified  by  prairie  and  timber.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Stone-coal  is  found.  Capital,  Lacon.  Pop.  13,437. 

MARSHALL,  a new  county  in  the  central  part  of  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Iowa 
River,  flowing  S.E.,  and  also  drained  by  Timber  Creek.  The 
land  is  productive,  and  is  said  to  be  finely  timbered  with 
oak,  ash,  walnut,  sugar-maple,  &c.  Indian  corn  and  butter 
are  the  staples.  In  1850,  Marshall  county  produced  12.410 
bushels  of  corn.  Stone  coal  is  found  in  the  county.  Capital, 
Marietta  or  Marshalltown,  Pop.  6015. 

MARSHALL,  a post-township  of  Oneida  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Chenango  Canal,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Utica.  Pop.  2134. 

MARSHALL,  a post-village,  capital  of  Madison  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  French  Broad  River,  280  miles  AY.  of  Raleigh. 

MARSHALL,  a small  village  of  Marshall  co.,  Alabama. 

MARSHALL,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Harrison 
CO.,  Texas,  about  250  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Galveston.  It  con- 
tains, besides  the  county  buildings,  a college  and  several 
hotels.  Three  newspapers  are  publi.Mied  here.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  fertile,  and  rather  thickly  settled. 

MARSIIALL,  a post-office  of  Bath  co.,  Kentucky. 

MARSHALL,  a post-township  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio 
Pop.  893. 

MARSHALL,  a post-village  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio,  68  miles 
E.  of  Cincinnati. 

MARSHALL,  a post-village  or  city  and  capital  of  Calhoun 
co.,  Michigan,  on  the  Kalamazoo  River,  and  on  the  Central 
Railroad,  43  miles  S.W.  of  Lansing,  and  110  miles  W.  of 
Detroit.  It  has  a pleasant  situation,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  inland  towns  of  the  peninsula.  It  contains  1 
bank,  3 banking  offices,  a union  school,  2 newsjiaper  offices, 
8 churches,  1 paper-mill,  4 flouring-mills,  and  large  engine- 
shops  of  the  Railroad.  Pop.  in  1860,  3736. 

MARSHALL,  a small  post-village  and  townshipof  Clarke 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  National  Road,  about  130  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Springfield.  It  is  the  county-seat.  Pop.  1883. 

AIARSHALL,  a township  of  Platte  co.,  Missouri.  Pop. 
2450. 

M.\RSHALL,  a jjost-village,  capital  of  Saline  co.,  Missouri 
87  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Jefferson  City,  Contains  3 churches,  and 
4 or  5 stores.  Pop.  about  350. 

MARSHALL,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa. 
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MARSHALL  COLLEGE.  See  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

MARSHALL  ISLANDS,  a small  group  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Mulgrave  Archipelago.  Lat.  7°  30'  N .,  Ion.  173'^  30'  E. 

MARSHALL’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MARSHALL’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Granger  co., 
T'ennessee. 

MARSHALL’S  POINT,  at  the  E.  entrance  of  Herring  Gut, 
Lincoln  co.,  Maine.  On  it  is  a fixed  light,  30  feet  above  the 
'evel  of  the  sea.  Lat.  43°  50'  N.,  Ion.  69°  9'  30"  W. 

MAR'SIIALLSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Greenbrier  co.,  W. 
Virginia. 

MARSH  ALLS  VILLE,  a post-village  in  Macon  co.,  Georgia, 
in  the  .South-West  Railroad,  70  miles  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

MARSIIALLSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio, 
100  miles  N.E  of  Columbus. 

MAK'SIIALLTON,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. about  30  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

MARSHALLTOWN,  a post- village,  capital  of  Marshall  co., 
Iowa.  It  has  a bank. 

MAR/SHALLVILLE  or  CUM/BERLAND  WORKS,  a village 
tn  Maurice  River  township,  Cumberland  co.,  New  Jersey,  on 
Uuckahoe  Creek,  contains  some  exten.sive  glass  works,  and 
upwards  of  40  dwellings. 

MAUSIPAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MAR'SIIAPEE'  or  xMARSH/PEE'  DISTRICT,  an  ancient 
Indian  settlemeiit  of  Barnstable  co.,  Massachusetts,  about 
18  miles  S.E.  of  Plymouth. 

MARSIPBOG.  a village  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  10  miles  S,E.  of  Freehold. 

MARSH  CREEK,  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania,  is  a branch 
of  the  .Monocacy  River. 

MARSH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Gib.son  co..  Indiana. 

M.\RSIPFIELD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Gloucester.  13  miles  E.  of  Bristol.  Pop.  1648.  The 
town,  consisting  of  one  street,  nearly  1 mile  in  length,  has 
a considerable  trade  in  malt. 

MARSHFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

MARSII'FIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Washing- 
ton co.,  Vermont,  on  Onion  River,  about  II  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Montpelier.  Pop.  116C 

MARSHFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Plymouth 
co.,  Massachusetts,  on  Massachus(!lts  Bay.  '.^8  miles  S.E.  by 
S.  of  Boston.  The  farm  and  country  residence  of  the  late 
Daniel  Webster  i»  in  the  S.  part,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Ply- 
mouth. Mar.shfield  has  manufactories  of  machinery,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  Douglas  Manufacturing  Company,  for  making 
cotton  sheetings,  &c.  Pop.  1870. 

MARSHFIELD,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

MARS  HILL,  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine,  about  1 mile  W.  of 
the  New  Brunswick  boundary  line.  It  is  an  isolated  emi- 
nence with  2 peaks,  one  1506  feet,  and  the  other  1363  feet 
above  the  level  of  St.  John’s  River. 

MARS  HILL,  a small  village  of  Clarke  co..  Georgia. 

MARSH  ISLAND,  at  the  entrance  to  Vermilion  Bay,  Loui- 
siana. At  its  W.  end  is  a revolving  light,  elevated  90  feet. 

M.4RSIILAND,  a post-office  of  Richmond  co..  New  York. 

MARSH’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Contra  Costa  co., 
California. 

MARSHVILLE,  a village  in  Ilermon  township,  St.  Law- 
rence CO.,  New  York,  on  Elm  Creek,  about  25  miles  S.E.  of 
Ogdcnsburg. 

MARSIIWOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

MARSHY  HOPE,  a small  river,  rises  in  Kent  co.,  Dela- 
ware, and  enters  the  Nanticoke  on  the  boundary  between 
Dorchester  and  Somerset  counties  of  Maryland. 

MARSICO  NUOVO,  maa'se-ko  noo-o'vo,  an  episcopal  city 
of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata,  18  miles  S.  of  Potenza. 
Pop.  7400. 

MARSICO  VETERE,  maR/.se-ko  vSt/.i-rA,  (anc.  AhelWnum 
Marhicum,)  a town  of  Naples,  4 miles  E.S.E.  of  Marsico 
Nuovo.  Pop.  3000. 

MARSIGLIANA,  maR-seel-y.Vnd,  a village  of  Tuscany, 
province  and  19  miles  S.E.  of  Grossetto,  on  the  Albegna. 
Pop.  2000. 

M ARSILLARGUES,  maR'see'yaRg^  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Herault,  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Montpellier. 
Pop.  3549. 

MARSIVAN,  maR'se-v^n',  or  MARSOVAN,  maR'so-vdn',  a 
large  village  of  A.sia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Seevas,  24  miles  W.N  .W. 
of  Amasia,  in  a wide  undulating  plain.  It  is  stated  to  com- 
prise 5000  houses,  of  which  1000  are  inhabited  by  Armenians, 
and  it  has  many  mosques  and  fountains,  and  some  manu- 
factories of  cotton  stuffs. 

M.\RSK,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

.MARSTAL,  maRsRdl,  a seaport  town  of  Denmark,  duchy 
of  Sleswick.  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  ^Eroe,  in  the 
Baltic.  Pop.  2100. 

MARS/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

M.MISTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

M ARS'TON  BIG'OTT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

MARSTON  o.\  DOVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

MARSTON  FIvEET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

MARSTON.  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York. 
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MARSrrON  MAGANA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset 

MARS/TON  MAI/SEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  WiltK 

MARS'TON  MONTGOM/ERY,  a parish  of  England,  co  of 
Derby. 

MARSTON  MOORS,  a locality  of  England,  in  Yorkshire, 
memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  King  Charles  I., 
in  1644. 

MARS/TON  MORE/TAINE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Bedford. 

MARSTON,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  BuvAS. 

MARS^TON  PRI'ORS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick 

MARS^TON  SIC^CA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

MARS^TON’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Barnstable  co., 
Massachu.setts. 

MARS'TON  ST.  LAW'RENCE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  r,f 
Northampton. 

MARS^TON  TRUS'SEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

MAR/STOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

MARSTRAND,  maiPstrind,  a seaport  town  of  AVest  Swe 
den,  laen  and  20  miles  N.W.  of  Gothenburg,  on  an  island  ’u 
the  Cattegat.  Pop.  1200.  It  has  a harbor  defended  by  2 
forts,  and  a bomb-proof  castle. 

MARSWORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

MARTA,  maR/ti,  a small  river  of  the  Papal  States,  by 
which  Lake  Bolsena  sends  its  surplus  waters  into  the 
Mediterranean;  total  course  about  30  miles. 

MARTABAN,  mar'ta-bant.  a frontier  town  of  the  Burmese 
dominions,  capital  of  a province,  on  the  Salwin  Liver,  near  its 
mouth,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Maulmain.  Lat.  16°  32'  N.,  Ion.  97° 
35'  E.  It  stands  on  a declivity,  and  is  enclosed  by  a stockade, 
built  of  wood.  It  has  several  conspicuous  temples,  and 
beside  the  river  is  a battery  of  masonry;  but  Maulmain  has 
succeeded  to  most  of  its  former  commerce.  Martaban  was 
captured  by  the  British  in  1824,  and  again  in  1852. 

MARTABAN,  GULF  OF,  an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
between  lat.  14°  and  17°  N.,  and  Ion.  94°  and  98°  E.,  having 
N.  the  Burmese  dominions,  and  E.  the  British  Tenasserim 
provinces.  It  receives  the  Irrawaddy,  Fetang,  and  Salwin 
Rivers:  and  on  its  E.  coast  is  the  town  of  Amherst. 

MARTANA,  maR-ti'nd.  a small  island  of  Italy,  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  Lake  Bolsena.  Papal  States,  memor.able  as 
the  scene  of  the  impri.sonment  and  murder  of  Amalasontha, 
Queen  of  the  Goths,  only  daughter  of  Theodoric,  and  niece 
of  Clovis.  She  was  strangled  in  535,  by  the  order  or  con- 
nivance of  her  cousin  Theodatus,  with  whom  .she  had  shared 
her  kingdom. 

Mx4RTANO,  maR-t.4/no,  a town  of  South  Italy,  Naples,  pro 
vince  and  12  miles  AV.N.W.  of  Otranto.  Pop.  2500. 

MARTEE-KHAN-KA-TANDA,  maR/tee'kan-kd-tan'da,  a 
town  of  Sinde,  near  the  Indus,  16  miles  S.W.of  Khyerpoor 
It  has  a brisk  trade  with  Joodpoor,  chiefly  in  cottons,  to  the 
amount  of  4000L,  and  other  articles  of  the  value  of  6000L, 
annually. 

AlARtEL.  maR't§l/,  (L.  MarteUlum,)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Lot,  35  miles  N.N.F,.  of  Cahors.  Pop.  3150. 

MARTFELD,  maRpf^lt.  a village  of  Hanover,  Unterhoya, 
bailwick  of  Iloya.  Pop.  1136. 

MAR/THA  FUTUNACE,  a po.st-village  of  Centre  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  Bald  Eagle  Valley,  100  miles  AV.N.W.  of  liar- 
risbiirg. 

MARTHALEN,  maR'tdffen,  a village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton and  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Zurich,  near  the  Rhine.  P.  1140. 

MARTHAM.  mart/ham.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MAR/THA’S.  or  MAR/THA’S  FUR'N  ACE,  a post-village 
of  Hardin  co.,  Illinois,  5 miles  from  the  Ohio  River. 

MAIPTHASVILLE.  a post-village  in  Warren  co.,  Missouri, 
near  the  Missouri  River,  65  miles  E.  by  N.  of  .Tefferson  City. 

MARTHA’S  VINEYARD,  an  island  lying  off  the  S.E. 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  separated  from  Barnstable  co. 
by  Vineyard  Sound,  which  is  from  3^  to  7 miles  wide.  It  is 
21  miles  in  length,  and  from  3 to  9 miles  in  breadth.  It 
forms  a part  of  Duke’s  county,  Massachusetts,  which  see. 

MARTHA’S  VINEYARD,  a post-office  of  Chatham  co., 
North  CaroliTia. 

MARTHOD.  maR-tod',  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Upper  Savoy.  3 miles  from  Albert-Ville.  Pop.  1307. 

MARTIION,  maR't6No/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Charente,  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Angouleme.  Pop.  624.  It  has 
remains  of  fortifications,  and  manufactories  of  woollen.s, 
iron-mines  in  its  vioinity,  and  12  annual  fairs. 

MARTII,  VOROS,  (Vdrci.s.)  vo'riish'  maRt,  a village  of 
Hungary,  co.  of  Baranya.  Pop.  1597. 

M AlUTiC,  a postrtownship  of  Lanca.ster  cO.,  Pennsylvania 
on  the  Susquehanna  River.  Pop.  1780. 

MARH'JCVILLE.  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.syl 
vania,  8 miles  S.  of  Lancaster. 

MARTIGNANO,  maR'teen-yd/no,  a vill.age  of  Northern 
Italy.  19  miles  E.S-E.  of  Cremona,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  1450. 

MARTIGNANO,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Otj-anto, 
9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Lecce. 

MARTIGNE-BRIAND,  maR'teen'y-'^'bree'fiNot.  a rm.rkel 
town  of  France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  16  mile^  W 
of  Saumur.  Pop.  in  1852.  2124. 

MARTIGNf.-FERCIIAUD,maR'teen'y.V-f5R-sh.y,  a village 
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of  France,  department  of  Ille-et-Yilaine,  21  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Vitre.  Pop.  in  1852,  3793. 

:M  ARTIGN  Y LA  VILLK,  maii'teen'yee'  Id  veel,  (anc.  Octo- 
du'rus  ? Ger.  Martmach,  maatte-ndk',)  a town  of  Switzer- 
land. canton  of  Valais,  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sion,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dr.ance.  Pop.  1000. 

.11 ARTIGN  Y-],E-BOUTlG.  maii'teen'yee'  leh  hooR,  a market- 
tow  u of  Switzerland,  half  a mile  S.  of  Martigny.  P.  2457. 

IIARTIGUES,  maa'teeg',  (L.  Maritima  Colonia  Antilio- 
ruin,)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Rouches-du-Rhone,  21 
miles  S.W.  of  Aix,  near  the  Etang  de  Berre.  Pop.  in  1852, 
8520.  It  has  extensive  fisheries  in  the  lake,  and  boat- 
tiiilding. 

IIAR^TIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

MARTIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

MARTIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

.'lARTIN,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

MAR/TIN,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina; area  estimated  at  4.30  square  miles.  The  Roanoke 
forms  the  entire  N.  boundary.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the 
soil  generally  sandy.  The  Roanoke  River  is  navigable  for 
large  boats  on  the  border  of  the  county,  and  large  quantities 
of  lumber  (pine  and  cedar)  are  exported  by  this  means. 
Formed  in  1774,  and  named  in  honor  of  .losiah  Martin, 
then  governor  of  the  colony.  Capital,  Williamston.  Pop. 
10,195,  of  whom  5886  were  free,  and  4.309  slaves. 

MARTIN,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Indiana,  has  an 
area  of  340  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  East  Fork 
of  White  River,  and  by  Lick  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly. 
The  soil  contains  a large  proportion  of  clay.  A railroad  is 
completed  through  the  county,  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 
Stone-coal,  iron  ore,  and  grit  or  hard  sandstone  are  abundant. 
Organized  in  1820,  and  named  in  honor  of  Major  Martin,  of 
Kentucky.  Capital,  Dover  Hill  or  Mt.  Pleasant.  Pop.  8975. 

MARTIN,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Allegan  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  793. 

MARTINA,  maR-tee'nl,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto,  19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Taranto.  Pop.  4000. 

M.^RTIN  ACH,  a town  of  Switzerland.  See  Martigny. 

MARTINCZE,  maR-tin^sd,  a village  of  Austria,  Slavonia, 
about  22  miles  E.  of  Peterwardein.  Pop.  3106. 

M.iRtTINDALE,  a post-office  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

MARTINDALE  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.. 
New  Y'ork,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  35  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Albany. 

MARTINDALE’S  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  enters  the  White- 
water  River  near  Milton,  Wayne  co. 

MARTINENGO,  maR-te-nSn/go,  a walled  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  province  and  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  4093. 

MARTINET/TA,  a township  in  Brown  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  243. 

MARTINEZ,  mar-teeffi§z,  a post-town  of  California,  situ- 
ated in  the  N.  part  of  Contra  Costa  co.,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  is  separated  from  Benicia  by  the  strait  connecting 
Sui.'^oon  and  San  Pablo  Bays. 

MAR/TTNHOE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MARTIN  HUS/SINGTREE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Worcester. 

MARTTNIANA,  maR-te-ne-3'nd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  Fiedmont.  6 miles  W.  of  Saluzzo,  on  the  Po.  F.  1689. 

MARTINICO,  one  of  the  West  Indies.  See  Martinique. 

MARTINHCUS  ISLAND.  S.  of  Penobscot  Bay,  Maine:  on 
it  are  two  fixed  lights.  40  feet  from  each  other,  and  82  feet 
.tbove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  4-3° 46'  30"  N.,  Ion.  68°  49'  W. 

MARTINIQUE,  mar'tin-eek^,  called  by  the  natives  MADI- 
ANA,  md-de-d'nd,  (Sp.  J/arh'w?co,  maR-te-nee/ko.)  one  of  the 
French  West  India  Islands.  Windward  group.  Its  loftiest 
summit.  Mount  Pelee.  4450  feet  high,  is  in  lat.  14°  48'  N.,  Ion. 
61°  10'  W. ; 30  miles  S.  by  W.  of*Domjnica.  and  20  miles  N.  of 
St.  Lucia.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  high  and  rocky,  about  45 
miles  long,  and  10  miles  to  15  miles  broad : area,  380  square 
mile.s.  There  are  six  extinct  volcanoes  on  the  i.sland;  one  of 
the  craters  is  of  large  dimensions.  Extensive  masses  of  vol- 
canic rocks  cover  the  interior,  rise  to  a great  elevation,  and  ex- 
tend from  the  mountains  to  the  shores  of  the  sea.  where  they 
form  numerous  deep  indentations  along  the  coast.  Between 
the  volcanic  rocks,  occur  broad  irregular  valleys  of  great 
fertility,  .\bout  two-fifths  of  the  island  is  under  cultivation. 
The  mountain  slopes  are  in  most  parts  covered  with  primeval 
forests.  Numerous  streams  flow  from  the  heights,  most  of 
them  mere  rivuh'ts.  but  a few  are  navigable  for  boats  for  a 
shv/rt  distance  from  their  mouths.  'I'he  principal  produc- 
tions are  sugar,  cotfee,  cocoa,  and  cotton.  The  quantity  of 
snuar  exported  in  1850  was  279.757  cwt. ; in  1851,  387,269 
cwt. : and  in  1852.  310.939  cwt. 

It  has  several  good  harbors,  the  best  of  which  is  Port 
Royal  on  the  ,S.W.  side.  The  principal  town  is  St.  Fierre. 
on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island.  The  administration  of 
.MarMnique  is  under  a governor  and  a privy  council 
of  7 members,  aided  by  a colonial  council,  composed  of 
30  members.  The  island  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1403.  In  1035  it  was  settled  by  the  French,  who  eventu- 
allv  extinguished  the  aboriginal  rate.  It  was  subsequently 
taker  b''  Uic  British,  in  1794.  and  restored  in  1802'  it  was 


again  taken  by  the  British  in  1809.  and  restored  a second  time 
to  France,  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814.  Fop.  121,478. 

MARTINO,  maR-tee'no,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio- 
Grande-do-Norte,  170  miles  W.  of  Natal.  Poi).  2000. 

MARTIN’S,  a post-office  of  Nelson  co.,  Virginia. 

MARTTNSBERG,  maR'tin.s-bSi:G',  (Ilun.  &ent  Martorty, 
s^nt  m|R'ton',)  a market-town  of  tVest  Hungary,  co.  and 
12  miles  S.E.  of  Raab,  with  an  ancient  Benedictine  abbey, 
founded  by  Stephen  I.  of  Hungary.  Pop.  1893. 

MARTINSBERG,  Tran.sylvania.  See  M.\RTONnEOY. 

MAR/TINSBURG,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Lewis  CO.,  New  York,  about  130  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  The 
village  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  5 or  6 
churches,  an  academy,  and  manufactures  of  wool  and 
flour.  Pop.  estimated  at  800;  of  the  township  in  1800, 
2855. 

MARTINSBURG,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Blair  co., 
Pennsylvania,  is  situated  in  Morrison’s  Cove,  a rich  valley 
among  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  112  miles  W.  of  Harris- 
burg. 

MARTINSBURG,  a village  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Butler. 

MARTINSBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Berkley  co.. 
West  Virginia,  on  Tuscarora  Creek,  and  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  100  miles  W.  of  Baltimore.  It  is  situated 
in  a fertile  and  elevated  region,  a few  miles  W.  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  It  has  an  active  trade,  and  is  an  important  statior 
on  the  railroad,  containing  the  machine-shops  and  engine- 
houses  of  the  company.  The  abundant  water-jjower  fur- 
nished by  the  creek  is  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of 
flour,  iron,  &c.  The  town  contains  a court-house,  a jail,  6 
churches,  2 academies,  and  an  almshouse.  Pop.  in  1860, 
3364. 

MARTINSBURG,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio,  about 
40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  contains  an  academy  and 
several  churches. 

MARTINSBURG,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Indi- 
ana, 12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Salem. 

MARTINSBURG,  a post-office  of  Pike  co..  Illinois. 

MARTINSBURG,  a post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  Missouri, 
190  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Jefferson  City. 

MARTIN’S  CREEK,  of  Northampton  co.,  Penn.^ylvania, 
flows  into  the  Delaware  River. 

3IART1N’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Northampton  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

MARTIN’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Pickens  district.  South 
Carolina. 

MARTIN’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

MARTIN’S  FORK,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co.,  Kentucky. 

MARTIN’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Chemung  co..  New  York. 

MARTIN’S  LANDING,  a small  village  of  Cole  r;o..  Mi.ssouri. 

MARTIN’S  LIMEKILNS,  a post-office  of  Stokes  co..  North 
Carolina. 

MARTIN’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Ma^on  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  South-Western  Railroad,  about  50  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Columbus. 

MARfTlNSTHORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rntland. 

MAR/TIN SVILLE,  a post-village  in  Wheatfield  township, 
Niagara  co..  New  York,  on  the  N.  branch  of  Tonawanda 
Creek,  about  15  miles  N.  of  Buffalo.  It  contains  2 stores,  a 
steam  saw-mill,  and  a tavern.  Pop.  about  600. 

MARTINSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co..  New  Jersey. 

MAR'TINSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Fennsyl- 
vania. 

MARTINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Northampton  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware  River,  115  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Harrisburg.  The  pc.st-office  is  named  Martin’s  Creek. 

MARTINSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Henry  co., 
Virginia,  on  a branch  of  the  Dan  River,  207  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Richmond. 

MARTINSVILLE,  a posUvillage  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  2 miles  above  Wheeling.  It  contains  3 
churches,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  1220. 

MARTINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  10 
miles  S.  of  Wilmington.  Pop.  293. 

MARTINSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Washington 
township,  and  capital  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana,  1 mile  E.  of 
the  W fork  of  White  River,  and  31  miles  S.S.W.  of  Indi.an- 
apolis.  A large  amount  of  produce  is  bought  at  this  place, 
and  shipped  by  the  I'iver  during  high  water.  This  village  is 
the  western  terminus  of  a railroad  which  connects  with  the 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  at  Franklin.  It  contaitis 
a court-hou.se,  several  churches,  and  a newspaper  office. 
Pop.  in  1860,  estimated  at  1500. 

MARTINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co..  Illinois,  on 
the  National  Road,  84  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Vandalia. 

MAR/TINTOWN,  a post-village  of  Canada  West.  co.  of 
Glengarry,  75  miles  S.W.  of  Montreal,  and  13  miles  from 
Cornwall.  It  contains  several  stores.  Pop.  about  300. 

MAR/TIN  VAS  ISLANDS,  a cluster  of  rocky  islets  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  of  South  America 

MARTIRANO,  maa-te-rd^no,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra,  8 miles  N.  of  Nicastro.  Pop.  2106. 

MARTTBES,  Los,  loce  maR'te-rfes,  taree  small  low  islands 
in  ihe  North  Pacific  Ocean,  about  lat.  7°  34'  N.,  Ion.  149°  29'  E 
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MAKTIRIOS,  mar-tee^re-oce,  a village  of  Brazil,  province 
of  ;Minas-Geraes,  between  the  Yelhas  and  the  I’araupeba. 
The  luhabitauts  cultivate  millet,  haricots,  rice,  and  sugar- 
cane, and  make  braudy.  Pop.  7U0U. 

MAlvTlS,  manatees',  a village  on  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
division  of  Sassari.  I’op.  1310. 

MAKTIZAY,  maa'tee'z.V,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Indre,  arrondissement  of  Le  Plane.  Pop.  1932. 

MAlv/TLliSlIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

MAKTLET/VVY,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

MART'Li'lY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

MAR/TOCK,  a market-town  and  pari-h  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset,  on  the  Parret,  6^  miles  W.N.W.  of  Yeovil.  P.  3025. 

MARTOEA  MARIAM,  maR-Wld  ma're-ilm',  a town  of 
Abyssinia,  state  of  Amhara,  on  a hill.  lat.  10°  51'  N.,  Ion. 
37°  48'  E.,  and  having  remains  of  a fine  church. 

MAR/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

MARTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M arwick. 

MARTGN,  a puri.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding, 
65  miles  N.  of  Stokesley.  Captain  Cook,  the  famous  navi- 
gator, was  born  here  in  1728. 

MARTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

MARTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

MARTON.  Long,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M’esf  moreland. 

MAR/TON  WITH  URAF'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  West  Riding. 

MAICTON  WITH  MOX^BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

MARTONIIEGY,  moR'ton'hSdj^  or  MARTINSBERG,maR/- 
tins-bcRG',  a village  of  Austria,  Transylvania,  about  12  miles 
from  Szombath.  Pop.  1117. 

MARTON  V ASAR,  nKiR'ton'voh'saB/.  a marketrtown  of  II  un- 
gary,  17  miles  S.M'.  of  Buda.  Pop.  1394. 

MARTON  Y’OS,  moR'ton'yosh/,  a village  of  Hungary,  16 
miles  S.W.  of  Szegedin,  on  the  Theiss.  Pop.  4153. 

MARTOREL,  maK-to-r4P,  a town  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  12 
miles  N.M'.  of  Barcelona,  on  the  Llobregat,  with  a bridge  and 
triumi)hal  arch  of  Roman  construction.  Pop.  3106. 

MARTMS.  maaRoce.  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  9 miles 
W.S.M'.  of  Jaen.  It  is  indifferently  built;  has  two  .squares, 
crooked,  steep,  and  unpaved  streets;  three  fine  chui’ches, 
some  ch.apels,  two  convents,  a handsome  town-house,  pri- 
son, hospital,  several  schools,  an  orphan  asylum,  small 
theatre,  and,  at  some  distance  S.  of  the  town,  two  bathing 
establishments,  the  waters  of  which  contain  sulphur,  mag- 
nesia, alum,  &c.  Linen,  pottery  ware,  hats,  and  oil,  are  made. 
Pop.  11,092. 

MARTRES,  maRt’r,  a market>town  of  France,  department 
of  Haute-Garonne,  24  miles  S.M’.  of  Muret.  Pop.  1650. 

MARTRES  DE  VEYRE,  maR't’r  deh  vAr,  a market-town 
of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-DOme,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Cler- 
mont. Pop.  1929. 

MARTtyi  LLE,  a posCvillage  of  Sterling  township,  Cayuga 
co..  New  York,  175  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

MARUA,  md-rootd,  MAURUA,  mow-roo'd,  or  MAUPITI, 
mow-pee'tee,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean ; lat.  16°  20'  S.,  Ion.  152°  12'  M’. 

MARUM,  ind/rum,  a village  of  Holland,  province  and  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  794. 

MARUTEA.  See  Lord  Hood’s  Island. 

MARVAO,  (Marvao,)  maR-vowNof,  a fortified  town  of  Por- 
tugal, province  of  Alem-tejo,  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  11 
miles  N.E.  of  Portalegre,  with  a citadel  and  extensive 
cisterns.  Pop.  1300. 

MARVAO,  maR-vuwNcf,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Piauhy,  on  the  Marvao,  150  miles  N.E.  of  Oeiras.  Pop. 
3000. 

MARVEJOLS,  maR'veh-zhoP,  (L.  MariJngium,}  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Lozere,  on  the  right  branch  of  the 
Coulagues,  10  miles  M’.N.M'.  of  Mende.  Pop.  in  1852,  4586. 

MARM'EL,  a post-village  of  Bates  co.,  Missouri,  150  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  .Jefferson  City. 

MARVILLE,  muR'veeP,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Meuse,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Montmedy,  with  1263  inhabitants. 

MAR/VIN,  a post-village  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York, 
about  280  miles  M’.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

MARVIN,  a posLofflce  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MARVINS,  a village  in  Adair  co.,  Iowa,  170  miles  M’.S.M'. 
of  Iowa  City. 

MARVIN’S  IMILL,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co..  Ohio. 

MARM  AR.  a state  of  lUndostan.  See  .Toodpoor. 

MARMVOOD,  a parish  ol  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MAMIY,  a post-otfice  of  Pulaski  co.,  Arkansas. 

MARYAMi^OL.  md-re-dnPpol,  a small  town  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  on  the  Dneister.  11  miles  N.E.  of  Stanislawow. 

MARY  AN.N,  a township  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  999. 

M.\RY  ANN  FURNACE,  a small  village  of  Cumberland 
CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

MAOIYBOROUGH,  a borough  and  town  of  Irehand,  Lein- 
ster. ••apital  of  Queen's  co.,  with  a station  on  the  Great 
South  and  M ost  Railway,  53f  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin.  Pop. 
3633. 

MARVBURGH,  mA're-bnr'ruh,  a village  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Inverness,  on  Loch  Eil.  at  the  mouth  of  the  liOchy,  im- 
mediately S.M'.  of  Fort  Milliam.  It  has  a large  herring 
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fishery.  Two  miles  distant  is  the  ancient  castle  of  In  verlochy 
the  seat  of  Banquo,  progenitor  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart 

MA'RYCULTEH,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kiccardine, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Dee,  8 miles  S.M’.  of  Aberdeen.  It 
has  a Roman  Catholic  college  for  divinity  students. 

31A/R  YIIILL,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark,  3 mile.s 
N.M'.  of  Glasgow,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kelvin,  here  crossed 
by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  It  contains  two  print  works, 
bleach  and  glassworks,  an  iron-foundry,  .spinning-mill,  and 
boat-building  vards.  Pop.  2552. 

MA/RYKIRK  or  ABERLUTIPNET,  a parish  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Kincardine. 

MARYLAND,  m.ih’e-land,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states 
of  the  American  confederacy,  and  the  most  southern  of  the 
Middle  States,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Peiin.sylvania,  E.  by 
Delaware  and  the  Atlantic,  and  S.S.M’.  and  M'.  by  Virginia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Potomac  River.  It  lies 
between  38°  and  39°  -44'  N.  lat.,  and  between  75°  10'  and  79° 
20'  M'.  Ion.  Maryland  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  occupy- 
ing an  extent  of  about  190  miles  on  its  northern  boundary, 
which  contacts  on  its  M'.  side  till  at  its  southern  limits  it 
has  scarcely  half  that  extent,  even  including  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Its  greatest  breadth,  in  a N.  and  S. direction,  is  about 
120  miles.  This  state  is  divided  by  Chesapeake  Bay  into  two 
portions,  called  the  Eastern  and  M'estern  Shore;  the  two 
divisions,  exclusive  of  the  bay,  including  an  area  of  about 
93.^6  square  miles,  or  5,987.840  acres,  of  whicii  3.002,267  were 
improved  land  in  1860.  The  M’estern  Shore  is  about  double 
the  area  of  the  Ea.stern.  About  60  square  miles  of  ihe  ori- 
ginal territory  of  Maryland  have  been  taken  off  by  its  grant 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Face  of  the  Coiivtry. — The  surface  on  both  shores  of  Chesar 
peake  Bay  is  level,  and  the  .soil  .sandy.  A range  of  hills  en- 
ters the  state  where  the  N.  boundary  strikes  the  Susque- 
hanna. and  extends  in  a S.M'.  direction  to  the  Potomac 
River,  which  it  intersects  about  10  miles  above  M'ashington 
City.  This  ridge  divides  the  alluvial  from  the  mountainous 
portion  of  the  state.  The  mountainous  district  occujiies  the 
strip  of  teiTitory  (not  more  than  4 miles  wide  in  its  narrow- 
est part)  in  the  N.M'.  of  the  state,  between  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  and  the  Potomac  River.  This  section  is  crossed 
by  different  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  bearing 
different  local  names,  such  as  South-East  .Mountain.  Sugar- 
Loaf  Mountain,  Catoctin.  Blue  Ridge.  Kittatinny,  Rugged 
Mountain,  and  M ill’s  IMountain  None  of  thc.se  are  of  any 
great  elevation.  A belt  of  primary  formation,  composed  of 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  serpentine  hornblende,  limestone,  clay 
slate,  &c.,  forms  the  mountainous  part  of  this  district. 

Minerals. — The  N.M'.  part  of  this  state  is  rich  in  bituminous 
coal  and  iron.  The  coal  region,  though  only  covering  an 
area  of  550  square  miles,  is  very  productive.  The  trade  in 
this  coal  has  received  a double  impetus  recently  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  from  the 
increased  demand  for  its  use  in  steam-vessel, s.  The  .'■ales  of 
coal  increased  from  1708  tons,  in  1842,  to  533,980,  in  1853. 
The  ex.tent  of  its  iron  resourc(>s  will  be  best  shown  by  the 
simple  statement  of  the  fact  that  there  were  31  furnaces  in 
Maryland  in  1853,  smelting  70.500  tons  of  iron;  an  increase 
of  27,000  tons  over  1850.  Copper  mining  is  beginning  to 
attract  much  attention  in  this  state,  and  mines  have  been 
opened  in  Frederick  and  Carroll  counties.  Traces  of  nickel 
and  cobalt  are  found  in  the  Springfield  Mine,  and  argentife- 
rous galena  in  the  Dolby  Hide  Mine.  Cobalt  has  been  found 
on  the  Patapsco.  'The  capital  engaged  in  copper  mining  ip 
1850,  was  $13,200.  The  other  minerals  are  alum,  porcelain 
clay,  lime,  chrome,  manganese,  magnesia,  barytes,  marble, 
marls,  ochres,  hones,  and  even  gold.  Lignites  occur  abun- 
dantly in  Anne  Arundel  county,  associated  with  iron  pyrites 
and  amber.  * 

Fivers  and  Bays. — The  Chesapeake  Bay  extends  north- 
ward about  120  miles  within  this  state,  with  a breadth  va- 
rying from  7 to  20  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  receives  the  large  and 
navigable  river  Potomac  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  state, 
besides  the  Patuxent  and  Patapsco  from  the  M'.,  the  Sus- 
quehanna from  the  N.,  and  the  Elk,  Chester.  Choptank. 
Naviti<oke.  and  Pocomoke  from  the  E.  All  these  livers  are 
more  or  less  navigable  for  small  ocean  craft,  and  the  I’oto- 
mac  for  the  largest  class  vessels  to  Alexandna.  The  bay 
abounds  with  fine  fi.'h,  oysters,  and  terraidns.  The  waters 
of  the  bay  back  up  in  numerous  inlets,  and  bring  the  means 
of  ch(>ap  and  easy  transport  almost  to  the  very  doors  of  the 
farmer,  beside  furnisbing  him  with  a cheap  supply  of  a great 
variety  of  the  finest  lish.  'J’here  are  a number  of  islands  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  the  principal  of  which  are  Kent  Island, 
opposite  the  city  of  Annapolis,  12  miles  long,  and  Tangier 
Island,  farther  .south. 

Ohjects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — Maryland  shares  with  Vir- 
ginia the  wild  scenery  at  Ilarpc'r's  Ferry,  where  the  Potomac 
bursts  through  tlurillue  Ridge,  and  which  Mr.  .Teff'erson 
declared  worth  a voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  witness.  'The 
falls  of  the  Potomac,  about  14  miles  above  Georgetown, 
though  of  no  great  perpendicular  heitrht.  are  represented 
as  being  one  of  the  most  interesting  cataracts  in  tin'  Unib  d 
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States  The  descent  is  aViout  80  feet  in  Ij  miles,  from  30  to 
40  feet  of  which  are  in  one  i)erpeudicular  pitcli.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  fall  of  water  that  constitutes  the  whole  inter- 
est of  the  scene,  which  is  very  much  heif^htened  by  the 
wild,  perpendicular  cliffs  that  shut  in  the  river  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side. 

Climate,  Sail,  and  Productions. — Maryland  occupies  a po- 
sition about  equally  removed  from  the  extremes  of  the 
North  and  South  as  to  temperature.  Her  contiguity  to  the 
ocean,  and  the  fact  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  permeating  her 
midst,  give  her  the  advantage  of  whatever  mitigating  effects 
large  bodies  of  water  may  exert  on  climate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lowlands  on  the  borders  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
are  subject  to  exhalations  of  miasmatic  matter,  which  give 
rise  to  bilious  fevers  and  fevers  with  ague  in  the  autumn. 

The  soil  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  some  of  the  counties 
on  the  AV’estern,  is  a mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  which, 
though  not  of  the  most  fertile  character,  is  easily  improved, 
and.  by  the  aid  of  manure,  which  it  po.ssesses  at  hand  in  its 
extensive  beds  of  marl,  well  repays  cultivation.  Some  of 
the  valleys  of  the  middle  and  northern  counties  are  highly 
fertile.  Maryland  has  formerly  suffered  from  an  injudicious 
system  of  agriculture,  of  consbint  cropiang  with  but  little 
manuring.  This  .system  is,  however,  happily  passing  away ; 
emigrants  from  the  North  are  taking  up  the  lands  worn 
out  by  the  system  referred  to,  and  by  means  of  guano, 
bone-dust,  marl,  and  other  manures,  are  restoring  the  land 
to  more  than  its  pristine  fertility.  The  soil  receives  im- 
provement easily,  is  readily  cultivated,  and  the  farmers 
emigrating  from  the  rougher  .soil  of  the  North  find  their 
labors  here  much  diminished.  Maryland  ranks  third  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  in  the  absolute  amount  of  tobacco  pro- 
duced; and,  if  we  regard  population,  the  second.  The 
other  great  staples  are  wheat  and  Indian  corn;  besides 
which,  large  quantities  of  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  flax,  hay, 
grass-seeds,  Tri.sh  and  sweet  potatoes,  pea.se,  beans,  fruits, 
butter,  beeswax,  honey,  and  wool,  and  some  barley,  wine, 
cheese,  hops,  hemp,  silk,  maple  sugar,  and  molasses  are  pro- 
duced. According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were  in 
Maryland  3,002,267  acres  of  improved  land,  (1,833,304  being 
unimproved,)  producing  6,103,480  bushels  of  wheat ; 518,901 
of  rye;  13,-144,922  of  Indian  corn;  3,959,298  of  oats;  34,407 
of  peiis  and  beans;  1,264,429  of  Irish  potatoes;  236,740  of 
sweet  potatoe.s ; 212,338  of  buckwheat ; 3,195  of  grass 
seeds.  38,410,965  pounds  of  tobacco;  491,511  of  wool; 
0,265,295  of  butter;  8342  of  cheese;  6960  of  beeswax; 
193,354  of  honey ; 17,350  bushels  of  barley ; 14,481  pounds 
of  flax;  and  63,821  of  maple  sugar;  191,744  tuns  of  hay; 
live  stock  valued  at  $14,667,853 ; orchard  jjroducts  at  $252,196 ; 
market  products  at  $530,221;  and  slaughtered  animals  at 
$2,821,510. 

Forest  Trees. — Several  varieties  of  oak,  pine,  chestnut, 
cedar,  poplar,  maple,  fir,  hickory,  ash,  beech,  gum,  birch, 
per.^immon,  sycamore,  walnut,  cypress,  sassafras,  locust, 
dogwood,  magnolia,  holly,  elm,  and  cherry  are  the  prin- 
cipal woods. 

Manufactures. — Maryland  has  a large  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  a great  variety  of  manufactures.  In  1860 
there  were  in  the  state  3083  establishments,  em2)loying 
28,703  persons,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $25,494,007, 
producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $41,735,157  annually  ; total 
amount  of  capital  invested  $23,230,608.  Of  these  424 
were  flour  and  meal  establishments,  capital  invested  $2,546,- 
676,  value  of  annual  products  $8,231,271 ; 148  men’s  cloth- 
ing establishment,  capital  invested  $1,270,150,  annual  pro- 
ducts $3,271,116;  18  cotton  factories,  capital  invested  $2,- 
234,500,  annual  i)roducts  $2,941.277 ; 1 sugar  refinery,  caj)!- 
tal  invested  $250,000,  annual  products  $2,300,000;  468  boot 
and  shoe  manufactories,  capital  invested  $347,355,.annual 
products  $1,287,256;  1 cop|)er-smelting  foundry,  capital  in- 
vested $600,000,  annual  products  $1,300,000;  93  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  leather,  capi- 
tal invested  $1,101,800,  annual  products  $1,962,002;  16  ma- 
chine shops,  caintal  invested  $1,384,300,  annual  products 
$1,641,000;  34  provision  establishments,  caintal  invested 
$866,614,  annual  products  $2,017,855 ; 7 rolling-mills,  capital 
invested  $426,000,  annual  products  $856,125;  27  woollen  fac- 
bjries,  capital  invested  $318,200,  annual  products  $605,992. 
A alue  of  home-made  manufactures,  $67,003. 

Internal  Improvements. — Maryland  was  among  the  earliest 
of  the  United  States  to  enter  with  zeal  upon  a system  of 
int(!rnal  improvements;  and  it  is  believed  that  a portion 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  the  first  in  Ame- 
rica used  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  travel  and  transport 
oi  goods.  This  shite,  as  well  as  Penn.sylvania,  displayed 
eiterprise  than  caution  in  projecting  her  earlier 
woriij  )f  intercommunication,  and  involved  herself  in  a 
heavy  debt,  particularly  for  the  construction  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal,  for  which,  up  to  the  year  1839,  she 
had  expended  upwards  of  $7,000,000,  and  which  has  never 
been  completed  beyond  Cumberland,  (184  miles.)  nor  yielded 
a remunerating  income  in  tolls.  Maryland  has  loaned  and 
expended  more  than  $15,000,000  in  aid  of  railroads  and 
canals,  which  ar(>  now  likely  to  become  richly  remunera- 
tive. She  has  already  a sinking  fund  of  $2,922,760,  which 
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will  probably  be  multiplied  rapidly  by  the  increased  pro 
ductiveness  of  the  completed  works.  Discoveries  of  new 
veins  of  coal  in  the  Cumberland  coal  region,  for  whicli 
there  is  now  a great  demand  for  steamships  and  other  pur- 
poses, together  with  the  increased' prociuction  of  iron  I'roro 
the  same  region,  cannot  fail  to  add  gieatly  to  the  income 
from  the  canal.  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there 
were  in  Maryland  380  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  costing 
$21,387,157.  These  roads  connect  Baltimore  with  Wheeling 
and  Cincinnati,  and  various  intermediate  places,  with  AVash- 
ington  City,  with  AVilmington,  in  Delaware,  with  Harris- 
burg, York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  with 
Annapolis,  the  state  capital.  The  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  opens  an  inland  navigation  to  I'hiladelphia, 
and  the  Susiiuehanna  Canal  gives  Baltimore  a share  in  the 
trade  of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  bringing  to  her  the 
luinlicr  of  Southern  New  York.  Hagerstown,  in  Maryland, 
is  also  connected  with  Chambersburg,  Carlisle,  and  Harris- 
burg. in  Pennsylvania. 

Commerce. — Maryland  possessf's  great  facilities  both  for 
foreign  and  internal  coininerce,  having  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
nai'igable  for  the  largest  vessels,  extending  through  the 
heart  of  her  territory,  and  her  south-western  shore  washed 
by  the  Potomac  and  the  $us(juehanna.  floating  a portion 
of  the  prodinds  of  Southern  New  A'ork  and  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania  to  her  comnnuTial  metropolis.  Communicat- 
ing with  the  great  AA’est  by  the  Raltimore  and  Uhio  Railroad, 
and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal;  with  I’ennsylvania 
and  the  north-east,  by  the  Chesajieake  and  Delaware  Canal; 
and  by  several  railroads.  Maryland  has  every  prospi-ct  of 
increasing  her  trade  in  a rapid  ratio.  The  Cumberland  coal, 
now  much  in  demand  for  steamers,  will  add  greatly  to  her 
coasting  tonnage.  The  prime  articles  of  foreign  export  are 
flour,  wdieat,  poi  k,  and  tol^acco.  The  imports  of  Jlaryland 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863,  amounted  to  $4,4>'4,399; 
and  the  exports  to  $12,089,072.  The  tonnage  entered  was 
128,565  ; tonnage  cleared,  142,234;  owned  in  the  state, 
288,860.  During  the  year,  157  vessels,  including  5 steamers, 
were  built,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  12,787. 

Education. — According  to  the  census  of  1850,  Maryland 
had  11  colleges,  with  992  students  and  $101,714  income,  of 
which  only  $1700  was  from  public  funds;  907  public  schools, 
with  33,254  pupils  and  $220,148  income,  of  which  $67,273 
was  from  public  funds,  and  $88,663  from  taxation;  and  224 
academies  and  other  .schools,  with  10.677  pupils  and  $242,229 
income,  of  which  .$7165  was  from  public  funds,  and  $14,995 
from  endowments.  Attending  schools,  as  reported  by  fami- 
lies, 62.063.  Free  adults  who  could  not  r-i*ad  and  write, 
41.877,  of  whom  3451  were  of  foreign  birth.  According  to 
the  American  Almanac,  there  were  in  1853,  in  Maryland,  5 
colleges  with  433  students,  and  2 medical  schools  with  125 
students. 

Religious  Denominations. — Of  the  1016  churches  in  Mary- 
land in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  34:  Tnnker  Bajdists,  13; 
Episcopalians,  158;  Friends,  20;  German  Reformed,  29; 
Lutherans,  55 ; Methodists,  541 ; Presbyterians,  58  ; Roman 
Catholics,  82;  and  minor  sects,  26;  giving  1 church  to  every 
676  persons.  Ahilue  of  church  property,  $5,516,150. 

Periodicals. — There  were  published  in  Maryland  in  1860, 
6 daily,  2 tri-weekly,  and  49  w'eckly  political  i)apers.  AA’e 
have  no  returns  of  the  literary  and  religious  periodicals. 
The  number  of  copies  issued  annually  was  20,721,472. 

Public  Institutions. — The  State  Penitentiary,  located 
at  Baltimore,  received  a state  appropriation  in  1851  of 
$30,000.  The  number  of  convicts  in  this  institution  in 
December,  1852,  was  305,  of  whom  54  were  minors ; but  for 
the  latter  class  a place  of  correction  rather  than  punish- 
ment is  about  to  be  supplied,  in  a House  of  Refuge,  now  in 
course  of  construction,  which  will  embrace  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  institutions  established  in  other  states. 
The  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Baltimore,  ha.I 
164  patients  under  care  in  the  year  1852,  of  whom  101  were 
private  patients,  and  63  public.  Of  these,  34  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  10  recovered.  18  were  iiscliarged.  3 im- 
proved, 15  unimproved,  and  6 die'l.  The  expenditures  for 
the  year  were  $25,647.06.  From  the  establishment  of  this 
institution,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  up  to 
this  time,  (1853.)  it  has  received  from  the  state  $111,000, 
and  from  other  sources  $98,000.  There  were  in  Maryland 
in  1850,  17  public  libraries  with  54,750  volumes,  92  Sunday- 
school  and  school  libraries,  with  34,650  volumes,  10  college 
libraries  with  33,792,  and  5 church  libraries  with  1850  vol- 
umes. 

Population. — Maryland  was  originally  settled  mostly  by 
the  Engli.sh,  but  it  partakes  at  pnjsent  of  much  the  same 
mixture  of  population  that  characterizes  the  United  States 
generally.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  319.728  in  1790, 
-341,548  in  1890;  380,546  in  1810;  407.350  in  1820;  447,040 
in  1830;  470,019  in  1840;  583,034  in  1850;  and,  in  1860, 
687,049;  of  wiiom  515,918  were  white,  83,941  free  colored, 
and  87,189  slaves.  Population  to  the  square  mile,  73:  rep- 
resentative population,  652,173.  Of  the  free  population, 
481,061  were  born  in  the  state,  42,163  in  other  states,  77536, 
in  foreign  countries;  of  whom  4235  were  born  in  England, 
24872  in  Ireland,  1583  in  Scotland,  701  in  AA^ales,  333  in 
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British  America,  43,884  in  Germany,  599  in  France,  376  in 
Holland,  220  in  Italy,  177  in  Switzerland,  176  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  380  in  other  foreign  countries.  Of  the  population 
engaged  in  the  loading  pursuits,  29,244  were  laborers,  27,696 
farmers,  16,683  servants,  12,920  farm  laborers,  5572  carpen- 
ters, 5503  clerks,  4536  shoemakers,  3918  mariners,  3511  ap- 
prentices, 3349  laundresses,  3182  merchants,  2903  seam- 
stresses, 2844  tailors,  2495  blacksmiths,  1462  teachers,  1205 
tailoresses,  1424  coopers,  1144  miners,  1429  carters,  1198 
painters,  1093  physicians,  1044 millers,  1046  machinists,  1096 
butchers,  849  wheelwrights,  739  innkeepers,  731  clergymen, 
and  599  lawyers.  In  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1860,  there 
occurred  7370  deaths,  or  10-9  in  every  thousand.  Of  237 
deaf  and  dumb,  35  were  slaves.  (See  ixTRonucTiON  to  the 
volume  on  Population  of  the  Eighth  Cemua,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi, 
&c.)  Of  298  blind,  34  were  slaves ; of  560  insane,  14  wore 
slaves : of  305  idiotic,  62  were  slaves. 

Counties. — Maryland  is  divided  into  21  counties,  viz..  Alle- 
ghany, Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Calvert,  Caroline,  Carroll. 
Cecil,  Charles,  Dorchester,  Frederick,  Harford,  Howard, 
Kent,  Montgomery,  Prince  George,  Queen  Anne,  St.  Mary’s, 
Somerset,  Talbot,  Washington,  and  Worcester.  Capital, 
Annapolis. 

Cities  and  Toions. — The  principal  towns  of  Maryland  are 
Baltimore,  population  212,418;  Frederick  8142,  Cumberland 
about  8500,  Annapolis  4529,  Cambridge  1862,  Chestertown 
1539,  Ellicott's  Mills  1444,  Leonardtown  568,  Greensborough 
406,  and  Westminster. 

Government.  Finances,  Banks,  &c. — The  governor  of  Mary- 
land is  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  and  has  a salary 
of  $3600  per  annum,  with  the  use  of  a furnished  house. 
The  Senate  consists  of  22  members,  elected  for  four,  and 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  74,  elected  for  two  years, 
both  by  the  people.  The  state  is  divided  into  three  districts, 
from  which  the  governor  must  be  chosen  in  rotation.  The 
sessions  of  the  legislature  are  biennial,  and  convene  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  January.  The  judiciary  consists,  1.  Of 
a court  of  appeals,  composed  of  four  judges,  elected  from 
districts  by  popular  vote  for  ten  years,  but  each  judge  must 
retire  at  the  age  of  70.  The  governor  and  Senate  designate 
one  of  the  four  as  chief  justice;  2.  Of  eight  circuit  courts, 
presided  over  by  as  many  judges,  each  elected  from  a sepa- 
rate district,  by  poimlar  vote,  for  ten  y^ears.  The  fifth  cir- 
cuit comprises  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  has  three  courts, 
viz.  a superior  court,  court  of  common  j)leas.  and  a criminal 
court.  The  judge  of  the  latter  is  elected  for  six  years ; 3.  Of 
an  orphans’  court  in  each  county,  and  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. composed  of  three  persons  as  judges,  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote  for  four  years.  Begisters.  sheriffs,  constaldes.  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  and  prosecuting  attorneys  are  ad  elected 
by  the  people,  for  periods  varying  from  two  to  six  years. 
The  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  the  Baltimore  city 
courts,  receive  salaries  of  $2590.  and  the  circuit  judges  $2000 
per  annum.  The  office  of  attorney-general  has  been  abo- 
lished by  the  new  constitution.  No  debt  is  to  be  contracted 
by  the  state  for  a greater  sum  than  $100,000,  or  for  a longer 
period  than  15  years.  Every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  21  years  of  age,  resident  in  the  state  one 
year,  and  in  the  county,  town,  or  city  where  he  offers  to 
vote,  for  six  months  next  preceding  the  election,  may  vote. 
Maryland  is  entitled  to  5 members  in  the  National  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  and  to  7 electoral  votes  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1860,  wuis  $65,341,438,  and  that  of  per- 
sonal property  $231,793,800.  The  public  debt,  on  the  30th 
of  Sej^tember,  1862,  after  deducting  the  sinking-fund  and 
railroad  bonds  owned  by  the  state,  wa.s  $6,238,070.  The 
receipts^  for  1863  were  $1,993,608,  and  the  exj)eiulitures 
$1,540,859.  $565,280  were  received  from  direct  and  specific 
taxes,  ajid  $280,438  from  licenses.  There  were  in  this  state, 
according  to  the  census  of  1860,  31  banking  institutions, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $12,568,962  a circulation  of 
$4,106,869,  and  $2,779,418  in  specie. 

History. — Maryland  derived  its  name  from  Henrietta 
Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.,  who  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore 
a charter  for  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  present  state 
of  Maryland.  Leonard  Calvert,  brother  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
led  the  first  colony,  which  settled  at  St.  Mary’s,  in  1634.  In 
1649.  to  her  lasting  honor,  Maryland  passed  an  .act  gi-anting 
religious  toleration  to  all  sects  and  creeds.  In  1600,  when 
Philip  Cjilvert  assumed  the  government,  the  colony  had 
12,000  inhabitants;  eleven  years  afterwards  they  had  in- 
creased to 20,000.  In  1688,  IVilliam  III.  assumed  the  govern- 
ment; wliich,  however,  was  restored  to  the  Calvert  family 
twenty-seven  years  later.  In  1094  and  1095.  .a  disease  [ire- 
vailed  among  the  stock,  carrying  off  about  90.000  cattle  and 
hogs.  In  1753.  the  colony  luul  154,188  inhabitants.  No 
conspicuous  engagcnnent  took  jfiace  in  Maryland  during  the 
Uevolutionary  contest,  but  .some  of  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
tinental Congress  were  held  at  .\nnapoIis,  and  there  AVa.sh- 
ington  resigned  his  command  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
During  the  war  of  1812.  however,  her  territory  wais  twice 
invaded  by  the  British,  who  were  gallantly  repulsed  from 
North  I’oint.  near  Baltimore.  September  13,  1814:  although 
they  had  e.ained  a teuiporary  triumph  a few  weeks  before 
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at  Bl.adensburg.  The  constitution  of  Maryl.and  underwent 
a radical  change  at  the  Revolution,  and  has  been  twice  re- 
modelled since,  viz.  in  1833  and  1851. 

MARYLAND,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  Otsego  CO.  New  York,  about  65  miles  W.  by  S.  of  APi«ny 
Pop.  2228. 

MARYLAND  LINE,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Mary- 
land. 

xMA/RYLEBONE  or  ST.  MARYLEBONE,  a parliamentary 
borough  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex,  forming 
the  N.W.  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  having  E.  the  borough 
of  Finsbury,  and  S.  IVestminster,  on  which  side  Oxford 
Street  forms  its  boundary.  Pop.  436,228.  The  borough  con- 
si.sts  mostly  of  elegant  streets,  very  regularly  laid  out,  and 
inhabited  by  many  wealthy  private  families;  and  it  com- 
prises the  Regent’s  Park,  Portland  Place,  the  uj'per  part  of 
Regent  Street,  Cavendish,  Portmau,  Manchester,  and  Fitzroy 
Squares ; the  new  and  splendid  quarter  between  the  Regent's 
and  Hyde  Parks,  the  Colosseum,  Princess’s  Theatre,  Middle- 
sex Hospital,  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and 
several  handsome  churches.  Since  the  Reform  Act  it  has 
sent  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

JIAOIYPORT,  a seaport  town  of  England,  co.  of  Cumber- 
land, on  the  Ellen,  at  its  mouth  in  the  Irish  Sea,  con- 
nected by  railwajq  26  miles  W.S.W.  of  Carlisle,  and  12  miles 
N.N.E.  of  M'hitehaven.  Pop.  in  1851,  5698.  It  is  well 
built;  has  yards  for  shipbuilding,  some  manufactures  of 
cottons,  and  large  exports  of  coal  to  Scotland  and  Irelanc. 
Registered  shii)ping  in  1846,  122  vessels;  aggregate  bui-den, 
15,416  tons.  T'he  harbor  dries  at  low  wmter. 

MARY’S  CREEK,  Texa.s,  rises  in  Cook  co.,  and  flows 
south-eastwai'd  into  Stewart's  Fork,  in  Tarrant  county. 

MARY’S  GARDEN,  a post-oflice  of  Cumberland  co..  North 
Carolina. 

MA'RYSTOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

M.VRYSYILLE,  a post-village  in  Campbell  co.,  Virginia, 
near  Staunton  Uiver,  115  miles  S.'W.  by  W.  of  Richmond 

MARYSVILLE,  a post-viJlage,  capital  of  Charlotte  co., 
Virginia,  is  situated  near  the  railroad  from  Richmond  to 
Danville,  100  miles  S.IV.  of  the  former.  It  contains  3 
churches,  an  academy,  and  about  600  inhabitants. 

MARYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Robeson  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

MARYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mississippi 

MARYSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Blount 
co.,  Tennessee,  18  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Knoxville,  and  about  8 
miles  S.  of  Ilolston  River.  It  is  the  .«eat  of  the  South- 
IVestern  Theological  Seminary,  founded  by  the  Presbyterians 
in  1821. 

MARYSVILLE.  See  Cl.vtsville. 

MARYSVILLE,  a thriving  po.st-village  of  Paris  township, 
capital  of  Union  co.,  Ohio,  on  Mill  Creek,  30  miles  N.W.  of 
Columbus.  It  is  situated  in  a beautiful  and  fertile  country, 
at  the  intersection  of  two  railroads,  connecting  it  with  Co- 
lumbus, Springfield,  Cincinnati,  &c.  Marysville  contains  a 
court-house,  an  academy,  and  several  churches.  Pop.  849. 

MARYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa,  40 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  lowm  City. 

MARYSVILLE,  the  capital  of  Marshall  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
Big  Blue  River,  90  miles  N.W.  of  Topeka.  It  contains  a coui'i- 
house,  5 stores.  2 hotels,  1 flouring-mill,  and  2 saw-mills.  One 
newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  in  1864,  about  509. 

MARYSVILLE,  a flourishing  city,  capital  of  Yuba  co., 
California,  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of 'Yuba  River,  1 mile 
above  its  junction  with  Feather  River,  and  about  190  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Benicia.  Steamboats  ply  regularly  between  this 
town  and  San  Francisco;  and  the  main  road  from  Sacra- 
mento City  passes  through  it.  Two  daily  and  2 weekly 
newspapers  are  published  here.  The  town  was  commenced 
late  in  the  fall  of  1849.  A city  charter  was  granted  Feb- 
ruary 5, 1851,  and  amended  May  7,  1853.  The  population 
in  1860  was  4740;  in  1865  it  is  estimated  at  7000.  See 
Appendix. 

MARY'SVILLE,  a post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Oregon,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  M'illamette  River. 

MARY-TAVY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MA'RYTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

MA'RYVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Nodaway  co., 
Missouri,  about  48  miles  N.  of  St.  Joseph.  Free  pop.  427. 

MARZAMENI,  maad-zd-m.Vnee,  a small  island  off  the  S.E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Syracuse. 

MARZANO,  maad-ziPno,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  di  L.avoro,  24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gaeta.  Pop.  1490. 

MAS  AGENAIS,  Le,  leh  mdz  d'zheh-n.V,  a small  town  of 
France,  deportment  of  Lot-ebGaronne,  on  the  Garonne,  7 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Marmande.  Pop.  1416. 

MAS-A-FUERA.  mds-d-fwA'rd,  a rockyisland  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  belonging  to  Chili.  1 10  miles  IV.  of  the  island  of  .Juan 
Fernandez,  and  rising  to  2309  feet  above  the  ocean.  Lat. 
33°  49'  S.,  Ion.  80°  54'  30"  'W.  It  is  about  10  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  appellation  Mas-a-Fucra,  signifying  ‘•fur- 
ther out,”  [to  sea,]  was  given  to  this  island  in  couTvadi.stiiio 
tion  to  JuA.v  FEUN.vNDiiZ,  which  was  called  Mas-a-T iara 
(“  nearer  the  laud.’') 

MASAMBEEK  or  .M.\SAMBIK.  Se<  .Mozv.MBiorE. 
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MA;?ANASA,  mJ-sl-ni^sJ,  a village  of  Spain,  province 
and  about  4 miles  W.S.W.  of  Valencia.  l*op.  191.5. 

MASAli/DlS,  a post-township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine, 
Intersected  by  Aroostook  Kiver. 

M-tS-A-TIERRA  Island.  See  .Tuan  Fernandez. 

MASAYA.  ini-sRi,  a town  of  Central  America,  state  and 
40  miles  N.W.  of  Nicara.i^ua,  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of 
Masaya. 

MASB.YTE,  mls-b3,/t.i,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Ma- 
lay Archipelago,  S.  of  Luzon,  and  W.  of  Samar.  Length, 
from  E.  to  W.,  about  70  mile.s,  average  breadth  20  miles. 
Here  are  the  ports  of  Barreras  and  Catayugan. 

MAStBOROUGII,  a village  of  England,  with  a station  on 
the  Midland  Railway.  See  Rotherham. 

MASCAL.  ma.s-kdP,  or  MASCALLY,  mis-kai'lee,  an  island 
of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  district  of  Chitta- 
gong, in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near  the  coast,  42  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Islamabad. 

MASCALI,  mas-kaRee,  a se.aport  town  of  Sicily,  intendency 
and  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Catania,  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
JEtna.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  decaying,  while  its  outports,  Giarre 
and  Riposto,  are  rising  in  importance;  but  it  has  an  active 
bshery.  and  trade  in  wine,  lime,  corn,  timber,  fruit,  and  lava. 
Mascali  has  some  curious  Saracenic  and  other  antiquities. 

MASCALUCIA.  mas-ka-loo5'ha,  a town  of  Sicily,  6 miles 
N.  of  Catania,  on  the  E.  declivity  of  Mount  .d^ltna.  Pop. 
2000.  It  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  Iti  1818. 

MASCARA,  m3s'kS'r3/,  or  VICTOGiIA,a  town  of  Algeria, 
province  and  4-5  miles  S.  R.  of  Oran.  Pop.  in  1849,  4512,  of 
whom  1716  were  Euro])eans.  It  was  the  residence  of  Abd- 
el-Kader ; was  taken  and  ruined  by  the  French  in  1835 ; 
afterwards  ceded  to  Abd-el-Kader,  and  again  occupied  in 
1841.  It  gave  its  n.ame  to  the  IV.  province  of  Algiers,  called 
also  Ti.emecen,  and  now  Oran. 

M.A.SC.\RENE  (mas-ka-reenO  ISLES,  a collective  name  of 
the  islands  of  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  Rodrigues,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  so  called  from  the  Portuguese  Mascareuhas, 
who  di.scovered  Bourbon  in  1545. 

M ASCAT.  or  MASCATE,  in  Ar.abia.  See  Muscat. 

MAS'CO^IY  RIVBR,  a sm.ill  stream  of  Grafton  co.,  near 
the  centre  of  New  Hampshire,  falls  into  Ma.«comy  Pond. 

MASCOUTAH.  mas-koo'tah,  a post-village  of  St.  Clair  co., 
Hlinois,  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Louis.  It  has  1 Methodist 
and  1 Catholic  church,  and  a steam  flouring-mill. 

MAS  DE  AZIL,  mSs  dA  d'zeeP,  a small  to\\  n of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ari^ge,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Pamiers.  Pop.  1590. 

M.\S  DE  LAS  MATAS,  mds  dA  Ids  md/tds,  a town  of 
Spiiin,  province  of  Teruel.  Pop.  1809. 

MASH'AM,  a inarkeGtown  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  North  Riding,  on  the  Ure,  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rich- 
mond. Pop.  of  the  town,  1318. 

MASI^APAUG^  a post-office  of  Tolland  co..  Connecticut. 

MASH'BURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

MASHOW^  md'shuw/,  or  MASSAO,  mas'sowL  a town  of 
South  Africa,  Bechuana  country,  about  115  miles  N.E.  of 
Lattakoo.  Pop.  10,000(?). 

MASl,  mdfsee,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  28  miles  S.W. 
of  Padua,  on  the  Adige.  Pop.  2220. 

MASIO,  md/se-o.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  2 miles 
from  Oviglio,  on  the  Tanaro.  Pop.  1898. 

MASIUS  MONS.  See  Kara  Dagh. 

MASKAT,  Arabia.  See  Muscat. 

MASK,  LOUGH,  16h  mask,  a lake  of  Ireland,  cos.  of  Gal- 
way and  Mayo,  11  miles  S.  of  Castlebar,  alxmt  8 miles  lonir. 

MASKE'GON,  or  MASKE/GO,  a river  of  Michigan,  rises 
hi  the  N.  central  part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  nearly  south- 
westward,  enters  Lake  Michigan  in  Ottawa  county,  about  12 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Grand  Haven.  Its  whole  length  is  esti- 
ma,ted  at  200  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  25  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Fifty  miles  from  its  mouth  it  has  a fall  of  25  feet. 
Maskegon  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  river,  is  10  miles  long, 
and  is  about  half  a mile  from  Lake  Michigan. 

MASKE'GON  or  MUSKE'GON,  a post-township  iriMuske- 
gon  co..  Michigan,  intercepted  by  Maskegon  River.  Popu- 
lation 1450.  See  Muskegon. 

M.AS.NOU,  mds-noo'  (?),  a village  of  Spain,  on  the  Barce- 
lona end  Mators  Railway,  about  lO  miles  from  Barcelona. 

MA'SON,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  West  Virginia,  bor- 
dering on  the  Ohio  River:  area  300  square  miles.  The 
Kanawha  River  flows  throngh  tbe  middle  of  the  county 
into  the  Ohio.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys ; 
the  .soil  is  productive.  Timber  and  stone-coal  are  abundant. 
Salt  springs  of  great  value  have  lately  been  found  near  the 
Ohio  River  in  this  county,  and  several  furnaces  for  preparing 
salt  are  now  in  operation.  Formed  in  1804,  and  named  in 
honor  of  George  .Mason,  a distinguished  statesman  of  Vir- 
ginia. Capital,  Point  Pleasant.  Pop.  9173;  of  whom  8797 
were  free,  and  376  slaves. 

MASON,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  KentucKy,  bor- 
de^'ing  on  the  Ohio,  contains  2.30  square  miles.  The  Ohio 
River  bounds  it  on  the  N.,  and  it  is  intersected  by  the  N. 
fork  of  the  Licking,  and  also  drained  by  Limestone  and 
Lee’s  Creeks.  A bold  range  of  hills  extends  along  the  Ohio 
River,  and  the  surface  of  the  interior  is  finely  diversified. 
The  soil  is  calcareous,  deep,  and  highly  productive.  The 


county  is  intersected  by  a turnpike  leading  to  juexington. 
Capital,  Maysville  or  Washington.  Pop.  18,222,  jf  whom 
14,450  were  free,  and  .3772  slaves. 

MASON,  formerly  NOTIPESKAGO,  a newly  formed  co 
in  the  W.  part  of  Michigan,  borderingon  lai.ke  Micbigan.coiv- 
tains  about  400  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  thcNoti- 
jjeskago  River.  The  census  of  I860  states  the  population  at 
831. 

• MASON,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Illinois,  has 
an  area  of  540  square  miles.  The  Illinois  and  Sangamon 
Rivers  form  its  boundaries  on  the  N.W.  and  the  S.,  and  unite 
at  its  western  extremity.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
and  liable  to  submersion ; the  soil  is  very  productive.  Stone 
coal  is  abundatit.  The  Illinois  River  furnishes  an  ea.sy 
access  to  the  Northern  and  Southern  markets.  Capital, 
Havana.  Pop.  5921. 

MASON,  a post-village  and  township  in  Hillsborough  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Peterborough  and  Shirley  Railroad, 
38  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1626. 

MASON,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Tennessee. 

MASON,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1132. 

MASON,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  about  90  miles 
S.IV.  of  Columbus,  contains  a few  stores,  and  431  inhabitants. 

MASON,  a village  of  Branch  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  Cold- 
water  River,  85  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lansing,  and  1^  miles  from 
the  Southern  Railroad. 

MASO.N,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  ^Michigan.  Pop.  570. 

MA.S0N,  a thriving  posbvillage,  capital  of  Ingham  co., 
Michigan,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Lansing.  The  Sycamore  Creek, 
which  passes  through  the  village,  affords  water-power 
Mason  is  the  oldest  village  in  the  county,  and  was  first 
settled  about  1837.  Pop.  in  1853,  about  GOO. 

MASON  E,  md-.so/ni,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Genoa,  3 miles  from  Campofreddo.  Pop.  2027. 

MASON  GROVE,  a post- village  of  Madison  co.,  Tennessee, 
15  miles  N.IV.  of  Jackson. 

MASON  HALL,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  North  Carolina. 

MASON  HALL,  a post-office  of  Obion  co.,  Tennes.see,  153 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

MASONGC  COL'LEGE,  of  Marion  co.,  Mi.s.souri.  about  12 
miles  IV.  of  Palmyra.  It  was  founded  in  1831  originally  as 
a manual  labor  .school,  and  it  has  still  a large  tract  of  land 
occupied  as  a farm.  In  1852,  it  had  5 instructors,  and  45 
students. 

JIASON  ISLAND,  a small  island  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Galway, 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Clifden. 

MASON  RIVER,  Illinois,  a little  stream  which  falls  inlc 
the  Illinois  River,  opposite  to  Morris,  in  Grundy  co. 

M.YSON’S  POINT,  a small  post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. on  the  Tennessee  River. 

M ARSONS VILLE,  a village  of  Thomp.son  township,  Wind- 
ham co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Norwich  and  M'orcester  Rail 
road,  37  miles  N.  by  IV.  of  Norwich. 

.M  AtSONTOlVN,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
194  miles  IV.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

.MASON  VILLAGE,  a post-village  of  Hillsborough  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Peterborough  and 
Shirley  Railroad,  23  miles  from  Groton. 

MA/SONVILLE,  a post-village  and  township  in  tbe  W . 
part  of  Delaware  co..  New  York,  about  95  miles  S.IV.  of 
Albany.  Pop.  1550. 

3IASONV1LLE,  a post-village  in  Lauderdale  co.,  Alabama 
near  the  Tennessee  River,  about  200  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

IMASONVILLE,  a small  village  of  Daviess  co.,  Kentucky. 

MASOVIA,  m;i-soG’e-d,  the  name  of  a former  palatinate  of 
Poland,  since  named  the  Province  of  Warsaw. 

MASG’ETH,  a post-office  of  Queen’s  co.,  New  York. 

MASSA,  nids'sd,  a wailed  town  of  Norlheru  Italy,  about 
62  miles  S.E.  of  Leghorn.  Pop.  1400. 

MAS'SAC,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Illinois,  bordering 
on  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  Kentuck}',  has 
an  area  of  about  140  square  miles.  The  surface  is  uneven 
and  heavily  timbered.  Stone-coal  and  lead  are  found  in  the 
county,  but  not  worked.  Capital,  Metropolis.  Pop.  4092. 

MASSAC,  a village  of  Massac  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Ohio 
River. 

MA.SSACIIUSETTS,  mas'.sa-chu'setts,  one  of  the  original 
states  of  the  .American  Coufedi*racy,  and  one  of  the  Niuv 
England  or  Eastern  States,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  E.  by  the  Atlantic.  S.  by  the 
Atlantic,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  W.  by  Nev 
York.  It  lies  between  41°  10'  (including  the  islands)  and 
42°  53'  N.  lat.,  and  between  09°  50'  and  73°  30'  W.  Ion.  It 
is  very  irregular  in  shape,  the  S.E.  portion  projecting  into 
the  ocean  .so  as  almost  to  enclose  Cape  Cod  Bay.  'fhe 
greatest  length  of  the  state  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  145  miles, 
and  it  has  in  the  longitude  of  Boston  a breadth  of  about  90 
miles,  while  the  w(>stern  portion  is  not  more  than  48  mile.s 
wide.  It  includes  an  area  of  about  7800  square  miles,  or 
4,992,000  acres,  of  which  2,155,512  are  improved. 

Face  nf  the  Country. — The  surface  of  Alassachusetts  ia 
generally  uneven,  and  in  many  parts  rugged  and  mountain 
ous.  'The  middle,  eastern,  and  north-eastern  portions  are 
hilly  and  broken,  and  the  south-eastern  level  and  s.andy 
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The  western  por  tion,  though  mountainous,  does  not  attain 
a very  gi'eat  elevation  above  the  sea.  Saddle  Mountain,  in 
the  N.W.  extremity,  3505  feet  in  altitude,  is  the  highest 
land  in  the  state.  This  is  a peak  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
which  enter  the  state  from  Vermont  and  pass  into  Con- 
necticut. They  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  Connecticut 
River,  at  distances  of  about  20  to  30  miles.  The  other 
principal  mountains  are  the  isolated  peaks  of  Mount  Tq|n, 
and  Mount  Holyoke,  near  Northampton — the  former  on  the 
W.,  and  the  latter  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Connecticut;  and 
Wachusett  Mountain,  N.  of  the  middle  of  the  state.  \Va- 
chusett  has  an  elevation  of  about  2018  feet,  Mount  Tom  of 
1200,  and  Holyoke  of  910  feet.  The  Green  Mountain  divides 
into  two  ranges  in  Massachusetts;  the  most  western  and 
most  elevated  is  called  the  Taugkannic,  or  Tacouic,  and  the 
eastern  the  Hoosic  Ridge,  and  is  about  half  the  height  of  the 
other.  Saddle  Mountain,  already  named,  and  Raid  Moun- 
tain, 5Iount  Everett,  or  Mount  Washington,  by  all  which 
names  it  is  designated,  2621  feet  in  height,  in  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  state,  are  peaks  of  the  Taugkannic  Range.  Mount 
Holyoke,  Mount  Tom,  and  Wachusett  Mo-untain  are  con- 
sidered as  detached  parts  of  the  Great  White  Mountain 
Range  from  New  Hampshire. 

Geology. — The  rocks  of  Massachusetts  are  mostly  primary, 
in  some  places  covered  with  the  older  secondary  formation. 
A belt  of  this  kind,  10  to  15  miles  in  width,  extends  from 
Boston  S.W.  to  Rhode  Island.  The  primary  rocks  extend 
in  the  N.  to  the  ocean’s  verge,  while  the  valley’  of  the  Con- 
necticut rests  on  a bed  of  red  .sandstone.  The  primary  rocks 
of  this  state  form  some  excellent  building  stone,  and  the 
gray  granite  of  Quincy  Hills  has  probably  its  representative 
in  one  or  more  of  the  public  buildings  of  every  gi-eat  city  or 
town  from  Massachusetts  to  Texas.  The  mountains  of  the 
western  part  of  the  state  are  composed  of  granite,  gneiss, 
quartz  and  other  siliceous  rocks,  of  mica  and  clay  slates, 
limestone,  and  hornblende.  The  white  marble  of  Berkshire 
county  is  a fine  building  material,  and  forms  parts  of  the 
walls  and  columns  of  Girard  College  at  Philadelphia.  The 
.soapstone  (steatite)  of  Hampshire  county  is  largely  used 
as  a building  material,  and  is  exported  for  that  purpose. 
The  other  minerals  are  serpentine,  a.sbestos,  .slate,  some 
anthracite  coal  in  the  secondary  formation,  some  copper  in 
Northampton  and  Southampton,  plumbago,  ochres,  argilla- 
ceous earths,  lead  and  iron ; the  last  is  found  in  Plymouth 
and  Bristol  counties,  but  in  greatest  abuiidance  W.  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  The  annual  product  of  the  state,  accord- 
ing to  tVhitney,  is  about  12,000  tons.  Lead  exists  in  North- 
ampton, (where  mines  were  worked  as  early  as  1765,)  and  in 
Hampshire  county.  There  are  some  thin  coal  seams  5 miles 
from  IMansfield,  and  some  plumbaginous  anthracite  in 
Worcester. 

Fivers,  Fays,  and  Islands. — The  E.  and  S.E.  border  of 
Massachusetts  is  much  indented  with  bay’s.  A large  gulf, 
between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  has  protruded  itself  for 
about  25  miles  in  a S.W.,  and  65  in  a S.E.  direction,  into 
the  eastern  pmrt  of  the  state;  the  northern  portion  having 
received  the  name  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  southern  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay.  Buzzard's  Bay  from  the  S.  extends  in  a N.E. 
direction  towards  Cape  Cod  Bay,  forming  Barnstable  county 
into  a peninsula  almost  enclosing  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Plymouth 
Bay  is  a smaller  inlet  of  Cape  Cod  on  the  W.  The  Connecti- 
cut River,  which  passes  through  the  Vi.  part  of  the  state, 
is  the  only  large  river  in  Massachusetts;  and  even  this,  on 
account  of  its  rapid  descent,  is  not  navigable  in  this  state 
without  the  aid  of  canals  and  locks.  The  Merrimack,  from 
New  Hampshire,  runs  35  miles  within  the  N.E.  portion  of 
Massachusetts,  and  by  means  of  its  falls  and  rajiids,  fur- 
nishes valuable  water-power  to  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence.  It  receives  within  the 
limits  of  Massachusetts  the  Nashua  and  Concord  Rivers 
from  the  S.W.  Blackstone  River  passes  from  the  centre 
of  the  state  S.E.  to  Narraganset  Bay.  The  Connecticut 
receives  Miller’s  and  Chickopee  Rivers  from  the  E.,  and 
the  Deerfield  and  Westfield  from  the  W.  The  Housatonic 
rises  in  the  N.W.  of  Massachusetts,  and  runs  S.  into  the 
state  of  Connecticut.  Taunton  River,  celebrated  for  its 
water-power,  and  on  whose  banks  stand  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  Taunton  and  Fall  River,  runs  from  the  S.E.  part 
of  this  state  into  Narragansett  Bay.  Charles  River,  from 
the  interior,  separates  Boston  from  Charlestown,  and  flows 
into  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  rivers  of  this  state  furni.sh 
abundant  w’ater-pow’er,  and  in  many  places  exliilut  wild 
and  romantic  scenery.  There  are  several  small  islands  be- 
longing to  this  state,  near  the  S.E.  .shore.  The  principal  of 
these  are  Nantucket  and  Martha’s  Yineyard,  chiefly  noted 
for  their  employment  in  the  whale  and  other  fisheries.  Nan- 
tucket Island  has  an  area  of  about  50  sc^uare  miles,  and 
Martha’s  Vineyard  85. 

Ohjecls  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — Massachusetts  abounds  in 
picturesque  scenery.  This  observation  is  especi.ally  true  of 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  the  view  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River  and  Valley  from  Mount  Holyoke  has  long  been 
celebrated.  Though  rather  less  than  1000  feet  in  height, 
the  views  It  commands,  and  its  easy  ascent,  being  traversed 
to  its  summit  by  a good  carriage  road,  have  invited  hither 
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many  tourists  in  the  season  for  travelling.  The  spectator 
has  below  him  the  beautiful  meandering  Connectient  wend- 
ing its  way  through  the  meadows  and  among  the  villages, 
■while  to  the  .*<.W..  and  at  no  great  distjince.  is  Motint  Tom ; 
and  still  farther  in  the  same  direction,  Bald  or  M'ashington 
Mount,  and  in  the  N.tV.  Saddle  Mountain,  the  highest 
ground  in  the  state;  and  turning  to  the  E.  and  N.E.  he 
has  the  peaks  of  IVacbusett  in  Massachusetts,  and  Monad- 
nock  in  New  Hampshire;  the  intermediate  parts  of  the 
.scene  being  filled  up  with  a great  variety  of  landscape,  vil- 
lages, hills,  rivubds,  and  low  mountains.  There  is  a good 
hotel  on  the  top  of  31ount  Holyoke,  and  in  the  vicinity 
the  beaatiful  village  of  Northampton,  at  -which  the  tourist 
may  take  up  his  quarters  and  make  his  excursion  from 
thence  over  the  mountain.  A yet  more  extensive  view  is 
obtained  from  Saddle  Mountain,  but  it  has  hitherto  lain 
more  out  of  the  line  of  travel,  and  been  less  visited,  though 
of  thrice  the  elevation  of  Mount  Tom.  It  commands  a view 
of  the  surrounding  country  for  40  or  50  miles,  extending  to 
the  Catskills  on  the  W..  overlooking  the  Green  Mountains 
on  the  N.,  S.,  and  E..  and  on  the  NhE.  reaching  to  Monad- 
nock  Mountain,  in  New  Hampshire.  This  mount.ain  is 
fertile  to  the  summit,  near  'W'hich  is  a small  lake  or  pond. 
Goodrich  describes  a phenomenon  as  having  occurred  here 
in  1784,  calhM  by  the  inhabitants  the  hursting  of  a cloud. 
About  dawn  of  a certain  morning,  the  tenants  of  a house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Iloosic,  on  the  western  slope,  were 
aroused  by  the  roaring  of  the  torrent,  and  had  barely  time 
to  escape  before  their  dwelling  was  swept  away  by  the 
flood.  The  torrent  wore  a gully  in  the  mountain  20  feet 
deep,  and  swept  away  the  timber  entirely  from  about  10 
acres  of  laud.  Berkshire  county  abounds  in  sublime  and 
picturesque  scenery,  and  has  become  a favorite  resort  not 
only  for  tourists,  but  for  citizens  seeking  pleasant  summer 
residences.  Hawthorne,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Fanny  Kemble, 
James,  and  others,  have  rendered  their  tribute  to  the 
charms  of  Berkshire  scenery,  by  taking  up  their  abode 
there  for  considerable  periods.  The  Ice  Hole,  a narrow  and 
deep  ravine  of  great  wildness,  in  Stockbridge,  where  the 
ice  remains  the  year  roiuid;  a fall  of  about  70  feet  descent, 
amid  wild  scenery,  in  the  Housatonic,  in  Dalton;  the  Na- 
tural Bridge,  on  Hudson’s  Brook,  in  Adams,  where  a fissu'^e 
of  from  30  to  60  feet  deep,  and  about  500  feet  long,  has  been 
worn  through  the  limestone  rock,  forming  a bridge  50  feet 
above  the  water;  a rock  of  30  or  40  tons,  in  New  Marl- 
borough, so  nicely  balanced  that  a finger  can  move  it;  .and 
Hanging  Mountain,  on  the  Farmington  River,  in  Sandis- 
field,  rising  in  a jierpendicular  wall  above  the  river  to  the 
height  of  more  than  300  feet;  are,  after  the  mountains 
already  named,  the  most  remarkable  natural  objects  in 
Berkshire.  Blue  Hill,  11  miles  S.tV.  of  Boston,  which  com- 
mands a fine  view  of  Boston  Harbor  and  the  ocean,  is  635 
feet  high,  being  the  most  elevated  land  in  Eastern  IMassa- 
chusetts.  On  the  side  of  Mount  Toby,  a hill  of  sandstone, 
elevated  about  1000  feet  above  the  Connecticut,  is  a cavern 
about  150  feet  in  length  and  60  in  depth.  Nahant,  a rocky 
promontory  on  the  N.  shore  of  Boston  Bay,  extending  4 
miles  into  the  sea,  is  the  most  noted  watering-place  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  is  about  9 miles  N.E.  of  Boston,  and  com- 
mands a fine  view  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  shijiping  enter- 
ing and  departing  from  the  harbor.  In  addition  to  its 
good  beach,  Nahant  has  the  charm  of  wildness  given  to  it 
by  the  rugged  rocks  which  form  the  promontory,  and  into 
the  caves  and  recesses  of  which  the  sea  surges  at  times 
with  great  violence.  The  mineral  .springs  of  this  state 
have  not  acquired  any  great  celebrity  beyond  her  own 
limits ; the  principal  are,  one  in  the  town  of  Ilopkinton, 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonates  of  lime 
and  iron;  one  in  Shutesbury,  containg  muriate  of  lime; 
and  a chalybeate  sulphur  spring  in  AVinchenden.  The 
Quincy  granite  quarrie.s,  6 or  8 miles  S.  of  Boston,  in  a 
range  of  hills  200  feet  high,  are  worthy  of  a visit. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Massachusetts  is  .severe  in  win- 
ter, and  on  the  sea-coast,  subject  to  chilling  N.E.  winds  in 
the  spring,  that  are  very  unfavorable  to  delicate  lungs. 
According  to  observations  made  at  Ahorcester,  in  IGoO-fil, 
snow  fell  two  days  in  October,  and  on  five  days  in  Ap)!!,  .and 
one  day  in  May.  According  to  a register  kept  by  Mr.  Bond, 
at  Cambridge,  from  May,  1851,  to  April,  1852,  the  ms.au 
temperature  of  four  observations  made  between  sunrise  and 
9 p. M..  gave  for  May,  55°.53:  for  June,  fi4‘-’.76;  July,  710.40; 
August,  68°.02;  September,  610.09 ; October.  520.94;  Novem- 
ber,  340.8O;  December,  220.86;  .January,  20o.80 ; February. 
270.43;  .Alarch,  .320.94.  and  April.  41o.02.  The  greatest  cold 
was  80  below  zero,  January  16,  at  sunrise : the  greatest  heat, 
980,  June  30,  at  3 p.  m.  n!aA'.  w.hids  prevailed  149  days,  S.'W 
67,  and  N.E.  37  days,  in  1850-51.  It  snowed  37  days  in  the 
.same  year,  and  rained  97;  219  days  were  fair,  and  129 
cloudy;  45.77  inches  of  rain,  and  61  of  snow  fell.  The  most 
unpleasant  feature  of  the  climate  is  the  sudden  changes, 
sometimes  more  than  40O  in  24  hours.  The  settled  weather 
of  the  winter  is  more  regular,  and  perhaps  on  that  account 
more  healthful  than  farther  south.  The  rivers  are  frozen 
for  two  or-three  months,  and  occasionally  the  harbors  for  aa 
many  weeks.  Though  vegetation  is  rather  late  in  putting 
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fhrth,  it  makes  amends  by  its  rapidity.  The  peach  and 
apricot  bloom  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  cherry  and 
apple  about  the  same  period  in  May. 

Soil  and  Pivduclions. — Though  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Massachusetts  are  not  the  most  favorable  to  agriculture,  the 
skill  and  industry  of  her  people  have  made  even  her  rocky 
soil  to  yield  rich  rewards  to  the  husbandman,  and  there  is 
probably  no  more  scientific  farming  thau  in  the  Bay  State. 
The  best  soils  are  in  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  the 
state,  in  the  valleys  of  her  streams  and  rivers,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Connecticut  and  Ilou.satouic.  The  poorest 
soil  is  ill  the  fiat,  sandy  counties  of  the  south-east.  ^ Salt 
marshes  abound  near  the  coast.  Senator  Preston,  of  South 
Carolina,  has  sail  of  Mas.sachusetts,  that  though  the  most 
prosperous  state  in  the  confederacy,  yet  she  literally  exported 
none  of  the  products  of  her  soil  but  her  rocks  and  her  ice. 
Though  she  does  not  produce  grain  enough  to  supply  her 
own  consumption,  she  is  enabled  by  her  skill,  enterprise, 
and  industry  in  the  production  of  manufactures,  and  by 
her  wide-extended  commerce,  generally  to  keep  the  balance 
of  trade  in  her  favor,  and  to  support  the  densest  population 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  greatest  average  amount  of 
comfort.  Her  most  importaut  agricultural  products  are 
Indian  corn,  oats,  Irish  potatoes,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat, 
fruits,  butter,  cheese,  hay,  maple  sugar  and  live  stock,  with 
considerable  tobacco,  wool,  pease,  beans,  wheat,  grass-seeds, 
hops,  beeswax,  and  honey,  and  sOme  wine,  flax,  silk,  and 
molasses.  There  were  in  Massachusetts,  in  1860,  2,155,512 
acres  of  improved  land,  (1,183,212  being  unimproved,)  pro- 
ducing 1 10.783  bushels  of  wheat;  388,085  of  rye;  2,157,053 
of  Indian  corn ; 1,180,07  5 of  oats ; 45,246  peas  and  beans ; 
3,201,901  of  Irish  potatoes;  134,891  of  barley;  123,202  of 
buckwheat;  3,233,198  pounds  of  tobacco;  377.267  of  w'ool; 
8,297,936  of  butter ; 5294,090  of  cheese ; 665,331  tons  of  hay ; 
111,301  pounds  of  hops;  1,005,078  of  maple  sugar;  3289  of 
beesw'ax;  59,125  of  honey ; live  stock  valued  at  $12,737,744; 
orchard  products  at  $9‘^,519 ; markets  at  $1,397,623,  and 
slaughtered  animals  at  $2,915,045. 

Manufactures. — In  manufactures,  as  indeed  in  most  else 
requiring  skill,  industry,  and  enterprise,  Massachusetts 
takes  the  lead.  Though  small  in  area,  and  with  a churlish 
soil  and  climate,  this  state,  through  the  aid  of  her  manu- 
factures, is  moi-e  densely  populated  and  more  thickly  dotted 
over  with  thriving  towns  and  villages,  than  any  member  of 
the  confederacy.  By  the  cemsus  returns  of  1860,  she  stands 
far  before  every  other  state  in  the  amount  of  her  woollen 
and  cotton  manufactures.  According  to  the  same  census, 
there  w'erein  Massachusetts  8176  estalilishments,  producing 
each  $500  and  upwards  annually,  employing  capital  to  the 
amount  of  $132,792,327  and  217.421  hands,  consmning  raw 
material  w'orth  $135,053,721,  and  yielding  products  valued 
at  $255,545,922.  Among  these  were  203  cotton  factories  em- 
ploying $33,553,174  capital  and  13.586  male  and  24,658  fe- 
male hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $17,115,751,  and 
producing  annually  stuffs,  yarn,  &c.,  valued  at  $37,813,613; 
120  woollen  factories,  emi)loying  $8,474,253  and  7384  male 
and  5004  female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $11,- 
813,485,  and  producing  stuffs  valued  at  $18,780,590 ; 59  paper- 
mills,  emploj-ing  $3,003,660  capital  and  1112  male  and  1741 
female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $2,838,402, 
and  producing  writing  and  printing  paper  valued  at  $4,986,- 
223  ; 7 iron-works,  employing $979,300  capital  and  879  hands, 
and  producing  bar,  sheet  and  railroad  iron  valued  at  $2,634,- 
000;  53  iron-ffoundries,  employing  $1,007,600  capital  and 
1590  hands,  and  producing  castings  valued  at  $2,158,935; 
1354  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  employing  $9,010,977 
cajjital  and  62,283  hands,  and  producing  boots  and  shoes 
valued  at  $46,230,529,  and  263  tanneries,  employing  $4,169,240 
capital,  and  producing  leather  valued  at  $11,088,986. 

Internal  Improvements. — We  would  not  speak  in  superla- 
tives, but  justice  to  Massachusetts  seems  to  require  it.  While 
Nature  has  dealt  out  her  favors  to  her  with  a sparing 
hand,  she  has  surpassed  all  other  states  in  industrial  and 
mechanical  improvement,  and  has  laid  down  more  miles 
of  railroad  than  any  other  member  of  the  confederacy, 
population  and  area  considered.  Though  not  the  first  to 
enter  extensively  into  this  kind  of  improvement,  she  has 
amply  atoned  for  any  temporary  delay  by  her  subsequent 
energy  and  enterpri.se;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1854  had  43 
lines  of  railroad,  numbering  1283  miles,  completed,  and  48 
in  course  of  construction.  By  these  roads  Boston  commu- 
nicates directly  with  every  important  town  in  Massachu- 
setts, f4»l  with  most  of  those  of  the  neighboring  states. 
There  are  three  lines  of  continuous  railroads,  uniting  the 
cjipiiat  cf  the  state  with  N(!W  York,  and  with  the  interme- 
diate towns  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Central  Ma.s- 
sachiuauts.  Two  other  lines  connect  Boston  with  Portland, 
and  tha  towns  betw’een  them.  Two,  one  through  Vermont, 
and  tt»e  other  through  Central  New  Hampshire,  bring  her 
in  direct  intercourse  with  Burlington,  Vermont,  with  Mon- 
treal. aod  with  Ogdensburg;  and  another  to  Albany,  opens 
in  uniuterrupted  line  of  railwa.y  communication  between 
Bosh  n.  Cincinnati,  Terre-Haute.  Chicago,  Galena,  Rock 
Isla-’d,  d Alton,  and  from  the  latter  by  steamboat  to  St. 
Lcuis.  llailroad  communication  has  generally  diverted 
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public  attention  from  canals,  and  in  Massachusetts,  the  bed. 
of  two,  (the  Blackstone.  from  IVorcester  to  Providence,  and 
the  Ihimpden  and  Ham[;shire  Canal,  from  Northampton  to 
Southwick,)  have  been  converted  into  tracks  for  railroads. 

Commerce. — In  commerce,  this  state  occupies  the  same 
prominence  as  in  most  else,  being  second  only  to  New  Yorl 
in  absolute  amount:  but  if  we  regard  population,  first  in 
this  respect  in  the  Union.  Though,  as  before  stated,  she 
exports  nothing  of  her  native  products  but  her  rocks  and 
her  ice,  yet  her  hardy  sons  explore  every  sea  where  the  whale 
ranges,  bringing  home,  after  years  of  toil  and  endurance, 
rich  cargoes  of  oil  and  bone,  which  arc  distributed  over  the 
world,  iler  citizens  at  home  are  no  less  industrious;  calling 
to  their  aid  the  most  ingenious  machinery,  and  the  powers 
of  water  and  steam,  they  manufacture  millions  of  yards  of 
stuffs  to  be  distributed,  not  only  over  their  own  country, 
but  send  them  to  South  America,  the  M'est  Indies,  and  even 
to  Euro])e  and  China.  She  has  also  nearly  monopolized  the 
trade  with  Hindostan  and  Russia.  The  foreign  imports  fo- 
the  fiscal  year  1852-3,  amounted  to  $41,367,956,  and  the  ex 
ports  .$19,955,276;  tonnage  entered  724,174,  cleared  716,828; 
tonnage  owned  850,280,  (relatively  the  greatest  in  the  Union.) 
number  of  vessels  built,  (second  only  to  lUaine,)  205,  of 
which  only  2 were  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
83,015.  Of  the  tonnage  owned  in  the  state  157,497  wore  em- 
ployed in  the  whale,  37,631  in  the  cod,  and  41,280  in  the 
mackerel  fishery.  The  foreign  imports  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1862-3,  amounted  to  $27,724,455,  and  the  ex] torts  to  $22,249,- 
443;  tonnage  entered  733,743:  tonnage  cleared  657.405.  The 
number  of  vessels  built  in  the  same  year  was  50,  with  a<i 
aggregate  tonnage  of  23,450  tons.  Among  these  were  7 
steamers.  More  than  half  of  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries 
is  carried  on  in  Massachusetts  bottoms.  There  is  great  irre- 
gularity in  this  branch  of  trade,  the  itroduct  in  1850,  for  ex- 
ainnle,  being  twice  that  of  1849  in  the  cod  fishery,  and  but 
little  more  in  the  latter  year  than  in  1838.  Thisdepartmenf 
of  industry,  as  a distinct  employment,  is  almost  peculiar 
to  New  England,  and  more  especially  to  Massachusetts, 
which  perhaps  has  a greater  amount  of  capital  and  hands 
employed  in  the  fisheries  generally,  (and  in  the  whale  fish- 
eries certainly,)  than  any  other  country  in  America,  if  not 
in  the  world.  Of  255  wUaling  vessels  which  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  1853,  only  13  came  to  ports  out  of  New 
England,  and  only  a very  small  proportion  out  of  Massachu- 
setts; consequently,  of  the  103,077  barrels  of  sperm,  and 
260,114  of  whale  oil,  and  5,652,300  pounds  of  whalebone, 
nearly  all  was  imported  into  Massachusetts.  This  state  re- 
ceived from  the  whale  fishery,  in  the  year  1859-60,  products 
valued  at  $6,526,238 ; and  from  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries, 
products  valued  at  $2,774,204.  The  future  prospect  of  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fisheries  is,  notwithstanding,  not  flattering,  as 
we  have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. We  learn  from  De  Bow’s  Resources  of  the  South  and 
IVest,  that  the  two  Canadas  exported  betwen  1840  and  1850, 
fish  of  the  value  of  $7,000,000,  and  Halifax,  in  one  year, 
$275,000.  The  total  amount  of  mackerel  inspected  in  3Ias- 
sachusetts  in  1852.  was  196,768j  barrels,  and  of  all  kinds, 
pickled  and  smoked.  333,332^  barrels.  The  greatest  amount 
(389,944  barrels,)  was  inspected  in  1831,  the  smallest  (58.309 
barrels)  in  1840.  These  items  are  given  to  show  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  trade.  Boston  exported  in  11  months  of  1854, 
107.645  tons  of  ice,  and  an  average  of  about  100,000  tons  for 
several  years  previous. 

Education. — In  Massachusetts  was  begun  that  system  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes,  by  means  of 
common  schools,  which  has  since  extended  itself  to  the 
IMiddle  and  IVestern  States,  is  slowly  making  its  way  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  even  into  Europe;  and  wherever  it 
goes  carrying  with  it  the  spirit  of  liberty,  for  which  it  seems 
(humanly  speaking)  the  only  fit  preparation.  Though 
many  of  her  sister  states  are  now  rivalling  IMassachusetts 
in  the  excellence  of  their  common  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  yet  to  her  belongs  the  undoubted  honor 
of  having  fir.st  extended  her  care  to  the  intellectual  culture 
of  her  humblest  citizens ; the  rich  reward  of  which  is  seen 
not  only  in^the  number  of  splendid  names  that  adorn  her 
literature,  out  in  the  distinguished  sons  she  has  sent  out 
to  form  the  legislators,  professors,  authors,  and  teachers  of 
other  states.  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  w'ere 
in  Massachmsetts  8 colleges,  with  1733  students,  $195,110 
income,  $89,540  of  which  was  from  endowments;  4134  i)ub- 
lic  schools,  having  206,974  pupils,  $1,545,454  incomr',  $1,350,- 
950  of  which  was  from  taxation,  $112,825  from  public  funds, 
and  $47,615  from  endowments;  319  academies  and  other 
schools,  having  14,001  pupils,  $490,047  income,  $40,183  of 
which  was  from  endowments,  $19,600  from  public  funds,  and 
$15,274  from  taxes.  There  are  also  1852  libraries,  853  of 
wdiich  ai’e  public,  186  school,  756  Sunday-school,  5 college, 
and  52  church  libraries,  comprising  1,997,151  volumes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Almaniic,  there  were  in  the  state 
at  the  close  of  1852,  71  incorporated  academies,  with  4220 
scholars;  and  749  unincorporated  academies  and  private 
schools,  with  16,131  scholars ; local  funds  for  the  support  of 
academies $354,620,  yielding $21,584  income;  91,539  volumes 
in  school  libraries.  The  same  authority  gave  this  state,  in 
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85; . 1 colleges  -vith  U4  students,  3 theological  schools  I 
with  147  students  2 medical  schools  with  230  students,  and 
1 lav  school  with  158  students.  At  the  close  of  1853,  the  i 
number  of  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  was  4113,  at- 1 
temle  I by  202,081  pupils  in  the  winter,  ami  187,022  in  the 
summer;  number  of  teachers  during  the  former  period  I 
4684  (1971  male  and-2713  female),  and  4517  during  the  latter. ' 
Total  amount  expended  for  school  purposes,  $1,072,310,  of  I 
which  $37,266  was  the  income  of  local  funds.  Massachu- 
setts had  (1854)  5 normal  schools,  4 supported  by  the  state, 
located  in  Westfield,  Bridgewater,  Framingham,'and  Salem,’ 
and  1 in  Boston  supported  by  the  city. 

lieligious  Denominations. — Of  1636  churches  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1860,  the  Adventists  owned  10 ; the  Baptists,  270 ; the 
Free  Will  Baptists,  16;  the  Christians,  28 ; the  Congregation- 
alists,  501;  the  Episcopalians,  73 ; the  Friends,  36 ; the  Me- 
tho  lists,  295,  the  Presbyterians,  8 ; the  Roman  Catholics, 
88;  the  Shakers,  2;  the  Spiritualists,  4;  the  Universalists, 
118,  the  Swedenborgians,  10;  the  Unitarians,  158;  the 
Unionists,  13;  minor  sects,  6;  thus  giving  1 church  to  every  j 
752  persons.  The  total  value  of  church  properly,  $15,393- 
607. 

Pp.rinrHcaU. — Tn  1860,  there  were  published  in  this  state, 
112  political,  31  religious,  51  literary,  and  28  miscellaneous 
periodicals  ; total,  222.  Of  those.  17  were  issued  daily,  3 tri- 
weekly, 14  bi-weekly,  145  weekly,  36  monthly,  6 quarterly, 
and  1 annually.  The  whole  number  of  copies  issued  annu- 
ally was  102,000.760.  The  circulation  of  the  daily  papers 
was  169,600  per  diem,  of  the  weekly  778,680  a week,  and  of 
the  monthly  353,100  a month. 

Public  Institutions. — This  state  abounds  in  institutions  of 
this  class,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  two  State  luna- 
tic hospitals,  one  at  Worcester,  founded  in  1832,  and  the 
other  at  Taunton,  completed  about  the  commencement  of 
1854,  with  accommodations  for  250  patients.  The  former  is 
a well-managed  institution,  and  has  been  very  successful  in 
the  cure  of  patients.  Of  2306  lunatics  adimitted  in  13  years, 
over  1000  were  discharged  cured.  This  hospital  is  intended 
to  accommodate  only  360  jaitieuts,  but  of  late  years  it  has 
been  much  crowded,  the  number  in  November  1852  having 
been  532.  The  government  has  directed  the  building  to  be 
either  torn  down  and  a new  one  erected,  or  to  be  repaired 
at  great  cost,  as  the  committee,  after  examination,  shall 
think  best.  Of  the  532  inmates,  241  were  paupers.  The 
exi)enscs  of  the  institution,  for  the  year  above  named, 
amounted  to  $43,878.  The  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
hx'ated  at  Somerville,  is  an  institution  where  great  pains 
are  taken  to  interest  the  minds  of  patients,  to  surround 
them  with  agreeable  objects,  and  to  avoid  .severe  remedies. 

It  was  established  in  1818.  and  named  from  its  founder.  In 
1854  there  were  200  patients  in  the  Asylum,  and  264  in  a 
similar  insitutiou  for  paupers  in  Boston.  There  are  also 
institution.s — one  at  Ipswich  and  one  at  Cambridge — wheie 
insane  paupers,  who  are  incurable,  are  kept  in  custody;  the 
former  has  82  patients  and  the  latter  68.  The  State  Reform 
School  at  Westborough  is  an  institution  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  juvenile  offenders;  expenses  for  the  year.  $31,224.47. 
In  November,  1852.  there  were  341  boys  in  the  School.  Four 
hours  of  each  day  are  devoted  to  school,  and  six  to  labor. 
There  were  3 state  almshouses  built  in  1853,  located  at  Tewks- 
bury. I’almer,  and  Middleborough  respectively,  and  each 
calculated  to  accommodate  500  paupers,  who  may  be  either 
natives  or  foreigners.  The  total  number  of  paupers  relieved 
or  supported  in  1853  was  25,981,  of  whom  12,334  were  of 
foreign  birth;  cost  to  the  state,  $467,959.  The  other  chari- 
table institutions  being  mostly  located  in  Boston,  will  be 
found  describ(‘d  under  that  head.  The  State  I’rison  located 
in  Charlestown,  was  founded  in  1800.  The  number  of  pri- 
soners (September,  1852)  was  483.  of  whom  421  were  confined 
lor  offences  against  property,  and  76  against  the  person  ; and 
170  were  foreigners.  Among  the  convicts  were  35  negroes, 
and  15  mulattoes.  Expenses,  $61,633;  receipt.s.  $57,458. 
The  whole  number  of  pris(jners  in  the  jails  and  houses  of 
correction  for  1852,  was  (including  1363  debtors)  10,875,  of 
whom  2615  were  foreigners,  and  -432  colored.  Expenses, 
$107,351;  value  of  labor,  $30,636.  In  1850,  Massachusetts 
had  177  public  libraries,  with  257,737  volumes;  1225  school 
and  Sutulay-school  libraries,  with  270.121  volumes;  18  col- 
lege libraries,  with  141,400  volumes ; and  42  church  libraries, 
with  14.757  volumes. 

Jii]>ulution. — Massachusetts  was  originally  settled,  and  for 
a long  period  almost  exclusively  occupied,  by  people  of  nearly 
unmixed  English  descent.  In  point  of  morals,  education, 
and  intellectual  culture,  her  citizens  are  unsvirpassed  in  any 
portion  of  the  Union;  and  she  has  given  birth  to  a larger 
number  of  eminent  author.s.  inventors,  and  .state.smon,  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Confedin-acy.  Among  the  multitude 
of  her  distinguished  authors,  may  be  named  I’l'escott,  Ban- 
croft. Bryant.  Hawthorn,  and  Bowditch  ; and  it  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  the  renown  of  her  statesmen  is  coextensive 
with  the  fame  of  their  country.  At  the  first  national  census 
in  1790,  the  inhabitants  numbered  378,717  ; 423.245  in  1800; 
472.040  in  1810;  523.287  in  1820;  610,408  In  1830;  737.699 
in  1840;  994,514  in  1850;  and  in  I860,  1,231,066;  of  whom 
1,221,431  were  whites,  9602  colored,  and  32  Indians.  Bopu- 
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lation  to  the  square  mile,  157 ; representative  population, 
1,231,066.  Of  the  population,  805,546  were  born  in  the 
state,  65,406  in  other  states,  2:;0,114  in  foreign  countries ; 
of  whom  23,846  were  born  in  England,  185,434  in  Ireland, 
6855  in  Scotland,  320  in  Wales,  27,069  in  British  America, 
9961  in  Germany,  1280  in  France,  and  5317  in  other  foreign 
countries.  Of  the  population  in  the  leading  pursuits,  45,204 
were  farmers,  44,725  laborers,  41,011  shoemakers,  37,464 
servants,  32,7 62  factory  hands,  17,-130  farm  laborers,  15,483 
clerks,  14,541  carpenters,  14,014  mariners,  6897  machinists, 
6398  teachers,  5934  weavers,  5924  merchants,  5750  painters, 
4828  blacksmiths,  4218  seamstresses,  4092  housekeepers, 
3993  tailors,  3749  tailoresses,  3753  masons,  3716  mautua- 
makers,  3319  mechanics,  2150  stone  and  marble-cutters,  2432 
grocers,  2773  milliners,  2561  fishermen,  2039  cabinet-makers, 
2075  railroad  men,  1913  clergymen,  1803  physicians,  1991 
printers,  1186  lawyers,  1408  jewellei's,  1410  coopers,  1323 
butchers,  &c.  In  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1860,  there 
occurred  21,.304  deaths,  or  17 ‘6  in  every  thousand.  The 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  was  427  (see  Introduction  to 
the  volume  on  the  Population  of  the  Eighth  Census,  pp.  liv, 
j Iv,  Ivi,  &c.),  blind  498,  insane  2i05,  and  idiotic  712. 

Counties. — Massachusetts  is  divided  into  14  counties,  viz. 
Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Bristol,  Dukes,  Essex,  Franklin, 
Hampden,  Hampshire,  Middlese.x,  Nantucket,  Norfolk,  Ply- 
mouth, Suffolk,  and  Worcester.  Capital,  Boston. 

Cities  and  Towns. — In  proportion  to  its  extent  and  popula- 
tion, Massachusetts  has  more  large  towns  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  The  most  important  of  these  are  Bos- 
ton, population  in  1860, 187,840 ; Lowell  36,827  ; Cambridge, 
26,060;  Roxbury,  15,137;  Chaidestown,  25,065;  Worcester, 
24,960;  New  Bedford,  2-2,300;  Salem,  22,2-52;  Lynn,  19,083; 
Lawrence,  17 639 ; Taunton,  15,376;  Springfield,  15,199 ; Fall 
River,  14,026;  Newburyport,  13,401;  Chelsea,  13,395; 
Gloucester,  10,904;  Haverhill,  9995;  Dorchester,  9769; 
Milford,  9132;  Abington,  8527;  Newton,  8282;  Pittsfield, 
80  i5;  Somerville.  8025 ; Fitchburg,  7805 ; Weymouth,  7742; 
Marblehead,  7646;  Chicopee,  7261,  Adams,  6924;  North- 
ampton, 6788;  Quincy,  6778;  North  Bridgewater,  6584; 
South  Danvers,  6549;  Waltham,  6397 ; Dedham,  6330;  be- 
sides many  other  places,  ranging  from  4000  to  6000.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  giving  the  populations  above,  the 
township  is  included  with  the  village  or  town.  To  give 
a correct  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  Boston,  we 
should  give  in  its  population  a number  of  neighboring 
towns  and  villages,  dependent  on  it,  and  doing  business  in 
it.  Taking  a radius  of  ten  miles,  with  Tremont  House  for 
a centre,  you  will  enclose  an  area  containing  some  400,000 
inhabitants;  or,  limiting  it  to  its  immediate  suburbs  of 
Charleston,  Chelsea,  Cambridge,  Roxbury,  Brookline,  Dor- 
chester, &c.,  you  will  have  an  aggregate  of  from  250,000  to 
300,000  inhabitants. 

Government,  Finances,  &c. — The  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  are  elected  annually  by  the  people,  the  former 
receiving  $2500  per  annum,  and  the  latter  .$4  per  diem.  The 
Senate  consists  of  40.  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
356  members,  both  elected  annually  by  popular  vote.  Mas- 
sachusetts is  entitled  to  11  members  in  the  national  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  13  electoral  votes  for  President. 
The  judiciary  consists — 1.  Of  a supreme  court,  comprised 
I of  6 judges,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council,  and 
holding  office  during  good  behavior.  This  court  has  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  all  capital  and  chancery  suits,  and  in  all 
civil  cases  where  the  amount  exceeds  $(i00'  in  Suffolk,  or 
$.300  in  the  other  counties;  2.  Of  a court  of  common  pleas, 
composed  of  1 chief  and  6 associate  judges,  Avhic  h has  juris- 
diction in  all  ca.ses  exceeding  $20,  and  in  criminal  cases  not 
capital,  except  in  Suffolk,  where  the  municipal  court  has 
cognisance  in  criminal  actions;  3.  Of  probate  (!ourts  in  each 
county ; 4.  Of  police  courts  held  in  most  of  the  13  cities  and 
.several  of  the  large  towns  of  the  state;  5.  Of  commissioners 
of  insolvency ; and  6.  Of  justices’ courts.  The  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  have  salaries,  the  chit'f  of  $.3600.  and  the 
associates  of  $3000;  of  the  court  of  common  jtleas.  the  chief 
has  $2300,  and  the  associates  .$2100;  of  the  police  court, 
$1500  per  annum  in  Bo.ston,  but  less  ebsewhere;  and  the 
commissioners  of  insolvency  are  remunerated  by  fees  not 
to  exceed  $1500  each. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  In  18,50  amounted  to 
$546,008,057;  the  public  debt,  in  1854,  to  $6,853,730,  of 
which  $.5,049,555  was  scrip  loaned  in  aid  of  railroads;  pul)- 
lic  projierty  $11,092,4.57.  including  security  held  for  loans 
to  railroads  $2,079,796;  productive  securities  $4,422,714; 
receipts  for  1853,  $2,118,205;  payments  $2,181,379;  ordinary 
revenue  $882,289;  ordinary  expenditures  $679.7.52;  among 
the  appropriations  during  the  year  lS53-4were:  to  .school 
and  other  funds  $502,896;  n(;w  lunatic  a.syluin  $200,845; 
state-pi-i.son  $40,551 ; legislative  conventions,  &c.,  $87,488 
There  were  in  this  state  in  July  18.54,  151  ban.ks  witb 
,$.53,422,652  capital,  $18,080,925  clreulation.  and  $3,551,093 
in  coin;  60  savings  banks,  in  1853,  had  $23.  >70,102,  depo- 
sited by  117.404  individiud'^ 

History. — Massachu.setts  has  been  the  thc'atre  of  .snmeof 
the  most  stirring  events  iji  the  history  of  oiir  countrj  Hefs 
the  mental  conflict,  as  well  as  the  struggle  in  witi 
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u^reat  Britain  commonoed.  TIir  first  settlement  was  made 
it  Plymouth,  December  2'2,  1620,  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
the  founders  of  our  public  school  system,  now  scattering 
blessings  wherever  it  goes,  and  of  those  principles  of  endur- 
ance and  private  virtue  which  have  been  the  stay  of  the 
land  in  every  hour  of  peril.  What  if  they  did  transmit 
some  bigotry  and  intolerance  along  with  it:  in  human 
affairs  we  expect  nothing  perfect;  and  stern  virtues  in  their 
excesses  are  often  nearly  allied  to  vices.  If  men  believe 
ardently,  they  are  apt  to  support  strongly  ; and  it  requires 
a great  enlargement  of  views  or  great  forbearance,  to  tole- 
rate that  which  is  to  us  clearly  wrong.  Indifference  may 
tolerate  everything;  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  zeal 
to  do  so. 

In  1675,  a native  chief,  named  Philip  of  Pokaneket,  hav- 
ing aroused  the  different  tribes  to  make  a united  effort  to 
expel  the  English,  made  an  attack  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Swansey,  in  which  a number  of  the  colonists  perished; 
this  kindled  a war  of  savage  incursions,  lasting  for  three 
years,  which  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Philip,  and 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  Indians  in 
Massachusetts.  The  Revolutionary  contest  began  in  tliis 
state,  with  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  in  April.  1775.  which 
was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Bunkcw's  Hill,  June  17,  ot  the 
same  year,  and  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British 
troops  in  March,  1776.  which  for  ever  destroyed  British  rule 
in  Massachusetts.  This  state  has  since  been  the  scene  of 
but  one  struggle  in  arms,  when  an  attempt  was  made  in 
1786  to  resist  the  authorities  by  a party  of  rebels  led  on  by 
one  Daniel  Shays.  This  revolt  led  to  no  important  engage- 
ment. and  was  finally  put  down  in  the  commencement  of 
the  following  year.  Massachusetts  has  given  two  Presidents 
to  the  United  States,  (the  elder  and  younger  .\dam,s,)  and 
has  sent  some  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  and 
orators  to  the  national  councils. 

M.\SS.\CIUCCOLI,  mls-sl-chook^vo-le.  a small  lake  and 
village  of  Central  Italy,  duchy  and  8 miles  W.  of  Lucca;  the 
lake,  miles  in  length,  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Montero. 

M.IS'SACK,  a post-office  of  McCracken  co.,  Kentucky. 

MASS.-\.CRE  ISL.WD.  Pacific  Ocean.  See  M.voona. 

MASS  A DUCALL,  mds/sd  doo-kd/lA,  or  MASSA  DI  CAR- 
RARA, m:ls's:t  dee  kfe-Ri/r^,  an  episcopal  city  of  Northern 
Italy.  58  miles  S.IV.  of  Modena,  near  the  Frigido,  2 miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Pop.  9826.  Chief 
e;!ifices,  a fine  palace,  a modern  cathedral,  and  an  old  castle. 
It  has  manufactories  of  silks,  and  trade  in  the  fine  marble 
of  its  vicinity.  It  was  formerly  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
.Massa-Carrara.  a state  in  the  S.W.  of  Modena,  composed  of 
the  duchy  of  Massa.  and  the  principality  of  Carrara.  'This 
small  state  was  given  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Beatrice  in 
1814,  and  reunited  to  Modena  on  her  death  in  1829. 

MASSAFRA,  mds-sd/fri.  a walled  town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Otranto,  district  and  10  miles  N.W.  of  Taranto.  P.  6600. 

AIASSA-LOMBARDO,  mds^si-lom-baR'do,  a walled  town  of 
Italy,  in  JUmilia,  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ferrara.  Pop.  4000. 

.MASSALSK,  mds-silsk^,  or  MOSALSK,  mo-sdlsk/,  a town 
of  Russia,  government  and  50  miles  IV.  of  Kalooga,  on  the 
.Mosalka,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Gorodenka.  Pop.  1248. 

MASSA-LUBRENZE,  mas/sa-loo-brgn'z.i,  or  MASSA-DE- 
SORRENTO,  mds^sd-da-soR-R^nRo,  a town  of  Naples,  province, 
on  the  Gulf,  and  19  miles  S.  of  Naples.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  Pop.  6781. 

.M.\SS.\-MARITTMA,  mds'sd-md-reeRe-md,  or  MASSA-DI- 

M. VREMMA.  mdsAsd  dee  md-rfem/md,  a town  of  Tuscany,  33 
miles  S.W.  of  Sienna.  It  is  the  see  of  a bishop.  I’op.  2099. 

M.VSSANUTM’EN,  a post-office  of  Page  co.,  Virginia,  144 
a\iles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

M.ASSAO,  a town  of  South  Africa.  See  Mashow. 

M.ISSAPEAG,  mas'sa-p&gL  a station  of  New  London  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  New  London  and  Willimantic  Railroad, 
8 miles  N.  of  New  London. 

MASSA ROONY,  mds-sd-roo'nee,  or  MAZARUNI,  md-zd- 
roo^nee,  a river  of  British  Guiana,  which  has  been  exjdored 
upwards  for  about  400  miles,  though  its  navigation  is  inter- 
rui>ted  by  numerous  rapids.  It  flows  from  near  lat.  4°  30' 

N. ,  and  Ion.  60°  W.,  and  joins  the  estuary  of  the  Essequibo. 

MASSA-SUPERIORE,  mds/sd-.soo-pd-re-o'rd,  a village  of 

Austrian  Italy,  27  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mantua,  on  the  Po.  Pop. 
3000. 

M.ISSAT,  mds'sd/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Allege, 
12  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Girons.  Pop.  1000. 

M ASSAY,  mds'sd^  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Cher,  19  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bourges.  Pop.  1136. 

M ASSBACII,  indss/bdK,  or  MASBACII,  mds'bdK,  a market- 
town  of  Bavaria.  7 miles  S.E.  of  Miinnerstadt.  Pop.  1172. 

MASSE,  mds^sA,  or  MAZZE,  rndt^zA,  a village  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ivrea,  on  the  Dora  Baltea. 
Poj).  3300. 

M VSSEMEN-WESTREM,  mds'seh-rnen-IvSs/trAm,  a village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  E.  Flanders,  on  the  Molenbeek,  7 
miles  S.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2079. 

M.\SSPFNA,  a post-village  and  township  of  St.  Lawrence 
county,  New  York,  about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Ogdensburg. 
township  borders  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which 
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here  contains  several  large  islands,  and  is  intersected  by 
Grass  and  Racket  Rivers,  on  the  former  of  which  is  situ- 
ated the  village,  at  the  northern  terminus  of  a plank-road 
communi(‘ating  with  Potsdam  and  Ogdensburg.  Gra.-^s  Rivei 
here  has  been  dammed,  and  alFords  a fine  water-power.  It 
is  spanned  by  a bridge,  and  another  crosses  it  at  Massens 
Centre.  There  are  also  two  bridges  across  the  Racket  Rivei 
in  the  township.  About  a mile  S.E.  of  the  village,  on  thf 
plank-roaJ,  and  on  the  W.  bank  of  Racket  River,  are  the 
Massena  Snrings,  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  (jualities 
A neat  building,  supported  by  pillars,  has  been  erected  ovei 
the  spring,  and  the  ground  around  handsomely  laid  out 
and  planted  with  trees.  There  are  two  hotels  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors,  one  of  which,  completed  in  1848,  is  of 
brick,  90  feet  by  44,  with  wing.s.  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  200  persons.  It  is  also  proposed  to  make  addi- 
tions to  the  buildings,  which  will  increase  its  size  to  about 
double  its  i)resent  capacity.  In  September,  1813,  a barrack 
erecto<l  at  Massena  village  by  the  state,  was  burned  by  a party 
of  Canadians,  who  also  destroyed  other  property  and  took 
several  prisoners.  Pop.  of  the  township.  2925. 

MASSENA  CENTRE,  a posLvillage  of  St.  L.awrence  co.. 

New  York,  on  Grass  River,  which  here  affords  fine  water 
power,  about  42  miles  N.E.  of  Ogdensburg.  It  conhains  a 
church  and  several  mills. 

MASSERA.  mds'seh-ra,  MAZIRA  orMAZURA,  rndz/er-a, 
an  island  otl  the  S.E.  coast  of  Arabia,  province  of  Oman,  in 
the  Arabian  Sea.  Lat.  20°  30'  N.,  Ion.  59°  E.  Length,  40 
miles;  average  breadth.  15  miles. 

MASSERANO,  mds-sA-rd/no,  a walled  town  of  Piedmont, 
division  of  Turin,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Biella.  Pop.  3441. 

MASSEUBE,  mds'suV,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gers,  11  miles  S.E.  of  .Marmande,  on  the  Gers.  P.  in  1852, 1886. 

MASSEVAUX,  mdss'vcV,  (Germ.  Masmumter,  mds’miin- 
ster,)  a town  of  France,  department  of  llaut-Rhin,  11  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Belfort.  Pop.  in  1852,  3155. 

MAS^SEY’S  CREEK,  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio,  flows  into  the 
Little  Miami  River. 

MASSIAC.  mds'se-dkt,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Cantai,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Flour,  on  the  Alagon.  P.  22U6. 

MASSICO,  mdstse-ko,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro.  The  wine  from  the  vineyards  on  the  south  slope 
of  the  Mans  Mas'sicus,  in  this  vicinity,  was  famous  in  Roman 
times,  and  is  much  celebrated  by  Horace.  In  the  vicinity, 
Appius  Claudius  gained  a victory  over  the  Saranites. 

MAS/SIE’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Nelson  co.,  Virginia. 

MASSILIA  or  MASSIGLIA.  See  Marseilles. 

M.4S'SILLON,  a hand.some  and  flourishing  town  of  Perry 
township.  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Tuscarawas  River,  and  on 
the  Ohio  Canal,  112  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus,  and  65  miles 
S.  of  Cleveland.  The  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  con- 
nects it  with  Pittsburg  on  one  hand,  and  with  the  railways 
of  Indiana  on  the  other.  The  town  is  regularly  planned 
and  compactly  built,  and  contains  a number  of  handsome 
residences.  It  is  situated  in  a highly  productive  and  popu- 
lous farming  district,  which  is  liberally  supplied  with  hard 
timber,  stone-coal,  and  water-power.  Large  quantities  of 
flour,  w'heat,  and  Indian  corn  are  shipped  by  the  canal  at 
this  place.  Wool  is  also  an  extensive  article  of  export.  Mas- 
sillon contains  about  8 churches,  1 national  bank,  1 or  2 
other  banks,  3 iron  foundries,  wdth  machine-shops,  1 wool- 
len factory,  and  2 or  3 new'spaper  offices.  Pop.  3819. 

MASSILLON,  a posivoffice  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana. 

MASSILLON,  a post-village  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  near  tha 
E.  line  of  the  county,  40  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

MAS'SINGHAM,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

MASSINGHAM,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

MASSINGY,  mAa'sANG'zheek  a village  of  the  Sai’dinian 
States,  Savoy,  3 miles  from  Rumilly.  Pop.  1041. 

MASSION,  mAs-se-ouL  a village  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  witL 
a station  on  the  railway  between  Barcelona  and  Mataro. 

IMASSOW,  mds'sov,  a walled  town  of  Prussian  Pomerania, 

22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Stettin.  Pop.  2110. 

MASSOWAII,  mds'so-wA,  or  MASSOUAII,  mds/soo-A.  the 
principal  seaport  town  of  Abyssinia,  on  a small  sterih 
island  in  the  Red  Rea.  Lat.  15°  36'  N.,  Ion.  39°  21'  E. 
Population  of  island  estimat(‘d  at  4000.  An  active  import 
trade  with  the  Arabian  ports  and  Bombay'  is  here  carried 
on.  Chief  imports,  corn,  maize,  rice,  cotton  stuffs,  silks, 
muslins,  cotton  wool,  glass-w’ares,  cutlery,  arms,  hardwurres, 
elephants’  teeth,  spices,  coral,  wines,  and  spirits,  'the  Arab 
vessels  trading  hither  pay  a certain  import  annually. 

MASTA.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Msta. 

MASTENBROEK.  mds/ten-brbok',  a village  of  Holland, 
province  of  Overyssel,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Zwolle.  Pop.  1000.  ^ 

MAS/TEN’S  CORNER,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Delaware. 

MAS'TERSONVILLE,  a postrofilce  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MAS'TERTON,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio. 

MAS'TERVILLE,  a station  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Steubenville  and  Columbus  R.R.,  79  miles  E.N.E.  of  New'ark. 

MAST  HOPE,  a station  in  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  126  miles  from  New  York  City. 
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MAST  HOPE,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Pennsylvauia.(?) 

MASTRE.  La,  Id  mdst’r,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
naent  of  Ardeche,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Tournon,  on  the  Doux. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2501. 

M.^STRICHT,  (Mastricht.)  See  Maestricht. 

MASTUCH,  mds'tootclR,(?)  a town  of  Central  Asia,  capital 
of  Chitral.  Lat.  36°  12'  N.,  Ion.  72°  31'  E.  It  has  some  trade 
with  Yarkand  and  Afghanistan. 

MASTURA,  mds-too/rd  or  md.s'too-r.a,  a town  of  Arabia, 
Ilejaz,  near  the  Red  Sea,  140  miles  S.S.W.  of  Medina. 

M.\8T  YARD,  a post-village  of  Merrimack  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut  Rivers  Railroad,  7 
miles  N.W.  of  Concord. 

MASULIPATAM.  md-sooHe-pa-tam',  a town  of  British 
India,  the  capital  of  a district  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel Coast,  is  220  miles  N.N.F.  of  Madras.  The  fort  is 
surrounded  by  a salt  morass,  communicating  by  a canal 
with  the  Kistnah  and  the  sea.  The  town,  1?  miles  N.\Y.,  is 
large,  and  has  long  been  famous  for  its  chintz  manufactures. 
Its  trade  lias  latterly  declined,  but  it  still  exports  goods  to 
Calcutta,  West  Hiudostan,  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  its  port, 
which  is  on  the  only  part  of  this  coast  not  surf-beaten,  is 
accessible  for  vessels  of  300  tons. 

MASULIPATAM,  a district  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Madras,  having  E.  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Area  5000  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  520,866. 

MASULLAS,  mds-sooPlds,  a village  on  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia. province  of  Busachi.  Pop.  1056. 

MATA,  md/td,  a lake  of  Brazil,  province  and  170  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Maranhao,  and  giving  origin  to  the  river  Code. 
Length  about  20  miles. 

MATA,  a river  of  East  Africa,  enters  the  Channel  of 
Mozambique,  nearly  midway  between  the  rivers  Sotlila  and 
Sena. 

MATA,  La,  Id  m.dRd,  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  20 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  1000. 

MATA,  La,  a town  of  Spain,  Estremadura,  27  miles  N.W. 
of  Caceres.  Pop.  1095. 

MATAGOR/DA,  a bay  or  extensive  lagoon  of  Texas,  at  the 
mouth  of  Colorado  River,  55  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  7 miles,  and  is  enclosed  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  a peninsula  45  miles  long,  by  2 to  3 miles  broad; 
lat.  (S.  point)  28°  24'  N.,  Ion.  96°  20'  W.  A little  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  port  is  an  island  of  the  same  name. 

MATAGOR/DA,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Texas,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  Matagorda  Bay.  It  is  intersected  by 
Colorado  River  and  the  Cany  Bayou.  The  surface  is  an 
alluvial  plain,  destitute  of  timber,  except  the  margins  of  the 
streams.  The  uplands  are  mostly  uncultivated.  In  1850 
the  county  produced  1394  hogsheads  of  sugar,  a greater 
quantity  than  any  other  in  the  state  excepting  Brazoria. 
Capital,  Matagorda.  Pop.  3454,  of  whom  1347  were  free, 
and  2107  slaves. 

MATAGORDA,  capital  of  Matagorda  county,  Texas,  is 
situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  River,  250  miles  S.E.  of  Austin  City.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  steamboats  to  the  city  of  Austin.  Matagorda 
has  considerable  trade,  and  is  the  depot  for  the  produce  of 
the  Colorado  Valley,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  portions  of 
the  state,  producing  cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  indigo,  and 
maize.  The  sea  breeze,  which  blows  during  the  summer, 
renders  this  town  a favorite  summer  residence  of  citizens 
from  the  interior.  A lighthouse  has  lately  becm  erected 
here.  A weekly  newspaper  is  published.  Pop.  about  1200. 

M ATAM,  md-tdm',  a village  of  Seiiegambia,  Foota-Damga, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sengiil ; lat.  15°  44'  N.,  Ion.  13° 
5'  W. 

MATAMO/RA,  a post-village  of  Hardeman  co.,  Tennessee, 
near  the  Hatchee  River,  67  miles  E.  of  Memphis. 

MAT'AMO/RAS  or  MA'T'AMO'ROS,  a river-port  town  of 
the  Mexican  Confederation,  department  of  Tainaulipas, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  40  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Its  port  on  the  gulf  consists  of  two  harbors, 
the  Braze  de  Santiago  and  the  Boca  ilel  Rio,  about  9 miles 
apart,  and  both  obstructed  by  bars  impassable  during  strong 
winds.  Exports  consist  chietiy  of  specie,  with  some  hides, 
wool,  and  hor.ses;  imports,  manufactured  goods,  chiefly  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Customs  revenue  has 
usually  been  mortgaged  by  the  government  for  the  payment 
of  the  .Mexican  army.  Pop.  20,000.  Opposite  this  town,  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  river.  General  Taylor  established  his 
camp  in  the  spring  of  1846,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  .Mexico.  The 
latter  place  has  been  since  called  Fort  Brown,  or  Browns- 
ville, in  honor  of  .Major  Brown,  commander  of  The  garrison, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  by  a shell  from  the  .Mexican 
batteries.  (May  6,  1846,)  while  General  Taylor,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  forces,  was  engaged  in  opening  a com- 
munication with  Pmut  Isabcd.  After  the  victories  of  l‘alo 
.Ylto  and  Resaca  de  la  I’alma.  the  American  army  entered 
and  took  iiossessiou  Of  Matamoras  without  opposition. 

M.Vl'AMOKA.S,  a town  of  .Mexico.  54  miles  from  Puebla. 

M.TT'.VMOGt.Y.S,  a village  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
13  miles  N,  of  Harrigburg. 

M ATA.MOIv.YS,  a postrcffiee  of  Pike  eo.,  Pennsylvania. 
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MATAMORAS,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co,.  North 
Carolina. 

MATAMOR  AS,  a village  of  Blackford  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Salamonie  River,  about  85  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

M.4TAN,  md-tdu/,  a native  state  on  the  island  of  Borneo, 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  Carim.ita  Strait.  It  vields  the  best 
diamonds  in  Borneo;  also,  iron,  tin,  and  sago. 

MATAN,  a small  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Philip- 
pines, immediately  E.  of  Zebu,  where,  in  1520,  Magellan  wag 
killed  in  a skirmish  with  the  natives. 

MAT.TNZA,  La,  lit  mi-tdnTsT,  a town  of  the  Canaries,  on 
the  N.  part  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  Pop.  1374. 

MAT.\NZAS,  md-tan/zas  or  md-tdri/thds,  a fortified  seaport 
town  on  the  N.IV.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  52  miles  E.  of 
Havan.a.  Lat.  23°  3'  N.,  Ion.  81°  40'  W.  It  is  situated  on  a flat 
on  both  sides  of  the  San  .1  uan,  which  brings  down  large  quan- 
tities of  mud,  materially  impeding  navigation  in  the  harbor. 
The  hou.ses  are  built  very  substantially,  mostly  of  stone,  but 
with  an  entire  absence  of  any  architectural  beauty.  The 
principal  edifices  are  the  Castle  of  San  Severino,  the  church, 
a fine  hospital,  a theatre,  and  extensive  barracks.  One  daily 
newspaper  is  published  in  the  town.  Some  improvement 
has  of  late  taken  place  in  the  schools  of  Matauzas,  although 
the  standard  of  education  on  the  whole  is  exceedingly  low. 
In  commercial  importance,  Matanzas  ranks  next  to  Havana. 
Its  facilities  for  trade  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
construction  of  railways  connecting  it  with  Havana.  Carde- 
nas. and  other  principal  towns  in  the  island.  A telegraph 
is  being  formed  from  Matauzas  to  Havana,  and  steamers 
also  idy  daily  between  the  two  ports,  making  the  pa.ssage  in 
5 hours,  besides  touching  at  Cardenas,  .Tucano.  &c.  The 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  articles  of  food,  machinery,  and 
materials  for  sugar  and  cotfee  plantations ; fancy  goods  are 
brought  principally  from  Havana.  'I'he  exports  in  1847, 
comprised  387,171  boxes  of  sugar;  54,841  hog.sheads  of 
molasses,  and  3,405,777  pounds  of  coffee.  Among  the  other 
articles  of  export  are  tobacco,  honey,  wax,  and  fruits.  The 
bay  is  spacious,  easy  of  access,  and  completely  sheltered 
from  winds,  except  those  from  the  N.E.,  which  bring  in  a 
heavy  swell.  Pop.  in  1853,  26,000 ; of  the  jurisdiction,  81,397, 
viz.:  34.721  white,  5948  free  colored,  and  40.728  slaves. 

MATAPAN,  CAPE.  See  Cape  Matap.an. 

MATAPAS,  mi-td'pis.  a market-town  of  Central  America, 
state,  and  65  miles  E.S.E.  of  Guatemala. 

MATAPOZUELOS,  mi-t£-po-thwA/loce,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Leon,  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Valladolid.  Pop.  1120. 

MATARAH,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Muttra. 

MATARAjM,  a city  of  Java.  See  Djokjokarta. 

MATAREEYEH  or  MATARIYEH,  md-td-ree/yeh,  often 
written  MATARIA,  (anc.  Heliophlis,  i.  e.  the  “ city  of  the 
sun,”)  a village  of  Low-er  Egvpt,  in  a beautiful  district,  6 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Cairo.  Lat.  30°  48'  N.,  Ion.  31°  58'  E.  It 
very  early  acquired,  and  long  continued  to  possess  great 
celebrity,  from  its  temple  of  the  sun,  which  was  a very 
magnilicent  structure,  and  was,  for  ages,  the  chief  seat  of 
Egyptian  learning.  According  to  Strabo,  the  city  stood  on 
a large  mound,  and  had  lakes  in  front  filled  with  water  from 
the  neighboring  canals.  The  gardens  of  Matareeyeh  were 
renowned  for  a balsam,  produced  from  plants  first  brought 
from  Judea  by  Cleopatra,  and  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Balm  of  Gilead,  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  and  it  was  in  these 
gardens  that,  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  cultivation  of  In- 
dian cotton  was  first  tried  in  Egypt.  In  the  plain,  in  the 
vicinity,  Sultan  Selim  enc.amped  in  1517,  previous  to  his 
defeat  of  Toman  Bey,  which  transferred  the  Memlook 
sceptre  to  the  Osmanlee;  and,  in  the  same  locality,  in  1800, 
the  Turks  were  signally  defeated  by  the  F’reuch  under  Kle- 
ber.  Matareeyeh  is  now  a very  insignificant  place. 

MATAREEYEH  or  MA'TARIEH,  md-td-ree/yeh,  a village 
of  Lower  Egypt,  province  and  20  miles  S.E.  of  Damietta,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  Pop.  3000. 

MATARELLO,  md-td-r^Plo,  a village  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  6 
miles  from  Trent.  Pop.  1260. 

MATARIA  or  MATARIYEH.  See  Matareeyeh. 

M.ATARO,  md-td-ro’,  (anc.  Illurnf)  a maritime  city  of 
Spain,  on  the  Barcelona  and  Mataro  Railway,  15,j  miles  N.E. 
of  Rarcelona.  Pop.  13.010.  It  stands  on  the  .slope  of  a hill, 
and  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town,  the  latter  having  2 
fine  stiuares.  It  has  a large  parish  church,  a hosi)ihil,  col- 
lege. and  school  of  navigation,  manufactures  of  leather, 
cotton,  silks,  velvets,  and  ribands,  and  docks  in  which  ship- 
building is  actively  carried  on.  It  is  connected  with  Barce- 
lona by  a railway  15 j miles  long,  opened  29th  October,  1848, 
the  first  in  Spain. 

M.\TAKUNA,  md-td-roo'nd,  a vill.age  of  Brazil,  province 
and  70  miles  N.E.  of  Rio  do  Janeiro,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake 
.Ararauma.  on  a river  of  its  own  name,  heie  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  Pop.  3200. 

MAT.AS'K.V  a small  village  of  Itawamba  co.,  Missi«sippL 

.M.AI'.AVIANA.  md-td-ve-diPyd,  a river  of  Spain,  falls  into 
the  Ebro,  in  the  province  of  'I'eruel ; total  course  about  60 
miles. 

MATAWAMKEAG,  mat-.a-w8m'k6g,  a river  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  Maine,  rising  in  Aroostook  county,  falls  into  the 
Penobscot  in  Penobscot  cxmntv. 
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MATAWAMREAG  or  MATTAWAMKEAG,  a post-office 
of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

MATCIPAPO/NIX  HROOK,  of  New  Jersey,  rises  in  Mon- 
mouth county,  and  falls  into  the  South  River  in  Middlesex 
county,  near  Spottswood. 

MATCIIIKIIA,  mi-chee^sd,  a market-town  of  Russia,  Don 
Co8.sack  country,  75  miles  E.N.E.  of  Novokhopersk.  P.  2200. 

MATCHIN,  mdt'cheen/,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  Bul- 
g.aria,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Danube,  32  miles  N.E.  of 
Ilirsova.  It  has  2 forts. 

MATCHING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

MATELICA,  ma-tdl'e-kd,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the 
Marches,  23  miles  W.S.W'.  of  Macerata.  Pop.  7270.  It  is 
enclo.sed  by  walls,  and  has  several  churches  and  convents. 

MATELLES,  Les,  Id  md'tMP,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Herault,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Montpellier. 

MATERA,  md-td^rd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basili- 
cata, 43  miles  E.  of  I'otenza.  on  the  Gravina.  Pop.  11,200. 
It  is  a plac«  of  great  antiquity,  the  residence  of  an  arch- 
bishop, seat  of  a civil  court,  and  has  a cathedral.  3 convents, 
and  a royal  .school  of  belles-lettres,  medicine,  law,  and  agri- 
culture. 

MATE-SZALKA,  md/td'-sdPkoh',  a market-town  of  Hun- 
gary, Thither  Theiss,  9 miles  from  Neutra-Batbor.  P.  2580. 

MATIIA.  md'td/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cha- 
rente  luferieure.  11  miles  S^.E.  of  St.  Jean  d’Angelv.  P.  2125. 

MA-TIIEOO  SilAN  or  MA-TIIEOU  CHAN,  md-td-oo/ .shdn, 
a mountain  of  China,  province  of  Yun-nan,  lat.  25°  40'  N., 
Ion.  102°  E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

3IATH/ERN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

MATIPERTON,  a post-office  of  Ionia  co.,  iMichigan. 

MATH'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

MATHURA,  sometimes  written,  and  usually  })ronounced, 
MUT/TRA,  a town  and  place  of  pilgrimage  in  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Jumna,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Agra 
It  is  greatly  venerated  by  Brahmins  as  the  birth-place  of 
Krishna,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a continued  street  of  tem- 
ples, ghauts,  &c.,  of  some  elegance,  with  several  mosques,  a 
fort,  and  .some  extensive  cantonments.  The  Jumna  is  navi- 
gable for  large  boats  at  all  seasons.  Pop.  estimated  at  60,000. 

MATIA,  md-tee'd,  or  MITT  A,  called  also  AURORA,  one  of 
the  Society  Islands.  Lat.  50°  15'  S.,  Ion.  148°  5'  W, 

M.\TIGNON,  md'teen'y6NG/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Cotes-du-Nord,  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Diuan.  Pop.  1360. 

MATIL'DA,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  township  of  Ma- 
tilda, on  the  Point  Iroquois  Canal,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pres- 
cott, and  36  miles  irom  Cornwall.  It  contains  several  stores, 
and  4 mills.  Pop.  about  125. 

M ATIL'DA  FURNACE,  a small  village  of  Mifflin  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MATIL'DAVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Clarion  River,  about  6 miles  from  its  mouth. 

MATINA,  md-teeffld,  the  principal  river  of  Costa-Rica, 
Central  America,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Chirripo  and 
Barbilla,  flows  E.,  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea,  near  lat. 
10°  N.,  Ion.  8°  25'  W.  At  its  mouth  is  a village  of  the  same 
D ime. 

MATINHCUS,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

MATT  SCO.  See  Macon,  France. 

MAT'LASK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MAT'LOCK,  a watering-place  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
and  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Derby.  Fop.  3782,  partly  employed 
In  majiufactures  of  cotton,  and  in  lead-mines.  The  village 
is  neatly  built  on  the  slope,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  narrow 
and  singularly  picturesque  vale  of  the  Derwent.  It  has  an 
ancient  church,  numerous  good  hotels  and  lodging-houses, 
a library,  mineralogical  museums,  and  handsome  baths  ajid 
pump-rooms,  connected  with  hot  springs,  temperature  about 
68°  Fahr.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  petrifying  wells,  le.ad- 
mines,  caverns,  and  the  picturesque  woods  of  Matlock  Dale. 

M.\TLUCK  BATH  and  BRIDGE.  England,  stations  on  the 
Amlxjrgate  and  Rowelly  Branch  of  North  Midland  Railway. 

MATO-GROSSO.  Brazil.  See  Matto-Grosso. 

MATOOKOO  or  MATUKU,  md-too'koo/,  written  also  MO- 
TOUGUU,  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean ; lat.  19°  14'  S.,  Ion.  179°  44'  W. 

MATOTSHKIN  (md-totch-keenO  SHAR,  a strait  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  extends  E.  and  W.  for  45  miles  by  3 miles  in 
breadth,  and  divides  Nova  Zembla  into  two  unequal  parts. 
Lat.  73°  20'  N..  Ion.  55°  to  60°  E. 

MATOUCIIIN,  a village  of  Middlesex  co.,  New  Jersey. 
See  Metuciien. 

MATOUR,  md'tooR/,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  16  miles  W.  of  Macon.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2436. 

.MATH A.  m.Vtroh',  a mountain  range  of  Hungary,  branch 
of  the  Carpathians,  extending  between  the  Thcuss  and,  the 
Danube  for  36  miles ; culminating  point  about  3500  feet  high. 

MATRONA.  See  Marne. 

M VTSA,  mdt/soh',  a village  of  Hungary,  12  miles  from 
Arad.  Fop.  1346. 

MATSIOV  or  MATSIOW,  rndt-se-ov^,  a market-town  of 
Russia,  government  of  Volhynia,  29  miles  N.  of  Vladimeer. 
Fon.  3400. 

MATSMAI,  mdts'mU,  a city  of  Japan,  capital  of  the  island 


of  Yesso,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  on  its  S.  coast,  lat.  41°  32 
N.,  Ion.  140°  E.  Fop.  has  been  estimated  .nt  50.000.  It  ex- 
tends along  the  margin  of  an  open  bay,  facing  which  r®  au 
island  with  a beacon  shj  tering  a harbor  capable  of  receiv- 
ing the  largest  ships. 

MATSMAI,  STRAIT  OF.  See  Yesso. 

MATVSON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

MATTAPOHSETT,  a post-village  of  Plymouth  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  Buzzard's  Bay,  about  60  miles  S.  by  E.  of  BosUm 
'The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  tlie  whale  fish- 
eries. During  the  year  1853.  7 vessels  arrived  here,  bringing 
1816  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  42  of  whale  oil,  and  4900  pounds  ol 
whalebone. 

MATTAP/ONY,  a river  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Yirginia, 
rises  in  Spottsylvania  co.,  and  flowing  in  a general  S.E. 
course  after  forming  the  boundary  between  King  andQuee^i 
and  King  William  counties,  unites  with  the  Pamunkey  te 
form  the  York  River. 

MATTAMMISCON/TIS,  a township  in  Lincoln  co.,  Jlaina 
Pop.  31. 

MAT'TAWANV,  a post-village  of  Yan  Buren  co.,  Michigan, 
on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  156  miles  W.  of  Detroit. 

MAT''rEAWAN^  a post-village  of  Fishkill  township, 
Dutchess  co..  New  York,  on  Fi.shkill  Creek,  about  90  miles 
S.  of  Albany.  It  has  abundant  water-power,  and  contains 
extensive  manufactories  of  iron  and  cotton  fabrics.  Pop. 
estimated  at  2000. 

M AT^'TERDALE.a  chapelry  of  England,  co.  ofCumberland. 

MATTERHORN,  a mountain  of  the  Alps.  See  Cervin. 

MATTERSDORF,  ml/ters-doRf',  (Hun.  Nagy- Mar  tony, 
nOdj  maR'tofiL)  a market-town  of  West  Hungary,  county 
and  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Oedenburg.  Pop.  4092. 

MATrrERSEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

MATTHEWS,  mathTiz,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  its  southern  extremity. 
It  consists  of  a peninsula  washed  by  Fiankatank  River  on 
the  N.,  by  the  Chesapeake  on  the  E.,  and  by  Mobjack  Bay 
on  the  S.W.,  and  joined  to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus 
about  1 mile  wide.  Length,  20  miles ; greatest  breadth,  8 
miles.  Area,  about  90  square  miles.  The  surface  is  extremely 
level;  the  soil  is  sandy  and  moderately  fertile.  Ship-build 
ing  is  an  important  branch  of  business.  Named  in  honor 
of  General  Matthews,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  afterwards  governor  of  Georgia.  Capital,  Westville 
Pop.  7091,  of  w'hom  408.S  were  free,  and  3008  slaves. 

MATTHEWS  COURT  HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital  ot 
Matthews  co.,  Yirginia,  70  miles  E.  of  Richmond,  is  situated 
near  an  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

MATTHEW’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Howard  co.,  Mary- 
land. 

MATTHEWSVILLE,  a village  in  Pocahontas  co.,  West 
Virginia,  about  150  miles  S.S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

MATTIE,  matt/yA  or  mdt'tee',  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Turin.  Pop.  2229. 

MA'T/TISHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MAT'TISON,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Branch 
co.,  Michigan.  Fop.  1005. 

MAT'TITUCK/,  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  83  miles  E.  of  New  York. 

MATTIACUM.  See  Marburg. 

MATTO-GROSSO,  mdt/to  gros'so.  or  MATO-GROSSO, 
(“great  or  dense  forest.”)  the  most  W.  and  largest  province 
of  Brazil;  lat.  from  7°  to  24°  N. ; Ion.  from  51°  to  65°  W.; 
area  865,800  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  by  a mountain  chain,  forming  the  jn-ineipal  watershed 
between  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio-de-la-Flafa. 
From  the  mountains  innumerable  streams  descend,  and  flow 
through  lofty  rocky  valleys,  which  gradually  .spread  out  into 
immense  plains.  'There  are  also  numerous  lakes,  .some  of 
them  of  con.siderable  extent.  The  name  Matto-Gros.<o  is  de- 
rived from  the  dense  forest.s,  which  cover  a great  part  of  the 
surface.  The  province  is  particularly  rich  in  minerals.  There 
is  scarcely  a district  in  which  gold  is  not  found,  and  iron  is 
everywhere  abundant.  Rock-salt  and  saltpetre  are  both 
worked  to  a limited  extent.  Over  an  extensive  region  near 
the  centre,  diamond-mines  have  been  wrought  from  a very 
remote  period,  and  still  continue  to  yield  a large  revenue 
to  the  government.  In  other  quarters,  various  other  gems 
and  crystals  are  obtained.  For  administrative  purposes, 
Matto-Grosso  is  divided  into  two  comai'cas.  Cuyaba  and 
Matto-Grosso,  subdivided  into  numerous  districts.  It  sends 
only  one  deputy  to  the  General  Legislative  As.sembly,  and 
appoints  only  one  senator.  The  Provincial  Assembly,  con 
sisting  of  20  members,  holds  its  sittings  in  Cuyaba.  Fop. 
180,000. 

MATTO-GROSSO  or  VILLA  BELLA,  veefflA  bfl/lA,  a city  of 
Brazil,  in  the  above  province,  on  a height  above  the  righ  t bank 
of  the  Guapore,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Alegre,  300  miles 
W.  of  Cuyaba.  It  is  surrounded  by  plain.s,  which  are  annually 
inundated,  and  is  built  with  considerable  regularity.  The 
houses  are  low,  constructed  of  earth  and  wood,  and  covered 
with  tiles ; and,  being  whitewashed  both  withiti  and  without, 
have  a cheerful  and  comfortable  appearance.  It  has  3 
churches,  a town-house,  smelting-hou.se,  hospital,  barracks, 
and  arsenal;  a Latin,  and  two  primary  schools.  Its  only 
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irade  Is  in  horses  aud  cattle.  Pop.  of  Comarca,  including 
only  those  civillzel.  15,000. 

MaTTOJa  mSt'toP,  a river  of  South-east  Africa,  rising  in  a 
salt-water  marsh  in  the  interior,  falls  into  Delagoa  hay. 

MATTRAH,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Muttra. 

MATUKU,  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands.  See  Matookoo. 

MATL'RA,  mi't'jo-rl.  a small  town  and  fort  of  Ceylon, 
near  its  S.  extremity.  26  miles  E of  Point  de  Galle. 

MATURATTA,  m^t-too-rdt/tS,  a maritime  town  and  port 
of  Ceylon.  S.E.  of  Kandy. 

MATURIN,  m3-too-reent,  a department  in  the  N.E.  of 
Venezuela,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria  W.  to  the 
Uimre,  Ion.  65°  20'  \V.,  and  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the 
Orinoco.  It  comprises  the  provinces  of  Cumana,  Barcelona, 
and  ^largarita.  Capital,  Cumana.  Pop.  125.000. 

MATURIN.  a town  of  Venezuela.  on  a river  wluch  fnlb 
into  the  Gulf  of  Paria:  lat.  9°  30'  N.,  Ion.  62°  50'  AV. 

MATZDORF,  rndts^doRf,  a town  of  North  Hungary,  co. 
of  Zips,  on  the  Poprad,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Ke.smark.  J’op.  1060. 

MATZENllEIM,  mdUsen-hime',  (Fr.  pron.  mdt'seh-n§m,) 
a station  of  France,  on  the  Strasbourg  and  Bale  (Basel) 
Railway,  15  miles  S.  of  Strasbourg. 

MAUBAN,  mow-bdn'.  a town  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands, 
Malay  Archipelago,  on  its  E.  coast,  S.E.  of  Manila.  1‘.  5'JOO. 

MAUBER'i'-FONTAINE,  mo'baiR/-f.!.N«'tan'.  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Ardennes,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Rocroy. 
Pop.  1312. 

MAUBEUGE,  mO'buzlU,  (L.  Malbodiuni,)  a fortified  town 
of  France,  depai-tment  of  Nord.  on  the  Sambre,  11  miles  N. 
of  Avesnes.  I’op.  in  1852,  7717.  It  has  a national  factory 
of  fire-arms,  iron  foundries,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel  iioods. 

MAUBOURGUET,  mo'booR'gA/,  (L.  Malhurgetum .)  a town 
of  France,  department  of  liautes-Pyrenees,  on  the  Adour, 
16  miles  N.  of  'larbes.  Pop.  in  1852,  2563. 

MAUBRAY,  mo'bra/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut.  24  miles  AV.  of  Alons.  Pop.  1680. 

MAUCII  CHUNK,  mawk  chunk',  a fiourishing  town, 
capital  of  Carbon  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Lehigh  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Mauch  Chunk  Creek,  100 
miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg,  and  36  miles  AV.N.AV.  of  Easton. 
The  surrounding  region  is  traversed  by  several  rugged  aud 
sterile  mountain  ranges,  which  abound  in  coal  and  iron 
ore.  'i’he  banks  of  the  river  near  this  place  are  high  aud 
precipitous,  and  the  scenery  is  remarkably  wild.  Mauch 
Chunk  is  built  in  one  of  the  narro.w  ravines  through  which 
the  river  passes,  where  there  is  scarcely  room  for  buildings, 
and  there  are  no  gardens  in  the  place.  The  ground  bt'ing 
ail  occuiiied  in  Mauch  Chunk  proper,  they  are  now  building 
in  what  is  termed  Upper  Mauch  Cimnk,  on  the  top  of  the 
nill,  and  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  'i'he  latter  quarter 
is  called  Greenwood.  Mount  Pisgah,  which  i.s  a short  dis- 
tance N.,  rises  about  1000  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Le- 
nigh.  Mauch  Chunk  is  a place  of  active  business,  particu- 
larly in  coal  and  lumber.  The  bed  of  coal  on  the  top  of 
Mauch  Chunk  Mountain,  or  Summit  Hill,  is  about  50  feet 
in  thickness.  In  1850,  722,000  tons  of  coal  w'ere  exported 
from  Carbon  county  by  the  Lehigh  Company’s  Canal,  which 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  this  region. 
The  amount  paid  out  by  the  company  in  the  year  was 
computed  at  $603,000.  In  1851  the  produce  of  the  mines 
amounted  to  989,296  tons.  The  navigation  of  the  river  has 
been  improved  as  far  as  AATritehaven,  25  miles  above.  'The 
works  on  this  part  of  the  line  are  truly  magnificent;  there 
are  dams  50  feet  high,  and  locks  of  solid  stone,  w'hich  raise 
the  water  33  feet.  A railroad  has  been  constructed  to  the 
mines  of  Summit  Hill,  about  9 miles  AV.  of  the  toAvn.  'Ihe 
cars,  loaded  with  coal,  de.scend  by  their  own  gravity  to  the 
landing,  and  after  being  emptied  have  been  heretofore 
drawn  up  the  plane  by  mules.  But  noAV  the  Labors  of  tlie 
mules  are  superseded.  A “ back  track”  has  been  constructed, 
which  is  regarded  as  a master-piece  of  bold  and  successful 
engineering.  From  the  chutes  where  the  coal  cars  are  un- 
loaded at  the  town  of  Mauch  Chuuk,  they  return  by  their 
own  weight  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Fisgah.  They  are  then 
drawm  to  the  top  of  that  mountain  on  an  inclined  plane  by 
means  of  a stationary  engine.  From  the  head  of  this  plane 
they  pass  by  their  own  gravity  along  a railway  of  6 miles, 
to  the  foot  of  another  inclined  plane.  To  the  top  of  this 
they  are  again  raised  by  steam,  and  thence  descend  to  the 
different  mines,  where  they  are  filled  with  coal,  and  again 
descend  by  their  own  weight  to  the  chutes.  Here  are  2 
national  banks.  Pop.  in  1850,  3500;  in  1860,  4008, 

MA  UCHLINE,  moK'lin,  (Celtic,  Magh,  “a meadow;”  Linn, 
a “lake,”)  a manufacturing  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, co. 
■)t  Ayr,  with  a station  on  the  Ula.sgow  and  Ayr  Railway,  8 
miles  S.E.  of  Kilmarnock,  on  the  Ayr.  Pop.  of  village, 
1336.  It  has  a public  library,  branch  bank,  and  manufac- 
tures of  wooden  snuff-boxes,  aud  numerous  cotton  looms. 
The  parish  was  long  the  residence  of  Burns. 

AlAUCK'l’GRT,  a post-village  in  Harrison  co.,  Indiana,  on 
tne  Ohio  River,  135  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

MAUER,  mow/er,  sometimes  w ritten  MOAA’ER,  a village 
of  l.ower  Austria,  6 miles  S.AV.  of  A’ienna.  Pop.  1056. 

AlAUERKIKCHEN,  mow/er-keSRK'^n,  or  MAAVERKIR- 
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CHEN,  a market-towm  of  Lower  Austria,  circle  of  Inn,  8 
miles  from  Brunau.  Pop.  1000. 

MAUGHOLD,  maw  'Ald.  a parish  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

MAUGUIO,  mo'ghee'o',  (L.  Malgorium,)  a market-town  ol 
France,  department  of  Herault,  on  the  raihvay  to  Nimes, 
and  on  the  lagoon  Mauguio,  7 miles  in  length,  by  about  2 
miles  in  breadth.  6 miles  E.  of  Montpellier.  Pop.  2064. 

MAUI  or  AlOAA'EE.  muAv'ee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  N.AV.  from  Hawaii;  lat.  of 
the  S.E.  point  20°  44'  N.,  Ion.  155°  58'  AV.  It  is  divided 
into  two  oval-shaped  peninsulas,  connected  by  a low 
isthmus.  The  peninsulas,  called  respectively.  East  Maui, 
and  AA’est  Maui,  rise,  the  former  to  a height  of  10,000  feet, 
terminating  in  a crater  2700  feet  deep,  aud  falling  almost 
perpendicularly  towards  the  sea;  the  latter  to  an  elevation 
of  6100  feet,  and  Jiaving  many  sharp  peaks  aud  lidges, 
divided  by  deep  valleys,  which,  in  descending  tOAvards  the 
sea,  form  sloping  plains  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides,  of  conside- 
rable extent.  Numerous  beautiful  cascades  pour  over  the 
rocks,  from  heights  of  several  hundred  feet.  On  the  AV. 
side  is  the  bay  and  tOAvn  of  Lahaina,  much  resorted  to  by 
Av halers.  Maui  has  been  occupied  as  a missionary  station 
since  1832,  and  the  cliurch  contains  about  300  members. 
'The  schools,  attended  by  about  1000  children,  are  very  in- 
efficient, there  being  neither  regular  teachers  nor  school- 
houses.  Pop.  of  the  island,  in  December,  1853,  17,330. 

jMAULDA,  a toAvu  of  India.  See  M.ald.a. 

MAUKI,  an  island  of  the  South  Pacific.  See  P.arry. 

M AULDE,  mold,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut, 
21  miles  AA'.N.AV.  of  Mous.  Pop.  1377. 

MAUL/DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

MAUL/DING’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  AA'ayne  co.,  Illinois. 

MAULE,  mow/lA,  a river  of  Chili,  enters  the  Pacific,  near 
the  village  of  La  Constitucion,  100  miles  N.E.  of  Concepcion, 
after  a AV.  course  of  ISO  miles,  for  the  last  fcAv  leagues  of 
Avhich  it  is  navigable  for  small  craft.  It  gives  the  name  to 
a department  between  those  of  Concepcion  and  Colchagua. 
Avith  an  area  of  3990  square  miles,  and  a population  of 
102.000.(?) 

MAULiiON,  mo'Li'6Nrt,  a toAvn  of  France,  department  of 
Basses-Pyrenees,  25  miles  S.AV.  of  Pau.  Pop.  1654. 

MAULl5\TiIER,  mo'lA'vre-A/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Alaine-et-Loire.  on  the  Moine.  Pop.  in  1852,  2398. 

MAULAIAIN,  mil'mln',  MOULMEIN  or  McELMYNE, 
mool-min',  a seaport  tOAvn  of  Further  India,  capital  of  a 
British  province  of  the  'renasserim  Coast,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Salwin  River,  opposite  the  Burmese  toAvn  Martaban,  28 
miles  N.E.  of  Amherst,  lat.  16°  30'  N..  Ion.  97°  37'  E.  Pop- 
ulation some  years  ago  estimated  at  10,000,  and  during  the 
late  Cninese  war  it  Avas  garrisoned  by  4000  men,  including 
an  European  regiment.  It  Avas  founded  in  1825,  as  a fron- 
tier military  station,  but  having  a good  harbor,  protected 
AvestAvard  by  the  island  of  Balu,  it  has  become  a flourishing 
seat  of  commerce.  Exports  consist  of  teak-limber,  rice,  to- 
bacco, stick-lac,  betel-nut,  ivory,  cocoa-nuts,  and  live  stock. 
Imports  are  mostly  European  cotton  goods  and  m.arine 
stores.  Trade  pi’incipally  Avith  Calcutta,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
and  Penang.  About  15  miles  distant  are  some  remarkable 
stalactitic  caverns. 

MAUMEE,  maAv'mee',  a river  formed  by  the  St.  Joseph’s 
and  St.  Mary’s  Rivers,  Avhich  unite  at  FortAVayne,  in  Indiana 
It  fioAvs  through  the  N.AV.  part  of  Ohio,  and  enters  Maumee 
Bay,  at  the  AVL  end  of  Lake  Erie,  about  4 miles  below  'Toledo. 
Steamboats  can  ascend  to  Defiance,  (about  60  miles  from  its 
mouth,)  Avhen  the  Avater  is  high,  and  boats  of  60  tons  in 
ordinary  st.ages.  'The  AVabash  and  Erie  Canal  folloAvs  the 
course  of  this  river  from  Fort  AVayne  to  its  mouth,  a dis- 
tance of  80  miles. 

MAUMEE,  a tOAvnship  in  Allen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  164. 

MAUMEE  CITY,  capital  of  Lucas  county,  Ohio,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Maumee  River,  aud  on  the  AVabash  and 
Erie  Canal,  opposite  Perrysburg,  and  8 miles  S.AV.  of  Toledo. 
It  is  at  the  head  of  the  regular  steamboat  navigation,  and 
has  an  active  busines.  It  contains  6 churches,  a Unioi. 
school,  2 iron  foundries  and  numerous  stores.  'There  are  in 
the  vicinity  several  flouring  and  otlier  mills.  Pop.  1691. 

MAUMELLE,  maw'mSP,  or  MAM'MELLEI,  a post-oflRce  i 
Pulaski  CO.,  Arkansa.s. 

MAONA.  See  Maoox.a. 

MAUN  A LOA.  mow'n.i  lo'i.  or  MAUN  A ROA,  (“great 
mountain,”)  a mountain  of  H.aaa'.aii,  (Avhich  see.) 

MAUND'A'EE',  a town  of  India,  pre.rtdency  and  13  miles 
S.E.  of  Bombay. 

3IAUND'AV.\,  a toAvn  of  India,  on  the  Nerbudda,  stated, 
in  1820,  to  comprise  1000  houses. 

MAUNKAIRA,  maAvn-ki'rd,  Avritten  also  MUNKERE,  a 
fortified  toAvn  of  the  Punjab,  betAveen  the  Jhylum  and  In- 
dus Rivers,  38  miles  S.E.  of  Bukkur.  Lat.  31°  23'  xL,  Ion. 
71°  30'  E. 

M A UNPOOR',  a fortified  toAvn  of  Hindostan,  dominion 
and  53  miles  E.  of  Jeypoor. 

M.\UNPOO'RAIl,  a tOAvu  of  Hindostan,  Gwalior  dominion, 
S.AV.  of  Oojein. 

MAUN'SA,  a toAvn  of  AA'est  Hindostan,  dominion  and  82 
miles  N.AV.  of  Baroda. 
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MAUPITT,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific.  Sec  Marua. 

MAUIt,  muwR,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  7 
miles  S.E.  of  Zurich,  S.W.  side  of  Lake  Or  iffen.  Pop.  2133. 

M.AUKLPAS.  mo're-pii',  a lake  situated  in  the  E part  of 
rx)uisiaua,  at.  the  mouth  of  Amite  Kiver.  communicates  with 
Lako  Ponti  hartiaiu  hy  an  outlet  about  3 miles  long.  Its 
form  is  orbicular,  and  its  greatest  extent  13  miles. 

MAURIAC,  mo're-akL  (L.  Mauriucum,)  -ei  town  of  France, 
department  of  Cautal.  3t5  miles  W.X.W.  of  St.  Flour.  Pop. 
ill  11552.  3594.  It  has  a fine  Gothic  church,  communal  col- 
lege. and  trade  in  horses  and  mules. 

MAU/IUCE  RIVER,  or  PUliN'CE  MAURICE  RIVER,  of 
N“w  Jersey,  rises  by  several  small  streams  in  tbe  S.  central 
part  of  Gloucester  county,  and  fiowing  first  8.,  and  after- 
wards 8.W.,  falls  into  Delaware  Bay  about  20  miles  in  a 
straight  line  N.  by  VV.  from  Cape  5lay  Lighthouse.  It  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  80  or  100  tons  to  Millville,  20  miles. 

MAURICE  RIVER,  a township  of  Cumberland  co.,  I\ew 
Jersey.  Pop.  2430. 

MAUMllCETOtVN,  a village  of  Downe  township,  Cumber- 
land CO..  New  Jersey,  on  Maurice  River,  about  36  miles  S.E. 
of  8alem,  contains  a church  and  30  or  40  dwellings. 

MAURITANIA  TINGITANA.  See  Morocco,  Empire  of. 

MAURITIUS,  maw-rislPe-us,  or  ISLE  OF  FRANCE,  an 
inland  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  a colony  of  Great  Britain.  E. 
frmu  the  islands  of  Madaga.scar  and  Bourbon;  lat.  (Port 
Louis  tbe  capital,)  20°  9'  42"  S.  Ion.  57°  28'  45"  E.  It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  about  4o  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  25 
miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  coral 
reefs,  and  in  the  interior  is  composed  chiefly  of  rugged  and 
irregular  mountains,  rising  usually  into  points  or  pin- 
nacles of  considerable  height;  the  highest,  the  Brabant 
Mountain,  being  30t)0  feet,  and  tbe  singular  insulated 
rod;.  Peter  Botte,  2600  feet.  Between  the  mountains,  and 
along  the  coast,  thei’e  are  several  lai’ge  and  fertile  plains 
and  valleys,  well  watered  by  numerous  streamlets,  and  hav- 
ing an  exceedingly  rich  soil  of  black  vegetable  mould,  or 
still  clay.  Iron  exists,  but  is  of  an  inferior  qualit3'.  'The 
climate  is  salubrious,  but  is  subject  to  violent,  frequent,  and 
destructive  hurricanes.  Shady  groves  of  mango,  dense 
mas.'^es  of  mimosa,  and  nearly  every  beautiful  tree  of  the 
tropics,  are  to  be  met  with  in  Mauritius.  Man}-  plants  from 
Europe,  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  India  are  acclimated,  and 
thrive  well.  The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  are  sugar, 
rice,  maize,  mandioc,  and  vi;getables;  and.  to  a limited  ex- 
tent, colfee,  pepper,  and  the  mulberry  for  the  production  of 
sil!;.  The  exports  of  .sugar,  which  is  the  staple  of  the  island, 
increased  from  64,886.184  lbs.  in  1839,  to  I19,4;:0,044  lbs.  in 
1848.  mostly  sent  to  Great  Britain.  'Tlie  next  largest  article 
of  export  is  rice,  amounting,  in  1848,  to  3,085,424  lbs.,  tbe 
greater  part  of  which  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  'The 
total  exports,  in  1852,  amounted  in  ^alue  to  1,100,564/. 
The  imports,  which  consist  of  provisions  of  all  kinds,  live 
stock,  copper,  cordage,  glass,  cotton  manufactures,  Ac., 
amounted  to  1,052,351/.  'i  he  government  of  the  island  is 
vested  in  a governor,  a colonial  legislative  council,  subordi- 
nate to  the  orders  of  the  sovereign  in  council.  Revenue 
1852,311.854/.;  expenditures,  283,053/.  Mauritius  was  dis- 
covered in  1505  by  the  Portuguese.  The  Dutch  took  pos- 
ge-csion  of  it  in  1598,  and  named  it  Mauritius,  in  honor  of 
Prince  Maurice.  It  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  French  in 
1721,  who  retained  it  till  1810,  when  it  was  captured  by  the 
Biitish.  It  is  well  known  as  the  scene  of  St.  Pierre’s  tale  of 
Paul  and  V irginia.  'I’liere  is  a packet  communication  month- 
ly between  the  island  and  Ceylon.  The  principal  towns  are 
Port  Louis  and  Mahelourg.  French  is  the  language  chietly 
gpoken.  Pop.  161,920. 

M.AURIUS,  a post-office  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana. 

M.\UR0N,  m6'r(!).\“L  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Morbihau,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  I’loermel.  Pop.  in  1852,  4246. 

M.AUKS,  moR,  (L.  Murtium.)  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Cautal,  30  miles  S.AV.  of  Aurillac.  Pop.  3081. 

-M  A U K U A.  or  MA  C PITI.  See  Marua. 

.MAL'RV,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Tennessee; 
area  e.stimated  at  600  square  miles.  Duck  River  divides  it 
into  nearly  equal  parts,  and  is  joined  in  its  passage  by  seve- 
ral alfiuents,  which  furnish  water-power.  The  surface  is 
diversified;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  'The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  raih’oad  extending  from  Nashville  to  Decatur, 
Alabama.  Maury  is  the  tliird  county  in  the  state  with 
respect  to  population.  Capital,  Columbia.  Pop.  32,498,  of 
whom  17,844  were  free,  and  14,654  slaves. 

MAU'I'ERN,  mow/tern,  a small  town  of  Amstria,  Styria, 
80  miles  W.  of  Briick,  witn  mineral  baths  and  iron  works. 

M.AUTERN,  a small  town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Dan- 
ube. here  crossed  by  a bridge  to  Stein.  40  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Vienna,  and  where,  in  1484,  Mathias  of  Hungary  obtained 
ft  signal  victory  over  the  Austrians. 

'LA  U'rERNDORF,  mOw/tern-doRf',  a markeUtown  of  Upper 
Austiia.  circle  and  57  miles  S.S.E.  of  Salzburg.  Pop.  1120. 

MACTII,  mowt,  or  MEG'TG,  m^g/to,  a market-town  of 
Bohemia,  circle  ana  21  miles  S.W.  of  Beraun.  Pop.  1200. 

M AU'flIAUSEN,  mowPhuw'zen,  a market-town  of  Upper 
Austria,  on  the  Danube,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Finns.  Pop.  1200. 

MAU'J’IIEN,  luowRfu,  a village  of  Illyria,  in  Carinthia. 


MAUVATSE  (mo'vAzO  RIVER,  or  MUSII'KEE.  a sinah 
stream  of  AViscousiu,  lises  in  La  Pointe  cc  , and  Hows  intc- 
Lake  Superior. 

MAUA'EZIN,  mo'veh-z^No/^  (L.  Maluesinum,)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Gers,  19  miles  S.E.  of  iectoure.  P.  1371 

MAUVI/L.A,  a village  of  Mobile  co.,  Alabama,  on  th* 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Mobile. 

MAUZri,  mu'ziV,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Deux- 
Sevres,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mignon,  13  miles  S.W.  of 
Niort.  Pop.  1824. 

MAVRUMATI.  See  Messene. 

MAVRO(or  MAURO)  PO'TAMOS,  mSv/ro  pot'd-mos,  (anc. 
Achfenm,)  a river  ( f Greece,  Epirus,  enters  the  Mediterrar 
nean  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Parga,  after  a S.W.  course  of  40  miles 
From  the  N . it  receives  the  river  anciently  called  the  Cocytus ; 
and  both  streams  were,  by  the  Greek  mythologists,  reputed 
to  be  rivers  of  hell. 

MAVRO(or  MAURO) POTAVIOS,  (anc.  CejAiisKms,)  a river 
of  Greece,  in  Livadia,  falls  into  Lake  'Topolias,  (anc.  Copais> 

MAA’RO-VOUNO,  mdv/ro  voo/no.  (or  the  “black  moun 
tain,”)  a triple-peaked  height  of  Greece,  Epirus,  elevation 
1500  feet. 

MAWIVESLEY.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster 

M.AAV'GAN-in-MENEAGE,  a pari.'ih  of  England,  co.  of 
Cornwall. 

MAW/GAN-ix-PY/DER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Corn- 
wall. 

MAAWNAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

MAX'ATAAV'N  Y,  a post-township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 74  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  2093. 

MA.XDORF.  mdx^doRf.  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Buntzlau,9miles  from  Reichenberg.  Pop.  1163. 

MAXEN.  mdx^en,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  and  10  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Dresden,  with  a castle  and  mineral  baths.  In 
1759,  the  Austrians  here  defeated  the  Pru.-sians.  Pop.  665. 

MAXENT.  ludx'fiNG/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ille-et-Vilaine,  arrondissement  of  Montfort.  Pop.  1890. 

MAX/EY,  a jiarish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

MAX/EY'.  a post-village  of  Oglethorpe  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Athens  Branch  Railroad,  94  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 

MAX/FIELD,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Piscataquis  River.  38  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bangor.  P.162. 

MA.X/S'TOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

YlAXn’ON.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh. 

VI.YX/Y'ILLE,  a post-village  of  AVashiugton  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

MAXY'ILLE,  Huron  co.,  Ohio.  See  Peru. 

MAXY'lLLE,  a village  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana,  on  th 
Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Anderson’s  Cr<^ek,  about  140 
miles  S.  by  AV.  of  Indianapolis. 

Yl  AX/ WELL,  a post-olfice  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio. 

YI  AX/AVELL’S,  a station  of  Brunswick  co..  North  Carolina, 
on  tbe  AA'ilmington  and  Ylanchester  Railroad,  25  miles  AA’^. 
of  AA’ilmington. 

YIAXAVELL’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Mariposa  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. 

YI  AX/AVELLTOAA'N,  a burgh  of  barony  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Kirkcudbright,  on  the  Nith,  opposite  Dumfries,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  2 bridges.  Pop.  in  1851,  3820,  chiefly 
Irish. 

YIAY,  an  i.«let  of  Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Fifeness,  1 mile  in  length,  witli  a 
light  240  feet  above  the  sea.  Lat.  56°  11'  N..  Ion.  2°  33'  A\  . 

YIAY,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  tributary 
to  the  Earn. 

Yl  .AY,  a small  river  of  YA’ales,  co.  of  Carnarvon. 

YIAY’,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co..  Pennsylvania. 

YIAY’,  Le.  leh  mA,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ylaine-etrLoire,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Beaupreau.  Pop.  1065. 

YIAY’ACO,  mi-3/ko,  a town  of  Hayti.  on  the  N.  coast,  about 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Engaiio. 

YIAY’A  GUANA,  mi-d-gwd/nd,  an  island  of  the  AA’est  Indies. 

YIAY’AGUEZ,  mi-d-w§.s/,  or  mi-d-wSz/,  a town  and  port  of 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  Antilles,  70  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Jean- 
de-Porto-Rico.  It  was  taken  in  1822,  by  the  adventurer 
Ducoudray,  who  attempted  to  establish  an  independent 
republic. 

YIAY’AS,  mi/ds,  a nation  of  American  Indians,  who,  before 
the  Spanish  conquest,  occupied  the  whole  peninsula  of  Yu- 
catau.  including  Tabasco.  Though  nearly  extinct  as  a dis- 
tinct tribe,  their  language  is  still  spoken  by  the  Indians  of 
all  the  countries  originally  in  their  posses? \on. 

YIAY’ARI,  mi-d-ree/,  a seaport  town,  oi  the  N.  coast  of 
Cuba,  near  the  mouth  of  a small  stream  which  flows  into 
the  Bay  of  Nipe.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  fine  tobacco  raised 
here.  Lat.  20°  45'  N,,  Ion.  75°  30'  AY.  Pop.  about  .3000. 

YIAY/BINTON,  a post-village  of  Newberry  district.  South 
Carolina,  near  Broad  River,  about  45  miles  N.AV.  of  Columbia. 

YIAY/BOLE,  a burgh  of  barony,  town,  and  parish  ot 
Scotland,  co.,  and  7^  miles  S.  of  Ayr.  Pop.  of  burgh  in  1851, 
3862.  The  town  contains  various  stately  antique  buildings, 
including  the  castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Cassilis  family, 
called  “ Kings  of  Carrick;”  al.so  manufactures  for  Glasgow 
houses,  employing  numerous  hands,  mostly  Irish. 

MAYCAL/LIN  CREEK,  of  Arkansas,  flows  through  Pope 
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(10..  and  enters  the  Arkansas  near  the  W.  line  of  John- 
son county 

MAYDOilRGIlAUT,  mA-door-gawt/,  a town  of  India, 
Nizam’s  dominion,  140  miles  S.E.  of  Hyderabad. 

MAYEN,  mi'en,  a walled  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  15 
miles  W,  of  Coblentz.  It  has  manufactures  of  woullen 
cloth,  red  leather,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  4903. 

MAYENCE,  a town  of  Germany.  See  Mkntz. 

MAYENFELD,  ml/en-f§lt',  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Grisons,  near  the  Rhine,  11  miles  N.  of  Chur.  Pop.  1200. 

MAYENNE,  La,  (L.  MeAuana.)  a river  of  France,  rises  in 
the  department  of  Orne.  flows  S.  and  unites  with  the  Loir 
and  Sarthe  in  forming  the  Maine;  total  course,  about  125 
miles,  of  which  about  55  miles  are  navigable. 

MAYENNE,  md'yenn^  or  mr^nn/,  a department  in  the 
N.W.  of  France,  formed  of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Maine- 
et-Peiche.  Area  1966  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  375,163. 
Surface  generally  flat;  sufficient  corn  is  raised  for  consump- 
tion; cider  and  perry  are  extensively  made;  lint  and  hemp 
are  grown,  and  the  forests  furnish  timber  for  the  marine. 
Chief  industry,  linen  spinning  and  weaving.  Chief  river, 
the  Mayenue.  The  department  is  divided  into  the  arron- 
dissements  of  Chateau-Gontier,  Laval,  and  Mayeune.  Capi- 
tal. Laval. 

MAYENNE,  (L.  Meduana.)  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Mayeune,  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Laval,  chiefly  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mayeune.  but  connected  by  a bridge  with  an 
extensive  suburb  on  the  left  bank.  It  has  a large  public 
square,  adorned  with  a fountain,  and  a Hotel  de  Ville;  two 
churches,  in  tlie  suburb:  and  an  old  castle  of  the  Lords  of 
Mayeune,  on  the  right  bank,  and  picturesquely  overhanging 
the  bridge.  This  castle  was  taken  by  the  English,  under 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  1424,  after  a three  months’  siege. 
The  manufactures  of  linen,  calico,  and  ticks,  are  important, 
and  employ  about  8000  persons  in  and  around  the  towm. 
There  are  also  cotton-mills,  bleachfields,  and  dye  works. 
Pop.  in  1852.  9933. 

MAYESVILLE,  maztvill,  a post-office  of  Sumter  district. 
South  Carolina. 

MAYET,  uid'yA/,  (L.  Maiatum.)  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe.  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  La  Fleche.  Pop.  3764. 

MAYET,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Allier,  arron- 
dissement  of  La  Palisse.  Pop.  in  1852,  1919. 

MAYHTELI).  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

MAYFIELD,  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex, 
85  miles  S.  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  Remains  of  a palace,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  St.  Dunstan.  and  long  a residence  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  still  exist. 

]M.\  YHT  ELI),  a township  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  Pop.  118. 

MA  YFI  ELD.  a post-village  and  township  in  the  E.  part  of 
Fulton  CO..  New  York,  about  47  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  paper,  &c. 
Pop.  2:367. 

MAYFIELD,  a post-village  of  Isle  of  Wight  co.,  Virginia, 
is  pleasantly  situated,  72  miles  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

MAYBTELD,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co.,  North  Cai’O- 
lina. 

MAYFIELD  or  ROCK  JIILLS,  a post-village  of  Warren  co., 
Georgia,  on  the  Ogeechee  River,  54  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Augusta. 
It  has  a cotton  factory. 

MAYBTELD,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Tennessee. 

MAYFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Graves  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  ilayfield  Creek,  275  miles  ^V.S.W.  of  B'rankfort.  It  has 
a court-house  and  about  100  iuhabitant.s. 

MAYBTELD,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1079. 

MAYBTELD,  a township  in  De  Kalb  co.,  IllinoLs.  P.  998. 

M.-tYFIELD’S  CREEK,  in  the  W.  part  of  Kentucky,  rises 
in  Graves  co..  and  flowing  northwani  and  then  westward, 
enters  the  Mississippi  River  in  Ballard  co.,  about  8 miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River. 

MAY  FLOWER,  a post-office  of  Otsego  co.,  New  York. 

:MAY  hill,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois. 

MAYLAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

MAYN,  a river  of  Germany.  See  Main. 

MAY/NOOTH.  a market  town  of  Ircl.and,  Leinster,  co.  of 
Kildare,  on  the  Royal  Canal,  with  a station  on  the  Irish 
Great  Western  Railway,  15  miles  W.N.W’.  of  Dublin.  Pop. 
2129.  It  has  remains  of  a castle,  formerly  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Fitzgeralds : a large  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  convent, 
and  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  founded  in  1795,  for 
the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It  accommo- 
dates about  450  stiubmts,  250  of  whom  are  maintaiued  free. 
Annual  government  grant.  30.0001. 

M.VYO.  m.Vo,  a maritime  county  of  Ireland,  Connaught, 
having  E.  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Roscommon.  Area  2131 
square  miles,  or  1.363.882  acres,  of  which  about  800,000  are 
wa.ste  or  unimproved  mountain  pasture,  and  56.976  under 
water.  Pop.  in  1841,  388,887  ; in  1851,  274.830.  Coa.st  line 
fringed  witli  cliffs  ami  i.slets,  and  indented  witu  innumerable 
inlets.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  but  comprising 
many  fertile  and  comparatively  level  tracts.  Soil  generally 
Ilght,better  suitcM  to  grazing  than  tillage.  Chief  crops,  flax, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  The  fisheries  are  valuable,  and  the  county 
has  marble  and  slate  works.  Iron  ore  is  plentiful.  Chief 
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towns,  Castlebar,  Ballina,  and  We.stport.  It  sends  2 mem 
bers  to  the  House  of  Commons,  (both  for  the  county.) 

MAYO,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  in  a co-anty  of  th( 
same  name,  containing  the  village  fr'^m  which  the  county 
takes  its  name,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Balia.  Pop.  4179. 

MAYtO,  a small  river  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
rises  by  two  branches,  the  North  and  South  Mayo,  in  Patrick 
county,  of  the  former  state,  and  flowing  south-eastward 
into  North  Carolina,  enters  the  Dan  River  at  Madison. 

MAYO,  mPo,  one  of  the  Cape  I'erd  Islands,  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, E.  of  Santiago.  It  is  about  18  miles  in  circuit,  with  a 
rocky  coast  and  sterile  soil,  its  principal  product  being  salt, 
from  a n.atural  lagoon.  Chief  port,  Pinosa. 

MAYO,  mi/o.  a river  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state  of 
Sonora,  enters  the  Gulf  of  California,  100  miles  S.E.  of  Guay- 
mas,  after  a S.W.  course  of  130  miles. 

MAYO,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  N. 
coast  of  Celebes,  30  miles  N.  of  Menado. 

MAYO,  a post-office  of  Halifax  co..  Virginia. 

MAYOMBA,  md-yom'bd,  MAYUMlBA  or  MAJUMBA,  md- 
jum^bd,  a totvn  of  Southern  Guinea,  120  miles  N.W.  of  Lo- 
ango,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mayomba,  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
the  capital  of  the  country  of  Mayomba,  which  is  rich  in  cop- 
per, ivory,  and  gum. 

MAYO'NING,  a post-village  in  Patrick  co.,  Virginia. 

MAYORES,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Cumbres-Mayores. 

MAYORGA,  md-yoR/gd.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  48 
miles  N.W.  of  Valladolid,  on  the  Cea.  Pop.  1790. 

MAYORGA,  a group  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  in  the  Paci 
fic,  the  chief  of  which  is  Varao. 

MAYOTTA,  an  island,  Indian  Ocean.  See  Comoro. 

MAYPOCHA,  ml-po/chd,  a .small  river  of  Chili,  joins  the 
Maypu,  in  lat.  33°  40^  S.,  length  about  60  miles. 

MAY/PORT  iMILLS,  a post-office  of  Duval  eo.,  Florida. 

MAYPU,  mi-poo/,  a river  of  Chili,  department  of  Santiago, 
rises  in  the  Andes,  and  after  a W.  com’se  of  130  miles,  enters 
the  Pacific,  40  miles  S.  of  Valparaiso.  The  principal  affluent 
is  the  Melipilla,  which  joins  the  Maypu,  40  miles  E.  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  The  course  of  this  mountain  stream  is  so 
impetuous,  th.at  it  can  only  be  spanned  by  suspension 
bridges.  In  the  plain  traversed  by  it.  the  republican  troops, 
under  San  Martin,  defeated  the  royalists  in  the  year  1818. 

MAYPU,  a mountain  peak  of  the  Andes,  in  Chili,  lat.  33° 
50'  S.  Height,  15.000  feet. 

MAYRENA-DEL-ALCOR,  ml-rdtnd-tGl-dl-koR/,  a town  of 
Spain,  province  and  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  3541. 
It  has  a castle,  and  a large  hor.se  and  cattle  fair. 

MAYRES,  maiR.  a village  of  B'rance,  department  of  Ar- 
deche,  12  miles  N.W.of  Largentim-e.  Pop.  in  1852,  2471. 

MAYRHOFEN,  mlRtho'fen,  a village  of  Austria,  Tyrol, 
circle  of  Schwatz.  near  Zell.  Pop.  1245. 

MAY’S  LANDING,  a post-village,  capital  of  Atlantic 
county.  New  Jersey,  is  situated  in  Hamilton  township,  at 
the  head  of  navigation,  on  Great  Egg  Harbor  River,  about 
65  miles  S.  of  Trenton.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  May’s 
Landing  proper,  and  Hamilton,  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
up  the  river,  where  a dam  has  recently  been  constructed, 
affording  fine  water-power.  It  has  3 or  4 churches,  2 
foundries,  and  a large  grist-mill. 

MAYS'LICK',  a post-village  of  Mason  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  railroad  from  Maysville  to  Lexington,  12  miles  S.W.  of 
the  former.  It  contains  2 or  3 churches.  Pop.  380. 

MAYSVILLE,  mAz'vil,  a post-village,  capital  of  Chau- 
tauqua CO.,  New  York,  at  the  N.W.  end  of  Chautauqua  Lake, 
about  60  miles  S.S.W.  of  Buffalo.  It  contains,  besides  the 
county  buildings,  3 or  4 churches,  an  academy,  besides  one 
newspaper.  A steamboat  plies  between  this  place  and  James- 
town. Pop.  estimated  at  1000. 

MAYSATLLE,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MAYSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Buckingham  co., 
Virginia,  is  situated  on  Slate  River,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, 27  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  87  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 
It  has  a hand.some  court-house,  built  according  to  a plan 
furnished  by  Jefferson,  and  a large  Presbyterian  church. 

MAYSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Greenbrier  co.,  W.  Vir- 
ginia. about  165  miles  S.  of  tV  heeling. 

MAYSVILLE,  a po.st-office  of  Green  co..  North  Carolina. 

MAYSVILLE,  a station  of  Sumter  district.  South  Carolnia. 
on  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad,  9 miles  N.E 
of  Sumterville. 

MAYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co  , Georgia. 

MAYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Madi.son  co.,  Alabama. 

MAY^SVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bentm  co..  Arkansas, 
stands  on  the  W.  boundary  of  the  state,  about  25  miles  W. 
of  Bentonville. 

MAYSVl  LLE.  a handsome  city  of  3Iason  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Ohio  River.  60  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  60  miles 
N.E.  of  Lexington.  It  was  formerly  called  l.imestone,  from 
Limestone  Creek,  which  here  enters  the  river.  The  situa- 
tion is  elevated  and  delightful.  A range  of  bold  and  verdant 
highlands,  rising  immediately  behind  the  city,  render  its 
appearance,  as  viewed  from  the  river,  exceedingly  attractive. 
It  is  compacily  built.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a 
handsome  ciiy  hall,  a substantial  stone  jail,  a hospital,  and 
7 or  8 churches.  It  contains  also  2 banks,  2 large  seminaries, 
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besides  the  put  lic  schools,  and  printing-offices,  in  which  4 
newspapers  are  published.  In  the  exteiit  of  its  business 
and  population,  Maysville  is  about  the  seventh  town  in  the 
state,  and  is  advancing  in  these  respects.  It  is  tlu^  entrepot 
of  the  goods  and  produce  inii)orted  and  exported  by  the 
northeastei-n  section  of  Kentucky,  and  is  the  most  exten- 
sive hemp  market  in  the  United  States.  A railroad  is  in 
course  of  construction  extending  from  this  place  to  IvC.x- 
ington.  Among  tlie  various  nianutactures  in  operation 
may  be  mentioned  2 steam  cotton-factories,  1 large  bagging- 
lactory,  2 iron-foundries,  5 rope-walks,  12  manufactories  of 
plougiis,  and  o of  C(jaches  and  wagons.  The  corporation 
liave  expended  $70,000  on  the  dilferent  turnpikes  which 
converge  to  this  point,  in  addition  to  individual  subscrip- 
‘ions.  Maysville  was  settled  in  1784,  and  incorporated  in 
1833.  Population,  4106. 

MAYSYILLE,  a small  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio. 

M.WSVILLE,  a village  of  Daviess  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
IVbite  Kiver,  and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  110  miles 
S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

M.WSVILLE,  a village  in  Fountain  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
"Wabash  River,  and  on  the  IVabash  and  Erie  Canal,  70  miles 
N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

MAYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Indiana. 

MAYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clay  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
border  of  Twelve  Mile  Prairie,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Railroad,  near  the  Little  M'abash  River,  122  miles  S.K. 
of  Springfield. 

MAYSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Mis- 
souri, about  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

M A Y'TOIVN,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  2-5  miles  S.E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  660. 

.M  AYUM15A  or  MAJUMRA.  See  I\L\yomb\. 

MAYVIbLE,  New  York.  See  Maysville. 

M.'VY'VILLK,  a thriving  post-village  of  Dodge  co..  Wis- 
consin, 12  miles  N.E.  of  juneau  and  65  N.E.  of  .Madison. 
It  has  a valuable  water-power.  It  contains  2 churches,  8 
stores,  2 mills,  3 hotels,  a large  stone  school-house,  and  a 
blast-furnace.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  here.  Population 
about  7o0. 

MAZACA  or  C.ESAREA.  See  K.aisareeyeh. 

Al.iZ.VGAN,  miiz'a-gin/,  a fortified  seaport  town  of  Morocco, 
nn  the  Atlantic,  122*  miles  N.W.  of  Morocco,  at  the  extremity 
of  a low  rocky  point.  It  has  some  good  fortifications,  but  is 
now  mostly  in  ruins.  Pop.  2000. 

MAZ.-VGAO,  (Mazagao,)  mii-zd-gowNC^  a town  of  Brazil, 
province  and  about  190  miles  W.N.W.  of  Para,  near  the 
“stuai-y  of  the  Amazon. 

M.VZ'AGONG/,  a village  of  Briti.sh  India,  presidency  and 
on  the  i.sland  of  Bombay,  chiefly  inhabited  by  descendants 
of  the  Portuguese. 

MAZ.4LTENANGO,  mS-sdl-tA-n^n'go,  a town  of  Central 
America,  state  and  110  miles  W.  of  Guatemala. 

^lAZAMET,  md'zd'm.V,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arnette,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Cas- 
tres.  Pop.  in  1852,  9894.  It  has  extensive  manufactories 
.>f  cloths,  and  large  cloth  fairs. 

M.\Z.\N,  md'zSNo',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Yaucluse,  5 miles  E.  of  Carpentras.  Pop.  in  1852,  3837. 

MAZAN,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ardeche, 
arrondissement  of  Largentiere.  Pop.  in  1852,  3837. 

MAZANDERAN,  md-zdn'der-drJ,  or  MAZANDEROON, 
md-zdn'der-oon/,  a province  of  North  Pei^ia,  mostly  between 
lilt.  36°  aud  37°  N.,  and  Ion.  50°  and  51°  E.  Pop.  150,000. 

M AZARAMP.ROZ,  md-tbd-rdm-brAth/,  a town  of  Spain,  N ew 
Castile,  11  miles  from  Toledo.  Pop.  1568. 

.’\1.4Z.\RRON,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Almaz.^rron. 

jM  .\Z.\TLAN,  m'lz'at-ldn'  or  md-sdt-ldiP,  a flourishing  town 
and  seaport  of  Mexico",  in  Cinaloa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
.Mazatlan  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  183  miles  S.E.  of  Ci- 
naloa. Lat.  (Custom-house,)  23°  11'  48"  N.,  Ion.  106°  2.3'  45" 
W.  It  is  buili,  on  the  crest  of  some  heights,  and  has  a clean 
and  l.ealthy  appearance.  There  are  many  fine  stores  well 
stocked  with  European  goods;  but  few  .\morican  manufac- 
tures are  to  be  nud.  with.  The  port  is  .sheltered  to  some  ex- 
tent from  the  N.  Avinds,  but  expo.sed  to  the  W.  and  S.  Mazat- 
lan, after  Acapulco,  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  Mexico. 
It  forms  the  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  mining  districts  of 
St.  Sebastian,  and  imports  considerable  quantities  of  English 
goods.  In  1846,  its  exports  amounted  to  $1,657,748,  and  its 
imports  to  $1,559,768.  In  1853,  35  steamers  arrived  here 
from  the  United  States,  bringing  5095  passengers;  and  the 
total  tonnage  of  tht;  vessels  of  all  kinds  arriving  here  Avas 
.">0,702.  Po)).  of  the  town  from  10,000  to  12,000. 

IR.lZf:,  md'z.V,  a market-toAvn  of  France,  department  of 
Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  Authion,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Bauge. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3836. 

-M.VZEENA  or  MAZINA,  md-zeefna,  a fort  of  Afghanistan, 
15  miles  S.IV.  of  Jelalabad.  Near  this  place  the  British  de- 
feated an  Afghan  force  in  July,  1842. 

MAZEIRA,  an  island  of  Arabia.  See  Massera. 

M AZURES,  md'zaiR^,  (L.  Macericp.,)  a toAvn  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ariege,  on  the  Lez,  10  miles  N.  of  Pamiers. 
Pop.  in  18.52,  3694. 

MAZIERE,  LA  BASSE,  U bdss  md'ze-aiR/,  a village  of 
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France,  dep.artment  of  Correze,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Ussel 
Pop.  1690. 

MAZINA.  a fort  of  Afghanistan.  See  Mazeexa. 

MAZO,  md'so,  a miserable  town  of  the  Canarv  Islana 
Palma,  on  its  E.  coast.  Pop.  4181. 

M.4^ZON,  a small  post-village  of  Grundy  co.,  Illinois,  a 
feAv  miles  S.  of  Morris. 

MAZUFURABAD. md-zuf'fTir-d-bdd'.  a town  of  the  Pun- 
jab, at  the  confluence  of  the  Jhylum,  and  its  gr-eat  tributary 
the  Kishengunga.  and  commanding  the  entrance  of  the 
Bara  iiula  Pass  into  Cashmere. 

MAZYE,  md-zP,  a large  village  of  Afghanistan,  in  the 
Pi.sheen  Valley,  40  miles  N.  of  ShaAvl. 

MAZURA,  an  island  of  Arabia.  See  Massera. 

MAZZARA,  mdt-sd^rd,  (anc.  Munsaj-ci  and  Emporium^ 
a town  of  Sicily,  intendancy  and  26  miles  S.  of  Trajuani, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Salemi.  Pop.  8400.  It  is  enclosed  by 
Saracenic  walls,  and  has  narrow,  unpaved,  dirty  streets. 
Its  public  buildings  comprise  a cathedral,  bishop’s  palace 
senate-house,  several  convents,  an  hospital,  college,  theatre, 
and  a caricatm'e  for  warehousing  corn. 

MAZZARA,  VAL  DI,  vdl  dee  mdt-s3'rd.  an  old  division 
of  Sicily,  now  subdivided  among  the  provinces  of  'Trapani, 
Girgenti.  and  parts  of  Palermo  and  Caltanisetta. 

MAZZARINO,  mdt-.sd-reehio.  a town  of  Sicily,  province 
and  14  miles  S.E.  of  Caltanisetta,  in  the  Val-di-Noto,  with  a 
college,  and  palace  of  Prince  Butera.  Pop.  11.600. 

MAZZE,  a village  of  Piedmont.  See  Masse. 

MAZZO,  indt'so.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Sondrio,  S.  of  Bormio.  Pop.-1129. 

MDOUKAL,  m’doo'kdP,(?)  a village  of  Algeria,  in  the  S.v 
hara,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Lake  Iladna,  97  miles  S. 
"W'.  of  Constantine.  Pop.  700. 

MEACO,  the  capital  city  of  Japan.  See  MiAKO. 

MEAD,  a township,  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P 2309. 

MEAD,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

3IEAD,  a town, ship  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1769. 

MEADAY,  mii-d-dP,  a ruimxl  town  of  Burmah.  on  the 
Irrawaddy,  40  miles  N.  of  Prome.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
retreating  Burme.se  in  1826. 

MEADE,  meed,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Kentucky,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  500  square  miles.  'The  Ohio  River  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  N.  and  N.IV.  for  a distance  of  about  60 
miles,  and  Salt  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  E.  The 
surface  is  generally  rolling,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  county 
contains  abundance  of  cavernous  limestone,  a good  material 
for  building.  Formed  in  1823,  and  named  from  Captain 
James  Meade,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  river  Raisin. 
Capital,  Brandensburg.  Pop.  8898,  of  whom  6966  were  free, 
and  1932  slaves. 

MEAD'ORVILLE,  a post-office  of  Mason  co.,  Tennessee. 

MEADOW  (mSd'o)  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Greenbrier  co., 
West  Virginia. 

MEADOW  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co..  Ohio. 

MEADOW  CREEK,  post-office,  Orange  co..  North  Carolina 

MEADOW'  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Whitley  co.,  Kentucky. 

MEADOW  DALE,  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Virginia. 

MEADOIV  FARM,  a post-office  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 

MEADOW  RIVER,  a small  stream  in  the  S.  central  part 
of  W.  Virginia,  rises  in  Greenbrier  co.,  and  flows  along  the 
boundary  of  Nicholas  and  Fayette  counties  into  Gauley 
River. 

MEADOWS,  a post-office  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Arkansas. 

MEAD’S  BASIN,  a post-office  of  Passaic  co..  New  Jersey. 

MEADES  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MEAD’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co..  Michigan. 

MEAD/VILLE,  a flourishing  borough,  capital  of  Crawford 
CO.,  Penn.sylvania,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  French  Creek, 
236  miles  W.N.W'.  of  H.arrisburg,  and  about  95  miles  N,  of 
Pittsburg.  It  is  the  principal  market  of  this  fertile  and 
populous  county,  from  which  grain,  lumber,  oil,  &c.,  are 
exported.  The  Atlantic  and  Great  W'estern  Railroad  passes 
through  it.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a handsome 
court-house,  a state  arsenal,  and  an  academy.  The  elegant 
building  of  Alleghany  College  stands  on  an  eminence 
half  a mile  N.  of  the  town.  There  is  also  a divinity  .school 
belonging  to  the  Christians  and  Unitarians.  Meadville  con- 
tains several  paper-mills,  an  oil-mill,  and  an  edge-tool  factory, 
also  1 national  bank.  Incorporated  in  1823.  Pop.  in  1850, 
2578  ; in  1860,  3702. 

MEADVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Halifax  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. on  the  Banister  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  about 
136  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond.  It  contains  a large  flouring- 
mill  and  a tobacco  factory.  Pop.  about  500. 

ME.4DVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Franklin  co..  Mis- 
.sis.sippi,  on  the  Ilomochitto  River,  80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jackson, 
and  34  miles  E.  of  Natchez. 

ME.4DV1LLE,  a post-office  of  Mead  co.,  Kentucky. 

MEAGIlV.R.  mee'gher,  a post-office  of  Bureau  co..  Illinoi.s. 

MEAHGUNGE,  m;\-^-gunj'.  a walled  town  of  India,  domi- 
nions of  Oude,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Lucknow. 

MEAKSIM  A or  MEACSIMA,  mri-ak-see/ma,  some  islets  of 
•Japan,  W’.  of  the  S.  part  of  Kioo-Sioo. 

MEALFOURVOUNIE,  mdl-foor-voo'nee,  a mountain  of 
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Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  on  the  W.  side  of  Loch  Ness. 
Elevation  2700  feet. 

MEALY  .MOUNTAINS,  a hill  chain  in  Labrador,  British 
North  America  near  its  E.  coast,  between  Cape  Charles  and 
Sandwich  Bay.  Estimated  height.  1480  feet. 

MEANA,  mA4%i.  a village  of  Sardinia,  Piedmont,  27 
miles  IV.S.W.  of  Turin,  on  the  Clusone.  Pop.  1550. 

MEANA,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  division  and 
50  miles  N.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1391. 

ME  ANGLER  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  flows  into  the  Mahoning 
River,  about  7 miles  below  IVarren. 

MEAN^EE,  (“fishing-place,”),  a maritime  town  of  West 
nindostau,  75  miles  N.W.  of  Joonaghur. 

MEANEE,  a village  of  Sinde,  on  the  Fulailee  branch  of 
the  Indus,  5 miles  N.  of  Hyderabad,  and  where  the  British 
troops,  under  Sir  Charles  hapier,  defeated  a Belooch  force, 
17th  February,  1843. 

MEANEE,  a town  of  Sinde,  on  the  Indus,  45  miles  S.W. 
of  Hyderabad, 

MEANEE.  a town  of  Punjab,  on  the  Ravee,  over  which  is 
a much-frequented  ferry,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Lahore. 

MEANEE,  a village  of  Afghanistan;  lat.  29°  21'  N.,  Ion. 
70°  40'  E. 

MEANEE,  a village  of  Sinde,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Sehwan; 
lat.  26°  24'  N.,  Ion.  67°  55'  E. 

MEANGIS  (iua-,^ng/ghis,or  mA-dn'gheez)ISLES,  a group  in 
. tlie  Mala}'  Archipelago,  about  lat.  5°  N.,  Ion.  127°  E.,  90  miles 
S.E.  of  Mindanao.  Chief  island,  Nanusa. 

ME.INS'VILLE,  a po.st  village  in  Union  district,  South 
Carolina. 

ME.VRE,  meer,  a pari-'ih  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

ME.VRIM,  a river  and  town  of  Brazil.  See  Mi.vrim. 

MEARNS,  mSrns,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew. 
The  Mearns  is  the  popular  name  for  the  co.  of  Kincardine. 

IMEARS  (meerz)  ASHLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northampton. 

jME.VSHAIM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

3IEATH.  ineeTU.  a county  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  having  E. 
Dublin  and  the  Irish  Sea.  Area  906  square  miles,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  is  cultivated.  Pop.  in  1841, 183,828;  in  1851, 
140,750.  Surface,  mostly  flat.  Principal  river,  the  Boyne. 
Soil,  chiefly  a rich  claye}'  loam,  on  limestone  or  gravel.  The 
eondition  of  the  numerous  small  farmers  is  wretched.  Chief 
towns,  Trim_,  (the  capital,)  Kells,  and  Navan.  'The  county 
sends  2 members  to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons.  I'revious  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  Conquest,  the  king  of  Meath  was  supreme 
monarch  of  Irelatid. 

M EAUX.  mo,  (auc.  laWnum  or  JaWnum.  afterwards  MeVdi,) 
tt  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  25  miles  E.N. 
E.  of  Paris,  on  the  Marne,  and  on  the  railway  to  Strasbourg, 
Pop.  in  1852,  9900.  It  has  a tribunal  of  commerce,  a com- 
munal college,  Avith  a library  of  13,000  volumes,  and  trade 
hi  grain  and  cheese.  It  is  the  see  of  a bishop;  has  courts  of 
fir.st  resort;  ami  an  agricultural  and  scientific  .society.  Meaux 
was  taken  by  the  Normans  in  862.  and,  after  a regular 
siege,  by  the  English,  in  1421.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
cradle  of  the  Reformation  in  France.  Its  bishop,  Bri.ssonnet. 
who  had  early  embraced  the  I’eformed  doctrines,  though  he 
aftenvards  abjured  them,  gathered  around  him  a number 
of  able  men,  some  of  whom,  as  Jaques  Lefevre  of  Etaples, 
and  AVilliam  Farel,  distinguished  themselves  as  Reformers. 

MEATY,  meeh’ee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MEBAKREZ  or  MUBAKREZ,  EL,  M meb-ar'rk,  a walled 
town  of  Arabia,  province  and  33  miles  S.  of  Lahsa.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a deep  ditch,  defended  by  lofty  towers.  P.  10,000. 

MECCA  or  MEKKA,  mek'ka,  written  also  MEKKEH, 
(anc.  Macondba ; Fr.  Mecqne.,  m^k,)  the  most  celebrated 
city  of  Arabia,  the  seat  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
is  situated  five  days’  journey  E.  of  Jidda;  lat.  21°  38' 
N.,  Ion.  40°  8'  E.  It  is  styled  by  Mohammedans  El 
Mo.shercfc,  (the  noble;)  Om-El-Kora.  (the  mother  of  towns;) 
Beled-el-Amein,  (the  land  of  the  true  believers.)  &c.  Mecca 
stands  in  a narrow,  sandy  valley,  from  100  to  700  paces 
broad,  extending  in  a general  direction  N.  and  S.,  enclosed 
by  sterile  hills,  from  200  to  500  feet  high,  without  tree 
or  verdure;  and  is  ill  supplied  with  water.  In  its  centre 
is  the  Beitu-’llah,  (house  of  God,)  or  El-Haram,  (the  in- 
violable,) the  great  mosque,  enclosing  the  Kaba,  dividing 
the  whole  into  the  upper  (northern)  and  lower  (^southern) 
towns:  these  again  being  subdivided  into  25  quarters, 
exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  which  stretch  in  single  lines 
of  houses  along  the  narrow  parts  of  the  valley.  Mecca 
is  i-cported  to  be  in  itself  a good-looking  city;  the  streets 
being  Avider  than  is  usual  in  Eastern  tOAvns.  the  houses  of 
stone,  often  three  stories  high,  and  well  lighted.  The  castle, 
on  its  S.E.  side,  near  the  Shereef's  house,  is  large  enough  for 
Ugarri.son  of  1000  men,  and  is  thought  by  the  Arabs  to  he 
un)/regnable.  The  city  is  annually  filled  at  the  time  of  the 
Haj  or  pilgrimage  to  the  Kaba,  Avhen  apartments  in  almo.st 
CAa-ry  house  are  hired  to  strangers,  and  thousands  besides 
encairip  outside  the  toAvn.  'Phis  pilgrimage,  customary 
among  the  Arabs  in  early  atid  idolatrous  ages,  and  subse- 
luently  enjoined  by  Mohammed  on  all  his  folloAvers,  is  the 
sole  foundation  of  .Mecca’s  fame,  and  the  only  .source  of  her 
weaiih  and  occupation, 
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The  great  temple  of  the  Kaba,  the  Beitu-’llah,  or  El-Ha- 
ram, is  an  unsymmetrical,  modern-looking  patchwork  of 
ancient  fragments,  Avithout  any  pretension  to  unity  or 
style.  It  may  be  entered  by  19  doors,  and  is  adorned  exter- 
nally with  seven  minarets.  Within,  the  great  four-sided 
court  of  the  temple,  surrounded  by  colonnades  of  irregular 
pillars,  is  about  250  paces  long  and  200  wide;  and,  nea’-ly 
in  the  middle  of  it,  in  a hollow,  stands  the  Kaba  (cube)  or 
sacred  house,  erected  in  1627,  measuring,  in  length,  about 
18  paces,  in  Avidth  14  paces,  and  in  height  not  exceeding  40 
feet.  The  sides  are  completely  covered  by  the  Keswa,  that 
is,  the  veil  or  curtain  of  rich  black  silk,  which  is  reneAved 
every  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  'This 
silken  curtain,  waving  and  fluttering  with  every  breath  of 
w'ind,  is  thought,  by  the  simple  devotees  around,  to  be 
faun  M by  the  wings  of  guardian  angels.  In  two  places  only 
is  this  coA'ering  removed,  one  so  as  to  expose  a gray  stone 
at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  building,  which  it  is  thought  merito- 
rious to  touch ; and,  in  like  manner,  at  the  N.E.  angle,  i.s 
exposed  the  celebrated  black  stone,  the  kissing  of  Avhich  is 
a chief  object  of  the  pilgrimage.  This  stone  is  believed  to 
be  the  angel  whose  ottice  it  aa  III  be,  at  the  last  day,  to  iden- 
tify those  who  have  duly  performed  the  Haj.  Be.-^i<les  the 
momber  or  pulpit  of  the  Imam,  and  the  desks  assigned  to 
the  doctors  of  the  different  sects,  there  are  several  irregular, 
and.  in  some  measure,  unsightly  buildings,  round  the  Kaba. 
In  one  of  these  is  the  famous  Avell  of  Zemzem.  alleged  to  be 
the  one  whence  Hagar  obtained  water  for  Ishmael,  and 
which  is  surrounded  by  a circular  wall,  5 feet  high,  and 
10  feet  in  diameter.  Its  waters  are  perfectly  fresh,  though 
every  other  spring  in  the  neighborhood  is  brackish.  Among 
the  pilgrims  they  are  devoutly  believed  to  be  a sure  remedy 
for  all  bodily  ailments,  and  even  salutary  for  the  soul.  Few 
pilgrims  leave  the  holy  city  without  taking  with  them  some 
flasks  filled  from  the  sacred  well. 

'The  Mecca w'ee,  or  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  are,  with  exception 
of  a few  Hejazi  Bedouin,  all  strangers  by  birth  or  parentage ; 
that  is  to  saj,  they  are  either  not  natives  of  the  place,  or 
not  descendants  of  the  indigenous  tribes.  'They  are,  in 
fact,  settlers,  or  children  of  settlers,  attracted  hither  by 
gain.  They  are  extremel}’^  proud  of  their  city,  fond  of  fine 
clothes  and  parade,  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  cold  spectators  of  the  fanaticism  which  they  periodically 
witness,  and  of  which  they  make  their  money.  Intent  on 
gain,  they  care  not  for  learning ; the  colleges  of  Mecca  have 
fallen  to  decay,  and  the  libraries,  once  rich,  have  totally  dis- 
appeared. As  Mecca,  during  the  pilgrim.age,  is  vi.'-ited  by 
106,000  strangers  on  an  average,  it  becomes,  for  three  or 
four  months  in  the  year,  the  greatest  market  in  the  East; 
its  merchants  occasionally  accumulate  large  fortunes,  and, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Turks,  they  are  not  afraid  to 
show  their  riches,  and  live  like  princes.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  proverbial  that  Mecca  is  the  beggar’s  paradise;  the 
beggars  of  the  holy  city  are  importunate  as  well  as  numerous. 
'The  Shereefs,  (Sherifs,)  or  direct  descendants  of  Mohammed, 
are  now  a numerous  and  widely-spread  body.  The.se  nobles, 
as  they  may  be  called,  elect  the  Shereef  of  Mecca,  and  their 
choice  is  invariably  confirmed  by  the  Ottoman  Sultan.  'The 
stationary  population  of  Mexca  was  estimated  by  Burckhardt, 
in  1814,  at  betAveen  25.000  and  30,000,  including  some  3000 
or  4000  Abyssinian  and  negro  slaves. — Adj.  and  inliab.  Mecca- 
wee,  (Mcccawi,)  nicdt'kd-wee',  sometimes  written  Meccaway. 

MEC'CA,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Trumbull  co , 
Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Musquito  River.  Pop.  930 

MECEJANA.  mA-si-zhdhid,  a village  of  Brazil,  province 
and  12  miles  E.  of  Ceara.  Pop.  2000. 

MECHADER,  md-chlPder,  a town  of  Arabia,  Yemen,  84 
miles  S.  of  Sena,  with  a castle,  the  residence  of  a governor. 

MECHANIC,  me-kanffk,  a township  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio. 
Population,  1399. 

MECHAN'ICSBURO,  a village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Alleghany  River,  10  n)iles  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

MECIIANICSBURG,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Cumber- 
land CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Cumberland  Talley  Railroad, 

8 miles  W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  situated  in  a populous 
and  fertile  country.  It  has  an  academy,  a female  college,  6 
churches,  and  2 national  banks.  Pop.  1939. 

MECIIANICSBURG,  a village  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
44  miles  S.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

MECIIANICSBURG,  a post-office  of  Giles  co.,  Tirginia. 

MECIIANICSBURG,  a small  village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio. 

MECIIANICSBURG,  a flourishing  po.'^t-A  illage  of  Goshen 
township.  Champaign  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Springfield  and  Dela 
Avare  'Turnpike,  10  miles  E.  of  Urbanna.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a fertile  country,  and  has  increased  rapidly  Avithiu  a few 
years.  The  railroad  Avhich  extends  from  Springfield  to 
DelaAvare  passes  through  this  village.  It  has  a Avoollen  fac- 
tory and  scA'cral  mills.  Pop.  735. 

MECH.4NICSBURG,  a post-office  of  Henry  co..  Imliana. 

MECIIANICSBURG,  a village  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana,  10 
miles  N.M'.  of  Indianapolis. 

MECIIANICSBURG,  a post-village  of  Sangamon  co.,  HU 
nois,  15  milen  E.  of  .'Ipringfield. 

MECHANICSBURG,a  post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri. 
105  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 
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MECHANICSBURG,  a village  in  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa,  80 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Iowa  City, 

MECHANICS’  FALLS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Andros- 
coggin co.,  Maine,  on  a tributary  of  the  Androscoggin, 
and  on  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  whence 
diverges  the  Buckfield  Branch  Railroad,  37  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Portland,  It  contains  a church,  machine  shops,  and  several 
mills,  among  which  are  2 for  making  paper. 

MECHANICS’  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

MECHANICS’  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Albemarle  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

MECTIANGCSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Mary- 
land, about  20  miles  N.  of  Frederick. 

MECHANICSTOWN,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio. 

ME-jHANlCSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Rutland  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 8 miles  S.  by  W.  of  Jlontpelier. 

MECHANHCSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Saratoga  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  on  the  Champlain  Canal,  and 
on  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroad,  12  miles  N.  of 
Troy.  It  contains  a cotton  factory  and  several  mills. 

IMECHANICSVILLK,  a village  and  station  of  West  Ches- 
ter CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  45  miles  N.N.E. 
of  New  York. 

ISIECIIANICSVILLE,  a village,  Hunterdon  co..  New  .Jer- 
sey, about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Flemington. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Philadelphia  co., 
Pennsylvania,  104  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 6 miles  N.W'.  of  Allentown,  has  about  150  inha- 
bitants. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
Maryland,  18  miles  N.  of  Washington. 

MECHANICSVIl.LE,  a post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Virginia, 
65  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond.  It  has  1 church. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Sumter  district, 
South  Carolina. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  Georgia, 
46  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Russell  co.,  Alabama. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cannon  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

MECHELEN,  a city  of  Belgium.  See  Mechlin. 

MECHELEN,  m^K/eh-len,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Limbourg,  on  the  Meuse,  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Hasselt. 
Pop.  1197. 

MECHLIN,  m?k/lin,  (Dutch  pron.  m^Kffin,  almost  m§HL 
lin,)  or  MECHELEN,  m^K/el-en,  (L.  Mechlinfia ; Fr.  Ma- 
liiies,  mi'leen',)  a city  of  Belgium,  province  and  14  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Antwerp,  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  Dyle. 
Pop.  34,455.  It  is  the  central  station  for  the  railways 
which  traverse  Belgium  in  all  directions.  Principal  edi- 
fices, a cathedral  of  the  12th  century,  with  a steeple  370 
feet  in  height,  and  containing  the  “ Last  Supper,”  by 
Rubens,  (whose  “ Adoration  of  the  Jlagi”  is  in  the  Church 
of  St.  John,  here;)  Church  of  the  Kecollets,  with  Van- 
dyke’s famous  “Crucifixion;”  bishop’s  palace,  town-hall, 
arsenal,  cannon  foundry,  Franciscan  convent,  and  the 
beguinage  for  800  widows.  Mechlin  is  the  see  of  the  arch- 
bishop primate  of  Belgium,  the  residence  of  a military  com- 
mandant, and  has  a diocesan  college,  and  a Roman  Catholic 
university,  opened  in  1834;  an  academy  of  painting  and 
irchitecture,  and  a society  of  fine  arts.  Its  chief  manufac- 
tures are  of  shawls,  woollen  stuff's,  tobacco,  starch,  and  beer ; 
it  lias  also  an  extensive  trade  in  flax,  corn,  and  oil,  and 
communicates  with  Louvain  by  a canal  navigable  for  vessels 
of  160  tons.  Mechlin  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
fifth  century.  For  some  time  it  was  the  capital  of  a lord- 
ship,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  counts.  Its  greatest 
prosperity  was  in  the  14th  century,  when  it  had  important 
manufactures  of  broadcloth,  which  employed  about  3000 
looms.  Its  most  distinguished  natives  are  Jean  Bol.  an 
excellent  miniature  painter,  and  Jlichael  Coxie,  a good 
historical  painter;  Dodoens,  a celebrated  botanist,  and  phy- 
sician to  Chaides  V. ; Ernest  of  Mansfeld,  a famous  general ; 
and  Zype  or  Zypoens,  a distinguished  jurist. 

MECIIOACAN.  Sec  Michoacan. 

MllCINA-BOMBARON,  ma-thehlil-bom-b£-ron^  a town  of 
Spain,  Andalusia,  50  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Granada.  P.  2630. 

■M  ECKEN  HEl  .M,  md‘k'ken-hlme',  a walled  town  of  Rhenish 
Prus.sia,  22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cologne.  Pop.  1,300. 

MECKEMIEIM,  a village  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  4 miles 
S.E.  of  Durkheim.  Pop.  1756. 

MECKESHEI.M,  mddt/kes-hime',  a village  of  Baden,  on 
the  El.sens,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Heidelberg.  I’op.  1070. 

M ECKLEN  BURG  (or  MEK  LE.XBURG)  SCHWERIN,  m?‘k^ 
len-burg  shw.i-reeiR.  (Ger.  pron.  mek'km-booRG'  shw.i-reen',) 
a grand-duchy  of  Europe;  13lh  state' of  the  German  Con- 
federaiiou;  Vjounded  N.  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  W.  by  the  princ  i- 
pality of  Ratzburg.  S.W.  by  Hanover,  S.  by  Prussia,  and  E. 
07  I’lussia  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; hit.  from  53°  7'  to  54° 
If/  N.,  Ion.  from  10°  40'  to  13°  10'  E.  Area  4845  S(|uare  miles. 
The  surface:  is  generally  flat,  the  only  exceiition  being  a ridge 
of  low  hill.s.  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  basins 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic.  The  sea-coast  is  low,  and  indent- 


ed by  several  bays,  of  which  the  largest  is  that  of  Wismm 
Lakes  are  very  numerous,  and  indeed,  form  one  of  the  ch.n- 
racteristic  features  of  the  country.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
produces  corn  in  such  abundance  as  to  leave  a large  surplus 
for  export.  The  other  principal  crops  are  )iease,  beans, 
potatoes,  and  turnips.  Both  horses  and  cattle  are  largelj' 
exported;  and  wool  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  revenue.  The  distillation  of  spirits  fnun  grain  is 
carried  on  to  an  extent  seldom  equalled  even  in  Germany. 
The  government  is  a limited  monarchy,  and  itilimalely 
connected  with  that  of  3Iecklenburg-8trelitz.  Each  duchj’ 
has  its  k'ejiarate  states,  but  both  bodies  annually  meet  toge- 
ther, and  have  power  to  make  common  laws,  and  impose 
common  taxes,  for  the  whole  of  Mecklenburg.  (INIecklenburg- 
Schwerin  is  divided  into  six  districts.)  Capital,  Schwerin. 
Pop.  in  185.3,  541,449. 

MECK/I.ENBURG  (or  MEK/LENBURG)  STREI/ITZ,  (Ger. 
pron.  rnSk-len-bdoRG-strAdits,)  a grand-duchy  of  Europe, 
intimately  connected  with  the  al.ove;  20th  state  (jf  the 
German  Confederation,  consisting  of  two  larger  and  several 
smaller  districts;  the  foruter  separated  by  the  interposition 
of  IMecklenberg-Schwerin,  and  the  latter  existing  in  seiairale 
patches.  The  whole  area  is  estimated  at  767  square  miles 
Tile  i)hysical  features  of  this  duchy  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  Mecklenburg-8chwerin  above  described.  In 
union  with  that  duchy,  it  has  a fourteenth  vote  in  the 
plenum  of  the  Confederation.  The  house  of  Mecklenburg 
is  the  oldest  reigning  family  in  Eupope.  and  the  dukes  still 
take  the  title  of  I'rinces  of  the  Vandals.  Capital,  Neu-Stre- 
litz.  Pop.  in  1851,  99,628. 

MECK/LENBURG,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Virgini.a. 
bordering  on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  500  .square 
mih's.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Roanoke,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Meherrin  River,  and  also  drained  by  Allen’s.  Blue- 
stone,  and  m.any  other  creeks.  The  surface,  is  beautifully 
diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  partially  covered  with 
foiests;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  exccj)tiug  the  higher 
ridges.  Granite  and  other  primary  rocks  underlie  the  sur- 
face. A plank-road  has  recently  been  laid  in  the  county. 
Organized  in  1764.  Capital,  Boydtown.  Pop.  20,096,  of 
wdiom  7676  were  free,  and  12,420  slaves. 

MECKLENBURG,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, bordering  on  South  Carolina;  area  estimated  at  720 
square  miles.  The  Catawba  River  forms  the  entire  W. 
boundary,  and  the  county  is  drained  by  McAlpin’s  and  bu- 
gar  Creeks.  The  surface  is  elevated  and  hilly.  Granite  is 
found  in  several  parts  of  the  county,  and  a few  mines  of 
gold  have  been  opened  in  it.  The  North  Carolina  Central 
Railroad  terminates  at  Charlotte,  the  county-seat,  and  an- 
other railroad  extends  from  that  town  to  Columbia.  South 
Carolina.  Pop.  17,374,  of  whom  10,833  were  free,  and  6541 
slaves. 

MECKLENBURG,  a post-village  of  Hector  township, 
Schuyler  co.,  New  York,  13  miles  W.  of  Ithaca.  It  con- 
tains 3 churches  and  several  manufactories.  Pop. about  400. 

MECKLENBURG,  a post-village  in  Knox  co..  Tennes.sce, 
on  Ilolston  River,  near  the  mouth  of  French  Broad  River, 
185  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Na.shville. 

MECO,  ma/ko,  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  21  miles 
from  Madrid.  Pop.  1413. 

MECOSTA,  a county  of  Michigan.  See  Necosta. 

MECQUE.  See  Mecca. 

MEDAK,  niA/diik',  a village  of  Austria,  Croatia,  12  miles 
from  Gospich.  Pop.  1327. 

MED'ARY,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
road  from  Finley  to  Defiance. 

MEDtARYSVILLE,  a post-otfice  of  Pulaski  co..  Iowa. 

IMEDtBOURNE,  a p.ari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

MEDE,  niatda,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States.  26  miles 
S.  of  Novara.  It  has  manufactures  of  hats,  a tannery,  and 
several  silk-mills.  Pop.  4415. 

MEDEAII,  mA-dA'A,  (anc.  Lomiclcu)  a fortified  toivn  of  Al- 
geria, province  and  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Algiers.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a neighboring  mountain  by  means 
of  a lofty  aqueduct. 

MEDEBACH,  mAMeh-bAK',  or  MADEBEKE,  niAMeh-bA'- 
keh.  a town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Arns- 
berg.  Pop.  2330. 

MEDEENET  ABOO  or  MEDINET  ABU,  mA-dee'nft  A-boo/, 
a village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  that  part  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes 
lying  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Luxor,  and  com- 
prising the  remains  of  its  chief  temples.  See  ’fnEBES. 

IMEDEEYAD  or  MEDIYAD,  me-dee'yAd^  a small  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  a populous  plain,  .35  miles  S.  of  Sert, 
on  the  route  to  Mosul.  It  is  the  residence  of  a governor 
Previous  to  1830,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  Bey  of  Titteri.  Pop.  in  1849,  5596. 

MED/ELINE,  a post-office  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana. 

MEDELLIN,  m.A-dAl-yeent,  a town  of  Sjiain,  province  and 
52  miles  E.  of  Badajos,  on  the  Guadiana.  Po]).  2000.  Her- 
nando Cortes  was  born  here  in  1485.  It  was  sacked  by  the 
French  in  1809. 

MEDELLIN,  m.A-d?l-yeent,  a city  ol  SoutI  America,  New 
Granada,  department  of  Cundinamare.a,  between  the  Cordil- 
leras of  the  Andes,  48  miles  S.E.  of  Antioquia.  Elevatior 
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d030  feet.  Pop  estimated  at  14,000.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated,  and  is  an  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  a considerable 
region. 

MEDELLIN,  a river  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state 
of  A"eia  Cruz,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about  5 miles  S.  of 
that  city,  after  an  E.  course  of  25  miles. 

MEDEMBLIK,  mi/dem-bleek',  a maritime  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  North  Holland,  with  a port  on  the 
Zuyder-Zee,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Eukhuysen.  Pop.  2807. 

MEDENICE,  niiPdeh-ueePsa,  a village  of  Austria.  Galicia, 
36  miles  from  Sambor,  on  the  Letnienka.  Pop.  1320. 

MEDESANO.  mA-d.i-si/no,  a village  of  Italy,  10  miles  S.W. 
of  Parma,  on  the  Taro.  Pop.  3824. 

MED/FIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Norfolk  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  Charles  River,  about  18  miles  S.W.  of 
Boston.  Pop.  1082. 

MED^FOIID,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township  of 
Middlesex  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Alystic  River,  and  on 
the  Medford  Branch  Railroad,  which  communicates  with 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  at  Malden,  5 miles  N.W.  of 
Boston.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  ship- 
building, which,  on  the  average,  employs  about  360  hands. 
A stream  fed  by  ponds,  and  entering  the  Mystic,  here  affords 
motive  power  for  5 saw-mills.  The  village  contains  7 
churches,  a town-house.  Tufts  College,  an  institution  under 
the  direction  of  the  Universalists,  incorporated  in  1852,  an 
academy,  a high  school,  a social  library,  and  about  15  stores. 
Tufts  College  is  beautifully  situated  on  AValnut  Hill,  with  a 
handsome  park  in  front,  comprising  from  10  to  12  acres. 
The  building  is  100  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  aiid  3 stories 
high,  containing  in  all  22  rooms.  Medford  has  a large  brick- 
yard, and  an  establishment  for  printing  cotton  goods.  Pop. 
of  the  township,  4842. 

MEDfFORD,  a village  and  station  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  55  miles  E.  of  Brooklyn. 

MEDFOHD,  a post-village  of  Medford  township,  Burling- 
ton CO.,  New  Jersey,  on  Haines  Creek,  7 miles  S.  of  Mount 
Holly,  contains  4 churches,  8 or  10  stores,  1 bank,  and  about 
800  inhabitants.  Pop.  of  township,  2136. 

MEDGYES,  mSd'yfeh',  or  MEDIAS,  mAMe-ls,  (anc. 
Media?)  a town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Great  Kokel,  37 
miles  E.  of  Karlsburg.  Pop.  5900.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
has  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Calviuistic  churches;  a 
Protestant  college,  and  Roman  Catholic  high  school. 

MEDIA,  meeAle-a,  a country  of  antiquity,  comprising  the 
N.  and  W.  provinces  of  the  modern  Persian  dcniinions ; viz., 
Irak-Ajemee,  Mazanderan,  Ghilan,  and  Azerbaijan,  the  last 
having  been  the  ancient  Media  Atropatene. — The  Great 
Median  wall,  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  at  their 
nearest  point  of  apj^roach,  has  been  apparently  identified  of 
late  betwetm  lat.  33°  20'  and  34°  N..  and  about  Ion.  44°  E. 
Media  originally  formed  part  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  rose 
afterwards  to  be  an  independent  monarchy,  and,  having 
been  subjugated  by  Cyrus,  was  incorporated  with  Persia. 
On  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  Empire  it  passed,  first  to  the 
Seleucidae,  and  then  to  the  Parthians. — Adj.  Median,  mee^- 
de-an ; inhab.  Mede,  meed. 

ME/DI  A.  a post-village,  capital  of  Delaware  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  Railroad,  about 
15  miles  AV.S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  a fine  courtr 
house  and  jail,  erected  at  a cost  of  about  $35,000,  a bank, 
and  a newspaper  office.  Pop.  2397. 

MEDIANA,  mA-De-i''nd,  a town  of  Spain,  Aragon, 21  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Saragossa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ginel.  Pop.  1313. 

MEDICINA.  mA-de-chee'nl,  a large  market-town  of  North- 
ern Italy,  State  of  iEmilia,  15  miles  E.  of  Bologna,  on  the 
canal  of  Medicina.  Pop.  6700,  mostly  agricultural. 

MEDICINAL  (me-diss'e-nal)  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of 
Walker  co.,  Georgia,  about  210  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville, 
situated  at  the  base  of  Taylor’s  Ridge.  The  springs  are  sur- 
rounded by  charming  scenery. 

MEDGCINE  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  rises  near  the  N.  bor- 
der of  the  state,  and  after  a southerly  course  of  perhaps 
100  miles,  enters  Grand  River  in  Livingston  county,  about 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Chillicothe. 

J/A’Z>/iVA,  me-deeffii.  an  Arabic  word  signifying  “city,” 
forming  the  names  or  portions  of  the  names  of  a number  of 
towns  in  Arabia,  Barbary,  and  Sjiain. 

MEDINA,  m^dee/nd  or  niA-deehid.  (Arab.  Medbiat-d-Nebl, 
pronounced  me-dee/ndt-An-iiAtbee',  “ the  Projihet’s  city anc. 
Yutrib  the  Jathrip'pa  or  Jatri2d}>a,  of  Ptolemy,)  a city  of 
Arabia,  celebrated  for  containing  the  tomb  of  Mohammed,  is 
.situated  about  248  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Mecca;  lat.  24°  57'  N., 
Ion.  39° 53'  E.  It  stands  about 3000  feet  above  sea-level,  at  the 
E.  .side  of  the  mountains  running  parallel  to  the  Red  8ea ; e.x- 
tending  S.  is  an  immense  plain;  in  every  other  direction  the 
view  is  bounded  by  hills  or  mountains,  which,  towards  the 
•S.W.,  have  a bold  and  rugged  api'earance.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a strong  stone  wall  about  40  feet  high,  flanked  with  towers, 
while  on  a rock,  at  its  N.W.  side,  stands  the  Castle.  Of  its  3 
gates,  that  facing  the  8.,  and  called  the  Bahel-Musree  (or 
Bab-el-Misri)  “ Egyptian  Gate,”  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty. 
.Medina  a«',emed  to  Burckhardt,  after  Aleppo,  the  handsomest 
city  in  the  Ea.st.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  two  stories  high, 
and  many  of  them  bespeak  opulence  and  comfort.  'The 
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most  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  great  mosque,  2 smaller 
ones,  a college,  and  the  public  baths.  Beyond  the  walls  of 
the  city,  Vi.  and  S.,  are  suburbs  consisting  of  low  houses, 
yards,  garden.s,  and  plantations,  in  which  the  Bedduins 
encamp.  These  suburbs  have  also  their  walls  and  gates.  The 
canal,  which  supplies  Medina  with  water  from  a valley,  a 
few  miles  to  the  S.,  is  a noble  work,  and  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  in  Arabia.  It  is  generally  about  25  feet 
under  ground,  and  terminates  in  a basin,  from  which  all  may 
draw  without  I’estraint. 

The  mosque  of  the  prophet  stands  at  the  E.  side  of  the 
city,  and,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  it  resembles  that  at 
Mecca ; its  colonnades  are  remarkable  only  for  their  extreme 
irregularity.  The  tomb  of  the  prophet  is  enclo.sed  with  a 
.screen  of  iron  filagree,  of  excellent  workmanship;  at  the 
S.  side  of  this  the  pilgrim  goes  through  his  devotions. 
There  are  four  doors  into  the  interior,  but  one  of  the.se  only 
is  open,  and  kept  by  a eunuch.  Admission  into  the  enclosed 
area,  or  El-IIejarah,  is  allowed  only  to  Pashas,  leaders  of 
the  Haj.  and  such  like,  on  payment  of  a large  fee.  There 
is  little  to  be  seen  inside  but  the  embroidered  silk  curtains 
which  are  said  to  conceal  a quadrangular  black  stone,  su])- 
ported  by  two  pillars,  between  which  are  the  graves  of 
Mohammed,  and  his  friends  and  successors,  Abu  Bekr  and 
Omar.  The  Arabs  in  Medina  know  nothing  of  the  great 
magnet  which,  according  to  some  Europeans,  supports  the 
coffin  of  Mohammed.  Great  numbers  make  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  prophet’s  tomb;  and  it  is  estimated  that  one-third 
of  the  Mecca  pilgrims  go  on  to  Medina,  the  pilgrimage  to 
which  may  be  performed  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  city,  like  those  of  Mecca,  are  strangers  in 
the  land  of  the  Bedouins.  They  are  less  gay  and  vivacious 
than  those  of  Mecca,  and  at  the  same  time  more  studious 
as  to  appearances;  nor  are  they  inattentive  to  learning,  and 
some  of  them  are  said  to  possess  fine  librai  i(‘s.  The  Shereefs 
(Sherlfs)  in  Medina  are  Ulema  or  doctors  of  the  Koran,  and 
not  men  of  the  sword,  as  in  Mecca.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  two  holy  cities  of  the  orthodox  Mohammedan  woi-ld  are 
in  the  midst  of  sectaries ; for  as  Mecca  is  surrounded  by  the 
followers  of  Zeid,  .so  the  Bedouin  tribes,  and  many  of  the 
Shereefs  at  Medina,  are  adherents  of  Alee,  (Ali.)  The  business 
of  Medina  is  all  done  by  the  merchants  of  Yembo  or  Yambo, 
a port  on  the  Red  Sea,  about  105  miles  to  the  S.M'.  The 
population  is  supposed  to  be  from  16,000  to  20,000,  of  w’hom 
12,000  are  within  the  walls. 

MEDHNA,  (formerly  THE  MEDE,)  a river  of  England, 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  it  divides  into  two  nearly  equal  pai  ts, 
joining  the  sea  at  Cowes  Harbor.  It  is  navigable  to  New- 
port, 4 miles  inland. 

MEDINA,  a village  of  Senegambia,  Jaloff  country;  lat. 
15°  18'  N.,  Ion.  15°12' W. 

MEDItNA,  a small  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  Bexar  co..  and 
flowing  S.E.,  unites  with  other  streams  a few  miles  S.  of 
San  Antonio;  below  this  it  is  called  San  Antonio  River. 

MEDINA,  a county  towards  the  S.tV.  part  of  Texas,  has 
an  area  of  about  1200  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.E.  by  the  Medina  River,  from  which  the  name  is  derived, 
and  intersected  by  Hondo  and  Seco  Creeks.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  consisting  partly  of  prairies;  the  soil  is  mostly  un- 
cultivated. Capital,  Castroville,  Pop.  1838,  of  whom  1732 
were  free. 

MEDINA,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an 
area  of  420  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Rocky  and  Blaek 
Rivers,  and  by  Killbuck  and  Chii)pewa  Creeks,  which  rise 
within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  a 
clayey  and  gravelly  loam,  adapted  to  j)astuiage.  Large 
quantities  of  mineral  fire-proof  paint  are  procured  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  exported  to  other  states  and 
to  Europe.  Capital.  Medina.  I’oji.  22,517. 

MEDINA,  a thriving  ))Ost-village  in  Ridgew'ay  township, 
Orleans  co..  New  York,  on  Oak  Orchard  Creek,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Rochester  Lockport  and 
Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  aliout  36  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Buf- 
falo. It  contains  several  flouring-mills,  about  10  stores.  5 
churches,  1 academy,  and  1 national  bank.  Bop.  in  1860, 
about  2500. 

MEDINA,  a thriving  post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Medina  co.,  Ohio.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated,  112 
miles  N.E.  from  Columbus,  and  28  miles  S.W.  from  Cleve- 
land, on  an  eminence,  and  contains  5 churches,  1 newsi)aper 
office,  and  2 hiiih-schools.  Poj).  in  1850, 2011 ; of  the  village, 
1008;  in  1860,  1234. 

MEDINA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lenawee  co., 
Michigan,  on  Tiffin’s  Creek,  80  miles  S.W.  of  Detroit,  Pop. 
of  the  township.  1966. 

MEDINA,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  668. 

MEDINA,  a post-village  in  Winnebago  co.,  Illinois,  about 
100  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

MEDINA,  a post-office  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wisconsin. 

MEDINACELI,  mA-dee'nA-thd/lee,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  33  miles  S.  of  Soria,  near  the  Jalon.  Pop.  1500. 
It  has  a noble  ducal  nalace  and  remains  of  a Roman  arch. 

MED1N.\  DE  LAS  TORRES,  mA-dee'nd  dA  Ids  toR/aA.s,  a 
town  of  Spain.  43  miles  S.S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  2370. 

MEDINA  DEL  CAMPO,  mA-dee'nd  dAl  kdm'po.  (anc 
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Uethimna  Oampcstris ?)  a town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  26  miles 
8.S.W.  of  Vallad'^lid.  It  has  2 hospitals,  a collegiate  and 
6 parish  churches.  There  are  ruins  denoting  the  ancient 
importance  of  this  place,  which  is  said  to  have  once  con- 
tained 50,000  inhabitants.  It  was  a royal  court,  and  much- 
frequented  emporium.  In  the  castle  the  infamous  Ctesai 
Borgia  was  confined  for  two  years,  and  Queen  Isabella 
died  in  it,  November  26.  1.504.  Medina  was  the  capital  of 
the  Campo,  or  level  district,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
wheat  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Fer- 
dinand I.  of  Aragon,  and  of  the  historian  Diaz  del  Castillo. 
Present  pop.  2760. 

MEDINA  DK  POMAR,  mJ-dee'nJ  dA  po-maR',  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  38  miles  N.N.E.  of  Burgos.  Pop.  1248. 
It  has  a good  bridge,  and  some  magnificent  tombs  of  the 
Velasco  family. 

MEDINA  DE  RIO  SECO,  mA-dee'nA  dA  ree'o  s.A/ko.  a 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  25  miles  N.W.  of  Valladolid, 
on  the  Sequillo,  an  affluent  of  the  Douro.  It  was  for- 
merly far  more  important  than  at  present.  Pop.  4700.  It 
has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and  pottery  wares. 

MEDINA-SIDONIA,  mA-neetni-se-do^ne-A,  a city  of  Spain, 
In  Andalusia,  province  and  22  miles  S.E.  of  Cadiz.  Pop. 
10,534.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a rocky  eminence,  is  en- 
closed by  walls,  and  has  externally  an  imposing  appearance, 
but  it  is  almost  wholly  in  decay.  The  principal  square,  in 
which  stand  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  town-house  and  the 
granary,  has  a planted  promenade,  and  is  provided  with 
lamps.  There  are  ten  schools,  a foundling  hospital,  an  or- 
phan asylum,  two  churches,  two  nunneries,  five  suppressed 
monasteries,  and  five  hermitages. 

MEDINET  ABU.  See  Medeenet  Aboo. 

MEDINET-EL-FAYOOM,  mA-dee/nAt-gl-fi-oom/,  (anc.  Oroco- 
dilopnlisi,  afterwards  Arsinloe,)  a town  of  Central  Egypt,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Fayoom,  on  the  Bahr  Yoosef,  or  Canal 
of  .Joseph,  52  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cairo.  Estimated  population, 
5000.  It  has  several  Coptic  churches,  mosques,  manufacto- 
ries of  woollen  stuffs,  and  a trade  in  rose-water  and  nitre. 

MEDIOLANUM.  France.  SeeEvREUX;  also  Saintes. 

MEDIOLANUM.  North  Italy.  See  Milan. 

MF.DIl’ERRANEAN,  m^d'e-ter-rA^ne-an,  “midland,”  is  a 
name  applied  generally  to  all  seas  nearly  surrounded  by 
land,  as  the  Baltic. 

MEDITERR  ANEAN  SEA,  (L.  Mare  Internum  or  Mediterra)- 
mum ; Fr.  Mer  Meditexran^,,  maiR  mA'dee'tAR'rA'nA/,  Sp.  Mar 
Mediterraneo,  maR  mA-De-tAR-rAhiA-o ; It.  Mare  Mcditerraneo, 
mA/rA  mA-de-tAa-RA'nA-o;  Ger.  Mitt<dmee.r,  miUtel-maiR',  or 
Mittellundisches  Meer,  mit'tAl-lAnMi.sh-ea  maiR,)  a great 
inland  sea,  between  lat.  30°  20'  and  45°  50'  N.,  and  Ion. 
5°  W.  and  35°  E.,  about  2200  miles  long,  breadth,  from 
''enice  to  the  Bay  of  Sidra,  1200  miles.  On  the  N.  and  N.W. 
it  wa.shes  the  shores  of  Europe,  on  the  S.  those  of  Africa,  and 
on  the  E.  those  of  Asia.  It  communicates  on  the  W.  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  on  the 
N.E.  with  the  Black  Sea.  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  Constantinople.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  shape;  by  the  projection  of  the  S.  part  of 
Italy,  and  of  Cape  Bon  in  Africa,  and  the  interposition  of 
the  island  of  Sicily,  it  is  divided,  near  its  centre,  into  distinct 
and  not  very  unequal  E.  and  W.  portions.  In  addition  to 
tliese,  the  other  important  subdivisions  are  the  Tyrrhene  or 
Tuscan  Sea,  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Venice,  the  Ionian  Sea, 
and  the  .dEgean  Sea  or  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  largest 
gulfs  are,  on  the  shores  of  Europe,  tho.se  of  Lvons,  Genoa,  Ta- 
ranto, Lepanto,  Koron,  Kolokythia,  JCgean.  .and  Salonica;  on 
the  shores  of  Asia,  Adramyti,  Smyrna,  Adalia,  and  Iskande- 
roon;  and  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  Sidra  and  Cabes.  The 
largest  and  most  important  islands  are  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Cor- 
sica, and  the  Balearic  Isles,  in  the  W.  division:  and  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  Crete,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  Malta,  in  the  E.  division. 
The  principal  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Me- 
diterranean are  the  Ebro,  Rhone,  Po,  and  Nile;  and  through 
the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus  it  receives  the  waters  of 
tlie  Black  Sea.  Between  Cape  Bon  and  the  Sicilian  coast, 
where  the  water  is  shallowest,  the  depth  barely  exceeds  30 
fathoms;  but  in  almost  all  other  places,  particularly  at  a 
di.<tance  from  the  shores  and  inlands,  is  so  much  increased 
that  it  often  gives  no  .soundings.  Owing  to  the  very  nar- 
row channel  which  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
main  ocean,  there  is  very  little  tide;  though,  in  some  places,  as 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  Adriatic,  on  parts  of  the  African  coast, 
&c.,  a rise  of  more  than  6 feet  sometimes  occurs.  The  gene- 
ral current,  entering  from  the  ocean,  flows  E.  along  Africa, 
tlien  N.  along  Syria,  and  begins  to  return  by  following  the 
er  asl  i/f  .\natolia  W.  The  prevailing  w inds  are  the  S.E.  and 
8.  W.  in  spring,  and  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  They  often  blow  suddenly,  and  with  great  violence. 
The  niost  nunarkable  are  the  Bora,  in  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
fmrning  Sirocco,  from  the  African  Desert.  Water-spouts  are 
common  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Active  volcanoes  exist 
on  the  coast  of  Naples,  in  the  Lipari  I.slands,  Sicily,  and  the 
Grecian  Archipelago;  and,  in  July,  1831,  the  remarkable 
active  volc<auo  named  Graham’s  Island  was  .shot  un  from  the 
Bca,  between  Sicily  and  the  African  coast,  lat.  37°  8'  30"  N., 
•on.  12°  42'  15"  E.,  and  again  disappeared.  The  Mediterra- 
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nean  abounds  with  fish,  and  also  furnishes  the  finest  coral 
sponge,  and  ambergris. 

The  Mediterranean  was  called  by  the  Hebrew's  “ the  Great 
Sea.”  The  Phoenicians  are  the  first  people  known  to  have 
extended  their  commerce  along  its  coasts;  the  Greeks  after- 
wards disputed  it  with  them.  After  tlie  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, the  Romans  were  sole  masters  of  its  shores;  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  Venetians  monopolized  its  commerce. 

MEDIYAD,  a village  of  Turkey.  See  Medeeyad. 

MED.TERDA,  a river  of  North  Africa.  See  Mejerda. 

MEDJIBOJ,  m^-jee-boj/,  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  go- 
vernment of  Podolia,  on  the  Bug,  55  miles  N.E.  of  Kaniie- 
niec.  Pop.  4000. 

MEDL,  m&d’l,  or  MEEDL,  mAd’l,  a village  of  Austria, 
Moravia,  4 miles  from  Littau.  Pop.  1225. 

MEDLING,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Modlino. 

MED'MENIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

MEDNOI,  m^d-noP,  an  island  belonging  to  Russia,  in  the 
Behring  Sea,  E.  of  Behring  Island.  Length  30  miles,  breadth 
5 miles.  Cojiper  is  found  on  its  IV.  coast. 

MEDO,  inA/do.  a small  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  Bay  of  Sao 
Marcos,  province  and  4 miles  W.  of  Maranhao. 

xMEDOACUS  MAJOR.  See  Brenta. 

MEDOACUS  MINOR.  See  Bacchiglione. 

MEDOC,  meh-dok/,  an  old  district  of  France,  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  Guienne,  along  the  Garonne.  It  now'  forms  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  department  of  Gironde. 

MED/OMSLEY,  a cbapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

ME^DON,  a post-office  of  Madi.son  co.,  'I'ennessee. 

MEDRj^AC,  iiiA'drA'Ak',  a village  of  France,  ilcjiartrnent 
of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Montfoial.  Pop.  2123 

MED^STED,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Ilant.s. 

MEDU5SA,  a post-office  of  Albanv  co..  New  York. 

MEDVEJII-OSTROVA.  mSd-vAd'jee-o.s-tro'vA,  (-  Be.'ir  la- 
ands,”)  two  groups  of  islands  in  Asiatic  llussi.a;  one  in 
Behring  Strait,  the  other  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Kolyma  River. 

MEDVES,  niM'vA.slP,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  and  5 miles 
from  Temc.svar.  on  the  Theiss.  Pop.  1662. 

MEDVIEDl'i'ZA,  mM-ve-.A-diU.sA,  incorrectly  written  51 EL- 
VIDETZ,  a river  of  Russia,  joins  tin*  Don  on  the  left.  15  miles 
below  the  influx  of  the  Khoper,  after  a S.W.  course  of  330 
miles.  Many  German  and  other  colonies  are  seated  on  its 
banks. 

MEIVWAY,  (anc.  Vagaf)  a river  of  England,  rises  in  the 
S.E.  part  of  Surrey  co.,  and  joins  the  Thames  at  Sheerness, 
It  is  navigable  to  Penshurst. 

MED'WAY,  a small  river  of  Georgia,  which  enters  the 
Atlantic  between  Bryan  and  Liberty  counties,  a few  miles 
below  Sunbury. 

MEDIVAY,  a post-town.ship  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mas,sachu.setts, 
on  Charles  River,  and  at  the  terminus  of  a branch  of  the 
Norfolk  County  Railroad,  about  22  miles  S.M’.  of  Boston. 
It  has  manufactures  of  thre.ad,  prints,  osnaburgs,  cotton 
flannels,  carriages,  boots  and  shoes.  <tc.  There  are  two  vil- 
lages in  the  township.  East  Medway  and  We.st  IMedway. 
Pop.  3195. 

51EDWAY,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  New  York. 

MEDWAY,  a post-office  of  Clark  co..  Ohio. 

MED'YBE^IPS,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine. 
Pop.  297. 

MEDYNSK,  mA-dinsk^  or  5IEDYN.  ma'diiP,  a town  of 
Russia,  government  and  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kalooga,  on  the 
Medynka.  Pop.  2000.  An  engagenumt  took  place  here  be- 
tween the  French  and  Rus.sians.  in  1812. 

MEDZIBON,  m^Use-bon,  a tow'u  of  Prus-'-iau  Silesia,  35 
miles  N.E.  of  llreslau.  Pop.  1310. 

MEEDEN,  niAAlen,  a village  of  the  Netlan-lands.  province 
of  Groningen,  9 miles  N.W'.  of  Delfzyl.  Pop.  1174. 

MEEDEN,  a village  of  Holland,  province  and  16  miles 
S.E.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  1231. 

MEEKES  (meeks)  HILL,  a post-office  of  York  di.strict. 
South  Carolina. 

MEELING.  SeeJiELiNO. 

MEE/LICK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  ofGalway. 

MEELICK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  .5rayo. 

MEEME,  meem.  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.  part 
of  Manitoowoc  co..  W’isconsin.  Pop.  1114. 

MEENAB,  MINAB,  mee'nAb',  or  IMINNON  (?)  a small 
river  of  Persia,  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf  ne.ar  a town  of 
its  own  name.  The  valley  of  this  stream  is  very  fertile. 

MEENA5I  or  5IINAM,  mee'nAm',  a village  of  Persia,  pro- 
vince, and  80  miles  W'.  of  Kei-man,  stated  to  consist  of  about 
400  grottos  excavated  in  a mountain,  and  inhabited  by  a 
sect  of  schismatic  Mohammedans. 

MEENEN.  See  M ENIN. 

MEENGANA,  meen-gA'nA.  a thriving  town  of  the  Punjab, 
a little  above  the  junction  of  the  Chenaub  and.Iaylum. 

MEER,  maiR.  a word  in  Dutch  and  German,  signifying 
“ sea.”  and  forming  parts  of  .several  names  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  Europe,  as  (Ilaarlemmer  Meer.)  the  “ Sea  of  Haarlem,”  &c 

M EER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

MEER  AN  E.  m.Vra'neh,  a town  of  Saxony,  21  miles  W.  of 
Chemnitz.  Pop.  13,626.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolleu 
stuffs  and  bombazines. 
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MEF.RAT,  iiiee-rdf/,  MEERTA,  meerRi,  a town  of  ITindos- 
tan.  p-^ovinoe  and  36  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Ajmeer;  lat.  26^ 
38' N.,  Ion  T3^49'E. 

MEKRBEKE,  miR'bA'keh,  a village  of  Belgium,  in  East 
Flanders,  22  miles  S S.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2441. 

MEEllENDRE.  mA'rSxd’r'  or  mAR^n-dreh,  a village  of 
Belgium,  in  East  Flanders,  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop. 
2545. 

MEERGURH,  meer'gur',  a town  of  West  Hindostan,  do- 
minion and  72  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bhawlpoor. 

MEERIIOUT,  maia'howP,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Antwerp,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Turnhout.  Pop.  3250. 

MEERLE,  maiR^leh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and 
23  miles  N.E.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Marck.  Pop.  1233. 

MEERPOOR,  meer'poor^  a town  of  Sinde,  near  the  Pin- 
gares,  a branch  of  the  Indus,  45  miles,  S.  of  Hyderabad. 
Pop.  10,000.  It  commands  the  route  between  Hyderabad 
and  Cutch,  and  formerly  yielded,  with  its  territory,  an 
annual  revenue  of  50,0001.  Many  villages  of  Sinde  and 
Beloochistan  have  the  same  name. 

MEERPOOR,  a town  of  Punjab,  115  miles  N.W.  of  Lahore. 

MEERPOOR,  a village  of  Sinde,  10  miles  E.  of  Ghara,  near 
Moujdurria,  a ruined  city,  exhibiting  many  evidences  c*‘ 
former  population  and  wealth ; lat.  24°  40'  N.,  Ion.  67°  49'  E. 

MEERPOOR,  a village  of  Sinde,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  channel  of  the  Buggaur;  lat.  24°  30'  N.,  Ion.  67°  49'  E. 

MEERPOOR,  a village  of  Sinde,  52  miles  W.of  Amerkote, 
lat.  25°  24'  N.,  Ion.  69°  E. 

MEERPOOR,  a village  of  Beloochistan,  province  of  Cutch 
Gundava,  on  the  great  route  from  Sinde  to  Ghuznee.  Lat. 
28°  36'  N.,  Ion.  67°  56'  E. 

MEERSBURG,  maiRslbooKG.  a town  of  Baden,  on  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Constance.  It  has  a castle, 
and  a Dominican  convent. 

MEERSSEN,  maiRs'sen,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Limburg,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Maestricht.  Pop.  2008. 

MEERSSEN,  a village  of  Belgium,  in  Limbourg,  3 miles 
E.  of  Maestricht.  Pop.  1826. 

MEERUT,  mee/rut,  a town  of  British  India,  capital  of  a dis- 
trict of  its  own  name,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Delhi,  on  an  afflxient 
of  the  Ganges.  It  is  enclosed  by  a brick  wall,  but  is  in  de<^y, 
though  it  has  many  remains  attesting  former  magnificence, 
besides  one  of  the  largest  British  churches  in  India,  a British 
free  school,  and  extensive  barracks,  forming  an  important 
Bhition  for  the  British  troops  in  the  Upper  provinces  of 
Bengal  presidency. 

MEERUT,  a district  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
.4rea  2250  square  miles.  Pop.  860,736. 

MEES,  Les,  lA  niA,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Basses-Alpes,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Digne.  Pop.  2030. 

MEES/DEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

MEETH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MEET/ING  STREET,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district. 
South  Carolina. 

MEFFERSDORF,  m?f/fers-doRf',  a village  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  government  of  Liegnitz,  circle  of  Lauban.  Pop.  716. 

MEGALO-KASTRO,  capital  of  the  island  of  Crete.  See 
Crete. 

MEGALOP'OLIS,  a ruined  city  of  Greece,  Morea,  govern- 
ment of  Gortyuia,  5 miles  N.  of  Leondari. 

MEGANlSi,  ma-gd-nee^see,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Santa  Maura.  Length, 
from  N.  to  S.,  6 miles,  breadth  3 miles. 

MEGAN/TIC,  a county  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada  East, 
bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  state  of  Maine,  and  comprising 
an  area  of  1465  square  miles.  In  this  county  are  Lakes  St. 
Francis  and  William.  Pop.  13.835. 

MEG'ARA,  (Gr.  Meyapu.)  a village,  formerly  an  important 
city  of  Greece,  government  of  Attica,  near  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  iEgin a opposite  Salamis, 
21  miles  W.  of  ,4then.s.  Pop.  1000. 

MEG  ASPEGjION,  a rich  convent  of  Greece,  Morea,  govern- 
ment of  Achaia,  5 miles  N.  of  Kalavrita.  It  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  eai’liest  monastic  foundations  in  Greece,  and  occupies 
a vast  cavern  in  a steep  and  almost  inaccessible  rock,  above 
300  feet  in  height,  'fhe  Turk.s,  under  Ibraheem  Pasha, 
besieged  the  convent,  but  were  repulsed  with  a loss  of 
several  thousand  men.  It  has  connected  with  it,  from  250 
to  300  monks,  and  a miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  resorted 
to  in  pilgrimage. 

IMEGEN,  ina/ohen,  a town  of  Netherlands,  North  Brabant, 
on  the  Meuse,  (.Maas,)  15  miles  N.E.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  P.  600. 

MEG  EVE,  meh■zhaiv^  a market-town  of  Savoy,  province 
of  Faucigny,  5 miles  S.  of  Sallenches.  Pop.  2774. 

MEGICO,  a city  of  North  America.  See  Mexico. 

MEG^NA,  a river  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
rises  40  miles  N.W.  of  Dacca,  and  joins  the  Brahmapootra, 
m about  23^30'  N.,  to  which  it  gives  its  own  name  for  the 
rest  of  its  course.  See  Brahm\pootra. 

MEGYER.  m6d'yaiRt,  a village  of  Hungary,  Hither  Danube, 
CO.  of  Neograd  ; with  a church.  Pop.  1362. 

MEGYER-BEKAS,  mfd'yaiRh>A'koslP,  a village  of  Hun- 
gary, co.  of  Pesth,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Germans.  Pop.  814. 

MEGYER-NAGY.  inM'vaiR/nodj.  a market-town  of  Hun- 
gary, co.  and  19  miles  N.Sv.  of  Komorn.  Pop.  1723. 
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MEGYER-POCS,  m^'yaia/potch,  a village  of  Hungary,  co 
of  Pesth,  on  an  island  in  the  Danube  above  Buda.  P.  1092. 

MEGYER-TOTH,  m^d'yaiR^tot,  a village  of  Hungary,  co. 
of  Neutra.  Pop.  1992. 

MEGYES-ARANYOS,  mJd'y^sh^eh'ron'yosh'',  a market- 
town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Szathmar.  Pop.  1932. 

MEGYES-N  YIR,  mSd'yAsh'nyeea,  a village  of  Hungary,  co. 
and  11  miles  E.  of  Szathmar.  Pop.  2062. 

MEHADIA,  mi'hd'dee'oh',  a market-town  of  South  Hun- 
gary, 15  miles  N.  of  Orsova.  Pop.  1684.  The  Baths  of  Me- 
hadia,  or  Hercules  Baths,  near  this,  were  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  are  annually  frequented  by  many  visitors. 

MEHALLET-EL-KEBEE^,  mA-hdl/lSt-Sl-ke-beer/,  or  ME- 
HALA-EIj-KEBIR,  a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Garbieh,  45  miles  S.W.  of  Damietta. 

MEHEDIAH,  mAh-he-dee'A,  or  MAMMORAH,  mam'mo- 
r£,  a fortified  town  of  Morocco,  province,  and  110  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Fez,  on  the  Seboo,  1 mile  from  its  mouth.  P.  400. 

MEHER'RIN,  a river  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
rises  in  Lunenburg  and  Charlotte  counties  of  the  former 
state.  It  passes  into  North  Carolina,  and  flows  along  the 
boundary  between  Gates  and  Hertford  counties,  until  it 
unites  with  the  Nottoway  River  to  form  the  Chowan.  Its 
general  direction  is  E.S.E.,  and  its  whole  length  is  estimated 
at  about  150  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  sloops  to  Murfrees- 
borough.  in  North  Carolina. 

MEHERRIN  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Southampton  co., 
Virginia. 

MEHIDPOOR,  a town  of  Hindostan.  See  Maheidpoor. 

MEHLIS  or  MELIS,  mA/lis,  a village  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
principality,  and  20  miles  S.  of  Gotha.  Pop.  1706. 

MEIILSACK,  maiPsAk.  a town  of  East  Prussia,  37  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Konigsberg.  Pop.  3030. 

M EHOO/P  AN  Y or  M AHOOPENY,  a post-office  of  Wyoming 
CO..  Pennsylvania. 

MEHRAND.  meH-rlnd',  or  MERANDE,  mSr-Snd',  written 
also  MEREND  and  MEHREND,  a town  of  Persia,  province 
of  Azerbaijan,  48  miles  E.S.E.  of  Khoi. 

MEHRING.  See  Merino. 

MEHUN,  mA'uNG',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cher, 
on  the  Yevre,  and  Avith  a station  on  the  Orleans  and  Bourges 
Railway,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Bourges.  Pop.  in  1852,  4260. 

MEIA-CO-SHIMAH  ISLES.  See  Madjicosima. 

MEIAPONTE,  m^-e-i-ponRi,  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
and  65  miles  E.  of  Goyaz,  on  the  river  Almas.  It  has  five 
churches,  a hospital,  a Latin  and  a primary  school,  many 
distilleries  and  potteries,  and  is  well  situated  for  trade, 
lying  in  the  tract  along  which  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
are  driven,  for  Sao- Paulo,  and  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes. 

MEIDLING,  midfiing,  (Ober,  ofher,  and  Unter,  (ion'ter,) 
two  contiguous  villages  of  Lower  Austria,  3 miles  S.W.  of 
Vienna.  Pop  3500. 

MEIGLE,  mee'g’l,  an  ancient  village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  of  Perth,  on  the  Scottish  Midland  Junction  Rail- 
way, 21  miles  N.N.E.  of  Perth.  In  the  church-yard  is  a 
monument,  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Vanora  or  Guinevar, 
the  wife  of  King  Arthur.  Belmont  Castle  is  in  the  parish. 

MEIGS,  mSgz,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Tennessee,  area 
estimated  at  160  square  miles.  The  Tennessee  River,  navi- 
gable for  steamboats,  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.W.  'The 
surface  is  hilly,  the  soil  fertile.  Capital,  Decatur.  Pop. 
4667,  of  whom  4029  were  free,  and  638  slaves. 

MEIGS,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Ohio,  bordering  on 
Virginia,  contains  about  350  square  miles.  The  Ohio  River 
washes  the  eastern  and  part  of  the  southern  border.  The 
surface  is  hilly ; the  soil  is  chiefly  composed  of  clay.  It  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  mineral  than  its  agricultural  riches. 
The  hills  along  the  Ohio  River  contain  very  extensive  mines 
of  excellent  coal,  from  which  5.000,000  bu.shels  have  been 
exported  in  a year.  The  salt  works  of  this  county  are  pro- 
bably as  extensive  as  any  in  the  Western  States.  In  1851, 
five  or  six  companies  were  formed  for  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  near  the  Ohio  River.  Wells  have  been  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  1000  feet,  each  of  which  throws  up  50  gallons  of 
brine  per  minute.  Capital,  Pomeroy.  Pop.  26,534. 

MEIGS,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1548. 

MEIGS,  a township  of  Muskingum  co.  Ohio.  Pop.  1.547. 

MEIGS’  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  enters  the  Muskingum  River  in 
Morgan  county. 

MEIGS’  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

MEIGSVILLE,  m^gz'vill,  a post-village  in  .Tack.son  co.. 
Tennessee. 

MEIGSVILLE,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Morgan 
co..  Ohio.  I'op.  1433. 

MEIGSVILLE.  a village  of  3Iendocino  co.,  California,  ci' 
the  N.  side  of  a small  bay,  formed  at  the  mouth  of  Boo!-tl;.in 
River,  about  140  miles  N.N.W.  of  San  Frami.sco. 

MEIKLE  (mee'k’l)  FER'RY,  a strait  oi  Dornoch  '.h. 
Scotland.  3 miles  W.N.W.  of  Tain.  co.  of  Ro.ss.  Breadth  3 
miles.  It  is  crossed  by  a ferry,  in  the  line  of  the  Great 
Northern  Road. 

MEILEN  or  MEYLEN.  mPlen,  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  and  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  Pop  tJOO. 

MEILHAN,  mA'l6N“',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Lot 
et-Garonne,  7 miles  W.  of  Marmande.  Pop.  2268. 
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METLLAC,  mi'ylk,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
rile-et-Vilaine.  19  miles  S.  of  St.  Malo. 

MEILL.A.NT,  m.i'ydNo/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Cher,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bourge.s.  Pop.  1600. 

MEIMUNA,  md-moo/nd,  a town  of  Afghanistan,  Huzareh 
country,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Oxus,  in  lat.  35°  50'  N.,  Ion. 
64°  38'  E. 

MEINAM,  a river  of  Asia.  See  Men.\m. 

MEINAU,  mPnow.  a small  island  of  South  Baden,  circle 
of  Lake,  in  the  Lake  of  Ueberlingen,  2i  miles  W.  of  Constance, 
with  a village,  a castle,  and  numerous  vineyards,  the  pro- 
perty of  Prince  Esterhazy. 

MEINBERG,  mTn'b§RG,  a -village  of  Germany,  Lippe- 
Detmold,  bailiwick  of  Horn.  Pop.  1044. 

MEININGEN,  mPning-eu,  or  MEINUNGEN,  mPnoong-en, 
a fortified  town  of  Central  Germany,  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Meiningen,  on  the  Werra,  38  miles  E.N.E.  of  Fulda. 
Pop.  62t\).  Principal  edifice,  the  Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  since  1681,  containing  collections  of  paintings  and 
natural  curiosities.  It  has  a House  of  Assembly  for  the 
duchy,  2 gymnasia,  a normal  school,  and  manufactures  of 
woollens  and  linens. 

MEININGEN,  SACHSEN.  See  S.^xe-Meininoen. 

MEI-OMEED  or  MEI-OMID.  mi'o-meed',  a village  of  Per- 
sia. province  of  Khorassan,  35  miles  E.  of  Shahrood. 

MEIR,  mecr,  a post-office  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana. 

M EIRE,  mPreh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2433. 

MEIRELBEKE,  mPrel-bi'keh,  or  MEERLEBEKE,  maiR/- 
leh-bA'keh,  a village  of  Belgium,  in  East  Flauders,  2 miles 
S.  of  Ghent,  on  the  Scheldt.  Pop.  3298. 

MEIRINGEN  or  MEYKINGEN,  mPring-en,  a town  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  39  miles  S.E.  of  Bern,  on  the  Aar. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers.  Pop.  4165. 

MEISENHEIM,  mi/zen-hlme',  a town  of  West  Germany, 
capital  of  a detached  principality,  belonging  to  Hesse-Hom- 
burg,  on  the  Gian,  45  miles  S.  of  Coblentz.  Pop.  2300. 

MEISSEN,  inls'sen,  a town  of  Saxony,  15  miles  N.W.  of 
Dresden,  on  the  Elbe.  Pop.  in  1849,  8914.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  has  numerous  suburbs,  and  presents  a picturesque 
appearance  with  “ its  castle.  Gothic  church,  and  lofty  houses, 
perched  high  on  a rocky  eminence,”  but  it  is  internally 
gloomy.  Its  fine  cathedral  has  some  monuments  of  Saxon 
princes;  in  its  castle,  founded  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  is  now 
established  the  famous  procelain  factory,  producing  all  the 
goods  known  as  ‘‘Dresden  china.”  It  has  manufactures 
of  hosiery,  leather,  colors,  and  camels’-hair  brushes.  The 
convent  of  Afra,  near  the  town,  is  the  seat  of  a royal 
school. 

ME.IERDA  or  MEDJERDA,  niAd-j&rMd,  (anc.  Bagfradas,) 
a river  of  North  Africa,  Algeria  and  Tunis,  rises  in  the 
Great  Atlas,  and,  after  a N.E.  course  of  200  miles,  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Tunis,  on  the  Mediterranean,  24  miles  N.  of  Tunis. 

ME.TICO,  a city  of  North  America.  See  Mexico. 

MEKINEZ,  a town  of  Morocco.  See  Mequinez. 

MEKKA  or  MEKKEH.  See  Mecca, 

MEKLENBURG-SCHWERIN.  See  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 

RIN. 

MEKLONG,  mA-klong^,  a town  of  Siam,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Meklong  River  with  the  IV.  mouth  of  the  Menam,  30 
miles  S.W.  of  Bang-kok.  Pop.  estimated  at  13.000. 

M E-KONG,  mA'kong/,  or  MENAM-KONG,  niA'nAm'koug/, 
called  also  MAYKIANG,  mA'ke-Ang',  and  CAMBO/DIA 
RIVER,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  S.E.  of  Asia,  rises 
in  Thibet,  where  it  has  the  name  of  LAN-THSANG-KIANG, 
lAn-t’hsAng-ke-Ang,  afterwards  intersects  the  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Yun-nan,  traverses  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  enters 
the  China  Sea  by  numerous  mouths,  near  lat.  10°  N.,  Ion. 
106°  40'  E.  In  its  lower  part  it  separates  into  numerous 
arm.s,  and  divides  the  Anamese  and  Siamese  dominions. 

MEKRAN.  mAk'i'An/,  or  MUKRAN,  muk-rAn^  the  largest 
province  of  Beloochistan,  between  lat.  25°  and  28°  N.,  and 
ion.  58°  and  66°  E.,  having  S.  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  N.  a 
desert  separating  it  from  Afghanistan.  Area  estimated  at 
100.000  s(iuare  miles.  I’op.  200,000.  It  is  a wild  and  bar- 
barous region,  and  here  the  troops  of  Alexander  the  Great 
suffered  severely  from  drought  on  their  return  from  India 
into  Persia.  It  is  divided  into  numerous  petty  districts, 
ander  separate  chiefs,  some  tributary  to  the  khan  of  Kelat, 
thers  to  .Muscat  and  Persia. 

MEKUN,  an  island  of  Arabia.  See  Perim. 

MEL,  niAl,  or  MELO,  md/lo,  a market-town  of  Austrian 
ftaly.  9 miles  S.W.  of  Belluno,  on  the  Piave.  Pop.  4000. 

MELAD.A.  m.A-ldMA,  an  island  of  .\ustria,  in  the  Adriatic, 
off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Zara. 

MEI.ACOOKE,  MELAKOUKI  or  MELAKURI,  m,i-ld-kooL 
ree,  a town  of  W.  Africa,  capital  of  an  independent  territory, 
on  a river  of  the  -same  name,  about  68  miles  N.N.W.  of  Free 
Town,  Sierra  Leone.  It  stands  at  the  highest  point  to  which 
the  Melacnore  is  navigable.  Pop.  of  the  town,  about  1000; 
territory,  about  50.000. 

MELAOUI  or  MELAWI.  Sec  Meleawee. 

MEIiASSA.  md-lds/sd,  or  MELASSC,  md-ld-sfso,  (anc.  A/y- 
lasi.)  a town  of  ,\si,<  Minor,  near  ite  •••  ‘V.  coast,  23  miles 
N.E.  of  Boodtoom 
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MELAY,  meh-lA/,  a village  of  France,  department  ol  Safina 
et- Loire,  ai  rondissement  of  Charolles.  Pop.  1J932. 

MELAZGHERD,  md-ldz-gh§rd/,  a dilapidated  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  and  80  miles  S.E.  of  Erzroom.  on 
the  Euphrates. 

MEL4ZZO,  md-ldt'sc,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States 
about  3 miles  S.  of  Acqui.  Pop.  1588. 

MELAZ'ZO,  a town  of  Sicily.  See  Milazzo. 

MEL/BECKS,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

MEL'BOURN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambiidge. 

MELBOURN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

MELBOURNE,  mSPburn,  a market- town  and  parish  oi 
England,  co.  and  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Derby,  with  a church. 
Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Independent,  and  Swedenborgian  chai> 
els;  2 schools  and  a mechanics’  institution.  The  staple 
manufacture  is  that  of  lace-gloves,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed.  It  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the 
Lamb  family. 

MELBOURNE,  m^Pburn,  a city  of  Australia,  capital  of 
Victoria,  on  the  Yarra  Yarra,  near  its  mouth  in  Port 
Phillip,  445  miles  S.W.  of  Sidney;  lat.  37°  48'  36"  S.,  Ion. 
144°  57'  45"  E.  'i’he  principal  part  of  the  town  is  laid 
out  in  a low  fertile  valley,  while  the  extreme  ends  are 
carried  over  two  picturesque  eminences.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  regular,  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
but,  owing  to  the  want  of  pavements,  become  almost 
impassable  in  wet  weather.  More  than  half  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  stone  and  brick,  and  none  are  now  allowed 
to  be  constructed  of  wood.  Many  have  fine  gardens 
attached.  Among  the  principal  edifices  are  the  Union 
Bank  of  Australia,  the  Australasian  Bank,  the  Custom- 
house. the  Mechanics’  Institution,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel,  the  new  Government  Offices,  and  the  Court  house. 
The  jail  is  a large,  but  gloomy  structure,  built  of  dark 
ferruginous  sand-stone.  A botanic  garden  was  commenced 
in  1846,  on  a grant  from  the  legislature  of  500/..  with  a 
prospective  annual  allowance  of  about  half  that  sum.  The 
garden  is  prettily  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Yarra,  about 
I mile  E.  of  the  town,  but,  as  yet.  has  comparatively  fflw 
plants.  Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  above  spoken 
of,  there  are  places  of  worship  b(;longing  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  Pre.sbyterians,  IVesleyans,  Independents,  and 
Baptists;  a Quaker  meeting-house  and  Jews’  synagogue. 
Sunday  and  day  schools  are  attached  to  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches;  and  there  are,  be-ides,  several 
private  seminaries  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  a number 
of  religious  and  benevolent  societies.  Four  newspapers  werf 
published  here  in  1852.  The  town  is  amply  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Yarra.  A bridge  30  feet  in  width  has  n-- 
cently  been  constructed  across  the  stream,  composed  of  a 
single  arch  of  150  feet  span,  at  a cost  of  10,000/. 

In  con.sequence  of  the  immense  influx  of  emigrants, 
attracted  by  the  recently  discovered  gold-fields,  prices  have 
become  very  exorbitant.  In  June,  1852,  jackboots  for  the 
diggings  were  sold  for  7/.,  ordinary  boots  4/.,  a pair  of  shoes 
2/.  The  smallest  lodgings  cost  5/.  per  week,  and  indifferent 
houses  of  four  or  five  unfurnished  rooms,  from  350/.  to  400/. 
a year.  'Ihe  gold-fields,  to  which  this  sudden  revolution  in 
prices  and  the  state  of  society  is  attributable,  extend  over  a 
vast  tract  of  country,  but  are  situated  chiefly  at  Mount 
Alexander,  70  miles  N.W.,  and  Ballarat,  60  miles  W.N.W'.. 
and  more  recently  at  Ovens,  130  miles  N.E.  of  Melbourne. 
In  an  address  to  the  Crown  by  the  Legislative  Council,  Sep- 
tember, 1852,  the  weekly  yield  of  gold  at  the  Victoria 
Diggings,  calculated  on  the  previous  three  months,  was 
stated  at  80,000  oz.,  giving,  at  the  rate  of  70x.  per  oz.,  a gross 
annual  value  of  14,560,000/.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  gold  yielded  by  the  Victoria  Diggings  finds  its  way  to 
Melbourne,  by  Government  or  by  private  escort,  or  in  the 
hands  of  individual  diggers;  still,  a not  inconsiderable 
amount  is  carried  direct  to  Adelaide,  in  South  Australia. 

From  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  April,  1851,  up  to 
January,  1854,  4,617,818  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  18,471,272/., 
and  6.000,000/.  in  gold,  which  it  is  estimated  was  taken  away 
privately,  were  exported  from  Melbourne  alone.  During 
the  three  months  ending  March  31,  1854,  the  quantity 
exported  amounted  to  511,279  oz.,  valued  at  2,045,116/.  The 
quantity  shipped  at  Sidney  in  1853,  amounted  in  value  to 
nearly  9,500,000/.  The  number  of  diggers  employed  in  the 
mines,  in  1853,  Avas  supposed  to  exceed  100,000.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
ra})id  growth  of  the  tOAvn,  with  respect  to  its  commerce,  is 
without  a parallel  in  the  liistory  of  the  world.  During  the 
year  1852,  the  shipping  inwards,  increased  from  669  vessels, 
(tons  126.000,)  to  1657  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of 
408.000  tons,  and  the  value  of  imports  ro-se  from  1,056.000/. 
to  4,044,000/.,  and  in  1853  they  amounted  to  14,000.000/. 
The  value  of  produce  exported  in  1851,  amounted  tc 
1,423.000/.,  and  in  1852,  7,452,000/,  of  which  6,135,728/  Ava.s 
gold,  and  1,062,787/.  the  value  of  20,047,4.53  pounds  of  wool. 
These  estimates  include  also  the  commerce  of  Geelong, 
amounting,  however,  to  but  a small  part  ol  the  whole.  Mel- 
bourne is  not  very  favorably  situated  with  respect  to  means 
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01  unicalion.  The  Yarra  Yarra,  which  is  very  nar- 

r(.  .7.  lias  onlj  depth  enough  to  float  small  vessels,  and, 
above  the  town,  it  is  interrupted  by  falls;  the  proper 
hai  Dor,  accordingly,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  iu  Hobson’s 
l>ay,  1’  trt  Phillip,  and  though  only  2 miles  distant  by  land, 
is  from  7 to  8 miles  by  river.  Allowing  for  some  difficulty 
nl  entrance  from  the  narrow  channel  commencing  between 
Ports  iXepeau  and  Lonsdale,  and  the  shoals  which  line  its 
sides,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a finer  expanse,  or  a 
more  sheltered  and  easily  navigable  bay  than  Port  Phillip, 
which  forms  a basin  of  from  (50  to  70  miles  in  circuit. 
In  many  central  places,  the  depth  varies  from  12  to  15 
fathoms,  and,  even  near  the  shore,  is  generally  from  5 to  7 
fathoms.  At  Williamstown,  where  vessels  for  Melbourne 
generally  anchor,  it  is  5 fathoms ; and  in  Geelong  Bay,  the 
other  most  frequented  anchorage,  the  depth  varies  from  2 
to  7 fatlioms.  The  facilities  for  communicating  between 
Melbourne  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  however,  have 
l)eeu  greatly  increased  by  the  construction  of  the  Mel- 
bourne and  Hobson’s  Bay  Railroad,  extending  from  the 
town  to  the  be.ach.  It  was  the  first  constructed  in  Australia, 
and  was  opened  on  the  12th  September,  1854.  The  locomotive 
used  was  constructed  in  Victoria,  and  is  the  first  one  ever 
built  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  a 30  horse-power 
engine,  capable  of  running  25  miles  an  hour.  A railway 
has  also  been  chartered  to  connect  Melbourne  with  the  gold- 
fields of  Mount  Alexander.  Steam  communication  by  several 
companies,  and  by  different  routes,  has  been  established  with 
Great  Britain;  and  steamers  also  ply  between  Melbourne, 
Hobart  Town,  Sidney,  and  other  ports  of  the  adjacent  colo- 
nies. Melbourne  was  founded  by  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  May 
19,  1837.  It  is  incorporated,  and  has  a mayor,  aldermen, 
and  councillors.  Pop.  in  1841,  4479;  in  184(5,  10,955;  in 
1852,  25,000;  in  1861,  108,224. 

MMLBjURNE,  a maritime  county  of  West  Australia,  in- 
tersected by  the  river  Moore. 

MELBOURNE,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Sher- 
brooke, on  the  St.  Francis  River,  24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sher- 
brooke. and  63  miles  from  Port  St.  Francis. 

MELBOURNE  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  forms,  with 
Betlford  and  Minto  Lslands,  a group  of  the  Dangerous  Ar- 
chipelago, and  was  discovered  by  Lord  E.  Russell,  in  1837. 

MELGIURY  ABGIAS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

MELBURY  BUBB,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

MELBURY  OS'MOND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

MELBURY  SAMP/FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Dorset. 

MELCIUBOURN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

MELCIITIIAL,  m&lKRal,  a valley  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Unterwalden,  S.E.  of  Sarnen,  traversed  by  the  Melch 
River,  and  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Arnold  of  Griitli  and 
Nicholas  von  der  Flue,  two  of  the  founders  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation. 

MEL/COMBE-IIOTPSEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

MEL'COMBE-RE/GIS.  a parish  of  England,  forming  part 
of  the  borough  of  Weymouth.  See  Weymouth. 

MELDAL.  mJPd^l,  a village  of  Norway,  stift  and  35  miles 
S.W.  of  Trondhjem.  Pop.  42(50. 

MELDEN,  m&Pdim,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop. 
1573. 

MELDERT,  m&Pdert,  a village  of  Belgium,  in  East  Flan- 
ders, on  the  Molenbeek,  18  miles  E.  of  (ihent.  Pop.  1904. 

MELDI.  See  Meaux. 

]\1ELD0LA,  m6l'do-li,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  in  .Emilia, 
7 miles  S.  of  Forli.  Pop.  4220. 

MEL^DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

MELDORF,  m&PdoRf,  a market-town  of  Denmark,  duchy 
of  Holstein,  near  the  North  Sea,  53  miles  N.  W.  of  Hamburg. 
Pop.  2000. 

MEL'DRETH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

MEI7DRUM,  OLD.  a market-town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
.•o.  and  16  miles  N.W.  of  .Aberdeen.  Pop.  1102. 

MELEDA,  m&PA-dd,  (anc.  MeVita.)  an  island  of  Austria, 
Dalmatia,  circle  and  19  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ragusa,  greatest 
length  23  miles,  mean  breadth  not  more  than  2 miles. 
The  interior  is  traversed  by  lofty  bills,  generally  of  a 
parcbcd  and  arid  appearance,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
fertile  valleys.  The  harbor  of  I’alazzo,  on  the  N.  side,  is  con- 
sidered the  best  on  the  Dalmatian  coast. 

.MELEGN.'VNO,  m.i-l^n-ydtao,  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Milan.  It  has  a court  of  justice,  several 
public  offices,  three  churches,  and  a trade  in  corn,  rice,  flax, 
ind  dairy  produce.  In  1279  peace  was  concluded  here  be- 
lt ; >a  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibellines;  and  in  1515  Francis 
I.  here  defeahrd  the  Imperialists.  Pop.  7000. 

MELEKIIOVSKAIA  or  MELEKHOM’SK A.TA,  md-ld-Kov- 
ski'd,  a market-town  of  Russia,  Don-Cossack  country,  23 
miles  .N.E.  of  Tcherkask,  on  the  Don.  Pop.  2000. 

MELENCZE,  md'k^nt'.sd',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  To- 
rontal.  28  miles  N.E.  of  l*eterwardein.  Pop.  4515. 

M ELEN^DEZ,  a small  post-village,  capital  of  Benton  co., 
Florida. 

MELENKI,  md-lJn'kee,  a town  of  Russia,  government 
and  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Vladimeer.  Pop.  5685. 
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MELENIK,  md-l?n-eek^  or  m^l'e-nik/,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  Macedonia.  60  miles  S.E.  of  Ghiustendil. 

MELFI,  mM'fee,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata, 
on  a lofty  volcanic  mountain,  overlooking  the  Flain  of  (?api- 
tanata,  34  miles  S.  of  Foggia.  Pop.  8400.  It  is  enclosed  by 
ruined  walls,  and  has  an  old  castle,  a cathedral,  several  con- 
vent.*;,  and  cisterns. 

.MEL/FORD,  a village  and  pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suf- 
folk, on  the  Stour,  3 miles  N.  of  Sudbury.  Pop.  2597.  It  is 
beautifully  situated,  and  has  a handsome  Gothic  church, 
hospital,  and  manufactures  of  silk. 

MELGAyO,  m&l-gd/so,  the  northernmost  town  of  Portu- 
gal. province  of  Miuho,  38  miles  N.E.  of  Braga,  on  the  Minho, 
with  a large  fortress,  and  a trade  in  hams. 

MELGAyO,  mM-gd'so,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  and  168 
miles  S.M . of  Para.  It  has  a church,  and  considerable  trade 
in  timber.  Pop.  40(K). 

MELGAR  DE  FERNAMENTAL,  m&l-gaE/  dd  f^R-nd-mgn- 
tdP,  a town  of  Spain,  provincse  and  24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bur- 
gos, near  the  Pisuerga.  Pop.  27(X). 

MELGIG,  m&l'ghig/,  a .salt  lake  or  marsh  in  the  S.E.  of 
Algeria,  near  lat.  33'^  N.,  Ion.  7°  E.  It  receives  the  river 
Adjedi  from  the  N.W.  Length  26  miles;  breadth  18  miles. 

MELIANA,  md-le-dhid,  a village  of  Spain,  province  and 
about  3 miles  from  Valencia.  Pop.  1058. 

MELGDEN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Flint. 

MELIKUT,  m.d'lee'kooU,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Bacs,  110  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  4333. 

MELILLA.  md-leePyd.  a seaport  town  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Morocco,  but  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  40  mile.s  E.N.E.  of 
Beni-Botoya.  Pop.  -3000.  The  Spanish  citadel,  on  a rock, 
contains  large  magazines  and  cisterns,  and  is  garrisoned  by 
about  900  men. 

MELIN,  meh-ldN"^  or  mdflin.  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Brabant,  21  miles  E.S.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  IbSS. 

IMELINDA,  mA-leenMd,  or  MELINDE.  md-linMd,  a seaport 
town  of  East  Africa,  capital  of  a state  of  its  own  name,  N, 
of  Zanzibar,  lat.  4°  50'  S.,  Ion.  40°  E.  It  has  many  ruined 
churches  built  by  the  Portuguese,  who  possessed  it  during 
the  16th  and  17  th  centuries.  A very  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  by  caravan  with  the  interior,  and  by  water  with 
the  Red  Sea,  Persia,  and  the  N.  parts  of  India.  Vasco  da 
Gama  visited  Melinda,  April  13.  1498,  where  he  was  kindly 
received,  and  furnished  with  pilots  to  proceed  to  India. 

MELINE,  mdPin.  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

MELING  or  MEELING,  rnd'ling',  a chain  of  mountains 
in  the  southern  part  of  China,  about  200  miles  N.  of  Canton. 

MELIPILLA,  md-le-))eeRyii,  a town  of  Chili,  department 
and  38  miles  S.IV.  of  Santiago,  on  the  Maypu. 

MELIS,  a village  of  Germany.  See  Mehlis. 

MI5lISEY.  mi'lee'zdy  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Haute-Saone.  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Lure.  Pop.  in  1852,  2373. 

MELITA,  an  i.^land  in  the  Adriatic.  See  Meleda. 

MELITA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  See  Malta. 

MELITENE.  See  MAL.tTEEYEH. 

MELITG,  md-lee'to,  a village  of  Naples,  Calabria  Ultra, 
district  of  Reggio.  Pop.  lOOO. 

MELITO,  a village  of  Naples,  Principato  Ultra,  district 
of  Arcano.  Pop.  900. 

MELITO,  a village  of  Naples,  Principato  Citra,  district 
of  Vallo. 

MELITO,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Naples,  district 
of  Casoria.  Pop.  3000. 

MELITOPOL,  md-le-to^pol,  a town  of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea, 
125  miles  N.N.E.  of  Simferopol.  Pop.  1760. 

MELK,  m^lk,  or  MOLK,  (.Mblk,)  miilk.  a market-town  of 
Lower  Austria,  on  the  Danube,  14  miles  W.  of  St.  Polten. 
Pop.  1000.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a height,  on  which 
is  a Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  1089.  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Noinare,  its  precincts  comprising  a college  and  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  a large  library,  and  a botanic  garden. 

MELKSGIAM,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Wilts,  on  the  Avon,  here  crossed  by  an  elegant  stone 
bridge,  and  on  the  Great  tVestern  Railway,  IO5  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Bath.  Pop.  in  1851,  29-31.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
are  baths  and  a pump-room,  erected  over  a chalybeate  and 
saline  spring,  similar  to  those  of  Cheltenham. 

MELIj.\,  inMfid,  a river  of  Northern  Italy,  joins  the  Oglio, 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Cremona,  after  a course  of  50  miles. 

MELLARA,  niM-ld^rd.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince and  21  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mantua,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  2323. 

MELLAMEE  or  MELLAMT,  inM'ld'wee,  written  also 
MEL.\()UI,  a market-town  of  Egypt,  26  miles  S.  of  Minieli, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile. 

MELLE,  mSPleh  a village  of  Belgium,  with  a station  on 
the  railro.ad  from  Ostend  to  Brussels,  46  miles  from  Ostend 

MELLE,  a village  of  Belgium  East  Flanders,  4 miles  S.E. 
of  Ghent,  on  the  Sche'dt.  Pop.  2l)95. 

MELLE,  mSPleh,  a town  of  Hanover,  13  miles  E.S.E.  of 
O.snaburg,  on  tin*  El.se.  Pop.  14-37. 

.MELIjE.  mdPlA.  a village  of  I’icdmont,  division  of  Coni, 
))roviiu.e  and  11  miles  t\'.S.W.  of  Saluzzo.  Pop.  2043. 

MEL1,E,  mdll.  (L.  MdnHhiin.)  a town  of  Franco,  depart- 
ment of  Deux-Sevres,  capital  of  an  aTondisisement,  17  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Niort  Pop.  in  1852,  2700  It  bus  beautrfid  sub- 
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urlw,  and  the  district  Is  celebrated  for  a breed  of  mules, 
reputed  among  the  best  in  Europe.  In  the  neighborhood 
is  the  sulphurous  spring  of  Fontadan. 

MELLES,  mSll,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haute- 
Garonne,  arrondissement  of  St.  Gaudens.  Pop.  1113, 

MEL/LBNVILLE,  a post-village  of  Columbia  _co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  Railroad,  9 miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Hudson. 

MELLET,  m§riA/,  or  m&Pl§t,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
cf  Hainaut,  27  miles  E.  of  Mons,  Pop.  1159. 

MELLIKA,  mSl-lee'ka,  a walled  town  in  the  Algerian  Sa- 
hara, on  the  Wady-Mezab,  3 miles  S.  of  Gardaia.  It  is  the 
holy  town  of  the  children  of  Mezab,  and  has  three  mosques. 
I’op.  about  1300. 

MELLING,  mSPiing,  a village  of  Austria,  Styria,  1 mile 
from  Marburg;  with  a church  and  a castle.  Pop.  1100. 

MEL^LING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

MELLING,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

MELLINGEN,  mSPling-en,  a small  town  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Aargau,  1 mile  S.  of  Baden,  on  the  Reuss.  P.  685. 

MELtLION,  ST.,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

MEL'LIS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  on  a railway, 

miles  W.N.IY.  of  Eve. 

MEL'LONSVILLE,  a village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Kentvicky,  is 
situated  on  the  Levica  River,  a fork  of  Big  Sandy  River,  15 
miles  above  Louisa.  Extensive  coal  mines  have  been  opened 
in  this  vicinity. 

MFLtLONVILLE,  a small  post-village,  capital  of  Orange 
oo..  Florida,  about  210  miles  S.E.  of  Tallahassee. 

MELLOON,  mM-loon/,  a town  of  Burmah,  on  the  Irrawaddy, 
oppo.site  Patanago. 

MEL'LOR,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

MELLOR,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

MELtLOW  VAL'LEY,  post-office,  Randolph  co.,  Alabama. 

MELLRICHSTADT.  mSlPriK-stitt',  a town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Saale,  48  miles  N.N.E.  of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  1810. 

M ELLS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

MELMIERBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

MEL^MORE,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio. 

MELNIK,  mePnik,  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  21  miles  N.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1378. 

MELNITZY,  m&l-niPsee,  a market-town  of  Russian  Po- 
land, government  of  Volhynia,  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kovel. 
Pop.  1500. 

MELO,  md/lo,  a town  of  South  America,  Uruguay,  200 
miles  N E.  of  Montevideo. 

MELOCABUS.  See  Coburg. 

MELODUNUM.  See  Melun. 

MELLON,  a po.st-office  of  Barbour  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

MELORIA,  m;\-lo/re-i,  (anc.  Manahia?)  a small  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  4 miles  W.  of 
Leghorn.  Here  the  Genoese  totally  defeated  the  Pisans  in 
a naval  engagement  in  1250. 

MELOS.  See  Milo. 

MELOVATKA  or  MELOWATKA,  mA-lo-vdUkd,  a market- 
town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kharkov,  33  miles  S.E.  of 
Koopiansk.  Pop.  2000. 

MEL'PINE,  a post-village  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa,  40  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

MELRES,  m&Pres,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Douro, 
12  miles  E.  of  Oporto,  on  the  Douro.  Pop.  1276. 

MEL'ROSEt,  a burgh  of  barony  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Roxborough,  on  the  Tweed,  here  crossed  by  a bridge, 
and  on  the  \orth  British  Railway,  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jed- 
burgh. Pop.  in  1851,  7487.  The  town  is  noted  only  for  its 
Abbey,  the  church  of  which,  when  entire,  was  the  finest  in 
Scotland,  as  it  is  still  the  noblest  ruin.  It  was  founded  by 
David  I.,  in  11.36,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order;  rebuilt 
in  the  richly  decorated  style,  between  the  reigns  of  Robert 
Bruce  and  James  IV, ; and  unroofed  and  greatly  dilapidated 
at  the  Reformation.  Length  from  E.  to  W.,  258  feet;  breadth 
of  cro.ss  aisles  137  feet.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  pro- 
prietor. 

MEL'ROSE,  a beautiful  and  thriving  post-village  and 
township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  7 miles  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  2532. 

MELROSE,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co.,  Virginia. 

MELROSE,  a post-village  of  Nacogdoches  co.,  Texas,  about 
260  miles  N.E.  of  Austin. 

MELROSE,  a po.st-office  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana. 

MELROSE,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1808. 

MELROSE,  a post-village  and  township  in  Clarke  co.,  Illi- 
nois, 9 or  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Darwin.  Pop.  918. 

MELS,  mJl.s,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  St.  Gall, 
Ij  miles  S.W.  of  Sargans.  It  has  an  important  manufac- 
tory of  fire-arms,  and  a glass-house.  On  a neighboring  hill 
stands  the  old  castle  of  Nidberg.  Pop.  3329. 

MELSELE,  mJl-Stideh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  27  mile’s  N.E.  by  E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2747. 

MELtSONBY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

MELSUNGEN,  m&Psfidng-en,  a town  of  Germany,  Hesse- 
Cassel.  province  of  Nieder-Hessen,  on  the  Fulda,  13  miles  S. 

f Ca.ssel.  Pop  4020.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a 
castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth. 


MEL/THAM,  a village  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  ol 
York,  West  Riding,  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Huddersfield.  Pop 
3263,  employed  in  woollen  manufactories. 

MEL'TON-MOW/BRAY,  (mo^bree.)  a market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester,  on  the  navigable  Wreke, 
here  crossed  by  2 stone  bridges,  and  with  a station  on  the 
Midland  Railway,  14^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Leicester.  Pop.  in  1851, 
4391.  The  town  has  a fine  Gothic  churc^h,  2 large  free  school." 
supported  by  the  town  estate,  an  almshouse,  founded  in  1631 
a good  library  and  news-room,  excellent  hotcds,  and  stablinj, 
for  upwards  of  800  horses,  belonging  to  the  members  of  the 
famous  subscription  fox-hunt,  which  attracts  to  Mel  ten, 
during  the  season,  the  title,  of  the  fashionable  sporting  world. 
In  1644,  during  the  civil  war,  the  Royalists,  after  a severe 
action  here,  defeated  a body  of  parliamentary  trooiis  of  about 
2000  men.  William  de  Melton,  archbishop  and  chancellor 
of  England,  under  Edward  III.,  was  a native  of  Melton- 
Mowbray. 

MEL'TON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

MELTON  CONSTABLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk, 

MELTON,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MELTON,  HIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

MELTON,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MELTON  ROSS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

MEL^TONSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Marshall  co..  Alabama. 

MELUN,  (Fr.  pron.  m’lTiNoor  meh-luW;  anc.  J/eZodit/nn/rt,) 
a town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine-et-Marne, 
on  the  Seine,  and  on  the  Paris  and  Troyes  Railway.  27  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Paris.  Pop.  in  1852,  7487.  It  has  a parish  church, 
the  clock-tower  of  an  old  abbey,  ruins  of  a royal  palace  of 
the  kings  of  France,  a communal  college,  normal  school,  and 
public  library;  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and 
printed  linens.  The  French  king,  Philip  Augustus,  was 
born  in  its  castle. 

MEL/VALE,  Maryland,  a station  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad,  4 miles  from  Baltimore. 

IMELtVERLEY",  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

MELVIDETZ.  See  Medvieditz.^^. 

MEL'VILLE,  a po.st-olfice  of  Alamance  co..  North  Carolina. 

MELVILLE,  a post-office  of  Chattooga  co.,  Georgia. 

MELVILLE,  a post-office  of  Dade  co.,  Missouri. 

MELVILLE  BAY’,  an  inlet  of  Greenland,  near  the  head 
of  Baffin’s  Bay,  lat.  76°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  60°  and  64°  W, 

MELVILLE  CASTLE,  Scotland.  See  L.\ssw.\de. 

MELVILLE  ISLAND,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  North 
Australia,  in  lat.  11°  28'  S.,  Ion.  131°  E.  Length  70  miles; 
breadth  30  miles.  In  1824,  a British  settlement  was  planted 
at  Fort  Dundas,  near  Ap.sley  Strait,  but  soon  afterwards 
abandoned. 

MELYMLLE  ISLAND,  the  westernmost  of  the  Georgian 
Islands,  of  British  North  America,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Lat. 
75°  N.,  Ion.  110°  W.  Discovered  by  Captain  Parry,  whe 
wintered  here  in  1819-20;  and  in  1851,  its  S.  and  S.W. 
shores  were  explored  by  Lieutenant  McClintock.  and  its  S.E. 
by  Mr.  Bradford,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

MELVILLE  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  in 
lat.  17°  35'  S.,  Ion.  142°  41'  W. 

MELWIN,  a post-office  of  Ballard  co.,  Kentucky. 

MEL'VIN  VIL/LAGE,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co..  New 
Hampshire,  45  miles  N.E.  of  Concord. 

MELZ,  m^lz,  a village  of  France,  on  the  railway  from 
Troyes  to  Paris,  38  miles  from  Troyes. 

MELZO,  m&Pzo,  a market-town  of  Northern  Italy,  Lom- 
bardy, 12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Milan. 

MEMBRILLA,  m^m-breePyl,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  29  miles  E.  of  Ciudad-Real.  Pop.  3620. 

MEMBRIO,  m&m/bre-o,  a village  of  Spain,  Estremadura, 
37  miles  YV’.N.W.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  2903. 

MEM/BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MEMEL,  m&m/el  or  md/mel,  a town  and  seaport  of  Prussia, 
government  of  Kiinigsberg,  capital  of  a circle,  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  Curische-Haff,  where  the  Dange  falls  into  the  Baltic, 
72  miles  N.E.  of  Kdnigsberg;  lat.  55°  43'  42"  N..  Ion.  21°  6' 
12"  E.  It  is  defended  by  a citadel,  consisting  of  four  bastions, 
with  ravelines  and  half-moons,  and  is  divided  into  three 
quarters — the  Old,  the  New,  and  Frederick’s  Town;  with 
three  suburbs.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty  and  several 
provincial  courts,  and  contains  three  Lutheran  churches,  a 
iloman  Catholic  chapel,  a .synagogue,  exchange,  theatre, 
hospital,  infirmary,  a superior  town  .school,  a school  for  navi- 
gation, an  industrial  school,  and  house  of  refuge  fur  neglected 
children.  Its  manufactures  consist  of  woollen  and  sail-cloth, 
candles,  soap,  &c. ; but  the  great  source  of  its  i)rosperity  is 
its  trade,  which  is  very  exten.sive,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
timber,  corn,  fiax,  hemp,  potash,  linseed,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce. The  exports  and  imports  from  1846  to  1849  inclusivt 
were,  in  value,  as  follows ; — 


Years.  Exports.  Imports. 

J846  . . . . £577,081  ....  £822,551 

1847  726.711  198,418 

1848  415,511  172,471 

1849  889,328  609,532 


Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  European  war 
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Mem  (‘I  lifts  liecouK  L^e  principal  entrepot  of  the  foreign  trade 
with  W tistein  Ilusna — which  formerly  passed  through  Cron- 
itadt.  Among  the  produce  brought  to  3Iemel  during  the  3 
months  ending  July  1, 1854,  were  5,002,800  pounds  of  hemp, 
and  6,779,720  pounds  of  flax.  In  May,  500  cartloads  of  hemp 
and  flax  frequently  arrived  in  a day,  and  on  the  4th  of  that 
month,  186  vessels  were  lying  in  the  laarhor  and  river  Dange. 
unable  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  the  landing-places  all 
being  occupied.  The  principal  articles  received  from  Russia, 
besides  hemp  and  flax,  are  oil,  hillow,  wool,  and  yarn.  In 
exchange  she  takes  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  wine,  spices,  and 
other  colonial  produce.  The  harbor  of  Memel  is  large  and 
sale,  and  has  a depth  of  water  from  14  to  17  feet.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  extensive  docks,  and  a good  lighthouse,  which 
stands  on  the  N.E.  side,  98  feet  above  the  sea,  and  may  be 
seen  20  miles  off.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a consider- 
able extent.  Pop.  17,590. 

MEMEL,  a circle  of  Prussia,  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Rus- 
sia, and  W.  by  the  Baltic  Sea.  Pop.  46,078. 

MEMEL.  a river  of  Prussia.  See  Niemen. 

MEMMINGEN,  m&m/ming-en,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Swabia,  on  a tributary  of  the  lller,  43  miles  S.IV.  of  Augs- 
burg. Pop.  6876.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a hand- 
some town-hall,  an  arsenal,  barracks,  a lyceum,  academy  of 
music,  and  manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics, 
hosiery,  ribbons,  oil-cloth,  copper  and  iron  wares. 

MEM'PIIIS,  (Coptic  J/owi/and  Menfov  Menph,)  an  ancient 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  about  10  miles 
S.  of  Cairo.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Meiies.  the  first 
king  of  Egypt;  and.  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  about  1342,  its 
remains  were  very  extensive.  Of  latter  times,  however, 
almost  every  trace  of  its  existence  had  disappeared  except  a 
solitary  colossal  statue  of  Sesostris.  But  within  a few  years 
extensive  explorations  have  been  carried  on  by  the  French 
government,  resulting  in  several  interesting  discoveries, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  an  avenue  or  passage  bor- 
dered on  each  side  by  images  of  sphinxes,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  140,  and  an  immen.se  subterranean  cemetery,  with 
tombs  like  vast  chests  of  poli.shed  granite,  hewn  from  a 
eiugle  block  of  stone. — (See  Dr.  Thomas’s  Travels  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  pp.  60  and  61.) 

MEMPHIS,  a post-village  and  steamboat-landing  of  Pick- 
ens co..  .Alabama,  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  below  Columbus. 

MEMPHIS,  a flourishing  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Shelby 
co.,  Tennessee,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River,  and  on  the  4th 
Chickasaw  bluff,  420  miles  below  St.  Louis,  and  209  miles 
VV.S.W.  of  Nashville.  It  is  the  most  populous  and  important 
town  on  the  river  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  and 
occujiies  the  only  eligible  site  for  a commercial  depot  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  Vicksburg,  a distance  of  650  miles. 
The  bluff  on  which  it  stands  is  elevated  about  60  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  and  its  base  is  washed  by  the  river  for  a 
distance  of  3 miles,  while  a bed  of  sandstone  projects  into 
the  stream  and  forms  a convenient  landing.  The  appearance 
of  .Memphis  from  the  river  is  remarkably  fine.  An  esplanade, 
several  hnndred  feet  wide,  extends  along  the  bluff  in  front 
of  the  town,  and  is  bordered  with  blocks  of  large  warehouses. 
Travellers,  who  have  recently  visited  Memphis,  express 
astonishment  at  the  signs  of  improvement  and  commercial 
activity  which  are  here  exhibited.  The  population  has  been 
quadrupled  since  1845.  It  contains  1 1 churches,  1 academy, 
4 banks,  a telegraph  office,  and  23  public  schools.  Among 
the  new  institutions  of  Memphis  is  a flourishing  Library 
Association.  The  United  States  government  has  recently 
established  a naval  depot  at  this  place.  The  river  is  deep 
enough  to  float  the  largest  ship  of  war  from  this  point  to  its 
month.  One  weekly  and  3 daily  new'spapers  are  published 
here.  .Memphis  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad,  and  of  the  Memphis  and  (ihio 
Railroad,  which  connects  it  with  Louisville.  Steamboats 
make  frequent  passages  between  this  and  other  ports  on  the 
river.  The  quantity  of  cotton,  annually  shipped  here  is 
estimated  at  about  25,000  bales  since  the  war,  This  city 
was  recaptured  from  the  rebels  in  June,  1862.  From  its  sihi- 
ation  it  seems  destined  to  become  a very  important  port  for 
the  commerce  of  Tennessee.  The  population  in  1840  was 
3300 ; in  1850  it  amounted  to  8841 ; in  1860,  it  was  22,623,  and, 
in  1865,  about  40,000. 

MEMPHIS,  Indiana,  a station  on  the  Jeffersonville  Rail- 
road, 15  miles  from  Jeffersonville. 

MEMPHIS,  a post-oflice  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan. 

ME.MPHIS,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Scotland 
CO.,  Mi8.souri,  is  situated  near  the  North  Fabius  River,  130 
miles  in  a direct  line  N.  of  Jefferson  City.  The  land  in  the 
vicinity  presents  tine  advantages  for  fiirming. 

ME.MPHREM.IGOG  (m^m'fre-m.Vgog)  LAKE,  situated 
partly  in  Vermont  and  partly  in  Canada,  is  about  30  miles 
in  length,  and  varies  from  1 to  4 in  breadth.  About  8 miles 
only  of  its  S.  extremity  lies  in  Orleans  county,  Vermont, 
and  the  rest  in  Canada.  It  discharges  its  waters  by  Magog 
outlet  into  the  St.  Francis  Itiver.  in  Canada. 

MENA,  m.Vnd,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government  and 
48  lulles  E.  of  Tcheriiigov,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Desua.  Pop, 
SOOO.  It  was  important  in  the  10th  century. 
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MEN  ADO,  mi-ui/do,  a Dutch  province  or  gevernmeni 
comprising  all  the  N.  portion  of  the  island  of  Celebes. 

MENADO,  a town  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  N.  peninsula  of 
the  island  of  Celebes;  lat.  1°  28'  x\..  Ion.  124°  50'  E.;  on  a 
large,  fine  bay,  with  a fort  and  Dutch  garrison.  Pop.  6000. 

MENAGGIO,  m.i-ndd/jo,  a market-town  of  Northeii:  Italy, 
government  of  Milan,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Como,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Senagra,  on  the  W.  bunk  of  the  Lake  of  Como. 

MENAI  (m§nff)  STRAIT,  a channel,  of  North  Wales,  sepa- 
rating the  island  of  Anglesea  from  Caernarvon ; it  runs  nearly 
S.W.  and  N.E.,  and  is  about  11  miles  long,  from  its  S.W. 
entrance  to  Bangor  Ferry,  where  it  expands  to  a breadth  of 
from  1 to  4 miles.  The  navigation  of  this  strait  is,  in  some 
places,  difficult  and  hazardous ; but  is  much  used  by  ve.«.sels 
under  100  tons  burden.  The  strait  is  crossed  by  2 stupen- 
dous structures,  the  Menai  Bridge  and  the  Britannia  Bridge, 
about  a mile  apart.  The  former,  which  is  a suspension- 
bridge,  forming  a part  of  the  great  line  of  road  between 
London  and  Holyhead,  was  planned  and  executed  by  Tel- 
ford in  1825,  at  a cost  of  211,791L ; the  distance  between  the 
supporting  pyramids  or  points  of  suspension  is  560  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  carriage-way  above  high-water  is  100 
feet.  The  Britannia  Bridge  is  an  iron  tubular  structure,  . 
erected  to  accommodate  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway ; 
it  consists  of  two  lines  of  tubes,  each  1513  feet  long,  sup- 
ported on  three  towers,  besides  the  shore  abutments,  100 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  first  train  pa.ssed  through  the  tube 
on  March  6,  1850.  Whole  cost,  601,865Z. 

MENAL'LEN,  a post-township  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
48  miles  S.W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  1680. 

MENALLEN,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1412. 

MENAM,  mA,-nIm',  or  MEI-NAM,  mA'e-nSm'  or  mi'n^mZ, 
(“  mother  of  waters,”)  one  of  the  large  rivers  of  Southern 
Asia,  rises,  according  to  native  accounts,  in  the  table-land 
of  Yun-nan,  (China,)  traverses  the  centre  of  Siam,  and  after 
a S.  course,  estimated  at  800  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
by  3 mouths,  the  E.  of  which  is  navigable  for  large  ships. 

MENAM-KONG,  a river  of  Asia.  See  Mekong. 

MENAN7,  or  MAN  AN',  GREAT,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  opposite  the  S. 
extremity  of  Pa.^samaquoddy  Bay.  It  is  13  miles  long,  and 
6 miles  at  its  greatest  breadth. 

MEN.AN,  or  M.\NAN,  LITTLE,  an  island  of  the  United 
States,  Maine,  off  Steulnm  Harbor.  It  has  a lighthouse 
with  a tower  25  feet  high. 

xMENANCABOW  or  MENANKABAU,  mA-n^n'kd-bow',  a 
state  of  Sumatra,  comprising  a territory  in  its  W.  part. 
Population  mostly  Mohammedan,  and  they  carry  useful 
arts  to  a greater  perfection  than  any  other  people  of  Su- 
matra. They  are  now  wholly  or  partially  tributary  to  the 
Dutch  of  Padang.' 

MENARIF.  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Illinois, 
has  an  area  of  300  .square  miles.  The  Sangamon  River  flows 
through  the  county,  and  forms  part  of  its  northern  boun- 
dary ; Salt  Creek  also  flows  along  the  northern  border  until 
it  enters  that  river.  The  surface  is  level ; the  soil  produc- 
tive. Named  in  honor  of  Peter  (I'ierre)  Menani.  a distin- 
guished French  jdoneer.  Capital,  Petersburg.  Pop.  9584. 

MENARS-L.\-VILLE,  a town  of  France.  See  Mek. 

MENAS-ALB.AS,  ma/uds-itPbils.  a town  of  Sp.ain,  province 
and  28  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  3651. 

MEN  ASIHA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Winnebago  co.,  Wis- 
consin. at  the  outlet  of  Winnebago  Lake,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  Neenah  River,  33  miles  N.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  The 
Chicago  and  Jlorthwestern  Railroad  passes  through  it,  and 
steamboats  run  daily  to  Fond  du  IjHC.  It  contains  6 
churches,  an  iron-foundry,  a pottery,  2 grisfemills,  3 .sjtw- 
mills.  a pail-factory,  2 chair-factories,  2 sash  and  Idind-fac- 
tories,  the  State  Improvement  office,  a newspaper  office,  ti 
hotels,  and  1 bank.  Pop.  1436. 

MEN  AT,  meh-ndZ,  a market-town  of  France,  dep.artment 
of  Puy  de-Dome,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Riom.  Pop.  in  1852.  2276. 

MEN  BRILL  A,  mSn-breePyd.  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile, 
29  miles  E.  of  Ciudad  Real.  It  contains  a courtrhousc?.  prison, 
and  nunnery,  and  has  manufactures  of  serge,  earthetiware, 
and  corks;  also  an  oil  and  several  flour  mills.  Pop.  about 
5000. 

MENCHIA,  or  MENCIIYEII.  EL.  Jl  mJnZchee'a,  a lai-ge 
town,  at  a .short  distance  S.E.  of  Tripoli. 

MENCONTCO,  m^n-koiPe-ko.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  divi.sion  of  Genoa.  8 miles  from  Bobbio.  Pop.  1132. 

MEN  DANA  I.SLANDS.  See  Marouesas. 

MEN  DA  VIA,  mJn-dd'viva.  a market-town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Navarre.  40  miles  S.IV.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  1900. 
Cmsar  Boi'gia  Avas  killed  in  a .skirmish,  near  this  town,  in 
1507. 

MENDE,  mSNd,  (L.  Memmate.)  a town  of  France. ‘bapital 
of  the  department  of  Lozl-ro.  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  liOt,  75 
miles  N.W.  of  Avignon.  Pop.  in  1852.  6015.  It  is  siluatetl 
on  the  slope  of  Mont  Mimat.  encloswl  by  boulevards,  arwl 
has  a fine  cathedral  with  2 spires,  and  an  episcop.al  indace. 
now  tho  prefecture;  a public  library,  chamber  of  >*  .mafat* 
tures,  and  considerable  manufactures  of  serges  ai*  I other 
coarse  cloths. 
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MENDEFI,  or  MENDEFY,  men^deh-fee',  a lofty  mountaia 
of  Central  Atrica,  S.  of  Mandera,  near  lat.  9°  N.,  Ion.  14° 
2o’  E.  It  is  supposed  to  be  volcanic. 

M ENDELI,  ni§n-d.Vlee,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic 
and  30  miles  N.E.  of  Bagdad,  on  the  route  acrosa  Mount  Za- 
gros, and  defended  by  a castle. 

MEN  DELI,  a mountain  of  Greece.  See  Pentelicus. 

MEN  DEN,  mJnMen,  a town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  12 
oailes  W.  of  Arnsberg.  Pop.  3300. 

MENDER,  m^n/der,  nr  MEINDER,  min'der,  written  also 
MENDERE,  (anc.  iMcBanfder^}  a river  of  Asia  Minor.  Ana- 
tolia, is  formed  by  two  sti-eams,  about  50  miles  S.W.  of 
Afioom  Kara  Ilis.sar,  flows  generally  W.S.W.,  and  enters  the 
.®gean  Sea,  32  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ayasoolook,  (Ephesus,)  after 
a course  of  upwards  of  200  miles.  On  the  banks  are  the 
traces  of  the  ancient  cities  Apamea,  Antiochia  ad  Maan- 
drum,  and  Miletus. 

MENDER,  MEINDER,  or  MENDERE,  (anc.  Simfois,)  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  plain  of  Troy,  rises  in  Mount  Ida,  flows 
N.M'.,  and  after  a N.N.\V\  course  of  about  60  miles,  past  the 
sites  of  Troy  and  Pergamus,  enters  the  Hellespont  at  its 
mouth,  in  conjunction  with  the  Scamauder. 

MENDER,  KUTCIIUK  (or  Little  Mender.)  a river  of 
Turkey.  See  Cavster. 

M ENDHIAM,  a parish  of  England,  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk. 

MENDGIAM,  a post-village  of  Mendham  township,  Morris 
CO.,  New  .Jersey,  7 miles  W.  by  S.  from  Morristown,  has  2 
churches.  2 academies,  and  5 or  6 stores.  Pop.  about  400 ; 
of  the  township,  1660. 

MENDIG,  mSnMig,  (Nieder,  nee/der,  and  Ober,  o'ber,) 
two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Prussia,  government  and 
15  miles  W.  of  Coblentz.  Pop.  of  the  latter,  1150;  of  the 
former,  1222. 

MENDiCORRIA,  m§n-de-goR/Re-d.  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Navarre,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  2160. 

MEN'DIP  HILLS,  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  divide  the  N. 
from  the  central  part  of  the  county.  Length  about  24  miles, 
with  an  'elevation  of  upwards  of  1000  feet. 

MENVDLESHAM,  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk,  J6s  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ipswich.  Pop.  1340.  A .silver 
crown  of  one  of  the  Saxon  kings,  weighing  60  ounces,  was 
dug  up  here  in  the  17th  century. 

MENDOCINO,  m^n-do-seeJno,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part 
.1  California,  has  an  area  of  about  3500  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  E.  by 
the  coast  Range.  See  Appendix. 

.ME^'D0N,  a post-township  of  Rutland  co.,  Vermont, 
about  57  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  633. 

MENDON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Worcester  co., 
Massachusetts,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Boston.  The  village  is  situ- 
ated on  a commanding  elevation,  conhiiqs  3 or  4 churches, 
50  to  60  dwellings,  and  several  store.s.  Pop.  of  the  township, 
1351. 

MENDON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Monroe  co..  New 
York,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rochester.  It  has  2 or  3 churches, 
an  academy,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2936. 

MENDON.  post-office,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MENDON,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio. 

MENDON,  a post-office  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan. 

^lENDON,  a post-village  and  township  of  St.  Joseph  co.. 
Michigan,  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  about  140  miles  W.  by 
B.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  1551. 

MENDON,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana. 

MENDON.  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois,  116  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  about  500. 

MENDON,  a village  in  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  about  100  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

MENDON  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  New  York. 

MENDlVTA,  a post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinoi.s.  on  the 
Central  Railroad  (main  line)  15  miles  N.  of  La  Salle.  It  has  8 
tliurches,  2 banks,  1 newspaper  office,  &c.  See  Appendix. 

MENDOTA,  a post-village  of  Dakota  county,  Minnesota, 
at  the  confluence  of  St.  Peter’s  or  Minnesota  River  with 
the  Mississippi,  7 miles  above  St.  Paul.  It  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  tract  of  land.  Pop.  454. 

MENDOZA,  mSn-dofza  or  m§n-do^thil,  a river  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  (La  Plata.)  rises  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Andes, 
about  lat.  32°  35'  S.,  near  the  volcano  of  Aconcagua,  and  falls 
into  the  Lake  de  Guanacache,  lat.  32°  S. ; its  whole  length 
being  about  200  miles. 

MENDOZA,  a department  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La 
Plata.)  between  lat.  32°  and  .34°  30'  S.,  and  Ion.  67°  and  70° 
W.,  having  N.  and  E.  the  departments  of  San  Juan  and  San 
Luis.  W.  the  Andes,  separating  it  from  Chili,  and  S.  an  un- 
settled region.  E.stimated  pop.  from  35,000  to  45,000.  Capital, 
.Mendoza. 

MENDOZA,  a city  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata.) 
South  America,  pleasantly  situated  on  a level  plain  on 
the  E.  declivity  of  the  Paramillo  range,  2891  feet  above 
«‘a-level;  lat.  32°  53'  S.,  Ion.  69°  6'  W.,  about  55  miles 
E.S.E.  from  the  volcano  of  Aconcagua.  It  is  compact, 
well  built,  for  the  most  part  of  sun-burnt  bricks,  plastered 
and  whitewash^-,  and  coniaina  some  fine  buildings.  The 
houses  have  gardens  and  orchards  attached  to  them.  It  has 


« good  parish  church,  some  convents,  and  a fine  alameda., 
nearly  a mile  long,  shaded  by  rows  of  magnificent  poplare 
Mendoza  is  an  entrepot  for  the  trade  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Chi’.i,  with  which  latter  it  communicates  by  the  moun 
tain  passes  of  Uspallata  and  Portillo.  Pop.  12,000. 

MENDRISIO,  m&n-dreeJse-o,  the  most  southern  town  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Ticino,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Como,  witli 
1716  inhabitants,  a college,  and  Capuchin  convent. 

MENDYGHADT,  m^n-de-gawy,  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Ganges,  5 miles  S.  of  Kanoje. 

MEN/ELOS.  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Kentucky. 

MENES,  mi'ngsh^  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  and  12  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Arad,  with  a fine  castle.  Pop.  1577. 

MENETOU-SALON,  mi'neh-too'  sd-l6NO^  a market-town 
of  France,  department  of  Clier,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bourges. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2571. 

MENGEN,  mSng'en,  a walled  town  of  Wlirtemberg,  on 
the  Danube,  6 miles’ S.E.  of  Sigmaringen.  Pop.  2044. 

MENGERINGHAUSEN,  m§ngJer-ing-how'zen,  a small 
town  of  Germany,  12  miles  N.  of  Waldeck.  Pop.  1743, 

MENJHENOIT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

MENIN,  meh-n^N“/,  (Flem.  3/eenen.  niA/nen,)  a fortified 
town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  Lys, 
and  on  the  French  frontier,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Courtrai.  Pop. 
8052.  It  has  manufactures  of  lace,  woollen  .stuffs,  and  to- 
bacco. It  was  repeatedly  taken  by  the  French,  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries. 

MENJEEL,  MENJILE,  m^n-jeel/,  or  MENZIL,  m§n-zeel/, 
a village  of  Persia,  province  of  Ghilan,  on  the  confines 
of  Irak-Ajemee,  and  on  the  Sefeed-rood  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Reshd.  having  about  60  houses, 
and  an  active  trade  in  oil  and  .soap. 

MENMUIR,  m&n-mlir^  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

MENNETOU-SUR-CHER,  mSn'neh-too'siiR-.shaiR,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  on  the  Cher.  P.  950, 

MENNEYRET,  m^n'neh-vraL  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aisne,  arrondissement  of  Vervins.  Pop.  2192. 

MENNIGHUFFEN,  (Mennighiiffen,)  mSn'nia-hiif'fen,  a 
village  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Minden. 
Pop.  1-216. 

MENNIKORL,  m§n-ne-koRP,  a village  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Esthonia,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Wesenburg.  IL  2000. 

MEN^NO,  a township  of  Mifflin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  12  miles 
W.  of  Lewistown.  Pop.  1090. 

MENOM/ONEE,  MENOM/INEE,  or  MENOMINIE,  a smaU 
river  of  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Washington  co.,  and  falls  into 
Milwaukee  River  at  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  It  furnishes  ex- 
tensive water-power  at  the  rapids.  15  miles  from  its  mouth. 

MENO.MONEE,  a township  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  2267. 

MENOMONEE  FALLS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Wauke- 
sha co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Menomonee  River,  15  miles  N.W. 
of  Milwaukee.  The  river  passes  between  steep  banks  of 
blue  limestone.  30  feet  high,  and  has  a fall  of  48  feet  in  the 
course  of  a half-mile,  affording  fine  water-power.  It  has  2 
saw-mills,  and  .50  dwellings. 

MENOOF  or  MENOUF,  m§n-ooff,  a town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
capital  of  a province  in  the  Delta,  on  the  canal  of  Meuoofj 
which  connects  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches  of  the 
Nile,  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cairo.  It  has  indigo  works,  a 
manufacture  of  mats,  and  a government  school. 

MENORCA,  an  island  of  Spain.  See  ]VIinorc.\. 

MENOUF,  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Menoof. 

MENOVGHAT.  See  Man.vvgh.vt. 

MENS,  im^N®,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Isere.  25  miles  S.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  17.38. 

MENSELINSK  or  MENZELINSK,  m^n'zeh-linsk,  a town 
of  Russia,  government  of  Orenboorg,  on  the  Ik,  an  affluent 
of  the  Kama,  135  miles  N.W.  of  Ooflii.  Pop.  1420. 

MENSFELDEN,  m&nsTel-den,  a village  of  Germany, 
duchy  and  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nassau.  Pop.  1014. 

MENSHIEH,  El,  ^1  mfen'shee'eh,  (anc.  Ptolema/is.)  a town 
of  Upper  Egypt,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Girgeh,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Nile,  with  nitre  works,  and  a government  cotton  factory. 

MENS'TRIE,  a village  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Clackmannan 
and  Perth,  3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Stirling.  Pop.  518. 

MENTEITH,  Scotland.  See  Monteith. 

MENT'MORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

MENTONE,  mSn-tohiA,  the  largest  town  in  the  principal- 
ity of  Monaco.  Northern  Italy,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Pop.  5000. 

MEN/'TOR,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Lake  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  Cleveland 
and  Erie  Railroad.  23  miles  from  Cleveland.  Pop.  1613. 

MEN'l’Oli,  asmall  post-village  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wisconsin. 

MENTRIDA,  mAn-trce'DA.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and 
27  miles  N.W.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  2679. 

MENTZ.  mSnts.  (anc.  M' gmitiacum  or  Mogmtiacum 
Ger.  Maim,  mints;  Fr.  Mayence.  mi'ySNss/.)  a city  of  H(;sse- 
Darmstadt,  capital  of  Rheinhessen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhino,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Main,  and  20  mile? 
W.S.W,  of  Frankfort,  with  which  it  is  connecteil  by  railway 
It  is  a fortress  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  has  a 
garri.son.  partly  Austrian  and  partly  Prussian,  of  8000  men, 
commanded  alternately  for  five  years,  by  an  Austrian  and  a 
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Prussian  governor.  The  city,  situated  partly  on  a flat,  and 
partly  on  an  a-'clivity,  rises  up  gradually  from  the  Rhine,  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  walled,  flanked  with 
bastions,  and  defended  besides  by  a citadel,  and  several 
forts  and  outworks.  A bridge  of  boats,  above  IdOO  feet  long, 
connects  it  with  its  suburb  of  Castel,  near  which  the  river 
forms  an  island,  on  which  some  fortifications  have  been 
erected.  The  houses  are  generally  lofty,  and  have  often  a 
venerable  and  noble  appearance ; but.  as  many  of  the  streets 
are  narrow,  they  exclude  both  air  and  light,  and  give  several 
quarters  of  the  town  a dark,  confined,  unwholesome  look. 
The  Neue  Anlage,  outside  the  gates,  is  the  principal  prome- 
nade, coiifisting  of  extensive  public  gardens,  well  laid  out, 
and  commanding  fine  views  of  the  city  and  surrounding  dis- 
trict. The  principal  edifices  are  the  Cathedral,  a vast  building 
of  red  sandstone,  finished  in  the  11th  century ; the  Merchant’s 
Hall,  formerly  the  Electoral  Palace,  (KurfUrstliche  Schloss;) 
the  old  collegiate  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  occupying  the 
highest  site  in  the  city;  the  Church  of  St.  Peter:  the 
Deutsche  llaus,  (German  House,)  or  Grossherzogliche  Schloss, 
(Grand-Ducal  Castle,)  now  the  governor's  palace;  the  former, 
Dalbergische  Palais,  now  used  by  the  courts  of  justice;  the 
Library  Building.s,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  library,  a 
museum,  with  several  good  collections,  antiquities,  philoso- 
phical and  chirurgical  apparatus,  pictures,  &c.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  in  the  town  is  the  house,  or  rather 
the  .site  of  the  house  of  John  Genstleisch,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Gutenberg,  and  deserving  of  perpetual  remem- 
brance as  the  inventor  of  movable  types.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Casino,  or  reading-room,  and  the  rooms  of  a 
literary  association;  but  the  house  in  which  he  was  born 
exists,  and.  more  interesting  still,  the  house  which  con- 
tained his  first  printing-office.  An  admirable  bronze  statue 
of  Gutenberg,  by  Thorwaldson,  erected  by  subscription,  ob- 
tained from  all  parts  of  Europe,  stands  in  an  open  space  near 
the  theatre.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefiy  of  leather, 
soap,  hats,  glue,  vinegar,  tobacco,  and  musical  instruments. 
The  trade,  particularly  transit,  is  extensive,  being  greatly 
facilitated  both  by  water  communication  and  railway,  and 
has  in  recent  times  greatly  increased.  The  principal  articles 
are  wine,  corn,  and  wood.  Mentz  owes  its  foundation  to  a 
Roman  camp,  which  Drusus  pitched  hei’e.  It  was,  shortly 
after,  converted  into  a permanent  bulwark,  and  became  the 
most  important  of  a line  of  forts  built  along  the  Rhine,  as 
a barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Germans.  On  the 
decline  of  the  power  of  Rome  it  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed, but  was  afterwards  restored,  chiefly  by  Charle- 
magne, and  became  the  first  ecclesiastical  city  of  the  German 
Empire,  of  which  its  archbishop-elector  ranked  as  the  pre- 
mier prince.  Its  history,  during  the  16th  century,  is  of 
considerable  intere.st,  in  connexion  with  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  which  early  brought  Luther  into  collision  with 
its  ecclesiastical  authorities.  I’op.  in  1861,  41,279. 

MENTZ,  a township  of  Cayuga  co.,  New  York,  intersected 
by  the  Erie  Canal  and  by  the  Syracuse  and  Rochester  Rail- 
road. Pop.  2232. 

MENUTHIAS,  (Insula.)  See  Zanzibar. 

MENZALEH  m&n'zdfieh  (Lake.)  one  of  the  great  lagoons 
of  Lower  Egypt,  immediate!}'  S.E.  of  Damietta,  separated 
by  a narrow  sandbank  from  the  Mediterranean,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  3 openings.  Length  50  miles,  greatest 
breadth  25  miles.  It  receives  the  Pelusiac  and  Tanitic 
branches  of  the  Nile.  The  Menzaleh  Canal  from  this  lake 
joins  the  Nile  N.  of  the  town  of  Mansoorah. 

MENZALEH,  a town  of  Lorver  Egypt,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  lake  of  same  name,  20  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Damietta. 

MENZELINSK,  a town  of  Rus.«ia.  See  Menselinsk. 

MENZINGEN,  m^nt^sing-en,  a town  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton and  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Zug.  Pop.  2649. 

MENZINGEN,  m§nCsing-en,  a market-town  of  Baden,  cir- 
cle of  Middle  Rhine,  16  miles  NLE.  of  Carlsruhif  I’op.  1370. 

MEOLS,  (meelz.)  NORTH,  parish,  England,  co.  Lancaster. 

MEON,  (meen,)  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

NIEO.N-STOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

MEOPHAM,  meeTam,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

MEPIAL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

MEi’PEL.  m^^pipel,  a town  of  the  Netherhands,  province 
of  Drenthe.  on  the  Havelter,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  Reest, 
26  miles  S.W.  of  Assen.  Pop.  6426. 

MEPl’EN,  mSji/pen,  a walled  town  of  Hanover,  44  miles 
N.W.  of  Osnaburg,  on  the  Ems.  Pop.  1951. 

MEPM’ERSHALL,  a parish  of  England,  counties  of  Bed- 
ford and  Herts. 

MEQUANHGO  or  MUKWAN'AGO,  a post-village  of  Wau- 
kesha county,  Wisconsin,  on  Fox  Biver,  at  the  mouth  of 
Mequanigo  Creek,  and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  .Janesville 
Plank-road,  25  miles  W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  5 stores,  and 
1 flonring-Tuill.  Pop.  about  500 ; of  the  township  137-3. 

MEQUINENZ.V,  in,V-ke-n5rPth3,  (anc.  Octogt'm.)  a town 
and  fort  of  Spain,  province  and  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Hue.soa,  on 
the  Ebro,  at  the  influx  of  the  Cinea.  it  is  defended  by  a 
fortress,  which  was  Liken  by  the  French  in  1810.  Mequi- 
uenza  is  supposed  to  be  the  Octogesa  mentioned  by  Cu'sar, 
and  was  a plac<*  of  considerable  importance  in  early  Spanish 
history.  I’up.  1370. 
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MEQUINEZ  or  MEKINEZ,  m5kfe-nez\  sometimes  written 
MEKINES  or  MEKNAS,  a city  of  Morocco,  province  and 
34  miles  W.S.W.  of  Fez.  Pop.  60,000.  It  stands  in  a fertile 
valley,  is  large,  better  built  than  Morocco,  and  has  a psUace, 
considered  the  finest  in  Morocco,  and  often  the  residence  of 
the  emperor. 

MEQUON,  meh-kwon',  a post-village  and  township  of 
Ozaukee  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Milwaukee  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  Mequon  River,  13  miles  N.  of  Milwaukee  City. 
The  village  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  3368. 

MEQUON  RIVER,  post-office,  Washington  co.,  Wisconsin. 

MER,  maiR,  a French  word  signifying  “sea;”  as,  Mer-de- 
Gl.ace,  (“Sea  of  Ice,”)  the  name  of  one  of  the  glaciers  of 
Mont  Blanc;  Mer  Morte,  (“  Dead  Sea;”)  Mer  Noire,  (“ Black 
Sea;”)  Mer  Rouge,  (“Red  Sea,”)  Ac. 

MER,  uiSr,  or  MENARS-LA-VILLE,  meh-naiiAlit-veeP,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  with  a .-itation 
on  the  Orleans  and  Tours  Railway,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Blois. 
Pop.  in  1852,  4253. 

MER  and  SER,  two  contiguoussummitsof  the  Himalayas, 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  Punjab,  in  lat.  34°  N.,  Ion.  76°  E.,  and 
both  conical  and  of  nearly  tlie  same  height,  but  while  one 
is  white  with  snow,  the  other  is  black,  and  uniformly  bare. 

MER  A.  meh-rib  a town  of  France,  department  of  Oise, 
15  miles  S.  of  Beauvais.  Pop.  2473. 

MERA,  m.Vruh',  (Also,  o^sho^  and  Felso,  fJPsho'.)  two 
nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Abaujvar,  4 
miles  from  Forro.  Pop.  1565. 

MER  ABING,  m§r-i-bing^  a town  of  South  Africa,  capital 
of  the  territory  of  the  Mantetis,  situated  withiu  the  interior, 
N.W.  of  Deiagoa  Bay.  It  occupies  the  summit  of  a long  but 
narrow  ridge,  and  forms  an  important  stronghold,  being 
accessible  only  on  the  W.,  by  two  openings  called  Likoro- 
bettoa,  (or  the  hewn  gates.)  In  peace,  the  population  is 
about  1400;  but  in  war  is  greatly  increased  by  numbers 
resorting  to  it  for  protection  from  the  neighboring  krmds. 

MERAMICIII.  See  Mir.amichi, 

MER.AN,  nuVrdn,  a town  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  15  miles 
N.W.  of  Botzen,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Adige.  Pop.  2300.  It 
has  2 monasteries,  a college,  and  an  English  seminary  for 
noble  ladies.  Near  it  is  the  mountain  fortress  of  Tyrol. 

MERAPI,  md-rd'pee',  a volcano  of  Java,  district  of  Kadoe 
It  was  in  violent  eruption  September  14th  to  17th,  1849. 

MERAPI,  an  active  volcaim  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  neai 
the  IV.  coast.  Lat.  0°  24'  S.,  Ion.  100°  30'  E.  It  is  about 
9700  feet  high. 

MER  ATE,  m;l-rd'ti.  a markebtown  of  Northern  Ttrdy,  with 
the  magnificent  palace  of  Belgioioso.  18  miles  S.E.  of  Como. 

MERAVIGLIE,  mA-rd-veePyA.  a chain  of  nine  small  lakes 
of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  the  N.  of  the  division  of  Nice. 

MERAWE,  a tract  of  Nubia.  See  Meroe. 

MERBES-LE-CHaTEAU,  m^ub-leh-sha'to/,  a village  ot 
Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Mons,  on  the 
Sambre.  Pop.  1057. 

MERBIDERY,  mer'be-d^r/ree,  a town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Madras,  district  of  Canara,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Man- 
galore, and  with  various  handsome  Jain  pagodas,  its  popula- 
tion being  chiefly  of  the  Jain  sect. 

MERCADAL,  m^R-kA-dAP,  a town  of  the  Balearic  Islands, 
Minorca,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Mahon.  Pop.  4000. 

MERCARA  or  MERKARA,  niAR-kA/iA,  a fortified  town  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  67  miles  W.  of  Seringa- 
pa  tarn. 

MERCATELLO,  m§R-kA-t6l'lo,  a town  of  Central  Italy, 
about  15  miles  W.S.IY.  of  Urbino,  on  the  Matauro.  P.  1250. 

MERCATO-SA  RRACENO,  mAu-kA'to-saK-i:A-chA'm),a  town 
of  Italy,  State  of  Umbria,  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Forli.  Pop  4000. 

MERCEDE  (mer-.sMQ  CITY,  a town  of  Tuolumne  co., 
California,  is  situated  on  the  San  Joaquin  River,  a little 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Mercede,  and  on  the  main  road  from 
Sacramento  City  to  Los  Angeles,  115  miles  in  a straight  line 
E.S.E.  of  San  Francisco. 

MERCEDE  RIVER,  of  Mariposa  co.,  near  the  centre  of 
California,  rises  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  flow- 
ing in  a general  W.S.IV.  course,  falls  into  the  San  Joaquin 
about  75  miles  above  Stockton.  It  is  navigable  for  sm.all 
steamboats  about  20  miles. 

MERCENASCO,  m§R-chA-nAs'ko.  or  MARCENASCO.  num- 
chA-nAs^ko.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of 
Turin,  6 miles  from  Ivrea.  Pop.  2208. 

MER/CER,  a county  near  the  centre  of  New  .Jersey,  has 
an  area  of  about  370  siiuare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.IV.  by  the  Delaware,  and  partly  on  the  N.E.  by  Millstone 
River,  and  is  drained  by  A.«sunpink  and  Stony  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  with  a considerable  ehivalion 
on  the  northern  border,  called  Rocky  Hill.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile and  highly  cultivated.  Sandstone  is  found  in  the  north 
ern  part.  The  Trenton  Falls  of  the  Delaware,  near  Trenton, 
afford  immense  water-power.  The  Camden  and  .^rnboy  Rail 
road,  the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  traver-se  the  county,  which  is  also  partly  intersected 
by  the  Trenton  Branch  Railroad.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
JIugh  Mercer,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  r.t 
Princeton  in  1777.  Capital,  Trenton.  Pop.  37 .419 
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MERCER,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
bordering  on  Ohio,  has  an  area  of  775  square  miles.  The 
Shenango  River  flows  through  the  county  from  N.  to  S. ; 
French  Creek  touches  the  N.E.  part,  and  other  parts  are 
diaiued  by  the  Neshannock,  Sandy,  and  Pymatuning 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating;  the  soil  of  the 
aplaud  is  a rich  clayey  loam.  Extensive  beds  of  stone-coal 
and  limestone  are  found,  there  are  also  valuable  iron- 
mines.  The  Pittsburg  and  Erie  Railroad  passes  through 
this  county,  which  is  also  traversed  by  the  Beaver  and 
Erie  Canal.  Organized  in  1800.  Capital,  Mercer.  Popula- 
tion, 30,8.50. 

MERCER,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  W.  Virginia,  has 
an  area  of  440  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Blue 
Stone  River,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Kanawha  or  New 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Brush  and  other  creeks.  The 
surface  is  heavily  timbered ; the  Great  Flat  Top  Mountain, 
a branch  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  extends  along  the  N.W. 
border  of  the  county.  The  land  is  adapted  to  pa.sturage. 
Organized  in  1837.  Capital,  Princeton.  Pop.  6819,  of  whom 
6457  were  free,  and  362  slaves. 

MERCER,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Kentucky,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  300  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.E.  by  the  Kentucky  River,  on  the  E.  by  Dick’s  River, 
and  drained  by  the  sources  of  Salt  River.  The  surface  is 
undulating;  the  soil  good.  Organized  in  1786.  Capital, 
Ilarodsburg.  Pop.  13,701,  of  whom  10,427  were  free,  and 
3274  slaves. 

MERCER,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Ohio,  bordering  on 
Indiaua,  has  an  area  of  468  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
in  the  N.E.  part  by  St.  Mary’s  River,  and  also  drained  by  the 
head  streams  of  the  Wabash.  The  surface  is  nearly  level, 
and  mostly  covere<l  with  forests;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Capital, 
Celina.  Pop.  14,104. 

MERCER,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Illinois,  border- 
ing on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  The 
Mississippi  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  W.,  and  it  is 
iutei’sected  by  Edward’s  and  Pope’s  Creeks.  The  surface  is 
moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  good ; the  county  con- 
tains a large  proportion  of  prairie,  and  is  comprised  in  the 
coal-field  of  Illinois.  Capital,  Aledo.  Pop.  15,042. 

MERCER,  a county  in  theN.  part  of  Missouri,  bordering 
on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Weldon  River,  Crooked  Fork  of  Grand  River,  Medicine  and 
Muddy  Creeks.  Capital,  Princeton.  Pop.  9300,  of  whom 
9276  were  free,  and  24  slaves. 

MERCER,  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  on 
Sandy  River,  about  25  miles  N. by  W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1059. 

MERCER,  a village  and  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 20  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Butler. 

MERCER,  a post-borough,  capital  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  pleasantly  situated  near  Neshannock  Creek,  on  the 
turnpike  from  Pittsburg  to  Erie,  60  miles  N.  by  W.  of  the 
former,  and  238  miles  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  a 
brick  court>house,  a stone  prison,  an  academy,  several 
churches,  and  a number  of  handsome  dwellings ; also  1 na- 
tional bank,  and  1 or  2 newspaper  offices.  Incorporated  in 
1814.  Pop.  in  1850,1004 ; in  I860, 1249. 

MERCER,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio. 

MERCER  SALT  WORKS,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co., 
W.  Virginia. 

MERCERSBURG,  a flourishing  post-borough  of  Mont- 
gomery township,  Franklin  co.,  Penn.sylvania,  62  miles  S.W. 
of  Harrisburg.  It  is  the  second  town  of  the  county  in  popu- 
lation, and  is  a place  of  active  trade.  The  houses  are 
principally  built  of  brick  and  stone.  Marshall  College  of 
this  place,  under  the  direction  of  the  German  Reformed 
church,  was  founded  in  1836.  Connected  with  this  is  a 
theological  seminary.  Mercersburg  has  5 churches,  7 stores, 
and  3 carriage-factories.  Pop.  in  1850, 1184;  in  1860,  897. 

MERCER  UNIVERSITY.  See  Penfield,  Georgia. 

MERCHANT’S  BLUF’F,  a post-office  of  Darlington  co., 
South  Carolina. 

MERCHINGEN,  m§rKffng-en,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Kes,«ach'.  Pop.  1194. 

MERCHTEM.  m^RKffem,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders.  12  miles  S.E.  of  Fumes.  Pop.  .3320. 

.MERCIA,  mer/she-a,  (anc.  Fla/via  Ca’itarienfsis,)  one  of 
the  old  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  occupying  the 
centre  of  England,  and  comprising  all  the  modern  counties 
between  the  Thames  on  the  S.,  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
on  the  N.,  the  kingdoms  of  East  Anglia  and  Es.sex  on  the 
E.,  and  Males  on  the  W.  It  was  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  most  poweiTul  states  of  the  Saxon  confederacy,  was 
founded  in  582,  from  which  period  it  remained  independent 
until  its  conquest  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  in  827.  Its 
capital  city  was  Leicester. 

MERCKEM,  mgak'kem.  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
West  Flanders,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  3650. 

MERCfEUR,  mSR'kui!/,  a market  town  of  France,  depart- 
nent  of  Correze,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  1035. 

M ERCOGLI ANO,  m^R-kM-yd'no.  a fortified  town  of  Naples, 
P^vince  of  Principato  Ultra,  3 miles  W.  of  Avellino.  Pop. 

MERCURAGO.  mSa-koo-rd/go,  (L.  Mercuriacum,)  a village 


of  the  Sardinian  States,  Piedmont,  on  Lake  Maggiore,  1 mile 
from  Arona.  Pop.  1050. 

MER/CURY  BAY,  New  Zealand,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  NoKh 
Island,  in  lat.  36°  48'  S.,  Ion.  175°  45'  E. 

MERCURY-GEMILLY,  mfe'kLi'ree/  zheh-mee'yoe/,  a v.  I 
lage  of  the  Sardinian  States,  province  of  Upper  Savoy,  2 
miles  W.  of  Albertville.  Pop.  1920 

MER-DE-GLACE,  Sea  of  ice.”)  See  Mont  Blanc. 

MERDIN,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Mardeen. 

MERDRIGNAC,  m^R'dreen'ydkA  a market-town  ofFranct 
dep.  ofC6tes-du-Nord,  15  miles  E.  of  Loudeac.  Pop.  2952. 

MER-DES-INDES.  See  Indian  Ocovn. 

MERE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  ol 
Wilts,  22  miles  VV.N.W.  of  Salisbury.  Pop.  3139. 

MERE,  a towii.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

MERE,  a post-office  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan. 

MER/EDITH,  a township  of  Belknap  co..  New  Hampshire 
on  Wdnnipiseogee  Lake,  33  miles  N.  of  Concord.  It  has 
manufactures  of  satinets,  sheetings,  &c.,  and  contains  Mere 
dith  Bridge,  the  county  seat.  Pop.  1944. 

MEREDITH,  a post-village  and  township  in  Delaware  ce.. 
New  York,  about  70  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany.  Poj).  1634. 

MEREDITH  BRIDGE,  a thriving  village,  capital  of  Bel- 
knap CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  \\  innipiseogee  River,  near 
its  outlet  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  Uo.-tou 
Concord  and  iMontreal  Railroad,  27  mihis  N.  by  E.  of  Con- 
cord. It  contains,  be.sides  the  county  buildings,  3 churche.s, 
a bank,  15  stores,  and  several  cotton-mills  and  other  estar 
blishments,  for  which  the  river  affords  motive  power. 

MEREDITH  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Belknap  co..  New 
Hampshire,  about  25  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Concord. 

MEREDITH  MILLS,  a po.st-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana. 

MEREDITH’S  TAVERN,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  W. 
Virginia. 

MEREDITH  VILLAGE,  a post-village  in  Belknap  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  outlet  of  Winnipiseogee  Lake,  and  on 
the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad,  37  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Concord.  It  contains  several  churches  and  factories. 

MEREDU^SIA.  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Illinois  River,  and  on  the  Great  Mtostern  Railroad,  55 
miles  W.  of  Springfield.  It  has  a steamboat-landing,  and 
some  shipping  business.  Pop.  in  1860, 11.59, 

MEREND  or  MEHREND.  See  Mehrand. 

MERETCH,  MERETSCH  or  MERECZ.  mArrStchL  a market- 
town  of  Russia,  government  and  56  miles  S.W.  of  Vilua,  on 
the  Niemen.  Pop.  4000. 

MEREV'ALE,  meer'vail,  a parish  of  England,  counties  of 
Leice.«ter  and  Warwick. 

m£r£vILLE,  ma'rA'veeP,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-Loire,  37  miles  S.  of  Paris.  It  has  a fine 
park.  Pop.  1784. 

MEREW ART,  mA-rA-wA/ree,  or  MAREGUARE,  niA-rA-gwA/- 
rA,  a river  of  South  America.  Guiana,  rises  about  lat.  4°  N., 
Ion.  65°  W.,  and  unites  with  the  Erevato  to  form  the  Caura, 
an  important  affluent  of  the  Orinoco. 

MERE'WORTH,  a parish  of  Itogland.  co.  of  Kent. 

MERGENTHAL,  GROSS,  groce  mAR/Gheu-tAl',  a village  of 
Bohemia,  circle  of  Buntzlau,N.N.E.from  Leitomischel.  Pop. 
1147. 

MERGENTHEIM,  mgR/Ghent-hime',  or  MARIENTHAL, 
mA-ree'en-taP,  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  Jaxt,  on  the 
Tauber,  56  miles  N.N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  2381. 

jMERGHEN,  m§R/ghen,  a town  of  Mantchooria,  110  miles 
S.W'.  of  Saghalien-Oola’. 

MERGHI.  See  Mergui. 

MERGOZZO,  m§R-got/so,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Novara.  5 miles  from  Pallanza.  Pop.  2079. 

MERGUI  or  MERGHI,  mer-ghee^,  a maritime  town  of  Bri- 
tish India,  and  the  ca])ital  of  one  of  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces, on  an  island  in  the  delta  of  the  Mergui  River,  lat 
12°  26'  N.,  Ion.  98°  35'  E.  Estimated  population,  8000,  com- 
prising Burmese,  Siamese,  Chinese,  and  other  settlers.  It 
stands  on  the  skirts  of  a steep  hill,  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
wootleu  stockade.  It  has  some  small  pagodas,  and  luick 
bastions,  with  the  military  cantonments,  hospital,  and  a few 
European  houses.  'The  harbor  is  well  adapted  for  small 
vessels;  and  some  export  trade  in  sapan  wood,  ivory,  tortoise- 
shell, sea-slug,  shark-fins,  &c.,  is  here  carried  on.  The  climate 
is  comparatively  healthy.  The  town  was  stormed  and  taken 
by  the  British  in  1824. 

MERGUI  (or  MERGHI)  ARCHIPELAGO,  a group  of 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  Tenasserim  C'east,  be- 
tween lat.  9°  and  13°  N.,  and  Ion.  97°  and  98°  30'  E.,  form- 
ing a part  of  the  British  province  of  Mergui.  Principal 
islands.  Dome,  King’.s.  and  St.  Matthew’s.  The  province 
of  Mergui  is  the  most  southern  on  this  coast  belt  uging  to 
the  British. 

MEKHAMET-ABAD,  m5r-hA/m?'t-A-bad',a  village  of  Persia, 
province  of  Azerbaijan,  80  miles  S.W.  of  Tabreez.  It  has  a 
fort  and  a palace  recently  built,  and  about  1000  houses,  a 
few  belonging  to  Jews  and  Armenian  Christians. 

MERIDA,  mAR/e-nA,  (anc.  FmerHta  AugusHa,)  a city  of 
Spain,  province  and  30  miles  E.  of  Badajos,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Guadiana,  here  crossed  by  a fine  Roman  bridge  of  81 
arches,  and  2575  feet  in  length.  It  has  a large  convent,  2 
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churcJies,  Z iof  pltals,  and  a prison,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  exltmslre  Ri  man  remains,  including  an  amphitheatre,  a 
circus,  a Uieatr(i,  baths,  and  a trium]:ihal  arch  in  good  pre- 
servation. According  to  the  chronicle  of  King  Roderick, 
the  walls  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Moorish  invasion 
were  24  miles  in  circuit,  15  fathoms  high,  and  10  fathoms 
broad,  with  3700  towers,  84  gates,  and  5 castles;  and,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  garrison  consisted  of  80,000  infantry,  and 
10,000  horse.  Augusta  Emerita  was  founded,  25  b.  c.,  by  a 
Roman  general,  under  the  Emperor  Augustus;  it  afterwards 
became  tbe  capital  of  Lusitania,  and  the  most  magnificent 
city  in  Ronan  Spain.  It  capitulated  in  715  to  the  Moors, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  again  by  Alonzo  el  Sabio,  in  1229, 
and  became  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Ca-stile.  From  that 
day  the  province  and  city  date  their  decline.  Lat.  38®  51' 
N.,  Ion.  6®  15'  W.  Pop.  about  6000. 

MERIDA,  m6r/e-dii,  the  capital  city  of  Yucatan,  in  lat.  20° 
50'  N.,  Ion.  89°  40'  W.,  25  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Pop.  about  23,000.  It  was  founded  in  1542,  on  the  site  of  a 
city  previously  ruined  by  the  Spaniards,  and  is  regularly 
laid  out.  and  well  built  of  stone.  It  has  many  good  squares, 
the  principal  and  central  one  conUiiniug  the  Cathedral,  a 
rich  edifice  of  the  10th  century,  the  Bishop’s  Residence,  and 
the  Government  House.  Of  its  three  convents,  two  are 
now  in  ruMis;  a remaining  portion  of  the  Jesuits’  Convent 
now  serves  for  the  Legislative  Chambers  of  the  state.  The 
manufactures  and  trade  are  inconsiderable;  it  communi- 
cates by  a good  road  with  its  port,  Sival. 

MERIDA,  a town  of  South  America,  Venezuela,  depart- 
ment of  Zulia,  capital  of  a province,  on  the  Chama,  85  miles 
N.WL  of  Varinas.  Pop.  4000.  Before  its  destruction  by  an 
earthquake,  in  1812,  it  was  the  largest  city  in  Venezuela, 
and  it  is  stated  to  be  again  flourishing,  having  a cathedral, 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  college,  and  some  woollen  ma- 
nufactures. 

MERGDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVarwick. 

MER/IDEN,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co..  New  Hampshire. 

MERIDEN,  a beautifully  situated  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  New  Haven  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  New  Haven 
Hartford  and  Springfield  Railroad,  18  miles  N.  by  E.  of  New 
Haven.  The  village  stands  on  a hill  about  half  a mile  E. 
of  the  railroad;  it  contains  5 churches,  1 national  bank,  1 
state  bank,  an  academy,  and  several  large  manufactories. 
There  are  numerous  manufactories  of  hardware  and  other 
articles  scattered  throughout  the  township.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  7426.  See  West  Meriden. 

MERID'IAN,  formerly  CATO  FOUR  CORNERS,  a post- 
village of  Cayuga  co.,  New  York,  16  miles  N.  of  Auburn. 
It  contains  1 bank. 

MERIDIAN,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Ingham  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  825. 

MERIDIAN,  a post-village  in  Mercer  co.,  Illinois,  125 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

MERID'IANVILLE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Alaba- 
ma, 8 miles  N.  of  Huntsville. 

MER'IGOMISIP,  a port  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Pictou,  about 
85  miles  N.E.  of  Halifax.  It  has  ponds  where  timber  is 
shipped  in  considerable  quantities  annually. 

MERINCHAL,  meh-r^N«'shdl/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Creuse,  14  miles  E.  of  Aubus.son.  Pop.  2119. 

MERING.  mA/ring,  a village  of  Bavaria,  with  a station  on 
the  Royal  Bavarian  Railroad,  about  30  miles  from  Munich. 

MERINVILLE.  meh-rA,N«'veel/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aude,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Carca.ssonne.  Pop.  1625. 

MERIONETH,  uiAr/i-on'eth,  or  IMERHON'ETHSHIRE,  a 
maritime  county  of  North  Wales,  having  W.  Cardigan  Bay. 
Area  663  square  miles,  or  424,320  acres,  of  which  about  50,000 
are  arable.  Pop.  in  1851,  38,843.  Surface  mountainous,  in 
many  parts  well  wooded,  and  intersected  by  fine  vales. 
Principal  summits,  Arran-Fowdy,  2956  feet,  and  Cader- 
Idris.  2914  feet  in  height.  Principal  rivers,  the  Dee,  Maw, 
and  Dyfi.  Small  lakes  are  numerous,  and  that  of  Bala, 
the  largest  in  North  Wales,  is  in  this  county.  Soil  mostly 
poor,  and  suited  only  for  pasturage.  IVelsh  ponies  of  the 
purest  breed  are  nearly  confined  to  this  county  and  Mont- 
gomeryshire. Mineral  products  are  slate  and' lime  at  Cor- 
wen  and  Festiniog,  with  some  lead  and  copper  at  Barmouth, 
Towyu,  &c.  Chief  towns,  Harlech,  the  capital.  Bala,  Dol- 
gelly,  Corwen,  and  Towyu.  It  sends  1 member  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

MERIONETHSHIRE,  a county  of  Wales.  See  Merioneth. 

MERISCII WANDEN,  mAGish-^An'den.  a town  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  Aargau,  near  the  Reuss,  10  mile.s  S.W.  of 
Zurich.  Pop.  1232. 

MERI'l’CH,  a town  of  Hindostan.  See  Merritch. 

MER/IWETHER,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Georgia,  has 
an  area  of  about  500  .square  miles.  Flint  River  forms  its 
E.  bcundary,  and  it  is  drained  by  White  Oak,  Red  Oak, 
Beech,  Cane,  and  Flat  Shoal  Creeks.  The  surface  is  gene- 
rally undulating.  'The  Pine  Mountains  rise  W.  of  Flint 
River,  and  afford  much  picturesque  scenery.  Small  quan- 
tities of  gold  are  found  in  the  N.  part.  'This  county  is  re- 
markable for  Its  medicinal  springe,  among  which  may  be 
named  the  ^Varm  Springs,  Sulphur  Springs,  Cold  Springs, 
and  Chalybeate  Sprmgs.  'The  M'arm  Springs  discharge  1400 
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gallons  per  minute,  at  the  temperature  of  90  degrees.  Fine 
bathing-houses  have  been  erected  at  this  place.  Formed  in 
1827,  and  named  in  honor  of  David  Meriwether,  formerly  .a 
member  of  Congress  from  Georgia.  Capital.  Greenville. 
Pop.  15,330,  of  whom  6582  were  free,  and  8748  slaves 

MERK,  m6Rk,  a village  of  Hungary,  'Thither  'Theiss,  co. 
of  Szathmar.  Pop.  1005. 

MERKAH,  m&R'kd,  a seaport  town  of  East  Africa,  4a 
miles  S.W.  of  Magadoxo.  Pop.  about  3000.  It  is  stone-built, 
and  was  founded  by  Arab  traders. 

iMERKELSDGRF,  mAR/kels-doRf'  or  MERKLINERHOF, 
m&Rk-lee/ner-hof',  a village  of  Bohemia,  near  Lower  Aders- 
bach,  16  miles  from  'Trauteuau.  Pop.  1065. 

MERKENDGRF,  mAR^ken-doRf',  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Middle  Franconia,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Anspach.  Pop.  806. 

MERKEZ,  mer-kAz/,  a village,  castle,  and  river  in  Syria,  6 
miles  N.  of  Iskanderoon,  on  the  E.  side  of  its  bay. 

MERKLINGEN,  m^Rkfling-en,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg, 
circle  of  Neckar,  13  miles  W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1297. 

ME  R Iv  LINGEN,  a village  of  Vi  iirtemberg,  circle  of  Danube, 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  600. 

MERKSGIALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norwich. 

MERLARA,  m^R-laGd,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  28  miles 
S.W.  of  P.adua.  Pop.  2500. 

MERL^AC,  mAR'lA'AkL  a town  of  France,  department  of 
C6tes-du-Nord,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Loudeac.  Pop.  2820. 

MERLERA,  mAR-lAGA,  the  most  N.  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Corfu.  Length  2 miles. 

MERLERAUL'T,  LE,  leh  mAR'lA-roL  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Urne,  15  miles  E.  of  Argentan. 
Pop.  1433. 

MEIGMAID,  a post-office  of  New  Castle  co.,  Delaware. 

MER  MblDI'TERRAN^E.  See  Mediterranean  Sea. 

MERMENTEAU  (mer'men-to')  RIVER,  of  Louisiana,  is 
formed  by  small  branches,  which  unite  on  the  S.W.  border 
of  St.  Laudry  pari.sh.  Flowing  south-westward,  it  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Vermilion  parish. 

MEltMERIKO,  m^r-mA-ree'ko,  a village  of  Senegambla, 
on  the  Faleme,  nearly  opposite  Samba-Yaya,  lat.  13°  51'  N., 
on.  12°  20'  W.,  inhabited  by  Foolahs  and  Sarracolets. 

MER  MOR'TE.  See  Dead  Sea. 

MER  NOIRE.  See  Brack  Sea. 

MERGE,  mArffi-e.  or  MERAWE,  mAr/a-wA,  Isle  of,  a wide 
tract  in  South  Nubia,  beOveen  the  Nile  and  its  tributary,  the 
Atbara.  Length  400  miles,  breadth  200  miles.  'The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Meroe  are  in  its  N.  part,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Nile,  26  miles  N.E.  of  Shendy;  and  on  a part  of  its  site 
is  the  modern  dilapidated  town  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
manufactory  of  indigo,  and  some  large  corn  magazines. 

ME'ROM,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash  River,  about  33  miles  S.  of  'Terre-Haute.  It  was 
formerly  the  county  seat. 

MERO/N  A,  a post-village  in  McHenry  co.,  Illinois,  50  miles 
N.W.  of  Chicago. 

ME'RUO/,  a river  of  NeAv  South  Wales,  co.  of  Wellington, 
flows  W.N.W.  to  the  Cudgegang,  an  affluent  of  the  Mao- 
quarie.  It  furnishes  rich  gold  diggings. 

MER/RELL,  a post-village  of  Greene  co..  Georgia,  on  the 
Oconee  River,  about  28  miles  N.  of  Milledgeville.  It  has 
water-power,  which  is  employed  iu  a cotton  factory. 

MERRIAN,  a posboffice  of  Noble  co.,  Iowa. 

MER/RICKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Grenville,  on  the  Rideau  Canal,  26  miles  E.  of  Perth,  and 
29  miles  from  Brockville.  It  contains  several  mills. 

MERGIICK,  a post-office  of  Queen’s  co..  New  York. 

MERGIILLSVILLE,  a post-office,  Franklin  co..  New  York 

MERRILLSVILLE,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan 

IMERRILL'TOWN,  a post-office  of  'Travis  co.,  'Texas. 

MER/Rl LLVILLE,  a po.st-office  of  Lake  co.,  Indiana. 

MER/RI.MACK  or  MER/RIMAC,  a river  of  New  Eng 
land,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Pemigewasset  and  M in 
nipiseogee  Rivers,  on  the  border  of  Belknap  and  Merrimack 
counties,  in  the  S.  central  part  of  NeAV  Hampshire,  and  aftei 
flowing  it.  a general  S.  course  for  about  80  miles  into  Ma.s- 
.sachusetts,  turus  to  the  N.E.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  a 
few  miles  below  Newburyport.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
110  mile.s,  flowing  through  a country  which,  aithougn  not 
as  |)icturesque  as  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut,  is  still  well 
worthy  of  attention  from  the  traveller.  It  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  200  tons  15  mile.s  to  Haverhill,  and  by  means  of 
canals  and  locks  around  the  falls,  boats  may  ascepd  to  Con- 
cord, in  New  Hampshire.  Its  water-power  is  more  exte’".- 
sively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  than 
that  of  any  river  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  Among 
the  manufacturing  towns  on  its  banks  may  be  mentioned 
the  cities  of  Manchester,  LaAvi’ence.  and  Lowell. 

MERRl.MACK,  of  Mi.s.souri.  See  Maramec. 

MERRIM.ACK,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  an  area  of  about  900  square  miles.  It  w 
intersected  by  the  .Merrimack  and  Avatered  by  the  Contoo 
cook,  Suncook,  and  other  smaller  streams,  affording  water 
power.  It  contains  numerous  small  lakes  or  ponds.  'The 
surface  is  uneven,  and  in  the  N.  part  rough  and  mountain- 
ous. Kearsarge  Mountain  and  the  R.agged  Mountains  are 
the  principal  elevations.  'The  aoil  is  in  nn^st  parts  produc- 
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live,  and  under  good  cultivation.  In  1850  this  county  pro- 
duced 231,010  bushels  of  corn — more  than  was  produced  by 
any  other  enmity  in  the  state.  The  railroad  connecting 
Manche.stei  and  Ilristol  traverses  this  county,  and  numerous 
short  lines  centre  in  Concord.  Organized  in  1823.  Capital, 
Concord.  I'op.  41.408. 

MERIllM ACR,  a township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  Souhegan  River,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Merrimack,  and  on  the  Nashua  and 
Lcwell  Railroad,  5 miles  from  Nashua.  It  has  a carpet 
fa'.tory  and  other  establishments.  Top.  1119. 

MEli/RIMAN’S  SHOP,  a post-office  of  Prince  Edward  co., 
Virginia,  96  miles  W.S.VV.  of  Richmond. 

MEIPRINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

MERMIIOTT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

MERRITCH  or  MERITCH,  m&r'ritch',  a considerable  town 
of  West  Hindostan,  72  miles  S.E.  of  Sattarah,  near  the 
Kistnah,  on  the  bank  of  which  are  a handsome  ghaut  and 
pagoda ; but  the  town  itself  has  no  building  of  note,  except 
a fort  and  some  small  mosques. 

MERDtITT,  a post-office  of  Barry  co.,  Michigan. 

MERRITT,  a small  town  of  Yolo  co.,  California. 

MERRITT’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Lexington  district, 
South  Carolina. 

MER/RITSTOWN.  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 4 miles  S.  of  Brownsville. 

MER'RITTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Greenville  district. 
South  Carolina.  135  miles  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

MERRITTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Welland,  11|  miles  S.  of  St.  Catharine’s.  Pop.  about  250. 

MER-ROCGE.  See  Red  Sea. 

MER^ROW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

MER/ROtV  STATION,  a post-office  of  Tolland  co.,  Connec- 
ticut, on  the  New  London  Willimantic  and  Palmer  Railroad, 
40  miles  from  New  London. 

MERRUM,  a village  of  Holland.  See  Marrum. 

MER/RY.A.LL,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co..  Pennsylvania. 

MERRY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Bertie  co..  North  Carolina, 
173  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

MERRY  MOUNT,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

MERRY  OAKS,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Tennessee. 

MERRY  OAKS,  a post-office  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky. 

MERRY  OAKS,  a post-office  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  California. 

MERSCIl,  m^RSK,  a market-town  of  the  Netherlands, 
grand-duchy  and  10  miles  N.  of  Luxemburg.  Pop.  2400. 

MERSE,  ni^rs,  or  MARCH,  a district  of  Scotland,  forming 
the  S.  part  of  Berwickshire. 

MER'SEA,  EAST  and  WEST,  two  parishes  of  England, 
CO.  of  Essex,  form  a finely  wooded  island  in  the  North  Sea, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a long  causeway,  covered 
at  high  water. 

MER/SEBURG,  (Ger.  pron.  m§R/seh-booRG',)  a town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale.  and  on  the 
Thuringian  Railway,  56  miles  S.S.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop. 
11,348.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a cathedral,  with  a 
monument  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph,  of  Swabia;  ducal  and 
episcopal  palaces,  a military  orphan  a.sylum,  school  of  sur- 
gery, and  manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  paper, 
tobacco,  vinegar,  and  excellent  beer. 

MERSEBUIIG,  m^R'seh-buoRo',  a government  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  bounded  N.  by  Hanover;  area  3020  geographical 
S(iuare  miles.  It  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe;  the 
minerals  are  of  great  value,  and  include  silver,  lead,  copper, 
iron,  coal,  and  lignite.  Pop.  in  1849,  742,644. 

MERS-EL-KfllJlR.  m&Rs-Sl-ke-beeR/,  (Sp.  Muzalquivir,  md- 
sdl-ke-veeR/,)  a strongly  fortified  town  of  Algeria,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  province  and  3 miles  N.W.  of  Oran.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1505.  abandoned  by  them  in  1792. 
and  taken  by  the  French  in  18.30. 

MERSEY,  mer'zee.  a river  of  England,  rises  in  the  N.  part 
ot  the  county  of  Derby,  and  flows  W.,  mostly  between  the 
counties  of  Chester  and  Ivancaster,  till  it  expands  into  the 
spacious  estuary  or  arm  of  the  Irish  Sea,  which  forms  Liver- 
pool harixcr.  Length  60  miles.  Chief  affluent,  the  Irwell, 
to  the  junction  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels. 

MERSIPAM.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the 
South-Eastern  Railway,  3^  miles  S.E.  of  Ashford. 

MERSIION’S  imer-shonzO  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of 
I>aurel  co..  Kentucky. 

MERStTIIAM,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  3 miles 
N.E.  of  Reigate,  with  a station  on  the  London  and  Brighton 
Railway,  which  here  pas.ses  through  a long  tunnel  N.  of  Red 
Hill  Station. 

MERSn’ON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

.^(ERTENDORF,  m&R/ten-doRf',  a village  of  Bohemia,  cir- 
']  f Leitmeritz,  about  13  miles  from  Ausche.  Pop.  1019, 

MEPJTHGR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

MERTHYR,  mc^WTHfr,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Car- 
marthen. 

MERTIIV  K,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  ca  of  Pembroke. 

MERTHYR  CYNOQ.  (kjnfog,)  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Brecon. 

MERTHYR  DOW  AN,  a paiish  of  South  Wales,  co,  of  Gla- 
morgan. 
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MERTHYR  MAWR,  (mowR,)  a parish  of  South  Wales  oo 
of  Glamorgan. 

MERTHYR-TYDVIL,  mepTner-tid/vil,  a parliamentary 
borough,  town,  and  parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan^ 
on  the  Taff,  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cardiff,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  Tatt-vale  Railway,  and  by  canal.  It  haa 
sprung  up,  within  the  last  80  years,  from  a mere  village  toa 
place  of  great  extent  and  importance;  and,  though  consisting 
generally  of  irregular  assemblages  of  workmen’s  houses, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  communicating 
by  two  bridges,  has  recently  undergone  important  changes, 
which  have  greatly  improved  its  sanitary  condition  and  gene 
ral  appearance.  A street,  recently  formed,  and  now  become 
the  principal  thoroughfare,  contains  good  shops  and  dwell- 
ings; and  near  its  centre  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 
splendid  market-place.s  in  Wales.  Th(*  public  buildings  and 
institutions  include  two  Established  churches,  and  a Chai)el 
of  Ease,  and  about  30  places  of  worship,  belonging  chiefly 
to  the  Wesleyan  and  other  iMethodists,  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, &c. ; national  and  Other  schools,  a Mechanics’  Institute, 
a theatre,  and,  in  the  vicinity,  Cyvartha  Castle,  with  its 
park,  and  Pen-y-Darren  House,  with  its  gardens,  form  con- 
spicuous and  pleasing  objects.  The  town  owes  its  prosperity 
to  its  situation  near  the  centre  of  the  valuable  coal  and  mine- 
ral field  of  South  Wales.  The  mines  are  extensively  worked ; 
and  among  the  im]iortant  iron  works  which  have  been  esta- 
blished, those  of  Dowlais  alone,  when  in  full  operation,  em- 
ploy about  6000  persons.  The  produce,  mostly  shipped  a 
Cardiff,  has  exceeded  l.‘’0,000  tons  per  annum.  The  borough 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  a stipendiary  magistrate.  It 
sends  a member  to  the  IIou.se  of  Commons.  In  the  environs 
are  many  handsome  residences,  and  3 miles  from  the  town 
are  the  ruins  of  Morlais  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Princes 
of  Brecon.  The  first  railway  locomotive  ever  started,  is  said 
to  have  run  at  Merthyr  in  1804.  Pop.  in  1861,  83,844. 

MERTOLA,  mSR-tofld,  (anc.  3Iyrtilis,)  a fortified  town  of 
Portugal,  province  of  Alemtejo,  on  the  Guadiana,  66  miles 
S.  of  Evora.  Pop.  3000. 

MER/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  on  the 
IVandle,  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  8 miles  S.S.W.  of  London. 
Pop.  1914.  Henry  III.  held  a parliament  here. 

MERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

IMERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

IMERTON,  a post-township  and  village  of  Waukesha  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  1475. 

MERTOUN,  mer-toon/,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick 

MERTZ'TOWN,  a village  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  74 
miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

m£rU;  mA'rii^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  15 
miles  S.  of  Beauvais.  Pop.  in  1852,  2571. 

MERUD,  mee'rudt,  a fortified  town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bombay,  47  miles  S.E.  of  Poonah. 

MERY,  of  Central  Asia.  See  Merw. 

MERVILLE,  mfe'veeP,  or  MERGIIEM,  m?R'gh?mr,  (L. 
Menariacum^)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  on  the 
Lys,  18  miles  "VY.  of  Lille.  Pop.  in  1852.  5954. 

MERW,  MERY,  mSrv,  or  MERU,  m^rfoo,  (anc.  AntiocMa 
Murgiana?)  a walled  town  of  Independent  Toorkistan,  domi- 
nion and  300  miles  S.E.  of  Khiva.  Pop.  3000. 

MERW,  MERY,  or  MERU,  a village  of  Thibet,  on  the 
Sutlej,  above  the  Himalayas,.30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rampoor. 

MERWEDE,  DE,  dA  m§R/wA'deh,  a river  of  Holland,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Meuse  and  Waal. 

MER/WINSBURG,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

MERWINSYILLE,  a post-office  of  Lit’hfield  co.,  Connec- 
ticut. 

MERXEM,  m^rxfom,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and 
2 miles  N.E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  1648. 

MERXHEIM.  m^Rx/hlme.  a village  of  Germany,  Hesse- 
Homburg.  bailiwick  of  Mei.senheim.  Pop.  1333. 

MEPiXHETM,  (Fr.  pron.  ni^Rx'fenP),  a commune  of  France, 
department  of  Ilaut-Rhin,  with  a station  on  the  Strasbourg 
and  Bale  (Basel)  Railway.  11^  miles  S.W.  of  Colmar. 

MERXPLAS,  m^Rx/plds,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
and  27  miles  E.N.E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  1381. 

Ml^lRY-SUR-SEINE,  mA'ree'silR  sAn.  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Aube,  on  the  Seine,  which  here  becomes 
navigable,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Arcis-sur  A ube.  Pop.  1400. 
It  vvas  nearly  burned  to  the  ground  during  a combat  be- 
tween the  French  and  Prussians  in  1814. 

MERZDORF.  m&Rt.sMoRf.  a village  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia, 
government  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1026. 

MERZDORF,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Kbniggratz, 
4 miles  from  Braunau.  Pop.  1419. 

MERZICZ,  m^R^zitch,  a village  of  Bohemia,  6 miles  from 
Opoezno.  Pop.  1145 

MERZIG,  m^RPsig.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  22  miles 
S.  of  Treves,  on  the  Saar.  Pop.  3450. 

MESADA  NEYADA,  mA-8Ah)d  iiA-vA/dA,  a mountain  peak 
of  the  Andes,  in  Bolivia,  lat.  16°  30'  S.,  Ion.  67°  52'  W, 
Height  19.356  feet. 

MESAGNE,  mA-sdn'yA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto,  27  miles  N.W.  of  Lecce.  Pop.  6000. 
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MESCHED  or  MESCHID,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Mkshed, 

MESCHEDE,  mi/sh.i'deh,  a town  of  Pi’ussia,  Westphalia, 
M miles  E.S.E.  of  Arusberg,  on  the  Ruhr.  Pop.  2000. 

MEejEN,  Russia.  See  Mezen. 

MESERITSCII,  Gross,  groce  m.Vzer-itch',  a town  of  Mo- 
ravia, 19  miles  E.  of  Iglau,  on  the  0.«lava.  Pop.  3900. 

MESEIIJTSCII,  tA.iLLACHiscH,  (w^l'll-Ki.sh  mi'z^r-itch',)  a 
town  of  Moi-avia.  25  miles  N.E.  of  Prerau.  Pop.  1090. 

MESERITZ,  mA'zer-its',  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  55 
miles  W.  of  Posen,  on  the  Obra.  Pop.  4760. 

ME'.SITA1V,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MESH/ED'  or  MUSIPED',  written  also  MESCHED  and 
MESCHID,  a walled  city  of  N.E.  Persia,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorassan,  in  lat.  36°  17'  40"  N.,  Ion.  59°  25'  E. 
Pop.  estimated  at  45,000.  It  stands  in  a fertile  plain,  and 
has  the  superb  mausoleum  of  the  Imam  Reza,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  which,  with  its  silver  gates,  jewelled  doors,  rails 
once  of  solid  gold,  is  scarcely  equalled  in  Persia;  but  its 
colleges  are  in  ruins.  It  has  manufactures  of  velvets,  and 
an  active  trade  with  Bokhara.  Candahar,  Herat,  &c. 

MESHO/PEN  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  falls  into  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  IVyomiug  county. 

MESILLA  VALLEY,  or  Lx  MESILLA,  li  mA-seePyl,  a 
tract  or  strip  of  bottom-land,  8 or  10  miles  long,  in  the  S. 
part  of  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  IV.  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  owes  its  name,  signifying  “the  little  table”  or  “little 
plateau,”  (from  the  Spani.'^h  Jlesa,  a “ table.”)  to  the  fact  of 
its  being  elevated  a few  feet  above  the  other  bottom-lands 
of  the  river.  See  New  Mexico.  In  this  valley  or  tract  is 
ilso  a small  Mexican  village,  called  L.\  Mesilla. 

MESJID.  See  Musjid. 

MESLIN-L’EVEQUE,  m^s'lANGtlA'vAk',  a village  of  Bel 
gium,  province  of  Hainaut.  18  miles  N.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1873. 

IMESO,  mA/so,  a river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of 
Yeniseisk,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Tazovsk;  length,  140  miles. 

MESOLA,  mA'so-ld  or  m§s'o-lA,  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 
31  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ferrara.  Pop.  4000. 

-MESOLONGHI,  a town  of  Greece.  See  Missolonghi. 

M ESOPOTAMIA,  m5s'o-po-tA^me-a,  (Arab.  Al  Jezeereh,  or 
A1  Jezira,  Al  jez-ee^reh,  “ the  island,”)  the  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  a country  of  Asia,  lying  between  the 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  now  comprised  in  thepashalics 
of  Diarbekir  and  Bagd.ad,  and  containing  the  cities  of  Diar- 
hckir,  Mardeen,  Nisibin.  and  Mosul,  with  parts  of  the  ruins 
of  Baliylon  and  Seleucia.  Its  length,  from  N.W.  to  S.E.. 
is  between  600  and  700  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  near 
200  miles.  Mesopotamia  (from  the  Greek  Mccos,  mfsos,  and 
TToraixoi,  potamox)  signifies  literally  “between  the  rivers.” 

iM  ES'JPOTALMI.4.  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Trumbull  county,  Ohio.  Pop.  811. 

MESORACA,  mA-so-rd'kA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra.  17  miles  N.E.  of  Catanzaro.  Pop.  2400. 

MESOUITELLA,  mAs-ke-tAPlA,  a town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira-Baixa,  15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Guarda.  P.  1033. 

MESSA,  m§s^sA,  a walled  town  of  Morocco,  province  of 
Soos.  60  miles  S.W.  of  Terodant.  Pop.  3000. 

MESSAC.  mSs'sAk',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ille-et-A’ilaine.  18  miles  N.E.  of  Redon.  Pop.  2536. 

MESSANCY,  m§s's6x«'see/,  (Ger.  Metzig,  m^UsiG.)  a vil- 
lage of  Belgium,  province  of  Luxembourg,  4 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Longwv.  Pop.  2070. 

MESSANA.  See  Me.ssina. 

.MESSE,  m^s'seh,  or  MESCHENDORF,  m^sh/en-doRf',  a 
village  of  Austria,  'Transylvania,  27  miles  fi-om  Schiissburg. 
Po-p.^1208. 

ME.SSEJANA,  mk-sA-zhA^nA.  a walled  town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Algarve.  28  miles  S.W.  of  Beja.  Pop.  1500. 

MESSE'NE,  (Gr.  ytcaarjvrj,)  modern  MAVROMATI,  mA- 
vro-mARee.  a village  of  Greece,  Morea,  government  of  Me.s- 
senia,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Kyparissia.  It  stands  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ithome,  on  either  side  of  the  “ Black  Spring,”  (the 
ancient  fountain  of  Clepsydra.)  and  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Messene,  the  remains  of  which  are  extensive. 

■MESSE^NIA.  an  ancient  country  and  now  a government 
of  Greece,  consisting  of  the  S.W.  peninsula  of  the  Morea,  and 
having  landward  the  governments  of  Tryphilia,  Gortynia, 
and  Laconia. — Adi.  and  inhab.  Messexian,  m^s-see'ne-an. 

MESSIN,  mAs'saN«L  a district  of  France,  which  belonged 
to  the  former  province  of  Lorraine,  and  had  Metz  for  its 
capital.  It  now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  department 
of  .Moselle. 

M ESSI N A,  m?s-see/nA.  (anc.  Zanfcle ; afterwards  Me.sxa'na 
or  MeJisdne ; Fr.  Messine,  m5s'seeu^)  a city  and  seaport  of 
Sicily,  capital  of  a province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on 
the  Strait  of  Messina,  here  about  2 miles  wide.  200  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Naples;  lat.  (light)  38°  11'  10"  N.,  Ion.  15°  34'  45"  E.  It 
ranks  as  a fortress  of  the  first  class,  being  walled,  flanked 
with  bastions,  and  defended  by  a idtadel  and  several  forts. 
The  harbor,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  formed 
by  a semicircular  strip  of  land,  which,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a sickle,  suggested  the  original  name  of  the  town  ; Zancle. 
(in  Greek. ZayxAij.)  signifying  a “sickle.”  or  “pruning-hook.” 
The  opposite  extremities  approach  each  other  to  within 
about  500  yards.  Within,  the  harbor  ha«  a circuit  of  nearly 
4 miles;  it  is  of  great  depth,  and  pei/ectly  secure  in  all 
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weather.  Messina  extends  above  2 miles  along  the  bay 
and  about  half  a mile  up  an  acclivity,  which  terminates  in 
several  considerable  mountains.  Its  white  houses  and  nu- 
merous spires  contrast  beautifully  with  the  dark  green  of 
the  olive,  lemon,  and  orange  groves  clothing  the  mountain 
slopes,  as  the  city  is  approached  by  water.  F'rom  the  upper 
portions  of  the  town  is  obtained  a magnificent  view  of  tbe 
ocean  and  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Italian  continent 
Messina  is  for  the  most  part  handsomely  laid  out.  It  ha.<i 
wide  streets,  well  paved  with  blocks  of  lava,  of  which  v a- 
terial  most  of  the  houses  are  constructed.  The  Marina,  a 
favorite  promenade  fronting  the  harbor,  is  a broad  quay, 
adorned  with  statues  and  fountains;  immediately  beyond 
this  is  a magnificent  terrace,  once  lined  with  noble  edifices, 
of  which  but  few  survived  the  great  earthquake  of  1783. 
Owing  to  the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena,  the  houses  m 
Messina  seldom  exceed  two  stories.  Among  the  public 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  Cathedral,  a Gothic  struc- 
ture, erected  by  the  Normans  .soon  after  their  conquest  of 
Sicily;  the  Viceroy’s  Palace,  having  a finely  planted  park; 
the  Archiepiscopal  Palace,  the  Senate-house,  an  exchange, 
custom-house,  bank,  a large  and  well-endowed  hospital,  a 
pri.son,  2 theatres,  an  extensive  arsenal,  and  a large  lazaretto, 
besides  about  50  churches  and  numerous  nunneries.  It 
possesses  a royal  college,  or  ReahAcademia-CaroUna,  with  a 
full  complement  of  professors  in  belles-lettres,  philosophy, 
law,  and  medicine,  a naval  seminary  and  an  extensive  public 
library,  rich  in  Greek  manuscripts.  Messina  is  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  archimandrite  and  a Greek 
protapapa;  also  of  a high  court  of  appeal,  a criminal  court, 
civil  court,  and  court  of  commerce.  Its  manufactures  of 
silk  goods  and  satins  have  long  been  famous,  and  its  com- 
merce is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  towns  of  Sicily.  In 
1847  it  exported  silk  manufactures,  fruits,  olive  oil,  wine 
and  spirits,  salted  fish,  linseed,  sumac,  essences.  &c.,  to  the 
value  of  $1,689,644;  and  imported  colonial  produce,  hard- 
wares. cotton,  woollen,  and  other  manufactures  to  the  value 
of  $1,600,494.  It  has  valuable  tunny  and  other  fisheries. 

Ancient  Zancle  is  said  to  have  been  founded  1004  years  B.  c. 
Its  present  name  was  given  it  by  the  Messencans,  into  whose 
possession  it  came  about  500  b.  c.  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  an  un- 
successful attack  upon  the  town,  lost  the  greater  part  of  his 
fleet,  and,  in  1674.  a Spanish  fleet  having  blockaded  the  port 
was  defeated  in  a great  naval  battle  by  the  French.  In  1743, 
the  plague  carried  off  more  than  half  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
by  the  earthquake  of  1783  several  hundred  lives  were  lost, 
and  its  best  buildings  destroyed.  September  6,  1848,  Mes- 
sina surrendered  to  a Neapolitan  fleet  and  a large  land 
force,  having  withstood  their  fire  for  four  successive  days. 
Pop.,  including  suburbs,  103,324. — Adj.  and  inhab.  (Fr.  MEa* 
sinois,  mSs'see'nwA';  It.  Messinese,  m&s-se-nA'sA.) 

MESSINA,  a province  of  Sicily,  bounded  N.  by  the  Tyr- 
rhene Sea,  E.  by  The  Strait  of  Messina  and  the  Ionian  Sea, 
length  about  100  miles,  mean  breadth  25  miles.  P.  140,733. 

MESSINA,  STRAIT  OF,  (It.  Faro  di  Messina,  fA/ro  dee 
mAs-see'nA ; Vr. Detroit  de  Messine,  dA'trwA/  deh  m^s'seen/;  anc. 
Freftum  Sicfulum,)  a strait,  which  separates  Sicily  from  Italy, 
and  communicates  between  the  Tyrrhene  and  the  Ionian  Sea ; 
length  about  20  miles,  width  11  miles,  but  where  it  is  nar- 
rowest does  not  exceed  2 miles.  From  the  Faro  Tower  to 
the  Rock  of  Scylla,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy,  the  exact 
distance  is  6047  yards.  The  depth  is  so  great,  that  in  the 
centre  no  bottom  has  been  found  with  a line  of  100  fathoms, 
and  a strong  current  continually  running  with  the  tide, 
makes  the  navigation  somewhat  difficult,  but  by  no  means 
so  formidable  as  was  fabled  by  the  ancients,  to  -whom  the 
Rock  of  Scylla,  already  mentioned,  and  that  of  Charybdis, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait,  but  at  some  distance  to 
the  S.,  seemed  so  dangerous  that  it  was  generally  believed 
to  be  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  one  without  being 
dashed  upon  the  other. 

MESSINA  SPRINGS,  post-office,  Onondaga  co.,  New  York 

MESSINE,  a city  of  Sicily.  See  Messin.a. 

MESSINOIS,  MESSINESE.  See  Messina. 

MESSINES,  m^s'seen',  (Flem.  Meesen,  niA'zen,)  a town  o) 
Belgium,  in  West  Flanders,  6 miles  S.  of  Ypres.  Pop.  1600. 

MES'SING.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

MES'SINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

MESSIS,  mes'sees',  or  MISIS,  mis'.sees'',  a large  village  ol 
Asia  Minor,  pashalic,  and  18  miles  E.  of  Adana,  beside  the 
Jyhoon,  (anc.  Pyrtamus.)  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mopsuestia. 

MESSONGO,  a postoffice  of  Accomack  co.  Virginia. 

MESTANZA,  mSs-tAn'thA,  a town  of  Spain,  New  O.astila 
province  and  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ciudad-Real.  Pop.  2670. 

MESTCllOVSK,  in&s-chov.sl'.L  a town  of  Rus.'-ia,  govern- 
ment and  40  miles  W.S.W  of  Kalooga. 

MESTRE.  mAsTrA.  a town  of  Austrian  Italy.  5 miles  N.W. 
of  Venice,  with  a station  on  the  railway  to  Vicenza,  on  the 
margin  of  a lagoon.  Pop.  6000. 

MESUHADO  (mfs-oo-iA'do)  RIVER,  of  West  Africa,  flows 
S.W.  for  about  300  miles,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Mon- 
rovia. 

MESUHATA.  mAs-oo-rATA.  a maritime  town  of  No-th  Af- 
rica, dominion  and  112  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tripoli,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra. 
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META.  mi'tL  a river  of  South  America.  New  Granada, 
ri‘>es  about  40  miles  S of  Bogota,  and  joins  the  Orinoco, 
alter  a N.K.  course  of  500  miles. 

MK'JVAL.  u township,  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.1235. 

MKTAMOGIA,  a post-office  of  Fulton  ct).,  Ohio. 

M ETAMOK.\,  a post-town.ship  in  the.S.  part  of  Lapeer 
co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1153. 

MKTA.MORA,  a post-township  in  Franklin  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1076. 

.MET.-VMORA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Woodford  co.,  Illi- 
nois, about  80  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  966. 

METAMORAS,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

META  PA,  md-td'p^.  a town  of  Central  America,  state  and 
20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Guatemala,  near  Lake  Metapa.  Pop.  8000. 

METAURO,  m.Atow/ro,  (anc.  Metaufrus,)  a river  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  in  the  Marches,  after  an  E.N.E.  course  of  50 
miles,  enters  the  Adriatic  9 miles  S.E.  of  Pesaro. 

METAXATA,  mA-tix-d^t^,  a village  of  the  island  of  Cepha- 
lonia,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Argostoli. 

MET'CALF  STA/TION,  a village  of  xMiddlesex  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Milford  Branch  Railroad,  about  25  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

METCOVICII.  m&t/ko-vik',  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
Herzegovina.  24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mostra.  Pop.  about  500. 

MF/I’EA.  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana,  10  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Logansport. 

METELEN,  mA/teh-len,a  town  of  Prussia.  Westphalia,  23 
miles  N.W.  of  Munster.  Pop.  1400. 

METE  LIN.  See  Mitylexe. 

METELIS.  See  Fooah. 

METEREN,  md'teh-rfiNo/.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Nord,  5 miles  E.N.E.  of  Ilazebrouck.  Pop.  2540. 

METERNICH,  md/ter-uiK',  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
2d  miles  W.  of  Coblentz. 

METE'TECUNK',  a small  river  in  the  E.  part  of  New 
Jersey,  is  formed  by  the  N.  and  S.  branches,  which  rise  in 
Monmouth  county  and  unite  in  Ocean  county ; after  a course 
of  4 miles  it  enters  the  N.  end  of  Barnegat  Bay. 

METETECUNCK,  a post-office  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey. 

METtFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

METTIAMIS,  meh-td'meesL  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Avignon.  Pop.  1020. 

METIPERINGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

METIIGLL,  a small  burgh  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Fife,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  1 d miles  W.  of  Leven.  Pop.  466. 

METTI/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding, 
with  a station  on  the  North  .Midland  Railway,  7^  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Leeds. 

METIPLICK,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

METHODIST  GENERAL  BIBLICAL  INSTITUTE.  See 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

METHONE.  See  Modon. 

METII'UEN,  a thriving  posL village  of  Essex  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 30  miles  N.  by  AY.  of  Boston,  is  situated  near  the 
Merrimack  River,  on  both  sides  of  the  Spicket,  (which  here 
has  a fall  of  36  feet,  affording  excellent  water-power,)  and 
on  the  Manchester  and  Lawrence  Railroad.  It  contains  4 
churches,  1 bank,  a large  woollen-mill,  and  other  factoiaes. 
The  principal  articles  produced  are  cotton  goods,  boots  and 
ehofis,  and  hats.  About  1,000,000  yards  of  twilled  goods  and 
tickings  are  annually  made.  Population  of  the  township, 
2566. 

METHfVEN,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  and  6 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Perth.  Pop.  of  village,  950. 

METHCyOLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

METIHYE,  (m&th-i/,)  LAKE,  a small  lake  of  British  North 
America,  180  miles  S.  of  Lake  Athabasca,  and  having  at  its 
S.  extremity  Fort  Methye.  Another  Lake  Methye  is  350 
miles  S.W. 

METIDJAII  or  METIJA,  mA'tee(j^',  a fertile  plain  in  Al- 
geria, extending  S.  of  the  city  of  Algiers,  between  it  and  the 
Ixesser  Atlas.  Length  from  E.  to  W.,  90  miles. 

METl  LUW ITZ,  md/te-lo’ wits,  a village  of  Austria,  Moravia, 
circle  of  Prerau.  Pop.  1156. 

AIETLILI,  m&t-leedee,  a walled  town  of  Algerian  Sahara, 
M ady  Mezab,  33  miles  S.W.  of  Gardaia. 

MKTO/MEN,  a post-village  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin, 
in  a township  of  its  own  mme,  20  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  has  2 churches  and  2 mills.  Population  of  the 
township,  1611. 

a post-office  of  Accomack  co.,  Virginia. 

METItOP/ULI,  meh-tropto-le,  (anc.  Gmtynia?)  a town  of 
Crete,  near  its  centre,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Candia. 

.METROP'OLIS,  a ruined  city  of  Asia  Minor,  22  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Smyrna. 

METROPOLIS  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Massac  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Ohio  River,  36  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
214  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Springfield.  One  or  2 newspapers  are 
published  here.  Pop.  1098. 

^H'-TS,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co.,  Indiana. 

METTET.  m^Pt^t,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  and  12 
inile.s  S.S.W.  of  Namur.  Pop.  2215. 

METTINGEN,  m^Pting-en,  a village  of  Prussia,  province 
ot  V\  estphaha.  government  of  Minister.  Pop.  1880. 

MET/'iINGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 


METTMANN,  m^tPndnn,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  9?. 
miles  N.E.  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  Dil.ssel.  I'op.  2625. 

MET^TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

METZ,  m^ts,  (Fr.  pron.  m;iss;  anc.  Divodidrum,  aftei 
wards  Meddmiat/rici  and  MctHis  or  a fortified  city 

of  France,  capital  of  the  departmimt  of  Moselle,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  Seille.  and  at  the  head  “f  a 
branch  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg.  170  m.les 
E.  of  Paris.  Metz  is  one  of  the  strongest  .vnd  most  import- 
ant places  in  France;  and  its  esplanade  is  one  of  the  finest 
promenades  in  Europe.  It  has  a citadel  on  the  right  baiiB 
of  the  Moselle,  a Gothic  cathedial.  with  a sjiire  373  feet  high, 
a tribunal  of  commerce,  a national  college,  school  of  engi- 
neering, primary  normal  school,  a botanic  garden,  an  Acudt- 
mie  Universitaire  fur  the  departments  of  Ardennes  and  .Mo- 
selle; an  Arsenal,  one  of  the  largest  in  France,  witn  a cannon, 
foundry,  and  an  armory  containing  about  80.660  stand  ot 
arms;  a military  hospital,  capable  of  receiving  1500  jiatients, 
and  a public  library  of  30.000  volumes.  It  has  impoi  tant 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  cloths,  muslins,  thread,  ma- 
chinery, and  musical  instruments;  and  an  active  trade, 
being  a general  entrepot  for  colonial  and  foreign  merchan- 
dise. Metz,  under  the  Romans,  rose  to  considerable  import- 
ance, being  traversed  by  six  grand  military  roads.  Under 
the  descendants  of  Clovis,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Austrasia;  and,  on  the  decline  of  the  house  of  C harle- 
magne, passed  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who.  in  order 
to  make  it  a barrier  against  France,  strongly  fortified  it, 
and  allowed  it  to  possess  an  almost  republican  freedom.  In 
1552,  it  claimed  the  protectorate  of  France,  and  ceased  to 
be  free.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  iirtiicted  a 
blow  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  Pop.  in  1861,  56,888. 

METUCHEN,  me-tutch^en,  a village  of  Woodbridge  town- 
ship, Middlesex  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road, about  7 miles  N.E.  of  New  Brunswick. 

METZENSIEFEN,  m^Psen-see'fen,  a market- town  of  North 
Hungary,  18  miles  W.  of  Kaschau.  Pop.  5359. 

METZIG,  a village  of  Belgium.  See  Me.ssancy. 

METZINGEN  or  MEZINGEN,  m^t/sing-en,  a town  of  S 
Germany,  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  Neckar,  18  miles  S.E.  of 
Stuttgart.  Pop.  4200. 

METZOVO,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Mezzovo. 

MEU.  muh,  a river  of  France,  joins  the  Yiiaine,  about  3 
miles  above  Pontreau,  after  a course  of  above  50  miles. 

MEUDON,  muh'dANof,  (L.  Meudod)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-Oise.  5 miles  AY.  of  Paris.  Pop.  iq 
1852,  3783.  It  has  a royal  palace  and  park,  and  a station 
on  the  railway  to  A’ersailles. 

MEULAN,  muh'lANO^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Uise,  on  the  Seine,  and  on  the  Paris  and  Rouen 
Railway,  8 miles  AA’.N.AY.  of  Poissy.  Pop.  1890. 

MEULEBEKE,  mb'leh-b.a'keh,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  AYest  F’landers.  10  miles  N.  of  Courtrai.  Pop.  9293. 

MEULEBEECK,  mbfleh-b.MC,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  South  Brabant.  1 mile  N.AA'.  of  Bru.sseks. 

MEUNG  or  MEHUN,  m.'i'uNGf,  (L.  Magdunumd)  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Loiret.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  and  on  the  railway  to  Tours,  11  miles  AY.S.AY.  of 
Orleans.  Pop.  in  1852,  4646. 

MEURIM,  a town  and  river  of  Brazil.  See  Miarim. 

MEURS.  muRs,  or  MORS.  (Mors.)  moRS,  a town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia.  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dusseldorf.  on  the  Eider.  Pop. 
2860.  It  has  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a 
normal  school,  and  a town-hall  in  front  of  which  are  the 
sculptured  lions  found  on  the  site  of  the  Asciburgnm  of 
Tacitus.  Under  the  i’rench,  Meurs  was  the  capita!  of  the 
department  of  Roer. 

MEURSAULT,  muR'so^,  (L.  Mutris  SaVtus,)  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Cctod’Or,  on  the  railway  from  Paris 
to  Lyons,  27  miles  S.S.V/.  of  Dijon.  Pop.  2201. 

MEURTHE,  muRt,  (L.  Murta.)  a river  of  France,  rises  in 
the  A'osges,  S.E.  of  St.  Die,  and  joins  the  Moselle  on  the 
right  at  Frouard,  6 miles  N.  of  Nancy.  Length  70  miles. 

MEURTHE,  a department  in  the  N.E.  of  France,  formed 
of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Lorraine.  Area  2322  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  428,643.  It  is  situated  entirely  in  the 
ba.sin  of  the  Moselle,  and  covered  with  low  offsets  of  the 
Vosges  Mountains;  there  are  extensive  marshes  in  the 
N.E.  Corn  is  rai.sed  more  than  sufficient  for  consumption 
The  minerals  comprise  building  and  lithographic  stones, 
marble,  and  alabaster;  it  has  vast  deposits  of  turf,  and 
an  immense  bank  of  rock-salt,  whence  issue  valuable  salt 
springs.  Capital,  Nancy.  The  department  is  ilivided  into 
the  arrondissements  of  Chateau-Salins,  Luneville,  Sarre- 
bourg,  Toul.  and  Nancy. 

MEUSE,  muz,  (Fr.  pron.  muz;  Dutch  Maas,  mds,  or  Mae,?e, 
mi/seh ; anc.  Moha,)  a river  of  Europe,  rises  in  France,  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Marne,  N.E.  of  Langres.  traverses  the  dejiarb 
ment  of  A’osge.s,  where  it  disappears  underground  near  Razo- 
illes,  and  re-appears.  4 miles  distant,  near  Neufchateau.  In 
France  it  pas.-’es  Commercy,  and  V erdun,  (where  it  becomes 
navigable.)  Mezieres,  Givet;  in  Belgium,  Uinant,  Namur 
Huy,  and  Liege;  in  Holland,  Maestricht  and  Gorcum . 
below  Gorcum  it  separates  into  several  branches,  traversing 
the  Bies  Bosch  and  Holland’s  Diep,  forming  numerous 
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Islands,  and  enters  the  North  Sea  hy  3 principal  mouths, 
Uie  Meuse  on  the  N.,  the  Flakkee  in  the  middle,  and  the 
Grevelingen  on  the  S.  Chief  affluents  on  the  left,  the  Bar, 
Bambre,  and  Dommel ; on  the  right  the  Semoy,  Lesse, 
Ourthe,  Roer,  (Ruhr.)  and  Niers;  the  Waal,  (a  branch  of  the 
Rhine.)  the  Linge,  Leek,  and  the  Lower  Yssel,  another  branch 
of  the  Rhine.  The  Meuse  communicates  with  the  Aisne  by 
the  Canal  of  Ardennes.  Length  of  the  river,  434  miles. 

MEUSE,  a frontier  department  of  France,  in  the  N.E., 
formed  of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Lorraine,  and  bounded 
N.  by  Belgium.  Area  2368  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861, 
305,540.  It  is  traversed  from  S.  to  N.  by  a range  of  low 
hills  called  the  Mountains  of  Argonne,  which  .separate  the 
basins  of  the  Meuse  and  Seine.  Chief  rivers,  the  Meuse, 
Chiers,  Saulx,  Ornain,  Aisne,  and  Aire.  Cattle  and  sheep 
are  extensively  reared.  Capital,  Bar-le-Duc.  The  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Bar-le-I)uc, 
Commercy,  Moutmedy,  and  Verdun. 

MEUSELBACH,  moi/zel-bSk',  a village  of  Central  Ger- 
many, principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  6 miles  S. 
of  Kdnigsee.  Pop.  1350. 

MEUSELWITZ,  moi/zel-tvits',  a market-town  of  Germany, 
duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Gera.  Pop.  1527. 

MEUX,  muh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  6 miles 
N.N.IV.  of  Namur.  Pop.  1238. 

MEVAGII,  mi-v^h',  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of 
Donegal. 

MEV'AGIS/SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

MEWAT.  See  Alvar. 

MEIVE,  mi/%h,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  8 miles  N.W.  of 
Marienwerder,  on  the  Vistula.  Pop.  2650. 

MEW  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Copeland  Islands. 

MEX/BOROUGII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

MEXCOAC,  m§x-ko-dk^  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, about  8 miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  A military 
depot  and  hospital  were  established  here  by  General  Scott, 
in  August,  1847,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Chapultepec. 

MEX'ICO,  THE  EMPIRE  OF,  (Sp.  Mexico,  Megico,  or 
Mejico,  mSh'ne-ko;  Fr.  Mcxiqve,  mSx'-eek';  It.  Mesicn, 
mi'se-ko,)  formerly  called  NEW  SPAIN,  a country  of  great 
extent,  in  the  southern  part  of  North  America,  extend- 
ing from  lat.  15°  58'  to  33°  5'  N.,  and  from  Cape  Catoche, 
in  Yucatan,  Ion.  86°  43'to  Ion.  117°  5'  W.  IVhere  not  confined 
by  the  sea,  it  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Guatemala,  and  on  the  N. 
and  N.E.  by  the  United  States,  from  which  it  is  partly  sepa- 
rated by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  The  general  contour  of 
the  country  is  very  irregular.  The  distance  between  the  two 
opposite  extremities,  viz.,  the  point  of  junction  with  the 
United  States,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  Cape  Catoche,  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  is  about  1925  miles.  The  greatest  length, 
between  the  same  point  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  most  south- 
eastern in  the  boundary  on  the  .«ide  of  Guatemala,  is  about 
1750  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  is  between  the  most 
eastern  and  western  parts  in  the  United  States  bound- 
ary, where  the  distance  from  the  Gulf  shore  to  the  Pa- 
cific does  not  vary  much  from  1500  miles.  The  greatest 
breadth  measured  on  a parallel  of  latitude  is  about  960  miles. 
Measured  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  which  intersects  Mexico 
centrally,  the  distance  across  is  590  miles;  and  further  S., 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  where  the  country  is  the 
narrowest,  the  opposite  shores  approach  each  other  to  with- 
in about  130  miles.  In  the  above  estimates  of  breadth,  ex- 
cept the  last,  is  included  the  peninsula  of  California,  extend- 
ing into  the  Pacific  about  700  miles,  with  a breadth  varying 
from  30  to  150  miles,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
the  Gulf  of  California,  about  100  miles  wide. 

Mountains. — Mexico  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  enormous 
ridge,  raised  by  volcanic  force,  between  two  oceans,  and  rami- 
fying into  several  chains  as  the  continent  becomes  wider.  This 
ridge,which  forms  a continuation  of  the  Andes  of  South  Ame- 
rica, is,  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  its  dimensions  ai’e 
least,  a mass  of  granite,  varying  from  150  to  900  feet  in  ab.so- 
lute  elevation.  It  leans  W.  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
sending  off,  in  Guatemala,  a branch  N.E.  through  the  penin- 
sula of  Yucatan.  On  entering  Mexico,  the  ridge  strikes 
N.IV.,  and  acquires  a greater  breadth,  so  that  the  state  of 
Oujaca  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  summit  of  a single  ridge, 
150  miles  wide,  falling  ra|ndly  on  one  side  to  the  Shan'S  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  descending,  by  a succession  of  ter- 
races, on  the  other  side,  to  Tabasco  and  Vera  Cruz ; to  this 
succeeds  the  great  Mexican  table-land,  beginning  with  the 
elevated  plains  of  Puebla,  Mexico,  Queretaro,  and  Michoa- 
can,  which  have  an  absolute  height  of  from  6000  to  8500  feet, 
a chain  of  volcanic  cones  and  snowy  peaks  rising,  at  wide 
Intervals,  far  above  them.  Between  the  18th  and  21st  par- 
allels, the  Mexican  chain  runs  \.  and  S.  Beyond  tin;  latter 
limit  it  turns  N.W..  and.  under  the  name  of  Sierra  Madre,  or 
Tepe  Suenne.  extends  through  the  states  of  Queretaro  and 
Guanajuato,  where  unusually  rich  silver-mines  abound.  N. 
of  Guanajuato,  it  divides  into  three  branches,  of  which  the 
middle  one  or  central  cliain  continues  to  the  N.W.  as  far  as 
the  30th  parallel,  beyond  which  it  bends  N.  till,  under  the 
name  of  Sierra  Verde,  it  joins  the  Pocky  Mountains,  in  lat. 
45°  N.  The  E.  branch  extends  through  the  state  of  San 
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Luis  Potosi,  gradually  sinking  till,  in  lat.  26°,  it  disappears 
on  the  border  of  the  plain  Avatered  by  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte.  The  W.  branch  spreads  over  Guadalajara,  declines 
N.  of  the  mines  of  Bolahos,  and,  rising  again  in  the  states 
of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  forms,  in  the  latter,  the  mountains 
of  Pimeria  Alta,. which  are  celebrated  for  their  gold-mines. 

Starting  from  Tehuantepec,  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  lat.  16°  20'  N.,  we  soon  reach  the  plain  of  Oajaca,  at 
a height  of  5500  feet,  and  thence  a wheel  carriage  can  roll 
without  difficulty  to  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  (lat.  36°  12'  N.,) 
a distance  of  above  1400  miles.  Though  some  parts  of  this 
route  might  fall  below  the  level  of  2000  fhet,  and  others  nearly 
reach  an  elevation  of  8000  feet,  yet  the  .slopes  are  so  gradual 
as  to  offer  no  serious  impediment  to  the  construction  of  an 
easy  road;  this  facility,  however,  pertains  wholly  to  the  in- 
ternal communications;  the  descent  from  the  Mexican  table- 
lands to  the  sea,  on  both  sides,  is  everywhere  rugged  and 
abrupt,  presenting  such  difficulties  in  the  Avay  of  carrying 
goods,  as  will  probably  always  cut  off  the  internal  and  most 
productive  provinces  of  Mexico  from  a fair  participation  in 
the  commerce  of  the  globe.  In  going  from  the  city  of  Mexico, 
(7400  feet,)  to  Acapulco,  on  the  South  Sea.  the  road  attains 
a height  of  8600  feet  before  the  rapid  descent  commences ; 
the  great  roads  between  the  capital  and  Vera  Cruz  cross  the 
mountains  at  a height  of  10,500  feet. 

Summits. — The  loftiest  of  the  snowy  summits  and  vol- 
canic cones,  scattered  along  the  Mexican  highland,  lie 
within  the  narroAV  zone  comprised  between  lat.  18°  29'  and 
19°  12'  N.  They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and,  in  .seA’eral 
of  them,  the  subterranean  fires  still  continue  raging.  As- 
cending W.  from  the  shore  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  a iiltle  S. 
of  Vera  Cruz,  we  first  meet,  12  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat. 
18°  24'  N.,  the  still  active  volcano  of  Tuxtla,  (5118  feet,)  the 
highest  point  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Martin;  further  N,,  (lat. 
19°  2',)  the  peak  of  Orizaba  or  Citlaltepetl,  (Star-mountain,) 
17,380  feet,  its  flanks  covered  Avith  rich  woods;  anterior  to 
the  close  of  the  16th  century  it  became  extinct;  a few 
miles  further  N.,  (lat.  19°  28',)  is  the  Cofre  de  Perote  or  Nau- 
campatepetl,  (rectangular  or  cubic  mountain,)  13,416  feet. 
S.W.  of  these,  on  the  confines  of  Puebla,  lat.  18°  35'  N.,  is 
the  still  active  volcano  of  Popocatepetl,  (Smoking-mountain,) 
17.720  feet;  while,  35  miles  further  N.,  stands  Iztaccihuatl, 
(the  White  Lady,)  15,705  feet  high.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  been  extinguished  at  an  early  period,  and,  since  the 
17th  century,  Popocatepetl  has  had  no  violent  eruption 
though  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes  are  occ;isionally  throAvn 
out  from  its  enormous  crater.  About  50  miles  W.  of  the 
White  Lady,  the  I’ico  del  Frayle.  the  highest  point  of  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca — another  extinct  volcano — attains  the 
height  of  15,250  feet.  About  120  miles  W.  of  this  moun- 
tain. stands  Jorullo,  which  rose,  on  the  night  of  September 
28,  1759,  from  the  level  plain  to  the  height  of  4149  feet. 
Of  all  the  summits  here  named,  only  three,  Popocatepetl, 
Citlaltepetl,  and  the  Iztiiccihuatl.  ri.se  above  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  Avhich,  between  lat.  19°  and  20°  N.,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet,  though  varying 
much  Avith  local  circumstances.  The  Nevado  de  Toluca 
reaches  that  limit,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  rise  above  it. 

Geology  and  Mines. — In  Oajaca.  granite  everyAvhere  breaks 
through  the  superincumbent  rocks,  and  forms  the  highest 
summits  of  the  mountains.  Gneiss,  mica-sl:ite.  and  syenite 
extend  down  from  the  central  ridge  to  the  sea  on  both  sides. 
In  all  these  rocks  are  found  auriferous  A'eins.  On  the  bor- 
ders of  Guatemala,  the  prevalent  rocks  are  porphyry,  of 
many  varieties;  clay-slate,  and  limestone,  all  unbroken  by 
granite.  The  first  of  these  contains  veins  of  .silver,  lead, 
and  copper.  In  Puebla,  all  the  primitive  rocks  are  covered 
by  enormous  masses  of  calcareous  tuff.  Further  N.,  gra- 
nite seems  to  form  everyAvhere  the  foundation  of  the  rocky 
system ; while  the  table-land  is  a superstructure  of  porphy- 
ries, Avhich  contain,  (Avhere  they  do  not  incline  to  trachyte,) 
those  rich  deposits  of  the  precious  metals  for  Avhii  h Mexico 
has  long  been  so  famous.  Old  sandstone,  limestone,  clay- 
slate,  syenite,  serpentine,  amygdaloid,  dolerite,  and  basaltic 
lav.as,  accompany  tbe  predominating  rocks.  The  coal 
formations  are  Avanting.  but  deposits  of  rock-.-alt  may  pos- 
sibly be  found  in  Oajaca,  Avhere  salt-springs  issue  from  gyp- 
seous strata,  near  8an  .luan  de  los  Cues. 

Coasts  and  Harbors. — The  opposite  shores  of  .Mexico  differ 
Avidely  in  physical  conformation.  The  great  current  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  sweeps  roinid  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  an  I 
through  the  Gxilf  of  Mexico,  causing  a continual  increase  cf 
sandbanks,  extension  of  the  beach,  and  barring  of  the  river 
mouths.  On  the  whole  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico,  from 
Cape  Catoche,  in  Yucatan,  to  Texas,  there  is  no  bay  of  any 
importance;  no  gooil  harbor,  i-a.sy  of  access,  nor  scarcely 
any  sheltered  anchorage.  BetAveen  Y'ucatan  and  Tab.tsco, 
lies  Lake  Terminos,  (Laguna  de  Terminos.)  45  miles  long 
and  30  wide,  connected  Avith  the  sea  by  tAvo  channel®,  tlve 
deepe.st  having  but  tAVO  fathoms.  Could  this  cininnel 
be  deepened,  the  lagoon  might  become  a very  important 
harbor.  Further  \Y.  on  the  coast  of  Tabasco,  the  Laguna 
de  Santa  Ana.  though  deep  aa  ithin.  is  quite  inacce.isible  by 
shipping,  OAving  to  the  shoal  and  narrow  passage  h.'adiiu’  to 
it.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  lagoons  O'  Madefo,  Tami 
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fihua.  aud  Tampico;  beyond  the  last-named  place  N.,  ex- 
tends.' '1  long  succession  of  sandbanks,  fronting  the  shore, 
and  exlHlsiting,  in  its  earlier  stages,  the  process  of  forming 
lagoons.  Here,  on  the  coast  of  Tamaulipas,  we  tind  the 
Laguna  de  Morales,  de  Madre,  de  S-antander,  aud  a few 
others,  all  difficult  of  approach,  and  rapidly  tilling  up  with 
sand.  \Vhe.u  we  turn  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Paci- 
fic side,  the  scene  changes.  On  the  W.  coasts  of  Mexico, 
from  Acapulco,  in  lat.  16°  5(y  N.,  the  harbor  of  which  is 
nearly  landlocked,  and  sufficiently  deep  and  capacious  to 
accommodate  a hundred  ships  of  the  line,  to  Guaymas,  ex- 
tends a series  of  fine  harbors,  capable  of  sheltering  the 
largest  vessels.  In  lat.  21°  32'  N.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago,  is  the  noble  harbor  of  San  Bias,  which, 
in  its  natural  advantages,  resembles  that  of  Acapulco; 
aud  in  lat.  23°  15'  N.,  is  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan,  in  which 
now  centres  the  trade  with  China  and  the  East  Indies.  'This 
port  is  difficult  of  access,  aud  inferior  in  most  respects  to 
the  harbor  of  Guaymas,  in  lat.  27°  40'  N.  The  E.  shore  of 
the  California  peninsula  oilers  many  bays  aud  small  havens. 
Its  W.  side,  towards  the  ocean,  is  less  indented. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — Mexico  is,  in  general,  but  sparingly 
watered,  aud  labors  under  the  almost  total  want  of  naviga- 
ble rivers  reaching  the  interior.  Within  the  tropic,  the 
country  is  narrow,  and  the  streams,  descending  from  the 
elevated  interior  to  the  seas  on  both  sides,  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  rapid  torrents,  dry  at  one  season  and  overflowing  at 
another.  The  longest,  and  probably  the  greatest,  in  all  re- 
spects, of  the  Mexican  rivers,  is  the  Kio-Graude-del-Norte, 
called  also  Rio-Bravo-del-Morte,  which  now  marks  a portion 
of  the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
The  Rio  die  Tampico,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Panuco 
with  the  Tula  or  Montezuma,  flows  N.E.  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, clo.se  to  Tampico  of  Tamaulipas,  taking  the  name  of  this 
city ; total  course,  about  200  miles.  Small  vessels  may  ascend 
the  Panuco  40  miles.  The  San  Juan  rises  in  the  metallifer- 
ous mountains  of  Oajaca,  flows  S.  and  E.,  forms  the  great 
lagoons  of  Tequiapa  and  Embarcadero,  and  at  length  reaches 
the  sea  through  the  Laguna  del  Madero ; it  is  navigable, 
for  ships  of  moderate  burden,  24  miles  above  its  mouth. 
The  Rio  de  lluas.acualco  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Tarifa, 
lat.  17°  N.,  flows  W.  between  the  states  of  Oajaca,  'Tabasco, 
and  Vera  Cruz ; then  winding  round  to  the  N.  and  E.,  falls 
into  the  gulf,  in  lat.  18°  8'  27^'  N.  This  river  has  attracted 
much  attention,  because  it  has  been  suppo.sed  that  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  seas,  (the  Mexican  Gulf  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.)  might  be  effected  by  joining  the  Iluasa- 
cualco  and  the  Chicapa  or  Chimalapa,  which  latter  rises  about 
14  miles  from  the  sources  of  the  former,  and  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Tehuantepec.  (See  Tehuaint£Pec.)  The  rivers  flowing 
into  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  are,  towards  the  S.,  all  rapid,  and 
important  only  as  they  water  coasts  more  or  less  populous. 
The  Rio  Balsas  or  Zacatula  descends  from  the  state  of  Mexico, 
and,  after  collecting  several  large  streams,  reaches  the  ocean 
with  a broad  and  deep  channel,  navigable  for  boats  a good 
way  up,  aud  forms  at  its  mouth  the  little  harbor  of  Zacatula. 
The  first  great  river  which  we  meet  with  going  N.,  on  this 
side,  is  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago  or  Rio  Tolotlan,  dis- 
charging the  waters  of  Lake  Chapala,  the  second  in  magni- 
tude of  the  Mexican  rivers.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Laja  and  Lerma,  near  Salamanca,  in  Guanajuato, 
and  after  a very  winding  course  of  COO  or  700  miles,  enters 
the  Pacific  near  San  Bias,  (lat.  21°  32'  N.,)  by  several  mouths. 
This  river  has  many  rapids,  and  is,  in  the  rainy  sea.son,  an 
impetuous  torrent;  but  during  the  dry  is  fordable  24  miles 
From  the  .sea.  The  river  Gila,  forming  part  of  the  bound- 
ary between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  is  3 miles  wide 
at  its  junction  with  the  Colorado,  and  navigable  for  large 
vessels.  Mexico  has  numerous  other  rivers  entering  both 
the  E.  and  W.  coasts,  but  few  of  them,  however,  are -of  any 
commercial  importance. 

The  lakes  and  lagoons  of  Mexico  are  very  numerous,  but 
comparatively  unimportant.  The  largest  of  them  is  Lake 
Chajiala  in  Jalisco,  covering  an  area  of  1500  square  miles. 
The  states  in  which  lakes  chiefly  occur  are  Chihuahua,  San 
Luis  botosi.  Mexico,  and  Michoacan. 

Climate. — .Mexi(!0  has  a configuration  of  surface,  which  is 
eminently  calculated  to  exhibit  great  diversities  of  climate 
within  a narrow  compas.s.  It  is  known  that  an  absolute 
elevation  of  3000  feet  produces  on  the  climate  an  effect  equal 
to  that  resulting  from  an  increase  of  10°  of  latitude.  How 
various,  therefore,  must  be  the  climate  of  a country,  the 
extensive  and  cultivated  plains  of  which  rise  frequently  far 
above  that  elevation.  The  principal  high  plains,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  city  of  .Mexico,  are  the  valleys  of  Tolfica,  8600  feet ; 
of  Tenochtillan,  7400  feet;  of  Actopan,  6450  feet ; and  the  val- 
ley of  Istla,  3200  feet  above  sea-level.  'Thus  we  find  at  once, 
close  by  the  capital,  differences  of  climate  arising  from  ele- 
vation, which,  at  a common  level,  could  have  been  produced 
only  by  an  intervening  meridional  aistance  of  1200  miles. 
The  valley  of  Istla  produces  the  sugar-cane;  Actopan  yields 
coltoti ; 'Tenochtitlan  is  rich  in  wheat  and  other  European 
grains;  'ToKica  in  the  Agave,  from  which  is  made  the  popu- 
lar beverage  of  the  country;  the  four  ditferent  climates 
being  thus  distinctly  and  conspicuously  marked.  Hence  it 
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is,  that  Mexico,  being,  to  a great  extent,  a table  land,  ihret. 
fifths  of  its  area  lying  within  the  tropic,  has  not  a tropical, 
but  a tcmpei-ate  climate.  'The  mean  temperature  of  the 
Mexican  coasts,  between  the  15th  and  20th  parallels,  is  76° 
Fahrenheit,  while  the  elevated  plains,  within  the  same  limita 
have  but  64°.  'The  Mexicans  divide  their  country,  with  re 
spect  to  climate,  into  'Tierras  Calientes.  (hot  lands.)  v/hich 
rarely  exceed  900  feet  in  elevation ; 'Tierras  'Tenqiladas, 
(temperate,)  ranging  between  4000  and  5000  feet;  and  Tier- 
ras Frias,  (cold,)  above  7000  feet.  'The  coasts,  particularly 
those  of  the  gulf,  are  insufferably  hot,  humid,  and  dread- 
fully unhealthy.  On  the  Facific  the  climate  is  hardly  less 
noxious.  Here  the  rank  vegetation  reaches  down  to  the 
sea-side;  and,  in  the  shallow  water,  mangroves  and  mollu.scs 
decompose  and  spread  pestilence.  'The  plains  of  the  inte- 
rior, from  3500  to  4500  feet  high,  where  the  evergieen  oak 
predominates,  enjoy  a delicious  climate,  perfectly  healthy, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  favorable  to  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Higher  up,  the  air,  more  rarified,  is  al.so  drier,  and  trees  of 
vigorous  growth  disappear  with  unexpected  rapidity. 
Hence  a large  proportion  of  the  elevated  plains  of  Mexico 
present  a most  dreary  and  inhospitable  aspect — dry.  barren, 
and  desolate.  'The  rains  begin,  on  the  E.  coast,  about  the 
first  week  in  May,  and.  advancing  with  the  trade-wind,  rettch 
the  capital  about  three  weeks  later;  they  cease  in  October, 
when  the  dry  season  commences.  'The  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  annually  in  Vera  Cruz,  is,  on  an  average  of  nine 
years,  (1822-18-30,)  185  inches;  but  it  is  extremely  irregu- 
lar, and  was,  in  1826,  only  64  inche.s  Earthquakes  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  particularly  in  Oajaca,  along  the  S. 
coast,  and  near  the  capital;  but  they  are  generally  slight, 
aud  do  little  damage.  The  most  remarkable  volcanic  phe- 
nomema  recorded  in  Mexico  in  modern  times,  are  the  rise 
of  Jorullo,  in  1759,  and  the  eruptions  of  Tuxtla,  (the  high- 
est point  of  the  mountains  of  San  JIartin,  S.  of  Vera  Cruz,) 
which  commenced  in  March  1793,  and  continued  for  three 
years.  The  S.W.  shores  of  Mexico  are  visited  at  times  by 
hurricanes  of  indescribable  fury. 

Zoology. — 'The  wild  animals  of  Mexico  are  extremely  nu- 
merous. The  bison,  or  American  buffalo,  {Bos  Bonassm,) 
in  Mexico  called  also  Cibolo,  comes  in  midwinter,  in  im- 
mense herds,  from  the  forests  of  the  north-west.  'The  grisly 
bear,  the  most  formidable  of  its  kind,  inhabits  the  moun- 
tains in  the  north  provinces.  In  solitary  thickets,  near 
lakes  and  rivers,  lives  the  tapir,  (called  abso  by  the  Spa- 
niards Anta  or  Danta,)  which  is  the  largest  indigenous 
quadruped  after  the  bonassus.  Among  the  feline  animals 
are  the  jaguar,  the  cougar  or  puma,  the  ocelot,  jaguarundi; 
and  tiger-cat.  The  tagnicati  and  javali  are  singular  species 
of  wild  swine,  the  latter  a deadly  enemy  of  the  jaguar.  The 
Mexican  forests  swarm  with  porcupines,  antoaters.  gluttons, 
sloths,  weasels,  and  polecats,  in  great  variety  ; armadillos, 
cavies,  and  monkeys.  Among  the  swimmers  we  find  the 
manati  or  sea-cow,  (chiefly  in  the  lagoons  of  the  E.  coast,) 
the  flesh  of  which  is  thought  a delicacy.  The  \V.  coasts  are 
frequented  by  whales  and  seals  of  the  most  valuable  kinds. 
The  feathered  tribes  of  Mexico  are  countless;  one,  the  ca- 
landra,  is  said  to  have  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  In  the 
rivers  we  find  the  Mexican  crocodile,  {C.  Rhomhifer,)  besi'des 
some  alligators,  as  the  cayman,  {C.  palpehrosus.)  \Ve  must 
hasten  by  the  lizards  and  the  reptiles  also,  simply  mention- 
ing the  rattle-snake  and  two  species  of  boa.  A species  of 
murex,  yielding  a fine  purple  dye,  is  found  on  both  coasts, 
but  chiefly  on  the  W.  'The  pearl  fishery,  once  so  profitable 
on  the  coast  of  Old  California,  seems  now  incapable  of 
revival. 

DomesticatM  Animals. — The  ancient  Mexicans  never  at- 
tempted to  subject  to  economical  purposes  the  wild  animals 
around  them.  'They  knew  nothing  of  the  llama;  and  from 
the  bison,  the  wild  sheep  and  goat,  they  derived  little  or  no 
advantage.  The  savage  Camanches  have  always  employed 
large  dogs  to  carry  their  tents  and  draw  their  baggage,  while 
the  Mexicans  kept  only  the  small  dumb  dog,  ('Techichi.) 
which  they  fattened  for  the  table.  But  at  the  pre.sent  day, 
Mexico  is  abundantly  stocked  with  domesticated  animals, 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  Horned  cattle  and  horses 
have  indeed  grown  wild  in  many  parts,  and  now  occupy,  in 
immense  herds  and  droves,  the  great  plains  of  the  interior. 
'The  chief  cattle  farms  .are  in  the  inner  states — Jalisco,  Du- 
rango, Chihuahua,  &c.,  whei'e  herds  of  30,000  or  40.000  are 
not  uncommon.  The  grazier  derives  all  his  gains  from  the 
flesh,  fat,  and  hides  of  his  cattle.  'The  milk  and  butter, 
(the  latter  rarely  made,  and  of  inferior  quality,)  are  here 
of  little  value.  The  sheep  farms  are  mostly  in  the  N.  parts 
of  Mexico,  and  though  often  on  a great  scale,  are  in  their 
husbandry  very  primitive  and  rude ; the  wool  is  coarse,  and 
little  care  is  bestowed  on  the  sheep.  Horses  are  very  nu- 
merous in  Mexico,  and  the  N.  frontiers  are  frequented  by 
immense  droves,  in  a perfectly  wild  state.  Mules  are  .also 
numerous;  100.000  of  them  are  said  to  be  constantly  em- 
ployed by  carriers  and  in  the  mines. 

Vegetation. — Mexico  possesses  a variety  and  abundance  of 
vegetable  productions,  known  to  hardly  .any  other  portion 
of  the  earth.  'The  forests  near  the  coasts  display  the  grand- 
est forms  of  tronical  vesretation.  There  may  be  seen  the 
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Agamic  mahogany,  the  Brazil-wood,  the  Campeachy-wood, 
American  ebony,  yellow  and  iron  wood,  intermingled  with 
the  elegant  giant-fern.«  and  palms  without  number.  Then, 
as  we  ascend,  we  meet  with  magnificent  magnolias,  caroli- 
neas,  plumierias,  and  oleanders.  N'arieties  of  hybiscus, 
begonia,  lobelia,  bauhinia,  <fec.,  cover  wide  tracts.  At  the 
absolute  height  of  3000  feet,  the  Mexican  oaks  begin  to  pre- 
dominate in  the  woods,  as.sociated  with  euphorbias  and 
acacias.  The  oak  disappears  gcTierally  at  the  height  of 
10.000  feet,  while  the  pine  species  extend  between  the  eleva- 
tions of  (iOOO  feet  and  12,500  feet.  Within  the.se  limits,  also, 
grow  the  various  species  of  agave,  the  arbutus,  dahlia,  and 
geranium.  Plants  of  the  cactus  family  are  widely  diffused, 
groups  of  them  occurring  on  .sandy  tracts  near  the  sea-side, 
while  they  frequently  glow  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet; 
but  their  favorite  region  lies  between  the  limits  of  3000  feet 
and  5500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  best  cultivated  districts  of 
IMexicoare  tho.se  which  are  .situated  near  .some  of  the  richest 
mines  in  the  plains,  extending  tl-oin  Zelaya  and  Salamanca, 
to  Silao,  Guanajuato,  and  \ illa  de  Leon,  in  the  wildest  and 
dreariest  spots  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  opening  of  mines  has 
never  failed  to  call  tillage  into  existence.  On  many  parts 
of  the  table-land,  agriculture  is  much  checked  by  the  scar- 
city of  water,  to  remedy  which,  reservoirs  and  canals  of 
irrigation  have  been  constructed  at  great  expense.  Of  the 
articles  of  food  cultivated  by  the  Mexicans,  the  most  im- 
portant is  maize,  the  return  of  which  varies  from  50  to  130 
fold.  The  districts  most  distinguished  by  the  culture  of 
this  grain,  are  the  S.  and  E.  parts  of  the  state  of  Mexico, 
the  states  of  Puebla,  Queretaro,  and  Oajaca,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Aguas  Calientes.  in  Zacatecas.  Wheat  and  bar- 
ley are  cultivated  most  successfully  at  an  elevation  of  7*^000 
feet.  The  former  yields  from  20  to  60  fold.  The  produc- 
tions above  mentioned  belong  to  the  table-Land  of  Mexico; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Tierras  Calientas,  and  the  sea-coasts, 
look  for  their  chief  and  ordinary  food  to  the  banana  or 
pisang,  {Mum  Paradisiaoa.)  called  by  the  Spaniards  Platano, 
and  which  is  to  them  what  the  maize  is  to  the  people  of  the 
highland.  To  the  same  region  belongs  the  manioc,  called 
also  yuca,  producing  cassava  or  mandioc  flour,  and  tapioca. 
Another  important  object  of  cultivation,  which  occupies 
extensive  tracts  on  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  is  Spanish 
pepper,  (capsicum,  in  Aztec,  chili,)  which  is  consumed  by 
the  inhabitants  in  enormous  quantities.  Among  the  culti- 
vated plants  of  Mexico  there  is  none  more  important  or  cha- 
racteristic than  the  maguey,  (Affavc  Ame7-icana,)  from  the 
sap  of  which  is  prepared  the  favorite  drink  of  all  classes, 
the  pulque  of  the  Spaniards,  the  octli  of  the  Aztecs.  The 
filaments  of  the  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  serve  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  hemp,  while  their  outer  cuticle  is  the  material 
formerly  used  as  paper  by  the  Aztecs.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  vine  is  to  he  considered  as  a native  Mexican 
plant,  but  at  all  events,  it  is  now  found  wild  in  all  the 
woods.  Wines  little  inferior  to  those  of  .Teres,  (shei-ry,)  and 
Val  de  Pefias,  are  now  made  at  Parras  and  Tehuacan;  but 
this  branch  of  culture  and  industry  is  still  only  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  .Spanish  government  always  protected  the  mo- 
nopoly of  wine-growers,  by  prohibiting  the  culture  of  the 
vine  in  its  American  possessions,  and  an  order  to  extirpate 
the  vineyards  in  Mexico  was  issued  in  1802.  The  olive,  too, 
was  another  useful  plant,  the  culture  of  which  w'as  forbi/T- 
den  by  the  tyrannic.al  monopoly  of  Spain;  since  the  revolu 
tion  it  has  received  considerable  attention.  The  oil  made 
is  equal  to  the  best  imported  from  France  and  Italy,  and 
already  nearly  suffices  for  the  home  consumption. 

Sugar  was  exported  from  Mexico  in  large  quantities 
under  the  Spanish  government;  at  the  present  day.  the 
amount  of  it  produced  hardly  suffices  for  home  consumption. 
Still  a very  great  extent  of  Mexican  territory  is  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  sugar-c.ane;  and,  from  the  genial  charac- 
ter of  the  .soil,  a plantation  in  Vera  Cruz  yields  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  one  in  Cuba.  The  consumption  of  coffee  by  the 
Mexicans  themselves  is  small,  and  the  exportation  not  great, 
but  is  rapid!}'  iricre.asing.  Though  it  was  from  ^lexico  that 
Europe  first  learned  the  use  of  chocolate,  (chocolatl,  the 
Aztec  name  of  the  cocoa-nut,)  yet  the  culture  of  the  cocoa 
tree  has  there  declined  to  such  a degree,  that  an  importa- 
tion from  Caracas  and  Guatemala  is  reciuired  at  present  to 
satisfy  the  internal  demand.  Vanilla,  (properly  Vaynilla. 
a small  pod  or  husk,)  wTiich  also  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  chocolate,  is  another  ^Mexican  product.  Tobacco, 
from  being  the  object  of  a government  monopoly  till  1833, 
is  high  in  price  and  inferior  in  qun'ity.  All  the  inhabitants, 
male  and  female,  smoke,  and  the  consumption  of  it  in  the 
country  is  enormous.  Cotton  was  cultivated  extensively 
in  IMexico,  before  the  arrival  of  the  .Spaniards,  and  may 
again  be  expected  to  become  an  important  article  of  culture 
in  a country  w'here  the  cotton  plant  is  not  an  annual,  as  in 
the  United  States,  but  continues  productive  for  several 
years.  The  cochineal  insect,  so  valuable  for  its  dye,  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  Mexico.  In  ancient  times  this  branch  of 
industry  was  pro.secuted  with  much  more  zeal  than  at  the 
pie.«ent  day,  the  heavy  imposts  laid  on  it  by  the  Spaniards 
having  disgusted  the  Indians,  by  whom  alone  its  constant 
uut  easy  lalxirs  are  carried  on.  Mexico  has  several  worms 
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which  produce  a kind  of  silk ; but  soon  after  the  conq  uesL 
the  true  silkworm  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
large  plantations  were  made  of  the  white  or  Chinese  mul- 
berry. The  silk  trade  had  grown  to  considerable  imporh 
ance  in  the  18th  century,  when  the  Indians,  irritated  by 
the  exactions  to  which  it  exposed  them,  con.spired  to  extir- 
pate it,  and  destroyed  at  once,  to  a great  extent,  the  mul- 
berry trees.  Since  the  revolution,  pains  have  been  taken, 
particularly  in  Oajaca,  to  restore  this  branch  of  industry. 

Aiiniug  and  Coinage. — Some  of  the  Mexican  mines,  once 
celebrated,  as  those  of  La  Puebla,  are  now  quite  exhaust- 
ed ; others,  as  Bolahos,  hardly  repay  the  cost  of  working 
them.  The  chief  mining  districts  of  the  present  day 
are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  as  follows:  Gua- 
najuato, .San  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas.  Durango,  Chihua- 
hua. Sombrerete,  (in  Zacatecas.)  Tasco,  (Mexico,)  Oajaca, 
Real  del  Monte,  (Mexico,)  and  Hostotipaquillo,  (Jali.sco.) 
According  to  authentic  records,  the  produce  of  the  Mexican 
mines,  (gold  and  silver,)  coined  from  1C90  to  1803,  ex- 
ceeded $1,334,800,000.  In  1804  and  1805,  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  exceeded  $24,200,000;  but  the  distress 
of  the  mother  country  began,  at  this  period,  to  press  on 
the  colony,  and  the  activity  of  the  mines  abated.  Then 
came  the  civil  wars  of  the  revolution;  the  proprietors  of 
the  mines,  mostly  old  Spaniards,  w'ere  obliged  to  quit  the 
country;  the  mines,  abandoned,  .soon  went  to  ruin — some 
falling  in,  others  filling  with  water ; while  the  capital  which 
might  have  restored  them  was  spent  in  civil  war.  On  the 
restoration  of  order,  in  1825,  the  Mexican  government  held 
out  inducements  to  foreign  capitalists  to  reopen  the  mires, 
and  several  companies  were  accordingly  formed  for  that 
purpose. 

The  silver  coined  in  Mexico,  from  1535  to  1845,  inclu- 
sive, amounted  to $2,465,275,954 

The  gold  coined  in  Mexico  from  15:15  to  1845,  inclusive, 

amounted  to 126,989,021 

Copper,  from  1811  to  1844,  inclusive 5,566,876 

General  coinage  from  1845  to  1849,  inclusive  ....  70,000,000 

Total  coinage  in  314  years $2,667,828,851 

Or  nearly  $8,500,000  annually. 

According  to  an  official  report,  of  February,  1850,  the  coin- 
age for  the  year  at  all  the  mints  in  Mexico,  exclusive  of 
llermossillo,  amounted  to  $1,351,416  in  gold,  and  .$27,003,989 
in  silver ; total,  $28,355,405.  The  increase  in  the  produce 
of  the  Mexican  mines  for  several  years  past,  has  been  about 
$5,000,000  annually.  About  the  year  1850.  a new'  impetus 
was  given  to  mining  operations,  by  the  discovery,  in  the 
state  of  Sonora,  near  Pitic,  of  quicksilver  mines,  .so  rich  as 
to  be  named  New  Almaden,  after  the  famous  quicksilver 
mines  of  Almaden,  in  Spain.  But,  since  the  period  referred 
to,  the  emigration  of  miners  to  California  has  serioMsly  in- 
terfered with  mining  industry. 

Manufactures. — The  chief  manufactures  are  sugar  and 
rum,  aioes,  wine,  and  brandy,  earthen  and  stone  ware, 
glass,  paper,  and  the  thread  and  tissues  of  cotton,  wool,  , 
and  silk.  Sugar  and  rum  are  made  in  numerous  districts, 
but  more  especially  in  the  states  of  Vera  Cruz,  Taha.sco, 
Yucatan,  Mexico,  Guerrero,  Michoacan,  and  Guadalajara; 
the  preparation  of  olive  oil  employs  about  50  mills  in  the 
capital,  in  addition  to  those  in  Tacubaya,  Toluca,  Guana- 
juato. and  Puebla;  wine  and  brandy  are  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  only  in  Guanajuato,  Cohahuila,  Lower 
California,  Sonora,  and  Chibnahua.  more  especially  in  the 
last;  the  largest  and  best  potteries  are  in  Mexico,  Guana- 
juato. and  Guadalajara;  four  glass  .vorks  exist  in  the  city, 
and  others  in  the  state  of  Mexico,  and  in  that  of  Puebla; 
paper,  both  of  coarser  quality,  and  also  not  inferior  to  the 
writing  paper  of  other  countries,  employs  a number  of  mills 
in  the  states  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Jalisco ; but  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  linen  r.ags,  it  is  usually  made  of  cotton,  or  the 
fibrons  part  of  the  aloe;  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  coG 
ton,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  hand-looms  throughout 
the  country,  employs  in  the  Federal  District,  and  the  states 
of  Cohahuila,  Durango,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  Puebla.  Queretaro, 
and  Vera  Cruz,  62  factories,  driven  by  machinery;  the 
principal  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  in  the  Fede- 
ral District,  the  states  of  .Mexico,  Queretaro,  Zacatecas,  and 
the  territory  of  Tlaxcala.  Silk.  si>un  chioffy  by  the  hand, 
but  partly  "also  by  a m.achine  driven  by  hoivses.  employt 
numerous" persons  in  the  states  of  Puebla  and  Guadalajara, 
but  more  e.specially  in  the  capital,  where  the  quantity  an- 
nually spun  exceeds  40.000  lbs,;  the  only  silk  goods  woven 
within  the  Confederition  are  ribbons,  and  mantles,  called 
rehozos.  which  in  .Mexico,  are  considered  an  essential  part 
of  female  dress.  The  only  other  manufactures  deserving 
of  notice,  are  gold  and  silver  lace,  oil-cloth,  and  stearine 
candles,  for  the  making  of  which,  a company,  with  exclu- 
sive privileges,  has  recently  been  established.  In  1817,  the 
value  of  manufactured  goods  was  $66,441,869.  The  value 
of  Mexican  manufactures,  in  1853,  is  estimated  at  from 
$90,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 

Commerce.  Jievenue.  &c. — The  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  i» 
chiefly  confined  to  the  importation  of  linens,  woollens,  cot- 
tons, silks,  wines,  brandies,  ornamental  wares,  glass  and 
iron  wares,  millinery,  paper,  quicksilver,  oil,  wax,  and 
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salted  and  dried  fish.  The  latter  commodity  is  principally 
furnished  by  the  United  States,  but  all  the  finer  fabrics  of 
linen,  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  come  from  Europe.  Five-eighths 
of  the  linen  manufactures  come  from  Germany,  while  three- 
ei^thths  are  from  Irish,  Dutch,  French,  and  American  loom.s. 
Cotton  goods  are  imported  largely  from  England  and  France. 
The  importation  of  the  best  qualities  of  silks  is  from  France 
and  Germany,  and  reaches  tiearly  a million  and  a half,  three- 
fourths  of  which  is  from  France.  Woollens  are  divided  be- 
tween France,  England,  and  Germany,  while  ornamental 
wares,  millinery.  &c.,  come  almost  exclu.sively  from  France. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  trade  of  Mexico  with  the 
United  States  at  several  different  periods,  commencing  with 
1829. 


j ~ Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

18-29 

$2, .331, 151 

$5,026,761 

1835 

9,029,221 

9,490,4+6 

1839 

2,164,097 

3,500,707 

1843 

1,471,937 

2,782,406 

18+6  ) tVar  with  the 

1,531,180 

1,8.36,621 

1847  ) United  States. 

238,004 

481,789 

1848 

4,054,452 

l,581,-2+7 

, 1850 

2,012,827 

2,135,366 

1851 

1,581,783 

1,804,779 

1852 

2,-284,929 

1,649, -206 

The  trade  of  Mexico  with  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1853,  comprised  $3,558,824  imports,  and 
{2.167,985  exports. 

The  manufactured  fabrics  are  chiefly  from  Great  Britain, 
which  furnished  to  Mexico  in  1851,  9,198,176  yards  of  plain 
calicoes,  and  12.726,212  yards  of  printed  calico,  310,224  yards 
of  twist,  silk  fabrics  to  the  value  of  $48,366,  linens  $518,276, 
and  woollens  amounting  to  $404,624. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Mexico  for  1852  employed  837 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  256,692  tons.  Of  the 
vessels  68  belonged  to  Mexico,  435  to  the  United  States,  108 
to  England,  69  to  France,  60  to  Spain,  13  to  Hamburg,  24 
to  Peru,  5 to  Belgium,  1 to  Portugal,  1 to  Nicaragua,  1 to 
Sweden,  1 to  Hanover,  8 to  Bremen,  and  1 to  Venezuela. 
Of  the  classes  of  vessels,  219  were  steamers,  55  frigates, 
(vessels  of  war,)  114  barks.  165  brigs,  63  hermaphrodite  brigs, 
155  schooners,  and  68  pilot-boats.  During  the  year  43.816 
p.assengers  arrived  from  sea,  and  40,153  left  at  the  v.arious 
norts  of  the  confederation.  From  the  above  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  full  half  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Mexico  is 
carried  on  with  the  United  States. 

Accoi’ding  to  official  reports,  the  general  expenses  of  the 
Mexican  government  are  as  follows : — 


Estimate  for  the  War  Department 

Estimate  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations 
Estiniate  for  the  Department  of  Justice  .... 
Estimaie  for  the  Department  of  Finance  . . . 

Interest  on  the  English  debt,  S5I,20S,250  at  3 per  ) 
cent.,  according  to  the  new  arrangement  ) 

Interest  on  the  domestic  or  interior  > 
debt,  $75,000,000  at  3 per  cent.  ) 


$5,753,655 

870.000 

427.000 
1,689,154 
1,536,247 
2,250,000 


Total $12,525,956 

The  revenue  is  estimated  as  follows: — 

Importation  duties  $4,000,000 

E.xportation  duties - . . . 450,000 

Tonnage  duties 60,000 

One  per  cent,  on  increase  of  importation  . . . 140,000 

Two  per  cent,  on  Averia  210,000 

International  duties  500,000 

Introduction  of  money  into  the  ports 300,000 

Contingent  paid  by  the  states 1,011.000 

Tobacco  revenue  belonging  to  the  government  . 600.000 

Playing  cards 20,000 

Post-office  revenue 90,000 

Direct  contributions  of  the  districts  and  territories  450,000 

Tax  on  the  rent  of  property 50,000 

Mints 100,000 

National  lotteries 60,000 

Sealed  paper 150,000 

Pawnbrokers’  shops 30,000 

Duties  on  the  assays  of  silver,  tolls,  letters  of  5 
security,  patents  for  n.avigation,  passports,  > . 229,000 

and  smaller  imposts  ) 


Total  revenue $8  450,000 

Expenditures 12,525,956 


Deficit 


$4,075,956 


Inhabitants,  Races,  Languages,  <fec. — The  population  of 
Mexico  is  composed,  as  in  the  other  Spanish-American 
states,  of  three  di.stinct  races — the  aboriginal  Indians  or 
red  men,  as  they  are  called ; the  European,s  or  white  men ; 
and  the  Africans  or  Negro  race,  introduced  as  slaves  by  the 
'iuropcans.  The.«e,  by  intermixture,  give  ri.se  to  other  de- 
jomiiiations;  so  that  all  may  be  classed,  with  reference  to 
caste  and  color,  as  follows: — 1.  White  men,  who,  if  born  in 
Spain,  were  called  Chapetones,  or  rather  Gachupines  (Gat- 
lopin  means,  in  Aztec,  a man  on  horseback,  or  rather  a 
centaur — half-man,  half-horse) ; and  if  natives  of  America, 
of  uumixed  European  blood,  are  styled  Creoles  (criollos). 
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2.  Mestizos,  the  progeny  of  a white  father,  and  a red  or 
Indian  mother.  3.  Mulattos,  from  the  union  of  the  white 
and  Negro  races.  4.  The  Indians  or  red  race,  of  various 
distinct  tribes.  5.  Zambo».  resulting  from  the  mixture  of 
the  Indian  and  Negro  races;  and,  6.  The  African  Negro; 
the  unmixed  offspring  of  this  race,  born  in  America,  are 
called  Chinos.  It  is  difficult,  at  the  present  day,  to  define 
the  exact  limits  of  either  the  white  or  the  red  race,  accord- 
ing to  purity  of  blood;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
latter  constitute  the  great  m.ajority  of  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  four-sevenths  of  the  nation  are 
Indians,  and  two-sevenths  of  mixed  origin ; the  remaining 
one-seventh  being  Creoles  and  Negroes  or  Chinos,  who,  are, 
together,  but  a handful.  It  has  been  .said  that  five-and- 
thirty  distinct  languages  are  spoken,  by  the  Indian  tribes, 
within  the  limits  of  Mexico;  the  most  widely-siiread  is  the 
Aztec,  which  includes  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  Toltecs, 
Chichimekis,  &c. 

Antiquities. — It  is  well  ascertained  that  powerful,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  kindred  tribes,  descended  on  Mexico,  from 
the  N.,  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  centuries;  the  Tol- 
tecs arriving  at  the  former,  and  the  Aztecs  at  the  latter 
period.  It  is  certain  that  these  nations  had  attained  to  a 
high  degree  of  civilization ; they  were  good  smiths,  good 
masons,  Ijad  made  some  advance  in  the  arts  of  design;  they 
raised  great  edifices,  constructed  vast  works,  palaces,  pyra- 
mids, roads,  aciueducts,  bridges,  &c.;  they  had  a more  accu- 
rate calendar,  and  one  better  adjusted  by  intercalation,  than 
the  Flgyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans;  and,  finally,  they  had 
a system  of  picture-writing,  by  means  of  which  they  re- 
corded many  facts,  and  which,  if  it  had  not  been  rudely  and 
utterly  demolished,  would  have  lu-obably  led  them  on  rapidly 
in  the  career  of  improvement.  Monuments  remain  attest- 
ing their  boldness  of  design  and  progress  in  the  arts  of  con- 
struction. There  are  extensive  remains  of  the  city  of  Te- 
nochtitlan,  near  the  modern  Mexico,  with  its  dikes,  aque- 
ducts, and  fragments  of  a bridge.  Oaj.ica  is  rich  in  an- 
cient remains,  among  which  the  chief  are  the  palace  and 
pyramid  of  the  Zapotekas  at  Mitla.  Another  pyramid,  or 
teoculli,  is  to  be  seen  near  Cholula,  in  Puebla.  Near  Villa- 
nueva, in  Zacatecas,  are  the  remarkable  ruins  known  as 
Los  Edificios.  In  Vera  Cruz  are  the  pyramids  of  Papantla, 
built  of  colossal  masses  of  porphyry.  The  extensive  ruins 
of  Palenque,  in  Chiaijcs,  are  well  known ; but  they  have 
been  eclipsed  by  those  of  Itzalana,  in  Yucatan,  more  re- 
cently discovered. 

The  divisions,  population,  &c.,  of  the  Mexican  Empire 
(1865),  are  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table; 


Departments. 

Area 
in  sq.  m. 

Pop. 

Capitals. 

Acapulco 

12,400 

97,949 

433,151 

Aca;«ilco. 

Aguascalientes. 

Alamos. 

Altar. 

Agfuascalientes 

11,050 

Alamos 

16,606 

41,041 

Arizona 

30,325 

25,603 

Aullan 

8,7-22 

82,674 

71,481 

Autlan. 

Batopilas . 

18,545 

5-2,731 

Hidalgo. 

La  Paz. 

California 

12,410 

1-26,368 

Campeachv 

18,594 

Canipeachjr. 

San  Christohal. 
Chihuahua. 

Saltillo. 

Chiapas 

11,696 

157.318 

Chihuahua 

33,381 

65,825 

Coahuila 

24^975 

63,178 

96,450 

Coalcoir+Ai) 

6,-206 

Coalcnman. 

Colima. 

Durango. 

Colima . 

7,069 

21,213 

7,-231 

136,733 

103,608 

Duraiig'o 

£jutlan 

93,675 

82,860 

Ejutla. 

F resnillo* 

Fresnillo 

14,368 

9,075 

Guanajuato 

601,850 

Guanajuato. 

Chilpancingo. 

Jimenez. 

Tasco. 

Guerrero 

10.4-25 

134,836 

Huiiuquilla 

27,993 

16,092 

Iturbide 

5,206 

157,619 

Jalisco 

7,8-26 

10,531 

-26,300 

13.717 

13,116 

13,125 

10,937 

219,987 

47,000 

Guadalajara. 

El  Carmen. 

Santa  Fe  de  Rosas. 
Matamoras. 
Matehuala, 
Mazatian. 

Morelia. 

Acaponita. 

Indee(?l. 

Monterey* 

La  Lacuna 

Mapimi 

Matamorafi 

6,777 

40,034 

32,427 

94,3S7 

417,378 

Alalehuaia 

Mazatian 

Michoacan 

Nayarit 

10,737 

19,316 

14,868 

11.493 
14,135 

7,131 

5,915 

28,000 

26,212 

12,306 

7.462 

12.494 
8.450 
6,437 

11,906 

6,844 

3,8-.6 

6,4.37 

8,331 

2,562 

1.3,213 

78,605 

46,495 

152,645 

235,845 

Nazas 

Nuevo  Leon 

Oajaca 

Oajaca. 

San  Luis. 

Puebla. 

Queretaro. 

Sinaloa. 

Ures. 

Ciudad  Victoria. 
Tancitaro. 

Snrhil. 

Teposcolula. 

Tlaxcala. 

Potosi 

308,116 
467,788 
273,515 
82,185 
80,1-29 
71,480 
179.108 
85,275 
160.720 
339,571 
99  930 

Puebla 

Q iiprfthnro 

Sinaloa ... 

.Sonora 

Tamaulipas 

T anritaro 

Tehuantepec 

Teposcoliiia 

TIaxcala 

Tohasco 

T ol uca 

311 ’,053 
178,175 
•266,678 
97.940 
481,796 
265,150 

Toluca. 

Tula. 

Tulaiicingo. 

Tuxpan. 

Mexico. 

Vera  Cruz. 

Tula 

Tulancinffo 

Tux})an 

Vaile  dft  Mexico 

Vera  Cruz 

Zacatecas 

1L156 

192I82.3 

NT  erida. 

Zacatecas. 

Total 

712,850 

8,218,080 
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G’ovK-rir.n  n'  xnd  Tl  story. — The  government  of  Mexico, 
eiiig  siill  i i a state  of  transition,  may  be  sufficiently  de- 
icribt'd  in  an  account  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
revolution.  Mexico  was  discovered  in  1517.  by  Francisco 
Hernandez  Cordova,  who  sailed  along  the  coast  from  Cape 
Catofhe  to  Campeachy  Bay.  In  1519  Hernando  Cortez 
landed  where  Vera  Cruz  now  stands,  and  founded  a town 
called  Villarica  some  miles  farther  north.  IVith  his  little 
band  he  soon  ascended  the  table-land,  the  numerous  in- 
habitants of  which  (the  Aztecs)  he  found  united  under  a 
powerful  sovereign  called  Montezuma.  Within  the  limits 
of  this  empire  were  several  small  republics,  of  which  that  of 
Tlaxcala  united  with  Cortez.  The  empire  of  the  Aztecs 
did  not  extend  overall  the  table-lands;  the  table-land  of 
Michoacan  constituted  a separate  and  independent  king- 
dom. After  two  years  of  incessant  warfare,  Cortez  suc- 
ceeded in  overturning  the  empire  of  the  Aztecs,  and  the 
smaller  states  were  subjected  to  the  Spaniards  almost  with- 
out a struggle.  Cortez  having  firmly  established  his  au- 
thority in  the  country,  a considerable  number  of  persons 
emigrated  annually  from  Spain  to  Mexico,  and  there  ac- 
quired great  wealth  as  adventurers  in  mining,  as  mer- 
chants, and  as  officers  of  government.  The  country  con- 
tinued in  this  state  for  nearly  three  centuries;  and  when 
Napoleon  overthrew  the  Spanish  throne,  Mexico  remained 
firm  in  her  allegiance;  but  when  he  was  defeated,  and  the 
restored  Spanish  monarch  promised  his  European  subjects 
a constitution,  discontent  ai’ose  in  the  colonies.  The  first 
revolutionary  movement  took  place  in  1810.  and  was  chiefly 
fomented  by  the  clergy.  In  1820.  the  viceroy.  Apodaca. 
received  orders  to  proclaim  the  constitution  of  1812;  being 
himself  averse  to  the  measure,  he  sent  Colonel  Iturbide, 
apparently  on  an  exp(;dition  against  the  rebel  Guerrero, 
but  really  to  sound  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Iturbide, 
however,  joined  Guerrero,  and  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt. Apodaca  was  deposed,  and  the  views  of  the  insur- 
gents were  proclaimed;  namely,  that  Mexico  should  form 
a constitutional  monarchy,  independent  of  Spain.  The 
crown  was  offered  to  a Spanish  prince,  but  the  proposal 
being  rejected  by  the  Spanish  Cortes,  the  .Mexican  Cortes 
proceeded  to  carry  out  their  scheme  of  national  indepen- 
dence; and,  in  May,  1822,  elected  their  general  and  pre- 
sident, Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  by  the 
title  of  Augustin  I.  The  new  monarch,  however,  .soon 
showed  his  <listaste  for  co?istitutioual  government,  and  con- 
sequently, before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  country  bristled 
with  arms,  the  chief  officers,  Santa  Anna  among  the  num- 
ber, revolting,  and  demanding  the  re-opening  of  the  Cortes. 
Iturbide  yielded,  abdicated,  and  left  the  country  in  April, 
1823,  but  returning  the  next  year  was  taken,  and  shot  at  Pa- 
dilla. The  experiment  of  a monarchy  having  failed,  the  plan 
was  now  tried  of  a federal  republic,  copied,  in  many  parti- 
culars, from  that  of  the  United  States;  the  main  principles 
of  its  constitution  being : — the  Independence  of  Mexico,  the 
maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  abolition 
of  all  distinctions  of  caste,  and  the  division  of  the  powers 
of  government  into  three  branches — the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial.  This  scheme,  though  it  encountered 
much  opposition,  was  ultimately  adopted  in  February,  1821. 
The  first  president  was  General  Guadalupe  Victoria.  The 
federal  states  were  19,  with  five  territories.  This  constitu- 
tion, though  copied,  as  stated  above,  in  many  particulars 
from  that  of  the  United  States,  deviated  from  that  model  in 
one  or  two  important  points.  It  established  an  exclusive 
religion,  resulting  from  the  a<dive  share  which  the  clergy 
had  all  along  taken  in  the  revolutioa;  and  it  omitted  to 
make  judicial  proceedings  public,  and  to  u.se  the  intervention 
of  a jury.  It  abolished  slavery,  however;  and,  being  followed 
up  by 'measures  calculated  to  facilitate  the  naturalization  of 
strangers,  and  to  promote  education,  it  effected  at  once  a pro- 
digious improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  community.  In 
1835.  Santa  Anna  changed  the  federal  into  a central  repub- 
lic. Hard  pressed  by  his  rival.  Bustamente.  he  seems  to  have 
felt  little  scruple  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  conciliated 
parties.  In  the  mean  time,  the  distant  proviiices  showed 
an  inclination  to  push  too  far  the  principle  of  indc'pendence. 
Yucatan  was  disaffected;  Texas,  filled  with  adventurers 
from  the  United  States,  revolted,  and  established  its  inde- 
pendence by  a victory,  in  which  the  Mexican  general.  Santa 
Anna,  was  taken  prisoner.  This  successful  revolt  of  Texas 
was  an  event  pregnant  with  important  consequences;  in 
ten  years  more  the  new  state  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States;  then  came  the  war  of  the  latter  with  Mexico,  which 
was  concluded  in  February,  18-18,  by  Mexico  yielding  to  the 
United  States,  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. In  1863  a French  army  invaded  Mexico  and  occu- 
ied  the  capital.  Under  the  patronage  of  Napoleon  III., 
laximiliau  of  Austria  became  emi)erorof  Mexico  in  1864. — 
Adj.  and  inhah.  Mkxican,  m5x-e-kan. 

MEXICO,  ME.nCOor  M EGICO.  (Aztec  7Vnoc//h'«an,)  a city 
of  North  America,  capital  of  the  Mexican  empire,  is  sit- 
uated in  a state  of  its  own  name,  on  a plain,  7400  fi^et  above  the 
sea.  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  and  covered  with  meadows 
and  lakes ; lat.  19°  25'  45"  N..  Ion.  1 0;’.° 45'  53"  IV.  When  taken 
by  Cortez,  in  1521,  Mexico  stood  on  several  islands  in  Lake 
llHC 
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Tezcuco,  and  was  approached  by  four  great  causeways, 
which  stretched  through  the  lake,  and  met  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.  Owing  to  the  drainage  and  more  rapid  eva])o- 
ration  produced  bj'  the  removal  of  the  forests  and  other 
causes,  the  lake  has  receded,  and  the  pre.sent  city,  though 
occupying  the  same  site,  is  now  about  2^  miles  W.  from  itf 
shores.  The  distant  view  is  therefore  very  different  fix  m 
that  which  Cortez  has  rapturously  described  ; but  still  con- 
tinues to  strike  all  travellers  with  admiration.  'The  city 
is  strongly  fortified  on  every  side.  It  is  built,  with  the 
utmost  regularity,  in  the  form  of  a square,  is  enclosed 
by  lofty  walls,  and  consists  of  a great  number  of  spacious 
streets,  either  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
forming  a series  of  square  blocks  of  massive  and  uni- 
form structures,  and  leading  to  a central  square,  which 
covers  an  area  of  from  12  to  15  acres.  'The  houses  are 
almost  all  built  of  hewn  stone,  in  a very  i)ure  style  of 
architecture,  are  three  or  four  stories  in  height,  have  fiat 
terraced  roofs,  and  are  often  not  only  provided  with  iron 
balustrades  and  gates  ornamented  with  bronze,  but  covered 
with  porcelain  mosaic,  of  elegant  patterns.  'The  streets  are 
well  paved,  but  often  badly  cleaned,  and  being  neither 
lighted  nor  watched,  become  unsafe  for  night  passengers. 

'The  most  remarkable  edifice  is  the  Cathedral,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  gi’cat  teocalli,  or  pyramid  temple  of  the  Aztecs, 
and  occupying  one  entire  side  of  the  central  square.  It  is 
500  feet  long,  by  420  feet  wide.  and.  though  not  in  strict 
conformity  with  any  order  of  architecture,  is  remarkably 
imposing.  'The  walls  are  built  of  unhewn  basalt,  but  the 
front  is  covered  over  with  the  most  laborious  carving,  while 
mas.<ive  pillars  rise  up  against  the  wall  for  the  support  of 
its  two  lofty  towers.  'The  interior  is  gorgeous,  almost  be- 
yond description,  though  the  decorations  are  more  remark- 
able for  costliues.s  than  taste.  'The  choir  is  formed  of  rare 
carved  woods,  and  elaborately  covered  with  gilded  images ; 
the  high  altar,  raised  from  the  floor,  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form, exhibits  a profusion  of  candlesticks,  crosses  and  other 
ornaments,  of  solid  gold  or  silver,  and  is  crowned  by  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  decked  in  jewels,  estimated  at  the  value 
of  more  than  half  a million  sterling;  and  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  church  are  a perfect  wilderness  of  columns,  shitues, 
shrines,  fonts,  &c.  Another  side  of  the  great  square  is  occu- 
pied by  the  National  Palace,  the  residence  formerly  of  the 
viceroys,  and  now  of  the  president.  It  is  a (luadrangular 
pile,  of  such  enormous  dimensions,  that,  besides  accommo- 
dating the  president  and  his  family,  it  contains  the  principal 
government  offices,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  that  of  the  Senate.  In  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
square,  opposite  the  the  principal  front  of  the  Cathedral,  if 
the  Ca.sa  Municipal  or  Town-house,  partly  occupied  as  an 
Exchange.  Immediately  S.  of  the  National  Palace,  but  with- 
out the  .square,  is  the  University,  which  contains  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  and  has,  in  its  front,  a magnificent  modern 
market.  At  s >me  distance  W.  of  the  square,  is  the  Mineria, 
or  School  of  Mines,  which  occupies  one  of  the  most  elegant 
edifices  of  the  city,  and  in  which  lectures  on  the  .sciences 
connected  with  mining  are  occasionally  given.  Attached  to 
it  is  a tolerably  good  mineral  museum. 

Mexico  contains  from  50  to  60  churches  and  convents, 
few  of  which  are  remarkable  for  architectural  merit,  but 
most  are  possessed  of  considerable  riches,  and  are  ostenta- 
tiously set  off  by  gaudy  decorations.  One  of  the  most  ele- 
gant of  the  churches,  is  that  of  San  Domingo,  a light  and 
airy  structure,  surmounted  by  a spire  and  dome.  'The  other 
edifices  and  objects  particularly  deserving  of  notice  are  the 
convents  of  St.  Francisco,  St.  Augu.sline,  and  La  Merced, 
all  of  them  large  and  imposing  structures,  with  numerous 
spires  and  cupolas;  the  magnificent  aqueducts  by  which 
tlie  city  is  supplied  with  water,  the  public  fountain.s,  the 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV..  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  University;  the  Acordada,  or  Public  Prison,  the 
'Theatre,  the  Plaza  de  'Toros,  a large  circular  enclosure  tor 
bull-fights,  with  accommodation  for  about  3000  spectators ; 
two  magnificent  Paseos,  or  Promenades — the  one,  Pa.seo 
Nuevo,  to  the  W.  of  the  city,  consisting  of  a broad  avenue, 
shaded  by  rows  of  stately  trees,  and  broken  at  intervals  by 
f mntains — the  other,  the  Paseo  de  la  Viga.  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city,  skirting  one  of  the  canals  leading  to  the 
Lake  of  Chaleo,  and  very  tastefully  laid  out;  and  the  Ala- 
meda, a park  of  19  or  12  acres,  formed  into  labyrinths  by 
magnificent  forest-trees;  this  last  is  a place  of  great  public 
re.sort,  particularly  on  festivals. 

'The  manufactures  of  the  city  are  of  comparatively  limited 
extent;  they  include  gold  and  silver  lace,  jewelry  and  silver- 
smiths’ work,  woollen  cloths,  blankets,  baizes,  cotton  goods, 
hats,  soap,  liiiueurs,  carriagi'S.  and  tobacco;  the  trade  is 
also  very  limited,  the  exports  being  coiifined  almost  entirely 
to  the  produce  of  the  mines;  whiie  the  imports  are  chiefly 
manufactured  goods  from  Europe,  and  silk  goods,  especially 
hosiery,  from  China. 

Mexico,  originally  'Tenochtitlan.  is  siiid  to  have  b^en  found 
ed  in  1325,  and  occupied,  as  already  stated,  several  islanus  of 
Lake  'Tezcuco.  to  which  access  was  given  by  broad  causeway.s. 
It  had  not  long  been  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  when  their 
tyranny  br‘>ught  all  the  miseries  of  war  upon  the  city,  and 
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almost  all  its  ancient  splendor  disappeared.  \ new  city, 
li  )wever.  soon  arose,  under  the  genius  and  indomitable 
perseveratKe  of  Cortez;  and  numerous  edifices,  vying  in 
tuaguificence  with  the  most  celebrated  structures  of  the  old 
world,  sprung  up,  as  if  by  magic,  in  every  quarter.  The 
lowness  of  the  site,  compared  with  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing lake,  was  a serious  obshtcle  to  its  prosperity,  exposing 
it  uot  oidy  to  pestilential  vapors,  but  to  fearful  inundations. 
Hy  mean-s  of  an  immense  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  12 
miles  in  length,  150  feet  deep,  and  300  feet  wide,  commenced 
in  1009,  and  completed  in  1789,  the  waters  of  several  lakes, 
which,  from  occupying  a higher  level  than  Tezcuco,  dis- 
charged themselves  into  it,  and  often  raised  its  level  so  as 
completely  to  submerge  the  city,  were  diverted  into  the 
Panuco,  which  carries  them  directly  to  the  (lulf  of  .Mexi<'o. 
Of  the  recent  events  in  the  history  of  the  city,  the  most  im- 
portant was  its  occu))ation  by  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
from  September  13,  1847,  till  .lune  12,  1848.  Pop.  205,000. 
The  Federal  District  of  Mexico  comprehends  the  N.  part  of 
the  state,  and  the  immediate  environs  of  the  city.  Area  89 
square  miles. 

MEXICO,  a former  state  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  situated 
between  lat.  16°  34'  and  21°  7'  N.,  Ion.  102'^  37'  and  107°  27' 
W.,  is  bounded  N.  by  Queretaro,  N.E.  by  Vera  Cruz,  E.  by 
Puebla,  S.  and  S.W.  by  Guerrero,  and  W.  by  Michoacan. 
Area  19,535  square  miles.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  sur- 
face is  covered  by  mountains,  resting  on  a plateau  which 
has  a height  of  from  0500  to  7500  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
culminating  point,  Nevado  de  Toluca,  has  an  absolute  height 
of  14.566  feet.  Capital.  Toluca.  Pop.  1.001,875. 

.MEXGCc).  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
Androscoggin  River,  28  miles  W.N.VV'.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  671. 

ME.AICO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Oswego  co..  New 
York,  about  35  miles  N.  of  Syracuse.  The  township  borders 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  iuter.sected  by  Salmon  Creek,  on 
which  is  the  village,  containing  3 or  4 churches,  an  academy, 
and  several  mills.  Fop.  of  the  village,  806;  of  the  town- 
ship. 4071. 

-MEXICO,  a post-village  of  .Juniata  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Juniata  River  and  Canal,  42  miles  X.VV'.  of  llarrisburg. 

.ME.XICO,  a post-office  of  Jellersoii  co.,  Alabama. 

ME.XICO,  a post-vill.age  of  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Sandusky  River,  78  miles  N.  hy  W.  of  Columbus. 

M R.VICO,  a post-village  of  -Miami  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  plank- 
road  from  Peru  to  Rochester,  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  the  former. 

.ME.VICO.  a post-village,  capital  of  Audram  co.,  Missouri, 
08  miles  by  railroad  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis.  Pop.  960. 

MEXICO,  GULF  OF.  See  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

MEXI.MIEUX,  m&.x'ee'ine-uh',  a town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Ain,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Trevoux.  Pop.  2473. 

MEXTQUE.  See  Mexico. 

MEXLTTL.VN,  m§x-leet-ldnt,  a market-town  of  the  Mexi- 
can Confederation,  state  and  100  miles  N.E.  of  Mexico. 

MEYAIIOON,  Burmese  dominions.  See  Myan-aong. 

MMYENBURG,  inl/en-boouG',  a walled  town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg,  73  miles  N.AV.  of  Berlin.  P.  1607. 

MKYE.N  FELD,  Switzerland.  See  Mayenfelu. 

MEY/ER’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

.MEYERSTOWN,  of  Pennsylvania.  See  Myerstown. 

ME\ GIRSVILLE,  a post-office  of  De  W'itt  co.,  Texas. 

ME\GE.M,  mlffili^m,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  9 miles  W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1314. 

MEYLEN,  a town  of  Switzerland.  See  Meilen. 

MEYMAC,  m-i'mik/,  a town  of  France  department  of  Cor- 
reze.  9 miles  W.  of  Ussel.  Pop.  in  1852,  3908. 

.MEYO-MEED.  See  .Mei-omeed. 

MEYON,  mA-yon'.  an  Island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  be- 
tween Celebes  and  Gilolo.  Lat.  1°  15'  N.,  Ion.  126°  40'  E. 

MEIRI.XGEN,  a town  of  Switzerland.  See  Meiiuxgen. 

MEYRUEIS,  maia'wA/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Lozere,  12  mile.s  S.S.  W.  of  Florae,  on  the  Yonte.  Pop.  2186. 

MEYSS.AC.  luA'sAk/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Correze,  10^  miles  S.E.  of  Brivas.  Pop.  in  1852,  2846. 

.MEYSSE,  mis's./h,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Bra- 
bant. 6 miles  .\.N.W.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  2376. 

MEY/IEUX.  ma'ze-uh^,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Isere,  17  miles  .\.  of  Vienne.  Pop.  1353. 

■MEZ.Ai)  (.Mez.ao)  FRIO,  m,'l-z6w-\o/  free'o,  a town  of  Portu- 
gal, province  of  'I’ra.s-o.s- .Montes.  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Villa  Real 
Pop.J170. 

-MEZE,  maiz  or  mjz,  a seajjort  town  of  France,  depart- 
inent  of  Ilerault,  on  the  lagoon  of  Thau.  19  miles  S.W.  of 
Montpellier.  I'op.  in  1852,  4986.  Its  harbor  accommodates 
vt  ssc^s  iiiidfr  60  tons  burden. 

MEZEL,  m.VzJP,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Basses- 
Aipes.  15  uule.s  S.S.W.  of  Digne,  on  the  As.se.  I'op.  1060. 

MPlZEL,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-D6ine 
arroiidissimierit  of  Clermont.  I'op.  1201. 

xMEZEN,  .MEZENE,  or  .MESEN,  mez-ain',  a river  of  Ru.s- 
sia.  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  the  govenuneut  of  V'ologda,  How.s 
.arcuitously  .N.W.,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  its  own  name. 
;ii  the  White  Sea,  after  a cour.<e  of  above  450  miles. 

lEZE.N.  MKZE.XE,  or  .MESEN,  a town  of  Russia,  go- 
v.'rnment  am^  150  m 'es  N.E.  of  Archangel,  situated  on  the 
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above  river,  about  18  miles  above  its  mouth  in  the  M'hlti 
Sea.  It  has  two  churches,  and  a small  haven,  at  whieli  it 
carries  on  a considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  furs,  tallow,  whale 
and  .seal  y)il,  and  flsh.  Pop.  2000. 

Ml^ZIERES,  ni§z'e-aiR/  or  nid'ze-alR',  (L.  Mac.erice  Modtar 
acuiu),  a strongly  fortified  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
})arLmeiit  of  Ardennes,  on  a peninsula  formed  by  the  Meuse, 
47  miles  N.E.  of  Rheiins.  Pop.  in  1852,  3926.  It  communi- 
cates by  a suspension  bridge  with  Charleville,  on  the  opposite 
.side  of  the  .Meuse,  and  has  a fine  Gothic  church,  in  which 
Charles  II.  espoused  Isabella  of  Austria.  In  1520,  the  trooi)& 
under  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  .succeshrfully  defended  it  against 
40,000  Spaniards;  and,  in  1815,  it  held  out  for  two  mouths 
against  the  Ru.ssians. 

.M1'';ZIEJIES-EN-BRENNE,  mi'ze-ain/  6.va  brJnn,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Indre,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Le  Blanc. 
Pop.  1541. 

.MEZIN,  md'ziNO^  (L.  Mesinmi,)  a town  of  France,  de 
partuieut  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  7 miles  S.S. IV.  of  Nerac,  on  the 
Geliz^.  Pop.  in  1852,  3027. 

-MEZIN,  a mountain  of  France.  See  C£v£XXES. 

MEZINGEN,  IViirtemberg.  See  Metzixgen. 

MEZO  (Mezii)  BERENY.  m;Vz6'  b.A'rgfi.',  a village  of 
Hungary,  county  and  7 miles  N.W.  of  Bekes.  Pop.  7900. 
It  has  a Protestant  gymnasium. 

XIEZO  (Mezii)  IIEGYES,  m:Vz6'  hjd'y&h',  a market- 
towu  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Cssnad,  33  miles  E.  of  Szegodin. 
It  is  remarkable  for  an  immense  imperial  stud,  founded  by 
.losepli  II.,  which  furnishes  to  the  army  in  time  of  peace 
1006  horses  annually. 

MEZO  KOVEZSD,  (Mezb  Kbvezsd,)  niA^ii'  kii'v^zhd',  a 
royal  market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Borsod.  Pop.  6570. 

MEZO-CSAN,  (Mezu-Csan,;  ma^zo'chdn',  a village  of  Tran 
sylvania,  co.  of  Thorenburg.  Pop.  1643. 

MEZG-TUR,  (Mezb-Tur,)  mA/zb'toou/,  a market-town  of 
Hungary,  co.  of  Heves,  on  the  Berettyo,  57  miles  S.W.  of 
Debrecziii.  Pop.  about  15,000. 

-MEZRITSCH,  m&ts'ritch,  a village  of  Bohemia,  16  miles 
from  Koniggriitz.  Pop.  1085. 

MEZZ-AN.A-BIGLI,  m^t-sd/ni-beePyee,  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  Piedmont,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  2547. 

MEZZAN-A--MORTIGLIENGO,  mM/ud-moR-teel-y^n/go, 
a vilhige  of  Piedmont,  10  miles  from  Biella.  Pop.  1067. 

MEZZANEGO,  m§t-sd-nd/go,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Genoa,  3 miles  from  Borzonasca.  P.  2340. 

MEZZANI,  mSt-sd'iiee,  a village  of  N ortheru  Italy,  14  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Parma.  Pop  3975. 

MEZZANINO,  mSt-sd-nee^no,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  Piedmont,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  1789. 

MEZZENILE,  mSt-sd-ueefld,  a village  of  Piedmont,  divi- 
sion and  23  miles  N.MX  of  Turin.  Pop.  2502. 

MEZZO,  m6d/zo  or  mSUso,  or  LOPUD,  lo-pood^,  an  island 
of  Austria,  ou  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  about  7 miles  N.W.  of 
Ragusa;  3 miles  long  by  2 miles  broad.  It  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1813,  and  coutiiiued  in  their  possession  till  1815. 

MEZZOJUSO,  m^t-so-yoo'so,  a towu  of  Sicily,  IS  miles 
S.E.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  iOOU. 

MEZZO-LOMBAllDO,  ir.6t'sG!om-baR/do,  a market-town 
of  Austria,  Tyrol,  16  miles  from  Trent.  Pop.  2216. 

MEZZOVO,  m&t-soG’o,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  J'lpi- 
rus,  pashalic  and  23  milos  E.N.E.  of  Yanina,  in  a mountain 
chasm  on  both  sides  of  the  Arta.  It  has  about  1000  houses. 

MEZZOVO,  a mountain  of  Turkey.  See  Pixnus. 

MGLEEN  or  MGLIN,  rdgleeu,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment and  128  miles  N.E.  of  Tchernigov.  Pop.  6800. 

MHAll,  m’har,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  and 
72  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bombay,  district  of  Concan,  ou  a navigable 
river,  about  25  miles  from  the  sea. 

MHEYSUR,  ui’liI-suN,  a towu  of  Hindostan,  dominion 
and  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Indore,  on  the  Nerbudda.  It  is 
regularly  and  well  built,  and  has  a stone  fort,  coulainiug  a 
palace  and  several  Hindoo  temples,  aud  communicatiiig 
with  the  river  by  a fine  range  of  ghauts,  (stairs.) 

MHOW',  m’liOw,  a towu  of  India,  dominion  and  12  miles 
S.  of  Indore,  important  as  a military  station. 

MHlWV,  a town  of  Ilindostau,  province  of  Allahabad,  53 
miles  N.E.  of  Benares;  lat.  25°  57'  N.,  Ion.  83°  37'  E. 

MHOM',  a town  of  Hindostan.  province  of  .Yllahabad,  76 
miles  S.W.  of  Benares;  lat.  2-4°  37'  N..  Ion.  81°  56'  E. 

.MHDW,  a towu  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Buc.ieicund, 
170  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Allahabad;  lat.  25°  20'  N.,  loii.  79°  7'  E. 

XIHYE  or  MAHY',  ma-hi/,  (auc.  Mats,)  a river  of  India, 
after  a S.W.  course  of  more  than  300  miles  through  the  Bom- 
bay and  Baroda  territories,  eaters  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  by  a 
mouth  5 miles  across. 

MIAJ-ADAS  or  MI.AXADAS.  me-A-iiA/Dls,  a town  of  Spain, 
province  and  30  miles  S.E.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  3290. 

Ml  AKO,  -M  EACU,  me  d'ko.  or  KE  EM,  (K I O,)  a city  of  .iapan, 
and  its  ecclesiastical  capital,  iu  the  island  of  Niphon,  on  the 
Yeddogawa  River,  240  miles  W.S.W.  of  Y'eddo.  Lat.  35°  3' 
N.,  Ion.  135°  53'  E.  It  stands  in  a spacious  plain,  enclosed  by 
mountains  covered  with  gardens,  interspersed  with  temples 
aud  monasteries.  The  city  is  stated  to  be  4 miles  in  length, 
3 miles  iu  breadth,  and  encircled  by  a fos.se.  On  its  N.  side 
is  a separately  fortified  quarter,  cumprisiug  the  residence 
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J the  .lait,  or  ecclesiastical  sovereign  of  the  empire;  and 
on  the  tV.  is  a strong  citadel,  the  residence  of  various  go- 
vernment oincers,  and  occasionady  of  the  viceroy.  One  of 
the  ten.  pies  Las  a colossal  image  of  the  god  Da'iboots,  or  the 
Grand  Boodha,  made  of  wood  an  1 covered  with  gilt  paper, 
represented,  like  the  Hindoo  idols,  .sitting  on  a flower  of 
lotus.  The  total  height  is  more  than  90  feet,  the  statue 
being  about  80  feet,  and  the  flowmr  above  10  feet  high.  The 
image  is  2b  feet  (4  toises)  between  the  shoulders,  and  is 
capable  of  containing  .several  people  in  the  palm  of  the 
■jaud.  In  a neighboring  building  is  suspended  the  largest 
rell  in  the  known  world.  It  is  about  18  feet  high,  and 
/eighs  2,040.000  Dutch  pounds,  or  about  1000  tons!  (Balbi.) 
Miako  is  the  principal  seat  of  learning  and  literary  publica- 
don.  and  the  chief  manufacturing  city  of  the  empire,  every 
kind  of  Japanese  handicraft  being  here  carried  on  in  the 
highest  perfection.  It  is  probably  the  first  commercial  town 
in  Japan,  and  here  all  the  money  of  the  empire  is  coined. 
The  population  probably  exceeds  500,000.  Mi.\ko  signifies 
“capital;”  Keeo,  (or  Kio,)  a “residence.” 

IMIALLKT,  mee'driV.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Donlogne,  13  miles  E.  of  Nontroii.  Pop.  1863. 

MIAMI  (ml-alPmee)  R1  VER,Ohio,  ri.sesin  Hardin  co.,  in  the 
N.W.  central  part  of  the  state.  Its  general  course  is  nearly 
S.ML,  and  after  passing  Troy,  Dayton,  and  Hamilton,  it  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  Ohio  River  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the 
state,  about  20  miles  below  Cincinnati.  Its  principal  tribu- 
taries are  the  West  Branch,  the  Mad  River,  and  the  tVhite- 
water  River.  Its  length  is  computed  at  about  150  miles. 
It  is  a beautiful  and  rapid  stream,  flowing  through  a highly 
productive  and  populous  valley  or  plain,  in  which  limestone 
and  hard  timber  are  abundant.  The  Miami  Canal  follows 
the  course  of  the  river  for  about  70  miles.  The  river  and 
canal  furnish  extensive  water-power. 

MIAMI,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Ohio,  contains  about 
400  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Miami  River,  by 
the  West  Branch  of  that  river,  and  also  drained  by  Green- 
ville and  Panther  Creeks.  The  surface  of  the  eastern  part 
is  rolling,  and  that  of  the  western  paid  more  level.  The  soil 
is  rich  and  under  good  cultivation.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Miann  and  Erie  Canal,  and  by  the  Dayton  and  Michigan 
Railroad.  Capital,  Troy.  Pop.  29,959. 

MIAMI,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Indiana,  con- 
tains 384  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wabash  and 
Eel  Rivers.  The  surface  is  hilly  near  the  rivers,  and  almost 
level  in  other  parts.  'The  soil  is  fertile.  'The  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal  passes  through  the  comity,  which  is  also  traversed 
by  the  'Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad.  Capital,  Peru.  Pop. 
16,851. 

MIAMI,  a post-village  of  Dade  co.,  Florida,  on  Key  Bis- 
cay ne  Baj’,  at  Cape  Florida.  A lighthouse  has  been  erected, 
and  a company  of  United  States  troops  stationed  here.  It 
is  considered  a desirable  winter  residence  for  invalids. 

MIAMI,  a township  in  Clermont  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2995. 

MIAMI,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2314. 

MIAMI,  a post-township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Miami  River.  P.1688. 

MIAMI,  a township  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1324. 

Ml  A.tll,  a collection  district  of  Ohio.  See  Toledo. 

MIAMI,  a townshi])  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio.  Pop,  ■t.'^no 

MIAMI  or  MIAMI'TOWN.  post-village,  Miami  co..  Indiana, 
on  the  Peru  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  10  miles  S.  of  Peru. 

Ml.tMT.  Ll'fTLE.  See  Little  Mi.\mi. 

MIAMI,  a post-office  of  Saline  co.,  Missouri. 

MlA.MTSBURG,  a flouri.shing  post-village  of  Miami  town- 
ship, Montgomery  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Miami  River  and  Canal, 
10  miles  below  Dayton,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
road. 'The  village  is  neatly  built  in  the  midst  of  a rich  and 
populous  neighborhood.  'The  river  affords  extensive  water- 
power, and  is  crossed  by  2 covered  bridges.  Miamisburg 
contains  5 churches,  a machine-shop,  an  oil-mill,  2 flouring- 
mills,  and  an  iron  foundry.  About  one  mile  from  the  town 
is  a remarkable  mound  of  a conical  form,  67  feet  high.  It 
is  the  largest  one  in  the  northern  states,  except  the  Mam- 
moth Mound  at  Grave  Creek,  below  Wheeling.  Pop.  1639. 

MIAMISVILLE  or  MIAMIVILLE,  a post^village  of  Cler- 
mont CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Little  Miami  and  Columbus  Railroad, 
17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

MIAMI'rOtVN,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Miami  River,  14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cincinnati,  contains 
several  hundred  inhabitants. 

MIAMI  U.MVERSITY.  See  Oxford,  Ohio. 

MI  ANN  A or  311  ANA,  me-ln^nj.  a town  of  Persia,  pro- 
vince of  Azerbaijan,  on  the  Sefeed-rood  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  23  arches,  80  miles  S.E.  of  'Taljreez.  Pop.  2000. 

MIALNUS,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut. 

MIARIM,  me-d-ree\°^  or  MEARIM,  m.'i-d-reeN‘‘^  some- 
times called  the  MARANHAO,  (Maranhao.)  a river  of  Brazil, 
rises  in  the  S.  part  of  the  jirovince  of  Maranhao,  receives  nu- 
merous attiuent.s.  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  .«!ao  Alarcos,  with 
a strong  current:  total  course  about  350  miles. 

MIAHIM  or  MEARIM.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  and  75 
miles  R.  of  Maranhao.  on  a river  of  the  same  name. 

MI ARlNf).  me-3-seehio,  or  MASINO.  md-see'no,  a village 
of  the  Sardinian  State.s,  division  of  Novara.  Pop.  1025. 
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MIAVA,  mee'ohtvoh',  a market-town  of  North-West  Hun- 
gary, CO.  of  Neutra,  on  the  Aliava,  an  affluent  of  the  Alorava^ 
48  miles  N.N.E.  of  Presburg.  j’op.  9800.  It  has  manufao 
fiictories  of  woollen  cloth  and  bagging,  distilling,  and  a trade 
in  hemp  and  flax. 

31 1 AX  A DAS,  a town  of  Spain.  See  AIiajadas. 

AlICAN'OPY,  a post-village  of  Alachua  co.,  Florida. 

3IICCI),  a post-office  of  the  Creek  Nation,  Arkansas. 

AIICCOSUHvEE,  a post-office  of  Leon  co.,  Florida. 

MPCIIAEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MICHAEL-CHURCH,  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Radnor. 

AIICHAEL-CIIURCII-ESK/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Hereford. 

3II/CHAELSTONE-VE/DOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Alonmouth. 

311CHAELSTONE-LE-P1T,  a parish  of  South  Whales,  co. 
of  Glamorgan. 

MICHAELSTONE-super-AVON,  a parish  of  South  lYales, 
CO.  of  Glamorgan. 

AIICHAELSTONE-super-ELY,  a parish  of  South  AYales, 
CO.  of  Glamorgan. 

3I1/CHAELSTOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

31U0HAELVILLE.  a post-village  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland. 

3IICHELSBERG,  nuVKels-b§R6',  a market-town  of  Bo- 
hemia, 30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Pilsen.  Pop.  898. 

3IICHELSDORF,  mee'Ktds-doRf',  (Hun.  Mihaly-Falva, 
mee'hdl  fOPvoh',)  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Zips, 
2 miles  N.  of  Poprad.  Pop.  720. 

MICHELSDORF.  mee'Kels-doRf',  sometimes  written  MI- 
CH.iELDORF,  a village  of  Upper  Austria,  S.E.  of  Steyer. 
Pop.  237  5. 

AIICHELSDORF  or  MICI1AELD3RF.  a village  of  Bohe- 
mia, .33  miles  E.  of  Chrudim.  Pop.  1840. 

311CHELSR031BACH.  mee'Kels-rom'bdK,  a village  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  province  of  Fulda.  Pop.  1000. 

AIICHELS'TAD'T.  m.ee'Kel-stdtt'.  a town  of  Germany,  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  Minding,  21  miles  S.E. 
of  Darmstadt.  Pop.  3000. 

MICHES'EBEE,  a small  river  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan, 
flows  into  the  Shiawassee  near  its  junction  with  the  Flint. 

MICHET''TR  E.  a town.ship  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana.  P.  91.5. 

3IICHIELS-GESTEL.  mee'neel.s-Hrs'tel.  a village  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  Dommel, 
4^  miles  S.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Po]).  2673. 

31ICHIGAN,  mislPe-gan,  formerly  mish-e-g^n^  one  of  the 
Luore  recently  settled  of  the  North-Western  States,  occupies 
two  peninsulas,  the  southern  one  lying  between  Lakes  Erie, 
St.  Clair,  and  Huron  on  the  E..  and  Lake  Alichigaii  on  the 
W. ; and  the  northern  between  Lakes  Alichigan  and  Huron  on 
the  S.,  and  Lake  Superior  on  the  N.  'The  whole  is  Ixmnded 
on  the  N.  by  Lake  Superior,  E.  by  the  Straits  of  St.  Alary, 
Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair  River  and  Lake.  Detroit  River  and 
Lake  Erie,  (all  which  separate  it  from  Canada  AVest,)  on  the 
S.  by  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  on  the  AV'.  by  Lake  Alichigau 
and  AA'isconsin,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  partly  seoarated 
by  the  Alenomonee  and  .Montreal  Rivers.  Alichigan  lies 
between  41°  40'  and  47°  30'  N.  lat.,  (if  we  exclude  Isle  Royale. 
a dependency  of  this  state.)  and  between  82°  12'  and  90° 
30'  AY.  Ion.  'The  northern  peninsula  is  about  320  miles  in 
extreme  length  from  S.E.  to  N.AV..  and  130  miles  in  its 
greatest  breadth  and  the  southern  about  283  miles  from  N. 
to  S.,  and  210  from  E.  to  AY.  in  its  greatest  width.  'I'he 
joint  area  of  the  two  peninsulas  is  56,243  square  miles,  or 
35.595,520  acres,  of  which  only  3,476.296  were  imi)roved  in 
I860.  About  two-fifths  of  the  area  is  included  in  the  north- 
ern peninsula. 

Face  of  the  Country.  Geology,  and  Minerals. — 'The  southern 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  so  interesting  in  its  agricultural 
and  economical  aspects,  is  rather  tame  in  its  topograi)hical 
features,  as  there  is  no  considerable  elevation  (comi>ared 
with  the  country  immediately  around  it)  within  its  whole 
extent,  though  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  flowing 
into  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie  from  those  flowing  into  Lake 
Michigan,  is  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lakes,  and  about 
1000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  country,  however,  may  be 
generally  characterized  as  a vast  undulating  plain,  seldom 
becoming  rough  or  broken.  'There  are  occasional  conical 
elevations  of  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height,  but  generally 
much  less.  'The  shores  of  Lake  Hui'on  are  otlcn  .stei>p. 
forming  bluffs;  whilethn.se  of  linke  Alichigan  are  coasted 
by  shifting  sand-hills  of  from  100  to  200  feet  in  height.  In 
the  southern  part  are  those  natural  parks,  thinly  .scatteri'd 
over  with  trees,  called  in  the  p;irlanee  of  the  country  “oak 
openings;”  and  in  the  R.AV.  are  rich  prairie  lands.  The 
northern  peninsula  exhibits  a striking  contra.st.  both  in  soil 
and  surface,  to  the  southern.  AYhi  o the  latter  is  levei  or 
moderately  undulating,  and  luxuriantly  fi-rtile.  tlie  former 
is  picturesque,  rugged,  and  even  mountainous,  with  strcain.s 
abounding  in  rapids  and  waterfiill.s — rich  in  minerals,  but 
rigorous  in  climate,  and  sterile  in  soil.  'The  AYisconsiu  or 
Porcupine  Alountains.  which  form  the  watershed  between 
Lakes  Alichigan  and  Superior,  are  much  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former,  and  attain  nn  elevation  nf  about  20(M»  feet 
in  the  N.AY.  portion  of  the  peninsula.  'The  E.  nart  of  tins 
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liflston  of  the  state  is  undulating  and  picturesque,  Init  the 
central  is  hilly,  and  composed  of  table-land.  The  shores 
,f  bake  .Superior  are  composed  of  a sandstone  rock,  which, 
in  many  places,  is  worn  by  the  action  of  the  wind  and 
waves  into  fancied  resemblances  of  castles,  &c..  forming  the 
<clcbri.led  Pictured  Hocks;  while  the  shores  of  Lake  Mkhi- 
iran  me  composed  of  a limestone  rock.  The  streams  on  the 
northern  .dope  of  the  Porcupine  IMountains  have  a rapid 
dc'ceut.  and  abound  in  picturesque  falls  and  rapids.  The 
northern  peninsula  is  primitive,  and  the  .southern  secondary  ; 
but  primitive  rocks  are  .scattered  over  the  plains  of  the  latter 
of  more  than  100  tons  weight,  most  abundant  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  Lakes,  on  the  tianks  of  valley.s,  and  where  traces 
of  recent  floods  are  apparent. 

Michigan,  in  its  northern  peninsula,  possesses  probably 
the  richest  copper-mines  in  the  world,  occupying  a belt  of 
l it)  miles  in  length  by  2 to  6 miles  in  width.  A block  of 
almost  pure  copper,  weighing  some  tons,  and  hiken  from 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  river,  lies  embedded  in 
the  walls  of  the  National  Monumfeut  at  Wa.shington.  A 
mass  weighing  150  tons  was  uncovered  in  the  North  Ameri- 
c.an  Mine  in  1854.  The  same  mineral  abounds  also  in  Isle 
Ixoyale.  One  house  shipped  from  this  district,  iu  5^  mouths 
of  1854.  2,007,636  lbs.;  and  in  the  9 years  ending  with  1853, 
inclusive,  4824  tons  were  shipped.  Silver  ha.s  been  found 
iu  connexion  with  the  copper,  yielding,  in  one  instance,  25 
per  cent.,  and  in  another  50  per  cent,  of  the  precious  metal. 
Iron  of  a very  superior  quality  exists  in  a belt  of  slates, 
from  6 to  25  miles  wide,  extending  westward  for  150  mile.s 
into  Wisconsin,  and  approaching  the  lake  at  the  nearest 
point  within  12  miles.  Though  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
state  are  very  imperfectly  developed,  yet  lead,  gypsum,  peat, 
limestone,  marl,  and  coal  are  known  to  exist,  the  last  in 
abundance  at  Corunna,  within  100  miles  of  Detroit.  Gn^at 
activity  prevails  in  the  mining  region  in  the  northern  penin- 
sula, which  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  increased  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Sault  St.  Jlary  Canal. 

Lakes,  Rivers,  and  Islands. — Michigan  is  fairly  entitled  to 
the  soubriquet  of  “ The  Lake  State,”  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
the  largest  fresh-water  lakes  on  the  globe.  The  sea-like 
Superior  laves  the  shores  of  the  northern  pcminsula  for  more 
than  350  miles,  with  its  stormy  waves,  w’hile  Lake  Michigan 
washes  the  western  shore  of  the  southern  peninsula  for 
nearly  the  same  distance;  Lake  Huron,  the  N.E.,  for  300; 
and  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  the  S.E.,  for  about  40  and  30 
it)  lies  respectively,  giving  to  Michigan  a lake  coast  of  con- 
siderably more  than  1000  miles.  The  snnill  l^ake  St.  Clair 
communicates  with  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  the  straits  (commonly  called  rivers)  St. 
Clair  and  Deti'oit,  the  former  about  28,  the  latter  25  miles  in 
length.  There  are  a number  of  small  lakes  in  Michigan  of 
1)0  importance  to  navigation,  which  yet  add  to  the  genoal 
picturesqueness  of  the  state.  The  St)a)ts  of  Mackinaw  (for- 
merly written  Michilimackinac)  separate  the  southern  from 
the  northern  poiinsula,  and  connect  the  waters  of  Lakes 
Michiga!)  and  Huron  by  a navigable  channel.  Finally,  the 
Straits  of  St.  Mary  unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron  with 
Lake,  Superior,  but  here  unfortunately  occurs  a bar  to  the 
navigation,  in  a rapid  called  the  Sault  St.  Mary,  which  has 
a descent  of  about  22  feet  in  half  a mile.  A ship  canal  is 
now  bidng  excavated,  which  it  is  expected  will  soon  enable 
vessels  to  surmount  this  impediment.  The  rivers  of  Michi- 
gan are  not  large:  the  most  important  in  the  southern  pen- 
insula, on  the  W.,  (commencing  at  the  S.,)  are  the  St. 
Joseph’s,  Kalama/.oo,  Grand,  IMaskegon,  and  iManistee,  all 
emptying  into  Lake  Michigan;  and  on  the  E.  are  the  An 
Sable  a)id  Saginaw,  flowing  into  Lake  Huron,  a))d  the  Hu- 
ron a))d  Raisin  discharging  their  waters  into  Lake  E)-ie. 
The  Sa.dnaw  is  fori))e(i  by  a number  of  branches,  proceeding 
f!0)n  almost  every  point  of  the  compass.  The  rivers  of  the 
northern  p(U)insula  are  also  small,  and,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  those  descending  into  Lake  Superior  have  short  and 
rapid  courses,  obstructeil  by  fi-equent  falls  and  rapids,  which 
oppose  navigation,  but  fur))ish  valuable  mill-sites.  The 
principal  rivers  in  this  section  a)-e,  the  Menmnonee,  Mon- 
treal, and  Ontonagon,  't'he  Menonionee.  forming  part  of 
the  boundary  between  'Wisconsin  and  Mieliigan'  t,hrou'.::h 
tlx'  gre.-iter  part  of  its  course,  euipties  itself  into  Green  Ray. 
Tbo  Montreal  also  forms  a portion  of  the  same  boundary, 
bi»',  discharges  its  w'aters  into  Lake  Sui)edor,  as  does  the 
()i  'to))aj:oi).  about  5n  )niles  farther  E.  Keweenaw  Ray,  on 
tb  ; northern  pe)iinsnla.  oi)ensinto  Lake  Superior;  and  Green 
Rry,  in  tl)e  S.M*.  of  the  same  peninsnl.a,  opens  into  Lake 
M rk)e:an.  This  bay  is  partly  in  M'isconsin.  Great  and 
Little  Ti-averse  Rays  project  from  Lake  Michigan  into  the 
N.W.  of  the  .southern  peninsul.a.  and  Thunder  and  Saginaw 
Ib.ys.  from  Lake  Huron,  extend  into  the  N.E.  of  the  same 
peninsula.  The  St.  .Fosejdi's.  Kahnnazoo,  Grand,  and  IMas- 
kegor  have  cour.ses  of  from  209  to  .300  miles,  and  are  navi- 
g:ible  from  40  to  50  mih's  for  vessels  of  light  di-aught.  There 
are  se.ierai  small  islands  belonging  to  Michigan.  The  most 
imporlsjiit  of  these  are  Isie  Royiile.  in  Lake  .Superior,  valua- 
ble for  Its  copper-mines;  and  M.ickinaw,  Reaver.  Rois  Rlanc, 
and  Dr-.uumotid  Lslands,  in  and  near  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inaw. 
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Animals. — The  w ild  animals  of  ^Michigan  a)’e  the  wolverine 
black  hear,  wolf,  elk,  deer,  moose,  lynx,  wildcat,  panthei 
fox,  martin,  raccoon,  porcupine,  opossum,  weasel,  sku)ik 
gopher,  .squiri-el,  marmot,  rabbit,  hare,  with  some  beavers. 
otie)-8,  n)uskrats,  and  n)inks. 

Objects  oj  Interest  to  Tourists. — The  ).sland  of  Mackinaw,  ii^ 
the  strains  of  the  same  name,  already  visited  for  its  pic- 
turesque beauty,  may  p)-oIiably  become  the  future  Newport 
of  the  Nortb-\Ve.steru  States.  In  addition  to  its  bold  shores, 
rising  to  a heigl)t  ot  neaidj'^  200  feet  perpendicularly  above 
the  water,  and  the  c harm  of  its  picture.sqnc"  views  and  c-;.l 
breezes,  it  has  the  accouepaniment  of  fine  fishing  in  its  vici- 
nity ; and  the  plea.sant  excursions  to  Sault  St.  Mary,  to  angle 
for  the  far-famed  white  fish,  to  tc-mpt  the  siiortsucan  and 
epicure  to  while  away  a summer  vacation  in  this  vicinity. 
About  60  n)iles  W.  of  the  entra)ice  of  the  St)-ait  St.  Mai-y, 
are  the  celebrated  Pictured  Rocks,”  enueposed  of  sandstone 
of  various  colors,  aud  worn  by  the  action  of  the  wind  and 
waves  into  resemblances  of  ruined  temples,  castle.s,  <tc.  Gne 
peculiarly  st)-iking  object,  called  the  Doidc  Rock,  is  a colonnade 
of  four  round  pillars,  of  from  about  3 to  7 feet  )n  diameter, 
and  40  feet  in  height,  supporting  an  entablature,  8 feel 
thick  and  30  feet  across.  These  rocks  extend  for  about  12 
miles,  and  rise  about  300  feet  above  the  water.  Sometimes 
cascade.s  shoot  over  the  precipice,  so  that  vessels  can  sail  V)e- 
tween  them  and  the  natural  wall  of  rock.  On  laying  out 
the  trac-k  for  a railway  across  the  state  from  Det)-oit,  the 
engineei-s  eucounto-ed  a singular  lake,  coveiod  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  vegetable  matter — the  growth  of  ages — but 
concealing  beneath  a deep  and  dangerous,  though  not  ex- 
tensive lake,  which  compelled  them  to  make  a detour  from 
the  road. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  climate  in 
Michigan,  it  is  moderated  by  its  proximity  to  the  lakes; 
yet  the  temperature  of  the  northern  peiMnsula  is  quite 
rigorous.  A registi-y  kept  at  Fort  Rrady  in  January,  1825, 
showed  a range  of  61°  between  36°  above  and  25°  below 
ze)-o,  with  prevailing  w'inds  S.E. ; while  in  July,  of  the  .same 
year,  the  range  was  from  51°  to  89°,  and  •wi)ids  mostly  W 
Average  for  the  year  4.3°.52 ; maximum,  89° ; minimum.  25°; 
range.  114°;  prevailing  wind.s,  tV. ; fair  days,  162;  cloudy. 
43;  rainy,  95;  and  snowy,  65.  The  temperature  of  Southern 
Michigan  is  milder  than  the  same  parallel  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Observations  kept  at  Detroit,  in  .Luiuary,  1828, 
showed  a range  of  from  3°  below  to  60°  above  zero;  averag- 
ing 33°  for  the  month,  prevailing  winds.  S.W.  The  northern 
peninsula  is  favorable  to  winter  grains,  hut  not  to  Indian 
corn;  while  the  southern  produces  maize  as  well  as  the 
winter  grains  abundantly.  The  jii-evailing  diseases  are 
bilious  fi^vers,  ague,  and  dysentei'v : consumption  is  ra)-e. 

Soil  and  Productions. — Great  fertility  is  the  characteristic 
of  most  of  the  soil  in  the  middle  and  S.  of  the  lower  pe))in 
sula;  mostly  free  from  stone,  and  of  a deep,  dark  sandy 
loam,  often  mingled  with  gravel  and  clay.  The  northern 
peninsula  has  a large  portion  of  rugged  and  poor  soil,  hut 
its  ag)icultural  capabilities  are  not  yet  well  developed. 
Rortions  of  it  are  well  timbered  with  white  pine,  spruce, 
hemlock,  birch,  oak.  aspen,  maple,  ash.  and  ehn.  As  the 
Wyants  of  the  advancing  .settlements  increase  the  demand, 
this  i-egion  can  furnish  large  supplies  of  lumber  from  its 
forests  of  pine,  spruce.  &c.,  manufactured  at  the  fine  mill- 
sites  atfoi-ded  by  the  rapid  streams  on  the  Superior  slope  of 
the  Porcupine  Mountains.  Much  of  Southern  Michigan  is 
occupi(M  bytho.se  beautiful  and  fertile  natural  lawns,  called 
oak  openings,  covered  with  scattered  trees,  a)id  free  D'oni 
underwood.  Another  portion  is  pi’airie.  and  yet  another 
timbered  land,  coA'ered  with  black  and  white  w'alnut.  sugar 
maple,  diffei-ent  species  of  oaks,  hickory,  ash,  has.sw'ood,  soft 
maple,  elm,  lindeii,  locust,  dogw’ood,  poplar,  beech,  aspen, 
sycamore,  cottonwood,  cherry,  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  tama- 
rack, cypress,  cedar,  chestnut,  pa  paw,  &c.  The  prairie.s  are 
small,  and  divided  into  wot  and  di’y,  the  latter  of  course 
being  .somewhat  elevated.  The  N.W.  of  the  lower  penin.-^nla 
is  but  little  k)iow'n,  but  recent  letters  from  that  regifui 
represent  it  as  well  t.imbe)'ed,  well  watered,  and  fertile:  it, 
how'cver.  has  an  iniinviting  aspect  from  the  lakes.  On  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron,  near  Saginaw  Ray,  is  a mar.'hy  dis- 
tinct. Michigan  is  eminently  an  agricultural  state';  the 
staple  pi-odncts  being  wheat.  Indian  corn,  oats,  Irish  pota 
toes,  (for  which  it  is  especially  favorable.)  butter,  hay,  ma- 
ple sugar,  wool,  and  live  .stock,  with  lai-ge  quantities  of 
buckwheat,  rye,  peas,  beans,  barley,  fruits,  cheese,  beeswax, 
and  honey;  and  some  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  wine,  grass- 
seeds,  hops,  flax,  silk,  and  molasses.  In  1860  there  were  iu 
Michigan,  3,476,296  acres  of  improved  land,  (.3,554,538  being 
unin)pi-oved,)producing8,336,368hu.sliels  of  wheat,  12,444,676 
of  Indian  corn,  4,0.36,980  of  oats,  5,261,245  of  Irish  potatoes, 
529,916  of  buckwheat,  6-.’,453  of  grass  seeds,  3,960,888  pounds 
of  wool;  15,503,482  of  butter,  1,641,897  of  cliee.se,  4,051,822 
of  maple  sugai-,  7(;9,282  of  honey,  769,282  tons  of  hay,  78,998 
gallons  of  maple  molas.ses;  live  stock  valued  at  $23,714,771  ; 
orchard  products,  $1,122,074;  mai-kct  products  at  $145,883, 
and  slaughtered  animals,  $4,093,362. 

Manufactures. — In  common  with  the  other  more  recently 
settled  states,  Michigan  has  not  yet  had  leisure  to  give 
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much  utt'ntion  to  the  development  of  her  manufacturing 
resources  The  manufacture  of  lumber  is  an  important  item 
in  the  ino'  astrial  employments  of  tliis  state.  In  1860  there 
were  in  the  state  3,44S  manufacturing  establishments,  em- 
ploying 23, 190  persons,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $17,- 
6.35,611,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $32,658,356  annu- 
ally ; tol  il  amount  of  capital  invested  $23,808,226.  Of  these 
314  wer«  flour  and  meal  establishments,  capital  invested 
$3,089,5c8,  value  of  annual  products  $9,255,454;  927  saw'- 
mills,  ca;)ital  invested  $7,594,105,  annual  products  $7,040,- 
190;  ,31  establishments  for  mining  and  smelting  copper, 
capital  invested  $4,425,500,  annual  products  $3,782,182;  282 
boot  and  shoe  manufactories,  capital  invested  $392,595,  an- 
nual products  $996,022;  41  machine  shops,  caiutal  invested 
$1,390,2.33,  annual  products  $900,361 ; 61  est.ablishments  for 
the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  leather,  capital  invest- 
ed $513,500,  annual  products  $872,863;  108  agricultural  im- 
plement manufactories,  capital  invested  $689,272,  annual 
products  .$684,913 ; 114  tin,  copper  and  sheet-iron  works, 
capital  invested  $317,000,  annual  products  $470,804.  Value 
of  home-made  manufactures  $142,756. 

Internal  Improvements. — This  youthful  state  has  made 
rapid  advances  in  internal  communication,  although  she 
has  been  provided  by  nature  with  an  excellent  and  cheap 
highway  to  nearly  all  her  borders,  in  the  inland  seas  which 
surround  her.  In  1860,  Michigan  had  7793.^  miles  of  rail- 
road completed,  by  which  Detroit  is  directly  connected  with 
Chicago,  Toledo,  .Jackson,  Ann  Arbor,  Port  Huron,  Sagi- 
naw, (Irand  Rapids,  and  Lake  Michigan  at  Grand  Haven. 
Lansing  is  connected  with  Owosso  and  other  places  on  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad.  A branch  road  extends 
from  Jackson  on  the  Central  Railroad  to  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad.  A ship  canal  was  opened  in  1855  round 
the  rapids  on  St.  Mary's  River,  connecting  Lakes  Superior 
and  Huron.  The  completion  of  this  work  must  add  greatly 
to  the  commercial  importance  of  Michigan,  and  enhance  the 
value  of  the  copper,  iron,  and  lead  mines  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Commerce. — Michigan,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  inland  seas, 
is  most  favorably  situated  for  internal  trade,  and  trade  with 
British  America.  The  foreign  exports  of  this  state  lor  the 
year  1862-3  amounted  to  $2,008,599 ; the  imports  amounted 
to  $771,834.  The  tonnage  entered  for  the  same  year  was 
193,372;  the  tonnage  cleared  was  369,150;  the  tonnage 
owned  in  the  state,  91,525.  The  number  of  vessels  built 
during  the  year  was  32,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to 
7255.  Of  these  11  were  steamei's.  Wheat  and  other  grain, 
flour,  pork,  wool,  lumber,  and  copper  are  among  the  leading- 
articles  of  export. 

Education. — According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were 
in  Michigan,  10  colleges,  having  1631  students,  $95,099  in- 
come, $17,250  of  which  was  from  taxation,  and  $53,149  from 
public  funds;  4007  public  schools,  having  201,391  pupils, 
$652,477  income,  $380,220  of  which  was  from  taxes,  $196,- 
235  from  public  funds,  and  $4400  from  endowments;  81 
academies  and  other  schools,  having  9683  pupils,  $69,090  in- 
come, $15,094  of  which  was  from  public  funds,  $11,835  from 
taxes,  and  $9600  from  endowments;  there  are  also  1120 
libraries,  comprising  250,686  volumes.  The  University  of 
Michigan  is  in  a very  prosperous  condition.  It  has  faculties 
of  arts  and  sciences,  of  medicine  and  law.  It  also  has  a 
chair  of  agriculture.  None  of  the  State  Universities,  it  is 
said,  have  so  large  an  endowment  or  so  comi)lete  an  organi- 
zation as  this.  The  instruction  is  free,  a matriculation  fee 
of  $10  only  being  re(iuired  upon  entering  the  University; 
no  further  payment  is  demanded,  however  extended  the 
course  pursued  by  the  student  may  be.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent astionomical  observatory  attached  to  the  University. 
In  1862  the  University  had  615  students,  of  whom  270  were 
in  the  dejiartnient  of  literature,  science  and  art,  216  in  the 
medical  department,  and  129  in  the  law  dei)artment.  A 
State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti  went  into  operation  in 
1853.  The  number  of  students  in  1862  was  407. 

Jlelir/ious  Denominalio7i.s.—Ot'  SO"  churches  in  Michigan 
in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  123;  Free  Will  Baptists,  15; 
Christians,  13;  Congregationalists,  69;  Dutch  Reformed, 
20;  Eiuscopalians,  45;  Friends,  7;  Lutherans,  35;  Metho- 
dists, 247  ; I’resby'terians,  101 ; Roman  Catholics,  88 ; Union- 
ists, 13;  Univensali.sts.  9;  minor  sects,  22;  giving  1 church 
to  928  persons.  Value  of  chure.h  property,  $2,333,040. 

] Periodicals. — There  were  published  in  Michigan  in  1860, 
8 daily,  1 tri-weekly,  3 bi-weekly,  103  weekly,  and  3 monthly 
periodicals,  of  which  109  were  political,  4 religious,  and  3 
iiteniry.  The  number  of  copies  issued  annually  was  11,- 
606,590. 

EuIjUc  Institutions. — The  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  Blind,  which  is  located  at  Flint,  bad  in 
1862, 136  inmates.  The  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Kala- 
mazoo, received  186  patients  in  2 years,  ending  November, 
18n2.  The  number  remaining  at  that  date  was  155.  Of 
328  cases  treated,  83  recovered,  and  30  had  imi)roved. 
Those  asylums  are  under  the  control  of  a board  of  trustee-, 
appointed  by  the  legislature.  The  State  Prison,  which  is 
at  Jackson,  received  110  convicts  in  1862,  and  had  410 
remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  expenditures  foi 
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the  3mar  amounted  to  54,064,  and  the-  income  derived  fU>m 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  was  $35,049  This  state  had,  in 
1850,  280  public  libraries.  [For  stat  sties  of  libraries  ir 
1860,  see  Education.'] 

Population. — Though  originally  settled  by  the  French, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  from  the  New  Ejiglan.i 
and  Middle  States.  A large  portion  of  the  latter  is  of  New 
England  descent.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  iMichigan 
in  1810,  was  4762  ; 8896  in  1820:  31.639  in  1830;  212.267  in 
1840,  397,054  in  18-50.  In  1860,  749,113,  of  whom  736,142 
were  whites,  6799  colored,  and  3051  Indians.  Population 
to  the  square  mile,  13.  Representative  population,  749,113. 
Of  the  population,  294,828  were  born  in  the  state,  306,192  in 
other  states;  149,093  in  foreign  countries,  of  whom  25,743 
were  born  in  England,  30,049  in  Ireland,  5705  in  Scotland, 
.348  in  Wales,  3(!,482  in  British  America,  38,787  in  G'ermanj', 
2446  in  France,  and  9533  in  other  foreign  countries.  Of  the 
population  in  the  leading  pursuits,  88,657  were  farmers, 
35,884  farm  laborers,  26,036  laborers,  14,193  servants,  8045 
cari)entors,  4222  teachers,  3507  miners,  3527  clerks,  3098 
blacksmiths,  2872  shoemakers,  2282  merchants,  1683  masons, 
1579  coopers,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  j^ear  ending  June  1st,  1860, 
there  occurred  7399  deaths,  or  10  in  every  thousand.  The 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  was  277,  (see  Introduction  to  the 
volume  on  Population  of  the  Eighth  Census,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi, 
&c.,)  blind  253,  insane  250,  idiotic  333. 

Counties. — Michigan  is  divided  into  62  organized  counties, 
viz.,  Alcona,  Allegan,  Alpena,  Antrim,  Barry,  Bay,  Berrien, 
Branch,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Cheboygan,  Chippewa,  Clinton,  Delta, 
Eaton,  Emmet,  Genesee,,  Gladwin,  Grand  Traverse,  Gratiot, 
Hillsdale,  Houghton  Huron,  Ingham,  Ionia,  Isabella,  Jack- 
son,  Iosco,  Kalamazoo,  Kent,  Lapeer,  Leelenau,  Lenawee, 
Livingston,  3Iacomb,  ^lanitou,  31anistee,  Marquette,  Mason, 
Mecosta,  Michilimackinac,  3Iidland,  Monroe,  Montcalm^ 
Muskegon,  Newago,  Oakland,  Oceana,  Ontonagon,  Osceola, 
Ottawa,  Presque  Isle,  Saginaw,  Saint  Clair,  Sanilac,  School- 
craft, Sliiawassee,  St,  Joseph’s,  Tuscola,  Van  Buren,  Wash 
tenaw,  Wayne, 

Cities  and  Towns. — The  towns  of  this  state  exhibit  the 
same  rapid  growth  width  is  so  wonderful  a characteristic  of 
the  Western  States  generally,  Detroit,  the  largest  town  in 
Michigan,  had,  in  1850,  a population  of  21,019,  -w'hich  had 
increased  to  45,619  in  1860.  The  other  principal  towns  are 
Grand  Rapids,  8085;  Adrian,  6213;  Kalamazoo,  6070;  Ann 
Arbor,  5097;  Jackson,  4799;  Nionroe,  3892;  and  Lansing, 
which  is  the  capital. 

Gorernment,  Finances,  &c. — The  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Michigan  are  each  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
years;  the  former  receiving  a salary  of  $1000  per  annum, 
and  the  latter,  who  is  ex-officio  President  of  the  Senate.  $6 
per  diem,  during  the  ses.dons  of  the  legi.slature.  The 
Senate  consists  of  32,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
66  members,  both  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  The 
legislature  meets  biennially,  on  the  first  Wedne.sday  iu 
January.  The  state  sends  6 members  to  the  national  House 
of  Rejircscntatives,  and  cast-  8 electoral  votes  for  I’rcsident 
of  the  United  States.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a supreme 
court,  composed  of  8 circuits,  presided  over  by  one  chief, 
and  seven  associate  judges.  The  assessed  value  of  property 
in  Jlichigan  for  1860  was  $163,5-33,005;  the  public  debt  in 
January,  1863,  amounted  to  $2,936,753.  The  primary  school 
fund  in  1862  was  $753,802;  university  fund,  $185,888._  _The 
expenditures  for  1863  were  $1,072,201,  besides  $2,055,285 
for  rejiaynumt  of  state  bonds.  On  the  30th  of  November, 
1863,  the  banks  of  the  state  had  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$558  192,  a circulation  of  $198,866,  and  $98,388  in  specie. 

//tsforv-— Michigan  was  colonized  by  the  French,  near 
Detroit,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
also  at  Mackinaw;  but,  like  other  French  colonies  in 
America,  did  not  progre.ss  rapidly.  At  the  peace  of  1763, 
it  came,  with  the  other  French  po.ssessions  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  remained 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  Revolution,  when  it 
of  course*  came  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  French,  the  celebrated  Indian  chief.  Pon- 
tiac, seized  the  occasion  to  rid  the  country  of  the  hated 
whites,  by  a general  upri.sing.  and  simultaneous  attacks  on 
all  the  foi-ts  of  the  English  on  the  lakes.  Mackinaw  was 
taken  by  stratagem,  and  the  garrison  mercilessly  butchered. 
Detroit  was  besieged  for  some  months  by  Pontiac,  with  600 
Indians;  but  it  held  out  till  the  Indian  allies,  becoming 
weary  of  the  siege,  retired,  ami  left  Pontiac  no  choice  but 
to  make  peace.  The  British  did  not  surrender  Detroit  to 
the  United  States  till  1796.  In  1.805.  31icbigan.  which  up 
to  that  period  had  been  a part  of  the  North-West  Territory, 
was  formed  into  a se])arate  government.  In  1812,  it  became 
the  scene  of  some  stirring  events  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Lying  contiguous  to  Camvia.  it  was  invmled  in  the 
V('ry  commencement  of  that  struggle,  and  its  laqiital  (De- 
troit) surrendered.  August  15.  1812.  by  General  lluH.  under 
circumstances  which  led  to  his  displa  x-nent  from  bis  cojii- 
mand.  Previous  to  this.  Fort  3lHckin  had  been  taken  by 
the  enemy.  At  Frenebtown.  in  this  state,  or  ;uiYed  (.Janu- 
ary 22.  1813)  a cruel  massacre  by  the  sava/cs,  of  .t  party  of 
Americans,  prisonera  of  war.  Geuc'al  Harrison  .<oc  i after 
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drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  re- 
moved the  seat  of  war  into  Canada.  Michigan  became  an 
independent  member  of  the  American  Confederacy  in  18;}7, 
and  has  since  been  rapidly  progressing  in  population, 
wealth,  and  internal  improvements. 

MICHIGAN,  (signifying  in  the  Indian  language  “Great 
Water,”)  Lake,  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  North  Ame- 
rica, contiected  with  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  situated  be- 
tween 41°  30'  and  40°  N.  lat.,  and  Indween  85°  50'  and  88°  W. 
Ion.  It  is  the  largest  lake  that  is  wholly  included  within  the 
United  States.  The  principal  portion  lies  between  the  state 
of  Michigan  on  the  li.  and  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  on  the 
•V.;  but  the  N.E.  extremity,  to  the  extent  of  about  100 
mile  J.  is  comprised  within  the  state  of  Michigan.  Its  length, 
following  the  curve,  is  near  350  miles;  its  greatest  breadth 
about  90  miles.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  about  GOO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ; the  depth  is  stated  to  be  900 
feet;  some  have  estimated  its  mean  depth  as  high  as  1000 
feet ; area  estimated  at  20.000  square  miles.  The  shore  of 
the  lake  is  generally  low,  being  formed  of  limestomg  rock, 
clay,  or  sand.  It  never  has  high  cliifs,  like  those  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  lake  appears  to 
be  moving  westward,  as  the  water  is  constantly,  though 
slowly,  receding  from  the  Michigan  shore,  and  encroaching 
upon  that  of  Winconsin.  On  the  E.  shore,  the  sand  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  during  a heavy  sea  soon  becomes  dry,  and 
'■s  carried  inland  by  the  action  of  the  winds.  This  loose 
gaud  forms  hills  ranging  in  height  from  10  to  150  feet,  the 
ibrms  of  which  are  constantly  changing.  (See  Lapham’s 
Gazetteer  of  Wisconsin,  p.  132-3.)  Lake  Michigan  is  des- 
titute of  islands,  except  a few  near  its  N.E.  extremity.  It 
is  usually  clear  of  ice  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
March ; but  as  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  remain  frozen  con- 
siderably later,  steamers  from  the  E.  seldom  reach  Milwau- 
kee before  the  midille  of  April,  and  they  are  sometimes  pre- 
sented by  the  ice  from  arriving  before  the  middle  of  3Iay. 
Lake  Michigan  has  but  few  bays  on  its  shores,  and  fewer 
good  harbors.  Among  th«  latter  may  be  mentioned  Little 
Traverse  Ray,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  and 
Grand  Haven,  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  in  Ottawa 
county,  Michigan.  Green  Bay,  lying  principally  within  the 
limits  of  Wisconsin,  is  the  only  considerable  bay  on  Lake 
Mi'  higan.  See  Green  Bay. 

.MICHIGAN,  a town.ship  in  Clinton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.1523. 

MICHIGAN,  a township  in  La  Porte  co.,  Indiana. 

.MICniG.\N  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Michi- 
gan. on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  70  miles  W.  of 
Detroit. 

MICHIGAN  CITY,  a post-village  of  La  Porte  co.,  Indiana, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  about  40  miles  by  water  E.S.E.  of  Chi- 
cago. It  is  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  is  the  N. 
terminus  of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.R. 
It  contains  7 churches,  a bank,  a newspaper  office,  and  nu- 
merous stores.  Pop.  in  1850, 1002 ; in  1860,  .3320. 

MICHIG.VNTOWN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Michigan  (Plank)  Road,  40  miles  N,  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

MICHIGAN,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  See  Ann  Arbor. 

MICHILl MACKINAC,  mish'il-e-mak/in-aw,  or  MACKI- 
N.\C,  mak'e-naw.  a county  of  Michigan,  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  upper  peninsula,  borders  on  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Straits  of  .Mackinac,  which  separate  it  from  the  iower  penin- 
sula. 'The  surface  is  uneven,  and  is  timbered  with  pine  and 
other  trees.  Lumber  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  Capital, 
Macki'iac.  Pop.  1938. 

.MICHILIMACKINAC,  DIS'TRTCT  OF.  The  .shipping  of 
this  collection  district.  June  30,  1854,  amounted  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  4393  tons  enrolled  and  licensed,  of  which  2294 tons 
were  employed  in  steam  navigation.  During  the  year,  6 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burthen  of  747  tons,  were  ad- 
measured. 

jMICH'IPICOMON,  a bay  of  Lake  Superior,  North  Ame- 
rica on  its  N.  side  in  Canada  West,  lat.  47°  55'  N.,  Ion.  85° 
30'  \\\  In  it  is  an  island  of  the  .same  name,  and  on  its  shore 
Fort  .Mi(hipicoton.  at  the  mouth  of  a considerable  river. 

MICHLE,  iniKd.l,  a village  of  Bohemia,  4 miles  from 
Prague,  and  the  prop<!rty  of  its  university.  Pop.  1000. 

.MICHOACAN,  me-cho-i-kdn',  or  MECHOACAN,  m.i-cho- 
d-kdn'.  sometimes  called  VALL.\DOLID.  vdl-yd-do-leed',  a 
maritime  state  of  the  Mexican  Cotifederation,  between 
lat.  18°  and  21°  N.,  and  Ion.  100°  and  104°  W.,  having 
S.IV.  the  Pacific.  'The  Bolsas.  with  its  affluents,  and  the 
Lerma  and  its  tributaries,  form  its  principal  rivers.  Area 
22.993  square  miles.  Surface  greatly  diversified.  A branch 
of  th3  Anahuac  .Mountains  ramifies  over  its  N.  and  central 
parts  and  in  it  is  the  famous  volcano  of  Jorullo.  The  lakes 
are  numerous,  and  that  of  Chapala  forms  part  of  its  N.W'. 
frontier,  'fhe  soil  is  generally  fertih;.  'The  products  compi-ise 
maize,  wheat,  pulse,  potatoes,  manioc,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo, 
hemp,  flax,  aloes,  and  tajiinzozan,  which  last  is  peculiar  to 
ffiis  region.  'I'he  mountain  sides  are  clothed  with  forests 
of  fine  woods,  and  gold,  silver,  and  lead  are  procured  in 
considerable  ((uantities,  mining  industry  binng  here  of  the 
first  importance.  Its  manufactures  are  insignificant.  'The 
produce  is  mostly  sent  by  land  to  Mexico  and  eksewhere,  this 
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state  having  no  seaport.  Capital,  Valladolid  (,?)  The  principal 
towns,  are  Pascuaro,  and  Zamora.  Pop.  491.679. 

MICK/FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

MICKLEHAM,  iiiik\d-;im,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of 
Surrey. 

iMlCKLEOVER,  mik/el-o'ver,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ot 
Derby. 

MICKLETON,  mik/el-t9n,  a parish  of  England,  co,  ol 
Gloucester. 

MICKLETON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

Ml  CONI,  an  island  of  Greece.  See  Myconus. 

MICUIPAIMPA,  me-kwe-piiiVpd,  a town  of  Peru,  depart 
ment  of  'Trujillo,  province  and  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Caxa- 
marca,  with  silver-mines,  at  a great  elevation,  on  the  Andes. 

MlDGHllDGE.  a post-office  of  Giles  co.,  'Tenne.ssee. 

IMIDDELLURG.  mi<Pd.;l-brirg.  (Dutch  pron.  inidMel-buRO', 
L.  Me.diobur/f/um,  Mc'diuin  Casftrum.)  often  written  in  Engli.sh 
MIDDLEBURG,  a town  of  Holland,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Zealand,  near  the  middle  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  47  miles 
S.W.  of  Rotterdam,  and  5 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Flushing.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a broad  canal,  bordered  by  a prettily  planted 
counterscarp,  and  environed  by  a large  number  of  fine  gar- 
dens, rich  meadows,  and  bl(‘aching-greens.  It  has  numerous 
squares,  of  which  the  great  market  (Grootemarktj  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  On  its  N.  side  stands  the 
splendid  'Town-hall,  composed  of  two  portions;  an  older,  in 
Gothic  style,  the  fronts  of  which,  overladen  with  ornaments, 
were  completed  in  1518;  and  a new  side  wing,  in  the  hmic 
style,  finished  in  1784.  On  the  N.  front  of  the  old  building 
are  25  colossal  statues,  of  the  counts  and  countesses  of  Zee- 
land.  the  series  closing  with  the  Empciror  Charles  V.  Among 
the  other  important  edifices  and  institutions  may  be  .specifi- 
ed the  Abbey,  an  extensive  structure,  with  a fine  tower;  the 
Court-houses,  Prison.  Exchange,  Gymnasium.  Academy  of 
Design  and  other  schools.  Museum,  Barracks,  three  Reform- 
ed and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a Walloon,  an  English, 
a Baptist,  and  a Di.ssenting  church,  a .synagogue,  an  infirm- 
ary, an  orphan  hospiUil,  and  various  benevolent,  literary, 
and  scientific  institutions.  'The  shipping  trade  is  very  limit- 
ed. Cotton-weaving,  brewing,  chocolate-making,  tanning, 
lacc-making,  worsted-spinning,  and  salt-refining,  are  the 
chief  manufactures;  in  addition  to  wdiich  a few  vessels  are 
built.  'The  town,  which  is  very  ancient,  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch  from  the  Spaniards,  in  1574.  Zacharias  Jansen,  a 
spectacle-maker,  of  this  town,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
discover  the  telescope,  in  1590.  'The  ill-fated  British  Walcheren 
Expedition,  in  1809,  here  lost  7000  men,  from  the  effects  of 
the  unhealthy  climate.  In  1810.  when  Holland  had  been 
united  to  France,  Mirldelburg  wars  made  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Bouches-de-l’Escaut.  Pop.  in  1863.  1.5,957. 

MIDDELFAR'T,  mid'del-taat'.  or  .MIDDELFURT.  mid'del- 
fuoRt',  a seaport  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Fnnen,  26  miles  M'.N.W.  of  Odense.  Pop.  1600. 

MIDDELH.\KNI8,  mid'del-haR'nis.  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, South  Holland,  in  the  island  of  Overllakkee.  P.  2905. 

MIDDEL.S'TUM.  midffiel-stum',  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  Groningen,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Appinga- 
dam.  Pop.  1620. 

MID'DLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

MIDDLE,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

MIDDLE,  a township,  Cape  iMayco.,  New  Jersey.  Pop.2155. 

MID'DLEBIE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries. 

MID'DLEltOROUGll,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ply- 
mouth co.,  Massachusetts,  on  a branch  of 'I'.aunton  River,  on 
the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  R.R.,  at  its  junction  with  Cape 
Cod  Branch  R.R.,  35  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Boston.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  goods,  shovels,  carriages,  castings,  boots  and 
shoes,  &c.,  and  contains  8 churches,  a newspaper  office,  an 
academy,  and  the  well-known  Star  Woollen  Mill.  Pop.  4553. 

MID'DLEBOURNE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Tyler  county, 
W.  Virginia,  on  Middle  Island  Creek,  45  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Wheeling.  It  has  a turnpike  leading  to  the  Ohio  River, 
and  contains  a flouring-mill.  Free  pop.  247. 

MIDDLEBOURNE,  a post-village  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  National  Road,  91  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus.  It 
has  2 or  3 churches,  and  several  hundred  inhabitants. 

MIDDLE  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio. 

MIlPDLEBROOK,  a iiost-office  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont. 

MIDDLEBKOOK,  New  Jersey.  See  Bound  Brook. 

MIDDLEBROOK,  a post-village  of  Augusta  co.,  Virginia, 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Staunton.  It  contains  a church,  and  about 
60  dwellings. 

5I11)DLEBR00K  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.. 
Maryland. 

MID'DLEBURG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Schoharie 
co..  New  York,  on  Schoharie  Creek,  35  miles  W.  of  Albany 
3'he  vilLage  has  several  churches,  and  about  half  a dozen 
stores.  Pop.  3259. 

IMIDDLEBURG,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  south  line  of  the  state,  on  the  Franklin  Railroad,  63 
miles  S.W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  contains  about  250  inhabitants. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a small  village  of  'Tioga  co.,  Penn.syl. 
vania. 

MIDDLEBURG,  called  also  SWINEFORDST  )WN,  a ixisfr 
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^lajie,  capital  of  Snyder  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Middle  Creek, 
60  miles  N.  ol  Harrisburg.  Pop.  about  400. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland,  65 
miles  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

MIDDLEBURG.  a handsome  post-borough  of  Loudon  co., 
Virginia,  on  a small  atBuent  of  the  Potomac,  143  miles  N. 
of  Richmond.  It  has  an  active  trade,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  county.  It  has  3 churches,  a flou- 
rishing academy,  7 stores,  and  1 tobacco  factory.  Pop. 
about  800. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a post-office  of  Duval  co.,  Florida. 

■MIDDLEBURG,  a post-village  of  Hardeman  co.,  Tennessee, 
180  miles  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a post-village  of  Casey  co.,  Kentucky. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a small  post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Cuya- 
hoga CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad.  Pop.  2592. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a village  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio,  40  miles 
N.W.  of  Columbus. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a small  village  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a post-office  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michigan. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Missouri. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a small  village  of  Carroll  co..  Missouri. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a town  of  Holland.  See  Middelburg. 

MIDDLEBURG  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean.  See  Eoa. 

MIDDLEBURY,  midtdel-b§r-re,  a beautiful  post-village, 
township,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Addison  co.,  Vermont,  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  Otter  Creek,  at  the  falls,  and  on 
the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  oO  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Burlington.  It  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  4 
churches,  a bank,  and  1 or  2 newspaper  offices.  A white  and 
variegated  marble  of  the  finest  quality,  obtained  from  a 
quarry  near  the  village,  is  wrought  and  exported  in  large 
quantities.  Middlebury  is  one  of  the  most  important  manu- 
factui'ing  towns  in  the  state,  and  is  the  .seat  of  Middlebury 
College,  founded  in  1800.  The  principal  edifice  is  of  stone, 
106  feet  by  40,  and  four  stories  high.  Pop.  of  the  township, 
2879. 

MIDDLEBURY,  a post-township  of  New  Haven  co..  Con- 
necticut, about  20  miles  N.W.  of  New  Haven.  Pop.  664. 

MIDD^jEBURY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wyoming 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Buffalo  and  New  York  City  Railroad, 
43  miles  E.  of  Buffalo.  It  has  an  academy.  Pop.  1708. 

MIDDLEBURY,  a township  of  Tioga  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 
Pop.  1565. 

MIDDLEBURY,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1037. 

MIDDLEBURY,  a post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio,  45  miles 
N.W.  of  Columbus. 

MIDDLEBURY,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Summit  co.,  Ohio,  112  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus,  and  2 miles 
E.  of  Akron.  .It  is  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  ot 
Little  Cuyahoga  River,  which  furnishes  extensive  water- 
power.  The  village  contains  2 churches,  1 high  school,  1 
woollen  factory,  7 manufactories  of  stoneware.  1 of  Liver- 
pool ware,  1 of  sewer-pipes,  and  1 of  friction  matches.  P.710. 

MIDDLEBURY,  a township  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  616. 

MIDDLEBURY,  a station  on  the  Michigan  Southern  and 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  about  140  miles  N.  of  Indiana- 
polis. 

MIDDLEBURY,  a village  of  Clay  co.,  Indiana,  70  miles 
S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

MIDDLEBURY.  a post-village  and  township  of  Elkhart 
CO..  Indiana.  It  contains  2 churches,  an  academy,  and  a 
flouring-mill.  Pop.  of  township.  1529. 

MIDDLEBURY,  a post-olfice  of  Mercer  co.,  Mi.ssouri. 

MIDDLEBURY  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Tioga  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MIDDLEBUSH.  a post-village  of  Franklin  township,  So- 
merset co.,  New  .ler.sey,  about  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Trenton. 

MIDDLE  CREEK,  of  Union  co.,  Penn.sylvania,  flows  into 
the  Susquehanna. 

MIDDLE  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  flows  into  Yadkin 
River,  near  the  E.  border  of  Davie  county. 

MIDDLE  CREEK,  a township  of  Snyder  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  600. 

MIDDLE  CREEK,  a small  post-village  of  Union  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MIDDLE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Wake  co..  North  Carolina. 

MIDDLE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  McMinn  co.,  Tennes.see. 

MIDDLE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio. 

idIDDLE  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Washington  co.,  MLs- 
s(  uri. 

MIDDLE  CREEK  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

MIDDLE  F.\B1US,  a post-office  of  Scotland  c.o.,  Mis.sourl. 

MIDDLEFl  ELD,  a ])Ost-towuship  of  Hampshire  co.,  Mas- 
sachu.setts,  on  the  Western  Railroad,  about  30  miles  N.IV. 
)f  Springfield.  It  has  several  mills  for  making  broadcloths 
and  satinets.  Pop.  748. 

MIDDLEI'TELD.  a post-town.ship  of  Otsego  co..  New  York, 
on  Otsego  Lake,  about  60  miles  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2825. 
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MIDDLEFIELD,  a post-township  of  Geauga  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  872. 

MIDDLEFIELD  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co. 
New  York,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Cooperstown. 

MIDDLEFORD.  a post-village  in  Sussex  co.,  Delaware. 

MIDDLE  FORK,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,\V. Virginia. 

MIDDLE  FORK,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co..  Tennessee. 

MIDDDE  FORK,  a post-office  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio. 

MIDDLE  FORK,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana. 

MIDDLE  FORK,  a post-office  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri. 

MIDtDLE  GRAN'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Washington 
co..  New  York,  on  the  Rutlat)d  and  Washington  Railroad, 
65  miies  N.N.E.  of  Albany.  It  has  a cotton  factory. 

MIDDLE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York 

MIDDLE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois. 

MIDDLE  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Missouri, 
17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Paris. 

MID'DLE  II  AD/DAM,  a post-village  in  5Iiddlesex  co.,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  20  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Hartford.  Gold  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity. 

MIDDLEHAM,  midMel-am,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding,  picturesciuely  situated 
on  the  Ure,  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  930.  It  has 
remains  of  a castle  built  a.  d.  1190,  where,  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, the  Earl  of  Warwick  detained  Edward  IV.  prisoner. — 
Middleham  Moor,  half  a mile  S.W.,  is  a noted  training- 
ground  for  racers. 

MID/DLEIIAM,  BISII/OPS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Durham. 

MIDDLE  HOPE,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.  New  York. 

MIDDLE  ISLAND,  a small  post-village  of  Suffolk  co.. 
New  York. 

MIDDLE  ISLAND  CREEK,  in  the  N.  part  of  W.  Virginia, 
rises  near  the  boundary  between  Lewis  and  Harrison  coun- 
ties, pursues  an  extremely  winding  course  through  Dodd- 
ridge and  Tyler  counties,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Ohio, 
about  20  miles  above  Marietta.  Its  whole  length  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  120  miles.  It  furnishes  ample  water- 
power. 

MID/DLE  LANC'ASTER,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MIDDLE  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minnesota. 

MIDDLE  MOUNTAIN,  a post-office  of  Ci’aig  county,  Vir- 
ginia. 

MIDDLE  PAXTON,  a township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1932. 

MIDDLEPORT, a thriving  post-village  in  Royalton  towui- 
ship,  Niagara  co..  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  Roches- 
ter and  Niagara  Railroad,  about  33  miles  N.E.  of  Buffalo. 
It  contains  5 churches,  14  stores,  1 furnace,  1 steam  stave- 
mill,  1 saw'-mill,  and  2 flouring-mills.  Pop.  about  1200. 

.MIDDLEPORT,  a post-village  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. about  8 miles  N.E.  of  Pottsville.  Pop.  421. 

MIDDLE  i’ORT,  a post-office  of  Braxton  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

MIDDLEPORT,  a thriving  village  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  about  2 miles  below  Pomeroy.  It  has  valua- 
ble coal-mines. 

MIDDLEPORT,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Iroquois 
county,  Illinois,  on  the  Iroquois  River,  at  the  junction  of 
Sugar  Creek,  150  miles  E.N.E.  of  Springfield.  It  is  on  the 
Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  R.R. 

MID'DLE  QUAR/TER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland. 

MIDDLE  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Newton  co.,  Georgia. 

MID'DLE  RIV'ER,  of  Virginia,  a branch  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. rises  in  Augusta  co.,  flows  eastw’ard,  and  unites  with 
the  North  River  near  Port  Republic,  in  Rockingham  co. 

MIDDLE  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Iowa,  rises  in  the  W. 
central  part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  eastward,  enters  Des 
Moines  River,  in  Polk  co. 

MIDDLE  RIVER,  a po.st-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Georgia. 

MIDDLE  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH,  mid'delz-b’ruh  or  mid'delz-bur-ruh, 
a river-port  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North  Riding, 
on  the  Tees,  near  its  mouth,  and  3^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Stock- 
ton,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  in  1851, 
7431.  It  has  been  built  within  the  last  20  years,  by  a joint- 
stock  company  as  a port  for  loading  colliers.  It  has  a mt- 
tional  school,  reading-rooms  and  observatory,  manufactures 
of  rope  and  sail  cloth,  iron  works,  yards  for  ship-buiMing.  a 
commodious  dock,  and  exports  of  coal,  amounting,  in  1839, 
to  510.000  tons.  The  port  is  subordinate  to  Stockton. 

MID'DLESEX,  the  metropolitan  county  of  England,  having 
N.  the  CO.  of  Herts.  E.  Essex.  S.  the  Thames,  (which  .«e])arates 
it  from  Kent  and  Surrey),  and  W.  Bucks.  Area  281  siiuare 
miles,  this  being  next  to  Rutland  the  .smallest  English  county. 
Pop.  in  1851,  1.886,576.  Surface  mostly  flat  in  the  •'^.W., 
elsewhere  undulating.  Principal  rivers,  besides  tin*  'I'hames, 
the  Brent,  and  the  Colne,  and  Lea.  which  form  re.-i-ectivc  Iv 
its  W.  and  E.  boundaries.  The  Grand  Tunction  Canal,  and 
the  New  River  Cut,  al.so  intersect  the  county.  Gia.‘  « fai  tns 
for  the  supply  of  London  with  milk  and.  hay.  greatly  exceed 
in  extent  the  arable  land.  Market  gardens  ar*’  ven,  exten 
sive.  and  a large  portion  of  the  county  is  ocf’.pied  by  villa* 
and  pleasure  grounds.  It  sends  14  incmbds  to  the  House 
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of  Ccmmons,  ‘2  being  for  the  county,  and  12  for  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  N.  of  the  Thames. 

MID'DhESEX,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  an  area  of  about  830  square  miles.  It  is 
partly  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Charles  River,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Merrimack,  Nashua,  and  Concord  Rivers, 
and  other  smaller  streams,  which  furnish  abundant  water- 
power. Lowell,  the  most  celebrated,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  manufacturing  cities  in  America,  is  situated  in 
this  county.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  the  N.W.  part 
hilly;  the  soil  is  various.  By  means  of  canals  ai’ound  the 
falls,  boats  ascend  the  Merrimack  River  through  this  county 
to  Concord,  in  New  Hampshire.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
boston  and  M'orcester,  the  Fitchburg,  the  Worcester  and 
Nashua  Railroads,  and  those  connecting  Fitchburg  with 
Lawrence,  Boston  and  Nashua,  and  Boston  and  Manchester. 
Named  from  Middlesex,  a county  of  England.  Seats  of 
justice.  Concord,  Cambridge,  and  Lowell.  Middlesex  is  the 
most  populous  county  in  Massachusetts.  Pop.  216,354. 

MIDDLESEX,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Connecticut,  has 
an  area  of  about  430  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S. 
Dy  Long  Island  Sound,  partly  on  the  E.  by  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  the  Ilammonasset  River  runs  along  its  W.  bor- 
der. Several  smaller  streams  furnish  abundant  water- 
power. The  surface  is  hilly.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
and  along  the  Connecticut  River  of  excellent  quality.  Large 
quantities  of  sandstone  are  quarried  and  exported.  The 
railroad  connecting  New  Haven  and  New  London  traverses 
this  county,  which  is  also  partly  intersected  by  a branch  of 
the  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  Seats  of  justice, 
Middletown  and  Haddam.  Pop.  in  1860,  30,859. 

MIDDLESEX,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  New 
Jersey,  has  an  area  of  about  460  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.W.  by  xMillstone  River,  partly  on  the  N.  by  Rahway 
River,  and  on  the  E.  by  Staten  Island  Sound  and  Raritan 
Bay.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Raritan,  and  also  drained  by 
South  River,  and  Manalapan  Creek.  The  surface  is  level  or 
undulating.  The  soil  varies  from  deep  sand  to  clay,  and  is 
generally  fertile.  Sandstone  is  quarried  in  varions  parts 
of  the  county.  The  Raritan  River  is  navigable  for  small 
steamboats  to  New  Brunswick,  and  the  bay  of  the  same 
name  into  which  it  flows  afforcls  an  excellent  harbor.  The 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  the  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road traverse  this  county,  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  touches  its  western  border.  Organized  in  1682. 
Capital,  New  Brunswick.  Pop.  34,812,  of  whom  1 was  a 
slave. 

MIDDLESEX,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia,  border- 
ing on  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Rappahannock 
River.  The  latter  forms  the  entire  boundary  on  the  N.E., 
and  Piankatank  River  on  the  S.W.  The  length  is  39  miles ; 
mean  breadth  4 or  5 miles;  area  about  15U  square  miles. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  and  a portion  of  the  land  is  fertile.  Formed 
in  1675.  Capital,  Urbana.  Pop.  4364,  of  whom  19S9  were 
free,  and  2375  slaves. 

MIDDLESEX,  a post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Ver- 
mont, on  Onion  River,  and  on  the  Vermont  Central  Rail- 
road. about  6 miles  N.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1254. 

-MIDDLESEX,  a post-township  of  Yates  co..  New  York, 
on  Canandaigua  Lake,  about  35  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rochester. 
Pop.  1303. 

MIDDLESEX,  a village  and  township  of  Butler  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 20  miles  N.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1037. 

MIDDLESEX,  a village  of  .tiercer  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Shenango  Creek,  and  on  the  Erie  Extension  Canal,  12 
miles  S.W.  of  .fiercer. 

.MllPDLESEX,  a county  in  the  western  part  of  Canada 
VI  (‘st,  intersected  by  tin;  Thames  River,  comprises  an  area 
of  1039  square  miles.  Pop.  .39,899. 

MIDDLESEX  VlLLAdE,  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co., 
Massachu.-etts,  on  -Merrimack  River,  about  25  miles  N.WL 
./f  bostoii- 

M I DtDIiE  .SM  IT  I I/FIELD,  a town.ship  of  Monroe  co.,  Penn- 
lylvania.  Pop.  1494. 

MlDDl.E  ST.VTES.  See  United  States. 

M.D'DLETON.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
>f  Lancaster,  on  tlie  ^lanchester  and  Leeds  Railway,  and 
he  Roclidale  Canal.  5^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Manchester.  l>op. 
■ if  the  town  in  1851.  5740. 

M I DDU'ITO.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

.M  I D[)LI/i’0.\.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  with  a 
tafion  on  the  East  Anglian  Railway.  3 miles  S.E.  of  King's 
Lynn. 

MIDDLETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

MlitDLETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

Mi  I)F)LI'/J'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

Ml DDLE'l’tlN,  two  town.ships  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West.  Riding. 

MIDDLETONLa  market-town  of  Ireland,  Munster,  county 
and  14  miles  E.  of  Cork,  on  a navigable  stream  of  the  same 
nam.‘,  flowing  into  Cork  Harbor.  Pop.  in  1852,  6010.  It  is 
neatly  built,  and  its  port  is  reached  by  vessels  of  about  200 
tons.  Middleton  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  Broderick 
family. 


MIDDLETON,  a village  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  county  and  7 
miles  S.W.  of  Armagh.  Pop.  708. 

MIDDLETON,  a post-township  of  Strafford  co.,  Ne> 
Hampshire,  bordering  on  Maine,  about  34  miles  N.E.  (V 
Concord.  Pop.  530. 

MIDDLETO.X,  a post-township  of  Essex  co.,  Massachn.settf  ‘ 
intersected  by  the  Essex  Railroad,  19  miles  N.  of  Be  ston 
It  has  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  paper,  &c.  P 940 

MIDDLETON,  a village  of  .411eghany  co.,  Pennsylrauia, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  12  mil(!S  below  Pittsburg. 

MIDDLETON  or  MID/DLETOWN,  a post-village  of  Hyde 
CO.,  North  Carolina,  on  Middle  Creek,  1 mile  from  Pamlicc 
Sound,  is  onb  of  the  principal  shipping  ports  of  tlie  county 

MIDDLETON,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Mississippi 
about  95  miles  N.  of  Jackson. 

MIDDLETON,  a post-village  of  Rutherford  co.,  Tennessee, 
about  40  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

MIDDLETON,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio,  84  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

MIDDLETON,  a township  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  652. 

MIDDLETON,  a post-village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa,  about 
8 miles  W.  by  N.  of  Burlington. 

MIDDLETON,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Dane  co., 
Wisconsin.  8 mile.s  W.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1315. 

MIDDLETON-CHE/NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northampton. 

MID/DLETON-with-FORD/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Suffolk. 

MIDDLETON  IN  TEESH)ALE.  a market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Durham,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Barnard-C'astle, 
with  a station  on  the  railway  between  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton. Pop.  3787. 

MIDDLETON  ISLANDS,  small  islands  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific, one  350  miles  E.  of  Australia,  called  Sir  C.  Middleton’s 
Island,  S.W.  of  which  is  Jliddleton  Shoal. 

MIDDLETON-ON-THE-HILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hereford. 

MIDDLESEX-ON-TIIE-WOLDS,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  York.  East  Riding. 

MIDDLETON-SCRIV/EN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Salop. 

MIDDLETON  ST.  GEORGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ol 
Durham. 

JIIDDLETON-STO^NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Ox- 
ford. 

MIDDLETON  STONE Y,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Derby. 

MIDDLETON  TY/AS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

MID/DLETOWN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rutland 
CO.,  Vermont,  about  66  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier.  It 
contains  2 churches,  2 stores,  and  6 factories  and  mills. 
Pop.  712. 

IVIIDDLETOWN,  a village  recently  sprung  up  on  the  island 
of  Martha’s  Vineyard.  Duke’s  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Ilclraes’  Hole  to  the  village  of  Newton.  It 
contains  a Baptist  church. 

MIDDIjETOWN,  a township  of  Newport  co.,  on  the  island 
of  Rhode  Island.  Pop.  1012. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a city,  port  of  entry,  and  semi-capital  oi 
Middlesex  county,  Connecticut,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  and  on 
the  route  of  the  Air  Line  Railroad  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction between  New  York  and  Boston,  34  miles  trom 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  24  miles  N.E.  of  New  Haven.  Lat. 
41°  33'  8"  N.,  Ion.  39'  W.  A branch  railroad,  10  milea 
long,  connects  with  the  New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Spring- 
field  R.R.  at  Berlin.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  partly  on  an 
acclivity  commanding  a fine  prospect.  Main  street,  on  which 
are  the  principal  stores,  hotels,  and  many  of  the  churches, 
is  broad,  level,  and  with  others  parallel  to  it.  is  intersected 
at  right  angles  by  those  passing  westward  from  the  river. 
The  elevated  portion  of  the  city  contains  many  elesant 
mansions,  surrounded  with  spacious  and  highly  ornamented 
grounds.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Custom- 
hou.se  and  Court-house,  both  constructed  of  the  Chatham 
free-stone.  The  latter  is  adorned  with  a fine  Grecian  portico. 
The  Wesleyan  University,  a flourishing  inslitution  under 
the  direction  of  the  Methodists,  occupies  a beautiful  eleva- 
tion overlooking  the  city  and  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  here.  The  wharves  are  com- 
modious, and  have  10  feet  of  water.  Steamlioats  plying  be- 
tween Hartford  and  New  York,  here  have  a landing.  Tho 
shipping  of  the  port,  in  Sept.,  1864,  amounted  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  17,569  tons  enrolled  and  licensed,  all  of  which  were 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  A considerable  number  of 
vessels  are  built  here  annually.  In  the  vicinity  of  Middle- 
town  are  valuable  minerals,  including  feldspar  of  a very 
superior  quality,  employed  in  the  manutacture  of  china-ware 
(for  an  account  of  which  see  Connecticut,  page  489).  The 
city  contains  4 banks,  1 of  which  is  national,  and  2 savjngs 
institutions.  It  lias  manufactures  of  Brittania  and  other 
hardware,  castings,  guns,  screws,  leather,  &c.  It  was  settled 
in  1636,  incorporated  a town  in  1654,  and  a city  in  1784.  Poj> 
of  the  township,  in  1860,  3438;  of  the  city,  5182. 
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Mir'DLJilTOWN,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Delaware 
CO.,  .Wow  York.  hop.  3201. 

MIDDI/ETOWN,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Orange  co., 
New  York,  on  the  New  Y"ork  and  Erie  Eailioad,  7 miles 
N.W.  of  Goshen,  and  07  miles  from  New  Y'ork  City.  It  has 
5 or  ri  churches,  the  Walkill  Academy,  2 national  banks, 
and  extensive  iron-works. 

Ml  DDLETOWN,  a po.«t-village  and  township  of  Monmouth 
eo..  New  Jersey,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  13  miles  N.E. 
of  Freehold.  The  village  contains  3 or  I churches,  some  60 
houses,  and  a newspaper  office,  hop.  4112. 

MlDDIiKTOW'N,  a village  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania,  7 
miles  N.  of  Gettysburg.  It  has  near  100  inhabitants. 

.M  i I)D  LKTOVV.N,  a village  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  turnpike  from  Kittanning  to  Indiana,  45  miles  N.E. 
of  hittsburg. 

IMIDDLETOWN,  a township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2265. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a post-borough  of  Upper  Swatara  town- 
ship, Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  E,  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna,  at  the  mouith  of  Swatara  Creek,  and  on  the 
Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  Railroad,  9 miles  S,E,  of  Harris- 
qurg.  It  contains  a bank  and  a newspaper  office.  The 
Union  Canal  terminates  here.  Pop.  2392. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. hop.  including  Merlia,  3297. 

•MIDDLETOWN,  a village  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania,  16 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Mercer. 

-MIDDLETOWN,  a town.ship  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  923. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 174  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a thriving  posUvillage  of  New  Castle  co., 
Delaware,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Wilmington.  It  has  2 fine 
churches,  a flourishing  academy,  a bank,  and  a carriage  fac- 
tory. Pop.  523. 

MIDDLETOIVN,  a post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland, 
on  a branch  of  Catoctin  Creek,  9 miles  W.  by  N.  of  Frederick 
city. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  turnpike  leading  from  Winchester  to  Staunton,  13 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Winchester.  It  contains  2 churches. 

■MIDDLETOWN,  a small  village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tennessee. 

MI  DDLETOIV'N,  a small  village  of  W'arren  co.,  Tenne.s.«ee. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a post-village  in  Jefferson  co.,  Kentucky, 
40  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Frankfort. 

M 1 DDLETOIVN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Lemon  town- 
ship. Butler  CO..  Ohio,  on  the  Miami  River  and  Canal,  13  miles 
N.E.  of  Hamilton.  It  contains  several  churches,  atid  numer- 
ous stores.  'J'he  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton  passes 
along  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  hop.  in  18.53,  .about  1400;  in  1800,  2u70. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a village  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio,  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Urbann.a. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a township  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  1301. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a .small  village  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio,  98 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  526. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana, 
anout  40  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

-MIDDLETOWN,  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana,  55 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a village  of  ATgo  co.,  Indiana,  14  miles 
S.S.AY.  of  Terre  Haute. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Salt  Creek.  22  miles  N.  of  Springfield. 

-MIDDLEToW'N,  a post-village  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois. 
10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Alacomb.  The  name  of  the  posUoffice  is 
Young. 

-MIDDLETOWN,  a town.ship  in  Lafayette  oo.,  Missouri. 
Pop.  1744. 

-MIDDLETOWN,  a post-village  in  Montgomery  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 65  miles  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

MIDi'LEToW.N,  a post-village  in  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  9 miles  W. 
of  Burlington. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a township  of  M.arquette  co.,  AViscon.sin. 

.M  1 DDI/ETOWN,  a small  mining  settlement  of  Shasta  co., 
California. 

.MIDDLETOWN  CENTRE,  a postroffice  of  Susquehanna 
CO.,  hennsylvania. 

MIDDLETOIVN  POINT,  a post-village  in  Middletown 
town.-hip.  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey,  on  a small  creek  of 
its  own  name.  36  miles  E.N.E.  of  Trenton,  has  a bank,  about 
a dozen  stores.  2 or  3 churches,  and  near  60U  inhabitants. 

MIDDLE  VILL.AGE, a post-village.  Queen’s  co.,  New  York. 

MI  DDLEVTLLE.  a posUvillage  of  Herkimer  co..  New  York, 
on  West  Canada  Creek,  about  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Utica.  It 
has  manufactories  of  cotton,  &c. 

MIDDLEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co..  New  Jersey. 

•MIDDLEVILLE.  a post-village  of  Barry  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Thornapple  Biver,  about  54  miles  AVL  of  Lansing. 

Ml  DDLEMW  Y.  a post-village  of  Jelfersun  co.,  W.  A’irginia, 
oaar  (.Ipequan  Creek.  7 miles  S.IV.  of  Charlestown,  contains 
I churches.  Pop.  about  500 
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MID/DLEAYICH,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
county  and  21  miles  E.  of  Chester,  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Canal,  and  2 miles  E.  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway.  Pop. 
in  1851,  4498.  The  towm  has  .some  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cotton,  and  a large  trade  in  .salt,  obtaiue'J  from  the  celebrated 
brine  springs  of  the  vicinity. 

MIDDLE  AVOOD/BERRY,  a township  of  Bedford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1900. 

MIDDLE  YU^BA,  a river  of  Y’uba  co.,  California,  rises  on 
the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  flowing  in  a genera] 
W.S.W.  course,  falls  into  the  Yuba  River,  75  miles  above 
Marysville.  Gold  is  found  on  this  stream,  which  also  affords 
valuable  water-power. 

MID^DLEZOY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

MIDGLEY',  mijdee,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Hiding. 

MID/HU KST.  a p.arliamentary  borough,  market-town,  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chi- 
chester. on  the  navigable  Rother,  a tributary  of  the  Arun. 
Pop.  in  1851,  7021.  It  is  remarkably  neat,  and  sends  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
ruins  of  Cowdry  House,  a noble  mansion,  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1793. 

MIDLYH,  mee/dee'^,  a maritime  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
province  of  Room-Elee,  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tolopaz;  lat.  41°  38'  N.,  Ion.  28°  8'  E.  It  has  a small 
roadstead  - where  vessels  may  anchor  in  10  or  12  fathoms. 

MIDI,  PIC  DU.  See  Pyrenees. 

MIDI,  DENT-DU,  Alps.  See  Dent-du-Midi. 

MID'LAND,  a new  county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Michi- 
gan, has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  partly 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Saginaw  Bay.  and  is  intersected  by 
Tittibawassee  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Salt,  Chippew  a, 
and  Pine  Rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  level,  au(J 
well  wooded.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Poyi.  787. 

MIDLAND,  a post-office  of  Charlotte  co.,  A'irginia. 

MID-LAVAN'H,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.ssex. 

MID/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

MID-LOTHIAN.  See  Edinburgh,  County  of. 

MIDLMAR,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

MID'NAPOOU/  or  MIDNAPOUR,  a town  of  Briti.sh  India, 
capital  of  a district  of  its  own  name,  is  situated  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Cassai  River.  72  miles  W.S.W.  of  Calcutta.  Chief 
buildings,  the  jail,  hospital,  barracks,  and  residence  of  the 
district  authorities. 

MIDNAPOOR,  a district  of  British  India,  pre.sidency  and 
province  of  Bengal,  having  E.  the  Hoogly  River.  Estimated 
area  8260  square  miles.  Pop.  1.361,000. 

Ml  DOES  or  MIDOENS.  me-do/^N.s,  a town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira-Baixa.  36  miles  W.S.W.  of  Guarda.  Pop.  1 647. 

MIDOUZE,  mee'dooz^  a navigable  river  of  France,  formed 
by  the  vinion  of  the  Midou  and  Douze,  enters  the  Adour  on 
the  right,  below  that  town.  Length  18  miles,  or  comprising 
the  Midou.  65  miles. 

MIDROlv,  inidO-o-A',  a town  of  Algeria,  province  of  Titteri, 
on  the  river  Faled,  134  miles  S.W.  of  Algiers. 

MID^VIEW,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Kentucky. 

AIIIPVILLE,  a post-village  of  Burke  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Central  Railroad.  94  miles  N.W.  of  Savannah. 

MID'WAY,  a village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Penn.sylvauia  Railroad,  40  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  adjoin- 
ing Coatesville.  It  has  a machine-shop. 

MI  DAY  AY,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co..  North  Carolina. 

-MIDAA'.YY,  a post-village  and  station  of  Barnwell  district. 
South  Carolina,  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  72  miles 
AY.S.AY.  of  Charleston. 

MIDAY.YY,  a pleasant  village  of  Baldwin  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  railroad  from  Milledgeville  to  Gordon,  I5  miles  S.  of  tho 
former.  It  is  the  seat  of  Oglethorpe  University,  (Presbyte- 
rian.) a flourishing  institution,  founded  in  1838.  Pop. 
about  300. 

MIDAA'AY,  a post-village  of  Barbour  co.,  Alabama. 

MIDAA'AY,  a post-village  of  Madi.son  co.,  Mississippi. 

MIDAY.VY',  a post-office  of  St.  Landry  parish,  Louisiana. 

Ml  DAY  AY.  a post-office  of  Hot  Springs  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

MIDAA'AY,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Tennessee,  164 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

MIDAALYY,  a handsome  post-village  of  AYoodford  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  railroad  from  Lexington  to  Frankfort,  14  miles 
from  each  place.  It  has  3 churches,  3 hemp  factories,  and 
about  600  inhabitants. 

Ml  DAY  AY',  a village  of  Clark  co.,  Ohio,  about  50  miles  W. 
of  Columbus. 

.AlIDAYAY,  a village  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio,  a few  miles  S. 
of  London,  the  county  seat. 

MIDAYAY',  a post-office  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana. 

MIDAA’AY.  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  Illinois. 

MIDAA’AY'.  a po.st-village  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri,  30  miljfl 
N.AY.  of  Jefferson  City. 

MIDAA’OLDE,  mid'Vvol-dph,  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  Groningen,  5 miles  N.AA'.  of  AYinschoten.  Pop.  1 <>74. 

MIECHOAY,  me-:\/Kov,  a town  of  Poland,  province  and  i-l 
miles  S.AA'.  of  Kielce.  Pop.  1500. 

MIECHGAY,  a small  town  of  Poland  provii  le  «nd  Li? 
miles  N.N.AY.  of  Lublin. 
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MIEDN'IKr.  me-iM'iieii'kee,  a small  town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment and  16  miles  S.E.  of  Vilna. 

MIERZNA.  me-Jdz^id,  a small  town  of  Russia,  province 
und  21  miles  .\.N.W.  of  t^iedlec,  (Poland.) 

MIEDZYKZYC,  me-('d'/,iii'zits,  a town  of  Poland,  province 
and  25  miles  8.E.  of  Siedlec,  on  an  aflluent  of  the  Rug. 

MIEDZYKZYO.  a market-town  of  Ru.ssiau  Poland,  go- 
vernment of  Volhynia. 

illELAN,  me'a'l6N«^,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gers,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Anch.  Pop.  in  1852,  2043. 

Ml  Ell.  a post-odiee  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana.  * 

MIEK,  a post-office  of  Wabash  co.,  Illinois. 

MIERE6  DEL  CA.MTNO,  ine-.Vrgs  dtM  kd-mee'no,  or  SAN 
JUAN  R.AUTISTA,  s;lu  Hoo-diP bow'-tees/tS,  a town  of  Spain, 
Asturias)  10  miles  S.  of  Oviedo,  on  the  Lena  or  Caudal.  It 
hu.s  a tine  palace,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a trade  in  cinnabar, 
iron,  sulphur,  and  coal.  Pop.  4000. 

MIES,  mees,  or  SILRER-REIUISTADT,  siPher-b^RO'stltt. 
a walled  town  of  Rohemia,  15  miles  W.  of  Pil.«en.  Pop.  4269, 
mostly  employed  in  extensive  lead  and  silver  mines.  Here, 
in  1427,  31.000  Ilnssites  defeated  a German  army  of  80,000. 

MIESRACII,  mees/b^K,  a market-town  of  Ravaria,  i6 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Munich.  l>op.  of  district,  13,618. 

MIESCIIISTO,  mee-shis'to.  a town  of  Prussian  Poland, 
government  and  40  miles  S.VV.  of  Rromberg.  Pop.  580. 

MIESZKOW,  me-^sh'kof,  a town  of  Prus.sian  Poland,  go- 
vernment and  30  miles  N.E.  of  Posen.  Pop.  750. 

MIETAU.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Mitau. 

MIEUSSY,  mee'us'see^  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Savoy,  province  of  Faucigny.  Pop.  2233. 

MIEZA,  me-.Vth,i,  a town  of  Si)aiu,  Leon,  province  and 
about  54  miles  from  Salamanca.  Pop.  1061. 

MIF'FLIN,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Penn.syl- 
vania.  has  an  area  of  370  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  J uniata  River,  and  also  drained  by  Kishicoquillas,  Jack’s, 
and  Licking  Creeks.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  traversed 
by  high  and  rugged  ridges,  and  by  beautiful  valleys.  Iron 
is  procured  in  large  quantities  from  the  mines  of  this 
county;  limestone  and  slate  are  al.so  abundant.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Central  Railroad. 
Formed  in  1789,  and  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Mifflin. 
Capital,  Lewistown.  Pop.  16,340. 

MIFFLIN,  a township  of  Alleghany  co..  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  4434. 

MIFFLIN,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1021. 

MIFFLIN,  a township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1460. 

MIFFLIN,  a township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 1430. 

MIFFLIN,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1066. 

MIFFLIN,  a post-village  of  Henderson  co.,  Tennessee,  137 
miles  S.W.  of  Nashville;  it  has  3 stores. 

MIFFLIN, apost-townshij)  in  Ashland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 827. 

MIFFLIN,  a township  ofFTanklin  co.,  Ohio,  Pop.  1311. 

MIFFLIN,  town.ship  of  Pike  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  821. 

MIFFLIN,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  9C3. 

MIFFLIN,  a township  of  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio.  Fop.  870. 

MIFFLIN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Iowa  co.,  Wis- 
consin, 11  miles  W.  of  Mineral  Foint.  The  village  has  4 
stores,  and  1 smelting  furnace.  Pop.  1220. 

.MIFFLIN  CROSS  ROADS,  a small  village  of  Cumberland 
CO..  Pennsvlvania. 

MIFH'LINSRURG,  or  YOUNGMANSTOWN,  a post-bo- 
rough of  Ruffalo  township.  Union  co..  Pennsylvania,  on 
Rulfalo  Creek,  68  miles  N.N.W.  of  llariisburg.  It  is  situated 
in  a rich  farming  district,  and  has  an  active  trade.  It  con- 
tains 2 churches,  and  a bank.  Pop.  86'. 

.MI F'FLl NTOW.V,  a post-borough,  capital  of  Juniata  co., 
Pennsylvania,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
Juniata  River,  “JO  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Harrisburg.  The  Central 
Railroad,  which  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  con- 
nects the  town  willi  Pittsburg,  Harrisburg,  <tc.  'I'hree  news- 
papers are  published  here.  The  borough  contains  3 churches, 
an  academy,  and  a bank.  The  Juniata  is  crossed  by  abridge 
at  this  place.  Pop.  767. 

MIFKLINVILLE,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  North  Rranch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  88 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Il.irrisburg. 

.MIGALGAR.A,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  M.m.garah. 

MIGH.\RINA,  me-gd-ree/n.I.  a village  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  7 miles  W.N.IV.  of  Catanzaro.  P.1600. 

MIGLIG.MCO,  meel-yon^^ko.  a market-town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Rasilicata.  9 inile.s  S.W.  of  Matera.  Pop.  3300. 

MIG.N'ANKGO,  meen-y3-n;\/go.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Genoa,  2 miles  from  San  Quirico.  Fop. 
2580. 

MIGNfi,  meen'yil',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Vienne,  on  the  Auzance.  Pop.  19;H. 

MIGN'f;,  a village  of  France,  derartment  of  Indre.  13 
miles  N.'E.  of  Le  Rlanc.  Pop.  114F 

.'IIGU  EL-ESTER  AN,  me-ghi'‘i'.t„.ta-B,1nt.  a village  of  Spain, 
New  Ca.stile,  province  -f  T.-iedo,  65  miles  S.E.  of  Madrid. 
Pop.  22a«. 
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MIGUEliTURRA,  me-gh&PtooR'RS,  a town  of  Spain.  Niiw 
Castile,  2 miles  S.  of  Ciudad-Real,  it  Las  two  prima  y 
schools,  a church,  and  four  hermitages,  one  of  'vijicii.  t;:xn(e 
Cristo  de  la  Misericordia,  is  remarkable  for  the  richne»>  and 
elegance  of  its  architecture.  The  manufactures  couipii.se 
brandy,  leather,  bricks,  and  tiles.  Fop.  5558. 

MlllALY-FAIiVA,  mee'hdi'f.  IGoh',  or  M ICIIKL8D:  )UF', 
mee^Keks-doRf ',  a village  of  Austria,  Tran.syh  ania,  at  the  con- 
liuence  of  the  Hokel  with  the  Maros.  Fop.  1126. 

iMlHALY-FALU,  mee'hdi/-fd/loo',  a village  of  Hungary, 
co.  of  Szabolcs.  Pop.  2107. 

MIHALY-JASZ-TELEK,  rae-hdP-jds-ta'lfk',  a village  ol 
Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  at  the  conlluence  of  the  Zaqua  with 
the  Tarna.  Fop.  1890. 

MIHALY-NAGY,  mee'hdl'  ncdj,  a market-village  of  Hun- 
gary, Hither  Theiss,  co.  and  37  miles  S.W.  of  Zemplin.  on 
the  Laborcz.  Pop.  2118. 

MIHL.4,  meedd,  a village  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Saxe- 
■\Veimar,  7 miles  N.  of  F.isenach.  Po)).  1294. 

MlHHJ.VN,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Riiirjan. 

MIHOLACZ,  mee'ho'lats/,  wi  itten  also  MIIIOLCZINUM, 
a market-town  of  Austria,  Slavonia,  co.  of  Verocz,  on  the 
Drave,  12  miles  from  Siklos.  Fop.  2150. 

Mil  AS  or  MIAS,  mee'a.s/,  a river  of  Asiatic  Rus,sia,  govern- 
ments of  Orenboorg.  Penn,  and  Tobolsk,  joins  the  Tobol  at 
A'alootrovosk,  after  an  eastward  course  of  300  miles.  On  it 
is  the  Fort  Miiaskoi,  25  miles  E.  of  Tcheliabinsk. 

MU  A RES  or  MIXARES,  me-iid/ivs,  a river  of  Spain,  enters 
the  Mediterranean  6 miles  S.  of  Castellou-de-la-Flana,  after 
an  E.  course  of  65  miles. 

MIJARES  or  IMIXARES,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and 
25  miles  S.  of  Avila.  Pop.  707. 

Ml  JAS  or  MIXAS,  mee/iids,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and 
15  miles  S.IV.  of  Malaga.  Pop.  4080,  with  nunierous  mills. 

MLIIRITCH,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Mizhiritcu. 

MIKHAILOV  or  3I1CHA1LOV.  me-Ki-lo\^  a town  of  Ru.s- 
sia,  government  and  32  miles  S.W.  of  Riazan,  on  the  Fronia. 
Pop.  6500. 

MI  KH.\IL0VK.\.  me-Kl-lov/kd.  a town  of  Rus.eia.  govern- 
ment of  Koorsk,  10  miles  AV.  of  Novoi-Oskol,  on  the  Khorok, 
Pop.  6000.  It  has  3 churches,  inanulacturcs  of  linen,  wax, 
and  leather,  and  carries  on  a considerable  trade. 

MIKIIAILOVKA,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  17 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Yekateriuoslav,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper. 
Pop.  3600. 

MIKIIALITZA,  or  MIKHALITCH.  See  Muhalitch. 

MIKLGS-FALU,  mee'klosh'-fddoo,  a village  of  Hungary 
CO.  of  AVieselburg.  Pop.  1240. 

MIKOLA,  mee'kodoh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Szath 
mar,  4 miles  from  Szathmar-Nemeth.  Pop.  1112. 

MIKOLAJOW,  mee-ko-ld-yov/,  a market-town  of  Austrian 
Poland,  Galicia,  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Stry.  Pop.  1860. 

MIKULINCE,  me-koo-lifflsd,  a town  of  Austrian  Poland, 
Galicia,  circle  and  12  miles  S.  of  Tarnopol.  Pop.  2000. 

MILAGRO  ERGAA’IA,  me-ld^gro  ^R-gd^ve-d,  a town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Navarre,  40  miles  S.  of  Pamplona,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aragon.  Pop.  1800.  Near  this  is  the 
Marsh  of  Peiialen,  in  which  Sancho  AL,  King  of  Navarre, 
perished,  1076. 

MI  L.4H.  meedd,  a town  of  Algeria,  province  and  21  miles 
N.AV.  of  Constantine,  on  the  ancient  Roman  road  between 
that  city  and  Algiers,  and  surrounded  by  gardens  filled  with 
the  finest  fruits  and  flowers.  Pop.  about  4000. 

MILAAI,  midam,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  The  Rrazos  forms 
its  N.E.  boundary.  It  is  intersected  by  Little  River,  and 
also  drained  by  Rrushy  Creek.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
Named  in  honor  of  General  Benjamin  Milam.  Capital. 
Cameron.  Pop.  5175,  of  whom  3633  were  free,  and  1542 
slaves. 

MIL.A.M,  a post-village,  capital  of  Falls  co.,  Texas,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rio  Brazos,  about  85  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Austin. 

MILAAI,  a post-village,  capital  of  Sabine  co.,  Texas,  on 
Boregas  Creek,  an  affluent  of  Sabine  Kiver,  330  miles  E.N.E, 
of  Austin  City. 

MILAN,  miPan,*  (Fr.  pron.  meeddN®/ ; It.  Milano,  me-ld/no ; 
Ger.  Mailand,  nilddnt ; anc.  Mediolalnum,)  the  largest  city  of 
Lombardy,  and  the  third  in  size  in  Italy,  (being  exceeded 
in  population  only  by  Naples  and  Rome,)  capital  of  a 
province  of  its  own  name,  is  situated  about  90  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Turin,  175  miles  W.  of  A'enice,  75  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ge- 
noa, and  325  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Rome.  liat.  45°  28'  1"  N., 
Ion.  9°  11'  48"  E.  It  is  situated  in  a beautiful  and  fertile 
plain,  between  the  Adda  and  Ticino,  which,  in  this  part  of 
their  course,  feed  four  separate  canals,  one  of  which,  the 
Naviglio  Grande  (nd-veePyo  grSn'dA)  or  “Great  Cana'  ” en- 
circling a consiflerable  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  city, 
divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  while  the  other  three,  on 
the  outside,  are  available  both  for  irrigation  and  traffic. 


^All  the  poets  place  the  accent  on  the  firct  syllahle  of  this 
name.  Byron  and  Moore  rhyme  it  with  villain.  This  appears 
to  he  the  iirevailing,  if  not  univer-’a)  pronuuciatic  ii  among  cor- 
rect speakers. 
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of  railway,  it  is  connected  on  the  N.  with  Como,  and  on  the 
!fi.  with  Tre^'i^lio,  the  latter,  a part  of  an  unfinished  line  to 
Verona  and  Venice.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
polygon,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls,  which  were  once 
'lauked  with  large  and  massive  bastions.  These,  with  a 
f'iugle  exception,  have  been  removed,  and  the  space  occupied 
oy  tliem  and  the  earthen  ramparts  lias  been  converted  into 
pleasant  walks,  shaded  by  magnificent  chestnut  trees.  The 
town  is  entered  by  11  gates,  the  .streets  leading  from  which 
are  of  convenient  breadth,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
The  finest  gate  is  the  Arco  della  Pace,  a modern,  sculptured, 
marble  arch,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  fcimplon  Road;  near 
it  is  the  Piazza  d’Armi,  an  immense  space,  obtained  by  the 
demolition  of  the  citadel  and  its  outworks;  it  is  used  for  the 
exercise  of  troops,  and  has  extensive  barracks;  jiart  of  it  has 
been  converted  into  an  amphithi'atre,  800  feet  long  by  400  feet 
broad,  capable  of  containing  30,000  spectators.  The  houses 
of  IMilan  are  built,  for  the  most  part,  of  brick,  and  covered 
with  tiles,  but  have  often  a handsome  and  showy  exterior. 
The  finest  streets  are  the  Corso  di  Porta  Roniana,  Corso  di 
Porta  Xuova,  and  Corso  di  Porta  Renza  or  Orientale.  All 
of  these,  but  more  especially  the  last,  have  ranges  of  elegant 
mansions,  which  would  be  ornaments  to  any.  capital  in 
Europe. 

Among  the  great  number  of  public  edifices  that  adorn 
Milan,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Dubmo  or  Cathedral,  a 
vast  and  magnificent  structure,  inferior  only  to  St.  Peter's 
.at  Rome.  It  is  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  in 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  The  edifice  was  commenced  in  1387, 
and  has  ever  since  been  advancing  towards  completion.  It 
is  built  of  white  marble,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
lightness  of  its  construction.  It  is  490  feet  long,  298  feet  wide, 
and  355  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  above  which  ri.'es  an 
elegant  tower  or  spire,  iu  the  slnape  of  an  obelisk.  Its  form 
is  tiiat  of  a Latin  cross,  divided  into  five  naves.  Around 
the  roofs  and  sides  are  4000  niches,  of  which  nearly  4000 
are  already  occupied  by  statues.  The  building  is  also 
adorned  with  more  than  a hundred  beautiful  sjiires,  giving 
its  exterior  the  appearance  of  a forest  of  marble.  In  the 
interior  everything  is  of  the  most  imposing  and  gorgeous 
description,  and  the  eye  wanders  almost  overpowered  by  the 
number  of  grand  and  beautiful  objects  which  claim  its 
attention.  About  50  pillars  of  immense  size  and  vast  height 
support  the  arches  of  the  naves.  The  floor  is  formed  of 
marble  of  different  colors,  disposed  in  various  figures;  paint- 
ings by  the  most  celebrated  masters  adorn  the  walls,  and  the 
groujis  of  figures  sketched  on  the  windows  are  of  a size  and 
'coldness  probably  unequalled  in  the  world.  The  other  re- 
markable edifices  are  the  Church  of  .Sant’  Ambrogio,  founded 
by  St.  Ambrose  in  387,  and  in  which  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many were  crowned,  and  containing  so  many  ancient  epi- 
tajihs  and  other  relics,  as  to  form  a rich  museum  of  early 
Christian  anticiuities ; the  Church  of  Sant’  Eustorgio,  with 
an  ancient  campanile,  and  interesting  monuments;  the 
Chui’ch  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  iu  wdiich  is  the  cele- 
brated “ Last  Supper,”  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  I’a.ssione.  with  a magnificent  mausoleum, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  .sculptor  Andrea 
Fusina;  the  Palazzo  Reale  or  La  Corte,  occupied  by  the 
viceroy;  the  Arcbiepiscopal  Palace,  adjoining  the  Cathedral, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a kind  of  tunuel;  the  Palazzo  di 
Governo.  containing  a vast  court  lined  with  porticoes  sup- 
ported by  pillars;  the  Palazzo  del  Marino,  now  used  as  a 
custom-house  and  treasury;  the  Broh'tto  or  I’alazzo  Muni- 
cipali,  remarkable  for  its  historical  associations;  the  Palazzo 
della  Ragione  or  de’  Tribunal i,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
Piazza  dei  Mercanti.  and  partly  used  as  a register  office;  the 
Palazzo  di  Giustizia.  and  de’  Tribunali;  the  former  for  the 
crimin.al  court,  and  the  latter  for  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice;  the  Royal  Mint  or  Stamperia  Reale;  the  barracks, 
forming  a long  and  elegant  range  of  ljuildiugs,  capable  of 
holding  4000  men:  the  prisons,  one  of  which  is  regarded  as 
a model  of  its  kind;  the  House  (.f  Correction  at  I’orta  Nu- 
ova.  and  a great  number  of  theatres,  among  which  that 
called  Della  Scala  takes  precedence,  accommodating  4000 
spectators,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  not  ex- 
cejiting  (>ven  the  8an  Carlo  of  Naples. 

The  chief  scierdific  and  educational  establishments  are 
the  Pvoyal  Academy  of  .\rts  and  Sciences,  formerly  the  Palace 
of  the  i’rea.  witli  a library  of  100. 000  voluuu'S,  valuable  manu- 
scripts, and  a picture-gallery  rich  in  the  choicest  productions 
of  tile  ancient  Italian  masters,  an  astronomical  and  magneti- 
cal  observatory,  considered  the  finest  in  Italv,  and  a botanic 
garden;  the  .Ambrosian  I.ibrary  with  00.000  volumes  and 
15  000  manuscriiits,  the  Trivulzio  Library.  20.000  volumes 
and  2000  liianuscriiits,  4 gymn.asia,  a norm.al  school,  school  of 
medicine  an  I surgi-ry.  sevci  al  learned  soc  ieties.  and  a military 
geogra]ihical  institute,  which  publishes  excellent  maps.  The 
principal  bemuoleut  endowments  are  the  Osiiitale  Ma'.rginre, 
richly  endow  ed,  and  occupying  a vast  range  of  buildings  in 
the  Gothic  style,  with  a fa;ade  adorned  tw  five  bas-reliefs, 
and  a large  s(iuare  court  enclosed  by  jiorticoes;  it  contains 
2300  beds  for  the  sick  poor  of  all  nations:  the  Ospitale  tli 
Santa  Caterina.  Os))itale  dei  Fate-bcne-Fratelli.  Ospitale  dci 
Pazzi.  the  Monte  di  1‘ietii,  the  Infant  House  of  Refuge,  the 
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House  of  Incurables,  (Pie.  Casa  degli  Incurahili,)  the  Peni- 
tentiary and  House  of  Industry,  (Casa  di  Pecovero  e d’  Indus- 
tria.)  the  Military,  Orphan,  and  several  foundling  hospitals. 

The  occasional  visits  of  the  emperor,  and  the  constant 
re.sideuce  of  a viceroy,  give  to  this  city  many  of  the  appen- 
dages of  a court  and  independent  capital.  It  is  also  the 
see  of  an  archbishop,  the  scat  of  courts  of  primary  resort, 
criminal  and  mercantile  courts,  and  a court  of  appeal  for 
all  Lombardy.  Milan  is  the  largest  book  mart  in  Italy: 
from  its  position  on  the  great  routes  across  the  Alps,  and 
its  connexion  bj'  canals  with  the  principal  rivers  in  It;dy. 
it  is  favorably  situated  for  trade,  it  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Vienna,  (opened  at  the  two  extremities  in  1850,)  Tre- 
viglio,  20  miles  E.N.E..  and  Monza,  9 miles  N.E.  Its  manu- 
factures comprise  silks,  velvets,  ribbons,  lace,  cotton,  carpets, 
jewelry,  glass,  paper,  and  porcelain;  it  has  a royal  tobacco 
manufactory. 

Milan  is  very  ancient;  it  was  founded  iu  400  B.  c.,  and  wms 
inhabited  and  embellished  by  many  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
Virgil  studied  here,  and  it  is  the  birth-place  of  many  emi- 
nent persons,  among  whom  may  be  named  the  Popes  Alex- 
£^idcr  II.,  Urban  III.,  Celestine  IV.,  Pius  IV.,  and  Gregory 
XIV.;  the  jurist  Alciato,  the  geometer  Cardan.  Reccariu, 
author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  Crimes  and  Punislnnents ; 
Agnesi,  a lady,  celebrated  for  her  scientific  attainments: 
and  Ale.s.sandro  IManzoni,  the  first  living  novelist  of  Italy. 
It  was  the  capital  of  a republic  in  1050:  in  the  end  of  the 
14th  century  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  ; 
it  passed  successively  under  the  dominion  of  8pain  and 
Au.stria;  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1790  and  1800.  in 
1805  they  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  It 
was  restored  to  Austria  in  1815.  Pop.  of  the  city  iu  1840, 
150,326,  or,  including  the  suburbs,  189,380;  in  1802  it 
amounted  to  196,109,  exclusive  of  the  suburb  of  Coipi 

Santi. Adj.  and  inhab.  Milanese,  mil'an-ee//,  (It.  pnm. 

me-ld-ni'-sA.) 

MILAN,  a fertile  province  of  Italy,  containing  the  capital 
city  of  the  same  name.  Area  750  English  square  miles.  Pop. 
394,671. 

AlILAN,  a post-township  of  Coos  co..  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  about  105  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Con- 
cord. Pop.  789. 

MILAN,  a pleasant  village  of  Cavuga  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Owa.sco  Iiilet,  21  miles  S.  by  E.  Sf  Auburn.  It  contains 
several  churches  and  manufactories. 

Ml  LAN,  a post-township  of  Dutchess  co..  Now  York,  about 
56  miles  S.  of  Albany.  I’op.  1522. 

MILAN,  a small  post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

MILAN,  a tlouri.^hing  post-village  and  township  of  Erie 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  right  bank  of  Huron  River.  8 miles  from 
Lake  Erie,  and  103  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a bluff  60  feet  higher  than  the  river.  A 
ship  canal  has  been  opened,  by  which  vessels  of  250  tons 
can  ascend  from  the  lake  to  this  point.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  grain  and  other  produce  are  shipped  here.  Milan 
contains  3 churches,  a large  academy,  and  numerous  stores. 
Settled  in  1809.  Pop.  of  the  township,  iu  1850,  2697 ; in 
1860, 1899. 

.MILAN,  a post-tow'nship  forming  the  N.'W,  extremity  of 
Monroe  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1045. 

MILAN,  a post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana,  70  miles 
S.E.  of  Indianapolis,  has  about  250  inhabitants. 

MILAN,  a po.st-village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  25  miles  above  Alton. 

MIL.VN.  capital  of  Sullivan  co.,  Missouri.  See  Appenbix. 

.MILANESE,  mil'an-eez/or  me-ld-nA'.sa,  an  old  division  of 
Italy,  capital  Milan  A part  of  it  was  ceded  bj'  Austria  to 
Sardinia  in  1736.  The  Austrian  Milanese  is  now  comprised 
in  the  government  of  Milan. 

MILANO.  See  Milan. 

31ILAZZ0.  me-lH/so.  or  MELAZZO,  mA-lAHso,  (anc. 
a strongly  fortified  seaport  town  of  Sicily.  18  miles  \V.  of 
Mes.sina.  on  the  N.  coast.  Bop.  7600.  It  consisls  of  an  upper 
and  a lower  town,  both  irregularly  built,  and  with  many 
large,  but  mean  edifices;  its  citadel,  and  other  military 
works,  are.  however,  so  strong  by  nature  and  art,  that  it 
maybe  regarded  as  the  Gibraltar  of  .'^icily.  It  has  a con- 
venient harbor,  and  an  export  trade  in  tunny,  wint',  silk, 
fruit,  rags,  argol.  coi  n.  oil.  and  the  cordial  called  vina-collo. 

MIL.\ZZO,  GULF  OF.  Sicily,  extends  16  miles  E.  of  the 
town  of  Milazzo.  and  has  been  (he  theatre  of  many  engage- 
ments in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

MlL'BOKNE-l’OK  r.  a disfranchised  borough  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Somer.<et.  on  the  Ivel,  23  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Slierborne.  Bop.  1740.  The  tow  n has  an  ancient  guild- 
hall,  and  brisk  manufactures  of  gloves. 

1 .MIL'BOURN.  a village  of  Ballard  co..  Kentucky,  about  14 
miles  from  the  Mississipj)!  Liver.  It  contains  2 churcheo, 
and  about  156  inhabitants. 

Ml  LBOURNE  CHURCH  STONE,  a parish  of  England,  co 
of  Dorset. 

JHL'BRIDGE.  a post-township  of  Washington  co.‘,  Maine 
Pop. 1282. 

MILLtBURG,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district.  South 
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MIL^DKN.  See  Moudon. 

MILUHN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

MIEDEXAU,  milMeh-nuw',  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau.  I’op.  2072. 

MILDEXII.VEL,  mil'den-hilll,  a market-town  and  parish 
Df  England,  co.  of  Sutt'olk,  on  the  navigable  Lark,  with  a 
station  on  the  Ea.stern  Counties  Railway,  9 miles  S.S.W.  of 
Brandon.  Area  of  pari.sh,  13.710  acres.  Pop.  4374.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  a handsome  church,  with  a rich  carved 
root 

MILDEMIALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

MILE'IIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MILES,  a post-township  forming  the  E.  extremity  of  Cen- 
tre CO.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1147. 

MILES/RUKG,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Centre  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek  and  Canal,  2 miles  N. 
of  Btdiefonte,  and  87  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  Is  the 
terminus  of  a plank-road  which  extends  to  Tyrone,  on  the 
Central  Railroad.  Pop.  in  ISbO,  591. 

MILES  RIVER,  of  Talbot  co.,  Maryland,  is  a navigable 
inlet  of  the  Chesapeake. 

.MILESTOIVN,  milzitbwn,  a village  of  Pennsylvania,  with- 
in the  chartered  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  7 miles  N. 
of  the  State-House. 

MILESTOIVN.  a post-office  of  St.  Mary’s  co.,  ^laryland. 

MILETIN,  me-leh-teen/,  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Bid.-chow.  57  miles  N.E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1370. 

.MILETO,  me-lA/to,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  11.,  47  miles  N.N.E.  of  Reggio.  Pop.  1250.  It  has  a 
'■athedral  and  a bishop’s  palace. 

MILE'T'US.  (Gr.  M»A»?ros,  MiUtnu.)  a ruined  city  of  Asia 
.'liuor.  lh(f  remains  of  which,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mender, 
30  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Ayasoolook,  (Ephesus.)  compri.se  an  enor- 
mous theatre,  and  ruins  of  a church. — Adj.  and  inhab. 
M I LKSi  \ N,  ml-leesh'yan. 

MIL/FORD,  a parliamentary  borough  and  seaport  town 
of  South  AVale.s,  co.  of  Pembroke,  on  the  N.  side  of  Milford- 
Haven.  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  Anne’s  Head,  and  6 miles 
\\'.\.W.  of  Pembroke.  Pop.  of  the  borough  in  1851,  2837. 
It  was  founded  in  1784,  is  well  built,  has  an  elegant  chuirh, 
custom-house,  obs(!rvatory,  market-house,  quay,  with  some 
ship-building,  trade  in  ship  stores,  and  exports  of  stone, 
coal,  and  lime.  Mail  packets  ply  to  AVaterford.  Registered 
ship[iiug,  9470  tons.  The  borough  unites  with  Pembroke, 
Tenby,  and  Wi.ston  in  sending  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

-MILFORD,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  on  the 
Derwent,  here  crossed  by  a handsome  bridge,  and  on  the 
North  -Midland  Railway,  2 miles  S.  of  Belper.  Pop.  896. 

-MILFORD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

.MILFORD,  a tything  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

.M I LFORD,  a post-town.ship  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
Penob.ecot  River,  alxjut  17  miles  N.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  744. 

MILFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hillsborough 
co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  railroad  from  Nashua  to  Wilton, 
about  29  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Concord.  It  has  several  cotton- 
mills  and  foundries,  and  manufactories  of  cabinet  ware, 
sash,  and  blind.s,  &c.  Pop.  2223. 

MILFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Worcester  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  .Milford  Branch  Railroad,  34  miles  S.W. 
of  Boston.  The  village  contains  6 churches,  a bank,  a sav- 
ings institution,  an  insurance  office,  a newsiiaper  office,  and 
a town  house.  In  Milford  township,  miles  W.  of  the 
village,  is  the  flourishing  community  of  llopedale,  founded 
in  1842.  It  comprises  about  600  acres  of  land,  a post-oftice, 
and  about  200  inhabitants.  Pop.  of  the  township,  in  1850, 
4819;  in  1860,  9132. 

MILFORD,  a post-village,  townshiji,  and  seajiort  of  New 
Haven  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  New  Yuik  and  New  Haven 
Railroad,  and  on  the  Wopewaug  River,  10  miles  S.W.  of  New 
Haven.  It  contains  5 cliurches,  13  stores,  1 high-school,  and 
a large  manufactory  of  straw  goods.  The  harbor  is  safe,  and 
admits  vessels  of  about  200  tons.  Total  population,  2828. 

-MILFDRD.  a posLvillage  and  township  of  Otsego  co..  New 
York,  al)Out  75  mih^s  W.  of  Albany.  The  village  has  churches 
Df  3 or  4 denominations,  half  a dozen  stores,  and  several 
factories.  Pop.  2210. 

MILFORD,  a ))ost-village of  Alexandria  township,  Hunter- 
Ion  CO-  New  .Tersey.  is  situated  on  the  Delaware  River  and 
the  Belvidere  and  Delaware  Railroad,  about  20  miles  aluwe 
Lambertville.  It  has  2 churches,  4 stores,  2 hot(ds,  and  1 
tioui  ing  niill.  A bridge  crosses  the  river  at  this  place.  Pop. 
»bout  800. 

MI  hFORD,  a village  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey,  about  16 
miles  K,  of  ’I’renton. 

MILFORD,  a township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  2708. 

MILFORD,  a township  of  Juniata  co..  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1616. 

Mil  FORD,  a post-borough  and  township,  capital  of  Pike 
M..  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  on  the  Dela- 
aare  and  H ad  son  Canal,  160  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 
The  borou.'h  contains  a court-house,  2 churches,  and  an 
K'Hilemy.  Settle<l  about  1800.  Pop.  of  the  township,  711. 

MILFORD,  a village  and  township  of  Somerset  co.,  Penn- 
syl>  auia,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Somerset.  Pop.  1416. 
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MILFORD,  a hundred  in  Kent  co.,  Delaware.  Pop.,  inciad 
ing  Mispillion,  5488. 

MILFORD,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Kent  co.,  Delaware, 
on  the  left  bank  of  Mispillion  Ci-eek,  21  miles  8.S.E.  of  Dover, 
and  68  miles  S.  of  AVilmington.  It  is  the  .‘■eat  of  considera 
ble  busines.s,  arwl  contains  2 banks.  4 or  5 churches,  a public 
library,  and  a newspaiier  office.  The  Alispillion  is  navigable 
for  .schooners.  Next  to  Wilmington,  Milford  is  the  largest 
plfice  in  the  state.  It  is  divided  by  the  Mispillion  into  Noi-th 
and  South  -Milford.  The  latter  has  a branch  of  the  Smyrna 
Bank,  a church,  an  academy,  and  a ship-yard.  Pop.  1763. 

MILFORD,  a post-village  of  Caroline  co.,  Virginia,  on  the 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Railroad,  38  miles 
from  Richmond. 

MILFORD,  a village  of  Preston  co.,  W.  A’irginia,  on  the 
turnpike  from  Branclonville  to  Fishing  Creek. 

MILFORD,  a post-village  in  Greenville  district,  South 
Carolina. 

MILFORD,  a post-office  of  Baker  co.,  Georgia. 

MILFORD,  a post-village  in  Bracken  co.,  Kentucky. 

MILFORD,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1885. 

MILFORD,  a thriving  post-village  of  Miami  township, 
Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Little  Miami  River,  14 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  A bridge  across  the  river  con- 
nects the  village  with  the  Little  Miami  Railroad.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  700. 

MILFORD,  a township  of  Defiance  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1289. 

MILFORD,  a township  of  Knox  do.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1082. 

MILFORD,  a flourishing  i)ost-village  and  township  of  Oak- 
land co.,  Micliigan,  on  the  Huron  River,  36  miles  N.W.  of 
Detroit.  The  water-power  of  the  river  gives  motion  to  2 
grist-mills,  2 woollen  factories,  and  a machine-shop.  Milford 
contains  3 churches  and  10  stores.  Pop.  about  1000 ; of  the 
township,  1664. 

MILFORD,  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana,  on  Clifty 
Creek.  8 miles  W.  of  Greensburg,  contains  about  400  inha- 
bitants. 

MILFORD,  a post-village  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana,  on 
Turkey  Creek,  126  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapoli.s. 

IMILFORD,  a township  in  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1091. 

IMILFORD,  a village  of  Warren  co..  Indiana,  14  miles  N. 
of  Williamsport. 

MILFORD,  a post-village  of  Iroquois  co..  Illinois,  on  Sugar 
Creek,  about  140  miles  E.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

MILFORD,  a thriving  post-village  of  Kendall  co.,  Illinois, 
on  Fox  River,  61  miles  S.W.  of  Chicago.  It  has  an  excellent 
water-power,  and  several  mills. 

MILFORD,  a village  in  Winnebago  co.,  Illinois,  90  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

MILFORD,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N.  part  of 
Jeffer.son  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1981. 

MILFORD,  a post-village  of  Canada  West.  co.  of  Prince 
Edward,  situated  on  the  Black  River,  7 miles  S.  of  Picton. 
Pop.  about  250. 

MILFORD  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  about  15  miles  S.  of 
Cooperstown. 

MILFORD  CENTRE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Union  co., 
Ohio,  on  Big  Darby  Creek,  and  on  the  Columbus  and  In- 
dianapolis Railroad,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Columbus.  It  has  2 
or  3 churches. 

MILFORD-HA/VEN,  a harbor  of  England,  on  a basin  or 
deep  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  coast  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke, forming  one  of  the  be.st  ports  in  the  British  domi- 
nions. Lat.  of  St.  Anne’s  Head,  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the 
entrance,  and  on  which  are  3 lighthouses  with  fixed  lights, 
51°  41'  N.,  Ion.  5°  10'  25"  W.  Length  of  haven  about  15 
miles,  average  breadth  2 miles.  It  is  completely  landlocked, 
has  deep  water,  and  the  whole  shipping  of  the  empire  might 
lide  here  as  safely  as  in  dock,  in  any  weather;  whilst  the 
access  is  easy,  and  the  egress  can  be  accomplished  by  aid  of 
the  strong  ebb.  even  in  head  winds.  The  town,  founded  in 
1790,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Haven,  contains  a hand- 
some church,  market-house,  custom-house,  and  dock-yard. 
Pop.  2377. 

MILFORD,  SOUTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

MIL'FORDTON,  a po.st-office  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio. 

IMILII,  EL,  §1  mil  or  meel.  (anc.  Mahithaf  the  Moladahof 
the  Scriptures.)  a village  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Damascu.s, 
18  miles  S.  of  Hebron,  with  large  wells,  and  vestiges  of  a 
ruined  town,  covering  an  area  of  half  a square  mile. 

MILHAU,  a town  of  France.  See  Milpau. 

MILHAUD,  mee'lot,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gard, 
4 miles  S.W.  of  Nimes,  on  the  railway  to  Montpellier.  Pop. 
1700. 

MILIANAH,  me-le-^nS.  fane.  Miniana?)  a town  of 
Algeria,  province  and  68  miles  S.W.  of  Algiers,  on  a moun- 
tain slope,  3000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  has  numerous 
mosques,  a limekiln,  a pottery,  and  various  kinds  of  manu- 
factures. Roman  remains  are  still  met  with  here.  It  now 
contains  a French  garrison.  Pop.  in  1849,  2340 ; of  whom 
1102  are  Europeans. 

MIL!  ASK  A.  See  Migliazza. 
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MTTjlkiLT,  mc-lilHee,  a town  of  Sicily,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Pjracuse,  on  the  Cantara.  Pop.  4200.  Close  to  it  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  HyUla.  and  the  population,  as  in  ancient 
times,  cr/llect  a great  quantity  of  honey  in  the  vicinity. 

MILTS,  mee'leece.  a village  on  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
division  of  Cagliari,  province  of  Busachi,  0 miles  N.  of  Oris- 
tano.  Pop.  14.50. 

MIL/ITARY  FROX'TIER,  (Ger.  MiliVdr-Gre.me,  me-le-t.W 
grgnCseh,)  a belt  of  country,  in  the  Austrian  doininious, 
stretching  along  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  from  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  Dalmatia,  to  Transylvania ; and  bounded  N.  by  Croa- 
tia. Slavonia.  Hungary,  and  Transylvania ; and  S.  by  Bosnia, 
nervia,  and  Walachia;  area  12  922  English  square  mile.s. 
This  military  frontier  was  originally  formed  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  It  sub- 
sequently underwent  repeated  modifications,  and  now  con- 
sists of  tliree  principal  division.s — the  Croatian  frontier, 
subdivided  into  those  of  Karlstadt,  Banat,  and  Warasdin; 
the  Slavonian-Servian  frontier,  and  the  Banat  frontier. 
The  inhabitants  are  both  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  soldiers ; 
and  the  magistrates  are  officers  of  dillerent  grades.  The 
properties  are  hereditary  military  fiefs,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants hold  from  the  state,  under  different  conditions  of  mili- 
tary services;  one  of  which  is  maintaining  a permanent 
sanitary  cordon  against  Turkey ; another  is  the  guarding 
against  the  introduction  of  contraband  wares.  In  time  of 
})eafc,  the  force  of  the  Military  Frontiers  is  about  45,000 
strong.  The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  14  regiments  of 
infiintry,  1 of  hus.sars,  and  2 battalions  of  seamen.  Pop. 
in  1850,  1,747,733;  in  1857, 1,064,922. 

MILITARY  INSTITUTE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co., 
Kentucky. 

MIIjIT.ARY  ItOAD,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co..  New  Y’'ork. 

MILITARY  SPRINGS,  a po.st-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 

MILITELLO,  me-le-t&lffo,  a town  of  Sicily,  province  and 
21  miles  S.W.  of  Cantauia.  Pop.  8000? 

MILITELLO,  a town  of  Sicily,  province  and  49  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Messina.  Pop.  2500. 

MILITICS,  mee'lee'titch',  (Nemeth.  nA'm^U,  and  Ratz, 
rdts,)  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bacs, 
about  14  miles  from  Zoinbor,  on  the  morass  Mosztanga.  Pop. 
of  Nemeth- .Militics.  3663;  Ratz-Militics,  2652. 

MILIT.SCH,  meefiitch,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  33 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Breslau,  on  the  Bartsch.  Pop.  2200. 

‘MILL,  a township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1544. 

Ml  LL.  a township  in  Grant  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1339. 

MILLAN-DE-LA-COGOLLA,  meel-ldn/diV-ia-ko-gol/lS,  a 
town  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Logrono,  on  the 
Cardenas.  Pop.  1771. 

MIIJLAP^D,  a new  county  in  the  western  part  of  Utah 
territory,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Nevada,  and  is  drained 
by  Sevier  River,  with  some  smaller  streams.  Tliis  county 
wa,s  formed  since  1850.  Named  in  honor  of  Millard  Fillmore, 
Ex-president  of  the  United  States.  Pop  715.  See  Appexuix. 

MILLARD,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co..  North  Caroliua. 

MILLARD,  a post-office  of  .leffer.son  co.,  Indiana. 

1MILL.4RD.  a post-office  of  Walworth  co.,  AVisconsin. 

MI LLARDSYILLE,  a small  village  of  Susquehanna  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

MILL  ARK,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana. 

MILLAS,  meerid^,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Pyre- 
nees-( irietitales,  on  the  Tet,  10  miles  W.  of  Perpignan.  Pop. 
in  1852.  2176. 

MILLAU,  mee'lo?,  or  MILIIAU,  (aiic.  ^miliannm,)  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Aveyron,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Rodez. 
Pop.  in  1852,  10,041.  It  has  a communal  college,  courts  of 
first  resort  and  commerce,  a chamber  of  commerce,  an 
agriculttu-al  society,  and  several  manufactories  of  woollen 
cloth,  silk-twist,  chamois  leather,  and  leather  gloves.  It 
was  one  of  the  stronghrlds  of  the  Calvinists  during  the 
religious  wars,  but  its  ancient  castle  was  demolished  by 
Louis  XIII. 

Ml  LL  BEND,  a post-office  of  Hawkins  co.,  Tennessee. 

MILL/BOROUGH  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Bath  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 157  miles  AV.N.W.  of  Richmond.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  tiirnpike  from  Staunton  to  Bath  Court- 
House.  and  is  a place  of  active  business.  Medicinal  springs 
occur  in  the  vicinity. 

MILLM5R00K,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Southampton. 

MILLBBOOK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

MILLBBOOK,  a post-village  of  Canada  We.st.  co.  of  Dur- 
ham, 18  miles  N.W.  of  Port  Hope,  and  4 miles  from  Cavan- 
ville.  It  contains  nunierous  stores.  l*cp.  about  275. 

MILLBBOGK,  a post-office  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut. 

MILLBBOOK.  a post-office  of  AVarren  co.,  New  York. 

•MI  LLBBOOK.  a post-office  of  AVari’en  co.,  New  Jersey. 

Ml  LLBROOK,  a small  village  of  Mercer  co..  Pennsylvania. 

MILLBROOK.  a post-village  of  AVayne  co..  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Bailroad.  80  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

MILIJBUKG,  a posLoflfice  of  Berrien  co.,  .Michigan. 

5ITLLBUBN.  a post-village  in  Lake  co.,  Illinois.  45  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

MILLBURY,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  AA'or- 
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cestcr  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Blackstone  River,  and  on 
the  Providence  and  AV'orcester  Railroad,  12  miles  W.S.AV.  of 
Boston.  It  contains  a bank,  and  has  5 or  6 woollen  factories, 
several  cotton  factories,  and  a carpet-mill.  Pop.  3296. 

MILL  CREEK,  of  New  York,  a station  on  the  Corning  and 
Blossburg  Railroad,  25  miles  from  Corning. 

MILL  CREEK,  of  Austin  co , Texas,  Hows  into  Brazos 
River,  a few  miles  above  San  Felipe. 

MILL  CREEK,  of  Middle  Tennessee,  flows  into  Cumber- 
land River  from  the  left,  about  4 miles  above  Nashville.  It 
furnishes  motive  power  to  several  mills. 

MILL  CREEK,  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio,  falls  into  Mahoning 
River. 

MILL  CREEK,  Ohio,  an  afliuent  of  the  Ohio  River,  which 
it  enters  at  Cincinnati. 

MILL  CREEK,  Ohio,  an  aflEluent  of  Scioto  River,  which  it 
enters  in  Delaware  co. 

MILL  CREEK,  of  Michigan,  rises  in  Lapeer  co.,  and  enters 
Black  River  in  St.  Clair  co. 

MILL  CREEK,  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan,  enters  the 
Huron  River  near  Dextei’. 

MILL  CREEK,  Indiana,  an  affluent  of  Eel  River,  rises  in 
Hendricks  co.,  and  enters  the  river  in  Putnam  co.  It  has 
a perpendicular  fall  of  45  feet. 

MILL  CREEK,  of  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana,  flows  into  the 
Tippecanoe. 

.AIILL  CREEK,  a township  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania,  con- 
tains Erie,  the  county  seat.  Pop.  5070. 

MILL  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

MILL  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

MILL  CREEK,  a township  of  Lebanon  co.,  Peni«sylvania. 
Pop.  1242. 

MILL  CREEK,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1050. 

MILL  CREEK,  a small  post-village  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

MILL  CREEK,  a hundred  in  New  Castle  co.,  Delaware. 
Pop.  8654. 

MILL  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Berkeley  co.,  W.  AL'rginia 

MILL  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Sabine  parish,  Louisiana. 

MILL  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Bowie  co.,  Texas. 

MILL  CREEK,  a postroffice  of  Izard  co.,  Arkansas. 

MILL  CREEK,  a township  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  P.688. 

MILL  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio. 

MILL  CREEK,  a township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio.  P.13,844. 

MILL  CREEK,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  844. 

MILL  CREEK,  a township  of  Williams  co..  Ohio.  P.  979 

MILL  CREEK,  a township  of  Clark  co.,  Illinois. 

MILL  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Illinois. 

MILL  CREEK,  a po.st-village  of  Ripley  co,  Missouri,  160 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

MILL-CREEK,  a post-viilage  of  Canada  AA'est,  on  the  post- 
road  from  Kingston  to  Toronto,  township  of  Ernesttowu, 
12  miles  AA\  of  Kingston.  Pop.  about  250. 

MILL'D  ALE,  a post-office  of  AVarren  co.,  A’^irginia. 

MILLDALE,  a post-village  of  AVarren  co.,  Mississippi,  13 
miles  N.E.  of  A’icksburg. 

MILLDALE,  a post-office  of  Defiance  co.,  Ohio. 

MILL'DAAI,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Missouri. 

MIL'LEDGEAHLLE,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

MILLEDGEAHLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co..  North 
Carolina,  133  miles  AV.S.AV.  of  Raleigh. 

MILLEDGEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Northampton  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

MILLEDGEA'ILLE,  capital  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and 
seat  of  justice  of  Baldwin  county,  is  situated  on  the  AV'. 
bank  of  the  Oconee  River,  158  miles  N.AV.  of  Savannah, 
and  659  miles  S.AVk  of  Washington;  lat.  33°  7'  20"  N.,  Ion. 
83°  19'  45"  AV.  It  is  surrounded  b}'  a beautiful  and  fertile 
cotton  country,  and  contains  a number  of  handsome  resi- 
dences. The  Oconee  River  furnishes  excellent  water-power 
here,  and  was  once  navigated  below  by  small  steamers,  but 
these  are  now  superseded  by  railroads.  A branch  railroad, 
17  miles  long,  extends  S.  to  Goi’don.  on  the  Central  Railroad, 
and  another  extends  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Eatonton. 
The  State-House  is  a fine  Gothic  edifice.  Milledgeville  con- 
tains a penitentiary,  an  arsenal  of  the  state,  a courl-houso, 
4 or  5 churches,  1 academy,  and  1 bark.  Five  newspapers 
are  pubi island  here.  Pop.  2480. 

MILLEDGEVILLE,  a village  of  AA'hite  co.,  Tennessee,  80 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Na.shville. 

MILLEDG  EA’ILLE,  a post-villege  of  Lincoln  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, 9 miles  S.  of  Danville.  It  contains  a steam-mill. 

MILLEDGEVILLE.  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois, 
about  50  miles  S.E.  of  Galena. 

MILLEN’S  B.\Y,  a post-village  in  the  AV.  part  of  Jefferson 
co..  New  York. 

.AIILI^EN-ST.  HUBERT.  meel-6N°-.saN<=  hU'baiii/  a village 
of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  7 milev  S.E. 
of  Grave.  Pop.  2249. 

MILLER,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Missour,.  has 
an  area  of  570  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  < )sag<' 
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Kiver,  and  also  drained  by  Auglaize  River  and  Tavern 
Creek.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and,  in  some  parts,  broken ; 
the  soil  is  generally  poor,  excepting  on  the  margins  of  the 
streams.  The  county  is  well  timbered  with  valuable  wood. 
Including  walnut  and  sugar  maple.  The  Osage  River  is 
navigable  in  high  stages  of  water,  that  is,  usually  three  or 
four  months  of  the  year.  Named  in  honor  of  John  Miller, 
formerly  Governor  of  Missouri.  Capital,  Tuscumbia.  Pop. 
6812"  of  whom  t574  were  tree,  and  238  slaves. 

MIL'LER,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  993. 

MILLER,  a township  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1162. 

MILLER,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Missouri.  Pop.  1436. 

MILLER,  a township  in  Scotland  co.,  Missouri. 

MILLER  AY,  a post-office  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa. 

MILLEROCIIES,  meel'leh-rosh/,  a village  of  Canada  West, 
on  the  Cornwall  Canal,  in  the  township  of  Cornwall,  and 
45  miles  from  Prescott.  Rop.  about  220. 

MILLER’S,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio. 

MIL/LERSBURG,  a village  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  26  miles  N.W.  of  Reading. 

MILLERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wiconisco  Ci-eek.  28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
It  coutaius  a church  and  several  stores.  A railroad,  l6 
miles  long,  extends  from  this  place  to  the  coal-mines  of  Bear 
Mountain.  Pop.  961. 

MILLERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Rutherford  co.,  Tennes- 
see, 43  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

MILLERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  the  Hinkston  Creek,  48  miles  E.  of  Frankfort,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a rich  farming  community,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  places  in  the  county.  It  has  4 or  5 churches,  a 
thriving  high  school,  and  several  mills. 

MILLERSBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Holmes  co., 
Ohio,  on  Killbuck  Creek,  87  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  is 
built  on  elevated  ground,  and  surrounded  by  hills.  Laid 
out  in  1824.  It  contains  5 churches,  2 newspaper  offices,  1 
bank,  1 foundry,  and  1 grist-mill.  The  Cleveland  and  Zanes- 
ville Riiilroad  passes  through  it.  Pop.  1156. 

MILLERSBURG,  a village  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio,  88  miles 
S.E.  of  Columbus,  and  12  miles  N.  of  Pomeroy. 

MILLERSBURG,  a village  of  Ohio  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  about  40  miles  below  Cincinnati. 

MILLERSBURG,  a village  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Eel  River,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Columbia. 

MILLERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Illinois,  156 
miles  N.W.  of  Springfield.  It  was  the  county  seat  previous 
to  1849. 

MILLERSBURG.  a post-vulage  of  Callaway  co.,  Missouri, 
21  miles  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

MILLERSBURG,  a post-office  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa. 

MILLER’S  CHAPG'IL,  a post-office  of  Dyer  co.,  Tennessee. 

MILLER’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Davis  co.,  Utah. 

MILLER’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Bath  co.,  Virginia. 

MILLER’S  PLACE,  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  New 
York,  near  the  N.  side  of  Long  Island. 

MIL'LERSPORT,  a thriving  post-village  of  Fairfield  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cce 
lurnbus. 

MILLER’S  RIVER,  of  Massachusetts,  rises  in  the  N.  part 
of  IVorcester  co.,  flows  W.  into  Franklin  co.,  and  enters  the 
Connecticut,  at  its  bend  near  Greenfield,  after  a course  of 
about  60  miles.  It  affords  motive  power  for  numerous 
lactories  and  mills. 

MILLER’S  RIVER,  a mill  stream  in  Caledonia  co.,  in  the 
E.N.E.  part  of  V'^ermont;  falls  into  the  Passumpsic  River. 

MILLER’S  TAVERN,  a post-office  of  Essex  co.,  Virginia. 

MII7LERSTOIV  N,  a village  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Butler. 

MILLERSTOW.V,  a village  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  turnpike  from  Harrisburg  to  Lebanon,  20  miles  E. 
of  Harrisburg.  It  has  several  mills  on  Quitapahilla  Creek. 
Pop.  in  1860,  about  1000. 

MILLERSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 9 miles  S.W.  of  Allentown.  Pop.  281. 

MILLERSTOWN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Greenwood 
township,  Berry  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
J uniata  River,  29  miles  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  The  Central 
Railroad  and  Pennsylvania  Canal  pass  by  the  place.  Pop. 
about  800. 

MILLERSTOWN,  a posUvillage  of  Grayson  co.,  Kentucky, 
125  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

MILLERSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio. 

MILLfERSVILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 39  miles  S.E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  contains  several 
stores,  and  a State  Normal  School.  Pop.  947. 

MILI/ERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Anne  Arundel  co., 
JIaryland,  on  the  Annapolis  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Washington  Railroad,  11  miles  from  Annapolis. 

.MlLLERSVlLLE,  a post-office  of  Barnwell  district.  South 
Carolina. 

MlLLERSVlLLE,  a post-office  of  Adair  co.,  Kentucky. 

MILLEILSVI LLE,  a village  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  28  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

MlLLERSVlLLE,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana. 
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MILLER VTLLE,  a post-village  in  Louisville  township,  St 
Lawrence  co..  New  York,  on  Grass  River,  which  here  affords 
water-power,  about  30  miles  N.E.  of  (tgdensburg.  It  con- 
tains a church,  a hotel,  stone  gri.st-mill,  with  4 run  of 
stones,  saw-mills,  triphammer,  tannery,  clothing  works,  &c. 
The  river  is  here  cro.s.sed  by  a bridge. 

MILLERY,  milTth-ree/,  a small  town  of  Erance,  deparir 
ment  of  Rhone,  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  1525. 

MILLESIMO,  mil-li'.se-mo,  a market-town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Genoa,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Cairo,  on  the  liormida. 
Pop.  1308.  Bonaparte  here  gained  a victory  over  the  Aus- 
trians in  1796. 

MILLEVILLE,  milRvil,  a post-village  in  Brunswick  town- 
ship, Rensselaer  co.,  New  York,  about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Al- 
bany. It  has  2 churches,  a school-hou.se,  tavern,  grist-mill, 
saw-mill,  and  a large  auger  manufactory. 

MILL  FALIjS,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

MILLFIELD,  a post-village  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio,  about  72 
miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

MILLFORD  SQUARE,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MILL  GAP,  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Virginia. 

MILL  GREEN,  a post-office  of  Harford  co.,  IMarjlaud. 

MILL  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  New  York. 

MILL  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Sumter  district.  South 
Carolina. 

MILL  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Cobb  co.,  Georgia,  9 mile.s  S. 
of  Marietta. 

IMILL  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Alabama. 

MILL  GROVE,  a village  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio,  about  120 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

MILL  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana,  on  Mill 
Creek,  15  miles  N.  of  Spencer,  the  county  town. 

MILL  GROVE,  a township  in  Steuben  co.,  Indiana.  P.835. 

MILL  GROVE,  post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa. 

MILL  HALL,  a post-village  of  Bald  Eagle  township,  Clin- 
ton CO.,  Penusylvania,  on  Fishing  Creek,  104  mile.s  N.W.  of 
Harrisburg.  It  contains  1 woollen  factory,  1 iron  foundry, 
1 furnace,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  400. 

MILL  HAl'EN,  a post-village  of  Scriven  co.,  Georgia,  77 
miles  N.IV.  of  Savannah. 

MILLIIEIM,  millffiime,  a post-village  of  Centre  co.,  I’enn- 
sylvania,  in  Penn  Valley,  85  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
Pop.  about  200. 

MILL  HILL,  a post-office  of  Cabarras  co.,  North  Carolina. 

MILL/HOUSE,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar,  3 miles 
N.  of  Dundee,  in  the  manufactories  of  which  town  its  inha- 
bitants are  mostly  engaged. 

MILL/HOUSEN,  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana,  55 
miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

IMIL/LICAN,  a post-office  of  Brazos  co.,  Texas. 

MIL/LIFONT  or  MEL/LEFONT,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Lein- 
ster, CO.  of  Louth. 

MIL/LIKEN’S  BEND,  a post-village  of  Madison  parish 
Louisiana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  25 
miles  above  Vicksburg. 

MIL'LIN,  a post-office  of  Burke  co.,  Georgia. 

MIL/LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Y’^ork,  East 
Riding. 

MIL/LINGTON,  a village  of  Middlesex  co.,  Connecticut,  35 
miles  E.N.E.  of  New  Haven. 

MILLINGTON,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  New  Jersey, 
about  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Trenton. 

MILLINGTON,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Maryland,  on 
the  Chester  River,  60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Annapolis.  Pop.  .306. 

MILLINGTON,  a post-office  of  Albemarle  co.,  Virginia. 

MILLINO,  mil-leebm,  a post-office  of  Colorado  co.,  Texas. 

MILLOM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

MILL  PLAIN,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut, 
70  miles  S.M'.  of  Hartford. 

MILL  POINT,  a post-village  of  Pocahontas  co.,W.Virginia. 

MILL  POINT,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co..  Tennessee. 

MILL  POINT,  a village  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan,  on  Grand 
River,  1 mile  above  Grand  Haven.  It  has  6 or  7 steam  .saw- 
mills. 

MILL'PORT,  a sea-bathing  place  of  Scotland,  in  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  co.  of  Bute,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  Cum- 
bray,  beautifully  situated.  Pop.  817. 

MILL/PORT,  a post-village  in  Veteran  township,  Chemung 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Canandaigua  and  Elmira  Railroad, 
150  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Albany.  A stream  flows  past  the 
village,  affording  motive  power  for  numerous  saw-mili.s. 

MILLPORT,  a thriving  post-village  of  Potter  co..  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Oswayo  Creek,  about  200  miles  N.W.  of 
Harrisburg. 

MILL  PORT,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Alabama. 

MILLPORT,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana,  on  th(! 
Muscatituck  River,  78  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

MILL  PORT,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana. 

MILL  POT,  a post-office  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jer,‘-ey. 

MILL  RAY,  a post-office  of  Bullock  co.,  Georgia. 

MILL  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  St.  Francis  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

MILL  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Wind.«or  co.,  in  the  S.S.E 
part  of  Vermont,  falls  into  the  Connecticut  River. 

MILL  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Fairfield  co.,  in  the  S.W 
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part  of  Connecticut,  falls  into  Long  Island  Sound  at  New 
Haven. 

MlIiL  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massachusetts. 

MILL  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina, 270  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

MILLS,  a new  county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Iowa,  border- 
ing on  the  Indian  Territory,  has  an  area  of  about  400  square 
miles.  The  Missouri  River  forms  its  W.  boundary,  and  the 
county  is  traversed  by  Nishnabatona  River  and  Keg  Creek. 
The  soil  is  said  to  be  good,  but  is  mostly  uncultivated.  Capi- 
tal, Glenwood.  Named  in  honor  of  Major  Mills,  of  Iowa, 
killed  in  the  Me.xican  war.  Pop.  in  1S60,  4481. 

MILLS'BOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Monongahela  River,  about  36  miles  by  land 
S.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  292. 

MILLSBOROUGII,  a post-village  of  Sussex  co.,  Delaware, 
45  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Dover. 

MILLSBOROUGII,  a village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 

MILLS’  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  New  York. 

MILLS'FIELD.  a township  of  Coos  co..  New  Hampshire, 
about  10  miles  W.  of  Umbagog  Lake.  Pop.  in  1830,  33;  in 
1840,  12 ; and  in  1850,  2. 

MILLSFOKD,  a township  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio. 

MILLS’GAF.  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co..  North  Carolina. 

MILLS’  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York. 

MILLS’  MILLS,  a thriving  village  of  Fayette  co..  Indiana, 
on  the  Whitewater  River  and  Canal,  60  miles  E.S.E.  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

MILLS  POINT,  Kentucky.  See  IIickm.\n. 

MILLSPORT,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

MILLS’  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Edwards  co.,  Illinois. 

MILL  SPRING,  a post-office  of  .Teffersou  co.,  Tennessee. 

MILL  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Kentucky, 
101  miles  S.  of  Frankfort. 

MILLSTADT.  inilPstdtt.  a village  of  Austria.  Illyria,  18 
miles  N.W.  of  Villach,  on  the  N.  shore  of  a lake  of  the  same 
name,  about  9 miles  long  and  2 broad.  Pop.  500. 

MILLSTADT,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois. 

MILL'STONE,  a new  township  of  Monmouth  co.,  New 
Jersey.  Pop.  2356. 

MILLSTONE,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  left  bank  of  Millstone  River,  and  near  the  Delaware 
and  Raritan  Canal,  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Trenton,  contains  4 
or  5 stores,  and  some  50  or  60  houses. 

MILLSTONE,  a post-office  of  Oglethorpe  co.,  Georgia. 

MILLSTONE  RIVER,  in  the  central  part  of  New  Jersey, 
rises  in  Monmouth  county,  separates  Mercer  from  IMiddlese.x 
county,  then  flowing  northward  through  part  of  Somerset, 
enters  the  Raritan,  2 or  3 miles  S.E.  of  Somerville. 

MILI7STREET,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of 
Cork,  20  miles  E.  of  Killarney.  Pop.  2162.  It  has  a jail, 
and  infantry  barracks. 

MILLS  VILHjAGE,  a village  of  Frankfort  township,  IValdo 
co.,  Maine,  about  20  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Belfast.  It  contains 
a church,  6 stores,  and  extensive  lumbering-mills. 

MILLTHORPE,  a town  of  England.  See  Milntuorpe. 

MILL'TOWN,  a village  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry, 

8 miles  S.  of  Tralee.  Pop.  797.  In  the  vicinity  is  Kilcole- 
man  Abbey. 

MILLTOWN,  a village  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  and  2 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  736. 

MILLTOIVN,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Maine. 

MILLTOWN,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co..  New  York, 
about  100  miles  S.  of  Albany.  It  has  2 churches,  and  4 or 
6 stores. 

MILLTOWN,  a little  village  of  Hunterdon  co.,  New  Jersey, 
about  11  miles  W.S.W.  of  Flemington. 

MILLTOWN,  a village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MILLTOWN,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Penu.sylvania, 

4 miles  E.  of  Westchester. 

MILLTOWN,  a manufacturing  village  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Tacony  Creek,  about  8 miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Philadelphia.  Shovels  and  spades  are  made  here. 

MILLTOIVN,  a post  office  of  Chambers  co.,  Alabama. 

MILLTOWN,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana,  110 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

MILL/TOWN-MALBAY,  (nulPb;!,)  a town  of  Ireland,  Mun- 
ster, co.  of  Clare,  on  the  Cove  of  Malbay,  18  mile.s  W.  of  En- 
nis. Pop.  1295. 

MTLL/VIEVV'.  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MILLVIEW,  a post-village  of  Fauquier  co..  Virginia. 

MILL  VILLAGE,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  New 
Hampshire. 

MILL/V’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad,  20  miles  i 
from  the  former  and  23  from  the  latter. 

MILLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Orleans  co.,  New  York, 
about  40  miles  W.  of  Rochester.  It  has  an  academy. 

MILLVILLE,  a post-town  of  Cumberland  co.,  New  Jersey, 
•n  Maurice  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  on  the 
ailroad  which  connects  Philadelphia  with  Cape  May,  about 
40  miles  S.  by  E.  of  the  former.  It  has  1 national  bank,  1 
arge  cotton  factory,  several  manufactories  of  glassware  and 
kiudow  glass,  1 iron  foundry,  &c.  Pop.  in  1865  about  6000. 
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MILLVILLE,  otherwise  called  HEAD'LEY’S  and  TATT- 
TLETOWN,  a village  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Barnegat  to  Mount  Holly. 

MILLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
84  miles  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

MILLVILLE,  a post-village  of  King  George  co.,  Virginia, 
about  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

MILLVILLE,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  district,  South 
Carolina. 

IMILLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Alabama,  65 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

MILLVILLE,  a small  village  of  Marion  co.,  Alabama. 

MILLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Rush  co.,  Texas,  about  10 
miles  N.E.  of  Henderson. 

MILLVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Arkansas. 

MILLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tennessee,  97 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Nashville. 

MILLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  on  Indian 
Creek.  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

MILLVILLE,  a post-office  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois,  21 
miles  E.  of  Galena. 

MILLVILLE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Ray  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  road  from  Richmond  to  Chillicothe,  about  150 
miles  N.IV.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  about  500. 

MILLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  on  Tur- 
key River,  a few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

ivIILLA’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin. 

MILLfWAY,  a post-office  of  Abbeville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

MILLfWEE’S,  a post-office  of  Anderson  district,  South 
Carolina. 

MILIJWOOD,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

MILLWOOD,  a post-village  of  Clark  co.,  Virginia,  140 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond.  It  has  1 or  2 churches,  and 
several  flouring-mills. 

3IILLW00D,  a post-office  of  Dooly  co.,  Georgia. 

MILLWOOD,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Florida. 

MILLWOOD,  a steamboat-landing  of  Alabama,  on  the 
Black  AVarrior  River  below  Tuscaloosa. 

MTLLAVOOD,  a post-office  of  Collins  co.,  Texas. 

MILLWOOD,  a township  of  Guernsey  co..  Ohio.  P.1489. 

MILLAVOOD,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio,  near  A’eruon 
River,  55  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

MILLAA’OOD.  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Missouri,  78  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Jeffer.son  City. 

MILLY,  mee'yeef,  (L.  Milliacum.)  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  Ecolle,  15  miles  E.  of  Etampes. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2028. 

MILLY,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  6 miles 
N.N.AV.  of  Beauvais.  Pop.  1078. 

MILNA,  mil/nd,  a .seaport  town  of  Austria,  Dalmatia,  13 
miles  S.  of  Spalatro,  on  the  AV.  coast  of  the  island  of  Brazza, 
on  a large  bay  which  forms  an  excellent  natural  harbor. 
Pop.  2763. 

MIL/NATIIORT.  a market-town  of  Scotland,  co.  and  1} 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Kinross.  Pop.  in  1851,  1605. 

AlIL/NER,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Georgia,  on  the  Macon 
and  A\>stern  Railroad,  46  miles  N.AV.  of  Macon. 

MILNER,  a post-oflfice  of  Randul))h  co..  Alabama. 

MTL'NERSVILLE,  a post-oflfice  of  Guernsey  co..  Ohio. 

AIILN/GAVIE  or  MILL/GUY,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Stirling.  7 miles  N.AA’.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  1622. 

MILNTUORPE  or  MILLTHORPE,  mill'thorp,  a market- 
town  of  England,  co.  of  AVe.stmoreland,  7 miles  S.S.AA’.  of 
Kendal,  with  a station  on  the  Preston  and  Carli-le  Railway. 
Pop.  in  1851.  1534. 

MILO,  meeflo.  or  ME/LOS,  (Gr.  MrjUs,)  an  island  of  the 
Grecian  .Archipelago,  kingdom  of  Greece,  governmentof  Syra, 
lat.  36^45' N..  Ion.  240  23'E.  Area  65  square  miles.  Pop.  3800. 
Surface  mountainous,  volcanic,  and  generally  sterile.  Alount 
St.  Elias,  in  its  AV.  part,  is  2480  feet  in  height.  Sulphur,  alum, 
and  vitriol  an;  its  principal  products,  and  it  has  many  caverns 
and  hot  springs.  A large  bay  indents  it  on  the  N.,  forming 
one  of  the  most  frequented  harbors  in  the  Cyclades,  on  the 
S.E.  side  of  which  is  the  small  and  unhealthy  town  of  Milo, 
in  ancient  times  a flourishing  city.  Anti-Milo,  in'tee  meeRo, 
is  an  islet  about  6 miles  N.AV. 

MlMiO.  a post-village  and  town.«hip  of  Piscataquis  co., 
Alaine.  on  the  Piscataejuis  River,  which  here  receives  the 
Sebec.  and  about  half  a mile  E.  of  Pleasant  River,  35  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Bangor.  The  village  possesses  an  abundant 
water-power,  which  is  employed  for  a grist-mill,  saw-mill, 
shingle  and  clapboard  establishment,  carding  and  cloth- 
dressing factory,  and  a large  shovel-handle  factory,  turning 
out  about  3000  dozen  handhis  annually.  It  contains  a 
church.  ere(!ted  in  1853,  and  6 stores.  A bridge  of  280  feet 
span  was  built  acro.ss  Pleasant  River  in  1852,  at  a cost  o' 
$3500.  Over  this  bridge  passes  most  of  the  travel  between 
the  E.  and  AV.  parts  of  the  state.  Pop.  of  the  village,  about 
600;  of  the  township.  959. 

MILO,  a post-township  of  Yates  co..  New  York,  borders  on 
Seneca  and  Crooked  Lakes,  and  contains  Penn  Yan,  the 
county  seat.  Pop.  4416. 

MILO,  a posbofifice  of  Bradley  co.,  Arkansas. 
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MTIjI"),  a poetrofflce  of  Brown  co.,  Indiana. 

MILO,  a post-office  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois. 

MILO  CEXTBE,  a post-village  of  Yates  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Canandaigua  and  Elmira  Railroad,  4 miles  S.  of  Penn 
Van. 

MILOSLAW,  mee'lo-sldv'.  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  29 
miles  S.E.  of  Posen.  Pop.  1590. 

MILOSTAYITCIII,  me-lo-std-vitch'ee,  a market-town  of 
Russia,  government  of  Moheelev,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Klimo- 
vitchi.  Pop.  1800. 

MI  L'ROY/,  a small  post-village  of  Mifflin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MILROY,  a post-village  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana,  on  Little 
Flat  Rock  Creek,  8 miles  S.  of  Rushville. 

MIL/S  3N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

MIL^STEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

MIL'STON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Amesbury.  Addison  was  born  in  the  parsonage 
house  of  this  parish  in  1672. 

MILTENBERGr,  mil'ten-h§KG',  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Main,  31  miles  AY.  of  VYiiriiburg.  Pop.  3050.  It  has  a Fran- 
ciscan convent,  and  a castle  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Leiningen. 

MIL'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  3 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Abingdon. 

MILTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

MILTON,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  county  and  15 
S.S.E.  of  Hants. 

MILTON  ABfBAS,  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Dorset,  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Blandford-Forum.  Pop.  853. 
Milton  Abbey  is  a noble  structure  occupying  the  site  of  a 
monastery  built  by  King  Athelstan  about  933. 

MILTON  AB/BOT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MILTON  BRY'ANT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

MILTON  DAM'ERELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MILTON  ERNEST,  a pari'h  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

MILTON,  GREAT,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

MILTON  KLYNES,  (kanz,)  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Bucks.  3^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Newport-Pagnell.  Atterbury,  the 
celebrated  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  born  here  in  1662. 

MILTON  LIL'BOURNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

MILTON,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

MILTON  MAL'ZOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

MILTON  PODHMORE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

MILTON,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 

MILTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

MILTON,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  island  of 
Portsea. 

MILTON  or  HERBERTSHIRE,  a small  village  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Stirling,  7 miles  W.N.V7.  of  Falkirk,  on  the  Carron. 

MILH'ON,  a township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

MILTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Strafford  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Salmon  Falls  River,  30  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Concord.  The  village  is  on  the  Great  Falls  and  Conway 
Railroad,  It  has  manufactures  of  flannels,  bobbins,  &c. 
Pop.  1862. 

MILTON,  a post-township  of  Chittenden  co.,  Vermont,  on 
the  Lamoille  River,  and  on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad, 
about  44  miles  N.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1963, 

MILTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. on  the  Milford  Branch  Railroad,  8 miles  S.  of 
Boston.  The  township  contains  many  elegant  country  resi- 
dences, and  is  noted  for  its  delightful  scenery.  The  village 
is  a pleasant  and  thriving  place,  with  an  academy  incorpo- 
rated in  1798.  A village  called  the  Mill  is  situated  at  the 
bead  of  navigation  on  the  Neponset,  partly  in  Milton  and 
partly  in  Dorchester.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  active  business, 
knd  has  some  manufactories.  A fine  granite  bridge  has 
recently  been  constructed  across  the  Neponset,  connecting 
Milton  with  Dorchester.  The  river  affords  excellent  motive 
power  for  mills.  A fine  quality  of  granite  is  found  here. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  2669. 

MILTON,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut,  about 
35  miles  W.  of  Hartford. 

MILTO.N,  a township  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York,  immedi- 
ately N.  of  Ballston  Spa.  Pop.  5254. 

MILTON,  a post-village  of  Ulster  co..  New  York,  near  the 
Hudson  River,  about  80  miles  below  Albany.  It  has  3 or  4 
churches,  and  is  the  centre  of  some  trade. 

MILTON,  a post-village  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey. 

MILTON,  a village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MILTON,  a po.st-borough  of  Turbot  township,  Northum- 
berland co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  W’e.st 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  70  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg. 
It  is  the  most  populous  town  in  the  county.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  grain  are  exported  from  this  place  by  the  West  Branch 
Canal.  A bridge  crosses  the  river  here.  Milton  is  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  at  the  W.  terminus  of  the 
Catawissa  Railroad.  It  has  4 or  5 churches,  2 banks,  1 
ociuleray,  1 newspaper  office,  and  2 steam-mills.  Pop.  in 
1850, 1649 ; in  1860, 1702. 

MIL  TON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Sussex  co.,  Delaware, 
8 miles  S.E.  of  Milford.  Pop.  780. 

MILTON,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Caswell  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Dan  River,  75  miles  N.W.  of  Raleigh,  and 


very  near  the  N.  boundary  of  the  state.  County  Line  Creek 
which  joins  the  Dan  River  here,  affords  water-power.  Milloii 
contains  a large  flouring-mill,  a cotton  factory,  and  4 tobacco 
factories.  It  has  also  several  seminaries,  8 stores,  1 news 
paper  office,  and  1 bank.  Pop.  in  1860,  about  1200. 

MILTON,  a po.st-village  in  Laurens  district,  South  Carolina 

MILTON,  a post-office  of  Wilkin.son  co.,  Georgia. 

MILTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Santa  Rosa  co.,  Florida 
on  the  Blackwater  River,  near  its  entrance  into  Pen.xacola 
Bay,  about  20  miles  N.E.  of  Pen.sacola.  Pop.  1815. 

MILTON,  a post-village  of  Autauga  co.,  Alabama,  about 
40  miles  W.N.AV^  of  Montgomery. 

MILTON,  a post-village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
the  Tallahatchie  River,  at  the  nmuth  of  Tippah  Creek,  an  J 
at  the  head  of  steam  navigation,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Oxford. 


MILTON,  a post-village  of  Rutherford  co.,  Tennessee,  15 
miles  N.E.  of  Murfreesborough. 

MILTON,  a post-village  of  Trimble  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  nearly  opposite  Madison,  Indiana. 

MILTON,  a township  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1300. 

MILTON,  a township  of.Iackson  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2365. 

MILTON,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  916. 

MILTON  or  WEST  MILTON,  a thriving  post-village  of 
Miami  co.,  Ohio,  on  Stillwater  Creek,  78  miles  W.  of  Colum- 
bus, has  2 churches  and  several  mills.  Pop.  about  GOO. 

MILTON,  a village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  about  lOO  miles  N.E. 
of  Columbus. 

MILTON,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1428. 

MILTON,  a township  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  675. 

MILTON,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  575. 

MILTON,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1725, 

MILTON,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township  of  Wayna 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  Whitewater  Yalley  Canal,  54  miles  E. 
of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  765. 

MILTON,  a village  of  Brown  co.,  Illinois,  on  McKee’s 
Creek,  about  60  miles  W.  of  Springfield. 

MILTON,  a township  in  Du  Page  co..  Illinois.  Pop.  1262. 

MILTON,  a post-office  of  Pike  co..  Illinois. 

MILTON,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Missouri,  12  miles 
E.  of  Huntsville. 

MILTON,  a post-office  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa. 

MILTON,  a post-village  in  Milton  township.  Rock  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  R.R.,  where  it 
is  crossed  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  R.R.,  8 m.  N.E. 
of  Janesville.  It  has  2 churches,  an  academy,  6 stores,  2 
hotels,  and  10  mechanics’  shops.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1774. 

MIL'fON,  a thriving  town  of  Washington  co.,  Oregon,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Columbia  River,  30  miles  N.N.W.of  Port- 
land. 

MILTON,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Hal  ton,  36 
miles  S.W.  of  Toronto,  and  25  miles  from  Hamilton. 

MILTON,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Shefford, 
and  8 miles  from  Granby. 

MILTON  MILLS,  po.st-office.  Strafford  co..  New  Hampshire. 

MILTON-NEXT-GRAVESEND,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Kent. 

MILTON  PARK,  England.  See  Peterborough. 

MILTON,  ROYAL,  an  ancient  market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Channel  between 
the  Isle  of  Sheppy  and  the  mainland,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Medway.  7^  miles  W.N.W.  of  Fever-^ham.  Pop.  in  1851, 
2407.  It  has  wharves  for  barges  engaged  in  the  London 
carrying  trade,  and  numerous  dredgers  employed  in  its  cele- 
brated oyster  fisheries. 

MIUTONSBURG,  a thriving  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
Ohio,  114  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

MIL/TONAHLLE,  a village  of  Wayne  co.,  Mississippi,  115 
miles  E.S.E.  of  .lack.son. 

MILTONVILLE.  a village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  30  miles  N 
of  Cincinnati. 

MILTONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Maumee  River,  55  miles  W.  of  Sandusky 
City. 

MILTSCHIN,  milt-sheent,orMILCSIN,  mil  cheen/ a town 
of  Bohemia,  47  miles  S.S.E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1500. 

MILTSEEN  or  MILTSIN.  milt-seen^,  a mountain  of  North 
Africa,  the  highest  ascertained  peak  of  the  Atlas,  is  situated 
about  30  miles  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Morocco.  Lat.  31°  15'  N., 
Ion.  7°  25'  W.  Height  11,400  feet. 

MIL'VERTON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England-  co 
of  Somerset,  13j  miles  S.W'.  of  Bridgewater. 

MIL/VERTON  with  EDAMONSCOTT,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  W'arwick. 

MILVILLE,  a post-office  of  Rusk  co.,  Texas. 

MILA'ILLE,  a village  of  Canada  W est,  co.  of  Durham, 
miles  W'.  of  Bowmanville.  It  contains  several  mills  an 
stores.  Pop.  about  200. 

MILWAUtKEE,  or  MILAVAU/KIE,  a river  of  Wisconsin 
which  rises  in  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  and  after  a course  ot 
perhaps  100  miles,  enters  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  city  of  Mil 
waukee.  Its  general  direction  is  S.S.E.  'I’he  low  er  part  of 
its  course  for  about  30  miles  is  nearly  itarallel  with  the  lake, 
from  which  it  is  only  4 or  5 miles  distant.  It  furnishes  ex. 
tensive  water-power. 
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MILWAUKEE,  a count e in  the  S.E.  part  of  Wisconsin, 
Iwrderin^  on  Lake  Michigan,  contains  240  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Milwaukee  Menomonee,  and  Hoot  llivers. 
The  surface  is  gently  undulating.  The  soil  is  calcareous, 
and  highly  productive.  Milwaukee  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  and  other  railroads. 
Settled  in  1834  or  1835.  Though  the  smallest  in  extent,  it 
is  the  most  populous  county  in  the  stiite,  and  the  most  im- 
portant as  containing  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  the  commer- 
cial capital  of  Wisconsin,  Pop.  Ii2..518. 

MILWAUKEE,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Milwau- 
kee CO.,  Wisconsin. 

MILVV^AUKEE,  a city,  port  of  entry,  county-seat  of  Mil- 
waukee county,  and  the  most  populous  town  of  IVisconsin; 
is  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth 
of  Milwaukee  River,  90  miles  N.  of  Chicago,  and  75  miles  E. 
of  Madison.  Lat.  43°  .3'  45"  N.,  Ion.  87°  57'  W.  The  river 
approaches  from  the  N..  in  a direction  nearly  parallel  with 
the  lake  shore,  and  is  joined  about  half  a mile  from  its  mouth 
by  the  Menomonee  River,  which  comes  from  the  W.  The 
largest  boats  of  the  lakes  can  ascend  the  river  two  miles  from 
its  mouth,  as  also  the  Menomonee  for  some  distance  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Milwaukee.  About  $400,000  have  been 
expended  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  in  addition 
to  the  appropriation  by  Congress  for  that  i)urpose,  so  that 
now  the  city  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  upon  the  whole 
chain  of  lakes.  The  city  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  each 
side  of  the  river,  its  general  ajjpearance  is  peculiar  and  strik- 
ing from  the  color  and  superior  (juiility  of  the  bricks  manu- 
factured here;  they  are  of  a delicate  and  endiu’ing  cream  or 
straw  color,  which  is  highly  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  is  not 
affected  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  Large  quantities  are 
annually  shipped  to  other  parts  of  the  Union.  Milwaukee 
contains  43  churches,  of  which  35  are  Protestant,  7 Catholic, 
and  1 Hebrew.  There  are  11  public  scliools,  the  Milwaukie 
Female  College,  several  academies,  3 orphan  asylums,  and 
2 hospitals.  The  Catholics  have  a large  convent  located  here 
called  “ Convent  Notre  Dame.”  The  public  press  consists  of 
5 or  6 daily  and  7 w'eekly  newspai)ers.  There  are  8 banks  and 
several  insurance  companies.  The  streets,  stores,  &c.,  are 
lighted  with  gas.  Six  railroads  centre  here,  viz.,  the  Mil- 
waukee and  I’rairie  Du  Chien,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Mil- 
waukee and  Watertown,  Milw'ankee  and  lloricon,  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee,  and  Detroit  and  Mihvankee.  Mihvaukee  is 
the  outlet  and  shipping  port  for  the  production  of  a rich  and 
rapidly  improving  country,  it  is  the  gi’eatest  primary  wheat 
market  in  the  world ; notwithstanding  the  partial  failure  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  1862.  the  receipts  for  1863  at  this  port 
of  wheat,  including  flour  reduced  to  wheat,  was  15.752,536 
bushels,  less  by  2,128,000  bushels  than  the  amount  received  in 
1862.  The  shipments  ofwheat  flour  from  this  port  in  1863,  ex- 
ceeded those  from  Chicago  by  2,448,239  bushels,  and  were 
largely  in  excess  of  the  total  shipments  from  all  other  Michi- 
gan Lake  ports  combined.  The  receipts  and  shipments  of 
Other  products  for  1863  were  948,429  bushels  of  oats,  358,450 
bushels  of  corn.  233,447  of  barley.  158,882  of  rye.  11,813 
of  beans,  and  17,466  of  seeds ; 852,596  lbs.  of  butter,  1866 
barrels  of  eggs,  110,849  lbs.  of  hides,  1,355.379  lbs.  of  wool, 
41,609,553  lbs.  of  pork,  beef,  lard,  and  tallow,  875,975  lbs.  of 
lead,10,840  half-barrels  of  white  fish  and  trout.  The  grain  stor- 
age capacity  of  the  elevators  and  warehouses  of  Milwaukee, 
including  the  new  elevator  nearly  completed  for  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railway,  is  4.785.000  l)ushels.  Tonnage 
of  vessels  owned  here  in  1863,  21,780.  Steamers  run  across 
the  lake  during  the  whole  year  in  connection  with  the  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  Railway.  Milwaukee  is  remarkable  for  its 
healthful  climate,  and  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  There 
are  6 large  flouring-mills.  a woollen  factory,  several  machine- 
shops,  an  extensive  iron  rolling-mill  just  being  completed,and 
many  other  establishments.  The  extensive  water-power  of  the 
Milwaukee  River  is  an  important  element  in  the  prosperity 
of  this  place.  Settled  in  1835,  incorporated  as  a city  in  1846. 
Pop.  in  1850,  20,061 ; in  1854,  30,000 ; in  1863,  65,000. 

MILIV’AUKEE,  a post-village  of  Clackamas  co.,  Oregon. 

IMILWAUKIE,  a river  of  Wisconsin.  See  .Milw.4.ukkf,. 

MIL^WICII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

MILZANO,  mil-zdfno,  a vill.age  of  Northern  Italy,  gov- 
ernment of  Milan,  province  of  Rrescia.  on  the  .Mella.  i*.  1239. 

Ml.MClNA  or  MIMSINA,  mim-see'na.  a considerable  town 
of  Morocco,  province  of  Darah,  190  miles  S.K.  of  Morocco,  lat. 
30°  N.,  Ion.  5°  W..  beautifully  situated  among  p.alins,  and  in- 
bal  ited  by  Berbers,  Mooi’ish  agriculturists,  and  some  Jews. 

MI.MMS.  NORTH,  a parish  of  Kngland.  co.  of  Herts. 

MIMMS,  SOUTIL  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

-MIN.  min  or  meen.  or  MIX  K1.\N(1,  min'  ke-dngt.  a con- 
siderable river  of  China,  province  of  Fokien.  the  greater 
part  of  which  i^-  drains,  ri.«ea  in  the  black  tea  district,  and 
Hows  generally  S.E.  into  Ilo-.^en  Bay.  lat.  26°  8'  N..  Ion. 
119°  40'  E.  Near  its  month  it  is  bounded  on  each  side  by 
lofty  heights;  a good  deal  office  is  raised  on  its  batiks.  On 
it  are  the  cities  Kien-chaug,  Yen-ping,  and  Foo-choo,  the 
last  being  one  of  the  Chinese  ports  now  open  to  European.s. 

MI/NA,  a post-village  and  town.ship  on  the  W.  border  of 
Chautauqua  co.,  New  York,  about  20  miles  L.  of  the  city  of 
Erie.  Pop.  12u0. 
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MINAB.  See  Meexab. 

MINA,  mee/nd,  (plural  Mixas,  meetnds.)  a Portuguese 
and  Spanish  word  signifying  “mine,”  and  forming  a part 
of  several  ntimes  in  South  America;  as,  Mixas-Gebaes,  the 
“General  Mines,”  Mixas-Xovas,  the  “New  Mines,”  &c. 

MIN  AS-GERAES.  mee'nds  zlia-rd/es,  almost  zha-rice',  a 
province  of  Brazil,  situated  between  lat.  14°  25'  and  23°  S., 
and  Ion.  40°  37'  and  53°  20'  W.,  having  E.  Bahia,  S San 
Paulo,  tv.  Goyaz,  and  N.  Rernambuco.  Area  160,870  square 
miles.  It  occupies  the  highest  table  land  in  Brazil,  and  is 
the  most  populous  of  its  provinces.  'I'he  prairies  are  covesad 
with  vast  herds  of  cattle,  anil  the  cheese  of  the  province  is 
in  high  repute.  The  gold  and  precious  stones  of  the  pro- 
vince are  very  important;  extensive  iron  works  have  been 
erected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ouro-Freto,  and  furnish 
many  of  the  large  castings  used  in  the  sugar-houses.  Edu- 
cation has  made  greater  advances  in  this  than  in  any  of  the 
other  provinces.  In  1841,  there  were  26  Latin,  and  181  pri- 
mary schools,  a normal  .school,  and  a school  of  science  in 
Ouro-Preto,  (formerly  Villa  Rica.)  It  sends  20  deputies  to 
the  General  Assembly,  and  appoints  10  .senators.  'The  Pro- 
vincial Assembly,  composed  of  36  members,  holds  its  sitting 
in  Ouro-l’reto.  Pop.  900.000. 

MINAS-NOVAS,  mee/n4s  wo’vls,  formerly  BOM-SUCCES- 
SO  DAS  MINAS-DE-FAXADO,  b6x®  soo-sa'so  dds  mee'nds 
dd  fd-ndMo,  a modern  town  of  Bnizil,  province  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  230  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ouro-Preto,  with  an  electoral 
college,  a school  of  primary  instruction,  and  a ho.spital. 
Pop.  3000. 

MI'NAVILLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  New 
York,  35  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

MIN  AYA,  me-ui/d,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  31  miles 
N.W.  of  Albaceie.  Pop.  2312. 

MINCAR/LO,  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  4 miles  W,  of  St. 
Mar3’’s.  Area  12  acres. 

MINCH,  a strait  of  Scotland.  See  Mixsh. 

MINCHINHAMP/TON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Gloucester,  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  4 miles  S.E 
of  Stroud,  near  a branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Pop.  in  1851,  4459.  The  town  has  manufactories  of  woollen 
cloth,  recently  employing  about  1000  hands. 

MINCHINMADIVA,  min-chin-md-dee^vd,  written  also 
MIXCHINMADOM,  a mountain  peak  of  the  Ande.s,  in  Pa- 
tagonia; lat.  42°  50'  S.  Height  8000  feet. 

MINCIO,  min/cho  or  meeuRho,  (anc.  Minicius,)  a river  of 
North  Italy,  emerges  from  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake  Garda, 
flows  S.  and  E.,  and  joins  the  Po,  near  Governolo,  after  a 
course  of  38  miles.  Goito  and  Mantua  are  on  its  banks,  from 
which  last  city  downwards  it  is  navigable  fur  barges. 

MINDANAO,  min-dd-nd/o  or  meen-dd-nd/o,  or  MAGIN- 
DANAO,  md-Heen-dd-nd^o,  (inhabitants  of  the  lakes,)  an 
island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  southernmost  and  after 
Luzon  the  largest  of  the  Philippines,  extending  from  Point 
Banajan,  lat.  9°50'N..  Ion.  125°  23' E.,  to  Point  Mindanao,  lat. 
5°  32'  N.,  Ion.  125°  23'  E ; and  W.  to  E.  from  Point  Alimpapan, 
lat.  7°  6'  N.,  Ion.  122°  E.,  to  Cape  St.  Augustine  orPaudagi- 
tan,  lat.  6°  4'  N..  Ion.  126°  13'  E.  Greatest  length  300  miles. 
Estimated  area  36,000  square  miles,  lligan  Bay  on  the  X.. 
and  lllano  or  Illanon  Bay  on  the  S.,  nearly  divide  the  islanc. 
into  two  parts.  Its  line  of  coast  is  marked  with  many 
bays  and  headlands,  which  alford  excellent  shelter  to  shii)3 
during  storms,  but  strong  currents  make  its  M . side  dan- 
gerous. Its  mountains  are  of  immense  altitude,  and  are 
clothed  nearly  to  their  summits  with  dense  forests  of  teak 
and  other  large  trees.  N umerous  volcanoes,  .some  extinct 
others  in  full  ignition,  occur  among  them;  but  Mount  Ca- 
latan,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Batuan,  seems  the  only 
one  known,  by  name,  to  geographers.  It  is  thickly  inter- 
spersed witli  lakes,  from  which  circumstance  it  derives  its 
name.  In  some  parts  of  the  island  are  extensive  prairies. 
'The  products  comprise  gold,  rice,  wax,  cassia,  rattans,  to- 
bacco. and  pepper,  exported  chiefly  to  Manilla  and  the  adja- 
cent islands.  Nitre,  and  volcanic  products  are  said  to  be 
abundant.  'The  interior  is  peopled  by  Paiman  negroes.  'The 
Malays,  who  have  long  been  notorious  for  their  piracies, 
live  under  many  independent  chiefs,  the  principal  of  whom 
is  the  Sultan  of  Mindanao.  Principal  towns.  Mindanao, 
Zamboangan.  Cayagan,  Surigao.  'Tandag,  and  Catel.  Pop. 
uncertain ; that  of  the  2 Spanish  provinces  on  its  X.  side 
amounted,  in  1837,  to  upwards  of  74,000. 

MINDANAO,  a town  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  i.sland  of 
Mindanao,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pelangy,  in  the  Hay 
of  Illana.  and  contiguous  to  which  is  Selangau,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Sultan  of  Mindanao. 

MIXDELHEIM,  min/del-hime'.  (anc.  Ifo.Atrum  Ne-no'ria;,) 
a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Swabia,  on  the  Minde.,  30  miles 
S.W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  2625. 

MIXDEN.  miiFden,  (L.  Miiilda,)  a strongly  fortit  M huvn  ot 
Prussia,  IVestphalisu  on  the  tVeser.  here  cro-sed  by  a bridge 
600  feet  in  length,  and  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  the 
Rhine,  near  the  Hanoverian  frontier,  60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Miin- 
ster.  Its  fortifications  have  been  greatly  improved  .<inc<!  1815, 
and  it  has  some  new  barracks,  v^hich.  vith  its  cathedral,  form 
its  most  striking  public  buildings.  1 r lias  Lutheran.  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Calvinist  churches;  several  hospitals,  schools. 
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dTul  public  institutions;  manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen 
labrics,  hosiery,  tobacco,  soap,  and  refined  sugar;  and  a con- 
siderable trade  on  the  river  between  Bremen  and  Central 
Germany.  Mi!)den  is  the  seat  of  several  important  courts; 
ami  possesses  an  historical  and  antiquarian  society.  It  was 
the  residence  of  several  of  the  early  German  emperors,  and 
many  diets  have  been  held  here.  In  1759,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  defeated  the  French  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop. 
in  1846.  12.782. 

MIXDEN,  a government  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  bounded 
N.  and  X.W.  by  Hanover.  Area  2040  square  miles.  It  be- 
longs to  three  independent  ba.sins — the  Weser,  Erns,  and 
Rhine.  Minden  is  subdivided  into  10  circles.  Pop.  in  1849, 
463.229. 

MIN'DEX,  a post-township  on  the  W.  border  of  Montgo- 
mery CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  Erie  Canal, 
about  GO  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  4623. 

MINDEN,  a beautiful  post-village  and  former  capital  of 
Claiborue  parish,  Louisiana,  is  situated  about  2 miles  E.  of 
the  Dauchite  River,  and  400  miles  N.N.W.of  New  Orleans. 
Its  landing-place  is  frequently  visited  by  steamboats  which 
ascend  from  Red  River  through  Lake  Bistineau.  It  is  a 
place  of  active  business,  and  in  re.spect  to  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, it  is  the  second  town  in  Northern  Louisiana.  It  has 
2 churches,  2 printing-offices,  1 iron  foundry,  12  stores,  and 
shops  in  which  various  utensils  are  made.  Pop.  in  1860. 
1146. 

MINDEN,  a township  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Michigan.  P.  862. 

MIN/DENVILLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  New 
York,  about  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

MINDORO,  miu-do^-o  or  ineen-do/ro,  an  island  of  the 
Philippines,  Malay  Archipelago,  lat.  of  Pt.  Calavite,  13°  27' 
N.,  Ion.  120°  21'  E.,  and  20  miles  S.  of  Luzon.  Estimated 
area  4150  square  miles.  Pop.  29,632.  Surface  mountainous, 
and,  viewed  from  the  sea,  it  is  picturesque.  Chief  town, 
Calapan,  on  its  N.  coast. 

MINDORO,  SE.i  OF.  See  Sooloo  Sea. 

MINDORO,  a post-office  of  La  Crosse  co.,  Wisconsin. 

MIND'TOWN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

MINE  CREEK,  a post-township  in  Hempstead  co.,  Arkan- 
Ba.s.  Pop.  1185. 

MINEHIEAD,  a seaport,  ancient  borough,  market-town, 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  on  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, 22  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bridgewater.  Pop.  in  1851,  1542. 
The  town  has  a commodious  harbor,  with  a herring  fishery, 
coasting  and  Irish  trade. 

MINEIIEAD,  a promontory  of  Ireland.  Jlunster,  co.  of 
Waterford,  on  the  Atlantic,  6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Ilelwick-head. 

MINEGNG.  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Missouri. 

MINE'KILL  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Schoharie  co..  New 
York. 

MINE  L.A.  MOTTE,  a post-office  of  Madison  co..  Missouri. 

MINED,  me-ni'o.  (auc.  J/e/nce.)  a town  of  Sicily,  26  miles 
S.W.  of  Catiinia,  on  an  eminence  near  a sulphurous  lake,  and 
possessing  a college.  Pop.  8000. 

.MI. N ERA,  me-iiA/ra,  a chapelry  of  Wales,  3 miles  N.W.  of 
Wrexham. 

JIINHIRAL  HILL,  a post-office  of  Sevier  co..  Arkansas. 

MINERAL  POINT,  a posLtownship  in  the  S.  part  of  Iowa 
CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  2389. 

MIN  ERA  L POINT,  a thriving  post-town  of  Iowa  co.,  Wis- 
consin, in  the  above  township,  47  miles  W.S.W.  of  Madison, 
and  35  m.  N.N.E.  of  Galena.  It  stands  on  a point  of  land  be- 
tween two  small  streams,  and  is  surrounded  by  a rich  mineral 
region,  from  which  large  quantities  of  lead  and  copper  are 
exported.  This  phice  is  the  N.  terminus  of  a railroad  which 
extends  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  at  Warren.  It  has 
6 churches,  2 banking  offices,  8 hotels,  2 foundries,  8 or  more 
dry-goods  stores,  3 drug  stores,  3 hardware  stores,  1 book 
store,  3 or  4 smelting  furnaces,  for  lead  and  zinc,  2 brewe- 
ries, 1 grist-mill,  <&c.  Two  newspapers  and  1 magazine  are 
published  here.  Pop.  in  I860, 2413 ; or,  according  to  another 
statement,  3193. 

MINERAL  RIDGE,  a .small  village  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MINERAL  SiMlINGS.  a post-office  of  Columbiaco..  Florida 

MINERBE,  me-n5iPba.  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  20  mile- 
S.E.  of  Verona.  Pop.  .3000. 

MINERBI'l,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  state  of  .®milia, 
11  miles  N.E.  of  Bologna.  Pop.  2800. 

.MI.NE  RIDGE,  in  the  S.E.  part  and  extending  along  the 
E.  border  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania,  derives  its  name 
liom  the,  copper-mines  which  it  contains,  but  which  are  no 
longer  worked. 

.MILNERS,  a village  of  Wa.shington  co.,  Missouri,  110  miles 
S.E.  by  E.  of  .Icllerson  City. 

MILN  ERSVI LLE.  a village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
2 miles  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

■Ml.N  ERSVl  LLE.  a thriving  pf)st-borough  of  Schuylkill  co.. 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  W.  braTich  of  the  Schuyli<ill  River.  4 
!iiiie«  \V.  of  Pottsvitle.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a valley, 
sun.iunded  by  hills  wliich  contain  ricli  beds  of  coal.  A 
branch  railroad,  7 miles  long,  connects  it  with  Fchnylla'l 
Haven,  on  the  Reading  Railroad.  It  has  a news)'aper  office, 
a national  bank,  1 iron  foundry,  1 car  factory,  anil  1 flour- 
mill. Pop.  in  1840,  600 ; in  1850,  2951 ; in  1860,  4024. 
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MINERSVILLE,  a post-viliage  of  McDowell  co..  North 
Carolina. 

MINERSVILLE,  a village  of  Salisbury  township,  Meigs 
co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River,  100  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus.  It 
joins  the  upper  part  of  Pomeroy. 

IMINER'VA,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.W.  pa' t 
of  E.ssex  CO.,  New  York,  about  90  miles  N.  of  Albany,  P.  586. 

MINERVA,  a post-office  of  Houston  co.,  Georgia. 

MINERV'A,  apost-village  of  Ma.son  co.,  Kentucky,  10  miles 
W.  of  May.sville.  It  has  2 or  3 churches. 

MINERVA,  a post-village  of  .Stark  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Sandy 
and  Beaver  Canal,  and  on  a branch  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  Railroad,  about  110  miles  N.E.  of  Columbius. 
Grain  is  shipped  here  on  the  canal. 

MINERVA,  a posLoftice  of  .Jasper  co..  Iowa. 

MINERVINO,  me-n6R-vee'no.  a town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di 
Bari,  district  of  Barletta,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Andria.  P.  7200. 

MINES  B.AY.  See  Nova  Scotia,  page  1368. 

MINES  SllllVBOLETH,  a small  village  of  Washington 
CO..  Missouri. 

.MINESGTA,  a state.  United  States.  See  Minnesota. 

MINETtTO,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co..  New  York. 

MINOETY,  a parish  of  England,  counties  of  Gloucester  and 
Wilts,  with  a station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  9^ 
miles  S.  of  Cirencester. 

MINE/W  IT  HEN,  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands. 

MINGA/L.\,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  near  their  .S. 
extremity,  about  2 miles  S.S.W.  of  Pabba.  Length  3 miles. 
Clilfs  on  the  S.W.  remarkably  lofty. 

MINGAN  (ming'g.aiij  ISLANDS,  a group,  British  North 
America,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  N.  of  Anticosti. 

MINGLANILLA,  min-gli-neePyd,  a village  of  Spain,  New 
Castile,  44  miles  S.E.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  194k 

MIN/GO  FLAT,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  A'irgini.a. 

MINGOLSHEI.M,  ining'ols-hime',  a village  of  Baden.  20 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Mannheim.  Pop.  1840.  Near  it  is  a mineral 
spring,  and  the  ancient  castle  of  Kisslau. 

MINGRELIA,  miu-gree/le-d,  (Fr.  Minyrelie,  m.^No'grA'lee', 
Ger.  Mingrdien,  min-gr<ifle-en,)  a proviiiAe  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
between  the  Black  Sea  on  the  W.,  and  the  Caucasus  on  the 
N.  Area  2365  square  miles.  Pop.  70.000.  The  inhabitants 
belong  mostly  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  their  prince,  a vas- 
sal of  Rus-ia,  re.ddes  in  the  small  town  of  Zoobdidce,  (Zub- 
didi.)  The  yountry  has  often  been  devastated  by  wars,  and 
many  of  the  population,  who  are  extremely  handsome,  are 
carried  into  slavery.  On  the  W.  coast,  are  the  forts  of  Jtedout- 
Kaleh.  and  Anaklia. 

.MIN  110,*  meeiPyo,  (Sp.  Miflo;  anc.  MinHus,)  a river  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  rises  in  Galicia.  30  miles  N,E.  of  Santi 
ago,  flows  E.,  S..  and  M'.,  latterly  bounding  Portugal  on  the 
N.,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  near  Camiuha.  52  miles  N.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Douro,  after  a course  of  130  miies.  Afllueuts, 
the  Sil.  Avia,  and  Tea. 

MIN  HO  or  ENTRE  DOURO-E-MINHO.  ?rPtr;\  dO'ro  k 
meen/yo,  (7.  e.  “between  the  Douro  and  Minho,”)  the  most 
northern  province  of  Portugal,  having  W.  the  Atlantic,  and 
. the  Miiiho.  Area  2044  square  miles.  Pop.  487,431.  Its 
fe.  part  has  been  lately  comprised  in  the  new  province  of 
Porto ; and  it  is  now  divided  into  the  comarcas  of  Braga  and 
Viana,  its  chief  towns. 

MINIEII  or  MINY^EH,  mee^ne-yeh,  a town  of  Egyjit,  cap- 
ital of  a province,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  136  mile.s 
S.S.W.  of  Cairo.  It  has  some  earthenware  manufactures, 
and  a government  cotton  factory. 

MINHNGSBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

MINGSH.  an  island  ofl  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the 
Atlantic,  3 miles  W.  of  the  centre  of  Kilkerran  Bay.  Length 
2 miles.  Pop.  about  500. 

MINHSINK,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  W.  pari 
of  Orange  co.,  New  York.  The  township  is  intersected  in 
the  N.W.  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  about  6C 
miles  N.W'.  of  New  York  City. 

MINIUS.  See  Minho. 

jMlNNAH,  a town  of  Arabia.  Sec  Om.vn. 

lilINNAY  SOTOR.  See  Minnesota. 

MINNEAIVOLIS,  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Hennepin  oo., 
Minnesota,  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
^Mississippi,  oiiposite  to  the  city  of  St.  Anthony.  It  contains 
10  cliurclies,  2 national  banks,  a United  States  land  office,  3 
flouring-miils,  and  6 saw-mills.  Pop.  in  1860,  2564.  See 
Appendix. 

MIN'NESO'TA,  (originally  written  Minnay  Sotor*,)  one 
of  the  northwestern  states  of  the  Noi’th  American  Union,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  British  America,  I'i.  by  Lake  Superior 
and  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  S.  by  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  WL 
by  Uakotah  Territory.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods  with  a chain 
of  small  lake  and  their  outlets  forms  a part  of  the  northern 
boundary,  the  St.  Croix  and  Mississippi  a part  of  the  eastern, 
and  the  Red  River  of  the  North  a part  of  the  western  boun- 
dary. It  lies  between  43°  30'  and  49°  N.  lat.,  and  between 
about  89°  30'  and  97°  W.  Ion.,  being  about  380  miles  in  ex- 
treme length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  300  from  E.  to  W.,  in- 


* This  is  (he  Portuguese  spelling  : the  Spaniards  write  the  naiai 
MinOy  but  pronounce  it  in  the  same  manner. 
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finaiiig  an  area  of  nearly  81,259  square  miles,  or  52,005,760 
acres. 

Faec  of  the  (huntry. — Though  there  are  no  mountains  in 
Miiiui'sota  it  is  the  most  elevated  tract  of  laud  between  the 
Uulf  of  Mexico  and  Hudson’s  Bay;  and  from  its  central 
heights  sends  its  waters  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  but 
mostly  to  the  N.  and  8.  The  position  from  which  the  Bed 
Kiver  of  the  North  and  the  St.  Peter’s  or  Minnesota  take 
their  opposite  courses  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and 
elevated  about  2000  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A 
plateau,  called  the  “Coteau  des  Prairies,”  or  “Prairie 
Heights,”  ab('ut  200  miles  in  length,  and  from  15  to  40  in 
breadth,  runs  through  the  southwestern  i)art  of  Minnesota, 
Its  greatest  elevation  is  about  1916  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  its  average  height  about  1450  feet.  The  northern 
portion,  which  is  the  highest,  is  about  890  feet  above  Bigstone 
Lake,  which  lies  in  its  vicinity.  Passing  the  St.  Peter’s  or 
Minnesota  Biver,  we  come  xipon  another  range  of  heights, 
known  as  the  Coteau  du  Grand  Bois  or  the  Wooded  Heights, 
which  extend  for  more  than  iOO  miles  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Coteau  des  Prairies.  'I’liis  ridge  is  mostly  covered  with 
an  extensive  forest  of  hard  wood.  Through  the  middle  of 
the  triangle  which  occupies  the  N.E.  portion  of  the  ti'rritory 
runs  a third  range  of  heights,  called  the  “ Hauteurs  de 
Terre,”  or  “ Highlands.”  whi<  h extend  W.  by  8.  about  800 
miles,  and  form  the  dividing  ridge,  whence  liow  the  waters 
that  seek  Lake  8uperior  and  the  Mississippi  in  one  direction, 
and  Hudson’s  Bay  in  the  other.  A range  of  less  altitude 
than  the  “ Coteau  des  Prairies.”  but  continuing  in  the  same 
direction,  forms  the  water.'hed  of  the  streams  tlowing  into 
the  IMissouri  on  the  W.,  and  those  tlowing  into  the  Bed  Biver 
on  the  E.  The  face  of  the  country  in  general  presents  the 
aspect  of  an  undulating  plain. 

Geology. — Minnesota,  east  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
is  mostly  covered  with  drift,  lying  on  crystalline  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  which  occasionally  protrude  to  the  surface  in 
the  valleys  of  the  riv<'rs  and  on  the  shores  of  lakes.  In  the 
S.E.,  the  lower  magnesian  limestone  crops  out  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Peter’s  Rivers;  and  on  the  latter 
river  the  sandstone  occasionally  obtrudes  in  a few  places, 
with  occasional  intrusions  of  igneous  rocks.  On  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior  are  “alternations  of  metamorphic  schists, 
slates,  and  sandstones,  with  volcanic  grits  and  other  hedded 
traps  and  porphyries,  inter.sected  hy  numerous  basaltic  and 
greenstone  dikes,  with  occasional  deposits  of  red  clay,  marls, 
and  drift.”  In  the  N.E.  angle  of  Minnesota  is  a tract  of 
hornhlendic  and  argillacemis  slates,  with  bedded  porphyries 
and  intrusions  of  greenstone  and  granite.  On  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  Rainy  Lake,  and  their  outlets,  are  metamorphic 
schists,  with  gneiss  and  gneissoid  roclcs. 

Minerals. — The  indications  from  geological  surveys  of  IMin- 
nesota  do  not  favor  the  hopes  of  great  metallic  wealth  within 
its  herders.  Copper  has  been  found,  but  in  most  instances 
it  is  not  ■■  in  place,”  but  appc>ars  to  have  been  carried  thith(;r 
by  the  drift  and  boulders.  The  probability  is  that,  of  richer 
metallic  ores  than  iron,  this  territory  will  not  afford  (except 
near  liake  Superior)  sufficient  quantity  to  repay  the  labors 
of  the  miner;  for,  if  they  exist  at  all.  they  probably  lie  at 
great  depths.  The  indications  are  equally  unfavorable  to 
there  being  any  large  depo.sits  of  coal.  A lead  vein,  4 inches 
in  ihickness,  was  discovered  on  the  M’araju  Biver,  by  the 
geological  corps  of  Professor  Owen.  The  most  remarkable 
mineral  in  this  state,  is  the  red  pipestone,  of  which  the 
Indians  make  their  pipes,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  region  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies.  A slab  of  this 
stone  has  been,  or  is  to  be.  sent  to  Washington,  to  be  inserted 
in  the  great  national  monument  erecting  to  the  memory  of 
the  father  of  his  country.  Iron  is  abundant  in  the  part  of 
the  state  which  borders  on  Lake  Superior. 

Lakes  and  Hirers. — IMinnesora  is  perhaps  even  more 
desei’ving  than  Michigan  of  the  ajipellation  of  the  “ Lake 
State.”  as  it  abounds  in  lacustrine  waters  of  every  size,  from 
lakes  of  40  miles  in  extent,  to  small  ponds  of  less  than  a 
mile  in  circuit.  Those  beautiful  sheets  of  water  give  origin 
to  rivers  flowing  N..  8.,  and  E. ; .some  finding  their  way  to 
the  Atlantic  through  the  mighty  IMississippi  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  others  through  the  great  lakes.  Niagara,  and  the 
St.  L:iwi’ence;  and  others,  again,  pass  off  to  the  N.,  and 
seek  the  ocean  through  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Straits.  The 
largest  of  ihese  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  I>ake  Superior, 
are  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Rainy  Lake,  Red  Lake,  Lake 
Ciiss,  Leech  Lake,  and  Mille  Lac  or  Spirit  Lake.  These 
generally  have  clear,  pebbly  bottoms,  and  are  well  stocked 
with  fish,  among  which  are  the  white  fish,  pike,  pickerel, 
maskelonge,  sucker,  perch,  and  trout.  Wild  rice  grows  on 
the  borders  of  manv  of  them,  especially  at  the  North. 
Devil  Lake,  which  i.'-'  on  the  4Sth  parallel  of  N.  hit.,  in  the 
N.W.  of  Minnesota,  is  about  40  miles  in  length  by  15  in 
breadth,  and  its  waters,  which  are  brackish,  have  no  visible 
outlet.  Bed  Lake,  on  the  same  jairallel,  E.  of  Red  Biver, 
with  which  it  communicates,  is  divided  into  two  portion.s, 
united  b.v  a str.ait  of  2 mih-s  in  width,  and  covers  about  the 
same  area  as  Devil  Lake.  Lake  of  the  tVoods.  and  Rainy 
Lake,  (the  former  a largo  sheet  of  water,  perhaps  lUO  miles 
in  circuit,)  are  botli  on  the  norili  boundary  of  the  state, 
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Lake  Pepin,  a beautiful  sheet  of  water,  is  a mere  expansion 
of  the  Mississippi  in  the  S.E.  of  this  state.  The  rivers 
aud  large  streams  of  Minnesota  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
its  lakes.  The  far-famed  Mississippi  takes  its  humble  origin 
from  Itasca  Lake,  from  whose  pellucid  waters  it  issues  a 
rivulet  of  but  a few  feet  in  width,  aud  first  ineaudering  in 
a N.E.  direction  througli  a number  of  small  lakes,  to  receive 
their  tribute,  it  turns  to  the  8.,  and  pur.sues  its  lordly  way 
to  its  far  distant  exit  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  laving  in  its 
course  the  shores  of  9 states  and  1 territory.  About  8UC 
miles  of  its  length  are  included  within  Minnesota,  of  whicli 
600  are  navigable  for  steamboats;  200  below  the  Palls  id 
St.  Anthony,  and  400  above;  with  two  interruptions,  how- 
ever. at  Sauk  Rapids  and  Little  Palls.  The  Bum  and  8t. 
Croix,  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  drain  the  S.E.  i>ortion 
of  the  territory,  and  the  Bed  Biver  the  northern,  passing 
off  into  Hud.son’s  Bay.  It  is  the  outlet  of  Traverse.  Otter- 
tail,  Bed,  and  several  smaller  lakes.  It  forms  the  w'cst 
boundary  of  the  state  for  a distance  of  about  200  miles, 
and  rtows  almost  directly  north.  The  Lake  8uperior  slope 
is  piincipally  drained  by  the  8t.  Louis  and  its  branches, 
and  by  the  outlets  of  that  series  of  small  lakes  that  form 
the  N.E.  boundary  of  Minnesota.  The  great  Valley  formed 
by  the  slo])es  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  and  the  Coteau  dn 
Bois  is  drained  by  the  St.  Peter’s  or  Minnesota  and  its 
tril»utari(!S.  This  river  runs  in  a S.E.  and  then  in  a N.E. 
course,  with  a total  length  of  from  400  to  500  miles,  and  is 
navigable  for  steamers.  Its  principal  branch  is  the  Blue 
Earth  or  Mankato  Biver,  which  flows  nearly  northward, 
and  is  generally  fx’om  80  to  120  feet  wide.  The  St.  Peter’s, 
with  the  Crow  Wing  and  Crow  Rivers,  are  the  principal  tri- 
butaries of  the  Mississippi  from  the  West.  Although  re- 
mote from  the  sea  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  best  watered 
states  in  the  Union.  The  multitude  of  lakes  tends  to  check 
the  violence  of  inundations.  '1  he  difference  between 
extreme  high  and  low  water  at  St.  Paul  is  only  about  6 
or  8 feet.  The  abundance  of  rain  which  falls  in  summer  is 
ascribed  by  some  persons  to  this  system  of  lakes.  The  rivers 
of  Minnesota  abound  in  small  falls  and  rapids,  which,  while 
they  interrupt  navigation,  furnish  extensive  water-pow(n’. 
The  St.  Croi.x  is  navigable  to  Stillwater  for  steamboats; 
the  Minnesota  to  Traverse  des  Sioux,  and  at  high  water  lUO 
miles  further;  the  St.  Louis  20  miles  for  large  vessels,  and 
the  Red  River  in  nearly  all  parts  for  either  Durham  boats 
or  steamboats.  The  Blue  Earth.  Rum,  Elk,  and  others  are 
navigable  from  50  to  100  miles  for  steamboats  of  light 
draught  and  flat-boats. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — If  we  except  cataracts  of 
the  first  magnitude  and  high  mountains,  Minnesota  pre- 
sents as  great  a variety  of  natural  objects  of  interest  as 
any  portion  of  our  widely-extended  domain.  The  traveller 
enters  her  territory  ascending  the  Mississippi,  amid  beauti- 
ful islands,  (one  of  which.  Mountain  Island,  is  428  feet 
high,)  and  between  cliffs  of  sandstone  and  magnesian  lime- 
stone rising  to  an  elevation  of  from  300  to  500  feet.  Boon 
he  passes  into  that  beautiful  expansion  of  the  river  named 
Lake  Pepin,  on  the  E.  bank  of  which  he  has  Maiden’s  Bock, 
400  feet  high ; and  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  La  Grange  Mountain,  a headland  about  330  feet  above 
the  lake,  180  of  which,  at  the  base,  is  sandstone,  capped 
with  magnesian  limestone.  As  he  proceeds,  continuing  his 
ascending  voyage,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  famed  St. 
Anthony’s  Falls,  less  celebrated  on  account  of  their  per- 
pendicular pitch  (only  16^  feet)  than  for  their  accompani- 
ments of  wild  scenery  and  their  geological  interest.  The 
falls  are  divided  by  an  island,  as  at  Niagara,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  water  passing  on  the  western  side,  which  is 
310  yards  wide.  The  entire  descent,  including  the  rapids, 
is  58  feet  in  260  rods.  St.  Anthony’s  Falls  will  no  doubt 
one  day  become  a tVestern  Lowell;  indeed  its  capabilities 
as  a manufacturing  site  far  transcend  those  of  the  town 
named,  when  the  wants  of  the  country  shall  call  them  into 
requisition.  Fountain  Cave,  2 or  3 miles  above  St.  Paul,  i.i 
an  excavation  in  the  white  sandstone,  which  opens,  by  an 
arched  entrance  25  feet  wide  and  20  high,  into  a chamber 
150  feet  long  and  20  wide,  along  the  centre  of  which  glides 
a rivulet,  which  may  be  heard  from  its  inner  and  hidden 
recesses  dashing  down  in  small  cascades.  Tlie  passage  be- 
comes very  narrow  as  you  proceed  up  the  channel,  occasion- 
ally opening  into  small  chambers.  IMr.  Seymour  advanced 
nearly  1000  feet  within  the  cave  without  reaching  its  ter- 
mination. Brown’s  Falls  are  in  a narrow  stream,  the  out- 
let of  several  small  lakes  on  the  Vi.  side  of  the  Mississip))i. 
They  have  a perpendicular  descent  of  50  feet;  and  includ- 
ing smaller  falls  and  rapids.  100  feet.  Pilot  Knob,  near  th* 
confluence  of  the  Missi.-sippi  and  St.  Peter’s,  is  an  elevatic*. 
of  262  feet,  which  commands  a fine  view  of  the  surroundin® 
country  and  the  two  rivers  near  whose  junction  it  stands. 
The  St.  Croix  Falls  or  Bapids,  about  30  miles  from  its 
mouth,  have  a descent  of  nearly  50  feet  in  300  yards;  but 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  scene  consists  in  the 
perpendicular  walls  of  trap-rock  through  whicli  the  river 
lias  forced  its  way.  about  half  a mile  below  the  rapids,  and 
through  which  it  rushes  with  great  velocity,  forming  edihjo 
and  whirlpools.  At  this  place,  40  or  50  feet  above  the  river. 
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port-holes  20  to  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  15  to  20  deep,  have 
0e<!n  worn  by  the  action  of  the  water.  'J'his  pass  is  called 
the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix.  The  Sioux  lliver  ••breaks 
tliroue:h  a remarkable  formation  of  massive  quartz,  which 
cro.sses  it  i>erpendicularly,”  at  the  Grejvt  Bend,  in  about  43° 
30''  N.  lat.,  and  f.rms  a series  of  falls  and  rapids,  one  of 
which  is  21  feet,  another  18,  and  a third  10  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular pitch.  The  entire  descent  in  400  yards  is  100  feet. 
Minnesota  shares  with  Vt'isconsin  in  the  falls  and  rapids  of 
the  St.  Louis  River,  anothei-  picturesque  and  romantic  dis- 
play of  nature’s  work.s — fur  a description  of  which,  see  IVis- 
CONSlx.  The  rivers  of  Minnesota  are  filled  with  picturesque 
rapids  and  small  falls,  and  often  bordered  with  perpendicu- 
lar bluffs  of  lime  and  sandstone,  or  gently  sloping  hills 
Unit  gracefully  recede  from  the.  water.  This  region  is  the 
paradise  of  the  hunter:  its  prairies  and  forests  are  the  home 
of  many  wild  animals,  and  in  its  rivers  and  lakes  swim  great 
varieties  of  fish. 

Climatf^ — The  climate  of  this  state  is  severe,  especially 
in  the  northern  part.  At  the  I’embiiia  settlement,  under 
the  49th  pandlel  of  latitude,  the  cold  is  frequently  so  great 
as  to  freeze  quicksilver.  According  to  observatiens  kept 
by  the  officers  stationed  there  in  January,  1847,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  from  three  obseiwations  a day, 
at  9 and  3 and  9 p. M.,  was  12P  below  zero;  and  the 
greatest  cold  48°  below  the  same  point.  'I’he  average  of  (i6 
day.s’  ob.s<‘rvations  was  *22^°  below  zero;  and  the  highest 
point  reached  in  the  month  of  January,  30°  above  zero.  The 
hottest  day  in  the  month  of  July  was  90°,  showing  a range 
of  144°  between  the  greatest  cold  and  greatest  heat.  From 
the  17  th  of  June  to  the  17th  of  July,  1848,  the  mean  tem- 
perature was  69°.  Even  as  late  as  in  the  latter  weeks  of 
March,  and  as  eiirly  as  in  November,  the  thermometer  often 
fails  below  zero.  Observations  made  at  St.  I’aul  s,  in  lat. 
44°  56'  N.,  in  December,  January,  and  Eebi'uary,  of  the 
winter  of  1850-51,  gave  the  following  result:  Clear  days, 
22:  variable,  45;  cloudy,  23;  rain,  5;  snow,  24;  and  hail,  1. 
Greatest  height  of  the  mercury,  47°;  lowest  point,  32°  5' 
below  zero ; average  of  the  winter,  15°  23'.  Thirty -one  days 
the  mercury  was  at  or  above  freezing,  and  37  days  below 
zero.  The  coldest  day,  (January  30,)  it  was  20°  below;  and 
the  mildest,  (February  25,)  36°  6'  above  zero.  Winds.  N.N.W,, 
50  days;  S.E.  to  E.N.K.,  20  days;  variable,  20  days.  The 
amount  of  rainy  days  this  winter  is  stated  as  unusually 
large,  from  which  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
inferred.  The  earliest  closing  of  the  navigr.tion  by  ice, 
between  1844  and  1850,  was  November  8 ; the  latest,  December 
8.  The  earliest  opening  in  the  same  period,  was  March  31 : 
the  latest,  April  19.  The  climate  of  Minnesota,  in  some 
parts,  is  too  severe  for  Indian  corn,  but  the  dryness  and 
steadiness  of  the  cold  favor  wheat  and  other  winter  grains. 

SdU  and  P)‘oductions. — The  soil  of  Jlinncsota  varies  greatly. 
In  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  it  is  mostly  excellent,  especially 
in  tbos<;  of  the  St.  Peter’s,  and  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  in  the  S.E.  part  of  this  state.  Above  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  with  the  exception  of  the  river  alluvions 
and  .some  prairie  land,  the  country  is  generally  covered  with 
drift,  interspersed  with  mar.shes,  too  wet  for  cultivation ; but 
the  elevated  portion  is  often  much  of  it  of  tolerable  fertility, 
though  inferior  to  the  calcareous  lands  of  the  river  bottoms, 
and  not  unfrequently  covered  with  dwarf  timber.  Professor 
Owen  remarks  that  “ the  general  agricultural  character  of 
the  Red  River  country  is  excellent.  The  principal  drawbacks 
are  occasional  protracted  droughts  during  the  midsummer 
months,  and  during  the  spring  freshets,  which  from  time 
to  time  overflow  large  tracts  of  low  prairie,  especially  near 
the  Great  Bend.”  According  to  Governor  Ramsay,  wherever 
the  test  has  been  made,  Minnesota  prodnees  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  potatoes  equal  in  quality  to  that  produced  in  any 
state  in  the  Union,  and  in  ([uantity  such  as  to  astonish  tho.«e 
who  have  been  familiar  even  with  the  rich  bottom  lands  of 
Indiana  and  lllinoi.s.  The  nutritious  wild  rice,  strawberries, 
currants,  plums,  cranberries,  gra.pes,  and  crab-apples  are 
indigenous.  According  to  the  census  of  1860  there  were  in 
Minnesota  556,250  acres  of  improved  land  (2,155,718  being 
unimproved),  producing  2,186,993  bushels  of  wheat;  121,411 
of  rye;  2,941,952  of  Indian  corn;  2,176,002  of  oats:  IS, 988 
of  peas  and  beans;  2,565,485  of  Irish  potaties;  792  of  sweet 
potatoes ; 109,668  of  barh^y ; 28,0.)2  of  buckwheat ; 20,388 
pounds  of  wool;  1983  of  flax;  38,938  of  tobacco;  3286  of 
rice ; 2,957,673  of  butter ; 199,314  of  cheese ; 34,285  of  honey ; 
1544  of  beeswax;  370,509  of  maple  sugar;  23,038  gallons  of 
maido  molasses;  14,178  of  sorghum  molasses;  179,482  tons 
af  hiwv ; live-stock  valued  at  ^3,642, 841 ; orchard  products 
it  8(149;  market  products  at  $174,704;  and  slaughtered 
uhiials  at  $751,544. 

Porest  Trees. — Parts  of  Minnesota  are  den.sely  timbered 
with  pine  forests,  and  the  ridges  of  the  drift  districts  with 
small  pine,  Vui’ch,  aspen,  maple,  ash.  elm,  hemlock,  firs,  pop 
'.ar.  and  basswood.  In  the  swami  s between  the  ridges,  the 
tanuirack.  cedar,  and  cypre.ss  are  found;  while  the  river 
oottoms  furni.'-h  a good  growl  h of  cak,  aspen,  soft  majde, 
bassw’nod.  ash.  birch,  white  walnut,  linden,  and  elm,  Mu'  h 
of  this  timl«*r  on  the  poorer  ridges,  and  in  some  of  the 
luarahes.  is  of  rather  a dwarf  cliarachn-.  On  the  Rum,  St 


Croix,  and  Pine  Rivers  there  arc  extensive  forests  of  pint 
According  to  Professor  Gwen,  ‘-a  belt  of  forest  cro-sc.-j  .Min 
nesota  in  lat.  44°  30',  which  is  remarkable  for  its  unu.>-ua 
body  of  timber,  in  a country  otherwise  but  scantily  lim 
bered.”  Bond  .says,  “there  are  80  miles  of  solid  pine  tim- 
ber on  the  shores  of  the  Mis.sissippi,  below  Pokegamin  Falls.’' 
Taken  as  a whole,  Minne.sota  can  scarcely  be  called  a well 
wooded  country.  But  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  l\\\st. 
when  the  prairies  are  protected  from  fire,  a growth  of  young 
timber  .soon  springs  up. 

AninouLs. — Minnesota  has  always  been  a favorite  hunting 
ground  of  the  Indians,  and  va.st  herds  of  buffalo,  elk.  doer, 
antelope,  and  other  game  still  roam  over  the  jjlains  west  of 
the  Cxitcfau  des  Prairies  and  the  Red  River.  Deer,  blac  k bear, 
antelope,  wolverine,  otter,  muskrat,  mink,  martin,  wolf,  and 
racoon  abound,  and  the  moose  and  grizzly  bear  are  occa- 
sionally met  with.  The  prairies  are  frciiuented  by  grou.'-e, 
jihcaj-ants,  and  partridges,  and  the  streams  by  wild  ducks 
and  gee.se.  The  other  birds  are  hawks,  buzzaids,  harriers, 
owls,  quails,  plovers,  larks,  and  a great  variety  of  siuall 
birds.  Among  the  w'ater  fowl  ai’e  the  jielican,  tern,  hooded 
shcldi  ake,  bustard,  broadbill.  rutfle-headed  duck,  wood  duck, 
teal,  wild  goose,  and  loon.  Moth  the  golden  and  bald  eagle 
are  occasionally  met  with.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in 
fine  fish,  among  which  are  the  bass,  cap,  suntish,  pickerel, 
pik(!,  catfish,  whitefish,  sucker,  maskelonge  and  trout. 

Manufattures. — There  are  great  capabilities  in  the  inn'u- 
merable  rivers  of  Minnesota,  with  their  falls  and  rajiids,  for 
manufacturing  establishments.  At  present  the  conver,<ion 
of  her  pine  forests  into  boai’ds,  scantling,  &c.,  constitutes 
the  principal  manufacture  of  this  new  and  flourishing 
territory. 

Internal  Imprnvenients. — These,  of  course,  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  opening  common  and  military  roads.  In  tlie  set- 
tlement of  a new  country,  the  settlers  naturally  locate 
on  the  great  rivers,  and  some  time  elapses  before  they 
need  any  other  highway.  The  principal  railroads  of  this 
state  are  the  Minnesota  Central,  otherwise  called  the  Min- 
neapolis and  Cedar  Valley  Railroad,  extending  from  Dliniie- 
apolis  or  Saint  Paul  southward  via  Faribault  to  lowai;  the 
4V'im)na  and  Saint  Peter’s,  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  in 
operation;  the  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific,  which  oonnects 
Saint  Paul  with  Anoka,  Saint  Cloud,  Ac.;  and  the  Root 
River  Valley  Railroad.  Another  road  is  in  progress,  which 
will  connect  Saint  Paul  with  Mihvaukee. 

Commerce. — Minnesota  has  the  advantage  of  two  outlets 
for  her  products ; one  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  to  every 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley;  and  the  other  by  way  of 
Lake  Sui)erior,  with  the  Lake  States  and  with  the  East. 
The  chief  article  of  export  from  this  state  is  lumber.  The 
quantity  of  lumber  produced  in  1859-60,  in  the  first  district, 
(wdiich  includes  the  Saint  Croix  and  its  tributaries,)  was  e.s- 
timated  at  73,000,000  feet.  There  are  3 other  districts  in 
the  state.  In  1860,  there  were  in  this  state  158  saw-mills, 
producing  annually  lumber  valued  at  $1  ,*234,203. 

LdacatUni. — Minnesota  has  a public  system  of  free  .schools, 
which  is  under  the  general  direction  of  a superintendent  of 
common  schools,  and  the  local  supervision  of  trustees.  Every 
township  containing  not  less  than  five  families  is  considered 
a school  district.  These  school  trustees  are  elected  evejy 
year,  and  a majority  of  the  voters  may  leAy  a tax  not  G 
exceed  $609  a year.  A cciunty  tax  is  also  levied  for  schooj 
purposes,  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  ad.  valorem 
amount  of  assessment  roll  made  by  the  county  asse.ssors: 
also  15  per  cent,  of  all  moneys  raised  by  licenses  of  si  irituous 
liciuors,  and  on  all  fines  for  criminal  acts.  According  to  the 
census  of  1860,  there  were  in  Minnesota  4 colleges,  having 
366  students,  $15,320  income,  .$4500  of  which  was  from 
endcjwments;  879  public  schools,  having  31,083  pupils,  $s5, 
784  income,  $56,608  of  which  was  from  taxation,  $22,712 
from  public  funds,  and  $3784  was  endowments;  29  acade- 
mies and  other  schools,  having  1605  pupils,  $15,598  income, 
$1500  of  which  was  from  taxation,  and  $1100  from  endow- 
ments: there  are  also  89  libraries,  26  of  which  are  public, 
8 school,  52  Sunday-school;  1 college  and  2 church  libra- 
ries, compri.sing  33,649  volumes. 

Ueliyians  Denominations. — Of  the  260  churches  in  Minne- 
sota in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  34:  Congregationalists,  23; 
Episcopalians,  26;  l.utherans,  18;  Methodists,  80;  I’resby- 
tei-ians,  21;  Roman  Catholics,  47;  minor  sects,  11;  this 
gives  1 church  to  every  668  persons;  value  of  churcli  pro- 
perty, $478, '200. 

1 Periodicals.  — There  were  publi.shed  in  Minnesota  in 
1860,  4 daily  and  45  weekly  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
with  an  aggregat(‘  annual  circulation  of  2,344,000. 

Public  Institutions.  — Among  the  public  institutions  of 
this  state  are  a penitentiary  at  Stillwater,  which  confined 
29  convicts  in  1862;  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
located  at  Faribault,  and  a Historical  Society  at  Saint  Paul, 
which  publishes  annually  its  transactions. 

Ihipulation.—The  commencement  of  the  settlement  of 
this  state  is  quite  recent;  and,  at  the  United  States  census 
of  1850,  there  were  only  6077  inhabitants;  whii  h had  in- 
creased to  172,023  in  1860.  Of  the  population,  169,395  were 
whites,  259  colox’ed,  and  2369  Indians.  Population  to  the 
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squ'  re  mile,  1.  Rej^  eaeiitatiTe  population,  172,023.  Of  the 
pop  il'ition,  34,305  were  born  in  the  state,  78,990  in  other 
stat  !s  58,728  in  foreign  countries,  of  whom  3462  were  born 
in  l-lnglan  12,831  in  Ireland;  1079  in  Scotland;  422  in 
Wales;  802  in  British  America:  18,400  in  Germany;  867  in 
France;  and  ]3.6;44  in  other  foreign  countries,  giving  about 
50  per  cent,  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  population  in  the 
leading  pursuits,  27,921  were  farmers,  5315  laliorers,  3921 
fishermen,  2438  servants.  1757  carpentei’S,  826  merchants, 
716  lumbermen,  647  teachers,  625  clerks,  593  blacksmiths, 
407  lawyers,  369  masons,  335  teamsters,  311  clergymen,  276 
millers,  250  physicians,  225  innkeepers.  In  the  year  ending 
June  1,  1860,  there  occurred  1109  deaths,  or  6-5  in  every 
thousand.  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  was  33  (see  In- 
troduction to  the  volume  on  Population  of  the  Eiyhlh 
Census,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  &c.);  blind,  23;  insane,  25;  and 
idiotic.  31. 

Counties. — Minnesota  is  divided  into  64  counties,  viz.; 
Aitken,  Anoka,  Becker,  Benton,  Blue  Karth.  Brei  kenridge. 
Brown.  Buchanan,  Carlton,  Carver,  Cass,  Chisago,  Cotton- 
w'ood.  Crow  Wing,  Dakota.  Dodge,  Douglas,  Faribault,  Fill- 
more, l‘  reeborn,Goodhue,IIenru>pin,  Houston,  Isanto,  Itasca, 
Jackson,  Kandiyohi,  Kennebeck.  Lake.  Le  Sueur,  Mauoinin, 
Martin,  McLeod.  Meeker.  Mille  Lac,  Monongalia,  Morrison, 
Mower,  Murray,  Nicollet,  Noble,  Olmstead,  Otter  Tail,  Pem- 
bina, Pierce,  Pine,  Pipestone,  Polk,  Ramsey.  Renville,  Rice, 
Scott.  Sherburne,  Sibley,  Stearns,  Steele,  St.  Louis,  Todd, 
Toombs,  Wabasha, Waseca, Washington, Winona,  and  Wright. 
Capital  Saint  Paul. 

Qomrnuient. — The  governor  is  elected  by  a plurality  vote 
for  a term  of  2 years;  salary,  $2500.  The  legislature  con- 
sists of  a Senate,  composed  of  21  members,  and  a House  of 
Representatives,  of  42  members,  both  elected  by  tlie  i)eople; 
the  former  for  2 years,  and  the  latter  annually.  A lieuten- 
ant governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  and  treasurer  are 
also  elected  by  the  people.  Tlie  judiciary  consists  of  a su- 
preme, district,  and  jirobate  courts.  The  state  sends  2 mem- 
bers to  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 

History. — .Minnesotii  is  said  to  have  been  first  visited  by 
white  men  in  the  person  of  two  free  traders  in  the  year  1654 ; 
who,  on  their  return  to  Montreal,  two  years  afterwards,  gave 
such  glowing  d<‘scriptions  of  the  country  as  to  induce,  not 
only  traders  and  trappers,  but  Jesuit  missionaries  to  visit 
the  country.  To  the  latter  are  we  indebted  for  the  first 
printed  records  of  Minnesota.  The  present  state  of  Min- 
U'  sota  foi-med  part  of  the  original  Louisiana  Territory,  as 
purchased  from  France  in  1803.  The  eastern  portion  formed 
a part  of  the  French  posse.<sious  which  were  surrendered  to 
the  Fng!i-h  at  the  pieaee  of  176.3.  and  subsequently  by  the 
lailer  to  the  goveriiinent  of  the  United  States,  after  the 
close  of  the  Revc.lutioii.  During  the  administration  of  IMr. 
.fefferson.  (in  1805.)  an  exploring  expedition,  under  General 
Pil-e,  traversed  the  country.  I'he  first  fortification  of  the 
l.r.ited  .Slates  within  the  present  limits  of  Minne.'‘Ota  was 
locateil  at  Fort  Snelling.  which  has  been  occupied  by  an 
.\meiican  garrison  ever  .since  1819.  IVith  the  exception  of 
the  British  .settlement  at  Pembina,  which  was  not  then 
known  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  no  settle- 
ments were  made  in  this  state  till  about  1845.  In  1849 
it  was  organized  into  a territorial  government.  The  state 
of  .Minnesota  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  llta  of 
May,  1853. 

MINNKSO'TA  CITY,  a post-village  of  Winona  county, 
Minnesota,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  about  6 miles  above  Winona,  and  150  miles  below  St. 
Paul.  It  was  settled  in  1852,  by  the  “ Western  Farm  and 
Village  Association.” 

MINNETON'KA  or  MINNITAN'RA,alake  of  Minnesota, 
included  in  Sibley  and  Hennepin  counties,  is  28  miles  long. 

MINNETRISTA,  a post-office  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minnesota. 

MIN/NIEHIVE,  a small  burgh  of  barony  of  Scotland,  co. 
and  164  miles  N.W.  of  Dumfries.  Pop.  about  600. 

MIN'NIGAFF^  a parish  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright. 

MTNNTOAII,  a po.st-office  of  Wabasha  co.,  Minnesota. 

MINM  'WAKAN,  min/nee  wA-krin'.  or  DEVIL  LAKF,  in 
Dakota  'leriitory,  intersected  by  the  48th  parallel  of  N. 
latitude,  and  the  99th  uieridian  of  W.  longitude.  Length 
about  40  miles;  greatest  breadth  12  miles.  The  water  of 
this  lake  is  of  a deeper  tint  than  that  of  the  neighboring 
fre.'-'h-water  lakes : it  is  so  brackish  that  it  cannot  be  used 
as  drink  by  man  : tlu;  Imlfaloes.  however,  are  said  to  be  very 
fond  of  it,  drinking  it  as  freely  a.s  they  would  any  other 
water.  No  outlet  has  yet  been  di.'^covered. 

MINONK,  of  Illinois,  a station  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  31  miles  S.  of  La  Salle. 

MINOOK,  of  Illinois,  a station  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  10  miles  K.  of  Joliet. 

MIXG.  Peiuisylvania.  See  Menno. 

MING,  a river  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  See  Minho. 

MINORCA,*  min-oUka.  or  MENORCA.*  m5n-or^•a,  (L. 

* Named  from  its  being  the  “smaller"  (in  I.atin  minor, 
Bpanish  menor)  of  the  two  principal  Balearic  Islands.  In  like 
Oiannor  Ma.iohca  derives  its  name  from  the  l.atin  word  major, 
''  greater it  being  the  larger  of  the  two  islands  just  alluded  to. 
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Baleafris  MVnor  and  Minortca;  Sp.  Menorca,  mi-mn'kA, 
Fr.  Minorque.,  mee'nonk';  Dutch.  Minorla,  ine-noR/kA.)  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Spain ; between 
iat.  39°  47'  and  40°  4'  45"  N..  Ion.  3° 48'  and  4°  20'  E. ; length 
35  miles;  average  breadth  about  10  miles;  area  335  sipiare 
miles.  The  coast  is  very  much  indented  on  all  sides  except 
the  S..  and  generally  presents  a succe.ssion  of  bold  headlands, 
enclosing  small  creeks  and  hays,  of  which  several  form  good 
harbors.  Of  these  the  best  and  most  frequented  is  Port 
Mahon,  the  capital  of  the  island.  The  surface  rises  from 
all  sides  towards  the  centre,  where  it  becomes  mountainous, 
attaining,  in  Mount  El  Toro,  the  height  of  about  5000  feet. 
'I'he  soil  is  not  generally  fertile;  but  in  good  .seasons,  the 
wheat  and  barley  grown  is  equal  to  the  consumption.  The 
other  principal  products  are  oil,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  oranges, 
and  lemons.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead,  are  found  in  abun- 
dance; and  superior  marble,  porphyry,  aud  aiahusier 
exist  in  several  districts.  The  first  pos.sessors  of  Minorca 
were  the  Carthaginians,  who  diew  from  it.  in  common 
with  the  other  islands  of  the  Bale.ares,  a number  of  ex- 
cellent slingers,  who  distinguished  themselves  during  Han- 
nibal's wars  in  Italy.  It  afterwards  passed  successively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Moors:  the  last  were  expelled  in  1285  by  the  Spaniards. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  I8th  century  it  belonged  to 
the  British,  who  finally  ceded  it  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  For  administrative  purposes,  it  is  divided  into 
the  four  districts  of  Mahon,  Alayor,  Mercadel,  and  Ciuda- 
dela.  Pop.  about  40,000. 

MINORI,  me-no'ree.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Prin- 
cipato  Citra.  7 miles  W.S.W.  of  Salerno,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno.  Pop.  2200. 

MINOT,  me-noU,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Andros- 
coggin co.,  Maine,  on  a tributary  of  the  Androscoggin,  37 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Portland,  by  the  Grand  'I'runk  Railway, 
which  intersects  the  township,  and  here  sends  olT  a branch 
road  13  miles  long  to  Buckfield.  The  vibage  has  a church, 
aud  several  stores  and  mills.  There  are  a so  two  other  vil- 
lages in  the  township,  viz..  Mechanics'  Falls  and  East  Minot. 
Pop.  in  1850.  1734;  in  1854.  2000. 

MINOT’S  LEDGE,  or  COHAS/SET  ROCKS,  Boston  Harbor, 
8 miles  S.E.  of  Boston  Light,  has  a fixed  light  66  feet  high. 

MINOIV  (mee'now)  ISLANDS,  a group  of  East  Africa,  in 
Mozambi(iue  Channel,  off  the  N. IV.  coast  of  .Madagascar,  hit. 
(N.  point)  12“  49'  30"  S.,  Ion.  48°  39'  E.  They  are  about  27 
in  number,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  which 
are  low  and  of  coral  formation,  are  lofty  and  preeijntous, 
presenting  ranges  of  basaltic  columns. 

MlNPOOHlEE,  a considerable  town  of  Britii^h  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  60  miles  E.  of  Agra. 

MINSH  or  MINCH,  mintch.  (“Stormy  Sea.”)  the  broad 
.strait  which  separates  the  islands  of  Lewis,  Hebrides,  from 
the  W.  coast  of  Scotland.  Nlean  breadth  about  35  miles.  A 
contraction  of  this  sound,  to  the  S.S.IV.,  is  called  the  Little 
NIinsh,  and  separates  the  middle  portion  of  the  Outer  Hel> 
rides  from  the  island  of  Skye. 

MIN-SHAN  or  MIN-CHAN,  min  (or  meen)  shAn,  or 
KIEOO-TINC  SHAN,  (Kieou-Tiug-Shan.)  ke-J-ooHing'shAiP 
i.  c.  “ mountain  with  nine  lofty  summits,”  a mountain  of 
China,  province  of  Se-chuen,  in  lat.  31°  34'  N.,  Ion.  103°  E. 
It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

MIN  SIPULL-CHU  RCH.  a pari.-h  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

MINSHULL  VEIHNON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Chester,  with  a station  on  the  Loudon  aud  North-Western 
Railway,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Crewe. 

MINSK,  minsk.  a government  of  Russia,  between  lat. 
,51°  12'  aud  55°  50'  N.,  and  Ion.  25°  10'  and  30°  45'  E.  Area 
34.716  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851.  9.35,345,  of  whom  about 
100,000  were  Jews,  and  40,000  of  'Tartar  descent.  Surface 
level,  marshy,  and  for  the  most  part  inundated  in  the 
spring;  principal  rivers, the  Pi ii'els,and  Dniej'er.  with  their 
affluents,  the  Beresina,  P<"chiza.  Ac.;  and  it  is  partially 
bounded  on  the  S.E.  and  the  W.  by  the  South  Dwina  and  the 
Niemen.  More  grain  (chiefy  rye)  is  raised  than  is  required 
for  home  consumidion ; hemp,  flax,  potash,  and  tar.  are 
other  important  jiroducts.  Forests  very  exten.sive,  and,  next 
to  agriculture,  the  people  are  mostly  occutiieil  in  .sawing  and 
trading  in  timber.  Linen  weaving  and  distilling  is  pretty 
actively  carried  on.  Principal  towns,  Minsk,  Bobruisk,  and 
Slootzk. 

MIN  SK,  a tow'n  of  Ru.«sia.  capital  of  the  above  government, 
situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  Bere.'.^ina.  4.30  miles  S.AV.  of  St. 
Peter.sburg.  Pop.  23,600.  among  whom  arc  many  Jews.  It 
is  mostly  built  of  wood,  but  has  some  handsome  stone 
edifices,  several  Greek,  Greek-Unitmi.  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a synagogue,  a theological  seminary,  and  a large 
theatre,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  leather.  It 
is  the  see  of  a Greek  archbishop  and  a Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  and  is  mentioned  in  records  of  the  11th  century. 

MIN'STEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

jMIN'STEll,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

MINSTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  with  a sta- 
tion on  the  South-Eastern  Railway.  4 miles  M'.  of  Rams- 
gate. Tile  church  is  a fine  structure,  on  ‘he  site  of  tiie 
i famous  tsuxon  Nunnery  of  St.  Mildred,  Ibunded  abciut  670 
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ill  the  parisli  is  Ebhsfleet,  the  landing-place  both  of  Hengist 
mill  llorsa.  and  of  St.  Augustine. 

MINSTEll,  SOUril,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 
Mi.NS'i'Ell-LO  VEL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 
IMlNSrKll  IN  SHEPPY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 
MINSTER,  a post-village  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Miami  Canal.  Pop.  752. 

MINiSTEllLEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 
MINiSTERVVORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 
MINTAO.  See  Mintow. 

MIN/TERN-MAG/NA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 
MIN'iVlNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
MIN’JVLYN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MINiTO,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh,  with  a 
ullage  on  the  Teviot,  miles  N.E.  of  Hawick. 

MIN'TG  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific,  forms,  with  Bedford  and 
Melbourne  Islands,  a group  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago, 
and  was  di.«coveied  by  Lord  E.  Russell  in  1837.  Lat.  21°  23' 
S.,  Ion.  136°  32'  W, 

MIN'TON,  a post-office  of  Irwin  co.,  Georgia. 

MI  NITONS  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Gates  co..  North 
Cai’olina. 

MIN'TONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Casey  co..  Kentucky. 
MINTOW  or  MINTAO,  min-tOw',  written  also  .MINTO  and 
MUNTOCK,  a town  of  the  island  of  Bauca,  Malay  Archipe- 
lago, near  its  W.  coast. 

MINT  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Augusta  co..  Virginia. 
MINUCCIANO,  me-noot-cha^no,  a small  fortified  town  of 
Northern  Italy,  27  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lucca.  Pop.  2200, 
MINYEH,  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Minieh. 

MIOGLIA,  me-bPyd.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Alessandria.  S.  of  Acqui.  Pop.  1073. 

MIO.S,  me-os/.  a town  of  Prance,  depai'tinent  of  Gironde.  23 
miles  S.AV.  of  Bordeaux,  on  the  Leyre.  Pop.  in  1852,  2282. 

MIOSEN  (Miosen)  or  MJGSEN,  me-6^zen,  the  largest  lake 
of  Norway,  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Christiania.  Length,  55  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  12  miles.  It  receives  the  Lougen  River, 
and  discharges  its  surplus  waters  S.  by  theVermen,  into  the 
Glommen.  In  summer  a steamer  plies  upon  its  waters. 

MIOS-VAND.  (Mios-Vand,)  meefo.<-vdnd,  a lake  of  Norway, 
in  the  Fillefield,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  lofty  Mount  Grindad- 
den,  in  the  S.IV.  province  of  Christiania;  length  about  24 
miles,  breadth  not  more  than  1 mile. 

MIPIBU.  me-pe-boo/,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio- 
Grande-do-Norte.  on  the  small  river  of  its  own  name,  and  on 
the  Lake  I'apari,  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Natal,  and  20  miles 
from  the  sea.  Pop.  2000. 

MIQUELON,  mik'eh-lon^,  or  more  properly  mee'keh-lANo/, 
two  islands  off  the  S.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  forming,  with 
the  adjacent  island  of  St.  Pierre,  a colony  belonging  to 
.France,  with  an  area  of  85  square  miles.  Great  Miquelon 
is  in  lat.  47°  4'  N.,  Ion.  56°  20'  \V.,  and  immediately  S.  of  it 
is  Little  Miquelon,  or  Langley.  United  pop.  in  1849,  510. 
Fi.shing  is  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  its  inhabitants. 
See  St.  Pierre. 

MIKA,  mee'rd,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  near 
the  Atlantic,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Coimbra.  Pop.  6000. 

MIRA,  inee'rd.  a river  of  South  America,  republic  of 
Ecuador,  ri.-ing  in  the  Andes,  flows  N.W.  and  enters  the 
Pacific  by  several  mouths,  near  lat.  1°  36'  N.,  Ion.  79°  5'  W. 

MIRA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Ecuador,  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Mira,  65  miles  N.E.  of  Quito. 

MI  RA,  mee^rd,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Italy,  10  miles 
W.  of  Venice,  on  the  Brenta  Morta.  Pop.  2000. 

MIRA,  mee/ra,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  40  miles  S.E. 
of  Cuenca.  Pop.  1598. 

5I1RABEL,  mee'rd'b^P,  a town  of  Fram^e,  department  of 
Tarn-et-Garonne,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Montauban.  Pop.  167. 

MIRABEL  AUX  BARGNNIES,  mee'rd'b&P  o bd'ron'neeL 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Drome,  4 miles  S.W.  of 
Nions.  Pop.  1793. 

MIRABELLA,  me-rd-bJPld,  a city  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Ultra,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Benevento.  Pop.  5800. 

.MIRABELLA,  a village  of  Sicily,  district  of  Caltagirone. 
Pop.  3o00. 

MIKABELLO,  me-rd-bMdo,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  3 
miles  N.  of  Pavia.  Here  the  battle  of  Pavia  was  fought,  in 
1525,  when  the  French  were  defeated,  and  their  king, 
Francis  I.,  taken  prisoner.  Pop.  1678. 

MIKABELLO,  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  province  and 
8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Casale  Pop.  2240. 

MIKABELLO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Molise,  3 
miles  S.  t'f  Campobasso.  Pop.  2200. 

MIKABILE,  me-rdbfo-le,  a post-office  of  Caldwell  co.,  Mis- 
S(‘uri. 

MI  RADOUX,  me'rJ'doo',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gers.  7 miles  N.E.  of  Lectoure.  Pop.  1692. 

MIRAFLORES.  me-rd-flotrds,  a market-town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Madrid.  I’op.  1631. 

MIKAFLORES,  me-rd-flo'r^s,  a village  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  (La  Plata,)  South  America,  province  and  100  miles 
S.E.  of  Salta,  on  the  Salado. 

MIKAGENIlj.  me-rd-Hd-neeP,  a market-town  of  Spain,  pro- 
rince  and  60  miles  E.I>  .E.  of  Seville,  on  the  Genii.  P.  2388. 
MI  RAMBEAU,  mee'rdM  biP,  a town  of  France,  department 


of  Charente-Inferieure,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Jonzac.  Pop.  h, 
1852,  2290. 

MIRAMICIII,  mlr'a-me-shee^  a bay  anu  river  ot  New 
Brunswick,  British  North  America,  the  bay  on  its  E.  coast, 
lat.  47°  10'  N.,  Ion.  65°  \VL,  being  the  estuary  of  the  river 
which  expands  into  it  after  a N.E.  course  of  75  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  tiie  largest  class  about  30  miles.  Op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  bay  are  Fox  and  Passage  Islands. 

MIRAMICIII,  a port  of  entry,  capital  of  Northumberland 
CO.,  New  Brunswick,  at  the  entrance  of  the  beautiful  rivei 
of  the  same  name  into  Miramichi  Harbor,  about  140  miles 
N.N.E.  of  St.John.  The  river  is  9 miles  wide  at  its  mouth. 
The  commerce  of  .Miramichi  is  alreaily  extensive,  and  in- 
creasing. The  total  number  of  foreign  arrivals  for  the 
year  1851,  were  219,  (tons  39,986,)  and  the  clearances  216. 
(tons  45,254.)  Total  value  of  imports,  $547,990;  exports, 
$411,700,  of  which  $23,120  was  the  value  of  hsh  exported  to 
the  United  States,  $18,765  being  for  salmon.  During  the 
year  6 American  ships  took  cargoes  of  timber  and  deals 
at  this  port,  for  London.  December  31,  1850,  90  vessels 
(tons  7464)  were  registered  at  the  port;  and  during  the 
year.  21  vessels  (tons  5603)  were  built  here. 

MIRAMONT,  ulee'rd'miNs/,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Lot-et-Garonne,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Marmande- 
Pop.  1800. 

MIRAMONT,  a village  oL  France,  department  of  Haute- 
Garonne,  arrondissement  of  St.  Gaudens.  Pop.  1676. 

MIRANDA  DO  DOURO,  ine-riu/da  do  dood-o.  (anc.  Cwi- 
tiuiaf)  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Tras-os-Moutes.  capi- 
tal of  a comarca  on  the  Douro,  close  to  the  Spanish  frontier, 
28  miles  S.E.  of  Braganza.  Pop.  4840. 

MIRANDA  DO  CORVO,  me-riin/dd  do  koR'vo.  a town  of 
Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Coimbra.  P.  3880. 

MIRANDA  DEL  ERRO,  me-rduMa  del  d/bro,  a town  of 
Spain,  province  and  40  miles  N.E.  of  Burgos,  on  the  Ebro. 
Pop.  2390.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  and  a custom-house  on 
the  Castilian  frontier. 

MIRANDA  DE  ARGA,  me-rdn/dd  dd  aR'gd,  a town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Navarre,  24  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Pamplona. 
Pop.  1390. 

MIRANDA  DEL  CASTANAR,  me-rduMd  del  kds-td-naR', 
a town  of  Spain,  province  and  40  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Salamanca. 
Pop.  1136. 

MIRAN'DA,  a post-village  of  Rowan  co..  North  Carolina. 
MIRANDE,  mee'rbivd/,  (L.  Mirantda.)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Gers,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Auch,  on  the  Raise. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3454.  It  has  remains  of  old  fortifications. 

iMlRANDELLA,  me-rdn-ddl'ld,  (anc.  Culaduhiuin  f)  a forti- 
fied town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  on  the 
Tua,  36  miles  S.W.  of  Bragani,a.  Pop.  1700. 

MIRANDELLA,  a market-town  of  Brazil,  province  and 
170  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bahia. 

MIRANDOL,  mee'rONo'doP,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Tarn,  16  miles  N.  of  Alby,  on  the  Viaur.  Pop.  2570. 

MIRANDOLA,  me-rdnklo-ld,  a fortified  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  province  of  Modena,  18  miles  N.N.  E.of  Modena.  Pop. 
6000.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a castle,  a handsome 
cathedral,  a hospital,  and  a palace,  long  occupied  by  the 
sovereign  when  .Mirandola  was  the  capital  of  an  independent 
duchy.  One  of  the  sovereigns,  known  by  the  name  of  Pico 
di  Mirandola,  acquired  a distinguished  nami*  in  literature. 

MIRANO,  me-rd/no,  a market-town  of  Northern  Italy. -12 
miles  N.E.  of  Padua,  on  the  Musone,  at  the  origin  of  the 
Canal  of  Mirano.  Pop.  5500. 

MIR  A VET,  me-rd-vdU.  a town  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  30  miles 
S.W.  of  Tarragona.  Pop.  1726. 

MIRE,  meeR,  a village  of  France,  department  of  ludre-et- 
Loire,  about  7 miles  from  Tours,  famous  for  the  great  battle 
fought  in  the  neighborhood  in  731,  when  Charles  Martel 
gained  a signal  victory  over  the  Saracens,  and  slew  Ande- 
rama.  their  leader. 

MIREBALAIS,  Le,  leh  D.eeR'bdT.V,  a town  of  Hayti,  on 
the  Artibonite,  80  miles  N.N.E.  of  t*ort-au-Prince. 

MIREBALOIS  or  MIREBALAIS,  meeR'bd'LV,  an  old  divi- 
sion of  France,  now  comprised  in  the  department  of  Vienne, 
and  named  after  its  chief  town,  Mirebeau. 

MIJIEBEAU,  mee'reh-bu/  or  meeR'bo/,  (L.  MireheVlum,)  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Vienne,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Poitiers.  Pop.  2732. 

MIREBEAU,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Cote-d’Or,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dijon.  Pop.  1220. 

MIRECOURT,  mee'reh-kooR'  or  meeR'kooiO,  (L.  Miremr- 
tiuni,)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Vosges.  16  miles 
N.W.  of  Epinal.  Pop.  in  1852,  5-143.  It  is  the  i^eat  of  a tri- 
bunal of  commerce,  and  a communal  college,  and  is  noted 
for  manufactures  of  violins,  guitars,  barrel-organs,  and  other 
musical  instruments. 

MIKEFLEUR.  mee'reh-flUR^  or  meeR'flUR'.  a market-town 
of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  near  the  river  Allier, 
9 miles  S.E.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  1324. 

MIKEMONT,  mee'reh-m6N»^  or  meeR'm(!lN“^  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  8 miles  S.E.  <.f  Mure* 
MIREMO.NT,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-dn 
Dome,  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Clermont,  Pop.  1588. 

MIREPOIX,  mee'reh-pwd/  or  meeE'pwi/,  (L.  Afirapicis-)  a 
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towii  c[  Francp,  department  of  Aridge,  on  the  Lers,  14  miles 
E.S.K  I’amiers.  Pop.  in  1852,  4476.  It  has  a large  hos- 
Dital,  4 town-hall,  and  manufactories  of  coarse  woollens  and 
cottons. 

MIR/IIELD,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding,  with  a station  on  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway,  5 miles  N.E.  of  lluddersheld. 

MIRGOROP,  meea-go-rod^  a town  of  Russia,  government 
. and  50  miles  N.W.  of  Poltava,  on  the  Khorol.  It  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  government, 
contains  3 churches,  and,  besides  carrying  on  an  important 
geneial  trade  has  4 yearly  markets.  Pop.  7437. 

MIRlBEL,  mee'ree'b^lP,  (I,.  MiribelHum,)  a market-town 
of  France,  department  of  Ain.  12  miles  S.E.  of  Trevoux. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2913.  • 

MIRIBEL,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Isere,  ar- 
rondissement  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in  1852,  2707. 

MIRGCKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bristol  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, about  40  miles  S.  of  Boston. 

MIRIM.  me-reeN«/,  a lake  of  South  America,  in  neutral 
territory,  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay.  Lat  33°  S.,  Ion. 
o3°  W.  Length  100  miles,  greatest  breadth  20  miles.  It 
receives  several  rivers,  and  communicates  on  the  E.  with 
the  Atlantic  by  the  Tajim,  and  northward  with  the  Lake 
de  los  Patos  by  the  Mirim. 

MIRIMANBE,  mee'ree'm8Nd\  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Drome,  15  miles  S.  of  Yjllence.  Pop.  2346. 

MiRlTI,  me-re-teeU  a town  of  Brazil,  province  and  14 
miles  N.W.  of  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  on  the  Miriti. 

MIROPGLIE,  me-ro-poPya,  a walled  town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment and  50  miles  S.W.  of  Koorsk,  on  the  Psiol,  an 
ufllueiit  of  the  Duiept'r.  Pop.  5000. 

MIRUTITZ.  meeh-o-tits',  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Lom- 
nitz,  50  miles  S.S.  W.  of  I’rague.  Pop.  1300. 

MIROW,  mee'rov.  a markeUtown  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Neu-Strelitz.  Pop.  1563.  It  has  2 ex- 
tensive ducal  palaces. 

MIRUWITZ,  mee/ro-wits',  a town  of  Bohemia,  43  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1100. 

MIRZANAGUR.  mir'zd-nd-ghur/,  a town  of  British  India, 
province  of  Bengal,  55  miles  N.E.  of  Calcutta. 

MIR'ZAPOOR/.  a district  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  having  S.  and  W.  the  Rewah  territory  and  Allaha- 
bad district.  Area  1026  square  miles.  Pop.  600,000,  princi- 
pally Hindoos. 

MIRZAPOOR,  a town  of  llindostan.  presidency  of  Bengal, 
in  the  above  district,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  32 
miles  S.W.  of  Benares;  lat.  25°  10'  N.,  Ion.  83°  35'  E.  It  is 
large  and  flourishing,  well  built,  consisting  of  handsome 
European  houses,  native  habitations,  and  clusters  of  Hindoo 
temples  crowding  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  a place  of 
extensive  inland  trade,  and  an  important  cotton  mart.  It 
Is  also  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  carpets,  and  various 
cotton  fabrics,  and  has  likewise  some  manufactures  of  ii’on. 
The  population  exceeds  100,000. 

MISANTLA,  me-s^u/tli,  a ruined  city  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  state  of  Yera  Cruz,  35  miles  N.E.  of  .lalapa, 
on  an  isolated  plateau.  Its  remains  comprise  a pyramid, 
streets,  ancieut  walls,  and  a cemetery. 

MISCIIKIN.  See  Mishkin. 

MISENO,  me-s4/no,  (anc.  Mise/num.)  a promontory  of 
Southern  Italy,  jirovince  and  9 miles  S.W.  of  Naples.  Near 
it  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman  port  of  AUsmum, 

MISENTO.  See  Misinto. 

MIS/ERDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

MISHAWAKA,  mi.sh'a-wA'ka.  a tlourLshing  post-village 
of  St.  .Joseph  CO.,  Indiana,  is  situated  on  the  St.  .Joseph’s 
Liver,  and  on  the  railroad  from  Chicago  to  Toledo.  89  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  the  former.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rich  farming 
region,  which  contains  abundai.ee  of  iron  ore.  The  river 
is  navigable  by  small  steamboats  several  miles  higher  than 
this  jilace,  and  al.-^o  affords  abundant  water-power.  The 
village  has  8 churches.  1 newspaper  office,  a woollen  factory, 

3 fionring-mills,  and  several  saw-mills.  Pop.  in  1850, 1412; 
in  1S6U,  1488. 

MISHKAN  or  MISCHKAN,  mish-kdn',  a considerable  vil- 
lage of  Persia,  province  of  Khorassan,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Nisha- 
poor. 

MISHKIN  or  INJISCHKIN,  mish-keen'.  a town  of  Rus- 
sia. government  and  58  miles  W.N.W.  of  Yaroslav,  on  the 
Volga.  I’op.  1000. 

.MlSHTFGAYOCy  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  rises  in  Genesee  and 
Shiawassee  counties,  and  flowing  nearly  northward,  enters 
the  l•Tint  River,  5 miles  from  itsjunction  with  the  Shiawassee. 

MISINTO,  me-.siuRo,  or  MlSEN'i'O.  me-s8nRo,  a town  of 
Norihern  Italy,  province  of  Milan.  Pop.  1180. 

MISIS.  a town  of  Asia  Mima-.  See  .Mkssis. 

MLSrj'UA.  a town  of  Greece.  See  Mistr.a. 

MISKE,  mish'kd',  a village  of  Hungary  Hither  Danube, 
to.  of  P(!Sth,  about  32  miles  from  Baja.  Pop.  2148. 

MISKE.  a village  of  Huncarv.  Tbitliej-  Tlu-iss.  on  the  Toz. 

jnSKETI  or  IMISKIIE'n.  .See  .Mskf.t. 

MISKOLCZ.  mish-kolts^.  a town  of  Hungary,  oapit.il  of 
the  circle  of  Borsod,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Erlau.  Pop.  30,000, 
chiefly  Pr<  testants.  It  has  numerous  Lutheran,  Greek, 
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and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a synagogue,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  gymna.sia,  a Greek  national  school,  Roman 
Catholic  high  school,  and  a convent.  Its  principal  trade  is 
in  wine.  The  best  steel  in  Hiingary  is  made  from  iron 
obtained’  from  neighboi-ing  mines. 

MISLITZ,  misflits,  or  MIRG^LAW.  mee^ros-ldv',  a market- 
town  of  Austria,  Moravia,  about  16  miles  from  Znaim.  Pop. 
1056. 

MISOCCO,  me-sok/ko,  (Ger.  Muisox-thal,  ini/zox-tdP,  It. 
Val  Melsolsina,  vdl  mSl-sol-see/nd,)  a valley  of  SwitzeTland, 
c.inton  of  Gri.sons,  S.  of  the  Alps,  immediately  E.  of  (he 
canton  of  Ticino,  and  traversed  by  the  Moesa,  on  ivhich  is 
the  village  of  Misocco,  with  1200  inhabitants,  and  a ruined 
fortress. 

MISOLONGIII,  a town  of  Greece,  See  Missoi.onghi. 

MISPIL'LION,  a hundred  in  Kent  co.,  Delaware. 

MISPILLION  CREEK,  of  Delaware,  forms  the  Boundary 
between  Kent  and  Sussex  counties,  ami  enters  Delaware  Buy. 

MISSAGLIA,  mis-sdl'yd,  a market-town  of  Northern 
Italy,  19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Milan.  Pop.  2100. 

MISSAIJ/KEE,  a new  and  unorganized  county  in  the  N. 
central  part  of  Michigan,  contains  625  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  an  affluent  of  Muskegon  River.  The  county  is 
not  named  in  the  census  of  1850,  and  has  few  inhabitants, 
except  Indians. 

MISSELEMIEH,  mis-sel-eh-mee^eh,  a town  of  Nubia, 
peninsula  of  Senaar,  about  four  hours  W.  of  the  Bahr  el- 
Azrek.  The  market  is  the  resort  of  many  merchants  from 
Souakiu,  who  barter  cotton,  spices,  and  perfumes  for  gold, 
while  those  from  Abyssinia  bring  slaves  and  a few  horses. 

MI S^SENDEN,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

MI8SENDEN,  LITTLE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

MI  S/SION  ARY  STA/TION,  a post-village  of  Floyd  co., 
Georgia,  on  the  Rome  Railroad,  185  miles  N.W.  of  Milledge- 
ville. 

IMISSIONES,  (mis-se-o/n8s,)  COUNTRY  OF,  a regdon  of 
South  America,  in  which  the  .Jesuit  missionaries  founded 
numerous  establishments  of  converted  Indians,  previous  tc 
the  suppression  of  their  order  in  1767.  The  region  mw 
forms  the  greater  portion  of  Paraguay,  and  parts  of  ihc 
adjacent  states. 

IMIS/SION  POINT,  a post-office  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois. 

MI  SSION  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Texas,  flowing  through 
Refugio  CO.  into  Aransas  Bay. 

MISSION  SAN  JOS£,  (san  Ho-zdJ,)  a post-office  of  Contra 
Costa,  California. 

MISSIS,  a town  of  A.sia  Minor.  See  Messis. 

MISSIS/QUE,  MISSIS/QUI,  MISSIS'QUOI,  or  MISSIS'CO 
RIVER,  rises  in  Orleans  county,  in  the  N.  jiart  of  Vermont, 
and  flows  in  a northerly  direction  into  Canada,  where,  after 
running  for  several  miles,  it  returns  into  Vermont,  and 
traversing  Franklin  county,  falls  into  Missisque  or  IMissisco 
Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  whole  length  of  the 
river  is  about  75  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  50 
tons  about  6 miles,  to  Swanton  Falls,  where  there  is  a very 
valuable  water-power. 

MISSIS/QUOI,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Canada  East, 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  state  of  Vermont  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain, comprises  an  area  of  360  square  miles.  Pop.  13,484. 

MIS'SISSIN/EWA  RIVER,  rises  in  Darke  county,  in  the 
W.  piirt  of  Ohio,  and  flowing  in  a general  N.W.  direction, 
falls  into  the  Wabash  about  three  miles  above  Peru,  in 
Indiana. 

MISSISSINEWA,  a township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
■sylvania.  Pop.  771. 

MISSISSINEWA,  a post-township  in  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  378. 

MISSISSIPPI,  mis'sis-sip'pee.  (Missi  Sipi,  i.  e.  the  “Great 
Water,”)  the  most  important  river  in  North  America,  and 
with  the  Mis.souri,  its  principal  affluent,  the  longest  in  the 
world,  rises  on  the  Hauteurs  de  Terre,  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  the  streams 
flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  3160  miles  from  the  gulf, 
and  1680  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  lat.  47°  N.,  Ion. 
9.5°  54'  W.  A small  pool,  fed  by  the  neighboring  hills,  dis- 
charges a little  rivulet,  scarcely  a span  in  breadth.  Mean- 
dering over  sand  and  pelBles,  and  Jilending  with  it  here  and 
there  a kindred  streamlet,  it  ripples  on.  forming  a number 
of  basins,  until  it  subsides  at  last  into  Itasca  Lake.  From 
this  issues  a second  stream,  giving  promise  of  the  strength 
of  its  maturity.  First  flowing  northward  through  several 
small  lakes,  and  then  in  various  directions,  forming  Cass 
Lake,  Lake  Winnijieg,  and  a number  of  other  bodie.s  of  water, 
it  afterwards  assumes  a southerly  course,  receives  mighty 
rivers  as  tributaries,  and  having  rolled  its  vast  volume 
through  more  than  eighteen  degrees  of  latitude,  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  several  mouths,  lat.  *29°  N.,  Ion.  89°  25' 
W.  Though  above  the  junction  not  so  large  as  the  Missouri, 
which  flows  into  it  from  the  N.W..  1’253  miles  from  the  Gulf, 
yet  having  been  first  explored,  it  received  the  name  Mis- 
sissipin,  which  it  has  since  retained  throughout  its  entire 
course.  If  we  regard  the  Missouri  as  a continuatifin  of  the 
Mis.sissippi  above  the  junction,  the  entire  length  will  aniouut 
to  about  4350  miles. 

Above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  the  waters  of  toe 
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Mlssisbippi  are  remarkably  clear,  but  after  commingling 
with  those  of  the  Missouri,  (the  name  of  which  signifies 
“ Mud  River”)  they  become  exceedingly  turbid,  and  contain 
about  three-tenths  of  sedimentary  matter.  ' The  other  prin- 
cipal tributaries  from  the  N.VV.  and  W.  are  the  Stf.  Peter’s 
or  Minnesota,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi  2192  miles 
from  its  mouth;  tiie  Des  Moines,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Iowa  and  Missouid ; the  Arkansas  and  the  Red 
Rivers.  Those  from  tlie  N.K.  and  E.  are  the  Wisconsin, 
entering  it  1932  miles  from  its  mouth;  the  Illinois,  flowing 
into  it  606  miles  below;  and  the  Ohio  RiA’er,  which  joins  it 
1216  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Resides  these,  it  has 
a great  many  other  affluents,  some  of  which  are  navigable 
for  hundreds  of  miles. 

The  descent  of  the  .Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  its  em- 
bouchure, averages  a fraction  over  six  inches  to  the  mile. 
The  elevations  of  the  various  points  are:  at  its  extreme 
source,  1680  feet;  Itasca  Lake,  1 575  feet;  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
856 feet:  Prairie  du  Chieu,  642  feet;  St.  Louis,  382  feet;  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  324  feet;  Natchez,  86  feet;  entrance  of  the  Red 
River,  76  feet;  and  opposite  New  Orleans,  10^  feet.  The 
only  falls  of  any  considerable  note,  are  those  of  St.  Anthony, 
2200  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  rapids  of  Pe- 
cagama,  685  miles  farther  up  the  stream.  The  river  at  the 
latter  place  is  compressed  to  a width  of  80  feet,  and  precipi- 
tated over  a rugged  bed  of  sandstone  at  an  angle  of  about 
40°.  The  entire  descent  is  20  feet  in  about  300  yards.  At  the 
former  there  is  a perpendicular  fall  of  17  feet,  with  rapids 
above  and  below,  making  in  all  about  65  feet  descent  in  three- 
quarters  of  a mile.  The  scenery  here  is  grand  and  pictur- 
esque, especially  at  the  time  of  the  spring  floods.  Below  this 
the  river  is  navigable ; a considerable  obstruction,  liowever, 
is  offered,  when  the  water  is  low,  by  the  rapids,  about 
nine  miles  in  extent,  a short  distance  above  the  entrance  of 
the  Des  Moines.  The  average  depth  of  the  Mississippi, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  varies  from  90  to  120  feet,  and 
the  breadth  from  600  to  1200  yards.  Opposite  thd  Mint  at 
New  Orleans,  it  is  stilted  by  J.  L.  Riddell,  in  a communica- 
tion to  Professor  Lyeil.  to  be  one-third  of  a mile  wide,  and 
100  feet  deep.  The  mean  velocity  of  the  current  at  this 
place  is  about  two  feet  per  second,  (or  about  33  miles  per 
day  ;)  between  the  Gulf  and  the  entrance  of  the  .Mis,«ouri. 
it  is  from  60  to  70  miles  per  day;  above,  the  current  is  less 
rapid. 

A peculiarity  of  the  Mississippi,  is  its  extremely  winding 
course;  sometimes  a bend  of  30  miles  will  occur  where  the 
distance  across  the  neck  does  not  exceed  a mile.  This  cir- 
cumstance, no  doubt,  tends  to  check  the  current  and  facili- 
tate navigation.  One  of  the  most  important  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  .Mississippi  is,  that  it  flows  from  north  to  south. 
A river  that  runs  east  or  west  has  no  variety  of  climate 
or  productions  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  The  trapper 
and  hu-sbandman  descending  the  “Father  of.  Waters.” 
constantly  meet  with  a change  of  climate;  they  take 
with  them  their  furs  and  cereal  grains,  the  products  of 
the  North,  to  exchange  for  the  sugar  and  tropical  fruits 
that  are  gathered  on  the  banks  below.  Again,  the  floods 
produced  by  winter  snows  and  spring  rains  cannot  be  simul- 
taneously discharged.  The  course  of  the  stream  being  from 
north  to  south,  spring  advances  in  a reverse  direction,  and 
releases  in  succession  the  waters  of  the  lower  valley,  then 
of  the  middle  section,  and  finally  the  remote  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that 
the  waters  from  this  last-named  region  do  not  reach  the 
Delta  until  upwards  of  a month  after  the  inundation  there 
has  been  abating.  The  swell  usually  commences  toward 
the  end  of  February,  and  continues  to  rise  by  unequal 
diurnal  accretions  till  the  1st  of  June,  when  they  again 
Ix^gin  to  subside.  No  experience  will  enable  a person  to 
anticipate,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  the  elevation  of 
the  flood  in  any  given  year.  In  some  seasons  the  waters  do 
not  rise  above  their  channels ; in  others,  the  entire  lower  val- 
ley ol  the  Mississippi  is  submerged.  Embankments,  called 
levees,  have  been  raised  from  5 to  10  feet  high  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream,  extending  many  miles  above  and  below  New 
Orleans.  By  this  means  the  river  is  restrained  within  its 
proper  limits,  except  at  the  greatest  freshets,  when  the  waters 
sometimes  break  over,  causing  great  destruction  of  propei’- 
ty.  and  even  loss  of  life.  The  average  In.nght  of  the  flood, 
from  the  Delta  to  the  junction  of  the  .Mis.souri.  is  about  15 
teet;  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  it  is  25  feet;  below 
the  entrance  of  the  Ohio,  the  rise  is  often  50  feet;  at  Nat- 
chez. it  seldom  exceeds  30  feet;  and  at  New  Orleans  is  about 
12  feet.  This  diminution  is  sujjposed  to  result  from  the 
drainage  through  the  Atchafalaya.  Bayou  la  Fourche.  and 
other  channels  breaking  from  the  lower  part  of  the  river  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  flood  often  carries  away  large 
masses  of  earth  with  trees,  which  frecinently  becoine  em- 
bedded in  the  mud  at  one  end.  while  the  other  floats  near 
tlie  surface,  forming  snags  and  sawyers. 

Vessels  are  usually  from  8 to  10  days  in  ascending  the 
.Mis  issippi  from  th(‘  gulf  to  New  Orleans,  and  9 or  10  weeks 
not  unfre.iiueutly  elapse  in  sailing  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  RDer.  By  the  aid  of  steam,  however,  the  pa.ssage 
■’lom  Ciuciuuati  to  New  Orleans  and  back  again  is  made  in 
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less  than  20  days.  Flat-boats,  a species  of  raft  not  designed 
to  return,  ai-e  extensively  u.sed  for  transportation  down  the 
stream.  Large  ships  seldom  ascend  above  Natchez.  'I'hc 
first  .‘•teamboat  for  navigation  on  the  western  waters  was 
built  at  I’ittsburg,  in  1811.  In  181.5,  there  were  about  14  i^ 
u.se;  in  1829,  230;  in  1843,  600;  arid  in  1848,  1200.  Thv 
number  of  steamboats  now  plying  on  the  western  rivers 
and  lakes  is  supposed  to  be  about  1500,  with  an  aggregate 
burthen  of  mure  than  twice  the  entire  steamboat  tonnage 
of  Great  Britain,  and  probably  equal  to  that  of  all  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  total  value  of  the  steamboats 
annually  afloat  on  the  western  waters,  is  estimated  at 
$6,000,000.  The  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  drain 
an  area  of  over  1,200,000  square  miles.  This  vast  region, 
from  its  almost  unexampled  fertility,  has  obtained  the  title 
of  the  “ Garden  of  ike  World.” 

Tire  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  consists  of  that  portion  of  ttm- 
ritory  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  composed  entirely  of  allu- 
vion. It  is  about  200  miles  in  length,  with  a mean  width 
of  76  miles,  constituting  an  area  of  about  15,000  square 
miles  of  delta  formation.  The  depth  of  the  alluiion  is 
estimated  at  1000  feet.  The  debris  carried  along  with  the 
flood  is  principally  deposited  near  the  borders  of  tire  stream, 
the  necessary  result  being  that  these  poriions  have  been 
raised  to  a much  higher  level  than  the  adjoining  lands.  In 
some  places  the  slope  is  as  much  as  18  feet  in  a distance  of  a 
few  miles.  The  interior  consists  of  vast  swamps  covered 
with  trees,  of  which  the  top.s  only  are  visible  during  the 
floods.  The  river,  for  almost  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  is 
separated  at  particular  places  by  an  embankment  only  half 
a mile  acro.ss.  The  passes  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
Missi.ssippi  are  discharged  into  the  gulf  are  undergoing 
incessant  changes ; old  channels  are  filling  up.  and  new  ones 
forming.  The  depth  of  water  in  these  passes  has  never  been 
equal  to  the  requisitions  of  commerce  ; and  it  is  only  by  the 
most  enormous  application  of  steam-power  and  ploughing 
through  deep  beds  of  sand,  that  ships  of  the  largest  class 
are  enabled  to  get  safely  over  the  bars. 

MISSISSIRPI,  one  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Confederacy,  is  bounded  N.  by  Tennessee,  E.  by  Alabama, 
S.  by  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico  and  Louisiana,  and  W.  by  the  Pearl 
and  Mississippi  Rivers,  which  .separate  it  from  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas.  It  lies  between  30°  20'  and  35°  N.  lat..  and  be- 
tween 88°  12'  and  91°  40'  IV.  Ion.,  being  about  399  miles 
long  from  N.  to  S..  and  150  in  average  breadth,  including  an 
ai-ea  of  about  47.156  square  miles,  or  30,179,840  acres,  of 
which  only  5,065,755  are  improved. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  eastern  and  central  parts  of 
the  state  are  a kind  of  table-land,  descending  towards  the 
Mississippi  by  steps  formed  by  two  ranges  of  bluffs  of  irre- 
gular outline,  sometimes  approaching  close  to  the  rivci’s 
brink,  and  overhanging  it  by  precipices  of  from  100  to  200 
feet  in  height.  In  other  places,  a wide  expanse  of  swamp 
fills  up  the  interval.  One  of  these  marshes  extends  from 
50  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River  to  Memphis, 
in  Tennessee,  with  a breadth  varying  from  a few  miles  to 
50.  and  sometimes  even  100  miles,  occupying  an  area  of 
nearly  7000  square  miles.  This  section  is  liable  to  inunda- 
tions at  the  period  of  freshets,  and  sometimes  is  covered 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  The  rivers  gene- 
rally run  in  a S.M'.  course,  showing  the  general  slope  of  the 
country  to  be  in  th.at  direction;  a portion  of  the  N.E.,  how- 
ever. is  drained  by  the  Tombigbee,  and  the  central  and  S.E. 
portions  by  the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula  Rivers,  which  seek 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  a S.  and  S.E.  direction.  The  north 
ern  and  central  parts  of  the  state  are  undulating,  presenting 
a champaign  appearance,  'i'he  N.E.  is  prairie  laud,  extend- 
ing for  some  distance  down  the  Alabama  boundary,  when 
the  country  again  becomes  rolling  and  timbered.  The  S.E. 
of  the  state  is  low  but  undulating,  and  abounding  in  pine. 
Near  the  coast,  the  country,  which  farther  west  is  swampy, 
becomes  firm.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  state,  so  far  as 
developed,  are  not  extensive.  Some  gold  has  been  found  in 
Marion  county,  but  coal  and  marble  are  not  known  to  exist 
in  any  considerable  quantity.  In  1850  about  $100,000  were 
invested  in  iron  foundries,  Ac. 

Rivers,  Bays,  &c. — The  western  part  of  this  state  is  drained 
by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  the  eastern  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Pascagoula,  and  the  central 
by  the  Pearl  River.  The  Yazoo  and  the  Big  Black  are  the 
largest  branches  of  the  .Mississippi  from  this  state,  and  drain 
the  N.W.  portion,  'fhe  Tennes.see  River  touches  the  N.E. 
boundary  of  the  state  for  about  15  miles.  'I’he  Mississippi 
River  renders  this  state  accessible  to  the  largest  steamboats 
for  the  whole  extent  of  its  western  boundary,  and  smallei 
steamboats  ascend  the  Yazoo  for  300  miles,  the  Big  Black  for 
50  miles,  the  Pearl  sometimes  to  .Jackson,  (though  its  navi- 
gation is  much  impeded  by  sandbars  and  shallows.)  and  the 
Pascagoula  for  a short  distance.  'I’here  is  a ( hain  of  lake.s 
and  bays,  so  called,  but  more  properly  sounds,  separating 
some  low  islands  from  the  coasts  'i'he  principal  of  the.se 
bays,  or  lakes,  are  Lake  Borgne  and  Rascagoula  Bay.  Biloxi 
and  St.  Louis  Bays  are  arms  of  these,  'i'his  state  borders  on 
th“  gulf  for  about  69  or  70  miles,  but  has  no  good  harbors 
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O ,ject&  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — Mississippi  has  not  many 
etrik  iiig  ob  eets  in  her  physical  conformation  to  arrest  the 
mere  Lourif  t.  but  must  rely  on  her  rich  soil  and  utilitarian 
iidraiitages  principally  to  interest  the  statesman  and  philo- 
sopher. N’>t  far  from  Natchez,  at  a village  called  Seltzer- 
town,  there  is  a group  of  mounds,  the  most  elevated  of 
which  is  about  So  feet  high,  with  a tint  area  on  the  summit, 
of  some  2 or  S acres,  surrounded  by  a rampart  2 or  S feet 
high,  and  enclosing  6 other  mounds,  one  of  which  is  30  feet 
in'elevation,  or  65  feet  above  the  base  of  the  large  mound. 
Numerous  relics,  such  as  pipes,  weapons,  vessels,  &c.,  have 
been  taken  from  them.  Another  group,  of  smaller  but 
similar  earth-works,  lies  still  nearer  Natchez.  There  are 
several  medicinal  springs  in  this  state,  of  much  resort; 
among  them  are  Cooper’s  Vv’ell,  in  Hinds  county,  12  miles 
W.  of  J.'ickson.  (the  waters  of  which  are  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  iron,  and  regarded  as  beneficial  in  diseases  of 
the  bowels  and  skin ;)  and  Lauderdale  Springs,  in  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  contain  white  sulphur  and  chalybeate 
waters.  One  spring  has  a body  of  water  sufficient  to  turn  a 
mill.  The  bluffs  on  the  western  .side  of  the  state,  which 
sometimes  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  water’s  edge  to  the 
height  of  150  or  200  feet,  and  then  recede  many  miles  into 
the  interior,  become  very  interesting  objects  to  the  voyagei- 
on  the  Mississippi,  from  their  contrast  to  the  monotonous 
scenery  of  that  region. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Phiductions. — Mississippi  approaches 
withiu  a few  degrees  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  its  long  sum- 
mers partake  of  the  heat  of  that  region ; but  the  winters, 
as  well  as  those  of  Louisiana,  have  a temperature  a few  de- 
grees lower  than  on  the  Atlantic  in  the  same  latitude.  In 
t^he  southern  part  of  the  state  the  season  is  long  enough  to 
mature  the  fig  and  the  orange,  while  in  the  north  the  apple 
flourishes.  The  valleys  of  the  northern  and  central  por- 
tions of  Mississippi  are  exceedingly  fertile,  but  subject,  in 
places,  to  the  wasliing  of  sand  from  the  less  fertile  upland 
regions  during  fre.'-hets.  Cotton  was  formerly  the  staple  of 
this  region,  but  since  the  soil  has  been  somewhat  exhausted, 
lighter  crops  have  taken  its  place.  The  prairie  region  of 
j thie  N.E.  has  a rich,  black,  adhesive  soil,  impregnated  with 
lime,  and  yielding  luxuriant  crops  of  Indian  corn  and 
cotton.  The  soil  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state  is  sandy, 
mostly  covered  with  pine,  interspersed  with  more  fertile 
portions,  producing  Indian  corn  and  small  grain  abun- 
dantly, and  cotton  and  rice  to  some  extent.  Fruits  flourish 
in  this  district,  which  is  also  famous  for  its  cattle,  being 
sometimes  called  the  “cow  country.”  The  southern  coun- 
try, back  from  the  seacoast,  is  saudy,  and  covered  with  pine 
forests,  which  are  beginning  to  be  turned  to  account  in  the 
production  of  turpentine,  &c.  Hut  the  richest  and  most 
inexhaustible  soil  in  Mississippi  is  that  section  lying  be- 
tween the  upland  bluffs  and  the  Mississippi,  called  some- 
times the  swamp  lands.  A writer  in  De  Bow’s  Resources  of 
the  South  and  West,  asserts  “ that  the  opinion  that  this 
region  i.s  unhealthy  is  fast  giving  way,  and  that  popvilation 
of  the  very  best  character  is  now  settling  there.”  The 
great  drawback,  however,  (its  liability  to  inundations.)  still 
remains,  though  even  this  will  pi’oLably  be  removed  as  the 
population  becomes  more  dense,  and  further  and  stronger 
embankments  are  made.  The  great  staple  of  the  state  is 
cotton,  in  the  production  of  which  it  ranks  third  (and  if  we 
regard  only  population,  second)  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 
The  principal  products  are  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes,  butter,  beeswax,  honey,  and  live  stock ; 
considerable  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  wool,  fruits,  cheese,  and 
some  molasses,  sugar,  barley,  buckwheat,  wine,  hay,  grass- 
seeds,  rye,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  and  silk.  In  1860  there  were 
in  Mississippi  5,065,755  acres  of  improved  land,  (10,773,929 
being  unimproved,)  producing  587,925  bushels  of  wheat; 
39,474  of  rye;  29,057,682  of  Indian  corn;  221,235  of  oats; 
1,954,666  of  peas  and  beans;  414,320  of  Irish  potatoes; 
4,563,873  of  sweet  potatoes ; 809,0^2  pounds  of  rice ; 159,141 
oftabacco;  665,959  of  wool;  5,006,6 lO  of  butter;  42,603  of 
beeswax;  708,237  of  honey;  10,016  gallons  of  cane  mo- 
lasses; 32,901  tons  of  hay;  1,202,507  bales  (of  400  pounds 
each)  of  cotton ; live  stock  valued  at  $41,891,692 ; orchard 
products  at  $254,7 1 8 ; market  products  at  $124,281 ; slaugh- 
tered animals  at  $7,809,153. 

Forest  Trees. — The  swamps  abound  in  a growth  of  black 
and  white  cypress,  (the  latter  an  excellent  kind  of  timber.) 
and  the  southern  portions  with  pine,  a ridge  of  which 
crosses  the  .state  from  Jackson  to  Alabama.  The  north  is 
well-wooded  with  oak  and  hickory.  The  oaks  include  red, 
white,  post,  and  live  oaks.  The  other  timber  is  black  wal- 
nut, locu.st,  a dwarf  species  of  buckeye,  beech,  dogwood, 
persimmon,  and  papaw.  The  fruits  are  peaches,  figs,  oranges, 
plums,  cherries,  grapes,  and  melons. 

Internal  Improvements  have  made  but  little  progress  in 
this  state.  In  1860  there  were  in  this  state  872  iniles  of 
railroad  completed,  by  which  Jackson,  the  capital,  is  directly 
connected  with  New  Orleans,  \ icksburg,  Memphis,  &c.  The 
Mississij)pi  Central  ll.K.  extends  fn>m  Jackson  via  Grenada 
to  Holly  Springs;  282  miles  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  K.R, 
are  included  within  this  state.  'J’he  Southern  Mis.sissippi 
li.R.  *xtend8  from  Jackson  to  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  K.K. 
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Manufactures. — This  state  like  most  of  the  southern  state* 
is  not  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures.  In  1860, 
there  were  976  establishments,  employing  4775  persons, 
con.suming  raw  mateilal  worth  $3,146,636,  producing  goods 
to  the  value  of  $6,590,687  annually  ; total  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  $4,38-1,492.  Of  these  227  were  saAV-inills,  capi- 
tal invested  $1,048,510,  value  of  annual  products  $1,823,627; 
131  flour  and  meal  establishments,  capital  invested  $409,- 
475,  annual  products  $1,.327,064;  8 machine  shops,  capital 
invested  $987,000;  annual  products  $608,738;  36  cari'iage 
factories,  capital  invested  $143,400,  annual  products  $281,- 
408 ; 152  blacksmith  shops,  capital  invested  $187,020,  annual 
products  $259,791.  Value  of  home-made  manufactures  $1,- 
382,144. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  this  state  being  mostly  car- 
ried on  through  New  Orleans,  no  tables  of  its  exports  or 
imports  can  be  given ; but  the  great  article  of  export  is  cot- 
ton. The  tonnage  of  Mississippi  in  1852-3  was  only  3508. 
No  vessels  are  reported  as  being  built  withiu  the  state.  The 
products  of  the  N.W.  of  the  state  find  their  outlet  princi- 
pally at  Memphis,  Tennessee;  and  of  the  N.E..  through 
Tombigbee  River,  at  Mobile.  A large  portion  of  the  E.  and 
S.E.  also  has  the  same  market.  Pine  timber  will  probably 
soon  contribute  largely  to  the  exports  of  Mississippi,  both 
in  lumber  and  naval  stores. 

Education. — According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were 
in  Mississippi  13  colleges,  having  856  students,  $.34,420  in- 
come, $1980  of  w'hich  was  from  public  funds;  1116  public 
schools,  having  30,970  pupils.  $385,679  income,  $107,947  of 
which  was  from  public  funds,  $29,689  from  taxation,  and 
$21,205  from  endowments;  169  academies  and  other  schools, 
having  7974  pupils.  $313,522  income,  $44,211  of  which  was 
public  funds,  and  $37,875  was  endowments.  There  are  also 
in  this  state  166  libraries,  146  of  which  are  public,  13  Sun- 
day-school, 1 college,  and  6 church  libraries,  comprising 
178,745  volumes.  According  to  the  National  Almanac,  this 
state  had  4 colleges  in  1863. 

Peligious  Denominations.  — Of  1441  churches  in  Missis- 
sippi in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  529;  Christians,  24;  Epis- 
copalians, 25;  Lutherans,  9;  Methochsts,  606;  Pres’oyte- 
rians,  148;  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  60;  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 17 ; Unionists,  22;  Universalist,  1 ; 1 church  to  every 
547  persons.  Total  value  of  church  property  in  this  state, 
$1,633,315. 

Periodicals. — There  were  published  in  this  state  in  1860, 
5 daily,  2 tri-weekly,  1 bi-weekly,  and  65  weekly  newspa- 
pers, with  an  aggregate  annual  circulation  of  9,099,784. 

Public  Institutions. — There  are  at  Jackson  a Penitentiary 
and  Blind  Asylum.  The  census  in  1850  reported  4 public 
libraries,  with  7264  volumes,  109  school  and  Sunday-school 
libi’aries,  with  4380  volumes,  and  4 college  libraries,  with 
10,093  volumes.  . 

Population. — The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1800.  was 
8850 ; 40,352  in  1810 ; 75,448  in  1826 ; 136,621  in  1830 ; 375,651 
in  1840;  605,948  in  1850;  and,  in  1860,  791,305;  of  whom 
.353,899  were  whites,  773  free  colored  436,631  slaves,  and  2 
Indians.  Population  to  the  square  mile,  16;  representa- 
tive population,  51' ,652.  Of  the  free  population,  195,806 
were  born  in  the  state,  150,310  in  other  states,  8558  in 
foreign  counties;  of  whom  844  were  born  in  England,  3893 
in  Ireland,  385  in  Scotland,  21  Wales,  184  in  British 
America,  2008  in  Germany,  571  in  France,  138  in  Switzer- 
land, 114  in  Italy,  87  in  Poland,  26  in  Russia,  39  in  Holland, 
and  2S7  in  other  foreign  countries.  Of  the  population  in  the 
leading  pursuits,  46,308  were  farmers,  7972  farm  laborers, 
7110  laborers,  3941  overseers,  3098  planters,  2242  students, 
2100  carpenters,  1 895  clerks,  1714  merchants,  17 08  physicians, 
1624  teachers,  9-13  mechanics,  793  blacksmiths,  620  lawyers, 
693  clergymen,  485  shoemakers,  334  public  officers,  466 
railroad  men,  and  303  painters.  In  the  year  ending  June 
1st,  1860,  there  occurred  12,214  deaths,  or  15*7  in  every  thou- 
sand. The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  was  20S,  of  whom  55 
were  slaves.  (See  Introduction  to  the  volume  on  Popula- 
tion of  the  Eighth  Census,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  &c.)  Of  264  blind, 
117  were  slaves;  of  272  insane,  36  were  slaves ; of  272  idiotic, 
86  were  slaves. 

Counties. — Mississippi  is  divided  into  60  counties,  viz. 
Adams,  Amite,  Attala,  Bolivar,  Calhoun.  Carroll,  Chickasaw, 
Choctaw,  Claiborne,  Clarke,  Coahoma,  Copiah.  Covington,  De 
Soto,  Franklin,  Greene,  Hancock,  Harrison,  Hinds,  Holmes, 
I.ss.aquena.  Itawamba,  Jackson,  Jasper.  Jefferson,  Jones, 
Kemper,  Lafayette,  Lauderdale.  Lawrence.  Leake,  Lowndes. 
Madison.  Marion.  Marshall,  3Ionroe,  Neshoba.  Newton, 
N(Wubee,  Oktibbeha,  Panola,  Perry,  i‘ike.  Pontotoc,  Rankin, 
Scott,  Simpson,  Smith,  Sunflower.  Tallahatchie.  Tippah., 
Tishemingo,  Tunica.  Warren,  Washington.  Wayne.  IVilkin- 
son,  Winston,  Yallobusha,  and  Yazoo.  Capital.  .Jackson. 

Cities  and  Towns. — I'here  are  no  very  large  towns  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Natchez,  the  largest,  had,  in  1860,  6612  inhabi- 
tants. The  other  important  towns  are,  A'icksbnrg,  popula- 
tion, 4592;  Columbus  3308,  Jackson  3199,  Holly  Springs 
2986,  Port  Gibson  1453,  Brookhaven,  996,  Lexington  887, 
Carrollton  718,  Raymond  558,  Rodney  486,  IJberty  4v7. 

Government,  Finances,  &c.— The  governor  is  el^fted  by  ttie 
1 people  for  two  years,  and  receives  $3000  salary.  The  Sena'.*- 
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is  composed  of  32,  and  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  of  92 
members,  both  elected  by  the  people,  the  former  for  4 and 
the  latter  for  2 years.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are 
biennial,  and  meet  on  the  fir.st  Monday  in  January.  The 
judiciary  consists — 1.  Of  a high  court  of  errors  and  appeals, 
compo.sed  of  one  chief  and  two  associate  judges;  2.  Of  a 
superior  court  of  chancery,  held  at  Jackson,  and  considered 
in  law  as  always  open;  3.  Of  district  chancery  courts;  and 
4.  Of  7 circuit  courts.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals 
receive  $3000,  the  chancellor  $2000,  and  the  vice-chancellors 
$2000  per  annum.  The  district  judges  are  elected  for  4 years. 
The  assessed  value  of  propertj'^  in  1850  was  $208,422.1(57  ; the 
public  debt,  (in  1853,)  $7,271,707;  of  which  $5,000, 0(X)  was 
contingent  debt;  public  property,  (not  at  pre-sent  produc- 
tive,) $2,000,000,  and  ordinary  expenses,  exclusive  of  debt 
and  schools,  about  $130,000  per  annum.  Mississippi  re- 
quii-es  12  months’  residence  to  entitle  a citizen  to  the  right 
of  suffrage.  This  state  sends  five  members  to  the  national 
Conojress,  and  gives  seven  electoral  votes  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  .lauuary,  1854.  there  was  in  .Missis^ipjii 
but  one  bank,  with  $240,165  capital,  a circulation  of  $234,745, 
ind  $5669  in  coin. 

History. — Mississippi  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  about 
the  year  1540.  when  De  Soto,  with  1000  followers,  crossed 
the  state  on  an  exploring  expedition  from  Florida.  This 
party  having  suffered  sevei’ely  by  attacks  from  tlie  abo- 
rigines. no  other  attempt  was  made  to  establish  ;i  permanent 
colony  till  1682.  when  ha  Salle  descended  the  Missis-ippi  and 
visited  this  region.  He  returned  in  2 years  with  a iiarty 
which  he  intended  to  settle  in  Mi.ssissippi,  but  meeting  with 
misfortunes,  the  colony  never  reacln'd  its  destination.  The 
next  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  by  Iberville,  but  with 
no  successful  result.  The  settlement  at  Fort  Ro.^alie  (now 
Natchez)  in  1716,  by  some  Frenchmen  under  Rienville.  was 
generally  considered  the  first  permanent  colony.  A general 
massacre  of  the  white  inhabitants  by  the  savages  took  place 
in  1728,  but.  as  in  every  other  contest  between  the  Indians 
and  the  whites,  victory  ultimately  rested  with  the  latter. 
Other  conflicts  in  1736.  ’39,  and  ’52.  though  carried  on  with 
varying  success,  had  the  same  result.  At  the  peace  of  Paris, 
in  1763.  Jlississippi  became  a part  of  the  English  territory. 
Soon  after,  a portion  of  the  French,  so  inhumanly  driven  by 
the  English  from  Nova  Scotia,  settled  in  Mississippi;  and  in 
1768  commenced  an  emigration  from  the  Eastern  colonies, 
by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  IMis.sissippi  Rivers.  In  1798,  Missis- 
sippi. including  Alabama,  was  erected  into  a territory,  and 
In  1817  w.as  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state. 

.MISSISSIPPI,  a county  forming  the  E.N.E.  extremity  of 
.-VrUansas,  and  bordering  on  Missouri  and  the  Mis.sis.sippi 
River,  which  wa.shes  the  entire  E.  border.  Area  about  1000 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  tV.  by  St.  Francis  River. 
The  surface  is  flat,  and  partly  occupied  by  lakes  and  swamps, 
formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  great  river.”  The  soil  of  the 
drier  portions  is  very  fertile.  Capital,  Osceola.  Pop.  3895; 
of  whom  2434  w'ere  free. 

MISSISSIPPI,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Missouri,  bor- 
dering on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  has  an  area  of  400  square  miles.  The  Mississippi 
River  separates  it  from  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  and  forms  its 

I. oundary  on  the  N.,  E.,  and  S.  The  county  is  drained  by 
James  and  Cypress  Bayous.  The  surface  is  level ; the  soil 
is  very  fertile.  A portion  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
cypress  swamps.  An  ai)propriation  has  been  made  by  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  lands  in  this  county 
which  were  submerged  by  the  earthquakes  of  1811  and  1812. 
Organized  ia  1845.  Capital,  Charleston.  Pop.  4859;  of 
whom  3849  were  free. 

MISSISSIPPI  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Harrison  co., 
Mi.s.sissippi,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  abo»»t  70  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Mobile,  ^*op.  6059. 

IMISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE.  See  Ci.iNTOt,  Mississippi. 

MISSISSIPPI  or  ENGLISH  RIVER.  British  North  Ame- 
rica, rises  in  La  Crosse  Lake,  near  lat.  55°  30'  N..  Ion.  108° 
SV..  flows  very  tortuously  eastward  through  numerous  mi- 
nor lakes,  and.  under  the  name  of  the  Churchill  River,  en- 
ters Hudson  Bay  50  miles  \V.  of  Cape  Churchill,  after  a total 
course  estimated  at  630  miles.  Its  navigation  is  impeded 
by  numerous  rapids.  It  is  separated  by  a jaadage  of  only 
370  yards  from  an  affluent  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Forts  Nel- 
son, Itapid  River,  &c.,  are  on  its  banks. 

MISSI VRI.  mi.s-seev'ree,  (anc.  Mesemfhria,)  a seaport  town 
of  European  Turkey.  Room-Elee.  on  a peninsula  in  the  Black 
Sea.  17  miles  N.E.  of  Boorghas,  lat.  42°  39'  N.,  Ion.  27°  43' 
E. ; with  a harbor,  formerly  a i)rincipal  station  of  the  Byzan- 
tine fleets. 

MISSOLONGHI,  mis-so-long/ghee,  written  also  MESSO- 
LONGIII.  a small  town  of  Greece.  Livadia.  on  an  extensive 

II,  it.  thickly  wood(id  with  olive  trees,  and  watered  by  the 
Achclous  and  Avernus.  22  miles  \V.  of  Lepanto.  It  is  walled 
Uiid  otherwise  defended,  so  as  to  be  a place  of  considerable 
strength.  It  greatly  distinguished  itsidf  during  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Turks, 
ami,  though  ultimately  reduced  by  famine,  caused  an 
Immense  loss  to  the  besiegers.  Near  it.  in  1823,  a large 
Turkish  airav  was  defeated  by  a small  Greek  force  under 


Marco  Bozzaris,  who  was  killed  in  the  action.  The  walks  are 
washed  by  the  sea.  but.  owing  to  a v.ast  shoal,  it  is  only  ac- 
cessible by  fishing-boats.  Other  vessels  cannot  approaidi 
nearer  than  from  4 to  5 miles.  Lord  Byron  died  here 
April  19,  1824. 

MLS/SON,  a .«mall  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

MISSOURI,  mis-soo'ree,  (;.  c.  the“  Mud  River,”)  the  longest 
tributary  stream  in  the  world,  has  its  source  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  lat.  45°  N.,  Ion.  110°  30'  IV.  'The  springs  which 
give  rise  to  this  river  are  not  more  than  a mile  from  th^ 
head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  which  flows  W.  to  the  Paciiu' 
Ocean.  The  first  500  miles  of  its  course  to  the  Great  Fall.i 
is  nearly  N. ; then  inflecting  E.N.E.,  it  reaches  its  extreme 
northern  bend  at  the  junction  of  White  Earth  River,  lat. 
48°  20'  N.  After  this  its  general  course  is  S.E..  till  it  joins 
the  Mississippi  in  about  38°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  90°  10'  W.  Ion, 

! At  a distance  of  411  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Missouri, 
are  what  are  denominated  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. For  a distance  of  nearly  six  miles,  the  rocks  rise 
perpendicularly  from  the  water’s  edge  to  a height  of  1200 
feet.  'The  river  is  compressed  to  a width  of  150  yards,  and 
for  the  first  three  miles  there  is  only  one  spot,  and  that  of 
but  a few  yards  in  extent,  on  w’hich  a man  could  stand  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  j'erpendicular  walls.  At  a distance 
of  no  miles  below  this,  and  2575  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  are  the  Great  Falls,  where  the  river  descends, 
liy  a succession  of  falls  and  rapids,  357  feet  in  16i  miles. 
'The  perpendicular  falls,  comnu.mcing  down  the  streau).  are, 
first  one  of  87  feet,  one  of  19  feet,  one  of  47  feet,  and  one  of 
26  feet.  Between  and  below  these  are  continual  rapids  of 
from  3 to  18  feet  descent.  These  falls,  next  to  Niagara,  are 
regarded  as  the  grandest  in  North  America. 

'The  bed  of  the  Missouri  commences  at  the  confluence  of 
3 small  streams,  about  equal  in  length,  and  running  jiearly 
parallel  to  each  other — Jefferson’s,  Madison’s,  and  Gallatin’s. 
'The  Yellowstone,  800  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  probably 
the  largest  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  enters  it  from  the 
S.IV..  1216  miles  from  its  navigable  source.  'The  two  rivers, 
at  their  junction,  are  about  equal  in  size.  Steamboats 
ascend  to  this  point,  and  may  ascend  farther  both  by  the 
main  stream  and  its  affluent.  Chienne  River,  400  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  enters  the  Missouri  from  the  S.W..  1310 
miles  from  its  mouth ; White  River,  300  yards  wide,  enters 
it  from  the  S.W.,  1130  miles  from  its  mouth;  Big  Sioux 
River.  110  yards  wide,  enters  it  from  the  N.K.,  853  miles 
from  its  mouth ; Platte  River.  600  yards  wide,  enters  it  from 
the  S.AV..  600  miles  from  its  mouth;  Kauzas  River,  233 
yards  wide,  enters  it  from  the  S.W.,  340  miles  from  its 
mouth ; Grand  River,  190  yards  wide,  joins  it  from  the  N., 
240  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  Osage  River.  397  yards  wide, 
flows  into  it  from  the  S.W.,  133  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  main  stream.  The  iMissouri  is  stated  to  be  3096  miles 
long  to  its  confluence  with  the  MissUsippi;  add  to  this  1253 
miles,  the  distance  its  waters  must  flow'  to  reach  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  we  have  an  entire  length  of  4349  miles. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the  early  state- 
ments respecting  the  extent  of  this  rivei'  and  its  tributaries 
were  somewhat  exaggerated.  'Throughout  the  greater  part 
of  its  course,  the  Missouri  is  a rapid,  turbid  stream.  No 
serious  obstacle,  how'ever.  is  prc.sented  to  navigation 
from  its  mouth  to  the  Great  Falks,  a distance  of  2575  miles, 
excepting  perhaps  its  shallowness  during  the  season  of  the 
greatest  drought,  w'hen  steamboats  meet  with  dilflculty  in 
ascending.  'The  flood  from  this  river  does  not  reach  the 
Missi.ssippi  till  the,  rise  in  the  Red,  the  Arkansas,  and  the 
Ohio  Rivers  has  nearly  subsided.  Vast  prairies,  with  nar- 
row strips  of  alluvion  skirling  the  streams,  compose  the 
Missouri  Basin,  excepting  the  upper  })ortion  of  the  river, 
which  flows  through  an  arid  and  sterile  region.  The  entire 
extent  of  area  di-ained  is  estimated  at  500.(XIU  square  miles. 

MISSOURI,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
first  formed  wholly  W.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Iowa,  (from  which  it  is  s(‘parated  for  about  30 
miles  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Des  Moi7ies  River.)  and  on  the  E.  by 
the  Mississippi  River,  which  divides  it  fi-om  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky. amt  'Tennessee ; on  the  S.  by  the  Arkansas,  and  on  the 
IV.  by  Indian,  Kanzas,  and  Nebraska 'Territories ; from  the 
i latter  two  of  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Missouri 
River.  'This  state  lies  (with  the  exception  of  a small  ))rojec- 
tion  between  the  St.  Francis  and  the  Mi.ssissippi  River,  which 
extends  to  36°)  betw'een  36°  30'  and  40°  36'  N.  lat..  and  Ik;- 
tween  89°  10'  and  96°  W.  Ion.,  being  about  285  miles  in  its 
greatest  length  from  E.  to  W..  and  280  in  width  ft-om  N. 
to  S.,  including  an  area  of  67,380  squai-e  miles,  or  4.3,123,200 
acres,  only  6,246,871  of  w'hich  wei’c  im])roved  iii  If-Oo 

Filer,  of  the.  Country. — This  great  state  is  mostly  level  < r 
undulating  N.  of  the  Missouri,  while  the  jiortion  S.  of  that 
river  (much  the  larger  part  of  the  state)  exhibits  a greater 
variety  of  surface.  In  the  S.E.  part,  near  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  S.  of  Cape  Girai'deau,  is  an  extensive'  marsh, 
reaching  beyond  the  state  into  Arkansas,  and  occupying  an 
area  of  about  3000  square  miles.  'The  remainder  of  this 
portion,  between  the  Mississiiqd  and  th(7  Osaire  Rivers,  is 
rolling  and  gradually  rising  into  a hilly  and  moun’.ainoud 
district,  forming  the  outskirts  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  Be- 
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yoixJ  the  Osage  River,  at  some  distance,  commences  a vast 
expanse  of  prairie  land,  which  stretches  away  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  ridges  forming  the  Ozark  chain,  which 
probably  in  no  place  reaches  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  ex- 
tend in  a N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  separating  the  waters 
that  flow  N.E.  into  the  Missouri  River  from  those  that  flow 
S.E.  into  the  Mississippi  River.  The  geological  features  of 
this  state  are  very  interesting.  One  of  the  richest  coal-fields 
perhaps  in  the  world,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Missouri 
N.  of  the  Osage  River,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  Iowa.  A carboniferous  limestone,  wdiich  comes  to 
the  surface  on  the  E.  and  W.  borders  of  the  state,  forms  a 
rim  from  5 to  40  miles  in  breadth.  The  lower  magnesian 
limestone  crops  out  on  the  Missouri  River,  from  2.5  miles 
above  Jefferson  City  to  within  35  miles  of  its  mouth,  with 
occasional  obtru.sions  of  sandstone.  Schoolcraft  thus 
speaks  of  the  Ozark  Mountains : The  Ozark  is  a term 
api'lies  to  a broad,  elevated  district  of  highlands,  running 
from  N.  to  S.  centrally  through  the  states  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  It  has  ou  the  E.  the  striking  and  deep  alluvial 
tract  of  the  Mississippi  River,  aud  on  its  VY.  the  woodless 
plains  or  deserts  which  stretch  below  the  Rocky  ^Mountains.” 

Minerals. — Missouri  is  particularly  rich  in  minerals,  and 
a vast  region  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Iron  Mountain  and 
Pilot  Knob  is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed  on  the  globe  for  pro- 
ductiveness in  iron  of  the  best  quality.  Though  exist- 
ing in  the  greatest  abundance  and  purity  in  this  locality, 
this  mineral  is  found  on  the  Maramec  River,  at  Rirming- 
ham  ou  the  Mississippi,  120  mile.s  below  St.  Louis,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  state.  The  principal  mines  of  lead  in 
Missouri,  according  to  IVhitney,  are  in  Washington  co.,  on 
the  branches  of  the  Maramec  River.  There  are  a few  others 
in  Franklin  and  Jefferson  counties,  but  the  aggregate  pro- 
duct of  leaxi  from  all  the  mines  in  the  state,  in  1851,  was 
only  estimated  at  1500  tons,  a decline  of  more  than  one-half 
* from  that  of  1842.  Copjjer  exists  throughout  the  mineral 
region,  (a  tract  of  17,000.000  or  18,000,000  acres.)  but  is  most 
abundant  near  the  La  Motte  Mines.  It  is  found  combined 
with  nickel,  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  and  lead,  and  these 
often  yield  34  per  cent,  of  the  pure  metal.  Of  the  other 
metals  named,  all  except  nickel  are  found  in  considerable 
quantities.  Silver  exists  in  the  lead  ore.  350  pounds  of  pure 
metal  having  been  obtained  from  1,000,000  pounds  of  lead. 
Tin  has  been  found  in  small  quantities.  Of  the  non-metallic 
minerals,  limestone  abounds  N.  of  the  Missouri  River,  aud 
forms  a good  building-stone.  Marbles  beautifully  veined 
and  crystalline  are  found  in  parts  of  the  state;  also  gypsum, 
sandstones,  red  and  wdiite,  porphyries,  sienite,  saltpetre,  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  kaolin,  and  inferior  clays.  The  red  sand- 
stone is  of  too  coarse  aud  loose  a texture  for  architectural 
purposes,  but  the  white,  found  near  St.  Genevieve,  makes 
superior  glass.  In  a letter  to  us  Professor  Silliman,  Sr.,  says, 
“at  a pi.ace  called  Arcadia,  the  iron,  in  a dyke  several  yards 
wide,  is  bounded  by  walls  of  porphyry.” 

Coal. — Bituminous  coal,  much  of  it  cannel  coal,  exists  in 
vast  beds  ou  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  River,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Osage,  and  40  miles  up  that  river.  The  great 
cannel  coal-bed  in  Callaway  county  consists,  in  one  place, 
of  a solid  stratum  24  feet,  and  in  another  75  f(!et  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  body  of  cannel  coal 
known.  Coal  is  also  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  in  many  other  places. 

Rivers. — Missouri  enjoys  the  navigation  of  the  two  great- 
est rivers  in  the  United  States,  if  not  m the  world.  By 
means  of  the  5Iississippi  River,  which  coasts  her  entire 
eastern  boundary,  she  can  hold  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  most  northern  territory  of  the  Union,  with  the  whole  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  with  some  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  means  of  the  .Missouri, 
her  other  great  river,  she  may  extend  her  internal  com- 
merce to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  besides  receiving  the  pro- 
ducts that  may  be  furnished  in  future  times  by  its  multi- 
tude of  tributaries.  The  3Iissouri  River  coasts  the  N.W.  of 
the  state  for  about  200  miles,  (following  its  windings,)  aud 
then  darts  across  the  state  in  a direction  a little  k of  E., 
dividing  it  into  two  portions,  of  which  about  a third  is  N., 
and  the  remainder  S.  of  that  river.  The  S.  shore  is  bounded 
in  many  places  by  bluffs  of  from  100  to  300  feet  in  height, 
while  the  N.  is  often  bottom  lands,  not  generally  liable  to 
inundation.  Both  the  Mississippi  and  5Iissouri  Rivers  are 
navigable  for  large  steamers  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
state,  though  the  navigation  of  the  latter  is  impeded  by  the 
swiftness  of  its  current  (twice  that  of  the  Mississippi)  and 
by  tile  shifting  sands.  The  Missouri  Riv(>r  receives  a num- 
ber of  tributaries  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  the  princi- 
pal of  wiiich  are  the  Chariton  and  Grand  Rivers  from  the 
N.,  and  the  tlsage  and  Gasconade  from  the  8.  The  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River  within  the  slate  are  the 
Salt  River.  N..  and  the  Maramec  River,  S.  of  the  Missouri 
River.  The  St.  Francis  and  White  Rivers,  with  their  branche.s, 
drain  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state,  aud  pass  into  Arkansas. 
The  Osage  is  navigable  for  steamboats  275  miles,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  improve  its  navigation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Grand.  Salt,  and  Maramec  Rivers.  Fine  plank  aud  timber 
are  floated  down  the  Gasconade  River. 
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Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — We  shall  hardly  be  able  to 
do  justice  to  Missouri  in  this  respect,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  interior,  as  there  are  doubtless,  in  her 
mountain  recesses,  gorges,  waterfiills,  and  caves  whose  fume 
has  not  yet  reached  us.  To  the  geologist  the  state  already 
possesses  ample  inducements  for  a vi.-^it;  while  the  lover  of 
fine  scenery  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  wild 
bluffs  both  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  which 
rise  to  an  elevation  varying  from  50  to  300  feet.  In  the  S.E. 
part  of  the  state,  the  scene  of  the  earthquakes  of  1811  and 
1812,  may  be  viewed  many  traces  of  that  startliug  event: 
among  others  are  to  be  seen,  at  the  bottoms  of  lakes,  sub- 
merged forests  and  canebrakes.  Pilot  Knob,  444  feet  high, 
and  Iron  Mountain,  1500  feet  high,  the  former  of  steel,  as 
it  is  .said,  aud  the  latter  of  nearly  pure  iron,  are  well  worth 
a visit  from  the  curious  and  scientific  tourist.  Big  Spring, 
at  the  head  of  the  Maramec  River,  rising  in  a very  deep  basin 
100  feet  across,  and  surrounded  by  banks  as  many  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  gives  rise  to  a stream  60  feet  wide  and 
3 feet  deep,  and  with  sufficient  force  to  turn  two  mills  at  its 
source.  The  water  is  extremely  cold.  Schoolcraft  describes 
a cave  near  some  of  the  head  wmters  of  the  White  River, 
thus : — “ The  opening  appeared  to  be  80  or  90  feet  wide  aud 
30  high.  A vast  gloomy  rotunda  opened  before  us.  which 
very  soon  after  entry  increased  to  a height  of  60  or  70  feet, 
and  in  width  to  150  or  200  feet.  This  hall  extended  into  the 
rock  southerly,  branching  off  into  lateral  avenues.  We  ex- 
plored the  main  gallery  for  500  or  600  yards,  when  we  met 
with  obstructions.” 

Climate.. — The  climate  of  Missouri  is  very  variable:  in  the 
winter  the  thermometer  sinks  below  zero,  and  the  rivers  are 
frozen  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  heavily  laden  vehicles. 
The  summers  are  excessively  hot,  but  the  air  dry  and  pure. 
In  the  autumns,  bilious  aud  remittent  fevers  are  common 
on  the  river  bottoms.  Pulmonary  complaints,  however,  to 
such  a degree  as  to  terminate  in  consumption,  are  infre- 
quent. 

Soil  and  Prodioctions. — The  soil  of  Missouri,  speakina  gene- 
rally. is  good,  and  of  great  agricultural  capabilities ; but 
the  most  fertile  portions  are  in  the  river  bottoms,  which  are 
a rich  alluvion,  (in  some  cases,  however,  mixed  with  sand,) 
and  in  that  portion  N.  of  the  Missouri  Iliver.  except  in  the 
E.,  where  a sandy  soil  prevails.  South  of  the  Mi.ssouri  there 
is  a greater  variety  in  the  soil,  but  much  of  it  is  fertile,  and 
even  in  the  mountains  and  mineral  districts  there  are  rich 
valleys,  and  about  the  sources  of  the  tVhite,  Eleven  I’oints, 
Current,  and  Big  Black  Rivers,  the  soil,  though  unproduo 
tive,  furnishes  a valuable  growth  of  yellow  pine,  'fhe 
marshy  district  of  the  S.E.  part  will,  when  the  population 
shall  have  become  sufficiently  dense  to  justify  the  exi)ense 
of  drainage,  be  probably  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
the  state.  The  great  staple  of  Missouri  is  Indian  corn,  and 
more  hemp  is  produced  than  in  any  state  except  Kentucky : 
the  other  great  products  are  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  wool,  peas, 
beans,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  fruits,  butter,  cheese,  pork, 
hay,  flax,  honey  and  beeswax;  considerable  rye,  buckwheat, 
market  products,  grass-seeds,  maple  sugar,  and  some  rice, 
barley,  wine,  hops,  silk  and  molasses.  In  1860  there  were 
in  Missouri  6,246,871  acres  of  improved  land  (13,737,939 
being  tmimproved),  producing  4,227,586  bushels  of  wheat; 
293,262  of  rye;  72,892,157  of  lufiian  corn;  3,680,870  of  oats; 
107,999  of  peas  and  beaus;  1,990,850  of  Irish  potatoes; 
335,102  of  sweet  potatoes ; 228,502  of  barley ; 182,292  of 
buckwheat;  57,929  of  grass-seeds;  9767  pounds  of  rice; 
25,086,196  of  tobacco ; 2,069,778  of  wool ; 12,704,837  ot  butter ; 
259,633  of  cheese;  109,837  of  flaxseed;  79,190  of  beeswax; 
1,585,983  of  honey;  796,111  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses; 
401,070  tons  of  hay ; live  stock  valued  at  .$53,693,673;  orchard 
products  at  $810,975;  market  products  at  $346,405,  and 
slaughtered  animals  at  $9,844,449. 

Forest  and  Fruit  Trees. — “The  river  bottoms  are  covereo 
with  a luxuriant  growth  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  hickory,  cotton- 
wood, linn,  and  white  and  black  walnut.  In  the  more  bar- 
ren districts  are  found  white  and  pin  oak,  and  sometimes 
forests  of  yellow  pine.  The  crab-apple,  papaw,  and  persim- 
mon are  abundant ; as  also  the  hazel  and  pecau.”  There 
are  three  species  of  wild  grape;  and  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  nectarines  yield  well. 

Manufactures.  — Missouri  has  not  as  yet  largely  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  industrial  employments;  though  in  1860 
there  were  3157  establishments,  each  producing  $500  and 
upwards  annually,  employing  a capital  amounting  to  $20,- 
034,220,  and  19,782  hands  consuming  raw  material  worth 
$2^3, ''49,941,  and  producing  annually  goods  valued  at  $41,- 
781,651.  Among  these  were  2 cotton  factories,  employuig 
a capitalof  $169,000,  and  170  hands,  and  producing  annually 
goods  valued  at  .$230,000  ; II  woollen  factories,  employing  a 
capital  of  $103,750,  consuming  raw  material  worth  .$56,745, 
and  producing  goods  valued  at  $143,025 ; 389  flouring  and 
grist  mills,  employing  a capital  of  $2,7 12,0^7,  consuming  raw 
material  worth  $7,677,368,  and  producing  flour  and  meal 
valued  at  $9,484,344;  0 iron  foundries,  employing  a capital 
of  $193,500,  and  producing  castings  valued  at  $322,000;  4 
manufactories  of  stoves,  employing  a capital  of  $785,000,  and 
producing  stoves  valued  at  $810,960;  28  machine  shops.  eiu» 
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p oying  a capit:il  of  $1,123,400,  and  producing  machinery, 
fitaam-engines,  &c.  valued  at  $1,503,152;  12  inaniifactories 
of  soap  and  candles,  employing  a capital  of  $020,800,  and 
producing  goods  valued  at  $1,059,380. 

Internal  Improx'ements. — In  1860,  this  state  had  817  mih'S 
of  railroad  in  oi)eration,  hy  which  St.  Louis  is  connected 
with  nearly  all  the  larger  towns  of  the  state.  The  princi- 
pal railroads  are  the  Pacific,  e.\ tending  from  St.  Louis  west- 
ward to  Kansas  City,  on  the  Missouri;  the  llannibal  and 
St.  Joseph,  206  miles  long;  the  North  Mis.souri,  which  ex- 
tends from  St.  Louis  to  Macon  City,  168  miles;  the  St. 
Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  and  the  Southwest 
■Branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  opened  from 
Pranklin  to  Rolla,  77  miles,  and  is  in  progress  to  Spring- 
field,  &c.  Three  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  public  lands  is  de- 
voted to  internal  improvements.  The  state  has  loaned 
several  millions  to  the  three  following  raihoads,  viz:  the 
Pacific,  the  Iron  Mountain,  and  the  llannibal  and  St.  Jo- 
seph Railroad. 

Commerce— Louis  is  the  great  centre  of  internal  com- 
merce of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  which  must 
greatly  increase  as  the  settlements  on  tliose  rivers  extend 
themselves.  It  is  also  the  depot  of  the  fur  trade  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  and  its  tributaries.  The  tonnage  ot  the 
district  of  St.  Louis  in  1803  was  82,085.  The  number  of 
vessels  built  during  the  same  year  was  7,  (all  of  which  were 
steamers,)  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2119  tons.  The 
receipts  of  grain  and  flour  .at  St.  Louis  for  1863  were  as 
follows;  689,241  barrels  of  flour;  2,703, .378  bushels  of 
wheat;  1,299,850  bushels  of  corn,  and  2,771,848  bushels  of 
oats.  The  exports  of  this  state  consist  mainly  of  lead 
pork,  flour,  wheat,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and  live  stock.  Mis- 
souri has  long  been  the  principal  seat  of  an  active  caravar. 
trade  with  Santa  Fe;  but  this  trade  is  not  so  extensive  as 
formerly,  a considerable  portion  having  been  diverted  to 
Texas.  (See  St.  Louis.)  The  leading  articles  imported  by- 
way of  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 
ries, in  1854,  were  wheat,  corn,  flour,  barley,  oats,  tobacco, 
hemp,  coffee,  hides,  pork,  lead,  lard,  meats  of  different 
kinds,  molasses,  sugar,  nails,  paper,  potatoes,  salt,  ropc^ 
whiskey,  &c. 

Education. — Missouri  has  a school  fund  of  .$575,668,  and 
another  fund  of  $100,000  called  the  semin.ary  fund.  Tlu' 
state  also  appropriates  one-fourth  of  its  revenue  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools;  making  an  annual  income  of  about  $140,000. 
which  is  distributed  among  the  counties.  Every  16th  sec- 
tion of  the  public  lauds  is  devoted  to  common  schools. 
According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were  in  Missouri  36 
collets,  having  4291  students,  $207,353  income,  $38,145  of 
which  was  from  endowments,  and  $4898  from  public  funds ; 
4120  public  schools,  having  175,855  pupils,  aiul  $802,856  in- 
come, $447,146  of  which  was  from  public  funds,  $116,318 
from  taxation,  and  $41,525  was  from  endowments ; 240 
academies  and  other  schools,  having  20,143  pupils,  $248,930 
income,  $7300  of  which  was  endowments,  and  $5700  from 
public  funds.  There  are  also  in  this  state  310  libraries, 
215  of  which  are  public,  2 school,  69  tunday-school,  11  col- 
lege, and  13  church  libraries,  comprising  184,884  volumes. 
The  state  of  Missouri  has  an  annual  revenue  for  schools  of 
about  $150,000,  which  is  distributed  among  the  counties. 
Every  sixteenth  section  of  tlie  public  land  is  devoted  to 
common  schools.  According  to  the  National  Almanac  for 
1864,  there  were  in  this  state  11  colleges,  containing  in  all 
about  1000  students,  and  2 medic.al  colleges  with  258  students. 
The  State  University,  located  at  Columbia,  in  Boone  county, 
is  endowed  w’ith  six  townsliips  of  land  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment. Four  counties  contended  for  the  honor  of  having 
it  located  within  their  limits : it  was  accorded  to  Boone 
county  bec.ause  its  citizens  subscribed  most  liberally  to  its 
funds. 

Religious  Denominations.  — According  to  the  census  of 
1860,  Mis.souri  had  1577  churches,  of  which  the  Baptists 
owned  457;  the  Christians,  150;  the  Episcopalians,  18; 
the  Jews,  2;  the  Lutherans,  55;  the  Methodists,  520;  the 
Presbyterians,  127  ; the  Cumberland  I’resbyterians,  98 ; the 
Roman  Catholics,  88 ; the  Unionists,  54;  and  tlie  Unitari- 
ans, 2;  this  will  give  1 church  to  every  750  persons.  The 
total  value  of  church  pro])erty  being  $4,509,707. 

Periodicals. — There  were  published  in  Missouri  in  1860, 
16  daily,  3 tri-weekly,  143  weekly,  and  11  monthly  news- 
papers and  magazines,  with  an  aggregate  annual  circula- 
tion of  29,741,464. 

Public  Institutions. — The  State  Penitentiary  is  at  Jeff'er- 
Bon  City.  The  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  is  at  Fulton,  was 
suspended  in  1861  on  account  of  the-civil  war;  having  been 
re-opened  in  September  7,  1862,  103  patients  were  received 
between  that  date  and  December  2,  1803.  The  Institution 
for  the  Blind  had  44  pupils  in  Octolxjr,  1863.  There  is  an 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Fulton.  There  wt're,  in 
1850,  13  public  libraries,  with  2.3,l06  volumes;  79  school 
and  Sunday-school,  with  31,650  volumes;  4 college,  with 
19,700;  and  1 church  library,  with  600  volumes. 

Population. — Though  originally  settled  by  the  French,  less 
than  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  present  inhabitants 
of  Missouri  are  of  that  extraction.  The  population  amounted 
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to  20,845  in  1810;  66,586  in  1820;  140,145  in  1830;  383,702 
in  1840 ; 682,044  in  1850.  In  1860, 1,182.012,  of  v\  hoiu  1,063,489 
were  whites,  3,572  free  colored,  114,931  slaves,  and  20 
Indians.  Population  to  the  square  mile  17.  Rej)resenta- 
tive  population  1,136,039.  Of  the  fi  ee  po])ulation  475,246 
were  born  in  the  state,  431,294  in  other  states  of  the  Union, 
and  160,541  in  foreign  countries,  of  whom  10,009  were  born  in 
England,  4.3,464  in  Ireland,  2021  in  Scotland,  305  in  Wales 
2814  in  British  America,  88,487  in  Germany,  5283  in  France 
and  8158  in  other  foreign  countries.  Of  the  free  population 
in  the  leading  pursuits,  124,989  were  fai-mers,  39,396  farm 
laborers,  30,668  laborers,  9554  servants,  9333  carpenters, 
5370  clerks,  4349  blacksmiths,  4245  merchants,  3008  teachers, 
2802  shoemakers,  2538  physicians,  2087  seamstresses,  2035 
teamsters,  1967  tailors,  1550  grocers,  1528  masons,  1478  well- 
diggers,  1477  conveyancers,  1460  painters,  1429  steamboat 
men,  1370  students,  1348  millers,  1280  clergymen,  &c.,  &c. 
In  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1860,  there  occurred  17,654 
deaths,  or  15.2  in  every  thousand.  The  number  of  (leaf 
and  dumb  for  the  same  year  was  498,  of  whom  46  were 
slaves  (see  Introduction  to  the  volume  on  Pojjulation  of 
the  Eighth  Census,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  etc.),  of  448  blind  60  were 
slaves;  of  770  Insane  20  were  slaves;  of  523  idiotic  63  were 
slaves. 

Counties. — There  are  in  Missouri  113  counties,  viz. : Adair, 
Andrew,  Atchison,  Audrain,  Barry,  Barton,  Bates,  Benton, 
Bollinger,  Boone,  Buchanan,  Butler,  Caldwell,  Callaw-ay, 
Camden,  C.ape  Girardeau,  Carroll,  Carter,  Cass,  Cedar,  Cha- 
riton, Christian,  Clarke,  Clay,  Clinton,  Cole,  Cooper,  Craw- 
ford, Dade,  Dallas,  Daviess,  De  Kalb,  Dent,  Douglass,  Dun- 
klin, Franklin,  Gasconade,  Gentry,  Greene,  Grundy,  Har- 
rison, Henry,  Hickory,  Holt,  Howard,  HoAvell,  Iron,  Jackson, 
Jasper,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Knox,  Laclede,  Lafayette,  Law- 
rence, Lewis,  Lincoln,  Linn,  Livingston,  Macon,  Maries, 
McDonald,  Madison,  Marion,  .Mercer,  .Miller,  Mississippi, 
Moniteau,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Montgomei-y,  New  Madrid, 
Newton,  Nodaway,  Oregon,  Osage,  Ozark,  Perry,  Pettis, 
Phelps,  Pike,  Platte,  Polk,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  Ralls,  Ran- 
dolph, Ray,  Reynolds,  Ripley,  Saline,  St.  Charles,  St.  Clair, 
St.  Francis,  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Louis,  Schuyler,  Scotland, 
Scott,  Shannon,  Shelby,  Stoddard,  Stone,  Sullivan,  Taney, 
Texas,  Vernon,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Webster,  and 
Wright. 

Cities  and  Towns. — St.  Louis  is  the  largest  town  in  Mis- 
souri. Population  in  1800,  160.773,  (in  1850,77,859.)  The 
other  princii)al  towns  are  St.  Joseph  8932,  llannibal  6505, 
Kansas  4418,  Lexington  4122,  Carondelet  3993,  St.  Charles 
3239,  Weston  1810,  Booneville  2590,  Brunswick  3589,  Wash- 
ington 32-30,  Columbia  3207,  Independence  3164,  Liberty  2405, 
Louisiana  2436,  Palmyra  1999,  and  .Jefferson  City,  the  capital. 

Government,  Finances,  &e. — The  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  are  elected  by  popular  vote  for  4 years,  the  former 
receiving  $2000  per  annum,  and  the  use-  of  a furni.shed 
house,  and  the  latter  ,$4.50  per  diem  during  the  .«es.sion  of 
the  Senate,  of  which  he  is  ex  officio  president.  The  Senate 
consists  of  18.  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  49  mem- 
bers, the  former  elected  for  4 and  the  latter  for  2 years,  by 
the  people.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  biennial, 
and  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  Decf'mber.  Twelve  months’ 
residence  in  the  state  is  necessary  before  exercising  the  right 
of  suffrage.  Mis.souri  is  entitled  to  7 members  in  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  and  to  9 electoral  votes  for 
President.  The  judiciary  consists — 1.  Of  a supreme  court, 
composed  of  3 judges ; 2.  Of  14  circuit  courts,  and  the  courts 
of  St.  Louis,  (viz.,  common  pleas,  criminal,  and  probate 
courts.)  and  the  common  pleas  courts  of  Hannibal  City; 
and  3.  Of  county  courts.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  and 
circuit  courts  are  elected  for  6 years,  by  popular  vote,  and 
the  county  judges  for  4 years,  in  the  same  manner.  The 
supreme  court  holds  2 sessions  annually,  one  at  St.  Louis 
and  one  at  Jefferson  City.  A circuit  court  is  held  twice  a 
year  in  each  county,  an(i  has  exclusive  juri.sdiction  in  cri- 
minal matters,  and  in  all  contracts  and  matters  of  tort  over 
$90.  The  county  court  is  limited  to  matters  of  probate  and 
local  county  affairs.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  re- 
ceive $1800  salary  each;  the  circuit  judges  $12.50  each,  and 
the  judges  of  the  St.  Louis  courts  $.3000.  There  is  a recorder’s 
court  at  St.  Louis,  confined  to  small  offences.  The  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  this  state,  in 
1860,  was  $153,450,577  of  the  former,  and  $113,485,274  of  the 
latter.  The  public  delit,  in  1863,  w'as  $24,734,000,  nearly  all 
of  which  consists  of  bonds,  by  which  the  credit  of  the  state 
was  loaned  to  certain  railroad  comi)anies.  According  to  the 
census  of  1860,  .Missouri  had  6 banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,209,131,  a circulation  of  $2,522,500,  and  $1,198,- 
268  in  specie.  In  Septemlier,  1865,  there  were  in  this  state 
11  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  3,464,000 
dollars. 

History. — Though  the  French  were  the  first  settlers,  and 
for  a long  time  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  yet  a 
very  small  portion  of  her  pre.sent  population  is  of  that  de- 
scent. A fort  was  built  by  that  people  as  early  as  1719.  near 
the  site  of  the  present  capital,  called  Fort  Orleans,  and  its 
lead-mines  worked  to  some  extent  the  next  year.  $t.  Gene 
vieve,  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  was  settled  in  1755,  and 
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rit.  Louis  in  1764.  At  the  treaty  of  1763,  it  was  assigned, 
wi<  h all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Spain.  “ In 
1780,  St.  Louis  was  besieged  and  attacked  a body  of  Bri- 
tish troops  and  Indians,  1540  strong.”  During  the  siege, 
60  of  the  French  were  killed.  The  siege  was  niised  by 
Colonel  Clark,  an  American,  who  came  with  500  men  to  the 
relief  of  the  ])]ace.  At  the  close  of  the  American  lievolu- 
tion,  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  remained  with 
Spain  till  it  was  ceded  to  France  in  1801.  In  1803,  at  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana 
till  the  formation  of  the  state  of  that  name  in  1812,  when 
the  remainder  of  the  territory  was  named  Missouri,  from 
which  (after  a stormy  debate  in  Congress  as  to  the  admis- 
sion of  slavery)  was  separated  the  present  state  of  Missouri 
in  1821.  In  1811  and  1812  occurred  a series  of  earthquakes 
which,  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Madrid  in  this  state, 
caused  the  earth  to  open,  and  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the 
country,  swallowing  up  hills  and  forming  new  lakes,  while 
others  at  the  same  time  were  drained  of  their  water.  The 
current  of  the  Mississippi  was  turned  back  till  the  accumu- 
lating w'aters  gained  sufficient  force  to  break  through  the 
newly  raised  barrier.  All  this  region  is  now  a wddely  ex- 
tended marsh. — Inhab.  Missourian,  mis  soo^re-an. 

MLSSOUllI,  a township,  Hempstead  co.,  Arkansas.  P.  513. 

MISSOUKI  TERRITORY,  (sometimes  called  NORTH- 
WEST TERRITORY,)  a former  unorganized  territory,  oc- 
cupying the  N.\Y.  portion  of  the  United  States  po.ssessions 
E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  area  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  organization  of  low’a  territory  and  Minne- 
sota; and  finally,  in  1854,  the  remainder  was  divided  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Kanzas  and  Nebraska.  See  North- 
Wkst  Territory. 

AIISSOU'RITON,  a post-village  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Missouri. 

MISSOURI  UNIVERSITY.  See  Columbia,  Missouri. 

MlSTAOvEN  POINT,  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Newfound- 
land. 65  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  John’s. 

MISTASSINNIE.  See  Misti, s.sinny. 

MUSTEK,  mi.sT&k,  a town  of  Moravia,  circle  of  Prerau,  50 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  2610. 

MISTELBACH,  misRel-b^K',  a market-town  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  Laya,  27  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  2468. 
It  has  a college  of  the  Barnabites,  and  a ho.spital. 

MISTER  BIANCO,  mi.s/t^R-be-in'ko_,  a town  of  Sicily,  in- 
tendency and  4 miles  N.W.  of  Catania.  Pop.  3000. 

.MIS/TERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

MISTERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

MISTERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

MIS'TISSIN'NY  or  MISTASSINNIE,  LAKE,  British 
North  America,  is  in  lat.  51'^  N.,  Ion.  72°  to  73°  W.  Length 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  60  miles;  greatest  breadth  30  miles.  It 
contains  several  large  islands.  Rupert  River  flows  from  it 
W.  into  James' Bay. 

MIS'HLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

MISTR  A.  mis/trl,  or  MISITR  A.  mis'e-tra,  a town  of  Greece, 
Morca.  capital  of  the  government  of  Lacedaemon,  on  the  side 
of  a hill  crowned  by  its  citadel,  30  miles  S.  of  Tripolitza.  Pop. 
1500.  Previous  to  the  last  war,  this  was  the  most  populous 
town  in  the  Morea.  About  6 miles  N.E.  are  the  remains  of 
ancient  Sparta,  scattered  for  about  a mile  over  five  low  hills. 

IMISTRETTA,  mis-treUtd,  (anc.  Amastra,  Amestrutiis,  and 
Hyttidratam,)  a town  of  Sicily,  68  miles  W.S.W.  of  Messina. 
It  occupies  a lofty  eminence  on  the  Regitano,  and  in  its 
vicinity  is  a petroleum  spring.  Pop.  800#. 

MIT.A,  meeRd,  a town  of  Central  America,  Guatemala,  in 
the  corregimiento  of  Chiquimula.  Pop.  3300. 

IMITAU,  meeRow,  or  MITTAU,  mitRow,  (L.  Mittavia', 
Lettish  Jdgava,  y^l-gd/vd,)  a town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the 
government  of  Courland,  in  a low,  sandy  district  on  the 
Aa,  crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats,  25  miles. S.W.  of  Riga,  350 
miles  S.W.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Lat.  56°  39'  N.,  Ion.,  23°  44' 
E.  Pop.  28,100;  half  of  whom  are  of  German  descent,  and 
1000  are  Jews.  It  covers  a large  space,  of  which,  however, 
a considerable  portion  is  occujiied  by  gardens;  it  is  indif- 
ferently built,  the  houses  being  chiefly  of  wood,  painted 
green  or  reddish-browm ; many  of  the  streets  narrow  and 
crooked,  but  some  also  wide,  straight,  and  regular.  The 
most  interesting  building  is  the  Castle,  the  residence  of  the 
old  Dukes  of  Courland.  It  had  almost  become  a mere  ruin, 
when,  in  1739.  Jlarshal  Biron,  the  fiivorite  of  the  Empress 
Anne,  commenced  a palace  on  the  same  site,  and  completed 
it  after  his  return  from  exile.  It  stands  on  an  i.sland  sur- 
rounded by  the  canals  of  the  Aa.  Among  the  other  build- 
ings and  institutions,  may  be  mentioned  4 churches,  aGreek, 
a Roman  Catholic,  a Lutheran,  and  a Reformed  church ; 3 
synagogues,  a museum,  a library  of  20.000  volumes,  an 
observatory,  a gymnasium,  wdth  9 professors,  Courland 
Society  of  Literature,  a hospital,  an  orphan  and  a lunatic 
asylum,  a casino,  and  a th(>atre  capable  of  containing  3000 
spectators.  Its  manufactures,  which  are  of  little  moment. 
Include  linen,  hosiery,  soap,  and  leather;  and  its  trade  is 
very  limited. 

MlTCHtAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

MITCIPELDEAN,  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  England, 
30.  and  11  miles  W.  of  Gloucester.  Pop.  in  1851,662,  It 
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has  a curious  and  ancient  church,  in  which  some  paintings 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  were  recently  discovered. 

MITCH'ELDEVER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

MITCIPELL,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Iowa,  bor- 
dering on  Minnesota,  has  an  area  of  420  square  miles.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Cedar  River,  which  flow's  in  a S.S.E. 
direction.  This  county  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850, 
Capital,  Osage.  Pop.  3409. 

MITCHELL,  a township  of  Sheboygm  co.,  Wisconsin, 
20  miles  S.W.  of  Sheboygan.  Pop.  942. 

MITCHELL,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  ot  Perlh, 
12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Stratford,  and  33  miles  from  Goderich 
It  contains  hotels  and  several  mills.  Pop.  150. 

IMITCIPELL’S,  a post-office  of  Walker  co..  'Texas. 

MITCHELL’S,  a village  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa,  65  miles  W 
of  low'a  City. 

MPTCH^ELLSBURG,  a post-office  of  Boyle  co.,  Ken  tuck  v. 

IMITCH/ELL’S  LANDGNG,  a post-office  of  Obion  co..  Ten 
nessee. 

AIITCHELL’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Indiana  co.,  Penn 
sylvania. 

MITCHELL’S  MILLS,  a village  of  Boyle  co.,  Kentucky,  4f 
miles  S.W.  of  Lexington. 

MITCHELL’S  PEAK.  See  Mount  Mitchell. 

MITCHELL’S  S A LT-WORKS,post-office..Tefferson  cc.,0h’o. 

MITCHELL’S  S'i'ATlON,  a post-office  of  Culpepper  'O., 
Virginia. 

AlITCIPELLSTOWN,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Muf  ster, 
co.  and  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cork.  It  has  a large  .sqr  are,  a 
handsome  church,  and  a college  for  decayed  peirms  of 
superior  station. 

MITCIIELLSTOWN,  a pariah  of  Ireland,  Le' aster,  co. 
of  Meath. 

MITCHELLSTOWN  CAVES,  in  Ireland,  Mi’/ister,  co.  of 
Tipperary,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Mitchellstown,  are  a large  and 
fine  series  of  stalactitic  caverns. 

MITCH'ELLSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Robertson  co..  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  turnpike  from  Nashville  to  Louisville,  35 
miles  N.  of  the  former,  and  on  the  N.  line  of  the  state. 

MrrCHELLSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Kentucky 

MITCH'ELMERSH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

MIT/FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland 

MITIA,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Aurora. 

MITIERO,  me-te-iV/ro.  or  Mri'TI.ARO,  mit-te-ARo,  one  of 
Cook’s  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific;  lat.  20°  1'  S.,  Ion.  157® 
34'  W.,  length  from  N.  to  S.  about  4 miles,  breadth  1 mile. 

MITLA,  mitRA,  a tillage  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state 
and  26  miles  E.  ^ t Oajaca,  on  the  table-land  of  Mixtecapan, 
5000  feet  above  ,ne  ocean,  with  extensive  remains  of  ancient 
tombs,  and  o xier  edifices,  and  in  one  place  di.stinguished 
from  all  other  Mexican  ruins  by  columns  supporting  a roof. 

MI/TRE  ISLAND;  Pacific  Ocean,  lat.  of  S.E.  point  11°  55' 
S.,  Ion.  170°  20'  W.,  was  discovered  in  1791,  and  named  after 
one  or  two  remarkable  promontories  resembling  a mitre  and 
steeple. 

MITRI,  meeRree,  a walled  and  well  supplied  town  of  Be- 
loochistan,  province  of  Cutch-Gundava,  N.  of  Bhag. 

AIITROWICZ,  MITROVICZ  or  MITROWITZ.  mit/ro-vits', 
(Hun.  Denictrox'icze,  dA'mA'tro'veeUsA',)  a market-town  of 
the  Austrian  dominions,  Slavonian  military  frontier,  circle 
and  24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peterw’ardein,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Save.  Pop.  5200.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Peterwardein 
regiments,  and  has  a Roman  Catholic  church,  3 Greek 
churches,  a high  school,  and  numerous  Roman  antiquities. 

MITSOO,  a lake  of  Japan.  See  OiTS. 

MIT'TAGONG^  RANGE,  a range  of  hills  in  New  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Camden.  It  is  the  name  al.so  of  a town  in  the 
same  county,  56  miles  S.W.  of  Sydney. 

MITTAU  or  Ml'T'TAW.  a town  of  Russia.  See  IMitau. 

MITTELBACII,  mit/tel-bAK',  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zw’ickau,  bailiwick  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  1219. 

31ITTELBERG.  mit/tel-b&Ro',  a village  of  Austria,  Vorarl- 
berg,  district  of  Bregenzerw'ald.  Pop.  1447. 

MITTEL-KATTBACH,  miUtel-kAtt/bAK,  a village  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  province  of  Fulda,  bailiwick  of  Neuhof.  Pop.  1083. 

MITTEL  MEER,  MITTELLANDISCHE8  MEER.  See 
Mediterranean. 

MITTELWALDE,  mitRel-t^ll'deh,  a town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  on  the  Neisse,  39  miles  S.W.  of  Neisse.  Pop.  1784. 

MITTELWALDE  or  MITTENWALDE,  mitRen-t^Al'deh,  a 
town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  23  miles  E.S.  E.  of  Pot.sdam.  P.  i906 

MITTELZELL,  an  island  of  Baden.  See  Reichenau. 

MITTELZELL,  miPtel-tsAlP,  a market-town  of  Bavaria 
near  Wiirzburg.  on  the  Main.  Pop.  1441. 

MITTENWALD,  mitRen-t>'Alt',  a market-town  of  Bavaria 
on  thelsar,  51  miles  S.S.W.  of  Munich.  l*op.  1720. 

AIITTENWALDE.  a town  of  F’russia.  See  Mittelwaijje. 

MI'TTERBIIRG.  a town  of  Istria.  See  PisiNO. 

MIT'TERSILL,  miPter-silP.  a market-town  of  Uppsr  Aus 
tria.  on  the  Salza.  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Salzburg.  I’op.  600. 

MITTERTEICII,  mitRiT-tiK',  a market-town  of  Bavaria^ 
Upper  Franconia,  E.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  15.53. 

MITTIARO,  an  island  of  the  Pacific.  See  Mitiero. 

MITTIMEE,  mit'te-mce^  an  oasis  of  Centr.al  Afri^'a,  2(1 
miles  N.W.  of  Lake  Tchad,  with  upwards  of  50  wells. 
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MITTINEAGUE,  mit'te-neegr.  a post-office  of  Hampden 
ro.,  Massachusetts. 

MIT'TON,  a parish  of  England,  counties  of  Lancaster  and 
Fork.  West  Hiding. 

MITTON,  LOWER,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

MITTUN-KOTE,  mit/tuii-kot/,  a town  of  the  Punjab,  in 
Its  S.  extremity,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  lat.  28° 
54'  N.,  Ion.  70°  25'  E.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  surrounded  by  date 
groves,  and  well  situated  for  commerce. 

MITTWEIDA,  mitPwi'di,  a town  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Leipsic,  on  the  Zschoppau,  an 
affluent  of  the  Mulde.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics.  Pop.  in  1849,  7012. 

MITTVV’EIDA,  a village  of  Saxony,  district  of  Schwarzen- 
berg,  54  miles  S.S.E.  of  Leipsic.  Pop.  1083. 

MITYLENE,  mit-e-lee/nee,  or  METELIN,  m§t-e-leen',  (anc. 
Le.sfbos;  Gr.  AtaSos,)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
belonging  to  Turkey,  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  mostly  be- 
tween lat.  39°  and  39°  20'  N.,  and  Ion.  25°  50'  and  26°  35'  E. 
Estimated  area  276  square  miles.  Pop.  40,000.  Two  bays 
indent  it  on  the  S.  side,  and  it  has  good  harbors  and  a fertile 
soil.  A range  of  mountains  traversing  it  is  clothed  with 
pine  woods,  and  at  their  base  are  many  olive  grounds  and 
vineyards,  but  the  island  was  greatly  devastated  during  the 
Greek  struggle.  'The  principal  products  are  oil  and  pine 
timber,  with  some  grapes,  figs,  cotton,  and  pitch;  its  wine, 
anciently  famous,  is  now  inferior;  and  the  corn  rai.sed  is 
insufficient  for  the  inhabitants.  Principal  towns.  Castro, 
(or  Mitylene,)  on  the  E.  coast,  Molivo,  and  Culoni.  Theo- 
phrastus, Pittacus,  Alcaeus,  and  Sappho  were  natives  of  this 
island. 

MIUS,  mee-oo.s/,(?)  a river  of  Russia,  ri.ses  in  the  S.E.  of  the 
government  of  Yekaterinoslav,  and  falls  by  a wide  estuary 
into  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

MIXARES,  a river  and  town  of  Spain.  See  Mijares. 

MIXAS,  a town  of  Spain.  See  MiJ.\s. 

MIX'BURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

MIXCO,  mix/ko,  a village  of  Central  America,  state  and  5 
miles  S.W.  of  Guatemala,  on  a hill-side,  with  4000  inhabit- 
ants (?).  and  some  remains  of  an  ancient  city. 

MIX/ERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana. 

MIXSTADT,  mix/stitt,  a town  of  Pru.^sia,  province  and  80 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Posen.  Pop.  1209. 

MIXTECAPAN,  mix-ti-ka-p-in/,  a table-land  of  the  Mexi- 
can Confederation,  occupying  most  part  of  the  department 
of  Oajaca,  between  the  Plains  of  Mexico  and  La  Puebla,  and 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Average  elevation  5000  feet, 
lu  its  S.  part  it  is  traversed  by  several  broad  valleys  extend- 
ing E.  and  W.  On  it  is  the  city  of  Oajaca ; also  the  ruins 
of  Mitla. 

MIXM'OWN,  a post-office  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

JIIX^VILLE,  a village  of  Alleghany  co.,  New  York,  near 
the  Genesee  River,  14  miles  N.  of  Angelica. 

MIYANDAB,  me-y^n-dib^,  a highly  cultivated  plain  in 
North  Persia,  province  of  Azerbaijan,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
Lake  Ooroomeeyah. 

MIYARISI.MA,  me-yd-re-see'mJ,  an  islandof  Japan,  S.S.E. 
of  Nokisima,  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen. 

Ml  Z ANT  LA,  me-sdn'tld,  a ruined  city  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Jalapa,  on  an  isolated  plateau 
near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

.MIZGIN-IIEAD,  (anc.  Noltium  Promontolrium,)  a cape  of 
Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Cork.  Lat.  51°  27'  N.,  Ion.  9°  50'  W. 
On  it  are  the  ruins  of  a castle. 

MlZlIIRITCll  or  JII.IIRITCII,  me-je-ritchf,  a town  of 
Russia,  government  and  79  miles  N.W.  of  Kharkov.  Pop. 
7000.  It  is  enclosed  by  earth  I'amparts,  and  has  3 annual 
fairs,  at  which  large  (juantities  of  woollen  cloths  are  sold. 

MIZIIIRIZCII  or  ^IIJIRITCII,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Kiev,  28  miles  W N.W.  of  Tcherkasi. 

MIZQUE,  mees/ki,  a town  of  South  America,  Bolivia,  de- 
partment of  Cochabamba,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Oropesa. 

MIZR  or  MIZRA13L  See  Egypt. 

MLAVA  or  ML.\IVA,  m’ld/vd,  a river  of  Servia,  joins  the 
Danube  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Semeudria,  after  a N.  course  of 
50  miler. 

MLAVA  or  ML.VWA,  m’li/va  a small  town  of  Poland, 
province  and  46  miles  N.N.E.  of  Plock.  Pop.  1000. 

MNISEK,  m’nee/s^k,  or  M.NISCIIECK.  m’nislP^k,  a mar- 
ket-town of  Bohemia,  about  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Prague. 
Pop.  1000. 

MOA,  ino'd,  an  i.sland  of  Cuba,  on  its  N.  coast,  40  miles 
N.W.  of  Baracoa. 

MO.V,  SIERRA  DE,  se-^R'ai  d.i  mo^d,  a mountain  range  in 
the  island  of  Cuba,  30  miles  W.  of  Baracoa. 

MO/V.,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  lat.  8°  15'  S., 
Ion.  128°  5'  E.  Length  20  miles. 

MOAR,  mo-an',  a river  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  enters 
the  ocean  after  a course  of  100  miles. 

MOATE,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  tVest- 
meath.  on  the  Grand  Canal,  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Athlone.  Pop. 
2095 

.MOIPBERLY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Che.ster. 

MGAMEQUA,  mo-am'e-kwil'.  of  lEinois.  a station  on  the 
illinois  Central  Railroad.  16  miles  S.  of  Decatur. 


MOBILE,  mo-beeP,  a river  of  Alabama.  rS  formed  by  ths 
confluence  of  the  Alabama  and  Toinbigbee,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Clarke  county.  After  a course  of  about  C 
miles,  it,  divides  into  two  channels,  of  which  the  western 
and  largest  retains  the  name  of  Mobile,  and  the  eastern  is 
called  the  Tensaw.  The  Mobile  fiow.s  southward,  forming 
the  boundary  between  Mobile  and  Baldwin  counties,  and 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Capital,  Mobile.  Pop  41,131. 
of  whom  29,755  were  free. 

MOBILE,  a county  funning  the  S.W  extretiity  of  \!a- 
bama,  bordering  on  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexi  o, 
has  an  area  of  1400  square  miles.  The  Mobile  River  and 
Bay  of  the  same  name  form  its  boundary  on  the  E.,  and  it 
is  also  drained  by  the  Escatappa  River.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level,  and  extensively  covered  with  forests  of  pine;  the  soil 
is  sandy,  and  generally  poor.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Capital.  Mobile.  Pop.  27,600, 
of  whom  18,244  were  free,  and  9356  slaves. 

MOBILE,  a city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Mobile  co., 
Alabama,  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  Mobile  River,  imme- 
diately above  its  entrance  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
30  miles  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  330  miles  by  water  8.W. 
of  -Montgomery,  165  miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  Orlean.s,  and 
1033  miles  from  Washington.  Lat.  30°  41'  48"  N..  Ion.  87° 
59'  W.  It  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  town  of  the  state 
both  in  population  and  commerce,  and,  after  New  Grleans, 
is  the  greatest  cotton  market  in  the  United  States.  The 
site  is  a level  .sandy  plain,  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convenient  drainage,  being  about  15  feet  higher 
than  the  bay.  'The  streets  are  wide,  and  mostly  run  N.  and 
S..  and  E.  and  W.  Much  attention  has  recently  been  jiaid 
to  planting  shade  trees,  and  the  city  is  supplied  with  spring- 
water  brought  from  the  distance  of  several  miles.  It  is  not 
compactly  built,  excepting  the  portion  occupied  by  the  com 
mercial  houses.  On  the  S.  and  W.  side  of  the  town  there 
are  dry,  sandy  pine-hills,  which  afford  agreeable  and  hcsalthy 
retreats  duiitig  the  hot  season.  Spring  Hill  College, 
foumled  by  the  Catholics,  is  located  about  six  miles  S.  W 
of  Mobile.  Mobile  contains  an  institution  for  the  blind, 
a city  hospital,  a United  States  marine  hospital,  2 orphan 
asylums,  a theatre,  2 or  3 banks,  and  6 newspaper  offices. 
There  are  churches  of  6 denominations,  and  .several  acade- 
mies. The  health  of  the  town  has  recently  been  improved 
by  draining  and  filling  in  the  low  grounds  on  the  N.  The 
entrance  to  the  bay  is  defended  by  Fort  Morgan,  formerly 
Fort  Brower,  and  a lighthou.se  has  been  erected  in  the  .same 
vicinity.  Mobile  hiis  an  advantageous  position  for  trade, 
being  the  natural  outlet  of  the  greatest  cotton  region  in  the 
South.  Steamboats  ply  regularly,  at  all  seasons,  between 
this  port  and  Montgomery  and  'Tuscaloosa.  Another  line 
keeps  up  a daily  communication  with  New  Orleans  viA 
Lakes  Borgne  and  Pontchartrain.  A railroad  about  450 
miles  long  has  lately  been  constructed  from  Mobile  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  connecting  ^vith  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  Illinois.  This  road  (the  Mobile  and  Ohio)  fonns  part 
of  the  direct  route  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  gi-eat  bakes. 
Another  railroad  is  in  progre.ss,  which  will  connect  this  city 
with  Columbus,  in  Georgia.  'The  receipts  of  cotton  for  the 
year  ending  September  1,  1854,  was  538.864  bales.  'The  e.x- 
ports  for  the  year  amounted  to  515,631  bales,  of  which 
336.963  were  to  foreign  ports,  and  178.668  coastwise.  Great 
Bi  itain  took  231,230  bales,  and  France  76,752  bales.  'There 
were  also  exported  12,606,805  feet  of  sawn  lumber,  186,345 
feet  of  deck  planks,  1376  tons  of  hewn  timber,  and  1088 
masts  and  spars.  The  total  value  of  foreign  exports  was 
$13,911,612.  and  of  foreign  imports.  $795,653.  'The  .shipping 
of  the  port,  June  30, 1854.  amounted  to  11,605  tons  registered, 
and  21,994  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  'The  nui7iber  of 
foreign  arrivals  for  the  j'ear  was  133 — tons,  86,321 ; clear- 
ances 195 — tons,  118,498.  During  the  year  9 vessels  (tonnage, 
2000)  were  built.  A new  custom-house  is  now  being  built 
here,  at  a cost  of  about  ,$300,000.  Mobile  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  Spain  in  1813.  It  was  incorporated  a town 
in  1814,  and  a city  charter  was  granted  in  1819.  Pop.  in 
1830,  3194;  in  1840,  12,672;  and  in  I860,  29,258, 

MOBILE  BAY,  situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Alabama, 
extends  .southward  from  the  mouth  of  Mobile  River,  and 
communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  two  channels, 
separated  by  Dauphin  Island.  'The  eastern,  or  main  chaji- 
nel,  has  about  18  feet  of  water.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  35 
miles.  'The  width  increases  gradually  in  passing  southwmi’d, 
until  it  amounts  to  about  1.5  miles. 

MOBILE  POIN'T,  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Mobile 
Bay,  Alabama.  A revolving  light,  55  feet  high,  is  on  its 
western  extremity.  Lat.  30°  15'  40"  N.,  Ion.  87°  58'  W . 

MtlBMjEY’S  POND,  a post-office  of  Scrivcti  co..  Georgia. 

MOCARANGA  or  MOCARANGUA.  See  Monomot.yp.v. 

MOC'CAS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

MOC/CASIN  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  rises  near  the 
E.  border  of  M'ake  co.,  and  flowing  S.E.  unites  with  Con- 
tentny  Creek. 

MOCCIIIE.  mok'ky.i.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
province  of  Susa,  on  the  Dora-Ripaira.  Po]).  2301. 

.MOCE.rON  or  MOCE.XON,  mo-tliA-non/,  a village  of  Spain, 
New  Castile,  7 miles  from  'Toledo,  Pop.  1620. 
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MOCHA,  mo^chJ.  an  island  of  Chili,  off  the  coast  of  Arau- 
cania,  lat.  of  S.  summit,  38°  24'  S.,  Ion.  74°  W.  Length  8 
miles.  At  its  N.  end  is  a peak  1230  feet  in  height.  It  is 
oecasionally  resorted  to  by  whalers,  but  the  landing  is  bad, 
and  su).iplies  of  wood  and  water  are  scarce. 

alOCIlA  or  MOKIIA,  mo/ka.  (Arab.  pron.  nio/Kd',)  a forti- 
fied seaport  town  of  Arabia.  Yemen,  on  the  Ked  Sea,  65 
miles  N.N.W.  of  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Lat.  13°  2u' 
N.,  Ion.  43°  12'  2"  L.  Pop.  7000.  It  stands  on  the  margin 
of  a sandy  plain,  between  two  points  of  land,  which  enclose 
a small  bay  adapted  for  vessels  of  10  or  12  feet  burthen.  It 
exports  annually  about  10,000  tons  of  the  finest  coffee  to 
.Tiddah,  Suez,  and  Bombay,  with  dates,  gums,  senna,  horns, 
hides,  balm,  ivory,  gold-dust;  and  imports  rice,  piece-goods, 
iron,  hardwares,  slaves,  and  ghee  from  Abyssinia,  whence 
many  of  its  exported  goods  are  brought  to  Mocha  in  the 
way  of  transit. 

BIOCIIA,  is  a country  in  the  S.VV.  part  of  Abyssinia. 

MOCIIRUM,  moKh  um,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Wigton. 

MOGIITREF,  moK/tr&f.  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Montgomery. 

BIOCKERN,  (Mdckern.)  mdk/ern,  a town  of  Prussian  Sax- 
ony. 13  miles  E.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Ehle.  Pop.  1550. 

MOCKMUIIL  (Mockmlihl,)  mok/miil,  a town  of  WUrtem- 
berg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Seckau  with  the  .laxt,  10 
miles  E.  of  Neckarsulm.  Pop.  1524. 

MOCKSn'ILLE,  a neat  post-village,  capital  of  Davie  co., 
North  Carolina,  140  miles  W.  of  Raleigh,  and  10  miles  from 
the  Yadkin  River.  Pop.  710. 

MOCKVILLE,  a post-office  of  Cass  co.,  Missouri. 

l\IOCKW.A.NPOOR,  Nepaul.  See  Muckwaxpoor. 

MOCLIN,  mok-leenf,  a town  of  Sitain,  Andalusia.  20  miles 
N.W.  of  Granada,  on  a river  of  same  name.  It  was  once  a 
Moorish  fortre.ss,  called,  from  its  strength,  the  Shield  of 
Granada.  Pop.  2760. 

MOCLTNEJO  or  MOCLINEXO,  mok-le-n.VHo,  a village  of 
Spain,  Andalusia,  10  mili!S  from  Malaga.  Pop.  1068. 

MO^COMO'CO,  a maritime  town  of  Sumatra,  on  its  W. 
coast.  Lat.  20°  31'  S.,  Ion.  101°  10'  E. 

MOCONESI,  mo-ko-n<i/see,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Genoa,  2 miles  from  Cicagna.  Pop.  2329. 

MOCS.A,  mo^choh',  a town  of  llungitry,  co.  and  7 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Komorn.  Pop.  2137. 

MODAIN,  mo'd^n^  written  also  BIADAIN  and  BIEDAJIN, 
a village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  and  20  miles  S.E.  of  Bag- 
dad, on  the  Tigris,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ctefsiphon, 
witli  the  traces  of  a palace  and  other  antiquities. 

MOD  ANE,  nio-tld/uA,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  Savoy, 
on  the  Arc,  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  San  Giovanni  di  Moriana, 
3500  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  1200. 

MODGIURY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon,  on  the  Erme,  IH  niiles  E.S.E.  of  Plymouth.  P.  1858. 

MODENA,  modt^n-d.*  (Er.  Modene,  mo'dain/;  anc.  MuJ- 
Una,)  a fortified  city  of  Northern  Italy,  cai>ital  of  a province 
VII  the  AEmilian  Way,  whicli  foimis  its  fine  Strada  Maestra, 
dividing  it  into  the  old  and  new  city.  24  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Bologna.  Pop.  32,248.  It  is  regularly  laid  out.  and  has  a 
citadel,  with  streets  bordered  by  arcades;  and  its  ramparts 
form  pleasant  public  walks.  Principal  edifices,  the  Ducal 
Palace,  a .splendid  builling.  with  a picture  gallery,  fine  gar- 
dens, an  extensive  library,  the  BihlioUca  Bstcnse.  of  which 
Muratori  and  Tiraboschi  were  successively  librarians,  con- 
taining 100.000  volumes  and  3000  manuscripts;  a cathedral, 
with  curious  sculptures  and  a .square  marble  tower,  in  which 
is  preserved  the  famous  wooden  bucket.  {Se.cdiiarajnta,)  the 
cause  of  feuds  between  the  Blodcnese  and  Bolognese,  in  1325 ; 
a theatre,  and  public  baths.  Its  Univer.sity.  suppre.ssed  in 
1821.  was  succeeded  by  a school  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  mathematics.  It  has  an  observatory,  rich  cabinets 
of  natural  history,  and  a botanic  garden.  It  is  connected 
by  a navigable  canal  with  the  Panaro.  and  has  manufactures 
of  hempen  and  woollen  cloths  hats,  glass,  and  leather:  its  silk 
manufactuiai,  once  important,  has  declined.  Mutina  existed 
under  the  Etruscans  and  rose  to  sucli  splendor  under  the  Ro- 
m;ins.  as  called  forth  a eulogy  from  Cicero.  It  was  repeatedly 
sa<  ked  by  the  northern  invaders,  whose  ravages  have  left 
few  vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  fell  to  the  house 
of  Este  in  1288.  The  antiejuarian  Sigonius  was  born 
here  in  1520.  the  anatomist  Fallopius  in  1523,  and  the  poet 
Tassoni  in  156.5.  Under  the  French  it  was  the  capital  of  the 

department  of  Panaro. Adj.  and  inhab.  Modenese,  mod'- 

gh-neezt;  (It.  pron.  mo-dA-n.V.sa.) 

MODENA,  Duchy  of,  (It.  Ducatn  di  Milena,  doo-kMo 
dee  inodtA-nd;  Fr.  Duche  (U  Moddw..  dii'sh.V  deh  mo'dain^,)  a 
former  state  of  Italy,  bounded  E.  by  the  Papal  States,  S.  by 
the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  and  Lucca,  S.W.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  W.  by  Parma,  and  N.  ])y  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
Kingdom.  Area,  (including  recent  actiuisition.s.)  2073  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1850,  586,458.  The  surface  is  partly  moun- 
tainous. being  traversed  by  a portion  of  the  Apennines; 


* “ If  ever  you  should  come  to  .Mode.na, 

•Stoji  at  a palace  near  the  Reggio  gate.” 

Rogers’  Ilali/  Part  First,  XVIII. 
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highest  point,  Monte  Cimone,  6976  feet.  The  minerals  com- 
prise iron  and  marble;  the  soil  is  very  fertile  in  the  plains; 
the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy.  The  chief  products  are 
maize,  wheat,  rich  wine,  silk,  and  honey.  It  has  many  mine- 
ral springs.  The  so  called  Arlesian  wells  were  used  by  the 
Modenese  long  before  they  were  known  in  Artois.  The  duchy 
has  recently  acquired  additional  territory,  and  now  consis.s 
of  the  provinces  of  Modena  and  Friguano  Reggio  and  Gua.s- 
talla,  Garfagnana,  Lunigiana,  Blassa,  and  Carrara.  Stand- 
ing army,  3500  men.  Public  revenue,  $1,682,000.  Modena 
after  passing  through  the  hands  of  a great  number  of  mas- 
ters, was  finally  erected  into  a duchy  in  1453,  and  settled  on 
a branch  of  the  family  of  Este,  which  has  given  Europe 
so  many  of  its  sovereigns.  It  lost  its  independence  by  the 
French  Revolution,  and  wa,s  merged  successively  into  the 
Cisalpine  Republic  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  duke 
resumed  his  possessions  in  1814.  It  is  now  a province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  to  which  it  was  annexed  in  1860. 

MUDE'NA,  a post-village  of  Ulster  co..  New  York,  about 
80  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

MODENA,  a post-office  of  Stark  co.,  Illinois. 

MODENA,  a post-office  of  Mercer  county,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Missouri. 

MODiilNE.  See  Modena. 

MODER,  mo'daiR',  a river  of  France,  department  of  Eas- 
Rhin,  rises  on  the  E.  side  of  the  N’o.sges  Mountains,  flows 
S.S.E.,  and  after  a course  of  30  miles,  joins  the  Rhine,  17 
miles  below  Strasbourg. 

MODERN,  mo/deru,  MODOR,  mo'dor,  MADRA,  nmh/drdh', 
or  MODRA,  mo'drA,  a walled  town  of  IVest  Hungary,  co. 
and  16  miles  N.E.  of  Presburg.  Pop.  5010.  It  has  a Pro- 
testant College,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Imtheran  superintend- 
ency for  Hungary  on  this  side  of  the  Danube. 

BIOD/EST  TOWN,  a post-village  of  Accomack  co.,  Virginia, 
3 miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  10  niiles  E.  of  Accomack 
Court  House.  It  contains  ’2  churches  and  a few  shops. 

MODICA,  mod'e-ki,  (anc.  Motuca,  Mntyca  or  Mutyca,)  a 
town  of  Sicily,  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Syracuse,  in  the  Val  di 
Noto.  Pop.  27,449.  It  is  ill  built,  but  has  a large  square, 
and  some  handsome  mansions,  a castle,  and  several  churches 
and  convents.  It  exports  grain,  oil,  svine.  and  cheese, 
mostly  to  Malta.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  valley  of  Ip'sim  or 
Is'pica.  remarkable  for  its  dwellings  excavated  in  the  rock. 

5IODICIA  or  MODtET  A.  See  Monza. 

MODIGLIANA.  mo-deel-y3'nJ,  (anc.  Cas'trum  Mnftilum?) 
a walled  town  of  Tuscany,  province,  and  40  miles  N.E.  of 
Florence,  on  the  Marzeno,  N.  of  the  Apennines.  Pop.  2335. 
It  has  a castle,  and  several  churches  and  convents. 

MODINALLA.  mo-de-n3l'ld.  a village  of  West  Africa,  on 
the  Senegal,  in  lat.  15°  55'  N..  Ion.  13°  5'  W.,  inhabited  by 
Maraboots,  of  the  Bloorish  nation  of  the  Dowiches,  who  re- 
ceive valuable  offerings  from  the  faithful. 

BIODLIN,  mod'lin,  a fortress  of  Poland,  province  of  Plock, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Bug  and  Vistula.  16  miles  N.W.  of 
Warsaw,  erected  in  1807.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  the  Russian  dominions. 

BIODLING.  mod'ling.  or  BIEDLING,  madding,  a market- 
town  of  Lower  Austria,  8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Vienna,  on  the  rail- 
way to  Gratz.  Pop.  3500. 

MODON,  motdon.  (anc.  Methdne,)  a fortified  maritime  town 
of  Greece,  Morea.  government  of  Pylos,  6 miles  S.  of  Nava- 
rino.  It  has  a small  port,  with  an  open  roadstead  between 
it  and  the  island  of  Sapienza.  and  a few  remains  of  antiquity. 
Its  light-house  is  in  lat.  36°  48'  5"  N.,  Ion.  21°  4‘2'  5"  E. 

MODOR,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  BIodern. 

BIODOS,  mo'dosh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Torontal, 
27  miles  S.W.  of  Temesvar,  on  the  Theiss.  Pop.  1039. 

BIODR  A,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  .Modern. 

BIODREE'NY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

MODUGNO,  mo-doon/yo,  a town  of  Naples,  province  and 
6 miles  S.W.  of  Bari.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  manufactories  of 
woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  tanneries. 

MODURLI,  mo-doorffee,  a village  of  Asia  Minor,  Anatolia, 
24  miles  S.IV.  of  Boli. 

BIODUM,  mo/dooin,  a pari.sh  and  village  of  Norway,  stift 
of  Aggershuus,  on  the  Dramnien,  25  miles  W.  of  Chnstiania. 
Pop.  4500.  Near  it  are  important  cobalt-mines,  and  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  smalts. 

MJEHRlNG,  a tow  n of  Germany.  See  Morin. 

BIOELETIYGE,  a town  of  Ceylon.  See  .Malativo. 

BIOELMYNE,  a town  of  British  India.  See  BIaulmain. 

MO'EL-Y-BIOUNT,  a parish  of  South  AVales,  co.  of  Car- 
digan. 

MGEN,  (Moen,)  miVen,  (L.  Mnfaa  VirginUa  DanUca.)  an  is- 
land of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic,  w iih  a lighthouse  on  the  S.E. 
point,  lat.  54°  57'  N.,  Ion.  1’2°36'  36"  a.,  .-^eiiarated  N.BV.  from 
Seeland  by  the  Ulf  Sound,  and  S.  from  Kalster  Ijy  the  Groen 
Sound,  each,  where  narrowest,  about  1 mile  across.  Area  8" 
square  niiles.  I’op.  in  1850,  13.600.  Its  E.  coast  i.s  a preci- 
pitous limestone  barrier,  500  feet  above  the  .«ea,  and  termed 
the  Blcensklint.  Chief  town,  Stege,  with  a harbor  on  the 
N.W.  coast. 

MOEN,  (.Moen,)  mo^en,  an  island  of  Russift,  between  the 
island  of  (Jesel  and  the  main  land,  about  40  miles  in  length 
and  breadth. 
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MOEN,  moon,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Wegt  Flan* 
Jers,  atout  6 miles  S.E.  of  Ckjurtrai.  Pop.  2400. 

MOERBEKE,  mooR/bi-keh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Ea.st  Flanders,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1251. 

MOERBEKE,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flan- 
ders, on  the  Moervaert  Canal,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop. 
3582. 

MOERDYK.  mooR'dik',  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant,  on  Hollandsdiep,  110  miles  N.W.  of 
Breda.  Pop.  1054. 

MOERGESTEL,  mooR-H&s/tel,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Breda.  Pop.  11&4. 

MOERE,  moo^reh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  on  the  Moerdykvaert,  13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bruges. 
Pop.  1160. 

MffiRlS.  (mee'ris,)  LAKE,  or  BIRKET-EL-KEROON,  more 
properly  BIRKET-EL-KOORN,  beeF/-ket-cl-koorn/,  (i.  e.  the 
lake  of  the  horn,”  so  named  from  its  peculiar  shape;)  a lake 
of  Central  Egypt,  province  of  Fayoom,  and  occupying  the 
N.  part  of  its  valley,  in  lat.  29°  30'  N.,  and  from  Ion.  32°  30' 
to  near  33°  E.  Length  30  miles;  greatest  breadth  6 miles. 
Shores  bold  on  three  sides,  but  on  the  S.  low  and  sandy.  It 
communicates  by  two  large  channels  with  the  Nile,  and  with 
the  Canal  of  .Joseph,  (Bahr  Yoosef ) 

MOERZEKE,  mooR'zA-keh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  West  Flanders,  19  miles  E.  of  Ghent,  on  the  Scheldt.  Pop. 
3237. 

MCESTA  INFERIOR.  See  Bulgaria. 

MOF^FAT,  a market-town,  watering-place,  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries,  on  the  Annan,  19  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Dumfries.  Pop.  in  1851,  2304.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
broad  rich  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  has  a 
church,  branch  bank,  numerous  villas,  and  elegant  baths, 
including  a reading  and  assembly  room.  'Phe  principal 
mineral  spring  is  saline  and  sulphurous,  resembling  that  of 
Harrogate. 

MOFFAT  HILLS,  a mountain  chain  of  Scotland,  between 
the  counties  of  Dumfries  on  the  S.  and  Lanark  and  Peebles 
on  the  N.;  elevation  of  Ilartfell.  the  principal  summit,  2635 
feet.  The  Annan,  Tweed,  and  Clyde  Rivers  have  here  their 
sources. 

MOFFATT’S  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Augusta  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

MOF^ATTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Anderson  district. 
South  Carolina,  117  miles  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

MOFFET'S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co..  New 

York. 

MOF'FITT’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

MOGADORE,  MOGADOR  or  MOGODOR.  mog'o-dor',  called 
SWEERAII,  (SUIRA  or  SUIRAH,)  swee'ra,  i.  e.’the  “ Beau- 
tiful,” by  the  Moors,  a fortified  city  and  the  principal  sea- 
port of  Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic.  125  miles  W.S.W.  of  Mo- 
rocco. Pop.  estimated  at  17,000,  comprising  4000  Jews.  It 
stands  on  a rocky  promontory,  surrounded  by  a barren  and  i 
sandy  region,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  each  enclo.sed  by 
walls,  and  the  citadel,  containing  the  residences  of  the  go- 
vernor and  foreign  consuls,  the  custom-house,  treasury,  &c., 
while  the  other  quarter  is  inhabited  by  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion. It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  its  white  edifices  render  i 
it  handsome  as  seen  from  the  sea,  where  it  is  defended  by 
several  strong  batteries.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  French  i 
August  15,  1844.  Its  port,  S.  of  the  citadel,  is  .sheltered  by 
an  i.sland  off  the  shore,  but  is  adapted  for  only  small  ve.ssels. 
The  exports  comprise  wool,  gum,  wax.  hides,  skins,  almonds, 
feathers,  gold-dust,  wrought  iron,  hardwares,  and  cotton  ] 
goods.  In  1847  they  amounted  to  .“§554.400;  the  imports  to  < 
}:373.890.  Mogadore  was  founded,  in  1760,  by  the  Emperor  I 
Seeily  Mahomet,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Portuguese  fort. 

MOGADORE,  mog'a-ddr^,  a post-village  of  Ohio,  on  the  line  i 
between  Summit  and  Portage  counties,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Ra-  ' 
venna.  It  has  manufactures  of  stoneware.  1 

MOG  ADOURO,  mo-gd-do'ro  or  mo-gd-doo^ro,  a walled  town 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  22  miles  N.E.  of  ( 
Moncorvo.  Pop.  562.  ] 

M(  GAUNG,  mo-gawng^  a town  of  Burmah.  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Mogaung  or  Numkong  and  Namyang  Rivers,  70  ( 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Bhamo.  t 

MOGELSBERG.  mo'gheLs-b&RG^  a town  of  Switzerland,  f 
canton  and  12  miles  W.S.W'.  of  St.  Gall,  with  several  cotton  j 
ffictories.  and  a consid<Tahle  transit  trade.  Pop.  2965. 

MOGENTE  or  MGXENTE,  mo-H^n'td,  a town  of  Spain,  1 
province  and  43  miles  S.W'.  of  Valencia,  on  an  affluent  of  1 
^heJui.  I’o)).  3594.  f 

MOGQIO-DI-SOTTO,  modOo-dee-sottto,  a market-town  of  t 
Austrian  Italy,  24  miles  N.  of  Udine,  on  the  Fella.  P.  2791.  I 
MCKlIfiLEV  or  MOGIIILEW'.  See  Moheelev.  { 

MOGIIY  ANI.  a town  of  I'unjab.  See  Meengana.  c 

MOGl-DAS-CRUZES.  moMiee-dds-kroo'zf.s,  a town  of  Bra-  t 
zil,  province  and  35  miles  E.N.K.  of  Sao-Paulo.  It  has  a hand-  s 
some  parish  church  and  3 other  churches,  a Carmelite  con-  1 
vent,  a Latin  and  a primary  school,  manufactures  of  woollen 
■>loth,  and  a trade  in  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  and  coffee,  which  t 
ire  carried  by  mules  to  Santos  or  Sao  Sebastian,  and  then  1 
shinped  for  Rio  Janeiro.  Pop.  of  district,  90U0.  e 


MOGT-GUA^U.  mofzhee-gwd-soof,  a village  of  Brazil,  pi-o 
vince  and  170  miles  N.  of  Sao-Paulo,  on  a river  of  the  same 
name. 

MOGILNO,  mo-ghiPno,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
W'est  Prussia,  government  and  33  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bromberg 
Pop.  1505. 

MOGl-MIRIM,  mo/zhee-me-reeNof,  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince and  115  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sao-Paulo,  on  a river  of  the 
same  name;  with  a trade  in  hor.«es  and  cattle,  cotton,  sugar, 
and  rum.  Pop.  of  district,  6000. 

MOGLINGEN,  (Moglingen.)  mbgffing-en,  a village  of  W'iir- 
temberg,  circle  of  Neckar,  near  Ludwigsburg.  Pop.  1162. 

MOGUL.  See  Mogul. 

MOGORO,  mo-go'ro,  a village  in  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
about  34  miles  N.W.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  2160. 

MOGUER,  mo-gaiRf,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  5 miles 
E.  of  Huelva,  with  a port  on  the  'Tinto.  Pop.  6692.  Its  old 
Franciscan  Convent  is  preserved  as  a national  monument. 
Columbus,  it  is  said,  craving  charity  here,  in  1484,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  prior,  by  whose  influence  he  was  enabled  to 
prosecute  his  discoveries.  He  sailed  from  the  port  of  Palos, 
near  this  place,  on  August  3,  1492. 

MOGUL.  mo-guP,  (a  corruption  of  Mongol  or  Mongolian,) 
the  name  commonly  applied  to  the  empire  founded  in  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  by  Baber,  a 
descendant  of  Timor  or  Tamerlane.  That  conqueror,  after 
defeating  the  Sultan,  Ibraheem  Lodee,  the  Afghan  sovereign 
of  Ilindostan.  extended  his  conquests  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  in  1526-7-8.  Although  a prince  of  the  Toork  (or 
Turki)  nation  and  not  a Mongol  himself,  yet  having  many 
Mongols  in  his  army,  the  power  which  Baber  established 
became  generally  known  in  Europe,  as  the  Mogul  Empire; 
and  the  reigning  sovereign  was  popularly  styled  “the 
Great  Mogul.”  'The  seat  of  government  was  established  at 
Delhi.  Among  the  most  distinguished  and  powerful  rulers 
of  this  dynasty  was  Aurungzebe.  who  began  to  reign  in 
1658  and  died  in  1707,  having  subjected  to  his  sway  almost 
the  entire  peninsula  of  Ilindostan.  including  the  Deccan, 
which  had  not  before  been  conquered  by  the  Mogul  em- 
perors. From  his  death  may  be  dated  the  decline  of  the 
empire;  the  last  sovereign,  Shah  Allum,  died  in  1806,  a 
pensioner  of  England. 

MOGYOROD,  mod'yo'rod^,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  and 
about  10  miles  from  Pesth.  Pop.  1001. 

MOIL  mo,  or  MOICIIEN,  moiK/en,  a village  of  Austria, 
Transylvania,  near  Ilermannstadt.  Pop.  1185. 

MOIIA,  mo'i/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  19  miles 
S.W'.  of  Liege,  on  the  Mehaigne.  Pop.  1099. 

MOH  ACS,  mo'hitch/,  or  MOHACZ,*mo'hdts',  a town  of 
South  Hungary,  circle  of  Baranya,  on  the  W'.  arm  of  the 
Danube,  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  FUnfkirchen.  Pop.  10,050.  It  has 
a castle,  the  summer  re.«idence  of  the  Bishop  of  Fiinf  kirchen  ; 
Reformed  and  Roman  Catholic  churrches,  and  a college.  It 
is  a station  for  steamers  plying  on  the  Danube.  The  two 
great  battles  fought  near  it  may  be  considered  as  marking 
the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  Turkisli  power  in 
Hungary.  On  Augu.st  29, 1526,  the  Ottomans,  under  Solyinan 
the  Magnificent,  completely  defeated  the  Hungarians,  wlio 
lost  22,000  men,  numerous  nobles,  and  their  king.  Louis  I!., 
on  the  field;  but  the  Turks  received  a total  defeat  from  the 
Imperialists  under  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  at  the  second  battle 
of  Mohacz,  in  1687. 

MOIIA LITSH,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Muhalitch. 

MOIIAMMEDABAD,  mo-hainhnM-d-bM',  a village  of  Asia, 
East  Persia,  province  of  Khoras.san,  on  the  route  fi-om 
Me.shed  to  Lake  Zurrab.l2  miles  S.  of  Toorboot,with  ve.etiges 
of  formerly  stroug  fortifications,  and  a citadel  and  lofty 
tower. 

MOIIAMMEDABAD,  a village  of  Persia,  provincis  of  Flho- 
rassan,  on  the  route  from  Meshed  to  Lake  Zurrah,  40  miles 
S.  of  Kakh,  with  a population  of  250  families,  mostly  cattle- 
breeders. 

MOIIAMMEDABAD,  a fortified  village  of  Persia,  province 
of  Khorassan,  on  the  route  from  Meshed  to  Lake  Zurrah,  a 
little  S.  of  Tabas. 

MOHAMMKRAH,  mo-hdnJmeh-rd,  a town  on  the  frontier 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia,  having  alternately  belonged 
to  either,  on  the  canal  between  the  Shat-el-Arab  (Euphrates) 
and  Lower  Karoon,  about  30  miles  S.E.  of  Bassorah,  which 
place  it  is  said  to  be  fast  eclijising  in  commercial  importance. 

MOGIAWK,  a river  of  New  York,  rises  near  the  border, 
between  Lewis  and  Oneida  counties,  about  20  miles  N.  of 
Rome.  It  passes  through  Herkimer,  Montgomery,  and 
Schenectady  counties,  and  enters  the  Hudson  River  3 miles 
above  Troy.  Its  general  direction  is  E.  by  S.,  and  its  whole 
length  about  160  miles.  The  Erie  Canal  follows  the  course 
of  this  river  from  Rome  to  its  moiuh.  The  river  has  a 
direct  fall  of  70  feet  at  Cahoes.  about  2 miles  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Hudson,  and  affords  abundant  water-power 
at  several  places.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Rome, 
Utica.  Little  Falls,  and  Schenectady. 

MOHAW'K,  a post-village  of  Herkimer  co..  New  York  on 
the  Mohawk  River,  and  on  the  Erie  Canal,  about  80  miles 
W’.N.W.  of  Albany.  It  contains  a bank,  a newspaper  offi.xi, 
and  over  100  dwellings. 
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MOHAWK,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  New  York, 
Tontains  Fonda,  the  county  seat.  Pop.  3136. 

IMOIIAWK  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio. 

MOIIEELEV  or  MOGIIILEV,  mo-Heen§v',  a walled  town  of 
Russia,  capital  of  a government  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Dnie- 
per 85  miles  S.W.  of  Smolensk.  Pop.  16.000,  many  of  whom  are 
) ew  s.  It  is  the  seat  of  Greek  and  Roman- Catholic  archbishop- 
i-ics.  and  has  a fine  Greek  Cathedral,  built  in  1780,  and  nume- 
rous other  Greek  churches,  1 Lutheran  and  5 Roman  Catholic 
chT)rihes,  numerous  synagogues,  several  Greek  and  Roman 
C'atto,;c  convents,  2 Episcopal  seminaries,  a town  school, 
various  charitable  institutions ; an  extensive  export  trade 
to  Riga,  Kdnigsberg,  Dantzic,  and  Odessa,  in  leather,  hides, 
wax,  honey,  corn,  and  other  agricultural  products;  and  a 
considerable  import  trade  in  thrown  silk.  Besides  being  the 
residence  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  government,  it  has 
also  well  frequented  fairs.  Many  of  the  Russian  nobility 
reside  here,  and  a great  part  of  the  groun.d  in  the  vicinity 
is  occupied  by  gardens. 

MOIIEELEV  or  MOGIIILEV,  a town  of  Russian  Poland, 
government  of  Podolia,  capital  of  a district,  on  the  Dniester, 
53  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kamieniec.  Pop.  7300,  comprising  many 
Jews.  It  has  an  active  trade  with  Waliachia  and  the  atlja- 
cent  provinces.  Being  enclo.sed  by  hills,  the  climate  is  so 
much  milder  than  in  the  rest  of  Podolia  that  fine  fruits  and 
silk  are  extensively  cultivated. 

MOIIEELEV,  MOGIIILEV,  or  MOHILEV,  mo-Heen§v\  a 
government  of  Russia,  mostly  between  lat.  52°  and  55°  15/ 
N.,  and  Ion.  28°  35'  and  32°  35'  E.,  enclosed  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Vitebsk,  Smolensk,  Tchernigov,  and  Minsk.  Area 
18, !'34  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,837,537.  Surface  mostly 
a wide  plain.  Principal  rivers,  the  Dnieper,  with  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Sozh  (Soj)  and  Droots.  (Drouetz.)  Soil  generally 
fertile,  and  corn  is  exported.  Large  quantities  of  timber 
and  masts  are  floated  down  the  rivers  to  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

MOIIE/GAN,  a station  of  New  London  co.,  Connecticut,  on 
the  New  London  Willimantic  and  Palmer  Railroad,  4 miles 
S.  of  Norwich. 

MOIIEGAN  (mo-hee/gan)  MOUNTAINS,  of  New  York, 
the  name  formerly  applied  to  the  Adirond.vck.  Mountains, 
(which  see.) 

MOIIIC/CAN,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Ashland 
co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1672. 

MOIIICCAN  RIVER,  Ohio.  See  Walhonmnu. 

MOIIIC/CANVTLLE,  a post-village  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio, 
about  80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbus.  The  post-office  is 
called  Mohiccan. 

MOHILEV,  a government  and  town  of  Russia.  See 
Moheelev. 

MO/IIILL,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  Con- 
naught and  Leinster,  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Longford,  9 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Carrick-on  Shannon.  Pop.  of  town,  (co.  of 
Leitrim,)  in  1851,  1217. 

MOHILLA  ISLAND.  See  Comoro  Islanps. 

MOIIIM,  mo'him/,  or  MAHIM,  a large  but  ruinous  town 
of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  62  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Delhi. 

MOHL,  one  of  the  Maidive  Islands.  See  Male. 

MOULIN,  (Mdhlin,)  mb/lin,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Argau,  11  miles  E.  of  Basel.  Pop.  1973. 

MOIION,  mo'dNo/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  29  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vannes. 

MOHRA,  mo/rd.  a village  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  on  the 
Mohrbach.  It  is  the  place  from  which  Luther’s  family 
originally  came,  and  where  his  parents  lived  before  their 
removal  to  Eisleben.  It  possesses  a statue  of  the  Reformer. 

MOIIRIN,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Morin. 

MOIIRING.  (Mbhring,)  a town  of  Bavaria.  See  Mehring. 

MOHRINGEN,  (Mbhringen,)  miVring-en,  a town  of  Baden, 
circle  of  Lake,  on  the  Danube,  29  miles  N.W.  of  Constance. 
Pop.  1200. 

MOHRINGEN,  (Mbhringen,)  a village  of  Wlirtemhurg, 
circle  of  Neckar,  7 miles  N.  of  Engen.  Pop.  2146. 

MOHRS/Vl  LLE,  a posGvillage  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  10  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Reading. 

MOIIRUNGEN.  mcVroCng-en,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  62 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Kbnigsberg*.  Pop.  2800.  The  French  de- 
feated the  Russians  here  in  1807. 

MOHUNGUR.  mo-hung-gur/,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  Gwalior 
dominion,  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Jhansi. 

MOIIUNPOOR,  mo-hun-poor/,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  Gwa- 
lior dominions,  44  miles  N.  of  Seronge. 

MOID/AR'r,  a wild  and  rugged  district  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
the  CO.  of  Inverness.  Scotland,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic, 
of  the  same  name,  about  10  miles  S.E.  of  the  island  of  Eig. 

^lOlDART.  a loch  or  arm  of  the  sea,  in  Scotland,  about  4 
miles  long,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Inverness-shire. 

5IOIE  or  MOJE,  mo/yd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Savoy.  5 miles  from  Rumilly.  Pop.  13.33. 

MOILAII,  moi/ldii'.  or  MOIVILAII,  mo/we-lin',  a seaport 
town  of  Arabia  Petraea.  on  the  Red  Sea.  near  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah.  It  has  a castle,  some  brick  houses,  and  about  150 
huts. 


MOILEH  is  a valley  of  Egypt,  on  the  route  from  Fayom 
to  the  Little  Oasis. 

MOIMENTA-DA  BEIRA,  mo-e-m^n/td  dd  bd/e-rd,  a town 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira-Alta,  21  miles  S.E.  of  Lamego. 
Pop.  1250. 

MOINES,  ILE  AUX,  eel  6 mwdn,  asmall  island  of  France, 
in  the  Gulf  of  jVIorbihan,  off  the  coast  of  the  department  of 
COtes-du-Nord,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Lannion.  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  g.roup  called  Sept  lies  or  Seven  Isles,  and  the 
only  one  whicli  is  inhabited. 

MOIN/GONAN  RIVER,  Iowa,  a name  sometimes  given  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Des  Moines  River. 

MOl/RA,  a small  marketrtown  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of 
Down,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  823.  It  gives  the  title 
of  Earl  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

MOl/RA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Northern  Railroad,  47  miles  E.  of  Ogdensburg. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  1798. 

MOIRANS,  mwd'rSNo/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Lsere,  on  the  Morge,  16  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Marcellin.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2765. 

MOIRANS,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Jura,  8 miles 
N.W.  of  St.  Claude. 

MOISDON,  mwds'ddNo/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Loire-Inf6rieure,  7 miles  S.  of  Chateaubriaut.  Pop. 
in  1852,  2529. 

MOISLAINS,  mwd'ldNo/,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Somme,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Peronne.  Pop.  1801. 

MOISSAC,  mwds'sdk/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  and  on  the 
railway  from  Bordeaux  to  Cette,  14  miles  W.N.M'.  of  Mon- 
tauban.  Pop.  in  1852,  10,655.  It  has  a communal  college, 
and  a large  parish  church,  ouce  part  of  a celebrated  abbey. 

MOJACAR  or  MOXACAR,  mo-Hd-kaR/,  {sxxxc.Jkoi'gisf)  a 
city  of  Spain,  province  and  39  miles  E.N.E.  of  Almeria,  near 
the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  3272.  It  has  a ruined  castle.  It 
was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1488. 

MOJADOS  or  MOXADOS,  mo-ud/doce,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Leon,  18  miles  S.  of  Valladolid,  on  a gentle  slope  above  the 
Cega.  Pop.  1082. 

MO.IAISK.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Mozhaisk. 

MOJENTE,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Mogente. 

MOJGURH,  moj'ghr/,  a town  of  North-west  Hindostan, 
dominions,  and  40  miles  S.E.  of  Bhawlpoor.  It  has  some 
mo.sques,  and  a good  supply  of  water. 

MO.IOLA,  mo-yo/ld,  or  MOGLIOLA,  mol-yoffd,  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Coni,  about  4 miles  from 
Demonte,  on  the  Stura.  Pop.  1026. 

MO.IOS.  See  Moxos. 

MOK  A or  MOKHA,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Moksha. 

MOKCHA.  See  Moksha. 

MOKELUMNE  HILL,  California.  See  Moquelumne. 

MOKE/NA,  of  Illinois,  a station  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  between  Chicago  and  Joliet,  10  miles  from 
the  latter.  It  is  in  Will  co. 

MOKENA,  a post-office  of  Will  co.,  Illinois. 

MOKHANSK,  mo-Kdnsk/,  a town  of  Russia,  government 
and  28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Penza,  on  the  Moksha.  It  has  6 
churches,  a Greek  convent,  and  a manufactory  of  woollen 
cloth;  and  distinguished  itself  in  1717.  by  its  valiant  defence 
against  an  incursion  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Kooban.  P.  4000. 

MOKRIN,  mok'reen/,  a village  of  South  Hungary,  co.  of 
Torontal,  42  miles  W.N.W.  of  Temesvar.  Pop.  5262. 

MOKSHA  or  MOKSCIIA,  mok'shd,  a river  of  Rus.sia.  go- 
vernments of  Penza  and  Tambov,  joins  the  Oka,  15  miles 
S.E.  of  Yelatom,  after  a N.IV.  course  of  230  miles. 

MOKSOBO.  See  Monchoboo. 

MOLA.  mo/ld,  or  MOLA  DI  BARI,  mold  dee  bd'ree,  (L. 
Turlres  JuUana>,)  a seaport  town  of  Naples,  province  and 
13  miles  S.E.  of  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  8-100.  It  stands 
on  a low  point,  having  3 creeks,  used  for  loading  .small  ves- 
sels. On  either  side  of  the  town  is  an  open  roadstead,  with 
10  fathoms  water. 

MOLA  DI  GAETA,  mofid  dee  gd-.Vtd,  (anc.  Formm,)  a 
town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  laivcro.  3^  miles  N.E. 
of  Gaeta.  Pop.  1800.  Its  vicinity  was  anciently  famous  for 
fine  wines,  and  near  il  is  the  tomb  of  Cicero. 

MOLAR,  mo-laR/,  a village  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  23  miles 
N.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  1437. 

MOLARE,  mo-ld'ra.  or  MOLLARE,  mol-ldhA,  a town  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Acqui,  on  the  Orba. 
Pop.  1 199. 

MO/LASH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

MOLASSANA.  mo-lds-sShid,  a village  of  the  SarCisitD 
States,  division  of  Genoa,  about  1 mile  from  Staglieno.  P.  1571. 

MOLD.  mold,  a parliamentary  borough,  mark<*t-town.  and 
parish  of  North  Wales,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Flint,  and  6j 
miles  S.  on  the  Allen,  and  on  a brunch  of  the  Chester  and 
Ilollyhead  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851.  3432.  In  the  parish  are 
coal,  iron,  and  lead  mines.  It  unites  with  Flint,  &c.,  in  re- 
turning 1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

MOLDAU,  moPdow.  (Bohemian  Wltuwa.  ^I  td/^d?)  a river 
of  Bohemia,  tributary  to  the  Elbe,  which  it  joins  near  Melnik, 
20  miles  N.  of  Prague,  after  a N.  course  of  2<)C  uviles.  On  ita 
banks  are  the  city  of  Prague,  and  the  towns  of  Rosenberg, 
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Krumaii.  and  Budweia,  from  which  last  it  is  navigable 
to  the  Elbe. 

MOLDAU,  mol/duw,  MOLDAVA,  mol-da'vi,  or  SZEPST, 
8^p^<hee'.  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Aba-ujvar,  on 
the  Bodva,  16  miles  from  Kaschan.  Pop.  2455. 

MOLDAU,  a principality  of  Turkey.  See  Moldavia. 

MOLD. \.U-TEIN,  molAlow-tTn.  a town  of  Bohemia,  17  miles 
N.  of  Budweis,  on  the  Moldau.  Pop.  3.351. 

MOLDAVA,  mol-dii/vd,  a river  of  Austrian  Poland  and 
Moldavia,  joins  the  Sereth,  36  miles  S.W.  of  Yassy,  after  a 
south-eastward  course  of  110  miles. 

MOLDAVIA,  (mol-d.Vve-a,)  PRINCIPALITY  OF.  (L.  Mnh 
dafvia ; Ger.  Moldau,  moFdow ; Fr.  Moldavie,  mol'dd'vec^ ; 
Turk.  Bogdan,  bog-din',  or  Ke.ra-Islak,  kl'rl-is-llk',)  a slate 
of  South  Europe,  and  one  of  the  three  Danubian  principali- 
ties, under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  and  the  protection  of 
Russia;  capital  city.  Yassy.  It  is  bounded.  N.  and  E.  by 
Russia,  S.  by  Wallachia  and  Turkey,  and  W.  by  Tran.sylvania 
and  Buko wina;  lat.  45°  22'  to  47^  18'  N.,  Ion.  25°  18'  to  28°  18'  E. 
It  is  220  miles  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,and  about  100  miles  from  E. 
to  W.  throughout  three-fourths  of  its  length,  the  remaining 
fourth  abruptly  diminishing  to  about  45  miles.  Area  esti- 
mated at  18,000  squai’e  miles.  The  general  surface  of  the 
country,  excepting  the  IV.  frontier,  consists  of  undulating 
plains  of  great  beauty  and  vast  extent,  covered  with  luxu- 
riant crops  of  grass.  Towards  the  W.  the  plains  are  suc- 
ceedixl  by  hills  and  valleys,  formed  by  detached  branches 
of  the  great  Carpathian  chain.  It  is  watered  by  several 
considerable  streams;  the  largest,  the  Sereth,  travex’ses  it 
longitudinally,  nearly  throughout  its  entire  length.  It  has 
the  Pruth  on  its  E.  border,  and,  for  a short  distance,  the 
Danube  on  its  S.  limit.  It  possesses  considerable  mineral 
wealth,  of  which,  however,  little  advantage  has  been  taken. 
The  principal  minerals  are  rock-salt,  asphaltum,  and  small 
quantities  of  gold.  The  climate  is  warm  in  .summer;  but 
frequently  severe  in  winter.  The  principal  products  are 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  maize ; wine  and  tobacco  ai’e  also 
produced  in  considerable  quantity.  But  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country  is  pasture,  which  feeds  vast  numbers 
of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  Large  herds  of  hogs, 
also,  are  reared  in  the  forests.  Gi’eat  numbers  of  horses  ai-e 
sent  into  Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  service  of  the  light 
cavalry.  The  wild  animals  are  stags,  wild-boars,  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  wild-goats,  hares,  and  martens.  Bees  also 
abound.  The  foreign  tiade,  however,  of  the  principality, 
through  its  port  Galatz,  on  the  Danube,  (which  see,)  is  con- 
siderable, and  increasing.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  in 
Moldavia  are  employed  more  or  less  in  agricultui-al  pursuits. 
They  are  a very  intelligent  and  sagacious  rai'e,  quiet  and 
harmless,  and,  though  given  to  drinking,  yet  quarrelling 
and  fighting  are  almost  unknown  among  them.  The  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  peasantry  consists  of  a kind  of  dough  made 
of  the  flour  of  Indian  wheat,  sometimes  mixed  with  milk. 
The  foundation  of  the  Moldavian  language  is  Latin,  inter- 
mixed. however,  with  a number  of  Slavonic  and  Turkish 
words.  Education  is  in  a very  low  state.  The  established 
religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  church,  although  there  are  a 
great  number  of  Turks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Gypsies;  the 
last  so  numerous  as  to  form  a marked  featui’e  in  the 
structure  of  its  society.  Moldavia  is  governed  by  an  elected 
prince  named  the  Ilospodar,  whose  nomination  must  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  approbation  both  of  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  A diet,  composed  of  nobies  and  clergy,  discusses  all 
propositions  made  by  the  prince,  and  votes  taxes;  but  all 
decisions  must  be  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  Kus.sia.  The 
army  is  organized  on  the  Russian  plan,  and  can  be  rein- 
forced by  a con.siderable  number  of  peasant  militia,  but  it 
has  no  cannons  or  fortres.ses.  The  principality  is  divide<l 
into  12  districts,  subdivided  into  59  circles,  and  has  31 
towns;  Yassy.  the  capital,  and  Galatz,  the  principal  port,  are 
by  far  the  most  important.  Moldavia  has  been  tributary  to 
the  Porte  since  the  ICth  century.  Its  political  state  was 
regulated  by  the  treaties  of  1826  and  1829  (the  latter  that 
of  Adrianople)  between  Russia  and  Turkey;  while  main- 
taining the  suzerainty  of  the  latter,  the  country  was  jxlaced 
under  the  protection  of  Russia.  In  1831,  Turkey  recognised 
the  right  of  Moldavia  to  display  a national  flag.  Pop.  in  1839. 
1,419.105. — Adj.  and  inhab.  Moldavian,  mol-dA've-an. 

JMOLDE,  mol'deh,  a seaport  town  of  Norway,  stift  of  Trond- 
hjem,  on  the  bay  of  Molde,  32  miles  S.W.  of  Christiansund, 
with  1000  inhabitants,  a convenient  harbor,  and  trade  in 
amber,  tar,  and  fish. 

MOLDOVA,  mol'do'vfth',  a village  of  Hungary,  Banat,  15 
miles  S.E.  of  Wei.sskirchen.  Pop.  1575. 

MOLDOVA,  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Krassova,  56  miles 
E.  of  Belgrade.  Pop.  2800. 

MOLE,  a river  of  England,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the  co. 
of  Sussex,  and  joins  the  Thames  oppo.eite  Hampton  Court. 

MOLE,  a small  river  of  Devonshire,  in  England. 

MOLE,  Le,  leh  mol,  a seaport  town  of  Hayti,  at  its  N.W. 
extremity,  with  the  best  harbor  in  the  island,  and  some  trade 
in  cotton,  coffee,  and  indigo. 

MOLE^IBAIX,  mo'lfiM'bi',  or  mo'Ww'bAx',  a village  of 
Belgium,  provinoe  of  Hainaut,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Mons. 
Pop.  139a 
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MOLESWORTH,  molz'worth,  a parish  of  England,  ao  of 
Huntingdon. 

MOLFETTA,  mol-f^t'ti,  (anc.  Eespi?)  a seaport  town  of 
Naples,  province  and  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bari,  on  the  Adri- 
atic. Pop.  24,648.  It  has  a cathedral,  a bUhop’s  palace,  and 
college,  a ship-building  yard,  a port,  formed  by  a mole,  and 
a natural  breakwater;  and  considerable  trade  in  corn,  oil, 
and  almonds. 

.MOLHEM-BOLLEBECK,mol'h§m-bol'leh-b?‘k'.  a village  oi 
Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  on  a small  stream,  8 miles 
N.W.  of  Bru.ssels.  Pop.  1000. 

MOLIlilRES,  moMe-aia/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn-et-Garonne,  11  miles  N.  of  Montauban.  P.  in  1852,  2459. 

MOLIN,  mo-leen',  or  MOLLN,  (Molln,)  mdln,  a town  of 
Denmark,  duchy  and  19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lauenburg.  P.  2750. 

.MOLINA,  mo-letJud.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  8 miles 
N.IV.  of  Murcia.  Pop.  3957. 

MOLINA,  a walled  town  of  Spain,  72  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Guadalajara,  on  the  Gallo.  Pop.  3453.  It  was  sacked  by 
the  French  in  1810. 

MOLIN AR A,  mo-lo-n3/rd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Ultra.  14  miles  N.E.  of  Benevento.  Pop.  2100. 

MOLINE,  mo-leen',  a post-village  of  Rock  Island  co.,  Il- 
linois, on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  Railroad,  3 miles  above  Rock  Island.  The  rapids 
of  the  river  at  this  place  afford  abundant  water-power,  which 
is  used  in  mills  and  factories.  It  contains  a bank.  Pop.  2028. 

MOLIN ETTO,  mo-le-nSt'to,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Nice,  10  miles  from  Sospello.  Pop.  1000. 

MOLINO,  mo-lee^no,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co..  New  York. 

MOLINO,  a post-office  of  Tippah  co.,  Mhsissippi. 

MOLINO,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tennessee. 

MOLINO  DEL  REY,  mo-lee'no  d§l  rk,  2 miles  S.W.  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  a range  of  massive  stone  buildings  about 
500  yards  long,  forming  the  western  side  of  an  enclosure 
which  surx'ouuds  the  I’ock  and  castle,  groves  and  fields,  of 
Chapultepec.  These  buildings  were  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  Santa  Anna,  in  September,  1847,  to  intercept  the  march 
of  the  American  army  upon  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  attack 
was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  8th ; and,  after  a severe 
contest,  the  buildings  were  captured,  with  a loss  to  the 
Americans  of  787  killed  and  wounded,  (including  59  officers,) 
out  of  3447,  the  whole  number  engaged.  The  Mexican  foi-ce 
numbered  about  10.000. 

MOLINO  DEL  REY,  aposUofficeof  Arkansas  co.,  Arkansas 

MOLINOS,  mo-lee/noce,  a town  of  Spain,  Aragon,  63  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Sarago.ssa.  Pop.  1279. 

IMOLINS-DE-REY,  mo-leens/-d;\-rA,  a town  of  Spain,  Catar 
Ionia.  6 miles  S.W.  of  Barcelona,  on  the  Llobregat.  P.  1055 

MOLIR  AO.  (Molirao,)  mo-le-rowN®',  a village  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Kio-de-.Taneiro,  in  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  Grande,  an  affluent  of  the  Parahiba.  Pop, 
1000. 

MOLISE,  mo-lee/sA,  or  SANNIO,  sAn'ne-o,  (anc.  Samnium,) 
a province  of  Naples,  having  on  the  N.  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
Area  1785  square  miles.  Pop.  360  549.  Capital,  Campobasso. 

MOLISE,  (anc.  Medce?)  a town  in  the  above  province,  9^ 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  900. 

MOLITCIINIA,  mo-litch'nia,  or  MOLOCIINIA-VODY,  mo- 
lotch'ne-d-vo'dee,  written  also  MOLOTCHNOIHA.  a river  of 
Russia,  rises  S.E.  of  Orekhov,  flows  S.W.,  and  after  a cour.se 
of  about  70  miles,  expands  into  Lake  Molotchnoe,  which 
communicates  with  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

MOLITERNO.  mo-le-t^R'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Basilicata,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lagonegro.  Pop.  5000. 

MOLIVO,  mo-lee'vo,  (anc.  Methymina,)  a seaport  village  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of  Mitylene. 
It  is  defended  by  a fortress,  and  has  some  trade  in  olive  oil, 
fruits,  and  cotton. 

MOLKWEHUM,  molk'wA-rum,  a small  maritime  town  of 
the  Netherlands,  province  of  Friesland,  2 miles  N.E.  of 
Stavoren. 

IMOLK,  (Molk,)  a town  of  Austria.  See  Melk. 

MOLL,  moll,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  31  miles 
E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  4770. 

MOLLN,  (Miilln,)  a town  of  Denmark.  See  MoLlN. 

MOL'LAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MOLLHAUSEN,  a village  of  Wurtemberg.  See  Ebiiausex. 

MOLLINA,  mol-yee'nd,  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  35 
miles  from  IMalaga.  Pop.  1771. 

MOL'IHNGTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  counties  of  Oxford 
and  Warwick. 

MOLLINGTON,  Great  and  Little,  townships  of  England, 
CO.  and  3 miles  N.N.W.  of  Chester,  with  a station  on  the  rail- 
way thence  to  Birkenhead. 

MOLLIS,  moPlis,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  4 
miles  N.  of  Glarus.  Pop.  2400. 

MOLLN,  molln,  a village  of  Upper  Austria,  circle  of  Trauu. 
Pop.  1246. 

MOLUrroWN,  a post-village  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
64  mile.s  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

MOLLWITZ  or  MOLWITZ,  molP'wits.  a village  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  535.  Here  the  Pros 
sians  defeated  the  Austrians  in  1741. 

MOLODETCIINO,  mo-lo-dAtch'no,  a market-town  of  Rus 
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•dan  Poland,  ^opernment  and  37  miles  N.W.  of  Minsk, 
whence  Napoleon  dated  his  29th  bulletin,  3d  December, 
1812,  after  the  dispersion  of  his  powerful  army. 

MOLOGA,  D»o-lo^gd,  a river  of  Russia,  governments  of 
Tver,  Novgorod,  and  Yaroslav,  joins  the  Volga  on  the  left, 
ne.ar  Mologa,  after  a N.  and  E.  course  of  250  miles. 

MOLOGA,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  68  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Yaroslav,  on  the  Volga,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Mologa.  Pop.  2109. 

MOLOKAI,  mo-lo-kl^  or  MOROTAT,  mo-ro-tP,  written  also 
MOROTOl,  one  of  the  Sandwich  I.slands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Lat.  21°  9'  N..  Ion.  156°  51'  W.  It  is  apparently  forn)ed  by 
a chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  40  miles  long  and  from  7 to 
9 miles  broad.  Pop.  in  1853,  3565. 

MOLSEN,  (Mblsen,)  mbPsen,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
15  miles  S.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  956. 

MOLSHEDI,  mols/hime,  (Fr.  pron.  mol.s'Sm^;  L.  Mnl- 
shemium.)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  12  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  in  1852,  3531.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  hardwares,  tape,  and  paper. 

MOLTON,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 

MOLTON,  SOUTH,  a municipal  borough,  market-town, 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  on  the  small  river 
Mole,  11^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Barnstaple.  Pop.  in  1851,  4482. 
The  town,  on  an  eminence,  with  well-paved  streets,  and 
lighted  with  gas,  has  a spacious  market-place,  a handsome 
church,  a grammar-school  of  the  17th  century,  a blue  coat 
school,  with  manufactures  of  woollens  and  lace. 

MOLUA,  mo-loo/d,  a nation  In  the  interior  of  Africa,  E. 
of  Congo,  with  whom  the  Portuguese  in  Angola  have  had 
communication,  with  a view  of  establishing  commercial 
intercourse.  It  is  governed  by  a prince,  entitled  Muata 
Yauvo,  or  Murupue,  to  whom,  in  1802,  the  Portuguese  sent 
two  native  mercantile  travellers,  who  reached  the  capital  by 
a circuitous  route  of  77  days  from  Pungo  Andongo,  (about 
150  miles  from  Loanda.)  Lat.  4°  5'  S.,  Ion.  19°  20'  E. 

MOLUCCAS,  mo-lnk/kaz,  or  SPICE  ISLANDS,  a name  ap- 
plied to  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  between 
Celebes  and  Papua,  comprising  Gilolo,  Ceram,  Bom-o,  Am- 
boyna,  the  Banda  Islands,  Batshian,  Oby,  and  M'aigeoo. 
They  are  mostly  mountainous,  volcanic,  and  very  fertile, 
producing  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  other  spices,  sago,  as  the 
chief  article  of  nourishment,  and  fine  woods  and  fruits. 
Around  them  are  many  pearl  and  trepang  fisheries.  The 
Moluccas  have  been  for  centuries  alternately  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Spani.ard.s,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch;  but  were 
taken  from  the  latter  by  the  British,  in  1796,  and  re.stored 
to  them  in  1801.  In  1810  they  were  again  captured  by  the 
British,  and  in  1814  again  given  up  to  the  Dutch,  in  whose 
possession  they  still  remain.  The  general  language  on  the 
coast  is  the  Malay.  The  population  consists  of  Malays, 
Papuans,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  some  Europeans.  The 
Molucca.  Passage  lies  between  Gilolo  and  the  N.  peninsula 
of  Celebes.  Near  its  centre  are  the  islands  of  Meyon  and 
Tyfore. 

MOLUCHES,  mo-loo/chls,  a warlike  tribe  of  Indians  in 
the  N.W.  part  of  Patagonia. 

MGLVIZAR,  mol-ve-lhaR',  a village  of  Spain,  Andalusia, 
35  miles  from  Granada.  Pop.  2306. 

MOLWITZ.  See  Mollwitz. 

MOMBARCARO,  mom-baR-ki'ro,  a village  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  division  of  Coni,  N.E.  of  Mondovi.  Pop.  1060. 

MOMBARUZZO,  mom-bii-root/s'o,  a town  of  Piedmont, 
division  and  14  miles  S.W.  of  Alessandria.  Pop.  2254. 

MOMBASIGLIO,  moni-bd-seePyo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States.  6 miles  from  Mondovi,  on  the  Monza.  Pop.  1057. 

MOMBAS  or  .MOMBAZ,  mom-bls',  or  MOMBASA,  mom- 
btVsi,  (the  former  the  comqion,  the  latter  the  literal  Arabic 
form;  in  the  language  of  the  native  race,  Mpaza)  an  island 
and  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  lat.  4°  6'  S.,  Ion.  39°  49'  E. 
When  the  Portuguese  first  arrived  here,  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  they  found  a large  and  well-built  town,  with  a 
great  deal  of  trade,  and  the  people  apparently  wealthy.  In 
1507,  Almeida  took  Mombas,  and  destroyed  it  by  fire.  In 
1588,  the  Portuguese  again  took  possession  of  the  island, 
and  ai'pear  to  have  retained  it  till  about  1720.  During  this 
period  they  erected  the  fort,  castle,  great  tank,  and  other 
structures,  which  remain  more  or  less  dilapidated  to  the 
present  day.  The  castle  stands  on  a rock,  cut  perpendicu- 
larly, and  is  still  capable  of  being  rendered  a stronghold. 
Mombas,  at  the  present  day,  is  but  a ruin;  its  inhabitants 
are  mostly  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  and  wretched  hovels  are 
now  scattered  among  the  crumbling  walls  of  stately  build- 
ings. A few  .stone  hou.ses  still  remaining,  are  inhabited  by 
Arab  merchants.  Immediately  outside  the  walls  of  the 
town,  on  the  N.  side,  is  Jokali,  a Sawahili  village,  that  is, 
a suburb  inhabited  only  by  Mohammedan  Africans.  At  the 
S.  end  of  the  island  is  another  village  of  mixed  population, 
called  Kilendini.  The  whole  population  of  the  island,  pro- 
bably, does  not  exceed  6000.  The  harbor  of  Mombas  is  said 
to  be  quite  perfect,  secure,  commodious,  roomy,  and  open  to 
the  sea-breeze.  Mombas  i)laced  itself  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag  in  1823,  was  immediately  filled  with 
Banyans,  and  enjoyed  for  three  years  a return  of  mercan- 
tile prosperity.  But  the  British  government  not  sccepting 
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the  ces.sion  of  the  place,  the  flag  was  struck  in  1826  when 
the  forces  of  Sultan  Seid  Said,  aided  by  an  American  ad 
venturer,  with  a heavily  armed  ship,  obtained  posse.ssion 
of  the  town.  It  is  now  generally  called  by  the  natives  Vita, 
that  is,  Battle,  from  its  valiant  defence. 

MUMBELIjO,  mom-b^Plo,  a village  of  Piedmont,  province 
of  Alessandria,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Turin.  l*op.  2361. 

MOMBEKCELLI,  mom-b^R-chel/lee,  a village  of  Piedmont, 
province  and  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Asti.  Pop.  2440. 

MGMBELTRAN.  mom-b^l-trdn/,  a town  of  Spain,  Old  Ca.s- 
tile,  32  miles  S.S.W.  of  Avila.  Pop.  1133. 

MOMBRIO  DE  TARRAGONA,  mom/bre-o  dA  taR-R3-go'nd, 
a town  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  on  the  Salado.  Pop.  1196. 

MOMELLANO,  mo-mSl-ld/no,  or  MONMELIANO,  mon-m.i- 
le-d'no,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  province  of  Savoy 
Proper,  on  the  Isere. 

Mu'MENCE,  a post-township  cf  Will  co.,  Illinois. 

MOMIGNIES,  mo'meen'yee',  a town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Hainaut,  36  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  2490. 

MOMLING,  (Mbmling,)  mbm'ling,  or  MUMLl  N GEN,  (M6m- 
lingen,)  mbm/ling-en,  a village  of  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia, 
district  of  Obernburg.  Pop.  1291. 

MOMO,  mo'mo,  a towm  of  the  Sardinian  States,  8 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Novara,  on  the  Agogna.  Pop.  1297. 

MOMPANTERO,  mom-pdn-tA'ro.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  divi.sion  of  Turin,  province  of  Susa.  Pop.  1329. 

MOM  PIANO,  moni-pe-d/no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
government  of  Milan,  3 miles  from  Brescia.  Pop.  2070. 

MOMPOX  or  MOMPOJ,  mom-poH/,  a towm  of  New  Gra- 
nada, province  and  140  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Santa  Marta,  on 
the  Magdalena;  lat.  9°  15'  N.,  Ion.  74°  30/  W.  The  streets, 
which  extend  along  the  river  for  two  miles,  are  well  laid- 
out,  but  the  houses  are  badly  built.  There  are  here  a good 
quay  and  custom-house,  built  very  high  on  account  of  the 
periodical  floods  of  the  river,  which  take  place  in  December, 
and  raise  the  waters  12  or  13  feet  higher  than  their  usual 
level.  Mompox  is  the  depot  of  all  the  foreign  goods  destined 
for  the  consumption  of  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena.  Pop. 
10.000. 

MONA.  See  Anglesey. 

MONA,  mo/nd,  a small  island  of  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
Mona  Passage,  a strait  80  miles  across,  which  separates 
Hayti  from  Porto  Rico.  The  island  is  7 miles  long  and  2 
miles  broad.  N.W.  of  it  is  the  islet  of  Monit.v.  (nio-nee  ti.) 

MONACHLOGDDU  or  MONACHLOGDDEE,  mo-naK-log/- 
THee,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

MONACO,  mon/d-ko,  a small  principality  of  North  Italy, 
under  the  protection  of  Sardinia,  which  m.aintains  in  the 
capital  a garrison  of  300  men,  between  the  divisions  of  Nice 
and  Genoa,  and  bordering  the  on  Mediterranean.  Area  53 
square  miles.  Pop.  6800.  The  principality'  was  founded  in 
the  loth  century,  in  favor  of  a member  of  the  hou.se  of  Gri- 
maldi, with  which,  though  with  j artial  interruptions,  and  a 
change,  in  1731,  from  the  male  to  the  female  line,  it  has  since 
remained.  The  prince  resides  at  Paris  6 mouths,  and  at 
Monaco  the  other  6 months,  in  the  year. 

MONACO,  (anc.  Portus-Mona-ci  or  PovHus  IJerfcuHs  Mo- 
noe'ci,)  the  capital  of  a principality  of  its  own  name,  is 
situated  on  a rocky  promontory,  in  the  Mediterranean.  8 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Nice.  I'op.  1200.  Its  fortifications  were 
erected  by  Louis  XIV'. ; the  palace,  and  a fine  terrace  over- 
looking the  sea,  are  its  principal  objects  of  interest. 

MONAD'NOCK  MOUNTAIN,  commonly  called  GRAND 
MONADNOCK,  is  situated  in  Cheshire  co..  New  Hampshire, 
22  miles  E.  of  Connecticut  River.  It  is  about  5 miles  in 
length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W'.,  and  3 miles  wide,  with  an  eleva 
tion  of  3718  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

MONAGAY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Limerick. 

MONAGHAN,  mon/a-itan,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster.  Area  500  square  miles,  or  320,000.  acres,  about 
20.000  of  which  are  waste.  Pop.  in  1841,200,442;  in  1851, 
141,758.  Surface  hilly,  interspersed  with  many  bogs  and 
small  lakes.  The  North  Blackwater  River  is  on  the  N. 
boundary.  Chief  crops,  flax,  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes. 
Butter  is  made  in  large  quantities.  Limestone  is  the  prin- 
cipal mineral  product.  The  Ulster  Canal  traverses  the 
county.  Monaghan  comprises  5 baronies,  and  19  parishes 
in  the  dioce.«e  of  Clogher.  Chief  towns,  Monaghan.  Clonee, 
and  Carrickmacross.  It  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  both  for  the  county. 

MONAGHAN,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the 
above  county,  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  and 
on  the  Ulster  Canal,  68  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  in 
1851,  3484.  It  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  two  large  pond.s; 
has  a central  square,  a diocesan  school,  national  school, 
county  infirmary,  infantry  barracks,  and  market-house. 

MONAGHAN,  a post-ofiice  of  8t.  Clair  co.,  Mi.^.souri. 

JIONAL/'TY,  a pari.'-h  of  Ireland.  Leinster,  co.  of  Meath 

MON'ASTER/KVEN,  a market-town  of  Ireland.  Leinster, 
county  and  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Kildare,  on  the  Barrow,  here 
crosseil  by  2 bridges,  and  on  a branch  of  the  Grand  Canal. 
Pop. 1097. 

MONASTERIO,  mo-nis-tcVre-o.  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  55  miles  S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  2804. 

MONASTERIO  DE  RODILLA,  mo-n^s-ti/re-o  di  ro-neel' 
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j'd,  a towQ  of  Spain,  province  and  12  miles  N.E.  of  Burgos. 
Pop.  578. 

MONASTERO  D’ACQUI,  mo-n^s-tA'ro  dddcwee,  a village 
of  the  Sardinian  States,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Acqui,  on  the  West 
Bormida.  Pop.  139-t. 

MdNASTEKO  D1  MONDOVI,  mo-nds-tcVro  dee  mon-do- vW, 
a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  4 miles  S.  of  Mondovi. 
Pop.  1700. 

MONASTEROLO  DI  SAVIGLIANO,  mo-nds-ta-ro/lo  dee 
sd-veel-yd/no,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  8 miles  E.N.E. 
of  Saluzzo.  Pop.  1576. 

MONASTIER,  mo'nSs'te-^,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Haute  Loire,  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Le  Puy.  Pop.  in 
1852,  3464. 

MON  ASTIR,  mo-nis-teeiO,  a seaport  town  of  North  Africa, 
dominions  and  80  miles  S.E.  of  Tunis,  on  the  Gulf  of  Sidra. 
Pop.  12.000,  who  manufacture  woollen  and  camlet  fabrics, 
and  have  .some  maritime  trade. 

MUN ASTIR,  mo'nd..s-teer/,  sometimes  written  MONAS- 
TEER  or  VITOLIA.  be-to  le-d,  a city  of  European  Turkey, 
capital  of  Macedonia,  400  mile.s  \V.  of  Constantinople.  It  is 
built  at  the  W’.  edge  of  a fine  plain,  in  a recess  formed  by  two 
lofty  mountains,  and  is  intersected  by  a river,  crossed  by 
numerous  bridges.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and 
the  houses  neat  and  clean ; the  mosques  and  minarets  inter- 
mixed with  cypress  and  willow  foliage,  give  a picture.-<que 
appearance  to  the  town:  and  the  well-frequented  bazaars 
are  remarkably  hand.some.  Being  the  central  si  nation  for 
all  military  operations  relating  to  Albania.  .Macedonia,  The.s- 
saly,  and  Bosnia,  it  is  a place  of  remarkable  activity.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  the 
Turkish  residents  being  mostly  soldiers  or  ofiicials.  Pop. 
about  15,000. 

MDNASTORCIIINA,  mo-uds-toR-chee'nd,  written  also  MO- 
NASTYKCHTCHINA,  a market-town  of  Hus.sia,  government 
and  60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Moheelev.  Poj).  3000. 

MONBELLIARD,  COM'i'fi  DE,  kA.NG'ta/deh  miN='bJl'le-aR/, 
an  ancient  district  of  France,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges, 
between  Upper  Alsace  and  the  old  territory  of  Bale.  (Ba.'^el.) 
After  having  been  long  in  the  pos.>;ession  of  tlie  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  it  passed,  in  1419,  to  a branch  of  the  house  of 
Wilrtemberg.  and  continued  with  that  house  till  1793,  when 
it  was  ceded  by  treaty  to  France.  It  is  now  included  in  the 
department  of  Doubs. 

MONCADA,  mon  ki'Di,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and 
7 miles  N.  of  Valencia,  on  the  Moncada.  Pop.  2720. 

MGNCAYO,  mon  kPo,  {Mans  Vaunus,)  a mountain  of 
Spain,  about  55  miles  VV.  of  Saragos.sa,  on  the  boundaries 
of  Aragon  and  Castile;  9600  feet  high,  and,  next  to  the 
Pyrenees,  the  highest  mountain  in  that  quarter.  On  its 
skirts,  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus  obtained  a victory 
over  the  Celtiberians,  which  decided  the  fate  of  that  warlike 
nation. 

MONCALIERI,  mon-ki-le-A'ree,  a town  of  Piedmont,  on 
the  Po,  4 miles  S.  of  Turin,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
railway.  Pop.  8002.  It  has  a palace,  frequently  resorted  to 
by  the  royal  I'amily,  and  containing  a fine  collection  of  por- 
traits. and  in  October,  one  of  the  largest  cattle  fairs  held  in 
Piedmont. 

xM  INCALVO,  mon-k^Pvo,  a town  of  Piedmont,  division 
and  22  miles  W.N.tV.  of  Ales.sandria.  Pop.  3686. 

MONt^'AO,  (Moncao,)  mou-suwN“/,  a fortified  town  of  Por- 
tugal. province  of  Minho,  28  miles  N.  of  Braga,  on  the  Minho. 
Pop.  1200. 

M INyARAS  or  MONSARAS,  mon-si/rls,  a town  of  Por- 
iugal.  province  of  Alemtejo,  on  the  Guadiaua,  28  miles  S.W'. 
Of  Elvas.  I'op.  1500. 

MilNCEAUX,  m6xo'aiV,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Correze,  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  1780.  It  is  also 
the  nante  of  a suburb  of  Paris,  noted  for  its  fine  park. 

MGN'CH,  (Munch. ) mdnx,  (f.  e.  •‘the  monk,”)  or  KLEIN 
EIGER,  kline  Pgher,  one  of  the  loftiest  Alpine  heights  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Bern,  on  the  borders  of  the  Valais,  3 
miles  xN.E.  of  the  Jungfrau.  Height.  13,044  feet. 

M J.NCHBERG.  (.Mdnchberg.)  miiiiK'b^RG,  a market-town 
of  Bavaria, 31  miles  VV.  of  Wurzburg.  I’op.  1338. 

MONCHEN-GLADB.VCH.  See  Gladb.vch. 

MO.N'ClPES,  a post-village  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  plank-road  from  Vlilwaukee  to  Dodge  county,  about 
'28  miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

MONCHIO,  mon-ke'o,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  32  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Parma.  Pop.  2201. 

MONCIIIQUE.  mon-shee'kA,  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Algarve,  13  miles  .N.E.  of  Lagos.  Pop.  2760. 

MOXCHOROQ,  MONCHABOO,  mon'cho-boo/.  or  MON- 
CHiiBO.  mon'cho-bo',  (called  by  the  natives  MOKSOBO, 
mok'.so-bS',  or  .MOKSOBOO,  moks'o-boc/,)  a town  of  Burmah, 
recently  become  its  capital,  on  the  W.  bank  of  a considerable 
lake.  27  miles  N.  of  Ava.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Alompra, 
mil  during  his  rule  it  was  al.«o  the  seat  of  government, 
whic  h has  since  been  alternately  transferred  to  Ava,  Sa- 
kaing.  and  .Amarapoora.  Pop.  4000. 

M iNCHSROTH,  (.Mhnchsroth,)  mdnKs'rot.  a village  of 
Bavaria.  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Anspach.  Pop.  1014. 

MtlNCLAR.  mi.No'klaid,  a small  town  of  France,  depart- 
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ment  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Montauban 
Pop.  in  185‘2,  2168. 

MONCLAR,  a small  town  of  France,  department  of  Lot 
et-Garonne,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Villeneuve.  Pop.  in  1852, 1984 

MONCLOVA,  a misspelling  for  MONTELOVEZ,  which  see, 

MONCLOWA,  a post-township  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  788.. 

MONCONTOUR,  m6N°'k6xG'tooRL  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Cotes-du-Nord,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Brieuc 
Pop.  in  1852,  1678. 

MONCONTOUR,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Vienne, 
9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Loudun. 

MONCORVO,  Portugal.  See  Torre-de-Moncorvo. 

MONCOUTANT,  moNG'koo't6NG/,  a town  of  F'rance,  depart 
ment  of  Deux-Sevres,  16  miles  N.Wk  of  Parthenay.  P.  2065 

MONCRABEAU,  uiiNo'krA'bo',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Lot-et-Garoune,  7 miles  S.  of  Nerac.  Pop.  1144. 

MONVCRIEFF  HILL,  Scotland,  2^  miles  S.  of  Perth.  It# 
summit,  756  feet  above  the  sea,  commands  a splendid  view 
of  the  river  Tay. 

M.JNCRIVELLO,  mon-kre-v^l/lo,  a village  of  Piedmont, 
division  of  Novara,  22  miles  W.  of  Vercelli.  Pop.  2244. 

MONCUCCG,  mon-kook'ko,  a village  of  Piedmont,  division 
of  Alessandria,  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Asti.  Pop.  1611. 

MONCUQ  or  MONTCUQ,  m6.\“'kuk^  a town  of  Franco, 
department  of  Lot,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Cahors.  Pop.  2356. 

MOND. A,  monMi,  (anc.  Mutifda,)  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  28  miles  \Y.  of  Malaga.  I'op.  3904. 

MON/DAY  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  flows  into  the  Hockhocking 
River,  a few  miles  above  Athens. 

MONDAY  CREEK,  a township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  I’erry  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1190. 

MONDEGO,  mon-dA'go,  (anc.  Mon>da,)  a navigable  river  of 
Portugal,  rising  in  the  Serra  Estrella,  14  miles  S.W.  o^ 
Guarda,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Cape  Mondego.  Length 
130  miles. 

MONDEGO,  a navigable  river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Matto- 
Grosso,  separates  in  part  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  and  joins  the 
Paraguay  on  the  left,  at  Fort  .Miranda.  Length,  180  miles. 

MONDEJAR  or  MONDEX.AR,  uion-di-naR/,  a town  of 
Spain,  province  and  31  miles  E.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  2670. 

MON  DIM,  mon-deexc/,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira-Alta,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lamego,  on  the  Tarouca. 
Pop.  665. 

MONDIM-DE-BASTO,  mon-deeNo'-dA-b.^sRo,  a town  of  Por- 
tugal, province  of  Tras-o.s-Montes,  on  the  Tamega,  68  miles 
S.W.  of  Braganza.  Pop.  1500. 

MONDOLEH,  mon-do'leh,  a small  but  richly  wooded  ani 
fertile  island  in  the  Bay  of  Amboi.ses,  West  Africa. 

MONDOLFO,  mon-dol'fo,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the 
Marches,  1_5  miles  S.E.  of  Pesaro.  Pop.  about  2000. 

MONDONEDO,  mon-dAn-yA'no,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lugo.  Pop.  6194.  It  has  a cathe- 
dral, a seminary,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth.s. 

MONDOUBLE.AU,  m6NG'doo-blo/.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Loir-et-Cher,  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  VendGme.  P.  1671. 

MONDJVl,  mon-do-vee/.  (L.  Mans  Vdei  and  Hons  Ee/jalis,) 
a town  of  Piedmont,  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Coni,  near  the  Ellero. 
Pop.  15,921.  It  is  divided  into  4 parts : the  Piazza,  on  a hill 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  having  a citadel,  and  the  suburbs  at 
its  foot;  Carassone,  Breo.  and  Piano  del  Valle.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  and  other  churches,  a bishop’s  palace.  4 hospi- 
tals, 2 a.sylums,  a college,  a diocesan  school,  silk-mills,  tan- 
neries, iron  forges,  and  manufiictures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics.  Here,  April  22,  1796,  the  French  under  Napoleon 
totally  defeated  the  Sardinian  troops  under  Colli.  Mondov: 
was  also  sacked  by  Soult  in  1799. 

MOxNDRAGON,  mon-drd-gon^  a town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Guipuzcoa.  and  33  miles  S.W.  of  Saint  Sebastian.  P.  2500. 

MOxN DRAGON,  miNo'dril'gANcL  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  arrondissement  of  Orange.  Pop.  2000. 

MONDRAGON E,  mon-drl-go/mV,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Gaeta.  Pop.  2150, 

MONDSEE,  mond'sd',  a town  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  N 
bank  of  a lake  of  same  name,  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Salzburg. 
Pop.  1170. 

MONDSEE,  a lake  of  Upper  Austria,  about  6 miles  long, 
and  less  than  2 miles  broad,  is  about  1400  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  surrounded  by  mountains. 

MONE. AH,  mo'nee'a,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  at  the  continence  of  the  Sone  and  Ganges.  21 
miles  W.  of  Patna.  It  has  a Mohammedan  tomb,  and  Hin- 
doo antiquities. 

MONEDIE/,  mon/e-dee',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth 

MO'N  EEL  a post-village  of  Will  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  34  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

MONEEKL  a post-office  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa. 

MONEGLIA,  mo-n^Fyil,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  10  miles  E.S.E.  ot 
Chiavari.  Pop.  2200. 

MONEIN,  mo'niN«',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Basses-Pyrenees,  11  miles  W.  of  Pau,  on  the  Baise.  Pop. 
1276. 

MONEMVASIA  or  MONEMBASIA,  mo-n^m-va-.see'd,  or 
NAPOLI  DI  MALVASIA,  nd'po-le  dee  mdl-vd-se<yd,  (anc 
A/mo/a,)  a maritime  town  of  Greece,  Morea,  government  of 
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La‘;edaemon  on  J^geaii  Sea.  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cape 
Malca.  It  stands  on  a small  isl-.nd,  having  one  entrance 
by  p bridge  from  the  mainland  (whence  its  name,  supposed 
to  I ' derived  from  the  Greek  /lovr/,  mone,  “only,”  “singie,” 
and  riiffaati,  embasis,  “entrance”);  and  consists  of  a fort- 
ress and  an  outer  town.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  Epi- 
danfrus  Lime'ra.  Pop.  2000. 

MONEMUOK,  a region  of  East  Africa.  See  Monomoezi. 

MON  ERGO,  a district  of  Australia.  See  Maneroo. 

MGNESIGLIO,  mo-ni-seePyo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mondovi,  on  the  Bormida.  Pop. 
1400. 

MONESTEE  or  MONISTIQUE  RIVER,  of  Michigan.  See 
Manistee. 

MGNESTIER.  mo'nSs'te-aiRy,  a market-town  of  France, 
riejiartment  of  Ilautes-Alpes,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Brian9on.  Pop. 
in  1852,  2791. 

MONESTifiS,  mo'nfe'te-.V,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Tarn,  10  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Alby.  Pop.  in  1852,  1564. 

MONEW^'DEN,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

MONGEYASII,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

MONEY  CREEK,  a post-village  and  station  of  McLean  co., 
rilinois,  on  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  120  miles 
from  Chicago. 

MON/EY-GALL,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Leinster, 
King’s  CO.,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Roscrea.  Pop.  7 64. 

MONGIYMORE',  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of 
Londonderry.  30  miles  S.  of  Coleraine.  Pop.  942. 

MON  EYMUSK.  a pari.sh  of  Scotland.  See  Monymusk.  . 

MONFALCONE,  mon-Lil-ko'n.i,  a fortified  town  of  Illyria, 

16  miles  N.W’.  of  Triest,  near  its  gulf.  Pop.  1360. 

MONFIA.  mon-fee/a,  an  island  off  the  E.  coast  of  Africa, 

Muscat  dominions.  75  miles  N.N.E.  of  Quiloa.  Lat.  7°  50'  S., 
Ion.  39°  40'  E.  It  is  low  and  fertile. 

MONFLANQUIN  or  MONTFLONQUIN,  m6N«'fl6.\«'kaNo/, 
a town  of  France,  department  of  LcLet-Garonne,  10  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Villeneuve.  Pop.  in  1852,  4912. 

MONFORTE,  inon-foR/tA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and 

17  miles  W.  of  Alicante.  Pop.  3188. 

MON  FORTE,  mon-foR/ti,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Alemtejo,  17  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Portalegre.  Pop.  809. 

MON FORTE,  mon-foR/ti,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Coni,  9 miles  S.  of  Alba.  Pop.  2169. 

MON FORTE,  raon-foiOtA,  a town  of  Brazil,  35  miles  N.  of 
Para,  on  the  island  of  Marajo,  on  a height,  overlooking  the 
Bay  of  I’ara. 

MONFORTE  DE  LEMUS,  mon-foR/ti  dA  lA/mooce,  a town 
of  Spain,  province  and  25  miles  S.  of  Lugo.  Pop.  4004. 

MONFORTE  DE  RIO  LIVRE,  mon-foR't.A  dA  ree^o  lee'vrA, 
a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  8 miles  E. 
of  Chaves.  Pop.  450. 

MONFRICI,  mon-free/chee,  a town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Girgenti,  11  miles  W’.NW.  of  Sciacca.  Pop.  6000. 

MONGARDI.NO,  mon-gaR-dee/no,  a village  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  5 miles  S.  of  Asti.  Pop.  1080. 

MONGAT,  mon-giU,  a village  of  Spain,  on  the  Barcelona 
and  .Mataro  Railway. 

MONGATZ.  a town  of  Ea.st  Hungary.  See  Munkacs. 

M0NtG.\UP  VAL/LEY,  post-office,  Sullivan  co..  New  York. 

MONGEIIAM,  (munj-am,)  GREAT,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Kent. 

MONGEII  AM,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

MONGEWV'ELL,  munj/wel,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Oxford. 

MONGHIR,  MONGIIYR,  or  MUNGEER,  mung-gheer/,  a 
fortified  and  manufacturing  town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  district  of  Boglipoor,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Ganges.  80  miles  E.  of  Patna.  Lat.  25°  2;V  N.,  Ion.  86° 
30'  E.  Estimated  pop.  30,000.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a 
rocky  height,  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  though  irregu- 
larly built,  has  some  fine  European  and  other  residences, 
be.sides  several  temples,  and  other  public  buildings,  includ- 
ing a highly  venerated  Mohammedan  tomb.  It  was  for- 
merly an  important  frontier  fortress  of  the  British,  but  its 
citadel  is  now  in  decay;  it  is,  however,  still  a military  sta- 
tion. Here  are  active  native  manufactures  of  guns,  other 
arms  and  cutlery,  carriages,  furniture  of  all  kinds,  army 
clothing,  &(*..  and  the  town  has  several  native  schools,  and 
a dep.nt  of  the  British  Missionary  Society. 

MONGIARDTNO,  mon-jaR-deiVno,  a village  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  division  of  Genoa,  12  miles  from  Novi.  P.  18L0. 

MONGI BELLO,  a name  of  Mount  Etna.  See  Etna. 

MONGO,  mong'go,  a mountain  range  in  W’est  Africa,  on 
the  mainland,  opposite  Fernando  Po,  its  highest  peak,  Mon- 
gomasobah,  “ God’s  Mountain,”  being  subject  to  volcanic 
eruption. 

MONGOLI.\.  mon-go'Ie-a,  (Fr.  Movgolie,  mA.No'go'lee';  Ger. 
Mongfilei.  mon'go-li\)  a wide  region  of  Asia,  comprised  in  the 
Chinese  Empire,  mostly  lietween  lat.  .37°  and  50°  N..  and  Ion. 
88°  and  125°  E.,  having  E.  Mantchooria.  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a wooden  palisade.  S.  and  S.W’.  China  and 
Chinese  Toorkistan.  and  N.  the  Khing-gan,  and  other 
mountain  chains,  dividing  it  from  the  Russian  government 
Irkootsk.  Estimated  area  1.400,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
supposed  2,000,000.  It  is  mostly  a vast  desert,  its  central  i 
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part  forming  the  E.  half  of  the  Gobi  (which  see);  thongl 
here  and  there  this  stony  and  sandy  region  is  intersperses 
with  some  productive  tracts,  feeding  large  herds  of  cattle 
belonging  to  nomadic  tribes,  and  where  also  some  wheat, 
barley,  and  millet,  are  raised.  In  the  N.  the  country  is 
richly  wooded.  Its  rivers  are  mostly  affluents  of  the  Amoor, 
Irkootsk,  or  Yenesei,  though  some  discharge  themselves  into 
extensive  lakes,  which  are  most  numerous  in  the  N.W.,  the 
principal  lakes  being  the  Oobsa  Nor  and  Ike-Aral  Nor.  'The 
trade  is  almost  exclusively  with  China  proper,  to  which  the 
Mongols  ,«end  live  stock,  of  all  kind.s,  receiving  in  return 
large  quantities  of  brick-tea,  tobacco,  brandy,  silk,  cotton, 
and  woollen  fabrics,  boots,  and  metallic  wares.  'The  Mon- 
gols have  a peculiar  conformation,  which  has  oeen  taken  by 
ethnologists  as  the  type  of  a great  subdivision  of  the  human 
rjice  inhabiting  most  part  of  Asia  E.  of  the  Caspian.  'They 
are  of  the  Boodhic  religion,  and  live  under  various  chiefs, 
who  pay  tribute  to  the  Chinese  emperor,  but  receive  presents 
from  him  in  return  to  a much  greater  amount.  Mongolia 
is  divided  into  56  aimaks,  or  chiefships,  and  again  into  135 
“banners,”  or  military  tribes,  again  subdivided  into  regi- 
ments, &c.  The  supreme  administration  is  vested  in  the 
board  or  tribunal  of  foreign  affairs  at  Peking.  Chief  city, 
Oorga.  The  native  tribes  all  claim  descent  from  the  cele- 
brated Jenghis  Khan,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  loth 
century  united  the  different  races  under  his  sway;  and  in 
the  course  of  his  devastating  conquests,  both  westward  and 
southward,  made  the  Mongols,  of  whom  little  had  been  pre- 
viously heard,  to  occupy  an  important  page  in  the  world’s 
history.  'The  conquests  of  Jenghis  Khan  were  extended 
by  his  son  Oktai,  who  subdued  the  whole  of  China,  and 
overthrew  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad,  while  other  hordes, 
nnder  the  khans  Manku  and  Batu.  forced  their  way  intc 
Russia,  devastated  large  portions  of  it,  pillaged  Moscow, 
entered  Poland  in  1240.  and  were  threatening  all  Germany 
with  destruction,  when,  in  1241,  their  progress  was  arrested 
by  their  .signal  defeat  at  IVahlstatt.  After  the  death  of 
Oktai  in  1243,  all  further  attempts  on  Europe  ceased ; but 
nearly  half  a century  longer,  the  empire  which  he  had 
established  continued  to  flourish,  and  stretch  from  the 
Chine.se  Sea  W.  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  from  11  in- 
dostan  N.  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia.  At  a late  period, 
under  Timur  or  'Tamerlane,  the  Mongol  Empire,  which  had 
been  gradually  crumbling  to  pieces,  acquired  new  lustre 
But  the  revival  proved  temporary,  and  at  his  death  a com- 
plete di.sruption  took  place.  'The  fragments,  however,  were 
so  large  as  in  some  instances  to  be  sufficient  to  found  new 
dynasties. — Adj.  and  inhab.  Mon/gol  and  Mongouan,  mon- 
gofle-an. 

MON'GOQUINONG^  a post-village  in  La  Grange  co.,  Indi- 
ana, 155  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapoli.s. 

MONGRANDE,  mon'grdnfflA.  a town  of  Piedmont,  divisior 
of  'Turin,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  3724. 

MONGUA'GON.a  townshi p of  Wayne  co..  Michigan, 

MONIIEIM,  mon/hime,  a small  town  ofGermany,  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Swabia,  35  miles  S.S.E.  of  Anspach.  Pop.  1417. 

MON  HEIM,  a small  town  of  Germany,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1312. 

MONHFIETH,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Forfar,  with  a station  on  the  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen 
Railway,  10  miles  S.S.M’.  of  Arbroath.  Pep.  in  1851,  4267. 

MONIKIE,  mon^e-kee,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar 

MON'IMAILC  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  4 miles  W. 
of  Cupar.  Here  is  Melville  House,  seat  of  Karl  Melville; 
also  the  Mount,  the  site  of  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
satirical  poet.  Sir  David  Lindsay,  in  the  reigns  of  James  IV. 
and  V. 

MONHNGTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke 

MONING'TON  ON  WYE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hereford. 

MONISTIC,  a river  of  Michigan.  See  Manistee. 

MONIS'TROL,  mo'nees'troP,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Haute-Loire.  11  miles  N.E.  of  Yssengeaux.  Pop.  1112. 

MONISTROL-D E-MON  SERRAT,  mo-nees-tr5l'-dA-mon-sAR 
rAC,  a town  of  Spain.  Catalonia.  27  miles  N.W.  of  Barcelona 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  of  Monserrat.  Pop.  1299. 

MONI'TEAU,  mon'e-to/,  a county  near  the  centre  of 
jlissouri,  has  an  area  estimated  at  400  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Mi.s.souri  River,  and  intersected  by 
Saline,  Moreau,  and  Moniteau  Creeks.  Limestone  undei^ 
lies  part  of  the  county.  Stone-coal  of  fine  quality  is  abun- 
dant. Capital,  California.  Pop.  10,124,  of  whom  9379  were 
free,  and  745  slaves. 

MONI'TEAU,  a small  village  of  Moniteau  co.,  Mi.s.souri. 

M0N1TE.\U  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  enters  the  Mi.ssouri 
River  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Cole  county. 

MONI'TEAU  CREEK,  of  Howard  co.,  Missomd,  flowj  into 
the  Missonri  from  the  left  at  Rocheport. 

MONITiIOM’OC.  See  Manitoowoc. 

MONIVAE,  mou'e-vA/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Conna  tght, 
CO.  of  Galway. 

MONOVAIRD'  AND  STROIV'AN,  a united  pari.sh  of  Scob 
land.  co.  of  Perth. 

MON.TOS  or  MONXOS,  Los,  loce  mong'rroce,  ('  Th^ 
Monks,”)  4 small  low  islands,  in  the  South  Paeliic  ( 
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extending  nearly  5 miles  from  E.  to  W. ; lat.  0°  57'  S.,  Ion. 
145°  41'  E. 

TMON.T'fOOK'',  a town  of  Western  Ilindostan,  24  miles  S.E. 
of  Hahdunpcor. 

MONK-BllETTON,  England.  See  Brettox,  Monk. 

MONK'LAND.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

MONKLAND,  NEW,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark, 
containing  the  borough  of  Airdrie.  See  Airdrie. 

MONKLAND,  OLD,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark, 
adjoins  New  Monkland  on  the  S.Mk,  about  8 miles  E.  of 
Glasgow,  with  which  it  is  connecteil  both  by  canal  and  rail- 
way'. 1*.  19,709.  It  has  many  valuable  coal  and  iron  works. 

MONK'LEIGII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MONK'NASII,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

MONK’S  COR/NEllS,  a post-office  of  Charleston  district. 
South  Carolina. 

MONKSEATON,  mtinks-ce^ton,  a township  of  England, 
00.  of  Northumberland. 

MONK^SILVER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

MONK’S  STOKE,  a post-office  of  Sampson  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

MONKS/TON  or  MONX'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants. 

MONKSfTOWN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

MONKSTOIV.N.  a parish  of  Ireland.  Leinster,  co.  of  Dub- 
lin, comprising  Kingstown,  half  a mile  W.  of  which  is  the 
hamlet  Monkstown.  Here  are  also  several  villages  and  nu- 
merous handsome  residences  on  Dublin  Bay. 

MONKSTOWN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Meath. 

MONKSTOWN  or  MONKS'LAND,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
CO.  of  Waterford. 

MONK^'rON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MONKTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet. 

MONK'TON,  a post-town.ship  of  Addison  co.,  Vermont, 
about  30  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Montpelier.  Iron  ore  and  kaolin 
are  found  here.  Pop.  1123. 

MONKM'ON  FEAIPLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

MONKTON,  FORT,  England,  co.  of  Hants,  2 miles  S.  of 
Gosport,  defends  Spithead,  and  the  entrance  to  Portsmouth 
Harbor  on  the  'W. 

MONK/TON  WITH  JAR/ROW,  a township  of  England,  co. 
of  Durham,  parish  of  .Tarrow,  4 miles  E.  of  Gateshead.  The 
Venerable  Bede  was  born  here  in  673. 

MONKTON  MILLS,  Maryland,  a post-village  and  station 
of  Baltimore  co.,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road, 22  miles  from  Baltimore. 

MONKTON  MOOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

MONKTON  NUN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

MONK'TON  AND  PREST'WICK,  a united  parish  of  Scot- 
land, county  and  4 miles  N.E.  of  Ayr,  with  a station  on  the 
Glasgow  and  Ayr  Railway.  The  village  of  Jlonkton  has  a 
hand.some  modern,  and  2 very  ancient  dilapidated  churches, 
and  the  ruins  of  a hospital  for  lepers. 

MONKH’ON  TAIPRANT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dor.set. 

MONKTON,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

MONK-WEAR/MOUTH.  See  Wearouth,  Sunderland. 

MONLEON,  m(!)NG'lA'ANC^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Hautes-Pyrenees,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Bagneres.  Pop.  1327. 

MONMORE,  mon-mor^  the  largest  bog  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  Ireland,  extending  across  the  great  Clare  peninsula, 
from  Duubeg  Bay  to  the  Shannon.  Area  9254  acres. 

MONMOUTH  or  MONMOUTHSHIRE,  mon'muth-shjr,  a 
maritime  county  of  England,  having  S.  the  Bristol  Channel. 
Area  576  square  miles,  or  368,640  acres,  of  which  about 
280,000  are  cultivated.  Pop.  in  1851,  157,418.  Surface  pic- 
tures(iuely  varied,  with  hill  and  vale,  and  finely  wooded; 
bordering  the  Bristol  Channel,  it  is  in  parts  fiat;  W.  of  the 
Usk,  comparatively  mountainous.  Chief  rivers,  the  Wye, 
Usk,  Monnow,  and  Romney.  Coal,  iron,  and  limestone 
abound,  and  are  extensively  wrought.  Canals  and  railwa3's 
facilitate  access  to  the  mines.  The  Welsh  language  is  in 
common  u.se.  Monmouth  comprises  6 hundreds.  Principal 
towns,  Monmouth,  Abergavenny,  Newport.  Caerleon,  and 
U.sk.  The  county  sends  2 members  to  the  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons. Under  the  Romans  and  Britons,  it  formed  a part  of 
the  ancient  Gwent  or  Siluria.  which  the  Saxons  never  suo- 
ceeded  in  conquering.  It  was  made  an  English  county  by 
Henry  VIII.  No  county  in  England  is  more  celebrated  for 
beautiful  scenery,  or  for  the  number  of  its  British  and  Ro- 
man mediaeval  remains. 

MONMOUTH,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
market-town,  and  parish  of  England,  capital  of  the  above 
county,  in  a beautiful  vale,  at  the  confluence  of  the  naviga- 
ble Wye  and  the  Monnow,  here  crossed  by  handsome  bridges, 
21  miles  W.S.W.  of  Gloucester,  and  17  miles  S.  of  Hereford, 
(with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway,)  and  115  miles  W.N.W. 
of  London.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in  1852.  5967.  It 
has  a parish  church,  originally  a priory  ; an  ancient  priory 
house,  a curious  antique  chapel,  a grammar  school,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  .Tames  I.;  ruins  of  a royal  castle,  erected 
Isefore  the  eoiiquest;  several  banks;  manufactures  of  bar- 
iron,  tin-pxates,  and  paper ; and  exports  of  hark  and  timber. 
The  borough  joius  wiGr  Usk  and  Newport  in  sending  1 


member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Pa  the  vicinity  is  Troy 
House,  a seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  in  wnir.n  are  pro 
served  the  cradle  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  armor  ne  wore  at 
Agincourt.  Henrv  V.,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  his 
torian,  were  nati\es  of  the  town. 

MONMOUTH,  mon'muth.  a county  in  the  E.  central  part 
of  New  Jersey,  has  an  area  of  about  810  .square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  N.  Iry 
kiandy  Hook  Bay  and  Raritan  Bay.  and  is  drained  by  Never- 
sink  and  Manasqucm  Rivers,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
by  Crosswick's  and  Doctor’s  Creeks,  which  fall  into  the  Delgr 
ware.  Never.dnk  Hills  are  in  the  N.E.  part.  The  whole  county; 
is  of  alluvial  formation,  and  consists  of  clay  mingled  with 
sand,  gravel,  and,  in. low  places,  vegetable  mould.  In  1860, 
this  county  produced  773,272  bushels  of  potatoes,  the  greatest 
quantity  produced  by  any  county  in  the  United  states, 
except  Grafton  county.  New  Hampshire.  Marl  is  found, 
and  much  used  as  a manure.  Capital,  Freehold.  Pop. 
39,346. 

MONMOUTH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Kennebec 
CO.,  Maine,  on  the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  Railroad, 
about  15  miles  S.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1854. 

MONMOUTH,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
St.  Mary’s  River,  114  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

MONMOUTH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Warren  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Peoria  and  Burlington  Railroad,  120  miles  N.IV. 
of  Springfield.  It  is  situated  in  a rich  and  beautiful  prairie, 
It  contains  a college,  court-house,  7 churches,  1 bank,  and 
2 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  of  township  2506. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE,  a county  of  England.  See  Monmouth. 

MONNAIE,  mon'ni',  a market-town  of  France,  departs 
ment  of  Indre-et-Loire,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Tours.  Pop.  1550. 

MONNERICH,  mon/ner-iii',  or  MUNNERICH,  mun/ner- 
iK',  a village  of  Dutch  Luxemburg,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Luxem- 
burg. Pop.  1200. 

MONNIKENDAM,  mon'e-ken-dim/,  (L.  MonaeJindanum,) 
a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Holland,  with 
a harbor  on  the  Zuyder-Zee,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Amsterdam. 
Pop.  2471. 

MON/NOW  or  MUN/NOW,  a river  of  England,  joins  the 
Wye  near  Monmouth. 

MONOC/ACY  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Lehigh 
in  Northampton  co. 

MONOCACY  RIVER,  is  formed  by  Rock,  Marsh,  and  Alid- 
dle  Creeks,  which  rise  in  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania,  and, 
uniting  in  the  N.  part  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland,  the  river 
falls  into  the  Potomac,  near  the  boundary  between  Fredei  ick 
and  Montgomery  counties,  after  a course  of  about  50  miles. 

MONOGHAN,  mon/a-uan,  a township  of  York  co.,  Penn- 
.sylvania.  Pop.  1030. 

MONOK,  mon'ok',  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Zemplin,  20 
miles  S.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  2562. 

MONOMOEZI,  mo-no-mo-A/zee,  (perhaps  more  correctly, 
MOENEMOEZI,  mo-Jo'yA-mo-a/zee ; generally  written  by 
the  Portugueseof  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  MONEMUGE, 
mo-n.A-mootzhd,  or  MUNHEMUGE,  moon-yA-moo/zliA,)  a 
great  empire  of  East  Africa,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  great 
lake  called  Nyassa  or  the  sea.  The  same  name  was  given, 
by  early  writers,  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  country,  though 
they  state  that  it  belongs  properly  to  the  former.  At  the 
present  day,  Monomoezi  is  no  longer  united  under  a single 
ruler,  but  is  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  respecting  the 
relative  importance  of  which  we  have  no  information.  In 
the  16th  century,  when  the  empire  flourished,  it  w'as  said 
to  extend  S.  to  the  Maurusa,  (the  nation  of  Slakfia,  opposite 
to  Mosambique.)  or  the  12th  parallel;  others  placed  its  S. 
limit  at  Mongalo,  lat.  10°  S.  In  the  N.  it  was  said  to  reach 
Gurague,  in  Abyssinia,  or,  according  to  the  maps  of  that 
day,  the  fourth  parallel  of  S.  lat.;  on  the  W.  it  had  the  lake ; 
and  on  the  E.  it  was  supposed  to  approach  the  coast  in  the 
direction  of  Quiloa.  According  to  our  recent  information, 
the  most  S.  kingdom  of  Monomoezi  is  in  lat.  9°,  where  the 
lake  is  distant  about  450  miles  from  Quiloa.  The  most  N. 
countries,  Msarara  and  Pughe,  are  probably  under  the 
fourth  parallel,  and  600  or  700  miles  from  the  sea.  As  to  the 
E.  frontier  of  Monomoezi.  we  only  know  that,  on  the  great 
caravan  route  from  the  coast  (lat.  6°  30')  to  Oha,  (lai.  7°  30'.) 
it  is  reached  in  46  days;  the  distance  thence  to  the  lake 
being  24  days  more. 

Of  the  numerous  countries  included  under  the  general 
title  of  Monomoezi,  four  are  said  to  constitute  independent 
kingdoms,  namely,  Uranga,  (the  Ruenga  of  early  writers,) 
on  a S.  branch  of  the  Lufiji,  lat.  8°  to  9°  S. ; Uvinza.  Ugiyi, 
Oha  or  Uha,  Usui,  and  Ucanga.  The  king  of  Oha  is  some- 
times reprcLsented  as  the  paramount  sovereign  of  IMonomo- 
ezi.  The  people  of  Monomoezi  are,  collectively,  Mucaranga. 
This  name,  given  to  the  race  and  language  both  in  Mono- 
moezi and  Monomotapa,  signifies,  native  of  Uranga.  and 
points  out  that  country  as  the  cradle  of  the  widely-spread 
nation.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  IMonomotapa,  while  the 
empire  existed  in  all  its  state,  the  chief  officers  of  the  king’s 
guards  were  entitled  Mucamoegi,  evidently  in  allusion  tc 
the  N.  and  original  home  of  the  race.  The  natives  of  Mono- 
moezi are  tall  and  well  made;  black,  but  not  with  exagge- 
rated negro  features.  The  journey  between  Oha  and  the 
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takes  about  four  months  and  a half,  and  six  weeks  or 
two  months  are  spent  on  the  sea-side,  so  that  the  expedition 
tv-WD  and  back  again  occupies  11  months.  The  number  de- 
scending annually  is  from  8000  to  10,000,  of  whom  the  great 
majority  encamp  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Zanzibar,  round 
the  mouth  of  the  Ruvu;  a few  go  to  Kilwa,  and  some  north- 
wards. The  opinion  prevails  in  Zanzibar,  that  the  kingdoms 
of  llonomoezi  are  now  recovering  their  former  prosperity 
and  power. 

MONOMOTAPA,  mon'o-mo-ti/pd,  an  empire  of  East  Africa, 
of  great  relative  magnitude  and  power,  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  and  exalted  temper  of  the  age,  it 
was  described  in  very  exaggerated  terms.  It  was  said  to 
have  a circumference  of  1000  leagues,  and,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  e.stimated  length  of  the  river  Zambezi,  which 
gives  the  breadth  of  the  empire,  is  doubtless  double  the  truth. 
The  name  Monomotapa,  or  more  correctly,  Moene  Motapa.  sig- 
nifies the  Empire  or  Emperor  of  Motapa;  literally,  perhaps, 
Motapa  itself  or  himself.  The  empire  apjtears  to  have  been 
co-exteusive  with  the  diffusion  of  the  Mucaranga  race,  S. 
of  the  Zambezi ; it  reached,  therefore,  from  this  river  S.  to 
Inhambane,  W.  to  Manisa,  but  did  not  go  beyond  the  basin 
of  the  Zambezi.  On  the  E.  it  extended  to  the  sea  in  Sofiila, 
but  did  not  embrace  the  mouths  of  the  Zambezi;  its  JJ. 
boundary,  on  the  sea-shore,  being  the  river  Tendaculo. 

MONON,  a post-office  of  White  co.,  Indiana,  10  miles  N.W. 
of  Monticello. 

MONO'NA,  a county  of  Iowa.  See  Manona. 

MONONA,  Clayton  co.,  Iowa.  See  Appendix. 

MONONGA-BE,  mo-non'gi  bA,  a town  of  Madagascar, 
capital  of  the  Vronimes  tribe,  district  of  Ibara,  about  lat. 
22°  S.,  Ion.  46°  E.  It  consists  of  about  800  houses,  situated 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Manaugara. 

MONONGAIIELA  (mo-non'ga-heeHa)  RIVER,  a branch  of 
the  Ohio,  is  funned  by  the  West  Fork  and  Tygart’s  Valley 
Rivers,  which  rise  in  Randolph  and  Lewis  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  unite  1 mile  from  Fairmont  in  Marion  county. 
It  pursues  a north-easterly  course  to  the  mouth  of  Cheat 
River,  its  principal  tributary,  which  enters  it  near  the 
boundary  between  Virginia  and  Penn.sylvania,  after  which 
its  general  direction  is  northward  until  it  unites  with  the 
Alleghany  at  Pittsburg.  Large  steamboats  ascend  this 
river  to  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  and  those  of  medium 
size  to  Fairmont,  Virginia.  The  whole  length,  exclusive  of 
branches,  is  150  miles.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
crosses  the  river  just  below  the  junction  of  its  branches  by 
a wire  suspension  bridge.  It  is  about  400  yards  wide  at 
Pittsburg,  and  300  yards,  on  an  average,  below  the  mouth 
of  Cheat  River.  The  obstructions  caused  by  rapids  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  cour.se  have  been  ob^■iated  by  dams. 
Branches. — The  West  Fork,  also  called  West  Fork  River, 
rises  in  Lewis  county  Virginia,  flows  northward  and  north- 
eastward through  Harrison  county,  and  meets  the  other 
branch  in  Marion  county,  after  a course  of  more  than  100 
miles.  Water-power  is  abundant  on  this  stream.  Tygart’s 
Valley  River  will  be  described  under  its  own  head. 

MONONGAIIELA,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylva- 
I nia.  Pop.  1197. 

I MONONGAIIELA  CITY,  formerly  WILLIAMSPORT,  a 
j thriving  post-borough  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  loft  bank  of  the  Monongahela  River,  about  20  miles  S. 
I of  Pittsburg.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  active  trade  and 
j flourishing  manufactures  of  glass  and  other  articles.  The 
I railroad  which  is  in  progress  from  Wheeling  to  Greens- 
burg  passes  through  or  very  near  the  town.  Pop.  in  1860, 
999. 

MONONGALIA,  mo-non-gi'le-a,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of 
W.  Virginia,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  of  630 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Monongahela  and 
Cheat  Rivers.  Laurel  Hill,  the  most  western  ridge  of  the 
Alleghanies,  pas.ses  through  the  E.  part  of  the  county. 
Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  traver.sed  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  Stone-coal  is  abundant.  I’ormed  in 
1776.  Capital,  Morgantown.  Pop.  13,048 ; of  whom  12,947 
were  free,  and  101  slaves. 

M0N0N70MY  POINT  LIGHT,  on  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts.  A nar- 
row channel,  of  sufficient  depth  to  be  navigated  by  small 
craft,  has  been  worn  across  the  neck  by  the  action  of  the 
sea,  separating  it  from  the  mainland.  The  lantern  has  an 
I elevation  of  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  shows  a 
j fixed  light.  Lat.  41°  33'  42"  N.,  Ion.  70°  W. 

MONOPOLI,  mo-nop'o-le,  a town  and  seaport  of  Naples, 
province  and  27  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic.  It 
ranks  as  a fortress  of  the  third  class,  being  seated  on  an 
eminence,  walled,  and  defended  by  a castle.  It  has  2 sub- 
urbs. consisting  of  well-built  houses;  but  the  town  itself  is 
indilferently  built;  the  houses  being  too  lofty  for  the  width 
of  the  streets,  render  them  dark  and  gloomy.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  and  numerou.s  other  churches;  2 harbor.s,  with 
great  depth  of  water,  but  imperfectly  sheltered ; and  a trade 
in  woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  (both  extensively  manufactui-ed 
m the  town.)  wine,  and  olives.  Pop.  lG,00t. 

MONOQUET,  mon'o-Uit/  a post-village  of  Kosciusko  co., 
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! Indiana,  about  6 miles  N.  of  Warsaw,  and  115  miles  N.  of 
Indianapolis. 

MON OR,  mo'noR/,  a town  of  Hungary,  Hither  Danube. 
CO,  and  20  miles  S.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  M08. 

MONOSTOR,  mo'nos'toR/,  a village  of  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube,  27  miles  S.E.  of  Fiinfkirchen.  Pop.  1245. 

MONOSTOR,  a village  of  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  oi 
Temesvar.  Pop.  1720. 

MONOSTOR,  a village  of  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  ol 
Pesth,  on  an  island  of  the  Danut>e.  Pop.  900. 

MONOSTOR-APATI,  mo'nos'toRAh'poh'tee',  a village  of 
Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  of  Szalad.  Pop.  819. 

MONOSTOR-BATH,  mo'nos'toR/  bit.  a village  of  Hungary, 
Hither  Danube,  co,  of  Bacs,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 
Pop,  1179. 

MONOSTORSZEG,  mo'nos'toR's&g/,  a town  of  Hungary, 
Hither  Danube,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  with  which 
a navigable  canal  here  communicates,  41  miles  S.E.  of  FUnf- 
kirchen.  I'op.  4249. 

MONOVAR,  mo-no-vaR',  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  28 
miles  N.W.  of  Alicante,  on  the  Elda,  defended  by  a castle 
and  a fortified  hermitage,  which  are  perched  on  two  emi- 
nences. Pop.  7590. 

MONPAZIER,  m6N«'pi'ze-<i/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Dordogne,  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bertrcrac.  Pop.  1061. 

MONPEYROUX-DE-BOSQUET,  mAxo'jnl'roo'deh  bos'ki/,  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Aveyron,  8 miles  S.  of 
Espalion.  Pop.  1550. 

MONPONT,  mANG'p6NO^,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Dordogne,  on  the  Isle,  19  miles  S.S.W.  of  Riberac.  P.  1328. 

MONQUHITTER,  mon'kiPter,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Aberdeen. 

MONREALE,  mon-r.UGA,  or  MONTREALE,  mont-rA-A/lA, 
a town  of  Sicily,  intendency  and  4 miles  S.W.  of  Palermo, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a noble  road.  Pop.  13,000. 
It  stands  on  a steep  hill,  and  has  a remarkable  cathedral, 
and  an  export  trade  in  corn,  oil,  and  fruit,  raised  in  its 
vicinity.  It  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, by  the  Norman  prince,  IVilliam  II..  surnamed  the 
Good,  who  also  founded  its  magnificent  cathedral,  and  the 
Benedictine  convent,  which  posses.-es  an  excellent  library. 
Monreale  is  the  see  of  a bi.shop,  and  has  a college.  Outside 
the  town,  picturesquely  situated  among  steep  rocks,  is  a 
royal  summer  residence,  called  Renna. 

MONREAL  DEL  CAMPO,  mon-ritAl  d5l  kSnPpo,  a town 
of  Spain,  Aragon,  34  miles  N.N.W.  of  Teruel.  Pop.  1516. 

MONROE,  mon-rot,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  New 
York,  has  an  area  of  about  72U  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  drained  by  the  Genesee 
River,  Allen’s  and  Sandy  Creeks,  and  other  small  streams. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile.  In  1850  there  were  raised  1,441,653 
bu.shels  of  wheat,  the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any 
county  in  the  United  States.  Iron  ore,  sandstone,  and  gyp- 
sum are  found  here,  and  there  are  also  sulphur  and  salt 
springs.  The  Erie  Canal  traverses  this  county,  which  is 
also  partly  intersected  by  the  Genesee  Canal,  and  by  seve- 
ral railroads  centering  in  Rochester.  Organized  in  1821, 
and  named  in  honor  of  James  ^lonroe,  fifth  President  of  the 
United  States.  Capital,  Rochester.  Pop.  100,648. 

Monroe,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
tains about  600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Delaw'are  River,  which  separates  it  from  New  Jersey: 
on  the  N.W.  by  the  Lehigh,  and  also  drained  by  Tobyhani-a 
and  Broadhead’s  Creeks.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is 
mountainous;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  productive.  Lime- 
stone and  slate  are  found  in  the  county.  Capital,  Strouds- 
burg. Pop.  16,758. 

MONROE,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  West  Virginia,  con- 
tains 450  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Greenbrier 
and  New  Rivers,  which  unite  on  its  N.W.  border.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Alleghanies 
It  abounds  in  mineral  springs,  some  of  which  are  frequented 
as  watering-places.  Stone-coal  is  found.  The  Covington 
and  Ohio  Railroad  is  located  through  this  county.  Capital, 
Union.  Pop.  10,757,  of  whom  9643  were  free,  and  1114 
slaves. 

MONROE,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Georgia,  has  an  * 
area  of  440  square  miles.  The  Ocmulgee  River  forms  its 
eastern  boundary,  and  the  Towaliga  River  flows  through  it 
into  the  Ocmulgee;  it  is  also  drained  by  the  Tobe.sofka, 
Shoal,  Rum.  and  Crooked  Creeks.  The  soil  varies  fi-om  fer- 
tile to  barren.  In  1850  the  county  produced  724,670  bushels 
of  corn;  the  greatest  quantity  raised  in  any  county  of  the 
state.  Gold  has  been  found  in  several  localities,  and  iron, 
granite,  and  plumbago  exist.  IMonroe  county  is  inter 
sected  by  the  Central  Railroad.  Organized  in  1821.  Capi- 
tal, Forsyth.  Pop.  15,953,  of  whom  5776  were  free,  and 
10,177  slaves. 

MONROE,  a county  of  Florida,  forms  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  penineula.  terminating  at  Cape  Sable.  Tbe  Gulf  ot 
Mexico  washes  it  on  the  S.W.,  and  Lake  Okechobee  on  tb.e 
N.E.  Its  limits  comprise  numerous  islands  of  coral  forma- 
tion. named  the  Florida  Keys.  The  surface  o*'  tbe  main- 
land is  mostly  occupied  by  marshes  and  evergb  dee  or  .shal 
low  lakes.  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  tlve  comity  Is 
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contained  in  the  city  of  Key  West,  which  is  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  largest  town  of  Florida.  Pop.  2913,  of  whom 
2462  were  free,  and  451  slaves. 

MONROE,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Alabama,  has  an 
area  of  1070  square  miles.  The  Alabama  River  flows  along 
its  N.W.  border.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level. 
Pine  lumber  is  procured  from  the  forests.  Capital,  Clai- 
borne. Pop.  15,667,  of  whom  6962  were  free,  and  8705 
slaves. 

MONROE,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Mississippi, 
bordering  on  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  about  950  square 
mi'es.  It  is  intersected  by  Tombigbee  River,  and  its  afflu- 
ents, che  Ruttahatchee  and  Oktibbeha.  The  surface  is  a 
level  plain,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and  covered 
with  rank  grass.  The  soil  is  a black,  calcareous,  and  highly 
productive  loam.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  route 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Capital,  Aberdeen.  Pop. 
21,283,  of  whom  8554  were  free,  and  12,729  slaves. 

MONROE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Arkansas,  contains 
1040  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  White  and  Cache 
Rivers.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  is  partly  occupied 
by  cypress  swamps.  Capital,  Lawrenceville,  Pop.  5657,  of 
whoTn  3431  were  free. 

MONROE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Tennessee,  border- 
ing on  North  Carolina:  area  estimated  at  500  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  Tellico  River,  and  the  Little  Tennessee 
forms  part  of  its  N.E.  boundary.  The  Unaka,  or  Smoky 
Mountjiin,  lies  on  its  S.E.  border.  The  great  railroad  of 
East  Tennessee  passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  Madi- 
sonville.  Pop.  12,607,  of  whom  11,00'^  were  free,  and  1600 
slaves. 

JIONROE,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Kentucky,  bordering 
on  Tennessee,  has  an  area  estimated  at  600  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  Big  Barren  River,  and 
the  S.E.  part  is  traversed  by  Cumberland  River.  The  sur- 
face is  diversifled.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Limestone, 
suitable  for  building,  is  abundant.  Formed  in  1820.  Capi- 
tal, Tompkinsville.  Pop.  8551,  of  whom  7629  were  free,  and 
922  slaves. 

MONROE,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Ohio,  bordering 
on  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  Virginia,  has  an 
area  of  about  420  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Little 
Muskingum  River,  and  by  Seneca  and  Sunfish  Creeks,  all 
of  which  rise  within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and 
well  timbered.  In  1850  this  county  produced  3.681,705  pounds 
of  tobacco,  the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any  county  in 
the  state.  It  contains  large  beds  of  stone-coal,  and  some 
iron.  Organized  in  1813.  Capital,  Woodsfield.  Pop.  25,741. 

MONROE,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Michi- 
gan, bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  contains  540  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  Raisin  River,  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by 
Huron  River,  and  also  drained  by  Macon  River,  and  Stony, 
Saline,  and  Swan  Creeks.  The  surface  in  the  N.  is  level  and 
heavily  timbered;  the  S.  part  consists  of  rolling  prairies, 
interspersed  with  groves  of  oak  and  hickory.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  The  valley  of  Raisin  River  is  noted  for  beauty  and 
fertility.  Limestone  and  other  good  building  stone  are 
found.  The  Southern  Railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Organized  in  1817.  Capital,  31onroe  City.  Pop.  21,593. 

MONROE,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Indian.!, 
contains  420  square  mihis.  It  is  drained  by  Salt  Creek  and 
Beanblossom  Creek.  The  surface  in  general  is  hilly,  and 
the  soil  productive.  It  is  intersected  by  the  New  Albany 
and  Chicago  Railroad.  Organized  in  1818.  Capital,  Bloom- 
ington. Pop.  12,847. 

MONROE,  a county  in  the  S W.  part  of  Illinois,  bordering 
on  ^Missouri,  has  an  area  of  about  300  square  miles.  The 
Mississippi  River  forms  the  boundary  on  the  W.  and  S.W. ; 
the  county  is  also  drained  by  Prairie  and  Eagle  Creek.s. 
'J’he  surface  is  hilly  in  the  west  part,  and  nearly  level  in  the 
east.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Capitiil,  Waterloo.  P.  12,832. 

MONROE,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Missouri,  has  an 
area  of  about  620  sciuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Salt 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Middle  Fork,  South  Fork, 
Elk  Fork,  and  Long  Branch,  affluents  of  the  first-named 
river,  and  by  Crooked.  Otter,  and  Indian  Creeks.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating,  and  consists  partly  of  prairies;  the  soil 
is  very  productive  Stone-coal  abounds  in  several  places; 
the  rocks  which  underlie  the  county  are  limestone  and  free- 
stone. Organized  in  1830.  Capital,  Paris.  Pop.  14,785,  of 
whom  11,764  were  free,  and  3021  slaves. 

MONROE,  a county  in  the  S.  p.art  of  Tow.a,  has  an  area  of 
430  square  mile.s.  It  is  intersected  by  Cedar  Creek,  and  the 
Des  Moines  touches  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  county,  which 
Is  also  drained  by  Miller’s  and  Avery’s  Creeks.  The  surface 
Is  diversifled  by  groves  of  timber,  and  fertile  rolling  prai- 
ries. Limestone  is  one  of  the  principal  rocks.  The  land  was 
relinquished  bv  the  Indians  in  1842.  Capital,  Albia.  Pop. 
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MON’ ROE,  a post-township  of  IValdo  co.,  Maine,  about  44 
allies  E.N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1703. 

MONROE,  a posMownship  of  Franklin  co.,  Massachusetts, 
bordering  on  Vermont,  about  52  miles  N.N.W.  of  Spring- 
field.  Bop.  236, 

MONROE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fairfield  co., 
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Connecticut,  on  the  Housatonic  River  and  Railroad,  about 
17  miles  W.  by  N.  of  New  ILaven.  Pop.  1382. 

MONROE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Orange  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  50  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Settled  in  1742.  Pop.  3975.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Brockport  Collegiate  Institute,  with  about  150  students. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Middlesex  co..  New  Jersey.  Pop. 
3131. 

MONROE,  a village  of  Morris  co.,  New  Jersey,  3 miles  N.E. 
of  Morristown. 

MONROE,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co,.  New  Jersey. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Armstrong  co,,  Pennsylvania 
Pop.  775. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop. 1249. 

MONROE,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  oi» 
the  Delaware  River. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Clarion  CO.,  Benn.sylvania.  P.1331. 

MONROE,  a village  and  township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 5 miles  S.E.  of  Carlisle.  Bop.  1849. 

MONROE,  a posLvillage  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  National  Road,  about  180  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg 
Laid  out  in  1820.  Pop.  about  400. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  814. 

MONROE,  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Union  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, 150  miles  S.W.  of  Raleigh.  It  was  selected  for  the 
county  seat  in  1844,  when  the  county  was  organized.  It 
contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  6 stores.  Free  Pop- 
ulation 239. 

MONROE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Walton  co.,  Georgia, 
66  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville,  and  10  miles  from  the 
Georgia  Railroad.  It  presents  a neat  appearance,  and  con- 
tains a brick  court-house,  a jail,  2 churches,  2 hotels,  and  2 
high  schools. 

MONROE,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co..  Alabama. 

MONROE,  a post-office  of  Berry  co..  Mississippi. 

MONROE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Washita  parish,  Loui- 
siana, on  the  E.  side  of  the  Washita  River,  250  miles  by 
water  N.N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge.  Steamboats  navigate  the 
river  both  above  and  below  this  point.  The  route  of  the 
projected  railroad  from  Vicksburg  to  Shreveport  passes 
through  Monroe. 

MONROE,  a township  in  Lafayette  co.,  Arkansas. 

MONROE,  a township  in  Sevier  co..  Arkansas. 

MONROE,  a post-village  of  Overton  co..  Tennes.see,  106 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
county. 

MONROE,  a post-village  in  Hart  co.,  Kentucky,  90  miles 
S.IV.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1206. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1515. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1610. 

MONROE,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  about  12  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Hamilton,  has  about  300  inhabitants. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1241. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1695. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  868. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1015. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  975. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1127. 

MONROE,  a village  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio,  14  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Hillsborough. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1035. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1085. 

MONROE,  a tow'nship  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1137. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1299. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  368. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2774. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio.  Pop  929. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1424. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio.  Pop  1798. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1507. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1765. 

MONROE,  a flourishing  town,  capital  of  Monroe  co., 
Michigan,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Raisin 
River,  2 miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie,  and  at  the 
E.  terminus  of  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  40  miles 
S.W.  of  Detroit.  It  is  connected  with  the  lake  by  a ship- 
canal,  and  is  the  terminus  of  two  plank-roads.  The  court- 
house, which  is  built  of  hewn  stone,  cost  $35,000.  The  town 
contains  6 churches,  several  of  which  are  hamlsome  build- 
ings, 2 or  3 banks,  and  3 newspaper  offices.  The  valley  of 
Raisin  River  is  said  to  be  equal  in  fertility  to  any  part  of 
the  state.  Monroe  is  the  principal  market  for  the  wheat 
produced  in  several  adjoining  counties.  It  contains  manu- 
factories of  wool,  flour,  lumber,  and  leather.  The  Detroit 
Monroe  and  Toledo  Railroad  passes  through  it.  This  place 
was  settled  by  the  French,  about  1776,  but  the  present  town 
him  been  mostly  built  since  1835.  Pop.  in  1850,2813;  in 
1860,  3892. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  607. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Indiiina.  Pop.  610. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  720, 

MONROE,  a township  of  Clarke  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1679. 
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MONROR,  N township  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1189. 

MONROR,  a townsliip  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  964. 

MONROK,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1344. 

MONROR,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1741. 

MONROR,  a township  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1680. 

MONROR,  a townsliip  of  Pike  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1090. 

MONROK,  a township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  759. 

MONROK,  a township  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1616. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1312. 

MONROK,  a township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  906. 

IMONROK,  a township  of  Saline  co.,  Illinois. 

MONROE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Monroe  township, 
capital  of  Greene  CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Southern  Wisconsin 
Railroad,  40  miles  S.S.W,  of  Madison.  It  is  finely  situated 
on  a fertile  rolling  jiraiide,  and  is  a place  of  active  trade.  It 
has  1 newspaper  office,  2 churches,  7 stores,  and  2 steam- 
mills.  Pop.  about  1200;  of  the  town.ship  2171. 

MONROE  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine, 
about  45  miles  E.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

MONROE  CENTRE,  a post^village  in  the  N.  part  of  Ash- 
tabula CO.,  Ohio. 

MONROE,  a post-office  of  Laurens  district,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

MONROE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio. 

MONROKTON,  mon-rofton,  a posLvillage  of  Bradford  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Towanda  Creek,  about  130  miles  N.  of 
Harrisburg. 

MONROETON,  a post-village  of  Rockingham  co..  North 
Carolina. 

MONROEVILLE,  mon-rofvil,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co., 
PennsylvaTiia. 

MONROEVILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Alabama, 
10  miles  E.  of  Claiborne,  was  formerly  the  county  seat. 

MONROEVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Ridgefield 
township,  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Huron  River,  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad,  and  on  the  Mansfield  and 
Sandusky  Railroad,  16  miles  S.  of  Sandusky.  It  is  a place 
of  active  busine>s,  and  of  rapid  growth.  It  contains  8 or  10 
stores,  and  a union  school.  Pop.  1257. 

MONROEVILLE,  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  about  24 
miles  N.W.  of  Steubenville. 

MONROEVILLE,  a village  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal,  130  miles  N.E.  of  Colum- 
bus. 

MONROEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana. 

MONROEVILLE,  a post-town  of  Colusi  co.,  California,  on 
Sacramento  River.  Pop.  809. 

MONROE  WORKS,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  New  York, 
on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  52  miles  from  New  York 
city.  Named  from  the  iron  works  in  the  vicinity. 

ilONROIG,  mon-^o-eeg^  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  13 
miles  IV.  of  Tarragona.  Pop.  3092. 

MONRO'VIA,  the  capital  of  Lii’eria.  See  Appendix. 

MONROVI.Y.  a post- village  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland,  on 
the  Ralliniore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  50  miles  from  Baltimore. 

MONROVI.\,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana,  24 
miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

MONROYO,  mon-royto,  a town  of  Spain,  Aragon,  80  miles 
S.E.  of  Sararossa.  Pop.  1396. 

MONS,  m6x.«s,  (Flemi.sh  Be,rgm,  b^Rtiien;  anc.  MmiHes 
Hannfnicp,)  a fortified  town  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vinceof  Hainaut.  27  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tournay,  on  the  railway 
from  Bru.s.sels  to  Valenciennes,  and  intersected  by  the  Trou- 
ille,  here  crossed  by  3 bridges.  It  has  5 gates,  and  is  com- 
manded by  a castle,  “Chateau-Lieu,”  built  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Roman  camp.  Two  lakes  interrupt  the  approach  from 
the  E.,  and.  from  the  facilities  for  laying  the  whole  circum- 
jacent country  under  water  by  turning  the  river  from  its 
usual  course,  access  to  the  fortress  is  rendered  difficult.  The 
town  has  a flourishing  appearance;  its  principal  streets  are 
wide  and  straight,  though  occasionally  somewhat  steep ; and 
some  of  its  8 squares  are  spacious,  and  lined  with  handsome 
houses  !(nd  public  buildings.  It  has  5 churches,  those  of 
St.  Wardru  and  St.  Elizabeth  being  beautiful  structures;  a 
Gothic  town-hall,  civil  and  military  hospitals,  court-house, 
arsenal,  and  theatre;  a school  of  arts,  academy  of  music; 
mineralogical,  architectural,  and  horticultural  societies: 
mtidical  .seminary,  orphan  asylum,  a deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
tution. 2 lunatic  asylums,  a college,  and  numerous  public 
and  private  schooLs.  Its  manufactures  con.',ft  -^f  linen, 
woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  fire-arms,  cutlery,  mu>ical  in- 
struments, and  sugar;  it  has  also  copper,  lead,  and  pewter 
foundries:  several  breweries  and  bleiwh-fields;  an  active 
trade  in  timber,  coal,  building-stone,  and  corn,  the  transfer 
of  which  is  facilitated  by  a canal,  connecting  with  the 
Scheldt,  In  1425,  Jean  IV.,  Duke  of  Brabant,  aided  by 
Philip  the  Good.  Duke  of  Burgundy,  besieged  and  took  the 
town.  It  afterwards  sustained  several  sieges,  and  was 
alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  ,\ustrlans.  Spaniards,  .and 
French,  till,  in  1794.  it  fell  to  the  latter,  and  was  retained 
by  them  till  1814,  when  it  was  ultimately  incorporated  with 
Belgium.  Pop.  26,943.  This  district  of  country  is  called 
the  Bokin.vge,  and  the  miners  are  called  Bor.vi.ns. 

MONS,  m<\N®  or  m6NS“,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
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Var,  19  miles  N.E.  of  Draguignan.  Near  it  is  a magnificent 
grotto. 

MONSANTO,  mon-sdn'to,  a fortified  town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Beira,  43  miles  S.E.  of  Guarda.  Pop.  1360. 

MONSARAS,  a town  of  Portugal.  See  Moncaras. 

MONS  CADMUS.  See  Bara-Dagh. 

MONSEGUR,  m6N«'s.YguR/,  a town  of  France,  dep.artmenl 
of  Gironde,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Dropt,  7 miles  N.E. 
of  La  Reole.  Pop.  1344. 

MONSELICE,  mon-s.4-leetchi,  a walled  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  delegation  and  13  miles  S.W.  of  Padua,  on  the  Canal 
of  Monselice,  which  extends  from  Padua  to  Este.  Pop. 
5400. 

MONSERRAT,  mon-s§R-Rit/,  or  MONTSERRAT,  mont-s?R- 
R^P,  a mountain  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  province  and  19  miles 
N.W.  of  Barcelona,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Llobregat.  It  is 
3300  feet  in  height,  and  con.sists  of  a great  number  of  lofty, 
isolated  peaks,  between  which  the  ascent  is  made  with  great 
difficulty.  About  midway  up  its  E.  .side,  stands  the  famous 
monastery  of  the  .same  name,  in  which  Charles  V.  spent  his 
last  days.  It  possesses  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  whose  alleged 
miraculous  powers  used  to  attract  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims; 
and,  perched  on  the  surrounding  rocks,  are  numbers  of  her- 
mitages, several  of  which  have  been  occupied  by  the  most 
distinguished  saints  of  the  Romish  calendar.  As  the  moun- 
tain stands  in  the  line  of  the  royal  road  from  Manre.sa, 
across  the  Llobregat,  advantage  was  taken  of  its  strong 
natural  position  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  several 
fortifications  were  erected  upon  it. 

MON/SEY,  a post-office  and  station  of  Rockland  co..  New 
York,  on  the  F.rie  Railro.ad,  37  miles  from  New  York. 

MONSHEIM,  (Mcinsheim,)  mdnsffiime,  a village  of  WUr- 
temberg,  circle  of  Neckar,  on  the  Kreuzbach.  Pop.  1011. 

MONSOL,  m6NG'soP,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Rhone,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Villefranche.  Pop.  1238. 

MON/SON,  a post-township  of  Pi.scataquis  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Piscataquis  River,  about  73  miles  N.N.E.  of  Augusta. 
Pop.  708. 

MON  SON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hampden  co.. 
Massachu.setts,  on  theChickopee  River,  on  the  New  London 
Willimantic  and  Palmer  Railroad,  about  20  miles  E.  of 
Springfield.  It  contains  a flourishing  academy,  and  has 
several  .satinet  and  cotton  mills.  Pop.  3164. 

MONSTER,  mon/ster,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of 
South  Holland,  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  1640. 

MON'SUM  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  York  co.,  Maine,, 
falLs  into  Kennebunk  Harbor. 

MONTA,  mon/ti,  (L.  ilontaia.)  a village  of  Piedmont,  di- 
vision of  Coni,  immediately  N.W.  of  Casale.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune, 2850. 

MONTABAUR.  mon^ti-bowR',  a town  of  M'est  Germany, 
duchy  and  8 miles  N.  of  Nassau.  Pop.  2727.  It  has  oil- 
mills,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  paper. 

MON'T ACUTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

MONTACUTO,  monRa'kco/to,  a market-town  of  Tuscany, 
42  miles  E.S.E.  of  Florence. 

MONTAFUNERTHAL,  mon'td-foo/ner-tar,  a wild  and  ro- 
mantic valley  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  in  the  S.E.  of  Vorarlberg, 
near  St.  Peter,  and  traversed  by  the  111.  It  forms  a district 
of  about  150  geographical  square  miles,  includes  10  parishes, 
is  governed  by  its  own  landamman,  and  has  a population 
of  8900.  Its  chief  town  is  Schruns. 

MONTAGNA,  mon-tdntyd.  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  2 
miles  E.  of  Sondrio.  Pop.  194.3. 

MONTAGNAC,  m^N«'tdn'ydkt,  a town  of  South  France, 
department  of  Herault.  on  the  Herault,  21  miles  bV.S.W. 
of  Montpellier.  Pop.  in  1852.  3647. 

MONTAGNANA,  mon-tdn-yd/nd,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
delegation  and  23  miles  S.W.  of  Padua,  on  the  F'rassina. 
Pop.  8200.  It  has  a castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloths,  hats,  and  leather. 

MONTAGUE  (monRa-gu)  ISLAND,  one  of  the  New  He- 
bride.s.  in  the  South  Pacific.  Lat.  17°  26'  S.,  Ion.  168°  17'  E. 

MO.\'r.\GNES  ROCH FUSES.  See  Rocky  Mountai.ns. 

MONTAGUE,  monffa-gu,  a posbvillage  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  Massachusetts,  about  36  miles  N.  of  Springfield. 
The  township  borders  on  the  Conneedicut,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a bridge.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  Railroad.  A dam  has  been  constructed  across 
the  river  at  Turner’s  Falls,  in  the  N.  j)art  of  the  town.ship, 
creating  an  immense  hydraulic  power.  Navigation  is  facili- 
tated by  a canal  around  the  falls,  with  75  feet  of  lockage. 
Montague  has  manufactures  of  cutlery,  piano-fortes,  leather, 
rakes,  &c.  Pop.  1593. 

MONTAGUE,  a post-township  of  Sussex  co..  New  .lersey, 
on  the  Delaware  River,  about  85  miles  N.  of  Trenton.  Pop. 
983. 

M0NT.\GUE,  a post-village  of  Essex  co.,  Virginia,  54  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

]\IONT.\GUF,  CAN.\L.  a po,at-village  in  Franklin  co.,  M.as- 
sachusetts.  on  the  canal  around  Turne''’s  Falls,  in  the  Con 
necticut.  about  85  miles  IV.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

M0NT.\GUK  (mon'ta-gu)  ISL.\ND.  an  i.sland  in  the  Paufic 
Ocean,  otf  Ea.st  Australia,  lat.  36°  18'  S.,  lov*  150°  24'  E. 

MONTAGUE  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Pi;  • 0 ean,  R a-s 
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slnn  America,  Prince  AVjlliam  Sound,  lat.  60°  N.,  Ion.  146° 
60'  W.  Len,ij;th  50  miles,  breadth  8 miles. 

MONTAGUE  and  BKISTOL  ISLANDS,  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  lac.  58°  S..  Ion.  27°  \V. 

MONTAGUE  ISLAND,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Australia;  lat, 
36°  18'  S.,  ion.  15U°  24'  E. 

MONTAGUE  ISLAND,  on  the  E.  coast  of  China,  province 
of  Chekiang;  lat.  (E.  point)  29°  10'  N.,  Ion.  122°  5'  E. 

MONTAGUE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
the  South  Atlantic;  lat.  58°  27'  S..  Ion.  26°  44'  AY. 

Montague  sound,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  N.\V.  of  Austra- 
lia, lat.  14°  30'  S.,  Ion.  125°  30'  E. 

MONTAIGU,  m6N«'tA'gu',  (Flemish  Scherpe.nhe.uvel,  sk5r^- 
pen-hd'rel ; the  signification  of  both  names  being  the  same — 
“sharp  mountain,”)  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Bra- 
bant, 28  miles  N.E.  of  Bru.«sels.  Pop.  2267. 

MON'l’AlGU,  m6NG'ta'gu',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Vendee,  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bourbon- A’eudee.  Pop.  1330. 

MON'TAIGUT,  m6NG'ti'gu',  or  MONTAIGU,  a small  town 
of  France,  department  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  16  miles  N.  of 
Moissac.  Pop.  in  1852,  -3279. 

MON'TAIGUT,  m6N«'ta'gii^  or  MONTAIGU,  a small  town 
of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-DOme,  24  miles  N.\V.  of 
Iliom.  Pop.  in  1852,  1652. 

MON'rAlLLEUK,  m6No'tlh'yuRt,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  province  of  Upper  Savoy,  3 miles  from  Chambery. 
Pop.  1168. 

MON'I'AIMONT.  mANo't.PmANo',  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  Savoy, 7 miles  N.of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne.  P.  1500. 

MON'TALBAN,  mon-tll-bln',  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  18  miles  S.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  2794.  It  was  fortified  un- 
der the  Moors. 

MON’'T.A.LBAN.  a market-town  of  Spain,  province  and  32 
miles  N.N.E.  of  'Teruel.  Pop.  2902. 

MONT  ALBAN,  (iPban,)  a village  of  Warren  co.,  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  railroad  from  Vicksburg  to  Jackson,  8 miles  E. 
of  the  former. 

MONTALBANO,  mon-til-bi^no,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Basilicata.  26  miles  S.S.W.  of  Matera.  Pop.  2800. 

MON'rALBODO,  mon-tdl-bo/do,  a village  of  Central  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Ancona,  about  19  miles  W.  of  Ancona. 
Pop.  4000. 

MONT-ALCINO,  a town  of  Tuscany.  See  Monte  Alcino. 

MONTALDO-DI-MONDOVI,  mon-tdl'do  dee  mon-do-vee',  a 
village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Coni,  6 miles 
S.  of  .Mondovi.  Pop.  1991. 

MONTALDO-D’ACQUI,  mon-tai'do  ddk'kee,  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Alessandria,  province  of 
Acqui.  Pop.  1020. 

AIONTALDO-ROERO,  mon-tdPdo  ro-.Vro,  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  division  of  Coni,  6 miles  from  Alba.  Pop. 
1426. 

MONTALDO-SCARAMPI,  mon-tilPdo  skd-rdm/pee,  a vil- 
lage of  the  Sardinian  States,  province  of  Asti.  Pop.  1055. 

MON'rALEGRE,  mon-td-ld^gri,  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Para,  on  the  Amazon,  100  miles  W.  of  Almeirim.  Pop.  of 
district.  4000. 

MONTALEGRE,  mon-tl-l,Vgr.d,  a markeUtown  of  Portugal, 
province  of  'rras-os-Montes,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chaves. 

MO.N'r.ALE.NGO,  mon-td-l§n'go,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  'furin,  8 miles  S.  of  Ivrea,  on  the  Canal 
of  Caluso.  Pop.  1340. 

MON'l’ALTO,  mon-tdPto,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  and  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ale.ssandria.  Pop.  1222. 

MONTAL'l'O,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of 
Nice,  12  miles  from  St.  Remo.  f^p.  1050. 

MONTALTO,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of 
Turin,  2 miles  N.  of  Ivrea.  on  the  Dora.  Pop.  1320. 

MONTALTO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  tlic  province  of  Ascoli,  8 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Ascoli.  It  is  a bishop’s  see.  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
was  born  here.  Pop.  1500. 

MON'rALTO,  (L.  Bahia),  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Citra.  8 miles  N.W.  of  Co.«enza.  Pop.  2430. 

MONT  ALTO,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MON'rALVANE.TO,  mon-tdl-vd-mpHo,  a town  of  Spain, 
New  Castile.  24  miles  from  Cuenca.  Pop.  1189. 

MON'I'ALVAO,  mon-tdl-vowN«./  a .small  fortified  town  of 
Portugal,  province  of  Alemtejo,  27  miles  N.N.W.  of  Porta- 
legre. 

MONTALVO,  mon-tdPvo,  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile, 
30  miles  from  Cuenca.  Pop.  1141. 

MO.NT.\N.\RO,  mon-td-nd^ro.  a town  of  Piedmont,  dlvi- 
rion,  province,  and  15  miles  N..N.E.  of  Turin.  Pop.,  includ- 
ing commune,  4400.  It  has  a -astle  and  2 schools. 

MON'i'.ANCIIES,  mon-tdn/chJs,  a town  of  ,8pain,  province 
and  20  miles  S.E.  of  Cacere.s,  with  a town-house,  prison.  2 
professorships  of  liatin.  and  3 elementary  .«chools;  a church, 
a nunnery,  and  several  fountains;  50  flour  and  oil  mills. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  different  kinds  of 
traffic,  exporting  chiefly  their  hung  beef  and  rich  ham.s, 
which  are  much  eafeemed.  Pop.  5587. 

MUN'l’AUGl  L.  mon-taR-zheeP,  a village  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Alemtejo,  42  miles  S.W.  of  Portalegre.  Pop.  1311. 

MONTA  RGIS,  moN'taK'zhee',  (L.  Montarfpium  Vellonndum.) 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Loirot,  ou  the  Loiug,  at 
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the  junction  of  the  canals  Briare  and  Loing,  38  miles  E.  ct 
Orleans.  Pop.  in  1852,  7527.  It  has  ruins  of  walls,  and  ot 
an  old  castle,  built  by  Charles  V.  of  France. 

MONT-ASTRUC,  mANt-ds'triik/,  a village  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Ilaute-Garonne,  lU  miles  N.E.  of  'i'oulouse.  P.  1260 

MONTATAIRE.  m6N«'td'taiR/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Oi.se,  arrondis.semeut  of  .Seulis,  with  important  iron, 
copper',  and  zinc  works.  Pop.  in  185'2,  2657. 

MON'TAUB.VN,  uiANo'to'bdN®',  (anc.  Mom  Alba' nus,)  & town 
of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  'Tarn-et-Garoune,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  'i'arn,  and  on  the  railway  from  Boi^ 
deaux  to  Cette,  110  miles  S.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  in  1852, 
24,726.  It  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  has  a tribunal  of  commerce, 
a chamber  of  manufactures,  a seminary  with  Protestant 
faculty  of  theology,  normal  school,  and  library  of  10,000 
volumes.  Montauban,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  12tb 
century,  was  iireft'ectually  besieged  by  Moutluc  in  1580,  and 
by  the  troops  of  Louis  Xlll.  in  1621.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
towns  which  embraced  the  Reformation ; and  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  often  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  persecutions. 

MON'IAUD,  m6N°'to'',  a markebtown  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Loire,  arrondissement  of  St.  Etienne.  Pop.  in  1852, 
5726. 

MONTAUDIN,  miNo'to'd^NG/,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  and  17  miles  W'.N.W.  of  Mayenne.  Pop.  1484. 

MON'TAUK^  a post-village  of  Dent  co.,  Missouri,  110  miles 
S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

MON'TAUK  POINT,  a high  promontory  at  the  ea.stern 
extremity  of  Long  Island,  against  which  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  beat  with  tremendous  violence.  It  contains  a fixed 
light,  161  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  41°  4'  12" 
N.,  Ion.  71°  51'  54"  W.  'I'he  firm  sea  air  here,  together  with 
the  wildness  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  attracts  many 
visitors  during  the  summer  .sea.sou. 

MON'TAZZULI,  mon-tdt/so  le,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Abruzzo  Citra,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Vasto.  Pop.  2100. 

MON'l'BARD.  m^No'baR/,  (L.  Moyis  Barrus,)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Cote-d’Or.  on  the  Burgundy  Canal, 
and  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  9 miles  N.  of  Semur. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2719.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  naturalists 
Buffon  and  Daubenton. 

MONTBAZON,  m()N«'bd'z6Nc/,  (L.  Mons-Basonis,)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Indre-et-Loii'e,  on  the  ludre,  8 miles 
S.  of  'fours.  Pop.  1180. 

M0NTB15LIARD,  mAN«'b.i'le-aR/,  or  MONTBELLIARD, 
m6N®'b6rie-aR/,  (L.  Mons-PilU(jer\  Givv.  MiunjvlyarU,  miim'- 
pel-gaRt',)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Doubs,  40  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Be.«anQon,  on  the  Rhine  and  Rhone  Junction  Ca- 
nal. Pop.  in  1852,  6144.  It  has  a communal  college  and 
public  library,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fab- 
rics and  muslins, 

MON'f  BLANC,  mixs  b]6N«/,  (It.  Monte  Bianco,  mon^tA  be- 
dn/ko;  L.  M(»ts  AVbas;  both  names,  as  well  as  the  French 
Mont  Blanc,  signifying  “ 1\  hite  Mountain,”)  a celebrated 
mountain  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  the  highest  in  Europe,  in 
lat.  45°  49'  58"  N.,  Ion.  6°  51'  54"  E.  'fhe  elevation,  as  given 
by  the  Italian  engineers,  is  15,810  feet;  but  this  varies  to 
an  extent  of  several  feet,  according  to  the  amount  of  con- 
densed snow  on  its  summit.  Limit  of  the  snow  line,  8000 
feet  above  the  sea;  34  glaciers  bound  the  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc,  occupying  a surface  estimated  at  95  square  miles. 
'The  largest  and  most  complex  of  these  is  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
(“  sea  of  ice,”)  the  lower  part  of  which,  called  the  Glacier  des 
Bois.  (the  “glacier  of  the  woods,”)  gives  rise  to  the  river 
Arveiron,  2 miles  above  Chamouui.  Mont  Blanc  was  first 
ascended  by  Paccard,  8th  August,  1786. 

MONTBLANCII,  mont-blduk^,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  17  miles  N.N.W.  of  'Tarragona.  Pop.  4114. 

M(.)N'TBR£iIAIN,  mANG'bra^hAN«^  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Aisue,  arrondissement  of  St.  Quentin.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2023. 

MON'TBRISON,  m6No'bree'z6NGt,  (L.  Montbrisonium,)  a 
town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Loire,  234  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Pari.s.  Pop.  in  1852,  5994.  It  has  a normal  school, 
and  a public  library  of  15.000  volumes,  but  no  manufactures. 
It  communicates  by  railway  with  the  Loire,  and  with  the  line 
from  Roanne  to  Lyons.  In  its  vicinity  are  mineral  springs. 

MGN'TBRON,  inANo'brANo'.  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Charente,  16  miles  E.  of  Angouleme.  Pop.  1235. 

MON'TBKUN,  mAN''-'braN<i/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ilaute-Garonne,  33  miles  S.W.  of  'Toulouse.  Pop. 
1570. 

.MON'TCALM,  mont-kdm/,  a new  county  in  the  S.W,  cen- 
tral part  of  Michigan,  has  an  area  of  580  square  miles.  It 
is  principally  drained  by  Flat  and  Pine  Rivers,  and  Fish 
Creek.  'The  soil  is  fertile.  Ca])ital,  Greenville  or  Stanton. 
Named  in  honor  of  General  Montcalm,  who  fell  in  fhe 
defence  of  Quebec,  in  1759.  Pop.  3968. 

MONTCA  LM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Montcalm  co., 
Michigan,  about  50  miles  N.W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  364. 

MON'TCALM,  a post-ofilce  of  Bienville  parish,  Louisiana. 

MON'TCEL,  mAN“'sAP,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Savoy  Proper,  5 miles  from  Aix.  Pop.  1115. 

MON'T  CENIS,  uiAno  seh-nee',  (It.  Monte  Cenisio,  mou'td 
ohd-nee/se-o,)  one  of  the  most  remarkable  summits  of  the 
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Alj)«,  -jn  the  limits  ol  Savoy  and  Piedmont;  lat.  (of  hospice) 
4{>o  14'  8"  N.,  Ion.  6°  6G'  11"  E.  The  road  in  the  pass  of  Mont 
Cenis.  made  by  the  French  in  1808  to  1811,  is  one  of  the  most 
frequented  across  the  Alps.  Highest  point  6775  feet  above 
the  sea. 

MONT  CERYTN,  (Germ.  Matterhorn.)  See  Cervin. 

MONTCORNET,  miNs'koR'n.V,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Aisne.  Pop.  in  1852,  1783. 

MONTCUQ,  a village  of  France.  See  Moncuq. 

MONT-DAUPIIIN,  miNo'do'f^xo/,  a small  fortified  town 
of  France,  department  of  Ilautes-Alpes,  on  a height  beside 
the  Durance,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Embriin.  Pop.  669. 

MONT-DE-MARSAX,  miNG-deh-maR's^No',  (L.  Mom  Mar- 
tiani.)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Landes,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Douze  and  Midou,  which  here  form  the  navigable 
Midouze,  and  are  spanned  by  hand.some  bridges,  62  miles 
S.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  in  1852,  4463.  It  has  a communal 
college,  and  mineral  warm  baths.  Manufactures  comprise 
common  woollen  cloths,  blankets,  sail-cloth,  and  leather, 
and  by  its  position  on  the  navigable  river  Midouze,  it  has 
become  an  entrepot  for  the  wines,  brandies,  wool,  and  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  surrounding  country. 

MOXTDIDIER,  UKixG'dee'de-d^  (L.  Moyis  DmdeJrii.)  a 
market-town  of  France,  department  of  Somme,  21  miles  S.E. 
of  Amiens.  Pop.  in  1852,  4063.  It  has  remains  of  old  forti- 
fications. a town-hall,  a prison,  communal  college,  and  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  ho.siery. 

MOXTDIDIER,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Meurthe.  arroudi.-^sement  of  Chateau-Salins. 

5IOXT-DOR,  France.  See  Dor. 

MOXTDRAGOX  or  MOXDRAGON,  miNG'drd'g^NG',  (L. 
Mans  Dracohiis,)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Vaucluse, 
on  the  Lez,  20  miles  X.X.W.  of  Avignon.  Pop.  1769. 

MO.NTE  ALCIXO,  moiFt.d  dl-chee/no,  or  MOXT-ALCIXO, 
mon-tal-chee'no,  an  episcopal  city  of  Tuscany,  province  and 
20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sienna.  Pop.  3800.  It  has  a fine  cathedral, 
restored  in  1832,  and  a castle. 

MUXTE  ALEGRE,  mon'td  d-lA/grd,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  30  miles  S.E.  of  Albaccte,  in  a narrow  valley, 
overlooked  by  a mined  Moorish  castle.  Pop.  3490. 

MOXTE-ALTO,  mon'td-dl/to,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Bahia,  comarca  of  Urabu. 

MOXTE-APERTO,  mon'id-d-p^to,  a village  of  Sicily,  pro- 
vince and  3 miles  IV.X.W.  of  Girgenti.  Pop.  1000. 

MUXTEBELLO,  mon'td-bdPlo,  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 
delegation  and  10  miles  S.W.  of  Vicenza.  Pop.  4000.  It 
has  2 castles,  and  several  churches. 

MOXTEBELLO,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  Piedmont, 
division  and  23  miles  E.N.E.  of  Alessandria,  and  from  a 
victory  over  the  Austrians  near  which.  Marshal  Lannes 
derived  his  title  of  Duke  de  Montebello.  A battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  Austrians  and  French  in  1812. 

MONTEBELLUXA.  mon'td-b^l-loohid.  a market-town  of 
Austrian  Italy,  delegation  and  13  miles  IV.N.IV.  of  Trevi.so. 

IMOXTEBESCARIA.  mon't;\-b(is-kd're-d,  or  MOXTEBEC- 
CARIA,  mon'td-bJk-kd/re-d,  a village  of  Piedmont,  division 
of  Alessandria.  7 miles  S.W.  of  Pavia.  Pop.  2641. 

MOXTE  BIAXCO.  See  Mont  Blanc. 

MOXTEBUURG,  m^NG'teh-booR',  (L.  Monttis  Burtgus,)  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Manche,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Cherbourg.  Pop.  in  1852,  2471. 

MOXTECALVO,  mon'td-kdPvo,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Principato  Ultra,  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Beneveuto.  P.  4900. 

MOXTE-CAVO  or  MOUXT  CAVO.  See  Albano. 

MOXTECARLO,  mon'td-kaR'lo,  a town  of  Tuscany,  30 
miles  W.X.W.  of  Florence.  Pop.  2960. 

MONTE-CAROTTO,  mon'td-kd-rot'to,  a town  of  Central 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ancona,  and  24  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Ancona,  Pop.  2800. 

MOXTE-CASIXO,  mon'td-kd-see'no,  a celebrated  Benedic- 
tine abbey,  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  on  a moun- 
tain near  San  Gerinano,  with  a lil)rarv  of  19,000  volumes. 

MOXTECASTELLO,  mou'td-kd.s-t^i'lo,  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Alessandria,  on  the  Tanaro. 
Pop.  1200. 

MGXTE-CATIXI,  mon'tA-kd-tee^nee.  a village  of  Tusc.any, 
government  and  29  miles  W.  of  Florence.  Pop.  2600.  It 
has  thermal  spring.s,  and  elegant  baths,  the  most  celebrated 
in  'Tuscany. 

MOXTECATINI  DI  VAL  DI  NIEVOLE,  inon'tA-ka-tee/- 
nee  dee  vil  de  ne-d/vo-lA,  a town  of  Tuscany,  province  of 
Florence.  S.E.  of  Pisa.  Pop.  2782. 

MUNTECCIIIO,  mon-t^k'ke-o,  a market-town  of  Modena, 
on  the  Enza.  8 miles  W.  of  Reggio. 

MOXTECCIIIO  MAGGIORIL  mon-t&k'ke^)  miid-jo'rA,  a 
village  of  Austrian  Italy,  delegation  and  7 miles  S.W.  of 
Vicenza.  Pop.  4200. 

MOXTE-CERBOLI,  mon't;\-ch&R/bo-le.  a village  of  Tus- 
cany, province  and  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pisa.  Near  it  are  the 
famous  borax  lagoons  of  the  grand-duchy. 

MOXTECII.  niANG't^sh',  (L.  Montigiuin,)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Tarn-et-Garonne.  7 miles  W.S.IV.  of  Moutau- 
ban.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Garonne.  Pop.  1700. 

MONTECTIIARO.  mon'tA-ke-d'ro.  a market-town  of  North 
Italy,  Lombardy,  delegation  and  12  miles  S.E.  of  Brescia,  on 
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' the  Chiese.  Pop.  6600,  who  manufacture  silk  stuffs.  Here 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French  in  1795. 

MONTECIIIARO  D’ASTI,  mon'tA-ke-d'ro  dtisdee,  a town 
of  North  Italy,  Piedmont,  division  and  27  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Ales.sandria.  Pop.  2084. 

MONTECHIARUGOLO,  mon'tA-ke-d-roo/go-lo.  a village  of 
Italy,  province,  and  10  miles  S.E.  of  Parma,  on  the  Enza. 
Pop.  3967. 

MONTE-CIIRISTI,  mon'tA-kris^tee,  a maritime  town  of 
Hayti,  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  on  its  N.  coast,  30  miles 
E.  of  Cape  Ilaytien,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain  range  of  Monte-Christi,  whence 
its  name.  Fop.  3000. 

MONTE-CHRISTI  or  MONTE-CRISTI,  mon'tA-kris'tee,  a 
town  of  South  America,  Ecuador,  department  and  96  miles 
N.IV.  of  Guayaquil. 

MON'rE-CIIRISTO,  mon'tA  krls'to,  (anc.  Oglasa,)  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Tuscany,  province  of 
Sienna.  26  miles  S.  of  Elba. 

MOXTECRESTESE,  mon'tA-kr^s-tA^sA,  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  division  of  Novara,  6 miles  from  Domo 
d’Ossola.  Pop.  1316. 

MCNTECUCCULO,  mon'tA-kook'koo-lo,  a village  of  North 
Italy,  dominion  and  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Modena;  the  birth- 
place of  Raymond  de  Moutecuccoli. 

MONTE-DELLA-SIBILLA,  mon'tA-dSl'ld-se-bil'ld,  one  of 
the  Apennine  Mountains  of  Central  Italy,  in  Umbria, province 
of  Spoleto,  and  26  miles  N.E.  of  Spoleto.  Height  7212  feet. 

MONTE  FANO,  mon'tA-fd'no,  a market-town  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Macerata,  and  8 miles  N.  of  Macerata. 
Pop.  3370. 

MONTEFALCO,  mon'tA-fdl'ko,  a town  of  Central  Italy, 
province  of  Spoleto,  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Spoleto.  Pop.  3550. 

MONTEFALCONE,  mon'ti-fdl-kotnA,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Moliise,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Larino. 

MON'TEFALCONE,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Capi- 
tanata,  district  of  Bovina.  Pop.  3900. 

MONTEFALCIONE,  mon'tA-fdl-cho'nA,  a village  of  Naples, 
Principato  Ultra.  5 miles  N.E.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  2700. 

MON'TEFIASCONE,  mon'ta-fe-ds-ko'nA,  a town  of  Central 
Italy,  Pontifical  States.  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Viterbo.  Pop. 
4809.  It  stands  on  a hill,  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Etruscan  city,  of  which  some  remains  exist;  its  cathedral 
cupola,  and  several  other  buildings,  are  the  works  of  San 
Michele. 

MONTE-FILITR  ANO,  mon'tA-fe-le-trd/no,  a market-town 
of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Marches,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Ancona. 
Pop.  1200. 

MONTEFORTE,  mon't.A-foRTA,  a market-town  of  .-tustriau 
Italy,  delegation  and  14  miles  E.  of  Verona.  Pop.  17U0. 

MON'TEFORTE,  a markeUtown  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Ultra,  5 miles  W.S.IV.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  3500. 

MONTE-FRIO,  mon'ta-free^o,  a modern  town  of  .Spain,  pro- 
vince and  22  miles  IV. N.W.  of  Granada.  It  has  8 Hour  and 
7 oil  mills,  3 manufactories  of  soft  soap,  a brandy  distillery, 
and  4 fulling-mills.  Pop.  7903. 

MONTEFUSCO,  mon'td-foos  ko.  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Principato  Ultra,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  2200. 
It  is  a bishop's  see,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen 
stuffs. 

MONTEGICAR.  See  Montejicar. 

MONTE-GIORGIO,  mon'tA-joR(jo,  a market-town  of  Cen 
tral  Italy,  in  the  Marches,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Fermo.  P.  3660. 

MONTEGO  (mon-tee'go)  BAY,  a seaport  town  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Jamaica,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Cornwall,  on  a bay  of 
same  name,  with  a harbor  protected  by  a breakwater,  but 
still  somewhat  exposed  to  a heavy  swell  from  the  N. ; lat. 
(fort)  18°  29'  24"  N.,  Ion.  77°  56'  W.  It  is  defended  by  a 
battery,  has  a court-house,  where  the  assizes  are  held,  and 
carries  on  a considerable  trade.  Pop.  about  4000. 

MONTE-GRANARO,  mon'ti-gri-nA/ro.  a village  of  Central 
Italy,  in  the  Marches,  about  6 miles  N.W.  of  Fermo.  Pop. 
4000. 

MONTEG ROSSO  D’ASTI,  mon'tA-gros'so  dl«/tee,  a marketr 
town  of  Piedmont,  division  of  Alessandria,  6 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Asti.  Pop.  2177. 

MONTEHERMOSO,  mon'tA-5R-mo'so,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  52  miles  N.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  2860. 

MONTEITH  or  MENTEITH,  mon-teeth^  a picturesque 
district  of  Scotland,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  co.  of  Perth,  on 
the  Teith.  Length  about  24  miles 

MONTEITH  or  MENTEITH,  Port  of,  a village  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  in  a district  of  same  name,  8 miles  W. 
of  Doune,  including  Lochs  Vennachoir  and  Monteith;  the 
latter  lake  has  a circuit  of  about  7 miles,  rictly  wooded 
banks,  and  beautiful  islands,  on  one  of  which  are  ruins  of 
a castle  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Monteith  or  Menteith,  a 
branch  of  the  Graham  family.  Pop.  1446. 

MONTEITIHVILLE.  a nost-office  of  Stafford  co.,  Virginia. 

MONTEJ.dQUE,  mon-tA-nd/kA,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Malaga.  4 miles  W.  of  Ronda.  Pop.  1363. 

MONTEJICAR,  MONTEGICAR  or  .MONTEXICAR,  mon- 
tA-ne-kaR/,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  27  miles  E.N.E.  V 
Granada.  I’op.  2455. 

MONTELEONE,  mon'tA-lAro/uA,  (anc.  Uipj)o>>\ium.  or  Fi/6o.’ 
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a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  11  miles  E.  of 
Tropea.  Pop.  2.500.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  com- 
manded by  a fine  old  castle. 

MONTKLEO.V  E,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata, 
7 miles  S.W.  of  Hovino.  Pop.  2500. 

MONTELI.MAKT,  mANa'tA'lee'nuiR^,  (an  ■ Mans  Adhemari?) 
a city  of  France,  department  of  UrOme,  20  miles  S.  of  Va- 
lence, on  the  Roubioii,  and  on  the  railway  from  Lyons  to 
Avignon.  Pop.  in  1852,  9862.  It  is  built  on  the  .slope  of  a 
hill,  crowned  by  a cihidel,  and  has  a communal  college. 
The  vicinity  is  covered  with  rich  vineyards,  plantations  of 
mulberry  trees,  and  orchards. 

MUNTELLA,  mon-tM/ld,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Ultra,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  5800. 

MONTELLANO,  mon-tAl-yA'no,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  4013. 

MONTE  L'LO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Marqiiette  co.,  Wis- 
consin, in  Montello  township  andonFox  River,  55  m.N .of  Ma- 
dison. It  ha.s  2clmrclies,  6 stores,  and  1 mill.  Total  pop.  767. 

5IONTELOVEZ,  a town  of  Mexico.  See  Cohahuila. 

MONTELUPO,  mon'tA-loo^po,  a market-town  of  Tuscany, 
12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Florence,  on  the  Arno.  Pop.  1370. 

MONTE  LUPONE,  mon/ti  loo-po'nA,  a market-town  of 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Macerata,  6}^  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Macerata.  Pop.  3660. 

MONTE  MAOGIORE,  mon'tA  mdd-jo'rA,  a market-town 
of  Sicily,  29  miles  S.E.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  5860. 

MONTEMAONO,  mon'tA-mdn/yo,  a town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  and  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Alessandria.  Pop. 
2538. 

MONTEMALE,  mon'tA-mA/lA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Coni,  in  the  valley  of  the  Grana.  Pop. 
1515. 

MONTEMARANO,  mon'tA-mA-r3/no,  a town  and  bishop’s 
see  of  Naples,  10  miles  E.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  1800. 

MONTE-MARCIANO,  mon'ti-maR-chi/no,  a market-town 
of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ancona,  10  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Ancona.  Pop.  4485. 

MONTE-MAYOR,  mon'tA-ml-oR',  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  3192. 

MONTE-MILETTO,  mon'td-me-l&Uto,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Principato  Ultra,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Avellino.  Pop. 
2400. 

MONTEMILONE,  mou'tA-me-lo'nA,  a market-town  of  Na- 
ples, province  of  Basilicata,  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Venosa. 

MONTEMOLIN,  mon-tA-mo-leen/,  a village  of  Spain,  Estre- 
madura,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Badajos.  The  son  of  Don  Carlos 
takes  from  this  place  his  title  of  Count  of  Montemolin. 
Pop.  2220. 

MONTEMOR,  a town  of  Brazil.  See  Mamanguape. 

MONTE-.5IORENO,  mou'tA  mo-rA'no,  a conical  mountain 
of  Brazil,  forming  a promontory  on  the  S.  of  the  Bay  of 
Espirito-Santo,  province  of  that  name. 

MONTEMQR-NOVO,  mon-tA-moR/  nt/vo,  a town  of  Brazil, 
province  and  60  miles  S.  of  Ceara.  Pop.  2000. 

MONTEMOR-O-NOVO,  mon-tA-moR/o-no/vo,  (i.  e.  “New 
Montemor,”)  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Alemtejo,  22 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Evora.  Pop.  3000. 

MONTEMOK-O-VKLIIO,  mon-tA-moR/o-v§l/yo,  (“Old  Mon- 
temor.”) a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  on  the  Mon- 
dego,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Coimbra.  Pop.  2550. 

MONTEMURRO,  mon-tA-mooR'RO.  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Basilicata,  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  5000. 

MONTENAKEN,  mon'tA-nA'ken,  or  MONTENAEKEN, 
TUonRA-nA'ken,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Limbourg, 
15  miles  S.S.W.  of  IIa.sselt.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  was  once 
defended  by  a strong  castle,  and  is  memorable  for  a great 
buttle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  in  121.3,  between  the  Liegeois 
and  Brabangous,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  with  a loss 
tf  3000  killed,  and  4000  prisoners.  Pop.  877. 

3M0NTENDRE,  mAxo'tdxd’rL  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Charente-Iuferieure,  11  miles  S.  of  Jonzac. 
Pop.  1041. 

MONTENEGRO,  mnn'tA-nA/gro,  i.  e.  “Black  Mountain,” 
(Turk.  Karadagh.,  kAtrlVlAg;  Native  O’.rnogora  or  Tzernogora, 
ts^R'no-go'rd,)  a small  independent  country  of  European  Tur- 
key, between  lat.  42°  10'  and  42°  56'  N..  Ion.  18°  41'  and  20° 
22'  E..  bounded  E.  by  Herzegovina  and  Austrian  Albania, 
(Cattaro,)  and  on  the  other  sides  by  I’urkish  Albania.  Area 
estimated  at  450  square  miles,  and  pop.  in  1848,  at  100,000, 
mostly  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  ignorant  and  super- 
.stitious.  The  surface  forms  a series  of  elevated  ridges  of 
limestone  rocks,  with  lofty  mountain  peaks,  some  of  which 
are  5000  or  6000  feet  in  elevation,  and  are  generally  covered 
with  valuable  timber.  The  country  is  divided  into  8 depart- 
ments; government  republican,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia.  'The  Yladika  is  high  priest,  civil  governor, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  In  ancient  times  this 
country  formed  part  of  lllyricum;  it  was  afterwards  a dis- 
trict of  Servia.  'The  chief  families  of  Montenegro  have  been 
educated  in  St.  Petersburg  and  appointed  to  grades  in  the 
Russian  army;  and  the  annual  tribute  due  to  the  Porte 
(about  4000L)  has  long  been  paid  by  a remittance  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  In  1853,  the  'Turks  sent  an  army  of 
84,000  men  against  Montenegro,  with  the  view  of  reducing 
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it  to  complete  subjection;  but  after  some  sanguinary  'y)n 
fiicts  the  Turks  were  induced  to  recall  their  army  without 
having  accomplished  the  object  of  the  expedition. 

MOX'l’ENERO,  uion'tA-na^ro.  a town  of  Najiles,  province 
of  Molise,  11  miles  N.N'.W.  of  Larino.  Pop.  2500. 

MON'TENO'TTE,  mon'tA-not'tA,  a village  of  Sardinia,  divi 
sion  and  26  miles  W.  of  Genoa,  in  the  Apenninei5.  Here  the 
French  defeated  the  Austrians.  April  11,  1796. 

MON'IEODGRISIG,  a town  of  Naples.  See  Montodorisio. 

MOX'TE-PAGANO.  mou'tA-pA-gdhio.  a market-town  of 
Naples,  Abruzzo  Ultra  1.,  near  the  Adriatic,  15  miles  E.  of 
'Teramo. 

5IONTEPELOSO,  mon'tA-pA-lo^so.  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Basilicata.  24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  3100 

MON'TEPULGIANO,  mon't:\-pool-chA/no.  a town  of  Central 
Italy,  'Tuscany,  26  miles  S.W.  of  Arezzo.  I’op.  2814.  It 
stands  on  a mountain  enclosed  by  an  embattled  wall.  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine  is  said  to  have  been  born  here.  Monte- 
pulciano  is  an  ancient  Etruscan  city,  and  has  many  interest- 
ing remains. 

MOX'TEREALE,  mon'tA-rA-A^lA,  a fortified  town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Aquila. 

Pop.  5600. 

MON'TEllEAU,  mANo'teh-ro/,  (anc.  Covdafte  or  Omdedte  Se.no 
num,)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Seine  and  Yonne,  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Melun, 
on  the  railway  to  'Troyes.  Pop.  in  1852,  6545.  It  ha.s  ex- 
tensive manufactories  of  earthenware.  Steamers  ply  hence 
to  l^aris.  In  1814,  it  was  the  scene  of  Bonaparte’s  last  victory. 

.MON'TEREGGIGNE,  mon'tA-rAd-jo/nA,  a walled  town  of 
Tuscany,  8 miles  from  Sienna. 

MONTEREY,  mon-tA-ra/,  a city  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, capital  of  New  Leon,  on  the  'Tigre,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  and  beautiful  valley,  85  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Saltillo;  lat. 

26°  N.,  Ion.  100°  W.  It  h;is  well-paved  streets,  houses  of 
stone,  in  the  Moorish  style,  with  Hat  roofs,  and  is  the  most 
important  place  in  North  Mexico.  Near  it  are  gold,  silver, 
and  lead  mines.  Pop.  about  12,000.  It  was  taken  in  1846, 
by  the  United  States  army  under  General  'Taylor. 

MON'TEREY,  mon-teh-rA^  a county  in  the  western  portion 
of  California,  has  an  area  of  about  4000.  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific,  on  the  E.  by  the  coast 
range  of  mountains,  and  partly  on  the  N.  by  the  Pajaro  River, 
and  is  drained  by  the  Salinas  (or  San  Buenaventura)  and 
Carmel  Rivers,  and  by  the  Arroyos  of  San  Bruito  and  Naci- 
miento,  with  their  tributaries.  The  county  is  naturally  | 
divided  into  three  valleys,  known  as  San  .Tuan,  Salinas,  and  | 
Carmel.  'The  first  of  these  has  an  extent  of  about  70  by  9 | 

miles,  the  second  about  18  by  12,  and  the  third  about  15  by  3.  j 

Much  of  the  soil  is  rich  and  productive.  Gold  has  been  found 
at  San  Antonio  and  in  Carmel  Valley,  and  silver  has  been  | 
di.scovered  in  small  quantities.  In  the  upper  portion  of 
Salinas  Valley  are  some  sulphur  springs.  Capital,  Monterey.  5 
Pop.  4739. 

MON'TEREY,  a post-township  of  Berkshire  co..  Massachu- 
setts, about  125  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  paper,  woollen  goods,  rakes,  &c.  Pop.  758. 

MON'TEREY,  a post-office  of  Dut(  he.“S  co..  New  York. 

MON'TEREY,  a village  of  Alleghany  co.,  I’ennsylvania,  on  i 
the  Monongahela  River.  4 miles  above  I’ittsburg. 

MON'TEREY,  a post-office  of  Berks  co..  Pennsylvania. 

MONTEREY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Highland  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Staunton  and  Parkerslnirg  turnpike,  180  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  over  100. 

MON'TEREY,  a post-village  of  Abbeville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

MON'TEREY,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Alabama. 

MON'TEREY,  a small  village  of  Itawamba  co..  Mississippi 

MON'TEREY,  a post-office  of  Rankin  co.,  Mis.sissijipi. 

MON'TEREY,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Texas,  at  the  N. 
end  of  Soda  Lake,  about  30  miles  N.W.  of  Shreveport,  in  | 
Louisiana.  It  is  a .shipping  point  for  cotton. 

MONTEREY',  a small  post-village  of  McNairy  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

MONTEREY,  a thriving  village  of  Owen  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  the  Kentucky  River,  at  Lock  and  Dam  No.  3. 

.MON'TEREY',  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

MON'TEREY,  a township  in  I’utnam  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  540. 

MON'TEREY,  a post-office  of  Allegan  co.,  IMic-higan.  | 

MON'TEREY',  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana. 

MON'TEREY,  a small  post-village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Illinois  River. 

MON'TEREY,  a post-office  of  Davis  co..  Iowa. 

MON'TEREY,  a village  in  Lee  co..  Iowa,  on  the  Missis.sipid 
River,  90  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

MON'TEREY,  a post-village  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wisconsin. 

MONTEREY',  a port  of  entry  and  city,  capital  of  Monterey 
CO.,  California,  situated  on  Montt^rey  Bay.  and  on  the  road 
from  San  Jose  to  Los  Angeles,  94  miles  S.S.E.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, lat.  36°  35'  N.  A mission  was  founded  here  in  1776, 
by  Father  .Tunipero  Serra.  'The  place  subsequently  be<'aina 
the  capital  of  California,  which  distinction  it  lost  in  1847 
A city  charter  was  granted  April  30,  1851.  and  a second  May 
11, 1853.  'The  harbor  is  open  to  N.  'winds,  but  is  protetded 
from  the  S.  It  is  of  good  depth,  and  has  excellent  anchorage 
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Ihe  A-linas  Valley  depends  on  this  port  for  its  supplies. 
See  Api’kndix. 

MONTEREY  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Concordia  parish, 
Louisiana. 

MONTERODDNI,  mon-ti-ro-doo/nee,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Molise,  4 miles  S.  of  Iseruia.  Pop.  1740. 

MONTERONI,  mon-ti-ro/nee,  a market-town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Otranto,  5 miles  W.S.tV.  of  Lecce.  Pop.  2000. 

MONTERONI,  a town  of  Tuscany,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Sienna. 
Pop.  3307. 

MONTE-ROSA,  mon'tA-ro'si.  a mountain  of  the  Pennine 
.4.1ps,  inferior  in  elevation  only  to  Mont-Rlanc.  from  which 
It  is  distant  50  miles  E.N.E.,  on  the  boundary  between  the 
Valais  and  Piedmo.nt,  lat.  45°  56'  1"  N..  Ion.  7°  52'  10"  E. 
Height  of  its  principal  summit  estimated  at  15,208  feet.  It 
sends  out  ramifications  to  all  the  cardinal  points,  its  loftiest 
peaks  being  on  its  N.  and  S.  limbs. 

MONTE-ROSSO,  raon'tA-ros^so,  a town  of  Naples,  Sicily, 
province  and  27  miles  IV.N.W.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  6500. 

MONTE- ROSSO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ulti-a,  district  and  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Monteleone.  Pop.  2200. 

MONTEROSSO,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Genoa,  4 miles  from  Levanto.  Pop.  1199. 

MONTEROSSO.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Coni,  on  the  Grana.  Pop.  1220. 

MONTE-ROTONDO,  mon'tA-ro-ton'do,  a town  of  Central 
Italy,  situated  26  miles  S.S.W.  of  Rieti.  Pop.  1000. 

MONTE-ROTONDO,  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Corsica,  25 
miles  N.K.  of  Ajaccio.  Height  8763  feet. 

ItlONTE-RURBIANO,  mon't.i-roob-yi'no,  a town  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  in  the  province  of  Eermo,  and  5 miles  S.  of  Fermo. 
Pop.  2500. 

MONTERRUBIO,  mon'tJR-RooRje-o,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  78  miles  E.S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  3206. 

MONTESA,  mon-ti'sl,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  38 
miles  S.  of  Valencia. 

MONTE  SAN  GIULIANO,  mon'ti  sin  joo-le-i'no,  or  OLD 
TRAPANI,  tri-pi/nee,  a town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Trapani, 
on  a high  mountain,  (the  ancient  Eh-yx,)  27  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Marsala.  Pop.  7500.  It  is  enclosed  by  a dilapidated  wall, 
and  its  churches  and  convents  are  mostly  in  ruins.  On  the 
mountain  Eryx  once  stood  a far-famed  temple  of  Venus,  of 
which  a few  granite  pillars  remain. 

MONTESANO,  mon-tA-sihio.  a market-town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Principato  Citra,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Diano.  Pop. 
5000. 

MONTE-SAN-SAVINO,  mon'ti-sin-si-vee'no.  a town  of 
.Tuscany,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Arezzo.  Pop.  4098.  It  stands 
on  a lofty  hill  enclosed  by  walls. 

MON'TE-SAN-SAVINO,  mon'ti-sin-si-vee^no,  a town  of 
Tuscany,  37  miles  S.E.  of  Florence.  Pop.  4121. 

MONTE  SANT’ANGELO,  mon'ti  sint-iu(ji-lo,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Capitanata,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mount 
Gargano,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Foggia.  Pop.  6600.  It  has  a cas- 
tle, and  remains  of  a Roman  temple. 

MONTE  SANTA  xMARIA,  mon/tA  sinftl  mi-ree/J,  a town 
of  Central  Italy,  province  of  Perugia,  and  25  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Perugia.  Pop.  2000. 

MONTE  SANTO.  See  Arnos,  Mount. 

MONTE-SANTO,  mou'tA-sdn'to,  a towm  of  Italy  in  the 
province  of  Macerata,  and  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Macerata,  on 
a hill  near  the  Adriatic,  where  it  has  a small  haven  for  fish- 
ing-boats. Pop.  5818. 

MONTE-SANTO,  a village  of  Italy,  in -the  province  of 
Spoleto,  and  15  miles  N.E.  of  Spoleto.  Pop.  1500. 

MONTE-SANTO,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  and  210  miles 
N.W.  of  Bahia. 

MONTE-SARCHIO,  mon'td-saR^ke-o,  a large  walled  town 
of  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Avellino.  Pop.  4600. 

MONTE-SCAGLIOSO,  mon'tA-skdl-yo^so,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Basilicata,  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Matera.  Pop.  6100. 

M0NTE-SCUDA.10,  mon'td-skoo-di'yo,  a village  of  Tusca- 
ny, province  of  Pisa,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Leghorn.  Pop.  1053. 

MONTE-SCUDOEO,  mou'tA-skoo'do-lo,  a town  of  Central 
Italy,  about  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Rimini.  Poj).  1915. 

MONTE-SILVANO,  mon'tA-.sil-vd/no,  a village  of  Naples, 
province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Pescara.  Pop. 
1000. 

MONTESQUIEU,  mAxG't^s'ke-uh/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Gers,  10  miles  IV.S.W.  of  Auch.  Pop.  2000. 

MONTESQUIEU-LAURAGAIS.  m6N«'tcs'ke-uh'  lo'rd'gA^ 
a towu  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Garonne,  28  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Toulouse,  on  the  Arize.  Pop.  1320. 

MONTESQUIEU- VOLVESTRE,  miNo't^.s'kt-uh/ vol'v&st’r', 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Garonne,  29  miles  S.  of 
Toulouse.  Pop.  in  1852.  3918. 

MONTESSON,  m6No't^s's6NO^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Oise,  arrondl.-isement  of  Versailles.  P.  1706. 

MONTEUX.  mANo'tuh^,  (L.  Montilii.)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Vaucluse,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Avignon.  Pop.  in 
1852,  4607. 

MONTEU-DU-PO,  mANo'tuh'dU  po,  a village  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  division  and  18  miles  N.E.  of  Turin,  on  the  Po. 
Pop  1070. 
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MQNTEU-ROERO,  mANC-tuh'  ro'A'ro^,  a village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  division  of  Coni,  3 miles  from  Canale.  Pop 
2600. 

MONTE-VAGO,  mon'tA-vd'go,  a town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  Girgenti.on  the  Belici.  16  miles  N.W.  of  Sciacca.  P.  3000. 

MONTEVALGxO,  a post-village  in  Shelby  co.,  Alabama,  on 
the  Alabama  and  'Tennessee  Rivers  Raih’oad,  65  miles  N.W. 
of  Montgomery. 

MONTEVARCHI,  mon'td-vaR/kee,  a town  of  Tuscany, 
province  and  24  miles  S.E.  of  Florence,  on  the  Arno.  Pop. 
3600.  It  is  commanded  by  a castle  on  a neighboring  height, 
and  has  a college,  manufactures  of  silk,  twist,  woollen  stulIs, 
Ac.  Here  is  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  Val  d’Ancese,  rich 
in  fossil  remains. 

MONTE-VECCIIIO,  mon'td  v§k^ke-o,  a village  of  Central 
Italy,  in  the  Marches,  province  of  Pesaro,  4 miles  N.N.E.  ot 
Pergola,  with  1700  inhabitants. 

MONTE-VECCIIIO,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Foiii,  and  15  miles  S.E.  of  Forli,  on  the  Ma- 
recchia. 

MONTEVERDE,  mon'tA-v§R^dd,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Ultra,  on  the  Ofanto,  19  miles  E.N.E.  of 
St.  Angelo  dei  Lombardi.  Pop.  2000. 

MONTE-VERDE,  mon'tA-v^RMd,  a village  of  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince and  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pisa. 

MONTEVERDE  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Caroline  Lslands,  in  lat.  3°  27'  N.,  Ion.  156°  E.,  consisting  of 
30  low  islets,  named  after  their  discoverer,  in  1806. 

MONTE-VETTOLINI,  mon'tA-v^t-to-lee/nee,  a town  of 
Tuscany,  province  and  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Florence.  P.  2000. 

MOxNTEVIDEO,  mon'te-vid^e-o,  (Sp.  pron.  mon'tA-ve-nA'o ; 
Port.  Monte  Fra,  monRA  v.Po.)  a .seaport  city,  and  c.ipital  of 
the  republic  of  Uruguay,  South  America,  on  a peninsula  in 
the  estuary  of  the  Plata.  105  miles  E.S.E.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Lat.  34°  53'  S.,  Ion.  56°  15'  IV.  Pop.  37,787.(?)  It  is  situated 
on  a gentle  elevation,  at  the  extremity  of  a small  peninsula, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a strong  wall,  mounted  with  guns, 
and  further  defended  by  a citadel  or  castle,  of  indifferent 
construction,  with  bulwarks  and  batteries.  It  is  pretty 
regularly  built,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  but  is  ili- 
supplied  with  water,  and,  except  a cathedral,  a castle,  and 
the  governor’s  residence,  it  has  no  buildings  of  importance. 
Climate  damp;  the  heat  of  summer  is  oppressive,  and  storms 
are  frequent.  Its  port,  open  to  the  S.W.,  Ls  the  best  on  the 
Plata,  and  in  1848,  the  merchandise  exported  here  amount- 
ed to  $5,573,218,  of  which  hides  stood  for  $4,124,203,  the  re- 
maining goods  being  beef,  butter,  hair,  feathers,  and  other 
animal  products,  with  Chilian  copper,  and  Paraguay  tea. 
Imports  consist  chiefly  of  British  cottons,  woollens,  and 
hardware,  flour,  wines,  colonial  produce,  salt,  and  manufac- 
tured goods. 

MONTEVID/EO,  a post-village  of  Elbert  co.,  Georgia,  90 
miles  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

MON'fE-VISO,  mon'tA-vee'.so,  one  of  the  principal  summits 
of  the  Alps,  at  the  junction  of  their  Maritime  and  Cottian 
divisions,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Turin,  Elevation  12,585  feet. 

MONTEZU'MA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cayuga 
co..  New  York,  on  the  Seneca  River,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  with  the  Erie  Canal.  35  miles  W. 
of  Syracuse.  Fine  salt  is  prepared  from  .--prings  at  this 
place.  It  has  an  active  business  in  forwarding  produce. 
The  Montezuma  or  Cayuga  Marshes,  from  2 to  3 miles 
wide,  extend  about  14  miles  along  the  outlet  of  Cayuga 
Lake  and  Seneca  River.  Pop.  1439. 

MONTEZUMA,  a post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  Oglethorpe  branch  of  the  South-Western  Railroad,  abou*^ 
80  miles  S.W.  from  Milledgeville. 

MON'TEZUMA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Covington  co., 
Alabama,  on  the  Conecuh  River,  about  80  miles  S.  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

MON'TEZUMA,  a post-village  of  McNairy  co.,  Tennessee. 

MONTEZUMA,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Kentucky. 

MONTEZUMA,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio. 

MON'TEZUIMA,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Parke  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Wabash  River  and  Canal,  where  they  are 
crossed  by  the  plank-road  from  Indianapolis  to  Springfield, 
in  Illinois,  68  miles  from  the  former.  It  contained,  in  1851, 
10  stores,  and  over  400  inhabitants. 

MONTEZUMA,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Illinois  River,  58  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield.  It  is  a land- 
ing-place for  steamboats. 

MONTEZUMA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Poweshiek  co., 
Iowa.  Pop.  564.  See  Appendix. 

MONTEZUJIA,  a post-village  of  Green  co.,  Wisconsin. 

MON'TFAUCON^  mi\NG'fb'sdN«/,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Lot,  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cahor.s.  Pop.  1720. 

MONTFAU^'ON.  a village  of  France,  department  of  llaute- 
Loire,  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Le  Pny,  with  1136  inhabitants. 

MONTFAU^ON,  a suburb  of  Paris,  France  to  which  the 
refuse  of  that  city  is  mostly  carried. 

MONT-FEKRAND.  See  Ci.i  rmont  Ferrand. 

MON'rFEKRAT,  mont-f'R-RjP  or  m6No'fiR'Ri/.  an  old  map- 
quisate  of  Northern  Italy,  is  now  comprised  in  the  provinces 
of  Alessandria,  Coni,  'Turin,  Novara,  and  Genoa,  (Sardinia!' 
dominions.)  Its  capital  was  Casale. 
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MONTFERRIER,  mdNa'f^R'ae-i',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ariege,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Foix.  Pop.  1894. 

MONTFERRIER.  a village  Of  France,  department  of  He- 
rault,  arrondissem^nt  of  Montpellier. 

MONTFLANQUIN,  a town  of  France.  See  Moxfi.axquin. 
MONTFOORT,  monPfoRt,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince and  8 miles  W.S.VV.  of  Utrecht,  on  the  Yssel.  Pop. 
1752.  It  had  a strong  fortress  of  the  I2th  century,  demo- 
lished by  the  French  in  1672. 

MONT'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 
MONTFORT,  m6No'foR/,  a town  of  P’rance,  department  of 
Landes,  11  miles  E.  of  Dax.  Pop  in  1852,  1644. 

MONTFORT,  a village  of  Dutch  Limburg,  near  Maestricht. 
Pop.  686. 

MONTFORT,  a village  of  Wisconsin.  See  Wingville. 
MONTFORT  LAMAURY,  m6Nc'foR/  li'mo'ree/,  (L.  Mms 
ForUis  AmalarUci,)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine- 
et-Oise,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Versailles.  Pop.  in  1852,  1760. 
Simon  de  IMontfort,  who  headed  the  first  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses,  was  born  here  in  1165. 

MONTFORT  SUR  MEU,  mo.\«'foR/  suR  muh,  (L.  d/ons 
For'tis,)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  13 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Rennes,  on  the  Meu.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2072. 

MONTFRIN,  m6Na'frS,NO^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Gard,  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nimes.  Pop.  in  1852,  26-39. 

MONTGELL.\P'REY,  mAxo'zh^lTi'frA^  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  division  of  Savoy,  near  Saint  Jean  deMau- 
rienne.  Pop.  1000. 

MONTGERON,  mANG'zheh-rAxot,  a village  of  France,  on  the 
Paris  and  Lyons  Railway,  11  miles  from  Paris. 

MONTGISCARD,  mA.xo'zheese'kaR/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ilaute-Garonne,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Villefranche, 
on  the  Canal  du  Midi.  Pop.  in  1852,  1325. 

MONTGOMERY,  mont-gum/er-e,  or  MONTGOMERY- 
SHIRE, mont^gum'er-e-shjr,  an  inland  county  of  North 
Wales,  having  on  the  N.  the  counties  of  Merioneth  and 
Denbigh,  E.  Salop,  S.  Radnor,  and  on  the  W.  Cardigan. 
Area  755  square  miles,  or  483,200  acres,  about  half  of 
which  is  uncultivated,  and  not  more  than  80,000  under 
tillage.  Pop.  in  1851,  67,335.  Surface  very  mountainous, 
but  intersected  by  some  fertile  sheltered  vales,  and  well 
woo<led.  The  mountain  Plinlimmon  is  partly  in  this 
county.  Principal  rivers,  the  Severn,  Vyrnwy,  Wye,  and 
Dee,  which  rise  in  the  county.  Agriculture  is  much  im- 
proved ; the  mount.ains  are  chiefly  in  sheep-walks.  The 
pure  breed  of  Welsh  ponies,  or  “3Ierlins,”  is  still  preserved 
in  this  county.  Slate  forms  the  general  basis  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  the  principal  mineral  wrought.  The  county 
is  the  chief  .seat  of  the  Welsh  flannel  manufacture.  Mont- 
gomery is  divided  into  9 hundreds.  Principal  towns,  Mont- 
gomery, Welshpool,  Newtown,  and  Llanfyllin.  The  county 
sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  1 is  sent 
by  its  borough.  During  the  Saxon  era,  it  formed  part  of 
the  Welsh  principality  of  Powis,  and  was  named  Mont- 
gomery after  one  of  its  Norman  conquerors. 

MONTGO.MERY,  a parliamentary  borough,  market-town, 
and  parish  of  North  IV ales,  capital  of  the  above  county,  on 
the  Severn,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Shrewsbury.  Pop.  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough,  in  1851, 1248.  It  has  a church,  a venera- 
ble cruciform  pile;  guildhall,  county  jail,  and  house  of  correc- 
tion, and  remains  of  a stately  Norman  castle^  in  which  the 
celebrated  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  was  born,  in  1583. 
With  the  contributory  boroughs  of  Llanidloes,  Welshpool, 
Llanfillyn,  Machynlleth,  and  Newtown,  it  sends  1 member 
to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons.  In  the  vicinity  are  remains  of 
a Rritish  camp,  also  of  Cherbury  Priory,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  John.  The  last  battle  between  the  Welsh  and 
English  took  place  in  the  vicinity  in  1294. 

MONTGOM/ERY,  a county  in  the  eastern  part  of  New 
York,  has  an  area  of  about  400  .square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Mohawk  River,  which  is  here  joined  by  the 
Schoharie  and  other  smaller  streams.  The  surface  is  uneven 
and  mountainous.  The  alluvial  lands  along  the  Mohawk 
are  abundantly  fertile,  and  on  the  adjacent  uplands  the  soil, 
though  rather  heavy,  is  very  productive.  This  county  is 
Intersected  by  the  Erie  Canal,  and  by  the  Utica  and  Sche- 
necLady  Railroad.  Organized  in  1772,  .and  named  in  honor 
of  General  Richard  Montgomery,  who  fell  before  the  walls 
of  Quebec,  in  the  year  1775.  Capital.  Fonda.  Pop.  30,866. 

MO.NTGOMERY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
contains  450  square  mile.s.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the 
Schuylkill  River,  and  drained  also  by  Perkiomen,  Mana- 
tawny,  and  IVissahickon  Creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified 
with  beautiful  undulations.  The  soil  is  productive  and 
highly  improved.  In  1850  this  county  produced  98,701  tons 
of  hay,  and  3,048,089  pounds  of  butter,  the  greatest  quan- 
tifies of  each  raised  in  any  one  county  of  the  state.  Sand- 
stone and  shale  underlie  the  greater  part  of  the  county; 
limestone  is  found  in  the  S.E.  part,  .and  extensive  quarries 
of  fine  marble  are  worked  in  the  same  vicinity,  about  12 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  found 
In  the  IV  part,  near  the  river.  The  public  works  are  the 
L'hiladelphia  and  Norristown  Railroad,  the  Chester  Valley 
Riiilroad,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  and  the 
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North  Pennsylvania  R<ailroad.  Formed  in  1784.  Capitol, 
Norristown.  Pop.  70,500. 

MONTGOMERY,  a county  of  Maryland,  bordering  on  the 
district  of  Columbia,  and  on  the  Potomac  River,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Virginia,  has  an  area  of  about  660  square  miles 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Patuxent  River,  and  drained 
by  the  East  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  by  Seneca,  Rock, 
and  Watts  Creeks.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly ; the 
soil  in  general  is  not  very  rich,  excepting  the  margins  of  tin 
streams.  The  rocks  which  underlie  the  county  lire  gneiss, 
serpentine,  red  .sandstone,  an#  limestone.  A gold-mine  was 
discovered,  in  1848,  near  Brookeville.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  pas.ses  along  the  S.W.  border.  Capital.  Rock- 
ville. Pop.  18,322,  of  whom  12,901  were  free,  "^nd  5421 
slaves. 

MONTGOMERY,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Virginia, 
has  an  area  of  about  300  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  New  River,  and  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  the 
Staunton  or  Roanoke,  and  by  Craig’s  Creek.  The  county  is 
situated  at  the  north-western  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
has  a mountainous  surface.  The  soil  is  mostly  rocky  and 
unproductive,  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  Tbe 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Virginia  and  Tenne-'^see  Railroad. 
Formed  in  1776.  Capital,  Christiansburg.  Pop.  10,617,  of 
whom  8398  webe  free,  and  2219  slaves. 

MONTGOMERY,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of 
North  Carolina.  Area  estimated  at  550  square  mile.s.  The 
Yadkin  River  forms  the  W.  boundary;  the  Uharie  and  Little 
Rivers,  affluents  of  the  Yadkin,  flow  through  the  county. 
The  surface  in  the  W.  part  is  mountainous ; the  soil  of  the 
valleys  is  fertile.  Gold  is  found  in  several  places  near  the 
Yadkin.  One  steam-engine,  for  pounding  the  ore,  was  in 
operation  in  1851.  Formed  in  1779.  Capital,  Troy.  Pop. 
7649,  of  whom  5826  were  free,  and  1823  slaves. 

MONTGOMERY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of 
Georgia,  has  an  area  of  750  square  miles.  The  Ocmulgee 
River  forms  its  boundary  on  th«  S.,  the  Little  Ocmulgee 
on  the  S.W.,  and  Pendleton’s  Creek  on  the  N.E.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Oconee,  which  unites,  on  its  southern 
border,  with  the  Ocmulgee,  forming  the  Allamaha.  The 
surface  is  level;  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  generally  inferior. 
In  1850,  this  county  produced  292  bales  of  cotton;  55,365 
bushels  of  corn;  and  28,710  of  sweet  potatoes.  Capital, 
Mount  Vernon.  Pop.  2997,  of  whom  2020  were  free,  and 
977  slaves. 

MONTGOMERY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Ala- 
bama, has  an  area  of  1010  square  miles.  The  Tallapoosa 
and  Alabama  Rivers  foi  m the  N.  boundary  of  the  county 
It  is  also  drained  by  the  Catama  and  Pintelala  Creeks.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile.  Cotton  and  Indian  corn  are  the 
staples.  In  1850,  there  were  raised  25.326  bales  of  cotton ; 
1,265,615  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ; 293,488  of  sweet  potatoes; 
and  191,853  of  oats:  the  greatest  quantities  of  each  pro- 
duced in  any  county  of  the  state.  The  county  is  partly 
traversed  by  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad,  and 
another  railroad  extends  from  Montgomery  to  Pensacola 
Several  plank-roads  have  lately  been  made  in  the  county 
Montgomery  is  the  county-seat,  and  the  capital  of  Ala 
bama.  Pop.  35,904,  of  whom  12,194  were  free,  and  23,7  If 


MONTGOMERY,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Texas, 
contains  1200  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  San  Jacinto 
River  and  its  affluent  creeks.  The  surface  is  an  alluvial 
plain;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  Montgomery.  Pop. 5479, 
of  whom  2668  were  free. 

MONTGOMERY,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of 
Arkansas.  Area  1100  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Washita  River.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  and 
adapted  to  pasturage  and  the  rearing  of  sheep.  .\n  exten- 
sive quarry  of  the  finest  slate  has  been  opened.  Capital, 
Mount  Ida.  Po]).  3633,  of  whom  3541  were  free,  and  92 
slaves. 

MONTGOMERY,  a county  in  the  N.N.W.  pai-t  of  Tennes- 
see, bordering  on  Kentucky,  has  an  area  estimated  at  550 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Cumberland  River,  navi- 
gable by  steamboats,  and  also  drained  by  its  affluent,  the 
Red  River.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
In  1850  the  county  produced  3,454,745  pounds  of  tobacco, 
a greater  quantity  than  was  raised  in  any  other  county  of 
the  state.  Capital,  Clarksville.  Pop.  20,895,  of  whom  11,341 
were  free,  and  9554  slaves. 

MONTGOMERY,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of 
Kentucky,  has  an  area  estimated  at  230  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Hinkston  Creek.  The  S.E.  part  is  mountainous; 
the  other  parts  generally  rolling  or  hilly.  The  soil,  except- 
ing the  mountains,  is  very  productive.  First  settled  about 
1790.  The  route  of  the  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  Railroad 
passes  through  this  county.  Capital,  Mount  Sterling.  Pop. 
7859,  of  whom  5107  were  free,  and  2752  slaves. 

MONTGOMERY,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Ohio, 
contains  440  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Miami  and  Mad 
Rivers,  and  by  Twin  Creek.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  diver- 
sified by  small  elevations.  The  soil  is  cnlcareous.  pcMuc- 
tive,  and  well  cultivated.  The  rock  which  underlies  the 
county  is  the  Trenton  limestone,  an  excellent  material  for 
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Duil  Jmg.  The  Miami  Canal  passes  through  the  county,  and 
six  important  railways  terminate  at  Dayton.  Montgomery 
is  among  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  counties  of  the 
state.  Capital.  I>ayton.  Pop.  52,230. 

MONTGOMERY,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  In- 
diana, contains  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Sugar  and  Racoon  Creeks,  atHuents  of  the  Wabash 
River.  The  surface  varies  from  level  to  undulating;  the 
soil  is  fertile.  This  county  is  intersected  by  the  Louisville 
New  Albany  and  Chicago  l^ilroad.  Organized  in  1823. 
Capital,  Crawfordsville.  Population  in  1850, 18,084,  in  1860, 
20,888. 

MONTGOMERY,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Illi- 
nois, has  an  area  of  690  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
E.  and  W.  forks  of  Shoal  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
and  partly  covered  with  forests;  the  soil  is  fertile.  A large 
portion  of  the  county  is  prairie.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad.  Capital,  Hillsborough. 
Pop.  13,979. 

MONTGOMERY,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Missouri,  has 
an  area  of  504  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  Missouri  River,  inter.sected  in  the  S.W.  by  the  Loutre 
or  Otter  River,  and  in  the  N.E.  by  the  Riviere  au  Cuivre, 
or  Copper  River.  A con.siderable  range  of  bluffs  extends 
through  the  S.  part,  parallel  with  the  Missouri.  Limestone 
underlies  the  county,  and  stone-coal  and  iron  ore  are  found 
in  it.  Capital,  Danville.  Pop.  9718  of  whom  8071  were 
free,  and  1647  slaves. 

MONTGOMERY,  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  430  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  two 
branches  of  Nishnabatona  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Missouri. 
Capital,  Frankfort.  Pop.  1256. 

MONTGOMERY,  a post-township  of  Franklin  county,  Ver- 
mont, about  45  miles  N.  of  3Iontpelier.  Fop.  1262, 

MONTGOMERY,  a post-township  of  Hampden  county, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Western  Railroad,  about  14  miles 
N.W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  371. 

MONTGOMERY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Orange 
county.  New  York,  on  the  Walkill  Creek,  about  88  miles  ^V. 
by  S.  of  Albany.  The  village  has  churches  of  3 or  4 denomi- 
nations, an  academy,  and  8 or  10  stores.  Pop.  about  1200 ; 
of  the  township,  3973. 

MONTGOMERY,  a post-township  of  Somerset  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  Millstone  River,  and  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal,  about  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  1975. 

MONTGOMERY,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  3289. 

MONTGOMERY,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1423. 

MONTGOMERY,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  998. 

MONTGOMERY,  a flourishing  city,  capital  of  the  state  of 
Alabama,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Montgomery  co.,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alabama  River,  331  miles  by  water 
from  Mobile.  It  is  197  miles  by  the  road  N.E.  of  Mobile, 
and  839  miles  from  Washington.  Lat.  32°  21'  N.,  Ion.  86° 
25'  W.  Montgonu'ry  is  the  second  city  of  the  state  in 
respect  to  trade  and  population,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  inland  towns  of  the  Southern  States.  It  possesses 
great  facilities  for  communication  with  the  surrounding 
cf>untry.  The  Alabama  River  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Union  for  steamboat  navigation.  As  it  is  never  closed  by 
ice,  and  very  rarely  affected  by  drought,  large  steamers 
ascend  from  Mobile  to  this  place  at  all  sea.sons  of  the  year. 
The  Coosa  River  is  navigable  for  large  steamboats  to  We- 
tumpka.  The  Montgomery^  and  West  Point  Railroad,  of 
which  this  city  is  the  W.  terminus,  leads  to  Atlanta,  in 
Georgia.  Another  railroad  has  been  commenced  which  will 
connect  the  city  with  some  point  on  Mobile  Ray.  Plank- 
roads  are  in  course  of  construction  to  the  Tennessee  River 
and  to  Tuscaloosa.  The  cotton  shipped  at  this  place  annually 
amounts  to  75,000  bales.  The  city  has  1 bank  and  6 new.s- 
paper  offices.  The  public  records  and  offices  were  removed 
from  Tuscaloosa  to  Montgomery  in  November,  1847.  The 
new  state-house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1849; 
another  was  erected  on  the  same  site  and  completed  in  1851. 
Pop.  in  1850,  4935;  in  1860,  8843. 

MONTGOMERY,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of 
Montgomery  co.,  Texas,  50  miles  N.  of  Houston.  It  is 
situated  in  a level  and  fertile  tract  of  land,  which  is  mostly 
occupied  by  thrifty  cotton  planters. 

MONTGOMERY,  a post-office  of  Trigg  co.,  Kentucky. 

JIONTGOMERY,  a post-office  of  Sumner  co.,  Tennessee. 

MONTGOMERY,  a township  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio.  P.  3501. 

MONTGOMERY,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,Ohio.  P.3323. 

MONTGOMERY,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  13 
miles  N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

MONTGOM  ER  Y,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.l21 2. 

MONTGOM  ER  Y,  a township  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1575. 

MONTGOMERY,  a post-township  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop. 1324. 

MONTGOMERY,  a township  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
895. 

MONTGOMERY,  a post-village  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Aurora  Extension  Railroad,  45  miles  S.W.  of  Chicago. 
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MONTGOMERY  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
Vermont,  about  45  miles  N.  of  Montpelier. 

MONTGOMERY  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Wood  co.. 
Ohio. 

MONTGOMERY  ISLANDS,  a group  of  six  small  rocky 
islets,  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Australia,  at  the  entrance  of 
Doubtful  Bay  ; lat.  15°  49'  S. 

MONTGOMERY’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  a co.  of  England.  See  Montgomery. 

MONTGOMERY’S  POINT,  a small  village  of  Desha  co., 
Arkansas. 

MONTGOMERYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co, 
Pennsylvania,  about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Norristown. 

MONTGUYON,  m6No'gu'y6No/,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Charente  Inferieure,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Jonzac.  P.  1457. 

MONTHA/LIA.  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  Mississippi. 

MONTIIEI,  m6N“'tA/,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Valais,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Lie,  near  the  Rhone, 
21  miles  W.  of  Sion.  Pop.  1623. 

MONTHERME,  m^No't^R'mi/,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Ardennes,  on  the  Meuse,  8 miles  N.  of 
Mezieres.  Pop.  in  1852,  2299. 

MONTIIUREUX,  m6Na'tU'ruh^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vo.sges,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mirecourt,  on  the  Saone. 
Pop.  in  1852, 1693. 

MONTICELLI,  mon-te-ch5Plee,  a village  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  district  of  Gaeta.  Pop.  1400. 

MONTICELLI,  a village  of  Italy,  Pontifical  States,  co- 
marca  di  Roma,  district  of  'I'ivoli.  Pop.  1000. 

MONTICELLI,  mon-te-ch^Plee,  a town  of  the  Papal  States, 
19  miles  N.E.  of  Rome.  Pop.  1025. 

MONTICELLI,  a village  of  Tuscany,  5 miles  N.  of  Flo- 
rence. Pop.  1305. 

MONTICELLI,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Coni,  province  of  Alba,  near  the  Tanaro.  Pop.  1663. 

MONTICELLI,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  and 
E.S.E.  of  Pavia.  Pup.  1261. 

MONTICELLI-D’OGLIO,  mon-te-chSl'lee  d6l'-yo,  a village 
of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Brescia,  near  the  Oglio. 

MONTICELLI-D’ONGINA,  mon-te-ch&l-lee  don-jee'nl,  a 
village  of  Italy,  28  miles  N.W.  of  Parma.  Pop.  of  village, 
1000;  commune,  7802. 

MONTICELLO,  mon-te-chSlTo,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  and  14  miles  S.E.  of  Como.  Pop.  1660. 

MONTICEL'LO,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Aroos- 
took co.,  Maine,  bordering  on  New  Brunswick.  Pop.  483. 

MONTICELLO,  a posVvillage  in  Thompson  township,  and 
capital  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York,  110  miles  S.S.W.  of  Al- 
bany. It  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  churches 
of  4 or  5 denominations,  an  academv,  1 bank,  and  2 n'^ws- 
paper  offices.  Pop.  estimated  at  1200. 

MONTICELLO,  mon-te-ch&Plo.  the  residence  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  third  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States,  is  in  Albe- 
marle co.,  Virginia.  It  is  beautifully  situated  3 miles  S.E. 
of  Charlottesville,  commanding  a magnificent  view  of  the 
distant  mountains  and  of  the  Rivanna,  which  flows  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-office  of  Guildford  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-village  of  Fairfeld  district,  South 
Carolina,  about  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

MONTICELLO,  a village  of  Butts  co.,  Georgia. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jasper  co.,  Geor- 
gia. 35  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  It  contains  a handsome 
court-house,  3 churches,  and  an  academy. 

MON'l’lCELLO,  » post-village,  capital  of  .Tefferson  co., 
Florida,  29  miles  E.N.E  of  Talhihassee.  It  contains  a court- 
house, and  a few  stores.  Pop.  1083. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama,  about 
50  miles  S.E.  of  Montgomery.  It  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  county. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lawrence  co., 
Missis.sippi,  on  Pearl  River,  85  miles  S.  of  .Tackson.  It  hag 
a court-hou.se,  a newspaper  office,  an  academv.  and  several 
stores. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Louisiana. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Drew  co.,  Arkan- 
sas, about  85  miles  S.S.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Putnam  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. about  85  miles  E.  of  Nashville. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wayne  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, 100  miles  S.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  a brick  court- 
house, 2 churches,  and  2 tanneries. 

MONTICELLO,  a village  of  Fairfield  co..  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
and  Erie  Canal,  30' miles  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-village,  capital  of  ^Vhite  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Tippecanoe  River,  82  miles  N.W.  of  Indianapolis.  It 
Is  situated  on  the  border  of  Grand  Prairie.  Population 
665. 

MONTICELLO,  a village  of  Madison  co.,  Illinois,  4 or  6 
miles  N.  of  Alton. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Piatt  co.,  Illinois, 
near  the  N.  fork  of  the  Sangamon  River,  about  70  milea 
E.N.E.  of  Springfield.  Laid  out  in  1838.  Pop.  570 
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MONTICELLO,  a small  village  of  Chariton  co.,  Missouri. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lewis  co., Missouri, 
on  the  North  Fabius  River,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Quincy,  111. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-office  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-village  of  Green  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  35  miles  S.S.W.  of  Madison. 

MONTICELLO,  a township  of  Lafayette  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop. 

MONTICELLO,  a posboffice,  Thurston  co.,  Utah  Territory. 

MONTICELLO,  the  capital  of  Cowlitz  co.,  Washington 
Territory,  on  the  Columbia,  at  the  mouth  of  Cowelitz  River. 

MONTICELLO-BRUSATI,  mon-te-ch^l/lo-broo-sa/tee,  a vil- 
lage of  Nor  them  Italy,  province  of  Brescia,  8 miles  from  Iseo. 

MONTICIANO,  mon-te-chd/no,  a walled  town  of  Tuscany 
18  miles  from  Sienna.  Pop.  2026. 

MONTifiRENDER,  miNo'te-A'rSNo'daia/,  a market-town 
9f  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Marne,  8 miles  M S.W.  of 
Vassy.  Pop.  in  1852,  1196. 

MONTIERS-SUR-SAULX,  m6No'te-A'suR-so',a  market-town 
of  France,  department  of  Meuse,  10  miles  S.  of  Ligny.  Pop. 
1204. 

MONTIERI,  mon-te-,Vree,  a town  of  Tuscany,  19  miles 
B.W.  of  Sienna.  Pop.  1071. 

MONTIG  LIN,  mon-te-gleen/,  a town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  and  27  miles  W.N.W.  of  Alessandria.  Pop. 
3060. 

MONTIGLIO,  mon-teePyo,  a market-town  of  Piedmont, 
division  and  28  miles  W.N.W.  of  Alessandria.  Pop.  (with 
commune,)  3042. 

MON  TIG  N AC,  m6No'teen'y^k/,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Dordogne,  12  miles  N.  of  Sarlat.  Pop.  in  1852,  4146. 

MONTIGNOSO-LUCCllESE.  mon-teen-yo^so  look-k^s^.  a 
village  of  Tuscany,  duchy  of  Lucca,  3 miles  from  Massa- 
Ducale.  Pop.  1465. 

MONTIGNY,  mAxo'teen'yee^  numerous  small  villages  of 
France,  in  the  N.,  N.W.,  and  central  departments. 

MONTIGNY-LE-ROI,  mANo'teen'yeeMeh-rwd,/,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Ilaute-Marne,  arrondissement  of 
Langres,  formerly  fortified.  Pop.  1211. 

MONTIGNY-LE-TILLEUL,  miNo'teen'yeeMeh-teel'luP,  a 
village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  on  the  Sambre,  24 
miles  E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1452. 

MONTIGNY-SUR-SAMBRE,  mANo'teen'yee/siir-sSMb’r,  a 
village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilaiuaut,  2 miles  E.  of  Char- 
leroi, on  the  Sambre.  Pop.  3812. 

MONTIJO  or  MONTTXO,  mon-tee^iio,  a town  of  Spain,  16 
miles  E.  of  Badajos,  on  the  Guadiana.  Pop.  4150. 

MONTIJO (mon-tee^Ho)  B,\Y.  NewGrenada,near  SO^W.  Ion. 

MONTILLA,  mon-teel/yi,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and 
18  miles  S.E.  of  Cordova.  The  streets  are  broad,  clean,  and 
very  well  paved;  and  there  are  3 square.s,  a town-house,  a 
prison,  a palace,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli ; a pub- 
lic school  and  various  private  schools,  an  asylum  for  orphan 
girls,  a poor-house  and  foundling  hospital,  a hospital  for 
the  sick  poor,  a parish  church,  formerly  a ino.sque;  achapel- 
of-ease,  7 hermitages  in  or  near  the  town,  3 convents,  and  2 
nunneries.  Montilla  was  wrested  from  the  Mussulmen  by 
Ferdinand  III.,  who  peopled  it  with  Christians.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  the  great  Captain  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de 
Cordoba,  whose  family  were  the  lords  of  this  place.  Pop. 
13,224.  It  has  manuffictures  of  coarse  linen  and  woollen 
cloths,  oil-mills,  and  potterie.-^.  and  was  formerly  fortified. 

MONTILLANA,  mon-teel-yi'nd.  a village  of  Bpain,  Anda- 
lusia. .30  miles  from  Granada.  Pop.  1057. 

MONTIOVET  or  MONT.IOYET,  mon-te-o-v&t/,  a village  of 
the  .Sardinian  States,  division  of  Aosta,  5 miles  from  Verres, 
on  the  Dora  Baltea.  Pop.  1400. 

MONTI  RAT.  m6No'tee'rl^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Tarn,  arrondi.ssement  of  .\lbi.  Pop.  in  1852,  2239. 

MONTIVILLIERS,  m6.\«'tee'vee'y!\/.  (L.  MonasleJrium  Vil- 
la/ris,)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-Iuferieure,  5 
miles  N.E.  of  Havre.  Fop.  in  1852,  4195.  It  is  situated  in 
a plea.sant  valley,  and  has  a communal  college;  tanning, 
linen  bleaching,  and  sugar  refining  works. 

MONTJALEIA,  mont-yd-l<Vd,  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government  of  Poltava,  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Krementchoog. 
Pop.  1800. 

MONT.JEAN,  mANo'zh8^■a^  (L.  Mons  Jnhantnis,)  a market- 
town  of  France,  department  of  .Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  Loire, 
13  miles  E.  of  Beaunreau.  Pop.  1470. 

-MONTJOIE,  mo.No'zhwd/.  or  MONT.SCIIAN,  mont/shdn, 
^L.  Mms  Jo'via,)  a town  of  Rlieni.sh  Prussia,  16  miles  S.S.E. 
*f  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  Ruhr.  Pop.  3000. 

MGNTJ(.>IE,  niANo'zhwd',  a village  of  Prance,  department 
of  Ari5ge,  1 mile  N.  of  St.  Giron.s.  Pop.  1820. 

MONTJOV'KT.  a village  of  .Sardinia.  See  Montiovet. 

MO.NTIJIERY,  m(\i\«'id'ree/,  a town  of  Prance,  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  15  S.\Y.  of  Paris,  on  t'ne  slope  of  a hill, 
crowned  by  a tower  commanding  a good  view  of  Paris,  and 
its  environs.  Pop.  1460. 

MONTLl  EU.  mANo'le-uh^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Charenh^-Iuferieure,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Jonzac.  Pop.  in  1852, 
10,59.  ' ’ 

MONTLOUIS,  miNo'loo'ee/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Pyr6u6e6i-(}.-^en tales,  40  miles  W.S.M.  of  Perpignan,  on  a 
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steep  rock  close  to  the  Tet,  in  a gorge  at  the  foot  ~,f  the  Pyre 
nees,  with  a remarkable  square  citadel.  Pop.  1080. 

MONTLOUIS,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Indre-et 
Loire,  6^  miles  E.  of  Tours,  with  a station  on  the  Orleans 
and  Tours  Railway. 

3IONTLU(JON,  m6NG'lu's6NG^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment  of  Allier,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cher,  clo.se  to  the 
Canal  de  Berri,  38  miles  W.S.W.  of  Moulins.  Pop.  in  1862, 
8922.  It  is  crowned  by  a ruined  castle,  has  remains  of  old 
walls  and  towers,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens. 

MONTLUEL,  mdNo'lii'feP,  (L.  Mons  Lupel'li,)  a town  o 
France,  department  of  Ain,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Trevoux.  Pop 
in  1852.  2866. 

MONTMARAULT,  m6No'md'ro^  a town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Allier,  16  miles  E.  of  Monti  u^on.  P.  in  1852,  1612 

MONTMARTIN-SUR-MER,  m6.v“'maR'tdNG^sUR-maiR,  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Manche,  close  to  the 
English  Channel,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Coutances.  P.  in  1852,  856. 

MONTMARTRE,  m6N«'maRt’r/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  forming  a N.  suburb  of  Paris,  within  the  new 
line  of  fortifications.  Pop.  in  1852,  23,112.  It  is  a favorite 
Sunday  resort  for  the  I'arisians,  and  has  many  inns  and 
villas,  with  an  asylum  for  the  aged,  2 schools,  oil-cloth  fac 
tories.  scagliola  works,  woollen-mills,  and  gypsum  quarries. 

MONTlVifiDY,  m6No'mA'dee/,  (L.  Maledictus,)  a fortified 
town  of  France,  department  of  Meuse,  on  the  Chiers,  25 
miles  N.  of  Verdun.  Pop.  in  1852,  2649.  It  is  defended  by 
extensive  outworks,  and  has  barracks,  military  hospital,  and 
prison. 

MONTMEILLAN,  m6No'mA'y8No',  or  MONTMELIAN, 
m6No'mA'le-8NG/,  a town  of  Savoy,  on  the  Isere,  7 miles  S.E. 
of  Chambery.  It  was  once  so  strong  as  to  be  regarded  as 
the  bulwark  of  Savoy,  and  the  key  of  its  Alps;  but,  after 
standing  several  sieges,  its  fortifications  were  finally  demo- 
lished by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1705,  and  its  famous  castle,  which 
crowned  a rock  overhanging  the  town,  now  exists  only  in  a 
few  fragments,  overgrown  with  briars  and  nettles.  Pop., 
with  commune,  1325. 

MONTMERLE,  m6N«'m8RP,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ain,  9 miles  N.  of  Trevoux,  on  the  Saone.  Pop. 
in  1852,  1888. 

MONTMIRAIL,  miNo'mee'rM'.  (L.  Mo7is  MirahHlis.)  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Marne,  22  miles  S.W.  of  Epernay. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2570.  It  has  manufactures  of  cutlery,  copper 
and  tin  wares.  A battle  was  fought  here,  17  th  February, 
1814,  between  the  French  and  the  allies. 

MONTMORENCY,  m6N°'mo'r8N«'see',  or  ENGIIIEN,  8NG^■ 
ghe-^N®L  (L.  Monmorenciucum,)  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Oise,  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pontoise.  Pop.  2144. 
Near  it  is  the  Hermitage,  a favorite  residence  of  Rousseau. 

MONTMORENCY,  mont-mo-ren^se.  an  unorganiz(!d  county 
of  Michigan,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  lower  peninsula,  has  an 
area  of  about  570  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Thunder 
Bay  River,  which  flows  into  Lake  Huron. 

MONTMORENOCY,  a river  of  Canada  East,  which  joins 
the  St.  Lawrence,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Quebec,  after  forming  a 
cataract  250  feet  in  height. 

MONTMORENCY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Canada 
East,  comprising  an  area  of  7465  square  miles,  is  bounded 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  Pop.  9598. 

MONTMORILLON,  m6Nc'mo'ree^l6N“^  (L.  Mons  Mauri 
tionis,)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Vienne,  17  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Poitiers.  Pop.  in  1852,  5228.  It  has  a curious 
octagonal  temple,  built  over  a sepulchral  cave ; an  ecclesi- 
astical seminary,  and  a hospital. 

MONTODINE,  mon-to-dee/nA,  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 
delegation  and  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lodi,  on  the  Serio,  2^  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Adda.  Pop.  2000. 

MONTODiJRISIO,  mon-to-do-ree'se-o,  or  MONTEODORI- 
SIO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  3 miles 
W.S.W.  of  11  Vasto.  Pop.  2500. 

MONTOIRE,  m6No'twSR/,  (L.  Mons  Aureus,)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  on  the  Loire,  m ar 
its  mouth,  29  miles  W.N.W.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852.  5028, 
partly  employed  in  vitriol  work.s,  and  in  cutting  turf. 

MONTOIRE,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loir-(>t 
Cher,  24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Blois.  Pop.  in  1852,  3180.  It  is 
commanded  by  a ruined  castle,  and  has  cavalry  barracks. 

MONTOLIEU,  m8N“'to'le-ulP,  a town  of  France,  dejiart 
ment  of  Aude,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Carcassonne.  Pop.  1760. 

MONTONA,  mon-to'uil.  a town  of  Austria,  Illyria,  govern 
ment  of  1 stria,  21  miles  S.  of  Triest,  Pop.  1100. 

MONTON  E,  mon-tohrt.  a towm  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syra 
cuse,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Modica.  Pop.  4000. 

MONTONE,  (anc.  U^lis,)  a river  of  Italy,  falls  into  the 
Adriatic.  6 miles  N.E.  of  Ravenna;  total  course  about  46  miles. 

MON  TON  hi  A,  a post-ofiice  of  Drew  co.,  Arkansas. 

MONTOPOLI.  mon-top/o-le.  a walled  town  of  Tuscany,  24 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Florence.  Pop.  2574. 

MONTORIO,  mon-to^re-o,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Moli.se,  3g  miles  S.E.  of  Larino.  Pop.  1500. 

MONTORIO,  a tqwn  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra 
I.,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Teramo.  Pop.  2300. 

MON  TORO,  mon-to/ro,  a city  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  27  miles 
N.E.  of  Cordova,  on  a rocky  and  uneven  peninsula  forraoo 
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by  the  fl  oadalquivir,  here  crossed  by  a fine  bridge.  It  has 
five  squares,  a hospital,  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  Andalusia;  a granary,  a town-house,  a foundling 
hospital,  a college  for  young  ladies,  with  a church  attached ; 
and  various  public  and  private  schools  for  elementary  edu- 
cation. There  is  no  drinkable  water  in  the  city,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  obliged  to  supply  themselves  from  a fountain 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  neighborhood  abounds 
with  juarries  of  millstone,  limestone,  rock-salt,  and  pitch- 
sto  ic,  as  well  as  mines  of  antimony,  copper,  and  cobalt. 
Th^re  are  7 fulling-mills,  11  fiour  and  numerous  oil  mills. 
The  principal  article  of  export  is  oil,  in  great  quantities. 
Pop.  10.73i 

MONTO^RO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Ultra, 
11  miles  N.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  6200. 

MONTOUR,  mon-toor^  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  of  about  230  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
drained  also  by  Chillisquaque  and  Roaring  Creeks.  The 
sui’face  is  traversed  by  high  barren  ridges,  namely,  Mon 
tour’s  Ridge,  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  Limestone 
Ridge,  and  Muncy  Hills.  The  intervening  valleys  are  fer- 
tile. Montour’s  Ridge  abounds  in  limestone  and  excellent 
iron  ore,  yielding  large  quantities  of  iron.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  North  Branch  Canal,  and  the  Lackawana 
and  Bloomsburg  Railroad.  Formed  out  of  the  W.  part  of 
Columbia.  Capital,  Danville.  Pop.  13,053. 

MONTOUR,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsyhvania. 
Pop.  485. 

MONTOUR’S  RIDGE,  a mountain  ridge  forming  a part  of 
tlie  S.  boundary  of  Montour  co.  Its  direction  is  nearly  east 
and  west.  Length  nearly  20  miles. 

MONTOURS^VILLE,  a post-village  of  Lycoming  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 3 miles  E.  of  Williamsport  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  lumber.  Pop.  369. 

MONTPELIER,  mont-peePyer,  the  capital  of  A’^ermont, 
and  seat  of  justice  of  Washington  co.,  is  situated  on  the  Onion 
River,  and  on  the  great  railway  thoroughfare  connecting  the 
Atlantic  at  Boston  with  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  200  miles 
N.W.  of  Boston,  and  85  miles  S.E.  of  Montreal.  Lat.  44°  17'  N., 
Ion.  76°  36'  W.  It  occupies  a central  position  in  the  state, 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  active  trade  and  general 
improved  appearance.  The  state-house,  fronting  on  State 
street,  is  a magnificent  granite  .structure,  which  cost  upwards 
of  .$130,000.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a cross,  150  feet  in  length, 
and  100  feet  deep,  including  the  portico,  which  consists  of 
six  columns,  each  6 feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  36  feet 
high.  The  building  is  surmounted  by  a dome,  the  apex  of 
which  is  100  feet  from  the  ground.  The  Court-house  is  also 
a fine  building.  Montpelier  contains  2 banks,  5 churches, 
5 new.spaper  offices,  an  academy,  and  about  30  stores.  It 
became  the  capital  of  the  state  in  1805,  and  of  the  county  in 
1811.  Pop.  in  1830,  1792;  in  1840,  3725,  and  in  1860,  2411. 
Nov.  9,  1848,  East  Montpelier,  containing  in  1850,  1447  in- 
habitants, was  organized  from  the  township  of  Montpelier. 

MONTPELIER,  a post-office  of  Hanover  co.,  Virginia. 

I'lONTPELIER,  a post-village  in  Richmond  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

MONTPELIER,  a po.st-village  in  Monroe  co.,  Georgia,  50 
miles  AV.S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

MONTPELIER,  a post-village  in  Marengo  co.,  Alabama. 

MONTPELIER,  a post-office  of  Adair  co.,  Kentucky. 

MONTPELIER,  a post-office  of  Williams  co.,  Ohio. 

MONTPELIER,  a post-village  of  Blackford  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Salamonie  River,  40  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Fort  Wayne; 
was  first  .settled  in  1839. 

MONTPELIER,  a post-office  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Mississippi. 

MONTPELIER,  a posUoffice  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa. 

MONTPELLIER,  mont-p^lfle-er,  (Fr.  pron.  m(iN='p§rie-!i/ ; 
L.  Mans  Pessulafnus,)  a city  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Herault.  finely  situated  on  an  undulating  acclivity, 
washed  by  the  Leze,  about  6 miles  N.  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  76  miles  W.N.W.  of  Marseilles.  A railway  from  Mont- 
pellier extends  to  Nimes,  connecting  with  the  Marseilles  and 
Lyons  Railway.  Montpellier  has  been  much  celebrated  for 
the  brightness  of  its  atmosphere,  and  the  mild  salubrity 
of  its  climate,  and,  in  con.sequence,  long  continued  to  be 
recommended  by  British  physicians  as  a proper  residence 
for  their  pulmonary  patients.  Montpellier  is  celebrated  for 
the  peculiar  richne.ss  and  beauty  of  the  land-scape  of  the 
vicinity,  the  whole  district,  for  above  2 miles  around,  being 
studded  with  hand.some  country-seats  embosomed  among 
trees,  or  surrounded  by  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
olive-yards.  The  city,  enclosed  by  an  old  wall  in  ruins,  and 
defended  by  a citadel  of  no  great  strength,  ri.ses  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  along  a slope,  the  summit  of  which,  168 
feet  above  sea-level,  is  occupied  by  the  Place  de  Peyrou,  form- 
ing part  of  the  splendid  promenade  of  the  same  name,  which 
has  been  laid  out  at  vast  expense,  and  with  much  good  taste, 
commands  magnificent  views,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  promenades  in  Europe.  At  one  of  its  extremities  is 
the  Chateau  d’Eau,  a kind  of  fountain.-temple,  which  re- 
ceives its  water  from  a noble  aqueiluct  of  53  large  arches 
and  2896  feet  in  length,  led  across  the  valley  from  an  oppo- 
site hill,  and  sends  down  copious  supplies  to  every  quarter 
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of  the  town.  Montpellier  is  irregularly  built,  and  most  of 
the  streets  are  steep  and  narrow.  The  principal  buildings 
deserving  notice  are  the  Cathedral,  a large  edifice,  in  a con 
fined  position,  and  not  of  much  architectural  merit;  seven 
other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a Protestant  church, 
the  old  Episcopal  Palace,  now  occupied  by  the  School  of 
Medicine,  the  Theatre,  Exchange,  with  a fine  Corinthian 
colonnade;  Palais-de-Justice.  and  triumphal  arch,  of  the 
Doric  order,  forming  the  gateway  of  Peyrou.  The  most  im- 
portant public  establishments  are  the  Ecole  de  Medicine,  a 
medical  school  of  great  celebrity  ^said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Arab  physicians  driven  out  of  Spain),  with  valuable  an.a- 
tomical  collections,  and  splendid  amphitheatre;  the  Botan- 
ical Garden,  containing,  in  an  arched  recess,  shaded  by 
cypress,  the  remains  of  Miss  Temple,  the  Narcissa,  whose 
early  death  and  funeral  are  so  impressively  described  in 
Young’s  Night  Thoughts;  the  Public  Library,  the  Mu.see 
Fabre,  a picture-gallery,  remarkably  rich  iu  works  of  the 
best  masters;  several  large  and  well-managed  hospitals, 
among  which  may  be  specified  the  General  Hospital  and  Ho- 
tel Dieu  St.  Eloi,  central  house  of  correction,  &c.  Montpel- 
lier is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  the  seat  both  of  a high  court, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  departments  of  Herault,  Aveyron, 
Aude,  and  Pyrenee.s-Orien tales,  and  of  a court  of  first  resort 
and  commerce.  It  also  possesses  a Commercial  ChaiP>vr, 
an  Academie  Uhiversitaire,  College,  Diocesan  Seminary,  and 
secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  faculties  of  medicine  and 
science,  special  school  of  pharmacy,  agricultural  and  an- 
tiquarian societies,  museums  of  paiuting  and  sculpture, 
a library  of  30,000  volumes,  and  another  with  6000  vol- 
umes. It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
verdigris,  mineral  acids,  and  other  chemical  products,  corks, 
liqueurs,  perfumes,  several  tanneries,  sugar-refineries,  and 
numerous  distilleries  of  brandy  and  spirits.  The  harbor 
of  Juvenal,  formed  by  the  Lez,  and  not  a mile  distant  from 
the  town,  gives  great  facilities  for  trade:  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  which  are  wines,  brandies,  spirits,  olive-oil,  fruits, 
leather,  wool,  copper,  verdigris,  &c.  Montpellier  was  built 
in  the  10th  century  out  of  the  ruins  of  Maugelonne.  Louis 
XIII.  took  it  from  the  Calvinists  iu  1622.  Pop.  in  1852, 
37,611;  in  1861,  51,865. 

MONTPELLIER,  COMTE  DE,kAN«'tA'  deh  miNs'p^l'le-A/, 
an  ancient  district  of  France,  formerly  dependent  on  the  pro- 
vince of  Lower  Languedoc,  but  previously  long  governed  by 
independent  counts.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  department 
of  Herault. 

MONTPENSIER,  m6N«'p8NG'se-,V,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Puy-de-dOme,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Riom.  It  gave 
the  title  of  Duke  to  the  youngest  son  of  the  ex-king  Louis 
Philippe. 

MONT-PERDU,  m6N«'-p8R'du/,  (Sp.  Monte  Perdido,  monR.'i 
p^R-dee/no;  both  names  signifying  “Lost  Mountain,”  pro- 
bably in  allu.sion  to  its  peak  being  lost  in  the  clouds,)  one 
of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  situated  in  Aragon, 
Spain.  Lat.  42°  36'  N.,  Ion.  0°  2'  E.  It  has  an  elevation  of 
10,950  feet. 

MONTPEYROUX,  m^No'pA'roo',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Herault,  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Lodeve.  Pop.  1713. 

MONTPEYROUX,  a village  of  B’rance,  department  of 
Aveyron,  arrondissement  of  Espalion.  Pop.  2000. 

MONTP'fiZAT,  m6N«'pA'zi/,  (L.  Mons  PensaHus.')  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Ardeche,  12  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Ar- 
gentiere.  Pop.  in  1852,  2820. 

MONTPflZAT,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Lot  et- 
Garonne,  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Agen.  Pop.  1687. 

MONTPflZAT,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Tarn-ct- 
Garonne,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Montauban.  Pop.  1099. 

MONTPONT,  m6No'p6NG',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Saone-et-Loire,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Miicon.  Pop.  2259. 

MONTQUHITTER,  a parish  of  Scotland.  See  Monquiiitter. 

MON/TRA,  a post-office  of  Shelby  county,  Ohio. 

MONTR  ADOK,  mon-trJ-dok',  or  TRADOK,  tr^-dok',  a large 
village  on  the  island  of  Borneo,  on  a plain  at  the  base  of  a 
mountain  range,  about  80  miles  S.E.  of  Sambas. 

MONTREAL,  m6No'trA'dP,  a tow'u  of  France,  department 
of  Aude,  11  miles  AV.  of  Carcassonne.  Pop.  iu  1852,  3070. 

MONTRliAL,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gers,  29 
miles  N.W.  of  Auch.  Pop.  in  1852,  2731. 

MONTREAL,  mon-tre-aw'F,  (Fr.  Montreal,  mONc'trd'dP; 
Sp.  Montereal,  mon-tA-rd-dP;  L.  Mona  RegaHis,  i.e.  “Alount 
Royal,”)  a city  and  river-port  of  British  America,  recently 
the  capital  of  Canada  East,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  Mon 
treal,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  here  above  3 miles  wide — 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  Hochelega,  180  miles 
S.AV.  of  Quebec.  420  miles  N.  of  New  York,  and  600  miles  from 
the  sea;  lat.  4-5°  30'  N.,  Ion.  73°  25'  AV.  It  is  the  principal 
city  and  second  commercial  port  of  British  America,  is 
favorably  situated  for  intercourse  with  both  provinces,  and 
with  New  York  and  Boston,  being  at  the  head  of  the  ordi- 
nary navigation  from  the  Atlantic,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  chain  of  canals,  which  connects  the  great  Lakes  On 
tario,  Erie.  Huron,  and  Superior  with  the  river  and  the 
ocean.  The  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
caused  by  the  Lake  St.  Peter’s  a broad,  shallow  part  ol  the 
St.  Lawrence,  about  45  miles  N E.  tiom  Montreal,  having 
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only  a deplli  of  from  9 to  12  feet, — has  been  recently  re- 
moved The  city  is  connected  by  railway  with  Plattsburg, 
Portland,  Boston,  and  New  York.  It  is  also  connected 
throuah  Richmond  with  Quebec.  Lines  are  projected,  which, 
when  completed,  will  connect  Montreal  with  Kingston,  To- 
ronto. and  other  towns  in  Canada  West. 

The  Isi-AND  OF  Montreal,  on  which  the  town  is  built,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  32  miles  long,  and  about  10  miles  broad  at  thr 
widest  part ; generally  level,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mountain  which  rises  N.W.  of  the  town,  and  is  watered  by 
numerous  small  streams.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated,  and  the  climate  particularly  favora- 
ble to  the  growth  of  apples  and  pears. 

Montreal  occupies  a low  tract  of  land,  about  2 miles 
wide,  between  a considerable  and  very  beautiful  eleva- 
tion, called  Royal  Mount,  and  the  river.  It  is  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  ill  paved;  the  house.s  being  gene- 
rally in  the  French  style,  gloomy  in  appearance  and  with 
dark  iron  shutters.  The  upper  town  has  wide  streets,  with 
large,  well  built,  and  commodious  houses,  constructed  of  a 
grayish  limestone,  and  roofed  with  tin  or  sheet-iron,  which 
glittering  in  the  sun,  and  combined  with  the  effect  of  the 
lofty  spires  and  towers,  gives  a very  imposing  appearance 
when  viewed  from  a distance.  Notre  Dame  is  the  main 
street,  running  on  the  centre  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  town 
stands,  but  St.  .lames  Street,  farther  west,  is  wider  and  more 
elegant.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the  streets 
lighted  with  gas.  The  principal  public  buildings,  most  of 
which  are  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame,  are  the  Town-hall,  the  Se- 
minary of  St.  Sulpice,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a large  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  the  .sick  poor;  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  de- 
signed for  female  instruction;  the  General  Hospital,  two 
convents,  English  and  Scotch  churches,  the  Court-house,  New 
Jail,  Government  House,  NeLson’s  Monument,  the  Quebec 
Barracks,  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  (capable  of 
containing  from  10.000  to  12,000  persons,  esteemed  one  of 
the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  North  America,  255^  feet  in 
length  by  wide,  and  with  6 towers,  3 of  which  in  front 
are  220  feet  high,)  and  the  Market-house,  a magnificent  pile 
with  a lofty  dome,  fronting  the  wharf.  There  are  also  a 
library  and  reading-room,  a Society  of  Natural  History,  a 
Mechanics’  Institute,  the  Canadian  Institute,  Merchants’ 
Exchange,  Jlercantile  Library,  and  an  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation. The  largest  banking-houses  in  British  North  Ame- 
rica have  their  head  offices  here,  which  are  mostly  situated 
in  the  Place  d’Armes.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  crosses 
the  St.  Lawrence  here  by  a magnificent  tubular  bridge, 
called  Victoria  Bridge,  which  is  estimated  to  have  cost  from 
$1,500,000  to  $2,000,000. 

The  harbor,  which  is  formed  towards  the  St.  Lawrence,  is 
secure,  and  the  quays,  according  to  Andrews,  “are  unsur- 
passed by  those  of  any  city  in  America;  built  of  limestone, 
and  uniting  with  the  locks  and  cut-stone  wharves  of  the  La- 
chine  Canal,  they  present,  for  several  miles,  a display  of  con- 
tinuous masonry,  which  has  few  parallels.  No  unsightly 
warehouses  disfigure  the  river  side.  A broad  terrace,  faced 
with  gray  limestone,  the  parapets  of  which  are  surmounted 
with  a substantial  iron  railing,  divides  the  city  from  the  river, 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a new 
harbor  of  18  or  20  acres  in  extent,  between  Mun’s  Island 
and  the  mainland,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  $.300,000. 

Ommerce. — The  following  shows  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  ocean  vessels  which  arrived  in  Montreal  up  to  the  18th 
of  November,  1854,  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  increase  is 
chiefly  in  the  increased  capacity  of  the  ocean  ships; — 


Year. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Year. 

Vessels. 

1845  . 

. . 199  . 

. 51,093 

18.50  . 

. . 218  . 

1846  . 

. . 217  . 

. 55,658 

1851  . 

. . 271  . 

1847  . 

. . 221  . 

. 63,508 

1852  . 

. . 185  . 

1848  . 

. . 164  . 

. 42.157 

1853  . 

. . 240  , 

1849  . 

. . 165  . 

. 37,782 

1854  . 

. . 254 

Tonnage. 

. 58,785 
. 46,767 
. 44,877 
. 59,279 
. 80,892 


The  duties  increased  from  191,8501.  in  1849,  to  478..3601. 
in  1854;  and  the  value  of  the  imports  was  respectively 
2,294.7101.  in  1851;  2.311,4711.  in  1852;  3,603,6961.  in  1853; 
and  4.682.4031.  in  1854.  The  value  of  the  leading  articles 
imported,  was,  in 


Sugar, 

Tea 

Tol)«''^co,  manufactured  i 
iiiirt  uunianiifactured,  f • • • • 
Spirits;  brandy,  giu,  rum,  wine,  &c.. 

Cotton 

Iron  and  hardware 

Linen, 

Silk 

Wool,  . . 

[ron  ; bar,  rod,  Mhcet,  boiler,  &o.,  . 
Hailroad  bar 


1852. 

£109,104 

111,796 

35,449 

53,7,39 

362,162 

180,301 

;i9,216 

79,884 

.378,16.3 

164,060 


1853. 

£152,779 

138,441 

42,184 

83,023 

618,550 

258,.574 

58,599 

137,293 

608,186 

311,842 

67,237 


Besides  these,  the  more  imoortant  articles  imported — in  the 
order  named — were  furs,  oil,  lentlier,  books,  tallow,  molasses. 
Jour,  pork,  steel,  paper,  dried  fruit,  glass,  machinery,  her- 
rings, cotton  warp  and  yarn,  India  rubber,  spices,  rice,  &c. 


The  Fur  Th-adc. — The  tcllowing  table  exhibits  the  impor 
tation  of  furs  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  (the  centre  ol 
whose  operations  is  in  Jflontreal)  for  three  years: — 


1854. 

1853. 

1 1867 

Beaver  

52,659 

49.929 

44.5:4* 

Badger 

8 <9 

880 

1.678 

Bear  . 

4,092 

3,668 

4.203 

Fisher  . . 

3,7.2 

4,593 

5,225 

Fo.\— Silver 

388 

321 

762 

1.4:9 

1,004 

2,049 

" Red 

7,:49o 

3,067 

6,574 

“ White 

1,820 

4,336 

3,762 

“ Kitt 

4.658 

5,569 

2,5.56 

Lynx ■ . . . . 

4,169 

8,932 

4,660 

Martin 

109,974 

73,422 

69,424 

Mink 

37,015 

30,407 

15,845 

Mu.squash 

313,631 

510,665 

476,870 

Otter 

11,278 

8,140 

Rabbit 

82,430 

54,827 

Wolf 

13,724 

6,650 

7,901 

Wolverine 

740 

781 

675 

The  amount  of  shipping,  however,  affords  an  imperfect 
view  of  the  trade  of  this  increasing  city,  from  the  circum 
stance  of  Quebec  engrossing  the  greater  part  of  the  timbei 
trade,  and,  consequently,  having  a much  greater  amount  of 
shipping;  and,  also,  from  the  obstruction  of  Lake  St.  Peter, 
already  adverted  to,  causing  a large  quantity  of  goods  to  be 
sent  to  Montreal  in  lighters. 

Manufactures. — Among  the  manufactures  are  foundries 
of  cast-iron,  distilleries,  breweries,  soap  and  candle  works, 
manufactures  of  hardware,  including  excellent  cutlery,  floor- 
cloth, carriages,  and  especially  beautiful  sledges,  or  .sleighs, 
as  they  are  more  commonly  called.  In  1851  there  were  7 
iron  foundries  and  7 machine  factories. 

Climate. — The  climate  in  summer  is  hot,  often  reaching 
96°  in  the  shade:  and  the  winters  are  severe,  the  tempera- 
ture ranging  for  weeks  from  zero  b-  10°  below  it. 

The  population  in  1844  was  44,09.3,  in  1851,  57,715,  and 
is  composed  mainly  of  French  Canadians,  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  Americans.  The  French  language  is  much 
spoken.  Pop.  in  1861,  90,323. 

Education. — The  educational  means  of  this  city  comprise 
a French  College,  a University,  with  5 professors,  open  to 
persons  of  all  religious  denominations,  a Roman  Catliolic 
theological  school,  a high  school,  and  several  classical  and 
scientific  academies. 

General  Statistics. — According  to  the  Canada  Directory, 
there  were  in  Montreal,  in  1851,  1 Baptist,  1 Unitarian,  4 
Roman  Catholic,  5 Episcopal,  6 Pre.sbyterian,  3 Metliodi.st, 
2 Congregational  churches,  ana  1 .Jews’  synago^rue;  7 fire- 
engines  and  stations,  4 banks,  3 savings  hanks,  32  insurance 
companies,  and  agencies  of  foreign  insurance  companies,  3 
medical  schools,  1 general  hospital,  an  asylum  for  aged  and 
infirm  women,  2 orphan  and  2 Magdalene  asylums,  a lying- 
in  hospital,  a dispensary,  an  institution  for  the  treatment 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  a ladie.s’  benevolent  society,  and  a board 
of  trade.  There  were  published  in  the  same  year,  3 daily,  3 
semi  and  6 tri-weeklj',  8 weekly,  1 semi  monthly,  3 monthly, 
and  2 quarterly  newspapers  and  periodicals,  besides  other 
religious  and  scientific  journals.  At  the  same  date  Montreal 
had  19  hotels,  87  inns  and  tavern.s,  and  3 principal  markets, 
viz..  Bonsecours,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Lawrence  Markets. 

ffistory. — IMontreal  was  founded  in  1640,  under  the  name 
of  Ville-Marie,  on  the  gite  of  the  Indian  village  of  Hoehe- 
laga.  In  1760,  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  shortly  after 
thie  surrender  of  Quebec.  In  1832,  the  cholera  raged  there 
with  great  violence,  carrying  off  1843  inhabitants,  in  a po- 
pulation of  little  more  than  30.000.  A political  mob  burnt 
the  Parliament  House  and  Library  adjoining,  Apiil  26, 
1849,  in  consequence  of  which  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  Quebec.  In  July,  1852.  a destructive  fire  laid 
waste  a large  part  of  the  city,  burning  1108  houses  and  de- 
stroying property  valued  at  340.816Z. 

MONTREAU,  a.  county  in  the  western  part  of  Canada 
East,  is  comi)osed  of  islands  situated  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  197  square  miles.  On  the  largest 
of  these  islands  is  the  city  of  Montreal,  the  capital  of  Ca- 
nada. Pop.  77.381. 

MONTREALE.  See  Monreale. 

MONTREAL  ISLAND.  See  IMontreal,  City. 

MONTREAL  RIVER,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  flows  N.W.  into  Lake  Supe- 
rior. 

MONTREDON,  mANe'tri'd(^No/,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Tame,  17  miles  E.  of  Alhy.  Pop.  in  1852, 
5548. 

MONTREJEAU,  mAN«'trA'zhoL  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  ILiute-Garonne,  on  the  Garonne,  here  cro.ssed  by  a 
marble  bridge  of  5 arches,  8 miles  W.  of  St.  Gaudens.  Pop. 
in  18.52,  3777. 

MONTH  EL  AIS,  mANo'treh-l.V,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Loire-Inferieure,  on  the  Loire,  9 miles  E.  of  Anco- 
nis.  Pop.  in  1852,  2159. 

IMONTRESOR,  m^N“'tr,VzoR/,  a town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Indre-et-Loire,  9 miles  E.  of  Loches.  Pop  700. 
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MONTRKT’lTrSUK-MER,  in6NG'trii/  siir-maiR,  a town  of 
Prance,  department  of  Pas-de-Oalais,  on  the  Canche,  8 miles 
from  its  mouth,  with  a station  on  the  Amiens  branch  of  the 
Northern  Railway,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Boulojjne.  Pop.  in 
1852,  3939.  It  is  enclosed  by  a rampart,  and  defended  by  a 
strong  hill-fortress. 

MONTREUIL  Sous  Bois,  m6Na'tru!/  soo  bwj,  (L.  Mnn- 
sieriolum,)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine,  3^  miles 
E.  of  Paris.  Pop.  in  1852,  3810,  employed  in  manufactures 
of  enamelled  leather  and  porcelain. 

MONTREUIL  BELLAY,  m6No'trul/  bSPlA/,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  a craggy  height, 
near  the  'Thoue.  9 miles  8.S.W.  of  Saumur,  formerly  a place 
of  great  strength.  Pop.  in  1852,  1884. 

MONTREUIL  LE  CH^TIF,  m6NG'truMeh-shi'teeP,  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Sarthe,  19  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Mamers.  Pop.  1240. 

MONTREUX,  mANo'truh',  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Vaud,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Lausanne. 
Pop.  of  parish,  2600. 

MONTREVAULT,  mi^o'treh-vo^  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  31aiue-etrLoire,  arrondissement  of  Beaupreau. 
Pop.  780. 

MONTREVEL,  mAN«'treh-v5P,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ain,  arrondissement  of  Bourg,  on  the  Reyssouse. 
Pop.  1400. 

MONTRTCIIARD,  mANo'ree'shaR^,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Loir-et-Cher,  on  the  Cher,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Blois.  Pop.  1200. 

MONTRICOUX,  mdNo'ree'koo',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aveyron, 
13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Montauban.  Pop.  in  1852,  1000. 

MONTRIGAUD,  m6No'ree-go^  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Drome,  23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Valence.  Pop.  1560. 

MONTROSE,  mont-roz^  a royal  and  parliamentary  bo- 
rough, seaport  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  county  of  For- 
far, 34  miles  S.W.  of  Aberdeen;  lat.  56°  42'  30"  N.,  Ion.  2°  28' 
W. ; 70  miles  N.E.  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  railway  from  Dun- 
dee to  Aberdeen.  The  appearance  of  the  town  is  exceedingly 
pleasing;  the  streets,  which  are  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas,  being,  in  general,  spacious  and  cleanly,  and  the  houses 
substantial,  and,  in  some  localities,  elegant.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  Town-hall,  containing  a court-room,  news- 
room, and  public  library ; the  lunatic  asylum,  said  to  be  the 
first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom;  the  infirmary, 
house  of  refuge,  the  mu.seum,  containing  a valuable  collec- 
tion in  every  department  of  natural  history,  together  with 
a variety  of  coins  and  relics  of  antiquity ; the  academy,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  town,  and  a magnificent  chain  bridge, 
which  crosses  the  South  Esk.  It  has  a parochial  and  2 Free 
churches,  2 United  Presbyterian,  an  Independent,  an  English 
Episcopalian,  a Scotch  Epi.scopalian,  a Methodist,  2 Baptist 
churches,  and  a Glassite  meeting-house.  The  educational  in- 
stitutions comprise  an  academy,  2 Free  Church  schools,  and 
about  30  others,  public  and  private,  besides  2 infant  schools. 
There  are  2 principal  libraries  in  the  town — one  containing 
10,000  volumes,  the  other  3000  volumes;  also  a library  be- 
longing to  the  town  grammar  school.  The  principal  business 
in  Montrose  is  llax-spinning  and  weaving.  In  1851,  there 
were  5 spinning-mills,  consuming,  together,  5750  tons  of  Hax, 
and  employing  2150  persons.  There  were  also  3 large  flax 
spinning-mills,  and  2 bleaching-works,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  500  work-people.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  weaving  and  manufacturing  linen  is  estimated  at  1400,  the 
power-looms  at  130,  and  the  hand-looms  at  400,  together 
producing  1450  pieces  of  cloth  weekly.  Starch  of  a superior 
quality  is  manufactured  to  a considerable  extent,  there 
being  3 establishments  in  the  town  for  making  that  article; 
also  2 iron  foundries,  a corn  and  flour  mill,  and  a little  ship- 
building is  carried  on.  The  harbor  of  Montrose  is  one  of 
the  best  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland.  It  is  formed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  South  Esk  into  the  North  Sea,  where,  on  a 
rocky  promontory  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  a lofty  white 
beacon  is  erected.  Two  lighthouses,  one  45  feet,  the  other 
35  feet  high,  were  erected,  in  1818,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
river.  The  quays  and  wet  dock  are  about  1^  miles  from  the 
entrance  of  the  river;  the  latter  is  capable  of  accommodating 
6000  tons  of  shipping.  In  1851,  there  entered  47,420  tons 
of  shipping,  8462  tons  of  which  were  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade ; and  there  cleared  29,018  tons,  of  which  12,509  belonged 
to  the  foreign  trade.  The  chief  imports  are  flax  and  hemp, 
coals,  and  herrings;  and  the  exports — manufactured  goods, 
grain,  and  cattle.  Steamers  ply  between  Montrose  and 
London,  Leith,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen.  Montrose  unites 
with  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Forfar,  and  Bervie,  in  returning  a 
member  to  Parliament.  Here,  in  1296,  Baliol  is  said  to  have 
surrendered  the  Scottish  crown  to  Edward  I.  The  famous 
Marquis  of  Montrose  was  born  here  in  1612,  and  the  town 
now  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  his  family.  P.  in  1851, 15,238. 

MONTROSE',  a post-borough  of  Bridgewater  township, 
capital  of  Susquehanna  co., Pennsylvania,  near  the  Delaware 
Lackawana  and  Western  Railroad,  165  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a hilly  region, 
near  the  sources  of  VV'yalusing  Creek.  The  houses  are 
mostly  wood,  and  painted  white.  Montrose  contains  a bank, 
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an  acaJemy,  5 churches,  and  2 newspaper  oflBces.  Pop.  in 
1860,  1268. 

BIONTROSE,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Virginia. 

MONTROSE,  a post-village  of  .Tasper  co..  Mississippi. 

MONTROSE,  a post-office  of  Smith  co.,  Tennessee. 

MONTROSE,  a post-office  of  Summit  co..  Ohio. 

MONTROSE,  a township  in  Genesee  co.,  Michigan.  P.  389. 

MONTROSE,  a post-village  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  at  the  head  of  the  lower  rapids,  12  miles  above 
Keokuk.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  “ lighten- 
ing” steamboats  over  the  rapids,  which  obstruct  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river.  The  railroad  from  Keokuk  to  Fort 
Madison  passes  through  Montrose.  Pop.  1988. 

MONTROSE,  a township  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin.  Poi).  856. 

MONTROSE  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

MONTROUGE,  m^No'roozh',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  forming  a S.  suburb  of  Paris,  beyond  the 
fortifications.  Pop.  in  1852,  9223.  Here  is  the  entrance  to 
the  catacombs,  extending  beneath  Paris.  The  commune  of 
Petit- Mon trouge  is  now  enclosed  by  the  fortifications. 

MONT-SAXONEX,  mont-six-o-n^x',  a village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  Savoy,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Bonneville.  Pop.  1308. 

MONTSECH,  mont-sSk',  a range  of  mountains  in  Spain, 
Catalonia,  province  of  Lerida,  stretching  from  E.  to  W.  about 
26  miles. 

MONT'SERRAT'  or  MON'SERRAT/,oneof  the  British  W. 
India  Islands,  Leeward  group,  nearly  at  equal  distance  (30 
mile.s)  from  the  islands  of  Nevis,  Antigua,  and  Gu.adeloupe; 
lat.  (N.  point)  16°  50'  N.,  Ion.  62°  12'  W.  It  is  of  an  oval 
form,  10  miles  to  12  miles  long,  7^  miles  broad.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  is  mountainous  and  barren,  the  re- 
mainder is  well  cultivated ; about  6000  acres  are  appropriated 
to  sugar,  2000  acres  to  cotton,  2000  acres  to  provisions,  and 
2000  acres  to  pasturage.  The  quantities  of  sugar,  rum.  and 
molasses,  which  form  the  chief  products  of  the  i.sland,  ex- 
ported in  1849,  were: — sugar,  561  hogsheads,  230  tierces,  563 
barrels;  rum,  12  hog.sheads,  30  puncheons;  molasse.s,  336 
puncheons.  Cotton,  wool,  arrow-root,  and  tamarinds  are 
also  among  its  exports.  The  government  of  the  island  is 
vested  in  the  Governor-in-chief  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  who 
is  repre.sented  by  a president,  assisted  by  a council,  and 
house  of  assembly.  'I'he  island  was  discovered  and  named 
by  Columbus  in  1493.  Chief  town,  Plymouth,  on  its  S.W. 
coast.  On  February  8,  1843,  Montserrat  su.stained  con- 
siderable damage  from  an  earthquake.  Pop.  in  1844,  7365, 
of  whom  not  more  than  150  are  white. 

MO.NT.SERRAT,  a mountain  of  Spain.  See  Monserr.\t. 

MONT-ST.-AUBERT,  mANc's^Nt'o'baiR',  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  Ilainaut,  33  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mous.  Pop. 
1496. 

BIONT  ST.  JEAN,  m6\o  s^n®  zhSxo.  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  South  Brabant,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Brussels,  imme- 
diately E.  of  the  field  where  was  fought  the  action  of  Water- 
loo. called  by  the  P'rench  the  battle  of  3Iont  St.  Jean. 

MONT  ST.  MICHEL.  niAxo  slxo  mee'sh^l',  a picturesque, 
steep,  and  fortified  rock,  off  the  co.ast  of  Normandy,  in  Can- 
cale  Bay.  7 miles  S.W.  of  Avranches,  having  a striking 
resemblance  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  off  Cornwall,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  English  Channel.  On  its  summit  is  an 
abbey,  founded  in  the  8th  century,  clustered  around  which 
is  an  irregular  town.  Pop.  1000. 

MONTSURS,  m6N«'suR',  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Mayenne,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Laval.  Pop.  140.5. 

MONT-TENDRE,  m6N‘3't8Nd’r',  one  of  the  Jura  Mountains, 
Switzerland,  canton  of  A'aud,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Lake 
Joux,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Lausanne.  Height  5538  feet. 

MONT  TERRIBLE,  m6N8  t^R'Reeb’P,  and  MONT  TON- 
NERRE,  m6NO  ton'naiR',  two  former  departments  under  the 
French  Empire,  the  former  partly  composed  of  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Bern,  with  Porentruy  for  its  capital, 
and  named  after  a mountain  3 miles  S.E.  thereof,  on  which 
are  vestiges  of  a camp  established  by  Julius  Ctesar.  'I’he 
latter  is  now  mostly  comprised  in  Rhenish  Bavaria;  capital 
city,  Mentz. 

MONTU-BECCARIA,  mon'too-bJk-kd're-I,  a town  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  division  of  Alessandria,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Voghera,  on  the  Versa,  an  affluent  of  the  Po.  Pop.  2650. 

MONTH  DE  GABBI,  mSn'too  di  git/bee,  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  division  of  Alessandria,  15  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Voghera,  on  the  Versa,  an  affluent  of  the  Po.  Pop.  1983. 

MONTUIRI,  mon-twee-ree',  a town  of  the  Balearic  Isles, 
Majorca,  17  miles  E.  of  Palma.  Ptp.  2783. 

MONTURESVILLE.  See  Montoursvii.le. 

MON'rVILLE,  a village  of  France.  See  Monvtlle. 

MONT'VILLE,  a post-township  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine,  about 
30  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
water-power,  employed  for  mills  of  different  kinds.  There 
are  3 post-offices  in  the  township,  but  no  large  village.  Pop. 
1682. 

MONTYILLE,  a township  of  New  London  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, on  the  right  bank  of  Thames  River,  intersected  by  the 
New  London  Willimantic  and  Palmer  Raiload,  about  .38 
miles  S.E.  of  Hartford.  It  has  a wire  factory  and  several 
cotton-mills.  Pop.  2141. 
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MONTYILLE,  a Tillage  of  Cayuga  co.,  New  York,  about 
£0  miles  S.S.E.  of  Auburn. 

MONTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Morris  co.,  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Morris  Canal,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Jersey  City. 

MONTVILLE,  a posLtownship  forming  the  N.E.  extre- 
mity of  Geauga  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  760. 

MONTVILLE,  a township  of  Medina  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  951. 

MONTZEN,  m6nt'sen  or  m6Nt's6Na/,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  and  21  miles  N.E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  1070. 

.MONUCCO,  mo-nook^o,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Piedmont,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Asti.  Pop.  1611. 

MON/UMENT,  a post-village  of  Barnstable  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  E.  side  of  Buzzard’s  Bay,  and  on  the  Cape  Cod 
Railroad,  56  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

MONUMENT,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois. 

MONUMENT  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  New 
York. 

MONVILLE  or  MONTVILLE,  m6No'veeP,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  with  a station  on 
the  Paris  and  Havre  Railway,  10  miles  N.  of  Rouen.  Pop. 
2543.  It  was  visited  by  a destructive  waterspout  in  1845. 

MONY,  mo'nee/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Oise, 
about  6 miles  S.W.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  2232. 

MONWMUSK,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  county 
and  19  miles  W.N.W.  of  Aberdeen.  Pop.  895. 

MONZA,  mon^z^,  (anc.  Mndicia,)  a town  of  Northern 
Italy,  government  and  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Milan,  on  the 
railway  to  Como,  and  on  the  Lambro,  which  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  and  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges.  Its 
site  is  somewhat  elevated,  and  its  air  remarkably  pure  and 
healthy.  In  early  times  it  was  surrounded  by  walls,  flanked 
with  bastions,  and  defended  by  a castle,  but  these  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  great  improvements  have 
been  made  by  levelling  and  planting  the  ramparts.  The 
streets  are  regular,  and  paved  with  flints.  The  most  remark- 
able edifices  are  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  Baptist,  originally 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  by  the  cele- 
brated Lombard  queen,  Teodolinda,  subsequently  repaired 
and  enlarged,  and  now  forming  a beautiful  structure,  sur- 
mounted by  a lofty  spire,  adorned  by  numerous  sculptures 
and  paintings,  and  so  rich  in  curious  and  interesting  gifts 
bestowed  by  the  queen  and  others,  as  to  be  a kind  of  medi- 
eval museum;  the  Church  of  San  Gerardo,  recently  finished 
in  the  form  of  a rotunda,  and  several  other  handsome 
churches;  the  Broletto  or  Town-hall,  an  Italian  Gothic  struc- 
ture. attributed  to  Frederick  Barba rossa ; the  Palace,  in 
which  the  Viceroy  of  Milan  usually  resides  in  summer ; the 
Barnabite  college,  diocesan  seminary,  gymnasium,  hand- 
some theatre,  penitentiary,  house  of  industry,  mnnte-de- 
pititc,  and  hospital.  In  the  town  and  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. above  5000  looms  are  employed  in  weaving  cotton 
goods,  of  various  descriptions,  but  especially  fustians.  There 
are,  also,  manufactures  of  hats,  leather,  bricks,  tiles,  and 
sausages,  for  which  the  town  has  long  been  famous.  Under 
the  Romans,  Monza  made  some  progress,  but  did  not  attain 
its  highest  prosperity  till  the  time  of  the  Lombards,  who 
fortified  and  embellished  it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  their 
kingdom.  After  their  fall  it  was  for  a time  independent, 
but  afterwards  became  a dependency  of  Milan.  Pop.  15,587. 

MON  ZAMBANO,  mon-zdm-bd'no,  a market-town  of  North- 
ern Italy,  about  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mantua.  Pop.  2729. 
The  French  gained  a victory  over  the  Austrians  hei’o  in 
1800. 

MONZE,  CAPE.  See  Cape  Monze. 

MONZIE,  mon'zee,  or  MONIE,  mon^nee,  a village  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Crieff. 
Pop.  1199.  It  has  several  ancient  remains,  including  the 
reputed  fort  of  Fingal,  tomb  of  Ossian,  and  Monzie  Castle. 

MONZINGEN,  monUsing-en,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. .39  miles  S.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  Nahe.  Pop.  1085. 

MONZON,  mon-thon',  a fortified  town  of  Sp.ain,  province 
and  33  miles  S.E.  of  Huesca,  on  the  Cinca.  Pop.  2880. 

MQOAB,  MOUAB  or  MUAB,  moo-ib',  a town  of  Arabia, 
Yemen,  60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sana. 

MOODANIA,  MOUDANIA  or  MUDANIA,  moo-da'ne-a.  a 
targe  straggling  village  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, 15  miles  N.W.  of  Brusa.  and  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion of  travellers  thence  to  Constantinople,  with  which  city 
it  has  weekly  steam  communication.  It  contains  about  1000 
houses. 

MOODAPOOR,  moo  dd-poor^  a town  of  British  India, 
presitlency  and  province  of  Bengai,  66  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Dacca. 

MOODIIIIJA  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, district  and  62  miles  N.E.  cf  Darwar. 

MDlID'KEE,  a village  of  North-Western  Ilindostan,  Raj- 
pootana.  about  28  miles  S.E  of  Ferozepoor.  Pop.  6000.  Here, 
•n  1845.  the  first  action  took  place  between  the  Sikhs  and 
fhe  British  forces. 

MOOD'N.V,  a post-cfRce  rf  Orange  co.,  New  York. 

MOO'DUS,  ? iK).»t-rir.age  of  Middlesex  co.,  Connecticut, 
about  25  miles  g.S.E.  cf  Hartford.  It  contains  several  cot- 
on  factories. 

MOO'DN  MILL,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

MOO'FiRS,  a pusWJlage  and  township  of  Clinton  co.,  New 


York,  about  IdO  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Albany.  The  village  it 
situated  on  the  Northern  Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed 
the  Plattsburg  and  Montreal  Railroad,  and  contains  2 or  } 
churches,  about  half  a dozen  stores,  an  I several  mills.  Pop 
of  township.  3926. 

MOOERS  VILLAGE,  a village  situated  on  the  Plattsburg 
and  Montreal  Railroad,  20  miles  from  Plattsburg. 

MOOJABAD,  moo-jd-bdd',  a considerable  town  of  Ilindos- 
tan, dominions  and  SOmiles  S.W.  of  Jeypoor,  with  a mosque, 
some  good  gardens,  and  .«everal  Jain  temples. 

MOOK,  mok,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Limburg,  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Venloo.  Louis  of  Nassau  was 
here  conquered  and  killed  by  the  Spaniards  in  1574. 

MOOKDEN,  MOUKDEN,  or  MUKDEN,  mook'd^n^  SHIN 
YANG  or  CHIN-YANG,  shin-ydng',  or  FUNG-THIAN.  fung'- 
t’be-dn',  a city  of  Mantchooria,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Leao-tong,  on  an  eminence  about  380  miles  N.E.  of  Peking. 
Lat.  41'^  50'  N.,  Ion.  123'^  20'  E.  It  was  the  last  residence  of 
the  Mantchoo  sovereigns,  before  their  conquest  of  China, 
and  the  place  where  the  early  emperors  of  the  reigning  dy- 
nasty are  buried.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  several  superior 
tribunals,  and  of  a Chinese  viceroy  of  the  highest  rank. 

MOOLA  (moo'li)  or  GUNDAVA  (guu-da/vd)  PASS,  Beloo- 
chistan,  leads  from  Gundava  to  Kelat,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Moola,  an  affluent  of  the  Indus,  its  centre  being  in  lat. 
28°  N.,  Ion.  67°  E.,  and  its  extreme  elevation  4600  feet. 

MOOLA,  moo/ld,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  130  miles  S.E.  of 
Smyrna. 

MOOLKIER,  mool-keeaL  a town  of  Ilindostan,  province 
of  Candeish,  on  the  Moosur,  which  here  forms  a cataract, 
82  miles  E.S.E.  of  Surat. 

MOOLOOPETTA,  moo-loo-pSt/td,  a maritime  town  of  Bri- 
tish India,  presidency  of  Madras,  124  miles  N.E.  of  Cape 
Comorin,  and  a favorite  resort  of  invalids. 

MOOLTAN,  MOULTAN  or  MULTAN,  mool-an/,  an  an- 
cient city  of  the  Punjab,  164  miles  S.W.  of  Lahore,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chenaub,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  3 
miles ; lat.  30°  8'  N.,  Ion.  71°  28'  E.  It  is  upwards  of  3 miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  a dilapidated  wall, 
and  overlooked  on  the  N.  by  a fortress  of  some  strength. 
The  houses  are  built  of  burned  brick,  have  flat  roofs,  and 
sometimes  rise  to  a height  of  6 stories,  their  loftiness  giving 
a gloomy  appearance  to  the  narrow  streets.  The  bazaars 
are  e.xtensive,  but  are  also  inconveniently  narrow.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  silks,  cottons,  shawls,  longees, 
brocades,  and  tissues.  Mooltan  has  an  extensive  foreign 
trade  with  the  countries  W.  of  the  Indus,  and  a large  hank- 
ing business  is  carried  on  by  its  merchants.  The  fortress, 
built  in  1640,  on  the  site  of  the  old  city,  stands  on  a mound 
of  earth,  and  is  an  irregular  figure  of  six  sides,  surrounded 
by  a wall  about  40  feet  high  outside,  and  surmounted  by  30 
towers.  The  vicinity  is  covered  with  a vast  quantity  of  the 
ruins  of  tombs,  mosques,  and  shrines.  Many  of  these  have 
been  substantial  edifices,  and  all  tend  to  show  the  former 
extent  and  antiquity  of  the  city.  The  gardens  around  are 
numerous,  and  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  as  mangoes, 
oranges,  citrons.  limes,  &c.  Its  date-groves  also  yield  much 
fruit,  and  vegetables  are  grown  in  great  abundance.  Mool- 
tan is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  India;  it  was  taken 
by  the  Mohammedans  at  the  close  of  the  8th  century,  again 
at  the  commencement  of  the  llth,  and  a third  time  by 
Tamerlane  at  the  close  of  the  14th.  Latterly  it  fell  into  tbo 
hands  of  the  Sikhs,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  1849.  Pop.  estimated  at  80,000. 

MOON  or  MOEN,  moon,  an  island  of  Russia,  in  the  Baltic, 
at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga;  greatest  length  about 
9 miles,  breadth  6 miles. 

MOON,  a post-township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  12  miles  below  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1148. 

MOON,  a township  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1484. 

MOONCHY,  moon^che,  a town  of  India,  in  the  Deccan, 
Nizam’s  dominions,  on  the  Godavery,  38  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Aurungabad. 

MOON^DER  or  MGON/DRA,  a large  village  of  Sinde,  30 
miles  N.  of  Sehwan,  on  the  route  to  Larkhana;  lat.  26°  47' 
N.,  Ion.  67°  54'  E. 

MOONE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Kildare. 

MOO/NEY,  a township  of  Phillips  co.,  Arkansas.  Pop. 
325. 

MOONEY,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana. 

MOON’S,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio. 

MOQN’S  POINT,  a small  village  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois. 

MOON  UK,  moo'nuk/,  a town  of  India,  in  the  Sikh  terri 
tory,  117  miles  N.W.  of  Delhi. 

MOON'ZIE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  3 miles  N.NAV 
of  Cupar.  It  has  remains  of  a fortress  of  the  Crawfords, 
and  Colluthie  House,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Ramsays. 

MOOR.  See  Morocco. 

MOOR  or  MOIl,  mor,  a town  of  West  Hungary,  co.  and  16 
miles  N.W.  of  Stuhlweissenburg.  Pop.  7000.  It  has  a citadel, 
a Capuchin  monastery,  large  bai’racks,  several  Protestant 
churches,  and  a trade  in  superior  wines. 

MOORAD  (MOURAD  or  MURAD)  CHAI,  moo-r,4d'-chi, 
a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  E.  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, rises  about  50  miles  S.W.  of  Mount  Ararat,  flows 
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west-ward,  a»d  joins  the  north  hri««>n  or  Frat,  about  85 
miles  N.N  VV  ofDiarhekir. 

MOOR  A FA,  MOUK  AFA  or  MURAFA,  moo-r^ffL  a market- 
town  of  Uusiiiau  Poland,  government  cf  Podolia,37  miles  N. 
ofYampol.  Pop.  1800. 

MOOR  ASH  MOURACHKINO  or  MURASCHKINO, 

moo-rdsh-kee^no.  a market-town  of  Russia,  government  and 
40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nizhnee-Novgorod.  Pop.  C,000;  employed 
in  manufactures  of  leather,  soap,  and  hosiery. 

3IOORBURG,  moR/booRG,  a village  of  Germany,  in  the 
territory  and  4 miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Hamburg.  Pop.  1817. 

MOOR/RY,  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

MOORDRECHT,  moR'drSKt,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  South  Holland,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Rotterdam. 
Pop.  1904. 

.MOORE,  mor,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  of  Ros- 
common. 

5100RE,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  with  a 
station  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  3 miles 
S.W.  of  Warrington. 

MOORE  (mor)  POINT,  of  West  Australia,  forming  the  S. 
extremity  of  Port  Grey : lat.  28^  47'  S.,  Ion.  114°  37'  40"  E. 

MOORE,  mor,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina; area  estimated  at  750.  square  miles.  It  is  draiued  by 
Deep,  Little,  and  Lumber  Rivers.  The  surftice  is  diversi- 
fied. The  county  is  intersected  by  a plank  road  leading  to 
ra3^etteville.  Capital,  Carthage.  Formed  in  1784,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Hon.  Alfred  Moore,  late  a.ssociate  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Pop.  11,427, 
of  whom  8909  were  free,  and  2518  slaves. 

MOORE,  a township  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 2897. 

MOORE'FIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hardy  co.,  West 
Virginia,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Potomac,  about  150  miles 
S.E.  of  Wheeling.  It  contains  several  stores  and  mills,  and 
about  50  dwellings. 

MOOREFIELD,  a post-village  of  Nicholas  co.,  Kentucky, 
66  miles  S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

MOOREFIELD,  a township  of  Clarke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1312. 

MOOREFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Harrison 
CO.,  Ohio,  105  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship, 1172 ; of  the  village,  about  400. 

MOOREFIELD,  a post-village  of  Switzerland  co.,  Indiana, 
95  miles  S.E.  of  Indianapoli.s. 

MOORE'LAND,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio. 

MOORE’S,  a posboffice  of  Bowie  co..  Texas. 

MOORES/BOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Cleveland  co..  North 
Carolina. 

MOORES'BURG,  a village  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 86  miles  AV’.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

MOORESBURG,  a post-village  of  Montour  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 5 miles  W.N.W.  of  Danville. 

MOORESBURG,  a post-office  of  Hawkins  co.,  Tennessee. 

MOORESBURG.  a po.'^t-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana. 

MOORE’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  New  Hanover  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

MOORE’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Hardeman  co., 
Tennessee. 

MOORE’S  FORKS,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co..  New  York. 

MOORESHILL,  a post-village  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indi.ana. 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  13  miles  N.W.  of 
Lawrenceburg.  Pop.  in  1850,  206. 

MOORE’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  .Jackson  co.,W.  Virginia. 

MOORE'S  OR/DINARY,  a post-office  of  Prince  Edward  co., 
Virginia. 

MOORE’S  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Illinois. 

MOORE’S  RANCHE,  a post-office  of  Colusi  co.,  California. 

MOORE’S  REST,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co..  Tennessee. 

MOORE’S  SALT-WORKS,  a post-village  of  Jeffer.son  co., 
Ohio,  130  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

MOORE’S  STORE,  post-village,  Shenandoah  co.,  Virginia. 

MOORESTOWN,  morz'town,  a post-village  of  Chester 
township,  Burlington  co..  New  .Jersey,  on  the  road  from 
Camden  to  Mount  Holly,  9 miles  from  each.  It  contains  5 
churches,  3 or  4 stores,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 

MOORESVILLE,  morzGill,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.. 
New  York,  48  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Allamy. 

MOORESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  North 
Carolina,  75  miles  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

MOORESVILLE.  a post-village  of  Limestone  co.,  Alabama, 
about  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Huntsville. 

MOORJ'ISV]  I.I.E,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Tenpessee, 
63  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Nashville. 

MOORESVTLTiE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Morgan  co., 
Indiana,  on  \Miite  IJck  Creek,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Indiana- 
polis. It  has  a plank-road  leading  to  Franklin.  Pop.  780. 

MOORE’S  VINEYARD,  a post-office  of  Bartholomew  co., 
Indiana. 

MOORE/TOAVN,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  turnpike  between  Philadelphia  and  Easton. 
11  miles  N.  of  the  former.  It  contains  1 church  and  about 
30  dwellings. 

MOOREn'ILLE.  a small  village  of  AVashtenaw  co..  Michi- 
ean,  on  Saline  River. 

' MOORGHAUB,  moor'gawW,  MOURGUAB  or  xMURGUAB, 
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moor'gSbJ,  written  also  MOORG  AUB  and  MOURG  AB.  a river 
of  Afghanistan  and  Independent  Toorkistan,  rises  in  the 
Iluzareh  country,  flows  N.W.  into  Khiva,  and  beyond  Merv 
is  lost  in  the  sands,  after  a course  of  about  250  miles. 

MOOItGHAUB,  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Ears,  70  miles 
N.E.  of  Sheeraz,  immediately  N.  of  the  ruins  of  Pasargada 
01  Pamrgadcn. 

MOORISH.  See  Morocco. 

MOOIULINCH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

MOURLEY,  moordee,  or  JESSORE,  j^s-sorJ,  a town  of 
British  India,  presidency  and  province  of  Bengal,  capita, 
of  the  district  of  Jessore,  66  miles  N.E.  of  Calcutta. 

MOORLEYDUR  SERAI,  moor-le-duU  siV-rP,  a town  oi 
British  India,  presidency,  province  and  40  miles  E.  of  Agra. 

MOOROM,  MOUROM  or  MUROM,  moo-rom',  a town  of 
Ru.ssia,  government  and  70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Vladinieer.  on  the 
Oka.  i’op.  6500.  It  comprises  a Kreml  or  citadel,  and  two 
other  quarters,  a cathedral  of  the  16th  century,  and  up- 
wards of  17  other  churches  and  several  convents;  manufac- 
tures of  linens,  leather,  soa)),  and  earthenwares,  which  last 
articles,  with  a considerable  quantity  of  corn,  are  exported 
to  St.  Peter.-iburg. 

MOORSAUM,  moor-.sawmd  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency and  29  miles  N.  of  Agr.a. 

MOORSEELE,  moUsA-leh,  a market-town  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  AVest  Flanders,  4 miles  AA'.  of  Courtrai.  Pop.  4000. 

MOORSEL,  muR'sel,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  IS  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2807. 

MOORSHEDAB.YD,  moor'.she-da-bAdJ,  a city  of  British 
India,  presidency  and  formerl}"  the  capital  of  the  pi-oviucf' 
of  Bengal,  extends  along  the  Ganges  for  about  8 miles,  115 
miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  24°  11'  N..  Ion.  88°  15'  E.  Pop. 
estimated  at  165,000.  It  is  meanly  built,  and  its  only  re- 
markable edifice  is  tb.e  palace  of  the  nabob,  a large  white 
building,  in  the  I'luropcan  style.  It  has  many  mosques 
scattered  through  the  city,  and  here  are  the  remains  of 
a Mohammedan  palace,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Gour.  It 
is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  six  courts  of  circuit  under  the  Ben- 
gal presidency,  and  of  a British  college,  founded  in  1826, 
and  having  an  annual  revenue  of  1650/.;  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  silk  and  other  fabrics.  The  district  Moor- 
shedabad.  has  an  area  of  1870  square  miles.  Pop.  800,000. 

MOURSLEDE,  moRsOA-deh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  West  Flanders,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Ypres.  Pop.  63.13. 

MOORy/LEY,  a town.Giip  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

MOGRTOAVN.  mor/town,  a station  on  the  Lincolnshire 
branch  of  the  Midland  Railway,  7 miles  N.  of  Market-Raisen. 

MOOR/A’ILLE.  a post-office  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mississii))!. 

MOOR/AVINSTOAV,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall, 

MOORZOOK.  MOURZOUK,  or  MUl{ZUK,'moor'zook'.  (anc. 
Garhima,  Gr.  Tapaga.)  a commercial  city  of  Africa,  capital 
of  Fezzau,  in  lat.  25°  54'  N.,  Ion.  14°  12'  E.  Pop.  estimated 
at  3500.  It  is  built  of  brick,  cemented  with  mud : it  has  a 
mosque,  and  a garrison  of  500  men.  It  is  the  residence  of 
a British  consul.  It  was  far  more  important  a few  centuries 
ago  than  at  present.  Garama  was  the  capital  of  the  Gara- 
manHex  mentioned  by  A'irgil,  {.Slnrid.  lib.  vi.  1.  794.) 

MOOSA.  MOUSA  or  MUSA,  moo'sA.  a town  of  Arabia,  in 
Yemen,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Mocha.  It  has  a garrisoned  fort. 

MOOSBURG,  mos'bdfiRG.  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  on  the  Isar.  29  miles  N.E.  of  Munich.  Pop.  1739. 

MOOSE,  moos,  a river  of  British  North  America,  enters 
James’s  Bay,  in  conjunction  with  the  Abbitibbe,  after  a 
north-eastw'ard  course  estimated  at  250  miles. 

MOOSEAPECK  (moo-.se-pAk/)  LIGHT,  on  Sibley  Island,  at 
the  entrance  of  Macbias  Bay,  Maine.  It  is  a fixed  light.  65 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  44°  32'  N..  Ion.  67°  22'  AV. 

MOOSEHEAD  (mooss'hed/)  LAKE,  the  largest  lake  in 
Maine,  between  Somer.set  and  Piscataquis  counties.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  its  form.  Length  about  35  miles,  greatest 
breadth,  including  its  principal  island,  about  10  miles.  'J'he 
waters  are  deep,  and  abound  in  trout  and  other  fish.  There 
is  a steamboat  on  the  lake,  chiefly  u.sed  for  towing  timber 
to  the  Kennebec  River.  A hotel  has  been  erected  in  a wild 
and  picture.sque  situation  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  for  the 
accommodation  of  persons  visiting  here  in  the  summer. 

MOOSEHEADA'ILLE,  moos/hed-vill,  a post-office  of  Erie 
CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

MOOSE  HIL'LOCK  MOUN/TAIN,  in  Grafton  co..  New 
Hampshire,  about  60  miles  N.  of  Concord.  Jt  con.sisls  of  two 
peaks,  the  highest  of  which  rises  4636  feet  above  the  sea. 

MOOSE  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  AA  est  Indies,  13abama.s, 
25  miles  S.E.  of  the  Great  Bahama  Island. 

MOOSE  MEADOAA'.  a post-office  of  'I'olland  co..  Connecticut. 

MOOSE  R1  A’ER,  of  Maine,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  Fr.anklin 
CO.,  and,  flow  ing  through  Somerset  co.,  falls  into  M to.sehead 
Lake. 

MOOSE  RIA'ER,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine. 

MOOSE  RIA'ER:.  in  the  N.E.  part  of  A’ermont.  rises  in 
Essex  CO.,  and  falls  into  the  Passumpsic  in  Caledonia  county. 

MOOSE  RIA'ER,  of  New  York,  rises  in  Hamilton  co.,  and 
enters  Black  River  in  Lewis  county. 

MOOSH,  MOUSH  or  MUSH,  moosh,  a town  of  Turkish  Ar 
menia,  pashalic  and  83  miles  S.S.E.  of  Erzroom,  in  t fine 
plain  N.  of  the  Niphates  Mountains,  Pop.  about  M<- 
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hammedan  and  500  Armenian  families.  It  is  built  around 
a conical  hill,  and  has  .«ome  large  and  well  supplied  bazaars, 
7 mosques,  and  4 churches.  It  has  some  trade  with  Con- 
stantiuople  and  Syria,  and  coarse  cotton  cloths  are  manu- 
factured here. 

MOO'SIC  MOUNTAIN,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Luzerne  co., 
extends  from  near  Wilkesbarre,  N.L.,  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna  Kivers  above  30  miles.  Its 
average  height  is  stated  to  be  about  1000  feet.  The  Moosic 
Mountain  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a continuation  of 
the  Wyoming  Mountain. 

MOOSOP,  a post-office  of  Windham  co.,  Connecticut. 

MOOSUL,  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Mosul. 

MOOT,  MOUT  or  MUT,  moot,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pa- 
shalic  of  Itch-elee,  on  the  G-hiuk-Sooyoo,  (anc.  Calycadnus,) 
21  miles  N.W.  of  Selef  keh.  on  the  route  from  Karaman.  It 
is  a wretched  modern  village,  on  the  site  of  an  extensive 
Greek  city,  many  colonnades  of  which  still  exist,  as  also 
ruined  mosques  and  baths,  to  attest  its  subsequent  pros- 
perity under  the  Turkish  Karamanian  sovereigns,  in  the 
I4th  and  15th  centuries.  It  stands  in  a most  picturesque 
country,  is  governed  by  a pasha,  and  has  a fortress  and  a 
mosque. 

MOOTA-MOOLA,  moo/ti-mooMi,  a river  of  Ilindostan, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Moota  and  the  Moola  at  the 
town  of  Pootiah,  joins  the  Beemah,  one  of  the  main  afflu- 
ents of  the  Kistna. 

MOOTAPILLY,  MOUTAPILLY  or  MUTAPILLY,  moo-tl,- 
pildee,  written  also  MOTUPILLY,  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  41  miles  W.S.W.  of  Guutoor,  on  the 
Coromandel  Coast.  It  has  an  active  coasting  trade. 

MOOZ-TAGII,  mooz-tdgL  a portion  of  the  mountain  circle 
which  bounds  the  great  table-land  of  Kastern  Asia  on  the 
N.W.,  lying  between  Chinese  Toorkistau,  and  the  Thian- 
Shan  territory,  and  Khokan. 

MOQUEIIUA,  (mo-k;\'^^d  (?))  a maritime  department  of 
Peru,  occupying  the  S extremity  of  the  republic.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Arequipa,  and  divided  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Arica.  Moquehua,  and  Tarapaca.  Capital,  Tacana. 
Pop.  in  1850.  61.4.32. 

MOQUKIIUA  or  MOQUEGA,  mo-kcVgl  a town  of  Peru, 
capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  in  a fertile  valley  on 
che  left  bank  of  the  Ilo,  and  on  the  great  route  W.  of  the 
Cordilleras,  in  lat.  17°  25'  S.  It  contains  a good  church,  and 
several  convents.  Pop.  about  10,000.  In  the  province  are 
many  large  vineyards  which  produce  great  quantities  of 
wine  and  brandy ; it  also  abounds  in  fruit,  among  which 
are  olives  of  excellent  quality.  Pop.  in  1850,  32,380. 

MOQUELUMNE,  (commonly  pronounced  mo-kaPum-ne.) 
a river  of  California,  rises  among  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  flows  in  a general  westerly  direction  till 
it  receives  the  waters  of  Dry  Creek,  when  it  turns,  and  after 
running  in  a S.S.W.  course  between  .“^an  .loaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento counties  for  .some  distance,  fa’ls  into  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  about  50  miles  below  Stockton. 

MOQUELUMNE  HILL,  the  most  important  town  of  Cala- 
veras CO.,  California,  is  situated  in  the  western  (or  W.  cen- 
tral) part  of  the  co.,  about  1^  miles  S.  of  Moquelumne  River. 
See  Appendix. 

MOQUI  (mo-keeO  INDIANS  or  MOQUIS,  mo-keez',  a tribo 
of  Indians  in  the  W.  part  of  New  Mexico. 

MOR.  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Moor. 

MORA,  mo'rl,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  15  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Teruel.  Pop.  2656. 

MORA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  30  miles  W.  of  Tar- 
ragona, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  with  3500  inhabit- 
ants. and  well-frequented  mineral  baths. 

MORA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  20  miles  S.E.  of 
Toledo.  Pop.  5267.  It  lias  a castle.  Its  sword  factory, 
once  celebrated,  has  now  fallen  into  decay. 

MORA,  mo'ra,  the  capital  town  of  Mandara,  Central 
Africa,  founded  about  1814,  is  situated  in  a basin  enclo.sod 
by  a semicircular  ridge  of  mountains;  lat.  about  10°  20'  N,, 
Ion.  14°  48'  E. 

MORA,  mo'rd,  a river  of  Moravia,  joins  the  Oppa,  3 miles 
above  Troppau,  after  a course  of  about  50  miles. 

MORAD.  See  Murad. 

MORAD.ABAD,  mo'ri-dd-bddf,  a district  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal.  Upper  Provinces,  in  the  Doab.  Area 
2405  square  miles.  Pop.  861.146. 

MOKADABAD,  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  capital  of  the 
above  di.strict,  on  a ridge  between  the  Ramgunga  and 
Ganges,  90  miles  N.K.  of  Delhi.  Pop.  32.600.  It  is  irregu- 
larly and  ill  built,  and  it  has  no  public  buildings  of  import- 
ance; it  is,  however,  the  .seat  of  a thriving  trade.  W.  of 
the  town  are  cantonments  for  native  regiments. 

.MORAGY,  mo'rodj',  or  .MQKATZ,  mo'rits^  a village  of 
Hungary,  4 miles  from  Battaszek.  Pop.  1466. 

MOIHAL,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana.  Pop,  1645. 

MORAL  DE  CAL.ATRAVA,  mo-riPdA  kit-li-tr.i/vd,  a town 
of  Spain,  province  and  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop. 
<612. 

MORALE.!  A or  MORALEXA,  mo-rd-l.Vad,  a town  of  Spain, 
Satremadura.  48  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Cacere.s.  Pop.  1314. 

MORALEJA-DE  EN  MEDIO,  mo-rd-li/iia  da  Sn-mi-dee!o,  a 


I town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  13  miles  S.AY.  of  Madrid.  Poj 
544. 

MORALE,! A-DEL-VINO,  mo-ri-hi/Hd  d&l  vee^no,  a village 
of  Spain,  Leon,  14  miles  from  Zamora.  Pop.  929. 

MORALES  (mo-rahOez)  DE  LAVACfCA,  a post-office  of 
Jackson  co.,  Texas. 

MORALE.S-DE-TORO,  mo-rd/l&.s-d:\-to'ro,  a town  of  Spain 
Leon,  28  miles  E.  of  Zamora.  Pop.  887. 

MORALES  DE  ZAMORA,  mo-rd'l^s  dd  zd-mo/rd,  or  MO 
RALES  DEL  VINO,  mo-rdfl&s  d^l  vee'no,  a village  of  Spain, 
Leon,  4 miles  S.  of  Zamora.  Pop.  1085. 

MORAN',  a village  of  Mackinac  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Strait  of  Mackinac.  The  inhabitants  procure  a subsistence 
by  fishing. 

MORANNES,  mo'rdnn',  a market-town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  Sarthe,  20  miles  N.  of  An- 
gers. Pop.  1238. 

MORANO,  mo-rd'no,  (anc.  MuraJnum,)  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Calabria  Citra.  6 miles  N.VV.  of  Castrovillari. 
Pop.  8000.  It  is  commanded  by  a fine  Gothic  castle,  and 
has  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics. 

MORANO,  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  division  of  Ales- 
sandria, I5  miles  W.  of  Balzola,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  2204. 

MORANT,  mo-rant',  a river  of  Jamaica,  co.  of  Surrey,  en- 
ters Morant  Bay,  (an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,)  22  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Kingston.  Morant  Point  is  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  island,  in  lat.  17°  56'  N.,  Ion.  76°  11'  \V.,  and  on  which 
a castiron  lighthouse  has  been  erected;  12  miles  IV.S.IV.  is 
the  inlet  Port  Morant. 

MOR.ANT,  a town  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  ,Ta- 
maica,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Kingston,  on  the  bay,  and  at  tha 
mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name.  It  Das  a considerable 
and  increasing  trade.  Pop.  about  7000. 

MO'RAR',  a lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  co.  of 
Inverness,  1?  miles  S.  of  Loch  Nevis.  Length  8 miles. 

MORARD-DE-GALLES,  moVda'-deh-gdll,  a cape  of  South 
Australia;  lat.  36°  35'  S.,  Ion.  139°  52'  E. 

MORAS,  mo'rd',  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Drome,  25  miles  N.  of  Valence,  Pop,  in  1852,  4450. 

MOR.AS,  a village  of  Sardinia.  See  Mores. 

MORAT,  mo'rdt',(Ger.  Murten.  mooR'ten,)asmall  town  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  8 miles  N.W.  Jf  Freyburg,  on  the 
S.E.  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Morat.  Pop.  1853.  It  is  partially 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a Protestant  College  and  various 
other  schools,  an  active  transit  trade,  and  .some  Roman  an- 
tiquities, whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a suburb  of 
the  ancient  Aventicum.  Immediately  S.W.  of  it,  the  Swiss 
totally  defeated  the  invading  army  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  22d  June,  1476. 

MGRATA,  mo-rd'td,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  20 
miles  S.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  2500. 

MORATA-DE-JALON.  mo-rd'td-dA-Hi-lon',  a town  of  Spain, 
Aragon,  31  miles  S.M'.of  Saragossa,  on  the  Jalon.  Pop.  1425. 

MORATALLA,  mo-rd-tdl'ld.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and 
45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Murcia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Segura, 
Pop.  7988.  It  has  a large  castle,  a hospital,  3 brandy  distil- 
leries. and  numerous  oil  and  flour  mills. 

MORAT,  L.AKE  OF,  (Ger.  Murtener  See  or  Murtner  See, 
mooRt'ner-sd,  a small  lake  of  Switzerland,  cantons  of  Frey- 
burg anil  Vaud,  2 miles  S.E.  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel.  and 
connected  with  it  by  the  river  Broye,  which  traverses  the 
Lake  of  Morat.  Length,  7 miles,  breadth  2 miles.  Banks 
low,  fertile,  and  agreeable.  On  its  E.  and  S.  sides  are  the 
towns  of  Morat  and  Avenches. 

MORAU.  KLEIN,,  kline  mo'rdw,  a village  of  Austria,  Mo- 
ravia, circle  of  Troppau.  bailiwick  of  Trendenthal.  P.  1217. 

MOR.A  VA,  a river  of  Austria.  See  M\rch. 

MORAVA,  (anc.  Mar^giix,)  the  principal  river  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Servia,  through  the  centre  of  which  it  flows, 
joining  the  Danube  6 miles  N.E.  of  Sernendria.  It  is  form- 
ed by  the  jutiction  of  the  East  and  West  Morava,  33  n'.jles 
W.  of  Nissa,  whence  the  resulting  stream  has  a N.  direction, 
and  a course  of  115  miles,  its  two  heails  being  additionally 
each  about  130  miles  in  length.  Affluents,  the  Tempesca 
and  Ms.sava. 

MORAVI,  mo-rd'vee,  a town  of  East  Africa,  a little  S.  of 
Lake  Nyassi,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  .Moravi 

MORAVIA,  mo-ra'vt'-a,  (Ger.  Miihrev,  mi'ren  ; Fr.  Moravie, 
mo'rd'vee';  L.  Morahna,)  a province  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire. which  with  Austrian  Silesia,  (incorporated  with  it  in 
1783.)  lies  mostly  between  lat.  48°  40'  and  50°  20'  N , and  Ion. 
15°  10' and  19°  E.,  having  E.  Galicia  and  Hungary,  S.  Austria 
W.  Bohemia,  and  N.  Prussian  .Silesia.  Area,  10.239  s(iuaro 
miles.  Pop.  in  1857, 1,867,094.  Moravia,  like  Bohemia,  forms 
an  elevated  plateau,  inclined  towards  the  S.,  and  alimist  sui'* 
rounded  by  mountains  having  S.  and  E.  the  Carp  itliians,  N. 
and  VV.  the  Moravian  Mountains,  and  N.E.  the  Sudetic  .Moun- 
tains; it  belon.es  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  to 
which  most  of  its  waters  ant  conveyed  by  the  March  or  iMor,> 
va.  except  in  the  E..  where  the  Oder  and  some  of  its  brnnenes 
rise.  Large  quantities  of  fine  flax  are  rai.sed,  and  fruits  are 
so  plentiful  that  Moravia  is  styled  the  Orchard  of  Austria. 
V'ineyards  were  formerly  so  extensive  that  in  1803  the  go- 
vernment  prohibited  the  appropriation  of  more  land  for  the 
vine.  Grazing  lauds  are  ‘xtensive,  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds 
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numerous.  The  principal  mineral  products  are  iron,  coal, 
Had  clay  for  pipe-bowls,  &c.,  with  some  copper  and  lead;  the 
iTold  and  silver  mines  were  mostly  abandoned  in  the  15th 
nnU  16th  centuries.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics  and 
thread  are  made  on  a large  scale;  other  manufactures  are 
01  silks,  leather,  paper,  potash,  glass  and  beet-root  sugar. 
Trade  is  facilitated  by  means  of  the  railway  to  Vienna. 
Population  mostly  Slavonian,  but  about  450,000  are  esti- 
mated to  be  of  German  descent,  and  30.000  Jews.  Govern- 
ment administered  by  an  officer,  with  direct  authority  from 
Vienna,  but  the  marquisate  has  its  own  assembly  of  clergy, 
nobility,  knights,  and  citizens,  who  meet  annually  to  appor- 
tion the  mode  of  raising  and  distributing  the  revenue.  It 
is  divided  into  8 circles,  in  each  of  which  is  a secondary  tri- 
bunal, with  appeal  to  the  high  court  of  Briiun,  the  capital, 
next  to  which  Glmutz,  Iglau,  Znaym,  and  Troppau  (Silesia), 
are  the  chief  cities.  In  the  9th  century,  Moravia  was  the 
centre  of  a powerful  kingdom,  comprising  also  Bohemia, 
Sile.«ia,  and  parts  of  North  Germany  and  Hungary.  In  1805 
it  was  the  great  theatre  of  war  between  the  French  and 
Au.stro-llussian  armies. — Adj.  and  inhab.  Moravian,  mo-ra/- 
ve-an. 

MORA/VIA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cayuga  co., 
New  York,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Auburn.  The  township  bor- 
ders on  Owasco  Lake.  The  village,  situated  on  Owasco 
Inlet,  contains  3 churches,  the  Moravian  Institute,  1 bank, 
1 newspaper  office,  and  2 flouring-mills.  Pop.  estimated  at 
700:  of  the  township,  1917. 

MORAVIA,  a post-office  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa. 

MORAVIAN  MISSION,  of  Kanzas  Territory,  among  the 
Stockbridcre  Indians,  is  about  3 miles  S.  of  Leavenworth  City. 

MORAVICZA.  mo-r^-vit/s^.  a town  of  Austria,  Croatia, 
S.W.  of  Carlstadt.  Pop.  2026. 

MORAWA.  a river  of  Austria.  See  March. 

MORAY,  (pronounced  and  often  written  MUR/RAY.) 
MURRA  YSHIRE,  mur.'re-.shjr,  or  ELGINSHIRE,  a northern 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Moray  Frith,  E. 
and  S.E.  by  Banffshire,  and  for  25  miles  by  the  river  Spey,  S. 
and  IV.  by  Inverness  and  Nairn  shires.  Area  473  square  miles, 
or  202,720  acres,  of  which  120,000  acres  are  cultivated,  200,000 
uncultivated,  and  217,600  unprofitable.  Pop.  in  1851,  38,959 
The  county  consists  of  a champaign,  alluvial,  and  fertile 
district,  on  the  borders  of  the  frith,  and  a mountainous 
district  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  Primary  granitic  rocks  prevail 
in  this  latter  region,  and  old  red  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
traces  of  oolitic  strata  form  the  basis  of  the  low  country;  a 
deep  alluvial  clay  prevailing  along  the  valley  of  the  firth, 
ami  a gravel  and  conglomerate  forming  the  sub-soil  of  the 
interior.  Principal  rivers,  the  Spey,  Findhorn,  and  Lossie. 
Loch-in-dorb.  Loch  Spynie.  and  Loch-na-bo,  are  the  chief 
collections  of  water.  All  the  usual  agricultural  crops  are 
raised ; and  so  fertile  is  the  county,  that  it  formerly  received 
the  name  of  the  “Garden  of  Scotland.”  The  county  con- 
tains 2 royal  burghs,  Elgin  and  Forres,  a burgh  of  barony, 
Fochabers,  and  the  seaports  of  Garmouth,  Lossiemouth, 
Burghead,  and  Findhorn.  It  sends,  along  with  Nairnshire, 
1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ancient  Pro- 
vince OF  Moray  contained,  besides  the  modern  county,  the 
county  of  Nairn,  and  part  of  Inverness  and  Banffshire. 

MORAY  (or  MURRAY)  FRITH,  the  largest  indentation  on 
the  Scottish  coast,  the  entrance  from  Kinnaird  Head  in  the 
S.,  to  Duncansby  Ilead,  county  of  Caithness,  being  75  miles 
across.  The  Frith  extends  S.W.  for  about  75  miles,  Cromarty 
and  Bv'auly  Friths  forming  branches. 

MOR  .VZZONE,  mo-rdt-so/n.i,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
government  of  Milan,  province  of  Como'.  Pop.  1230. 

JIORBECQUE,  moR'bSk/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  2 miles  S.  of  Hazebrouck.  Pop.  in  1852.  3816. 

MORBEGNO,  moR-b^n/yo,  a market-town  of  Northern 
Italy,  Valtellina,  on  the  Adda,  33  miles  N.E.  of  Como.  Pop. 
3300. 

MORBELLO,  moR-bgPlo,  or  MURBELLO,  mooR-b§l'lo,  a 
village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Alessandria,  4 
miles  from  Ponzone.  Pop.  1000. 

MORBEYA,  inor-bVa,  (Moori.«h  Umm-er-r'bieh,)  a river  of 
North-West  .Africa,  rises  in  Mount  Atlas,  separates  the  king- 
doms of  Morocco  and  Fez,  and,  after  a 'VV.N.W.  course  of  230 
miles,  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Azamor. 

MORBIER,  moR‘'be-i',  a village  of  Franco,  department 
of  Jura,  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lons-le-Saulnier.  Pop.  2087. 

MORBIHAN,  moR'bee'dx^t,  a maritime  department  in  the 
W.  part  of  France,  formed  a part  of  the  old  province  of  Bre- 
tagne, having  S.  the  Atlantic,  S.  and  W.  FiuistSre,  and  N. 
C6tes-du-Nord.  Area  2667  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861, 
486,504.  The  coasts  on  the  Atlantic  in  the  S.  are  much 
indented;  the  chief  bay  is  Morbihan,  from  which  the 
de|)artment  is  named.  Near  the  coast  are  the  islands  Groix, 
Belle-Isle,  Houat,  and  numerous  islets.  Climate  mild,  but 
humid.  Surface  traversed  by  ramifications  of  the  Mountains 
of  Arre.e  from  N.  to  S.,  and  watered  by  the  I'ilaine,  Oust, 
Blavet,  and  Scorff.  It  is  very  fertile  in  some  parts,  but  nearly 
one-half  is  occupied  by  vast  heaths,  intermixed  with  excel- 
lent pasturage.  Corn  is  raised  sufficient  for  consumption, 
bint,  h<‘mp,  inferior  wine,  cider,  butter,  and  honey  are  the 
prim  i{jal  producbi.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  extensively 
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reared.  The  minerals  comprise  iron  and  lead ; chief  InduN 
try,  iron  forging  and  manufacture  of  linen.  The  department 
is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Lorieut,  Ploermel, 
Pontivy,  and  Yannes,  the  capital. 

MOIUBORN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

MOIPCIL^RD-BISHOP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon 

MORCHENSTERN.  See  Morgenstern. 

MORCLES,  DENT  DE,  dfixa  deh  moR'kl.V,  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps,  in  Switzerland,  between  the  cantons  of 
Vaud  and  Valais.  Elevation  of  the  Tete  Noire,  9757  feet. 

MORCONE,  moR-k(Jna,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Molise,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Campoba.«so.  Pop.  5000.  It  is 
walled,  has  a castle,  and  linen  and  cotton  manufactures. 

MOlt/COTT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

MOR/DANSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MORDELLES,  moR'dSlP,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2714. 

MOR'DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

MORDEN  STEE/PLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

MURDHFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

MORDINGEN,  (Mbrdingen,)  moR/ding-en,  or  MERDING- 
EN,  m^R'ding-en,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Upper  Rhine, 
7 miles  W.N.IV.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  1622. 

MOR/DINGTON,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ber- 
wick. The  coast  is  defended  by  bold  cliff's ; and  here,  amongst 
other  antiquities,  are  the  ruins  of  Edringtou  Castle. 

MOR/DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

MORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

MOREA,  mo-ree^a,  or  PEL'OPONNE'SUS,  (Gr.  nsXor-or- 
pTjffos,  i.  e.  “ Island *of  Pelops,”)  a peninsula,  the  S.  portion 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  separated  from  the  continent  by 
the  Gulfs  of  Patras,  Corinth,  and  Egina,  and  only  attached 
to  it  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.^  Its  length  is  near  160 
miles;  its  breadth  about  100  miles.  Area  estimated  at  8800 
square  miles.  In  shape  it  is  supposed  to  resemble  a mul- 
berry-leaf. The  name  Morea,  according  to  some  authorities, 
was  given  by  the  Italians,  from  the  quantity  of  mulberries  it 
produces.  It  is  more  probably  derived  from  the  Slavonic  More, 
“ sea.”  It  is  now  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom : containing  the  nmnes  of  Argolis,  Elis,  Achaia,  Arcadia, 
Messenia,  and  Laconia. Adj.  and  inhab.  Moreot,  mo/re-ot'. 

MOREAU,  mo'ro',  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Saratoga  co..  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Saratoga  and  IVashington  Railroad,  about  50 
miles  N.  of  Albany.  The  falls  in  the  Hudson  at  this  place 
furnish  an  immense  hydraulic  power.  Pop.  2210. 

MOREAU  CREKK,  of  Missouri,  enters  the  Missouri  River 
5 miles  below  Jefferson  City. 

MOREAU  STATION,  a post-office  and  station  of  Saratoga, 
New  York,  on  the  Saratoga  and  Washington  Railroad,  48 
miles  N.  of  Troy. 

MORE AUYI LLE,  mo-ro/vill,  a post-office  of  Avoyelles  pa- 
rish, Louisiana. 

MORE'B.ITH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MORE'BATTLE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh. 

MORE'CAMBE-BAY  or  L.\NC/.\STER  BAY.  an  extensive 
inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  W.  coast  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster,  having  the  peninsula  of  Furness  and  M'alney 
Island  on  the  N.,  and  the  projection  of  coast  terminating 
near  Fleetwood  on  the  S.  Length  16  miles,  average  breadth 
10  miles.  It  receives  the  Leven,  Ken,  Lune.  and  Wyre. 

MOR^E.  La.  13  rno'rA'.  the  French  name  of  the  Morea. 

MOREET  MILL,  a post-office  of  Ashe  co..  North  Carolina. 

MORE/FIELD,  a post-office  of  Green  co.,  M'isconsin. 

MOREHOUSE,  a pari.sh  in  the  N.  part  of  Louisiana,  bor- 
dering on  Arkansas,  contains  770  square  miles.  The  Washita 
River  bounds  it  on  the  V\'.,  and  it  is  drained  by  Bartholomew 
Bayou,  navigable  by  steamers.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Formed  from  part  of  M'ashita 
parish.  Capital,  Bastrop.  Pop.  10,357,  of  whom  3788  ivere 
free,  and  6569  slaves. 

MOREHOUSE,  a township  of  Hamilton  co..  New  York. 
Pop.  228. 

3IORE/HOUSEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co  , New 
York,  about  115  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

MOREISIIWAR,  mo-^;\sh-war^  a con.siderable  town  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  Bombay.  34  miles  S.E.  of  Poo 
nah.  and  having  a remarkably  handsome  domed  edifice. 

MORE/L.\ND,  a post-office  of  Chemung  co..  New  York. 

MORELAND,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Lycom 
ing  CO.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  781. 

MORELAND,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. ^’op.  2236. 

MOREIiAND,  a former  town.ship  of  Pennsylvania,  within 
the  city  limits  of  Philadelphia. 

MORELAND,  a post  office  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia. 

MORELAND,  a post-village  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kentucky 
about  11  miles  N.E.  of  Lexington. 

MOREUjEIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

M0RELL.\,  mo-rSPyd,  a town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  pro- 
vince of  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  45  miles  N.  of  To.-(osa  on 
the  S.  skirt  of  a high  mountain,  and  defended  by  strong 
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tort.ificatioos  During  the  last  civil  war,  the  walls  and 
magazines  ol  the  citadel  were  destroyed.  There  are  several 
squares,  a town-house,  2 hospitals,  several  churches,  and  3 
convents.  It  has  manufactures  of  blankets  and  sashes,  in 
which  about  1500  persons  are  employed.  In  1838,  Morelia 
was  surprised,  in  a snowy  night,  by  Cabrera,  and  was  re- 
taken, after  a very  brave  defence,  by  Espartero,  in  1840. 
l*op  5180. 

MOR  E/.M AN’S  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Albemarle  co., 
Virginia. 

MORENA,  SIERRA,  Spain.  See  Sierra  Moreva. 

MOREN/CI,  a post-village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  has 
about  150  inhabitants. 

MORE-OKIIOSTSKOE,  a sea  of  Siberia.  See  Okhotsk. 

MORES,  mo/r^s,  or  MORAS,  mo'rds,  a village  on  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  division  of  Sassari,  4 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Ozieri.  Pop.  2116. 

MORESBY,  morz'bee,  parish  of  England,  co.  Cumberland, 

MORBSNET,  mo'r^s'nA/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province, 
and  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Liege,  with  extensive  zinc-works. 

MORESQUE.  See  Morocco. 

MORE'S  I'E.iD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

MORESTEL.  mo'res-tSl',  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Isere,  8 miles  N.  of  La  Tour  du  Pin.  Pop.  1326. 

MORES'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co..  New  York, 
55  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

MORET,  mo'rA',  a walled  town  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Marne,  on  the  Loing,  near  its  mouth,  aiid  on  junc- 
tion with  the  Seine,  7 miles  W.S.W.  of  Moutereau.  Pop. 
In  1852.  1627. 

MORETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  with  a 
station  on  the  Loudon  and  South-Western  Railway,  71  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Dorchester. 

MORETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

MORETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

MORETON  (mor'ton)  B.4.Y,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
E.  of  Australia,  between  lat.  27‘^  30'  S.,  and  Ion.  153°  E. 
Length  70  miles.  It  is  sheltered  seaward  by  Moreton  and 
Stradbroke  Islands,  the  former  25  miles  in  length  by  5 in 
breadth;  and  it  contains  numerous  other  islands,  and 
receives  the  Brisbane  and  Logau  Rivers.  It  was  made  a 
convict  settlement  in  1849. 

MORE'TON  COR'BET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

MORETON-IIAMP'STE AD,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Devon,  13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Exeter.  Pop.  in 
1852,  1858.  It  has  a handsome  church;  the  ruins  of  2 
castles,  and  in  the  vicinity,  which  is  strewed  around  with 
huge  fragments  of  rocks,  are  several  Druidical  remains. 
Worsted  spinning  partly  employs  the  population. 

MORETON-IN-TIIE-MARSII,  a market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  and  26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gloucester,  on  the 
.ancient  Roman  Foss-way,  and  connected  by  railway  with 
Stratford.  Pop.  1345. 

MORETON  MAIDS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

MORETON,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berk.s. 

MORETON,  SOUTH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

MORE'l’ON  TAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

MORETON  VALENCE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 

MORE'TOWN,  a post-town.ship  of  Washington  co.,  Ver- 
mont, about  11  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1410. 

MORET  ST.  M.V.MMES,  mo'r.V  sAn^'  mimin',  a village  of 
France,  on  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway,  43  miles  from 
Paris. 

MORETT A,  mo-r5t'ti,  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  division 
of  Coni,  on  the  Po,  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Turin.  Pop.  3387.  It 
h.as  a chuiyh.  much  visited  in  pilgrimage. 

MORE'L’TES,  mo-rJt'tAs,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Sao-Paulo,  on  the  Nhundiaguara,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  Bay 
of  Paranagua;  principal  trade  in  Paraguay  tea  and  rum, 
shipped  at  the  port  of  Paranagua. 

■MO'RETZ  MILL,  a post-office  of  Watauga  co..  North 
Carolina. 

M0K.EUIL,  mo'rul',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Somme,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  in  1852,  2243,  who 
manufacture  hosiery  and  paper. 

MOREVEE,  mo're-vee',  a town  of  West  Hindostan,  Baroda 
dominions,  Guzerat  peninsula,  15  m.  N,  by  W.  of  Wankaneer. 

M'  )REWAR  V,  mo're-wA'rA.  a town  of  West  Hindustan,  do- 
minions and  21  miles  N.W.  of  Rahdunpoor. 

MOREZ,  mo'r’i',  (L.  Mori.ciam,)  a market-town  of  France, 
lepartment  of  .Jura,  on  tlie  Bienne,  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lon^ 
te-Saulnier.  Pop.  in  1852.  3153. 

MORF.ASSO.  moR-fts'so,  a village  of  Italy,  Parma,  on  the 
Lubiano,  23  miles  S.  of  Piacenza.  Pop.  3529. 

MORKELDEN.  (Morfclden,)  muR'fAl'dim,  or  MERFELDEN, 
mSR'f^l'den,  a village  of  Hesse-D-armstadt,  province  of  Stark- 
enburg.  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Langen.  Pop.  991. 

MOR'FIL  or  MOR'VIL,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Pembroke. 

MOR/GAN,  a county  forming  the  N.N.E.  extremity  of 
West  Virginia,  borders  on  the  Potomac  River, which  separates 
it  from  Maryland.  Area  about  3.30  square  miles.  It  is 
mterSHcted  by  Cacapon  River  and  Sleepy  Creek,  'The 
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surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  generally  poor.  Th« 
county  contains  large  deposits  of  iron  and  stone-coal.  Ttv* 
Berkeley  Spring  in  this  county  is  one  of  the  oldest  watering 
places  of  the  United  States.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  follow  the  course 
of  the  Potomac  River  along  the  boivler  of  the  county.  Or 
ganized  in  1820,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Danie* 
Morgan,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Capital, 
Bath.  Pop.  3732,  of  whom  3638  were  free,  and  94  slaves. 

MORGAN,  a county  mtuated  a little  N.  of  the  centre 
of  Georgia,  contains  330  square  miles.  It  is  drained  bj 
Little  River,  and  the  affluents  of  the  Appalachee  River, 
which  forms  the  N.E.  boundary.  The  surface  is  undulating. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  restore  the  exhausted  land  to  its 
original  fertility.  Excellent  gi-anite  is  abundant,  and  a 
little  gold  has  been  found.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Georgia  Railroad.  Capital,  Madison.  Pop.  9997,  of 
whom  2991  were  free,  and  7006  slaves. 

MORGAN,  a county  in  the  N.  p.art  of  Alabama,  has  an 
area  of  750  square  miles.  The  Tennessee  River  forms  its 
entire  boundary  on  the  N.,  and  the  Flint  River  flows  through 
the  county  into  the  former.  The  surface  is  hill)'  and  moun- 
tainous; the  soil  generally  fertile.  A railroad  extends  from 
Decatur  in  this  county  to  Tuscumbia,  connecting  the  two 
oints  on  the  river,  between  which  navigation  is  obstructed 
y the  Muscle  Shoals.  Capital,  Somerville.  Pop.  11,335; 
of  whom  7629  were  free,  and  3706  slaves. 

MORGAN,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Tennessee ; area 
estimated  at  650  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head 
streams  of  Emory’s  River.  The  surface  is  mostly  occupied 
by  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  intervening  valleys,  and 
covered  with  extensive  forests.  Stone-coal  is  said  to  be 
abundant.  Capital,  Morgan  Court  House,  Pop.  3353,  of 
whom  32.38  were  free. 

MORGAN,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kentucky,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  4,50  square  miles.  Licking  River  flows 
through  the  county,  and  Red  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Ken- 
tucky, ri.ses  within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
hills  and  fertile  valleys,  and  extensively  covered  with  forests. 
Iron  ore,  stone-coal,  alum,  copperas,  and  oil  springs  are 
abundant  in  the  county.  Sandstone  is  the  principal  rock. 
Organized  in  1S22.  Capital,  West  Liberty.  Pop.  9237;  of 
whom  9067  were  free. 

MORGAN,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Ohio,  contains 
about  360  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Muskingum 
River,  (navigable  by  steamboats,)  and  by  .Meigs  Creek.  The 
surface  is  diversified  by  hills  of  moderate  height.  The  soil 
is  generally  fertile.  Large  quantities  of  salt  and  oil  are  pro- 
cured in  this  county  by  boring  into  strata  of  sandstone, 
which,  in  some  cases,  lie  more  than  800  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. Capital,  McConnellsville.  Pop.  22,119. 

MORGAN,  a county  situated  near  the  centre  of  Indiana, 
contains  450  .square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  White  River 
and  its  affluents.  The  surface  in  the  S.  is  hilly,  and  in 
other  parts  nearly  level.  The  soil  is  excellent.  The  Mar- 
tinsville Railroad  terminates  in  the  county.  Organized  in 
1822.  Capital,  Martinsville.  Pop.  16,110. 

MORGAN,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Illinois, 
has  an  area  of  530  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on 
the  W,  by  the  Illinois  River,  and  also  drained  by  Apple, 
Sandy,  and  Mauvaiseterre,  (usually  called  Movistar,)  and 
Indian  Creeks.  The  county  consists  of  open  plains  or  prai- 
ries, slightly  undulating,  and  interspersed  with  small  groves 
of  trees.  It  is  among  the  most  thickly  settled  and  highly 
cultivated  in  the  state.  The  soil  is  a black  loam,  nearly  two 
feet  deep,  free  from  stones,  and  remarkable  for  fertility  and 
durability.  In  1850  this  county  produced  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  corn  of  any  county  in  the  state,  excepting  Sangamon, 
and  was  exceeded  ’ey  very  few  in  the  United  States.  The 
deficiency  of  wood  is  compensated  by  the  abundance  of 
stone-coal,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  Osage  Orange  for 
hedges,  which  stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  across  the 
boundless  prairies.  The  county  is  intersected  by  tlie 
Great  Western  Railroad.  Capital,  Jacksonville.  Popula- 
tion, 22,112. 

‘ MORGAN,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Mis.souri, 
has  an  area  of  690  squares  miles.  The  Osage  River  washes 
its  southern  border.  It  is  drained  by  La  Mine  River,  and 
by  Haw  and  Big  Gravois  Creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified 
by  hills  and  ridges  of  moderate  height,  and  partly  covered 
with  forests.  'Ihe  .soil  is  generally  fertile,  excepting  the 
highlands  in  the  S.  part,  which  contain  mines  of  lead. 
Stone-coal  and  good  limestone  are  abundant.  Capital,  Ver- 
.sailles.  Pop.  8202,  of  whom  7553  were  free,  and  649  slaves. 

MORGAN,  a post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  about 
56  miles  N.N.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  548. 

MORGAN,a  township  ofGreene  CO.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1207. 

MORGAN,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Ashtabula 
CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  591. 

JIORGAN,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2014. 

MORGAN,  a township  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio.  Pop,  1399. 

MORGAN,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  697. 

MORGAN,  a township  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2119. 

MORGAN,  a township  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  686. 

MORGAN,  a township  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop,  IIKX 
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Mf^RGAN  4,  *ownship  in  Porter  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  731. 

MOUOAN.  a township  in  Gnindv  co.,  Illinois. 

MORGAN  CITY,  a village  of  Tllinoia,  on  the  Great  West- 
orn  Ihiilroaa.  25  miles  from  Springfield. 

MORGAN  COURT  IIOUSK.  a post-village,  capital  of  Mor- 
gan CO.,  Tennessee,  on  Emory’s  River,  156  miles  E.  of  Nash- 
ville. 

MOlUGANFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Union  co., 
Kentucky,  205  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  2 
or  3 churches,  and  2 academies.  Incorporated  in  1812. 
l^op.  about  400. 

MORGAN’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Tennessee. 

MORGAN’S  FORK,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio. 

MORGAN’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

MORGAN’S  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Virginia. 

MORGANS VI LLS,  a village  of  Ohio.  See  Morganville. 

MOIVGANT’OWN,  a post-village  of  Caernarvon  township, 
Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  12  miles  S.  of  Reading. 

MORGANTOWN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Monongalia  co„ 
West  Virginia,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Monongahela  River, 
about  65  miles  S.  of  Pittsburg.  It  has  facilities  for  trade  by 
the  steamboat  navigation  of  the  river.  Morgantown  con- 
tains a court-house,  a bank,  4 churches,  1 newspaper  office, 
and  several  niills.  Free  population  741. 

MORGANTOWN,  a beautiful  post-village,  capital  of  Burke 
CO.,  North  Carolina,  on  the  Catawba  River,  200  miles  W.  of 
Raleigh.  It  contains  a court-hou.se,  jail,  bank,  and  several 
churches.  Pop.  in  1853,  about  500. 

MORGANTliWN,  a post-village  of  Blount  co.,  Tennessee. 

MORGANTOWN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Butler  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  Green  River,  141  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort.  It  has 
a court-house. 

MORGANTOWN,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana,  on 
Indian  Creek,  about  35  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis.  The 
railroad  from  Franklin  to  Martinsville  passes  through  it. 

MORAJ ANVILLE,  a post-office  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan. 

MORGANVILLE  or  MORGANSVILLE,  a posVvillage  of 
Morgan  co.,  Ohio,  70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

MORGARTEN,  moR'gaR'ten.  a mountain  of  Switzerland, 
on  the  boundary  of  the  cantons  of  Schwytz  and  Zug,  5 
miles  N.  of  Schwytz.  Here,  on  15th  November,  1315,  1300 
Swiss  defeatf'd  an  army  of  20.000  men  under  Leopold  of  Aus- 
tria. this  being  the  first  battle  fought  for  Swiss  independence. 
In  1798,  the  Swiss  also  defeated  a French  fi)rce  here. 

MORGENSTERN.  moR/Ghen-.st^Rn',  or  MORCIIENSTERN, 
moRs'en-st^Rn'.  a village  of  Bohemia,  26  miles  N.E.  of  Bunt- 
zlau.  Pop.  2550. 

MORGES,  moRzh,  (Ger.  Morsee,  moR/si',)a  town  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  Vaud,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  7 miles  W. 
of  Lausanne.  Pop.  in  1850,  3841.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a height,  on  which  is  the  Castle  of  Wuffleus,  founded  in 
the  loth  century. 

MOR'HAM.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Haddington. 

MORHANGE.  moR'Sxzh^  a town  of  Fr.ance,  department 
of  Moselle,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Sarreguemines.  Pop.  1200. 

MORI,  mo^ree,  a market-town  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  about  2 
miles  from  Roveredo,  on  the  Adige,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Comeraso.  Pop.  4000. 

MORHAH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co.,  New 
York,  about  115  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Albany.  The  township 
borders  on  Lake  Champlain.  The  village,  about  3 miles 
from  the  lake,  contains  2 or  3 churches,  and  an  academy. 
Pop.  about  1000;  of  township  3466. 

MORI  ALM15,  mo'ree'dl'm.V,  a vill.age  of  Belgium,  province 
and  on  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  Railway,  17  miles  S.W,  of 
Namur,  with  important  iron-mines.  Pop.  1100. 

MORHC  E-TOWN,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MORICHES,  mor'e-chez,  a post-viilage  of  Suffolk  co..  New 
York,  about  15  miles  S.W.  of  Riverhead. 

IMORTN,  mo-reen',  a fortified  town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  railway  from  Augsburg  to  Munich,  6 
miles  E.  of  Ingol.stadt.  Pop.  1280.  * 

MORINGEN,  mohing-en,  a walled  town  of  Hanover, 
35  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ilildesiieim.  Pop.  1.565. 

MO'RINGVILLE,  a post-village  of  Westchester  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad.  25  miles  N.  of  New  York. 

MORING V'lLLE,  a post-village  in  Chatham  co..  North 
Carolina. 

MORKOWTTZ,  moR/ko-tiit.s',  a market-town  of  Austria, 
Moravia.  12  miles  from  Wischau.  Pop.  1302. 

MORLAAS.  moR'lis/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Basses-l’yrenees.  6 miles  N.E.  of  Pan.  Pop.  in  1852,  1836. 

M0RL.4CC.\.  moR-ldk^ka.  (Ger. Te/fe5ff/(,v5Fl§-bit'.) a district 
of  Austrian  Croatia,  consisting  of  the  mountainous  coast-line, 
comprising  the  towns  of  Carlopago  and  Zeng.  Its  inhabit- 
ants are  among  the  rudest  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 

.MOHLACCA.  STRAIT  OF,  three  miles  in  breadth,  sepa- 
rates the  Illyrian  and  Dalmatian  islands,  Veglia,  Arbe,  and 
Pago,  from  the  main  land, 

M0RL.\IX.  moR'l.V,  (L.  MurWum,,)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Finistere.  at  the  confluence  of  the  .larleau  and 
Kerlent,  which,  uniting  their  streams  as  they  fall  into  a 
small  estuary,  form  a harbor  extremely  difficult  of  access, 
though  secure  when  entered,  34  miles  N.E.  of  Brest.  It  is 
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picturesquely  situated  in  a valley  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit 
the  stream.  The  principal  square  is  of  great  extent,  and 
adorned  with  some  fine  mansions;  but  the  only  public  edi- 
fices deserving  of  notice  are  the  large  and  elegant  buildings 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  contain- 
ing the  municipal  offices  and  law  courts,  the  linen  and  corn 
halls,  and  the  churches  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Melaine, 
The  town  has  a public  library  and  a communal  college 
The  manufactures  are  linen,  oil,  candles,  and  tobacco,  for 
which  the  government  has  a splendid  factory,  employing 
from  300  to  400  person.s.  The  trade  is  in  leather,  agricultural 
products,  thread,  bleached  and  raw  paper,  wine  and  brandy. 
Pop.  in  1852,  12.393. 

M0R'L.\ND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Westmoreland. 

MOR/LAN’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Illinois. 

MORLANWELZ,  morff4n-w&lz',  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Hainaut,  15  miles  E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1925. 

MOR/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

MORLEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Rid- 
ing, with  a station  on  the  Leeds  and  Manchester  Railway 
4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Leeds.  Pop.  4087,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
woollen  manufacture. 

MORLEY,  a post- village,  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York. 

MORLEY  ST.  BOTOLPH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk. 

MORLEY  ST.  PETERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk. 

MORMANNO.  moR-mdn'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Citra,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Castrovillari.  Pop.  5800. 

MORMENTZEL,  moR'mJnt-s&l',  a hill  of  Austria.  'Tran- 
sylvania, in  the  narrow  pass  of  Borso,  on  the  Great  Szamos, 
above  which  it  rises  more  than  1800  feet. 

MORMOIRON,  moa'mwd'rAxo/,  (L.  Marmurio,)  a market- 
town  of  France,  department  of  Vaucluse,  on  the  Auzon,  7 
miles  E.  of  Carpentras.  Pop.  in  1852,  2590. 

MORMON  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  Sacramento,  California. 

MORMON’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Iowa. 

MORN.\NT,  moR'nSxo/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Rhone,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  in  1852,  2370. 

MORNESE,  moR-n.VsA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Genoa,  5 miles  from  Novi.  Pop.  1100. 

MORNICO,  moR'ne-ko,  a village  of  Northernltaly,  govern- 
ment of  Milan.  Pop.  1400. 

MORN'INGSIDE,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  and  2 miles  S. 
of  Edinburgh,  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert’s.  Pop.  1795.  It  has 
numerous  liandsome  seats  and  villas,  and  is  much  resorted 
to  for  its  salubrious  air.  Here  is  the  city  and  county  lunatic 
asylum. 

MORNHNG  SUN,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Tennessee. 

MORNING  SUN,  a post-village  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio,  111 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

MORNING  SUN,a  post-township  ofLouisaco.,Iowa.  P.1075 

MORNING-TIIORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MORN/ING'TON,  a hamlet  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of 
Meath,  on  the  Boyne,  3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Drogheda.  Pop. 
180.  It  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Wellesley- Pole  family. 

MORNING'TON  island,  the  most  northern  and  largest  of 
the  Wellesley  Islands.  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  North  Australia, 
in  lat.  16°  24'  S..  Ion.  139°  37'  E. 

MORNING'TON  PORT,  an  inlet  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Nubia, 
lat.  18°  11'  N. 

MO/RO,  a small  river  of  Arkansas,  enters  the  Washita  at 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  Bradley  county. 

MOROCCO,  mo-rok/ko,  or  MAROCCO,  (Arab.  Maral-ash, 
md-rd'ka.sh.  or  Marahsh,  md-rdksh/;  Fr.  Maroc,  md'rSk^;  Sp. 
iVa7‘)vzcco,mdR-Roo-d'ko;  li.Marocco,  md-rok'ko;  L.  Marofehi- 
uin,)  the  capital  city  of  an  empire  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
N.  side  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  1450  feet  above  sea 
level ; lat.  31°  37'  31"  N.,  Ion.  7°  35'  30"  W.  It  is  ne.frly  6 miles 
in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a strongly-built  machico- 
lated  wall  of  tappia  work,  (lime  beaten  with  earth  in  a case 
or  frame,)  30  feet  high,  with  foundations  of  masonry  and 
square  towers  every  50  paces.  In  the  walls  there  are  11  gates. 
The  entire  space  within  is  not  generally  coA'ered  with  build- 
ings, but  comprises  large  gardens  and  open  areas  of  from  20 
to  30  acres  in  extent.  'The  streets  ai"e  narrow,  irn'gnlar.  and 
unpaved.  The  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  tabby  or 
tappia,  although  many  are  built  of  stone ; they  are  generally 
of  one  story,  flat-roofed,  with  the  .‘■ide  towards  the  street  plain 
and  whitewashed,  having  here  and  there  a narrow  unglazed 
opening  for  a window.  'There  are  several  market-places,  and 
a covered  bazaar,  at  which  a great  variety  of  articles  are 
always  on  sale.  'There  are  altogether  19  mo.sques  in  the 
city,  of  which  6 are  remarkable  f.jr  their  size  and  archi 
tcctural  elegance.  On  the  S.  of  the  city  stands  the  palace, 
comprising  a space  of  about  1500  yards  long  by  600  yards 
wide,  and  near  it  is  the  Jews’  quarter,  (E)  Millah.)  a walled 
enclosure  of  about  I5  miles  in  circuit,  one-ha'.l  of  it  nearly 
in  ruins,  thronged  to  suffocation,  and  exce.ssively  filthy. 
Morocco  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  the  species  of 
leather  to  which  the  town  gives  name.  One  establishment 
is  stvid  to  emi»loy  1500  persons.  The  color  u.setl  in  dyeing  th# 
morocco  is  confined  to  yellow.  There  are  the  ruins  of  exten- 
sive aqueducts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  some  of  them  26 
! miles  in  length.  Morocco  was  founded  in  1*572.  It  has  long 
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been  hastening  tx>  decay,  and  is  now  nearly  half  in  ruins, 
the  result  of  war,  plague,  and  wretched  government.  Pop. 
in  184-t,  estimated  at  ll)Q,0U0. 

MJllOCCJ  or  -MAROCCO,  THE  EMPIRE  OF,  (anc.  Tingi- 
lahia  Mauritafnia ; Arabic,  Moghreeb-elniksa,  uiSn/reeb'e!- 
ik'sl,  i.e.  "The  Extreuie  West;”  Fr.  Empire,  de  Maroc.  6m'- 
peeiP  deh  mi'rok';  Sp..Va?vaecos,iniR-Roo-.Vkoce.)  an  extensive 
maritime  country  0(!cupying  the  X.W.  extremity  of  Africa, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
N.E.  by  Algeria,  and  E.  and  S.  by  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert ; 
lat.  23°  to  36°  Isb,  and  Ion.  0°  38'  to  11°  38'  W. ; area  about 
222.560  square  miles,  consequently  exceeding  that  of  France. 
'The  country  is  traversed  diagonally  from  N.E.  to  S.W., 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  by  the  griiat  mountain  chain  cf 
Atlas,  on  the  N.\V.  side  of  which  lie  the  territories  of  Fez  and 
Morocco;  on  the  opposite  side,  the  principalities  of  Tafilelt, 
Draha,  (Daraa.)  El-llarish,  Adrar,  Gezulah.  Soos.  and  Tesset 
or  Soos-el-aksa.  that  is,  the  extreme  or  furthest  limit.”  'The 
Empire  of  Moi’occo  is  not  divided  in  the  manner  of  European 
states.  'The  division  best  known  in  it  is  that  derived  from 
the  occupying  tribes,  and  with  which  we  are  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted ; another  is  that  of  the  Ammala  or  districts, 
now  30  in  number,  but  fluctuating  and  very  unequal,  some- 
times confined  to  a single  town,  sometimes  embracing  an 
extensive  territory,  administered  each  by  a kaid,  whose 
chief  duty  it  is  to  collect  the  imposts. 

Natural  Regions,  Mountains,  &c. — Physically  con.sidered, 
Morocco  falls  naturally  iuto  four  separate  regions; — 1.  'The 
grua*-  range  of  the  Allas,  composed  of  two  or  more  parallel 
chains,  meeting  the  desert  of  Angad,  in  the  N.E.,  forms  a 
natural  frontier.  2.  Er-Reef,  (Er  Rif.)  or  the  northern  mari- 
time district,  comprising  the  chains  of  mountains  which  rise 
at  no  gi-eat  distance  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  'This  region 
is  connected  with  the  former  by  an  elevated  tract  of  country 
W.  of  the  Mulweeyah,  (Muluia.)  3.  'The  wide  belt  of  fertile 
plain,  intermixed  with  gentle  hill  and  valley,  which  lies  be- 
taveen  the  two  preceding  regions,  and  extends  from  the  Mul- 
weeyah to  Mogadore,  a distance  of  450  miles.  4.  'The  plains 
and  valleys  S.E.  of  the  Atlas.  'These  last  all  terminate  in  or 
adjoin  the  Great  Desert.  But  here  the  landmarks  of  em- 
pire have  little  stability.  'The  rulers  of  Morocco  exercised 
sovereignty,  at  one  time,  over  'Tegorarin,  'Tooat  or  'Twat. 
Arooan  or  Arawan,  and  several  other  oases  in  the  heart  of 
the  desert;  they  even  carried  their  victorious  arms  across 
the  desert  to  'Timbuctoo  and  Kagho.  At  the  present  day, 
however,  they  have  little  or  no  real  power  S.  of  the  Atlas. 
In  this  portion  of  the  Atlas  are  comprised  the  most  elevated 
points  known  in  North  Africa.  Miltseen,  (Miltsin,)  a peak 
distant  about  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  city  of  Morocco,  has  an 
absolute  height  of  11,500  feet,  thus  equalling  the  highest  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  falling  but  little  short  of  the  limits  in 
this  latitude  (31°)  of  perpetual  snow.  Adjoining  the  central 
chain  are  several  table  lands  of  great  extent,  consisting  of 
irregular  plains;  and,  at  a little  distance  N.  of  it,  extends 
the  maritime  chain  now  called  Er-Reef,  and  formerly  the 
Atlas  Minor;  its  general  height  is  from  2500  to  3500  feet. 

Rivers. — 'The  height  of  these  mountains,  and  the  general 
uniformity  of  their  slope  on  both  sides,  procure  for  Morocco 
the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  rivers  in  North  Africa. 
The  rivers  fiowing  from  the  N.  side  of  the  Atlas  have  a 
shorter  course  than  those  flowing  from  the  S.,  but  the  former 
have  their  channels  well  filled  with  water,  while  the  latter, 
whether  they  flow  circuitously  to  the  .sea.  or  become  lost  in 
the  sands  of  the  desert,  are  dry  in  summer.  'The  Mulwee- 
yah, rising  in  a principal  knot  of  the  Atlas,  nearly  in  lat. 
32°  30'  N.,  flows  N.E.  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  a course  of 
350  miles.  'The  Seboo  descends  from  Mount  8iiilgo  M'.  to  the 
Atlantic,,  in  a course  of  200  miles.  'The  Omm-er-rebieh, 
(“mother  of  verdure,”)  which  enters  the  sea  at  Azamor,  lat. 
33°  17'  N.,  has  a course  of  about  100  miles;  and  the  'Tensift. 
which  passes  near  the  city  of  Morocco,  has  a length  of  about 
180  miles.  Of  the  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  desert,  the  Guir,  the  most  E.,  seems  to  have  a course 
S.8.E.,  occasionally  traceable  for  300  or  400  miles.  'The  Ziz, 
which,  with  its  numerous  affluents,  waters  a very  fertile  and 
populous  country,  is  wholly  .spent  before  it  attains  half  that 
length.  'The  Draha  or  Daraa.  rising  in  the  central  and  most 
elevated  portion  of  the  Atlas,  (lat.  from  31°  to  32°  N..)  first 
runs  S.  for  nearly  200  miles,  forms  a vast  lake  called  Ed-De- 
IxVia,  having  three  times  the  surface  of  Lake  Geneva,  and 
then,  turning  W.,  enters  the  ocean  in  lat.  28°  18'  N.,  after  a 
course  of  700  miles;  the  lower  portion  of  its  bed.  however,  as 
well  as  the  lake,  are  periodically  dry.  the  waters  of  the  latter 
giving  place  to  richly  cultivated  field.s.  'The  coast,  being 
generally  lew  and  little  broken,  offers  few  good  harbors;  of 
those,  'Tangier,  and  .Mogadoi'e  or  .Sweera,  (Suira.)  are  the 
best;  the  rest,  as  El-Araish,  81a  or  Salee,  and  Rabat,  Mehe- 
dia.  Azamor,  &c.,  are  but  open  roadsteads  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers.  Along  the  coast  are  numerous  sibkius  or  shallow 
pools,  which  tue  hot  season  converts  into  salbiians. 

‘reulogg,  Minerals,  &c. — Respectiiig  the  goology  of  this  re- 
markable region,  there  is  scarcely  anything  known,  'Though 
the  summits  of  the  Atlas  often  rise  into  jieaks,  they  never 
exhibit  needles  or  jagged  outlines,  with  acute  angles;  their 
scenery  is  cbaracte«-jzed  rather  by  rounded  heights  clothed 
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with  luxuriant  forests,  than  by  rugged  and  precipitous 
forms.  Of  the  mineral  treasures,  the  richest  and  best  known 
are  the  copper  ores,  which  are  found  chiefly  in  the  S.  rami- 
fications of  the  Atlas,  S.  of  the  river  Soos,  near  29°  30'  N 
lat.,  and  between  8°  and  9°  W.  Ion.  'There  are  reports,  also, 
of  iron-mines  in  the  interior,  and  of  lead  found  in  the  vici 
nity  of  'Temsna.  The  khol  or  ore  of  antimony,  used  b^ 
Moorish  ladies  for  darkening  the  eyebrows,  is  obtained  from 
'Tedla.  Amethysts  of  great  size  and  beauty  have  been  found 
in  the  rece.sses  of  the  Atlas. 

Climate  aiul  Vegetable  Productions. — The  extremes  of  tem- 
perature in  Morocco  lie  within  moderate  limits,  the  thermo- 
meter, in  the  plains,  rarely  falling  below  40°  Fahrenheit  in 
the  winter ; while  even  in  'Tarodant,  the  chief  town  of  Soos, 
it  does  not  rise  above  95°  in  summer.  'The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  city  of  Morocco,  at  an  ab.solute  elevation 
of  1384  feet,  is  about  64°.  Of  the  Flora  there  is  as  yet  but 
little  known.  'The  forests  of  Er-Reef  contain,  among  other 
species  of  oak,  that  which  bears  edible  acorns,  and  also  that 
which  yields  cork.  In  the  higher  regions  of  the  Atlas  are 
found  the  Aleppo  pine,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  many  varie- 
ties of  oxycedrus  and  of  juniper,  yielding  fragrant  gums. 
'The  P/icenix  dactglifera  or  date-palm,  and  the  Chamerrops 
humilis  or  dwarf-palm,  form  extensive  woods  E.  and  8.  of  the 
Atlas.  In  the  maritime  region  grows  the  Ekodmdron  argiln, 
from  the  olive-like  fruit  of  which  is  extracted  an  excellent 
oil,  called  arg.ln,  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  the 
country,  though  little  known  in  Europe.  Among  the  wild 
plants  of  the  8 provinces,  may  be  mentioned  the  caper  and 
archil,  the  latter  of  which  supplies  an  important  article  of 
commerce. 

Cultivation. — The  agriculture  of  Morocco  is  in  the  lowest 
possible  condition.  'The  soil  is  but  rudely  scratched  with  a 
wooden  plough;  neither  science  nor  capital  aid  the  laliors 
of  the  husbandman ; and  the  annual  production  is  calculated 
barely  to  supi)>'.y  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  cereal  ci\)ps 
are  wheat,  which  is  excellent;  barley,  of  inferior  quality; 
and  maize.  Durrah  or  millet  (Sorghum  vulgare)  constitutes 
the  chief  support  of  the  population,  though  beans,  the  escu- 
lent arum,  and  even  canary-seed,  are  consumed  in  large 
quantities  by  the  poorer  cla.sses.  'The  vine  is  cultivated  only 
near  the  towns,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  fresh  grapes  and 
raisins.  All  the  fruits  of  Southern  Europe,  and  the  Canary 
islands,  are  to  be  found  here  in  sufficient  abundance.  A 
large  portion  of  the  population  leads  a pastoral  life,  subsist- 
ing wholly  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  and  flocks. 

Animals. — 'The  lion  still  haunts  the  plains  on  the  sides  of 
Atlas,  followed  by  panthers  and  ounces.  'The  wild  boar 
inhabits  the  woods.  Gazelles,  and  several  spiecies  of  large 
antelope,  enter  the  country  from  the  desert.  But  more 
formidable  by  far  than  beasts  of  prey,  is  the  locust,  which, 
coming  from  the  desert,  lays  its  eggs  in  May,  and  the  young 
biood  taking  wing  in  July,  come  forth  in  countle.ss  multi- 
tudes, spreading  desolation  over  the  fields,  and  terrifying 
the  people  with  the  threat  of  pestilence  and  famine.  The 
ostrich  is  found  on  the  8.  frontiers  of  Morocco,  and  the 
ostrich  feathers  brought  from  that  quarter  are  the  best 
known  in  commerce.  'The  wealth  of  the  Arab  tribes  consists 
chiefly  in  their  droves,  herds,  and  flocks.  Horses  of  au 
excellent  breed  are  numerous,  and  the  number  of  horned 
cattle  is  estimated  at  from  5,000,000  to  6,000  000.  8till  more 
important  are  the  sheep,  supposed  to  number  at  least 

45.000. 000.  'The  wool  is  frequently  of  the  finest  possible 
de.scription.  The  number  of  goats  is  estimated  at  from 

10.000. 000  to  12,000,000. 

Manufactures. — In  general,  among  the  rural  population, 
each  family  supplies  all  its  own  wants.  Every  woman  spins, 
and  every  man  knows  how  to  weave  the  coarse  cloth  which 
forms  his  haik  or  mantle.  In  the  towns,  however,  some 
manufactures  have  sprung  up.  Fez  makes  and  exports 
great  quantities  of  the  cloth  caps  which  bear  the  name  of 
that  city.  'The  tanners  of  Mequinez  have  a great  reputa- 
tion ; those  of  Morocco  render  the  lion’s  or  panther’s  skin 
as  white  as  snow  and  as  soft  as  silk.  Of  the  fine  Morocco 
leather,  Fez  furnishes  the  rod.  'Tafilelt  the  green,  and  the 
city  of  Morocco  the  yelhw.  'The  Morocco  carpets,  called  by 
the  Moors  Sherbiah  and  Katifah.  and  much  esteemed  in 
Europe,  under  the  name  of  'Turkey  carpets,  are  made  chiefly 
in  the  province  of  Ducalla.  'The  Jews  alone  do  business  as 
goldsmiths  and  jewellers. 

Commerce. — 'The  commerce  of  Morocco  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads; — 1.  Commerce  with  the  East,  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  caravans  to  Mecca,  which  have  at  once  a 
mercantile  and  a religious  character;  2.  With  boodan  or 
Negroland,  across  the  Great  Desert;  3.  'The  maritime  trade 
with  European  states.  'The  former  comprises  Persian  silks, 
perfumes,  spices,  and  some  Indian  goods;  to  which  are 
added  cotton  and  raw  silk  from  Cairo ; the  whole  amount- 
ing in  value  to  about  $2,000,000.  'The  goods  exporle'd  by 
this  channel  are  cochine.al,  indigo,  skins,  fine  leather,  wool- 
len cloths,  and  ostrich  feathers.  'The  Klft'ahs  going  8.  are 
much  less  numerous  than  those  destined  for  Egypt  or 
Mecca,  yet  they  often  reckon  from  16,000  to  20,000  vamels, 
and  .'^00  or  600  men,  .-tt  '.t'imbuctoo,  they  meet  the  men 
chauts  from  the  S-,  and  dispose  of  thc»r  goods,  chiefly  salt. 


.v<iollen  mantles,  sashes,  Turkey  daggers,  tobacco,  and  look- 
ing-glasses, for  ivory,  rhinoceros-horn,  incense,  gold-dust, 
oBt.rich  feathers,  gums,  malaghetta  or  Guinea  pepper,  carda- 
mum,  assafoetida,  indigo,  and  slaves.  Thi.s  traffic  yields 
them  a great  profit.  Of  4000  black  slaves  annually  brought 
into  Morocco  by  the  Kafilahs  from  the  S.,  not  more  tlian 
half  remain  iu  the  country;  the  rest  are  profitably  disposed 
of  in  Algiers  and  Tunis.  The  capital  advanced  on  each 
exp'xlition  to  Timbuctoo  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000,  and  the 
returns  are  said  to  e.xceed  in  value  ten  times  that  amount. 
The  trade  by  sea  with  European  states  is  said  to  have  been 
opened,  in  1551,  by  Thomas  \Vliidham,  an  Englishman.  Of 
the  whole  of  this  commerce  with  Christian  states,  two-thirds 
in  amount  are  carried  on  with  Great  Britain;  the  imports 
from  which  may  be  valued,  in  round  numbers,  at  $2,420,000. 
Five  cities,  namely,  Fez,  Morocco.  Mequinez,  llabat,  and 
Tetuan  or  Tetewan  have  mints,  and  coin  gold,  silver,  and 
copper. 

Inhabitants,  Education,  &c. — An  important  element  of 
weakness  in  the  .social  and  political  con.stitution  of  Morocco 
is  to  be  found  in  the  division  of  its  population  into  several 
distinct  races,  which,  so  far  from  uniting,  repel  one  another. 
The  Berbers,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  country,  are 
divided  into  .\mazig  and  Shelluh.  the  latter  of  whom  in- 
habiting the  recesses  and  high  plains  of  the  Atlas,  S.  of  the 
capital,  devote  themselves  to  agriculture.  The  Amazig 
inhabit  the  mountains  of  Er-Reef,  and  parts  of  Atlas.  The 
Arabs  form  the  bulk  of  the  rural  population  in  the  plains; 
some  of  them  are  cultivators;  .some  are  Bedouin;  most  of 
them  entered  the  country  with  the  victorious  successors  of 
Mohammed ; while  others  claim  Ilamyaritic  de.scent,  and  a 
much  more  ancient  settlement.  In  the  towns  along  the 
coast  we  find  the  Moors,  suppo.sed  to  be  a remnant  of  the 
Mohammedans  expelleil  from  Spain  in  the  15th  century.  The 
chief  physical  characteristic  of  this  people  is  their  corpu- 
lence, and  it  is  said  that,  in  the  harems,  extreme  corpulence 
is  considered  by  the  ladies  as  the  first  of  personal  attractions. 
A considerable  nunaber  of  Jews  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
commercial  towns  of  Morocco.  The  education  given  at  the 
schools  in  the  chief  towns  of  Morocco,  and  completed  at  the 
university  of  Fez,  entitled  Dar  el  llm  (“  the  abode  of  know- 
ledge,”) does  not  go  beyond  the  theology  of  the  Koran.  The 
public  libraries,  once  famous,  are  now  dispersed ; true 
science  is  unknown,  and  whatever  monuments  of  art  are  to 
be  found  in  the  kingdom,  point  to  past  ages,  particularly 
tx)  those  when  literature  and  art  flourished  under  the  Ara- 
bian dynasties  in  Spain.  Music  is  the  only  art  for  which 
the  .Moors  are  said  to  manifest  a decided  taste. 

Government. — The  sovereign  or  Sultan  of  Morocco,  styled, 
by  Europeans,  Emperor,  bears  the  title  of  Emeer  el  Moome- 
neen.  or  “ Lord  of  the  true  Believers.”  He  is  ordinarily 
calle'l,  by  his  subjects,  simply  Seid-na,  “Our  Lord.”  He  is 
absolute  in  the  strictest  sense ; the  lives  and  properties  of  his 
subjects  are  at  his  disposal ; from  him  alone  proceed  laws, 
which  he  makes  and  unmakes  at  his  pleasure.  The  Sultan’s 
treasury,  situated  in  Mequinez,  and  called  the  Beitrel-mell, 
(“  House  of  the  funds,”)  is  a mysterious  and  impenetrable 
structui-e,  guarded  by  2000  blacks.  It  is  supposed  to  contain 
money,  jewels,  and  bullion,  to  the  value  of  $50,000,000.  It 
was  formerly  customary  to  put  to  death  immediately  the  per- 
sons employed  to  deposit  treasures  withiu  its  walls.  The 
military  force  maintained  by  the  Sultan  does  not  ordinarily 
exceed  16,000,  of  whom  half  are  blacks,  and  of  the  remainder 
a large  portion  are  Bedouins  from  the  S.  desert.  The  marine 
force  is  insignificant. 

For  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  Morocco,  there  are  no 
certain  data  whatever.  Jackson  assumes  it  to  be  15.000,000 ; 
Grdberg  de  Hemsd,  8,500,000.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  the  population  of  Morocco  is  about  double  of 
that  of  Algeria;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  between 

5.000. 000  and  8,000.000,  and  probably  does  not  much  exceed 

6.000. 000.  The  Berbers  appear  to  be  much  more  numerous, 
and  the  black  population  much  less  so  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed. 

History. — In  the  Mavfri  or  Maurvfsii,  Maslsyli,  MazUces, 
and  GcBtuHi  of  ancient  writers,  it  is  ea.sy  to  recognise  the 
Moors  or  Moriscos,  the  Shelluh,  Amazig,  and  Gezulah  or 
Benoo  Godalah  of  modern  times.  The  Mandals,  who  held  the 
country  for  some  years,  are  supposed  to  have  introduced 
into  it,  at  the  end  of  the  5th  and  beginning  of  the  6th 
century,  the  piratical  habits,  which  afterwards  became  .so 
characteristic  of  the  coasts  of  Barbary  and  Morocco.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  7th  century,  the  Arabs,  fired  with  enthu- 
siasm, spread  over  North  Africa,  and  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  Mauritania,  penetrated  S..  even  to  Sons  and  the 
borders  of  the  desert.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Spain  by  decree  of  the  Council  of  Toledo, 
(\.i).  694.)  and  sought  refuge  in  great  numbers  on  the  shores 
of  Africa. 

Near  the  close  of  the  8th  century,  a descendant  of  Moham- 
med. named  Edris,  was  made  sovereign  of  the  Berber  tribes 
in  and  about  Atlas.  His  son  and  successor  founded,  in  807, 
the  city  of  Fez,  and  established  the  dynasty  of  the  Edrisites. 
In  103.5,  the  warlike  .sect  of  the  Morabites  (El-Morabetoon, 
siguifj  ing  those  “ strictly  bound  by  religion”)  first  rose  into 
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existence  among  the  Gezulah,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert.  In  1055,  their  chief,  Abu  Bekr  ben  Omar  el-Lamt(mi, 
was  proclaimed  sovereigii  of  Maghreb-el-aksa.  His  grandson 
crossed  the  mountains,  and  in  1072  laid  the  foundations  ot 
the  city  of  Morocco,  which  thus  arose  with  the  remarkable 
dynasty  of  the  Morabites  or  Almoravides.  In  the  time  of 
El-\V’atas,  the  founder  of  a dynasty  bearing  his  name,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  from  Spain  a.  d.  1480-1501, 
added  800,000  souls,  it  is  .said,  to  the  population  of  Maghreb- 
el-aksa.  In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  a new  dynasty 
commenced  with  the  descendants  of  the  Shereef  Hosein. 
The  fifth  of  this  family,  commonly  called  Hamed  Shereef 
el-Man-soor,  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  made 
himself  master  of  Morocco,  and  pushed  his  conquests 
through  the  desert  as  far  as  Timbuctoo  and  Kagho.  His 
reign  (from  1579  to  1603)  is  regarded  as  the  golden  age 
in  the  history  of  Morocco.  The  ninth  and  last  .Moroccan 
dynasty  is  that  founded  in  1648,  by  Mulai  Shereef  el  Fileli, 
or  King  of  Tafilelt,  who  was  remarkable,  among  other 
things,  for  his  numerous  posterity,  having  84  sons  and  124 
daughters.  F'rom  him  the  present  (1853)  Sultan  of  Mo- 
rocco, Mulai  Abd-er-rahman,  whose  reign  commenced  in 
1822,  is  the  tenth  in  succession.  His  predecessor  abolished, 
in  1814,  the  slavery  of  Christians  throughout  his  domin- 
ions; and,  in  1817,  he  disarmed  his  marine,  and  strictly 
prohibited  piracy. — Adj.  Moorish,  moor'ish,  Moroc/can,  and 
Moresque,  mo-r&sk/;  (Arab.  Moghrabee,  mo/ahr^-bee',  in 
the  plural,  Mogharra,  mo'GhaR  bd;  Sp.  JIarroquin,  maR/Ro- 
keen/;)  inhab.  Moor  and  Moghrebin,  mo/ghreb-in. 

MOROC'CO.  a village  of  Jasper  co.,  Indiana,  118  miles  N.W. 
of  Indianapolis. 

MOROMANNO,  a town  of  Naples.  See  Mormanno. 

MORON,  mo-ron',  or  MORON-DE-LA-FRONTERA,  mo  ron/ 
di-lS-frou-tA/ri,  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  32  miles  N.E.  of 
Seville,  near  the  Guadaira.  In  the  principal  s(iuare  stands 
the  Town-house.  It  has  akso  a prison,  granary,  eight  pri- 
mary schools,  a Latin  grammar  school,  3 hospitals,  a fine 
church  with  3 naves,  and  several  convents  and  nunneries. 
On  the  hill,  E.  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle,  for  several  centuries  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  in  Spain.  It  was  blown  up  by  the  Fremdi  in 
1812.  Agriculture  is  the  prevailing  occupation,  but  there 
are  also  4 manufactories  of  hats,  1 of  soft  soap,  several  of 
lime  and  gypsum,  5 potteries,  numerous  flour  and  oil  mills, 
and  a few  looms  for  linens.  Moron  has  long  been  the  head- 
quarters of  gangs  of  robbers,  who  have  infested  this  part 
of  Spain.  Pop.  10.192. 

MORONE,  mo-ro'ni,  or  MORRONE,  moR-Ro'n.i,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Molise,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Larino.  Pop. 
3200. 

MOROS,  mo'roce,  a village  of  Spain.  Aragon,  60  miles  from 
Saragossa,  with  a church  and  hospital.  Pop.  1125. 

MOROTAI,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  See  Molokai. 

MOROVSK  or  3IORO\VSK,  mo-rovsk',  a market-town  of 
Russia,  government  and  36  miles  S.W.  of  Tchernigov,  on 
the  Desna.  Pop.  25o0. 

MOROZZO,  mo-roP.so,  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  8 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Coni,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Tanaro.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune. 1685. 

MOR/PETH,  a parliamentary  borough,  market-town,  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland,  14  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Newcastle,  on  the  railway  to  Berwick.  It  has  two 
principal  streets,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas;  a town-hall, 
an  elegant  bridge  of  3 arches  over  the  Wansbeck,  a prison 
and  court-house,  an  old  market-cross,  a fine  old  parish  church, 
in  the  decorated  English  style,  a handsome  chapel  of  ease, 
several  Di.ssenting  places  of  worship,  and  a Roman  Catholic 
chapel;  a grammar, and  .several  other  schools;  a mechanics’ 
institute,  and  a dispen.sary.  The  woollen  manufacture  and 
tanning  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Dr.  Morrison,  the 
Chinese  scholar  and  missionary,  was  a native  of  Morpeth; 
it  also  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  family  of  Howard. 
The  town  was  burned  down  by  its  own  inhabitants,  in 
1215,  that  it  might  not  furnish  quarters  to  King  John. 
The  borough  refurns  a member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  in 
1851,10,012;  in  1861,  13,796. 

MORPETH,  a town  and  river-port  of  New  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Northumberland,  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  part 
of  the  Hunter  River,  78  miles  N.E.  of  Sydney.  It  has  an 
Epi.scopalian  church,  a At  e.-^leyim  chapel,  several  schools,  a 
steam  flour-mill,  a soap  and  candle  manufactory.  Steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  constantly  ply  between  this  place  and 
Sydney. 

MORPETH,  a post-village  of  Canada  IVest,  co.  of  Kent, 
192  miles  from  Toronto,  and  61  miles  from  London. 

MORRA.  nioR^Rd,  a town  of  Italy,  I’iedinout,  division  of 
Coni  7 miles  H.W.  of  Alba,  on  the  Tanaro.  Pop.  3318. 

MORR.A,  a town  of  Italy,  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Ultra.  3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Sant’  Angelo-dei-Iximbardj.  P.3300. 

MUR'BIS,  a county  towards  the  N.  part  of  New  Jersey, 
has  an  area  of  about  760  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.E.  by  the  Pequanock  Biver.  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  by 
the  Passaic,  and  partly  on  the  N.IV.  by  the  Musconetcong, 
and  is  drained  by  the  N.  and  S.  branches  of  the  Raritan, 
and  by  Rockaway  River.  Schooley’s  Mountain,  iu  the  W., 
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Trowbridge  Mountain,  near  tbe  centre,  and  Long  Hill,  in 
tJie  S.  part, . are  the  principal  elevations.  Copper,  iron, 
zinc,  sandstone,  and  limestone  are  abundant;  and  marble, 
plumbago,  manganese,  and  other  valuable  mineral.s  are 
found.  The  iron-mines  are  very  valuable,  and  gr(>at  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manutacturing  this 
metal.  The  Morris  Canal  traverses  the  county,  which  is 
also  partly  intersected  by  the  Morris  and  Ksscx  Railroad. 
Organized  in  1738,  and  named  from  Lewis  Morris,  then 
governor  of  the  province.  Capital,  Morristown.  Pop.  34,677. 

IMORR  IS,  a township  of  Otsego  co..  New  York.  Pop.  2320. 

MORRIS,  a township  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey.  Pop.  5985. 

MORRIS,  a township,  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  85.3. 

MORRIS,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Popu- 
lation, 1415. 

IMORRIS,  a township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  13.33. 

MORRIS,  a post-township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania,  133 
miles  N.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  437. 

MORRIS,  a village  and  township  on  the  S.  border  of 
Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1148. 

MORRIS,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1013. 

MORRIS,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Grundy  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  62  miles  S.IV. 
of  Chicago.  It  is  the  principal  shipping  point  for  Grundy 
county.  The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  passes 
through  it.  The  grain  shipped  here  in  1864  was  estimated  at 
above  11,000,000.  Morris  has  1 bank,  6 churches,  and  a news- 
paper office.  Pop.  in  1860,  2105;  in  1865,  about  4000. 

MORRIS  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Campbell  co.,  Virginia. 

MORRIS  CROSS  ROADS,  a postoffice  of  Payette  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MOIURISD.VLE,  a post-village  of  Clearfield  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania,  on  the  Clearfield  Turnpike,  110  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Harrisburg. 

MORRIS  HILL,  a post-office  of  Bath  co.,  Virginia. 

MOR' RiSIA/N A,  a beautiful  and  flouri.shing  post-village 
of  Westchester  co.,  New  York,  on  Harlem  River,  and  on  the 
Harlem  Railroad,  10  miles  N.  of  New  York.  It  contains 
14  churches,  a pulalic  library,  several  seminaries,  numerous 
stores,  and  many  elegant  country-seats,  the  residences  of 
persons  doing  business  in  New  York.  Also  2 iron  foundries, 
steel  works  and  gas  works.  Pop.  9-245. 

MOR/RISON,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MORRISON’S,  a small  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Illinois. 

MORRISON’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a small  village  of  Warren 
CO.,  Tennessee. 

MORRISON’S  TAN  YARD,  a posUvillage  of  Mecklenburg 
CO..  North  Carolina. 

MORGIISON  VILLB,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co..  New  York. 

MORRISONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Loudon  co.,  Virginia. 

MORRIS  PLAINS,  a little  village  of  Morris  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, 2 miles  N.  of  Morristown. 

MOlURISTOWN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lamoille 
CO.,  Vermont,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lamoille  River,  about 
20  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Montpelier.  It  contains  several  manu- 
factories of  woollen  goods,  starch,  leather,  boots,  .shoes,  &c. 
Pop.  1751. 

MORRISTOWN,  a post-village,  township,  and  river-port 
of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  New  York,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
about  14  miles  S.W.  of  Ogdensburg.  Black  Lake  bounds 
the  township  on  the  E.  The  village  on  the  river  has  a 
wharf  where  steamboats  land,  and  .several  warehouses.  It 
communicates  with  the  interior  by  a plank-road.  Pop.  2284. 

MORRISTOWN,  a post-village  and  capital  of  Morris  co., 
New  Jersey,  on  Whippany  River,  and  on  the  Morris  and 
Essex  Railroad,  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Trenton,  and  32  miles  by 
railroad  W.  by  N.  of  New  York.  It  is  situated  on  a table- 
land, enclosed  by  ranges  of  hills,  and  presents  an  appearance 
of  neatness,  having  a fine  public  square  in  the  centre.  It 
contains  a handsome  court-house,  8 churches,  1 bank,  1 aca- 
demy, 4 hotels,  and  numerous  stores.  It  is  the  principal 
market  for  a rich  and  highly  productive  agricviltural  region ; 
2 newspapers  are  published  here.  Morristown  has  manu- 
factures of  paper,  iron,  &c.  It  is  noted  as  having  been  the 
head-quarters  of  the  American  army  on  two  different  occa- 
.sions.  The  house  occupied  by  General  Washington  is  pointed 
out,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  are  still  visible  in  the 
rear  of  the  court-house.  Pop.  estimated  at  3800. 

MORRISTOWN,  a post-office  of  Granger  co.,  Tenne.s.see. 

MORRISTOWN,  a village  of  .leflerson  '•o.,  Tcnne.ssee,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a fertile  valley  on  the  route  of  the 
East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad. 

MORRISTOWN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Belmont  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  National  Road.  21  miles  VV.  of  Wheeling,  has  2 
churches,  and  about  600  inhabitants. 

MORRISTOWN,  a village  of  Clarke  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
railroad  from  Jeffersonville  to  Columbus,  '20  miles  N.  of  the 
former. 

MORRISTOWN,  a village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Bellefontaine  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  about  65  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  Laid  out  in  1851. 

MORRISTOM'N,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Blue  River,  and  on  the  railroad  from  Shelbyville  to 
Knightstown,  about  26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 
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BIORRISTOWN,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois,  abou' 
15  miles  E.  of  the  town  of  Rock  Island. 

MORRISTOIVN,  a post-office  of  Cass  co.,  Missouri 

MORRISTOWN,  a seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia  co.  of 
Sidney,  on  the  St.  George  Bay.  near  its  entrance  into  the  Gull 
of  St.  Lawrence,  about  120  miles  N.H.  of  Halifax. 

IMORtRISVILLE.  a post-village  in  Morristown  township, 
Lamoille  co.,  Vermont,  on  the  Lamoille  River,  which  fur- 
nishes it  with  w-ater-power,  about  20  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Montpelier.  It  contains  a church,  an  academy,  1 printing- 
office,  and  1 grist  and  saw  mill.  Pop.  about  3UU. 

MORRISVILLE,  a thriving  post-Aillage  in  Eaton  town- 
.ship,  and  capital  of  Madison  co.,  New  York,  on  the  Cherry 
Valley  Turnpike,  about  100  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany,  it 
contains  a court-house,  an  academy,  a bank,  3 churches,  and 
2 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  in  1855j  715;  in  1860,  about  1000. 

MORRISVILLE,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Bucks  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware  River,  opposite  Trenton.  30 
miles  above  Philadelphia.  The  railroad  from  Philadehphia 
to  New  York  passes  through  it ; and  a bridge,  1100  feet  long, 
connects  it  with  the  city  of  Trenton.  It  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  Robert  Morris,  the  eminent  financier.  Pop.  in 
1860,  784. 

MORRISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia, 
95  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

MORRISVILLE,  a piost-oftice  of  Wake  co.,  North  Carolina 

MORRISVILLE,  a small  village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio. 

MORRISVILLE,  a village  and  statiftn  of  Ilendric-ks  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  railroad  between  Terre  Haute  and  Indiana- 
polis, 25  miles  W.  by  S.  of  the  latter. 

MORRO-DE-SAO-PAULO,  (Morro-de-Sao-Paulo.)  moR'iio- 
di-sowNC-pow'lo,  a village  of  Brazil,  at  the  foot  of  a jtro- 
montory  on  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Tinhare.  S.  of  the 
Bay  of  All  Saints,  province  and  50  miles  S.W.  of  Bahia.  It 
is  defended  by  a battery,  and  contains  a church  and  a 
primary  school. 

MORRO- GRANDE,  moRfRO-grdnfd.'i,  a village  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Mina.s-Geraes.  15  miles  S.E.  of  Cahete,  with  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the  province.  The  inha 
bitants  are  almost  all  miners  or  laborers.  Pop.  5000. 

MORRO-GRANDE,  a mountain  range  of  Brazil,  which, 
after  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  proviiice? 
of  Goyaz  and  Minas-Geraes.  enters  the  latter,  and  becomes 
the  base  of  the  chain  known  by  the  name  of  Pyrenees.  It 
here  forms  the  water-shed  betAveen  the  waters  of  the  N.  and 
S.,  and  gives  rise  to  some  of  the  great  rivers  of  Brazil. 

MORRGNE,  a town  of  Naples.  See  Moroxe. 

filORROPE,  moR'RO-p:V,  a town  near  the  N.  extremity  of 
Peru,  on  the  Leche,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific. 

MOIURdW,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Ohio,  has 
an  area  of  370  .square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Vernon 
River,  the  East  branch  of  the  Olentangy  or  Whetstone,  and 
by  Walnut  Creek,  all  of  which  rise  within  its  limits.  The 
soil  is  highly  productive.  A large  quarry  of  freestone  has 
been  opened  .at  the  county  seat.  The  count}'  is  intersected 
by  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  Ano- 
ther railroad  is  projected  through  it.  Formed  about  1848, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Morrow,  of  Ohio.  Capital, 
Mount  Gilead.  Pop.  20,445. 

MORROW,  a thriving  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Zanesville 
and  Wilmington  Railroad,  37  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 
It  has  been  built  since  the  construction  of  the  railroad, 
(about  1844.)  Pop.  about  1500. 

MORS,  moRs,  or  MORSOE,  (Mor.soe,)  moRs/b'eh.  almost 
moRs/uh'yeh,  an  island  of  Denmark,  Jutland,  in  the  Lym- 
fiord,  and  forming  a part  of  the  amt  of  Thisted.  Ijcngth  23 
miles,  breadth  11  miles.  I’op.  6000,  mo.stly  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  fi.shing.  Surface  level;  about  two-thirds  of  iti» 
fertile,  and  cultivated,  the  rest  marshy.  Principal  town, 
Nykibbing,  on  its  E.  shore. 

MORS,  (Miirs.)  a toAvn  of  Rheni.sh  Prussia.  See  JlEtiRS. 

MORSBURG,  (Morsburg.)  inbRs^booRO,  or  MEERSBURG, 
m.-lRs'bouRG,  a walled  town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Rhine,  5 mile? 
E.N.E.  of  Constance.  Pop.  1320. 

MORSCII,  (Mbrsch,)  moRsh,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Middle  Rhine,  N.W.  of  Ettlingen.  Pop.  1209. 

MORSCHEN,  ALT,  3lt  moR'shen,  is  a village  of  Hesse- 
Ca.ssel,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Melsungen. 

MORSE  CREEK,  a posboifice  of  McNairy  co.,  Tennessee. 

MORSE/VILLE,  a post-village  of  Schoharie  co,,  Ncav  York 
about  45  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

MORSHANSK  or  MORSCII  ANSK,  moR-sbanskL  a towt 
of  Russia,  government  and  56  miles  N.  of  'Tambov,  on  th? 
Tsna.  Pop.  5000,  partly  employed  in  manufactures  of  sail 
cloth  and  soap. 

MORSOE,  an  island  of  Denmark.  See  MoRS. 

MORSS/TON,  a post-offici-  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York. 

MORSH’ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MORTAGNE.  moR'tdfi^  a town  of  France,  department  ot 
Orne,  21  miles  E.  of  Alengon.  Pop.  in  1852.  4948.  It  .si amis 
on  the  summit  and  side  of  a .steep  hill;  has  remains  of  old 
ramparts,  and  a Gothic  church  with  a lofty  tower.  Tim 
manufactures  comprise  linen  clotho  fur  the  colonies,  pack 
ing  cloths,  calicoes,  porcelain,  and  leather. 
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MORTAGNE,  a .11  of  France,  department  of  Nord, 
arrondissement  of  Valenciennes.  Pop.  1818. 

MORTAGXE  SUK  GIRONDE,  moR'tdn/  siiR  zhee'rdNdt,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Cbarente-Inferieure,  arrou- 
[Jissement  of  Saintos.  Pop.  1436. 

MORTAGNE  SUR  SEVJiE,  moR'tdfP  siiR  .«aiv’r,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Vendee,  arrondissemeiit  of  Bourbon- 
Vendee,  with  mineral  springs.  Pop.  14U4. 

MORTAGOA,  moR-ti-gotd,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira-Alta,  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Coimbra.  Pop.  840. 

MORTAIN,  moR't.^N«t,  (L.  Morilnlium,)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Manclie,  34  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  L6.  Pop.  2514. 
MORTARA,  moR-td^ri,  a town  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  the 

Srovince  of  Mortara  or  Lomellina,  on  the  Arbogna,  25  miles 
r.N.E.  of  Ale.ssaudria.  Pop.  5316.  T\  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  noble  residences,  public  schools,  barracks,  and  a 
theatre ; but  is  nearly  deserted  on  account  of  the  miasma 
from  its  rice  fields. 

MORTE.A.U,  moR'to^  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Doubs,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Pontarlier.  Pop.  in  1852,  1703. 

MORTEFONTAINE,  moRt'fiNo'tAiP,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Oise,  arrondissement  of  Senlis.  In  its  fine 
chateau  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  the  United 
States  of  America  was  signed  in  1800. 

xMORTESO,  moR-tA'so.  MORTERO,  moR-tAtro,  or  AIORTER, 
moR-taiR/,  an  island  of  Austria,  in  the  Adriatic,  off  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Zara,  6 miles  long,  and  2 miles 
broad.  Pop.  1180.  On  it  is  a village  of  the  same  name,  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Colei^tuvi. 

MOKTES,  RIO  DAS,  ree'o  dAs  moR'tes,  a river  of  Brazil, 
rises  in  the  province  of  Miua.s-Geraes,  and  joins  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  right,  near  the  small  village  and  port  of  Ma- 
caia,  after  a course  of  120  miles. 

MORTES,  RIO  DAS,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  province 
of  Matto-Grosso,  and,  after  a navigable  course  of  about  400 
miles,  joins  the  arm  of  the  Araguay  which  flows  to  the  W. 
of  the  island  of  Bananal,  or  Santa  Anna,  in  lat.  12°  S. 
MOR'TIIOE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 
MORTIER,  moR'te-A/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and 
9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Liege,  with  several  mills,  aud  a trade  in 
corn.  Pop.  1046. 

MORTIER,  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Motir. 
MOiUTIMER,  a village  in  Lake  co.,  Illinois,  45  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Chicago. 

MORtTIMER'S  CROSS,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Hereford,  55  miles  N.W.  of  Leominster.  A pillar  commemo- 
rates the  victory  of  1461,  which  destroyed  the  power  of 
Henry  VI..  aud  raised  Edward  IV.  to  the  throne. 

MO'llTIZZO,  moR-tiOso,  a village  of  Italy,  Parma,  6 miles 
N.E.  of  Piacenza,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  2601. 

MORTLaCH,  moi’tfiaK,  a parish  of  Scotland,  and  formerly 
a bishop’s  see,  co.  and  29  miles  W.S.W.  of  Banff.  Near  it 
Malcolm  II.  defeated  the  Danes  in  1010. 

MOR'iVLAKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  on  the 
Thames,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  London,  with  a station  on  the 
London  and  Richmond  Raihvay. 

MORT^LOCK  ISLANDS,  a group  of  small  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  N.  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  lat.  4°  55'  S.,  Ion. 
156°  10'  E. 

MOR/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

MORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

MORTON,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  2 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Gainsborough.  Pop.  500. 

MORTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries. 
JIORTON,  a post-office  of  Tazewell  co..  Illinois. 

MOR^TON  BAG'GOTT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 
MORTON,  EAST,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 
MORTON,  E.VST  .wd  WEST,  a township  of  England,  co. 
of  York,  West  Riding. 

MOR^rON  j EF^FRIES,  a parish  of  Endand,  co.  of  Hereford. 
MOR'TON  MOU'RELL.  a parish,  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 
MORTON  ON  THE  HILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

MOR'TON  PINK'NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

MORTON’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 
MORTON’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Alnmance  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

MOR/TONSYILLE,  a post-village  of  Woodford  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, 18  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Le.xington.  It  contains  a church 
and  a bagging  factory. 

MORTONVlLLE.  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  New  Y’ork, 
about  94  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

MORTONVlLLE,  a small  post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MORTRl^E,  moR'trA/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Orne,  14  miles  N.  of  Alen9on.  Pop.  in  1852,  1482. 

MORTSEL,  moRt^sel  or  moRt'sAP,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince and  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Antwerp,  near  the  railway  to 
Mechlin.  Pop.  1413. 

MOR'TY  ISLE,  Malay  Archipelago,  is  off  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Gilolo,  lat.  2°  N..  and  Ion.  128°  30'  E.  Length  60  miles, 
average  breadth  25  miles.  Chief  product,  sago. — The  Str.^it 
OF  Morty,  between  it  and  Gilolo,  is  30  miles  across. 
MORUIM,  mo-roo-eexo^,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
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Sergipe,  on  the  Ganhomoraba,  W.  of  Santo-Amaro.  It  has 
a parish  primary  school,  custom-house,  and  a port,  which  is 
the  entrepot  for  the  sugar  made  in  the  neighboring  districts 
sent  to  Bahia. 

MORUMBIDGEE.ariver  of  Australia.  See  MuRRUMBiDGr.E. 

MOIPVAH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

MORVAN,  moR'v6x«/,  an  old  division  of  France,  in  the 
Nivetnais,  now  partitioned  among  the  departments  Nievte, 
Cote-d’Ur,  and  Saone-et-Loire. 

MOR'VAL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

MORH’EN  or  MOR^VERN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Argyle, 

MOR  YEN,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Caithness,  parish 
of  Latheron.  Elevation  3000  feet. 

MORYEN,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen,  parish 
of  Logie-Coldstone.  Elevation  2700  feet. 

MOR/VEN,  a post-office  of  Amelia  co.,  Virginia. 

MORVEN,  a post-village  of  Anson  co..  North  Carolina, 
115  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Raleigh. 

MORVEN,  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co.,  Georgia. 

MORVEN.  a village  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana,  on  Flatrock 
Creek,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

SIORWILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

MOIIYILLAR.  moR'vee'yaR/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ilaut-Rhin,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Belfort.  Pop.  400. 

MORWIN,  a posLoffice  of  Clarke  co.,  Alabama. 

MORZASCO,  moRd-zAs'ko,  or  MURZASCO,  mooRd-zistko,  a 
village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Alessandria,  pro 
vince  of  Acqui,  on  the  Bormida.  Pop.  1900. 

MORZINE,  moRd-zee'nA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
divi.«ion  of  Savoy,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Le  Biot,  on  the  Dran.sc. 
Pop.  2000. 

]\10SA.  See  Meuse. 

MOS^ALEM,  a post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  near  the 
Mississippi  River,  75  miles  N.E.  of  Iowa  City.  Pop.  963. 

MOSALSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Massalsk. 

IMOSAMBIQUE,  a country  of  Africa.  See  Mozambique. 

MOSBACH,  mos'bAK,  a town  of  Germany,  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  F.lz,  32  miles  E.S.F 
of  Mannheim.  Pop.  2400.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has 
a high  school,  and  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  paper. 

MOSBACH,  a town  ofGei'many,  duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the 
Rhine.  2 miles  S.  of  Wiesbaden. 

MOSGIOROUGII,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

MOSBURG,  mos/booRG,  a town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the 
Isar,  29  miles  N.E.  of  Munich.  Pop.  1739. 

MOSCHA.  See  Muscat. 

MOSCHEL,  OBER.  o'ber  mosh^el,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Palatinate,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Mentz.  Pop.  1477. 

MOSCHENlTZA.nios-kA-niUsA,amaritime  village  of  Istria, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Fiume. 

MOSCHIANO,  mos-ke-Ahio,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Teramo.  Pop.  1500. 

MOSCHIN,  mo-sheen/,  a town  of  I’ru.ssian  Poland,  govern- 
ment of  Posen,  circle  of  Schrimm.  Pop.  1020. 

MOSCHTIENITZ,  OBER,  o^ber  moslPtee-nits,  a village  of 
Moravia,  circle  and  17  miles  from  Prerau.  Pop.  1044. 

MUSCIANA,  mo-shA'uA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Teramo.  Pop.  2450. 

MOSCISKA,  mos-tsees/kA,  a town  of  Austrian  Poland, 
Galicia,  16  miles  E.  of  Przemysl.  Pop.  2900. 

MOSCOW’,  mos/ko,  (Russ.  Moskva,  mosk-vA^;  L.  Mosfcua 
ov  Mosfehia;  Fr.  Moscou,  mos'koo/;  Ger.  Moskau,  mos/kow,) 
a famous  city  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  its 
own  name,  and  formerly  of  the  whole  Russian  Empire 
is  situated  on  the  Moskva,  400  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  which  it  is  connected  by  a first-class  rail- 
way; lat.  (Observatory)  55°  45'  21"  N..  Ion.  37°  34'  E.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a v.’all  or  earthen  rampart,  20  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, of  a very  irregular  shape,  and  altogether  useless  for 
any  purpose  of  defence.  The  site  of  the  city  has  an  uneven, 
undulating  surface,  and  is  traversed  by  the  navigable 
Moskva,  which,  entering  near  the  middle  of  the  W.  side  of 
the  wall,  makes  a series  of  serpentine  windings,  and  leaves 
it  at  the  S.E.  corner.  W’ithin  the  city,  the  Moskva  receives  a 
small  tributary  from  the  N.E.  The  most  remarkable  eleva- 
tion is  the  hill  on  which  the  Kremlin  stands,  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  city'.  It  is  nearly  of  a triangular  shape, 
and  surrounded  by  an  immen.=e  white  wall,  60  feet  higli, 
and  about  I mile  in  circuit.  This  wall  is  fianked  by  emb.at- 
tled  towers,  and  gives  access,  by  several  gates,  to  the  interior, 
which  formed  the  original  nucleus  of  the  city,  and  is  still 
the  site  of  its  most  important  and  characteristic  edifices. 
Immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  Kremlin,  is  the  second  quar- 
ter, the  Kitai  Gorod.  or  Chine.«e  City,  fenced  round  by  a wall, 
which  is  flanked  with  towers  and  buttresse.s.  Around  the 
Kremlin,  as  centre,  two  large  circles  have  been  drawn — the 
inner  one.  with  a radius  of  1 mile;  and  the  outer,  with  a 
radius  of  I5  mile  in  length.  The  circumference  of  each  cir- 
cle consists  of  a wide  belt  of  finely-planted  boulevard.  The 
inner  circle  .stops  short  at  the  N.  bank  of  the  river.  The 
outer  circle  is  completed,  proceeding  across  the  river,  and 
enclo.ving  a considerable  space  on  the  S.  bank.  'J  he  zone, 
enclosed  between  the  Kremlin  and  the  Kitai  Gorod.  and  the 
iuner  boulevard,  is  called  the  quarter  of  the  Pe’oi  Gorod  or 
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White  City;  while  the  other  zone,  included  between  the 
two  boulevards,  so  far  as  it  lies  N.  of  the  river,  is  called  the 
quarter  of  the  Zmeluoi  Gorod.  All  the  enclosed  space 
beyond  the  four  quarters  now  described,  whether  situ- 
ated on  the  N.  or  the  S.  bank  of  the  Moskva,  is  regarded  as 
suburbs. 

Tlie  strange  irregularity  with  which  Moscow  is  built,  is 
one  of  the  first  things  which  forces  itself  on  the  notice  of 
the  visitor.  This  might  have  been  expected  to  be  remedied 
by  the  great  conflagration  of  1812;  but  though  the  incon- 
gruities are  certainly  fewer  than  they  were,  enough  still 
remains  to  give  the  city  its  old  characteristic  features.  The 
streets,  in  general,  continue  uneven  and  tortuous;  nume- 
rous paltry  lanes  open  all  at  once  into  magnificent  squares; 
and  long  rows  of  little  yellow  wooden  houses  abut  on  vast 
colossal  structures.  In  order  to  describe  the  principal  edi- 
fices, we  must  again  return  to  the  Kremlin,  previously 
stopping  to  view  it  from  the  most  favorable  spot — the  S. 
side  of  the  bridge  Moskva  Rekoi.  Here  it  seems  to  rise  out 
of  the  water,  picturesquely  adorned  with  turf  and  shrubs ; 
while  above  its  snowy  wall  and  verdant  foliage,  palaces  and 
churchi«  rear  their  majestic  heads,  crowned  with  numerous 
cupolas  of  glittering  gold  and  silver,  and  presenting  one  of 
the  most  striking  views  of  which  any  European  city  can 
boast.  Entering  by  the  Spass  Vorata,  or  Gate  of  the  Re- 
deemer. over  which  is  a picture  of  our  Saviour,  the  object 
of  the  deepest  reverence,  and  through  which,  in  consequence, 
none  must  pass  without  being  uncovered,  we  are  at  once 
introduced  to  the  most  interesting  and  important  buildings 
of  Moscow.  The  first  we  notice  is  the  Terema  or  old  palace 
of  the  Czars:  it  consists  of  four  stories,  which  diminish  in 
ascending,  till  the  uppermost  contains  only  a single  room, 
and  is  surrounded  with  balconies,  with  stairs  both  within 
and  without,  leading  to  each  separate  terrace;  the  lowest 
floor  contains  the  throne  and  audience  chambers;  the  high- 
est was  the  residence  of  the  czarinas  and  their  children ; the 
walls  are  richly  and  almost  grotesquely  decorated,  and  co- 
vered with  portraits  of  the  czars,  armorial  bearings,  &c. 
The  main  bod 3'^  of  this  palace  was  so  much  injured  by  the 
French,  that  repair  was  impossible,  and  its  place  has  been 
supplied  by  the  Rolchoi  Dvoretz  or  Large  Palace,  built  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  sometimes  called,  after  him,  the 
Alexanderski  Dvoretz;  a<n  immense  pile,  and  not  without 
an  imposing  effect;  but  its  modern  style  and  decorations  are 
in  bad  keeping  with  the  venerable  structures  with  which  it 
is  associated.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Maloi  Dvoretz 
or  Little  Palace,  built  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  containing 
some  interesting  pictures  by  Bernado  Belotto  de  Canaletto, 
and  a collection  of  all  the  works  that  have  been  written 
concerning  Moscow,  in  French,  Russian,  and  German.  The 
Sabernoi  Ploschad,  or  Cathedral  Square,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  the  Kremlin,  and  enclosed  within  a magnificent 
iron  railing;  contains  the  Upenski  Sabor  or  Cathedral  of 
the  Assumption;  and  two  churches — the  Arkhangelski  Sa- 
bor or  Church  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Cave. 

The  Cathedral,  in  which  the  emperors  are  crowned,  bears 
no  resemblance,  either  without  or  within,  to  the  cathedrals 
of  Western  Europe.  It  is  a clumsy  building,  with  heavy 
pillar.s.  which  support  five  cupolas,  and,  like  the  walls, 
glittering  with  gold  from  top  to  bottom,  the  golden  ground 
covered  over  with  grote.sque  frescoes  of  sacred  subjects;  it 
vvas  founded  in  132.5,  and  rebuilt  in  1472.  Immediately  be- 
hind the  Cathedral  is  the  Synodalni  Dom  or  House  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  so  called  because  a section  of  the  Synod  has 
its  offices  in  it.  and  containing  the  Mir  or  Holy  Oil,  which 
is  used  in  the  baptism  of  all  Russian  children.  A much 
more  valuable  treasure  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  a library, 
remarkably  rich  in  rare  manuscripts.  The  Church  of  St. 
Michael  is  a .sombre  building,  lighted  by  windows  so  dimi- 
nutive. as  to  do  little  more  than  make  darkness  visible. 
Almost  .all  the  Russian  sovereigns,  from  Ivan  Danilovitch, 
down  to  Peter  the  Great,  are  buried  here;  their  figures, 
natural  size,  are  painted  in  fre.sco  round  the  walls,  each 
over  against  his  own  tomb,  where  he  sits  wrapped  in  a white 
mantle.  Immediately  adjoining  is  an  odd-looking  church, 
with  walls  of  immen.se  thickness,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
Moscow,  and  constantly  thronged  with  devotees.  The 
Church  of  the  Annunciation  is  paved  with  fine  pebbles  of 
ja.-per,  agate,  and  carnelian.  M'ilhin  the  Kremlin,  also,  is 
an  immense  pile  of  buildings,  lining  the  sides  of  a triangle, 
one  side  being  occupied  by  the  Senate,  which  contains  the 
oltices  of  the  various  local  departments,  and  the  other  two 
by  the  treasury'  and  arsenal.  The  chief  attraction  here  is 
the  upper  story  of  the  treasury,  containing  the  crowns  of 
the  early  Cz.ars,  arranged  in  regular  succession;  several 
thrones,  warlike  trophies,  and  miscellaneous  curiosities. 
The  arsenal  contains  100.000  stand  of  arms,  the  cannon 
taken  from  the  French  during  their  di.sastrous  retreat,  and 
aunierous  other  military  trophies. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  buildings  of  the  Kremlin,  now 
described,  and  far  overtopping  them  all,  is  the  famous  Ivan 
Veliki,  cr  Tower  of  .John  the  Great,  which  rises  without 
ornament  of  any  kind,  to  the  h<nght  of  209  feet,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  .a  gilded  dome,  on  which,  as  on  the  other  gilded 
domes  of  the  Kremlin,  the  cross  is  displayed  above  the  cres- 
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cent.  It  is  ascended  by  a good  staircase,  and  amply  rewaro.? 
the  toil  of  ascent  by  the  magnificent  view  which  it  commands 
It  consists  of  several  stories,  in  each  of  which  hangs  a stu 
pendous  bell,  one  of  them  wedghing  64  tons.  Another  bell, 
nearly  trebling  this  enormous  weight,  called  Czar  Kolokol 
or  the  Monarch,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  on  a 
pedestal  of  granite,  to  which  it  was  raised,  in  1837,  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  after  having  remained  for  a century  bu- 
ried on  the  spot  into  winch  it  is  said  to  have  fallen,  when 
the  tower,  in  which  it  was  suspended,  was  burned.  Its 
height  is  21.3  feet,  diameter  22.5  feet,  and  least  thickness  3 
inches.  A huge  fragment  w.ts  broken  from  it  by  the  fall. 
Immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  Kremlin,  between  its  walls 
and  those  of  the  Kitai  Gorod,  stands,  in  the  Kiasnoi  Ploc- 
shad  or  Red  Place,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Basil,  one  of  the 
strangest  specimens  of  architecture  anywhere  to  be  met 
with;  it  has  no  less  than  20  towers  and  domes,  all  of  differ- 
ent shapes  and  sizes,  and  colored  over  with  the  most  varied 
hues — some  green,  spread  like  net-work,  over  a yellow 
ground;  one  red,  with  broad  white  stripes;  and  a third, 
gilded.  The  whole  is  a perfect  huddle;  and  though  different 
accounts  of  its  origin  are  given,  the  most  credible  seems  to 
be,  that  it  was  a whim  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  to  try  how 
many'  chapels  could  be  erected  on  the  same  spot,  arid  under 
the  same  roof,  where  religious  service  could  be  simultan  • 
ously  performed  without  mutual  interference.  The  archi- 
tect was  an  Italian,  and  so  plea.sed  his  employer,  that  the 
savage  despot  put  out  his  eyes,  in  order  that  he  might  never 
be  able  to  build  another  like  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  of  churches  in  Mo.s- 
cow,  some  making  them  1500,  and  others  reducing  them  to 
250.  The  smaller  number,  if  proper  churches  only  are 
included,  is  probably  the  more  accurate;  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  traverse  a street,  in  which  clustering  domes  and 
minarets  do  not  meet  the  eye.  The  number  of  monasteries, 
also,  is  very  great.  Those  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the 
Donskoi,  situated  near  the  S.  barrier,  surrounded  with  an 
cient  walls,  surmounted  by  battlements  like  those  of  the 
Kremlin,  and  containing,  within  its  enclosure,  .six  churches 
and  chapels,  several  courts,  a plantation  of  birchwood.  and 
dwellings  for  the  Archimandrite  and  monks;  the  Seminov- 
skoi,  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  wall,  near  where  the  Moskva 
leaves  it,  having  more  the  appearance  of  a fortress  than 
a monastery;  and  the  Devitchei  Convent,  at  the  S.VV.  corner, 
with  walls,  flanked  by  16  towers;  several  churches,  one  of 
them  containing  the  tombs  of  .several  czarinas  and  prin 
cesses;  and  a churchyard,  beautifully  laid  out  with  shrubs 
and  flowers,  and  containing  a great  number  of  fine  monu- 
ments. Close  to  this  convent  is  the  Devitchei-foll,  or  Maid- 
ens’ Field,  where  the  emperors,  on  their  coronation,  enter 
tain  their  subjects.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  here,  on  that 
occasion,  dined  50,000  persons. 

Among  educational  establishments,  the  only  one  deserving 
of  particular  notice  is  the  University,  whose  jurisdiction  is 
not  confined  to  the  city  or  government  of  Moscow,  but  ex- 
tends over  the  governments  of  Tver,  Yaroslav,  Kostroma. 
Vladimeer,  Riazan,  Tambov,  Orel,  Toola,  Kalooga.  and  Smo 
lensk.  It  was  established  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  in 
1755;  consists  of  4 faculties,  and  is  attendetl  by  .about  900 
students.  Its  scientific  collections  are  poor,  compared  with 
the  best  of  those  in  the  \V.  of  Europe;  but  it  is  tolerably 
rich  in  anatomical  preparations;  in  connexion  with  it  is  a 
gymnasium,  a library  of  50,000  vt)lumes,  an  observatory,  bo- 
tanical garden,  &c.  Among  the  benevolent  establishuiente 
are  the  Alexander  Hospital  and  St.  Catherine’s  Hospital, 
both  near  the  N.  barrier;  and  another  hospital  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, near  the  N.E.  corner;  2 military'  hospitals  in  the  E.,  a 
widow’s  hospital  in  the  W.,  and  St.  Paul’s  Hospital  and  the 
Galitzin  Hospital  in  the  S.  Another  hospital,  the  Foundling, 
situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Moskva,  a little  to  the  K.  of 
the  Kitai  Gorod,  has  acquired  more  celebrity  than  all  the 
rest;  but  whether  it  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  benevo- 
lent establishments,  is  q\iestionable;  its  eucourageincnt  to 
vice  being  palpable  and  notorious;  as  all  children,  up  to  a 
certain  age.  are  received  on  presentation,  and  no  questions 
asked.  The  number  actually  in  the  house,  or  supported 
in  some  way  or  other  by  the  institution,  is  upwards  of 
25,000.  Moscow  possesses  2 theatres — one,  where  the  per- 
formances are  in  French ; and  the  other,  or  Alexander  The- 
atre, where  they  are  in  Russian.  Among  the  other  buildings 
or  places  worthy  of  notice,  .are  the  great  Riding-School,  to 
the  W.  of  the  Kremlin,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  building 
in  the  world  unsupported  by  pillar  or  prop  of  any  kind ; the 
principal  bazaar,  or  Gostinnoi  Dvor,  in  the  Kitai  Gorod,  a 
colossal  building  of  3 stories,  where  wholesale  merchants, 
to  the  number  of  more  than  1000,  regularly  carry  on  their 
trade;  the  Riadi.  an  open  s|)ace  in  the  same  vicinity,  occu- 
pied by  narrow  streets  of  shops;  the  barracks,  along  Ihe  E. 
siile  of  the  inner  boulevard;  and  the  Race-course,  a large 
oval,  elongated  N.  and  S.,  and  almost  touching  the  S.  barrier 
The  number  of  open  and  planted  spaces  throughout  (he  city 
is  very  great.  Several  of  these,  including  the  boulevards, 
have  been  already  mentioned;  and  we  may  now  add  the 
Princess  Galitzin’s  gardens,  stretching  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Moskva,  and  beautifully  laid  out,  but  now  partly 
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>ooupie(J  by  the  Empress’s  villa;  and  the  Sparrow  Hills  to 
the  8 VV. 

Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are  carried  on  to  a great 
extent  within  the  city;  but  bear  only  a small  proportion  to 
those  which  are  carried  on  for  Moscow  in  the  surrounding 
towns  and  villages.  The  principal  e.«tablishments  are  for 
textile  fabrics,  chiefly  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk;  in  all  of 
which,  much  steam-power,  and  the  most  improved  machine- 
ry, are  employed;  the  other  principal  articles  are  hats,  hard- 
ware, leather,  chemical  products,  beer,  and  brandy.  From 
its  central  position,  Moscow  is  the  great  entrepot  for  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  empire.  Great  facilities  for  this 
commerce  are  given  by  water  communication,  which  extends, 
on  one  side,  to  the  Haltic;  on  another,  to  the  Caspian;  and. 
on  a third,  to  the  Black  Sea;  and  by  the  railway  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Another  railway  is  projected  from  Moscow  to  Diina- 
burg,  at  which  point  it  will  connect  with  the  railway  now 
being  graded  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw.  In  winter, 
the  traffic  over  the  snow  in  sledges  is  enormous ; as  many 
as  3600,  loaded  with  goods  for  Tiflis  alone,  have  been  known 
to  leave  the  city  in  a single  year. 

Mo.scow,  for  administrative  purposes,  is  divided  into  21 
districts;  and  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a general 
and  military  governor.  It  is  the  seat  of  important  civil 
and  ciiminal  courts,  and  of  various  superintending  boards 
of  police,  manufactures,  trade,  &c. ; and  has  several  literary, 
scientific,  and  other  .societies;  among  which,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  is  the  Bible  Society,  established  in  1813.  The 
foundation  of  the  city  dates  from  1147.  Its  nucleus  was  the 
Kremlin,  which,  atfir.st,  was  nearly  surrounded  by  a palisade, 
and  formed  an  important  military  station.  For  a long  time 
it  continued  to  be  a dependency  on  the  principality  of  Yla- 
diraeer;  and  in  1238,  when  the  cruel  Baton-Khan  devas- 
tated Russia,  it  was  sacked  and  burned.  In  1293,  it  was 
again  sacked,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dragged  away  into 
slavery  by  Khan  Nagai.  It  afterwards  became  a prey  to 
intestine  dissensions — several  princes  disputing  the  posses- 
sion of  it;  but  at  last  Dimitri,  surnamed  Donskoi,  became 
sole  master,  and  died  in  1389,  after  having  done  more  for  its 
prosperity  than  any  one  into  whose  hands  it  had  previously 
fallen.  From  this  time  its  prosperity  continued  to  advance, 
though  not  without  repeated  interruptions  by  fire,  pestilence, 
famine,  and  war.  It  now  became  the  capital  of  Muscovy,  and 
afterwards  of  the  whole  Russian  Empire;  but  was  deprived 
of  this  honor  in  1703,  when  St.  Petersburg  was  founded, 
and  became  the  royal  residence.  It  still,  however,  possesses 
all  the  grandeur,  and  many  of  the  other  features  of  a capital. 
Many  of  the  nobility  reside  in  it;  and,  both  in  salubrity 
and  central  position,  it  possesses  natural  advantages  which 
no  political  preference  can  ever  confer  on  St.  Petersburg. 
The  principal  event,  in  the  history  of  Moscow,  is  the  burn- 
ing of  it  in  1812,  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the  French 
from  their  winter  quarters.  The  damage  then  done  has 
been  long  .since  repaired,  and  Moscow  has  again  risen 
from  her  ashes  more  beautiful  than  before.  Pop.  in  1840, 
349,068 ; in  1858,  336,370. 

IMOSCOW,  one  of  the  most  important  and  populous  of  the 
governments  of  Russia,  mostly  between  lat.  54°  50'  and  50° 
40'  N.,  and  Ion.  34°  50'  and  38°  50'  E.,  enclosed  by  the  go- 
vernments of  Tver,  Vladimeer,  Riazan,  Toola,  Kalooga.  and 
Smolensk.  Area  12,609  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851, 1,348.041. 
Surface  an  extended  plain  with  few  undulations;  princip.al 
rivers,  the  Kliasma,  J’rotwa,  and  Moskva,  (or  Moskwa,)  afflu- 
ents of  the  Volga,  and  the  Oka.  Soil  very  fertile,  but  the 
corn,  produced  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption.  Cattle 
and  horse  breeding  are  actively  carried  on.  Manufactures 
extensive  and  very  varied,  embracing  woollen,  cotton,  and 
silken  fabrics,  carpets,  gold  and  silver  wares,  paper.  &c.,  em- 
ploying in  1840,  upwards  of  85,000  hands  in  1150  factorie.s, 
and  at  least  120  steam-engines.  Next  to  Moscow,  the  prin- 
cipal towns  ai'e  Kolomna  and  Dmitrov. 

MOSCOW,  mos^ko,  a township  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine. 
Pop.  574. 

MOSCOW,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co..  New  York,  near 
the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  about  35  miles  S.S.W.  of  Roches- 
ter. Pop.  estimated  at  500. 

3IOSCOW,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MOSCOW,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Alabama. 

MOSCOW,  a post-office  of  I’olk  co..  Texas. 

MOSCOW,  a post-village  of  Hickman  co.,  Kentucky,  6 
miles  S.  of  Clinton,  has  2 stores. 

MOSCOW,  a post-village  of  Fa3'ette  co..  Tennessee,  on  the 
Wolf  River,  and  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad, 
40  miles  E.  of  Memphis. 

MOSCOW,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  29  miles  above  Cincinnati,  has  several  stores.  Popu- 
lation 434. 

MOSCOW,  a pos{>village  and  township  of  Hillsdale  co., 
Michigan,  on  a branch  of  Kalamazoo  River,  about  60  miles 
S.  of  Lansing.  It  contains  3 stores  and  a furnace.  Pop. 
about  300 ; of  the  township.  1078. 

MOSCOW,  a post-village  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana,  40  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

MOSCOW,  a small  villase  of  Lincoln  co.,  Missouri. 

MOSCOW,  a small  village  of  Washington  co.,  Missouri. 
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MOSCOW,  a post-village  in  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa,  25  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

MOSCOW  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

MOSDOK,  mos-dok/,  a town  of  Russia,  province  of  Cau- 
casu.s,  63  miles  E.S.E.  of  Georgievsk,  on  a height  above  the 
Terek.  It  is  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  being  only  acces- 
sible on  two  sides,  and  has  been  considerably  strengthened 
by  art.  It  has  a Roman  Catholic,  a Greek,  and  an  Arme- 
nian church;  a hospital,  merchant-house,  and  quarantine 
establishment;  and  manufactures  of  morocco  leather  and 
brandy.  Pop.  5000. 

MOSE,  mo/s:l,  an  island  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  N.  of 
Timor-laut,  lat.  6°  20'  S.,  Ion.  131°  30'  E.,  and  20  miles  in 
circuit. 

MOSEIRAII,  an  island  of  Arabia.  See  Massera. 

MOSEL,  a river  of  Europe.  See  Moselle. 

MOSGILEM,  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MOSELLE,  mo'z&lP,  (Ger.  mo/zel;  mnc.  JloseUla,}  u 

river  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  S.E.  of  the 
department  of  Vosges,  (France,)  passes  Kcniiremont,  Epinal, 
Toul,  Frouard,  Pont-a-Mousson,  Metz,  and  Thionville,  in 
France;  separates  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg  from  Uhenish 
Prussia,  and  joins  the  Rhine  on  the  left  of  Coblentz.  It  is 
navigable  from  its  confluence  with  the  Meurthe  near  Frou- 
ard. Chief  affluents  in  France,  the  Meurthe  and  Seille  on 
the  right,  and  in  the  Prus.sian  States,  the  Sarre  on  the  right, 
and  the  Sure,  Kyll,  and  Elz  on  the  left.  Total  course,  tor- 
tuously N.N.E.,  328  miles. 

MOSELLE,  a frontier  department  in  the  N.E.  of  France, 
formed  of  parts  of  the  old  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  French 
Luxembourg,  between  the  departments  of  Lower  Rhine, 
Meurthe,  and  Meuse,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Belgium,  Rhe- 
nish Prussia,  and  Bavaria.  Ar-ea  2034  square  miles.  I’op.  in 
1861,  446,457.  The  surface  is  partly  covered  with  contreforts 
of  the  Ardennes  and  Vo.sges  Mountains.  Chief  rivers,  the 
Moselle  and  Sarre.  It  has  mines  of  iron,  coal,  and  excellent 
lime,  and  several  salt  springs.  Forests  cover  a great  part 
of  the  surface,  and  yield  excellent  building  timber.  Grain 
is  raised  sufficient  for  con.sumption,  and  the  wine  is  of  good 
quality.  The  department  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements 
of  Metz,  (the  capital.)  Briey,  Sarreguemines,  and  Thionville. 

MOSELLE,  mo-z§lP,  a post  village  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illi- 
nois, near  the  Missouri  River,  10  miles  S.  of  Galena. 

MOSELY  (mozflee)  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 

MOSELY  HALL,  a post-office  of  Lenoir  co..  North  Carolina 

MOSELY’S,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Florida. 

MOSFLY’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Georgia. 

MOSII.-VISK.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Mozhaisk. 

MOSHERVILLE,  mo^zher-vil,  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co.. 
New  York. 

MOSIIKOVA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Mhtshkova. 

MOSIERTOWN,  mo^zher-town,  a village  of  Crawford  co., 
Pennsylvania,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Meadville. 

MOSKENiESilK,  mos'keh-nAs'o'eh,  the  southmost  of  the 
Lolfoden  Islands,  Norway,  lat.  67°  50'  N.,  Ion.  12°  5'  E. 
Length  15  miles,  breadth  8 miles.  Immediately  S.  of  it  is 
the  current  called  the  Mael-strum.  See  Loffoden. 

MOSKONISl,  mo.s-ko-nee'see,  an  island  of  Asia  Minor, 
Anatolia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Adramyti,  10  miles  N.E.  ofMitylene. 
Length  4^  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  and  has  on  its  S.  side 
the  village  Mosko,  with  trade  in  fruit  and  cotton. 

MOSKVA,  mosk^vit,  or  MOSKIVA,  (Russ.  pron.  mosk-^3/,) 
a river  of  Russia,  traverses  the  government  of  Moscow,  from 
W.  to  E.,  passing  Moscow,  Mozhai.-k.  (Moj.aisk,)  Eronnitza, 
and  joins  the  Oka  at  Kolomna.  Total  course  200  miles. 
The  battle  of  Borodino,  called  by  the  Fiench  the  battle  of 
Moskva,  was  fought  on  the  Kolotza,  an  affluent  of  the 
Moskva.  September  7th,  1812.  See  Borodino. 

MOSKVA  or  MOSKWA.  See  Moscow. 

MOS/LEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester,  with  a 
station  on  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  Railway,  3 miles  S. 
of  Birmingham. 

IMOSLEY  or  MOSSLEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster,  with  a station  on  the  Leeds  and  Manchester 
Railway,  2 miles  from  Staleybridge. 

MOSQUERELA,  mo.s-k.i-rA'ld.  a walled  town  of  Spain, 
Aragon,  36  miles  E.N.E.  of  Teruel ; with  a church,  and  an 
old  i)alace  in  which  King  Jaime  I.  of  Aragon  used  to  .spend 
the  hot  season. 

MOSQUITIA.  See  Mosquito  Territory. 

MOSQUITO  (mos-kee'to)  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  the 
Ocmulgee  Hiver  in  Pulaski  county. 

MOSQUITO  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  falls  into  the  Mahoning 
River,  about  6 miles  from  Warren,  in  Trumbull  county. 

MOSQUITO  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  enters  the  Ohio  in  Har- 
rison county. 

IMOSQUITO  (mos-keetto)  TERRITORY,  called  also  MOS^ 
QUITIA.  mos-kee^^ihe-a.  an  extensive  but  not  widl-defined 
country,  occupying  the  N.E.  projection  of  Central  America, 
between  lat.  ii°  and  16°  N.,  and  Ion.  10'  and  86°  W., 
and  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  S.  by 
Costa  Rica,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  San 
.luan.  S.W.  by  Nicaragua,  and  IV.  b\’  Honduras.  Area- 
including  some  contested  portions  claimed  bv  Costa  Rica 
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and  Nicaragua,  34,000  square  miles,  and,  excluding  them, 
about  26,000  square  miles.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous 
iu  the  \V.,  being  traversed  by  a lofty  chain,  which  stretches 
across  the  country  in  a N.  direction,  and  furnishes  the 
sources  of  all  its  important  rivers.  The  largest  of  these 
rivers  are  the  Homan  or  Aguan,  forming  the  boundary  of 
Mo.squitia  on  the  N.W.;  the  Tinto  or  Wanx,  and  the  JOsc^on- 
dido  or  Segovia.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  .and  has  a 
nmst  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  producing  in  abundance 
all  the  staples  of  the  West  Indies,  large  quantities  of 
mahogany  and  other  cabinet  timber,  dye-woods,  drugs.  &c. 
The  climate  along  the  coasts  is  hot,  humid,  and  unhealthy : 
on  the  highlands  it  is  cool  and  salubrious.  Valuable  mine- 
rals are  said  to  abound  in  the  interior,  and  along  the  co.ast 
great  quantities  of  tortoise-shell  of  the  finest  quality  are 
obtained.  The  Mosquito  Indians,  the  native,  and  almost 
theonly  inhabitants,  are  an  active  and  daring  r.ace,  tolerably 
expert  in  the  use  of  fire-arms.  Their  chief  assumes  the 
title  of  King  of  Mosquitia.  They  have  considered  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  British  government.  The 
government  of  New  Granada  claims  the  whole  country  as 
beloaging  to  the  territories  of  that  republic.  Capital,  Blue- 
fields  or  Blewfields. 

MOSS,  moss,  a seaport  town  of  Norway,  stift  of  Agger- 
shuus,  on  the  fiord,  32  miles  S.  of  Christiania.  Pop.  3132. 
In  its  vicinity  are  extensive  iron-mines. 

MOSS,  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Mobile. 

MOSSAMEDES,  mo.s-si-m.Vd^s,  a Portuguese  colony  in 
South  Africa,  with  a town  and  fine  harbor,  170  miles  S.  of 
Benguela.  with  a healthy  climate.  It  has  .several  forts. 

MOS'SER’S  VALLEY,  a small  village  of  Union  co.,  Penn- 
Bylvania. 

MOSSET,  mos's.V,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Pyre- 
nees-Orientales,  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Prades.  Pop.  1333. 

MOSSINGEN,  (Miissingen.)  mbs'sing-en,  a market-town  of 
Wiirtemburg,  circle  of  Black  Forest,  on  the  Steinbach,  8 
miles  S.W.  of  Reutlingen.  Pop.  2744, 

MOS'SINGFOHD,  a postrvillage  of  Charlotte  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  6 miles  from  Roan- 
oke. Stages  connect  here  with  numerous  places  iu  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina. 

MOSSKIRCII,  (Md.sskirch.)  mbss^kiRk,  a town  of  Baden, 
24  miles  N.  of  Constance.  Pop.  1636.  Here  the  French, 
under  Moreau,  defeated  the  Austrians,  under  Kray,  May 
6th,  1800. 

■liOSSKIRCH,  a market-town  of  Styria,  10  miles  S.W.  of 
Griitz. 

MOSSOCZ,  mo.sh'shots',  or  MOSONCZE,  mo'shonUsA',  a 
market-town  of  Hungary.  17  miles  N.E.  of  Neusohl.  Pop. 
27r)5. 

MOSSOSANTA-MARIA,  mos^so  sdn'ti  ma-ree/d,  a village 
of  Piedmont.  18  miles  N.E.  of  Biella.  Pop.  2100. 

MOSS  SIDE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co..  Pennsylvania. 

MOS'SY  CREEK,  a posLoffice  of  Augusta  co.,  Virginia. 

MOSSY  CREEK,  a thriving  post-village  of  .lefferson  co., 
Tennessee,  on  the  line  of  the  E.  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
Railroad,  about  212  miles  E.  of  Nashville.  It  is  liberally 
supplied  with  water-power  by  a creek  of  its  own  name,  on 
which  there  are  2 cotton  Victories. 

MOSTAG.WEM,  mos-td-gd-n^m^,  a town  of  Algeria,  pro- 
vince and  47f  miles  E.N.E.  of  Oran,  about  H miles  from  the 
Mediterranean.  It  possesses  strong  military  works,  and  ample 
accommodation  for  troops.  It  has  manufactures  of  carpets, 
coverlets,  woollen  cloaks,  and  jewelry,  and  a considerable 
trade  with  the  interior.  Pop.  in  1849,  6495,  of  whom  3377 
were  Europeans. 

MOSTAR,  mos'tar^,  (“Old  Bridge,”)  a walled  city  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  and  the  chief  town  of  Herzegovina,  on  the 
Narenta.  in  lat.  43°  24'  N.,  Ion.  17°  58'  E,  Pop.  7300,  of  whom 
2600  are  Turks,  3560  Greeks,  1440  Roman  Catholics,  and  300 
gipsies.  Mostar  is  celebrated  for  its  old  Roman  bridge,  a 
single  arch  of  95  feet  span.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone, 
roofed  with  slabs.  Chief  exports,  hides,  wool,  fruit,  wax, 
tallow,  and  cattle. 

^lOSTARDAS,  mos-taRMds,  a village  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Siio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande,  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Alegre,  with 
a church.  Pop.  .3000. 

MOS'TERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

MOSTOLES,  mos-toM§s,  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  1550. 

MOStTON.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

MOS'TYN,  a village  and  township  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
flint,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  about  4^  miles  N.M\  of  Ho- 
lywell, with  a station  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway. 
Pop.  2091.  Steamers  ply  hence  to  Liverpool. 

MOSUL,  AIOSEL.  moAsiil  or  moo'sul,  or  EL  MOSUL,  written 
also  MOUSUL,  MOUSEL,  and  MOSSOUL,  a large  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  a pashalic  of  the  same  name,  plea- 
Bantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  220  miles  N.W. 
of  B.agdad.  It  rises  to  a considerable  elevation  in  the  middle, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a wall,  but  is  in  a state  of  decay.  Its 
principal  ornaments  are  a college,  the  tomb  of  Sheik  Abdul 
Kpsin.  and  the  remains  of  a beautiful  mosque,  with  a fine 
minaret.  The  cofTee-houses.  baths,  khans,  and  bazaars,  are 
also  liaud.some  buildings.  The  city  has  declined  in  commerce 
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as  in  everything  else.  At  present  its  bazaars  are  small  and 
inferior  in  appearance,  and  its  streets  thronged  with  poor. 
In  point  of  trade,  it  is  chiefly  a thoroughfare  for  the  traffic 
between  Bagdad,  Syria,  and  Constantinople.  It  has.  how- 
ever, considerable  commercial  intercourse  with  the  interior 
of  Koordistan.  Its  principal  manufactures  are  napkins  and 
other  cotton  stuffs,  such  as  chintz  shawls  for  turbans,  and 
calicoes.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  also  for  its  tnut<h'ns, 
(which  word  is  derived  from  jMosul,)  the  manufacture  of 
this  description  of  fabrics  having  been  here  carried  on  to  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection,  it  is  said,  than  in  any  other 
place  in  the  Mohammedan  dominions.  The  climate  is  ex- 
tremely hot  in  summer,  the  winters  are  mild,  aith  ugh 
there  is  sometimes  a light  fall  of  snow.  In  the  vicinity  are 
several  warm  sulphur  .springs,  also  some  extensive  quarries 
of  marble,  and  near  by,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  are  the 
recently-discovered  remains  of  ancient  Nineveh.  The  city 
has  been  repeatedly  devastated  by  famine  and  plague.  On 
one  occasion  of  this  kind,  where  both  were  combined,  or 
quickly  follow' ed  each  other,  it  is  .said  that  100,000  persons 
were  cutoff.  Pop.  estimated  at  40.000. 

MOSUL,  JIOSEL  or  EL  MOSUL,  a pashalic  of  A.siatic 
Turkey,  compri.dng  the  most  part  of  Turkish  Koordistan, 
between  lat.  35°  30'  and  38°  N.,  and  from  Ion.  42°  eastward, 
to  the  border  of  Persia,  having  on  other  sides  the  pashalics 
of  Van,  Diarbekir,  and  Bagdad.  Surface  mountainous,  espe- 
cially in  the  N.  and  E.  Principal  rivers,  the  Tigris,  and  its 
affluents,  the  Great  and  Little  Zab.  and  the  Khaboor.  Be- 
sides Mosul,  the  capital,  it  comprises  the  town  of  Arbil, 
(Arbela),  and  the  ruined  Al-IIadhr. 

MOSULLA,  mo-siiPU,  a tow  n of  Persia,  province  of  Ghi- 
lan,  35,railes  \V.  of  Reshd.  Pop.  2000. 

MOSUR.  a town  of  Russian  Poland.  See  Moztr. 

MOSZLAVINA,  moss-ld-vee'n^,  a village  of  Austria,  Sla- 
vonia, CO.  of  Verocz,  on  the  Drave,  about  20  miles  from 
Siklos.  Pop.  1350. 

MOSZYN,  mos'sin,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  12  miles 
S.S.IV.  of  Posen,  on  the  Warta.  Pop.  925. 

MOTA  DEL  CUERVO,  mo^td  dM  kvv&R'vo,  a modern  town 
of  Spain,  province  and  48  miles  S.S.ML  of  Cuenca,  on  the 
road  from  Madrid  to  Valencia.  Pop.  3712. 

MOTA  DEL  MARQUES,  mo/td  del  mdR'k&s,  a village  of 
Spain,  Leon,  27  miles  W.  of  Valladolid,  with  a magnificent 
paliice  of  the  Dukes  of  Alba.  Pop.  1892. 

MOTAGUA,  mo-td^gwd,  a river  of  Central  America,  states 
of  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  rises  near  Quesaltenango,  and 
enters  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  15  miles  IV.  of  Omoa.  In  its 
upper  part  it  has  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts ; but  it  is 
navigable  for  boats  for  the  last  100  miles. 

-MOTALA,  mo-td/ld,  a market-town  of  Sweden,  laen  and  23 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Linkbping,  at  the  influx  of  the  Motala 
River  into  Lake  IVetter.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  a good  harbor, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  partly  employed  iu  ship-building, 
and  in  the  manufacture  (if  cutlery. 

MOT'COMB,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

MOTHE  FENELON,  La,  id  mot  fd'neh-l6NG',  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Lot,  arrondissement  of  Gourdon.  It 
is  named  from  the  family  of  the  Archbishop  of  CambraL 
Fenelon  was  born  at  the  Chateau  Fenelou,  department  of 
Dordogne,  canton  of  Carlux. 

MOTHE  MONRAVEL,  La,  Id  mot  m6N«'rd'vJl/,  a village 
of  France,  department  and  on  the  Dordogne,  21  miles  W. 
of  Bergerac. 

MOTHE  ST.  IIERAY,  La,  Id  mot  sdNG-hd'r.V,  a village  ot 
France,  department  of  Deux-Sevres,  on  the  Sevre-Niortaise, 
17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Niort.  Pop.  in  1852,  2394. 

MOTHELL,  muthMl',  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co, 
of  Waterford. 

MOTTUERBANK,  off  the  S.  coast  of  England,  co.  of  Hants, 
is  a shoal  between  the  mainland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
forming  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the  roadstead  of  Spithead. 

MOTTPERKILL  CREEK,  of  Kent  co.,  Delaware,  enters 
Delaware  Ray. 

MOTIPERS  AND  DAUGIPTERS  or  STAP'PEN,  a group  of 
islets  of  Norway,  not  far  from  the  North  Cape,  and  off  the 
N.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Magerbe.  They  consist  of  a 
central  island,  rising  precipitously  to  a great  height,  and 
other  three  also  precipitous. 

MOTIPERVV  ELL,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark, 
with  a station  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  7 miles  N.W.  of 
Carluke.  Pop.  in  1851,  1274.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
village  anciently  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

IMGTTPVEY,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

MOTl  ER.  mo-teer^  a post-office  of  Pendleton  co..  Kentucky. 

MOTIERS  TRAVERS,  mo'te-d'  trd'vaiR/.  a village  of  Switz- 
erland. canton  and  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Neufchatid ; inhabitcid 
by  w'atch  and  lace  makers.  Here  Rousseau  resided  when  he 
wrott!  his  Le.Ures  de  la  Montagne.  Pop.  700. 

MOTILLA  DEL  PALANCAN,  mo-teel/yd  d&l  pl-ian-kdn', 
a town  of  Spain.  39  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  2890. 

MOTIR.  mo-teer/.  or  .MORTTER,  a small  island  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, Malay  Archipelago,  S.  of  Tidor,  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated. 

MOTHiEY,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Kentucky. 

MOTOLA.  mo^to-ld,  (L.  Moleolu.)  a walled  town  of  Naples. 
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province  of  Otranto,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Taranto.  It  is  an 
episcopal  se.';.  Pop.  ‘2500. 

MOTfllCd,  mo-tree/ko,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Gui- 
puzcoa,  near  the  Mediterranean,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Bilbao. 
Pop.  2590. 

MOTRIL,  mo-treeP,  a city  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  province 
and  38  miles  S.S.E.  of  Granada,  about  1 mile  from  the  Me- 
diterranean. Lat.  36°  45' N.;  Ion.  3°  34'  W.  It  is  irregu- 
larly built,  has  a town-house,  granary,  and  ill-proportioned 
collegiate  church,  all  in  the  great  square ; also  barracks,  a 
nunnery,  with  a pretty  church ; several  suppressed  convents, 
whose  churches  are  used  as  chapels  of  ease ; and  various 
schools.  By  the  port  of  Motril  is  generally  understood  that 
of  Calahonda,  distant  2 leagues,  and  the  roads  of  Baradero, 
where  vessels  under  500  tons  load  and  unload,  and  which 
are  defended  by  a castle.  Motril  is  the  depot  for  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  provinces  of  Granada  and  Jaen.  On  an 
average  of  the  two  years  1844  and  1845,  244  ves.«els,  of  6180 
tons,  entered  this  port,  and  232,  of  5059  tons,  cleared ; the 
chief  articles  of  import  being  rice,  sugar,  cinnamou,  cocoa, 
coal,  leather,  iron,  and  cotton  and  woollen  tissues ; and  the 
chief  exports,  oil,  figs,  and  raisins,  oranges,  wine,  brandy, 
corks,  esparto,  lead,  antimony,  dye-wood,  &c.  There  are  2 
sugar  manufactories.  1 of  rum ; 2 soap  works,  9 potteries, 
about  120  looms  for  coarse  cottons,  18  bake-houses,  4 flour 
and  4 oil  mills.  Pop.  10,170. 

MOTSKI.  moPskee,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government 
and  167  miles  S.S.W.  of  Voronezh.  Pop.  1800. 

MOTTA  ALCIATA,  mot/td  K\-chmL  a village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  province  aud  about  7 miles  from  Biella.  Pop. 
1434. 

MOTTA  CARNASTRA.mot'ta  kaR-nas'trd,  atown  of  Sicily, 
province  and  36  miles  S.W.  of  Messina,  near  the  N.E.  side 
of  Mount  Etna.  Pop.  1390. 

MOTTA-DE-CONTI,  moPt§-d<l-konRee,  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  9 miles  from  Vercelli.  Pop.  1280. 

MOTTA  DEL  FRIULI,  mot/td  d§l  free/oo-le,  a market- 
town  of  Austrian  Italy,  delegation  and  20  miles  N.E.  of 
Treviso,  on  the  Livenza. 

MOTTAFERNO.  mot'td-f^R^no,  a town  of  Sicily,  Messina, 
4 miles  N.W.  of  Mistretta.  Pop.  2000. 

MOTTA  SAN  GIOVANNI,  moUta  san  jo-van'nee,  a town 
of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  7 miles  S.E.  of 
Reggio.  Pop.  1140. 

MOTTA  SANTA  LUCIA,  moUta  san^ta  loo-chee/a,  a market- 
town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  9 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Nicastro.  Pop.  3000. 

MOTTA  SANTA  ANASTASIA,  mot'ta  san'ta  a-nas-ta'se-a, 
a town  of  Sicily,  province  and  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Catania. 
Pop.  1450. 

MOTTA  VISCONTI,  moUta  vis-konRee,  a town  of  Italy, 
province  and  N.W.  of  Pavia,  near  the  Ticino.  Pop.  2350. 

MOTTE,  La,  la  mott/,  a marketrtown  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Cotes-du-Nord.  5 miles  N.  of  Loudeac.  Pop.  3097. 

MOT'TE  ST.  JEAN,  La,  U mott  siN^  zh^NO,  a market-town 
of  France,  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Loire  and  Arroux,  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Charolles.  Pop. 
2000. 

MOTTE  SERVOLLEX,  mott  s&R'vol'ia',  a village  of  Savoy, 
4 miles  N.W.  of  Chambery.  Pop.  3711. 

MOTTEVILLE,  mott'veeP.  a village  of  France,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Dieppe  to  Havre,  36  miles  from  the  latter. 

MOTT  HAVEN,  a post-village  of  Westchester  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Harlem  River  and  Railroad,  8 miles  from  New 
York.  It  has  manufactures  of  castings. 

MOTTINGEN,  a village  of  Germany,  on  the  railway  from 
Munich  to  Nuremberg,  near  Nordlingen. 

MOT/TISFONT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants, 

MOT'TISTON,  apari.sh  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

MOTTLING,  mbtUling,  (L.  Metulum,)  a small  town  of  Illy- 
ria, Carniola,  on  the  Kulpa,  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Neustadtl. 
Pop.  1000. 

MOTVTRAM-IN-LONG'DEN-DALE,  a village  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  hundred  of  Maccle.sfield,  on  the 
Sheffield  and  Manchester  Railway.  10  miles  E.  of  Manches- 
ter. The  village  W.  of  the  river  Etherton,  consists  of  a long 
and  well-paved  street,  with  houses  generally  of  .stone  and 
slated,  a grammar  and  numerous  other  schools,  and  exten- 
sive factories.  It  has  two  extensh'e  printworks,  and  seve- 
ral large  cotton  factories,  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  in- 
habitants are  employed. 

MOTTRAM  ST.  AN/DREWS,  a township  of  England,  co. 
of  Chester. 

MOTT’S  CORNERS,  a po.et-village  of  Tompkins  co..  New 
York,  about  165  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany.  It  has  several 
mills. 

MOTTEVILLE  or  MOTTS WILLE.  a post-village  of  Onon- 
daga co.,  New  York,  on  the  outlet  of  Sltancateles  Lake,  about 
150  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  It  has  an  iron  foundry  with 
a n)achiiie  shop. 

MOTTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Mottville  township.  St.  Jo- 
seph CO.,  Michigan,  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  ab.'.ut  95  miles 
8.  by  W.  of  Lansing,  and  2 miles  N.  o'  the  Southern  Rail- 
road. Pop.  of  the  town.ship,  734 

MOTYC.A.  See  Modica. 
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MOTZINGEN,  (Mbtzingen,)  moUsing-en,  a village  of  Wilr- 
temberg,  circle  of  Black  Forest,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Herreuberg. 
Pop.  1028. 

MOUAB,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Mooab. 

MOUCHAMPS,  moo'sh^NoE,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Vendee,  19  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bourbon-Vendee. 
Pop.  2186. 

MOUDANIA,  a village  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Moodania, 

MOUDON,  moo'd6NoE,  (Ger.  Milden,  milEdem,  anc.  Minidth 
num.)  a small  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Vaud,  14  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Lausanne.  Pop.  1400. 

MOUKDEN,  a city  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  See  Mookjren. 

MOULE,  Le,  leh  mool,  a town  of  the  French  colony  cf 
Guadeloupe,  with  a port  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Grand  Teire. 
Pop.  10,021. 

MOULIN,  mooElin,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

MOULINETTE,  mooTe-n^ttE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West, 
co.  of  Stormont,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Cornwall,  and  43  miles  i'rom 
Pre.scott.  Pop.  120. 

MOULINS,  moo'l^NG/,  a town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Allier,  on  the  Allier,  aud  on  railway  (in  pro- 
gress) from  Nevers.  Pop.  in  1852,  14.781.  It  has  2 large 
squares  adorned  with  handsome  fountains.  Principal  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  Cathedral,  never  completed,  a modern 
Town-hall,  Court-house,  National  College,  2 large  hospitals, 
an  old  castle,  a small  theatre,  a public  library,  picture-gal- 
lery, public  baths,  and  large  cavalry  barracks.  In  the  sub- 
urbs along  a river  are  well-planted  walks.  It  is  a bishop’s 
see,  and  the  seat  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  chamber  of 
manufactures,  and  societies  of  rural  economy,  natural  his- 
tory, and  fine  arts.  It  has  manufactures  of  cutlery,  silk, 
woollen  and  cotton,  with  glass-polishing  works,  a brisk  trade 
in  corn,  wine,  raw  silk,  timber,  and  live  stock.  It  owes  its 
name  (Moulins  signifies  “ mills”)  to  the  great  number  of 
water-mills,  formerlj'  on  the  Allier.  Marshal  Villars,  oppo- 
nent of  Marlborough,  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  natuial  son 
of  James  II.,  were  born  here. 

MOULINS,  Les,  li  moo'l^NoE,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  arrondissement  of  Lille,  of  which  it  may  be 
considered  a suburb.  Pop.  in  1852,  4875. 

MOULINS  ENGILBERT,  mooTax^/  6N«'zheel'baiRE,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Nii^vre,  on  the  Gaza.  30  miles  E. 
of  Nevers.  Pop.  1542.  It  has  manufactures  of  hats,  earth- 
enware. and  leather. 

MOULMEIN  or  MOULMAIN.  See  Maulmain. 

MOULESEY,  molEsee,  (EAST),  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Surrey. 

MOULSEY,  (WEST),  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

MOULSFORD,  mOlz'ford,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

MOULESON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

MOULTAN,  a city  of  Hindostau.  See  Mooltan. 

MOULTON,  moPton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

MOULTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MOULTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

MOULTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

MOULTON  ST.  MICHAEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

MOULTON  ST.  MICHAEL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  North  Riding,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Richmond,  with  a sta- 
tion on  the  York  and  Newcastle  Railway. 

MOULTON,  molEton,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lawrence 
CO.,  Alabama,  about  110  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Tuscaloosa.  It 
has  a court-house,  several  stores,  and  a newspaper  office. 

MOULTON,  a township  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  794. 

MOULETONBOROUGH,  molEton-bur-ruh,  a post-township 
of  Carroll  co..  New  Hampshire,  bordering  on  the  N.W.  shore 
of  Winnipiseogee  Lake,  40  miles  N.  of  Concord.  Squam  Lake 
bounds  it  on  the  W.  It  contains  a mineral  spring,  and  beds 
of  iron  ore.  Pop.  1448. 

MOUL'TONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Illinoi.s. 

MOULTRIE,  molEtree,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part 
of  Illinois,  has  an  area  of  320  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
bj'  Kaskaskia  River.  The  county  consists  partly  of  prairie 
and  partly  of  timbered  land;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Alton 
and  Terre-Haute  Railroad  passes  along  the  southern  border. 
Capital,  Sullivan.  Pop.  6385. 

MOULTRIE,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  district.  South 
Carolina. 

MOULTRIE,  a post-village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  66  miles  from  Cleve- 
land. Pop.  279. 

MOUNA  ROA.  See  Mauna  Loa. 

MOUND  BAYOU,  a post-office  of  Ten.^as  co.,  Louisiana. 

MOUND  CITY,  a post-office  of  Crittenden  co.,  Arkansas. 

MOUNDSVILLE,  Virginia.  See  Gr.ave  Creek. 

JIOUNDEVILLE.  a jiost-office  of  Maniuefte  co..  Wiscon.-in 

MOUNT,  a parish  of  South  Wales.  See  Moel-y-M  iuxt. 

MOUNT  AEBRAHAM,  a mountain  of  Fianklin  co.,  Maine, 
about  60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Augusta. 

MOUNT  ADEAMS,  a peak  of  the  White  Mountains,  in 
Coos  co..  New  Hampshire.  It  is  the  second  N.  of  Mount 
Washington,  and  next  to  it  in  height,  having  an  elevation 
of  5759  feet. 

MOUNT  ADAMS  or  WACIIUESET  MOUNTAIN  Worcc-stei 
co.,  Massachusetts.  Height,  2018  feet. 
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MOUNT'AIN,  a townsliip  in  \Viisliington  co..  Arkansap. 

MOUNTAIN  CITY,  a posit-village  of  Uilpin  co.,  Colorado. 

MOUNTAIN  COVE,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  West 
Vir'iinia,  on  the  Kanawha  River,  about  150  miles  S.  of 
Wheeling. 

MOUNTAIN  CREEK,  of  Culpepper  co.,  Virginia,  falls  into 
the  Rappahannock. 

MOUNTAIN  CREEK,  a post-ofidce  of  Catawba  co..  North 
Carolina. 

MOUNTAIN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Anderson  district. 
South  Carolina. 

MOUNTAIN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

MOUNTAIN  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Frederick  oo.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

MOUNTAIN  GLEN,  a small  village  of  Scott  co.,  Arkansas. 

MOUNTAIN  GROVE,  a po.st-office  of  Bath  co.,  Virginia. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  a post-village  of  McDowell  co..  North 
Carolina. 

MOUNT.^TN  HOME,  a post-office  of  Laurens  co.,  Alabama. 

MOUNTAIN  RIDGE,  New  York,  the  name  given  to  a low 
ridge  extending  nearly  parallel  to  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario, of  which  lake  it  is  supposed  to  have  once  formed  the 
beach. 

MOUNTAIN  SHOALS,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  dis- 
trict. South  Carolina. 

MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  MOON.  See  Africa. 

MOUNTAIN  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana. 

MOUNTAIN  STAND,  a post-office  of  Marshall  00.,  Alabama. 

MOUNtTAINTOP,  a post-office  of  Augusta  co.,  Virginia. 

MOUNrTAINTOWN  CREEK,  of  Gilmer  co.,  Georgia,  flows 
into  the  Coosawattee  River. 

MOUNTtAINAHEW,  a post-village  of  Abbeville  district, 
South  Carolina. 

MOUNTAINVIEW,  post-office.  Santa  Clara  co..  California. 

MOUNT  AIR/Y,  a village  of  Hunterdon  co.,  New  Jersey, 
16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Trenton ; it  has  1 church. 

MOUNT  -\IRY,  a posLvillage  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MOUNT  AIRY,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

MOUNT  AIRY,  a post-village  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Virginia, 
145  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond.  It  has  several  churches  and 
mills. 

MOUNT  AIRY,  a post-village  in  Surrey  co..  North  Carolina. 

MOUNT  AIRY,  a post-office  of  Bledsoe  co.,  Tennessee,  113 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

MOUNT  AIRY,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio. 

MOUNT  AIRY,  a small  village  of  Saline  co.,  Illinois. 

MOUNT  AIRY,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Missouri. 

MOUNT  ALtB.\N,  Mississippi,  a stiition  on  the  Vicksburg 
and  ..Jackson  Railroad.  6 niiles  from  Vicksburg. 

MOUNT  .4.LfrO,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MOU.NT  AN'DREW,  a postoffice  of  Barbour  co.,  Alabama. 

MOUNT  AUBRY,  aw^bree,  a village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lehigh  River,  1 mile 
aliove  Allentown.  The  new  Allentown  iron  works  are  esta- 
blished here.  Pop.  200. 

MOUNT  AUJBURN,  a beautiful  cemetery,  situated  about 
a mile  W.  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  laid  out  in  1831,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
about  100  acres.  The  surface  is  beautifully  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale,  portions  of  it  rising  to  an  elevation  of  about 
125  feet  above  the  level  of  Charles  River.  A natural  growth 
of  forest  trees  cover  a large  portion  of  the  grounds,  adding 
a simple,  majestic,  and  most  appropriate  ornament  to  this 
hallowed  spot,  over  which  are  scattered  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  the  most  various  and  exquisite  workmanship,  sur- 
rounded and  adorned  with  every  variety  of  shrub  and  flower. 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery,  which  is  by  a massive 
gateway  in  the  Egyptian  style,  stands  the  chapel,  a hand- 
some granite  edifice,  in  which  are  performed  the  funeral 
services.  The  first  interment  at  Mount  Auburn  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  Adams,  one  of  the  earliest  female  writers 
of  New  England. 

MOUNT  AUBURN.,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana, 
about  12  miles  S.W.  of  Shelbyville. 

MOUNT  AUBURN,  a post-office  of  Christian  co.,  Illinois. 

MOUNT  BANKER,  a peak  of  the  Cascade  Range,  on  the 
northern  border  of  Oregon,  about  90  miles  E.  from  the 
mouth  of  Frazer’s  River. 

MOU.NT  BETIUEL,  a little  village  of  Somerset  co..  New 
Jersey,  7 miles  .N.E.  of  Somerville. 

.MOU.NT  BETHEL,  a post-village  of  Northampton  oo., 
Pennsylvania,  120  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

.MOUNT  BETHEL,  a posLoffice  of  Newberry  district. 
South  Carolina. 

•MOUNT  BKUELOW,  on  the  boundary  line  between  So- 
mersj^tand  Franklin  counties,  .Maine,  about  70  miles  N.N.W. 
of  .Augusta 

MOU.NT  BLANfCH.\RD,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
Ohio,  on  Blanchard  River,  85  miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 
Pop.  about  250. 

>10UNT  BRIGGS,  a villacre  of  Potawatamie  co.,  Iowa,  12 
miles  E.  by  N nc  (>)uncil  Bluffs. 

Mount  CALtVWllV,  a post-office  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa. 
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mount  C AM'BRI  a , a post-office  of  Niagara  co.,New  York. 

MOUNT  CAMPBELL,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsyl 
Vania. 

MOUNT  CAR'BON,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co..  West 
V^irginia. 

MOUNT  C.AR'MEL,  a post-township  of  Northumberland 
co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1088. 

MOUNT  CARMEL,  a post-office  of  Halifax  co..  Virginia. 

MOUNT  CARMEL,  a small  village  of  Abbeville  district, 
South  Carolina. 

MOUNT  CARMEL,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Georgia. 

MOUNT  CARMEL,  a post-village  of  Covington  co.,  Missis- 
aippi,  55  miles  S.S.E.  of  Jackson. 

MOUNT  CARMEL,  a post  office  of  Smith  co.,  Texas. 

MOUNT  CARMEL,  a post-office  of  Wilson  co.,  Tennessee. 

MOUNT  CARMEL,  a post-village  of  New  Haven  co.,  Con- 
necticut, 9 miles  by  railroad  N.  of  New  Haven. 

MOUNT  CARMEL,  a post-village  of  Fleming  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, 81  miles  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  1 church,  and 
2 stores. 

MOUNT  CARMEL,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio, 
12  miles  E.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  257. 

MOUNT  CARMEL,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana, 
75  miles  S.E.  from  Indianapolis. 

MOUNT  CAR.MEL,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wa.bash  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Wabash  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  White 
River,  160  miles  S.E.  of  Springfield.  It  has  a teautiful 
situation  and  advantages  for  manufacturing,  with  a dam 
across  the  river,  a mile  above  the  village,  producing  inex 
haustible  water-power.  The  place  is  remarkably  healthy, 
having  entirely  escaped  the  cholera  when  it  prevailed  in 
the  vicinity.  It  contains  6 churches  and  2 newspaper 
offices.  Pop.  in  1860, 1.393. 

MOUNT  CARMEL,  a post-office  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri. 

MOUNT  CAR'ROLL,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of 
Carroll  co.,  Illinois,  on  Carroll  Creek.  210  miles  N.  of  Spring- 
field.  It  lias  5 churches,  1 national  bank.  1 newspaper 
office.  1 seminary,  and  1 flouring-mill.  Laid  out  ’n  1843. 
Pop.  132.3. 

MOUNT-CHARLES,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co. 
and  4 miles  W.  of  Donegal,  on  the  N.  side  of  Donegal  Bay. 
Pop.  5.39. 

MOUNT  CLEMJENS,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of 
Macomb  co.,  Michigan,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  Clinton  River,  6 miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lake 
St.  Clair,  and  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation,  20  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Detroit  A branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad 
connects  it  with  Detroit,  Port  Huron.  &c.  A number  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  ship-building.  Steamboats 
ply  daily  between  this  and  Detroit.  It  contains  4 churches, 
2 newspaper  offices,  an  oil  refinery,  and  several  steam  mills. 
Pop.  in  1864.  about  2500. 

MOUNT  CLIF'TON,  a post-village  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. Free  population,  477. 

MOUNT  CLINM'ON.  a village  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Hud.son  River,  about  15  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Jersey 
City. 

MOUNT  CLFO,  a post-village  of  Sumter  district,  South 
Carolina. 

MOUNT  COM^FORT,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Tennesseo. 

MOUNT  COMFORT,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana. 

MOUNT  CRAB,  a post-office  of  Brown  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MOUNT  CRAW^FORD,  a post-village  of  Rockingham  co., 
A’irgiuia. 

MOUNT  CROJGHAN,  a post-office  of  Chesterfield  district. 
South  Carolina. 

MOUNT  DEB'UANCE,  a high  eminence  in  Essex  co..  New 
York,  overlooking  the  site  of  B'ort  Ticonderoga. 

MOUNT  DESERT,  d^z/ert.  an  ishand  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  in  Frenchman’s  Bay,  40  miles  S.E. 
of  Bangor,  15  miles  long  and  12  miles  broad.  It  has  several 
excellent  harbors,  and  employs  a considerable  amount  of 
shipping  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  fisheries.  The  island 
constitutes  a township  of  Mount  Desert  Island.  Pop.  916. 

MOUNT  DESERT  ROCK,  20  miles  S.  of  Mount  Desert 
Island,  Maine.  On  it  is  a fixed  light  50  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Lat.  43°  58'  .30''  N.,  Ion.  68°  8'  W. 

MOU.NT  DESERT  ROCK,  a new  township  of  Hancock 
CO.,  Maine.  Pop.  5. 

MOUNT  EATON,  ee'ton,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co,,  Ohio, 
18  miles  S.E.  of  Wooster. 

MOUNT  E'DEN,  a post-office  of  Spencer  co.,  Kentucky. 

MOUNT  EDEN  FURNACE,  a small  village  of  Lam:aster 
co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MOUNT  EDGECUMBE,  fj'khm,  England,  co.  of  Cornwall, 
is  a hilly  promontory,  with  the  fine  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  3 miles  S.W.  of  I’lvmonth. 

MOUNT  EDGECU.MBE,  a mountain  of  New  Zealand, 
North  Island,  in  lat.  38°  S.,  Ion.  177°  E.,  and  about  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

MOUNT  EL'BA,  a post-office  of  Bradley  co,  Arkansas. 

MOUNT  E'LON,  a post-office  of  Darlington  district,  South 
Carolina. 

MOUNT  EM'MONS,  a peak  in  Hamilton  co..  New  York 
Height  about  4500  feet  above  the  sea. 
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MOUNT  E'NON,  a Tillage  of  Richmond  co.,  Georgia,  15 
miles  S.  ol  Augusta. 

.MOUNT  KN'TURPRISE,  a post-office  of  Rusk  co.,  Te.xas. 

MOUNT  EO'LIA,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Georgia. 

MOUNT  EPHRAIM,  eeTram,  a small  village  of  Guernsey 
CO..  Ohio. 

MOUNT  EPHRAIM,  a small  post-village  of  Noble  co., 
Ohio. 

IMOUNT  ETNA,  a mountain  of  Sicily.  See  Etna. 

MOUNT  E'UN  A,  a post-village  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Salamonie  River,  90  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop. 
about  200. 

MOUNT  ETNA,  a small  village  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana,  6 
miles  N.  of  Rushville. 

MOUNT  EUTOH’IA,  a post-office  of  Augusta  co.,  Virginia. 

MOUN'UFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

MOUNT  FREE'DOM,  a post-office  of  Pendleton  co.,  W. 
Virsinia. 

MOUNT  FREEDOM,  a post-village  of  Jessamine  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

MOUNT  GAL^LAGHER,  a post- village  of  Laurens  district. 
South  Carolina. 

MOUNT  GIL'EAD,  a postrvillage  of  Loudon  co.,  Virginia, 
155  miles  N.  of  Richmond.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding a beautiful  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

5IOUNT  GILEAD,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  North 
Carolina.  12.3  miles  from  Raleigh. 

MOUNT  GILEAD,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Arkansas. 

MOUNT  GILEAD,  a posUvillage  of  Mason  co.,  Kentucky, 
12  miles  S.E.  of  Maysville. 

IMOUNT  GILEAD,  a small  village  of  Pulaski  co.,  Kentucky. 

vIOUNT  GILEAD,  a flourishing  posUvillage  of  Gilead  town- 
ship, capital  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  E.  branch  of  Olen- 
tangy  River,  42  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus.  The  railroad 
which  connects  Cleveland  and  Columbus  passes  If  miles 
west  from  this  place.  It  contains  1 national  bank,  1 other 
bank,  5 churches,  and  4 mills,  which  are  moved  by  water- 
power. Two  newspapers  are  published  here.  It  has  a 
union  school.  Pop.  788. 

MOUNT  GROVE,  a small  village  of  Davis  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

MOUNT  HAW/KINS,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Illinois, 
abour,  10  miles  E.  of  Pinckneyvilie. 

MOUNT  HAW/LEY,  a post-office  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois. 

MOUNT  HEAL'THY,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio, 
110  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Columbus. 

MOUNT  HEALTHY,  a post-office  of  Bartholomew  co., 
Indiana. 

MOUNT  HEfBRON,  a post-office  of  Green  co.,  Alabama. 

MOUNT  HEIUON,  a post-office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

MOUNT  HICK^ORY,  a post-office  of  Chattooga  co.,  Georgia. 

MOUNT  HICKORY,  a post-office  of  Chambers  co.,  Alabama. 

MOUNT  HIGH,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Alabama. 

MOUNT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Abbeville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

MOUNT  HILL,  a po.st-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Alabama. 

MOUNT  HILLHARD.  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama. 

MOUNT  HILL  IRON- WORKS,  a small  village  of  Cumber- 
land co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

MOUNT  IIOI^LY,  a post-township  of  Rutland  co.,  Ver- 
mont. on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  about  66 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier.  It  contains  2 churches,  4 
stores,  and  6 factories  and  mills.  Pop.  1522. 

MOUNT  HOLLY,  a post-village  of  Northampton  town- 
ship, and  capital  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the 
north  branch  of  Rancocus  Creek,  19  miles  S.  of  Trenton. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  amidst  a fertile  and  populous 
country,  and  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  7 
churches,  2 banks,  3 boarding-schools,  2 ncwspaj)er  offices,  a 
woollen  factory,  and  several  mills.  A branch  railroad  con- 
nects it  with  Burlington,  from  which  it  is  7 miles  distant. 
The  name  is  derived  from  an  eminence  which  rises  about 
2U0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  in  1860,  estimated 
at  2500. 

MOUNT  HOLLY",  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Walhonding  River,  about  60  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It 
contains  1 woollen  factory,  a flouring-mill,  an  iron  foun- 
dry, <tc. 

MOUNT  HOLLY,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio, 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE,  (ho/le-ok  or  hoPyok,)  in  Hadley  town- 
ship, Hampden  co.,  Massachusetts,  3 miles  E.  of  Northamp- 
ton, The  summit  is  830  feet  above  the  Connecticut  River, 
affording  a magnificent  view.  The  Mount  Holyoke  Female 
(.Manual  Labor)  Seminary,  in  the  vicinity,  is  con.sidered  one 
of  the  best  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Tennessee. 

■MOUNT  HOOD,  Oregon,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Cas- 
cade Kange,  about  70  miles  E.  of  Oregon  City.  Height  about 
14.000  feet. 

MOUNT  HOPE,  a beautiful  eminence  of  Bristol  co.,  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Mount  Hope  Bay,  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  residence  of  the  famous  King  Philip. 

MOUNT  HOPE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Orange  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Sh.awangunk  Kill,  a fine  mid-stream,  about 
130  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany.  The  village  contains  a church, 
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a hotel,  a store,  and  about  150  inhabitants.  The  townsnir 
is  intersected  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  on  which 
is  a station  at  Otisville.  There  are  also  two  other  villages, 
vi/,.,  Finchville  and  New  Vernon.  The  Shawangunk  Kill 
affords  motive  power  for  1 clover-mill,  3 flouring-mills,  a 
woollen  manufactory,  and  4 saw-mills.  The  schools  of 
Mount  Hope  are  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the  county. 
Pop.  of  township,  1575. 

MOUNT  HOPE,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
11  miles  S.E.  of  Chambersburg.  It  contains  a mill.  Pop. 
about  200. 

MOUNT  HOPE,  a small  post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MOUNT  HOPE,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Alabama. 

MOUNT  HOPE,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Tennessee. 

MOUNT  HOPE,  a post-office  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio. 

MOUNT  HOPE,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana. 

MOUNT  HOPE,  a post-tnshp.of  McLean  co.,Illinois.  P.  893 

MOUNT  HOPE,  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Missouri. 

MOUNT  HOPE,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa. 

MOUNT  HOPE  BAY,  the  north-eastern  arm  of  Narragan- 
set  Bay,  extending  through  Bristol  county,  Rhode  Island, 
into  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts. 

MOUNT  IBVREB,  a po.st-office  of  Nelson  co.,  Virginia,  111 
miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

MOUNT  l^DA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Montgomery  cc., 
Arkansas,  on  the  Brushy  Fork  of  M ashita  River,  about  90 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Little  Rock.  It  is  situated  in  a hilly  re- 
gion, which  abounds  in  valuable  minerals. 

MOUNT  IDA,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Kentucky. 

MOUNT  INDEPEN/DENCE,  in  Rutland  co.,  Vermont, 
about  2 miles  S.E.  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  It  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished as  having  contained  important  military  fortific-a* 
tions  in  the  early  history  of  the  country. 

MOUNT  ISABEL,  iz'a-b^l,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  co.,  Mi.s- 
sissippi. 

MOUNT  JACK/SON,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Hickory  Creek,  50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

MOUNT  JACKSON,  a post-village  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Valley  Turnpike  from  Staunton  to  Winchester. 
13  miles  S.W'.  of  Woodstock.  Mill  Cieek  affords  water-power, 
which  has  been  somewhat  improved.  Pop.  1316. 

MOUNT  JEFH’ERSON,  a peak  of  the  White  Mountains, 
in  Coos  CO.,  New  Hampshire,  situated  immediately  N.  of 
Mount  Washington,  between  it  and  Mount  Adams.  Height 
5657  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

MOUNT  .TEFFERSON,  a village  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
state  road  from  Piqua  to  Fort  Wayne. 

MOUNT  JEFFERSON,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Indiana. 

MOUNT  JOIUDAN,  a post-office  of  Jasper  co.,  Texas. 

MOUNT  JOY,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 
Pop.  nil. 

MOUNT  .TOY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lancaster 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg  Rail- 
road, 12  miles  N.W.  of  Lancaster.  The  village  is  situated 
in  a rich  and  populous  district,  and  contains  2 churches  and 
1 .seminary.  Total  population,  3879. 

MOUNT  KING/STON,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
Illinois,  72  miles  S.  of  Springfield. 

MOUNT  KIS^KO,  a post-office  of  Westchester  co..  New 
York. 

MOUNT  LAFAYETTE,  (laf'A-y&tU,)  a peak  of  the  White 
Mountains,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  Grafton  co.,  about  75 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Concord.  Height  about  5500  feet. 

MOUNT  LAN'DING,  a post-office  of  Essex  co.,  Virginia. 

MOUNT  LAN'GUM,  a po.st-office  of  Iroquois  co.,  lllirujis. 

MOUNT  LAU/REL,  a post-office  of  Burlington  co..  New 
Jersey. 

MOUNT  LAUREL,  a post-office  of  Halifax  co.,  Virginia. 

MOUNT  LEB/ANON,  a small  village  of  Spartanburg  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina. 

MOUNT  LEBANON,  a post-village  of  Claiborne  parish, 
Louisiana,  about  200  miles  N.N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

MOUNT  LEINSTER,  leen^ster,  a mountain  of  Ireland, 
Leinster,  co.  of  Carlow,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Borri.s.  Elevation 
2610  feet. 

MOUNT  LEV/EL,  a postrvillage  of  Dinwiddie  co.,  Virginia. 

MOUNT  LIB/ERTY,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio,  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

MOUNT  LIBERTY,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Hlinois. 

MOUNT  LINN,  a peak  of  the  Coast  Range,  in  California, 
in  about  40°  N.  lat.,  and  123°  W.  Ion. 

MOUNT  M.^cHNTIRE,  New  York,  a summit  of  the  Adiron- 
dack group,  situated  N.E.  of  Mount  Tahawus.  Height  about 
5180  feet. 

MOUNT  MADGSON.  a peak  of  the  White  Mountains,  in 
Coos  CO.,  New  Hampshire.  It  is  immediately  S.  of  .Mount 
W'ashington,  and  elevated  5415  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

MOUNT  MANS'FIELD.  of  Vermont,  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  about  20  miles  N.W.  of  Montpelier. 
Elevation,  4359  feet. 

MOUNT  MARCY,  New  York.  See  Mount  TAn.\wu« 

MOUNT  MEIGS,  (m^gz.)  a post-village  in  Mon tgoniery  oo- 
Alabama,  15  miles  E.  of  Montgomery. 
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MOUNT  xMELIMOYD,  (mSl-e-mo-yoo^)  a mountain  peak 
Cf  the  Andes,  in  Patagonia,  near  the  W.  coast.  Lat.  44°  S. 
Ileigiit  7400  feet. 

MOUNT  MEL'LICK,  a marketrtown  of  Ireland,  Leinster, 
Queen’s  co.,  on  a branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  6 miles  N.W. 
of  Maryborough.  Pop.  in  1852,  3651,  employed  in  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures,  iron  and  brass  works,  and  pot- 
teries. It  has  a branch  bank,  and  2 weekly  markets. 

MOUNT  MKIvlDGAN,  a small  post-village  of  Augusta  co., 
Virginia,  118  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

MOUNT  MERIDIAN,  a small  post-village  of  Putnam  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  N.ational  Road,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Greeucastle, 
and  40  miles  W.S.IV'.  of  Indianapolis. 

MOUNT  MILTSIN,  in  North  Afrua.  See  Miltseejj. 

MOUNT  MIS'ERY,  a little  village  of  Burlington  co..  New 
Jersey.  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

MOUNT  MITCII/ELL  or  MITCHELL’S  PEAK,  of  North 
Carolina,  is  a peak  of  the  Black  Mountain,  situated  about  1 
mile  N.  of  the  point  where  an  outlying  ridge  connects  Black 
Mountain  with  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  mountain  rises  6732 
feet  above  the  sea.  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  highest  land 
E.  of  the  Mississippi,  till  the  Hon.  Thos.  L.  Clingmau,  in  Sept. 
1855,  ascended  another  peak  of  Black  Mountain  lying  about 
3 miles  N.  of  thi.s,  whose  altitude  he  ascertained  to  be  6941 
feet.  The  former  was  named  in  honor  of  Prof.  iMitchell,  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  the  first  to  deter- 
mine its  height;  the  latter,  for  a similar  reason,  is  called 
Cliugman’s  Peak. 

MOUNT  MITCIPELL,  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Darling 
Downs,  East  Australia;  lat.  28°  S.  Height  4100  feet. 

MOUNT  MORUAH,  in  Coos  co..  New  Hampshire,  one  of 
the  ijeaks  of  the  White  Mountains,  is  situated  in  Shelburne 
township. 

MOUNT  MORIAH,  a small  village  of  McDowell  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

MOUNT  MORIAH,  a post-village  of  Wilcox  co.,  Alabama. 

MOUNT  MORIAH,  a posUoffice  of  Hempstead  co.,  Ar- 

MOUNT  MORIAH,  a post-office  of  Brown  co.,  Indiana. 

MOUNT  MOROlIS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Living- 
ston co.,  New  York,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  36  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Rochester.  The  Genesee  River  flows  through 
the  township,  and  by  means  of  a dam  and  raceway,  which 
extends  to  the  village,  affords  an  abundant  hydraulic  power. 
The  village  contains  1 bank,  5 churches,  an  academy,  a 
newspaper  office,  numerous  stores,  a large  foundry,  and 
several  mills  and  factories.  Pop.  3963. 

MOUNT  MORRIS,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  Dunkard’s  Creek,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Waynesburg. 

MOUNT  MORRIS,  a post-village  and  town.«hip  in  Ogle  co., 
Illinois,  177  miles  N.  of  Springfield,  and  about  6 miles  W. 
of  Rock  River.  The  village  contains  a flourishing  seminary 
and  a newspaper  office.  Pop.  1898. 

MilUNT  MOURNE,  a postajffice  of  Iredell  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

MOUNT  NE'BO,  an  eminence  in  Middlebu%  township, 
Addison  co.,  Vermont,  commanding  a fine  view  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

MOUNT  NEBO,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

MOUNT  NEBO,  a village  of  Lebanon  co..  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  state  road  from  Harrisburg  to  Pottsville.  It  contains 
about  a dozen  houses. 

MOUNT  NERO,  a post-office  of  Yadkin  co..  North  Carolina. 

MOUNT  NEBO,  a post-office  of  Yallobushaco.,  Mis.sissippi. 

MOUNTNESLSING,  a pansh  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

MOUNT  NILES,  a f)ost-office  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Alabama. 

MOU.NT  Ob'  OLHVES.  a celebrated  hill  of  Palestine,  about 
half  a mile  E.  of  Jeru.salem.  Its  summit  commands  one  of 
the  finest  views  that  can  be  obtained  of  the  adjacent  city. 

MOUNT  OLHVE,  a post-office  of  St.  Mary’s  co.,  Maryland. 

MOUNT  OLIVE,  a posCoffice  of  Wayne  co..  North  Carolina. 

MOUNT  OLIVE,  a post-office  of  Coosa  co.,  Alabama. 

MOUNT  OLIVE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Izard  co.,  Ar- 
kansas, on  White  River,  about  100  miles  N.  of  Little  Rock. 

MOUNT  OLIVE,  a post-office  of  Clermont  co..  Ohio. 

MOUNT  OLIVE,  a post-office  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana. 

Mount  olive,  a post-office  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois. 

MOU.NT  OLIVER,  a village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. is  on  a high  hill,  about  2 miles  S.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop. 
about  150. 

MOU.NT  OLIVET,  a post-rjffice  of  Bracken  co.,  Kentucky. 

MOUN^TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

MOUNTO.N.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

MOUNT  PACAR.\]MA  or  SERRA  PACARAIMA,  sStdid 
p5  ki-rPml.  an  isolated  mountain  of  Brazil,  near  the  Parima. 
Lat.  .3°  38'  N.,  Ion.  63°  8'  W.  See  Serra  Paoaraima. 

MOU.NT  P.\1/.\T1  ,\  E.  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Illi- 
n-'is,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Henneiiin.  Judson  College,  at  this 
place,  was  founded  by  the  Baptists. 

MOUNT  PAIPTHENON,  a post-office  of  Newton  co.,  Ar- 
kan  ^as. 

MOUN'l  PE'LTA  or  MIDOILEBURG,  a post-village  of 
Weakly  co..  Tennessee.  1.35  miles  W.  of  Nashville. 

MOUNT  PER/RY,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio. 


MOUNT  PETREtA,  a post-office  of  Do  Witt  co.,  Texas. 

MOUNT  PIERCE,  a post-office  of  Eairfiix  co.,  Virginia. 

MOUNT  PINVSON,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Alabama 

MOUNT  PINSON,  a post-office  of  .Tack.son  co.,  Arkansas, 

MOUNT  PINSON,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Tenne.ssee. 

MOUNT  PISGAH,  (piz'gah,)  a post-office  of  Alexander  co., 
North  Carolina. 

MOUNT  PISGAH,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio, 
about  20  miles  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

MOUNT  PISGAH,  a po.st-office  of  La  Grange  co.,  IndianSs 

MOUNT  PISGAH.  a small  village  of  Dallas  co.,  Missouri. 

MOUNT  PLEAStANT,  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co.,  Neu 
York. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a township  of  Westchester  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Hudson  River.  Pop.  4517. 

MOUNT  PLE.\SANT,  a post-village  of  Alexandria  town- 
ship,  in  the  we.stern  part  of  Hunterdou  co.,  New  Jersey, 
about  11  miles  W.N.W.  of  Flemington.. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a village  of  Monmouth  co..  New 
Jer.sey,  10  miles  N.  of  FreehoM. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a village  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey, 
13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Morristown. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1766. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a village  and  town.ship  of  Columbia 
co..  Penn.sylvania,  3 or  4 miles  N.  of  Bloomsburg.  Pop.  776. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.. 
Pennsylvania. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wash- 
ington co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  20  miles  S.W.  of  Pittsburg. 
Pop.  1348. 

MOUNT  PLEAS.VNT,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  2335. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a flourishing  post-borough  and 
township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  40  miles 
S.E.  of  Pittsburg.  It  contains  several  churches,  is  one  of 
the  largest  towns  of  the  county,  and  has  considerable  trade 
Incorporated  in  1828.  Pop.  about  550;  of  the  township,  2966. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT, a post-village  in  Frederick  co.,  Mary- 
land. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a post-village  of  Spottsylvania  co., 
Virginia,  5 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a post-village  ofCabarras  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  or  near  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  136  miles 
W.  of  Raleigh. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a small  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
Alabama. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a post-office  of  Caldwell  parish, 
Louisiana. 

iMOUNT  PLEASANT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Titus  co., 
Texas,  on  the  road  from  Clarksville  to  Jefferson,  320  miles 
N.E.  of  Austin  City.  Laid  out  in  1846. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a po.^t-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Arkansas. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a thriving  post-village  of  Maury  co., 
Tennes.see,  on  the  turnpike  leading  from  Nashville,  52  miles 
S.S.W.  of  that  city.  Pop.  about  400. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a small  village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Ten- 
nes.see. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a small  post-village,  capital  of  Har- 
lan CO.,  Kentucky,  is  situated  on  the  Cumberland  River, 
near  its  source.  170  miles  S.E.  of  Frankfort. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co..  Ohio, 
on  the  turnpike,  10  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati.  It  has  several 
hundred  inhabitants. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a flourishing  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  about  130  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 
The  village  has  an  active  trade,  and  contains  2 banks,  6 
clmrches,  a boarding-school,  a woollen  factory,  and  several 
mills.  The  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  held 
at  this  place.  One  newspaper  is  issued  here.  Pop.  of  the 
village,  about  1000;  of  the  township,  1681. 

MOUNT  PLEAS.\NT.  a post-village  in  Oakland  co.,  Michi- 
gan, 41  miles  from  Detroit. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a township  in  Delaware  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1375. 

MOUNT  PLEAS.\NT,  a thriving  po.st-village  of  Martin 
co.,  Indiana,  on  the  E.  fork  of  White  River.  35  miles  E.  of 
Vincennes,  was  the  capital  of  the  county  for  several  year.s 
previous  to  1846.  It  is  a shipi>ing  point  for  produce. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Illinois, 
160  miles  S.  of  Springfield. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a township  in  Lawrence  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT. a township  in  Scotland  co..  Missouri. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a thriving  jmst-villago.  capital  of 
Henry  co.,  Iowa,  28  miles  by  railroad  W.N.W.  of  Burlington. 
It  contains  the  Iowa  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  Wesleyan 
University,  11  churches,  a union  .school,  a seminary  for  girls, 
2 banks  and  1 newspaper  office  Poj).  3538. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Rar 
cine  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  a plank-road,  4 miles  W.  of  Racine. 
Pop.  1818. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a village  of  Canada  West,  in  the 
united  counties  of  Wentworth  and  Halton,  5 miles  from 
Brantford  and  30  miles  from  Hamilton.  Pop.  about  200. 
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MOUNT  PLEASANT  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Suyder  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

MOUNT  POLK,  a post-office  of  Calhoun  co.,  Alabama. 

MOUNT  PllOS/PECT,  a post-office  of  Obion  co.,  Tennessee. 

MOUN'^  PROSPECT,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana. 

MOUNT'  PROSPECT,  a post-office  of  Whitesides  co..  Illinois. 

MOUN'j ' PULAS'KI,  a post-village  of  Logan  county,  Illi- 
nois, is  situated  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  800. 

MUlJi<  1 RAINO  ER,  a peak  of  the  Cascade  Range,  in  the 
N.M'.  part  of  Oregon,  in  lat.  about  46°  50'  N.,  Ion.  121°  30' 
W.  Height  about  12,000  feet. 

MOUNT'RATII,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Leinster, 
Queen’s  co  , near  the  proposed  line  of  the  Cork  Railway,  14 
ini'es  E.N.E.  of  Roscrea.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  a monastery 
anu  nunnery,  several  schools,  with  manufactures  of  cottons 
and  wor.steds. 

MOUNT  REPUB'LIC,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Penn- 
syhania,  170  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

MOUNT  ROCK,  a small  post-village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

MOUNT  ROSE,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  New  Jersey. 

MOUNT  ROSE,  a post-office  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio. 

MOUNT  SA^LEM,  a po.st-office  of  Sussex  co..  New  Jersey. 

MOUNT  SALEM,  apost-officeof  Kanawha  co.,W. Virginia. 

MOUNT  SA  WAGE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland. 

MOUNT  SAVAGE,  a post-office  of  Carter  co.,  Kentucky. 

MOUNT’S  RAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  extreme 
8.W.  coast  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  between  the  two 
large  promontories.  (Horns  of  Cornwall,)  respectively  termi- 
nating in  the  Land’s  End  and  Lizard  Point.  In  it  is  St. 
Michael’s  Mount. 

MOUNT  SCOTT,  a village  in  Cass  co.,  Iowa,  200  miles 
W.N.IV.  of  Iowa  City. 

MOUNT  SERENE,  (se-reenC)  a post-office  of  Barbour  co., 
Alabama. 

MOUNT  SEW'ARD,  Franklin  co.,  New  York,  about  1.30 
miles  N.  by  IV.  of  Albany.  It  is  a branch  of  the  Adirondack 
Range,  having  an  elevation  of  4800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

MOUNT  SID'NEY,  a post-village  of  Augu.sta  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  stage-road  from  IVinchester  to  Staunton,  10  miles 
N.E.  of  the  latter.  It  contains  1 church  and  1 academy. 
Pop.  estimated  at  300. 

MOUNT  SlDtNEY,  a village  of  .Jackson  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Muscakituck  River,  80  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

MOUNT  SI'NAI.  a post-office  of  Suffolk  co.,  New  York. 

MOUNT  SINAI,'  in  Arabia.  See  Sin.vi. 

MOUNT  SO'LON.  a post-village  of  Augu.sta  co.,  Virginia, 
about  119  miles  W.N.W.  of  Richmond.  It  has  a fine  water- 
power, and  contains  a paper-mill,  a flour-mill,  an  iron 
furnace,  and  rolling-mill. 

MOUNT  SOR/REL,  (properly  MOUNT  SOAR-HILL.)  a 
market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester,  on  the  Soar,  here 
crossed  by  a bridge,  and  on  a branch  of  the  Midland  Counties 
Railway,  7 miles  N.  of  Leicester.  Pop.  1536. 

jMOUNT  ST.  ELIZAS,  (anc.  Tai/gdus,}  a mountain  of 
Greece,  IMorea,  government  of  Laconia,  in  Maina,  10  miles 
S.W,  of  Mistra.  Height  7829  feet. 

MOUNT  ST.  ELIAS,  (anc.  Ofeha.)  a mountain  of  Greece, 
near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Euboea.  Height  4607 
feet.  Here  have  been  discovered  the  remains  of  a temple  of 
Neptune. 

Mt)UNT  ST.  ELI.-VS,  a mountain  of  Greece,  island  of  Ceos. 

MOUNT  ST.  ELIAS,  a mountain  of  Greece,  island  of  Melos. 

MOUNT  ST.  ELIAS,  a mountain  of  Gi’eece,  island  of 
Paros,  Grecian  Archipelago. 

MOUNT  ST.  ELIAS,  a mountain  of  Greece,  Santa  Maura, 
Ionian  Islands,  4^  miles  S.W.  of  Amaxichi.  Height  3000  feet. 

MOUNT  ST.  ELIAS,  a volcanic  mountain  of  North 
America,  forming  a part  of  the  boundary  between  the 
British  and  Russian  territories.  Lat.  60°  18'  N.,  Ion.  140° 
80'  JV.  Estimated  height  17,900  feet.  It  is  said  to  be  per- 
ceptible 120  miles  off  at  .sea. 

.tIOUNT  ST.  ELIAS,  the  highe.st  peak  of  the  i.sland  of 
Santorini.  Grecian  Archipelago,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
island : lat.  36°  22'  N. ; Ion.  25°  28'  45''  E.  It  is  of  lime.stone 
or  marble  formation,  and  1887  feet  high. 

MOUNT  ST.  ELIAS,  a peak  on  the  S.  part  of  the  island 
of  .Egina,  1752  feet  high. 

MOUNT  STER'LING,  a post-village  of  Choctaw  co.,  Ala- 
lama.  125  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Montgomery. 

MOUNT  STERLING,  a small  village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala- 
bama, 

MOUNT  STERLING,  a post-village,  capital  of  Montgo- 
mery CO.,  Kentuclw,  on  Hinkston  Creek,  near  its  source.  60 
miles  E.  by  3.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  several  churches, 
2 banks,  an  academy,  and  the  Highland  Institute;  also 
nuini  rous  mechanics’  shops.  The  court-house  and  other 
build  ugs  were  burned  by  the  rebels.  Ponulation  in  1860, 
754. 

MOUNT  STERLING,  a thriving  post-village  of  Madison 
eo.,  Ohio,  on  the  turnpike  from  Columbus  to  'VV’ashington, 
about  22  miles  S.W.  of  Columbus. 

MOUNT  STERLING,  a village  of  Muskingum  CQ.,  Ohio, 
on  the  National  Road,  46  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 
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MOUNT  STERLING,  a post-village  of  Switzerland  co., 
Indiana,  4 miles  from  Vevay. 

MOUNT  STERLING,  a post-village,  capital  of  Brown  co., 
Illinois,  77  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Springfield.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  border  of  a prairie.  Pop.  of  township,  1825 

MOUN'T  STERLING,  a post-office  of  Gasconade  co..  Mm 
souri. 

MOUNT  STERLING,  a po.st-office  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa. 

MOUNT  STERLING,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co,.  Wis- 
consin,  about  25  miles  N.  by  E.  of  I’rairie  du  Chieu.  P.  50. 

MOUNT  ST.  HELEN’S.  See  St.  Hki.en’.s. 

MOUNT  ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE.  See  Emmettsbcro, 
Maryland. 

MOUNT  SUM'NER,  a post-village  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Hli 
nois,  155  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

MOUNT  SURPRISE/,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MOUNTS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Loudon  co.,  Virginia, 
150  miles  N.  of  Richmond. 

MOUNT  SYL/VAN,  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

MOUNT  SYLVA'NIA,  a po.st-office  of  Washington  co., 
Oregon. 

MOUNT  TA/BOR,  a township  of  Rutland  co.,  Vermont. 
Pop.  358. 

MOUNT  TABOR,  a post-village  of  Union  district.  South 
Carolina. 

MOUN'T  TABOR,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana, 
on  Beanblossom  Creek,  11  miles  N.IV.  of  Bloomington. 

MOUNT  TAHAM'US.  ta-haw'wus,  or  MOUNT  ’MAR/CY, 
New  York,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Adirondack  group, 
situated  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Essex  county.  It  has  an 
elevation  of  5467  feet  above  the  sea. 

MOUNT  TIR/ZAH,  a post-office  of  Person  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 44  miles  N.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

MOUNT  'TOM.  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
Hampden  eo.,  Massachusetts,  has  an  elevation  of  1214  feet 
above  the  sea. 

MOUN'T  UL'LAH,  a post-office  of  Rowan  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

IMOUNT  U'NION,  a post-village  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Juniata  River,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad, 
80  miles  IV.  of  Harrisburg. 

MOUNT  UNION,  a .small  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  134  miles  N.E.  of 
Columbus. 

MOUN'T  UP'TON,  a post-village  of  Guilford  township, 
Chenango  co..  New  York,  on  Uuadilla  River,  100  miles  W. 
by  S.  of  Albany. 

MOUNT  VER/NON,  a post-township  of  Kennebec  co., 
IMaine,  on  a fine  mill-stream,  about  20  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Augusta.  Pop.  1464. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hills- 
borough CO.,  New  Hampshire,  about  22  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Concord.  Uop.  725. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a post-office  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode 
Island. 

IMOUNT  VERNON,  a new  and  flourishing  post-village  of 
M’estchester  co..  New  York,  on  Bronx  River,  .and  on  the 
New  Haven  and  Harlem  Railroad,  20  miles  N.  of  New  York. 
Pop.  about  21)00. 

JIOUN'T  A'ERNON,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania.  72  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a post-office  of  Rowan  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  Virginia,  the  former  residence  of 
General  IVashington,  on  the  IV.  side  of  the  Potomac.  8 
miles  below  Alexandria.  It  contains  the  Mansion  and 
Tomb  of  the  “ Father  of  his  Country.” 

MOUN'T  VERNON,  a post-village,  capital  of  IMontgomery 
co.,  Georgia.  1 mile  from  the  Oconee  Riv»‘r,  and  100  miles  W. 
of  Savannah,  is  surrounded  by  sandy  pine  barrens. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a post-village  of  Mobile  co..  Alabama, 
150  miles  S-W.  of  Montgomery. 

MOUN'T  VERNON,  a post-village  of  'Titus  co.,  Texas, 
about  300  miles  N.E.  of  Austin,  is  .'situated  on  the  border 
of  a prairie,  and  has  a boardiug-.school  for  girls. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a post-village,  capital  of  St.  Francis 
CO.,  Arkansas.  115  miles  E.N.E.  of  Little  Rock,  and  4 miles 
W.  of  St.  Francis  River. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a post-office  of  Monroe  oo.,  Tennessee. 

MOUN’T  A’ERNON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Rockcastle 
co.,  Kentucky,  about  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Fiankfr.rt.  It  has 
4 churches,  .several  stores,  and  about  300  inhabitanfs. 

MOUN'T  A’ERNON.  a flourishing  post-village  or  city,  cv 
pital  of  Knox  co..  Ohio,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  N 
bank  of  A’ernon  River,  45  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  la 
compactly  built  on  ground  gently  ascending  fron»  the  river, 
and  contains  a number  of  elegant  dwellii  ijs.  It  is  sur 
rounded  by  a fertile  and  well-improved  country,  and  has 
an  extensive  trade.  Main  street,  the  principal  business 
street,  is  about  one  mile  long.  The  river  affoids  anijde  and 
permanent  water  power.  The  railroad  frem  Sandusky  to 
Newark  here  Intersects  the  Springfield  Mt.A’ernon  and  I’^tts- 
burg  R.R.,  (unfinished.)  It  contains  1 Catholic  and  10  .1  rv> 
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testant  churches,  2 banks,  2 newspaper  offices,  a fine  Union 
school-house,  55  stores,  2 iron  foundries,  1 woollen  factory, 
and  2 flouring-mills.  Laid  out  in  1805.  Pop.  in  1850, 3711 ; 
in  1860,  4202. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a post-village  of  Ma  comb  co.,  Michigan. 
MOUNT  VERNON,  a thriving  po.st-village,  capital  of 
Posey  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  River,  200  miles  S.W.  of 
Indianapolis.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade,  which  has 
lately  been  increased  by  the  construction  of  a plank-road  to 
New  Harmony.  Mount  Vernon  has  3 or  4 churches,  an 
academy,  and  a newspaper  office.  Pop.  1994. 

MOUNT  VEKNON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jefferson  co., 
Illinois,  135  miles  S.S.E.  of  Springfield.  It  contains  a court- 
house, 3 or  more  churches,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  707. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Lawrence  co.,  Missouri,  190  miles  S.W.  of  Jeferson  City. 
Pop.  2220. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a thriving  village  of  Maba.ska  co.,  Iowa. 
MOUNT  VERNON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Dane  co., 
Wisconsin,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Madison.  It  has  a fine  water- 
power, and  good  materials  for  brick. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a post-office  of  Wabashaw  co.,  Min- 
nesota. 

MOUNT  VER'NON  TAN/NERY,  a postoffice  of  Frederick 
co.,  Virginia. 

MOUNT  VIEW,  a post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Missouri,  80 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

MOUNIWILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad,  8 miles 
W.  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  325. 

MOUNTVILLE,  a post-village  in  Loudon  co.,  Virginia. 
MOUNTVILLE,  a post-village  iu  Laurens  di.'^trict.  South 
Carolina. 

MOUNTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Troup  co.,  Georgia,  9 
miles  E.  of  La  Grange. 

MOUNT  VIN'CO,  a post-office  of  Buckingham  co.,  Virginia. 
MOUNT  VISION,  (vizh'on.)  a post-village  of  Otsego  co.. 
New  York,  78  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

MOUNT  WaSII/INGTON,  the  highest  peak  of  the  White 
Mountains,  and  the  most  elevated  land  in  New  England,  is 
situated  iu  Coos  co..  New  Hampshire,  about  85  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Concord.  It  is  5850  feet  above  the  Connecticut  River 
at  Lancaster,  and  6226  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Its 
summit  much  of  the  time  is  concealed  from  view  among  the 
clouds.  The  sides  are  remarkably  steep,  and  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  distance  to  the  top  covered  with  a thick  growth 
trees.  The  pinnacle  is  in  the  form  of  a cone,  and  consists 
of  a mass  of  broken  rocks.  Within  a few  years  Mount 
Washington  has  become  a popular  place  of  fashionable 
resort.  It  is  a.scended  from  the  W.  by  a winding  pathway 
for  horses,  and  during  the  warm  season,  parties  of  50  or  60 
gentlemen  and  ladies  visit  the  summit  daily. 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON,  a post-tow n.ship  of  Berkshire  co., 
Massachusetts,  forms  the  S.\\^  extremity  of  the  state.  It 
contains  Mount  Washington,  the  most  elevated  peak  of  the 
Taghanic  or  'laconic  Range,  2624  feet  high.  Pop.  321. 

MOUN'r  WASHINGTON,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New 
York. 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON,  a village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  a high  hill  in  the  rear  of  South  Pittsburg. 
Here  are  a number  of  country  seats,  overlooking  the  city 
of  Pittsburg. 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON,  formerly  VERNON,  a beautiful 
post-village  of  Bullitt  co.,  Kentucky,  near  Salt  River,  21 
miles  S..S.E.  of  Louisville.  It  is  the  lai-gest  place  in  the 
county,  and  contains  3 churches  and  6 stores.  Pop.  in  1860, 
estimated  at  1000. 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co., 
Ohio.  It  is  a suburb  of  Cincinnati. 

MOUN'T  WASHING'TON,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  In- 
diana. 

MOUNT  WI I/LING,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  North 
Carolina. 

MOUN'T  WILLING,  a post-village  in  Edgefield  district, 
South  Carolina. 

MOUN'T  WILLING,  a post-village  in  Lowndes  oo.,  Ala- 
bama, 40  miles  S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

MOUNT  WILLING,  a post-office  of  East  Feliciana  parish, 
Louisiana. 

MOUN'T  WOLF,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
MOUN'T  YO^N  AH,  a post-village  of  Habersham  co.,  Georgia, 
16  males  W.  of  Claj-ksville.  It  has  1 church,  3 stores,  and 
near  100  inhabitants. 

MOUN'T  ZPON,  a post-office  of  Lebanon  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 
MOUN'T  ZION,  a post-office  of  CampV)ell  co.,  Virginia. 

_ MOUN'T  ZION,  a thriving  post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
uieorgia,  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  MilledgevUle.  It  has  a flourish- 
ing seminarv  and  3 churches.  Pop.  about  400, 

MOUN'T  Zlu.N,  a post-office  of  'Tallapoosa  co.,  Alabama. 
MOURA.  mootri.  (Port.  pron.  mtVrd  or  mo'oo-rd,)  a walled 
town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Alemtejo,  near  the  Guadiana, 
32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Evora,  with  4000  inhabitants. 

MOUK  A,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Para,  on  the  Rio 
Negro,  47  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ayrao. 


MOURAO,  (Mourao.)  mo-rowNof,  a walled  town  of  Portu 
gal,  province  of  Alemtejo,  near  the  Guadiana,  29  miles  S.K, 
of  Evora.  Pop.  2200. 

MOURAD,  a river  of  Asia.  See  MooRAn. 

MOURCOUR'T,  mooR'kooR/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Hainaut.  33  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1738. 

MOURIES,  moo're-A/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Remy.  Pop.  2000. 

MOURNE,  morn,  a river  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal, 
runs  8 miles  N.N.E.  and  joins  the  Foyle  at  Lifford. 

MOURNE  AB'BEY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of 
Cork,  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Mallow.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a pi-tv 
ceptory  of  the  Knights  'Templars. 

MOURNE  MOUNTAINS,  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Down, 
extend  about  11  miles  from  E.  to  W.  between  Newcastle  on 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  Carlingford  Bay.  'Their  highest  summits 
rise  to  between  2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

MOUROM,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Moorom. 

MOURROUX,  mooR-Roo^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-et-Marne,  2 miles  W.N.W.  of  Coulommiers,  on  the 
Graud-Morin.  Pop.  2010. 

MOUUtY'TOWN,  mo/retown,  or  MOURYSTOWN,  a post 
village  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Hillsborough 

MOURZOUK,  a town  of  Fezzan.  See  Moorzook, 

MOUSA,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Moosa. 

MOUSCRON  or  MOESKROON,  moos/krbn,  a village  of 
Belgium,  province  of  East  Flander.“,  near  Menin,  on  the 
railway  from  Ghent  to  Lille.  'The  French  defeated  the 
Austrians  here  in  1794. 

MOUSEHIOLE,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  at 
the  foot  of  a hill,  on  the  sea-shore  opposite  to  St.  Clement’s 
Isle,  about  3 miles  S.  of  Penzance;  destroyed  by  the  Spa- 
niards during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  1595.  'The  port  is 
defended  by  two  batteries.  Pop.  1014. 

MOUSSOUL,  Asiatic  'Turkey.  See  Mosut-. 

MOUSTIER,  moos'te-AL  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut,  on  the  Ronne,  and  on  the  railwa}'  from  Brussels 
to  Namur,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  I(i33. 

MOUS'TIERS,  moos'te-Af,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Basses-Alpes,  16  miles  S.  of  Digne,  picturesquely  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a chain  of  precipitous  rocks.  Pop.  1589. 

MOUS'W'ALD,  moosfwSld,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Dumfries. 

MOU'TA,  moo^tl  or  moRi,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Alemtejo,  on  a creek  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Lisbon.  Pop.  1900. 

MOUTAPILLY,  a town  of  India.  See  Mootapilly. 

MOUTH  OF  CARD,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Kentucky. 

MOUTH  OF  HlWASfSEE,  a post-office  of  Meigs  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

MOUTH  OF  INfDIAN,  a post-office,  Monroe  co.,  Virginia. 

MOUTH  OF  LITTLE  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Blount  co.. 
Tennessee. 

MOU'TH  OF  PO'CAH,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co.,  Virginia 

MOU'TIJ  OF  SANfDY,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Tennessee. 

MOU'TH  OF  SEN'fECA,  a post-office  of  Pendleton  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

MOUTH  OF  WIL'SON,  a post-office  of  Grayson  co.,  Virginia. 

MOU'TH  OF  YELLOW  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Jefferson 
co.,  Ohio. 

MOU'TIER-GRANDVAL,  moo'te-.V  gr6N°'vAP,  or  MUN- 
S'TER,  miin/ster,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  22 
miles  N.  of  Bern.  Pop.  1-298. 

MOU'TIERS,  moo'te-.V,  a town  of  Savoy,  on  the  Isere,  30 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Chambery.  Pop.  2330.  It  has  hot  mineral 
springs.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Pope  Innocent  V. 

MOUVEAUX,  moo'v’o^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Lille.  Pop.  in  1852,  2233. 

MOUX,  moo,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nievre, 
13  miles  N.E.  of  Chateau-Chinon.  Pop.  1570. 

MOUY,  mooW,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  13 
miles  S.E.  of  Beauvais,  on  the  Therain.  Pop.  in  185-2,  2766. 

MOUZANGAYE,  moo-zAn-ghP'A(?)  a maritime  town  of 
Madagascar,  on  its  W.  coast,  N.E.  of  Bemhatooka  Bay. 

MOUZAY,  moo'z.V,  (L.  Mosomhrgus  Nemr/rum.)  a village  ot 
France,  department  of  Meuse,  9 miles  W.S.W.  o^’  Moutmedy. 
Pop.  1810. 

MOUZON,  moo'zANG^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ardennes,  on  the  Meuse,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Sedan.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2390. 

MO'VILLE,  a small  market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
Ulster,  CO.  of  Donegal,  on  Lough  Foyle,  18  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Londonderry.  Pop.  of  the  town,  595.  Steamers  ply  to  Lon- 
donderry during  the  summer. 

MOVILLE,  (UPPER,)  a parish  of  Ireland,  adjoining  the 
above,  on  the  S. 

MOVISAS  or  MOVIZAS,  mo-vee/zAz,  a people  dwelling  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  Africa. 

MOW,  several  towns  of  India.  See  Mhow. 

MOWAH,  mOw^A.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal.  N.  of  the  Ganges,  37  miles  E.  of  Patna. 

MOWAH,  a frontier  village  and  port  of  British  India, 
dominions  and  70  miles  N.E.  of  .leypoor. 

MOWEA'QUA,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois. 

MOWEE,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  See  .M  \i'i. 
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MOWXA  (MAUN A',  KEA  and  MOWNA  ROA,  U 7ol- 
rnnoes  of  Hawaii.  See  H.xwaii. 

MOXACAR,  a city  of  Spain.  See  Mojac.ar. 

JMOXADOS,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Mojados. 

MOXENTE,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Mogente. 

MOXOS  or  MOJOS,  mo/Hoce,  a subdivision  of  Bolivia,  in 
Its  N.  part,  mostly  between  lat.  10°  .30'  and  18'  S.,  and  Ion. 
57°  40'  and  60°  W.,  havinsi  N.  and  E.  the  territories  of  Brazil 
(from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Itenez  or  Guapore)  and 
South  Peru.  It  comprises  the  towns  or  villages  of  Exalta- 
cion,  Trinidad,  Loreto,  and  Concepcion,  though  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  the  Mojos,  a tribe  of  roving  Indians. 

MOY,  a river  of  Ireland,  which,  after  a course  of  about 
40  miles,  enters  Killala  Bay.  It  is  navigable  to  near  Ballina. 

MOY,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone,  6 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Armagh.  Pop.  857.  The  Moy- Valley  sta- 
tion, Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  is  05  miles  E.  of  Kin- 
negad,  and  3O5  miles  W.  of  Dublin. 

5iOYA,  mo/yd.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  30  miles  N. 
of  Barcelona.  Pop.  2649,  mostly  employed  in  making  cheese, 
which  is  of  high  repute. 

MOYA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  42  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Cuenca.  Pop.  1396. 

MOYA,  a town  composed  of  a multitude  of  villages  on 
the  island  of  Grand  Canary,  with  two  primary  schools,  an 
oratory,  and  7 mills  for  grinding  toasted  millet.  Pop.  3706. 

MOY/ACOMBE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  counties  of 
Carlow,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow. 

MOY'AMEN/siXG.  formerly  a district  of  Philadelphia  co., 
Pennsylvania,  now  included  within  the  chartered  limits  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  the  county  prison. 
Pop.  in  1850,  26,979.  See  Philadelphia. 

MOY-axd-DALAROS/SIE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  counties 
of  Inverness  and  Nairn. 

MOYAIUTA  or  MOYEES'TA,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster, 
CO.  of  Clare. 

MiJYCUL^LEN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Galway. 

MOYEN.MOUTIER,  moi'6.\G'moo'te-A/,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Vosges,  6 miles  N.  of  St.  Die,  Pop.  in  1852, 
2532. 

MOYENNEVILLE,  moi'^nn'veeP,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Somme,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Abbeville.  Pop.  1100. 

MDYENVIC,  moi'Sxo'veek',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Meurthe,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Chateau  Salins.  Pop.  in  1852, 
1072.  Near  it  is  the  largest  salt-mine  in  France. 

MOYEUVRE  LA  GRANDE,  moi'uv’r^  Id  gr6.\d,  a market- 
town  of  France,  department  of  Moselle,  on  the  Orne,  9 miles 
S.W.  of  Thionville.  Pop.  in  1852,  1578. 

IMOYL'GROVE,  a parish  of  South  M'ales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

M lY^LOUGII,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  of 
Galway. 

MOYNE  (moin)  RIVER,  a river  of  South  Australia,  falls 
into  Port  Fairy,  at  the  town  of  Belfast.  Lon.  142°  15'  E. 

MOYOBAMBA,  mo-yo-bdm'bd,  a town  of  North  Peru,  de- 
partment of  Trujillo,  province  and  40  miles  E.  of  Chacha- 
poyas.  on  the  Moyobamba  River,  an  affluent  of  the  I'luallaga. 
Pop.  5000. 

MOY/RUS,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  of  Galway. 

MOZ,  moz.  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  I'ras-os-Monte.s, 
6 miles  E.  of  Moncorvo.  Pop.  420. 

MGZAMBIQUE  or  MOSA.MBIQUE,  mo-zam-beek^,  (called 
by  the  natives  M.as'ambeek'oc  Maz'ambeek'.)  a city  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions in  that  quarter;  lat.  15°  3'  S.,  Ion.  40°  49'  E.  The  har- 
bor. to  which  this  place  owes  all  its  importance,  is  an  inlet 
of  the  sea  in  the  mainland,  5 miles  deep,  and  5^  miles  wide. 
Three  small  rivers  flow  into  it  at  its  head,  while  across  its 
entrance  extend  three  small  islands,  which,  with  reefs  and 
shoals,  break  the  swell  of  the  ocean,  and  render  the  anchor- 
age within  perfectly  safe  in  the  worst  weather.  On  the 
middle  i<land,  which  is  about  H miles  long,  and  hardly 
a quarter  of  a mile  wide,  stands  the  city.  The  other  two 
islands,  St.  George  on  the  N.,  and  St.  .Jago  on  the  S.,  are 
both  uninhabited.  They  are  covered  with  trees  and  ver- 
dure, while  the  .sandy  area  of  Mo.sambique.  in  the  middle, 
is  entirely  occupied  by  the  city  and  its  defences.  The  fort 
of  St.  Sebastian,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  island,  built  about 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  is  a great  work,  mount- 
ing 8u  guns.  At  the  other  end  of  the  island  is  Fort  St.  Lo- 
renzo. Mosambique  contains  the  Governor's  Palace,  a large 
edifice;  the  Custom-house,  2 churches,  and  5 chapels;  the 
quays  and  wharfs  are  all  constructed  in  a .style  of  solidity 
fiir  beyond  the  present  importance  of  the  place,  which  is 
rapidly  sinking  into  decay.  It  is  still  the  seat  of  a bishopric, 
8ubf)rdinate  to  Goa,  but  religion  is  little  thought  of.  The 
peninsula  on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay  belongs  to  the  Portu- 
guese. On  the  isthmus  which  joins  it  to  the  continent,  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  stands  the  village  of  .Mesuril.  where 
the  trade  i.s  carried  on  with  the  natives,  who  come  down 
from  the  interior  at  certain  seasons,  bringing  ivory,  skins, 
wax.  Ac.  Nearer  to  the  island  is  Cabeceira  Grande,  where  ' 
the  Portugue.se  officers  and  merchants  have  their  villas  and 
grrdens;  and,  at  the  end  of  tlie  peninsula,  the  village  of  Ca- 
beceira Pequena  contains  the  dwi  llings  of  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  'i'hd  Banyans,  through  whose 
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hands  passes  all  the  trade  with  the  inteiior,  reside  at 
Lumbo,  a village  between  the  latter  two.  The  Portuguese 
dominion  does  not  extend  beyond  this  narrow  territory; 
and  even  the  safety  of  Mozambique — the  metropolis  of  the 
captaincy-general  of  East  Africa — has  been  threatened  more 
than  once  by  the  petty  chiefs  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop. 
of  the  island,  about  6000;  of  which  not  quite  400  are  free. 
Of  these  about  30  are  Portuguese,  the  remainder  being 
Canareens  (Portuguese  Creoles  from  Goa),  Arabs.  Banyans, 
and  black.s.  Until  1759,  the  governor  of  Mozambique  was 
subordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  India;  but  in  that  year  the 
Captaiii-geueralcy  of  East  Africa  was  severed  from  India, 
and  placed  immediately  under  the  crown. 

'I'he  Cou.NTRY  (or  Territory)  of  Mozambique,  in  other 
words,  the  country  claimed  by  the  Portuguese,  extends  from 
the  Bay  of  Louren90  Marques,  (Delagoa  Bay.)  in  lat.  26°  S.,  to 
Mazimbi  or  the  Brooks,  about  40  miles  S.  of  Cape  Delgado. 
At  Mazimbi  there  is  an  Arab  fort,  bearing  the  flag  of  the 
8ultan  of  Muscat.  The  .settlenients  on  this  long  line  of 
coast  are  at  Delagoa  Bay,  Inhamban,  Sofdla.  Quilimane, 
and  Mozambique.  In  none  of  these  settlements  is  there 
any  occupation  of  territory  beyond  the  protection  of  the 
fort.  Besides  these,  the  settlements  on  the  river  Zambezi, 
extending  up  about  500  miles,  (according  to  Portuguese 
estimates,  700  miles  or  even  1500  mih!S,)  and  comprised 
under  the  title  of  Rios  de  Sena,  are  nominally  included  in 
the  government  of  Mozambique.  These  settlements  are  Sena, 
about  100  miles  W.  of  Quilimane,  (150  by  the  river,)  Zumbo, 
150  miles  still  further  up  the  river;  and  Manila,  the  source 
of  the  gold,  probably  250  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Tete.  'Ihe 
growing  power  of  the  Sultan  of  Musi-at,  re.<"iding  at  Zanzi- 
bar. and  the  commercial  activity  fostered  within  his  rule, 
and  also  the  a,dvance  of  the  emigrant  Boers  from  the  Cape 
Colony  N.  to  Manila,  (it  is  said  that  some  have  even  reached 
the  Zambezi.)  have  contributed  to  divert  the  native  trade 
from  its  old  channels  and  the  Portuguese  settlements. 
Ivory  is  the  staple  production  of  these  countries;  and  about 
250.000  lbs.  weight  of  it  are  exported  from  IMozambique  an- 
nually, chiefly  to  India.  Coir,  orchil,  and  manna,  are  also 
collected  along  the  coasts.  The  coffee  of  Sena  is  said  to  be 
excellent,  but  is  little  known  in  commerce.  The  gold-dust 
of  Sofiila  is  now  reduced  to  a trifling  quantity. 

MOZAMBIQUE  CHANNEL,  a str.ait  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
between  lat.  12°  and  25°  S..  and  Ion.  35°  and  49°  E.,  sepa- 
rating Madagascar  from  the  mainland  of  East  Africa. 
Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  about  1000  miles,  breadth  250  miles  in 
its  centre,  and  about  600  miles  at  each  outlet.  Coasts  a good 
deal  broken,  but  only  the  inlets  of  Mozambique  and  Sofala 
are  of  much  size.  It  receives  the  Zambezi  River,  and  on  it 
are  the  chief  towns  of  the  Mozambique  dominions,  with  IMou- 
rondaya,  Boyana,  Bembatooka,  Nareenda,  and  Passandava. 
In  its  N.  outlet  are  the  Comoro  and  Querimba  island  groups. 

MOZDOK,  moz-dok',  a town  and  fortress  of  South  Russi.a, 
government  of  Caucasus,  on  the  Terek,  85  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Georgievsk,  on  the  route  into  Georgia.  Pop.  50U0,  of  a very 
mixed  descent,  but  chiefly  Armenians.  It  is  enclosed  by 
gardens,  and  regularly  built  of  wood;  has  Greek,  Armenian, 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  some  distilleries,  and  colored 
leather  factories. 

MOZ-GHAR.  moz'gaR',  a town  of  Ilindostan,  principality 
and  S.W.  of  Bhawipoor,  defended  by  a lofty  fortress. 

MOZ,  PORTO  DE,  poRRo  di  moz,  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince and  2:’)0  miles  W.S.W.  of  Para,  on  the  Xingu.  about 
16  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Amazon  ; with  a hand- 
some church,  a prison,  and  a port.  Pop.  4000. 

MOZET,  mo-za/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  4 miles 
E.  of  Namur,  on  the  Samson.  Pop.  1731. 

MOZHAISK.  MO.IAISK,  mo-zhisk'.  or  MOSCHAISK,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government  and  63  miles  tV.S.M'.  of  .Mosci  w, 
capital  of  a circle,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Moskva.  Pop.  40  D. 
It  has  a strong  citadel,  a cathedral,  and  extensive  s.ilt  mag  4- 
zines.  Near  it.  on  the  7th  September,  181*2,  the  celebrate 
battle  of  Borodino  was  fought. 

MOZYR  or  MOZIR,  ino-zeeR/,  a town  of  Russia,  govern 
ment  and  146  miles  S.E.  of  Minsk,  on  the  Pripets.  P.  8000, 

MOZZ.ATE,  mot-sd/tA,  a village  of  Northern  Ihily,  govern- 
ment of  Milan,  province  of  Como,  near  the  Bozzenle.  P.  1611. 

MRICNA,  m’rits'nl,  or  SMERICNA,  .smer-it.s'nd.  a village 
of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Bidschow,  on  a small  stream,  2 miles 
from  Starkenbach.  Pop.  1171. 

MRIN,  m’rin  or  m'reen,  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment, and  28  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tchernigov,  on  the  Oster,  an 
affluent  of  the  Desna.  Pop.  1800. 

MRGCZEN,  m’rotchtjn,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  19  miles 
IV.N.W.  of  Bromberg.  Pop.  1380. 

MSCHIT,  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia.  See  Msket. 

MSE.VO,  m'sd'no,  or  MSCHENO.  m'shdfflo,  (Ger. 
sen,  ^^m'sen,)  a town  of  Bohemia,  13  miles  IV.  of  Buntzlau. 
Pop.  1814.’ 

MSIL.V,  m'seefli,  a town  of  Algeria,  in  the  Sahara,  119 
miles  S.E.  of  Algiers,  inter.sected  by  the  Wady  .Msila.  It 
has  some  jewellers,  dyers,  and  wool  oar'lers,  all  Jews.  Pop. 
about  1500. 

MSKET,  m’sk^'t,  MTSKIIETl.  n,  wH'eo.  or  MESCUITI, 
m^s-kee'tee,  written  also  MSCHIT  and  MISKETl  very 
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ancient  town  of  Russia,  Georgia,  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  contluonce  of  the  Aragvi  with  the  Koor,  10  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Tetlis.  It  is  said,  when  formerly  the  capital 
of  Georgia,  to  have  been  20  miles  in  circuit,  and  to  have 
contained  80,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It  now 
consists  of  mean  houses,  many  of  them  half,  and  some  of 
them  wholly  under  ground,  but  has,  among  other  remains 
of  ancient  magnificence,  a spacious  and  beautiful  cathedral. 
Other  objects  of  interest  are,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Georgian  princes,  and  an  old  castle.  Msket  is  sup- 
po.sed  to  be  the  Artanissa  and  Misletta  of  Pompey,  and  Har- 
mast is  of  Pliny. 

MSTA,  m’stior  MASTA,  mi-std',  a river  of  Russia,  govern- 
ments of  Tver  and  Novgorod,  enters  Lake  Ilmen  a little  S. 
of  Novgorod,  after  a tortuous  N.  and  W.  course  of  250  miles, 
for  most  part  of  which  it  is  navigable;  and  at  Voltchok  a 
canal  proceeds  to  connect  it  with  the  Tvertsa.  and  thus 
unite  the  Baltic  and  Lake  Ladoga  with  the  Volga  and  Cas- 
pian Sea. 

MSTISLAYL,  m’stis-ldvP,  a town  of  Russia,  government 
and  54  miles  E.N.E.  of  Moheelev,  on  the  Sozh,  an  affluent  of 
the  Dnieper.  Pop.  4300.  It  has  a Unitarian  and  numerous 
Greek  churches,  a synagogue,  Greek  and  Homan  Catholic 
monasteries,  a Jesuit  college,  school  for  nobles,  and  trade  in 
hemp  and  grain. 

MTSKilEl’I,  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia.  See  Msket. 

MTZKNSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Mzensk. 

MU.AB.  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Moo.vb. 

MUB.VRHEZ,  EL.  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Meb.vrrez,  El. 

MUDANIA,  a village  of  Asia  Minor.  See  .Moodania. 

MUCH,  mook,  Inferiore,  in-fa-re-o'rd,  and  Superiore, 
soo-jjA-re-ohd,  two  nearly-coutiguous  villages  of  Dalmatia, 
9 miles  from  Spalato,  near  the  Dobratz,  with  a court  of 
justice.  I'op.  1550. 

MUCII.VMIEL,  moo-chi-me-§P,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  7 miles  N.E.  of  Alicante.  Pop.  3654.  The  wine  of  its 
vicinity  is  of  superior  quality. 

MUCIIELN,  (Mucheln,)  mtiK^eln,  a town  of  Prus.sia,  pro- 
vince of  Saxony,  10  miles  W.S.VV'.  of  Merseburg,  on  the  Geis- 
eelbach.  I’op.  1086. 

MUCTDELNEY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

MUCHINIP/PE,  a post-office  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio. 

MUCII-WENVLOCK,  a town  of  England.  See  Wenlock. 

MUCK,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  Scotland,  co.  of  Ar- 
gyle,  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  L'igg.  Length  about  2 miles. 

MUCK'.AIRNV,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle. 

MUCK'.VLEE/ CREEK, Georgia,  enters  Kinchafoona Creek 
from  the  N.,  about  1 mile  from  Flint  River,  at  Albany. 

MUCK/ART,  a p.arish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

MUCKGNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

MUCK/ISII,  a mountain  of  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal, 

0 miles  S.  of  Dunfanaghy.  Its  sides  are  very  steep,  and  the 
summit  2190  feet  above  the  sea. 

MUCKLESTON,  mCik^As-ton,  a parish  of  England,  cos. 
of  Salop  and  Shifford. 

MUCK'NO,  a parish  of  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  of  Monaghan, 

MUCKRANA,  muk-krd/nd,  a town  of  North  Western  Ilin- 
dostan,  Riijpootana,  35  miles  N.W.  of  Ajmeer.  It  has  some 
trade  in  the  white  marble  of  its  neighborhood. 

MUCKHIOSS,  a peninsula  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry, 
between  the  middle  and  lower  lakes  of  Killarney,  with  ruins 
of  an  abbey  founded  in  1440. 

MUCK/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

MUCKUDDRA,  inuk-kudMra,  a village  of  Ilindostan,  pi*o- 
vince  of  Malwah,  118  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Oojein,  in  a circular 
basin  enclosed  by  steep  hills. 

MUCURl,  moo-koo-ree',  a river  of  Brazil,  falls  into  the 
channel  between  the  reef  of  Paredes  and  the  mainland,  in 
lat.  18°  6'  S.  Total  course  150  miles. 

MUCK'WANPOOIU,  a strong  hill-fortress  of  Nepaul,  18 
miles  S.  of  Khatmandoo, 

AlUD  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Cabell  co.,  W,  ATrginia. 

MUD  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Faycdte  co.,  Alabama. 

MUD  CREEK,  Texas.  See  Angelina  River. 

MUD  CREEK,  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana,  flows  into  the  Tip- 
pecanoe. 

MUD  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

MUD  CREEK,  a post-office  of  AIcNairy  co.,  Tennessee. 

iMUD  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Eaton  co.,  Michigan. 

MUD  CREEK,  a posboffice  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois. 

MUD'DY,  a township  in  Coles  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  772. 

MUDDY  CREEK,  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania,  flows  into 
the  Susquehanna. 

MUDDY  CREEK,  of  Kentucky,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
Ween  Butler  and  Muhleuburg  counties,  until  it  joins  Green 

MUDDY  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  flows  into  Sandusky  Bay  of 
fiake  Erie. 

MUDDY  or  BIG  MUDDY  CREEK,  of  Illinois,  falls  into 
Mississippi  River,  in  Union  county. 

MUDDY  CREEK,  of  Mi.ssouri,  flows  into  Crooked  Fork 
»f  Grand  River,  in  Grundy  co.,  a few  miles  S.  of  Trenton. 

.MUDDY  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  enters  Lamine  River,  near 
the  W.  border  of  Cooper  county.  j 


MUDDY  CREEK,  a village  and  township  on  the  W.  It  Oi 
der  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsyh'ania.  Pop.  1095. 

MUDDY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio. 

MUDDY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Preston  co.,W.ATi  ginia 

MUDDY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Forsyth  co..  North  Oa 
rolina. 

MUDDY  CREEK  FORKS,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Penn 
.sylvania. 

MUDDY  FORK,  a creek  of  Ohio,  enters  the  Walhonding 
River,  in  Holmes  county. 

MUDDY  FORK,  a post-office  of  Cleveland  co..  North  C* 
rolina. 

MUDDY  LANE,  a post-village  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois. 
80  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Peoria. 

MUD'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

MUD  LICK,  a post-office  of  Chatham  co..  North  Carolina. 

MUD  SI'RING,  a post-office  of  Denton  co.,  Texas. 

. MUD  SPRING,  a post-office  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California. 

MUFF,  a parish  of  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal. 

MUGARDOS,  moo-gaR/doce,  a seaport  town  of  Spain.  Gall 
cia,  N.E.  of  Corunna,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Bias  (ree^'ds)  o. 
“ Estuary”  of  Ferrol.  Pop.  1782. 

MUGDUL,  a town  of  Ilindostan.  See  Muktiil. 

MUGE,  mootzhd,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estre- 
madura,  11  miles  S.  of  Santarem,  on  a stream  of  the  samv 
name,  an  affluent  of  the  Tagus.  Pop.  1U7U. 

MUGELN,  (MUgeln.)  a town  of  Saxony,  29  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Leipsic.  Pop.  2265.  Near  it  is  a fine  castle. 

MUGGENDORF,  moogtghen-doRf',  a village  of  Bavaria, 
Upper  Franconia,  27  miles  N.E.  of  Nuremberg. 

MUGGENSTURM,  moog/gben-stooRm',  a village  of  Baden, 
circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  on  the  Duke  of  Baden’s  Railway,  11 
miles  from  Baden.  Pop.  1534. 

MUGGl  A,  mood'jd.  a town  and  seaport  of  Austria,  Illyria, 
government  of  I stria,  on  the  Gulf  and  5 miles  S.S.W.  of 
Triest.  Pop.  1437. 

MUG'GINGTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

MUGLITZ,  (Miiglitz.)  milGflits.  (Moravian  Mohdv ice,  moh- 
^l-neet/.sa,)  a town  of  Moravia,  19  miles  N.W.  of  Olmutz,  on 
the  March.  Pop.  4000.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
stuffs. 

MUGNANO,  moon-yd/no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  and  5 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Naples.  Pop.  3000. 

MUGRON,  mu'giViN«L  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Landes,  9 miles  W.  of  St.  Sever.  Pop.  in  1852.  2188. 

MUHALITCH,  muh-d-leetclff,  or  MIKIIALITCII.  miK'hd- 
leetch^,  (improjierly  MOH.ALITZ,)  a town  of  Asia  Aliuor. 
Anatolia,  13  miles  S.  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  37  miles  W 
of  Bru.«a.  Pop.  11,000.  It  exports  silk,  wool,  valonea,  and 
fruits  to  Constantinople,  and  imports  foreign  goods,  chiefly 
overland  from  Smyrna,  to  about  6000?.  in  value  annully. 

MUHLB.ACH,  (Miihlbach.)  mUPbdK,  a market-town  of  Oei^ 
many,  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  40  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

MUHLBACH,  a market-town  of  Germany,  Tyrol,  13  miles 
W.  of  Brunecken.  Pop.  620. 

MUHLBERG,  (Miihlberg.)  milPbSRG,  a town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  53  miles  E.  of  Merseburg,  on  tl  e Elbe.  Pop.  3320. 
Here  Charles  V.  obtained  a victory  over  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony in  1547. 

MUHLBERG,  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  11  miles  S.W. 
of  Erfurt.  Pop.  1345. 

MUHI.BURG,  (Miihlburg.)  milPbouRG,  a town  of  Baden, 
circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  about  1 mile  W.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop. 
1450. 

MUHLDORF,  (MUhldorf,)  muPdoRf.  a town  of  Upper  Ba- 
varia. on  the  Inn,  45  miles  E.N.E.  of  Munich.  Pop.  1590. 

MUHLENBACH,  (Milhlenbach.)  miPlen-bdK',  or  AlUL- 
LENBACH,  mul?len-bdK',  (Hun.  sdss-s.t/bc.sh',)  a 

town  of  Tramsylvania.  Saxon-land,  on  the  Milhlenbach,  29 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Hermannstadt.  Pop.  4200.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walks,  and  has  Roman  Catholic,  Greek-United,  and  Lu- 
theran churches,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  brew- 
eries, and  around  it  are  numerous  vineyards. 

MUIILENBURG,  muflen-burg,  a county  in  the  AY.  central 
part  of  Kentucky.  Area  estimated  at  500  square  mile.s. 
The  Green  River  flows  along  its  northern  and  eastern  bor- 
ders. The  surface  in  the  S.  is  broken,  in  the  N.  undulating. 
The  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Coal  is  abundant,  and  there  are 
rich  iron-mines  near  Green  River.  Capital.  Greenville.  Pop. 
10,725;  of  whom  9141  were  free,  and  1584  slaves. 

MUHLENBERG,  a post-officeof  Luzerne  co.,Pennsylvania. 

MUH  LENBERG,  a township  of  Pickaway  co.,Ohio.  P.  894. 

MUHLHAUSEN.  (Miihlhausen,)  mul'how/zen,  (Fr.  Mu/d- 
house,  mii'looz?,)  a walled  town  of  Prussia,  government  and 
29  miles  N.W.  of  of  Erfurt,  in  a fertile  district,  on  the  Un- 
strut. It  has  4 churches,  a gymnasium.  3 hospitals,  an 
orphan  asylum,  workhouse,  and  an  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  neglected  children;  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen  cloth,  leather,  and  tobacco;  and  several  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  oil-mills.  Copper  and  iron  are  worked  in 
the  neighborhood.  Munster,  the  fanatical  Anabaidist.  who 
collected  a deluded  host  of  30,000  men,  and  induced  the 
Tliuringian  peasants  to  rise  in  revolt,  in  1524,  had  his  head 
quarters  here.  Pop.  13,723. 
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jiUIILTIAUSEN,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  49  miles  S.W. 
Oi  Kiiuigslierir.  Pop.  1600. 

MUIILll  VUSEN,  (anc.  Melidunum ?)  a town  of  Bohemia, 
16  mile.s  W.N.W.  of  Tabor.  Pop.  -2194. 

MUIIbllAUSEN,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  12  miles  S.W. 
of  Bamberg.  Pop.  770. 

MUlIlillEIM,  (.Miihlheim,)  miiPhime.  a townof  Wiirtem- 
berg,  on  the  Danube,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Tuttlingen,  with  850 
iuhaliitants,  2 castles,  and  a church. 

MUIILIIEIM,  a village  of  Germany.  Ilesse-Darmstadt, 
province  of  Starkenburg,  on  (he  Rodaubach,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Main.  Pop.  1296. 

MUIILIIOUSK,  a town  of  Germany.  See  Muhlh.vusen. 

MUIILI.VGEN.  (MUhlingen.)  mii'ling-en,  is  the  name  of 
two  contiguous  villages  of  Anhalt-Bernburg. 

MUIlIiTRUFB',  (Miihltruff,)  muPtruof,  a town  of  Saxony, 
10  miles  W.N.W'.  of  Plauen.  Pop.  1702. 

MU II II.  a river  of  Austria.  See  Mur. 

MUintINGEN,  mii'ring  en,  a village  of  W'iirtemberg,  9 
miles  S.W.  of  Rotenburg.  Pop.  1080. 

MUIDEN.  moi'den,  a fortified  town  of  the  Netherland.s, 
province  of  North  Holland,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Amsterdam,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  A'echt,  in  tlie  Zuyder  Zee.  Pop.  1650. 

MDIDERBERG.  moi'der-b^RG',  is  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 2 miles  E.  of  Muiden. 

MUILREA  or  MULREA,  mul'r.V,  a mountain  range  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  of  IMayo,  screening  the  N.  side  of  Killery  Harbor. 
Elevation  of  highest  summit  2688  feet. 

MUIRAVO.NSIDE.  mur-.Vvon-sTde.  a village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling.  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Falkirk.  Pop.  in 
1851,  2647.  It  has  many  elegant  mansions,  an  ancient  cas- 
tle. (Almond.)  and  much  romantic  scenery.  The  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Railway  is  here  carried  across  the  Avon  on  a 
superb  viaduct. 

MUIRH  >U.SE,  a parish  of  Scotland.  See  Murroes. 

MUlRKIRlv.  miirR<irk,  a large  village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land. CO.  and  21  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ayr.  with  which  town  it 
communicates  by  railway.  Pop.  in  1851,3423;  partly  em- 
ployed in  extensive  iron  smelting  works. 

MUK. 4LLAH,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Makallaii. 

MUKDEN,  a city  of  Mantchooria.  See  Mookden. 

MUHvER,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 

Riding. 

■MUKER,  a post-office  of  W'ashington  co.,  Wiscon.sin. 

JIIJKHMAS,  muk-mds',  (probably  the  Mich'mash  of 
Scripture.)  a considerable  .:Lnd  flourishing  village  of  Pales- 
tine. pashalic  of  Dama.scus,  7 miles  E.NhE.  of  .Jerusalem, 
surrounded  by  fig  and  olive  plantations,  but  without  any 
vestigj's  of  antiquity. 

MUKKUD,  muk-kud',  a town,  capital  of  the  country  of 
the  Sagri  Patans,  in  the  N.W'.  of  the  Runjab;  lat.  3.3°  10'  N., 
Ion.  71°  50'  E.,  on  the  Indus,  about  20  miles  above  Caulabagh. 

IMUKRAN,  a province  of  Beloochistan.  See  Mekran. 

MUKTUL,  miik-tuF,  or  MUG'DUL.  a town  of  Hindostan, 
Nizam’s  dominions.  88  miles  S.W.  of  Hyderabad,  and  an 
important  British  military  station. 

MUK'WA,  a post-village  and  township  of  IVanpaca  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  Wolf  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Neenah.  P.  961. 

MUKW'AN'AGO,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Wauke- 
sha co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1.373. 

MULA.  moofld,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  20  miles  W. 
of  Murcia.  Pop.  6228.  It  ha.s  manufactures  of  pottery,  and 
in  its  neighborhood  are  warm  mineral  baths. 

MULAHACEN,  moo-ld-d-th^nt,  or  MULHACEN,  mool-d- 
th?n^  in  Granada,  Spain,  is  the  highest  mountain  summit 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and.  with  the  exception  of  the 
Alps,  the  highest  in  Europe,  having  an  elevation  of  11,65£ 
feet  al)Ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  37°  10'  N.,  Ion.  3°  28' 
W.  It  is  perpetually  covered  with  snow  above  the  height 
of  9500  feet.  See  Sierra  Nevada. 

MUL. AYNE,  moo'lTn',  a large  village  of  Hindostan,  king- 
dom of  Glide.  N.IV.  of  Lucknow. 

MULB. \1UT0N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MULGIERRY,  a post-office  of  VVilkes  co..  North  Carolina. 

MULBERRY’,  a post-office  of  .Tackson  co.,  Georgia. 

MULBERRY,  a post-office  of  Autauga  co.,  Alabama. 

MULBERRY,  a township  in  Frankiin  co.,  Arkansas. 

MUl.BERRY,  a township  in  .Johnson  co.,  Arkansas. 

MUIiBERRY,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tennessee. 

MULBERRY,  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

MULBERRY  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Geauga  co., 

Ohio. 

MULBERRY  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  enters  the 
Catawba  from  the  N.,  In  Burke  county,  near  Morgan- 
town. 

MULBERRY  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  into  Chattahoochee 
River,  near  the  S.W.  corner  of  Harris  county.  It  furnishes 
fine  water-power  at  Troy.  The  Indian  name  is  Cataula. 

MULBERRY  CREEK,  of  Alabama  forms  the  line  between 
Autauga  and  Dallas  counties,  and  enters  Alabama  Itiver  14 
miles  above  Selma.  Little  Mulrerry  Creek,  of  Autauga 
county,  enters  the  river  just  above. 

MULBERRY  G.\P.  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Tennes- 
see, near  a pass  through  Powell’s  Mountain,  about  280  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  N.a.shville. 
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MULBERRY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co..  North 
Carolina. 

IMULBERRY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Harris  co.,  Georgia. 

MULBERRY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Hopkins  co.,  Ken 
tucky. 

MULBERRY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Bond  co„  Illinois. 

MULBERRY  RIVER,  of  Alabama,  one  of  the  head  forks 
of  the  Tuscaloosa. 

MULDE,  miVil'deh,  a river  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  An- 
halt-Dessau,  rises  in  the  Erzgebirge,  and  after  a N.  course 
of  130  miles,  joins  the  Elbe  on  the  left,  at  De.ssau. 

MULE  CREEK,  Georgia,  a station  on  the  railway  from 
M.acon  to  Columbus.  21  miles  from  Macon. 

MUL'GRAVE,  a cape  and  port  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Rus- 
sian America  and  Bhering’s  Strait.  The  port,  lat.  59°  33'  N., 
Ion.  139°  43'  IV..  has  anchorage  for  large  vessels. 

MUL'GRAVE  ARCHIPELAGO,  Pacific  Ocean,  comprises 
various  groups  between  lat.  3°  S.  and  12°  N.,  and  Ion.  160° 
and  177°  E..  including  the  Radack,  Ralick,  Piscadores,  Mar- 
shall. and  Mulgrave  Islands. 

MULGRAVE  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  above  the  Archipelago,  about  lat.  6°  14'  N.,  and  Ion. 
171°  56'  E. 

MT.JLH.\CEN,  a mountain  of  Spain.  See  Mulahacen. 

MULHAUSEN,  miil/huw'zen,  (Fr.  Mulknuse,  miirooz/;  anc. 
Ariahinum?)  Vi  town  of  France,  department  of  Haut-Rliin, 
61  miles  S. S.W.  of  Strasbourg, on  the  railway  to  B;ile,  (Basel.) 
It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town.  The  former 
.stands  on  an  island,  formed  by  the  111,  which  here  divides 
into  several  branches,  and  is  crossed  by  four  bridges.  'I'he 
streets  are  generally  winding,  but  tolerably  wide,  well  paved, 
and  clean,  and  lined  with  Avell-built  houses.  The  primipaj 
buildings  are  the  Reformed  and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  college.  'I'he  new  town,  S.E.  of  the  old.  ex- 
tends from  the  right  bank  of  the  111  to  the  Rhone  and  Rhine 
Canal,  which  has  here  a cajiacious  basin.  The  streets  are  spa- 
cious and  regular.  'Till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
only  manufacture  of  any  conseiiuence  in  the  town  was  wool- 
len cloth ; but  the  manufacture  of  cotton  prints  and  muslins 
having  been  introduced,  has  made  such  rapid  progress,  that 
Miilhau.sen  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing towns  in  France.  In  addition  to  the  branches 
already  mentioned,  others  have  been  introduced,  particu- 
larly flowered  silks,  damask  and  other  linen,  hosiery,  straw 
hats,  stained  paper,  starch,  parchment,  and  chemical  pro- 
ducts. 'I’here  are  also  numerous  worsted  and  flax  mills; 
extensive  engine  works,  and  tanneries.  'The  trade  is  very 
important,  and,  in  addition  to  the  articles  of  manufacture, 
includes  corn,  wine,  brandy,  groceries,  and  raw  cotton. 
Miilhau.sen  po.ssessijs  a court  of  commerce,  consulting  cham- 
ber of  manufiictures.  conseil  de  pruddiommes,  industrial 
society,  and  communal  college.  For  many  centuries  it  was 
the  capital  of  a small  republic,  belonging  to  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation; but,  in  1798.  it  dissolved  its  connexion  with  the 
Confederation,  renounced  its  independence,  and  became  in- 
corporated with  France.  The  celebrated  mathematician, 
Lambert,  was  born  here,  and  a column  has  been  erected  to 
him  in  one  of  the  squares  which  bears  his  name.  Pop.  in 
1852,  29,574. 

MULHAUSEN.  (Miilhausen,)  miiPhCw'zen,  a town  of 
Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  Neckar,  situated  on  the  Enz.  Pop.  939. 

MULHAUSEN,  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  Neckar, 
baHiwick  of  Cannstadt.  Pop.  807. 

MULHEIM  or  MULLIIEIM,  (MUlheim,)  miiPhlme,  a town 
of  Baden,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Freiburg,  on  the  railway  to  Bale, 
(Basel.)  Pop.  2592. 

MULIIEIM-AM-RIIEIN.  (Miilheim-am-Rhein.)  miilffirme 
dm  rhin,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government  and  3 
miles  N.E.  of  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine,  here  cro.ssed  by  a 
suspension  bridge.  It  has  2 churches  and  a synagogue, 
ship-building  docks,  and  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  cassi- 
mere,  leather,  vinegar,  and  brandy ; and  a trade  in  corn  and 
timber.  Pop.  5643. 

MULIIEIM-AM-RUHR,  (Mlilheim-am-Ruhr,)  mulffiTme 
dm  rooR.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government  and  15 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Dus.seldorf.  on  (he  Ruhr,  which  here  becomes 
navigaJde,  and  is  crossed  by  a chain  bridge.  It  has  3 
churches,  a synagogue,  and  casino;  manufactures  ot  woollen 
and  linen  cloth,  paper,  tobacco,  green  soap,  starch,  and 
gunpowder;  a large  factory,  at  which  steam-engines  are 
made;  an  extensive  cotton  spinning-mill  and  shijv-liqilding 
yards;  and  an  important  trade,  particularly  in  coal,  which 
is  worked  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  10,181. 

MULHOUSE.  a town  of  France.  See  Mulhausen. 

MULK,  mfilk?  a village  of  Asia  Minor,  Anatolia,  62  miles 
S.W.  of  Angora,  with  .some  curious  caverns. 

MULK.  \ POOR,  miil-kd-poort.  a fortified  town  of  India 
Nizam’s  dominions,  84  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ellichpoor. 

MULL,  mull,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides  I.«lands,  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  co,  of  Argyle,  .separated  from  thi 
mainland  by  the  Sound  of  Mull.  Lat.  of  centre  56°  30'  N., 
Ion.  6°  W.  Length  30  mile.s,  breadth  25  mil*  s.  Pop.,  with 
surrounding  i.slets,  in  1851.  15.189.  Surfa<  o rugged,  and 
chiefly  moorland.  Mount  Benmore  exceei’s  3000  foet  iu 
height.  Principal  town,  Tober  Mory. 
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MULL,  Sound  of,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  18  miles 
In  length,  average  breadth  2 miles,  separates  this  island 
from  the  district  of  Morven,  and  connects  Lochs  Linnhe  and 
Sunart. 

MU  LtLACREW',  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Louth,  8 miles 
S.W.  of  Dundalk.  Pop.  t500. 

MULLAGH,  nuiPlan,  a parish,  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  Cavan. 
MULUjAGIIBKACK',  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of 
Armagh,  containing  a part  of  the  town  of  Markethill. 

MUL'LAGIIMORK^  Ireland,  a promontory  of  Connaught, 
eo.  and  13  miles  N.  of  Sligo,  pi-ojecting  N.  into  Donegal  Bay. 
Its  proprietor.  Lord  Palmerston,  has  built  a harbor  and  a 
small  fi.shing  village  on  its  E.  side. 

MULLANGUll,  mfil'ldn-gur/,  a town  of  India,  in  the 
Deccan,  Nizam’s  dominions.  88  miles  N.E.  of  Hyderabad. 
MULLENBACII.  a town,  Transylvania.  See  Muhlenhach. 
MUI/LET.  a peninsula  of  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  Con- 
naught, CO.  of  Mayo,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  isthmus. 

MUL'LETT  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Sheboygan  co., 
Wisconsin,  flows  into  Sheboygan  River,  7 miles  ftom  its 
mouth. 

JIULLETT’S  CREEK,  of  Michigan,  enters  Huron  River 
3 miles  from  Ann  Arbor. 

MULLIIEIM,  a town  of  Baden.  See  Mulheim, 
MUL'liICA,a  township  of  Atlantic  co.,New  Jersey.  P.  1600. 
MULLICA  HILL,  a post-village  of  Harrison  township, 
Gloucester  co..  New  Jersey,  17  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Camden. 
It  contains  4 churches  and  about  90  houses. 

MULLTCUS  RIVER.  See  Little  Egg  ILvanoa. 
MULLIGAUM,  mulTe-gawm'.  or  MALLIAGAUM,  mai'Ie- 
gawm',  (Hindoo  Maligrama.  md-le-grd'md,)  a town  and  strong 
fort  of  British  India,  presidency  and  160  miles  N.E.  of  Bom- 
bay. Surrendered  to  the  British  in  1818. 

MUL'LINGARt,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
Leinster,  capital  of  the  county  of  Westmeath,  on  the  Brosna 
and  tlie  Royal  Canal,  (by  which  it  is  almost  surrounded, 
and  which  connects  it  with  both  Dublin  and  the  Shannon,) 
50  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dublin,  by  the  Midl.and  Great  Western 
Railway.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  4789.  It  has  a handsome 
arish  church,  and  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral;  a convent, 
large  schools,  county  infirmary,  large  infantry  barracks, 
and  market-house. 

■MUL'LUNAHONE/,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  and  26 
miles  E.  of  Tipperary.  Pop.  1200. 

MUL'LI.VAVA'F,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  and  20  miles  S. 

E.  of  Kilkenny.  Pop.  500. 

MUIJLINS,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Alabama. 
MULtLlON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 
MULGjOY’S.  a post-office  of  Robertson  co.,  Tennessee. 
MULLROSE,  (Miillrose,)  miill'ro^zeh,  a town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg.  10  miles  "S.AV.  of  Frankfort,  on 
the  Canal  of  Mlillrose,  which  unites  the  Oder  and  Spree. 
Pop.  1830. 

MIJLREA  MOUNTAINS,  of  Ireland.  See  Muilre.v. 
MUIVROY  B.4^Y,  a deep,  sinuous  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  N. 
coast  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  between  Sheephaven  Bay  and  Lough 
Swillv.  Length  about  12  miles,  average  breadth  1 mile. 

MULSEN  SANKT  JACOB,  (Mlilsen;)  nUiPsen  slnkt  yd/- 
kob.  a village  of  Saxonv.  4 miles  E.  of  Zwickau.  Pop.  3149. 

MULSEN  SANKT  NIKLAS,  muPsen  sinkt  a vil- 

lage of  Saxony,  contiguous  to  the  above,  4^  miles  E.  of 
Zwickau.  Pop.  2055. 

MULTAN,  a city  of  Punjab.  See  Mooltan. 

.MULTEDO,  mool-tAMo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  and  about  6 miles  from  Genoa.  Pop.  1595. 

MUIJTIFARNVUAM,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of 
Westmeath. 

MULTO'NA  SPRINGS,  a village  and  watering-place  of 
Attala  CO.,  Mississippi. 

MULW’EEYA  or  MULUIA,  mool-wee^v^,  (anc.  Malha,) 
written  also  .MOLOIA,  the  principid  river  of  Morocco,  rises  in 
the  Atlas,  near  32^  30'  N.  lat.,  and  about  4°  20'  W.  Ion.,  and 
flows  N.E.  to  the  Mediterranean,  after  a course  of  350  miles. 

MUMGHiES  HEAD,  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan,  hounds 
Swansea  Bay  on  the  W.,  and  has  a lighthouse,  114  feet  in 
height,  in  lat.  51°  34'  .3"  N.,  Ion.  3°  .58'  10"  W. 

MU.M'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

MUMtKORD,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  New  York. 
MUMLISWEIL,  (Mtlmliswcil,)  mlimflis-wiP,  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Soleure.  P.  1381. 

MU.M'.M  ASBURG,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  liittle  Marsh  Creek,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Gettysburg. 

MUXAKSA.  moo-ndBt.sa,  a town  of  West  Hindostan,  97 
miles  E.  of  Gdeypoor ; comprises  upwards  of  1000  dwellings. 
MUNVC.A8TER.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 
.MUNCHBERG,  (MUncliberg.)  inllnKffiMo,  a walled  town 
of  Germany,  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  on  the  Puls- 
nitz.  and  with  a station  on  the  Neumarktand  Hof  Railway,  19 
miles  N V.E.  of  Balreuth.  Pop.  2260.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  a hospital,  and  manufactures  of  cottons  and  linens. 

.MUNCH EBURG,  (Mllncheburg.)  a town  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Frankforbon-the- 
Oder,  between  2 lakes.  Pop.  1580. 

MUNCHEN,  (MUnchen,5  a city  of  Germany.  See  Munich. 
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MUNCHENBERNSDORF,  (Miinchonbernsdorf.)  mnuKten 
b^Rns'doRf,  a market-town  of  Germany,  Saxe-Weimar."  8 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Gera.  Pop.  1833. 

IMUNCHENBUCHSEE.  (MUnchenbuchsee,)  miinK/en 
booK-sd/,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  5 miles  N.  ol 
Bern.  Pop.  2216. 

MUNCIIENGRATZ.  (Miinchengratz,)  miinKten-grJts.  a 
town  of  Bohemia,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Buntzlau,  on  the  Iser. 
Pop.  3000.  It  has  a hand.some  palace,  and  manufacture.'^ 
of  woollen  cloth,  cotton,  and  linen  stuffs.  'The  Emperors  of 
Austria  and  Rus.Ma  and  the  King  of  Prussia  met  here  in 
1833. 

MUNCHINGEN,  (MUnchingen,)  miluKting-en,  a market- 
town  of  Wiirtemberg,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1428. 

MUNCHWEILER,  miinK/wi'ler,  a village  of  Rhenish  Ba- 
varia, 18  miles  N.E.  of  Deux-Ponts. 

MUNCH5VEILER,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Bern,  also  called  Villars-le-moine. 

MUN'CIE  or  MUNVCIE'TUWN,  a thriving  post-village, 
capital  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  White  River,  and 
on  the  Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine  Railroad,  54  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a fer- 
tile country,  and  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  a 
few  churches,  a bank,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Population 
in  1860,  1782.  Here  was  formerly  a town  of  the  Muncie 
Indians. 

MUNCIE,  a post-office  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin. 

MUNCIE  CENTRE,  a township  in  Delaware  county, 
Indiana. 

MUNCIE  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  enters  the  White  River  in 
Delaware  county. 

MUN^CY,  a post-township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  12  miles  below  Wil- 
liamsport. 

MUNCY,  formerly  PENNS'BOROUGH,  a post-borough  of 
Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  in  a plea.sant  valley 
called  Muncy  M.mor,  1 mile  E.  of  the  W.  branch  of  the 
Su.squchanna  River  and  Canal,  and  14  miles  E.  of  Wil- 
liamsport. Muncy  Creek  affords  a fine  water-power,  which 
is  emplo3'ed  in  mills  of  various  kinds;  . and  the  lumber  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  extensively  here.  Muncy  has  communi- 
cation by  railroad  with  Philadelphia,  and  is  a place  of  active 
business.  Incorporated  in  1826.  It  contains  5 places  of 
worship,  1-5  store.^,  1 seminary  for  girls,  1 newspaper  office, 
and  2 iron  foundries.  Pop.  1085. 

MUNCY  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  W.  branch 
of  the  Su.squchanna  in  Lycoming  co. 

MUNCY  CREEK,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  2457. 

MUNDA.  See  Monda. 

MUNDAC  A,  moon-di^ket,  a market-town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Biscay,  13  miles  N.  of  Bilbao,  with  a small  port.  P.  1728. 

MUNDATTA,  mun-ddUtd,  a town  of  India,  province  of 
Malwah,  dominions  and  50  miles  S E.  of  Indore,  on  an  island 
in  the  Nerbudda.  It  has  a remarkable  pagoda. 

MUNDAWUL,  mun'da-wiiP,  a town  of  India,  province  of 
Malwah.  17  miles  N.W.  of  Maheidpoor. 

MUN/DAY’S  LAN/DING,  a post-office  of  Woodford  co., 
Kentucky. 

MUNDEAH,  mun/de-J,  a town  of  India,  Cutch.  on  its  S. 
coast.  25  miles  E.  of  Mandavee,  is  a place  of  some  trade. 

MUNDELSHEIM,  mddntdels-hime'.  a market-town  ofWiir- 
temberg.  9 miles  S.  of  Heilbronn.  on  the  Neckar.  Pop.  1720. 

MUN'DEN,  (Miinden.)  miinMen,  a town  of  Hanover, 
principality  and  15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Gottingen,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Fulda  and  Werra  Rivers,  here  forming 
the  \Yc.ser.  Pop.  4001.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  an 
old  castle,  a gymnasium,  numerous  churches,  and  manu- 
factures oif  tobacco  and  earthenwares.  Miinden  used  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  linen  marts  in  Germany,  the  annual 
sales  within  it  amounting  to  the  value  of  above  lOO.OOOZ. 

.MUN'DEN,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertfbrd. 

MUNDEN.  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Hertford. 

MUNDENHEIM.  (Mundenheim.)  miln'den-h.'me,  a village 
of  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  district  of  Mutterstad*^  Pop.  1240. 

iMUNDEIt.  (Munder.)  raiin'der,  a town  of  Hanorer,  princi- 
pality of  Kalenberg.  on  the  Hamel,  22  miles  W..N.W.  of 
Hildesheim.  Pop.  1996. 

MUNDERKINGEN,  moAn'd^r-king'en,  an  ancient  walled 
town  of  Wiirtemberg,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Ehiugen,  on  the 
Danube.  Fop.  2000. 

MUNDESLEY,  mQndz'lce,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

IMUNDESSOR,  mfin'd^s-sorf,  a walled  town  of  India, 
Gwalior  dominions.  75  miles  N.W,  of  Oojein. 

MUND'FORD,  a parish  of  Eng'and,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MUND'HAM,  a parish  of  Eng’rnd,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

MUNDHAM,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

MUNDI,  mfin'dee.  a town  of  fie  Punjab,  capital  of  a 
rajahship,  in  the  Jullinder  Doah,  (ISritish  territory.)  near 
the  head  of  the  Boas,  120  miles  E.  of  Amritseer,  with  a 
massive  palace,  and  a pretty  well-stocked  bazaar. 

MUNDL.AH.  mQnd'li,  a town  and  li'vt  of  British  India- 
presidency  of  Bengal,  135  miles  N.E.  of  x)r. 

MUNDLEYSIR,  mtind'le-Beer/,  a town  of  Hindostan,  pro 
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viiice  cf  Malwah,  on  the  Nerbudda,  here  crossed  oy  a ferry, 
5 miles  E.  of  Mheysur.  It  is  enclosed  by  a mud  wall, 
defended  by  a well-built  stone  fort,  and  carries  on  a con- 
siderable trade,  being  the  great  commercial,  as  well  as 
military  thoroughfare  between  Hindustan  Proper  and  the 
Deccan. 

MUX  DO,  moon^do,  a river  of  Spain,  falls  into  the  Segura 
In  the  district  of  Lietor;  total  course  about  60  miles. 

MUN/DOX,  a parish  of  England,  oo.  of  Essex. 

MUX'DY,  a post-township  iii  the  S.  part  of  Genesee  co., 
Michigan.  Pop,  1228. 

MUXEKPOOK,  a province  of  India.  See  Cass  ay. 

MUXER.\,  moo-n.Vrd,  a market-town  of  Spain,  province 
and  31  miles  W'.X.W.  of  Albacete.  Pop.  2690. 

MUXEVILLE-LE-BINGAIID,  mun'veeP-leli-bS.No'gaR/,  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Manche,  arrondissement  of 
Coutances.  Pop.  1500. 

MUX'FOllDSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hart  co., 
Kentucky,  on  the  right  bank  of  Green  River,  100  miles  S.W. 
of  Frankfort.  The  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats 
during  part  of  the  year.  Near  this  village  a circular  orifice 
extends,  in  the  form  of  a funnel,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  to  an  unknown  depth.  Pop.  about  400.  See  Ken- 
tucky, ‘‘  Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists.” 

MUXG  ASHT,  moon'gdsht/(?)  a strong  fortress  of  Per.sia,  pro- 
vince of  Khoozistan,  on  the  .lerahi,  70  miles  S.E.  of  Shooster, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mungasht  Mountains,  a continuation  of 
the  Zagros  chain. 

MUNGFRSDORF,  (Mungersdorf,)  miing'ers-doRf',  a vil- 
lage of  Belgium,  on  the  railway  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to 
Cologne,  5 miles  from  Cologne. 

MUXG'ER’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Shannon  co.,  Missouri. 

MUXGHUR,  mung'gur/,  a walled  town  of  West  Ilindostan, 
Odeypoor  dominions,  with  4000  inhabitants,  and  a large 
annu.al  fair  for  cattle. 

MUXGUl.A.,  moon-ghee^i,  a village  of  Spain,  province  of 
Biscay.  9 miles  X.E.  of  Bilbao.  Pop.  2ol0. 

.MUXGULGHEREE.  mung-gril-gh§r'ree,  a town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras.  12  miles  N.E.  of  Guntoor. 

MUX'GULHAUT^  a considerable  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  and  province  of  Bengal,  18  miles  N.  of  Rungpoor. 
Lat.  250  59/  X..  Ion.  89^  20'  E. 

.MUXGULWARA,  mung-gfil-wi'ri,  a walled  town  of  India, 
Sattarah  dominions,  50  miles  N.X.W.  of  Bejapoor. 

MUNICH,  muhiik,  (Ger.  Milnchm,  miin/Ken;  Sp.  Mo- 
mic/iio,  mo-nd/che-o;  It.  Munica,  moo-nee'kd;  L.  Monacki- 
um.)  the  capital  city  of  Bavaria,  and  of  the  province  of 
Upper  Bavaria,  on  the  Isar,  here  cros.sed  by  3 bridges,  225 
miles  W.  of  Vienna,  and  35  miles  S.E.  of  Augsburg.  Lat. 
(of  Frauenkirche,  1690  feet  above  the  sea)  48°  8'  20"  N.,  Ion. 
11°  34'  42"  E.  Population  in  1361,  148,201,  including 
23,479  military.  Mean  temperature  of  year  4S°.4,  win- 
ter 320.5,  summer  63°.6  Fahrenheit.  It  is  finely  situ- 
ated in  a plain,  and  witbin  the  present  century,  its  ex- 
tent hiis  been  doubled  by  the  addition  of  new  quarters 
and  suburbs  around  the  walled  city  : it  has  a handsome  and 
lively  general  appearance.  In  the  old  city  numerous  streets 
diverge  from  a central  square,  the  Haupl-Platz ; in  the  other 
quarters  are — Max-Jusephs-Platz.  one  of  the  finest  squares 
in  Europe,  a fine  broad  line  of  street  extending  from  N.IV'. 
to  S.E.  On  its  W.  and  N.  sides  are  most  of  its  principal 
structures;  these  comprise  the  new  Pinacotlieca  and  Gli/pto- 
theca,  or  museums  of  painting  and  ancient  sculpture,  rich  in 
choice  works  of  art,  the  former  containing  300,000  engraA'- 
ings.  The  new  Royal  Palace:  the  Cathedral,  built  1468, and 
having  two  towers  333  feet  in  height,  and  a fine  monument 
of  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria;  the  churches  of  the 
Theatines.  Jesuits,  St.  Louis,  All  Saints,  St.  Kajetan,  Lud- 
wig's Kirche,  and  the  Basilica,  all  richly  ornamented  with 
fre.xco  painting  and  stained  glass;  Protestant  and  Greek 
churche.s,  a syn.agogue,  a fine  opera-hou<e,  and  new  post- 
office.  In  one  square  is  an  obelisk  100  feet  in  height,  partly 
formed  of  cannon  taken  by  the  Bavarians,  and  in  another 
is  an  equestrian  statue  by  Thorwaldsen  of  the  elector  Maxi- 
milian I.  Adjacent  to  the  palace  is  the  Ilofyarten,  a space 
surrounded  by  arcades,  and  near  this  is  a public  park. 

Among  the  public  establishments  are  the  Leuchtenberg 
Gallery,  formed  by  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnois,  an  academy 
of  arts,  with  a triennial  exhibition,  .salaried  profes.sors  and 
pensioned  students,  a magnetical  and  uieteorological  ob- 
servatory. The  University,  removed  from  Landshut  in  1826, 
had.  in  1847,  76  profes.sors  and  1471  students,  a library  of 
200.000  volumes  and  400  manuscripts,  and  attached  to  it  2 
colleges,  and  philological  and  theological  schools,  a poly- 
technic. and  numerous  other  schools  of  art  and  science.  The 
Royal  Library,  occupying  a stately  new  building,  was  said  to 
have,  in  1846,  600.000  printed  volumes,  and  18,600  manu- 
scripts. Here  is  also  the  Brazilian  collection,  made  by  Spix 
and  Von  Martins.  Munich  is  the  residence  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers  from  all  the  different  courts  of  Europe;  the 
seat  of  the  high  courts  of  legislature  aud  of  law,  and  of  all 
the  more  important  offices  of  the  state.  Except  some  bronze 
and  iron  works,  silk-mills,  aud  sugar  refineries,  Munich  has 
few  mercantile  factories  of  consequence,  but  its  telescopes  and 
mathemuticuil  iustrumeuts  are  deservedly  famous,  and  it  is 
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greatly  resorted  to  by  the  admirers  and  cultivator.s  of  the 
fine  arts.  Many  newspapers  aud  magazines  are  printed 
here.  In  a meadow  to  the  VV.  is  the  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  Bavaria,  by  Schwanthaler,  84  feet  high.  Near  it  is  the 
“Hall  of  Fame.”  Munich  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
having  been  founded  (in  962)  on  a .site  belonging  to  .a  fra- 
ternity of  monks,  (in  German  Monchcn  or  Munchen.)  It  was 
walled  by  Otho  IV.  in  1157,  and  taken  by  the  Swedes  uudr- 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632. 

MUNIESA,  moo-ne-A'si,  a town  of  Spain,  Aragon,  50  miles 
from  Teruel.  Pop.  1148. 

MUXILLA,  moo-neePy^,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  28 
miles  S.S  E.  of  Logrono.  Pop.  1817. 

MUNKACS,  moon'kdtclP,  a market-town  of  Ea.st  Hungary, 
on  the  Latorcza,  80  miles  N.E.  of  Debreczin.  Pop.  3223.  It 
has  a strong  hill  fortress,  now  used  a.s  a state  prison,  Greek, 
Roman  Catholic.  Calvinistic.  and  Lutheran  churches,  and 
manufactures  of  hosiery  and  alum.  In  its  vicinity  are 
mines  of  crystal,  called  Hungarian  diamonds.  It  wa,s 
taken  by  the  Imperialists  in  1687,  after  a siege  of  3 years. 

MUNKZWALM,  munk'zwdlm,  a village  oif  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Zwalm.  16  miles  S.  of  Ghent. 
Pop.  1241. 

MUNLOCIIV.  mun-loK/ee,  a fishing  village  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Ross,  on  an  inlet  of  Moray  Frith,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Cromarty. 

MUNXERSTADT,  (.MUnuerstadt.)  miin^ner-stdtt',  a town 
of  Bavaria,  on  the  Lauer,  35  miles  N.N.E.  of  WUrzburg. 
Pop.  1579. 

MUN  XI POOR,  MUNIPOOR,  MUNNEEPOOR,  miin'e-poor', 
or  MUNIPOORA,  mun'e-poo'ra,  a town  of  India,  capital  of 
Cassay.  Lat.  24°  45'  N.,  Ion.  94°  E. 

MUNNIPOOR,  MUNIPOOR  or  MUNNEEPOOR,  a state  of 
Farther  India.  See  Cassay. 

MUXNS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co..  New  Vork, 
about  100  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  in  1855,  287. 

MUNN/TOWN,  a small  post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

MUNNVILLE,  a post-office  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio. 

MUNO,  miPno,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Luxem- 
bourg, 32  miles  W.N.W.  of  Arlon.  Pop,  1557. 

MUNSINGEN,  (MUnsingen.)  mlin^sing-en,  a town  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  23  miles  W.  of  Uim.  Pop.  1600.’ 

MUNSINGEN,  (Miinj.ngen,)  miin/sing-en,  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  7 miles  S.E.  of  Bern,  and  noted  in 
modern  Swiss  history  as  the  place  of  a meeting  which 
effected  many  popular  reforms  in  1831. 

MUNS^LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

MUNS/LOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

MUX^SON.  a township  of  Geauga  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1006. 

MUN'SONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Cheshire  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, about  35  miles  IV. S.W.  of  Concord. 

MUN'STER,  (L.  Mnnif^nia.)  the  most  S.  and  largest  of  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland,  having  N.  Connaught.  X.E.  Lein- 
ster, and  on  other  sides  St.  George's  Channel  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Area  9476  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1841,  2.396,161 ; in 
1851,1,857.244.  Surface  highly  diversified.  Silurian  rocks, 
old  red  sandstone  and  limestone,  form  the  basis  of  the  district. 
Coal  is  found  in  Tipperary,  Kerry,  and  Cork.  The  N.  part 
is  watered  by  the  Shannon  River,  and  the  E.  by  the  Suir. 
Several  parallel  mountain  ranges  separate  the  basins  of  the 
Blackwater,  Bandon.  Lee,  aud  Laune.  terminating  in  rocky 
peninsulas  on  the  W.  coast,  bounding  Dingle,  Kenmore, 
Bantry,  Duninanus,  and  other  bays.  Lough  Deirgeart  i.«  on 
the  N.  liorder,  and  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  are  in  this  part 
of  Ireland.  The  province  is  divided  into  the  counties  of 
Coik,  Clare,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford. 
Before  the  Norman  conquest,  it  was  separated  into  the  king- 
doms of  North  and  South  Munster. 

MUNSTER,  piumster,)  miin^ster,  (L.  MmasteJrium.)  a 
town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Westiihalia 
and  of  a government  of  its  own  name,  in  a wide  plain  on 
the  Aa,  78  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cologne,  with  which,  ami  with 
Hanover,  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  was  once  fortified, 
and  is  still  entered  by  eight  gates,  though  the  fortifications 
have  been  levelled  and  planted,  and  now  form  agreeable 
promenades.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  Cathedral,  an 
ancient  Gothic  structure;  the  three  other  churches  of  Ober- 
wa.sser,  St.  Leger,  and  St.  Lambert,  all  in  the  purest  Gothic, 
particularly  the  last,  on  the  tower  of  which  still  hang  the 
iron  cages  in  which  John  of  Leyden  and  the  other  two  Ana- 
baptist leaders  were  suspended  previous  to  their  execution 
in  1535 ; the  Tow-nhouse.  also  a beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic, 
and  a fine  hall,  called  the  Frieden  Saal.  from  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  having  been  signed  in  it  in  1648  ; the  Exchange, 
Museum,  Theatre.  House  of  Correction,  and  an  old  castle, 
formerly  the  bishop’s  palace,  and  now  occupied  as  the  go- 
vernor’s residence.  It  is  the  seat  of  several  important 
courts  of  law,  one  of  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
province.  It  is  .also  the  see  of  a Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  possesses  a Roman  Catholic  high  .school,  with  philosm 
phical  and  theological  faculties,  a gymnasium,  deaf  auc 
dumb  institution,  veterinary  school,  school  of  design,  nor- 
mal seminary,  and  society  for  the  encouragement  oi  domefi- 
tic  history  and  antiquities.  The  manufactures  consist 
chiefiy  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cottou  goods,  leather  1 tarcli 
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tobacco,  and  refined  sugar.  The  trade,  which  is  considera- 
ble. includes,  besides  the  above  articles  of  manutacture, 
wine,  bacon,  bams.  &c. 

Miinster  was  long  governed  by  independent  bishops,  in 
whom  a warlike  was  often  much  more  conspicuous  than  a 
Christian  spirit;  but  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
history  of  the  town  occurred  in  1 0.35-06.  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  fanatics,  John  of  Leyden,  Bernhard  Kuip- 
perdolling,  and  Bernhard  Krechting.  who.  under  the  pretext 
of  Christian  freedom,  tauglit  the  wildest  doctrines,  and 
practised  the  gro.s.sest  abominations.  Pop.  in  1861,  2:1,336. 

MUNSTBR,  a government  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia, 
bounded  N.  by  Hanover.  Area  2820  square  miles.  The  prin- 
npal  rivers  are  the  Ems  and  the  Lippe.  The  chief  minerals 
are  iron  and  coal.  About  si.x-sevenths  of  the  whole  inha- 
bitants are  Komau  Catholics.  Pop.  in  184-9,  421.935. 

MUNSTER,  (.Munster.)  miin'ster,  a village  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt,  province  of  Starkenbach,  near  Offenbach.  Pop.  1886. 

MUNSTER,  muxo'staia',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
llaut-Rhin,  10  miles  W.S.’W.  of  Colmar.  Pop.  in  1852,  4646. 

MUN/STER,  a post-village  of  C.ambria  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
4 miles  E.  of  Ebensburg.  Pop.  692. 

MUNSTERBERG,  (Munsterberg,)  mun'ster-b§RG',  a town 
of  Prussian  Silesia,  35  miles  S.  of  Breslau,  on  the  Ohlau. 
Pop.  4000.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  breweries,  manu- 
factures of  plush,  and  cotton  stuffs. 

MUNSTEREIFEL,  (Miin.stereifel,)  miin'ster-i'fel,  a town 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cologne,  on  the  Erft. 
Pop. 1570. 

MUNSTERHAUSEN,  (Miinsterhausen,)'  miin'ster-how'- 
zpn,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Swabia,  on  the 
Mundel.  22  miles  W.  of  Augsburg.  I’op.  1270. 

MUNSTEli-M.UYFELD,  (Munster-Mayfeld.)  mun'ster-mf/- 
fjlt,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Coblentz. 
Pop.  16.50. 

MUNSTERTHAL,  (Miinsterthal,)  miin'ster-tdr,  two  val- 
leys of  Switzerland,  one  in  the  canton  of  Grisons,  the  other 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  where  the  battle  of 
St.  .Jacob  was  fought  between  the  Swiss  and  the  French  in 
] 44,4,  which  terminated  in  the  almost  entire  destruction  of 
the  firmer  combatants. 

MUNTE,  mun/teh.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders.  9 miles  S.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1095. 

MUNTOK,  mun-tokJ,  a fortified  seaport-town  of  the  island 
of  Banca,  capital  of  a Dutch  residency  on  the  S.W.  coast. 

MUNNYPOOR,  a town  of  India.  See  Munnipoor. 

MUNZENBERG,  (Munzenberg,)  munUsen-bSRG',  a town  of 
Germany,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  province  of  tipper  Hessen,  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Giessen. 

MUNZESHEl.M,  (MUnzesheim,)  munUses-hlme',  a village 
of  Baden,  circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  on  the  Kreich.  Pop.  1145. 

MUNZTFAY,  moonUsA-fi',  (L.  Mans  Fa'gi.)  a town  of  Bohe- 
mia. circle  of  Rakonitz,  with  a town-house  and  hospital. 
Pop.  1346. 

MUNZKIRCIIEN.  (MUnzkirchen,)  muntsJkeeRK-en,  an 
ancient  village  of  Upper  Austria,  circle  of  Inn,  district  and 
near  Yiechtenstein.  Pop.  900. 

MUGNIO,  moo-o'ne-o,  a river  of  Russian  Lapland,  joins 
the  Tornei  River,  after  a S.  course  of  150  miles. 

MUUNIGNISKA,  moo-os%d,  a village  of  Russia,  Finland, 
212  miles  N.  of  Uleaborg  on  the  Muonio,  which  has  here  a 
cascade  100  feet  high. 

MUOTTA-TH.UL,  moo-oUta-tdP,  a lofty,  secluded  valley  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Schwytz,  traver.sed  by  the  river,  and 
having  for  its  chief  place  the  village  of  Muotta,  4 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Schwytz.  In  this  valley,  a sanguinai-y  struggle  took  place, 
in  1799,  between  the  French,  under  Lecourbe.  Mortier,  and 
Massena,  and  the  Russians,  under  Suwarrow.  The  latter  was 
nearly  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  but  valiantly  cut  his  way, 
and  made  a most  masterly  retreat.  Pop.  1555. 

MUR  or  MUHR,  mooR,  a river  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
lises  in  Salzburg,  traverses  Styria  throughout,  and  joins  the 
Drave  on  the  left,  in  Hungary,  25  miles  E.  of  Warasdin, 
after  a S.E.  course  of  230  miles. 

MUR,  miiR,  a town  of  Erance,  department  of  C6tes-du- 
Nord,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Loudeac.  Pop.  in  1852,  244)3. 

MUR,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Aveyron,  arron- 
dissement  of  Espalion.  Pop.  in  1852,  1622. 

JTURAD-CHAI,  a river  of  Turkey.  See  Moorad-Ch.4I. 

MURAFA,  a town  of  Russian  Poland.  See  Moor.\f.\. 

MURANO,  moo-rA'no,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  an 
Island  1 mile  N.  of  Venice,  of  which  it  is  a suburb.  It  has 
manufactures  of  mirrors  and  other  glass  wares,  now  de- 
ixiyed.  In  the  15th  century  it  had  a population  of  30,000, 
4nd  its  glass  works  have  been  celebrated  since  the  11th 
century. 

MUR  ANUM,  a town  of  Southern  Italy.  See  Morano. 

MUR.VNYALLA,  moo'rdn'yoPloh',  a village  of  Hungary, 
00.  of  Giirmiir.  40  miles  from  Rosenau.  Pop.  1213. 

MURASOHKINO,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Moorashkino. 

MURASSUN,  rr  u'rA8's6N®^  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  .\veyron,  14  miles  S.S.W'.  of  St.  Affrique.  P.  2631 . 

.MUR.VT,  mii'rdJ,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cantal, 
near  the  Alagnon,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Aurillac,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cantal.  Pop.  in  1852,  2699. 
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MURAT,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Tam,  30  miles 
E.  of  Castres.  Pop.  in  1852.  2883. 

MU'RAT,  a post-office  of  Paulding  co.,  Ohio. 

MURAU,  moo'row,  a town  of  Styria,  on  the  Mur,  23  miles 
W.  of  Judenburg.  with  extensive  iron  works.  Pop.  1200. 

MURAVERA,  moo-rd-vA'rd.  MURERA,  moo-r.Vrl  or  MO 
RERA.  mo-nVrd.  a village  on  the  i.sland  of  Sardinia,  division 
and  18  miles  N.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1980. 

MURAZZANO.  moo-rdt-sdtno,  a market-town  of  Piedmont, 
division  of  Coni,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Mondovi.  Pop.  2257. 

MURCA  DE  PANOIAS.  mcoRAsd  da  pd-no'yds,  a town  of 
Portugal,  province  of  Beira-Alta,  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Villa 
Real.  Pop.  800. 

MURCHAKOORorMURCIIACUR,  moor'chd-koor/,  a large 
village  of  Persia,  35  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Ispahan. 

MURCIA,  raur^she-a.  (Sp.  pron.  moou^the-d;  Fr.  Murcie, 
miiR'seeJ;  anc.  Veryilia^)  a city  of  Spain,  capital  of  an  ancient 
kingdom  and  modern  province  of  its  own  name,  30  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Cartagena,  lat.  38°  N.,  Ion.  l°10'W'.,on  the  Segura, 
which  divides  the  town  into  two  unequal  portions,  connected 
by  a hand.some  bridge  of  two  arches.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  a brick  wall,  erected  during  the  late  civil  wars,  and  is  en- 
tered by  three  principal  gates.  The  streets  are  generally 
broad,  straight,  and  well  paved  ; and  the  houses  are  mostly 
two  stories  high.  Among  the  principal  public  buildings 
may  be  mentioned  the  Cathedral,  a fine  edifice,  begun  in 
1353.  The  belfry,  finished  in  1766,  rises  in  compartments 
like  a drawn-out  telescope,  and  is  crowned  with  a dome.  It 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  hun'ta  (plain)  of  .Murcia, 
studded  with  farms  and  droojiing  palm  tree.s,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  city,  with  its  fiat,  blueish  roofs  and  cane  pigeon-houses. 
The  seat  of  the  bishop,  who  is  suffragan  to  Toledo,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Murcia  from  Cartagena  from  whieh  latter  he  still 
takes  his  title.  In  the  plaza  stands  the  capacious  Epi.scopal 
Palace,  built  in  1752.  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  its  class 
in  Spain ; and  in  close  proximity  to  it,  the  Colleges  of 
St.  Fulgentius  and  St.  I.sidore.  The  other  public  edifices 
and  institutions  consist  of  the  College  of  St.  Leander,  which 
is  an  academy  of  music  connected  with  the  Cathedral; 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  having  in  connexion  with  it  a 
hospital  for  convalescents;  a House  of  Refuge,  a Foundling 
Hospital,  the  Town-house,  granary,  town  seminary,  an  in- 
stitute, founded  in  1837,  with  chairs  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics. mental  philosophy,  morals,  theology,  natural  hi.s- 
tory,  physics,  geography,  and  history,  which  were  attended, 
in  1847,  by  223  students;  a Normal  School,  numerous  private 
elementary  .schools,  in  which  are  educated  about  1050  boys 
and  600  girls ; a School  of  Design,  with  four  professors,  and 
about  150  pupils;  eleven  parish  churches,  with  .several  nun- 
neries, hermitages,  oratories,  and  numerous  suppressed  con- 
vents; a bull-ring,  and  a good  botanical  garden.  The  town 
has  manufactures  of  coarse  cloths  and  baize,  of  different 
colors,  of  .silk  stuffs,  linens,  hats,  gloves,  saltpetre,  also  dye 
works,  potterie-s,  tanneries,  soap  works,  and  31  flour-mills. 
Considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  in  raw,  spun,  and  dyed 
silks,  and  in  some  of  the  other  manufactures  above  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  in  grain  and  fruits.  The  first  undoubted 
mention  of  Murcia  occurs  at  the  division  of  Spain  into  pro- 
vinces, by  Yoosuf,  (Yusuf,)  in  747  ; and  it  soon  after  figures 
as  one  of  the  principal  Moorish  cities  in  Spain,  under  the 
name  of  Mursiah.  It  was  wrested  from  the  Moors  by  St. 
Ferdinand,  in  1240.  It  was  sacked  by  the  French  during 
the  Peninsular  War,  and  denuded  of  its  wealth  and  works 
of  art.  Pop.,  including  the  suburbs,  109,446. 

MURCIA,  an  old  kingdom  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Spain, 
bordering  on  the  MediteiTanean,  now  divided  into  the 
modern  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Albacete,  united  area 
11,688  square  miles,  and  pop.  595,531.  Surface  traversed 
by  several  mountains.  Soil  ill-watered  and  infertile,  but 
contains  iron-mines.  Climate  hot ; the  palm  and  carob  grow 
freely.  Chief  cities,  Murcia,  Albacete,  Cartagena,  Elche, 
and  Lorca.  After  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
and  Goths,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Moors  in  712.  and  con- 
tinued. with  a slight  interruption,  to  be  subject  to  the  Ca- 
liphs of  Cordova,  till  1239,  when  it  was  rai.sed  by  Mohammed- 
ben-Alee  (called  by  Castilian  writers  Hudiel)  to  the  dignity 
of  a kingdom ; but  in  the  following  year  it  was  declared  a 
dependency  of  Castile,  with  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
united. — Adj.  and  inhab.  Murcian,  murfshe-an,  (Sp.  Mur- 
ciANO,  mooR-the-3/no.) 

MUR  DE  BARREZ,  milR  deh  bdR'RA/,  a town  of  France, 
deixartment  of  Aveyron,  34  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rodez.  Pop.  in 
1852.  1622. 

MUIUDER  CREEK.  Alabama,  flows  southward  through 
Conecuh  county  into  Conecuh  River. 

MURDER  ISLAND,  Madagascar.  See  First  Island. 

MUlUDERKlLL.abundredin  Kentco.,  Delaware.  P 7130. 

MURfDOCKSYILLE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Penn.syJvania,  230  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

MURE,  La,  M miiR,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Isijre,  1 9 miles  S.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in  1852.  3648,  chiefly 
employed  in  manufactures  of  packing-cloth  and  nails. 

MURELLO,  moo-r^Plo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States 
division  of  Coni,  about  7 miles  from  Saluzzo.  Pop.  1662. 

MURERA,  a village  of  Sardinia.  See  Muraveba. 
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MTJRET,  moo'ri',  (L.  MureVlum,)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ilaute-Garonne,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Toulouse. 
Po^>.  in  18.52.  4213. 

.MUR'FEE’S  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Southampton  co.,  Vir- 
/.(nia,  vith  a station  on  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad, 
it  miles  from  Portsmouth. 

.MUR'FREESBOROUGH,  murTr^z-bur-ruh,  a post-village 
la  Hertford  co.,  North  Carolina,  on  Meherrin  River,  110 
miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Raleigh,  at  the  head  of  sloop  naviga- 
tiou.  It  liiLs  an  active  trade  iiicotton,  tar,  <fcc.  t ree  pop.  463. 

MUREREESBOROUGH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pike 
CO.,  Arkansas,  about  125  miles  W.S.W.  of  Little  Rock.  It 
is  situated  in  a mountainous  region,  which  contains  iron, 
lead,  zinc,  silver,  stone-coal,  &c. 

MURFREESBOROUGII,  a hand.some  post-village,  capital 
of  Rutherford  co.,  Tennessee,  on  the  railroad  from  Nash- 
ville to  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.  30  miles  S.E.  of 
Nashville.  It  is  situated  in  a beautiful  plain,  surrounded 
by  a healthy  and  fertile  country.  The  Union  University  at 
this  place  is  a flourishing  institution,  founded  by  the  Bap- 
tists, in  1841.  There  is  also  a female  institute,  1 bank,  5 
churches,  and  1 or  2 newspaper  offices.  Murfreesboro’  was 
the  capital  of  ’J’enncssee  from  1817  to  1827.  Pop.  2861.  A 
great  battle  was  fotight  hero  .Jan.  1-3, 1863,  between  Gen. 
Ko.secrans  and  Gen.  Bragg,  who  was  compelled  to  retreat. 

MURG,  mofiRG,  a river  of  South  Germany,  Wiirtemberg 
and  Baden,  to  a circle  of  which  latter  it  formerly  gave  name, 
ri.«es  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  after  a N.  course  of  40  miles 
joins  the  Rhine  4 miles  NE  of  Rastadt. 

MURG,  a river  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Thurgau,  joins 
the  Tbnr,  1^  miles  N.  of  Frauenfeld. 

MURG,  a village  of  Baden,  33  miles  S.  of  Freiburg,  on 
the  Rhine.  Pop.  1000. 

MURGIS.  See  Almeria. 

MURI,  moo'ree,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  2 
miles  S.E.  of  Bern.  Here  Charles  X.  resided  during  a part 
of  the  French  revolutionary  period. 

MURI,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau,  18 
miles  S.E.  of  Aargau,  with  a ri(h  Benedictine  Abbey,  and 
some  silk  manufactures.  Pop.  1900. 

MURIAIlfi,  moo-re-d-hV.  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the 
Serra  do  Pico,  province  of  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  and  joins  the  Pa- 
rahiba  on  the  left. 

.MURIALDO,  moo-re-dPdo,  a town  of  North  Italy,  division 
of  Genoa,  4^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Millesimo.  Pop.  2500. 

MURILLO  DEGALLEGO,  moo-reel'yo  dd  gdl-y.Vgo.  a town 
of  Spain,  Aragon,  44  miles  N.  of  Saragossa,on  the  Gallego, 
here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge  of  three  arches.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  Aragon.  Pop.  648. 

MURILLO  DE  RIO  DE  LEZA,  moo-reePyo  dd  ree^o  dd  Idt- 
thd,  a town  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Logrono,  on 
the  Leza  Pop.  1163 

JIURILLO  EL  FRUTO,  moo-reeUyo  dl  froo'to,  a town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Navarre,  on  a height  above  the  Aragon, 
21  miles  S.E.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  554. 

MURISENGO,  moo-re-sdn'go,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
SLates,  14  miles  from  Casale,  on  the  East  Stura.  Pop. 
20U0. 

MURITIBA,  moo-re-teeffid,  or  PASSfi,  pds-sd/.  a village 
of  Brazil,  province  of  Bahia,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Cachoeira,  with 
2 hand.some  churches,  and  a primary  school. 

MURITZ,  (Muritz.)  mu'rits,  L.\KE,  (Ger.  Maritzee.,  mU'- 
riis-sd/.)  a lake  of  North  Germany,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
immediately  S.  of  IVaren.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  19  miles. 
It  communicates  on  the  N.  with  Lake  Flesen. 

MURLO  DI  VESCOVADO,  mooR'lo  dee  v^s-ko-vd'do,  a vil- 
lage of  Tuscany,  13  miles  from  Sienna,  with  a castle.  Pop. 
2349. 

MURNAU,  mooRJndw,  a market-town  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
38  miles  S.S.W.  of  Munich.  I'op.  1500. 

MURO,  mootro,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata, 
19  miles  N.W.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  2000. 

MURO,  a village  of  Naples,  province  and  8 miles  W.S.W. 
of  Otranto.  Pop.  1600. 

MURO,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Alicante.  Pop.  2786. 

MURO,  a town  of  the  island  of  Majorca.  25  miles  N.E.  of 
Palma.  Pop.  2300. 

MUROM,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Moorom. 

MUROS,  moo'roce,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Corunna, 
30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Santiago.  Pop.  3912. 

MUROS,  a town  of  Spain,  Asturias,  20  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Oviedo,  on  the  Nalon,  near  its  mouth.  Pop.  1076. 

MURPIIREE’S  (murTreez)  VAL'LEY,  a post-office  of 
Blount  CO.,  Alabama. 

MURPHY,  mur'fee,  a post-vill.age,  capital  of  Cherokee  co.. 
North  Carolina,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hiawassee  and  Valley 
Rivers,  and  on  the  Western  Turnpike,  373  miles  W.  by.  S. 
of  Raleigh.  It  contains  a court-house,  1 newspaper  office, 
and  several  stores 

MUIUPHYSBOROUGII.  a post-village,  capital  of  Jack.son 
co.,  Illinois,  on  Big  Muddy  River,  about  15  miles  E.  of  the 
Mi.ssi.sgippi  River,  and  178  miles  S.  of  Springfield. 

MUIUPHY’S  C.VMP,  a post-town  of  Calaveras  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  about  13  miles 
N of  the  Stanislaus  River.  It  was  built  up,  and  is  now 
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principally  sustained  by  miners,  who  are  numerous  in  the 
vicinity. 

MURPIIYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Alason  co.,  Kentucky, 
9 miles  S.  of  Maysville. 

MURRAY,  a county  of  Scotland.  See  Moray. 

MUIURAY^  is  the  principal  river  hitherto  discover  id  in 
Australia,  and  formed  by  the  junction  of  numerous  streams 
W.  of  the  Australian  .Vlps,  whence  it  proceeds  very  tortu- 
ously westward  through  9 degrees  of  longitude;  and  after 
passing  through  Lake  Victoria,  it  enters  the  ocean  (Encoun- 
ter Bay)  in  lat.  35°  20'  S..  Ion,  139°  E.  Affluents,  the  Bay- 
ungun,  Murrumbidgee,  with  the  Lachlan,  and  probably  the 
Darling.  It  is  navigable  in  a great  part  of  its  extent,  and 
in  its  lower  part  is  a noble  river,  hut  its  mouth  is  too  shal- 
low to  be  entered  by  large  ships.  The  counties  of  New  South 
Wales  and  We.st  Australia  have  this  name. 

MURJRAY,  a county  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  Georgia,  bor- 
dering on  Tennes.see.  has  an  area  of  600  square  miles.  The 
Coo,«awattee  River  forms  part  of  the  .southern  boundary,  the 
Connasauga  traverses  the  county  from  N.  to  S.,  and  unites 
with  the  other  on  the  border,  to  form  the  Oostenaula ; it  is 
also  drained  by  Holly,  Sumach,  Rocky,  and  Mill  Creeks 
The  surface  is  elevated.  'I'he  Cohuttah  and  Chattoogata 
Mountains  are  remarkable  for  their  grand  and  picturesque 
scenery.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Gold,  silver,  lead, 
zinc,  and  hydraulic  limestone  are  found  in  the  county.  Since 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  was  opened,  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  rapidly.  Organized  in  1832,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Thomas  W.  Murray,  a former  member  of  the 
Georgia  legislature,  and  Speaker  of  the  House.  Capital, 
Spring  Place.  Pop.  7083,  of  whom  5641  were  free,  and  1442 
slaves. 

MURRAY,  a post-township  of  Orleans  co..  New  York,  In- 
tersected by  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Rochester  Lockport 
and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  5 miles  E.  of  Albion.  Pop.  2612, 

MURRAY,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  Texas. 

MURRAY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Callaway  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, is  situated  near  Clark’s  River,  250  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Frankfort.  Fop.  about  300. 

MURRAY,  a post-village  of  Wills  co..  Indiana. 

MURRAY  ISLANDS,  a group  in  Torres  Strait,  lat.  9°  56' 
S.,  Ion.  144°  5'  E. 

MURRAY’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Williamsburg  district, 
South  Carolina. 

MURRAYSIIIRE,  a county  of  Scotland.  See  Mor  ay. 

MURRAY  SOUND  and  HARBOR  are  among  the  Amherst 
Islands,  off  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Corea. 

MUK'RAYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Penn.sylvania,  21  miles  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

MURHAYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Jack.son  co.,  Virginia. 

MURRAY'SVILLE,  a village  in  Hall  co.,  Georgia,  lUO  miles 
N.N.W.  of  5Iilledgeville. 

MURRAY'SVILLE,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Mississippi. 

MUR'KELL’S  SHOP,  a post-office  of  Nelson  co.,  Virginia. 

MURRHARDT,  mooR/haRt,  a town  of  M'Urtemberg,  circle 
of  Neckar,  on  the  Murr,  an  affluent  of  the  Neckar,  24  miles 
N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  2406.  It  was  almost  wholly  de- 
stroj'ed  by  fire  in  1765. 

MUR'KINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. about  21  miles  N.  of  Butler. 

MUIUROES  or  MUIRHOUSE,  miir^house,  a parish  of  Scot- 
land. CO.  of  Forfar. 

MUR/RUM  BID'GEE  or  MO'RUMBID'GEE,  a river  of  South 
East  Australia,  rises  under  the  meridian  of  149°  E.,  at  a 
distance  of  about  80  miles  from  the  sea.  It  flows  in  a S.W. 
direction,  and  is  joined  by  the  Lachlan,  at  lat.  34°  25'  S., 
latterly  taking  a S.W.  course,  and  falling  into  the  IMurr.ay 
at  lat.  34°  45'  S.  Its  whole  course  is  upwards  of  400  miles; 
and  it  is  navi<rable  up  nearly  to  its  .sources. 

MURRUMBIDGEE  or  MORUMBIDGEE,  a di.strict  of 
New  South  M’ales.  between  Ion.  144°  and  147°  10'  E.,  hav- 
ing the  river  Murray  on  the  N..  and  the  Murrumbidgee  on 
the  S.,  and  containing  12,000.000  acres. 

MURS,  miiR',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Maine- 
et-Loire,  5 miles  S.  of  Ansers.  on  the  Lubancy.  Pop.  1700. 

MURSA  or  MURSTA.  See  Eszek. 

MURS'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

MURS^'rON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

MURSUK,  a town  of  North  Africa.  See  Moorzook. 

MURTAS,  mooR'tds.  a village  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  48 
miles  S.E.  of  Granada.  Pop.  2870. 

MURTEN,  a town  of  Switzerland.  See  Moray. 

MUR/TON,  a township  of  England,  co  of  Northumbei- 
land. 

MURU,  moo'rooL  a small  town  of  .Japan,  on  the  inland  of 
Niphon,  .situated  on  the  Strait  of  Matson  simi-nada.  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Sikokf  Its  harbor  is  much  frequented  by 
coasting  vessels,  being  very  secure  and  well  sheltered  by  a 
lofty  mountain. 

51URUSURA  or  MURU^URA.  moo-roo  soo'rd,  a river  of 
East  .\frica.  of  which  little  is  known. 

MURU'FSI,  moo-root/.see,  or  MORUTSI,  mo-rooUsee,  an 
African  tribe,  N.W.  of  Delagoa  Bay,  near  lat.  25°  S.,  and  Ion. 
28°  E.  They  have  made  considerable  progre.ss  in  civiliza 
tion.  They  manufacture  iron  and  copper,  converting  the 
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former  into  excellent  cutlery,  and  even  castings;  and  the 
latter  into  fine  wire,  out  of  which  they  make  beautiful 
elastic  chains.  They  are  also  ingenious  workers  in  wood, 
cuitivato  tobacco  and  sugar-cane,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
crops  of  beans,  corn,  millet,  &c.,  and  have  immense  droves 
of  cattle.  Their  capital  is  Kurreechane. 

MURUT,  moo-rut/(?)  a walled  town  of  North-West  Ilindos- 
tan,  principality  and  S.W.  of  Bbawlpoor.  It  is  a place  of 
Importance,  being  both  a military  station,  and  the  emporium 
of  a large  trade  in  grain. 

MUR/VALL,  a post-office  of  Rusk  co.,  Texas. 

MLIRVIEDliO,  mooR-ve-A'dro,  (anc.  Sagua'tam,)  a fortified 
town  of  Spain,  province  and  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Valencia,  on 
the  Canales,  3 miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  7476. 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  along  which  run  long 
lines  of  walls  and  towers;  and  is  noted  for  its  Roman  anti- 
quities. comprising  the  remains  of  a theatre  and  a circus. 
Here  are  also  a strong  Moorish  castle,  a convent  on  the  site 
of  a temple  of  Diana,  and  some  Moorish  cisterns,  &c.  Sa- 
guntum  was  founded,  b.  c.  1384,  bj'  the  Ureeks  of  Zacynthus, 
(Zante.)  It  was  then  a seaport,  but  the  laud  has  since 
gained  upon  the  sea,  which  is  now  above  3 miles  distant. 
Being  the  first  frontier  town,  and  allied  to  Rome,  and  being 
also  extremely  rich,  it  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  Han- 
nibal, B.  c.  219.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  became 
a municipium.  Of  its  farmer  grandeur,  but  few  and  slight 
traces  remain,  as  it  has  been  ever  since  used  as  a quari'y  by 
Goth.  .Moor,  and  Spaniard. 

MORVIKL,  miiR've-eP,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Herault,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Bezieres.  Pop.  in  1852,  1601. 

MURZUIv.  a town  of  North  Africa.  See  Moorzook. 

MURZZUSCIILAG,  mooRt's V)sh-lAG',  a village  of  Styria, 
on  the  .Murz,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Brlick,  with  a station  on  the 
railway  between  Vienna  and  Cilly.  It  contains  a Franciscan 
convent.  Pop.  900. 

MUS.\NDA.M,  a headland  of  Arabia.  See  Mussendom. 

MUSBACII,  moos'biK,  or  MUSCIIBACH,  moosh'biK,  a 
market-town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Spires. 

MIJS'RURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

MUSBURY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

MUSCAT,  MASKAT,  or  MASCAT,  md.s-kaU,  (Arab.  pron. 
mi.s-kiit/;  Fr.  Mascate,  mis'kAU;  anc.  A/os'c/«a,) the  chief  city 
of  Oman,  capital  of  the  States  of  the  Imam  or  Sultan  of 
.Mu.scat.  and  a seaport  of  great  commercial  importance,  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  near  the  E.  angle  of  Arabia.  Lat.  23°3-t' 
N..  Ion.  58°  50'  E.  The  Cove  of  Muscat,  as  the  harbor  is 
called,  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  aV)out  three-fourths  of  a mile 
long,  with  half  that  width,  opening  N.W.,  and  consequently 
completely  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  or  monsoons. 
Immediately  W.  of  this  inlet  is  a more  capacious  bay  facing 
N.E.,  and  therefore  exposed  to  the  winter  monsoon,  but 
capable  of  affording  shelter  to  shipping  under  those  circum- 
stances of  weather  which  render  it  difficult  to  enter  the 
cove  of  Muscat.  The  city  of  Mu.scat  stands  at  the  S.  side 
of  the  cove,  in  a hollow,  under  cliffs  400  or  500  feet  high, 
and  debarred  even  from  the  view  of  the  sea  by  the  sur- 
rounding high  rocks.  Its  appearance  by  no  means  corres- 
ponds with  its  wealth  and  importance.  A few  good  hou.ses, 
in  the  Persian  style,  occupy  the  narrow  space  at  the  water 
side;  but  large  and  stately  buildings  are  few,  and  the  Sul- 
tan's pahace,  (a  plain  edifice.)  the  governor’s  house,  and  a 
few  minarets,  alone  rise  above  the  humble  mass  of  fiat- 
roofed  huts  or  houses.  The  streets  are  extremely  narrow, 
BO  that  a few  palm-leaves  laid  across  between  the  houses 
above  completely  screen  them  from  the  sun.  Muscat  is  one 
of  the  hottest  places  in  the  world.  The  thermometer,  in 
tin,*  shade,  rarely  descends  below  90°,  To  Europeans  the 
climate  is  insupportable.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  port,  and  its  convenient  position  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  will  always  make  it  import- 
ant as  a station  for  shipping.  It  is  also  naturally  strong, 
and.  in  European  hands,  could  be  made  impregnable.  Of 
water  a sufficient  supply  is  obtained  from  wells  about  40 
feet  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  on  the  W.,  is  the 
town  of  Muttra,  distant,  by  land,  about  three  miles  from 
.Muscat,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  a suburb,  and 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  it  in  population.  Here  are  the 
docks  for  building  and  repairing  shipping.  Muscat  is  the 
grand  emporium  of  East  Arabia,  and  the  key  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Per.sian  Gulf.  Imports  have  been  estimated  at  about 
$1,000,000  in  value  annually,  and  consist  chiefly  of  almonds, 
aloes,  as.safifitida,  gum  ammoniac,  sulphur,  nitre,  gum  copal, 
frankincense,  coffee,  pearl.«,  ivory,  horns,  hide.s,  wax  from 
Persia  and  Africa,  most  of  which  are  re-exported  to  India 
and  the  East;  the  returns  thence  being  made  in  British  and 
Indian  cotton  goods,  shawls,  and  China  manufactures. 
Large  quantities  of  dates,  as  also  wheat,  horses,  salt,  and 
dried  fish,  are  among  the  princi|)al  e.x ports.  The  port  is 
usually  touched  at  by  vessels  going  up  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  combined  population  of  Muscat,  Muttra,  and  interven- 
ing villages,  has  been  variously  estimated  from  25,000  to 
60,000. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  Muscat  had  already 
ilt.ained,  under  a ruler  who  bore  the  religious  title  of  Imam, 
the  eminence  to  which,  as  a seaport,  it  is  entitled,  for  its 
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security  and  convenient  situation.  In  1808,  Seid  Saeed.  Hie 
present  ruler,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  having  removed 
his  cousin  Bedr,  who  had  a prior  title,  by  assassination 
His  dominion  is  somewhat  singular  in  it*  nature,  and  almost 
wholly  maritime.  It  commences  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa, 
at  the  river  Mozimbue,  about  60  miles  S.  of  Cape  Delgado, 
and  continues  N.  as  far  as  the  equator.  This,  however, 
does  not  imply  any  territorial  possession  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  coast.  A large  portion 
of  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  likewise  acknowledges  his 
sway;  so  that  Oman  and  the  African  islands,  Zanzibar, 
Monfia,  and  Pemba  included,  the  coasts  ruled  by  him, 
(though  for  the  most  part  only  commercially,)  cannot  have 
an  extent  of  less  than  3000  miles.  (See  next  article.) 

MUSCAT  or  MUSKAT,  IMAMAT  OF,  the  name  by  which 
is  commonly  known  an  extensive  and  powerful  state  of 
Arabia,  comprising  the  E.  portion  of  that  peninsula,  its  au- 
thority also  extending  over  its  S.E.  coast  nearly  as  for  as 
Aden,  and  over  parts  of  the  coast  of  Persia  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  that  of  East  Africa  from  the  equator  S.  to  Cape 
Delgado.  Area  and  population  not  ascertained.  Besides 
Muscat,  the  capital,  this  dominion  compri.ses  the  towns  of 
Rostak  and  Muttra  in  Arabia,  and  Juba,  Melinda,  Mombas, 
Magadoxo,  Bravah,  Quiloa,  and  Lindy  in  Africa,  with  tht 
islands  of  Zanzibar,  Socotra,  &c.  It  has  an  active  trade 
with  all  the  adjacent  countries,  and  with  British  India.  The 
Imam,  (or  Imaum.)  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  Sultan, 
has  a patriarchal  and  despotic  sway.  In  order  to  enforce  his 
authority  over  this  widely-spread  empire,  he  has  provided  ? 
naval  force  unexampled  in  the  East.  He  possesses  an  84 
gun  ship,  two  74’s,  several  frigates,  and,  altogether,  50  or  60 
square-rigged  vessels  carrying  guns,  and  most  of  them  built 
at  Bombay,  after  European  models. 

Although  his  government  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Imamat  of  Muscat,  it  should  be  observed  that  Sultan  Seid 
Saeed  has  never  assumed  the  religious  title  of  Im^m,  w’hich 
is  often  erroneously  bestowed  on  him,  nor  does  he  style  him 
self  Sultan  of  Muscat.  Indeed  the  island  of  Zanzibar  has 
now  become  the  seat  of  his  central  government,  his  chief 
source  of  revenue,  and  principal  residence. 

MUSCAT/ ATUC  or  MUSKAK/ITUCK,  a river  of  Indiana, 
rises  in  Ripley  co.,  and  flowing  south-westerly,  enters  the 
Driftwood  Fork  of  White  River,  near  the  S.  boundary  of 
Jackson  co.  The  Indian  name  is  Mesh-ca-que-tuck,  i.  e. 
“ Pond  River.” 

MUSCATINE,  mus'ka-teeu/,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of 
Iowa,  bordering  on  Illinois,  has  an  area  of  450  square  miles. 
The  Mississippi  River,  which  makes  a great  bend  opposite 
the  county,  forms  its  south-eastern  boundary  for  a di.'tancc 
of  about  40  miles,  and  it  is  intersected  by  Red  Cedar  Rivei. 
The  surface  is  generally  rolling,  and  diversified  with  groves 
of  trees  and  extensive  prairies ; the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
Extensive  beds  of  stone-coal  and  quarries  of  freestone  and 
limestone  are  found.  This  county  is  traversed  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  River  Railroad.  Capital,  Muscatine. 
Pop.  16.441. 

MUSCATINE,  formerly  BLOOM/INGTON,  a flourishing 
city  and  river-port  of  Iowa,  capital  of  Muscatine  co.,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  300  miles  above 
St.  Louis,  and  26  miles  below  Davenport.  Commencing  at 
the  head  of  the  upper  rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  the  river 
may  be  traced  in  a direction  almost  due  west  for  more  than 
40  miles,  until  it  strikes  a series  of  bold  rocky  bluffs,  by 
which  its  course  is  suddenly  turned  towards  the  S.  At  the 
apex  of  this  bend,  on  the  summit  of  these  bluffs,  i.s  situated 
the  city  of  Muscatine.  The  place  was  first  settled  by  the 
whites  in  1836,  previous  to  which  time  it  had  been  an  Indian 
trading  post,  known  by  the  name  of  Manatheka.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  commercial  towns  of  the  slate, 
and  is  the  shipping  point  for  an  extensive  and  fertile 
territory.  In  consequence  of  the  bend  in  the  river,  Musca- 
tine is  nearer  the  centre  of  the  state  than  the  other  ports 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  it  naturally  commands  the  trade  of 
two  great  fluvial  divisions  of  Iowa,  namely,  the  valleys  of 
the  Red  Cedar  and  Iowa  Rivers.  There  are  two  steam  saw- 
mills in  the  city,  that  turn  out  about  4,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  annually.  The  logs  are  obtained  chiefly  from 
Wisconsin,  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  About  10,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  are  sold  here  yearly,  besides  large  (juantities 
of  laths,  shingles,  and  wooden  ware.  The  pork  and  grain  trade 
of  Muscatine  is  also  very  considerable.  About  70,000  hogs 
were  slaughtered  and  packed  at  this  point  last  season  (1864), 
The  city  has  superior  railroad  advantages,  having  two  lines 
completed  to  the  interior  of  the  State — one  via  Iowa  City 
to  Grinnell,  and  the  other  to  Washington.  A railroad 
directly  North,  up  the  Cedar  'Valley,  has  been  commenced, 
and  another  to  Galesburg.  Illinois,  is  projected.  Muscatine 
h(is  a good  landing  for  steamboats  navig.ating  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  town  contains  about  13  churches  of  9 or  10  de- 
nominations, 2 or  3 banks,  several  academies,  about  60 
stores,  and  numerous  factories  and  mills;  2 newspapers 
are  published  here,  one  of  which  is  a daily.  Incorporated 
a city  in  1853.  Population  in  1860,  5324,  in  1865,  about 
7500. 

MUSCLE  (mus'sel)  SHOALS,  a term  applied  to  an  exten- 
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Hive  series  of  rapids  in  the  Tennessee  River,  between  Lauder- 
aale  and  hawrence  counties,  Alabama.  The  river  has  a 
descent  of  about  100  feet  in  the  course  of  20  miles,  and  no 
boats  can  pass  over  the  shoals  except  in  the  highest  stages 
of  water.  The  channel,  at  this  place,  varies  from  1 to  2 
miles  in  width,  but  at  the  tower  termination  of  thu  shoals 
it  is  contracted  to  half  a mile.  The  blulfs  on  each  side  are 
composed  of  an  upper  stratum  of  flint,  and  a lower  stratum 
of  fine  limestone.  About  the  year  1840,  a canal,  12  miles 
long,  was  constructed  around  the  shoals  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  river;  but,  unfortunately,  the  locks  were  made  too 
short  to  admit  even  the  smallest  steamboats  that  navigate 
the  river.  It  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  channel  has 
been  filling  up  for  the  last  10  years.  Thousands  of  wild 
geese  and  ducks  resort  to  this  locality  to  feed  on  the  species 
of  shell-fish,  from  which  the  name  of  Muscle  Shoals  is  derived. 

MUSCO/DA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Grant  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  left  bank  of  Wisconsin  River,  and  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chieti  Railroad,  30  miles  N.N.K. 
of  Lancaster,  and  54  miles  W.  of  Madison.  The  village  has 
3 stores.  Total  population  668. 

MUSCOGEE,  mus-ko^ghee,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of 
Georgia,  contains  about  400  square  miles.  The  Chatta- 
hoochee River  forms  its  W.  boundary,  and  separates  it  from 
Alabama,  and  it  is  also  drained  by  Upatoi,  Randall’s,  and 
Nocheefaloochee  Creeks.  The  soil  varies  from  the  richest 
mould  to  the  poorest  sand.  The  county  contains  gr.anite, 
hornblende,  iron,  agate,  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  other 
niinei'als.  This  county  is  the  most  populous  in  the  state 
except  Chatham.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mu.scogee  Rail- 
road, which  terminates  at  Columbus,  the  county  seat. 
Organized  in  1826,  and  named  from  a tribe  of  the  Creek 
Indians.  Population,  16.584,  of  whom  9139  were  free,  and 
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MUSCONET/CONG,  a river  in  the  N.W.  part  of  New 
Jersey,  issues  from  Hopatcong  Pond,  between  Morris 
and  Sussex  counties,  flows  south-westward,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Warren  county  on  the  right,  and  Morris 
and  Hunterdon  on  the  left,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Delaware  about  10  miles  below  Easton.  The  length  is  near 
50  miles.  It  drains  a narrow  valley,  bounded  by  parallel 
ridges,  and  affords  extensive  water-power. 

MUS^COVY,  a name  sometimes  given  to  Russia,  derived 
apparently  from  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire, 
"^ee  Russia. 

''lUSEROS,  moo-si'roce,  a village  of  Spain,  province  and  6 
miles  N.  of  Valencia,  about  1 mile  from  the  sea.  Pop.  1000. 

MUS^GRAVE,  Great,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  West- 
moreland, 2 miles  W.S.W.  of  Brough.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  Musgrave  family,  who  came  into  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror. 

MUSH,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Moosh. 

MUSH.\.KH,  mush'dk/,  a group  of  islands  in  Africa,  off  the 
E.  coast  of  Abyssinia;  lat.  11°  43'  N.,  Ion.  43°  19'  E. 

.MUSHAN/NON  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state,  and  enters  the  W’est  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

MUSH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Greenville  djstrict.  South 
Carolina. 

MUSHED,  a city  of  North-East  Persia.  See  Meshed. 

MUSHED-I-SIR,  muh-shed^ee-seer,  a maritime  town  of 
Persia,  province  of  Mazanderan,  10  miles  N of  Balfroosh, 
consisting  of  about  200  houses  scattered  around  the  Babel 
River  at  its  mouth  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  Lat.  36°  45'  N.,  Ion. 
52°  50'  E. 

MUSIHKEE  river,  of  Wisconsin.  See  Madvaise  River. 

MUSHU^LAVILLE,  post-village,  Noxubee  co.,  Mississippi. 

MUSJID,  mus'jid',  or  MESJID  ALI,  written  also  MUS- 
.lEED,  (auc.  AUxavJdriat)  a town  of  A.siatic  Turkey,  pashalic 
of  Bagdad,  28  miles  S.  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  It  is  enclo.sed 
by  walls  flanked  with  towers  and  a ditch,  and  is  mostly  built 
of  brick.  Principal  edifice,  the  tomb  of  Ali.  which  continu- 
ally attracts  hither  numerous  pilgrims  of  the  Sheeah  (Shiah) 
sect.  Under  the  name  of  Hira,  this  town  was  the  capital  of 
Arab  and  Christian  dynasties,  until  taken  by  the  Saracens 
in  632. 

MUSJID  HOSSEIN,  mus/jid'  hos's.ine,  or  KERBELA, 
ker-bAffL  (anc.  Volngidsia,'}  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  28  miles 
N.W.  of  Babylon,  in  a well-cultivated  tract,  and  containing 
the  mosque  and  tomb  of  Hossein.  son  of  Ali,  greatly  vene- 
rated bv  the  Sheeahs. 

MUSKAKITUCK.  See  Musc.atatdc. 

MUSKAU,  moos'kow,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  67  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Liegnitz,  capital  of  a principality  on  the  Neis.«e. 
Pop.  2037.  It  has  a palace  of  Prince  Pukler  Muskau,  also 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  and  mineral  springs. 

MUSKEbl'GO,  a township  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  1384. 

MUSKEEGO  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Waukesha  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  Muskeego  Lake,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Milwaukee, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a plank-road. 

MUSKEEGOO,  a post-office  of  .Milwaukee  co.,  Wisconsin. 

MUSKK'GON,  a post -village,  capital  of  IMuskegon  co., 
Michigan,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  5 miles  from  Lake 
Michigan.  It  has  5 churches,  1 bank,  &c.  See  Appendix. 
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MUSKER'RY,  \ mountainous  district  of  Ireland,  In  fht 
centre  of  the  county  of  Cork.  Area  about  311.000  acres. 
Pop.  90,511.  It  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  East  and 
West  Muskerry. 

MUSK'ET,  a post-office  of  Navarro  co.,  Texas. 

MUSKGIA.M,  North,  a parish  of  England,  cp.  of  Notts. 

MUSKHAM,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

MUSKIL/LO,  NAM.OO,  NAMOU,  nii'moo/,  or  GDI  A . o'de-a. 
an  island  group  in  the  North  Pacific,  belonging  to  the  Mu'l- 
grave  Archipelago,  about  lat.  8°  N.,  and  Ion.  168°  E. 

MUSKINGU.M,  mus-king/gum,  a river  of  Ohio,  and  one 
of  the  largest  affluents  which  the  Ohio  River  receives  from 
that  state.  Its  main  branches,  the  Tuscarawas  and  Wal- 
honding  Rivers,  rise  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state  and  unite 
at  Coshocton.  From  that  point  the  course  of  the  river  is 
nearly  S.E.,  and  it  flows  through  a beautiful,  fertile,  and 
populous  region,  (in  many  parts  of  which  stone-coal  is  abun- 
dant,) until  it  enters  the  Ohio,  at  Marietta.  The  main  stream 
is  about  110  miles  long,  and  225  yards  wide  near  its  mouth. 
Steamboats  ascend  as  high  as  Dre.sden,  a distance  of  about 
95  miles.  The  navigation  has  been  improved  by  the  con- 
struction of  dams,  and  a sidecut  has  been  opened  from  Dres- 
den to  the  Ohio  Canal. 

MUSKINGUM,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Ohio, 
has  an  area  of  610  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to 
S.  by  the  Muskingum  River,  and  also  drained  by  Licking 
River,  and  by  Wills,  Tomoka,  and  Jonathan  Creeks.  'The 
surface  is  agreeably  diversified.  'The  soil  contains  a large 
portion  of  clay,  and  is  very  productive.  Bituminous  coal 
and  iron  ore  abound  in  this  division  of  the  state.  Salt  is 
procured  by  boring  into  strata  of  sandstone  to  the  depth  of 
several  hundred  feet.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio 
Canal,  and  by  the  Central  Railroad,  and  in  part  by  2 other 
railroads  extending  to  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  &c.  Capital, 
Zanesville.  Pop.  44,416. 

MUSKINGUM,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Muskin- 
gum CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1230. 

MUSO  or  MUZO,  moo/so,  a small  town  of  New  Granada, 
department  of  Boyaca,  65  miles  W.S.W.  of  'Tunja,  on  an 
atfluent  of  the  Magdalena. 

MUSONE,  moo-so'n.i,  a small  river  of  Austrian  Italy, 
enters  the  Venetian  lagoon  3 miles  W.  of  Venice,  after  a 
S.E.  course  of  35  miles;  one  arm  of  it  joining  the  Brenta 
Canal. 

MUSONE,  a small  river  of  Central  Italy,  Marches,  enters 
the  Adriatic  12  miles  S.E.  of  Ancona,  after  an  E.  course  of 
35  miles.  Under  the  French,  it  gave  name  to  a department, 
having  for  its  capital  Macerata. 

MUSR.  SeeEoYPT. 

MUSSALA,  mus-sdffd,  a town  of  We.st  Africa,  Senegambia, 
on  the  Senegal,  8 miles  E.  of  Fort  St.  Joseph. 

MUSSBACH,  moos'bdK,  a village  of  Bavaria.  10  miles  S 
of  Neustadt,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards.  Pop.  2088. 

MUSSELBURGH,  mus'sel-bur-ruh, formerly  ESK/MOUTIl, 
a royal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  seaport  town  of  Scot- 
land. CO.  and  6 miles  E.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  in  1851,  7090. 
It  stands  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  the  estuary  of  the  Esk, 
and  has  three  bridges,  (one  supposed  to  be  a Roman  struc- 
ture,) connecting  with  it  the  suburb  of  Fisher-Row ; a cu- 
rious 'Tolbooth,  built  in  the  year  1590,  of  materials  from  the 
ancient  Scottish  chapel  of  Loretto.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  sail-cloth,  hair-cloth,  hats,  and  leather.  Exports 
chiefly  of  coal,  wrought  in  the  vicinity.  'The  borough  unites 
with  Leith  and  Portobello  in  sending  1 memVier  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  which  the 
English  defeated  the  Scotch,  a.  d.  1547,  was  fought  in  the 
immediate  vicinity;  also  that  of  Prestonpans. 

MUSSENDOM,  mus's^n-dom/,  MUSSELDOM.  mu.s'sel-dom', 
or  MUSAND.VM,  moo-sdn-dduP,  CAPE,  a headland  of  Arabia, 
on  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  lat.  26° 
24'  N.,  Ion.  56°  34'  E.  It  is  an  abrupt  basaltic  rock.  200  feet 
above  the  sea. 

.MUSSIDAN,  mus'see'd6NO^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Dordogne.  19  miles  S.IV.  of  Perigueux,  on  the  Isle.  Pop. 
in  1852,  1744. 

MUSSOMELLI,  mus-so-m^Plee,  a town  of  Sicily,  province 
and  19  miles  W.N.W.  of  Caltanisetta.  Pop.  9290. 

MUSSON,  mus's(\^«^  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Luxemburg,  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  .Avion.  Pop.  1455. 

MUSSY-SUR-SEINE,  miis'see'-suR-san,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Aube,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bar-sur-Seine.  Pop. 
1795. 

MUSSY-SOUS-DUN,  miis'see^-.soo-duNo.  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Saone-eLLoire,  14  miles  S.  of  Charolles.  Pop. 
1580. 

MUS'T.ANG^  a post-office  of  Lavacca  co.,  Texas. 

MUSTANG  B.AYVOU,  (bPoo.)  of  Brazoria  co.,  Texas,  flows 
through  Chocolate  Bay  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

MUSTANG  CREEK,  Texas,  flows  into  the  Navidad  from 
the  N.E.,  a few  miles  above  'fexana. 

MUST.APH.ABAD,  mus'td-fd-bdd^  a considerable  town  of 
N.AV.  Hindostan,  Sikh  territory.  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Umballah. 

MUST.APH.A  PASH.A,  mii.s'td'fd  pd/shd',  a town  of  Eurt*- 
pean  'I'urkey,  Room-Elee,  on  the  Maritza,  20  miles  N.W.  of 
Adrianople.  Pop.  2000. 
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MUSTAPIIA  PASHA  (PAi.\yKA,)  mus'ta'fH  pi'shi'  pi- 
lla'ki,  a to«  n of  European  Turkey,  Room-Elee,  on  the  Nis- 
sava,  'io  miles  S.E.  of  Nissa.  Pop.  2000. 

MUS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester,  5f  miles 
W.X.tV^.  of  Grantham.  The  poet  Crabbe  died  rector  of  this 
parish  in  1833. 

MUSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  Ea.st  Riding. 

MUSTUNG,  mri.s'tung/,  a town  of  Thibet,  near  the  sup- 
posed source  of  the  Guuduck.  Lat.  29^  52'  N.,  Ion.  83°  5'  E. 

MUSTUNG,  mus'tung^,  a town  of  Beloochistan,  province 
of  Sarawan,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Kelat,  on  the  route  to  Shawl, 
and  consisting  of  about  400  houses. 

MUSZA'NA.  moo-shee'ni,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  circle 
and  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sandec.  on  the  Poprad.  Pop.  1700. 

MUTAPILLY,  a town  of  India.  See  Moot.\pilly. 

MUTEODU,  moo-te-o-doo^(?)  a town  of  South  India,  Mysore 
dominions,  40  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chitteldroog. 

MUIVFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  with  a 
station  on  a branch  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  4^ 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Beccles. 

MUTGIILL,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth, 
4 miles  S.  of  Crieff,  beautifully  situated,  and  remarkably 
well  built.  Pop.  of  the  village  about  1000.  In  its  vicinity 
are  the  fine  remains  of  Drummond  Castle. 

MUTII'VEY.  three  small  rivers  of  Wales,  counties  of 
Carmarthen,  Cardigan,  and  Merioneth:  the  two  former 
tributary  to  the  Towy,  the  last  to  the  Avon. 

MUTIGN.ANO,  moo-teen-yd'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II..  21  miles  E.S.E.  of  Teramo.  Pop.  1500. 

MUTINA.  See  Modexa. 

MUTOVA,  moo-to'vii(?)  one  of  the  Koorile  Islands,  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  Russia,  nearly  intermedi- 
ate between  Japan  and  Kamtchatka.  Length  20  miles.  It 
has  an  active  volcano  and  fertile  valleys. 

MUTSCIIEN.  See  Mutzohex. 

MUTSIIICOVO,  mootsh-ko'vo,  called  also  MOSHKOVA,  a 
market-town  of  Russia,  government  of  Tver,  22  miles  N.  of 
Staritsa.  Pop.  2100. 

MUTTRA,  a town  of  India.  See  Mathura. 

MUTTERSDORF,  mooUters-doRf',  a market-town  of  Bo- 
hemia, circle  and  27  miles  W.N.W.  of  Klattau,  on  the  Gold- 
brunnenbach.  Pop.  994. 

MUTTERSIIOLZ,  mout'ter.s-hilts',  (Fr.  pron.  rniiCt^R'- 
holz',)  a village  of  France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  on  the 
111.  Pop.  1980. 

MUTT  ERST  ADT,  mootfter-stddtt',  a market-town  of  Rhe- 
nish Bavaria,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Mannheim.  Pop.  2700. 

MUTTNE,  moot'ni',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  and  about 
10  miles  from  Arva.  Pop.  1368. 

MUT'TON  ISLAND,  a fortified  islet  in  Galway  Bay,  Ire- 
land, Connaught,  co.  and  li  miles  S.  of  Galway.  It  has  a 
lighthouse,  with  a fixed  light.  Lat.  53°  15'  14"  N.,  Ion.  9°  3' 
26"  W. 

MUTTRA.  mutRri,  MATTRAH,  mdUtrl,  or  MATARAII, 
md/td-ri.  a populous  town  of  East  Arabia,  dominions  and  3 
miles  S.W.  of  Muscat. 

MU^rUAL,  a post-office  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio. 

MUTWAL,  mut'wdP,  (Hindoo  Mahatwdram,  moo-hdt-wd- 
rdmt.)  an  island  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  sepa- 
rated from  Calpentyn  by  a narrow  strait,  about  10  miles 
long,  and  from  2 to  3 miles  broad. 

MUTZIG,  miit'zeeg',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Bas-Rhin,  on  the  Bruche,  13  miles  IV.S.W.  of  Strasbourg. 
Pop.  in  1854,  3868,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  a na- 
tional manufactory  of  fire-arms. 

MUTZCIIEN,  uiooUshen,  or  MUTSCIIEN,  mooPchen,  a 
town  of  Saxony,  22  miles’  E.S.E.  of  Leipsic.  Pop.  1522.’ 

MUY,  Le,  leh-mwee.  (L.  Cas^trum  de,  Mod'dno?)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Var,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Draguignan.  It 
contains  a famous  tower,  in  which  seven  Provencals,  after 
failing  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
shut  them.selves  up,  and  defended  themselves  against  his 
army  until  five  of  them  were  mortally  wounded.  Pop.  1899. 

-MUYSEN,  moi'zen,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Bra- 
bant. on  the  Dyle,  near  the  railway  from  Louvain  to  Mech- 
lin, 13  miles  N.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1760. 

MUZAR,  moo'zar/(?)  a town  of  Bokhara,  on  the  canal  and 
12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Balkh.  consi.sts  of  about  500  houses. 

MUZILLAC,  mu'zee'yik^  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Morbihan,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Vannes,  and  about 
3 miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine.  Pop.  1213. 

MUZO,  a town  of  New  GranaxJa.  See  Muso. 

MUZUFFERNUGOER,  moo-zuf fer-nug^gher,  a populous 
town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  Upper  Pro- 
vinces. 44  miles  S.  of  Seharunpoor. 

MUZIJFFIRABAD.  See  Mazufurabad. 

MUZUFFERPOOR.  moo-zuf-fer-poorL  a town  of  British 
India,  province  of  Bahar,  35  miles  N.N.E.  of  Patna. 

MYACONDA,  ml-d-konMa,  a town  and  fort  of  India,  My- 
sore dominions,  22  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chitteldroog. 

MY AN-.AONG,  m^-litl'd-ong^  or  MEYAHGON,  mPd-hoon^, 
i decayed  town  of  the  Burmese  dominions,  province  of 
Pegu,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  38  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Prome. 

MYCENiE,  mi-see^nee,  (Gr.  'SlvKrfi/ai,  Mukenai,)  a ruined 
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city  of  Greece,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos 
situated  in  the  Morea,  (Peloponnesus,)  government  and  5 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Argos,  near  the  village  of  Krabata.  and  with 
Tiryns,  only  a few  miles  distant,  pre.senting  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  Pelasgian  remains  extant,  comprising  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  ancient  citadel,  the  treasury  of  Atreus, 
and  some  smaller  buildings. — Adj.  and  inhab  Mycen.eax, 
mi-se-nee/an. 

MYCGN’US,  mik'o-nus,  MICONI,  MYCONI  or  MYCONE, 
mik'o-nee,  (Gr.  Muxovof,  MukonOs.)  an  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  government  of  Syra.  among  the  North  Cyclades, 
5 miles  S.E.  of  Tinos.  Area  45  .square  miles.  Pop.  6000;  of 
whom  about  5000  are  in  the  town  of  Mycone,ion  its  W.  side. 
The  island  is  of  granite  formation,  and  produces  only  a little 
corn,  but  has  an  active  export  trade  in  wine,  figs,  and  hides, 
and  abounds  with  game.  It  has  several  good  ports,  viz., 
those  of  the  town  of  Mycone,  Onos,  Port  Palermo  on  the 
N.,  and  St.  Anne  on  its  S.E.  side. 

MYDHilM,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

MYDRECHT.  mPdr^Kt,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince and  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  2359. 

MYER,  mPer,  MYHAR.  mi/har',  or  MYHUR,  mi/hur',  a 
town  of  Hindustan,  presidency  of  Bengal,  province  and  105 
miles  S.\\\  of  Allahabad.  It  is  enclosed  by  a mud  wall,  and 
defended  by  a small  but  strong  fort. 

MY'ERSBURG.  a posUolfice  of  Bradford  co..  Pa. 

MYERSCOUGH,  mPers-kolf,  a township  of  England,  co. 
of  Lancaster. 

MYER’S  MILL,  a village  in  Potawatomie  co.,  loAva,  40 
miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Council  Bluffs. 

MYER/S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois. 

MY/ERSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Lebanon  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania.  on  the  turnpike  from  Lebanon  to  Reading,  31  miles 
E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  surrounded  by  rich,  well  cultivated 
farms.  A newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  1035. 

MY/ERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland. 

MYGONIUM.  See  Mar.athonisi. 

MYL/E.  See  Milazzo. 

M YLAU,  meeffow,  or  MUIILAU,  moollOw,  a town  of  Saxo- 
ny, 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Plauen.  Pop.  2611. 

MY  LOR/,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

MY  LOS.  meeffos,  a village  of  Greece,  Morea,  gOA’^ernment 
and  4^  miles  S.  of  Argos,  near  the  Lernean  Marsh,  (where 
Hercules  destroyed  the  Hydra.)  Here,  in  the  late  Greek 
struggle,  Ypsilanti,  with  600  men,  defeated  Egyptian  troops 
of  double  that  force. 

MYMUNSINGH,  mi-mun-sing/,  a district  of  British  India, 
intersected  by  the  Brahmapootra.  Area  5000  square  miles. 

MYMUNSINGH  or  NUSSERABAD,  nus-ser-a-bid',  the 
chief  town  of  the  above  district,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Brahmapootra,  84  miles  N.N.W.  of  Dacca. 

MYNYDD.MAEN,  mjn/jTH-mln',  a hamlet  of  England,  cc. 
of  Monmouth. 

MYNYDDYSLWYN,  miu'iTH-dis/lwin,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  Monmouth. 

MYO,  mPo,  a small  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  be- 
tween Celebes  and  Gilolo.  Lat.  1°  10'  N..  Ion.  126°  40'  E. 

MYOO,  mi'oo/,  a river  of  Aracan,  British  India,  enters  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  about  20  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ara- 
can River,  after  a S.  course  of  110  miles,  navigable  for  the 
last  30  for  ve-ssels  of  between  150  and  200  tons. 

MYOS  HORMOS,  mPos  hor^mos,  a port  of  Egypt,  on  tue 
Red  Sea,  nearly  opposite  its  bifurcation  into  the  Gulfs  of 
Suez  and  Akabah,  and  anciently  famous  as  an  emporium 
of  the  trade  between  Egypt  and  India,  but  now  wholly 
uninhabited. 

MYRA.  mpe/rd(?)  a decayed  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  its  S. 
coast,  lat.  36°  17'  N.,  Ion.  30°  3'  E. 

MYGIA,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Alabama. 

MYR/ICK’S,  a station  of  the  Fall  River  New  Bedford  and 
Taunton  Railroad,  12  miles  from  Fall  River. 

MYVROSS.  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

MYRTILIS.  See  Mertola. 

MYRTLE  BAYOU,  (bPoo,)  of  St.  Mary’s  parish,  Louisiana, 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

MYRTLE  CREEK,  a po.st-office  of  Douglass  co.,  Oregon. 

MYRTLE  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Bowie  co..  Texa.s. 

MYSLENICE.  mis-lA-neet/si,  a town  of  Austrian  Poland, 
Galicia,  18  miles  S.  of  Cracow.  Pop.  2000. 

MYSLOWITZ,  misfio- wits',  a market-town  of  Prussian  Si- 
lesia, government  of  Oppeln,  on  the  Polish  frontier,  and 
with  a station  on  the  Breslau  and  Cracow  Railroad,  116 
miles  S.E.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  2580.  Near  it  are  miu  's  of  coal 
and  zinc. 

MY^SOL,  mfsoP,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  N. 
of  Ceram.  Lat.  2°  S.,  Ion.  130°  E.  Length  50  miles,  breadth 
15  mile.s.  It  has  several  villages  and  harbors,  and  exports 
birds,  pearls,  shells,  and  slaves. 

MYSORE,  mi'sor',  (Hindoo  A/ahesJiaxoo'ra),  a state  of  South 
India,  subsidiary  to  the  Briti.sh,  consisting  of  a table  land 
between  lat.  11°  -35'  and  1-5°  N.,  and  Ion.  74°  45'  and  78°  45'  E. 
Enclo.sed  everywhere  by  the  Madras  territories,  and  bounded 
E.  and  W.  by  the  Ghauts.  Surface  generally  undulating, 
and  at  Bangalore  3000  feet  above  the  .sea.  Area  30.886  square 
miles.  Pop.  3,000,000.  The  principal  rivers,  (the  Cavery,  and 
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othoi's,;  have  all  a N.E.  or  S.  E.  course.  Much  of  the  country  | 
is  overrun  with  jungle.  The  soil  consists  of  a vegetable 
mould,  100  feet  thick,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  fertility. 
Rice,  sesainum,  betel,  sugar,  tobacco,  ginger,  fruits,  various 
drug.s,  and  some  European  grains,  are  raised.  Iron,  granite, 
and  pot-stone,  are  abundant.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Ilindoo.s,  but  in  and  about  the  towns  are  many  Mohamme- 
dans. Annual  revenue  estimated  at  800,000?.  Subsidiary 
to  the  Anglo-Indian  army,  400  cavalry,  and  4 regiments  of 
infantry  are  maintained  for  home  service.  Chief  cities  and 
towns,  Seringapatam,  (the  capital,)  Bangalore,  (the  resi- 
dence of  a British  commissioner,)  Mysore,  Bednore,  and 
Chitteldroog.  , Ilyder  Ali  resisted  the  British  power  in 
this  part  of  India  from  1780;  on  the  death  of  his  son,  Tip- 
poo  Saib,  in  1799,  a large  extent  of  territory  was  ceded;  the 
state  became  subsidiary  to  the  British,  and  the  young  heir 
of  the  ancient  Rajahs  was  restored. 

MYSORE,  a town  of  South  India,  state  of  Mysore,  9 miles 
S.W.  of  Seringapatam.  Under  Ilyder  Ali  and  Tippoo,  it  fell 
into  decay,  but  it  has  latterly  regained  importance,  and  con- 
sists of  a well-built  native  town,  a fort,  and  a good  suburb, 
in  which  is  the  British  residency. 

MYSORE  ISLAND.  See  Schouten  Island. 

MYSTIC,  misTik,  a river  of  New  London  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, unites  with  the  sea  5 miles  W.  of  Stonington,  It  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  400  tons  to  Mystic  Bridge. 

MYSTIC,  a pleasant  and  thriving  post-village.  New  Lon- 
don co.,  Connecticut,  on  both  sides  of  Mystic  River,  and  on 
the  railroad  from  New  London  to  Stonington,  about  8 miles 
E.  by  S.  of  the  former,  and  '1  miles  from  the  sea.  There  are 
two  post-offices  in  the  village,  namely,  “ Mystic  River,”  in 
Groton,  and  “ Mystic  Bridge,”  in  Stonington.  The  E.  part 
is  in  the  township  of  Stonington,  and  the  W.  part  is  in  Gro- 
ton. The  river  is  navigable  to  the  village  for  vessels  of  400 
tons,  and  the  chief  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  directed  to 
commerce  and  ship  building.  Many  steamboats  are  built 
here.  A bridge  across  the  river  connects  the  two  portions 
of  the  village.  Mystic  contains  4 churches,  2 banks,  4 ship 


yards,  1 woollen  factory,  and  several  machine  shops  and 
foundries.  Pop.  about  5000. 

MYSTIC,  a post-village  of  New  London  co.,  Connecticut, 
sometimes  called  “ Head  of  Mystic,”  is  situated  at  tbe  head 
or  N.  end  of  Mystic  River,  (an  inlet  of  the  sea)  about  10 
miles  E.N.E.  of  New  London.  It  contains  a bank  and  3 
churches,  and  has  some  manufactories.  The  name  of  the 
post-office  is  Mystic. 

MYSTIC  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  New  London  co.,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  E.  side  of  Mystic  River,  in  Stonington  town- 
ship. 

MYSTIC  RIVER,  a post-office  of  New  London  co.,  Con- 
necticut, near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  its  own  name,  in 
the  village  of  Mystic. 

MYSTIC  VILLAGE,  a manufacturing  village  of  New 
London  co.,  Connecticut,  on  Mystic  River,  N.  of  Mystio 
Bridge. 

M YSZYNIEC,  me-shin'ygts,  or  MYSZNIEC,  mish/ne-&ts'(?) 
a town  of  Poland,  province  of  Plock,  25  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Ostrolenka. 

MYTICIIY,  me-tee?chee?,  a village  of  Russia,  government 
and  14  miles  N.E.  of  Moscow,  which  is  hence  supplied  with 
water  by  means  of  an  aqueduct. 

MYTILENE,  an  island  of  Greece.  See  Mitylene. 

MYWOQL'LA,  a small  island  of  the  Feejee  group;  lat.  18° 
50'  S.,  Ion.  178°  10'  E. 

MYZUM,  mit/soom,  or  MYZUN,  mit'soon,  a village  of  Aus- 
tria, Galicia,  circle  and  about  40  miles  from  Stry,  with  iron- 
mines  and  malleable  iron  works. 

MSZEZONOW,  mshA-zo'nov,  sometimes  written  MZCZA 
NOW,  mez-chi/nov,  or  MZCZONOW,  a town  of  Russian  Po- 
land, 30  miles  S.W.  of  Warsaw,  with  the  old  castle  of  Radzie- 
lowice.  Pop.  1050. 

MZCZANOW  or  MZEZONOW.  See  Mszezonow. 

MZENSK  or  MTZENSK,  m’tsSnsk,  a town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment and  30  miles  N.E.  of  Orel,  on  the  Mzena.  Pop. 
6000.  It  has  a large  trade  in  corn  and  hemp,  and  was 
formerly  important  as  a military  post. 
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NAAB,  nib,  or  NAB,  nib,  (Ger.  pron.  nip,)  a navigable 
river  of  Bavaria,  joins  the  Danube,  3 miles  W.  of  Ratis- 
bon,  after  a S.  course  of  90  miles. 

NAAF,  nif,  or  TEK-NAAF,  t§k-nif,  a river  of  British 
India,  Aracan,  enters  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at 
Muugdoo,  after  a S.  course  of  50  miles.  It  is  broad,  navi- 
gable, and  has  densely  wooded  banks. 

N A AG  III,  ni'ghee,  a village  of  Afghanistan,  17  miles 
S.W.  of  Bajoor."  Lat.  34°  49'  N.,  Ion.  71°  15'  E.  Some  au- 
thorities have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Aoruus  of  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander,  the  capture  of  which  was  one  of  his 
most  extraordinary  exploits. 

NA  ALDWYK  or  NAALDWIJK,  nilPwik,  a village  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  South  Holland,  13  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  3365. 

NAAMAN’S  (iiA/manz)  CREEK,  a post-village  and  rail- 
road station  of  New  Castle  co.,  Delaware,  on  the  Philadelphia 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad. 

N A ARDEN.  nAaMen.  a fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  North  Holland,  capital  of  a district  near  the 
Zuyder-Zee,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Amsterdam.  Pop.  2590. 

NAAS,  nice,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  Lein- 
ster, CO.  of  Kildare,  on  a branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  9 miles 
S.W.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  2971.  It  gives 
the  title  of  Vi.scount  to  the  Earl  of  Mayo. 

NAAST,  ndst,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut, 
on  the  Senne,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1458. 

NAAU?SAY,  a post-township  in  Kendall  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  1021. 

NAB-LIGHT,  a floating  beacon  in  the  English  Channel, 
2 miles  off  the  E.  end  of  the  I.sle  of  Wight. 

NABA.IOA,  nA-vi-Ho?d.,  a river  of  Upper  California,  joins 
the  Colorado  River,  lat.  37°  N.,  Ion.  112°  W.,  after  a west- 
ward course  estimated  at  250  miles 
NABA.IOA  INDIANS,  a tribe  of  California,  dwelling 
principally  on  the  banks  of  the  above  river. 

NABAL,  ni'biP,  a maritime  town  of  North  Africa,  domi- 
nion and  43  miles  S.E.  of  Tunis,  on  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  Near 
It  are  vestiges  of  the  ancient  NexipfoUs. 

N.VBBURG,  ndp/pOoRQ,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper 
Palatine,  on  the  Naab.  31  miles  N.  of  Ratisbou.  Pop.  1660. 

NABLOOS,  NABLOUS  or  NABLUS,  nd'bloos?,  written 
also  NABULUS,  NAI’LOUSE  and  NAPOLOSE,  (anc.  She- 
y'Jiem.  S'jchetn  or  SyeJiar,  afterwards  JVeap'olis,)  a city 
of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  .\cre,  and  anciently  the  capital 
of  Samaria,  33  miles  N.  of  .Jerusalem,  lat.  32°  12'  N., 
Ion.  35°  28'  E.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  stretching  along  a 
small  valley  on  the  N.E.  base  of  Mount  Gerizim;  streets 
close,  but  houses  lofty,  and  well  built  of  stone,  with  domed 
roofs.  Estimated  population  8000,  comprising  about  500 
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Greek  Christians,  and  150  Jew.s,  descendants  of  the  an 
cient  Samaritans ; the  latter  occupy  tbe  S.W.  quarter,  where 
they  have  a synagogue,  with  a collection  of  ancient  manu 
scripts.  Here  are  several  mosques  and  bazaars,  a Greek 
church,  manufactures  of  superior  soap,  and  cotton  fabrics. 
Damascus,  and  the  Mediterranean  ports,  receive  hence  sup- 
plies of  oil,  cotton,  and  other  agricultural  products,  its  vici- 
nity being  well  cultivated.  Near  it  are  v.arious  Scripture 
localitie.s,  including  Jacob’s  Well,  and  a holy  place  of  the 
Samarit.ans,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  on  which  also  are  the  ruins 
of  a fortress  erected  under  .Justinian. 

NABON,  nd'bon?,  a river  of  Persia,  province  of  Pars,  enters 
the  Persian  Gulf,  opposite  Cape  Nabou,  160  miles  S.E.  of 
Bushire,  after  a S.  course  of  115  miles.  On  it,  near  its 
mouth,  is  the  village  of  Nabon,  or  Nabend. 

NABULUS,  a city  of  Palestine.  See  Nabloos. 

NACHAR,  nd'char?,  a village  of  North  Western  India,  state 
of  Bussaher,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Simla. 

NACIPES,  a posUoffice  of  Houston  co.,  Texas. 

NACHOD,  naK?od,  a town  of  Bohemia,  19  miles  N.E.  of 
Koniggratz,  on  the  Mettau.  Pop.  2186. 

NACIMENTO,  nd-the-m&a?to,  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia, 
province  and  about  24  miles  from  Almeria.  Pop.  3000. 

NACKEL,  NAKEL,  ndk'kel,  or  NAKLO,  ndk?lo,  a town 
of  Prussian  Poland,  18  miles  W.  of  Bromberg,  on  the  Netze. 
Pop.  2138. 

NACKENHEIM,  ndk?ken-hime',  a village  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt,  Rheinhessen,  near  Oppeuheim.  Pop.  1123. 

NACKHNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

NACOGDOCHES,  nak'o-do?chiz,  a county  in  the  E.  part 
of  Texas,  has  an  area  of  about  930  square  miles.  The  An- 
gelina River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.W.,  and  the  At- 
toyac  on  the  E.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  is  pro- 
ductive, and  well  timbered.  Capital,  Nacogdoches.  Pop. 
8292,  of  whom  5933  w ere  free,  and  2359  slaves. 

NACOGDOCHES,  a posbvillage,  capital  of  Nacogdoches 
co.,  Texas,  250  miles  N.E.  of  Austin.  It  is  the  seat  of  a col- 
lege founded  in  1845,  and  contains,  besides  the  county  build- 
ings. several  churches  and  stores. 

NACOO'CHEE,  a post-village  of  Habersham  co.,  Georgia, 
145  miles  N.  of  Milledgeville.  It  is  situated  in  a narrow, 
fertile,  and  beautiful  valley  of  its  own  name.  More  than 
$1,200,000  worth  of  gold  has  been  found  in  this  valley 
The  village  has  1 church  and  3 stores. 

NACH’ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

NACUNDI,  nd-kuu?dee.  a town  on  the  island  of  Nukulau, 
one  of  the  Feejee  group,  on  a stream  .about  20  juiles  above 
Rewah.  Pop.  about  600. 

NADAUN,  ni'dawiP,  NAUDAUN,  naw'dawiP,  or  NADAN, 
nd'din',  a town  of  Hindostan,  Punjab,  on  the  Bees,  84  miles 
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B N.E.  of  Amrits..ber.  Lat.  31°  46'  N.,  Ion.  76°  18'  E.  It  is 
celebrated  for  fine,  gardens. 

NADINAL,  n.i'de-nii',  a town  of  Russia,  in  Finland,  about 
12  miles  N.VV.  of  Abo,  on  a lake.  Pop.  800. 

NADUDVAK,  noh'dood'vaR',  a market-town  of  Hungary, 
CO.  of  8zabolcs,>2l  miles  W.S.W.  of  Debreczin.  J*op.  6171. 

NADWORNA,  ndd-\VoR/ni,  a market-town  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  22  miles  S.  of  Stanislowow. 

N.3*;FELS  or  NAFELS,  (NafeLs,)  nA/fels,  a village  of  Swit- 
gerlaud,  canton  and  4 mile.s  N.  of  Glarus,  on  the  Liuth.  Pop. 
1900.  It  is  famous  for  an  action  fought  April  8th,  1388,  be- 
tween 1300  Swiss  and  6000  Austrian  troops;  the  latter  were 
totally  defeated. 

NiERIM  or  NARIM,  nAtrim,  a maritime  parish  of  Nor- 
way, stift  of  Christiausand,  22  miles  S.W.  of  Stavanger,  on 
the  North  Sea.  Pop.  1700. 

NAFELS,  (Nafels,)a  villcige  of  Switzerland.  See  Naifels. 

NAFfFERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

NAGAMANGALUM,  nA  gi-min-gA-lumt,  or  NAGAMAN- 
G.4L.A..\I,  nA-gA-min-gA-lAm',  a fortified  town  of  India,  iu  the 
Deccan,  Mysore  dominions,  28  miles  N.  of  Seringapatam.  Its 
citadel  contains  two  temples,  and  a ruined  palace. 

N.4.GAR,  nd'gart,  a small  town  or  village  of  Central  Asia, 
capital  of  a petty  state,  also  called  Nagar. 

NAGARA,  uA-gAtrA,  a town  on  the  island  of  Borneo,  in 
Banjermassin.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  deer’s  flesh  and 
deer  s horn.s. 

NAGARA,  a river  of  Banjermassin,  an  affluent  of  the 
Banjer,  which  it  joins  about  35  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  town  of 
Baujermas.sin,  after  a S.S.W.  course  of  above  100  miles. 

NAGARANU,  nA-gA-rA-noo'.  a town  of  Ilindostan,  king- 
dom of  Oude.  al»out  70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lucknow.  Pop.  6000. 

N.4G.\SAKI,  tiA'ga-sA'ke,  improperly  written  NANG.i- 
SAKI,  the  principal  seaport  and  commercial  city  of  Jar 
pan,  situated  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island  of  Kioo- 
Sioo,  in  lat.  32==  44'  8"  N.,  Ion.  129°  51'  53"  E.  Estimated 
population  from  60,000  to  70,000,  including  about  6000 
priests.  It  stands  on  a hill-slope,  facing  the  harbor,  is 
regularly  built,  and  clean.  The  hou.ses  are  of  one  story, 
built  of  clay  and  wood,  coated  with  cement,  furnished  with 
verandahs  and  Venetian  blinds,  and  having  oiled  paper  in 
place  of  glass.  The  chief  edifices  are  the  palaces  of  the  go- 
vernoi-s,  and  other  grandees,  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  facto- 
ries, arsenal,  several  theatres,  and  upwards  of  60  temples, 
enclosed  by  gardens,  which,  with  numerous  tea-houses,  form 
the  favorite  public  resorts  of  the  population.  The  harljor 
is  about  7 miles  in  length  by  1 mile  in  breadth,  and  ships 
lie  securely  sh(dtered  in  5 or  6 fathoms  water.  1‘revious  to 
the  treaty  which  has  recently  been  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Japanese,  this  was  the  only  port  of  Ja- 
pan open  to  foreign  traders,  and  the  Dutch  and  Chinese, 
who  resorted  to  it,  were  confined  under  strict  supervision 
to  the  strongly-fortified  and  artificial  island  of  Desima,  only 
600  feet  in  length  by  240  feet  acro.ss,  off  the  shore.  The 
shops  are  numerous  and  well  supplied,  and  there  are  many 
breweries  for  rice-beer.  The  Dutch  imports  Into  Nagasaki, 
consisting  chiefly  of  sugar,  Netherland  broad-cloths,  and 
cr»tton  g<^s,  sandal  wood,  buffalo  hides,  ivory,  cloves,  tin, 
Bengal  piece-goods,  and  other  manufactured  wares,  amount- 
ed in  value  to  about  $150,000  yearly,  for  which  returns  were 
made  in  camphor,  cotton  fabrics,  drugs,  toys,  silks.  &c.,  to 
the  value  of  about  $200,000. 

NAGGAR,  nAg'gar^  My! saf)  a considerable  walled 

town  of  Afghanistan,  in  the  plain  of  Banoo,  65  miles  S.W. 
of  Rcshawer.  It  has  a good  bazaar. 

NAGGREE,  nAg'gree/,  or  NAGRI-KOTE,  nA'gree'  kot,  a 
fort,  and  important  military  station  of  North  ilindostan, 
state  and  25  miles  S.E.  of  Sikkim,  lat.  26°  56'  N.,  Ion.  88°  8'  E. 

NAGIIERY,  nA-gh§r'ee,  a town  of  British  India,  p’-e.si- 
dency  and  58  miles  W.N.W.  of  Madras. 

N.\'GLF.SVILLE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

NAG01A\  nA'golt.  a town  of  WUrtemberg,  circle  of  Black 
Forest,  on  the  Nagold,  16  miles  W.  of  'J'iibingen.  Pop.  2397. 

NAGO.NE,  nA'goii^,  or  NAGOONA,  iiA-goo^nA,  a large  vil- 
lage of  Ilindostan,  province  and  100  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Allaha- 
1-ad,  lat.  24°  37'  N.,  Ion.  80°  35'  E. 

NAGORBU.SSY,  nA-gor-bhs/sce,  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  42  miles  N.E.  of  Patna. 

NAGORE,  nA-gor/,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
and  province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Birbhoom,  of  which  it 
‘as  once  the  capital,  11.7  miles  N.W'.  of  Calcutta,  on  the 
route  to  Patna,  and  sijated  in  the  midst  of  an  area  10  miles 
in  dhuneter,  enclosed  by  a mud  rampart  and  trench ; lat.  23° 
'.fi'  N..  Ion.  87°  20'  E. 

AGQRE,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras, 
district  and  48  miles  E.  of  Tanjore,  on  the  Yelloor,  or  Nagore 
River,  a branch  of  the  Cavery.  at  its  mouth  in  the  Indian 
ttcean.  and  here  crossed  by  a fine  nine-arched  bridge:  lat. 

[ .f‘  49'  N.  It  is  populous,  busy,  and  well  built.  Chief  edi- 
fices. its  mosques,  and  a s(iu.are  tow’er,  150  feet  in  height. 

N AGORE,  !i  town  of  Briti.sh  India,  Rajpootana,  capihil  of 
V district,  dominions  and  70  miles  N.E.  of  Joodpoor.  It  is 
brtified,  arid  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  brass  and  iron 
vare.s  Pop.  about  40,000. 
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NAGOTAMA,  nA-go-tA^mA,  a considerable  town  of  British 
Iijdia,  presidency  of  Bombay,  district  of  Concan,  37  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Bombay,  on  a river  here  crossed  by  a noble  stone 
bridge.  480  feet  in  length,  constructed  by  a Mohammedan 
prince  at  a cost  of  30,000L;  lat.  18°  30'  N.,  Ion.  73°  16' 

NAGOW’ICGvA  LAKE,  Wisconsin,  in  Waukesha  county. 
Length  2 miles  and  a quarter,  breadth  three-quarters  of  a 
mile. 

NAGPOOR,  NAGPOUR,  nAg'poori,  or  NAGPORE.  nAg'- 
por',  (Hindoo  Nayapoofra,  “the  town  of  serpents”.)  is  the 
capital  of  a territory  of  its  own  name,  situated  100  miles 
E.  of  bllichpoor.  Lat.  21°9'  N.,  Ion.  79°  11'  E.  It  is  about  5 miles 
in  circumference,  and  enclosed  by  walls,  but  meanly  built. 
In  1825,  it  was  estimated  to  have  115,000  inhabitants,  and 
27,000  houses,  of  which  only  1300  were  of  ma.son  work, 
the  rest  being  mere  mud-huts,  collected  on  a swampy  site 
and  inter.spersed  with  dense  groves.  It  has,  however,  a con- 
siderable transit  trade,  with  some  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cotton  goods,  arms,  and  superior  native  cutlery,  besides  twm 
palaces,  and  outside  of  its  walls  some  gardens  of  the  Uajah 
and  other  wealthy  inhabitants. 

NAGPOOR  or  BE'RAR/  DOMINIONS,  a territory  of  India, 
in  the  Deccan,  under  the  British  protection,  comprising  a 
part  of  Berar  province,  with  a large  part  of  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Guild wanah,  the  whole  between  lat.  18°  and  23° 
N.,  and  Ion.  78°  and  83°  E.,  having  S.W'.  the  Nizam’s  do- 
minions, and  on  other  sides  the  presidencies  of  Bengal  ana 
Madras.  Area,  76,432  square  miles.  Pop.  4,650.000.  The 
country  appears  to  be  pretty  well  governed.  The  Rajah 
pays  an  annual  subsidy  of  80,000L,  and  is  bound  to  furnish 
to  the  Bengal  army  a contingent  of  1000  cavalry.  Standing 
army,  about  6000  men.  Principal  towns,  Nagpoor,  Chan- 
da, Cliamoory,  Ryepoor,  and  Ruttunpoor. 

NAGRI-KOTE,  a fort  of  India.  See  Nagqree. 

NaGV,  nodj,  an  Hungarian  word,  signifying  “great,” 
prefixed  to  many  places  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  For 
those  not  undermentioned,  see  additional  name. 

NAGY  ABONY,  nodj  bh'bafi/,  a town  of  W'est  Hungary, 
CO.  and  49  miles  S.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  7527. 

NAGY  AG,  nodj  Ag,  a village  of  Transylvania,  co.  of 
Ilunyad,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vajda-IIunyad.  The  popula- 
tion are  employed  in  the  adjacent  mines,  which  furnish 
an  average  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  20,000  gulden 
(about  $9000)  annually, 

NAGY  ARANYOS,  a village,  Tran.sylvania.  See  Redlmare. 

NAGY  BAJOM,  nodj  boh'yom^  a village  of  Transylvania, 
CO.  of  Sumegh.  Pop.  2054. 

NAGY  BANYA,  nodj  bOn'yoh',  j.  e.  the  “Great  Mixes,” 
(Ger.  JVeustcult,  noi'stAtt.)  a town  of  East  Hungary,  circle 
and  32  miles  E.S.E.  of  Szathmar,  in  a deep  valley  near  the 
Transylvanian  frontier.  Pop.  5500.  It  has  churches  of  vari- 
ous sects,  and  a Roman  Catholic  College,  and  is  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  principal  mining  districts  of  Hungary,  most 
of  its  inhabitants  being  employed  in  mining  industry. 

NAGY  BITTCSA,  nodj  bitt/choh',  a town  of  Hungary  co. 
of  Trentshin.  Pop.  2980. 

NAGY  DIZNOD,  a village  of  Austria.  See  Heltau. 

NAGY  ENYED,  nodj  ^n'yM',  (Ger.  AJ/afstca/f,  .Vghit-stAtt',) 
a market-town  of  Tran.sylvania,  on  the  Maros,  17  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Karlsburg,  with  5448  inhabitants,  a i’rotestant 
College,  a museum,  cavalry  barracks,  and  public  library. 

NAGY  GYOR,  (Gybr,)  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Raab. 

NAGY  KALLO.  See  Kallo,  Nagy. 

NAGY  KAN  ISA.  See  Kanisa,  Nagy. 

NAGY  KAROLY,  nodj  koh'rdP,  a market-town  of  Tran- 
sylvania, CO.  of  Szathmar,  37  miles  E.N.E.  of  Debreczin. 
Pop.  12,055. 

NAGY  KATA,  nodj  koh'toh',  a market-town  of  Transyl- 
vania, co.  and  32  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pesth,  with  4000  inhabit- 
ants, a castle,  Protestant  churchy  and  large  cattle  markets. 

NAGY  MIHALY,  nodj  mee'hil/,  (Ger.  (I'l-oss-JIicfid,  groce- 
mee^Kel.)  a market-town  of  'Tran.sylvania.  co.  and  20  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Zemplin.  Pop.  1600 — The  Nagy,  a river  of  Tran- 
sylvania, circle  of  Marmaros.  joins  the  Theiss  near  lluszth. 

NAGY  SZEBEN,  a town, 'Transylvania.  See  IlERMANNSiAnT. 

NAGY  SZOMBA'TII,  a town  of  Hungary.  SeeTYRXAU. 

NAGY  VAR  AD,  a city  of  Hungary.  See  Grosswardein. 

NAHAN,  ni'hdn/,  a town  of  North  Ilindostan.  Gurvvhal, 
capital  of  the  rajahship  of  Simore,  46  miles  N.W'.  of  Seha- 
runpoor;  lat.  30°  33'  N.,  Ion.  77°  16'  E. 

NAH.\NPARA,  nd-hdn-pdha,  a town  of  North  Ilindostan, 
Oude  dominions,  78  miles  N.E.  of  Lucknow 

NAHA  N'T/,  a post-village,  township,  and  noted  watering- 
place  of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Bo.s- 
ton.  It  consists  of  a narrow  peninsula,  about  3i  miles  in 
length,  projecting  from  the  mainland  of  Lynn  into  Mas.sar 
chu, setts  Bay.  Near  its  eastern  extn  mity  is  an  extensive 
hotel,  and  in  other  portions  are  numerous  cottages,  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  citizens  of  Boston  as  summer  residences. 
Nahant  is  one  of  theoldest  watering-jdaces  in  New  England, 
and  thousands  resort  to  it  during  the  sultry  months  to  enjoy 
the  searbreeze  and  ocean  scenery.  At  this  .season  steamboats 
ply  constantly  between  Boston  and  the  peninsula,  and  be- 
tween this  place  and  Salem,  Lynn,  &c.  'The  township  waa 
incorporated  from  Lynn,  in  1854.  Pop.  380. 
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NAHi^,  nd/eh.  (anc.  Natva,)  a river  of  West  Germany,  ' 
joins  llvt  Khine  at  Hingen,  after  a N.E.  course  of  60  miles 
between  the  territories  of  Saxe-Coburg,  Rhenish  Bavaiin, 
and  [I  jsse-Darmstadt,  on  the  S.  and  E.,  and  parts  of  Olden- 
burg and  Prussia  on  the  N.  and  W.  It  is  navigable  for  20 
miles.  Affluents,  the  Gian  and  Simmer. 

NAGR-EL-KEBEER  or  NAHR-EI>-KEBIR.  ndr-Sl-ke-beerf, 
a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Syria,  enters  the  Mediterranean 
20  miles  N.  of  Tripoli,  after  a westward  course  of  35  miles. 

NAUR  A WAN,  nd-rd-wdnf,  was  an  ancient  canal,  in  As- 
syria and  Babylonia,  which  proceeded  from  the  Tigris,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Zab,  for  450  miles  towards  the  Persian 
Gulf,  with  a breadth  of  from  120  to  130  yards,  still  discerni- 
ble. 

NAHUNfTA,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co..  North  Carolina, 
on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  61  miles  from 
Raleigh. 

NAIAD,  nTfad,  a group  of  low  coral  islands  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  5°  39'  N.,  Ion.  153°  32'  E.  Between  this 
group  and  that  of  Young  William  there  is  a passage  5 miles 
wide. 

NAILA,  nlfld,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Fran- 
conia, 27  miles  N.N.E.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  1610. 

NAIL  FACTORY,  a post-office  of  Gaston  co..  North  Carolina. 

NAILLOUX,  ndh'yoo/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Ilaute-Garonne,  18  miles  S.  of  Toulouse.  Pop.  1367. 

NAILS  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Georgia. 

NAILfSEA,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer- 
set, with  a station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  8 miles 
W.S.W.  of  Bristol.  Pop.  in  1851,  2543.  It  has  large  manu- 
factures of  crown-glass,  and  extensive  coal  works. 

NAIL^STONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

NAILSGVORTII.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester, 

2 miles  W.S.W.  of  Minchinhampton.  Population  employed 
in  m.-inufactures  of  woollens. 

NAIMAN,  ni'mdn',  a walled  town  of  Central  Asia,  khanat 
and  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Khiva,  on  a canal  from  the  Amoo. 

NAIN,  nin,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  kingdom  of  Oude.  dis- 
trict of  Salon,  about  45  miles  N.W.  of  Allahabad.  P.  10,000. 

NAIN,  nd/iu,  (Arab,  Nein,  ndn,)  a hamlet  of  Palestine, 
pashalic  and  24  miles  S.E.  of  Acre,  now  insignificant,  but 
memorable  as  the  place  of  the  miracle  recorded  in  St.  Luke. 

NAIR  or  NEIR,  nir,  a town  of  India,  in  the  Deccan,  Ni- 
zam’s dominions,  52  miles  S.E.  of  Ellichpoor. 

NAIRAI,  nPrI,  one  of  the  Feejee  islands,  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  mats,  baskets,  &c. 

NAIRN,  ndrn,  or  NAIRNSHIRE,  ndrn'shjr,  a small 
maritime  county  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the  Moray  Firth. 
Area,  including  detached  districts  in  Elgin,  Inverness, 
and  Ross,  estimated  at  195  square  miles,  about  two-thirds 
of  which  are  cultivated.  Pop.  in  1851,  99  6.  Surface 
mostly  rugged  and  mountainous,  except  along  the  coast. 
Principal  rivers,  Nairn  and  Findhorn.  It  is  under  one  she- 
riff with  Elgin,  and  unites  with  that  county  in  sending  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Chief  town,  Nairn. 

NAIRN,  a royal  and  contributory  parliamentary  burgh 
and  seaport  town,  and  pari.sh  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
above  county,  on  tbe  small  river  Nairn,  at  its  influx  in  the 
Moray  Firth,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Inverness.  Pop.  in  1851, 3420. 

It  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  a stone  bridge  across  the  Nairn, 
county  hall,  with  court-house  and  jail;  an  academy,  large 
hotel,  baths,  3 branch  banks,  and  a harbor  for  small  vessels 
mostly  employed  in  fisheries.  The  burgh  unites  with  In- 
verness, Forres,  and  Fortrose,  in  sending  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  vicinity  is  Cawdor  Castle,  which 
gave  title  of  Thane  to  Macbeth,  and  now  gives  that  of  Earl 
to  a branch  of  the  Campbell  family. 

NAIRN,  a post-office  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio. 

NAIRNSHIRE,  a county  of  Scotland.  See  Nairn. 

NAISSUS.  See  Nissa. 

NAIX,  ni,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Meuse, 
arrondissement  of  Bar-le-Duc,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Natsium.  Here  numerous  fine  statues,  and  other  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  discovered. 

NAIZIN,  nd'zA,NG^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Pontivy.  Pop.  2003. 

NA.TAC,  nd'zh^k^,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Avey- 
ron,  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Villefranche.  on  the  Aveyron.  P.  2139. 

NA.IERA,  NAGERA  or  NAXERA,  nd-H.Vra,  a town  of 
Spain,  province  and  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  LogroHo,  on  the 
Najerilla.  Pop.  2746.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a mountain  range,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river, 
and  though  once  tlie  seat  of  the  court  of  Navarre,  is  now 
in  decay.  It  is  remarkable  in  history  as  the  scene  of  an 
obstinate  battle  between  the  troops  of  Peter  the  Cruel  and 
his  brother  Henry,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1367. 

NAJKRILLA,  NAGERILLA  or  NAXERILLA,  nd-Hi-reeP- 
yd,  a river  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  mountains  W.  of  Almarza, 
province  of  Burgos,  and  flows  N.N.E.  into  the  Ebro,  10 
miles  below  Najera;  course  40  miles. 

N.\KAB-AL-H.4.IAR,  nd'kdb/dl-hd'jar^  a ruined  city  of 
South  Arabia,  Hadramaut.  in  lat.  14°  40'  N.,  Ion.  47°  35'  E., 
in  a fertile  valley,  consisting  of  remains  of  towers,  enclosed 
by  a wall,  and  supposed  by  Wellsted  to  date  from  a very 
remote  period 
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NAKEL.  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Nackel. 

NAKHCHIVAN  or  NAKHSHIVAN,  ndk'.sbee-vdn''.  (anc 
Arxhda  m Naxua'na.)  “ first  placeof  descent,”  a town  of  Asia 
tic  Russia,  Transcaucasia,  capital  of  a province  near  the  Ara.s. 
83  miles  S.E.  of  Erivau.  The  population  in  1830  consisted  of 
2000  lilohammedan  and  800  or  900  Armenian  families;  but 
it  was  mostly  ruinetl  during  the  last  Jtussian  and  Persian 
war,  and  at  the  above  date  was  in  a deplorable  condition.  It 
claims,  however,  the  repute  of  being  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world;”  its  Armenian  name  and  tradition  implying  that  the 
tenants  of  the  ark  first  resided  here  after  the  flood;  and  its 
vicinity  is  so  fertile  in  fruits,  especially  grapes,  as  to  desem  e 
the  repute  of  being  the  region  where  "Noah  began  to  be  a 
husbandman,  and  planted  a vineyai-d.”  (Gen.  ix.  20.)  But 
it  is,  however,  noted  for  insalubrity.  The  province  of  Nakh- 
chivan,  separated  .southward  from  Persia  by  the  Aras,  has 
on  other  sides  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Karabagh,  and 
comprises  also  the  towns  of  Abbasabad,  Mergeri,  and  'Terra 
Kali. 

NAKIirrCHEVAN  or  NAKIIITSCHEWAN,  na-keet-sh^ 
vdn/.  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Yekateriuoslav,  on 
the  Don,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Novo-Tcherkask.  Pop.  10,000.  H 
was  founded  by  an  Armenian  colony,  in  1780,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  Armenian  patriarch  in  Russia.  It  is  built  in 
the  oriental  style.  Principal  edifices,  several  handsome  Arme- 
nian churches,  convents,  and  a bazaar.  It  has  manufactures 
of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  soap,  and  leather,  with  numerou.s 
distilleries,  and  an  extensive  trade,  being,  with  the  contigu- 
ous town  Rostov,  a principal  entrepot  of  the  Don,  and  of  the 
commerce  from  Tangaurog  to  the  interior  of  Russia. 

NAKHODEH.  nd^Ko'd^h,  a large  village  of  Persia,  province 
of  Azerbaijan,  S.S.W.  of  Ooroomeeyah,  formerly  the  see  of  a 
Christian  bishop. 

NAKILO,  nd'ke-lo',  NAKILOO  or  NACKILOO.  nS'ko-loo/, 
a maritime  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Laristan,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  50  miles  W.N.W.  of  Charr.ack,  with  a fort  and 
a pearl  fishery ; lat.  26°  52'  N.,  Ion.  53°  30'  E. 

NAKLO,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Nackel. 

NAKO,  n^'ko',  a village  of 'rhibet,  district  of  Piti  or  Spiti, 
among  the  West  Himalayas.  12.000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  on  the  shoulder  of  the  great  mountain  Porgyul,  whicli 
has  an  additional  height  of  10,000  feet,  103  miles  N.E.  ot 
Simla. 

NAKO-NAKO,  ni'ko-naM<o,  a group  of  small  islands  off 
the  W\  coast  of  Sumatra,  W.  from  the  island  of  Nias,  lat.  0*^' 
50'  N. 

NAKSKOV,  a town  of  Denmark.  See  Naskov. 

NAL,  ndl,  a walled  town  of  Beloochistan,  on  the  W.  route 
from  the  Sonmeanee  to  Kelat.  Lat.  27°  35'  N.,  Ion.  65°  59' 
E.  It  is  said  to  be  a town  of  much  antiquity,  and  has  a fort, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Bezunja  tribe  of  Beloochi.stan. 

NALABU,  nd-ld-boo/,  or  A NAL  ABU.  d-nd-ld-boo'.  a sea- 
port town  of  Sumatra,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Acheen : lat.  4°  8'  30"  N.,  Ion.  96°  8'  E. 

NALB,  ndlb,  Oder,  offier,  and  Unter,  oon/ter,  two  places 
of  Lower  .\ustria,  nearly  contiguous,  about  5 miles  from 
Jetzelsdorf. 

NALCHA,  ndPchd,  a town  of  India,  Gwalior  dominions, 
near  Hindia,  with  remains  of  some  fine  edifices;  lat.  22° 
25'  N.,  Ion.  75°  29'  E. 

NALDA,  ndPdil,  a town  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  province 
and  8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Logrono,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Iregua.  Pop.  4732. 

NALDROUG,  ndl-droog^  a town  of  India,  in  the  Deccan, 
Nizam’s  dominions,  80  miles  W.  of  Beeder. 

NALGONDA,  ndl-gonMa.  or  NELGOONDA,  n&l-goon'da,  a 
town  of  Hindostan,  Nizam’s  dominions,  58  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Hyderabad. 

NALINNES,  nd'leen^  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut,  27  miles  E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1818. 

NALLIERS,  ndl'yd/  or  ndh'yi',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Vendee,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Bourbon-Vendee. 
Pop.  1070. 

NALON,  nA-l6n^  a river  of  Northern  Spain,  rises  near 
Tarna  in  Asturias,  and  after  a N.W.  course  of  62  miles  past 
Oviedo,  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay  near  Mures. 

NA.MAIUKIN,  a post-office  of  Marquette  co.,  Wisconsin. 

NAMALOUK  (nd-md-look^  ISLANDS,  a group  of  several 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  5°  55'  N.,  Ion.  153°  16'  E. 
'They  are  numerously  inhabited. 

NAM  AQUA  (nd-md'kwd)  COUNTRY,  the  W.  and  mari- 
time portion  of  the  Hottentot  country.  South  Africa,  the 
Great  Namaqua  Land  being  N.,  and  the  Little  Namaqua  Ter- 
ritory S.  of  0’’ange  River. 

NAM  AQUAS,  nd-md^kwdz.  See  Hottentots. 

NAMCOOL,  ndm'kooP,  or  NAMCULD,  ndm'kooId'(?l,  a 
town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  district  of  Mji- 
dura,  45^ miles  N.W.  of  Trichinopoly. 

NAMECIIF,  nd'md.sh^  a village  of  Belgium,  on  the  Na- 
mur and  Liege  Railroad.  7 miles  from  Namur. 

NAMEKA'GON,  a small  river  of  La  Pointe  co.,  Wisconsin, 
flows  into  St.  Croix  River 

N.4.MEN,  a city  of  Belgium.  See  Namur. 

NAMESZ/rO,  n6h'mA<sRo\  a market-town  of  North  Hun- 
gary, CO,  of  Arva,  16  miles  N.N.E.of  ALso-Kubin.  Pop.  4688 
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NAMIESCIIT,  nd^meesht,  a town  of  Moravia,  27  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Zuaym,  on  the  Oslava,  here  crossed  by  a hand- 
some stone  bridge,  ornaiuented  with  20  statues.  Pop.  2200. 
It  has  manufactures  of  fine  woollen  cloths  and  linen. 

IS.  A.MIKSCIIT,  a market-town  of  Moravia,  8 miles  W.  of 
OlniuU.  Pop.  800. 

NA.MNETES.  See  Nantes. 

NAMONOUITO,  nd-mo-noo-ee^to,  a coral  island  group,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  8°  83'  to  9°  N.,  Ion.  149°  47'  to  150° 
31'  E. 

NAMOUKA,  Friendly  Islands.  See  Annamooka. 
NAMOZINE,  na  mo-zeeu^(?),  a post-ofiice  of  Amelia  co., 
Virginia. 

NAMOZINE  CREEK,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Virginia,  flows 
N.E.  along  the  boundary  between  Amelia  and  liiuwiddie 
counties  until  it  enters  the  Appomattox  River. 

NAMSLAU,  ndui'.slow.  a fortified  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
30  miles  E.  of  Breslau,  on  the  Weida.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  en- 
closed by  double  walls,  and  has  manufactures  of  linens  and 
woollens;  breweries,  and  considerable  cattle  fairs. 

NAMUR,  nd/mur,  (anc.  Nam.ur>cam : Fr.  pron.  nd'milR^; 
Flem.  Natiu’.n,  nd'meu.)  a strongly  fortified  city  of  Belgium, 
capital  of  a province,  at  the  conttuence  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meu.se,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Bru.ssels,  with  which,  and  also  with 
Liege,  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  25,883.  It  has  a 
fine  cathedral,  churches  of  St.  Loup  and  Notre  Dame,  a new 
town-hall,  and  a public  library;  its  fortress  is  situated  on 

I a rock  which  comuiands  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  cutlery,  and  has  manufactures  of  iron, 
§teel,  and  bronze  articles,  foundries,  glass  works,  and  tan- 
neries. It  has  sustained  numerous  sieges,  was  taken  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  person  in  1692.  by  the  English  and  Dutch 
under  M illiam  III.  in  1695,  and  again  by  French  armies  in 
1701  and  1746.  Under  the  French  Empire  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Sambre  and  Meuse. 

NA.MUR,  a province  of  Belgium,  bounded  on  the  S.  and 
S.W.  by  France,  and  intersected  by  the  Meuse.  Area  1413 
square  miles.  It  is  rich  in  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and 
coal.  Chief  towns,  Namur  and  Diuant.  P.  in  1862,  304,268. 

NANAFA/LIA,  a post-village  of  Marengo  co.,  Alabama, 
on  the  Tombigbee  River,  100  miles  S.  of  Tuscaloosa.  Here 
Is  a steamboat  landing. 

NAN.VS,  noh'nosh/,  a market-town  of  Central  Hungary, 
circle  of  Szabolcs,  24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Debreczin.  Pop.  7737, 
NANAUH'Y.  a post-ofiice  of  Fond  dn  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin. 
N-A-N^CES  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Georgia. 
NAN-CHANG  or  NAN-TCHANG,  ndn'ching/,  a city  of 
China,  capital  of  the  province  of  Kiang-see.  on  the  Kan-kiang 
River,  285  miles  S.W.  of  Nan-king,  in  lat.  28°  35'  N.,  Ion. 
116°  E. 

N ANCIIE,  nin'chd^  a town  of  China,  province  of  Che-ki- 
ang,  about  40  miles  W.  of  Yen-chow-foo.  It  appears  to  be 
about  3 miles  in  circuit,  and  to  carry  on  a very  extensive 
trade,  the  river  being  covered  with  boats  which  are  con- 
Btantly  plying  between  it  and  Yen-chow,  Hang-chow,  and 
many  other  places  both  above  and  below.  Pop.  about 
200,000. 

NANCOWRY,  ndn-kow^ree,  one  of  the  Nicobar  Islands, 
Bay  of  Bengal ; lat,  7°  57'  N.,  Ion.  93°  43'  E.,  about  25  miles 
In  circumference. 

NAN^CY,  (Fr.  pron.  nfix^'see^  L.  Nancarfum  or  NanceHum.) 
a town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Meurthe, 
29  miles  S.  of  Metz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  .Meurthe,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg.  Pop.  in  1852, 
45,129,  This  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  built  towns  of 
France.  In  the  J^lace  Koyale  is  the  Town-hall,  bishop’s 
palace,  and  a bronze  statue  of  Stanislaus,  ex-king  of  Po- 
land, who  embellished  the  town.  The  chief  buildings  are 
the  Cathedral,  church  of  Bon  Secours,  barracks,  and  hos- 
pitals. It  is  a bishop’s  and  has  an  acadtmie  uni- 
versitnire  for  the  departments  of  Meurthe,  Meuse,  and  Vos- 
ges, a tribunal  of  commerce,  national  college,  normal 
school,  and  library  of  26.000  volumes;  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  and  a botanic  garden.  Its  embroidery  is  cele- 
brated, and  it  has  manufactures  of  cloths  and  candles. 
Nancy  was  taken  by  Charles  the  Bold  in  1-175,  and  he  was 
killed  while  Ijesieging  it  in  1477.  Louis  XIII.  took  it  in 
1634.  Its  citadel  is  still  pre.served.  but  its  fortifications  were 
destroyed  by  Louis  XIV.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  General 
Druot. 

NA.N'DAIR,  a town  of  India.  See  Nandere. 
NAND.AN-SAR,  ndn'ddn'  sar.  a small  lake  of  Cashmere, 
held  in  high  reverence  by  the  Hindoos;  lat.  33°  21'  N.,  Ion. 
74°  26'  E. 

NA.NDEBE  or  NANDAIR.  nin'd.ir/,  a town  of  India, 
Mzain's  dpminions.  on  the  Godavery,  148  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Hyderabiui;  lat.  19°  3'  N.,  Ion.  77°  38'  E.  H has  a Sikh 
College,  which,  in  1818.  was  inhabited  by  300  students.  It 
is  a place  of  8ikh  pilgrimage. 

N.A.NDODE.  ni^n'd^>d^  a town  of  India,  in  the  Deccan,  do- 
Oiiijions  and  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Baroda. 

N.V.NEE,  n^'nee/,  a town  of  .Afghani.stan,  10  miles  S.S.W. 
of  (Jhuznee,  on  the  route  to  Kandahar,  iut.33°  25'  N.,  Ion. 
»'8°  12'  E,  Elevation  7502  feet. 

NAN-GAN,  ndn'gdn'.  a eftv  of  China,  provincts  cf  Kiang- 
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see,  capital  of  a department  on  the  Kiang,  180  miles  N N.E 
of  Canton. 

NANGASAKI,  a city  of  Japan.  See  Nagasaki. 

NANGIS,  ndN’o'zhee/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Marne,  13  miles  W.  of  Provins.  Pop.  in  1852,  2257- 
It  has  extensive  markets  for  the  supi)ly  of  Paris  with  meat, 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  vegetables,  and  fruit. 

NAN'ISEE/,  a post-office  of  M apello  co..  Iowa. 

NAN'JE^IOY^  a post-village  in  Charles  co.,  Jlaryland,  55 
miles  S.W.  of  Annapolis. 

NANJINGODE,  uan'jin-gud^  a village  of  Ilindostan.  iu 
the  Deccan,  province  and  15  miles  S.  of  Mysore,  on  the 
Kapini.  'The  village  contains  a ( elebrated  temple  of  Seeva. 

NANKA  (n^n/kd)  INLANDS,  three  islands  in  the  Ma'ay 
Archipelago,  strait  of  Gaspar,  between  the  islands  of  Billi- 
ton and  Banca.  4 or  5 miles  from  Banca  shore.  Great  Nanka, 
the  largest,  about  1^  miles  iu  extent,  is  in  lat,  2°  25'  S.,  Ion. 
105°  48'  30"  E. 

NANKIN/,  a post-village  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio,  88  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

NANKIN,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Wayne 
CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  2410.  * 

NANKING,  ndn'king/.  or  NANKIN,  ndn'kin/  or  nan'keen/, 
the  “Southern  Capital, "(called  also  KIANG-NING,)  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Peking,  the  “ Northern  Capital,”  a cele- 
brated city  of  China,  capital  of  the  province  of  Kiaug-soo,  and 
anciently  of  Southern  China,  is  situated  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  about  90  miles  from  its  mouth,  56C 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Peking ; lat.  32°  2'  N.,  Ion.  118°  49'  E.  Pop. 
estimated  at  400,000.  Its  ancient  walls  can  be  traced  over  hill 
and  dale  for  35  mile.s,  but  Nanking  has  so  greatly  declined 
since  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Peking  by 
Kooblai-khan,  in  the  13th  century,  that  the  modern  walls 
are  of  much  less  extent,  and  the  city  scarcely  occupies  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  surface  which  they  enclosed.  'The  river, 
opposite  Nanking,  is  Ij  miles  broad.  25  fathoms  deep,  with  a 
rocky  bottom,  and  a current  from  3 miles  to  5 miles  an  hour. 
'The  city  is  situated  3 miles  S.  from  the  Yang-tse-Kiaiig,  but 
a part  of  its  walls  approaches  within  700  paces  of  I he  water. 
The  principal  streets  are  of  moderate  breadth,  clean,  well 
paved,  and  lined  with  handsome  shops ; but  the  houses  are, 
in  general,  mean,  and  only  one  story  high.  'The  view  of 
the  city  from  the  porcelain  tower  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
pleasing;  the  whole  interior  of  the  city  being  visible,  and 
the  houses  so  clo.sely  packed  that  the  streets  can  scarcely  be 
traced,  while  the  large  tent-like  roofs  of  the  temples,  and 
the  curious  gable-ends  of  the  pawnbrokers’  shops  shine  out 
in  their  various  gaudy  colors,  amid  the  sea  of  houses  which 
surrounds  them.  'The  part  of  the  city  occupied  by  the 
Mantchoos  is  separated  by  a cross  wall  from  the  Chinese 
town.  'The  great  extent  of  the  wall  renders  the  defence  of 
the  city  difficult;  besides  which  it  is  overlooked  from  the 
hills  on  the  E.  On  that  side  there  are  three  gates;  the  laud 
towards  the  river  is  marshy,  and  the  gates  are  approached 
on  stone  causeways.  A deep  canal  or  ditch  runs  up  from 
the  river  directly  under  the  walls,  on  the  W.,  ser\ing  to 
strengthen  the  approaches  on  that  side.  'The  most  remark- 
able structure  now  existing  in  Nanking  is  the  Porcelain 
'Tower,  called,  by  the  Chinese,  the  Recompensing  Favor  Mo- 
nastery, built  1411-32,  pre-eminent,  above  all  other  simi- 
lar buildings  in  China,  for  its  completeness  and  elegance. 
It  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  201  feet  high,  and  consists  of 
nine  storie.s,  of  equal  height,  each  adorned  with  a cornice 
and  gallery,  and  covered  with  a roof  of  green  tiles,  which 
after  the  Chinese  fashion  projects  some  feet  over  the  outside, 
and  under  it  is  a passage  round  the  tower.  At  the  project- 
ing corners  of  each  roof  are  fastened  small  bells,  which 
sound  with  the  slightest  breeze.  On  the  top  of  the  tower 
is  a pinnacle  in  the  shape  of  a pine-apple,  surmounted  by  a‘ 
golden  ball.  A spiral  staircase  in  the  inside,  of  190  steps, 
carries  the  visiter  to  the  summit.  In  the  interior  are  some 
apartments,  richly  gilt,  and  otherwise  elaborately  adorned. 
'The  material  of  w hich  the  walls  are  constructed  is  said  to 
be  a kind  of  white  brick,  made  of  fine  clay;  the  entire  cost 
of  the  edifice  is  stated  at  from  $35,000,000  to  $40,000,000, 
Among  the  other  objects  maybe  mentioned  the  “tomb  of 
the  kings,”  supposed  to  be  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  A.  u.  1328 
to  1621;  leading  to  it  is  a fine-paved  road  with  an  avenue 
of  gigantic  armed  figures;  the  government  palace  and  an 
observatory  are  also  worthy  of  note.  Nanking  has  imj)or- 
tant  manufactures  of  crape,  satin  of  the  finest  quality, 
paper,  artificial  flowers.  China  or  Indian  ink,  and  it  gives 
its  name  to  the  well-known  “ Nankeen”  cotton  cloth, 
which  is  also  made  throughout  the  whole  province.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a very  extensive  trade,  and  by  the  great  caim!, 
which  crosses  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  about  50  miles  eastward, 
it  communicates  directly  with  Peking,  to  which  city,  among 
other  articles,  a good  deal  of  fish  is  sent.  It  is  also  the  resi- 
dence of  a grand  viceroy,  with  authority  over  the  Kiang 
provinces,  of  a great  military  depot,  and  the  chief  seat  of 
literature  in  the  empire.  The  British  forces  remained  before 
it  from  the  10th  to  the  29th  of  August,  1842,  on  which  last 
day  the  final  treaty  betw  een  China  and  England  was  signed 
and  ratified. 

NAN-LING,  ndn'ling/.  a mountain  chain  in  China,  lat. 
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26°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  104°  and  118°  E.,  separates  the 
basins  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  Kan-kiang  Kivers,  north- 
wiu-d  from  tl  at  of  the  Ilong-kiang  and  its  affluents  south- 
wa'^d,  and  the  Quang  provinces  from  those  of  Koei-Chooand 
Hoo-nan. 

NANNERCfl,  nan/n&rK,a  parish  of  North  Wales,  counties 
of  Flint  and  Denbigh. 

NAN^NFiT,  a post-office  of  Rockland  co..  New  Y'ork. 

NAN-NGA>G,  niln'ngdng^  a city  of  China,  province  of 
Kiung-see.  capital  of  a department,  on  Lake  Pho-yang,  230 
onle.s  .«.S.W.  of  Nanchang. 

N A.n-NING,  ndn'ning/,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Quang- 
sce.  capiiial  of  a department,  70  miles  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
quin. 

NANOOKI  or  NANDUKI,  nd-noo^kee,  an  island  in  the 
Pacific  Oceaii,  lat.  0°  11' N.,  Ion.  173°  39'  20"  E.,  6.^  miles 
long,  rnd  5-,  miles  wide  at  the  E.  end,  diminishing  to  2 
miles  at  the  VV.  end. 

NANOOTI  or  NANOUTI,  nd-noo'tee,  or  SYD/ENIIAM 
ISL.\ND.  in  the  South  Pacific,  one  of  the  group  of  Bishop’s 
I.slands ; lat.  0°  45'  S.,  Ion.  174°  31'  E.  Length,  19  miles. 

N.ANPHIO.  See  An.vphi. 

N.AN'SEMOND  RIVER,  Virginia,  in  Nan.semond  co.,  en- 
ters Hampton  Roads.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  20 
miles  to  Suffolk. 

NANSEMOND,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Virginia,  bor- 
dering on  North  Carolina  and  the  Dismal  Swamp;  the  area 
is  400  square  miles.  Hampton  Roads  are  situated  on  the 
N.  border  of  the  county,  and  it  is  partly  traversed  by  Nan- 
semond  River,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  sui-face 
is  level ; the  soil  is  sandy,  and  partly  covered  with  forests 
of  cypress,  juniper,  and  pine.  The  Portsmouth  and  Roan- 
oke Railroad  passes  through  the  county.  The  county  ex- 
isted as  early  as  1640,  under  the  name  of  Upper  Norfolk; 
the  present  name  was  given  in  1645.  Capital,  Suffolk.  Pop. 
13,693,  of  whom  8212  were  free,  and  5481  slaves. 

NANT,  nON",  a town  of  France,  department  of  Aveyron, 
11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Millau.  Pop.  in  1852,  3038. 

N.ANTAIS.  See  Nantes. 

NANTAS/KET,  a narrow  peninsula  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, extending  about  5 miles  in  a N.N.W.  direction 
into  Massachusetts  Bay.  At  its  N.E.  extremity  is  Point  Al- 
erton,  and  N.W.  the  ancient  town  of  Hull,  12  miles  S.E. 
of  Boston.  Nantasket  Beach  is  much  re.sorted  to  by  the 
citizens  of  Boston  for  sea  air  and  bathing. 

N.ANTASKET  ROAD,  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  main 
entrances  to  Bo.ston  Harbor. 

N.\NT-CHANG,  a town  of  China.  See  Nan-Chano. 

N.\NTENLLEW,  nan-tenth/lu,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of 
Cardigan. 

NANTERRE.  n^NoHaiRt,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Seine,  7 miles  S.  of  St.  Denis,  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  St.  Germain.  l‘op.  in  1852,  2770.  It  has  ma- 
nufactures of  glue  and  chemical  products. 

NANTES,  nants,  (Fr.  pron.  nfixt;  anc.  Condiviv^cum, 
afterwards  JVamtieUes,)  a populous  city  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  on  the  river  Loire,  at 
the  confi  Lienee  of  the  Erdre  and  Sevre-Nantaise,  269  miles 
S.W.  of  Paris,  with  w’hich  i.t  is  connected  by  railway.  Lat. 
47°  30'  N.,  Ion.  1°  32'  W.  The  city  is  built  partly  on 
several  islands  in  the  Loire,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
means  of  16  bridges,  several  of  them  handsome  structures. 
The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  here  lined  with  spacious  quays, 
for  an  extent  of  nearly  two  miles.  They  are  finely  planted 
and  adorned  with  elegant  mansions,  forming  a splendid 
promenade,  while  the  shipping  which  crowds  the  harbor  of 
La  Fosse,  and  the  vessels  ever  in  motion  on  the  Loire,  give 
great  animation  to  the  scene.  Nantes  is  one  of  the  best- 
built  cities  in  France;  several  of  its  squares  would  lose  but 
little  by  a comparison  with  some  of  the  finest  in  the  capitsii. 
The  public  edifices  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  Cathe- 
dral. possessed  of  a richly  sculptured  portal ; the  Castle  of 
the  ancient  dukes,  an  enormous  mass  of  irregular  buildings, 
flanked  with  round  towers;  the  Castle  of  Befuffay,  with  a 
lofty  polygonal  tower;  the  Hotel  de  la  Prefecture,  regarded 
as  the  finest  edifice  of  Nantes;  the  Exchange,  with  a peri- 
style of  10  Ionic  pillars,  supporting  an  entablature  adorned 
with  10  statues;  the  old  mint,  now  occupied  by  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  Town-hall  and  theatre.  Nantes  is  noted  for 
its  public  squares  or  promenades,  the  principal  of  which, 
beeddes  the  promenade  of  La  F’osse  above  mentioned,  are 
toose  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  opening  into  each  other; 
of  Henry  IV.  and  of  the  People.  It  is  the  see  of  a bishop, 
and  possesses  a court  of  first  resort,  a tribunal  of  commerce, 
a oonm'l  de  prud’hommes,  mint,  national  college,  diocesan 
seminary,  and  secondary  ecclesiastical  .school,  secondary 
school  of  medicine,  hydrographical  school  of  the  first  class, 
agricultural,  horticultural,  and  indu.strlal  .societies;  public 
library  of  30.000  volumes,  observatory,  botanic  garden,  and 
a magazine  of  munitions  for  the  marine.  Merchant  vessels 
of  1000  tons  are  built  here,  besides  which  the  town  has  nu- 
merous manufhetures  of  cottons,  muslins,  and  woollens; 
cannon  foundries,  sugar  refineries,  potteries,  distillerie.s.  Ac. ; 
and  an  extensive  maritime  commerce.  The  trade  is  facili- 
tated both  by  the  Loire  and  by  a canal  which  communicates 
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with  Brest,  and,  more  recently,  oy  the  railway  which  con 
nects  Paris  with  the  W.  coast:  it  includes  a great  variety  of 
articles  both  for  the  home  consumption  and  foreign  man 
kets.  In  the  extent  of  its  coast  trade,  Nantes  ranks  as  the 
fifth  port  in  the  empire.  Its  harbor,  how'ever,  admits  ves- 
sels of  only  200  tons:  large  vessels  unlade  at  Paimbeeuf. 

Before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  Condivin- 
cum  was  the  capital  of  the  Namnetes.  In  445,  it  valiantly 
withstood  a siege  of  60  days  by  the  Huns.  During  the  ninth 
century,  it  was  thrice  taken  by  the  Normans,  and  almost 
entirely  ruined.  During  the  EnglLh  wars  in  France,  it  suf- 
fered much,  repeatedly  falling  into  the  hands  of  opposite 
parties.  In  1498,  Anne  of  Brittany  (Bretagne)  having  here 
married  Louis  XII.,  it  passed,  with  the  rest  of  her  posses- 
sions, to  the  crown  of  F’rance.  The  most  memorable  event 
since  connected  with  its  history  is  the  famous  edict  issued 
at  Nantes  by  Henry  IV.,  April  30,  1598.  securing  to  the 
Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  making 
them  eligible  to  all  civil  and  military  employments.  Itg 
revocation  by  Louis  XIV.  involved  the  kingdom  in  disas- 
ters from  which  it  has  never  completely  recovered.  Nantes 
was  the  birth-place  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  Fouche,  and  Boug- 
ner  the  mathematician.  Pop.  in  1862, 113,625. — Adj.  and 
inhab.  Nantais,  nSNo'ta/;  feminine  Nantaise,  n6N“'t4z/. 

NANTEUIL,  nSN^'tuy,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Oise,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Senlis.  Pop.  1600. 

NANT^GLYN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

NAN/'l'lCOKE,  a river  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  rises  in 
Sussex  county,  of  the  former  state,  flows  S.W.  into  Mary- 
land, and,  after  forming  the  boundary  between  Dorchester 
and  Somer.set  counties,  enters  Fishing  Bay,  an  arm  of  the 
Chesapeake.  The  valley  of  this  livin’  is  about  60  miles  long. 

NANTICOKE,  a township  of  Broome  co..  New  York. 
Pop.  797. 

NANTICOKE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Luzerne  co., 
Penn.sylvania,  about  1 mile  S.  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
104  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg,  and  6 miles  S.IV.  of  Wilkes 
barre.  It  is  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Wyoming,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  rich  coal-mines. 

NANTICOKE,  a hundred  in  Sussex  co.,  Delaware.  Pop. 
2008. 

NANTICOKE  MOUNTAIN,  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
the  name  of  the  S.W.  portion  of  a ridge  extending  for  25  or 
30  miles  along  the  N.W.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna.  The 
N.E.  part  of  this  ridge  is  called  Shawnee  Mountain.  The 
average  height  is  about  800  feet. 

NANTICOKE  SPRINGS,  a post-village  and  place  of  resort 
in  Broome  co..  New  Y'ork,  about  140  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

NAN'TIHA/LA,  a post-office  of  Macon  co..  North  Carolina. 

NAN'TINAN/  or  NAN'TENANT/,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
Munster,  co.  of  Limerick. 

NANTLMEAL,  a former  township  in  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, now  divided  into  East  and  West  Nantmeal. 

N ANT/MEL,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

N.YNTUA.  ndN^'twd/,  a town  of  F'rance,  department  of 
Ain.  17  miles  E.  of  Bourg,  at  the  S.  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Nantua.  Pop.  in  1852,  37-46.  Chief  industry,  cotton  and 
woollen  spinning,  tanning,  and  paper  making.  It  has  a 
considerable  transit  trade  between  France  and  Switzerland. 

NANTUCK/ET,  the  most  S.E.  count)’  of  Massachusetts, 
has  an  area  of  about  60  square  miles.  It  consists  of  Nan- 
tucket Island,  Tucanuck  Island,  Muskejet  Island,  and  the 
Gravel  Islands,  lying  in  the  Atlantic  Gcean,  about  30  miles 
S.  of  Barnstable  county.  Nantucket,  the  principal  island,  is 
of  a triangular  form,  about  15  miles  long,  w ith  an  average 
breadth  of  from  3 to  4 miles.  Area  50  sijuare  miles.  The 
surface  is  level  in  the  S.  part,  and  hilly  in  the  N.  The  soil 
is  generally  sandy,  but  affords  some  j asture.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  principally  engaged  in  navigation  and  the  fisherie.s_ 
e.specially  the  whale  fishery.  Organized  in  1659.  Capital, 
Nantucket.  Pop.  60&4. 

NANTUCKET,  a post-town,  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  jus- 
tice of  Nantucket  county,  Massachusetts,  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  a deep  bay  on  the  N.  side  of  Nantucket  Island, 
about  105  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Boston,  and  50  miles  S.E.  of 
New  Bedford;  lat.  41°  16'  56"  N.,  Ion.  70°  6'  12"  W.  The 
harbor  is  excellent,  being  capacious,  deep,  and  nearly  land- 
locked by  two  projei’ting  points  of  beach,  the  exti'emities 
of  which  are  only  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  apart.  The 
village  is  compactly  built,  mostly  of  wood,  with  narrow 
streets.  It  contains  8 or  9 churches,  a bank  with  a capital 
of  $200,000,  an  Athenaeum,  (a  handsome  building.)  and  2 
newspaper  offices.  Besides  a library  of  about  2500  volumes, 
the  Athena’um  has  a valuable  collection  of  curiosities.  The 
inhabitants  of  Nantucket  have  been  long  and  successfully 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  but  this  branch  of  industry 
has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  since  petroleum  has 
come  into  general  use.  The  shipping  of  tlie  pojt,  June 
30, 1863,  amounted  to  an  aggregsite  of  -4407  tons  registered, 
and  1448  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of  the  registered  ton- 
nage, 3739  tons  were  employed  in  the  whale  fisheiy;  and 
of  the  enrolled  and  licenseil,  1351  tons  were  employed  in 
the  coast  trade,  97  tons  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries, 
and  481  tons-  in  steam  navigation.  In  1853,  19  vessels 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  arrived  at  Nantucket,  bring 
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ing  19,232  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  7598  barrels  of  whale  oil, 
and  43,700  pounds  of  whalebone.  The  number  of  vessels 
which  arrived  at  this  port  during  the  year  ending  June, 
1803,  wtis  only  3.  There  are  here  about  a dozen  boot  and 
shoe  factories,  and  several  soap  factories.  On  July  13, 1846, 
Nantucket  was  visited  by  a fearful  conflagration,  which 
destroyed  not  less  than  350  buildings,  including  2 banks, 
a church,  the  Athemeum,  and  7 oil  and  candle  manufac- 
tories. The  loss  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  It  is.  stated 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  whale  fisheries, 
multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  are  removing  from  the  island. 
Pop.  in  1860,  including  the  entire  county,  6094. 

NANTUCKET  HARBOR  LIGHTHOUSE,  is  on  the  S.  side 
Uf  the  harbor,  and  contains  a fixed  light  70  feet  high. 

NANTUCKET  ISLAND.  See  Nantucket  (CouxTt.) 

NANTUCKET  SHO.V  LS,  situated  S.E.  of  Nantucket  Island, 
cover  an  area  of  about  45  by  50  miles.  Here  many  vessels 
have  been  wrecked  and  lives  lost. 

NANTUXET,  a village  of  New  Jersey.  See  Newport. 

NANTWICH.  uauUich,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  and  18^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Chester,  on  the  Birming- 
ham and  Liverpool  Canal,  and  5 miles  S.W.  of  Crewe.  Pop. 
in  1851.  5426.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  hou.scs  mostly 
old.  It  has  a hand.some  bridge  across  the  river  Weaver,  and 
manufactures  of  shoes,  .silk,  cottons,  and  salt.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  300  salt  works  were  in  operation  here,  but 
now  only  one  salt  spring  is  worked. 

NAN-YANG,  udn'ying',  a city  of  China,  province  and  158 
miles  N.E.  of  Canton,  capital  of  a department,  with  battle- 
mented  walls. 

NAOOR,  NAOUR  or  NAUR,  ni'oou/,  a market-town  and 
fort  of  South  Russia,  government  of  Caucasus,  on  the  Terek, 
30  miles  E.  of  Mozdok.  In  its  vicinity  are  sulphur  springs. 
Pop.  2000. 

NAGS,  nd'oce,  a port  of  the  Canary  Islands,  on  the  S.E. 
coast  of  Lauzarote,  and  a cape  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island 
of  Ferro. 

NAOUR,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Naoor. 

NAOURS,  ni'ooR/,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Somme,  10  miles  N.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  1918. 

NAPA,  nah/pa,  a river  of  Napa  co.,  California,  rises  in  the 
\.  part  of  Napa'Valley,  and  running  in  a general  southerly 
course,  falls  into  San  Pablo  Bay.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  5 feet  draft  12  miles  from  its  mouth. 

NAPA,  a county  towards  the  N.W.  part  of  California,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  above  800  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  Napa  River,  which  flows  near  the  western  boundary, 
and  Las  Putas  River,  which,  after  flowing  in  an  E.  direction 
through  the  beautiful  Berryessa  Valley,  loses  itself  in  the 
Tule  Marshes.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  the  N.  part 
mountainous.  Mount  St.  Helen,  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  Napa,  serves  as  a landmark  to  travellers.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile,  and,  except  in  the  N.  part,  well 
adapted  to  cultivation.  Gold  has  been  found  in  this  county. 
A mine  of  quicksilver,  .situated  about  14  miles  above  the 
town  of  Napa,  is  supposed  to  be  very  rich.  This  county 
contains  several  mineral  springs.  The  Warm  Springs,  25 
miles  above  Napa,  are  found  to  pos.sess  high  medicinal 
qualities,  having  been  tested  by  invalids.  The  Hot  Sul- 
phur Springs,  (or  Geysers,)  about  70  miles  above  Napa  City, 
are  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  country.  For  a 
description  of  them,  see  California.  “ Objects  of  Interest  to 
Tourists,”  page  338.  Capital,  Napa  City.  Pop.  5521. 

NAPA  (or  NAI’PA)  CITY,  a post-town  of  Napa  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  W.  bank  of  Napa  River,  12  miles  from  its 
mouth,  about  20  miles  N.W.  of  Benicia.  Pop.  2378. 

NAPAGEDL,  ni'pd-ghM’P,  a market-town  of  Moravia,  8 
miles  N..N.E.  of  Ilradisch,  on  the  March.  Pop.  2580. 

N.APA-KIANG,  ni'pi-ke-dng',  the  principal  seaport-town 
of  the  Loo-Choo  Islands,  China  Sea,  in  lat.  26°  12'  20"  N., 
Ion.  127°  35'  57"  E..  and  having  a secure  harbor. 

NAP'ANEE/,  a thriving  post-village  of  Canada  M'est,  co. 
of  Lennox,  situated  on  the  Napanee  River,  and  on  the  main 
road  from  Kingston  to  Toronto,  25  miles  from  Kingston, 
and  25  miles  from  Belleville.  It  contains  numerous  stores, 
hotels,  and  mills.  Pop.  about  1000. 

NAPANOCK.  See  Naponock. 

NAP'ASHA',  a post-office  of  Dodge  co.,  Wiscon.sin. 

NAPEH  MEW,  ni'peh  mu,  a frontier-town  of  Burmah, 
on  the  Aeng  Road  from  Ava  into  Aracan,  32  miles  S.S.IV. 
3f  Salen. 

N AtPIER,  a township  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1680. 

NA'PIERVTLLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Du 
Page  CO.,  Illinois,  on  Du  Page  River,  about  30  miles  W.S.W. 
of  (,'hicago,  16  miles  from  the  Illinois  Canal.  It  contains  a 
court-house  and  a number  of  churches.  1 bank.  2 newspaper 
'ifficos,  and  several  mills  moved  by  water-power.  Pop.  of 
lownsl  ip,  2'99. 

NAM'IKRVILLE.  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co,  of 
Huutingaon,  27  miles  S.E.  of  .Montreal,  It  contains  several 
stores  and  hotels.  Pop.  about  900, 

NAPLES,  mi'pelz,  (Fr.  pron.  ndp’l;  It.  Hapoli.  nd^po-le; 
and  Port.  Ndpoles.  nil^po-les;  Ger.  Neupel,  nA-d'pe! : anc, 
ParUuaVope.  and  Neaptolis,)  the  most  populous  city  of  Italy, 


the  former  capital  of  the  kingdom  oi  Naples,  and  ir>‘- ; 
capital  of  the  State  of  Napoli,  on  the  N.  siuc  m the  Bay  of 
Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  118  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  Lat. 
of  observatory,  40°  51'  8"  N.,  Ion.  14°  15'  5"  E.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  climate:  mean  temperature  of  year.  59°.6; 
winter,  47°.6.  summer,  73°.l  Fahrenheit.  The  city  is  beau 
tifully  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  vast  and  picturesque 
bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  extends  partly  along  th(‘ 
shore,  and  partly  up  the  acclivity  of  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, being  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  picturesque  heiglit 
of  Pausilippo,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  lofty  tops  of  Vesuvius 
while  the  surrounding  country,  rich  in  natural  beauty,  de- 
rives additional  attractions  from  the  numerous  villas,  and 
other  objects  with  which  human  art  has  embellished  it. 
The  best  distant  view  of  Naples  is  obtained  in  .approach- 
ing it  from  the  sea,  and  on  passing  the  beautiful  islands 
which  guard  the  entrance  to  its  bay.  Naples  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  protected  by  three  forts  or  casth  s,  St.  Elmo, 
the  largest  of  the  three,  occupying  a hill  on  the  N.AV..  con- 
taining excavations,  and  other  works,  hewn  out  of  the  rock 
Gastello  Nuovo,  between  the  royal  palace  and  the  sea,  and 
Gastello  del  Ovo  on  a rocky  islet,  connected  by  a jetty  with 
the  land.  Immediately  adjoining  is  a large  arsenal,  and  can- 
non foundry,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a fortification, 
being  flanked  with  bastion.s.  The  great  mass  of  the  build- 
ings of  which  the  city  consists,  forms  an  irregular  oblong ; 
its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  3 miles,  the  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  about  1^  miles,  and  the  circuit  nearly  8 
miles.  By  including  the  suburb.s,  which  encroach  so  closely 
upon  the  town  as  hardly  to  he  distinguished  from  it,  the 
circuit  will  be  nearly  doubled.  Some  of  the  gates  are  now 
near  the  centre  of  the  city;  of  these,  the  only  one  deserving 
of  notice  is  the  Gate  of  Gapua,  with  reliefs  by  Benedetto  da 
Majano. 

The  streets  of  Naples  are  tolerably  regular,  generally  clean, 
and  admirably  paved  with  square  blocks  of  lava,  so  exactly 
fitted  that  not  the  least  inequality  can  be  discerned,  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  inconveniently  narrow.  The 
houses  are  large,  substantial,  and  lofty,  averaging  not  less 
than  five  or  six  stories,  with  flat  roofs,  covered  with  a com- 
position of  puzzolano,  and  by  the  number  of  plants  crowd- 
ed upon  them  converted  into  a kind  of  domestic  shrubbery, 
to  which  the  inmates  often  re.sort,  to  enjoy  the  breeze.  They 
are  generally  provided  with  balconies,  and  other  projections, 
which,  like  the  roofs,  are  crowded  with  plants  and  shrubs. 
The  street  which  forms  the  principal  thoroughfare,  is 
called  Toledo.  Gommencing  at  the  extreme  N.,  it  traverses 
the  middle  of  the  city  throughout  its  whole  length,  termiiiat- 
ing  at  the  palace,  not  far  from  the  shore.  There  are  numerous 
squares,  which  are,  however,  generally  of  small  dimensions 
and  irregular  in  form.  The  principal  are  the  Largo  de  Palazzo, 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  palace,  which  gives  it  its  name,  and 
a large  modern  church,  in  imitation  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
the  Largo  de  Gastello,  planted  with  trees,  and  the  Piazza 
di  Mercato,  or  Marketplace,  already  mentioned.  Many  foun- 
tains of  excellent  water  are  scattered  over  the  different 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  fine  promenades  are  furni-^hed  by 
several  of  the  quays  along  the  shore.  The  Spiaggia  (spe- 
dd'j^,  i.  e.  “ strand  or  shore,”)  is  of  great  length,  extending 
from  the  Gastello  del  Ovo  to  the  Tomb  of  Virgil,  and  the 
Mole.  It  is  adorned  with  numerous  marble  statues;  in  the 
evenings  it  is  crowded  with  equipages,  often  of  an  elegant 
and  often  also  of  a very  grotesque  description,  every  Neapo- 
litan, who  can  muster  any  sort  of  conveyance,  disdaining 
to  appear  on  foot. 

The  public  edifices,  mo.st  deserving  of  notice,  are  the 
Gathedral,  a large  Gothic  building,  erected  on  the  site  of 
a Temple  of  Apollo,  and  held  in  high  veneration  in  conse- 
quence of  possessing  the  relics  of  St.  Januarius,  or  Genaro; 
among  others  the  phial  of  his  blood,  the  annual  melting  of 
which,  on  the  19th  of  September,  is  regarded  as  a miracle 
by  the  credulous  populace;  the  church  dei  Santi  Apostoli, 
said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Goustantine  the 
Great,  on  the  site  of  a temple  of  Mercury,  and  though 
subsequently  rebuilt,  still  very  ancient;  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  a hand.some  edifice,  internally  faced  with  marble:  the 
churches  of  St.  Martin,  Del  Parto,  San  Severn,  St.  Philip  de 
Neri,  and  other  churches,  to  the  number  in  all  of  nearly 
300,  several  of  them  of  architectural  merit,  and  almost 
all  of  them  richly  decorated. 

Among  the  edifices  devoted  to  secular  purposes  in  Naples, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Palazzo  Reale.  (Royal  Palace,)  an 
iinmen.ee  building  of  three  stories,  each  of  a different  order 
of  architecture,  only  partially  completed  according  tu  the 
original  design,  but  richly  fitted  up,  and  adorned  with 
paintings:  the  Palace  of  Gapo  di  Monte,  forming  the  usual 
summer  residence  of  the  king,  situated  without  the  walls 
of  the  town,  on  an  eminence  of  that  name,  commanding 
magnificent  views,  and  it  is  adorned  with  fine  sculptures, 
paintings,  and  articles  of  virtu,  belonging  to  the  cele- 
brated Farneae  Gallery,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  gar- 
dens; the  old  palace,  where  the  courts  of  justice  now  hold 
their  sittings;  the  Palazzo  Degli  Studij  Publici.  (pd-ldt/- 
80  di^l^yee  stooMe-e  poobTe-cbe,)  erected  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century,  originally  intended  and  u.«ed  fcr  a 
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iroiv«^rsity,  but  afterwards,  in  1790,  converted  into  a great 
national  museum;  this,  called  Museo  Horbonico,  (moo-s;i'o 
boR-bou^e-ko,)  is  said  to  be  unrivalled  in  its  collection  of 
various  antiquities,  consisting  of  gems,  bronzes,  vases, 
chietiy  obtained  from  the  excavations  of  I'ompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum. It  contains  also  the  Royal  Library  open  to  the 
public,  having  165,000  volumes,  and  many  rare  manu- 
scripts. There  are  seven  theatres,  of  which  that  of  San  Carlo 
is  remarkable  for  its  magnificence,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  existence,  though  its  claims  are  disputed  by  that  of  Mi- 
lan. Naples  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  sovereign,  seat  of 
an  archbishop,  and  of  the  central  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  and  has  a commercial  tribunal,  ship-building 
yards,  and  a royal  marine  hospital.  The  city  possesses  a great 
number  of  institutions  for  education,  among  which  we  may 
cite  the  University,  founded  in  1224;  this,  since  its  removal 
from  the  Palazzo  Degli  Studij,  occupies  the  buildings  of  an 
old  convent,  and  is  attended  by  about  150U  students;  the  Ly- 
ceum del  Salvatore;  an  establishment  for  unrolling  and  de- 
ciphering the  manuscripts  found  at  Herculaneum  and  other 
ancient  towns;  a medico-chirurgical  school;  a veterinary 
school;  deaf  and  dumb  institution;  royal  military  school; 
schools  of  design  and  music,  and  a ‘‘  Royal  House  for  the 
Poor,”  where  nearly  6000  children  are  taught  the  different 
arts  and  trades,  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  There  are 
also  many  public  schools,  but  education  is  of  the  lowest 
kind,  and  not  generally  diffused. 

Among  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  are,  a royal 
society  of  arts,  sciences,  and  antiquities,  an  observatory,  a 
botanical  garden,  one  of  the  richest  in  Italy,  an  agricultu- 
ral society,  physical,  chemical  and  mineralogical  cabinets, 
and  five  public  libraries.  The  benevolent  endowments  in- 
clude several  large  hosjiitals.  among  which  may  be  named 
the  De’Incurabiii  and  Della  Annunziata.  the  latter  partly 
for  foundlings ; the  Reclu.soria,  or  Albergo  dei  Poveri,  an 
orphan  asylum,  or  house  of  refuge,  on  a very  extensive 
scale;  a Mmtde  PiCli.  and  a deaf  and  dumb  asylum;  but 
notwithstanding  its  benevolent  institutions,  the  streets  of 
Naples  are  infested  with  mendicants  of  all  ages,  and  of  both 
sexes.  That  portion  of  the  population  called  Lazzaroni  live 
without  domicils,  in  a state  of  the  most  degrading  filth, 
poverty,  and  wretchedness. 

The  manufactures  of  Naples  include  a great  variety  of 
articles.  The  first  in  importance  are  maccaroni  and  vermi- 
celli, constituting  the  principal  food  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  Next  to  it  are  silk  stuffs,  and  especially  Gros  de 
Naples,  which  owes  its  name  to  the  extent  and  superiority 
of  its  manufacture  in  this  city.  The  other  leading  articles 
are  fire-arms,  porcelain,  tobacco,  chemical  products,  lace, 
gloves,  soap,  carriages,  violins  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments. hats,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  stuffs.  There  are 
also  royal  type-foundries,  iron  and  glass  works,  and  a mint. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  ac- 
tual harbor  is  of  small  dimensions,  being  formed  V.)y  a mole, 
which  projects  nearly  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  water, 
though  deep  at  its  outer  extremity,  becomes  so  shallow  near 
the  town  as  to  float  only  small  vessels.  It  seems,  however, 
to  suffice  for  all  the  trade  which  is  carried  on.  In  1847.  there 
entered  456  vessels  of  74,288  tons,  and  cleared  456  vessels 
of  73,641  tons.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  bones,  cream 
of  tartar,  hoops,  linseed,  hemp,  wheat,  figs,  gloves,  liquorice, 
madder,  coral,  maccaroni,  oil.  wine,  wool,  tallow,  rags,  and  of 
raw,  dyed  and  manufactured  silk.  A railway  to  Nocera,  21 
miles  S.E.,  with  a branch  to  Castel-a-mare,  was  opened  in 
1839;  and  one  to  Capua.  19  miles  N.,  in  1840.  From  the 
latter,  a branch  extends  E.  10  miles,  to  Nola. 

Naples  was  founded  by  the  Greeks,  who  called  it  Par- 
thenope,  from  a siren  of  that  name,  who  was  fabled  to 
have  been  cast  upon  the  coast  near  this  place.  It  after- 
wards took  the  name  of  Neapolis,  and  is  said  to  have 
retained  strong  traces  of  its  Grecian  origin  to  a late  period 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  indebted  to  the  Emperors 
Adrian  and  Constantine  the  Great  for  numerous  embel- 
lishments, and  became  a luxurious  retreat,  to  which  many 
of  the  wealthier  Romans  were  accustomed  to  resort.  It 
was  hm-e  that  Yirgil  studied.  In  536  it  was  pillaged  by 
Belisarius,  and  a few  years  after,  when  it  had  been  rebuilt, 
the  same  disaster  again  befell  it  at  the  hands  of  Totila.  It 
Wiis  afterwards  successively  under  the  sway  of  the  Normans, 
the  Emperors  of  Germany,  and  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain.  Under  the  latter  it  became  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  It  has  often  suffered  from  earthquakes, 
and  from  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  The  French  took  it  in 
1799.  and  again  in  1805.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  made  King 
of  Naples,  but  was  replaced  by  Murat  in  1808.  and  the  latter 
was  driven  from  it  by  the  Austrians,  in  1814.  Naples  was 
the  scene  of  a most  disgraceful  outrage  in  May,  1848,  when 
it  was  plundered  by  the  lazzaroni,  and  1500  lives  were  lost. 
Amo!ig  the  numerous  objects  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  are 
Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  and  the  Isle  of  Capri, 
in  its  bay. — Adj.  and  inhab.  Neapouta.n,  nee'a-pol/e-tan,  (It. 
and  Sp.  Napou’I'ano,  nd-po-le-td'no;  Fr.  Napuutain,  n^'po'- 
lee't^.^'<l^  It  is  important  to  observe  that  Neapolitan  refers 
properly  to  the  city  nj  Naples,  and  not  to  the  whole  king- 
dom as  is  asserted  by  some  persons.  Pop.  418,968. 
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NAPLES,  BAY  OF,  (anc.  Sitnus  Puteolafnus.  called  also 
CraJte.r  SUnus  by  some  authorities,)  a celebrated  .semicircu 
lar  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Italy, 
adjacent  to  the  city  of  its  own  name.  It  is  about  22  miles 
in  length,  from  Cape  Miseno  on  the  N.W.,  to  Cape  Campa- 
nella  on  the  S.E..  and  about  10  miles  in  breadth;  having 
on  its  shores,  besides  the  capital  city,  Pozzuolo.  Porlici, 
Castel-a-mare,  Vico,  Sorrento,  and  Massa;  eastward.  Vcsu 
vius  bounds  the  prospect,  and  westward  is  Montenuovo : 
while  on  its  surfiice  are  the  isles  Ischia  and  Procida  at  its 
N..  and  Capri  at  its  S.  side. 

NAPLES,  KINGDOM  OF,  (It.  Regno  di  Napoli,  r.jn'yo  dc- 
nd'po-le,  or  Regno  delle  due  Sicilie,  T&afyo  d^lHa  doo'A  se  chee/ 
le-A;  Fr.  Royaume  des  Deux  Sidles,  roi'om^  dA  duh  see'seel  ; 
Sp.  Reino  de  Napoles,  rd/e-no  dA  nA/po-l6s;  Ger.  Kunigreich 
heider  Sidlien,  ko'nig-rik  bi'der  sit-see'le-en,)  a former 
kingdom  formed  of  the  S.  part  of  Italyq  and  the  island 
of  Sicily,  with  its  appendant  groups,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  is  frequently  called  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
— Sicilia  di  qua  del  Faro,  (se-chee^e-A  dee  kwd  d§l  fi'ro;  i.e. 
“ Sicilia  on  this  side  of  the  Strait.”)  or  Continental  Naples; 
and  Sicilia  di  la  del  Faro,  (.se-cheeMe-A  dee  lA  d^l  Wro,  “ Sicily 
beyond  the  Strait,”)  or  Sicily  Proper.  As  Sicily  is  described 
under  its  own  head,  the  present  article  will  be  limited  for  the 
most  part  to  the  continental  part  of  the  kingdom,  consisting 
of  the  ankle,  spur,  heel,  and  foot  of  the  boot,  to  which  Italy, 
as  a whole,  bears  so  striking  a resemblance.  The  kingdom 
of  Naples,  thus  limited,  extends  from  lat.  37°  55'  to  42°  55' 
N.,  and  Ion.  13°  15'  to  18°  30'  E. ; and  is  bounded.  N.  by  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Papal  States ; N.W.  by  the  Papal  States ; \V., 
S.,  and  S.E.  by  the  Mediterranean : and  N.E.  by  the  Adriatic; 
greatest  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E..  345  miles:  average  breadth, 
about  95  miles;  estimated  area  32,571  square  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  coast,  whe  e washed  by  the 
Adriatic,  is  generally  low  and  unbroken,  exhibiting  only 
one  very  marked  projection  in  the  spur,  formed  by  Mount 
Gargano,  from  which  the  shore,  in  proceeding  N.,  has  a 
graceful  curve,  nearly  in  the  shape  of  an  arc ; towards  the 
S.  it  first  forms  the  large  Gulf  of  Manfredonia.  and  then 
traces  a continuous  line,  almost  free  from  curvature,  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Otranto,  The  Mediterranean  shore  is  of  a 
different  character,  being,  for  the  most  part,  bold  and  rocky, 
broken  into  numerous  bays,  with  projecting  headlands ; and, 
in  the  S.E.,  so  deeply  indented  by  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  as  to 
form  two  very  remarkable  peninsulas — the  less,  on  the  E.. 
between  that  Gulf  and  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other,  stretch- 
ing far  to  the  S.,  between  the  same  gulf  and  the  opposite 
shore  of  Sicily.  The  principal  capes  are  Sorrento,  Gaeta, 
Vaticano,  Nau,  and  Leuca;  the  gulfs  besides  those  above 
mentioned  are  Gaeta,  Salerno,  Policastro,  St.  Eufemia,  Gioja, 
and  Squillace.  The  interior  is  generally  mountainous,  being 
traversed  by  the  Apennines,  w'hich,  entering  it  from  the  I’on- 
tifical  States,  proceed  first  in  a S.E.  and  then  in  a S.  direction, 
till  they  reach  its  extremity  near  the  Strait  of  Messina,  at  the 
same  time  throwing  off  numerous  branches,  which  intersect 
the  country  in  all  directions.  In  the  Abruzzi  provinces,  where 
it  attains  its  greatest  height,  the  chain  separates  into  three 
lateral  branches  which  reunite  near  Isernia;  at  IMonte 
Caruso  it  again  divides  into  two  branches,  the  most  elevated 
of  which  traverses  Calabria.  Several  of  the  loftiest  summits 
of  the  Apennines  are  situated  in  Naples;  among  others 
Monte  Corno,  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  range, 
9519;  Monte  Amaro,  9131;  and  Monte  Velino,  8174  feet  in 
height ; the  volcano  Vesuvius  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  rises  39-18 
feet.  Between  the  highest  ridges,  valleys,  generally  narrow, 
but  often  of  great  length,  intervene.  Among  the  lower 
ramifications,  where  the  hills  assume  rounded  forms,  large 
undulating  tracts,  equally  distinguished  by  beauty  and 
fertility,  are  found;  and,  towards  the  coast,  both  on  its  E. 
and  W.  side,  the  hills  in  many  places  altogether  disa])pear, 
and  are  succeeded  by  extensive;  plains.  The  largest  of  these, 
called  the  plain  of  Apulia,  is  on  the  E.  side,  in  the  provinces 
of  Capitanata,  Band,  and  Otranto ; but  the  most  celebrated 
is  in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  (the  Campania  Felix  of  the  Romans.) 
which  here  forms  a deep  alluvial  flat,  stretching  N.  from  the 
capital  along  the  shore  for  40  miles,  with  an  average  bceadth 
of  nearly  20  miles. 

Geology. — Granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  schist,  are  the  predo- 
minating rocks  towards  the  S.  extremity  of  Naples,  and  are 
continued  N.  with  few  interruptions,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  toe  of  the  boot.  Patches  of  Jura  limestone 
appear  in  the  same  quarter;  but  the  prevailing  strata  art 
modern,  and  consist  chietiy  of  the  marls,  travertin,  and 
sandstone,  of  the  tertiary  formation.  The  .«ame  foimation 
is  largely  developed  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  turanto, 
from  which  it  proceeds  N.N.W..  covering  a great  part  of  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  overlain  by  cretaceous  strata, 
which  form  a long,  narrow'  belt  on  the  AV.  side  of  it.  and 
are  succeeded  by  the  Jura  limestone.  This  formation  o«'tu 
pies  two  very  extensive  tract.'< — one  extending  over  a iuj'ge 
space  in  the  N.  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  other,  stret.eh- 
ing  along  the  W.  coast,  between  the  Gulfs  of  I’olicastro  and 
Salerno.  Another  tract  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  pfo- 
vince  of  Bari.  The  volcanic  formation  stretches  alonir  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  and  part  of  that  of  Gaeta,  and  covers  a 
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large  part  of  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro  with  the  de- 
couiposeti  lavas,  to  which  it  owes  its  remarkable  fertility. 

Minerals. — The  minerals  of  the  kingdom  have  not  been 
properly  explored;  there  are  few  indications  of  metals,  but 
fieds  of  rock-salt  are  found  chiefly  in  Calabria,  sulphur  in 
tne  volcanic  region,  and  alum,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre  in 
several  districts;  the  quarries  furnish  excellent  marble 
and  lava,  which  are  extensively  used  both  for  building  and 
pavement. 

Hivers. — The  rivers  of  Naples  are  very  numerous,  but 
rising  for  the  most  part  in  the  Apennines,  at  no  great  di.s- 
tance  from  the  coast,  they  are  seldom  of  much  magnitude. 
To  the  Adriatic  belong  the  Yomano,  Pescara,  Sangro,  Trigno. 
Biferno,  Fortore,  Candelaro.  Cervaro,  Canipella,  and  the 
Ofanto:  to  the  IMediterranean,  the  Garigliano,  Volturno, 
Sele,  Basiento,  and  Bradano.  'J’he  principal  lakes  are  the 
Celano  or  Fucino,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra;  and  the  salt  lagoons 
of  Lesina  and  Tarano.  in  the  province  of  Capitanata,  near 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  divided  into  three  regions  accord- 
ing to  elevation;  in  the  lower  region  the  temperature  is  so 
mild  that  vegetation  is  never  interrupted;  in  the  middle 
region  snow  occasionally  falls,  but  soon  disappears;  in  the 
elev.ated  regions  of  the  Abruzzi,  cold  is  sometimes  severe 
and  long-continued;  snow  lies  on  Monte Corno  nine  months 
in  the  year.  Naples  is  unhealthy  in  the  marshy  districts, 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  sirocco  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember, when  the  heat  is  excessive,  the  average  duration  of 
human  life  is  reckoned  lower  here  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  The  flora  has,  in  addition  to  the  plants  common 
to  Italy,  several  tropical  products,  including  cotton,  the 
sugar-cane,  pistachio-nuts,  and  dates. 

Animals. — The  wild  boar,  porcupine,  and  game  of  all 
kinds  abound  in  the  forests,  and  the  coasts  have  always 
been  celebrated  for  fish.  The  domestic  animals  comprise 
sheep,  goats,  and  pigs;  cattle  are  not  numerous;  horses  are 
of  a small  breed,  but  active ; buffaloes  pasture  in  herds  in 
the  marshes;  sheep  are  extensively  reared  in  the  plains 
of  Capitanata,  and  hogs  and  goats  are  numerous  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Various  reptiles,  and  other  animals, 
many  of  them  venomous,  infest  the  more  S.  parts'  of  the 
kingdom ; and  stinging  insects  exist  in  great  numbers, 
during  the  warm  months. 

Agriculture,  &c.— A considerable  proportion  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions  are  occupied  by  forests,  in  which  magnifi- 
cent timber  abounds;  the  remainder,  consisting  of  e.x- 
tensive  tracts  of  natural  pasture,  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
rearing  of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  In  the  central 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  genial  but  occasionally  oppressive 
warmth  of  the  climate  secures  a large  amount  of  produce, 
though,  with  a few  rare  excejitions,  the  system  of  agricul- 
ture pursued  is  wretched  in  the  extreme.  The  crops  follow 
each  other  without  any  regular  rotation,  and  the  imple- 
ments are  of  the  most  antiquated  and  inefficient  description. 
Husbandry  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  population. 
Of  the  19.985,522  acres,  the  total  area  of  Naples  according 
to  the  governmental  returns  of  1850,  11.761,392  acres  were 
under  culture,  and  2,3.34,676  acres  in  wood.  The  chief  crops 
are  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  melons,  rice,  oil,  wdne,  hemp,  lint, 
tobacco,  and  fruits.  The  olive  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
Otranto,  Bari,  and  Calabria.  The  culture  in  which  the 
greaUist  skill  is  displayed  is  that  of  the  vine,  \vhich,  tliough 
seldom  seen  in  extensive  vineyards,  is  generally  mingled 
In  other  crops  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  wines  of 
Naples  are  the  best  in  Italy,  but  are  inferior  to  those  of 
France  and  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  La- 
grima  di  Cristo.  a red  wine  grown  in  vineyards  on  the  flanks 
of  Vesuviu.s,  which  belong  to  the  crown.  Oranges  and 
lemons  are  grown  in  Capitanata,  saffron  in  Basilicata,  the 
Abruzzi  and  Calabria  Ultra;  lint  ami  hemp  are  raised  in 
most  of  the  provinces  to  a considerable  extent.  Manna  is 
an  important  product  of  Calabria,  and  is  monopolized  by 
the  government.  Silk  is  an  important  product,  especially 
in  the  'I'erra  di  Lavoro.  the  Frincipati  provinces,  and  Cala- 
bria. The  tunny,  anchovy,  mullet,  and  coral  fisheries  em- 
ploy ihany  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  but  the  produce 
<8  not  exported. 

Manufactures. — Manufactures  in  Naples  have  not  made 
much  progress.  In  some  places  large  factories  exist;  but, 
in  general,  artisans  work  at  home.  The  most  important 
industrial  product  is  silk,  which  is  not  only  extensively 
spun,  but  woven  into  excellent  fabrics.  'I'he  other  principal 
articles  are  woollens,  linens,  hosiery,  straw  hats,  sausages, 
and  maccaroni.  Paper,  glass,  and  cutlery  are  made  to  a 
small  extent. 

("oDimerct. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Naples  is  not  exten- 
■’ive.  The  exports  coiisist  principally  of  agricultural  pro- 
luce.  wiTie.  oil.  li(iuorice,  coral,  lamb  and  kid  skins,  macca- 
roni. rags,  and  bones:  and  the  imports,  of  colonial  and 
manufactured  good.s,  iron,  and  cutlery.  In  18,50,  there 
arrivwl  in  Neapolit.an  pf)rts,  22.264  vessels,  of  which  .3271 
were  foreign ; aggregate  tonnage.  300.507  ; and  there  cleared 
the  same  year,  22,156  vessel.s,  of  which  3286  were  foreign; 
tonnage.  307.659.  In  1851,  the  mercantile  marine  included 
10,50b  vessels;  tonnage,  221,749;  being  an  increase,  over 
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1839,  of  3565  vessels,  and  55,226  tons.  Tn  carrying  on  this 
trjide,  Naples  has  the  advantage  of  a great  number  of  excei- 
lent  harbors,  but  is  greatly  hampered  by  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient means  of  internal  communication.  The  only  railways 
yet  completed  extend  from  the  capital — one  line  stretching 
from  it,  in  a S.E.  direction,  close  to  the  coast,  and  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Salerno,  and  another  extending  N.  to  the  town 
of  Capua.  There  is  also  a branch  line  to  Nola, 

Government. — The  government  of  Naples  is  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  which,  from  the  absence  or  inefficiency  of  con- 
stitutional checks.  mak(*sa  very  near  apitroach  to  despotism. 
A nominal  parliament  holds  its  sittings  rcgu'arly  at  Naples, 
but  its  privileges  are  so  restricted  that  all  power,  legislative 
as  well  as  executive,  virtually  centres  iti  tin'  crown.  Pre- 
vious to  1837,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  had 
e.ach  a species  of  provincial  council  called  Omsulta.  but 
these  have  been  si)ice  united  in  the  Consulta  ge.nerale  com- 
mon to  both  kingdoms.  Numerous  couits,  ascending  gra- 
dually to  a supreme  court  of  ca.s.sation,  have  been  erected 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  which  they  are  said  to 
dispense  with  considerable  impartiality,  when  the  questions 
to  be  decided  are  .strictly  private;  but  when  they  happen 
to  have  a political  bearing,  the  judges  become  mere  tools  of 
the  court;  indeed  it  is  beyond  a doubt  that,  in  regard  to 
political  liberty  and  political  justice,  no  country  of  Europe 
stands  lower  in  the  scale  than  Naples.  The  total  number 
of  criminal  offences  in  1850,  was  16,626.  Of  these,  4016 
cases,  involving  5805  accused,  were  brought  before  the  high 
court,  when  1792  were  liberated,  and  4513  condemned.  The 
number  of  accused  in  1835,  was  5617,  being  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  than  in  1850.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic is  the  establi.shed  religion,  and  is  nominally  professed  by 
almost  all  the  inhabitants.  Convents  and  nunneries  are 
very  numerous,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  throughout  the 
country,  there  is  1 monk  for  every  250  inhabitants.  Edu- 
cation is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priests;  the  grossest 
ignorance  and  bigotry  everywhere  prevail,  and  all  the  tho- 
roughfares swarm  with  mendicants.  The  revenue,  obtained 
partly  by  indirect  taxes,  but  chiefly  by  an  enormous  land 
tax,  amounting  to  a fourth  of  the  rent,  was  estimated,  in 
1848,  at  $18,5.36,885.  The  army,  raised  partly  by  conscrip- 
tion and  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment,  numbered  in  1851 
106,519  men.  The  navy  in  1851  comiirised  3 ships  of  the 
line,  2 of  them  having  80  guns  each;  5 frigates,  2 of  50  guns 
each.  1 of  48  and  2 of  46  each  ; 2 corvettes,  one  with  22  and 
the  other  with  14  guns ; and  6 smaller  vessels ; besides  these 
there  are  12  steam-frigates  and  12  other  steam-vessels 
total  40. 

Divisions. — For  administrative  purposes,  Naples  was  divi- 
ded into  15  provinces,  of  w'hich  the  names,  area,  population, 
&c.,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  Table: — 


Provinces. 

Area  in 
Sq.  Miles 

Populat’n, 

1850. 

Chief  Cities. 

Popnlat’n, 
1850.  1 

Abruzzo  Citra  . . . 

1,248 

3I2,:199 

Chieti  . • . 

17,7:14 

Abruzzo  Ultra  I.  . . 

1,242 

•229,728 

Teramo  . . 

15,609 

Abruzzo  Ultra  II.  . 

2,5:10 

329,1:11 

Aquila  . . . 

11,169 

Bari  (Terra  di)  . . . 

‘2,;i68 

497,432 

Bari  .... 

27,297 

Basilicata 

4,162 

501,222 

Potenza  . . 

12..362 

Calabria  Citra  . . . 

2.6;io 

4:15.8 11 

Cosenza . . 

13,847 

Calabria  Ultra  I.  . . 

2,20:i 

319,662 

Reggio  . . . 

18,483 

Calabria  Ultra  II.  . 

‘2,072 

381,147 

Catanzaro 

14,765 

Capitanata 

2,928 

318,415 

Koggia.  . . 

24,058 

Lavoro  (Terra  di)  • 

2,505 

752,012 

Caserta  . . 

25,780 
(in  1851) 

382 

8-22. 142 

Naples  . . . 

416,475 

(1850) 

Otranto  (Terra  di)  . 

2,883 

409,000 

Lecce  . . . 

19.:i97 

Priiioipato  Citra  . . 

2,271 

558,809 

Salerno  . . 

18,892 

Priiicipato  Ultra  . . 

1 ,:162 

:i8:i,414 

Avellino . . 

22,873 

Molise  or  Sauuio  . . 

1,785 

;i60,549 

Campobasso 

19,404 

Total 

32,571 

6,610,873 

1 

It  would  seem  that  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country 
are  so  great  as  to  cause  a continued  increase  of  population, 
in  circumstances  where  it  might  almost  be  expected  to  retro 
grade.  In  1835.  the  population,  N.  of  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
was  5.946,000;  in  1845,  6.238.618;  in  1850,  as  seen  above, 
6.610,873;  and  in  1851,6.612,892.  I'op.  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, including  Sicily,  in  1851,  8,704,472. 

//tifory.— Continental  Naples  corresponds  nearly,  in  its  N, 
part,  to  the  ancient  Campa>nia  and  and,  in  its  S. 

part,  to  Apidlia,  Lucatnia,  Me.ssatpia.  and  Hru>tium.  The  last 
four  are  often  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Magna 
(}r.«:ci,\,  given  to  them  becau.se  long  occupied,  if  not  origin- 
ally peoijled,  by  colonies  from  Greece.  Shortly  after  the  defeat 
of  Pyrrhus,  the  country  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  Republic, 
and  long  formed  one  of  its  most  valuable  portions  On  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Emj)ire.  it  was  overrun  by  hordes 
of  barbarians,  and  passed  successively  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Goths,  Lombards,  Arabs,  and  Normans.  In  more 
modern  times,  also,  it  has  been  subjected  to  numerf)us  vicis- 
situde.s.  In  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Spain,  which  retained  it  for  nearly  twe 
centuries,  and  governed  it  by  viceroys.  In  1734.  it  was 
erected  into  an  independent  monarchy,  in  favor  of  the  In- 
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fante  Don  CVrlos,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Charles  of 
llouibon,  who,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in 
17ob,  bestowed  the  kingdom  on  his  third  son  Ferdinand, 
then  onlj'  in  his  eii^hth  year,  upon  the  condition  that  it 
should  never  again  be  annexed  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Dur- 
ing the  French  conrtuests  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  Napoleon  declared  the  reigning  dynasty  in  Naples 
at  an  end,  and  placed  his  brother  Joseph  upon  the  Neapolitan 
throne.  Upon  Napoleon’s  downfall  in  1815,  Ferdinand  re- 
turned to  his  former  possessions,  and  made  many  liberal 
promises,  which  were  not  fulfilled.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  reign,  the  abuses  of  the  old  regime  were  scarcely 
diminislie^.  The  King  was  expelled  by  the  revolutionists 
under  Garibaldi  in  Feb.  1861,  since  which  date  Naples  forms 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

N a post-township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Maine,  55 

miles  S.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  l'J19, 

NAPLES,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ontario  co..  New 
York,  on  the  inlet  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  about  40  miles  S. 
by  E of  Rochester.  The  village  contains  churches  of  4 de- 
nominations, an  academy  and  6 or  8 stores.  It  has  cloth 
works,  flouring-mills,  tanneries,  distilleries,  &c.  Pop.  of 
the  township  2067. 

NAPLES,  a thriving  post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  55  miles  W.  of  Spring- 
field.  It  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Great  Western 
Railroad,  which  connects  it  with  Springfield,  and  will  pro- 
bably bo  extended  to  Hannibal  on  the  Mississippi.  Large 
quantities  of  grain,  pork,  &c.,  are  received  here,  and  shipped 
by  steamboatfc  It  contains  2 churches,  1 drug-store,  6 other 
itt>res,  1 liotel,  and  5 gi'oceries. 

NAPLOUSE,  a town  of  Palestine.  See  Nabloos. 

NA  PO,  nd/po,  a river  of  South  America,  Ecuador,  rises  on 
the  N.  side  of  Cotopaxi,  flows  E.S.E.,  and  joins  the  Amazon, 
lat.  3°  40'  S.,  Ion.  73*^  20'  W.,  after  a total  course  estimated  at 
500  miles.  AtHuents,  the  Coca.  Aguarico,  and  Curaray.  On 
it,  near  its  source,  is  the  village  of  Napotoa,  140  miles  S.E. 
of  Quito. 

NAPO'LEON,  a post  village,  capital  of  Desha  co..  Arkan- 
sas, on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  about 
125  miles  by  land  S.E.  of  Little  Rock.  The  buildings  are 
chiefly  of  wood.  It  is  a place  of  active  business.  Steam- 
boats run  three  times  a week  from  this  place  to  Little  Rock. 
'Ihe  United  States  government  has  built  here  a tine  marine 
hospital.  Pop.  about  1000. 

N.\Pl)LEQ,N,  a post-village  of  Gallatin  co.,  Kentucky,  56 
miles  N.  of  Frankfort,  contains  1 church  and  a store. 

NAPOLEON,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Henry 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Maumee  River,  40  miles  above  Toledo,  and  154 
mil((s  N.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1139. 

N.\P0LE0N,  a post-village  and  township  of  Jackson  co., 
Michigan,  about  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  802. 

NAPOLEON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  plank-road  from  Madison  to  Greensburg,  60  miles 
S.E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  in  1860,  estimated  at  600. 

NAPOLEON-VENDEE.  See  Rourbon-Vendee. 

N VPOLEONYILLE,  a town  of  France.  See  Poxtivy. 

NAPOMiEON  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Assumption  parish, 
Louisiana,  ou  Bayou  la  Fourche,  72  miles  S.  of  Baton  Rouge, 
has  1 newspaper  office. 

NAPOLI,  a city  of  Italy.  See  Naples. 

NAPO^LI,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Cattaraugus 
co..  New  York,  about  50  miles  S.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  1238. 

NAPOLI  DI  ROMANIA,  a town  of  Greece.  See  Nadplia. 

NAPOLI  DI  MALVASIA.  See  Monemvasia. 

NAPOLOSE,  a city  of  I’alestine.  See  Nabloos. 

NAP'O.NOCK,  a post-village  of  Ulster  co.,  New  York,  on 
Rondout  Creek,  near  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  about 
80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

NAPOTO.\,  a village  of  Ecuador.  See  Napo. 

N.\P'’rON-ON-THE-HlLL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Warwick. 

NAR.  Italy.  See  Nera. 

NAR  or  NARO,  Dalmatia.  See  N.arenta. 

NARA.  nifri,  a town  of  Japan,  island  of  Niphon,  25  miles 
N.E.  of  Miako. 

NARANJO,  PUER'rO,  a harbor  of  Cuba.  See  Puerto 
NARr.xjo. 

NARAN.JOS,  n^-rdngbtoce,  a group  of  islands  in  the  Bay 
of  Panama.  South  America. 

NARANJOS,  a river  of  Eucador,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Gu  yaquil,  lat.  2°  28'  S.,  Ion.  79°  45'  W. 

N .\R.\.\JOS,  ni-rdngbioce,  a cluster  of  small  islands  in  the 
Philippines,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Luzon ; lat.  12°  29'  N., 
Ion.  12.3°  54' E. 

N AR.\UL,  nd-rawP,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  Oude,  6 miles 
S.W  of  Bajapoor,  and  almost  surrounded  by  Briti.sh  territo- 
ries. Pop.  6000. 

N.AIUBERTII,  a parliamentary  borough,  market-town, 
and  (larish  of  South  Wales,  county  and  11^  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Pembroke.  Pop.  of  parliameutary  borough,  in  1851,  1392. 
The  town  is  neatly  built;  has  ruins  of  a castle,  and  manu- 
factures of  h its.  It  joins  Haverford-west  aud  Fishguard 
in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
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NARBOLIA,  naR-bo-lee^d,  or  NURAPOLIA,  noo-rd-po-lee/d, 
a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Bu.sachl 
Pop.  1069. 

NARBG  MARTIUS.  See  Narbonne.  » 

NARBONENSIS  PRIM  A.  See  Languedoc. 

NARBONNE,  naR'boiin/,  (anc.  Nartbo  MarUius.)  a city 
of  France,  department  of  Aude,  32  miles  E.  of  Carcassonne, 
on  the  railway  from  Bordeaux  to  Cette.  Pop.  in  1852, 13,066. 
It  has  a fine  Gothic  cathedral,  aud  numerous  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. 'The  canal  of  Narbonne  traverses  the  town,  and 
communiciites  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  the  Canal 
du  Midi.  It  has  commerce  in  honey,  for  which  it  is  cele- 
brated, wine,  oil,  brandy,  and  salt.  Narbonne  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  of  Gaul;  it  received  a Roman  colony  in  121  b.  c., 
and  was  made  the  metropolis  of  Southern  Gaul,  which  the 
Romans  called  Gallia  Narbomnsis.  At  that  time  it  had  a 
port,  which  does  not  now  exist. 

NARBORGUGH,  uar^bur-ruh,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Leicester. 

N’ARBOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  with 
a station  on  the  East  Anglian  Railway,  5^  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Swat!  h;im. 

NARBJROUGII  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Galap.agos  Islands. 

N ARBGKOUGH’S  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  South  Pacific, 
ofl  the  W'.  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  about  lat. 
52°  S.,  aud  lou.  75°  E. ; consisting  of  8 or  10  principal  islands 
and  apparently  hundreds  of  smaller  ones. 

NARCISSUS,  nar-sis'sus,  CLERKE  ISLAND,  or  TATA- 
COTO,  ti'ta-koRo.  South  Pacific;  lat.  17°  20'  S.,lon.  138°  23' 
W'.  It  is  about  4 miles  long  by  1 mile  broad. 

NARCOND.A.M,  nar-kou-ddm/,  a small  but  conspicuous 
island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  70  miles  E.  of  the  N,  point  of 
North  Andaman  Island,  rising  conically  to  2500  feet  above 
the  sea;  lat.  13°  26'  N.,  Ion.  94°  18'  E. 

NARDA,  a town  of  .Majorca.  See  Arta. 

NARDINPETT,  nar  diu-p^tt^  a town  of  India,  Nizam’s 
dominions,  29  miles, S.E.  of  Hyderabad. 

NARDJ,  naR/Jo,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  8 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Gallipoli.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  a cathedral,  a 
hospital,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  from  cotton 
raised  in  the  neighborhood. 

NARE,  ni/ri,  a river  of  South  America,  New  Granada, 
after  an  E.  course  joins  the  Magdalena  at  Nare,  65  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Honda;  affluents,  the  Samana  and  Nus. 

N A RENTA,  nd-r&u/tl,  (anc.  Naro  or  Nar.)  a river  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  Herzegovina,  rises  in  the  Dinaric  Alps, 
passes  Mostar,  traverses  the  S.  of  Dalmatia,  and  enters  the 
Channel  of  N.arenta,  a gulf  formed  by  the  Adriatic  between 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia  and  the  peninsula  of  Sabioucello. 
Length  140  miles. 

N AREN'T  A,  (the  Narohia  of  the  Romans,)  a town  of  Bos- 
nia. 27  miles  W.  of  Seraievo.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Ve- 
netians in  987,  and  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1479. 

N AREW’,  ndb-Sv,  or  NAREV,  a river  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
rises  in  the  government  of  Grodno,  traverses  the  provinces 
of  Bialystok,  Augustowo,  aud  Plock,  and  joins  the  Bug  at 
Sierock,  18  miles  N.  of  Warsaw,  after  a W.  and  S.W.  cour.se 
of  200  miles.  .Chief  affluent,  the  Bober. 

NAR/FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

NARGEN,  uaR/gheu.  two  islandsofthe  Russian  dominions, 
one  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Revel,  5 miles 
in  length,  wooded,  and  having  a lighthouse  on  the  N. 

NARGHUR,  nar'gur',  a town  of  India,  Malwah,  16  miles 
N.E.  of  Munde.ssor. 

NARI,  nd/ree,  a river  of  Beloochistan,  has  its  origin  in 
Sewistan,  about  iat.  30°  N.,  Ion.  68°  E. ; and  flowing  S.  for 
about  50  miles,  is  joined  by  the  Kauhee  or  Bolau,  lat. 
29°  26'  N.,  Ion.  67°  58'  E.  'The  united  stream  continues 
to  flow  S.,  aud  is  finally  lost  in  the  arid  plain  of  Cutch 
Gundava. 

NARIM,  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia.  See  Nartm. 

NARIM,  (Narim,)  a pai’ish  of  Norway.  See  Narm. 

NARLAH,  nur'U,  a town  of  India,  proviirce  of  Orissa,  37 
miles  E.  of  BusLu*. 

NARMAD.C,  a river  of  India.  See  Nerbudda. 

NARAIATSO  or  NARMATZO,  naR-mdt/so,  a large  village 
of  Russia,  government  and  38  miles  from  Kazan.  Pop.  4500. 
Here  is  a palace  of  Prince  Kulautschakov,  to  whom  the  vil- 
lage partly  belongs. 

NARNI.  naRhiee,  (anc.  Narlnia  or  NequHnum,)  a town  of 
Central  Italy,  State  of  Umbria,  on  a height  above  the  Nera, 
45  miles  N.E.  of  Rome.  Pop.  -3260.  It  has  a c.atli^ral,  5 
convents,  and  an  aqueduct  supplying  several  fountains. 

NARNOUL,  nar-nooP,  a town  of  Hindostan,  dominions 
and  80  miles  N.E.  of  Jeypoor. 

N.CRO.  See  N.arenta. 

NARO,  nd'ro,  a town  of  Sicily,  on  the  Naro,  intendency 
and  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Girgenti.  Pop.  10,000.  It  has  a 
royal  college,  an  asylum,  and  some  trade  in  oil,  wine,  and 
sulphur.  Here  have  been  found  many  medals,  tombs,  and 
other  antiquities. 

NARO,  (anc.  Hyptsa.)  a river  of  Sicily,  rises  16  miles  S.W. 
of  Caltanisetta,  and  after  a S.W.  course  of  23  miles,  enters 
the  Mediterranean  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Girgenti. 

NAROV  or  NAllOW,  nd-rov/,  a market-town  BuBS.Nt, 
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govornraent  of  Minsk,  on  the  yripet'!,  21  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Mozyr.  Pop.  1800. 

NAKOVA  or  NAROWA,  nd'ro-va',  or  nd-ro/va,  a river  of 
Russia,  rises  in' Lake  Peipus,  flows  between  the  govern- 
ments of  St.  I’etersburg  and  Esthonia,  and  enters  the 
Guif  of  Finland  at  the  village  of  Narovskaia.  after  a N. 
course  of  40  miles  past  Narva,  to  which  town  it  is  navigable 
frora  the  sea. 

NAROVTCIIAT,  NAROWTSCIIAT,  nd-rov-chdt',  or  NO- 
ROA’TGIIAT,  no-rov-chiP,  a town  of  Russia,  government 
and  78  miles  N.W.  of  Penza.  Pop.  2750. 

NAlPK.i,  two  branches  of  the  Indus  River,  above  its 
delta.  The  F.\st  N.\p.r.\  leaves  the  main  stream  at  Roree, 
flows  very  tortuously  south-eastward  past  Omerkote,  and 
after  crossing  the  Hunn  of  Cutch  and  the  Ullah-buiid,  euters 
the  sea  by  the  Koree  Mouth.  The  West  N.\rra  leaves  the 
Indus  25  miles  N.E.  of  Sukkur.  and  flows  into  Lake  Man- 
char,  which  again  communicates  with  the  main  stream.  It 
enclo.ses,  with  the  Indus,  a highly  fertile  tract,  and  during 
the  rains  is  preferred  to  the  main  channel,  for  the  purpose 
of  navigation. 

NARKAU  AN'SET  BAY,  a large  body  of  water,  extending 
N.  from  the  Atlantic  into  Rhode  Island,  between  Point 
Judith  on  the  W.,  and  Seconnet  Rocks  on  the  E.  Length 
28  miles,  breadth  from  3 to  12  miles.  It  receives  several 
considerable  rivers.  an<l  contains  a number  of  beautiful 
islands,  the  principal  of  which  is  Rhode  Island,  16  miles 
long.  Canonicut  and  Prudence  Lslands. 

N.\RRAG ANSET,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Rhode 
Island. 

N.\RIl.-\OIIMORE,  nar'rah-mor',  a parish  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  Kildare. 

NARRAGUA'GUS  RIVER,  a s nail  stream  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  .Maine,  ri-es  in  Hancock  co.,  and  falls  into  Narra- 
guagus  Bay.  in  Washington  count}'. 

N.\IIR  AGU.\GUS.  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Maine. 

NAIPRAII,  a town  of  Central  India,  Nagpoor  dominions, 
45  miles  S.E.  of  Ryepoor. 

IS\4RRAII,  a town  of  India,  dominions  of  Berar,  97  miles 
W.S.VV'.  of  Sumbhulpoor. 

NARHAINGIIUR.  nar'rln-guP,  a town  of  India,  in  the 
protected  Sikh  territory,  near  Umballah. 

NARRAINGUNGE,  nar'rin-gunj/,  a considerable  trading 
town  of  British  India,  presidency  and  province  of  Bengal, 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Dacca.  Estimated  population  15,000,  who 
carry  on  an  active  trade  in  salt,  corn,  and  tobacco.  It  has 
numerous  indigo  fiictories. 

NARRI.MAN.  nar'remiin',  NAROOMAK.  NAROUMAK  or 
N.\RU.M.\K.  ni'roo-mik/,  a town  of  Asiatic  'I'urkey,  capital 
of  a sanjak  of  the  same  name,  about  12  miles  S.W'.  of  Olti, 
near  the  IV.  frontiers  of  Georgia.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
once  a place  of  great  importance,  but  has  fallen  into  decay. 

NARROIIOTE,  nar'ro-hoH,  a town  of  Hindustan,  domi- 
nions and  36  miles  E.  of  Baroda. 

NAR/ROWS,  of  New  York,  a strait  separating  Long  Island 
from  Staten  Island,  and  connecting  New  York  Bay  with 
New  York  Harbor.  It  is  about  1^  miles  wide  in  the  nar- 
rowest part.  On  either  side  have  been  erected  strong  forti- 
fications for  its  defence. 

N.\RROWS,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co..  New  York. 

NARROWS,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

NARROWS,  a post-office  of  Nodaway  co.,  Mis.souri. 

NARROWSBURG,  formerly  BIG  EDDY,  a plea.sant  post- 
village of  Sullivan  co..  New  York,  on  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Itailroad,  123  miles  from  New  York  city.  It  takes  its 
name  from  a contraction  in  the  Delaware  River,  between 
two  points  of  rock  at  this  place. 

NARROW  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Calhoun  co.,  Alabama. 

NARSINGAH,  nar-sing^ga.  a town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  50  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cuttack. 

NARSIPOOR.  uar'se-poorL  a maritime  town  of  British 
India,  presiden(y  of  .Madras,  40  miles  E.  of  Masulipatam, 
on  the  Godavery,  at  the  mouth  of  its  W.  branch. 

NARV.\,  naa/vd,  a fortified  town  and  river-port  of  Russia, 
government  and  81  miles  W.S.IV.  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the 
Narova.  9 miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
Pop  3000.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a new  town;  the  for- 
mer, founded  in  1123,  has  a town-hall,  exchange,  and  the 
fortress  of  Ivangorod.  The  new  town  is  enclo.sed  by  fortifi- 
cations. Narva  has  a salmon  fishery.  Near  it  Charles  XII., 
at  the  head  of  8000  Swedes,  defeated  an  army  of  80,000 
Russians,  on  the  30th  November  1700. 

NARWAH,  a small  town  of  Portuguese  India,  4 miles 
from  Gf)a. 

NARM'AR,  nar'wdrt,  or  NURWUR,  nfir'wur/,  a town  of 
Cential  India,  dominions  and  45  miles  S.  of  Gwalior,  on  the 
Sind  River,  a tidbutary  of  the  Ganges. 

N.\RY.M  or  NARIM,  nd-rim^  a town  of  A.«iatic  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Tomsk,  on  the  Obi,  225  miles  N.W.  of  Tomsk. 
Pop.  1600. 

NARY.M.a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  tributary  to  the  Irtish, 
on  the  Chinese  frontier. 

N ARZOLE,  naRd'zo-l.d,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Coni,  province  and  about  15  miles  N.  of  Mon- 
dovi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro.  Pop.  3659, 
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NASBINALS,  nds'bee'ndP,  a village  of  Fiau-e,  uepart- 
ment  of  Lozere,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Marvejols.  Pop.  1022. 

NASEBY,  ndz/bee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  and  12  miles 
N.N.AV.  of  Northampton.  'J'he  troops  of  Charle.s  I wtre 
totally  defeated  here  by  the  Parliameiitai-y  arm v in  itiia 

NASH,  a parish  of  South  M ales,  co.  of  .-  luiDroKe 

NASH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

NASH,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina; area  estimated  at  600  square  miles.  It  is  inter.sectev 
by  Tar  River  and  Sandy  Creek,  and  bounded  on  the  S.W. 
by  Contentny  Creek.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil 
generally  poor.  Capital,  Nashville.  Formed  in  1777,  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  Francis  Nash,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Germantown.  Pop.  11,687,  of  whom  7007  were 
free,  and  4680  slaves. 

NASHAAVN/  or  NASIIAW/AN  ISLAND,  one  cf  the  Eliza- 
beth Islands,  Massachusetts,  is  8 miles  long,  and  near  2 
miles  wide. 

NASH  ISLAND,  in  Pleasant  River  Bay,  about  20  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Machias  Bay,  Maine.  It  contains  a fixed  light 
of  deep  red  color.  47  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat.  44° 
25'  N.,  Ion.  67°  37'  W. 

NASIIO^BA,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Mis.'^is- 
sippi,  has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Pearl  River.  A large  part  of  the  laud  is  un- 
cultivated. Capital,  Philadojphia.  Pop.  8343,  of  whom 
6131  were  free,  and  2212  slaves. 

NASH/PORT,  a post-village  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  Canal  and  Licking  River,  54  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

NASH’S  FORD,  a post-office  of  Russell  co.,  Virginia. 

NASH’S  STREAM,  ot  Coos  county.  New  Hampshire,  flows 
into  the  Upper  Ammonoosuck, 

NASIPUA,  formerly  DUNST.ABLE,  an  important  manu- 
facturing post-town  of  Hillsborough  county,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Boston,  is  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Nashua  River  with  the  Merrimack,  and  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Lowell,  the  AVorcester.  the  A\  iiton,  and  the 
Concord  Railroads,  by  which  it  has  communication  with  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  New  England.  The  Nashua 
River  has  a fall  at  this  place  of  65  feet  in  about  2 miles, 
affording  a vast  hydraulic  power,  which  has  been  greatly 
improved  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Its  volume  is  ISO 
cubic  feet  per  second  in  the  dryest  season.  A canal,  con- 
necting the  waters  of  this  stream  above  the  falls  with  those 
of  the  Merrimack,  was  constructed  in  1825,  and  opened  for 
the  transportation  of  goods  in  the  spring  of  1826.  The  locks 
are  of  solid  stone,  24  feet  high,  each  lift  being  10  feet  wide, 
and  82  feet  long.  Nashua  has  long  been  distinguished  for 
its  manufactures,  which  are  very  extensive,  and  embrace 
articles  of  almost  every  description.  Among  the  numerous 
corporations  may  be  mentioned  the  Nashua  Alanufacturing 
Company,  chartered  in  1823,  with  a capital  of  $300,000, 
which  has  since  been  increased  to  $l,0t)0,000.  The  canal, 
which  supjjlies  water  to  its  factories,  is  about  3 miles  in 
length,  50  feet  wide,  and  6 feet  deep,  and  affords  a head  and 
fall  of  about  36  feet.  This  company  has  at  present  four  ex- 
tensive mills,  which  give  employment  to  about  1000  opera- 
tives. having  charge  of  37,450  sjjindles,  1089  looms,  consum- 
ing annually  10,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  producing  13,000.000 
yards  of  prints,  .shirtings,  Ac.  The  conqiany  also  have  a 
large  machine  shop,  in  which  several  hundred  hands  are 
employed.  The  sales  of  the  Nashua  Iron  Company  amount 
to  $175,000  per  annum.  The  entire  (juantity  of  cotton  fab- 
rics annually  produced  is  about  18.000,000  yards,  and  the 
total  capital  employed  $1,480,000.  The  other  manufivetures 
of  Nashua  compri.se  steam  engines,  m.achinists’  tools,  mill- 
work.  iron  castings,  iron  forgings,  edged  tools,  shuttles,  bob 
bins,  locks,  farming  implements.  Ac.  The  total  capital  in- 
vested in  the  various  manufactures  is  upwards  of  $2,000,000, 
and  the  number  of  operatives  engaged  about  1000  males 
and  1300  females.  'The  receipts  of  the  post-office  amount  to 
about  $3000  a year.  There  are  in  Nashua.  7 churches,  3 
newspaper  offices,  a bank,  and  a savings  institution  con- 
nected with  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company.  In  1842 
the  township  was  divided,  and  the  part  lying  chiefly  on  the 
N.  side  of  N.ashua  Rivtu’,  received  the  name  of  Nashville 
Nashville  also  has  I bank.  Pop.  10,065. 

NASHUA,  a post-town.ship  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois. 

NASHU.A  RIVER,  rises  near  the  centre  of  Mas.«achusetts, 
in  Worcester  co..  and  flowing  in  a north-easterly  direction, 
falls  into  the  Merrimac^k  at  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

NASIPVILLE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  Maine. 

NASHVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Hillsborough  co..  New  Hampshire,  is  situatetl  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Na.shua  River  with  the  Merrimack,  oppositt 
Nashua,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  bridges.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  .Tack.sou  Company,  which  has  a capital  of 
$480,000,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  sheetings 
and  shirtings,  of  which  it  produces  about  5,000.000  yards 
annually;  also,  of  the  Machine  Shop  of  the  Nashua  and 
Lowell  Railroad  Company,  having  conveniences  for  the 
manufactures  of  locomotives;  besides  which  are  variout 
other  estafilishments.  Nashville  contains  churches  of  3 or  4 
denominations,  a bank,  and  a savings  institution  couueer^ed 
with  the  Jackson  Company. 
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NASHVILLE,  a popt-office  of  Chautauqua  co.,  New  York. 

NASHVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Nash  co..  North 
C,=iroIina.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Tar  River,  45  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Raleigh. 

NASHVILLE,  a village  of  Lowndes  co..  Mississippi,  on 
lomhighee  River,  140  miles  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

NASHVILLE,  a post-village  of  IMilam  co.,  Texas,  on  the 
Brazos  River,  75  miles  N.E.  of  Austin.  It  was  formerly  the 
count}'  seat. 

N.ASIIVILLE.  a handsome  and  flourishing  city,  capital  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  of  Davidson  county,  is  situated 
on  the  left  liank  of  Cumberland  River.  200  miles  from  its 
mouth.  2.30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Memphis,  206  miles  S.W.  of 
Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  and  684  miles  from  Washington. 
Lat.  36°  9'  N..  Ion.  86°  49'  W. ; elevation  above  the  sea,  460 
fc(!t.  It  is  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Tennes- 
see. and  is  distinguished  for  its  enterprising  spirit,  literary 
taste,  and  polished  society.  Many  of  the  private  residences 
are  built  on  a scale  of  palatial  magnitude  and  splendor,  and 
the  public  buildings  exhibit  a corresponding  character.  The 
new  Capitol,  which  stands  on  a commanding  eminence,  175 
feet  above  the  river,  is  one  of  the  most  noble,  magnificent, 
and  costly  structures  in  America.  The  material  is  of  a fine 
limestone,  which  was  quarried  on  the  spot,  and  nearly  re- 
sembles marble.  The  dimensions  are  240  feet  by  135,  and 
the  estimated  cost  $1,000,000.  It  is  built,  as  it  is  stated, 
entirely  of  stone  and  iron,  without  any  wood  about  it.  ex- 
cept the  plank  on  which  the  copper  roofing  is  fastened:  the 
floor  and  inner  walls  are  of  dressed  stone.  The  foundation 
of  the  capitol  was  laid  in  1845.  A lunatic  asylum,  on  a large 
scale,  has  recently  been  erected  in  the  vicinity.  The  State 
Penitentiary  at  this  place  is  310  feet  by  50,  containing  200 
cells.  The  University  of  Nashville  was  founded  in  1806. 
The  Medical  College  connected  with  the  University  was 
opened  in  1851  : it  occupies  a capacious  building,  and  has 
about  100  students.  There  are  also  a number  of  female 
seminaries,  the  largest  of  which  is  attended  by  above  300 
pupils.  About  12  newspapers  are  published  here.  5 or  6 of 
which  are  dailies.  Nashville  contains  3 banks,  with  a total 
capital  of  ,$5.181 .500.  and  about  14  churches.  The  mineral 
cabinet  of  the  late  Dr.  Troost  contains  the  largest  private 
collection  in  the  United  States.  The  Cumberland  River  is 
crossed  Vjy  a magnificent  wire  suspension  bridge,  recently 
built  at  a cost  of  $100,000.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  supplied  with  water  raised  from  the  Cumberland  River. 
Nashville  has  expimded  large  sums  in  the  construction  of 
macadamized  turnpikes,  8 of  which  radiate  in  diflarent 
directiotis.  The  river  is  navigated  during  high  water  by 
large  steamboats  from  its  mouth  to  this  point,  and  a num- 
ber of  splendid  packets  are  owned  here.  The  shipping  of 
the  port.  June  30,  1852.  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  4083 
tons,  enrolled  and  licensed,  all  of  which  were  employed  in 
steam  navigation.  During  the  year,  5 steamboats,  with  an 
aggregate  burthen  of  479|  tons,  were  admeasured.  This 
city  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade,  and  the  .seat  of  manu- 
factures of  various  kinds.  Nashville  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  150  miles  long,  which 
was  finished  in  1852,  at  an  expen.se  of  about  $3,000,000. 
The  road  is  built  in  a very  substantial  manner,  and  com- 
I)letes  the  connection  with  Gliarleston  and  Savannah. 
Other  railroads  connect  this  city  wdth  Louisville,  Memphis, 
New  Orleans,  &c.  Nashville  was  taken  by  the  Union  army 
about  Feb.  24,  1862.  Here  Gen.  Geo.  II.  Thomas  g.ained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Rebel  general  Hood  on  the  15th 
and  16th  of  December,  1864.  Pop.  in  1845, 12,000;  in  1860, 
exclusive  of  Edgefield,  16,988. 

NASHVILLE,  a post-village  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio,  82  miles 
N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  has  3 churches,  and  about  400  inha- 
bitants. 

NASHVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Brown  co.,  Indiana, 
40  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis.  Settled  in  1837. 

NASHVILLE,  a village  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana,  on  Sugar 
Creek.  33  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

NASHVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Washington  co., 
Illinois.  118  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Springfield.  It  is  situated  on 
a rich  praii  ie.  Pop.  872. 

N.\SI1V1LLE.  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Missouri,  on 
(he  Missouri  River,  26  miles  above  Jefferson  City.  It  has  a 
binding  for  steamboats,  and  a few  warehou.ses. 

NASHVILLE,  a village  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  10  miles  above  KeoKuk. 

NWSHVILLE,  a post-office  of  El  Dorado  co..  California. 

N.ASIHLSK.  nii'se-Msk'.  a town  of  Poland,  province  of 
Plock.  26  miles  N.  of  Warsaw.  Pop.  1260.  mostly  Jews. 
Here  the  French  defeated  the  Russians  in  1806. 

NA'SINO.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

NASIRABAD,  nns'ir-^bdd'.  or  NESSERABAD,  nJs'ser-i- 
b-ldt.  a town  of  Hindostan,  kingdom  of  Oude,  65  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Luckn.)w.  Pop.  .3000 

N ASK  A,  nis'ki.  or  CABALLOS,  kl-B^Pyoce.  a maritime 
town  of  Peru,  department  of  Lima,  on  the  Pacific,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Na<ka,30  miles  S.E.  of  Palpa. 

NASKOV  or  NASKOW,  nds'kov,  wHtten  also  NAKSKOV, 
ndks'kovA  (L.  Nnacfifria.)  a town  of  Denmark,  the  largest 
uid  most  important  on  the  island  of  Laaland,  on  a fiord 
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of  the  same  name.  Near  it,  finely  situated  on  the  fiord.  Is 
the  old  castle  of  Aalholm  or  Christiansholm.  once  a place 
of  great  strength,  which  figures  much  in  the  early  history 
of  Denmark.  Pop.  in  1851,  2955. 

N ASO,  nd'so,  (anc.  Agatliyrvum  P)  a town  of  Sicily,  intend- 
ency and  44  miles  W.S.W.  of  Messina,  on  the  Naso,  near  its 
mouth.  Pop.  4400.  It  stands  on  a hill,  is  enclo.sedby  walls, 
and  has  2 churches. 

NA'SONVILLE.  a po.st-village  in  Burrillville  tcwnrhi^.. 
Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island,  about  25  miles  N.AV.  of  Provi- 
dence. It  contains  1 hoe  and  axe  factory. 

NASSABERG.  n^s'.s^-b&RG',  a market-town  of  Bohemia, 
circle  and  8 miles  S.  of  Chrudim,  with  a castle.  Pop.  561. 

NASSAU,  na.s^saw,  (Ger.  pron.  n^s^sow:  Fr,  pron.  nd.s'sO/;  L, 
Nassolvia.)  a town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a duchy  of  its  own 
name,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lahn.  25  miles 
N.W.  of  Wiesbaden.  Pop.  1600.  The  ruined  castle  of  Nas- 
sau, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  gives  title  to  the  reign- 
ing family. 

NASSAU.  Duchy  of,  a state  in  the  W.  part  of  Ger- 
many. between  lat.  49°  56'  and  50°  52'  N.,  and  Ion.  7°  30' 
and  8°  30'  E.,  bounded  E.  by  Hes.se-Darmstadt.  the  Prus- 
sian district  of  Wetzlar,  Hesse-Homburg,  and  the  territory 
of  Frankfort,  S.  by  the  Rhine  and  Main  which  separate  it 
from  Hesse-Darmstadt.  AV.  and  N.  by  Rhenish  Prus.sia,  from 
which  it  is  partly  sejiarated  by  the  Rhine.  Area  1751  sejuare 
miles.  Pop.  in  1853.  429.341.  mostly  Protestants.  Surface 
mountainous,  traversed  in  the  N.  by  the  Westerwald,  and 
in  the  S.  by  the  Taunus  Mountains.  Soil  fertile,  with  excel- 
ient  pasturage.  The  rivers  belong  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
the  Rhine ; the  chief  are  the  Rhine,  Lahn.  and  Sieg.  The 
duchy  produces  excellent  wine  in  the  district  called  the 
Rhkino.vu,  and  in  the  vineyards  of  Steinberg.  Rudesheim, 
Ilockheim.  and  especially  Johannisberg.  Mines  of  iron, 
copper,  and  silver  are  worked,  coal  is  found  in  the  M’ester- 
wald.  and  the  mineral  waters  of  AViesbaden.  Nieder-Selters, 
and  Ems  are  in  high  repute,  and  extensively  exported.  The 
chief  means  of  transport  are  the  navigable  rivers  Rhine 
and  Lahn.  and  the  raihvay  from  Frankfort  to  AA  iesbaden. 
In  1806.  the  states  of  Nassau  were  divided  iiito  two  branches, 
Nassau  Usingen,  foo'sing-en.)  and  Nassau  AVeilburg  (wuP- 
bdoRG,)  both  of  which  formed  portions  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine.  The  first  became  extinct  in  1816,  and  was 
incorporated  with  the  second.  It  now  forms  a constitu- 
tional monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line.  As  ]iart  of 
the  German  Confederation,  it  unites  with  Brunswick  and 
has  the  13th  vote,  but  in  the  plenum  its  vote  is  the  14th. 
Its  contingent  of  men  to  the  Confederation  is  3028.  The 
founder  of  the  reigning  family  w'as  Otho,  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Conrad  I.  Capital.  AViesbaden  ; but  Biberich  and 
AA'eilburg  are  the  usual  residences  of  the  Duke. 

NA.^^SAU.  (commonly  pronounced  na.s-saw  A)  a post-village 
and  township  of  Rensselaer  co..  New  York,  about  14  miles 
S.E.  of  Albany.  The  village  contains  churches  of  3 or  4 
denominations,  an  academy,  and  about  half  a dozen  stores. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  3039. 

NASSAU;  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Florida, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  has  an  area  of  970  square  miles 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  AV.  by  the  St.  Mary’s  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Georgia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Nas- 
sau River.  The  surface  is  level,  the  soil  sandy.  In  1850, 
this  county  produced  404,305  pounds  of  rice,  the  greatest 
quantity  produced  by  any  county  in  the  state.  Capital, 
Nassau  Court-House.  Pop.  3644,  of  w hom  2032  were  free, 
and  1612  slaves. 

NASSAU,  a village  in  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Des  Moines 
River.  100  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

NASSAU,  the  capital  of  New  Providence,  Bahama  Is- 
lands, on  a declivity  near  the  N.  coast.  Lat.  of  light- 
house. 25°  5'  6"  N..  Ion.  77°  21'  2"  W.  Pop.  7000.  It  is 
regularly  and  well  built,  defended  by  two  forts,  and  has  a 
handsome  governor’s  residence,  some  barraiks.  a prison, 
hospital,  agricultural  society,  and  a harbor  sheltered  north- 
ward by  Hog  Island,  and  having  two  entrances  passable  by 
vessels  drawing  from  13  to  14  feet  of  water. 

NASSAU,  FORT.  British  Guiana,  the  former  capital  of  the 
colony  under  the  Dutch,  is  on  the  Berbice  River,  45  miles 
from  the  sea. 

NASSAU  ISLES,  Eastern  Archipelago.  See  Poggt  Isi.es. 

NASSAU  RIA'ER,  North  Australia,  enters  Nassau  Bay, 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  latter,  near  I.at. 
15°  50'  S..  Ion.  141°  35' E. 

NASSAU  RIVER.  Florida,  forms  the  S.  border  of  Nassau 
CO.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  near  the  S.  end  of  Amelia 
Island. 

NASSERABAD.  nis-6er-i-b3d^  a village  of  Beloochi.stan. 
25  miles  S.AA’.  of  Kedje,  on  the  route  to  Gwetter.  Lat.  26<^ 
13'  N..  Ion.  61°  57'  E. 

NASSER EIT,  nistsfh-rit',  a village  of  Tyrol,  near  Imet 
Pop.  1.306. 

NAStSINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North.nmi' 
ton. 

NASSOGNE.  nis'sofit.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  or 
Luxemburg.  36  miles  N.  of  Arlon.  Pop.  1000. 

NASSUCK,  nIs'Buk^  a larire  town  and  place  of  pilgrim- 
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age,  in  British  India,  presidency  and  95  miles  N.E.  of  Bom- 
bay. Lat.  19°  66'  N.,  Ion.  73°  56'  E.  Fop.  30,000  Near  it 
are  some  extensive  cave  ttimples  of  purely  Boodhic  charac- 
ter, but  the  town  itself  i.s  the  centre  of  Brahiniaism  in  the 
Deccan. 

NAS'r.\TTEN,  (Nastatten.)  nSs't^t'ten,  a town  of  West 
Germany,  duchy  of  Nassau,  capital  of  a di.strict,  on  the 
Miihlbach,  19  miles  N.W.  of  VV’iesbaden,  with  many  mineral 
springs.  Pop.  1557. 

NATA,  ni^t^,  a town  of  South  America.  New  Grenada, 
and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  61  miles  S.W. 
of  Panama. 

NA'f  AL,  nd-tiP,  a colonial  possession  of  Great  Britain,  on 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Africa,  between  lat.  27°  40'  and  30°  40'  S., 
and  Ion.  28°  40'  and  31°  10'  E.,  having  S.E.  the  Indian  Ocean, 
W.  the  Drakenberg  or  Kahlamba  Mountains,  separating  it 
from  the  territory  between  the  Orange  and  Vaal  Bivers.  re- 
cently annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  N.E.  the  Buffalo 
and  Tugela  lUver.s,  dividing  it  from  the  Zooloo  country. 
Estimated  area  18,000  square  miles.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating, well  watered,  and  mostly  covered  with  tall  grass. 
In  the  interior,  timber  grows  only  in  clumps,  but  the  sea- 
coast  is  bordered  by  a belt  of  mangroves.  The  climate  is 
most  healthy,  and  the  soil  is  reported  to  be  far  more  fertile 
than  in  the  Cape  Colony.  Cotton  and  indigo  grow  wild,  and 
the  former,  of  the  finest  quality,  has  been  produced  for  ex- 
portation. Sugar,  coffee,  wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  tobacco  are 
important  crops.  Superior  coal  has  been  found  in  the  inte- 
rior ; building  stone  is  found  all  over  its  surface,  and  iron 
ore  is  abundant.  Down  to  September.  1847,  the  land  let  by 
the  government  had  fetched  34,995/.,  of  which  10.312/.  were 
for  lands  rented  within  that  year.  Butter,  corn,  hides, 
ivory,  tallow,  tobacco,  and  wool,  were  lately  among  the 
chief  exports.  In  1849,  the  value  of  imports  was  46,204/. ; 
and  of  exports,  10.866/.,  confined  to  three  articles  of  produce 
—ivory,  29,321  lbs.,  cotton,  13,931  lbs.,  and  wool,  2927  Ib.s. 
In  1851.  the  imports  were  38,544/.,  but  the  exports  fell  to 
3607/.  The  territory,  which  i.s  a dependency  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  administered  by  a lieutenant  governor, 
assisted  by  a board  of  officers;  and  it  is  subdivided  into  the 
districts  of  D’Urban,  Pietermaritzburg,  Umvoti,  Impafane, 
Upper  Tugela,  and  Umzinyati.  exclusive  of  a tract  in  the 
S.,  hitherto  without  an  established  magistracy.  Pieterma- 
ritzburg, the  capital,  is  50  miles  inland  from  PoH  Natal, 
which  is  near  the  centre  of  the  coast  line.  Pop.  of  the 
colony  about  121,000,  of  whom  only  6000  are  white;  and 
the  remaining  115,000  Zooloo  Kaffres,  who  have  renounced 
allegiance  to  their  own  chiefs,  and  have  now  the  privileges 
of  British  subjects. 

NATAL,  nd-tdP,  (formerly  Cidade.  dos  Peis,  se-dd/dA  doce 
rA'es  or  rAs,j  a town  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potengi  or  Rio 
Grande  in  the  Atlantic ; lat.  of  its  fort  5°  45'  S.,  Ion.  35°  15' 
VV.  Pop.  in  1845,  10,000.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
military  post,  and  it  has  3 handsome  churches,  a governor's 
residence,  and  a harbor,  fitted  for  ves.sels  below  150  tons 
burden,  with  an  export  trade  in  superior  Brazil  wood. 

N.UT.AL  or  NA'l’AR,  nd-taa/,  a town  of  Sumatra,  on  its 
S.W.  coast;  lat.  0°  33'  N..  Ion.  99°  0' E.  Near  it  are  some 
gold-mines,  and  it  has  an  export  trade  in  gold-dust,  cam- 
phor, wool,  &c. 

N.AT'CIIAUG/  RIVER,  the  largest  branch  of  the  Shetucket 
River,  falls  into  it  in  IVindham  co.,  near  Willimantic,  in  the 
N.E.  part  of  Connecticut. 

N-VTCHEZ,  natch 'iz,  the  most  populous  and  commercial 
city  of  Missi.ssippi.  and  capital  of  Adams  county,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  .Mississippi  River,  279  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
and  100  miles  S.W.  of  Jackson.  Lat.  31°  34'  N.,  Ion.  91°  25' 
W.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a bluff  which  rises  about 
200  feet  above  the  river,  affording  an  extensive  view  of  the 
immense  cypress  swamps  of  Louisiana.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  in  the  city  and  in  the  adjacent  country  is  undu- 
lating, and  presents  a striking  contrast  with  the  flat  surface 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  'The  streets  of  Natchez 
are  wide  and  rectangular,  and  some  of  the  public  buildings 
sre  handsome.  The  private  residences  are  mostly  built  of 
Wood,  and  many  of  them  have  flower-gardens  and  oninge- 
groves  adjoining.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
Court-house.  5 or  6 churches,  a hospital.  Orphan  A.sylum, 
and  Masonic  Hall.  Three  or  four  newspapers  are  published 
here.  Within  a few  years  Natchez  has  increased  considera- 
bly, in  conse(iuence  of  its  numerous  flourishing  seminarie.s, 
ind  its  public  school,  which  is  supported  by  a general  taxar 
tion  of  the  citizens.  'The  latter  averages  about  500  pupils 
innually.  Natchez  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade,  of 
A'hich  cotton  is  the  principal  article.  Steamboats  are  con- 
stantly arriving  at  and  departing  from  its  wharves.  The 
heavy  shipping  business  is  transacted  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  called  Natchez-under-the-Hill.  I’op.  6612. 

N.VTCHEZ,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
‘liver,  opposite  New  Martinville,  23  miles  below  Wheeling. 
It  hii.s  a good  landing  for  steamboats.  Laid  out  in  1850. 

N..rCHEZ,  a village  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  turn- 
pike from  .New  Albany  to  Vincennes,  56  miles  W.N.W.  from 
the  former. 
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NATCHITOCHES,  natch-i-totch/iz,  (often  pronounced 
nak-e-tuslP.)  a parish  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Louisiana,  ha.*!  an 
area  of  2260  sciuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Red  River 
and  contains  numerous  small  lakes  connected  with  that 
stream.  'The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducing cotton  and  Indian  corn.  Steamboats  na\igate  Red 
River,  through  this  parish,  from  New  Orleans  to  Shreveport. 
Capital,  Nachitoches.  Pop.  16,699 ; of  whom  7 265  were  free, 
and  94£H  slaves. 

NA'I’CHI'TOCHES,  a post-village,  capital  of  Natchitoches 
parish,  Louisiana,  on  Red  River,  about  500  miles  by  water 
W.N.W'.  of  New  Orleans.  Several  steam-packets  nnike  re 
gular  pas.sages  between  this  place  and  New  Orleans  in  aP 
stages  of  water.  'The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  between 
the  shore  and  the  pine-clad  bluffs,  which  approach  very 
near  the  river.  It  is  a place  of  active  trade,  containing  a 
United  States  Land-Office,  a newspaper  office,  and  several 
churches. 

NA'TE/LY  LEWIS,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

NA'TELY,  UPPER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants 

NA'THAN’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Ashe  co..  North 
Carolina. 

NA'’rHANSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Conecuh  co  , Alabama. 

NA'THDORA.  ndt'do'rS,  (Hindoo iV«//ia-t/erara.  ndt’lPd-deh- 
vd^rd.)  the  temple  of  the  Deity,”)  a town  of  West  Hindostan, 
Rajpootana,  dominions  and  about  28  miles  N.  of  Odeypoor, 
lat.  25°  8'  N.,  lat.  74°  11'  E.  It  has  a Hindoo  temple  of  high 
sanctity,  and  an  active  trade  with  Guzt;rat  and  Sinde. 

NA'i'ICK,  nd/tik,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex 
co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Boston  and  IVorcester  Railroad, 
17  miles  W'.S.W.  of  Boston.  'The  inhabitants  are  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  Pop.  in 
1850,  2744;  in  1860,  5515. 

NA'TICK,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Rhode  Island,  on 
Pawtuxet  River,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Providence.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  prints,  muslins,  &c. 

NA'TIOLUM.  See  Giovenazzo. 

NA/'TION  FORD,  a post-office  of  Yorlt  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

NATIVIDAD,  nd-te-ve-ddd/,  a small  island  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  Pacific,  immediately  opposite  the  promontory 
of  Morro  Hermoso. 

NA'TIVIDAD,  a village  of  the  Mexican  Confederation, 
state  of  Mexico,  near  'Tezcuco. 

NA'TIVID.ADE,  nd-te-ve-dd/dd,  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Goyaz,  on  the  river  Luiz  Antes,  75  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ar- 
rayas.  Pop.  2000. 

NA'TOLIA,  Asia  Minor.  See  Anatolia. 

NA'TRON-LAKES  OF  EGYP'T,  are  situated  in  a valley  of 
the  Libyan  Desert  called  the  Natron  Valley,  about  60  miles 
W'.N.W.  of  Cairo,  and  consist  of  8 pools,  many  of  them 
rich  in  natron,  the  collecting  of  which  occupies  about  300 
persons. 

NATTAM,  ndt'tdm',  NUTTAM,  nut'tdm/,  or  NUT'TOM/, 
a consiilerablo  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras, 
district  and  22  miles  N.  of  Madura;  lat.  10°  12'  N.,  Ion.  78° 
19'  E. 

NATTORE,  ndt'tor',  (Hindoo  Nathaver,  ndt’h*-d/vSr,)  a 
town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  49  miles  N.E.  of 
Moorshedabad ; lat  24°  25'  N.,  Ion.  88°  55'  E.  It  has  a pretty 
good  native  school. 

NATTRADACOTTA,  ndt-trd-dd-kot/td,  a town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  68  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Com(;rin. 

NATUNAS,  ud-too/nds,  several  groups  of  islands  off  the 
N.W'.  coast  of  Borneo,  in  the  China  Sea.  The  Great  Natuna 
Island,  lat.  4°  N.,  Ion.  108°  E.,  is  40  miles  in  length. 

NA'TUNS,  nd/toon.s,  a village  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  circle  of 
Botzen,  in  the  valley  of  the  Etsch  or  Adige.  Pop.  1450. 

N A'TUNZ,  nd'toonz/(?),  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak- 
Ajemee,  60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ispahan,  about  lat.  33°  26'  N.,  Ion. 
51°  56'  E.  Fruits  are  raised  in  this  vicinity. 

NAT/URAL  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Jeffer.son  co..  New 
York,  25  miles  E.  by  N.  of  W'atertown.  Here  is  a natural 
bridge  ov'er  Indian  River. 

NA'TURAL  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

I NATURAL  BRIDGE.  See  Virginia;  Objects  of  Interest 
to  Tourists,”  page  2047. 

NA’TURAL  CANAL,  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York,  con- 
nects the  Oswegatchie  with  Grass  River.  Length  about  6 
miles. 

NA'TURAL  DAM,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Arkansas. 

NATURAL  GROVE,  a po.st-office  of  Williamsburg  district. 
South  Carolina. 

N.AUDAUN,  a town  of  the  Punjab.  See  Nadaun. 

NAUDERS,  now/ders,  and  NAUDERSBERG,  nuw/der.s- 
bi^Ro',  two  contiguous  villages  of  the  'Tyrol,  on  the  Swiss 
frontier,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Glurns. 

NAUEN,  now/en,a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brander> 
burg,  17  miles  W.N.W.  of  I'otsdam,  on  the  Hamburg  and 
Berlin  Railway.  Pop.  43()(>. 

NAUGARD,  iiow/gaRt,  a town  of  Prussia.  Pomerania,  29 
miles  N.E.  of  Stettin,  between  two  lakes.  It  has  2800  inha- 
bitants. and  an  old  castle. 

NAU'GA'TUCKt,  a fine  mill-stream  of  Connecticut,  rises  in 
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Litchfield  county,  and  flowing  southerly,  falls  into  the  IIou- 
safonic,  in  New  Haven  county:  length  50  miles. 

HAUGATUCK,  a thriving  postrvillage  of  New  Haven  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  above  river,  and  on  the  Naugatuck  R.R., 
£7  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bridgeport.  It  has  manufactures  of  but- 
tons, cutlery,  forks,  castings,  machinery,  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  &c.  Ilere  are  4 churches.  Pop.  of  township  2590. 

NAUGHTON,  naw^ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

NAUHEIM,  nowfhime,  a village  of  Germany,  Hesse-Cas.sel, 
province  and  13  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Hanau,  with  important 
saline  springs  and  baths.  Pop.  1424.  The  springs  yield 
annually  17.000  cwt.  of  .salt. 

NAU.MI5URG,  nowm^buoRG,  a town  of  Germany,  Prussian 
Saxony,  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Merseburg,  on  the  Saale.  and  on 
the  raili-oad  from  Halle  to  Gotha.  Pop.  12.700.  It  has  3 
suburbs,  a castle,  a cathedral,  and  4 other  churches,  an 
no.spital,  a gymnasium,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  linen, 
and  woollen  stuffs.  The  Kindersfest,  an  annual  festival, 
takes  place  here,  in  memory  of  the  termination  of  the  Huss- 
ite siege,  in  1432. 

NAU.MBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  Ilesse-Cassel,  on  the 
Eder,  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  1788. 

NAUMBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  Prussian  Silesia,  33 
miles  W.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Queiss.  Pop.  1750. 

N.4UMBURG.  a town  of  Prussia,  59  miles  N.W.  of  Lieg- 
nitz,  bn  the  right  bank  of  the  Bober.  Pop.  873. 

NAUM  POOR,  nawm'poori,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  93  miles  S.E.  of  Surat. 

NAUNDOOR,  nawn'doori,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  42  miles  S.W.  of  Aurungabad. 

N.VUNDOORBAR.  nawn-door-bar/,  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bombay.  87  miles  E.N.E.  of  Surat,  lat.  21°  22' 
N.,  Ion.  74°  18'  E.,  with  the  tomb  of  a Mohammedan  saint, 
greatly  re.sorted  to  by  pilgrims. 

NAUNDORF,  nownfdoRf,  a village  of  Saxony.  30  miles  N. 
of  Dresden.  Pop.  1197. 

NAUNHOF,  nbwnfhuf,  a town  of  Saxony,  10  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Leipsic,  on  the  P^rde.  Pop.  1042. 

NAUNTON,  nawnfton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 

NAUNTON  BEAUCHAMP,  nawn^t9n  beech^am,  a parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

NAUP ACTUS.  See  Lepanto. 

NAUPHIO,  an  island  of  Greece.  See  Anaphi. 

NAUPLIA,  naw/ple-a,  or  NAPOLI  DI  ROMANIA,  ni/po-le 
dee  ro-mi-nee^i,  (anc.  NaufpUa,  Fr.  Naupli,  no'plee',)  a 
fortified  seaport  town  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  capital  of 
the  government  of  Argolis,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Nauplia,  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Argos.  Lat.  37°  33'  36"  N.,  Ion. 
22°  48'  E.  Population  in  1861,  6024.  It  is  enclosed  by 
Venetian  fortifications,  with  several  batteries,  and  h?.8 
two  lortresses,  one  of  which,  on  a precipitous  rock,  is 
almost  impregnable.  The  town,  recently  laid  out  in  modern 
European  style,  has  a good  main  street,  some  squares,  and 
the  church  where  Capo  d’Istria  was  assassinated  in  1831.  It 
has  a good  roadstead,  and  atone  time  carried  on  an  extensive 
traffic  in  ^ilk,  oil,  wax,  wines,  corn,  cotton,  and  sponge,  but 
its  commerce  has  of  late  years  very  much  declined. 

NAUPLIA  or  NAPOLI,  GULF  OF,  (anc.  ArgoVicus  SUnus), 
an  inlet  of  the  .^Hgean  Sea.  Greece,  between  the  two  E.  arms 
of  the  Morea.  Length  30  miles,  breadth  20  miles  at  its 
entrance.  It  contains  several  small  island.s,  the  chief  being 
Spezzia,  at  its  mouth.  It  receives  the  Xeria  River,  on  which 
Argos  is  situated. 

NAUR,  a town  of  Rus.sia.  See  Naoor. 

NAU'SETIV  BEACH,  the  E.  side  of  Cape  Cod,  Massachu- 
setts. On  it  are  three  lighthouses,  150  feet  apart,  lat.  41° 
51'  35"  N , Ion.  69°  57'  18"  W. 

NAUTA,  now/td,  a town  of  Ecuador,  on  the  Amazon,  a 
little  above  the  confluence  of  the  Ucayale,  about  lat.  4°  30'  S., 
Ion.  72°  40'  W.  It  was  founded  in  1830.  Pop.  about  5000. 

NAUTHPOOR,  nawt’h'poor',  a town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  district  and  42  miles  N.N.W.  of  Purneah, 
lat.  26°  17'  N.,  Ion.  87°  3'  E. 

NAUTRILLE,  naw-trilP,  a post-office  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa. 

NAU'VOO/.  a post-office  of  I'ioga  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

NAUVOO  CITY,  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois, on  the  Missis.sippi 
River,  near  the  head  of  the  lower  rapids,  52  miles  above 
Quincy,  and  220  miles  above  St.  Louis.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Mormons  in  1840,  and  once  contained  from  15.000  to 
18,000  inbab’tants.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful on  the  river.  The  ground  rises  gradually  from  the 
water’s  edge  to  an  unusual  height,  presenting  a smooth  and 
regular  .surface,  with  a broad  plain  at  the  summit.  Nauvoo 
was  laid  out  on  an  extensive  plan,  with  broad  rectangular 
streets.  The  dwellings  were  mostly  log  cabins,  or  small 
frame  houses.  The  Mormon  Temple,  built  of  compact  po- 
lished limestone,  was  130  feet  long  by  88  feet  wide,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  costly  edifices  in  the  West.  In  the  ba.sement 
there  was  a baptistry,  a large  stone  basin,  supported  by  12 
colossal  oxen.  In  October.  1848,  this  temple  was  fired  by  an 
incendiary,  and  reduced  to  ruins.  About  that  time  the 
Mormon  population  were  expelled  from  the  state  by  force  of 
arms,  and  emigrated  to  Utah,  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
their  houses  unoccupied.  A company  of  French  Socialists, 
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under  M.  Cabet,  have  recently  established  themselves  here, 
having  purchased  the  site  of  the  temple  and  other  property. 
Their  number  is  stated  to  be  about  400.  Nauvoo  has  a good 
steamboat  landing.  Pop.  1394. 

NAVA.  SeeNAHE. 

NAVACONCEJO  or  NAVACONCEXO,  na-vd-kon-thA/fio, 
a town  of  Spain,  Estremadura,  province  and  N.N.E.  of 
Caceres,  near  the  Jerte.  Pop.  1096. 

NAVA  DE  LA  ASUNCION,  nd'vd  di  Id  d-soon-the-ou/.  or 
NAVA  DE  COCA,  nd^vd  dd  ko^kd,  a town  of  Spain,  New 
Castile,  province  and  23  miles  N.IV.  of  Segovia.  I’op.  1269. 

NAVA  DEL  KEY,  nd'vd  d^l  rd,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  30  miles  S.W.  of  Valladolid.  It  has  a fine  church,  and 
4241  inhabitants. 

NAVA  EL  MANZ.dNO,  nd^vd  M mdn-thd'no,  a village  of 
Spain,  New  Castile,  province  and  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Segovia. 
Pop. 1207. 

NAVA  HERMOS.d,  nd'vd  ^R-mo/sd,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  25  miles  S.W.  of  Toledo,  with  2066  inhabitants. 

NAVAL,  nd-vdP,  a town  of  Spain,  Aragon,  province  and 
E.  of  Huesca.  The  inaccessible  steep,  on  which  the  centre 
of  the  town  is  situated,  makes  it  a kind  of  natural  fortress. 
In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  salt  works,  which  are  considered 
the  best  in  Spain.  Pop.  1650. 

NAVALCAN,  nd-vdl-kdn/,  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile, 
province  and  W.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  1299. 

NAVALCARNERO,  nd-vdl-kaR-nd/ro,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  19  miles  W.S.W.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  3.375.  It  has 
an  active  trade  in  the  supply  of  the  capital  with  provisions?. 

NAVALMORAL,  nd-vdl-mo-rdP,  a town  of  Spain,  New 
Castile,  province  and  about  17  miles  from  Avila.  Pop.  1435 

NAVALMORAL  DE  LA  MATA,  nd-vdl-mo-rdP  dd  la  md/td, 
a town  of  Spain,  province  and  52  miles  N.E.  of  Caceres.  P.  3000. 

NAVALMORAL  DE  PUSA,  ud-vdl-mo-rdP  dd  poo/sd,  a 
town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  province  and  38  miles  S.W.  of 
Toledo.  Pop.  2130. 

NAVALUCILLOS,  nd-vd-loo-theePyoce,  a village  of  Spain, 
New  Castile,  province  and  about  38  miles  S.W.  of  Toledo. 
Near  it  are  iron  works  employing  300  men  and  boys,  and 
about  as  many  horses  and  mules. 

NAVALVILLAR,  nd-vdl-veel-yaR/,  or  NAVALVILLAR 
DE  PELA,  nd-vdl-veel-yaR/  dd  pd/ld,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  67  miles  E.N.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  2390. 

NAV/AN,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Meath,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Boyne  and  Blackwater,  26 
miles  N.IV.  of  Dublin,  to  which  a railway  is  projected.  Pop. 
of  town,  in  1851,  3979.  It  has  a court-hou.se,  corn  and  paper 
mills,  manufactures  of  sacking,  and  considerable  exports  of 
agricultural  produce  by  the  Boyne. 

NAVARINO,  nd-vd-ree'no,  NAVARIN,  nd-vd-reen/,  oi 
NEOCASTRO,  n.d-o-kds'tro,  (modern  Greek,  Nco^aorpov.  nd- 
o'kds-tron,)  a fortified  seaport  town  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  on 
a bay  of  the  Mediterranean.  6 miles  N.  of  Modon.  It  consists 
of  about  200  well-built  stone  houses,  and  100  wooden  habita- 
tion.s.  Near  it.  on  the  N.,  are  the  ruins  of  Old  Navarino.  the 
ancient  Pglos.  The  harbor,  sheltered  by  the  island  of  Sphacia, 
is  a noble  basin,  fitmous  in  antiquity  for  a total  defeat  of  the 
Spartan  by  the  Athenian  navy,  and  in  modern  times  for  the 
victory  of  the  English.  French,  and  Russian  fleets  over  those 
of  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  October  20,  1827. 

NAVARPNO,  a post-office  of  Onondaga  co.,  New  York. 

NAVARRE,  mi-var/,  (Fr.  pron.  nd'vaR/;  Sp.  Navarra, 
nd-vaR/Rd,)  a province  of  Spain,  bounded  N.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean and  France.  Area  4069  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1849,  280,000.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  here 
form  several  fine  valleys.  The  summits  of  the  mountains 
are  in  general  rugged  and  bare;  lower  down,  they  are 
covered  with  wood,  and  afferd  excellent  pasturage.  The 
grain  and  wine  produced  are  insufficient  for  consumption. 
Chief  rivers,  the  Ebro  and  Bidassoa.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  population  speak  the  Basque  language.  Navarre, 
which  was  never  completely  subjugated  to  the  Arabs, 
formed  a distinct  kingdom  at  the  end  of  the  9th  century, 
and  was  united  to  Aragon  from  1076  to  1134.  The  kings  of 
France  held  it  for  a short  time  at  the  end  of  the  13th  cen 
tury.  It  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in  1512, 
and  united  to  Spain.  A small  part  of  the  country,  called 
Basse-Navarre,  remained  to  Catharine  of  Navarre,  and  wa.® 
united  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1589.  From  that  time  till 
the  revolution  of  1830,  the  kings  of  France  took  the  title 
of  King  of  Navarre.  It  retains  peculiar  privileges,  and  in 
the  new  division  of  the  country  (1833)  it  retained  its  ancient 
boundaries.  Capital,  Pamplona. — .\dj.  ai.d  inbab.  Navar- 
RESE,  nd'var-reez^,  (Sp.  Navarro,  nd-vdR/RO,  or  Navarres, 
nd-vdR-R§sL) 

NAVARRE,  BASSE,  bd.ss  nd'vaR',  was  an  ancient  division 
of  France,  in  the  old  province  of  Bearn. 

NAVARRE,  NEW.  is  a portion  of  the  Mexican  Confeder 
acy,  now  comprised  in  the  department  of  Sonora 

NAVARRE,  na-var/,  a post-office  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio. 

NAVARRE,  a village  in  Des  Moines  co.,  low..i,  55  miJea 
S.E.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

NAVARRENX,  nd'vaR'rftNo^  a fortified  town  of  France, 
department  of  Basses-Pyrenees,  20  miles  W.  of  Pan.  Pop. 
in  1852.  1533. 
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NAVARRES,  ni-A^R-Rjs^,  a towu  of  Spain,  province  and 
8.SAV.  of  Valencia.  Pop.  1653. 

NAVARRETE,  nd-viR-Rd/ti,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  5 miles  W of  Logrono.  Pop.  2015. 

NAVAR'RO,  a county  of  Texas,  situated  itt  the  N.E. 
central  part  of  the  state.  Area  about  900  square  miles. 
Trinity  River  washes  its  N.E.  border,  and  it  is  drained  by 
the  Pecan  Creek.  The  county  is  partly  occupied  by  fertile 
prairies,  and  is  liberally  supplied  with  fine  timber.  Organ- 
ized in  1846,  or  since  that  time.  Named  in  honor  of  Jose 
Antonio  Navarro,  a distinguished  Mexican  pairiot.  Capital. 
Corsicana.  Pop.  5996 ; of  whom  4106  were  free,  and  1890 
slaves. 

NAVARRO,  a post-otfice  of  Leon  co..  Texas. 

NAVAS-DE-JOKQUERA,  (or  XORQUERA,)  nd'vds-dd-HOR- 
kd/rd.  a village  of  Spain,  Murcia,  province  and  18  miles 
from  Albacete.  Pop.  870.^ 

NAVAS  DEL  MADRONO,  nd^vds  ddl  md-dr6n'yo,  a town 
of  Spain,  province  and  19  miles  \V.N.\V\  of  Cacercs.  P.  3840. 

NAVAS  DEL  MARQUEZ,  nd'vds  ddl  maR-kdth',  a town 
of  Spain,  province  and  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Avila.  Pop.  3000. 

NAVAS  DE  SAN  ANTONIO,  nd/vds  di  sdn  dn-to/ne-o,  a 
village  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  province  and  20  miles  from 
Segovia.  Pop.  890. 

NAVAS  DE  SAN  JUAN,  nd'vds  dd  sdn  Hoo-dn',  (almost 
Hwdn.)  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  province  and  35  miles 
from  .Taen.  Pop.  1450. 

NAVAS  DE  TOLOSO,  nd^vds  d.i  to-lo'so,  a small  village  of 
Spain.  Andalusia,  province  and  39  miles  N.  of  Jaen.  llere, 
in  1212,  a victory  was  obtained  by  the  King  of  Castile,  Ara- 
gon, and  Navarre,  over  the  Moors,  who  were  commanded  by 
Mohamet  Ibn  Abdallah,  King  of  Morocco.  The  Spaniards 
claim  the  whole  merit  of  the  victory,  although  they  were 
assisted  by  100,000  foreign  crusaders,  chiefly  English  and 
French.  il  is  said  that  200,000  of  the  infidels  were  si  tin, 
and  only  725  Christians. 

NAVAS  FRIAS,  pd'vds  free^as,  a town  of  Spain,  Leon,  pro- 
vince and  S.W.  of  Salamanca.  Pop.  820. 

NAVASO^TO,  a small  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  Limestone 
county,  and  flowing  southward,  enters  the  Brazos  at  M'ash- 
ington,  after  forming  the  boundary  between  Robertson  and 
Brazos  counties  on  the  W.,  and  Leon  and  Grimes  on  the  E. 

NAVAZA,  nd-vd'sd,  a small  island  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Ilayti,  at  the  S.IV.  entrance  of  the  Wind- 
ward Passage;  lat.  18°  25'  N.,  Ion.  75°  2'  IV. 

NAVE,  nd^vA,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  5 miles  N.E. 
of  Brescia.  Pop.  1500. 

NAVELLI,  nd-vAPIee,  a village  of  Italy,  Naples,  province 
of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Aquila.  Pop.  1200. 

NA'VENBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

NA  VER,  LOCII,  loK  nd/ver,  a lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Suth- 
erland, near  its  centre.  Length  6 miles,  breadth  1 mile.  On 
a small  island  in  the  lake  are  the  remains  of  a Pictish  fort. 

NAVES,  ndv,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Correze, 
3 miles  N.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  2170. 

N.WESTOCK,  ndv/stok,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex, 

NAVI  A,  nd/ve-d,  a river  of  North  Spain,  rises  in  Galicia, 
province  of  Lugo,  flows  N.N.E.  past  a village  of  its  own 
name,  and  after  a course  of  65  miles,  enters  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  It  has  an  excellent  salmon  fishery. 

N A VIA,  a town  of  Spain,  on  the  river  Navia,  about  a 
mile  from  its  mouth.  It  has  Roman  antiquities.  Pop.  1600. 

NAVIA  DE  SU.\RNA,  nd^ve-d  dd  swaR^nd  or  soo-aR/nd,  a 
small  town  of  North  Spain,  province  and  40  miles  N.W.  of 
Oviedo,  on  the  Navia.  Pop.  1200. 

N -WID.dD/,  a small  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  Fayette  county, 
and  flows  southward,  until  it  falls  into  the  Lavacca,  a few 
miles  S.  of  Texana. 

N .\V/IG  ATOR’S  or  SAMO/AN  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  N.E.  of  the  Friendly  Islands;  lat.  13°  30'  to 
14°  30'  S.,  Ion.  168°  to  173°  W.  They  are  eight  in  number — 
the  principal  being  Savaii,  Upolu,  Tutuilla,  and  Manna; 
area,  2*550  square  miles.  They  are  of  volcanic  formation, 
having  coral  reefs,  within  which  their  harbors  are  usually 
situated.  The  climate  is  variable;  during  the  winter 
months,  long  and  heavy  rains,  attended,  at  time.s,  with  high 
winds  and  northerly  gales,  are  frequent.  The  soil  of  all  the 
islands  is  rich,  and  is  chiefly  formed  of  decomposed  volcanic 
rocks,  yielding  bread-fruit,  of  which  there  are  here  twenty 
varieties,  bananas,  taro,  paper-mulberry,  tacca,  from  which 
arrow-root  is  made;  sugar-cane,  coffee,  sweet  potato,  pine- 
apple, yams,  papaya,  and  tobacco.  Tree-ferns,  banyan  trees, 
p.uidanus,  several  species  of  palms,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the 
wild  orange,  are  also  found  in  greater  or  less  abundan(!e. 
R.rtans.  90  feet  in  length,  may  be  seen  running  over  the 
trees;  bamboos,  wild  sugar-cane,  wild  ginger,  and  wild  nut- 
meg also  abound.  There  are  no  native  quadrupeds  on  the 
islands,  but  swine,  cattle,  and  horses,  have  been  introduced, 
and  are  rapidly  increa.sing.  Poultry  is  plentiful.  Fish  are 
taken  in  great  abundance.  In  personal  a{)pearance,  the  men 
of  (he  Samoan  group  are  in  general  superior  to  the  women, 
there  being  .among  the  former  many  .specimens  of  manly 
beauty,  while  the  latter  are  rather  ill-formed  and  stout, 
though,  when  very  young,  they  are  both  lively  and  pretty, 
fn  disposition,  the  Samoans  are  kind,  good-humored, 
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intelligent,  fond  of  amusements,  desirous  of  pleasing,  and 
very  ho.‘;pitable.  Their  language  is  soft  and  smooth,  and  is 
the  only  one  of  the  Polynesian  dialects  in  which  the  sound 
of  S is  found.  Nearly  all  the  foreigners  resident  on  these 
islands  are  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  The  %7hole  of  the 
population  of  Manua,  and  nearly  all  that  of  Turuilla,  have 
embraced  Christianity.  A few  small  vessels  trade  from 
Sydney,  but  the  wants  of  the  people  are  principally  supplied 
by  American  whalers,  conveying  to  them  blue,  white,  and 
unbleached  cotton,  printed  calicoes,  hardware,  muskets, 
fowling-pieces,  powder,  shot,  axes,  &c.  The  islands  are 
populous,  but  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  Dutch  and  French  contest  the  claim  to 
their  discovery. 

NAM’ ADA,  nd-wdMd,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  district  and  20  miles  S.  of  Bahar. 

NAVVAURGUN'GE,  nd-wdr-gunj/,  a town  of  India,  Oude 
dominions.  38  miles  N.E.  of  Lucknow. 

NAM’ORTII  (naw'worth)  CASTLE,  a town.ship  of  England, 
co.  of  Cumberland.  The  castle,  erected  by  the  Dacre  family, 
in  the  14th  century,  on  the  edge  of  a precipice  inacce.ssilde 
on  three  sides,  is  a seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  one  of 
the  finest  border  fortresses  still  in  repair. 

N AX/OS  or  NAXIA,  ndx-ee'a,  (anc.  Naxos.)  an  island  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the 
Cyclades,  in  lat.  37°  N.,  Ion.  25°  31'  E.  Length  19  miles, 
breadth  15  miles.  Pop.  19,912.  Surface  mountainous. 
Chief  products,  wine,  fruit.s,  olive  oil,  and  cheese.  The 
island  was  formerly  consecrated  to  Bacchus.  In  the  13th 
century,  it  formed,  with  the  neighboring  islands,  the 
Venetian  duchy  of  Naxos.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in. 
the  15th  century.  It  now  forms  a government  of  the  king 
dom  of  Greece.  Chief  town,  Naxia,  (anc.  Naxos.)  with  a port 
on  the  N.Mk  coast;  it  is  the  see  of  a Greek  and  of  a Roman 
Catholic  bishop.  Pop.  2000. 

NAXOS  or  NAXIA,  a ruined  city  of  Sicily,  on  the  E.  coast, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Onobala. 

NAXUANA.  See  Nakhchivan. 

NAY,  nA,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Basses-Pyre- 
nees,  on  the  Gave-de-Pau,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pau.  Pop.  ia 
1852,  3278.  It  has  manufactures  of  broadcloth,  serge,  drug- 
get.s,  blankets,  and  hosiery,  and  tanneries. 

NAYE,  nl/A,  a village  of  M’est  Africa,  Bondoo,  on  the  left 
bank  of  Faleme;  lat.  14°  26'  N.,  Ion.  13°  15'  W. 

NAY^LAND,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk,  on  the  navigable  Stour,  here  cro.ssed  by  a bridge,  14 
miles  W.S.VV.  of  Ipswich.  Pop.  1114. 

NAY^LOR’S  STORE,  a post-village  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Mis- 
souri, 38  miles  M’.N.VV.  of  St.  Louis. 

NAYNTIVOE,  an  island  near  Ceylon.  See  Haarlem. 

NAYOE  or  NAYOO,  nl'oc/,  a group  of  four  or  five  islands, 
Malay  Archipelago,  N.  coast  of  Celebes,  off  the  Bay  of 
Menado. 

NAZ^ARETII,  (Arab.  En-Nasirah,  ?n-nd-see^ra,)  a small 
town  of  Palestine,  pashalic  and  17  miles  S.E.  of  Acre.  Esti- 
mated population  3000,  mostly  Christians,  but  comprising 
500  Turks.  It  stands  on  a declivity,  and  is  generally  well 
built,  with  flat-roofed  stone  houses.  Its  principal  edifice  i.s 
the  Latin  Convent,  with  a richly  decorated  churcli,  reputed 
to  be  on  the  site  rendered  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the 
Annunciation  and  the  birth-place  of  Christ.  The  population 
is  mostly  agricultural,  but  partly  emjiloyed  in  weaving. 

NAZARETH.  n,i'zd'r^U,  a market-town  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  8 miles  S.M’.  of  Ghent,  on  the  rail- 
way to  Brussels.  Pop.  5343. 

NAZARETH,  nd-sl'r^t/,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Jaguaripe,  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  in 
the  Atlantic.  Pop  2000. 

NAZ'ARETH,  a pleasant  post-village  of  Northampton  co., 
Pennsylvania.  59  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia,  and  about  9 
miles  N.M’.  of  Easton.  It  contains  a large  church,  and  a 
flouri.shing  academy  for  boj's,  conducted  by  the  Moravians. 
This  village  was  first  begun  by  the  celebrated  George 
M’hitefield,  in  1739.  He  commenced  a building,  yet  stand- 
ing, which  he  intended  as  a school  for  African  children ; 
but  before  it  was  fini.shed,  he  disposed  of  it  to  Count  Zin- 
zendorf.  a Moravian,  who  completed  the  edifice.  Pop.  in 
1850,  408.  in  1860,781. 

NAZE,  (nd^zeh,)  The,  a cape,  forming  the  S.  extremity 
of  Norway,  on  the  North  Sea,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Ska- 
ger-rack.  Lat.  57°  57'  N.,  Ion.  7°  2'  E. 

NAZE,  The,  a headland  of  England,  forming  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  CO.  of  Suffolk,  5 miles  S.  of  Harwich. 

NAZE,  The,  a headland,  Senegambia,  36  miles  S.E.  of 
Cape  Verd. 

N’DIANGUI,  n’de-ang'ghee\  written  also  GUIANGUE(?) 
a village  of  M’est  Africa,  M’allo  country,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Senegal.  Lat.  16°  25'  N.,  Ion.  15°  50'  W.  This  rapidly 
rising  village  was  formerly  the  capital  of  M'allo. 

NE,  n;l,  (L.  Nea,)  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Genoa,  province  and  about  8 miles  from  Chiavari,  on  the 
Graveglia.  Pop.  3563. 

NEABS/CO  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Prince  William  co., 
Virginia. 

NEAFU,  ui-a-foo/,  a vUlagc  on  the  island  of  Vavao,  one 
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of  the  Friendly  Islands,  about  lat.  19°  4'  S.,  Ion.  174° 
M VV  . 

NEAUII,  LOUGH,  18h  nA,  a lake  of  Ireland,  province  of 
Ulster,  on  the  S.W.  border  of  the  co.  of  Antrim.  Length  17 
mile.s,  breadth  10  miles.  Area  153  square  miles.  Mean 
depth  40  feet.  Besides  minor  streams,  it  receives  tlie  Upper 
Bann  and  Blackwater  from  the  S.,  and  discharges  its  sur- 
plus waters  on  the  N.  by  the  Lower  Bann,  into  the  Atlantic 

NEAL  DOW,  neel  dc'iw,  a post-office  of  Cobb  co.,  Georgia. 

NflANT.  n.A'6NO^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Ploermel.  Pop.  1047. 

XEAPULIS,  North  Africa.  See  Nabal. 

NEAPOLIS.  Syria.  See  Nabloos. 

NEAPOLIS,  Italy.  See  Naples. 

NEAPOLIS,  island  of  Sardinia.  See  Oristano. 

NEAPOLIS,  Asia  Minor.  See  Sc.ala  Nova. 

NEATESIIEAD,  neets'hSd,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

N EATII,  neeth,  (anc.  Nidum?)  a parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough,  river-port,  niiirket-town,  and  parish  of  South 
Wales.  CO.  of  Glamorgan.  7 miles  N.E.  of  Swau.sea,  on  the 
navigable  river  Neath,  here  crossed  by  a bridge.  Pop.  of 
parliamentary  borough,  in  1851,  5841.  It  has  a town-hall, 
a union  workhon.-^e,  extensive  copper  and  iron  foundries, 
and  collieries,  the  produce  of  which,  as  well  as  the  mining 
produce  brought  from  the  interior  by  canal,  is  largely  ex- 
ported. The  borough  unites  with  Swansea,  &c.,  in  sending 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Near  it  are  the 
remains  of  Neath  Castle  and  Abbey,  both  erected  in  the 
Pdth  century. 

NE.A.TiI,  a river  of  South  Wales,  rises  near  Ystradfellte, 
and  after  a S.S.W.  course  of  20  miles,  enters  the  Bristol 
Channel,  2^  miles  S.  of  Neath,  to  which  it  is  navigable  from 
the  sea  for  ves.sels  of  300  nr  400  tons.  Throughout  most  of 
its  length  it  is  accompanied  by  the  Neath  Canal. 

NEATSVILLE,  neet.s/vil,  a post-village  of  Adair  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  Green  River.  It  has  4 stores,  a grist-mill,  and  a 
carding-machine. 

N’fl.VU,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Eupen. 

N EAVES,  neevs,  a township  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  906. 

NEtBO,  a post-office  of  Hopkins  co.,  Kentucky. 

NEBO.  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio. 

NEBRA,  nA'brd,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  19  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Merseburg,  on  the  Unstrut.  Pop.  1746. 

NEBRAS'KA,  a territory  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  territory  of  Dakota, 
on  the  E.  by  Iowa  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mis- 
souri River),  on  the  S.  by  Kansas  and  Colorado,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Colorado  and  Dakota.  It  extends  from  40°  to  43°  N. 
Lat,  and  from  95°  25'  to  104°  IV.  Lou.  Its  greatest  length 
from  E.  to  W.  is  about  455  miles,  ainl  its  breadth  about  210 
miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  75,000  s(iuare  miles,  or,  ac- 
cording to  one  authority,  63,300  square  miles. 

Face,  nf  the  Country,  MineraU,  dv.  — Considering  its  xvide 
extent  this  country  is  less  varied  in  its  surface  than  might 
be  expected.  It  has  an  eastern  dip  from  the  direction  of  the 
mountains  towards  the  Missouri  River.  The  great(;r  part  of 
Nebraska  is  elevated  and  undulating  prairie.  It  contains 
no  mountains  or  high  hills.  The  bottom  lands  lying  along 
the  rivers  are  generally  level.  Above  these  bottoms  from 
40  to  100  feet  are  second  bottom  lands  or  table  lands  sloping 
back  to  the  summits  of  the  bluffs,  which  range  with  the 
general  level  of  the  country.  These  bluffs  are  in  some  cases 
several  hundred  feet  highei  than  the  river.  Next  t(j  these 
two  kinds  of  surface  is  the  undulating  prairie,  well  watered 
with  springs  and  running  streams,  and  covered  with  grass. 
The  undulating  prairie  is  described  as  resembling  the  sur- 
face w'hich  would  be  produced  “ if  a heavy  ground  swell  of 
the  ocean  had  been  suddenly  arrested  and  converted  by  the 
wand  of  some  enchanter  into  solid  and  fixed  .soil.”  In  the 
western  part  of  Nebraska  is  an  extensive  tract  known  as 
Mauvaises  Terres  or  “bad  lands,”  which  is  thus  described 
by  D.  1).  Owen  in  his  geological  report : 

“After  leaving  the  locality  on  Sage  Creek,  crossing  that 
stream,  and  pioceeding  in  the  direction  of  White  River, 
about  12  or  15  miles,  the  formation  of  mauvaises  terres 
proper  bursts  into  view,  disclosing,  as  here  dejiicted,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  picturesque  sights  that  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  Missouri  country.  From  the  high  prai- 
ries that  rise  in  the  background  by  a series  of  terraces  or 
benches  towards  the  spur  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
traveller  looks  down  into  an  extensive  valley  that  may  be 
said  to  constitute  a world  of  its  own,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  formed  partly  by  an  extensive  vertical  vault, 
partly  by  the  long  continued  influence  of  the  scorching 
action  of  denudation.  The  width  of  this  valley  may  be 
about  30  miles,  and  its  whole  length  about  90,  as  it  stretches 
away  westwardly  toward  the  btise  of  tlie  gloomy  and  dark 
range  of  mountains  known  as  tlie  Black  Hills.  Its  most 
depressed  portion,  300  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the 
surrounding  country,  is  clothed  with  scanty  grasses,  and 
covered  by  a soil  similar  to  that  of  the  higher  ground. 

“To  the  surrounding  country,  however,  the  mauvaises 
terres  present  the  most  striking  contrast.  From  the  uniform 
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•Tionotonotis  open  prairie,  the  traveller  stiddenly  descends 
one  or  two  hundred  feet  into  a valley  that  looks  as  if  ithad 
sunk  away  from  the  surrounding  world,  leaving  standing 
all  over  it  thousands  of  abrupt  irregular  prismatic  and  co- 
lumnar masses,  frequently  caj'ped  with  irregular  pyramids, 
and  stretching  up  toa  height  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet 
or  more;  so  thickly  are  these  natural  towns  studded  over 
the  surface  of  this  extraordinary  region,  that  the  traveller 
threads  his  way  through  ileep  confined  labyrinthine  passages, 
not  unlike  the  narrow,  irregular  streets  and  lanes  of  some 
quaint  old  town  of  the  European  continent.  Viewed  in  the 
distance,  indeed,  these  rocky  piles  in  their  endless  succes- 
sion, assume  the  appearance  of  massive  artificial  structures, 
decked  out  with  all  the  accessories  of  buttress  and  turret, 
arched  doorway  and  clustered  shaft,  pinnacle  and  tapering 
spire.  One  might  almost  imagine  one’s  self  approaching 
some  magnificent  city  of  the  dead,  where  the  labor  and  the 
genius  of  forgotten  nations  had  left  behind  them  a multi- 
tude of  monuments  of  art  and  skill.  On  descending  from 
the  heights,  lunrever,  and  proceeding  to  thread  this  vast 
labyrinth,  and  to  inspect  in  d'etail  its  deep  intricate  recesses, 
the  realities  of  the  scene  soon  dissiiiate  the  delusions  of  the 
distance.  1 he  castellated  forms  which  fancy  had  conjured 
up,  have  vanished,  and  around  one  on  every  side  is  bleak 
and  barren  desolation.  Then,  too,  if  the  exploration  be 
made  in  midsummei’,  the  scorcliing  rays  of  the  sun  pointing 
down  in  the  hundred  defiles  that  conduct  the  wayfarer 
through  this  pathless  waste,  are  refiected  back  from  the 
white  or  ash-colored  walls  that  rise  around,  unmitigated  by 
a breath  of  air  or  the  shelter  of  a solitfiry  shrub.” 

It  is  stated  that  coal  has  been  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Platte,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  territory.  Limestone  and  sandstone  are  abundant  in 
the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  Nebraska.  In  the  south- 
eastern part  are  numerous  salt  sjirings,  from  which  im- 
mense quantities  of  good  salt  can  be  procured. 

Rivers. — The  principal  Rivers  are  the  Missouri, the  Platte, 
or  Nebraska,  the  Niobrara,  the  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte,  tlie 
Elkhorn,  the  Republican  Fork  of  the  Kansas,  the  Big  Blue, 
and  the  Nemaha.  The  Missouri  River  foims  the  entire 
boundary  of  Nebraska  on  the  E.  and  N.l:.  The  Platte,  an 
affluent  of  the  Missouri,  is  formed  by  a junction  of  its  North 
and  South  Forks,  which  unite  near  the  central  jiai  t of  Ne- 
brask.a.  It  flows  generally  eastward.  As  its  name  indicates, 
it  is  broad  and  shallow.  The  length  of  this  river,  including 
its  North  Fork,  is  estimated  at  1200  miles.  It  is  navigable 
by  small  steamers  in  high  water.  The  northern  part  is 
drained  by  the  Niobrara,  which  flows  eastward  and  enters 
the  .Missouri  River.  The  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte  rises  in 
the  W.  central  part,  flows  in  an  E.S.E.  direction,  and  enters 
the  Platte  River  near  the  S.W.  corner  of  Platte  county. 
The  N.E.  part  of  Nebraska  is  drained  by  the  Elkhorn  River, 
an  affluent  of  the  Platte.  Its  direction  is  nearly  southeast. 
The  Republican  Fork  of  the  Kansas  River  flows  eastward 
through  the  southern  part  of  this  territory  for  a distance 
of  more  than  260  miles,  and  makes  its  exit  across  the 
southern  boundary.  The  southeastern  part  of  Nebraska  is 
drained  by  the  Big  Blue  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Kansas, 
and  by  the  Nemaha  River.  There  are  no  lakes  of  consider 
able  size  in  tliis  territory. 

. Climate. — The  climate  is  said  to  be  milder  than  that  ol 
Eastern  States  which  are  in  the  same  latitude.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Legislature  once  held  its  session  out  of  doors  on 
the  1st  of  January.  The  summer  is  very  hot.  but  the  heat 
is  generally  relieved  by  cool  winds  from  the  prairies.  The 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  a year  is  less  than  that  which 
falls  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  western  part  is  especially 
deficient  in  rain,  and  consequently  is  not  capable  of  sup- 
porting an  agricultural  population. 

Soil,  Timber  aod  Prixiuctions. — The  soil  in  the  eastern 
and  east  central  parts  is  very  deep  and  very  fertile.  The 
prairies  are  covered  with  a sod,  the  matted  growth  of  ages, 
requiring  two  or  more  yoke  of  oxen  to  break  it  up.  After 
this  process  is  performed,  the  soil  is  easj’  of  cultivation, 
being  light  and  mellow. 

The  rivers  of  Nebraska  are  bordered  with  groves  of  trees, 
including  the  oak,  walnut,  cottonwood,  elm,  hickory,  ash 
and  willow.  Dense  forests  of  cottonwood  grow  along  the 
Missouri  River  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte.  Some  jiarts 
of  this  territory,  however,  are  not  favored  with  an  abun- 
dance of  timber.  The  staple  productions  of  the  soil  are  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  butter,  potatoes,  &c.  According  to 
the  census  of  1860,  there  were  in  Nebraska  118,789  acres  of 
improved  land,  and  512.425  acres  of  unimproved  land.  It 
produced  in  1860,  1,482,080  bushels  of  Imlian  corn,  147,867 
bushels  of  wheat  74,502  bushels  of  oats,  162,188  bushels  of 
potatoes,  24,458  tons  of  hay,  and  342,541  pounds  of  butter. 
There  were  in  Nebraska  4449  horses,  6995  milch  cows,  12.594 
working  oxen,  17,608  other  cattle,  2355  sheep  and  25,369 
swine. 

Animals. — This  country  is  the  paradise  of  the  hunter  and 
trapper.  Vast  herds  of  Buffalo  roam  over  its  prairies, 
though  now  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers.  Lewis  and 
Clark  have  stated  that  at  times  the  Missouri  was  backed  up 
as  by  a dam,  by  the  multitude  of  these  animals  crossing 
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The  grizzly  bear,  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  sheep  and  antelope 
infest  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountiiins ; and  the  be, aver  in 
former  times  existed  in  great  numbers,  though  the  trappers 
are  now  last  thinning  them  out.  Otters  also  are  found. 
Panthers  were  met  with  by  Lewis  and  Clark  and  others; 
also  black  bears,  deers,  elks  and  wolves. 

Internal  Improvements. — The  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is 
in  course  of  construction,  will  p.ass  through  Nebraska,  ex- 
tending from  the  Missouri  River  westward.  It  is  designed 
to  connect  with  the  CeiRral  Pacific  Railroad  of  Calilbrnia. 

Education. — According  to  the  census  of  1860,  Nebraska 
Territory  had  85  public  schools,  with  3078  pupils,  $11,619 
Income,  of  which  $6620  was  from  taxation,  and  $2006  frojn 


63  were  public,  with  8862  volumes. 

Religif^us  Denommut>ons.~-Of  the  63  churches  in  Nebraska 
in  1860,  the  Baptistsowned3;  Christians,  2;  Congregational- 
ists,  4;  Episcopalians,  3;  Lutherans,  2;  Methotlists,  32; 
Presbyterians,  14;  Roman  Catholics,  3;  giving  1 church  for 
every  635  inhabitants.  Value  of  church  property,  $42,715. 

Periodicals. — In  1860  there  were  published  in  Nebraska, 
I bi-weekly  and  12  weekly  newspai)ers  and  1 monthly  peri- 
odical. Ail  of  these  are  political  except  the  last.  The  whole 
number  of  copies  issued  annually  was  519,000. 

Counties. — iNebraska  is  divided  into  about  45  counties, 
viz:  Blackbird.  Buffalo,  Burt,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Cass, Cedar, 
Clay,  Cuming,  Dakota,  Dawson,  Dixon,  Dodge,  Douglas, 
Fillmore,  Gage,  Green,  Hall,  Izard,  Jefferson,  Johnson, 
Jones,  Kearney,  Lanciister,  L’Eau  qui  Court,  Madison,  Mer- 
rick, Monroe,  Nemaha,  Nucolls,  or  Nuckolls,  Otoe,  Pawnee, 
Platte,  Pierce,  Polk,  Richardson,  Saline,  Sarpy,  Saunders, 
Shorter,  M ashington.  West,  Wilson  and  York. 

Cities  and  Towns. — The  principal  cities  .are  Omaha  City, 
population  in  I860  1888,  Nebraska  City,  population  1912, 
Brownsville,  Bellevue  and  Plattsmouth.  Capital,  Omaha 
City. 

G<mernment. — The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  holds  office  fur  four  years.  He  receives  a salary 
of $2500.  The  legislature  consists  of  a council  of  13  mem- 
bers and  a house  of  representatives  consisting  of  not  less 
than  26  nor  more  than  39  members.  The  members  of  the 
couLcil  hold  office  for  2 years,  and  the  representatives  for  1 
year.  The  judicial  power  of  the  territory  is  vested  in  a 
supreme  court,  district  courts,  probate  courts,  .and  justices 
of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a chief  justice 
and  2 associate  justices,  who  hold  their  offices  during  a 
period  of  4 years.  One  term  of  the  supreme  court  must  be 
held  annually  at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  territory. 
For  district  court  purposes  Nebraska  is  divided  into  3 judi- 
cial distiicts,  in  each  of  which  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  holds  a session.  The  supreme  and  district 
eburts  possess  chancery  as  well  as  common  law  jurisdiction. 
The  salaries  of  the  chief  justice,  of  the  two  associate  jus- 
tices, and  of  the  attorney-gener.al  are  the  same,  viz : $2000. 
In  Sei)teniber,  1865,  there  were  in  Nebraska  2 national  banks 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $100,000. 

Popul idiom. — According  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  popula- 
tion of  Nebraska  amounted  to  28,'841,  of  whom  16,689  were 
white  males,  12,007  white  females,  67  free  colored  persons, 
63  Indi.ans  and  15  slaves.  Of  the  total  population  1656  were 
born  in  Illinois,  1993  in  Indian.a,  1588  in  Iowa,  1523  in  Mis- 
souri, 2322  in  New  York,  3116  in  Ohio.  2048  in  Pennsylvania, 
745  in  Vii  ginia,  :i463  in  territories  of  the  United  States,  1742 
in  Germany,  1471  in  England,  1431  in  Ireland, 438  in  British 
America,  283  in  ."cotland,  151  in  France  and  228  in  Switzer- 
land. Of  the  entire  population,  3982  were  farmers,  525 
miners,  379  carpenters,  200  merchants,  130  lawyers,  123 
physicians,  149  shoemakers,  Ac. 

History. — The  valley  of  the  Missouri  w.as  first  visited  by 
F,ather  >larquelte,  in  the  last  half  of  the  17th  century.  La 
Salle  followed  him  in  1681-2.  Nebraska  formed  a part  of 
the  great  grant  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Crozart,  in  1712; 
and  was  part  of  the  teiritory  included  in  Law’s  celebrated 
Mississippi  Scheme.  This  territory  came  into  possession  of 
the  United  States  in  1803,  as  a portion  of  the  Louisiana 
purch<a8e,  and  successively  formed  parts  of  that  and  the 
Missouri  and  Indian  territori(*s.  In  1804-5  an  expedition, 
commanded  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  government,  ascended  the  Missouri  River, 
wintered  at  Fort  Mazidan,  and  the  next  spring  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  izresent  state  of  Oregon,  and  are 
believed  to  li.ave  been  the  first  exjzlorers  of  the  interior  and 
western  p.art8  of  Nebraska.  In  1854  a bill,  called  the  Ne- 
braska Bill,  passed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with 
reference  to  the  organization  of  the  territories  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  Tliis  bill,  by  which  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise was  repealed,  w,as  the  occasion  of  great  excitement 
and  controversy  between  the  partisans  and  opponents  of 
slavery.  In  May,  1854,  Congress  erected  this  region  into 
a separate  territory,  reserving  however  the  right  to  subdi- 
ride it. 

The  limits  of  Nebr.aska  were  gre.atly  reduced  by  the  for- 
mation of  Dakota  in  1861.  The  progiess  of  settlement  in 
this  territory’  wjus  slow  for  some  years  after  its  organization, 
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because  emigrants  were  attracted  elsewhere  by  discoveries 
of  precious  metals,  but  the  population  of  Nebraska  is  now 
increasing  more  rapidly. 

NEBRASKA,  a post-office  of  yen<ango  co.,  Pennsylvania 

NEBR.ASKA,  a station  on  the  Toledo  and  Wabash  Rail- 
road, in  Fountain  co.,  Indiana,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Lafayette. 

NEBRASKA,  a post-village  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  62  miles  W.  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

NEBRASKA,  a township  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois.  Pop 
607. 

NEBRASKA,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Iowa. 

NEBRASKA,  a township  of  Page  co.,  Iowa.  I’op.  422. 

NEBRASKA,  a small  village  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  Iowa. 

NEBRASKA,  a mining  village  of  Sierra  co.,  California, 
about  15  miles  E.  of  Downieville. 

NEBRASKA,  a river  of  North  America.  See  Platte. 

NEBRASKA  CENTRE, a post-office  of  Nebraska  Territory. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  a post-town,  capital  of  Otoe  county, 
Nebraska  is  situated  on  the  right  i W.;  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River,  28  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  and  about 
46  miles  by  the  road  (or  96  miles  by  the  river)  S.  of  Omaha 
City.  Lat.  40°  40'  8"  N.;  Lon.  95°  41'  44"  W.  The  Mis- 
souri River  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  during  6 months 
of  the  year  to  a point  more  than  50  miles  above  this  city. 
The  average  date  of  the  opening  of  navigation  for  a period 
of  11  years,  1854  to  1865,  was  March  8th.  The  average  date 
of  its  close  was  Noveznber  20.  The  site  of  this  city  is  undu- 
hating  and  well  adapted  to  drainage.  The  buildings  are 
mostly  of  wood.  It  contains  a coui  t-house,  2 public  halls, 

7 churches  (6  of  which  are  Protestant),  1 national  bank, 
and  several  other  banking-offices,  4 public  schools,  2 hotels, 

j which  are  styled  first-class,  3 other  hotels,  2 grist-mills,  Ac. 

I One  daily  and  2 weekly  newspapers  are  published  here. 

' The  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants  is  trade  with  the 
plains  and  mountains  and  transporting  freiglit  to  the  West- 
[ ern  territories.  The  Secretary’s  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  1864  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  carrying 
; business:  Total  amount  transported  1.3,337,734  pounds,  re- 
I quiring  1792  men,  1410  mules,’ 13,808  oxen  and  1587  wagons. 

: The  total  amount  received  for  ti’ansizortation  was  .$2,134,037. 
There  are  valuable  salt  springs  in  the  W.  part  of  Otoe 
county.  Pop.  in  1860,  1922;  in  December,  1864,  it  was  esti- 
mated by  a correspondent  at  3800. 

NERRISSA.  See  LEiiRLTA. 

NMCA/D.A  RIVER,  a small  river  of  Adams  co.,  Wisconsin, 
enters  the  Yellow  Biver. 

NKCESSIDADES,  n.-)-s§s-.se-da/d?s.  or  SANTO  ANTONIO, 
Scdritto  dn-totne-o,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Santa  Car 
tharina,  6 miles  N.  of  Desterro.  Pop.  300. 

NFCHANITZ,  ni^K'd-nits',  or  NEU-NECIIANTTZ,  a mar- 
keUtown  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Bidschow,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Koniggnitz.  Pop.  10.54. 

NECIL\RA.  nd-chd/rd,  a large  village  of  Beloochistan, 
province  and  16  miles  S.E.  of  Kelat. 

NECIIES.  ndtchfiz,  a small  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  Van 
Zandt  county,  and  empties  itself  into  Sabine  Lake,  near  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  state.  Its  general  course  is  S.S.E. 
During  high  water  boats  can  ascend  it  more  than  100  miles. 

NKCIIOW,  nd'chowt,  a town  of  China,  province  of  Che- 
kiang, on  tl'e  main  road  between  Hoei-choo  and  Ning-po. 
Pop.  from  20.000  to  30,000. 

NECKALOFA,  n§k-kd-lo'fd.  or  NIUKALOFA,  ne-oo-kd- 
loffd.  a town  on  the  island  of  Tonga,  one  of  the  Friendly 
! Islands.  The  houses  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  have  large 
1 pillars  supporting  a roof  also  oval.  The  most  conspicuous 
I objects  are  two  churches,  under  the  direction  of  tVesleyan 
I missionaries,  who  have  long  had  a station  here.  Pop. 
1 2000. 

j NECKAR,  nJk^ar.  or  NECKER,  nJk'ker,  (anc.  Xi>cer,)  a 
' river  -^f  Germany,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Schwarz- 
wald,  fWiirtemberg.)  on  the  frontiers  of  Baden,  flows  gene- 
i rally  N.  and  W.  to  Mannheim,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine  on 
I the  right.  Lezigth  210  miles.  It  is  shallow,  and  difficult 
of  navigation.  Cbvef  affluent,  the  .Taxt,  on  the  right. 

NECKAR  AU.  n4kfi<d-row',  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Neckar.  2^  miles  S.  of  Mannheim.  Pop.  16.31. 

NECKAR-GEMUND.  (Neckar  Gemiind,)  ndk/kar  gheh- 
miinU,  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  El^enz  with  the  Neckar,  17  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Mannheim.  Pop.  21.59. 

NECKARREMS.  ndk'kaK-Rdms',  a village  of  Wtirtemberg, 

8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  81.3. 

NECKAR-STEINACII,  n^k/kar  stPndK,  a walled  town  of 

the  grand-duchy  of  IIcsse-Darmstadt.  province  of  Starken- 
burg.  6 miles  E.  of  Heidelberg.  Pop.  1521. 

NECKARSULM,  n&k'kar-sdolm'.  a town  of  Wtirtemberg. 
circle  of  Neckar,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulm  with  the 
Neckar,  30  miles  N.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  2402.  It  has  a cas- 
tle. and  manufactures  of  leather  and  tobacco. 

NEUKARTENZLTNGEN,  n^k/kar-t^nt-.sling'en.  a village 
of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  Schwarz’wald,  on  the  Erins,  near 
Nlirtingen.  Pop.  1018. 

NECKARTHAILFINGEN,  nfek^kaRt-hiPfing-en.  a village 
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tf  Wiirteuiberg,  4 miles  S.\Y.  of  Nurtingen,  on  the  left  bank 

the  Neekar.  Pop.  1060. 

NECKEK,  n&k/kvn-.au  i.sland  in  the  PaeificJat.  23°  34'  N., 
Ion.  164*^  37'  W..  a mere  rock,  about  500  yards  long,  and  360 
feet  high.  It  was  discovered  by  La  Perouse,  Nov.  1,  1786, 
and  was  covered  with  guano. 

NECKER,  a river  of  Germany.  See  Neck  ar. 

NECOStTA,  a new  county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Michi- 
gan. has  an  area  of  840  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  in  the 
N.W.  by  the  Maskego  River,  by  Avhose  tributaries,  together 
with  the  head  waters  of  Chippewa  River,  it  is  principally 
drained.  Capital  Big  Rapids.  Pop  970. 

NECOTt,  a post-oflice  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa. 

NEC/TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

NEDDAMUNGALUM,  nSd-dd-mun-gii-lumt,  a town  of 
Driti.sh  India,  province  of  Madras,  district  and  22  miles  S.W. 
of  Tanjore,  and  having  several  Hindoo  temples. 

NEDDE,  n§dd,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haute- 
Vienne,  28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Limoges.  Pop.  1640. 

NEDENAES  or  NEDENES,  nA/deh-nAs',  an  amt  or  baili- 
wick of  Norway,  having  S.E.  the  Skager-rack.  Area.  4650 
square  miles.  Pop.  53,9.32.  Chief  towns.  Arendal,  Grimstad. 
and  Lillesand. 

NEDERBRAKEL,  nA'der-brA'kel,  a town  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop. 
3807. 

NEDERIIASSELT,  nAMer-hAs'selt,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Molenbeek,  22  miles  S.&.E. 
of  Ghent.  Pop.  1517. 

NEDERLANDEN.  See  Netherlands. 

NEDERWEERT,  nA/der-ivaiRt',  a village  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince of  Limburg,  12  miles  IV. N.W.  of  Roermond.  Pop.  540. 

NEDGtING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

NEDJED,  nM'jAd,  or  NEJD,  n6j'd,  (t.  e.  “elevated 
country,”)  the  general  name  applied  to  the  central  portion 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Some  Arab  writers  use  the  name 
in  an  abstract  sense,  and  speak  of  the  Nedjed-el-llejaz  or 
the  Nedjfcd-el-Yeinen,  that  is  to  say,  the  inland  and  elevated 
region  of  Hejaz  or  Yemen;  but  ordinarily  the  word  Nedjed 
is  employed  without  an  expletive,  to  signify  the  country  in 
the  interior,  enclosed  by  Ilejaz,  Yemen,  Hadramaut,  Oman, 
Lahsa,  and  the  Syrian  Desert.  A great  part  of  its  surface 
is  sandy  desert,  interspersed  with  fertile  spots.  The  hills 
are  generally  wooded,  but  its  characteristics  are  very  little 
known.  It  furnishes  dromedaries  and  horses  of  an  e.xcellent 
breed.  The  W'ahabees,  who  had  subjugated  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Nedjed,  were  vanquished  by  the  troops  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  his  power  in 
the  country. 

NEDRIGAILOV  or  NEDRIGAILOW,  nA-dre-ghi-lov/,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government  and  100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Khar- 
kov, on  the  Soola.  Pop.  3800. 

NED’S  POINT,  the  E.  aide  of  Mattapoise  Harbor,  Buz- 
zard’s Bay,  Massachusetts.  It  contains  a fixed  light,  40  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

NEDOQNTIVOE,  an  island  near  Ceylon.  See  Delft. 

NEEDE.  n;l/deh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Gelderland,  18  miles  E.  of  Zutphen.  Pop.  2612. 

NEEDHIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

NEEDGIAM  M AR'KET,  a small  market- town  and  chapelry 
of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  with  a station  on  the  East  Union 
Railway,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Ipswich.  Pop.  1353. 

NEEDHIAM,  a post-township  in  Norfolk  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, 14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Boston,  intersected  by  the  Boston 
and  Worcester  Railroad.  It  has  manufactures  of  boots  and 
shoes,  hats,  cotton.  Ac.  Pop.  26.58. 

NEEDLES.  (neeMrz.)  The.  a cluster  of  three  pointed  rocks 
in  the  English  Channel,  W.  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
Needles  Light,  on  the  W.  extremitv  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is 
in  lat.  50°  39'  54"  N.,  Ion.  1°  34'  W."  Elevation,  469  feet. 

NEED^WOOD.  an  ancient  royal  forest  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford.  It  presents  some  fine  remains  of  forest  scenery. 

NEE^LEY’S  LANDING,  a small  village  of  Cape  Girardeau 
CO.,  Missouri. 

NEELGHERRY,  mountains  of  India.  See  Neilgherry. 

NEEL’S  CREEK,  a posLoffice  of  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana. 

NEELUNO.  NILUNO  or  NILUN,  nee'lumr'  or  nee'loong'. 
a village  of  Thibet,  in  lat.  31°  6'  N.,  Ion.  78°  59'  E.,  11,127 
feet  above  the  sea. 

NEEtLYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co..  Ohio. 

NEEMAIIEIRA,  nee-mA-hPrA,  a town  of  Hindostan,  Raj- 
pootana,  20  miles  S.  of  Chittore ; lat.  24°  38'  N..  Ion.  74°  50'  E. 

NEEMBUCU,  ilA-^m-boo-koo',  or  PILAR,  pe-laR',  a port 
of  entry,  military  depot,  and  the  principal  port  of  Paraguay, 
In  a marshy  tract  on  the  Parana,  170  miles  (or  about  220  by 
water)  W.S.W.  of  Asuncion. 

NEEMLA,  neem'lA,  NIMB.A,  nim'bA,  a town  of  Afghan- 
istan, 5 miles  E.  of  Gundaninck  ; lat.  34°  18'  N.,  Ion.  70°  8' 
FI.  Here,  in  1809,  Shah  Soojah  was  defeated  and  expelled 
from  Cabool  by  the  troops  of  Futteh  Khan. 

NEF.M'RA.  a village  of  Sinde,  44  miles  N.  of  Larkhana. 

NEE-MUTCH,  nee'much',  a town  of  Hindostan,  Rajpoo- 
tana.  36  miles  S.E.  of  Chittoor;  lat.  24°  27'  N.,  Ion.  75°  E. 
It  has  a good  bazaar,  N.W.  of  which  is  a British  cantonment. 

NEE'N  AH,  a post-village  and  towushiit  of  Winnebago  co., 
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Wisconsin,  on  the  Fox  or  Neenah  River,  and  on  the  Chicago 
and  N.  Western  Railroad,  36  miles  S.W.  of  Green  Bay.  The 
river  affords  good  water-power.  The  village  contains  4 floui' 
ing-mills.  15  stores.  2 printing  offices.  &c.  See  Appendix. 

NEENAH  RIVER,  Wi.sconsin.  See  Fox  River. 

NEEN  SAV'AGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

NEEN  SOL'LARS,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

NEEN/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

NEEPATOOR,  nee'pd-toort,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  on  the  Punnair,  86  miles  N.W.  of  Pondi- 
cherry. 

NEER,  naiR,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Lim- 
burg, on  the  Meuse,  4 miles  N.  of  Roermond.  Pop.  1455. 

NEER'GOONDt,  a strong  hill-fort  of  British  India,  presi 
dency  of  Bombay,  district  and  35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Darwar. 

NEERHEYLISSEM,  naiR'hPlis-sem,  a village  of  Belgium, 
South  Brabant,  31  miles  E.S.E,  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1314. 

NEERLINTER,  naiRffin'ter,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  South  Brabant,  30  miles  E.  of  Brus.sels.  Pop.  1858. 

NEERMUL,  neer'muP,  a town  of  British  India,  in  the 
Deccan,  dominions  and  120  miles  N.  of  Hyderabad. 

NEEROETEREN,  nA'rooffeh-r&n,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Limburg,  on  the  canal  from  Maestricht  to  Bois- 
le-Duc,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Hasselt.  Pop.  1275. 

NEERPELT.  naiR^p&lt,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Limburg,  on  the  Dommel,  55  miles  N.  of  Hasselt.  Pop.  1150. 

NEERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Ijoudon  co..  Virginia. 

NEERWINDEN,  naiu'win'den,  or  NEERWINDE,  naiR/- 
win'deh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Liege,  2 miles  N.W. 
of  Landen,  memorable  for  the  victory  of  the  Mareohal  de 
Luxembourg  over  the  army  of  tVilliam  III.  of  England.  29th 
Jul}',  1693,  and  for  the  defeat  of  the  French  under  Dumouriez, 
by  the  Austrians,  18th  March,  1793. 

NEERYSSCHE,  nA'ris/Reh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Brabant,  6 miles  S.IV.  of  Louvain.  Pop.  1225. 

NEETUM.  See  Noto. 

NEF’/ERN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

NEF'ESWILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 4^  miles  N.  of  Lancaster. 

NEFT,  n&ft,  or  NEFTA,  n&Ptd,  a town  of  North  Africa, 
dominions  of  Tunis,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake  Sibkah,  (or 
Lowdeah,)  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tozer;  lat.  34°  12'  N.,  Ion.  7° 
55'  E. 

NEFTENBACH,  n^Pten-bdR',  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  and  N.N.Fl.  of  Zurich,  on  the  Toss.  Pop.  1452. 

NEFYN,  a town  of  Wales.  See  Nevin. 

NEG. APATAM,  nAg'a-pa-tAm/.  a decayed  maritime  town 
of  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  district  and  48  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Tanjore,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India,  but  taken  by  the 
British  in  1781. 

NEGOM^BO,  a town  of  Ceylon,  on  its  W.  coast,  18  miles 
N.  of  Colombo.  Its  vicinity  produces  Large  quantities  of 
rice,  with  pepper,  cocoa-nuts,  betel,  and  coffee. 

NEG'OWAC/,  an  Indian  village  of  New  Brunswick,  co.  of 
Northumberland,  at  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Mirami- 
chi  Bay. 

NEGRAIS,  neg'rice/,  an  island  and  harbor,  Burmese  do- 
minions, kingdom  of  Pegu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bassain 
River,  an  arm  of  the  Irrawaddy. 

NEGRAR,  nA-graR',  a town  and  pari.sh  of  Austrian  Italy^ 
province  and  N.  of  Verona.  Pop.  3475. 

NEGREPELISSE,  nA'greh-peh-lees^  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Taru-et-Garonne,  on  the  Avt^yron,  8 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Montauban.  Pop.  1224.  It  has  never  recovered 
its  all  but  entire  destruction  by  Louis  XIII.,  in  consequence 
of  the  firm  adherence  of  its  inhabitants  to  Prote.«tantism. 

NEGRIL,  ne-griP,  NORTH  and  SOUTH,  two  headlands 
of  Jamaica,  8 miles  apart;  the  latter,  in  lat.  18°  16'  N.,  Ion. 
78°  22'  W.,  forms  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island. 

NEGRO,  a river  of  Naples.  See  C.^lorf,. 

NEGRO  F'OOT,  a post-office  of  Hanover  co.,  Virginia. 

NEGROPONT.  See  Eub(ea  and  Ch.alcis. 

NEGRO,  RIO,  a river  of  South  America.  See  Rio  Negro, 

NEGROS,  nA/groce,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Malay 
Archipelago,  separated  by  narrow  channels  from  I’anay  on 
the  N.W.  and  Zebu  on  the  S.E.,  and  extending  from  lat. 
9°  3'  to  10°  58'  N..  Ion.  122°  28'  to  123°  29'  E.;  length  130 
miles,  average  breadth  25  miles. 

NEGYFID.  nSd'y^d'-  a village  of  Hungary,  county  and  30 
miles  from  Neutra,  on  the  Waag.  Pop.  3226. 

NEH.  nAh,  a town  of  Persia,  province  and  175  miles  E.N.E 
of  Yezd. 

NEHAVEND.  nA'hA-vfnd',  or  NEHAWUND.  nA'hi-wSrA 
a town  of  Persia,  jtrovince  of  Irak-Ajemee.  50  miles  S.  o^ 
Hamadan.  Here  the  Arabs  obtained  a memorable  victorj 
over  the  Persians,  D.  638. 

NEHEIM,  nA/hime,  a town  of  Prussia.  We.stph.tlia.  6 
miles  N.W.  of  Arn.Aierg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wbhne 
and  Ruhr.  Pop.  1970. 

Nl^HOU,  n.A'hoo',  a village  of  France.  le]iartriient  of 
Manche.  6 miles  S.IV.  of  Valognes.  Pop.  2000,  chief  v em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  coarse  earthenwares 

NEHREN,  nA/ren,  a village  of  WUrteniberg,  circle  of 
Schwarzwald.  near  Tubingen.  Pop.  400. 
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XEITRUNG,  (Frische  and  Curische.)  See  Frische-Haff 
And  Cuiusche-IIaff. 

N KIBSIIP^IM,  nTljs'hime,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Mid- 
dle Khine,  bailiwick  of  Bretten.  Pop.  1213. 

NEIDENBURG,  nl/den-bdoRG',  a town  of  East  Prus.sia,  24 
miles  S.  of  Kcinigsberg.  Pop.  2742.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  leather. 

NEIGIIBOK VILLE,  na/bor-vil,  a post-office  of  Morris  co.. 
New  Jersey. 

NEILGIIEKR  Y,  or  NEELGIIERRY  (neel'gh^r'ree)  MOUN- 
TAINS, called  also  the  NEILGIIER/RIES,  a mountain 
range  of  Southern  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  E.  and  W.  Ghauts,  where  they  occupy  an  area  of 
about  700  square  miles,  .situated  in  the  district  and  N.VV.  of 
Coimbatoor,  having  on  the  S.  the  remarkable  Paulghautch- 
erry  Pass.  Elevation  of  highest  peak,  8800  feet;  several 
others  rise  to  between  5000  and  6000  feet.  Among  these  j 
hills  are  the  stations  of  Ootacamund,  Kota^herry.  Diinhutty, 
and  Coonoor,  resorted  to  by  Europeans  on  account  of  the  emi- 
nent .salulirity  of  their  climate.  See  Mahablf.shwur  Hills. 

NEILL'S  (neelz)  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

NEILS'TON,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ren- 
frew, 5 miles  S.  of  Paisley.  Pop.  of  the  village  in  1851.  2075. 

NEIRAI  or  NAIRAI,  nPri,  written  also  NIRIE,  an  island 
of  the  South  Pacific,  Feejee  group,  S.  of  Goro.  At  Vene- 
mote,  on  the  W.  side,  there  is  a harbor  and  anchorage  in 
15  fathoms,  about  one-half  a mile  from  the  shore. 

NEIRO.NE.  n;l-e-rotnA.  a village  of  the  Sardini.an  States, 
province  of  Chiavari,  4 miles  from  Cicagnii.  Pop.  3015. 

NEISSE,  nf/seh.  a river  of  Germany,  joins  the  Oder,  21 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Frankfort,  after  a N.  course  of  115  miles. 

NEISSE.  a river  of  Prussian  Silesia,  also  joins  the  Oder 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Oppeln,  after  a rapid  N.E.  course  of  98  miles. 

NEISSE,  a fortified  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the 
Neisse,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Oppeln,  and  connected  by  railway 
with  Brieg,  29  miles  distant.  Pop.  in  1849,  17,164.  It  has 
a large  castle,  a palace,  a commandant’s  residence,  circle 
hall,  7 Roman  Catliolic.  and  2 Lutheran  churches,  convents, 
extensive  barracks,  powder-mills  and  arsenahs.  a theatre, 
several  hospitals,  a Roman  Catholic  college,  and  an  asylum 
for  poor  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  printing  establishments, 
manufactures  of  linens  and  woollens,  and  several  distilleries. 

NEITHORP.  nPthorp.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

NEIVA,  NEVA,  uA-'vA,  NITSA  or  NITZA.  niUsd,  a river  of 
Russia,  government  of  Perm  and  Tobolsk,  rises  in  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  35  miles  N W.  of  Yekaterin- 
boorg,  flows  E.S.E.,  and,  after  a course  of  about  300  miles, 
joins  the  Toora. 

NEIVA.  a town  of  South  America.  See  Neyva. 

N FIVE,  uAte-vA.  or  N EZ  F,  nAdtzA,  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 
Piedmont,  division  of  Coni,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Alba.  Pop.  2400. 

N F.II),  a district  of  Arabia.  See  Nedjed. 

NFJIN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Nezheex, 

NEKIIVOROCIITCIIA.  See  Nekvoroktcha. 

NEKG.Ml  or  NEK/AMA,  a post-township  in  IVinnebago 
CO.,  Wis(mnsin.  Pop.  1102. 

NFKGMI,  a thriving  post-village  in  the  above  township, 
15  milca  S.S.W.  of  Oshkosh.  It  contains  3 churches,  2 stores, 

4 hotels,  and  about  150  dwellings.  Pop.  700. 

NFKORZ,  nA/koRts.  Obk.r,  o/ber.  and  U.xTER,  oon'ter,  two 
emitiguous  villages  of  Bohemia,  about  4 miles  from  Geiers- 
berg.  Pop.  1460. 

N FKV()ROIvTCIIA,  nek-vo-rokhhd.  written  al.«o  NEKII- 
V'^OROCHTCIIA.  a market-town  of  Russia,  government  and  ! 
32  miles  .S.  of  Poltav'a.  on  the  Orel.  Pop.  1570. 

NFIJfOONDA,  a town  of  India.  See  Nalgoxda. 

NELISFFR.  nA-le-seer',  written  also  NELISURAM  and 
NFLIJSURA.M.  a small  maritime  town  of  British  India, 
pre.^idcncy  of  Bombay,  district  of  Malabar,  near  the  coast, 
30  mih^s  N..\.\V.  of  Cananore. 

NFLLFMBOOR,  nAl-lAin-boor^,  an  inland  town  of  Briti.sh 
In<lia.  presidency  of  Bombay,  province  of  Malabar.  31  miles 
F.  of  Calicut. 

NFLIJIRF,  nAl'l^)r^  a town  of  British  India,  capital  of  a 
district  of  its  own  name,  is  on  the  Pennar,  13^  miles  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  98  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Aladras.  Lat.  12°  49' 
N..  hm.  80°  1'  E.  In  the  last  century  it  was  an  important 
fortress:  it  is  at  present  a busy  and  populous  town,  with 
extensive  suburbs,  but  no  remarkable  public  building.  In 
1784.  many  Roman  coins  of  the  second  century  were  dis- 
covered here,  under  the  ruins  of  a Hindoo  temple. 

NFIJiORF,  a district  of  British  India,  on  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. .\rea  12.000  scjuare  mile.s.  Pop.  846.572. 

NFI/SON,  a county  a little  S.E.  of  the  centre  of  Vir- 
ginia. has  an  area  of  340  squjire  miles.  .Tames  River  washes 
the  S.E.  border;  it  is  also  drained  by  Rocklish  River.  The 
Blue  Bidge  forms  the  entire  boundary  on  the  N.VV.,  and 
the  surface  is  generally  occupied  by  hills  and  valleys.  'I’he 
iV)il  is  fertile.  The  canal,  which  extends  along  James  River, 
connects  the  county  with  Richmond.  Formed  in  1807,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Nelson,  Governor  of  Virginia, 
in  i781.  County-town,  Lovingstou.  Pop.  13,015,  of  whom 
0777  were  fre<>,  and  6238  slaves. 

NELSON.  «.  county  near  the  middle  of  Kentucky,  has  an 


area  estimated  at  300  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Rolling  Fork  and  Beech  Fork  of  Salt  River,  and  by  Pottin- 
ger’s  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  in  general 
is  e.Kcellent.  Blue  limestone  underlies  a portion  of  the  sur- 
face, affording  a good  material  for  building.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Turnpike,  and 
by  the  Louisville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  now  in  pro- 
gress of  construction.  Formed  in  1781.  Capital,  Bardstowo. 
Pop.  15,799,  of  whom  10,269  were  free,  and  5530  slaves. 

N ELSON,  a post-township  of  Cheshire  co..  New  Hampshire, 
40  miles  S.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  699. 

NELSON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Madison  co., 
New  York,  about  25  miles  S.E.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  1797. 

NELSOs,  a post-township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

NFLSON,  a post-township  forming  the  N.  extremity  of 
Portage  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  13i)l. 

NELSON,  a river-port  of  New  Brunswick,  co.  of  Northum- 
berland, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Miramichi,  about  20  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  Miramichi  Bay,  and  130  miles  N.N.E 
of  St.  John’s. 

NEL'SON,  an  i.sland  of  Chagos  Archipelago,  Indian  Ocean, 
lat.  5°  40'  30"  S.,  Ion.  72°  22'  E. 

NELSON,  a port  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Australia,  between 
Brunswick  Bay  and  Prince  Regent  River;  lat.  15°  6'  S.,  Ion. 
125°  4'  E. 

NFLSON,  a district  of  West  Australia,  lat.  34°  S.,  Ion. 
116°  E.,  having  N.  Wellington  district. 

NKL’SON.  a settlement  of  New  Zealand,  on  Tasman  Bay, 
Middle  I.sland.  Pop.  2915. 

NELSON  CAPE,  South  Australia,  bounds  Portland  Bay 
westward;  lat.  38°  25'  5-1"  S.,  Ion.  141°  28'  E. 

NEL'SON  CHANONEL,  between  Van  Diemen’s  Land  and 
King’s  Island,  60  miles  across,  connects  Ba.ss's  Strait  with 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

NELSON  ISLAND,  of  the  South  Shetland  group.  South 
Atlantic  Ocean,  lat.  62°  15'  S..  Ion.  58°  50'  W. 

NELSON  LAKE,  of  British  America,  is  an  enlargement 
of  Chui'chill  River. 

NEL'SONPORT,  a post-office  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

NELSON’S  RIVER,  of  British  North  America,  flows  N.E., 
and  enters  Hudson’s  Bay  near  Fort  York. 

NELSON’S  LANDING,  a small  village  of  Chippewa  co., 
Wisconsin. 

NELtSONVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Athens  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Ilockhocking,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

NEMAUR.  a district  of  India.  See  Nimar. 

NEMAUSUS.  See  NImes. 

NEMBRO,  nAmhjro,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  5 miles  N.E. 
of  Bergamo,  on  the  Serio.  Pop.  2000. 

NEMB-SHEHR,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Neu-Shehr. 

NEM/EA,  a village  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea.  government, 
and  13  miles  S.W.  of  Corinth,  with  the  remains  of  a temple 
of  Jupiter,  and  other  antiquities. Adj.  Nemeax,  nAuPe-an 

NEMETACUM.  See  Arras. 

N EM  RTFS.  See  Speyer. 

NEMETHT-SZATHMAR,  Hungary.  See  Sz.athmar. 

NEMETH-UJVAR,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Gusgixq. 

NEMETOCENNA.  See  Arras. 

NEMEZE,  niPm^t'seh,  a village  of  Austria,  Slavonia,  on 
the  Bossut.  Pop.  1315. 

NEMI,  nihnee.  a lake  and  village  of  Central  Italy,  Ponti- 
fical States,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Rome,  beside  the  Appian  Way, 
and  between  Albano  and  Velletri.  'The  lake  is  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  5 miles  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded by  thick  woods,  which  were  in  ancient  limes 
famous  for  the  worship  of  Diana.  The  village  on  its  N.E, 
margin,  pop.  1100,  is  overlooked  by  a feudal  castle. 

NEMIROV  or  NEMIROW,  na-me-rov/,  a town  of  Russian 
Poland,  province  of  Bialystok,  on  the  Bug,  23  miles  S.E.  of 
Droll itshin.  Pop.  3870. 

NEMIROV  or  NEMIROW.  a market-town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Podolia,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Bratslav.  Pop.  2t)00. 
It  ha.s  a college,  opened  in  1838,  and  manufactures  of  linen 
cloths  and  leather. 

NEMOURS,  neh-mooR/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Sehie-et-Marne,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Fontainebleau.  Pop.  in 
1852.3935.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  Canal  du  Loing,  en- 
closed by  walls,  and  has  a fine  old  castle;  manufactures  of 
h.'its,  tanneries,  bark  and  corn  mills,  marble  works,  bri'  k 
and  lime  kilns.  Nemours  was  a seiguory  given  to  the 
House  of  Orleans  by  Louis  XIV. 

NEMP/NET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

NEMZA,  a town  of  rdoldavia.  See  Nyamtz. 

NEN.  a river  of  England.  See  Nene. 

NENAGH,  nAhia.  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  Ireland, 
Munster,  co.  of  Tipperary,  near  the  Nenagh  River,  an  afflu- 
ent of  th(^  Shannon,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Newport.  Pop.  9540.  1 1 
is  situated  in  a district  of  gri'at  beauty  and  fertility;  is  well 
built,  clean,  and  thriving;  has  fine  remains  of  a Norman 
castle.  at)d  some  ruins  of  a monastery. 

NFNDAZ,  nSuMAts,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Valais.  3 miles  S.W.  of  Sion.  Poyi.  1459. 

NENE  or  NEN,  n^n.  a river  of  England,  rises  in  the  W. 
of  the  co.  of  Northampton,  flows  N.E.,  and  enh'rs  the  North 
Sea  at  the  Wash,  after  a course  of  90  miles  by  a tidal  chaO' 
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itecently  formed  at  a eost  of  about  200,000?.  It  is  nari*  | 
gable  for  vessels  of  small  draught,  and  communicates  by  the  | 
Wisbeach  Canal  with  the  Ouse,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  I 
course  by  canals  with  all  the  central  navigation  of  England. 

NENKUR,  n^n'kur/,  a village  of  Siude,  5 miles  of 
Sehwan;  lat.  20°  24'  N..  Ion.  07°  54'  E. 

NEiNNDORF,  n^nn/doiif.  a village  of  Germany,  Ilesse- 
Cassel,  jirovince  of  ISieder-IIessen,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Rinteln. 

NENOKASK  or  AENOKAZK,  ni-no-kiiskC  a .small  sea- 
port of  Russia,  government  and  40  miles  W.  of  Archangel, 
at  the  mouth  of  a stream  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  the 
same  name. 

NENTERSTIAUSEN,  n§n'ter.s-how'zen,  a village  of  Ilesse- 
('assel,  A ieder-1  lessen,  9 miles  from  Rot henburg.  Pop.  1062. 

NENTGIORN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick. 

MENZING,  neut^sing,  a village  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  Vorarl- 
berg,  2 miles  E.  by  IS.  of  Feldkirch.  Pop.  1137. 

M'lO-O^ElSAREA.  See  Niksar. 

NEO-CASTRO.  See  N'avarino. 

NEOGRAL),  njVo-grdt',  (llun.  Nograd,  no'grSd',)  a mar- 
ket-towu  of  Central  Hungary,  27  miles  N.  of  Pesth.  P.  1500. 

NEOMAGUS.  See  Lisieux. 

N EO?SHO,  a river  of  the  Indian  Territory,  joins  the  Ar- 
kansas on  the  right,  just  above  Fort  Gibson. 

NEOSHO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Newton  co  , Missouri, 
200  miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Extensive  lead-mines  have 
been  opened  about  6 m.  from  this  place.  Pop.  of  tnshp.,'  1 622. 

NEOSHO,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Rubi- 
con River,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Juneau.  It  has  2 churches,  4 
stores  and  2 mills. 

NEOZELI,  ni-od-zi/lee,  a village  on  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
province  of  Busachi.  Pop.  1028. 

NEPAUL,  ne-pawl/,  written  also  NEPAL,  (Hindoo  Ne,- 
pala,  uA-pMd,)  an  independent  country  of  Hindostan,  com- 
prising the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  between  lat. 
26°  30'  and  30°  50'  N.,  and  Ion.  80°  and  88°  E.,  having  W. 
and  S.  British  India  and  Oude,  E.  Sikkim,  and  N.  'Thibet. 
Length,  from  W.  to  E.,  450  miles,  breadth  100  miles.  Area 
estimated  at  53,000  square  miles,  and  population  at  2,000,000. 
'The  S.  i>art  of  ithe  country  is  an  undulating  and  densely 
wooded  tract,  called  the  terriani;  further  northward,  the 
surface  consists  of  a succession  of  mountains  and  narrow 
valleys,  in  which  many  affluents  of  the  Goggra,  Gunduck, 
Koose,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  have  their 
sources.  Rice,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane, 
are  among  the  chief  crops;  in  the  mountain  region,  agricul- 
tural produce  is  raised  on  artificial  terraces  along  the  sides 
of  the  declivities.  Fruits,  drugs,  dyeing  materials,  and  tim- 
ber are  abundant.  'The  native  animals  comprise  horses  and 
large  dogs  of  superior  breeds,  shawl  goats,  and  sheep,  which 
are  employed  as  beasts  of  burden.  Many  copper  and  iron 
mines  are  wrought;  lead  and  zinc  are  amongst  the  mineral 
jiroducts.  'The  principal  manufactures  are  of  cotton  cloths, 
ill  which  most  of  the  population  are  clad;  metallic  goods, 
salt,  and  nitre.  Among  the  exports  are  elephants,  ivory, 
rice,  timber,  hides,  ginger,  catechu,  turmeric,  fruits,  and 
spices,  with  Thibet  hoi-ses  and  sheep,  small  bullocks,  borax, 
salt,  sulphur,  and  mineral  preparations  brought  from  Boo-  j 
bin  aud  Thibet,  and  sent  into  the  Bengal  territory,  in  return  i 
for  Indian  and  British  manufactures,  and  the  native  pro- 
ducts of  Hindostan.  A portion  of  the  transit  trade  between 
Cashmere  and  the  Chinese  Empire  passes  through  Nepaul. 
'The  population  consists  of  several  tribes,  partly  of  Mongol 
origin  and  Boodhists,  but  chietiy  of  Hindoo  faith  and  de- 
scent. 'The  government  is  vested  in  the  tribe  of  the  Gork- 
has,  who  conquered  the  country  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  principal  towns  are  Khatmandoo,  (the 
capital.)  Lalita  Patah,  Bhatgong.  and  Kirthipoor.  After  the 
termination  of  the  war  of  1814-16,  the  Gorkhas  ceded  to 
the  British  all  the  countries  situated  between  the  Sutlej 
and  the  Kali  Rivers,  and  agreed  to  evacuate  the  territory  of 
the  Rajah  of  Sikkim.  Since  that  time,  peace  has  been  pre- 
served.— Adj.  and  inhab.  Nepaulese,  nAp'awl-eez?. 

N EPAWAN,  nep  a-w6nC  a post-office  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Has  been  discontinued. 

NEPEAN,  nep-e-AnC  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
Lat.  29°  2'  S.,  Ion.  167°  48'  E. 

NEPEAN,  an  island  in  Torres  Strait;  lat.  9°  34' S.,  Ion. 
143°  42'  E. 

NEPEAN,  a bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  British  North  Ame- 
rica, lat.  53°  32'  N.,  Ion.  127°  30'  W. 

NEPEAN,  a large  steep  bluff  of  Russian  America,  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Admiralty  Island ; lat.  57°  10'  N.,  Ion.  133°  54'  fV. 

NEPEA.N,  a river  of  East  Australia,  New  South  Wales, 
(lows  north-westward  between  the  counties  of  Camden  and 
Cumberland,  and  joins  the  Warra-gamba  to  form  the 
Hawkesbury. 

NEPEAN  BAY,  South  Australia,  is  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
Kangaroo  Island.  70  miles  S.W.  of  Adelaide. 

NEPE.AN,  POIN'T,  is  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Philip,  40 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Melbourne. 

NEPEUSKIN,a  post-village  and  township  of  Winnebago 
eo.,  Wisconsin,  90  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  987. 

NEPERAN',  a post-office  of  Westchester  co.,  New  York. 
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NCI  PUT  CITY,  a village  of  Utah,  capital  of  Yuab  co., 
abf  at  65  miles  N.  of  Fillmore  City. 

NEPHIN,  n^Fin,  and  NEPR'INBEGf,  two  mountains  of 
1 eland,  Connamght,  co.  of  Mayo;  the  former  about  6 miles 
? S.W.  of  Crossmolina.  Height  above  the  sea  2646  feet;  the 
jjitter  9 miles  N.IY.  of  Newport.  Height  2965  feet. 

NEPI,  nA/pee,  (anc.  Nepete,  Nepe  or  Nepet,)  a town  of 
Central  Italy,  Pontifical  States,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Yiterbo, 
m the  road  to  Rome.  Pop.  1790.  It  is  enclosed  by  Gothic 
walls,  erected  on  Etruscan  foundations.  It  has  an  ancient 
church  and  town-hall,  but  most  of  its  public  buildings  were 
ruined  by  the  French  in  1799. 

NEPISSING.  a lake  of  Canada  West.  See  Nipissinq. 

NEPOMUCK  or  NEPOMUK,  nA-pc/mook,  POMUK,  po/- 
mook,  a small  town  of  Bohemia,  55  miles  S.W.  of  Prague, 
fcimous  as  the  birthplace  of  St.  John  of  Nepomuck,  the 
patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  about  the  year  1330.  Pop.  1485 

NEPON^SE'T  RIVER,  a fine  mill-stream  of  Norfolk  co.,  in 
the  E.  part  of  Massachusetts,  falls  into  Boston  Harbor.  It 
is  navigable  to  Milton  .Mills. 

NEPONSE'T  VILLAGE,  a post-village  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, pleasantly  situated  on  Dorchester  Bay,  near  the 
mouth  of  Neponset  River,  and  on  the  Gld  Colony  Railroad, 
5 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Boston.  It  is  a place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  a port  of  delivery  for  the  collection  di.strict  of 
Boston. 

NEP/TUNE,  a small  village  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio. 

NEP'TUNE,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio,  115  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

NEP/'TUNE  ISLANDS,  a group  of  Islands  off  the  coast  of 
South  Australia,  near  the  entrance  of  Spencer  Gulf.  45  miles 
N.W.  of  Kangaroo  Island;  lat.  35°  22'  S.,  Ion.  136°  7'  E. 

NEQUINUM.  See  Narni. 

NERA,  nA/rA,  (anc.  Nar,)  a river  of  Italy,  Pontifical 
States,  passes  'Terni  to  Narni,  near  which  it  joins  the  'Tiber 
on  the  left.  Length  60  miles.  On  its  affluent,  the  Velino, 
is  the  famous  cataract  called  the  Cascata  del  Marmore. 
(See  Velixo.) 

N FRA,  a lake  of  Russia.  See  Nero. 

n£RAC,  naVAk/,  a town  of  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement,  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  15  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Agen,  on  the  Bayse.  Pop.  in  1852,  7194.  It  has  a tribu- 
nal of  commerce,  and  a fine  chateau,  in  which  Henry  IV. 
held  his  court,  when  he  was  only  King  of  Navarre.  Here 
Calvin  and  several  other  distinguished  reformers  found  an 
asylum  from  persecution  at  the  court  of  the  celebrated  Mar- 
garet of  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre.  It  has  manufactures  of 
starch,  corks,  cordage,  druggets,  and  linens. 

NERBUDDA,  NERBUDDAH,  NURBUDDAH,  nfir-bfid/- 
da.  or  NARMADA,  nar-mA?dA,  (anc.  N’umafdus.)  a river  of 
India,  and  next  to  the  Indus,  the  principal  one  having  a wesfi 
ward  course,  rises  in  Gundwana.  near  the  sources  of  the  Sone, 
flows  through  the  British  dominions,  and  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay,  28  miles  W.  of  Baroach.  Total  course  upwards 
of  620  miles.  It  is  600  yards  across  in  its  upper  part,  near 
•lubbalpoor,  and  sometimes  3 miles  in  width  near  Baroach; 
but  its  navigation  is  impeded  by  rocks,  islands,  shallows, 
and  cataracts.  It  separates  the  Deccan  from  Hindostan 
Proper. 

NERCHAU,  nfR/Kow,  a town  of  Saxony,  17  miles  E.  of 
Leipsic,  on  the  Mulde.  Pop.  721. 

NERCHINSK,  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia.  See  Nertchinsk. 

NEREKH'TA,  NERECIITA,  nA-r&x/tA,  or  NERECHTAR, 
nA-r&K-taR/,  a town  of  Rus.sia,  government  and  23  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Kostroma,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Volga.  Pop.  2000. 

NERESHEIM,  nA/res-hime'.  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Danube,  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  1010. 

NERESI,  nA-rA'see,  the  principal  town  of  the  island  of 
Brazza,  Dalmatia,  12  miles  S.  of  Spalato.  Pop.  1556. 

NERETO.  nA-rA?to,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Teramo.  Pop.  1110. 

NERIAD,  nA-re-A(P,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bombay,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Cambay. 

NERIGON  or  NERIGONIA.  See  Norway. 

NERIN'JAPET/'TAH,  a small  town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Madras,  N.E.  of  Coimbatoor,  on  the  liver  Cavery. 

NERIS,  nA'rees',  (anc.  A'qua  Ne/ra>?)  a small  town  and 
watering-place  of  France,  department  of  Allier.  4 miles  S.E. 
of  MontluQOn.  Pop.  1432.  It  has  a curious  church,  modern 
bath  establishment,  hotels,  and  boarding-houses ; itp  warm 
springs  are  resorted  to  from  May  to  October.  It  w'as  a favor- 
ite place  of  resort  under  the  Romans,  and  has  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  various  other  antiquities. 

NERIUM  PROMONTORIUM.  See  Ca.c'E  Fini8t£re. 

NERJ  A or  NERXA,  nAaRia.  a town  of  Spain,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  small  river  Nerja,  in  the  Mediterranean,  province  and 
27  miles  E.  of  Malaga.  Po]).  5000. 

NERL.  uArI,  (Great  and  Little.)  two  small  rivers  of 
Russia,  both  take  their  rise  in  the  district  of  Pereslavl, 
government  of  Yladimeer.  'The  Great  N’erl  issues  from 
Lake  Plestcheievo,  flows  N.W.,  enters  the  government  of 
'Tver,  and  joins  the  Volga  on  the  right.  The  Little  Nerl 
flows  along  the  S.  frontier  of  Y'aroslav,  and  joins  the  KHnsma. 
below  Vladimeer. 
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NERO,  nA/ro,  NERA,  n-Vri,  or  ROSTOV,  ros-tov',  a small 
lake  of  Russia,  iu  the  S.  of  the  government  of  Yaroslav, 
aljout  10  miles  long  from  N.E.  to  S.W..  and  nearly  5 miles 
broad.  The  town  of  Ro.«tov  stands  on  its  N.W.  shore. 

NE/’RO,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  Tennessee. 

NEROLA,  na-ro'ld,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  on  a small 
affluent  of  the  Tiber,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Rome,  with  an  old 
feudal  castle  of  the  Barberini  family,  and  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  Regil'liim,  the  place  from  which  Appius 
Claudius  migrated  to  Rome.  Pop.  360. 

n£R0NDE,  nd'rixd',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Loire,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Roanne.  Pop.  1300. 

NERONDES,  nA'r6Nd^  a market-town  of  France,  departr 
ment  of  Cher,  with  a station  on  the  Bourges  and  Nevers 
Railway,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bourges.  Pop.  1298. 

NEROOSA,  NEROUSA  or  NERUSA,  nA-roo'sd.  a river  of 
Russia,  rises  in  the  government  of  Orel,  about  9 miles  X.  of 
Dimitrovsk,  flows N.IV.,  and  after  a course  of  about  80  miles 
joins  the  Desna  opposite  to  Troobtchovsk. 

NERTCIIA  or  X ERTSCII  A.  nfe/chd.  a river  of  Siberia,  rfses 
on  the  E.  frontiers  of  Irkootsk,  flows  circuitously  S.,  and  after 
a course  of  about  14  miles,  joins  the  Shilka  at  Xertchinsk. 

XERTCllIXSIv  or  XERTSCHIXSK,  nfe-chinsk/,  a town  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  government  and  540  miles  E.  of  Irkootsk,  on 
the  Shilka,  the  princi|>al  affluent  of  the  Amoor.  Pop.  3000. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a district  rich  in  mines  of  lead  and  silver. 
In  which  many  exiles  are  employed.  It  has  a citadel,  and 
trade  in  furs. 

XERUSA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Xeroos.\. 

N ERV A,  uAiPvd,  or  X ERVIOX,  n&R-ve-on/.  or  IB.VIZAB AL, 
e-Bl-thd-BdP,  a river  of  Spain,  province  of  Biscay,  flows  N.W. 
and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  near  Portugalete;  its  total 
course  is  about  50  miles 

NERVI,  uf‘K/vee,  a seaport  town  of  North  Italy,  province 
and  5 miles  S.E.  of  Genoa.  Pop.  4089.  It  is  agreeably  situ- 
ated on  the  shore,  with  a .small  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
and  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  a brisk 
coasting  trade,  and  productive  fisheries. 

NERVIA,  nSR/ve-d,  a small  river  of  North  Italy,  division 
of  Nice,  near  Vintimiglia. 

NERVIANO,  u^R-ve-d'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince and  11  miles  N.W.  of  Milan,  on  the  Olona.  Pop.  2500. 

NERVION,  a river  of  Spain.  See  Nerva. 

NERWINDE,  a village  of  Belgium.  See  Neerwixden. 

NERXA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Nerja. 

NES,  n&s,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Friesland, 
Island  of  Ameland.  Pop.  570. 

NES,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Friesland,  22  miles 
N.E.  of  Leeuwarden.  Pop.  538. 

NESAQUAKE,  nes-a-quaik',  a village  in  the  township  of 
Smithtown,  Suffolk  co..  New  York,  on  Nesaquake  Creek, 
which  flows  northward  into  Long  Island  Sound. 

NESCHIN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Xezheen. 

NESCHTIN,  n^sh-teen/,  a village  of  Austria,  Slavonia,  co. 
of  Syrmia,  on  the  Danube.  Pop.  1427. 

NESfCOPECK,  a piost-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Nescopeck  Creek, 
about  90  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  A bridge  across  the  river 
connects  it  with  Berwick. 

NESCOPECK,  a post-township  in  the  S.W,  part  of  Luzerne 
co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  873. 

NESCOPECK  CREEK,  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  flows 
into  the  North  Brdnch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

NESCOPECK  or  BUCK  MOUNTAIN,  Pennsylvania,  Lu- 
zerne CO.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Nescopeck  Creek,  extends 
parallel  to  the  Wyoming  Mountain  in  a regular  and  almost 
unbroken  ridge  from  the  Su.«quehanna  nearly  to  the  Lehigh, 
a distance  of  above  20  miles.  Height  about  1000  feet. 

NESHAMHNY  CREEK,  ofBucks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  enters 
the  Delaware  below  Bristol. 

NESHAN'NOCK  CREEK,  in  the  W.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
enters  the  Shenango  River  at  Newcastle. 

NESHANNOCK,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1009. 

NESHKOGIO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Marquette 
co.,  IVi.sconsin,  about  70  miles  N.  of  Madison.  The  village 
contains  4 stores  and  2 mills.  Total  population  498. 

NESHOBA.  See  Xashoba. 

N ESHONOC,  post-tnshp..  La  Crosse  co.,Wiscon8in.  P.  619. 

NESIKFTO,  a post-village  of  Manitoowoc  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  West  Twin  River,  100  miles  N.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has 
leveral  saw-mills  moved  by  water-power. 

NESIS.  SeeNisiTA. 

NESLE,  nail  or  n§l,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Somme,  on  the  Ingon.  29  miles  E.S.E.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  in 
1852, 1 850.  Nesle  is  the  name  of  numerous  other  communes 
jf  France. 

NESMY,  nAs'mee^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Yend»je.  6 miles  S.  of  Bourbon-Vendee.  Pop.  1072. 

NESOCHA'QUE  RIVER,  of  New  Jersey,  a branch  of 
Little  Egg  Harbor  River,  rises  in  Camden  co.,  flows  in  an 
E.S.E.  course,  and  unites  with  the  other  branches  near  Plear 
Vint  Mills. 

NESQUAl/LY  or  NISQUAL'LY,  a river  of  Washington 
ierritory,  flows  between  Pierce  and  Thurston  counties  into 
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the  S.E.  extremity  of  Puget  Sound.  The  valley  of  thit 
stream  is  very  rich,  but  so  heavily  timbered  as  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  settlement. 

NESQUALLY  or  NISQUALLY,  a settlement  in  Pierce  co., 
Washington  Territory,  on  Puget  Sound. 

NESQUEHO'NING,  a post-office  of  Carbon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

NESSE,  n^s^seh,  or  NESSA,  n?s/si,  a river  of  Germany, 
rises  a little  W.  of  Erfurt,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  45  miles,  joins  the  Werra. 

NESSERABAD,  a town  of  Hindostau.  See  Nasir.4.bad 

NESS,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

NESSLAU,  nessffOw,  a town  and  pari.sh  of  Switzerland 
canton  aiul  16  miles  S.S.IV.  of  St.  Gall.  Pop.  2028. 

NESS,  LOCH,  loK  nSss,  a lake  of  Scotland,  co.  and  6 miles 
S.W.  of  Inverness,  forming  a portion  of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
Length,  from  N.E.  to  S. W.,  about  23  miles ; average  breadth 
I5  miles.  It  discharges  itself  into  the  Moray  Firth,  by  the 
river  Ness,  8 miles  in  length. 

NESSO,  n§s'so,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Como,  on  a hill  near  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Como,  in  a wild 
and  romantic  ravine,  where  the  Latta,  a tributary  of  the 
Lacco,  forms  a magnificent  waterfall  nearly  200  feet  high. 
Pop.  1019. 

NESTE  or  NESTES,  n&st,  a river  of  France,  department 
of  Hautes-Pyrenees,  flows  first  N.  and  then  E.,  and  joins  the 
Garonne  near  Mazeres,  after  a course  of  about  45  miles. 

NEST/ING,  LUNNAST/ING.  and  IVHAL/SAY,  a united 
parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Shetland,  comprising  several 
islands  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Mainland.  J’op.  2294. 

NES'TON,  GREAT,  a market-town  and  parish  of  j.ngland, 
co.  and  10  miles  N.W.  of  Chester,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee. 
Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  1524. 

.XESTON,  LITTLE,  a township  of  Eugland,  in  the  above 
parish. 

NES^TORVILLE,  a post-office  of  Barbour  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

N ESTUS.  See  Kara  Soo. 

N EST VED  or  N dllST YED,  nSsUvM,  a town  of  Denmark, 
on  the  island  0^  Seeland,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Prmstoe,  and  on 
the  Suu.s-aa,  near  its  mouth.  Pop.  2300. 

NESVIZII,  NESYIJ,  or  NESVISH.  nfe-vizh',  written  also 
NIESWIEZ  and  NIEZMTTSCH,  a frontier  town  of  Russian 
Poland,  government  and  58  miles  8. IV.  of  Minsk,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Niemen.  Pop.  4000.  It  has  a fine  iialace  of 
the  Radzivil  family.  Its  fortifications  were  levelled  by  the 
Swedes  in  1706. 

NETHE  or  NEETHE,  n^/teh,  a river  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Antwerp,  formed  by  "the  union  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Nethe,  which,  after  a W.  course,  unite  at  Lierre. 
whence  it  has  a W.S.W.  and  navigable  course  of  8 miles, 
and  joins  the  Ruppel  3 miles  S.  W.  of  Boom.  Under  the 
French  the  present  province  of  Antwerp  was  entitled  the 
department  of  Deux-Nethes,  (The  “ Two  Nethes.”) 

NETHEN,  nd^ten.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Bra^ 
bant,  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1236. 

NETIHER-AY^ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

NETIUERBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

NETIUERBY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

NETIUEREX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

NETIUERLAXD,  a post-office  of  Overton  co.,  Tennessee. 

NETHERLANDS,  n6Tn'er-lmidz,  or  The  LOW  COUN- 
TRIES. (Dutch  Nederlanden,  ii.Vder-Un'den ; Fr.  Pays-Bas, 
pi-ee^  bd,  or  NCe.rlande,  n.i'^R'lSxdt ; Ger.  JViederlande,  nee'- 
der-ldn'deh ; Sp.  Paise.s  Bajos,  pri-ee's^s  b^noce ; Port.  Puizes 
Baixos,  pd-ee's6s  bPshoce;  It.  Paesi-Basd,  pd-<V.see  bds^see; 
L.  BeUgicoe  Provinfcio’,)  a country  in  the  W.  of  Europe, 
formerly  comprising  the  whole  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Netherlands,  together  with  that  of  Belgium.  The  api)ella- 
tion  of  Netherlands,  as  well  as  the  name  of  this  country  in 
each  of  the  other  European  languages  above  cited,  signifies 
“ low  countrie.s”  or  “low  lands,”  the  surface  of  a large  poi'- 
tion  being  a dead  level,  and  much  of  it  lying  actually  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.  (See  next  article  “ Face  of  the  Omntry 
also  Belgium.) — Adj.  Netherlandish  (Dutch  Nederlansch, 
n.Vder-lansh' ; Ger.  Niederlandisch,  nee/der-lcn'dish ; F'r. 
N£erlandais,  mi'te'ldNG'd<V.) 

NETHERLANDS,  KINGDOM  OF  THE.  called  also  the 
KINGDOM  OF  HOLLAND  (Dutch  Knnitigryk  der  Nederlun- 
den,  ko'ning-rTk'  dSr  nd'tler-ldn'den : Ger.  Kdnigrcich  der 
NieBerlande,  kbbiiG-riK'  d^r  neekler-ldn'deh ; Sp.  Jteinn  de 
Olanda.  r.Ve-no  ddo-ldnMd;  It.  Begno  di  blunda.  rdn'yo  dee 
o-ldn^dd;  Fr.  Boyaume  des  Pays  Bas,  roi'bm/  dd  pA  ee'  bd,  or 
Boyaume  de  Hollande.  roi'bm'  deh  hol'ldNd/),  a country  of 
Europe,  embracing,  at  the  present  day.  the  N.  and  smaller 
half  of  the  numerous  provinces  formerly  combined  under 
the  same  denomination,  and  lies  between  hit.  51^^  lb'  and 
53°  30'  X..  and  Ion.  3° 20'  and  7°  20'  E.  On  the  W.  and  N.  it 
is  bounded  by  the  North  Sea;  on  the  E.  by  Hanover  and  Pi  us- 
sia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Belgium.  The  river  Ems  marks  the 
boundary  towards  Hanover;  but  between  the  Netlierland.s 
and  the  Prussian  province  W.  of  the  Rhine,  the  colliinitary 
line  is  fixed  by  conventions,  rather  than  by  nature:  on  the 
S.  also,  the  boundary  towards  Belgium,  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Meuse  or  Maas  to  the  sea,  tlmugh  defined  accurately 
by  the  treaty  of  November,  1831,  to  which  the  chief  powers 
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cf  Em  )pe  were  parties,  is  not  marked  by  any  natural  fea- 
tures. The  eoimtry  thus  marked  out  has  an  extent,  from 
N.  to  5'..  of  150  miles ; with  a breadth,  from  W.  to  E.,  of  120 
miley  throui^hout;  area  13,04.3  square  mile.s. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  Netherlands  (or  Low  Countries, 
as  the  name  implies)  form  the  most  characteristic  portion 
of  the  great  plain  of  West  and  North  Europe.  From  the  miildle 
of  Belgium,  a few  miles  N.  of  Brussels,  the  country  N.E. 
becomes  a dead  level,  extending  iii  monotonous  sandy  flats, 
through  Hanover,  .Jutland,  Holstein,  and,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, through  Prussia  into  Russia.  But  the  lowest  part 
of  this  immense  level,  and  that  which  has  most  recently 
emerged  from  the  sea.  is  undoubtedly  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  Ems:  within  this 
distance,  the  Rhine,  joined  by  the  Meuse.  Yssel.  and  other 
rivers,  enters  the  sea  through  a number  of  arms,  and  slug- 
gish, winding  channels,  which  by  no  means  represent  the 
magnitude  of  the  main  stream  as  it  appears  higher  up.  The 
delta  of  the  Rhine  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  in  early 
ages  liable  to  perpetual  change  of  form,  as  new  mud-banks 
were  deposited,  blocking  up  the  old  channels,  and  leading 
to  the  formation  of  new  ones.  Besides,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  river-floods,  in  forming  a domain  of  alluvial  deposits, 
had  to  contend  with  the  sea,  which  washed  away  the  accu- 
mulations of  mud.  or  covered  them  with  sand,  according  to 
the  vicLs.situdes  of  weather  and  season.  The  soil  of  the 
Netherlands  shows  everywhere  the  proofs  of  this  struggle 
between  the  ocean  and  the  river,  in  the  alternation  of  salt 
and  fresh-water  deposits.  It  also  bears  evidence  to  the  fact 
that  these  changes,  effected  by  the  floods  of  the  Rhine,  or 
by  eruptions  of  the  sea,  occurred  frequentl}",  long  after  the 
country  had  become  inhabited.  Remain.s  of  forests  now  lie 
buried  under  the  waves  of  the  Herman  Ocean ; paved  roads, 
traces  of  villages  and  of  cultivation,  are  found  beneath  the 
morasses  on  the  banks  of  the  Ems.  and  many  similar  proofs 
can  be  adduced  of  great  physical  changes,  respecting  which 
history  is  silent.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  perma- 
nence of  their  territorial  posses.sions,  the  early  occupants 
of  this  country  h.ad  recourse  to  embankments,  high  and 
strong  enough  to  protect  them  under  ordinaiy  circumstances 
from  the  waves;  and,  placing  wind-mills  on  the  embank- 
ments, exposed  to  the  sea-breeze,  they  worked  the  pumps 
which  drained  the  enclosed  lands.  At  the  present  day,  the 
Netherlands  present  to  our  view  an  artificially  constructed 
liountry,  some  portions  of  which  are  16  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  and  nearly  all  too  low  for  natural  drainage. 
The  whole  country  is  divided  by  dikes,  some  of  them  60 
feet  high,  which  protect  portions  of  land  from  the  sea,  lakes, 
or  rivers.  These  enclosed  lands  are  called  Folders.  On  the 
chief  dikes  are  roads  and  canals ; the  latter  join  the  rivers, 
and  are  generally  large  enough  to  be  navigable. 

There  are  no  mountains  nor  rocks  in  the  Netherlands. 
Ihe  only  heights  are  the  sand-hills,  about  100  feet  high, 
along  the  coast  of  Holland;  and  a chain  of  low  hills,  of 
perhaps  similar  origin,  which  extend  from  the  middle  of 
the  province  of  Utrecht  into  Gelderland.  In  the  absence 
of  mountains  and  liills,  there  are  of  course  no  valleys; 
whatever  portion  of  the  surface  is  not  marsh,  river,  or  canal, 
must  fall  under  the  denomination  of  sandy  waste,  dike,  or 
polder.  The  work  of  reclaiming  the  waste  is  constantly  going 
forward;  in  the province.s  of  North  and  South  Holland  alone 
about  90  lakes  have  been  drained.  The  drainage  of  the  Sea 
'■f  Haarlem,  begun  in  1839.  wnis  completed  in  1852;  and  the 
same  year  extensive  operations  were  commenced  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Zealand,  island  of  South  Bevelaud.  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  Sir  John  Rennie,  having  for  their  object  the  reclama- 
tion of  35.000  acres,  which  are  covered  several  feet  deep  at 
high  water;  yet  still  the  waste  lands  are  said  to  exceed  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  area.  The  polders  probably  form  one-half 
of  the  whole  territory. 

The  chief  features  of  the  country  are — the  wide  estnaries 
W.  and  E.  of  the  Scheldt,  and  of  the  Meuse,  which  latter 
bear  off  also  the  winters  of  the  Rhine ; N.  of  the  Meuse,  the 
Zuider  Zee.  which  was  formed  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea  in 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  now  covers  an  area  of 
1200  aijuare  miles.  Between  the  mouths  of  the  Meuse  and 
the  entrance  to  the  Zuider  Zee.  a distance  of  75  miles,  the 
coast  is  chiefly  formed  of  sand-hills  or  downs,  frequently 
180  feet  high,  dreary  and  sterile  to  the  last  degree:  and 
separating,  with  their  bioad  band  of  irreclaimable  desert, 
the  low  fertile  meadows  on  the  one  side,  from  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  on  the  other.  In  a line  with  these  downs,  beyond 
ihe  mouth  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  runs  a chain  of  islands,  namely. 
Texel,  Vlieland,  Ter-SAielling,  Ameland.  &e.,  which  seem  to 
indic.ate  the  original  ine  of  the  coast  before  the  ocean  broke 
in  upon  the  low  lands.  The  coast  of  Finesland,  opposite  to 
these  i.slands,  depends  for  its  security  altogether  on  artifi- 
cial embankments.  The  Lauwer  Zee.  a deep  bay  on  the 
confines  of  Friesland  and  Groningen,  also  owes  its  origin  to 
an  irruption  of  the  ocean;  and  again  the  Dollart.  a gulf 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ems.  N.  of  Groningen,  was  formed 
about  half  a century  later  than  the  Zuider  Zee.  and  by  a 
similar  convulsion,  which  is  said  to  have  swept  away  70  vil- 
lages and  100.000  people.  From  the  left  bank  of  the  Ems, 
the  Bourtanger  Morass,  an  irreclaimable  peat  marsh,  extends  I 
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I about  40  miles  S.W.,  towards  the  Zuider  Zee:  the  I’eel,  a 
I marsh  of  like  nature  but  less  extent,  lies  near  the  lett  bank 
■ of  the  Meuse,  on  the  E.  side  of  North  Brabant. 

I Rivers  and  Canals. — The  chief  rivers  of  the  NetherlamL 
1 are  the  Rhine,  Meuse,  Scheldt,  Yssel,  Yecht,  and  Huuse. 
I The  Rhine  is  above  half  a mihf  wide  where  it  enters  the 
Netherlands;  it  .«oon  divides,  the  t?.  and  principal  arm  tak- 
ing the  name  of  Waal,  and  uniting  with  the  Meuse,  while  the 
N.  arm,  communicating  with  the  Ys.sel,  takes  the  naiiiC  of 
Leek ; a branch  from  it,  named  the  Kromme  [Crooked] 
Rhein,  winds  by  Utrecht  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  while  another 
very  diminished  stream,  called  the  Old  Rhine,  flows  from 
Utrecht  by  Leyden  to  the  .sea  at  Katw'yk.  The  Old  Jthina 
I was  formerly  choked  with  sand  a tittle  below  Leyden  ; its 
I present  channel  to  the  sea  is  recent  and  artificial.  The 
Meuse,  entering  the  Dutch  Netherlands  from  Belgium,  re- 
ceives the  Ruhr.  (Roer);  of  the  Scheldt,  only  the  mouths, 
the  E.  and  the  W..  or  Old  Scheldt,  lie  w ithin  the  Dutch 
boundary.  The  Yssel  and  Yecht,  flowing  from  Germany, 
both  enter  the  Zuider  Zee  at  no  great  distance  asunder;  the 
former  is  navigable  up  to  Deventer,  the  latter  to  Zwolle, 
The  Hunse,  iTsing  in  tlie  Bourtanger  Marsh,  flows  through 
Groningen  to  the  Lauwer  Zee.  The  canals  of  the  Nether- 
lands are  collectively  more  important  than  the  rivers,  on 
which  indeed  they  depend,  but  they  are  so  numerous  as  to 
defy  detailed  description — every  little  village  has  its  canals. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  mention  only  the  chief, 
namely,  the  North  Holland  Canal;  a wonderful  work,  con- 
structed between  1819  and  1823;  the  largest  ships  pass 
through  it  between  Amsterdam  and  the  Helder,  a distance 
of  40  miles,  thereby  avoiding  the  intricate  navigation  of  the 
Zuider  Zee.  The  Winschoten  Canal,  also  for  ships,  18  miles 
long,  connects  the  Dollart  with  Groningen;  the  Dam.ster- 
Diep.  of  equal  magnitude,  runs  from  Groningen  to  the  sea 
at  Delfzyl.  Harlingen,  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  is  also  connected 
with  Groningen  by  a great  canal  which  passes  by  Fraueker 
and  Leeuwarden.  The  Nieuwer  Sluis  unites  Utre,cht  with 
Amsterdam,  while  the  latter  city  communicates  with  Rotter- 
dam by  a canal  wTiich  touches  at  Haarlem.  Leyden,  and 
Delft,  passing  also  near  the  Hague.  The  Dutch  cainds  are 
all  navigable,  and  the  slowness  of  the  Trekschuyts  or  boats 
is  compensated  in  some  measure  by  their  punctuality.  In 
winter  their  frozen  surface  offers  convenient  roads  to  skaters. 

Chmate. — The  climate  of  the  Netherlands  i.s,  from  the 
maritime  exposure  and  marshy  character  of  the  country, 
extremely  humid,  changeable,  and  di.sagreeable ; violent 
winds,  with  varying  temperature,  fre(}uently  blow  from 
S.W.  or  N.W.,  and  heavy  sea-fogs  are  driven  in.  which  injure 
vegetation.  The  mean  temperature  is  not  lower  than  in 
like  latitudes  in  the  British  Islands,  and  the  quantity  of 
rain  (26  inche.s)  is  .somewhat  less;  but  the  winter  is  much 
more  severe,  and  the  sky  is  almost  always  overcast  and 
troubled.  The  bright  days  hardly  exceed  40  in  the  year. 
Low  fevers  visit  the  m.arshy  districts  in  autumn,  but  the  dry 
cold  of  winter  restores  the  peasant’s  health ; and  although 
the  climate  of  the  Netherlands  is  to  strangers  cheerless  and 
distressing,  yet  its  noxious  qualities  are  unable  to  cope  with 
the  countervailing  influence  of  good  food  and  clotliiug,  and 
habitual  cleanliness;  the  Dutch  give  particular  aitenriou  to 
these  domestic  safeguards,  and.  notwTthstanding  the  un- 
gcnial  climate  in  which  they  live,  longevity  is  not  rarer 
among  them  than  elscw-here. 

Zoology. — The  wild  animals  are  few  andjUnimportant — rab- 
bits burrow  in  the  extensive  sand-downs,  and  hares  on  the 
wastes  extending  from  Utrecht  to  the  Bourtanger  iMarsh. 
Feathered  game — partridges,  snipes,  Ac. — is  not  abundant. 
Migratory  water-fowl  visit  the  Dutch  rivers  and  lakes,  at 
certain  seasons,  in  great  numbers:  but  the  stork,  protected 
by  the  popular  feeling  in  its  favor,  is  the  only  undomes- 
ticated bird  so  frequent  as  to  be  a characteristic  of  the 
country.  A swan-fair  is  held  annually  at  .41km.aar,  and 
attracts  buyers  from  all  part.®  of  Europe.  Fish  of  various 
kinds  are  taken  in  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  on  the  coasts  of  tlu 
Netherlands,  in  sufficient  but  still  declining  quantity ; the 
home  fi.sheries  are  now  of  little  commercial  v)due. 

Vegetation  and  Agriculture. — The  flora  of  the  Netherlands 
is  equally  limited.  Nature  has  given  nothing  in  the  way  ot 
woods,  or  rank  thicket.®,  or  flowery  fields.  But  art,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  done  wonders.  Gardening  and  agriculture 
have  attained  in  this  naturally  unproductive  country  a high 
degree  of  perfection.  Yet  the  latter  holds  a subordinate  place 
in  rural  industry.  Wheat,  of  excellent  quality,  is  grown  only 
in  favored  portions  of  the  S.  province.s.  Rye.o:its.  and  buck- 
wheat, with  horse-beans,  beet,  madder,  and  flax  are  more  com- 
mon crops;  and  tobacco  is  cultivated  in  the  provinces  of  UeV 
derland.  South  Holland,  and  Utrecht.  Culinary  vegetables 
are  raised  on  a much  larger  scale,  not  merely  for  supply- 
ing the  internal  demand,  but  also  for  the  exportation  of  th«i 
seeds,  which  form  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Dutou 
seeds,  particularly  flax,  cauliflower,  and  cabbage-seeds,  are 
ever^’^where  preferred;  their  superiority  being  attributable 
probably  rather  to  the  habitual  attention  and  neatness  of 
the  Dutch  husbandman,  than  to  any  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  flatness,  the  shelter,  or  acquired  richness 
of  the  polders.  The  flowers,  also,  of  IloUand  and  adjoinioa 
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prorince?,  enter  into  the  foreign  trade.  But  it  is  in  stock 
and  dairy  produce,  in  particular,  that  the  rural  industry  of 
the  Netherlands  shows  its  strength.  The  Dutch  horses  are 
remarkable  for  size  and  strength,  and  much  sought  after; 
but  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  their  horned  cattle,  the 
Dutch  are  quite  unrivalled.  The  quantity  of  stock  owned 
in  the  Netherlands  in  1851,  was  as  follows:  horses,  237,127 ; 
horned  cattle,  1,248,893;  sheep,  811,643;  and  pigs,  269,657. 

The  poultry-yard,  and  every  object  of  husbandry  which 
demands  care,  is  to  the  Dutch  farmer  a source  of  wealth. 
Bee-culture  is  likewise  actively  carried  on ; the  quantity  of 
honey  produced  in  the  province  of  North  Brabant  alone,  in 
1851.  was  476,854  lbs.  The  quantity  of  cheese  and  butter 
brought  to  market  is  amazing.  The  butter  sold  annually 
in  the  markets  of  Leyden  and  Delft,  which  have  the  highest 
reputation  for  that  article,  amounted,  in  1849,  to  above 
18,000  cwt.  An  enormous  and  increasing  quantity  of  cheese 
is  annually  brought  to  market.  I'he  quantity  brought  to 
the  seven  principal  markets  in  1851,  was  as  follows : to 
Alkmaar,  9.750,754  lbs.;  Hoorn.  6,574,552  lbs.;  I’urmerend, 
3,143.364  lbs. ; Enkhuizen,  1,510,302  lbs. ; Edam,  902,103  Ib-s. ; 
Monickendam, 756,195  lbs. ; Medemblik,  2,016,487  lbs.;  total, 
24,6.53.757  lbs. 

Manujactures,  Commerce,  &c. — Living  along  the  estuaides 
of  great  rivers,  and  on  the  shores  of  a sea  abounding  in  fish, 
the  Dutch  soon  became  a sea-taring  people;  and  as  produc- 
tive industry  developed  in  the  more  favorably  situated 
Flemish  provinces,  the  population  of  the  cosist  gradually 
engaged  in  the  occupations  of  commerce.  This  reacted  as 
a powerful  stimulus,  directing  the  efforts,  and  calling  forth 
all  the  energies  of  the  people.  In  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  industry  which  characterizes  the  Netherlands, 
there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  harmonious 
blending  of  the  several  interests.  Tillage  here  cheerfully 
took  the  subordinate  place  which  nature  assigned  it,  and 
agriculture  felt  neither  fear  nor  jealousy  in  the  presence  of 
trade  and  manufactures.  Indeed,  the  bold  outlay  of  capital 
necessary  to  make  the  land,  as  we  may  saV,  was  clearly  due 
to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  commei’ce;  for  Great  Britain,  in 
the  19th  century,  with  its  network  of  costly  railroads,  is  a 
less  wonderful  spectacle  than  were  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces in  the  17th,  with  their  dikes,  canals,  and  quays  well 
lined  with  shipping.  In  such  a country,  manufactures 
flourished  in  a remarkable  degree,  though  they  never 
affected  to  be  a predominating  interest.  The  linen  and  the 
paper  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands  have  long  held  the  first 
rank — the  principal  bleach-greens  are  at  Haarlem,  the 
paper-mills  at  Zaardam.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth 
centres  in  Leyden,  Gouda,  and  Utrecht,  which  last-named 
place  is  famous  also  for  its  silk  velvet.  The  distilleries  of 
Schiedam  are  well  known ; Gouda  supplies  tobacco-pipes,  the 
best  of  their  kiud ; and  the  .same  praise  may  be  bestowed  on 
the  leather,  the  refined  sugar  of  the  Dutch,  and  many  other 
articles  intended  for  continental  use.  The  absence  of  coal 
and  the  prevalence  of  strong  winds  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  windmill,  which  is  universally  employed  as  a motive 
power  in  all  kinds  of  work. 

'I'he  commerce  with  the  Dutch  pos.sessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  particularly  Java,  is  of  great  and  continually  in- 
crea.sing  importance.  'The  manufactured  goods  exported 
annually  to  the  E.,  amount  in  value  to  about  $50,000,000, 
while  the  imports  from  the  same  quarter  are  probably 
worth  $15,000,000.  The  following  Tables  exhibit  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands: — 


Peincipal  Exports  and  Impof.ts  in  1851. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

374,653 

28, 182, .382 

Drugs 

1,. 348, 728 

1,019,918 

Cottou  Yara,  and  Thread  . . 

. lbs. 

29,011,874 

19,054,523 

Wheat 

bushels 

1,987,760 

1,724,480 

Rye 

2,808,240 

89.3,160 

Barley.  . . 

bushels 

1,087,.520 

670,000 

Buckwheat  

bushels 

628,080 

2,160 

Oats 

bushels 

24,960 

1,055, .360 

Pig  Iron 

. . $ 

1,658,963 

1,039,065 

Iron  Manufactures 

814,107 

587,179 

Indigo 

. lbs. 

1,645,582 

1,987,433 

Cheese 

913,981 

49,.390,286 

Cotton,  unspun 

. lbs. 

27,772,107 

27,426,955 

Coffee 

. lbs. 

119.573,711 

101,417,705 

.‘title.  Cotton,  &c..  Manufactures 

. . $ 

7,272,124 

5,679,638 

Wool  and  Cloth 

1,210,825 

288,664 

Oil  (Vegetable) 

13,180 

32,117 

1 Rice 

. lbs. 

62,026,4.89 

24,142,932 

• Cattle 

number 

3,234 

59,647 

Sheep 

number 

5,560 

167,304 

1 Raw  Sugar  

2,366,774 

602,320 

j EsHned  Sugar 

25,109 

1,163,892 

Wine  in  Cask 

96,435 

24,2.38 

^VKBAGE  Valok  of  the  Total  Imports  and  Exports  for  four  years  end- 
ing 1849,  a/td  the  Total  Value  for  1850,  1851,  and  1852. 

Iniporii..  Exports.  Total. 

Average,  1846-1850  , . f 107,:t09,982  , . . .$92,707,452  . . . $200,077,4.14 

Total 1850  . . 97,649,261  . . . 97,907,072  . . . 195,.5.56.131 

Total 1851  , . 121,597,289  . . . 97,097,922  . . . 218,695,211 

Total 1852  . . 129.087.823  . . . 108,993,854  . . . 238,081.677 
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The  annexed  Table  exhibits  the  principal  countries  with 
which  the  Netherlands  has  commercial  relations,  and  the 
trade  with  each  in  1852. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1 

Austria 

645,440 

1,492,782 

2, 138, .■22 

Belgium 

10,602,824 

9.826,132 

‘20,4^28,956 

Brazil 

553,952 

68,488 

6-2,440 

Bremen 

461,:1h0 

315,140 

776  5^:0 

Canary  Islands 

2,374,764 

86,704 

2,461,468 

Cliiua 

1,000,292 

1,461,176 

2,461 ,468 

Cuba 

777,464 

87,164 

864, 6^28 

Denmark 

884,804 

510,436 

1,395,240 

France  

5,124,396 

4,124,448 

9,248,844 

German  Zollverein  .... 

21,401,057 

44,698,227 

66,099,284 

Great  Britain 

;33,483,416 

24,408,976 

07,892,392 

Hamburg 

1,285,944 

3,032,188 

4,318,132 

Hanover  and  Oldenburg  . . 

2,040,096 

925,916 

■2,966.012 

Java 

7,533,436 

37,659,976 

Naples  and  Sicily  .... 

573,588 

1,469,444 

2,043,032 

1,817,220 

■294,888 

2,112,108 

Russia 

7,347,112 

2,072,908 

9,4^20,02C 

Surinam 

1,928,940 

586,844 

2,515,784 

Sweden  

198,980 

P28,192 

327,172 

Turkey  and  Greece  . . , . 

1,089,244 

1,47.3,685 

2,562,929 

United  States 

3,734,309 

2,157.3.89 

5,891,698 

The  internal  trade  and  communic.ition  give  employment 
to  5600  trekschuyts  or  packet  boats,  and  1500  barges, 
Facilities  for  the  transit  of  goods,  &c.,  are  afforded  also  by  a 
railway  proceeding  from  Rotterdam  through  the  Hague  and 
Haarlem  to  Amsterdam,  and  continued  thence  through 
Utrecht  to  Arnhem,  and  ultimatel}'  intended  to  join  the 
Prussian  lines  on  the  Rhine. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  the  Netherlands  numbers  about 
2000  ships,  averaging  180  tons.  The  movement  of  vessels 
in  her  ports,  at  different  periods,  is  shown  in  the  following 
'Table : — 


Nu.mber  of  Vessels,  and  their  Tonnage,  that  Entered  and  Cleared 
at  the  Ports  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  years  specified. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Laden. 

Ballast. 

Laden.  | 

Ballast. 

Vess. 

Tons. 

Vess. 

Tons. 

Vess.  1 

Tons. 

Vess. 

Tons. 

1842 

1844 

1846 

1848 

1850 

1851 

5,928 

5,522 

7,552 

5,835 

6,346 

6,449 

930,0.34 

857,219 

1,I06,^J43 

916,684 

1,0-29,573 

1,089,884 

398 

309 

492 

485 

615 

511 

•23,657 

19,572 

58,195 

66,442 

70,098 

74,-256 

3,541 
3,608 
4,  ■2-26 
3,973 
4,741 
4,:338 

539,328 

556,064 

642,835 

632,886 

772,633 

754,631 

2,826 
■2,279 
3,H‘29 
2,751 
2, -290 
2,839 

442,081 

358,732 

514,906 

389.057 

364,031 

461,937 

Political  Divisions. — 'The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is, 
at  the  pre.sent  day,  reduced  to  nearly  the  original  limits  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  in  the  16th  century.  'The  pro- 
vinces now  composing  the  Netherlands,  properly  so  called, 
are  the  first  ten  given  in  the  accompanying  'Table : — 


The  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  their  Area  and  Population 
in  1853  ; showing  also  the  Nu.mber  of  Public  Schools  m each  Pro- 
vince, with  their  Average  Attendance,  in  1851. 


Provinces. 

Area  in  1 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

1853. 

Schools. 

1851. 

Attendance. 

1851. 

'North  Brabant . 

1988 

405,.525 

408 

41,634 

Gelderland  . . 

1972 

387,423 

400 

39,098 

South  Holland  . 

1180 

591,493 

460 

63,911 

North  Holland  . 

966 

514,755 

530 

61,782 

Zealand  , 

644 

165,075 

155 

6,034 

Utrecht  , . . 

5.32 

1.55,324 

1.53 

16,771 

Friesland.  . , 

1272 

2.59,508 

355 

34,118 

Overyssel  . . 

1312 

227,683 

238 

34,805 

Groningen  . . 

908 

197,101 

246 

31,706 

Drenthe  . . , 

1032 

87,944 

140 

11,965 

Limburg  , . 

856 

211,401 

210 

19,191 

Total 

12,662 

3,767,671 

3295 

361,015 

Grand  Duchy'j 

of  Luxemburg,  y 
1851  . . . j 

981 

194,619 

Total 

13,643 

3,962,290 

Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  though  annexed  to  the  crown, 
are  not  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  hui 
are  held  under  a separate  administration,  and  are  regarded 
as  fiefs,  by  virtue  of  which  the  king  is  con.stituted  a member 
of  the  German  Confederation.  Pop.  in  1863,  3,667,866. 

In  addition  to  her  European  territories,  the  Netherlands 
pos.sesses  a wide  extent  of  colonies  and  dependencies  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  with  whicli  she  carries  on  an  exten- 
sive commerce,  and  which  contribute  materially  to  her 
greatness.  'They  are  enumerated,  with  their  area  and 
population,  in  the  following  'Table ; the  population  of  Java, 
Sumatra,  Banca,  and  Billiton,  being  according  to  the  official 
returns  of  December  31,  1852. 
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OoioHiKjj  and  UEt'ENDENCiEs  0/  the  Netherlands,  their  Area  and 
Population. 


Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Populat’n. 

Asia  :— 

Java  and  the  adjacent  islands,  2'2  provinces 

52,152 

9,9.50,000 

Sumatra,  Government  of  \V.  coast  . . . 

46,944 

1,015,000 

“ Benkoeleu 

110,000 

“ Lanipong  districts 

10,1.T2 

54,000 

Palenibang 

54,580 

305,000 

“ Kingdom  of  ludragiri  .... 

“ Kingdom  of  Assahan,  Batoe,  1 

14,436 

50,000 

Bura,  Sirdan,  Delli,  and  > 
Langkat  ) 

7,524 

100,000 

Banca,  government  of 

7,596 

47,000 

Riouw,  do.  

30,000 

Borneo,  province  Sambas 

46,819 

“ “ ^y.  coast 

54,648 

304,076 

“ “ S.  and  E.  coast .... 

140,112 

311,100 

Celebes,  government  Macassar  .... 

45,864 

1,569,000 

Amboiua,  province 

10,216 

277,508 

Menado,  do.  . , • 

27,032 

183,000 

Ternate,  do 

24,100 

97.329 

Banda,  do 

8,772 

1,55,765 

Timor,  do.  . • 

22,240 

1,057,800 

Bali  and  Lombok 

4,084 

1,105.000 

Papua  or  New  Guinea,  part  of 

6,848 

200,000 

Billiton 

1,150 

5,700 

556,522 

16,974,097 

America  : — 

Guiana 

60,000 

64,270 

Islands  of  Curagao,  St.  Eustatius,  &c.  . . 

372 

26,311 

60,372 

90,581 

Africa  : — N 

Coast  of  Guinea 

10,664 

100,000 

Summary.— Total  Area  and  Population  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  including  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  the 
Colonies,  and  Dependencies  : — 


Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Populat’n. 

/Jurope 

13,643 

3, 962, -290 

Asia . . . . 

556,522 

16,974,097 

America 

60,372 

90,581 

Africa 

100,000 

ToUl 

641,201 

21,1-26,968 

Government,  &c. — The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as  it 
now  exists,  is  a hereditary  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
executive  power  is  ve.sted  wholly  in  the  king,  who  shares 
also  the  work  of  legislation  with  the  States-General.  This 
coiLsists  of  two  chambers — the  upper  with  23,  and  the  lower 
with  55  members — who  assemble  for  deliberation  at  the 
Hague,  (’S  Gravenhaag,)  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  royal  residence.  The  members  of  the  upper 
chamber  are  named  by  the  king  for  life;  the  others  are 
elected  by  the  Provincial  States,  whose  principal  functions 
are  of  a local  nature.  The  government  is  strong,  and  the 
administration,  in  every  department,  is  simple  and  econo- 
mical. Dutch  India  is  ruled  by  a Governor-General,  re.siding 
at  Batavia,  under  whom  are  the  governors  and  residents  at 
the  various  insular  settlements. 

The  revenue  of  the  Netherlands,  .as  estimated  in  the  budget 
brought  forward  in  1854,  was  $17,958,438.  of  which  $4,715,219 
was  derived  from  direct  taxes.  $4,904,824  from  customs, 
$1,181,915  from  tolls  on  vessels.  $3.37, .500  from  the  post-office, 
$2,450,000  from  the  extra  contributions  from  the  colonies, 
and  $1,175,000  from  the  colonial  administration  fund  at 
home.  The  total  expenditures  according  to  the  same  esti- 
mate, amounted  to  $17,675,928,  of  which  $2,600,000  was  for 
the  army,  $1,413,750  for  the  navy,  and  $9,052,371  for  interest 
on  the  state  debt,  which  at  this  dateamounted  to  $300,247,075. 
The  revenue  of  the  East  Indian  colonies  in  1852.  w.as  esti- 
mated at  $17,485,698,  .and  expenditures  at  $17,113,230.  The 
revenue  from  the  other  colonies  amounted  to  .$309,682,  and 
the  expenditures  to  $413,031. 

Army  and  xVaiv/.— 'I’he  army  in  1852  amounted  to  57,959 
men,  including  1669  ofiicers.  The  artillery  numbered  10,994 
men.  The  navy  in  1854  comprised  5 .ships  of  the  line,  2 
can-ying  84,  and  3 carrying  74  guns  each,  13  frigates 
with  from  38  to  60  guns  each.  12  corvettes  of  from  18  to  28 
guns  each,  83  other  sail-vessels,  including  14  brigs  and  49 
schooners;  17  steam-ships  of  from  170  to  300  horse-power 
each,  and  9 other  steamers,  making  the  total  number  of 
war  ve.ssels  140,  carrying  2174  gums,  and  manned  by  6760 
men ; besides  which,  there  were  two  companies  of  marine 
^nfantry,  comprising  1588  men. 

Etlncalion,  Reliyion.  &c. — The  Dutch  provinces,  taken  col- 
lectively, form  the  most  civilized  portion  of  Europe;  for 
what  they  want  in  .social  brilliancy  and  attraction,  is  amply 
made  up  by  the  general  dilTusion  of  intelligence  among  all 
classes;  and,  among  the  wealthier  classes,  there  is  no  want 
of  solid  and  extensive  learning.  There  were,  in  1851,  3295 
schools  for  popular  instruction,  attended  by  361.015  pupils, 
being  equal  to  above  a half  of  the  total  population  between 
the  ages  of  5 and  15  years,  [tee  Table,  page  1287 ;]  and  3 
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univer.sitie.s — at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  attended 
by  1119  students — besides  numerous  academies  of  an  inter- 
mediate character.  The  majority  of  the  pi'pulation  are  Pro- 
testants of  various  sects — Lutheran  and  Calvinistic — the 
latter  predominating;  the  Mennonites  (Anabaptists)  also 
form  a numerous  body;  above  a third  part  are  Bonian 
Catholics,  and  there  are  a large  number  of  Jews.  All  reli- 
gious sects  and  persuasions  are  politically  on  a perfectly 
equal  footing.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Bonian 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  and  the  bishop  of  Haarlem 
and  Deventer,  are  both  JansenisLs,  and  administer  their 
sacred  oflp.ces  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  In  tlieii 
charitable  institutions,  also,  the  Dutch  are  exemplary;  and 
in  the  management  of  their  poor,  they  have  shown  equal 
wisdom  and  liberality.  The  relative  proportions  of  the 
Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews  in  the  Netherlands, 
exclusive  of  Luxemburg,  are  exhibited  in  the  accompanying 
Table 


Population  of  the  Netherlands  according  to  Religion.s. 


Denominations. 

1840. 

1850. 

Proportion  to 
1000. 

Protestants  . . 

Roman  Catholics 
Israelites  . '.  . 

Unnamed  . , . 

1,704,27.5 

1,100,()16 

52,245 

3,314 

1,8.32,6.38 
1,164,142 
53, .518 
1,369 

1840. 

18.50. 

597 

3S5 

18 

600 

381 

19 

2,860,450 

3,056,667 

Language,  Literature,  &c. — The  language  of  the  Nether- 
lands or  Dutch,  as  we  call  it,  is  derived  from  the  Platt 
Deut.«ch  of  North  Germany,  which  never  received  any  lite- 
rary cultivation ; for  Luther  and  the  Reformation  turned  the 
scales  against  it ; and  German  or  Hoch  Deut.sch  (High)  Dutch 
gained  the  ascendant  in  Germany  just  when  the  popular 
language  began  to  be  employed  as  the  ordinary  vehicle  of 
thought.  The  Platt  Deutsch  disappearing  from  the  field  of 
view,  a very  wMe  chasm  remains  between  the  kindred  lan- 
guages of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands — the  High  and  Low 
Dutch.  From  the  latter  has  branched  off  the  Flemish,  scarcely 
differing  from  the  Dutch,  yet  cultivated  now  as  if  it  were 
quite  distinct  from  the  cognate  tongue.  The  Frisians,  also, 
have  a peculiar  dialect,  resembling,  in  some  respects,  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  Dutch  is  softer  in  sound  than  the  High 
German,  and  possesses  fully  the  immense  re.sources  of  that 
language,  in  its  natural  copiousness,  flexibility,  and  the  faci- 
lity of  forming  new  terms  from  native  roots.  There  is  no  Eu- 
ropean language  which  borrows  so  little  from  Greek  or  Latin 
as  the  Dutch.  The  literature  of  the  Netherlands  reaches  a 
long  way  back ; many  chronicles  exist  in  it  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries ; and  as  to  the  value  of  that  literature,  it 
will  be  sufficiently  warranted  by  pointing  to  the  names  of 
the  great  writers  which  the  country  has  produced,  as  Eras- 
mus. Grotius,  Swammerdam,  Bnerhaave,  Huygens,  &c. 
Ilooft  and  Tan  den  Vondel,  in  the  17th  century,  cultivated 
the  drama  with  great  success.  Cats,  an  amusing  and  in- 
structive poet  of  the  greatest  genius,  acquired  and  main- 
tains a popularity  like  that  of  La  Fontaine.  The  last 
century  produced  many  Dutch  authors  of  great  eminence 
— Feith,  Bilderdyck,  Heluiers,  Spandaaw,  Van  Kampen, 
Van  Hall,  and  Van  Leunep;  and  the  present  age  is  no  less 
prolific.  Dutch  literature,  as  it  gives  expression  to  the  sen- 
timents of  an  orderly,  practical,  and  well-educated  people, 
has  generally  a .sober  and  solid  character;  but  it  is  not  defi- 
cient in  the  grace,  novelty,  and  vivid  coloring  which  render 
even  the  gravest  themes  attractive. 

History. — The  Batavi  (or  Batavians?)  were  already  Known 
to  the  Rom.ans,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  as  a warlike  na- 
tion, Their  neighbors,  the  Belgae,  .seem  to  have  been  distin- 
guished, even  in  that  early  age,  for  that  inclination  to  com- 
merce which  afterwards  exerted  such  an  influence  on  the 
history  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  in  the  year  9 B.  c.,  that 
Drusus  joined  the  Rhine  and  Ys.sel  by  a canal,  (now  called  the 
New  Yssel,)  and  set  the  example  of  those  great  works  which 
have  changed  the  face  of  the  whole  country.  Under  Adrian 
and  Septimius  Severus,  the  Batavi  shared  the  imperial  favor, 
and  probably  advanced  in  civilization  by  contact  with  the 
Romans.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  they 
united  with  the  Frisians,  a people  of  kindred  origin.  The 
sixth  century  witnessed  their  subjugation  by  the  Franks; 
and,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  they  were  incorporated  in 
the  empire  fonndeil  by  Charlemagne.  Soon  after  this,  the 
whole  country  was  parcelled  out  into  small  principalities, 
in  accordance  with  tlie  feudal  spirit  of  the  aiie.  These  prin- 
cipalities were  as  follows: — The  duchies  of  Gueldres,  Bra- 
bant. Luxemburg,  and  Limburg;  the  marquisate  of  Anvers, 
(Antwerp:)  the  counties  ef  Holland.  Zealand,  Zutphen, 
Flanders?.  Artois,  Haiuaut.  and  Namur;  with  the  lordships 
of  Utrecht,  Overyssol,  Groningen,  Friesland,  and  .Meclilin. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Seventeen  Provinces,  afterward- 
grouped  together  as  the  Netherlands,  Pays  Bas,  or  Low 
Countries,  Among  these  petty  states  Flanders  held  ioa* 
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toremost  rank ; and  when,  in  the  14th  century,  the  estates 
of  the  Count  of  Flanders  passed,  by  matrimonial  alliance, 
to  the  house  of  Burgundy,  the  paramount  authority  in  the 
Netherlands  passed  with  them.  In  like  manner,  these 
estates  passed  from  the  house  of  Burgundy  to  that  of  Austria, 
and  Charles  V.  inherited  the  sovereignty  of  the  Seventeen 
j'rovinces.  But  his  sou  and  succe.'^sor,  Philip  II.,  having 
deeply  otfended  the  people  by  an  attempt  to  establish  the 
Inquisition  among  them,  and  by  various  oppressive  acts, 
seven  of  the  states,  uamely,  llolland,  Zealand,  Utrecht, 
Gelderlaud,  ilveryasel,  Uroningen,  and  Friesland,  united  in 
defence  of  their  liberties,  and  formed  a federal  republic,  at 
the  hetid  of  which  tney  placeil,  with  the  title  of  Statthouder, 
(Stadthc)lder,)  William  of  Nassau,  I’rim^e  of  Orange.  At  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  the  Dutch  gained  the  possession 
of  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  secured  a monopoly  of  the  spice 
trade.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  ceutury,  they  owned  nearly 
half  of  the  shipping  of  Europe,  but  in  consequence  of  the  wars 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  the  increase  of  the  mer- 
cantile navies  of  other  countries,  they  lost  their  commercial 
pre-eminence.  The  country  was  invaded  by  Louis  XIV  , but 
the  inhabitants,  taking  refuge  in  their  shipping,  broke  down 
the  dikes,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  French  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  and 
in  1795  it  formed  the  Batavi.an  Republic.  It  was  erected 
into  the  Kingdom  of  llolland  in  1806.  but  in  1810  became 
incorporated  with  the  French  Empire.  In  the  mean  time 
its  commerce  was  nearly  annihilated,  and  the  Dutch  colonial 
possessions  were  seized  by  the  British.  At  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  in  1814,  the  Prince  of  Orange  resumed  his 
authority,  the  colonial  possessions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and 
Berbice,  were  restored,  and  a period  of  commercial  prosperity 
succeeded.  By  the  act  of  the  Allied  Powers,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was,  in  1816,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  King  of  the 
Netherland.s,  with  increased  territories,  extending  over  the 
present  kingdom  of  Belgium.  In  1860,  a revolt  took  place 
in  Belgium,  the  inhabitants  of  which  never  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  the  sway  of  their  Dutch  neighbors,  and,  after  a 
short  struggle,  the  latter  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
country.  Belgium  was  then  erected  into  a kingdom ; and 
the  pre.sent  limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  were 

defined  by  treaty  in  1833. Adj.  Netherlandish,  and 

Dutch  ; inhab.  Dutchman.  (See  Holland.) 

NETH'ER  PROVHDENCE,  a township  of  Delaware  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1497. 

NETHOU,  PIC,  peek  neh'W,  and  MALADETTA,  mi-li- 
d^t/ti,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  i-ather  two 
neighboring  peaks,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  near  lat.  32° 
40'  N..  Ion.  0°  45'  E.  Height,  Jl,168  feet. 

NET'LEY  AB'BEY,  a fine  ruin  of  England,  co.,  and  3 miles 
S.E.  of  Southampton,  on  the  E.  side  of  Southampton  Water, 

NETO,  mUto,  or  NIETO,  ne-,Vto,  (anc.  Necethus,)  a small 
river  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  near 
39°  15'  N.  latitude. 

NET’OLITZ,  n,Vto-lits',  a town  of  Bohemia,  14  miles  N.W. 
of  Budweis.  Pop.  2312. 

NETRO,  n.Vtro,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Turin,  province  of  Biella.  Pop.  2123. 

NETTKOW,  nStt'kov,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Si- 
lesia. government  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Oder.  Pop.  1125. 

NETVTLEBED,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

NEIVTLECARRIER,  a post-office  of  Overton  co.,  Ten- 


NEIVTLECOMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

N ET/'i'LE  CREEK,  a township  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1698. 

NEl’tTLEHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

NETt'rLE  L.\KE,  a post-office  of  Williams  co.,  Ohio. 

NETVTLESTEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

NETTLESTEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

NETtTLESWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

NETfl'LETON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

NETT L ETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

NETTLINGEN,  n§tt/ling-en,  a village  of  Hanover,  princi- 
pality and  9 miles  E.  of  Hildesheim.  Pop.  1056. 

NETTSTAL,  nStUstrll,  a town  and  parish  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  and  1 mile  N.  of  Glarus,  on  the  Linth.  Pop. 
2028. 

NETTUNO,  nJt-tootno.  a seaport  town  of  Italy,  Pontific.al 
States,  31  miles  S S.E.  of  Rome.  Pop.  1800.  It  has  the  ruins 
of  a temple  of  Neptune,  (whence  its  name,)  and  is  supposed 
4o  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Coitm,  the  port  of  Antium. 

NETU.M.  See  Noto. 

NET/iE,  n&Pseh,  a river  of  Prussia,  joins  the  Warta  6 
.niles  E.  of  Laruisberg.  Total  course  about  140  miles. 

NETZSCHKAU,  nMsh'kow,  a town  of  Saxony,  13  miles 
fc5.W.  of  Zwickau.  Pop.  1600. 

NEU,  noi,  or  JVEUEjV,  noiten,  a German  word,  signifying 
new,  prefixed  to  many  places  in  Germany,  as  Neu-Markt, 

New  .Market,”  Neu-Uurg,  New  Castle,”  &c. 

NEU-BISTRITZ,  noi-bis/trits,  a town  of  Bohemia,  32  miles 
S.E.  of  Tabor.  Pop.  3660. 

NEUBERG,  noi'b^RG  a village  and  parish  of  Styria,  N.N.E. 
ofBruck.  Pop.  1488. 
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NEUBOURG,  nuh'booRt,  a market-town  of  France,  d& 
partment  of  Eure,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Evreux.  Pop.  2341. 

NEU-BRANDENBURG.  noi-brdn'den-booRG',  a town  o^ 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  on  the  Lake  Tollens,  17  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Neu-Strelitz.  Pop.  6000.  It  has  a ducal  palace,  several 
churches,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  chemical  products- 
playing-cards,  cottou.s,  and  woollens. 

I NEUBRUCK,  (N'eubriick,)  noPbriik,  (Polish  NowymosL 
no've-most.)  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  35  miles  N.W.  of 
Posen,  on  the  Warta. 

! NEUBRUCK,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
j burg,  government  of  Frankfort,  circle  of  Crossen. 

I NEUBRUNN,  noi/broon,  a village  of  Bavaria,  Lower  Fran 
conia,  district  of  Homburg.  Pop.  1124. 

NEU/BURG,  (Ger.  pron.  noi'booRG,)  a town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Swabia,  formerly  capital  of  a duchy  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  Danube,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  29 
miles  N.N.E.  of  .Augsburg.  Pop.  6352.  It  has  remains  of 
' ancient  fortifications,  a castle,  containing  a theatre  and 
; museum,  an  arsenal,  barracks,  a church  with  a fine  painting 
[ by  Rubens,  and  a royal  institute,  (college  of  nobles,)  several 
' superior  schools,  breweries,  and  distilleries. 

I NEUBURG,  a village  of  Rheui.sh  Bavaria,  near  the  Rhine, 
i 15  miles  S.E.  of  Landau.  Pop.  1480. 

I NEUBURG-A'OR-DEM-WALDE,  noi/booRG  V0R-d5m-wdP- 
I deh,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Schwarzach,  27  miles  N.N.E. 

of  Ratisbon.  Pop.  2036.  See  Klosterneudurg,  Korneuburg. 

^ NEUDAMM,  noi'ddmm,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
i Brandenburg,  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  2430. 

I NEUDEK,  noi'd&k,  a town  of  Bohemia,  10  miles  N.  of 
Elbogen,  on  the  Rohla,  with  2 castles.  Pop.  2000. 

NEUDENAU,  noiMeh-now',  a town  of  Baden,  on  the  Jaxt, 
7 miles  N.E.  of  Wimpfen.  Pop.  1250. 

NEUDORF,  noiAloRf,  a town  of  Lower  Austria,  9 miles  S 
of  Vienna.  Pop.  2024. 

I NEUDORF,  a village  of  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  of  Ilra- 
disch.  Pop.  1560. 

NEUDORF,  a town  of  North  Hungary.  See  Iglo. 

NEUDORF,  a village  of  Austria.  See  Konigsfeld. 

NEUDORF,  a village  of  Bohemia,  42  miles  S.  by  E.  (f 
Olmutz.  Pop.  917. 

NEUDORF,  a village  of  Germany,  Anhalt-Bernburg,  near 
Harzgerode.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  Pfatfeuberg  and  Weise- 
berg,  the  two  most  important  silver-mines  of  Lower  Han 
Pop.  819. 

NEUDORF,  a village  of  Moravia,  circle  of  Briinn. 

NEUDORF  or  WALTERSDORF,  wdPters-doRf',  a village 
of  Germany.  Moravia,  circle  of  Briinn.  Pop.  1510. 

NEUDORF,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Bidschow,  on 
the  Popelka,  about  9 miles  from  Gitschin.  Pop.  1194. 

NEUEN.  See  Neu. 

NEUENBURG,  Switzerland.  See  Neufch.atel. 

NEUENBURG,  noi'en-bouRG',  a town  of  Germany,  West 
Prussia,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Marieuwerder,  on  the  Vistula. 
Pop.  2960. 

NEUENBURG,  a town  of  Germany.  'Wurtemberg,  on  the 
Enz,  27  miles  W.N.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1554. 

NEUENBURG,  a tow  n of  Germany,  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
on  the  Rhine,  19  miles  S.W.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  1120. 

NEUENDORF,  noPen-doRf',  a village  ofGermany,  Rhenish 
Prussia.  2 miles  N.  of  Coblcntz,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1880. 

NEUENDORF,  a village  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Anhalt- 
Kothen,  N.W.  of  GUsten. 

NEUENECK  or  NEUEN  EGG,  uoPen-&k',  a village  of  Swit- 
zerland, canton  and  8 miles  S.W.  of  Bern.  Pop.  1880. 

NEUENHAUS,  noi/eu-how.s',  a town  of  Hanover,  50  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Osnaburg.  Pop.  1462. 

NEUENIIA,US,  a market-town  of  Germany,  Saxe-Meiuin- 
gen,  E.N.E.  of  Coburg,  about  1100  feet  above  the  .sea.  P.  610. 

NEUENKIRCHEN,  noi^en-keeRK'eu.  a village  of  Hanover, 
government  and  17  miles  S.E.  of  Osnaburg.  Pop.  1144. 

NEUENKIRCHEN,  a market-town  of  Prus.sia,  Westpha- 
lia, 37  miles  S.S.W.  of  Minden.  Pop.  1670. 

NEUENRADE,  noi'en-rd'deh.  a town  of  Prussia,  West- 
phalia, 14  miles  S.W\  of  Arnsberg.  Pop.  1360. 

NEUENSTADT  or  NEUENSTADT-AM-KOCHER,  noi'en- 
stdtt'dm-ko/Ker,  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the  Kocher,  8 
miles  N.E.  of  Heilbronn.  Pop.  1421. 

NEUENSTEIN,  noi'en-stiue',  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  on 
the  Eppach.  31  miles  N.W.  of  Ellwangen.  Pop.  1486. 

NEUERBURG,  noi'ei’-booRG',  a town  of  Rhenish  I’russia, 
23  miles  N.W.  of  Treves.  Pop.  1730. 

NEUERN,  noi'ern,  (Obf.r,  o^ber,  and  Unter,  oon'ter,)  two 
contiguous  small  towns  of  Bohemia,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Klat- 
tau.  United  pop.  1250. 

NEUFAHRWASSER,  noPfaR-wds'.ser,  a village  of  We.st 
Prus.sia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  W.  arm  of  the  Vistula,  4 miles 
N.  of  Dantzic,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  It  has  a lighthouse, 
and  is  defended  by  a fort. 

NEUF-BRISACH,  a town  of  France.  See  Breis.ach. 

NEUFCHATEAU,  nuf'shd'UV,  a town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  V'osges,  on  the  Mouzon,  close  to  its  junction  with 
the  Meuse,  35  miles  N.W.  of  Epinal.  Pop.  in  1852,  3735.  It 
has  a communal  college,  public  library,  and  manufactures 
of  coarse  woollens,  doe-skins,  and  cotton  quilts. 
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SEUFCP^v  TEi  F,  nufsha'tO^  a town  of  Belgium,  province 
K Luicnib'  urg,  19  miles  8. IV.  of  Bastogne.  Pop.  1(348. 

NKl  FCIi  aTEL  or  NEUCIIaTEL,  nush'd'teP,  (Gei’.  iX’cM- 
enlmvff.  iioi^eii-bouRG'.)  a frontier  canton  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
Switzerland,  having  on  the  S.E.  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  and 
on  other  sides  France  and  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Yaud. 
Area  281  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1860,  87,369.  mostly  Protes- 
tants. The  .Jura  Mountains  intersect  it  from  S.  to  N..  and 
the  river  Boubs  bounds  it  on  the  N.W.  Pastures  occupy 
most  part  of  the  surface.  Except  wine,  kitchen  vege- 
tables, and  hay,  the  vegetable  products  are  insufficient  for 
home  consumption;  corn  is  imported  from  the  cantons  of 
Bern  and  Basel.  Many  cattle  are  reared,  and  cheese  is 
an  important  export.  From  18,000  to  20.000  hands  are 
more  or  less  employed,  in  watchmaking,  in  both  the  urban 
and  rural  districts.  Cotton  fabrics,  hosiery,  cutlery,  and 
metallic  wares  generally,  are  the  other  chief  manufactures. 
Until  1848  Neufchatel  acknowledged  the  .sovereignty  of  Prus- 
sia, but  a revolution  having  then  occurred,  it  is  now  a demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Jswiss  Confederation,  in  which  it  holds 
the  21st  place.  The  principal  towns  are  Neufchatel,  the 
capital,  Chaux-de-Fonds,  Valengin,  and  Le  Lode. 

NEUFCIIaTEL,  (Her.  Neuenburg,  noPeu-bduRG,)  a town  of 
Switzerland,  capital  of  the  above  canton,  on  the  N.W.  shore 
of  the  Lake  Neufchatel,  25  miles  W.  of  Bern.  Pop.10.382.  It 
has  an  ancient  castle,  the  former  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Neufchatel,  a cathedral  of  the  12th  century,  a town-hall,  with 
a public  library,  an  orphan  a.sylum,  founded  in  1722,  several 
hospitals,  a college,  and  a collection  of  natural  history.  It  is 
the  chief  entrepot  of  the  canton,  and  has  considerable  trade 
in  wine,  corn,  cattle,  watches,  lace,  cotton  stuffs.  &c. 

NEUFCIIaTEL,  LAKE  OF,  one  of  the  larger  lakes  of  Swit- 
zerland, iu  the  W.  part,  18  miles  N.  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
enclose(i  by  the  cantons  of  Neufchatel,  Yaud,  Freybnrg  and 
Bern  Length  24  miles,  average  breadth  4 miles.  Esti- 
mated area  90  square  miles,  height  above  the  sea  143  feet, 
and  depth  426  feet.  It  receives  several  rivers;  the  Broye 
brings  to  it  the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Morat.  and  it  dis- 
charges its  own  towaials  the  N.  by  the  Thiel  through  the 
Lake  of  Bienne  into  the  Aar.  Its  scenery  is  less  sublime 
than  that  of  the  other  Swiss  lakes,  but  its  banks  are  pleasant, 
and  on  them  are  the  towns  of  Neufchatel  and  Y'verduu,  be- 
tween which  a steamer  plies  daily. 

NEUFCIIATEL-EN-BKAY,  nush'd'td/ 6no  bri,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-1  nferieure,  25  miles  N.E.^of 
Rouen,  on  the  Bethune,  and  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Calais.  Pop.  iu  1852,  3602.  It  is  famed  for  its  cheese,  in 
which,  with  butter  and  flour,  it  has  a considerable  trade. 

NEUFFEN,  noiPfen,  a town  of  M iirtcmberg,  9 miles  N.E. 
of  Keutlingen.  Pop.  2000. 

NEUFRA,  noiTrd,  a markeUtown  of  Ilohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen,  on  the  Fehl.  Pop.  1230. 

NEUGEDEIN,  noi'gheh-dine',  or  KDY^NIE,  kdin'yd,  a 
market-town  of  Bohemia,  14  miles  W.  of  Klattau.  Pop. 
1813.  It  has  one  of  the  most  important  woollen  manufac- 
tories iu  the  kingdom. 

NEUGUEN  or  NEUQUE,  river  in  La  Plata.  See  Diamante. 

NEUIIAUS,  noPhdw.s,  a town  of  Germany,  Bohemia,  23 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Tabor.  Pop.  7604.  It  has  a handsome  pa- 
lace of  Count  Czernin,  a Jesuit  college,  aud  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  and  paper. 

NEUIIAUS,  a town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  40  miles  S.S.W, 
of  Minden,  on  the  Lippe.  Pop.  1410. 

NEUIIAUS,  a town  of  Germany,  Hanover,  24  miles  N.W. 
of  Stade,  with  a port  on  the  Uste.  Pop.  1513. 

NEUII.YUSEL,  noPhoi'sel,  (Hun.  Ersek-Ujvar,  ^R'sh^k'- 
6o'ee-v|R/,)  a market- town  of  North-West  Hungary,  co.  and  22 
miles  Sl  of  Neutra,  on  the  Neutra  River,  and  on  the  railway 
from  A'ienna  to  Szolnok.  Pop.  6780.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a 
strong  fortress,  and  manufactures  of  woollens. 

NEUIIAUSEN,  noi/how'zen,  or  NEUHAUSEN-AUF-DEN- 
FELDERN,  nor'Iiow'zen  ow"f  dJn  f^Pdern,  a market-town  of 
Wurtemberg,  circle  of  Neckar,  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Esslingeu. 
Pop.  2170. 

NEUIIAUSEN,  a market-town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the 
Erms,  N.W.  of  Urach.  Pop.  1201. 

NEUIIAUSEN  or  NEUHAUSEN-OB-ECK,  noPhow'zen  ob 
Sk,  a market-town  of  IViirtemberg,  5 miles  E.  of  Tuttlingen. 
Pop.  1015. 

NEU  HOF,  noi%6f,  several  markeUtowns  of  Central  and  | 
South  Germany,  the  principal  in  Hesse-Cassel,  province  aud 
7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Fulda.  Pop.  1700. 

NEUHOF,  a town  of  Bohemia,  N.  of  Czaslau,  with  a mag- 
nificent castle,  surrounded  with  fine  gardens,  and  possessing 
a library  of  25.000  volumes.  Pop.  791. 

NEUilUTTEN,  (N'euhutten.)  noi/hiitHen,  a village  of  Bo- 
hemia, circle  of  Rukonitz.  Pop.  998. 

NEUJLL£-P0NT-P1ERRE,  nuh'yjP  p6n«'  pe-ain/,  a village 
ol  France,  department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  13  miles  N'.N'.W. 
of  Tour.s.  Pop.  1570. 

NEUILLY,  nuh'yee/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
llaute-Marne,  6 miles  E.  of  Langres.  Pop.  1240. 

NEUILLY-EN-THELLE,  nih'yce/  6n«  t^ll,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Oise,  capital  of  a canton,  13  miles  W, 
3f  Sen  1 is.  Pop.  1300. 
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NEUILLY-LES-RliAL.  nuh'yee/  Id  rd'dl/,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Allier,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Moulius. 
Pop.  1222. 

NEU1LLY"-LE-YENDIN,  nuh'yee/leh  v6No'ddN«/,  a village 
of  F'rauce,  department  anci  18  miles  N.E.  of  Mayenne.  Pop. 
1571. 

NEUILLY-L’EVEQUE,  (Neuilly-rEvCque,)  nuh'yee/  Id'- 
vSk/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Calvados,  4 miles 
S.E.  of  Isigny.  Pop.  1213. 

NEUILLY-SAINT-FRONT,  nuh'yee/  sdN^  frdN®,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Aisue,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Chateau- 
Thierry.  Pop.  1802. 

NEUlLLY’-SUR-SEINE,  nuh'yee/  siiR  san,  a town  of 
F'rance,  department  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  here 
crossed  by  a noble  stone  bridge  of  5 arches,  I5  miles  from 
the  lY.  extremity  of  Paris,  and  on  the  road  to  St.  Germains 
Pop.  in  1852, 15,897,  chiefly  employed  in  manufactures  of  por- 
celain aud  starch,  chemical  works,  and  liqueur  distilleries. 
It  has  a handsome  church,  fine  modern  villas,  and  pictu- 
resque well-wooded  suburbs.  The  royal  chateau  of  Neuilly, 
built  iu  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.,  was  till  lately  the  favorite 
summer  residence  of  Louis  Philippe,  but  was  destroyed 
during  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  park  extends  some 
distance  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  into  the 
w'ooded  islets  that  divide  the  stream. 

NEUKALDEN,  noi'kdl'den.  a walled  town  of  Germany, 
Meckleuberg-Schwerin,  duchy  and  26  miles  E.  of  Gustrow, 
on  I.ake  Cumerow.  Pop.  2150. 

NEUKIRCH,  noi'keeRK,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  go- 
vernment of  Oppeln,  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Leobschiitz.  P.  l040. 

NEUKIRCH,  four  small  villages  aud  parishes  of  Switzer- 
land, the  largest  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne.  Pop.  2264. 

NEUKIRCH,  (NTeder,  nee/der,  and  Gber,  o/ber,)  a town 
of  Prussia,  government  and  S.W.  of  Liegnitz. 

NEUKIRCHEN,  uoi/keeRK'en,  a village  of  Upper  Austria, 
circle  of  Traun.  Pop.  1003. 

NEUKIRCHEN,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government 
and  13  miles  S.  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  972. 

NEUKIRCHEN,  a town  of  Hesse-Cassel.  on  the  Grenft,  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Ziegenhain.  Pop.  2057. 

NEUKIRCHEN-BEIM-HEILIGEN-BLUT,  noi/keeRK'en 
bim  hlffig-en  bloot,  a market-town  of  Low'cr  Bavaria,  N.W. 
of  Passau.  Pop.  1510. 

NEUKLOSTER,  noi^klos'ter,  a village  of  Meckleuberg- 
Schwerin,  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  M ismar.  Pop.  717. 

NEULAND,  noPlilnt,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  go- 
vernment of  Oppeln,  circle  of  Neisse.  Pop.  1046. 

NEULERCHF.NFELD.  See  Lerchenfeld. 

NEU  LISE,  nuh'leez/,  a town  of  F'rance,  department  of 
Loire,  on  the  railway  from  L^ons  to  Roauue,  about  7 miles 
S.E.  of  Roauue.  Pop.  1033. 

NEUMAGEN,  noi'md-ghen,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
14  miles  N.E.  of  Treves,  on  the  Moselle.  Pop.  1370. 

NEUMARK,  noi/maRk,  a walled  town  of  West  Prussia, 
36  miles  S.E.  of  Marienwerder,  on  the  Drewenz.  Pop.  130f , 

NEUMARK,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  34  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Neu-Sandec. 

NEUMARK,  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  and  16  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Klattau.  Pop.  1133. 

NEUMARKT,  noi/maRkt,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  11 
miles  W.N.AV.  of  Breslau,  on  the  railway  to  Glogau.  Pop 
4100.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  manufactures  ol 
woollens  and  linens. 

NEUMARKT,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Sulz,  21  miles 
S.E.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  3085.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  aud 
has  manufactures  of  silk  and  tobacco. 

NEUMARKT,  a town  of  Upper  Austria,  13  miles  N.E.  of 
Salzburg.  Pop.  700. 

N EUM  ARKT,  a town  of  Germany,  Illyria,  24  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Laybach.  Pop.  1440. 

NEUMARKT,  Tran.sylvania.  See  Maros-Yas.vrhelt. 

NEUMARKT  or  NEUMARKT-AN-DER-OLKZA,  noF 
maRkt  ^n  dir  olkt/sd.  a market-town  of  Austria,  Styria, 
S.W.  of  Judenburg.  Pop.  1195. 

NEUMARKT,  (It.  Egna,  ^n/ya,)  a market-town  of  Austria, 
Tyrol.  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Botzen,  on  the  Adige.  Pop.  1548. 

NEUMUHLEN,  (NeuinUhlen.)  noi/mii'leu.  a village  of 
Denmark,  duchy  of  Holstein,  near  Kiel.  Pop.  900. 

NEU.MUNSTER.  (Neumlinster,)  noPmun'ster,  a village  of 
Denmark,  duchy  of  Holstein,  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kiel,  on  the 
Hamburg  Bailway. 

NEUNBURG-YOR-DEM-WALD,  noin/bobRG  voR  dlm^dlt, 
a town  of  Bavaria,  27  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ratisbon.  Pop.  2030, 

NEUNDORF,  noin/doiif,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  ot 
Buntzlau.  I’op.  1003. 

NEUNDORF,  Gross,  groce  noi'doRf,  a village  of  Pru.ssian 
Silesia,  government  of  Oppeln,  circle  of  Neisse.  Pop.  1026. 

NEUNKIRCH,  noin'keeKK,  a town  and  parish  of  fcwitzer- 
land,  canton  and  6 miles  IV.  of  SchalThauseu.  Pop.  1400. 

NEUNKIRCHEN,  noiu/keeRK'eii,  a market-town  of  Rhe- 
nish Prussia.  38  miles  S.E.  of  Treves.  Pop  2020. 

NEUNKIRCHEN,  a market-town  of  Lower  Auslria,  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Neustadt,  on  the  railway  to  Glocknitz.  Pop. 
2200. 

NEUfAKAU,  noi/pd'kOw,  or  PAKAU,  pd/Kow,  a town  of 
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Bohemia,  57  miles  N.E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  2482,  mostly  em- 
ployed in  extensive  cotton  factories. 

NEUQUE,  a river  of  La  Plata.  See  Diamante. 

NEUREUSCII,  noi/roish.  written  also  NOWARZISSE.  a 
market-town  of  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  of  Iglau,  6 miles 
from  Schelletau.  Pop.  1240. 

NEURODE,  noPro-<ieh,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  46  miles 
S.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  5300.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  and 
manufactures  of  flannels. 

XEUSALZ,  noi/silts,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  48  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Liegnitz.  on  the  Oder.  Pop.  3370.  It  was 
founded  by  a colonj’- of  Moravian  brethren,  (Herrnh  liters,) 
and  has  ship-building  docks,  and  manufactures  of  linen 
and  lace. 

NEUSATZ,  noPsits,  (Ilun.  UjvvMk,  oo'ee  vee'daik/.)  a town 
of  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  of  Bacs,  on  tlie  Danube, 
opposite  to  Peterwardcin,  with  wliich  it  communicates  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  Till  the  late  (1849j  Hungarian  war,  when 
it  was  almost  completely  de.stroyed,  it  was  a large  fortified 
town  of  17,400  inhabitants,  and  carried  on  an  imiiortant 
trade,  being  a common  entrepot  for  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  Turkey. 

NEUSCIILOTT,  a town  of  Finland.  See  Nyslott. 

NEUSE,  nuss,  a river  of  North  Carolina,  rises  in  Person 
county,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state.  Next  to  Cape  Fear 
River,  it  is  the  largest  stream  which  rises  and  terminates 
in  North  Carolina.  The  whole  length  is  about  300  miles, 
and  the  general  direction  is  south-eastward.  After  pass- 
ing by  M'aynesborough,  Goldsborough,  and  Newbeim.  it 
empties  itself  into  tins  \V.  extremity  of  Pamlico  Sound, 
through  an  estuary  which  is  several  miles  wide,  and  more 
than  25  miles  long.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  for  eight 
mouths  of  the  year  from  its  mouth  to  Waynesborough,  over 
loo  miles : smaller  boats  have  ascended  about  200  miles. 
After  it  passes  the  middle  part  of  its  course,  the  river  flows 
through  sandy  plains,  which  are  occupied  by  extensive 
forests  of  pitch  pine. 

NEU-SHEHR,  (Neu-Shehr,)  nd-oo'sh^h’r^  written  also 
NEMB-SHEHR,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  120  miles  N.E. 
of  Konieh,  lat.  38°  37'  N..  Ion.  -34°  37'  E.  It  stands  at  the 
height  of  3940  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  with  a bold 
ravine  in  front,  and  a back  ground  of  high  cliffs  of  volcanic 
rock,  containing  about  3000  houses,  two  large  mosques,  a 
Greek  church,  and  a quadrangular  castle  with  round  towers 
at  the  corners.  Pop.  15.000. 

NEUSIEDL,  (noPseedT.)  LAKE  OF,  (Hun.  Ferto  Tara, 
idiPtb'  tohG’oh',)  a lake  of  Hungary,  near  its  western  fron- 
tier, between  the  counties  of  Oedenburg  and  Weiselburg, 
19  miles  S.S.W.  of  Presburg.  Length  23  miles,  average 
breadth  7 miles,  depth  from  9 to  13  feet.  It  receives  the 
Vulka  River,  and  the  town  of  Rusth  is  on  its  IF.  side,  where 
its  banks  are  well  wooded;  on  the  E.  the  country  is  low  and 
marshy,  and  here  its  waters,  during  its  sudden  and  irregu- 
lar inundations,  are  carried  to  the  Rabnitz  by  a canal  cut 
by  a prince  of  the  Esterhazy  family,  who  resides  in  its 
vicinity. 

NEUSIEDL-AM-SEE,  noi'seed’l  dm  sA,  (Hun.  Nezider, 
nd'zee'dair',)  a markebtown  of  West  Hungary,  co.  of  Wie- 
selburg,  on  Lake  Neusicdl.  19  miles  S.W.  of  Presburg.  P.  2036. 

NEUSOHL,  noPzol.  (Hun.  Besztercze-Banya,  bSssH^RpsA' 
bdiPyoh',)  a town  of  North  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Sohl,  on  the  Gran,  at  the  influx  of  the  Bestritza,  80  nules 
N.  of  Pesth.  Lat.  48°  40'  N..  Ion.  19°  3'  E.  Pop.  3600,  or  with 
adjoining  villages,  12,000,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  Protest- 
ants. It  has  an  ancient  castle,  and  numerous  churches,  in 
one  of  which  is  a bell  weighing  5 tons,  a hospital,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  colleges,  several  superior  schools, 
manufactures  of  sword-blades  and  beet-root  sugar,  a con- 
siderable trade  in  linens  and  beer,  :iiid  one  of  the  largest 
sm<dting  houses  in  Hungary,  it  being  the  seat  of  a mining 
council  and  tribunal.  The  ilerrengrund  Mines  near  it  yield 
annually  1500  cwts.  of  copper. 

N EUSS.  noiss.  (anc.  Nove/sium  or  Nnha-CasHra,)  a fortified 
town  of  Rhenbh  Prussia,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the 
Erft,  and  on  a canal  which  joins  the  Rhine.  Pop.  8830.  It 
has  numerous  manufa-tories  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths, 
starch,  leather,  dyes,  ribbons,  and  velvets.  In  451  it  was 
sacked  by  Attila;  in  1254  it  joined  the  Hanseatic  league. 
In  its  vicinity  numerous  urns  and  Roman  medals  have  been 
found. 

NEU8TADT,  nu/stdtor  noi'stdtt.or  PRUDNIK,  prood'nik, 
a walled  town  of  Prussia,  government  and  29  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Oppeln.  It  is  toleralily  well  built,  has  a Protestant  and 
three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a synagogue,  two  hospitals. 
And  a convent  of  the  Brothers  of  Charity,  provincial  and 
city  courts.  Pop.  6797. 

NEUSTADT,  noPstitt.  or  WIENER-NETJSTADT,  Wner- 
noi'stdtt.  a town  of  Lower  Austria,  13  miles  S.  of  Vienna, 
near  the  Hungarian  frontier,  on  the  railway  to  Griitz,  on 
th(!  small  river  Kerbach,  and  on  the  canal  to  Vienna.  Lat. 
17°  48'  N.,  Ion.  16°  13'  E.  Pop.  9.323,  exclusive  of  military. 
The  town  is  regularly  built,  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
entered  by  four  gates.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
emperors,  and  has  a cathedral  of  the  13th  century  with  two 
tuP  towers,  an  old  royal  castle,  a gymnasium,  a Cistertian 
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abbey  with  a library  of  20.000  volumes,  and  museums. 
military  academy,  with  models  and  instruments,  and  a 
library  of  8000  volumes.  It  has  exten.«ive  susar  refineries, 
cotton  manufactures,  breweries,  and  paper-nnll.s. 

NEUSTADT.  noi/stdtt,  or  NOWEMIESTO.  no-vSni-yfis'to,  a 
walled  town  of  Bohemia,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Kduiggratz.  Pop. 
1750. 

NEUSTADT,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia.  28  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Oppeln.  on  the  Braune.  Pop.  2648.  It  is  enclosed  by 
earth  ramparts,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  linens, 
and  lace,  with  some  trade  in  Hungarian  wine. 

NEUSTADT.  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony.  2 miles  N.  of 

M. agdeburg.  of  which  it  is  considered  a suburb.  Pop.  6700. 

NEUSTADT,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  32  miles  E.  of 

Cologne.  Pop.  1208. 

NEUSTADT  or  WEUIERSFR  ET,  ■ftPer.s-frT'.  a town  of  West 
Prussia.  24  miles  N.W.  of  Dantzic,  on  the  Rehde.  Pop.  2050 

NEUSTADT,  a town  of  Germany.  Hesse-Cassel,  province 
of  Ober-Hessen,  on  an  i.sland  formed  by  an  affluent  of  the 
Schalm.  17  miles  E.  of  Marburg.  Pop.  1792. 

NEUSTADT.  a town  of  Germany,  NIecklenburg-Schwerin, 
on  the  Elde.  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Schwerin.  Pop.  1771. 

NEUSTADT.  a town  of  Germany,  Baden,  on  two  small 
rivers.  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  1710. 

NEUSTADT.  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  Kocher,  8 
miles  N.E.  of  Ileilbronn.  Pop.  1400. 

NEUSTADT.  a town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  22 
miles  S.W.  of  Rati.sbon.  Pop.  1077. 

NEUST.\DT,  a town  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Holstein,  on 
the  Baltic,  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Liibeck,  with  2647  inhabit- 
ants. a harbor  for  small  vessels,  and  some  trade  in  ship- 
building. 

NEUSTADT,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Nagy  Banta. 

NEUSTADT,  a town  of  Transylvania,  near  Kronstadt. 
Pop.  2846. 

NEUSTADT,  a town  of  Moravia,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Olmutz.  with  a station  on  the  railway  to  Prague.  Pop.  4000. 

NEUSTADT.  a market-town  of  Germany,  in  Brunswick,  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Harzburg  Railway,  24  miles  S.  of  Bruns- 
wick. Pop.  900. 

NEUSTADT-AM-KULM,  noi'statt  Sm  koolm,  a town  ot 
Bavaria.  14  miles  S.E.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  1000. 

NEUSTADT  AM  RUBENBERGE.  noi'st^tt  am  roo^ben- 
b^Rg'eh.  a town  of  Bavaria,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Hanover,  on 
the  Leine.  Pop.  1500. 

NEUSTADT-AN-DER-ATSCH,  noi'statt  2n  d&r  Tsh.  a town 
of  Bavaria,  on  the  Aisch,  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Anspach.  Pop. 
3061.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  has  2 castles,  and  manufac- 
tures of  leather,  and  cotton  and  woollen  cloths. 

NEUSTADT-AN-DER-HARDT.  noFstdtt  Sn  d?r  hantt,  a 
town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria.  ca])ital  of  a county,  on  a small 
affluent  of  the  Rhine.  12  miles  N.  of  Landau.  Pop.  6088, 
employed  in  manufactures  of  muskets,  paper,  woollen  cloth, 
chemical  and  vinegar  factories,  and  oil  and  gunpowder  mills. 

NEUSTADT-AN-DER-HEIDE,  noi'stdtt  tin  d?r  hUdeh,  a 
town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg,  principality  and  9 
miles  N.E.  of  Coburg.  Pop.  2000. 

NEUSTADT-AN-DER-ORLA.  noi'stjitt  in  dh  anni.  a town 
of  Germany,  grand-duchy  of  Saxe-AVeimar,  principality  and 
24  miles  S.E.  of  AVeimar,  on  the  Orla.  an  affluent  of  the 
Saale.  Pop.  4250.  It  has  a ducal  residence,  and  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloths,  linens,  and  leather. 

NEUSTADT-AN-DER-SAALE.  noi'stiitt  an  d?r  sa'leh,  a 
town  of  BaA’aria,  on  the  Saale,  40  miles  N.E.  of  AViirzburg. 
Pop.  1450. 

NEUSTADT-AN-DER-AVALDNAB,  noi'statt  an  di^r  ^aitA 
nab.  a town  of  Bavaria.  31  miles  S.E.  of  Baireuth.  Pop. 
1560. 

NEUSTADT-BEI-STOLPEN.  noi'statt  hi  stoFpen,  a town 
of  Saxony.  21  miles  E.  of  Dresden,  on  the  Polenz.  Pop.  2122. 

NEU.STADT-EBERSAVALDE.  noi'statt  .a/bers-<vardeb,  a 
town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Finnow 
Canal,  and  on  the  railway  to  Stettin.  24  miles  N.E.  of  Ber- 
lin. Pop.  5360,  employed  in  manufactures  of  porcelain, 
ivory,  brass,  iron,  and  steel  wares,  and  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics. 

NEUSTADTEL-BET-SCHNEEBERG.  noi'st?t-tel  bT  sdmif- 
b^RG.  a town  of  Saxonv.  11  miles  S.E.  of  Zwickau.  Pop.  1775. 

NEUSTADTL.  (Neu^^tadtl.)  RUDOLPHSAVERTH.  roo^dolfs- 
waint'.  or  NOVOMES'TO.  a town  of  Illyria,  38  miles  S.E.  of 
Lay  bach,  on  the  Gurk.  Pop.  1751. 

NEUSTADTL,  (Bohemian  Novjymiesto,  no-vim-yiAp/fo.')  a 
town  of  Moravia,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Iglau.  Pop.  1814.  It  has 
a castle  and  iron-mines. 

NEUSTADTL,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  40  miles  N.W, 
of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1500. 

NEUST.ADTL,  (Neustadtl ) noi'stftt’l,  tllnn.  Kiszneza 
Ujhely.  kis'sooWzd'  oo'ee  hi^R,)  a town  of  North  Hungary, 
CO.  of  Trentschin,  45  miles  N.  of  Kremnitz.  Pop.  2500. 

NEUSTADTL-AN-DER-AVAAG,  (Neustadtl-an-der-AV..ag.) 
noi'st^tt’l  dn  d?r  Avdg.  (Hun.  Vagh-Ujfiely,  vdg-oo'ee'h?P,  a 
market-town  of  North-AA’est  Hungary,  co.  and  3.3  miles 

N. N.AVb  of  Neutra,  on  the  AVaag.  Pop.  5500.  Ithas  a manu- 
factory of  woollen  cloth. 

NEUSTADTL,  BOHMISCH,  (Bbhmisch,)  bb'mish  noF- 
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is  a,  town  (if  Bohemia,  Buntzlau,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Reichenberg.  T*,>|i.  2496. 

NEUSTETTIN,  noi'st§t-teen/,  a town  of  Prussia,  Pomera- 
nia, 39  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cbslin.  Pop.  4060. 

NEUSTIET,  noi'stift,  a market-town  of  Germany,  Tyrol, 
11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Innspruck.  Pop.  1470. 

NEUSTIFT,  a town  of  Bohemia,  20  miles  E.  of  Tabor. 

NEUSTIFT,  a market-town  of  Germany,  Styria,  16  miles 
S.W.  of  Marburf^.  Pop.  140. 

NEU-STRELITZ,  noi  strA/lits,  a town  of  North  Germany, 
sapital  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  between 
Lakes  Zierker  and  Glombeck,  60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Berlin. 
Pop.  6484.  It  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  grand  duke  and 
court,  and  has  a theatre,  college,  mint,  and  other  govern- 
ment offices,  a public  library  of  50,000  volumes,  ami  a col- 
lection of  antiquities.  Its  inhabitants  are  mostly  supported 
by  supplying  the  government  establishments. 

NEUSTRIA  or  NEUSTRIE.  See  Normandy. 

NEUTEICII,  noi^tiK,  (Polish.  Nitych,  nee^tiK,)  a town  of 
We.st  Prussia.  21  miles  S.E.  of  Dantzic.  Pop.  1650. 

NEUTITSCIIEIN,  noi'tit.shme\  or  NOWY-GYRIN,  no'i^e- 
ghir'in.  a town  of  Moravia,  26  miles  E.N.E.of  Prerau.  Pop. 
9000,  many  of  whom  are  emploj  ed  in  woollen  weaving,  and 
making  flannel.  Near  it  is  a mineral  spring. 

NEUTRA,  (Ilun.  Nyitru,  nee'tiadi'  or  nyee^troh',)  a river 
of  Hungary,  rises  in  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  county  of 
Neutra,  flows  circuitously  S.S.W. , and,  after  a course  of  above 
100  miles,  joins  the  Waag  on  the  left,  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Danube. 

NEUTRA,  noi/tri,  a town  of  North-West  Hungary,  on  the 
Neutra,  46  miles  K.N.E.  of  Presburg.  Pop.  4090.  It  has  a 
strong  castle  and  cathedral. 

NEUTRA.  a county  of  Hungary,  bounded  N.  and  N.W. 
by  Moravia.  The  capital  is  Neutra.  Pop.  383.500. 

NEUVE-EGLISE,  nuv  A'gleez',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Cantal,  9 miles  S.W.  of  St.  Flour.  Pop.  2216. 

NEUVEVILLE,  nuv'veeP,  (Ger.  Neue.nstadt,  noi'eu-stdtt',) 
a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Bern,  on  the  N.W.  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  9 miles  S.\V.  of  Bienne.  Pop.  1200. 

NEUVIC.  noh'veekL  a town  of  France,  department  of  Dor- 
dogne, on  the  Isle,  13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Perigueux.  P.  2257. 

NHIUVIC,  a town  of  France,  dejiartment  of  Correze,  12 
miles  S.  of  Ussel.  Pop.  in  1852,  3350. 

NEUVIC,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Haute-Vienne, 
17  miles  S.E.  of  Limoges.  Pop.  1770. 

NEUVILLE,  nuh'veeP,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Vienne,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Poitiers.  Pop.  1140. 

NEUVILLE  or  NEUVILLE-AU-BOIS,  nuh'veeP  6 bwd,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Loiret,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Or- 
leans. Pop.  1228. 

NEUVILLE,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  ar- 
rondissement  of  Cambrai.  Pop.  2250. 

NEUVILLES,  nuh'veeP,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut.  10  miles  N.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1941. 

NEUVILLE-SUR-SAONE,  (Neuville-sur-Saone,)  nuh'veel/ 
siiR  son,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Rhone,  on  the 
SaOne,  8 miles  N.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  1600. 

NEUVILLY,  nuh'vee'yeef,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Nord,  about  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cambrai.  Pop.  2082. 

NEUVY.  nuh'veel,  a town  of  France,  department  of  SaOne- 
eULoire,  18  miles  M'.N.IV.  of  Charolles.  Pop.  1200. 

NEUVY-LE-ROl,  nuh'veel  leh  Rwd.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Indre-et-Loire,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Tours.  Pop. 
1605. 


NEIVA,  (Rus.  pron.  nA-v3/,)  an  important  river  or  st.;ait 
of  Russia,  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  connecting  the 
Lake  of  Ladoga  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Length  40  miles 
from  SchlUsselberg  on  the  former,  to  St.  Petersburg  at  the 
head  of  the  latter,  which  city  it  separates  from  its  N. 
suburbs;  breadth  1500  feet;  depth  in  the  channel  about  50 
feet.  It  is  the  great  medium  of  communication  between 
the  internal  parts  ot  North  Russia  and  the  .sea,  though 
usually  frozen  up  from  October  to  April ; it  has  been  found 
to  carry  into  the  gulf  116,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a second. 

NEVA,  a river  of  East  Russia.  See  Neiva. 

NEVADA,  SIERRA.  See  Sierra  Nevada. 

NEVADA,  nd-vdidd,  a county  towards  the  N.  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, contains  about  900  square  miles.  Drained  by  the 
Middle  and  South  Yuba,  which  afford  valuable  water-power. 
The  surface  in  the  E.  part  is  mountainous,  beimr  traversed 
by  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  Snowy  Range  of  California.  Gold 
is  abundant  in  this  county,  both  in  quartz  veins  and  in 
placers.  Capital,  Nevada  City.  Pop.  16,446. 

NEVADA,  ne-vah'da,  a post-office  of  Wyandot  county, 
Ohio. 

NEV.\D  V,  Story  county,  Iowa.  See  Appendix. 

NEVADA,  a post-village  of  Green  co.,  Wisconsin,  9 miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Monroe. 

NEVADA  CITY,  a post-town,  capital  of  Nevada  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 180  miles  N.E.  of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  3679. 

I NEVADO,  nAvd^Do,  NEVADA,  nA-vAnd,  a Spanish  word 
! signifying  “ snow-clad,”  and  forming  a part  of  the  name  of 
i various  mountains  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America;  as. 
Sierra  Nevada,  “ snow-clad  ridge.” 
j NEVANS,  a township  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  996. 

I NEVEL  or  NEWEL,  nA-veP,  a town  of  Russian  Poland, 

government,  and  54  miles  N.  of  Vitebsk.  Pop.  4600. 

NEVELE,  n.VvA-leh,  a market-town  of  Bel^um,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  8 miles  W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  3500. 

NEV/ENDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

NEVERN,  a parish  of  Wales.  See  Nefern. 

NEVERS.  neh-vaiit/,  (anc.  Noviodufnum,)  a city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Nievre,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire,  here  cros.sed  by  a stone  bridge  of  20  arches,  at  the 
I confluence  of  the  Nievre,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Branch 
; Railway  du  Centre,  35  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bourges;  lat.  46^^  59^ 
I N.,  Ion.  3°  10'  E.  Pop.  in  1852,  17,045.  It  is  a tribunal  of 
commerce,  and  has  a communal  college,  with  a library  of 
I 7000  volumes,  and  a fine  cathedral.  It  has  manufactures 
j of  iron  and  steel  goods,  porcelain,  and  jewelry.  Previous  to 
j 1789,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Niveruois.  In  its 
! vicinity  are  the  forges  of  Fourchambault,  the  copper  workij 
I of  Imphy,  and  the  foundry  of  La  Chaussade,  for  cables  and 
anchors  for  the  national  marine.  Near  it  are  the  mineral 
waters  of  Pouges. 

NEV'ERSINK,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Sulli- 
van co..  New  York,  on  Neversink  River,  45  miles  S.W.  of 
Albany.  Pop.  24R6. 

NEVERSINK  HILLS.  New  Jersey.  See  Highlands. 

NEVERSINK  RIVER,  New  .Jersey.  See  Nevisink. 

NEVERSINK  RIVER  rises  in  Ulster  county,  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  New  York,  and  running  through  Sullivan  county, 
falls  into  the  Delaware,  near  Port  Jervis. 

NfiVEZ,  nA'va'.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Finis- 
terre,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Quimper.  Pop.  1920. 

NEVIANO-DEGLl-ARDUINI,  n.Ave-A/no  dAl/yee  aR-doo 
ee'nee,  a village  of  Italy,  16  miles  S.  by  E,  of  Parma.  Pop. 


NEUVY  SAUTOUR,  nuh'veef  so'tooR^  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Yonne.  16  miles  N.W.  of  Tounerre.  P.  1600. 

NEUVY-SAINT-S15pULCRE,  nuh'vee/  sL\g  sA'-pulk’r/,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Indre,  85  miles  W.  of  La 
Chatre.  Pop.  2040. 

NEUVY-SUR-LOIHE,  nuh'vee'  siiR  IwAr,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Nievre,  near  the  Loire,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Cosne.  Pop.  1350. 

NEUWALDE,  noPwdl'deh,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
government  of  Oppelii,  circle  of  Neisse.  Pop.  1247. 

NEUWARP,  noi/waRp,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Po- 
merania. 25  miles  N.IV.  of  Stettin.  Poj).  1800. 

NEUWEDEL,  noi^vA'del,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg.  78  miles  N.E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  3000. 

NEUWEIER,  noi'wT'er,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Middle 
Rhine,  bailiwick  of  Billil.  Pop.  1013. 

NEUWIED,  nu'weed  or  noFweet.  called  also  WIED-NEU- 
VVIED,  ^eet  noi'weet,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  8 miles 
N.N.'.V.  of  Coblentz,  capital  of  a principality,  on  the  left 
Itank  of  the  Rhine.  Pop.  6100.  It  wois  founded  early  in 
the  18th  century,  and  is  well  built:  principal  edifices,  the 
ancient  Castle  of  the  Counts  of  M'ied,  with  a museum  of 
Qatural  history,  a library,  and  extensive  gardens;  Cal- 
rinist,  Roman  Catholic,  Anabaptist,  and  various  other 
(hurches.  a synagogue,  gymnasium,  normal  school,  several 
private  boarding  and  educational  establishments,  a library 
>f  10,000  volumes,  and  a prosperous  Moravian  establish- 
ment. It  has  also  a collection  of  Homan  antiquities. 

NEUZELLE,  noi'tsM'leh.  Prussia,  a station  on  the  railway 
from  Berlin  to  Breslau.  IS  miles  from  Frankfort. 

NEUZEN,  a town  of  Holland,  See  Terneuse. 


NEVIANSK,  nA-ve-Ansk',  (New  and  Old.)  two  towns  ol 
Asiatic  Russia,  government  of  Perm,  35  miles  N.  of  Yeka- 
terinboorg. 

NEVIGES,  nA/ve-ghes,  a village  of  Prussia,  government 
and  E.  of  Dusseldorf  Pop.  1338. 

NEVIL  BAY,  British  America,  is  an  inlet  on  the  W.  side 
of  Hudson  Bay. 

NfiVILLE,  nA'veeF,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-Inferieure,  28  miles  N.W.  of  Rouen.  Pop.  1590. 

NEVULLE  Port,  an  inlet  of  North  America,  N,  of  Van- 
couver’s Island;  lat.  50'^  32'  N.,  Ion.  125°  IV. 

NEVHLLE,  a post-village  of  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  33  miles  above  Cincinnati.  Pop.  404. 

NEVHN  or  NEFWN,  a market-town  and  parish  of  North 
Wales,  CO.  and  on  the  Bay  of  Carnarvon,  51  miles  W.N.W 
of  Pwllheli.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in  1851,  1854. 
It  has  a harbor,  but  no  trade.  It  joins  with  Carnarvon, 
Bangor,  Conway,  Criccieth,  and  Pwdlheli  in  sending  1 mem- 
ber to  the  House  of  Commons. 

NEVGN,  a post-office  of  Highland  co..  Ohio. 

NEVIS,  nA/vis,  a town  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol,  on  the  Avisio 
Pop.  1953. 

NEV'IS,  a West  India  Island  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
leeward  group,  in  lat.  17°  10'  N.,  Ion.  62°  40'  M'.,  separatee] 
from  the  S.  end  of  St.  Christopher’s,  by  a channel  2 miles 
across.  Area  about  20  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1852.  10.200 

NEV'ISINK  (or  NEVERSINK)  RIVER,  of  .Monmouth  co., 
New  Jersey,  flows  north-eastward,  and  emjeties  itself  into 
the  southern  part  of  Sandy  Hook  Bav,  at  the  base  of  tb" 
Neversink  Hills.  Above  tiile-w ater  it  is  called  awimmn^i 
River. 
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NEW-AB'REY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright 

NEW  ABERDEEN^,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Wateiloo.  8 miles  from  Galt,  and  70  from  Goderich.  I*.  125.  , 

NEWAYGO  or  NEWAY'GO,  a new  county  in  the  W.  part  ; 
of  Mic’iigan,  contains  about  550  square  miles.  It  is  inter-  j 
seated  by  the  Maskego  Kiver,  and  also  drained  by  the  head- 
waters of  Notipeskago  and  White  Kiver.s.  and  several  smaller 
streams.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  Capital, 
Newavgo.  Pop.  2760. 

N KWAGO,  or  NEWAYGO.  See  Appendix. 

NEWAHY,nA-w3^'hee.  a town  of  India,  dominions  and  35 
miles  S.E.  of  Jeypoor,  on  an  abrupt  rock,  near  the  strong 
fort  of  Narghur.  Lat.  26°  33'  N.,  Ion.  75°  44'  E. 

NEW  ARY,  ni-wd/ree,  a town  of  India,  16  miles  S.E.  of 
Dew  ass. 

NEW  AL'BANY,  a postrvillage  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

NEW  ALBANY,  a thriving  post-vilbge  of  Pontotoc  co., 
Mississippi,  on  the  Tallahatchie  River,  near  its  source,  about 
21  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Pontotoc.  Cotton  is  shipped  here  by 
means  of  small  boats. 

NEIV  ALBANY,  a village  of  Eranklin  co.,  Ohio,  has  about 
200  inhabitants. 

NEW  ALBANY,  a post-village  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio,  158 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

NEW'  ALBANY,  a post-township  of  Floyd  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1714. 

NEW'  ALBANY,  a flourishing  city,  capital  of  Floyd  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  3 miles  below 
the  Falls,  5 miles  below  Louisville,  and  136  miles  below  Cin-  j 
cinnati.  Lat.  38°  18'  N.,  Ion.  85°  51'  W.  It  is  the  southern  | 
terminus  of  the  Louisville,  New'  Albany,  and  Chicago  Rail- 
road, which  extends  to  Michigan  City,  287  miles.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  rapid  grow'th  and  active  trade;  in  fact,  it 
may  be  considered  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  state,  j 
Steamboats  arrive  and  depart  daily  from  and  to  all  points  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  streets  are  w'ide  and  straight,  i 
furnished  with  pleasant  sidewalks,and  lighted  with  gas.  The  j 
town  contains  18  churches,  a Collegiate  Institute,  a Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary,  4 banks,  and  5 large  public 
scho'^l  houses.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here.  Steam- 
boat building  is  carried  on  more  extensively  here  than  at 
any  other  place  on  the  Ohio,  excepting  Cincinnati.  Tw'enty- 
six  steamboats  were  launched  here  in  1864.  N ew  Albany  has 
6 steamboat  yards,  4 flouring-mills,  2 rolling-mills,  2 brass 
foundries.  2 iron  foundries,  3 manufactories  of  steam  engines, 
and  1 of  locomotives,  and  1 woollen  factory.  Laid  out  in 
1813.  Population  in  1840,  4226;  in  1850,  8181;  in  1860, 
12.647 ; in  1865,  about  18,000. 

NEW'  AL'BION,  a post-township  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  about  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Dunkirk. 
Pop.  1579. 

NEW'  ALBION,  the  name  formerly  given  by  Sir  F.  Drake 
to  California,  and  part  of  the  coast  of  Oregon.  Humboldt 
limits  the  name  to  that  part  of  the  coast  extending  from  lat. 
43°  to  48°. 

.NEW  ALEXANfDER,  a post-village  of  Columbiana  co., 
Ohio. 

NEW'  ALEXAN/DRIA,  a thriving  post-borough  of  West- 
moreland CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Loyalhanna  Creek,  and 
on  the  turnpike  from  Blairsville  to  Pittsburg,  36  miles  E. 
of  the  latter.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  county, 
aud  has  an  active  trade. 

NEW’  .ALEXANDRIA,  a post-ofiice  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  AL'SACE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Dearborn  co., 
Indiana,  80  S.E.  of  Indianapolis,  is  surrounded  by  a rich 
farming  district. 

NEtV  AIJSTE.AD,  a post-village  of  Cheshire  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

.NEW'  A.M'STERDAM,  a post-village  of  IIarri.«on  co.,  In- 
diana. on  the  Ohio  River,  125  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEW’  A.MS'fERD.AM,  a seaport-town  of  South  America, 
British  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Berbice  where  ioined 
by  tlie  Cange  River,  lat.  6°  14'  51"  N.,  Ion.  57°  31'  8"  W., 
originally  founded  by  the  Dutch,  'fhe  houses  are  built  of 
wood,  and  the  town  intersected  by  canals,  'rhree  strong 
batteries  in  the  vicinity  protect  the  entrance  of  the  river. 

NEW  .AN/TIOCH.  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  AUDI  POOR  or  NEW'ARDIPUR.  ne-war'de-poorf, 
written  also  NEORDEi'OOR,  a town  of  Hindostan,  king- 
dom of  Oude,  about  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lucknow.  Pop.  3000. 

NEW'ABK,  a parliamentary  and  muni'ipal  berough, 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  county  and  17  miles  N.E.  of 
Nottingham,  on  a railway  thence  to  Lincoln,  also  on  the 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  on  the  Newark 
Kiver,  a navigable  branch  of  the  Trent.  It  is  well-built, 
lia«  in  its  centre  a spacious  market-place,  and  is  api)roached 
from  the  N.  by  a long  raised  (tauseway  on  numerous  arches; 
its  stree^^s  are  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  It  has  a respect- 
able Town-hall,  a large  an(i  elegant  crucif  trm  church,  with 
a grac' fill  tower  and  lofty  spire;  places  of  worship  for  the 
Baptists,  Independents,  Calvinists,  I’rimitive  and  Wesleyan 
.Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics;  a free  grammar  school, 
several  alm.shouses,  and  various  other  charities;  a large 
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linen  manufactory;  and  a trade  in  corn,  coal,  cattle,  wool 
malt,  and  flour ; 50,00U  quarters  of  the  last  are  sent  an 
nually  to  Manchester.  Liverpool,  and  London.  Large  and 
commodious  wharves  have  been  constructed  on  the  'I'rent, 
which  afford  facilities  for  navigation.  On  the  N.W.  of  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  rebuilt  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  and  hence  called  the  Newwork— whence  thj 
name  of  the  town,  'fhe  castle  was  dismantled  by  the  par 
liamentary  army,  and  is  now  a stalely  ruin ; in  it  King 
John  died  in  1216.  Newark  sends  2 members  to  the  Hou.sf 
of  Commons.  Pop.  of  the  borough,  in  1851,  11.333. 

NEWfARK,  a po.«t-townshlp  in  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont 
44  miles  N.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  567. 

NEWARK,  a township  of  Tioga  co.,  New  York.  Pop.  2169 

NEWARK,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Arcadia  township, 
Wayne  co..  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  Ro 
Chester  and  Syracuse  Railroad,  (direct,)  31  miles  E.  by  S.  o1 
Rochester.  It  contains  4 or  5 churches,  2 banks,  a largi 
Union  school-house,  w'hich  cost  $d000,  and  several  largi 
warehouses.  'The  new  Presbyterian  church  cost  from 
$10,000  to  $12,000.  Pop.  in  1S6  i,  estimated  at  1700. 

Newark,  a city,  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Es- 
sex CO.,  New  Jersey,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pas- 
saic River,  about  4 miles  from  its  entrance  into  Newark  Bay, 
and  on  the  railroad  connecting  New  Y'ork  with  Philadelphia, 

9 miles  W.  of  the  former,  and  78  miles  N.E.  of  the  latter; 
lat.  40°  45' N.,  Ion.  74°  10' W.  'fliis  city,  the  largest  in  the 
state,  is  built  chiefly  on  a plain,  terminated  on  the  W.  by  an 
elevation,  or  ridge  of  land,  extending  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  town.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
for  the  most  part,  with  wide,  straight  streets,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Broad  street,  the  principal  tho- 
roughfare and  seat  of  business,  is  one  of  the  finest  avenues 
anywhere  to  be  met  w’ith.  It  is  upwards  of  120  feet  in 
breadth,  .shaded  w'ith  elegant  elms,  and  extends  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  city,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  Near  its  centre  it  is  intersected  by  Market  street, 
which  is  also  an  important  thoroughfare,  communicating 
with  the  principal  railroad  depot.  North  of  this,  and  bor- 
dering on  Broad  street,  are  two  beautiful  public  squares, 
called  the  Upper  aud  Lower  Parks,  each  adorned  with  ma- 
jestic elms.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  city  is  the  South  Park, 
another  beautiful  square.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  parks  are 
some  of  the  finest  residences  in  Newark.  Among  the  public 
buildings  deserving  of  notice,  may  be  mentioned  the  Court- 
House,  a large  brownstone  edifice,  in  the  Egyptian  style,  at 
the  intersection  of  Market  with  High  street.  The  Library 
Building,  in  Market  street,  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in 
the  city,  and  contains  besides  the  apartment  for  the  library, 
a large  hall  for  public  lectures,  concerts,  &c.  'I'he  literary 
institutions  of  Newark  coinjirise  the  Library  Association, 
occupying  the  library  building  above  referred  to,  with  a li- 
brary of  over  12,000  volumes ; the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  founded  in  1845 ; its  meetings  are  held  alternately 
at  Newark  and  'Trenton  ; it  has  a library  of  2000  volumes, 
and  the  Essex  County  Teachers’  Institute,  meeting  semi- 
annually, founded  in  March,  1853.  'The  Academy  has  a fine 
brick  building,  situated  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  High 
street.  From  the  grounds  is  obtained  a beautiful  view  of 
the  city  and  of  the  Passaic  Valley  for  many  miles.  The  in- 
stitute numbers  upwards  of  300  pujiils,  and  is  in  a most 
prosperous  condition.  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Company  occupy  the  finest  building  in  the  state.  It  is  a 
stone  edifice  of  massive  proportions  and  elegantly  finished. 
The  Mechanics’  Bank,  Newark  Banking  Company,  Newark 
Savings  Institution,  Newark  City  Bank,  McGregor  Hall,  and 
Kremlin  Place  also  occuiiy  elegant  edifices.  The  U.  S.  Cus- 
tom House  and  Post-Oflice  occupy  a massive  stone  edifice 
erected  at  a cost  of  over  $150,000.  'The  City  Hall  is  also  a 
fine  structure.  Many  of  the  churches  are  splendid  edifices. 
The  Catholic  in  Washington,  High,  Warren,  and  Lafayette 
streets,  the  Methodist  in  Market  street  below  Broad,  and 
Broad,  corner  of  Marshall,  the  First  Baptist  in  Academy 
street,  and  Third  Baptist  in  Orange  street,  and  the  Presby- 
terian churches  near  the  Lower  Park  and  in  High  street, 
some  of  which  have  recently  been  erected,  are  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  any  similar  buildings  in  the  country.  Several  of 
them  are  especially  remarkable  for  their  lofty  and  graceful 
spires.  There  are,  in  all,  about  75  churches  of  the  various 
denominations.  About  $70,000  are  annually  appropriated 
by  the  city  for  the  support  of  popular  education.  'There  are 

10  fine  brick  public-school-houses,  one  in  each  ward  of  the 
city  ; each  of  these  contains  2 schools,  one  for  either  sex,  and 
a high-school.  Number  of  pujiils  attending  school,  about 
6000.  Four  newspapers  are  published  in  the  city,  all  of 
which  are  dailies.  'There  are  7 banks,  with  a capital  of 
about  $2,700,000,  and  several  insurance  companies.  Oasis 
used  to  light  the  streets.  There  is  a good  supply  of  water, 
and  ample  sewerage ; paid  fire  department  with  several 
steam-engines ; excellent  police  and  other  arrangements. 
'The  debt  of  the  city  in  1864  was  $484,498  for  city  purposes, 
and  $550,000  was  debt. 

'The  rajiid  growth  of  Newark  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  manu- 
factures, for  which  it  has  long  been  distinguished.  'This 
department  of  industry  is  not  generally  controlled  by  mam- 
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moth  corporations,  as  in  some  of  the  towns  of  New  England, 
but  includes  a great  niimljor  of  enterprising  persons,  who, 
with  a moderate  capital,  employ  a few  hands  and  do  a pro- 
Qtahle  business.  There  are,  however,  several  very  extensive 
establishments,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  for  the 
production  of  India-rubber  goods,  carriages,  omnibuses,  ma- 
chinery and  castings,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  manufacture  of  jewel- 
ry this  city  is  perhaps  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the 
United  States.  Leather,  boots,  shoes,  saddles,  harness,  and 
clothing,  have  always  constituted  an  important  part  of  New- 
ark manufactures,  the  various  branches  of  which  comprise 
nearly  every  article  in  use.  The  amount  of  manufactures 
in  547  establishments,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  was 
$2.3,264,313.  Newark  is  the  See  of  a Roman  Catholic  Bishop, 
and  has  a large  foreign  population.  There  are  several  hand- 
some cemeteries  in  the  vicinity.  Newark  contains  many  old 
and  elegant  trees,which  add  beauty  to  the  town.  There  are 
also  beautiful  drives  on  the  outskirts,  the  famous  “Llewel- 
lyn Park  ” lying  near.  Brownstone  quarries  are  also  worked 
in  the  vicinity.  The  commerce  of  the  port  is  limited  chiefly 
to  the  coast  trade.  June  30, 1864,  its  shipping  amounted  in 
the  aggregate  to  227  tons  registered,  and  7856  tons  enrolled 
and  licensed.  Of  the  latter,  all  was  employed  in  the  coast 
trade,  and  2861  tons  in  steam  navigation.  The  foreign  arri- 
vals for  the  year  were  20  (tons  2026),  and  the  clearances  3 
(tons  414).  Railroad  cars  leave  for  New  York  every  half- 
hour  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  Morris  and 
Essex  Railroad  also  passes  through  the  city  from  Hoboken 
[For  continuation,  see  Appendix.] 

NEWARK,  a post-village  of  Newcastle  co.,  Delaware, 
on  the  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  12  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Wilmington.  It  has  3 churches,  an  academy,  and  a bank, 
and  is  the  seat  of  Delaware  College,  which  was  founded  in 
1833.  Pop.  787. 

NEWARK,  a thriving  post-village  of  Worcester  co.,  Ma- 
ryland, about  100  miles  S.E.  of  Annapolis.  It  has  4 stores 
and  2 hotels. 

NEWARK,  a post-office  of  Wirt  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

NEW.4RK,  a small  posLvillage  of  White  co.,  Tennessee. 

NEV\L4RK,  a handsome  and  flourishing  town  in  Newark 
township,  and  capital  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  three  forks  of  Licking  River,  and  on  the 
Ohio  Canal,  .37  miles  E.  of  Columbus,  and  24  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Zanesville.  A railroad,  117  miles  long,  connects  the 
town  with  Sandusky  city.  The  site  of  Newark  is  level, 
the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses  well  built.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a fertile  and  populous  country,  and  has  an 
active  trade.  Newark  contains  10  churches,  3 newspaper 
offices,  a flourishing  union  school.  2 l>anks,  and  several  fac- 
tories. This  place  at  present  is  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  Sandusky  Mansfield  and  Newark  Railroad,  which  is  to 
be  extended  to  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  Central 
Ohio  Kailroad  connects  it  with  Columbus  on  one  hand,  and 
Wheeling  on  the  other.  Quarries  of  sandstone  are  found  in 
the  vicinity,  and  there  is  a large  mine  of  cannel-coal  8 miles 
S.E.  of  the  town.  Laid  out  in  1801.  Pop.  in  1850,  3654; 
in  1860,  4675. 

NEWARK,  a township  in  Allegan  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  816. 

NEWARK,  a post-village  of  Warrick  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Evansville. 

NEWARK,  a thriving  post-village  of  Kendall  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Chicago  and  Aurora  Railroad,  62  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Chicago,  and  2 miles  E.  of  Fox  River.  It  is  situated  on  a 
fertile  prairie.  It  is  incorporated.  Pop.  in  1853,  about  400. 

NEWARK,  a small  village  of  Andrew  co.,  Missouri. 

NEWABK,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Missouri,  near  the 
South  Fabius  River,  about  100  miles  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 
It  has  a church  and  2 stores. 

NEWARK,  a village  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  on  Cedar  River, 
25  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

NEW.^RK,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Rock  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 78  miles  W.S.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  1136. 

N EW  ARK,  a thriving  post-village  of  West  Bend  township, 
Washington  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Jlilwaukie  River,  about  38 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Milwaukie  City,  The  river  furnishes  water- 
power near  the  village.  It  has  4 stores.  Its  name  has 
been  changed  to  Bvrton. 

NEWARK,  a village  of  Canada  West.  See  Niagara. 

NEWARK  VALLEY,  a post-village  of  Newark  township, 
Tioga  co..  New  York,  on  Owego  Creek,  about  10  miles  N.E.  of 
j owego.  It  contains  severa.l  churches. 

NEW  ASIPFORD,  a post-township  in  Berkshire  co.,  Mas- 
sachu.setts,  125  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  239. 

NEW  ATIPENS,  a post-office  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

NEW  ATHENS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
Ohio,  115  miles  E.  of  Columbus.  It  is  the  seat  of  Franklin 
College,  which  w'as  established  in  1825.  Pop.  in  1850,  331. 

NEW.AYHO,  a county  of  Michigan.  See  Newago. 

N EW'RA  lil).  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

NEW  BAI7T1MORE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Green 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Hudson  River,  16  miles 
below  Alban j.  Pop.  2512. 

NEW  B.4bTIMORK,  a post-village  of  Fauquier  county, 
Virginia,  105  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond.  It  has  1 church 
and  1 academy. 
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NEW  BALTIMORE,  a small  village  of  Hamilton  co., 
Ohio. 

i\EW  BALTIMORE,  a post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  BARBADOES,  (bar-bi/doz,)  a township  of  Bergen  co,, 
New  Jersey.  Pop.  3558. 

NEW  BAR/GAIN  or  NEW  BARGAINTOWN,  a village  of 
Monmouth  county.  New  Jersey,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Freehold. 

NEWBAT/TLE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh,  1 
mile  S.  of  Dalkeith.  Here  is  Newbattle  Abbey,  formerly  a 
monastery,  founded  in  1140,  now  the  scat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lothian.  Its  park  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  trees. 

NEW  BAVAGtIA,  a post-office  of  Henry  co..  Ohio. 

NEW  BEA'CON.  otherwise  called  GRAND  SA'CHEM,  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Highlands,  is  situated  in  Dutchess 
county.  New  York,  and  has  an  elevation  of  1685  feet.  It 
commands  a very  extensive  view  of  the  adjacent  mountains, 
and  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  name  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that,  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  beacons  were 
erected  on  its  top,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  neighboring 
hills. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  a city,  port  of  entry,  and  half  capital  of 
Bristol  CO.,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  Buzzard  Bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  Acushnet  River,  55  miles  S.  of  Boston.  Lat.  41° 
38'  N.,  Ion.  70°  55'  W.  'The  city  is  handsomely  situated  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  harbor,  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  noted  for 
the  elegance  of  its  private  residences.  It  was  cut  off  from 
Dartmouth  in  1787,  and  incorporated  as  a city  in  1847.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  city-hall,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest structures  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  built  of  gran- 
ite,in  the  Doric  style,  at  a cost  of  $60,000;  the  custom-house, 
almshouse,  Unitarian,  and  North  Congregational  churches, 
also  of  granite;  and  the  free  public  library,  erected  in  1857, 
and  house  of  correction,  of  brick.  The  Point  road  is  a broad 
drive  4 miles  long,  made  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  around 
Clark's  Point,  and  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  bay.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  point  the  United  States  is  erecting  a 
strong  fort  of  granite,  which,  when  completed,  will  mount 
78  guns.  Fort  Phoenix,  a small  work  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  harbor,  aids  in  its  defence,  and  other  works  are  con- 
templated. New  Bedford  is  more  largely  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery  than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  This  was 
pursued  here  as  early  as  1755.  At  the  Revolution  there 
were  from  50  to  60  vessels  in  the  business.  In  1778,  this  port 
was  occupied  by  a British  land  and  naval  force,  and  a large 
number  of  buildings  and  70  vessels  were  burned.  The  busi 
ness  afterwards  revived,  but  was  again  prostrated  bj'  the 
war  of  1812.  It  received  a new  impulse  in  1818,  ana  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  about  1857,  since  which  it  has  been  on 
the  decline.  In  1844,  219  whaling  vessels,  averaging  69,803 
tons,  belonged  to  the  port;  in  1857,  329  vessels,  measuring 
111,364  tons ; and  in  1865,  only  175  vessels,  measuring  58,082 
tons,  and  to  the  district,  200  vessels,  measuring  63,949  tons, 
being  72  per  cent,  of  all  the  whaling  vessels  in  the  U.  S.  The 
imports  of  products  of  its  fishery  into  the  district  in  1864, 
were  65,000  bbls.  sperm  oil,  73,000  bbls.  whale  oil,  and  780,000 
lbs.  whale  bone.  'The  average  importations  for  5 years,  end- 
ing with  1859,  were  62,212  bbls.  sperm,  120,072  bbls.  whale, 
and  1,463,310  lbs.  bone;  for  5 years,  ending  with  1864,  52,089 
bbls.  sperm,  67,132  bbls.  W'hale,  and  563,650  lbs.  bone.  En- 
tries in  the  district  in  1864,  including  the  foreign  and  coasting 
trade,  were  165;  clearances,  134;  duties  collected,  $15,287. 
Here  is  some  ship-building.  Since  the  whaling  business 
declined.  New  Bedford  has  entered  more  largely  into  manu- 
facturing. There  are  1 cotton-mill,  with  a capital  of  $1,000,000, 
and  running  31,500  spindles,  to  which  a large  addition  has 
recently  been  made,  not  at  present  in  operation ; a rolling- 
mill,  tannery,  Prussian-blue  factory,  cordage  factory,  di’ill 
factory,  gas  company,  sheathing-copper  factory,  foundry  and 
machine-shop,  2 flouring-mills,  2 shoe  factories,  3 carriage 
factories,  and  several  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
whale  and  petroleum  oils,  soap,  and  candles.  There  are  4 
banks,  2 savings  institutions,  with  deposits,  in  1864,  of  over 
$3,000,000, 1 fire  and  4 marine  insurance  companies,  2 daily 
and  2 weekly  newspapers,  and  a weekly  shipping  list.  The 
number  of  religious  societies  is  22,  viz.,  3 Baptist,  3 Christian, 
4 Orthodox  Congregationalist,  1 Episcopal,  2 Friends,  6 Me- 
thodist, 1 Roman  Catholic,  1 Unitarian,  and  1 Universalist. 
Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  a Port  Society,  main- 
taining a Bethel  for  seamen,  Bible  Society,  Domestic  Jlission- 
ary  Society  and'4  chapels,  and  an  Orplnin  s Home.  The  public 
school  system  comprises  a high  and  37  schools  of  lower  grades, 
and  there  are  a Friends’  academy  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
numerous  private  schools.  The  Social  Library  was  estal>- 
lished  in  1803,  and  in  1852  was  merged  in  the  Free  Public 
Library,  which  has,  in  1865,  about  18,000  volumes.  New 
Bedford  communicates  with  Boston  by  2 railroads,  the  New 
Bedford  and  Taunton,  and  the  Fairhaven  Railroads,  and  with 
Fairhaven  by  a ferry  and  a bridge  over  4000  feet  long.  A 
steamboat  runs  to  Edgartown.  A railroad  is  projected  to 
Fall  River,  and  also  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  city 
from  a distance  of  about  5 miles.  New  Bedford  i.s  one  of  the 
richest  cities,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  in  the  cot  ntry. 
The  valuation  in  1864  Wivs,  real  property,  $8,158,500,  per- 
sonal, $10,935,000;  total,  $19,093,600. 

As  the  commerce  of  New  Bedlord  has  declined  in  soma 
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respects  vrithin  the  last  few  years,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
give  the  most  important  commercial  statistics  for  a previous 
decade.  The  shipping  of  the  district  of  New  Bedford,  June 
30,  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  139,0621^  tons  regis- 
tered, and  10,145j/^  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of  the  for- 
mer, 125,5303^  tons  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery ; 
and  of  the  latter,  903934  tons  in  the  coast  trade.  The  for- 
eign arrivals  for  the  year  were  113  (tons  27,940) ; the  clear- 
ances for  foreign  ports,  192  (tons  58,340  ),  of  which  174  (tons 
55,317)  were  by  American  vessels.  The  whole  number  of 
American  vessels  arrived  at  New  Bedford  during  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1852,  were  99,  of  which  59  were  em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fisheries.  The  value  of  sperm  oil  en- 
tered at  the  custom-house  during  the  year  was  $1,927,511; 
of  whale  oil,  $1,040,829 ; and  of  whalebone,  $444,318 ; total, 
$3,412,658. 

The  average  annual  receipts  for  the  10  years  ending  1852, 
were,  sperm  oil,  115,454  bbls. ; whale  oil,  240,4.59  bids. ; and  j 
of  whalebone,  2,664,700  lbs.  The  receipts  for  1851,  being 
99,591  bbls.  of  spei’m  oil;  328,483  bbls.  of  whale  oil;  and, 
3,916,500  lbs.  of  whalebone;  and  in  1852,  only  78,872  bbls. 
of  sperm  oil;  84,211  bbls.  of  whale  oil ; and  1,259,900  lbs.  of 
whalebone.  There  were  no  exports  of  whale  oil  from  New 
Bedford  in  1852  and  1853.  The  exports  in  gallons  for  the 
(iix  previous  years,  were  as  follows : 

♦ 1851.  1850.  1849.  1848.  1847.  1846. 

813,401  100,491  233,775  538,446  319,486  1,004,661 

The  amount  of  duties  collected  on  imported  merchandise, 
in  1852,  was  $24,979.95.  New  Bedford  is  connected  by  rail- 
road with  Fall  River,  Providence,  and  Boston.  Pop.  in  1830, 
592;  in  1840,  12,087;  in  1850,  16,443;  in  1860,22,300.  It 
has  probably  somewhat  diminished  since  the  last  date. 

Nr.W  BEDFORD,  a post-village  of  Lawence  county, 
Pennsylvania,  about  240  miles  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
Pop.  235. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  a post-office  of  Monmouth  co.,  New  J ersey. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  a post-village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio,  99 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

NKW/BERG,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Cass  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  861. 

N EW  BER'LIN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chenango 
CO..  New  York,  on  Unadilla  River,  95  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 
The  village  has  1 bankj  4 or  5 churches,  an  academy,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton,  iron,  &c.  Pop.  of  the  township,  261 7. 

NEW  BERLIN,  a post-borough  of  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Penn’s  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  60 
miles  N.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  plea.santly  situated  in  a fertile 
valley.  It  contains  5 churches  and  several  stores,  and  is 
the  seat  of  Union  Seminary,  a flourishing  Institution,  founded 
in  1856,  by  the  Evangelical  Association,  (“Albrights”  or 
(ronnan  Methodists.)  Laid  out  about  tlu'  year  1800,  and 
formerly  called  Longstown.  Pop.  in  1850,  741 ; in  1860, 672. 

NEW  BERLIN,  a post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  124  miles 
N.E.  of  Columbus. 

NEW  BERLIN,  a post-village  of  Milwaukee  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

NEW  BERLIN,  a township  in  Waukesha  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  1903. 

NEW  BERLIN  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Clienango  co., 
New  York. 

NEAV'BERN,  a post-village,  capital  of  I’ulaski  co.,  A'irginia, 
on  theA’irginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  and  the  stage-route 
from  Baltimore  to  Na.shville,  222  miles  AV.S.AV.  of  Richmond. 
The  situation  is  elevated  and  pleasant.  The  town  has  itn 
active  trade,  and  contains  2 churches.  Pop.  from  300  to  400. 
New  River,  near  Newbern,  passes  along  a vertical  wall  of 
rock,  about  500  feet  high  and  several  miles  in  length,  called 
the  “Glass  AVTndows.” 

NEAVGlERN  or  NEW  BERNE,  a port  of  entry  of  North 
Carolina,  and  capital  of  Craven  co.,  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Neu.se  and  Trent  Rivers,  about  120  miles 
S.E.  of  Raleigh,  and  50  miles  above  Pamlico  Sound.  Lat. 
3.5°  20'  N.,  Ion.  77°  5'  AY.  It  was  for  many  years  the 
wipital  of  the  state.  The  Neuse  River,  which  is  more  than 
a mile  wide  at  this  place,  is  navigated  by  steamboats  about 
8 months  of  the  year.  The  entrance  from  the  sea  is  thi’ough 
Ocracoke  Inlet.  Newbern  has  a considerable  trade.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  grain,  lumber,  turpentine,  tar, 
and  naval  stores.  The  shipping  of  the  port  June  30,  1852, 
amounted  to  1179^  tons,  registered,  and  4055^  tons,  enrolled 
and  licen.sed ; of  the  latter,  3814|^  tons  were  employed  in 
the  coast  trade,  and  230f  in  steamboat  navigation.  The 
foreign  arrivals  for  the  year  wen;  22,  tons  2822.  The  clear- 
anc.es  for  foreign  ports  were  24,  tons  3151  ; all  of  which 
were  in  American  bottoms.  During  the  year  3 vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  burthen  of  2.52f  tons,  were  admeasured. 
Newbern  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  several 
churches,  2 banks,  and  a theatre.  Two  or  three  newspapers 
are  published  here.  Pop.  in  1860,  5432. 

N EAVRERN.  a post-village  in  Greene  co.,  Alabama,  80  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Montgomery. 

NEAA'RERN,  a post-office  of  Dyer  co.,  Tennessee. 

NEAVI5KRN,  a post-village  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana, 
M.  Clift.y  Creel  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 


NEWBERN,  a post-office  of  Jersey  co.,  Illinois. 

NEW  BERN,  a post-office  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa. 

NEW/RERRY,  a district  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  South 
Carolina,  has  an  area  of  616  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  Broad  River,  on  the  S.  by  the  Saluda,  and  drahied 
by  Ennoree  and  Little  Rivers.  The  surface  is  diversifiiid  by 
hill  and  dale ; the  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  watered.  This  dis- 
trict is  intersected  by  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad. 
Capital,  Newberry.  Pop.  20,879,  of  whom  7184  were  free, 
and  13,695  slaves. 

NEWBERRY,  a post-village  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 3 miles  W.  of  Williamsport.  It  has  several  stores, 
and  near  .300  inhabitants. 

NEAA’RERRY,  a township  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2587. 

NEWBERRY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Newberry  district, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad, 
45  miles  AA’.N.AV.  of  Columbia.  Granite,  of  a beautiful  gray 
color,  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  It  contains  a court-house, 
a bank,  a newspaper  office,  and  a number  of  stores. 

NEAA'BERRY,  a posUvillage  of  Wayne  co.,  I^entucky,  120 
miles  S.  of  Frankfort. 

NEWBERRY,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2868. 

NEAA'BERRY,  a thriving  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Indi- 
ana, on  the  AVabash  and  Erie  Canal,  10  miles  S.  of  Bloom- 
field. 

NEW'BERRYTOWN,  a posbvillage  of  York  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  about  150. 

NEAV  BETIUEL,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama. 

NEW'  BETHEL,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Michigan  Road.  9 miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEAV  BETIIGjEHEM,  a post-village  of  Clarion ^o.,  Penn- 
sylvania. on  Red  Bank  Creek,  about  60  miles  N.E.  of  Pitts- 
burg. Pop.  380. 

NEWBIG^GIN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

NEW'BIGGIN,  achapelry  of  England,  co,  of  Northumber- 
land. 

NEAVBIGGIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AA'estmoreland. 

NEAA'/BLISS,  a thriving  market-town  of  Ireland,  Ulster, 
co.  of  Monaghan,  4 miles  E.S.E.  of  Clones.  I’op.  500. 

NEAV  BLOOAPFIELD,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

NEAV  BLOOMFIELD,  a post-village  of  Callaway  co.,  Mis- 
souri, 15  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

NEW/BOLD-ON-A/A’ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AA’ar- 
wick. 

NEAVBOLD  PA/CEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVarwick. 

NEAVBOLD  VER'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lei- 
cester. 

NEAVBOLD  and  DUNSTAN,  a township  of  England,  co. 
of  Derby. 

NEAVBOLD  AST'BURY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Chester. 

NEAV'BORN,  a post-village  in  Newton  co.,  Georgia.  50  miles 
N.AV.  of  Milledgeville. 

NEAVVBOROUGII,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Leeds,  oti  the  Rideau  Canal. 

NEAV/ROROIJGII-LLAN-BEDR.  (LanfiiM’r,)  a market-town 
and  parish  of  North  AA'ales,  co.  of  Anglesea,  on  the  Irish  Sea, 
4 miles  AAIN.AV.  of  Carnarvon. 

N EAA'BOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northamp- 
ton. 

NEAA'BOROUGH,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

NEW  BOS'TON,  a post-township  in  Hillsborough  county. 
New  Hampshire,  20  miles  S.  by  AA’.  of  Concord.  It  contains 
several  churches,  and  an  insurance  company.  Pop.  1369. 

NEAA'  BOSTON,  a post-village  in  Berkshire  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, about  125  miles  W'.S.AV.  of  Boston. 

NEAV  BOSTON,  a post-village  of  AA'indham  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, on  the  Quinebaug  River,  50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Hartford. 

NEAV  BOSTON,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co..  New  York. 

NEAA'  BOSTON,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Tennessee. 

NEW  BOSTON,  a village  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio,  64  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

NEW  BOSTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Mercer  county, 
Hlinoi.s,  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River,  156  miles  N.AV. 
of  Springfield.  It  is  a place  of  much  activity  in  busine.s.s, 
at  which  a large  quantity  of  produce  is  bought  and  shipped. 
The  adjacent  country  is  fertile,  and  rapidly  improving.  Pop 
583. 

NEW  BOSTON,  a post- village  in  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  90  miles 
S.  of  Iowa  City. 

NEW  BOSTON,  a town  of  Kansas,  on  the  Kansas  River, 
between  Lawrence  and  Topeka. 

NEAVBOT'TLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

NEW'BOTTLE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

NEAA'/BOURN,  a parish  ofEngland.  co.  of  Suffolk. 

NEAV  BRAIN'TREE.  a township  of  Worcester  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 60  miles  W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  805. 

NEAV  BRAUN/FELS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Comal  co., 
Texas,  on  Guadalupe  River,  .32  miles  N.E.  of  San  Antonio. 

NEAA'  BR  ECAIEN.  a post-township  of  Lewis  co.,  New  York, 
10  mile’s  N.E.  of  Martinsburg.  Pop.  1786. 

NEAV  BREMEN,  a post-village  of  Auglai/eco..  Ohio, on  the 
Miami  Canal,  about  100  miles  AV. N.W.  of  Columbu.s. 
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NKW  BREMEN,  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

NKVVVBlllDGE,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co. 
SJnd  5 miles  E.N.E.  of  Kildare,  on  the  Liffey.  Pop.  700.  It 
Las  large  cavalry  barracks,  and  near  it  the  ruins  of  Great 
Connell  Abbey. 

NtlVVBKlDGE,  a village  of  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Taff,  here  crossed  by  a celebrated  bridge 
called  hout-y-Pridd,  12  miles  S.S.K.  of  Merthyr-Tydvil.  It 
has  recently  sprung  up.  and  attained  some  importance  in 
consequence  of  the  mineral  treasures  in  its  vicinity.  It  has 
a church,  several  Dissenting  chapels,  a school,  manufactories 
of  chain-cables  and  similar  articles,  and  of  railway  plates, 
and  tin  mills,  .said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

NEW  BRIDGE,  a little  village  of  Bergen  co.,  New  Jersey, 
about  14  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Jersej'  City. 

AEW  BRIDGE,  a post-village  in  Lumpkin  co.,  Georgia. 

hlEW  BRIDGE/VILLE,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Peunsyl- 
vania. 

N E W BRIGHTON,  brPton,  a postrvillage  of  Richmond  co.. 
New  York,  beautifully  situated  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  shore 
of  Staten  Island,  6 miles  S.W.  of  New  York,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a ferry.  It  couhdns  many  fine  country 
residenc-es,  a seminary,  and  several  hotels.  The  acclivity 
on  which  the  village  is  built  alfords  a magnificent  view  of 
New  York  City,  with  its  bay  and  environs,  and  of  the  Jersey 
shore. 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Beaver 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  Beaver  River, 
about  3 miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  (>hio.  28  miles  N.W. 
of  Pittsburg.  It  is  connected  with  Pittsburg  by  the  Pitts- 
burg Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  and  with  Lake 
Erie  by  c^-nal,  and  is  a place  of  active  business.  The  river 
furnishes  abundant  water-power.  A bridge  connects  the 
town  with  Fallston  on  the  opposite  bank.  New  Brighton 
contains  several  churches.  1 bank,  and  mills  and  factories 
of  various  kinds.  Pop.  in  1850,  1443 ; in  1860,  2034. 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  a post-office  of  Fauquier  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

NEW  BRIT'AIN,  a post-borough  and  township  of  Hart- 
ford county,  Connecticut,  on  the  Boston  and  Erie  Railroad, 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Hartford,  and  connected  with  the  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven  Railroad  by  a branch  extending  to 
Berlin.  It  is  a beautiful  and  flourishing  borough.  Its 
manufactures  are  very  extensive,  consisting  of  stockinet 
goods,  bank  and  safe  locks,  jewelry,  hooks  and  eyes,  cabinet 
hardware,  harness  trimmings,  rules,  plumbs  and  levels, 
locks,  house  trimmings,  and  general  hardware.  It  contains 
6 churches,  1 bank,  1 savings  bank,  1 newspaper  office,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  State  Normal  School.  The  borough  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  is  amply  supplied  with  water  from  a 
reservoir  of  175  acres,  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet,  giving  a 
head  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fire,  and 
entirely  superseding  the  necessity  for  fire  engines.  Total 
Pop.  in  1850,  3029;  in  1860,  5212;  of  the  village  about  4000. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  New  York. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  a township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1639. 

NEW  BRITTAIN,  an  archipelago.  Pacific  Ocean,  between 
latitude  4°  and  6°  30'  S.,  and  Ion.  149°  and  152°  E.  It  con- 
sists mainly  of  2 large,  mountainous,  wooded,  and  populous 
Islands,  discovered  by  Dampier  in  1699. 

NEW  BRITAIN.  See  British  America. 

NEWBROUGH,  new/bruh,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Northumberland. 

NEW  BRUNSOVICK,  (Fr.  Nouveau  Brunswick,  noo'vot 
bruNs'vcek/,)  a British  colonial  territory  of  North  Ame- 
rica; bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Canada  East,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  river  Restigouche;  N.  by  Chaleur 
Bay;  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Northumber- 
land Strait,  the  latter  separating  it  from  Prince  Edward’s 
Island;  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  part  of  Nova  Scotia; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  state  of  Maine,  irom  which  it  is 
partly  separated  by  the  St.  Croix  and  St.  John  Rivers; 
extending  from  lat.  45°  5'  to  48°  40'  N.,  Ion.  63°  50'  to  68° 
W. ; greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  230  miles;  breadth  190 
miles;  area  27.700  square  miles.  Its  coast-line  is  about  500 
miles  in  length,  interrupted  only  at  the  point  of  junction 
with  Nova  Scotia,  where  an  isthmus  of  not  more  than  10 
mile.s  in  breiidth  connects  the  two  territories,  and  separates 
the  waters  of  Northumberland  Strait  from  those  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  unite  by  means  of  a 
canal. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  general  surfiice  of  the  country 
presents  a series  of  bold  undulation.s,  sometimes  ri.sing  into 
mountains  or  continuous  ridges  of  high  land.  The  latter 
are  seldom  of  any  considerable  height ; but  their  precipitous 
acclivities,  sharp  outline,  and  deep  ravines,  give  them  an 
ilpiue  and  picturesque  character,  that  finely  and  .strikingly 
contrasts  with  the  rich  valleys  and  sheltered  plains  which 
alternate  with  the  more  rugged  scenery.  The  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  8t.  Lawrence  and  Northumberland  Straits  abound 
in  tine  ship  harUn-s.  (each  at  the  mouth  of  a considerable 
river.)  from  whi'h  is  exported  much  tine  timber.  For  about 
12  miles  inland  the  country  is  low  and  skirted  with  ex- 
‘ensive  marshes. 
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] Geology,  &c. — Along  the  shores  of  Chaleur  Bay  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  gray  sandstone  and  gray  clayslate 
I predominate,  with  detach^  rocks  of  granite,  (inartz,  and 
: ironstone ; on  the  IS.  coast,  limestone,  graywacke,  clayslate, 
with  sandstone,  interrupted  occasionally  by  gneiss,  trap, 
and  granite,  ypecimens  of  amethyst,  carneliau.  jasper,  &c., 
have  been  picked  up  in  various  places.  Coal  is  plentiful, 
and  iron  ore  abundant;  the  former  is  .said  to  extend  over 
10,000  square  miles,  or  above  one-third  part  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  province.  Copper  and  manganese  al.so  abound. 
A large  deposit  of  the  former  has  been  discovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nipisiguit  River,  which  fails  into  Bathurst  Buy, 
and  another  of  plumbago,  within  half  a mile  of  iSt.  John. 
The  supply  of  the  latter  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible;  the 
surface  of  the  earth  being,  for  2 miles,  coated  with  it. 
Gypsum,  limestone,  freestone,  and  grindstone  abound.  Salt 
springs,  strongly  saturated,  are  numerous;  and  some  sul- 
phureous springs  have  also  been  discovered. 

Rivers,  Bays,  and  LaI.es. — New  Brunswick  can  every- 
where be  penetrated  by  its  streams.  In  some  parts  of  the 
interior,  by  a portage  of  only  3 or  4 miles,  a canoe  may  be 
floated  either  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
or  down  the  St.  John  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  'I  he  latter 
river  flows  450  miles  from  its  .source  at  the  Metjarniette 
Portage  to  the  ocean.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons 
to  Fredericton,  the  seat  of  government,  90  miles  from  the 
sea.  Above  this  point  small  steamers  a.scend  65  miles  to’ 
IVoodstock,  and  occasionally  make  trips  as  far  as  the  To- 
bique,  7 5 miles  further.  About  225  miles  from  the  sea  are  the 
Grand  Falls  of  the  St.  John,  a magnificent  cataract  of  70  or 
80  feet  perpendicular  descent,  above  which  the  river  has 
been  navigated  by  a steamer  40  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Madawaska;  from  this  point  boats  and  canoes  may 
ascend  almost  to  its  sources.  The  Madawaska  River  is  also 
navigable  for  small  steamers  30  miles,  to  Lake  Temiscouata, 
a sheet  of  water  27  miles  long,  from  2 to  6 miles  broad,  and 
of  great  depth  throughout.  From  the  upper  part  of  this 
lake  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  distance  is  only  about  18 
miles,  and  between  the  two  it  is  proposed  to  establish  com- 
munication either  by  railway  or  canal.  The  country 
drained  by  the  St.  John  and  its  tributaries  comprises  about 

9.000. 000  acres  in  New  Brunswick,  2,000,000  in  Canada,  and 

6.000. 000  in  the  United  States.  The  valley  is  remarkable 
for  its  fertility  and  picturesque  beauty.  The  Peticodiac,  a 
large  river  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  near  its  N.E.  ex- 
tremity, is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size  25  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  for  schooners  of  70  to  80  tons  12  miles 
further.  After  the  St.  John,  the  largest  river  of  New 
Brunswick  is  the  Miramichi,  flowing  N.E.  into  an  extensive 
bay  of  its  own  name.  It  is  225  miles  in  length,  and  9 miles 
wide  at  its  mouth.  The  tide  flows  up  it  40  miles,  30  of 
which  it  is  navigable  for  ships  of  700  tons.  The  entrance 
to  the  Restigouche  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  is  3 
miles  in  width,  with  9 fathoms  of  water.  Above  tide  the 
river  separates  into  5 principal  branches:  its  Indian  name, 
Restigouche,  is  said  to  signify  the  river  which  divides  like 
the  hand.”  The  main  stream  is  over  200  miles  in  length. 
From  Dalhousie  to  Campbellton,  the  distance  by  the  river  is 
about  18  miles,  through  the  whole  of  which  the  channel 
has  a depth  of  from  4 to  8 fathoms.  The  tide  flows  6 miles 
further,  but  large  vessels  do  not  ascend  above  Campbellton. 
'The  Restigouche,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  over  4000  square 
miles  of  fertile  and  finely-timbered  country.  'There  are  also 
many  other  rivers  of  navigable  importance.  'The  tide  flows 
up  the  Richibucto  25  miles,  for  15  of  which  the  depth  in 
channel  is  from  4 to  6 fathoms.  Among  the  numerous  bays 
with  which  the  coast  is  indented,  the  most  important  is  the 
Bay  of  Chaleur,  an  immense  haven,  90  miles  in  length,  and 
from  12  to  25  miles  in  breadth,  forming  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  province.  'Throughout  its  whole  extent  there  is 
neither  reef,  rock,  shoal,  or  any  impediment  whatever  to 
navigation.  Mithin  it  are  Great  and  Little  Shippigan, 
Bathurst,  and  other  fine  harbors,  each  the  seat  of  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  timber  and  fish.  Besides  the  Miramichi, 
already  mentioned,  the  princip.al  bays  on  its  E.  coast  are 
Richibucto,  Buctouche,  Cocagne,  and  Fhediac;  on  the  S. 
coast  are  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  separating  New  Brunswick 
from  .Maine,  and  on  the  S.W.,  St.  John’s  Harbor  and  Chignecto 
Bay.  'The  lakes  are  numerous,  but  generally  of  small  ex- 
tent. 'The  principal  is  Grand  J^ake,  30  miles  long,  and  from 
3 to  9 miles  wide,  communicating  with  the  river  St.  John  ; 
next  in  order  are  Lake  'Temiscouata,  before  mentioned,  and 
Grand  Lake,  lying  on  the  boundary  between  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Maine. 

Climate. — 'The  climate  of  New  Brunswick  is  subject  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; the  thermometer  sometimes 
rising  to  100°  Fahrenheit  during  the  day,  and  falling  in  the 
forest,  during  the  night  of  the  same  day,  to  50°.  'The  sever 
est  cold  of  the  winter  usually  continues  fn  m December  21 
to  March  21.  'The  prevailing  summer  winds  are  from  the 
W.S.W.  and  S. ; when  from  the  S.\Y.,  dense  fogs  are  often 
produced  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  extend 
from  15  miles  to  20  miles  inland.  In  the  interior,  the  cli- 
mate is  said  to  have  been  greatly  ameliorated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  clearing  away  of  the  forests,  by  which  thfc 
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sun’s  rays  are  permitted  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  the  heat  thus  absorbed  is  again  diffused  by  radiation. 
The  autumn  is  a season  of  exceeding  beauty,  the  air  being 
dry  and  clear,  and  the  woods  glowing  with  innumerable 
tints  of  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  hues. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  &c. — Of  the  soil  and  capabilities  of 
New  Brunswick,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  too  highly. 
The  mineral  matters  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
rocks,  contain  every  ingredient  requisite  for  the  formation 
of  good  soil.  Few  countries  are  more  plentifully  watered, 
or  better  w'ooded.  A large  portion  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  pine,  hackmatac,  cedar,  &c.,  which 
furnish  immense  quantities  of  timber,  both  for  export  and 
ship-building.  Plants  which  ripen  more  slowly  in  a warmer 
region.  re(iuire  to  be  gradually  acclimated  befoi’e  they  can 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  short  seasons  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  ordinary  fruits  of  the  Northern  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  the  peach,  thrive  here;  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  Indian  corn  is  grown.  The 
smaller  cereals,  such  as  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  summer  wheat, 
ripen  perfectly,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  The  potatoes 
raised  in  New  Brunswick  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Turnips 
of  every  variety  grow  well,  and  pease,  beaus,  and  other 
leguminous  plants  thrive  admirably.  The  most  profitable 
crop,  however,  is  grass,  which  occupies  about  four-fifths  of 
the  land  on  every  large  farm.  Hay  is  greatly  in  demand  to 
supply  the  teams  employed  in  lumbering ; and  pressed  hay 
is  also  exported  to  the  United  States.  Agriculture  in  the 
province,  however,  has  hitherto  made  but  slow  progress; 
and  the  demand  for  food  in  ordinary  years  is  far  beyond  the 
supply  raised  on  the  soil.  The  inhabitants  generally  find  it 
more  profitable  to  follow  the  lumbering  bu.siness.  The 
number  of  acres  under  culture  in  1840  was  426,611,  and  in 
1851,  64.1.954,  or  about  l-28th  part  of  the  whole  surface. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  New  Brunswick, 
with  the  exception  of  ship-building  and  the  sawing  of  lumber, 
are  limited  almost  exclusively  to  articles  of  primary  neces- 
sity. In  1851  there  were  in  the  province  52  weaving  and 
carding  milks,  employing  953  persons,  5475  looms;  11 
foundries,  employing  242  persons;  125  tanneries,  employing 
‘<55  persons;  8 breweries,  employing  96  persons;  261  grist- 
mills. employing  366  persons;  and  584  saw-mills,  employing 
4302  persons;  218  saw-mills  and  147  grist-mills  were  situated 
■pon  tributaries  of  the  St.  John.  The  amount  of  water- 
,^ower  afforded  by  these  streams  is  incalculable,  and  but  a 
small  part  of  it  is  yet  u.«ed.  The  quantities  of  timber  and 
lumber  floated  down  the  St.  John  in  1852,  were  as  follows : 
!vhite  pine  timber,  100,000  tons;  hackmatac  timber,  10,000 
tons;  white  pine  logs,  50,000,000  cubic  feet;  spruce  logs, 
20,000,000  cubic  feet;  pine  boards,  5,000,000  superficial  feet; 
cedar  and  pine  shingles,  15,000,000;  clapboards.  5,000,000 
pieces;  the  whole  valued  at  $1,940,000.  Ship-building  is 
chiefly  carried  on  at  St.  John  Miramichi,  and  St.  Andrew’s. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  built  in  1851  was  87,  with  an 
aggregate  burden  of  34.350  tons. 

Fisheries. — The  rivers,  lakes,  and  sea-coasts  of  New 
Brunswick  abound  with  fish  of  almost  every  variety.  In 
the  Bay  of  Chaleur  immense  shoals  are  .seen,  darkening  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  has  long  been 
celebratwl  for  its  fisheries.  There  were  employed  at  Campo 
Bello  in  1850,  11  vessels  and  50  boats,  manned  by  152  men, 
besides  21  weirs,  attended  by  100  men ; the  whole  taking 
6“>4b  quintals  of  nollock,  1750  of  cod,  5100  barrels  of  herrings, 
4H()  of  mackerel,  150  of  pickled  haddock  and  cod,  120 
barrels  of  oil,  and  40,000  boxes  of  smoked  herrings.  At  the 
West  Isles  there  were  27  fishing-vessels,  200  boats,  and  7 
weirs,  employing  691  men.  The  catch  was  20,800  quintals 
of  pollock  and  hake,  3750  of  cod,  3500  barrels  of  herrings, 
800  b irrels  of  pickled  cckI  and  haddock,  450  barrels  of  oil,  and 
5000  boxes  of  smoked  herrings.  In  the  harbor  of  St.  John 
there  were  about  200  boats  with  500  men,  taking  40,000 
salmon,  14,000  barrels  of  alewives,  and  1200  of  shad.  In 
Cumberland  Bay  525  men,  in  213  boats,  took,  among  other 
fish,  41.000  barrels  of  shad.  There  were  24  vessels  and  94 
boats  with  573  men  at  Grand  Menan,  and  numerous  ves.scls 
and  boats  at  smaller  stations  on  the  coast.  The  total  value 
of  the  New  Brunswick  fisheries  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
in  1850  was  $263,500.  This,  however,  conveys  but  a very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  fisheries  in  those  waters, 
as  vessels  from  the  United  States  are  much  more  numerous 
here  than  those  belonging  to  New  Brunswick. 

Outimerce. — The  great  extent  of  sea-coa.st,  with  its  nume- 
rous bays  and  the  navigable  rivers  flowing  into  them,  fur- 
nish admirable  facilities  for  commerce.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  fish,  h.-uikmatac  knees,  spars,  and  other  timber, 
teals,  planks,  boards,  shingles,  laths,  staves,  pickets,  &c., 
iron,  coal,  gypsum,  sheepskins,  potatoes,  oats,  and  hay. 
The  chief  imports  are  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  corn-meal, 
corn  and  other  grain,  salted  meats,  coffee,  sugar,  molasses, 
tobacco,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  manufactures,  halter- 
dash(!ry,  manufactures  of  iron,  leather,  and  India  rubber, 
statioiKiry,  soap  and  candle.s,  and  cordage.  The  total  value 
of  the  commerce  of  New  Brunswick  in  1849  and  1850,  and 
the  countries  with  which  it  is  carried  on,  is  exhibited  in 
the  following  Table : 
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Countries. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

5 Great  Britain  . 

$9, too 

$13,000 

$.80,800 

* N.  A.  Colonies  . 

5.5,21)0 

82, .500 

48,700 

! United  States 

41,500 

71,200 

1M,.500 

Other  Countries 

.80,100 

27,400 

.8.5,500 

! Total  . . . 

$136,200 

$194,100 

1 $229,500 

Great  Britain  . . 
British  Colonies 
West  ladies 
Pr.  N.  America 
Other  Colonies 
United  States  . . 

Foreign  States 

Total,  . . . 


1849. 

1850. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports.  1 

$1,507,340 

5,560 

517,300 

$2,319,070 

57,.860 

270,475 

6,260 

2.57,910 

96,235 

$1,988,195 

11, .565 
674,6.85 
2.5,135 
1,310,740 
67,335 

$2,447,755 

90,350 

297,860 

8,105 

387,000 

59,020 

1 1 322,810 
114,825 

'$3,467,835 

$3,007,310 

$4,077,655 

$3,290,090 

The  following  comparative  statement  exhibits  the  value 
of  fish  exported  in  1850,  1851,  and  1852: 


The  following  Table  shows  the  principal  ports,  and  the 
trade  of  each,  in  1851 : • 


Towns. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

St.  John  .... 

$2,0.55,130 

$.8,749,585 

St.  Andrew's  . . 

270,000 

225,000 

Miramichi  . . . 

411,700 

347,999 

Dalhousie  . . . 

1.52,015 

128,570 

Bathurst  .... 

115,090 

77,850 

Richibucto  . . . 

133,155 

109,000 

The  total  number  of  vessels  owned  in  New  Brunswick, 
Dec.  31,  1850,  was  807,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  121,996 
tons.  Sec  St.  Joitn’s. 

Inte^'nal  Communication. — There  are  several  railways  in 
New  Brunswick  either  in  course  of  construction  or  projected. 
The  Fast  and  North  American  Bailway  is  proceeding  K.  from 
St.  .Johns  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  frontiers  of 
Nova  Scotia,  to  meet  the  line  now  in  progress  northward  from 
Halifax.  A large  portion  of  the  rails,  and  most  of  the  iron 
bridges  are  already  received,  and  it  is  thought  this  portion 
will  be  completed  duiing  the  year  1856.  From  the  point  of 
union  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  line  N.N.IF.  to  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  along  the  S.  shore  of  which  it  is  to  proceed  to 
Quebec.  A railway  is  projected  from  St.  Andrews  northward 
to  Woodstock,  and  thence  along  the  valley  of  the  St.  .John’s, 
whence  it  is  intended  ultimately  to  communicate  with  Que- 
bec. The  European  and  North  American  Bailway  is  design- 
ed to  connect  the  Briti.sh  province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  with  the  system  of  railways  in  the  United  States, 
at  Bangor.  This  is  an  enterprise  that  has  long  been  contem- 
plated, and  portions  of  the  road  are  now  under  contract. 
Telegraphic  wires  connect  New  Brunswick  with  the  United 
Stales  on  the  one  hand,  and  Nova  Scotia  and  Brince  Edrvard’s 
Island  on  the  other.  Communication  with  the  latter  island 
is  effected  by  means  of  a submarine  cable,  extending  from 
Cape  Tormentina  to  Cape  Travers,  a distance  of  9 miles. 
'I'he  wires,  by  a similar  means,  are  also  about  being  extend- 
ed to  Newfoundland,  distant  from  Prince  Edward’s  Island 
150  miles. 

Divisions,  Prypulation,  &c. — New  Brunswick  is  divided  into 
14  counties,  the  names  of  which,  and  population  in  1851, 
with  their  capitals,  are  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table: 


Counties. 

Population. 

Capitals 

Albert  .... 

6,313 

Hopewell. 

Carleton  . . . 

11,108 

Woodstock. 

Charlotte  ... 

19,9:88 

St.  Andrews. 

Gloucester  . . . 

11,704 

Bathurst. 

Kent 

11,410 

Liverpool. 

King’s  .... 

18,842 

Kingston. 

Northumberland 

15,064 

Miramichi. 

Queen’s  .... 

10,631 

Gagetown. 

Restigouche  . . 

4,161 

Dalliousie. 

St.  John  . . . 

38,475 

St.  John. 

Sunbury  . . . 

5,.801 

Magerville. 

Victoria  . . . 

5,403 

Perth. 

Westmoreland  . 

17,814 

Dorchester. 

York 

17,628 

Fredericton. 

Total  . . . 

193,890 

1297 
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T\-e  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  emigrants  from 
Great  Britain,  and  their  descendants.  There  are  a few  in- 
habitants of  French  extraction  settled  cliiefly  on  the  Bay 
of  Cbaleur,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Madawaska.  There  are 
also  a small  number  of  Micmaca,  Melicetes,  and  other  In- 
dians, in  the  N.  part  of  the  province. 

In  each  county  are  several  grammar  and  parish  schools. 
King’s  College,  at  Fredericton,  rec^eivos  an  annual  grant  of 
about  .$10,000  from  the  government.  There  are  also  other 
schools  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches.  The  Church 
of  England,  the  established  and  free  churches  of  Scotland, 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  in  all  about 
450  churches. 

Goveimineiit,  &c. — The  affiiirs  of  the  province  are  adminis- 
tered by  a lieutenant-governor,  aided  ’oy  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  8 members;  a Legislative  Council,  of  17 
members;  and  a House  of  Assembly,  of  39  representatives 
cf  the  people.  The  judicial  department  compri.'<es  a supreme 
court,  with  a chief  and  3 puisne  judges;  a court  of  chancery, 
one  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  one  for  the  trial  of  offeuces 
committed  .at  sea;  over  these  three  courts  the  lieutenant- 
governor  presides.  The  revenue  for  the  five  months  ending 
May  31,  1853,  amounted  to  ,$328,500,  an  increase  of  $0800 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the 
totid  amount.  $196,500  was  derived  from  the  customs.  The 
provincial  legislature  meets  at  Eredericton. 

History. — New  Brunswick  was  first  settled  by  the  French 
in  1639.  It  continued,  with  Nova  Scotia,  to  form  part  of  Aca- 
dia or  New  France,  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Briti.-sh, 
after  the  conquest  of  Quebec.  The  first  British  settlers  in 
New  Brunswick  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Miramichi,  in 
1764;  and,  in  1784,  New  Brun.swl  k was  separated  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  formed  into  a distinct  province.  In  1825, 
the  standing  timber  in  the  district  around  Miramichi  Bay 
took  fire,  and  enveloped  an  area  of  6090  .square  miles  in 
flames,  consuming  4 thriving  towns,  many  large  vessels 
lying  in  Miramichi  River,  and  destroying  500  human  beings. 

NEW  BRUNS^WICK,  a city,  capital  of  Middlesex  co.,  New 
Jer.sey,  on  the  right  or  S.W.  bank  of  the  Raritan  River, 
and  on  the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  26  miles  N.N.E.  of  Trenton, 

1 and  30  miles  S.4V.  of  New  York.  Lat.  40°  30' N.,  Ion.  74° 

! 30'  W.  The  ground  is  low  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 

river,  but  rises  rapidly  as  it  recedes.  The  upper  part  of  the 
town  is  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  and  contains  many  hand- 
some buildings.  Rutger’s  College,  of  this  place,  was  founded 
in  1770.  The  building  is  of  dark  red  freestone.  The  city 
contains  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  1 Roman  Catholic  and  12  Protestant  churches,  3 
banks,  and  several  seminaries  for  girls.  Three  newspapers 
are  published  here.  The  New  Jersey  Railroad  crosses  the 
Raritan  by  a bridge  at  this  place,  connecting  it  with  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  New  Brunswick  is  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  river,  and  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  extending  to  Bordentown,  42 
miles.  This  canal  is  75  feet  wide  and  7 deep,  and  is  navi 
gated  by  steamboats  and  sloops  of  100  or  150  tons.  Among 
the  manufactories  of  this  city  are  a large  paper-mill  and  2 
manufactories  of  India-rubber,  which  employ  numerous 
operatives.  Population  in  1860,11,256;  and  in  1865,  esti- 
mated at  13,500. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a village  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  State  Road  from  Lebanon  to  Danville,  8 miles  S.  of  the 
former. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a village  of  Clay  co.,  Indiana,  on 
Eel  River,  75  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis 

NEW  BU^DA,  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa,  wa.s 
settled  by  a company  of  Hungarians  under  General  Ujhazy. 
Pop.  about  500. 

NEW  BUEH'ALO,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  19  miles 
above  Harrisburg.  Pop.  about  2.30. 

NEW  BUFFALO,  a post  village  and  township  of  Berrien 
co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Galien 
River,  and  at  the  point  where  the  Central  Railroad  first 
touches  the  lake,  63  miles  E.  of  Chicago.  It  is  a depot  of 
lumber  and  fruit  for  the  Chicago  market.  Pop.  832. 

NEW  BUFFALO,  a township  of  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop. 1181. 

NEW'BURG.  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
about  48  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1365. 

NEIVBUKG,  a post-town.  semi-ca)iital  of  Orange  co..  New 
York,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  84  miles  S.  of 
Albany,  and  61  miles  N.  of  New  York.  Lat.  41°  31'  N..  Ion. 
74°  1'  W.  Th((  ground  on  which  it  is  built  rises,  as  it  re- 
cedes from  the  river,  to  the  height  of  about  300  feet,  com- 
manding a fine  view  of  the  Highlands,  and  of  the  river, 
whi  h is  here  1 mile  wide.  'The  appearance  of  the  town,  as 
seen  from  the  water,  is  highly  prepos.ses'ing.  A steam-ferry 
connects  it  with  Fishkill,  on  thi;  opposite  bank,  which  is 
intended  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  Providence  Hartford 
and  F'ishkill  I’ailroad.  A branch  railroad  extemls  from 
Newburg  to  the  Niuv  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  at  Chester. 
Newburg  is  well  built,  and  contains  about  12  churches,  of 
which  the  Presbyterians  have  the  greatest  number;  1 
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national  bank,  3 other  banks,  an  academy,  a theological 
seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  and  many 
fine  residences.  Three  or  four  newspapers  are  published 
here.  It  has  large  manufactories  of  cotton,  wool,  ma- 
chinery, and  flour,  with  plaster-mills,  foundries,  tanneries. 
&c.  Large  quantities  of  grain,  flour,  and  dairy  products 
are  brought  here  and  shipped  in  steamboats  and  sloops. 
The  adjacent  country  is  noted  for  its  extensive  dairies,  an  i 
the  superior  quality  of  the  butter  produced  in  them.  New- 
burg was  the  theatre  of  many  important  events  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  it  was  here,  at  the  close  of  that 
struggle,  that  the  American  a.rmy  was  disbanded,  June  23, 
1783.  Pop.  of  the  township  15,'' 96. 

NEWBURG,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  20  miles  S.W.  of  Carlisle. 

NEWBURG,  a village  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  90  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg,  and  nean  the  ba.se  of 
Broadtop  Mountain.  * 

NE4VBUKG,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Alabama. 

NEW’BURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lewis  co.,  Tennessee, 
72  miles  S.S.Wb  of  Nashville.  It  was  laid  out  in  1850  or 
1851,  at  the  organization  of  the  county. 

NEW’BURG,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Cuyahoga  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  railroad.  6 miles  S.E.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  2810. 

NEW’BURG,  a village  in  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  9 or  10  miles  above  Steubenville. 

NEW’BURG,  a township  in  Miami  co..  Ohio. 

NEW’BURG,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  861. 

NEW’BURG.  a village  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Shiawassee  River,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Corunna. 

NEW’BURG,  a village  of  F’ouutain  co.,  Indiana,  on  Coal 
Creek,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Covington. 

N EW’BU  RG,  a township  in  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana.  P.  740. 

NEW’BURG,  a thriving  post-village  of  Warwick  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  River,  13  miles  above  Evansville.  It 
is  the  largest  place  in  the  county.  Pop.  999. 

NEW’BURG,  a village  in  Boone  co.,  Illinois,  near  Kish- 
waukee  River,  85  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

NEW’BURG,  a posbvillage  in  Pike  co.,  Illiuois,  70  miles 
W.S.W’.  of  Springfield. 

NEW’BURG,  a small  post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri. 

NEWBURG,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  W’isconsin, 
on  the  Milwaukee  River,  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 
It  has  2 mills,  2 churches,  6 stores,  and  2 hotels.  Pop.  600. 

NEWBURGH,  nfitbur-ruh,  a parish  and  seaport  town  of 
Scotland,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  co.  of  Fife,  on  the 
Tay,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Perth.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  2638. 
The  town  has  a good  harbor  for  shipping;  and  2 branch 
banks.  Coarse  linen  weaving  is  largely  carried  on,  and 
considerable  trade  in  wood,  gi-ain,  coals,  and  lime.  Steamers 
ply  daily  to  Perth  and  Dundee.  The  town  was  founded  in 
the  12th  century  by  the  abbots  of  Lindores,  the  ruins  of 
which  monastery,  founded  1178,  are  in  the  vicinity.  Mug- 
drum  house  is  in  the  parish;  also  2 ancient  crosses,  call^ 
Mugdrum  (St.  Magreden)  and  Macduff’s  Cros.ses. 

NEWBURGH,  nfffburg,  a post-village  of  Canada  W’est,  co. 
of  Addin^on,  on  the  Napanee  River,  23  miles  from  Kingston, 
6y  miles  from  Napanee.  It  contains  several  mills  and  an  iron 
foundry.  Pop.  about  700. 

NEW  BUR/LINGTON,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  BURLING'TON,  a po.st-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana. 
See  Burlington. 

NEWG5URN,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

NEWBURN,  a parish  of  England,  oo.  of  Northumberland. 

NEW’BURN  HALL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
umberland. 

NEW’/BURY,  a municipal  borough,  market-town,  and 
parish  of  England,  oo.  of  Berks,  on  the  Kennet.  here  crossed 
iDy  a stone  bridge,  on  the  Ken  and  Avon  Canal,  and  on  the 
Hungerford  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  16  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Reading.  Pop.  of  the  borough  in  1851,  6574. 
'The  town  is  well  built,  with  broad  paved  streets.  It  has 
a church  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  several  well- 
endowed  poor’s  hospitals;  some  manufiictures  of  rilibons, 
and  numerous  corn-mills  and  malt-kilns.  It  was  formerly 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  woollens,  'fhe  house  and 
factory  of  its  famous  clothier,  “Jack  of  Newbury,”  who 
liberally  aided  Henry  VIII..  and  was  a great  benefactor  of 
the  town,  are  still  standing.  Two  severe  actions  were 
fought  in  the  vicinity,  in  1643  and  16-14.  Donnington  Castle, 
on  the  N.,  was  the  property  of  the  poet  Chaucer,  who  died 
here  D.  1400.  'The  N.  part  of  the  town,  SpeenhamUind, 
was  the  ancient  Spinrv. 

NEWBURY,  a post-township  in  Merrimack  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, 25  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Concord.  l*op.  698. 

NEWBURY,  a post-village  and  township  in  Orange  co., 
Vermont,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Connecticut  River.  25  miles 
S.E.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  several  churches,  an  academy, 
and  some  manufiictures  of  leather,  boots  and  sb-K'S.  paper, 
starch,  and  rakes.  Pop.  2549. 

NEWBURY,  a post-town.ship  of  Essex  co.,  Mas.s.ach 'i«etts, 
on  the  S.  .side  of  the  .Merrimack  River,  04  miles  N.  bj  E.  of 
Boston,  and  intersected  by  the  Eastern  Railroad.  It  ii  the 
seat  of  Dummer  Academy,  an  institution  of  high  chan-cter 
and  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  the  sti»*e,  having  been  > icor 
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poratdil  in  1756.  Newbuiy  also  has  the  merit  of  possessing 
th  first  toll-bridge  erected  in  the  state.  It  also  had  the 
first  suspension  chain-bridge  in  the  United  States,  and  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  uicorporated  woollen  factory 
in  the  state.  The  area  of  the  township  has  recently  been 
very  much  diminished,  reducing  the  population  from  4426, 
in  1850,  to  1444  in  1860. 

NEWBURY,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

NEWBURY,  a postrtownship  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of 
Geauga  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1048. 

NEWBURY,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  La  Grange  co., 
Indiana.  Pop.  740. 

NEWBURYPORT,  niiOjer-e-port,  a city,  port  of  entry,  and 
one  of  the  capitals  of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts.  34  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Boston,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Merrimack  River,  and  at  the  union  of  the  Newburyport 
with  the  Eastorn  Railroad;  la t.  42°  48' 32"  N.,  Ion.  70°  52' 
17"  W.  It  stands  on  a gentle  acclivity,  commanding  a beau- 
tiful prospect,  and  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  in  the 
form  of  a parallelogram.  Near  its  centre,  at  an  elevation 
of  60  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  is  a small  pond, 
comprisiug  an  area  of  about  6 acres.  This  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  a wall  and  terraced  promenade,  rendering  it 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  place.  The  har- 
bor of  Newburyport  is  spacious  and  safe,  but  obstructed  at 
its  entrance  bj'  a shifting  sandbar.  The  town  is  considered 
one  of  the  pleasantest  in  New  England.  The  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  Custom-house,  a large  granite  structure, 
with  an  elegant  Grecian  portico ; the  Court-house ; the  new 
City  Hall,  a beautiful  edifice,  cost  $35,000;  and  the  churches, 
of  which  there  are  16  of  the  various  denominations.  Be- 
sides 18  primary  and  10  grammar  schools,  there  are  2 libe- 
rally-endowed free  schools,  one  for  males,  and  one  for  females. 
The  Putnam  Free  School,  dedicated  April  12th.  1848,  has  a 
permanent  fund  of  $50,000,  the  income  of  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  benefit  of  pupils,  without  regal'd  to  residence. 
The  newspaper  press  consists  of  2 daily,  a semi-weekly,  and 
a weekly  issue.  The  city  contains  a Lyceum,  provided  with 
lectures,  and  an  excellent  library,  just  established.  There 
are  3 banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  ,$650,000,  and  a 
savings  institution,  with  deposits  amounting  to  about 
$600,000.  Gas  light  has  recently  been  introduced. 

New  bury  port  formerly  suffered  severe  commercial  reverses, 
but  for  many  years  past  its  trade,  both  foreign  and  coast- 
wise. has  been  steadily  increasing.  About  .$1,000,000  is 
employed  in  the  coast  trade,  and  $‘200,000  in  the  fisheries. 
The  shipping  of  the  district,  June  30,  1854,  amounted  to  an 
aggre<rate  of  27,986  tons  registered,  and  9814  tons  enrolled 
and  licensed.  Of  the  latter,  4787  tons  w'ere  employed  in 
the  coast  trade,  and  7575  tons  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries.  The  foreign  arrivals  for  the  year  were  82,  (tons, 
5512.)  of  which  76  (tons.  4775)  were  by  foreign  vessels.  The 
clearances  for  foreign  ports  were  96 — tons,  10,261,  of  which 
4836  tons  were  in  foreign  bottoms.  During  the  year,  14 
vessels.  (10  of  them  .ships.)  with  an  aggregate  burden  of 
8^17  tons,  were  .admeasured. 

There  are  in  the  city  5 manufacturing  corporations,  em- 
ploying an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,180,000,  and  from  1500  to 
1600  hands,  who  run  63,884  spindles.  Steam  is  used  to  the 
extent  of  about  840  horse-power.  The  principal  articles  are 
cotton  goods,  of  which  about  12,000.000  yards  are  annually 
produced.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  iron,  machinery, 
leather,  boots,  shoes,  &c.  Incorporated  as  a town  in  1764; 
and  in  1851  chartered  as  a city,  including  in  its  limits  two 
adjoining  villages.  The  celebrated  George  Wbitefield  died 
in  Newburyport,  September  30th,  1770.  Pop.  in  1850, 11,318; 
in  in  I860,  13,401. 

NEWBURYPORT  LIGHTS,  on  the  N.  end  of  Plumb 
Island,  New’buryport  Harbor,  Massachusetts.  They  are  fixed, 
two  in  number,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  moved, 
a circumstance  rendered  necessary  by  shiftings  of  the  bar  .at 
the  month  of  the  harbor.  Lat.  42°  48'  N.,  Ion.  70°  49'  30"  W. 

NEW'BY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
P.iding. 

NEWBY’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Perquimans  co..  North 
Carolina. 

NEWBVTHE.  nu-b!(h.  a village  of  .Scotland,  co.  and  31 
iniles  N.N.W.  of  Alerdcen.  Pop.  1396. 

.N  FAV  O.ALEDONIA,  kal  e-dob le-a,  (Fr.  Nt’iivclle,  CaMdmie, 
noo'v^lP  k.iTa'do'neeb)  an  islan<i  in  the  Stiuth  Pacific  Ocean, 
belonging  to  France,  between  tat.  20°  and  22°  30'  S..  and  Ion. 
16Jr°  and  167°  E.  Length  from  N.W.  to  S.E..  220  miles; 
bre.idth,  30  miles.  Surface  mountainous,  rising  in  the 
3“ntie  to  nearly  8000  feet  in  elevation.  The  population  are 
Papuans.  The  island  was  discovered  in  1774. 

NEW  CALEDONIA,  a n.ame  formerly  given  to  that  por- 
tion of  North  .\merica  W . of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between 
lat.  4SO  and  .57°  N. 

.\  KW  C.\  bl  F')R/NT.\,  apost-ortice,Jackson  co..W.Yirginia. 

NEW  CAIilFOKMA,  a po.st  office  of  Union  co.,  Ohio. 

N I'AV  C VLIKORNIA,  a post-village  of  Grant  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. 12  miles  E.  of  Lancaster. 

"s  EW  C.AN.'tA.N,  (k-ibi.an,)  a po.st-tow'nship  of  Fairfield 
CO.,  Connecticut,  about  35  milc.s  S.W.  by  W.  of  New  Haven. 
Pop  2V7!. 
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NEW  CANANDAIGUA,  kan-an-di/gwa,  a post-ofhoe  of 
Oakland  co.,  Michigan. 

NEW  CAN/TON,  a post-village  of  Buckingham  co.,  Yirgi- 
nia,  on  James  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Slate  River,  63  miles 
M'.  of  Richmond. 

. NEW  CANTON,  a post-village  of  Hawkins  co.,  Tennessee. 
275  miles  E.  of  Nashville. 

NEW  CARLISLE,  kar-lIP,  a flourishing  post-village  ot 
Bethel  town.ship,  Clarke  co.,  Ohio,  is  situated  in  a beautiful 
and  fertile  country,  55  miles  W.  of  Columbus.  The  village 
ha.s  4 or  5 churches.  Pop.  in  1850,  634  ; in  I860,  812. 

NEIV  CARLISLE,  a post-village  in  St.  Joseph  co.,  Indiana, 
145  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEW  CARLISLE,  a seaport-town  and  port  of  entry  of 
Canada  East,  co.  of  Bonaventura.  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
lat.  48°  3'  N.,  Ion.  65°  19'  W.  It  is  the  most  important  fish- 
ing station  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  bay.  In  1851,  the  imports 
amounted  to  $53,680. 

NEW  CAR/THAGE,  a post-village  of  Madison  parish,  Lou- 
isiana, on  Mississippi  River,  240  miles  above  Baton  Rouge. 

NEW  CASTINE,  a post-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  12  miles 
S.  of  Greenville. 

NEWCAS/TLE,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke. 

NEWCASTLE,  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

NEWCAS^TLE,  a town  of  Ireland,  Iilunster.  co.  and  25 
miles  S.W.  of  Limerick.  Pop.  in  1851,  2719.  It  has  a neat 
church,  a large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  an  infantry  barracks, 
union  workhouse,  and  a market-house.  Adjacent  is  the 
mansion  and  demesne  of  Castle  Courtenay,  originally  built 
by  the  Knights  Templars. 

NEWCASTLE,  a seaport  town  of  Ireland.  Ulster,  co.  of 
Down,  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Downpatrick.  Pop.  in  1851,  879. 
It  is  much  frequented  as  a watering-place. 

NEWCASTLE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Lim- 
erick. 

NEWCASTLE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

NEWCASTLE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  IV’ater- 
ford. 

NEWCASTLE,  Lower,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wicklow. 

NEWCASTLE,  Upper,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wicklow. 

NEIVCASTLE  or  NEWCASTLE-LYONS,  a parish  of  Ir«- 
land,  CO.  of  Dublin. 

NEIVCASTLE,  a borough  of  New  South  Wales,  East  Aus- 
tralia, CO.  of  Northumberland,  on  Port  Hunter,  70  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Sydney.  It  has  valuable  coal-mines,  which  annu- 
ally yield  large  quantities  of  coal. 

NEW'  CASTLE,  iiQ/kas'sel,  the  northernmost  county  of 
Delaware,  boi-dering  on  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  con- 
tains about  520  square  miles.  The  Delaware  River  and  Bay 
form  its  ea.stern  boundary,  separating  it  from  New  Jersey. 
It  is  drained  by  Brandywine,  Christiana,  Redclay,  White- 
clay,  Appoquinnimink,  Blackbird,  and  Duck  Creeks.  'J'he 
surface  is  diversified  with  hill  and  dale;  the  soil  is  produc-' 
tive  and  well  cultivated.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay, 
potatoes,  butter,  and  fruits  are  the  staples.  In  1850,  this 
county  produced  1,066,377  bushels  of  corn ; 319,01 2 of  wheat; 
483.987  of  oats;  121,846  of  potatoes;  24,417  tons  of  hay; 
and  766,803  pounds  of  butter.  The  quantities  of  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  hay,  and  butter  were  the  greatest  produced 
by  any  county  in  the  state.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Philadelphia  ‘Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  the 
French  town  and  New  Castle  Railroad,  and  by  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal.  N ew  Castle  is  the  most  populous 
county  in  the  state.  Capital,  New  Castle.  Pop.  54,797,  of 
whom  54,543  were  free,  and  254  slaves. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a post-township  in  Lincoln  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Damariscotta  River,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Au- 
gusta. Pop.  1791. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a po.st-township  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hampshire,  44  miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  It  occupies  an  island 
comprising  458  acres,  situated  in  Portsmouth  Harbor,  and 
connected  with  Portsuifiuth  by  a bridge.  Pop.  692. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Westchester 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  40  miles  N.N.E.  of 
New  York.  I’op.  of  the  town.ship,  1817. 

NEIV  C/VSTLE,  a post-borough,  capital  of  Lawrence  co., 
Penn.sylvani.a.  on  the  Shenango  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Ne- 
shannock  Creek,  and  on  the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal,  44  miles 
N.N.IV.  of  Pittsburg.  The  Shenango  River  unites,  about  2 
miles  below,  with  the  .Mahoning,  and  forms  the  Beaver 
River.  The  Pittsburg  and  Erie  Railroad  connects  here 
with  the  New  Castle  and  Beaver  Valley  Railroad  (both 
finished).  New  Castle  contains  10  churches,  2 banks,  an  1 3 
newspaper  offices;  also  1 iron  furnace,  several  iron  found- 
ries, nail  factories,  glass  works,  llouring.mills,  and  2 e.xtcm 
si  VO  rolling-mills.  Incorporated  in  1825.  Pop.  in  1850,1614; 
in  1860,  1882.  The  population  of  the  borough  and  suburbs 
in  1805,  is  estimated  by  a correspondent  at  7000. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a post-borough  and  township  of  Schnyl- 
kill  county,  Pennsylvania,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Pottsville,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a railroad.  Population  of  ths 
tow’iiship,  2814. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a post-borough  and  port  of  entry,  capital 
of  New  Castle  co.,  Delaware,  on  Delaw'aro  River,  5 miles  S 
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of  VTilmington  and  42  miles  N.  of  Dover.  Tt  is  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  New  Castle  and  Frenehtown  Kailroad.  It 
contains  a court-lionse,  town-hall,  a bank,  a public  library, 
i.i.d  churches  for  the  IMethodists,  Presbyterians.  Episco- 
1 iilians.  and  Roman  Catholics.  Here  is  a large  manufactory 
of  .locomotives  and  other  machinery.  Shippincr  owned  in 
1854,  4281  tons.  Pop.  in  1850.  1202:  in  1860,  1902. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Craig  co.,  Virgi- 
nia. at  the  fork  of  Craig’.s  Creek,  193  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 
It  contains  1 or  2 churches,  and  an  academy.  Free  pop.  225. 

N E W C.\STLE,  a post-village  of  Wilkes  co..  North  Carolina. 

NEIV  C.VSTLE,  a post-village  of  Hardeman  co.,  Tennessee. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Henry 
CO..  Kentucky,  is  situated  near  Dreunon’s  Creek,  26  miles 
N'.W.  of  Frankfort,  and  4 miles  from  the  Louisville  and 
Frankfort  Railroad.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rich  farming 
community.  Here  is  a seminar3’^  for  young  ladies,  having 
about  100  pupils;  also  a flourishing  male  ac.ademy,  and  4 or 
5 churches.  Pop.  519. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Coshocton 
co.,  Ohio,  71  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  989. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a small  village  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a village  of  Richmond  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  768. 

N EWCASTLE,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Henry 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  Blue  River,  42  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Indian- 
apolis. It  is  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Air  Line  Rail- 
road, 98  miles  N.W.  of  Cincinnati.  It  contains  5 churches, 

1 hank,  and  1 newspaper  office.  The  Blue  River  affords 
an  excellent  water-power.  Another  railroad  is  in  progress 
from  this  point  to  Connersville.  Pop.  in  1850,  666;  in  1865, 
about  1600. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a post-office  of  Logan  co.,  Illinois. 

NEW  CASTLE,  a post-office  of  Gentry  co.,  Missouri. 

NEWCAS^TLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Dur- 
ham, 25  miles  W.  of  Cobourg,  47  miles  from  Toronto.  It  con- 
'^aius  several  mills,  and  an  iron  foundry.  Bond  Head,  Ig 
miles  distant,  is  the  port  for  Newcastle,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a part  of  it.  Pop.  of  Newcastle,  650 ; Bond  Head,  200. 

NEWCASTLE,  a river-port  of  New  Brunswick,  co.  of 
Northumberland,  on  the  left  of  the  Miramichi,  about  18 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  Miramichi  Bay,  and  130  miles 
N.N.E.  of  St.  .lohn. 

N EWC.4STLE  BAY,  Australia,  N.E,  coast,  at  the  N.  end  of 
Cape  York  Peninsula,  12  miles  in  width  and  about  8 miles 
in  depth  inland.  Lat.  10°  50'  S.,  Ion.  142°  35'  E. 

NEWCAS'TLE-IN-EM'LYN,  a market-town  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Carmarthen,  delightfully  situated  on  the  Teify, 
9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Cardigan.  Pop.  1200.  It  has  a union  work- 
house,  and  ruins  of  a castle. 

NEWCASTLE  (nu-kas/.sel)  UPON-TYNE,  (anc.  Pons  JElii, 
afterwards  Monkchester,)  a city  and  river-port  of  England, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tyne,  about  8 miles  above  its  mouth,  in  the  German 
Ocean ; and  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  Newcastle  and 
North  Shields,  and  the  York  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Rail- 
ways, 53  miles  N.E.  of  Carlisle,  lat.  (bridge,  N.  end)  54°  58' 
42"  N.,  Ion.  1°  35'  30"  W.  It  occupies  the  sides  and  sum- 
mits of  three  acclivities,  which  rise  steeply  from  the  river, 
extends  about  2 miles  along  its  bank,  and  communicates  by 
an  elegant  stone  bridge,  of  nine  elliptical  arches,  with  the 
town  of  Gateshead,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  suburb. 
It  was  once  surrounded  by  a wall  and  a deep  fosse,  the  for- 
mer 8 feet  thick  and  12  feet  high,  and  flanked  by  numerous 
towers.  The  fosse  has  been  completely  filled,  but  fragments 
of  the  walls  and  towers  are  still  seen.  In  the  older  parts 
of  the  town  the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  and  the 
houses  of  an  irregular,  and  in  many  cases  very  antique 
appearance;  extensive  improvements  however  have  been 
made  here  in  recent  years.  In  the  newer  parts  of  the  city 
many  streets  and  squares,  lined  with  elegant  mansions 
scarcely  etjualled  out  of  the  metropolis,  have  risen  up,  while 
whole  suburbs  of  villas  have  spread  in  all  directions,  espe- 
cially towards  the  W.  Grey  Street,  both  from  its  width 
and  the  style  of  its  architecture,  is  very  imposing,  and 
would  do  honor  to  any  capital.  The  whole  town  is  well 
paved  and  lighted,  but  the  sewerage  continues  somewhat 
imperfect.  By  an  Act.  obtained  in  1845,  the  deficiency  of 
good  water  has  been  effectually  supplied ; the  water  being 
conveyed  to  the  city  through  a pipe  11  miles  in  length. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  public  buildings  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  an  ancient,  spacious,  and 
hand.some  structure,  chiefly  in  the  decorated  English  style, 
with  a tower,  crowned  by  octagonal  turrets,  from  which  four 
buttresses  rise,  and  terminate  in  a small  crotched  spire,  the 
whole  193  feet  high,  and  almo.st  unequalled  for  its  graceful 
proportions;  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  a handsome  Grecian 
edifice,  with  a Doric  portico,  a circular  inteidor.  and  a tower, 
terminating  in  an  elegant  spire,  202  feet  high  ; the  Church  of 
St.  Andrew,  a very  ancient  structure,  partly  Norman,  with 
a large  hut  low  embattled  tower;  the  Church  of  St.  John,  of 
ancient  date  and  large  dimensions,  with  some  interesting 
monuments;  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  an  eiegant  modern 
building;  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  huiit  in  the  early  Eng- 
lish style,  with  a lofty  embattled  tower,  and  graceful  miua- 
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rets;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Mary,  a magnificent 
modern  building,  in  the  early  English  style;  and  numer- 
ous Dissenting  chapels;  the  Central  Exchange  and  News- 
room. forming  a spacious  semicircular  Ionic  building;  the 
Guildhall  or  original  Exchange,  the  Merchants"  Court,  the 
Corn  Exchange,  the  As.sembly-rooms,  the  Court-house,  in 
which  the  assizes  for  the  county  of  Northumberland  are 
held,  a handsome  range  of  buildings,  situated  within  the 
precincts  of  the  ancient  castle,  and  erected  at  an  expense  of 
52.000Z. ; the  Castle  itself  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  cas- 
tellated Norman  architecture  in  England ; the  Jail  and  House 
of  Correction,  completed  on  the  most  improved  principles ; an 
elegant  theatre,  barracks  for  1000  men,  &c.  Another  struc- 
ture, for  which  Newcastle  has  recently  become  celebrated, 
is  the  magnificent  double  bridge  erected  across  the  Tyne, 
partly  as  a common  thoroughfare,  and  partly  for  the  rail- 
way, at  an  expense  of  234.450L ; and  to  it  may  be  added  the 
Central  Railway  Station,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom. 

The  more  important  literary  and  other  institutions  are 
the  Free  Grammar  School,  the  Royal  Jubilee,  national, 
infant,  and  many  other  schools;  the  Northern  Counties’ 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  the  School  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  the  lectures  of  which  qualify  for  the  diploma 
of  the  London  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  license  of  the 
Apothecaries’  Company ; the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  occupying  a handsome  Doric  building,  in  which 
a museum  and  library  are  included;  the  Natural  Hi.story 
and  Antiquarian  Societies,  both  with  valuable  collections; 
the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society;  the  Institution  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts;  the  Mechanbs’  Institution; 
the  Infirmary,  occupying  a large  and  handsome  building, 
which  has  just  been  enlarged  at  a cost  of  8i)0U/. ; the  Victo- 
ria Blind  Asylum,  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the 
Keelman,  Jesus’,  and  several  other  hospitals  and  charitable 
endowments. 

The  manuftictures  are  very  extensive,  and  possess  un- 
wonted facilities,  both  from  the  means  of  transport  and  the 
unlimited  supplies  of  excellent  and  cheap  coal,  obtained 
from  the  neighboring  collieries.  Mi  thin  the  city,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  are  numerous  blast-furnaces,  and  im- 
portant malleable  and  other  iroji  works.  Iron  goods,  also, 
including  hardware,  and  large  castings,  are  made  at  a great 
number  of  extensive  establishments.  The  other  most  im- 
portant staples  are  locomotive  and  other  machinery,  earthen- 
ware, glass,  chemical  products,  sheet  and  pipe  lead,  cordage 
and  cables,  painter’s  colors,  soap,  railway  and  other  car- 
riages, brassware,  patent  shot,  bricks  and  tiles,  paper,  sail- 
cloth, &c.  There  are,  also,  large  flax  and  spinning  mills; 
flour,  bone,  oil.  and  saw  mills ; and  extensive  building-yards, 
at  which  great  numbers  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  both 
in  wood  and  iron,  are  constructed. 

The  coasting  and  export  trade,  including  both  the  above 
articles  of  manufacture,  and  grindstones,  salt,  and  more 
especially  coal  and  coke,  is  most  important.  The  following 
are  the  quantities  shipped  coastwise  and  foreign,  for  the 
last  four  years  ending  5th  January,  1853,  independent  of 
an  immense  quantity  sent  by  railway : — 


Coal. 

Coke. 

Coastwise. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Foreign. 

Tons. 

1850  . 2,127,557 

1851  . 2,252,292 

1852  . 2,049,846 

1853  . 2,157,273 

Tons. 

1850  . 790,150 

1851  . 1,004,169 

1852  . 1,008,819 

1853  . 1,054,685 

Tons. 

1850  . . 15,822 

1851  . . 18,086 

1852  . . 17,266 
1863  . . 18,584 

Tons. 

1850  . . 52,583 

1851  . . 80,:407 

1852  . . 85,764 

1853  . . 79,233 

Of  the  coals  exported  to  foreign  parts,  in  1852,  the  follow- 
ing ports  received  above  4000  tons  each : — 


Tons. 

Aden 

. . 5,048 

Alexandria . • . 

. . 12,307 

Algiers  .... 

Amsterdam  . . 

. . 6,S79 

Barcelona  . . . 

. . 26,901 

Boulogne  . • • 

Bremen  .... 

. . 9,957 

Brest  .... 

. . 10,.581 

Bordeaux  . . . 

Caen 

. . 4,42<) 

Cadiz 

. . 9,6i>8 

Calcutta  .... 

. . 6,595 

Carthagena  . . 

. . 4,098 

Cej'lon  .... 

. . 5,490 

Constantinople  . 

. . 2.3,618 

Copenhagen  . . 

. . 30,901 

Cronstadt  . . . 

. . 46,437 

Dieppe  . . . . 

. . 22,984 

Dort  , . . • 

. . 8,248 

Elsinore  . . . 

. . 86,0.52 

Fecamp  . . . . 

Galatz  . . . , 

. . 5,637 

Genoa  . . . . 

. . 18,095 

Gothenburg  . . 

. . 15,6:33 

Guernsey  . . . 

Tons. 

Hamburg  . . . 

llartleur  . . . 

. . 6,501 

Havana  .... 

Jersey  .... 

. . 14,897 

Lisbon  . . . 

. . 7,416 

.Al.alta  . . . 

. . 4,2:37 

Marseilles  . . . 

. . 16,102 

Messina  .... 

Naples  . . . , 

New  A'ork  . . . 

. . 1L786 
. . 77425 

Nienwe  Diep  . . 

. . 4,739 

Odessa  .... 

Philadelphia  . . 

5,787 

Quebec  .... 

Rouen  .... 

. . 34,740 

Rotterdam  . . . 

27,-384 

Riga 

. . 8,025 

Schiedam  . . . 

Stockholm  . . . 

. . 5,8.59 

Stettin  . . , . 

. . 18,922 

Swinemunde  . . 

. . 33,096 

Triest  .... 

. 8,150 

Toulon  .... 

7.046 

V »jiice  • 

. . 13.493 
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The  more  important  imports  are  corn,  clover,  and  other 
deeds;  flax,  hemp,  oak-bark,  fruit,  wiue,  spirits,  colonial 
produce,  tallow,  hides,  tar  aud  pitch,  oil,  brimstone,  bones, 
bristles,  rags,  timber  and  cabinet-wood,  pig-iron,  &c.  The 
value  of  exports,  which,  in  1840,  was  686.925L,  was,  in  1848, 
764,191i. ; in  1849,  780,390^. ; aud  in  1850,  920,0G8i.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  m 1851,  was  938  (179,530 
tons).  In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  was  3817  British,  aud  3389  foreign.  The  inland  trade 
is  also  very  important,  and  has,  in  recent  times,  been  greatly 
augmented  by  the  different  railways.  Steamers  ply  regu- 
larly to  Shields,  Leith,  and  other  places  N.  and  S.  of  Tyue- 
mouth.  Besides  the  regular  weekly  markets  for  provisions, 
there  are  large  corn  aud  cattle  markets,  and,  among  the 
general  hor.se  and  cattle  fairs,  one  held  in  October  lasts  eight 
days. 

Newcastle  appears  to  have  derived  its  ancient  name,  Pons 
Jilii,  from  a bridge  erected  over  the  Tyne,  by  the  Emperor 
Adrian.  The  Roman  wall,  built  by  Severus.  passed  through 
it,  and  terminated  at  VVallsend,  about  3 miles  E.  In  after- 
times it  became  so  famous  for  its  monastic  establishments, 
that  it  took  the  name  of  Monkchester,  and  was  the  resort  of 
numerous  pilgrims,  who  came  to  visit  the  holy  well  of  Jesus 
Mount,  now  Jesmond,  about  1 mile  N.E.  It  owes  its  name 
of  Newcastle  to  a fortress,  built  by  Robert,  eldest  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  first  surrounded  by  walls 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
it  was  surprised  aud  taken  by  the  Scottish  army,  under 
Leslie.  Among  its  eminent  natives  are  Duns  Scotus.  Aken- 
side  the  poet,  Hutton  the  mathematician,  the  Earl  of  Eldon, 
the  celebrated  English  Chancellor,  and  his  scarcely  less  cele- 
brated brother  Baron  Stoweil,  judge  of  Hie  admiralty  court. 
Admiral  Collingwood,  and  the  celebrated  wood-engraver 
Bewick.  It  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  borough  is  divided  into  eight  wards ; and  the 
municipal  government  is  vested  in  a .Mayor,  14  Aldermen, 
and  42  Councillor.s.  Pop.  of  borough,  in  1861,  109,291. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-Ll.ME  or  LYNE.*  a parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough,  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
and  15  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Stafford,  and  about  4 miles  N.E.  of 
the  Whitmore  Station  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway.  Pop.  of  borough  in  1861  12,938.  The  houses  are 
mostly  ancient,  but  the  streets  are  paved.  It  has  2 churches, 
a very  hand.some  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a grammar  school, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  almshouses,  and  nume- 
rous other  charities ; a guildhall,  market-house,  theatre, 
public  library,  literary  institution,  public  promenade,  union 
workhouse;  extensive  manufactures  of  hats,  some  silk  and 
cotton  factories,  and  in  the  vicinity  potteries,  iron  works, 
and  large  collieries.  A branch  canal  connects  it  with  the 
Grand  Trunk  Navigation.  It  sends  2 members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  a polling  place  for  the  county,  and  gives 
the  title  of  Duke  to  the  Pelham-Clinton  family.  Of  the 
castle  built  here  by  the  Earl  of  Chester,  in  1180,  and  whence 
the  town  takes  its  name,  but  slight  traces  remain.  Near  it 
Is  Treutham,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

NEW  CENVTRE,  a post-oiiice  of  York  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

NEW  CEN/TREVILLE,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co.,  New 
York. 

NEW  CENTREVILLE,  a post-office  of  Jennings  co.,  In- 
diana. 

NEW  CHAMBERSBURQ,  (chim'bers-bnrg,)  a post-vil- 
lage of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  CHES/TER,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  about  200. 

NEMVCHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

NEIYCHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

NEWCHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  Isle  of  M’ight. 

NEWCHURCH,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
6 miles  W.  of  Colne,  with  a station  on  the  East  Lancashire 
Railway. 

NEWCHURCH,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

NEWCHURCH.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  and  3^  miles 
N.M . of  Carmarthen,  with  traces  of  a Roman  encampment. 

N EWCHURCH-IN-ROS^SEXDALE,  a chapelry  of  England, 
CO.  of  Lancaster. 

NEW  CHURCH-IN-PE.\DLE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co. 
uf  Lancaster. 

CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Accomack  co.,  Virginia. 

NEM'  CIT'Y,  a village  in  Clarkstown  town.ship,  capital  of 
Rockland  co.,  New  York,  35  miles  N.  of  New  York  City. 

NEW  CHLUMHHA,  a post-villag(k  of  Union  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  the  West  Branch  of  Susquehanna  River,  16  miles 
above  Sunbury. 

NEW  COLUM'BUS,  a post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  240. 

NEW'COMB,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  Essex  co..  New 
York.  Pop.  157. 


• It  appears  from  old  records  that  an  ancient  forest  on  the 
oruers  of  Cheshire  was  called  J>yme  or  IJine  (probably  from 
a boundary");  from  their  proximity  to  which,  a num- 
•er  of  places  are  supposed  to  have  received  the  addition  to  their 
•ameg  of  under  ly/ne  or  lyne. 


NEW/COMERSTOWN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Oxfoiv 
township,  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Tu.scarawas  River 
and  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  85  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  P.  577 

NEIY  CON'CORD,  a post-vidage  of  Callaway  co.,  Kentucky 
about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Murray. 

NEW  CONCORD,  a post-village  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio 
15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Zanesville. 

NEW  CORfNER,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana. 

NEW  COR/WIN,  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  COlPYDON,  a post-village  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana,  oi 
the  Wabash  River,  105  miles  E.xS.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEW  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,W.  Virginia 

NEW  CREEK  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,  IV 
Virginia,  with  a station  on  the.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
roail,  5 miles  E.  of  Piedmont. 

NEW-CR08S,  a hamlet  of  England,  counties  of  Kent  aud 
Surrey,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Loudon,  and  having  an  iuiportaul 
station  on  the  London  aud  Brighton  Railway. 

NEW  CUiM/BERLAND,  a thriving  post-village  of  Cumber 
land  CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  about  1 
miles  below  Harrisburg.  It  has  a nail  factory,  and  several 
flonring-mills.  Pop.  394. 

NEW  CUMBERLAND,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  W 
Virginia,  near  the  Ohio  River.  The  manufacture  of  fire, 
bricks  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  vicinity. 

NEW  CUMBERLAND,  a posLvillage  of  Tuscar.awas  co . 
Ohio,  110  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  about  2.5U. 

NEW  CUMBERLAND,  a village  of  Graut  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Mississinewa  River,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Marion.  It  ha 
about  100  inhabitants. 

NEW  DANWILLE,  a post-office  of  Rusk  co.,  Texas. 

NEW  DER/RY,  a post-village  of  Westmoreland  co..  Pa.,  45 
miles  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

N EW^DIGATE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

NEW  DIG^GINGS,  a post-township  in  Lafayette  co.,  Wis 
cousin.  Pop. 1689. 

NEW  DIGGINGS,  a thriving  post-village  in  the  above 
township,  near  Fevre  River,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Galena,  iu 
Illinois.  It  is  situated  in  the  lead  region,  and  many  iniiier.- 
are  employed  in  the  vicinity.  It  contains  3 churches,  4 dry- 
goods  stores,  1 smelting  furnace,  and  1 mill.  Pop.  in  1860 
about  400. 

NEW  DUB^LIN,  a post-office  of  Simpson  co.,  Mississippi. 

NEW  DUNGENESS,  (dnn'j^nSss^)  a settlement  of  Je.t'er- 
son  co.,  Washington  territory,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca.  It  is  principally  inhabited  by  coopers, 
and  persons  engaged  in  salmon  fishing. 

NEW  DURHIAM,  a post-township  in  Strafford  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Cocheco  Railroad,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Con- 
cord. Pop.  1173. 

NEW  DURHAM,  a thriving  post-village  of  Hudson  co., 
New  Jersey,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Newark.  It  has  2 or  3 churches, 
and  about  600  inhabitants. 

NEW  DURHAM,  a small  village  of  Middlesex  co.,  New 
Jersey,  34  miles  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

NEW  DURHAM,  a post-township  of  Laporte  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  189.‘<. 

NEW  DURHAM,  a post-village  of  Laporte  co.,  Indiana,  12 
miles  S.  of  3Iichigan  (Jity. 

NEW  ECHOH'A,  a small  village  of  Gordon  co.,  Georgia,  at 
the  confluence  of  Coosawattee  and  Connasauga  Rivers,  about 
80  miles  N.W.  of  Atlanta.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation. 

NEW  ED/ENBOROUGH,  a seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia, 
CO.  of  Digby,  at  the  entrance  of  Sisseboo  River  into  St.  Ma- 
X’y's  Bay,  about  125  miles  W.  of  Halifax.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  fishermen. 

NEW  E/GY'PT,  a post-village  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey,  19 
miles  S.E.  of  Trenton.  It  has  2 or  3 stores.  Pop.  about  600 

NEW^ELL,  a posLoffice  of  Anderson  district.  South  Caro- 
lina. 

NEW/ENDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

NEW  ENGLAND.  See  United  States. 

NEW  ENGLAND,  a small  village  of  Cumberland  co.,  New 
Jersey,  on  Cohansey  Creek,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Salem. 

N ElV  ENGLAND,  a small  village  of  Blount  co.,  Tennessee, 
S.  of  Knoxville.  It  has  a water-power  and  a woollen  factory. 

NEW  ENGLAND  VILLAGE,  a post-village  in  Worcestel 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  40  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

NEW'ENHA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

N l‘AV9ENT,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Enghuii,  co.  and 
9 miles  N.W.  of  Gloucester.  Pop.  iu  1850,  1547. 

NEW  EHtlN.  a posLvillage  in  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois,  135 
miles  W.N.W.  from  Chicago. 

NEIV  F'AllUFlELD.  a post-township  in  Fairfield  co..  Con 
necticut,  01  miles  S.W.  from  Hartford.  Pop.  915. 

N l.W'FANE,  a township  in  Windham  co.,  Vermont,  100 
miles  S.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1192. 

NEWFANE,  a post-township  of  Niagara  co.,  Now  York, 
bordering  on  Lake  Ontario.  Pop.  3363. 

NEWFANE,  a post-office  of  Fond  dn  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin. 

NEW  FARM'INGTON,  a post-offico  of  Jackson  co..  In 
diana. 

NEWFIELD,  a post-township  of  York  co.,  Maine,  77  milei 
S.W.  by  W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1349. 
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NirWFlELl),  apobt-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Tom p- 
kinti  CO.,  New  tork  Pop.  3816.  It  contains  a Tillage  of 
the  same  name. 

NEW  FLOR/ENCE,  a small  village  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Central  Railroad  and  Pennsylvania 
Canai.  about  64  miles  E.  of  Pitt.sburg. 

NFAV  FORREST,  a royal  forest  and  hundred  of  England, 
occupying  most  part  of  the  S.W.  portion  of  the  county  of 
Hants,  W.  of  Southampton-water.  Circumference  of  the 
forest  about  50  miles.  It  is  divided  into  bailiwicks,  under 
foresters,  wood-  wards,  and  rangers,  the  whole  under  a lord- 
warden,  whose  foiest-courts  are  held  at  Lyiidhurst.  It 
abounds  in  game,  red-deer,  hogs,  semi-wild  horses,  and  ex- 
cellent timber,  especially  valuable  from  its  proximity  to 
Portsmouth  dockyard. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,*  nuTgnd-land'.  (L.  Tarh-a  K(>>va; 
Fr.  I'erra-Neuve,  taia  nuv ; Ger.  Neu-Foundland,  noi/  fOont- 
Idnt^)  a large  island  of  British  North  America,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  nearer  to  Britain  than  any  other  part  of  America — 
the  distance  from  the  port  of  St.  John  to  the  harbor  of 
Galway,  in  Ireland,  being  only  about  1665  miles.  Its  N, 
part  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  by  the  Strait 
pf  Belle  Isle,  and  its  S.W.  extremity  from  Cape  Breton  and 
Nova  Scotia,  by  the  main  entrance  into  the  Gulf;  lat.  46° 
37'  to  51°  40  N.,  Ion.  52°  40'  to  59°  31'  W.;  greatest  length, 
N.  to  S.,  350  miles;  average  breadth  i.30  miles;  area  57,000 
square  miles.  It  is  extremely  Irregular  in  form,  with  a 
coast-line,  particularly  on  the  S.E.  and  S.,  broken  in  a re- 
markable manner  by  broad  and  deep  bays,  harbors,  coves, 
inlets,  and  lagoons.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  inden- 
tations are  Hare,  White,  and  Notre  Dame  Bays.  Ba}'  of  Ex- 
ploits, Bonavista,  Twnity,  and  Conception  Bays,  on  the  E. 
coast;  St.  Mary’s  Bay,  Fortune  and  Placentia  Bay,  on  the 
S.  coast,  and  St.  George’s  Bay,  and  Bay  of  Islands,  on  the 
W.  There  are,  besides  these,  innumerable  smaller  bays  and 
harbor.s.  Many  of  these  are  extensive,  commodious,  and 
well  sheltered,  with  numerous  rivulets  running  into  them; 
while  most  of  the  harbors  have  complete  anchorages,  with 
clear  and  good  channels.  The  interior  of  the  island,  of 
which  little  was  known  previous  to  1823,  appears  to  be 
rocky,  with  numerous  tracts  of  moss,  much  intersected  by 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  but  thinly  wooded,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  Great  boulders,  or  loose  rocks,  scattered 
over  the  country,  increa.se  its  general  roughness.  Hills  and 
valleys  continually  succeed  each  other,  the  former  never 
rising  into  mountains,  (the  highest  not  exceeding  1500  feet.) 
and  the  latter  randy  expanding  into  plaiiis.  'The  “Bar- 
rens” of  Newfoundland  are  those  districts  which  occu])y  the 
summits  of  the  hills,  and  ridges,  and  other  elevated  and 
expc)sed  tracts.  They  are  covered  with  a thin  and  scrubby 
vegetation,  consisting  of  berry -bearing  plants  and  dwarf- 
bushes,  of  various  kinds.  Bare  patches  of  gravel  and 
boulders,  and  crumbling  fragments  of  rock  are  frequently 
met  with  on  the  “ barrens,”  which  are  generally  de.stitute 
of  vegetable  soil.  The  sea-cliffs  are.  f)r  the  most  part,  bold 
and  lofty,  with  deep  water  close  to  the  shore. 

Rivers  and  lakes  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  largest  of  the  former  are  Humber  River 
and  the  River  Exploits,  both  issuing,  like  all  the  other 
streams  in  the  island,  from  lakes  or  ponds  in  the  interior, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  extent;  the  largest,  called  Grand 
P''nd,  being  from  50  to  60  miles  long,  and  5 miles  broad; 
while  the  next  in  dimensions,  Indian  Lake,  is  30  miles  long 
and  from  5 to  6 miles  broad.  Ponds,  or  small  lakes,  are 
found  everywhere  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  not 
only  in  the  valleys  but  on  the  higher  lands,  and  even  in 
the  hollows  of  the  summits  of  the  ridges  and  the  very  tops 
of  the  hills.  The  surface  covered  with  fresh  water  has 
been  estimated  at  one-third  of  the  whole  island.  The  preva- 
lent formation  of  Newfoundland  is  granite,  and  in  some  parts 
norphyry,  quartz,  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay  slate,  with  second- 
ary formations.  The  minerals  of  the  island  compri.se  coal, 
gypsum,  copper,  lead,  and  it  is  said  iron.  Salt  springs  are 
reported  near  the  W.  coast.  The  whole  of  the  land  in  and 
about  the  neighborhood  of  Conception  Baj' — very  probably 
the  whole  island — is  rising  out  of  the  ocean  at  a rate  which 
threatens,  at  no  very  distant  day,  materially  to  affect  many 
of  the  hest  harbors  on  the  coast.  At  Ponte-de-Grave,  in  Con- 
ception Bay,  several  large  flat  rocks,  over  tvhich  schooners 
might  pass  .some  30  3r  40  years  ago  with  the  greatest  faci- 
lity. are  now  approaching  the  surface,*  the  vater  being 
scarcely  navigable  fer  a skiff. 

The  climate,  though  .severe,  is  healthful;  the  mortality 
among  the  inbabitan  '.s  being  on  a lower  scale  than  in  any 
portion  of  the  Britisl  North  American  colonies — thedeath.s, 
according  to  tlie  cei>  us  returns,  being  only  1 in  76 — while 


* This  name  is  universally  pronounced  by  the  inhabitants 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  and  last  syllables;  when,  however, 
it  is  used  as  an  adjective,  as  in  the  phra.se  “a  Newfoundland 
dog,”  euphony  requires  that  the  accent  should  bo  placed  on  the 
penultima.  The  same  rule  seems  to  hold  with  respect  to  some 
other  names:  Leghorn  and  Cashmere,  as  nouns,  are  usually 
accentuated  on  the  last  syllable,  but  as  adjectives  almost  inva- 
riably on  the  first. 
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in  no  other  country  is  old  age  attended  with  greater  bodily 
vigor  and  mental  animation.  Winter,  which  con.si.sts  of  a 
series  of  storms  of  wind,  rain,  and  snow,  lasts  from  the  be 
ginning  of  December  until  the  middle  of  April.  January  and 
February  are  the  coldest  months.  8now  does  not  lie  long  on 
the  ground,  and  the  frost  is  less  inten.se  than  in  West  Canada, 
though  the  thermometer  frequently  falls  30  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point.  The  summer  is  short  and  warm.  1 n May,  and 
the  beginning  of  June,  dense  fogs  prevail  on  “The  banks” 
and  neighboring  shores;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
least  prejudicial  to  health.  The  principal  trees  are  spruce, 
birch,  larch,  willow,  and  mountain-ash.  In  some  places,  where 
they  h.ave  been  undisturbed  by  the  axe.  trees  of  a fair  girth 
and  height  are  found,  but  generally  the  wood  is  of  small 
and  stunted  growth,  consisting  chiefly  of  fir  trees,  of  from 
20  to  30  feet  in  heiglit,  and  3 or  4 inches  in  diameter.  These 
usually  grow  so  close  together  that  their  branches  interlace 
from  top  to  bottom.  Recumbent  and  trailing  evergreens  are 
met  witli  in  great  variety,  and  the  berry-bearing  .shrubs 
clothe  every  swamp  and  open  tract.  European  and  Ame- 
rican grasses  of  various  kinds  abound,  as  also  red  and 
white  clover,  and  vetches.  Agriculture  employs  a large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  crops  generally  are  abun- 
dant, particularly  potatoes.  Grain  crops  also  thrive  well, 
wheat  having  been  known  to  yield  50  bushels  per  acre;  but 
both  climate  and  soil  are  more  favorable  to  pasturage  and 
green  crops  than  to  grain. 

The  wild  animals  are  the  deer,  bear,  wolf,  hare,  beaver, 
marten,  dog,  wild-cat,  rat,  and  mouse.  The  pure  breed  of  New- 
foundland dogs,  so  much  celebrated  for  tlieir  size,  sagacity, 
and  fidelity,  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  those  generally 
seen  in  the  island  being  crosses  of  every  conceivable  variety. 
Birds  are  numerous,  both  land  and  aquatic.  On  the  coasts, 
the  morse  or  sea-horse  formerly  abounded,  but  has  been 
nearly  annihilated.  Seals  are  numerous  on  the  coasts,  as 
are  also  w'hales,  grampuses,  and  porpoi.ses ; the  famous Gk.^nd 
Ba.nk  of  New  foundland  swarms  w ith  cod  and  almost  every 
other  variety  of  fish.  These  banks  foi  m the  most  extensive 
submarine  elevation  on  the  globe;  in  their  full  extent  they 
occupy  6°  of  longitude  aud  nearly  10°  of  latitude,  and  are 
between  600  and  700  miles  in  length,  with  a depth  of  water 
varying  from  10  to  160  fathoms,  40  being  sujiposed  the  mean 
depth.  In  Newfoundland  the  term  "fish”  is  understood 
to  mean  codfi.'h.  that  bi;ing  the  great  staple  of  the  island. 
Every  other  description  of  fi.sh  is  designated  by  its  particular 
name.  This  fishery  is  either  prosecuted  in  large  opeu  ves.^els, 
on  the  Great  Bank,  or  else  in  boats  or  shallops,  near  the 
coast  of  the  island;  the  two  modes  of  fishing  are  respectively 
desigu.ated  the  “bank  fishery”  and  the  "shore  fishery.” 
The  shores  of  Newfoundland  abound  with  cod  no  less  than 
the  banks,  and  are  preferred  by  the  English  as  fi.-hing 
ground,  being  more  convenient  for  cui’ing  and  drying  their 
fi.'^h,  and  less  exposed  to  fogs,  rain,  and  sleet.  The  cod 
fishery  opens  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  lasts  till  about 
the  middle  of  October,  aud  may  be  .«aid  to  form  the  staple 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony, 

'The  herring  fishery  has  been  almost  wholly  neglected, 
though  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  swarm  w ith  that  valu- 
able fish;  and  the  salmon  fishery  is  not  more  energetically 
prosecuted.  The  seal  fishery  is  next  in  importance  to  the 
cod  fi.shery.  In  1845. 126  vessels,  tons  11,863,  were  fitted  out 
at  the  port  of  8t.  .lohn  alone,  for  this  business.  These  werf 
manned  by  3895  men.  who  took  302,363  seals. 

The  following  exhibits  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  staple 
articles  of  produce  exported  from  Newfoundland  in  the  years 
1849  and  1850. 


Articles. 

1849. 

1850.  ^ 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value.  1 

Dried  Fish,  quintals 
Oil,  gallons  . . . 
Seal  Skins,  number 
Salmon,  tierces  . 
Herrings,  barrels  . 

1,175,107 
2, 282, 406 
306,072 
5,911 
11,471 

$2,825,894 

1,025.9<>1 

102,144 

51,912 

27,220 

1,089.182 

2,630,800 

440.828 

4,000 

19,556 

$'’,558,251 

1,487.654 

318,4.80 

44.160 

46,939 

1 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Newfound- 
land, in  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  was  as  follows: — 


1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Imports  . . 

$3,700,912 

$4,163,110 

$4,609,291 

$3,851,468 

Exports  . . 

4, '207, 521 

4, *183,096 

4,276,876 

4.306.376 

Of  the  whole  population  of  tlie  island.  (101,600,)  all  but 
about  3000  are  fishermen  and  fishing  servants  or  laborers, 
including  a limited  number  depemhmt  upon  agricultural 
pursuits.  In  1845  the  number  of  fishing  boats,  4c.,  was  as 
follows : 


Boats  from  4 to  15  quintals 8(‘>3 

" “ 15  “ 30  “ :025 

“ “ .30  “ upwards  . . . 978 

Number  of  ood  seines 879 

“ “ sealing  nets 4508 
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The  Talue  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  colony  of  New- 
foundland has  thus  been  stated  on  an  average  of  4 years, 
ending  in  1849,  by  the  British  colonial  authorities : — 


919,169  quintals  of  fish  exported  ....  $2,610,000 

4010  tierces  of  salmon 60,500 

14,475  barrels  of  herrings 42,500 

508,446  seal  skins 254,000 

6200  tons  of  seal  oil 850,000 

.3990  “ “ cod  oil 525,000 

Fuel  and  skins 6,000 

Bait  annually  sold  to  the  French  ....  59,750 

Value  of  agricultural  produce 1,011,770 

Fuel  . . . . • 300,000 

Game— venison,  partridges,  and  wild  fowl  40.000 
Timber,  boards,  house-stuff,  staves,  hoops,  &c.  250,000 
Fish,  fresh,  of  all  kinds  used  by  the  inhabitants  125,000 

Pish,  salted . . 175,000 

Oil  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  . . . 42,500 


Total $6,352,020 

The  average  value  of  property  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
during  the  same  period  is  thus  stated  ; — 

141  vessels  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery $1,023,000 

80  “ “ “ coasting  and  cod  fishery  80,000 

10,089  boats  *•  “ cod  fishery 756,675 

Stages,  fish-houses,  and  Hakes 125,000 

4568  nets  of  all  descriptions 68,500 

879  cod  seines 110,000 

Vats  for  making  seal  oil 250,000 

Fishing  implements  and  casks  for  liver  ....  150,000 

Total $2,563,175 


The  seal  fishery  in  1852  employed  367  vessels,  of  an  aggre- 
gate burden  of  35,760  tons,  manned  by  about  13,000  men. 
The  whole  number  of  seals  taken  was  about  550,000.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  7333  tons  and  220  gallons  of  seal  oil,  (valued 
at  $1,188,500,)  387  tons  and  237  gallons  of  blubber  and 
dregs,  and  534,378  seal  skins  were  exported,  the  whole 
valued  at  $2,085,100. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland,  supposed 
not  to  be  numerous,  are  remarkably  shy  of  intercourse, 
confining  themselves  wholly  to  the  interior  of  the  island, 
with  which  .settlers  have  little  or  no  communication.  A large 
proportion  of  the  settlers  are  natives  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
i.slands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  their  descendants ; but 
many  are  also  from  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  people  have  retained  the  habits  of  their  old  country 
to  a greater  degree  than  in  other  North  American  settle- 
ments. 

The  government  of  Newfoundland  is  administered,  under 
a constitution  granted  in  1832,  by  a governor,  an  executive 
council  consisting  of  9 members,  who  also  compose  the  le- 
gislative council,  and  a house  of  assembly  consisting  of  15 
representatives.  Justice  is  dispensed  by  a chief  justice  and 
an  assistant  judge ; and  the  police  is  under  the  management 
of  one  chief  and  two  junior  magistrates.  The  most  perfect 
toleration  is  here  extended  towards  all  religious  sects.  The 
Homan  Catholics  are  the  most  numerous,  amountiug  to 
46.785  per.sons;  the  Church  of  England  next,  34,281;  and 
the  Wesleyans,  third,  14,239.  The  educational  institutions 
consist  of  a male  orphan  asylum,  with  470  children ; 6 gram- 
mar schools  and  academies,  under  the  control  of  the  local 
government;  40  schools  established  by  the  “ Newfoundland 
and  British  North  American  School  Society,”  on  the  Madi’as 
system,  with  2784  male  and  female  pupils  in  1848;  8 
schools  under  the  Wesleyan  Methodists ; and  a convent 
school,  with  400  female  children.  Elementary  schools  have, 
besides,  been  established  in  every  district  in  the  island  by 
the  local  legislature. 

Newfoundland  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Norwegians,  or  Northmen,  about  the  year  1000 ; it  was  re- 
discovered by  John  Cabot  on  the  24th  June,  1497  ; a settle- 
ment was  subsequently  formed  here  by  some  Portuguese 
adventurers,  who  were  in  turn  expelled  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  After  this  period,  nume- 
rous English  colonies  were  established  from  time  to  time 
along  the  E.  coast,  and  several  French  along  the  S.,  in  the 
Bay  of  Placentia.  But,  in  1713,  Newfoundland  and  its  de- 
pendencies were  declared,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  belong 
wholly  to  Great  Britain ; the  French  reserving  a right  to  fish 
on  ceitain  parts  of  the  coast.  The  only  note-worthy  town 
on  the  island  is  St.  John’s,  the  capital.  Pop.  in  1845,  96.295 ; 
in  1851,  101,600. 

NEWFOUNDGjAND.  a post-office  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey. 

NEW  FRANK/EN,  a post-office  of  Brown  co.,  Wisconsin. 

NEW  FRANK/FORT,  a post-village  in  Scott  co.,  Indiana, 
85  miles  S.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEW  FRANK/LTN,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 4 miles  S.E.  of  Chambersburg.  P.  in  1853,  about  200. 

NEW  FRANKLIN,  a post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  60 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

NEW  FRANKLIN,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Illinois. 

NEW  FREE/DOM,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

NEW  FREEPORT,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  Pennsylvania. 

NEW  GALLOWAY,  Scotland.  See  G.4U.oway,  (New.) 

NEIV  GAR/DEN,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Chester 
CO  , Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1540. 


NEW  GARDEN,  a post-office  of  Russell  co.,  /irgiuia. 

NEW  GARDEN,  a post-village  of  Guilfor''  20..  North  Ca- 
rolina, 98  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

NEW  GARDEN,  a post-village  of  Columbiana  cu , Ohio. 
145  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  about  2Cv 

NEW  GARDEN,  a post-township  in  Wayne  co.,  ..aaiant 
Pop.  137  0. 

NEW  GARDEN,  a post-village  in  Wayne  co.,  Indiana. 

NEW  GAS^CONY,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Arkansas. 

NEW  GENEWA,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Penusyd 
vania,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  195  miles  IW  by  S.  ot 
Harrisburg.  It  has  a manufactory  of  glass,  and  several 
stores. 

NEW  GER'MANTOWN,  a post-village  in  Tewksbury  town- 
ship, Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey,  35  miles  N.  of  Trenton, 
contains  2 churches,  several  stores,  and  about  70  houses. 

NEW  GEORGIA,  nu  jor(je-a,  is  a name  applied  to  the 
coast-line  of  North  America,  on  the  Pacific,  comprising  Van- 
couver Island  and  the  adjacent  maiulaud,  with  the  Oregon 
territory,  as  far  S.  as  the  river  Columbia. 

NEW  GERMANTOWN,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  45  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

NEW  GERMANTOWN,  a village  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  railroad  from  Indianapolis  to  Lafayette,  19  miles 
N.W.  of  the  former. 

NEW  GERMANY,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri. 

NEW  GIL'EAD,  a post-village  in  Moore  co.,  North  Carolina 

NEW  GLAGIUS,  a*post-\  illage  and  township  of  Green  co., 
Wisconsin,  15  miles  N.  of  Monroe.  It  has  1 church,  and 
about  25  dwellings.  Pop.  960. 

NEW  GLAS/GOW,  a small  post-village  of  Amherst  co., 
Virginia,  119  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

NEW  C LAS^GOW,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Two 
Mountains,  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  1400. 

NEW'  GLOUCESTER,  glos/ter,  a post-township  in  Cum- 
berland co.,  Maine,  on  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Rail- 
road, 38  miles  S.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1654. 

NEW  GO^SHEN,  a po.st-oifice  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana. 

NEW  GO/SHENHOP/PEN,  a village  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Perkiomen  Creek,  about  21  miles  N.N.W'. 
of  Norristown. 

NEW  GOT/TINGEN,  a post-office  of  Guern.sey  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW'  GRHSF^ENBERG,  a post-office  of  Herkimer  co..  New 
York. 

NEW  GRANADA,  nu  gri-nd^dd,  (Sp.  Nuexa  Granada,  nwd/- 
vd  grd-nd^dd;  Vv.  Nouvelle  Grenade.  noo'v^lP  greh-ndd';  Ger. 
Neu-Granada.  uoi-grd-ndMd;  L.  VastiU ia  Auf rea)  an  independ- 
ent republic  of  South  America,  formerly  a viceroyalty  under 
the  Spanish  crown,  but  subsequently  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  the  middle  and  W'.  provinces  of  which  it  now  em- 
braces. It  has  the  Caribbean  Sea,  with  the  Gulfs  of  Santa 
Martha  and  Darien,  on  the  N.,  and  on  the  W'.  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
with  the  Bays  of  Panama  and  Choco.  Between  the  two  seas, 
on  the  N.W’.,  it  is  bounded  by  Costa  Rica ; Venezuela  and  Brazil 
confine  it  on  the  E.  and  S.E.,  and  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  on 
the  S.  It  extends  from  the  equator  to  1 2°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  from 
69°  10'  to  82°  45'  W.  Ion.;  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.,  845 
miles;  greatest  breadth  measured  on  a parallel  of  latitude, 
675  miles;  estimated  area,  480,000  miles.* 

Face  of  the  Country,  Mountains,  &c. — This  country  is  the 
most  equally  diversified  in  soil  and  climate  of  all  the  South 
American  States.  Neither  plain  nor  mountain  can  be  said 
to  predominate;  the  sea-coasts  are  ample  and  commodious, 
and,  owing  to  the  wide  ramifications  of  the  Andes,  there  is 
a great  extent  of  country  at  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to 
10,000  feet,  which,  in  such  a latitude,  is  most  favorable  to 
industry  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Yet  the  insar 
lubrity  of  the  zone  surrounding  this  favored  region,  the 
comparative  inaccessiliility  of  the  temperate  valleys,  and  the 
great  difficulties  which  the  first  effcrts  of  industry  have  to 
encounter  in  a country  where  every  natural  feature  is  on  a 
vast  scale,  have  hitherto  counterbalanced  its  apparent 
advantages,  and  prevented  the  development  of  its  varied 
and  abundant  resources. 

A little  N.  of  the  town  of  Pasto,  on  the  borders  of  Ecuador, 
(lat.  1°  20'  N.,)  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  separates  into  two 
branches,  the  western  of  which,  running  parallel  to  the  sea- 
shore, i.s  called  La  Cordillera  de  la  Costa;  the  other,  on  the  E., 
contains  several  paramos  or  high  plains,  and  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  Putumayo  and  Japura,  which  join  the  Marajion  ; 
the  further  N.,  from  the  paramos  of  Las  Papas  and  Socoboni, 
spring  the  great,  rivers  Cauca  and  Magdalena,  flowing  N. 
Here,  in  lat.  1°  50'  N.,  the  East  Cordillera  again  divide.s,  and 
forma  two  chains  nearly  parallel,  between  which  extends 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Magdalena.  The  most  E.  of  these 
chains,  stretching  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Magdalena 
to  the  sierra  Nevada  of  Merida,  is  called  the  East  Cordillera 
of  Cundinamarca ; the  Central  Cordillera  separates  the 
valleys  of  the  Magdalena  and  the  Cauca.  while  the  W'est 
Cordillera  divides  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  fi'om  the  motalli- 


* This  is  only  an  approximate,  as  the  boundary  is  very  indefi- 
nitely settled,  especially  on  the  side  towards  Central  .-Vmerioa, 
the  government  of  New  Grenada  claiming  the  whole  of  the  Moa. 
quito  Coast  to  Cape  Gracias-a-Dios. 
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fftrous  districts  of  Choco.  The  first  of  these  mountain  chains 
by  some  called  the  Cordillera  de  la  Suma  Paz,  from  the 
wlossal  group  of  this  name  near  Santa  Fe  de  llogota ; the 
second  is  often  called  the  Quindiu  Chain,  while  the  third 
takes  the  name  of  Choco.  So  long  as  the  middle  chain  rises 
to  the  height  of  perpetual  snow,  the  East  Cordillera  never 
exceeds  an  elevation  of  13, 000  feet;  but,  at  the  point  (lat. 
5°  5'  N.)  where  the  West  Nevados  cease,  it  becomes  col- 
lectively the  loftiest  of  the  three  chains,  except  the  Peak 
of  Tolima.  (lat.  4°  46'  N.).  which  belongs  to  the  Middle 
or  Quindiu  Chain,  and  is  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Andes 
in  New  Granada,  reaching  the  absolute  height  of  18,270 
feet.  The  Sierra  Nevada  of  Santa  Mnrta.  extending  along 
the  coast  between  the  Cordilleras  of  Cundinamarca  and 
Quindiu,  is  not  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Andes.  It 
rises  abi-uptly  about  30  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  from  the 
level  plains  which  extend  between  the  Gulf  of  Darien  and 
the  Sea  of  Maracaybo,  to  the  height  of  at  least  19,000  feet. 
The.se  mountains  all  present  serious  obstacles  to  internal 
communication.  The  Choco  or  maritime  chain,  though  com- 
naratively  low,  have  but  few  and  difficult  passes.  The 
lids  from  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  to  Popayan,  by  the  passes  of 
Guanacas  and  Quindiu,  are  dangerous  from  their  height  and 
liability  to  snow-storms.  The  province  of  Autioquia,  rich  in 
mineral  treasures,  is  hardly  accessible  without  the  aid  of 
native  carriers. 

VaUeys. — Alternating  with  the  mountain  chains  here 
described,  are  plains  and  valleys,  all  lux-uriant,  but  varying 
much  in  character  according  to  circumstances.  The  W. 
coasts,  and  the  isthmus  generally,  are  covered  with  im- 
penetrable forests,  and  are  but  imperfectly  known.  The 
continual  heavy  rains,  and  noxious  climate,  discourage 
European  settlers.  Hence  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  circumstance  that  the  Atrato.  which  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Darien,  rises  iu  a swampy  plain,  often  inundated,  where 
its  waters  mingle  with  those  of  the  San  Juan,  which  flows 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  means  of  a canal,  cut  in  the 
ravine  of  Raspadura,  between  the  two  rivers,  under  the 
direction  of  an  active-minded  monk,  the  navigation  between 
the  two  seas  has  been  practicable  here  for  boats,  at  all 
seasons,  since  1788.  On  the  E.  side  of  New  Granada,  the 
plains  or  llanos,  extending  to  the  Orinoco,  are  alternately 
swamps  or  hard  and  sun-burnt  deserts.  The  intervening 
valleys  of  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  have  a middle  character 
between  those  of  the  W.  coast  and  the  llanos,  growing  con- 
tinually more  equable,  humid,  and  insalubrious  towards 
the  W.  and  N. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  wealth  of  New  Granada  is  various 
and  abundant,  though,  as  yet,  imperfectly  explored.  Fine 
coal  occur.s  on  the  plain  of  Bogota,  8000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Platina  is  found  in  Choco,  but  only  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Cordillera ; whereas  gold  is  collected  both  on  the  E.  and  W. 
sides,  iu  Antioquia,  and  the  valley  of  the  Cauca.  The  annual 
produce  is  worth  about  half  a million  sterling.  It  is  said 
that  rich  veins  of  silver  ore  exist  at  Marquetones,  and  else- 
where in  New  Granada ; but  the  mines  are  not  worked. 
There  was  formerly  a pearl  fishery  at  Rio  de  la  Ilacha.  The 
chief  emerald-mines  are  situate  in  the  valley  ofTunja,  near 
Bogota,  iu  strata  of  argillaceous  schist.  Small  diamonds  are 
found  with  the  gold  of  Antioquia;  and  in  the  same  district 
the  sulphate  of  mercury  is  abundant.  These  productions 
are  either  wholly  neglected,  or  very  indolently  sought  after. 
The  civil  wars  exhausted  all  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
left  the  business  of  mining  to  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  chief  rivers  of  New  Granada  are 
the  Magdalena  and  the  Cauca,  both  of  which  rise  in  the 
Cordillera,  in  lat.  2°  N.,  pursue  a nearly  parallel  cour.se  till 
they  unite  in  lat.  9°,  reaching  the  Caribbean  Sea  through 
many  mouths,  in  lat.  11°.  The  Magdalena,  which  has  a 
course  of  about  900  miles,  is  navigable  iu  flat-bottomed 
boats,  up  to  Honda,  in  lat.  6°  N.  The  Cauca,  though  a great 
river,  descends  with  the  impetuosity  of  a mountain  torrent, 
its  valley  being  generally  1500  or  2000  feet  above  that  of  the 
Magdalena.  'The  numerous  streams  which  flow  from  the 
West  Cordillera  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  unimportant. 
The  East  Cordillera  sends  the  Guaviare,  Yichada.  and  Meta 
to  the  Orinoco,  while  the  Uaupe  and  Bio  Negro  flow  into  the 
Marafion.  The  Fuuza  or  river  of  Bogota,  which  flows  by 
the  capital,  is  firmed  for  its  cataract  at  Tequendama,  where 
it  falls  at  once  from  the  region  of  oaks,  willows,  and  wheat, 
to  that  of  I'alms  and  sugar-cane.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
lain  of  Bogota.  8600  feet  above  the  sea,  w^s  formerly  the 
ed  of  a lake,  and  was  drained  by  the  opening  of  the  chasm 
—the  work  perhaps  of  an  earthquake — through  which  the 
river  now  descends.  .Small  lakes  are  numerous  throughout 
the  Coi-dilhu-as.  Into  one  of  these,  the  Lake  of  Guatarita, 
not  far  from  Santa  Fe.  the  Indians  flung  all  their  treasures 
when  about  to  abandon  the  country  to  the  conquerors.  The 
attempts  made  to  drain  it  have  not.  we  lielim-e.  succeeded; 
but  many  curious  and  valuable  articles  have  been,  at 
dill'erent  times,  drawn  from  its  depths. 

Climate.. — The  climate  of  New  Granada  presents  the  most 
remarkable  conG'asts.  At  Honda,  nearly  lUOO  feet  above  sea- 
level,  so  intense  is  tne  heat  that  the  hand  cannot  be  held  on 
etons  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  and  i;ven  the  waters  of  the 
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Magdalena  are  lukewarm.  At  Mompox.  near  the  head  of  the 
delta  of  the  Magdalena,  the  sea-breeze  ceas-s,  ar.d  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage  up  to  Honda.  350  miles,  is  made  under 
the  most  oppressive  atmosphere  conceivable,  and  through 
myriads  of  mosquitoes,  and  other  stinging  insects,  the  attack? 
of  which  allow  no  respite;  the  banks,  at  the  same  time, 
being  guarded  by  caymans  or  alligators,  .jaguars,  venomou.'’ 
snakes,  and  boas.  The  water  of  the  Magdalena  is  .said  to  be 
productive  of  goitre,  with  which  the  inhabitants  o.  Mompox 
are  afflicted.  Among  the  scanty  population  of  the  valley, 
higher  up  towards  Honda,  malignant  ulcers  are  frequent. 

The  yelloAv  fever  is  endemic  at  Cartagena,  and  on  the  W. 
coasts.  But  iu  the  elevated  country,  tin;  air  is  ])erfec(ly  sa- 
lubrious, and  the  temperature  (from  56°  to  70°  Fahrenheit) 
seems  that  of  perpetual  spring.  Here  the  rains  in  the  wet 
season  darken  the  sky  only  for  a few  hours  daily  in  the  after- 
noon. At  Mompox,  the  day  is  always  cloudy,  the  night  clear. 

The  summits  of  the  Cordilleras  are  often  shrouded  in  mists; 
torrents  of  rain  fall  unceasingly  in  the  forests  of  Darien ; 
the  Gulf  of  Choco  is  perpetually  vexed  with  violent  storms; 
but  these  excesses  of  the  elements  are  all  unknown  in  the 
middle  regions  or  Ternpladas,  and,  excepting  the  earth- 
quakes. which  have  left  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Andes, 
deep  traces  of  their  destructive  visitations,  there  is  nothing 
which  detracts  from  the  general  benignity  of  nature.  Even 
up  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  congelation  the  climate  con- 
tinues healthy,  though  it  may  cease  to  be  agreiaable. 

Zoolagy. — To  the  stranger  ascending  the  Magdalena,  the 
alligators  seem  entitled,  by  their  numbers  and  formidable 
appearance,  to  be  considered  as  the  true  possessors  of  the 
country,  though  the  flies  levy  the  heaviest  tribute  on  the 
new  comer;  pumas,  jaguars,  and  several  smaller  species  of 
the  feline  tribe,  occasionally  show  themselves  in  the  forests; 
but  they  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  pl.agues  of  the 
river.  These,  however,  cease  to  annoy  at  an  elevation  of  a 
few  thousand  feet,  while  the  woods  are  still  densely  peoided 
with  monkeys,  of  which  the  New  World  has  many  species, 
all  peculiar  to  it;  iu  general  less  strong,  fierce,  and  mis- 
chievous than  those  of  Africa  and  Asia.  At  the  height  of 
3000  feet,  vdiere  the  boa  constrictor  and  crocodile  cease,  the 
tapir,  the  largest  wild  quadruped  of  the  country,  makes  its 
appearance.  The  sloth,  armadillo,  ant-eater  (a  bear),  and 
cavy,  inhabit  the  lowland  forests;  deer  of  different  species 
are  distributed  at  all  heights;  bears  and  marmots  approach 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  condor  soars  above  the  1 
snowy  heights;  while  countless  varieties  of  the  featheied 
tribes  animate  the  woods  below.  The  tropiale,  {Oriolus,)  the 
nightingale  of  these  countries,  deserves  especial  notice. 

Botany. — The  remarkable  equability  of  the  climate  iu  this 
part  of  the  world,  where  the  seasons  differ  little  from  each 
other,  seems  unfavorable  to  the  multiplication  of  vegetable 
Species.  Each  kind  seizes  on  some  locality  or  region,  wherein 
it  predominates,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  others.  On 
the  plains  of  Bogota,  in  the  region  of  perpetual  spring, 
though  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant,  the  species  are  not 
.numerous.  Yet  the  woods,  imperfectly  explored,  teem  with 
valuable  productions.  The  wax  palm,  200  feet  high,  clothes 
the  sides  of  Tolima  to  an  elevation  of  8000  feet.  The  fore.sts 
of  Popayan  yield  china  or  cinchona  (the  ca.scarilla  or  Jesuit’s 
bark  of  commerce)  in  abundance.  Bice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
cocoa,  sugar-cane,  with  all  tropical  fruits,  are  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  coast;  while  the  elevated  plains  yield  maze, 
wheat,  and  all  the  fruits  of  Europe.  With  nature  so  bounti- 
ful, the  wants  of  the  population  so  few,  and  the  demands  of 
commerce  very  moderate,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
carried  on,  as  might  be  expected,  very  remissly,  and  the 
reclaimed  land  bears  but  a small  proportion  to  the  whole. 

Agriculture.  Manufactures,  &c. — The  industry  of  New 
Granada  amounts  to  little.  In  the  llanos,  towards  the 
Orinoco,  the  people  are  occupied  wholly  with  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  horses.  The  Llaneros  are  mostly  Creoles.  Agri- 
culture is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  converted  Indians,  who 
evince  a decided  predilection  for  these  tranquil  labors. 
Manufactures  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  the  state. 
Straw  hats,  carpets,  and  some  other  articles,  are  indeed 
made  in  Bogota,  and  the  other  chief  towns:  hut  iu  no 
case  does  the  native  industry  satisfy  the  demand  of  the 
country,  and  nearly  all  the  manufactured  articles  in  use  are 
imported.  The  principal  ports  are  Santa  Marta,  Cartagena, 

Rio  Hacha,  Porto  Bello,  Chagres.  and  Asi>inwall,  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea;  and  Buenaventura  and  I’anama,  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  only  railroad  yet  constructed  is  the 
Panama  Railroad,  about  50  miles  in  length,  extending  .across 
the  isthmus  from  Aspinwall  to  Panama;  opened  February 
17th.  1855. 

Government,  Religion.  &c. — M'hen  New  Granada  became, 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  Colombian  Republic,  in  1832.  an 
independent  state,  it  retained  the  form  of  government  which 
had  been  devised  for  the  latter,  and  which  was  a close  copy 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame’-ica. 

It  has  a president,  senate,  ana  congress  of  represen1.at;’'es. 
all  elected,  and  admits  no  hereditary  rank  or  office. 
races  .and  colors  are  politically  e(}ual,  but  the  intiueuca;  of 
the  white  men  still  predominaTe.s.  Slavery  has  cease'* 
entirely  in  the  state;  and  cAre  has  been  takeu.  so  far  as  it 
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lies  witbin  the  power  of  legislation,  to  secure  the  equal 
rights  and  liberty  of  all.  The  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
inviolability  of  the  private  dwelling,  trial  by  jur3%  and 
religious  toleration,  are  all  established  by  law.  The  religion 
of  the  state  is  the  Roman  Catholic ; but  the  Pope’s  supremacy 
is  denied,  and,  in  New  Granada,  the  head  of  the  church  is 
the  Archbishop  of  Bogota.  The  constitution  provides  for 
the  support  of  public  schools ; the  Lancasteriau  system  is 
generally  adopted.  There  are  two  colleges  in  Bogota  and  a 
public  library.  Among  the  ornaments  of  the  churches  of 
Begota,  not  the  least  remarkable  are  the  paintings  by 
Basques,  a native  artist,  who  studied  in  Italy,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  and  attained  a high  degree  of 
excellence.  The  legislature  meets  a‘  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 

Divisions.  Population,, &c. — New  Granada  is  divided  into 
7 departments  and  2 territories,  subilivided  into  36  provinces. 
The  names  and  population  of  the  departments  and  terri- 
tories, according  to  statistical  information  for  1853,  is  as 
follows : — 


Departments. 

Whites. 

Indians. 

jNegroes. 

Mixed 

races. 

Total. 

Isthmo  . . 
Cauca  . . . 
Aiitioquia  . 
Ciiiulinamarca 
Beyaca  . . 

Guaueta  . . 
Magdalena  . 
Goajira,  ter.  of 
Mocoa  “ “ 

14.000 

49.000 

50.000 
137,790 
102,210 

67.000 

30.000 

3 

14.000 

2.5.000 

12.000 
137,290 
105,710 

20,400 

19,360 

20,000 

67,000 

3, .500 
.34,000 
15.600 
5,100 
740 
3,500 
13,500 

60 

112,608 

164,249 

144,4.37 

284,775 

2 15, .5.50 
90,900 
190,421 

937 

144,108 

276,249 

292.0. 37 
564,955 
424,210 
319,974 

2.53. . 521 
20,000 
68,010 

505,003 

421,000 

80,000 

1,412,051 

2,363,054 

Of  the  Indians,  301,000  were  set  down  as  civilized,  and 
120,000  savage ; and  of  the  mixed  races  30,051  were  quad- 
roons, 998,997  mestizoes,  283,000  mulattoes,  and  100,000 
zamboes.  The  total  population  in  1825  was  1,228,259,  in 
1835,  1,686,038,  and  in  1853,  as  seen  above,  2,363,051.  At 
Cartagena,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  New  Granada, 
the  white  population  generally  exhibit  the  effects  of  the 
pestilent  climate,  in  complexion  and  in  want  of  oiergy. 
Their  teeth  decay  at  an  early  age.  On  the  plains  of 
Bogota,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ladies  are  famed  for  their 
fine  complexion.  In  the  city  of  Bogota  the  better  class 
dress  in  the  French  fashion ; the  ladies,  however,  go  bare- 
foot in  the  house,  and  the  gentlemen  often  wear,  for  morn- 
ing dress,  a great  cloth  cloak,  which  bides  their  dv.shubille. 
But,  from  the  capital  down  to  the  sea-coast,  the  dress  and 
domestic  habits  vary  much,  according  to  local  situation  and 
class  of  life.  The  Llanero  is  full  dressed  in  light  drawers 
and  shirt,  wide  straw  hat,  and  sandals  of  bark.  He  rides 
without  a saddle,  and  lives  on  beef,  taking  the  wild  bullocks 
with  the  lasso.  Red  pantaloons,  great  boots,  and  spurs, 
with  enormous  rowels,  a broad-brimmed  hat,  and  ample 
mantle,  distinguish  the  high-bred  cavallero.  At  Cartagena 
and  Mompox  the,  day  is  usually  spent  in  the  hammock,  the 
night  in  the  open  air.  The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands 
incline  to  the  imitation  of  European  manners.  In  one 
respect  all  are  alike;  the  love  of  gaming  is  nniversal,  and 
cock  fighting,  in  particular,  is  the  favorite  sport  of  all  classes. 

History.— yiHW  Granada  was  discovered  by  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda,  who  sailed  along  the  N.  coast  of  South  America  in 
1499,  and  in  a subsequent  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 
This  country  was  at  first  included  by  the  Spanish  con- 
querors under  the  general  name  of  Tierra  Firme,  which 
is  applied  iit  the  present  day  only  to  the  E.  part  of  the  coast 
of  Venezuela.  King  Ferdinand  named  it  Castilla  d’  Oro, 
(the  Golden  Castile,)  a title  which  gave  place  to  that  of  the 
New  Kingdom  of  Granada;  .'ut  the  viceroyalty  included, 
besides  the  territories  of  the  prb..,'nt  republic,  the  kingdom 
of  Quito  also,  which  now  forms  this  Republic  of  Ecuador. 
The_  first  settlement  was  made  in  1510,  at  Santa  Maria  la 
Antiqua,  on  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  It  was  not  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  that  the  interior  was  conquered 
by  B(!nalca/,ar  and  Xinumes  de  Quesneda,  who  founded  the 
town  ot  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  1545.  The  country  continued 
subject  to  Spain  till  1811,  when  it  became  independent.  In 
1819  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  being  united  into  one 
republic,  adopted  a constitution  at  the  Congress  of  Rosario 
de  Cficuta.  in  1821,  and  r<;ceived  into  the  union  Quito  and 
Banaina.  in  1823.  This  union  was  dissolved  in  1831,  and 
the  reimblic  of  Colombia  divided  into  the  three  republics  of 
Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Quito  or  Ecuador. 

^ NEW  GRANADA,  (or  NEW  GltENADA.)  a post-village 

Fulton  CO.,  I’enn.sylvania,  on  Sideling  Hill  Creek,  about 
el  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  a fine  water-power. 

NEW  GKANAD.A,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  I’ennsylvania. 

NEW  GK  ETC\.\.  a post-office  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey. 

NEW  GUIh'FORD.  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  J’enn- 
sj'lvania,  143  miles  W.  of  I'hiladelphia.  It  has  about  100 
inhabitants. 

NEW  GUILDFORD,  a post-village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  GU  IN EA,  an  island  in  the  I’acific  Ocean.  See  Papua. 
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NEW  HACK'ENSACK,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  Now 
York. 

NEW  HAGERSTOWN,  Ohio.  See  Hagerstown. 

NEWHIALL.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

NEW  HAMIBURG,  a post-village  of  Dutchess  co.,  Nov 
York,  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  near  the  mouth  of 
Wappinger’s  Creek,  66  miles  N.  of  New  York. 

N EW  HA31BURG,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

NEIV  HAMPSHIRE,  (hamp'.'^hir,)  one  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  American 
Confederacy,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Canada  East,  E.  by 
Maine  and  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  Massachusetts,  and  W.  by 
A'ermont,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Connecticut 
River.  It  lies  between  42°  40'  and  45°  25'  N.  lat..  and  70° 
40'  and  72°  35'  W.  Ion.,  being  nearly  triangular  in  shape, 
having  its  base  on  the  S.,  where  it  is  about  90  miles  in 
breadth,  from  whence  it  gradually  tapers  to  the  N.,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  about  45  miles;  its  extreme  length  from 
N.  to  S.  is  near  185  miles,  and  its  area  9280  square  miles,  oi 
5,939.300  acres,  of  which  2,367,0-14  only  wore  improved  in  1860 

Face  of  the  Country. — New  Ilampshire,  with  one  exception, 
contains  the  most  elevated  laud  E.  of  the  Mississippi ; Mount 
Washington,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Wliite  Mountains,  rises 
6226  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  White  Mountains 
proper  extend  only  from  14  to  20  miles;  but  isolated  and 
detached  groups  of  the  chain  extend  from  the  N.  of  New 
Hampshire  even  into  Connecticut.  The  M hite  Mountains, 
which  on  account  of  their  sublimity  and  grandeur,  have 
given  to  this  region  the  cognomen  of  the  “ Switzerland  of 
America,”  lie  in  Coos  county',  N.E.  from  the  centre  of  the 
state.  There  are  several  peaks  in  this  group,  viz..  Mount 
Jefferson,  5657  feet;  Mount  Adams.  5759  feet;  and  Mount 
Madison,  5415  feet,  N.E.  of  Mount  Washington ; and  Mount 
Monroe,  5349  feet;  Mount  Franklin,  4850  feet;  and  IMount 
Pleasant,  4712  feet;  besides  several  neighboring  peaks  little 
inferior  in  altitude.  In  another  group,  2o  miles  S.W.  ol 
Mount  Washington,  is  Mount  Lafaj^ette,  about  5500  feet 
high,  the  second  in  point  of  intere.st  in  the  White  Mountain 
range.  The  whole  state  may  be  said  to  be  mountainous, 
hilly,  and  broken,  with  the  exception  of  a small  portion  in 
the  S.E.,  which  extends  from  20  to  30  miles  from  the  se.a, 
and  is  either  level  or  gently  undulating.  Of  the  mountains 
outlying  from  the  great  central  nucleus,  there  are  the  Blue 
Ilil'.s,  in  the  S.K.,  1151  feet  above  the  sea;  Chocorua.  in  Car- 
roll  county,  3358  feet;  Carrs,  in  Grafton  county.  1381  feet; 
Kearsarge,  in  Hillsborough  county,  3067  feet;  Monadnofik, 
in  Cheshire  county,  3718  feet;  Andover,  in  Merrimack 
county,  2000  feet;  Peiiuaquet,  3367  feet;  and  Moosehillock, 
4636  feet. 

Geology. — The  mountainous  portions  of  New  Hampshire 
are  mostly  composed  of  granite  and  mica  slate  rocks.  Gra- 
nite predominates  in  the  White  Mountains  projier,  and  mica 
slate  in  the  southern  mountains,  particularly  in  the  Great 
Monadnock  and  the  neighboring  summits.  According  to 
Goodrich,  “ Porphyritic  granite  occurs  also  in  boulder,  .and 
in  rolled  masses  E.  of  the  .southern  ridge.  A beautiful  fine- 
grained granite  is  found  in  many  places,  as  at  Concord,  Bos- 
caw'en,  and  Hopkinton.  and  affords  admirable  building-stone. 
East  of  this  great  ridge,  mica  slate,  gneiss,  and  greenstone 
occur.  In  passing  from  Concord  easterly  to  Portsmouth,  the 
following  succession  of  rocks  may  be  observed : granite,  4 
miles;  gneiss,  11  miles;  mica  slate,  14  miles;  granite  15 
mill's;  then  gneiss,  and  lastly  greenstone.  'The  direction  of 
the  strata  is  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.  There  is  a remarkable 
alluvion  formation  through  which  the  Merrimack  passes, 
and  which  embraces  all  the  sandy  jilains.  wdiich  are  covered 
with  pine  and  black  timber,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
river.  This  formation  extends  through  Chelmsford  to  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  it  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  river  quite  to  the  ocean,  embracing 
large  tracts  of  land  on  either  side.  Rocks  in  some  pi, aces 
break  through  this  alluvial  deposit,  but  they  form  no  very 
high  hills.” 

Minerals. — Of  the  metallic  ores,  iron  abounds,  especially 
at  Li.sbon ; the  other  ores  are  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  graphite, 
or  plumbago.  Iron  is  most  almndant  at  F’ranconia.  at  1 ier- 
mont,  near  Haverhill,  and  in  the  town  of  Bartlett.  Depo.-its 
of  bog-ore  are  numerous  tliroughout  the  state;  the  localities 
in  which  lead  is  found  also  are  various.  The  ore.  however, 
is  nowhere  of  the  richest  character,  or  the  veins  of  great 
extent,  so  far  as  discovered.  Silver  has  recently  been 
found  in  two  Tocalities  ne.ar  Pittsfield.  The  non-metallic 
minerals  are  a fine  building-granite,  gneiss,  cryslallized 
quartz,  talc,  steatite,  tourmalins.  ochn!S.  limestone,  diflerent 
kinds  of  spar,  terra  sienna,  sulphur,  magnesia,  beryls,  gar- 
nets. jasper,  manganese,  asbestus,  and  amethysts.  'I'liere  are 
mineral  springs  of  some  note  in  several  parts  of  the  state. 

Hirers  and  Lakes. — The  great  laver  of  New'  Hamp«l)ire.  as 
of  all  New  England,  is  the  Connecticut,  which  rises  in  the 
extreme  N.,  and  forms  lu'arly  the  whide  western  boundary 
of  the  state.  The  .Merrimack  rises  in  the  White  Mount.ain.s, 
and  runs  S.  through  the  middle  of  New  Hamp.shire  into 
Massachusetts,  furnishing  an  abundant  sujjply  of  water 
power  to  Manchester  and  other  manufactui  ing  towns  on  its 
banks.  The  Salmon  Fulls  and  the  Piscataqua  (which  is  a 
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.a  •!  i widening  of  the  fnrmer  river  near  its  month)  form  part 
ol  tlie  bou7  dary  betw  en  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
en  piy  ink  the  Atlar  tic  Ocean.  The  Androscoggin  has  a 
small  [.art  )f  its  course  in  the  N.E.  of  this  state,  and  the 
isaco  also  has  its  source  among  the  White  Mountains,  and 
ru  iS  S.E.  into  Maine.  The  passage  of  the  Saco  near  its  head 
wj)  vers,  through  the  mountains,  forms  the  celebrated  Notch. 
lh'3  Upper  and  Lower  Ammonoosuck  in  the  N.,  and  the 
A.sAuelot  in  the  S.,  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Con- 
necticut from  this  state.  The  Margalloway,  a feeder  of  Lake 
Uinbagog,  has  part  of  its  course  in  the  N.E.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Contoocook,  Souhegan,  and  Nashua  are  tributa- 
ries of  the  ftierrimack  from  the  W'.  The  last  two  have  their 
origin  in  Massachusetts.  The  Winnipiseogee  (the  outlet  of 
the  lake  of  that  name)  and  the  Peniigewas.set  are  the  chief 
sources  of  the  Merrimack.  The  Cocheco  is  a branch  of  the 
Salmon  Falls.  The  Lamprey  anil  Exeter  discharge  their 
waters  into  the  Piscataqua  proper.  The  Merrimack  and  its 
branches,  and  the  Salmon  Falls,  abound  iu  cataracts,  that 
furnish  great  water-power,  which  has  been  extensively 
applied  to  manufacturing  purposes  at  Manchester,  Dover, 
Nashua,  and  other  towns  on  their  banks. 

Prominent  among  the  lakes  of  New  Hampshire  is  Lake 
Winnipiseogee,  the  largest  and  most  picturesque  in  the 
state.  It  is  very  irregular  in  its  shape,  being  indented  with 
numerous  bays.  It  is  about  25  miles  long,  by  from  I to  10 
in  width.  It  lies  E.  of  the  middle  of  the  state,  is  very  deep, 
has  very  pure  and  clear  water,  and  is  thought  by  some  to 
rival  Loch  Lomond  in  picturesque  beauty.  Umbagog  Lake, 
about  18  miles  long  by  10  wide,  the  source  of  the,  Andros- 
coggin, on  the  boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine;  Connecticut,  the  source  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
in  the  N. : Squam  'Lake,  a iributary  of  the  Merrimack,  in 
the  middle;  8unapee,  an  affluent  of  the  Connecticut,  in  the 
S.W.  of  the  state,  and  Ossipee,  discharging  itself  into  the 
Saco,  are  the  other  principal  lakes  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  widening  of  the  IMscataqua,  and  a sheet  of  water 
connected  with  it,  are  the  only  bays  of  importauce. 

Islands. — A group  of  small  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  about 
18  miles  from  the  shore,  called  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  belongs 
to  New  Hampshire. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — New  Hampshire  stands 
pre-eminent  in  this  respect  among  the  states  E.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  MTiite  Mountains,  already  referred  to, 
attract  more  tourists  than  any  other  natural  object  iu  the 
United  States,  excepting  only  Nia.irara  Falls.  The  traveller 
may  journey  for  weeks  through  its  wild  scenery,  with  a 
.xDnstant  succession  of  grand  objects  to  interest  his  mind. 
The  fashionable  route  is  to  enter  New  Hampshire  by  the 
Boston  and  Montreal  Railways  to  tVier’s,  on  Lake  Winnipi- 
seogee; then  take  the  steamboat,  and,  having  made  Ihe  cir- 
cuit of  the  lake,  enter  the  stage  for  Conway,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  White  Mountains,  and  from  thence,  by  another  stage, 
through  the  celebrated  Notch,  to  the  Notch  House,  which 
stands  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  pass.  The  return  is  by  the 
Franconia  Notch,  (about  26  ndles  S.W.  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain Notch,)  and  S.  down  the  valley  of  the  Pemigewassett, 
to  Plymouth,  or  back  to  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  according  as 
the  tourist  wishes  to  direct  his  steps  thereafter.  The  White 
Mountain  Notch  is  a pass  of  great  celebrity.  Coming  fi'om 
the  N.  or  W..  you  enter  it  by  an  opening  only  23  feet  iu 
width,  between  two  perpendicular  rocks,  one  20,  and  the 
other  12  feet  high.  The  inftint  Saco  trickles  its  way  through 
this  narrow  opening,  gradually  expanding  as  it  proceeds 
down  the  pass,  and  receiving  other  tributaries  from  the 
mountain-sides,  which  form  the  walls  of  the  gorge,  and 
which  tower  to  the  height  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  Saco.  In  this  pass  occurred,  in  1826,  the  landslide 
which  destroyed  the  Willey  family.  The  more  wild  and 
abrupt  parts  of  the  Notch  extend  for  2 or  3 miles  from  its 
entrance  at  the  Notch  Hou.se.  Mount  Washington  is 
ascended  on  hor.seback  from  the  Notch  House,  by  a bridle- 
path, first  climbing  Mount  Clinton — in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  hotel — for  2j  miles,  and  then  coasting  the  E.  side  of 
the  peaks  of  Mount  Pleasant,  .Mount  Franklin,  and  Mount 
Monroe,  for  4 miles  further,  occasionally  a.scending  a rough, 
gteep  ridge,  and  again  descending,  now  riding  on  the  verge 
M a vast  ravine  of  .several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  now 
on  the  crest  of  a ridge  commanding  a view  of  both  sides  of 
the  chain — we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  Mount  M'iishington,  1500 
feet  iu  perpendicular,  and  about  one  mile  in  inclined  ascent, 
above  the  base  of  the  cone  or  peak,  and  6226  feet  above  the 
sea.  This  is  the  most  difficult,  though  scarcely  dangerous, 
part  of  the  ascent  as  it  is  little  else  than  riding  on  horse- 
back over  a pile  of  rocks  of  every  variety  of  size,  cast  toge- 
ther as  if  hurled  there  by  the  Titans,  in  war  or  at  play. 
From  the  summit,  if  the  day  be  clear,  is  afforded  a view 
unequall,“d,  perhaps,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican continent.  Around  you.  in  every  direction,  are  con- 
fused mas.ses  of  mountains,  bearing  the  appearance  of  a sea 
of  molten  lava  suddenly  cooled,  whilst  its  ponderous  waves 
were  yet  in  commotion.  On  the  S.E.  horizon  gleams  a rim 
of  silver  light — it  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  (in  miles  distant — 
laving  the  shores  of  Maine,  liakes — of  all  sizes,  from  Lake 
VViuuipi.seogee  to  mere  mountain  ponds — and  “ mountains 
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beneath  you  gleam  misty  and  wide.”  Far  off  to  the  N.E.  is 
Mount  Katahdiu.  in  the  western  horizon  are  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  and  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  are  Mount 
Monadnoi  k and  Kearsarge  or  Kiarsage,  while  the  space  be- 
tween is  filled  up  with  every  variety  of  landscape,  mountain 
and  hill,  plain  and  valley,  lake  and  river. 

Those  to  whom  it  is  an  object  to  reach  .Mount  Washington 
with  as  little  stage-riding  as  possible,  may  be  landed  at  Gor- 
ham by  the  Portland  and  Montreal  Railway  cars,  within  5 
miles  of  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  Franconia  Notch 
is  deemed  by  many  quite  as  interesting  as  the  White  Mouu- 
tain  Notch.  Near  it  are  many  agreeable  accessories  not  to  be 
found  in  the  latter;  among  which  are  Echo  Lake,  just  at  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  gorge,  and  the  “Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,”  a well-defined  profile  of  a human  face,  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  pass.  The  Basin,  4 miles  S.  of  the 
Notch,  is  a pool  of  beautifully  transparent  water.  One  mile 
below  this,  again,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Flume  House,  is  the 
celebrated  Flume,  a narrow  gorge  or  opening  in  the  rocks, 
only  a few  feet  in  width,  and  from*70  to  120  feet  in  height, 
through  which  flows  a small  tributary  of  the  Pemigewasset; 
below  this  is  a cascade  of  616  feet  in  length,  which  in  the 
spring  and  fall  freshets  is  an  object  of  great  interest.  In  the 
same  neighborhood  is  the  Pool,  (a  basin  formed  by  a small 
fall  in  the  Pemigewas.set,)  which  is  about  bO  feet  in  diameter, 
and  40  feet  deep,  surrouilded  by  mural  precipices  150  feet 
in  height.  The  Flume,  the  Basin,  and  the  Pool,  all  within 
an  agreeable  walking  distance  of  the  Flume  House,  make 
this  one  of  the  most  agreeable  stopping-places  among  the 
mountains.  Mount  Lafayette — only  700  feet  inferior  iu  alti- 
tude to  Mount  Washington — is  also  ascended  from  the  same 
house,  which  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  within  a 
five-miles  ride  of  the  Franconia  Notch.  The  other  detached 
mountains  scattered  over  New  Hampshire,  would,  in  any 
other  state,  not  overshadowed  by  Mount  Washington  and 
his  court,  merit  conspicuous  notice.  Dixville  Notch,  about 
46  miles  N.  of  Lancaster,  is  said  to  be  but  little  inferior  to 
the  two  great  passes  already  described.  New  Hampshire 
shares  with  Vermont  the  beautiful  river  Connecticut,  whose 
shores  are  often  grand,  and  seldom  tame.  Bellows  Falls,  in 
this  river,  on  the  S.W.  border  of  the  state,  are  formed  by 
the  contraction  of  the  river  bed  to  about  20  feet  on  the  W. 
side  at  low  water,  through  which  the  stream  rushes  with 
great  violence.  At  high  water  it  fiows  in  the  eastern  as  well 
as  western  channel.  These  beds  are  separated  by  a huge 
rock.  The  entire  descent  in  half  a mile  is  42  feet.  At 
Amoskeag,  the  Merrimack  descends  50  feet  in  three  succes- 
sive pitches.  In  the  White  51ountain  Notch  is  a cascade 
which  winds  down  the  face  of  the  mountain,  through  a fiill 
of  800  feet,  giving,  after  copious  rains,  an  additional  inter- 
est to  the  scene,  as  it  glides  or  leaps  over  the  different 
stages  of  its  descent.  There  are  two  interesting  falls  in  the 
Ammonoosuck,  within  a pleasant  drive  from  the  Notch 
House. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  New  Hampshire  is  severe,  and 
the  winters  long,  but  less  subject  to  frequent  changes  than 
in  other  Northern  States  of  a lower  latitude.  The  snow 
lies  late  among  the  mountains,  and  exercises  some  effect  on 
the  temperature  of  other  parts  of  the  state.  In  the  higuer 
gorges  it  may  be  found  in  patches  of  half  an  acre's  extent 
iu  July.  The  snow  begins  to  fall  and  the  rivers  to  freeze  in 
November.  The  snow  lies  into  April  in  the  S..  and  often 
till  May  in  the  N.  The  springs  are  damp  and  foggy,  but 
the  state  enjoys  a bracing  and  h 'aPhy^  air,  and  is  remark- 
ably free  from  epidemics. 

^il  and  Productions. — The  soil  M this  state  generally  is 
not  of  a highly  fertile  character,  though  New  England  in- 
dustry and  economy  have  wrung  from  its  stony  bosom 
valuable  products.  The  best  lands  are  in  the  valUys  of  the 
rivers,  which  are  occasionally'  overflowed,  especially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  ncrthern  portion  is  but 
little  cultivated.  The  hills  afford  vMuable  pasturage  fo» 
cattle  and  sheep.  Wheat,  rye,  oati,  Indian  corn,  barley 
buckwheat,  Irish  potatoes,  peas,  beans  ■^vuits,  butter,  cheese 
hay,  hops,  avooI,  maple  sugar,  beeswax,  and  honey  are  pro 
duced  in  considerable  quantities,  and  •ome  tobacco,  wine 
grass-seeds,  fla.x,  silk,  and  molasses.  In  I860  there  were  in 
New  Hampshire  2,367,034  acres  of  irapro~ed  land,  (1,377,591 
being  unimproved,)  producing  238, f 35  bushels  cf  wheat; 
128,247  of  rye;  1,414,628  of  Indian  corn;  1,329,233  of  oats; 
79,454  of  peas  and  beans:  4,137,543  of  Trish  potatoes;  121,103 
of  barley;  89,996  of  buckwheat;  1,1C 9,222  pounds  of  wool; 
6,956,764  of  butter;  2,232,092  of  cheese;  130,428  of  hops; 
2,255,012  of  maple  sugar ; 4936  of  beesw  ax ; 125,142  of  honey; 
value  of  live  stock,  $10,924,627 ; orchai  d products,  $559,934; 
market  products  $76,256;  and  slaughtered  animals  at 
$3,787,500.  There  w’ere  in  this  state  11,101  hoi'ses,  94,880 
milch  cows,  169,587  other  cattle,  310,534  sheep,  and  51,935 
swine. 

Forest  Trees. — There  is  a dense  growth  of  forest  trees  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  consisting  of  oak,  white 
pine,  fir.  hemlock,  beech,  maple,  walnut.  &c. ; while  on  the 
lowlands  grow  elm.  birch,  poplar,  a.sh,  cherry,  locust,  horn- 
beam. &c.  The  rock  maple  yields  abundance  of  suga  ’.  and 
the  pine,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  furnishes  an 
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ample  supply  of  lumber.  The  latter  tree  often  attains  the 
height  of  200  feet. 

Manufactures. — New  Hampshire  is  largely  engaged  in 
manufactures,  great  water-power  being  furnished  by  the 
Merrimack,  Cocheco,  and  other  river.s,  on  whose  banks  are 
the  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  of  Manchester,  Dover, 
Nashua.  Nashville,  and  others.  By  the  census  of  1860,  there 
were  3211  establishments  engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing, 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  each  producing  $500  and  upwards 
annually,  employing. $23,274,094  capital  and  18,379  male  and 
13,961  female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $20,- 
539,857,  and  yielding  [iroducts  valued  at  $37,586,453.  Of 
those  37  were  cotton  factories,  employing  $B2, 539,080  cajji- 
tal  and  3808  male  and  8901  female  hands,  consuming  raw 
material  worth  $7,101,436,  and  producing  stuffs  and  yarn 
valued  at  $13,658,564 ; 39  woollen  factories,  employing  $1,- 
297,300  capital  and  789  male  and  599  female  hands,  consum- 
ing raw  nuitcrial  worth  $1,469,548,  and  producing  stuffs  val- 
ued at  $2,388,143;  337  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes, 
employing  $704,955  capital  and  3479  male  and  1365  female 
hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $2,327,371,  and  pro- 
ducing hoots  and  shoes  valued  at  $3,864,866 ; 23  iron  foun- 
dries, employing  $335,100  capital  and  510  hands,  and  pro- 
ducing castings,  gas-pipe,  &c.,  valued  at  $685,419,  and  96  tan- 
neries, employing  $486,618  cai)ital  and  472  hands,  and  pro- 
ducing leather  valued  at  $1,962,015.  Home-made  manutac- 
tures  valued  at  $251,052  were  also  produced. 

Internal  Improvements.— Ncvr  Hampshire  is  crossed  by 
raiiroads  in  all  directions,  by  lines  uniting  Boston  with 
Montreal  and  Portland,  and  Portland  again  with  Montreal. 
Some  connect  with  railroads  to  New  York  City  and  Albany, 
giving  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  access  to  all  the 
intermediate  towns  of  imi)ortance  in  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts. and  Connecticut,  while  others  interlock  with  iron 
roads  leading  to  most  of  the  important  places  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  January,  1855,  there  were  in  this  state  512  miles 
of  railroad  completed,  and  34  in  course  of  construction ; be- 
sides 11  miles  of  canal. 

Commerce. — Though  New  Hampshire  has  one  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  United  States,  she  has  but  little  foreign  com- 
merce— less  indeed  than  in  former  years.  Nor  has  she  any 
river  favoring  internal  navigation  in  vessels  larger  than 
keel-boats  for  any  considerable  distance.  The  Connecticut 
and  Merrimack,  by  aid  of  locks,  may  be  ascended,  the  for- 
mer for  270  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  latter 
for  40  miles  within  the  state.  The  foreign  exports  from 
New  Hampshire  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1854  amounted  only  to 
$1031,  and  imports  to  $34,505.  Tonnage  entered  in  1854, 
3877 ; cleared  4167.  Of  course  this  only  includes  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  her  own  ports,  but  a much  larger 
amount  doubtless  passes  through  the  ports  of  neighboring 
states.  This  state,  however,  possesses  a considerable  amount 
of  shipping,  and  builds  and  sends  forth  a large  number  of 
vessels  that  are  owned  elsewhere.  Tonnage  owned  in  the 
state  24,456,  of  which  1877  were  engaged  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fisheries.  The  number  of  vessels  built  was  2, 
having  an  aggregate  capacity  of  563  tons.  The  p:-incii)al 
articles  of  export  are  lumber,  live  stock,  wool,  fish,  beef, 
pork,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  granite. 

Educatiun. — Poi)ular  education  is  under  the  direction  of 
county  school  commissioners,  who  form  a state  board  of 
education.  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were  in 
New  Hampshire  2 colleges,  having  390  students,  $26,390  in- 
come, $9,370  of  which  was  from  endowments;  and  2301  pub- 

: schools,  having  70,509  pupils,  $218,244  income,  of  whicli 
$180,372  was  from  taxation,  .$22,385  from  public  funds,  $2447 
from  endowments;  208  academies  and  other  schools,  having 
11,444  pupils,  $125,331  income,  $39,581  from  taxation,  $23,- 
991  from  endowments,  and  $11,002  from  public  funds.  It 
has  306  libraries,  comprising  237,312  volumes.  According 
to  the  National  Almanac,  there  were  in  this  state,  in  1862, 
2352  school  districts.  The  average  attendance  oi  scholars 
during  the  year  was  58,454,  and  the  whole  mimbei  of 
scholars  4 years  old  and  upward  attending  school  was 
84,787.  Tlie  amount  of  money  raised  by  town  tax  for  the 
8upj)ort  of  schools  in  that  year  was  $218,628.  The  total 
amount  of  money  appropriated  for  public  schools  was 
$274,623.  The  average  wages  of  male  teachers,  including 
board,  was  $21  a month.  The  National  Almanac  reports 
that  this  state  had,  in  1863, 1 college,  attended  by  3U7  stu- 
dents; 3 theological  seminaries,  attended  by  about  100  stu- 
dents; and  1 medical  college,  attended  by  60  students. 

Religious  Denomination s. — Of  681  chuixhes  in  New  Hamp- 
shire  in  186i),  the  Baptists  owned  92;  Free  Will  Baptists,  97  ; 
Chrisfiaii.s,  33 ; Congregationalists,  179;  Episcopalians,  17; 
Friends,  12;  Metliodists,  117;  Presbyterians,  16;  Homan 
Catliolics,  12;  Unionists,  35 ; Unitarians,  15  ; Universal ists, 
42;  minor  sects,  14;  giving  1 ciiurch  to  every  479  pei'sous. 
Value  of  cliurch  jwoperty,  $1,913,692. 

reriodicals. — There  were  published  in  tliis  state  in  1860, 
35  weekly  newspapers,  30  of  wliich  were  political,  3 re- 
ligious. and  2 literary.  In  the  Preliminaiy  Kei)ort  of  the 
Eighth  Census,  the  whole  number  ot  cojaes  issued  annually 
is  stated  at  1,024,400,  but  it  would  appear  that  a number  of 
papers  were  not  reported. 
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Public  Institutigns.  The  New  rianipsnir"  isylum  to? 
the  In.sane  at  Concord  liad,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1863,  204 
patients  — 94  males  and  110  females  — 101  having  been  ad- 
mitted in  the  preceding  year.  The  State  Prison,  which  is 
at  Concord,  had  101  inmates  on  the  1st  of  May,  1863,  and  a 
library  of  some  800  volumes  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 
In  1850,  there  were  in  the  state  47  public  libraries,  with 
42,077  volumes;  73  school  and  Sunday-school  libraries,  with 
21,.317  volumes;  3 college  libraries,  with  19,975  volumes: 
and  1 church  library,  with  2450  volumes.  The  siaie  con- 
tributed .$6772  in  1853  for  educating  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  in  institutions  of  other  states.  The  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society  was  incorporated  in  1823.  [For  statistics 
of  libraries  in  1860,  see  Education.'] 

Counties. — Now  Hampshire  is  divided  into  10  counties,  viz., 
Belknap,  Carroll,  Cheshire,  Coos,  Grafton,  Hillsborough, 
Merrimack,  Rockingham,  Strafford,  and  Sullivan. 

Cities  and  Towns. — The  principal  towns  in  New  Hamp- 
shire are  Manchester,  with  a i)opulation  in  1860  of  20,107, 
(13,932  in  1850;)  Concord,  10,896;  Nashua,  10,065;  Ports- 
mouth, 9'135 ; Dover,  8502 : Soniersworth,  4787  : Keene,  4320; 
Claremont,  4026:  Rochester,  33^4:  Exeter.  3309;  Gilford, 
2811;  Sanbornton,  2743:  and  Great  Falls.  The  population 
mostly  includes  that  of  the  entire  township  in  which  each 
town  or  village  is  situated.*  Cai)ital  Concord. 

Government.  Finances,  &c. — The  governor  is  elected  by  the 
people  annually,  and  receives  a salary  of  $1000  per  aanuin. 
The  Senate  consists  of  12.  and  the  Hou.se  of  Ptepre.ser.tatives 
of  286  members,  also  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The 
legislature  meets  on  the  1st  Wednesday  in  .1  une.  The 
judiciary  consists — 1.  Of  a supreme  court,  comprised  of  one 
chief  and  thi’ee  associate  judges,  which  holds  its  sessions 
twice  a year  at  Concord.  2.  Of  courts  of  common  pleas, 
and  courts  of  probate.  The  chief  jm-^tice  of  the  supieme 
court  receives  $1400;  and  each  of  the  others,  and  tlie  cir- 
cuit justices  of  the  common  pleas.  $1200  per  annum.  The 
judges  of  the  common  pleas  receive  $3  per  day  during  the 
session  of  the  courts,  and  ten  cents  per  mile  for  travel.  The 
supeu-ior  court  has  chancery  powers,  and  determines  ques- 
tions of  law,  and  receives  petitions  for  divorce.  Two  judges 
of  this  court,  or  one  superior  and  one  circuit  judge,  must 
be  present  at  the  trial  of  capital  cases.  The  state  debt  is 
small.  New  Hampshire  having  been  free  from  debt  in  1860. 
The  expenditures  for  1862-63  were  about  $380,000,  inclu- 
ding aid  to  volunteers’  families,  $181,565.  In  December, 
1863,  there  were  in  this  state  51  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $4,628,700,  a circulation  of  $1,104,036,  and  $283,- 
524  in  specie. 

Population. — The  original  population  of  New  Ilamp.shire 
was  almost  exclusively  of  English  descent,  and  the  rural 
districts  still  remain  without  much  intermixture;  but  in 
the  large  towns  foreigners  are  ci-eeping  in  to  some  extent. 
This  state  had  141.8^99  inhabitants  in  1790;  183,762  in 
1800;  214,360  in  1810;  244,161  in  1820;  269.328  in  18.30; 
284,574  in  1840 ; 317.976  in  1850.  In  1860,  326,073,  of  whom 
325,579  were  whites  and  494  colored.  Population  to  square 
mile  .35.  Representative  population  326,073.  Of  the  popu- 
lation, 256,982‘were  born  in  the  state,  48,153  in  other  states, 
20,938  in  foreign  coi:ntries,  of  whom  2291  were  born  in  Eng- 
land, 12,737  in  Ireland,  741  in  Scotland,  14  in  Wales,  4468  in 
British  America,  412  in  Germany,  103  in  France,  and  172  in 
other  foreign  countries.  Of  the  population  in  the  leading 
pursuits,  35,392  were  farmers,  10,152  farm  laborers,  9257 
laborers,  7241  shoemakers,  6487  servants,  6261  factory  hands, 
3265  weavers,  3075  carpenters,  2635  teachers,  1555  black- 
smiths, 1356  clerks,  1292  spinners,  1282  merchants,  1260 
machinists,  1245  housekeepers,  1228  students,1100  mechanics, 
1066  seamstresses,  1023  painters,  588  physicians,  .375  law- 
yers, 574  masons,  407  tailors,  335  cabinet-makers,  334  coop- 
ers, kc.  In  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1860,  there  occurred 
4469  deaths,  or  i3-9  in  every  thousand.  The  number  of 
deaf  and  dumb  was  163,  (see  Ixtroductiox  to  the  volume 
on  Population  of  the  Eighth  Census,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  &c.,)  142 
blind,  506  insane,  336  idiotic. 

HisUrry. — Now  Ilamp.shire  was  first  settled  near  Ports- 
mouth in  1623,  and  was  several  times  connected  with  Ma.s- 
sachusetts  up  to  1679,  when  it  became  a royal  province,  but 
renewed  its  connexion  with  Massachusetts  in  1689,  and  was 
for  a short  time  attached  to  New  York ; but  finally,  in  1741, 
became  an  entirely  separate  province,  and  so  remained  till 
the  Revolution.  New  Hampshire  was  much  harassed  by 
the  Indians,  and  in  1689  a party  of  them  attacked  Dover, 
(in  revenge  for  some  executions  of  part  of  their  number  13 
years  before,)  killed  many  of  the  whites,  and  burnt  the 
town.  Even  as  late  as  1714  there  were  but  8 township.s  in 
the  colony.  No  important  action  took  place  on  the  soil  of 
this  state,  either  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  or  that  of 
1812. 

NEW  IIAMP/TON,  a post-township  of  Belknap  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Merrimack  River,  33  miles 
S.  by  W,  of  Concord,  Pop.  1596. 


* The  estimalecl  population,  in  1865,  of  Manchester.  Portsmouth, 
Nashua,  ami  Concord,  may  be  slated  respectively  at  io,000,  10,00Q 
12,500,  and  12,000. 
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NEW  HAMPTON,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  New  York, 
ou  the  W.  hank  of  the  Walkill  lliver,  where  it  is  crossed  hy 
the  New  York  and  Erie  ilailroad,  T-t  miles  from  New  York 
City. 

NEW  HAMPTON,  a post-village  of  Hunterdon  co.,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  about  16  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Elemington. 

NEW  HAMPTON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  See 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

NEM’'  IIAN/OV’ER,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  North 
Carolina,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  Cape 
Fear  River;  area  estimated  at  1000  square  miles.  Cape 
Fear  aud  South  Rivers  form  the  S.IV.  boundary,  and  the 
North  Branched'  the  former  flows  through  the  county.  The 
surface  is  level ; the  soil  is  sandy  and  rather  poor,  excepting 
the  margins  of  the  rivers.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Weldon  aud  Wilmington  Railroad.  Capital,  Wilmington. 
Formed  in  1728.  Pop.  15,429,  of  whom  8326  were  free,  and 
7103  slaves. 

NEW  HANOVER,  a township  of  Burlington  co.,  New 
Jersey.  Pop.  2529. 

NEW  HANOVER,  a post-township  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania,  64  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  1873. 

NE\17  HAR'MONY,  a post-office  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  HARMONY,  a thriving  post-village  of  Posey  county, 
Indiana,  on  the  Wabash  River,  15  miles  N.  of  Mount  Ver- 
non. It  wp.s  first  settled  in  1814  by  Frederick  Rapp  and  a 
colony  of  Germans  from  Peun.sylvania.  They  purchased 
a large  tract  of  rich  laud,  planted  orchards  and  vineyards, 
erected  mills  and  manufactories,  and  built  about  200 
dwellings.  In  1825,  Robert  Owen  purchased  the  town  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  experiment  in  Socialism.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  it  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  A 
plank-road  extends  to  Mount  Vernon.  Pop.  in  1853,  about 
400  ; in  1860,  825. 

NEW  IIAR/RISBURO,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio, 
6 miles  N.W.  of  Carrollton. 

NEIV  HARRISON,  a post-office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  HART/FORD,  a thriving  post-village  and  town.ship 
of  Litchfield  co..  Connecticut,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Farming- 
ton  River,  about  20  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Hartford.  It  con- 
tains 2 churches  aud  8 stores.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2758. 

NEW  HARTFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Oneida 
CO.,  New  York,  near  the  Chenango  Canal,  4 miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Utica.  The  village  contains  several  churches  and  cotton 
factories.  Pop.  estimated  at  1000;  of  the  township,  4395. 

NEW  HARTFORD,  a post-village  in  Pike  co.,  Illinois, 
about  80  miles  W.S.tV.  of  Springfield. 

NEW  HARTFORD  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Litchfield 
CO..  Connecticut,  about  20  miles  N.W'.  of  Hartford. 

NEWIIART’S,  a postroffice  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

NEW'IIA/VEN,  a small  seaport  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Sussex,  on  the  Ouse,  at  its  month  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  on  a branch  of  the  Couth  Coast  Railway.  Pop.  in 
1851,  1358.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  has  a church,  a draw- 
bridge across  the  Ouse,  small  fort,  and  pretty  good  harbor. 
It  exports  agricultural  produce,  aud  imports  coal  and 
foreign  timber. 

NEWHAVEN,  a quoad  sacra  parish  and  marine  village 
of  Scotland,  2 miles  N.  of,  and  connected  with,  Edinburgh, 
by  the  Northern  Railway.  Fop.  2100.  There  is  a good  stone 
ier  and  a chain-pier  at  Trinity  500  feet  long.  The  village 
elongs  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh ; 1 mile  W.  is  Grantou,  a 
village  with  a splendid  pier  and  harbor,  erected  by  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  aud  frequented  by  the  Loudon  steam  packets 
aud  steamboats  on  the  passage  of  the  Edinburgh  Dundee 
and  Perth  Railway. 

NEIV  IIAWEN,  a county  in  the  S.W'.  central  part  of  Con- 
necticut, has  an  area  of  about  620  sejuare  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  S.W'. 
by  the  Ilousatonic  River,  and  is  drained  by  the  Naugatuck 
and  Quinepiack  Rivers,  and  other  smaller  streams.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  hilly.  The  soil  is  various, 
but  generally  good.  This  county  has  some  excellent  harbors, 
affording  great  advantages  for  navigation  and  the  fisheries. 
The  Ilousatonic  River  is  navigable  for  steamboats  12  miles 
to  Derby.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  New  Haven  Hart- 
ford ami  Springfield,  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton,  and 
the  Naugatuck  Railroads,  aud  partly  intersected  by  connect- 
ing lines  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  and  New  Haven 
aud  New  Loudon  Railroads.  Capital,  New  Haven.  Pop. 
ill  ISCO,  97,345. 

NEW  11. WEN.  a post-village  and  township  of  Addison 
co  , Vermont,  on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  and 
on  the  N.  side  of  Otter  Creek,  about  32  miles  S.AV.  by  W.  of 
Montpelier.  Pop.  1419. 

.NEW'  HAVEN,  a city,  port  of  entry,  seat  of  ju.stice  of  a 
county  of  its  own  name,  and  semi-capital  of  Connecticut, 
is  situated  in  a beautiful  plain,  at  the  head  of  New  Haven 
Bay.  4 miles  from  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound.  It 
Is  160  miles  8.1V.  of  Boston,  and  76  miles  N.E.  of  New  York, 
being  in  a direct  line  between  the  two  cities.  Lat.  41°  18' 
23"  N.,  Ion  72°  56'  30''  W.  The  plain  on  which  New  Haven 
stnnda  lacUnes  gently  towards  the  water,  aud  is  environed 
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on  all  sides,  except  in  the  direction  of  the  harbor,  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  two  of  which,  presenting  rugged  and 
perpendicular  precipices  from  300  to  400  feet  in  height,  are 
called  East  and  W'est  Rocks.  'Throe  small  streams,  the  Quine- 
piack on  the  E.,  with  Mill  Biver  flowing  into  it  about  half  a 
mile  from  it.s  mouth,  and  the  W'est  River  on  the  right,  inter- 
sect this  plain,  discharging  their  waters  into  the  bay.  ( d'  the 
two  former,  the  first  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  of  the  city.  Several  bridges  have  been  thrown 
across  these  streams,  one  of  which,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Quinepiack, is  acovered  draw'bridge,  leading  from  the  stciiin- 
boat  landing  to  East  Haven.  'The  chartered  limits  of  the 
city  extend  3 Iniles  from  E.  to  W.,  aud  2 miles  back  from 
the  barbor.  This  area  is  regularly  laid  out  with  streets, 
usually  4 rods  broad,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Chapel  Street,  the  fashionable  promenade,  extends  from  Mill 
River  in  a W'.N.W'.  direction,  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  city. 

New  Haven  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  the  United 
States.  In  nearly  every  portion  it  exhibits  a uniform 
neatness  and  elegance.  The  private  residences  are  mostly 
detached,  standing  in  court-yards,  beautifully  adorned  w ith 
fruit-trees,  gardens,  and  shrubbery.  In  Hill  House  Avenue, 
a delightful  suburb  on  the  N.,  the  dwellings  are  nearly 
concealed  from  view  amid  the  profusion  of  foliage  and 
flowers.  Probably  in  no  other  city  are  to  be  found  so 
many  and  such  lofty  elms.  Temple  Street  and  several 
others  are  so  thickly  shaded  as  almost  entirely  to  shut  out 
the  sun.  From  the  great  abundance  of  these  trees.  New 
Haven  has  been  familiarly  denominated  the  “ City  of  Elms,” 
Another  scarcely  less  prominent  or  attractive  feature  are  the 
public  st^uares,  the  principal  of  which,  commonly  called  the 
‘•Green,”  and  lying  about  I5  iniles  N.W'.  of  the  steamboat- 
landing, is,  with  its  ornaments,  one  of  the  finest  in  New 
England.  It  includes  an  area  of  about  16  acres,  bordered 
on  all  sides  with  majestic  elms.  Wooster  Square  is  a beau- 
tiful enclosure  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  compri.sing  5 
acres  of  ground,  handsomely  laid  out  anil  ornamented- 
Besides  these,  there  are  York  Square,  and  others  of  less  pro- 
minence. The  city  burial-ground  lies  opposite  the  northern 
angle  of  the  old  town-plot,  and  contains  about  18  acres,  di- 
vided by  avenues  and  alleys  into  family  lots,  32  feet  long 
and  18  feet  broad.  It  is  beautifully  adorned  with  various 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  the  summer  season  flow- 
ers are  cultivated  along  the  borders  of  the  walks,  and  on 
many  of  the  graves.  'The  entire  grounds  are  securely 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a high  wall  of  stone  masonry, 
and  in  front  by  a massive  iron  fence.  There  are  also  three 
or  four  other  cemeteries  in  different  sections  of  the  city. 

Among  the  principal  public  edifices  may  be  mentioned  the 
state  house,  standing  in  the  western  section  of  the  Green, 
It  is  a large  stuccoed  building,  modelled  after  the  Parthenon, 
and  contains,  besides  the  legislative  balks,  apartments  for 
the  supreme,  superior,  and  county  courts.  The  new  railroad 
depot,  recently  erected  in  Chapel  Street,  near  State  Street, 
is  a fine  brick  structure,  with  towers.  It  is  the  termi- 
nus of  all  the  railroads  conducting  to  the  city.  The  state 
hospital,  erected  in  1832,  is  a hand.some  stone  edifice,  well 
situated  on  high  ground,  about  half  a mile  S.W.  of  the 
central  square.  Many  of  the  churches,  of  which  the  city 
contains  about  22,  are  justly  admired  for  their  neatness  and 
elegance.  Trinity  Church,  and  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  beautiful 
stone  edifices,  have  their  walls  and  roofs  thickly  covered  with 
creepers.  The  Central  Church,  North  Church,  Court  and 
College  Street  Churches  (Congregational),  and  the  Methodist 
church,  are  all  fine  brick  buildings,  with  lofty  spires.  'The 
three  last  have  been  erected  within  a few  years. 

New  Haven  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  literary  advan- 
tages, and  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  ite 
citizens.  At  the  college  and  the  various  female  schools,  there 
are  probably  not  less  than  a thousand  pupils  from  abroad, 
in  regular  attendance.  Yale  College,  whicli  at  the  present 
time,  and  for  many  years  past,  has  imparted  instruction  to 
a greater  number  of  academical  students  than  any  other 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  was  originally 
founded  at  Kiiliugworth  in  the  year  1700.  and  named  in 
honor  of  its  principal  foreign  donor.  Elihu  Yale,  governor 
of  the  East  India  Company.  It  was  chartered  in  1701; 
removed  to  Saybrook  in  1707,  and  to  New  Haven  in  1716 
It  has  always  sustained  a high  reputation,  and  at  pre.sent 
embraces  five  departments,  viz.,  an  academical,  a theological 
a medical  college,  a law  school,  and  a school  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  jjhilosophy  and  the  arts,  each  havin<r  its  own  faculty. 
'The  latter  department  has  4 professors  and  46  students,  who 
also  receive  instruction  from  members  of  the  other  faculties. 
'The  buildings  of  the  institution  occupy  almost  an  entire 
square,  which  lies  immediately  AV.  of  the  public  greeii.  and 
is  separated  from  it  by  College  Street.  Fronting  E.S.E. 
stands  a row  of  eight  brick  edifices,  five  of  them  four  stories 
high,  containing  study  and  sleeping  rooms  for  the  students. 
Of  the  remaining  three,  each  of  which  is  adorned  with  a 
tower  or  spire,  one  is  the  chapel,  another  the  observatory, 
and  the  think  called  the  Lyceum,  is  used  for  recitations.  Jr 
the  rear  of  these  is  a second  range,  consisting  of  the  cliemica 
laboratory,  'Trumbull  Gallery,  one  apartment  of  w hich  is  occu- 
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pied  by  the  historioal  and  other  paintings  of  Colonel  John 
Trumbull,  the  other  chiefly  by  the  portraits  of  the  officers 
and  benefactors  of  the  college;  and  a large  building,  con- 
taining on  the  first  floor  the  philosophical  apparatus,  and  on 
the  second  the  cabinet  of  minerals,  one  of  the  largest  and 
choicest  collections  in  America.  Still  farther  in  the  rear, 
near  the  W.  side  of  the  .square,  stands  the  library  building, 
a costly  Grothic  structure,  (tire-proof.)  160  feet  in  length, 
devoted  to  college  and  societies’  libraries.  A little  N.  of  this 
is  another  spacious  stone  edifice,  recently  completed,  called 
Alumni  Hall,  in  which  are  apartments  for  the  Linonian  and 
Brothers’  Societies,  and  a large  hall  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  institution.  The  analytical  laboratory  of  the  philo- 
sophical department  is  at  present  in  a wooden  building  near 
the  north  college.  The  .Medical  College,  a handsome  granite 
structure,  containing  the  anatomical  museum,  library,  lec- 
ture rooms,  &c.,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  College  Street, 
about  y of  a mile  N.N.E.  of  the  college  proper.  There  are 
also  several  literary  associations  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens,  one  of  which,  called  the  Young  Men’s  Institute, 
lias  a valuable  library,  and  maintains  an  able  course  of 
lectures.  Liberal  means  are  likewise  provided  for  the  support 
of  popular  education.  The  Webster  School,  in  George  street, 
i.s  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  state;  and  a fine  edifice, 
in  which  to  establish  another  school  on  a similar  plan,  has  just 
been  completed  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city.  There  are 
4 newspaper  offices.  .3  of  which  i.'sue  daily,  semi-weekly,  and 
weehlv  editions.  The  other  publications  are  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  (edited  by  Professors  Silliman 
and  Dana:)  the  New-Englander,  a literary  and  religious  quar- 
terly of  elevated  character,  and  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine, 
conducted  by  the  students  of  the  college.  The  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  issued  six  times  per  annum, 
is  a work  of  high  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

New  Haven  has  extensive  railroad  communication  with 
the  interior  and  cities  along  the  seaboard.  A daily  line  of 
steamboats  also  connects  it  with  New  York.  The  facilities 
of  the  port  for  marine  commerce,  however,  are  somewhat 
limited,  its  harbor,  though  sufficiently  capacious  and  well 
protected,  being  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  a large  class. 
To  obviate  as  far  as  practicable  this  difficulty,  a wharf — the 
longest  in  the  United  States — has  been  extended  into  it  3493 
feet;  yet,  from  the  filling  up  that  is  continually  going  on, 
there  is  said  to  be  less  depth  of  water  now  at  its  termination 
than  when  its  length  was  only  20  rods.  Further  to  facilitate 
the  navigation  of  the  harbor,  the  United  States  government 
have  recently  made  considerable  expenditures  in  removing 
the  obstructions  at  its  entrance.  A lighthouse,  exhibiting 
a fixed  light  35  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  also  been 
erected  on  Fivemile  Point,  about  4 miles  S.  of  the  wharf. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  New  Haven  is  chiefly  carried  on 
with  the  West  India  Islands,  to  which  were  formerly  shipped 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  Of  late,  how- 
ever. this  branch  of  trade  ha.s  very  much  declined,  no  cattle, 
and  but  fe.v  horses^  having  been  sent  out  for  the  last  15 
years,  though  mules  still  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  foreign  exports.  The  shipping  of  the  port,  June  30th, 
1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  6692|  tons  regi.stered.  and 
13  425^  tons  eru-olled  and  licensed.  Of  the  latter,  13,0705 
tons  were  employed  in  the  coast  trade,  and  1161  tons  in 
steam  navigation.  The  foreign  arrivals  for  the  year  were 
110,  (tons  21,356,)  of  which  77  (tons  14,395)  were  by  Ame- 
rican vessels.  The  clearances  for  foreign  ports  were  108,  (tons 
20,580,)  of  which  13,874  were  in  American  bottoms.  During 
the  year  3 ships,  4 schooners,  and  2 sloops,  with  an  aggregate 
burthen  of  1195^  tons,  were  admeasured.  The  manufactures 
of  .New  Haven  are  extensive,  and  furnish  employment  to 
about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population.  The  principal 
articles  produced  are  carriages  and  clocks,  India  rubber  goods, 
iron  ware,  boots,  shoes,  &c.  There  are  5 banks  in  the  city, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  upwards  of  $2,000,000,  and  a 
savings’  institution  having  $835,112  on  deposit.  Gas  is 
employed  to  light  the  streets.  It  is  also  contemplated  to 
supply  the  city  with  water,  to  be  brought  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct,  either  from  .Mill  River  at  Wliitneyville,  or  some 
other  available  source.  New  Haven  was  settled  as  an  inde- 
pendent colony  in  April,  1638,  by  a company  from  London, 
of  whom  Theophilus  Raton  and  the  Rev.  John  Davenport 
were  the  leaders.  In  1784  it  was  incorporated  as  a city. 
Pop.  of  the  township  in  1830, 10,678;  in  1840,  14,390;  in  1850, 
22,5:19 ; of  whom  20,341  resided  in  the  city.  Pop.  of  the  city. 
In  1860,  .39,2fiT. 

NEW  HAVEN,  a po.st-village  and  town.ship  of  Oswego  co., 
New  York,  on  Lake  Ontario.  Pop.  2073. 

N EW  H VE.N,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Youghiogheny  River,  44  miles  S.  E, 
Pittsl  urg:  it  has  nianulaclurcs  ofwoollen,  gla.«s  endpaper. 

NEW  HAVEN,  a post-village  of  Nelson  co..  Kentucky,  on 
the  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  River,  54  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort, 
has  2 churches,  several  stores,  and  about  300  inhabitants. 

NE)V  HAVE.N,  a village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  about  17 
miles  N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

NEW  H.YVEN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Huron  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Mansfield  and  Sandusky  Jtailroad,  83  miles  N. 
lu  E vf  Columbus.  Pop.  about  600;  of  the  township,  1367. 
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NEW  HAVEN,  a post-office  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan. 

NEW  HAVEN,  a township  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michigar 
Pop.  448. 

NEW  HAVEN,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana. 

NEIV  HAVEN,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Gallatin 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Little  Wabash  River,  about  5 miles  from 
its  mouth.  Pop  200. 

NEW  HAVEN,  a post-office  of  Olmste.od  co..  Minnesota. 

NEW  HAVEN  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Addison  co.,  Ver 
mont,  about  40  miles  S.W.  by  IV.  of  Montpelier. 

NEW  lIEBGtIDES,  an  island  group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  lat.  14°  and  20°  S.,  and  Ion.  168°  and  170°  E.,  and 
E.  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  Mallicollo  Group.  The  princi- 
pal islands  are  Ambrim,  Annatom,  Erromango,  Tauna,  and 
Aurora.  The  natives  are  of  the  Papua  race. 

NEW  IIE'BRUN,  a small  post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Illi 
nois. 

NEW  HELVETIA.  See  Nueva  Helvetia. 

NEW  HILL,  a post-office  of  Wake  co..  North  Carolina 

NEW  HILLS,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

NEW  HOLLAND.  See  AuSTR.aLiA. 

NEW  HoL/JiAND,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 49  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg.  It  contains  2 or 
3 churches,  and  several  stores. 

NEW  HOLLAND,  a post-office  of  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  HOLLAND,  a post-office  of  Wabash  co..  Indiana. 

NEW  IIOL'STEIN,  a post-office  of  Calumet  co.,  Wisconsin. 

NEW  HOPE,  a pleasant  post-borough  of  Rucks  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Delaware  River,  32  miles  by  the  road  N.N.E. 
of  Philadelphia,  and  15  miles  above  Trenton.  It  is  situated 
in  a rich  and  populous  farming  district.  A fine  bridge 
connects  the  town  with  Lambertville,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  and  with  the  Belvidere  Delaware  Railroad, 
New  Hope  has  I academy,  a cotton  factory,  3 flouriug-niills, 
and  a manufactory  of  agricultural  implements.  Pop.  in 
1850,1144;  in  1860, 1141. 

NEW  HOPE,  a post-office  of  Caroline  co.,  Maryland. 

NEW  HOPE,  a post-village  of  Augu.sta  co.,  Virginia,  114 
miles  N.W.  of  Richmond;  has  1 church. 

NEW  HOPE,  a post-village  of  Iredell  co.,  North  Carolina. 

NEW  HOPE,  a post-village  of  Spartanburg  district.  South 
Carolina. 

NEW  HOPE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Alabama. 

NEW  HOPE,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Tennessee. 

NEW  HOPE,  a post-office  of  Nelson  co.,  Kentucky. 

NEW  HOPE,  a post-village  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  on  White 
Oak  Creek,  about  7 mites  N.  of  Georgetown;  has  about  200 
inhabitants. 

NEW  HOPE,  a post-office  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana. 

NEW  HOPE,  a post-office  of  Wabash  co.,  Illinois. 

NEW  HOPE,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Missouri,  55 
miles  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

NEW  HOPE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Water- 
loo, 5 miles  N.W.  of  Galt,  and  9 miles  from  Guelph.  It 
contains  .several  stores  and  mills.  Pop.  about  250. 

NEW  HOPE  RIV/ER,  of  North  Carolina,  rises  in  Orange 
CO.,  and  fiills  into  Cape  Fear  River,  about  10  miles  S.E.  of 
Pittsborough. 

NEW  IIOR/TON,  a .seaport  of  New  Brunswick,  co.  of  Al- 
bert. on  the  Cumberland  Basin,  about  85  miles  N.E.  of  St. 
John  : lat.  45°  41)'  N.,  Ion.  64°  27'  W. 

NE4V  HOUSE,  a post-village  of  York  district,  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

NEW  HUD/SON,  a post-township  on  the  W.  border  of 
Alleghany  co..  New  York.  Pop.  1316. 

NEW  ilUD.SON,  a post-office  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan. 

NEW  HUIULEY.  a post-village  of  Ulster  co..  New  York, 
about  10  miles  N.4V.  of  Nevvburg. 

NEW  IBE/RIA,  a post-village  in  St.  Martin’s  parish,  Loui- 
siana. 

NEWHCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

NEWHNGTON,  a pari.-.h  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  8 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Rochester.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  here. 

NEW/1  NGTON,  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Piscataquis  River,  40  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Concord.  I ’op.  475. 

NEWINGTON,  a post-village  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut, 
on  the  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  10  miles  S.  of 
Hartford. 

NEWINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

NEWINGTON  BAG-PATH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

NEWINGTON-NEXT-IIYTHE,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Kent. 

NEWINGTON,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Ox- 
ford. 

NEW  IPS/WICH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hillsbo- 
rough CO.,  New  Hampshire,  about  40  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of 
Concord.  The  village  contains  a bank,  an  academy,  and 
several  cotton-mills.  Pop.  1701. 

NEW  IN/STITU'i'E.  post  oflice,  Iredell  co..  North  Carolina 

NEW  IRE/LAND,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  forming 
the  N.E.  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel,  between  lat.  2°  35' 
and  5°  2'  S.,  Ion.  150°  30'  and  152°  50'  E.  It  is  about  200 
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tnile^'  long  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  by  about  20  miles  average 
hrearlth.  The  hills  rise  from  1500  feet  to  2000  feet,  and  are 
clotlied  with  the  most  luxuriant  forests.  Two  of  its  most 
conspicous  peaks  are  termed  the  “ Mother  and  Daughter.” 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Australian  negro  race,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  excessive  jealousy,  and  the  scru- 
pulous cleanliness  of  their  villages. 

N .I.A.S/PER,  Greene  co.,  Ohio.  See  Appendix. 

NEW  .JEF'FEKSON,  a village  of  Harri.son  co.,  Ohio,  11 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Cadiz. 

NEW  JERSEY,  (jeiJzee,)one  of  the  Middle  States  of  the 
North  American  Confederacy,  and  oneof  the  original  thirteen, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  New  York;  E.  by  New  York  (from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Iludsoti  River)  and  the  Atlaiitic 
Ocean ; S.  by  Delaware  Bay ; and  IV.  by  the  Delaware  River, 
which  .separates  it  from  the  .states  of  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania. It  lies  between  about  .38^^  56'  atid  41®  21'  N.  lat., 
and  between  74®  and  75°  33'  W.  Ion.;  being  about  168  miles 
in  extreme  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  37  to  70  miles  in 
breadth,  including  an  area  of  8320  square  mile.s,  or  5,324,800 
acres,  of  which  1,94-1,441  only  were  improved  in  1860. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  southern  and  middle  portions 
of  New  Jersey  are  mostly  flat  and  sandy,  but  in  the  north 
it  becomes  hilly,  and  even  rises  into  low  mountains.  Some 
ridges  of  the  Alleghany  range  cross  from  Pennsylvania,  in 
a N.E.  direction,  into  New  York,  bearing  in  New  Jersey  the 
local  names  of  Schooley’s  Mountain,  Trowbridge,  Ramapo, 
and  Second  Mountains.  The  Blue  ^Mountains  cross  the  ex- 
treme N.IV.  portion  of  the  state.  Below  Raritan  Bay  is  a 
group  of  hills  of  fi-om  300  to  400  feet  high,  called  Nevisink 
nil's,  washed  by  an  inlet  from  Raritan  Bay,  commanding 
a wide  sweep  of  ocean,  and  furnishing  a beacon  to  mariners, 
to  whom  tliey  are  generally  the  first  and  last  seen  of  the 
shore  of  New  Jersey,  on  their  voyages  in  and  out  of  the  port 
of  New  York.  A range  of  trap  rock,  varying  from  200  to 
500  feet  high,  and  known  as  the  Palisades,  coasts  the  Hudson 
for  20  miles  on  the  N.E.  of  the  state.  The  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  S.  of  Sandy  Hook  are  lined  with  a series  of  inlets 
and  islands,  which  are  constantly  changing.  The  country 
for  some  distance  back  is  generally  marshy  or  sandy. 

Geology. — We  abstract  from  Goodrich's  Geography  a por- 
tion of  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  geology  of  New 
Jersey: — The  central  and  .southern  portions  of  the  state  are 
composed  of  the  new  .secondary  or  cretaceoms  group,  covered 
with  sand  and  gravel,  and  containing  valuable  beds  of  green 
sand  or  marl,  so  important  to  the  agriculture  of  this  state, 
and  wliich  has  worked  such  wonders  in  the  impi-ovement 
of  the  soil  in  latter  years,  and  so  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
land.  In  the  central  and  western  parts  especially,  the  marl 
is  abundant,  and  lies  near  the  surface.  In  the  secondary 
region  are  found  occasionally  tertiary  beds,  composed  of 
clays  containing  fo.ssil  shells.  In  one  of  these  tertiary  beds, 
near  Long  Branch,  was  found  a nearly  perfect  skeleton  of 
the  mastodon.  About  the  great  bend  in  the  Delaware,  near 
Bordentown,  commences  a hilly  and  broken  region,  the 
prevailing  rock  of  which  is  the  red  sandstone,  containing 
shales,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates  in  alternation,  and 
covered  by  a calcareous  conglomerate  which  forms  a good 
building  material,  similar  to  the  Potomac  breccia.  The  Pa- 
lisade range  is  composed  of  gneiss,  traversed  by  dikes  of 
greenstone,  while  the  valleys  of  West  Jersey  consist  of  alter- 
nating strata  of  slate,  argillaceous  sandstones,  and  lime- 
stone. The  Blue  Mountains  are  composed  of  red  and  gray 
sandstones,  and  the  valleys  west  of  them  of  fossiliferous 
limestones  and  calcareous  sandstones. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  resources  of  this  state  consist  in  the 
extensive  beds  of  marl  referred  to  above,  in  valuable  iron  de- 
posits. (bog  in  the  S..  arid  hematite  and  magnetic  in  the  N.,) 
zinc  and  copper  in  the  same  rcigion.  besides  a red  sandstone, 
(much  exported  for  building.)  marble,  limestone,  slate,  a 
very  fine  sand,  (exported  for  making  glass.)  found  in  the 
S.AV.,  near  Maurice  River,  extensive  beds  of  peat,  copperas, 
and  alum  earth.  The  zinc-mines  of  Sussex  county  are 
among  the  richest  in  the  United  States,  and  are  now  e.x'ten- 
sively  worked.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company’s  'Work.s,  in 
Sussex  county,  produced  2.425,506  pounds  in  1852.  and 
4.043.415  pounds  in  1853.  In  the  same  vicinity  as  tlie  zinc, 
ere  rich  mines  of  a peculiarly  valuable  species  of  iron  ore 
called  Franklinite.  'I'here  were  in  Morris  county,  in  1853. 
about  50  furnaces,  with  90  fires,  each  producing  75  tons  of 
blooms  and  bar  iron  annually;  5 rolling-mills  emidoyed  .500 
hands,  and  worked  up  16.000  tons  of  iron  in  7 months. 

Fivers.  Fays.  Islands,  Ac. — AVashed  hj'-the  Delaware  River 
and  Bay  on  the  AV.  and  S.,  and  by  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  E..  New  Jersey  forms  a sort  of 
peninsula,  so  to  speak.  AA'ere  it  not  that  its  trade  is  mono- 
polized by  New  A’ork  and  Pbiladel]ihia,  New  Jersey  has 
great  advantages  in  position  for  a commercial  state.  The 
Delaware  is  navigable  120  miles  from  the  sea  for  oce.an  craft 
of  the  sm  iller  kind,  and  for  ships  for  96  miles;  while  on 
the  .Atlantic  side,  for  more  than  half  its  extent,  there  are 
numerous  inlets  and  lagoons  admitting  smaller  vessels; 
and  on  the  N.E.,  Raritan  and  Newark  Bays,  and  Hudson 
Kiver.  accessible  to  ve.ssels  of  heavy  tonnage;  so  that  there 
Ifl  nothing  but  the  circumstance  mentioned  above  to  prevent 
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New  Jersey  becoming  a great  entrepot  of  foreign  and  coast- 
ing trade.  Besides  the  rivers  mentioned  as  laving  the  shores 
of  the  state,  are  a number  of  smaller  streams  traversing 
the  interior;  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Passaic 
and  Hackensack,  emptying  into  Newark  Bay,  in  the  N.E. ; 
Raritan  River,  draining  the  northern  and  central  portions, 
and  pouring  its  watei-s  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name; 
Maurice  River,  in  the  S.AA’.,  discharging  itself  into  the  De- 
laware Bay,  and  Great  Egg  Harbor  River,  emptying  directly 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  are  severally  navigahle  foi 
coasters,  in  the  order  named,  10,  15,  17,  and  the  last  two  20 
miles  each.  Raritan  Bay  and  Arthurkill  Sound  cut  off 
Staten  Island  from  New  Jer.sey.  This,  i.-land.  politically, 
belongs  to  New  York,  but  by  position,  to  New  Jersey.  There 
are  a number  of  low  sandy  islands  along  the  Atl.intic,  cut 
off  from  the  mainland  by  lagoons.  These  ai’e  generally 
unfertile,  and  of  little  value. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — The  Atlantic  .shores  of  New 
Jersey  are  renowned  for  their  sea-bathing  resorts.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  Cape  Alay,  at  its  southern  extre- 
mity, which  is  probably  more  frequented  than  any  bathing- 
place  in  America.  Its  beach  slopes  gradually,  and  being 
covered  with  a fine,  hard,  white  sand,  forms  a deligluful 
promenade  and  drive  when  the  tide  is  out.  Here  are  about 
10  or  12  hotels,  capable  of  receiving  from  200  to  2000  guests 
each;  besides  smaller  hotels  and  boarding-houses  without 
number.  Long  Branch,  a few  miles  below  Sandy  Hook, 
ranks  next  in  the  number  of  its  visitors ; but  Deal,  Squan 
Beach,  and  Tuckerton  are  also  much  trequented.  A rail- 
road has  recently  been  completed  to  Absecom  Beach,  (a 
popular  bathing  resort,)  40  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  May. 
Schooley’s  Mountain,  in  Morris  county,  1100  feet  high, 
with  a mineral  .spring  on  its  summit,  and  commanding 
some  very  fine  prospects,  has  long  li^en  much  visited 
in  the  summer  season.  Brown’s  Mills,  20  miles  E.  of 
Burlington,  situated  among  the  pines,  is  considered  par- 
ticularly beneficial  to  consumptive  patients.  Among  its 
natural  objects,  the  Passaic  Falls,  in  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  deserves  particular  mention.  They  are  situated  near 
the  village  of  Paterson,  which  owes  its  importance  as  a 
manufacturing  town  entirely  to  these  falls,  which  are  70 
feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  form  (when  the  river  is 
full)  an  imposing  scene.  In  the  ordinary  season  of  visiting, 
the  water  does  not  run  over  the  falls  to  any  great  extent, 
being  drained  off  by  the  mills.  It  has,  however,  at  all 
times,  a wild  and  romantic  aspect.  New  Jersey  shares  with 
Pennsylvania  another  still  more  interesting  object,  in  the 
passage  of  the  Delaware  through  the  Blue  Mountains — 
generally  called  the  Delaware  AVater  Gap.  (See  Pennsvlv.v- 
xiA.)  In  AA'arren  county,  15  miles  N.  of  Belvidere,  there  is 
a small  mountain  lake,  perhaps  2 miles  in  circumference,  at 
an  elevation,  it  is  said,  of  near  1400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Delaware  River.  It  is  known  to  be  very  deep,  and 
abounds  with  sunfish,  perch,  and  other  fish.  The  lake 
seems  to  lie  almost  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
from  its  immediate  vicinity  is  obtained  a magnificent  view 
of  the  river  below,  and  of  the  surrounding  country  for  a 
distance  of  many  miles.  The  Nevi.sink  Hills,  already 
noticed,  near  Sandy  Hook,  command  extensive  views  l>oth 
seaward  and  landward,  and  are  crowned  with  a light- 
hou.se.  AA'eel'.awken  Heights,  near  Hoboken,  (the  com- 
mencement of  the  celebrated  Palisades,)  are  the  termination 
of  such  a promenade  as  is  seldom  offered  in  the  vicinity  of 
any  great  capital.  They  command  a near  view  of  New  York 
Gity  and  Harlem,  and  a more  remote  one  of  Staten  Island 
and  the  Narrows,  through  which  may  be  caught  a faint 
glimpse  of  the  ocean. 

Climate. — The  severity  of  the  climate  is  somewhat  miti- 
gated in  the  southern  portion  by  its  proximity  to  the  sea; 
while  in  the  N.  it  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  the  S,  of 
New'  York  and  the  N.  of  Pennsylvania.  According  to  the 
meteorological  tables  kept  at  Lamhertville,  by  L.  H.  Parsons, 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1854,  the  mean  height  of  the 
mercury  at  2 p.  M.  for  July,  w'as  85°.64;  August,  84°.92; 
September,  78°.53;  October,  52°.42;  November.  53°.50;  De- 
cember, 39°.31 ; January,  37°.27  ; February,  40°.16;  March, 
47°'76;  April,  63°.-44;  Alay,  73°.63;  and  June.  84°.  Average 
for  the  year,  61°.72;  maximum,  (June  27tl).)  98°;  minimum, 
1°.75,  (January  3d.)  There  were  42  perfectly  clear  days; 
cloudy,  44;  and  rain  or  .snow  on  101  days.  AVater  fell  46.84 
inches.  The  p(‘aeh  and  cherry  blossomed  on  the  0th  of  May ; 
the  apple  on  the  9th. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  soil  of  New  Jersey  in  the 
central  and  southern  portions  has  much  of  it  been  under- 
rated : though  naturally  light  and  sandy,  and  in  man> 
places  poor,  it  is  very  easily  improved,  easily  worke  1.  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  marl  w'hich  it  embowels  in  large  quantities 
may  be  made  to  produce  good  crops  of  wheat.  Indian  orn 
and  potatoes.  AVhere  the  white  sand  jjrevails.  as  it  doe.  in 
.some  parts  of  the  centre  and  S.,  and  near  the  sea-co.'»,st.  tm 
soil  i.s  worth  but  little.  The  shore  on  Long  Bram  n and 
Deal  Beache.s  is  said  to  be  the  only  fertile  territory  inm& 
diately  on  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Tb-j  norti  ern 
portion  is  well  adapted  both  to  tillage  and  pasturage,  and 
is  of  moderate  fertility.  Some  of  the  productions  of  this 
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tsiaie  are  of  particular  importance  to  the  great  cities  on  her 
borders,  as  tliey  furnish  them  with  the  greater  portions  of 
tlw^ir  musk  and  water  melons,  and  a great  quantity  of  sweet 
potatoes  and  market  -vegetables.  The  staple  productions  are 
wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  Irish  potatoes,  and  butter, 
besides  large  quantities  of  sweet  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  wool, 
buckwheat,  orchard  and  market  products,  cheese,  butter, 
hay,  beeswax,  honey,  grass-seeds,  and  flax;  and  some 
tobacco,  barley,  wine,  hops,  silk,  and  maple  sugar.  In  1860 
there  were  in  New  Jersey  1,944,441  acres  of  improved  land, 
(1,339,084  being  unimproved,)  producing  1,763,218  bushels 
of  wheat ; 1,439,497  of  rye ; 9,723,336  of  Indian  corn ; 4,539,132 
of  oats;  27,674  of  peas  and  beans;  4,171,690  of  Irish  pota- 
toes; 1,034,832  of  sweet  potatoes;  877,386  of  buckwheat; 
124,613  of  grass  seeds;  349,250  pounds  of  wool;  10,714,447  of 
butter ; 182,172  of  cheese ; 149,485  of  tobacco ; 48,651  of  flax ; 
8130  of  beeswax;  185,925  of  honey;  508,726  tons  of  haj'. 
Value  of  live  stock,  $16,134,693;  orchard  products,  $429,402; 
market  products,  $1  541,995;  and  slaughtered  animals, 
$4,120,275.  There  were  in  the  state  79,707  horses,  138,818 
milch  cows,  and  99,97  6 other  cattle. 

Forest  Trees. — There  are  extensive  forests  of  pine  in  the 
southern  and  central  parts  of  the  state,  much  of  which  is 
converted  into  charcoal,  and  sold  in  the  Philadelphia  market. 
In  the  S.  are  some  valuable  cedar  swamps.  The  other 
forest  trees  are  those  peculiar  to  the  latitude,  as  various 
species  of  oak.  hickory,  sycamore,  .sassafras,  dogwood,  &c. 
New  Jersey  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  peach,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Newark  and  Elizabethtown  for  its  apple  orchards. 
Plums,  apricots,  cherries.  Ac.,  are  the  other  fruits. 

Mairufuctures. — New  Jersey  is  extensively  engaged  in 
manufactures,  for  which  it  enjoys  great  facilities  in  its 
abundance  of  water-power  and  fuel,  and  in  its  nearness  to 
great  markets.  In  1860  there  wei'e  in  the  state  4173  esta- 
blishment.s.  each  producing  $500  and  upwards  annually, 
engaged  in  mining,  manufactures,  and  mechanic  arts,  em- 
ploying $40,521 ,048  capital  and  43,198  male  and  12,829  female 
hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $41,429,100  and  pro- 
ducing annually  goods  valued  at  $76,.306,104;  of  these  44 
were  cotton  factories,  employing  $1,320,550  capital  and  1006 
male  and  1524  female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth 
$1,165,435,  and  producing  goods  valued  at  $2,217,728;  35 
woollen  factories,  employing  $583,400  capital  and  532  male 
and  303  female  hands,  consuming  r.-.iw  jnaterial  worth  $548,- 
578,  and  producing  stuffs  valued  at  $1,085,104;  58  manufac- 
tories of  hats,  employing  $752,250  cai)ital  and  2010  male  and 
771  female  hands,  and  producing  hats,  &c.,  valued  at  $3,725,- 
928;  397  flour  and  grist-mills,  employing  $2,719,185  capital 
and  747  hands,  and  producing  flour  and  meal  valued  at 
$0,947,515;  58  iron  foundries,  employing  $1,651,050  capital, 
and  producing  castings  valued  at  $2,198,531;  26  manufac- 
tories of  bar,  sheet,  and  railroad  iron,  the  annual  products 
of  which  were  valued  at  $1,017,519,  and  218  manufactories 
of  carriages,  employing  $991,075  capital,  and  producing  an- 
nually carriages  valued  at  $2,264,530.  Home-made  manu- 
factures, the  estimated  value  of  which  was  $27,588,  were 
ilso  produced  in  the  same  year.  At  Paterson  there  are 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  silk,  employing  some  700 
hands,  and  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  United 
States. 

Internal  Improvements. — Lying  in  the  direct  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  greatest  cities  of  America,  as 
well  as  in  the  regular  route  of  travel  between  the  North  and 
South.  New  Jersey  was  among  the  first  of  the  states  to  be 
traversed  by  railway.  Four  lines  of  railroad  cross  the  en- 
tire state;  one  of  which  unites  Jersey  City,  (a  suburb  of 
New  Vork,)  through  'I'rcnton.  with  Philadeiphia:  a second, 
Elizabethtown  with  Easton  ; a third.  South  Amboy  with 
Camden,  opposite  I'hiladelnliia,  and  a fourth  runs  from 
Camden  to  the  sea-shore,  at  Ab.secom.  A branch  from.  -Jersey 
City  ii\tersocts  the  New  "Vork  and  Erie  Itailroad.  at  Ramapo, 
another  diverges  from  the  same  t)lace  to  Dover,  in  Morris 
county;  a branch  from  Frcjehold  meets  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad  at  .Taioisburg,  and  one  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction from  Camden  to  Cape  May.  Trenton  is  united 
with  Easton,  Pennsylvani.a,  and  with  Relvidere.  Besides 
Ih'-se  there  are  .some  short  branch  roads  of  a few  miles  only 
in  length.  In  Jan.  1855,  there  were  in  this  state  437  miles 
of  rail  way  completed. 

-New  Jersey  is  also  traversed  by  two  canals,  having  a total 
length  of  147  miles;  one  of  which,  connecting  New  Bruns- 
wick with  Bordeiitown.  opens  ati  internal  navigation  be- 
tween .New  Vork  and  Philadc.dphia,  and  is  the  track  of  ati 
itninense  transit  trade  between  the  two  great  cities  and  other 
towns  further  ea-^t  and  south.  Easton  and  .Newark  are  also 
united  by  a canal  which  is  the  channel  of  a great  coal  trade. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Directors  of  the  Camden 
and  .\mboy  Railroad  for  18.54,  gives  the  gro.ss  recei|)ts  of  the 
Com))any  at  .$1,682,430.  and  the  exp(;nditurcs  at  .$1,132,029, 
ihowing  au  e.xce.ss  of  $552.4-56.  'fhe  net  earnings  of  the 
Bela  ware  ami  Raritan  Canal  for  the  year  were  .$303,186. 
The  whole  revenue  accruing  to  (h-*  state  for  tlni  year  1854 
from  all  .sources  was  $134,071,  of  which  $01,175  aecrued  from 
transit  duty  on  the  -ailroad:  the  sum  of  .$44,035  for  transit 
•Inty  on  the  canal.  During  the  year  the  Belvidere  Railroad 


has  been  opened  to  Easton,  and  the  Flemington  Raflroad 
from  Flemington  to  Lambertville.  The  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  on  the  road  has  been  as  follows:  In  the  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  Railroad  trains,  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  83,447  first  class,  and  53,748  emigrant  passen- 
gers, exclusive  of  way-tr.avellers. 

In  1853,  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  (from  Jersey  City  to 
Bordentown,  via  Trenton)  carried  2,170,243  passengers,  of 
every  grade,  way  and  through  passengers,  and  48,167  tons 
of  freight.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  receipts  for 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $1,744,207. 

Commerce. — The  direct  trade  of  New  .Jersey,  though  sur- 
rounded by  navigable  waters  on  all  sides  but  one,  is  very 
small,  being  almost  wholly  carried  on  through  the  ports  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  though  this  state  has  several 
ports  of  entry.  Her  internal  and  transit  trade,  however,  is 
very  great,  being,  »,s  before  remarked,  the  highway  between 
the  two  greatest  cities  in  the  Union.  A large  amount  of 
coal,  too,  crosses  the  state  from  the  mines  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  city  of  New  York  and  other  places.  The  British 
line  of  steamers  has  its  entrepot  at  Jersey  City,  in  this  state. 
The  tonnage  of  New  Jersey,  in  1863,  was  138,046,  and  the 
number  of  vessels  built  36,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
4758.  Value  of  foreign  imports,  $3616 ; of  exports, $53,192 ; 
tonnage  entered,  1676;  tonnage  cleared,  7820. 

In  1853,  there  were  transported  on  the  Raritan  Canal 
(extending  across  the  state  from  the  Delaware  Itiver  to  Ra 
ritan  Bay)  nearly  1,000,000  tons  of  coal.  13.500.000  fec.t  ot 
timber  and  lumber,  1,150,074  bushels  of  grain  iuid  fi-ed ; 
93,361  barrels  of  flour,  34,728  tons  of  iron,  and  143.000  tons 
of  general  merchandi.se;  and  in  1854,  1.283,148  tons  of  coal, 
and  1,386,860  cubic  feet  of  timber;  do.  lumber.  12.270.50G 
do.;  do.  grain,  and  feed,  1,069,700  bushels;  do.  flour.  200.097 
barrels,  carried  through.  Amount  of  iron,  36.699  tons. 
Through  merchandi.se,  not  included  above.  176.382  tons. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  quantity  of  way  freight 
carried  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  in  the  years 


named : 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

18.S5  . 

. 1,451 

1847  . 

. 16,892 

1851  . 

. 21,474 

1840  . 

. .S,:i56 

1848  . 

. 15,095 

1852  . 

. 21,305 

1845  . 

. 7,489 

1849  . 

. 11,815 

1853  . 

. 47,424 

1846  . 

. 13,198 

1850  . 

. 20,503 

1854  . 

. 43,134 

Education. — According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were 
in  New  Jersey  5 colleges,  having  775  students,  $59,500  in- 
come, $11,000  of  which  was  endowments ; 1496  public 
schools,  having  $110,320  pujjils,  $536,531  income,  $334,413 
of  which  was  from  taxation,  $108,983  from  public  funds 
and  $5406  was  endowments ; 251  academies  and  othe: 
schools,  having  12,892  pupils,  $262,098  income,  $14,086  o' 
which  was  from  public  funds,  $7000  was  endowments,  ana 
$4312  from  taxation ; there  are  also  in  the  state  725  libra- 
ries. 402  of  which  are  publi;,  embracing  250.485  volumes;  9 
public,  277  Sunday-school,  5 college,  and  32  church  libra- 
ries, comprising  433,321  v.ilumes.  New  Jersey  College  at 
Princeton  is  one  of  the  old  3st  seats  of  learning  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  the  highest  in  reputation ; here  have  been 
educated  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  nation.  A State 
Normal  School  was  established  near  Trenton  in  1855.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  that  had  received  instruction  in 
that  institution  in  1862  was  511.  The  number  of  graduates 
■was  157,  of  which  number  115  were  engaged  in  teaching. 
The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  state  attending  school 
in  1862  was  132,590;  average  daily  attendance,  58,720. 

Religious  Denominations. — Of  the  1123  churches  in  New 
Jersey  in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  130  ; Christians,  10 ; Dutch 
Reformed,  84 ; Episcopalians,  105  ; Friends,  61 ; Lutherans, 
17;  Methodists,  404 ; Presbyterians,  211 ; Roman  Catholics, 
61  ; Unionists,  11 ; the  remaining  ones  are  held  by  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  German  Reformed,  Mormons,  and  various 
other  minor  sects  ; 1 church  to  every  598  persons.  Value  of 
church  property,  $7,762,705. 

Reriodicals.  — There  were  published  in  New  Jersey  in 
1860,  15  daily,  1 bi-weekly,  70  we(»kly,  and  3 monthly 
newspapers  and  magazines,  with  an  aggregate  annual  cir- 
culation of  12,801,412. 

Public  Institutions. — New  Jersey  has  a fine  state  pri.son 
near  Trenton,  conducted  on  the  solitary  system,  in  which 
there  were  in  January,  1855,  206  prisoner^.  The  prison 
yields  a revenue  to  the  state.  There  is  a library  of  1029 
volumes,  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners.  A house  of  refuge 
was  commenced  at  Kingston,  in  Middlesex  county,  but  after 
an  expenditure  of  $20,331,  the  work  was  discojitinued.  The 
noblest  institution  in  New  Jersey  is  her  insane  asylum, 
which  was  opened  in  May,  1848,  and  is  under  excellent 
management.  The  number  ofpatients  remaining  Jan.  1, 1863, 
was  325 — 157  males,  and  168  females.  The  whole  number 
admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  asylum  was  2076,  of  which 
841  recovered.  There  were  in  New  Jersey,  in  1850,  77  public 
libraries,  with  43,903  volumes;  45  school  and  Sunday-school, 
with  12,664;  4 college,  with  24,000  volumes;  and  2 church 
libraries,  with  3.38  voluine.s.  The  Historical  Society  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Newoirk.  has  a library  of  1811  volumes,  "ud  has 
publi.-ched  7 volumes  of  trau.sactions. 

Population. — New  Jersey  was  originally  settled  by  Dutch 
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ill  the  N.E.,  English  in  the  central,  and  Swedes  in  the  south- 
western part ; but  of  these  the  English  porti  >n  predominated, 
and  gave  tone  to  the  rest.  At  present,  with  the  same  pre- 
dominancy, it  partakes  of  the  usual  mixed  character  of  the 
population  of  the  Union.  In  1790,  it  numbered  184,139 
iubabitants:  211,949  in  1800;  245,555  in  1810;  277,575  in 
1820 ; 320,8&  in  1830 ; 373,306  in  1840 ; 489,555  in  1850.  In 
1860,  672,035,  of  whom  646,699  were  whites,  25,318  free  col- 
ored, and  18  slaves.  Population  to  square  mile,  80.  Rep- 
resentative population,  672,027.  Of  the  populatson  467,015 
were  born  in  the  state ; 80,212  in  other  states ; 12,000  in  fo- 
reign countries,  of  whom  15,852  were  born  in  England,  62,006 
in  Ireland,  3556  in  Scotland,  371  in  Wales,  1144  in  British 
America,  33,772  in  Germany,  2408  in  France,  and  3681  in 
other  foreign  countries.  Of  the  population  in  the  leading 
pursuits  3 1 ,649  were  laborers,  30,325  farmers,  21,843  servants, 
18,429  farm  laborers,  7444  carpenters.  5960  clerks.  5708  shoe- 
makers, 4113  apprentices,  3373  blacksmiths,  2951  merchants, 
2894  tailoresses,  2541  tailors,  2230  seamstresses,  2198  masons, 
2086  teachers,  2035  mariners,  2027  factory  hands,  &c.,  &c. 
In  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1860,  there  occun-ed  7525  deaths, 
or  11.4  in  every  thousand.  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
was  212  (see  Introduction  to  the  volume  on  Population 
of  the  Eighth  Census,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  &c.) ; blind,  208 ; in- 
sane. 589 ; idiotic,  365. 

Counties. — New  Jersey  is  divided  into  21  counties,  viz. : 
Atlantic,  Bergen,  Burlington,  Camden,  Cape  May,  Cumber- 
land, Essex,  Gloucester,  Hudson,  Hunterdon,  Mercer,  Mid- 
dlesex, Monmouth,  Morris,  Ocean,  Passaic,  Salem,  Somerset, 
Sussex,  Union,  and  Warren.  Capital,  Trenton. 

Cities  and  Towns. — Notwithstanding  New  Jersey  has  on 
its  Imrders, intheneighboringstatesof  New  Yorkand  Penn- 
sylvania, thb  two  greatest  cities  in  America,  it  is  studded 
with  populous  and  thriving  towns  and  villages.  The  largest 
of  these  is  Newark,  with  a population  in  1860  of  71,914,  (es- 
timated at  38,893  in  1850,)  besides  which  there  are  Jersey 
City,  29,226;  Paterson,  19,586;  Trenton,  17,228;  Camden, 
14,358;  Elizabeth,  11,567;  New  Brunswick,  11.256;  Hobo- 
ken, 9662;  Orange,  8877;  Morristown,  about  4000 ; Hudson, 
7229;  Rahway,  7130 ; Hackensack,  5488 ; Burlington,  5174; 
Bridgeton,  al'out  4000;  Bloomlield,  4790;  Middletown,  4112; 
Newton,  4055;  Bordentown,  4027;  Belleville,  3969;  Mill- 
ville, 3932;  Phillipsburg,  3741;  Princeton,  about  3000; 
Beverly,  1220;  Woodlmry,  1534;  Mount  Holly,  3000;  Som- 
erville, and  Flemington. 

Government,  Finances,  Banks,  &c. — The  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  is  elected  for  three  years,  by  popular  vote,  and 
receives  $1800  salary  and  fees.  The  Senate  is  composed  of 
20  members,  elected  for  three  years,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  60,  elected  annually.  The  legislature 
meets  the  first  Tuesday  in  January.  The  judiciary  consists 
— 1.  Of  a court  of  errors  and  appeals,  composed  of  a chan- 
cellor, the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  six  other  judges 
appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  6 years,  one  judge  retiring  each  year.  The 
pardoning  power  lies  in  this  court  in  conjunction  with  the 
governor.  2.  A court  of  chancery,  which  holds  3 sessions 
anjiually  at  Trenton,  the  chancellor  or  judge  of  which  is 
ap“oiuted  by  the  governor  for  7 years;  and,  3.  Of  a supreme 
court,  composed  of  one  chief  and  four  associate  justices,  who 
are  nominated  by  the  governor,  and  appointed  by  him,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  4.  Of  circuit  courts 
and  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  held  by  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  in  each  county  3 times  a year.  5.  Of  courts 
of  common  pleas,  composed  of  5 judges  appointed  by  the 
legislature,  for  5 years,  who  receive  fees,  but  no  salaries. 
The  other  judges  receive  from  $l-iU0  to  $1800  per  annum. 
Any  white  male  citizen,  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in 
the  state  one  year,  and  in  the  county  five  mouths  next  pre- 
ceding an  election,  is  entitled  to  vote.  New  Jersey  has  5 
members  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  and  7 
voles  lor  Pre.sideut  of  the  United  States.  The  public  debt 
ill  January,  1863,  was  $886,100,  against  which  the  state  had 
assets  in  the  treasury  to  the  amount  of  $243,566.  The  ordi- 
nary expenditures  for  1863  amounted  to  $186,073.  The 
amount  raised  by  taxes  for  schools  in  1862  was  $368,966. 
The  amount  of  bounties  paid  to  volunteers  and  their  fami- 
lies in  1 862  was  over  $1,000,000.  In  January,  1863,  there  were 
in  the  state 43 incorporated  banks,  with  an  aggregate  cajiital 
of  $7,152,682,  a circulation  of  $8,381,578,  and  $1,001,489  in 
specie.  There  were  11  other  banks,  which  had  a circulation 
of  $826,778,  and  securities  deposited  in  the  state  treasury  to 
the  amount  of  $982,333. 

History. — Settlements  were  made  in  New  Jersey,  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  New  York,  by  the  Butch,  at  Bergen, 
between  the  years  1614  and  1624.  A Swedish  colony  was 
founded  in  the  S.W.  in  1627,  nea'-  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware Rivet  In  1664  this  state  fell  with  .New  York  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  assigned  it  to  Lord  Berke- 
ley and  Sir  George  Carteret.  In  compliment  to  the  latter, 
who  was  an  iuhabitant  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  the  English 
Channel,  it  received  its  name.  I’enn  and  Ctirteret  divided 
the  .state  into  East  and  West  Jersey,  (more  properly  North 
and  South  ) in  1676.  I’enn  taking  IVest,  and  Cartorcd  I'last 
J«'rsey.  The  latter  sold  his  share  to  twelve  Friends  iu  1683. 
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The  first  General  Assembly  was  held  in  New  Jersey,  in  1861 : 
East  and  West  Jersey  were  united  ele\en  years  after,  and 
formed  part  of  New  York  till  1702,  when  they  were  restored 
to  the  crown.  This  colony  escaped  the  inroads  of  the  savages, 
which  so  afflicted  most  of  the  older  settlements.  It  was, 
however,  the  scene  of  several  engagements  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  most  important  of  which  were  the  capture  of  900 
Hessians  by  Washington,  at  Trenton.  December  26,  1776, 
the  battle  of  Princeton,  a few  days  after;  and  the  battle  of 
■Monmouth,  in  June,  1778.  all  of  which  resulted  favorably 
to  the  American  cause,  and  in  all  of  svhich  M'ashiiigton 
was  present.  The  American  army  wintered  at  Morristown 
in  1776-77. 

NEW  JERUfSALEM,  post-office,  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

NEW  KENT,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Virginia,  has 
an  area  of  190  square  miles.  The  Paniunkey  River  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  Chickahominy  on  the 
S.W.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly,  and  the  soil  of  mid- 
dling qualitjg  The  Pamunkey  or  York  River  is  navigable 
on  the  border  of  the  county.  Formed  in  1654.  Capital, 
New  Kent  Court  House.  Pop.  5884,  of  whom  2510  were 
free,  and  3.374  slaves. 

NEW  KENT  COURT  HOUSE,  the  capital  of  New  Kent 
CO.,  Virginia,  30  miles  E.  of  Richmond.  It  contains,  besides 
county  buildings,  a few  stores. 

NE\V'  KINGS'TON,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

NEW  KINGSTON,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  New  York, 

NEMVKIRK’S  MILLS,  post-office,  Fulton  co..  New  York. 

NEW  LAN'CASTER,  a po.st-office  of  Tipton  co.,  Indiana. 

NEW  LANCASTER,  a post-village  of  IVarren  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  road  from  Peoria  to  Burlington,  in  Iowa. 

NEM’/LAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

NEWL.\NDS,  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  and  6 miles  N.W. 
of  Peebles.  Here  are  the  remains  of  Drochil  Castle,  built  by 
Morton,  regent  of  Scotland. 

NEWL.4^ND  SIDE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

NEW  LEB/ANON,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Columbia  co..  New  York.  Pop.  2187. 

NEW  LEBANON,  a Shaker  village  of  Columbia  co..  New 
York,  2 miles  S.  of  New  Lebanon  Springs.  It  contains  10 
or  12  large  dwelling.s,  occupied  by  the  society  in  common; 
also  various  smaller  dwellings  and  shops.  The  Shakers 
possess  over  2000  acres  of  laud  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village. 
They  manufacture  a number  of  small  articles,  in  which 
they  exhibit  much  ingenuity  and  skill. 

NEW  LEB.iNON,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

NEW  LEBANON,  a post-village  of  ('ainden  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina, near  Pasquotank  River,  at  the  S.  terminus  of  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal,  155  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Raleigh. 

NEW  LEBANON,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  LEBANON,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Indiana, 
110  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEW  LEBANON,  a post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois, 
60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

NEIV  LEBANON  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.. 
New  York. 

NEW  LEBANON  SPRINGS,  a beautiful  post-village  of 
Columbia  co..  New  York,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Albany.  Hera 
are  mineral  springs  and  several  hotels,  much  frequented 
as  a summer  resort.  The  village  contains  a bank,  and  a 
lai-ge  manufactory  of  thermometers,  producing  about  25,000 
annu.ally.  Barometers  are  also  made  hero. 

NEIV  LEINSTER,  (lin'ster,)  an  island  of  the  New  Zealand 
group,  (which  see.) 

NEW  LEN/OX,  a post-township  of  Will  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
907. 

NEW  LE'ON,  (Sp.  Nuevo  Leon,  nw.Vvo  Li-on',)  a state  of 
the  Mexican  Confederation,  between  lat.  24°  and  27°  30'  N., 
and  Ion.  99°  and  100°  40'  \\.,  enclostM  by  Tamaulipas,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  and  Cohahuila.  Area  16.687  square 
mites.  Pop.  133,.361.  The  surface  is  gener.ally  mountainous; 
principal  river,  the  Tigre.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  mineral 
products  comprise  lead,  gold,  silver,  and  salt.  The  chief 
towns  are  Monterey  (the  capital,)  Florida,  Saltillo,  and 
Linares. 

NEW  LEX/INGTON,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

NEIV  LEXINGTON,  a post-village  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala- 
bama, 130  miles  N.IV.  of  Montgomery. 

NEW  LE.XINGTON,  a village  of 'Highland  co.,  Ohio,  60 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

NEIV  LEXINGTON,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio,  50 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  812. 

NEIV  LEXINGTON,  a village  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Des  Moines  River,  80  miles  S.  by  ML  of  Iowa  City. 

NEM'  LIB'ERTY,  a post-village  of  Owen  co..  Kentucky, 
33  miles  N.  of  Frankfort. 

NEW  LIBERTY,  a small  post-viliage  of  Pope  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Ohio  River. 

NEM’  LIGHT,  a post-village  of  Wake  co..  North  Carolina* 

NEW  LIM'ERICK,  a town.ship  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine, 
125  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  226. 

NEM'LIN,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop. 791. 
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NEW  LIS'BON,  a post-township  of  Otsego  oo.,  New  York, 
i6  miles  S.W.  of  Cooperstown.  Pop.  1733. 

NEW  LISBON,  a post-office  of  Burlington  co.,  New  Jersey. 

NEW  LISBON,  a thriving  town,  capital  of  Columliiana 
Dounty,  Ohio,  on  the  Little  Beaver  River,  and  on  the  Sandy 
and  Beaver  Canal,  155  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus,  and  56  miles 
N.W.  of  Pittsburg.  The  town  is  neatly  and  compactly 
built.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  populous,  and 
highly  improved.  The  extensive  water-power  of  the  river 
is  partially  employed  in  mills,  &c.  'Jhe  Sandy  and  Beaver 
Canal  ex'ends  from  the  Ohio  Canal  at  Bolivar  to  the  Ohio 
River.  1 his  town  is  in  the  midst  of  the  great  wool-growing 
region  ol  Ohio.  It  contains  6 churches,  2 newspaper  offices, 
3 hotels,  ibout  20  stores  besides  groceries,  a large  woollen- 
factory,  and  a steam-mill.  Pop.  about  2000. 

NEW  LISBON,  a post-village  in  Henry  co.,  Indiana,  50 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEW  LISBON,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana, 
69  miles  E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  was  laid  out  in  1850. 

NEW  LIV'ERPOOL,  a .small  village  of  Canada  East,  co. 
of  Dorchester,  situated  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  7 miles  S.  of  Quebec. 

NEW  LON/DON,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Connecticut,  has  an  area  of  about  650  square  miles.  It  is 
partly  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Pawcatuck,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Connecticut  River,  and  i.s  principally  watered  by  the 
Thames  River  (which  traverses  it  nearly  N.  and  S.)  and  its 
branches.  It  borders  on  Long  Island  Sound  for  about  25 
miles,  affording  great  facilities  for  navigation  and  the  fish- 
eries, the  latter  of  which  are  carried  on  to  a considerable 
extent.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  the  S.W.  part  moun- 
tainous. The  soil  is  fertile,  but  more  adapted  to  grazing 
than  tillage.  The  Connecticut  River  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats along  part  of  the  western  border  of  this  county,  and 
the  Thames  River  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Norwich  City. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  New  London  Northern  Rail- 
road, and  partly  intersected  by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
Railroad,  and  New  Haven  and  New  London  Railroad.  Seats 
of  justice,  Norwich  and  New  London.  Pop.  61,731. 

NEW  LO'^DON,  a post-township  of  Merrimack  co..  New 
Hampshire.  3(»  miles  W.N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop  9.52. 

NEW  LONDON,  a city,  port  of  entry,  and  .semi-capital  of 
New  London  county,  Connecticut,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames  River,  3 miles  from  the  ocean,  and  50 
miles  E.  of  New  Haven.  Lat.  41°  22'  N.,  Ion.  72°  9'  W.  It 
is  built  on  a declivity  facing  the  S.  and  E.  The  .site  being 
considerably  encumt^red  with  granite  rocks,  it  was  not  laid 
out  with  any  great  regard  to  regularity,  though  within  a 
few  years  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  grading  and 
other  improvements  to  overcome  the  original  inequalities 
of  the  surface.  The  elevation  back  of  the  city  affords  an 
extensive  and  varied  prospect.  Among  the  public  buildings 
may  be  mentioned  the  custom-house,  a fine  granite  edifice, 
the  court-house,  the  churches,  of  which  the  Baptists  have  3, 
the  Congregationalists  2,  the  Methodists  2,  the  Ei)isco- 
palians  1,  the  Catholics  1,  and  the  Universalists  1,  in  all 
10,  and  the  City  Hall.  The  principal  educational  institu- 
tions are  the  New  London  Female  Academy,  the  Bartlett 
High  School,  and  16  public  schools,  including  the  different 
grades.  Increased  attention  has  of  late  been  paid  to  the 
subject  of  education,  and  the  schools  generally  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Four  newspapers  are  published  here, 
of  which  2 are  dailies. 

The  harlior  of  New  London  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  State.s.  It  is  3 miles  long,  5 fathoms  deep,  and 
seldom  obstructed  with  ice.  It  is  environed  by  hills,  and 
defended  by  Fort  Trumbull  and  Fort  Griswold,  the  former 
of  which  is  garrison(Hl.  The  inhabitants  have  long  been 
extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  which  employs 
about  1500  men  and  a large  amount  of  capital.  The  coast 
trade  and  the  other  fisheries  are  also  very  important.  The 
shipping  of  the  port,  June  30,  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  23.281  tons  registered,  and  18,229^  enrolled  and 
licensed.  Of  the  former,  15,961  tons  were  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery;  of  the  latter,  11,5171  were  employed  in  the 
coast  trade,  and  6276  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries; 
12  steamers  are  also  owned,  with  an  aggnigate  burthen  of 
4253  tons.  The  receipts  from  the  whale  fi.'^hery  for  the  year 
were  $1,349,872.  During  the  year  1853,21  whalers  arrived 
here,  bringing  1107  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  45,990  of  whale  oil, 
and  1,881.200  Ib.s.  of  whale-bone;  the  quantities  of  the  two 
latter  were  the  greatest  received  at  any  port  in  the  United 
Stahfs,  except  New  Bedford.  The  value  of  the  foreign  im- 
ports. in  1852,  was  $28,904,  and  of  the  exports.  .$78,383.  The 
vessels  built  during  the  year  1852-3  were  2 .ships,  6 schoon- 
ers. 4 sloops,  and  1 steamer.  Several  extensive  manufacturing 
establi.shments  have  recently  commenced  operations,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  All)erton  and  Douglass  Ma- 
chine Coinpanv,  with  a capital  of  $60,000  ; the  New  London 
Foundry  and  Machine  Works,  with  a cai)ital  of  5,000,  the 
Nameaug  Manufacturing  Company,  formed  in  1853,  havitig 
a capital  of  $70.(i00,  and  the  Th  unes  Glass  Works.  The 
New  London,  Willlmantic  and  Balmor  Railroad  Company 
was  organized  in  1S48,  with  a capital  of  $1.50(1,000.  chiefly 
owned  in  New  London.  There  are  5 banks,  with  an  aggre- 
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gate  capital  of  about  $600,000,  and  a savings  institution 
with  $706,144.67  on  depo.sit.  The  streets  are  lighted  with 
gas.  The  city  has  railroad  communicat’on  with  New  Haven 
and  the  principal  towns  of  the  interior.  New  London  wa.s 
settled  in  1644,  by  John  \\  inthrop,  son  of  Governor  M in 
throp,  of  Massachusetts.  Fop.  in  1830,  4335;  in  1840,  5519 
in  1850,  8991  ; in  1860,  10,115. 

NEW  LONDON,  a po.st  village  of  Oneida  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  7 or  8 miles  VV’.  of  Rome.  It  has  several 
warehouses. 

NEW  LONDON,  a post-township  on  the  S.  border  of  Ches- 
ter CO.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  943. 

NEW  LONDON  or  NEIV  LONDON  CROSS  ROADS,  a post 
village  of  Chester  co.,  Penn.sylvania,  74  miles  S.E.  of  Har- 
risburg. 

NEW  LONDON,  a sm.all  village  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

NEW  LONDON,  a post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland. 

NEW  LONDON,  a post-village  of  Campbell  co.,  Virginia, 
110  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

NEW'  LONDON,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Arkansas. 

NEW  LONDON,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  in 
Huron  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  railroad  from  Cleveland  to  Colum- 
bus, 47  miles  S.W'.  of  Cleveland.  It  is  situated  in  a beautifu] 
and  fertile  country,  and  is  a place  of  rapid  growth.  The 
village  is  sometimes  called  King’s  Corners.  Po}).  1-.182. 

NEW'  LONDON,  a post-village  of  Howard  co.,  Indiana,  8 
or  9 miles  S.W.  of  Kokomo. 

NEW'  LONDON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Ralls  co..  Mis- 
souri, about  2 miles  S.  of  Salt  River,  and  98  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Jefferson  City.  It  contains  a brick  court-house,  1 or  2 
churches,  and  several  stores. 

NEW  LONDON,  a po.st-office  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  LONDON,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa,  19 
miles  by  railroad  W.N.W.  of  Burlington.  See  Appendix. 

NEW  LONDON,  a seaport  on  the  N.  coast  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward’s Island,  Queen’s  co.,  at  the  W'.  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Greenville  Bay ; in  lat.  64°  33'  N.,  Ion.  63°  32'  W. 

NEW  LONDON  LIGIIT'HOUSE,  on  the  W'.  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Thames  River,  Connecticut.  It  exhibits  a 
fixed  light  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  41°  18' 
54"  N.,  Ion.  72°  5'  48"  W'. 

NEW'  LYME,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Ashtabula 
CO.,  Ohio.  195  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  694. 

NEW'LYN/,  a parish  of  Etigland,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

NEW'  MAD/ISON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Darke  co., 
Ohio,  about  100  miles  W'.  of  Columbus. 

NEW  MADISON,  an  improving  village  of  Madison  co., 
Indiana,  on  Pipe  Creek,  13  miles  N.  of  Anderson. 

NEW  MADGilD,  a county  near  the  S.li.  extremity  of 
Missouri,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River,  whicti  sepa- 
rates it  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  has  an  area  ol  hSO 
.square  miles.  The  Whitewater,  an  affluent  of  the  St.  F’ran- 
cis,  flows  along  the  W'.  border.  'The  surface  is  an  alluv  ial 
plain,  which  does  not  contain  a rock  of  any  descrijition. 
The  soil  is  highly  productive.  It  was  severely  injured  by 
the  earthquakes  of  1811  and  1812,  by  which  about  half  of 
its  area  was  sunk  several  feet  and  covered  with  water.  'The 
shocks  were  attended  with  loud  explosions;  and  chasms 
were  opened  in  the  ground,  from  which  volumes  of  water 
and  steam  were  di.scharged.  Islands  in  the  Mississippi  were 
sunk;  the  current  of  the  river  was  driven  back  for  several 
hours  by  the  elevation  of  its  bed,  and  overflowed  the  adja- 
cent land.  One  of  the  lakes  formed  at  this  time  is  said  to 
be  nearly  60  miles  long,  and  .several  miles  wide.  The  legis- 
lature of  Mis.souri,  during  the  se.ssion  of  1850  and  1851, 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpo.se  of  reclaiming  the 
sunken  lands  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Capital, 
New  Madrid.  Pop.  5654,  of  whom  3877  were  free,  and  1777 
slaves. 

NEW  MADRID,  capital  of  New  Madrid  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  i\lis.sissifipi  River,  280  miles  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City.  It 
does  a large  business  in  shipping  corn,  lumber,  and  cattle 
for  Southern  markets.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of 
wood,  on  account  of  the  freiiuency  of  earthquakes,  by  which 
this  town  was  greatly  injured  in  1811.  A newspaper  is 
published  here.  Settled  in  1780.  Pop.  610. 

NEW  MAHO'NING,  a post-office  of  Carbon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

NEM'MAN’S  MILLS.  See  Canoe  Place. 

NEW/M  ANSTOWN,  a village  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsylva- 
37  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  2.33. 
EWMANSYILLE,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Tennessee 

NEW  IMAGIION,  a post-village  of  Ripley  co..  Indiana,  on 
Graham’s  Creek,  and  on  the  Michigan  Road,  75  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  near  300. 

NEWMAR/KET,  a market-town  of  Engl.and,  counties  of 
Suffolk  and  Cambridge,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cambridg('.  and 
65^  miles  N.N.E.  of  London,  with  which  it  communicate.s 
by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  and  a branch  from  (luis- 
terford.  Pop.  in  1851.  3356,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  train- 
ers, jockies.  stable  keepers,  and  grooms.  The  town  is  ' ery 
well  built,  having  many  splendid  re.'^idences  of  noble  and 
wealthy  patrons  of  “The  'I'urf.”  elegant  rooms  belonging 
to  the  Jockey  Club,  numerous  hotels,  and  immense  ranges 
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of  stablincc.  The  famous  races  of  Newmarket  are  held  on 
n beautiful  heath  W.  of  the  town.  The  course,  upwards  of 
4 miles  in  length,  belongs  to  the  Jockey  Club,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  best  in  England.  The  training  ground,  on  a 
slope  S.  of  the  towu,  is  also  very  fine.  Seven  race  meetings, 
each  lasting  d days,  are  held  yearly. 

NEU/MA  KKET,  a small  market-town  and  parish  of  North 
Wales,  00.  of  Flint. 

NEWMARKET,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co. 
of  Cork. 

NEW  MARKET,  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  Portsinouth  and 
Concord  Railroads,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  New  Market  Manufacturing  Company,  who  have  here 
three  large  cotton-mills.  Pop.  203-1. 

NEW  MARKET  or  SNY'DERTOWN,  a village  of  Hunter- 
don co..  New  Jersey,  on  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad, 
9 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Fiemington. 

NEW  MARKET,  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co..  New 
Jersey,  about  7 miles  N.  of  New  Brunswick. 

NEW  MARKET,  a village  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland,  30 
miles  N.  of  Baltimore. 

NEW  MARKET,  a post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland, 
near  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  10  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Frederii-k. 

NEAV  MARKET,  a post-village  of  Nelson  co.,  Virginia,  on 
James  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Tye  River,  108  miles  W.  of 
Richmond,  contains  a tobacco  warehouse  and  2 mills.  The 
post^oflice  is  named  Tye  River  Warehouse. 

NEW  MARKET,  a post-village  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 150  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond.  It  is  delightfully  situ- 
ated in  the  Great  Valley,  between  the  Mas.sanutten  and  North 
Mountains.  There  are  several  forges  and  factories  in  the 
vicinity,  which  abounds  in  iron  ore.  It  contains  3 or  4 
churches.  Pop.  1122. 

NEW  MARKET,  a post-village  in  Randolph  co..  North 
Carolina. 

NEW  MARKET,  a post-village  in  Abbeville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

NEW  MARKET,  formerly  GUIJLETTSVILLE,  a post-vil- 
lage of  IMonroe  co.,  Georgia.  35  miles  N.W.  of  Macon. 

NEW  MARKET,  a post-village  in  Madison  co.,  Alabama, 
about  2(10  miles  N.  of  Montgomery. 

NEW  MARKET,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Jefferson 
county,  Tennessee  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  East  Teu- 
ne.ssee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  2o  miles  E.N.E.  of  Knoxville. 
It  stands  in  a long  and  very  productive  valley,  and  contains 
Holstein  College,  chartered  in  1832;  also  a female  institute. 
A railroad  depot  will  be  established  here. 

NEIV  MARKET,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  the  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  River,  66  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Frankfort. 

N EW  MARKET,  a thriving  posf^village  and  township  of 
Highland  co.,  Ohio,  68  miles  S.S.W.  of  Columbus,  Pop.  of 
the  township,  1256. 

NEW  MARKET,  a village  of  Htirrison  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  35  miles  below  Louisville.  Pop.  about  300. 

NEW  MARKET,  a post-village  in  Vigo  co.,  Indiana,  80 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEW  MARKET,  a post-office  of  Sebastian  co.,  Arkansas. 

NEW  MARKET,  a post-village  of  Platte  co.,  Missouri,  210 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

NEW  MARKET,  a post-village  in  A'an  Buren  co.,  Iowa, 
near  Des  Jloines  River,  70  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

NEW  M.A.R/KET,  a post-village  of  Can.ada  West,  co.  of 
York.  30  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Toronto.  It  contains  several 
stores,  hotels,  and  a foundry. 

NEW.MARKET-ON-FER/GUS,  a market-town  of  Ireland, 
JIunster.  co.  of  Clare.  Pop.  1526. 

NEW  MARL'BOROUGII,  a post-township  of  Berkshire  co., 
Massachusetts,  about  120  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Pop. 
1782. 

NEW  MAR'TINSBURG,  a small  village  of  Fayette  co., 
Ohio,  on  Walnut  Creek,  about  50  miles  S.W.  of  Columbus. 
Laid  out  in  1839. 

NEW  JIAR'TINSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wetzel 
CO.,  W.  Virginia,  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  month  of  Fishing 
Creek,  40  miles  below  Wheeling.  It  contains  a court-house, 
a few  stores,  and  several  hundred  inhabitants. 

NEW  M.\.S^SILL0N,  a small  village  of  Wayne  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Little  Wabash  Rivei’,  is  situated  near  the  border  of 
a fine  prairie. 

NEW  MATAMO/RA,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  M.\YS/VILLE.  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Indi- 
ana. 14  miles  N.E.  of  Greencastle. 

NEW  MAYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Illinoi.s. 

NEW  MEX'ICO.  (Sp.  Nuevo  Mexico  or  Mejico,  nwd'vo 
m?hh!e-ko;  Fr.  Nouveau,  Mexique,  noo'vo/  m^x'eekE,  Ger. 
Neu-Me.xico,  noi-mJxte-ko,)  a territory  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  and  a portion  of  the  tract  acquired  from 
Mexico  by  the  treaties  of  1848  and  1854,  extends  from  31° 
20'  to  37°  N.  lat.,  and  from  103°  to  109°  W.  Ion.,  being  about 
400  miles  in  extreme  lengtli  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  350 
miles  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  including  an  area  of  about 
121,500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Colorado,  E.  by 
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Texas,  S.  by  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  W.  by  Arizona.  Pr^ 
vious  to  1863  it  extended  from  31°  20'  to  38°  N.  lat.,  and 
from  103°  to  117°  W.  Ion.,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Utah  and  Colorado,  on  the  E.  by  Texas  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, on  the  S.  by  Te.xas  and  Mexico,  and  on  the  W,  by 
California.  (.6^*  All  the  census  statistics  of  the  territory 
for  1860  have  reference,  of  course,  to  the  boundaries  existing 
previous  to  1863.) 

Face  of  the  Country,  <&c. — This  extensive  tract  is  for  the 
most  part  a high  table-land,  crossed  by  several  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  generally  destined  to  hopeless  sterility.  The 
valleys  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries  occupy  the 
central  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  lie  between  and  among 
different  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  which  crosses 
the  territory  from  N.  to  S.  The  western  limit  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  is  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  and  the  east- 
ern the  Jumanes,  the  Del  Cabello,  and  other  ranges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Much  the  larger  portion  of  the  territory 
lies  E.  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains.  The  momitain 
range.s  in  the  E.  are  the  Guadalupe,  Sacramento,  Organ 
(Sierra  de  los  Organos),  Sierra  Blanca,  Ilueca,  and  otlier 
divisions  which  diverge  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  psiss  off  into  Texas,  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Pecos.  Mount  Taylor,  in  a 
S.W,  direction  from  Santa  Fe,  among  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mounhiins,  has  been  computed  at  10,000  feet  elevation  above 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  itself  a high  table-land  of  6000 
feet  in  the  N.  part,  4800  feet  at  Albuquerque,  and  3000  feet 
at  El  Paso.  West  of  the  Sierra  Maure  are  several  detached 
ranges  of  which  we  know  but  little,  and  w hich  traverse  a 
country  for  the  most  part  sterile,  except  in  occasional  nar- 
row valleys,  which  border  the  streams. 

Minerals. — It  is  highly  probably  that  New  Mexico  abounds 
in  the  precious  metals,  but  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
aborigines,  and  the  unskilful  ness  with  which,  even  when 
worked  at  all,  they  have  been  managed,  they  have  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  informed,  hitherto  produced  abundantly;  yet 
gold  and  silver  are  known  to  exist,  and  mines  of  both 
metiils  have  been  worked.  Gold  has  been  found  in  several 
places,  and  the  indications  are,  that  the  precious  ore  will,  at 
a future  day,  be  largely  produced  here.  Mines  of  this  metal 
have  been  worked  in  a district  among  the  Placer  Moun- 
tains, 40  miles  S.W.  of  Santa  Fe;  but  it  is  said  to  be  found 
most  abundantly  about  the  San  Pedro  River,  w hich  empties 
into  the  Gila  ft-om  the  S.  Silver  mines,  80  miles  N.E.  of  El 
Paso,  and  near  Dona  Ana,  are  reputed  to  be  the  richest  in 
New  Mexico.  Iron  occurs  in  abundance,  and  gypsum  in 
large  quantities  has  been  found  near  Algadones ; copper  is 
plentiful,  and  mines  of  that  metal  were  extensively  worked 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Fort  Webster,  previous  to 
1838,  when  the  forays  of  the  Indians  caused  their  abandon- 
ment. Gold  is  found  in  the  same  vicinity.  Some  coal  is 
found,  and  salt  lakes,  about  100  miles  S.S.E.  of  Santa  Fe, 
have  been  resorted  to  for  that  necessary  culinary  article. 
Recent  reports  state  that  silver  mines  have  been  discovered 
about  18  miles  E.  of  Fort  Fillmore.  Lead  is  also  found. 

Rivers.  — The  Rio  Grande,  or  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  as  it 
was  formerly  called,  which  crosses  the  entire  territory  from 
N.  to  S.,  is  the  largest  river  of  New  Mexico,  and  drains  the 
great  valley  which  lies  between  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains 
on  the  W.,  and  the  Jumanes,  and  the  Sierra  Ilueca  or  Waco 
Mountains  on  the  E.  The  Pecos  River  drains  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  same  mountains,  and  passes  off  into  Texas. 
The  Puerco,  a river  of  200  miles  in  length,  is  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  W. ; but  in  the  hot 
season  it  is  often  completely  evaporated  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course,  rendering  no  tribute  whatever  to  the  parent 
stream.  The  Canadian  River  has  its  sources  in  the  N.E.  of 
New  Mexico,  from  which  it  runs  in  a S.E.  direction,  to  join 
the  Arkansas.  The  Gila,  which  rises  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  runs  almost  directly  W.  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Colorado.  The  Salinas,  one  of  its  tributaries  from 
the  N.,  unites  with  the  San  Francisco  and  fulls  into  the 
Gila  near  112°  W.  Ion.  The  San  Pedro  is  the  most  import- 
ant affluent  from  the  S.  The  San  Francisco  empties  itself 
into  the  Salinas.  The  Colorado  is  formed  by  the  Green  and 
Grand  Rivers,  which  unite  in  about  36°  N.  lat.,  and  running 
S.W.  for  about  150  miles,  receives  the  Virgen,  turns  to  the 
S.,  forming  the  former  W.  boundary  of  the  territory,  from 
35°  N.  lat.  to  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gihi.  (The 
Colorado,  Gila,  Salinas,  Rio  Virgen  and  San  Pedro  are  not 
included  within  the  new  boundaries  of  New  Mexico.)  With 
the  exception  of  the  Colorado,  these  rivers  are  of  very 
little  importance  to  navigation,  seldom  being  deep  enough 
for  any  craft  beyond  a canoe  or  flat-boat.  Indeed,  for  a great 
part  of  the  year,  the  tributary  rivers  have  either  dry  chan- 
nels, or  are  a succession  of  pools.  Major  Emory  found  the 
Rio  Grande  itself  but  25  yards  wide,  and  hub-deep  at  Albu- 
querque, 300  miles  from  its  source.  He  also  states  that  it 
seldom  rises  more  than  two  feet.  Lieutenant  Simpson  found 
it  200  yards  wide,  and  four  feet  deep  150  miles  further  S., 
in  September,  1849.  lie  afterwards  wientions  cros^mg  in  a 
ferry  at  Albuquerque. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourist's. — Crocsed  as  New  Mexico  is 
by  lofty  chains  of  mountains,  it  cauuot  fail  to  possess  many 
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abjects  of  striking  interest  in  its  scenery;  but  they  have 
been  hitherto  imi)erfectly  exjilored  west  of  tlie  Rio  Grande. 
Among  and  beyond  tlie  Sierra  .M-.idre  Mountains,  are  vast 
canons  ikan-yons'j,  i.e.  deep  channels  in  the  earth,  mostly 
fonwiing  the  beds  of  streams,  often  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  in  dei)th,  and  almost  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day. 
In  the  same  region  are  found  steep  bluffs  of  red  and  white 
sandstone  rock,  worn  by  the  action  of  the  elements  into 
very  striking  resemblances  of  fortresses,  castles,  &c.  Lieu- 
tenant Simpson  has  given  some  sketches  of  the  most  re- 
markable, in  his  work  on  New  .Mexico.  One  curiosity  of  the 
country  is  the  deserted  pueblos,  or  Indian  villages,  which  give 
evidence  of  having  been  the  abode  of  a much  more  dense 
population  than  subsists  there  at  present.  (>ee  P<’puhdi<m.) 

“Cascade  Grotto,”  says  Lieutenant  Whipple,  “is  too 
wildly  beautiful  to  pass  unnoticed.  A series  of  cascades, 
formed  by  a mineral  spring,  which  gushes  from  the  moun- 
tain, leap  from  cliff  to  cliff,  until  they  join  the  Gila,  1000 
feet  below.  Beneath  the  first  waterfall  is  a charming  cave, 
filled  with  petrifactions.  Among  the  Organ  Mountains 
(themselves  an  object  of  great  interest,  rising  as  they  do 
3000  feet  above  the  river),  a little  stream  whose  source  is 
far  within  a defile,  tumbles  over  the  rocks  in  a single  fall  of 
50  feet.”  The  celebrated  Cai)tain  Walker  reports  two  ex- 
traordinary falls  in  the  Rio  Virgen,  one  200  miles  from  its 
mouth,  with  a perpendicular  descent,  in  one  unbroken 
sheet,  of  1000  feet,  where  the  stream  is  narrowed  to  oO  or  40 
yards,  and  the  caRon  rises  on  each  side  to  a nearly  perpen- 
dicular height  of  200  feet;  and  a second  fall  of  200  or  300 
feet,  about  30  miles  higher  up.  The  satne  authority  thus 
speaks  of  the  great  caiion  of  the  Colorado:  “One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  natural  features  on  the  Continent,  which 
extends  for  300  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Virgen  River, 
with  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  sides,  suggesting  the 
idea  that  the  river  had  cleft  its  path  entirely  through  the 
mountain.  The  waters  wash  up  against  the  walls  of  the 
prec-ipice,  leaving  not  a foot  of  space  between.”  From  the 
same  source  we  learn  that  “ the  country  is  entirety  cut  up 
with  rocky  ravines  and  fissures.”  A canon  that  Captain 
Walker  traversed — apparently  the  bed  of  a spring-torrent — 
in  one  instance  entirely  closed  over  his  head,  forming  a nat- 
ural tunnel  2t)0  feet  deep.  (The  course  of  the  Rio  Virgen 
is  now  chiefly  included  within  the  limits  of  Arizona.) 

Climate.  — The  habitable  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  lies  in  the  latitude  of  the  northern  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  Southern  States;  but  the  temperature  is  very 
much  modified  by  its  great  elevation,  giving  it  a temperate 
but  constant  climate.  The  mercury  sometimes  rises  to  100°, 
but  the  evenings  are  always  cool.  Some  of  the  higher  peaks 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Con- 
siderable rain  falls  between  July  and  October,  but  New 
Mexico  has  essentially  a dry  atmosphere,  the  soil  being 
most  of  the  year  parched  where  there  is  no  irrigation. 

Soil  and  Productions. — We  have  already  characterized  the 
soil  as  generally  hopelessly  sterile,  but  this  generalization 
is  not  without  considerable  exceptions,  as  many  parts  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  of  other  streams,  are  highly 
productive,  and  yield  fine  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and 
other  grains,  besides  a])ples,  peaches,  melons,  apricots,  and 
grapes.  Among  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Blanca,  in  the 
N.K.  of  New  Mexico,  the  pasturage  is  excellent;  and  the 
large  valley  of  San  Luis  in  the  same  region,  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  the  territory.  But  in  most  places  irrigation 
is  necessary  to  successful  agricultural  operations.  During 
the  dry  season,  however,  in  some  districts,  even  this  resource 
fails,  from  the  total  evaporation  of  the  streams.  On  the 
table-lands,  which  are  utterly  useless  for  agriculture,  there 
grows  a peculiar  grass,  which  in  the  dr^'  season  cures  and 
preserves  its  nutritious  qualities.  On  this  cattle,  sheep, 
horse.s,  and  mules  feed  all  the  winter,  and  preserve  them- 
selves in  good  condition.  The  mutton  of  New  Mexico  is 
excellent.  The  Indians  on  the  Gila  cultivate  cotton,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  beans,  melons,  and  other  vegetables,  by  means 
of  irrigation,  and  a small  quantity  of  buckwheat,  wine, 
butter,  potatoes,  and  mola.sses.  According  to  the  census  of 
18f0,  there  were  in  New  Mexico  149,274  acres  of  improved 
land  (1,205,635  acres  being  unimproved),  producing  434,309 
bushels  of  wheat,  709,304  bushels  of  Inilian  corn,  7246  bush- 
els of  oats,  38,514  bushels  of  jjeas  and  beans,  5223  of  Irish 
potatoes,  7044  pounds  of  tobacco,  492,645  of  wool,  37,240  of 
cheese,  13,259  of  butter;  live  stock  valued  at  $4,499,746; 
orchard  pioducts  valued  at  $19,651 ; market-garden  pro- 
ducts valued  at  $17,654;  and  slaughtered  animals  valued  at 
$347,105. 

Forest  Trees. — Only  a small  portion  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  forests,  atid  the  country  is  a most  entirely 
destitute  of  the  hard  woods.  Some  of  the  streams  are 
ringed  with  cottonwood,  and  pine  of  an  inferior  quality 
occurs  on  the  movintains.  Sycamore,  ash,  cedar,  walnut, 
evergreen  oak,  and  willow,  are  found  in  small  quantities. 

Aninu.'.s. — The  deer,  mo\intain-slieep,  wild-hog,  antelope, 
cougar,  ocelot,  lynx,  brown,  black,  and  grizzly  bear,  coyote, 
wolf,  marmot,  skunk,  wea.sel,  hare,  rabbit,  squirrel,  beaver, 
KT'd  elk,  are  the  principal  quadrupeds  N.  of  the  Gila;  tui- 
key,  geese,  brant,  swans,  ducks,  scorpions,  and  lizards  are 
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met  with  in  this  territory,  though  animal  life  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  moi’e  prolific  than  vegetable  life  in  tins  legion. 

Manufactures.  — Eighty-two  establishments,  each  pro- 
ducing $500  and  upwards  annually,  were  reported  by  the 
census  of  1860  as  engaged  in  manufactures,  mining,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  employing  $2,008,350  capital,  1074  hand.s,  and 
raw  material  worth  $367,892,  yielding  products  valued  at 
$1,249,123.  Domestic  manufactures  were  produced  to  the 
value  of  $26,406. 

Education.  — On  this  head  there  is  little  to  be  said  at 
present,  but  to  speak  of  its  absence,  and  to  urge  its  intro- 
duction. According  to  the  census  report  of  1860,  there  were 
in  New  Mexico  1 college  with  170  students,  17  public  schools 
with  235  pupils,  and  2 academies  with  110  pupils.  There 
were,  in  1850,  25,089  adults  who  could  not  read  and  write, 
of  whom  660  were  of  foreign  birth. 

Religious  Denominations. — In  1860  there  were  97  churches, 
all  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Value  of  church 
property,  $429,460. 

Peril  dicids. — In  1860  there  were  published  in  New  Mexico, 
2 weekly  newspapers,  with  an  aggregate  annual  circulation 
of  59,800  copies. 

Population. — The  population  of  New  Mexico  is  of  a very 
mixed  character,  but  composed  for  the  most  part  of  domes- 
ticated nomad  Indians,  with  an  intermixture  of  Mexicans 
and  Americans.  Accuruing  to  the  census  of  1860,  there 
were  93,516  inhabitants,  of  whom  43,699  were  white  males, 
and  39,280  females;  45  free  colored  males,  and  40  females; 
10,452  Indians:  30  were  deaf  and  dumb,  147  blind,  27  insane, 
and  39  idiots.  In  the  twelve  months  preceding  June  1, 1860, 
there  occurred  1305  deaths,  or  about  19  in  every  one  thou- 
sand persons.  Population  to  square  mile,  about  '45.  Of 
the  whole  population,  84,4'7  were  born  in  the  territories, 
2155  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  145  in  England, 
827  in  jreland,  49  in  Scotland,  569  in  Germany,  108  in 
France,  and  4815  in  Mexico.  Of  the  population,  there  were 
5922  farmers,  917  miners,  287  carpenters,  3sl  laundresses, 
551  teamsters,  412  shepherds,  and  74  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions. The  Indian  population,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  Indian  bureau  at  Washington,  was  45,000  in  1853. 

According  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  “In  the  district  of  country 
hounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  west  by 
the  Colorado  River,  the  south  by  the  river  Gila,  and  extend- 
ing northward  about  300  miles,  there  exist  many  Indian 
tribes  which  have  attained  a higher  rank  in  civilization 
than  any  other  aborigines  of  the  North  American  Continent 
north  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  The  tribes  of  which  I am 
speaking  cultivate  the  soil;  raise  wheat,  corn,  and  other 
articles  for  their  subsistence;  cotton,  which  thej'  si)in  and 
weave  into  garments  to  cover  their  bodies;  horses  and  cat- 
tle; and  they  erect  their  own  dwellings.  In  theii'  pottery 
and  household  implements,  too,  they  are  before  all  others. 

“There  is  now  in  ruins  (situated  on  the  Chaco,  a branch 
of  the  San  Juan),  the  Pueblo  Pintado,  built  of  tabular  i)ieces 
of  hard  gray  limestone,  three  stories  high,  and  containing 
on  the  ground-floor  54  apartments,  some  of  them  not  more 
than  5 feet  square,  and  the  largest  12  by  6;  also  the  Pueblo 
Wegi-gi  with  a circuit  of  700  feet,  and  containing  99  apart- 
ments on  the  first  floor;  the  Pueblo  Una-vida  with  a circuit 
of  994  feet;  the  Ilungo-Pavie  with  a circuit  of  872  feet,  and 
72  rooms  upon  the  ground-fioor ; and  the  Pueblo  Chettro- 
Kettle,  witli  a circuit  of  1300  feet,  and  124  apartments  on  the 
ground-floor.  These  several  buildings  were  of  three  or  four 
stories,  one  receding  from  the  other,  and  all  built  of  stone. 
Near  tlie  latter  is  a ruined  edifice,  about  1300  teet  in  circuit, 
which  had  been  four  stories  high,  with  139  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor.  Allowing  each  story  to  recede  as  before,  and 
the  upper  apartments  to  correspond  with  those  below,  this 
building  contained  not  less  than  641  apai  tments.  Two  miles 
beyond  this  are  the  ruins  of  a still  larger  building,  called 
the  Peiiasca  Blanca,  having  a circuit  of  1700  teet. 

“The  Pueblo  of  Taos,  in  New  Mexico,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  now  existing.  It  consists  of  an  edifice  about 
400  feet  long  by  50  wide,  and  is  divided  into  long  ranges  of 
apartments  one  above  the  other,  forming  a pyramidal  pile 
of  50  or  60  feet,  and  five  or  six  stories  in  height,  'i'his  build- 
ing affords  habitations  for  five  or  six  hundred  people. 

“The  second  class,  where  the  tribe  or  community  live  in 
a village,  consists  of  buildings  generally  of  one  story,  but 
sometimes  of  two.  When  of  the  latter,  the  entrance  is  by 
ladders  from  the  outside,  as  before  mentioned.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  render  them  perfectly  isolated,  and  to  afford 
them  protection  from  an  enemj’.  'i  o render  these  dwellings 
more  secure,  villages  and  large  edifices  are  usnally  built 
upon  the  summit  of  a rock,  or  hill,  and  when  this  is  not 
convenient,  on  the  open  plateau,  where  there  is  neither  tree, 
bush,  nor  rock  to  conceal  an  enemy.  T hese  peojjle  often 
choose  a spot  near  some  eminence  which  may  command  a 
view  of  the  adjacent  country,  where  they  may  establish  a 
look-out,  and  place  a sentinel  to  give  warning,  if  an  enemy 
should  ajjproach.” 

Omnties.  — 'Ihere  are  ten  counties  in  New  Mexico,  viz.: 
Bernalillo,  Dona  Ana,  Mesilla,  Rio  Arriba,  Santa  Anna, 
Santa  Fe,  San  Miguel,  Taos,  Valencia,  and  Socorro.  Capital, 
Santa  Fe. 
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Towns. — The  principal  settlements  (we  use  this  term  be- 
cause the  limits  of  the  towns  are  not  defined  witli  muCh 
a'.curacy)  are  Santa  Fe,  population  4638;  Albuquerque, 
1^.03;  Mesilla,  2420;  Valencia,  1101 ; Las  Vegas,  1094;  Zufii 
Or  TuSi  (an  Indian  puebla  or  village),  and  Tuckelata. 

Gcwtrunient. — New  Mexico,  in  common  with  all  other  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  has  a governor  appointed  by 
the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
also  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  receives  a salary 
cf  $2600  per  aunum.  It  has  a council  of  13  members  elected 
for  two  years,  and  a house  of  representatives  of  26  members, 
elected  annually.  The  judiciary,  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  is  com- 
posed of  a chief  and  two  associate  judges,  receiving  $2000 
each  per  annum.  Assessed  value  of  property  in  1850, 
$5,063,474.  Banks,  none. 

History. — Lying  in  the  interior,  and  possessing  no  very 
great  inducements  to  tempt  emigration  thither,  New  Mexico 
has  not  been  the  theatre  of  many  striking  events  in  history. 
As  elsewhere  stated,  traces  exist  in  the  deserted  and  ruined 
pueblos  of  a much  more  dense  Indian  or  Aztec  population 
in  former  times  than  at  present.  It  formed  a Jlexican  pro- 
vince or  department  until  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the 
Americans,  when,  in  .Sept.  1850,  it  was  constituted,  with  a 
portion  of  Upper  California  and  Texas,  a territory  of  the 
United  States,  under  its  present  title,  in  1854,  its  area  was 
still  further  increased  by  the  purchase  of  a portion  of  the 
N.  part  of  Mexico,  thus  extending  its  southern  boundary 
in  one  instance  to  31°  20'  N.  latitude.  The  inhabitants  are 
very  much  harassed  by  inroads  from  the  Indians,  who  fre- 
quently attack  the  .settlements,  murder  or  carry  off  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  drive  off'  the  flocks. 

NEW  MICIUIGAN,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois. 

NEW  MID/DLETON,  a post-office  of  Ilandolph  co.,  In- 
diana. 

NEW  MIDDLETOWN,  a post-village  of  Mahoning  co., 
Ohio,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Canfield. 

NEW  MIL/FOKD,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township 
of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Ilousatonic  River  and 
Railroad,  near  the  intersection  of  the  latter  with  the  for- 
mer, and  35  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Bridgeport.  The  village  is 
very  handsome;  it  has  broad  sti'eets,  bordered  with  tasteful 
residences,  several  churches,  a bank,  and  manufactories  of 
carriages,  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.  Bop.  of  the  township, 
3535. 

NEW  MILFORD,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  New  York. 

NEW  MILFORD,  a small  village  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, on  the  Hackensack  River,  18  miles  N.  of  Jersey  City. 

NEW  MILFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  .Susque- 
hanna CO.,  Pennsylvania,  10  miles  E.  of  Montrose.  P.  1929. 

NEW  xMILFOKD,  a post-village  and  township  in  Winne- 
bago CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Kishwaukee  River,  about  7 miles 
S.  of  Rockford.  It  has  a flouring-mill,  and  about  200  inha- 
bitants. Pop.  of  the  township,  893. 

NEW  MILL,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Banff,  on  the 
Isla,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Fochabers.  Pop.  450. 

NEW/MILLS  or  TOIURY,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife, 
on  the  Burn,  1^  miles  E.  of  Culross.  Fop.  420. 

NEW.MILNS,  nu-milzt,  a burgh  of  barony  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Ayr,  on  the  Irvine,  2y  miles  E.  of  Galston.  Pop.  in  1851, 
2211. 

NEW  MILLS,  a village  and  township  of  England,  co.  of 
Derby,  on  the  Guyt,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Stockport.  It  consists 
principally  of  a cluster  of  houses  and  factories,  which  ex- 
tend along  the  crags  and  the  turnpike  road,  and  has  a hand- 
some district  church,  in  the  pointed  style.  Primitive  and 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  Independent  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels.  Pop.  3595. 

NEW  MTfiTON,  a post-office  of  Doddridge  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

NEW  MILL/TOWN,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

NEW'MOAT,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

NEW  MOS'COW,  a post-office  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  MOUNT  PLEAS/ANT,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co., 
Penn.sylvania. 

NEW  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a post-village  in  Jay  co.,  In- 
diana, 80  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEW  MUNSTER,  an  island  of  the  New  Zealand  group. 
See  Nkw  Zealand. 

NEW'NAN,  a thriving  post-village,  ciipital  of  Coweta  co., 
Georgia,  on  the  railroad  from  Atlanta  to  La  Grange,  40  miles 
S.W'.  of  the  former.  It  contains  a brick  court-house,  2 
churches.  2 academies,  and  a newspaper  office.  The  rail- 
road, which  was  opened  in  1852,  connects  at  the  city  of 
Allaiita  with  the  principal  railways  of  the  state.  P.  2546, 

NEW/.N  ANSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Alachua  co., 
Florida,  120  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tallahassee. 

NEWNGIAM,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
and  ll  miles  W.S.M'.  of  Gloucester,  on  the  Severn.  Pop.  in 
1851,  1288.  The  town  was  anciently  of  importance.  A sword 
of  state,  presented  to  it  by  King  John,  is  still  preserved. 

NEWNIIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

NEM'NHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

NEWNH.'VM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

NEWNGIAM  COUR'HNEY,  parish  of  England,  co.  Oxford. 
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NEWNIIAM,  KINGS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  War 
wick,  4 miles  W.N.W.  of  Rugby;  it  has  chalybeate  springs. 

NEWNGIAM  MUIPREN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Oxford, 

NEW  OIIUO,  a post-office  of  Broome  co..  New  York. 

NEW  ORKLXEY.  an  i.sland  group  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
forming  a part  of  South  Shetland,  S.E.  of  Cape  Horn.  Chief 
islands,  Pomona  and  Melville. 

NEW'  OIPLEANS.*  (Fr.  Nnuvelle.-OrlMns,  noo'vMP  or'1;1'- 
6no'  ; Ger.  Neu-Orleans,  noi  oR/ld-dns.)  a city,  port  of  entry,  and 
seat  of  justiceof  Orleans  parish,  Loui.-iana.  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mis.-is.sippi  River,  about  lUO  miles  from  its 
mouth;  1663  miles  S.W.  of  New  York;  1438  miles  S.W.  of 
Washington ; 879  miles  S.IV.  by  W.  of  Charleston  ; 2025  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Pittsburg;  1628  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago;  1200 
miles  S.  of  St.  Louis;  and  about  2000  miles  S.  by  E.  of  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Lat.  29°  58'  N.,  Ion.  90°  7'  W.  New 
Orleans  is  built  around  a bend  in  the  river,  from  which 
circumstance  it  has  been  denominated  the  “Crescent  City.” 
The  site  inclines  gently  from  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi 
towards  the  marshy  ground  in  the  rear,  and  is  from  2 to  5 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  river  at  the  usual  spring  freshets. 
To  prevent  inundations,  an  embankment  or  levee,  about  15 
feet  wide  and  6 feet  high,  has  been  raised,  extending  120 
miles  above  the  city,  and  to  Port  Plaquemine,  43  miles  be- 
low it.  This  forms  a delightful  promenade.  Inconsequence 
of  the  change  in  the  cour.se  of  the  river  opposite  New  Or- 
leans, large  quantities  of  alluvion,  swept  from  the  north 
and  held  in  suspension  by  the  current,  are  here  deposited. 
New  formations  from  this  cause  in  front  of  that  portion  of 
the  quay  most  used  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  have 
been  so  rapid  that  it  has  been  necessary  within  a few  years 
to  build  piled  wharves  jutting  out  from  50  to  100  feet  into 
the  Missis.sippi.  The  levee  here  has  also  been  gradually 
widened,  so  that  an  additional  tier  of  warehouses  has 
recently  been  erected  between  the  city  and  the  river.  'The 
old  city  proper,  originally  laid  out  by  the  French,  is  in  the 
form  of  a parallelogram,  1320  yards  long  and  700  yards 
wide.  Above  this  are  what  were  formerly  the  faubourgs 
of  St.  Mary,  Anunciation,  and  La  Course;  below,  Marigny, 
Dounois,  and  Declouet;  and  in  the  rear,  Treme  and  St. 
John’s.  Laftiyette,  till  recently  under  a separate  govern- 
ment, is  immediately  above  the  city.  In  1836,  New  Orleans 
was  divided  into  3 municipalities  by  act  of  the  Assembly, 
each  with  distinct  municipal  powers.  Again  in  April,  18.')2, 
the.se  and  Lafayette,  with  the  faubourgs  and  other  depend- 
encies, extending  from  6 to  7 miles  along  the  river,  and 
about  5 miles  back  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  were  consolidated 
under  one  charter,  the  city  assuming  the  debts. 

The  streets  of  New  Orleans  are  of  convenient  breadth, 
well  paved,  and  usually  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Canal  Street  is  the  broadest,  being  190|  feet  in  width,  with 
a grassplot  in  the  middle  about  25  feet  wide,  extending 
throughout  its  entire  length.  Most  of  the  buildings  are 
constructed  of  brick,  and  are  generally  low,  except  in  the 
busine.ss  portion,  where  they  are  usually  5 or  6 stories  high. 
The  dwellings  in  the  suburbs,  many  of  them,  particularly 
in  Lafayette,  are  surrounded  with  spacious  yards,  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  the  orange,  lemon,  magnolia,  and  other 
ornamental  trees.  A basement  about  6 feet  high  constitutes 
the  only  cellar,  as  none  are  sunk  below  the  surface  on  ac- 
count of  the  marshy  character  of  the  ground.  In  different 
sections  of  the  city  are  several  public  squares,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Jackson  Square,  formerly  Place  d’Armes, 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  river  front  of  the  old  town  plot, 
now  the  First  District.  It  is  ornamented  with  shell  walks, 
shrubbery,  statuettes,  Ac.,  and  is  much  frequented  for  recre- 
ation. I.afayette  Square,  in  the  Second  District,  is  finely 
laid  out,  and  adorned  with  a profusion  of  shade-trees. 
Congo  Square,  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  is  also  a handsome 
enclosure. 

Public  Buildings. — The  United  States  Custom-house  now 
in  process  of  erection  at  New  Orleans,  when  completed  will 
be  the  largest  building  in  the  United  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Capitol  at  IVashington,  covering  an  area  of 
87,3.33  superficial  feet.  Its  dimen.sions  are — C,anal  Street 
front,  334  feet;  Custom-house  Street.  252  feet;  New  Levee 
Street,  310  feet;  Old  Levee  Street,  297  feet;  height,  82  feet. 
The  general  business  room  is  116  feet  by  90,  and  has  50 
windows.  The  material  is  from  the  Quincy  quarries  of 
Mas.sachusetts.  The  United  States  Branch  Mint  in  New 
Orleans  is  at  the  corner  of  Flsplanade  and  New  Levee  Streets, 
near  the  river.  It  is  a massive  structure,  282  feet  long,  108 
feet  deep,  and  3 stories  high,  with  2 wings,  each  81  feet  by 
29.  The  Municipal  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Chailes  and 
Ilevia  Streets,  opposite  Lafayette  Square,  is  a beautiful 
marble  edifice  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture.  It  is 
principally  occupied  with  public  offices,  among  which  are 
several  of  the  city  government.  The  Odd  Fellows’  Hall, 
erected  in  1852,  on  Camp  Street,  opposite  Lafayette  Square, 
and  the  Merchants’  Exchange  on  Royal  Street,  near  Canal; 
are  both  extensive  buildings,  chiefly  devoted  to  public  uses. 
The  latter  contains  the  City  Post  Office  and  Merchants 
Reading  Room. 


* See  note  to  Orleans,  page  1404. 
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Many  of  the  churches  are  large  and  costly  structures. 
The  Church  of  St.  Louis,  opposite  Jackson  Square,  is  a 
splendid  edifice,  adorned  with  a lofty  tower  on  either  side 
of  the  main  entrance.  The  building  was  erected  in  1850, 
on  the  .site  of  the  old  church,  which  was  pulled  down.  On 
the  right  and  left  of  this  edifice  are  2 handsome  buildings 
in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders,  devoted  to  various  purposes 
of  the  city  government.  The  Jewish  Synagogue,  formerly 
the  Canal-street  Episcopal  Church,  is  ornamented  in  front 
with  a handsome  colonnade.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  op- 
posite Lafayette  Sc^uare,  the  new  Episcopal  Church,  on 
Canal  Street,  and  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  on  Camp  Street,  are 
elegant  edifices,  each  adorned  with  a graceful  spire.  The 
latter  is  a conspicuous  object  to  one  approaching  the  city 
from  the  river.  Of  the  35  churches  in  the  city  in  1853.  12 
were  Roman  Catholic,  7 Epi.scopal,  6 Presbyterian,  5 Metho- 
dist. 3 Lutheran,  2 Baptist;  besides  3 Jewish  synagogues. 

The  hotels  of  New  Orleans  are  conducted  upon  a scale  of 
magnitude  scarcely  equalled  in  any  city  of  the  Union.  The 
St.  Charles  Hotel,  situated  on  St.  Charles  Street,  was  com- 
pleted in  the  autumn  of  1852,  at  an  entire  cost  of  upwards 
of  $590,000.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  building, 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  house  has  been  leased  for  a term  of 
7 years,  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  per  annum,  till  1855,  and 
$1:0.000  for  each  succeeding  year.  The  annual  rent  of  the 
Rasement  is  estimated  at  $16,000.  The  St  Louis  Hotel,  on 
St.  Louis  Street,  and  the  Verandah  Hotel,  on  Common 
Street,  are  ahso  costly  establishments.  The  city  contains  4 
or  5 theatres,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  St.  Charles,  the 
Orleans,  and  the  American.  The  first  of  these,  situated  on 
St.  Charles  Street,  is  132  feet  long  by  170  deep,  and  cost,  at 
the  time  of  its  erection,  about  $350,000.  At  the  Orleans 
Theatre  the  dramatic  repre.«entations  are  in  French.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  bank  edifices  may  be  mentioned  the 
City  Bank,  on  Toulouse  Street,  Canal  Bank,  on  Magazine 
Street,  and  the  Bank  of  Louisiana.  Several  of  the  market- 
houses  are  deserving  of  notice.  St.  Mary’s  Market,  in  the 
Second  District,  is  480  feet  long  and  42  feet  wide.  The 
Meat  Market,  on  the  Levee,  and  Washington  Market,  in 
the  Third  District,  are  also  extensive  buildings.  The  cotton 
presses  of  New  Orleans,  about  20  in  number,  are  objects  of 
much  interest;  each  of  these  usually  occupies  an  entire 
block.  The  centre  building  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Press 
is  3 stories  high,  and  surmounted  by  a dome,  the  summit 
of  which  commands  a fine  view  of  the  city.  Not  less  than 
150,000  bales  of  cotton,  on  an  average,  are  annually  pressed 
at  this  establishment. 

Institutions. — The  benevolent  institutions  of  New  Orleans 
are  among  the  most  extensive  and  best  conducted  in  the 
United  States.  The  Charity  Hospital,  situated  on  Common 
Street,  between  St.  Mary  and  Gironde  Streets,  is  a magnifi- 
cent structure,  290  feet  long,  and  3 storie.s  high.  It  is 
adorned  with  a cupola,  and  enclosed  by  beautiful  grounds. 
The  admissions  lo  the  hospital  for  the  year  1852.  as  reported 
by  the  board  of  administrators,  were  18,476,  of  which  15.989 
were  discharged,  and  1884  died.  Sixteen  thousand  medical 
cases  were  treated;  there  were  also  nearly  2500  surgical  pa- 
tients. The  United  States  Naval  Hospital  is  a handsome 
edifice,  devoted  to  the  purposes  indicated  by  its  title.  It 
has  a deliLihtful  situation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
a short  distance  above  Algiers.  Of  the  other  medical  esta- 
blishments may  be  mentioned  Stone’s  Hospital,  in  the  rear 
of  the  city,  on  Canal  Street,  and  the  Franklin  Infirmary, 
fronting  on  the  Pontchartrain  Railroad,  each  a fine  build- 
ing. affording  excellent  accommodations  for  the  sick. 

The  literary  and  educational  institutions,  many  of  which 
tiave  been  recently  estalilished,  are  for  the  most  part  in  a 
highly  prosperous  condition.  The  University  of  Louisiana, 
organized  in  1849,  has  connected  with  it  a law  school  and  a 
fiourishing  medical  college.  The  buildings  are  situated  on 
Common  Street,  between  Baronne  and  St.  Philippi  Streets, 
and  occupy  the  entire  front  of  the  block.  The  Medical  Col- 
lege standing  in  the  centre  is  100  feet  front  and  104  feet 
deep.  More  than  1200  matriculants  for  the  ensuing  season, 
had  been  enrolled  on  its  lists  in  September,  1853.  This  de- 
partment was  founded  in  1835.  and  has  been  fostered  by 
the  liberal  acts  of  successive  legislatures,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  purchase 
of  apparatus,  paintings,  drawings,  plates,  &c.,  illustrative 
of  the  various  branches  of  medical  st  ience.  Its  museum 
of  anatomy  is  very  extensive.  The  pathological  department 
is  enriched  by  large  collections  from  England  and  France, 
repre.senting  diseases  of  the  eye  and  skin.  The  students 
of  the  college  enjoy  every  facility  for  practice  in  the  Charity 
Hospital,  which  is  the  largest  institution  in  America  for  the 
reception  and  treatment  of  patients. 

The  number  of  school-houses  in  the  city  (as  appears  from 
#he  mayor’s  message  in  185.3)  is  40,  attended  by  16.885 
^lujiils.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  for  the  last 
welve  months  has  been  2094,  equal  to  23.9  per  cent.  Num- 
’»er  of  teachers,  211.  Of  the  40  school-houses,  17  belong  to 
the  city,  and  23  are  rented.  The  amount  appropriated  for 
school  purposes  during  (he  year  was  $188,020.  New  Orleans 
is  distinguished  for  the  ability  displayed  in  the  management 
of  its  public  journals.  About  20  newspapers  are  published 


in  the  city,  9 or  10  of  which  are  dailies.  Several  are  printed 
in  the  French  language.  De  Bow’s  Review,  a work  of  the 
highest  character,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, is  issued  monthly. 

The  following  statement  represents  the  condition  of  the 
eight  banks  of  New  Orleans  on  the  15th  of  May,  1854.  Lia- 
bilities.— Aggregate  circulation  of  $8,127,846;  deposits, 
$12,077,613.  Cash  assets,  specie,  $8,195,295;  loans  on  depo- 
sit, $17,409,767  ; foreign  and  domestic  exchange,  $3,857,612. 
The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  New 
Orleahs,  for  1852.  amounted  to  $70,194,930.  Of  this.' 
$56,103,475  was  real  estate,  $10,494,755  capital,  and  $3,596,700 
slave  property.  The  revenue  from  the  sale  of  licenses 
amounted  to  $105,181. 

The  deposits  at  the  mint  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1852,  as  given  in  Hunt’s  Magazine,  were  $7,656,909  of 
United  States  gold,  and  $140,352  of  other  gold;  total, 
$7,797,261,  against  ,$3,585,032  the  previous  year.  The  de- 
posits at  the  mint  for  1854,  amounted  to  $2,450,898,  and  the 
coinage  to  $4,520,500. 

Commerce. — New  Orleans  possesses  unrivalled  natural 
advantages  for  internal  trade.  The  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries  afford  not  less  than  15,000  miles  of  navigable 
waters,  communicating  with  a vast  extent  of  country,  illi- 
mitable in  its  re,sources.  exhau.stless  in  fertility,  and  em- 
bracing nearly  every  variety  of  climate.  Every  description 
of  craft  is  employed  in  transporting  the  rich  products  of 
the  upper  regions  of  the  ‘‘Father  of  Waters,”  to  this  great 
southern  emporium.  At  one  portion  of  its  levee  may  be 
.seen  hundreds  of  flat-boats  grounded  on  the  ‘‘batture.”  and 
filled,  some  with  fat  cattle,  horses,  mules,  hogs,  and  sheep; 
others  with  hay.  corn,  potatoes,  butter,  cheese,  apples,  and 
cider.  The  quay  here  is  piled  with  lumber,  pork,  flour,  and 
every  variety  of  agricultural  produce,  as  if  the  Great  Valley 
had  emptied  its  treasures  at  the  door  of  New  Orleans.  Far- 
ther on  is  the  steamboat  landing,  a distinctive  feature  of 
this  metropolis.  Here  all  is  action  — the  very  water  is 
covered  with  life.  Vessels  of  immense  size  move  upon  its 
bosom,  acknowledging  none  of  the  powers  of  air.  One  is 
rounding-to  in  the  stream,  seeking  a mooring.  She  is 
covered  all  over,  a mountain  of  cotton — 3000  bales,  worth 
$180,000.  Twenty  more,  freighted  with  the  same  national 
commodity,  are  discharging  their  cargoes  at  the  wharves, 
while  huge  pile.s,  bale  upon  bale  and  story  above  story, 
cover  the  levee.  New  Orleans  is  the  greatest  cotton  market 
in  the  world.  Immediately  above  and  below  the  flat-boat 
and  steamboat  landings  is  the  foreign  and  coast-wise  ship- 
ping, extending  two  and  three  tier  deep  for  nearly  four 
miles.  Here  may  be  seen  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  each  bearing  at  its  masthead  the  ensign  of  the  re- 
spective nation  to  which  it  belongs. 

Notwithstanding  many  remarkable  evidences  of  prosper- 
ity. the  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  South,  for  seve- 
ral years  past,  have  seriously  complained  that  in  commer- 
cial importance  New  Orleans  was  continually  falling  behind 
her  sister  cities  at  the  North  and  West,  and  that  her  former 
rank  could  only  be  regained  by  the  wi.sest  and  most  liberal 
management.  Upon  this  subject  one  of  her  citizens,  in  .Ja 
nuary.  1852,  held  the  following  language: — “What,  then, 
must  be  done  for  New  Orleans?  She  must,  by  a wise  and 
liberal  stroke  of  policy,  regain  a part,  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  trade  she  has  supinely  lost,  and  open  new  sources  of 
opulence  and  power,  which  are  abundant  all  around  her. 
She  can  do  this  by  changing  and  modifying  her  laws  bearing 
unequally  and  hardly  upon  capital  and  enterpri.se — by 
cheapening  her  system  of  government — by  affording  greater 
facilities  and  presenting  less  restrictions  to  commerce— by 
establishing  manufactures,  opening  steamship  lines  to  Eu- 
rope. and  conducting  a foreign  import  trade;  and  finally, 
and  what  is  of  fir.st  importance,  she  should  precede  every 
effort  1)1/  munificent  appropriations  to  railroads  branching  tc 
the  West,  and  the  North,  and  the  East,  from  a terminus  at  her 
centre,  or  from  termini  on  such  interior  streams  and  rivers  as 
! are  necessarily  tributary  to  her.  Now  is  the  accepted  time 
for  action.  To-morrow  will  be  too  late!” 

Much  that  is  here  recommended  has  already  been  accora 
plished.  Her  laws  have  been  modified;  the  public  debt, 
which  in  March,  1852,  amounted  to  $7,702,329,  $2,OOO.OOC 
of  which  was  past  due.  had,  through  the  improved  credit 
of  the  consfdidated  city,  April  1,  1853.  been  reduced  tc 
$3,182,516.  while  $437,320  still  remained  in  the  bands  of 
the  commissioners.  In  addition  to  the  several  lailroads 
communicating  with  various  points  in  the  state,  are  two 
extensive  lines  now  in  process  of  construction,  one  called 
the  New  Orleans  Opelou.sas  and  Great  Western  Railroad, 
extending  through  Louisiana  into  Central  Texas,  and  the 
other  the  New  Orleans  Jack.son  and  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road, designed  to  connect  with  the  railway  system  of  Ten- 
nessee and  of  the  North-Western  states.  A charter  has  also 
been  granted  and  a company  organized  for  constructing  a 
road  to  communicate  with  Mobile  thmu  h the  I’ontchar- 
train  Railroad.  In  all  these  New  Orleans  has  a primary  and 
paramount  interest;  and  although  the  increased  faci  ities  of 
communication  between  the  Western  and  the  Northern  \b 
lanlic  cities  will  doubtless  divert  a portion  of  the  trade  from 
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(ts  natural  bannol  this  will  probably  be  more  than  com- 
pensates’ bt  the  _frovvins  wealth  of  the  states  west  of  the 
Mississipf.i,  .vhicl.  will  be  constantly  ad  ling  to  the  already 
ine::l.auslible  res)urces  of  the  vast  Missis-ippi  valley. 

'J'he  foreign  and  coastwise  arrivals  at  the  port  of  New 
Orlean.s  lor  the  year  ending  August  31,  1853.  were — ships, 
78'2;  barques,  447 ; brigs,  295:  schooners,  596;  steamships, 
244;  and  steamboats,  3253:  total,  5617  ; being  an  increase 
of  4.S8  vessels  over  the  previous  year.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  there  were  1044  arrivals  of  flat-boats,  laden  with 
cattle,  lumber,  and  other  produce,  175  of  which  were  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  foreign  arrivals  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1852.  according  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
treasury  department,  were  972,  (tons  423,358.)  of  which  573 
(tons  253.009)  were  by  American  vessels.  The  clearances 
for  foreign  ports  were  1115,  (tons  544,482.)  of  which  718 
(tons  370,741)  were  by  American  vessels.  The  shipping  of 
the  district,  at  the  above-named  date,  amounted  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  Hl,500i  tons  registered,  and  184,512^  tons  enrolled 
and  licensed;  total.  266,013  tons.  Of  the  enrolled  and 
licensed  tonnage,  178,766^  tons  were  employed  in  the  coast- 
trade,  and  162.636f  tons  in  steam  navigation. 

The  annexed  Table  exhibits  the  principal  articles,  with 
their  estimated,  averaged,  and  total  value,  received  at  New 
Orleans  from  the  interior,  during  the  two  years  (inclusive) 
ending  August  31,  1853: — 


Articles. 

Amount 

ib5:l 

Ave- 

rage. 

A^alue. 

Dollars. 

Amount 

1852. 

Value. 

Dollars. 

Apples,  l)bl3 

483  '8 

3 00 

144984 

20356 

61068 

Bacon,  as'd,  hhds.  & cks. 

50347 

70  00 

;4524,r90 

46734 

3505050 

Bacon,  as’d,  bxs.  . . . 

400!) 

;40  00 

1-0270 

36-6 

12(3910 

Bacon,  hams,  hhds.,  & tcs. 

i-btix 

65  00 

2786420 

38488 

2(394160 

Bacon  in  bulk,  lbs.  . . . 

134300 

7 

9401 

281280 

2 .502 

Bagging,  pieces  .... 

6044 

13  on 

8.33872 

60044 

780572 

Kale  rope,  coils  .... 

1215.53 

8 00 

972424 

90272 

677040 

Beans,  bhls 

9494 

7 00 

6()458 

6598 

659,80 

Butler,  kgs  and  fkins.  . 

4444  4 

6 00 

266664 

44786 

358-88 

Bulter,  bbls 

2184 

8 00 

61152 

1778 

5:3340 

Beeswax,  bbls 

194 

.50  00 

9700 

171 

7695 

Beef,  bbls 

48565 

13  on 

631:345 

41227 

494724 

Beef,  tierces 

.302-6 

18  50 

559181 

11528 

172845 

Beef,  dried,  lbs 

18900 

Hli 

1606 

26100 

2088 

Bufifalo  robes,  pks.  . . . 

17 

75  00 

2775 

1:300 

97500 

Cotton,  bales 

1664864 

41  00 

68259424 

142918:3 

48592222 

Cornmeal,  bbls 

1788 

3 00 

5364 

2514 

7.542 

|Corn  in  ear.  bbls.  . . . 

17620 

75 

1321.5 

16:3008! 

114105 

|Oorn,  shelled,  sacks  . , 

122.5031 

1 30 

I 59. 540 

1397132 

1676558 

.Cheese,  boxes  .... 

39497 

4 00 

157988 

72441 

254.543 

|Candles,  boxes  .... 

68796 

6 50 

447174 

53936 

3-3616 

(tiller,  bbls.  ..... 

36 

3 00 

108 

300 

900 

Goal,  western,  bbls.  . . 

700000 

50 

350000 

850000 

4250U0 

Dr’d  apples,  peaches,  “ . 

2237 

4 00 

8948 

804 

40-0 

Feathers,  hags  .... 

2042 

40  00 

81680 

2065 

72275 

Flaxseed,  tierces  . . . 

1279 

8 00 

10232 

519 

5190 

Flour,  bbls 

808672 

4 50 

:36:39024 

927-12 

870:5848 

Purs,  hhds.,  bdls.,  and  bxs. 

7:40 

300000 

2i:36 

1000000 

Hemp,  bales 

17648 

17  b() 

:3(H)OI6 

17149 

2572:35 

Hides  

101460 

2 no 

20  920 

12:3687 

247374 

Hay,  bales 

175000 

3 00 

525000 

53434 

160302 

Iron,  pig,  tons  .... 

121 

40  00 

4840 

6 

1860 

Lard,  bbls.  and  tcs.  . . 

11824:4 

26  on 

;3074:518 

12549(3 

3i;37400 

I.ard,  kegs 

159672 

5 50 

878106’ 

157689 

788445 

Leather,  bundles  . . . 

6309 

:40  Oi) 

189270 

757- 

189:300 

Lime,  western,  bbls.  . . 

33838 

1 25 

42297 

42:305 

52881 

Lead,  pigs 

210.87 

4 00 

841148 

267564 

856.04 

Lead,  bar,  kgs.  and  bxs.  . 

157 

25  00 

39  .'5 

1138 

22760 

Lead,  white 

725 

4 00 

2!)00 

1368 

4104 

.VIolas.ses,  crop,  gals.  . . 

2570-')n00 

20 

5140iK)0 

18:500000 

40  6000 

Gats,  bbls.  and  sks.  . . 

446956 

1 00 

446956 

463273 

347454 

Onions,  bbls 

17718 

2 00 

35436! 

17184 

84:368 

Oil,  linseed,  this.  . . . 

508 

36  00 

15240 

75s 

19703 

Oil,  castor,  bbls 

4742 

38  00 

180l!)6 

4291 

120148 

Oil,  lard,  bbls 

1468.5 

32  00 

4699  .0 

14114 

.39.5192 

Potatces,  bbls 

204327 

2 00 

408654 

228095 

455190 

Pork,  tcs.  and  bbls.  . . 

316.592 

14  00 

4432288 

2766(Hi 

442.5696 

Pork  boxes  

2074 

30  00 

62220 

:3o:5 

10605 

Pork  hhds 

2547 

70  00 

178290 

2478 

198240 

Pork  In  bulk,  lbs.  . . . 

12985810 

6U 

844077 

8.300(X)0 

616000 

Port  r and  ale,  bbls.  . . 

1140 

10  00 

11400 

406 

4060 

PacUug  yarn,  reels  . . 

2811 

7 00 

19677 

2093 

14651 

Skins,  deer,  packs  . . . 

425 

30  00 

12750 

998 

249.50 

Skins,  bear,  packs  . . . 

-9 

15  00 

435 

16 

2:30 

Shot,  kegs 

22:43 

30  00 

66990 

2704 

67600 

Soap,  boxes 

6911 

3 00 

20733 

5308 

15924 

Staves,  .\I 

6000 

40  00 

240000 

7319 

278122 

Sugar,  est.  crop.  hhds.  . 

321931 

48  00 

154.52688 

236547 

11827:3.50 

Spanish  moss,  bales  . . 

3702 

!i()  00 

370  0 

437 

34976 

Tallow,  bbls 

4318124  00 

31632 

1:507 

26140 

TolVacoo,  leaf,  hhds.  . . 

6:424k)  SI 00. 

6:)260(H) 

75816 

5686.00 

Tciiacco,  strips,  hhds. 

10050 

i:40. 

1306500 

11741 

1467625 

Tol/aeco.  steins,  hhds. 

170'J 

20  00 

34000 

2118 

4 360 

Do.,  chewing,  kgs.  and  bxs. 

108«6 

25  00 

272150 

4779 

95.5K0 

Twin  J,  bdls.  and  bxs.  . . 

4544 

8 00 

36352 

2331 

18728 

Vinegar,  bbls 

142 

6 00 

I45> 

9 

252 

Whiskey 

1.38515 

8 00 

1108120 

146.352 

1097640 

Window  glass,  bxs.  . . 

13408 

3 00 

40-24 

19  51 

48127 

Wheat,  hbl.s.  and  sks,  . . 

47238 

1 75 

82766 

64918 

129836 

v)lher  varioi  j arlioles,  esti- 

mated at 

6000000 

5500000 

1 

Total  value  in  1853-4  . 
Total  in  1H5  '-'1  . . . 

T otal  in  1851-2  . . . 
Total  in  18,50-1  . . 

Total  in  1849-cO 
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. $I15,.m.798 
. 134,2-3.735 
. 108,051,708 

. 100,924,08,3 

. »tl,897,873 


The  falling  off  in  the  total  receipts  from  the  interior  in 
1853-4,  as  compared  ivith  the  pretious  yea”,  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  reduced  crops  of  cotton  and  tobticco;  the 
stock  of  the  former  received  up  to  December  23,  being  only 
187.528  bales,  against  457,434  bales  during  the  same  time 
the  previous  year;  and  of  the  latter  only  7273  hogsheads 
against  the  corresponding  period  in  1853.  The  imports  of 
coffee  from  July,  1852,  to  July,  1853,  direct  from  Itio.  were 
344,515  bags;  from  Rio  coastwise,  26,370  bags;  and  direct 
from  Cuba.  10,628  bags;  total,  381,513  bags — being  an  in- 
crease of  27,897  bags  over  the  previous  year.  The  first  coffee 
brought  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  this  port  was  in  1835.  In 
18.52  the  quantity  of  Rio  coffee  taken  for  consumption  in 
the  whole  United  States  was  estimated  at  845,000  bags, 
nearly  half  of  which  was  furnished  through  the  New  Or- 
leans market.  The  aggregate  sales  of  coffee  for  the  year  at 
this  depot  amounted  to  upwards  of  $6,000,000. 

The  exports  of  cotton  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1852,  were  772.242  bales  to  Great  Britain  ; 196,254  to  France; 
75.950  to  the  N.  of  Europe;  134  657  to  the  S.  of  Europe  and 
China;  128,629  to  Boston;  101.938  to  New  York ; 15.594  to 
Philadelphia,  and  15.041  to  other  places  in  the  Unit(d 
States;  total.  1,435,815  bales,  against  997.458  the  (irevious 
year.  The  caber  leading  exports  were  flour,  544  711  barrels; 
bacon,  50,303  hogsheads;  lard,  792,543  kegs;  corn.  874.774 
sacks;  tobacco,  93,715  hogsheads,  (an  increase  of  39,214 
hog.sheads  from  the  previous  year,)  of  which  76  516  hogs- 
heads were  for  foreign  ports;  sugar,  50,793  hogsheads  and 
6534  barrels;  molasses,  (up  the  river  excepted.)  583  hogs- 
heads and  94,107  barrels  ; pork,  172.748  barrels;  beef  38,207 
barrels;  lead,  256,939  pigs,  of  which  149,781  went  to  New 
York;  and  whiskey,  81,156  barrels.  The  total  value  of 
American  produce  exported  from  New  Orleans  during  the 
year,  according  to  the  custom-house  records,  was  $7 6,344,569, 
of  which  amount,  $48,076,197  was  to  foreign  countries,  and 
$28,268,327  coastwise.  The  value  of  foreign  merchandise 
exported  during  the  same  period  w'as  $44,780,  making  a sum 
total  of  $76,389,349.  The  following  results  have  been  ob- 
tained from  an  official  statement  of  the  exports  of  the 
growth,  produce,  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
and  foreign  merchandi.se  from  the  district  of  New  Orleans, 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18.53: — Value  of  American 
produce  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  American  vessels, 
$47,628,019:  in  foreign  vessels.  $20,140,607  ; total,  $67,768,626. 
Coastwise,  $30,695,466;  exports  of  foreign  produce  to  foreign 
countries  in  American  ves.sels,  $459.304 ; in  foreign  vessels. 
$64,630;  total.  $523,934:  sum  total,  $98,988,026.  auainst 
$76,389,.349  for  1852.  and  $81,216,925  for  1851,  Th(^-c  re- 
sults. as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  show  an  in<  reuse 
of  $19,692,429  in  the  exports  to  foreign  countries,  and 
$2,427,139  coastwise. 

Algiers,  a flourishing  village,  or  rather  suburb  of  New 
Orleans,  is  situated  opposite  to  the  city,  with  which  it  ie 
connected  by  a ferry.  It  has  several  shipyards  and  manu- 
facturing establishments.  At  New  Orleans  and  at  the.se 
yards  were  built,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1852,  1 
brig,  11  schooners,  and  4 steamers,  with  an  aggregate  bur- 
then of  1284J  tons. 

Gas  was  first  employed  to  light  the  city  in  1834;  and 
during  the  same  year  water  was  introduced  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  raised  from  the  river  by  steam  to  an  elevated 
reservoir,  whence  five  or  six  millions  of  gallons  are  daily 
distributed  to  various  parts  of  the  city. 

Any  description  of  New  Orleans  would  be  ineomplete 
without  some  notice  of  its  cemettn-ies.  many  of  which  are 
unique  in  plan  and  method  of  interment.  “ Each  i? 
enclosed  with  a brick  wall  of  arched  cavities,  (or  evens,  as 
they  are  here  called.)  made  just  large  enough  to  admit  a 
single  coffin,  and  raised  tier  upon  tier,  to  a height  of  about 
twelve  feet,  with  a thickne.ss  of  ten.  The  whole  enclosure 
is  divided  into  plats,  with  gravelled  paths  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  is  densely  covered  with  tombs 
built  wholly  above  ground,  and  from  one  to  three  stories 
high.  This  method  of  sepulture  is  adopted  from  nec^s.dty, 
and  burial  under  ground  is  never  attempted,  excepting  in 
the  ‘ Potter's  Field.’  where  the  stranger  withotit  fi’ends, 
and  the  poor  without  money,  find  an  uncertain  rest:  the 
water,  with  which  the  soil  is  always  saturated,  often  forcing 
the  coffin  and  its  contents  out  of  its  narrow  and  Giallow 
cell,  to  rot  with  no  other  covering  than  the  arch  of  heaven.” 

From  its  low  situation  and  warm  climate.  New  Oilcans  is 
subject  to  annual  visit.ations  of  the  yellow  fever,  which 
have  had  the  effect  of  greatly  retarding  the  growth  .and 
prosperity  of  the  place.  Statistical  tables  show  that  of  those 
who  are  horn  and  reared  in  the  city,  as  large  a proportmn 
live  to  old  age  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  places  that  art 
generally  deemed  healthy.  But  the  yellow  fever  is  parti  u- 
larly  fatal  to  the  unacclimated,  and  especially  to  Iho.se  who 
have  been  from  infancy  accustome<l  to  a northern  climate. 
This  circumstance  operates  as  a formidable  chuck  on  the 
influx  of  strangers,  to  which  our  great  comm  w id  citief 
owe  so  large  a propertion  of  their  pojuilation  a'  J activity 
During  the  winter  and  spring.  New  Orleans  may  hi*  ri'gardeti 
as  a healthful  residence  for  all,  whether  natives  or  strangers- 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that,  with  the  irujirevemeuts 
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in  the  sanitary  regulations,  there  would  be  a gradual  and 
steady  advance  in  the  health  of  the  city  during  the  warm 
months;  but  the  year  1853  disappointed  those  hopes,  the 
epidemic  having  then  appeared  in  a form  more  malignant 
than  was  ever  before  known.  Its  introduction,  however, 
it  is  said,  can  be  traced  to  an  infected  vessel  from  South 
America,  wliere  a fever  of  an  unusually  fatal  character  pre- 
vailed. It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  9500  persons  fell 
victims  to  this  terrible  scourge  during  the  season.  For  seve- 
ral weeks  the  number  of  deaths  averaged  near  200  per  day. 

History. — New  Orleans  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1717. 
In  17  23  it  contained  about  100  cabins,  and  a population  not 
exceeding  200  souls.  In  1727  the  Jesuits  and  Ursuline  nuns 
arrived;  the  former  remained  until  the  expulsion  of  their 
order  from  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  in  1763,  compelled 
them  to  leave  Louisiana;  their  entire  property  was  con- 
fiscated ; their  lands,  which  were  then  sold  by  the  eourt  for 
about  $186,000,  are  now  probably  worth  not  less  than 
$20,000,000.  In  1769  occurred  the  first  visitation  of  the  yellow 
fever,  which  was  introduced,  it  is  said,  by  an  English  vessel 
with  a cargo  of  slaves  from  Africa.  The  first  regular  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  New  Orleans  and  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  was  commenced  in  1777,  by  Oliver  Pollock, 
a citizen  of  Baltimore.  March  21,  1778.  the  city  was  visited 
by  a fierce  conflagration,  which  destroyed  900  houses  and  a 
vast  amount  of  other  property.  In  1785,  New  Orleans  had 
a population  of  4700.  The  city  militia,  to  the  number  of 
700,  were  organized  for  drill  in  1792.  In  1791,  the  first 
newspaper,  called  “ Le  Moniteur,”  was  published.  In  1762, 
New  Orleans  was  conveyed  to  the  Spanish,  reconveyc^d  to 
the  French  in  1800,  and  included  in  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana by  the  United  States  in  1803.  At  this  time  it  contained 
a population  of  8000.  Its  commerce  extended  to  all  the  West, 
to  the  Eastern  States,  and  to  Europe.  The  exports  of  1802 
were  50,000  barrels  of  flour;  3000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork; 
200u  hogsheads  of  tobacco ; 31,000  bales  of  cotton ; 1000  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  and  800  casks  of  molasses.  New  Orleans  is 
famous  in  history  as  the  place  desigtiated  to  become  the  .seat 
of  the  monarchy  intended  to  have  been  established  by  the 
treason  of  Aaron  Burr.  During  the  month  of  January,  1801, 
the  citizens  were  in  a state  of  continual  alarm:  volunteer 
companies  and  other  troops  constantly  patrolled  the  streets, 
ready  to  suppress  the  first  attempt  at  insurrection.  This 
year  it  was  made  a port  of  entry,  and  the  next,  (1805,)  New 
Orleans  was  incorporated  as  a city.  In  1810,  seven  years 
after  it  was  received  into  the  United  States,  its  population 
nad  increased  to  17.212.  January  8,  1815,  General  I'aken- 
ham,  commanding  the  English  forces,  made  an  attack  on  the 
city,  approaching  it  through  Lakes  Borgne  and  Pontchar- 
triiin.  and  was  signally  defeat<;d  by  the  Amc'dcans  under 
General  Jack.son.  The  lo.ss  of  the  English  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  nearly  3000;  the  American  loss  was  only  7 
men  killed  and  6 wounded.  It  was  not  till  after  peace  was 
established  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  that  New  Orleans  began 
to  reap  the  full  advantages  of  a steam  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  hold  that  coinineicial  pre-eininence  she 
now  enjoy.s.  Named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  re- 
gent of  France  during  the  niinoritv  of  Louis  XV.  Pop.  in 
1820,27,176:1830,16,310;  1810,102,193;  1850,126,375;  in 
1860,  168,675.  The  great  naval  victory  gained  (April  25) 
by  Cum.  Farragut  opened  this  city  to  the  Union  army,  by 
which  it  was  occupied  May  1,  1862. 

NEW  OX'FOBD,  a post-village  of  Adams  co..  Pennsylvania. 

NEW  IWLMOSTINE.  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  PALTZ,  (pills.)  a post-village  and  township  of 
Ulster  CO.,  New  York,  on  Walkill  Biver,  72  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Alhanv.  It  has  a hank  and  an  academy.  Pop.  2023. 

.NEW  PALTZ  L.A.NDGNG,  a post-village  of  Ulster  co..  New 
York,  on  tiie  Hudson  Biver  opposite  Poughkeepsie. 

.NEW  P.\RMS,  a flourishing  post-village  of  .leflerson  town- 
ship. Preble  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  E.  fork  of  Whitewater  Biver, 
57  miles  .N.N.IV'.  of  Cincinnati.  It  po.'-’sesses  fine  water-power, 
and  contains  a woollen  factory  and  several  flouriug-mills. 
Pop.  estimated  at  600. 

NEW  PAi{IS,a  post-village  of  Elkhart  CO.,  Indiana,  about 
7 miles  S.  of  Goshen,  the  countj'-seat.  Population  about 
200. 

NEW  PATG'IBSON,  a village  of  Sus.sex  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  Swartwout’s  Lake,  5 miles  W.  of  Newton. 

NEW  P ENLXI.NGTON.  a post-office,  Decatur  co.,  Indiana. 

NEW  PE'TERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Highland  co., 
Ohio,  70  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  over  300. 

NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  a village  of  Schuylkill  co..  Penn- 
sylvania. on  the  railroad  which  leads  from  Pottsville  towards 
Tam:u)ua.  about  5 miles  E.N.E.  of  the  former. 

NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  Kentucky,  a station  on  the 
Covington  and  I/exington  Railroad.  13  miles  from  Covington. 

NEW  I’Hl LADELPHIA,  a handsome  post-village  of  Go- 
shen township,  and  capital  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tuscarawas  River.  100  miles  E.NLE.  of  Colum- 
bu“  It  is  situated  on  a beautiful  plain,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile,  highly-cultivated  country.  A branch  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburg  Railroad  terminates  here.  The  Ohio 
Canal  passes  within  a mile  or  two  of  the  village.  Coal  ami 
iron  ore  are  abundant  here.  It  contains  6 churches,  1 bank. 


2 newspaper  offices,  a large  iron  foundry  and  maclnne-shop, 
and  several  manufactories.  Settled  in  1801.  Pop  1850, 
1115  ; in  18H1,  about  3000. 

NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  a post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Indiana,  90  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois 

NEW  PHILIPPINES.  See  Cakoline  Islands. 

NEW  PITTS'BURG,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio 
about  90  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

NEW  PLA/TO,  a post-office  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois. 

NEW  PLYM/OUTH,  a settlement  of  New  Zealand,  N 
island,  on  its  W.  coast,  150  miles  S.S.W.  of  Auckland.  Pop 
1155. 

NEW  PLYMOUTH,  a small  post-village  of  Vinton  co. 
Ohio. 

NEW  POINT,  Ohio,  a station  on  the  Indianapolis  and  Cin 
cinnati  Railroad,  55  miles  from  Cincinnati. 

NEW  POINT  COM'FORT,  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  N.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  Mobjack  Bay,  about  18  miles  N.  of  Old 
Point  Comfort.  On  it  is  a fixed  light,  60  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

NEW  PORT,  new^port,  (L.  Notvus  Burtyus,)  a parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough,  market-town,  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Hants,  in  the  centre  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital,  on  the  navigable  ^Medina  River,  at  the  head  of  its 
navigation,  and  here  crossed  by  an  oM  stone  bridge,  17  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Southampton.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in 
1851,8017.  It  is  delightfully  situated;  and  has  an  ancient 
church,  in  which  was  buried  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Charles 
I.,  (who  died  a prisoner  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  after  her 
father’s  execution,)  a grammar  school,  founded  by  James 

I. ,  and  within  which  Charle.s  I.  and  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners concluded  the  “Treaty  of  Newport;”  an  ancient 
guildhall  and  market-house,  borough  and  county  jail,  2 
assembly  rooms,  a neat  theatre,  excellent  public  library, 
literary  and  mechanics’  in.stitutions.  2 or  3 banks,  and  a 
manufactory  of  lace.  Newport  is  famous  for  its  agricultural 
implements.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  grand  military  dep.^t  of 
Parkhurst  Barracks,  now  in  a great  measure  converted  into 
a national  model-prison,  and  oppiosite  to  it  a large  house  of 
industry  for  the  whole  island.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  here, 
also  an  ancient  governor’s  court,  having  extensive  power 
over  the  whole  island.  Newport  sends  2 members  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

NEWPORT,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and 
river-port  town  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth,  on  the  Usk, 
here  crossed  by  an  excellent  stone  bridge,  about  4 miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Monmouth  and  Car- 
diff Railway,  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Monmouth.  Pop.  in  1851, 
19,323.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  ancient  parish  church, 
erected  at  various  epochs,  and  the  ruined  castle  built  by 
Robert  Fitzroy,  son  of  Henry  I.,  remains  of  a monastery,  a 
union  workhouse,  several  schools  and  chapel.s,  magnificent 
new  docks  and  wharves,  with  yards  for  shipt-building,  iron 
foundries,  and  immense  exports  of  coal,  iron,  and  tin, 
brought  to  it  by  canaLs,  or  tram  railways.  The  port  is  ac- 
cessible to  very  large  vessels.  Registered  shipping,  in  1847, 

II, 042  tons.  The  borough  unites  with  Monmouth  and  Usk 
in  .sending  1 member  to  the  lIou.se  of  Commons. 

NEVV’PORT.  a market-town,  .seaport,  and  pari.sh  of  South 
Wales.  CO.  of  Pembroke,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  6 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Fishguard.  Pop.  in  1851,  1716.  The  town  is  a nominal 
municipal  borough.  Its  bay,  of . same  name,  forms  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  whence  slates  and  agricultural  produce  are 
exporti'd.  The  chief  imports  are  coal  and  timber. 

NEWPORT,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Salop,  on  the  Strine,  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Shrewsbury.  Pop 
2497.  It  has  a branch  bank,  considerable  malt  works,  and 
in  the  vicinity,  mines  of  coal  and  iron.  It  is  connected  by 
canals  with  Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool. 

NEWPORT,  a suburb  of  Launceston,  England,  co.  of 
Cornwall. 

NEWPORT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  with  a 
stiition  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  5 miles  S.  of 
Chesterford. 

NEWPORT,  a maritime  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife, 
parish  of  Forgan. 

NEWPORT,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Nieuport. 

NEWtPORT,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Rhode  Island,  has  an  area  of  about  125  square  miles.  It 
consists  of  several  small  islands  in  Narraganset  Bay.  with 
a portion  of  the  mainland  on  its  eastern  shore.  It  enjoys 
great  facilities  for  navigation  and  the  fisheries,  and  consi- 
derable attention  has  recently  been  paid  to  manufacture.s. 
The  surface  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil  generally 
fertile.  Large  quantities  of  coal,  and  .some  blackload,  are 
found  in  this  county.  Capital,  .Newport.  Pop.  21,896. 

NEWPORT,  a post-townsliij)  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  58 
miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1403. 

NEWPORT,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Sul 
livan  co..  New  Hampshire,  about  35  miles  N.W.  by  W.ol 
Concord:  it  has  a bank,  4 churches,  1 newspaper  office.  1 
scythe-factory,  1 woollen  factories,  and  2 tanneries.  P.2077 

N r,Wl*ORT.  a post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  neat 
Memphremagog  Lake,  55  miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier.  P.  119» 
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NEWPORT,  a post-town,  port  of  entry,  seat  if  justice  of 
.Vdwport  county,  Riiode  Island,  and  semi-capital  of  the 
state,  is  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Rhode  Island,  5 miles 
from  the  ocean  by  ship-channel,  and  28  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Providence;  lat.  41°  29'  N.,  Ion.  71°  19'  12"  W.  The  harbor 
is  one  of  the  best  on  the  United  States  coast,  being  capa- 
cious. safe,  easy  of  access,  and  of  sutticient  depth  for  the 
largest  ships.  It  is  defended  by  Fort  Wolcott,  on  Goat  Island, 
and  Fort  Adams,  a fortification  of  great  size  and  strength, 
on  Bren  ton’s  Point,  about  U miles  S.W.  of  the  town.  New- 
port has  a beautiful  site  on  an  acclivity  facing  the  harbor. 
Within  a few  years  the  town  has  been  greatly  improved, 
both  with  regard  to  its  streets  and  buildings.  Its  fine  sea- 
air  and  varied  .scenery  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  watering-places  in  New  England.  Several  splen- 
did hotels  have  been  built,  and  wealthy  persons  from  other 
cities  have  erected  many  handsome  edifices  for  summer  re- 
sidence. The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  State-house, 
a commodious  brick  structure,  adorned  with  an  octagonal 
cupola,  and  containing,  besides  the  legislative  halls,  apart- 
ments for  the  several  courts  of  the  county,  state,  and  United 
States,  a custom-house,  and  a market-house.  The  Redwood 
Library  is  a very  handsome  Doric  edifice,  built  in  1788  by 
Harrison,  one  of  the  architects  of  Blenheim  Iloiise.  The 
library  contains  about  15,000  volumes,  besides  numerous 
pictures  and  busts.  There  are  about  15  churches  in  New- 
port of  the  various  denominations.  The  Friends’  meeting- 
house was  erected  in  the  year  1700,  at  which  date,  it  is  said, 
that  about  one-halfof  the  entire  population  belonged  to  that 
society.  The  Synagogue  is  a fine  brick  building,  kept  in 
repair  by  endowment,  though  seldom  opened.  The  Jewi.sh 
burying-ground  in  the  same  street,  has  been  celebrated  by 
Longfellow  in  a noble  strain  of  poetic  thought.  Among  the 
hotels,  the  Ocean  House  and  the  Bellevue  House  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  most  extensive.  It  has  manufactories  of 
carriages,  cabinet-ware,  clocks,  oil,  soap  and  canilles.  calicoes, 
muslins,  &c.  The  town  contains  seven  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  about  $7o0.000,  three  savings  institutions, 
and  an  academy.  One  daily  and  one  weekly  newspajier  are 
Issimd  here. 

For  a long  period  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies, 
Newport,  in  commercial  importance,  was  the  rival  of  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  and.  until  the  Revolution,  it  ranked 
among  the  first  commercial  cities  of  New  England  ; but  by 
that  event  its  commerce  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  its 
population  reduced  from  about  10.000  to  5500.  Since  then 
it  has  never  been  able  to  recover  its  former  rank.  The  ship- 
ping of  the  district,  June  30,  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  6301  tons  registered,  and  4699y  tons  enrolled  and 
licensed.  Of  the  former,  1851  tons  were  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery;  and  of  the  latter,  3785^^  were  employed  in 
the  coast  trade;  560  tons  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishe- 
ries, and  255|  tons  in  steam  navigation.  The  foreign  arri- 
vals for  the  year  were  28 — tons  4833,  and  the  clearances  20, 
— tons  4337 ; of  which  4287  were  in  American  bottoms.  Dur- 
ing the  rebellion,  Newport  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Naval 
Academy  of  the  United  States.  The  asse.ssed  value  of  taxa- 
ble property  fur  the  town  is  about  $5,000,000.  Newpoid 
has  regular  steamboat  communication  with  Providence  and 
New  York.  It  is  also  connected  with  Fall  I iver  by  an  e.x- 
tension  of  the  Boston  and  Did  Colony  Railroad.  (For  hi.s- 
tory,  see  Rhode  I.-land.)  Population  of  the  township  in  IS30 
eulC.  in  1840.  8."33;  in  1850,  9563;  in  1855,  about  10,000, 
and  in  I860,  10,508. 

NEWPORT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Herkimer  co.. 
New  York,  on  West  Canada  Creek,  about  85  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Albany.  The  village  contains  4 or  5 churches,  and 
several  stores  and  factories.  Pop.  of  the  township.  2113. 

NEWPORT  or  NAN'l’UXET,  a post-village  of  Cumberland 
CO.,  New  Jer.sey,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Salem. 

NEWPORT,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
Pop.  620. 

NEWPORT,  a thriving  post-village  of  Oliver  town.ship. 
Perry  co„  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Juniata 
River,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Harris- 
burg. It  is  a place  of  active  business,  and  is  a general  depot 
for  grain,  which  is  exjiorted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Canal. 
Pop.  649. 

NEWPORT,  a post-village  of  Newcastle  eo.,  Delaware,  on 
the  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  4 miles  W.  of 
Wilmington. 

NEWPORT,  a post-village  in  Charles  co.,  Maryland,  50 
miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Annayioli.s. 

NEWPORT,  a village  of  Augusta  co.,  Virginia,  18  miles 
W.  of  Staunton,  the  county  seat,  has  2 stores. 

NEWPORT,  a post-office  of  Giles  co.,  Virginia. 

NEWPORT,  a post-village  of  Wakulla  co..  Florida,  on 
Appalachee  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mark’s  River,  about  3 
miles  above  St.  Mark’s.  A plank-road  is  in  progre.ss  from 
this  place  to  the  boundary  of  Georgia.  A newspaper  is  pub- 
lished here.  Pop.  441. 

NEWPORT,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Alabama. 

NEWPORT,  a post-office  of  Attala  co.,  Mi.s.sis.-^ippi. 

NEWPORT,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  Arkan.«as. 

NEWPORT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Cocke  co.,  Tennessee. 
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on  the  French  Broad  River,  47  miles  E.  of  Knoxville,  con- 
tains 2 or  3 churches  and  an  academy. 

NEWPORT,  a flo\uishing  and  beautiful  city  of  Campbell 
CO..  Kentucky,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cin- 
cinnati, 80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Frankfort,  and  just  above  the 
mouth  of  Licking  River,  which  .separates  it  from  Covington. 
It  owes  its  rapid  growth  and  importance  chiefi}’  to  its 
proximity  to  Cincinnati,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation. 
Newport  and  the  villages  of  Jamestown  and  Brooklyn, 
occupying  about  2000  acres,  in  a few  years  will  be  united 
as  one  town,  a great  part  of  which  will  be  coniposed  of 
elegant  mansions  and  cottages  of  wealthy  citizens  and  per- 
sons who  have  retired  from  business.  It  contaiiis  several 
extensive  rolling-mills,  iron  foundries,  and  steam-mills,  and 
a manufiictory  of  silk  goods;  also  1 bank,  12  churches  and 
1 newspaper  office.  Pop.  10,046. 

NEWPOR'T,  a village  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Miami 
and  Erie  Canal,  112  miles,  by  canal,  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

NEWPORT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Washington 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River.  14  miles  .above  Marietta.  The 
village  has  an  active  business,  and  contains  about  600 
inhabitants.  Pop.  of  the  township.  1824. 

NEWPORT,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Erie,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Monroe  City.  Oak  timber  and 
staves  are  shipped  here. 

NEWPOR'i'.  a post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  St.  Clair  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Belle  River,  45  miles 
N-E.  of  Detroit.  It  contains  several  stores  and  milks. 

NEWPOR'i',  a post-village,  capital  of  Vermilion  co., 
Indiana,  on  Little  Vermilion  River,  1 mile  from  the  M abast 
River,  and  75  miles  W.  of  Indianapolis.  It  has  2 chu’’ches, 
and  a flourishing  seminary. 

NEWPORT,  a flouri.-hing  post-village  of  Wayne  co, 
Indiana,  on  the  plank-road  from  Richmond  to  Winchester, 
10  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  former. 

NEWPORT,  a small  village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Illinois. 

NEWPORT,  a village  of  Greene  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Carrollton. 

NEWPOKT,  a post-township  in  Lake  co.,  Illinois.  P.1170 

NEWPORT,  a small  village  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  67  miles  by  land  W.  of  St.  Louis,  waS 
formerly  the  county  seat. 

NEWPORT,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa. 

NEWPOIIT,  a township  of  Columbia  county,  Wisconsin. 
Population  1020. 

NEWPORT,  a seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Hants, 
on  an  arm  of  Mines  Bay,  opposite  Falmouth  and  adjoining 
Windsor  the  county  seat,  about  30  miles  N.N.'W.  of  Halifax. 

NEW  PORT/ AGE,  a post-village  of  Summit  co , Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  Canal,  and  on  the  Cleveland  and  Zanesville  Rail- 
road. 119  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

NEW/POR'i'  CEN/'i'RE,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn 
sylvania. 

NEWPORT  CENTKE,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa. 

NEW  POR'i’/LAND,  a post-township.  Somer.^et  co.,  Maine, 
on  Seven  Mile  Brook,  (which  with  its  tributaril  y here  affords 
good  water-power,)  about  50  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Augusta.  A 
bridge  has  been  built  across  the  river  here,  at  a cost  of 
$3000.  'The  township  contains  two  village!*,  one  called  We.st 
Village,  (name  of  post-office.  New  Portland.)  and  the  other 
North  Portland.  West  Village  has  3 churches  and  3 stores. 
Pop.  about  200;  of  the  town.ship.  1.554. 

NEW  PORTLAND,  a post-office  of  Stewart  co..  Tennessee. 

NEW  POR'l’LAND.  a post-village  of  Halls  co..  Mh.souri,  on 
Salt  River,  about  95  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jeffer.i-on  City. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  a post-office  of  W.arwick  co..  Virginia. 

NEW'PORT-PAG/XELL.  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Buckingham,  on  the  Ouse,  crossed  here  by 
two  stone  bridges,  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Wolverton.  Pop.  of 
the  town  in  1851,  3312.  It  has  manufactures  of  lace,  em- 
ploying a large  part  of  the  population. 

NEM'/PORT  PRA'l'T,  a seaport-town  of  Ireland,  Con- 
naught. co.  of  ISlayo.  on  the  New  port  River,  8 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Ca.etlebar.  Pop.  1091.  The  harl  or  is  spacious  and  .^afe. 

NEWPORT  Rlt'ERS,  North  and  South,  two  small  streams 
of  Liberty  co..  Georgia,  flowing  into  St.  Catharine's  Sound. 

NEWPORT  'TIP,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tijipe- 
rary,  on  the  Slulkern,  9^  miles  N.E.  of  Limerick.  Pop.  1000. 

NEW/PORTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 116  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Harri.'iburg. 

NEW  POTO/Sl,  a post-office  of  Macon  co.,  Alabama. 

NEW  PRES/'l'ON,  a post-village  of  Washington  township, 
Litchfield  co.  Connecticut,  about  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  New 
Haven.  See  W.ashixgton. 

NEW  PRINCE/’TON,  a post-office  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  PROS/PEC']'.  a post-village  of  Bergen  co..  New  Je^ 
sey,  22  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Jersey  City. 

NEW  PROSPECT,  a post-village  of  Spartanburg  district, 
South  Carolina. 

NEW  PROSPECT,  a village  in  Greene  co..  Alabama,  lOf 
miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Montgomery. 

NEW  PROSPECT,  a post-office  of  Winston  co.,  IMi.ssis.Oppi. 

NEW  PROSPECT,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co..  Ohio. 

NEW  PROSPECT,  a village  of  Orange  co..  Indiana,  oi»  the 
New  Albany  and  Vincennes  Turnpike.  8 miles  W.  of  Fao)t 
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NEW  PROVIDENCE,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Union  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Passaic 
River,  about  13  miles  W.  of  Newark.  Pop.  1308. 

NEW  PROVIDENCE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

NEW  PROVIDENCE,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama. 

NEW  PROVIDENCE,  a po.st-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
Tennessee,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  47  miles  by  the  road 
N.W.  of  Nashville.  It  is  a depot  for  tobacco  and  other  pro- 
duce, which  is  forwarded  by  steamboats  down  the  river. 
Pop.  about  60U. 

NEW  PROVIDENCE,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad,  19  miles  N.N.W. 
of  New  Albany. 

NEW  PROVIDENCE,  the  most  important  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  between  Eleuthera  and  Andros;  lat.  25°  5'  N., 
Ion.  77°  21'  W.  It  is  17  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  7 
miles  across  in  its  widest  part,  which  is  in  the  middle.  It 
is  mostly  flat,  and  covered  with  bru.shwood  and  extensive 
lagoons.  On  the  N.  side  is  the  harbor  and  town  of  Nirssau, 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  Bahamas.  The  harbor  is 
nearly  land-locked,  being  sheltered  on  the  N.  by  Hog  Island. 
New  Providence  was  colonized  by  the  Engli.'^h  in  1029,  but 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1041.  It  subse- 
quently fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Engli.sh,  and  was 
again  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  but  was  eventually  restored 
to  the  former  at  the  peace  of  1783. 

NEW  QUAY,  a small  .seaport  of  Wales,  co.  and  on  the 
Bay  of  Cardigan,  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lampeter.  About  70 
vessels  of  40  or  50  tons  belong  to  the  port. 

NEW  RETREAT/,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  In- 
diana. 

NEW  RICH'LAND,  a post-office  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  RICIPMOND,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

N EW  RICHMOND,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Ohio  town- 
ship, Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Oliio  River,  20  miles  above 
Cincinnati.  It  is  the  most  populous  village  in  the  county. 
It  has  9 churclies  a town  hall,  a Union  school,  10  dry-goods 
stores,!  woollen-factory,  1 brewery,  and  several  steam-mills. 
Population.  2211. 

NEW  RICHMOND,  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana, 
12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Crawfordsville. 

NEW  RIVER,  of  Virginia.  See  Kanawh.\. 

NEW  RIV/ER,  of  North  Carolina,  a small  stream  which 
rises  near  the  N.W.  corner  of  Onslow  co.,  and  flowing  south- 
ward. enters  the  Atlantic  through  New  River  Inlet. 

NEW  RIVEIt,  of  Beaufort  district,  South  Carolina,  flows 
southward,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  at  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  the  state. 

NEW  RIVER,  of  Alabama.  See  Sipsey. 

NEW  RIVER,  of  Louisiana,  flows  into  Lake  Maurepas 
from  the  W. 

NEW  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co..  Florida. 

NEW  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Ascension  parish,  Louisiana. 

NEW  RO.VD,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  New  York. 

NEW  ROCHE L liE,  (ro-sh^ll/,)  a post-village  and  township 
of  Wesb-hester  co.,  New  York,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  20  miles  N.E.  of 
New  York.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  contains 
6 or  7 churches,  about  a dozen  stores,  and  several  hoarding- 
houses.  Pop.  estimated  at  2400;  of  the  township,  3.519. 

NEW  ROCH'ESTER,  a post-village  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  ROCl^EORD,  a village  of  Jack.son  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  E.  fork  of  White  River,  and  on  the  railroad  from  JelTer- 
Bonville  to  Columbus,  tO  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis.  Popu- 
lation estimated  at  300. 

NEW  ROE,  ro,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Kentucky. 

NEW  ItOSS,  a post-village  in  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana,  30 
miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEW  RUM/LEY,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio,  128 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

NEW  RUS/SIA,  a post-office  of  Es.sex  co.,  New  York. 

N ElV  R Y,  n u/rec;,  a parliamentary  borough,  river-port  town, 
and  parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  counties  of  Down  and  Armagh, 
on  the  Newry  Water,  here  crossed  by  8 bridges,  6 miles 
above  its  fall  in  Carlingford  Bay,  and  on  the  Newry  Canal, 
which  forms  a navigation  between  the  bay  and  Longh 
Neagh,  34  miles  S.W.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  in  1851,  24,809.  It  is 
well  built,  with  the  exception  of  some  parts  of  the  old  town; 
has  2 handsome  churcheo,  2 large  Roman  Catholic  chapeLs,  a 
convent,  a prepa’atory  seminary  for  Maynooth  College, 
various  minor  stiiools.  » town-hall,  2 jails,  large  infantry 
barracks,  a union  workhou.se,  assembly  rooms,  a custom- 
house, and  a (»u.vt  and  market  house.  The  port  admits 
large  vessels  to  Warrenyoint,  about  4 miles  below  the  town ; 
ind  the  canal,  vessels  of  600  tons  burden.  The  principal 
exports  are  lir.en,  gralv,  provisions,  cattle,  eggs,  and  butter, 
.ihiefly  to  Engiand,  but  it  trades  also  with  North  America, 
Uio  Baltic  an  J the  Levant.  Registered  8hipi)ing(1847)  21,394 
‘ons.  The  borough  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

NEWRY,  a post-township  of  Oxford  co,,  Maine,  50  miles 
V.W.  of  .Augusta.  Pop.  474. 

NEWRY,  a post-village  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania,  125 
miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 


NEWRY,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Mu* 
catatuc  River,  15  miles  E.  of  Brownstown. 

NEWS,  a post-office  of  Calhoun  co.,  Illinois. 

NEW  SA/LEM,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Massa 
chusetts,  70  miles  W.N.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  957. 

NEW'  SALEM,  a post-office  of  Albany  co..  New  York. 

NEW  SALEM,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Pen’'i5ylvania 
about  50  miles  S.  of  Pittsburg,  and  190  miles  W'.  by  S,  ol 
Harrisburg,  has  about  50  houses. 

NEW'  SALEM,  a post-borough  of  Salem  township,  W'est' 
moreland  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Northern  Turnpike  from 
Pittsburg  to  Harrisburg,  28  miles  E,  of  the  former.  The 
post-office  is  called  Salem  Cross  Roads.  Pop.  about  300. 

NEW  SALEM,  Harrison  co.,  W.  Virginia.  See  Appendix. 

NEW  SALEM,  a post-village  in  Randolph  co..  North 
Carolina, 

NEW  SALEM,  a post-village  of  Rusk  co.,  Texas,  about  240 
miles  N.E.  of  Austin. 

NEW  SALEM,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  11  miles 
N.E.  of  Lancaster. 

NEW'  SALEM,  a post-village  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana,  47 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEW  SALEM,  a village  of  Edwards  co.,  Illinois,  8 miles 
N.  of  Albion,  the  county  seat,  is  settled  by  Germans. 

NEW'  SALEM,  a post-village  of  Tike  co.,  Illinois. 

NEW'  SALISBURY,  (.=awlz/ber-re,)  a post-village  in  Har- 
rison CO..  Indiana,  110  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEW'  SANTA  FE,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Missouri. 

NEW  SANTANDER,  a department  and  town  of  Mexico. 
See  TAMAULip.'ts  and  Nuevo  Santander. 

NEW  SARUM,  a city  of  England.  See  Salisbury. 

NEW'  SCO'i’/LAND,  a post-township  of  Albany  co..  New 
York,  9 miles  W'.  by  S.  of  Albany.  Pop.  3.304. 

NEW  SCOTTS/VILLE,  a post-office  of  Beaver  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 

NEW  SEW'/ICKLY,  a township  of  Beaver  co.,  Penn- 
svlvania.  Pop.  1785. 

NEW  SHA/RON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin 
co.,  Maine,  on  Sandy  River,  6 mihis  from  its  mouth,  and  26 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Augusta.  The  falls  of  Sandy  Biver  here 
afford  a superior  water-power,  which  is  partly  improved  by 
a large  maniitactory  of  sashes,  and  blinds,  by  manufactories 
of  bedsteads  and  chairs,  machine-shops,  carding-mill.  and 
saw,  grist,  and  shingle-mills.  The  river  is  crossed  here  by 
a large  stone  bridge,  costing  about  $7000.  The  village  con- 
tains 4 churches,  a library,  newspaper  office,  5 boot  and 
shoe  factories,  a tannery,  carriage  factory,  pota-^h  factory, 
and  clothing  factory  employing  about  100  females.  Fine 
granite  is  obtained  from  a quarry  in  the  vicinity.  New 
8haron  has  a larger  amount  of  capital  invested  in  trade 
and  manufactures  than  any  other  township  in  the  county. 
Since  1850  its  business  has  increased  50  per  cent.  Popula- 
tion, 1731, 

NEIV  SHARON,  a post-office  of  Monmouth  co.,  New  Jersey. 

NEW'  SHEF/FIELD,  a post-village  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  20  miles  W'.N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

NEW'  SHORE/HAM,  a post-township  of  Newport  co., 
Rhode  Island,  comprising  Block  Island,  which  lies  30  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Newport.  Pop.  1320. 

NEW'  SIBE/RIA,  a group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Siberia,  governmetit  of  Yakootsk.  in  which 
they  are  comprised,  between  lat.  73°  12'  and  76°  20'  N.,  and 
Ion.  135°  20'  and  150°  20'  E.  They  consist  of  Kotelnoi.  Fa- 
dievskoi.  New  Siberia,  Liakhow,  and  some  smaller  islands. 
New  Siberia,  the  most  E.  of  these  islands,  is  75  miles  in 
length  and  30  miles  in  breadth,  and  presents  some  curious 
vegetable  and  animal  fossil  remains.  It  was  discovered  by 
Hedenstroem  in  1809. 

NEW'  SMYR/NA,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  Florida. 

NEW  SOM/ERSET,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio, 
143  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

NEW'SOM’S  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Southampton  co., 
Yirginia. 

NEW'/SON,  a post-office  of  Bibb  co.,  Louisiana. 

NEW'  SOUTH  GEORGIA.  See  South  Shetland. 

NEW'  SOUTH  SHETLAND.  See  South  Shetland. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  (Fr.  Nouvdle-Gulks-du-Sud,  noo'- 
vSll/  g511  dii  slid.)  a colony  of  Great  Britain,  forming  the 
whole  of  the  S.E.  part  of  Australia,  stretching  along  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  from  Hervey  Bay,  in  lat.  26°,  to  Cape 
Howe,  lat.  37°  31'  S. : and  W.  from  Ion.  153°  45'  to  146°  E. ; 
greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.,  about  800  miles;  greate.s* 
breadth,  about  450  miles;  area,  estimated  at  350,000  square 
miles.  Only  a small  portion  of  this  immense  teiritory, 
extending  tVom  about  lat.  32°  to  36°  S..  and  from  the  ocean 
to  Ion.  148°  30'  E.,  is  regularly  settled.  The  coast  line 
presents,  in  general,  bold  perpendicular  cliffs  of  sandstone, 
in  horizontal  strata.  Occasionally  the  cliffs  are  interrupted 
by  low  sandy  beaches,  some  of  which  stretch  to  a considerable 
distance  inlami,  and  appear  to  have  been  covered  by  the  sea 
at  no  very  remote  period,  'i'he  indentations  of  the  coiust  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  number,  and  the  excellent  harbors 
which  they  form,  than  for  the  space  which  ihey  occupy 
Next  to  Hervey  Bay,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  but  scarcely 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  colony,  is  Moreton  Bay, 
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lilt.  27°  !iO’  S,,  formed  between  the  mainland  and  Moreton  I 
and  f-t)  idhrrke  Islands,  the  two  largest  on  tlie  coast.  S.  of  | 
tlus,  first  baj’  of  any  note  that  occurs  is  Port  Stephens,  I 
In  lat.  ".2°  27'  S..  which  is  followed  hy  a succes.sion  of  noble 
natal  a)  harhor.s,  de.stined  .sooner  or  later  to  become  great 
commercial  emporiums.  The  most  conspicuous  are  Port 
Hunter.  Port  Macquarie,  broken  Pay.  Port  ./ackson,  Botany 
Bay,  .lervis  Pay,  Sussex  Haven,  and  Twofold  Bay. 

Phi/sical  FiMtiire.s. — The  surface  of  the  country  is  much 
diversified,  and  presents,  in  its  general  features,  a succession 
of  hills  and  valleys,  mountains  and  plain.s.  A mountain 
range,  varying  in  height  from  3000  feet  to  6000  feet,  extends 
N.  and  S.  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  from 
30  miles  to  50  miles  inland;  in  the  N.  it  takes  the  name  of 
Liverpool  Range;  in  the  centre,  that  of  the  Blue  .Mountains; 
and  in  the  S..  that  of  the  Australian  Alps.  The  intei-vening 
space  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  is  partly  broken 
by  spurs  and  ramifications,  but  descends  from  the  W.  with 
more  or  le.ss  rapidity,  and  has  a generally  undulating  sur- 
face, intersected  by  watercourses;  well  wooded  in  some 
place.s,  and  in  others  covered  with  dense  brushwood. 

(FdUxjy. — .\s  a general  rule,  the  prevailing  rock  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  mountains  is  sandstone,  and  on  the  W.  griuiite. 
Above  the  granite,  quartz  and  sienite  are  seen  forcing  their 
way  to  the  surface;  greenstone  and  porphyry  often  form 
lofty  summits.  On  Mount  Kosciusko  in  the  S.VV'.,  granite 
forms  a ba.-e  2000  feet  above  sca-level.  while  sienite  and 
quartz  attain  an  additional  height  of  4500  feet,  making  the 
whole  elevation  of  this  mount,  which  seems  to  be  the 
culminating  poii.t  of  the  chain,  6500  feet.  On  the  same 
mount,  mica  schist,  and  chlorite,  and  argillaceous  slates,  are 
thrown  into  positions  almost  vertical;  while  in  other  places 
the  strata,  though  evidently  u]iheaved,  remain  nearly  hori- 
tontal.  In  the  N.,  where  the  chain  takes  the  name  of  the 
Liverpool  Range,  greenstone  is  seen  raidng  itself  in  bare  and 
Fantastic  peaks  to  the  height  of  4700  feet.  Further  S..  at  Cui- 
enbullen,  lat.  33°  30' S.,  thech.ain  becomes  granitic,  but  .sends 
)ff  towards  the  K.  a very  remarkalde  basaltic  spur,  which  has 
Brown  the  sedimentary  rocks  into  the  wildest  confusion, 
)roducing  frightful  rents  and  gorges.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  indications  of  tre- 
mendous volcanic  agency  in  almost  every  mountain  district, 
no  active  volcano  is  known  to  exist,  except  in  the  .single 
instance  of  Mount  Wingen,  situated  near  the  sources  of 
Hunter's  River.  In  connexion  with  the  granite,  limestone, 
both  granular  and  foliated,  occurs  in  abundance,  and 
Desidcs  being  often  hollowed  out  into  stalactitic  caverns, 
sometimes  pas.ses  into  a beautiful  close-grained  marble,  as 
v\  hite  as  that  of  Carrara.  This  limestone  is  most  extensively 
developed  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Hunter  Rivers,  and  be- 
tween Wellington  and  Mount  Canobola.s.  In  some  places  it 
becomes  of  a jet-black  colour,  traversed  by  white  veiu.s,  and 
at  others,  is  finely  variegated. 

MimraU. — .Much  of  the  sandstone  E.  of  the  mountains 
belongs  to  the  carboniferous  .system,  and  is  accompanied 
with  workable  seams  of  excellent  coal.  One  field,  to  which 
the  name  of  Newcastle  has  been  appropriately  given,  is  said 
to  vie  in  (juality  with  that  which  has  made  the  English  New- 
castle so  famous,  and  contains  no  fewer  than  five  seams — 
two  of  5 feet  and  three  of  3 feet  in  thickness,  and  are  worked 
to  some  extent  by  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company. 
Other  fields,  equally  valuable,  give  indiications  of  containing 
an  abundance  of  iron  ore.  Copper  ore,  of  the  richest  quality, 
has  been  found  in  such  quantities,  that  the  veins  are 
believed  to  extend  in  every  direction  over  many  miles  of  the 
Wellington  districts;  and  one  high  hill  presents  indications 
of  being  one  solid  mass  of  metal.  Numerous  varieties  of 
finer  pebbles  are  found  in  many  districts,  and  are  .so  abund- 
ant in  Hunter's  River,  that  it  is  said  to  flow  for  a consider- 
able distance  over  rocks  of  jasper,  beautiful  agates,  opal,  and 
chalcedony.  The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  oc- 
curred in  New  South  Wales  in  May.  1851,  and  the  great 
number  of  places  in  which  it  has  since  been  found,  indicate 
its  existence,  in  greater  or  less  quantitie.s.  over  the  whole 
colony — in  the  S.,  the  centre,  and  the  N.  The  actual  quan- 
tity of  gold  hitherto  obt.ained  within  the  proper  limits  of 
the  colony  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained ; but  the  amount 
of  gold  exported  from  Sydney,  chiefly,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
from  New  South  Wales,  though  partly  also  from  Victoria, 
wa.s,  up  to  .Januiry  20,  1853,  estimated  at  3,570,1051. — 
(See  .VusTRAi.ia.  Mi.neruls,  page  134.) 

Rivers. — The  mountain  chain  above  described  forms  the 
great  water-shed  of  the  colony.  The  country  continues 
rugged  and  mountainous  for  a considerable  distance,  and 
at  last  assumes  the  firm  of  an  elevated  plateau,  the  greater 
part  of  which  remains  unexplored,  W.  of  the  mountain 
range.  Several  considerable  rivers  descend  from  its  IV. 
slope,  but  have  only  the  early  part  of  their  course  in  New 
South  IVales.  The  more  important  are  the  Murrumbidgee 
and  its  tributary  Lachlan,  which  both  join  the  Murray;  the 
Bogan,  Maciiuarie,  and  I’eel,  apparently  affluents  of  the 
Darling  aid  the  Oondamine.  The  comparatively  narrow 
space  intervening  between  the  mountains  and  the  Pacific, 
leaves  little  room  for  the  development  of  large  rivers.  Many 
of  them  are.  for  a great  part  of  the  year,  either  altogether 
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I dry,  or  form  only  a succession  of  deep  ponds  or  water-holea 

I The  most  deserving  of  notice  are,  the  Hunter  which  falls 

I into  the  fine  port  of  that  name  at  Newcastle,  and  is  n.avigable 
for  50  miles  above  its  mouth  by  small  craft  of  30  or  40  tons; 
the  Hawkesbury,  falling  into  Broken  Bay,  and  navigable  by 
vcs.'^els  of  100  tons,  as  far  as  Windsor,  a distance  of  140  miles ; 
the  Paramatta,  important  only  as  giving  a navigable  com- 
munication into  Sydney  Cove;  George  River,  which  has  its 
mouth  in  Botany  Bay.  and  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  to 
Liverpool. a distance  of  24  miles;  the  Shoalhaven,  navigable 
for  20  miles,  for  ve.»sc)s  of  70  or  80  tons;  the  Clyde, 
falling  into  Bateman’s  Bay,  lat.  35°  45'  S..  described  as  a 
fine,  clear,  capacious  river,  with  9 feet  water  on  the  bar.  and 
a depth  within  of  7 fathoms;  in  the  N.,  the  chief  rivers  are 
the  Hastings,  which  ftills  into  Port  Macquarie,  after  a course 
of  about  loo  miles;  and  the  Clarence,  entering  Shoal  Bay, 
lat.  29°  30'  S. ; the  last  is  remarkable  for  its  great  breadth 
and  large  volume  of  water  compared  with  most  Australian 
streams,  and  navigable  for  large  steamers  for  a considerable 
distance,  and  by  small  craft  for  nearly  90  miles. 

Climate. — The  .seasons  of  New  South  M ales  are,  the  very 
reverse  of  those  if  the  United  States,  the  month  of  .January 
hete  being  midsummer,  and  that  of  July  the  deail  of  winter. 
The  average  annual  temperature  is  64°;  that  of  spring  being 
65°  5';  of  summer,  72°;  of  autumn,  66°;  aud  of  winter,  55°. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  annual  average  range  of  the 
thermometer  does  not  exceed  17°.  The  air  in  general  is 
remarkably  elastic  and  salubrious,  and  instances  of  great 
longevity  are  not  uncommon.  At  Sydney,  no  fewer  than 
241  days  are  fine,  and  only  48  are  rainy.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  when  rain  does  fall  it  de.^cends  in  almost  con- 
tinuous torrents,  and  that  hence,  while  the  annual  fall  is 
only  about  33  inches  in  New  York,  it  exceeds  52  inches  at 
Port  Jackson,  and  62  inches  at  Port  Macquarie.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  at  Sydney  are  N.E.,  S Mb,  and  M'.  Of  these, 
the  most  annoying  are  the  siroccos  or  hot  M'.  winds,  whii  h 
are  supposed  to  originate  in  the  central  deserts,  and  raise 
the  temperature  to  such  an  intensity,  that  the  thermometer 
in  the  shade  stands  at  117°  or  120°.  M heu  contiimiug  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  green  leaves  turn  yellow,  the  grass 
becomes  dry  like  hay,  the  red  and  blue  grape  shrivel  up  and 
lose  their  color,  and  the  most  promising  harvest  is  frequently 
ruined.  It  is  said,  however,  that  these  hot  winds,  being 
free  from  deleterious  gases,  have  no  injurious  efl'ect  on 
human  health. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  and  Manufactures. — For  the  pecu- 
liar productions  ofthe  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  .see  Aus- 
TRAi.i.A.  The  .soil,  where  the  substratum  is  sandstone,  has  more 
or  less  of  aclayi.sh  texture;  where  the  substratum  is  whin- 
stone.  it  is  invariably  a light  black  mould.  Both  soils  are 
possessed  of  great  natural  fertility.  Mauy  crops  have  been 
taken  in  succession  without  manuring,  and  without  any 
apparent  diminution  of  productiveness.  The  fruits  of  na- 
tive growth  are  neither  numerous  nor  valuable,  but  the 
best  of  those  of  Europe  have  long  been  acclimated,  and  are 
everywhere  seen  in  abundance.  In  the  more  southern  parts 
of  the  colony,  the  fruits  include  apples,  pears  peaches,  apri- 
cots, nectarines,  cherries,  plums,  oranges,  figs,  grapes,  me- 
lons, mulberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  (tc. ; and,  in  the 
more  northern  parts,  the  banana  is  equally  abundant.  The 
peach  thrives  remarkably  well,  and  farmers  sometimes  feed 
their  pigs  w ith  the  windfalls  of  their  orchards.  The  rear- 
ing of  silk-worms  on  the  mulberry  has  attracted  consideriv 
ble  attention ; and  the  vine,  in  1849,  was  under  culWireon  887 
acres,  the  produce  from  which  was  97,300  gallons  of  wines 
of  good  quality,  and  1163  gallons  of  brandy.  In  1852.  82,110 
acres  were  in  wheat,  producing  1,407.465  bushels;  25.019 
acres  in  maize,  producing  717,053  bushels;  6725  acres  in 
barley,  producing  133.944  bushels;  2407  acres  in  oats,  pro- 
ducing 49,069  bu.shcls;  *245  acres  in  rye.  yielding  4891  bush- 
els; 54  acres  in  millet,  yielding  731  bushels;  4079  acres  in 
potatoes,  yielding  13,644  tons;  731  acres  in  tobacco,  yielding 
12.530  cwt. ; 27,598  acres  in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  for  hay, 
yielding  31.894  tons,  and  3028  acres  in  sown  grasse.s,  yielding 
4711  tons  of  hay.  Total  number  of  acres  in  crop,  152,u57 
Cotton  is  grown  to  a limited  extent.  The  principal  revenue, 
however,  is  obtained  from  the  pastures,  chiefly  in  the  foim 
of  wool  and  tallow.  The  almost  unprecedented  increase  of 
live  stock  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  horses, 
horned  cattle,  and  sheep,  which,  in  1825,  were  re.spectivdy 
6142. 134.519.  and  337.622.  had  increased  to  113.895, 1,752,852, 
and  11,660,819,  respectively  in  1848.  In  the  same  year,  the 
number  of  swine  was  70.875.  The  great  increase  of  horses 
is  partly  owing  to  a demand  for  cavalry  and  hor.se  artillery 
in  the  East  Indies,  where  the  horses  of  the  colony  are  found 
well  suited  for  the  trying  climate.  Horned  cattle  also  ar* 
largely  exported,  and  considerable  attention  ha*  recen'ly 
been  paid  to  the  curing  of  animal  food.  The  only  ma*.a 
facture  that  has  as  yet  made  much  progress  is  that  of  leathe*' 
which,  in  1848,  employed  33  tanneries;  and  woollens,  o.' 
which  175,088  yards  were  woven  in  1847.  The  whale  ana 
seal  fisherie.s,  though  somewhat  diminished  of  late  years, 
still  form  one  of  the  great  interests  of  the  colony  and  ii 
1848  amounted  in  value  to  68,969L 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  goods  imported  into  New 
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South  Wales,  in  1851,  amounted  to  1.563.931Z.,  \ 3 in  1852, 
to  1,900,436Z. ; the  value  of  exports  rose  from  1,  )6.9l‘2Z.,  in 

1851,  to  4,60-l,03W.,  in  1852.  being  an  increase  oi  2.80’i  ,122Z. 
The  trade  is  chietiy  with  Great  Britain.  The  quantity  of 
wool  exported  in  1828.  was  834.313  pounds;  and  iu  1848, 
22.969  711  pounds,  valued  at  1.240,144Z.  In  1852,  the  quan- 
tity of  vvool  exported  reached  only  11,966.211  pounds,  valued 
at  688,317Z.  In  1843,  the  exports  of  tallow,  obtained  chioHy 
by  what  is  called  the  boiling  down  sy.stem.  wa.«  5680  cwt., 
valued  at  9i)39Z, ; in  1848,  98,213  cwt.,  valued  .at  140,579Z.,  and 
in  1852.  139.330  cwt.,  valued  at  174,731/.  The  number  of 
vessels  that  arrived  in  1851,  was  553.  (tons  153,002;)  in  1852, 
721,  (tons  197.366;)  the  number  of  clearances  iu  1851,  w'as 
503,  (tons  139,020,)  and  in  1852,701,  (tons  175.960.)  In  1852, 
direct  steam  communication  was  established  between  New 
South  Wales  and  Great  Britain. 

G>verninent.  &c. — By  an  act  passed  in  1850,  Port  Phillip, 
which  formerly  depended  on  New  South  Wales,  was  erected 
Into  a separate  colony,  under  the  name  of  Victoria,  and  in- 
dependent legislatures  established  iu  both.  In  New  South 
Wales  the  Lej:islative  Council  consists  of  such  a number  of 
members  as  the  governor  and  council  shall  determine;  of 
which  members  one-third  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
and  two-thirds  by  the  male  inhabitants,  natural  born  or 
naturalized  British  subjects,  21  years  of  age,  and  qualified 
to  vote.  The  laws  enacted  within  the  colony  must  not  be 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain.  In  each  county 
are  courts  of  rejuests;  and  circuit  and  sessions  courts  are 
neld  at  Goulburn,  Paramatta,  Bathurst,  Maitland,  and  Syd- 
ney, which  last  town  is  the  .seat  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
the  capital  of  the  colony.  The  colony  is  subdivided  into  the 
dioce.ses  of  Newcastle,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne.  The  total 
ordinary  revenue,  in  1851,  amounted  to  311,538/.,  and  in 

1852,  to  438,391/.,  o£  which  156.939/.  was  duties  on  spirits 
Imported,  as  well  asm.adein  the  colony,  and  217,021/.  from  the 
customs,  exclusive  of  the  duties  on  spirits  distilled  in  the 
colony.  The  crown  revenue  amounted  to  238,502/.,  and  the 
expenditures  to  253,934/.  The  expenditure  for  military  pur- 
poses was  79.39/. 

Inhabitants,  Education,  &c. — Since  the  first  establishment 
of  the  colony,  iu  1787,  the  number  of  convicts  sent  into  it 
from  Great  Britain,  up  to  1840.  when  the  importation  ceased, 
■was  54.383 ; of  the.se  only  2387  were  living  in  New  South 
Wales  on  December  31, 1852.  In  1829,  capital  punishment  was 
inflicted  in  52;  and  in  1852,  only  in  5 instances;  in  1839, 
the  convicted  felonies  amounted  to  708,  and  in  1852.  to  only 
422.  Much  of  the  improvement  is  probably  due  to  mere 
physical  causes,  the  abundant  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  extinguishing  many  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  crime 
in  older  and  more  densely  peopled  countries;  but  much  of 
it  is  also  due  to  the  enlightened  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  communicate  instruction,  and  awaken  or  strengthen 
religious  impression.s.  A University  was  established  at  Syd- 
ney. October  11, 1852.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  school, 
in  1852.  was  21,065;  in  1846,  the  number  of  persons  between 
the  ages  of  6 and  21  who  could  not  read,  was  36,603:  and 
above  21,21,405;  making  a total  of  38,000,  or  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  then  existing  population.  According  to  the 
census  of  1852,  New  South  Wales  is  at  present  divided  into 
68  counties,  and  numerous  squatting  districts.  The  num- 
ber of  clergymen,  in  1852,  was  163.  and  the  ecclesiastical 
revenue,  38,196/.  The  population,  December  31,  1852,  was 
ttstiund^ed  at  208,254. 

Ilisforjj. — Captain  Cook,  after  sailing  round  the  E.  coast 
of  Australia,  in  1770,  landed  on  a low  swampy  tract,  to 
i which,  from  the  number  of  plants  found  in  it,  he  gave  the 
name  of  Botany  Bay;  while  to  the  w'holo  coast  along  which 
he  had  sailed,  he  gave  the  name  of  New  South  Wales,  from 
a fancied  resemblance  in  its  physical  features  to  that  part 
of  South  Britain.  In  1788.  Captain  Arthur  Bhillip,  the  first 
governor,  arrived  and  cast  anchor  in  Botany  Bay,  having 
with  him 757  convicts.  The  princijial  historical  events,  since 
that  period,  have  already  been  mentioned. 

NEW  SIMIING'KI ELD.  a post-village  of  Mahoning  co., 
Ohio,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Canfield. 

NEW  ST.VND.  a post-office  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa. 

NEW  ST.W^TON.  a post-village  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Pennsylvania.  173  miles  W'.  of  Harrisburg. 

NEW'STEAD,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh,  1 
mile  E.  of  Melrose,  on  the  Tweed.  Pop.  250.  Near  it  are 
traces  of  a Roman  camp,  and  remains  of  an  ecclesiastical 
ediflee-of  early  date. 

NEWSTE.\D.  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Erie  co..  New  York.  Pop.  8162. 

NEWSTEAD,  a post-office  of  Christian  co.,  Kentucky. 

NEWSTEAD  ABBEY,  England,  co.  and  8^  miles  N.'W.  of 
NottinghaTn,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sherwood  Forest,  memorable 
as  the  family  residence  of  the  celebrated  poet  Byron,  founded 
In  1170,  as  a priory  of  Bla'-k  Canons.  It  stands  on  the  verge 
of  a small  lake,  .among  grounds  of  great  beauty;  and  hav- 
ing been  carefully  improved  by  its  present  owner,  it  is  per- 
haps the  finest  of  the  antique  monastic  piles  remaining  in 
England.  Numerous  relics  of  the  poet  are  carefully  pre- 
served here.  The  Al  bey  was  founded  by  Henry  U.,  and 
granted  to  Sir  John  Byron  at  the  Reformation. 
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NEW  STORE,  a po.st-office  of  Buckingham  co..  Virginia. 

NEW  SWKJDEN,  a manufacturing  post-vill.age  of  Clinton 
co..  New  York,  on  Au  Sable  River,  130  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

NEW/TEE',  a maritime  town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bombay.  38  miles  N.N.W.  of  Goa. 

NEW  TEX'AS,  a village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania,  .5 
miles  from  Allentown. 

NEW  TnUBER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

NEWTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

NEWTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

NE4VTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

NEWTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

NEWTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North  Riding. 

NEM'TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

NEWTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  on  the 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  Railway,  5^  miles  N.E.  of  Stockport, 

NEWTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

NEAVTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh. 

NEAVTON.  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Georgia,  ha.s 
an  area  of  300  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.AA'.  by 
South  River,  intersected  by  the  Yellow  and  Alcovy  Rivers 
The  county  contains  an  abu-ndance  of  fine  granite  and  iron 
ore.  Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Georgia  Railroad.  Named  in  honor  of  Sergeant  .Tohn 
Newton,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution.  Capital.  Covington. 
Pop.  14,320,  of  whom  7862  were  free,  and  6458  slaves. 

NEWTON\  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Mississippi, 
has  an  area  of  about  580  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  a 
branch  of  Chickasawha  River.  Capital,  Decatur.  Pop. 9661, 
of  whom  6282  were  free,  and  .3-379  slaves. 

NEAVTON,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Texas,  bor- 
dering on  the  Sabine  River,  which  separates  it  from  Loui.si- 
ana,  has  an  area  of  about  1200  S(]uare  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  Caney  and  Big  Cow  Creeks.  Capital,  Burkeville.  Pop. 
3119,  of  whom  2106  were  free. 

NEAVTON.  a county  in  the  N.N.AY.  of  Arkansas,  con- 
tains 800  square  milo.s.  It  is  drained  by  the  head  streams 
of  Buffalo  Fork  of  White  River.  Capital,  Jasper.  Pop.  3393, 
of  whom  3:169  were  free. 

NEAVTON,  a county  in  the  S.AV.  part  of  Missouri,  bor- 
dering on  the  Indian  Territory.  It  has  an  area  of  7 50  square 
nul(;s.  It  is  drained  by  Shoal,  Oliver,  and  Centre  Creeks. 
Lead-mines  have  recently  been  opened  6 miles  from  Neosho, 
(the  capital.)  Pop.  9319,  of  whom  8893  were  free. 

NEWTON,  a township  of  Rockingham  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, intersected  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  40 
miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  850 

NEAA'TON.  a flourishing  post-township  of  Middlesex  co., 
Alassachusetts.  intersected  by  two  railro.-ids  forming  separate 
lines  connecting  Boston  and  New  A^,(•k.  8 miles  W.  of  the 
former.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  N.AV..  S.AV.,  and  S.  by  Charles 
River,  on  whi('h.  in  this  part  of  its  course,  are  two  flourish- 
ing manufacturing  villages,  about  two  miles  apart,  called 
respectively  Newto.v  Upper  FAi.i.sand  Newton  Loaver  Fai.t.s. 
The  former  has  a nail  mill,  rolling  mill,  paper  mill,  cotton 
factory,  and  machine  shop:  the  latter  7 paper  mills  and  a 
machine  shop.  The  value  of  paper  annually  made  amounts 
to  from  $600,000  to  $800,000,  which  is  about  equal  to  all  the 
other  manufactures.  Newton  Centre  is  the  seat  of  a well- 
endowed  theologiral  seminary,  under  the  control  of  the  Bap- 
tists; and  at  AA'est  Newton  an  institution  called  tbe  AA’est 
Newton  English  and  Classical  School  has  been  establi-hed  in 
the  building  recently  occupied  by  one  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  (removed.  1853.)  There  are  also  2 other  incorpo- 
rated academies  at  Auburndale.  and  2 hierh  schools  >n  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  township,  which  contains  11  churches, 
viz.:  4 Congregational,  3 Baptist.  2 Unitarian.  1 Methodist, 
and  1 Episcopalian,  2 Ininks,  and  a savings  institution.  There 
are  11  statio\)s  on  the  above  railroads  within  this  town- 
ship. The  many  attractions  which  Newton  possesses  as  a 
place  of  residence,  and  its  facilities  for  communic.ating  Avith 
Boston,  have  induced  many  of  tbe  merchants  of  that  city  to 
move  hereAvith  their  fmiilies.  The  population  conseq’.icntly 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  business.  Pop.  in  1840, 
3.340,  in  1850,  5258,  and  in  I860,  8382,  Avhich  is  distributed 
into  seven  villages,  as  folloAvs:  — NeAvton  Corner,  (post- 
olHce  of  NeAvton,)  1600;  NeAvtonville.  500;  AVest  Newton, 
1300;  Auburn  lale,  400;  Newton  Upper  Falls,  1400;  New- 
ton Low('r  Falls,  800;  and  Newton  Centre.  1000. 

NEAVTON,  loAvnsliip  Camden  co  , Ncav  .Jersey.  Pop.  4056. 

NEAA'TON.  a post  borough  and  toAvnship,  capital  of  Sus.sex 
CO..  New  Jersey,  on  the  Paulinskill  Creek.  f8  miles  N.  of 
Tnmton.  The  borough  is  plea.santly  situated,  and  contains 
a neAv  conrt-honse,  5 churches,  1 bank,  2 new’spuper  ollicos, 
i public  library,  and  2 foundries.  Pop.  2274. 

N EA\"rON,a  townsbii),  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  916. 

NEWTON,  a jtosr-office  of  Kanawha  co.,  W.  A’iFginia. 

NEAA’TON.  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  CataAvba  co.. 
North  Carolina.  175  miles  W.  of  Raleigh,  is  situated  in  a fer- 
tile and  beantifnl  country,  and  has  an  active  trade.  Tbe  Ger 
man  Reformed  Church  are  about  to  establish  a college  hera 

NEAA'TON.  a post-village,  capital  of  Raker  co.,  Georgia,  on 
Flint  River.  130  n)iles  S.8.AV.  of  Alilledgeville.  Pop.  3225. 

NEAVTON,  a small  village  of  Ribb  co.,  Georgia, 

NEWTON,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Florida. 
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KEWTON  a post-village,  capital  of  Dale  co.,  Alabama, 
ibout  85  miles  S.S.K.  of  Montgomery. 

NEWTON,  a township  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  intersected 
Dy  the  Columbus  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  Pop.  1310. 

NEWTON,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio.  I’op.  2148. 

NEWTON,  a post-township  foi  iiiiiig  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2340. 

NEWTON,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Oliio.  Pop.  956. 

NEM’TON,  a township  of  Trnmhnll  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1495. 

NEIV  I'ON,  thriving  village  of  Union  co.,  Oliio,  40  miles 
N.W.  of  Columbus.  It  has  1 or  2 churches  and  several  stores. 

NEWTMN,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Calhoun 
co.,  Mii-higan.  Pop.  884. 

NEWTON,  a post-township  in  Jasper  co.,  Indiana.  P.410. 

NEWTON,  a post-village  and  towmhip,  capital  of  .Ta.sper 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Embarras  River.  130  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Springfield.  The  village  contain.s,  besides  the  county  build- 
ings, i or  2 churches  and  several  stores. 

NEWTOV,  a small  village  of  Greene  co.,  Illinois. 

NEWTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa,  35 
miles  E.  of  Des  Moines.  It  has  5 churches,  1 bank,  &c.  See 
Appendix. 

NEWTON,  a post-township  in  Manitoowoc  co.,  Wisconsin. 
)n  Lake  Michigan.  Poi)ulation,  1390. 

NEW'TON-AB'BOT  with  NEWTON-BUSHELL,  (bCO.shtel,) 
a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  on  the  Teign,  with 
a station  on  the  Exeter  and  Plymouth  Railway,  5 miles  S.W. 
of  Teignmouth.  Pop.  of  town  in  1851,  3147. 

NEWTON-upon-AYR,  a burgh  of  barony  of  Scotland,  co. 
and  opposite  Ayr,  on  the  Ayr.  and  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 
Pop.  of  the  burgh,  in  1851,  4814.  1 1 has  a parish  church,  and 
a council-hall,  with  ship-building  docks,  rope-walks,  manu- 
factures of  sail  cloth  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  several  iron 
and  bra.ss  foundries.  The  harbor  has  been  improved,  and  a 
lighthouse  erected  on  its  N.  side.  Considerable  quantities 
of  coal  are  exported.  The  constitution  of  the  burgh,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  granted  by  Robert  Bruce,  has 
inany  curious  peculiarities. 

NEWTON  BLOS/SOMVILLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Bucks. 

NEWTON  BRIDGE  and  NEW/TON  JUNC/TION,  England, 
are  stations  on  the  North-Westeru  Railway,  betweeu  War- 
rington and  Liverpool. 

N EWt'i'ON  BROMSGIOLD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of 
Northampton. 

NEWTON  BY/TOFT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

NElV'tTON  CENtTRE,  a post-village  in  Newton  township, 
Middlesex  co.,  Massachusetts.  8 miles  W.S.^V.  of  Boston. 
Here  is  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary.  See  Newton. 

NEWTMN  COR'NER,  a village  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mas.sa- 
chusetts,  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  7 miles  W. 
of  Boston.  It  contains  several  churches  and  scliools.  The 
name  of  the  post-office  is  Newton,  which  see.  P.  about  1600. 

NEW'TON  DEPOT,  (dee'p6.)a  post-office  of  Rockingham 
co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
about  40  miles  N.  of  Boston. 

N E WTON  F ACtTORY,  a jiost-office  of  Newton  co.,  Georgia, 
about  50  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

NEWTON  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Newton  township, 
Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Mahoning  River,  and  on  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Cleveland. 
It  has  several  mills,  and  about  600  inhabitants. 

NEW'TON  FER'RERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

NEWtTON  FLOTLMAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

NEWTON  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Sampson  co..  North 
Carolina. 

NEIV/TON  HAIM/ILTON  or  11 AM/ILTONVILLE,  a post- 
borough of  Mifflin  CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Juniata  River.  90  miles  by  railroad  W.N.W.  of  Harris- 
burg. It  is  connected  by  canal  and  railroad  with  Pittsburg 
and  Philadelphia.  Pop.  306. 

NEWTOLNIA,  a post  office  of  Wilkinson  co..  Mi.ssi.s.«ippi. 

NEWTON-in-the-1SLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
m-idge. 

NEWTON  KYME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

NEWTON,  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

NEWG'ON  LONGtVILLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Bucks. 

NE\VTON  LOM'ER  F.\LI>S.  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Charles  IMver.  11  miles  W.  of  Boston. 
It  has  a church,  7 paper  mills,  and  a ma'  hine  shop;  a branch 
railrnad  connects  it  with  the  Boston  and  tVorct‘ster  Radroad. 

NEWM'ON-in-MACK/ERFIELD,  a market-town  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Lancaster,  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  and 
Grand  Junction  Railways,  15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Manchester. 
Pop.  in  1851.  3719.  It  has  engine  factories,  with  manufac- 
tures of  fustian  and  glass  works. 

NEWTON,  NORTH,  a pari.'h  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

N EM  TON,  NORTH,  a parish  of  South  Wale.s,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke. 

NEWH'ON  NOTtTAGE,  a parish  of  South  IVales,  co.  of 
Glamorgan. 

NEWTON.  OLD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

N EWTON-on-OUSE,  (ooz,)  a paiish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  North  Riding. 
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NEMVTON  POP/PLEFORD,  a chapelry  of  England,  oo.  ol 
Devon,  on  the  Otter,  here  crossed  by  a tliree-arched  iron 
bridge.  3 miles  IV. N.W.  of  Sidmouth. 

NEWtTON  POT/TER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

NEM7T0N  PUR/CELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

NEWt'i’ON  RlGtNY,  a parish,  England,  co.  Cumberland. 

NEWTON-SHAW  or  NEWTON-of-SAUCHIE,  (.sox'ee,)  a 
thriving  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Clackmanuau,  5 miles 
N.W’.  of  Kincardine.  Pop.  798. 

NEW'TON  SOLtNEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

NEWTON,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

NEWTON  ST.  CYRES,  (seers,)  a pari.sh  of  England,  co. 
of  Devon. 

NEW7T0N  STEW/ARTor  NEAV/TON-DOUGLAS.  (dugffas,) 
a burgh  of  barony  and  town  of  Scotland,  county  and  8 miles 
N.  of  WMgton,  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cree,  here 
cros.sed  by  a handsome  stone  bridge.  Pop.  in  1851,  2599.  It 
mostly  consists  of  one  street,  and  has  a very  elegant  Gothic 
church,  endowed  and  other  .schools,  a town-house,  market- 
house,  subscription  library,  public  reading  rooms,  a masonic 
lodge,  weavers’,  horticultural,  and  agricultural  societies; 
some  manufactures  of  leather,  hand-loom.s,  and  a flourish- 
ing trade  in  wool  with  Lancashire,  and  exports  of  pork  for 
the  English  markets. 

NEWTON  STEWART,  a village  of  Orange  co.,  Indiana, 
112  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEWTON  ST.  LOE.  (sent-hy,)  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset,  3 j miles  W’.  ot  Bath.  Remains  of  a Roman  villa 
have  been  discovered  here. 

NEW7T0N  ST.  PET/ROCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

NEWVTON-near-SUD/BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

NEWtTONSA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Attala  co.,  Mississippi. 

NEWTONSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Clermont  co..  Ohio. 

NEW^TON-in-the-TIHS/TLES,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  AVarwick. 

NEAV/TON  TO/NEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVilts. 

NEAVtTON  TRAtCEY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

NEAA'TON-on-TRENT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

NEAVTON  UPPER  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co., 
Ma-ssachusetts,  on  Charles  River.  9 miles  W.  of  Boston.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Charles  River  Railroad.  See  .newiox. 

NEAV/TON  VAl/ENCE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

NEAV7T0NAHLLE,  a post-office  of  Albany  co..  New  York 

NEAA’TONA’TLLE.  a post-office  of  F'ayette  co..  .Alabama. 

NEAA’TONA'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 8 miles  AV.  of  Bosbm.  Pop.  about  500. 

NEAV'TON  AV.A'TER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hun- 
tingdon. 

NEAA’TON  AA’ELSII,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

NEAA'TON  AA’EST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

NEAVTON-on-the-AVOLDS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

NEAVTON  WOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

NEAV7T0AVN,  a parliamentary  borough,  market-town,  and 
parish  of  North  AA'ales,  co.  and  8 miles  S.AA'.  of  Alontgomery. 
on  the  Severn,  here  crossed  by  abridge  of  three  arches,  and 
on  the  Montgomery  Canal,  which  connects  it  with  the  inte- 
rior navigation  of  England.  Pop.  3226.  It  has  an  ancient 
church,  town-hall,  and  a flannel-hall,  and  extensive  manu- 
factures of  flannel.  Newtown  unites  with  Montgomery, 
Llanfvllin.  Llanidloes.  Machynlleth,  and  AVelshpool,  in  send- 
ing 1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

NEAVTOAVN,  a decayed  boroueh  of  the  Isle  of  AVight, 
pari.sh  of  Calbourne,  5 miles  AV.N.AA’.  of  Newport.  Newtown 
was  burnt  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

NEAVTOAVN,  a beautiful  village  of  New  South  AA'ales,  co. 
of  Cumberland,  3 miles  from  Sydney.  Pop.  1215. 

NEAA’TOAVN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Meath. 

NEAA'TOAA'N,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  AA’estmeath,  with 
the  town  of  Tyrrell’s  Pass,  and  some  villages. 

NEAVTOAVN,  a village  of  Duke's  co.,  Massachusetts,  about 
75  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Boston.  It  contains  a flourishing 
academy. 

N EAVTOAVN,  a post-borough  and  township  of  Fairfield  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  Housatonic  Railroad.  24  miles  AV..V.AV’. 
of  New  Haven.  The  borough  consists  of  one  long  stpjet, 
and  has  4 churches  and  about  80  dwellings.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  3578. 

NEAVTOAVN.  a post-village  and  township  of  Queen’s  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  East  River,  about  150  miles  S.  of  Albany. 
The  village  has  3 churches.  Pop.  13,725. 

NEAVTOAVN,  New  Jersey,  a station  on  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad,  7 miles  from  liordentown. 

NEAVTOAVN,  a township  of  Cumberland  co., Pennsylvania 
Population.  286;3. 

N I'.AVTOAVN,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Population,  830. 

NEAA’TOAA’N.  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  AVhitely  Creek,  about  10  miles  S.E.  of  AVaynesburg. 

NEAA'TOAA’N,  a pleasant  post-borough  and  township  of 
Bucks  CO.,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  near  Neshaminy  Cre^k, 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Philadelphia.  Newtown  was  the  co  nty 
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Beat  for  several  years  previous  to  1812.  It  has  2 or  3 places 
of  worship,  1 academy,  and  a national  bank.  Pop.  of  the 
townsliip,  1652;  of  the  borough,  600. 

NEWTOWN,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

NEWTOWN,  a flouri.shing  post-village  of  Worcester  co., 
Maryland,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Pocomoke  River,  15  miles 
S.W.  of  Snow  Hill.  It  is  a place  of  active  trade,  containing 
4 churches,  6 stores,  2 steam-miils,  and  2 hotels.  Pop.  in 
1860,  estimated  at  800. 

NEWTOWN  or  STE/PIIENSBURG,  a neat  and  thriving 
post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Yirginia,  on  the  turnpike  lead- 
ing from  Winchester  to  Staunton,  8 miles  S.  by  E.  of  the 
former.  It  is  especially  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  wa- 
gons. The  place  was  settled  in  1758.  It  contains  2 churches, 
a market-house,  and  over  100  dwellings. 

NEWTOWN,  a post-village  of  King  and  Queen  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, 38  miles  N.E.  of  Richmond,  contains  1 church. 

NEWTOWN,  a post-village  in  Hinds  co.,  Mis.sissippi,  on 
Pearl  River,  15  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Jackson. 

NEWTOWN,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Kentucky,  22  miles 
E.  of  Frankfort,  has  2 or  3 churches  and  about  200  inhabit- 
ants. 

NEWTOWN,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  10  miles 
E.  of  Cincinnati. 

NEWTOWN,  a pleasant  post-village  of  Fountain  co.,  In- 
diana, 14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Covington,  stands  on  the  border 
of  the  large  and  rich  Shawanee  Prairie.  Pop.  about  500. 

NEW/TOWN  ACAD/EMY,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 

N E WfTOWN-ARDES,  (ardz,)  a borough,  seaport  town,  and 
parish  of  Ireland,  Ubster,  co.  of  Down,  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
Lough  Strangford,  10  miles  E.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  of  town,  in 
1851.  10,750.  It  is  regularly  and  well  built;  it  has  a very 
ancient  church,  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  of  various 
monastic  buildings;  a large  endowed  school,  a spacious 
town-hall,  and  infantry  barracks.  The  weaving  and  em- 
broidery of  damask  muslins  for  Glasgow  are  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

NEVWTOWN  BAR/RY,  a market-town  and  pari.«h  of  Ire- 
land, Leinster,  co.  of  Wexford,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Clady  with  the  Slaney,  3 miles  S.  of  Clonegal.  Pop.  of  the 
town,  14.37. 

NEWTOWN-CLONEBURN,  (klonffiurn,)  a parish  of  Ire- 
land, Leinster,  co.  of  Meath. 

NEWTOWN  CREEK,  of  Long  Island,  flows  into  the  East 
River,  opposite  New  York. 

NEWTOWN-CROM/MOLTN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster, 
CO.  of  Antrim,  with  a village  3 miles  N.E.  of  Clough.  Pop. 
of  the  village,  175. 

NEWTOVV'N-FORBES,  (forhz,)  a parish  of  Ireland,  Lein- 
ster, CO.  of,  Longford. 

NEW'TOWN-IIAM/ILTON,  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of 
Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Armagh.  Pop.  of  the  town,  1219. 

NEWTOWN-LEN/NANT,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster, 
co.  of  Tipperary. 

NEW/TOWN-LTM'AVAUrDY,  a disfranchised  borough  and 
market-town  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  and  15  miles  N.E.  of  iiOn- 
donderry,  on  the  Roe,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge.  Pop. 
of  town,  in  1851,  3206.  It  has  a handsome  church,  a ses- 
sion.s-house,  bridewell,  union  workhouse,  distilleries,  and  a 
market-house,  with  an  increasing  trade  in  wheat  and  flax. 

NEWG'OWN  LIN'FORD,  a pari.ffi,  England,  co.  Leicester. 

NEWTOM'N,  MOUNT  KEN'NEDY,  a market-town  of  Ire- 
land, Leinster,  co.  and  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Wicklow.  Pop.  800. 

NE\\  /TOWN-ne.\r-NEW/BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Hants. 

NEWTOWN-SQU  ARE,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

NEWTOWN-STEW/ART,  (formerly  LTS/LAS.)  a market- 
town  of  Ireland,  Ulster  co.,  Londonderry,  on  the  Mourne, 
I 6 miles  W.  of  Gorton.  Pop.  1405.  Near  it  are  remains  of  a 
castle  of  the  5th  century,  and  various  other  antiquities,  and 
about  I5  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  is  Baron’s  Court,  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn. 

NEW  TREN'TON,  a small  village  of  .Jefferson  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  TRENTON,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana, 
30  miles  N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

NEW  TRUER,  a post-office  of  Cook  co..  Illinois. 

NEW  TRIlVOLI,  a post-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 85  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

NEW'TYLE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar,  10  miles 
N.W.  of  Dundee,  with  which  and  with  Forfar  and  Perth,  it 
Is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  1264,  of  whom  465  are  in  the 
village. 

NEW  ULM,  a post-office  of  Austin  co..  Texas. 

NEW  UI’^TON.  a post-office  of  Gloucester  co.,  Virginia. 

NEW  UTRECHT,  new  iVtrlkt.  a township  of  King’s  co., 
i{pw  York,  forms  the  W.  extremity  of  Long  Island.  Pop. 
21 K1 . 

NEW  ULSTER,  an  island  of  the  New  Zealand  Group, 
(which  see  ) 

NEW  \EIUNON,  a post-village  in  Mount  Hope  township. 
Orange  co.,  New  York,  about  65  miles  N.W.  of  New  York 
City. 
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NEW  VERNON,  a post-village  of  Morris  co.,  New  Jersey, 

5 miles  S.  of  Morristown. 

NEW  VEKNON,  Pennsylvania.  See  Appbnpix. 

NEW  VIKN'NA,  a post-village  of  Cliiiton  co.,  Oiiio,  11 
miles  S.E.  of  Wilmington.  Pop.  56j. 

NEW  VIL'LAGE,  a post-villago  of  Suffolk  co.,  New  York 

NEW  VILLAGE,  a post-village  of  Warren  co,  New  Jer 
sey,  52  miles  N.N.W.  of  Trenton. 

NEW/VILLE,  a post-village  of  Herkimer  co.,  New  York 
about  65  miles  W.N.M’.  of  Albany. 

NEWVILLE,  a post-borough  of  Cumberlatd  co.,  I’ennsyl 
vania,  on  tlie  Cumberland  Valley  and  Franklin  Raih.oad,  15 
miles  S W.  of  Carlisle.  It  contains  2 churches  and  a na- 
tional bank.  Pop.  in  1850,  715;  in  1860,  885. 

NEWVILLE,  a post-office  of  Sussex  00.,  Vinginia. 

NEWVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Richhand  county, 

Ohio,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Clear  Fork  of  Mohiccau 
River,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Mansfield. 

NEWVILLE,  a post-village  and  township  in  De  Kalb  co., 
Indiana.  Pop.  711. 

NEWV’ILLE,  a village  of  M’dls  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Wa- 
bash River,  about  100  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEW  VINE,  a post-office  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa. 

NEW  VINE/YARD,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co., 
Maine,  about  48  njiles  N.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  864. 

NEW  VIRGIL,  a po.st-office  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois. 

NEW  WAKE/FIELD,  a post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Alabama,  164  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

NEW  WASHGNGTON,  a post-village  of  Clearfield  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  IVest  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  about  135  miles  W.N.W.  of  Harri.sburg. 

NEW  W’ASHINGTON,  a small  post-village  of  Crawford 
CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  221. 

NEW  WASIUINGTON,  a pleasant  post-village  of  Clarke  ! 
CO.,  Indiana,  18  miles  S.!!’.  of  Madison.  It  has  a flourishing 
academy,  .and  about  300  inhabitants. 

NEW  WATERFORD,  a post-office  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  WAY,  a post-office  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  M'EST/VILLE.  a post-office  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  WILLMINGTON,  a post-township  of  I..awrence  co., 
Pennsylvania,  7 miles  N.  of  New  Castle. 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  a village  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
line  between  Mercer  and  Lawrence  counties,  8 miles  S.W. 
of  fiercer. 

NEW  WHN'CIIESTER,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  WINCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Hendricks  co., 
Indiana,  27  miles  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

NEW  W'IND/SOR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Orange 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Newburg  Branch  Railroad,  and  on  the 
Hudson  River,  about  85  miles  below  Albany.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  cottons,  woollens,  &c.,  and  is  said  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  De  Witt  Clinton.  Pop.  2452. 

NEW  W’INDSOR,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland, 
about  30  miles  N.Wb  of  Baltimore. 

NEW  WINDSOR,  a small  village  of  Carroll  co..  Miasouri. 

NEW  WINE,  a village  in  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  25  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Dubuque. 

NEW’  W’OOD'STOCK,  a post-village  in  Cazenovia  township, 
Madison  co..  New  York,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Syracuse. 

NEW  YEAR’S  ISLAND,  two  small  isl.auds  off  the  S.  coast 
of  Australia;  lat.  139°  40'  S..  Ion.  143°  49'  E. 

NEW’  YEAR’S  ISLAND,  North  Australia,  is  off  the  coast 
of  Arnhem’s  Land,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Port  E.^sington;  lat. 

10°  55'  S.,  Ion.  133°  3'  E. 

NEW  YEAR’S  ISLANDS,  South  Atlantic,  are  in  lat.  54° 

41'  S.,  Ion.  64°  28'  W’.,  and  were  so  named  by  Cook. 

NEW  YEAR’S  RANGE.  Central  Australia,  is  a mountain 
tract,  lat.  30°  21'  S.,  Ion.  146°  33i'  E.  ' I 

NEW  YORK,  one  of  the  Middle  States  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  most  populous  of  the  confederacy,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Lake  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Canada 
East;  on  the  E.  by  Vermont.  Mas.«achu.setts.  and  Connecti- 
cut; on  the  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  (if  we  include  Long  Island,) 
by  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania:  and  W.  by  Pennsylvania, 

Lake  Erie,  and  Niagara  River.  This  state  is  separated  on 
the  W’.  and  N.W’.  from  Canada  West  by  Lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario, and  by  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers;  and 
partly  from  Vermont  by  L.ake  Cliamplain.  It  lies  between 
40°  30'  and  45°  N.  lat.,  and  between  (if  we  include  Long 
Island,  a dependency  of  the  state)  72°  and  79°  5.5'  W.  Ion.  Its 
extreme  length,  from  E.  to  W’.,  exclusive  of  Long  Island, 
is  about  335  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  N.  to  S., 
about  308  miles,  including  an  area  of  47,000  .square  miles, 
or  30,800,000  acres,  of  which  14,358,403  only  were  improved 
in  1860,  showing  a great  capacity  for  increase  of  population, 
even  in  the  older  and  more  densely  inhabited  states  of  North 
America. 

Face  of  the  Country. — New  York  presents  every  variety 
of  surface,  from  the  rich  plains  of  the  western  part  of  the 
state  to  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  E.  and  N.E.  The 
Ai)palachian  or  Alleghanian  chain  of  mountains  enters  the 
S.E.  of  New  York  (in  two  separate  ridges)  from  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  That  from  the  former  state  cro.'-se-i  the 
Hudson  River  at  and  around  West  Point,  about  51)  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  forms  the  far-ffimed  Highlands  of  the 
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Hudson  which  hare  j^iven  this  river  a celebrity  only  second 
to  the  fihiiie.  After  passinj^  the  Hudson  Kiver,  this  range 
pursues  a northerly  course,  under  the  name  of  the  Taconic 
OT  Tagkhannuc  mountains,  to  join  the  Green  Mountains  in 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  M here  the  Highlands  are 
cut  through  by  the  Hudson  Hiver,  they  are  perhaps  20  miles 
in  brealth,  but  seldom  reach  an  altitude  of  1500  feet; 
though  in  one  instance,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  near 
Fish  kill,  they  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly  1700  feet.  N.IV. 
of  the  Highlands,  and  running  nearly  parallel,  are  the  Sha- 
wangunk  Mountains,  which  are  followed  in  turn  by  the 
far-famed  Catskill  Mountains,  which  approach  the  Hudson 
hiver  from  the  S.W.,  run  nearly  parallel  with  it  for  perhaps 
20  miles,  then  trend  off  to  the  N.W.  toward  the  Mohawk 
River.  In  the  latter  part  of  their  course  they  are  known  as 
the  Helderberg  Hills.  The  highest  summit  of  the  chain  is 
Roundtop.  in  Greene  county,  ?.SU4  feet  in  altitude.  Delaware 
county  is  traversed  by  a ridge  called  the  Oquago  Branch. 
But  by  far  the  grandest  chain  of  mountains  (or  rather 
as.semblage  of  groups  and  ranges)  lie  N.  of  the  Mohawk 
River,  and  between  Lake  Ontario  on  the  W.,  and  Lakes 
Champlain  and  George  on  the  E.  These  traverse,  under 
various  local  names,  and  in  different  directions,  (but 
mostly  N.  and  N.E.,)  the  counties  of  Herkimer,  Fulton, 
Montgomery,  Saratoga,  Warren.  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin, 
Hamilton,  and  St.  Lawrence.  The  most  important  group, 
chiefly  lying  in  Essex  county,  is  the  Adirondack,  the  high- 
est peak  of  which.  Mount  Marcy  or  Tahawus,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  5467  feet,  and  is  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  state. 
The  Catskill  or  Helderberg  Mountains  seem  to  resume  their 
course  beyond  the  Mohawk  River,  in  Herkimer  county,  and 
to  extend  bejmnd  the  St.  Lawrence  into  Canada,  under  the 
name  of  the  Chateaugay  Range.  There  are  other  ranges  of 
highlands  in  Oneida  and  Lewis  counties.  Speaking  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  state,  (i.  e.  W.  of  Lake  Cayuga.)  Pro- 
fes.sor  Hall  remarks — “This  district,  bordering  Lake  Ontario 
on  the  N.,  is  a low  plateau,  gradually  rising  to  the  S..  for  a 
distance  varying  from  4 to  8 or  9 miles,  where  we  abruptly 
ascend  a terrace,  which,  at  its  western  extrtimicy,  attains  a 
height  of  200  feet,  but  which  slope  gently  down  almost  to 
the  general  level  farther  E.  From  the  top  of  this  terrace, 
we  pass  over  a broad  plateau  of  nearly  level  country,  slightly 
depressed  towards  the  centre,  but  rising  gently  again  to  the 
S..  till  we  come  to  the  ba.se  of  a second  terrace,  having  a 
general  height  of  60  feet  or  more  above  the  country  on  the 
N.  Beyond  the  terrace  last  mentioned,  the  country  is  level, 
and  generally  even  for  several  miles,  when  we  commence  a 
gradual  ascent  to  higher  ground.  Although  the  country  to 
the  S.  of  this  is  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  rising  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  2500  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  from  600  to  1000  feet 
above  the  deepest  valleys,  yet  it  must  he  remembered  that 
there  are  no  ranges  of  mountains.  We  must  fancy  this 
whole  .southern  border  of  the  state  as  having  once  been  a 
high  and  broad  plateau,  and  that  from  denudation,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  strata  in  some  places,  together  with  the 
action  of  waves  and  currents,  has  resulted  this  irregular 
and  uneven  surface.”  The  first  ridge,  near  Lake  Ontario, 
forms  the  falls  of  the  Genesee  at  Rochester,  and  the  second 
ridge  those  in  Alleghany  county. 

Geology. — Though  New  York  has  undergone  the  most 
complete  geological  survey  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  by  a 
corps  of  competent  geologists  and  naturalists,  who  have 
ably  reported  their  proceedings  in  a number  of  ponderous 
volumes,  the  character  of  our  work  does  not  admit  of  giving 
more  than  a brief  outline  of  the  geology  of  the  state.  Com- 
mencing in  the  N.E.,  the  greater  portion  of  the  district  N. 
of  the  Mohawk  and  E.  of  Lake  Ontario  is  primary  in  forma- 
tion, with,  however,  a belt  of  Potsdam  sandstone  on  the  N., 
which  is  in  turn  separated  from  the  St.  Lawrence  b}"^  a 
second  belt  of  calciferous  (lime-producing)  sandrock.  Be- 
tween Lake  Ontario  and  the  primary  tract  nanu'd  above,  in 
the  order  named,  proceeding  S.  to  Oswego,  are  groups  of 
Potsdam  sandstone,  calciferous  sandrock ; Black  River. 
Birdseye,  and  Trenton  limestone;  Utica  slate.  Helderberg 
limestone,  (including  grits  and  sandstones,)  and  gray  sand- 
stone. S.  of  Lake  Ontario,  narrow  belts  succeed  each  other 
in  the  foilowing  order: — 1.  Of  the  Medina  sandstone,  (usu- 
ally a red  sandstone,  sometimes  variegated,  and  giving  origin 
to  salt  springs;)  2.  Of  the  Clinton  group,  (a  variable  com- 
position of  sandstones,  shales,  impure  limestones,  iron  ores. 
Ac.;)  3.  Of  the  Niagara  group,  (a  limestone  resting  upon 
shale,  and  forming  the  celebrated  cataract  of  that  name;) 
4.  Of  the  Onondaga  salt  group.  (limestone  and  slate,  with 
salt  springs;)  5.  Of  Helderberg  limestone:  and  6.  Of  the 
Hamilton  group,  (composed  of  calcareous,  sandy,  or  fos.sili- 
fei'ous  shales.)  A wide  zone  of  the  Portage  and  Chemung 
groups  (compo.sed  mainly,  the  former  of  flagstones  and 
shales,  and  the  latter  of  highly  fossiliferous  shales  and  thin 
bedded  sandstones)  occupy  the  S.W.  portion  of  the  state, 
extending  into  Pennsylvania,  and  sending  off  a narrow  arm 
to  near  Catskill,  on  the  Hudson,  where  it  bends  to  the  S.W.. 
surrounding  on  the  N.  and  S.M.  a large  tract  of  red  sand- 
stone lying  between  itself  and  the  Susqviehanna  River.  F,. 
of  the  narrow  arm  just  described,  and  bidween  it  and  the 
Hudson,  are  narrow  'x'lts  of  the  Hamilton  group,  Helder- 
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berg  limestone,  Medina  sandstone,  and  gray  sandstone 
Washington,  Rensselaer,  Columbia,  Schenectady,  parts  of 
Saratoga,  Albany’-,  IMontgomery,  Putnam,  Orange,  Ulster, 
and  Dutchess  counties,  are  occupied  by  the  Hudson  River 
group,  (composed  mostly  of  shales  and  shaly  sandstone, 
with  thin  courses  of  limestone.)  Westchester,  mo^t  of  Put- 
nam, and  parts  of  Dutchess  and  Orange  counties,  are  pri- 
mitive. Long  Island  is  diluvial  on  the  N.,  and  alluvial  on 
the  S.  side. 

Minerals. — New  York,  though  deficient  in  coal,  (the  geo- 
logical formation  being  too  old  for  its  production.)  abounds 
in  that  most  useful  of  all  minerals,  iron.  Hematite  ores 
occur  in  exten.sive  beds  in  Columbia  and  Dutche.ss  counties; 
and  magnetic  ores  in  Putnam,  Orange,  and  Westchester. 
According  to  Whitney  the  larger  portion  of  the  N.  part  of 
New  York,  extending  from  Lake  Champlain  to  Lake  Onta- 
rio. is  rich  in  specular  and  magnetic  ores,  particularly  in 
Essex  and  Clinton  counties.  The  western  counties,  too, 
have  valuable  deposits  of  iron  in  the  strata  of  the  Clinton 
group.  A company  has  been  formed  with  a capital  of 
.f500,000,  for  working  the  iron-mines  in  Rockland  county. 
Coal  was  discovered  in  1854  in  Steuben  county.  Lead  exists 
in  great  quantities  in  St.  Lawrence  county ; and  mines  have 
been  recently  opened  in  Ulster.  It  is  also  found  in  Sullivan, 
Columbia,  AVashington,  Dutchess,  Rensselaer,  and  AVest- 
chester  counties.  Zinc,  copper,  and  titanium  exi.st  in  seve- 
ral counties.  Molybdenum,  manganese,  arsenic,  cerium, 
silver,  cobalt,  and  bismuth  are  occasionally  foiind.  The 
central  and  some  of  the  western  counties  contain  abundance 
of  gypsum,  which  is  largely  used  as  a manure,  and  exten- 
sively exported.  Our  geological  article  shows  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  lime,  especially  in  the  central  and  western  coun- 
ties. Marble  of  fine  quality  is  exported  from  Sing-Sing. 
Sulphuret  of  iron  is  found  in  St.  Lawrence,  and  carburet  in 
Essex.  Clinton,  ami  Dutchess  counties.  Gneiss,  sandstone, 
and  limestone,  suitable  for  building,  are  abundant.  New 
York  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs,  parti- 
cularly its  medicinal  springs,  the  most  noted  of  which  aie 
those  of  Saratoga,  Ballston,  New  Lebanon,  Sharon,  and 
Avon  Springs.  Onondaga  yields  annually  from  4,000,000  to 
5,000,000  bushels  of  table  salt:  5,083.369  bushels  were  pro- 
duced in  this  county  alone  in  1849.  There  are  also  salt 
springs  in  Erie,  Genesee,  and  Orleans  counties.  Natural 
issues  of  carbureted  hydrogen  exist  in  several  counties. 
The  village  of  Fredonia,  in  Chautauqua  county,  is  lighted 
from  one  of  these,  as  is  the  lighthouse  of  Barcelona,  in  the 
same  county. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  &c. — New  York  pos.«esses  a greater  amount 
of  navigable  waters  than  any  other  state  of  the  Union.  On 
the  E.  is  the  Hudson,  traver.sing  the  state  for  about  350 
miles,  150  of  w’hich  are  navigable  fur  large  steamers  and 
.schooners,  and  120  for  ships;  on  the  N.E.,  Lake  Champlain, 
navigable  for  120  miles;  and  on  the  AA’.  and  N.AV.,  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  all  navigable 
for  large  steamers,  and  Ontario  and  Erie  for  ships  of  heavy 
tonnage.  In  the  S.K.  of  the  state  rises  the  Delaware,  and 
in  the  interior,  the  Susquehanna,  which  pass  S.  into  Penn- 
sylvania, and  float  down,  in  the  high  waters  of  spring  and 
autumn,  lumber  and  other  products  of  New  York,  to  the 
markets  of  New  Jersey,  Penn.sylvania,  and  Maryland.  The 
AA'.  of  the  state  is  crossed  by  the  Genesee,  which  furnishes, 
by  its  numerous  cataracts,  immense  water-power,  though  it 
is  only  navigable  for  small  steam  or  keel  boats,  and  for  those 
only  by  stages  between  the  falls.  The  Oswego  is  the  outlet 
of  the  central  lakes,  and  affords  valuable  water-power.  The 
two  rivers  last  mentioned  and  the  Black  River  flow  into 
Lake  Ontario.  The  Oswegatctiee,  Grass,  Racket,  and  St. 
Regis  Rivers,  each  of  about  150  miles  in  length,  join  the  St. 
Lawrence;  and  the  Saranac  and  Au  Sable  empty  themselves 
into  Lake  Champlain.  All  these  rivers  are  in  the  N.F],  of 
the  state.  The  Mohawk,  an  affluent  of  the  Hudson,  about 
160  miles  in  length,  drains  the  central  counties  of  E.astern 
New  York.  New  York  abounds  in  small  and  picturesque 
lakes.  In  the  E.  is  Lake  George,  so  celebrated  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  scenery;  in  the  centre  are  Lakes  Oneida, 
Skaneateles,  Owasco,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Crooked,  and  Canan- 
daigua; in  the  S.AV.,  Chautauque;  and  in  the  N.E.,  Black, 
Saranac,  and  Long  Lakes;  besides  many  other  small  but 
beautiful  sheets  of  water.  The  larger  of  these  lakes  vary 
in  length  from  10  to  38  mile.s.  The  principal  bays  arc  New 
York  Bay,  opening  into  the  Atlantic,  and  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
at  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  Long  I.sland  Sound,  12C 
miles  long,  .separates  Long  Island  from  Connecticut. 

Islands. — There  are  several  important  islands  belonging 
to  this  .state,  chii  i among  which  is  Long  Island,  about  115 
miles  in  length,  between  Long  I.sland  Sound  and  the  At  an- 
tic Ocean,  and  S.  of  Connecticut;  Staten  Island,  (embracii.g 
Ric  hmond  county.)  between  New  York  Bay  on  the  E..  and 
Raritan  Bay  and  Arthurkill  Sound  on  the  S.  and  AA'.,  and 
Grand  I.sland,  in  the  Niagara  River. 

Ohjects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — Under  this  beading  New 
York  may  justly  claim  a large  space.  On  her  western  bor- 
der, in  a river  or  strait  of  34  miles  in  length,  running  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Ontario,  and  pouring  the  waters  of  the  Greit 
Lakes  over  a precipice  of  165  feet  in  perpendicular  heitcht. 
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tliunders  thn  far  famed  and  unrivalled  cataract  of  '.’iagara. 
in  pi  sence  all  stand  dumb,  with  no  power  to  de- 

scribe, but  onl}'  to  wonder  and  adore.  The  falls  are  about 
20  miles  below  the  entrance  to  the  strait,  at  the  N.K.  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Krie,  and  14  miles  above  its  junction  with 
Lake  Ontario.  About  3 miles  below  its  commencement,  the 
river  divides  into  two  arms,  which  embrace  an  islaiid,  called 
Grand  Island,  12  miles  long,  and  from  2 to  7 miles  wide. 
The  banks  of  the  ujiper  portion  of  Niag.ara  Kiver  are  low, 
uot  usually  exceeding  20  or  30  feet,  and  the  current  is  com- 
paratively modersite.  Nearly  3 miles  below  Grand  Island 
the  rapids  (.scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  falls  them- 
selves) commence,  and  after  a course  of  rather  more  than  a 
half-mile,  terminate  in  the  great  cataract.  Goat  Island,  a 
quarter  of  a mile  wide,  and  half  a mile  long  from  N.  to  S., 
extends  to  the  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  and  divides  the 
falls  into  two  portions,  the  higher  of  which  is  on  the  Ame- 
rican side,  but  the  greater  body  of  water  on  the  Canadian. 
The  American  fall  is  again  subdivided,  very  unequally,  by 
Iris  Island,  with  the  greater  of  these  subdivisions  nearest 
the  New  York  shore.  Below  the  falls,  the  river  runs  be- 
tween perpendicular  cliffs  for  3 or  4 miles,  in  a channel  of 
from  300  to  800  feet  wide,  with  great  force  and  impetuosity, 
till  it  is  released  from  its  narrow  and  rocky  bed,  below  the 
Queenstown  Heights,  from  whence  it  flows  tranquilly  into 
Lake  Ontario.  Between  the  falls  and  Queenstown  (where 
navigation  commences)  occur  two  rapids,  caused  partly  by 
the  narrowing  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  partly  by  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom.  At  the  head  of  the  first  rapids,  two 
miles  below  the  falls,  the  river  is  spanned  by  a suspension 
bridge  800  feet  in  length,  and  2.30  feet  above  the  water.  At 
the  soutlieru  extremity  of  the  first  rapids,  an  angle  in  the 
river  causes  a reflex  in  the  current,  which  forms  a number 
of  eddie.s,  commonly  called  “The  Whirlpool,”  more  remark- 
able for  the  heaping  up  of  the  waters  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  by  the  impetus  of  the  current,  than  for  any  peculiar 
violence  of  the  whirlpools  themselves.  Below  this  pool  is 
another  rapid  of  about  half  a mile  in  extent. 

In  any  state  but  New  York  its  other  falls  would  rank 
as  prime  objects  of  interest.  The  Cohoes  Falls,  in  the 
Mohawk,  about  3 miles  from  its  mouth,  have  a perpendicu- 
lar de.scent  of  70  feet,  and  when  the  river  is  full,  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  form  a grand  cataract.  Little  Falls, 
about  12  miles  below  Utica,  are  formed  by  the  passage  of 
the  Mohawk  througli  the  mountains,  where  the  river  de- 
scends 42  feet  in  one  mile,  frowned  on  from  above  by  the 
rugged  and  picturesciue  walls  of  this  mountain  gorge. 
Fifteen  miles  N.  of  Utica,  in  West  Canada  Creek,  (a  tribu- 
tary of  the  .Mohawk.)  is  a series  of  cascades  and  rapids, 
known  as  Trenton  Falls,  that  extend  over  a space  of  two 
miles,  in  a channel  which  the  river  has  cut  from  the  solid 
limestone  rock  to  a depth  varying  from  100  to  150  feet, 
forming  a clean  limestone  trough,  the  middle  of  which 
only  (in  summer)  is  occupied  by  a narrow  stream  of  water, 
almost  as  black  as  ink.  Proceeding  up  this  narrow  gorge, 
with  perpendicular  sides  of  solid  rock,  a series  of  rapids  and 
falls  are  passed  at  considerable  intervals,  presenting  a great 
variety  of  cascades,  of  from  8 or  10  to  lOO  feet  in  height. 
The  Genesee  River  has  a .series  of  cataracts,  surpassing  in 
altitude  those  of  the  Rhine,  the  boast  of  Europe.  One.  at 
the  city  of  Rochester,  has  a perpendicular  descent  of  97  feet, 
whieh  gives  motion  to  the  machinery  of  its  celebrated  flour- 
mills and  factories.  There  are  other  falls  within  the  vici- 
nity of  Rochester,  making  a total  descent  of  226  feet.  Near 
its  sources  in  Alleghany  county,  the  Genesee  descends  by 
3 falls  of  60.  90,  and  110  feet,  within  the  space  of  2 miles, 
through  a gorge  worn  in  the  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of  400 
feet.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Ithaca  area  number  of  cas- 
cades. one  of  which  has  a perpendicular  pitch  of  110  feet. 
Baker’s,  Hadley’s.  Jessup’s,  and  Glen’s  Falls,  all  near  the 
sources  of  the  Hudson  River,  are  well  worthy  of  a visit. 
There  are  two  interesting  falls  in  the  strait  leading  from 
Lake  George  into  Lake  Champlain,  also  one  near  Ilud.son, 
another  near  West  Roint.  Lake  George  stands  prominent 
among  the  lakes  of  the  United  States  for  the  boldness  of  its 
bhi.res.  and  the  transparency  of  its  waters.  It  is  studded 
with  beautiful  i.slands.  and  shut  in  by  precipitous  high- 
lands, reacliiug  in  one  instance  an  elevation  of  2000  feet. 

Among  the  places  of  fashionable  resort,  first  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  stands  .Saratoga,  visited  annually,  during 
the  summer  months,  by  its  thousands  in  pursuit  of  health, 
and  by  its  tens  of  thousatuls  seeking  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment. Saratoga  Springs  are  in  Saratoga  county,  in  the  FI. 
of  the  state.  Its  waters  are  of  great  variety,  and  of  very 
active  properties.  Sharon  Sul|diur  Springs,  in  Schoharie 
county,  are  much  visited  by  invalids,  and  have  the  advan- 
Lige  over  Saratoga  in  the  pictures'! uene.ss  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery.  New  Lebanon,  celebrated  for  its  warm  sprin'gs, 
is  situated  in  Rens.sel.aer  county,  m-.-tr  the  boundary  of  Ma.s- 
sachusetts.  Avon  Springs,  20  miles  S.  of  Rochester,  are 
much  resorted  to.  Ballston  Spa,  7 miles  from  .Saratoga,  is 
'ess  celebrated  than  formerly.  (For  full  descriptions,  see 
sepai-ate  articles.)  The  scenery  on  the  Ilud.son  River  has 
long  constituted  one  of  the,  great  attractions  of  tourists  to 
New  York.  Directly  after  leaving  New  York  City,  you  come 
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upon  the  Palisades,  on  the  New  Jer.«ey  shore,  composed  (>i 
perpendicular  walls  of  trap-rock  of  from  200  to  500  feet  in 
height.  These  lose  themselves,  about  35  miles  up  the  river 
in  the  Highlands  Proper,  which  iiave  a base  of  about  20  miles 
Here  the  Hudson  has  burst  its  way  at  some  distant  period 
through  the  mountains,  leaving  on  each  side  a rampart  of 
almost  perpendicul.ar  hills,  of  from  600  to  1700  feet  in  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  river.  About  100  miles  above 
New  York,  we  come  abreast  of  theCatskill  Mountains,  whir  h 
pre.sent  a very  abrupt  front  to  the  river,  and  run  nearly 
parallel  to  it  for  about  20  miles.  These  mf>untains  are  not 
of  great  elevation,  but  their  grandeur  consists  in  the  e.x- 
tended  and  unbroken  view’s  afforded  from  the  piazza  of  the 
Pine-Orchard  Mountain  House.  (2276  feet  above  the  sea.)  up 
and  down  the  valley  of  the  Ilud.son  for  70  miles  in  each 
direction,  and  across  to  the  Green  Mountains,  in  Massachu- 
setts. At  Kauterskill  Falls,  three  miles  .S.W.  from  the  hotel, 
a small  stream  is  pr<*cipitated  ISO  feet  into  a circular  amphi- 
theatre of  great  wildness,  from  whence  it  takes  a .second  leap 
into  another  chasm.  The  Adirondack  Mountains,  the  highest 
in  the  state,  have  been  as  yet  but  little  vi.-ited  by  fashionahb* 
tourists.  Mount  Tahawus,  or  Marcy.  5400  feet  high,  coni- 
mand.s  an  extensive  panorama  of  mountains  among  w hich 
repo.se  30  visible  lakes  atid  ponds.  The  completion  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railway  has  laid  open  some  fine  scenery,  but 
little  known  to  tbe  public  heretofore.  The  passage  of  the  road 
along  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  through  Orange, 
Rockland,  and  Sullivan  counties,  offers  the  boldest  views 
In  Manlius,  Onondago  county,  are  the  “Green  Lakes,”  sup- 
posed to  be  of  volcanic  production,  one  of  which  is  on  the 
top  of  a hill,  with  banks  200  feet  high,  and  with  beautifully 
greem  water  to  the  depth  of  400  feet.  This  lake  was  once 
known  to  rise  suddenly  and  overflow  its  banks,  but  the  wa- 
ter soon  receded  to  its  ordinary  level. 

Climate. — New  York  presents  considerable  diversities  of 
climate.  In  the  N.  the  winters  are  long  and  severe,  some- 
what mitigated  in  the  western  part  by  the  proximity  of  the 
groat  lakes  and  the  prevalence  of  S.W.  winds,  and  varied 
again  in  the  S.E..  below  the  Catskill  Mountains,  by  the 
effect  of  the  sea  air,  which  tempers  the  heats  of  summer 
and  chills  the  air  of  .spring.  At  Buffalo  there  is  great  irre- 
gularity in  the  time  of  the  ice  leaving  the  harbor.  “ Some 
12  or  15  years  since.”  writes  a correspondent,  “ their  harbor 
was  completely  blocked  up  by  ice  till  May,  no  steamboat 
having  left  the  harbor  till  the  15th  of  that  month  ; but  this 
is  very  unusual.”  According  to  observations  kc'pt  by  Lean- 
der  VYetherell,  Fbsq.,  at  Roche.ster.  during  10  years  the  ave- 
rage mean  temperature  was  47°.36;  the  highest  point  of 
the  mercury.  102'^;  lowest.  9*^  below  zero;  average  fall  of 
rain  and  melted  snow.  33.30  inches. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  .soil  of  this  great  state  is  very 
various.  The  western  paids.  known  as  the  Genesee  Flats, 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  have  excellent 
soils,  while  much  of  the  N.E.  of  the  state  is  poor  and  cold. 
No  general  description  would  give  a correct  idea  of  the  soils, 
as  in  the  same  county  may  be  found  parts  that  are  hilly 
or  mountainous,  and  comparatively  sterile,  while  tbe  soil 
of  the  valleys  is  a rich  alluvion.  New  York,  however,  on 
the  whole,  may  be  safely  called  a fertile  state.  The  excep- 
tions are  mostly  in  the  mountainous  portions.  The  descrii> 
tions  of  the  counties  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  states,  will 
best  give  the  qualities  of  the  .soil  in  particular  localities. 
Long  Island  is  easily  improved  in  the  western  part,  though 
it  is  not  naturally  very  fertile.  It  is  very  important  for  its 
market  prod uct.s.  The  ea.stern  portion  is  poor  and  sandy. 
Great  attention  is  paid  in  this  state  to  scientific  agriculture, 
and  endeavors  made  to  introduc(!  a better  mode  of  culture; 
to  promote  which  end,  agricultural  societies  have  been 
formed,  and  journals  established  devoted  to  this  subject. 
New  York  is  first  of  the  states  of  the  confederacy  in  the 
amount  of  live  stock,  oats,  Irish  potatoes,  grass-seeds,  or- 
chard products,  products  of  market  gardens,  butter,  cheese, 
hay,  hops,  maple  sugar,  beesw'ax,  honey,  and  slaiiglitered 
animals  produced;  second  in  the  amount  of  wool  and  rye. 
Besides  these,  large  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, buckwheat,  beans,  peas,  flax,  and  majile  molasses, 
with  some  sweet  i)otatoes,  tobacco,  wdne,  hemp,  and  silk 
were  produced.  The  fruits  are  apples,  pears,  grape.s,  cher- 
ries, plums,  and  peaches,  with  various  kitids  of  berries. 
In  1860,  there  were  in  New  York  14,358,403  acres  of  im- 
proved land  (6,616,555  being  unimproved),  j)roducing 
8,681,105  bushels  of  wheat,  4,786,905  of  rye,  20,061,049  of 
Indian  corn,  35, 175, 134  of  oats,  1,609,339  of  peas  and  beans, 
26,447,391  of  Iri.-h  potatoes,  4,186,668  of  barley,  5,126,307 
of  buckwheat,  188,559  of  grass-seeds,  3,564.793  Tons  of  hay, 
9,454,474  pounds  of  wool,  103,097,280  of  butter,  48,548,21 9 of 
clieese,  9,671,931  of  lioi'S,  1,518,025  of  flax,  10,^16,419  of 
maple  sugar,  121 ,020  of  beeswax,  2,369,751  of  honey;  livestock 
valued  at  $1 03,866,296 ; oi'chard  products,  $3,726,380 : market 
products,  $3,381,596;  and  slaughtered  animals,  $15,841,404. 

Forest  Trees. — The  forest  trees  are  several  varieties  of 
oak,  pine,  spruce,  tamarack,  larch,  hemlock,  fir,  w'alnut, 
sugar-maple,  chestnut,  ash,  elm,  beech,  butternut,  .syca- 
more, alder,  cedar,  locust,  laurel,  mulberry,  sassafras,  birch, 
tilia,  poplar,  cherry,  hornbeam,  sumach,  cucumber  tree. 
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orohapple,  and  thorn.  The  forests  abovit  the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  furnish  large  quantities  of  pine  for  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Paltiinore  markets. 

Animals. — The  forests  of  New  York  were  formerly  ranged 
hy  the  moose,  stag,  and  reindeer;  but  these  are  now  .seldom 
if  ever  met  with.  Among  the  existing  animals  are  the 
American  deer,  black  bear,  panther,  wild-cat,  wolf,  (gray  and 
bl'-,(  k)  wolverines,  otters,  minks,  beavers,  muskrats,  ermine 
we.isels,  racoons,  skunks,  marmots,  rabbits,  hares,  .squirrels, 
ano'  a number  of  the  smaller  (luadrupeds.  Among  the  birds 
arc  ill"  goldeu  and  bald  eagle,  various  species  and  varieties 
of  hawks,  owls,  and  buzzards,  wild  turkeys  and  pigeons, 
quail,  grouse,  woodcock,  willet,  snipe,  coot,  grebes,  dipper, 
peti-el,  cormorant,  pelican,  gannet,  skimmer,  tern,  gull, 
sheldrake,  canvas-back  and  other  wild  ducks,  teal,  widgeon, 
wild  goose,  swan,  and  brant,  with  an  endless  variety  of  the 
order  J^asscres,  or  small  birds. 

Manufacturp.s. — New  York,  though  extensively  engaged 
in  manufactures,  does  not  maintain  the  relative  pre  emi- 
nence in  this  respect  that  she  holds  in  commerce  and  agri- 
culture; falling  behind  Pennsylvania  in  the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  though  exceeding  that  state  in  the  value 
of  manufactured  products.  In  1860,  there  were  in  the 
state  22.624  establishments,  each  producing  $.o00  and 
upwards  annually,  engaged  in  manufactures,  mining,  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  employing  $172,8' 1,6,652  capital  and  176,- 
885  male  and  53,227  female  hands,  consuming  raw  material 
worth  $214,813,053,  and  yielding  products  valued  at  $378,- 
870,939.  Of  these  79  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  employing  $5,383,479  capital  and  3107  male  and  4552 
female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $3,061,105, 
and  producing  annually  goods  valued  at  $6,676,878;  140 
woollen  factories,  employing  $3,115,700  cajiital  and  2504  male 
and  1716  female  hands ; 1234  flour-mills,  employing  $11,312,- 
086  capital,  and  producing  flour  and  meal  valued  at  $34,- 
636,764;  2277  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  employing 
$3,298,323  capital,  and  producing  boots  and  shoes  valued  at 
$10,925,173;  184  manufactories  of  steam-engines.  &c.,  em- 
ploying a capital  of  $5,840,415,  and  producing  engines  and 
machinery  valued  at  $10,037,193  ; 727  tanneries,  employing 
$10,866,829  capital  and  5948  hands,  consuming  raw  material 
worth  $14.277,86.3,  and  producing  leather  valued  at  $20,778,- 
017;  195  iron  foundries,  employing  $2,974,036  capital  and 
3480  hands,  and  producing  castings  valued  at  $4,342,244,  10 
rolling-mills,  employing  $939,750  capital,  and  producing 
bar-iron,  &c.,  valued  at  $2,251,250;  890  manufactories  of 
carriages,  employing  a capital  of  $2,263,611,  and  producing 
annually  cariiages  valued  at  $4,117,236;  and  563  cabinet 
shops,  producing  annually  furniture  valued  at  $5,674,427. 
Home-made  manufactures  valued  at  $717,898  were  produced 
ill  the  .same  year. 

Internal  Tmprwements. — New  York,  headed  by  her  great 
statesman,  De  Witt  Clinton,  has  the  honor  of  taking  the 
lead  in  internal  improvements,  from  which  enterpri.se  she 
is  now  reaping  an  ample  reward  in  her  commercial  pre- 
eminence and  Wealth.  In  1817  was  commenced  the  great 
work  of  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  great 
lakes,  hy  breaking  the  soil  for  the  Erie  and  Hudson  Canal, 
which  is  364  miles  long,  and  (originally)  forty  feet  wide.  It 
was  completed  in  1825,  at  a cost  of  about  $7,000,000.  In 
1853,  this  and  the  branch  canals  delivered  at  tidewater,  pro- 
perty valued  at  $73,683,044.  and  in  1854.  $73,797,064,  or  in 
weight  2.505.797  tons  in  the  first  year,  and  2.405.866  in  the 
last;  while  the  clearances  from  Albany — for  the  Champlain 
Canal  alone — amounted,  in  1853.  to  $33,733,154.  Besides 
the  Champlain  Canal,  there  are  various  branches  connecting 
with  the  Erie  and  Hudson,  viz.  one  from  Utica  to  Bing- 
hamton; one  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego;  one  from  Geneva  to 
Montezuma,  and  one  from  Rochester  to  Danville.  Tlie  other 
canals  are  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  connecting  the  Hudson 
River  with  the  coal-mines  in  the  N.E.  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
Ch<>mung.  connecting  Seneca  Lake  with  Elmira,  and  the 
Crooked  l,ake,  uniting  Penn  Yan  with  Dresden.  The  Black 
River  and  Genesee  Valley  Canals  are  not  yet  finished.  New 
York  owns,  therefore,  877  miles  of  completeil  canal,  with  the 
exception  of  portions  of  the  Black  River  and  Genesee  Valley 
Canals.  There  are,  besides,  119  miles  not  belonging  to  the 
state.  In  connexion  with  internal  improvements  it  m.ay  be 
proper  to  state,  that  there  are  365  miles  of  lake  coast.  206  miles 
of  interior  lake,  and  245  miles  of  river  navigation  in  the 
state.  The  canal  debt,  September  30,  1854,  amounted  to 
$18,731,269;  the  canal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the 
same  date.  .$2.773.566 — a decrease  on  former  years.  The 
canal  tolls  varied  between  $1,056,922  in  1830,  and  $3,492,541 
in  1851 — the  highest  amount;  but  the  latter  included  about 
$600,000  railroad  tolls.  The  canalling  of  New  York  has  been 
done  hy  the  state;  but  private  enterprise  has  added  a much 
greater  amount  of  railway.  According  to  the  census  of  1860, 
this  state  liad  2701  miles  of  railroad,  the  construction  and 
equipment  ofwhich  cost  $131,320  542.  Those  fiuislied  connect 
New  York  City  with  Dunkirk,  on  T,ake  Erie — through  the 
southern  tier  of  counties — with  Buffalo,  via  Albany.  Utica. 
Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  various  intermediate  points;  with 
Montreal,  by  roads  partly  in  New  York  and  partly  in  Ver- 
mont; and.  in  short,  with  almost  every  village  in  the  state 
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of  any  considerable  importance,  either  directly  or  through 
branch  roads.  By  union  with  Canada  railroad.s,  and  rail- 
roads on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  a communication  is 
opened  with  all  the  lake  states.  There  are  various  cross 
railroads  from  the  Central  to  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
way, uniting  Buffalo,  Lockport,  Rochester,  Canandaigua, 
Oswego,  Syracuse,  Utica,  and  smaller  places,  with  Hornels- 
ville.  Corning,  Elmira,  Owego,  Binghamton,  and  Philadel- 
phia; the  last  through  the  co.al  region  of  North-East  Penn- 
sylvania. Ogdensburg.  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  connected 
with  Rouse’s  Point,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain,  opening  a 
northern  route  to  Niagara  and  the  West.  Utica  and  Rome 
are  connected  northwardly  with  Watertown,  Cape  Vincent, 
iuid  Ogdensburg;  and  another  road  continues  this  con- 
nection to  Potsdam  and  the  Northern  Railroad.  Hoads  are 
also  projected  from  Albany  to  Binghampton,  from  Sodus 
Bay.  on  Lake  Ontario — through  Auburn,  Ithaca. AVilkesbarre, 
&c.. — to  Philadelphia;  and  from  Buffalo  and  Attica  to  Pitts- 
burg. Several  branch  roads  from  New  York  City  connect 
with  lines  through  Long  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island  to  Boston.  In  short,  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  state  enjoys  a connected  intercourse,  Vjy 
railway,  with  almost  every  important  town  in  this  or  in  the 
neighboring  states.  There  were  in  New  ATork,  in  October, 
1852, 19  plank-roads,  with  an  aggregate  of  2106  miles,  costing 
$3,860,298.  In  the  preliminary  report  on  the  Eighth  Census, 
the  amount  of  freight  transported  on  the  railroads  of  New 
York  is  estimated  at  3,556,330  tons.  The  value  of  the  iiro- 
perty  transported  was  estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
$579,681,790. 

Commerce,. — New  York  enjoys  great  facilities  for  both 
foreign  and  dome.stic  commerce,  and  surpasses  every  other 
state  in  the  United  States  in  the  absolute  amount  of  tonnage 
owned  by  her  citizens,  though  that  of  Alassachn setts  is 
relatively  greater.  The  tonnage  of  New  York  in  186.3,  was 
1,889,199  tons;  ofwhich  848,328  was  registered,  and  321,71-4 
employed  in  steam  navigation.  The  number  of  vessels  built 
in  the  state  during  the  same  year  was  733,  of  which  118 
were  steamers.  The  total  tonnage  was  114,063.  Great 
as  is  the  tonnage  of  New  York,  it  does  not  fairly  repre- 
sent her  proportion  of  commerce,  since  many  vessels  built 
and  owned  in  other  states,  are  employed  in  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  her  commercial  metropolis.  The  share  of 
this  state  in  the  trade  of  the  lakes  is  immense.  There  was 
landed  at  Buffalo  alone  from  the  lakes  in  1853,  property 
valued  at  $36,881,230,  and  at  $42,207,409  in  1854;  exported 
in  the  latter  year  by  lake,  $75,000,000;  arrived  by  canal  in 
1853,  property  valued  at  $64,612,102.  and  at  $77.03.5,271  in 
1854;  exported  $26,936,707  in  the  last-named  year.  Total 
imports  at  Buffalo,  in  1854,  by  lake,  canal,  and  railway, 
$149,184,219,  and  exported  $124,204,978.  Exports  to  Canada, 
$1.071.091 ; duties  collected.  $99,633.  The  canal  trade  of 
Rochester  amounted  in  1853,  in  value  to  $4,780,430  cleared, 
and  to  $5,128,059  left  at  that  city.  A very  Large  tran.sit 
trade  is  done  over  her  canals  and  railroads;  the  total  ton- 
nage movement  of  freight  on  the  former,  in  1853,  was 
4,247.853  tons — equal  to  700.000,000  tons  for  one  mile,  and 
over  the  railroads  2,831,336  tons. 

The  freight  tonnage  on  the  canals  for  1854  was  4.165,862 
tons,  a decrea.se,  on  18.53,  of  81,991  tons;  which,  however,  is 
more  than  made  up  by  the  increase  (316,452)  tons  on  the 
three  trunk  railways.  The  river  commerce  of  Albany  em- 
ployed 849  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  88,266  tons,  in  1854; 
and  in  the  15  years  preceding  1855,  the  annual  tonnage 
varied  from  39,416  to  97,019  tons. 


Abstract  of  the  Business  of  the  New  York  Canals  for  the  yeart 
1853  and  1854. 


Articles. 

Tons  of '2000  lbs.  each. 

Value  in  Dollars. 

1853. 

1854. 

1853. 

1854. 

Furs  and  peltry 
Products  of  wood  . 
Agriculture  : 
Product  of  animals 
VegetaUle  food  . 
Other  agricultural 
products  . . . 

Manufactures  . . 
Merchandise  . . 
Other  articles  . . 

425 

1,821,100 

70,fil'2 

1,071,300 

9,012 

•230,030 

458,327 

587,041 

283 

1,768,462 

78,684 

903,735 

10.4'20 

2,58,021 

406,022 

740,'235 

$928.8:13 

13,072,673 

12,8.39.744 

43,134,406 

1,508.665 

8.091,100 

118.317.856 

9,286,293 

652,9.52 

13,731,833 

11,666,'296 

30,331,500 

1,983,068 
9.796,420 
1-23, 167.863 
10,954.380 

Total 

4,247,853 

4,165,862 

$207,179,570 

$210,284,312 

Tolls  received  . . 

$3,204,718 

$2,778,566 

Total  value,  proper- 

ty left  at  tidewater 

$73,688,a»4 

$73,797,064 

The  foreign  imports  of  the  state  amounted  to  $195,427,933 
in  1853-4,  and  $192,404,797  in  18ii2-3;  the  exports  amounted 
to  $122,534,646  in  1853-4,  and  ,$247,507,226  in  1862-43.  The 
tonnage  entered  for  the  first  period  was  3,188,354;  and  for 
the  seexmd  period  4,947,647 ; the  tonnage  cleared  in  1853-4 
was  2,953,471,  and  in  1862-3,  4,871,409,  showing  an  increa.se 
during  the  last  decade  of  about  tw’o-fifths  of  the  entire 
amount.  See  New  York  (City),  Albany,  and  Buffalo. 

H/iucation. — This  great  state  has  taken  an  ai  tive  interest 
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in  providinpf  an  edacation  for  all  classes  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  learning.  The  lion.  Horace  Mann  and  lion. 
Henry  Itarnard,  the  two  highest  authorities  in  this  country 
respecting  any  question  of  education,  both  gave  it  as  their 
apinion.  in  1845,  that  New  York  was  carrying  on  the  work 
af  public  education  more  rapidly  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union,  or  any  other  country  in  tlie  world.  According  to 
the  censiLs  of  1860,  there  were  in  New  York  17  colleges 
with  '.ilOTO  students,  $140,177  income;  of  which  $29, 862  was 
from  endowments ; 10,650  public  schools,  with  677,283  pu- 
pils, $3,341,088  income;  of  which  $1,893,023  was  from  taxa- 
tion; 910  academies  and  other  schools,  with  86,065  pupils, 
$1,576,706  income,  of  which  $75,144  w'as  endowments;  it  liad 
also  8360  libraries  comprising  2,436,576  volumes,  of  which 
744  are  public,  6321  scnool,  1140  Sunday-school,  31  college, 
and  124  church  libraries.  According  to  the  National  Al- 
manac this  state  had,  in  1863,  20  colleges,  11  theological 
seminaries,  and  10  medical  schools.  Sixteen  of  the  colleges 
were  attended  by  3536  students. 

The  .Normal  School,  at  Albany,  went  into  operation  in 
1844,  being  among  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States.  It  instructs  annually  about 
276  students,  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  in  the  best  method 
of  teaching;  1313  graduates  have  completed  a full  course, 
while  3854  have  attended  partial  courses  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school;  number  of  students  in  1862,99  males 
and  194  females;  total,  293.  The  number  of  pupils  wdio 
graduated  in  1862  was  54,  of  whom  22  were  males  and  32 
females.  The  number  admitted  during  the  year  was  190. 

A collegiate  institute,  termed  the  People’s  (College,  was 
established  in  1857  at  Havana,  in  Schuyler  county.  It  pos- 
sessed, in  1863,  property  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  and  wjis 
attended  by  45  students.  The  object  of  this  institution  is 
to  give  a course  of  instruction  fitting  the  graduates  lor  tiie 
practical  pursuits  of  life.  The  New  York  State  Agricultural 
College  was  established  at  Ovid,  in  Seneca  county,  in  1^59, 
Besides  the  Free  Academy,  in  New  York  (see  New  York  City), 
there  are  other  free  academies  in  different  parts  of  the  state : 
one  at  Lockport  had  400  pupils  during  the  year  1852,  and 
another  is  in  process  of  organization  at  Utica,  Geneva  Col- 
lege has  become  a free  college,  under  the  name  of  the  Hobart 
Free  College.  Columbia  College  receives  a certain  number 
of  pupils  from  the  free  schools  in  New  York  City  every  year, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  make  other  colleges  and  academies  par- 
tially free  by  state  appropriations.  Among  the  educational 
institutions  in  New  York  is  the  New  York  Conference  Aca- 
demy, in  Charlotteville,  Schoharie  county,  which  gives  an 
academical  education  at  a very  moderate  expense,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  youth  of 
moderate  means.  An  act  was  passed  in  1853  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  union  free  schools. 

The  whole  amount  apportioned  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  in  1854,  was  $1,05.Y000.  of  which  $800,000 
was  raised  by  a general  tax ; and  $255,000  was  the  income 
of  the  School  Fund,  the  principal  of  which  amounted,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1855,  to  $6,708,-3.51,  made  up  of  the  Common  School 
Fund.  $2,425,211,  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund.  $4,014,520, 
and  the  Literary  Fund.  $268,620.  The  whole  amount  ex- 
pended in  1854,  for  public  schools,  was  $2,666,009,  of  which 
$1,929,884  was  paid  to  teachers,  and  $47.657- expended  for 
school  libraries,  which  contained  an  aggregate  of  1,572.270 
volumes.  There  were  also  in  the  same  year  8 colleges  with 
8S3  students.  7 theologic.al  schools  with  250  students.  4 
medical  schools  with  692  students,  and  1 law  school  with 
50  students.  Of  the  adult  population  in  1850,  98.722  could 
not  read  and  write;  of  these  68,052  were  of  foreign  birth. 

Religious Dmnrninatinm. — 06  5287  churches  in  New  York 
in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  76-5,  Free  Will  Bapti.->t.s  75,  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  24,  Christians  102,  Congregationalism 
231,  Dutch  Reformed  287,  Kiiiscopalians  411,  Friends  116, 
Universalists  148,  Jews  20,  Lutherans  137,  Methodists  1683, 
I’re.sbyteriaiis  715,  Roman  Catholics  360,  Unionists  121, 
various  minor  sects  92,  giving  1 church  to  734  persons. 
Total  value  of  cliurch  property,  $.3.5,1-5,257. 

IWitidicals. — There  were  published  in  this  state  in  1860, 
74  daily,  7 tri-weekly,  10  bi-weekly,  and  .366  Nveekly  news- 
p.apers;  69  monthly,  lO  quarterly,  and  6 annual  maga/.ines. 
Tne  circulation  of  the  daily  papers  was  487, 34i)  a day,  of  the 
w'eckly  2,600,925  a week,  and  of  the  monthly  2,045,000  a 
month.  The  whole  annual  number  was  320,930,884. 

Public  Institutions. — New  York  has  3 penitentiaries,  lo- 
cated at  Sing-Sing,  at  Auburn,  and  at  Clinton,  in  Clinton 
county.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1861,  they  contained 
2674  convicts,  of  which  1375  were  at  Sing-Sing,  797  at  Au- 
burn, and  502  at  Clinton.  The  whole  number  in  September, 
1863,  was  2081.  Out  of  2674  convicts  confined  in  1861, 1073 
were  foreigners.  The  amount  expended  in  the  year  at  Sing- 
ling, was  $123,623;  at  Auburn.  $87,251 ; at  Clinton,  $63,857. 
The  convictsat  Sing-Sing  earned  $125,531 ; those  at  Auburn, 
$102,002;  and  those  at  Clinton,  $39,200.  There  is  a House 
of  Refuge  at  New  York  City,  which,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1863,  had  475  inmates.  During  the  jirevious  year  it  received 
290  boys  and  116  girls.  The  Western  House  of  Refuge  at 
Rochester  had,  in  January,  1863, 402  boys,  of  whom  179  were 
received  during  the  previous  year.  The  State  Lunatic  Asy- 


lum at  Utica,  was  opened  in  1843.  In  1863  there  were  treated 
in  it  819  patients,  of  whom  287  were  admitted  during  thf 
year.  The  number  remaining,  November,  30,  1863,  was  514 
Since  the  asylum  w'as  opened, 6629  patients  have  been  treated 
2634  of  whom  recovered.  This  asylum  is  self-sustaining,  only 
receiving  from  the  State  Treasury  the  salaries  of  its  officers 
“The  American  Journal  of  Insanity,”  a quarterly  period! 
cal,  is  edited  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  now  dates  an  existence  of  more  than  twenty 
years.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first  periodical  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  interests  of  psychological  medicine  ever  pub- 
lished. Further  provision  for  the  insane  is  made  at  the 
Bloomingdale  Asylum,  near  New  York,  and  at  the  Flatbush 
Asylum.  There  is  also  an  asylum  for  insane  convicts  at 
Auburn,  and  an  asylum  for  idiots  at  Syracuse.  The  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  at  New  York,  had  in  186.3, 151  pupils,  7 
ofwhomw'ere  from  New  Jersey.  21  pupils  were  admitted 
during  the  year.  20  teacher*  (13  of  whom  are  blind)  are 
emi)loyed  here.  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
New  York  City  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  world, 
both  with  respect  to  the  accommodations  and  the  number 
of  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  in  December,  1863,  was 
3.32.  The  other  charitable  and  public  iiifititutions  will  be 
described  in  their  respective  localities. 

Popukition. — Though  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch,  and 
having  .some  of  its  oldest  and  most  respectable  families  of 
that  descent,  the  great  infusion  of  New  Kngland  poiiula- 
tion.  since  the  Revolution,  has  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  more  of  the  characteristics  of  New  Kngland  than 
of  Holland.  According  to  the  census  of  1790,  this  state  ha.d 
340,120  inhabitants;  586,756  in  18(X) ; 959.049  in  1810; 
1.372,812  in  1820;  1,918,608  in  1830;  2,428,921  in  1840; 
3,094,390  in  1850;  and  3,880,735  in  1860;  of  whom  .3,831,590 
were  whites,  49,005  colored,  and  141  Indians.  Population 
to  the  square  mile, 82.  Representative  population,  3,880,735. 
Of  the  population,  2,602,460  w'ere  born  in  the  state,  279,635 
in  other  states,  998,640  in  foreign  countries,  of  whom  106.011 
were  born  in  England,  498,07-  in  Ireland,  27,641  in  8cotland, 
7998  in  Wales,  55,213  in  British  America,  256,252  in  Ger- 
many, 21,826  in  France,  and  25,567  in  other  foreign  countries. 
Of  the  population  in  the  leading  pursuits,  254,786  were 
farmers,  159,077  laborers,  155,282  servants,  115,728  farm 
laborers,  49,597  clerks,  38,897  carpenters,  25,755  shoemakei  s, 
21,677  merchants,  19,137  tailors,  18,841  seamstresses,  18,628 
teachers,  17,763  blacksmiths,  14,101  tailoresses,  12,745 
painters  and  varnishers,  12,141  mariners,  12,052  mantua- 
makers,  12,745  masons,  11,228  apprentices,  9817  grocers,  9385 
coopers,  9273  boatmen,  8520  butchers,  8774  machinists,  8616 
carters, 8745  laundresses,  &c.  In  the  year  ending  June  Ist, 
1860,  tliere  occurred  46,941  deaths,  or  12'2  in  every  tlmu- 
sand.  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  was  1579,  (see  Ix- 
TRODUCTiox  to  the  volume  on  Pipulation.  of  the  Eighth 
Census,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  &c.,)  blind,  1768;  insane,  4137 ; and 
idiotic,  2314. 

Counties. — New  York  is  divided  into  60  counties,  viz.: 
Albany,  Alleghany,  Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Cayuga,  Chau- 
tauqua,, Chemung,  Chenango,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Cortland 
Delaware.  Dutchess.  Erie,  Es.sex,  Franklin.  Fulton.  Genesee, 
Greene,  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Jeffer.son,  Kings,  Lewis.  Liv- 
ingston. Madison.  Monroe,  Montgomery,  New  York.  Niagara, 
Oneida,  Onondaga,  Ontario,  Orange,  Orleans,  Oswego.  Ot- 
s(.‘go,  Rutnam,  Queens,  Rensselaer,  Richmond,  Rockland, 
Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Schoharie.  Schuyler,  Seneca.  St. 
Lawrence.  Steuben.  Suffolk,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Tompkins, 
Ulster,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Westchester,  Wyo- 
ming. and  Yates. 

Cities  and  Towns. — New  York  is  filled  with  populous  and 
thriving  towns,  and  her  inland  cities  and  villages  exhibit, 
in  their  great  warehouses  and  elegant  private  residences, 
such  indications  of  wealth  and  taste  as  are  only  looked  for 
in  seaport  towns  or  great  capi  tals,  in  other  countries.  lN>pu- 
lation  of  New  York  City  in  1860,  was  805,658.  The  other 
important  towns  are,  Brooklyn,  with  a population  of 266,661 ; 
Buffalo,  81,129;  Albany,  62,367;  hochester,  48,204;  Troy, 
39,235;  Syracuse,  28,119 ; Oswego,  16,816;  Kingston,  16,640; 
New'burg,  15,196;  Poughkeepsie,  14,726;  Lockport,  13,523; 
Yonkers,  11,848;  Auburn,  10,987  ; Flushing,  10,188;  Brook- 
haven.  9923;  Schenectady,  9579 ; Fishkill,  9546;  Saugerties, 
9537;  Morrisiana,  9245;  Owego,  8935;  West  Troy,  8820" 
Cohoes,  8800;  Elmira,  8682;  Binghamton,  8325 ; Plattsburg 
3648;  Watertown,  7572;  Saratoga  (Springs),  7496;  Ogdens- 
burg  City,  7409 ; Hudson,  7187  ; Canandaigua,  7075;  Ithaca, 
6843;  Castleton,  6778;  Niagara,  6603;  Malone,  6565;  Cats- 
kill,6275;  Rome,  6246;  Middletown,  6243;  Watervliet,  6229; 
Corning,  6003;  Dunkirk,  5616;  North  Hempstead,  5419; 
Geneva,  about  5500;  Canton,  6379;  Fulton,  about  3h0; 
Batavia,  3316;  Bath,  5129;  besides  various  others,  number- 
ing each  from  2u00  to  3000  inhabitants.  A new  census  of 
the  state  of  New  Y'ork  has  just  been  taken  (1865 1,  the  re- 
sults of  which  show  a great  increase  in  the  population  of 
many  of  the  towns,  but  for  the  sake  of  a just  comparison 
with  the  towns  of  other  states  we  have  preferred  to  follow 
the  census  of  1860.  Capital  Albany. 

Government,  F, nances,  <fc.— New  York,  almost  an  enqiire 
in  resources  and  population  within  itself,  is  ruled  by  a go- 
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senior  and  lieut  nant-governor,  each  elected  by  the  people  I 
tor  Irt'o  years,  an  l by  a Senate  of  32,  and  a House  of  Repre-  ' 
sentatives  of  128  members,  the  former  elected  for  two  years, 
and  the  latter  annually,  by  the  people.  The  governor  re- 
ceives a salary  of  $4000  per  annum,  and  the  lieutenant- 
governor  $0  per  diem  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  he  is  cx  officio  president.  The  members  of  the  legis- 
lature receive  $3  per  diem,  and  $1  for  every  ten  miles  travel. 
The  judiciary  consist, s — 1.  Of  a court  for  the  trial  of  impeaclr- 
ments.  composed  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  (who  is  also 
president  of  the  court.)  and  the  whole  or  a majority  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  w’hole  or  a majority  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

If  the  governor  is  impeached,  the  lieutenant-governor  can- 
not act  as  a member  of  the  court.  Two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present  must  concur  for  a conviction,  and  their  judg- 
ment only  extends  to  removal  from  office.  2.  Of  a court  of 
appeals,  which  is  composed  of  eight  judges,  of  whom  four 
are  elected  by  the  people.  for^S  years,  and  four  selected  each 
year  from  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  having  the  short- 
est time  to  serve.  Of  the  judges  elected  by  popular  vote, 
one  is  chosen  in  every  second  year,  and  the  one  having  the 
shortest  time  to  serve  is  chief  judge.  This  court  has  power 
to  reverse  the  decisions  of  tlie  supreme  court,  or  the  old 
supreme  court,  and  court  of  chancery.  3.  Supreme  and 
circuit  courts,  composed  of  32  judges,  for  the  election  of 
whom  the  .state  is  divided  into  8 judicial  districts,  each  one 
of  which  elects  4 judges  for  8 years;  one  judge  goes  out  of 
office  every  second  year.  Four  tc-rms  of  the  supreme  court, 
at  least,  are  held  in  each  district  every  year,  and  one  spe- 
cial term  and  two  circuit  courts.  The  supreme  court  has 
jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity,  and  power  to  review  judg- 
ments of  the  county  courts,  but  the  circuit  courts  are  only 
for  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact.  4.  County,  or  surrogates’ 
courts,  wdiich  have  the  usual  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  pro- 
bate. 5.  Criminal  courts,  composed  (except  in  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York)  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  the  county  judge,  and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  chosen 
members  of  the  court  of  sessions.  In  New  York  city  and 
county,  to  a judge  of  the  supreme  court,  this  court  adds  any 
two  of  the  following  officers,  viz.,  judges  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen.  Courts  of 
sessions  are  composed  of  one  county  judge  and  two  justices 
of  the  peace.  6.  Courts  of  New  York  city  and  county,  viz., 
a superior  court,  a court  of  common  plesis,  and  a marine 
court.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  the  supreme 
court  have  salaries  of  $2500  each : of  the  superior  court  of 
New'  York  city,  $3500;  of  the  common  pleas.  $3000,  and  of 
the  marine  court,  $2000.  The  judges  of  all  these  courts  are 
ele^'tive.  Every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  j 
shall  have  been  a citizen  ten  days,  (i.  c.  all  foreigners  whose 
citizenship  or  probation  of  five  years  shall  have  been  ma- 
tured ten  days.)  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  one  year, 
of  the  county  four  months,  and  of  the  election  district  30 
days,  shall  be  entitled  to  a vote.  But  no  man  of  color  may 
vote,  till  he  has  been  three  years  a citizen,  and  possessed  of 
a freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  $250. 

New  York  is  entitled  to  31  members  of  the  national  house 
of  representatives  and  33  votes  for  president. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  New  York  for  1854,  w'as 
$1,364,154,625,  and  for  1862,  $1,454,454,817.  The  funded 
debt  of  the  state,  September  30, 1863,  was  $29,773,964,  of 
which  $23,268,310  was  canal  debt.  The  amount  of  the 
school  fund  w'as  $2,694,552.  In  1863,  $3,000,000  were  appro- 
priated for  bounties  to  volunteers.  The  tax  levied  in  1863 
amounted  to  $7,272,274.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1863, 
there  w'ere  in  the  state  309  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $109,258,147,  a circulation  of  $35,159,586,  and  $31,071,759 
in  specie.  Forty-one  of  these  were  owned  by  individual 
bankers.  In  December,  1854,  there  were  324  banks,  of 
which  47  were  about  ciosing  up,  W’ith  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$83,268,866,  a circulation  of  $27,917,839,  and  $13,470,879  in 
coin.  In  1853,  26  savings  banks  reported  to  the  state  gov- 
ernment $26,391,713  on  deposit ; but  there  were  a large  num- 
ber of  country  institutions  which  did  not  report;  and  of  those 
making  returns,  lour  were  not  exclusively  savings  banks. 

History. — Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  employ 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  first  ascended  the  Hudson 
Itiver  in  1609.  but  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  till  , 
1614.  when  the  Dutch  founded  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  and 
New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York  City.  The  English  claimed 
the  right  of  prior  discovery,  which  led  to  frequent  conflicts. 
In  1664,  the  colony  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
was  re-taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1673.  but  surrendered  finally 
to  the  English  in  1674.  'flu!  first  legislative  assembly  was 
convoked  in  1083.  New  York  suffered  considerably  from 
Indian  depredations  in  the  wars  waged  between  France  and 
England  in  1690,  1702.  and  1744.  In  1690,  Schenectady  was 
taken  and  burnt  by  the  savages,  aiid  many  of  (he  inhabit- 
ants massacred.  The  shores  of  laike  George  and  Champlain 
have  been  made  classic  by  the  struggles  they  have  witnessed 
between  the  French  and  English  i)revious  to  the  American 
Revolution.  The  massacre  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  5Villiam 
Henry  by  the  Indians,  in  1757,  will  long  be  remembered  in 
the  annals  of  New  York.  This  state  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war  of  indepeudeu  !e,  was  the  theatre  of  many  military  1 
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engagements,  and  gave  .lay  and  Hamilton  to  the  couu;ila  o1 
the  nation  in  that  period  of  trial  and  doubt.  The  defeat  of 
Washington  on  Long  Island  and  at  White  Plains  in  the 
autumn  of  1776,  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  in  October,  1777, 
and  the  taking  of  Stony  Point  by  Wayne  in  July,  1779,  are 
the  most  important  actions  that  took  place  on  the  soil  of  this 
state  during  the  Revolutionary  contest.  The  sanguinary 
naval  battle  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  war  of  1812,  in 
which  McDonough  defeated  the  British  after  a hard  fought 
action,  and  several  other  minor  engagements,  took  place 
within  the  limits  of  New  York  in  the  last  struggle  with 
Great  Britain. 

NEW  YORK,  {Yr.  New- York,  nuh'yoRkt;  Sp.  iVherct  York, 
nWeVvd  yoRk ; It.  Num'a  Ym-k,  noo-oG  d yoRk  ; L.  No'vum  El.o- 
ru'eum,)  the  metropolis  of  the  above  state,  the  most  populous 
city  and  the  greatest  emporium  in  the  New  World,  and 
(with  its  suburbs,  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  Jersey  City, 
and  Hoboken)  the  third  in  point  of  wealth  and  population 
of  the  cities  of  Christendom,  is  situated  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  Manhattan  Island,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hud- 
son and  East  Rivers,  about  18  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  87  miles  N.E.  of  Philadelphia;  187  miles  N.E.  of 
Baltimore;  226  miles  N.E.  of  Washingto:#;  1428  miles  N.E. 
of  New  Orleans;  1046  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis;  722  miles  E. 
of  Cincinnati;  340  miles  S.  of  Montreal;  145  miles  S.  of 
Albany : and  207  miles  S.W.  of  Boston.  The  city  and 
county  have  the  same  limits,  composing  the  whole  of  IMan- 
hattan  Island.  13^  miles  in  length,  and  about  2 in  its  great- 
est breadth.  The  densely  inhabited  parts  of  the  city  occupy 
about  4 miles  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  The 
City  Hall  is  in  hit.  40°  42'  43"  N.,  and  74°  0'  3"  W.  Ion. 
Though  the  site  of  New  York  is  nearly  level,  there  is  suffi- 
cient descent  in  the  ground  from  Broadway  towards  each 
river  to  furnish  good  drainage. 

General  Aspect. — In  the  old  or  southern  quarter  of  the 
city,  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  irregular, 
but  crowded  with  immense  hotels,  warehouses,  stores,  and 
the  public  buildings  necessary  in  a great  mart  of  trade. 
Many  of  these  are  costly  structures  of  marble,  granite,  or 
brownstone,  from  4 to  8 stories  in  height;  or,  if  public 
buildings,  displaying  various  orders  of  architectural  style, 
adorned  with  columns,  porticoes,  &c.  The  northern  or  newer 
part  of  the  city  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide  and  spacious 
streets  and  avenues,  which,  in  the  fashionable  quarter 
west  of  Broadway,  are  lined  with  palatial  residences  and 
sumptuous  churches  of  brick,  .sandstone,  and  marble,  giv- 
ing a display  of  wealth  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  the 
imperial  cities  of  Europe,  and  unequalled  even  there,  except 
in  the  abodes  of  royalty  and  nobility.  Broadway,  the  prin- 
cipal street,  and  one  of  the  finest  to  be  seen  in  any  city 
in  the  world,  is  80  feet  wide,  and  about  4 miles  long.  Com- 
mencing at  the  Battery,  (an  open  space  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island,)  it  extends  N.N.E.  for  about  2^ 
miles  to  Grace  Church,  where  it  bends  slightly  to  the  N.W., 
and,  with  a short  interruption,  (from  Union  Park.)  continues 
on  in  this  direction  beyond  the  den.sely  built  portions  of  the 
city.  Broadway  may  be  compared  to  a great  river;  the 
streets  which  terminate  in  it,  and  those  which  it  intersects, 
being  tributaries  that  supply  a constantly  increasing  throng 
of  people  and  vehicles  of  every  description,  as  we  approach 
its  southern  extremity.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  affluents  is  Chatham  Street,  which  forms  the  outlet 
of  the  Bowery,  East  Broadway,  and  several  other  consider- 
able streets,  and  terminates  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Park. 
From  the  cupola  of  the  City  Hall,  three-fourths  of  a mile 
from  the  Battery,  a bird’s-eye  view  may  be  had  of  New 
York,  its  harbor  and  environs.  Looking  to  the  S..  we  have 
beneath  us  the  warehouses,  banking  establi.shments.  insur- 
ance offices,  Custom-house,  Exchange,  and  other  buildings, 
wherein  are  transacted  the  commercial  o])erations  of  this 
great  centre  of  trade.  Terminating  this  scene  on  the  S.  is 
the  liattery,  and  beyond  it  stretches  out  New  York  Bay  for 
6 miles,  till  the  view  is  shut  in  by  the  picturesque  heights 
of  Staten  Island  on  the  S.tV.,  while  on  the  S.  the  Narrows 
open  a vista  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Turning  to  the  S.E. 
and  E.,  we  look  over  a strait  of  from  one-third  (c  three- 
fourths  of  a mile  in  breadth,  literally  crowded  (on  the  New 
York  shore)  with  a dense  forest  of  masts,  bearing  aloft  the 
flags  of  every  civilized  maritime  nation  on  the  earth.  Be- 
yond this  .strait  (commonly  called  the  East  River,  and  con- 
I necting  New  York  Bay  with  Long  Island  Sound.)  is  Brook- 
! lyn,  itself  a large  city,  presenting  in  one  part  a bold  blulT 
i crowned  with  stately  dwellings,  and  overlooking  the  city  of 
New  York,  its  harbor  and  b.ay,  and  Staten  Is  and— taking 
in  a panorama  unrivalled  in  the  world,  except  at  Na)ilcs, 
(if  indeed  we  must  make  that  exception,)  and.  perhaps.  Rio 
.laneiro.  Further  N.,  on  the  same  shore  with  Brooklyn,  wo 
have  Williamslmrg,*  a suburb  larger  than  New  York  at  the 
Revolution,  and  between  them  the  United  States  Navy-yard 
and  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital.  On  the  \\.  is  the 
noble  Hudson,  expanding  itself  to  U miles  in  width  ere  it 
is  lost  in  the  bay,  and  separating  New  Vork  from  the 
flourishing  suburbs  of  Jersey  City  and  Hoboker..  At  the 
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wharves  on  this  side  we  may  see  a scarcely  less  crowded 
forest  of  masts  than  on  the  E.  shore:  and  peering:  up  amid 
this  leafless  forest,  may  be  observed  the  black  i>ipes  of  the 
greatest  steamers  on  the  globe,  whether  we  regard  those 
that  navigate  the  river  and  sound,  or  those  that  traverse 
the  ocean.  Turning  to  the  N.,  we  have  a sea  of  houses, 
churches,  and  public  buildings  of  various  kinds,  extending 
over  four  miles,  terminated  by  the  southern  extremity  of 
Central  Park,  and  on  the  Jersey  shore  by  the  heights  of 
Weehawken.  This  bird  s-eye  view,  while  it  shuts  out  many 
defects,  such  as  filthy  and  irregular  streets,  mean  houses, 
the  al/odes  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  (which  alloy  the 
leaaure  of  visiting  every  great  capital.")  conceals  also  many 
e-s.o'A'd.  The  principal  seat  of  business  is  south  of  the 
Ciiy  7iPi\,  although  many  magnificent  stores,  both  whole- 
sale .I’.d  retail,  have,  within  a few  years,  been  established 
far  t/,  the  north  of  this  point.  Among  the  most  important 
st.'pefj  in  the  lower  (southern)  portion  of  the  city,  is  a 
tia.TJW  one  running  E.  from  Broadway,  about  a quarter  of 
8 r.ile  above  the  Battery.  Tin’s  is  the  Rialto  and  Lombard  1 
st.eet  of  New  York — the  grand  heart  whence  pulsate  the  I 
financial  movements  of  North  America.  This  street  is  I 
lined  with  banking-houses,  insurance  and  brokers’ offices; 
and  l.ere  too  are  the  Exchange  and  (old)  Custom  House.  1 
Brofcdway,  above  the  City  Hall,  is  occupied  for  two  miles  I 
v/i'.b  magnificent  stores,  interspersed  with  immense  hotels, 
(such  as  are  seen  nowhere  but  in  America.)  with  theatres, 
concert  and  lecture  halls,  and  other  places  of  amusement 
and  instruction.  The  business  portion  of  New  York  is 
divided  by  Canal  street,  (120  feet  wide),  which  crosses 
Broadway  somewhat  obliqu(dy  about  a mile  and  a quarter 
from  the  Battery.  Above  Canal  street  the  buildings  di  voted 
to  trade  are  chiefly  fashionable  retail  stores,  of  every 
variety,  whose  shelves  are  laden  with  the  most  costly 
fabrics.  South  of  Canal  street,  on  Broadway  and  the  inter- 
secting or  adjacent  streets,  are  the  importing  and  wholesale 
houses  for  dry  goods,  silks,  &c.,  while  in  the  older  and  more 
southern  portions  of  the  cify  are  situated  the  houses  devoted 
to  wholesale  groceries,  provisions,  shipping.  Ac.  Broadway 
is  much  frequented  throughout  as  a fashionable  promenade, 
and  with  its  splendid  stores,  its  crowds  of  well-dressed 
ladies,  and  constant  rush  of  men  in  the  eager  pursuit  of 
business,  with  its  incessant  throng  of  elegant  equipages, 
and  of  vehicles  of  every  kind,  it  presents  a most  interesting 
and  animated  spectacle.  The  newer  or  northern  portion 
is  traversed  in  a north  and  south  direction  by  19  spa- 
cious avenues  of  100  feet  in  breadth,  10  of  which  commenc- 
ing at  a distance  of  from  2 to  2\4  miles  from  the  Battery, 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  island.  Four  of  the  shorter 
avenues,  on  the  East  River,  are  named  A,  B,  C,  and  T).  The 
rest,  excepr  Lexington  and  Madison  Avenues,  which  ex- 
tend btit  a short  distance,  are  named  numerically,  com- 
mencing at  the  east  side  and  numbering  to  14th  Avenue. 
These  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  streets  from  60  to  100 
feet  in  width,  and  at  distances  of  about  200  feet  from  each 
other,  also  named  numerically  up  to  229th  Street,  though 
the  dense  population  does  not  (1865)  extend  much  above  50th 
street.  Fifth  Aventie,  the  very  centre  of  fashion,  is  a street 
of  sumptuous  and  costly  dwellings  of  large  size,  a great 
portion  of  which  are  constructed  of  brown  stone,  and  some 
of  white  marble;  exhibiting  architectural  varieties  sufficient 
to  gratify'  the  most  diverse  tastes.  On  this  street,  too,  is  a 
number  of  costly  churches,  with  toweritig  spires  and  tur- 
rets, and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  constructed  of  stone. 

Dffence,. — New  York  is  strongly  defended  both  by  nature 
and  art.  The  entrance  to  the  upper  bay  is  through  a strait 
called  the  Narrows,  about  one  mile  in  width,  and  is  com- 
manded on  the  Long  Island  side  by  Fort  L.afayette,  situated 
in  the  watc^r  200  yards  from  shore,  and  Fort  Hamilton  on 
Long  Island.  The  latter  is  faced  with  an  immense  water- 
battery  of  recent  construction,  armed  with  guns  of  a vast 
size.  Hero  is  mounted  the  famous  20-inch  gun,  throwing 
1020  pound  shot;  it  was  constiuctod  at  Pittslairg,  in  1864. 
On  the  Staten  Island  side  of  the  Narrows,  nearly  opposite, 
is  Fort  Richmond,  situated  on  the  height  and  communicat- 
ing vdth  the  water-battery  below  by  subterranean  passage's. 
The  entrance  from  Long  Island  Sound  is  protected  by  forti- 
fications on  Throg's  neck. 

Pnhlic  S^/iiare.<t,  Fountain  a,  tf-.c. — New  York  contains  a 
number  of  fine  parks,  squares,  &c.  Of  these  by  far  the 
most  extensive  and  important  is  the  Central  Park,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  city'.  It  is  a mile  and  a half  long 
and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile  wide,  and  is  tastefully 
laid  out  and  embellished  at  a cost  already  exceeding  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  No  more  attractive  sight  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  stranger  visiting  New  York  than  this  park, 
with  its  variegated  surface,  its  rich  verdure  interspersed 
with  rude  masses  of  native  rock,  and  adorned  with  an  end- 
less vai'iety  of  flowers  and  ornamental  tree.s;  with  its  wind- 
ing footpath.s,  its  elegant  bridges  in  various  styles  of  archi- 
tecture and  its  magnificent  '»acadami'/,ed  roads,  which, 
towards  the  close  cf  the  day,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  are 
constantly  thronged  with  people,  and  with  elegant  equipages 
of  every  description.  The  park  also  contains  .several  beaiui- 
ful  ponds  or  lakes,  which,  in  winter,  are  much  frequented  by 


skaters  of  both  sexes.  The  entire  grounds  of  the  park  ars 
now  (1865)  being  surrounded  by  a substantial  stone  wall, 
6 feet  in  height.  Washington  Square,  a parallelooratn  of 
12acre.s,  Tompkins  Square,  Stnyvesar.r  Square,  Union  Park, 
an  oval  piece  of  ground  with  fine  jeto  cf’eau,  interrupting 
Broadway  at  Kourteenth  Street;  Gramercy  Park,  and 
Madison  Square,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  are  all  withi* 
the  densely  peopled  portions  of  New  York.  They  are  not 
large,  bur  are  less  needed  in  this  long  and  comparatively 
narrow  city,  surrounded  by  its  harbor,  and  relreshed  by 
sea-breezes,  than  in  most  other  towns  of  its  size.  About 
tliree-fourths  of  a mile  from  the  Battery,  is  “the  Park,”  a 
triangular  piece  of  ground,  of  aliout  11  acres,  containing 
till'  City  Hall,  occupied  by  courts,  city  offices,  Ac.  Bowling 
Green,  in  Broadway,  near  the  Battery,  is  a small  circula* 
space,  enclosed  by  a railing,  and  having  a fountain.  The 
Battery,  an  open  place  planted  with  trees,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Broadway,  was  formerly  much  frequented  as 
a delightful  promenade,  but  it  is  now  nearly  or  quite  de- 
serted. Castle  Garden,  an  old  fort,  adjoining  the  Battery, 
was  formerly  used  as  a place  for  public  exhibitions,  concerts, 
fairs,  Ac. 

Croton  Aqupduct.  — Among  the  public  works  of  New 
York  the  Croton  aqueduct  may  be  said  to  hold  the 
first  rank.  It  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in 
modern  times,  and  is  only  surpassed  by  the  aqueducts  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  water  is  brought  to  tlie  city  from 
Croton  River,  40^  miles  above  the  distributing  reservoir, 
and  43}4  miles  from  the  City  Hall.  The  dam  on  Croton 
River  is  40  feet  high,  and  166  above  tide.  'J  he  water  is  con- 
veyed in  a covered  canal  of  brick  and  stone,  through  16 
tunnels  of  an  aggregate  length  of  6841  feet  to  Harlem  River, 
which  it  crosses  on  a bridge  1450  feet  long,  elevated  114 
feet  above  tide.  About  5 miles  above  the  City  Hall  is  the 
receiving  reservoir,  covering  38  acres,  and  witli  a capacity 
for  150,000,000  gallons.  Between  2 and  3 miles  below  this, 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  is  the  distributing  reservoir,  a solid  piece 
of  masonry,  covering  420  feet  square,  including  4 acres,  in 
two  divisions,  with  massive  walls,  44}4  feet  high  above  the 
street,  and  37  feet  deep.  Capacity,  20,000.000  gallons.  In 
1854,  236^4  miles  of  pipe  had  been  laid  on  the  island.  Total 
original  cost  of  construction,  .$9,000,000.  The  aqueduct 
can  supply  60,000,000  gallons  daily. 

Cemetmen. — About  3 miles  S.E.  of  Fulton  Ferry,  Brook- 
lyn, is  Greenwood  Cemetery,  occupying  an  area  of  400  acres, 
forming,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  place  of  sepulture  in 
modern  times.  It  is  an  hours’  ride  simply  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  grounds,  without  threading  its  alleys,  or  ex- 
amining its  great  variety  of  monuments,  and  otiier  testi- 
monials to  the  dead.  The  grounds  are  as  varied  as  exten- 
sive, and  are  composed  of  delightful  alternations  of  hill  and 
dale,  of  w'ood  and  water.  The  cemetery  is  traversed  by 
winding  paths  and  avenues,  amid  every  variety  of  me- 
morial, from  the  simplest  tombstone  to  the  georgeous 
mausoleum.  There  are  a number  of  other  cemeteries  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  but  our  limits  preclude  any  ijarticular 
description  of  them. 

Piihlio  BiiUdingn. — New  York  is  fast  approaching  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe  in  the  stateliiiess  of  its  private  mansions, 
and  the  solidity  and  gmndeur  of  its  public  buildings,  though 
in  many  cases  they  fail  in  producing  their  proper  effect  from 
the  badness  of  their  location.  Beginning  at  the  Battery, 
and  proceeding  up  Broadway,  (omitting  any  mention  of  the 
immense  warehouses  and  stores  which  line  every  step  of 
the  way,)  we  come  first  to  Wall  Street,  running  E.  from 
Broadway,  turning  down  which,  a white  marble  building 
of  the  Doric  order,  after  the  model  of  the  Parthenon,  situ- 
ated at  thecorner  of  Nassau  and  Broad  Streets,  first  attracts 
the  eye.  This  is  the  old  Custom-house,  now  used  as  a 
United  States  sub-treasury  office.  It  stand.s  on  sloj)lng 
ground,  fronting  Broad  Street,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
old  Federal  Hall,  from  the  balcony  in  front  of  which  Wash- 
ington delivered  his  first  inaugural  address.  It  is  ascended 
from  Wall  Street  by  eighteen  marble  steps,  while  the  Pine 
Street  front  has  but  four.  The  length  of  the  building  is 
200  feet,  width  90  feet,  and  height  80  feet,  with  a portico  at 
each  end.  supported  by  eight  massive  columns.  The  great 
hall  for  the  transaction  of  business  is  circular,  sui  mounted 
by  a dome,  supported  by  sixteen  Corinthian  columns  GO  feet 
high.  Entire  cost  of  the  buikUng,  including  the  grounds, 
$1,175,000. 

The  former  Merchants’  Exchange,  also  in  Wall  Street,  is 
one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  in  the  country.  It 
occupies  an  entire  block, 200  feet  long,  by  144  to  177  feet 
wide,  77  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  and  124  to  the 
summit  of  the  dome,  which  is  a prominent  object  in  the 
view  coming  up  the  bay.  This  structtire  is  of  Quincy 
granite,  no  wood  being  used  except  in  the  dooi-s  and  win- 
dows. Each  column  of  the  portico  is  composed  of  a solid 
block  of  granite  38  feet  high,  4^  feet  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  upwards  of  40  tons.  Entire  cost  of  building  and 
grounds  about  $1,800,000.  This  building  has  recently  been 
put  chased  by  the  United  States  government  for  a Custom- 
house. Leaving  Wall  Street,  with  its  compact  mass  of 
banking-houses,  insurance  and  brokers’  offices,  mostly  of 
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marble,  granite,  or  sandstone,  we  will  return  to  Broadway. 
As  we  do  so,  we  have  the  steeple  of  Trinity  Church,  the 
highest  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  America,  immediately 
in  front  of  us.  This  church,  which  is  built  of  light  red 
sandstone  to  the  top  stone  of  the  steeple,  is  189  feet  long  by 
84  wide,  and  64  feet  high,  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  United 
States.  The  tower,  (which  is  furnished  with  a fine  chime 
of  bells  and  a clock,)  including  the  spire,  is  264  feet  in 
lieight.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  stated  at  $400,000. 
Proceeding  up  Broadway,  on  the  right,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Park,  stands  the  City  Hall,  an  edifice  of  mixed  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  orders,  216  feet  long  by  105  wide,  and  65  feet 
high,  including  the  attic.  The  S.  front  and  the  ends  are  of 
white  marble,  but  the  N.  front  is  of  red  sandstone,  causing 
a want  of  harmony,  which  considerably  impairs  the  effect 
of  the  building.  A new  City  Hall  is  now  (1865)  in  course 
of  erection  on  Chambers  Street,  the  northern  limit  of  “ the 
Park.”  It  is  to  be  of  Avhite  marble,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  cost  $5,000,000, 

Opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  Park  is  the  Astor  House, 
(see  Hotels,)  the  American  and  Irving  Houses,  and.  at  the  N. 
end,  Stewart’s  store.  Continuing  up  Broadway,  we  have  on 
the  left  the  City  Hospital,  Prescott  House.  St.  Nicholas, 
and  New  York  Hotel,  on  the  right  the  Masonic  Hall,  Broad- 
way Theatre,  Society  Library,  Carlton  House,  Callamore 
House.  Church  of  the  Divine  Unity,  the  Meti  opolitan  Hotel, 
and  Church  of  the  Messiah.  At  the  angle  made  by  the  de- 
clination of  Broadway  to  the  N.W.,  and  2}/^  miles  from  the 
Battery,  stands  Grace  Church,  an  impasing  structure  of 
white  marble,  with  a tower  and  spire  surmounted  by  a cross 
of  the  same  material,  and  producing  a marked  effect  by  its 
peculiar  position,  visible  from  almost  every  part  of  Broad- 
way. The  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  a large  building  of  brown- 
stone,  corner  of  Centre  and  Grand  Streets,  is  an  imposing 
structure,  and  the  principal  edifice  belonging  to  the  order 
of  that  name.  The  Bible  House,  occupying  the  space  bounded 
by  Third  and  Fourth  Avenues,  and  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Streets,  is  more  noted  for  its  vast  extent  and  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  devoted,  than  for  any  claims  it  has  to  archi- 
tectural effect.  Tills  immense  brick  pile  extends  232  feet  on 
Ninth  Street,  and  77  on  Third  Avenue,  being  6 stories  high, 
and  having  a street  frontage  of  700  feet.  In  the  colossal 
rooms  of  this  vast  structure  are  conducted  all  the  operations 
of  printing,  stitching,  gilding,  binding,  &c.,  necessary  in 
book-making.  The  Baptists  have  recently  erected  a Bible 
House  in  Nassau  Street.  Scattered  over  the  city,  in  various 
directions,  are  different  buildings  of  a public  nature,  which 
will  be  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  benevolent  societies, 
churches,  &c.  The  New  Armory,  built  of  bluestone,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  extending  131  feet  on  White,  and  84  feet  on 
Elm  Street,  is  intended  for  a receptacle  of  the  artillery  of 
the  First  Division  of  New  York  State  Militia.  It  is  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  particularly  available  as  a defense 
against  mobs.  There  is  a second  Arsenal  3 or  4 miles  N.  of 
the  City  Hall. 

Hotels. — A peculiar  feature  of  New  York  is  its  hotels, 
which  perhaps  surpass  in  number,  extent,  and  in  the  ex- 
pensiveness of  their  equipments,  those  of  any  city  in  the 
world.  Among  the  most  important  are  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
St.  James,  Hoffman  House.  Metropolitan,  St.  Nicholas. 
Astor  House,  Earle  s International,  Merchants’,  La  Farge 
House,  Prescott  House.  New  York  Hotel,  Smithsonian 
House,  Astor  Place  Hotel,  8t.  Denis,  Union  Place,  Brandreth 
House,  Gramercy  Hotel,  Sweney  s Hotel,  French's  Hotel, 
Lovejoy's,  United  States,  and  many  others  less  prominent. 
The  first  three  mentioned  are  of  recent  construction,  the 
most  fashionable  in  New  York,  and  contiguously  situated 
at  the  intersection  of  Broadway,  Fifth  Avenue,  Twenty- 
third,  and  Twenty-fom-th  Streets.  They  are  of  pure  white 
marble,  six  stories  in  height,  and  present  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, being  situated  opposite  Madison  Square,  and  Jn 
the  centre  of  the  most  fashionable  section  of  the  city.  The 
Astor  House,  opposite  the  Park,  is  a massive  structure,  of 
Quincy  granite,  whose  solidity  will  probably  give  it  a dura- 
tion beyond  several  successions  of  its  more  flaring  rivals. 
It  is  201  feet  on  Broadway,  185  and  186  on  Vezey  and  Bar- 
clay Streets,  is  si.x  stories  high,  and  has  326  chambers. 

Stores  and  Warehouses. — It  has  not  been  usual,  in  a work 
of  this  kind,  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  such  buildings, 
but  in  the  United  States,  where  the  leading  object  of  pur- 
suit is  commerce  and  trade,  money  is  expended  and  taste 
displayed  on  stores,  warehouses,  &c.,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries would  be  devoted  to  objects  of  quite  a different  char- 
acter. Great  injustice  would  therefore  be  done  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  great  cities  to  omit  mention  of  these  tem|)les 
dedicated  to  trade  by  the  wealthiest  portion  of  our  commu- 
nity, who  are  no  longer  content  to  transact  their  business 
in  dark  and  narrow  alleys,  and  in  mean  warehouses.  Pro- 
minent among  the  class  of  buildings  referred  to  is  Stewart’s 
store,  a white  marble  building,  83  feet  high,  occupying  an 
entire  block,  152  feet  on  Broadway,  and  100  feet  deep.  There 
is  a great  hall,  100  feet  by  40,  and  80  feet  high;  2000  panes 
of  plate  glass  are  distributed  over  the  building;  those  in 
the  windows  on  each  side  the  principal  entrance  are  134  by 
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84  inches.  The  store  is  lighted  up  by  400  gas-burner*. 
Lord  & Taylor's  store,  in  Grand  Street,  is  only  8ec.»r.d  to 
Stewart’s,  and  has  a front  of  from  80  to  100  feet.  The  base- 
ment is  of  iron,  surmounted  by  an  immense  story  faced  with 
sandstone.  Several  other  stores,  scarcely,  if  at  all.  inferior 
to  these  in  magnificence,  have  been  erected  with.rt  the  last 
few  years. 

Churches. — .According  to  New  York  City  Directory  of 
1865,  there  are  32  Baptist,  5 Congregational,  21  Dutch  l!e- 
formed,  3 Friends,  24  Jewish  synagogues,  9 Lutheran,  35 
Methodist  Episcopal,  3 African  Methodi.st  Ipiscopal,  2 
Methodist  Protestant,  43  Presbyterian,  OUniterJ  Presbyter- 
ian, 1 Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian,  5 Reformed  Pres- 
byterian, 58  Protestant  Episcopal,  32  Roman  Catholic,  3 
Unitarian,  4 Universalist,  and  25  of  miscellaneous  denomin- 
ations, making  a total  of  311  churches.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous of  these,  for  architectural  effect,  are  (besides  Trinity  and 
Grace  churches,  already  referred  to)  the  Baptist,  corner  of 
Elizabeth  and  Broome;  Trinity  Chapel,  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  Calvary,  Holy  Communion,  Du  Saint  Esprit,  St. 
George's  — all  Episcopal;  Presbyterian  churches  on  Uni- 
versity Place,  5th  Avenue  and  16th  Street,  and  5th  Avenue 
and  12th  Street ; the  Congregational  church  of  the  Puritans, 
on  Union  Square;  Dutch  Reformed,  one  on  5th  Avenue 
and  29th  Street,  and  another  on  Washington  Square;  the 
Catholic  church  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Unitarian  church  of  the 
Messiah,  on  Broadway,  and  another  on  4th  Avenue;  and 
the  Universalist  church  of  the  Divine  Unity,  on  Broadway. 

Hospitals,  Public  Charities,  Prisons,  cC-c. — While  there  is 
much  of  wretchedness  and  dejiravity  in  New  York  to  dejiress 
the  mind  of  the  philanthropist,  its  numerous  and  richly 
endowed  charitable  institutions  restore  his  equanimity,  and 
present  the  redeeming  side  of  human  nature.  First  to  be 
enumerated  in  this  list  is  the  New  York  Ho.-<pital,  occupying 
a lot  on  Broadway  opposite  Pearl  Street,  with  an  extensive 
yard  in  front.  It  is  of  graystone,  124  feet  long,  50  feet  wide, 
and  3 stories  high,  with  accommodations  for  200  patients, 
who  receive  here  the  most  judicious  nursing  and  the  most 
skilful  medical  treatment.  On  the  same  grounds  is  the 
.Marine  Department,  rebuilt  in  1854,  in  the  most  complete 
manner — with  reference  to  the  wants  of  such  an  institution 
— of  any  building  of  the  kind  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is 
126  feet  long  by  88  wide,  and  5 stories  high.  In  1863  there 
were  treated  in  the  New  York  Hospital  3147  patients,  of 
whom  1919  were  cured,  421  relieved,  leaving  in  the  institu- 
tion, Dec.  31st,  1863,  304  invalids.  The  Blooiningdale  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  a branch  of  the  above,  is  located  near  the  Hud- 
son River,  about  7 miles  N.W.  of  the  City  Hall,  on  an  area 
of  about  40  acres,  laid  out  into  walks,  pleasure-grounds,  &c. 
The  building  is  of  hewn  stone,  composed  of  a centre  and  two 
wings,  211  feet  long.  There  are  two  detached  buildings  of 
brick,  one-third  the  size  of  the  main  edifice.  A new  build- 
ing, 3 stories  high,  and  110  feet  long  by  42  feet  wide,  has 
recently  been  erected.  The  situation  is  healthful,  and  com- 
manding a fine  prospect,  calculated  to  cheer  and  soothe  the 
mind  so  far  as  scenery  and  air  are  concerned.  This  asylum 
treated  272  patients  during  the  year  1863,  of  whom  53  re- 
covered. St.  Luke’s  Hospital  ami  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital, 
in  East  18th  Street,  are  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charily.  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  occupies 
the  entire  block  between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  and  o3rd  and 
34th  Streets.  The  building  is  composed  of  a centre,  117  feet 
long  by  60  wide,  and  two  wings,  each  130  feet  long  by  29 
wide.  The  entire  length  is  175  feet,  and  height  3 stories. 
It  is  constructed  of  blue  limestone,  in  the  castel  I atetl  Go- 
thic style.  A workshop  of  brick,  88%  feet  long  and  60  feet 
deep,  has  recently  been  erected  on  8th  Avenue.  The  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum,  in  162nd  Street,  near  Blooiningdale 
Road.  The  buildings  are  very  commodious,  and  afford  a 
home  and  instruction  to  each  pupil  at  $180  per  annum. 

New  York  abounds  in  institutions  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing poverty,  decrepitude,  and  misfortune  of  every  kind; 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  American  Female  Guar- 
dian Society  and  Home  for  the  Frituidless.  where  females 
out  of  employment  or  a home  may  find  shelter,  and  have 
their  children  taken  care  of.  till  suitable  places  can  be  found 
for  them.  It  has  under  its  care,  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  5 industrial  schools.  The  Children’s  Home,  situated 
on  Randall’s  Island,  is  designed  as  a home  for  all  the  father- 
less, motherless  and  neglected  children  in  the  city.  The 
Colored  Orphan  A.sylum,  temporarily  located  at  Carmans- 
ville.  The  home  of  the  children  of  this  institution  having 
been  destroyed  by  a mob  in  July,  1863,  $73,000  has  recently 
been  paid  by  the  city  as  damages,  and  a new  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  children  is  about  to  be  erected  on 
the  old  grounds  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Total  number  admitted 
since  the  first  opening  of  the  institution,  1310;  iiresent 
number  of  inmates,  209.  Another  important  and  charita- 
ble. extremely  useful,  institution  is  the  Juvenile  Asylum, 
which  provides  a home  and  instruction  for  the  ‘ poor  and 
erring  children”  of  the  metropolis.  The  last  Report  says  : 
“The  wants  in  which  our  institution  originated  are  per- 
petually renewed.  The  work  of  rescuing,  training,  ind 
raising  up  the  poor  and  erring  cliildren  of  a great  metn  po- 
lls is  never  done.  But  if  the  field  is  boundless  and  tb<  !*• 
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bor  endless,  it  is  far  from  fruitless.  Every  year  has  its  har- 
vest; every  year  accumulates  proofs  of  the  wisdom  that 
founded  the  Juvenile  Asylum.  They  are  seen  in  that 
crowning  result,  the  ever-increasing  number  of  prosperous 
and  well-conditioned  men  and  women  wlio  have  passed 
through  its  discipline.  During  the  year  1863  we  have  had 
an  average  of  559  children  constantly  under  instruction, 
while  more  than  sixteen  hundred  have  shared,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  the  advantages  of  the  institution.  The  whole  num- 
ber received  since  the  organization  has  been  9167.”  The 
age  of  the  children  ordinarily  ranges  from  9 to  15  years, 
there  being  but  a smaU  proportion  younger  or  older.  The 
New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  on  blooiningdale  Road,  is  a fine 
building,  120  feet  by  60,  with  8 acres  of  ground.  The  Hud- 
son River  Industrial  School  educates  poor  children  living 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  Jews’  Widows’  and  Or- 
phans’ Asylum,  the  Lying-in  Asyluin,  Montefiore  Widows’ 
and  Orphans’  Asylum,  and  the  Working  Girl’s  Home,  are 
among  the  other  important  as.^  lums  in  New  York.  Closely 
allied  to  these  are  tlie  dispensaries,  of  which  there  are  6,  viz., 
the  New  York,  the  Nortliern,  the  Eastern,  the  Northeastern, 
the  Northwestern,  and  the  Deniilt,  corner  of  Second  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street,  besides  several  llonioeopathio  dis- 
pensaries. Of  the  other  institutions  we  may  name  the  New 
York  Eye  Infirmary,  the  New  York  Oi)hthalmic  Hospital. 
The  People’s  bathing  and  Washing  Establishment  is  fur- 
nished with  all  the  materials  for  washing,  drying,  and  iron- 
ing clothes,  which  are  let  out  at  three  cents  an  hour  to  each 
individual.  There  are  several  establishments  for  the  relief 
of  disabled  seamen,  for  providing  comfortable  and  suitable 
boarding  for  them  while  in  port,  and  for  tlie  education  of 
their  children ; among  these  are  the  *•  Sailor’s  Home.”  It 
has  accommodations  for  250  boarders.  There  is  also  a 
“Colored  Sailor’s  Home,”  and  a Seaman’s  Savings  Bank. 
The  American  Widows’  Relief  Society,  tlie  Mariner’s  Fam- 
ily Industrial  Society,  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York 
for  furnishing  places  to  released  convicts,  the  Home  lor 
Females  released  from  Blackwell’s  Island  Penitentiary,  the 
Magdalene  Female  Asyluin,  the  Five  Points  (the  St.  Giles 
of  New  York),  House  of  Industry,  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Piior,  which  assisted 
19,986  persons  in  January,  1855,  besides  42  religious  societies 
with  receipts  of  more  than  $2,000,000  annuall3%  and  25 
foreign  and  other  beneficial  societies,  constitute  other  prac- 
tical evidences  of  the  private  beneficence  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis. 

Almshouse.  <f:c. — The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities  and  Correction  have  under  their  charge  the  fol- 
lowing institutions:  The  Almshouse,  Bellevue  Hospital, 
City  Cemetery,  City  Prison,  Colored  Home,  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum,  Island  Hospital,  Nursery  Hospital,  the  City  Peni- 
tentiary, Penitentiary  Hosjiital,  one  liranch  of  the  Alms- 
house, Lunatic  Asyluin,  and  Workhouse,  and  the  Out-door 
poor.  Bellevue  Hospital,  situated  at  the  foot  of  East  27th 
Street.  The  total  number  of  admissions  to  this  institution 
during  the  year  1864  amounted  to  6912  (this  includes  416 
births):  the  total  number  of  patients  treated  during  the 
year  was  7401;  of  these  5997  were  discharged  as  cured  or 
relieved,  and  816  died.  Tlie  New  York  Lunatic  Asylum  had 
admitted  to  it  during  the  year  1864,  147  patients;  whole 
number  under  treatment  during  the  year,  401 ; number  of 
deaths,  .57.  The  Almshouse  admitted  during  the  year  1861, 
31.53  persons;  the  whole  number  in  the  institution  for  the 
same  year  was  4.551 ; 2-’34  were  discharged,  and  820  died. 
Of  those  admitted,  1891  were  foreigners,  and  1500  were  na- 
tives of  Ireland;  of  the.  aduUs  mare  than  nine-tenths  were 
foreigners.  Of  the  1262  n.ative  inmates,  914  (almost  three- 
fourths)  were  children.  The  entire  expense  of  the  institu- 
tion for  the  year,  $89,530.  There  w'ere  committed  to  the 
various  city  prisons  of  New  York,  during  the  year  1864,  31,- 
231  persons„of  whom  22,383  (being  considerably  more  tlnin 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  number)  were  of  foreign  birth,  and 
17.740  (rather  more  than  one-lnilf)  were  natives  of  Ireland. 

The  most  important  of  the  prisons  (the  First  District 
Prison,  Hall  of  Justice,  or  Tombs,  as  it  is  popularly  called) 
occupies  a low  site  ne:ir  the  City  ILill,  but  is  a building 
of  considerable  pretensions,  being  in  the  Egyptian  style, 
253  feet  by  200,  and  constructed  of  light-colored  granite. 
This  prison  received  the  greater  part  of  the  commitments. 

A very  extensive  building  Inis  recently  been  erected  on  Rsin- 
dall’s  Island,  as  a House  of  Refuge.  Tlie  length  of  the  boys’ 
department  is  590  feet,  composed  of  a centre  and  two  wings — 
the  centre  86  feet,  and  the  wings  63  feet  high  ; and  a girl’s 
department,  250  feet  long,  of  like  breadth  and  height.  There 
are  two  centre  wings  to  the  boys’  department,  besides  end 
buildings  to  each  wing,  56  by  5(1  feet,  and  a number  of  out- 
buildings. such  as  shops  and  kitchens,  etc.  Of  the  Out-door 
poor,  15,034  persons,  including  10,150  children,  were  in  1864 
relieved  by  donations  of  money ; and  43,248,  of  whom  28,026 
tvere  chihlren,  were  relieved  by  supjilies  of  fuel. 

Kdncatinn. — The  free  schools  of  New  York,  previous  to  18.5.3, 
con‘isted  of  two  departments,  one  under  the  direction  of  the 
Public  School  Society,  having  111  schools  under  their  care; 
and  89  ward  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Butin  the  year  above  named,  the  Public  School  Socie- 


ty was  dissolved;  and  in  1864  there  wire  257  schools,  as  fol 
lows : 1 free  academy,  or  high-school,  49  grammar  schools  foi 
boys,  48  grammar  schools  for  girls,  89  primary  schools,  10  co* 
lored  schools,  12  corporate  and  asylum  schools,  and  48  even- 
ing schools,  including  4 for  colored  people,  with  (1865)  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  189,814.  The  schools  named  below 
and  connected  wuth  the  following  institntion.s,  draw  mor* 
or  less  of  their  support  from  the  public  fund,  and  have  ( 1865) 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  11,310,  as  follows:  New  York 
Orphan  Asylum,  185;  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum, 
1010;  Protestant  Half-orphan  Asylum,  337;  House  of  Re’ 
fuge,  10'54;  Leake  and  Watt's  Orplnin  House,  209;  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum,  256;  American  Female  Guardian  Society 
and  Home  Industrial  School,  2321;  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum,  991;  House  of  Reception  of  the  same,  1137  ; La- 
dies’ Home  Missionary  Society,  859 ; Five  Points’  House  of 
Industry,  1085;  Children’s  Aid  Society.  1886.  The  whole 
amount  drawn  from  the  City  Chamberlain  in  1864,  for  all 
purposes  connected  with  education,  W'as  $1,450,058.35;  in 
1854  it  was  $758,813.  Crowning  the  system  of  public  school 
education  is  the  Free  Academy,  established  in  1848,  and 
combining  the  characteristics  of  acailemy,  high-school,  poly- 
technic school  and  college.  This  institution  is  situated  cor- 
ner of  Lexington  Avenue  and  23rd  Street.  The  ground  was 
purchased,  the  buildings  erected,  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary apparatus,  library,  &c.,  at  a cost  of  $152,500.  The  edi- 
fice, though  of  brick,  is  large  and  imposing,  being  in  Gothic 
style,  with  turrets.  &c.  The  annual  expense  of  the  academy 
is  now  (1865)  about  $56,000.  On  January  1st,  1865,  there 
were  365  students  attending  the  insiitution;  there  were 
10,515  volumes  in  the  library,  and  about  12,000  text-books 
and  books  of  reference.  The  full  course  reipiires  5 years, 
but  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  student  whether  he  will  pursue 
a full  or  partial  course;  he  may  also  choose  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  langu!i.'>es.  The  faculty  coii’sists  of  14 
professors,  aided  by  13  tutors,  which  latter  number  is  varied 
as  occasion  may  require.  The  principal  receives  $3000,  the 
other  professors  from  $2000  to  $25  .0  per  annum,  and  the 
tutors  receive  from  $600  to  $1500.  The  war  has  doubtless 
interfered  sensibly  with  the  attendance,  as  it  Wiis  consider- 
ably greater  ten  years  ago;  in  1854  there  were  583  students 
attending  the  institute.  There  are  in  this  city  3 colleges, 
2 theological  seminaries,  and  5 medical  schools.  Colum- 
bia College  occupies  a pile  of  buildings,  the  main  one  of 
which  is  200  feet  by  50,  surrounded  by  extensive  open 
grounds,  between  Barclay  and  Church  Streets.  This  an- 
cient seat  of  learning  was  founded  in  1754,  and  was  called 
King’s  College  till  the  Revolution.  Number  of  alumni  up 
to  1852,  1450 ; students  in  1853,  157 ; and  16,000  volumes  in 
its  library.  The  faculty  consists  of  a president  and  12  pro- 
lessors. 

The  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  occupies  a beau- 
tiful white  marble  structure  on  Washington  Square.  It  is 
litO  feet  long  by  loO  in  width,  and  in  the  English-Collego- 
Gothic  style.  This  college  was  founded  in  1831.  In  1864 
the  number  of  professors  and  tutors  was  25;  students,  336; 
and  has  5000  volumes  in  the  libniry.  Connected  with  the 
University  is  a Medical  School,  located  in  Fourteenth  Street. 
This  depjirtment  was  founded  in  1837,  and  had  12  profes- 
sors and  192  students  in  1864.  It  h;is  a fine  library  and 
phj’siological  collection,  and  its  graduating  class  in  1855 
numbered  166.  The  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  was  founded  in  1807.  It  has  a good  libniry  and 
anatomical  museum.  The  New  York  Medical  College,  a 
new  and  ttourishing  institution,  was  founded  in  1851.  It 
iidmits  5 students  from  the  Free  Academy  gratuitously. 
The  College  of  Pharmacy,  for  the  graduation  of  apotheca- 
ries, closes  the  list  of  medical  schools.  The  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  occupies  two  stone  buildings  in  West  Twen- 
tieth street,  each  110  feet  by  50.  It  was  founded  in  1817,  and 
had  5 professors,  and  73  students,  and  14,000  volumes  in  its 
library,  in  1863;  and  had  educated  a total  of  784  students. 
The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  No.  9 University  Place,  is 
under  the  direction  of  Presbyteriiins,  though  it  receives 
students  from  all  evangelical  denominations.  It  was 
founded  in  1836,  and  had  5 professors,  90  students,  and 

25.000  volumes  in  1863,  and  had  educated  642  young  men. 
The  Rutgers  Female  In.->tituto  occupies- a fine  buil^ling  in 
Madison  street.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1838, 
and  gives  a thorough  education  to  young  ladies  in  history, 
general  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
and  belles-lettres.  It  has  generally  about  500  pupils.  St. 
George's  Parish  School  admits  about  100  pupils  of  a lower 
grade  than  usually  attend  the  public  schools.  The  Indus- 
trial school  of  the  fourth  ward  receives  vagrant  children, 
and  is  usually  attended  by  from  300  to  400  puiiils. 

Libraries. — New  York  has  a number  of  extensive  libraries. 
The  largest  collection  of  books  will  be  in  the  Astor  Library, 
a new  institution,  founded  by  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor, 
who  left  a fund  of  .$400,000  for  that  purpose.  This  libniry 
was  opened  in  1853,  in  a fine  building,  65  feet  by  120,  erected 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  Moorish  style,  in  Liifayette  Place. 
The  building  cost  about  $70,000,  and  opened  with  about 

80.000  volumes,  to  be  increased  from  time  to  time  from  the 
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Interest  of  the  fund  remaining  after  the  library  goes  into 
operation.  This  library  is  free  to  all  persons  resorting  there- 
to, but  books  are  not  to  be  taken  out.  It  Inis  (1865)  about 
IHO.OOO  volumes,  't  he  New  York  Society  Library  was  founded 
in  1700,  and  has  about  50,000  volumes.  It  is  temporarily 
located  in  the  Bible  House.  The  New  York  Mercantile  Li- 
brary. founded  in  1820,  has  been  recently  removed  to  the 
late  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  which  has  been  appropriately 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  In  January,  1855,  there  were  5515 
members,  a large  portion  of  whom  were  merchants’  clerks, 
and  42.795  volumes  on  the  shelves,  besides  44  daily,  55 
weekly,  84  monthly,  and  50  quarterly  publications — 100  of 
which  were  foreign — in  the  reading-room.  It  has  about 
65,000  volumes.  The  Ai)prentices’  Library,  located  at  No. 
32  Crosliy  Street,  in  Mechanics’  Hall,  has  about  20,ii00  vol- 
umes. The  New  York  Historical  Society  has  its  rooms  at 
present  in  the  buildings  of  the  New  York  Univer.sity;  but 
the  society  are  about  erecting  a building  on  Second  Avenue. 
This  institution  was  founded  in  1804,  and  has  a valuable 
library  of  above  30,000  volumes,  including  some  rare  books, 
pamplilets,  maps,  charts,  and  a collection  of  antiquities, 
coins,  medals,  &c.  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  is  establishing  an  in- 
stitution for  the  purpose  of  public  lectures,  reading,  and 
exhibition  rooms.  Ac.,  which  he  intends  to  be  free,  and  for 
which  h'-  appropriates  about  $30  ',000.  The  edifice,  situated 
opposite  the  Bible  House,  is  195  feet  on  Third  Avenue,  155 
on  Fourth  Avenue,  143  on  Eighth,  and  86  on  Seventh  Street, 
and  5 stories  high.  The  basement  and  two  lower  stories 
are  to  be  rented,  the  income  of  which  is  to  sujiport  the 
“ Pe<iple’s  Union,”  as  the  establishment  is  to  be  called.  The 
Lyceum  of  Natural  Hislory,  in  a part  of  the  building  occu- 
pied by  the  medical  department  of  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity, has  a library  of  2000  volumes,  and  an  extensive  cabinet 
of  natural  fiistory.  The  American  Institute  of  the  City  of 
New  York  was  incorporated  in  1829  for  the  encouragement 
of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures.  The  institute 
is  located  at  351  Broadway,  where  they  have  a library  of 
7000  volumes,  repository  for  models,  reading-room.  Ac.  The 
Mechanics’  Institute,  at  the  corner  of  Division  Street  and 
the  Bowery,  has  a library  of  5000  volumes,  a reading-room, 
a valuable  collection  of  philoso])hical  and  chemical  appara- 
tus, and  a male  and  female  school  attached.  Among  the  other 
libraries  are  the  Printers’  Free  Library,  with  3000  volumes; 
the  library  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  with 
•4.000;  the  Free  Academy,  with  3000;  New  York  Law  In- 
stitute, with  4700;  and  the  Library  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, with  5800  volumes;  besides  other  libraries,  having  a 
total  in  all  of  300,000  volumes. 

Banka. — In  October,  1865,  there  were  in  New  York  68 
banks,  with  a capital  of  $34,065,013,  circulation  $14,812,955; 
specie,  $11,840,492;  due  depositors,  $221,461,179 ; loans  and 
discounts.  $138,2.51,191.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  there 
were  also,  56  national  banks  in  September,  with  a capital  of 
$72,207,000;  another  was  organized  in  September,  capital, 
$200,000. 

New  York  has  23  savings  banks,  viz.:  Atlantic,  Bleeker 
Street,  Bowery,  Broadway,  Citizen’s,  Dry  Dock,  E.ast  River, 
Emigrant  Industrial,  Franklin,  German,  Greenwich.  Harlem, 
1 for  Merchants’  Clerks,  Irving,  Maidi.attan,  Metropolitan, 
Market,  Mechanics’,  New  York,  Seaman's.  Sixpenny.  Third 
Avenue.  Union  Dime;  it  has  also  124  Fire  Insurance, 32  Life 
Insurance,  and  13  IVTarine  Insurance  Companies. 

Monufactnre.a. — We  have  no  regular  statistics  as  yet  of 
the  particulars  of  the  manufactures  of  New  York:  but  if 
the  census  report  is  to  be  relied  on,  this  city  is  not  only 
the  commercial,  but  the  manufacturing  centre  of  the  United 
Stares.  The  census  of  1860  gives  to  New  York  $61,212,757, 
and  65,483  male  and  24,721  female  hands  employed  in  man- 
ufactures, employing  $90,177,038  worth  of  raw  material,  and 
producing  machinery,  stuffs.  Ac.,  to  the  value  of  159,107,369. 
Among  these,  the  iron  foundries  and  machine  shops  are 
conspicuous.  From  the  Novelty,  Allaire  and  other  works 
are  turned  out  certainly  the  finest  specimens  of  steam  ma- 
chinery for  steamboats  and  steamships  produced  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  In  the  business  of  sugar 
refinery  alone  there  was  invested  a capital  of  $3,949,000, 
employing  raw  material  w'orth  $16,173,510  and  producing 
refined  sugar  to  the  value  of  $19,312,500.  Ship-building  is 
carried  to  a degree  of  jierfection  unsurpassed  in  the  world, 
both  for  beauty  of  model  and  speed,  particularly  in  the 
steamers,  acknowledged  to  be  the  largest  anil  fleetest  in  the 
world,  though  the  contest  is  very  close  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  vessels  in  this  respect. 

Commerce  and  Trade. — It  is  as  the  great  centre  of  com- 
merce for  half  a continent  that  New  York  derives  its  highest 
claim  to  pre-eminence.  Surrounded  by  0!ie  of  the  most 
capacious  harbors  in  the  world,  within  two  hours’  sail  of  the 
Allantic.  Ocean,  communicating  with  the  New  England 
States  by  Long  Island  «ound.  and  with  the  interior  of  New 
York  State  by  the  Hudson  River,  which  is  in  turn  con- 
nected with  the  great  lakes  by  the  Erie  Canal,  it  presents 
facilities  for  internal  and  foreign  navigation  unrivalled  by 
any  commercial  emporium  of  this  or  any  former  period. 
Nor  have  her  meichants  been  satisfied  to  repose  on  her 
natural  advantages,  but  have  connected  her,  by  iron  arms, 
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with  every  great  point,  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  which 
deposit  on  her  docks  and  in  her  depots  the  cotton  and  ric4 
of  the  South,  the  grain,  lead,  tobacco,  and  pork  of  the  West, 
and  the  wool,  wheat,  lumber,  and  flour  of  the  North  and 
East.  New  York  is  now  only  surpassed  by  London  and 
Liverpool  as  a seat  of  trade,  and  in  another  century  will 
probably  be  the  commercial  centre  of  the  world.  Along  its 
wharves,  in  every  direction,  may  be  seen  forests  of  masts, 
where  countless  vessels  of  every  description,  and  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  pour  their  rich  tribute  into  the  lap  of 
this  queen  of  commercial  cities.  Steamers  of  such  size, 
splendor,  and  speed  as  the  world  has  never  before  seen, 
forming  regular  lines  of  packets  to  Liverpool,  Southampton, 
Havre,  Glasgow,  Bremen,  San  Francisco,  (via  Banaina  and 
San  Juan,)  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah,  Charleston  and 
all  other  important  points  along  the  coast,  arrive  at  and 
depart  from  its  docks  almost  daily,  freighted  with  mer- 
chandise and  crowded  with  passengers.  But  we  will  let 
figures  tell  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  articles  received  at  the 
port  of  New  York  in  the  years  1863  and  1864: — 


1863. 

1 

18frl. 

Ashes 

17,181 

15,778 

Wheat  Flour 

4.574,059 

3,967,717 

Wheat 

17,9:i7.8')6 

13,453,i:i5 

Oats 

1I.076,0:15 

12.952,238 

Corn 

14.243.599 

7,164,895 

Cotton 

129.611 

190,911 

Crude  Turpentine... 

3.547 

6,760 

Spirits  Turpentine.. 

4,663 

4,i:i9 

Rosit 

11,187 

19,128 

Tar 

11  795 

6,964 

Pork 

426,981 

332.454 

Beef. 

206,619 

209,664 

Cut  Meats 

463,995 

268,417 

Butter 

518,6:17 

551,153 

Cheese 

798,070 

756.872 

bard 

400.928 

186,000 

Lard 

41.144 

16,104 

Whisky 

261,814 

289,481 

The  following  were  some  of  the  articles  exported  frona 
the  port  of  New  York  in  the  years  1863  and  1864 : — 


1863. 

1864. 

Ashes — pots 

9,146 

8,847 

Ashes — pearls 

1,264 

l,5a3 

Beeswax 

170.2.10 

465,667 

Wheat  Flour 

2.527, :338 

1,918.593 

Wheat 

15,424,889 

12,193.433 

Rye 

416,369 

583 

Coni 



7,5:33,431 

846,831 

13,945 

26,765 

Crude  Turpeutitie 

....bbis. 

22 

770 

Spirits  Tuipeiitiiie 

884 

4.33 

Rosin 

4,172 

2.207 

3’ar 

8.184 

1.771 

Oils — whale 

269,634 

421.931 

Oils — sperm 

610,648 

1,366,1.59 

Oils — lard 

803.469 

129,529 

Oils — linseed 

17.:344 

79,244 

Pork 

192,903 

1:30.672 

Beef. 

41,632 

36.548 

Beef 

62.868 

■ 49,299 

Cut  Meals 

1S3..51 9.060 

93,.«00.258 

Butter 

23,060  799 

14,174.861 

Cheese - 

40,781,168 

49,7:55  842 

Lard 

120,881.862 

5.3,4:36.128 

Tallow 

4.3.487.731 

31,987.976 

T obaecn — manufaclured  . 

3,542,210 

5,250.014 

Whalebone 

259,185 

509,646 

The  total  amount  of  petroleum  taken  for  consumption  at, 
and  exported  from  New  York,  during  1863  and  1864,  was  as 
follows : 


1863. 

1864. 

Exported 

Taken  for  consumption... 

....bbls 

488,690 

314,481 

53S,:394 

'42,187 

Total 

803,171 

775,587 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  imported  into  the  port  of  New  Yo  k,  for  the 
year  1864 : 

Alabaster  Ornaments....  IB.914 1 Chinaware 1348.7.17 

Baskets 1I6.485|  Earthenware I,::05.4T3 

Buttons 415,863  Glass . 382.109 

Cheese 59.207  Glassware 181,540 

Glass  Bottles 24,8661  Glassplale  ....  . .....  • 426.534 
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, $788,237 

. 693.268 

Cotton 

.11,157,449 

. 155,966 

Coffee 

.14.543,953 

Drugs,  &c.— 

Aniline  color* 

$1.37,2.38 

Brimstone 

224.218 

Camphor 

114,818 

Cl  eanitartar 

150,487 

Cucliineal 

24.3,430 

Gsnibier 

246,244 

Gum  Arabic 

22:1,221 

Indigo 

706,s06 

Ippec<acuanha 

49.696 

Licorice  root 

48,433 

Licorice  paste 

363.893 

Madder 

810.066 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

298.904 

Oil,  linseed 

161.128 

Oil,  olive  

202.851  ! 

Opium 

311.087 

Faints 

4:15.763 : 

Peruvian  bark 

267.525, 

Quicksilver 

1.34.198 

Saltpetre 

122.091 

Soda,  bicarboiiat«.... 

206.32:1 

Soda,  sal 

109,874 

Soda,  caustic 

151.9491 

Soda,  ash 

680.056 

Vanilla  beans 

29,485 

Fancy  Goods 

. 1,749,0/8 

Fans 

12,613 
• 284  601 

Fire  Cracker* 

. 4r,847 



. 502,472 

Flax 

. 115,016 

Fur* 

. 2,053.780 

Bananas....... 

. 41,96.3 

Citron.  •••••••••••«•«••• 

Currants 

. 189,772 

Dried  Fruits 

. 15,510 

Lenioiis 

. 199.579 

Nuts 

, 637,127 

Orange* 

. 437.043 

Plums 

. 60.078 

Prunes 

58,196 

Raisins 

. .373.244 

Furniture 

16,7.36 

Grain 

. 155.9:16 

. 51,562 

Giillapercha 

47.016 

nem|i 

. 1.5.33.919 

Honey 

. 127.798 

India  rubber 

. 1,196.781 

Ivory  

. 37,637 

Inslriimenls— 

Chemical 

. 1.948 

Mathematical 

. 9.695 

Musical 

. 229,224 

Nau'ical 

. 835 

Optical 

. 95.975 

Surgical 

. 7.575 

Jewelry 

. 726.949 

Watches ; 

. 1.450,166 

Leather,  Hides,  &c. — 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bristles 

. 181.812 

Hides,  dressed, 

. 1.157,(i63 

Hides,  undressed 

. 5,829.337 

Leather,  patent 

;i4.;i47 

Liquors,  wines,  &c 

Metals,  kc.— 

Brass  goods 

41.471 

Bronze 

Copper 

. 689.048 

Copper  ore 

Cutlery 

Gun* 

Hardware 

. 578,094 

Iron,  hoop 

Iron,  pig 

Iron,  railroad 

Iron,  sheet 

Irnn  tubes 

Iron,  other 

Lead,  pigs 

Nails 

Needles 

Nickel 

Plated  ware.... 

Platina 

Percussion  caps 

Saddlery 

Steel 

Si)el!er 

1 in  plates 

Tin  slabs 

Wire 

Zinc 

Machinery 

Marble  and  manuf.  do.. 

Molasses 

Oil  Paintings 

Paper  hangings 

Perfumery 

Personal  eiTects 

Pipes 

Potatoes 

Provisions 

Rags 

Rice 

Rosin 

Salt 

Seeds,  unspecified 

Castor  seed 

Linseed 

Soap 

Spices — 

Cassia 

Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Ginger 

Mustard 

Nutmegs 

Pepper 

Pimento 

Stationery,  &c. — 

Books 

Rngravings 


Oilier  stationery 

Statuary 

Sugar 

'Par 

Tapioca 

T eazles 

Trees  and  plants 

Tea : 

T wine 

Toys 

Tobacco 

Turpentine 

Whalebone 

Wa* 

Woods — 

Box  wood 

Brazil  wood 

Cedar 

Cork 

Ebony  

Fustic 

Lignum  vitae 

Logwood 

Mahogany 

Palm  leaf. 

Ratal! 

Rosewood 

Safian  wood 

Willow 

Wool 


228,464 
80:4,788 
3,687,970 
383.975 
148,403 
. 3,427,850 
. 2,682,319 
, 57.919 

. 147,335 

, 124.168 

, 14,079 

. 96.554 

61.261 
53,383 
.$2,012,197 
. 336.540 

. 2,904,646 
. 556,778 

. 49,3:12 

. 370.675 

. 213,8.36 

94,269 
. 3,496.790 
, 209.482 

, 30,455 

. 103,756 

. 202.602 
. 208.047 

. 90.080 

. 215.289 

. 648,054 

. 591,775 

. 56.788 

, 448,199 

. 145,457 

. 40,817 

. 914.447 

. 150,676 

. 12,254 

. 2.678 

. 78.170 

. 53.972 

. 12.140 

. 78,617 

. 266..394 

39,090 

. 327.716 

. 89.:i09 

. 236.790 

. 181,640 

85,074 
.15,938. 7 >6 
. 106.278 

. 17.824 

. 2.240 

24.946 
. 8,172,072 
. 24.842 

. 427.246 

, 625,472 

. 297.255 

61.844 
. 23,159 


1.886 

6,406 

211,067 

68.148 

5.817 

32,332 

12,836 

330.937 

84.356 

79,508 

91.542 

139,532 

2.960 

26,809 

9,428,409 


The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  port  of  New 
York  for  1864  was  as  follows: 


January 

$18,977,394 

$17,609,749 

February 

21,643.9:17 

17.211.776 

March 

2.3.667. 119 

16.863.236 

April 

26,168.631 

19,754,062 

May 

2:1.975.1  14 

21.682.209 

June 

23.926.314 

25.887.531 

Julv 

22.383.299 

33.585.866 

August 

18,22.3.463 

29.977,982 

September 

10.539.459 

21.7:19.826 

October 

10,088.308 

20,431.789 

November 

8, 597.. 594 

20.473.699 

December 

9.935,098 

27,410,438 

$218,125,760 

$272,,648,163 

Entered  at  New  York,  from  foreign  ports,  during  the 
rear  1863. 


Nation. 

Nnmber  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Seamen. 

American  vessel* 

9372 

2959 

1.340.248  • 
1,214,610 

36,396 

47,115 

Total 

6331 

2,554,868 

82,511 

The  statement  of  the  vessels  entered  at  the  same  port, 
during  1854,  is  as  follows: 


Nation. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Seamen. 

American  vessel* 

Foreign  vessel* 

2636 

1411 

1,442,28214 

477,034 

43.779 

23,296 

Total  entered 

4047 

1,919,31 7 

67,075 

Cleared  at  New  York,  for  foreign  ports,  during  the  year  1863. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Nation. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Seamen. 

American  vessels.. 

1908 

1,174,092 

31  ..533 

Foreign  vessels 

3123 

1,380,772 

47,260 

Total 

6033 

2,554,804 

78,798 

In  1854  the  statement  was  as  follows . 


Nation. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Seamen. 

American  vessels 

1945 

1,082.79954 

35,179 

1333 

445,305 

18,071 

Total  cleared 

3278- 

1,528,10454 

63,260 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  tonnage  belonging  to 
the  port  of  New  York,  June,  1863.  Regif-tered — Permanent, 
609,025 ; temporary,  237,420.  Enrolled — Permanent,  745,330; 
temporary,  17,334.  Total,  1,624,000.  There  was  besides, 
97,485  stetim  tonnage. 

Miscellaneous  Slatisfics. — According  to  the  United  States 
Census  of  1^60,  there  were  in  New  York  813,669  persons ; of 
whom  ;391,522  were  white  males.  409,573  were  white  females, 
5,468  were  colored  males,  and  7,106  were  colored  females. 

Number  of  marriages  in  a year,  3,272;  number  of  births, 
6,424;  number  of  deaths,  25,196. 

There  are  9 marriages  daily;  17  births;  and  69  deaths 
daily. 

Of  the  population,  429,952  were  born  in  the  United  States, 
and  383,717  were  born  in  foreign  countries,  of  38  different 
nationalities. 

There  are  54,338  dwellings,  and  155,707  families.  There 
are  on  an  average  nearly  3 families,  or  15  persons  to  every 
dwelling. 

The  Number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city  is  4,239 


Capital  invested $60,484,307 

Cost  of  raw  material 88,564.812 

Male  and  female  hands  employed 88.,564 

Value  of  annual  product $156,030,561 


Aggregate  value  of  property  in  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York  for  18(34, $634,495,040.  Taxes  for  1864, $13,705,092  86. 

The  annuiil  expense  of  lighting  the  city  is  $420,000.  The 
New  York  Otis  Coniptiny,  operating  below  Grand  Street,  has 
130  miles  of  miiiiis  of  various  sizes.  The  Manhattan  Gas- 
light Comp.any,  operating  above  Grand  Street,  has  430  miles 
of  street-mains,  lights  30,000  street  lamps,  and  supplies  gas 
to  over  50,000  stores  and  dwellings,  and  manufactures 
2,000,000,000  feet  of  gas. 

For  the  distribution  of  Croton  water,  there  are  290  miles 
of  pipe  laid. 

Tlie  City  Directory  contains  152,552  names. 

The  number  of  streets,  avenues,  squares,  places,  etc.,  be- 
low Fifty-fourth  Street,  is  493. 

'J’lie  number  of  piers  on  the  North  River  is  62,  and  on  the 
East  River.  70:  total,  132. 

The  number  of  copyrights  entered  during  the  last  year,  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  in  this  city,  is  1999. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  Savings  banks  in  tlie  State 
of  New  York  (the  principal  jiortion  of  which  are  situated  in 
the  city  of  New  York)  was,  in 

1S61,  depositor! 310.698 ; deposit* $67,456,379 

1862,  depositors .300,511  ; deposits 64.083,150 

1863,  depositor* 347.184  ; deposits 76..53.S.3H3 

1864,  depositor* 400,194;  deposit* 93,786,394 

The  nite  of  deaths  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  increased 
from  1 in  4634  in  the  year  1810,  tol  in  35  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  sttpposed  that  for  every  death  there  are  28  cases  of 
sickness;  this  would  give  us  700,000  case.s  of  sickness  in  New 
York  in  one  year.  It  is  believed  by  some  eminent  physi- 
cians that,  by  proper  measures,  the  rate  of  mortality  could 
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be  brought  down  30  per  cent.;  such  a reduction  would  save 
7,000  lives  and  200,000  cases  of  sickness  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  policemen  in  the  city  is  1,800.  The  annual 
cost  of  their  support  and  incidental  exoenses  is  $1,836,120  67. 


Arreats  by  the  police  during  the  last  year  for  otfeiices 


against  the  person 52.976 

“ » property 8.9U  61,888 

Of  whom  were,  males 38,948 

“ females 22,940  61,888 

Of  whom  were  males  under  13  years  of  age 3,152 

“ females  “ “ 437  8,689 

Of  persons  arrested,  born  in  United  States 18,109 

“ “ born  in  foreign  countries 43,689  61,888 

Of  the  persons  arrested,  could  read  and  write 47,192 

“ “ could  not  read  and  write 14,046 

“ “ could  read  only 650  61,888 


1863. 

1864. 

,.343.... 

462 

..  

35 

29 

..  33.... 

....  88 

6 

,.  1. 

....  10 

14 

..  VI 

....  30 

"ni 

e year... 

....  68.254 

There  have  been  arrested  by  the  Metropolitan  police,  for 
crimes  of  violence  of  a serious  character,  in  1863  and  1864 
respectively,  as  follows : 

For  felonious  assault 343 

For  assaults  on  policemen 

For  attempt  at  rape 23 

For  itisulting  females  in  the  street 

For  murder 79 

For  maiming 6. 

For  manslaughter 1 

For  rape 21 

For  threatening  life 12 

Total 537 

Lodgings  furnished  at  the  police-stations  during  the  year 

Lost  children  sent  to  the  central  office 3,302 

Lost  children  restored  to  parents 3,878 

Abandoned  infants  found,  and  sent  to  the  central  office 89 

Number  of  Convictions  by  Court  of  Special  Sessions 3,816 

Number  of  convictions  by  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Gen- 

er.al  Sessions 451 

Number  of  persons  passing  through  Almshouse  in  the  year  4,350  { 

present  number 1,31 

Number  of  children  passing  through  Randall’s  Island  in  the  year, 

3,015;  present  number l.OS 

Number  of  persons  passing  through  City  Prison  in  the  year 32,593 

Of  these,  present  number  in  Ci'y  Prison,  207;  in  Peni- 
tentiary, 278 ; in  Workhouse,  815;  iu  Hospital,  601: 

total  present  number 1,9 

Number  of  persons  in  Lunatic  Asylum  during  the  year,  1,111; 

present  number 771 

Number  of  persons  in  Bellevue  Hospital  during  the  year, 7,645; 

deaths,  864;  present  number 

Number  of  boys  and  girls  passing  through  the  House  of  Refuge 

during  the  year 1029 

Remaining  on  hand 644 

Number  of  boys  and  girls  passing  through  Juvenile  Asylum 

during  the  year.  1,633;  on  hand 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections  $700,000 


There  are  about  as  many  Germans  in  New  York  as  in 
Hamburg;  twice  as  many  Irish  as  in  Belfast;  and  twice  as 
many  Jews  as  in  all  the  land  of  Palestine. 

There  are  published  in  New  York  155  newspapers  and  71 
magazines. 

There  at  e 300  religious  and  benevolent  societies,  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  asylums,  etc. 

Passengers  transported  by  the  different  ferry  companies 
dining  the  year,  56,853,500. 

At  one  place  in  Broadway  there  were  counted  14,060  car- 
riitges  which  passed  during  12  hours,  that  is  about  20  each 
mintite. 

The  New  York  city  meat  bill  for  one  year  is  reckoned  as 
follows,  at  wholesale  prices : 

26.3,229  beef  cattle,  700  lbs.,  each,  9H  cts.  per  lb.  $17,504,728  50 

36.298  calves,  at  87  25 263,060  50 

522,311  sheep  and  lambs,  at  $4  25 2,219,821  75 

1,096.773  hogs,  at  $9  75 10.693,586  75 

Total, $30,681,147  50 


Total  number  of  fires  in  the  city  of  New  York  last  year 
268;  total  losses,  $1,191,922. 

There  are  265  licensed  junk-shops;  33  licensed  intelli- 
gence-offices; 64  licensed  pawnbrokers;  209  licensed  second- 
hand dealers;  397  licensed  stages;  431  special  coaches;  501 
hackney  coaches;  450  city  cars;  6,381  public  carts;  631  ex- 
press wagons;  497  dirt  carts;  and  773  venders. 

There  are  580  teoemeiit-houses  containing  85  persons  each. 


“ 193 

‘ “ 111 

“ 71  ‘ 

‘ “ 140 

** 

“ 29  ‘ 

Total,  873 

‘ “ 187 

86,086 

By  a late  report  of  Captain  Lord  of  the  Sanitary  police, 
“Tlie  total  number  of  tenement-houses  is  given  at  12,374, 
with  a ptipulation  of  401.376,  of  whom  22,095  live  in  cellars, 
a subf  irraneous  population  large  enpugh  for  a small  city  in 
itself.  A little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  houses,  namely, 
8,546,  «vith  a poimlation  of  253,901,  are  provided  with  good 
means  of  csoupe  in  case  of  fire;  while  3,801  houses,  inhab- 
ited l>/  125,380  persons,  are  deficient  in  this  respect.  The 
ventilation  of  8,126  houses,  containing  238,113  persons,  is 
reported  as  good  and  4,221  houses,  containing  141,168  per- 
Bons,  are  badly  ventilated.  The  following  is  au  exhibit  of 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  to  each  person: 
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No.  of  Houses. 

Population. 

Havin;  from  100  to  SCO 

1.909 

62.998 

300  to  400 

8,031 

102.348 

400  to  500 

2.560 

78,751 

500  to  600 

1 661 

48.342 

600  to  700 

1,100 

31.752 

700  to  800 

798 

22.281 

800  to  1,000 

1,288 

32,809 

Total 

12,347 

379,281 

There  have  been  (1865)  320,846  trees  and  shrubs  of  all 
kinds  planted  in  the  Central  Park;  number  planted  last 
year,  79,904. 

The  sum  expended  last  year  in  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Central  Park,  $504,335  60. 

The  number  of  interments  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  up  to 
the  last  year  was  101,591,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  7,000  and 
more  a year. 

The  official  statement  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigra- 
tion, Castle-garden,  New  York,  places  the  number  of  emi- 
grants arrived  at  that  jilace  during  the  year  1864,  at  182,916; 
showing  an  increase  over  the  year  1863  of  25,000,  and  being 
as  large  a number  as  for  any  year  since  18-' 4. 

Itis.said  that  for  Janiuiry  31, 1865,  during  ten  days  an  exact 
record  was  kept  of  the  weight  of  mail  matter  forwarded 
from  the  New  York  Post-otfice  over  internal  routes.  The 
amount  wjis  418,744  lbs.,  or  more  tlian  20  tons  per  day.  It 
is  estimated  that,  including  foreign  steamer  mails  and  all 
other  matter,  the  clerks  in  this  office  receive  and  send  out 
about  45  tons  per  day. 

Population. — Perliaps  no  city  in  the  world  numbers  so 
great  a variety  of  foreigners  among  its  resident  population 
as  New  York,  including  among  them  active  and  enterpris- 
ing men  of  all  Christian  nations,  and  of  every  portion  of 
the  United  States.  The  population  numbered  4302  in  1697 ; 
8628  in  1731 ; 10,381  in  1756 ; 21,876  in  1777  ; 33,131  in  1790 ; 
60,489  in  1800;  96,373  in  1810;  123,706  in  1820,  (at  which 
jioriod  it  became  the  largest  city  in  the  Union;)  202,589  iu 
1830;  312,710  in  1840;  615,547  in  1850;  and  813,669  in  1860. 

Government,  <£c. — New  York  is  divided  into  twenty-two 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  common  council. 
The  mayor  is  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  holds  office  for 
two  years.  The  common  council  is  composed  of  two  boards, 
one  called  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  the  other  the  board 
of  assistant  iildermen,  one  member  for  each  board  being 
elected  from  overy  ward  annually. 

History. — The  first  knowledge  we  have  of  New  York  Bay 
and  Manhattan  Island,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  New 
York,  is  from  Henry  Hudson,  an  English  navigator  in  tlu 
employ  of  the  East  India  Company  of  Holland,  who  visited 
them  in  1609,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  which  now  bears 
bis  name.  No  settlement  was  however  made  till  three 
years  afterward.s,  when  a fort  was  built  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  Manhattan  Island  by  the  Butch,  and  thus 
commenced  the  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam,  which,  iu 
1648.  containd  about  1000  inhabitants.  In  1664  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  British,  and  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  taking  the  name  of  New  York;  but  was  re- 
taken by  the  Dutch  nine  years  afterwards,  who  however 
held  it  but  a single  year.  In  1677  there  were  384  houses, 
and  in  1696  the  city  owned  40  ships.  62  sloops,  and  60  boats. 
In  1700  the  population  was  6000.  In  1711a  shive  market 
was  establislied  in  Wall  Street.  The  New  York  (Jazette,  a 
weekly  paper,  appeared  in  1725.  First  stage-route  to  Fhil.a- 
delphia  establislied  in  1732.  and  stages  departed  for  Boston 
monthly,  taking  a fortnight  on  the  route.  Negro  insur- 
rections occurred  in  1712  and  1741-2.  In  the  termer  Ihe 
negroes  fired  the  city,  and  killed  a number  of  people,  for 
which  119  of  them  were  executed.  The  imports  of  1769 
amounted  to  $839,782.  In  1783.  after  a long  pos.«essi(.n, 
the  British  troops  evacuated  New  York.  In  1807  the  first 
steamboat  was  built  at  this  port  to  navigate  the  Hud.«on. 
The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  gave  a great  impetus 
to  New  Y^)rk,  and  made  it  the  first  city  of  the  Union.  In 
1837  the  Croton  Aqueduct  was  commenced,  and  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1842.  tlie  pure  waters  of  the  Crotou  Diver  were  let 
into  the  Distributing  Beservoir. 

The  years  1853-4  will  he  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  the  exhibition  denominated  the 
World’s  Fair,  held  in  a .spacious  iron  and  glass  building, 
called  the  Crystal  1‘alace.  erected  adjacent  to  the  Di.stri- 
buting  Reservoir.  The  edifice  was  in  the  form  of  a Grei-k 
cross,  the  length  of  each  diameter  of  wliich  was  365}  feet. 
The  dome  was  100  feet  in  diameter  and  123  feet  high.  In 
the  construction  of  the  palace  18U0  tons  of  iron.  55.000 
square  feet  of  glass,  and  750.000  siiuare  feet  of  lumber  were 
used.  The  aggregate  tiooiing  covered  5}  acres.  The  pro- 
portions of  tills  buildingwcrebeautiful.  and  were  thought  by 
many  to  surpass  the  l.ondou  Crystal  I’alaee  in  architecture 
effect.  The  exhibition  was  officially  opened  July  15,  1853, 
in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
other  dignitaries  of  our  country,  and  of  the  commissioners 
from  foreign  governmeuta.  The  collection  comprised  ep» 
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-imans  of  the  industrial  and  fine  arts  from  almost  every 
country  of  Europe,  from  the  British  Colonies,  West  Indies, 
and  Xlexico. 

Fire.t. — New  York  has  several  times  been  visited  by  very 
destructive  conflagrations;  the  most  remarkable  occurred 
on  the  night  of  Becember  16.  1835,  consuming  648  houses 
in  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  city,  and  destroying  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  i;20.000,00u ; another  in  July,  1845, 
raged  chiefly  between  Broadway  and  Broad  Street,  involving 
a loss  of  property  to  the  amount  of  $7,000,000. 

— The  yellow  fever  has  several  times  visited 
this  city,  and  was  particularly  fatal  in  1798.  The  cholera 
ravaged  New  York  in  1832,  carrying  off  2521  persons,  again 
in  1849,  when  its  victims  numbered  more  than  5000,  and  a 
third  time  in  1854.  when  nearly  3000  died  of  it. 

NEIV  YORK,  a post-office  of  Sumter  co.,  Alabama. 

NEW  YORK,  a post-office  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Mississippi. 

NEW  YORK,  a post- village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Tennessee, 
on  the  Cumberland  River,  about  55  miles  by  land  W.  by  N. 
of  Nashville. 

NEW  YORK,  a post-village  of  Switzerland  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  8 miles  E.  of  A'evay. 

NEW  YORK,  a village  of  Brown  co.,  Illinois,  on  Crooked 
River.  10  miles  N.E.  of  Mount  Stirling. 

NEW  YORK,  a thriving  settlement  of  Pierce  co.,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  near  Elliott  Bay,  on  the  E.  side  of  Admi- 
ralty Inlet. 

NEW  YORK  MILLS,  a po.st-village  of  Oneida  co..  New 
York,  on  Sadaciuada  Creek,  about  95  miles  W.N.W.  of  Al- 
bany. It  has  several  churches,  and  a cotton  factory,  said  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  zeefl:ind,  (Kr.  Nouvelle  Ztlunde,  noo'v&ll 
zi'lftxd/;  Ger.  Neu-Snelund,  noi'-.sa/ldut,)  a group  of  islands 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  South  I'acific  Ocean,  ex- 
tending from  34^  22'  to  47*^  30'  S.  lat.,  and  from  166°  to  177° 
E.  Ion.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two  principal  i.slands — the  one 
called  North  Island,  New  Ulster,  or  Eaheinomauwe;  and  the 
other  Middle  Island,  New  Munster,  or  Tavai-Poenamoo ; and 
of  a much  .smaller  island,  called  New  Leinster,  Stewart,  or 
South  Island;  length  of  the  whole  group  from  N.  to  S. 
measured  on  a line  curving  nearly  throinrh  their  centres, 
about  1200  miles ; area  e.stimated  at  105,115  square  miles. 

Nkw  Ulster  or  Eaueinom.vuwe,  e-^-bifno-mowtwee,  writ- 
ten also  1ka-n.\-m.\uwe,  (Fr.  2’asmanie-du-Nord,  tiis'ml'nee/ 
dU  uoR,)  the  most  N.  of  the  group,  is  separated  from 
New  IMunster  by  Waikua  or  Cook’s  Strait,  which,  where 
narrowest,  is  about  25  miles  wide.  This  i.‘>land  is  remarka- 
bly irregular  in  shape,  and  may  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  a nucleus  or  main  body,  and  four  great  peninsulas.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  Cape  Otou  or  Cape  North  to  Cape  Pal- 
li.ser  or  Kawa  Kawa  at  its  S.  extremity,  is  about  575  miles; 
and  its  greahLSt  breadth,  from  Cape  Egi’cmont  on  the  W., 
to  Cape  Wai-.Apoo  or  East  Cape,  about  275  miles;  esti- 
mated area.  48.710  square  miles.  Of  the  four  peninsulas, 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  extends  from  Port  Tauranga  in 
the  Bay  of  Plenty  on  the  E..  and  Port  Aotia  on  the  W..  in 
a N.N.W.  direction  for  280  miles.  At  its  base  the  width  is 
not  more  tlnin  55  miles,  and  near  its  extremity  only  about 
8 miles.  In  its  S.  jtart,  it  is  nearly  cut  through  by  Ilauraki 
Gulf  or  the  Frith  of  Thames  on  the  E..  and  Manukao  or 
Symond.s’  Harbor  on  the  W. ; the  only  land  which,  preserves 
the  continuity  of  the  island  being  the  narrow  isthmus  on 
which,  like  that  of  ancient  Corinth,  the  town  of  Auckland 
has  been  built.  Its  W.  coast,  with  the  exceptions  already 
mentioned,  and  the  harbor  of  Kaipara,  is  almost  a continu- 
ous straight  line,  whereas  the  whole  of  the  E.  coast  is  a 
constant  succession  of  bays  and  promontories,  including  the 
Bay  of  Islands.  Wangari  Bay,  Wangarou  Harbor,  Doubtless 
Bay.  <fcc.  The  second  of  the  four  peninsulas  stretches 
E..\.E.,  between  the  Bay  of  Plenty  on  the  N.,  and  Hawke 
Bay  on  the  E.  It  is  much  more  compact  than  the  former, 
having  both  a shorter  length  and  a greater  width ; and 
besiiles  Hawke  Bay  it.self.  has  no  marked  indentation,  except 
that  of  Poverty  Ray  on  the  E.  The  third  peninsula  forms 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  stretches  for  130  miles, 
between  Hawke  Bay  and  the  W.  part  of  Cook’s  Strait,  to  its 
termination  at  Cape  Palliser.  The  fourth  peninsula,  which 
projects  less  than  any  of  the  other  three,  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  most  conspicuous  of  all,  in  donsequence  of  con- 
taining the  lofty  volcanic  mountain  of  Egmont  or  Taranaki, 
and  being  partly  composed  of  the  streams  of  lava  which  at 
some  remote  period  have  flowed  from  its  sides. 

The  main  body  of  the  island,  as  well  as  its  peninsula.s, 
has.  for  the  most  part,  a very  rugged  and  mountainous  sur- 
face; besides  being  traversed  from  S.  to  N.  by  a great  moun- 
tain chain,  which  takes  succe.esively  the  names  of  the  Kan- 
gitoto,  the  Rua  Wahine,  and  the  Tararua  Mountains,  and 
throws  off  several  transverse  branches.  It  presents  a num- 
ber of  lofty,  isolated  peaks,  among  which  the  most  cons|(icu- 
ous  are  IVIount  Edgecumbe,  towering  above  the  Bay  of 
Plenty  to  the  height  of  10.000  feet:  atid  Mount  Egmont, 
which  has  a height  of  8340  feet.  Sedimentary  rocks,  chiefly 
bf  gray  sandstone,  are  often  seen,  both  among  the  ridges  of 
the  interior  and  on  the  coast,  where  they  frequently  form 
precipitous  cliffs;  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  rocks  are 
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crystalline,  and  so  evidently  volcanic,  that  their  sides  have 
all  the  appearance  of  continuous  lava  streams:  while  the 
intervening  valleys  and  plains  are  in  many  instances  lito 
rally  covered  w ith  pumice-stones.  In  the  truncated  cone  ol 
Tongariro.  situated  at  the  height  of  6200  feet,  the  volcani-* 
force  is  still  active.  Since  1846.  numerous  shocks  cf  eartli 
quakes  have  been  felt,  particularly  at  W ellington,  where, 
in  October,  1848,  they  were  so  violent  as  to  shatter  most  cf 
the  houses  and  public  buildings. 

The  streams  which  descend  from  the  mountains  are  ex- 
tremely numerous;  several  of  them  are  of  considerable 
extent,  though  in  general  they  are  mere  mountain  torrents 
totally  unfit  for  any  navigable  purpose,  both  from  the  rtv 
pidity  of  their  current,  and  the  rugged  nature  of  their 
channel,  and  still  more  from  the  immense  deposits  of  shin- 
gle at  their  mouths.  The  largest  of  the  rivers  are  the 
Waikato,  augmented  by  the  Waipa;  and  the  Manawatu. 
The  former  rises  in  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  31ount  Rua- 
pehu, (9000  feet  high,)  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
central  chain;  it  flows  circuitously  N.N.W.,  and,  after  a 
course  of  about  250  miles,  di.scharges  itself  into  \\  aikato 
Harbor,  on  the  W'.  coast.  It  is  navigable  for  100  miles  by 
vessels  of  30  tons.  The  Manawatu.  ri.-^ing  in  the  .same  cen- 
tral chain,  takes  an  opposite  direction,  and  falls  into  Cook’.s 
Strait.  At  its  mouth,  it  has  a width  of  300  yards  at  half- 
tide;  but  is  encumbered  by  a bar  which,  at  eldj,  has  net 
more  than  7 feet  of  water.  Within,  the  channel  deepens, 
and  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  for  50  miles.  The  ojily 
other  considerable  streams  are  tbe  Wanganui,  the  I’akura- 
tahi  or  Hutt,  the  Waiwairoa.  the  Rangitaiki.  and  Wakatane, 
which  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Plenty ; ami  the  AVaiho  or  Thames. 
Most  of  the  streams  have  their  sources  in  lakes,  many  of 
them  obviously  filling  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes;  and 
though  generally  not  of  great  extent,  are  so  embosomed 
among  mountains  and  magnificent  forests,  as  to  present 
scenery  of  extraordinary  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  largest 
is  Lake  Taupo,  of  an  irregular  triangular  shape,  about  36 
miles  long  by  25  miles  broad,  situated  near  the  centre  .of 
the  i.sland.  About  35  miles  N.E.  of  it.  is  Lake  Roto-Rua, 
which  forms  a nearly  perfect  circle  of  8 miles  in  diameter; 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  hot  springs  which  rise 
close  to  its  banks.  Wairarapa,  and  several  other  lakes  near 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  island,  cover  an  area  of  about  50,000 
acres.  In  the  same  locality  is  oneof  the  most  extensive  jdains 
of  the  island,  occupying  an  area  of  above  600  square  miles. 

New  Munster,  Middle  Island  or  Tavai  Poenamoo,  td-vP 
poo'nd-moo',  (Fr.  Tavm- Poimumnum,  td'vi/  poo'ndm'moo/,  or 
Tasinanie-du-istul,  tds'md'nee^  dii  siid.)  is  of  a much  more 
compact  shape,  and  may  be  considered  as  forming  a paral- 
lelogram, extending  about  520  miles  from  N.N.E.  to  S.^'.W.. 
with  a medium  breadth  of  120  miles;  area  about  55.000 
sijuare  miles.  In  the  N.,  w'here  it  is  separated  from  New 
Ulster  by  Cook’s  Strait,  the  surface  is  very  rugge*!,  and  so 
much  resembles  the  o])posite  coast  as  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  two  islands  were  at  one  time  contiguous. 
Except  the  N.  coast,  and  a remarkable  spur  on  the  E.  called 
Banks’  Peninsula,  the  coast-line  pre.sents  but  few  indenta- 
tions deserving  of  notice.  The  principal  are  Queen  Char- 
lotte’s Sound,  Admiralty  Bay,  and  Blind  Bay,  with  its 
branch  Massacre  Bay  in  the  N. ; Milford  Haven,  Doubtful 
Sound,  Breadsea  Sound,  Dusky  Bay.  and  Chalky  Bay,  a 
number  of  narrow  sea-arms,  penetrating  the  land  for  seve- 
ral miles,  in  the  S.W.;  Tewywys  Bay  and  Ilowtdl  Port,  on 
Foveaux  Strait,  in  the  S. ; and  Port  Otago  or  Otako,  Akaro 
Harbor  in  Banks’  Peninsula;  and  Pegasus  Bay  on  the  E. 
Its  interior,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  presents  physical 
features  similar  to  those  of  New'  Ulster.  It  is  traversed 
from  N.  to  S.  by  a lofty  central  chain,  which  is  evidently  a 
continuation  of  that  which  terminates  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  the  northern  island.  This  chain  has  an  average  height 
of  about  8000  feet  • but  Mount  Cook,  near  the  W.  coast,  in 
lat.  43°  30'  S.,  has  two  peak.s,  the  one  12,200  feet,  and  the 
other  13.200  feet  high.  The  geological  structure  of  New 
Munster  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  New  Ulster. 
The  drainage  of  the  island  is  elfected  by  numerous  streams 
which  flow  directly  E.  or  W.  to  the  sea.  and  seldom  lose  the 
character  of  impetuous  mountain  torrents. 

N Ew  Leinster.  Stewart  Island  or  R akiura.  r3-ke-ooh-i,  the 
third  island  of  the  group,  and  far  inferior  in  dimensions  tc 
the  other  two,  lies  S.  of  New  Munster,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  Foveaux  Strait,  about  15  miles  wide.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  about  46  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  with  an 
extreme  breadth  of  36  miles,  and  an  area  estimati'd  at  1400 
sijuare  miles.  Its  shores  have  a very  jileasing  ajipearam  e, 
woods  extending  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  while  numerous 
bays,  separated  by  rocky  headlands,  indent  the  coast.  'I'he 
largest  of  these  indentations  are.  Pater.^on’s  Inlet,  a noble 
harbor  on  the  N.E..  and  the  fine  harbor  of  Pegasus  Ray  on 
the  S.E.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  but  none  of  the 
summits  exceed  3200  feet. 

A great  number  of  smaller  islands  belong  to  the  Now 
Zealand  group,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  North  and  Middle 
Islands,  though  many  surround  the  S.  Island.  The  largest 
of  these  are  Otea  or  Great  Barrier  Island  and  ShouU  urou. 
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in  the  mouth,  and  WF.iheki  heef,  in  the  interior  of  the  Frith 
of  Tluunes'  Kapiti  or  Entry  island,  in  Cook’s  Strait;  D’Ur- 
ville at  the  N E.  entrance  of  Blind  Bay,  Resolution  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  the  .Middle  Island,  and  the  Snares  on  the 
parallel  of  48°,  S.S.W.  of  New  Beinstc'r. 

Geohigu. — It  is  not  probable,  from  the  geological  structure 
of  New  Zealand,  that  minerals  of  much  value  will  be  di.sco- 
vered.  Rumors  have  repeatedly  been  heard  of  rich  auriferous 
deposits,  but  hitherto  gold  has  not  been  found  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  render  its  extraction  profihible.  Copper-mines 
have  been  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  Auckland  with  satisfac- 
tory results;  sulphur  also  is  very  abundant,  and  titanifer- 
ous  iron  is  found  in  various  places.  There  are  also  indica- 
tions of  tin,  lead,  silver,  bismuth,  and  nickel. 

CLiniatc. — The  characteristic  feature  in  the  climates  of  both 
the  principal  islands  is  humidity.  At  Auckland  the  annual 
quantity  of  rain  is  51.84  inches,  whereas  in  New  York  it  is 
only  about  88  inches.  Throughout  the  N.  I.sland,  the  mean 
animal  temperature  calculated  on  observations  made  at  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  Auckland,  and  Wellington,  is  rather  more 
than  60°,  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  very  limited. 
At  the  Bay  of  Islands  it  is  only  20°,  varying  from  55°  in  the 
coldest,  to  75°  in  the  warmest  months,  and  at  Wellington 
22°,  ranging  between  48°  and  70°.  Several  of  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  N.W.  and  the  S.E..  and  are  accompanied  with 
frequent  hurricanes,  particularly  in  Cook’s  Strait,  which 
acts  as  an  immense  funnel  through  which  the  tempest  rages 
almost  without  intermi.ssion,  ami  at  all  seasons.  The  sum- 
mer mouths  of  December  and  .lanuary,  and  the  autumn 
months  of  February.  March,  and  April,  are  the  driest.  The 
climate  on  the  whole  is  remarkably  healthful. 

Vegetation. — New  Zealand,  with  the  adjoining  groups  of 
Chatham.  Auckland,  and  Macquarie,  constitutes  a botanic 
centre  from  which  a peculiar  cla.ss  of  vegetable  forms  is  sup- 
po.sed  to  have  issued.  The  species  at  present  known  are  682. 
nearly  equally  divided  between  the  monocotyledonous,  the 
cellular,  and  the  dicotyledonous  plants.  To  the  cellular  be- 
long numerous  varieties  of  algo’,  Hclims.  fungi,  and  more  espe- 
cially ferns,  which, replacing  X.\w. graminfXKof  other  countries, 
form  almost  the  only  vegetation  over  immense  districts. 
Some  of  these  are  more  than  30  feet  high,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  elegance  of  their  forms.  One  of  *he  most  com- 
mon is  the  Pteris  escule.nta,  the  root  of  which  is  used  as  f)od 
by  the  natives.  Another  remarkable  plant  of  great  econo- 
mical value  is  the  fla.x-plant,  {1‘liorrnium  tenax.)  which  is 
found  in  almost  all  situations,  on  the  driest  hills,  in  swamps, 
and  on  the  sea-shore,  within  reach  of  the  spray.  One 
species  of  the  Phormiuni  has  leaves  12  feet,  and  flower-stalks 
20  feet  long.  The  finest  tl!*x  is  obtained  from  a cultivated 
variety.  Of  the  dicotyledonous  plants  the  most  remarkable 
belong  to  the  ConiftroR  and  Taxidece.,  and  furnish  valuable 
descriptions  of  timber.  Among  others  is  the  Kowrie,  Kauri, 
or  Demara  Auatricus,  with  a smooth  gray  columnar  trunk, 
from  .30  to  40  feet  in  circuit,  and  nearly  of  the  same  girth 
through  its  whole  height  of  from  60  to  00  feet.  It  is  con- 
fined to  a comparatively  small  part  of  the  North  Island,  and 
to  land  which  seems  specially  rugged  and  unfertile. 

^?u'wia?s.  — The  animal  kingdom  is  extremely  limited. 
Captain  Cook  found  no  trace  of  any  quadrupeds  except  a 
sort  of  fox  dog.  and  a few  rats,  and  no  others  have  since  been 
discovered.  Of  the  animals  which  have  been  introduced, 
the  hog  thrives  best  and  multiplies  prodigiously,  finding 
abundance  of  food  in  the  fern  root,  and  occasionally  varying 
it  with  the  oysters  and  immense  cockles  strewn  upon  the 
shore.  All  the  other  common  European  quadrupeds  appear 
to  be  easily  acclimated.  Birds  are  not  remarkable  either  for 
variety,  .song,  or  plumage,  but  exhibit  in  the  .\pterix,  so  called 
from  having  no  wings,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  gigantic 
class  of  birds  in  existence.  New  Z,ealand,  however,  appears 
to  be  rich  in  remarkable  fossils  of  birds.  Of  these  the  most 
extraordinary  is  the  Gigantic  Moa,  (Dinornis  Giganteui^.) 
some  species  of  which  must  have  been  from  10  to  14  feet 
high.  The  natives  affirm  that  it  is  not  extinct,  and  that 
living  specimens  of  it  still  exist  in  the  almost  inaccessible 
tbrests  of  the  interior.  Several  varieties  of  whales  and  seals 
v/ere  abundant  on  the  coasts  when  first  visited;  but  their 
capture  has  been  pursued  so  ruthlessly,  without  sparing  the 
breciding  whale  and  her  young,  that  the  fisheries  have  been 
almost  destroyed.  The  coast  still  teems  with  minor  fish, 
among  which  one  of  the  best  is  the  Ifapuka,  resemblitig 
the  cod.  and  weighing  from  10  to  70  lbs.,  and  occasionally 
100  lbs. 

Commerce.. — The  commerce  of  New  Zealand  is  chiefly 
3arried  on  with  Great  Britain,  the  British  colonies,  and  the 
United  States.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1850  amounted 
to  240,208/.,  and  in  1851,  to  349.589/.:  exports  in  1850,  to 
115.414/..  and  in  1851  to  84.158/.  Number  of  arrivals  in 
1850.  188  vessel.s.  tons  49.747;  in  1851,  253  vessels,  tons 
67.850;  (38  vessels,  tons  11.387,  the  former,  and  57  vessels, 
tons  19,0.55.  the  latter  year,  being  from  the  United  States.) 
Number  of  clearances  in  1850,  194,  tons  48.549;  in  1851,  236, 
tons  64. 7 34. 

Inhabitants. — The  natives  of  New  Zealand,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Malay  family,  furnish  some  of  the 
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I finest  specimens  of  the  .savage  race.  The  men  are  tal\ 
strong,  and  active;  the  women  often  handsome,  and  both 
! sexes  are  almost  uniformly  well  shaped.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  cannibalism  and  infanticide,  which,  though  once 
common,  have  been  almost  extirpated,  they  have  either 
never  been  addicted  to,  or  have  ceased  to  practise,  the  vices 
common  among  savage  tribes.  Their  dress  consi.sts  of 
mats  of  various  kinds,  made  from  the  native  flax,  braided 
bj-  the  hand;  some  are  very  coarse,  others  finer  than  ca.rpet- 
ing.  They  are  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  seldom  bathe 
themselve.s,  or  wash  their  clothes,  which  are  usually  worn 
till  they  drop  off  from  age.  The  New  Ze.alauders  pr.actise 
tattooing,  and  form  designs  over  their  bodies  of  remarkable 
elegance.  They  usually  live  in  villages,  or  " pahs,”  situated 
in  many  ca«es  on  an  eminence,  and  generally  surrounded 
by  a palisade,  sometimes  strengthened  so  as  to  form  a 
tolerably  strong  defence  against  infantry.  Though  esteemed 
intelligent,  they  evince  much  le.ss  skill  than  otl.er  islanders 
of  the  South  Pacific,  in  the  construction  of  their  hou.ses. 
which  are  small,  low,  begrimed  with  soot,  arid  everywhere 
abound  with  filth.  The  dwellings  of  the  chiefs  are  generally 
larger  than  those  of  the  people,  and  are  often  ornamented 
in  front  with  rude  and  grotesque  carvitigs.  Owing  to  the 
<^xertions  of  the  missionaries  who  have  ling  labored  among 
them,  the  natives  have  generally  exchanged  their  supersti- 
tions for  Christianity. 

History. — New  Zealand  was  first  clis'.overed  by  Tasman, 
in  1642.  (whence  this  group,  with  0c*ve)dl  adjacent  i.slands, 
is  called  by  some  of  the  French  geographers,  Tasmanie.) 
Little,  however,  was  known  of  it  till  toe  visits  of  Cook,  in 
1769  and  1774.  The  first  permanent  setilement  was  made  in 
1815.  when  a missionary  station  wan  ('itablished  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands.  In  1840  it  was  erected  into  a colony,  subordinate 
to  the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  from  which  it  was 
formally  .separated  in  1841,  and  placed  under  its  own  inde- 
pendent governor.  The  principal  jettlements  yet  made  ai'e 
those  of  Auckland,  (the  capital.)  New  Plymouth  and  IVell- 
ington  in  New  Ul.ster;  and  of  Nel.sou,  Canterbury,  and  Otage 
in  New  Munster.  The  total  population  is  estimated  at 
1.50.000.  The  white  population  in  1851.  was  26.656,  of  whom 
10,962  were  in  New  Ulster,  and  15.694  in  New  Munster.  Of 

the  white.s,  14.991  were  males,  and  11,660  females. Inhab 

New  Ze.\/lander. 

NEW  ZION,  a post-office  of  Sumter  co.,  South  Carolina. 

N'EXOE.  (Nexiie.)  nSxtb'eh,  a .seaport  town  of  Denmark, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Bornholm.  Pop.  1400. 

NEXON.  nSx'6N<^b  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Haute- Vienne,  10  miles  S.  of  Limoges.  Pop.  2461. 

NEY,  ni,  a post-office  of ’Defiance  co..  Ohio. 

NEY.  a .small  post-vill.age  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinoi.s. 

NEYVA  or  NEIVA.  na/e-vj.  a town  of  South  America. 
New  Granada,  department  of  Cundinamarca,  capital  of  a 
province  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Magdalena,  at  the  influx 
of  the  Neyva  River.  132  miles  S.W.  of  Bo-gota.  It  has  a con- 
siderable trade  in  cocoa;  the  Indians  also  re.sort  to  it  foi 
knives,  mirrors,  and  trinkets.  It  suffered  severely  from  an 
earthquake  in  1827. 

NEYVA  or  NEIYA.  a town  of  Ilayti,  70  miles  E.  of  Port- 
au-Prince.  in  a plain  watered  by  the  river  Neyva.  which 
enters  Neyva  Bay  on  the  S.  coast,  after  a course  of  75  miles. 
A small  river  of  Portugal  has  this  name. 

NEZIIEEN  or  NE.IIN,  nA-zheenb  written  also  NESCTIIN, 
NIESllIN  and  NIE.IIN.  a town  of  Rus.sia.  government  and 
36  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tchernigov,  on  the  Oster.  I’op.  16.000.  11 
is  enclosed  by  ramparts,  and  has  a cathedral,  numerou? 
other  churches,  some  convents,  a hospital,  a high  .school, 
and  a college  founded  in  1789;  also  manufactures  of  soap, 
leather,  preserves,  and  li(iuorS. 

NEZ  PERCfi.  nA  pAaVAb  (usually  pronounced  nay  per'ey.) 
or  SAPTIN  INDIANS,  a tribe  dwelling  in  the  eastern  pari 
of  Oregon,  between  Clark’s  River,  and  the  N.  branch  of 
Saptin  or  Lewis  River.  The  name,  net  perc<\  signifies,  in 
French,  “pierced  nose.”  There  does  not.  however,  appear 
to  be  any  peculiarity  in  their  customs  to  justify  this  appel- 
lation. 

NGAMI,  n’gA/mee.  a lake  in  the  interior  of  South  .4fric.a. 
about  lat.  20°  30'  S.,  Ion.  23°  E.  It  has  been  known  vaguely 
from  report  ever  since  the  establishment  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Bechuanas.  N.  of  the  river 
Orange.  In  .lune.  1849,  Mr.  Cotton  Oswell  and  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Livingstone,  ti-avelling  northward,  came  upon  the  Zooga, 
(Zouga,)  a river  which  flows  from  the  lake  about  250  mile.s, 
irregularly  E.  and  S.E..  until  it  spreads  out  into  a l.agoon, 
and  is  wasted  in  the  sands.  Following  this  river  upwards, 
they  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Batooani.  a brancli  of  th^ 
Barnangwato  tribe,  who  are  settled  on  Lake  Nsjami.  in  lat 
’20°  23'  S.,  Ion.  2-3°  30'  E.  From  the  shores  of  the  lake.  S.W 
of  the  village,  no  land  could  be  de.scric*d  over  it  to  the  W. 
and  N.W.  Northwards,  its  width  seemed  to  be  14  mile.s. 
The  natives  stated  that  it  was  a three  d.ays’  journey, 
(about  75  miles.)  along  its  S.  and  W.  shore,  to  the  pf  ini 
where  a river  enters  it  from  the  .\.W.  This  river  (the  'J’so) 
flows  so  rapiilly,  that  canoes  cannot  ascend  it  by  o.addling 
The  Zooga,  issuing  from  the  lake,  is  at  first  a tine  riv‘*,f, 
from  300  to  500  yards  wide;  lower  down,  it  becomes  arrow  r 
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with  high  banks;  again  it  spreads  out,  divides  into  rivulets, 
and  disappears  in  the  plain. 

The  banks  of  the  Zooga  are  generally  of  a calcareous  tufa, 
end  are  lined  with  trees  of  .stately  growth;  some  of  these 
appear  to  be  varieties  of  the  llaobab,  {Adanstonia ;)  with 
which  are  also  banyans,  like  those  of  India;  and  I'almyra 
palms.  Some  of  the  native  ti-ibes  make  cloth  of  two  kinds 
of  cotton,  the  produce  of  a tree  and  bush,  and  dye  it  with 
the  indigo  that  grows  wild  everywhere. 

The  boatmen  of  the  lake,  who  chiefly  inhabit  its  banks 
and  islands,  are  of  Hottentot  race,  apparently  from  the  W. 
coasts,  and  are  called  Bakhoba.  (serfs;}  and  also  Batletle  or 
Baclecle,  evidently  a Bechuana  attempt  to  utter  the  Hot- 
tentot clucking  sound,  r/m/a,  (men.)  These  Bakhoba  are 
described  as  superior  to  the  Bechuana  iu  vigor  and  intel- 
ligence. The  people  about  the  lake  and  further  N.  live,  to 
a great  extent,  on  fish,  which  are  brought  down  iu  abun- 
dance by  the  floods.  The  Bakhoba  possess  well-made  nets, 
their  cordage  being  spun  of  wild  flax.  The  root  of  a kind 
of  flag,  pounded,  yields  a farinaceous  substance,  not  much 
inferior  to  wheaten  flour.  The  tuberous  root  of  a water-lily 
is  among  the  articles  of  food.  Besides  garden  produce,  wild 
fruits,  aud  fish,  the  natives  have  al.so  game  in  plenty,  (chiefly 
antelopes,  hij^popotami,  and  elephants,)  taken  in  pit-falls 
along  the  river. 

The  natives  stated  to  the  company  that  Ngami  was  merely 
a reservoir  for  the  surplus  waters  of  a periodically  inundated 
country,  about  200  miles  further  on,  which  country  ttu-y 
designate  by  the  name  of  Linokanoka  or  “ rivers  on  rjvers.” 
In  1851,  therefore,  the  .same  enterprising  traveller.s,  starting 
from  Koloheng,  a missionary  station  on  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Limpopo,  directed  their  cour.se  N.,  and,  crossing 
extensive  salt-pans,  in  which  the  Zooga  seems  to  terminate, 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Chube,  in  lat.  18°  20'  S.,  Ion.  20° 
E.,  above  2000  miles  from  Cape  Town.  This  river,  from  12 
to  15  feet  deep,  is  connected  with  Lake  Ngami  by  a canal  or 
transver.xe  channel,  named  'Tamunakle.  About  100  miles 
N.E.  of  the  Chohe,  is  Sesheke,  situated  in  lat.  17°  28'  S.,  on  a 
large  river,  from  300  to  500  yards  wide,  with  a great  volume 
of  water.  Fifty  miles  above  8e.sheke,  on  this  river,  stands 
Barotse,  the  capital  of  the  chief,  who  is  called  Sibatoani. 
Below  Sesheke,  (Sandbanks,)  the  river  is  joined  by  the 
Chube;  and  at  the  distance  of  80  miles,  forcing  its  way 
through  hills,  it  is  precipitated  over  rocks;  the  falls  being 
named  Mosi  wa  thunya,  (or  Boaring  Vapors.)  It  afterwards 
receives  another  river,  the  Maninchi,  from  the  N.,  and  then 
takes  the  name  of  Zabeza  or  Zambeze.  All  these  rivers, 
namely,  the  Maniuchi,  Se,«heke,  Chube,  with  the  Teoge  and 
Tso  flowing  into  Lake  Ngami,  are  represented  as  being  con- 
nected together  by  transverse  canals,  w'hich  form  one  system 
of  waters  of  great  extent,  the  breadth  of  the  region  inter- 
sected being  at  least  400  miles.  Very  little  rain  falls  in  the 
country  near  Lake  Ngami.  and  the  rivers  are  never  aft'ected 
by  it.  Here,  as  in  Egypt,  the  floods  de.scend  in  the  dry 
season.  The  waters  begin  to  rise  in  dune,  and  reach  their 
greatest  height  in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  source  of 
the  Sesheke,  according  to  the  natives,  is  in  Lobale,  the  same 
country  from  which  the  liulua,  the  main  branch  of  the 
Zaire,  descends  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  1852,  Lake  Ngami  was  again  visited  by  a trading  party. 
The  oxen,  37  in  number,  wagons,  and  other  baggage,  were 
conveyed  in  canoes,  along  the  river  Zooga,  300  miles,  to  the 
lake.  The  party  walked  round  the  lake,  and  found  it  to  be 
60  miles  in  length,  and  14  miles  broad.  'The  river  'Teoge, 
one  of  its  affluents,  was  also  ascended  for  about  150  miles, 
when  the  ravages  of  the  'Tsetse  fly  among  the  cattle  com- 
pelled a return.  Eveiywhere  were  found  traces  of  Bortu- 
guese  traders. 

NGANAI'l'T.  South  Pacific.  See  Byam  Martin’s  Island. 

NGAN-HOKI,  ngan'ho-.V,  or  GAN-HWAY,  gSiThwa',  an 
inland  province  of  China,  between  lat.  29°  and  34°  N..  and 
ion.  113°  and  119°  E..  enclo.'-ed  by  Kiang-soo.  Che-kiang. 
Kiang-see.  Hoopo,  and  Hoo-nan.  Pop.  34.168.059.  Surface 
mostly  plain,  and  traversed  by  the  rivers  Yang-fse-kiang. 
and  the  Hoai-ho,  with  its  affluents.  'The  products  com- 
prise the  precious  metals,  copper,  salt,  green  tea  from 
the  S.  districts,  to  from  6 to  7 million  taels  annually, 
ink,  varnish,  and  other  produce. 

NGAN-KING,  ng3n'kingt,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, is  160  miles  S.S.W.  of  Nanking. 

NGOU^A  or  NGOOSA.  ugoo'.sd/.  a small  town  of  .Mgerian 
Sahara,  oa!»is  and  19  miles  N.E.  of  Ouargla,  lat.  32°  22'  N., 
Ion.  4°  26'  E..  defended  by  a wall  crowned  by  25  or  30  small 
square  forts,  and  entered  by  5 gates,  Pop.  1000. 

NGUNDA VA.M,  ngun' li'vdm'.  a town  on  \'iti  Lev u.  one 
of  the  Feejee  Islands,  near  lat.  18°  S..  Ion.  178°  W.  In  1848, 
it  was  visited  by  Captain  Worth,  of  the  English  war  ve.ssel 
Calypso,  to  demand  the  d<‘li'ery  of  the  murderers  of  two 
Europeans;  which  being  refused,  the  town  was  bombanled 
and  burned  down. 

NHA-'TBANG,  na-trdng/,  NHIATBANG.  ne-d'ti4ng',  or 
Y.\'TBANG,  yd'tr.dng',  a seaport  town  of  Anam,  capital  of  a 
province,  with  a good  harbor  at  a river’s  mouth,  in  lat.  12° 
19'  N.,  Ion.  109°  2u'  E. 

NIIO,  no  or  n’UoL  written  also  NOUH,  noo,  a town  of 
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British  India,  district  of  Agra,  lat.  27°  51'  N.,  Ion.  77°  31'  P 
It  has  a manufactory  of  salt  from  springs  in  its  vicinity. 

NIAGARA,  ni-ag/a-rah,*  (originally  ne-d-gd^ra,  or  rather 
nee-d'gd'rd/,)  a river  of  North  America,  forming  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  a part  of  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  commences  at  Black  Rock.  2 miles  N 
of  Buffalo,  and,  flowing  northward,  enters  LaKe  Ontario  after 
a course  of  about  34  miles.  About  3 miles  below  its  south- 
ern extremity  it  divides  into  two  arms,  which  embrace  an 
island,  called  Grand  Island.  12  miles  long,  and  from  2 to  7 
miles  wide.  'Two  or  three  miles  bel  nv  Grand  Island,  the 
entire  waters  of  the  Niagara  are  precipitated  over  a ledge 
of  rocks  a'bout  160 feet  in  perpendicular  height,  forming  the 
Niagara  Falls,  the  most  stupendous  cataract  on  the  globe 
'The  rapids  above  the  falls  have  a descent  of  57  feet  in  about 
half  a mile.  See  New  York,  page  1327.  'The  river  is  navi- 
gable 7 miles  to  Lewiston,  and  above  the  falls  for  small 
boats  from  the  old  Fort  Schlosser  to  Lake  Erie,  near  20  miles 
T\\;o  miles  below  the  cataract  the  river  is  spanned  by  a mag- 
nificent suspension  bridge,  800  feet  in  length.  See  Sus- 
pension Bridge. 

NIAGARA,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  New  York,  has  an 
area  of  about  490  square  miles.  It  is  bouiided  on  the  N.  by 
Lake  Ontario,  W.  by  Niagara  River,  and  S.  by  'Tonnewanda 
Creek,  and  is  drained  by  Willinks  and  Tuscarora  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  undulating  in  some  ptirts.  in  others  nearly 
level.  'The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Extensive  beds  of  gyp- 
sum, or  plaster,  have  been  discovered.  The  county  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Erie  Canal,  and  by  the  Rochester  Lockport 
and  Niagara  F'alls,  and  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  Rail- 
roads, and  partly  intersected  by  several  shorter  lines.  Or- 
ganized in  1808,  having  been  formed  out  of  part  of  Genesee 
county,  and  named  from  Niagara  River  and  Falls,  which 
are  situated  on  its  western  borders.  Capital,  Lockport. 
Pop.  50,399. 

NIAGARA,  a township  of  Niagara  county.  New  Y'ork,  on 
the  river  of  its  own  name,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Buflalo.  Pop. 
6603. 

NI,\GARA,  formerly  NFAY/ARK,  Canada  'VVest,  the  capital 
of  the  united  counties  of  Lincoln  and  IVelland.  situated  in 
Lincoln  co.,  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River, 
36  miles  from  'Toronto,  and  50  miles  from  Hamilton.  H 
contains  .several  stores  and  hotels.  Pop.  3000.  Niagara  is 
an  electoral  district,  returning  one  member  to  the  Pi-ovin- 
cial  Parliament. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Niagara  county.  New 
Y'ork,  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great 
cataract,  to  which  circumstance  it  owes  its  origin  and  in- 
crease. Distance  from  Buffalo  by  railroad,  22  miles:  from 
Rochester,  76  miles.  It  contains  1 Catholic  and  4 Protestant 
churches.  2 dry-goods  stores,  and  8 hotels,  of  which  2 are 
styled  “first  class;”  also  a paper-mill,  iron-foundry,  a flour- 
ing-mill,  and  2 large  public  school-houses.  'Three  or  four 
railroads  meet  at  this  point.  Population  in  1865,  estimated 
at  3000.  See  Suspension  Bridge. 

NIAGARA  FALLS  or  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA.  See  New 
York,  page  1327. 

NIAMREI,  ne'(5m-r,V  or  ne-3m-r.Ve,  a large  village  of 
AVest  Africa.  25  miles  E.  by  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal. 
Pop.  about  3500. 

NIANGUA.  ne-ang/gw5,  a river  of  Missouri,  rises  near  tin 
S.E.  corner  of  Dallas  co.,  and,  flowing  nearly  northward, 
falls  into  the  Osage  at  Erie,  Camden  county.  It  receives  the 
Little  Niangua  from  the  left,  a few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

NIAN^TIC.  Connecticut,  a station  on  the  New  Haven  and 
New  London  Railroad.  10  miles  from  New  London. 

NIAS,  or  POOLO-NIAS.  poo^-lo-ne'iis^  an  i.s’ar.d  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  one  of  the  largest  skirting  the  AV. 
coast  of  Sumatra:  lat.  1°  30'  N.,  Ion.  97°  1'/  E.  Length 
70  miles,  average  breadth  16  miles.  The  so>T  is  fertile,  and 
produces  large  quantities  of  rice.  On  its  E.  ojazt  is  a village 
or  town  of  the  same  name. 

N1  AUAIELSAK.AS,  ne-ovv-m^l-s£/kds,  a remarkable  water- 
fall, Sweden,  on  the  Lule^,  lam  of  North  Bothnia.  'The 
river,  where  about  400  yards  broad,  proripitates  it.«elf  over  a 
height  of  above  100  yards.  During  wiriter  an  immense  aia  h 
of  ice  is  formed  over  the  fall,  and  adJ.'^.  to  its  magnificence. 


* It  is  a reinarkalde  eontirmation  of  the  position  laid  down  in 
our  Introduction,  (section  II.,  Obs.,)  tbat  “scarcely  an  instance 
oar.  lie  pointed  out  wherein  any  f/ood  poet  has  inisaceentuated 
a name  witli  the  sound  of  wliiuli  he  ons  familiar tliat  Moore, 
tlie  only  eminent  English  poet  tlia'e  has  been  in  Americ,'),  and 
visited  Niagara,  is  tlie  only  one  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  w!io 
has  pronounced  this  name  with  its  proper  accent,  thereby  au- 
tliorizing  tlie  couelnsion  tliat  those  who  have  accentuated  it 
ditt'oreutly,  have  done  so  through  lynoranoe,  and  not  from  care- 
lessness, or  in  virtue  of  that  imaginary  prerogative  styled  a 
“poet's  license.’’  'The  name  in  question  ooeurs  several  times  d 
Moore's  poems,  and  always  with  the  same  accent  ; hut  wo  select 
the  following  passage,  as  showing  his  accentuation  in  a mannei 
so  olear  as  to  leave  not  tlie  least  room  ftir  doubt,  or  equivocation  : 

“ I could  fancy,  almost,  ho  and  I were  a pair 
Of  unhappy  young  lovers,  who  thus  side  by  side 
Were  taking,  instead  of  rope,  pistol,  or  dnyt/er,  a 
Desperate  dash  down  the  fails  of  AVu'/am.’’ 

Fudge  Fnvtilu  in  Pari.s— I-ettor  V 
13:«) 
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W1ATTR,  ne-fiwR^  o.,’  ANGOUR,  5n-goor^  the  most  W.  of 
llie  I’elew  Islands,  North  Pacific;  lat.  0°53' 55"  N.,  lou.  134° 
5'  24'  E.  Length,  from  N.E.  to  k.W'.,  about  4 miles. 

N'lAZEPETROVSK,  ne-d-zA-pa-trovskL  a market-town  of 
Russia,  government  of  Perm,  ou  the  Oofa,  80  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Krasno-Gofimsk,  with  extensive  irou  works. 

NIBBIANO,  nil>-be-d'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  situa- 
ted 8 miles  S.  of  Piacenza.  Pop.  720. 

NIBBIANO,  a village  of  Lombardy,  delegation  and  10 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Como. 

NIBE,  nee'b.i,  a town  of  Denmark,  province  of  Jutland, 
12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Aalborg,  on  the  Lymfiord.  Pop.  1200. 

NIBBLE  Y,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

NIC.EA,  North  Italy.  See  Nice. 

NIC.'EA,  a city  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Izneek. 

NICARAGUA,  (nik-ar-d'gwd,)  REPUBLIC  OF,  formerly  a 
state  in  the  Central  American  Confederation,  from  which  it 
withdrew  in  1852;  extends  from  the  Bay  of  Conchagua,  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  Mosquito  territory,  mostly  from 
lat.  11°  to  13°  45'  N.,  Ion.  83°  40'  to  87°  35'  W. ; having  VY. 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  E.  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  part  of 
the  Mosquito  territory,  N.  the  state  of  Honduras  and  Sau 
Salvador,  and  S.  Costa  Rica;  area  about  39,000  sijuare  miles. 
A range  of  hills  run  along  its  W.  coast,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles  from  the  sea,  attaining  no  great  height  until  they 
approach  the  confines  of  Costa  Rica,  where  they  rise  to  an 
elevation  of  from  5000  to  11,000  feet.  Between  this  ridge 
and  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Leon,  the  land  is  moderately 
level ; but  along  the  borders  of  Honduras  and  San  Salvador, 
lofty  ridges  again  occur,  running  in  various  directions.  The 
central  part  of  the  state  is  occupied  by  a vast  plain,  known 
as  the  plain  of  Nicaragua,  comprising  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  'There  are  several  volcanoes  in  the  state,  all  towards 
the  sea.  standing  alone,  or  but  slightly  connected  with  the 
main  ridge;  but  none  of  them  are  of  any  great  elevation, 
the  highest  probably  not  much  exceeding  5000  feet.  'There 
are  numerous  rivers;  but  none,  except  the  San  Juan,  are  of 
much  navigable  importance;  the  principal  are  the  Segovia 
or  Escondido,  the  Lama  or  Siquia.  all  Rowing  E.  'The  lakes 
are  Nicaragua  and  Leon  or  Managua.  Veins  of  silver  and 
copper,  however,  exist  in  many  parts,  but  they  remain 
almost  all  of  them  either  unexplored,  or  only  superficially 
worked.  Gold.  also,  is  said  to  occur. 

'The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  healthy,  though  various. 
In  the  interior  and  mountainous  parts,  the  temperature  is 
more  dry  and  cool  than  on  the  coasts,  where  it  is  hot.  and 
rather  approaching  to  humid.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  Nicaragua  consists  of  plains  and  gentle  slopes,  formed  of 
a rich  black  loam.  Agriculture,  however,  is  at  a very  low’ 
ebb,  and  but  a small  portion  of  the  land  is  made  available. 
The  productions  are  indigo,  of  which  from  800  to  1000 
seroous  are  manufactured  yearly;  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  aud 
cotton,  the  Iasi  of  superior  quality,  and  formerly  raised  in 
large  quantities,  but  now  almost  wholly  neglected.  Maize, 
rice,  l)eaus,  and  plantains,  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  are 
rai.sed  in  abundance,  ami  sold  very  cheap.  Some  wheat, 
also,  is  grown  in  the  mountainous  and  cooler  parts  of  the 
country.  Fruits  of  various  kinds  are  plentiful,  including 
excellent  oranges  and  lemons.  One  of  the  principal  sources 
of  wealth  con.sists  in  cattle,  of  which  there  are  great  num- 
bers in  all  parts,  particularly  in  the  districts  ou  the  E.  side 
of  the  lake,  where  extensive  and  excellent  pasturage  is  met 
with.  'The  chief  exports  are  indigo,  Brazil-wood,  and  hides. 
The  imports  of  British  and  North  .American  manufactures 
are  estimated  in  value  at  §100,000  annually,  the  BritLsh  im- 
ports forming  twmthirds  of  the  w'hole.  Some  silks,  gloves, 
and  wines,  are  received  from  France;  linens  and  glasswares 
from  Germatiy ; the  other  imports  are  chiefly  from  Peru, 
Chili,  &c.  'The  chief  cities  are  Leon,  (the  capital,)  Granada, 
and  Nicaragua.  Principal  port,  Realejo.  Owing  to  perpe- 
tual revolutions,  this  has  become  the  most  wretched  and 
impoverished  state  of  Central  America,  and  in  1846,  its  an- 
nual public  revenue  was  estimated  at  only  $50,000.  Pop.  in 
1850,  estimated  at  235.000. 

NICARAGUA,  a town  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  on 
the  \V.  shore  oi  Lake  Nicaragua,  38  miles  S.E.  of  Grauada. 
Pop.,  upwards  of  8000 

NICARAGUA,  LAKE.  (Sp.  Lago  de.  Nicaragua,  l3'go  dA 
ne-kl-rd^gw’d.)  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  in  the  republic 
of  same  name.  Central  America.  90  miles  long  from  N.W. 
to  8. E. ; greatest  breadth  40  miles;  mean  breadth  30  miles; 
128  feet  above  the  Pacific,  from  which  it  is  .separated  by  a 
line  of  active  volcanoes.  'The  river  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua 
flows  from  its  S.E.  extremity  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and, 
at  its  N.IV.  extremity,  it  is  connected  w’ith  the  smaller  lake 
of  .Managua  or  Leon,  by  the  river  Ponaloya.  About  100 
yards  from  the  beach,  there  is  generally  a depth  of  about  2 
fathoniH ; in  other  parts,  all  the  intermediate  soundings 
between  5 and  15  fathoms  are  found.  IVater-fowl  and  ex- 
cellent fish  are  abundant;  alligators,  also,  of  great  size,  are 
numerous.  It  contains  some  islands  ami  several  groups  of 
islets,  all  of  volcanic  origin,  uf  the  former,  '/apatera.  Ome- 
(epe.  and  Madera,  are  the  largest,  being  several  miles  in 
circuit.  Zapatera  is  mountainous,  rising  nearly  to  2000  feet 
lu  height,  and  is  uuiuhabited;  but  Ometepe  is  occupied  by 
1-340 
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I an  indu.strious  race  of  Indians,  who  raise  maize,  Ac.,  and 
I possess  some  cattle.  Madera  i.s  joined  to  Ometepe  by  a low 
neck  of  land,  which  is  frequently  overflowed ; iu  form,  it  id 
a huge  mound  of  more  than  4000  feet  high,  covered  with 
cedar-wood.  '1  he  islets  are  generally  conical  in  shape,  and 
seldom  exceed  3 or  4 acres  in  area;  they  are  covered  with 
verdure,  and  on  many  of  them  are  cultivated  patches  of 
ground;  and  on  such,  generally  crowning  their  summits, 
relieved  by  a dense  green  background  of  plantation.s,  and 
surrounded  by  palms  aud  the  papaya  with  its  great,  golden 
fruit,  are  the  picturesque  cane  huts  of  the  inhabitants.  'Jn 
one  of  the  smaller  islands.  Pensacola,  numerous  relics  of 
antiquity  have  been  recently  found,  consisting  of  huge, 
elaborately-sculptured  stones,  massive  idols,  and  figures  of 
monstrous  animals.  The  material  is,  in  every  case,  black 
basalt,  and  the  cutting  exhibits  great  freedom  and  skill;  in 
workmanship  aud  style  differing  materially  from  tho.se  of  Yu- 
catan. It  has  long  been  contemplated  to  establish  through 
it  a navigable  communication,  by  means  of  a ship  canal,  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  A contract  fur  this 
undertaking  was  entered  into  on  the  27th  of  August.  1849, 
between  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Ship  Canal  Company  of  New  York ; but,  owing  to  the  in- 
terference of  the  British  government,  the  work  has  not  been 
commenced.  'The  estimated  cost  of  the  canal  was  .$20,UU0,000; 
and  the  time  necessary  for  its  completion  12  years. 

NICARAGUA,  SAN  J U AN  DE.  .See  Grey  Tow.v. 

NIC.\.KIA  or  NIKARI.\,  ne-kd-ree/d.  (anc.  Icfarus  or 
Ica'ria.)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to 
'Turkey,  12  miles  W.  of  Samos;  lat.  37°  35'  N..  Ion.  26°  lu'  E. 
Area  50  square  miles.  Pop.  lOUO.  It  is  famous  iu  mythology 
for  the  death  near  it  of  Icarus,  after  his  reputed  aerial  flight, 
(whence  its  name.) 

NIC.dS'TRG,  ne-kdsRro,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra,  capital  of  a district,  on  the  IV.  side  of  the 
Apennines,  24  miles  8.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  10  000.  It  is  strag- 
gling and  mean,  but  enclosed  by  walls,  outside  of  which  are 
many  olive  grounds  and  or.diards.  In  its  castle.  Henry,  the 
.son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  was  confined.  It  is  an 
archbishop’s  see.  Near  it  are  some  mineral  baths.  It 
suffered  greatly  by  the  earthquake  of  1638. 

NICAVARI,  one  of  the  Nicobar  Islands.  See  C.vmorta. 

NIC'CG'TTOtF,  a post-village  of  Arkansas  co.,  Arkansas. 

NICE,  a town  of  Asiatic  'Turkey.  See  Izneek. 

NICE,  ueess,  (Ital.  Nizza,  nit/sd;anc.  Nicida.)  an  episco- 
pal city  and  seaport  of  Italy,  Sardinian  States,  98  miles 
8.\V.  of  Turin,  lat.  43°  42'  IL.  Ion.  7°  17'  E.  1 1 is  beautifully 
situated  near  the  French  frontier,  iu  a small  plain,  which  it 
almost  covers,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alp's.  'The  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  wash  its  walls  on  the  S. ; on  the  N. 
and  the  E.  the  mountains  enclose  it,  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, (and  on  the  \V.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Paglion.) 
'The  highest  iu  the  rear  is  crowned  by  an  old  castle,  enclosed 
by  bastioned  walls.  'The  city  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
town.  'The  streets  of  the  former.are  narrow  and  mean-look- 
ing, compared  with  those  of  the  latter,  in  which  the  hou.ses 
look  handsome,  being  more  modern,  and  painted  externally 
in  fresco.  Nice  has  two  noble  squares,  one  of  them  surrouuded 
with  porticoes;  and  adjacent  to  the  other  is  a raised  terrace, 
which  serves  as  a defence  for  the  town  against  the  sea.  and 
affords  a delightful  promenade.  'The  Cathedral  or  church  is 
in  the  ordinary  Italian  style,  nor  have  any  of  the  other 
churches  any  peculiar  architectural  merit.  'There  are  a 
theatre,  hospital,  public  library,  baths,  Ac.,  and  a pretty 
large  library,  containing  manuscripts.  Nice  possesses  some 
silk,  cotton,  and  paper  mills;  many  oil-mills,  and  small 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  leather,  soap,  aud  paper.  'The  har- 
bor or  port  lies  three-fourths  of  a mile  E.  of  the  I'aglion  ; it  is 
small,  and  open  to  the  S.E.  Between  the  piers  are  only  15 
feet  water,  aud  the  anchorage  before  the  town  is  unsafe. 
'The  exports  consist  principally  of  oil,  wine,  and  silk,  with 
essences,  perfumes,  Ac.  'The  number  of  vessels  that  entered 
the  port  in  1846  was  2609,  tonnage  155.764;  cleared  in  the 
same  year,  2583;  tonnage  153,635.  Nice  is  much  resorted 
to  in  winter  by  foreigners,  particularly  English,  whose  num- 
bers have  been  estimated  at  from  5000  to  6000,  be.sides 
French,  Germans,  Russians,  aud  Foies,  and  for  whom  ample 
accommodation  is  provided.  N ice  was  ceded,  with  some  ad- 
jacent territory,  to  France  about  1861,  and  is  now  tlie  cajiital 
of  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  painter  Vanloo,  and  the  astronomer  Cassini. 
Marshal  Massena  was  born  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  25,000. 

NICEPIIORIUM,  See  Rakka. 

NICER.  See  Nkckar. 

NICHOLAS,  nik'o-lus,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  W, 
Virginia,  has  an  area  of  600  square  miles.  'The  Kanawha 
River  washes  its  S.W.  border;  it  is  traver.sed  from  E.  to  \\ . 
by  the  Gauley  River,  and  also  drained  by  .Meadow  River 
and  Buffalo  Creek.  'The  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainous, 
and  covered  with  extensive  forests.  \ large  part  of  the 
land  is  unproductive.  A railroad  is  projected,  which,  when 
finished,  will  connect  the  county  with  the  Ohio  River. 
Formed  in  1818.  Capital,  Summerville,  Pop.  4627,  of  whom 
4473  were  free. 

NICHOLAS  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kentucky,  has 
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an  area  estimated  at  300  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Licking  Kiver  proper,  and  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the 
South  Licking.  The  surface  is  diversified;  the  S.  part  of 
the  county  is  gently  undulating,  and  very  productive;  the 
other  parts  are  more  broken.  The  surface  rock  is  limestone 
of  good  quality.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  railroad 
lately  commenced  between  Maysville  and  Lexington.  On 
the  bank  of  Licking  Kiver,  in  this  county,  is  the  lUue  Lick 
Spring,  a watering-place  of  much  celebrity.  Formed  in 
1799,  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  George  Nicholas,  an 
officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Capital,  Carlisle.  Fop. 
11,030,  of  whom  9416  w'ere  free,  and  1614  slaves. 

NICHOLAS,  a town  of  Placer  county,  California,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  Feather  Kiver,  below  the  mouth  of  Bear 
River,  and  35  miles  in  a straight  line  nearly  N.  of  Sacra- 
mento City. 

NICHOLAS  COURT  HOUSE.  See  Summerville. 

NICH'OL ASTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  oo.  of  Gla- 
morgan. 

NICHOLASVILLE,  nik/o-las-vil,  a thriving  post-village, 
capital  of  Jessamine  county,  Kentucky,  on  a small  affluent  of 
Kentucky  Kiver,  and  on  the  railroad  and  turnpike  from  Lex- 
ington to  Danville,  12  miles  S.  of  the  former.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  It  contains  a fine 
court-house,  4 churches,  2 academies,  and  a deposit  bank. 
I'opulation,  800. 

NICHOL-FOKEST,  nik/ol  for'est,  a chapelry  of  England, 
CO.  of  Cumberland. 

NICHOLS,  nik'olz,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tioga 
CO..  New  York,  on  the  Susquehanna  Kiver,  about  8 miles 
S.W.  of  Owegoi  Pop.  1932. 

NICHOLSON,  nik'ol-S9n,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1323. 

NICHOLSON,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1141. 

NICHOLSON  RIVER,  North  Australia,  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  W,  of  Albert  Kiver.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Leichhardt. 

NICHOLSON’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 

NICHOLSON VILLE,  nik'ol-son-vil,  a post-office  of  Putnam 
CO.,  Indiana. 

NICHOLSVILLE,  nik'olz-vil,  a post-village  of  St.  Law- 
rence CO.,  New  York,  on  the  E.  branch  of  St.  Regis  River, 
about  31  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Canton. 

NICHOLSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  road  from  Batavia  to  the  Ohio  Kiver,  about  24  miles  E. 
of  Cincinnati. 

NICKfATON',  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

NICK'ELL’S  MILLS,  a post-office,  Monroe  co.,W. Virginia. 

NICK^ELSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  ATrginia. 

NICKERIE,  nik'keh-ree',  a district  of  Dutch  Guiana, 
forming  the  W.  portion  of  Surinam,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Corentyn  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  chiefly  in- 
habited by  English  and  Scotch  settlers. 

NTCKOLAI,  nik'ko-li'.  a tbwn  of  Prussian  Silesia,  58  miles 
S.E.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  3320. 

NIC'OBAR'  ISLANDS,  (called  by  the  Malays,  JPoolo  Sanihil- 
lop(j,  poo^lo  s^m-bil-long/,  “ Nine  Islands,”)  a group  of  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  S.  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  laf.  6° 
40'  and  9°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  92^  50'  and  94^  E.  They  consti- 
tute, with  the  Andamans,  the  extension  of  the  great  volca- 
nic band  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  In  the  S.  group,  Great 
Nicobar  has  an  area  of  12.58  square  miles,  and  Little  Nico- 
bar 86  square  miles.  Camorla,  Chowry.  and  the  other 
islands  of  the  N.  group,  are  all  smaller.  They  are  all 
covered  with  trees,  and  very  fertile,  yielding  in  abundance 
cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  bamboos.  The  ani- 
mals comprise  scorpions,  crocodiles,  serpents,  rats,  pigs,  dogs, 
and  cats.  Mean  annual  temperature,  70°  Fahrenheit.  'The 
islands  are  exposed  to  frequent  hurricanes;  the  rainy  sea- 
son lasts  for  nine  months,  and  the  unusual  phenomenon  of 
frequent  rain  in  the  dry  season  (from  December  to  February) 
renders  them  most  unhealthy.  Repeatc^d  attempts  at  colo- 
nization have  ftiiled.  on  occount  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever.  'The  group  belongs  to  Denmark. 

NIC^O.IACK,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Tennessee. 

NICOJACK  CAVE.  See  Georgia,  “ Objects  of  Interest  to 
Tourists,”  page  741. 

NICOLAS-D’ALIERMONT,  nee'ko'li^  dJ'le-§R'm6N«',  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  6 miles 
S.E.  of  Dieppe.  Pop.  1956. 

NIC'OLA'US,  a post-town  of  Sutter  co.,  California.  P.  556. 

NICOLET,  nee'ko'Li./(?)  a central  county  of  Canada  East, 
tcmprisps  an  area  of  487  square  miles.  'The  Becancour  Kiver 
Intersects  this  county,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  washes  its  N. 
border.  Capital,  Nicolet.  Pop.  19.657. 

NICOLE'T,  a post-village  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Nicolet, 
84  miles  N.N.E.  of  Montreal.  It  contains  several  stores, 
hotels,  and  a mill.  It  has  a college,  with  almut  130  pupils. 

NICOLLET,  nik'o-lA',  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of 
dit.  lesota,  has  an  area  of  about  450  square  miles.  It  is 
bourae.l  on  the  E.  by  the  Minnesota  or  St.  Petei*’s  River, 
and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  same  river.  'The  county  contains 
several  small  lakes.  'The  surface  is  undulating  or  level; 
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the  soil  in  some  parts  is  productive.  This  county  is  no; 
included  in  the  census  of  1850.  Capital,  St.  Peter.  Pepn 
lation,  3773. 

NICOLLET  LAKE,  a small  lake  in  the  E.  part  of  Ynab 
(Juab)  county,  Utah,  about  125  mile.‘i  S.W'.  of  Salt  Lake  City 
Length  26  miles;  greatest  breadth  12  miles.  It  receive? 
the  waters  of  Nicollet  River,  but  ha.s  no  outlet. 

NICOLOSI,  ne-ko-lo'see.  a town  of  Sicily,  8 miles  N.W.  ot 
Catania,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Etna.  Pop.  3600. 

NICOMEDIA.  See  IsMEEL. 

N1C0N9ZA,  a post-office  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana. 

NICOPOLIS,  ne-kop/o-li.s,  NlCOPULl,  ne-kop/o-le,  or  NICO 
POL,  ne-ko'pel,  (anc.  Nicojy'olis  ad  Is'trum.)  a town  of  Euro- 
pean 'Turkey,  Bulgaria,  capital  of  a sanjak,  on  the  Danube. 
56  miles  W'.  of  Koostchook.  I’op.  estimated  at  lO.tMJG.  It  wa? 
founded  by  'Trajan,  and  occupies  a height  enclosed  by  ram- 
parts, mounting  large  cannon,  and  further  defended  by  a 
castle.  It  h:is  some  large  edifices,  mosques,  baths,  &.C..  but 
is  generally  ill-built,  and  its  trade  is  not  thriving.  Hm-e 
the  'Turk.s  defeated  the  Hungarians  under  Sigismund,  28th 
September,  1396. 

NICOPULIS.  an  ancient  city  of  Epirus;  its  remains,  con- 
sisting of  a theatre  and  an  amphitheatre,  are  situated 
about  3 miles  N.  of  Prevesa. 

NICOPOLIS,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Tirnova. 

NICOPOLIS,  a town  of  'Turkey.  See  Prevesa. 

NICOPOLIS,  a town  of  Palestine.  See  Emmaus. 

NICOSIA,  ne-ko-see^A,  a city  of  Sicily,  14  miles  N.E.  of 
Castrogiovanni.  Pop.  13.000.  It  has  several  churches  and 
convents,  but  few  manufactures,  and  trade  in  the  cattle 
and  corn  of  the  fertile  surrounding  district. 

NICOSIA,  the  capital  city  of  Cyprus.  See  Lefkosia. 

NICOTERA,  ne-ko  tA/rd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra  II.,  near  the  Gulf  of  Gioja,  13  miles  S.W.  of 
'Tropea.  Pop.  3800.  It  consists  of  an  upper  town,  with  a 
castle  and  an  ej)iscoj)al  palace,  and  a lower  town,  chielly 
inhabited  by  fishermen.  It  was  partially  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1783. 

NICOYA,  ne-ko'yd.  a peninsula,  bay,  river,  and  two  towns 
of  Central  America,  state  of  Costa  Kica.  'The  peninsula,  in 
lat.  9°  40'  N.,  Ion.  85°  W.,  bounding  westward  the  bay  which 
receives  the  river;  and  the  two  towns  respectively  76  mile.s 
W.N.W'.  and  96  miles  W.  of  Cartago;  the  latter  on  the 
peninsula,  with  3000  inhabitants,  engaged  in  weaving,  ship- 
building, and  trading  in  sugar,  &c. 

NICUMAN,  ne-kof)-mdn/,  or  NIMEN,  ne-m§n^,  a river  of 
China,  province  of  Mantchooria,  rises  near  lat.  52°  N.,  flows 
S.S.W.,  and  joins  the  Amoor  after  a course  of  about  220 
miles.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  'i'cholanki,  which  joins  it 
on  the  right. 

NIDA,  heeMd,  a river  of  Russian  Poland,  flowing  S.S.E., 
joins  the  Vistula  on  the  left,  after  a course  of  75  miles,  partly 
navigable. 

NIDAU  or  NYDAU,  nee^dow,  a town  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton and  16  miles  N.W.  of  Bern,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Bienne.  Pop.  1228. 

NIDI),  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  IVest  Riding. 

NIDDA,  nidMd,  a river  of  Central  Germany,  after  a S.W 
course  of  50  miles,  joins  the  Main,  at  Hochst,  6 miles  V/. 
of  Frankfort. 

NIDDA,  a walled  town  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  province  of 
Ober-Hessen,  on  the  Nidda,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Giessen.  Pop. 
1871. 

NIDDER,  nidMer,  a river  of  Germany,  rises  in  He.sse- 
Darmstadt,  flows  S.W.,  and  joins  the  Nidda  7 miles  N.E.  of 
Frankfort.  'Total  cour.se  45  miles. 

MD/DKY,a  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Linlithgow,  2 miles 
W.  of  Kirkliston,  on  the  Union  Canal  and  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Railway. 

NID-ELV,  nid-&lv,  a river  of  Norway,  after  a S.W'.  course 
of  about  70  miles  falls  into  the  Skager  Rack,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  'Tromiie. 

NIDGULL,  nid'grdP,  a town  of  British  India,  in  the  Dec- 
can,  dominions  of  .Mysore,  45  miles  E.  of  Chitteldroog. 

NIDOKI.  ne-do^ee,  a market-town  of  Russian  t’cland, 
government  and  49  miles  W .N.W'.  of  Vilna.  Pop.  1600. 

NIDKIAS,  neeMre-ds.  a village  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rk 
del  Norte,  in  the  interior  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 

NIEBER'T,  nee'bcrt,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro 
vince  and  10  miles  iV.S.W.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  714. 

NIEBLA,  ne-Affild,  (anc.  llipaF)  a decayed  town  of  S^ain, 
province  and  18  mi  es  N.E.  of  Huelva,  on  the  Kio  'Tinto.  Pop. 
983.  It  has  a very  ancient  bridge,  a ruined  castle,  and  some 
other  fortifications.  Near  it  are  extensive  copper-mines. 

NIED,  ne-4',  a river  of  France  and  Rhenisli  Prussia, 
commencing  in  the  deparfment  of  Moselle.  12  miles  E..\.E. 
of  Metz,  flows  N.N.E.,  and  joins  the  8arre.  Length  45  miles. 

NlEDEli,  nee^der,  a German  word,  .signifying  “lower,” 
prefixed  to  numerous  places  in  Germany,  as  Nieder  Wesei,. 
NTeder  I.ngei.heim,  &c.  For  those  not  undermentioned,  ser 
additional  name. 

NIEDERAULE,  nee'der-bw'leh,  a market-town  of  llesse- 
Cassel,  province  of  Fulda,  circle  of  Hersfeld.  Pop.  1311. 

NIEDERBKECHEN,  uee'd^r-br^KVn,  a village  of  Nassau, 
bailiwick  of  Limburg.  Pop.  1044. 
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NlEDRllBUONN,  ne-d'd^R'bronn',  a market-town  of 
Prance,  department  of  fas-Khin,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Stras- 
lourg.  Bop.  in  1852,  622 J.  It  i.s  situated  in  a valley  of  the 
Vosy;es  .Mountains,  and  has  well  frequented  mineral  sprin>is, 
the  water  of  which  is  collected  into  two  basins  covered  with 
a stone  pyramid.  It  has  also  estab.ishments  for  preparing 
steel  and  bar-iron,  heavy  articles  of  machinery,  and  large 
pieces  of  artillery. 

.MEDEllGRAXD,  nee'der-grdnt',  a village  of  Bohemia, 
oirc.le  of  Leitmeritz,  about  61  miles  N.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1618. 

N1EDE11II.\LL,  nee/der-hill\  a town  of  VV  urtemberg,  cir- 
."-le  of  Ja.vt,  bailiwick  of  Kiinzelsau,  on  the  Kocher.  P.  1666. 

NIKDEil-lIESSEN,  nee'der  hes/sen,  (•‘  Lower  Hesse,'’)  a 
province  of  the  electorate  of  Ilesse-Cassel.  Area,  (with 
Schaumburg,)  2080  square  miles.  Pop.  366^063. 

NIEDEBIIOF,  nee'der-hof',  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Bidschow.  Pop.  1117. 

NIEDERLANDE.  See  Netherlands. 
NIEDERNEUKIllCII  A.M  HOCllVVAIDE,  nee'der-noi'- 
keeRK  dm  hoK'wI-deh,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Bautzen. 
Pop.  1959. 

MEDEROLM,  nee^der-olm',  a village  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt, 
Rheinhessen,  circle  of  Mentz.  Pop.  1260. 

N1EDERR.\1),  nee'der-rdt',  a village  belonging  to  the  free 
town  of  Erankfort-on-the-.Main.  Pop.  160-1. 

NIEBERSTETTEX,  nee/der-stJt'ten,  a town  of  WUrtem- 
berg,  9 miles  S.E.  of  .Mergentheim.  Pop.  1509. 

MEDERSTOTZINGEX,  uee'der-stotVing-en,  a village  of 
Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  Danube,  between  tlie  Danube  and 
Brenz.  Pop.  1670. 

NIEDERZWEIIREN,  nee^der-tswd'ren,  a village  of  Ilesse- 
Cas.sel,  Xiederhessen,  circle  of  Ca.^sel.  Pop.  1676. 

NIEDERZWOXITZ,  (Mederzwdnitz.)  nee'der-ts^o'nits,  a 
village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau,  so  near  the  town  of 
Zwouitz  as  to  be  almost  its  suburb.  Pop.  2015. 

NIEDJRP,  nee^doRp,  two  contiguous  villages  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  North  llollaud,  9 milts  N.E.  of 
Alkuiiiar.  United  pop.  1146. 

NIEFERN,  nee/fern,  a town  of  Germany,  Baden,  on  the 
Euz,  19  miles  E.S.E.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  1279. 

NIEIIEIM,  ueediime,  a town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  18 
miles  E.N'.E.  of  Paderborn.  Pop.  1473. 

NIKllL,  ueel,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  6 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Cleves.  Pop.  1220. 

NIEJIN  or  NIESIIIN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Nezheen. 
NIEL,  neel,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  10  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Rujjel.  Pop.  2867. 

MELLA-BELBO,  ue-6Rld  b^l  bo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Coni,  province  of  Alba,  on  the  Belbo.  Pop. 
777. 

NIELLA-TANARO,ne-gPid  td-nd/ro,  a village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  division  of  Coni,  province  and  16  miles  N.E. 
of  MouJovi,  on  the  Tanaro.  Pop.  2U10. 

NIEMECZVN,  ne-d-m6tch'iu,  written  also  NIEMENT- 
JIIIN,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government  and  15  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Vilna.  Pop.  1800. 

ME.MEGK,  nee7m()k,  a town  of  Prus.sia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, 27  miles  S.S.W.  of  Potsdam.  Pop.  2640. 

MEMEN,  uee^men,  (Pol.  pron.  ny^m^en;  Fr.  Nitrmn.  ne- 
d'min/,)  or  .MEMeL,  ui^mM,  or  ma^mel,  (anc.  Chrofnus?)  a 
river  of  Russian  Poland,  rises  in  the  government  of  .Minsk, 
flows  N.W.  through  the  government  of  Grodno,  between 
Vilna  and  Augustowo,  and  through  East  Prussia,  and 
under  the  name  of  the  Memel,  eaters  the  Curische-liaff  by 
the  Rass  and  Gilge  mouths,  60  miles  W.  of  Til.'it,  after  a 
total  course  estimated  at  400  miles.  Principal  affluents, 
the  Vilia  and  Szeschuppe.  It  is  always  navigable,  and  is 
the  main  channel  for  the  trade  of  Lithuania  and  Volhynia. 
Near  Grodno  a canal  connects  it  with  the  Bobi;r  and  Vistula ; 
and  near  Tilsit.  xVapoleon  and  Alexander  of  Russia  held  a 
memorable  interview  on  its  waters  in  .June,  1807. 

N IEMES.  ne-d7me.s,  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Buntzlau, 
18  miles  N..\.W.  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  6666. 

MEMIROAV,  ne-d-me-rov7,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Po- 
land, Galicia,  25  miles  tV.  of  Zolkiew.  Pop.  1900. 

NIE.MOKSTZY,  ue-d'moksGzee,  or  NIE.MoKCIITY,  ne-d'- 
mokslPtee,  a market-town  of  Rus-ia,  government  of  Vilna, 
15  miles  W.N.W  of  Rossiena.  Pop.  1700. 

MEMTSCIIITZ,  ne-duiRshits.  a market-town  of  Moravia, 

11  miles  N.E.  of  Wischau.  Pop.  1400. 

NIENBURG.  neen^booRG,  a town  of  Hanover,  30  miles 
N.W.  of  Hanover,  capital  of  the  county  of  Hoya,  on  the 
We.ser,  here  cro.ssed  by  a bridge  of  stone,  and  joined  by  the 
Me<!rbach.  on  the  Hanover  and  Bremen  Railway.  Pop.  4100. 

It  has  manufactures  of  litien  aiid  vinegar,  some  trade  in 
limber,  and  a transit  trade  by  live  river. 

NIENBURG.  neenffluoRG,  or  NIENBORG,  ueenffloRG,  a 
town  of  Prus.Ga,  Westphalia,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Munster. 
Pop.  1000. 

MEN  BURG  MONCH.  (Mdnch,)  neenfflooRO  mbnK,  or 
EL08TER-N1E.NBURG,  klos'liw-neenfflooRG,  a walled  town 
of  Germany,  duchy  of  Anhalt-Kothen,  on  the  iSaale,  here 
joined  by  the  Boder,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Kothen.  Pop.  1900. 

NIEPPE-S,  ne-dpp',  a market  town  of  France,  department 
of  Nord,  13  miles  E.  of  IJazebrouck.  Pop.  in  1852,  6582. 
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NIERS,  neeRS,  or  NEERS.  ndas,  a river  of  Rheni^  PfMs 
sia  and  the  Netherlands,  afcer  a N.W.  course  of  60  miles 
joins  the  Meuse,  2 miles  VV.  of  Gennep. 

NIERSTEIN,  neeR/stfne,  a market-town  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt,  province  of  Rhein-Hes.sen,  oa  the  Rhine,  9 miles  S.5?.E. 
of  Mentz.  Pop.  2201.  In  the  vicinity  numerous  Roman 
coins  have  been  found. 

NIESHIN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Nezheen. 

NIESKY,  ne-ds'kee,  a village  and  Moravian  colony  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Gorlitz.  Pop.  64. 

NIESiJOCHA'i’SCHl,  ne-d-soo-Kdt/shee,  written  also  NIE- 
SUCHATSCHI  and  NEISOUKHOIJI,  a market-town  of 
Russia,  government  of  Volhynia,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kovel. 
Pop.  15U0. 

NIESWIEZ,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Nesvizh. 

NIETO,  a river  of  Italy.  See  Neto. 

NIEUKIRK,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  See  Neukirchen. 
NIEUPORT,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Nieuwpoort. 

NIEUW,  nyiiw,  or  NIEUWE,  nyUGveh,  a Dutch  word, 
signifying  “ new,”  forming  the  prefix  of"  various  names  in 
the  Netherlands,  as  Nieuwpoort,  {i.  e.  ‘‘New'  Port,”)  &c. 

NIEUWE-DIEP,  Het,  hdt  nyu/veh-deep,  a village  of  Hol- 
land, province  of  North  Holland,  about  1 mile  E.  of  Helder, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a row  of  houses.  It  lies  at 
the  entrance  to  the  great  Amsterdam  Ship  Canal,  and  pos- 
sesses a safe  harbor.  Pop.  6186. 

NIEUWENDAM.  ny U'wen-dim',  a village  of  Holland, 
province  of  North  Holland.  S.S.W.  of  Hoorn.  Pop.  829. 

NIEU  WENHOGRN,  nyii'wen-hoRN',  a village  of  Holland, 
province  of  S.  Holland,  6 miles  S.  of  Briel.  Pop.  1019. 

NIEUWERKERK-IN-DUIVELAND,  nyii/wer-KdRK/  in 
doPveh-ldnt',  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Zea- 
land, 6 miles  E.  of  Zierikzee.  Pop.  983. 

NIEU  WERKERK-OP-DEN-YSSEL,  nyii^wer-KdRK'  op  den 
is^sel.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  South  Hol- 
land, 6 miles  N.E.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  1170. 

NIEUWERKIRKEN,  nyu^ver-keeRK'en,  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  East  Flanders,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Ghent. 
Pop.  2484. 

NIEUWKERK,  a town  of  Netherland.s.  See  Nykerk. 
NIEUW'KOOP,  nyliw/kop,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  South  Holland,  i2  miles  E.  of  Leyden.  P.  1462.' 

NIEUWKUIK,  nyliw'koik,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  North  Brabant.  6 miles  VV.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  P.  978 
NIEUWOLDE,  nyii/wol'deh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  and  17  miles  E.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  1315. 

NIEUWPOORT,  nyuw'port,  a small  fortified  town  of  the 
Netherland.s,  on  the  Lech,  16  miles  E.  of  Rotterdam.  P.  626. 

NIEUWPOORT,  nyiiw'port,  sometimes  called  in  English 
NEW/PORT,  (Fr.  Nieuport,  ne-uh'poR';  L.  No'vus  PorHus,)  a I 
fortified  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the 
Yperlee,  near  its  mouth  in  the  North  Sea,  10  miles  S.W.  of 
Ostend.  Pop.  3396,  engaged  in  ship  building,  rope-making, 
and  fishing.  A navigable  canal  connects  it  with  Ostend  and 
Bruges.  It  has  been  often  besieged,  and  repeatedly  taken  by 
the  English  and  French. 

NIEUW'-RIIJDE  or  NIEUWRODE,  nyiitv-ro/deh,  a village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Brussels. 
Pop.  1065. 

NIEUW^STAD,  nyiiw/stdtt,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Limburg,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Maestricht.  Pop.  799 
NIEUW  VELD,  nyiiw/v^lt,  a mountain  range  of  South 
Africa,  Cape  Colony,  between  lat.  62°  and  36°  S.,  and  up- 
ward^ of  10,000  feet  in  elevation. 

NIEV'RE,  ne-aivr',  a small  river  of  France,  department  of 
Nievre,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  joins  the  Loire  on  the 
right.^at  Nevers.  Course  southward.  Length  25  miles. 

MEVRE.  a department  in  the  centre  of  France,  formed 
of  the  old  province  of  Nivernois,  and  part  of  Orleannois. 
Area  2595  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  362,814.  Surface 
mountainous  and  infertile  in  the  E.,  but  there  are  rich 
plains  in  the  \V\  It  is  watered  by  the  Loire,  and  its  afflu- 
ent the  Allier,  which  separates  it  from  the  departments  of 
Cher  and  Allier.  The  Yonne  ri.ses  in  the  department,  and 
the  Canal  of  Nivirnois  (Nivernais)  connects  it  with  the  Loire. 

It  has  several  mineral  springs.  Chief  industry  in  iron  and 
steel  works.  Linen,  porcelain,  and  jewellery,  are  manufac- 
tured. The  department  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements 
of  Nevers,  Chateau-Chinou,  Clamecy,  the  Cosne.  Capital, 
Nevers. 

NIEZWITSCH,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Nesvizh. 

NIG D EH,  uigMeh,  NIKDE,  nikffleh,  or  NIDECH.  neeMech, 
(anc.  Cadi/na?)  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Karamania. 

47  miles  N.E.  of  Ereglee.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  the  residence  of 
a pasha,  and  has  3 fortresses,  .some  mosques,  and  a Turkish 
college,  some  remarkable  excavations,  and  various  antiqui- 
ties. The  plain  of  Nigdeh  extends  S.W.  from  it  .’or  about 
50  miles. 

NIGER,  nPjer,  or  QUORGIA,  written  also  KW.VRA,  KO 
VV'.YRA,  and  KOUARA,  (anc.  Ni'yeir.  Ni'yir,  or  Ni'yris,  Gr. 
N<y<p  or  Ntytip,)  called  .JULIB.V,  joPe-bd,  in  the  uppei  part 
of  its  course,  a great  river  of  Western  Africa,  or  Guinea, 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  .Maudingoes,  and  tlowing  .N.  and 
N.E.  towards  the  desert,  afterwards  turns  S-E.  and  S.,  Auu 
enters  the  sea  through  many  mouths  in  the  bight  of  Benin. 
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Its  source  accorditii'  to  Major  Laing,  is  at  Mount  Loma,  in 
about  Ion.  9°  4o'  \V.,  lat.  9°  25'  N„  10^9  feet  above  sea-level ; 
but  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Niger  rises 
much  further  to  S.  and  E.,  in  the  Kong  Mountains.  At  its 
source  it  is  called  Tembie,  that  is,  “water,”  in  the  Kisse 
language,  but  lower  down  in  Bambarra,  it  is  entitled  Babaa, 
“Great  River,”  or  Joliba,  that  is,  the  river  of  the  Joli,  or  Red 
Men,  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  Joli-nkendu,  (Red  Man’s 
Land,)  the  Jallonkandoo  of  Bark.  It  becomes  navigable  at 
Bammakoo,  100  miles  above  Sego  in  Bambarra,  and  at  the 
latter  place  it  is  about  150  yards  wide.  Lower  down  it 
enters  a level  country,  and  divides  into  several  armsenclos- 
ing extensive  islands,  on  one  of  which  stands  Jenne,  or 
Qiniie,  (properly  Giuewa,)  the  great  emporium  of  Negroland, 
and  from  which  the  whole  country  has  derived  its  com- 
mercial name,  (Guinea.)  The  river  then  enters  a territory 
in  which  the  Eoolah,  Fillani,  or  Fellatah,  are  the  rulers, 
while  the  indigenous  population  are  called  Songay,  and 
speak  the  Songay  or  Kissoor  (Nkisar)  language,  within  the 
domain  of  which  the  river  is  called  Issa.  In  its  course  down 
to  Ginne.  the  Joliba  receives  several  accessions  from  the  S. 
Further  on.  it  turns  northwards,  in  a very  winding  course 
between  low  banks,  crossing  Debo,  or  Blackwater  Lake,  and 
receiving  on  the  right  numerous  streams  from  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  the  Songay.  At  Kabra,  the  port  of 
Timbuctoo,  it  probably  reaches  its  highest  latitude,  (about 
17°  N.,)  it  then  runs  E.  along  the  desert  for  6 days,  and  S.E. 
for  about  15  days  to  the  frontiers  of  Iloussa.  From  Ginne 
to  Sai,  opposite  to  Iloussa,  a distance  of  from  800  to  1000 
miles,  the  Sotigay  language  is  spoken  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  and  from  Sai  also  it  extends  on  theleft  bank 
eastwards  to  Asben,  or  Agfadez,  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert. 

In  the  Iloussa  country  the  great  river  is  known  as  the 
Gulbi  nkowara.  that  is,  the  “River  Kwara,”  or  Kowara, 
((Juorra,)  and  further  S.  in  Nytfe,  where  it  is  often  a league 
wide  or  more,  it  is  entitled  the  sea  or  lake  of  Nyffe,  or 
Kwara,  the  Lake  Kura  of  Arab  geographers.  The  very 
active  commerce  which  here  animates  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
the  broad  waters  of  the  Kwara,  or  Quorra,  fully  justifies  the 
celebrity  of  its  name.  Through  Iloussa  and  Nyffe  flow 
several  streams  from  the  heights  which  divide  those  coun- 
tries from  Bornoo,  while  on  the  western  side,  through 
Guinea  and  Bergoo,  the  Kwara  receives  the  small  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  the  Songay.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  Nyffe,  (lat.  7°  46'  N.,)  the  Niger  unites 
with  its  chief  tributary,  the  Tchadda,  descending  with  a 
navigable  stream  from  Adamawa,  where  it  is  called  the  Baro. 
Tlie  united  stream  then  flows  S.  by  W’.  between  Yariba  (Yo- 
riba)  on  its  right  bank,  and  Attah  (Iddah)  on  the  left;  and 
here  with  a changed  language,  it  is  called,  Ujimini  Fufu,  or 
IVhite  Water ; the  Tchadda  being  styled  Ujimini  Dudu,  or 
Black  ^\'ater.  The  Delta  of  the  Niger  commences  near  Abnh, 
about  80  miles  above  the  sea.  It  is  little  known ; the  only 
rhannel  through  it  hitherto  explored  by  Europeans,  being 
that  of  the  Nun,  which,  with  an  estuary  I^  miles  wide,  con- 
tracts, a short  distance  up,  to  120  yards.  The  bar,  on  which 
there  is  a violent  surf,  presents  a great  difficulty  to  sailing 
vessels.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Kwara,  (Quorra,)  or  Niger, 
is  connected  with  the  Calabar,  by  Cross  River,  and  it  is  cer- 
teiu  that  on  the  W.  there  are  navigable  channels  from  it  to 
M’arree  and  Benin.  The  whole  course  of  the  great  river 
from  -Mount  Loma  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nun,  without  regard 
to  sinuosities,  is  about  2000  miles ; if  traced  from  the  moun- 
tains further  S.E..  and  through  all  the  details  of  its  wind- 
ings, it  would  fall  little  short  of  3000  miles.  It  was  de- 
scended by  -Mungo  Park  from  Sego  to  Boossa,  a distance,  on 
the  river,  probably  of  from  1500  miles  to  1800  miles.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  a.scended  from  the  sea  by  Mr. 
Becroft,  in  a steamer,  as  far  as  Lever,  40  miles  or  50  miles 
from  Boossa;  the  intervening  distance  is  said  to  be  difficult 
at  all  seasons,  owing  to  rocks  and  rapids.  The  scenery 
near  the  Delta  is  of  the  wildest  forest  character. 

NIGG,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kincardine. 

NIGG,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  counties  of  Ross 
and  Cromarty,  occupying  a peninsula  between  the  friths  of 
Moray  and  Cromarty,  2^  miles  N.  of  Cromarty.  On  the 
roast  are  traces  of  a fort  of  the  12th  century,  and  some  obe- 
lisks. with  hieroglyphic!,. 

.MGIIT  1SL.\ND,  Australia,  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Cape 
Vork,  S.  of  Cape  Direction;  lat.  13°  10'  S.,  Ion.  143°  22'  E.; 
2 miles  long  by  half  a mile  broad. 

NIG  HT’S  PR.\  I RIE,  a po.st-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Illinois. 

NIGIR  or  NIGRIS.  See  Niger. 

NKiRlTIA,  NIGllITIE  or  NIGIHTIEN.  See  Soodan. 

NIGUA,  nee'gwd.  a small  maritime  town  of  llayli,  on  its 
S.  coast,  10  miles  S.W.  of  San  Domingo,  and  near  the  mouth 
cf  the  river  -Nigua.  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

N1GU.\RDA.  ne-gwda'do.  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  pro- 
vince !uid  3 miles  N.  of  Milan.  Pop.  1761. 

MGUEL-\S,  ne-g.Vlds.  a hamlet  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  pro- 
vL.ee  and  16  miles  from  Granada.  Pop.  1272. 

NtIl.\U,  nee'huwl,  or  ONEEOW,  o-nee'ow',  one  of  the 
P-.-lwich  Islands;  lat.  22°  N.,  Ion.  160°  35' W.;  about  18 
miles  long  and  8 miles  broad.  Pod.  1000. 
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I NIJAR  (NIXAR)  or  NIJAR-Y-HUEBRO.  ne-Haiv  e HwiV 
bro,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  13  miles  E.-\,E.  of  A1 
meria.  Pop.  5820. 

NIJEIIASKE  or  NYIIEIIASKE,  nT'ha-hdsIkeh.  a village 
of  Holland,  province  of  Friesland,  2 miles  W.  of  ileereuvecn 
Pop.  1105. 

NIJKERK,  a town  of  Holland.  See  Nykerk. 

NIJNII.  For  pl.aces  with  this  prefixed  name,  sev'  Nizhnee 

NJKARIA,  an  island  of  Greece.  See  Nicaria. 

NIKISH,  neelkish',  or  NIKSIKI,  nik'see^kee,  a village  of 
European  'i'urkey,  34  miles  N.E. of  Cathiro,  on  the  boundary 
line  between  Mouteneglk)  and  Herzegovina.  Poi).  of  di.-trict, 
6000. 

NlKI'i'A,  nee/ke-td',(?)  a village  of  Southern  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Taurida,  26  miles  S.  of  Simferopol.  It  has  a 
fine  imperial  garden. 

NIKITINSKAIA,  ne-ke-tin-skPd,  a market-town  of  Rus- 
sia, government  and  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Oreuboorg. 

NIKITOVKA  or  NlKlTdWKA,  ne-ke-tov/kd,  a market- 
town  of  Russia,  government  and  34  miles  W.N.VV.  of  Khar- 
kov. Pop.  1600. 

NIKITOVKA  or  NIKITOWKA,  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government  of  Voronezh,  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Valooiki  (Viv 
luiki).  Pop.  1400. 

NIKOBAR  ISL.ANDS.  See  Nicobar. 

NIKOLAIEV  or  N1K0L.\IEW,  ne-ko-li'ev/,  written  also 
NIKOLAIEF,  a fortified  town  of  Russia,  government  iuid  39 
miles  N.N.VV.  of  Kher.son,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ingul 
and  the  Bug,  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  in  iho 
estuary  of  the  Dnieper.  Pop.  33,504.  It  was  founded  in 
1790,  is  enclosed  by  walls,  well  built,  and  is  the  stalimi  of  a 
Russian  admiral  and  fleet.  Principal  edifices,  the  Cathe- 
dral, town-hall,  admiralty  house,  with  mu.seumsand  libra- 
ry, scliools  for  pilots,  and  for  the  daughters  of  soldiers,  an 
observatory,  hospitals,  and  docks. 

NIKOLAIKEN,  nee'ko-li'ken,  a town  of  East  Piuissia.  on 
the  Lake  Spirding,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Seusburg.  Pop.  2040 

NIKIOLSBURG,  (Ger.  pron.  uee'kols  buduu',)  NIKLAS- 
BURG,  nee^klas-booRG,  or  MIKULOVV,  mee/koo-lov,  a town 
of  Moravia,  28  miles  S.  of  Briinn.  Pop.  8000,  among  whom 
are  many  Jews.  It  has  a splendid  castle,  and  grounds  bt;- 
longiug  to  Prince  Dietrichsteiu,  with  a library  of  20,000 
volumes,  many  valuable  manuscripts,  and  collections  of 
natural  history;  a philosophical  academy,  and  .several  othei 
public  schools,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  othei 
stutt's. 

NIKOLSK,  ne-kojskl,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and 
194  miles  E.  of  Vologda,  on  the  Yoog.  Pop.  1000. 

NIKOLSK AI A,  NIKOLSKAJA,  ne-kol-ski/d,  STANITZA, 
std-nit/zd,  or  NOVAIA-KARGATA,  no.vi/d  kaK-gd'ta,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government  and  E.S.E.  of  Orenboorg,  on 
the  Ural.  Pop.  2000. 

NIKOOLEENO,  NIKOULINO  or  NIKULTNO,  ne-koo-lee' 
no,  some  small  places  in  Russia,  government  of  Tver,  E. 
of  Staritza;  and  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Moheelev, 
N.E.  of  Babinovitchi. 

NIKOPOL,  ue-ko/pol,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and 
67  miles  S.S.W.  of  Yekaterinoslav,  on  the  Dnieper.  P.  3170 

NIKOPOLI,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Nicopolis. 

NIKSAR,  nik'sarl,  (anc.  Keocmsarea,)  a town  of  Asia  Mi 
nor,  pashalic  of  Seevas,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Tokat,  ou  the  route 
to  Erzroom.  It  stands  on  a gentle  eminence  at  the  foot 
of  a more  N.  range  of  mountains,  surrounded  by  orchards; 
it  comprises  about  800  houses,  and  has  a citadel  containing 
the  chief  bazaars  and  buildings. 

NIKULINO,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Nikooleeno. 

NIL,  a river  of  Egypt.  See  Nile. 

NILAB,  nee'ldb',  a small  town  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indus,  a short  distauce  below  Attock ; lat.  33° 
46'  N.,  Ion.  72°  17'  E, 

NILE,  nil,  (Fr,  mie,  neel;  Ger.  Nil,  neel;  Sp.,  It.,  and 
Port.  Alio,  neeflo;  Arab.  Buhr  All,  bdn'r  neel;  anc.  AlHus,) 
a great  river  of  East  Africa,  and  the  most  celebrated  river 
of  the  ancient  world,  is  formed  by  two  head  streams — the 
Bahr-el-.\zrek  (or  Blue  River)  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (or 
White  River) — which  unite  at  Khartoom,  lat.  15°  37'  N. 
Each  of  these  streams  has  been  claimed  as  the  true  source 
of  the  river.  It  receives  its  last  tributary,  the  Atbara,  (anc. 
AstabUtras.)  in  lat.  17°  42'  N.,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  pe- 
ninsular tract,  (sometimes  calletl  the  Island  of  NIeroe,)  and 
thence  flows  N.  in  a single  stream,  without  the  least  acces- 
sion, through  12°  degrees  of  latitude,  or,  following  its  wind- 
ings, at  least  1300  miles  to  the  sea.  Below  its  junction  with 
the  Atbara,  the  Nile  has  on  the  W.  or  left  bank  the.  desert 
of  Bahiooda;  ou  the  E.,  Mekheyr,  which  is  commonly  called 
Berber;  lower  down,  it  forms  several  islands,  one  of  which 
bears  the  name  of  Kandake,  (Candace,)  iind  also  one  or  more 
cataracts;  it  then  bends  W.  by  S.,  and  passes  by  Jebel  Bar- 
kal,  where  stand  the  remains  of  a temple,  repaired  by  'J’ir- 
haka,  (700  ii.  c.,)  but  probably  1000  years  c)ldi!r.  Resumin'!;  its 
N.  course,  it  enters  the  plains  of  Dongola,  and  forms  several 
islands  of  great  extent.  Quitting  these  plains  by  a cataract, 
the  river  flows  through  the  districts  of  Mahsis,  Sukkot, 
M'ady  Kenooz,  and  Batu-el-Ilajar,  (the  “Glen  of  Rocks,”)  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  second  or  great  cataract,  and  enter 
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ir.a  Kgypt  at  Pliilae — the  Pi  lalvh  or  limit  of  the  Egyptians,  i 
it  doscends  the  last  (the  first  in  ascending)  cataract  to  Syene  j 
or  Asswan,  which  is  in  lat.  24°  5'  N. 

Ercia  I’hilm,  lat.  24°  3'  N.,  the  Nile  flows  through  Egypt 
in  a single  stream  as  far  as  Batn-el-Bakara,  the  ancient  Cer- 
casoruiii.  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  in  lat.  30°  15'  N.,  where 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  leading  respectively  to  Rosetta, 
(Itasheed.)  and  Damieita,  (Damkit,)  entering  the  sea  in  about 
lat.  31°  35'  N.  Thus  the  Nile  has  a course  in  Egypt  of 
about  degree.s,  or.  following  the  windings  of  the  stream, 
of  about  700  miles.  From  the  junction  of  its  head  streams 
to  its  delta,  its  basin  is  formed  byt;wo  parallel  chains  of 
mountains,  which  in  some  places  close  upon  it  and  produce 
the  rapids  above  mentioned,  and  in  others  recede  and  leave 
fine  plains  between  them  and  the  river.  Its  banks  are  gene- 
rally elevated  in  Nubia,  they  are  less  so  in  Middle  Egypt, 
and  ab.solutely  fiat  in  the  Delta.  From  Asswan  to  the  sea, 
the  average  fall  is  2 inches  to  a mile,  and  its  mean  velocity 
is  .about  3 miles  an  hour.  At  the  Delta  its  waters  spread 
out  into  numerous  streams  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  ex- 
tending at  its  base  on  the  Mediterranean,  over  a space  of 
120  miles,  between  the  W.  or  Rosetta  branch,  and  the  E.  or 
Damietta  branch.  The  two  arms  of  the  Nile,  which  still 
remain  navigable  to  the  sea,  are  supposed  to  coincide  with 
the  two  artificial  branches  of  the  ancients,  namely,  the  Bol- 
bitine  and  Phatnitic.  The  other  ancient  arms,  where  not 
wholly  effaced  by  time,  are  but  partially  traceable  in  the 
various  canals  of  irrigation  which  intersect  the  Delta.  The 
ordinary  width  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  above  the  Delta,  is 
about  700  yards.  The  branches  through  the  Delta  are  much 
narrower,  and  so  shallow  in  the  dry  season,  that  vessels  ex- 
ceeding 40  tons  bunlen,  cannot  pass  through  them.  During 
the  flood,  armed  brigs  can  ascend  to  Cairo. 

The  Nile  is  the  only  great  tropical  river  which,  by  its  peri- 
odical innndations,  fertilizes  a country  surrounded  through- 
out a great  part  of  its  course  by  sandy  deserts.  As  rain  scarcely 
ever  falls  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  18th  nearly 
to  the  30th  parallel,  and  very  scantily  even  lower  down,  the 
river  owes  its  supplies  wholly  to  the  copious  rains  of  the 
countries  wheryin  it  rises.  It  begins  to  increa-e  in  June, 
attains  its  giViUest  height  about  tlie  autumnal  equinox,  and 
then  subsides  as  gradually  as  it  rose.  The  ordinary  rise,  at 
Cairo,  is  about  40  feet.  During  the  flood,  a great  portion  of 
the  Delta  and  of  the  A'alley  of  Egypt,  higlu'r  up,  is  inun- 
dated. In  Sennaar,  also,  and  Dongola  extensive  tracts  are 
watered  immediately  by  the  river;  but.  in  general,  the 
oanks  of  the  Nile  above  Egypt  are  irrigated  by  means  of 
the  water-wheel. 

The  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  River,  unites  wdth  the  Bahr- 
el-Abiad  or  White  River,  in  lat.  15°  37'  N.  Its  sources  are 
in  lat.  10°  58'  N.,  Ion.  3(5°  50'  E;  but  its  spiral  cour.se.  traced 
downwards,  through  all  its  windings,  will  probably  exceed 
800  miles.  In  this  distance,  it  descends  with  immense  im- 
petuosity, from  an  elevation  of  9000  feet,  to  one  of  1500  feet, 
collecting  the  waters  of  a basin,  the  elcvate<l  margin  of 
which  has  an  extent  of  at  least  1000  mile.s.  The  Blue  River 
is  navigable  up  to  Fazogle,  under  the  12th  parallel,  1500 
miles  at  least  from  Rosetta. 

The  sources  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  or  White  River  are  not 
yet  ascertained.  Report  places  them  in  the  mountains  of 
Goinberat,  under  the  equator,  about  250  or  300  miles  S. E. 
of  Chanker,  a point  on  the  river,  in  the  country  of  Berry, 
situated,  according  to  Arnaud’s  Observations,  in  lat.  4° 42'  N. 
Ion.  31°  40'  E.  From  Berry,  the  river  flows  through  the 
countri(!S  of  the  Kyks,  Nouers,  and  some  other  pastoral 
tribes,  in  a very  winding  and  divided  channel,  inclining  N.W. 
by  N.  At  the  9tb  parallel  it  suddenly  bends  to  the  E.,  and 
expands  to  a width  of  5 or  6 miles,  forming  an  open  basin, 
which  has  been  called  Lake  Noo  (’Nu).  A river  or  drain, 
entering  this  lake  from  the  N.IV.,  nas  been  rai.«ed  into  im- 
portance by  speculative  geographer,^,  and  named  the  Keilak. 
Further  E.,  and  just  as  the  river  resumes  its  N.  cour.se,  be- 
tween the  Dinka  on  the  E.,  and  the  Shillooks  on  the  W..  it  is 
joined  by  the  Sobat,  a considerable  stream,  which  is  said  to 
have  its  sources  at  no  great  distance  from  those  of  the  M'hite 
River  itself.  On  the  W.,  also,  a river,  not  navigable,  named 
by  different  tribes  the  Loori  or  the  .Moj.  is  reported  to  rise  in 
the  Gomberat  .Mountains,  and  to  join  the  main  stream  in 
lat.  7°.  Lower  down,  about  the  13th  parallel,  it  increases 
much  in  width,  often  resembling  a great  lake:  and  here, 
us  well  as  between  the  8th  and  9th  parallels,  it  has  no  per- 
ceptible current,  except  during  the  floods. 

The  White  River  has  been  navigated  at  least  1000  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Blue  River;  and  the  whole 
distance  from  its  rise  in  the  Gomberat  Mountains  to  the  sea. 
following  the  windings  of  the  channel,  probably  does  not 
fall  short  of  3000  miles.  For  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  its 
upper  course,  it  seems  to  be  only  the  chief  drain  of  inter- 
minable marshes,  overgrown  with  tall  reeds.  The  Sobat 
and  the  Loori.  the  tributaries  already  mentioned,  flowing 
nearly  parallel  to  the  main  stream,  cut  it  off  from  acces- 
sions on  both  sides.  As  to  the  river  (the  Keilak)  supposed 
to  enter  it  in  lat.  9°,  there  is.  in  reality,  no  evidence  of  its 
existetiCH,  In  this  part,  as  well  as  lower  down,  towards  its 
jtuiction  with  the  Blue  River,  it  stagnates  in  the  dry  sea- 
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son,  and  becomes  offensively  fetid.  In  comparison  with  tht 
Blue  River,  which  is  an  immense  torrent,  the  While  Rivei 
resembles  a great  standing  water.  Its  floods  reach  Khar- 
toom,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  usually  a month  or 
three  weeks  later  than  those  of  the  Blue  River. 

It  .-eems  quite  probable  that  from  the  towns  which  cover 
its  banks,  and  many  other  circumstances,  the  Nile  of  the 
ancients,  above  Meroe,  was  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  (Blue  River,) 
which  is  still  the  Nile  of  the  natives. 

Its  sources  in  the  country  of  the  Agows  were  heard  of  by 
Co.smas  Indicopleustes  early  in  the  0th  century;  and  they 
were  represented,  with  many  correct  particulars,  by  Fra 
Mauro,  in  the  middle  of  the  15th.  The  companions  of  Al- 
varez visited  them  early  in  the  Kith  century ; and  about  a 
century  later  they  were  viewed  by  Pedro  I'aez,  whose  ac- 
count of  tnem  is  copied  by  Tellez,  with  little  change.  Then 
came  Bruce,  who,  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  Jesuit  father, 
boasted  of  having  discovered  the  fountains  of  the  Nile. 

The  White  River,  explored  in  1827,  by  M.  Linaut,  as  far  as 
El  Ais,  was  ascended  in  1839  by  a Turco-Egyptiau  i:.xpedi- 
tion  up  to  lat.  (5°  3U'  N.,  and,  in  the  following  year,  to  Chan- 
ker, in  the  country  of  the  Berry,  whither  trading  expeditions 
are  now  despatched  annually.  A fort  or  factory  has  been 
there  erected  by  European  traders,  and  Roman  Catholic 
mis.sionaries  are  located  in  the  vicinity Adj.  Nilotic. 

NILE,  a post-oflice  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York. 

NILE,  a township  in  Scioto  co.,  Oliio.  Pop.  1176. 

NILES,  nilz,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Cayuga 
CO.,  New  York,  bordering  on  Uwasco  Lake.  Pop.  2013. 

NILES,  a post-village  of  Trumbull  co.  Ohio,  on  the  Maho- 
ning River,  and  on  the  Penn.sylvania  and  Ohio  Canal,  5 
miles  S.E.  of  Warren,  contains  a furnace,  a rolling-mill,  and 
a nail  factory.  Pop.  in  1860,  about  bdO. 

NILES,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Ber 
rien  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  .Joseph's  River, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  191  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Detroit,  and  90  miles  E.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  largest 
town  of  the  county,  and  the  principal  market  in  Western 
Michigan.  The  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats,  and 
attbrds  abundant  water-power.  Niles  contains  a branch  of 
the  State  University,  5 churches.  2 banks,  2 newspaper 
offices,  and  a Union  school.  Settled  in  1831.  Population 
in  1860,  2826. 

NILES,  a post-township  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1170. 

NILES,  a post-towmship  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1.346. 

NILK.YNTIIA,  nil-kdnR’hd,  a town  of  Nepaul,  37  miles 
N.  of  Khatmandoo,  lat.  28°  22'  N.,  Ion.  85°  4'  E.,  and  greatly 
re.sorted  to  by  Hindoo  pilgrims. 

NILO,  a river  of  Egypt.  See  Nile. 

NlL-ST.-VlNCENT-sT.-MARTiN,  neel  s^N"  v^xo'sSnc/  siijj“ 
mau'tAxaJ,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  on 
the  Nil,  21  miles  fe.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1348 

NILUN,  a village  of  Thibet.  See  Neeluno. 

NIL  US.  See  i\iLE. 

NIMAR,  ne'maK,  or  NEMAUR,  ni'mawrJ,  a district  of 
India,  comprising  most  part  of  the  Indore  dominions,  with 
portions  ot  other  territories.  Area  70UU  square  miles.  Pop. 
250,001). 

aI.MBURG,  niuPbooRo',  or  LY’MBURG,  lim/booRG,  (Boh 
Wicztinilow,  we-chaJme-lov,)  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Elbe.  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Runtzlau.  Pop.  2700. 

NlMlluUE  or  NIMEGUFN.  See  Nymwegen. 

NIMES  (Nimes.)  or  NISMES,  neem,  {mw.  Nemauhus,)  ^ 
town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Gard,  on  the 
railway  from  Beaucaii’e  to  Cette,  and  at  the  head  of  a branch 
line  to  Alais,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Montpellier.  Pop.  in  1862, 
57,129.  The  older  part  is  irregularly  and  poorly  built,  the 
modern  is  well  laid  out,  in  straight  and  spacious  streets.  It 
has  an  imposing  Gothic  Cathedral,  an  old  cit.adel,  and  a fine 
promenade.  No  town  in  France  has  so  many  fine  Roman  re- 
mains: the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  Amphitheatre, 

{Las  Aranas,  lAz  d'rdn/,)  437  feet  long,  332  feet  broad,  and  70 
feet  high  ; the  beautiful  Corinthian  temple  called  the  Maisim~ 
carrCa,  (ma'sAN«(  kdu'Ra/,)  which  is  restored,  and  the  interior 
serves  for  a museum  of  antiquities;  and  the  ruins  of  a 
superb  uymphaium,  or  bath,  called  the  Temple  of  Diana; 
lu  miles  N.E.  are  the  remajns  of  a magnificent  aqueduct, 
called  the  Pont-du-Gard,  (pbN«-du-gaR.)  Nimes  is  the  seat  1 
of  a bishop,  and  possesses  an  appeal  court  for  the  depart- 
ments of  Gard,  Lozere,  and  Vaucluse;  courts  of  first  resort 
and  commerce,  chamber  of  commerce  and  exchange,  conseil 
de  peud'-hommes,  athenaeum,  academie  universitaire,  college, 
tliocesun  seminary,  and  secondary  ecclesiastical  school; 
schools  of  design  and  medicine,  a medical  society,  an  agri 
cultural  society,  and  a public  library  of  30,090  volumes. 

The  manutactures  consist  principally  of  .silk  and  cotton 
goods,  fancy  and  mixed,  such  as  taffetas,  shawls,  cravats, 
scarfs,  hosiery,  <tc.  Colton  handkerchiefs,  also,  are  made  to 
a great  extent.  There  are  likewBe  numerous  tanneiies, 
dye-works,  silk,  lace-thread,  and  other  spinning  mills, 
and  a trade  in  raw  silk,  for  which  this  town  is  the  great 
entrepot  of  the  S.  of  France  ; wine,  vinegar,  oleaginous 
seeds,  medicinal  and  dye  plants.  Ac.  Nimes  is  a very  an- 
cient town,  having  been  subjugated  by  the  Romans  120 
years  D.  c.;  it  was  successively  ravaged  by  the  Franks,  l aw 
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dais,  and  Normans.  In  the  14th  century,  it  was  ruined  by  j 
civil  and  religious  wars.  It  rose  from  its  ashes  by  the  aid 
of  Francis  I.,  but  in  the  16th  century  it  again  suffered  on 
account  of  its  inhabitants  having  embraced  I’rotestantism. 
In  1815,  on  the  restoration  of  the  IJourbons,  it  was  the 
scene  ot  a disgraceful  persecution  of  the  Protestants.  Mines 
is  the  birth  place  of  Mcot,  who  introduced  the  use  of  to- 
bacco {tobacum  Nicotiana)  into  France. 

NI.MFTZKI-GlKADliTZ.  See  Gii.vtz. 

NIMFI,  niui'fee,  a town  of  A.«ia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Ana- 
t<  lia,  alxiut  23  miles  E.N.E.  of  Smyrna.  Near  this  town 
the  monument  hewn  by  order  of  Sesostris,  and  descnbed 
b}"^  Herodotus,  has  recently  been  discovered.  It  consists  of 
a gigantic  human  figure,  sculptured  in  bas-relief  on  the  face 
of  a rock. 

NIMMSHIL^LEN,  a creek  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  flows  into  the 
Tuscarawas  River. 

NIMISIIILLEN,  a township  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2704. 

NTM'ISIL'A,  a post-village  of  Summit  co.,  t>hio. 

NIML.\,  a town  of  Afghanistan.  See  Nkemla. 

NIM'MON'S  CROSS  ROADS,  post-office,  Morrow  co.,  Ohio. 

NI.Ml’TSCII,  nimtsh,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  29  miles 
S.W.  of  Rreslau,  on  the  Lobe.  Pop.  200U.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Silesia. 

NIM'ROD,  a post-office  of  Copiah  co.,  Mississippi. 

Nl.MROOD  or  MMROUD.  See  Nineveh. 

NIMY-M.\.ISlilRES,  nee'mee^  m.i'zc-aiRf,  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  Ilainaut,  2 miles  N.  of  Mons,  on  the  Haiue. 
Pop.  220.5. 

NIMWEGEN,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Nymwegex. 

NINE  EAGLES,  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa,  145 
miles  S.AY.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

NINEGIEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

NINECMILE,  a post-office  of  Bled.=oe  co.,  Tennes.see. 

NINEMILE  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  I’erry  co.,  Illinois. 

NINEH'YSIX,  a post-office  and  station  of  Abbeville  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina,  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  41 
miles  from  Augusta. 

NIN^EVEH,  (L.  Nifnus-,  Gr.  Nivoj,  MnOs,)  a celebrated 
city  of  antiquity,  capital  of  the  A.ssyrian  Empire,  (See  Gene- 
sis X.  11 ; also  .Jonah  iii.  3.  and  iv.  1 i,)  the  ruins  of  which  are 
situated  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Mosul,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tigris, along  which,  and  ojipositc  to  the  town  of  Mosul, 
it  appears  to  have  extended  for  a distance  of  about  18  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  12  miles,  containing  an  area  of 
not  less  than  216  square  miles.  For  ages  the  position  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  Assyria  was  unknown.  About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  travellers  had  their  aC 
tention  arrested  by  a series  of  vast  mounds  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris  and  to  a consideralile  distance  inland,  on 
what  was  usually  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Nineveh.  Their 
great  extent,  and  other  remarkable  circumstances,  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  probably  occupied  the  site  of  Nineveh, 
if  they  did  not  actually  contain  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
structures;  no  serious  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  till  1841,  vdien  .M.  Botta,  shortly  after  his 
appointment  as  French  coniml  at  Mosul,  commenced  ope- 
raiions  on  Kouyunjik,  immediately  opposite  to  that  town. 
He  had  only  obtained  a few  IVagments  of  brick  and  alaba.s- 
ter,  when,  on  information  which  promised  a richer  harvest, 
he  removed  to  Khorsabad,  about  12  miles  to  the  N.E.,  and 
w^as  .«oon  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  jn-obably  the  first 
Assyrian  edifice  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  view'  of  man 
since  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  The  attention  of  Mr. 
Layard,  who  had  travelled  much  in  the  East,  had  previously 
been  directed  to  the  mounds,  and  he  had  resolved  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  exploring  them;  but  his  resolution 
w'a.s  still  slumbering  when  the  discoveries  of  IM.  Botta  were 
made  known,  whereupon,  obtaining  the  necessary  requisites, 
he  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  lofty  mounds  of  Nimrood, 
(Nimroud,)  situated  about  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mosul,  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  'J’igris  and  the  confluence  of  the  Great 
Zab,  and  commenced  his  first  operations.  Ilis  success  was 
immediate  and  complete.  'I'he  excavations  of  the  very  first 
day  put  him  in  possession  of  a chamber  lined  with  slabs,  in 
good  jireservation,  and  covered  with  cuneiform  or  arrow- 
heailed  inscriptions,  and,  ever  after,  his  treasures  continued 
to  multiidy  upon  him.  Among  other  things,  he  has  disco- 
vered gigantic  emblematic  figures — winged  bulls  and  lions, 
with  human  heads,  and  winged  sphinxes,  placed  as  guar- 
dians over  the  entrances  of  magnificent  jialaces.  The  fire 
by  which  the  palaces  had  been  destroyed,  had  so  calcined  the 
stone  and  other  materials  of  whicli  they  are  composed,  that 
In  many  cases,  on  the  least  exposure  to  the  air,  they  have 
crumbled  to  pieces,  sometimes  before  even  an  accurate 
sketch  of  them  could  be  obtained;  and  hence  many  olijects 
Interesting  as  works  of  art,  and  containing  inscriptions  in 
all  probability  still  more  interesting,  have  been  seen  only 
to  be  lost  for  ever.  In  other  parts,  and  more  especially  in 
the  N.IY.  palace,  where  the  fire  has  not  so  much  affected 
the  buildings,  28  rooms,  in  excellent  pre.«ervation,  have 
been  opened,  and  numerous  bas-reliefs,  figures,  and  orna- 
ments, rich  in  information  as  to  the  state  of  art  and  pro- 
gress of  civilization  at  the  period  when  they  were  made, 
have  been  exhumed.  From  Nimrood  Mr.  Layard  proceeded 
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j to  Kouyunjik,  where  he  has,  if  possible,  been  still  more 
succe.ssful.  In  the  course  of  a month,  nine  chambers  wer^ 
explored,  one  of  them  130  feet  long  by  .30  feet  wide,  and 
equally  rich  with  those  of  Nimrood  in  bas-reliefs  au'’  In- 
scriptions. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Layard  returned  to  England;  out,  in  1849, 
he  resumed  his  labors,  both  at  Kouyunjik  and  Nimrood, 
which  have  continued  to  yield  uji  their  treasures  as  if  they 
were  never  to  be  exhausted.  Previous  to  IMr.  Layard's 
labors,  the  Assyrian  antiquities  of  the  British  Museum 
were  contained  in  a case  about  three  feet  square;  they  now 
form  one  of  its  largest,  and  are  certainly  among  its  most 
important,  collections. 

Apart  from  the  value  which  attaches  to  these  remains 
considered  simply  as  antiquities,  they  possess  a far  higher 
value  on  .account  of  the  remarkable  confirmations  which 
the  inscriptions  afford  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  history. 
Our  limits,  however,  forbid  us  to  do  more  than  allude  to  this 
interesting  subject:  for  further  and  full  information,  tlie 
reader  is  referred  to  the  different  works  of  .Mr.  Layard.  and 
other  recent  publications,  treating  jiarticularly  of  these 
late  di.scoveries,  which  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most 
wonderful  that  have  been  made  in  modern  times. 

NINM'IYEII,  a post-village  of  Broome  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Binghamton. 

NINEVEH,  a postroffice  of  Warren  co..  Virginia. 

NINEVEH,  a township  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  879. 

NINEVEH,  a post^village  and  towmship  of  .Tohn.son  co., 
Indiana,  30  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  1761. 

NINEVEH,  a post-office  of  Adair  co.,  3Ii.ssouri. 

NIN/FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

NING-HEEA  or  NING-HIA.  ning'hee'd,  a city  of  China, 
province  of  Kan-soo,  near  the  Great  Wall,  210  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Lan-Choo. 

NING-KOOE,  NING-KOUE.  ning'kooW,  or  NING-KOOF^ 
FOO,  NING-KOUE-FOU,  ning'koo'ti'foo/,  a city  of  China, 
province  of  Ngan-hoei,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Y.ang-tse-kiang, 
75  miles  S.  of  Nanking;  hit.  31°  N.,  Ion.  118°  38'  E. 

NINGO,  ning'go,  a decayed  Danish  settlement  on  the 
Guinea  coast,  38  miles  E.N.E.  of  Acera,  adjacent  to  which 
latter  is  the  village  of  Little  Ningo. 

NINGOOTA  or  NINGOUTA,  ning-goo/td.  a considerable 
town  of  Mantchooria,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Amoor,  145  miles 
N.E.  of  Kirin-oola,  and  stated  to  have  been  the  original  seat 
of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  China. 

NING-PO,  formerly  LIAMPO,  le-anPpo,  a city  of  China, 
province  of  Che-kiang,  and  one  of  the  5 ports  recently 
opened  to  foreign  trade,  on  the  Takia.  or  Ning-po  River,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  directly  opposite  Chusan,  95  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Ilang-chow-foo,  on  a tongue  of  laml  at  the  influx  of  an 
affluent  into  the  river,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats; 
lat.  29°  51'  N..  Ion.  121°  32'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  between 
200,000  and  300,000.  The  city,  6 miles  in  circumference, 
enclosed  b\'  walls  25  feet  in  height,  and  entered  by  6 gates, 
is  surrounded  by  a fine  plain  covered  with  villages  and 
watercourses.  It  has  well  supplic'd  shops,  a temple  of 
large  size,  hexagonal  tower,  150  feet  high;  a missionary 
hospital,  opened  in  1843;  an  active  trade  in  junk-building, 
and  a large  manufacture  of  silks  for  export  to  Japan.  It 
has  been  reported  that  about  670  junks  come  to  it  annually 
from  Shan-toong  and  Leao-tong,  with  oil.  provisions,  fruits, 
caps,  cordage,  horns,  drugs,  rice,  and  silk ; 560  from  Fokien 
and  Hai-nan,  with  sugar,  alum,  peiiper,  black  tea,  indigo, 
salt,  rice,  and  dye-woods;  from  Canton  and  the  Straits, 
some  vessels;  and  from  the  interior  about  4000  small  craft 
yearly;  the  total  imports  being  estimated  at  $7,650,000  an- 
nually. It  exports  large  quantities  of  wood  and  charcoal 
to  Shanghai,  the  trade  of  which  part  it  has  crippled,  from 
being  by  several  days  nearer  to  the  green  tea  districts.  It 
was  taken  by  the  British,  without  resistance,  in  1841.  when 
was  captured  a ponderous  bell,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

NING'ITIEE.  a river  of  India.  See  Khyen-Dwem. 

NINOSE,  ne-no'sA.  a village  of  .Japan,  island  of  Kioosioo, 
near  which  is  a camphor  tree  mentioned  by  Kaempfer  in 
1091  as  celebrated  for  its  size,  hollow  from  age,  and  Rup)iosed 
to  measure  6 fathoms  in  circumference.  It  was  visited  by 
Siebold  in  1826,  and  found  to  be  still  healthy  and  rich  in 
foliage.  He  gives  16,884  metres  (about  5U  feet)  as  its  cir- 
cumference. 

NINOVE,  ne-no'vi,  or  NINOVEN,  ne-noJv?n,  a town  of 
Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Dender.  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  4500.  It  has  a fine  abbey  and  church, 
breweries,  and  manufactories  of  linen  yarn. 

NINUS.  See  Nineveh. 

NIO,  nee'o,  (anc.  Jos,)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
government  and  17  miles  S.W.  of  Naxos.  Area  20  sijuare 
miles.  Pop.  3700.  Length  11  miles,  breadth  5 miles.  'J'ho 
surface  is  mountainous  and  rugged,  but  some  cotton,  corn, 
oil,  wine,  and  honey,  are  produced.  Ilomer  is  stated  to  have 
died,  and  been  buried  here,  but  of  his  tomb  no  vestiges 
remain.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  island  is  the  town  Nio,  with 
the  best  harbor  in  the  Archipelago,  and  some  remains  of  the 
ancient  los. 

NIONS,  a town  of  France.  See  Nyons. 
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NIORT.  n')i»R/,  a town  of  France,  capital  of  the  departs 
meat  of  Deux-Sevres  on  the  Sdvre-Niortaise,  34  miles  F.N.E. 
of  La  Rochelle.  Pop.  in  1852,  18.727.  It  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  slope.s  of  two  hills,  euclo.sed  by  well-planted 
promenades.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  a Gothic  church 
built  by  the  English,  u market-hall.  2 hospitals,  barracks,  a 
theatre,  large  public  library,  public  baths,  a communal  col- 
lege, athenmum,  and  botauic  garden,  with’ manufactories  of 
wi  ollen  stuffs,  gloves,  shoes,  leather,  and  confectiona.ry ; it  is 
an  entrepot  for  the  wines  of  the  Gironde,  timber,  wool,  hides, 
and  cattle. 

ISilPE,  (nee^pA,)  BAY  OF,  Cuba,  N.E.  coast,  S.E.  of  Na- 
ranjo; lat.  20'-'’  45'  N..  Ion.  75°  30'  \V.,  easy  of  entrance,  and 
capable  of  holding  all  the  fleets  of  Europe. 

iMl’lIATES,  ne-fA/t^z,  a mountain  chain  of  Armenia, 
forming  an  eastward  prolongation  of  the  Taurus,  and  divid- 
ing the  basin  of  the  'Tigris  from  that  of  the  Moorad-chai. 

N1  PH'ONV  or  NlP'Oi\0,  (i.  e.  ‘‘  fountain  or  source  of  light.”) 
the  principal  island  of  Japan;  lat.  of  S.  part,  33°  26'  N.,  and 
Ion.  13.5°  36'  E.,  separated  N.  by  the  Strait  of  Matsmai  from 
the  island  of  Yesso.  S.  by  narrow  .straits  from  the  islands  of 
Kioo-Sioo  and  Sikokf,  and  S.W.  from  Corea  by  the  Strait  of 
Corea,  120  miles  across.  It  is  of  a long,  narrow,  and  curved 
form,  lying  N.E.  and  S.W.,  about  900  miles  in  length,  by 
280  miles  in  breadth  at  the  broadest  part.  The  coasts  are 
indented  with  a great  number  of  bays,  especially  on  the  S. 
side;  and,  from  the  numerous  rocks  and  islands  with  which 
they  are  fringed,  and  the  extreme  shallowness  of  the  sea, 
are  very  diflicult  of  access.  A mountain  chain  traverses  the 
island  lengthways,  its  principal  peak,  Foosiyama,  rising  to 
12,000  feet  in  height;  its  elevation,  however,  is  mostly  mode- 
rate, and  its  slopes  are  cultivated  with  care.  Niphon  cou tains 
the  principal  river  of  Japan,  the  sacred  lake  Fakonea,  and 
several  volcanoes.  'The  i.sland  is  superabundantly  supplied 
W'ith  hot  sulphureous  springs;  and  earthquakes  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  difference  of  temperature,  in  the 
extreme  of  summer  and  winter,  is  excessive,  and  storms  of 
rain  and  thumler  are  both  frequent  and  terrible;  still  the 
island  is  generally  healthy.  The  soil  has  been  rendered 
very  productive  by  the  untiring  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  palm,  the  banana,  the  myrtle,  &c.,  are  found  in  Niphon. 
In  some  parts  the  sugar-cane  is  brought  to  considerable  per- 
fection, and  two  crops  of  rice  are  gathered  annually.  Near 
Sendai,  a town  lying  in  lat.  38°  16'  N.,  Ion.  140°  50'  E.,  rice 
is  produced  in  such  abundance  that  the  locality  is  termed 
the  granary  of  \eddo.  Wheat  and  barley  also  are  grown, 
tlie  latter  mainly  for  feeding  the  cattle;  the  wheat  is  chiefly 
used  for  cakes  and  soy.  Beans  are  cultivated  with  great 
lare,  as  is  also  the  mulberry,  for  feeding  the  silk-worm. 
The  principal  object  of  cultivation,  however,  is  the  tea-plant, 
which  was  introduced  from  China  in  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century.  Pepper,  ginger,  and  camphor,  with  pearls  and 
ambergris,  are  also  obtained;  and  there  is  an  excellent  breed 
of  houses.  'The  minerals  comprise  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal, 
naphtha,  and  porcelain  clays.  'The  island  is  subdivided 
into  53  provinces;  in  it  ai’e  Yeddo  and  Miako.  the  two 
capitals  of  Japan,  and  the  seaport  towns  Osaka,  Fitats,  and 
Foyama. 

NIP/ISSING',  or  NEP/ISSING\  LAKE,  Canada  West,  is 
situated  N.E.  of  Lake  Huron,  nearly  midway  between  it  and 
the  Ottawa  River.  'The  shape  is  irregular;  the  shores  are 
bold.  Length  50  miles,  greatest  breadth  35  miles.  It  con- 
tains many  islands,  and  discharges  itself  into  Georgian  Bay 
(Lake  Huron)  by  French  River,  the  navigation  of  which  is, 
however,  impeded  by  numerous  rapids;  but  eastward  it  is 
separated  by  only  a short  portage  from  'Turtle  Lake  and 
Little  River,  a tributary  of  the  navigable  Ottawa. 

NIP/PENOSE,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ly- 
coming CO.,  I’ennsylvania.  Pop.  430. 

NIPPENOSE,  the  name  of  a remarkable  valley  in  the 
S.5V.  part  of  Lycoming  co.,  Penn.sylvauia.  It  is  of  a regular 
oval  shape,  being  about  10  miles  long  and  4 broad,  forming 
a basin  surrounded  by  a rim  of  high  and  steep  mountains. 
The  only  easy  access  to  it  is  by  a deep  gap  in  the  Bald  Eagle 
Mountain,  opposite  .Jersey  Shore.  'The  bed  of  this  valley  is 
composed  of  limestone,  containing  fis.sures  and  caverns 
beneath  the  soil,  into  which  the  streams  that  descend  from 
the  mountain  sink  and  disappear;  hut.  uniting  their  waters 
in  those  subterranean  passages,  the  whole  body  gushes  forth 
in  one  enormous  spring  near  the  gap  in  the  mountain,  pro- 
ducing a powerful  .stream,  which  passes  through  the  gap, 
and  tails  into  the  river  above  Jersey  Shore. 

NIRGU.A,  neeiitgwA.  a town  of  South  America,  Venezuela, 
province  of  Carabobo,  50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Valencia. 

NlllIS,  neeJris,(?)  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Fars,  85 
miles  E.  of  Sheeraz,  with  manufactures  of  arms,  aud  iron- 
mines. 

NIS.AO,  ne-sd/o,  a river  of  the  island  of  Ilayti,  issues 
from  a lake,  flows  S.S.E..  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  a head- 
land of  its  own  name,  after  a course  of  about  55  miles. 

NISARI,  ne-s,i'ree,  or  NICERO,  ne-ch.A'ro,  an  island  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago;  lat.  36°  35'  30"  N.,  Ion.  27°  11'  E 

NISHAPOGR.  nish'd-poor',  a city  of  Persia,  province  of 
Khora,ssau,  and  in  one  of  its  finest  valleys,  40  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Meshed.  Pop.  estimated  at  8000.  It  is  enclosed  by  a 
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rampart  and  trench,  about  2 miles  in  circuit.  It  is  partly 
in  ruins,  but  has  a special  trade  iu  turquoises,  obtained 
from  mines  about  40  miles  W.N.W.  iron  and  salt  are  also 
products  of  its  district. 

NISHNABATO/NA  RIVER,  rises  in  the  S.W.  centrM  part 
of  Iowa;  flowing  south-westerly,  it  enters  Missouri  near  its 
N.W.  extremity,  aud  then  assuming  a S.E.  direction,  it  fells 
into  the  Missouri  River  in  Atchison  county. 

iV7Ni/i\7i,  a prefix  to  the  names  of  several  towns  of  Rus 
sia,  for  which  see  Nizh.xek. 

NlSIlOWRA,  ne-show^rd,  a large  village  of  India,  Pun^jab, 
37  miles  N.W.  of  Lahore. 

NISI,  nee^see,  a river  of  Sicily,  intendency  of  Messina, 
enters  the  Mediterranean  near  Ali.  Length  10  miles. 

NISI,  nee  see,  a village  of  Greece,  Morea,  government  of 
Messenia,  7 miles  W.  of  Calamata. 

NISIB,  a village  of  Svi'ia.  See  Nizeeb. 

NIS/IBIN',  NlS/SlBlis',  (uis'se-beeu/lO  or  NIZ/IBIN',  (anc. 
Hin^tbis,)  a town  or  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pasiialic  and 
90  miles  S.E.  of  Diarbekir.  It  has  an  ancient  triumphal 
arch,  a church  of  St.  James,  aud  some  other  antiquities. 

NISI'TA,  nee/se-td,  (anc.  iWsts,)  an  island  of  Naples.  3 miles 
S.E.  of  Pozzuoli,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Marcus  Brutus 
had  a villa  on  the  island,  which  is  now  occupied  by  a qua- 
rantine establishment. 

NIS'KAYULNA,  a post-township  forming  the  E.  extremity 
of  Schenectady  co..  New  York.  Pop.  789. 

NISMES,  neem,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  36 
miles  S.S.VV'.  of  Namur,  on  the  Eau  Noire.  Pop.  1026. 

NISMES,  a city  of  Southern  Fi-ance.  See  Nimes. 

NISSA,  nis/sd,  (anc.  Nuiaus,  JVuissus  or  AcesMs,}  a fortified 
city  of  Servia,  on  the  Nissava,  au  affluent  of  the  East  Mo- 
rava, 130  miles  S.E.  of  Belgrade.  Pop.  4000. 

NISSAV  A,  nis-sd/va,  a river  of  Servia,  after  a W.  course 
of  80  miles,  joins  the  Morava  8 miles  W.  of  Nis.'^a. 

NISSIBIN,  a town  of  Asiatic  'Turkey.  See  Nisibin. 

NISSUM-FIORB,  nis/soom-ft-ji  d'.  an  inlet  of  Denmark,  on 
the  V\'.  coast  of  Jutland,  15  miles  N.of  Ringkidbing,  13  miles 
iu  length  by  4 iu  breadth,  aud  with  the  village  of  South 
Nissum  on  its  S.  side. 

N IS'i'E  LRUDE,  nis/tel-ro'deh,  a parish  and  village  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  12  miles  E.  of  Bois- 
le-Duc.  Pop.  2136. 

NI'TCIIEGUON,  nitch'e-gwfin/,  a lake  of  Labrador,  about 
midway  between  James’  Bay  aud  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Nl'lTl,  a river  of  Scotland,  rises  iu  the  county  of  Ayr,  and 
after  a S.E.  course  of  about  60  miles,  joins  Solway  irith  8 
miles  S.  of  Dumfries,  by  au  estuary  5 miles  iu  width. 

NITI-GHAUT  or  NETEE  GHAUT,  uee/tee-gawt/,  a pass 
across  the  Himalayas,  betw^een  'Thibet  and  the  British  di» 
trict  of  Kumaon,  aud  iu  one  part  16,814  feet  iu  elevation 
'The  village  of  Niti,  on  its  S.  side,  is  in  latitude  30°  47'  N., 
lou.  79°  56'  E. 

NITINAT,  nit'e-nat/,  or  BERKELEY  (berk/lee)  SOUND, 
North  America,  an  extensive  inlet  filled  with  islands,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Vancouver’s  Island ; lat.  48°  50'  N.,  Ion.  125°  24' 
W.  It  is  about  12  miles  wide  at  its  entrance  between  'lerron 
Point  on  the  N.  aud  Carrasco  Point  on  the  S.E. 

NP'TON,  a parish  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  its  S.  extremity. 

Nl'T/SHlLL,  a village  of  Scotland,  county  aud  4 miles  S.E. 
of  Renfrew.  Pop.  800. 

NI'T/'TANY,  a post-office  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

NITTANY  MO  UN 'TAIN,  Pennsylvania,  a ridge  extending 
through  the  E.  part  of  Centre  co.,  into  Union. 

NITTENAU,  uiCteh-ndw',  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  Up- 
per Palatinate,  on  the  Regeu,  here  cros.sed  by  a bridge,  15 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Ratisbon.  Pop.  1020. 

Nl'T'i'Rl'TZ,  nib'trits,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  govern- 
ment of  Liegnitz,  circle  of  Grliuberg.  Pop.  1006. 

NIUKALjFA.  See  Nbckalofa. 

NIVE,  neev,  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and, 
after  a N.N.VV.  course  of  45  miles,  joins  the  Adour. 

NIVELLE,  nee'vAU^  a village  of  France,  de|  artment  of 
Nord,  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  A'aleuciennes.  Pop.  1570. 

NIVELLE,  nee'vAlP,  or  NIVONNE,  nce'vonu',  a river 
rising  within  the  limits  of  Spain,  flowing  N.W.,  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  iu  France. 

NIVELLES,  uee'vMP,  (Flemish  Nyvd,  ni'vgl,)  a town  of 
Belgium,  proviuce  of  South  Brabant,  17  miles  S.  of  Brussels. 
Pop.  7926.  It  has  a fine  church,  with  a colossal  statue  of 
Jeau-de-Nivelles;  manufactures  of  woollen  stuff's,  coarse 
lace,  cotton  aud  linen  cloths. 

NIVERNOIS  or  N1 VERN  AIS,  nee'v^R'nH/,  an  old  province 
of  France,  near  its  centre,  now  composing  the  department 
of  Nievre,  aud  part  of  Cher.  The  Canal  of  Nivornois,  ;^.\iver- 
uais,)  45  miles  in  length,  connects  the  Loire  wit  h the  Youne 
aud  the  Seine. 

NI  VERN  UN.  See  Nevers. 

Nl/V'ERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co..  New  York. 

NIVILL.V.C,  uee'vee'yAk/,  a village  of  France,  <iepartmeut 
of  Morbihan,  27  miles  S.E.  of  Vaunes.  Pop.  2890. 

NIVONNE,  a river  of  France  and  Spain.  See  Nivelle. 

NIXJBURG,  a post-village  of  Coosa  co.,  Alabama,  37  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Montgomery. 

NIXDORF,  GitocE,  groce  nixMoRf,  a village  of  Bohemia 
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S3  miles  N.N.E.  of  Loitmeritz.  Pop.  5090.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  woollens  and  linens,  and  mineral  baths. 

NIXDOliP,  Klein,  kline  nix/doRf.  a viUa^'e  of  Bohemia, 
adjacent  to  the  above. 

INIZA,  netyzi,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Alemtejo, 
21  miles  N.W.  of  PorLalegre,  near  the  i'agus.  Pop.  2250. 

XIZA,  or  NITZA,  nit^sd,  a village  of  European  Turkey, 
Albania,  on  the  Bay  of  Delvino,  opposite  Corfu. 

MZ'AMPATAM/  or  NlZ'A.MPA'i'X AM',  a maritime  town 
of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  oO  miles  iS.S.E.  of 
fJuntoor. 

NIZAM’S  DOMINIONS  or  HYDERABAD,  the  largest 
native  state  in  Jliudostan,  subsidiary  to  the  British,  and 
occupying  the  o ntre  of  the  Deccan;  lat.  15“  to  21“  30'  N., 
Ion.  75“  to  8’.“  30'  E.,  including  the  old  provinces  of  Hydera- 
bad and  Beeder,  ivith  part  of  Aurungabad,  Candeish,  and 
Berar ; bounded  on  the  N.  by  portions  of  the  territories  on  the 
Nerbuddah,  belonging  to  the  British  and  to  Scindia,  together 
with  the  Briti'h  district  of  Catideish;  W.  by  the  presidency 
of  Bombay,  S.  and  S.E.  by  that  of  Madras.  On  the  E.  and 
N.E.  it  is  partly  separated  from  Berar  or  Nagpoor  by  the 
rivers  Wurdah  and  Oodavery.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  about 
380  miles;  greatest  breadth,  from  E.  to  W.,  320  miles;  area 
95,337  square  miles.  It  is  chietly  a table-land,  from  1800  feet 
to  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a surface  hilly  and  undulat- 
ing, rather  than  mountainous.  Some  granitic  ranges,  rising 
occasionally  to  2500  feet,  run  N.^V’.  to  S.l:l. ; and  abrupt 
rocky  heights,  as  also  dikes  and  ravines  of  greenstone,  are 
inter.sper.sed  throughout  this  region.  The  Codavery  River 
hows  tortuously  through  the  centre  of  the  country,  and 
the  Kislnah  similarly  winds  through  its  S.  part;  other  prin- 
cipal streams  are  the  Pay  nguuga,  Manjera,  Beemah,  and  the 
Tooinbuddra,  which  forms  a part  of  the  S.  boundary;  all  the 
rivers  hold  an  E.  direction.  The  climate  is,  on  the  whole, 
temperate,  and  in  some  parts  even  cool ; near  Hyderabad, 
in  tlie  S.,  the  thermometer  often  de.scends  as  low  as  40°  or 
35“  Fahrenheit;  at  Secunderabad,  the  annual  mean  is  81“ 
5';  at  Jauluah,  in  the  hot  season,  from  March  to  June,  the 
heat  ascends  to  90“  or  100°  Fahi'vnheit. 

The  soil  is,  in  most  parts,  very  rich  and  fertile;  and  ex- 
cept where  the  Links  have  been  allowed  to  decay,  the  coun- 
try is  very  well  wnitered.  At  b'ast  8 varieties  of  rice  are 
grown,  and  two  crops  are  often  raised  on  the  same  field  in 
favorable  years.  Barley,  chenna.  oil  plants,  cucumbers, 
gourds,  hemp,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  betel,  tobacco,  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  other  culinary  vegetables,  fruits,  and  aromatic 
seeds,  are  the  principal  articles  of  culture,  together  with 
jowary  (Indian  millet)  and  bajree  or  bajury,  (Holcus  spica- 
tus;)  which  grains  form  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  lalxiring 
classes.  Except  along  some  of  the  hill  ranges,  there  are  no 
extensivejuugles.  and  large  forest-trees  scarcely  exist,  except 
in  the  N.,  though  date  and  other  palm  groves  are  common. 
The  export  of  opium,  formerly  extensive,  has  ceased  since  the 
British  have  possessed  the  coast  district  in  the  Deccsin.  The 
lands  are  mostly  held  by  military  tenure;  and  so  great  has 
been  the  oppression  of  the  jaghiredars,  or  holders  of  the 
feudal  fiefs,  that  in  no  part  of  the  peninsula  are  the  pea- 
santry so  impoverished. 

The  best  horses  in  the  Deccan  were  formerly  reared  in 
this  territory;  their  numbers  have  now  greatly  decreased, 
fcheep  are  pretty  numerous.  The  cattle  are  generally  small ; 
the  export  of  their  hiiles  has  latterly  ceased,  a circumstance 
held  to  be  a favorable  inde.x  of  the  spread  of  agriculture,  as 
leather  is  used  in  the  construction  of  nearly  every  farm 
unplement.  The  tiger,  leopard,  panther,  bear,  antelopes, 
and  wild-hogs  are  numerous;  wild  buffaloes  are  met  with 
in  the  N.  Deer  and  bulialo  horns,  and  the  mt/labris  ciclm-ci, 
an  insect  with  blistering  qualities,  reported  to  be  superior 
to  those  of  cantharides,  are  animal  products  of  some  mer- 
cantile importatice.  Iron  ore  is  plentiful,  and  in  the  Nirmal 
Hills  it  is  magnetic.  Coal  is  found  near  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  (iodavery  and  Wurdah.  Near  the  Codavery,  also,  are 
gome  mines  of  garnets;  at  1‘urteeal,  near  Condapilly,  are 
di.tmond-mines,  from  which  the  treasury  of  Golcouda  was 
formerly  supplied;  they  are  mere  pits,  from  10  to  12  feet 
deep,  and  their  working  is  now  discontinued.  The  Nizam 
possesses  a celebrated  diamond  weighing  1108  grains.  At 
Aurungabad.  nearly  1000  looms  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silks  and  brocades;  at  Warrangul  about  200 
looms  are  engaged  in  cari)et-wea\  ing ; at  Khummun,  in  the 
S.E.,  calico-printing  is  carried  on  by  means  of  wooden  blocks, 
as  at  .Masulipatam,  &c..  in  the  .Madras  presidency.  Imports 
from  the  Eiist  India  Company’s  territories  are  copper,  textile 
fabrics,  sugar,  .spice.s,  .sandal-wood,  and  salt;  from  Cashmere, 
shawls;  from  .Malwah,  opium;  from  .Marwar,  camels  and 
blankets.  Chief  exports : — steel,  cotton,  excellent  teak  tim- 
ber. and  agricultural  produce.  Although  the  reigning  dy- 
nasty is  Mohammedan,  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
people  are  Mussulmen;  exce])t  in  the  capital,  where  they 
predominate,  the  majority  of  the  population  are  Mahrattas 
and  Teiingas,  with  Bheels  in  the  W.,  (ionds  in  the  E.,  and 
some  other  wild  races.  After  the  capital,  (Hyderabail.)  the 
chief  towns  are  'Ellichpoor,  Aurungabad,  Bi'eder,  Warrau-  I 
gul,  Jaulnah,  Nandair,  Rurnool,  Golcouda,  and  Secundera- 
luid,  the  place  of  a British  subsidiary  force.  The  famous  1 
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sculptured  caves  of  Elora  are  in  the  N.W.  part  ol  the  Ni- 
zam’s Dominions 

This  region  formed  one  or  ine  great  soubahs  or  viceroy  aJ 
ties  under  the  Mogul  Empire.  Duruig  the  decline  of  tl.at 

Kower,  after  the  irruption  of  Nadir  8hah,  the  soubahdar, 
izam-ul-Muik,  erected  it  into  an  independent  sovereignty 
which,  at  his  death,  in  1748,  extended  Irom  the  Nerbuddah 
to  Trichinopuly,  and  from  Masulipatam  to  Bejapoor.  In 
17bb,  after  a hostile  invasion  of  the  Carnatic  by  the  Nizam, 
the  British  obtained  from  him  the  cession  of  the  Norlhern 
Circars;  and  about  180U  the  first  subsidiary  alliance  between 
the  East  India  Company  and  any  Indian  state  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Nizam.  In  1808,  it  was  stipulated'  by 
•■•'“aty,  that,  while  the  Nizam  nominated  his  own  vizier  or 
premier,  the  British  resident  at  Hyderabad  should  appoint 
the  effective  minister.  In  addition  to  a British  force,  the 
Nizam  is  bound  to  support  a subsidiary  army  of  2750  caval- 
ry. 5700  infantry,  and  other  troops,  in  all  amounliug  tc 
9400  men,  officered  from  the  several  British  presidencies, 
and  costing  annually  30  lacs  of  rupees,  (300,0001.)  In  fur- 
ther addition,  he  maintains  an  irregular  army  of  Kohiiias, 
Arabs,  i’atans,  &c.,  comprising  from  30,000  to  35,000  men, 
at  a cost  of  about  64  lacs,  or  640,0001.  annually,  and  who 
are  frequently  turbulent  and  clamorous  for  arrears  of  pay. 
The  expense  of  the  soldiery  is  suppo.sed  to  absorb  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  revenue,  which  has  been  estimated 
at  1,500,0001.  annually.  The  population  has  been  variously 
estimated;  in  the  litport  on  Ute  TriyonometvLcal  Survey  of 
India,  it  is  given  at  10,666,080. 

NIZEEB  or  NISIB,  ne-zeeb/,  a village  of  Northern  Syria, 
pashalic  and  63  miles  N.E.  of  Aleppo,  \\\  of  the  Euphrates. 
Here  Ibrahim  Basha  defeated  a Turkish  force  in  1839. 

NlZHNEDVrrZH,  NHSHNEDEW ITZK,  or  NIJNEDB- 
WITZK,  nizh/uii-dA-vitzk',  a town  of  Russia,  government 
and  33  miles  VV’.S.W.  of  Voronezh.  Fop.  1900. 

NlZllNEE-LOMGV  or  NJ JN  f 1-LOMO V,  nizh'uee'lo-mov', 
written  also  NlSCHNlI-LijMOVV,  nish'nee'lo-niovl,  a town 
of  Russia,  government  and  63  miles  N.W'.  of  Fenza.  Fop. 
6990.  It  has  an  annual  fair  in  July,  for  leather,  furs,  wax, 
and  drugs. 

NlZHNEE-N0VQ0R0DorNIJNII-N0VG0R0D,nizh'nee'- 
nov'go-rodl,  written  also  NISCHNll  or  NlSHNEl-NO\ GO- 
ROD,  a government  of  Central  Ru.ssia,  mostly  between  lat. 
54“  26'  and  57“  6'  N.,  and  Ion.  41°  40'  and  46“  38'  E.,  having 
on  the  E.  the  government  of  Kazan,  S.  'Tambov',  Simbeersk, 
and  Fenza,  W.  Vladimeer,  and  on  the  N.  Kostroma.  Area 
18,636  square  miles.  Fop.  in  1850, 1.202,000.  Surface  nlo.^tly 
level ; soil  very  fertile.  Frincipal  river.s,  the  Volga,  with  its 
affluents,  the  Oka,  V'etlooga,  and  Fiana.  Forests  are  exten- 
sive, the  produce  of  corn  considerably  exceeds  the  cousumi> 
tion,  hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated  in  large  quantities,  and 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are  reared.  Manufac- 
tures of  coarse  linens,  canvass,  cordage,  Ac.,  are  considera 
ble,  as  are  also  the  iron  works,  distilleries,  tanneries,  soap 
works,  glass  works,  Ac.  Frincipal  exports  are  corn  and 
Hour,  cattle,  horses,  leather,  tallow,  linen,  canva.ss,  cordage, 
iron,  timber,  potash,  and  glass.  Frincipal  towns.  Nizhnee- 
Novgorod,  Balakhna,  and  Arsanias. 

NlZllNEE  (NlJNll-  or  NISCll.XII-)  NOYGOROD,  a town 
of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  its  own  name,  near 
the  angle  formed  by  the  continence  of  the  Oka  wiih  the 
Volga,  265  miles  E.N.E.  of  Moscow,  Lat.  56“  19'  43"  N., 
Ion.  44“  0'  58"  E.  Fop.  in  1858,  36,354;  but  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  great  fair,  from  209,600  to  300,000  persons 
are  here  collected  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
consists  of  an  upper  and  a lower  town  ; the  former,  or  cita 
del,  on  a height  8.  of  the  Volga,  is  imposing  in  appearau  'e, 
and  has  .some  good  streets,  2 cathedrals,  the  government 
office.s,  several  couvenLs,  public  sehool.«,  and  churches,  with 
an  obeB.-^k  76  feet  in  height.  The  lower  town,  extending,  on 
fiat  ground,  along  the  N’olga,  is  chietly  built  of  wood,  and 
communicates  by  a bridge  of  boats  across  the  Oka,  where 
are  some  vast  iron  and  stone  bazaars,  erected  by  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander,  divided  into  various  sections  for  separate 
goods,  and  surrounded  by  the  rivers  and  a canal.  Here  is 
held  the  largest  fair  in  the  world,  for  8 weeks  from  the  1st  of 
July,  annually,  (removed  from  Macariev  in  1817.)  It  is  held 
on  a triangular  space,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oka  with  the  right  bank  of  the  N'olga,  and  so  low  as  to 
be  often  completely  inundated.  This  danger  is  avoided  by 
holding  the  fair  in  July  and  August,  the  driest  season  of  the 
year.  At  all  otluu’  times  the  spat:e  remains  unoctcupic-d.  and 
is  as  silent  and  lifeless  as  if  it  were  in  the  heart  of  a steppe; 
but.  as  theqieriod  for  the  fair  approaches,  an  immense  town 
suddenly  starts  up  as  if  by  magic — not  mere  booths,  where 
merchandi.se  may  be  advantageously  disiffayed,  but  a regu- 
lar town,  with  churches,  hospitals,  barracks,  and  theatres, 
built  of  course  of  wood,  but  in  a substantial  manner.  So 
imjiortant  is  the  busine.ss  of  the  fail'  deemed  to  be.  that  a 
handsome  building  is  erected  in  the  centre,  in  which,  dur- 
ing its  continuance,  the  governor  of  the  town,  with  a nu- 
merous train  of  officials,  resides.  The  scene  on  the  river, 
as  witnessed  from  the  Gka  bridge,  is  most  curious  and 
amusing.  8o  numerous  are  the  vessels  of  every  description, 
engaged  in  delivering  or  securing  cargoes,  that  the  water 
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lan  scarcely  be  seer , while  in  other  parts  regular  towns 
''f  )>nato  are  formed  and  occupied  by  a most  heterogeneous 
aouaiic  community,  to  the  number  of  about  40,UUU  souls. 
The  fair  is  laid  out  in  regular  quarters,  each  allotted  to  a 
particular  species  of  goods.  In  one  quarter,  tea;  in  another, 
co.stly  shawls,  carpets,  and  silk  goods;  and  in  othei's,  skins 
and  furs  from  almost  every  animal  that  lives  within  the 
arctic  circle.  A large  quarter  is  set  apart  for  the  sale  of 
Siberian  iron,  and  contains  long  streets  piled  on  either  side 
with  that  metal,  in  every  variety  of  form,  raw  and  manu- 
factured. The  total  value  of  merchandise  'exposed  for  .sale 
at  the  fair  of  1849  was  estimated  at  $61,710,000,  of  which 
$39,680,000  was  domestic  produce,  and  $111,130,000  foreign. 
The  .sales  of  domestic  produce  were, — raw  materials  $9,685,000, 
provisions  $4,’J90,000,  and  manufactures  $19,900,000,  total 
$33,776,000.  Of  the  foreign  merchandise,  there  were  sold 
$2,408,000  worth  of  European  raw  materials;  $1,024,000 
worth  of  European  manufactures;  and  $7,790,000  worth  of 
Asiatic  produce ; total,  $11,288,000.  Total  sales,  $45,003,000 ; 
leaving  $0,047,000  unsold.  At  all  seasons,  an  internal  com- 
merce of  almost  unparalleled  extent  is  in  active  operation, 
including  every  article  which  the  different  quarters  of  the 
world  interchange  with  each  other.  ISizhuee-A'ovgorod  has 
ecclesiastical  and  military  academies,  various  other  public 
institutions,  and  some  manufactures  of  linens  and  leather. 
Steamers  were  established  on  the  Volga  to  Astrakhan  in 
1820,  and  by  the  Kama  to  Perm,  1847. 

M/liNEE-TAGHlLSK,  Nl-JiNII-TAGIIILSK,  or  NIJNY- 
TAGILSK,  nizh/nee  td-ghilsk^,  a town  of  Russia,  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  goveimmeut  and  166  miles  E.  of  Perm,  is 
well  built,  and  has  hospitals,  schools,  an  observatory,  exten- 
sive forges,  and  manufactures  of  machinery.  Pop.  22,000. 

NIZIBIA,  a town  of  Turkey.  $ee  Misiuin, 

KIZ.XIOW,  niz'ue-ov',  a village  of  Austrian  Galicia,  77 
miles  $.$.E.  of  Eemberg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester. 

iMZZA,  a city  of  Italy.  See  Nick. 

NIZZA-.MGNEERKATO,  nit'sd  mon-f^R-Rdffo,  or  NIZZA- 
DELLA-PAGLIA,  nit/sd  di^Pld  pdPyd,  a town  of  Piedmont, 
division  and  17  miles  S.W.  of  Alessandria,  on  the  Relbo. 
Pop.  4376.  It  has  some  industry  in  silk  spinning,  and  a 
brisk  trade  in  wine,  I’aised  in  its  neighborhood. 

NJURUN'DA,  uyoo-rooiPdd,  a river  of  Sweden,  laen  of  Her- 
nosand,  after  an  E.  course  of  170  miles  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Sundsvall.  At  its  mouth  are  the 
village  and  harbor  of  Njurunda. 

NO' A 11,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana. 

NOAtLLES,  no'dP,  a market-town  of  Erance,  department 
of  Oise,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Beauvais.  Pop.  900. 

NOAKOTE  or  NOACOTE,  no'd-kot/,  {Nava  cata,  “ the 
new  fort,”)  a town  of  North  Ilindostan,  Nepaul,  17  miles 
N \V.  of  khatmandoo;  lat.  27°  5.3'  N.,  Ion.  85°  50'  E. 

XOALE,  no-d'ld,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Italy,  14  miles 
N.E.  of  Padua.  Pop.  3300. 

NOALEJO  or  NOALEXO,  no-d-ld'HO,  a town  of  Spain, 
Andalusia,  province  and  22  miles  from  Jaen.  Pop.  2385. 

N0.4.NAGUR,  no-d-nd-gur',  a town  of  West  Ilindostan, 
Baroda  dominions,  in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  22  miles  S.W. 
of  Jooria.  Lat.  22°  55'  N.,  Ion.  70°  14'  E.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  dye-works. 

NUANK',  a post-village  in  Groton  township,  New  London 
co.,  Connecticut,  at  the  mouth  of  Mystic  River,  2 miles 
below  Mystic  Bridge.  It  has  a church,  a ship-yard,  and 
several  stores.  Pop.  about  500. 

NOAPOORA,  no-a-poo'rd,  a town  of  West  Hindostan,  Ba- 
-oda  dominions,  60  miles  E.  of  Surat. 

NOB'BEK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Meath. 

NOBEND-.TAN,  no-b^nd'jdn',  a ruined  city  of  Persia,  pro- 
vince of  Khoozistan,  N.  of  Kazeroon. 

NO'BLE,  a new  county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an 
area  of  about  440  square  mih-s.  It  is  drained  by  VVills,  Se- 
neca, and  Duck  Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  well 
timbered;  the  soil,  being  of  limestone  formation,  is  durable 
and  highly  productive.  'The  county  contains  quarries  of 
building  stone,  and  large  beds  of  stone-coal.  The  Central 
Ohio  Railroad  touclies  the  northern  border  of  this  county. 
Noble  county  was  formed  in  1851,  by  a division  of  Monroe, 
Morgan,  and  Guernsey  counties.  Capital,  Sarahsville,  Pop. 
20.751. 

NOBLE,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Indiana,  contains 
430  scpiare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Elkhart  River.  The 
surface  is  diversified  with  slight  inequalities.  The  soil  is  a 
fertile,  sandy  loam.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  large  quantities. 
Organized  in  1836.  Capital,  Albion.  Pop.  14,915. 

NOBLE,  a townsliip  in  Defiance  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  770. 

NOBLE,  a township  in  Noble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1226. 

NOBLE,  a township  in  Shelby  co.,  Ohio. 

NOBLE,  a township  of  Branch  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  642. 

NOBLE,  a township  in  Ca.ss  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1047. 

NOBLE,  a township  in  Jay  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  954. 

NOBLE,  a township  in  Laporte  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1231. 

NOBLE,  a post-township  in  Noble  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  806. 

NOBLE,  a post-township  in  Kush  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1193. 

NOBLE,  a township  in  Wabash  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  3650. 

NOBLE,  a post-office  of  Richland  co.,  Illinois. 

NO'BLEBOROUGH,  a post-township  of  Lincoln  co., Maine, 
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on  the  E.  .side  of  the  Damariscotta  River,  24  miles  S.E  ot 
Augusta.  Pop.  1438. 

NMBLE  CEN'TRE,  a post-office  of  Branch  co.,  Michigan, 
105  miles  S.W.  of  Lansing. 

NOBLE  IKON-WuRKS.  a post-office  ot  Noble  co..  Indiana. 

NOBLEJAS  or  NOBLEXAS,  no-blA-uii.s',  a town  oi  Spain, 
New  Castile,  province  and  E.N.E.  of  'Tolelo.  Pop.  1608. 

NO'BLE$'roiVN,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 13  miles  S.W.  of  Pittsburg,  it  has  about  300  inha- 
bitants. 

NO'BLESVILLE,  a township  in  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana 
Pop.  1964. 

NOBLESVILLE,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  II.-v 
milton  CO.,  Indiana,  on  IVhite  Kiver,  and  on  the  Peru  and 
Indianapolis  Railroad,  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  It 
is  situated  on  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  and  is  a place 
of  active  business,  which  has  lately  been  increa.^ed  by  the 
opening  of  the  railroad.  'The  village  has  3 or  4 churches,  a 
county  seminary,  a newspaper  office,  and  several  hotels. 
Settled  in  1824.  Pop.  in  1800,  664;  in  1863,  about  1500. 

NOBLEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Noble  co..  Ohio. 

NO'BODY’S  'TURNOU'T,  New  York,  a station  on  the  Erie 
Railroad,  88  miles  from  Binghamton. 

NOBOSQUE  (no'bosk')  POlN'T,  at  the  entrance  of  Buz- 
zard’s Bay,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Massachusetts.  It  contains 
a fixed  light.  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  41° 
31'  5"  N.,  Ion.  70°  39'  53"  W. 

NOBRA,  no'bri,  or  NUBBRA,  nul/brd,  a division  ot 
Middle  'Thibet,  elevation  mostly  above  11,000  feet,  but  popu- 
lous, well  cultivated,  and  having  a fort  and  village  in  lat. 
34°  38'  N.,  Ion.  77°  10'  E. 

NOBRESSART,  no'brJs'saR/,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Luxemburg,  6 miles  N.IV.  of  Arlon.  Pop.  1329. 

NOCEDA  DEL  VIERZO,  no-thd'D^  dM  v^-aiR^tho,  a village 
of  Spain,  province  and  50  miles  from  Leon.  Pop.  1206. 

NOCERA,  no-chA/rd,  (anc.  Nucelria  Camella/ria,)  a decayed 
tOAvn  of  Central  Italy,  state  of  Umbria,  21  miles  E.  of  Peru- 
gia. Pop.  1114.  In  antiquity  it  was  famous  for  a manufac- 
tory of  wooden  vessels.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  founded 
A.  D.  402.  Near  it  are  some  mineral  baths. 

NOCERA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I., 
11  miles  N.W.  of  Nicastro.  Pop.  2300. 

NOCERA,  no-chA'rd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  II.,  district  and  13  miles  N.IV'.  of  Nicastro.  Pop.  2898. 

NOCERA  DEI  PAGANI,  no-chA'rd  dA/e  pd-gd'nee,  (anc. 
Nucefria  AlfateNna,)  a town  of  .Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Citra,  on  the  Sarno,  8 miles  N.W.  of  $alerno.  Pop.  7400.  It 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  overlooked  by  the  citadel  and 
walls  of  the  ancient  city,  has  some  monasteries,  a hospital, 
cavalry  baiTacks,  several  public  schools,  and  manufactures 
of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics. 

NOCE'TO,  no-chA'to,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  6 miles 
W.  of  Parma,  on  the  Recchio.  Pop.  5753. 

NOCII'WAY,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Georgia. 

NOCI,  no'chee,  a town  of  Naples,  province  and  29  miles 
S.E.  of  Bari.  Pop.  6000.  It  has  a large  hospital,  and  an 
active  trade  in  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  corn. 

NOCK'AMIX'ON,  a township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1630. 

NOCK'IIOLT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

NO  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Ohio  co.,  Kentucky. 

NOC'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

NOD'AtVAY,  a small  river  of  Iowa  and  Missouri.  Rising 
in  the  S.W.  part  of  Iowa,  it  flows  southward  into  Missouri, 
and  forms  the  boundary  between  Atchison  and  Holt  counties 
on  the  right,  and  Nodaway  and  Andrew  on  the  left,  until 
it  enters  Missouri  River,  about  20  miles  above  St.  Jo.seph. 

NODAWAY,  a new  county  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  MBsouri, 
bordering  on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Nodaway  Kiver,  from  which 
the  name  is  derived,  and  also  drained  by  the  head  streams  of 
the  Little  Platte  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Two  River. 
Capital,  Maryville.  Pop.  5252,  of  whom  5125  were  free,  and 
127  slaves. 

NODAWAY,  a post-office  of  Andrew  co.,  Missouri. 

NODAWAY,  a post-office  of  Page  co.,  Iowa. 

NODUWEZ-LINSMEAU,  no'dii'vA/  liN.s'mo',  a village  of 
Belgium,  province  of  South  Brabant,  30  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Brussels.  Pop.  1451. 

NOEL,  no-Al',  or  MONI,  mo'nee,  an  island  off  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Java. 

NOEL,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  S.  of  the  Sandwich 
group. 

NOELGUNGE,  no-§l-gunj'.  a fortified  town  of  Ilindostan, 
dominions  of  Oude,  15  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Lucknow ; lat.  26°  47' 
N.,  Ion.  80°  33'  E. 

NOERDLINGEN.  See  Nordlinoen. 

NOESSA-LAU'T,  no-As'sA-lawt,  a small  island  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  S.  of  Ceram  ; lat.  3°  40'  S., 
Ion.  128°  50'  E.  The  clove  culture  is  actively  carried  on, 
and  the  inhabitants  all  profess  Ch»’’«tianity. 

NOFELS,  no'fels.  a village  of  Austria,  'Tyrol,  circle  of  Vo- 
rarlburg.  about  2 miles  from  Keldkirch. 

NOGAISK,  no-ghisk/,  OBI'TOSHNEI  or  OBITOCHNEJ, 
o-be-tosh-nA/e,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Tauri-la.  ou 
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the  Sea  of  Azof,  65  miles  S.S.E.  of  Orikhov.  Pop.  3000, 
mostly  Nogais  'liartars. 

NOOrAltO,  uo'gd'ro/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gers, 
on  the  Midou,  32  miles  W.N.tV^  of  Auch.  Fop.  1300. 

iMoGAT,  no/gdt,  the  E.  arm  of  the  river  Vistula,  as  its 
delta,  in  West  Fru.ssia,  leaves  the  main  stream  12  miles  N. 
of  .viarieuwerder,  and  after  a N.N.E.  course  of  33  miles, 
eaters  the  Frische-hatl'  by  several  mouths. 

NUGENT,  iio'zhdN'^,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ilaute-.Uarue,  11  miles  N.  of  Langres.  Fop.  in  lbo2,  3098. 

NUGENT-LE-BEKNAliD,  no'zh6x«/  leh  beR'naR/,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Sarthe,  9 miles  ts  E.  of  Mamers. 
Fop.  3020. 

iSUGENT-LE-ROI,  no'zh3N«/  leh  rwi,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Euro-et-Loir,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Ereux,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Enre.  Fop.  1320. 

NOGENT-Ltil-liOTEOU,  no'zhdx«/  leh  ro'troo/,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  31  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Chartres,  on  the  lluiue.  Fop.  in  1852,  6983.  It  is  built  in 
a curious  form,  having  only  4 streets  with  a meadow  in  the 
centre.  It  has  a communal  college  at  the  foot  i>f  a height 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a huge  ancient  fortress,  which  was 
inhabited  by  Snlly.  Nogent  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1428. 

NuGENT-SUli- .MARNE.  uo'zh6N«/  siiR  maun,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seine,  5 miles  E.  of  Faris,  on  the 
Marne,  with  manuf.ictures  of  chemical  products,  and  a j 
steam-engine  for  supplying  the  water  of  the  Marne  to  the 
neighboring  cantons.  Fop.  2834. 

N uGE.\T-SUR-8EiNE,  uo'zh6N«'  siiR  .sin,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Aube,  29  miles  W.N.W.  of  Troyes,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  on  the  railway  to  Montereau. 
Fop.  in  1852,  3469.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  timber  for 
the  provisioning  of  Faris,  and  tlour-mills.  Near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  Faraclet,  a monastery  founded  by  Abelard  in  the 
I2th  century.  It  was  taken  by  the  Allies  in  1814. 

NU  GRUVE,  a post-odice  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois. 

NUGUEIRA  EU  CRAVO,  uo-gi/e-ri  do  kra'vo,  a town  and 
parish  of  Fortugal,  province  of  Eeira  Raixa,  about  40  miles 
from  Coimbra.  Fop.  850. 

NUGUERA  FALL.4RESA,  uo-gA/ri  pal-ld-rA/.si,  a river  of 
Spain,  rises  in  the  Fyrenees,  near  the  Val  d’Aran,  in  Catalo- 
nia, Hows  S.S.W.  and  joins  the  Segre  20  miles  N.E.  of  Lerida. 
Total  cour.se  about  80  miles. 

NUGUERA-Rl  VAGURANZO,  no-gdhi  re-vA-go-rdnRho,  a 
river  of  Spain,  rising  in  the  Fyrenees,  near  the  Val  d’Aran, 
flows  S.,  forms,  for  a considerable  part  of  its  course,  the 
boundary  between  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  and  falls  into  the 
Segre,  15  miles  S.  of  Lerida.  Total  course  80  miles. 

NU11CACAB,(1?)  uoh-kd  kdb/,  a village  of  Mexico,  Yucatan, 
lat.  20®  30'  N.,  Ion.  89®  35'  VV.,  in  an  exten.sive  plain,  with  a 
large  church,  a town-house,  and  a large  school-house.  Near 
it  are  remains  of  an  ancient  city  of  same  name.  Fop.  about 
6000. 

NUIIOV'ALL,  no'ho-val',  or  NOUGIIILL,  nSiFill,  a parish 
of  Ireland,  Leinster,  counties  of  We.stmeath  and  Longford. 

NOIlGVALLor  NOUGIIILL,  a parish,  Ireland,  co.  of  Clare. 

NOllUVALL  or  NOUGIIILL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster, 
CO.  of  Cork. 

NO'llOVALL'-EAL'Y,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  coun- 
ties of  Cork  and  Kerry. 

NoGlO  VALL'-KER/RY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co. 
of  Kerry. 

NOIA,  two  towns  of  Naples.  See  Noja. 

NOl  llOLITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  IIolitz. 

NUIR,  uwIr,  an  island  of  South  America,  off  the  S.W. 
coast  of  'lerra  del  Fuego,  lat.  54®  30'  S.,  Ion.  73°  5'  40"  W., 
about  600  feet  in  height.  In  the  S.W.  it  terminates  in  a 
lofty  rock  like  a tower  or  steeple,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Cape  Noir.  On  the  E.  is  an  e.xcellent  roadstead,  with  a clean, 
sandy  bottom,  and  safe  from  all  winds  between  N.  and  S. 
by  W.,  but  the  channel  between  the  island  and  the  main- 
land is  obstructed  by  numerous  rocks,  and  very  dangerous. 

NOIRL-FO.NTAINE,  nwia  fdxo't.An/,  a village  of  Belgium, 
proviuci^  of  Luxemburg.  33  miles  W.N.W.  of  Arlon.  F.  1159. 

NOIR-MONT,  nwdR'm6N«^  or  • SCIIWARZENBERG, 
shwilaFsen-bARG',  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton and  io  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bern.  Fop.  1121. 

NolR.MOUTlURS,  nwdR'moo'te-.A/,  an  island  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. on  the  coast  of  France,  department  of  V'eiidee,  separated 
from  the  continent  by  a narrow  channel ; length  12  miles, 
greatest  breadth  3 miles.  It  has  ricli  saline  marshes;  soil 
very  fertile.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1674,  and  by  the 
Vend<«in8  in  1793.  Fop.  in  1852,  8262.  Noirmoutiers,  the 
capital,  is  sitnated  on  the  N.E.  coast,  with  a fortress  and 
harbor.  Fop.  2338. 

NOISY-LL-GRAND,  nwA'zoe/  leh  gr6N“,  (L.  Noixiacum,)  a 
U^wn  of  France,  department  of  Seine,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  .Marne,  about  9 miles  from  Faris.  Fop.  1079. 

NGISY-LE-SEC,  nwA'zoe/  leh  sAk/,  a village  of  France,  de- 

eirtment  of  Seine,  with  a station  on  the  Faris  and  Stra.s- 
'urg  Railway,  5 miles  .N.N.E.  of  Faris.  Fop.  1170. 

NJ./A,  no'yd,  or  NOlA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  and  • 
uiles  S.L.  of  Bari.  Fop.  5400. 

NGJ.A  or  NOIA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata, 
apital  of  a canton,  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tursi.  Fop.  1350. 
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N0K]ra,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxfora. 

NOKERE,  no'kaiR/,  a village  of  lielgium,  province  of  Easi 
Flanders,  on  the  Zandbeek,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Ghent.  Fop. 
1723. 

NOKUNDA,  no-kunMA,  or  NOKUNDEII,  a town  of  Per.sia. 
province  and  about  30  miles  tV.  of  Astrabad,  in  the  bay  of 
that  name,  on  the  S.E.  shore's  of  the  Caspian. 

NOLA,  no'ld,  a city  of  Italy,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoros 
14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Naples,  in  a wide  and  fertile  plain.  Fop, 
5400.  It  has  16  churches,  several  convents,  2 hospitals,  a 
royal  college  and  seminary,  large  cavalry  barracks,  an  old 
palace,  and  a large  market-place.  Nola  was  anciently  one 
of  the  largest  cities  of  Magna  Groicia,  besieged  by  Hannibal, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  and  was  the  place  where  Augus- 
tus Caesar  and  Marcus  Agrippa  died.  But  it  has  few  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  all  its  marbles  having  been  used  for  the 
construction  of  modern  buildings. 

NOLACllUC/KY  or  NOLICll'uC'KY,  a river,  rises  near 
the  N.tY.  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Yancey  co.,  in  the  W. 
part  of  North  Carolina.  Flowing  into  Tennessee,  it  enters 
the  French  Broad  River  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Greene 
county.  Its  general  direction  is  westward,  and  its  whole 
length  is  estimated  at  150  miles.  This  river  affords  im- 
mense water-power,  and  flow's  among  mountain  ridges  which 
abound  in  iron  ore. 

I NOGjAND’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Loudon  co.,  Virginia, 
161  miles  N.  of  Richmond. 

NOLAND’S  FORK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Randolph  co.,  flows 
through  IVayne  co.,  and  enters  the  AV.  fork  of  AVhitewater 
River,  a few  miles  above  Connersville. 

NOLAND’S  RIVER,  Texas,  a small  stream  which  rises 
near  the  S.  line  of  Tarrant  co.,  and  flows  southward  into 
Brazos  River. 

NOLAY,  no'lA',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cote- 
d’Or,  on  the  Cuzance,  10  miles  AV’.S.AV^.  of  Beaune.  Fop 
2241. 

NOLAY,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nievre,  11 
miles  N.E.  of  Nevers.  Fop.  1730. 

NOLI,  noflee,  a town  of  North  Italy,  division  of  Genoa, 
province  and  8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Savona,  on  the  Gulf  of  Ge- 
noa. Fop. 1975. 

NOLIN  CREEK,  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Kentucky, 
rises  in  Hardin  co.,  flows  S.W.,  and  enters  Green  River  at 
Brownsville,  in  Edmondson  county. 

NOLINSK,  no-leensk/ or  no-linsk',  a town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment and  62  miles  S.  of  Viatka.  Fop.  1870. 

NOG-INSVILLE  or  NO'LENSVILLE,  a post-village  of 
Williamson  co.,  Tennessee.  20  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

NOGilN,  a posLoffice  of  Hardin  co.,  Kentucky. 

NOLH'ON,  a parish  of  South  W'ales,  co.  of  Fembroke. 

NOLYE,  no'lF,  a town  of  Hindostan,  Gwalior  dominions, 
29  miles  AV.S.AV.  of  Oojein.  Lat.  23®  3'  N.,  Ion.  75®  27'  E. 

NOMBELA,  nom-bA'lA,  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  pro- 
vince of  'J'oledo,  near  the  Alberche.  S.E.  of  Madrid.  F.  1233. 

NOMBRE-DE-DIOS,  nom'br.i  di  dee'oee,  a town  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  department  and  60  miles  E.  of  Du- 
rango. Fop.  6800.  Near  it  are  some  rich  silver-mines. 

NOMBRE-DE-DIOS,  nonUbrd  d<i  dee^oce,  a port  of  America, 
New  Granada,  department  of  Istmo,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Fanama. 

NOMEN Y%  no'meh-nee/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Meurthe,  capital  of  a canton,  on  the  Seille,  here  crossed  by 
a seven-arched  bridge,  14  miles  N.  of  Nancy.  Fop.  1324. 

NOM'INY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Vii 
ginia. 

NO.MO,  no^mo,  or  NOMOSAKI,  no-mo-sA/kee,  a remark- 
able headland,  Japan,  on  the  AY.  of  the  island  of  Kioosioo 
forming  the  S.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naga.saki;  lat.  32®  35' 
N.,  Ion.  129®  43'  E.  Near  this  cape  is  the  small  island  of 
Kawasima,  and  to  the  N.W.  the  rocks  (tailed  by  the  Japanese 
Mitsu-se,  and  by  the  Dutch  De  Hen  metde  Kuikens,  (or  The 
Hen  and  Chickens.) 

NONA,  uohiA,  (anc.  ^nona?)  a decayed  town  of  Dalmatia. 
9 miles  N.  of  Zara,  with  a small  port,  and  a bishop’s  see. 
Fop.  500. 

NONANCOURT,  no'n6N“'kooR/,  a town  of  France,  deparb 
ment  of  Eure,  on  the  Avre,  18  miles  S.  of  Evreux,  F.  1410 

NONANTOLA,  no-ndn'to-li,  a town  of  Nortdi  Italy,  situ-, 
ated  9 miles  N.E.  of  Modena,  on  the  Fanaro. 

NONCLO'A'A,  more  proi)erly  MONCLOA'A,  Lucas  co.,  Ohio 

NONCON/NOR,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co..  Tennessee. 

NONE,  noGiA,  a village  of  Fieilmont,  division  of  Turin, 
province  of  Finerolo,  12  miles  S.AV’.  of  Turin.  Fop.  2538. 

NON/INGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

NONNENWEIER,  non/nen-wrer,  a village  of  Baden,  cir- 
cle of  Middle  Rhine,  on  the  Rhine.  I’op.  1680. 

NONNENAVERTH  ISLAND.  See  RoL.tNDSWERTU. 

NONI’AREIL.  non-pl-riilF,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio. 

NONTRON,  n6N«'tri.\G',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Dordogne,  on  the  Bandiat,  23  miles  N.  of  Ff'rigueux.  I’op. 
in  1852,  3758.  It  has  a church,  college,  and  hospital,  large 
hot-blast  furnaces,  and  manufactures  of  cutlerv. 

NOOKAHEEA’A,  NOUKAHIVA  or  NUKAHI VA.  noo-kd- 
lu'etvd,  the  largest  of  the  Marquesas  Isles,  Facjfic  Ocean 
I near  the  centre  of  the  group,  lat.  of  W.  point,  8°  53'  S.,  Ion 
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I3&’ Length,  18  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
and  richly  vooded.  Pop.  18.000.(?) 

NOOKIIl'R,  iioo'kur^  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Iten.ual,  1"  miles  W.S.AV.  of  Seharunpoor. 

NOON,  N )UN  or  NUN.  noon,  or  AKASSA,  3-kc^s-sri/. 
WaD'Y  noon,  a river  of  Morocco,  forming  a part  of  its  S. 
boundary,  enters  the  Atlantic  after  a \V.  course  of  130  miles. 

NOON,  NOUN  or  NUN,  noon,  a river  of  Mantchooria, 
Past  Asia,  after  a generally  southward  course  of  500  miles 
joins  the  Soongarce  about  20  miles  N.  of  Petoone.  On  its 
banks  are  the  town.s  of  Mergen  and  Tsitsikar. 

NOONDAY,  a pf>.jt-offiee  of  Cobb  co..  Georgia. 

NOONIVAK.  NOUNIVAK  or  NUNTVAK.  noo'ne-vak',  an 
island  of  Ku.ssian  America,  in  Behring  Sea,  off  Cape  Van- 
couver. Lat.  60^  N..  Ion.  1650  to  167°  W.  Length,  70  miles ; 
mean  breadth,  about  30  miles. 

NOOK.  See  Nor. 

NUORA,  NOURA  or  NURA,  noo'rS,  a river  of  Siberia, 
ri.ses  near  the  S.W.  frontier  of  the  government  of  Omsk, 
flows  N.W.  and  unites  with  the  Little  Noora  from  Lake 
Kurgaldjira,  and  with  the  Kuzakutchin.  forming  the  Ishim. 

NUJRABAD,  noo'ri-hid^,  ("the  abode  of  light,”)  a village 
of  India,  dominion  and  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Gwalior. 

NOORCONDY,  noor-koiPdee,  a town  of  India,  in  the  Dec- 
can,  38  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bejapoor,  with  a large  stone  fort. 

NOORDBROUK,  noRpbrook.  a village  of  the  Netherland.s. 
province  and  13  miles  E.  of  Groningen. 

NOORDIIORN,  nouPhorn,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  and  18  miles  W’.N.VV.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  808. 

NOOilDWOLDE,  noRpwol-deh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Friesland,  12  miles  S.E.  of  lleerenveeu.  I’op. 
1792. 

NOORDWYKERIIOUT,  noaPwI-ker-howt',  a village  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  South  Holland,  8 miles  N.W.  of 
Leyden.  Pop.  832. 

NOORDWYK-BINNEN,  noRpwTk  biiPnen,  a village  of  the 
Netherland.s,  province  of  South  Holland,  7 miles  N.W.  of 
Leyden.  Pop.  2UU0.  Nordwyk  or  Nokdwyk-.vm-Zee,  uort/- 
^ik  ilin  zA,  is  a village  near  the  above.  Pop.  700. 

NOORDZEE.  DE.  See  North  Sea. 

NOORJA,  nooR'ja,  a con.si  Jerable  village  of  Sinde,  14  miles 
N.  of  Sehwan,  and  3 miles  from  the  Indus;  lat.  20'^  32' 
N..  Ion.  07°  53'  E. 

NOJTHvA-SOUND,  an  inlet  of  Briti.sh  America,  on  the 
T.  coast  of  Vancouver  I.sland,  lat.  49°  35'  N.,  Ion.  120°  34' 
\V..  forming  an  excell  -nt  harbor  10  miles  across,  with  deep 
water,  and  numerous  islets. 

NOR,  nor,  or  NOOK,  noor,  a Tartar  word,  signifying 
Lake,  &c. 

NGR.A,  ndti,  a town  of  Central  Sweden,  laen  and  18 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Orebro.  Pop.  900. 

NG'lt  A,  a post-village  and  township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Central  Railroad,  30  miles  E.  of  Galena.  Pop. 
in  1800,  950. 

NORBA  CJ3SAREA.  See  Alcantara. 

NORBERG,  noR/b^RO,  a mining  town  of  Sweden,  laen  and 
36  miles  N.N.W.  of  Westeras. 

NOR/BURY',  a cbapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

NORBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

NGRBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

NORBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

NORCIA,  noR'chl,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  state  of  Um- 
bria, 18  miles  E.  of  Spoleto.  Pop.  3530.  It  is  situated  in 
a high  valley,  near  the  source  of  the  Nera,  and  has  trade  in 
wine,  oil,  and  agricultural  produce.  It  is  identical  with 
the  ancient  Nurfsia,  noted  by  Virgil  for  the  coldness  of  its 
climate. 

NORD,  noR,  a department  of  France,  so  named  from  its 
position  in  the  N.  of  that  country,  formed  of  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Flanders,  on  the  frontiers  of  Belgium.  Area  2170 
S(iuar«  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,1,30.3,380;  being,  after  the  de- 
p:.rtmentof  Seine,  the  most  populous  in  France.  'I'he  sur- 
face is  generally  flat,  and  w'atered  by  numerous  streams, 
among  which  are  the  Aa,  the  Scheldt,  and  its  affluents  the 
Scarpe  and  Lys.  the  Deule  and  Sambre,  all  navigable,  and 
gimerally  united  by  canals.  It  has  rich  mines  of  coal,  iron, 
turf,  and  bitumen.  The  .soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  best 
cultivated  in  France.  Fishing  is  actively  pursued  on  the 
coasts,  'i’he  department  of  Nord  is,  also,  the  most  indus- 
trious in  France;  it  is  covered  with  manufactures  of  every 
kind,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  thread,  cambric, 
linen  lace,  and  beet  root  sugar.  The  departnient  is  divided 
into  the  arrondis.sements  of  Avesjies,  Camhrai,  Douai,  Dun- 
kenjue,  Hazebrouck,  Lille,  and  Valenciennes.  Capital,  Lille. 

NORD-AMERIKA.  See  North  America. 

NORDBORG,  noRd'boRO.  or  NOItBURG.  noRfflodRO.  a town 
of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Sleswick.  on  the  island  of  Alseu,  13 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Apenrade.  in  Sleswick.  Pop.  1100. 

NORDEN,  noRfflen,  a town  of  Hanover,  14  miles  N.W.  of 
Anrich.  joins  the  German  Ocean  by  a canal.  Pop.  5050. 

NORDEN  BURG,  noR/den-b('6RG',  a town  of  East  Prussia, 
48  miles  S.E.  of  Kbnigsberg.  on  a small  lake.  Pop.  2350.  ' 

NORDER-H.\UG.  noRffler-howg'(?)  a parish  of  Norway, 
gtift,  and  20  miles  N.W.  of  Christiania,  with  a village  on  the 
river  Beina.  Pop  6400. 
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NORDERNEY,  noRMer-ni',  an  island  in  the  Nortu  Sea 
20  miles  N.W.  of  Aurkh,  with  an  area  of  4 square  miles.  It 
has  sea-bathing  establi.shments,  and  a fishing  pop.  of  C20, 

NGRDER  GUG,  uoR'dev  do,  and  SUDER  UJG,  sooffler  oG, 
are  islands  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Sleswick,  in  the  North 
Sea,  W.  of  Pelworm. 

NORDERWYK,  noR/der-^ik',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince and  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Antwei-p.  i*op.  1136. 

NGRDHALBEN,  noiit/harben,  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Rodach,  30  mJes  N.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  1354. 

NURDHAUSEN,  m ftt/how'zen,  a fortified  town  of  Prus 
sian  Saxony,  38  mile/.  N.N.W.  of  Erfurt,  on  the  Zorge.  Pop. 
17,496.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  Hanked  by  towers,  and 
it  has  numerous  Lutheran  churches,  a Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  3 hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a theatre.  The 
manufactures  comprise  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  sealing- 
wax,  soap,  and  leather,  and  it  hag  numerous  distilleries 
and  oil-mills. 

NGRDHEIM,  noRlMume,  or  NOR'HHEIM,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, Hanover,  12  miles  N.  of  Gottingen,  on  the  Ruhme 
Pop.  4033.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  manufactures 
of  tobacco. 

NORDHEIM,  NORTHEIM  or  KALTEN-NORDHEIM, 
kdl  tcn-noRtdmne,  a town  of  Germany,  Sa.xe-Weimar,  on 
the  Fulda,  N.E.  of  Eisenach.  Pop.  1480. 

NGRDIIEIM,  a village  of  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  on 
the  Main.  Pop.  1038. 

NOKDllEl.M,  a village  of  Germany,  Hes.se-Darm.stadt,  pro- 
vince of  Starkenburg,  near  Heppenheim.  Pop.  1030. 

NORDHEIM,  a village  of  Germany,  Wurtemburg,  baili- 
wick of  Brackenheim.  Pop.  1242. 

NGRDllORN,  noRt/hoRn,  a town  of  Hanover,  44  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Osnaburg,  on  the  Vechte.  Pop.  1411. 

NORDKOPING,  (Nordkbping,)  a town  of  Sweden.  See 
NORRKjdPlNG. 

NORDKYN.  noRt/kin',  the  most  N.  point  of  the  mainland 
of  Europe,  45  miles  E.  of  North  Cape.  Lat.  71°  6'  N. 

NORDLAND,  noRdddnd,  or  NORIULAND,  a diocese  or 
great  division  of  Norway,  mostly  between  lat.  65°  and  7b° 
N.,  and  Ion.  12°  and  22°  E.,  having  W.  the  Atlantic.  Area, 
comprising  the  Loffoden  Islands,  14,337  square  miles.  Pop. 
65,512.  Chief  town,  Bodoe. 

NORDLAND  or  NORRLAND,  the  N.  division  of  Iceland. 

NORDLINGEN,  (Nbrdlingen.)  or  NOERDLINGE.N,  luiRU- 
ling-en,  almo.st  nuRt/iing-mi,  a fortified  town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Goldbach,  50  miles  S.W.  of  N ureml)erg.  with  a station  on 
the  railway  between  Donauwbrth  and  Oettingen.  I'op.  64G4 
It  is  enclosed  by  ancient  bastioned  ramparts,  and  was  form- 
erly a free  imperial  town.  It  has  a handsome  Gothic  cathe- 
dral. with  many  curious  monuments  and  paintings,  and  a 
tower  345  feet  in  height,  several  other  churche.s,  a town-hall 
ornamented  with  fresco  paintings,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
considerable  manufactures  of  leather,  linen,  and  woollen 
stuffs,  carpets,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  feathers,  geese,  and 
hogs.  In  1634,  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians  defeated  the 
Swedes  and  their  allies  here,  and  in  1796,  the  French  here 
defeated  the  Austrians. 

NGRDSTRAND,  noRPstrind,  an  island  of  Denmark,  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Sleswick,  15  miles  N.Hl.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Eder.  Area  2U  square  miles.  Pop.  3SJbO,  comprising  many 
descendants  of  Brahanters  who  settled  here  about  1652.  N. 
of  it  is  the  islet  Nordstraxdisch-Moor,  noRt/slrdnd-ish  mou, 
formerly  a part  of  this  island. 

NORE,  'THE,  a part  of  the  estuary  of  the  English  Riv-'^r 
'Thames,  E.  of  Sheerne.ss,  is  thus  named.  'The  Nore  light 
floats  on  a sandbank,  4 miles  N.E.  of  ISheerness.  Lat.  ol° 
29'  N.,  Ion.  0°  48'  W. 

NORENBERG,  no^ren-b^Ro',  a town  of  Rrussia,  Pomerania 
40  miles  E.  of  Stettin,  on  Lake  Enzig.  Pop.  1760. 

NORFGLK,  noPtok,  a large  maritime  county  of  England, 
having  N.  and  E.  the  North  Sea,  and  VV.  the  Wash.  Area 
2116  square  miles,  or  1,345,240  acres,  of  which  about  1.200  OOO 
are  in  grass  or  arable.  I'op.  in  1851,  442  714.  Surface  level, 
or  gently  undulating.  Principal  rivers,  the  Great  and  Little 
Uuse,  and  Yare.  Soil  in  a few  parts  marshy,  but  mo.-tly  a 
light  sandy  loam.  Parks,  woods,  and  rabbit  warrens  are 
numerous.  N ast  quantities  of  turkeys  and  geese  are  reared 
for  the  London  market.  Marl  is  the  only  mineral  of  conse- 
quence. 'The  Norfolk  Railway,  and  branches  of  the  East 
Anglian  and  East  Counties  Railway,  traverse  this  county. 
Chief  towns.  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  and  'Thetford.  Its 
E.  and  \V.  divisions  each  .send  2 members  to  the  liousi'  of 
Common.s,  and  8 members  are  .sent  by  the  above-named 
boroughs.  Under  the  Britons,  Norfolk  formed  a p.art  of  the 
territory  of  the  lce!ni,  and  under  the  Saxons,  >f  the  king- 
dom of  East  Anglia.  It  gives  the  title  of  I’remiec,  Duke, 
and  Peer  of  England  to  the  Howard  family,  as  desi>eiidants 
of  the  .Mowbrays. 

NORFOLK,  norTpk,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Ma  isachu- 
setts,  has  an  area  of  about  520  square  miles  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.E.  by  .Massachu.setts  Bay  and  Boston  Harlair. 
'and  is  watered  by  the  Charles.  Neponset.  and  other  .s'naller 
rivers,  which  furnish  valual'le  watei'-power.  'J'he  surfaoe  is 
uneven,  and  in  the  N.E.  mountainous.  The  soi’  is  forti'e,  and 
in  the  eastern  portions  in  a high  stale  of  cultivation,  furnish 
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Jng  the  principal  sources  for  the  supply  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles to  the  Boston  markets.  The  celebrated  Quincy  granite 
is  obtained  in  thi.s  county,  and  from  the  quarry  a railroad 
' ie  first  laid  in  the  United  States)  extends  to  Neponset 
River.  Norfolk  county  is  traversed  by  railroads  connecting 
Boston  and  Plymouth,  with  Providence,  and  with  Wor- 
cester, and  partly  intersected  by  two  or  three  other  railroads. 
Organized  in  1793,  (having  previously  formed  a part  of 
Suffolk,)  and  named  from  Norfolk,  a county  in  England. 
Capital,  Dedham.  Pop.  109.950. 

NORFOLK,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Virginia,  border- 
ing on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  480  square  miles.  It 
is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  on  the 
estuaiy  of  James  Biver,  which  is  called  Hampton  Roads. 
The  county  is  drained  by  Deep  Creek  and  Elizabeth  and 
North  Rivers.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  generally 
sandy  or  swampy.  A large  portion  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
is  comprised  within  its  limits.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  which  connects  the  Chesapeake 
with  Albemarle  Sound,  and  by  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke 
Railroad.  Capital,  Portsmouth.  Pop.  36,227,  of  whom 
27,223  were  free,  and  9004  slaves. 

NORFOLK,  a post-township  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut, 
about  35  miles  N.W.  by  IV'.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  1803. 

NORFOLK,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  St.  Lawrence, 
CO.,  New  York.  Pop.  2329. 

NORFOLK,  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  Norfolk  co..  Vir- 
ginia, is  situated  on  the  right  or  N.  bank  of  Elizabeth  River, 
8 miles  from  Hampton  Roads,  32  miles  from  the  sea,  IGO 
miles  by  water  or  106  miles  by  land  S.E.  of  Richmond. 
Lat.  36°  51'  N.,  Ion.  76°  19'  W.  The  river,  which  is  seven- 
eighths  of  a mile  wide,  separates  it  from  Portsmouth.  Next 
to  Richmond,  Norfolk  is  the  most  populous  city  of  Virginia. 
It  has  more  foreign  commerce  than  any  other  place  in  the 
state,  and  together  with  Portsmouth  is  the  most  important 
naval  station  in  the  Union.  See  Portsmouth.  The  harbor 
is  large,  safe,  and  easily  accessible,  admitting  vessels  of  the 
largest  class  to  come  to  the  wdiarves.  The  site  of  the  city  is 
almost  a dead  level;  the  plan  is  somewhat  irregular;  the 
streets  are  wide,  mostly  well  built  with  brick  or  .stone 
houses,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  mesi  conspicuou.s  mil/lic 
buildings  are  the  Citv  Hall,  which  has  a granite  fri.n;  a 
cupola  110  feet  hign.  and  a portico  of  six  Ymscati  columns; 
its  dimensions  are  80  feet  by  60  : the  Norfolk  Military  Aca- 
demy. a Doric  structure  91  feet  by  47.  with  a portico  of  six 
columns  at  each  end : the  Mechanics’  Hall,  a Gothic  building 
90  feet  by  60:  Ashland  Hall,  and  a Baptist  church,  with  a 
steeple  290  feet  high.  A new  custom-house  is  being  erected, 
at  a cost  of  about  $140,000.  It  contains  14  churches.  9 
seminaries,  an  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum.  3 banks,  and  2 
reading-rooms.  Fi^  e new'spap‘'rs  are  puT)lished  here. 

The  trade  of  Norfolk  is  facilitated  by  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  which  opens  a communication  between  Chesapeake 
B-ay  and  Albemarle  Sound,  and  by  the  Seaboard  and 
Roanoke  Railroad,  wdiich  connects  it  with  the  towns  of  North 
and  South  Carolina.  The  canal,  constructed  with  great 
labor  through  the  Dismal  Swamp,  is  naiigable  by  schooner.s, 
and  brings  to  this  place  a very  extensive  trade  in  corn  and 
lumber.  Within  a few  years  past,  many  substantial  ware- 
houses and  handsome  dwellings  have  been  erected,  giving 
evidence  of  its  increased  jiro.sperity,  consequent  on  the.se 
internal  improvements.  Norfolk  communicates  with  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  by  regular  lines  of  ocean  steamers. 
A railroad  is  completed  from  tins  city  to  Petersburg.  The 
entrance}  of  the  harbor  is  defended  by  Forts  Calhoun  and 
Monroe.  The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is  about 
$570,000.  and  the  value  of  the  annual  productions  is  esti- 
mated at  .$1,140,000.  Vast  quantities  of  oysters,  vegetables, 
and  poultry  are  annually  .shipped  here,  amounting  in  value 
to  about  .f300.000.  About  1800  barrels  of  eggs,  valued  at 
$36,000,  and  1.000.000  pounds  of  rags,  worth  $45,000,  were 
shipped  at  Norfoll:  in  1852.  The  ••s.sessed  valu(>  of  real  (‘st.ate 
IS  ,$5,000,000.  The  shipping  of  the  port,  .Tune  30,  18.'4. 
amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  13.254  tons  registered,  and 
16.186  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of  the  latter,  14.636 
tons  were  employed  in  the  coast  trade,  and  1560  tons  in 
steam  navigation.  The  foreign  arrivals  for  the  year  w'ere 
126.  (tons.  57,883,)  of  which  93  (tons,  4892)  were  by  American 
vessels.  The  clearances  for  foreign  ports  were  129,  (tons. 
24.447.)  of  which  94  (tons,  17,886)  were  by  American  ve.s.sels, 
During  the  year.  2 ves.sels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of 
1096  tons,  were  admeasured.  Norfolk  was  laid  out  in  1705, 
Incorfiorated  as  a borough  in  1736,  and  as  a city  In  1845, 
In  1776  it  was  burnt  by  the  British.  Pop.  in  1850,  14,326; 
In  1850,  14.620, 

NOR/FOLK,  a co.  of  Canada  West,  bordering  upon  Lake 
Erie,  comprises  an  area  of  600  square  miles.  This  county 
5s  watered  by  several  small  .-streams  flowing  into  Lake  Eric, 
Capital,  8imcoe.  Pop.  21,281. 

NORFOLK,  a township  and  fortofCanada  West,  co.  ofNor- 
folk,  54  miles  E.S.E.  of  London,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Lake  Erie. 

NORtFOLK  BAY,  an  inlet  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Van  Die- 
men’s Land,  district  of  Richmond.  20  m,  K of  Ilobart-Town, 
and  nearly  land-locked  by  Forrestier  and  Tasman  Penin- 
sulas. It  has  deep  water,  and  coutains  several  islets. 
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NORFOLK  ISLAND,  Pacific  Ocean,  between  New  Zealand 
and  New  Caledonia,  in  lat.  29°  S.,  Ion.  168°  10'  E.,  about  1200 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Sydney;  length  6 miles,  breadth  4 miles.  I;; 
its  centre  is  Mount  Pitt.  'The  island  is  well  watered  an-2 
fertile.  Climate  healtby.  It  was  discovereu  by  Captain 
Cook,  and  is  appropriated  as  a penal  colony  for  ilie  mosi 
heavily-sentenced  British  convicts. 

NORFOLK.  NEW,  a district  of  Van  Dieman's  Laud,  having 
N.E.  and  S.  the  districtsClyde,  Richmond, end  ll(  bart-ToMu. 
Area  about  1500  square  miles.  Surface  in  a great  part  rocky 
and  barren,  but  it  compri.ses  some  fertile  tracts  along  the 
.Jordan,  and  the  Derwent,  which  is  its  chief  river,  and  on 
which  are  the  settlements  of  Hamilton  and  New  Norfolk, 
21  miles  W.N.W.  ofllobart-Town.  A hundred  and  parish  of 
the  district  have  the  same  name. 

NORFOLK,  NEW.  a name  formerly  applied  to  the  coast  line 
of  Russian  America,  from  Admiralty  Bay  to  Baranov  island. 

NORF’OLK  PLAINS,  a district  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land, 
having  N.  Bass’  Strait.  Area  2250  square  miles.  Principal 
rivers,  the  Mersey,  Rubicon,  West  River,  and  Liffey.  Prin- 
cipal towns,  Latour  and  Westbury.  On  its  coast  are  Forts 
Frederick  and  Sorell. 

NORFOLK  SOUND,  on  the  coast  of  Russian  America,  is 
a bay  on  the  W.  side  of  King  George  111.  Arcliipelago,  on 
wliicb  is  the  Russian  town  of  Sitka,  or  New  Archangel. 

NORGE,  a country  of  Europe.  See  Norway. 

NOR'IIAM  or  NORHAMSMIP.E,  nortam-.shir,  a pari.«h  of 
England,  forming  with  Islandsbire  a detached  part  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  in  the  N.  of  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, on  the  Tweed.  It  has  fine  ruins  of  a castle,  famous 
in  the  Border  wars,  and  described  in  Scott's  “IMarmion.” 

NORGC  ALPS,  (L.  Alfpes  Nm-ncn’.)  that  portion  of  the 
great  Alpine  chain  stretching  from  the  Rhadian  Alps,  about 
Ion.  12°  15'  E.,  in  an  E.  direction  to  Vienna  and  Prestmrg, 
and  covering,  with  its  ramifications,  Styria,  Salzburg,  South 
Austria,  and  a part  of  Carinthia.  all  which  provinces  were 
compriseil  in  the  ancient  JVor'icion. 

NORTMBERGA.  a town  of  Germany.  Sec  Nuremrrro. 

NORINSK.  nn-rinskt,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland, 
government  of  Volhynia. 

N<''’RK.A.  noptk.^,  a large  village  of  Russia,  government  of 
Saratov  Pop.  4500,  mostly  Lutherans. 

NOR'L.VNI).  township  of  England,  co;  York,  West  Riding. 

NOIGLEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester, 

NORLMAL  COLLEGE,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co..  North 
Carolina. 

NORLMAN  or  NORMAN’S  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  West  Imlies.  N.E.  of  St,  John,  2 miles  long, 
and  under  1 mile  broad  ; lat.  18°  19'  N.,  Ion.  64°  32'  W.  On 
its  W.  side  is  Man-of-War  Ray. 

NOR/MANBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

NORMANBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

NORMANBY,  a maritime  county  of  Australia,  Victoria, 
100  miles  W.  of  Port  Phillip.  Area  3125  square  miles.  Pop. 
2267.  Chief  towns,  Poi-tland.  Belfast,  and  Warnambool. 

NORM  ANBY-ON-THE-WOLDS,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Lincoln. 

NORLMANDY,  (Fr.  Normandie^  noR'mftNo'deet ; L. 
manhiia  or  Neiddria.)  an  ancient  jn-ovince  of  Franc.-,  wa.s 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Normandy,  and  was  bounded 
N.  and  IV.  by  the  English  Channel.  Area  10  534  sijuare 
miles.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empici,  it  was  seized 
by  the  Fraidcs.  and  afterwards,  in  the  9tc.  century,  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Normans,  from  wlicm  it  has  derived  its 
name.  When  William  the  Conqueror  mounted  the  English 
throne,  in  1066.  it  was  incorporated  witli.  and  continued  to 
form,  an  important  jsart  of  the  English  monarchy.  The 
capital  was  Kouen  till  1204,  when  it  was  united  to  Franco 
by  Philip  Augustus.  It  w-as  again  taken  by  th(}  English  in 
1419,  and  retained  by  tnem  till  1425,  when  it  wous  again 
.joined  to  Fiance  under  Charles  VII.  It  is  now  divided  into 
the  departmentsof  Seine-Infi'rienre,  Eure.  Calvados.  Mauche, 
and  Orne.  Normandy  occupii'd  the  central  portion  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Ni'.u'stria,  (Fr.  Neudrle.)  nus'tree/,)  one 
of  the  parts  into  which  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was 
divided,  atid  which  extmidi'd  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  See  Ostrasig. 

NOPJMANDY,  a post-village  of  Tipton  co.,  Indiana,  about 
40  miles  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

NOKLMAN  ISIjES  compri.«e  the  Channel  Islands.  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  &e..  which  see.  They  are  the  sole  portions  of 
Normandy  yet  remaining  to  England,  to  whieli  kingdom 
they  have  uninterruptedly  belonged  since  the  Conquest. 

NORMAN’S  HILI/.  a post-office  of  Allian.y  co..  New  York. 

NORMAN’S  KIEL, a small  mill  stream,  enters  the  TTodson 
River, about  one  and  a half  miles  below  Albany,  New  York. 

NOIGM  ANTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

NOBMANTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln, 

NORM.4NTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

NORM  ANTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Y’ork,  West 
Biding,  3^  miles  E.N.E,  of  Wakefield,  and  connected  with 
York,  Ac.,  by  the  North  IMidland  Railway. 

NORMANTON-on-SOAR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Not- 
tingham. 
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KORM  ANTON,  bOLTlI,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

NOllMANTON  on-IKENT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Notts. 

N(JJ10Y-LE-B0U11G,  no'rwd/  leh  booR,  a market-town  of 
r ranee,  department  of  llaute-SaOne,  7 miles  E.  of  Vesoul. 
Eoi).  12.3d. 

NOKK,  noR,  a market-town  of  Hussia,  government  and 
circle  of  Yaroslav,  on  the  Volga.  I'op.  1500. 

NORRENT-FONTES,  hor'rSn®/  f^Nt,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Fas-de-Calais,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Rethune. 
Pop.  1480. 

NORRIDGEWOCK.  nor'rij-wok',  a post-village  and  town- 
ship, capital  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  on  the  Kennebec  River, 
here  crossed  by  a toll-bridge,  about  28  miles  N.  of  Augusta. 
The  village  contains  2 churches,  a court-house,  jail,  and  the 
Norridgewock  F'emale  Academy.  The  township  is  crossed 
by  the  Somerset  and  Kennebec  Railroad,  which  is  ooin- 
pleted  to  Skowhegan,  about  5 miles  from  Norridgewock 
village.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1898. 

NOR'RIESTOWN.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  8 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Stirling.  Pop.  750. 

NOR^RIS  CREEK,  a poslrofiice  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tennessee. 

NORRIS  FALLS,  a manufacturing  village  of  Cuyahoga 
co.,  Ohio,  on  a branch  of  Rocky  River. 

NO  REIS  FORK,  a post-oflice  of  Henry  co.,  Missouri. 

NOR/RISTOWN,  a handsome  town,  capital  of  Montgomery 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill 
River,  91  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg,  and  16  miles  N.W.  of 
I'hiladelphia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  The 
situation  is  elevated  and  beautiful;  the  town  is  regularly 
planned,  and  built  in  a neat  and  substantial  manner.  Brick 
and  stone  are  the  materials  employed  almost  exclusively. 
The  court-house,  wdiich  was  completed  in  1855,  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  and  costly  buildings  of  its  class  in  the 
United  .'tales.  The  material  is  a native  marble,  of  a light 
gray  color.  The  town  contains  a handsome  county  prison, 
2 banks,  a pTiblic  library,  1 Catholic  and  10  I’rotestant 
churches,  and  3 flourishing  boarding-schools,  2 of  which 
have  largo  and  elegant  buildings  situated  on  high  ground 
in  the  E.  part  of  the  town;  4 newspapers  are  published  here. 
The  Schuylkill  River  is  crossed  by  two  substantial  covered 
bridges,  wdiich  connect  this  town  with  the  borough  of  Bridge- 
port. Gaslight  wa.s  introduced  during  the  year  1853.  Norris- 
town is  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Chester  Valley  Railroad,  22 
miles  in  length,  which  intersects  the  Central  Railroad  at 
Downimrtown.  The  improved  navigation  of  the  river 
affords  facilities  for  the  trade  of  this  town.  The  Reading 
Railroad  which  pa.sses  along  the  ojjposite  bank  of  the  river, 
opens  a ready  comnumication  to  the  coal-mines  of  Schuyl- 
kill county.  Nine  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  3 rolling- 
mills,  1 furnace,  and  1 nail  factory  furnish  employment  to 
several  hundred  operatives.  Population  in  1850,' 6024;  in 
1860,  8448. 

NORRISTOAVN.  a post-village  in  Pope  co.,  Arkansas,  on 
Arkansas  River,  65  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Little  Rock. 

NORItlSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio,  130 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

NORRISTOWN,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana. 

NOICRISVILLE,  a village  in  Wilcox  co.,  Alabama,  65 
miles  S.IV.  by  W.  of  Montgomery. 

NOROUTOX,  a township  in  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsydva- 
nia,  on  the  Schuylkill,  adjoining  Norristown.  Population. 
1406.  JO  > 

NOROIITONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania,  3 or  4 miles  N.  of  Norristown. 

NORRK.JOPING,  (Norrkjuping,)  noR/chii'ping,  or  NORD- 
KOPING,  (Nordkiiping.)  noRcPchb'ping,  a town  and  port  of 
Sweden,  hen  of  Linkbidng,  on  the  Mot.ala.  here  crossed  by 
several  bridges,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic  85  miles  S.W. 
of  Stockholm.  Pop.  21,579.  It  has  numerous  manufactures 
of  brass  and  hardwares,  linen,  cotton,  and  coarse  woollen 
fabrics,  gloves,  starch,  paper,  and  leather,  sugar  refineries, 
oil-mills,  ship-building  docks,  and  a comsiderable  salmon 
fishery.  Its  (luay  is  commodious,  aiid  admits  of  vessels 
coming  close  to  it. 

NORRLANI).  of  Norway  or  Iceland.  See  Nordland. 

NORRSKA  FI  ELLEN,  noRs'kd  fy^Plen,  or  NORWEGIAN 
(noK-wee^jan)  RANGE,  a name  sometimes  employed  by  geo- 
gra|>hers  to  designate  the  mass  of  mountains,  which,  com- 
mencing near  the  Dovrefield  Mountains,  occupies  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  S.  part  of  Norway.  It  there  in- 
cludes the  ranges  known  by  the  names  of  Langfield,  Sogne- 
field.  Fillefield,  Byglefield,  and  Yoklefield.  Its  loftiest  sum- 
aiits  are  in  the  N.,  where  Snee  Braen  is  7000  feet. 

NORRTLE.fE,  noatffA'yA,  written  also  NORTEL.7E,  a sear 
port  town  of  Sweden,  hen  and  37  miles  N.E.  of  Stockholm, 
on  the  Baltic.  Pop.  1050. 

NORT,  noR,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loire-Inf6- 
rieure.  oji  the  Erdre.  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  1600. 

NORTH,  a township  of  Harrison  co , Ohio.  Pop.  1073. 

NOUTH,  a township  in  Lake  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  728. 

NORTH,  a township  in  Cook  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  589. 

NORTH  ABMNGTON.  a village  of  Plymouth  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Boston. 
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NORTH  ACVTON,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  AD/AMS,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Adams 
township,  Berkshire  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Hoosick 
River,  at  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Pitsfield  and  Nortl' 
Adams  Railroad.  20  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bitsfield,  and  by  rail 
road  171  miles  W.  by  N.  of  l>oston.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  piwperous  manufacturing  villages  in  the  county. 
It  contains  numerous  print  works,  and  cotton  and  woollen 
mills,  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  iron,  su.sh,  and 
blinds,  &c. ; also  6 cliurches,  a bank,  a savings  institution, 
and  1 printing-office,  issuing  a weekly  newspaper.  Pop 
about  4t  00. 

NORTH  ADAMS,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  ADAMS,  a post-office  of  HilLsdale  co.,  Michigan. 

NORTH  A/DRIAN,  a post-ottice  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan. 

NOPiTH  AL'BANY,  a post-ottice  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine 

NORTIPALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

NORTH  ALL,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Buck.s,  3 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Ivinghoe.  Pop.  600. 

NORTHAL/LERTON,  a parliamentary  borough,  town,  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  and  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  York,  iVest 
Riding,  with  a station  on  the  Great  North  of  England  Rail- 
way. Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in  1851,  4995.  It 
stands  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  the  Wiske.  It  sends  1 mem- 
ber to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  vicinity  is  ••  Standard 
Hill,”  so  called  from  the  famous  “ Battle  of  the  Standard,”  in 
which  the  English  defeated  the  Scotch  in  1138. 

NORTH  ALM/OND,  a post-ottice,  Alleghany  co..  New  Y'ork. 

NOR/THAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

NORTH  A.ME/M.A,  a village  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  AMERICA.  See  America,  page  70. 

NORTH  AMHERST,  (am'erst.)  a post-village  of  Amherst 
township  Hampshire  co.,  Massachusetts,  has  several  factories. 

NORTHAMP/TON  or  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  north- 
amp'ton-shir,  a central  county  of  England.  Area,  9S5  square 
miles,'  or  630.400  acres,  about  half  of  which  is  grass  land. 
Pop.  in  1851,  212,380.  The  surface  is  finely  diversified  with 
gentle  hills  and  vales,  richly  wooded,  and  adorned  with  an 
unusual  number  of  mansions  and  parks.  Principal  rivers, 
the  Neue,  Welland,  and  Ouse.  Soil  mostly  a stiff,  productive 
loam.  Wheat  and  beans  are  the  principal  crops,  but  the 
breeding  of  heavy  black  horses,  short-horned  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle,  forms,  with  the  dairy,  the 
chief  object  of  husbandry.  The  Grand  Junction  and  Grand 
Union  Canals,  and  the  London  and  Birmingham,  and  North- 
ampton and  Peterborough  Railways,  traverse  the  county" 
Chief  towns,  Northampton,  Peterborough,  Higham-Ferrers, 
Brackley,  and  Wellingborough.  It  .sends  4 members  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  county,  besides  4 for  its  boroughs 
Under  the  Britons,  this  county  was  inhabited  by  the  Cori- 
tani;  under  the  8axons,  it  formed  a part  of  Mercia. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
and  town  of  England,  capital  of  the  above  county,  on  a slope, 
rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  navigable  Nene,  here  cro.-sed 
by  two  stone  bridges,  and  on  a branch  canal,  connecting  the 
Nene  with  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  on  the  I’eter- 
borough  branch  of  the  Loudon  and  North  Western  Railway, 
60  miles  N.W.  of  London.  It  is  built  of  a reddish  stone, 
obtained  in  the  vicinity;  and  has  four  principal  streets, 
meeting  in  a large  open  market-place,  one  of  the  finest  in 
England. 

The  ecclesiastical  edifices  include  8 churches  of  the  Esta- 
blishment. and  numerous  Di.ssenting  chapels,  of  wide  h the 
Baptists  have  5,  the  Independents  3,  the  Wesleyan  IMethod- 
ists  3,  and  the  Friends,  Primitive  Methodists,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Unitarians,  1 each.  Among  the  churches  may  bo 
mentioned  Ail  Saints’,  rebuilt  in  1680,  after  the  designs  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  having  in  the  centre  a statue  of 
Charles  11.;  St.  Katharine’s,  a neat  edifice,  in  the  Gothic 
style;  St.  Peter’s,  admired  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  decorated  Norman;  and  St.  Sepulchre's,  suiiposed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Templars,  on  the  model  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Among  the 
Di.ssenting  chapels,  that  of  the  Independents  on  Castle  Hill 
deserves  notice,  as  having  been,  for  20  years,  the  scene  of 
the  labors  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  also  presid<‘d 
over  a theological  academy  in  the  town.  The  principal  lite- 
rary and  educational  institutions  are  the  free  grammar, 
blue-coat. green,  national,  British,  infant,  and  other  schools; 
the  Mechanics’  Institute,  whic  h possesses  a libiary  of  10,000 
volumes;  the  Religious  and  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  with 
a library  of  4000  volumes;  an  atheuamm,  an  archicological, 
and  an  architectural  society.  The  beue\olent  institutions 
include,  in  ad<litiou  to  the  infirmary,  a general  and  lunatic 
asylum,  the  Royal  Victoria  Dispensary,  St.  John's,  and 
Thomas-a-Becket  Hospitals,  «S;c. 

The  staple  manuf.icture  is  boots  and  shoe.s.  which  are  made 
very  extensively  for  the  supply  of  the  army,  and  of  the 
London  and  other  market.s,  ai.d  al.so  for  export.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  is  about  9600.  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  inhabitants.  The  currying  of  leather  is  also  carried 
on  on  a large  scale.  Hosiery  and  lace,  once  important 
branches  of  industry,  have  greatly  declined.  'J'he  only  i>lher 
important  industrial  establishments  are  iron  and  bra.ss 
fouudries,  breweries,  and  paper  auA  corn  mills  The  town 
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Has  several  bauks  and  newspapers,  barracks,  corn  exchange, 
vestiges  of  a castle  built  at  the  Conquest,  and,  about  half 
a mile  S.  of  the  town,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  funeral 
crosses  erected  by  Edward  I.  in  honor  of  his  queeu.  North- 
ampton is  the  principal  place  of  election  for  the  county,  and 
sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Several  par- 
liaments have  been  held  in  Northampton,  winch,  for  a brief 
period,  was  the  seat  of  a university.  In  1460,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  gained  here  a great  victory  over  the  Lancastrians, 
In  the  meadows  on  the  Nene,  immediately  S.  of  the  town. 
In  1G42,  the  town  was  fortified  by  Lord  Brooke  for  the  Par- 
liament. In  1675,  it  was  mostly  destroyed  by  fire.  Fletcher 
the  dramatist  was  born  here  in  1576.  Pop.  in  1861,  22,813. 

NOIlTII.\MP^TON.  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
bordering  on  New  Jersey,  lies  an  area  of  370  square  miles. 
The  Delaware  River  forms  the  entire  E.  boundary;  the 
Lehigh  flows  through  the  S.  part  of  the  county,  which  is 
drained  also  by  Martin’s.  Monocacy,  Saiicon.  and  Bushkill 
Creeks.  The  Kittatinnyor  Blue  .Mountain  forms  its  bound- 
ary on  the  N.IV.,  and  the  South  Mountain  on  the  S.E.  The 
greater  part  of  the  county  consists  of  the  valley  between 
these  mountains.  The  surface  of  the  valley  is  nea  dy  level ; 
the  soil  is  highly  productive,  and  mostly  well  cultiviited. 
The  valley  is  occupied  by  beds  of  limestone  of  good  quality; 
the  county  contains  valuable  quarries  of  slate,  and  several 
mines  of  iron  are  worked.  The  Delaware  Canal  and  that  of 
the  Lehigh  meet  at  Easton,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  county.  The  Central  Railroad 
of  -New  Jersey  extends  from  Easton  to  New  York  city,  and 
another  railroad  connects  Easton  with  Philadelphia.  Or- 
ganized in  1752,  and  named  from  Northampton  county, 
England.  Capital,  Easton.  Pop.  47,904. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Yirginia, 
Is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
forms  the  S.  e.xtremity  of  the  peninsula  which  extends  be- 
tween that  bay  and  the  sea.  The  length  is  36  miles,  and 
the  area  320  square  miles.  It  is  indented  by  numerous 
inlets  on  each  side.  The  surface  is  level;  the  soil  light  and 
sandy.  Northampton  was  one  of  the  eight  original  shires 
formed  in  1634.  Capital,  Eastville.  Pop.  7832,  of  whom 
39i..O  were  free,  and  3872  slaves. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  North 
Carolina,  bordering  on  Virginia,  has  an  area  estimated  at 
350  square  miles.  The  Meherrin  River  washes  the  N.E. 
bonier,  and  the  Roanoke  forms  the  boundary  on  the  S.W. 
for  a distance  of  above  50  miles.  The  surface  is  diversified; 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Roanoke  River  is  navigated  by 
steamboats  on  the  border.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad,  and  by  the  Greenville 
and  Ro.anoke  Railroad.  Capital,  Jackson.  Formed  in  1741. 
Pop.  13.372;  of  whom  6568  were  free,  and  6804  slaves, 

NORTH.iMPTON.  a beautiful  po.st-village  and  township, 
Seat  of  justice  of  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  IV.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the  Connecticut 
River  Itailroad,  at  the  northern  terminus  of  the  New  Haven 
lud  Northampton  Railroad.  17  miles  N.  of  Springfield.  The 
village  is  delightfully  situated  on  rising  ground,  about  a 
mile  W.  of  Connecticut  River,  and  contains,  besides  the 
county  buildings,  9 churches,  3 banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $700,000;  a savings  institution,  an  insurance  com- 
pany, a ga.s-light  company,  incorporated  in  1853,  2 news- 
p.aper  offices,  and  the  State  Hospital  lor  Lunatics.  The 
schools  hero  are  very  flouri.shing.  IVest  of  the  village  the 
ground  ri.ses  into  a considerable  elevation,  called  Round 
Hill,  whii  h is  the  site  of  several  splendid  residences,  and 
has  on  its  summit  an  e.xtensive  water-cure  establishment. 
Northampton  is  celebrated  for  its  healthy  atmospliere,  and 
magnificent  scenery — Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke  being 
in  full  view.  A stream  of  water  flows  through  the  town- 
ship. affording  water-power  employwl  for  mills  of  various 
kinds.  The  township  is  thickly  settled,  highly  cultivated, 
and  has  important  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  and 
silk  good.s,  iron,  paper,  sewing-silk,  rilles,  baskets,  &c.  The 
Florence  Sewing  Machine  Company,  located  hei’e,  employ 
a capital  of  $210,000.  Large  quantities  of  sewing-silk  are 
made  here.  A bridge  1080  feet  long  here  spans  the  Con- 
necticut, connecting  Northampton  with  Hadley.  Settled  in 
1853.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1840,  3750;  in  1850,  5278;  in 
1860.  6788. 

NORTHAMPTO.N.  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Fulton  CO.,  New  York.  Pop.  1937. 

NOli  1 HAMPTON,  a township  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, a))out  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  2997. 

NORTHAMPTON,  Pennsylvaniiu  See  Ali.kntown. 

NORTHAMPTON, a township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Doylestown.  Pop.  2047. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a township  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania, 

NORTHAMPTON,  a township.  Summit  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  972. 

NOBTHAMPTON,  a village  in  the  S.  part  of  Saginaw  co., 
Michigan. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a post-village  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois. 

NORTHAMi’TONSHIRE.  See  Noutiiampton,  England. 

NORTH  AN'DOVER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ks- 
ex  CO.,  Miissachusetts,  23  miles  N.  of  Boston.  ’ Nhttir  the 
•northern  part  of  the  village  is  Great  Pond,  the  outlet  of 
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which  flowing  into  the  Merrimack  affords  water-power. 
Pop.  2343. 

NORTH  AN^NA,  a small  river  in  the  eastern  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, rises  in  Louisa  and  Orange  counties,  flows  south-east- 
ward, forming  the  botmdary  between  Louisa  and  Hanover 
on  the  right,  and  Spottsylvania  and  Caroline  on  the  left 
unites  with  South  Anna  River  a few  mile.s  above  Hanover 
Court-House,  and  forms  the  Pamunkey.  The  North  Anna 
affords  a copious  supply  of  water-jxiwer. 

NORTH  AN’/SON,  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  iMaine, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Kennebec,  40  miles  N,  by  W.  of  Augusta! 
It  has  manufactures  of  edged  tools  and  starch.  I’op.  2000. 

NORTH  AN'VILLE,  a township  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1944. 

NORTH  AP/PLETON,  a post-office  of  Waldo  co..  ^Ma'ne. 

NORTH  ARGYLE.  (ar-ghIF.)  a post-village  of  Washington 
co..  New  York,  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Albany. 

NOR'TH  ASIPFORD,  a post-village  in  Ashford  township. 
Windham  co..  Connecticut,  17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Brooklyn. 

NORTH  ATTLEBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Attleborough 
town.ship.  Bristol  co.,  Mass.achusetts.  30  miles  S.W.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  AU/BURN,  Maine.  See  Appendix. 

NORTH  AUGUS'TA,  a village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa, 
near  Des  Moines  River,  70  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

NORTH  AUSTRALIA,  that  part  of  Australia  lying  N.  of 
lat.  26°  S.,  and  E.  of  Ion.  129°  E.,  having  N.  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria. and  W.  the  Gulfs  of  Van  Diemen  and  Cambridge. 
This  vast  region  has  not  a single  permanent  settlement,  the 
hot  and  unhealthy  government  station  at  Port  E.s.sington, 
on  Coburg  Peninsula,  having  been  abandoned  in  1849. 

NORTHAW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

NORTH  BANTIOR,  a post-village  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  BANGOR,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  BARN'STEAD,  a post-office  of  Belknap  co.,  New 
Hampshire. 

NORTH  BAIPRINGTON,  a postroffice  of  Strafford  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

NORTH  BAR'TON.  a post-office  of  Tioga  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  BAY,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York. 

NORTH  BRAVER,  (bee'ver.)  a township  of  Lawrence  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Beaver  River.  Pop.  2009. 

NORTH  BECKO'IT.  a post-village  of  Berkshire  co.,  IMassa- 
chusetts,  on  the  ‘Westei  n Railroad.  70  miles  from  BoStoTi. 

NORTH  BELGRADE/,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine 

NORTH  BEL/LERICA  or  BILLERICA  MILLS,  a thriving 
manufacturing  post-village  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachu- 
setts. on  the  Cuucoi’d  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
Railroad,  21  miles  N.  by  IV.  of  Boston.  It  contains  a wool- 
len-mill, turning  out  430,000  yards  of  flannel  annually,  and 
dye-works,  consuming  monthly  about  1800  tons  of  dye- 
woods.  Pop.  about  300. 

NORTH  BELLEVILLE.  (bJll/vil,)  a village  of  Hendricks 
co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapoli.s  Raili-oad, 
19  miles  W.  by  .S.  of  Indianapolis. 

NORITI  BEL/LINGHA.M,  a post-village  of  Norfolk  co., 
Massachusetts,  about  25  miles  8.W.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  BEL/MONT,  a post-office  of  Waldo  co.,  IMaine. 

NORTH  BE.ND,  a post-otiice  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Alabama. 

NORTH  BEND,  a post-township  of  8tark  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.45fl. 

NORTH  BEND,  of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  16  miles  below  Cincinnati.  It  is  a beautiful  spot, 
which  derives  its  interest  from  having  been  the  residence 
of  Genei-al  William  Henry  Harrison,  late  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States.  The  house  now  occupied  by  his  willow  is  of 
wood,  and  painted  white.  The  tomb  of  Harrison  is  a few 
rods  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 

NORTH  BEND,  a small  village  of  Champaign  co.,  Illinois. 

NOR  ITI  BE \D,  Jackson  CO..  Wisconsin.  See  Appendix. 

NORTH  BEND  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Tylef  co.,  West 
Vh'ginia. 

NORTH  BEN'NINGTON,  a post-village  of  Bennington 
township.  Bennington  co.,  Vermont,  on  the  Western  Ver- 
mont Railroad,  and  on  Paran  Creek,  a branch  of  the  Wal- 
lomscoik,  about  4 miles  N.W.  of  Bennington  Centre.  It 
contains  a church,  academy,  6 stores,  a number  of  cotton- 
mills.  and  several  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
carpenter.s’  stisel  .s(£uar<'S.  The  first  manufactory  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States  was  established  hero  in  1820.  The.se 
squares  are  .said  to  be  superior  to  any  imported,  and  to  su- 
persede tile  foreign  article  in  the  market.  Pop.  about  300. 

NORTH  BEN'/TON,  a post-office  of  Mahoning  co..  (diio. 

NORTH  BEN/'TONSPORT.  a village  of  Van  Buren  county, 
Iowa,  on  Des  .Moines  River,  75  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

NORTH  BER/GEN,  a post-village  of  Genesee  co..  New 
York,  240  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

NORTH  BERGEN,  a township  of  Hudson  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  the  Northern  Railroad 
nearly  opposite  New  York  City.  Pop.  6335. 

NORTH  BER/NARDSTON,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co., 
Massachusetts. 

NORTH  BERWICK,  Scotland.  See  Berwick.  North. 

NORTH  BER/WICK,  a pust-iown.ship  of  York  co.,  Maine, 
on  the  Portland  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad,  9U  miles 
S.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1492.  ’ 
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N(<iR'i'n  HK/rH/EL.  A post/office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  BLACK'STONE.  a post-Tillage  of  Worcester  co., 
MassHchu*  etts,  about  40  miles  S.W.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  Bl/AN'FOKD,  a post-village  of  Hampden  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  or  near  the  \Vesteru  Railroad,  about  120  miles 
W.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  BbENIIEIM.  (blJn/hime,)  a post-village  of  Scho- 
harie CO..  New  York,  on  the  Schoharie  River,  about  40  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

NORTH  Bh  JOMH'IELD,  a post-village  of  Ontario  co.,  New 
York,  on  Honeoye  Creek,  about  210  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

NORTH  BLOOMFIELD,  a township  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop. IdOO. 

NORTH  BLOOMFIELD,  a post-office  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio. 

NORTH  BLUE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  U JOTIHB.AY,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine, 
about  tia  miles  S.E.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  2 churches,  a 
fine  town-hou.^e,  and  3 stores. 

NOR'iTHBOROUOH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
f.mpton. 

NORTH^BOROUGH,  a township  of  IVorcester  co.,  Massa- 
chu.setts.  35  miles  W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1505. 

NORTH  BOSQUE  (bosk)  CREEK,  Texas,  enters  the  Brazos 
River  from  the  N.IV.,  in  McLennan  co. 

NORTH  BO.'JTON.  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

NORTIPBOURNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent 

NORTH  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Hillsborough  co..  New 
Ilamiishire. 

NORTH  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co..  New 
York. 

NORTH  BRANCH  or  B.AI LIE’S,  (bidez.)  a small  post-vil- 
lage and  railway  station  of  Bridgewater  township,  Somerset 
CO.,  New  .lersey,  about  5 miles  N.W.  of  Somerville. 

NORTH  BRANCH,  a post-office,  Baltimore  co..  Maryland. 

NORTH  BRA.NCH,  a post-office,  Calaveras  co.,  California. 

NORTH  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Madi.son  co.,  Iowa. 

NORTH  BRANH'ORD.  a post-township  of  New  Haven  co., 
Connecticut.  8 miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  Haven.  Pop.  1050. 

NORTH'BRIDOE.  a post-township  of  lYorcester  co.,  3Ias- 
savhusetts,  intersected  by  the  Blackstone  River,  and  by  the 
Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad.  It  has  manufactures 
of  shirtings  and  prints.  Pop.  2633. 

NORTHBRIDOE  CENTRE,  a post-vilLage  of  IVorcester 
CO  , Massachusetts,  in  the  above  township,  38  miles  S.W.  by 
W.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  BRIDGE'TON,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co., 
Maine. 

NORTH  BRIDGEHVATER.  a flourishing  post-village  and 
township  of  Plymouth  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Old  Colony 
atid  Newport  Railroad,  21  miles  S.  of  Boston.  It  contains 
" chniT  lie.s,  1 bank.  40  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  7 
of  shoemakers’  tools,  1 of  patent  leather,  2 of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  3 of  tinware.  Population  of  the  township, 
6584. 

NORTH  BRIDGEWATER,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co..  New 
York. 

NORTH  BRIGHTON,  brPton,  a post-office  of  Livingston 
CO.,  Michigan. 

NORTH  B ROAD Aiy BIN,  a post-village  of  Broadalbin  town- 
ship, Fulton  CO.,  New  York. 

NORTH  BROOKHTELD.  a post-township  of  Worcester  co., 
Massachusetts,  55  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Pop.  2760. 

NORTH  BROOKFIELD,  a post-office  of  Madison  co..  New 
Y'ork. 

NORTH  BROWN,  a township  of  Yinton  co.,  Ohio. 

NORTH  BROWNS'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Piscataquis  co., 
Maine. 

NORTH  BRUNSWICK,  a township  of  Middlesex  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Raritan  River,  contains  the  city  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. Pop.  12,301. 

NORTH  BUCKS'PORT,  a post-village  of  Bucksport  town- 
ship. Hancock  co.,  Maine,  about  8 miles  S.  of  Bangor. 

NORTH  BUF/FALO,  a township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1175. 

NORTH  BUTHiER.  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. contains  Butler,  the  county  seat. 

NORTH  CAMBRIDGE,  (kim/brij,)  a po.st-office  of  Lamoille 
CO..  A'ermont. 

NORTH  CAAIBRIDGE,  of  Massachusetts.  See  CA'tnRiDOE. 

NORTH  C.AMBRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Cambridge  town- 
ship, M'ashington  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  CAM'DEN.  a post-office  of  liorain  co.,  Ohio. 

NORTH  CAM'ERON.  a po.st-office,  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  CA.MERON,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan. 

NORTH  CANH'ON,  a post-village  of  Canton  township, 
Hartlord  co..  Connecticut,  18  rnilas  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

NORTH  CAN^VTONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Umpqua  co., 
Oregon. 

NOliTH  CAROLINA,  (k^r'o-lPna.)  one  of  the  original 
states  of  the  .American  Confederacy,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Virginia.  E.  and  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic.  S.  by  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  and  N.W.  by  Tennessee,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  Iron  Mountain  and  others  of  the  Appalachian 
chain.  It  lies  between  about  3.‘P  53'  and  36°  33'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  75°  25' and  84°  30'  W.  Ion.,  being  about  450  miles  in 
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length,  and  180  in  its  greatest  breadth,  including  an  area 
of  50,704  square  miles,  or  about  32,450,560  acres,  of  which 
only  6,517,284  were  improved  in  1860. 

Face,  nf  the  Country,  and  Mountains. — The  S.E.  and  E. 
portion  of  North  Carolina  is  level  and  sandy,  and  often 
mar.-;hy,  interspersed  with  shallow  lakes,  e.«pecially  between 
Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds.  A chain  of  low  islands,  or 
saudbank.s.  lines  the  whole  coast,  cutting  off  .i  .series  of 
shallow  sounds,  or  lagoons,  of  difficult  navigation.  The 
Great  Dismal  Swamp,  partly  in  the  N.E.  of  this  state,  and 
partly  in  Virginia,  is  a spongy  mass,  that  is  said  to  be 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  hold  the 
water  by  capillary  attraction.  'The  Little  Dismal  Swamp 
lies  between  the  two  great  sounds.  'The  level  region  ex- 
tends about  60  miles  Uom  the  coast,  and  is  succeeded  by 
the  hill  country  in  the  centre,  which  is  followed,  in  turn, 
by  the  mountainous  region  of  the  west,  formed  by  the  pass- 
age of  several  ridges  of  the  great  Alleghany  range  in  a 
S.W.  direction  through  the  state.  'These  mountains  vary 
from  800  to  above  6000  feet  in  elevation.  Black  Mountain  is 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  Clingman’s  Peak, 
6941  feet,  and  Mount  Mitchell.  6732  feet,  the  highest  land 
E.  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  other  considerable  jjeaks 
are  Roan  Mountain,  6270  feet,  Grandfather  Alountain,  5788 
feet,  and  Grandmother  Mountain,  2500  feet  high.  'That  part 
Ilf  the  Alleghany  range  which  separates  'Tennessee  from 
North  Carolina  goes  under  various  local  names,  such  as 
Iron,  Stone.  Smoky,  Bald,  and  Unaka  Mountains.  Between 
these  and  the  Blue  Ridge  is  a table-land  elevated  from  2000 
to  2500  feet  above  the  sea. 

Minerals. — North  Carolina  is  rich  in  mineral  treasures, 
especially  in  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  coal.  The  McCullock 
gold  and  copper  mine,  near  Greensborough,  has  for  some 
time  attracted  much  attention.  A recent  report  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  company  working  the  mines  claims  for  it 
“ that  nothing  on  this  continent,  in  the  shape  of  mining 
enterprise,  can  compare  with  that  of  the  McCullock  Copper 
and  Gold  Company,  in  po.cition  and  resources.”  This  is,  no 
doubt,  highly  coloretl,  but  has,  probably,  considerable  foun- 
dation in  fact.  'The  report  also  states  that  the  gold  refuse 
will  yield,  by  aid  of  crushers,  $2.75  per  bushel  on  the  aver- 
age. and  fresh  gold  ore  $12.  and  that  3 negroes  cati  take  out 
10  tons  of  copper  ore  in  a day.  'The  Union  Gold  Mine  yields 
about  $60  of  pure  metal  to  a bushel  of  ore.  Professor  Jack- 
son  (a  more  impartial  authority)  considers  the  cojiper  region 
of  North  Carolina  unparalleled  in  richness.  'There  were 
coined  at  the  Branch  Mint,  at  Charlotte  in  this  slate,  be- 
tween the  years  1838  and  1853,  (both  inclusive,)  gold  of  the 
value  of  $3.790.033: — the  highest  coinage  in  one  year  being 
$396,734  in  1852,  Coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite, 
exists  in  large  quantities,  the  former  of  the  beSt  quality. 
'The  greatest  known  coal-fields  in  North  Carolina  ai-e  the 
Deep  River,  extending  from  Granville  county  S.W.  into 
South  Carolina,  and  the  Dan  River  in  Rockingham  and 
Stoke  counties.  'This  coal,  it  is  said,  can  be  brought  to 
tidewater  at  an  expense  of  $1  per  ton,  whence  it  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  transhipped  to  the  different  ports  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  coal,  however,  is  most  abundant  on 
the  Deep  River,  and  extends  at  least  for  30  miles,  is  near 
navigable  water,  and  could  be  carried  easily  to  any  market 
on  tiae  coast.  Professor  Emmons  says  of  the  Deep  River 
coal,  “ its  qualities  are  such  as  to  give  it  the  highest  place 
in  the  market,  being  adapted  to  all  purposes  for  which  the 
bituminous  coals  are  specially  employed.”  The  same  autho- 
rity remarks,  "•  iron  occuines  an  important  place  in  North 
Carolina,  and  its  advantages  for  making  bar-iron  of  the  best 
quality  are  ver^'  great.”  Marl  is  also  abundant,  being  found 
in  the  coast  counties  from  Virginia  to  South  Carolina,  as  far 
from  the  coast  as  Nash  county.  Large  supplies  of  limi'Stone 
(from  Danbury,  in  Stokes  county,  to  King’s  Mountain,  South 
Carolina)  and  freestone  (soft,  and  easy  to  work,  but  which 
hardens  on  exposure)  are  furni.shed  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities on  the  Dan  and  Deep  Rivers;  grindstones  of  the  best 
quality,  and  millstones,  (as  good  as  the  Freiich  burr,)  on 
Deep  River.  Magnetic  iron-ore,  some  silver,  lead,  manga- 
nese, gypsum,  and  salt  have  also  been  found. 

Fitters,  Lakes,  and  Sounds. — 'There  are  two  shallow  sounds 
— Albemarle  in  the  N.E.,  and  Pamlico  in  the  E.  of  the  state 
— w’hich  are  cut  off  from  the  ocean  by  long  and  narrow 
sandbanks  or  islands,  through  which  there  are  inlets  to  the 
sea:  but  these  are  constantly  changing — the  old  filling  up 
with  the  shifting  sands,  and  new  ones  being  opened  by  the 
beating  of  the  surges.  The  principal  at  the  present  time 
are  Ocracoke  and  Roanoke  Inlets.  Albemarle  .‘i^oui  d ex- 
tends about  60  miles  westward,  with  a varying  breadth  of 
from  4 to  15  miles.  It  has  several  arms  or  b.ays.  and  com- 
municates with  Pamlico  Sound,  which  extends  80  miles  in  a 
S.AV.  direction,  parallel  with  the  coast,  having  a somewhat 
greater  breadth  than  Albemarle  Sound,  and  20  feet  depth 
of  water.  'The  Ilatteras  Banks,  which  cut  it  off  fiom  the 
ocean,  extend  far  out  to  sea  in  the  well-known  and  danger- 
ous point  of  Cape  Ilatteras.  Further  down  the  coast  are 
the  prominent  points  of  Cape  Lookout  and  Cape  Fear  In 
the  low  marshy  grounds  between  these  sounds  are  several 
small  lakes.  A chain  of  low  islands,  or  sandbanks,  extends 
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to  tbe  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  cutting  off  several  small 
sounds  aud  lagoons.  North  Carolina  is  .raversed  by  seve- 
ral extensive  rivers,  all — with  the  exception  of  a few  small 
tributaiies  of  the  Tennessee — running  in  a S.E.  direction 
through  the  state,  and  discharging  themselves  into  the  At- 
lantic, after  courses  of  from  about  200  to  400  miles.  Com- 
mencing on  the  N.I'l.,  the  Chowan  and  Roanoke  rise  in 
Virginia,  and  empty  into  Albemarle  Sound.  The  Tar  and 
the  Neuse  rise  in  the  N.  of  North  Carolina,  and  empty  into 
I’amlico  Sound.  The  Cape  Fear,  the  largest  river  that  has 
its  whole  course  in  the  state,  rises  in  the  N.,  and  empties 
into  the  Atlantic  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  state.  The  Yad- 
kin and  Catawba  rise  in  the  N.W'.,  and  pass  into  South  Ca- 
rolina. where  the  former  takes  the  name  of  the  Great  Fedee, 
and  the  latter  of  the  Wateree.  The  Wacamaw,  also  an 
eastern  tributary  of  the  Great  Pedee,  i-ises  in  the  S.  part  of 
this  state.  Besides  these,  there  are  a number  of  tributa- 
ries of  the  Tennessee,  Cougaree,  and  other  rivers,  already 
name<l.  The  rivers  of  North  Carolina  are  so  obstructed  by 
sandbanks  at  their  mouths,  and  by  rapids  and  falls  farther 
up,  as  not  to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  a large  class.  The 
Cape  Fear  is  navigable  40  miles  to  M'ilmington  for  vessels 
drawing  10  or  12  feet  water,  and  to  Fayetteville  for  steam- 
boats. Steamboats  ascend  the  Neuse  120  miles  to  Waynes- 
burough.  The  Tar  is  navigable  for  steamboats  100  miles  to 
Tarburough;  the  Roanoke  for  small  sea-craft  30  miles,  and 
for  steamboats  120  miles  to  Halifax;  and  the  Chowan  for 
steam1)oats  75  miles. 

O.'jjiicls  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — We  cannot  pretend  to  do 
any  justice  to  North  Carolina  in  this  respect,  as  the  facili- 
ties for  travelling  in  that  state  are  very  poor  in  the  region 
Df  her  finest  .scenery.  Of  Black  Mountain,  or  Mitchell’s 
Peak,  the  highest  point  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  we  have  but 
little  to  state,  except  its  situation  betw^een  Yancey  and  Mc- 
Dowell counties,  20  miles  N.E.  of  .\sheville,  and  its  height, 
6470  feet.  It  commands  a magnificent  view  of  Swannanoa 
Gap.  a pass  in  the  mountains  between  Morgantown  and 
Ashville.  Near  it  are  the  pictures(iue  Catawba  Falls.  Pilot 
Mountain,  in  Surrey  county,  rises  in  the  midst  of  a nearly 
level  country,  in  a cylindrical  form.  It  received  its  name 
from  having  served  as  a beacon  to  guide  the  path  of  the  In- 
dians. In  Buncombe  county,  on  the  French  Broad  River, 
in  the  midst  of  wild  and  romantic  mountain  scenery,  are 
the  Warm  Springs.  The  principal  hotel  at  this  place  is  280 
feet  in  length.  Painted  Rock,  a lofty  precipice,  from  200  to 
300  feet  high,  and  a rock  called  the  Chimneys,  are  in  the 
same  vicinity.  The  Gingercake  Rock,  in  Burke  county,  on 
the  top  of  a mountain  of  the  same  name,  is  a curious  pile 
of  .stone  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid,  29  feet  high, 
which  supports  a natural  slab  of  stone  32  feet  long  and  2 
feet  thick,  projecting  about  half  its  length  beyond  tlie  edge 
of  the  inveited  pyramid,  and  resting  with  the  mo.st  perfect 
stability,  though  apparently  just  ready  to  fall.  The  view 
from  this  point  is  very  fine,  looking  down  a ravine  of  from 
800  to  120()  feet  in  depth,  with  a river  at  its  bottom,  dash- 
ing over  its  rocky  bed.  and  a clitf,  called  the  Hawk’s  Bill, 
projecting  over  it  at  an  elevation  of  1500  feet.  About  5 
miles  from  the  same  point  may  be  seen  Table  Rock,  a conical 
eminence  of  2500  feet,  rearing  itself  from  the  valley  of  the 
Catawba  River. 

Climate^. — The  climate  in  the  low  counties  is  hot  and  un- 
healthy in  summer,  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers  prevail- 
ing; but  the  middle  and  western  sections  are  temperate 
and  healthy.  Wheat  is  harvested  in  June,  and  Indian  corn 
in  September.  According  to  meteorological  observations 
niiide  jit  Chapel  Hill,  by  Professor  Phillips,  in  1851-2,  the 
monthly  mean  for  June  was  72°82;  for  July,  79°.46;  Au- 
gust. 700.05;  September,  6So.07 ; October,  59°.18 ; Novem- 
ber, 46°.92;  December,  390,45;  January.  36o.02;  Februarv, 
450.58;  March,  530.72;  April,  56o.50;  May,  680.84.  Mean 
for  the  year,  580.46.  First  frost,  October  24.  Frogs  singing, 
11th  February.  Hottest  day,  July  27  — 102o  at  3 p.  m.;  cold- 
est day,  January  20— 22o  at  3 p.  m.  It  rained  on  102  days ; 
there  were  some  clouds  on  326  days;  and  perfectly  clear  40 
days.  The  apricot  bloomed  the  29th  of  February,  and  the 
apple  the  12th  of  March. 

Hoil  and  Productions. — The  .soil  possesses  every  variety, 
from  the  sands  and  ptarshes  of  the  coast  to  the  rich  allu- 
vions of  the  river  bottoms.  Some  of  the  smaller  marshes 
that  have  been  drained  have  proved  highly  productive  in 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  Indian  corn.  Much  of  the  low 
sandy  .section,  extending  60  miles  from  the  coast,  is  covered 
with  extensive  forests  of  pitch  jiine,  that  furnish  large 
quantities  of  lumber,  tar,  turpentine,  and  resin,  which  are 
exported  to  the  Northern  cities.  In  parts  of  this  region, 
-.otton,  rice,  and  indigo  grow  widl;  but  the  higher  grounds 
are  better  adapted  to  wheat.  Indian  corn,  hemp,  tobacco, 
rye,  atid  oats.  The  staples  are  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  and 
sweet  potatoe.s.  In  the  latter  article  North  Carolina  is  only 
exceeded  by  three  states;  in  tobacco,  by  five;  while  it  ex- 
ceeds every  other  other  state  in  peas  and  beans.  Large 
quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  Irish  potatoes,  cotton,  wool, 
rice,  fruits,  l)utl.er,  cheese,  garden  vegetables,  hay.  flax, 
grass-seeds,  beeswax,  honey,  and  some  barley,  buckwh<'at, 
wine,  hops,  hemp,  silk,  and  maple  sugar  are  produced. 
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According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were  'u  Nortn 
Carclina,  6,517,284  acres  of  improved  land,  (17,24o,6S5 
being  unimproved),  there  were  produced  4,743,706  bushels 
of  wheat;  436,856  of  rye;  30,078,564  of  Indian  corn;  2.781,860 
of  oats;  1,932,204  of  peas  and  beans;  830,565  oi  Irish 
potatoes;  6,140,0.39  of  sweet  potatoes;  7,593,976  pounds 
of  rice;  32,853,250  of  tobacco;  883,473  of  wool;  4,735,49f 
of  butter;  51,119  of  cheese;  216,490  of  flax;  170,495  of 
beeswax:  2,055,969  of  honey;  145,.514  bales  (of  400  pounds 
each)  of  cotton;  181,365  tons  of  hay;  54,064  gallons  of 
wine;  live  stock  valued  at  $31 ,130,805  ; orchard  products  at 
$643,688;  market  products,  $75,663,  and  slaughWed  ani- 
mals, $10,414,546. 

Forest  'Trees. — In  the  upland  country  are  oaks  of  several 
species,  hickory,  maple,  a.sh,  walnut,  and  lime;  in  the  low 
country,  pine;  and  in  the  swamps  also  pine,  cedar,  cypress, 
with  some  maple,  white  oak,  poplar,  and  an  undergrowth 
of  vines,  briers,  Ac.,  so  dense  as  to  be  impa.«sable.  In  the 
drier  parts,  white  and  red  oaks  flourish.  Among  thu  fruits 
are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  grapes,  and  straw liei  ries. 

Manufactures. — Professor  Emmons,  in  his  geological  re- 
port of  1852,  remark.s — ‘‘The  water-V)Ower  is  immense,  and 
the  improvements  on  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  Rivers  will  fur- 
nish water  for  several  Lowells.”  North  Carolina,  however, 
has  not  yet  applied  much  of  her  great  and  e.xteudcd  supply 
of  water-power  to  manufacturing  purposes.  By  the  census 
of  1860  she  had 3689  establishments  engaged  in  mining,  me- 
chanic arts  and  manufactures,  each  producing  .$500  and  up- 
wards annually  and  employing  $9,693,703  ca])ital  and  14,217 
hands,  consuming  raw  mat^-rial  worth  $10,20.3.228,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  goods  valued  at  $16,678,698;  .39  of  these 
vvere  cotton  factories,  employing  $1,272,750  capital  and  1755 
hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $622,363,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  stuffs  valued  at  $1,046,047 ; 7 woolh'ti  fac- 
tories, employing  223,000  capital,  and  producing  stuffs  val- 
ued at  $291,000;  171  tanneries,  employing  $.348,959  capital, 
consuming  raw  material  worth  $226,696,  and  producing 
leather  valueil  at  $413,364 ; 639  flouring  and  grist-mills,  em- 
ploying $1,719,823  cai)it:>l.  and  producing  flour  and  meal 
valued  at  $4,.3.54,3ii9 ; 161  turi)entine  distilleries,  employing 
$1,113,778  capital,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $2,992,647, 
and  producing  turpentine  valued  at  .$4,358,878;  330  saw- 
mills, employing  $74‘2, 420  capital  and  1039  hands,  consuming 
raw  material  worth  $494,139,  and  producing  lumber  valued 
at  $1,074,003;  97  tobacco  manufactories,  employing  capital 
to  the  amount  of  $646,7.30,  and  producing  tobacco  valued  at 
$1,117,099,  and  92  manufactories  of  carriages,  employing  a 
capital  of  $441,469,  and  producing  carriages  valued  at 
$589,839.  Home-made  manufactures  valued  at  $2,015,372 
were  also  produced  in  the  same  year. 

Internal  Improvements.  — The  great  Southern  Railroad 
crosses  the  entire  state  of  North  Carolina,  having  its  termi- 
nus at  lYilmington.  There  is  also  a railroad  from  Gaston 
to  Raleigh,  and  one  from  Weldon  to  Portsmouth,  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  1860,  this  state  had  889  miles  of  railroad  com- 
pleted, including  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  which  ex- 
tends from  Goldsboro’  via  Raleigh,  Greensboro’,  and  Salis- 
bury to  Charlotte;  and  110  miles  of  the  1\  ilmington  Char- 
lotte and  Rutherfordton  Railroad,  of  which  Wilmington  is 
the  East  terminus.  The  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad 
is  completed  from  Salisbury  to  Morgantown,  and  is  in 
progress  of  construction  to  Asheville.  Railroads  are  in 
operation  from  Wilmington  to  Manchester,  South  Carolina, 
and  one  from  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  to  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  unites  the 
Pasquotank  with  the  Elizabeth  River,  in  Virginia.  Com- 
panies have  been  formed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Cape  Fear,  Roanoke,  and  Neuse  Rivers, 
to  all  of  which  the  state  is  a sul>scriber.  The  Club-foot 
and  Harlow  Creek  Canal  connects  the  Neuse  with  Beaufort 
Harbor. 

Onnmerce. — As  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  the  rivers  of 
North  Carolina  are  ol)structed  at  their  mouths  by  shifting 
sand-bars,  which  prevent  the  entrance  of  large  ve.s.sels;  and 
hence  the  commerce  of  the  state  is  limited  to  the  export  of 
her  products  to  the  ports  of  neighboring  states  in  coasting 
vessels.  Her  exports  consist  mainly  of  lumber,  j)itch,  tar, 
and  turpentine,  with  some  rice,  cotton,  and  other  products. 
The  export  of  naval  stores  (pitch,  tar,  resin,  and  turpen- 
tine) exceeds  that  of  any  other,  if  not  all  the  states,  in  the 
Union.  About  800,000  barrels  of  turpentine  are  annually 
exported.  The  product  of  cotton  for  the  three  years  1851-2, 
’3,  and  ’4.  was  respectively  16,242, 11,524.  and  23.496  bales  of 
400  pounds  each.  The  tonnage  of  North  Carolina  at  the 
terminations  of  the  fiscal  years  1852,  ’3,  and  ’4.  was  50,621, 
56,374,  and  57.800,  of  which  about  three  fi fibs  was  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade;  tonnage  entered  for  the  same  years, 
32.‘295,  21,450,  and  17.289  tons;  cleared  53.099,  37,903.  and 
80,832  tons;  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  same  years  32.  ton- 
nage 2228;  2‘2,tonna'ze  1746;  and  38.  with  a tontnige  of  2531. 
F'oreign  imports  for  the  same  periods.  $735,858,  $‘271,238,  and 
$214,860;  and  exports  $576,399,  $314,142,  and  $391,897. 

Education. — According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were 
in  North  Carolina  16  colleges,  having  1540  students,  $101,760 
1 Income,  of  which  $7200  was  endowments;  2994  public  schools, 
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t»aving  105,025  pupils,  $268,719  income,  of  which  $153,979 
was  from  public  funds,  $85,800  from  taxation,  and  $21,462 
from  endowments ; 434  academies  and  other  schools,  having 
13,169  pupils,  $387,965  income,  of  which  $16,940  was  from 
endowments,  and  $10,620  from  public  funds.  There  are 
also  in  tho  state  301  libraries,  containing  190,091  volumes, 
of  which  263  were  public,  5 school,  21  Sunday-school,  7 col- 
lege, and  5 church  libraries. 

Jielif/ious  Denominations. — Of  the  2270  churches  in  North 
Carolina  in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  741,  Free  Will  Baptists 
37,  Christians  3t'.,  Episcopalians  81,  Friends  22,  German  Re- 
formed 15,  Lutherans  88,  Methodists  966,  Presbyterians 
482,  Roman  Catholics  7,  Unionists  93,  minor  sects  2,  giving 
1 church  to  every  437  persons.  Value  of  church  property, 
$1,999,227. 

Periodicals.— Tlvave  were  published  in  this  state  in  1860, 
8 daily,  1 tri-weekly,  4 bi-weekly,  57  weekly,  and  4 monthly 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  of  which  60  were  political,  6 
religious,  and  7 literaiy.  The  whole  number  of  copies 
issued  annual I3'  was  4,862,572. 

PidAic  Institutions. — A state  insane  asylum  is  now  in 
course  of  erection  near  Raleigh.  A special  tax  has  been 
levieil  for  this  purpose,  which  is  expected  to  yield  in  four 
years  $80,000.  The  North  Carolina  Institution  for  educating 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  coinineuced  at  the  same  place  in 
1848,  towards  which  the  state  has  contributed  $30,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  18.50.  there  were  in  North  Carolina 
4 public  libraries,  with  2500  volumes;  20  school  and  Sun- 
day-school, with  3852  volumes;  5 college,  with  21,593  vo- 
lumes; and  9 church  libraries,  with  1647. 

1‘opulalion. — At  the  first  national  census,  in  1790,  North 
Carolina  had  393,751  inhabitants;  478,103  in  1800;  555-500 
in  1810;  638,829  in  1820;  737,987  in  1830;  753.419  in  1840, 
868,903  in  1850;  in  1860,  992,622,  of  whom  629,942  were 
whites,  30,463  free  colored,  331,059  slaves,  and  1158  Indians. 
Population  to  square  mile,  19;  representative  population, 
.860,197.  Of  the  free  poi)ulation,  534,220  were  l)oi  n in  the 
state,  24,044  in  other  states,  3299  in  foreign  countries;  of 
whom  729  were  born  in  England,  889  in  Ireland,  637  in 
Scotland,  20  in  Wales,  48  in  British  America,  765  in  Ger- 
many, 44  in  France,  and  167  in  other  foreign  countries.  Of 
the  jiopulation  in  the  leading  pursuits,  85,198  were  farmers, 
21,092  servants,  19,119  farm  laborers,  18,630  laborers,  5019 
seamstresses,  3217  carpenters,  2675  housekeepers,  3162 
merchants,  1936  teachers.  1882  overseers,  1706  blacksmiths, 
1626  clerks,  1517  students,  1320  mechanics,  1310  cooi)ers, 
1123  shoemakers,  1121  mariners,  <tc.  In  the  year  ending 
Juno  1st,  1860,  there  occurred  12,600  deaths,  or  12-9  in  every 
thousand.  Of  468  deaf  and  dumb,  106  were  slaves.  (See 
I.N'TRODUCTION  to  the  voluiiie  on  Population  of  the  Eighth 
Cen^u^,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi.)  Of  5sl  blind,  189  were  slaves ; of  660 
iusano,  63  were  slaves;  of  980  idiotic,  211  were  slaves. 

Counties. — North  Carolina  is  divided  into  86  counties,  viz., 
Alamance.  Ale.xander,  Alleghany.  Anson,  Ashe,  Beaufort, 
Bertie,  Bladen.  Brunswick,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Cabarrus, 
Caldwell,  Camden,  Carteret.  Caswell,  Catawba,  Cliatham, 
Cherokee.  Cliowan.  Cleveland.  Columbus.  Craven,  Cumber- 
land. Currituck,  Davidson,  Davie,  Duplin,  Edgecombe.  For- 
sythe, Franklin,  Gaston, Gates,  Granville,  Greene,  Guilford, 
Halifax,  Harnett,  Haywood,  Henderson.  Hertford,  Hyde, 
Iredell,  Ja(;kson,  Johnston,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Lincoln.  Mc- 
Dowell, Macon,  Madison  , Martin,  Mecklenburg,  Mont- 
gomery, Moore,  Nash.  New  Ilanover,  Northami)ton,  Onslow, 
Orange,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Per.son.  Pitt,  Polk,  Ran- 
dolph, Bichmoud.  Robeson,  Rockingham,  Rowan,  Ruther- 
ford, Sanqj.son,  Stanley,  Stokes,  Surry,  Tyrrel,  Union, 
Wake,  Warren,  Washington,  Watauga,  Wayne,  Wilkes, 
Wilson,  Yadkin,  Y'ancey. 

Cities  and  Towns. — Wilmington  is  the  largest  and  most 
commercial  town  in  the  state;  population,  in  1860,9552; 
Newbern  5432,  Fayetteville  4790,  Raleigh  4780,  Salisbury 
2420,  Charlotte,  2265,  Henderson  1961.  Elizabeth  City  1798, 
Beaulort  1610,  Warrenton  1520,  Kingston  1333,  Tarboro’ 
1048,  Wilson  960,  Goldsboro’  885,  Oxford  878. 

^ (lover ument.  Finances,  &c. — In  addition  to  the  usual  divi- 
sions of  governmental  power,  there  is  in  North  Carolina  a 
Council  of  State,  consisting  of  7 persou.s,  receiving  $3  per 
day  while  in  service,  and  a like  sum  for  every  30  miles 
travelling.  The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
year.<.  and  receives  $2000  per  annum,  with  the  use  of  a fur- 
ni'hed  house.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  50  members, 
elected  for  two  years,  by  freeholders  posses.-ing  50  acres  of 
laud  each,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  120  mem- 
bers. elected  also  for  two  years,  by  popular  vote.  The  ses- 
si<ins  of  the  Legislature  are  biennial,  and  commence  on  the 
third  Monday  in  November.  Every  white  male  citizen,  over 
21  years  of  age,  and  who  has  resided  in  the  state  a year,  is 
entitled  to  a vote.  The  judiciary  consi.sts.  first,  of  a su- 
preme court,  composed  of  a chief  justice,  and  two  associ- 
ates, r<‘cei\  ing  each  $2500  per  annum.  This  court  holds  3 
sessions  annually.  2d.  Of  superior  or  circuit  courts,  com- 
posed of  7 circuits  of  10  counties  each,  which  hold  courts 
twic(!  a year  in  every  county.  The  judges  of  the.se  courts 
receive  .$1950  salary  each.  The  judges  of  both  courts  are 
chosen  by  the  legislature,  and  hold  office  during  good  be- 
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havior.  North  Carolina  is  entitled  to  8 members  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  10  electoral  votes 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  This  state  is  undergo- 
ing a geological  and  botanical  survey,  by  order  of  the  go- 
vernmeni. 

The  receipts  for  1854  amounted  to  $1,221,338,  and  dis- 
bursements to  $1,605,409.  The  public  debt,  at  the  com- 
mencementof  1855,  was  $3,409,633,  of  which  $731,000  con.^ists 
of  bonds,  sold  for  the  benefit  of  internal  improvement  com- 
panies, viz..  $250,000  to  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Rail- 
road Company;  $111,000  to  the 'Weldon  and  Gaston  Railroad, 
and  Neuse  and  Tar  River  Railroad,  and  $370,000  to  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad. 

Value  of  property,  according  to  the  census  of  1850, 
$212,071,413;  estimated  or  real  value,  $226,800,472.  The 
state  expenses  for  1852,  amounted  to  $161,472.  Ordinary 
expenses,  exclusive  of  schools  and  debt,  to  $75,000  annually. 
The  state  owns  about  $600,000  in  railroad  and  other  internal 
improvements.  In  November.  1854,  there  were  in  North  Ca- 
rolina 10  banks  and  16  branches,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $5,205,073,  a circulation  of  $6,667,762,  and  $1,290,436  in 
coin. 

Historg. — Attempts  were  made,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  to  -settle  North  Carolina  as  early  as  between 
1585  and  1589;  biit  in  one  year  after  no  trace  of  the  colony 
could  be  found.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made 
on  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke  and  Chowan,  by  some  emi- 
grants from  Virginia,  in  1653.  John  Culpepper  rebelled 
against  the  arbitrary  government  of  Miller,  in  1678,  and 
held  the  government  for  2 years.  In  1693,  North  and  South 
Carolina  were  separated.  In  1711  the  Tuscaroras,  Corees, 
and  other  savages  attacked  and  massacred  112  settlers,  prin- 
cipally of  the  Roanoke  and  Chowan  settlements;  but  the 
following  year  the  united  forces  of  the  two  Carolinas  com- 
pletely routed  them,  killing  300  savages.  The  same  year 
the  yellow  fever  raged.  In  1729,  the  proprietors  sold  their 
rights  to  the  crown.  A party  of  malcontents,  in  1771,  rose 
against  the  royal  governor,  but  after  2 hours’  contest,  fled 
with  considerable  loss.  A severe  conflict  with  the  North- 
west Indians  occurred  in  1774,  on  the  Kanawha  River, 
which  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  the  ground  by  the 
savages.  North  Carolina  took  an  early  and  active  part  in 
the  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  within  her  borders  took 
place  sanguinary  conflicts  at  Guilford  Court  House,  Brier 
Creek,  Cedar  Springs.  F’ishing  Cn'ek,  and  other  places.  The 
IMecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  May 
20,  1775  : so  North  Carolina  has  the  honor  to  have  first  pro- 
posed a separation  from  Great  Britain. 

NORTH  CAR/VER,  a post-office  of  Plymouth  co.,  Magsac 
chus(>tts. 

NORTH  CASTINE,  (kas-teen^)  a post-village  of  Hancock 
co.,  Maine,  60  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 

NORTH  CASH'LE,  a post-town.«hip  of  Westcbe.ster  co.,New 
York.  35  miles  N.N.E.  of  New  York.  Pop.  2487. 

NORTH  CEN/TRE  H.A.LL,  a thriving  village  of  Centre  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Bellefonte  and  Kishicoquillas  turnpike, 
78  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

NORTH  CHAP/EL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

NORTH  CHARLES'TON,  a post-village  in  Sullivan  co., 
New  Hamp, shire,  on  the  Sullivan  Railroad,  50  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Concord. 

NORTH  CHATGIAM,  a po.st-village  in  Barn,«table  co., 
Mas-sachusetts.  on  Pleasant  Bay.  80  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  CHATHAM,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  New 
York,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Albany. 

NORTH  CHATHAM,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania. 

NORTH  CHELMSFORD,  ch^mz'ford.  a po.st-village  of  Mid- 
dlesex CO..  Massachusetts.  25  miles  N.W.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  CHEiySEA.  (ch^Psee,)  a post-township  of  Suffolk 
co.,  IMassachusetts,  on  the  Ea.stern  Railroad,  5 miles  N.E.  of 
Boston.  Pop.  921. 

NORTH  CHEMUNG,  she-mung',  a post-office  of  Chemung 
CO..  New  York. 

NORTH  CH  ESfTER,  a post-village  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont. 

NORTH  CHESTER,  a post-office  of  Hampden  c«,  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts. 

NORTH  CIIES/TERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co., 
Maine. 

NORTH  CHICHESTER,  (chitch'es-ter,)  a post-village  in 
Merrimack  co..  New  Hampshire,  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Concord. 

NORTH  CHHLI.  a po.st-office  of  Monroe  co..  New  York. 

NORTIUCHURCH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hert,s. 

NORTH  CL.\R'EN'CE,  a post-office  of  Eric  co..  New  York 

NORTH  CLAR/ENDON.  a post-village  of  Rutland  co..  Ver- 
mont, with  a station  on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Rail- 
road. 50  miles  from  Bellow’s  Falls. 

NORTH  CLARK'SON,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  New 
York. 

NORTH  CL.-tYH'ON,  a post-office  of  Miami  co,.  Ohio. 

NORTH  CODO'RUS,  a township  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop.  2257. 

NORTH  COH.4 S/SETT,  a post-village  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mn» 
sachusetts,  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  COHOCfTON,  a post-office,  Steuben  co..  New  York 
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NORTH  COLE/BROOK,  a post-office  of  Litchfield  co.,  Con- 
oecticut. 

NORTH  CONVCORD.  a station  on  the  Boston  Concord  and 
Montreal  Railroad,  5 miles  from  Concord. 

NORTH  C0N7WAY,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

NORTH  COPAKE,  (ko-paikt,)  a post-office  of  Columbia  co., 
New  York. 

NORTH  CORN'WALL,  a post-village  in  Corrnvall  town- 
ship), Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut,  about  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Litchfield.  It  contains  an  academy  and  a lock  factory. 

NORTH  COVE,  a post-village  of  McDowell  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

NORTH  COYE  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  enters  the  Ca- 
tawba from  the  N.,  in  Burke  county. 

NORTH  COV/ENTRY,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  lO.o^ 

NORTH  CRAFTS'BURY,  a post-office  of  Orleans  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 

NORTH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Laurens  district,  So./#h 
Carolina. 

NORTH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Beaufort  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

NORTH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Phillips  co.,  Arkansas. 

NORTH  CREEK,  a township,  Grundy  co.,  lllinoi.s. 

NORTH  CROSS  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Stewart  co., 
Tennessee. 

NORTH  CUTHiER.  a post-office  of  Wa.shington  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  DANS'YILLE,  a town.ship  of  Living.«ton  co.,  New 
York,  contains  the  village  of  Dansville.  Pop.3738. 

NORTH  DAN7VERS,  a post-village  in  Essex  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Essex  Railroad,  18  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Bos- 
ton. It  has  6 churches,  a bank,  above  20  manufactories  of 
boots  and  shoes,  and  several  of  carriages  and  of  hats. 

NORTH  DAN'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Caledonia  co.,  Ver- 
mont, contains  a church  and  3 stores. 

NORTH  DART/MOUTH,  a post-village  in  Bristol  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 56  miles  S.  of  Bo.«ton. 

NORTH  DIGHTON,  (dPton,)  a post-office  of  Bristol  co., 
Massachusetts. 

NORTH  DIX/MONT.  a post-village  in  Dixmont  township, 
Peuobscpt  county,  Maine,  about  44  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta. 
It  contains  2 stores. 

NORTH  DOIRSET,  a post-office  of  Bennington  co.,  Vermont. 

NORTH  DO'VER,  a postoffice  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio. 

NORTH  DUANESBURG,  (du-ainz/burg,)  a post-office  of 
Schenectady  co.,  New  York. 

NORTH  DUNBAR/TON,  a post-village  in  Merrimack  co.. 
New  Hampshire.  8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Concord. 

NORTH-EAST,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dutchess 
co.,  New  Y^ork,  about  95  miles  N.N.E.  of  New  York  City. 
The  township  is  intersected  by  the  Harlem  Railroad.  Pop. 
1735. 

NORTH-EAST,  a flourishing  post-borough  and  townsliip 
of  Erie  co..  Pennsylvania,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  Buffalo 
and  Erie  Railroad,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Erie.  The  village  is  sur- 
rounded by  a rich  farming  country,  and  is  an  important 
port  for  the  sliipment  of  staves  and  lumber.  It  is  included 
in  the  collection  district  of  Presque  Isle.  Pop.  in  1850,  387 ; 
in  1860,  1854. 

NORTH-EAST,  a jiost-village  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland,  on 
the  river  of  its  own  name,  and  on  the  railroad  between 
Phila<lelphia  and  Baltimore,  46  miles  N.E.  of  the  latter. 

NORT I I-EAS'r,a  township  of  Orange  co., Indiana.  Pop. 982. 

NORTH-EAST,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois.  P.  1122. 

NORTH-EAST  CAPE.  See  Severo  Vostokhnoi. 

NORTH-EAST  CEN^TRE.  a posLoffice  of  Dutchess  co..  New 
York. 

NORTH  EASTOIAM,  a post-office  of  Barnstable  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

NORTH  EASH'ON.  a post-office.  Bristol  co..  Massachusetts. 

NORTH  EASTON,  a post-office.  Washincrton  co..  New  York. 

NORTH-EAST  PASS  or  BALIZE,  ba-leez/,  a village  of 
Plaqucmine  parish,  Loui.siana.  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  .Mississippi,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  pass  of  its  own  name. 
It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  pilots  and  their  families. 

NORTH-EAST  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Cecil  co.,  Mary- 
land, flows  into  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

NORTH-EAST  STA'TION,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co.. 
New  York. 

NORTH  EATON,  a po.st-office  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio. 

NORTH  EDGEdlOM  BE,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  EGOIEMONT,  a post-village  in  Berkshire  co., 
Jiassachu.setts,  about  170  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston, 

NORTH EIM,  a town  of  Hanover.  See  Nokdiieim. 

NORTH  ELtBA,a  township  of  Essex  co..  New  York.  P.  366. 

NORTH  ELLSIWORTH,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
Maine,  about  75  miles  E.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

NORTHEN,  (Ndrthen,)  nba/ten,  and  PE/TERS-SWIFT.  a 
'’illage  of  H.anover,  principality  and  7 miles  N.  of  Gottingen, 
Dear  the  Leine.  Pop.  1000. 

NORTTHE.i.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

NORTH  END,  a post-office  of  Matthews  co..  Virginia. 

NORTH  ENHTELD,  a post-office  of  Grafton  co,,  New 
IJampshire. 
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NORTH  ENGLISH.  (inglgli.«h,)  post-office.  Iowa  eo..  Tow  a 

NORTIPERN  CIRC.4RS,  (sir-karsL)  a province  of  Riitisr 
India,  extending  along  the  iv.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
from  lat.  15°  to  20°  N.  Area  17.000  square  miles.  Pop 
about  2.995.500.  The  province  was  annexed  to  Britiai' 
India  in  1765,  by  Lord  Clive. 

NORTIPERN  IHIFERTIES.  formerly  a district  of  Phila- 
delphia co..  now  included  within  the  chartered  limits  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  situated  on  the  Delaware  River,  im- 
mediately N.  of  the  city  proper.  Pop.  in  1850,  47,223.  See 
Phil.\delphia. 

NORTH  EVANS,  (iv'.anz,)  a post-office,  Erie  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  PAIR/FAX,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  A'ermont 

NORTH  FAIR'FIELD,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co., 
Maine,  18  miles  N.  of  Augusta.  In  the  vicinity  is  a prosper- 
ous society  of  Friends. 

NORTH  FAIRFIELD,  a post-office  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio. 

NORTH  FAIRHAtVEN.  a post-village  in  Bristol  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. about  55  miles  S.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  FALLMOUTH.  a post-village  in  Barnstable  co., 
Massachusetts,  about  62  miles  S.S.E.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  FARMHNGTON,  a po.st-office  of  Oakland  co., 
Michigan.  21  miles  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

NOilTH  FAYETTE,  (fd-y^tO,)  a postsjffice  of  Kennebec  co., 
Maine. 

NORTH  FAYETTE,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1172. 

NORTH  FERTRISBUR6,  a post-village  of  Addison  co., 
Vermont,  with  a station  on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington 
Railroad,  15  miles  S.  of  Burlington.  It  has  manufactures 
of  w’oollens,  leather,  cabiuetware,  sash  and  blinds,  &c. 

NORTH/FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

NORTIIFIELD,  a town.ship  in  Merrimack  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  Merrimack  River,  and  intersected  by  the 
Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad,  153  miles  N.  of 
Concord.  Pop. 1051. 

NORTIIFIELD,  a flouri.shing  post-village  and  township  in 
Washington  co.,  Vermont,  on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad, 
about  10  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier.  The  village  con- 
tains 4 woollen  fiictories,  a ntnnber  of  machine-shops  at- 
tached to  the  railroad,  2 manufactories  of  roofing-slate,  1 
hank,  6 churches,  17  stores,  and  1 academy.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  4329. 

NORTIIFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  in  Franklin 
co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad,  100  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Boston.  It  contains  2 churches,  a town-hall,  public  li- 
brary, and  4 stores.  Corn  brooms  and  pails  are  manufac- 
tured to  a considerable  extent.  There  are  3 femes  here 
across  the  Connecticut  River,  which  is  also  spanned  by  a 
bridge.  Pop.  1712. 

NORTIIFIELD  or  NORFIELD,  a village  of  Fairfield  co., 
Connecticut,  28  miles  W.S.W,  of  New  Haven. 

NORTIIFIELD,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co..  Connects 
cut,  27  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Hartford. 

NORTIIFIELD,  a town,'<hip  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Richmond 
co..  New  York,  on  Staten  Island,  Pop.  4841. 

NORTIIFIELD,  a village  of  Essex  co.,  New  Jersey,  8 miles 
W.  of  Newark;  has  1 church. 

NORTIIFIELD,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Summit 
CO..  Ohio.  Pop.  1340. 

NORTIIFIELD,  a post-town.ship  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Wa.sh- 
tenaw  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1373. 

NORTIIFIELD,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Michigan  Road,  19  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

NORTIIFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cook  co„ 
Illinois,  about  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chicago.  Bop.  15.34. 

NORTIIFIELD.  a post-office  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa. 

NORTIIFIELD  FARMS,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
Ma.ssachusetts,  on  the  Brattleborough  branch  of  the  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts  Railroad,  82  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  FLAT,  a post-office,  Wyoming  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

NORTH/FLEET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the 
Thame.s,  H miles  W.  of  Gravesend.  It  has  docks  for  ship- 
building, and  adjoining  it  is  Rosherville,  a place  of  summer 

NORTH  FOLDEN,  (foFden,)  a fiord  of  Norway,  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Nordland,  opening  from  the  We.st  Fiord.  Its 
mouth  is  about  12  miles  wide,  and  a little  beyond  it  divides 
into  two  large  branches,  called  respectively  the  North  and 
South  Folden.  The  former,  communicating  by  some  small 
passages  with  the  Ilolmack  Fiord,  isolates  a large  tract  of 
Nordland. 

NORTIPFORD,  a post-village  of  North  Branford  township, 
New  Haven  co.,  Connecticut,  12  miles  N.E.  of  New  Haven. 

NORTH  FORK,  a post-office  of  Wa.shington  co.,  Virginia. 

NORTH  FORK,  a post-office  of  Ashe  co..  North  Carolina, 
214  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

NORTH  FORK,  a postrtown.ship  of  Izard  co.,  Arkansas, 
Pop.  31.3. 

NORTH  FORK,  a post-office  of  Mason  co.,  Kentucky. 

NORTH  FORK,  a township  of  Gallatin  co.,  Illinois. 

NORTH  FORK,  a post-office  of  Ozark  co.,  Missouri. 

NORTH  FORK,  a po,st-offlce  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois,  126 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 
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NORTH  RR  ANK/FORT,  a post-village  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine, 
on  the  I’enobscot  River,  62  miles  E.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

NORTH  FRANK/LIN,  a post-office  of  New  London  co., 
Connecticut. 

NORTH  FRANKLIN,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co..  New 
f ork,  78  miles  W.S.W  of  Albany. 

NORTH  FRYERURG,  (frFbarg,)  a post-office  of  Oxford 
c>.,  IMaiiie. 

NORTH  GAGE,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  GALAVAY,  a post-office,  Saratoga  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  GAR'DEN,  a post-office,  Albemarle  co.,  Virginia. 

NORTH  GEORGETOWN,  Ohio.  See  Georgetown. 

NORTH  GLOUCESTER,  (glos/ter.)  Cumberland  co.,  Maine, 
a station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  22  miles  from  Port- 
land. 

NORTH  GO'SHKN.  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Con- 
necticut, about  35  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Hartford. 

NORTH  GRAN/RY,  a post  village  of  Hartford  co.,  Connec- 
ticut, 20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

NORTH  GRANWILLE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.. 
New  Y'ork,  about  65  miles  N.N.E.  of  Albany.  It  contains 
1 bank  ami  several  factories  and  mills. 

NORTH  GRAY,  a posLoffice  of  Cumberland  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  GREECE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  GREEN/FIELD,  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co..  New 
York. 

NORTH  GREENWICH,  (green/ich,)  a post-village  of  Fair- 
field  co.,  Connecticut.  45  miles  W.S.W.  of  New  Haven. 

NORTH  GREENWICH,  a post-office  of  Washington  co., 
New  York. 

NORTH  GRO/TON,  a post-office  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

NORTH  GROVE,  a small  village  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois. 

NORTH  GUILFORD,  (ghiPford,)  a post-village  of  New 
Haven  co.,  Connecticut,  12  mile’s  E.  by  N.  of  New  Haven. 

NORTH  GUILFORD,  a post-village  of  Chenango  co..  New 
York,  about  .50  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Utica. 

NORTH  HAD'LEY',  a post-village  of  Hampshire  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, about  90  miles  W.  of  Rostou.  The  inhabitants 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  corn  brooms. 

NORTH  HAM/RURG,  a posLoffice  of  Livingston  co., 
Michigan. 

NORTH  HAMPDEN,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  H.AMP/TON.  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  Il.AMPTON,  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co., 
New  Hampshire,  45  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Concord,  intersected 
by  the  Eastern  Itailroad.  Pop.  771. 

NORTH  HAMPTON,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Ohio,  53 
miles  W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  about  200. 

NORTH  HAMPTON,  a post-village  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois, 
18  miles  N.  of  I’eoria. 

NORTH  HANOCOCK,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  HAN/SON,  a village  of  Plymouth  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  14  miles  from  Plymouth. 

NORTH  IIAR/PERSFIELD,  a post-village  of  Delaware 
CO.,  New  York,  about  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Delhi. 

NORTH  HAR'iVLAND,  a posLvillage  of  Windsor  co.,  Ver- 
mont, with  a station  on  the  A’^ermout  Central  Railroad,  9 
miles  from  Windsor. 

NORTH  HA'VEN,  a post-township  of  Knox  co.,  Maine, 
comprising  the  North  Fox  Island,  in  Penobscot  Ray,  about 
75  miles  E.S.E.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  a Raptist  church 
and  5 stores.  The  fisheries  employ  200  men  and  1000  tons 
of  shipping,  which  is  owned  in  the  island.  Incorporated  in 
1846.  Pop.  951. 

NORTH  HAVEN,  a post-village  and  township  of  New 
Haven  co.,  Connecticut,  on  Quiuepiack  River,  and  on  the 
Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  5 miles  N.  of  New  Ha- 
ven. It  contains  3 or  4 churches,  an  academy,  and  several 
stores.  Large  quantities  of  brick  are  made  here.  Pop.  1499. 

NORTH  IIAWERHILL,*  a post-village  of  Grafton  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Roston  Concord  and  Alontreal  Railroad, 
45  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Concord. 

NORTH  HAA7ERSTRAW,  a post-office  of  Rockland  co., 
New  York. 

NORTH  HE'BRON,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  New 
York,  55  miles  N.N.E.  of  Albany.  It  has  an  academy. 

NORTH  HEC'TOR,  a post-villase  of  Schuyler  co..  New 
York,  near  Seneca  Lake,  about  22  miles  AATN.W.  of  Ithaca. 

NORTH  HEIDELRURG,  (hPdel-berg.)  a township  of  Berks 
so.,  Penn.sylvania,  10  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Reading.  Pop.  956. 

NORTH'HKMP'STEAD,  a po.st-township,  capital  ofQueen’s 
CO.,  New  V’^ork,  on  Long  Island,  about  20  miles  E.  of  New 
York  City.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Long  Island*  Sound,  which  here 
forms  several  bays.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Ro.slvn,  Max- 
HA.ssET  Vaeley,  Manhasset,  and  several  hamlets.  Pop.  5419, 

NORTH  HENtDERSON,  a post-township  of  Mercer  co., 
Illinois.  135  miles  N.AV*.  of  Springfield. 

NORTH  HKRUMAN,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  IIEGIO,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Grand  Isle  co.,  A’^ermont.  on  an  island  of  its  own  name  in 
Lake  Champlain.  60  miles  N.AV'.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  594. 

* See  UAVERniLL,  page  834. 
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NORTH  HILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

NORTH  HILL,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Kentucky. 

NORTH  HO^GAN,  a post-office  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana. 

NORTH  HOO^SIC,  a post-village  of  Rensselaer  co.,  New 
York,  with  a station  on  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad,  27 
miles  from  Troy. 

NORTH  HOPE,  a small  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

NORTH  IIUD^SON,  a post-village  of  Essex  co-,  New  York, 
105  miles  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  297. 

NORTH  HUNTGNGDON,  a township  of  AVestmoreland  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  798. 

NORTH  HYDE  PARK,  hid'park^  a post-village  in  H>  do- 
park  township,  Lamoille  co.,  Vermont,  about  30  miles  N.  cf 
Montpelier. 

NORTH'AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

NOllTlPiLL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

NORTH  INVDUSTRY,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Alaine. 

NORTH  INDUSTRY',  a post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Nimishillen  Creek,  4 miles  S,  of  Canton. 

NORTIPINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

NORTHINGTON,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co..  North 
Carolina,  50  miles  S.  of  Raleigh. 

NORTII  JACK'SON,  a post-office  of  Alahoning  co.,  Ohio. 

NORTH  JANES/VILLE,  a post-office.  Rock  co.,  AVisconsin. 

NORTH  JAA'^tA,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  KENfNERUNK  PORT,  a post-village  of  Y'ork  co., 
Maine,  8U  miles  S.S.W.  of  Augusta. 

NORTH  KIL'LINGLY',  a post-village  in  AV'indham  co., 
Connecticut,  48  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford. 

NORTH  KINGS/TON,  a post-township  in  AA'ashington  co., 
Rhode  Island,  on  Narraganset  Ray,  intersected  by  the  Sto 
niugton  Railroad,  18  miles  S.  of  Providence.  It  has  man. 
factures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  sash  and  blind.s,  &c 
It  contains  AVickford,  and  several  other  villages.  Pop.  3104. 

NORTH  KINGSTON,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  llliucis. 

NORTH  KORTRilGHT,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  New 
Y'ork. 

NORTH  LAN/SING,  a post-village  of  Tompkins  co..  New 
Y'ork,  about  14  miier  N.  of  Ithaca. 

NORTH  LAW/RENCE.  a thriving  post-village  of  St.  Law- 
rence co..  New  York,  on  Deer  River,  where  it  is  crossed,  35 
miles  E.  of  Ogdensburg.  It  is  a place  of  active  business 
and  contains  a depot  lUO  feet  by  50,  3 saw-mills,  one  of  which 
has  a gang  of  30  saws,  and  numerous  new  stores  and  dwell- 
ings. 

NORTIFLEACH,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  and  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Gloucester.  Pop.  in  1851,  1352. 
It  has  a handsome  church,  a grammar-school,  and  some 
manufactures  of  woollens. 

NORTH  LEB'ANON,  a village  and  township  of  Lebanon 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Union  Canal,  25  miles  E,  by  N.  of 
Harrisburg,  and  contiguous  to  the  borough  of  Lebanon. 
The  extensive  furnace  at  this  place  is  capable  of  producing 
near  2ii0  tons  of  pig  iron  per  week.  Total  pop.  3191. 

NORTII  LEEDS,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co.,  Alaine, 
with  a station  on  the  Androscoggin  Railroad,  10  miles  from 
Leeds. 

NORTH  LEOMINSTER,  l^mfin-.ster,  a post-village  of  Wor- 
cester co..  Massachusetts,  42  miles  AV.N’.AV.  of  Roston. 

NORTH  LblA'/ERETT,  a post-village  in  Franklin  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 82  miles  A\'.  by  N.  of  Roston. 

NORTH  LEAWISRUKG,  a post-office.  Champaign  co.,  Ohio. 

NORTH  LIR/ERT  Y,  a post-office,  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

NORTH  LIBERTY,  a thriving  post-village  of  Adams  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  plank-road  from  Ripley  to  Locust  Grove,  84 
miles  S.S.AV.  of  Columbus.  Laid  out  in  1847. 

NORTH  LIBERTY,  a post-village  in  the  N.  part  of  Knox 
co.,  Ohio.  It  contains  1 church,  and  4 stores. 

NORTH  LIBERTY',  a post  office  of  St.  Jo.seph  co.,  Indiana, 

NORTII  LIUMA,  a post-village  of  Alahoning  co.,  Ohio. 

NORTH  LIAPINGTON,  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Alaine, 
in  the  township  of  Limington,  3 miles  N.  of  Limiuglon  vil- 
lage. It  contains  a church,  and  2 stores. 

NORTH  LINCOLN,  link/9n,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co., 
Alaine,  on  the  Penobscot  River. 

NORTH-LINED  (north'lind')  LAKE  or  ISLAND  LAKE,  a 
lake  of  Riitish  America,  on  the  line”  or  limit  where  the 
woods  disappear,  in  consequence  of  the  high  latitude. 

NORTH  LINKL.AEN,  (link/lain',)  a post-office  of  Chenangc 
CO.,  New  Y'ork. 

NORTH  LIT^TLETON,  a post-office  of  Grafton  co..  New 
Hampshire, 

NORTH  LIV'ERAIORE,  a post-village  of  Androscoggin 
CO.,  Alaine,  25  miles  W.  by  N,  of  Augusta. 

NORTH  LONDONDER/RY',  a small  post-village  of  Rock 
land  CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Alanchestur  and  Lawrence 
Railroad,  25  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Concord. 

NORTII  LOVtELL,  a post-oflice  of  Oxford  co.,  Alaine. 

NORTH  LY'/AIAN,  a post-office  of  Grafton  co.,  Incw  llamp 
shire. 

NORTH  LYAIE,  a post-village  in  Now  London  co,  Con- 
necticut, 35  miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  Haven, 

NORTH  AIAD/ISON,  a post-village  of  New  Ilo'en  oo., 
Connecticut,  17  miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  Haven.  . 
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NOIITII  MADISON,  a new  and  thriving  post-village  of 
Jerferson  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  railroad,  2 miles  N.  of  Madison 
City,  and  84  miles  S.S.E.  of  Indianapolis.  The  upper  depot 
of  the  railroad  is  at  this  place.  Pop.  in  1850,  676;  in  1860, 
93S. 

NORTH  MAHO'NING,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1175. 

NORTH  MAN'CIIESTER,  a post-viliage  of  Wabash  co.,  In- 
diana, oil  Et'l  River,  about  105  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

NORTH  MANHE1.M,  man^hlme,  a township  of  Schuylkill 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  3 or  4 miles  S.  of  Pottsville.  Pop.  3196. 

NORTH  MAN/LTUS,  a post-office,  Ouondaga  co.,  New  York. 

NORTH  MARI/AVILLE,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  MAR/SUALL,  a postroffice,  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan. 

NORTH  MARSIPEIELD,  a post-village  of  Plymouth  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  North  River,  21  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

NORTHMAWEN  or  NORTHMA'VINE,  a parish  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  of  Shetland,  comprising  the  N.  part  of  Mainland, 
and  a number  of  environing  islands.  Rona’s  Hill,  in  this 
parish,  is  about  2000  feet  in  elevation. 

NORTH  MEN/DON,  a village  of  Monroe  co..  New  York,  10 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Rochester. 

NORTH  MID'DLEBOROUGIl,  a post-village  in  Plymouth 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  35  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  MID/DLETON,  a township  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1046. 

NORTH  MIDDLETON,  a post-village  of  Bourbon  co., 
Kentucky,  10  miles  E.  of  Paris.  It  contains  1 academy  and 
2 churches. 

NORTH  MON'MOUTH,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  MONROE,  (mon-ro/,)  post-office,  Waldo  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  MONTPE/LIER,  a post-office  of  Washington  co., 
Vermont,  6 miles  N.  of  Montpelier. 

NORTIPMOOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

NORTH  MORE/LAND,  a township  of  Wyoming  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

NORTH  MOUNT' AIN,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  Columbia  co.,  being  partly  in  this  and  partly 
in  Lycoming  county.  North  Mountain  is  also  the  name 
gomelimes  applied  to  the  northernmost  ridge  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  in  Pennsylvania,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
South  Mountain. 

NORTH  MOUNTAIN,  a post-village  of  Berkeley  co.,  W. 
Virginia,  with  a station  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, 26  miles  from  Harper’s  Ferry. 

NORTH  MOUNT  PLEAS'ANT,  a thriving  post-village  of 
Marshall  co.,  Mississippi,  on  the  stage-road  fromllolly  Springs 
to  Memphis,  (in  Tennessee,)  15  miles  N.W.  of  the  former. 

NORTH  NASSAU,  a post-office  of  Rensselaer  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  NEW'BURG.  a post-office  of  I’enobscot  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  NEW'BURY,  a post-office  of  Geauga  co.,  Ohio. 

NORTH  NEW'PORT,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  NEW  PORT/L.\ND.  a post-village  of  Somerset  co., 
Maine,  about  50  miles  N.W.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  5 stores, 
and  several  manufactories.  Pop.  about  200. 

NORTH  NEtV'RY,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  NEW  SA'LEM,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
Massachusetts,  75  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  NOR'WAY,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  NOR/WICH,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Chenango  co..  New  Y’ork,  has  a village  of  the  same  name  on 
the  Chenango  Canal,  45  miles  S.S.W.  of  Utica.  Pop.  1171. 

NORTH  NORWICH,  a post-office  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio. 

NORTH'OP,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Flint. 

NORTH  OR'ANGE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 72  miles  IV.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

NOR'THORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  with 
a station  on  the  JAncolnshire  Railway,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Gainsborough. 

NORTH  OR/WELL,  a small  post-village  of  Bradford  co., 
Pennsvivania,  about  14  miles  N.E.  of  Towanda. 

NORTIl'OVER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

NORTH  OX/FORD,  a post-village  in  Worcester  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 50  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  PALER/MO,  a post-office  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  PAR'IS,  a post-village  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  55  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Portland. 

NORTH  PAR'MA,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  New  York. 

NORTH  PAR'SONl'T  ELD,  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Maine, 
80  miles  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

NORTH  PEM'BROKE,  post-office,  Genesee  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  I’ENN,  a township  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  Philadelphia  city,  Pennsylvania,  3 or  4 miles  N.  of  the 
Shite  House. 

NORTH  PENOB'SCOT,  a posLoffice  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  PER/RY.  a po.st-office  of  Lake  co.,  Ohio. 

NORTH  PINE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Clarion  co.,  Penn- 
ylvaiiia. 

.NORTH  PITCIUER.  a postroffice,  Chenango  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  PITT'SON,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  PLAINS,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extre- 
mity of  Ionia  co..  Michigan.  Pop.  954. 

NORTH  PLY’^MP'TON,  a post-village  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mas- 
fachusetts,  32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Boston. 
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NORTH  POINT,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  tht 
Patapsco  River,  Maryland.  On  it  are  two  lighthouses. 

NORTH  POINT,  a po.st-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

NORTH  PORT,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Prince 
Edward,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Belleville,  and  14  miles  from  Picton.  Pop  about  225. 

NORTH'PORT,  a post-township  in  Waldo  co.,  Maine,  or 
the  W.  side  of  Penobscot  Bay,  44  miles  E.  of  Augusta. 
Pop.  1178. 

NORTHPORT,  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York,  on 
the  N.  side  of  Long  Island.  40  miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  York. 

NORTHPORT.  a post-village  in  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Alabama, 
on  Blackwarrior  River,  105  miles  N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

NORTHPORT,  a post-village  of  Noble  co.,  Indian.a,  on  the 
Noi-th  Fork  of  the  Elkhart  River,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Albion. 

NORTH  POR/TER,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  POTTS'DAM,  a post-office  of  iSt.  Lawrence  co.. 
New  York.  See  R.vcketville. 

NORTH  POW'NAL,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  POWNAL,  a post-office  of  Bennington  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 

NORTH  PRAIRIE,  pr.Vree,  a post-village  of  Knox  co., 
Illinois,  56  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Peoria. 

NORTH  PRAIRIE  STATION,  a post-village  of  Waukesha, 
CO.,  Wisconsin.  31  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukie.  It  has  70  liou.se8. 

NORTH  PRES^COTT,  a post-village  of  Hampshire  co., 
Massachusetts,  75  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  PROS'PECT,  a post-office  of  Waldo  co..  Maine. 

NORTH  PROV'IDENCE,  a township  of  Providence  co., 
Rhode  Island,  bordering  on  Massachusetts,  4 miles  N.  of 
Providence,  intersected  by  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road. It  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Paw- 
tucket. Pop.  11,818. 

NORTH  RAISIN VILLE,  (rA'zjn-vil,)  a post-office  of  Mon- 
roe CO.,  Blichigan. 

NORTH  RAY'MOND,  a postoffice,  Cumberland  co.,  Maine, 

NORTH  RE.VDING,  (rSd'ing.)  a post-village  and  township 
of  Middlesex  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  Ipswich  River,  and  on 
the  Salem  and  Lowell  Railroad,  17  miles  N.  of  Boston.  In- 
corporated in  1853.  Pop.  1203. 

NORTH  READING,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New-  V'ork. 

NOJJITH  REHO'BOTH.  a post-village  of  Bristol  co.,  Massor 
chuseivls,  38  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Boston. 

NOKTl’lI-REPPS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

NORTH  RIDGE,  a po.st-office  of  Ni.-igara  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  RIDGE/VILLE,  a post-office  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio. 

NORTH  RIDGE'WAY,  a post-office  of  Orleans  co..  New 
York. 

NORTH  RIY'ER,  a small  stream  formed  by  the  junction 
of  its  E.  and  W.  branches,  which  rise  in  Windham  co.,  Ver- 
mont, falls  into  Deerfield  River,  in  Franklin  county,  Ma.s- 
sachusetts. 

NORTH  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Plymouth  co.,  in  the 
E.  part  of  Mas.sachuselts,  flows  into  the  Atlantic  v)cean. 

NORTH  RIVER,  New  York.  See  Hudson  Riveu. 

NORTH  RIVER,  in  the  central  part  of  Virginia,  rises  in 
Augusta  CO.,  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  flows  south- 
ward through  Rockbridge  county,  passes  by  Lexington,  and 
enters  James  River  immediately  above  its  passage  through 
the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Bedford 
county.  This  stream,  in  its  upper  part,  is  called  the  Calf- 
pasture  River.  The  whole  length  is  about  100  miles. 

NORTH  RIVER,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Virginia.  This  name 
is  frequently  applied  to  the  Bappahannock,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Rapidan.  It  is  formed  by  Hedgman’s  and  Thornton’s 
Rivers,  which  unite  on  the  boundary  between  Culpepper 
and  Fauquier  counties.  See  R.vppaha.nnock. 

NORTH  RIVER,  of  Hampshire  co.,  W.  Virginia,  is  an 
affluent  of  the  Great  Cacapon  River. 

NORTH  RIVER,  of  Rockingham  co.,  Virginia,  one  of  the 
heaff  streams  of  the  Shenandoah  proper,  flows  south-east- 
ward and  unites  with  the  Middle  and  South  Rivers,  near 
Port  Republic,  in  the  county  Just  named.  It  furnishes 
excellent  water-power. 

NORTH  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Alabama,  flows  into 
Blackwarrior  River,  a few  miles  above  Tuscaloosa. 

NORTH  RIVER,  Iowa,  sometimes  called  UPPER  THREE, 
rises  in  the  W.  central  part  of  the  state,  and  enters  Des 
Moines  River  iu  Polk  county. 

NORTH  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Alabama. 

NORTH  RIVER  MEE'DING  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Hamp- 
shire co.,  W.  Virginia. 

NORTH  RIVER  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co., 
W.  Virginia,  about  14  miles  E.  of  Romney. 

NORTH  ROCH'ESTER,  a post-village  in  Plymouth  co., 
Massachusetts,  46  miles  S.  by  E of  Boston. 

NORTH  ROME,  a small  post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

NORTH  ROY’'ALTON,  a post-office  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio. 

NORTH  PfUS'SELL,  a post-office  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New 
York. 

NORTH  SA'LEM,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hamp.shire. 

NORTH  S.\LEM,  a post-village  and  township  of  West- 
chester CO.,  New  York,  about  110  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 
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■riie  Ti'Ji^e  nas  several  churches,  and  an  academy.  The 
flarlem  Raiicoad  runs  along  the  W.  border  of  the  township. 
l>op  1497. 

N'lRTlI  SALEM,  a post-village  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana, 
30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

XOR'l  II  SALU/DA,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district, 
South  (’arolina. 

NORTH  SAN'BORNTON,  a post-office  of  Belknap  co.,  New 
Ilampsliire. 

NORTH  SAND^WICH,  a post-village  in  Carroll  co.,  New 
Hanijishire. 

NOIlTIl  SANDWICH,  a post-village  in  Barnstable  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Cape  Cod  Railroad,  58  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Boston. 

NORTH  SCITDATE,  (sit'u-At,)  a post-village  in  Plymouth 
CO.,  .Ma-isachusetts,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  SCITUATE,  a post-village  in  Providence  co., 
Rhode  Island,  10  miles  IV.  of  Providence.  It  contains  an 
academy,  and  has  extensive  print-works,  and  manufactures 
muslin  de  laines,  &c. 

NORTH  SEA  or  GEIPMAN  OCEAN  (Ger.  Deutsches  Mesr, 
doitshtes  main;  Dutch  Nnrd  Zes,  nout  z.i;  Fr.  Mer-du-Nord, 
main  dli  uor;  anc.  Germanficum  Ma're  or  GermanUcus  Ocet- 
anits.)  an  arm  or  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  extending 
from  the  Strait  of  Dover  to  the  Shetland  Islands;  bounded  E. 
by  Norway  and  Denmark,  S.  by  Hanover,  the  Netherland.s, 
Belgium,  and  France,  and  IV.  by  the  British  Islands:  length 
700  miles,  extreme  breadth  420  miles.  On  the  N.E.  it  forms 
a wide  arm  called  the  Skager-rack,  CO  miles  broad,  which 
separates  Norway  from  Denmark.  This  again  communicates 
southward  with  the  Cattegat  or  Kattegat,  a great  arm  of  the 
North  Sea,  between  Sweden  on  the  E.,  the  Danish  Islands  on 
the  S..  and  the  peninsula  of  .lutland  oti  the  IV.  The  Cattegat 
communicates  with  the  Baltic  by  the  3 straits  called  the 
Sound  or  Ore  Sund.  and  the  Great  and  Little  Belts,  and 
contains  the  islands  Lessee,  Anholt,  and  Samsiie,  near  which 
latter  is  the  small  island  of  Kyholm,  which,  since  1831,  has 
been  a great  quarantine  station  for  all  ships  entering  the 
Danish  seas.  The  shores  of  all  the  countries  that  surround 
the  North  Sea  are  deeply  indented  with  bay.s,  fiords,  inlets, 
and  large  estuaries.  The  water  is  deepest  on  the  Norwegian 
side,  where  the  soundings  give  190  fathoms;  but  the  mean 
depth  of  the  whole  basin  may  be  stated  at  no  more  than  31 
fathoms.  The  bed  of  this  sea  is  traversed  by  several  enor- 
mous bank.s,  one  of  which,  occupying  a central  position, 
trends  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Scotland,  in  a N.E.  direction, 
to  a distance  of  110  miles;  others  run  from  Denmark  and 
J utland  upwards  of  105  miles  to  the  N.IV. ; while  the  greatest 
of  all.  the  Dogger  Bank,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  sea.  from 
hit.  54°  10'  to  57°  24'  N.,  and  Ion.  1°  to  6°  7'  E.  The  great 
oceanic  tidal  wave,  which  originates  in  the  Atlantic,  having 
swept  the  IV.  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  enters 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  North  Sea.  giving  high  water  nearly 
simultaneously  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Scotland  and  Nor- 
way. Pursuing  its  course  along  the  coasts  of  the  former 
and  of  England,  on  which  it  strikes  very  directly,  and  with 
great  force,  it  rules  the  tides  as  far  S.  .as  the  Thames,  making 
the  tour  of  Great  Britain  in  18  hours.  It  determines  .also 
the  tides  of  Belgium,  from  Ostend  to  Dunkirk;  and  does 
not  cease  to  affect,  though  it  does  not  rule,  the  tides  of  the 
continent  through  the  channel.  On  entering  the  North 
Sea,  on  the  N.  of  Scotland,  the  tidal  wave  does  not  exceed 
12  feet,  but  gradually  increases  to  14,  16,  18,  and  on  the 
Humber,  to  20  feet;  a difference  of  height  depending  on  the 
figure  of  the  shore,  the  form  of  the  bottom,  and  the  direction 
of  incidence  of  the  wave.  The  fisheries  in  this  sea  are  exten- 
sive, as  well  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  celebrated  for  its  cod 
fishery,  as  on  all  the  shores  that  bound  it : they  are  still 
greater  at  its  N.  extremity,  in  the  direction  of  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  I.sles. 

NORTH  SE.IRSLMONT,  a post-village  in  IV.aldo  co.,  M.aine. 

NOKTH  SEARS'PORT,  a post-office  of  IValdo  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  SEDGOVICK,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  M.aine. 

NORTH  SEIVGCKLEY,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of 
Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Beaver  River.  Pop.  1-3.37, 

NORTH  SHAPLEIGH,  (shapRee.)  a post-office  of  York  co., 
M.aine. 

NORTH  SIIEF'FIELD,  a post-office  of  Ashtabula  co..  Ohio. 

NORTH  SHEL'DON,  a post-office.  IVyoraing  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  SHENAN/GO,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  881. 

Nf)RTH  SHEIVBURNE,  a post-office  of  Rutland  co., 
Vermont. 

NORTH  SHORE,  a post-office  of  Richmond  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  SIDNEY,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  SLIP/PERY  ROCK,  a township  of  Lawrence  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

NORTH  SMITH^FIELD,  a small  post-village  of  Bradford 
00.,  Pennsylvani.a. 

NORTH  SOMERS,  (shm'prz,)  a post-village  of  Tolland  co., 
Connecticut,  about  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hartford. 

NORTH  SPAIRTA.  a post-office,  Livingston  co.,  New  York. 

NORTH  SPENRMIR,  a post-village  in  IVorcester  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 53  miles  IV^.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Tennessee. 
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NORTH  SPRING'FIELD,  a post-office  of  Windsor  co 
Vermont. 

NORTH  SPRINGFIELD,  a post-office  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio 

NORTH  S'l’A M/FORD,  a post-village  in  Fairfield  co.,  Con- 
necticut, 40  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  New  Ilaven. 

NORTH  STAR,  a post-office,  IVashington  co..  Pennsylvani.a 

NORTH  STAR,  a post-office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

NOR'ITI  STEPIIENTOIVN,  (stee^ven-town,)  a post-office  of 
Rensselaer  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  S'TEIGLING,  a post-office,  Cayuga  co.,  New  York. 

NORTH  STOCKGIOLM,  a post-office  of  St.  Lawrence  co.. 
New  York,  located  at  Knapp’s  Station,  on  the  Northern 
Railroad,  about  8 miles  N.E.  of  Potsdam. 

NORTII  STO'NI  VGTON,  a post-township  of  New  London 
CO.,  Connecticut,  17  miles  N.E.  of  New  London.  Pop.  1913. 

NORTH  STRABANE,  (stra-bSnf,)  a township  of  IVashing- 
ton CO.,  Penns}dvania.  Pop.  1213. 

NORTH  STRAF/FORD,  a post-office  of  Strafford  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

NORTH  STUKELEY,  stukffee,  a post-village  cf  Canada 
East,  co.  of  Shefford,  24  miles  IV.  of  Sherbrooke,  and  66 
miles  from  .Montreal,  Pop.  of  the  township,  about  2100. 

NORTH  SUDBURY,  (siid/ber-e.)  a post-village  in  Middle- 
sex CO..  Massachusetts.  23  miles  IV.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

NOR'TH  SULPHUR,  a post-office  of  Fannin  co , Texas. 

NORTH  SIVANSE.V,  swan/see,  a post-vill.age  in  Bristol  co., 
Massachusetts,  46  miles  S.  by  IV.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  TEIVKS/BURY,  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co., 
Massachusetts,  25  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  'THETVFORD,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  Ver- 
ment.  with  a station  on  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic 
Rivers  Railroad,  3 miles  from  Thetford. 

NOR'TH  'TO  WAN'D  A,  a post-township  of  Bradford  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  2 miles  N.  of  'Tow^anda.  Pop.  582. 

NOR'TH  'TROY,  a post-office  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont. 

NORTH  'TRUGIO,  a post-village  in  Barnstable  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 60  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

NOR'TH  'TURNfBRlDGE,  a post-office,  Oxford  co.,  Vermont, 

NOR'TH  'TURLVER.  a post-village  in  Turner  township 
Oxford  CO.,  Maine,  on  Martin's  Stream,  which  enters  Seventy 
Mile  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Androscoggin.  It  contain.'^  I 
store,  a large  shoe  factory,  saw  and  grist  mill,  shingle 
machine,  carding-mill,  aud  machinery  for  carriages  and 
sleighs.  Pop.  about  200. 

NOR'TH  TURNER  BRIDGE,  a post-village  in  Turner 
township,  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  on  the  Androscoggin,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a toll  bridge.  It  contains  a store,  and  100 
inhabitants. 

NOR'TH  TIVO  RIVER,  of  Missouri,  a small  stream  rising 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  through  Marion 
CO.,  into  the  Mississippi,  3 miles  above  Marion  City.  'The 
South  'Two  River  enters  the  Mississippi,  half  a mile  farther 
down. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  nor-thum'ber-land,  (L.  Northumt- 
hria.)  the  most  N.  county  of  EnMand,  having  N.IV.  Scotland, 
and  E.  the  North  Sea.  Area  1952  square  miles,  or  1.197.440 
acres,  about  1 50.000  of  which  are  arable.  Pop.  in  1851, 303,568. 
Surface  in  the  IV.  occupied  by  the  Cheviot  Mountains  and  by 
wild  moorlands,  spurs  of  which  stretch  eastward  through 
the  county,  but  are  separated  by  fine  valleys,  which  on  the 
E.  coast  expand  into  broad  level  tracts.  Coa.st  line  in  parts 
very  bold  and  rugged;  in  other  parts  indented  by  noble 
e.sfuaries.  Chief  rivers,  the  'Tyne,  Coquet,  Alne,  Blyth, 
IVansbreck,  and  'Till.  'The  principal  mineral  is  coal,  for  the 
export  of  which,  this  county  is  pre-eminently  noted.  Lead 
and  iron  are  also  wrought.  Manufactures  chiefly  confined 
to  Newcastle.  'The  Newcastle  and  Carli.sle.  Great  North  of 
England,  Newcastle  and  Berwick,  and  Caledonian  Railways 
tr.averse  this  county,  and  many  small  railways  connect  the 
coal-pits  with  the  rivers.  Principal  towns.  Newcastle.  Tyne- 
mouth, North  Shields,  Alnwick,  Hexham,  and  Morpeth. 
The  N.  and  S.  divisions  of  the  county  each  send  2 members 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  its  boroughs  (exclusive  of 
Berwick)  send  4 members.  Under  the  Britons  Northum- 
berland formed  part  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Brigantes: 
under  the  Heptarchy  it  formed  a part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria.  After  the  conquest,  it  was  granted  to  the 
illustrious  family  of  Percy,  to  a descendant  of  whom,  through 

a female  branch,  it  still  gives  the  title  of  Duke, Adj.  aud 

inhab.  Northumuri.vn,  nor-thumfl)re-an. 

NOR'THUM/BERLAND,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  of  500  square  miles.  'The 
IVest  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  washes  its  IV.  bor- 
der, and  the  North  Branch  of  that  river  flows  through  the 
middle;  these  two,  uniting  at  Northumberland,  form  the 
Susquehanna  proper.  It  is  also  drained  by  Shamokin,  Ma- 
hanny,  and  Mahantango  Creeks.  'The  southern  part  of  the 
county  is  traversed  by  barren  mountain  ridges,  named  Sha- 
mokin Hill.  Mahanoy  and  Line  .Mountains.  Some  of  the 
valleys  are  highly  productive.  Extensive  beds  of  anthracite 
coal  are  worked  near  Shamokin,  in  the  S.E.  part.  Iron  ore 
and  limestone  are  abundant.  'The  North  Branch  Cana, 
passes  through  the  county,  and  connects  near  Sunbury 
with  the  West  Branch  Canal.  'This  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  by  the  Lackawanna 
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and  Bloomsbiirg  Railroad,  and  by  the  Northern  Central 
Railroad.  Organized  in  1772,  and  named  from  Northumber- 
land, a county  of  England.  Capital,  Sunbury.  Population 
28  922. 

ikORTIIUMBERLAND,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  on  the  estuary  of  the  Po- 
tomac River,  has  an  area  of  150  square  miles.  Its  eastern 
outline  is  indented  by  sever.al  inlets,  two  of  which  are  called 
the  Coati  and  Wicomico  Rivers.  The  surface  is  somewhat 
undulating,  and  the  soil  of  medium  quality.  Formed  in 
1048.  Capital,  Ileathsville.  Pop.  7531,  of  whom  4092  were 
free,  and  3439  slaves. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Coos  CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut 
River,  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  about 
110  miles  N.  of  Concord.  Pop.  736. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a post-township  on  the  E.  border 
of  Saratoga  co..  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  intersected 
by  the  Saratoga  and  Washington  Railroad,  40  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1666. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a post-borough  of  Northumber- 
land co..  Pennsylvania,  is  built  on  the  point  of  land  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.R.,  56  miles  N.  of 
Harrisburg.  It  occupies  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations 
in  the  state,  combining  the  charms  of  river  and  mountain 
scenery  in  a high  degree.  It  contains  a town-hall,  7 churches, 

1 bank,  and  an  academy.  The  Northern  Central  Railroad 
passes  through  this  place.  Here  are  2 bridges  across  the 
branches  of  the  river.  Population  in  1850,  1041 ; in  1860, 
1108. 

NORTHUM'BERLAND,  a county  of  Canada  West,  lying 
upon  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  comprises  an  area  of 
730  square  miles.  Rice  Lake  is  in  the  N.  part  of  this  county, 
and  numerous  small  streams  flow  thence  to  Lake  Ontario. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  2 railroads  leading  from  Peter- 
borough to  Lake  Ontario,  and  one  leading  from  Kingston 
to  Toronto.  Capital,  Cobourg.  Pop.  31,229. 

NORTHUM'BERLAND,  an  extensive  maritime  county  of 
New  Brunswick,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It 
is  drained  by  the  beautiful  river  Miramichi,  forming  at  its 
mouth  the  extensive  harbor  of  the  .same  name.  The  river 
is  9 miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of 
the  largest  class  30  miles.  Northumberland  is  one  of  the 
best  watered  and  most  heavily  timbered  counties  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  its  commerce,  already  extensive,  is  annu- 
ally increasing.  Capital,  Miramichi.  Pop.  in  1851,  15.064. 

NORTHUMRERLAND,  a maritime  county  of  New  South 
M’ales,  East  Australia,  having  on  the  N.  the  Hunter  River, 
S.  the  Hawkesbury  River,  and  on  the  E.  the  ocean.  Area 
2342  square  miles.  Pop.  13,335.  Surface  mountainous. 
Coal  is  a highly  important  product,  and  exported  from  New- 
castle, on  the  Hunter;  besides  which  town,  this  county 
contains  Maitland,  Singleton,  Morpeth,  &c.  It  returns  2 
members  to  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative  Assembly,  1 
for  the  county,  and  1 for  its  boi’oughs. 

NGRTHU.li^BERLAND  IN/LET,  British  North  America,  a 
bay  W.  of  Cumberland  Island,  and  N.  of  Frobisher  Strait, 
its  entrance  in  lat.  65°  N.,  Ion.  6.5°  IV. 

NORTHUM/BERLAND  ISL.ANDS,  are  off  the  E.  coast  of 
Australia;  lat.  21°  30'  S.,  Ion.  150°  E. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  STRAIT,  of  British  North  America, 
separates  Prince  Edward’s  Island  from  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

NOR'I'II UMBRIA.  See  Northumberland. 

NORTH  U'NION,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  UNION,  a post-oflice  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio. 

NORTH  UNIONToWn,  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio. 

NOR'ril  URBA^NA,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

NORTH  UX/BRIDGE,  a post-vDlage  of  Worcester  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

NORTH  VAS'SALBOROUGH,  a postrofiice  of  Kennebec 
30.,  Maine. 

NORTH  VER/NON,  a post-office,  Shiawassee  co.,  Michigan. 

NORTH  YER.NON.  a village  of  Vernon  township,  Jen- 
nings CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Rail- 
road, where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Ohio  and  .Mississippi  Railroad, 
73  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  778. 

NORTH  VITJLA.GE,  a village  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railro.'ul,  15  miles  from 
Worcester. 

NORTIHVILLE,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, 18  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Danbury. 

NORTHVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Cayuga  co.,  New 
Vork,  2 miles  E.  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  20  miles  S.  by  W.of 
Auburn.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  King’s  Ferry. 

NORTHVILLE,  a po.shvillage  of  Fulton  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Sacondaga  River,  55  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

NOR’ITl  VIliLE,  a post-villase  of  Erie  co.,  I’ennsylvania. 

NORTHVILLE,  a village  of  Plymouth  co..  Massachusetts, 
«n  a branch  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  5 miles  from  Bridge- 
water. 

NORTHVILLE,  a post-vill.age  of  Plymouth  township, 
Wayne  co..  Michigan,  on  the  W.  branch  of  Rouge  River,  27 
niles  W.N.W.  of  Detroit.  The  extensive  water-power  of  | 
4L 
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the  river  gives  motion  to  mills  and  factories  of  various  kinda 
The  village  has  several  churches.  Pop.  620. 

NORTH VILLE,post-township,La  Salle  co.,niinoip.  P.1270. 

NORTHVILLE.  a post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  near 
Fox  River.  65  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

NORTH  WAKEFIELD,  (wAkTeeld,)  a post-office  of  CnrroU 
CO..  New  Hampshire. 

NORTH  WAI/DOBOROUGIT.  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co., 
Maine.  2-5  miles  E.S.E.  of  Atigusta. 

NORTH  WALES.  See  Wales. 

NORTH  WARDS'BOROUGH.  a post-village  of  Windham 
co.,  Vermont.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  cabinetware, 
and  carriages,  , 

NORTH  IVASHUNGTON,  a post-office,  Lincoln  co..  Maine. 

NORTH  WASHINGTON,  a village  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 14  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Butler. 

NORTH  IVASHINGTON,  a post-village  of  IVestmoreland 
co.,  Pennsylvania.  25  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Pittsburg. 

NORTH  WATERFORD,  (wd/ier-ford.)  a post-office  of  Oxford 
CO.,  Maine. 

NORTH  WAYNE,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  WEARE,  wdr,  a jjost-village  of  Hillsborough  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Alerrimaok  and  Connecticut  Rivers 
Railro.'id.  19  miles  from  Manchester. 

NORTH-WEST,  a post-township,  forming  the  N.IV.  extre- 
mity of  Williams  co.,  Ohio.  Poj).  1138. 

NORTH-WEST,  a township.  Orange  co.,  Indiana.  P.  840. 

NORTH-WEST  BRIDGEOVATER,  a post-office  of  Ply- 
mouth co.,  Massachusetts. 

NORTH-IVES'UERN,  a post-office.  Oneida  co..  New  York. 

NORTH-WEST  MINE,  a post-office  of  Houghton  co.,  Mi- 
chigan. 

NORTH-WEST  RIVER  BRIDGE,  a post-oflice  of  Norfolk 
co.,  Virginia. 

NORTH-WEST  TER'RTTORY,  the  name  originally  given 
to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 

NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY,  the  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  British  America,  W.  of  Canada,  the  great  lakes 
and  5Ioose  River. 

NORTH  WETH/ERSFIELD,  a post-oflice  of  IVyoming  co.. 
New  York. 

NOR'iTI  WEYMOUTH,  wd'moth,  a po.st-village  of  Norfolk 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  South  Sliore  Railroad,  18  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Boston.  It  h.as  several  boot  and  shoe  factories. 

NORTH  WHAR/TON,  a post-oflice  of  Potter  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

NORTH  WHITE  CREEK,  a post-village  of  ITashington 
CO.,  New  York,  about  36  miles  N.E.  of  Albany.  It  contains 
churches  of  4 or  5 denominations,  and  several  stores  and 
factories.  Pop.  about  800. 

NORTH  WHITEfFTELD,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  WHITEHIALL,  a posUtownship  of  Lehigh  co., 
Pennsylvania.  8 miles  N.W.  of  Allentown.  Pop.  4152. 

NORTH/ WICH,  a market- town  of  England,  co.  and  17  J 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Chester,  on  the  river  Weaver  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Canal.  Pop.  in  1851,  1377.  It  has  a large  ancient 
church,  grotesquely  decorated,  a grammar  school,  a union 
workhouse,  branch  bank,  large  dock-yards  for  building  flats 
employed  in  carrying  salt,  with  very  extensive  manufac- 
tures and  exports  of  that  article  obtained  from  contiguous 
mines,  and  very  productive  brine  springs. 

NORTH  WIL/NA,  a post-village  of  Wilna  township.  Jef- 
ferson CO.,  New  York,  about  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Watertowu. 

NORTH  WIL'TON,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  1V1LT!  )N.  a post-office  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut. 

NORTH  WIND/HAM,  a post-office,  Cumberland  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  WINDHAM,  a posbvillage  of  Windham  co.,  Con- 
necticut, 30  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Hartford. 

NORTH  WIN/FIELD,  a post-office  of  Herkimer  co.,  New 
York. 

NORTH  WO/BURN,  a post-office  of  Middlesex  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

NORTIPWOLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

NORTH  WOLF/BOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

NORTH/WOOD,  a parish  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

NORTH/WOOD,  a township  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hampshire,  20  miles  E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1502. 

NORTHWOOD,  a village  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio,  64  miles  N.W. 
of  Columbus,  contains  a college  and  female  seminary. 

NORTH  WOOD/BERRY,  a township  of  Blair  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

NORTH  WOOD/STOCK,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

NORTH  WOODSTOCK,  a post-village  of  Windham  co., 
Connecticut,  46  miles  E.N.E,  of  Hartford. 

NORTH  WRENTH'AM,  a post-village  of  Norfolk  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Norfolk  County  Railroad.  23  miles 
S.W.  of  Boston. 

NORTH  YAR/MOUTH,  a post-township  of  Cumberland 
CO.,  Maine,  on  Casco  Bay,  44  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Augusta, 
intersected  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Railroad. 
Pop. 1076. 

NOR/TON,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby, 
4 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Sheffield,  has  a fine  old  church  of  the 
15th  century,  Wesleyan  and  Unitarian  chapels.  Sir  Krancis 
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Chantrev,  the  ‘J^ulptor,  was  born  and  is  buried  at  Norton,  r 
Pop.  in  iSM,  1908.  | 

NORTON,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  and  16 
miles  N.E.  of  York,  on  the  Derwent,  opposite  to  Malton.  j 
Pop.  1644. 

NORTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 
NORTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Y'ork,  West 
Riding. 

NORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

NORTON,  a parish  of  Eugland,  co.  of  Derby. 

NORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

NORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

NORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

NORTON,  a parish  of  Eifgland,  co.  of  Leicester. 

NORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 
NORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sull'olk. 

NORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

NORTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding, 
forming  a suburb  of  New  Jlalton,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a bridge  over  the  Derwent. 

NORTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor. 
NOR/TON,  a township  of  Essex  county,  Vermont,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad. 

NORTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Bristol  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  I’aunton  Branch  Railroad,  27  miles  S.W. 
of  Boston.  It  contains  a thriving  female  .seminary,  and  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods  aiul  other  articles.  Pop.  1848. 

NORTON,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Whetstone  River.  34  miles  N.  of  Columbus. 

NORTON,  a township  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1524. 
NORTON,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Ottawa  co.,  Mi- 
chigan. 

NOR^TON-BAVANT',  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 
NORTON-BISIHOFS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
NORTON-BKIZE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 
NORTON-BY-KEM/SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVor- 

NORTON-CANES,  norRon-kAnz,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Stafford. 

NORTON-C.\N/ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 
NORTON-CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio,  120 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

NORTON-CIIIP/PING,  a parish,  borough,  and  market- 
town  of  England,  co.  and  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Oxford.  Pop. 
of  borough  in  1851,  2932.  The  town  consists  of  one  large 
street,  with  a fine  Gothic  church,  free  grammar  school,  and 
almshouse.  Three  miles  W.  are  some  curious  Druidical  re- 
mains. 

NORTON-DIS^NEY'.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
NORTON,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 
NORTON -EITZ/AVARREN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

NORTON  HILL,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  New  York. 
NORTON-IIOOK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 
NORTON-IN-HALES,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 
NORTON-KTNGS.  See  King’s  Norton. 
NOR/TON-LIND'SEY^,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVarwick. 
NORTON-MALHIEAV’ARD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

NOR/TON-MAN'DEVILLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Essex. 

NOR/TON-MID'SOMER,  a village  and  parish  of  England, 

CO.  of  Somerset,  9 miles  S.AV.  of  Bath.  Pop.  3509. 

NORTON-ON-THE-MOORS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford. 

NOICTON-PUD'DTNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 
NORH’ON  Sound,  a large  inlet  of  Behring  Sea,  Russian 
America,  between  lat.  62'^  and  6.5°  N.,  and  Ion.  161°  and 
167°  AY.  It  is  formed  by  Cape  Rodney  on  the  N.,  and  Cape 
Romanoff  on  the  S.,  between  which  its  width  is  200  miles. 

It  penetrates  inland  for  about  200  miles,  gradually  narrow- 
ing till  it  terminates  almost  in  a point.  It  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1778. 

NOICTON’S  AIILLS,  a post-office  of  Ontario  co..  New  York. 
NOIin'ON  ST.  PllliyiP,  a small  market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Bath. 

NOR/TON-SUB'COURSE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Norfolk. 
NORfTONSA’l  LLE.  a post-office  of  Albemarle  co..  A’irginia. 
NOR^TON-TA  L/GATE,  an  extra  parochial  district  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Middle.sex,  1.1  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Paul’s,  London. 

NOR/TON-under-HAMB/DON,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Somerset. 

NOlPTON  A'^ILLE,  a posUoffice  of"  Ottawa  co.,  Blichigan, 
about  96  miles  N.AY.  of  fjansing. 

NORUEGA,  a couTitry  of  Europe.  See  Norway. 

NORUNGA,  no-rung'gA,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  province  and  district  of  Bahar,  80  miles  S.S.AA’. 
of  Patna. 

NORUNGABAD,  no-rung-gA-bddL  a town  of  British  India, 
Upper  Provinces,  district  and  5 miles  S.E.  of  Mathura. 

NOR'A'AL.  a post-village  of  Canada  AVest.  co.  of  Halton, 

SI  miles  AV.  of  Toronto,  and  34  miles  from  Hamilton.  Pop. 
(•.bout  30(1. 

NORA'EGE  and  NORA'EGIA.  See  Norway. 

NORVEGIEN,  NORA'^EGIANO.  See  Norway. 
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NORWELL,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Michigan. 

NORAVALK,  nor/wok,  a river  of  Connecticut,  falls  intc 
Long  Island  Sound,  a few  miles  below  Norwalk. 

NORAVALK,  a post-borough  and  township  of  Fairfield  co., 
Connecticut,  on  both  sides  of  Norwalk  River,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  Railroad  with  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  Railroad,  32  miles  AV.S.AV.  of  New  Haven 
Vessels  drawing  6 feet  of  water  come  up  to  the  borou(rh 
It  has  8 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  4 or  5 banks,  and  3 
Union  school-houses,  among  which  is  one  of  the  finest  edi- 
fices in  the  state.  The  township  contains  manufiictories  of 
hats,  woollen  goods,  straw  goods,  locks,  &c.  Totel  popula- 
tion, 7582. 

NORAVALK,  a handsome  post- village  and  township,  capi- 
tal of  Huron  county,  Ohio,  on  the  Cleveland  Norwalk  and 
Toledo  Railroad,  100  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus.  The  vil- 
! lage  extends  along  a sandy  ridge,  and  is  built  principally 
on  a single  street,  which  is  shaded  with  a double  row  of 
maple  trees.  Much  taste  is  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  churches  and  private  residences.  The  village  is  al.so  noted 
for  its  educational  advantages;  the  Norwalk  In.stitute  and 
the  Norwalk  Female  Seminary  are  well-conducted  and 
flourishing  institutions.  It  contains  2 banks,  2 new.spaper 
offices,  and  the  machine-shops  of  the  railroad  company. 
Pop.  of  the  township  in  1850,  2613;  of  the  village,  1440; 
total  population  in  1860,  2839. 

NORAA’ALK  LIGHT,  at  the  entrance  of  Norwalk  Harbor, 
Connecticut.  Lat.  41°  2'  50"  N.,  Ion.  73°  25'  35/'  AV. 

NORWAY,  nor/wi,  (Nor.,  Dan.  and  Sw.  Norge,  noR/gi ; Ger. 
Norwegen,  noR/'ft’i'ghen ; Dutch,  Nooinvegen,  uoR/wa-ghen; 
Fr.  Norvege  or  Norwcge,  noR'vaizh/;  Sp.  Noi'uega,  noR-wA/gd; 
It.  Nm-vegia,  nor-vA/je-A:  L.  NorweJgia-,  anc.  Nerigonia?)  a 
country  forming  the  N.AV.  extremity  of  Europe,  and  occupy- 
ing the  N.AV.  and  W.  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
It  extends  from  lat.  51°  to  71°  11'  40"  N.,  and  from  Ion.  3°  50' 
to  30°  50'  E.;  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Russian  Lapland,  E. 
by  Sweden,  and  washed  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea — by 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N..  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
North  Sea  on  the  N.AA'.  and  AV.,  and  by  the  Skager-Rack  on 
the  S.  It  is  remarkable  among  all  the  countries  of  Euro|ie 
for  its  great  length  in  proportion  to  its  breadth ; from  the 
Naze  or  Cape  Lindesnaes  on  the  S.,  to  a point  adjoining  the 
North  Cape,  the  length  from  S.S.AA’.  to  N.N.E.  is  about 
1080  miles ; greatest  breadth,  measured  nearly  on  the  parallel 
of  60°,  is  about  275  miles;  but,  towards  the  N.,  its  breadth 
in  .some  places  is  contracted  to  20  miles;  area  estimated  at 
123,386  square  miles. 

The  coast-line  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  bold  pr(!cipi- 
tous  cliffs;  and  is  remarkable,  both  for  the  innumerable 
islands  by  which  it  is  lined,  and  the  bays  or  fiords,  ivliit  h 
deeply  indent  it  in  all  directions,  but  generally  from  AA’.  to 
E.,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  great  ocean-wave  is  dashed 
upon  it.  The  chief  of  these  are — from  S.  to  N.,  the  Bukko 
fiord,  Hardanger,  Trondhjem,  Saltens,  Ofoden,  Porsang,  and 
Varanger  fionls.  The  most  extensive  gulf  on  the  S.  coast 
is  that  of  Christiania.  Numerous  peninsulas  separate  the 
fiords;  among  the  most  rem  irkable  of  which  are  Cape  Nord- 
Kyn  on  the  N.,  and  Cape  Stadt  on  the  AAC  coast.  Some  of 
the  fiords  form  excellent  harbors ; but  the  immense  num- 
ber of  mountainous  islands  and  rocky  islets  which  border 
the  coast,  render  access  difficnlt.  The  largest  of  these  archi- 
pelagoes are  the  Loffoden  Islands,  separated  from  the  conti- 
nent by  the  A'est-fiord;  and,  further  N.,  the  islands  of  Ma- 
gerbe,  Sorbe,  Kiugval.«be,  Ilvalbe,  and  Senjen.  Between 
these  island  groups  and  the  continent,  there  is  a widepas.^age 
for  coasting  vessels. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Mountains,  &c. — The  surface  of  Nor- 
way is  very  mountainous,  particularly  in  the  AA’.  and  N., 
where,  in  many  places,  are  lofty  summits,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  surrounding  levels ; but  mountain  chains,  properly 
so  called,  have  no  existence,  and  the  true  character  of  the 
surface  is  that  of  a series  of  elevated  plateaus,  from  which 
mountain  mas.ses  rise  with  the  greatest  irregularity,  and  so 
isolated  from  each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  point  out 
any  central  axes  of  which  the  other  mountains  in  their 
vicinity  can  be  considered  as  ramifications.  The  plateaus 
referriid  to  seem  to  admit  of  being  reduced  to  six; — 1.  The 
Plateau  of  Finmark.  2.  The  Plateau  of  Nordland  and 
Trondhjem,  extending  to  the  Trondhjem  fiord  and  Lake 
Stor.sjbu.  Its  loftiest  summits  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  icy 
mountain  of  Sulitelma,  the  top  of  which  is  6342  feet  high. 
Though  not  one  of  the  loftiest,  yet  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable-looking mountains  in  this  plateau,  is  that  of 
Kilhorn,  shooting  up  in  a pyramidal  form,  with  a bare, 
jagged,  and  sharp  peak;  at  about  three-fourths  of  its  height 
occurs  a large  perforation,  producing  a very  extraordinary 
effect  when  the  sun  is  seen  streaming  through  it.  3.  The 
Dovrefield  Plateau,  with  its  lofty  peaks  of  Sneehadcn. 
(8115  feet,)  Skrimkolla,  Stenkolla,  and  Nuusfield,  the  lowest 
of  which  is  nearly  7000  feet  in  elevation.  4.  The  Plateau  of 
Langfield,  containing  the  Galdhbppigen,  stated  by  De  La 
Ro(}uette  to  be  about  8785  feet  high,  making  it  the  loftiest 
in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  though  this  distinction  h.is 
hitherto  been  assigned  to  Skagtbls  tiud,  8390  feet  in  height 
The  Hornelen  is  a curious  isolated  mass,  terminating  in  n 
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sharp.  jagAed  peak,  2705  feet  high,  and  nearly  overhanging  ; munication  in  winter,  when  they  are  covered  with  strong 
the  sea.  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Ilremanger.  I ice. 

5.  The  I'lateauof  Fillefield.  situated  between  the  Sogne-Fiord,  I The  same  cau.ses  which  prevent  Norway  irom  having  large 
the  Vallej' of  V^aldre,  the  fiords  of  Rand  Tyri  and  Christiania,  rivers  are  favorable  to  the  formation  of  lakes;  the  isolated 
the  Skager-Rack,  and  the  German  Ocean.  This  plateau  is  bases  of  the  mountains  constituting  numerous  and  extensive 
much  less  elevated  than  the  others  already  mentioned;  the  reservoirs,  in  which  the  waters  are.  in  the  first  instance, 
whole  country  gradually  slopes  from  the  N.,  towards  the  E.  accumulated  ; accordingly,  they  are  .scattered  over  every 
and  S.E..  and  ultimately  subsiding  so  much  as  tn  some  places  part  of  the  country.  Among  the  i)rincipal  may  be  men- 
to  a.ssume  the  appearance  of  moderately  elevated  plains.  Its  ’ tioned  the  Rys  Vand,  Snaassen  Vand,  and  Miosen  Yand 
loftiest  summits — the  Skogshorn,  Hogloftsteg,  and  Gousta  : Many'  of  them  are  situated  at  great  elevations  in  the  table- 
— are  all  about  6000  feet;  and  several  others  exceed  5000  land:  among  these  the  Rygdinsee,  from  15  to  20  miles  long, 
feet;  but  the  average  height  is  very  much  lower.  6.  This,  j is  3490  feet  above  the  sea. 

which  may  be  called  the  East  I’lateau,  lying  still  more  in  | Climate. — Nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  of  Norway  is  situ- 
the  direction  of  the  general  slope,  is  the  lowest  of  all,  and  \ ated  within  the  frozen  zone,  and  the  northern  e.xtremity  is 
is  continued  into  Sweden,  where  its  direction  may  be  traced  I within  the  region  of  perpetual  snow'.  Various  causes,  how- 
by  the  chain  of  lakes  which  stretch  across  that  country,  j ever,  contribute  to  modify  the  temperature.  One  of  these  is 
and  by  several  w’ide  valleys,  with  so  little  declivity  as  to  | the  great  extent  of  sea-coast,  and  the  large  extent  of  surface 
render  the  streams  w'hich  w'ater  them  comparatively  sluggish.  | occupied  by  water,  and  more  especially  by  the  fiords  which 
In  general,  however,  the  face  of  the  country  is  rugged;  the  I are  in  immediate  communication  with  the  ocean;  the  tern- 
valleys  are  short  and  abrupt;  and  the  streams,  dashing  1 perature  of  which,  naturally  higher  than  that  of  the  land 
down  impetuously  through  rocky  gorges,  form  numerous  j during  the  season  of  winter,  is  further  increased  by  the 
cascades;  while  the  fiords,  overhung  by  lofty  precipices  or  ! Gulf  stream,  the  influence  of  which  is  sensibly  felt  on  the 
towering  forests,  and  the  deep  and  extensive  lakes,  embo-  j W.  coast.  The  snow  line  is  much  higher  here  than  in  cor- 
somed  among  the  mountains,  furnish  alpine  scenes  of  the  ■ responding  latitudes  in  other  countries:  in  lat.  61°  it  is 
wildest  magnificence.  Vast  glaciers  descend  from  the  South  ; 5500  feet;  and  in  lat.  70°,  3500  feet  above  the  sea.  In  Sibe- 
Plateau;  the  largest  of  these  are  the  Folgefonden,  in  liar-  | ria,  the  cultivation  of  grain  ceases  at  lat.  60°;  while  in 
danger,  lat.  60°  N..  which  de.scends  to  5100  feet,  and  the  Suae-  | Norway  it  extends  to  lat.  70°  N.  The  sea  never  freezes, 
brmn,  N.  of  Sdgne-Fiord.  The  only  plains  are  those  formed  | even  at  North  Cape,  but  the  shallow  water  of  the  Skager- 

Rack  is  occasionally  frozen  in  winter.  The  following  Table 
gives  the  mean  temperature  at  .several  places  in  Norway, 
in  different  latitudes,  for  the  year,  for  the  winter,  and  for 
the  summer : — 


North  Cape 
Trondhjem 
Ulleiisvang 
Christiania 


The  year  is  nearly  divided  between  winter  and  summer; 
spring  is  almost  unknow'n,  and  the  autumn  is  cold  and 
rigorous;  snow  covers  the  ground  from  the  beginning  of 
November  till  the  end  of  M*.ch.  In  .January  and  February, 
the  temperature  is  usually  from  14°  to  18°,  and  often  as 
low  as  2°  Fahrenheit.  Summer  lasts  from  ilay  to  Septem- 
ber. during  which  the  temperature  is  often  as  high  as  108° 
Fahrenheit.  In  the  month  of  March  the  surface  is  strewed 
with  ashes,  earth,  or  sand,  by  which  means  the  snow  is 
melted,  and  from  this  process,  combined  with  the  great  heat 
an<l  the  length  of  the  day,  8 to  12  weeks  are  sometimes 
sufficient  for  sowing,  ripening,  and  reaping,  the  crops  in  the 
interior.  The  climate  of  the  V\ . coast,  though  milder  than 
that  of  the  S.  or  the  interior,  is  deteriorated  by  excessive 
humidity;  the  W.  wind,  blowing  over  the  Atlantic,  carries 
moisture,  which  is  intercepted  by  the  mountains,  and  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  rain,  to  the  amount  of  80  inches 
annually;  while  the  E.  wind  brings  extreme  drought. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  &c. — 'I'he  large  portion  of  the 
country  situated  within  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and 
the  sterile  and  rugged  nature  of  a still  larger  portion, 
greatly  limits  the  range  of  vegetation  and  of  regular  cul- 
ture. Among  trees,  the  pine  tribe  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  clothe  the  mountain  slopes  with  magnificent  forests. 
The  fir.  which  is  found  in  lat.  60°  20',  at  an  elevation  of  4000 
feet;  and  the  pine,  (jtinux  sylvestris.)  form  vast  and  valuable 
forests  in  Aggershuus,  Christiansand,  and  Trondhjem.  The 
forests  of  fir  extend  N.  to  the  polar  circle,  and  those  of  pine 
beyond  it.  The  oak  forms  fine  forests  in  the  amts  of 
.Tarlsberg-Laurvig.  and  especially  in  Christiansand.  The 
birch  attains  the  highest  northern  latitude.  Fruit  trees 
are  not  indigenous  in  Norway,  although  the  wild  apple  is 
common  in  the  lower  regions,  and  the  cherry  is  widely 
distributed.  Flowers  are  successfully  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  S.  and  W.  Where,  from  the  combined  causes 
of  a high  latitude  and  great  elevation,  the  ordinary  pasture 
grasses  become  scanty,  mos.ses  supply  their  place,  and  furnish 
a v.aluable  source  of  subsistence,  and  even  of  wealth,  in  the 
numerous  herds  of  reindeer  which  they  maintain. 

The  principal  grain  of  Norway  is  barley,  which  is  grown  in 
the  highest  northern  latitude,  and  at  the  greatest  elevation  : 
in  lat.  59°  25',  it  is  cultivated  at  a height  of  2838  feet ; the  ex- 
treme limit  of  its  culture  is  lat.  70°,  i)ut  there  it  only  rii>ena 
at  an  elevation  of  65  to  100  feet;  its  profitat)le  culture  is 
confined  to  a narrow  belt  of  coast  land,  and  to  the  agricul- 
tural colonies  of  Molselv  and  Rarodal,  in  Nordland.  Rye 
is  cultivated  up  to  69°  N.  latitude;  oats  to  68°;  but  wlu'at 
not  beyond  64°  N.  latitude,  and  that  only  in  the  most  favor- 
able seasons.  Another  most  valuable  crop  is  potatoes,  grown 
with  success  even  in  Finmark.  Hemp  and  fiax,  particularly 
th(‘ latter,  are  generally  cultivated;  and  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
country,  some  tobacco  is  grown.  The  quantity  of  land  capable 
of  being  brought  xiuder  culture  has  been  roughly  estimated 
at  one-sixth  of  the  whole;  yet,  in  1845,  according  to  the  evi- 
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North  Latitude. 

Year. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

71° 

32°.  1 

23° 

44° 

6.3°  30' 

40°  • 

24° 

59° 

60° 

45° 

30° 

60° 

59°  54'  42" 

420 

41° 

60° 

by  the  table-lands  between  the  scifts  of  Aggershuus  and 
Bergen,  which  extend  from  60  to  80  miles  in  length,  and 
have  an  elevation  of  from  3600  to  4620  feet.  The  isolated 
mountain  peaks  on  the.se  table-lands  rise  far  above  the  snow 
line  The  principal  valleys  are  confined  to  the  E.  side  of  the 
peninsula;  the  longest  is  the  Ostei-dal,  watered  by  the 
Glommen,  which,  with  its  continuation,  the  Sold  and  Oudal, 
is  280  miles  in  length.  The  u(!xt  in  extent  and  the  most 
fertile,  is  the  Guldbrandsdal,  watered  by  the  Lougen.  Nar- 
row belts  between  the  coasts,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
plateaus,  are  the  only  low  lands  in  Norway;  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  these  surrounds  the  Gulf  of  Trondhjem. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — The  prevailing  rocks  of  Norway 
are  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  of  which  all  the  loftier  mountains 
are  composed.  Granite  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
On  some  of  the  plateaus,  blocks  of  congiomerate  occupy  a 
large  part  of  the  surface.  Porphyi'y,  argillaceous  schist, 
and  limestone  occur,  but  in  very  limited  quantities;  and 
rocks  of  volcanic  formation  are  so  rare,  that  their  existence 
was  at  one  time  altogether  denied.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  trap,  apparently  formed  out  of  aucient  lava,  is  met 
with;  and  some  geologists  have  even  thought  that  they 
have  discovered  visible  traces  of  volcanoes.  The  minerals 
are  both  numerous  and  abundant;  and  whei-e  the  means 
of  transport  exist,  can  generally  l)e  worked  to  great  advan- 
tage, both  from  the  facilities  which  the  nature  of  the  ground 
affords  for  draining  mines,  without  expensive  engines,  and 
the  inexhaustible  supplies  of  fuel  furnished  by  the  forests; 
the  very  refuse  of  which,  after  the  finer  timber  has  been 
carried  away,  thus  forms  an  item  of  no  small  value.  The 
only  mines  in  operation  are  those  of  silver,  copper,  iron, 
cobalt,  and  chrome.  The  chi(ff  product  is  iron,  the  mines 
of  which  are  situated  mostly  in  the  Gulf  of  Christiania; 
the  silver-mine  of  Kongsberg  is,  at  present,  one  of  the  richest 
in  Euro’pe,  and.  next  to  the  copper-mine  of  Roraas,  the  most 
important  in  the  kingdom.  The  other  minerals  worthy  of 
notice  an;  alum  and  marble. 

Ihvers  and  Lakes. — The  short  distance  at  which  the  W. 
slope  of  the  M.  plateau  lies  from  (he  t\'.  coast,  leaves  little 
room  for  the  development  of  large  rivers,  but  gives  rise  to 
an  immense  numljer  of  minor  streams,  which  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  shon;,  or  the  numerous  fiords  which  penetrate 
it.  On  the  E.  slope,  again,  the  streams  do  little  more  than 
commence  their  course  in  Norway,  and  do  not  properly 
as.'-ume  the  character  of  rivers  till  they  have  run  a consider- 
aJffe  part  of  their  course  in  Sweden.  Owing  to  this,  Norway 
cannot  claim  any  large  river  as  exclusively  her  own.  The 
few  that  are  of  importance  have  a S.  direction,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  slope  already  referred  to.  and  discharge 
themselves  into  the  .Skager-Rack ; of  these,  thii  most  deserv- 
ing of  notice  are  the  Glommen,  and  its  aflluent  the  Lougan  ; 
the  Beina,  Lauven,  Skien-Nid,  and  Torrisdal.  Ships  enter 
the  mouths  of  some  of  these  rivers  for  5 or  10  miles,  but 
none  of  them  are  navigable  on  account  of  numerous  water- 
fells,  {/os,)  which  all  of  them  form  ; of  these  the  more  cele- 
brated are  the  Sarpenfos  on  the  Glomintm,  near  Frederick.s- 
stad.  and  the  Rukaufo.s,  in  the  district  of  Tellemarken,  which 
falls  513  feet  perpendicular.  Vdringsfos.  in  the  district  of 
Ilardanger,  has  a perpendicular  fall  of  from  870  to  920  feet. 
The  most  important  rivers  in  the  N.  are  the  Tana,  which 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Norway, 
and  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean;  and  the  Namsen,  Rowing 
into  the  Atlantic.  The  river  .systems  of  Norway  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  country;  the 
smaller  streams  are  employed  in  driving  the  machinery  of 
mines,  corn  and  .saw  mills,  and  in  fioating  timber  to  the 
largei  rivers;  these  serve  al.so  ns  the  chief  means  of  com- 
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ueQce  ofllciai  d acumen ts,  the  actual  cultivation  did  not 
exceed  1 137th  of  the  whole.  IMo.st  of  the  land  thus  culti- 
vated is  of  a light,  sandy  texture,  which,  even  under  good 
management,  could  not  yield  heavy  crops;  and  under  the 
antiquated  routine  which  the  Norwegians  generally  pursue, 
often  fails  to  return  much  more  than  the  seed.  The  grain 
raised,  accordingly,  falls  very  far  short  of  the  consumption ; 
and  the  quantity  which  requires  to  be  regularly  imported 
has  nearly  doubled  since  1799. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  profitable  branches  of  rural 
ecou  >my  is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  for  which  many  parts  of 
the  country  are  well  adapted.  The  inhabitants,  like  the 
Swiss,  leave  the  villages,  and  spend  the  summer  with  their 
Hocks  and  hei-ds  in  the  upper  valleys.  The  breeds,  however, 
are  very  inferior.  The  milk  of  the  cows  is  said  to  be  very 
rich,  and  enters  largely  into  tlie  food  of  the  inhabitants; 
but  the  produce  must  be  deficient,  as  both  butter  and 
cheese,  as  well  as  beef,  form  large  and  increasing  articles  of 
import.  Sheep  are  less  numerous  than  goats,  but  yield 
an  abundance  of  coarse  wool ; swine  appear  not  to  be  viewed 
with  much  favor.  The  horses  are  vigorous  and  sure-footed, 
but  of  a diminutive  size;  the  ponies,  in  which  large  size  is 
of  less  consequence,  or  is  rather  considered  a drawback,  are 
among  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  are  often  exported  to  other 
countries.  Another  domestic  animal  of  great  value  is  the 
reindeer,  which  forms  the  principal  stock  of  the  N.  provinces. 
The  whole  number  in  the  country,  in  1845,  was  90,273;  of 
which  Finmark  pos.sessed  74,480.  This,  however,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  understood  only  of  those  domesticated ; many 
still  exist  in  a wild  state,  whose  numbers,  of  course,  cannot 
be  known.  The  most  destructive  wild  animals  are  the  brown 
bear,  wolf,  and  lynx;  these,  with  the  fox  and  others,  are 
hunted  for  their  skins.  The  eagle  is  so  destructive  to  .«heep 
and  lambs,  that  a private  company  is  establi.shed  for  its  ex- 
tirpation. Game  of  all  kinds  is  abundant,  and  there  are  no 
game-laws.  The  chief  objects  of  the  chase  are  the  deer,  elk, 
reindeer,  and  hare ; the  seal,  which  abounds  on  all  the  coasts, 
the  fish-otter ; and  among  birds,  tbe  grouse  and  thecaperkail- 
zie.  The  coast  literally  swarms  with  sea-fowd  : the  wild  goose 
and  eider  duck  are  numerous ; the  swan  appears  on  the  S. 
coast  in  winter,  and  ducks  of  various  kinds  abound  on  the 
coasts  and  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  In  the  small  uninha- 
bited Isles  off  the  N.  coast,  vast  numbers  of  the  eggs  of  sea- 
fowl  are  procured. 

The  fisheries  of  Norway  are  of  very  great  value.  Whales 
still  occasionally  appear;  but  are  too  few'  to  be  of  much 
economical  importance.  A far  mon;  valuable  source  of  re- 
venue is  furnished  by  the  cod  and  herring  fisheries,  which 
have  been  estimated  to  yield  a gross  amount  of  nearly 
$5,000,000.  The  cod  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  N. ; 
the  herring  fishery,  from  the  point  of  Stadt,  la’t.  62°  10'  N., 
and  all  along  the  coast  to  the  S.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
abound  with  salmon  and  salmon-trout,  and  make  Norway 
one  of  the  best  angling  countries  in  the  world.  There  are 
extensive  beds  of  oysters  on  all  the  coasts,  and  the  pearl 
oyster  is  found  in  many  of  the  rivers. 

Manufactures. — Manufactures  have  made  very  little  pro- 
gress. Cotton,  woollen,  flax,  and  silk  tissues,  are  produced 
to  some  extent,  but  only  for  home  use,  and  there  are  several 
large  tobacco-factoi-ies  and  sugar-refineries.  Brandy-distil- 
leries and  saw'-mills  are  the  only  extensive  branches  of 
industry;  next  to  these  are  forges  and  metal  foundries,  the 
produce  of  which  is  exported  in  a raw  state,  except  what  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  at  Kongsberg,  and  in  the 
manufactures  of  iron  wire  and  nails.  The  manufactures  of 
cloth,  linen,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  skins 
and  leather,  are  almost  entirely  domestic.  The  other  manu- 
factures comprise  those  of  glass,  paiier.  oil,  gunpowder,  .soap, 
tobacco,  and  sugar  refining.  Ow’ing  to  the  difficulty  of 
transport,  all  the  .seats  of  industry,  and  the  only  towns,  are 
on  the  coast,  and  chiefly  on  the  Gulf  of  Christiania.  Ship- 
building is  actively  carried  on  in  the  ports. 

Commerce. — In  the  middle  ages,  the  commerce  of  Norway 
consisted  exclusively  in  the  exportation  of  fish,  and  this 
is  still  the  most  important  article  of  trade.  Next  to  this 
is  the  export  of  timber,  which  was  commenced  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  16th  century;  and,  lastly,  the  products  of  the 
mines  and  metal  forges.  The  timber  exported  annually 
amounts  to  200,000  lasts,  value  1,685.000  dollars.  Holland 
is  now  the  chief  market  for  Norw'egian  limber.  Fisb  is  ex- 
ported fi-om  all  the  towns  on  the  W.  coast,  but  Bergen  is 
the  chief  entrepot.  The  most  important  branches  of  this 
trade  are  dried  fish,  and  salted  herrings.  The  export  of 
mineral  products  is  l(!ss  than  might  be  expected,  from  the 
number  of  mines  : the  principal  are,  iron,  copper,  and  silver. 
The  chief  imports  are  grain,  butter,  beef,  various  tissues  of 
wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  silk;  raw  wool,  hemp  and  flax,  salt, 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  and  vinegar.  This 
trade  is  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  towns  of  Bergen,  Chris- 
tiania, and  Trondhjem,  though  Drammen.  Christian.sand, 
and  Arendal.  likewise  have  a considerable  share;  and  (em- 
ploys. in  addition  to  foreign  .shipping,  about  2730  Norwegian 
vessels  of  all  sizes,  carrying  about  100,000  tons.  This  was 
the  amount  in  1845;  but  as  the  number  of  ves.sels  in  1816 
was  only  1640,  and  the  increase  has  ever  since  continued 
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without  interruption,  a considerable  addition  to  the  number 
must  have  been  made  since  1815.  Besides  the  shiiipitig  trade 
an  internal  trade  of  great  importance  is  carried  on  with 
Sweden.  The  following  Table  gives  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  in  Nor- 
way, in  each  of  the  following  years: — 


Years. 

Kntered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1849 

7797 

805,8,59 

7868 

808,043 

1846 

871.5 

888, 9Z3 

8593 

821,812 

1847 

8590 

804,382 

8590 

806,980 

1848 

7754 

745,466 

7727 

722.897 

1849 

7909 

772,885 

8160 

806,766 

Commerce  in  the  interior  of  the  country  is  greatly  impeded 
for  want  of  means  of  communication;  none  of  the  rivers  are 
navigable  except  near  their  mouths.  Good  roads  exi.-t  only 
between  the  towns  of  the  S.  coast  and  the  princij'.al  valleys 
in  Nordlaud  and  Finmark:  the  usual  comn)unicalion  is  by 
sea.  Among  the  numerous  islands  on  the  TV.  coast,  there 
are  violent  and  irregular  currents,  which  render  the  coast 
navigation  dangerous.  Among  these  is  the  celebrated  Meet- 
Strom,  or  Mal-Strdm,  the  danger  from  which  has  been  greatly 
j exaggerated,  since  it  can,  except  at  particular  times,  be 
' passed  over  even  by  open  boats.  Regular  communications 
have  successively  been  establish(>d  between  the  principal 
I towns  on  the  coast  from  Christiania  to  Ilammerfest,  and 
I steam  vessels  ply  in  the  Gulf  of  Christiania,  and  on  the 
Lakes  of  Mio.sen  and  Tyrifiord.  Norway  has  a national  dis- 
count bank,  established  in  1817,  which  has  the  exclusive 
right  of  issuing  jtaper  money. 

Divisions,  Population,  d-c. — Norway  is  divided  into  five 
provinces  or  dioceses,  subdivided  into  seventeen  bailiwicks. 
These,  with  their  area,  population,  ke.,  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  Table. 


Provinces 
or  Dioceses. 

Amts  or  Bailiwicks. 

Area, 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  in 
1845. 

Chief  Towns 

f Aggershuus  . . 

2,027 

109,432 

Christiania 

j Smaalelinen  . . 

1.685 

73,422 

Fnedrickshall 

Aggershuus 

1 Hedeinarken  • . 

10,389 

87,118 

or 

•<  Christians-amt  . 

10,475 

102,730 

Christiania 

1 Buskerud  . . . 

5,800 

83,918 

Drammen 

Jarlsberg-Laurvig 

896 

63,070  Laurvig 

CBradsberg  . . . 

5,419 

72.891  iSkien 

f Nedeuaes  . . . 

4,650 

53,9:32'Arendal 

Christiansand 

•<  Mandal  .... 

2,069 

61,918  Christiansand 

( Stavanger  . . . 

3.540 

78,210  Stavanger 

( Soudre  Bergenhuus 

5,824 

H6,989'Bergen 

Bergen 

•<  Nordre  Bergenhuus 

6,763 

77,978i 

i Romsdal  .... 

6,058 

81,3141  Christiansund 

Trondhjem 

S Sondre  Trondhjem 

7,210 

89,329|Trondhjem 

< Nordre  Trondhjem 

8,8:32 

66,570 

1 

Tromsoe  > 

5 Nordl.and  . . . 

14,337 

65,512 

( Finmark .... 

27,412 

43,938 

Tromsoe 

123,386 

1,328,271 

Government. — Norway  is  a limited  hereditary  mon.archy, 
united  with  Sweden  as  a free,  independent  indivisible  king- 
dom, under  one  commmon  male  sovereign,  of  the  Lutheran, 
or.  as  it  is  called.  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion.  The  legis- 
lative assembly,  or,  as  it  is  called.  Storthing,  (from  stor,  great, 
and  thing,  court.)  is  elected  by  the  citizens  possessing  a certain 
qualification,  and  exists  for  three  years,  when  a new  election 
must  take  place.  It  is  subdivided  into  two  chamber.^ — one, 
consisting  of  one-fourth  of  the  members,  and  called  the 
Lagthing ; and  the  other,  of  the  remaining  three-fourths, 
and  called  the  Odelsthing.  These  chambers  meet  sei)arately. 
and  each  nominates  its  own  president  and  .secretary.  Every 
bill  must  originate  in  the  Odelsthing,  but  may  be  proiio-'ed 
either  by  the  members  or  by  the  government.  The  veto  of  the 
king  becomes  ineffectual  against  any  measure  which  has  been 
■idnpted  without  modification  by  three  successive  storthings. 

Revenue,  Army,  d-c.— The  revenue  and  expenditures  tor 
1854  *vere  each  estimated  at  $3,200,000.  The  customs  yield 
about  $2,000,000.  The  debt  amounted  to  $9,661,000.  The 
army  at  the  above  date  numbered  23.484  men.  The  navy 
comprises  4 frigates,  4 corvettes,  and  7 smaller  vessels,  besides 
5 steamers  and  1-36  gunboats. 

Religion  and  Education..— 'Yhe  Lutheran  is  the  religion 
of  the  state,  and  is  pi  ofessed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Other  religionists  are  tolerated,  although  Jews  and  Jesuits 
are  excepted.  The  government  offices  are  open  only  to 
members  of  the  Established  church.  Education  is  very 
generally  diffused,  and  is  conducted  on  a national  system, 
according  to  which  gratuitous  instruction,  of  an  elementary 
kind,  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  capable  of  receiving  it: 
and  all  children,  of  seven  years  complete,  in  towns,  and 
eight  years  in  the  country,  are  required  to  be  in  attendance 
arschool  till  confirmation!  which  usually  takes  place  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17.  The  law  forbids  the  marnage  of  any 
one  w”ho  cannot  procure  a certificateof  coi)firniati..n.  and  thir 
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is  only  givea  to  those  who  can  lead.  Every  individual  of  the 
age  of  2U  not  confirmed,  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  a house  of  cor- 
rection to  receive  the  necessary  instruction.  The  schools, 
designated  by  the  name  of  ahum  skokr,  or  people  s schools, 
are  stationed  in  all  towns  and  parishes.  In  towns,  the  in- 
struction is  not  only  elementary,  but,  in  certain  degrees,  is 
superior.  In  the  country,  the  instruction  is  only  elementa- 
ry; but  in  the  schools  themselves,  an  important  di.-tinction 
is  made,  some  being  what  is  called  J'u.st  skaler,  or  stationary 
schools,  and  others,  oniganys  skoler,  or  ambulatory  schools. 
The  latter,  as  their  name  implies,  shift  about  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year  from  place  to  p.ace.  in  the  more  thinly- 
peopled  and  isolated  districts;  and  thus  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  education  to  those  who.  but  for  this  wise  and  be- 
nevolent arrangement,  would  be  doomed  to  live  without  it. 
The  towns  possess,  in  addition  to  these  people's  schools,  what 
are  called  middle  schoohs,  middle  and  royal  schools,  burgher 
schools,  Latin  or  learucHl  .schools,  in  all  of  which  superior 
instruction  is  given.  There  are  also  four  cathedral  schools; 
one  each  in  the  towns  of  Christiania,  Bergen,  Trondiijem, 
and  Christiansand.  There  is  a military  school  at  Christi- 
ania, and  a school  of  marine  at  Frederikshavn.  Six  nor- 
mal schools  are  supjKirted  by  the  state.  At  the  head  of  all 
the  educational  establishments  is  the  University  of  Christi- 
ania, at  which  complete  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered,  to 
, qualify  for  the  dilFerent  learued  professions,  and  the  higher 

1 grades  of  official  emiiloyments.  There  are  e.xcelleut  public 

1 libraries,  museums,  au(i  scientific  collections  in  the  different 

I towns.  There  are  ho.spitals  in  all  the  }>rincipal  towns  and 

j in  the  provinces.  Flach  commune  is  bound  to  maintain  its 

own  poor,  and  mendicity  is  punished  as  a crime.  The  state 
maintains  magazines  of  reserve  for  grain,  which  is  supplied 
to  the  irihabitauts  on  payment  of  a fixed  amount  of  interest. 

InlMbilantx.  Ac. — The  population  of  Norway  is  divided  as 
follows : — Norwegians  Proper  or  Norniaend,  1.309,582 ; Finns 
or  Lapons,  1-1,404;  and  tivaeus,  4425.  The  Norwegians  Pro- 
per are  geuei’ally  tall  and  vigorous,  and  distinguished  hy 
the  lightuess  of  their  hair,  particularly  in  childhood.  They 
show  a strong  passion  fora  sea-life,  and  make  excellent  sail- 
ors; in  this  respect  proving  themselves  the  descendants  of 
those  who,  under  their  .sea  king.s,  equipped  powerful  fleets, 
and  spread  the  terror  of  their  name  over  all  the  shores  of 
Northern  Europe.  Their  most  marked  national  virtues  are, 
high  regard  for  the  laws,  love  of  liberty,  aud  respect  for  re- 
ligion, unalloyed  by  degrading  superstition.  The  Finns  or 
Lapons  dwell  in  Nordland,  and  more  especially  in  Finmark, 
and  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  Norwegians  Proper. 
Qvaens.  though  dwelling  in  the  .same  localities  with  the 
Finns,  are  very  easily  distinguished  from  them  both  by  phy- 
sical features  aud  habits ; being  generally  tall  and  well-pro- 
portioned, and  remarkable  for  their  cleanline.ss.  A vice, 
common  to  all  these  classes,  is  an  excessive  fondness  for  ar- 
dent spirits.  The  Norwegian  language,  which  is  sometimes 
represented  as  merely  a Banish  dialect,  justly  claims  for 
itsell  a more  venerable  origin,  and  is  radically  identical  with 
the  Icelandic,  which  still  bears  .so  much  affinity  to  it,  that, 
in  .some  districts  of  Norway,  the  inhabitants  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  reading  and  understanding  Icelandic  books.  In 
other  dislri(ffs,  where  Banish  or  Swedish  influence  has  pre- 
vailed. the  language  has  become  so  adulterated  as  almost  to 
lose  its  original  character.  No  works  of  very  high  reputa- 
tion haie  ajipeared  in  it,  unless  it  be  allowed  to  claim  the 
wi'iters  of  IceUmd,  wliich  having  been  originally  .settled 
from  Norway,  must  also  have  derived  its  language  from  it. 
The  principal  literary  proiluctions  of  Norway  are  periodicals. 

llisLory. — The  early  liistory  of  the  Norwegians  is  enve- 
loped in  fable.  'The  historic  period  commences  with  the 
reign  of  Ilarald,  Ilarfagar,  or  llaarfagar,  who  died  in  93.3. 
Ilis  son  Erick,  surnamed  Bludiixe,  (Bloody  Axe,)  because  of 
his  cruelties  was  ultimately  driven  from  the  throne,  aud 
found  an  asylum  with  Athelstan  of  England.  Ilis  crown 
was  seized  by  his  brother,  llako  I.,  who  was  broui-dit  up  iu 
England  with  Athelstan.  and  had  einbraticd  Christianity, 
lie  governed  wi.sely.  and.  for  the  mo.st  part,  peacefully, 
enacting  many  valuable  laws;  and.  though  he  failed  in  a 
direct  attempt  to  make  his  .subjects  renounce  paganism, 
undoubtedly  paved  the  way  for  its  final  overthrow.  'The 
first  distinguished  name  which  occurs  among  his  successors, 
is  that  of  Magnus  I.,  surnamed  Ben  tJode,  (the  (iood,)  the 
son  of  St.  Olafand  Alfhild.  an  Engli.-h  lady  of  distinguished 
birth.  lie  was  called  to  the  throne,  hy  election,  in  1036; 
and  having,  in  1042.  succeeded  al.so  to  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark, united  both  under  one  monarchy,  lie  posses.sed 
p-eat  talents,  military  and  civil,  and  studied  the  intere.sts  of 
nis  subjects.  On  his  death  the  crowns  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark were  again  sei>arated. 

In  the  12th  century,  the  Norwegians  had  carried  the  terror 
of  their  arms  to  distant  lands  and  islands;  and  swayed  the 
sceptre  not  over  Norway  merely,  but  over  many  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  Britain  and  the  adjacent  island.s,  more  especially 
the  Orkneys,  on  the  N.,  and  the  Hebrides  on  the  N.W.  of 
Scotland.  In  the  time  of  Magnus  IV.,  who  reigned  towards 
the  clo.se  of  the  13th  century,  the  Hebrides  and  the  I.sle  of 
Man  were  ceded  to  tlie  Scottish  King,  .-Mexander  III.  In 
1319,  the  crowns  of  Norway  aud  Sweden  became,  for  a short 

time,  united  in  the  person  of  Magnus  V.  The  next  namv 
of  importance  among  the  sovereigns  of  Norway  is  that  ol 
Erick  of  Pomerania.  He  succeeded,  by  sejiarate  titles,  b 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark;  and  iu  1397,  was  formallj 
crowned  king  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  North.  Soon 
after  Sweden  again  became  a .separate  kingdom;  hut  thf 
union  between  Denmark  aud  Norway  was  drawn  closer  and 
closer,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  which 
was  robbed  of  its  rights,  aud  ultimately  degraded  into  a mer  . 
dependency  of  the  former.  Its  subsequent  history  for  a cou- 
^ siderable  period,  becomes  merely  a part  of  that  of  Benmark, 

When  the  coalition  was  formed  against  Napoleon,  Sweden 
i stipulated  that,. in  the  event  of  success  attending  the  arms 
of  the  Allies.  Norway  should  be  uniLed  with  her  under  one 
; monarchy,  a stipulation  which  was  carried  into  effect  iu 
; 1814,  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel.  'The  summary  manner  in  which 
; Norway  was  thus  bartered  away,  could  not  but  be  extremely 
mortifying  to  its  inhabitants,  and  a determination  to  resist 
was  soon  manifested.  At  a diet  held  at  Fidsvold,  and  at- 
tended by  deputies  from  all  the  districts,  a limited  mcjnarchy, 
with  a strong  infusion  of  the  democratic  principle,  was 
almost  unanimously  adopted  as  the  form  of  government; 
aud  Christian  Frederick,  who  had  previously  been  the  re- 
gent. and  was  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  of  Denmark, 
accepted  the  crown.  Ilis  obvious  want  of  ability  soon  brought 
matters  to  a crisis;  and  the  Swedish  king,  the  renowned  Ber- 
uadotte,  who  had  used  his  military  .success  with  great  modci- 
ration,  having  offered  to  accept  the  constitution  of  Eidsvold, 
with  .some  slight  modifleatious.  all  resistance  to  him  cea.«ed; 
and  by  the  convention  of  Moss  (August,  1814j  the  two  crowns 
were  declared  indissolubly  united,  though  each  kingdom  re- 
tained its  separate  constitution.  His  foreign  origin,  and  in- 
ability to  speak  the  language  of  Norway,  notwithstanding  the 
ability  and  justice  of  his  measures,  were  serious  obstacles  to 
his  popularity  ; but  these  have  disappeared  in  the  i)er.son  of 

his  son.  Cscar  I.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1844. 

Adj.  Norwegian,  nor-wee^jan,  (Norw.  Norsk,  noEsk ; Fr. 
NoRvfiGiEN  or  NoRwJiGiEN,  noR'vA'zhe-5.N®' ; Ger.  Norwegisch, 
noR/wi-ghish ; Sp.  Noruego,  nor-w^^go;  It.  Norwegian,  nor- 
v.A-je-d'no ; L.  Norwegi.a/nus.)  Inhab. — In  English.  French, 
Spanish,  and  Latin,  the  adjective  is  used  also  for  the  name 
of  the  inhabitants,  (Norw.  Normaend,  noR/m^nd,  Ger.  Noa- 
weger,  noR/wd  gher.) 

NOK^VV'AY,  a post-village  and  township  in  Oxford  co., 
Maine,  45  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Augusta.  Two  papers  are  issued 
here.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  iron  and  other  articles 
Pop.  1982. 

NORWAY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Herkimer  co., 
New  York,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Utica.  Pop.  1105. 

NORWAY,  a village  of  White  co..  Indiana,  on  Tippecanoe 
River,  85  miles  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

NORWAY,  a post-office  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois. 

NORWAY,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Racine  co.,  Wis- 
consin. about  80  miles  E.S.E.  of  Madison.  The  plank-road 
from  Milwaukee  to  Rochester  passes  near  the  village.  P.  971. 

NORWEG 1 A,  NORWEGE,  NORWEG MN.  See  Norway. 

NORWEGIAN,  NORWEGISCH,  NORWEGER,  &c.  See 
Norway. 

NORWE^GIAN,  a township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  3071. 

NORWICH,  nor^rij,  (anc.  Venfta  Iceno>rum,)  a city,  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  bishop's  see  of  Eng- 
land, capital  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  agreeably  situated  un 
the  sloping  banks  of  the  Weusum,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
nine  bridges,  and  immediately  below  joins  the  Yare,  98  miles 
N.N.E.  of  London,  with  which  it  communicates  by  the 
Eastern  Counties  and  the  Eastern  Union  Railway.  It  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  fragments  of  which  still  exist, 
flanked  with  numerous  towers,  and  entered  by  12  gates. 
Owing  to  the  quantity  of  ground  occupied  hy  gardens  and 
orchards,  Norwich  has  much  moi’e  of  a rural  appearance, 
and  covers  a much  larger  area  than  is  usual  in  places  of  the 
same  magnitude.  Numerous  improvements  have  recently 
been  effected,  and  many  new  streets  and  bandsonie  rows  of 
hoinses  have  risen  up  in  different  quarters,  particularly  in 
the  suburbs  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  walls;  but 
taken  as  a whole,  the  city  is  still  very  indifferently  built. 
Not  a few  of  its  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  are  either 
unpaved  or  paved  badly ; and  the  houses  which  line  them, 
or  rather  overhang  them,  with  their  rude  pointed  gables, 
are  generally  of  brick,  and  far  more  remarkable  for  tlieir 
antbiuity  than  for  the  merits  of  their  architecture  An 
exception,  however,  should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  maiket- 
place,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  aud  finest  in  the 
kingdom. 

Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  well  deserving  of  notice. 
'The  Cathedral,  founded  in  1U94.  and  originally  .Norman, 
though  now  exhibiting  a Eomewhat  incongruous  mixture  of 
styles,  is  a cruciform  structure,  with  a lofty  tower  and  spire, 
rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  traiiseiits  to  Ihe 
height  of  .315  feet.  Few  cathedrals  surpass  it  in  tlie  iinpo.sing 
effect  pi-oduced  by  its  interior,  in  the  grandeur  oi'  its  roof, 
divided  by  14  .semicirculararches,  and  rendered  almost  un  j(ine 
by  the  328  figures  of  .scriptural  suljecfe,  elaboratc-ly  .sculp- 
tured upon  it,  audiu  the  embellishments  and  dimensions  of 
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its  j -I.  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Mancroft.  a large  .and  hand- 
some cruciform  structure  of  the  15th  century,  with  a uohle 
tower  98  feet  high,  contaioing  a peal  of  12  hells,  i.s  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Besides  the  Cathedral 
and  St.  Peter’s.  Norwich  posses.ses  40  churches,  and  about 
22  Di.ssenting  chapels.  The  other  principal  buildings  are, 
the  Castle,  a noble  feudal  relie,  originally  founded  by  Uffa 
in  575,  and  greatly  improved,  first  in  642  by  Anna,  and 
afterwards  in  872  by  Alfred  the  Gi-eat,  finely  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  city,  on  a lofty  eminence  with  yn-ecipitous 
sides,  and  still  surmounted  by  its  massive  donjon  tower, 
but  otherwise  altered,  to  adapt  it  to  its  present  use  as  a jail ; 
the  Shirehall,  built  on  the  inner  vallum  of  the  castle;  the 
bishop’s  palace,  and  the  deanerj",  large  irregular  piles  adjoin- 
ing the  cathedral,  and  like  it,  approached  through  what  is 
called  the  Erpingbam  Gate,  a remarkable  structure  consist- 
ing of  a lofty  pointed  arch,  flanked  with  semi-octangular 
buttresses,  and  enriched  with  columns,  mouldings,  and  38 
male  and  female  statues  in  canopied  niches ; the  Guildhall,  a 
large  building  at  the  N. \V.  corner  of  the  market,  partly  fitted 
up  as  a court-house,  where  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions 
are  held ; St.  Andrew's  Hall,  a noble  faliric,  originally  the 
nave  of  the  Church  of  the  Black  Friars’  Convent,  but  now 
fitted  up  so  as  to  form  one  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
h.ails  for  municipal  purposes  in  Great  Britain,  and  adorned 
with  a large  and  interesting  collection  of  civic  portraits. 
Among  the  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  New  Jail  and 
House  of  Correction,  presenting  a massive  front,  supjiorted 
by  rusticated  Tuscan  columns;  the  ^Vorkhouse,  originally 
the  choir  of  the  Black  Friars’  Church;  the  Corn  Exchange, 
a large  building  in  the  Grecian  style;  the  C.avalry  Barracks; 
the  Theatre  and  Assembly  Rooms,  the  Training  College  of 
schoolmistresses,  and  the  Diocesan  Training  Institution; 
the  Grammar  School,  situated  within  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral,  and  occuy)ying  what  was  formerly  the  charnel- 
house  ; the  Government  School,  for  modelling  and  design; 
the  Children’s  Hospital,  Norman’s  Charity,  City  Charity, 
Briti.'h  and  Foreign,  National.  Infant,  and  various  other 
schools;  St.  Giles’,  Doughty’.^,  Cook’.s,  and  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospitals,  the  last  occupying  a syjacious  structure 
of  red  brick,  well  fitted  up  for  the  couvenie.nce  and  comfort 
of  patients;  the  Lunatic  and  Blind  Asylums;  and  the 
Infirmary.  In  addition  to  the  benevolent  endowments 
already  mentioned,  are  numerous  parochial,  voluntary,  and 
other  charities.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a triennial  mu.«ical 
festival.  The  liteniry  and  scientific  institutions  include  a 
public  library  of  about  18,000  volumes;  a literary  institu- 
*'.ou.  with  a well-selected  library  of  about  11.000  volumes, 
a mechanics’  institute,  a young  man's  institute,  a yieople’s 
cf liege,  and  a museum,  occupying  a handsome  modern 
lyuilding.  and  possessed  of  several  valuable  collections. 
There  are  also  several  public  gardens,  bowling-greens,  Ac. 

"he  manufactures  of  Norwich  are  very  extensive,  and 
employ  far  the  larger  part  of  the  population.  Worsted  goods, 
of  which  a coarse  description  appears  to  have  been  made 
even  before  the  Norman  conquest,  were  greatly  improved 
by  the  arrival  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  settlers  at  dilferent 
times;  and  have  ever  since  continued  to  form  the  most 
important  staple  of  the  town,  though  they  have  assumed  a 
vast  variety  ot  forms,  and  become  greatly  intermixed  with 
cotton,  silk,  and  other  materials.  The  leading  articles  at 
present  are  shawls,  crapes,  and  bombazines;  and  to  these 
may  be  added  mousseline  de  laine  and  other  imitations  of 
F'rench  fabrics,  light  cottmi  goods,  damask,  camlets,  gros  de 
Naples,  and  Bandana  handkerchiefs,  and  I’aramatta  cloth, 
by  which  bombazine  has  been  greatly  superseded.  The 
looms  employed  in  the  town  and  neighborhood  are  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  14,000.  The  other  industrial  establish- 
ments include  extensive  worsted  factories,  silk-mills,  dye- 
works.  corn-mills,  vinegar  works,  breweries,  iron  fouudrie.s, 
&c.  The  trade,  in  addition  to  the  large  export  furnished 
by  the  above  manufactures,  and  by  agricultural  produce, 
consists  of  considerable  imports,  chiefly  of  wine  and  oil  from 
the  continent,  and  of  yarn  from  Ireland.  In  carrying  on 
this  traile.  facilities  are  afl'orded  both  by  tlie  railways  already 
mentioned,  by  the  river,  navigated  chiefly  by  wherries  of 
from  15  to  40  tons,  and  by  regular  steamers  to  Yarmouth, 
and  by  the  Norwich  and  Lowestoft  navigation,  by  means  of 
which  vessels  of  small  tonnage  have  direct  access  to  the 
town  fi-om  the  sea.  The  weekly  market  for  cattle  is  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of 
London.  The  town  contains  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, several  private  banks,  and  a large  insurance  company. 

Norwich  app(*ars  to  have  been  founded  in  446.  On  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  it  was  seized  by  the  Saxons;  and 
in  575  had  risen  to  be  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  East 
Anglia.  In  1002,  it  was  attactked  by  the  Danish  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Sweyn  their  king,  captured,  and  laid  in  ashes. 
In  1328.  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity  was  laid  by  Edward 
III.,  who  made  it  a staple  town  for  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  conferred  upon  it  other  important  privileges, 
and  induced  great  numbers  of  Flemings  to  settle  in  it.  A 
still  greater  number  arrived  at  a later  period  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth;  and  the  inhabitants,  not  only  profiting 
by  the  lessons  thus  taught  them,  but  improving  upon  them, 
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ultimately  surpassed  their  masteis,  and  made  their  manu 
factures  famous  throughout  the  world.  Norwich  has  given 
birth  to  several  uistingui.-hed  intlividuals— among  others. 
Dr.  Matthew  barker.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Dr.  Kay 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  the  celebrated  divine.  It  sends  2 
meml'/ers  to  Parliament.  Pop.  in  1861,  74,414. 

NORIVICH,  uor/wich  or  nor'rich.  a post-village  and  town- 
ship of  IVindsor  co.,  'Vermont,  on  the  'VV.  side  of  the  Connec- 
ticut  River,  and  on  the  Connecticut  and  I’assumpsic  Rivers 
Railroad.  43  miles  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Norwich  University,  founded  in  1834,  and  has  manufactures 
of  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  and  cabinet-w  are.  Bop.  1759. 

NORWICH,  a post-township  in  Hampshire  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 103  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

NORIVICH,  a city  and  semi-capital  of  New  London  co., 
Connecticut,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Thames  River, 
where  it  receives  the  Yantic,  13  miles  N.  of  New  London; 
lat.  41°  33'  N.,  Ion.  72°  7'  W.  This  is  a beautiful  city,  built 
on  a steep  acclivity  lacing  the  S.  and  on  ap  extensive  plain 
stretching  toward  the  N.  It  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  resi- 
dences and  various  manufactures.  It  contains,  besides  the 
county  buildings,  a high-school,  40  public  schools,  an  acade- 
my, 19  churches,  7 banks,  8 savings  banks,  and  4 insurance 
companies.  One  daily  and  2 weekly  papers  are  published 
here,  t here  are  nearly  100  manufactories  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  paper,  fire-arms,  machinery,  Ac.,  almost  all 
supplied  with  water-power  by  falls  on  the  Yantic  and  8he- 
tucket  rivers,  which  here  unite  to  form  the  Thames.  The 
Norwich  Arms  Company  employ  about  350  men  in  making 
fire-arms  for  the  government.  The  city  has  communication 
with  the  seaboard  and  interior  by  two  lines  of  railway — the 
Norwich  and  Worcester,  and  the  New  London  Northern 
Railroads.  Steamers  also  ply  regularly  between  this  place 
and  New  York.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1830,  5179;  1840, 
7-239;  1850.  10,-265  ; in  1860,  14,048. 

NORWICH,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township, 
capital  of  Chenango  co..  New  York,  is  situated  on  the  Che- 
nango River  and  Canal,  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Utica.  The 
village  is  the  largest  in  the  county,  and  contains,  besides 
the  county  buildings.  4 churches,  an  academy  with  about 
•200  students,  2 bank.s,  3 newspaper  offices,  32  stores,  a noted 
manufactory  of  hammers,  employing  50  hands,  and  a piano 
factory,  turning  out  one  instrument  per  day.  Pop.  of  the 
townshii).  4356;  of  the  village,  estimated  at  2400. 

NORWICH,  a post-village  and  township  of  McKean  co.. 
Pennsylvania,  about  190  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.322. 

NORIVICII,  a township  of  Franklin  county,  Ohio.  Popu- 
lation 1495. 

NORWICH,  a township  of  Huron  county,  Ohio.  Popu- 
lation 1250. 

NORWICH,  a thriving  post-village  of  Union  township, 
Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
National  Road,  74  miles  E.  of  Columbus.  It  has  2 churches 
and  several  stores.  Pop.  near  400. 

NORWICH  FALLS,  Connecticut,  a station  on  tlie  New 
Loudon  Willimantic  and  Palmer  Railroad,  1 mile  N.  of 
Norwich. 

NORHVICHTOWN,  a pleasant  po.st-villoge  of  New  London 
county,  Connecticut,  on  the  New  London  Northern  Rail- 
road, 2 miles  N.W.  of  Norwich.  In  the  centre  is  a large 
triangular  public  green,  fronting  which  is  the  primip:il 
church.  I'he  village  contains  several  manufactories. 

NOR/WICHYILLE,  a village  of  Canada  We.st,  co.  of  Oxford, 
95  miles  S.W.  of  Toronto,  and  17  miles  from  Woodstock.  It 
contains  several  stores,  hotels,  and  an  iron  foundry.  Pop. 
about  450. 

NOR/WOOD,  a parochial  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Mid- 
dlesex. 

NORWOOD,  Upper  and  Lower,  two  large  villages  of 
England,  co.  of  Surrey,  6 miles  S.  of  London,  with  a station 
on  the  London  and  Croydon  Railway.  United  population 
6046.  They  have  numerous  elegant  villas,  two  handsome 
district  churches,  a large  .school  of  industry  for  destitute 
children  from  the  metropolis,  modern  cemetery,  and  very 
beautifully  laid  out  public  gardens. 

NORWOOD,  a post-village  in  Stanley  co..  North  Carolina. 
NORWOOD,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Peter- 
borough, 30  miles  N.N.E.  of  I’fderborough. 

N08-BEH.  nos^bA,  NOSSl-Bfi.  nos'see-bA.  or  VARIOU-Bt^l, 
vd-re-ooffiA,  an  island  off  the  N.AV.  coast  of  Madagascar,  be- 
longing to  F’rance,  forming  the  N.  entnmoe  of  the  Bay  of 
I’assandava ; lat.  13°  20'  S.,  Ion.  48°  ‘20'  FI,  It  is  the  largest 
i.slund  on  this  part  of  the  coast;  has  a finely  divc-r.^fied 
surface,  and  is  evidently  of  volcanic  formation.  The  best 
cultivated  spots  are  along  the  shore,  and  produce  rice,  maize, 
potatoes,  bananas,  and  manioc  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  Pop.  15,178. 

NU8CHENRODE,  (No.schenrode.)  nii.shtgn-ro'dtffi,  a villagr 
of  Prus.sian  Saxony,  government  of  .Magdeburg,  so  nea; 
Wernigerode  as  to  be  properly  its  suburb.  I’op.  1069. 
NOSSA-SENHORA-DO-DLSTERRO.  See  Pesterko. 

N05SA  SENHORA  D.\  PEN  HA,  no.s/si  .sjn-yo'rd  da  p^nya 
or  TAI’AGIPE,  td-pd-zheetpa.  a village  of  Brazil,  neav  Bahi » 
NOSSEN,  nos'seu,  a town  of  Saxony.  19  ui'les  W ol  Drts 
den,  on  the  Mulde,  with  a royal  residence.  1 ay  -iJi  41. 
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NOSS-IIEAD,  a bold  rocky  point  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  of  Caithness,  3^  miles  N.E.  of  Wick.  Under  it  is 
a vast  cavern,  and  westward  is  a ruined  .stronghold  of  the 
former  Earls  of  Caithness.  It  has  a lighthouse  in  lat.  58°  28' 
38"  N.,  Ion.  3°  3'  5"  W.,  light  revolving,  elevation  175  feet. 

NOSSI-B15.  an  island  of  M.-idagascar.  See  Nos-Beh. 

NOSSI  IBRAHIM,  an  island  near  Madagascar.  See  S.unte 
Marie. 

NOSS-ISLAND,one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  E.  of  Bre.ssay, 
'ind  separated  from  it  bj'  a narrow  and  dangerous  sound. 
Ci  •cumference  about  6 miles. 

NCTARESCO,  uo-tS-res'ko,  a village  of  Naples,  province 
of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Teramo.  Bop.  1680. 

NOTASUL/GA,  a post- village  of  Macon  co.,  Alabama,  on 
the  railroad  which  leads  from  Montgomery  to  West  Point, 
47  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  former. 

NO'UGROVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

NOT'LEY,  Black,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

NOTLEY,  White,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

NOTO,  no^to,  a city  of  Sicily,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Syracuse. 
Pop.  10,770.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a hill  about  2 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  has  several  handsome  churches  and 
convents,  a council-house,  hospital,  lyceum,  and  a consider- 
able trade  in  corn,  wine,  oil.  and  sulphur,  the  produce  of 
Its  neighborhood.  About  3 miles  W.  of  the  town  are  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  of  a gymnasium,  almost  the  only  re- 
mains of  ancient  JVctuiii.  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1693. 

NOTO,  a town  and  a headland  of  Japan,  island  of  Niphon. 

NOTO,  VAh  DI,  vSl  dee  no'to,  an  old  division  of  Sicily, 
comprising  its  S.E.  portion. 

NOTRE  DAME,  niPr  ddm,  a post-oifi.ce  of  St,  Joseph  co., 
Indiana. 

NOTRE  D.\ME  BAY,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
is  between  lat.  49°  30'  and  50°  N.,  and  Ion.  55°  and  56°  W., 
bounded  N.  by  Cape  St.  John. 

NOTRE  DA.ME  DE  BONDEYTLLE,  not’r  dim  deh  bixd'- 
veeP,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seiiie-luferieure, 
arrondissement  of  Rouen.  Bop.  1918. 

NOTRE  DAME  DE  CENILLY,  not’r  dSm  deh  seh-nee'yee/, 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Manche,  arrondissement 
of  Coutances.  Pop.  2000. 

NOTRE  DAME  DE  MONT,  not’r  d3m  deh  m6N«,  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  arrondissement  of  Les 
Sables.  Bop.  2500. 

NOTRE  DAME  DE  LIESSE,  not’r  ddm  deh  le-W,  a town 
3f  France,  department  of  Aisne,  arrondissement  of  Laon, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Souche.  Pop.  1224. 

NOTHE  I).\ME  DES  MILLIERS.  not’r  ddm  d.d  meel  yd'  or 
mee'yd',  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  province  of  Upper 
Savoy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isere,  6 miles  E.  of  Evian. 
Pop. 1030. 

NO'fTAWASAGA,  not-ta-wa-saw'ga,  a river  of  Canada 
West,  district  of  Home,  after  a N.  course  of  more  than  60 
miles,  enters  Nottawasaga  Bay  by  an  inlet  at  the  S.  end  of 
Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Huron. 

NGT/TAWA  or  NOTH’AWAY.  a post-township  in  the  N.E. 
central  part  of  St.  Joseph  co..  Michigan.  Bop.  1185. 

NGTTAWA  or  NOTTAWAY  CREEK,  of  St.  Joseph  co., 
Michigan,  tiows  into  the  St.  Joseph  River. 

NOTTAWAY,  Virginia,  See  Nottoway. 

NOTTEROE,  (Notterde,)  noUteh-rdVh,  an  island  of  Norway, 
in  Christiania-fiord.  immediately  S.  of  Tonsberg.  Length  7 
miles,  average  breadth  3 miles. 

NOTTINGHAM,  not'ting-am,  or  NOTTINGHAMSHTRE, 
not'ting-am-shir,  otherwise  called  the  County  of  NO'TTS,  a 
central  county  of  England,  having  N.  the  county  of  York. 
Area,  822  square  miles,  or  526.080  acres,  of  which  about  470.000 
are  estimated  to  be  in  grass,  or  arable.  Bop.  in  1851,  270,427. 
Surfiice,  except  in  the  vale  of  Trent,  diversified  with  gentle 
hills,  and  here  and  there  exhibiting  considtfrable  remains 
of  its  ancient  famous  royal  forest,  or  Shire-wood.  Brincipal 
rivers,  the  Trent,  and  its  affinents.  the  Soar  and  Idle.  Soil 
mostly  a light  sandy,  or  a rich  clayiiy,  loam.  Limestone 
and  coal  are  abundant.  The  county  is  the  princip.al  .«eat 
of  the  cotton  ho.siery  and  lace  manufactures  in  England. 
It  is  traversed  by  branche.s  of  the  .North  Midland,  Sheffield 
and  Lincoln,  and  Great  Nortlnn’ii  Railways.  Chief  towns, 
Nottingham,  Newark,  East  Bedford,  and  .Mansfield.  It  sends 
10  members  to  the  House  of  Commons;  viz.  2 for  the  N. 
an<l  2 f)r  the  S.  divisions  of  the  county,  and  6 for  its 
boroughs.  This  county  formed  a part  of  the  Saxon  kingdom 
of  Mercia. 

NOTTINGHAM,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
and  manufacturing  town  of  England,  capital  of  the  above 
county,  and  a county  of  it.«elf  on  the  Leen,  close  to  its 
jun  fiion  with  the  Trent,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge 
of  19  arches,  atid  also  on  the  Nottingham  Canal  and  the 
Midland  Railway.  108  miles  N.N.W.  of  I>ondMn.  It  occu- 
pies a picturesque  silo  en  the  broken  declivities  and  at  the 
toot  of  a sandstone  rock  overlooking  the  green  meadows  and 
vale  of  Trent;  and,  from  wnatever  ((uarter  it  is  a(iproached. 
presents  a striking  and  attractive  appearance;  its  castle 
alwav  forming  a conspicuous  object.  The  town,  liowever, 
U on  tne  whole  very  indifferently  built;  tin;  house's,  most  of 
which  are  brick,  being,  especially  in  the  central  and  ancient 


quarters,  huddled  together  in  narrow  streets,  and  often 
placed  back  to  back.  New  streets  and  handsome  villas  have, 
liowever,  recently  risen  up  in  all  quarters,  and  are  still  con- 
tinuing to  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  burgess- 
land  of  about  1060  acres,  which  firmed  a belt  round  the 
town,  has  recently  been  enclosed,  under  the  General  En 
closure  Act,  and  part  of  it  sold  for  building-ground;  a large 
portion  has,  however,  been  reserved  for  pleasure-grounds, 
promenades,  &c.,  and  tastefully  planted;  and.  in  addition. 
18  acres  have  been  formed  into  an  Arboretum  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  it  is  open  three  days  each  week. 

I free  of  charge.  Considerable  progress  has  already  (1853) 
been  made  in  supplying  the  Arboretum  with  plants,  which 
are  arranged  alphabetically.  The  inhabitants  have  also  the 
free  use  of  a park  of  130  acres,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  which  is  much  resorted  to  :i.s  a promenade  by  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Another  open  apace  much  fre- 
quented as  a public  resort  is  the  market-place,  which,  cover- 
ing a triangular  area  of  nearly  6 acres,  surrounded  by  lofty 
houses  and  arcaded  shops,  strikingly  contrasts  with  the 
confined  streets  in  its  vicinity,  and  almost  deserves  the 
description  given  of  it  by  Leland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
that  ‘At  is  the  fairest  without  exception  in  all  England.” 

Among  the  public  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Castle,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  a precipitous  rock  rising 
133  feet  above  the  level  of  the  meadows.  Its  naturally 
strong  position  appears  to  have  marked  it  out  for  a fort  in 
the  time  of  the  Danes,  but  it  first  assumed  the  form  of  a 
castle  in  the  time  of  'William  the  Con(iueror,  who  erected  it 
as  a means  of  overawing  and  repressing  the  bold  outlaws 
frequenting  the  recesses  of  the  old  forest.  In  the  great  civil 
war  it  was  selected  by  Charles  I.  on  which  to  erect  his 
standard ; and  not  long  after,  when  he  had  evacuated  it.  it 
stood  a memorable  siege,  and  effectually  resisted  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Royalists  to  regain  its  po.ssession.  It  was 
dismantled  during  the  Brotectorate.  and  subsequently  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  wdio,  in  1674, 
covered  its  site  with  a large  mansion  having  nothing  of  a 
castle  but  the  name.  Even  this  is  now  a ruin,  and  of  the 
ancient  castle  only  a few  vestiges  now  remain.  The  places 
of  worship  ineluile  8 churches,  and  about  23  Dissenting 
chapels;  of  which  7 are  Baptist,  6 Methodist,  4 Independent, 
and  Friends,  Unitarian,  Roman  Catholic,  Irvingite,  and 
Swedenborgian,  1 each.  The  .lews  also  have  a synagogue, 
and  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  or  Mormons,  hold  meetings  in  an 
old  Methodist  chapel.  The  other  buildings  deserving  of 
notice  arc  a large  convent,  built  in  1846;  the  Exchange; 
County-hall;  Guildhall;  House  of  Correction,  built  on  the  site 
of  a convent  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John ; Union  IVorkhouse; 
Corn  Exchange;  the  Bai’racks;  Assembly-rooms;  Mechanics’ 
Hall ; and  a very  paltry  theatre.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  on  Sion  Hill,  a general  cemetery,  containing  12  acres, 
was  formed  in  1836. 

The  principal  educational  and  literary  institutions  are  the 
Free  Grammar  School,  well  endowed,  and  occupying  a large 
and  handsome  building  with  a Gothic  front;  the  Blue-coat 
School,  which  clothes  and  educates  60  boys  and  20  girls;  the 
Beople’s  College,  founded  by  subscriptiem  in  1846,  to  afford 
superior  instruction  to  the  working  classc's,  and  occupying 
a large  brick  building  of  Gothic  architecture;  the  Unitarian 
Free  School,  the  Briti.sh.  national,  infant,  and  ragged  schools, 
the  Government  School  of  Design,  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
the  Bromley  House  Subscription.  Law,  Artisans’  and  other 
libraries.  Among  the  charitable  institutions,  are  the 
General  Hospital,  the  Dispensary,  the  General  Lunatic 
Asylum,  with  accommodation  for  160  patients,  the  Midland 
Institute  for  the  blind.  Blumptre’s.  Collins’s  and  Lambley’s 
I Hospitals,  and  Willoughby’s  Handley’s,  and  various  other 
ahnshou.ses  and  benevolent  foundations. 

The  staple  manufactures  to  wiiich  the  town  owes  its  pros- 
perity and  rapid  increa.«e.  are  hosiery  and  lace.  The  former 
first  began  to  assume  importance  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  and  the  latter  about  30  years  after,  in  1778, 
when  the  point-net  machine  was  invented.  The  bobbin-net 
machine  was  invented  about  1799.  but  did  not  come  into 
general  use  till  1823.  These  manufactures  were  long  carried 
on  exclusively  in  the  homes  of  the  wmrkmen,  but  large 
factories,  employing  steam-power,  have  recently  been  erected, 
and  will  soon  apparently  almost  entirely  supersede  domestic 
labor.  In  addition  to  the  staple  m.anufactures,  includiTig 
the  machine  shops,  and  other  industrial  establishments 
more  immediately  dependent  on  them,  a considerable  num- 
ber of  hands  is  employed  in  the  cotton  and  w'oollen  manu- 
factures. in  silk,  worsted,  and  cotton  spinning  mills,  and  in 
making  articles  of  malleable  and  cast  iron,  wire,  pins,  brass 
fenders,  <fec.  'The  trade  in  corn  and  cattle  is  very  important, 
the  malting  business  is  extensively  prosecuted,  and  the 
brew(!ries  have  long  been  famous  fir  their  ale.  Of  four 
annual  fairs,  one,  called  the  Goose  Fair,  is  so  celebrated,  and 
' firms  such  an  era,  that  a large  jiortion  of  the  inh.abitants 
date  all  the  events  of  the  year  from  it. 

Nottingham  was  in  early  times  a great  resort  of  the  Druids. 
Under  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  belonged  to  the  king<lom  of 
Mercia,  and  after  its  dissolution  ranked  as  .a  Danish  liorough. 
Several  parliaments  have  been  held  in  it;  and  from  this 
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v.wu  Kichard  III.  marched  with  his  forces  to  Bosworth  field 
In  1483,  It  communicates  by  a canal  with  the  Coduor  iron 
and  coal  district.  Colonel  Hutchinson,  the  gallant  defender 
of  the  castle  in  the  civil  war.  and  Henry  Kirke  White,  were 
natives  of  Nottingham.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  14  aldermen,  and  42  councillors,  and  sends  2 mem- 
bers to  Parliament.  Pop.  of  Parliamentary  borough  in  1861. 
74,531 ; population,  including  suburbs  of  Radford,  Sueiuton, 
H>son  Green.  &c.,  upvmrds  of  100,000. 

NO'HTINGHAM,  a post-township  in  Rockingham  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  23  miles  E.S.B.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1297. 

NOTTIXGHAII.  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Delaware  River,  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal, 
about  3 miles  S.  of  Trenton. 

NOTTINGHAM,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Peuusyl- 
vania.  Pop.  916. 

NOTTINGHAM,  a post-office  of  Chester  co..  Penn.sylvania. 

NOTTINGHAM,  a post-village  of  Prince  George  co.,  Mary- 
land, near  the  Patuxent  River,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Washington. 

NOTTINGHAM,  a post-township  in  the  S.W\  central  part 
of  Harri.son  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1059. 

NOTTINGHAM,  a post-township  in  Wells  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1056. 

NOTTINGHAM,  a post-office  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa. 

NOTTINGHAM  SQUARE,  a village  of  Mercer  co..  New 
Jersey,  6 miles  E.  of  Trenton. 

NOTTINGHAM  TURN/PIKE,  a post-office  of  Rockland  co.. 
New  York. 

NO'TTING-HILL,  England,  co.  of  Middle-sex,  is  a suburban 
hamlet  of  London,  on  the  Western  Road,  4^  miles  from  St. 
Paul’s,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  Holland  Park.  It  comprises 
a square  on  elevated  ground,  numerous  detached  villas,  and 
some  handsome  terraces. 

NO'TTINGTON,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  parish 
of  Broadway,  2 miles  N.W.  of  VV'eymouth.  Pop.  120. 

NOTM'LA,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co..  North  Carolina. 

NOTVTOIV’AY  or  NOTV'i'AlVAY,  a river  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Virginia,  rises  in  Nottoway  co.,  and  flowing  in  a winding 
course  along  the  border  of  Dinwiddle,  and  through  Sussex 
and  Southampton  counties,  unites  with  the  Meherrin,  to 
form  the  Chowan  River  in  Gates  county.  North  Carolina, 
after  a course  of  upwards  of  110  miles. 

NOTTOWAY,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Yirginia.  has 
an  area  of  330  square  miles.  The  Nottoway  River  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  S.  The  surface  is  uneven;  the  soil  is 
moderately  fertile.  The  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg  (South 
Side)  Railroad  connects  with  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
Railroad  at  Burkville,  in  this  county.  Formed  in  1788,  and 
named  from  the  Nottoway  Indians.  Capital,  Nottoway  Court 
House.  Pop.  8836,  of  whom  2368  were  free,  and  6468  slaves. 

NOTTOW’AY  COURT  HOUSE,  capital  of  Nottoway  co., 
Yirginia.  on  the  Southside  Railroad,  9 miles  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  60  miles 
S.W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  about  200. 

NOTTS/ VILLE.  a village  of  Daviess  co.,  Kentucky,  13  miles 
E.  of  Owensborough. 

NOTTULN,  not/tdoln,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov- 
ernment of  Munster.  Pop.  1140. 

NOTTWEIL,  notUwil,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton  and  10  miles  N.W'.  of  Lucerne.  Pop.  1123. 

NOUAILLE,  La,  li  noo'^i/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Creuse,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Auhns.^^on.  Pop.  1440. 

NOUIC,  noo'eek/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haute- 
Yienne,  7^  miles  S.W.  of  Bellac.  Pop.  1500. 

NoUKO,  an  island  of  Russia.  See  Nuko. 

NOUN,  a river  of  Mantchooria.  See  Noon. 

NOUN,  a cape  and  river  of  Morocco. . See  Noon. 

NOURSE,  noors,  a river  of  South-West  Africa,  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  near  lat.  17°  20'  S.  It  appears  to  he  the  same  as  the 
Bembaroughe. 

NOUSHERA,  noo-shA/rd,  a village  and  fort  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  Punjab,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Mazufurabad;  lat.  34°  7'  N., 
Ion.  73°  7'  E. 

NOUSHERA,  a village  of  Hindostan,  in  Sinde,  division 
of  Khyerpoor;  lat.  27°  48'  N.,  Ion.  68°  39'  E. 

NOUSHER.A,.  several  small  towns  and  villages  of  the  Pun- 
jab. Afghanistan,  &c.,  the  principal  on  the  Cabool  River,  20 
miles  N.W.  of  Attock,  lat.  34°  3'  N.,  Ion.  72°  2'  E.,  and  where 
the  .Afghans  were  routed  by  Runjeet  Singh,  in  1823. 

NOUVEAU,  noo'viV,  (feminine  NOUVELLE.  noo'v^ll,)  a 
French  word  signifying  new.  and  forming  a part  of  nume- 
rous geographical  names  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  as 
NouvELLE-ORLiiANS,  (New  Orleans,)  &c. 

NOUYE.AU-BRUNSWICK.  See  New  Brunswick. 

NOUVEAU-MEXIQUE.  See  New  Mexico. 

NOUVELLE.  See  Nouveau. 

NOUVELLE,  noo'vSll/,  a village  and  fishing  station  of 
Canada  East,  co.  of  Bonaventura.  at  the  entrance  of  a river 
of  the  same  name  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  about  10  miles 
E.N.E.  of  New  Carlisle. 

NOUYELLbbBRETAGNE.  See  New  Britain. 

NOU Y ELL E-C ALEDONl  E.  See  New  Caledonia. 

NOUYELLE-fiCOSSE.  See  Nova  Scotia. 

NOUYELLE-G.\LLES-DU-SUD.  See  New  South  Wales. 

NOUVELLE-GRENADE.  See  New  Granala.  I 
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NOUYELLE-GUIN'flE,  (“  New  Guinea.”)  See  Pai-ua. 

NOUYELLE-OHL£aNS.  See  New  Orleans. 

NOUVELLE-Zl^LANDE.  See  New  Zealand. 

NOUYELLE-ZE.MBLE.  See  Nova  Zemrla. 

NOUYION,  noo've-6NG/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Aisne,  24  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Quentin.  Pop.  in  1852.  3295. 

NOUZON,  noo'zdNG/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ardennes,  on  the  Meuse,  here  crossed  by  a suspension 
bridge,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mezi^res.  Pop.  2575. 

NO/VA,  a post-office  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio. 

NOYA-FRIBURGO,  noVd  fre-booR/go.  a town  of  Brazil, 
province  and  120  miles  N.E.  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

NOYAIA,  no-vi/d,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government 
and  87  miles  W.S.W.  of  Koorsk.  Pop.  1000. 

NOYALAISE,  no-vd-lAz,  a village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Savoy  Proper,  8 miles  W.  of  Chambery.  Popula- 
tion. 1809. 

NOYALESA.  no-vd-Wsd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Turin,  3 miles  N.  of  Su.sa.  Pop.  985. 

NOYARA,  no-vd/rd,  (anc.  Novah'ia.)  a.  city  of  North  Italy, 
Piedmont,  on  a hill  between  the  Agogna  and  Terdoppio.  27 
miles  W.  of  Milan ; lat.  45°  27'  N.,  Ion.  8°  38'  E.  Pop.  14,395. 
It  is  partly  enclosed  by  ramparts  and  ditches,  defended  by 
a castle,  and  has  a noble  cathedral,  with  a fine  baptistery ; 
about  10  other  churches,  14  convents,  a large  hospital,  2 
colleges,  a hall  of  commerce,  and  theatre,  with  manufactures 
of  silk  and  linen  fabrics,  hats,  and  leather. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  no/va  ske/shc-a.  (Fr.  Notivdh-Ecoxse..  noo'- 
v&lP  d'koss', — originally  Acadie,  d'ld'dee/;  Ger.  Nm-tkhott- 
land,  nci  shott/ldnt: — these  names  sigtjify  alike  -‘New  Scot- 
land.”) a colonial  province  of  British  North  America,  forming 
a long  narrow  peninsula,  lying  nearly  parallel  to  the  main- 
land of  New  Brunswick,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an 
isthmus  only  15  miles  wide,  separating  the  V-ay  of  Fundy 
from  Northumberland  Strait.  It  extends  from  lat.  43°  26' 
to  45°  55'  N.,  and  from  Ion.  61°  to  66°  16'  W. ; bounded  N.  by 
Northumberland  Strait,  which  separates  it  from  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island ; N.E.  by  the  Gut  of  Cause  flowing  between  it  and 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  (now  included  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia,)  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  W. 
by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  N.W.  by  New  Brunswick.  Greatest 
length  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  280  miles;  greatest  breadth,  about 
120  miles;  area,  15,627  square  miles,  or,  including  Cape 
Breton,  18.746  square  miles.  Its  S.E.  coast  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  its  capacious  harbors;  there  being  no  fewer 
than  12  ports  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  line,  and  14 
of  sufficient  depth  for  merchantmen,  between  Halifax  and 
Cape  Canso,  a distance  of  not  more  than  110  miles.  There 
are  no  mountains  of  great  magnitude  or  remarkable  elevA- 
tion  in  the  province.  A broc.d  belt  of  high  and  broken 
land  extends  along  the  Atlantic  shores  from  Cape  Canso  to 
Cape  Sable.  The  breadth  of  this  belt  or  range  varies  from 
20  to  60  miles.  Its  average  height  is  about  500  feet;  it  is 
rugged  and  uneven,  and  composed  chiefly  of  granite  and 
primary  rocks.  Similar  formations  occupy  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  peninsula.  The  surface  is  undulating 
throughout,  and  beautifully-  ])icturesque.  The  highest  land 
is  .\rdoi,se  Hill,  which  rises  only  810  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  From  Briar’s  Island,  at  the  extremity  of  Digby 
Neck  to  Capes  Split  and  Blomidon,  a distance  of  130  miles 
along  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  extends  a ridge  of  mural  preci- 
pices, in  many  places  presenting  overhanging  masses  ot 
trap  rocks  from  100  to  600  feet  high.  These  frowning  crags, 
with  their  crowded  forests  of  fir,  are  first  seen  by  the 
mariner  in  cro.'-sing  the  Bay  of  Fundy ; their  height  serves  to 
protect  the  interior  from  the  driving  fogs  of  the  bay.  Be- 
yond this  banner  lies  the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Annapolis. 

Lakes,  Bays,  and  Rivers. — Nova  Scotia  is  beautifully 
diversified  with  rivers  and  lakes,  covering  an  ai-ea  estimated 
at  3000  square  miles.  The  latter  are  generally  of  small 
extent,  but  lie  thickly  scattered  over  the  surface,  in  some 
instances  as  many  as  100  occurring  within  the  sp.nce  of  20 
square  miles.  The  larg(?st  are  Lake  Rosignol,  about  30  miles 
long;  Great  Lake,  di.scharging  its  waters  northward  through 
Shubenacadie  River  to  Coboquid  Bay;  and  College  I.ake,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  most  remarkable 
body  of  water  in  Nova  Scotia  is  Mines  Bay,  the  E.  arm  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  penetrating  60  miles  inland  and  terminating 
in  Cobequid  Bay.  The  tides  here  rush  in  with  great  impe- 
tuosity, and  form  what  is  called  the  bore.  At  the  equinoxes 
they  have  been  known  to  rise  from  60  to  70  feet,  while  in 
Halifax  Harbor,  on  the  opposite  coast,  the  spring-tides  rise 
only  from  6 to  9 feet.*  The  other  principal  bays  are  St. 
George  Bay  and  Chedabucto  Bay  in  the  E.,  connected  by 
the  Gut  of  Canso,  St.  Mary's  Bay  and  Townsend  Bay  in 
the  extreme  W.  of  the  peninsula,  and  .Mahone  and  St.  .Mar- 
garet’s Bays  on  the  S.  coast.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Annapolis,  which  rises  in  the  Garden  of  Acailie,  and  flows 
S.IV.  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  length  about  100  miles;  the 
Shubenacadie,  which,  by  means  of  a canal,  opens  com- 
munication between  Cobequid  Bay  and  Halifax  Harbor;  the 
musket  and  the  Clyde  in  the  extreme  S.W  of  the  penin.sula, 
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the  river  Mersey  falling  into  Liverpool  Harbor,  and  the 
Musquodoboit  and  St.  .Alary  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  E.  of 
Halifax ; the  latter  forms  the  outlet  of  College  Luke. 
Most  of  these  rivers  are  navigable  a short  distance  from 
their  mouths.  Large  vessels  ascend  the  Annapolis  40  miles 
from  the  sea.  Mines  Bay  receives  a multitude  of  small 
rivers;  the  principal  of  which,  called  the  Avon,  is  navi- 
gable. Pictou  Harbor  in  the  NL  is  also  the  reservoir  of  a 
great  number  of  small  streams,  and  the  harbors  generally, 
for  which  the  coasts  are  so  remarkable,  have  one  or  more 
streams  falling  into  them. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — Nova  Scotia  is  rich  in  geological 
resources,  all  the  rocks  from  the  crystalline  granites  up  to 
the  new  sandstone  series  being  here  met  with.  In  the 
isthmus  conn(!cting  the  peninsula  to  the  mainland,  the 
underlying  rocks  consist  of  gray,  red,  and  bulf-colored 
sandstones  of  the  coal  measures,  (tonteiining  innumerable 
seams  of  aood  bituminous  coal,  many  of  which  are  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  be  profitably  worked.  Lofty  cliffs 
abutting  upon  the  sea-coast  at  the  South  Joggins,  present 
the  most  beautiful  sectional  profiles  of  the  coal-bearing 
strata,  with  curious  fossils  both  of  vegetable  and  animal 
origin.  Large  trunks  of  trees,  such  as  are  at  present  un- 
known in  a living  state,  are  here  seen  at  various  points 
standing  at  right  angles  to  the  sandstone  strata.  Alternate 
beds  of  excellent  bituminous  coal  are  seen  cropping  out 
along  the  shore,  and  the  British  North  America  Alining 
Company  has  already  opened  and  is  now  working  extensive 
mines  (the  Cumberland  Alines)  in  one  of  the.se  coal-beds.  The 
rocks  of  this  coal  formation  also  furnish  an  abundance  of 
excellent  materials  for  building  and  for  grindstones.  Large 
quantities  of  beautiful  and  compact  gray,  buff-colored,  and 
blue  sandstones  are  annually  exported  to  the  Atlantic 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  an  immeuse  number  of 
grindstones  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Coal  is  else- 
where found  more  abundantly  in  Pictou,  New  Caledonia, 
Gla.sgow,  on  the  East  Itiver,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
great  coal  basin  which  lies  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Albion  Mines  near  Pictou  are  profitably 
worked,  and  contain  ten  strata  of  coal;  the  main  coal  band 
being  33  feet  in  thickness,  with  24  feet  of  good  coal.  The 
quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the  province,  in  1850,  is  stated 
at  114,992  chaldrons. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  coal  is  very  near  to  her  vast  beds  and 
veins  of  iron  ore,  and  to  her  copper-bearing  rocks.  Iron 
ores  of  the  very  best  quality  are  abundant  near  Mines  Bay 
and  near  Annapolis,  at  Nictau  and  Clements,  on  Digby 
Neck,  and  also  near  the  coal-mines  of  Pictou.  Native 
copper  and  silver  are  found  in  the  trap,  breccia,  and  amyg- 
daloid of  the  N.  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  in  numerous 
places  from  Digby  Neck  to  Cape  D’Or;  and  there  are  also 
beds  of  sandstone  which  contain  rich  ores  of  copper.  Ores 
of  lead  are  found  near  the  Shubenacadie  River,  and  in  other 
limestone  rocks  of  the  province.  Alanganese  is  as  abundant 
as  shore-pebbles  at  Quaco  and  other  parts  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  veins  of  this  ore  are  also  found  in  the  limestone 
rocks  of  the  province.  Gypsum  is  extensively  worked  near 
Windsor  and  other  places,  and  is  exported  in  large  (juantities 
to  the  United  States.  The  quantity  of  gypsum  quarried  in 
1850  was  79,795  tons;  in  the  same  year  there  were  28,603 
casks  of  time  burned,  and  nearly  3,000.000  bricks  manu- 
factured. The  slate-hills  furnish  good  roofing  slates,  and 
hones  of  a superior  (iuality  are  obtained  in  some  of  the  slates 
of  the  coal  series.  Beautiful  agates,  amethysts,  chalcedonies, 
jaspers,  cairngorms,  and  the  entire  group  of  zeolite  minerals 
abound  in  the  amygdaloida!  trap  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Climate.. — The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  remarkably  tem- 
perate, considering  its  northern  latitude;  the  almost  insular 
position  of  the  province!,  and  the  proximity  of  the  G ulf  Stream 
serving  to  render  the  tenijierature  more  mild  than  that  of 
Canada.  The  syirings  are  tedious,  but  the  summer  heats 
being  for  a bi-ief  season  excessive,  vegetation  is  singularly 
rapid,  and  the  autumn  is  delightful.  Dense  fogs  are  preva- 
lent along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Agriculture. — The  .soil  of  Nova  Scotia  varies  greatly  in 
quality.  Some  of  the  uplands  are  sandy  and  poor,  while 
the  tops  of  the  hills  are  often  highly  productive.  The  por- 
tion be.st  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  its  north-eastern 
section,  which  rests  ujmn  the  sandstones,  and  other  rocks  of 
the  coal  formation.  Its  most  valuable  portion,  however,  is 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  there  are  deep 
n,nd  extensive  deposits  of  ricli  alluvial  matter,  thrown  down 
hy  the  action  of  the  extraordinary  tides  of  this  extensive  bay. 
Tlie.se  dejiosits  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  means 
of  dikes;  and  the  “diked  marshes,”  as  they  are  termed,  are 
the  richest  and  most  wonderfully  productive  portions  of  Bri- 
tish North  America.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country  are  very  great.  The  quantity  of 
land  under  culture  in  1851,  was  539,322  acre.s,  of  which 
10.012  acres  was  diked  land.  The  quantity  of  agricultural 
products  in  bushels,  the  same  year,  were  as  follows:  wheat, 
297.157;  barley,  196.097;  rye,  67.4.38;  oat.s,  1,.384.435 ; buck- 
vheat,  170.301 ; Indian  corn.  37,475 ; pea.se  and  beans,  21,638 ; 
prass-seed,  3686;  potatoe.s,  1.986,789:  turnips.  467.127  ; other 
roots,  32,325,  and  287,837  tons  of  hay,  besides  which  then; 
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were  made  3,613.890  pounds  of  butter,  652,096  ■■  'hee.se 
and  110,441  of  maple  sugar.  According  to  th;'se  eturns 
Nova  Scotia,  in  the  production  of  wheat,  surpassed  5 of  th^ 
New  England  States,  and  12  of  the  more  recently  settled 
states  anil  territories;  in  the  growth  of  oats,  she  surpasseo 
13;  in  rye,  16;  in  buckwheat,  23.  and  in  barley,  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  Uuion,  except  Ohio  and  New  York. 
Still  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  falls  far  short  of  the  home 
consumption,  the  deficit  being  made  up  by  importalioo 
from  the  United  States.  The  apple  orchards  of  the  western 
counties  are  very  productive,and  extend  along  the  roadside  in 
an  unbroken  line  for  30  miles.  Apples  and  cider  are  annually 
export'd,  and  the  domestic  supply  is  cheap  and  abundant 
I Great  improvements  have  recently  been  made  in  the  live 
stock,  both  by  means  of  cattle-shows,  and  by  importation? 
of  the  best  breeds  from  England.  In  1851,  there  were  in 
the  province  28,789  horses,  156,857  neat  cattle,  86,856  milch 
cows,  282,180  sheep,  and  51,531  swine.’ 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  Nova  Scotia  are  yet 
but  very  limited.  Coarse  cloths,  called  “ homespun.s,”  are 
made  by  the  peasantry,  and  are  generally  worn  by  that 
class.  Coarse  flannels,  bed-linen,  blankets,  and  carpets  are 
also  manufactured.  Tanning  is  carried  on  to  some  extent; 
and  in  the  towns  and  villages  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  har- 
nesses, household  furniture,  and  agricultural  implements  are 
made  in  large  quantities.  Bonnets  of  bleached  gra.-^s.  and 
hats  of  .straw,  are  made  in  many  of  the  rural  districts;  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Halifax  tobacco,  confectionery,  print- 
ing and  wrapping  paper,  hats,  and  some  other  articles,  ai-e 
manufactured.  In  1851,  there  were  in  Nova  Scotia  1153 
saw-mills,  employing  1786  men;  398  grist-mills,  euiployiug 
437  men  ; 10  steam-mills,  or  factories.  237  tanneries.  9 
foundries,  81  carding  and  weaving  establishments,  17  brewe- 
ries and  distilleries,  and  131  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Ship-building  is  very  exten.sively  carried  on,  but 
no  statistics  of  the  amount  of  business  done  have  hitherto 
been  published  up  to  1852. 

Fisheries. — The  fisheries  on  the  colonial  coasts  have  been 
prosecuted  to  a greater  extent  by  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia 
than  those  of  any  other  colony,  except  Newfoundland.  In 
1851,  they  employed  812  vessels,  (tons  43.333,)  manned  by 
3681  men;  5161  boats,  manned  by  6713  men,  and  30,154  nets 
and  seines.  The  produce  of  the  fisheries  the  same  year 
amounted  to  196,434  quintals  of  cod.  dried  ; 1669  barrels  of 
salmon;  3536  of  shad;  100.047  of  mackerel;  53.‘200  of  her- 
ring; 5343  of  alewives.  and  15.409  boxes  of  smoked  herring, 
the  whole  valued  at  $869,080.  There  were  also  obtained 
189,250  gallons  of  fi.sh-oil,  worth  $71,016,  making  the  total 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  in  1851,  $939,096. 

Commerce. — Possessing  above  1200  miles  of  sea-coast,  every- 
where penetrated  by  the  finest  bays  in  the  Morld,  and  open 
to  navigation  throughout  the  year.  Nova  Scotia  enjoys  faci- 
lities for  commerce  surpassed  by  no  other  coutitry  on  the 
globe.  Availing  themselves  of  these  advantages,  the  people 
of  the  province  not  only  conduct  a profitable  fishery  and  ar 
active  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  but  enter  largely  into  the 
carrying  trade  of  other  countries,  competing  successfully’  on 
this  extended  field  of  rivalry  both  with  the  British  shi;v 
owners  and  with  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  vessels  actually  employed  in  the  fisheries, 
commerce,  and  th“  carrying  trade,  increased  from  2583,  (tons 
141.093.)  in  1846,  to  2943,  (tons  189,083.)  in  1852,  the  tonnage 
being  nearly  one-third  as  much  as  that  of  France,  and  69.000 
more  than  that  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  There  are  in  all 
43  free  ports,  for  which  custom  house  officers  are  appointed. 
The  names  of  these,  with  the  value  of  imports  and  exports 
at  each,  for  the  year  (Aiding  December  31,  1852,  is  exhibited 
in  the  subjoined  Table : 


Ports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Ports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Amherst 

$02,375 

$21,800 

ioi,a-io 

Parrsborough.  . 

$10,505 

$40,(>jO 

288,O'.i0 

Annapolis  .... 

72,-t40 

Pietou 

217.935 

Antigonish  . . . 

2,175 

80,000 

Port  Hood .... 

4,245 

29,835 

Arichat 

03,835 

99,555 

Port  Medway . . 

1,285 

10,780 

B.arrington.  . . . 

18,480 

49,885 

Pubnico 

0,785 

9,395 

Bearer  River . . 

O.O'.IS 

8,305 

Pugwash 

5.!)55 

52,910 

Canada  Creek.  . 

14,445 

19,885 

Ragged  Islands. 

19,300 

40,520 

Canso,  (Cape). . 

S0,7f>0 

35,230 

Shelburne  .... 

2,755 

11,000  I 

Cluireh  Point . . 

14,380 

12,220 

Sherbrooke  . . . 

1,050 

9,800  1 

Clements  Port . 

8,165 

9,375 

Sheet  Harbor . . 

090 

3e0  1 

Cornwallis .... 

38,320 

7.),285 

Ship  Harbor.  .. 

29,200 

28,1126 

Digby 

74,775 

07,190 

Sydney,  C.  B. . . 

.35,215 

159,985 

Gujsborough  . . 

6,980 

10,870 

Tatamagouche  . 

8,240 

19,215  1 

Halifax 

4,099,320 

2,941,030 

Tusket 

13,805 

18,085  1 

Hants'  Port . . . 

4,115 

14,020 

Wallace 

14,780 

211,870  1 

Horton 

19,900 

20,150 

Welton 

8,400 

13,125  j 

Joggins 

8,025 

10,585 

West  Port  .... 

30,570 

.30.07'  1 

Le  Have 

4,325 

10,8.50 

Weymouth  . . . 

43,320 

104,251  ' 

Liverpool  ...... 

05,000 

80,305 

Wilmot.  

33,085 

27,335 

Londonderry. . . 

21,205 

13,095 

Windsor 

48,5:10 

47,710  i 

Lunenburg .... 

0,325 

12,390 

3,710 

19,075 

Yarmouth  .... 

108,235 

103,875 

Total 

$5,909,596 1 $4,752,800  j 

Of  the  total  v.alue  of  imports.  $2.1.37,660  was  from  Gre.at 
Britain,  $1 .215.205  from  British  North  America,  $109,690  from 
the  Briti.sh  West  Indies,  $1,739,215  from  the  UnittKi  States, 
$769,095  from  other  countries;  and  of  the  exjiorts,  $313,375 
was  to  Great  Britain.  $1,760,925  to  Brithh  North  America, 
$1,065,170  to  British  West  Indies.  $1,289,245  to  the  United 
States,  aud  $425,175  to  other  countries.  The  leading  arti- 
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(it  [mj^rrt  and  export,  with  the  value  of  each,  were  as 
follows.  Impoits. — Cordage,  $104,3.30;  cotton  manufactures, 
$1, 0.39,67 , codfish,  $227.tMJ0;  fi.shing  tackle,  $104,130;  flour, 
$1,058,955  hardware,  $146,780  ; iron  and  ironmongery, 
$127,070;  molasses.  $291,985;  sugar,  $308,440;  tea.  $340,720. 
Exports.— Jlutter,  $150,310:  coals,  (tons  112,559.)  $284,535; 
codfish,  (quintals  316,705,)  $815,040 ; cotton  and  woollen  man- 
ufactures, $158,225;  herrings.  $327,540;  horned  cattle,  (num- 
ber 4247,)  $134,575;  mackerel,  (97,163^  barrels,)  $500,415; 
mola.sses,  $136,085;  oils.  $156,150;  potatoes  and  turnips, 
(404,866  bushels,)  $140,905;  sugar.  $275,805,  and  wood, 
$122,325. 


The  following  is  the  return  of  shipping  for  1850 : 


Countries. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  . . 

139 

65,864 

164 

71,589 

British  Colonies  . 

1963 

136,992 

2184 

167,915 

IJuited  States  . . 

2896 

281,340 

2595 

245,726 

Foreign  States 

254 

25,509 

157 

15,907 

Total  . . 

5255 

509,705 

5102 

501,237 

Railways. — The  work  on  the  North  American  and  Euro- 
pean Railway  was  commenced  at  Halifax  on  the  8th  of  .Tune, 
1854.  A section  of  10  miles  was  under  contract,  to  he  opened 
during  the  year,  and  an  additional  section  of  15  miles  in  1855. 
The  first  25  miles  forms  a cotnmon  trunk  for  lines  running 
to  Amherst,  to  Windsor,  and  to  Pictou.  The  main  trunk,  it 
is  thought,  will  be  constructed  to  the  frontiers  of  New  Rruns- 
wick,  where  it  is  to  form  a junction  with  the  railway  now  | 
proceeding  E.  from  St.  John,  as  soon  as  that  portion  of  the 
line  is  completed. 

Inhabitants.  Qwernment.  &c.. — The  population  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia is  now  chiefly  composed  of  a native  race,  sprung  directly 
Dr  indirectly  from  the  three  great  families  of  the  United 
Kingdom — English,  Irish,  and  Scotch.  The  Irish  are  found 
in  large  numbers  only  in  the  capital ; the  Scotch  cliiefly  in 
the  eastern  counties.  The  western  and  midland  counties 
are  principally  occu)iied  by  the  descendants  of  American 
refugees.  The  county  of  Lunenburg  is  inhabited  by  a race 
sprung  from  a body  of  German  and  Swiss  Protestants,  who 
emigrated  from  Rotterdam  in  1753.  There  are  al.so  several 
settlements  of  French  Acadians.  Rut  the  descendants  of 
all  form  only  one  race,  and  are  known  by  but  one  name,  the 
whole  living  in  perfect  harmony.  The  Indians  are  still  a 
distinct  people ; but  there  are  only  a few  hundreds  of  them 
left  in  the  province.  The  religious  divisions  here  are  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  North  America  generally. 
The  five  largest  religious  bodies  are — Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, Roman  Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Baptists.  Of 
the.se,  the  most  numerous  are  the  I’l-esbyterians.  next  the 
Episcopalians,  then  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Baptists.  Edu- 
cation has  been  pretty  widely  and  equally  dilfused  among  the 
inhabitants.  Tin?  public  affairs  of  the  colony  are  administer- 
ed by  a governor,  (styled  lieutenant-governor,)  Council,  and 
House  of  Assembly;  the  last,  consisting  of  40  members,  has 
entire  control  over  the  provincial  revenue.  The  laws  are 
dispensed  by  a court  of  king’s  bench,  and  district  courts,  as 
in  Canada.  The  laws  in  force  are  the  common  and  the 
statute  law  of  England,  and  the  statute  law  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  revenue  rose  from  $270,895  in  1842.  to  $465,195  in  1852. 
Public  debt,  December  31,  1852,  $435,446. 

Divisions.  Population,  Ac. — Nova  Scutia,  with  Cape  Breton, 
is  divided  into  18  counties,  the  names,  population,  and  capi- 
tals of  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1851,  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Counties. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

Population. 

Annapolis  . . 

14,283 

Annapolis  . . 

1,200 

r^Cape  Breton  . 

17,580 

Sydney  . . . 

1,000 

Colchester  . . 

15,469 

Truro  .... 

1,000 

Cumberland 

14,339 

Amherst  . . . 

500 

Digby  .... 

12,252 

Digby  .... 

1,000 

Guvsborough  . 

10,838 

Guvsborough  . 

1,000 

Halifax  . . . 

.39,112 

Halifax  . . . 

26,000 

Hants  .... 

14,330 

Windsor  . . . 

1,000 

^Inverness  . . 

16,917 

Port  Hood  . . 

.500 

King’s  .... 

14,138 

Kentville  . . . 

.500 

1 Lunenburg 

16,395 

Lunenburg  . . 

500 

Pictou  .... 

25,593 

Pictou  . . 

2,000 

1 Queen’s  . . . 

7,2.a6 

Liverpool 

1,000 

1 •fKichmond  . . 

10,381 

Arichat  . . . 

1,200 

j Shelburne  . . 

10,622 

Shelburne  . . 

1,000 

Sydney  . . . 
j * Victoria . . . 

13,467 

Antigonish  . . 

1,500 

10,000 

Bedcipie  . . . 

300 

Varmouth  . . 

j Total  . . . 

13,142 

276,117 

Yarmouth  . . 

800 

History. — Nova  Scotia  wa-s  first  visited  by  the  Cabots,  in 
1497,  but  was  not  colonized  by  Europeans  till  1604,  when 

* Situated  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
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De  Monts,  a Frenchman,  and  his  followers,  and  fa~me  Jeaultrt 
attempted  for  eight  years  to  form  settlements  in  Pert  Royal 
St.  Croix.  &c.,  but  were  finally  expelled  from  the  country  bj 
the  English  governor  and  colonists  of  Virginia,  who  claimeo 
the  country  by  right  of  the  discovery  of  Sebastian  Cabot 
In  1621.  Sir  William  Alexander  applied  for,  and  obtained 
from  James  I.,  a grant  of  the  whole  country,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  colonize  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  in  1623  the  at- 
tempt wa.s  made ; but  the  proposed  colonists  finding  the 
various  points  where  they  wished  to  establish  themselves, 
thronged  by  foreign  adventurers,  did  not  thiiik  it  prudent 
to  attejupt  a settlement,  and  therefore  returned  to  England, 
j During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  Nova  Scotia  baronets  were 
created,  and  their  patents  ratified  in  parliament;  they  were 
j to  contribute  their  aid  to  the  settlement,  and  to  liave  por- 
tions of  land  allotted  to  them;  their  number  was  not  to 
exceed  150.  In  1654,  Cromwell  sent  out  an  armed  force, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country,  which  j-emained  with 
the  English  till  1667,  when  it  was  ceded  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda.  But  the  English  from  time  to  time  attacked 
the  French  colonists  at  various  points,  and  ravaged  their 
settlements,  continuing  to  harass  and  annoy  them  till  1713, 

when  the  country  was  finally  ceded  to  England. Inhab. 

Nov.\  ScoTi.\N,  no'va  sko'she-an. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  a village  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Grand  River,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Lansing. 

NOVATE,  no-vd/tA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
and  6 miles  N.W.  of  Milan.  Pop.  1943. 

NOVAIVETZ,  no/vfirwAts',  NOVAWESZ,  no'vd-tvAs.s',  or 
NEUENDORJ’,  noPen-doaf',  a town  of  Prussia,  government 
of  Potsdam,  on  the  Havel.  Pop.  1712. 

NOVA  ZEMBLA,  no'va  zAm/bla,  (Russ.  Novaia  Zemlia,  no- 
vi^d  zAm'le-d ; Fr.  Nouvdle-Zemhle,  noo'vAlP  zAivib’l,)  two  large 
islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Russia,  and  forming 
a dependency  of  the  government  of  Archangel ; lat.  71°  to  77° 
N.,  Ion.  53°  to  77°  E.  They  are  separated  froui  each  other 
by  the  narrow  strait,  Matotshkin  Shar;  and  from  the  isle  of 
Vaigats  on  the  S.  by  Kara  Strait,  and  from  the  mainland  on 
the  E.  by  the  Sea  of  Kara;  greatest  length,  N.E.  to  S.W.  635 
miles;  breadth,  170  miles.  The  far  greater  part  of  the 
interior  is  unexplored ; and  even  the  N.  and  E.  coasts,  Avherc 
ice  makes  access  almost  impossible,  are  very  imperfectly 
known.  3'he  S.W.  and  W.  coasts  which  have  been  examined, 
are  in  the  former  direction  generally  low  and  flat;  and  in 
the  latter,  bordered  by  sandstone  cliffs,  which,  though  not 
elevated,  are  very  precipitous.  The  general  slope  of  both 
islands  appears  to  be  towards  Matotshkin  Strait,  on  which 
the  mouths  of  at  least  15  small  streams  have  been  counted. 
Lakes  also  are  numerous.  The  whole  territory  is  wild  and 
desolate  in  the  extreme  The  coasts  swarm  with  seals, 
various  kinds  of  fish,  and  vast  flights  of  water-fowl.  The 
interior,  which  is  partly  covered  with  stunted  shrubs,  short 
grass,  and  moss,  is  frequented  by  reindeer,  white  bears, 
ermines,  and  Arctic  foxes.  Nova  Zembla  has  no  permanent 
inhabitants,  but  is  visited  by  Russian  hunters  and  fishers. 

NOv£aNT,  no'va'SxG^,  a village  of  France,  with  a station 
on  the  Paris  and  Strasbourg  Railroad.  16  miles  from  Nancy. 

NOVEGRAD,  noGA-grM',  or  NOVIGRAD,  no've-grAd'.  a 
village  of  Austria.  Dalmatia,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Zara.  P.  860. 

NOVELDA,  no-vAPdA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  13 
miles  W.  of  Alk-aute.  Pop.  8095,  partly  engaged  in  distilling, 
and  in  manufactures  of  lace  and  confectionery. 

NOVELLARA,  no-v&l-U/rd,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  16 
miles  N.W.  of  Modena.  Pop.  4070.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
principality,  annexed  to  Modena  in  1737,  and  has  a hos- 
pital, podesta’s  palace,  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  leather, 
weekly  markets,  and  a large  annual  fair. 

NOVELLO,  no-v&Plo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Coni,  province  of  Alba.  Pop.  1800. 

NOVEMIASTO  or  NOWEMIASTO,  no-vAm-yis/to.  a town 
of  Poland,  government  and  47  miles  S.S.W.  of  IVarsau-. 
Pop.  2100.  It  has  a fine  palace  and  grounds,  and  a Capu- 
chin monastery. 

NOVEMIASTO  or  NOWEMIASTO,  a town  of  Poland,  pro- 
vince and  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Plock.  Pop.  500. 

NOVEMIASTO  or  NOWEIMIASTO,  no-vAm-yAs'to.  a town 
of  Prussian  I’olaud,  32  miles  M’.N.W.  of  Posen.  Pop.  2400. 

NOVEMIASTO,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  32  miles  S.E. 
of  Posen,  on  the  Warta.  Pop.  1000. 

NOVEMIASTO  or  NOAVEMIASTO,  no-vAm-yAsRo.  a town 
of  .Austrian  Poland.  Galicia.  31  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sanok. 

NOVEMI.ASTO  KORCZYN,  no-vAm-yd.«Ro  koR'chin,  a town 
of  Poland.  39  miles  S.  of  Kielce.  on  the  Vistula.  Pop.  lluO. 

NO VEMl  ESTO  or  NOIVEM I ESTO.  See  N eust.^DT. 

NOVENTA.  no-vAnRA,  a village  and  parish  of  Austrian 
Italy,  government  of  Venice,  province  and  16  miles  S.W.  oj 
Vicenza,  on  the  Piovego.  Pop.  3890. 

NOVENTA  DI  PI  AVE,  no-vAnRd  dee  pe-A/vA.  a vill  jge  or 
Austrian  Italy,  on  the  Piave,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Venice.  I . ‘2')0\- 

NOVES.  no-v^sf.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  i5  iuil(.«i 
N.W.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  24.50. 

NOVES,  nov.  a market-town  of  France,  depart  me  it  ot 
Bouche.s-du-Rhone,  on  the  Durance,  19  miles  N.E.  ef  Arles 
Pop.  in  1852.  2162.  It  is  enclosed  by  high  walls,  flanked  bj 
square  towers,  and  has  silk-mills. 
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NOVGOjIOD  iiov'go'rocl,  or  NO'VOGOROD',  a government 
jf  ilussia,  between  at.  57°  and  til°  N.,  and  Ion.  30°  and  40° 
S.,  having  E.  the  governments  of  Vologda  and  Yaroslav,  S. 
Tver,  ^V.  and  N.  Pskov,  tit.  Petersburg,  and  Olonets.  Area 
estimated  at  47,350  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  934,633. 
I'he  surface  has  a gradual  de.sceut  towards  the  N.E.  Prin- 
cipal rivers,  the  Volkhov,  Msta,  Sheksna,  31ologa,  and  Lo- 
vat.  and  it  comprises  the  lakes  liielo-Ozero,  Vozh,  (Voj,)  and 
Ilmen.  The  chief  crops  are  rye,  oats,  and  barley.  A quan- 
tity of  hemp  and  flax  are  raised  for  exportation,  but  timber 
constitutes  the  principal  product.  Pew  cattle  are  ri‘ared. 
Many  of  the  population  are  employed  in  fishing.  The 
manufactures  are  uuimportoiit.  it  has  a few  copper,  gla.ss, 
tile,  leather,  and  woollen  cloth  factories.  Principal  towns, 
Novgorod,  Valdai,  and  Tikhvin. 

NOVGOROD,  or  VEhlKEE  (VELIKI)  N01G0R0D,vA-lee'- 
kee  nov'go'rod,  (•‘  Great  Novgorod,”)  a city  of  Russia,  capital 
of  a governmeut  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Volkhov,  near 
the  point  where  it  issues  from  Lake  Ilmen,  103  miles  S.S.E. 
of  St.  Petersburg.  It  stands  in  a plain,  and  is  divided  by 
the  river  into  two  parts,  which  communicate  by  a hand.some 
wooden  bridge  of  12  arches,  supported  by  [lillars  of  granite. 
The  portion  ou  the  right  bank  occupies  a large  extent  of  sur- 
face. indi(aiting  at  once  its  former  importance,  and  present 
comparative  insignificance.  It  contains  a great  number  of 
mean  houses  or  rather  huts,  and  has  streets  w'hich  in  many 
places  are  grown  over  with  grass,  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion unpaved.  The  only  buildings  here  which  attract  notice 
are  a kind  of  palace,  forming  the  Governor’s  Residence,  and  a 
sail-cloth  and  a tallow  factory.  The  portion  of  the  town  ou 
the  left  bank  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart,  and  con- 
tains in  its  centre  the  Kremlin  or  citadel.  Within  it  is  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  huilt  after  the  model  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople;  besides  which  there  are  sixty-one  other 
churches,  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  and  numerous  nun- 
neries and  monasteries,  one  of  which,  the  Monastery  of  the 
Annunciation,  is  a remarkably  elegant  structure.  The 
manufactures  are  of  little  importance,  and  consist  of  sail- 
cloth, leather,  tobacco,  candles,  and  vinegar.  The  trade  in 
corn,  flax,  and  hemp,  carried  on  chiefly  with  the  capital,  is 
considerable;  and  there  are  two  large  annual  fairs.  Nov- 
gorod was  in  early  times  the  capital  of  an  independent  state. 
During  the  12th,  loth,  and  14th  centuries  it  was  a grand 
commercial  entrepot,  and  so  famous  throughout  a wide 
extent  of  country  that  a Russian  proverb  ran,  “ Who  can 
prevail  against  the  gods  and  the  great  Novgorod?”  Its 
population  is  said  to  have  once  amounted  to  400,000,  and  it 
carried  ou  an  extensive  trade.  So  great  was  its  riches,  that 
in  1480,  .lohu  III.,  after  he  had  conquered  the  republic  of 
Novgorod,  despatched  from  the  city  to  Moscow  three  hun- 
dred chariots  laden  with  articles  of  silver  and  gold.  Pop. 
about  15.000.  The  Canal  or  Novgorod,  which  joins  the 
MsUi  and  Volkhov  Rivers,  is  5 miles  in  length,  and  obviates 
the  navigation  of  Lake  Ilmen. 

NOVGOROD,  NIZllNEE,  (or  NIJNII.)  See  Nizhnee- 
Novgorod. 

NOVGOROD-SEVERSKOIE,  nov'go'rod  sd-v&R-sko'yd,  or 
NOVOROD-SIEVERSKOI,  no-vo-rod?  se-i-v^R-skoi?,  a town 
of  Ru.ssia,  government  and  109  miles  E.N.E.  of  Tchernigov, 
ou  the  Desna.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  coru, 
hemp,  and  lime,  and  three  large  annual  fairs. 

NOVGRAD-VOLYNSKl,  nov'grdd'  vo-lin/skee,  or  NOYI- 
GRAD-YOLYNSK,  no-ve-grid?  vo  linsk/,  a town  of  Russia, 
government  of  Volhynia,  ou  the  Siootch,  62  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Zhitomeer.  Pop.  4800. 

NOVI,  no?vee,  a town  of  Italy,  Sardiniii,  division  of  Genoa, 
In  the  plain  of  .Marengo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  14 
miles  S.E.  of  Alessandria,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
road; lat.  43°  47'  N.,  Ion.  8°  48'  E.  Pop.  10,278.  It  has 
several  churches,  a college,  and  hospital,  with  manufactures 
of  silk  thread,  and  an  active  trade,  it  being  an  entrepot  for 
goods  passing  between  Genoa  and  Turin.  On  the  adjoining 
plain,  the  French,  under  .Joubert,  w'ere  defeated  in  1799  by 
the  Austro-Kussian  army  under  8uwarrow. 

NOVI,  a town  of  Italy,  20  miles  N.  of  Modena.  Pop.  2500. 

NOVI,  a town  of  Italy,  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Citra,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Capaccionuovo.  Pop.  2000. 

NOVI,  no/vee,  a town  of  Rosnia,  40  miles  W.N.W,  of 
Banialuka,  on  the  Uuna. 

NOVI,  a maritime  townt  of  Hungarian  Croatia,  12  miles 
N.W'.  of  Zengg,  and  the  residence  of  its  bishop.  Pop.  2000. 

NO'VT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Oakland  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  W.  branch  of  Rouge  River,  25  miles  N.W.  of 
Detroit.  Pop.  1465. 

NOVI-BAZAR,  no/vee  bd'zaa/,  a town  of  Bosnia,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  .Morava,  130  miles  S.E.  of  Bosna-Serai.  Esti- 
mated pop.  8000.  It  has  a castle  in  its  centre,  17  mosques, 
and  some  shops,  but  it  is  generally  wretched  and  filthy,  built 
of  little  else  than  mud,  and  none  of  the  windows  being  glazed. 

NUVIDVUR  or  NOWIDWOR,  no-vid/vor,  a market-town  of 
Poland,  36  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bialystok,  with  1500  inhabitants. 

NOVJ. GRAD,  no-ve-grdd/.  a small  seaport  town  of  the  Hun- 
garian Littorale,  on  the  ^l'''’■>t^.cca  Channel,  22  miles  S.E.  of 
Fiiime.  Pop.  2500. 

NOVIGRAD.  ft  vdlaae  of  Austria.  See  Novegrad. 
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NOVIGRAD-VOLYNSK,  Ru.ssia.  See  Novgr.ad-.  .ltnski. 

NOVILLE-LES-BOIS,  no'veeP  Id  bwd,  a village  M Bel 
gium,  province  and  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Namur.  Pop.  1131, 

NOVIODUNUM.  See  Never.s. 

NOVIODUNUM.  See  Nyon. 

NOVIOMAGUS,  Gaul.  See  Noyon. 

NOVIOMAGUS,  Belgic  provinces.  See  Nymwegew. 

NOVIOMAGUS,  Germany.  See  Speyer. 

NOVITA,  no-vee/td,  a town  of  South  America,  New  Gra 
nada,  department  of  Cauca,  50  miles  E.  of  the  Pacific,  and 
130  miles  S.W.  of  Antioquia.  Pop.  2000. 

NOVO-ARKHANGELSK,  Russian  America.  See  SiTKA. 

NOVO-BIELITZA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Bielitza. 

NOVOCIIECHMINSK,  See  Novosheshminsk. 

NOVOCHOPERSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Novokhopersk 

NOVODMITRIEVSKOE,  no-vod-me-tre-6v/sko-d',  or  YE 
LAN,  yd-ldn/,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  105  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Saratov.  Pop.  2100. 

NOVO-DOOBOSARY  or  NOVOI-DUBOSSARII.  See  Doo 

BOSARY. 

NOVOEVANOVKA,  no-vo-cd-vd-nov/kd,  or  TCIIERNIAN- 
KA,  chCR-ue-du'kd,  a market-towui  of  Russia,  governmeut 
and  82  miles  S.E.  of  Koorsk,  on  the  Oskol.  Pop.  1470. 

NOVOFEDOROVKA  or  NOWOFEDOROWKA,  no-vo-fl-do- 
rov/kd,  or  BEZGHIN  A.  bdz-ghee/nd,  a market-town  of  Rus- 
sia, government  and  93  miles  S.E.  of  Koorsk.  Pop.  1680. 

NOVOGORUD.  See  Novgorod. 

NOVOGRODEK,  no-vo-gro-ddk',  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment and  80  miles  E.  of  Gi’odno,  on  a tiibutary  of  the  Nie- 
men.  Pop.  4100.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  above  the 
town)  is  an  ancient  castle. 

NOVOl-OSKOL,  no-voi/  es-kol/,  a tow’n  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment and  92  miles  S.E.  of  Koor.sk,  on  the  Cskol.  Pop.  5000. 

NOVOKHOPERSK  or  NOVOCIIOI’ERSK,  no-vo-KO-p^Rsk/, 
a town  of  Russia,  governmeut  and  110  miles  E.S.E.  of  Yoro- 
nezh.  ou  the  Vorona.  It  is  enclosed  by  a fosse  and  a ramjtart 
flanked  with  four  bastions,  and  iu  its  docks  are  built  vessels 
to  navigate  the  Black  Sea.  Pop.  1800. 

NoVoLI,  uo/vo-le,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto, 
disti  icc  a.-d  7 miles  W.N.IV.  of  Lecce.  Pop.  3100. 

NOVOMESTO,  no-vo-mds/to,  or  NOVOMIASTO,  no-vom- 
ydsTo,  a towm  of  Russia,  government  and  76  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Tchernigov,  on  the  Ipoot.  Pop.  2000. 

NOVOMillGOROD,  m/'vo-meeR-go-rod/,  a fortified  town  of 
Russia,  government  and  155  miles  N.N.W,  of  Kherson. 
Pop.  3000. 

NOVOMOSKOVSK  or  NOAVOMOSKOWSK,  no-vo-mos- 
kovsk/,  a fortified  town  of  Russia,  governmeut  and  18  miles 
N.E.  of  Yekaterinoslav,  on  the  Samara.  Pop.  7380. 

KOVOPETROVSKOE,  no-vo-pa-trov/sko-a',  a markeCtown 
of  Russia,  government  and  55  miles  N.W.  of  Kherson,  on 
the  Bug.  Pop.  1730. 

NOVO  REDONDO,  no/vo  rA-don'do,  a seaport  town  and  fort 
of  the  Portuguese  posisessions  of  South-West  Africa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Redondo  iu  the  Atlantic,  iu  lat.  11°  12' 
S.,  Ion.  13°  44'  40"  E.  'The  town  is  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a rock  150  feet  above  the  sea.  in  a fertile  district.  The 
population  are  all  free  negroes  except  8 or  10  Europeans. 

NOVOROD-SIEVERSKOI,  a town  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Novgo- 
rod-Severskoie. 

NOVOROSSISK,  no-vo-ros-sisk/,  a small  seaport  town  of 
Russia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tsemesse,  and  S.  of  Anapa.  The  town  is  built  on  a slope 
terminating  in  lofty  heights,  and  is  defended  by  two  forts. 

NOVORZHEV  or  NOVORJEV,  uo-voR-zhev/,  written  also 
NOIVORSCHEW,  no-voR-shSv/,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment and  68  miles  S.E.  of  Pskov.  Pop.  2000. 

NOVOSELITZA,(?)  no-vo-sA-lit/sd,  a town  (jf  South  Russia, 
province  of  Bessarabia,  27  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ciiotyu.  P.  3500. 

NOVOSHESHMINSK.  NOVOCIIECHMINSK  or  NOWO- 
SCHESCHMINSK,  no-vo-shesh-miu.sk/.  a market-town  of 
Ru.s.sia,  government  and  95  miles  S.E.  of  Kazan.  Pop.  1800. 

NOVOSIL  or  NOWOSIL,  uo-vo-siPor  uo-vo-seel/,  a town  of 
Russia,  government  and  86  miles  S.W.  of  Toola.  Pop.  2000, 

NOVO-TCHERKASK,  uo/vo-chdR-kdsk',  a town  of  Russia, 
capital  of  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  on  the  Don,  240 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Y'ekaterinoslav.  Pop.  17,800.  The  town, 
founded  in  1806,  is  generally  well  built,  and  has  a fine 
cathedral,  with  numerous  other  churches,  a large  market- 
place, and  a college  with  a library  of  1200  volumes. 

NOVUM  FORUM.  See  Fornovo. 

NOWAGHUR,  no-wd-gur/,  two  small  towns  of  India, 
Nagpoor  dominions,  respectively  48  miles  S.E.,  and  47  miles 
S.IV.  of  Ruttunpoor. 

NOWAGUR,  uo-wd-gur/,  a town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Gundwana,  on  the  Mahanuddy  River,  110  miles  S.W,  of 
Sumbhulpoor,  lat.  20°  49'  N.,  Ion.  82°  43'  E. 

NOW-CHOW,  now-chow,  an  island  of  China,  Gulf  of 
'Tonquin,  oft'  the  N.E.  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Looee-Choo, 
lat.  20°  58°  N.,  about  6 miles  long  by  5 miles  broad.  'J’he 
harbor,  though  difficult  of  entrance,  is  well  sheltered,  and 
has  long  been  a noted  resort  of  Ladrone  pirates. 

NOWEMIASTO,  several  towusof  Poland.  See  Novemiasto 

NOWEMIESTO.  See  Neustadt. 

NOWIDWOR,  no-tvid/^or,  a town  of  Poland,  govern 
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iwmi  and  16  miles  N.W.  of  Warsaw,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Visi  uIh  and  Ihe  Bug.  Pop.  1500. 

^ O WO,  for  numerous  liussian  and  Polish  names  with 
this  prefix,  see  Novo  and  its  compounds. 

\'|  >\V0S1L,  a town  of  Russia,  f^ee  Novosil. 

NOVVSilARRA,  now-siiar/rd,  a town  of  Sinde,  70  miles 
b.E.  of  Roree,  on  the  route  thence  to  Hyderabad. 

NOWSHARRA,  a village  of  the  Puujab.  See  Noushera. 

NOWY-GYRIN,  a town  of  Moravia.  See  Neutitschein. 

NOW/ZER,  a village  of  Siude,  Tj  miles  S.E.  of  Shikarpoor, 
lat.  27°  50'  N.,  Ion.  68°  40'  E. 

NOXAPAT/'i'O,  a post-office  of  Winston  co.,  Mississippi. 

NOX/UBEE  (River)  or  RUXAtVAY  CREEK,  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama,  rises  in  Choctaw  co.,  of  the  former, 
and  passing  into  Alabama,  enters  theTombigbee  in  Sumter 
county,  near  Gainesville.  It  is  navigable  by  small  steam- 
boats about  50  miles. 

NGXUBEE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Mississippi,  bor- 
dering on  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  about  720  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  Xoxubee  River,  (called  also  Runaway 
Creek,)  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level ; the  soil  is  a dark-colored,  heavy,  and  adhesive 
loam,  possessing  great  strength  and  fertility.  Tire  Xoxubee 
River  is  navigable  by  sunill  steamers.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  now  in  progress,  will  probably  jiass  through  the 
county.  Capital,  Macon.  Pop.  20,667,  of  whom  5171  were 
free,  and  15,496  slaves. 

NOYA,  no'yd,  a seaport  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Co- 
runna, 21  miles  IV.  of  Santiago,  at  the  bottom  of  an  inlet 
called  the  Ria  de  Noya,  receiving  the  river  Tambre.  Pop. 
1600.  It  has  a small  ship-building  yard,  fisheries,  and  a 
trade  in  pilchards. 

NOYAL-MUZILLAC,  no'yiP  mii'zee'y^k/,  (or  mii'zeel'ydk/) 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Morbihau,  14  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Vaunes.  Pop.  2380. 

NOYAL-MUZILLAC-POXTIVY,  no'yAl'  mli'zeel'yAk/pANs'- 
tee'vee/,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Morbihan, 

3 miles  E.  of  Ponlivy.  Pop.  in  1852,  3505. 

NGYAly.MUZlLLAC-SUR-VlLAlXE,  no'ydP  mu'zeel'ydlG 

8UR  vee'hin^,  a village  of  France,  department  of  llle-et-Vi- 
laiue,  6 miles  E.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  3307. 

XOY’^EbLE,  no'AiP,  a village  of  France,  with  a station  on 
the  railway  from  Boulogne  to  Amiens. 

NOYEX,  uoi'bx“^,  a market-tow'u  of  France,  department 
of  Sarthe,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Le  31aus.  Pop.  1247. 

NOYERS,  noi'aiR',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Yonue,  on  the  Serin,  10  miles  S.  of  Tonnerre.  Pop.  1768, 
It  is  prettily  situated  in  a fertile  vine-country,  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  has  manufactures  of  serges,  coarse  flannels,  and 
worsted  hosiery. 

N(JYES’  TURN,  a railroad  station  in  Steuben  co..  New 
York,  on  the  New  Y'ork  and  Erie  Railroad,  295  miles  from 
New  York  City. 

NOYESVILLE,  noiz'vil,  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

NO  YON,  nOh'yixs/,  (anc.  Novioinfagus,)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Oise,  42  miles  E.N.E.  of  Beauvais,  with  a 
station  on  a branch  of  the  Northern  Railway,  N.E.  of  Creil, 
lat.  49°  35'  N.,  Ion.  3°  1'  E.  Pop.  in  1852,  6322.  It  is  well 
built,  enclosed  with  gardens,  has  a large  old  cathedral, 
bishop’s  palace,  a hospital,  seminary,  several  handsome 
public  fountains,  manufactures  of  fine  linens,  tulle,  cotton 
ho.siery,  leather,  and  a brisk  general  trade.  Calvin  was  born 
here  18th  July,  1509. 

NOZANO,  nod-zA'no,  a market-town  of  Italy,  duchy,  and 

4 miles  W.S.W.  of  Lucca,  on  the  Serchio.  Pop.  2400. 

NOZAY,  uo'zA^,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loire- 

Inferieure,  24  miles  N.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852,  3369. 

NOZEROY,  uA'zeh-rwA'.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Jura,  18  miles  E.S.’e.  of  Poligny.  Pop.  800. 

NUB'BIN  RIDGE,  a post-office,  Hardeman  co.,  Tennessee. 

NUBBRA,  a district  of  Ladak.  See  Norra. 

NUBIA,  nu'be-a,  (Fr.  JSabie,  nti'bee/ ; Ger.  Nubien, 
noo'be-en,)  a country  of  East  Africa,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
situated  between  lat.  11°  and  24°  N.,  and  Ion.  28°  and 
39°  E.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  S.  by  Abyssinia,  \V.  of 
Darfoor  and  the  Great  Desert,  and  N.  by  Egypt.  Area  esti- 
mated at  35.000  square  miles,  and  population  at  400,000.  It 
is  divided  into  Lower  Nubia,  extending  from  the  frontier 
of  Egypt  to  Dongola,  (lat.  18°  N..)  and  Upper  Nubia  from 
Dongoia  to  Abyssinia.  Nubia  is  situated  almost  entirely  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  is  here  so  narrow  as  to  leave 
no  space  for  cultivation  on  its  banks,  and  the  productive 
districts  occur  in  the  gorges  bctw'een  the  mountains,  and 
on  the  islands.  A desert  of  sand  and  rocks,  with  some  small 
fertile  oases,  extends  E.  from  Lower  Nubia  to  the  Red  Sea.  In 
Upper  Nubia  the  country  is  more  varied,  the  Nile  here  re- 
ceives its  affluent,  the  Atbara,  or  Tacazze,  165  miles  below 
the  junction  of  the  White  and  Blue  Rivers;  between  the.se 
rivers  are  situated  the  regions  of  8hendy,  Halfay,  and  8en- 
naar,  which  contain  vast  fertile  plains.  The  climate  of 
Nubia  is  extremely  hot  and  dry,  but  on  the  whole  healthy; 
the  plague  is  said  never  to  have  penetrated  S.  of  the  second 
eaUiract  (lat.  22°  N ) Besides  the  animals  common  to 
Egypt,  Nubia  has  the  giraffe,  and  several  species  of  ante- 
lojHJS  and  birds  which  belong  to  the  central  plateau  of  Af- 
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rica.  Agriculture  employs  most  of  the  population  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries,  and  artificial  .rriga 
tiou  is  resorted  to  as  in  Egypt.  Chief  products,  durrah, 
barley,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  senna,  coffee,  and  dates. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
neighboring  deserts.  Manutiictures  are  limited  to  objects 
for  domestic  use.  An  extensive  transit  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  interior  of  Africa  and  Egypt,  in  slaves,  gold-dust, 
senna,  and  ostrich  feathers.  Suakin,  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  the 
only  port.  The  Nubians  belong  to  the  Arabian  and  Ethio- 
pian races.  They  are  a handsome  people,  of  dark-brown 
complexion,  bold,  frank,  cheerful,  and  more  simple  and 
incorrupt  in  manners  than  their  neighbors,  either  up  or 
down  the  river.  In  Egypt,  where  they  are  called  Beraber, 
(Berbers.)  they  are  preferred  as  porters  and  domestic  ser- 
vants. The  pastoral  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tacazze  and 
Upper  Nile  speak  the  Arabic  language.  Remains  of  ancient 
edifices  occur  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley,  but 
chiefly  below  Dongola.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Tem- 
ple of  Kelabshi,  (anciently  Talmis.)  the  sculptures  of  which 
represent  the  expedition  of  Sesostris;  that  of  Dakkeh;  the 
excavated  Temple  of  Ipsambool.  a little  below  AVadi-Ilalfan; 
and  the  Temple  of  Semne.  a little  above  it.  In  Dongola. 
.some  colossal  figures  of  granite  lie  prostrate  in  the  isle  of 
Argo.  Previous  to  the  conquest  of  N ubia  by  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
in  1821.  it  was  governed  by  a multitude  of  independent 
chiefs ; since  then  it  has  been  under  the  dominion  of  Egypt. 
Adj.  and  inhab..  Nubian,  nu'be-an. 

NUBLADA,  noo-blA/i)A,  or  SAN  BENEDICTO,  sAn  bA-uA- 
deekRo,  an  island  of  the  North  Pacific,  Revillagigedo  group; 
lat.  19°  22'  40"  N.,  Ion.  110°  44'  W.  Length,  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.,  6 miles;  breadth  about  3 miles. 

NUBLE,  noo/blA,  a river  of  Chili,  rises  in  the  W.  slope  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  near  lat.  36°  N.,  flows  W.S.W., 
and  after  a course  of  about  80  miles  unites  with  the  Chilan 
to  form  the  Itata. 

NUCERIA  CAMELLARTA.  See  Nocera. 

NUCKO,  an  island  of  Russia.  See  Nuko. 

NUDDEA,  nuePde-a,  a district  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  Area  3105  .square 
miles.  Pop.  estimated  at  1,187,000.  Principal  town,  Nuddea, 
the  capital,  on  the  Hoogly,  54  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta. 

NUDLINGEN,  (Niidliugen,)  nlidffing-en,  a village  3f  Ba- 
varia, near  MUnnerstadt.  Pop.  1220. 

NUECES,  nwA^cAs,  a river  of  Texas,  rises  in  Bexar  county, 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  and  flows  into  a bay  of  its  :•  wn 
name,  near  27°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  98°  tV.  Ion.  Its  course  is  very 
circuitous,  and  the  whole  length  is  estimated  at  350  miles. 
It  is  stated  that  boats  can  ascend  it  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 

NUECES,  a county  in  the  south  part  of  Texas,  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  contains  about  3200  squc.re  miles. 
The  Nueces  River,  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  forms 
its  N.  boundary ; tlie  Laguna  del  Madre  washes  its  eastern 
border,  and  is  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a long 
nari'ow  island.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; the  soil  sandy 
and  poor,  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  Capital, 
Corpus  Christi.  Pop.  2906,  of  whom  2690  were  free. 

NUEIL-SOUS-PASSAYANT,  nii'AP  soo  pAs'sA'vSng/,  a mar- 
ket-town of  France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the 
Layon,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Saumur.  Pop.  1800. 

NUEVA  CARTEYA,  nwA^vA  kaR-tA'yA,  a village  of  Spain, 
Andalusia,  about  24  miles  from  Cordova.  Pop.  1088. 

NUEVA  ECU .4,  nwA'vA  A'se-nA,  a province  of  the  island 
of  Luzon,  extending  along  part  of  its  E.  coast.  Bougabon  is 
the  capital.  Pop.  23.308. 

NUEVA  HELVETIA,  nwA/vA  Al-vA'te  A,  or  NEW  HEL- 
VETIA, (hcl-vee'she-a,)  a former  American  .settlement  or 
colony  in  California,  near  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Saci  amento 
with  the  American  River,  a little  above  the  .site  of  the  present 
Sacramento  City,  founded  in  1838-9  by  Captain  Sutter  of 
Missouri.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  prosperous 
of  the  early  settlements  in  California.  See  S.vcramento  City. 

NUE*'A  I’ROVINCIA,  nwA'vA  pro-veen'.se-d,  a province  of 
the  island  of  Luzon. 

NUEVA  SEGOVIA,  nwA'vA  .sA-go've-A,  or  NEW  SEGO^VIA, 
a small  town  of  Central  America,  state  of  Nicaragua,  on  the 
Segovia  River.  110  miles  N..\.E.  of  Leon. 

NUEVA  SEGOVL4.  nwA'vA  sA-go've-d,  or  CACERES.  kd/- 
sA-rAs,  a pretty  town  on  the  Tajo,  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
island  of  Luzon. 

NUEVA  SEGOVIA,  a name  of  the  Bluefields  River,  Cen- 
tral .\merica.  See  Barquesimeto. 

NUEVAS  GRANDES,  nwA'vds  grdiPdAs,  a port  on  the  N 
co.'ist  of  tile  island  of  Cuba. 

NUEVA  TABARCA.  See  Tabarca. 

NUEVA  VISCAYA,  nwA'vd  veeth-kPd,  a province  of  the 
island  of  Luzon.  Pop.  22,233. 

NUEVITAS,  I-AS,  Ids  nwA-vee'td.s,  or  NUEVITAS  DEL 
PRINCII’E.  nwA-vee'tds  dAl  priiPse-pA.  (or  preeiRse-pA,)  a 
town  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Cuba.  E.  of  I’uerto  Principe,  of 
wliich  it  is  the  port,  and  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
railroad  44  miles  in  length.  The  harbor  is  about  15  miles  in 
length  by  half  as  much  in  breadth;  its  entrance  is  three 
fourths  of  a mile  across.  Its  shores  are  low  and  sandy.  Pep 
in  1853,  820:  of  the  j urisdiction,  4860,  (1742  being  slaves.) 
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NUEVO-LEON,  a department  of  Mexico.  See  New  Leon. 

NUEVO-SANTANDEK,  uwi/vo  sdn-tdn-daiR/,  a town  of 
tbe  Mexican  Confederation,  situated  in  the  state  of  Tam- 
aulipas,  on  the  river  Santander,  120  miles  N.M".  of  Tampico. 
It  is  well  built  and  pi:)pulous. 

NUF'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

NU-GAIllEl',  nu-gd-re-^p',  a river  of  South  Africa,  be- 
tween the  territory  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Hottentots, 
.after  a N.IV.  course  joins  the  Cariep  or  Orange  River,  near 
lat.  29°  5'  S.,  Ion.  24°  23'  E.  It  drains  the  divisions  of 
Qraaf  Reinet,  Colesberg,  and  Cradock. 

NUGGEENA.  nug-ghee'nd,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  Upper  Frovinces,  47  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Moradabad. 

N UGGUR,  niig'gur,  a strongly  fortified  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Rajpootaua,  67  miles  S.  of  Jeypoor. 

NUGGUR,  a town  of  Hindostan,  Bundelcund,  81  miles 
S.S.VV.  of  Chatter  poor. 

NUGHEDU,  noo-ghd-doo',  a village  of  the  i,sland  of  Sar- 
dinia, division  of  Sassari,  province  and  S.  of  Ozieri.  Pop. 
1736. 

NUITS,  nwee,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cote-d'Or, 
Du  the  Mouziii.  and  on  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Itailroad,  8 
miles  N.E.  of  Beaune.  Pop.  in  1852,  3317.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a fine  wine  country,  and  has  manufactures 
of  woollen-cloth,  serges,  kirschwasser,  hats,  leather,  and 
vinegar. 

NUJIFGHUR,  noo-jif-gur',  a town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  Upper  Provinces,  district  and  20  miles 
S.  E.  of  Cawnpoor,  on  the  Gauges. 

NUJIHAP..4D,  noo-je-hd-bild'.  a town  of  Briti.sh  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  Upper  Provinces,  in  the  district  of 
Moradabad.  92  miles  N.E.  of  Delhi. 

NUKAIIIVA,  one  of  Mar([uesas  Islands.  See  Nookaheeva. 

NUKERKE,  nii'kda'keh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  18  miles  S.  by  \V.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2411. 

NUKO,  NOUKO,  noo'ko,  or  NUCKO,  nook/ko,  an  island 
of  Russia,  S.W.  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  between 
the  mainland  of  the  government  of  Esthonia  and  the  island 
of  Worms,  about  9 miles  long  by  3 miles  wide.  Pop.  450. 

NULCIHTTY,  nul-chiCtee,  a village  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency and  province  of  Bengal,  8 miles  N.IV.  of  Backer- 
gunge,  on  an  arm  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  the  chief  trading 
mart  of  its  district,  being  frequented  by  numerous  Aracau- 
ese  boats,  which  bring  teak,  timber,  and  iron,  and  take  back 
In  return  rice,  betel  leaf,  and  cocoa-nuts.  It  Las  also  a con- 
traband trade  in  opium  and  salt. 

NULDINGAII,  uul-ding'gd,  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  74  miles  N.N.E.  of  Calcutta. 

NULES,  nood6s,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  12  miles 
S.SV.  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  Pop.  2873. 

NULHEtGAN  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Essex  co.,  Ver- 
mont, falls  into  the  Connecticut. 

NULL’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Indiana. 

NULVI,  nooPvee,  a village  of  Sardinia,  province  and  11 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  2780. 

NU^MA,  a small  post-village  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  11  miles  N.  of  Terre  Haute. 

NU.MANSDORP,  a village  of  Holland.  See  Buitensluis. 

NUM/BERONE,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio. 

NUMBER  TWO,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Florida. 

NUMBER  THREE,  a post-office  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine. 

NUMIDIA,  nu-mid^e-a,  (Fr.  Numidie,  n u'mee'dee^ ; L. 
Numi(Via;  Gr.  'S  .'i;ji6ia,  Noumidiaor  JVoiiiadia,) 

an  ancient  country  of  North  Africa,  corresponding,  in 
the  main,  with  the  modern  Algeria.  The  name  was  given 
on  account  of  the  nomadic  or  wandering  habits  of  the  in- 
habitants.  Adj.  and  inhab.  Nomidian,  nu-mid^e-an. 

NUMIDIA,  nu-mid'e-a,  a village  of  Montour  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  17  miles  S.E.  of  Danville.  ' 

NUMIDIE.  See  Numidia. 

NUMMUL,  num'mul/,  a thriving  town  of  the  Punjab,  on 
thd  Indus,  24  miles  E.  of  Kala  Bagh;  lat.  32°  55'  N.,  Ion. 
12°  E. 

NUN,  a cape  and  river  of  Morocco.  See  Noon. 

NUN,  a river  of  Mantchooria.  See  Noon. 

NUN,  coon,  one  of  the  principal  branches  or  outlets  of  the 
Niger,  passing  into  the  Atlantic  from  between  Capes  Nun 
»nd  Formosa,  about  lat.  4°  21'  .N.,  Ion.  6°  5'  E.  See  .Niger. 

NUN-BURNGIOLME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding. 

NUND.V,  commonly  pronounced  nun-d.V,  a beautiful  post- 
rillage  and  township  of  Livingston  co..  New  Y'ork,  on  the 
Rulfalo  and  New  York  City  Railroad,  67  miles  E.S.E.  of  Buf-  j 
itlo.  The  village  contains  churches  of  4 or  5 denominations,  j 
an  academy,  a newspaper  office,  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  iron,  &c.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2849 ; of  the  vil- 
lage, in  1865,  about  2000. 

NUNDEAL,  nun-dl-dP,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
deu(!y  of  Madras,  district  and  73  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cuddapah. 

NUNDERBAR.  nun  d^r-bar/,  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  pre-  [ 
(ddency  of  Bombay,  district  of  Candeish,  87  miles  E.  of  j 
Surat;  lat.  21°  25'  N.,  Ion.  74°  15'  E. 

NUNDYDROOG,  niin-de-droog',  a strong  hill-fort  of  South 
India,  dominions  of  Mysore,  31  miles  E.  of  Bangalore;  lat. 
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13°  22'  N.,  Ion.  77°  44'  E.  It  was  stormed  and  taken  by  tht 
British  in  1791. 

NUNEATON,  nun^e-ton,  a market-town  and  pari.“h  of 
England,  co.  of  Warwick,  with  a station  on  the  Trent  Val 
ley  Railway,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Rugby.  Pop.  of  town  in  1851 
4859.  It  has  a Gothic  church,  a grammar  school,  and  a free 
school.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  whicl 
was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

NUNEHAM  COURTNAY,  England.  See  Newniiam. 

NUNEN,  niibien,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  jiroviuce 
of  North  Brabant,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Einhoven.  Po}).  707. 

NUNEZ,  noo'n&z',  or  KAKUNDY,  k^-kun'dee,  a river  of 
West  Africa,  Senegambia,  after  a W.  course  enters  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  in  lat.  10°  40'  N.,  Ion.  14°  40'  W.  Its  lianks  are 
densely  wooded,  and  on  them  from  70  to  80  miles  from  the 
sea  are  the  settlements  of  IValkeria,  Cassasez,  and  Debucko. 

NUN'GATUCK/,  a post-offic^,  New  Haven  co.,  Connecticut. 

NUNIVACK,  an  island  in  Behring's  Sea.  See  Noonivak. 

NUN-KEE/LING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

NUNKUNONO,  nun-koo-no'no.  or  DUKE  OF  CLAR/ENCE, 
an  island  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean ; lat.  9°  5'  S..  Ion.  171° 
38'  W.,  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  7 miles,  breadth  5 miles. 

NUN'tNEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

NUNtNINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

NUN’S  ISLAND,  Hebrides,  close  to  Iona. 

NUNY'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVilts. 

NUORO,  noo-ob-o,  a town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  78 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  3671.  It  has  a cathedral  and 
a Jesuits’  college. 

NU/QUIN,  a river  of  Utah  territory,  falls  into  Nicollet 
River. 

NUR,  nooR/,  a town  of  Poland,  province  of  Plock,  on  the 
Bug,  63  miles  E.N.E.  of  Warsaw. 

NUR  A,  noo'rJ,  a river  of  North  Italy,  rises  in  the  Apen- 
nines, and  after  a N.N.E.  course  of  45  miles  joins  the  Po,  7 
miles  E.  of  Piacenza. 

NUR.V  PONTE,  noofri  pon'ti,  a village  of  North  Italy, 
on  the  jEmilian  Way,  and  the  Nura  River,  6 miles  from  its 
mouth. 

NURAGUO,  noo-rS^gwo,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
province  of  Isili,  in  a valley  between  the  Giara-di-Gestum, 
and  the  Saradano.  Pop.  lOOO. 

NURAMINIO,  noo-rd-meebie-o,  a town  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  division  and  N.N.VY.  of  Cagliaid.  Pop.  1525. 

NUREMBERG,  nub’em-berg,  (Ger.  Niirnhevg,  niiRn/b^Ro; 
Dutch  Neurmhurg,  nb^ren-’buRG/ ; L.  and  It.  IVoritnberga, 
no-rim-b§R/gd;  Sp.  Nure.nibergiu  noo-r&m-b<^R/gti,)  a city  of 
Bavaria,  Middle  Franconia,  the  third  city  in  the  kingdom, 
and  once  the  greatest  and  most  wealthy  of  all  the  free 
imperial  cities  of  Germany,  on  the  Pegnitz,  the  Ludwig 
Canal,  and  the  Great  Bavarian  Railway,  from  Augsburg  to 
the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  95  mi'es  N.  of  Munich.  Lat.  49° 
27'  N.,  Ion.  11°  4'  E.  It  stands  in  a .somewhat  .sandy,  but 
well-cultivated  plain;  and  from  whatever  point  it  maybe 
viewed,  but  more  especially  from  the  surrounding  height.s, 
and  the  towers  of  several  of  its  churches,  presents  a very 
striking  appearance.  It  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls, 
flanked  with  towers,  and  enclosed  by  a ditch  100  feet  wide, 
and  50  feet  deep;  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a square,  and, 
exclusive  of  suburbs,  has  a circuit  exceeding  3 miles.  The 
Pegnitz,  traversing  the  town  from  E.  to  W.,  divides  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts— the  N.  or  Sebalderseite,  and  the 
S.  or  Lorenzerseite,  which  communicate  by  numerous  stone 
and  wooden  bridges.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  town 
is  the  venerable  air  of  antiquity  which  invests  it.  Its  arched 
gates  are  flanked  by  four  massive,  cylindrical  watch-towers; 
and  the  stranger  who  threads  its  narrow  and  irregular 
streets,  lined  with  solid  but  quaint  gable- faced  houses,  stand- 
ing entire,  as  they  were  originally  built,  might  fancy  himself 
carried  back  several  centuries.  It  is  only  lately  that  some 
of  the  streets  have  been  widened  and  renewed,  so  as  to  wear 
a modern  appearance. 

Of  the  public  squares,  which  are  numerous,  the  largest  is 
the  Haupt,  (or  Green  Market,)  adorned  with  the  Beautiful 
Fountain  in  the  form  of  an  open  Gothic  obelisk  or  sjiire ; 
and  containing  on  its  \V.  side  the  house  in  which  Albert 
Dlirer  and  Wilbald  Pirckheimer  were  born.  Another  square, 
called  the  Aegidien  Platz,  (St.  Gile.s’  Square,)  is  adorned  with 
a statue  of  Melaiicthon  by  Burgschmiet.  The  most  remark- 
able ediflce  is  St.  Sebald’s  Church,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  N.  division  of  the  town,  a Gothic  structure  of  great 
elegance  externally  and  internally,  with  a richly-carved 
portal,  a ma.ssive  crucifix  of  bronze,  one  of  the  earliest  spe- 
cimens of  Nuremberg  art,  a curious  bronze  font,  nuim'rous 
old  painting.s,  fine  stained  gla.s.s,  and  above  all,  the  tomb  or 
shrine  of  St.  Sebald,  executed  in  bronze  by  Peter  Vischer, 
who.  with  his  five  sons,  labored  upon  it  for  13  years,  and 
adorned  it  with  nearly  100  figure.s,  among  which  tho.se  of 
the  Apostles  are  conspicuous  for  size  and  beauty.  Other 
buildings  desi^rving  of  notice  are  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenz, 
with  a fine  porch  flanked  by  two  lofty  towers,  and  eont.nining 
a remarkable  pix.  by  Adam  Krafft,  exquisitely  sculptured 
in  white  stone,  64  feet  in  height;  the  Town-house,  an  Italian 
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uul  iiug  of  three  stories,  with  a fine  front,  and  a great  hall, 
the  walls  of  which  are  decorated  witli  paintings  in  oil,  many 
of  tnem  by  Diirer;  the  Ueichsschloss,  or  Imperial  Castle,  in 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  town,  towering  above  all  its  other 
houses,  and  containing  within  its  court  a remarkable  lime- 
tree  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  hands  of  Queen  Kuni- 
gunda,  and  now  above  700  years  old;  the  Aegidien  Church, 
(Church  of  St.  Giles.)  a handsome  modern  Italian  building, 
enclosing  a very  ancient  chapel,  originally  founded  by  the 
.^miperor  Conrad  III.  for  some  Scotch  Benedictine  monks; 
the  parsonage  of  St.  SebaUrs.  with  a beautiful  oriel  window, 
and  near  it  the  Gothic  chapel  of  St.  Maurice,  now  converted 
into  apictture-gallery.  Nuremberg  hasa  gymnasium,  founded 
by  the  reformer  Melancthon,  whose  statue  is  placed  on  its 
front;  a school  of  the  fine  arts,  polytechnic  school,  com- 
mercial academy,  and  many  libraries,  museum  of  natural 
history,  aud  numerous  associations,  religious,  literary,  and 
artistic. 

N uremberg  has,  from  the  remotest  times,  been  celebrated 
for  its  industry,  and  for  the  inventions  and  zeal  of  its  arti- 
6an.s.  Almost  all  the  streets  derived  their  names  from 
the  particular  branches  of  industry  carried  on  in  them, 
and  many  important  inventions  had  their  first  existence 
here.  Of  these  inventions  may  be  specified  wire-drawing, 
watches,  and  fire-arms.  The  first  paper-mill  in  Germany  was 
established  here  in  1390.  Here  also  the  first  gun  carriages 
were  made,  and  the  first  raihvay  in  Germany  was  opened 
from  N uremberg  to  Flirth  in  1836.  It  is  now'  the  great  centre 
of  the  manufacture  of  German  wooden  clocks  aud  toys,  which 
are  circulated  to  all  parts  of  the  globe;  its  other  manu- 
factures comprise  jewellery,  trinkets,  telescopes,  mathe- 
matical and  musical  instruments,  sealing  wax,  black-lead 
pencils,  lacquered  wares,  articles  in  ivory  and  horn,  paper, 
and  parchments.  In  these  various  manufactures  13,000 
people  were  employed  in  1846.  Its  commerce,  favored  by  its 
position  on  the  Canal  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  is  still  con- 
siderable. N uremberg  was  founded  in  905,  and  in  938  it  w'as 
the  seat  of  the  first  German  diet.  It  w'as  greatly  enlarged 
by  Conrad  111.,  and  received  several  embellishments  and 
important  privileges  from  Frederick  Barbarossa.  In  1219, 
it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a free  city  of  the  empire.  Its 
inhabitants  early  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
and  in  1532,  the  assembly  was  held  h(!re  at  which  the  treaty 
of  toleration  was  signed.  In  1806  it  was  formally  taken 
ossession  of  by  Bavaria.  Many  distinguished  individuals 
sive  been  born  here.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the 
poets  Fenzing  and  Hans  Sachs,  the  mathematician  Behaim, 
the  painter  Albert  Diirer,  whose  house  is  still  preserved  in 
the  principal  S(iuare,  and  the  sculptors  Peter  Vischer  and 

Adam  Kratlt.  Pop.  62,797. Inhab.  Nu^remserg'er,  (Ger. 

Xiirnberger,  nuRn/b§RG'er.) 

NUIPNEY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Carlow. 

NURNEY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  and  S.W.  of 
Kildare. 

N URNEY,  a parish,  Ireland.  3 miles  N.N.W.  of  Carbery. 

NUIIPUR,  uur'pur',  a town  of  the  Punjab,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Amritseer;  lat.  32°  12' 
N.,  Ion.  75°  40'  E.  Pop.  from  6000  to  8000,  comprising  many 
Cashmerians  employed  in  shawl  weaving.  It  has  a stone 
fort  aud  a good  bazaar. 

NURRI,  nooR/Ree,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  pro- 
vince and  8 miles  E.  of  Isih.  Pop.  2154. 

NURSINGIIUR,  nur'sing-gur/,  a town  of  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  38  miles  N.E.  of  Saugur. 

NURSINGIIUR,  a petty  state  of  India,  province  of  Mal- 
wah,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Oojeiu. 

NURSINGPOOR,  a town  of  India,  presidency  of  Bombay, 
91  miles  E.S.E.  of  Poonah. 

NURSELING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

NUR/STED,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

NURTl.NGEN,  (Nilrtingen,)  uiiR'ting-en,  a town  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  circle  of  Black  F’orest,  on  the  Neckar,  13  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  3982. 

NURVVUR,  a town  of  India.  See  Narwar. 

NUS,  noos,  or  NUZ,  nuts?  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  and  8 miles  N.E.  of  Aosta,  on  the  Dora.  Pop.  2059. 

NUSCO,  noos'ko,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Ultra,  6 miles  S.IY.  of  St.  Angelo  dei  Lombardi.  Pop.  4000. 
It  has  a cathedral,  and  convents. 

NUSLAU,  noosfiow,  or  NUSILAW,  noo?se-L^v',  a market- 
town  of  Austria,  Moravia,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Brunn.  P.  1198. 

NUSLGCH,  noos/loK,  a market-town  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Lower  Rhine,  6 miles  S.  of  Heidelberg.  Pop.  2054. 

NUSSBACH,  noos^bdK,  or  ALUN,  Moon,  a village  of  Aus- 
tria, Transylvania,  about  24  miles  from  Kronstadt,  near  the 
Alt.  Pop.  1097. 

NDSSB.\CH,  a village  of  Transylvania.  See  Magyaros. 

NUSSDORF,  uoosMoRf,  a village  of  Austria,  below  the 
Ens.  so  near  Vienna  as  to  be  almost  one  of  its  suburbs.  P.  2000. 

NUSSDORF,  (Hun.  Also-Dios,  61'sho'  dee'osh^)  a vill.age 
of  West  Hungary,  co.  aud  26  miles  N.E.  of  Presburg.  Pop. 
1096 

NUSSDORF,  (Ilun.  Fdso-Dios,  fM'sho'  dee'osh',)  adjacent 
to  the  above.  Pop.  1306. 

N USSEERABAD,  ntis'see-rd-bdd^  or  NUS'SERABAD^  a 
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town  of  British  India,  Upper  Provinces,  district  and  12 
i miles  S.E.  of  Ajmeer. 

' NUS'SEEIIPOOIP,  a town  of  Sinde,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Ily- 
derab.ad. 

NUSSERABAD  or  NUSSEERABAD.  See  Mtmunsingh. 

NUT/BUSH,  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  North  Carolina. 

NUT^FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

NUIVHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

NUT/HURST,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Sussex. 

NUT/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

NUTTAM  or  NUTTOM.  See  Nattam. 

NUTTOM,  a town  of  India.  See  Nattam. 

NUYTS,  nlts(?).  a headland  of  South  Australia,  inlat.  .32^ 
2'  IS"  S.,  Ion.  1.32°  25'  E.  The  Nuyts  Archipelago  stretches 
along  the  coast  N.  of  lat.  33°,  and  mostly  between  Ion.  133° 
and  134°  E.  Principal  island,  St.  Francis. 

NUZ,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States.  See  Ncs. 

NY7ACK,  a post-village  of  Rockland  county,  New  York, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  Hudson  River,  here  called  the  Tappan 
Sea,  29  miles  N,  of  New  York  City.  It  contains  4 or  5 
churches  and  a bank,  and  has  a landing  for  steamboats  on 
the  river.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  800. 

NY?ACK  TURN?PIKE,  a posfcoffice  of  Rockland  co.,  New 
York. 

NYAMTZ,  ne-imts/,  NEMZA,  ngm's^,  or  NIATZU,  ne-dt/- 
soo,  a town  of  Moldavia,  62  miles  N.N.W.  of  Yassy.  It  has 
large  annual  fairs  and  markets,  and  a shrine  of  the  Virgin, 
which  attracts  numerous  pilgrims. 

NYARl’ET,  ni-3r-pJU,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
and  65  miles  N.W.  of  Madras. 

NYASSI,  ne-3sf.see.  (“  the  sea,”)  N’YASS.A  or  MARAYI.(?) 
(written  also  MARABAI.)  a considerable  lake  of  South  East 
Africa,  supposed  to  extend  between  Ion.  30°  and  35°  E.,  and 
its  centre  being  about  lat.  10°  S.,  and  apparently  identical 
with  the  Lake  Maravi  of  old  maps,  but  our  knowledge  of 
it  is  yet  very  deficient. 

NY7ATT  POINT  LIGHT,  on  the  W.  side  of  Narraganset 
Bay.  9 miles  S.  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  lat.  41°  43'  -30" 
N.,  Ion.  71°  20'  48"  W. 

NYBORG  or  NYEBORG,  nfitboRG,  (Dan.  pron.  nii^oRG  oi 
nii^eh-boRG,)  a fortified  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  island  of 
Funen,  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Odense,  on  the  Great  Belt.  Pop. 
in  1851,  3059.  It  is  defended  by  a strong  citadel,  and  has 
ship-building  docks.  All  vessels  which  jiass  the  Great  Belt 
pay  their  dues  here.  In  1659,  the  Danes  gained  here  an 
important  victory  over  the  Swcde.s,  and  thereby  freed  their 
country  from  a foreign  yoke. 

NY/CES,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

NY  E’S  (niz)  CORNER,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co..  Maine, 
on  the  W.  side  of  Kennebec  River,  8 rndes  N.  of  Waterville. 

NYFFE  or  NIFFI,  nif/fee.  a kingdom  of  West  Africa,  be- 
tween the  Quorra  and  the  Tchadda  Rivers. 

NY’^HAMM,  niPhSmm,  a port  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sweden, 
laen  of  Gefleborg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ljusne  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bothni.a. 

NYHNIAH.  nintee-i.  a town  of  West  Africa,  district  of 
Koranko,  N.E.  of  Sierra  Leone;  lat.  8°  45'  N.,  Ion.  11°  28' 
W.,  on  the  route  between  Rokelle  and  Falaba. 

NYIR  BATHOR,  neeR  boh'toR?,  a market-town  of  Hun- 
gary, CO.  of  Szabolcz,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Debreezin.  Pop. 
.3250. 

NYTllEOHYHAZA.  nee'rMj'hS'zoh',  a market-town  of 
East  Hungary,  co.  of  Szabolcz,  29  miles  N.  of  Debreezin, 
Pop.  15,740.  It  has  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Lutheran,  and 
Calvinistic  churches,  and  some  soda  and  salt  works. 

NyitTRA,  a townj^f  Hungary.  See  Neutra. 

NYKERK,  ui^k^Rl?,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Gelderland,  near  the  Zuyder  Zee,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Ilar- 
derwyk.  Pop.  3800. 

NYKERK,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Fries- 
land, N.E.  of  Dokkum.  Pop.  250. 

NYKOPING,  (Nykliping.)  or  NYK.TOPING,  nfi/chb'ping, 
(almost  neeMiup'ing.)  a laen  or  district  of  Sweden,  in  the 
E.,  having  S.E.  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  N.  the  Lakes  Mrnlar 
and  Hielmar.  Area  2516  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1850, 120,113. 
Chief  town,  Nykdping. 

NYKOPING,  a seaport  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a 
laen,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic.  58  miles  S.W.  of  Stockholm. 
I’op.  .3486.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
and  has  two  castles,  several  churches,  and  hospitals,  with 
manufactures  of  brass  wares,  woollen  and  cotton  stufls, 
hosiery,  tobacco,  paper,  and  starch,  saw-mills,  and  ship 
building  docks,  and  a brisk  export  trade. 

NYK.TOBING.  (Nykjobing.)  nii-kyiPbing,  a small  seapoH 
town  of  Denmark,  stift  and  island  of  Seeland,  on  the  Isc 
fiord,  38  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Copenhagen.  Pop.  900. 

• NYK.TOBING,  a small  seaport  town  of  Denmark.  Jutland, 
44  miles  W.8.W.  of  Aalborg,  on  the  Lym-fiord.  Pop.  1106. 

NY/MET-ROW/LAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

NYMPH ENBURG.  nimTen-bouRG',  a village  of  Upper  Ba- 
varia, 4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Munich,  with  a female  a.^ylum, 
manufactures  of  porcelain,  and  a roval  summer  residence. 
Pop.  1119. 

NY'MPS/FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Giouce  <ei 
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NYMP/TON  BISir/OPS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

NYMPTON  KINGS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

NYMVVEGEN  or  NI.JMWKGEN,  nitiPwA'ghSn  or  nim/vvA'- 
ghen,  written  also  NIMEGUEN  and  NYMEGEN,  (Fr.  Ni- 
nieffue,  nee'maig^;  Ger.  Nirmuegen,  nini-\^A'ghen ; anc.  iW 
viouifagus,)  a fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Guelderland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waal,  here  crossed  by 
a flying  bridge,  9^  miles  S.  of  Arnhem  ; lat.  51°  51'  N.,  Ion.  I 
5°  51'  E.  Pop.  22,140.  It  has  a hilly  site,  and  is  irregularly  | 
built;  the  public  edifices  comprise  some  Roman  and  Carlo* 
vingian  defensive  works,  with  a fine  old  town-house,  and 
some  handsome  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  a commercial  | 
tribunal,  agricultural  commission,  a branch  of  the  society  | 
of  public  good,  and  has  an  extensive  manufactory  of  pale 
ale,  with  others  of  Pru.ssian  blue,  glue,  and  leather.  It  was 
formerly  a free  imperial  town,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
treaty  of  1078.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1794.  1 


NYNARCOIL,  ni-nar-koiP,  a town  of  British  India,  pre 
giaency  of  Madras,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Ramnad. 

NYON  or  NION,  nee'6N«/,  (anc.  JVoviodufnuin,)  a town  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Vaud,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Lausanne 
on  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Pop.  2404. 

NYONS,  nee'6N«',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Drbme. 
on  the  Aigues.  33  miles  N.E.  of  Avignon.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3590.  It  is  enc]o.sed  by  walls,  and  divided  into  3 quarters. 

NYSLOTT,  uU'slott,  written  also  NEISIILOT  and  SA  WG 
LINN  A,  a town  of  Finland,  l?en  and  80  miles  N.  of  Vibo)-g 
Pop.  500. 

NYSTED  or  NYESTED,  nii'stSd,  (L  e.,  “New  Town,”)  a 
small  maritime  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
island  of  l^aaland.  Pop.  1000. 

NYSTAD,  nii'stdd,  a seaport  town  of  Finland.  Iten  and  38 
miles  N.W.  of  Abo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop.  2000. 

NYVEL,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Nivellbs. 


o 


Oa  Hungarian  word,  signifying  “old,”  prefixed  to 
^ many  places  in  Hungary;  as,  O’Var,  (i.  e.,  “Old 
Fort,”)  O’ Arad,  (L  c.,  “ Old  Arad,”)  &c. 

OADBY,  od'bee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 
OAHU,  wd/hoo,  written  also  WAHOO  and  WOAHOO,  one 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  21°  20'  N.,  Ion. 
157°  37'  W. ; 40  miles  long,  by  20  miles  broad.  It  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  though  exhibiting  few  signs  of  cultiva- 
tion, is  in  some  parts  fertile,  producing  indigo,  cotton,  sugar, 
&c.,  and  some  coffee.  In  the  N.  there  is  much  fine  scenery. 
Pop.  in  1853,  19,126;  of  whom  1311  were  foreigners. 
OAIITOOAII,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific.  See  Upolu. 
OA.JACA  or  OAXACA.  wd-Hd%d,  written  also  GUAXACA, 
a state  of  the  Mexican  Ccnfederatiou,  comprising  the  S. 
portion  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  the  table-land 
of  Mixtecapan;  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  department  of 
La  Puebla,  N.  by  Vera  Cruz,  E.  b}^  Tabasco,  Chiapa,  and  the 
Central  American  state  of  Guatemala,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Pacific;  lat.  15°  40'  to  18°  20'  N.,  Ion.  94°  15'  to  98°  15'  W.; 
length  270  miles  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  breadth, 
at  the  widest  part.  170  miles;  area  31.822  square  miles.  It 
is  of  uneven  surface,  and,  in  many  parts,  mountainous; 
but  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  bestrcultivated  districts 
in  Mexico.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Alvarado,  which 
rises  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  and.  after  a winding 
course,  terminates  in  a lake  in  Vera  Cruz;  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Verde,  both  of  which  fall  into  the  Pacific.  At  the  E. 
end  are  several  smaller  streams,  most  of  which  fall  into  the 
Gulf  of  Tehuantepec.  The  mines  of  silver  and  gold  are  not 
important.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and  salubrious,  and 
the  soil  remtirkably  fertile.  Its  productions  are  w'heat, 
indigo,  cochineal,  cotton,  sugar,  honey,  cocoa,  plantains, 
and  other  fruits.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians.  Pop. 
in  1850,  525,101. 

OAJACA  or  OAXACA,  a city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the 
above  state,  near  the  Rio  Verde,  210  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mexico, 
4800  feet  above  the  sea;  Lat.  17°  3'  N.,  Ion.  97°  15'  W.  It  is 
well  built,  of  an  oblong  form,  about  2 miles  in  length  by  Ij 
miles  in  breadth,  including  the  suburbs,  which  are  full  of  j 
gardens  and  plautations  of  cochineal,  for  which  this  city  is  ^ 
celebrated.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  the  Con- 
federation. Principal  edifices,  the  Bishop's  Palace,  Cathe- 
dral, 2 colleges,  numerous  convents,  and  the  Cit\'-hall.  It 
has  manufactures  of  chocolate,  so.ap,  and  perfumery,  and 
an  active  trade  in  sugar  and  cochineal.  Pop.  25,000. 

OAK.  a post-office  of  Williams  co.,  Ohio. 
OAKACHICKAMA.  o-ka-chik\i-maw,  a post-village  of  Yal- 
lobusha  co..  Missi.ssippi. 

O.AK  BLUFF,  a small  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Arkansas. 
OAK  BLUFFS,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Louisiana. 

OAK  BdWGGlY.  a post-office  of  Chambers  co.,  Alabama. 
OAK  CREEK,  a post-village  ami  townsliip  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  Milwaukee  co.,  Wisconsin,  9U  miles  E.  of  Ma<lison.  P.  2222. 

OAKGfALE,  a post- village  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad,  10  miles  from  Wor- 
cester. 

OAKDALE,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  I'ennsylvania. 
OAKDALE,  a posCvillage  of  Shelby  co.,  Missouri,  about 
too  miles  N.  of  .letferson  City. 

O.'VKtDAM,  a po.st-offi(!e  f)f  Vanderburg  co..  Indiana. 
OAKE,  ok,  a yiarish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

0.\KG1Y  STREAK,  a post-offi  e of  Butler  co.,  Alabama. 
OAKH’lELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Genesee  co., 
New  York,  about  250  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1597. 
OAKFIELD,  a post-township  of  Perry  co..  Ohio. 

OAKFI  ELD,  a post-township,  Kent  co.,  Michigan.  P.1078. 
OAKFIELD,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri,  35 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

OAKFIELD.  a post-toAvnship  in  the  S.W.  part  of  I’oud  du 
Lac  CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1146, 

OAK  FLAT,  a post-off  ce  of  Pendleton  co..  W.  Virginia. 


OAK'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

OAK  FOR/EST,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Virginia. 

OAK  FOREST,  a post-office  of  Iredell  co.,  North  Carolina, 

OAK  FOREST,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana 

OAKFUSKEE  (ok-fii.s'kee)  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  hows 
into  Tallapoo.sa  Pdver,  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Tallapoosa 
county. 

OAKFUSGCEE  or  OAKFUS/KY,  a post-office  of  Randolph 
CO.,  Alabama. 

OAK  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Virginia. 

OAK  GROVE,  a post-olfice  of  Union  co..  North  Carolina. 

OAK  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Alabama. 

OAK  GROVE,  Mobile  co.,  Alabama,  a station  on  the  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio  Railroad,  14  miles  from  .Mobile. 

OAK  GROVE,  a post-office  of  .Jefferson  co.,  Tennessee. 

OAK  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Christian  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  210  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

OAK  GROA'E,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co.,  Michigan. 

OAK  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Missouri,  21 
miles  S.E.  of  Independence. 

OAK  GROVE,  a post-olfice  of  Linn  co..  Iowa. 

OAK  GROVE,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Madison. 
Pop.  2023. 

OAK  HALL  ACADEMY,  a post-office  of  Yallobusha  co., 
Mississippi. 

OAKHAM  or  OKEIIAM.  ofiiam,  a market-town  and  pa- 
rish of  England,  capital  of  the  county  of  Rutland,  with  a 
station  on  the  East  Midland  Railway,  11  miles  W.N.W. 
Stamford.  Pop.  of  town  in  1851,  2800.  It  is  neatly  built, 
has  a fine  church,  a grammar  school  founded  in  1584,  and 
endowed  with  numerous  exhibitions  to  the  universities. 
It  h.as  a branch  bank.  A canal  connects  it  with  Meltoii- 
Mowbray. 

OAKGIAM,  a post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, 55  miles  AV.  of  Boston.  Pop.  959. 

OAKIIAMPTON,  ok-hampRpn,  a borough,  marheUtown. 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  on  the  Ocke,  22  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Exeter.  'The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  ha.s 
ruins  of  a castle  of  the  Earls  of  Devon. 

OAKIIAMPTON,  Monk,  a parish.  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

OAK  HILL,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Maine,  wdth 
a station  on  the  Kennebec  and  Portland  Railroad,  23  miles 
from  Portland. 

OAK  HILL,  a station  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  6 
miles  S.S.AV.  of  Hudson,  New  York. 

OAK  HILL,  a post-village  of  Greene  co..  New  York,  30 
miles  S.W.  of  Albany. 

OAK  HILL,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

OAK  HILL,  a post-office  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia. 

OAK  HILL,  a post-office  of  Granville  co..  North  Carolina. 

OAK  HILL,  a post-village  of  Newton  co.,  Georgia,  142 
miles  W.  of  Augusta. 

O.VK  HILL,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Alabama. 

OAK  HILL,  a post-office  of  Overton  co.,  Tennessee. 

OAK  HILL,  a yiost-office  of  Hardin  co.,  Kentucky. 

OAK  11 1 IAj,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Scioto  and  Hocking  Railroall,  87  miles  S.S.W.  of  Columbus, 
has  about  lUO  inhabitants. 

OAK  HlLIi.  a i)ost-vilIage  in  Lake  co.,  Illinois,  near  the 
AY.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

0.\K  HILL,  a posLofik.-c  of  Jefferson  co.,  Wisconsin. 

OAKINGHA.AI,  England.  See  AVokingh.vm. 

0,\K/INGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  and  4^  miles 
N.N.AV.  of  Cambridge,  with  a station  on  the  railway  to  AVIs 
beach. 

OAKJL.AND,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Michigan,  con- 
tains about  90U  square  uiiles.  It  is  draiiied  by  the  sources 
of  Clinton,  Shiawassee,  Flint,  and  Rouge  (or  Red)  Rivers, 
and  by  AVoodruff  Creek.  The  county  is  sprinkled  over  by 
I multitudes  of  small  lakes  of  pure  wal«r,  the  largest  o‘ 
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•vhich  are  1 or  2 miles  in  extent.  The  number  of  these  is 
•lot  less  than  50.  The  surface  in  the  iS.  is  hilly ; the  S.  part 
IS  rolling,  and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  generally  fer-  | 
tile,  and  well  cultivated.  Oakland  is  the  most  populous  , 
county  in  the  state,  excepting  Wayne.  By  the  census  of  I 
1850,  it  produced  more  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  wool  | 
than  any  other  county  of  Michigan.  There  were  raised  in 
tJiat  year  686,346  bushels  of  wheat;  488,813  of  corn;  278,382 
of  oats ; 53,206  tons  of  hay ; and  293,981  pounds  of  wool.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad.  Capi- 
tal, Pontiac.  Pop.  38,261. 

OAKLAKD,  a village  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island, 
about  25  miles  M.W.  of  Providence.  It  contains  1 woollen- 
mill,  employing  110  hands. 

OAKLAISD,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  New  York, 
about  250  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

(jAlvLAND,  a post-oflice  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

0.\KLAAD,  a township  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1076. 

OAKLAND,  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania,  a station  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  30  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

OAKLAND,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

OAKLAND,  a post-village  of  Chatham  co.,  North  Carolina. 

OAKLAND,  post-office,  Edgefield  district,  South  Carolina. 

OAKLAND,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Alabama. 

OAKLAND,  a post  village  of  Yallobusha  co.,  Mississippi, 
139  miles  N.  of  Jackson. 

OAKLAND,  a post-office  of  Lavacca  co.,  Texas. 

OAKLAND,  a post-office  of  St.  Fiancis  co.,  Arkansas. 

OAKLAND,  a post-village  in  Payette  co.,  Tennessee. 

OAKLAND,  Indiana,  a station  on  the  Indianapolis  and 
Bellefontaine  Railroad,  14  miles  from  Indianapolis. 

OAKLAaD,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio. 

OAKLAND,  a post-village  of  Pairfield  co.,  Ohio,  12  miles 
SW.  of  Lancaster.  The  post-office  is  called  Clear  Creek. 
Pop.  200. 

OAKL.AND,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Oakland 
co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1070. 

4 AKLAa  D,  a post-office  of  Spencer  co..  Indiana. 

OAKLAAD,  a post-village  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois,  95  miles  E. 
by  S.  of  Springfield. 

JAKLAND,  a post-office  of  La  Clede  co.,  Missouri. 

OAKLAND,  a postrofficeof  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa. 

OAKLAND,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  Jefferson  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1195. 

OAKLAND,  a post-town  of  Alameda  co.,  California,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  from  San  Francisco.  The  bay 
is  here  about  7 miles  wide,  and  is  crossed  in  half  an  hour 
for  fifty  cents.  The  location  is  very  desirable  for  those  who 
are  not  engaged  in  active  pursuits.  ( >ne  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished here.  Incorporated  a city  March  25,  1854.  Pop.  in 
1860, 1543. 

OAKLAND,  a township  of  Contra  Costa  co.,  California. 

OAKLAND,  a post-office  of  Umpqua  co.,  Oregon. 

O.YKliAND,  a small  post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Oxford,  7 miles  S.  of  Brantford,  and  14  miles  from  Simeoe. 
It  contains  several  mills  and  hotels. 

OAK'LAND  CDL/LKOE,  a post-village  of  Claiborne  co., 
Mississippi,  about  70  miles  tt.W.  of  Jackson.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Oakland  College,  founded  in  1831. 

OAKLAND  GlLjVE,  a post-office  of  Prairie  co.,  Arkansas. 

OAKLAND  MILLS,  a postroflice  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

OAK  LAWN,  a po.st-office  of  Nelson  co.,  Virginia. 

OAK  LAWN,  a post-office  of  Cabarrus  co.,  North  Carolina. 

OAK  LEWLL,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Virginia. 

O.VK  LlVEL,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama. 

OAKLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

OAKLEY',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

OAKLLY',  a pari,-h  of  England,  co.  of  JSulfolk. 

OAKLEY',  a parish  of  Jvugland,  co.  of  Northampton. 

OAKLEY',  (Treat,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

O.YKLl'lY,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  E.ssex. 

OAKLiiY,  a post-office  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  Virginia. 

OAKLEV,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Alabama. 

OAKLEY',  a post-office  of  iMacon  co.,  Illinois. 

OAKl.EV,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co.,  Missouri. 

OAKLiiY',  a postroffice  of  Franklin  co.,  Louisiana. 

OAKMULCEE,  a river  of  Georgia.  iSee  Ocmulgee. 

OAKMULGEE,  ok-mul/ghee,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co., 
Virginia. 

OAKMULGEE  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  flows  into  Cahawba 
River,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Cahawba. 

OAK'OllAYL  a post-office  of  Covington  co.,  Mi.ssis.sippi. 

OAK  Olt'CllARD,  a post-village  of  Orleans  co..  New  York, 
on  the  creek  of  the  same  name,  about  4b  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Rochester. 

OAK  ORCHARD,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland. 

OAK  ORCHAllD  CREEK,  in  the  W.  part  of  New  York, 
rises  in  Genesee  co.,  flows  through  Orleans  co.,  and  falls  into 
Luke  Ontario  about  10  miles  N.  of  Albion. 

OAKOVER.  ok'o-vcr,  a pari.'h  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

OAK  PL.VINS.  a post-office  of  Livingston  co.,  Michigan. 

O.YK  POINT,  a post-office  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York. 

OAK  P>)INT,  a post-office  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa. 
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OAK  POINT,  a post-office  of  Thurston  co.,  Washington 
Territory. 

OAK  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Guilford  co.,  North  Carolina. 

OAK  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Meriwether  co.,  Georgia. 

OAK  RIDGE,  a small  village  of  Newton  co.,  Georgia. 

OAK  RIDGE,  a small  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Arkansas. 

OAK  RIDGE,  a post-village  of  Graves  co.,  Kentucky. 

OAK  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio. 

OAK  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Cape  Girardeau  co..  Missouri. 

OAK  RIDGE,  Illinois,  a station  on  the  Galena  and  Chicago 
Union  Raili’oad,  8 miles  from  Chicago. 

OAKS,  a small  village  of  Limestone  co.,  Alabama.. 

OAKS,  a po.st-office  of  Ontario  co.,  New  York. 

OAK’S  COR/NERS,  a post-office  of  Ontario  co..  New  York. 

OAKSEY,  ok'see,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

OAK  SHADE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

OAK  SHADE,  a post-office  of  Culjieppcr  co.,  Y'irginia. 

OAK  SPRING,  a village  in  Davis  co.,  Iowa,  85  miles  S.W. 
of  Iowa  City. 

OAK  SPRING,  a post-ofiice  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa. 

OAK’S  SHOP,  a jiost-office  of  I itGylvania  co.,  Y’^irginia. 

OAK’S  -SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Tuolumne  co.,  California. 

OAKS/VTLLE,  a post-office  of  Otsego  co.,  New  York. 

OAKTHORPE,  ok^thorp,  a hamlet  of  England,  counties  of 
Leicester  and  Derby,  3 miles  S.Y\'.  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

OAKTIBBEHA.  See  Oktirheha. 

OAK^TON,  a post-village  of  Massac  co.,  Illinois,  20  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Golconda. 

OAKTUPPA  (bk-tup/pa)  CREEK,  Alabama,  flows  through 
Washington  co.,  and  enters  Tombigbee  River  from  the  right. 

OAKVILL,  a post-office  of  New  Haven  co.,  Connecticut. 

OAK/VILLE,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co..  New  York,  about 
70  miles  W.  of  AFoany. 

OAKVILLE,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
with  a station  on  the  Cumberland  Y’alley  and  Franklin 
Railroad,  near  Shippin.sburg. 

OAK\TLLE,  a post-office  of  St.  Mary’s  co.,  Maryland. 

OAKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Appomattox  co.,  Virginia, 
103  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

OAKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Union  co..  North  Carolina, 
180  miles  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

OAKVILLE,  a post-village  in  Lexington  district.  South 
Carolina. 

OAKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Alabama, 
about  110  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

OAKVILLE,  a village  of  Madison  co.,  Tennessee,  14  miles 
N.YY'.  of  .Jackson. 

OAKVILLE,  a post-village  in  Monroe  co.,  Michigan,  36 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Detroit. 

OAKY’ILLE,  a village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri,  near  the 
Mississippi  River,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

OAKVILLE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Canada  West, 
co.  of  JIalton,  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Sixteen-mile  Creek,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of 'Toronto, 
and  20  miles  from  Hamilton.  Pop.  about  700. 

OAK/WOOD,  a post-office  of  Weakly  co.,  Tennessee. 

OAK'WOODS,  a post-office  of  Fleming  co.,  Kentucky. 

OAKWOODS,  a post-office  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana. 

OANNA,  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Prince  of  W.vles  Island. 

OARE,  or,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

OARE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

0AN7N’,  o'a-sis  or  o-a'sis,  (Arab.  Wah,  wd;  Gr.  Oco-tj.)  a 
word  signifying  “ a fertile  tract  surrounded  by  a desert.”  but 
applied  especially  to  those  in  the  Lybian  desert,  under  the 
Egyptian  dominion;  the  Great  Oasis  being  120  mil'‘‘s  W.- of 
Thebes;  the  Western  Oasis  40  miles  further  W.;  and  the 
Lesser  Oasis  100  miles  S.W.  of  Fayoom.  They  were  used,  it 
is  said,  as  places  of  exile  under  the  Romans. 

OASIS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Waushara  co., 
Wisconsin,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Sacramento. 

OA'i'AFU,  an  island.  South  Pacific.  See  Duke  of  Y'ork. 

OA'i’HLAW,  othfiaw,  (formerly  FIMIA/VEN,)  a parish  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar,  in  its  vicinity  are  remains  of  a 
large  Roman  camp. 

OA'i'LAND,  oPland,  a post-village  of  Loudon  co..  Virginia, 
on  Goo.se  Creek,  150  miles  N.  of  llichmond.  It  has  several 
mills. 

OA'TLANDS,  oWandz,  a district  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land. 
Area  900  square  miles.  Chief  towns,  Oatland.-^,  (40  miles  N, 
of  IIobart-Town,)  and  Jericho. 

OAT  MEAL,  a post-office  of  Burnet  co.,  Texas. 

OAXACA,  a state  of  Mexico.  See  O.uaca. 

OB,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Obi. 

OBAIX,  o'b;y,a  village  of  Belgium,  province  of  llainaut 
19  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1093. 

O'BAN,  a parliamentary  borough  and  seaport  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  .Yrgyle,  on  Oban-Bay.  20  miles  .N.W.  of  In 
verary.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in  1851.  1742.  It 
is  a handsome,  thriving  town;  the  harbor  is  excellent,  and 
the  bay  has  a depth  of  from  12  to  24  fathoms  of  water.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk,  and  straw  hats,  and  exports  pig^ 
iron,  whiskey,  wool.  fish.  kelp,  and  slates.  Steamers  ply  to 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  Tobermory,  Inverness,  Liverpool,  and 
the  Western  LslaniLs.  The  borough  unites  with  Ayr,  Irvine, 
Campbellton,  and  Inverary  in  sending  1 member  to  the 
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nouKd  of  Commons.  Three  miles  N.  of  the  town  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  palace  of  Dunstaffuage,  and  to  the  N.^\■. 
Is  Dunolly  Castle. 

OHANOS,  o-Bd/noce,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Navarre, 
S.S.W.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  1294. 

OBDOllSK,  ob-doRsk',  or  OBDORSKOT,  ob-doR-skoi'.  the 
most  N.  station  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  Siberia,  on 
che  Obi.  near  its  mouth  ; lat.  66'^  30'  N..  Ion.  67°  20'  E. 

OBDORSK  MOUNT.\INS.  See  Ural  Mount.uxs. 

ORE  a river  of  Siberia.  Sec  Obi. 

0-BI^CSE,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Racz-Bkcze. 

OB  BID,  o-b.dd/  or  o-bi'eed,  called  also  EL-OBEID  or  AL- 
OBEID.  the  capital  town  of  Kordofan.  in  Africa,  in  a plain, 
240  miles  S.W.  of  Sennaar.  Lat.  13°  11'  N.,  Ion.  30°  8'  E. 
Estimated  pop.  30,000,  it  having  doubled  since  1828.  The 
dwellings  are  mostly  built  of  reeds  or  straw,  and  in  the 
shape  of  corn-stacks,  and  a few  of  sun-dried  bricks.  There 
are  5 mosques  in  the  town.  3 barracks,  a hospital,  and  go- 
vernor’s residence,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  Obeid; 
and  a market-place,  which,  during  the  day,  presents  a scene 
of  great  bustle  and  animation.  As  soon  as  night  sets  in. 
there  is  a furious  howling  of  wild  beasts,  leopards,^  and 
hyenas,  all  nnind,  who  are  kept  off  by  sti’oug  abattis  of 
thorns,  with  which  the  houses  are  surrounded,  and  behind 
which  the  dogs  yell  them  defiance.  Water  sometimes  is 
very  scarce,  and  the  wells  are  nearly  100  feet  deep.  The 
exports  comprise  gold,  silver,  hides,  ivory,  gum-arabic,  and 
slaves.  Seven  miles  S.E.  is  the  village  of  Milbess,  finely 
sitliated.  and  the  summer  residence  of  the  government  offi- 
cers of  the  pasha. 

OJiER,  other,  (i.  «.  “ upper,”)  a prefix  to  the  names  of 
num<‘rous  places  in  Germany,  as  Ouer-Glogau  ; for  those 
not  undermentioned,  see  additional  name. 

OBER-ACIIERX,  other  d'Kern,  a village  of  Baden,  circle 
of  Middle  Rhine,  bailiwick  of  Achern.  Pop.  1126. 

OBBRALP,  otber-dlp',  a pass  and  small  lake  of  Switzer- 
land. at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  canton  of  Uri. 

OBEBBURG,  o/ber-bdoRti',  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  11  miles  X.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  1907. 

OBERDERDIXGEN,  Wurtemburg.  See  Derdingen. 

OBBRD  tRK.  other-doRf',  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle  ot 
Swabhi.  37  miles  N.W.  of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  1001.^ 

OBER-DRAUBUKG.  other  drowtbdoRG,  (‘-Upper  Drave- 
castle,”)  a market-town  of  Illyria,  42  miles  W.  of  Villach, 
on  the  Drave,  with  the  ruins  of  a fortress.  Pop.  3000. 

OBBRGESTELEN,  o'ber-gh^sttd-lp;),  and  OBERWALD, 
otbv‘r-wdlt',  the  two  highest  villages  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone.  Upper  Valais,  S<witzerland;  the  former  4360  feet 
above  the  sea. 

OBBR-IIASLT,  Switzerland.  See  Hasli. 

OBBRIIAUSBN,  otber-how'zen,  a village  of  Baden,  on  the 
Rhine,  and  on  the  railroad  from  Dus.seldorf  to  Dortmund,  5 
miles  S.W.  of  Ettenheim.  Pop.  1838. 

OBBRII.VUSEN.  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower  Rhine, 
13  miles  S.  of  Mannheim.  Pop.  1186. 

OBBR-IIBSSEN,  other  h^st.sen.  (i.e.  “ Upper  Hesse,”)  the 
north-eastern  province  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Pop.  310,141. 

OBBRHOLB.iBRU.X,  otber-hoRfd-bruon',  a market-town 
of  Lower  Austria.  28  miles  .V.IV.  of  I’ienna.  Pop.  2688. 

OBBR-KAUFUNGBN,  otbgr  kowtfdong'en,  a market-town 
ot  Hesse-Cassel,  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  2161. 

OBBRKIRCH.  o'ber-keeRK',  an  old  walled  town  of  Baden, 

7 miles  N.B.  of  Offen'burg.  Pop.  1200. 

OBERLAIBACH,  Neu,  noi  o'ber-litlidK.  a market-town  of 
Austria,  Carniola,  13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Laybach.  Pop.  1346. 

OtBBRL.\NI),  The,  (Ger.  pron.  otbgr-ldut'; — the  “Upper 
country.”)  in  Switzerland,  comprises  all  the  canton  of  Bern 
S.  of  the  Lake  of  Thun,  with  adjacent  parts  of  Unterwalden 
and  Uri.  In  a more  restricted  sense  it  is  applied  to  the 
valleys  of  Hasli.  Grindenwald,  and  Lauterbrunnen. 

tyBBRLIN,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Imrain  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad.  33  miles  S.W.  of 
Cleveland,  and  8 miles  from  Elyria.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  collegiate  institute,  named  in  honor  of  .Tohn  Frederick 
Oberlin,  pastor  of  Walbach.  Switzerland.  This  institution, 
founded  in  18.34,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Evangelical 
Congregationalists.  It  occupies  7 commodious  buildings, 
lias  -0  iihstructors.  a library  of  about  9000  volumes,  and  230 
graduates  trom  the  Theological  department.  450  from  the 
0oll(!ge  dej)artment.  and  34.5  from  the  Young  Lailies’  depart- 
ment. In  1863-t  it  was  attended  by  901  students  of  both 
sexes.  The  object  of  this  college  is  to  afford  an  economical 
education  by  combining  manual  labor  with  stqdy.  No 
person  is  excluded  from  this  institution  on  account  of  color. 
The.  village  contains  a large  brick  church,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 3000  iiersons,  2 other  churches,  1 national  bank,  1 news- 
pajier  office,  2 book  stores,  tind  several  other  stores.  When 
Oberlin  College  was  first  established,  the  country  was  a 
wilderness,  without  a single  inhabitant.  Pop.  in  1860,  2115 ; 
in  186,5,  about  3000. 

OBBRMORLEN,  o'bgr-moR'l^n,  a village  of  ilesse-Darm- 
dtadt,  province  of  Ober-Hessen,  16  miles  S.  of  Giessen.  Pop. 
V728.  I 

OBERNAI,  o'bJiR'nAL  or  OBEREHNHEIM,  f/bfr-Annilme, 
H town  of  France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  14  miles  N.  of, 
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Schelestadt.  Pop.  4823.  It  has  a communal  college.  And 
active  manufactures  of  plain  and  printed  calicoes.  In  its 
vicinity  is  an  enclosure  known  as  the  Pagans’  Camp. 

OBBRNBERG,  o/bern-bi^RG',  a market-town  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria, circle  of  Inn,  on  the  Inn,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Ried.  Pop- 
1740. 

OBERNBURG,  otbern-booRo'.  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Lower  Franconia,  on  the  Main,  35  miles  W.N.W.  of  Wiiir- 
burg.  Pop.  1773. 

OBERNDORF,  offiern-doRr,  a town  of  Wurtemburg,  on 
the  Neckar,  43  miles  H.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1654.  Its 
ancient  Augustine  Abbey  is  now  used  for  a gun  factory  and 
cannon  foundry. 

OBERNIK,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland.  See  Obornik. 

OBERNKIRCHEN,  o^bern-keeRK'en,  a town  of  Germany, 
Hesse-Cassel,  9 miles  E.  of  Minden.  Pop.  1862. 

OBERNZELL,  a village  of  Bavaria.  See  IIafxerzele. 

OBERPAHLEN,  o^ber-p^Ten.  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government  of  Livonia,  52  miles  E.N.E.  of  Pernau,  with  a 
strong  castle,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein. 

OBERPERFUSS,  ofber-p&R^foos',  a village  of  Tyrol,  circle 
of  Imst.  Pop.  1063. 

OBERR.AD,  o'beR-R^t',  a village  belonging  to  the  free  town 
of  Frankfort.  It  lies  on  the  Main,  and  on  the  road  to  Offen- 
bach. I’op.  1.378. 

OBERRIED,  o^beR-Reet',  a pari.sh  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  St.  Gall,  in  its  E.  part,  4 miles  S.  of  Altstetten.  Pop.  3890. 

OBERRIEDEN,  o'beR-Ree'den,  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Zurich,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Zunch. 
Pop.  762. 

OBERSITZKO,  o'ber-sits/ko.  written  also  OBERSITSKO, 
OBERSYCKO,  and  OBERZYKO.  a town  of  Prussian  Poland, 
28  miles  N.W.  of  Posmi.  Pop.  2000. 

OBBRSTDORF,  otberst-doRf',  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  lller,  29  miles' E.S.E.  of  Lindau.  Pop.  1910. 

OBERSTEIN,  o^ber-stine'.  a town  of  Germany,  duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Birkenfeld.  Pop.  2261. 

OBERSTENFELD,  o'ber-st§n'felt,  a village  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  circle  of  Neckar.  S.E.  of  Heilbronn.  Pop.  1432. 

OBERUZWEIL,  o'beh-roots'vvil.  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  7 miles  N.W.  of  St.  Gall.  Popv.  2175. 

OBERWEIL  or  OBERWYL.  o/ber-wIl\  several  places  of 
Switzerland,  particularly  a village  and  parish,  canton  and 
20  miles  S.  of  Bern.  Pop.  1423. 

OBERWEISSB.ACH,  o^ber-^’Ts'b.iK,  a village  of  Schw.arz- 
burg-Rudolstadt,  bailiwick  and  near  Rudolsiadt.  Pop.  1716. 

OBERWESEL,  otber-wa'sel,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Coblentz.  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  2-300. 

OBERWIESENTHAL,  o/ber-'wee/zen-t|l'.  a town  of  Saxo- 
ny, 31  miles  S.E.  of  Zwickau.  2800  feet  above  sea  level.  Pop 
1897. 

OBERWTNTER,  offier-^in'ter.  a village  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. on  the  Rhine,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bonn.  Pop.  960. 

OBERWINTERTHUR,  o'ber-win/ter-tooa',  a village  and 
parish  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  15  miles  N.E.  of  Zurich. 
Pop.  2089. 

• OBBRWISEL,  o'ber-^T'sel,  a town  of  Nassau,  bailiwick 
of  Kiinigstein.  on  Mount  Taunus.  Pop.  1952. 

O-BB.SSEXOVA.  o-bfeh'sha'no/voh',  a market-town  ot 
Hungary,  co.  of  Torontal,  on  the  Aranka,  about  9 miles 
from  Nagy-Szent  Miklos.  Pop.  7217. 

OBI,  OBY,  OBB,  o/bee.  or  OB.  ob,  one  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Siberia,  governments  of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk.  It  risi-s  by 
two  principal  sources  in  the  Little  Altai,  near  lat.  51°  N., 
Ion.  89°  E.  flows  tortuously  N.W.  to  Samarova.  and  thence 
generally  N..  in  a double  channel,  to  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  which 
it  enters  near  lat.  67°  N.,  Ion.  72°  E.,  after  a total  course  of 
2000  miles.  Tributaries,  the  Irtish  with  the  Tobol  and 
Ishim,  the  Tom.  and  the  Tchulim.  Its  basin,  estimated  to 
comprise  1,357,000  square  miles,  is  situated  between  that  of 
the  Yenisei  and  the  Ural  Mountains. 

OBI,  Gulf  of  the  wide  estuary  of  the  above  river,  form- 
ing an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  lat.  67° -30' and 
72°  30'  N..  and  Ion.  72°  and  77°  E.  It  receives  the  Obi  at  its 
S.E.  extremity,  and  on  its  E.  it  has  an  arm  called  Tazovsk 
Bay. 

OBIDOS.  o-beeAloce.  a fortified  town  of  Portugal,  Estre- 
madura,  E.  of  Peniche,  and  45  miles  N.  of  Lisbon.  Pop. 
3000.  It  has  a citadel,  and  extensive  remains  of  a Romarj 
aqueduct.  An  engagement  between  the  English  and  French 
took  place  under  its  walls  in  180S. 

OBIDOS.  o-beiOdoce.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Para, 
on  the  left,  bank  of  the  Amazon,  at  the  head  of  its  tide- 
water. Here  the  river  is  narrowed  in  the  Strait  of  Pauxis 
to  about  1 mile  across.  Lat.  1°  50'  S.,  Ion.  55°  18'  W.  It  Is 
regularly  built,  and  has  gome  trade  in  cotton  and  cocoa. 
Pop.  6000. 

OBIES  (o'beez)  RIVER,  sometimes  written  ORBED’S  or 
OGIBV’S.  of  the  .X.  part  id' Tennessee,  rises  in  Fentress  county, 
among  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  flowing  north-west- 
^ ward,  enters  Cumberland  River  near  the  .X.W.  extremity 
of  Overton  county.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  60  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  its  whole  length  is  probably  above  ILO 
I miles.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  passes  through  a 
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dcej.*  cut  'u  the  mountain,  and  is  remarkable  for  beautiful 
scenery 

OBILA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Avila. 

OBIO.N',  o^be-ou,  a river  in  the  A'.W.  part  of  Tennessee,  is 
formed  by  three  branches,  tlie  North,  South,  iiud  Uuther- 
ford  Borks,  which  unite  iu  Obion  county,  a few  miles  S.E. 
of  Troy.  It  flows  thence  south-westward  through  Dyer 
county  into  the  Mississippi.  Its  whole  length,  including 
one  of  the  branches,  is  estimated  at  150  miles. 

OBION,  a county  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Tennes- 
Bee,  bordering  on  Kentucky  and  Mis.souri.  Area  estimated 
at  650  square  miles.  The  Mississippi  forms  its  entire  W. 
boundary,  and  Obion  Biver,  from  which  the  name  is  derived, 
flows  through  the  county.  The  surface  is  nearly  level. 
Ca])ital,  Troy.  Pop.  12,817,  of  whom  10,418  were  free,  and 
2399  slaves. 

OBI.8PO,  o-bees/po,  a small  river  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama, joins  the  Chagres  near  Cruces. 

OBITOiSIINKI  or  OBITOCIINB.J,  a town  of  Russia.  See 
Nogaisk. 

OBLIOADO,  o-ble-gS'do,  a village  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. (La  Plata.)  on  the  river  Parana,  near  Buenes  Ayres. 
The  comhituM  British  and  French  fleets  bombarded  it  and 
silenced  its  batteries,  28th  November,  1846. 

OB/LONO,  a post-village  of  Dutche.'^s  co..  New  York. 

OBLONG,  a post-oflice  of  Crawford  co.,  Illinois. 

OBNOOiPBY,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana.  P.  394. 

OBOIAN  or  OBOJAN.  See  Oboyan. 

OBOL,  o-boP,  a river  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Vitebsk,  flows  S.W.  past  Dubovski,  and  after  a course  of 
about  75  miles,  joins  the  Dwiua  12  miles  above  Polotzk. 

OBOOKIIOV,  OBOUKIlOY  or  OBUCUOW,  o-boo-Kov/,  a 
market-town  of  Russia,  government  and  25  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Kiev.  Pop.  2U0U. 

OBDRNFl,  o'born,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

OBURNIK,  o/bor-nik',  OBFRNIK,  o'ber-nik',  or  OBOR- 
NIKl,  o-bor-nee^kce,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  18  miles 
N.N.AV.  of  Posen,  on  the  'NS  arta.  I’op.  1550. 

OBOUKIIOV',  a town  of  Ru.v.sia.  See  Obookhov. 

OBOYAN,  OBOIAN  or  OBO.JAN,  o-bo-yaiP,  a town  of 
Russia,  government  and  32  miles  S.  of  Koorsk,  capital  of  a 
circle,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oboj  anka  and  Psiol.  Pop. 
5500.  It  was  founded  in  1050,  as  a bulwark  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  and  has  .«ev(Mal  churches, 
schools,  and  charitable  institutions,  with  a brisk  trade  iu 
cattle. 

OBUA.  obh-i,  a river  of  Prussian  Poland,  ri.ses  near  Kos- 
min,  and  after  a W.  and  N.IV.  cour.se,  joins  the  M arta,  a 
little  W.  of  .Schwerin.  Length  130  miles. 

OBRA.JILLO  or  OBBAXILLO,  o-Brd-neei/yo,  a town  of 
Peru,  department  and  50  miles  N.E.  of  Lima,  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  consists  of  about  100  ground-floor  cottages,  enclosed 
by  gardens. 

O’BRIEN,  o-brPen,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  about  580  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  one 
of  the  branches  and  some  of  the  affluents  of  the  Little  .'^ioux 
River,  and  also  by  Floyd’s  River,  a tributary  of  the  Missouii. 
This  county  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  Named 
in  honor  of  Smith  O’Brien,  the  Irish  jiatriot.  Pop  8. 

O'BRIEN  ISLANDS,  South  Shetland,  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  are  in  lat.  61°  32'  S.,  Ion.  55°  22'  W. 

O’BRIEN’S  BRIDGE,  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
Munster,  co.  of  Clare,  4 miles  S.S.VV.  of  Kilaloe.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  the  Shannon,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  14  arches.  Pop.  435.  It  has  a good  quay. 

OBRINGA.  See  Aar. 

OBRITZ,  o'brits,  or  OBRECIITS,  c/br?Kts,  a small  town 
or  village  of  Lower  Austria,  near  the  Pulkau.  Pop. 
1030. 

OBROWITZ,  oO»ro-wits',  a village  of  Austria,  Moravia,  so 
near  Brilnn  as  to  be  properly  one  of  its  suburbs.  Pop.  913. 

OBSCIIA,  obA'^hi,  or  MEGA,  m.Wgd,  a river  of  Rus.sia, 
ri.ses  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  flows  VV.,  and  joins 
the  Dwina  20  miles  above  Velizh.  Total  course  80  miles, 
part  of  which  is  navigable. 

OBSERVA'l'Zll,  ob-sih-  vdt'see,  a capo  of  Ea.st  Asia,  Gulf 
of  Anadeer,  lat.  64°  47'  58"  N.,  Ion.  177°  39'  55"  E. 

OBLCHOlV.  a town  of  Rus-^ia.  See  Obookhov. 

OBVA,  OBM  A,  olFvd.  or  OBVINSK,  ob-vinsk'.  a town  of 
Russia,  government  and  57  miles  N.IV.  of  Perm,  on  the 
Obva.  an  alfluent  of  the  Kama.  Pop.  3000. 

OBY,  a river  of  Siberia.  See  Obi. 

OBY,  oT)ce,  written  also  UBI,  a small  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Siam.  15  mil<!s  S.  of  the  point  of  Cambodia;  lat.  8°  25' 
N.,  Ion.  104°  .54'  E. 

OBY,  sometimes  called  FALSE  OBY,  an  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Siam.  48  miles  N.  of  the  above;  lat.  8°  56'  N.,  Ion.  104° 
38'  E.,  about  18  miles  from  the  mainland. 

OBY,  GREAT,  an  island  of  Pitt’s  Passage,  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. about  50  mile.s  long,  ami  10  to  20  miles  broad. 

OBY,  LITTLE,  an  island  of  Pitt's  Pas.>;age,  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, situated  off  the  \V.  end  of  Great  Oby;  lat.  1°  26'  S., 
Ion.  127°  17'  E. 

OCANA.  o-kdrPyd.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  .30  miles 
E of  Toledo.  Lat.  39°  56'  N..  Ion.  3°  31'  \V.  Pop.  4789.  It 
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is  enclosed  by  ruined  walls,  and  in  decay.  Principal  edi 
flees,  4 parish  churches,  a hospital,  cavalry  barracks,  and  an 
aqueduct  of  Roman  construction.  Here,  on  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1809,  the  Sj’anish  troops  under  Areizaga  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Mortier. 

OCANA,  a village  of  Spain,  proA'ince  and  31  miles  N.  of 
Almeria.  Pop.  2000. 

OCANA,  a town  of  South  America,  New  Granada,  depart- 
ment of  Magdalena,  60  miles  N.tV.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  5000 
It  exports  goods  by  the  river  Canaverales. 

OCCllIOBELLO,  ok-ke-o-bePlo,  a market-town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  13  miles  S.AV.  of  Rovigo,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  3200. 

OCC]MANO,ot-che-md/no.  or  CCCIMIANO,  ot-che-me-d'no, 
a village  of  Piedmont,  12  miles  N.N.'VV.  of  Alessandria,  neai 
the  Grana.  Pop.  2014. 

OC'COJjD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

OCCOQUAN,  ok/ko-kw6u,  a river  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, is  formed  by  Broad  Run  and  Cedai  Run,  Avhich  unite 
near  Breutsville,  in  Prince  William  county.  It  flows  first 
eastward  to  the  boundary  between  that  county  and  Fairfax, 
then  runs  south-eastward  along  the  boundary  until  it 
enters  the  Potomac  River,  25  miles  beloAV  Washington.  It 
has  a tall  of  72  feet  iu  a distance  of  Ij  miles,  affording  fine 
sites  for  manufactories. 

OCCOQUAN,  a post-village  of  Prince  William  co..  Virginia, 
cv  the  Occoquan  River.  99  miles  N.  of  Richmond.  It  has 
extensive  water-power,  with  several  mills  and  a cotton 
factory.  Pop.  from  300  to  400. 

OCCU PA/CIA,  a post-office  of  Essex  co.,  Virginia. 

OCEAN,  o^shun,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  New  Jersey, 
has  an  area  of  about  1150  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Metetecunk  and  'i'om’s  Rivers,  and  Cedar  Creek ; its  E. 
border  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  whence  it 
derives  its  name.  'The  sea-coast  consists  of  a .'^andbcach  of 
from  half  a mile  to  a mile  wide,  through  Avhich  the  tide 
passes  by  Barnegat  Inlet,  and  forms  two  lagoons,  or  salt- 
water lakes,  called  Barnegat  Bay  and  Little  Egg  Harbor 
Bay.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  a large  portion 
covered  Avith  pine  forests.  'I'he  soil  is  of  alluvial  formation, 
and  consists  of  clay  mingled  Avith  sand  and  gravel.  Marl  is 
abundant  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and  iron  is  found 
in  the  nortlieru  part,  Avhere  large  quantilies  of  the  metal 
are  manufactured.  Organized  in  1850.  having  been  formed 
from  the  southern  portion  of  Monmouth  county.  Capital, 
Tom's  River.  Pop.  11.376. 

OCEAN,  a neAV  toAvnship  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  It  includes  Sandy  Hook.  P.  4316. 

OCEAN  or  CUltfl,  koohA',  an  island  of  the  Pacific;  lat.  28° 
77'  N.,  Ion.  178°  23'  30"  E. 

OCEAN,  a group  of  three  islets,  sometimes  called  the 
Kivadeleu  or  Catherine  Islands ; lat.  9°  14'  N.,  Ion.  167°  2'  E. 

OCEAN  or  PAANOPA.  pA'no'pA.  an  island  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean ; lat.  10°  52'  2"  S.,  Ion.  168°  24'  25"  W. ; 10  to  15  miles 
in  circuit.  Pop.  450. 

OCEANA,  o-she-ah^n.a,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Michi- 
gan. has  an  area  of  about  750  square  miles.  It  is  boundc-d 
on  the  \V’.  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  intersected  by  White 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Maskego  River,  (Avhich  flows 
through  the  S.E.  corner,)  Avith  several  smaller  streams  fall- 
ing into  Lake  ^lichigan.  It  is  said  to  contain  excellent 
land.  Capital,  Clay  Bank.  Pop.  1816. 

OCEANIA,  o-.she-ah/ne-a,  or  OCEANICA.  o-she-an'e-ka,  (Fr. 
OcCanie.  o'sA'A'nee/,)  a name  given  by  mo.Teru  geograi»hers 
to  a fifth  division  of  the  globe,  comprising  West  Oceania,  or 
Malaisia,  (See  M.\l.\y  Archipel.i.go.)  Central  Oceania,  or  Aus- 
tralia, (See  Australi.v,)  and  E.  Oceania,  or  Polynesia,  (See 
Polynesia.) 

O^CEANPORT'.  a post-office  of  Monmouth  co..  Neiv  .lersey. 

O'CEANVILLE,  a village  of  GalloAvay  township.  Atlantic 
co.,  NeAV  Jersey,  about  16  miles  E.  of  Alay’s  Lauding,  has  1 
church. 

OCELLUM  DURII.  See  Fermoselle. 

OCEOLA,  os-e-ofl.a,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co..  ^Missouri. 

OCEOLA,  a post-office  of  St.  Joseph’s  co.,  Indiana. 

OCEOLA  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Mississippi. 

OCII.A.  a river  of  Siberia.  See  Osha. 

OCHA,  a mountain  of  Euboea.  See  Mount  St.  Elias. 

OCHAGAVI.A,  o-chA-gAKe-a,  a toAvu  of  Spain,  province  of 
Navarre,  32  miles  E.N.E.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  1342. 

OCIL\NDIANO,  o-chdn-de-S'no.  a tOAvn  of  Spain,  province 
of  Biscay,  S.IV.  of  Bilbao.  Pop.  1164. 

OCHANSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Okhansk. 

OCIIIL  (o^Kil)  HILLS,  a range  of  mountains  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Perth,  commencing  about  2 miles  from  the  river  Forth, 
near  Stirling,  and  extending  N.N.E.  to  the  Frith  of  Tay. 
Length  about  24  mile.s,  average  breadth  about  12  mile.s 
The  highest  summit,  Bencleugh.  2300  feet  in  height,  is  at 
the  S.IV.  end.  The  Ochils  are  formed  of  greenstone  anJ 
basalt,  and  intersect  the  coal  formations  on  tie  S.,  and  the 
old  red  sandstone  on  the  N.E.  They  contain  .silver,  copper, 
and  iron  ores. 

OCHILTREE,  o^Kil-tree,  a parish  of  Scotland,  oo.  of  Ayr. 

OCHOTSK.  See  Okhotsk. 

OCHRID.A.  oK're-dd,  (anc.  Lychniduf.,)  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  Albania,  capital  of  a pashalic,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
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Lake  Ochrida,  100  miles  of  Yanina.  Pop.  1000.  It  is  a 
Greek  bi.'-iiop'.s  see. 

UL'lIillDA  or  UKIIRIDA,  LAKE  OF,  (anc.  Lychnitis  La- 
cus.)  the  piiueipai  Jake  of  Alliania,  European  Turkey,  in 
lat.  41°  ion.  20°  4o'  E.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  18  miles, 
extreme  hreadlli  8 miles.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  is  liighly  picturesque. 

t;(JiLSEM)OKF,  ok'seu-douf',  or  BOITZA.  boit/sd,  a village 
of  Austria,  Trau.sylvauia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Wallachia. 
Pop.  1055. 

UCUSEXFUHT,  ok'sen-fOoRt',  (‘'Ox  ford,”)  a town  of  Ba- 
varia. ou  the  -Main.  11  miie.s  S.E.  of  Wiirxburg.  Pop.  2250. 

OCILSEMI A UsiEN,  ok  s,m-huw'zen,  a village  of  W iirtem- 
berg,  ou  the  Kottuni,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Biberaeh.  Pop.  1850. 
It  has  an  ancient  Benedictine  abbey. 

0C118EX\VAhDr,B,  (Ochseu warder,)  okfsen-w.iR'der,  a 
free  town,  territory  and  fS.E.  of  Hamburg,  on  a marshy 
Island  of  the  Elbe.  Pop.  2000. 

OC  IITA,  a market-town  of  Russia.  See  Okiita. 

OCilTRUP,  oK/ti\  op,  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  25 
miles  N.W.  of  .Miinster,  on  the  Vechte.  Pop.  1000. 

0(J1L/L.\,  a small  river  whit  h ri.ses  in  the  S.  part  of  Geor- 
gia. pas.tes  into  Florida,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
Jellersou  and  Madison  counties,  until  it  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

OCK,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  after  an  E.  course 
of  20  miles  joins  the  ihames  near  Abingdon. 

UCK'BRUGiv,  a vi.lage  and  parish  of  England,  co.  and  5 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Derby,  ou  the  Midland  Railway  and  the 
Derby  Canal.  Adjoining  the  village  is  a Moravian  settle- 
ment. Pop.  1705. 

OCKE  or  OKE,  dk.  a small  river  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 
flows  into  the  Torridge,  near  ilatherleigh. 

UCivER,  ok/ker,or  OKER,  o/ker,  a river  of  Germany,  rises 
in  the  Harz,  Hows  N.  pa.st  Brunswick,  and  joins  the  Aller, 
lU  miles  W.  of  Gifhorn.  J,ength  00  miles.  The  village  of 
Ocker,  on  the  i-iver,  4 miles  I\.  W.  of  Harzburg,  pop.  424,  has 
copper  and  bullion  refining  works. 

OCK/HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

OCK/LEV,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  8urrev^ 

OCK'LUCKOXGsEE  or  OCK'LUCKtVNY  BIVER.  of  Geor- 
gia and  Florida,  rises  in  Irwin  county  of  the  former,  and 
pa.ssing  through  Florida,  flows  into  Appalachee  Bay,  between 
Leon  and  Gadsden  counties. 

OCK'LUCKCNEY,  a post-office  of  Thomas  co.,  Georgia. 

OCLAiji'lER,  ok-U-seeE,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  5 miles  8.  of  Baroach,  on  the  Xerbudda. 

OCL. VU  (ok  law)  CREEK,  of  Georgi..,  enters  the  Ocmulgee, 
in  I'ulaski  county. 

OCJw'l  PITCH ARD,  o'kel  pitch^ird,  a parish  of  England, 
C50.  of  Hereford. 

OC.MCLGEE,  ok-muPghee,  or  OAKMUIjGHIE,  a river  of 
Georgia,  a branch  of  the  .Altamaha.  formed  by  three  small 
streams,  the  South,  Yellow,  and  L'lcolawhachee  branches, 
which  ri.se  in  the  X.  central  part  and  unite  near  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  Aewton  county.  Its  general  direction  is  S.S.E.  It 
flows  through  a hilly,  granitic  region  to  the  city  of  Macon, 
where  there  is  a considerable  fall,  all'ording  extensive  w'ater- 
power.  Below  this  jioint  it  ti'a\erses  a level  and  sandy 
country,  in  which  exten.sive  fon  sts  of  pine  are  found.  The 
length  of  this  river  probably  exceeds  800  miles,  it  is  navi- 
gable liy  sma'l  sb  amboats  to  Macon.  The  Little  Ocmulgee 
eniers  the  main  stream  from  the  X.W.,  about  10  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Uconee. 

OC.MLJlAiEEVlELE.  a I'ost-village  of  Telfair  co.,  Georgia. 

OCvVA,  a posl-ofiice  of  Polk  co..  Tennessee. 

OC.PliA,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Florida,  180  miles 
S.E.  of  Tallahassee. 

OC  >X  A.  o-kobiA,  a town  of  Peru,  department  and  90  miles 
W.  of  .Areqnipa.  on  the  Pad  tic. 

OCOCvA  LUl'd'Y,  a post-office  of  Haywood  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

tlCiF.XEE.  a river  of  Georgia,  rises  in  the  auriferous  high- 
lands of  Hall  county,  in  the  -N.E.  paid  of  the  state,  and 
Howing  in  a ge.ieral  .S.8.E.  direction,  passes  by  Athens  and 
.Mil.edgedlle.  and  unites  with  the  Ogeechee  to  form  the  Al- 
tamaha,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Tatnail  county.  8mall 
steamers  once  mn  igaled  the  river  to  .Milledgev  iile,  which  is 
about  odd  miles  from  the  sea;  but  the  use  of  these  is  now 
superseded  by  railways. 

wCG.XEE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  Central  Radroad,  147  miles  X \\ . of  Savannah. 

(K'iV.vEE  teTAHTUN,  a post-village  of  Pickens  co..  South 
Carol  ina. 

GC  t.XO.VHEWOC',  a creek  of  AVi.sconsin.  rises  among  the 
diiall  lakes  of  Waukesha  <!0.,  and  enters  Rock  River,  in  .let- 
lei>on  CO.,  about  8 miles  above  Watertown. 

OCGXG.Mr.WOC,  e ’>ost- village  and  township  of  IVnukesha 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  a creek  of  own  name,  and  on  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  I’aiil  Railroad,  82  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Mil- 
waukee. The  village  has  4 churches,  20  stores,  2 mills,  1 
bank  I foundry,  and  about  250  dw  ellings.  Total  pop.  1499. 

OCON'TO,  a small  river  of  Oconto  co.,  Wisconsin,  rises  in 
the  N.E.  jrart  of  the  state,  and  flowing  first  southward  and 
<hen  eastwig  I,  enters  Green  Bay. 


OCONTO,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Wisconsin,  border 
ing  on  Michigan  and  Green  Bay,  contains  about  4000  sqnart 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Menomonee  River, 
on  the  S.E.  by  Green  Bay,  and  drained  by  the  Oconto  and 
Pislitego  Rivers.  The  surface  is  occnjiied  by  forests  of  pine. 
Oconto  was  separated  from  Brown  county  in  1850.  Capital, 
Oconto.  Pop.  8592. 

OCONTO,  capital  of  Oconto  co., Wisconsin.  See  Appendix. 

OGOPA,  o-ko/pl,  a town  of  Peru,  department  and  43  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Huancavelica. 

OCOPIiyCO  CREEK,  of  Lowndes  co.,  Georgia,  flows  S.E. 
into  the  Witlilacoochee  River. 

OCOSINGO,  o-ko-sing'go,  a ruined  city  of  the  Mexiran  Con- 
federation. state  of  Chiapas,  t)5  miles  S.E.  of  Ciudad  Real,  with 
remains  described  in  Stephens's  Central  America. 

tlCRAKOKE.  o/kra-kok,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  of 
Hyde  co..  North  Cai’olina.  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
35  miles  M'.S.W.  of  Cape  Hatteras.  The  shipping  of  the  port, 
./une  80,  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  1540  tons,  en- 
rolled and  licensed,  all  of  which  was  employed  in  the  coast 
trade. 

OCRACOKE  INLET,  North  Carolina,  an  entrance  into 
Pamlico  Sound. 

OCRACOKE  LIGHTHOUSE,  on  the  W.  end  of  Ocracoke 
Island,  with  a revolving  light  75  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Lat,  85°  5'  30"  N.,  Ion.  75°  59'  W. 

OCRICULUM.  See  Otkicom. 

OCTEVILLE.  ok'teh-veeP,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Manche.  1 mile  S.W.  of  Cherbourg. 

OCTEVILLE,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine- 
Inferieure,  5 miles  N.  of  Havre. 

OCTODURUS.  See  Martigny  (La  Ville). 

OCTOGESA.  See  Mequinenza. 

OCTORARA,  ok-to-rah'ra  a creek  rising  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  drains  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties, 
and  enters  the  Susquehanna  near  Port  Deposit 

OCTORARA,  a small  post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

OCZAKOW,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Otohakov. 

ODAHR,  o-dd^i’r,  or  ODARHA,  o-daR'hd,  a town  of  India, 
kingdom  of  Oude,  80  miles  N.  of  Lucknow.  Pop.  3000. 

ODALENGO,  o-di-l^n'go,  GRANDE,  grSn'd.i,  ("Great,”) 
and  PICCOLO,  pik%o-lo.  (■'  Little.”)  two  contiguous  villages 
of  IMedmont,  division  of  Alessandria,  province  and  W.  ol 
Casale.  United  pop.  1963. 

ODAWARA,  o-dj-wdb'd,  or  IVODAWARA,  wo-di-wd'ril.  a 
bay  of  .Japan,  island  of  Niphon,  forming  the  entrance  b} 
which  the  town  of  Yeddo  is  reached.  It  lies  in  lat.  35°  16 
N.,  and  Ion.  139°  6'  K. 

OD'COMBE,  a pari.-^h  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

OD/DINGLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

OD/DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

ODDINGTgN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

ODD-RODE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

ODD/VILLE,  a posRoffice  of  Harrison  co.,  Kentucky. 

ODELL/,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

ODELL',  a ])ost-village  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois,  on  a 
railroad  10  miles  N.E.  of  Pontiac. 

ODEMES,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Demisr. 

ODEMIRA,  o-dA-mee/rd,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Alemtejo,  58  miles  S.IV.  of  Beja,  on  the  Odemira,  thence 
navigable  to  the  sea.  Pop.  2000.  'fhe  Odemira  rises  in  the 
Serra  de  Monchique,  and  after  a AV.  course  of  25  miles,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic,  5 miles  below  Villanova. 

0/DEN,  a town.ship  of  Chicot  co.,  Arkansas.  Pop.  1173. 

ODENBACH,  o/deu-bdK',  a village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, circle  of  Lauterecken.  Pop.  1113. 

ODENHEIM,  o'dcm-lnine',  a village  of  Baden,  circle  ot 
Middle  Rhine,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  1924. 

ODENKIRCHEN,  o/den-keeRK'en,  a town  of  Rheni.-h  Prus- 
sia. 17  mile.s  AV.S.W.  of  Dusscldorf.  on  the  Niers.  Pop.  1 100. 

ODENSE,  o/den-.seh,  (Dan.  Oi/m.W.c,  i.  e.  “Odin’s  Island;’- 
L.  Othevtsia.)  a town  and  seaport  of  Denmark,  capital  of  the 
island  of  Fuiien,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Odense- Aa,  near 
the  fiord  of  same  name.  It  is  one  of  the  most  iiuporlant 
provincial  towns  in  the  kingdom,  the  see  of  a bishop,  and 
the  residence  of  the  authorities  on  tlie  i-land.  It  is  w,>ll 
built,  ha.s  a small  royal  jialace.  a large  Gothic  Cathedral, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Denmark,  founded  in  1086.  coinpleteil 
in  1.301,  and  the  burial-place  of  several  of  the  Danish  kings; 
two  other  churches,  a fine  old  council-house  or  state-hall,  a 
large  and  richly-endowed  hospital,  an  arsenal,  and  tiarracks; 
important  manufactures  of  cloth,  an  exten.-ive  iron-foundry, 
and  a considerable  trade,  much  facilitated  by  water  commu- 
nication, and  several  harbors,  one  near  the  town,  for  ves.-els 
drawing  only  8 to  15  feet.  Oilense  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  (>din,  R.  C.  70.  It  early  received  the  Reforma 
tioii,  and  in  the  17th  century  was  tlirice  ravaged  by  I tie 
plague.  Pop.  ill  I860.  l-{,2.55. 

ODENSE-KIORD.  o'deii-seh  fc-ord',  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
i.slaiid  of  Funen,  lias  a length  of  atiout  9 mile.s,  witli  a 
breadth  varying  from  1^  to  nearly  .5  miles.  Its  entrance  is 
I about  1000  yards  wide,  and  IStci't  dec'p.  The  small  canal 
j of  Odense  connects  the  town  with  the  Fiord,  but  only  admiffi 
1 vessels  drawing  8 fiiet. 
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ODPINSITOLN.  oMens-holm',  an  islet  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Oulf  of  Finland,  28  miles  S.W.  of  lievel,  with  a light- 
house ii,  hit.  h9°  18'  45"  K.,  Ion.  23°  26'  25"  E. 

ODE^IVALD,  oMen-wiilt',  a mountain  reijion  of  West 
Germany,  lles.«e-Darmstadt,  extending  for  45  mile.s  X.  to  S., 
between  the  Neckar  and  Main  hivers,  and  ri.^ing  in  the 
Kat/.enbiickei  to  2300  feet  above  the  sea.  On  it  are  many 
renjaiiiK  of  Jtoman  forts.  The  Berostr..\sse,  (?. e,.  “ mountain 
road.”)  on  which  are  the  towns  of  Laugen,  Darmstadt,  and 
Kenslicim,  borders  it  on  the  W. 

ODER,  o/der,  (auc.  Via'drus.)  a large  river  of  Germany, 
traversing  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  rises  in  the 
Carjiathiau  Mountains,  near  Olmutz,  flows  N.,  and  after- 
wards i\.\V.  through  Prussian  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  iuid 
Pomerania,  traverses  the  Stettiner  Half,  and  enters  the  Baltic 
by  3 branches,  the  Dievenow  on  the  E..  the  Swine  in  the 
middle,  and  the  Peene  on  the  W.  l^ength  about  550  miles. 
It  is  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  is  navigable  for 
barges,  of  from  40  to  50  tons,  from  the  Baltic  to  Breslau. 
Principal  tributaries,  the  Warta,  with  the  Metze,  the  Bober, 
Neis.se.  and  Ihua.  It  is  connected  with  the  Havel  and  Elbe 
by  the  Finow  Canal,  with  the  Spree  by  Frederick  William’s 
Canal  at  INlilllrose,  and  with  the  Vistula  by  a canal  from 
Nakel  on  the  N’etze  to  Bromberg. 

ODER,  a river  of  Hanover,  rises  in  the  Ilarz,  and  after  an 
E.  course  of  30  miles  joins  the  Lciue  near  Noidheim,  the 
chief  town  on  its  banks. 

ODERAU,  o'der-ow',  a town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  19  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Troppau,  on  the  Oder.  Pop.  2896. 

ODERBERG,  o/der-b§RG',  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  54  miles  N.E.  of  Potsdam,  on  the  Oder. 
Pop.  2500. 

ODERBERG,  a town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  20  miles  N.W.  of 
Tescheu.  on  the  Oder.  Pop.  840. 

ODERNHlilM,  o/dern-hime',  or  GAU-ODEBNHEIM,  gow 
oMin-n-hime\  a fortifled  town  of  Germany,  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
province  of  Rhein-Ilessen,  on  the  Selz,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Alzey. 
Pop.  1698. 

ODKRMIEI.M,  a village  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  Gian, 
22  miles  N.  of  Kaiserslautern.  Pop.  1192. 

ODERZO,  o-d^Rt/so,  (anc.  Opite.Hgium,)  a town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  T’reviso.  Pop.  4700,  who  manufac- 
ture hats  and  liqueurs,  and  trade  in  wine, 

ODFIS^SA,  a city  and  flourishing  seaport  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Kherson,  on  a fine  bay  formed  on  the  N.W.  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and 
Dniester,  about  90  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kher.son,  and  390  miles 
N.  of  Constantinople;  lat.  40°  28'  54"  N.,  Ion.  30°  44/  30"  E. 
The  various  quarters  of  this  great  and  constantly  increasing 
city  cover  a portion  of  a broad  plateau,  which,  at  this  point 
rising  nearly  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of 
about  80  feet,  sjireads  out  into  immense  steppes  and  deserts. 
Being  thus  entirely  exposed  from  all  quarters,  Odessa  is  en- 
veloped throughout  the  summer  in  whirling  clouds  of  du.st. 
Although  the  latitude  under  which  it  is  situated  is  generally 
temperate,  the  winter  is  more  rigorous  than  is  observed  else- 
where under  the  .«ame  latitude;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
summer,  the  heat  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  torrid 
zone.  This  results  from  the  complete  nakedness  of  the 
country  of  which  Odessa  is  the  capital ; and  it  may  be  added, 
that  these  unfavorable  conditions  are  common  to  all  the  cities 
upon  these  endless  steppes, 

Odessa  is  enclosed  by  a wall  and  a fosse,  and  is  otherwd.se 
strongly  fortified.  It  Ls  laid  out  in  squares,  with  broad, 
straight  streets,  well  paved,  and  planted  with  rows  of  acacia 
trees.  The  houses  are  generally  two  stories  in  height,  and 
are  substantially  built  of  a soft  calcareous  stone.  The  finest 
buildings  are  situated  in  those  (juartei’s  nearest  the  sea.  A 
long  and  majestic  terrace  overlooking  the  bay  is  lined  with 
public  edifices,  hotels,  and  stately  mansions,  the  full  efl'ect  of 
which  can  only  be  realized  by  one  approaching  the  city  from 
the  sea.  On  the  summit  of  the  clitf,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  is  planted  an  avenue  of  young  trees  with  their 
branches  arching  together;  in  the  centre  of  this  promenade, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a crescent  of  fine  mansions,  stands  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,*  a monument  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  city  to  his  creative  genius.  From  the 
foot  of  the  statue  descends  a gigantic  flight  of  .steps,  already 
(1853)  far  advanced  towards  completion:  when  tinished,  it 
will  connect,  by  stejis  lt)0  feet  wide,  the  grand  terrace  with 
the  lower  quay,  and  beneath  these  steps,  which  are  to  be 
.'upported  by  a .series  of  open  arches,  gradually  rising  in 
height,  the  vailous  carts  and  conveyances  going  to  and  from 
the  port  will  freely  pass.  Near  the  Richelieu  Monument  is 
the  governor's  hou.se.  a large  mansion,  containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  publicoifices.  a small  tmt  select  library. and  a museum, 
particularly  rich  in  the  antiijuities  dug  up'from  the  sites  of 
the  numerous  colonies  which  the  ancient  Greeks  planted  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

In  other  portions  of  Odessa  there  are  but  a very  few  build- 


* A French  emigrant  noMe,  whose  merit  ultimately  m.ade  him 
governor  of  the  city,  and  whose  jndicions  administration  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  have  laid  the  foundutiou  of  its  com- 
mercial prosperity. 
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ings  of  a striking  character,  although  spacious  streets,  care- 
fully paved  and  planted,  traverse  tlie  length  and  breadth  of 
the  city.  A theatre,  a number  of  fine  churches,  extensiye 
squares,  bazaars,  and  a few  rich-looking  shops,  attract  the 
attention  in  the  midst  of  a number  of  houses  generally  of  a 
very  humble  character.  The  moi-e  crowded  portion  of  the 
city  is  that  adjoining  Richelieu  iftreet.  the  fini  st  and  most 
populous  in  Odessa.  In  numerous  shops  along  this  street 
are  spread  out  for  sale  the  varied  produce  of  every  country 
in  Europe,  assembled  thither  under  the  fostering  protection 
of  the  free  port  of  Odessa.  Among  the  edifices  most  deserving 
of  notice,  may  be  mentioned  the  Cathedral  or  Church  of  fclt. 
Nicholas,  the  Admiralty,  Custom-house,  Exchange,  the 
French  and  Russian  theatres,  the  “ le  petit  Calais  Royal,” 
used  as  a bazaar,  and  the  princely  mansion  of  Count  M oron- 
zow,  finely  situated  at  one  extremity  of  the  Boulevard.  In 
1840,  Odessa  possessed  22  churches,  16  barracks,  and  30 
bridges,  of  which  16  were  stone  and  14  wood. 

The  literary  and  scientific  institutions  comprise  the  Col- 
lege of  Richelieu,  founded  in  1817,  and  having,  in  1846.  32 
instructors  and  191  students;  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a 
law  school,  a school  for  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
founded  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  educating  interpreters; 
a school  for  noble  young  ladies,  the  Riclielieu  Lyceum,  or 
royal  school  of  commerce;  a school  of  navigation,  and  a 
botanic  garden  of  celebrity.  There  are  also  a hospital  and 
several  other  benevolent  institutions.  The  city  contains 
the  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce,  a tribunal  of  commerce, 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  an  assurance  company. 

In  commercial  importance,  Odes.-a  holds  the  first  rank  in 
the  Black  8ea.  It  was  declared  a free  port  in  1817,  and  has 
.since  continued  to  make  almo.st  unexampled  progress.  Its 
harbor  is  formed  by  two  moles,  one  of  them  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrant,  with  regular  parapets  and  embrasures  for  cannon, 
and  subdivided  by  two  smaller  moles,  forming  separate  docks, 
capable  of  containing  300  ve.ssels.  Gne  of  these  is  for  the  re- 
ception of  vessels  in  quarantine;  the  two  others  admit  the 
ships  of  the  imperial  navy,  and  trading  vessels  not  coming 
from  a quarantine  port.  The  harbor  affords  good  anchorage 
for  ships  of  a large  burthen,  but  they  are  much  exposed 
during  gales  from  the  E.,  and  especially  from  the  S.E.  These 
terrible  winds  drive  impetuous  waves  into  the  Bay  of  Odessa 
with  a fury  which  nothing  can  withstand ; a succession  of 
the.se  storms  continually  sweep  acrofs  the  Black  Sea.  in  the 
direction  of  its  longest  diagonal.  The  harbor  is  detimded  by 
strong  works,  and  has  at  one  extremity  the  citadel,  and  at 
the  other  the  lazaretto.  A lighthouse  has  been  erected  at 
the  extremity  of  the  longest  mole.  The  trade  includes, 
among  other  articles,  corn,  linseed,  wool,  iron,  hides,  copper, 
wax,  caviar,  isinglass,  potash,  furs,  cordage,  sailcloth,  tar, 
beef,  butter,  and  tallow.  The  last  is  the  second  great  staple; 
but  the  first,  and  that  for  which  Odessa  is  celebrated,  is  grain. 
Of  this,  Great  Britain  has  long  been  an  important,  and.  since 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  has  become  by  far  the  most  pro- 
fitable customer.  The  following  Table  gives  a good  idea  of 
the  progress  of  the  trade  of  Odessa : — 


The  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Value  of  Cargoes  o/  Yessrl.s  Entkb&d 
and  Cleared  at  the  Port  of  Odessa,  in  1840-1849. 


i! 

Entered. 

Cleared.  | 

^ Vessels. 

, Tons. 

Val.  of  Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Val.  of  Cargoes. 

1840 

641 

154,214 

$4,800,000 

711 

175,490 

$11,900,000 

1842, 

568 

14:4, 

558 

141,283 

5,740,000 

184:4; 

745 

104,006 

4,110.000 

737 

L0I,:425 

10,2SO,(K)0 

1844' 

919 

255,:416 

4,680,(XK) 

895 

247,673 

16,0:46,000 

1845; 

1192 

301,11:4 

6,430,000 

1181 

297,980 

15,945,000 

184G 

14J5 

369,616 

6,194,000 

i:456 

;451,7:48 

20,0-5.0(>0 

1847 

1581 

i417,:4:48 

9,106,000 

1646 

434,010 

31,315,000 

18481 

106:4 

1283.475 

7,173,000 

1041 

277,610 

17,925,000 

1849; 

878 

12:43,916 

8,0:45,000 

893 

238,779 

13,855.000 

Odessa  has  two  steam  navigation  companies:  one  for  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the  Dnieper;  and  the  other 
for  Constantinople  and  the  ports  of  the  Danube.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  construct  a railway  to  Kharkov,  crossing  the 
Dnieper  at  Kreineetchong(?)  above  the  rapids.  Odessa  has 
but  comparatively  few  manufactures.  The  principal  articles 
produced  are  soap  and  candles,  tallow,  coi-dage.  spirits,  silk 
and  felt  hats,  cabinetware,  and  wool-washers. 

The  same  customs  prevail  at  Ole.ssa  as  are  observed  in  all 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe — the  morning  is  devoted 
to  busine.-'s,  and  the  middle  of  the  day  to  repo.«e.  This 
habit,  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  seems  to  dictate,  gives 
a melancholy  and  deserted  appearance  to  the  city  during  a 
great  part  of  the  day.  In  tlie  evening,  however,  outward 
signs  of  animation  again  break  forth;  the  theatre  is  much 
frequented,  and  the  cafes  and  clubs  are  crowded.  There  the 
nobles  as.semble,  further  on  the  mercliants — Turks.  Arme- 
nians. .lews  even  ; every  class  has  its  place  of  meeting,  and 
in  each  of  these  resorts,  open  to  quiet  conversation,  the  Jong 
pipe  of  the  East  spreads  its  perfumed  clouds  over  the 
assembly. 

Tbe  town  suffers  from  the  want  of  good  water  In  some 
instances  artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  6l»' 
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feet  without  success.  In  the  rear  of  the  city  are  large  tanks.  | 
Odessa  V'as  founded  by  Catharine  II.  in  1792.  In  1802, 
its  population  was  only  90U0;  in  1837  it  had  increased  to 
fi8,803;  in  1846  it  was  70,877 ; in  1860,  71,392;  and  in  1858,  ^ 
104,169.  In  1846  there  were  built  20  great  magazines.  | 
ODKS'.SA  ,a  post-village  of  Newcastle  co.,L>eiawai'e, 24  miles  ' 
N.  by  W.  of  Dover.  It  contains  a bank  and  3 churches.  P.  (i86. 
ODESSA,  a township  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  484. 
ODKYPOOll,  o-di-poor/,  or  ODEYFuJiE,  o dd-por/,  a .state 
of  West  Hindostan,  subsidiary  to  the  British,  its  centre  near 
lat.  24°  N.,  Ion.  74°  E.  Estimated  area  11,780  si^uare  miles,  | 
and  pop.  300,000.(?)  The  .surlace  is  billy,  and  well  watered. 
The  products  comprise  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  rice,  wheat.  | 


poor.  Principal  cities,  Odeypoor  and  Chittoor.  Gdeypoor, 
the  capital,  in  a hollow  surrounded  by  rugged  hills,  145 
miles  S.W.  of  Ajmeer,  and  N.E.  of  Ahmedabad,  lat.  24°  35' 

N. ,  loii.  73°  44'  E.,  has  externally  a noble  appearance,  its 
marble  buildings  skirting  a lake,  from  which  it  is  protected 
by  an  embankment,  and  it  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
toys,  image.s,  and  carvings  in  stone  and  marble. 

ODEYPODR  or  ODE Y BORE,  a town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  86  miles  N.W.  of  Sumbhulpoor. 

ODeYPOOR  or  ODEYBORE,  a town  of  the  Gwalior  do- 
minions. 27  miles  E.  of  Seronge. 

O^DIHAM,  a market-town  and  pari.'h  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants,  near  the  South  W estern  Railway,  22  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Winchester.  Pop.  in  1851,  2811.  The  town  has  an  alm.s- 
house,  and  other  charitie.s,  some  remains  of  a royal  palace 
and  park,  and  in  the  vicinity,  the  ruins  of  a castle  in  which 
David  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  confined  for  11  years,  after 
his  capture  at  Neville’s  Cross.  Lilly,  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian, was  born  here  in  1468. 

ODOBERE,  o'do'baiaf(?)  a village  of  considerable  size  of 
West  Africa.  Foota-Damga,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Senegal ; 
lat.  15°  14'  N.,  Ion.  12°  42'  W. 

ODOIEV  or  UDO.JE  V,  o-do-y&v',  a fortified  town  of  Russia, 
government  and  40  miles  S.W.  of  Toola,  on  the  Oopa.  P.  3000. 

O’DOlt/NEY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry. 

ODOWARA,  o-do-wa'rd,  a maritime  town  of  .lapan.  island 
of  Niphou,  on  the  E.  coast,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Yeddo,  stated 
to  contain  lOOO  houses. 

ODRAN,  o/driu,  a walled  town  of  Austria,  Moravia,  27 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  2230. 

ODRINKA,  o-drin/kd,  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment and  18  miles  S.W.  of  Kharkov.  Bop.  1800. 

UDRZYBOL,  od-zhee/pol,  or  ODRZIWOL.  od-zhee%ol,(?)  a 
town  of  Poland,  palatinate  of  Saudomier,  16  miles  N.E.  of 
dpoczno.  Pop.  700. 

ODSAK,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Hodsak. 

OD'STOCK,  a parish  of  Lngland,  co.  of  Wilts. 

..  (L,’,*  for  names  commencing  thus,  and  not  found  below,  see 

O,  as  Oerebro.  See  Urebro. 

(EASO.  See  Oyarzun. 

OEBISFELDE,  o'bis-fM'deh,  a town  of  Prussia,  govern- 
ment and  34  miles  N.W.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Aller.  Pop. 
1525. 

OEDELEM,  oMeh-l^m',  a parish  and  village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  West  Flanders,  5i  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bruges.  Pop. 
3500. 

OEDELSHEIM,  bMels-hlme',  a village  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
Niederhessen,  circle  of  Hofgeismar.  Pop.  1022. 

OEDEN BU BiG,bMen-booRG'.(Hun. Soprani/,  sho'prohl;  anc. 
Siprohiium.^i)  a town  of  West  Hungary,  capital  of  a counly, 
near  I..ake  Neusiedl.  37  miles  S.S.E.  of  Vienna,  with  a station 
on  the  Raab  Branch  of  the  Vienna  and  Cilly  Railway.  Bop. 
4500,  chietiy  of  German  descent.  Of  its  ancient  fortifica- 
tions, only  a huge  watch  tower,  the  loftiest  in  Hungary, 
remains.  It  has  several  fine  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a 
Calvinist  church,  Dominican  and  Ur.^uline  convents,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  colleges.  ho.«pitals,  barracks,  a riding 
school,  military  academy,  and  theatre,  with  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  potash,  nitre,  tobacco,  and  re- 
fined sugar.  It  is  an  extensive  mart  tor  wine  grown  in  the 
vicinity,  corn,  tobacco,  wax,  honey,  and  cattle.  Numerous 
Roman  antiquities  have  lieen  discovered  in  and  near  the 
town. 

OEDERAN,  oMeh-r^n',  a town  of  Saxony,  32  miles  N.E. 
of  Zwickau.  Bop.  4586,  chiefly  occupied  in  woollen  and  cot- 
ton weaving. 

OEDHEni.  bd'hirae,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of 
Neckar.  bailiwick  of  Neckarsulra.  I’op.  1592. 

OEDT,  btt.  a village  of  Rhenish  Brus.sia.  government  .and 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  Niers.  Bop.  1195. 

OEFFELT,  oo'felt.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  North  Brabant,  27  miles  E.  of  Bois-le-Duc,  on  the  Meuse. 
Bop.  910. 

OEGSTGEEST,  ooGsthnlst',  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  South  Holland,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Leyden.  Bop.  631. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  German  and  most  of  the  Teutonic 
languages,  <e,  and  ve  are  respectively  eijuivalent  to  a,  d,  and 
ji.  But,  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  place  the  two  dobs  above  a <japi- 
tal  letter;  when  this  diphthong  begins  a word,  it  is  generally 
'ustomary  to  employ  Ae,  Oe,  Ue,  instead  of  A,  O,  and  U. 


OEHRINGEN,  lYring-en,  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the 
Ohr,  14  miles  E.N.E,  of  Heilbronn,  with  3160  inliabiLanTii,  a 
palace,  the  residence  of  the  Brince  of  Hohenlohe  Oelixiugen. 
a lyceum.  and  manufactures  of  cottons  and  carpets. 

OEIRAS,  o-kfr-rHs.  almost  wayfriis,  a town  of  Bortugal 
province  of  Estremadura,  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Lisbon,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  of  the  small  river  Oeiras.  B,  3360. 

OEIRAS,  o-a/e  rds.  a city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Biauhi,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Baruahiba,  near  lat.  7°  5'  S.. 
Ion.  42°  40'  W.  Pop.  6000. 

OEIRAS,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  and  about  140  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Para. 

OELAND,  an  i.sland  of  Sweden.  See  Oland. 

OELDE,  bl'deh,  a town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  25  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Munster.  Pop.  1760. 

OELEGIIEM,  oodeh-ghSm',  a village  of  Belgium,  prc^vince 
and  9 miles  E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  1158. 

OELK,  a town  of  East  Prussia.  See  Lick. 

OELS,  bis,  a town  of  Pru-ssian  Silesia,  16  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Breslau,  capital  of  a mediatised  principality  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  on  the  Oels.  Pop.  6010.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walls,  and  has  a ducal  castle,  with  a library  and  museums, 
Koinau  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches,  a theatre,  a gym- 
nasium, and  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens,  and  paper. 

OELS,  a market-town  of  Moravia,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Briinn. 
Pop.  1750. 

OELS,  bis,  or  OELSE,  bPseh,  a village  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Silesia,  government  and  S.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1120. 

OELSNITZ.  blshiits,  a town  of  Saxony,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Elster,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Plauen.  Pop.  4187.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  and  leather. 

OENO  (o-i'no)  ISLAND,  Pacific  Ocean,  90  miles  N.  of  Pit- 
cairn's Island,  is  in  lat.  24°  1'  S.,  Ion.  130°  41'  W. 

(ENUS.  See  Inn. 

(ENUSSA.  See  Spalmadore. 

OEBDINGEN.  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Uerdingen. 

OEREBRO.  See  Orebro. 

OERESUND.  See  Sound,  The. 

OSSCUS.  Spe  Isker. 

OESEL.  b'sel,  (Esthonian,  Kmre-Saar,  kboR^Reh-slR,)  an 
island  of  Russia,  government  of  Livonia,  in  the  Baltic,  mostly 
between  lat.  57°  40'  and  58°  14'  N..  and  Ion.  21°  40'  and  23°  E. 
Area,  about  1200  square  miles.  Pop.  40,000,  mostly  Luther- 
ans, with  some  German  lauded  proprietors,  and  a few  Swedes. 
The  surface  is  generally  level;  the  soil  tolerably  fertile. 
Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  &c.  are  produced.  Rearing 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  fishing  form  the  principa- 
occupatinns  of  the  inhabitants.  Principal  town,  Arensbni  g. 

OESSELGEM,  bs'sel-GH§m'.  a village  of  Belgium,  West 
Tlanders.  on  the  Lys,  22  miles  S.S.E,  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1183, 

OESTEBBEICII,  OESTREICH,  OESTERREICHISCH, 
OESTERREfCHER.  See  Austria. 

OESTORF.  bs'toRf'.  or  OESDORF,  bs'doRf'.  a village  of  Ger- 
many. principality  of  Waldeck.  E.  of  Pyrmont.  Pop.  116.3. 

OESTRICII,  bsRriK,  a market-town  of  Germany,  Nassau, 
on  the  Rhine,  11  miles  W.  of  Mentz.  Pop.  1751. 

OESTRINGEN,  b.s/triug-en,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Middle  Rhine,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Bruchsal.  Pop.  2267. 

(ETA,  eeTa,  a mountain  of  Greece,  government  of  Phthio 
tis,  is  9 miles  W.  of  Thermopylae,  and  consists  of  a chain, 
the  principal  elevations  of  which  are  Katabothra  and  Ani- 
nos,  7061  feet  above  the  sea,  and  commanding  magnificent 
views  over  Hellas.  Euboea,  and  Thessaly. 

OETJNGHEN,  ooRing-en,  a village  of  Belgium,  Brabant, 
on  the  frontier  of  East  Flanders,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Brussels, 
Pop. 1552. 

OETISIIEIM,  b'tis-hime',  a village  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle 
of  Neckar.  Pop.  1125. 

GETTING,  a town  of  Bavaria.  See  Alt-Oetting. 

OETTINGEN,  bt/ting-en,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Wer- 
nitz,  and  on  the  nnlway,  25  miles  S.  of  Anspach.  Pop.  3270 
It  has  2 palaces  of  the  princes  Oettingen-Spielberg. 

OETTINGEN,  Neu,  noi  bBting-en,  a market-town  of  Bo- 
hemia, about  18  miles  from  Tabor.  Pop.  1306. 

GETZ,  bts,  a village  and  parish  of  the  Tyrol,  8 miles  E.S.E 
of  Tmst.  Pop.  1292. 

GEUDEGIIIEN,  ud'ghe-aNc/,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Hainaut,  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  3Ion8.  Pop.  2007. 

GFANTO,  o-fiirPto,  (anc.  Au'fulm,)  a river  of  Naples.  ri.«e* 
in  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  6 miles  E.  of  Monte 
Marano,  flows  E.N.E.,  separating  the  provinces  of  Basilic  ata 
and  Bari  from  Capitanata.  and  enters  the  Adriatic  4 niileg 
N.W.  of  Barletta.  Length  75  miles.  Gn  its  right,  bank 
near  its  mouth,  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  battle  of  Can 
nee,  in  which  the  troops  of  Hannibal  totally  defeated  the 
RomaTis. 

GKEN,  Hungary.  See  Buda  and  Alt-Gfen. 

OFFAGNA,  of-fin'yi  a village  of  Central  Italy,  in  the 
Marches,  7 miles  S.WL  of  Ancona,  near  the  Musone.  Pop. 
1600. 

GFFANENGG,  of-fd-nSn'go.  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  Lodi,  on  the  Serio-Morto.  Pop.  2122. 

GF'FA’S  DYKE,  an  intreiichment  traceable  through  tin, 
Englisii  and  AVelsb  counties  of  Hereford,  Shrojeshire,  Mont- 
gomery, Denbigh,  and  Flint,  from  the  V\  ye  to  the  Dee,  con- 
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structed  by  r')ffa.  King  of  Mercia,  to  separate  England  from 
the  (Velsh  principalities. 

Of’K'OlIUllCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

OIFENBACII,  of/fni-bjK',  a town  of  Ilesse-Daruistodt, 
pro\  ince  of  Starkenburg.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main,  here 
crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Frankfort.  Fop. 
lfi,68;).It  has  a castle,  the  residence  of  the  princes  Lsenburg- 
Cirstein,  several  Lutheran  churches,  schools,  and  cabinets 
of  natural  history.  It  is  the  chief  manufacturing  town  of 
the  duchy,  having  manufactures  of  hosiery,  cotton  fabrics, 
carpets,  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  carriages,  pipes,  musical 
iustruments,  and  jewelry. 

rif  FEN  B.VCll,  of'fen-bdK',  a village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  pala- 
tinate, 5 miles  E.  of  Landau,  on  the  Spiegel.  Pop.  1984. 

OKFENBUIK},  of  fen-burg  or  oPfen-bOORo',  a town  of  Ba- 
den, circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  on  the  Kinzig,  with  a station 
on  the  Basel  (Bale;  and  Mannheim  Railway.  17  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  3705.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has 
a gymnasium,  a Franci.scan  convent,  hospital,  theatre,  and 
a brisk  transit  trade. 

OI  FE.NBURG.  a village  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Aranyos, 
with  .adjacent  gold,  silver,  and  antimony  mines. 

OF'FE.MIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

OF/FER1jANE.  a parish  of  Ireland,  Queen’s  county. 

OFFML\M.  a piarish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

OFFIDA,  ofte-dd,a  village  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Marches, 

8 miles  N.E.  of  Ascoli.  Pop.  1200. 

OFFINGEX,  oPtiiigen,  or  MARKT-OFFINGEX,  maRkt 
oPting-en,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Nbrd'ingen.  Pop.  689. 

OFEl.N'GEN,  a village  of  Wurtemberg,  circle  of  Danube, 
N.IV.  of  Biberach. 

OFFGjEY,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

OKFLEY.  High,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

OFFMRD  CLUQn  Y,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hunting- 
don. 

OFFtORD  DAIVCY,  aparish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon, 
contiguous  to  the  above. 

OFFR.W  VILLE,  of'frAxo'veeP,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  4 miles  S.  of  Dieppe.  Pop. 
in  1852.  1684. 

OFF'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

OFF'WELL,  a imrish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

OG-A-HDEX,  o-gd'den',  a province  of  East  Africa,  in  Adel; 
lat.  7°  to  8°  30'  N.,  Ion.  45°  to  49°  E. 

GGAIVLY,  a small  post-village  of  Chippewa  co.,  Wisconsin. 

OG'BOURN  ST.  ANDREW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts. 

OG  BOURN  ST.  GEORGE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

OG/DEX.  a post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  New  York.  12 
miles  W.  of  Rochester,  intersected  by  the  Erie  Canal.  P.  2712. 

OGDEN,  a town.ship  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Lenawee  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1033. 

OGDE.X.  a post-village  in  Henry  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Indiana  Central  Railroad,  42  miles  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

OGDEN,  a small  village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Illinois. 

OGDEN,  a post-village  of  New  Madrid  co.,  Missouri,  about 
140  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Louis. 

OGDEN  CITY,  a village  of  Weber  co.,  Utah,  185  miles  N. 
of  Fillmore  City.  Pop.  1464. 

OtUDENSBURG,  a tlourishing  post-town  and  port  of 
entry  of  Oswegatchie  township,  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York, 
on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie, 
and  opposite  Prescott,  in  Canada,  about  200  miles  N.N.IV. 
of  Albany;  lat.  44°  41'  N.,  Ion.  75°  32'  W.  The  Northern 
Railroad,  of  which  this  is  the  IVestern  terminus,  extends  to 
Rouse’s  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  connects  it  with 
Boston  and  New  York.  Another  railroad  extends  to  the 
Central  Railroad  at  Rome.  The  village  is  sitnateu  on  a plain 
immediately  N.  of  the  Oswegatchie  River,  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  handsomely  built.  The  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Episcoijalians,  Alethodists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  each 
one  or  more  churches  in  the  i)lace.  It  contains  2 banks,  an 
academy,  attended  by  258  students  in  1852,  and  0 flourishing 
graded  schools,  four  of  which  occupy  fine  edifices.  In  1852 
a lyceum  was  established  and  provided  with  lectures,  a 
library,  and  a reading  room.  Here  are  2 newspaper  offices, 
each  of  which  issue  a daily  and  a weekly  paper.  Among 
the  hotels,  the  Seymour  House  has  a front  of  132  feet  on 
State,  and  94  feet  on  Ford  street,  and  contains,  besides 
public  halls,  parlors,  &c.,  86  sleeping  apartments.  The 
Northern  Railroad  Company  have  here  a freight  and  pas- 
senger station,  305  feet  by  84;  one  freight-house,  402  feet 
by  82;  a fire-proof  engine-house  for  6 locomotives,  and 
numerous  other  buildings,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  grain-house  and  an  elevator,  built  on  piles  in 
14  feet  water,  and  containing  42  bins,  each  capable  of  hold- 
ing 4000  bushels  of  grain.  'I’his  elevator  was  unfortunately 
burned  in  1864.  I’he  elevators  are  driven  by  a steam-engine 
of  15  horse-power,  and  are  capable  of  raising  from  16,000 
to  18,000  bushels.  Vessels  laden  with  grain  on  tlie  upper 
lakes  are  here  unladen  with  great  facility.  In  1852  the 
Company  owned  4534  feet  of  wharves,  docks,  and  piers.  The 
commerce  of  Ogdensburg  is  flourishing  and  extensive.  Large 
quantities  of  freight  find  their  way  into  this  port  from  all 
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parts  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  of  Canada,  for  transmis.^ion 
to  various  marts  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  large 
amounts  of  merchandi.se  from  New  York  and  Boston  are 
thence  distributed  through  the  different  lake  ports,  both  of 
Canada  and  the  United  states. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  comparative  imports 
coastwise  at  Ogdensburg,  in  a few  of  the  principal  articles, 
for  the  years  specified. 


Articles. 

lan.  1 

1848. 

1850. 

1851.  ! 

Flour,  bbls 

6,000 

4,500 

158,000 

375,000  1 

Whiskev,  bbls.  . . . 

],'.;i7 

1,157 

452 

1,291  I 

Pork,  bl)ls 

•ROOO 

2,500 

‘2,612 

2,887 

Beef,  bbls 

2,758 

0.034 

Iron,  (Pii;,)  tons  . . 

300 

350 

300 

too 

Coal,  tons 

3,000 

3,054 

490 

371 

Wbeat,  bus 

Ir  000 

•25.000 

149.310 

377,7-5  ! 

Corn,  bus 

6 500 

4,000 

31,934 

82,458  ; 

Salt,  bbU 

lO.iKlO 

15,000 

10,309 

14,-287  1 

Tea,  chests  . ... 

10,000 

15,000 

78 

1 

The  total  v.alue  of  imports  coastwise  in  1851  was  $2,424,145; 
foreign,  $214,520;  exports  coastwise,  $918,587;  foreign, 
$618,648.  The  value  of  goods  arriving  at  the  port  in  bond, 
in  1852,  was  $808,732;  in  1853,  $1,164,036;  and  in  1854, 
$l.9'.:2.518.  Amount  of  drawback  duty  rose  from  $69,935 
in  1851,  to  $505,279  m 1854. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  inward  and  outward 
bound  vessels  tor  1850  and  1851. 


Years. 

Number 
of  Kntries. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Number  of 
Clearances. 

Tons 

Men. 

18.50 

099 

242,780 

12,404 

655 

242,9:41 

12,218 

1851 

1 

1 351,427 

19,5:48 

1 

1 359,287 

1 19,341 

In  1854,  5 steamboats  and  7 .sail-vessels  (total  tonnage, 
4210)  were  owned  here.  In  1831,  the  Oswegatchie  Naviga- 
tion Company,  with  a capital  of  $5000.  was  in(H)rporated  for 
the  purpose  of  improving,  by  imams  of  locks  and  canals,  the 
navigation  of  the  O.-^wegatchie  River  to  Black  Lake,  and  the 
Natural  Canal  connecliiig  the  Oswegatchie  with  Grass  River. 
Steamboats  ply  regularly  to  the  various  ports  on  Liike  On- 
tario. About  the  year  1836.  measures  were  adopted  +0  im- 
prove the  hydi  aulic  power  of  theOsw  egab  hie  at  Ogdensburg, 
by  the  purchase  of  water-privilege  and  the  erei  tiou  of  mills. 
A canal  has  been  extended  down  below  the  bridge,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a few  weeks  in  summer,  affords  an  ample 
supply  for  the  extensive  mills  and  manufactories  upon  it. 
The  principal  articles  are  tlour,  lumber,  iron,  machinery, 
leather,  &c.  Ogdensburg  was  founded  upon  the  site  of  Fort 
Oswegatchie.  A destructive  fire  on  the  nights  of  .April  IG 
aud  17,  1839,  laid  nearly  half  of  the  town  in  ashes,  destroy- 
ing property  to  the  value  of  nearly  $100,600.  Another 
destructive  fire  occurred  September  1,  1852.  Fop.  in  1855, 
7057  ; in  1860,  7409, 

OGDENSBURG.  a village  of  Sus.sex  co..  New  Jersey,  about 
22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Morristown. 

OGEECHEE,  o-ghee/chee,  a river  of  Georgia,  rises  in  Talia- 
ferro or  Greene  co , flows  .south-eastward,  and  enters  the 
Atlantic  through  Ossabaw  iSound,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Sa- 
vannah. The  whole  length  is  estimated  at  250  miles.  It  is 
navigable  by  sloops  for  30  or  40  miles. 

OGEECHEE,  a jiost-office  of  Striven  co..  Georgia. 

OGEMAW,  otghe-maw,  a new  county  in  the  E.N.E.  part 
of  Michigan,  contains  576  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Rifle  River.  The  county  is  not  named  in  the  census  of 
1860,  and  has  few.  if  any,  civilized  inhabitants, 

OGGEBlu,  od-jaffie-o,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Novara,  5 miles  S.  of  Canobbio,  on  Lake  Maggiore. 
Pop.  1030. 

OGGERSHEIM,og4gher.s-hime',  a town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Speyer,  with  a castle.  Fop.  1650. 

OGGIONO,  od-jo'no,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  13  miles  E. 
of  Como.  I’op.  2908. 

OGLASA,  (IsLA.Ni).)  See  Moxtechristo. 

OGLE.  6'g  l.  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  760  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Rock  River, 
dividing  it  into  nearly  tMjual  parts:  and  is  also  drained  by 
Leaf  River,  and  Llkborn  and  Fine  Creeks.  The  surface  i.s 
undulating,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  county  contains 
extensive  rolling  praries.  with  a fair  prop(^rti()n  of  timber. 
It  is  inter.sected  by  the  Galena  Branch  of  he  Central  Rail- 
road. Named  in  honor  of  some  member  of  the  (.»gle  lamily, 
wliich  was  distinguished  among  the  early  .settlers  ol  Illinois. 
Capital.  Oregon  City.  Fop.  22,188. 

OGLE,  a post-office  of  Rutler  co.,  Pennsylvaui i. 

OGLE,  a post-village  of  Ogle  co.,  H.inois,  about  178  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

OGLE  FOINT.  North  .America,  lat.  68°  14'  N. 

OtlLETHOIvI’K.  o'g’l-tliorp.  a county  in  the  N.E  part  of 
Georgia,  has  an  area  of  4S0  square  mi  es.  Tlie  F)rn-.'l  liivoi 
1 forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary  ; tlie  Oconee  wawhes  its 
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South-western  border,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  S.  fork  of 
Broad  River,  and  by  Beaverdam,  Cloud’s,  3Iillstone,  and 
Long  Creeks.  The  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil  in  some  parts  is 
fertile.  Iron,  jasper,  agate,  aud  abundance  of  tine  granite 
are  found.  On  the  farm  of  Governor  Gilmer  there  is  an  im- 
mense mass  of  granite,  so  nicely  balanced  on  another  rock 
of  the  same  kind,  that  a child  can  move  it.  Gold  has  been 
lound  on  Long  Creek.  (Whitk's  Statistics.)  The  creeks  above 
named  furuish  immense  water-power.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Athens  Branch  of  the  Georgia  Railroad.  Organized  in 
17yd,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  .James  Ogletliorpe,  who 
founded  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  1733.  Capital,  Lexington. 
Pop.  of  whom 4'  .”.5.  were  free  and  7514  slaves. 

OGLCTTIORI’C,  a flourishing  city  of  Macon  co.,  Georgia, 
on  the  Flint  River,  at  the  terminus  of  the  South-western 
Railroad,  6U  miles  S.W.  of  Macon.  The  railroad  connects 
at  Macon  with  two  of  the  principal  railways  of  Georgia,  and 
it  is  propo.sed  to  extend  it  southward  to  Fort  Gaines.  Ogle- 
thorpe W!is  commence  I in  1850,  and  its  growth  has  been 
very  rajjid.  It  is  a place  of  active  trade,  and  an  important 
depot  for  cotton.  Pop.  in  1860,  454. 

OG  L FT  1 1 0 R PE  CO  L L EGE.  See  Mii.lkdge ville,  Georgia. 

OGU.N^QUIT,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Maine. 

OGLl.VNICO,  ol-yd'ne-ko,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  and  about  20  miles  from  Turin.  Pop.  1200. 

OGLIASTRO.  Al-yisRro.  a village  of  Sicily,  intendancy 
and  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  1800. 

OGLIO,  6Pyo,  or  OLLIO,  6l'le-o,  (anc.  OVlius.)  a river  of 
Northren  Italy,  rises  in  the  Rluetian  Alps,  flows  through 
the  Lake  Iseo.  and  after  a course  of  130  miles,  joins  the  Po 
at  Torre  d'Oglio,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Mantua.  During  winter 
.1  floods  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  depth  of  its 
channel  exceeds  20  feet. 

UG/.MORE,  a river  of  South  Wales,  rising  in  the  centre 
of  tlie  county  of  Glamorgan,  flows  S.S.W.  into  the  Bristol 
Channel.  Chief  affluent,  the  Ewenny. 

OGONCNELLO’E  or  O’GO'A’ILLOE,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland. 
Munsti^r,  co.  of  Clare. 

OGGNO.  o-g6n/yo.  a cape  of  Spain,  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  province  of  Biscay,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Bilbao; 
lat.  4.3a  25'  N.,  Ion.  2°  35'  W. 

OGULIN.  o-goo-leent,  a market-town  of  Austria.  Croatia, 
23  miles  .S.S.M'.  of  Carlstadt,  on  the  Dobra.  Pop.  2400. 

OGURAPiJORA,  o-goo-rd-poo^rd,  (Hindoo  Afjaoraponra,)  a 
town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  province  of 
Orissa.  75  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cuttack. 

OG'WEliL,  East,  a i»arish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

OGWELL,  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

OGY,  o'zhee^  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  llainaut, 
25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Moiis.  Pop.  1364. 

OII.VIN,  o'liAn',  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant, 
11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  2336. 

OHANEZ,  o-d-n&th/,  a market-town  of  Spain,  province  and 
19  miles  N.IV.  of  Almeria,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. Pop.  2346. 

OIL\S.\KA,  a town  of  .Japan.  See  Os.vk.a.. 

OHKTEROA.  o-hd-td-ro'd,  or  ROUROUTON,  roo-roo-ton', 
an  island  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  22°  34' S.,  Ion. 
150°  13' W.;  a))Out  12  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Cook. 

OHIO,  o-hito,  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in  the 
United  States,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany 
and  xMonongahela  at  Pittsburg,  in  the  we.-^tern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  flowing  in  a south-westerly  direction,  dividing 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  on  the  right  from  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  on  the  left,  enters  the  Missis.sippi  1216  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Lat  37°  N.,  Ion.  89°  10'  W.  'The  French  called 
this  stream  Z.a  Riviere.,  “the  neautiful  river;”  which 
signification  corresponds,  it  is  stated,  to  the  Indian  appel- 
lation “Ohio.”  The  entire  length  of  the  Ohio  is  upwards 
of  9.o0  mile.s,  and  of  the  valley,  not  following  the  windings 
of  the  stream,  about  614  miles.  Its  principal  tributaries 
are  the  .Muskingum,  Great  Kanawha,  Big  8andy,  Scioto, 
Miami,  Green,  Kentucky,  Wabash,  Cumberl.and,  and  Ten- 
nes.see.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  the  last  three,  of 
which  the  Tennessee  is  the  largest.  Immediately  below  the 
junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela.  the  Ohio  is  a 
placid  and  beautiful  sti-eam,  600  yards  wide,  which  may  be 
considered  as  near  its  modium  breadth.  At  Pittsburg  its 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  680  feet;  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Muskingum.  541  feet;  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto,  464  feet;  opposite  Cincinnati,  414  feet;  and  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  324  feet;  making  the  ave- 
rage descent  less  than  5 inches  to  the  mile.  The  current  is 
very  gentle,  being  about  3 miles  per  hour;  at  high  water 
its  velocity  is  greater,  but  during  the  dry  season  a floating 
substance  would  not  move  more  than  2 miles  an  hour.  'I’he 
only  falls  of  much  note  are  those  at  Louisville.  Kentucky. 
The  obstruction  to  navigation  here  has  been  partially  over- 
come by  a canal  admitting  the  passage  of  small  steamboats. 
The  descent  is  22i  feet  in  two  mile.s,  i)roducing  a very  rapid 
current,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  ascended  by  steam- 
boats at  high  water. 

The  Ohio  River  contarins  ns  many  as  100  considerable 
felands,  bosides  a great  number  of  tow-heads,  or  low, 
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sandy  islands,  covered  with  willows,  and  incapable  of 
cultivation.  The  navigation  of  the  river  is  usually  more 
or  less  obstructed  above  Louisville  during  the  dry  sea.son,  , 
by  the  numerous  sandbars  either  extending  across  the 
stream  or  projecting  into  it.  8teamboat.s  becoming  grounded 
on  the.se,  not  unfreiiuently  are  obliged  to  remain  uutii  i.> 
lieved  by  the  periodical  ri.se  of  the  waters.  Another  obstacle 
is  the  floating  ice,  which  usually  continues  5 or  6 weeks 
during  the  winter  season.  Like  other  we.stern  rivers,  the 
Ohio  is  subject  to  great  elevations  and  depre.ssions.  'The 
average  range  between  high  aud  low  water  is  generally 
about  5U  feet;  but  in  a few  instance.s,  as  in  1832,  the  rise 
has  been  over  60  feet.  When  at  its  lowest  stages,  it  may  be 
forded  in  several  places  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg. 
The  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  ils  tributary  streams 
are  estimated  at  not  less  than  5000  mile.s;  and  the  extent 
of  area  drained,  at  200,000  square  miles.  Descending  the 
river  from  Pittsburg,  the  .scenery  is  highly  picturesque  aud 
beautiful.  The  hills,  two  and  three  hundred  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  the  verdure  of  an  almost  unbroken  forest,  ap- 
proach the  stream,  aud  confine  it  on  either  side.  But  the.se 
fine  features  imperceptibly  fade  away,  and  long  before  reach- 
ing the  -Mississippi,  entirely  disappear. 

OHIO;  one  of  the  We.stern  States  of  the  North  American 
Confederacy,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Michigan  and  Lake 
Erie,  E.  by  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  18.  by  Virginia  and 
K(mtucky,  (from  which  it  is  .separated  by  the  Ohio  River,) 
aud  IV.  by  Indiana.  It  lies  between  38°  32'  and  42°  N.  lat., 
and  between  80°  35'  and  84°  40'  W.  Ion.,  being  about  200 
miles  in  its  greate.st  length  from  N.  to  S.,  aud  about  195  in  ex- 
treme width,  covering  an  area  of  about  39,904  square  miles, 
or  25,.576,960  acres,  of  which  12,625.394  were  improved  in 
1860. 

Face  of  the  Country. — Although  Ohio  has  no  mountains,  the 
centre  of  the  state  is  elevated  about  1000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  and  there  are  other  portions  from  600  to  800  feet 
in  elevation.  A ridge  of  highlands,  north  of  the  middle  of 
the  state,  separates  the  rivers  flowing  N.  into  Lake  Eric  from 
those  running  18.  into  the  Ohio  River.  The  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio  have  a much  longer  course  and  much  greater  volume  of 
water  than  those  flowing  into  Lake  Erie.  The  Ohio  slope 
is  interrupted  by  a second  ridge,  about  the  middle  of  the 
state,  south  of  which  the  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and 
valleys.  The  summits  of  the  abrupt  hills,  several  hundred 
feet  high,  which  border  the  Ohio,  (and  the  rivers  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  generally.)  are  nearly  on  a level  with  the 
surrounding  country,  through  which  the  rivers  have  exca- 
vated their  channels  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  middle  por- 
tion of  the  state  is  generally  an  elevated  plain,  with  occa- 
sional marshes,  which  become  more  frequent  and  extensive 
farther  north ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  these  are  on  the 
high  ground.s,  while  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  comparar 
tively  firm  laud.  In  the  N.M\  is  an  extensive  tract  of  great 
fertility,  called  the  Black  Swamp,  much  of  which  is  yet 
covered  with  forest,  lu  the  centre  aud  N.W'.  are  some  prai- 
ries, though  the  state  was  originally  well  timbered.  The 
plains  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  those  of  other  W'estern  States,  are 
covered  with  large  stones  (almost  rocks)  called  boulders, 
which  appear  to  have  been  carried  by  the  icebergs  of  an 
early  sea,  and  dropped  at  random  as  the  ice  melted. 

Geolo(jy. — The  great  bituminous  coalfield  of  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  extends  into  Ohio  from  the  S.E., 
occupying  the  eastern  and  S.E.  portions  of  the  state,  from 
the  N.  angle  of  Trumbull  county  to  near  Portsmouth,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  and  covering  an  area  of  11,900  square  miles. 
The  N.W.  boundary  of  this  great  coal  deposit  runs  near  the 
villages  of  Wooster,  Newark,  aud  Lancaster,  forming  a slight 
curve.  This  is  succeeded  by  a very  narrow  belt  of  the  under- 
lying coal  conglomerate,  which  forms  a rim  round  the  coal- 
bed. The  Great  Chemung  and  Portage  Groups  (the  former 
composed  of  thin  bedded  sandstones  or  flagstones,  with  in- 
tervening shales,  and  fre(iuently  beds  of  limestone  rendered 
impure  by  oi’ganic  remains;  and  the  latter  of  shale,  and 
flagstones,  and  towards  the  upi)er  part  some  thick  bedded 
sandstone)  enter  the  state  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  fill  up  the  whole  breadth  between  the  coal-bed.  aud  tho 
rim  of  conglomerate  spf)ken  of  above,  and  Lake  Erie  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Huron  River,  where  they  turn  almost  directly 
S..  aud  strike  the  Ohio  River  in  the  18.E.  of  Adams  county. 
'I'his  is  followed  by  a very  narrow  belt  of  the  Hamilton 
group,  (composed  of  dull  olive  or  bluish-gray  calcareous 
shales,  sometimes  changed  by  the  atmosphere  to  an  ashen, 
and  at  others  to  a brown  tint,)  which  jiasses  under  Lake 
Erie  from  the  S.  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  re-issues  in  Ohio, 
W.  of  Huron  River.  All  the  state  W.  of  this  is  occupie  . by 
the  Helderberg  Limestone  Group,  (which  inclmles  some  grits 
and  sandstones,)  except  in  the  18.W.,  in  Warren.  Butler,  Ham- 
ilton, Clermont,  and  parts  of  Rrown,  Highland.  Clinton, 
Greene,  .Montgomery,  and  l’r<d)le  countie.s,  which  are  covered 
with  a bed  of  Bhutk  River,  Binlseye  and  'Trenton  limestone, 
surrounded  by  a rim  of  the  conglomerate  coal  formalion. 

Minerals. — 'The  \ arioty  of  minerals  in  Ohio  is  not  largo,  but 
she  possesses  in  great  abundance  those  must  important  ones, 
coal  and  iron.  'The  amount  of  bituminous  coal  dug  in  1854, 
in  17  of  the  principal  coal-producing  counties,  was  estimated 
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at  23,  \)0.0(K., bushels;  and  the  amount  delivered  at  6 of  the 
>,:riu<!ipal  cities  at  15.620,000  bushels;  but  this  is  very  im- 
V'Orfbct  evitleuce  of  the  abundance  of  coal  in  a state  where 
wood  as  a fuel  is  still  so  cheap.  This  valuable  mineral  is 
ibumi  in  20  counties,  mostly  those  in  the  E.  and  S.E.  portions 
ot  the  state.  The  coal  region  commences  at  the  Ohio  Kiver, 
and  e.'ctends  in  a belt  between  the  Scioto  and  .Muskingum 
Ki  vers,  inclining  a little  E.  of  N.  near  to  Lake  Erie.  Professor 
Mather  computes  the  quantity  embowclled  beneath  the  soil  in 
Tuscarawas  county  alone,  at  80,000,000,000  bushels.  The 
iron,  which  is  found  running  through  Lawrence.  Gallia.  Jack- 
son,  .Meigs,  Vinton.  Athens,  and  Hocking  counties,  in  a bed 
loo  miles  long  by  12  wide,  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other 
in  the  United  States  for  the  liner  castings.  In  1850  there 
were  .shipped  by  canal  16,179.227  pounds  of  iron,  from  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  state.  The  blast-furnaces  along  the 
Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  have  increased  from  7 
to  19,  since  the  opening  of  a portion  of  that  road.  In  Law- 
rence county  alone  28,000  tons  of  pig  iron  were  estimated  to 
have  been  produced  in  1853.  Salt  springs  are  frequent, 
(550,350  bushels  of  salt  were  manufactured  in  1850,)  and 
marble  and  lime  abound. 

/.Trees,  Liihxs,  &c. — .\s  has  been  already  stated,  the  Ohio 
River  coasts  the  entire  southern  and  S.E.  border  of  the  state, 
opening  to  it,  by  its  connexion  with  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  commerce  of  the  great  .Mississippi  Valley.  The  Ohio 
comes  abreast  of  the  state  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  about 
50  miles  bedow  Pittsburg,  where  the  Alleghany  and  Mo- 
uongahela  Livers  pour  together  th<;ir  united  tribute  to  form 
that  b(‘autiful  and  majestic  stream,  to  whose  volume  the 
state  of  Ohio  adds  the  waters  of  the  .Mu.skingum,  Scioto,  and 
Miami,  besides  several  smaller  streams.  These  riveis  have 
courses  varying  in  length  from  110  to  200  miles.  The  Ohio 
River  is  navigable  during  half  the  year  by  steamboats  of 
the  first  class,  to  its  head,  at  Pittsburg,  and  at  all  seasons, 
with  short  exceptions,  for  boats  of  lighter  draught.  The 
Muskingum  Liver  is  navigable,  by  means  of  dams  and  locks, 
to  Zanesville.  70  mi.es  from  i^s  mouth,  and  at  times  of  high- 
water.  30  miles  tarther  to  CosUocton.  The  8cioto  is  not 
navigable  to  any  extent.  The  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and 
Miami  enter  the  Ohio  in  the  order  named,  (descending 
from  Pittsburg,)  and  drain  the  centre  and  S.WT  of  the 
state.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  northern  slope,  beginning  at 
the  N.IV.,  are  the  Maumee,  the  Sandusky,  Huron,  and  Cuy- 
ahoga. all  emptying  into  Lake  Erie,  and  all  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Maumee  River,  which  rises  in  Indiana)  having 
their  entire  cour.se  within  the  state.  The  .Maumee  River  is 
navigable  18  miles  for  lake  steamers,  and  still  farther  for 
small  boats.  The  other  rivers  have  rapid  courses,  and  are 
chiefiy  valuable  for  mill-sites.  Lake  Erie  coasts  the  state 
for  about  150  miles  on  the  N.E.  and  N.,  affording  .several 
harbors.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  lake  are  Maumee  and  San- 
dusky Ikays,  the  principal  on  the  Ohio  shore.  Sandusky 
Bay  extends  about  20  miles  inland.  There  are  several  small 
islands  in  the  IV.  end  of  the  lake,  belonging  to  Ohio. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  lYturists. — Though  not  lacking  in  pic- 
turesque beauty,  Ohio  has  no  striking  natural  phenomena 
within  its  limits,  and  is  rather  interesting  for  its  economical 
resources  than  for  its  physical  wonders.  The  shores  of  the 
Ohio  River  have  been  much  .admired  by  travellers  for  their 
gracefully  rounded  and  lofty  hills,  and  the  interior  streams 
have  some  pleasant  cascades,  which  will  be  noticed  in  de- 
scribing their  respective  localities.  There  are,  however, 
some  earth-works  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cirelevi.lc,  (to 
which  they  give  name.)  which  have  claimed  the  attention 
of  anti(}uarians  for  half  a century  or  more.  Works  of  a 
similar  character,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  are  scattered 
over  the  state.  Among  the  most  remarkable  is  a mound 
near  .Marietta,  30  feet  high,  enclosed  by  an  elliptical  wall 
230  by  215  feet;  Fort  Ancient,  in  Warren  county,  has  neaily 
4 miles  of  embankment  from  18  to  20  feet  high;  Clarks 
Works,  in  Ross  county,  in  form  of  a parallelogram.  2800 
feet  b}'^  1800  feet,  enclosing  several  smaller  works  and 
mounds,  which,  altogether,  make  3.000.01X)  cubic  feet  of 
embankment,  (fee. ; and  many  other.s.  which  the  nature  of 
this  work  will  not  allow  us  to  describe.  At  Bryan,  in  IVil- 
liauis  county,  tlie  inhabitants  are  favored  with  natural 
fountains,  supposed  to  proceed  from  a subterranean  lake, 
as  water,  when  bored  for,  is  found  in  great  abuntlance,  for 
several  miles  round.  The  fluid  is  reached  at  a depth  of  from 
10  to  50  feet.  I'he  supply  is  never  affected  by  droughts  or 
rains.  Small  fish  are  .sometimes  tin-own  up. 

t'liniotr,  Soil,  and  1' ro< tactions. — It  is  under  this  heading 
that  Ohio  will  exhibit  the  sources  to  which  .she  ow-es  a rise, 
(unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world  except  in  the 
United  States.)  in  a little  more  than  half  a century,  from  a 
mere  wildernos  to  rank  among  the  first  of  the  states  of  the 
American  Confederacy,  and  to  eijind  some  of  tht?  IGngdoms 
of  Europe  in  wealth  and  populousness.  8he  is  posse-^sed 
of  that  happy  medium  of  soil  and  climate,  which,  while 
not  so  luxurious  as  to  bmipt  to  indoleiua^  and  inertness,  is 
yet  sufficient  to  call  firth  and  richly  reward  energy  and 
industry.  The  climate  in  tin?  S.  part  of  tiie  slate  is  mild, 
Hnd  snow  seldom  lies  long  enough  to  make  good  sleighing; 
but  ill  the  X.  the  temperature  is  as  rigorous  as  in  the  same 
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latitude  near  the  Atlantic.  Ohio  has  sometimes  Miffered 
from  great  droughts,  but  perhaps  not  to  a greater  degree  on 
the  whole  than  the  neighboring  states. 

There  is  very  little  of  this  state  that  is  not  available  for 
agricultural  purposes ; so  that  it  stands  among  the  fir.st  in 
the  products  of  the  soil;  the  very  fii-st  in  wool ; only  second 
in  Indian  corn,  cheese,  and  live  stock;  and  third  in  wheat, 
oats,  Irish  potatoes,  buckwheat,  orchard  products,  butter, 
hay,  maple  sugar,  and  grass-seeds.  The  noil  m.iy  Im 
generally  characterized  as  fertile,  and  much  of  it  highly 
so,  especially  on  the  river  bottom.s.  Besides  the  pro- 
ducts named,  tobacco  and  oats  are  staple  articles ; barley, 
rye,  peas,  beans,  buckwheat,  fruits,  grass-seeds,  heps,  mo- 
lasses, beeswax,  and  honey  are  produced  in  large  quantitie.s, 
and  sweet  potatoes,  wine,  hemp,  and  silk  to  some  extent 
In  1860  there  were  m Ohio  12,625,391  acres  of  improved  land 
(7,846,717  being  unimproved),  producing  l-i. 110,047  bushels 
ofwheat;  <83,686  of  rye;  73,543.190  of  Indian  corn;  15,400.234 
of  oats;  102,.511  of  peas  and  be.ans;  8,695101  of  Irish  pota 
toes;  304,445  of  sweet  potatoes;  1.663,^68  of  barley;  2,-370.6X0 
of  buckwheat;  298.479  of  grass  seeds;  242,420  of  flax  seed; 
25,092,581  pounds  of  tobacco;  10,608.927  of  wool ; 48,543,162 
of  butter;  21.618.893  of  cheese;  27,533  of  hops;  882,423  of 
flax;  3,345,508  of  maple  sugar:  53,786  of  bee.swax;  1,4-59,601 
of  honey;  568,617  gallons  of  wine:  370,512  of  maple  molases ; 
779,076  of  sorghum  molasses:  1,564,502  tons  of  hay;  live- 
stock valued  at  $80,384,819:  orchard  products  at -$1 ,929,309 ; 
market  jirodncts  at  $907,513;  and  slaughtered  animals  at 
$14,725,945.  There  w-ere  in  the  state  625,346  horees.  6r(',585 
milch  CO ws.63,078w'orkingoxen,895,077  other  cattle.3,546.767 
sheep,  and  2.251,653  swine.  Near  Cincinnati  are  extensive 
vineyards,  which  produced  in  1860  353.818  gallons  of  wine. 

Forest  Trees. — The  forest  trees  of  Ohio  are  several  varie- 
ties of  oak,  hickory,  sugar  and  other  maples,  beech,  poplar, 
ash,  .sycamore,  pawpaw,  buckeye,  (which  gives  its  soubri- 
quet to  the  state,)  dogwood,  cherry,  elm,  hornbeam,  and 
some  cypress,  though  evergreens  generally  do  not  flourish 
in  the  state.  Ginseng,  (latterly  an  article  of  export  to 
China,  as  a substitute  for  opium.)  valerian,  Colombo,  snake, 
and  blood  roots  are  medicinal  plants  indigenous  to  the  state. 

Manufactures. — Ohio  has  now  attained  that  degree  of  ad- 
vancement that  enables  a state  to  cultivate  other  than  its 
agricultural  re.sources.  Though  her  manufactures  are  ne- 
cessarily in  their  infancy,  yet  in  i860  there  were  11,123  es- 
tablishments in  the  state,  producing  ca.di  $500  and  upwards 
annually,  engaged  in  manufactures,  mining,  and  mechanic 
arts,  employing  an  aggregate  capital  of  $57,295,-303  and  75,- 
602  hands,  consuming  raw  material  valued  at  $69,800,270, 
and  producing  annually  goods  valued  at  $121,691,148.  Of 
these  115  were  woollen  factories,  employing  $658,750  capital 
and  728  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  1^76,833, and 
producing  annually  goods  valued  at  $825,231 ; 7 cotton  fac- 
tories, employing  $262,000  capital  and  837  hands,  consum- 
ing raw  material  worth  $360,600,  and  producing  stuffs  val- 
ued at  $705,500;  67  iron  foundries,  employing  $1,125,400 
capital  and  1414  hands,  and  producing  castings  valued  at 
$1,588,560;  48  furnaces,  employing  $3,654,000  capital  and 
3119  hands,  and  producing  pig-iron  valued  at  $2,697,366;  13 
rolling-mills,  employing  $961,800  capital  and  1326  hands, 
and  producing  bar.  sheet  and  railroad  iron  valued  at  $2,860,- 
200;  106  distilleries,  employing  $2,723,200  capital,  consum- 
ing raw  material  worth  $4,270,466,  and  producing  distilled 
liipiors  Valued  at  $6,176,437 ; 149  breweries,  employing 
$1,713,362  capital,  and  producing  malt  litpiors  valued  at 
$1,936,552;  516  tanneries,  employing  $2,113,878  capital, 
consuming  raw  material  worth  $1,832,080,  and  producing 
leather  valued  at  .$3,058,097 ; 1223  flour  and  grist-mills,  em- 
ploying $8,066,196  capital,  and  producing  flour  and  meal 
valued  at  $24,772,936;  and  302  cabinet  shops,  producing 
tnrnitnre  valued  at  $2,621,682.  Home-made  manufactures 
valued  at  $596,197  were  also  produced  in  the  same  year. 

Internal  Improvements. — In  respect  to  opening  ways  of 
internal  communication,  Ohio  has  shown  a spirit  of  enter- 
prise worthy  her  New  Fngland  origin.  In  1860,  there  wore 
in  the  state  2999  miles  of  railway  completed,  being  the  great- 
est amount  of  any  state  of  the  Union.  The  construction 
and  equiimient  of  these  railroads  cost  $111,896,351.  A 
complete  line  of  canal  connects  the  Ohio  River  at  Ports- 
mouth with  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  following  the  Scioto 
river  nearly  to  Columbus,  then  crossing  to  the  Sluskingum, 
which  it  coasts  for  perhaps  50  miles,  when  it  crosses  to  the 
Cuyahoga,  which  it  follows  to  Cleveland;  thus  opening  an 
inl.ind  water  cemmunication  between  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  Union  and  the  principal  city  of  Ohio.  .About 
lOU  miles  of  the  canal  connecting  Toltslo  with  Tern^  Haute, 
in  Indiana,  runs  near  the  Maumee  in  the  N.AV.  of  this  state. 
Another  canal  connects  Cincinnati,  through  Dayton,  with 
the  AVabash  and  Erie  Canal:  and  a third.  Cincinnati  with 
Cambridge  City.  Indiana.  Altogether,  with  the  branches, 
there  are  921  miles  of  canal  in  this  youthful  state. 

Two  lines  of  railway  cross  the  entire  state  to  Sandusky 
City,  and  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie,  and  3 from  AVell.  ville. 
Steubenville,  and  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  westward  to  To- 
ledo. Fort  Wayne,  Terre  Haute,  and  Cincinnati,  and  throinrh 
connexions  with  other  railroads,  with  Detroit.  Chirtigo,  Ga 
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lena,  Ro-:k  Island,  Alton,  and  all  important  intermediate 
places.  Eastward  there  is  uninterrupted  communication  by 
railway — more  or  less  directly — with  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  towns  and  villages  innumera- 
ble on  the  routes,  and  on  intersecting  roads.  Railroads  re- 
cently completed  have  united  Cincinnati  more  directly  with 
Baltimore.  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Toledo. 

The  following  towns,  in  addition  to  those  already  named 
within  the  state,  are  connected  with  the  commercial  empo- 
rium of  Ohio  by  railway,  viz. : Columbus,  Dayton,  Zanesville, 
Chilicothe,  Springfield,  Lancaster,  Circleviile.  Hamilton.  Ur- 
bana,  Bellefoutaiue.  Kenton,  Tiffin,  Norwalk,  Mansfield, 
Wooster,  Newark,  Massillon,  Akron,  and  in  short,  nearly 
every  important  village  in  the  state. 

Coiuiaerce. — The  lake  and  river  trade  of  Ohio  is  immense. 
According  to  Andkkws's  /Report,  Ohio  e.xported  of  do- 
mestic produce  in  1861,  wheat  and  flour  equivalent  to 
3,000,000  barrels;  corn.  5,000.000  bushels;  small  grains, 
300,000;  wool.  7,000,000  pounds;  pork.  300.000  barrels;  lard 
and  lard  oil,  130,000  barrels;  beef,  50,000  barrels;  10,000,000 
pounds  of  chee.se,  8,000,000  of  butter,  1.500,000  of  candles, 
300,000  of  soap;  whiskey,  300,000  barrels;  to  which,  if  we 
add  smaller  articles  and  manufactures,  we  make  a total 
amount  of  about  ig40,000,000.  The  aggregate  trade  of  all  the 
ports  of  Ohio  he  computes  at  $120,000,000.  This  is  proba- 
bly much  too  low  for  1863,  as  the  trade  of  the  Saudusky  dis- 
trict alone  for  that  year  has  been  given  at  $05,099,487,  an 
amount  nearly  treble  that  of  1851. 

The  foreign  exports — a mere  fraction  of  the  trade  of  Ohio 
— amounted  in  the  fiscal  year  1803,  to  $1,849,025,  and  the 
imports  to  $221,947  ; tonnage  entered,  84,707 ; cleared,  65.588 
tons;  ve.sscls  built,  79,  who.se  aggregate  burthen  was  20,088 
tons;  and  tonnage  owned  in  the  state.  176.430,  of  which 
nearly  half  was  steam-tonnage.  The  imports  (mostly  do- 
mestic) of  Cincinnati,  amounted  in  the  years  terminating 
AugustSl,  1852-3,  4,  respectively,  to  $41,250,199,  $51,230,644, 
and  $05,730,029;  and  the  exports  to  $33,234,809,  $30,200,108, 
and  $45,432,780;  arrivals  of  steamboats  in  the  first  two 
years  wei’e  3075,  and  4058;  clearances,  3011,  and  4113  steam- 
boats. There  also  arrived,  in  1853,  5880  flat  boats,  and  4970 
in  18-54.  The  leading  articles  imported  at  Cincinnati  were, 
coffee,  flour,  hog’s  lard,  merchandise,  molasses,  pork,  iron, 
sugar,  tobacco,  whiskey,  and  lumber;  and  exported,  were 
beef,  butter,  cheese,  caudles.  Hour,  iron,  lard,  lard  oil,  pork, 
starch,  sugar,  whiskey,  and  mi.scellaneous  merchandise. 
Cleveland’s  imports,  in  1853.  were  dome.stic,  $51,801,174,  and 
foreign,  $170,008 ; exports,  domestic,  $32,320,521,  and  foreign, 
$397,209,  be.sides  an  estimated  trade  by  railways,  amounting 
to  $15,000,000,  making  a total  trade  of  $101,909,512;  and 
in  1854,  the  total  trade  of  the  same  port,  by  lake,  canal,  and 
railway,  was  $200,039,006,  including  transit  trade.  The 
flour  and  grain  receipts  of  Toledo,  reduced  to  bushels  of 
w’heat,  varied  in  the  8 years  preceding,  and  including  1853, 
between  1,297,849  bushels,  and  3,259,208  bushels.  The  arri- 
vals at  the  same  port,  in  1853-54,  respectively,  were  (in  tons) 
231.205.  and  420,5o8,  and  the  clearances  103,278.  and  89,067. 
The  lard,  both  solid  and  in  oil,  exported  from  Cincinnati, 
Toledo,  Sandusky,  Cleveland,  and  Portsmouth,  in  1854,  was 
estimated  at  29,200,000  pounds.  The  number  of  hogs  packed 
in  Ohio  was  547,373,  in  1851-52,  and  603,152,  in  1852-53. 

Education. — In  respect  to  the  great  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Ohio  is  among  the  foremost  states  in  the  Union.  An 
a d was  passed,  March  14, 1853,  i-eorganizing  the  entire  school 
system  of  the  state,  and  providing  for  the  election,  once  in 
three  years,  of  a State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 
The  state  has  a school  fund  of  $1.754..322.  made  up  of  certain 
tru.st  funds,  the  interest  of  the  .sale  of  the  salt  land,  the 
balance  of  the  surplus  revenue  fund,  the  interest  of  the 
same  paid  to  counties,  taxes  on  pedlers’  and  auction  licenses, 
taxes  on  lawyers,  physicians,  banks.  &c. ; raised  by  assess- 
ment for  common  schools.  $1,186,793,  and  $59,339  fordii.trict 
school  libraries  and  the  purchase  of  apparatus.  Special  and 
trust  funds  in  the  treasury.  November  15,  1853,  $1,988,323. 
Total  amount  approi)riated  by  the  state  for  s<  hool  purposes 
in  1851.  $2,200,457.  The  number  of  youths  in  the  state  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5 and  21  years,  asg.-ithered  from  the  returns 
of  the  County  Auditors,  was  810,408.  or.  according  to  the 
St.ite  Board  of  Education.  817,100.  There  were  1514  Boards 
of  Education.  11.305  distilcts,  13.914  common  schools,  and 
612,185  pupils.  In  1853,  there  were  52  union  schools.  The 
State  University  had  102  student.s,  August.  1853.  According 
to  the  American  Almanac,  there  were  in  185-1,  in  Ohio,  12 
colleges  with  674  students,  7 theological  schools,  and  4 
medical  schools. 

According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were  in  Ohio,  45 
colleges  with  7077  students,  $205,885  income,  of  which 
$82,600  was  endowments;  11,783  public  .schools,  having 
590,549  pupils,  .$2,551,844  income,  of  wdiich  $1,515,720  was 
from  ta.xal ion,  $.870,709  from  public  funds,  and  $69,550  from 
endowments;  131  academies  and  other  .scliools,  having 54,035 

Inipils,  $274,041  income,  of  which  $03,058  was  from  taxation, 
^25,726  from  public  funds,  and  $15,617  from  emlowiiumts. 
There  are  also  in  tliis  state  3082  libraries  containing  790,606 
volumes,  of  wliu  h 409  were  public,  1990  school,  600  Sunday- 
School,  21  college,  and  9 church  libraries. 
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Religious  Denominations. — Of  the  5210  churches  in  Ohio 
in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  489.  Christians  365,  Congi’egation- 
alists  142,  Episcoiialians  93,  Friends  92,  German  Reformed 
115,  Jews  8,  Lutherans  374,  Methodists  2341,  Presbyterians 
631,  United  Presbyterians  82,  Roman  Catholics  222,  Sweden 
borgians  5,  Unionists  06,  Univeixsalists  57.  The  rest,  128. 
were  owned  by  minor  sects,  including  Moravians,  Dutch 
Reformed,  Menonites,  Tnnkers,  and  Free  Church.  Thi? 
will  give  1 church  to  every  449  persons.  The  total  value 
of  chui-ch  property,  $12,988,702. 

Periodicals. — In  1860,  there  were  published  in  Ohio  24 
daily,  8 tri-weekly,  4 bi-iveekly,  and  260  weekly  newspape’'s; 
aiul  41  monthly  and  3 annual  magazines  or  reviews  Of 
these  256  were  political,  37  religious,  and  24  literaiy.  The 
number  of  copies  issued  annually  was  71,707,742. 

Public  Institutions. — Ohio  has  4 lun.atic  asylums,  viz.,  the 
Southern  Asylum  located  at  Dayton,  the  Central  at  Colum- 
bus, the  Northern  at  Newherg,  and  the  Longview  Insane 
Asylum  at  Mill  Creek,  near  Cincinnati.  Tlie  number  of 
patients  remaining  November  1,  1862,  was  161  in  the  South- 
ern, 260  in  the  Central,  141  in  the  Northern,  and  346  in  the 
Longview  As.ylum;  total,  908.  Tliere  are  institutions  for 
the  Blind,  and  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Columbus;  432  blind  per- 
sons were  trained  in  the  former  between  1838  (when  it  was 
founded)  and  1862.  The  State  Penitentiary  at  Columbus 
contained  768  prisoners  on  the  1st  of  November,  1862.  The 
number  committed  during  the  year  was  237.  Expenditures 
for  the  year,  $93,444;  amount  received  for  the  labor  of  con- 
victs, $61,504.  There  is  a library  of  8000  volumes  for  the 
use  of  the  convicts.  [For  the  statistics  of  libraries  in 
1860,  see  Elucalion.]  In  1850  Ohio  had  66  public  libraries, 
with  65,703  volumes;  2t5l  school  and  Sunday-school,  with 
63,573;  22  colleges,  with  5t',578;  and  4 church  libraries, 
with  975  volumes.  The  Ohio  Historical  Society,  origi- 
nated in  1830,  is  located  at  Cincinnati,  and  has  a library 
of  above  1000  volumes.  A second  deaf  and  dumb  asylum 
was  recommended  by  a coiumittee  of  the  legislature  in 
1854. 

Counties. — There  are  in  Ohio  88  countie.s,  viz.,  Adams, 
Allen,  Ashland,  Ashtabula.  Athen.s,  Auglaize,  Belmont, 
Brown,  Butler,  Carroll,  Champaign,  Clark,  Clermont,  Clin- 
ton, Columbiana,  Coshocton,  Crawford,  Cuyahoga.  Darke, 
Defiance,  Delaware,  Erie,  Fail-field,  Fayette,  Franklin.  Ful- 
ton, G.allia.  Geauga,  Greene,  Guern.=ey,  llamUtou,  Hancock. 
Hardin,  Harrison,  Henry,  Highland,  Hocking,  Holmes, 
Hux'on.  Jackson,  Jeffer.son.  Kuox,  Lake,  Lawrence,  Lickin'*-. 
Logan.  Lorain,  Lucas,  Madi.son,  Mahoning,  Marion,  Meilin^ 
iMeigs.  Men-er,  Miaim,  Monroe.  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Mor 
row,  Muskingum,  Noble.  Ottawa,  Pauldmg,  Perry,  Picka- 
way, Pike,  Portage,  Preble.  Putnam,  Richland.  Ross.  San- 
dusky, Scioto,  Seneca.  Shelby,  Stark,  Summit,  Trumbull, 
Tuscarawas,  Union,  Yan  Wert,  Vinton,  Warren,  Washing 
ton,  Wayne,  Williams.  Wood,  and  Wyandott. 

Cities  and  Towns. — Ohio  surpasses  all  the  states  of  the 
Missis.vippi  valley  in  the  number  and  populousness  of  its 
towns.  Cincinnati,  called  the  Queen  of  the  West,  is,  with  the 
exception  of  New  Orleans,  the  largest  town  W.  of  the  Alle- 
gliany  Mountains;  and  if  we  inclmle  its  suburbs  in  Ken- 
tucky, we  probably  need  not  make  that  exception.  Its 
population  in  1860  was  161,044.  Cleveland  had  43,417; 

I Dayton,  20,081;  Columbus,  1^,554;  Toledo  City,  13,70s; 
Zanesville, '.*229;  Sandusky,  8408;  Cliillicothe,  7026;  Ham- 
ilton, 72-23;  Springfield,  7002;  Portsmouth,  02f8  ; Steuben- 
ville, 6154;  Springfield,  554s ; Biooklyn,  5358;  Newark, 
4075;  Xenia,  4058;  Piqua,  4616;  Mansfield,  4581;  Circleviile, 
43-3:  Marietta,  4323;  Lancaster  (fity,  4303 ; Mount  Vernon, 
4-202;  Canton,  4041;  Tiffin,  3992;  Delaware,  .3si89;  Salem, 
3863:  Massillon,  3819;  Ironton,  3691;  Fremont,  3510; 
Akron,  3477  ; Urbana.  3429;  Pomeroy,  Bellefontaine,  ami 
Ravenna.  Capital  Columbus. 

Population. — This  state,  now  the  third  in  point  of  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  the  members  of  the  American  Confederacy, 
had  no  white  settlements  till  five  years  after  the  close  of 
the  American  Revolution.  In  1800  it  numbered  only  45,365 
inhabitants;  230,760  in  1810;  581,434  in  1820:  937,903  in 
1830 ; 1,519,467  in  1840 ; 1,980,3-29  in  1850.  In  1860,  2,339,511, 
of  whom  2,302,808  were  whites,  36,073  free  colored,  and  30 
Indians.  Population  to  the  square  mile,  58.  Representative 
population,  2,339,511.  Of  the  population,  1.529,5*  0 wei'o 
born  in  the  state,  481,097  in  other  states,  328,254  in  foreign 
countries;  of  whom  32,700  were  horn  in  England;  76,820 
in  Ireland;  6535  in  Scotland;  8305  in  Wales;  70x2  in  British 
America;  108,210  in  Germany ; 1‘2,870  in  France;  11,078  in 
Switzerland;  1756  in  Holland;  519  in  Belgium;  407  in  Italy; 
452  in  Russia;  3-26  in  Poland,  and  209  in  Sardinia.  Ot  the 
poixulation  in  the  leading  ixursuits,  223,485  were  farmer.s, 
78,023  laborers,  70,484  farm  laborers,  33,679  servants,  21,571 
carpenters,  11,390  shoemakers,  10,962  clerks,  10,501  teach- 
ers, 10,088  blacksmiths,  8*102  merchants,  7160  seainstresse.s, 
5912  coopers,  55.<0  tailors,  4923  students,  4150  njxprentices, 
37*)6  painters  and  varnisliei-s,  3705  masons,  3502  miller.s, 
3059  cabinet-makers,  29-27  clergymen,  2537  lawyers,  2487 
machinists,  &c.  In  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  there 
occurred  ^,725  deaths,  or  10  7 in  every  thousand.  The 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  wiu>  959  (see  Introduction  to 
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tJie  volnino  on  Popnlafinn  of  the  Eighth  Ce.vxm,  pp.  liv,  Iv, 
Ivi.Ac  ):  l)li  11(1,  899;  iiisiino,  2293;  idiotic,  1''88. 

(Joverniiii’iit,  Eiuuncex.  Banks,  &c. — The  Oovernor  and 
Lieutenant- do vco'iior  of  Ohio  are  elected  hy  the  people  for 
two  year.-i,  the  former  receiving;  $180(1  per  annum,  u'-d  the 
(alter,  who  is  ex  ojlicio  the  president  of  the  senate.  $5  per 
diem  during  the  session  of  the  legislature.  The  Senate  eon- 
Pists  of  oil.  and  the  House  of  Uepresentativ(!s  of  100  mem- 
bers, elected  for  two  years  hy  popular  vote.  The  legisliiture 
meets  biennially  the  first  Monday  in  .January.  A hoard  of 
public  works,  consisting  of  3 memlx'rs,  is  ehjcted  for  three 
years,  in  such  a manner  that  one  new  member  comes  in 
annuahy.  The  state  cannot  contract  any  debt  for  internal 
imi)rovement.  nor  even  for  deficits  in  the  revenue,  or  any 
other  purposes,  beyond  .$750,000,  ((xeept  to  repel  invasion,  or 
to  redeem  the  pre.sent  outstanding  debt.  The  judiciary 
consists — 1.  Of  a supreme  court,  composed  of  5 judges, 
elected  by  the  people  for  five  years,  one  judge  being  elected 
e.icri  ye.ir.  The  judges  receive  $1700  per  annum.  2.  Of 
coui-ts  of  common  pleas,  divided  into  nine  districts,  each  of 
which  is  subdivideil  into  three,  pn^sided  over  hy  one  judge, 
elected  hy  the  inhabitants  of  his  pai  ticular  division  for  five 
years.  3.  Of  district  courts,  composed  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  the  resireclive  districts,  and  of  the 
judges  of  the  supi'eme  court,  any  three  of  whom  may  hold 
a court  in  each  county  at  least  once  a year.  4.  Of  a probate 
court  in  each  county  held  by  one  judge,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple for  three  years.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
State.s.  21  years  of  age,  resident  in  the  state  one  year  next 
preceding  an  election,  and  in  the  county,  town,  or  ward  in 
which  he  lives  such  time  as  the  law  may  prescribe,  may  be 
a voter.  The  assessed  value  of  projrerty  in  the  state  for 
18b2,  was  .$889,285,292,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  levied 
(18(33)  wa.s  $4,129,473.  The  funded  public  debt  in  December, 
1862,  was  $14,141,662,  of  which  $13,283,778  was  foreign  debt. 
After  this  d((bt  was  reduced  by  the  payment  of  $676,752, 
there  remained  in  the  tn.aisury,  November  15,  1863, $423,786. 
There  were  in  the  state  in  November,  1863,  56  banks  with 
an  a;.;gregate  capital  of  .$5,052,940,  a circulation  of  $13,652,311, 
and  $1,828,591  in  sjtecie.  Oliio  sends  19  members  to  the 
national  llouse  of  llepreseutatives,  and  casts  21  electoral 
votes  for  president. 

Nistorg. — Ohio  fully  bears  out  the  adage,  that  prosperous 
communities  have  but  few  materials  of  history.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  state  commencing  sub.sequently  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. she  had  little  to  do  but  to  subdue  the  forest,  and  deve- 
lop her  resources.  On  April  7,  1788,  five  years  after  the 
(dose  of  the  Revolution,  a company  of  New  Englanders  made 
the  first  white  .settlement  in  Ohio,  at  Marietta.  A terri- 
torial government  had  been  established  in  1781  over  this 
region,  called  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  River; 
from  w’hich,  in  1802.  the  present  sovereign  state  of  Ohio  wa.s 
separated.  The  inhabitants  were  much  annoyed  by  incur- 
sions of  the  Indians,  who  had  successively  defeated  General 
Ilarmar  and  General  St.  Clair,  (the  latter  with  great  slaugh- 
ter of  his  troops,  leaving  scarcely  one-fourth,)  in  1791  and 
1792.  but  were  themselves  in  turn  utterly  routed  by  General 
Wayne,  in  August,  1794.  Fort  Sandusky,  in  this  state,  in  the 
war  of  1812.  was  successfully  defended  by  Major  Croghan.  a 
youth  of  twenty-one  year.s.  with  160  men,  against  an  attack 
by  General  I'roctor,  with  500  regulars  and  as  many  Indians. 

OHIO,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  W.  Viiginia,  bordering 
on  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  Ohio  River,  contains  about  140 
square  miles.  The  Ohio  River  separates  it  from  the  state 
of  Ohio,  and  it  is  drained  by  Wheeling  Creek.  The  surface 
is  hilly;  the  soil  fertile,  well  watered,  and  adapted  to  pa.s- 
turage.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  butter,  and  wool 
are  the  staples.  The  hills  contain  rich  mines  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  is  exten.sively  used  in  m.inufactories.  Capital, 
Wheeling.  Pop.  22,422,  of  whom  22,322  were  free,  and  100 
slaves. 

OHIO,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Kentucky,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  625  square  miles.  The  Green  River 
bounds  it  on  the  S.  and  W.,  and  Rough  Creek  flows  through 
it.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  partly  covered  with 
dense  forests.  The  soil  is  moilerately  fertile.  Iron  ore  and 
stone-coal  are  abundant.  Green  Itiver  is  navigable  by 
steamboats  along  the  border.  Organized  in  1798.  Capital, 
Hartford.  Pop.  12,209,  of  whom  10,917  were  free,  and  1292 
slaves. 

OHIO,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Indiana,  bordering  on 
the  Ohio  River,  is  the  sma'lesl  in  the  state,  containing  about 
SO  .«(iuare  miles.  It  is  drained  63'  Laughery  Creek.  The 
surfa.re  is  diversified  by  hills  of  considerable  height,  but 
mostly  capable  of  cultivation,  and  the  soil  is  good  both  on 
the  hills  and  bottoms.  The  blue  limestone  is  abundant. 
Organized  in  1844.  Capital,  Rising  Sun.  Pop.  5462. 

OHIO,  a {lost-township  of  Herkimer  co..  New  York,  18 
miles  N.E.  of  Utica.  Pop.  1135. 

(Olio,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Peuns3dvania.  Pop, 
1361. 

OHIO,  a township  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

OHIO,  a township  of  CUunuont  co.,  Ohio.  Pop  3294. 

OHIO,  a township  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  893. 

OHIO,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2170. 
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I OHIO,  a township  of  Rartliolomew  CO.,  Indiana.  Pop.  480 

OH  0,  a town-hip  of  It  arwick  co  . Indiana.  Pop.  1259 

OHIO,  a post-office  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois. 

OHIO  CITY,  a post-village,  formerly  a suburb,  but  now 
included  witbin  the  limits  of  Clevf,l.\nd,  which  see. 

OHIO  CITY,  a thriving  post-village  of  .Mississippi  co.. 
Missouri,  on  the  Missi.s.sippi  River,  o)'posite  the  mouth  of 
tlie  Ohio,  about  170  miles  below  $t.  Louis. 

OHIO  FAR.M,  a post-village  of  Kendall  co.,  Illinois.  50 
miles  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

OHIO  OROA'E.  a post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois,  58 
miles  W.  hy  N.  of  Chicago. 

OlII/OFYLE  FALLS,  on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  in  Fay- 
ette co.,  Pennsylvania.  These  falls  form  the  limit  of  navi- 
gation, and  are  about  60  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY.  See  Athens,  Ohio. 

OIIIOVILLE,  a post-village  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  11  miles  VV’.S.W.  of  Beaver. 

OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNI  VERSITY.  See  Dei..aw.4rf.,  Ohio. 

OHITAOA,  o-he-vd-o'd,  an  island  in  the  Pacific.  See  Do- 
MINlC.t. 

OIIL.AU  or  OLAU,  o^low,  or  OLA’W.4,  o-ldRvd,  a town  of 
Prussian  Sile.sia,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Breslau,  with  a .station  on 
the  railway  to  A'ienna.  on  the  Oder.  Pop.  4800.  It  has  a 
royal  palace,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  paper, 
vinegar,  and  tobacco.  Its  fortifications  were  demolished  in 
1741. 

OHL’S  TOWN,  a post-office  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio. 

OHOO/PEE,  a river  of  Georgia,  which  rises  in  Washing- 
ton CO.,  and  flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Altamaha  .about  15  miles 
S.  of  Reidsville.  The  Little  Ohoopee  falls  into  it  in  Emar 
nuel  county. 

OHOMURA,  o-ho-inoo^rd,  a town  of  Japan,  island  of  Kioo- 
sioo.  province  of  Fizen,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay  of  same 
uami;;  lat.  32°  55'  27"  N.,  Ion.  129°  56'  E.  Pop.  20,000. 

OHOMURA  B.\Y,  is  about  20  mihss  long  and  14  miles 
broad,  hut  so  shallow  as  only  to  be  navigable  for  small  craft. 

OllRDRUFF,  ORMn'aMf,  a fortified  town  of  Germany, 
duchy  of  Saxe-Cohurg,  8 miles  S.  of  Gotha.  Pop.  4311.  It 
has  a palace,  a 13'ceum,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen  stulTs,  and  porcelain,  and  trade  in  timber  and  cattle. 
In  the  vicinity  are  iron  and  copper  forges  and  mines. 

OHRE,  o'reh,  a river  of  Germany,  I’russian  Saxony  and 
Brunswick,  joins  the  Elbe*,  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Magdeburg, 
after  an  E.  course  of  65  miles. 

OIIRN,  oRn.  a small  stream  of  Wiirtemberg,  an  affluent 
of  the  Kocher. 

OIAT  or  OJAT,  o-ydU,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  governments  of  Novgorod  and  Olonets,  and  flows 
W.N.W.,  and  after  a course  of  about  100  miles,  joins  the 
Sveer  9 miles  above  its  mouth,  in  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  La- 
doga. 

Ol^BO  or  IBO,  ee/bo,  a town  of  the  island  of  Tho,  (which 
see,)  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  S.  E.  of  Africa;  lat.  12^ 
20'  S.,  Ion.  40°  30'  E.  It  is  defended  by  a large  and  two 
smaller  forts,  and  has  a harbor. 

OICII,  LOCH,  loK  oiK,  a lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness, 
forming  the  summit  level  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  Length, 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  6 miles,  average  breadth  1 mile.  It  re 
ceives  the  Glengarry  River,  and  empties  itself  into  Loch 
Ness  by  the  river  Oich.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Glengarry 
stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  near  it  the  pre.sent 
mansion  of  Invergarry,  residence  of  the  late  Alacdonald  of 
Glengarry. 

OIONIES,  wdn'yee/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and 
32  miles  S.S.W.  of  Namur.  Fop.  1128. 

OIONON,  wdii'yix®',  or  OGNON,  8n'yl\NO^  a river  of 
France,  between  the  departments  of  Ilaute-SaOue  and 
Doubs,  joins  the  Saone,  9 miles  N.  of  Auxonne,  after  a 
W.S.W.  course  of  80  miles. 

01/KEL  or  OI'KELL.  a river  of  Scotland,  rises  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Assynt,  co.  of  Sutherland,  and  traversing  two  small 
lakes,  flows  mostly  eastward  into  the  Frith  of  Dornoch, 
after  a circuitous  course  of  32  miles.  Principal  affluent.s, 
the  Cassley,  Shin,  and  the  Carron.  The  upper  part  of  its 
course  is  interrupted  hy  a series  of  wild  cataracts,  but  the 
lower  is  navigable  by  boats  from  the  .Sea  to  Rose  Hall. 

OIL  CREEK  rises  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
enters  the  Alleghany  River  in  A'enango  county.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  petroleum  are  obtained  by  boring  through  rocki 
near  the  hanks  of  this  creek. 

OIL  CREEK,  of  Perry  co.,  Indiana,  flows  Into  the  Ohio 
10  miles  above  Rome. 

OIL  CREEK,  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1593. 

OIL  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Kentucky. 

OIL  MILL  A'lL'LAGE,  a post-village  of  Hillsborough  co., 
New  Hampshire. 

OIL  TROUGH,  a small  post-village  of  Independence  c-.;.. 
Arkan.sas. 

GIN.  a small  town  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  Cashmere  iron 
tier,  and  on  tho  Jhylum,  lat.  31°  40'  N.,  Ion.  73°  50'  E. 

OIR.\.  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  Naples.  See  Oria. 

OIRSCIIOT,  oiR'sKot,  a town  of  the  Netherl.ands.  province 
of  North  Brabant,  13  miles  S.  of  Bols-le-Duc.  Pop.  399' 
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OISE,  vriz,  aln.ost  wize.  (anc.  Isaral)  a river  of  France, 
rises  by  two  streams,  one  near  Chiinay  in  Belgium,  and  the 
other  near  Kocroy  in  Ardennes,  (France.)  it  flows  S.W. 
past  Cliauny,  (where  it  becomes  navigalde,)  and  joins  the 
Seine  on  the  right  above  Conflans;  length  158  miles.  Afflu- 
ents on  the  left  the  Ain.  on  the  rieht  tlfe  Therain.  It  com- 
municates by  canals  with  the  Sambre.  Scheldt,  and  Somme. 

OISE,  a department  of  France,  in  the  N.E.,  formed  of  the 
oM  provinces  of  1 le-ile-France  and  Picardie.  Area  2218 
square  miles.  I’op.  in  1861, 401,417.  It  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Oise  and  its  affluents,  the  Ain  and  'I'herain  ; the  Epte  on  the 
\V.  sejairates  it  from  the  department  of  Eure,  and  the  Ourcq 
traverses  it  in  the  S.E.  Surface  generally  flat.  Agriculture 
is  in  a verj'  advanced  state,  and  grain  is  cultivate<i  more 
than  reriuired  for  consumption.  ine  is  made  of  inferior 
quality,  and  cider  and  beer  are  extensively  used.  The  depart- 
ment contains  .several  large  forests,  the  largest  being  that 
of  Compiegtie.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  woollen  goods,  carpets,  linens,  calico, 
and  lace.  The  department  is  divided  into  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Beauvais,  Clermont,  Compiegne,  and  Seulis.  Capi- 
Uil,  Beauvais. 

OTSSEAU,  wds'so'.  a market-town  of  France,  department 
and  4 miles  N.  of  Mayenne.  Pop.  in  1852,  3912. 

OISSEL-SUK-SEINE,  wh.s'sJl'suR  sAn.  a village  of  France, 
dej'artment  of  Seine-lnferieure,  on  the  Paris  and  Havre 
Itailway,  8 miles  8.  of  Kouen.  Pop.  in  1852.  3482. 

Ol8TEK\VlJlv  or  OISTEKWYK,  ois’tvn'-wik',  a market- 
town  of  Holland,  province  of  North  Brabant,  10  miles  S.W. 
of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  1560. 

01  bY,  wi'zeet,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Pas-de- 
Cahds.  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Arras.  Pop.  in  1852,  2070. 

01T8  MITSJO,  (or  MIT8U.)  oils  mit-soo/,  or  BIWAKO,  be- 
wi/ko,  a great  lake  of  Jajian,  island  of  Niphon,  situated  about 
10  miles  E.  of  Miako.  said  to  have  been  formed  in  one  night, 
in  285  B.  c.,  by  an  enormous  depression  of  the  ground,  which 
• 'ccurred  simultaneously  with  the  upheaving  of  the  moun- 
tain Foosiy;  ma,  the  loftiest  of  all  the  mountains  of  Japan. 
It  is  said  to  measure  about  70  miles  from  8.  to  N.,  and  21 
miles  from  E.  to  IV. 

OJALA  VA,  o-yd-li'vS,  or  OYOLAVA,  o-yo-hl/vd,  one  of  the 
iVavigator’s  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lat.  14°  2'  40"  8., 
Ion.  171°  22'  \V. 

OJAT,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Oi.\t. 

OJEN  or  OXEN,  o-h5.n'/,  a village  of  Spain,  province  and 
28  miles  W.S.W.  of  IMalaga..  Pop.  1800. 

OJIJARES  or  OXIXAKES,  o-iie-Hd/res,  is  the  name  of  two 
contiguous  villages  of  Spain.  S.W.  of  Granada,  on  the  Genii. 

OJ IRBEW.lY.  See  CuipPEW.w. 

OIv.\,  o^kd.  an  important  river  of  Central  Russia,  rises  in 
the  government  and  about  40  miles  S.W.  of  Orel,  flows 
through  the  governments  of  Toola.  Kalooga.  Moscow.  Riazau, 
Vladimeer,  and  Xizhnee-Xovgorod,  and  joins  the  Yolga  at 
Ni/.hnee-Xovgorod,  after  a course  of  650  miles.  Its  basin  is 
estimated  to  comprise  127.000  square  miles,  of  the  richest 
part  of  the  Russian  dominioms.  It  receives  the  Oopa.  Zhiz- 
dra.  (Jizdra.)  Moskva,  Zna,  and  Kliazma  Rivers.  Though 
rapid,  it  is  navigable  for  almost  its  whole  course;  and  at 
Toola  it  is  connected  with  the  Don  by  the  Ivanovska  Canal. 

OK.A..  a river  of  Siberia,  government  of  Irkootsk,  joins  the 
Angara  at  Bratskoi.  Course  N.  500  miles. 

OK.Y.MUNDEL  or  OKHA.MUNDEL.  o-ka-mun'd&l,  a dis- 
trict of  West  Hindostan.  forming  the  W.  part  of  Guzerat. 

O'KAXAG/ON  or  OKOXAGOX,  a river  of  North  America, 
rises  in  the  Briti.«h  territory,  and  flowing  almost  due  south 
I fails  into  the  Columbia  in  about  48°  N.  lat.  Length  above 
200  miles. 

OK.WDA.  o-kaiPdl,  a town  of  Japan,  island  of  Niphon, 
50  miles  E.X.E.  rf  Yeddo. 

OKASAKI.  o-kd-.sd/kee.  a town  of  Japan,  on  a river  near 
the  Gulf  of  Ovari.  132  miles  S.W.  of  Yeddo,  and  stated  to 
have  a citadel  and  1800  hous(!s. 

0/KAU  or  OGvAW,  a post-village  of  AV’a.shington  co..  Illi- 
nois. on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  14  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Na.shville. 

OKAUCHEE.  o-kaw/chee,  a post-village  of  Waukesha  co., 
Wi  ■■-consin.  on  the  outlet  of  Okauchee  Lake. 

OKEP.URN,  a parish  of  England.  See  Oobourn. 

OKECHOREE,  n'ko-choflice,  a lake  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  Length  about  20  miles. 

ttKEl'FCHE  CREEIv.  of  Alabama,  flows  eastward  through 
Sumter  co.  into  the  Tombigbee. 

OKEFINOKEE,  o'ke-fin-(Vkee,  written  also  OKEFONOCO, 
an  extensive  swamp,  or  rather  series  of  swamps,  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  Georgia.  The  circumference  is  estimated  at  180 
miles.  See  Grorgi.a. 

OKEFORD  FITZPAINE,  okTprd  fits'p.in,  a pari.sh  of  Eng- 
larld,  co.  of  Dorset. 

OKEXDON,  (o/kcm-don,)  NORTH,  a parish  of  England, 

CO.  I'J  Essex 

OK  ENDON,  SOUTH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

OK  ER.  a river  of  Gern\any.  See  OcKER. 

OKEWAIJKEE  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  the  Oconee 
from  the  lught  in  Montgomery  county. 
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OKIIANSK,  or  OCIIAXSK.  o-K^uskt.  a town  of  Ru.ssia 
government  and  40  miles  AV.S.W.  of  I'erm,  on  the  K6..na 
Pop.  2000. 

OKHOLM,  ok-holmf,  a village  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  bles 
wick,  with  a small  harbor  on  the  North  Sea,  5 miles  N.W 
of  Brested. 

OKHOTA,  o-Ko/td,  a river  of  Siberia,  government  of  Ok 
liotsk,  after  a .southward  course  of  about  200  miles  from  the 
Stanovoi  Mountains,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Okhotsk,  at  Ok 
hotsk.  It  is  navigable  only  for  boats. 

OKHOTSK  or  UCHOTSK,  o-Kotsk/,  (Rus.  pron.  o-Hotsk',)a 
province  of  East  Siberia,  extending  along  the  \\’.  coast  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  between  lat.  57°  and  66°  N.,  and  Ion 
133°  30' and  166'  E..  having  E.  Kamtchatka  and  the  Tchook 
tchei!  country,  and  M . and  N.  the  government  of  Vakootsk 
Length  from  W.  to  E.  1100  miles,  average  breadth  150  miles 
It  is  traversed  throughout  by  the  Stanovoi  .Ahmntains,  ana 
has  only  some  short  rivers,  the  chief  being  the  Okhota.  C*''- 
mate  severe;  reindeer  and  dogs  are  the  only  domestic  ani- 
mals. Principal  products  are  furs  and  timber. 

OKHOTSK,  the  capital  of  the  above,  is  a maritime  town,  or 
a surf-beaten  and  shinely  beach  bordering  the  Sea  of  Gkhotsk,, 
lat.  59°  20'  N.,  Ion.  143°  14'  E.  I'op.  800.  formerly  2000.  Tt 
is  now  a wretched  place,  constimcted  of  wood,  but  has  a go 
vernment  house,  admiralty  hospital,  and  large  storehouses 
it  being  the  i)ri7u-ipal  station  of  the  Ru.sso-American  Com 
pauy.  and  the  chief  entre))ot  for  the  Russian  trade  wit/ 
Kamtchatka  and  North  AVest  America. 

OKHOTSK,  Sea  of,  or  MORE  OKHOSTSKOE.  mo'ri'  < 
KoPsko-.a',  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  lat.  51°  ant 
60°  N..  and  Ion.  137°  and  155°  E.,  having  E.  Kamtchatka 
AA'.  and  N.  the  island  of  Saghailin,  and  Eastern  Siberia.  H 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Amoor,  and  many  smaller  rivers; 
and  at  its  N.E.  end  .are  the  Gulfs  of  Jijiginsk  and  Penjin.sk. 
It  contains  a few  islands,  and  its  navigation  is  generally 
safe,  but  its  N.  shores  are  frozen  up  from  November  to 
A]iril. 

OKIIRIDA,  a town  of  Albania.  See  Ociihida. 

OKHTA  or  OCHTA,  OK/tii,  a market-town  of  Russia,  go 
vernment  and  1 mile  E.  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  Neva. 
Fop.  3000,  mostly  employed  in  the  dock-yards  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. and  in  powdi-r-milLs,  and  imperial  cannon  foundries. 

OKI.  o'kee,  an  island  of  Japan,  off  the  \A'.  coast  of  Niphon, 
lat.  36°  10'  N.,  Ion.  133°  E.  Length  10  miles,  by  5 miles  in 
breadth. 

OKIBEN,  o'ke-b§n^(?)  an  i.sland  in  the  Behring  Sea,  lat. 
64°  55'  N.,  Ion.  172°  20'  E. 

OKLADNIKOYO  or  OKLADNIKOAVO,  ok-ldd  ne-ko/vo,  a 
lake  of  Russia,  government  of  Archangel,  40  miles  E.  of 
Mezen:  length,  from  E.N.E.  to  AA’.S.AV'.,  about  30  miles, 
breadth  nearly  9 miles.  It  receives  several  small  sti-eams, 
and  discharges  itself  by  the  Loktura  into  the  Peza,  an  affluent 
of  the  Mezen. 

OKNA,  okbil,  a small  town  of  European  Turkey,  Mol- 
davia. on  the  Tatros,  75  miles  S.AV.  of  Yassy. 

OKNA,  a small  town  of  European  Turkey,  Great  AA'allachia, 
N.Ji.  of  Kimpina. 

OKNA-AIARE,  ok/nS  md^rA.  a small  town  of  European 
Turkey,  Little  AA'allachia.  5 miles  S.AA'.  of  Rimnik.  P.  2000. 

OKOLO^NA,  a post-village  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Mis.sissippi, 
about  170  mih'S  N.N.E.  of  Jackson,  is  on  the  route  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  It  contains  a newspaper  office. 

OKONOKO,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,  A’irginia. 

OKONAGAN.  See  Okax.agon. 

OKOSEER  or  OKOSIR,  o'ko-.seer',  a small  uninhabited 
island  of  Japan,  AY.  of  Yesso;  lat.  42°  4'  N.,  Ion.  139°  24'  E, 

OKTIBBEHA,  ok-tib/be-haw’.  a small  river  of  Mississippi, 
enters  the  Chicka.«awha  from  the  N.  in  Clarke  county. 

OKTIBBEHA,  a river  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Mis.sissipjii.  rises 
in  Pontotoc  co.,  and  flowing  south  easterly,  enters  the  'Tom- 
bigbee in  Lowndes  co..  a few  miles  above  Columbus. 

OK'ITBBEHA,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Missi.ssippi,  has 
an  area  of  about  620  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Noxuhee  River,  and  the  Oktibbeha,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  flows  along  its  N.E.  border.  The  soil  is  produc- 
tive. Capital,  Starksville.  Pop.  12,977,  of  whom  5346  were 
free,  and  7631  slaves. 

OLAMON,  a post-village  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Penobscot  River,  90  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

OGj.AND  or  OELAND,  bfldnt,  an  ishvnd  of  Sweden,  near 
its  S.E.  extremity',  in  the  Baltic,  separated  from  the  maiTi- 
land  by  Kalmar  Sound.  Length  85  miles,  average  breadth 
7 miles.  Area  608  square  mile.s.  Pop.  31.000.  'The  AA’.  shore 
is  low,  the  E.  hilly;  except  a small  poi-tion  of  land  around 
the  coast,  the  surface  is  pilnciiially  appropriated  to  ])asturage. 
Fishing  and  navigation  form  the  chief  occupations  of  its 
inhabitatits.  'The  forests  are  rather  extensive.  About  3no 
hands  are  emidoyed  in  an  alum-mine,  the  most  important 
in  Scandinavia,  and  the  produce  of  which  is  estimated  tu 
be  worth  $50,000  annually.  Principal  town,  Borgholm,  tlie 
capital,  on  its  E.  side. 

GL.\ND,  LI'i'TLE,  an  island  of  Denmark,  duchy  of 
Sleswick.  between  the  mainland  and  the  island  Fdhr. 

OL.ARGUES,  o'laRg^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ilerault,  11  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Ponk  on  the  Saur.  Pop.  1298. 
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.AiAPau.  See  OLf'ROV. 

^JLAL^,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Ohlau. 

OLBA,  f.Pbii,  a town  of  Spain.  Aragon,  province  and  about 
50  miles  from  Teruel,  on  the  AJijares.  Pop.  1445. 

OLBKGA,  ol-ba/g^.  a village  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  province 
and  24  miles  E.  of  Soria.  J’op.  lobb. 

OLBEKNIIAU.  oPbcrn-liow',  a market-town  of  Saxony,  22 
miles  S.E.  of  Cln'ininiz.  Pop.  2503. 

OLBERSOOllF,  oPbers  doRf',  a walled  town  of  Austrian 
Silesia,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Troppau,  on  the  Oppa.  Pop.  700. 

OLBIA.  See  Terra  Nova. 

OLCENENGO,  ol-cbi\-nSiPgo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Novara,  3 miles  from  San  Germano.  Pop. 
1020. 

OLCINIUM.  See  Dulcigno. 

OiyCOTT,  a post-village  in  Newfane  township,  Niagara  co., 
New  York,  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  Eighteen  Mile 
Creek,  about  14  miles  N.  of  Lockport.  It  is  comi)rised  in 
the  collection  district  of  Niagara,  and  has  a harbor,  several 
warehou.ses.  and  considerable  trade. 

OLD  or  WOLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

OLD  ALEXAN^DRI  A,  a post-ofiice  of  Lincoln  co..  IMissouri. 

OLDBJvRGlOVV,  a parish  of  Kngland,  co.  of  Worcester. 

OLD  BRIDGE,  a village  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Ilacken.sack  River. 

OLD  BRIDG  E.  a post-village  of  IMiddle.sex  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  South  River,  6 miles  S.E.  of  New  Brunswick. 

OLDBURG,  old^-jUrg  a town  of  England,  co.  of  .Salop,  on 
the  Birmingham  Canal,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Birmingham.  It 
has  several  spacious  modern  streets;  Independent.  Baptist, 
and  Wesleyan  chapehs.  an  endowed  school,  and  a prison. 
Pop.  in  1851,  5114. 

tiLD/BURY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Salop.  ' 

OLDBURY-ON-TUE-IIILL,  a pari.-h,  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 

OLD/BURY-AN-SEY/ERN,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

OLD-CALABAR,  a river  of  Africa.  See  Calabar. 

OLDCAS'TLE,  a parish  of  Plngland,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

OLDCAS'TLE  or  CLOT  VNGE.  kkytinj,  a market-town  and 
parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Meath,  12  miles  tV.N.W. 
of  Kells.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1851, 1072.  It  has  extensive  corn- 
mills  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  largest  yarn  trade  in  the 
county. 

OLD  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Hanover  co.,  Virginia. 

OLD'COTT,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

OLDEBUORN,  okdeh-bdRn',  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Frieslajid.  12  miles  S.E.  of  Leeuwarden.  P.  1630. 

OLDEBROEK,  oPdeh-brodk^  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Gelderland,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Elburg.  Pop.  3770. 

OLD  EC'RICOlv',  a town  of  Guinea,  on  the  Old  Calabar 
River,  hit.  6°  40'  N.,  8=  10'  E. 

OLDEHOYE,  olMMi-ho'vch,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  and  lO  miles  N.AV.  of  Groningen. 

OLDEMARK,  ol'deh-maRk'.  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Overys.sel,  N.E.  of  Kuinre. 

OLDENBURG,  ol'den-burg,  (Ger.  pron.  oPden-booRo'.)  a 
grand-duchy  in  the  N.  of  Germany,  forming  the  20th  state 
)f  the  German  Confederation;  bounded  N.  by  the  North 
Sea  or  German  Ocean.  E.  by  Hanover  and  Bremen,  S.  and  W. 
by  Hanover;  greatest  length,  from  N.  to  .S.,  61  miles;  greatest 
breadth  44  miles  ; area  214!)  s(iuare  miles.  'This  forms  Olden- 
burg proper;  but,  in  addition  to  it.  the  duchy  possesses 
three  separate  patches  of  territory,  distinct  both  from  it  and 
each  other,  namely,  two  in  Holstein,  forming  the  princi- 
pality of  Lubeck,  with  an  area  of  180  .siiuare  miles;  and 
Birkenfeld,  in  the  S.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  with  an  area  of 
143  square  miles;  thus  making  the  whole  area  2472  square 
miles.  Oldenburg  proper  is  flat  throughout,  excepting  in 
the  S.  extremity,  where  some  low  hills  apiiear.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Weser,  the  Hunte,  its  affluent;  the  Jahde, 
Haase,  Soeste,  Vehne,  and  Leda.  There  are  no  lakes  of 
great  extent.  Storms  often  blow  from  the  sea  ; and  frequent 
fogs  produce  a cold  damp  air,  which  occasionally  robs  even 
summer  of  its  proper  warmth,  'i'he  surface,  in  respect  to 
soil,  is  divided  into  mar.shy  and  sandy  land.  The  former 
has.  in  many  instances,  been  recovered  from  the  sea,  and 
still  is  only  protected  from  it  by  means  of  dikes  similar  to 
those  erected  in  Holland  and  Holstein.  It  consists  gene- 
rally of  a heavy  alluvium,  capable,  when  jiroperly  laid  dry,  of 
yieliling  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  and  hay.  The  sandy 
land  is  very  light,  and  of  litth;  fertility,  and  not  unfrequently 
is  left  in  a state  of  nature,  forming  extensive  tracts  of  bar- 
ren heath.  A considerable  part  of  the  sandy  districts  were 
once  covered  with  wood.  Much  of  it  has  disajipeared,  but 
rhere  are  still  several  extensive  forests.  Agriculture,  em- 
ployed in  raising  not  only  corn,  but  rape,  hemp,  and  flax, 
and  including  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle,  is  the  prin- 
ipal  source  of  subsistence.  Manufactures  and  trade  liave 
made  comparatively  little  progre.ss.  Oldenburg  is  governed 
i»y  a gr:ind-duke,  whose  power,  theoretically,  is  almost  abso- 
lute. The  inhabitants  are  generally  a patient  and  industri- 
ous race,  but  habits  of  intoxication  are  very  prevalent. 
For  administrative  I'uri'ose.s,  the  duchy  proiier  is  divided  : 
into  seven  circles — Oldenburg,  Neueuburg.  Ovelgdnne,  Del-  ' 
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menhoRst,  Yechta,  Klippenburg,  and  Jever.  Oldenburg  '"s 
the  capital.  Pop.  in  1852.  252,699.  Fop.  of  Lubeck  in  1850. 
22,146.  Pop.  of  Birkenfeld  in  1849,  30,966. 

OLDENBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  above 
grand-duchy,  24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bremen,  on  the  Hunte, 
which  here  receiving  the  Haaren,  forms  a l.arbc  r.  It  has  a 
castle  of  the  grand-duke,  a palace  of  the  princes,  the  chur  di 
of  St.  Lambert,  and  several  other  churches,  college,  library 
of  15,000  volumes,  picture-gallery,  gymna.'^ium,  barracks, 
normal  and  military  schools,  several  hospitals;  manufac- 
tures of  refined  sugar,  soap,  and  musical  instruments; 
numerous  breweries  and  distilleries;  and  a trade  in  wood, 
wool,  and  cattle.  Pop.  7829. 

OLDENBURG,  oPden-booEG'.  a town  of  Denmark,  dueby 
of  Holstein,  on  the  Little  Brdkaue,  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lu- 
beck. ]>op.  2400. 

OL/DENBURG,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana,  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Brookville. 

OLDENDORF,  oPden-doRf'.  a town  of  Central  Germany, 
in  a detached  part  of  the  Hess(;-Cassel  territory,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Weser,  26  miles  S.W.  of  Hanover.  Pop.  1363. 

OLDENSWURTH,  oPden.s-woRt',  a village  of  Denmark, 
duchy  of  Sleswick,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Husum.  A convention 
was  concluded  here  between  Peter  the  Great  and  Frederick 
IV.  of  Denmark,  in  1713. 

OLDENZAAL.  oPdent-z^P,  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Overyssel.  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Delden.  Pop.  2882. 

OLDESLOE.  (Uldeslde)  ol'de.s-ld'eh.  or  OLDESLO,  oPdes-l6', 
a town  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Holstein,  on  the  Trave,  24  miles 
N.E.  of  Hamburg.  Pop.  3000.  Near  it  are  saline  baths,  and 
royal  salt  works,  producing  annually  7000  tons  of  salt. 

OLD  FARM,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Illinois. 

OLD'FIELD  FORK  OF  ELK,  a post-office  of  Pocahontas 
CO.,  ^V.  Virginia. 

OLDFIELD  POINT  LIGHTHOUSE,  Long  Island,  opposite 
Stratford,  Connecticut,  shows  a fixed  light  67  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  40°  58'  30"  N.,  Ion.  73°  7'  30"  W. 

OLD  F'ORGE,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

OLD  FOR'!’,  a post-village  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania,  77 
miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

OLD  FORT,  a post-village,  McDow’ell  co..  North  Carolina. 

OLD  FRANK/JjIN,  a post-office  of  llowaid  co.,  Missouri. 

OLD  FUPJNACE.  a post-office,  Ga.ston  co.,  North  Carolina. 

OLDHAM,  okPam,  a parliamentary  borough  and  niarkek 
town  of  England.  Lancashire,  on  an  elevated  site  near  the 
source  of  the  Irk,  a little  above  its  junction  with  the  Med- 
lock.  and  on  the  North-Western  and  Lancashire  Railway.s, 
6 miles  N.E.  of  JIanchester,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
a canal.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  has  sprung 
u]>  with  wonderful  rapidity,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
valuable  coal-mines  in  its  vicinitj-,  and  the  facilities  thereby 
afforded  for  the  establishment  of  numerous  and  exten^ive 
cotton-factories.  In  1760  it  contained  only  60  dwellings, 
almo.st  all  merely  straw-thatched  huts;  and  has  sime  in- 
creased so  as  to  become  a large  and  leading  manufactuiing 
town,  irregular  in  its  construction,  but  containing  many 
well-built  and  .several  handsome  streets.  'I'he  more  important 
public  buildings  are.  the  churches  of  St.  Mary,  (a  hand.some 
modern  structure,  with  a squai-e  tower,  containing  12  fine- 
toned  bells:)  St.  James,and  St.  Peter;  various  chapels  belong- 
ing to  the  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents, 
Moravians,  Baptists.  Friends.  Kilhamite.s,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Unitarians;  and  the  'i’own-hall,  which  is  at  on(“e  hand- 
some and  commodious.  The  chief  educational  and  literary 
establishmeuts  are  the  Blue-Coat  School,  occupying  an  ele- 
gant building  in  the  early  English  style,  erected  i)y  subscrip- 
tion, and  liberally  endowed  by  bequests  of 'Thomas  Henshaw, 
amounting,  with  accumulations,  to  more  than  lOO.OOOZ. ; the 
Free  Grammar  School ; the  National  and  Infant  Schools,  for 
which  commodious  buildings  have  recently  been  erected; 
the  Lyceum.  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  Subscri;)tion  Library. 

The  cotton  is  by  far  the  most  important  manufacture  of 
the  town,  and  employs  the  greater  part  of  the  mills,  which, 
including  those  of  the  vicinity,  amount  to  about  150,  and 
are  all  moved  by  steam.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  only 
sj)inning-mills ; but  there  are  abso  numerous  weaving-facto- 
ries. )iroducing  fustians,  velveteens,  and  cotton  and  wiiollen 
corduroys.  Hats,  which  once  formed  an  important  sta])le, 
are  still  made  to  a considerable  extent ; and  there  are  seve- 
ral large  machine  sliop.s.  iron  and  brass  foundries,  tannerie.«, 
roperies,  bleach-works,  ga.s-meter  works,  <S:c.  Gldham  is 
governed  by  commissioners,  under  the  Police  Act  of  182h. 
and  was  first  erected  into  a borough  by  the  Referm  Act. 
utider  which  it  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  Pf  p.  of 
the  parliamentary  borough,  including  townships  of  Chadder- 
ton  and  Crompton,  and  chapelry  of  Royton.  in  1861,  72. '.34. 

OLIVHAM,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Kentucky.  b(,rder 
ing  on  Indiana,  has  an  area  estimated  at  220  .‘-quare  miles. 
The  Ohio  River  forms  its  N.W.  boundary.  'The  surface  licar 
the  river  is  hilly ; the  remainder  mostly  un.dulating.  'The. 
.soil  is  based  on  limestone.  'The  county  is  intereected  by  the 
Louisville  and  Frankfort  Railroad.  Formed  in  1823.  and 
named  in  honor  of  Colonel  William  Oldham,  who  was  killed 
at  St.  Clair’s  defeat  by  tlie  Indians.  Capital,  La  Gra»ge 
Pop,  7283,  of  w hom  4852  were  free,  and  2431  slave# 
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OLDHAM.  .1  post-office  of  Crittenden  co.,  Arkan.«as 

OLDHIAMDUItG.  a po.«t-office  of  Oldham  co..  Kentucky. 

OLDGI  AM’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a po.st-office  of  Westmoreland 
CO.,  Vir'rinia. 

OLDGI  .\  MSTOCKS.  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  counties 
.if  Jladditigton  and  Berwick. 

OLD  lllCKMRY,  a small  post-village  of  Bradford  co., 
Rennsylvania. 

OLD  HICKORY,  a post-office  of  Botetourt  co.,  Virginia. 

OLD  HICKORY',  a post-office  of  Simpson  co..  Mis.si.ssippi. 

OLD  HICKORY,  a post-office  of  Weakly  co.,  Tennessee. 

OLD  HICKORY',  a post-office  of  AVayue  co.,  Ohio. 

OLDISLEBEN.  ol’dis-lA'ben,  a village  of  Saxe-M'eimar,  on 
the  Unstrut.  2-1  miles  N.N.W.  of  Weimar.  Pop.  1396. 

OLD  JEF'FERSON,  a village  in  Saline  co.,  Missouri,  75 
miles  .WAV',  by  W.  of  .Jefferson  City. 

OLDG.,AND,  a chnpelry  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

OLD  MAN’S,  a village  of  Suffolk  co..  New  Y'ork,  on  the 
harbor  of  its  own  name. 

OLD  MAN’S  CREEK,  of  New  .Jersey,  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Gloucester  and  Salem  counties. 

OLD  MAN’S  CREEK.  Iowa,  flows  into  Iowa  River,  in 
.Johnson  co..  about  12  miles  below  the  capital. 

OLD  AllNES,  a post-village  in  AVasbington  co.,  Missouri, 
about  100  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  .Jefferson  City. 

OLD  MISSION,  mishtun,  a post-office  of  AA'inneshiek  co., 
Iowa. 

OLD^NEY  ISLAND  and  BAY.  Scotland,  co.  and  off  the 
A\'.  coast  of  Sutherland.  The  i.sland.  1 mile  in  length,  lies 
about  one-fourth  of  a mile  from  the  coast. 

OLD  POINT  COMG'ORT.  a post-village  and  watering-place 
of  Elizabeth  City  co.,  AGrginia.  12  miles  N.  of  Norfolk,  situ- 
ated at  the  entrance  of  Hampton  Roads,  on  .James  River. 
The  entrance  is  defended  by  fort  Monroe.  'The  beach  in  the 
vicinity  affords  excellent  bathing-ground.  Here  is  a fixed 
light.  50  feet  above  the  sea.  Lat.  37°  N.,  Ion.  76°  22'  AA'. 

OLD  PROV’GDENCE,  an  island  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  be- 
longing to  New  Granada,  100  miles  E.  of  the  Mosquito  coast. 
Lat.  of  its  centre,  13°  21'  N.,  Ion.  81°  22'  AV.  Length  4^  miles ; 
breadth  21  miles.  Pop.  350.  Surfitce  billy,  but  fertile;  pro- 
visions are  plentiful,  and  about  30.000  pounds  of  cotton,  with 
tortoise-shell  and  bides,  are  exported  annually.  On  its  N. 
side  is  the  village  of  Isabel,  with  the  chief  anchorage.  'This 
island  was  a noted  station  in  the  times  of  the  buccaneers. 

OLD  RICIILAIOND,  a post-office  of  For.syth  co.,  A'irginia. 

OLD  RTP/LEY,  a post-office  of  Bond  co.,  Illinois. 

OLD  RI  A'f  ER.  a township  in  Arkansas  co..  Arkansas. 

OLD  RIA'ER.  a township  in, Chicot  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

OLD  S.YY'fBROOK.  a fiouri.sliing  and  wealthy  township  of 
.Aliddlesex  co.,  Connecticut,  bounded  S.  by  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  E.  by  Connecticut  River,  and  intersected  by  the 
New  Haven  and  New  London  Railroad,  31  miles  E.  <Tf  New 
Haven.  Two  ferries,  one  for  the  railroad,  connect  it  with 
Lyme  on  theopposite  side  of  the  river.  Saybrook  Lighlhou.«e 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Connecticut,  contiguous  to 
the  harbor.  The  shad  fisheries  of  Saybrook  are  much  the 
most  extensive  in  the  state.  Commerce  and  shipbuilding 
are  al.so  leading  interests.  One  of  the  earliest  settlements 
in  Connecticut  was  made  in  the  southern  jtart  of  this  town- 
ship, where  are  the  remains  of  Old  Saybrook  Fort,  the 
tomb  and  monument  of  Lady  Fenwick;  also,  the  former  site 
of  Yale  College,  continued  here  from  1707  to  1716,  when  it 
was  removed  to  .New  Haven.  Old  Savbrook  was  incorporated 
from  Saybrook  in  1852.  Pop.  1105. 

OLD  'TOAA'N,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Penob- 
scot CO.,  Maine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Penob.scot  River,  at 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Bangor  and  Piscataquis  Rail- 
road, 70  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  6 chun  hes,  an 
academy,  a hank,  and  from  25  to  30  stores.  The  inhabitants 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  about  half 
of  the  vast  quantities  of  lumber  received  at  Bangor  being 
manufactured  in  Old  Town.  The  Penob.scot  here  has  a fall 
ot  about  20  feet  in  the  distance  of  100  feet,  affording  the 
best  water-power  on  the  river.  The  Penobscot  Boom  Corpo- 
ration have  works,  for  the  purpo.«e  of  securing  logs  floated 
down  the  stream,  that  cost  above  $100,000.  This  is  probably 
the  most  extensive  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  'Two  bridges  here  span  the  Penobscot;  one  a covered 
toll  bridge,  and  the  other  (now,  .Alarch  1855,  nearly  or  quite 
completed)  for  the  Gld  'Town  and  Lincoln  Railroad.  Pop.  of 
the  township.  3860. 

OLD  'TOW.N,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland,  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Potomac  River,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Cum- 
berland. 

OLD  TOAA'N,  a village  in  Forsyth  co.,  North  Carolina. 

OLD  TOAA'N.  a post-office  of  Stokes  co..  North  Carolina. 

OLD  TOAA’.N,  a post-village  of  Claiborne  co.,  'Tennessee,  40 
miles  in  a direct  line  N.  of  Knoxville. 

OLD  'I'OAVN.  a po.st-office  of  Gn'etnip  co..  Kentucky. 

OLD  'I'OWN.  a post,-f)ffice  of  Phillips  co.,  Arkansas. 

OI,D  TOAA'N  CREEK,  of  Missis-ipfii,  enters  'Tomhigbee 
River  from  the  N.AA'.  near  Cotton  Gin  Port,  in  .Alonroe  co. 

OLD  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Missis- 
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OLD  TOAA'N  ISLAND,  in  I’enob.scot  River,  about  a mile  N. 
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of  the  village  of  Old  Town,  Penobscot  co , Alaine.  On  " G 
an  Indian  .•settlement,  containing  a n umber  of  frauit  houses, 
a Catholic  chapel,  and  about  4t)U  Indians. 

OLD  AVASHGNG'TON,  a post-village,  capital  of  AVashing- 
ton  CO.,  Alabama.  'The  county  seat  was  located  here  recently. 

OLEAN,  o-le-an/,  a post-village  and  township  of  Catlarau 
gus  CO.,  New  Y'ork,  on  the  Allegh:iny  River,  at  the  .southern 
terminus  of  the  Genesee  Canal,  and  on  the  New  A'ork  and 
Erie  Railroad,  395  miles  from  New  Y'ork  city.  An  extensive 
trade  is  carried  on  at  this  place  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Great  quantities  of  lumber  are  sent  annu.illy,  both 
over  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  down  the  Albs 
gliany  to  the  Ohio  River.  Glean  contains  6 chin  chew,  a town 
hall,  and  an  academy.  It  is  the  proposed  terminus  of  several 
projected  railroads.  The  etirliest  settlement  made  in  this 
region  was  at  Olean.  Pop.  of  the  township,  in  i860,  2706; 
of  the  village,  about  2200. 

OLEAN.  a post-office  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana. 

OLEAN/Dr.R,  a small  post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Altv 
hama. 

OLEAROS.  See  Axtip.vros. 

OLEERA,  o-lee/rd,  a town  of  Briti.di  India,  Sinde,  6 miles 
N.  of  Khyerpoor.  on  the  route  from  bhikarpoor. 

OLEGGIO.  o-lJd'jo,  a town  of  North  Italy,  Piedmont,  10 
miles  N.  of  Novara.  Pop.  742t). 

OLEGGIO  CAS'TELLO,  o-lGPjo  kd.s-tcl'lo,  a commune  in 
the  same  province,  has  805  inhabitants. 

OLEIRO,  a town  and  seaport  of  Sj.ain.  See  Cudili.ero. 

OLEIROS,  o-l;l'e-roce,  a town  and  yiarish  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Beira  Baixa,  near  Castello-Branco.  Pop.  1690. 

OLEKAIA,  o-l5k'md.  a river  of  Siberia,  government  of  Y'a- 
koot.sk,  after  a N.  course  of  nearly  400  miles,  joins  the  Lena, 
oppo.site  the  village  of  Olekminsk. 

OLEKMINSK,  o-lck-minsk'.  a town  of  Siberia,  government 
and  350  miles  AA’.S.AA'.  of  Y'akootsk,  on  the  Lena;  founded  in 
1783.  Pop.  1059. 

OLE'NA,  a post-office  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio. 

OLENA,  a small  post-tillage  of  Henderson  co.,  Illinois, 
120  miles  N.AA'.  of  Springlh-ld. 

OLENEK.  o-l.'l-n§kJ  or  o-len-ekt,  a river  of  Siberia,  govern- 
ment of  Y'akootsk,  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean,  110  miles  AV.  of 
the  AV'.  mouth  of  the  L('na,  after  a N.  course  of  800  miles. 
At  its  mouth  is  the  village  of  Oost-Olensk,  and  on  it  Mik- 
hailova. 

OLENII,  o-l.'\'nee,(?)  a headland  AA'.  of  Siberia,  government 
of 'Tobolsk,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Obi.  lat.  72°  40'  N.,  Ion.  73°  30'  E. 

OLENTAN'GY  or  AVHE'l'/STONE  RIA'ER,  of  Ohio,  rises  ir 
the  N.  central  part  of  the  state,  and  Rowing  southward, 
enters  the  Scioto  River  at  Columbus. 

OLEtVN  A,  a Norwegian  colony,  recently  founded  by  Ole 
Bull,  the  celebrated  violinist.  It  is  situated  in  the  S.E.  cor- 
ner of  I’otter  CO.,  Pennsylvania,  and  comprises  a tract  of 
about  14  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  12  from  east  to  west, 
or  120,000  acres.  Oleona  and  New  Bergen  are  small  tillages 
belonging  to  the  settlement  on  Kettle  Creek,  an  atriuent  of 
the  AA'est  Branch  of  Susquehanna  River. 

OL^RON,o'l;'i'r6\«L  sometimes  written  OLORON,  o'IoViAn*^', 
(anc.  UUarus  or  Olurio)  an  islatid  off  the  AA'.  coast  of  France, 
department  of  Charente-lnf.  rieure,  opijosite  the  mouth  of  the 
Charente.  Lat.  46°  11'  N.,  and  Ion.  1°  20'  AA'.  Length  20 
miles,  breadth  5 miles,  having  at  its  N.AA'.  extremity  the 
lighthouse  of  Chassiron.  which  marks  the  entrance  to  the 
Strait  of  Antioche.  dividing  it  from  the  island  of  Re.  Pop, 
16.9i>8.  On  its  S.E.  side  is  the  capital  town  Chateau 
d’Oleron. 

OLT-RON,  a town  of  France.  See  Oloron. 

OLl^RON  (GAA'E  D’,)  gdv  do'leh-r6N«/,  a river  of  France, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Gaves  of  Ossan  and  Aspe,  flow- 
ing N.AV.  joins  the  Pan,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  department 
of  Landes.  Total  course,  45  miles. 

OLESA,  o-l.Vsa,  or  OLESA-DE-MONT-SERR AT,  o-l:Vsa  dd 
moTit-s^R-RdU,  (anc.  Enl>rimtn  ?)  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  18  miles  N.W.  of  Barcelona,  on  the  Llohregat.  Pop. 
2634. 

OLESKO,  o-lJ,s'ko,  a village  of  Austrian  Poland,  Galicia, 
27  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  1250.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  King  .John  Sobieski. 

OLESNO,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  RosEPfBERO. 

OLE'T'TA,  o-l^st/td,  a village  of  Corsica,  7 miles  S.AY,  of 
Bastia. 

OLETTE,  o'lJtU,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Pyre- 
nee.s-Orientales,  on  the  'Tet,  9 miles  AA'.S.AA'.  of  Prades.  Pop. 
1069. 

OLETZKO.  o-lRs/ko,  or  MARGGRABOAVA,  m.aRg-gra-ho/- 
Avii,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  41  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gumbinnen, 
on  Lake  Oletzko.  Pop.  2950. 

OLEA'ANO.  0-1,'1-vdhio.  a town  of  Italy,  Pontifical  States, 
comarca  and  29  miles  E.  of  Rome.  Pop.  3500.  It  is  situated 
on  a rocky  hill,  amidst  fine  scenery.  Principal  edifices,  a 
casthq  a church,  and  the  ruins  of  an  imperial  villa. 

OLEA'ANO.  a town  of  Italy,  Naples,  province  of  Princi- 
pato  Citra,  15  miles  E.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  1900. 

OLEV.YNO,  a market-town  of  Italy,  Piedmont.  4 miles 
S.S.AA'.  of  Mortura.  Pop.  1165. 
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o-l&vsk',  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  go- 
i'ermnen*,  of  Volhynia,  100  miles  N.X.W.  (jf  Zhitomeer. 
Pop.  ir.eo. 

(Pf  EY,  a post-township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  10 
rnilei!  E.  oi  Reading.  Pop. ‘iOISO. 

OEFEIl.oVfen,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government 
ind  20  miles  S.IV.  of  Miinster.  Pop.  1200. 

OERIATJ'I.  ol-je-i^tA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
and  (i  miles  W.S.W.  of  Como.  Pop.  1671. 

0EG1.\TK-0L0XA.  ol-je-d^t^  o-lo^nd,  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  prov’ice  and  18  miles  X.N.W.  of  Milan.  Pop.  1423. 

OLGI.XATE,  ol-je-nd'ta,  a town  of N^orthern Italy,  province 
and  1.5  miles  E.  of  Como,  near  the  Adda.  Pop.  1430. 

OLO  '0.\  or  OLGOUX.  See  Dulcigno. 

OLGf^t’Oh,  ol-go'pol,  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  govern- 
ment or  Podolia,  110  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kamieniec,  on  the 
Savrank  i.  Pop.  1700. 

OLIIA  ),  (Olhao.)  ol-yowN^^  a town  and  parish  of  Por- 
tugal, or  the  sea-coast,  4 miles  E.  of  Faro.  Pop.  5900. 

OEl.\hOS,  Grecian  Arc’hipelago.  See  Antip.vuos. 

OLIEXA,  o-le-ahid,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  di- 
vision of  Cagliari,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Xuoro.  Pop.  2874. 

OLIETE.  o-le-d^tA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  44  miles 
N.E.  of  Teru  >1.  Pop.  2012. 

OL'IFAXT  S RIVER  or  EUEPIIANTS  RIVER,  a river 
of  South  Africa.  Cape  Colony,  district  of  Clanwilliam,  enters 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  lat.  31°  38'  S.,  Ion.  18°  12'  IV.  Length 
probably  150  miles.  Its  mouth  i.s  greatly  clogged  by  rocks. 
Chief  affluents,  the  Great  Dooi  n and  Ilantam. 

OLl  FAXT’S  RIVER,  a river  of  South  Africa,  Cape  Colony, 
district  of  George,  tributary  to  the  Gauritz,  which  it  joins 
after  a W.  course  of  157  miles. 

OLIXD.\,  o liu/da  or  o-leeiRdd,  a city  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Pernaml)Ui  o,  and  formerly  its  capital,  4 miles  N.  of  Re- 
cife. Pop.  800''.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a wooded  hill, 
and  has  many  white  and  massive  building.s,  with  a cathe- 
dral. and  sever  al  other  tine  churches,  a bishop’s  ])alace,  ho.s- 
pital,  and  boti  nic  garden;  a school  of  law,  with  a public 
library,  and  a /e.suit  college.  See  Recife. 

OLl.X'D.V,  a {ost-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Alabama. 

O'LIO,  a post  office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana. 

OlilO,  a po.st-'.'ffice  of  Stoddard  co.,  Missouri. 

OLISIPO.  St.0  Lisiion. 

OLITE,  o-lee't\,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Navarra.  27 
miles  S.  of  Patt.])lona.  Pop.  2748.  It  has  vestiges  of  old 
walls,  an  old  royal  palace,  and  two  annual  fairs. 

OLITT.A,  o-lit/ri.  a town  of  Rus^ian  Poland,  government 
and  50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Vilna,  on  the  Nieinen.  Pop.  2000. 

GLTOOl'ORSlv,  OLIOUTORSK,  or  OLIUTORSK,  o'le-oo- 
toRsk',  written  aho  OLUTOKSK.  OLUTORSKY,  and  OLU- 
TOKSKOI.  a village  of  Kamlchatka.  on  its  X.E.  coast,  at 
the  nmuth  of  the  Oliootorsk  River,  in  Oliootorsk  Bay,  which 
is  bounded  E.  by  Cape  Oliootorsk,  iu  lat.  59^  57'  N..  Ion.  170° 
19'  E. 

OLIVA.  o-leeG’l,  (anc.  Ad  Statfuax?)  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  43  miles  N.E.  of  Alicante,  on  a hill  side,  6^  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  5615.  It  has  a hospital,  an 
ancient  palace,  and  manufactures  of  hempen  and  linen 
cloths. 

OLIVA,  a town  of  the  island  of  Lanzarote,  one  of  the  Cana- 
ries. Pop.  2132. 

OLIV.V,  a village  of  Vest  Prussia,  5 miles  N.'W.  of  Dant- 
zic.  Pop.  1765.  A peace  between  the  Swedes  and  Poles  was 
concluded  here  in  1660. 

OLIVA,  a town  in  the  island  of  Fuerteventura,  one  of  the 
Canaries,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
2132 

OLIVA  DR  .TEREZ.  o-lee/va  dA  iiA-r^th',  a town  of  Spain, 
province  and  30  miles  S.  of  Bad.ajos.  I'op.  4098. 

OLIVARES,  o le-vd'ri^s.  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  pro- 
vince and  20  mil<!S  S.S.W.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  1122. 

OLIVARES,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  10  miles  W.  of 
Seville.  Po)).  l'.H6. 

OL'I  VE.  a post-township  of  Ulster  co..  New  York,  12  miles 
W.  of  Kingston.  Ikip.  b::62. 

OLIVE,  a township  of  Jleigs  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1560. 

OLIVE,  a post-township  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1669. 

OLIVE,  a small  village  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio,  about  6 miles 
8.  of  Siirahsville. 

OLI  VE,  a township  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  991. 

OLIVE,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana. 

OlilVE  BRAXCll.  a post-office  of  De  Soto  co.,  Missi.ssippi. 

OLIVE  BR.AXCII,  a pi'st-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

OLIVE  BR.VXCII.  a post-office  of  Holt  co..  Mis.souri. 

OLIVE  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co..  New  York. 

OLIVE  GROVE,  a j'ost office  of  Decatur  co..  Georgia. 

OLIVE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Per.son  co..  North  Carolina. 

OLI  VE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Carter  co.,  Kentucky. 

OLIVEIR.A.  o-ie-v;l'e-r{.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas  Ger;i(?s.  fraverseil  by  a stream  of  the  .same  name,  40 
miles  S.  of  Tainandna.  Pop.  1600. 

0L1VE1RA-D'AZEME1.<.  o-le-v;\'e-r.i  d.i-zA-m,^s'  or  d3-z;l- 
m.Vees.  a town  and  parish  of  I’ortugal.  jirovince  of  Douro, 
on  thf  Antua.  24  mi'es  S.  of  Oporto.  Pop.  2000.  ■ 

OLIVEIRA  DO  BAIRRO,  o-le-v;\'e-rd  do  hWRo,  a village  ' 
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of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Aveiro. 

I Pop.  2000. 

j OLIVEIRA  DO  CONDE.  o-le-v.-i/e-rii  do  kon'dd.  .a  village 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  16  miles  S.IV.  of  Viseu,  with 
I 2500  inhabitants,  and  a Latin  school. 

OLIVEIRA  Do  HOSPITAL,  o-le-v.Ve-r3  do  ho.s-pe-L^l/.  a 
i town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province  of  Btira  Baixa,  about 
’ 30  miles  from  Coimbra.  Pop.  1200. 

1 OLIVEXZA  or  OLIVEXyA,  o-le-v^n's,!.  (Sp.  pron.  o-le 
I vjn'thd.)  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  protince  and  16  milts 
' S.S.IV.  of  Badajos.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gnadiana,  neat 
the  Portuguese  frontier.  Pop.  7587.  It  stands  in  a fertile 
! plain,  and  has  a brisk  trade  in  wines,  oil,  and  corn.  From 
the  treaty  of  its  cession  to  Spain  by  Portugal  in  1801.  God  ly 
acquired  his  title  of  “ Prince  of  Peace.”  " It  wtis  taken  by 
the  French  in  1811. 

j OLIVEXZA  or  OLIVEXZA,  o-le-v§n's3,  a town  of  Briizii, 
province  and  130  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bahia,  on  the  Atlantic. 
Pup.  1500. 

I OLIVER,  a township  of  IMifflin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Juniata  River,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad.  Pop.  1684. 

] OLIVER,  a township  of  Perry  co..  I’enusjdvania,  inter- 
I sected  by  the  Juniata  River  and  Central  Railroad.  P.  1436. 
j OLlVEHilAX  RIVER,  a .small  stream  of  Grafton  co..  near 
; the  centre  of  New  Hampshire,  falls  into  the  Connecticut 
I River. 

OLHA’ER’S,  a po.st-office  of  Anderson  co.,  Tennessee. 

OLIVER’S  PRAIRIE,  a post-village  of  Newton  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 12  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Neosho. 

OLHVESBURG,  a small  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio, 
j 76  miles  N.X.E.  of  Columbu.s. 

I OLIVET,  o'lee'v.'iL  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Loiret,  3 miles  S.  of  Orle.an.s,  cn  the  Loiret.  Pop.  1179. 

OL'IVET,  a post-office  of  Armstrong  co..  Pennsylvania. 

OLIVET,  a post-office  of  Rus.v-ell  co..  Al.-ibama. 

OLIVET,  a post-office  of  Eaton  co.,  ^lichigan. 

OLIVETO,  o-le-vARo,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Prin- 
cipato  Citra.  6^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Canii)agna.  Pop.  3700. 

OLIVETO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Ba.silicata,  2*5 
miles  W.S.IV'.  of  IMatera.  Pop.  960. 

OLIVIERI,  o-le-ve-iilree,  a village  of  Sicily,  N.  coast,  pro- 
vince and  27  miles  IV.S.’W.  of  Messina.  A little  N.W.are 
the  ruins  of  Tijndaris. 

OLIVIOPOL.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Oi.viopoi,. 

OLKAXSKAIA,  o-kdns-ki'd,  a fort  of  Russia,  government 
of  Orenhoorg,  9 miles  IV.  of  Boozoolook  on  the  Olkanka. 

OLKHOX,  ol'Kon,  the  principal  island  iu  the  Lake  Baikal, 
Siberia,  government  and  140  miles  X .IV.  of  Irkootsk.  Leugtli, 
N.  to  S.,  45  miles,  breadth  15  miles. 

I OLIvOVATKA,  ol-ko-vdt/kd,  a market-town  of  Ru.'sia,  go- 
i vernment  and  59  miles  E.X.X.  of  Kharkov.  Fop.  1900. 

OLKOVKA  or  OLKOM’KA,  ol-kovikd,  a market-town  ot 
Russia,  government  p.U'i  130  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Saratov. 

OLKUSZ,  oRkoo.sh,  or  OLKASZ,(?)  oRkiish,  a town  of  Po- 
land. 23  miles  4V.X.W.  of  Cracow.  Pop.  1360. 

OLLAXT.  See  Holland. 

OLLAP,  oRldp,  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  Pacific  Ocean. 
Lat.  7°  37'  17"  N.,  Ion.  1-19°  30'  E. 

OLLERTA,  ol-y.-\-ree/J,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  45 
miles  S.S.IV.  of  Valencia.  Pop.  3662.  It  has  2 jairish 
churches;  manufactures  of  linens,  and  brandy  distilleries. 

OL'LERTOX,  a market-town  of  Eii,gland,  co.  of  Notts, 
parish  of  Edwinstowe,  19  miles  N.X.E.  of  Nottingham. 
Pop.  777. 

OLLIERGUES,  ol'le-aiitg',  a town  of  France,  dejiartmenl 
of  Piiv-de-Dome,  10  miles  X.W.  of  Amhert.  Pop.  2U43. 

OLLRIXIES,  ol'leen'yeet,  a village  of  Belgium,  proiince 
of  Ilaiuaut,  on  the  Dender,  17  miles  N.N.4V.  of  Mons.  Pop. 
1493. 

OLLIO.  a river  of  Italy.  See  Oglio. 

OLLIOULES,  ol'Io-ooP.  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Var,  4 miles  W.  of  Tyulon,  at  the  foot  of  a detd. 
called  the  Vaux  d'Ollimdes,  (vo  dol'le-ooP.)  P.  iu  1852,  3258 

OLLIUS.  See  Oglio. 

OLL. MUTZ.  See  Ul.viutz. 

OLLON.  oI'IAng/,  a village  and  p.irish  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  Vaud  2 miles  S.E.  of  .4igle.  Pop.  2692. 

OLM,  olm,  XiEDKR,  nee'der.  and  OiiKit,  o'ber,  two  conti- 
guous villages  of  Germany.  He.-se-Darmstadt.  provime  of 
Rhenish  He.ssen,  7 miles  S.S.IV.  of  Mentz.  Li.ited  popula- 
tion 2350. 

OLMEDO.  ol-m:Vno.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  25  miles 
S.  of  Valladolid,  enclosed  by  ruined  walh,  and  in  decay 
Pop. 1855. 

OLMEN,  oPmen,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  33 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  .\ntwcrp.  on  the  Great  Xethe.  Pop.  L'laN. 

OLMETO,  ol-m.Vto.  or  OLO.M  liTO.  o-lo-mA'to.  a low  n of  the 
island  of  Corsica.  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ajac(  io.  Pop  201  u. 

ULMCSTE.VD,  a post-township  in  the  \V.  part  of  Cuyahoga 
CO.,  Ohio.  inters(!cted  by  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cin- 
cinnati Railroad.  Pop.  1414. 

OLCMUTZ,  (Ger.  OhnVdz  or  Olhniiti,  olRiniits;  Moravian 
Ilnlomauc.  hodo-mdwls';  L.  Otniitidfiiim  or  a 

strongly  fortified  city  of  .Moravia.  G*od  formerly  its  en|  ital.'' 
on  the  Maich,  and  on  the  railway  from  Breslau  to  Vienna, 
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40  miles  N.E.  of  Briinn.  Pop.,  excluding  garrison,  12.5(i0. 
Its  fortiiiv-ations  are  very  extensive,  and  the  city  is  well  built. 
The  principal  etiifice.‘<  are  a fine  Gothic  cathedral,  with  the 
fomhof  its  founder,  Wenceslaus  III.  of  Bohemia.  a7id  several 
other  handsome  churches,  the  archbi.shop’s  palace,  deanery, 
town  hall,  theatre,  arsenal,  barracks,  several  hospitals  and 
orphan  a.syluins.  and  a large  conventual  establishment. 
] 's  university,  founded  in  1581,  .and  restored  in  1827.  has  a 
bbrary  of  50,000  volumes  and  70Uf?)  manuscripts,  ami  in 
js42  was  attended  by  559  students.  Here  are  also  a college, 
diocesan  school,  academy  for  nobles,  military  and  various 
othiT  schools,  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
fabrics,  earthenware,  leather,  and  vinegar,  and  a transit 
trade  in  cattle.  Olmutz  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  the  30 
years’  war,  and  besieged  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1758.  La- 
fayette was  confined  in  it  for  many  years  from  1794.  It  was 
the  place  of  refuge  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  his 
second  flight  from  Vienna,  and  here  he  abdicated  on  2d 
December.  1848. 

OLNE.  oPneh,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  and  8 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Liege,  on  the  Vesdre.  I’op.  3156. 

OIVXEY  or  CUL'NEY.  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Bucks,  on  the  Ouse,  here  crossed  by  a 4 arched 
bridge,  10  miles  IV.N.W.  of  Bedford,  and  with  a station  on 
a branch  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Bailw.ay.  Pop. 
in  1851.  2329.  The  town  has  a large  Gothic  church,  with  a 
lofty  spire.  Silk  weaving,  with  manufactures  of  hosiery 
and  lace,  employ  the  population.  The  poet  Cowper  long 
resided  at  Weston,  in  the  vicinity, 

OL'.VEY.  a post-village  within  the  chartered  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  about  7 miles  N.E.  of  the  State 
House. 

OLNEY,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Maryland. 
OfA’EY.  a post-office  of  Pickens  co.,  Alabama. 

OLNEY,  a neat  post-village,  capital  of  Richland  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  Vincennes,  130  miles 
8.E.  of  Springfield.  It  was  settled,  about  1845,  by  people 
from  the  Eastern  States.  Pop.  of  Olney  township.  1499. 

OLNEY  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Armstrong  co.,  Penn- 
svlvania. 

■ OL'NEYVILLE  or  OLNEYSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village 
of  Providence  co.,  Bhode  Island,  about  miles  W.  of  Pro- 
vidence. It  contains  4 cotton-mills. 

OLONA,  o-lohid,  a river  of  Lombardy,  enters  the  canal 
Naviglio  Grande,  near  Milan.  Under  the  French  it  gave  its 
name  to  a department  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

OLOXET,8  or  OLOXETZ,  o lo-n6ls^  a government  of  North 
Russia,  between  lat.  60°  and  64°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  29°  and  41° 
30'  E.,  having  N.  Archangel,  S.  Vologda,  and  IV.  Finland. 
Area  estimated  at  59,567  .square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851. 
263.409.  Surface  in  the  N.  and  IV.  marshy,  and  covered 
with  vast  forests.  Principal  rivers,  the  Onega,  Shooya.  Soona, 
(Suna.)  and  Sveer,  (Svir.)  It  contains  numerous  lakes,  the 
principal  being  Onega  and  Vigo.  Hemp  and  tiax  are  raised, 
but  not  for  exportation,  and  the  extensive  forests  form  the 
princifial  sources  of  wealth  derived  from  the  land.  Iron, 
copper,  silver,  marble,  and  gninite,  are  found,  but  are  little 
turned  to  advantage,  and  except  a roy.al  cannon  foundry, 
and  a few  tanneries  and  forges,  no  manufacturing  establish- 
ments exist  here.  Haw  produce  is  exported  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  .\rchan'gel.  whence  corn,  salt,  spirits,  and  colonial  and 
[uanufacturing  goods,  are  imported.  The  inhabitants  mostly 
belong  to  the  Greek  or  Lutheran  churches,  but  some  remain 
Pagans.  The  government  is  subdivided  into  7 districts. 
The  principal  towns  are  Petrozavodsk.  Olonets,  and  Kargopol. 

OLD -VETS,  the  capital  of  the  al)Ove  government,  is  situ.-ited 
at  the  continence  of  two  rivers,  tributaries  to  Lake  Ladoga, 
110  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Pop.  3000,  exclusive  of  its 
suburbs.  It  has  8 churches,  a cxistom-house,  and  various 
public  magazines.  The  first  building-dock  in  the  Russian 
Empire  was  established  here  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  some 
/essels  .are  still  built  at  it. 

OLOXXE,  o'lonn/,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Vendee,  near  the  Atlantic,  3 miles  N.  of  Les  Sables 
d’Olonne,  with  a small  ))ort.  Pop.  19(to. 

OLONZAC,  o'lAxo'ziikt,  a towTi  of  France,  department  of 
Ilerault,  on  the  Canal  du  Midi,  15  miles  vV.N.W.  of  Nar- 
bonn(!.  Pop.  1347. 

OLOOS1.NG.\.  See  Okoseng.v. 

OLOHON,  o'lo'rA.\=h  or  OLfCRON.  o'l.-Wixo/,  (anc.  Ihirn.)  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Basse.s-Pyrenee.s.  15  miles 
S.IV'.  of  Pan.  at  the  contluence  of  the  Aspe  and  Ossau.  Pop. 
in  1852.  6388.  It  is  a tribunal  of  commerce,  and  has  trade 
in  wool,  horses,  and  timber  for  the  marine. 

OLOHON,  an  island  of  France.  See  Oi/lrox. 

('LOT,  o-loP,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  21  miles  N.IV. 
of  Gerona,  on  the  Fluvia.  Pop.  12.070.  It  is  situated  at  the 
root  of  a range  of  volc.anic  hills,  and  has  several  good  squares 
and  streets,  2 parish  churches,  cavalry  barracks,  and  a 
hospital,  with  active  mannfacttires  of  cotton  goocks  and 
woollen  '■-.ips,  tannerie.s,  soap  factories,  and  paper-mills. 
Near  it  are  numerous  caverns,  and  extinct  volcanic  o’aters. 
14  di.stinct  cones  being  found  close  to  the  town,  the  largest 
I mile  in  circumference  and  415  feet  in  depth.  A destructive 
sarthquake  occurred  here  in  1421. 
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OL'PAR(,  (Hindoo  Ulvparn,)  a town  of  British  India 
presidency  of  Bombay,  7 miles  X.  of  Surat. 

OLPE,  oPpeh,  a town  of  Prussi.a,  IVestphalia,  28  miles* 
S.S.W.  of  Arn.sberg.  Pop.  1950. 

OL'HICK  or  01/RIG,  a maritime  parhh  of  Scotland,  ef\ 
of  Caithness. 

OLSA.  ol'sS.  a river  of  Austria,  rises  ne.ar  the  N.E.  extre- 
mity of  Moiavia,  flows  N.N.IV.  through  Austrian  Silesia  and 
joins  the  Oder  on  the  rigb.t  after  a coui-se  of  about  t'O  n.ib-s. 

OLSENE,  ol'sflnt  nr  ol-.s.Vneh.  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Lys,  with  a station  c n the 
railway  to  Tournay.  14  miles  S.S.  >' . of  Ghent.  Pop.  21o(). 

OLSilAXA  or  OLCHA.NA.  ol  .shi^nA,  a market-town  of 
Ru.ssia,  government  and  15  miles  W.X.AV.  of  Kharkov.  Pop- 
2000. 

OLSHANA  or  OLCIIANA,  a market-town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment and  89  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ki(?v. 

OLSHAXSK.  nl'sh.^iisk',  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment and  68  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Vonmezh.  I’op.  1700. 

OLSHAXY  or  OLSZAXY,  ol  sln^/nee,  a market-town  cf 
Russian  Poland,  government,  and  40  miles  S.E.  of  Vilua. 
Pop.  1800. 

uLSANSK.  ol-sJnsk/,  a village  of  Siberia,  governnumt  n7id 
about  180  miles  X.X.E.  of  Irkootsk.  on  the  road  to  A'akootsk. 

OLST,  olst,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Overyssel,  6 
miles  N.  of  Deventer.  Pop.  823. 

OLSTYNEB,  a town  of  l'rus.sia.  See  IIohenstein. 

OLSZANY.  See  Oi.sii.\xt. 

OLTEN.  oPten.  a small  but  flourishing  town  of  Switzer- 
land. 20  miles  E.X.E.  of  Soleure.  on  the  Aar.  Pop.  1500. 

OLTENITZA.  ol-f^nittsd.  a town  of  European  Turkey,  on 
the  Danube,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Bucharest.  Here  the  Turks 
defeated  the  Russians  in  November.  1853, 

OLTI,  ol'tee,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic,  and  70 
miles  N.E.  of  Erzroom,  on  the  Glti.  It  is  a very  ancient  but 
decayed  place,  defended  by  a cit.idel,  and  once  the  residence 
of  the  Atabegs.  who  ruled  the  country.  Pop.  abou(J  1500. 

OLTIS.  See  Lot. 

OLUNSHAN  or  OLUNCII.\N,  o'lrm'sbjint,  a mountain  of 
China,  province  of  Yunnan,  lat.  23°  20'  N.,  Ion.  100°  4' E. 

It  is  covered  with  perpcdual  snow. 

OLUSd’EE,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Florida. 

OLUSTEE  CREEK,  a post-offi(;e  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama 

OLUTORSKOI.  See  Oi.iootor.sk. 

OLA’ A,  oPvii.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  22  miles  S.E. 
of  Teruel.  on  the  Mijares.  Pop.  1611. 

OLA'EXSTADT.  oPven-stdtt',  a village  of  Prussian  Saxon_' 

4 miles  AA'.X.AV.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  2100. 

OLA’ER  A.  ol-v.Vrii.  (anc.  Ilipa,?)  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  67  miles  N.E.  of  Cadiz.  Pop.  6116. 

Of/A’ESTOX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

OLA’TOPOL.  ol  ve-o/pol.  sometimes  w-ritten  OLIVIOPOL,  a f 
town  of  Russia,  government  and  137  miles  N.AV.of  Kherson, 
on  the  Bug.  Pop.  2600. 

OLA’KA.  oPe-kd,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  A’olhy- 
nia,  about  100  miles  N.AV.  of  Zhiromeer.  Pop.  3(  00. 

OLYMG’IA,  a thriving  town,  pert  of  entry,  .seat  of  justice 
of  Thurston  county,  and  cajiital  of  AA'ashington  T(;rrit07-y,  is 
situated  ot7  the  E.  side  of  Tenahpiets  or  Shute’s  River,  at 
its  e7iti-ance  into  the  lieail  of  Budd’s  Inlet,  at  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  Pi7get  Sound.  The  surrounding  coi777try  is  rega7‘ded 
as  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  whole  territory.  The  town 
is  rapidly  rising  in  iiTjportance,  a77d  is  p7-obably  desti77ed.  at 
no  distant  period,  to  be  the  commercial  centre  of  a77  ext*;n- 
sive  region,  it  contaii7ed  in  1864,  2 newspaper  oirices,  5 
get7ei-al  stores,  2 book-stores,  &c. 

OLYMPIAN  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Bath  co..  Kentucky. 

OLA’APl’TIS,  a post-office  of  Overton  co..  Te77nessee. 

OLYMPUS,  (o-limfpu.s.)  (Gr.  OXv/iiros,  OJunipdx;  Turk.  Se- 
mavul-Evi,  .sA-mi-vdP  ee'vee.  i.  e..  the  abode  of  the  (Vle.s- 
ti.ils.”)  a mountain  range  of  Thessjily,  on  the  boi'der  of  .Mace- 
do7iia.  Its  sumn7it.  famed  by  H(7n7erand  other  (loets  as  the 
thi-one  of  the  gods,  is  30  miles  N.  of  Larissa.  it7  lat.  40°  4' 32" 

N..  Ion.  22°  25'  E.  Estin7ated  height,  9745  feet. 

OLYMPUS,  (Mount,)  of  Asia  Minor,  Aniitolia,  8 miles  S.AAh 
of  Brusa. 

OLZAT,  ol-zP.  a village,  island  of  Sardinia,  33  miles  N.  of 
Cagliari.  Pop.  1060. 

0-AI,  om.  a idver  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of  Toni.sk, 
after  a S.AA'.  cou7'se  of  330  miles,  joins  the  Irtish  at  (Ji7isk. 

OMAGH,  o'mdh  a ma7’ket-town  of  H-eland,  Ubster.  cajiita! 
of  the  county  of  Tyiune.  27  miles  S.  of  Londonderiy.  I’op.  in 
1851,  3016.  It  is  on  a steep  declivity,  and  mostly  utdl  huilt 
and  clean.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  old  castb  . which  ga\e 
name  to  the  town,  an  elegant  county  conrt-ho77se  of  (hecian 
architecture  county  jail,  harracks.  woi-khoxi.se.  fever  hospital, 
with  a flourishing  linen,  coi'ii.  and  general  trade.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  fire  h7  I685»,  and  again  in  1743. 

OMAGUAS,  o-nid'gwds.  a tribe  of  I ndi.uis  in  Kc77ad(.r. 

O'lAIIA  (o'ma-haw')  CITY,  the  capital  of  Neh7ii8ka,  is 
situated  on  the  Missoni'i.  See  Aim’E.ndix. 

OAIAN.  o'mdn',  (anc.  Otudna  or  Onurtiiiin,)  a co77ntrv  of 
Ai’ahia.  in  the  S.E..  between  Ibe  Peisiai7  Gulf  and  Ai’al  ian 
Sea,  or  Sea  of  On7an,  and  forming  the  cent7'al  part  ol  Ibu 
Muscat  doiiiiiiious.  It  is  "a  desert  thickly  stndded  with 
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cases,”  Having  among  its  mountains  many  fertile  valleys, 
tbnurh  only  a small  proportion  of  its  extent  is  cultivable. 
Towns,  Bostak,  Muscat,  and  Minnah  (with  copper  mines.) 

O.M.\N'NEY.  (Capk.)  Russian  America,  is  the  S.  p'oint  of 
King  George  III.  Archipelago,  at  the  entrance  to  Chatham 
Soun.l.  Lat.  50°  10'  N.,  Ion.  134°  34'  W. 

OM.\NOOAU,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Manua. 

OMANUM  or  OMANA.  See  Oman. 

OCMAK,  a po.st-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  New  York,  about 
160  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

OMATR,  o-md'tA,  a volcanic  summit  of  the  Andes,  in  the 
S.  of  Peru,  department,  and  50  miles  S.E.  of  Arequipa. 

OMRAY,  om'bi'.  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  N. 
of  Timor.  Lat.  8°  15'  S.,  Ion.  125°  E.  Length  from  E.  to 
W.,  50  miles;  greatest  breadth,  30  miles. 

OMBEKGSIIEDEN,  om'bergs-hA'den,  a village  of  Sweden, 
laen  of  Carlstad.  in  the  Fryksdal,  on  the  W.  side  of  a lake. 
Its  annual  fair,  held  for  8 days,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Swe- 
den, and  attracts  from  12.000  to  13,000  persons. 

OMtUERSLEY’',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

OMBLIE,  om'ble-A\  a parish  of  Norway,  stift  of  Christian- 
sand,  23  miles  N.W.  of  Arendal. 

O.MBOE,  om'bii'gh,  an  island  of  Norway,  in  Bukkefiord, 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Stavanger. 

O.MBRON  E,  om-bro'nA.  (anc.  Um'hrn,)  a river  of  Italy,  Tus- 
cany, enters  the  Mediterranean  10  miles  below  Grossetto, 
after  a course  of  75  miles. 

OMEE'NA,  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Michigan. 
Area  estimated  at  500  square  miles.  Its  northern  border  is 
washed  by  Grand  Traverse  Bay  of  Lake  Michigan. 

O.ME'GA,  a past-oHice  of  Halifax  co.,  Virginia. 

O.MEGA,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio. 

OMEQNA,  o-mAu'yl,  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  division 
of  Novara,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Lake  Orta.  Pop.  1459. 

OMEKON,  o-mA-kont,  a river  of  Siberia,  government  of  Ya- 
kootsk.  joins  the  Indighirka.  after  a course  of  nearly  lOt)  miles. 

OMENAK’S  FIORD  or  JACOB'S  BIGHT,  a noted  seat  of 
iceberg  growth  and  distribution,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Green- 
land, in  lat.  70°  40'  N.  Dr.  Kane  counted  here  at  one  time, 
from  the  deck  of  his  vessel.  240  icebergs  of  primary  magni- 
tude. The  inland  termination  of  the  fiord  has  never  been 
reached;  by  many  it  is  supposed,  in  connection  with  the 
sounds  on  the  opposite  coast,  to  fo'-m  a continuous  water 
communication  through  the  heart  of  the  peninsula. 

OM  ERKOl'E,  a town  and  fort  of  Sinde.  See  Amsrkote. 

OM ERKUNTUC, o-mSr-kun-tulC,  (Hindoo, A/aara  Oanfaca, 
ahnl-rA  kdn-tAtkA,)  a famous  place  of  Hindoo  pilgi'image, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Deccan,  India,  dominions  of  Berar,  28 
miles  N.W.  of  Ruttunpoor. 

OM  ET.\,  o-iiuPtA,  a town  of  British  India,  province  of  Gu 
zerat.  20  miles  E.  of  Cambay. 

OMETEPE,  o-mA-tA-pV,  OMETEPET.  o-mA-t.A-p§t', or  OMO- 
TEPE.  o-mo-tA  p:P,  a volcanic  island  of  Central  America,  in 
the  li.ake  Nicaragua,  towards  its  S.W.  side.  Length,  20  miles ; 
breadth,  from  7 to  8 miles.  It  consists  of  two  granitic  moun- 
tains, one  rising  to  5252  feet  above  the  Atlantic.  -On  it  are 
the  two  villages  Ometepe  and  Muyag.ilpa,  with  a population 
of  1700,  and  numerous  ancient  Mexican  sepulchres. 

O'Mi'lY  or  UM'.MA,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Galway. 

O.MMEN,  omhnen,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Overyssel.  on  the  Vecht.  14  miles  E.  of  Zwolle.  P.  2066. 

OMi)A,o-mo'd.  a maritime  vill.age  of  Central  America,  state 
of  Honduras,  on  the  Hay  of  Honduras,  15  miles  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  .Motagua;  lat.  15°  47'  N.,  Ion.  88°  3'  W. 
Most  of  the  imports  destined  for  Guatemala  and  San  Salva- 
dor, are  received  at  this  port.  Population  chiefly  mulattoes. 

(LMGE.  ofmb'eh.  an  islet  of  Denmark,  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Great  Belt.  Length.  5 miles ; breadth,  1 mile.  I ’op.  200. 

GMOLG."'!,  o'mo-lon'.  a river  of  East  Siberia,  joitis  the 
Kolvma.  8 ) miles  S.W.  of  its  mouth  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

OM  )TMPE.  an  island  of  Central  America.  See  Ometepe. 

O.M  )ULEV  or  O.MOULEPF.  a riverof  Prussia.  SeeOMULEW. 

OMPOMPONOO/SUC  or  OMPOMPANOO'SUCK  RIVER,  a 
fine  mill-stream,  (niters  the  Connecticut  in  W'indsor  co.,  Vt. 

OMII.A.H,  om'rA,  a fortified  town  of  Hindostan,  dominions 
of  Jaloun,  2()  miles  E.  of  Ditteah. 

OM'Rl  or  OM'RO,  post-village,  Winnebago  co  , Wisconsin, 
on  Fox  River,  11  miles  W.  of  0.-ihkosh.  Pine  lumber  is  made 
here  in  large  quantities.  Omri  has  3 churches,  1 newspaper 
office,  and  3 mills.  Pop.  about  l.iOO;  of  Oinro  township,  2012. 

O.MSK,  Omsk,  a fortified  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  formerly 
capital  of  a government,  now  divided  between  those  of  To- 
bolsk and  Tomsk,  in  a sandy  treeless  plain. on  the  Irtish,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Om.  Lat.  54°  57'  N..  Ion.  73°  40'  E. 
Pop.  11,340.  many  being  European  exiles.  It  has  a military 
school,  founded  by  the  F.mperor  Alexander,  for  250  pupils, 
who  are  instructed  in  the  Kirgheez  and  Mongol  languages, 
Jrawing,  and  geograjihy ; a Cossack  school,  a hospital,  ma- 
nufactures of  military  clothing,  and  some  handscmie  public 
buildings.  In  civil  jurisdiction  it  is  subordinate  to 'l’ot)olsk, 
but  it  has  latterly  supra-, seded  that  city  as  the  virtual  cai>ital 
of  West  Siberia,  and  the  seat  of  government  -‘for  the  gra- 
dv.al  subjugation  of  the  Kirgheez.” 

OMUId'lW,  ohnoo-lAv\  (Pol.  pron.  o-mootlAv.)  written  also 
ONIOCLEV  or  OMOULEFF,  a river  of  East  Prussia,  govern- 
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ment  of  Kbnigsberg;  flows  S.E..  enters  Poland,  and  joins  the 
Narew  on  the  right;  total  length  about  70  miles. 

OMUN.  o'mt)on'.(?)  a town  ot  Guinea,  capital  of  a territor3 
on  an  island  in  the  Old  Calabar  or  Cro.ss  River.  Lat.  6°  9- 
N.,  Ion.  8°  15'  E.  Estimated  pop.  5000. 

OMZIMKOLO.  See  Omzimkulu. 

ON  A,  o'uA,  a river  of  Siberia,  rises  on  the  S.M'.  frontierb 
of  the  government  of  likootsk.  flow.s  circuitously  N.N.W., 
and  after  a course  of  about  280  miles  unites  with  the  Tchoona 
in  forming  the  Tasieva,  an  affluent  of  the  Yenisei. 

ON  AC  US  A,  an  island  in  the  Pacific.  See  Huntlk’s  Islaxp. 

ONAIL.  o'niP,  a town  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Malwah, 
Gwalior  dominions.  18  miles  N.  N.IV.  of  Oojein. 

ONALASHvA,  a post-village  of  LaCios&eco.,  Wisconsin. 

ONALASKA  ISLAND  See  Oonalaska. 

ONALEGO.  o-nA-lA'go,  one  of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  in 
the  Par  itic  Ocean. 

ONAN^COCK,  a post-village  in  Accomac  co.,  Virginia,  100 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

ONAR/GA.  Illinois,  a village  and  station  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  85 miles  from  Chicago.  See  Appendix. 

ONASEUSE,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Hunteb 
ISLA,^D.S. 

ONA'i’E.  on-yiftA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Guipuscoa, 
30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bilbao.  Pop.  4236.  It  has  a fine  town- 
hall,  3 parish  churches,  a hospital,  university,  and  col- 
lege. Iron  is  wrought  i-n  the  ueighhoring  mountains,  and 
within  the  town  are  iron  foundries,  nail  factories,  and  gun 
manufactories. 

ONDA,  on/dd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  10  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  Pop.  4517. 

ONDARA.  on-ddhd.  a town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  province 
and  about  60  miles  from  Alicante.  Pop.  1280. 

OND.\RKE,  on'dd-ree',  a small  island  of  Hindostan,  out- 
side the  harbor  of  Bombay,  about  1 mile  from  the  mainland. 

ONDARROA.  on-ddK-Ro'd,  a maritime  town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Biscay,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Bilbao,  on  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. Pop.  1173. 

ONEA  HALGAN,  o-nd'd  hdPgdn'.  or  simply  HALGAN.  an 
island  in  the  South  Pacific,  forming  the  most  northern  of  the 
large  Islands  of  Loyalty  Group.  Lat.  20°  33'  33"  S.,  Ion. 
166°  26'  14"  E. 

O’NEAL’S  (o-neelzO  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Troup  co., 
Georgia. 

ONE  AND  A HALF  DEGREE  CHAN/NEL.  a passage 
through  the  Maidive  Lslands,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has 
a width  of  alxmt  50  miles,  and.  being  the  .safest  channel  of 
the  Maldives,  is  frequently  used  by  ves.sels  proceeding  to 
Ceylon,  in  the  W.  monsoon. 

ON  EAT  A,  o-nd-d'td,  one  of  the  smaller  Feejee  Islands. 
Lat.  18°  24'  S.,  Ion.  178°  31'  W. 

ON  ECHO,  o-neetcho,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  Ten- 
ne.ssee.  30  miles  N.W.  of  Nashville. 

ONECHOW  or  ONEECHOW.  See  Nin.vtJ. 

ONEtCO.  a post-village  and  township  of  Stephenson  co., 
Illinois.  222  miles  N.  of  Springfield. 

O'NECOTE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co..  of  Stafford. 

ONE(GA,  (Russian  pron.  o-no/gd.)  a river  of  Russia,  go- 
vernments of  tllonets  and  Archangel,  rises  in  the  Lake 
Latcha.  and,  after  a N.  course  of  250  miles,  enters  thr;  Gulf 
of  Onega  at  its  S.E.  extremity.  Numerous  falls  render  it  inna- 
vigable. but  in  .spring  many  rafts  are  floated  on  it  to  the  sea. 

ONEGA,  LAKE,  a lake  of  Russia,  the  next  in  size  to  that 
of  Ladoga,  from  which  it  is  di.«tant  85  miles  N.E.,  in  the 
centre  of  the  government  of  Olonets,  mostly  between  lat. 
60°  52'  and  62°  53'  N..  and  Ion.  34°  15'  and  36°  12'  E.  Length 
140  miles;  breadth  from  30  to  45  miles.  Area  estimated  at 
3400  square  miles.  It  is  of  a very  irregular  .shape,  particu- 
larly towards  the  N..  where  it  is  much  indented,  and  forms 
numerous  creeks  and  bays.  Its  shores  are  generally 
rocky,  and  its  w-aters  beautifully  clear,  well  supplied  with 
fish;  navigation  much  impeded  by  shoals  and  sandbanks. 
In  it  are  numerous  islands  near  its  N.  extremity.  It  re- 
ceives 10  streams,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Migra.  the 
Shooya,  (^huia.)  the  Vodla,  and  Vy  tegra.  Its  only  outlet  is 
the  Sveor,  bv  which  it  discharges  its  waters  into  Lake  Ladoga; 
but  the  Murinskoi  Canal,  by  connecting  its  affluent  the 
Vytegra  with  the  Kayla,  an  affluent  of  Lake  Bielo.  has 
brought  it  into  communication  with  the  basin  of  the  Volga. 

ONEG.V,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  85  miles  S.W 
of  Archangel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Onega  River,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Onega.  Pop.  1800. 

ONEGLIA,  o-nM'yd.  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi 
.sion  and  41  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nice,  is  the  capital  of  a pro- 
vince, on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Pop.  5500.  It  has  remains 
of  forlilications.  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1792.  some  de- 
caying churches  and  convents,  a college,  and  a small  port. 
Andrea  Doria.  the  celebrated  Genoe.se  admiral,  was  born  here. 

ONE  HORSE  TOWN,  a small  mining  settlement  of  Shasta 
CO.,  California. 

ON  EHIOUSE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

ONEIDA.  o-nPda.  a lake  in  the  N.  central  part  of  New 
York.  Its  length 'is  about  20  miles;  greatest  breadth  6 or 
7 miles.  The  outlet  of  this  lake,  called  Oneida  River.  1” 
1 miles  long.  Hows  westerly,  and  joins  the  Seneca,  to  form  the 
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Ovswego  River.  Oneida  Lake  abounds  with  fish,  such  as 
salmon,  Oswegc  bass,  trout,  salmon-trout,  pike,  &c.  The 
shores  of  the  lake  are  generally  low,  and  the  surrounding 
lands  level  and  fertile. 

ONEIDA,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  New  York, 
has  an  area  of  about  1200  square  miles.  Oneida  Lake  lies 
on  part  of  its  western  border.  It  is  drained  by  the  Mohawk 
and  Black  Rivers,  and  Oneida  and  Oriskany  Ci'eeks,  with 
several  smaller  streams,  which  furnish  abundant  water- 
power. The  inhabitants  of  this  county  are  larg('ly  engaged 
in  manufactures,  and  the  agricultural  interests  are  also  in 
a flourishing  condition.  'I’he  Long  Level  on  the  Erie  Canal 
of  694^  miles  passes  through  it.  The  surface  is  generally 
undulating,  in  some  parts  more  hilly,  and  in  others  almost 
level.  The  soil  is  of  various  qualities,  but  everywhere  rich. 
In  1850,  this  county  produced  1G7.017  tons  of  hay,  3,903.092 
pounds  of  butter,  and  5,218,734  of  cheese.  The  quantities 
of  hay  and  butter  were  each  the  greatest  produced  by  any 
county  in  the  United  States,  and  the  quantity  of  cheese  the 
greatest  produced  by  any  in  the  United  States,  except  Her- 
kimer county.  New  York.  This  county  contains  iron  ore, 
potter’s  clay,  gypsum,  water-limestone,  and  marl.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Central  New  York  Rail- 
••oad.  and  partly  intersected  by  the  Black  River  and  Che- 
nango Canals,  and  by  the  Watertown  and  Rome  Rail- 
road, and  the  Black  River  and  Utica  Railroad.  Organ- 
ized in  1786,  having  previously  formed  part  of  Herkimer 
county.  Seats  of  justice,  Rome  and  Whitesborough.  Pop. 
105,202. 

O.N  a township  of  Eaton  co..  Michigan.  Pop.  1382. 

ONETD.\,  a small  post-village  of  Brown  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Duck  Creek. 

ONEIDA  CASTLE,  a post-village  of  Oneida  co..  New  York, 
on  Oneida  Creek,  20  miles  W.  of  Utica.  It  has  2 or  3 
churches,  and  several  stores. 

ONEIDA  CREEK,  of  Central  New  York,  flows  north-west- 
ward. and  forms  the  boundary  between  Madison  and  Oneida 
counties,  until  it  enters  the  Oneida  Lake.  It  is  navigable  a 
few  miles. 

ONEIDA  DEPOT,  a post-village  and  station  of  Madison  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  Railroad,  and  on 
Oneida  Creek.  26  miles  E.  of  Syracuse. 

ONEIDA  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Madison  co..  New  York. 

ONEIDA  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio. 

ONEIDA  RIVER.  See  Oneida  Lake. 

ONEID.\  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Madijon  co..  New  York. 

O’NEILSTON,  o-neels'ton,  a small  village  of  Barnwell  dis- 
trict. South  Carolina. 

ONEKOTAN.  o-na-ko-tan^,  or  ONAKUTAN,  o'na-koo-tan/, 
jne  of  the  Koorile  Islands,  off  the  S.  extremity  of  Kam- 
tchatka,  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Sea  of  Okhotsk : lat. 
49°  24'  N.,  Ion.  155°  E.  Length  30  miles,  breadth  15  miles. 
Near  it  are  3 extinct  volcanoes. 

ONELEY,  onflee,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton, 
parish  of  Barley,  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Daventry.  Pop.  600. 

ONEMEN.  o-na-m&n^  a river  of  Siberia,  flows  N.E.,  and, 
after  a cour.se  of  about  90  miles,  falls  into  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  forming  the  estuary  of  the  Anadeer,  (Anadir,)  in 
Behring’s  Sea. 

O.NE  MULE  TOWN,  a small  mining  settlement  of  Shasta 
CO..  California. 

O'NEON/TA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Otsego  co., 
N(  vv  \oi  k,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  on  the  Albany 
and  Sus(juehanna  Railroad,  80  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 
I'lie  village  contains  4 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  and 
several  fouudries,factorie8,and  mills.  Total  population, 2158. 

OV'O.VK,  CHII*0'1NG,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Essex,  on  the  Roding.  here  crossed  by  a 3 arched 
bridge.  10^  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chelmsford.  It  has  a market- 
hou.se.  union  workhouse,  and  some  vestiges  of  a castle. 

ONGAK.  HIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

O.N’GHIN,  on-gheenL  a river  of  .Mongolia,  rises  about  lat. 
46°  N..  Ion.  104°  E. : flows  S.E.,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  lake  Kooragan-Oolan-Nor,  (Kuragan-Ulan-Nor,)  on  the 
N.  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi;  total  course  200  miles. 

OXGLAHY,  a river  of  Madagascar.  See  Dartmouth. 

O.NGOLE,  ong'gfiP,  or  ANGULA,  ^n-gooOa,  a town  of  Bri- 
tish I ndia,  pre.sidency  and  170  miles  N.  of" Madras,  irregu- 
larly and  meanly  built,  but  having  a stone  fort  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a fine  lake. 

ONGOLOGUR,  ong-go-iO-ghtirL  a town  of  Hindostan.  pro- 
vince of  Ori.ssa,  59  miles  IV.  of  Cuttack;  lat.  20°  32'  N.,  Ion. 
86°  11'  E. 

OLNIBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

ON  mow.  See  Nihau. 

ONIKSZTI  or  ONIKSHTI,  o-nikslPtee,  written  also 
ONlFvCHT,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  government 
and  65  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vilna.  Pop.  16,50. 

0X1 L.  o-neeP,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  25  miles 
N W.  of  Alicante.  Pop.  2690. 

OXIOX  (utPyun)  RIVER,  or  WINOOSKI,  win-noo.s/kee.  in 
the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  rises  in  Caledonia  co.,  and 
running  first  in  a north-westerly,  then  in  a westerly  course, 
after  passing  Montpelier,  the  capital,  falls  into  Lake  Cham- 
olain,  about  5 miles  N.W.  of  Burlington.  It  has  several 
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falls,  in  the  most  remarkable  of  which  the  water  descends 
about  500  feet  in  30  rods.  'I'bat  part  of  the  Northern  Rail 
road  between  the  capital  and  Burlington  passes  along  the 
banks  of  this  stream  for  nearly  the  whole  distance. 

ONION  RIVER,  of  Wi.'cousin.  rises  in  Sheboygan  co.,  and 
falls  into  Sheboygan  River,  6 miles  from  its  mouth. 

ONION  RIA'ER,  a post-office  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wisconsin. 

ONTS,  o-neess/,  or  ONSA,  oiPsd,  an  island  of  Spain,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Pontevedra.  lat.  42°  20'  N.,  loti. 
8°  55'  W.  Length  2 miles,  breadth  1 mile.  'I'he  surface  it) 
uneven : the  shores  steep,  and  it  has  several  harbors  de- 
fended by  batteries. 

ONKERZEELE,  6nk/er-zt\'leh.  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  E.  Fliindei’s,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dender,  27 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1157. 

ONNAING,  oii'nixoL  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Nord,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Valenciennes.  Pop.  .3420.  Chiccory  is 
extensively  grown  in  its  vicinity,  its  cultivation  in  France 
having  been  first  attempted  here. 

O'NO,  the  largest  of  one  of  the  groups  of  the  Friendly 
Lslands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lat.  18°  55'  S..  Ion.  178°  25'  AV. 

ONO,  a village  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois,  120  miles  E.  of 
Springfield. 

ONO.  a post-office  of  Lebanon  co..  Pennsylvania. 

ONOBA.  See  Huelva. 

ONOD,  o'nod/,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Borsod, 
on  the  Sajo,  an  affluent  of  the  'riieiss.  46  miles  N.W.  of 
Debreezin.  Pop.  2840.  It  is  memorable  for  a sanguinary 
battle  with  the  'Fartars  in  1241,  and  a gathering  of  Rakotzi 
insurgents  in  1707. 

O'NONY,  a river  of  Mongolia  and  Asiatic  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Irkootsk,  after  a N.W.  course  of  380  miles  joins  the 
Ingoda.  40  miles  W.  of  Nertchinsk,  to  form  the  Shilka,  a 
tributary  of  the  Amoor. 

ONONDAGA*  (on-on-daw/ga)  LAKE,  called  also  SALT 
LAKE,  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  New  York,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  county  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  a 
small  collection  of  impure  water,  5 or  6 miles  long,  and 
perhaps  H miles  wide.  Near  the  N.E.  border  are  the  cele- 
orated  Saline  Springs.  See  Salina. 

ONONDAGA,  a county  near  the  centre  of  New  York,  has 
an  area  of  about  800  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Oneida  Lake  and  River,  and  is  drained  by 
Seneca  River,  Chittenango,  Onondaga,  and  Oneida  Creeks, 
and  other  smaller  str(;ams.  It  contains  Cross,  Onondaga, 
and  Otisco  Lakes,  and  includes  a part  of  Skaneateles  Lake. 
The  Long  Level,  on  the  Erie  Canal  of  69^  miles,  has  its 
western  extremity  near  Syracuse,  in  this  county.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  hilly.  The  soil 
is  principally  a fertile  calcareous  loam.  Gypsum,  water 
cement,  and  limestone  are  found;  and  near  Onond.aga  Lake 
are  numerous  salt  springs,  from  which  great  quantities  of 
salt  are  manufactured. — See  Syracuse.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  by  several  railroads,  the  names  of  whi( ii 
may  be  found  under  the  head  of  Syracuse,  the  capital. 
Pop.  90,686. 

ONONDAGA,  a po.st-village  and  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York.  132  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Albany.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a hill.  It 
wa.T  formerly  the  county  seat.  It  has  churches  of  3 oi'  4 
denominations,  a bank,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  5113. 

ONONDAGA,  a post-township  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan. 

ONONDAGA,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Indiana. 

ONONDAGA  CASTLE,  a post-office  of  Onondaga  co..  New 
York. 

ONONDAGA  CREEK,  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York,  floAvs 
northward  and  enters  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 

.ONONDAGA  VAL'LEY.  a post-village  of  Onondaca  co., 
New  Yoi’k,  on  Onondaga  Creek,  4 or  5 miles  S.  of  Syracuse. 
It  contains  an  academy,  several  churches,  and  mills.  Pop. 
estimated  at  900. 

ONORE,  o'ndi-t,  a seaport  town  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Canara,  lat.  14°  16'  N.,  Ion.  75°  32'  E. 

OCXOYILLE.  a post-office  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New  York. 

ONRUST,  entrust,  a small  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Java,  near  Batavia,  with  the  Netherlands 
government  ship-building  yard. 

ONSLOW,  onztlo.  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, bordering  on  Onslow  Bay.  Area  estimated  at  600 
S(iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  New  River.  The  surface 
is  level,  and  extensively  coA'ered  by  marshes  and  pine  for- 
ests. 'I’he  soil  is  .«andy.  Capital.  On.'<low  Court  House 
Formed  in  1734,  and  named  in  honor  of  Arthur  Onslow 
speaki  r of  the  British  House  of  t ommons.  Pop.  8866,  of 
whom  5.357  wore  free,  and  3499  .slaves 

ONSLOW,  a seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Colchester 
on  the  estuary  of  Salmon  River,  oppo.site  'fruro,  the  county 
seat,  about  55  miles  N.  of  Halifax.  'The  inhabitants  tue 
mostly  fishermen. 

ONSLOW  BAY.  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  extends 
for  80  miles  between  Capes  Fetir  and  Lookout. 


* q'his  is  a purely  Indian  word,  signifying  a 
foot  of  a hill.” 


“ swamp  at  the 
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0-NSl>0\V  COURT  HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Onslow 
CO.,  North  Carolina,  on  New  River,  145  miles  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

ONSTW'EDDE,  insCwed'di  h.  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  and  25  miles  S.E.  of  Orouiugeu.  Pop.  893. 

ONTARIO,  ou-ta/i'e-o,  the  smaliest  and  most  easterly  of 
the  five  great  lakes  which  communicate  with  the  river  St. 
Uawien'e,  is  situated  between  43'^  lU'  and  44°  10'  N.  hit., 
and  70°  and  80°  W.  Ion.  It  divides  the  state  of  New  York 
from  Canada  on  the  N.,  the  line  of  its  greatest  extent 
running  nearly  due  K.  and  VV\  Length  about  190  miles; 
greatest  breadth  55  miles.  The  entire  area  is  estimated  at 
5400  square  miles.  The  surface  is  334  feet  below  that  of 
Erij,  and  about  230  above  the  tide-water  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Hudson.  Its  greatest  depth  is  upwards  of  600  feet,  and 
it  is  navigable  in  every  part  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class, 
it  is  never  entirely  closed  with  ice,  and  rarely  freezes  even 
in  the  severest  weather,  except  in  shallow  places  along  the 
shore.  Lake  Ontario  receives  its  chief  supply  from  the 
great  lakes  through  Niagara  River,  though  considerable 
accessions  are  brought  to  it  by  the  Genesee,  Oswego,  and 
Black  Rivers,  and  numerous  smaller  .'-trsams.  It  discharges 
its  waters  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  connected  with  Lake 
Erie  by  the  IVellaud  Canal,  28  miles  long,  with  about  30 
cut-stone  locks,  150  feet  long  by  20^  wide,  capable  of  pas>ing 
propellers  and  sail  craft  of  about  500  tons  burden,  lu  1851, 
17  steamers  were  owned  at  the  various  American  ports  on 
the  lake  and  imiployed  on  its  waters;  and  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise entered  and  cleared  at  these  ports,  was  estimated 
at  $30,000,000.  Lake  Ontario  contains  a great  variety  of 
fine  fish,  among  which  may  be  named  the  salmon  and  the 
Oswego  bass. 

ONTARIO,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  New  York, 
has  an  ar(;a  of  about  07 0 square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Seneca  Lake,  and  is  drained  by  Canandaigua 
Outlet,  Muii  and  Elint  Creeks,  and  other  smaller  streams, 
which  supply  motive  power  to  numerous  mills.  It  contains 
Canandaigua  and  Honeoye  Lakes.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating. and  in  the  S.  part  somewhat  hilly.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally a rich  .sandy  loam,  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
fruit.  In  1850,  this  county  produced  1,047.782  pounds  of 
butter,  and  402,955  of  wool,  the  greatest  quantity  produced 
by  any  county  in  the  state.  Water  limestoue,  gypsum,  and 
some  iron  are  found.  A branch  ui  the,  Ceiitiai  Railroad 
traverses  this  county;  the  Canandaigua  and  Elmii-a  Rail- 
road and  the  Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad  meet 
at  the  county  seat;  and  the  Erie  Canal  touches  its  northern 
border.  The  limits  of  this  county  originally  comprised  the 
territoiw  of  several  of  the  now  adjacent  counties,  and  ex- 
tended to  Lake  Ontario,  whence  its  name.  Capital,  Canan- 
daigua. Pop.  44,5C3. 

ONTARIO,  a county  of  Canada  West,  bordering  upon 
Lake  Ontario,  has  an  area  of  851  S(iuare  miles.  This  county 
is  watered  by  several  small  streams  flowing  into  Lake  On- 
tario, also  into  laike  fSimeoe,  which  forms  its  north-western 
boundary.  The  railroad  leading  from  Kingston  to  Toronto 
traverses  this  county.  Capital.  .A.shawa.  Pop.  30,570. 

O.N'TARIO,  a post-towmship  forming  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  Wayne  co.,  New  York,  on  Lake  Ontario.  Pop.  2320. 

ONTARIO,  a small  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 

ONTARIO,  a post-office  of  La  Grange  co..  Indiana. 

O.NT.LRIO,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  13  miles  N. 
of  Knoxville. 

O.NTENIENTE,  on-ti-ne-^iPi.^.  a town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Valencia,  11  miles  S.W.  of  San  Felipe,  on  the  riglit  bank 
of  the  Ciariano.  Pop.  9508.  It  has  several  pari.--h  churches, 
decayed  convents,  hospital,  and  college,  and  a residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Almodovar;  also  active  manufactures  of  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics. 

ONTO.NAGMN  or  TENAN/GON,  a river  of  IMichigan,  the 
largest  affluent  of  Lake  Superior  from  the  S.,  rises  in  Onto- 
nagon county  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  flowing  nearly 
N.,  enters  the  lake  in  lat.  46°  52'  N. 

ONTONAG'ON.a  newly  formed  county  of  "Michigan,  forms 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Ujiper  Peninsula,  liordering 
on  Lake  Superior.  Area  estimated  at  2300  square  miles. 
The  Montreal  River  forms  its  S.W.  boundary,  and  sepai  atcs 
it  from  Wisconsin;  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Ontonagon  River. 
The  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  The  Porcuiiine  Moun- 
tains. in  the  N.  part,  rise  about  12()0  feet  above  the  lake. 
The  county  contains  an  abundance  of  pure  copper.  Capital, 
Ontonagon.  Pop.  in  ISLO,  4508. 

ONTONAGON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Ontonagon  co., 
Itlichigan,  on  Lake  Superior,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon. 
It  has  4 churches  and  1 newspaper  office.  See  Appendix. 

ON'T'WA,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  879, 

ONOV'ARD,  a post-office  of  Stewart  co.,  'Tennessee. 

ONZAIN,  A.xa'zixc/,  a village  of  France,  on  the  railroad 
from  Orleans  to  Tours,  46  miles  from  Orleans. 

00.  o,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haute-Garonne, 
4 miles  W.  of  Bagnere.s-de-Luclmn,  singularly  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  I’ort,  or  Col  d'Oo,  a pass  of  the  Pyrenees, 
9848  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  it  is  a cascade  853  feet  high. 
Pop.  430,  many  of  whom  are  em|iloyed  as  guides. 

OOANEE,  oo'd-nee',  a small  vilbige  of  West  llindostan, 
province  of  Guzerat,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Surat. 
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OOANLTN.  See  Wanlin. 

OOBA,  OUBA  or  UBA,  oo'bi,  a river  of  Siberia,  govern 
ment  of  Tomsk,  flows  W.S.W..  and  joins  theirtish.  Length, 
above  100  miles. 

OOBSA  (OUBSA  or  URSA)  NOR,  ooWsa  nor,  a lake  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  Khalkas  Territory.  Lat.  49°  SO'  N.,  Ion.  92° 
E.  Length,  75  miles;  breadth,  25  miles.  It  receives  many 
small  rivers.  Large  sturgeons  and  other  fish  are  found  in  it. 

OOCH,  ootch,  a fortified  town  of  North-West  llindostan, 
dominions,  and  35  miles  S.W.  of  Bhawlpoor,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Chenaub  and  Sutlej.  Lat.  29°  11'  N.,  Ion.  70°  50^ 
E.  Pop.  20,000.  It  has  an  active  trade. 

OOCHEE.  OUCIII  or  UCHI.  oo'chee,  written  also  YOUNO- 
NING,  YUN-PIN  or  FOU-HOA,  a town  of  Chinese  Toorki.s- 
tan,  230  miles  N.E.  of  Kashgar.  It  has  an  imperial  mint. 

OODABAD,  OUDABAD  or  UDABAD.  oo-dd-bad',  a town 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  38  miles  S.E.  of  Nakhchevan.  Pop 
6000.  (?) 

OODA,  OUDA  or  UDA,  ooMd,  a river  of  Siberia,  rises  in  the 
S.E.  slope  of  the  Stanovoi  Mountains,  flows  E.N.E.,  and  falls 
into  a large  bay  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  opposite  the  island 
of  Feklistoo ; total  course  200  miles. 

OODAI,  OUI)AI  or  UDAI,  oo-dP,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in 
the  S.W.  part  of  the  government  of  Tchernigov.  flows  S.E., 
and  above  Loobny  joins  the  Soola  on  the  right;  total  course 
160  miles. 

OODANA.  omddhiS,  a large  village  of  Beloochi.stan,  18 
miles  E.  of  Gundava,  on  the  route  to  Shikarpoor;  lat.  28° 
30'  N.,  Ion.  67°  49'  E.  Seven  miles  E.  of  this  place  are  the 
ruins  of  Old  Oodana. 

OOD.tPEE,  oo'di-peeC  written  also  UDIPU,  a town  of  Bri- 
ti.sh  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  district  of  Canara,  near 
the  Malabar  coast,  32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mangalore,  and 
havi'^g  ^ome  remarkable  Hindoo  temples  and  collegi's. 

OODEENUGGUR.  oo-dee-nug?gur,  a collection  of  ruins  in 
the  Punjab, on  the  Jhylum,  (anc.  ITi/daspes.)  near.Iulalpoor. 
conjectured  by  Burnes  to  mark  the  site  of  Niaxa,  founded 
by  Alexander  after  his  victory  over  Porus. 

OODEEPOOR,  oo-dee-poor/,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay.  100  miles  N.E.  of  Surat;  lat.  22°  12'  N., 
Ion.  74°  7'  E.  It  is  reported  to  compri.se  1000  houses. 

OODEEPOOR  or  ODEYPOOR,  a town  of  llindostan,  150 
miles  S.  of  Gwalior;  lat.  23°  52'  N.,  Ion.  78°  9'  E. 

OODIPOOR,  a town  of  Hindustan.  See  Odeypoor. 

OODINSK,  OUDINSK  or  UDINSK.  oo'dinsk'  or  oo-deensk^, 
a towni  of  Siberia,  government  of  Irkootsk,  on  the  Ooda.  E. 
of  Lake  Baikal,  80  miles  N.E.  of  Selenghinsk.  Pop.  3000. 

OODOO-DA-KOTE.  oo'doo-di-kot.  a village  of  India,  in  the 
Punjab.  Lat.  30°  30'  N.,  Ion.  71°  14'  E. 

OODSKOI,  OUDSKOI  or  UDSKOI,  ood-skop,  a village  of 
East  Sibei'ia,  on  the  Ooda,  (Uda,)  near  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

OOFA,  OUFA  or  UF.A,  oo'fi,  a river  of  European  Russia, 
government  of  Orenboorg,  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  flows 
S.W.,  and  joins  the  Belaia  near  Oofa.  Length,  400  miles. 

OOFA,  OUFA  or  UFA,  a town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the 
government  of  Orenboorg,  on  the  Oofa  and  the  Belaia,  200 
miles  N.  of  Orenboorg.  Pop.  5900.  1 1 is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  a mosque,  and  manufactures  of  various  descri|)tions. 

OOGLITCH,  OUGLITCH  or  UGLl'TOH.  oog'litch'  or  oog'- 
leetclP,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  6U  miles  5V.S.W. 
of  Yaroslav,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga.  Pop.  8060. 
It  is  enclosed  by  earthen  ramparts,  and  has  a ruined  citadel, 
a monastery.  30  churches,  and  several  sthools.  It  is  men- 
tioneil  in  Russian  history  as  early  as  1218. 

OOGRA,  OUGR.A  or  UGR.A,  oo/grd.  a river  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Kalooga.  joins  the  Oka  about  9 miles  above  the 
town  of  Kalooga.  Total  course  about  200  miles. 

001,  OUI  or  UI,  oo'ee,  a river  of  West  Siberia,  between 
the  governments  of  Orenboorg  and  'Tobolsk,  rises  in  the 
Ural  Mountain.s,  and  after  an  E.  course  of  200  miles,  joins 
the  Tobol  at  Oost-Ooiskaia. 

OO.TAK  or  OU.TAK,  oo'j.^k',  a bay  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  island  of  Kodiak,  about  12 
miles  N.  of  the  Russian  Company’s  establishment  of  Carl  uek, 
near  lat.  57°  14'  N..  and  Ion.  152°  W.;  extending  27  miles 
S.S.E. 

OO.IEIN,  oo'jAn',  written  also  00.1  .AIN,  OUGEIN.  OU.IEIN 
and  UGEIN,  (anc.  Ozena-f)  a fortified  city  of  Central  Hin- 
dostan,  254  miles  S.AV.  of  Gwalior,  and  the  former  capital  of 
its  dominions.  Lat.  23°  11'  N.,  Ion.  75°  51'  E.  Its  walls  are 
about  6 miles  in  circumference,  the  town  being  compactly 
built  on,  though  the  public  w'ays  are  stated  to  be  airy,  paved, 
and  clean.  Principal  edifices,  several  mos(iues  and  mauso- 
leums. the  palace  of  Dowdut  Row  Sindia.  and  some  Ilim.oc 
structures,  in  one  of  which  is  a remarkable  S'/ulpturiMl  image 
of  the  bull-god  iXundi.  'The  city  has  an  active  trade;  im- 
ports being  fine  white  cloths,  turbans,  and  dyed  goods.  wlLfa 
assafoetida  from  Sinde,  and  European  and  Chinese  produce 
from  Surat;  exports,  cotton,  coarse  clothw.  Malwah  opium, 
and  diamonds,  in  transit  from  Bundelcund  to  Surat.  Around 
it  are  various  temples  and  palaces;  and  1 mile  N extensive 
remains  of  a more  ancient  city  have  been  discovered. 

00-KIANG  or  OU-KIANG,  oo'ke-dng,  a considerable 
river  of  China,  provinces  of  Koei-cho  and  Sechuen,  joint 
the  Yang-tse-kiang,  after  a N.  course  oi  500  miles. 
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(^OKKSDIA,  OUKKSIMA  or  UKESTMA,  oo-ki-soe/md,  an 
inland  of  Anain.  Gulf  of  Toiiquiii,  lat.  18°  50'  N.,  lou.  106° 
20'  E.,  and  25  niiU'g  in  circuit. 

OG'LA  or  UL'LA,  a parish  of  Ireland.  Munster,  co.  of 
Limerick,  with  a station  on  the  Limerick  and  IVaterford 
Railway.  5 miles  N.W.  of  Tipperary. 

OGLAN-,  (OULAN-  or  ULAN-)KHOTON,  oo'ldn/  ko'ton'.  a 
town  of  .Mongolia,  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  120  miles 
X.N.W.  of  Reking. 

0 GLAX-,  (0ULAN-,  or  ULAN-)0B0,  oo'ldn^  o/bo',  a moun- 
tain of  Mongolia,  Khalka.s  country.  It  rises  out  of  a plain 
200  miles  S.  E.  of  Oorga. 

OOLASII,  OULASII  of  ULASH,  oo'ldsh/,  an  Armenian 
village  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  and  17  miles  S.E.  of  Seevas. 
Near  the  village  are  some  extensive  government  saltworks. 

00LE1)-.JE1.LAT  or  OULED-D.TELLAT,  oo'l^d'.jel'ldt',  a 
town  of  .'Vlgerian  Sahara,  35  miles  \V.  by  S.  of  Biskra.  R.  2750. 

OOLTASSOOTAl,  OULIASSOUTAI,  or  ULIASSUTAI,  oo'- 
le-ds-soo-tR,  a consider  tide  town  of  Jlongolia.  on  the  Oolias- 
sootai  River,  ne.ar  lat.  47°  35'  X.,  Ion.  96°  E.  1 1 is  the  re.sidence 
of  a Maiitehoo  general,  and  the  place  of  a Tartar  gaT  ri.«on. 

OOLTGEXSRL.^AT,  OIRhSus  plat',  a village  of  the  Xether- 
lands.  South  Holland,  on  Overtiakkee  I.sland.  Rop,  1260. 

OGM.\X,  OU.MAX  or  U.MAX,  oo'mdn',  a town  of  Russia, 
government  and  115  miles  S.  of  Kiev.  Rop.  3500.  It  is  en- 
closed by  earthern  ramparts,  and  has  several  churches. 

OGMXAK  or  OU.MX  AK.  oom'ndk'.  one  of  the  Fox  Islands, 
North  Racific  Ocean,  S.IT.  of  Oonalaska,  50  miles  long,  12 
miles  bread.  It  has  a volcano  which  ejects  hot  water. 

OON,  oon,  a town  of  Western  Ilindostan,  15  miles  N.  of 
Rahdunpoor.  Lat.  24°  15'  N.,  Ion.  71°  45'  E. 

OONALASKA,  OONALASIIKA,  UNALASCIIKA  orUNA- 
LASIIKA,  oo-nji-ldsh'ka.  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Fox  Islands. 
North  Racific  Ocean;  lat.  of  Rort  Illuluck.  53°  52' N.,  Ion. 
166°  32' W.  Length,  75  miles:  greatest  breadth,  20  miles. 
Surfiice  mountainous,  and  rising  to  the  volcano  Makon- 
ehinsk,  in  its  centre.  The  island  is  thinly  peopled,  but  it 
can  supply  ships /with  all  necessaries  except  wood. 

OONERROOR,  oo'ner-poor',  a large  village  of  Sinde,  20 
miles  N.  of  Hyderabad,  on  the  route  thence  to  Sehwan. 

OOXGA  or  OUNGA,  oon'ga,  an  i.sland  of  Russian  America, 
off  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska.  Lat.  65° 
30'  XL.  Ion.  160°  to  161°  W.  Length,  25  miles. 

OONT.\RA,  oo-ne-d'rd,  a walled  town  of  Ilindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Rajpootana.  Lat.  2,5°  51'  N..  Ion.  75°  52'  E. 

OONl  L A or  OUNTLA,  oo-niRli,  a village  of  Russia,  Finland. 
OONIMAK  or  OUNIMAK,  oo-ne-mdk^,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Fox  Islands,  North  Racific  Ocean.  Length,  65  miles; 
breadth,  25  miles.  Surface  mountainous  and  rugged,  with  3 
active  volcanoes,  the  principal  rising  to  8083  feet  above  the  sea. 

00X7,11  A,  OUN.JA,  oon'zh3,orUNSCHA.ariver  ofRus.sia, 
Kostroma,  after  a S.  course  of  2.50  miles,  joins  the  Volga. 

00X7,11  A,  OUN.JA  or  UNSCHA.  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Kostroma,  on  the  above,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Makariev. 

OOR.\,  OURA  or  UFA,  oo'pl,  a river  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Tcola,  flows  W.  and  S.,  and  joins  the  Oka  38  miles 
S.  of  Kalooga.  Course  130  jniles.  At  Toola  it  is  connected 
with  the  lion  by  a canal,  which  thus  e,«tablishes  a water 
communication  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 

Of)R.4LSK.  OURALSK  or  URALSK,  oo-r-llsk'.  a town  of 
Russia,  government  of  Orenboorg,  on  the  Ural.  155  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Orenboorg.  Rop.  13.000.  mostly  Cossacks  of  the 
Ur.al.  It  is  the  residence  of  their  attaman,  or  chief,  and 
has  5 churcln's.  a war  office,  and  various  factories. 

0 JRAL.^K.VERKllNEEorURALSK.  VERKIINTI.  v^rk'- 
nee  oo  r ilsk',  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Orenboorg, 
capital  of  a circle,  on  the  Ural,  125  miles  E.S.E.  of  Oofa. 
Rop.  38nil. 

OtJRATERE.  OURATKRE,  or  UUATEPE,  oo-ra-tl'p:\.  writ- 
ten also  OR.\  TUBE,  a town  of  Indepemlent  Toorkistan. 
Rokh.ara.  near  the  Khokan  Frontier.  90  miles  N.E.  of  8a- 
marcand.  and  stated  to  Ih;  as  large  as  that  city.  It  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a castle-crowned  hill,  is  enclosed  by  walls,  has 
broad  streets.  etirllnMi  houses,  tind  tihout  10  itiostiues.  Rojivj- 
lation  mosUy  Oozbeks.  and  said  by  llclmersen  to  be  more 
pi>li'bed  than  those  of  the  capital;  tiny  are  engagt'd  in 
manufactures  t'f  fine  sbttwls.  clo.aks  of  gotits’  hair,  and  cot- 
ton goods,  and  have  an  tictive  trade  with  Russiti  and  Kho- 
kan. goods  coming  from  which  countries  here  pay  toll. 

0 IRCH.V.  ii  rajahship  of  India.  8ee  Tiriikr. 

0 (RCII.V.  oor'ch.3.  tin  ancietit  town  of  Ilindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Buudelcuinl.  on  the  BetwahS  miles  8.  of  .Jhansi; 
lat.  2.5°  26'  X..  Ion.  78°  38'  E. 

'":>R[>EGHEM  or  0l tRDEG E.M,  fiRMeh-gh^m'.  a village 
' Rclgi  urn.  province  of  East  Flanders.  9 miles  S.E.  of  Ghent. 
Rop.  2100. 

<>i)RF.\,  OURFA,  UIIFA,  ooR/f3,  written  also  ORFAII, 
n'fi.  and  RtRflA,  (anc.  RleJao.)  a fortified  town  of  Asiatic 
Turk.y,  78  miles  S.W.  of  Diarhekir;  lat.  37°  8'  X.,  Ion.  38° 
'5'  E.  Estimated  popiilation  30.000,  a mixture  of  'I'urks, 
'■reeks,  .\rahs,  A rmenians,  amt  .T(uvs.  It  stands  on  both  de- 
. liviUes  of  a valley,  is  substantially  built,  and  flourishing, 
having  numerous  handsome  mosfuies.  several  Greek  and 
.Xrmeniau  churches,  and  ba/.n.ars,  brisk  manufactures  of 
cotton  goods,  goldsmiths’  wares,  and  morocco  leather,  con- 
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I siderable  commerce  in  British  manufacture.s,  vivtair-so  l)y 
I way  of  Aleppo,  a large  trade  in  corn,  raised  in  its  vicinity. 

1 and  sent  to  North  Syria,  and  a transit  trade  between  that 
I country  and  Mesopotamia.  OoRF.v  is  supposed  to  be  on  or 
I near  the  site  of  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, (Genesis  xi..  28.) 

OORGA,  OURGA  or  UKGA,  oor'gi,  a city  of  Mongolia, 
capital  of  the  Khalkas  country,  on  the  Toola,  (Tula.)  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Orkhon,  and  on  the  grand  route  from  Kiakhta  io 
Reking,  165  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kiakhta ; lat.  48°  N.,  lou.  108°  E. 
Ropulation  many  years  ago  estimated  at  7000.  of  whom  a 
fifth  were  priests.  It  has  a large  open  space,  surrounded 
with  temples.  Merchants’  quarters  are  larger  than  that  at 
Kiakhta,  but  its  buildings  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  many  of 
its  inhabitants  dwell  in  tents.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  S.  by  the 
lofty  mountain  Khan-oola,  which  tends  to  render  its  climate 
cold  and  damp.  It  has  a college  of  Mongolian  priests,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  Kootonktno,  or  deified  Lama  of  the  Mongols. 

OORGHENJ,  OURGIIEXB.J.  URGEXJ  or  URGIIEXD.JE, 
ooR'gh^nj',  written  also  ORGUNJ,  (New',)  a village  of  Central 
Asia.  Khiva  dominions,  on  a canal  near  the  Oxus,  IIU  miles 
N.E.  of  Khiva,  with  500  hou.ses,  and  formerly  of  commercial 
importance. 

OORGHENJ  or  OURGIIENDJ,  (Old,)  a village  of  Central 
Asia,  Khiva  dominions,  67  miles  N.W.  of  Khiva. 

OORIOORIN8KA1A,  OURIOURIXSKAI A or  URIUPINS- 
KAIA.  oo-re-oo-pin-skUd,  a market-town  of  South  Russia, 
Don-Cossack  territory,  on  the  Khoper,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Xo- 
vokhi'persk.  Here,  from  the  2i)th  of  September  to  the  15th 
of  October,  is  held  the  largest  annual  fair  in  the  govern- 
ment, at  which,  in  1837,  37,UOO  persons  attended. 

OORLOOJAH,  tJURLOUDJAlI  or  URLU.IAII,  ooRToo'jl  a 
ruined  city  of  Asia  Minor.  Anatolia,  near  its  S.5V'.  coast,  35 
miles  N.E.  of  Makree,  with  remains  of  temiiles,  an  aqueduct, 
and  sarcophagi,  mostly  ornamented  with  figures  of  lions. 

OOR. MA,  OURMA  or  URMA,  ooR/md,  a river  of  Siberia, 
issues  from  a lake  in  the  N.W.  of  the  government  of  'To- 
bolsk, flows  E.,  and  falls  into  the  W.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Obi.  'Total  cour.-e  90  miles. 

OORODMEEVAH,  OUROUMIYAH,  URUMIYAH  or 
URUMEA,  oo-roo-mee/ya,  written  also  URMIAII  or  OUR- 
MIAH,  a fortified  town 'of  North  Persia,  province  of  Azer- 
baijan, in  a fine  plain  12  miles  W.  of  Lake  Ooroomeeyah, 
and  64  miles  S.W.  of  Tabreez.  Estimated  pop.  25,000.  It 
is  the  see  of  an  Armenian  bishop,  supiio.-ed  to  be  the  'The- 
barma  of  Strabo,  and  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Zoroaster; 
but  it  is  .said  to  have  no  remains  of  antiquity. 

OOROOMEEYAH,  (LAKE  OF.)  or  SllAHEE,  shd'hee',  30 
miles  S.W.  of  'Tabreez,  is  70  miles  long  and  30  miles  broad. 
It  receives  .several  rivers,  contains  numerous  small  islands, 
and  has  waters  so  salt  as  to  be  unable  to  support  any  but 
the  lou’est  kinds  of  animal  life. 

OOROOMTSEE,  OUROUMTSEE.  URUMPTSI,  oo-roomt/- 
see',  (Chinese  TiJiou.  tc>-ho'd.)  a city'  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
8oougaria,  in  a volcanic  district  immediately  N.  of  the  'Thian- 
shan  Mountains,  on  the  Eelee  River,  and  on  the  route  be- 
tween Khamil  aiid  Eelee.^in  lat.  43°  45'  N.,  Ion.  88°  50'  E.  It 
is  large  and  thriving,  and  has  several  temples  and  ]iublic 
colleges.  It  is  reported  to  be  the  seat  of  a considerable  trade, 
and  a large  Chine.se  garrison.  Coal  beds  exist  in  its  vicinity. 
It  is  a place  of  exile  for  state  criminals  from  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kan-soo. 

OOROOR.  OUROUP,  URUP  or  OURUP,  oo-roop/,  one  of 
the  Koorile  Islands,  in  the  Noi-th  Pacific  Ocean,  clainu'd  by 
Russia,  and  immediately  N.  of  the  Japanese  island  Itoorcop. 
Lat.  45°  39'  N..  Ion.  149°  34'  E.  Length,  N.E.  to  S.W.,  ,50 
miles,  breadth  12  miles.  It  is  a mass  of  lofty  mountain.s, 
and  deep  glens,  clothed  with  long  rank  grass  and  large  lim- 
ber trees.  'The  mineral  ]u-oducts  comprise  copper,  sulphur, 
atid  quartz.  Otf  its  N.  side  are  4 small  islands,  producing 
a good  supply  of  vegetables  for  .shipping. 

OORUX,  oo'run',  a town  of  British  India,  province  of  Al- 
lahabad. 25  miles  8.E.  of  Banda. 

OORZHOO.M,  OUltJOUM,  URJUM,  ooR'zhoom',  written 
also  URSIILIM,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  85  miles 
S.  of  Viatka.  on  the  Oorzhoomka,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Viatka.  Pop.  19.50. 

OOS. \,  OU8A,  or  USA.  oo'sd.  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  flows  S.S.E. , and  joins  the 
Retchora.  at  the  town  of  Oosa.  'Total  course,  200  mih'S. 

OOSAKl,  oo-sd'kee,  a town  of  Japan,  island  of  Xiphon, 
S.E.  extremity,  near  the  Kino  Channel,  250  miles  S.W.  of 
Yeddo. 

OOSBEKS  or  OOSBECKS.  See  Oozbeks. 

OOSCA’T.  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Yoozoat. 

OOSCO'T'TA,  oos-kot'Ul,  a town  of  India,  Mysore  dominions, 
18  miles  N.E.  of  Bangalore. 

OOSH.  OUCH,  USCH.  oosh,  dr  OUCHI.  oo/.shee.  a town  of 
Chinese  'Toorkistan,  near  the  Khokan  frontier,  75  miles  W. 
of  Ak.soo.  Rop.  mostly  Oozbek.s. 

OOSIH'TSA,  OUCHl'TZA  or  USCIll'TZA,  oo-shit/s3  or  oe- 
sheet's.I.  a town  of  Russian  I'oland,  goverinnent  of  Rodoli-i, 
on  the  Dniester,  23  miles  E.S.E.  of  K.amieniec.  Roj).  2iiOO. 

OOSHNEI,  OUSHNEl  or  USIINEI,  oosh'mV,  a town  of 
North  Rersia,  in  the  province  of  Azerbaijan,  in  a line  plain 
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iO  miles  S.  of  Ooromeeyah.  It  was  formerly  important,  but 
now  comprises  only  about  200  houses. 

OOSIMA,  oo-see'md,  a small  but  populous  island  of  Japan, 
off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Niphon. 

OOSIMA,  a town  of  Japan,  Niphon,  on  its  E.  coast. 

OOSMAN,  OUSMAN  or  USMAN,  oos-nidn^,  a town  of 
Russia,  85  miles  S.W.  of  TamboT,  on  the  Oosman.  P.  4000. 

OOSOO'LA,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine. 

OOS'OOlU,  a town  of  India,  15  miles  S.  of  Bangalore. 

OOSOOREE.  OUSOURI  or  USURI,  oo'soo'ree'.  a river  of 
Mantchooria,  joins  the  Amoor  on  the  right.  Length,  340  miles. 

OOST,  OUST  or  UST,  oost,  (probably  from  the  Latin 
Ostium  or  Ostia;  Gr.  SLcrria,  “mouth”  or  “mouths,”)  a 
Russian  prefix  to  the  names  of  various  towns  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  rivers;  as,  Oostioog,  “ loog-mouth,”  (Yoog-mouth ;) 
Oost-Sysolsk,  “ Sysola-mouth,”  &c.,  situated  respectively  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yoog  and  Sysola. 

OGSTACKER,  os't^k'ker,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  2 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  5200. 

OOSTBURG,  o-sybuRG,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  Zealand, 
island  of  Cadsand.  5 miles  E.N.E.  of  Sluis.  Pop.,  1428. 

OOSTCAMP,  osPkiimp',  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
West  Flanders,  3 miles  S.  of  Burges,  near  the  railway  and 
canal  to  Ghent.  Pop.  4623. 

OOSTBUYNKERKE,  ost'doin-kfRK'eh,  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  canal  from  Fumes 
to  Nieuwport,  24  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1057. 

OOST-EECLOO,  Ost  A-klo/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  10  miles  N.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1862. 

OOSTENAU/LA.  a river  iii  the  N.  part  of  Georgia,  rises  in 
Gilmer  co.,  flows  nearly  south-westward,  and  unites  with 
the  Etowah  at  Rome  to  form  the  Coosa. 

OOSTERBEEK,  os^ter-bAk',  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  Gelderland,  3 miles  W.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  1524. 

OOSTERIIOUT,  os^ter-howt',  a market-town  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, province  of  North  Brabant,  f.  miles  N.E.  of  Breda. 
Pep.  7709,  including  282  military.  It  has  manufactures  of 
tiles  and  pottery,  and  a Latin  school. 

OOSTEJILAND,  os/tiw-lAnt'.  a village  of  the  Netherlan.ls, 
province  of  Zealand,  island  of  Duiveland,  6 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Zieiikzee.  Pop.  917. 

OOSTERZEELE.  os/ter-zA'leh.  a market-town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  East  Flanders.  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Ghent.  P.  2850 

OOyi'IOOG  VELIKEE,  OUSTIOUG  YELIKI  or  USTIUQ 
YEL! KI,  oos-te-oog/  va-lee'lcee,(or  the  “Great  Oostioog,”)  a 
town  of  I’ussia.  government  of  Vologda,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Yoog  and  Sookhona,  affluents  of  the  Dwina.  580  miles 
E..\.E.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Pop.  13,000.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  3 cathedrals,  28  other  churches,  several  mo- 
nasteries and  nunneries,  a government  b.ank  and  post-office, 
a large  exchange,  wdth  manufactures  of  tallow,  soap,  candles, 
leather,  tiles,  jewellery,  and  silver  goods,  and  some  saw- 
mills. Its  inhabitants  carry  on  a trade  with  Asia,  as  far  as 
Kiakhta,  in  corn,  lard,  linen,  ship  timber,  and  sail  cloth.  It 
has  an  impor'ant  annual  fair  on  the  8th  July. 

OOSTIOOZIINA,  OUSTIOUJN.\,  oos-tcMwzlPnA,  written 
also  USTIU8CIINA,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  200 
milbs  N.E.  of  Novgorod,  on  the  Mologa.  Pop.  2900. 

OOSTMALLE,  osPmAl'leh.  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
and  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  1115. 

OOSTNIEUWKERKE,  osPnyii'kgRK'eh,  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  West  Flanders.  20  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Bru- 
ges. Pop.  2347. 

OOST  ROM,  OUSTROM  or  USTROM,  oos'tromt,  a village  of 
Austrian  Silesia,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Teschen,  on  the  Vistula. 
Pop. 1800. 

OOST-  (OUST-  or  UST-)  SYSOLSK,  oost'se-solsk',  a town 
of  Russia,  government  and  420  miles  N.E.  of  Vologda,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Sysola  and  the  Vvtchegda.  Pop.  2400. 

OOST-  (0UST-orUST-100ISKAlA,oostoo-e-skPA.  a fort  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  government  of  Orenboorg,  at  the  confluence 
of  th(^  Ooi  (Ui)  and  the  Tobol. 

OOSTVLETEREN.  ost/vlA'teh-ren,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  Yser,  28  miles  S.W.  of 
Bruges.  Pop.  1038. 

OOSTWINKEL  or  OOSTWYNKEL.  ost/vvTn'kel,  a village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Lieve.  P.  1086. 

OOT.  ot,  two  villages  of  Beloochistan,  28  miles  N.  of  Lyaree, 
on  the  route  thence  to  Belah. 

OOTACAMUND,  oo'td-kd-mund',  a principal  sanatory  .sta- 
tion of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  in  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Mysore  table-land, 
52  miles  E.N.E.  of  Calicut;  lat.  11°  20'  N.,  Ion.  76°  50'  E. ; 
elevation  74U0  feet,  and  having  a European  climate. 

OO-TCHOO  or  OU-TCHOU,  oo'choo/,  a city  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Quang-see,  capital  of  a department,  130  miles 
W.N.AV.  of  Canton. 

OOTEGHEM,  oR,eh-gb5m';  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  West  Flanders.  7 miles  K.  of  Courtrai.  Pop.  2398. 

OO-THOO-SHAN  or  OU-THOU-CH AN,  oo  t’hoo  .shdn,  a 
mountain  of  China,  province  of  Kan-Soo;  lat.  35°  7'  N.,  Ion, 
104°  5'  E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

OOTMARSUM.  or  OOTMARSSU.M.  ot/mdR'sum,  a .small 
frontier  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Overyssel,  10 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Almelo.  Pop.  IIN. 
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OOTRABROOG,  oo't^d-droog^  a town  of  Hindostau,  My- 
sore dominions,  48  miles  N.E.  of  Seringapatam. 

OOTRIVALOOR,  oo'tre-vd-loor/.  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  and  47  miles  S.W.  of  .Madras. 

OOTUL,  oo'tiiP,  a town  of  Beloochistan,  province  of  Loos, 
30  miles  S.E.  of  Belah ; lat.  25°  44'  N.,  Ion.  66°  33'  E.  P.  2uCO. 

OOVELKA,  OUVELKA,  or  UVELKA,  oo-vAl/kd,  a river 
of  Russia,  government  of  Orenboorg,  joins  the  Ooi  at  Troitsk. 
Total  course  90  miles. 

OOZBEKISTAN.  See  Bokhara. 

OOZBEKS,  OUZBEKS  or  UZBECKS,  ooz'bek.st,  written 
also  USBECKS,  a people  of  Independent  Tartary.  in  Bok- 
hara. which  is  sometimes  called  Oozbekistan,  or  the  “coun- 
try of  the  Oozbeks.” 

OOZEN,  OUZEN  or  UZEN,  oozfen',  (Bolchoi,  bol-choi', 
and  Maeoi,  md-loif.)  two  rivers  of  European  Russia,  go- 
vernments of  Saratov  and  Orenboorg,  flow  parallel  to  each 
other,  S.E.,  for  about  250  miles,  and  from  10  to  30  miles 
apart,  and  finally  lose  themselves  in  salt  lakes,  100  miles 
from  the  Caspian. 

OOZH,  OUJ  or  UJ,  oozh,  written  also  USCH  and  USH,  a 
river  of  Rus.sia,  joins  the  Pripets.  a little  above  its  junction 
with  the  Dnieper,  after  a course  of  125  miles. 

OPALENITZ,  o'pd-lA'nits,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  23 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Posen.  Pop.  1345. 

OPALHKA,  a post-office  of  IValker  co.,  Georgia. 

OPALIN,  o-pd  lin/  or  o-pd-leent,  a market-town  of  Russian 
Poland,  government  of  Volhynia,  on  the  Bug,  47  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Vladimeer.  Pop.  1600. 

OPARO,  o-pd/ro,  or  RAPA,  rd'pd,  an  island  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Dangerous  Archipelago,  lat.  27°  38'  S.,  Ion.  144°  3'  W. 

OPATAU,  o'pd-tOw',  or  OPATOW,  o'pd-tov',  a market-town 
of  Austria,  Moravia,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Iglau.  Pop.  1201. 

OPATOW,  o-pdRov,  a town  of  Poland,  palatinate  and  20 
miles  N.W.  of  Sandomier,  on  the  Opatowka,  (Opatovka,) 
an  affluent  of  the  Vistula.  Pop.  2360. 

OPBRAKEL,  opfflrd'kel,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders!,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Audenarde.  Pop.  2300. 

OPEIZIKA,  a post-village  of  Ru.ssell  co.,  Alabama,  on  the 
railroad  between  3iontgomery  and  AVest  Point.  67  miles 
N.E.  of  the  former.  Another  railroad  extends  to  Columbus. 

OPELOUSAS,  o-pe-loo'sas.  a post-village,  capital  of  St. 
Landry  parish,  Louisiana,  on  the  New  Orleans  Opelou.sas 
and  Great  Western  Railroad.  50  miles  in  a direct  line  AV.  of 
Baton  Rouge,  and  7 miles  from  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Courtableau.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  picturesque  portions  of  Louisiana.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Franklin  College,  founded  in  1839,  and  contains  a court- 
house and  2 newspaper  offices.  Free  population,  786. 

OPEN  POND,  a post-office  of  Alabam.i.  See  AVoouville. 

OPHINSHAAV,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

0/PEQUAN  CREEK,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  ATrginia,  ri.ses  in 
Frederick  county,  flows  north-eastward,  forming  the  bound- 
ary of  Clarke  and  Jefferson  counties  on  the  right,  and  Frede- 
rick and  Berkeley  on  the  left,  until  it  falls  into  the  Potomac. 

OPHESSELT.  o-f§s/sMt,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ghent,  Pop.  1236. 

0/PHIR.  an  ancient  country  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  renowned  from  the  earliest  times  for  its  gold.  Some 
suppo.se  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  modern  Sofala;  others  con- 
jecture that  it  was  situated  in  the  East  Indies;  probably 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
“Golden  Chersonesus,”  (Chersmesus  Aurca.) 

OPHIR,  o/fjr,  a gold  district  of  New  South  AVales,  Bathurst 
CO..  118  miles  AA’.N.AV.  of  Sydney. 

O'PHIR,  a post-township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois.  P.  1229. 

OPHIR,  a post-office  of  Mariposa  co.,  California. 

OPHIR.  MOUNT,  an  isolated  mountain  of  the  Malay  Pe- 
ninsula, in  lat.  2°  30'  N.,  Ion.  102°  28'  E.,  45  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Alalacca,  having  a triple  peak,  and  estimated  to  rise  5693 
feet  above  the  sea.  Alost  of  the  gold  obtained  in  the  penin- 
sula is  found  around  its  base. 

OPHIR,  MOUNT,  a mountain  of  Sumatra,  near  its  AV. 
coast,  70  miles  N.AV.  of  Padang.  Lat.  0°,  Ion.  100°  E.  Esti- 
mated height  13.800  feet. 

0/PHIRVILLE,  a post-office  of  Placer  co.,  California. 

OPHIUSA.  See  Formentera. 

OPHOA'EN,  o-foRen,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Limbourg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meusi:,  24  miles  N.E.  of 
Hasselt.  Pop.  1135. 

OPl,  o^pee.  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra  II.,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Lake  Fucino.  Pop.  1800. 

OPINUAI.  See  Oppido. 

OPITERGIUM.  See  Oderzo. 

OPLADEN,  op'ld-den.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  15  milea 
S.E.  of  Du.s.seldorf,  on  the  AATpper.  Pop.  1190. 

OPL.A.IN,  a river  of  Illinois.  See  Des  Plaines. 

OPOCHNIA,  o-potch/ne-d.(?)  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government  and  26  miles  N.  of  Poltava.  Pop  3000. 

OPOCZNO,  o-potchRio.  a town  of  Poland,  province  cf 
Sandomier.  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  37  miles  AV.  of 
Radom.  Pop.  4110. 

OPOCZNO,  o-potch/no,  OPOTSCHNA  or  OPPOTSCHNA, 
op-potch'nd,  a village  of  Bohemia,  N.E.  of  Kbniggratz.  wiH, 
a castle.  Pop.  1500. 
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Ol*0CZN0  or  OPOTCIIXO,  o potch^io  a town  of  Russian 
Poland.  GS  miles  8.8. W.  of  War.^aw,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Drzewica.  A battle  was  fought  here  in  1655,  between  the 
Poles  and  Swedes.  Pop.  1475. 

OPOLE,  o-po'lA,  a town  of  Poland,  province  and  28  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Lublin,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula.  Pop.  1910. 

OPORTO,  o-poR/to,  (i.  c.  “The  port,”)  or  PORM’O,  (L.  For'- 
(tts  CaHe  or  FwKus  Oden/sis),  the  second  city  of  Portugal  in 
rank  and  commercial  importance,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Douro,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riverDouro,  2 miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  176  miles  N.E.  of  Lisbon.  Lat.  41°  9'  IS'.,  Ion.  8° 
37'  W.  This  is  said  to  be  the  cleanliest  and  most  agreeable 
city  in  Portugal.  It  extends  above  a mile  along  the  N.  bank 
of  the  river,  and  up  a steep  acclivity;  the  streets  rising  in 
terraces  one  above  the  other,  commanding  prospects  of  great 
beauty.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Douro  are  the  extensive 
suburbs  of  Villa  Nova  do  Porto  and  Gaya,  between  which  are 
the  immen.se  warehou.ses  for  storing  wdue.  Oporto  is  for  the 
most  part  well  built,  and  is  enclosed  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers,  and  further  protected  by  a fort.  From  the  strand 
rises  a broad  well-paved  street,  with  causeways  on  each  side, 
leading  to  two  equally  handsome  oblique  streets.  On 
the  side  of  the  hill  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty,  but  on  the  summit  they  are  generally  spacious  and 
cleanly,  and  contain  many  elegant  maii^ions.  The  houses 
in  some  places  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town  are  built  on  .so 
steep  an  acclivity  as  to  be  accessible  only  by  steps  cut  in  the 
rock.  There  are  in  all  11  public  squares,  called  cmnpos, 
many  of  which  are  ornamented  with  fountains.  The  most 
conspicuous  public  buildings  are  the  General  Hospital, 
Town-hall,  with  some  spacious  apartments,  a large  and  fine 
Cathedral.  80  other  churches,  1 of  which  was  founded  in 
559,  the  Epi.scopal  Palace,  many  handsome  belfries,  the 
English  Factory,  (a  fine  building  of  white  granite.)  New 
Exchange,  Jlint,  Barracks.  Italian  Opera-house,  and  a hand- 
some new  suspension  bridge.  Many  of  the  dwellings  have 
gardens  attached,  and  its  public  fountains,  like  most  of  the 
older  public  edifices,  are  ornamented  with  arabes(iue  carv- 
ings. One  of  the  most  stiiking  architectural  objects  in 
Oporto  is  the  Torre  dos  Chrigos,  (Tower  of  tlie  Clergy,) 
attached  to  the  church  of  the  same  name.  Near  it  is  the 
market  called  Cordoaria.  which  is  w'ell  supplied  with  fish, 
fruit,  and  vegetables — the  venders  all  women.  The  city  had 
formerly  numerous  convents,  but  many  of  these  were 
destroyed  during  its  siege  by  the  troops  of  Don  Pedro  in 
1832,  and  others  have  been  appropriated  to  secular  purpo.^^es. 

Oporto  is  the  seat  of  a medical  college,  and  other  superior 
schools,  and  has  a foundling  hospital,  numerous  other 
hospitals,  a public  library  and  gallery  of  paintings,  com- 
mercial association,  several  clubs,  banks,  insurance  offices, 
and  a steam  navigation  couijiany.  Many  silk  factories  are 
established  in  and  around  the  city,  which  has  also  manu- 
factures of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  shawls,  leather, 
earthenwares,  and  soap,  ship-building  yards,  and  iron 
foundries.  Oporto  being  the  chief  manufacturing  city  in 
Portugal,  upwards  of  20  English  mercantile  firms  are  esta- 
blished here,  who  have  large  warehouses  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  by  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade 
is  con<lucted. 

The  harbor  is  safe  when  once  gained,  but  its  entrance 
Is  obstructed  partly  by  rocks  and  partly  by  a shifting  sand- 
bar. It  is  accessible  however  from  the  sea  for  vessels  of 
from  200  to  300  tons,  and  the  Douro  is  navigable  for 
river-craft  to  100  miles  above  the  city.  The  quay  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  town,  having  on  one  side  a street, 
and  on  the  other  a wall,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
ships’  cables.  The  Douro  is  subject  to  extraordinary  and 
dangerous  freshets  by  the  rains  or  melting  of,4he  mountain 
snows.  On  these  occasions  booms  are  placed  on  the  quay  to 
secure  the  safety  of  v^^ssels.  as  no  cables  will  then  hold 
them.  The  princit)al  trade  of  Oporto  is  in  wine,  white  and 
red,  but  chiefly  the  latter.  The  lesser  articles  of  export  are 
bullion,  oil,  sumach,  lemons,  oranges,  wool,  refined  sugar, 
cream  of  tartar,  salt,  leather,  cork,  and  linen.  The  chief 
imports  are  corn,  beef,  sugar,  coffee,  deals,  woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  and  hardware  from  England ; fish,  both  from 
England  and  Newfoumlland ; hemp  and  flax  from  the  Baltic, 
and  rice  from  the  United  States.  'J'he  trade  in  wine  is 
monopolized  by  the  Douro  Wine  Company.  Tin?  shipments 
of  red  port  wine,  in  1848.  amounted  to  30.624  pipes;  of  which 
23,354  were  for  Great  Britain;  the  remainder  went  chiefly 
to  Brazil  and  the  Unitcul  Stat(‘s.  In  1849.  the  shipiinmts 
amounted  to  41,588  jnpes;  of  which  25.424  were  for  Great 
Britain.  Near  the  city  are  mines  of  coal,  copper,  and  anti- 
mony, but  they  are  at  present  little  if  at  all  wrought. 
k)od  roods  connect  Oporto  with  Braga  and  Viana.  and  it 
luis  been  proposed  to  construct  a railway  to  Lisbon,  and  also 
to  extend  the  line  northward  to  Spain. 

The  climate  of  Oporto  is  damp  and  foggy  in  winter.  The 
unhealthy  season  is  from  the  beginning  of  .luly  to  the  end 
of  August.  The  heiit  during  the  day  is  quite  oppressive, 
although  a cold  wind  prevails  on  the  river,  and  a chilling 
sea-fog  comes  up  the  Douro  every  evening  at  the  turn  of  the 
tide. 

Oporto  was  capital  of  Portugal  till  1174,  when  the  seat  of 
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government  was  transferred  to  Lisbon,  la  1805,  it  was 
taken  and  .sacked  by  the  French,  who  retained  po.^se.'^.siou  of 
it  till  1809,  when  the  British  crossed  the  Douro,  and  com 
polled  them  to  retire.  Having  sided  with  Don  Miguel,  it  w as 
besieged  in  1831-2  above  a vear  by  the  troops  of  Don  Pedro, 
when  much  of  it  was  destroyed,  and  its  trade  w'as  for  the 
time  annihilated.  In  1847,  it  declared  in  favor  of  the 
insurrection  against  the  government  of  Donna  .Maria.  Pop 
estimated  at  80.000 ; of  which  about  25,000  are  in  the  suburbs 

OPOICTO,  a post-office  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Michigan. 

OPOSfSUM  CREEK,  an  affluent  of  Conewago  Creek,  ir 
Adams  co..  Peun.sylvania. 

OPOTCHKA  or  OPOTSCIIKA,  o-potch/kl,  a town  of 
Ru.ssia,  government  and  79  miles  S.  of  Pskov,  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Velikaia.  Pop.  2265. 

OPUTCH.XO,  a town  of  Russian  Poland.  See  Opoczno. 

OPOTSCHNA,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Opoczxo. 

OPPA,  opfpd,  a river  forming  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia,  joins  the  Oder,  8 miles 
S.W.  of  Oderberg,  after  an  E.S.E.  course  of  60  miles. 

OPPEL.X,  opfpeln,  a government  of  Prussia,  forming 
nearly  the  whole  of  Upper  Sile.^ia;  area  estimated  at  5184 
.square  miles.  Pop.  in  1849,  965.912. 

OPl’ELN,  op'peln,  (Slav.  OppoLie,  op-poPyA,)  a town  ot 
Prussian  Sile.<sia,  on  the  Oder,  51  miles  8.E.  of  Breslau,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  Pop.  7600.  It  is  enclo.sed 
by  walls,  and  has  a strong  castle  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  river,  an  old  Gothic  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  a 
synagogue,  royal  salt  magazine,  society  of  public  good,  a 
gymnasium,  numerous  schools,  and  manufactures  of  leather, 
ribbons,  linen,  and  earthenware. 

OPPENAU,  op'peh-now',  a walled  town  of  Baden,  circle 
of  Middle  Khine,  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ufl'enburg.  P.  2100. 

OPPENHEIM.  op/pen-hime',  a town  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Hes.se-Darmstadt,  province  of  Rheiu-Hessen,  capital  of  a 
county,  on  the  Rhine,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mentz.  Pop.  2360. 
It  w'as  formerly  an  imperial  free  town,  of  .some  importance, 
and  it  has  several  very  fine  churches,  (that  of  8t.  Sebastian 
being  one  <if  the  most  ancient  in  Germany,)  a synagogue,  a 
hospital,  and  the  ancient  Castle  of  Land.'-kron. 

OPPENHEIM,  op/pen-hlme',  a post-township  forming  the 
M'.  extremity  of  Fulton  co..  New  York,  about  60  miles  N.W. 
of  Albany.  Pop.  2363. 

OPPIDO,  op/pe-do,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  I.,  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Palmi.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bi.shop- 
ric.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  a cathedral,  8 other  churches,  and 
2 large  monasteries. 

OPPIDO,  (anc.  Opifnum,)  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Basilicata.  13  miles  N.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  3400. 

OPPIDOLO,  op-pee/do-lo,  is  the  capital  town  of  Pautellaria, 
an  island  in  the  Mediteranean. 

Oi’POTSCHNA,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Opoczno. 

OPPREBAIS,  op'preh-bA/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Brabant,  on  the  Great  Geete,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Brussels. 
Pop.  1613. 

OPSLO.  op'slo,  an  old  town  of  Norway,  now  forming  an 
E.  suburb  of  Christiania. 

OPUS,  o/poos,  a petty  town  of  Dalmatia,  67  miles  S.E.  of 
Spalatro,  on  the  Narenta.  Pop.  8U0. 

OH’US,  an  ancient  town  of  Greece,  the  traces  of  which  are 
near  the  channel  of  Talanta,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Thermopylae. 

OPWYCK  or  OPWIJK,  op/wik,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Brabant,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Brus.sels.  Pop.  3566. 

OQUA'GO  RIVER,  New  York.  See  Coquago. 

OQUAWKA.  o-kwd'ka,  a flourishing  post-village,  cai)ital 
of  Henderson  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  .Missi.ssiiipi 
Kiver,  132  miles  N.W.  of  Springfield,  and  5 miles  from  the 
I’eoria  and  Oquawka  Railroad.  It  has  an  active  business 
in  shiiiping  produce;  and  contains  4 churches  and  1 news- 
paper office.  Pop  1641. 

OR,  OR,  a river  of  Asia,  rises  in  Independent  Tartary,  near 
lat.  49°  30'  N.,  Ion.  59°  E.,  flows  N.,  and.  after  a course  of 
about  160  miles,  joins  the  left  bank  of  the  Ural,  near  Orsk. 

OBADOUR  ST.  GENEST,  o'rA'doOR/  sAn«  zheh'na/,  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Haute-Vienne,  8 miles  N.  of 
Bellac.  Pop.  1338. 

ORADOUR-8UR-GLANE,  o'rd'dooR/  sur  gldn,  a village  of 
F'rance,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Rochechouart.  Pop.  1740. 

OK ADUUU-SUK-Y AYRES,  o'rd'dooR^  sUr  vaiu.  a village  of 
France.  6 miles  S.  of  Rochechouart.  Pop.  in  1852.  3446. 

ORAGAWA.  o-rd-gdGvd,  a town  of  Jaiian.  on  a bay  on  th« 
S.E.  side  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  about  25  miles  S.S.E.  cf 
Yeddo.  Pop.  about  20.000. 

UR.VGEUSE,  o'rd'zhuz/.  (i.  e.  “stormy,”)  an  island  of  thf 
Pacific,  near  New  Ireland. 

ORAl,  o'rV,  a.  small  town  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Agra. 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Jaloun. 

ORAISON,  o'rd'zAN“^  a market-town  of  France,  dejiart- 
ment  of  Basses-Alpes.  20  miles  S.W.  of  Digne.  Pop.  1890. 

ORAISON  or  ANTHONY  KAAN.  an  island  of  the  South 
Pacific,  off  the  E.  coast  of  New  Ireland.  15  miles  in  circuit. 

ORAKH.  o'rdK^  a pretty  town  of  Walhichia,  on  the  .la 
lomnitza,  7 miles  W.  of  its  junction  with  the  Danube;,  oppo 
site  llirschova. 

OR/AMEL',  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  New  York. 
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OJIAN.  o'r^n'.,  a fow  Bed  town  of  Algeria,  capital  of  its 
\V.  province,  2(0  miles  W.S.W.  of  Algiers,  on  the  Mediter- 
l aue^n;  lat.  35°  44'  N.,  Ion.  0°  41'  W.  l>op.  in  1849,  24.845, 
)f  V,  horn  17.281  were  Earopean.s.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a hill  called  Peak  8t.  Croi.x.  at  the  mouth  of  a small 
stream  in  a climate  extremely  hot,  but  healthy;  its  harbor 
is  very  bad,  but  the  por.-t  of  Mers-el-Keheer.  3 miles  distant, 
is  the  best  in  Algeria,  and  admits  large  vessels.  Oran  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1509,  ruined  by  an  earthquake 
in  1790,  and  abandoned  in  1792.  Under  the  Spaniards  it 
was  greatly  embellished,  and  surrounded  by  strong  fortifi- 
ciitions.  Of  these  only  the  citadel  was  left  erect  after  an 
earthquake.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1830,  and  occu- 
pied by  them  in  1831. 

OKAN.  o'rdn',  a province  of  Algeria,  hounded  on  the  W, 
by  .Morocco.  Area  38,899  square  miles.  Pop.  000,000. 

001  AN,  a post-village  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York,  about 
120  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

OR.\N.  a post-office  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana. 

OKANOE.  orOnj.  OAREEP  or  GARIEP,  gdr-eep'.  a river 
of  South  Africa.  Hottentot  country,  is  sujtjiosed  to  rise  in 
the  mountain  chain  bounding  on  the  IV.  the  settlement  of 
Port  Natal,  flows  W.  and  enters  tlie  Atlantic  near  lat.  28° 
38' S..  Ion.  10°  28'  E.  Near  its  month  it  has  been  found 
450  yards  across  in  October.  Its  banks  abound  with  ebony, 
mimosa,  and  willow  trees,  and  around  it  rich  copper  nr(*s 
are  said  to  exist;  hut  the  country  between  it  and  the  Cape 
Colony  is  an  irreclaimable  desert.  Chief  affluent,  the  Yaal. 

ORANGE,  orffnj,  (Fr.  jiron.  o'rfiNzlff;  anc.  A^-aiifsio,)  a 
town  of  Prance,  department  of  Vaucluse,  on  the  Aigues,  12 
miles  N.  of  Avignon.  Pop.  in  1852,  9824.  Streets  narrow, 
crooked,  and  ill-naved  ; but  it  has  some  good  squares 
adorned  with  fountains,  several  parish  churches,  a Protes- 
tant church,  communal  college,  and  hospital,  with  manufac- 
tures of  handkerchiefs,  colored  linens  called  toilex  d' OmiKje.. 
S(>rge.  and  silk  twist.  Its  chief  glory,  however,  is  its  Roman 
antiquities,  the  principal  being  a splendid  triumidial  arch, 
about  64  feet  in  length,  breadth,  and  height,  having  three 
arched  passages,  the  central  and  largest  of  which  is  28 5 feet 
high,  the  whole  flanked  by  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  and 
profusely  ornamented  with  sculptured  groups,  Ac.  There 
are  remains,  also,  of  a theatre,  and  other  Roman  buildings. 
Orange  was  long  the  capital  of  a principality,  wdiich  gave 
title  to  the  family  now  on  the  thrones  of  Holland  and  Nas- 
sau. The  King  of  the  Netherlands  still  retains  the  title 
of  I’rince  of  Orange;  bat  the  town  and  territory  were  ceded 
to  Louis  XIV.  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

OK.VNGE,  a district  in  the  S.E.  of  France,  which  originally 
formed  part  of  Gallia  Narboneiisis,  but  now  forms  part  of 
the  department  of  Vaucluse.  Its  capital  was  the  above  towm 
of  Orange. 

ORANGE,  ordnj.  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Vermont,  lias 
an  area  of  about  640  square  miles,  it  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Connecticut  IHver,  and  is  watered  by  the  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Rranches  of  tVhite  River,  and  other 
smaller  streams,  which  furnish  motive  power  to  numerous 
mills.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  mountainous  in  the  N. 
part.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  more  adapted  to  grazing  than 
tillage.  This  county  abounds  in  iron  ore,  slate,  and  granite, 
and  some  lend  ore  has  been  found.  The  Connecticut  River 
(navigable  by  means  of  canals  round  the  falls)  and  the 
Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroad  run  along  its 
border,  and  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  crosses  its  W.  ex- 
tremity. Organized  in  1781.  Capital,  Chelsea.  Pop.  25,455. 

ORANGE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  New  York,  has  an 
area  of  aliout  770  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Hud.son  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
and  is  drained  by  Walkill  and  Shaw'angunk  Rivers,  and 
other  smaller  streams,  wdiich  afford  valuable  water-power. 
The  surface  in  the  S.E.  parts  is  mountainous,  and  the  Sha- 
wangunk  range  passes  through  the  western  portion.  The 
other  parts  of  the  county  are  generally  hut  moderately  un- 
even. The  .soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  and  well  adapted 
to  grazing,  and  the  ‘'Orange  county  butter”  is  celebrated  in 
the  New  York  markets.  Iron  ore,  marble,  limestone,  and 
sandstone  are  abundant.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Cana! 
and  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  traverse  this  county, 
which  is  also  partly  intersected  by  the  Newburg  Branch 
Railroad.  Seats  of  justice.  Goshen  and  Newburg.  P.  t 3,S12. 

OR.VNGE.  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia,  has  an  area 
of '230  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rapidan. 
and  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  North  Anna  River.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  watered.  The 
county  contains  limestone,  iron  ore.  and  small  quanti*’es  of 
gold  are  fouml.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria Railroad.  The  name  of  the  county  was  derived  from 
the  color  of  the  soil  in  the  highlands,  which  were  included 
In  its  original  boundaries.  Capital.  Orange  Court  House. 
Pop.  10,851.  of  whom  4i4U  were  tree,  and  6i  11  slaves. 

ORANGE,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, has  an  area  estimated  at  650  square  miles.  The  Neuse 
River  flows  through  the  N.E.  part.  It  is  also  drained  by  the 
Eno  and  Newhope  Rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the 
toil  fertile.  Sandstone  underlies  a part  of  the  surface.  The 
Central  Railroad  of  North  Carolina  is  to  pass  through  the 
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county-seat.  Formed  in  1751,  and  named  in  honor  of  ■Wil- 
liam, Prince  of  Orange  and  King  of  England.  Capital, 
Hillsborough.  Pop.  16,947,  of  whom  11,839  were  free,  and 
5108  slaves. 

ORANGE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Florida,  a few  milea 
from  the  Atlantic,  has  an  area  estimated  at  2700  sq.  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N .E.  by  St.  John’s  River.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  is  covered  with  extensive  pine  forests,  interspersed 
with  numerous  i)onds,  cypress  swamps,  and  savannas  or 
grassy  jolains.  Many  small  emineiices  called  “hummocks” 
occur,  which  produce  the  live-oak  and  other  trees.  The  soil 
is  generally  sandy.  The  orange  and  lemon  flourish,  and  the 
sugar-cane  and  Indian  corn  are  cultivated.  Capital,  Mellon- 
ville.  Pop.  987,  of  whom  824  were  free,  and  163  slaves. 

ORANGE,  a new  county  in  the  E.8.E.  part  of  Texas,  has 
an  area  of  about  300  square  miles.  The  Sabine  River  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  E..  the  Nerhes  on  the  W.  and  S.M  ..  and 
Sabine  Lake  on  the  S.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  con- 
sists mostly  of  prairie.  Orange  county  was  formed  since 
1850.  by  a division  of  Jefferson  county,  which  it  I'esembles 
in  soil  and  productions.  Pop.  1916. 

Olt.ANGE.  a county  in  the  S.  ])art  of  Indiana,  has  an  area 
of  400  stpiare  milts.  It  is  drained  by  Patoka  and  Lost 
Rivers,  and  by  Sale  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly  in  the  S., 
and  undulating  in  the  N.  part.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile. 
The  carboniferous  limestone  underlies  the  county,  in  which 
several  caverns  are  found.  It  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
springs,  and  the  greater  jiart  of  it  is  well  timbered.  The 
New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad  pas.ses  through  the  N.E. 
part.  Organized  in  1816.  Capital.  Paoli.  Pop.  12,076. 

ORANGE,  a township  in  Grafton  co..  New  Hampshire.  .38 
miles  N.W.  of  Concord,  intersected  by  the  Northern  Railroad. 

I ’op.  382. 

ORANGE,  a post-township  in  Orange  co.,  Yermont,  11 
miles  S.E.  of  Montpelier.  I’op  936. 

ORANGE,  a post-village  and  town.«hip  of  Franklin  co., 
IMassachusetts.  on  (he  Vei-mont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad, 
70  miles  N.tV.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1622. 

ORANGE,  a post-township  of  New  Haven  co..  Connecticut, 
intersected  by  tlie  Wopewaug  River,  6 miles  \V.  of  New 
Haven.  Pop.  1974. 

ORANGE,  a post-township  on  the  E.  border  of  Steuben  co., 
New  York,  aborit  200  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2364. 

ORANGE,  u flouri'hing  i)ust-town  of  Essex  co.,  New  Jer- 
sey. on  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad.  3 niiles  W.N.W.  of 
Newark.  It  contains  7 or  8 churches,  2 banks,  1 newspaper 
office.  6 hoarding  schools,  about  18  stores,  and  numerous 
manufactories  of  hats  and  sluies.  A horse  railroad  extends 
from  (his  place  to  New'ark.  Pop.  about  5000. 

ORANGE,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania- 
Pop.  930. 

ORANGE,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co..  Pennsylvania. 

ORANGE,  a post-village  in  Cherokee  co.,  Georgia,  110  miles 
N.W.  by  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

ORANGE,  a township  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1735. 

ORANGE,  a village  of  Ashland  co  , Ohio,  about  90  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  about  300. 

ORANGE,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  128^. 

ORANGE,  Ohio,  a station  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati  Railroad,  16  miles  from  Columbus. 

ORANGE,  a town-hip  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  257 1. 

ORANGE,  a township  of  Delawaro  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  990. 

ORANGE,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  987. 

ORA.NGE.  a post-office  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio. 

ORANGE,  a township  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio.  Pop  934. 

ORANGE,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  941. 

ORANGE,  a township  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  801. 

ORANG  E,a  post-township  of  Fayette  10. .Indiana.  Poi'  7 61 

ORANGE,  a township  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1277. 

OR-4NGE,  a township  of  Ru.sh  Indiana.  I’op.  1362. 

ORANGE,  a small  village  of  Benton  co  , Missouri 

ORANGE,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa. 

ORANGE  BAY',  Terra  del  Fuego.  E.  side.  Hardy  Penin 
sula ; lat.  55°  31'  S.,  Ion.  68°  2'  30"  AV.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
excellent  harbors  on  this  coast : and.  whih;  large  enough  to 
contain  a sejuadrou  of  line-of-battle  ships,  is  not  more  com- 
modious than  safe.  The  depth,  close  to  the  shore,  is  three 
fathoms,  and  nowhere  exceeds  twenty  liithonns,  with  a fine 
sandy  bottom. 

ORANGEBURG,  or'inj-hurg,  a district  in  the  S.AV.  centr.al 
part  of  South  C.arolina.  has  an  area  of  1438  .square  mi'es.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Congaree  and  8anlee  Rivers, 
on  the  8.W.  by  the  South  Edisto.  and  intersected  by  the 
North  Edisto.  The  surface  i.s  .sonujwhat  diversified;  tlie 
soil  is  moderately  fertile.  Lumber  and  turpentine  are  pre- 
cured from  the  pine  forests  of  the  di-trict.  It  is  inter.s<>etc I 
by  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  and  in  purt  by  the  Coiom 
bia  Branch  Railroad.  Ca)dta'.  ( 'rangelurT  Cmirr  Ilou.se 
Pop.  24.896,  of  whom  8313  were  free,  atid  16,5^3  slaves. 

ORANGEBURG,  a post-village  of  Ylarion  co..  .Missi.s“*ppi, 
80  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Jack.son. 

ORANGEBURG,  a post-village  of  Masoi  co..  Kentucky,  8 
miles  S.E.  of  Alaysville. 

ORANGEBURG  COURT  HOUSE,  capital  of  Orangeburg 
district,  South  Carolina,  on  the  left  bank  of  North  Edist » 
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RJvfr.  44  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Columbia.  It  is  conneeted  by 
railroad  with  Columbia  and  Charleston,  and  has  considera- 
ble business. 

ORANGE  COURT  HOUSE,  capital  of  Orange  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  80  miles  N.VV.  of 
Richmond,  and  92  miles  from  'W  ashington.  It  contains  2 
churches,  and  about  600  inhabitants.  Four  miles  from  this 
place  i.s  Montpelier,  the  former  residence  of  .James  Madi.son. 

OH'ANGE  FAC/TORY,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  North 
Carolina. 

OR.CNGE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Florida. 

ORANGE  LAKE,  a post-office  of  .Marion  co.,  Florida. 

OTUANGEPORT,  a post-office  of  Niagara  co.,  New  York. 

ORANGE  RIVER,  RupUBr.ic  of,  a recently  settled  por- 
tion of  South  Africa,  beyond  the  N.E.  frontier  of  Cape  Colo- 
ny, apparently  comprised  between  the  Nu  Gariep  on  the  S., 
and  the  Ky  Gariep  or  Vaal  on  the  N.;  length  375  miles; 
area  about  50,000  square  miles.  It  is  characterized  by  im- 
mense flats,  covered  with  a mixture  of  sweet  and  sour  grass; 
has  numerous  streams,  supplying  sources  both  of  natural 
and  artificial  irrigation ; and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
rearing  of  cattle  and  woolkd  sheep.  The  inhabitants  de- 
clared their  independence,  and  established  a republic  in 
1854,  previous  to  which  the  executive  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  a British  resident,  who  presided  also  over  a 
legislative  council,  composed  of  the  resident  magistrates  and 
sundry  representatives. 

ORANGE  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  Virginia, 
104  miles  N.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

ORANGE  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Marion  co..  Florida. 

OIPANGETOWN  or  OIPANGE.  a township  of  Rockland 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  and 
on  the  New  Y^ork  and  Erie  Railroad,  about  28  miles  N.  of 
New  York.  It  contains  the  village  of  I’iermont.  Pop.  4709. 

OIPANGEVILLE,  a post-township  of  Wyoming  co..  New 
\>rk,  7 miles  W.  of  Warsaw.  Pop.  1438. 

ORANGEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co..  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  Fishing  Creek,  about  80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

ORANGEVILLE,  a post  office  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio. 

ORANGEVILLE,  township,  Barry  co.,  Michigan.  P.  364. 

ORANGEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  Indiana,  on 
Lost  River,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Paoli. 

ORANGEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Stevenson  co.,  Illinois. 

OR. AN  GO,  o-riing'go.  the  largest  and  southernmost  of  the 
Bissagos  Islands  of  West  Africa,  lat.  11°  10'  N.,  Ion.  16°  W. 
Length,  from  E.  to  W.,  25  miles;  breadth  10  miles. 

OR.A.M.  o-rilRiee,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  divi- 
sion aaid  40  miles  N.  of  Caglia7-i.  Pop.  1840. 

ORANIUO,  o-r^-neeAlo.  a valley  in  the  N.  of  Montenegro, 
near  the  tVontioi's  of  Herzegovina,  and  the  scene  of  many 
desperate  combats  between  the  Montenegrijis  and  Turks. 

OR.ANIENB.AUM,  o-rd'ne-en-bowm\  (“  Orangetree,’’)  a 
town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Ajihalt-Dessau.  8 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Dessau.  Pop.  2010.  It  has  a handsome  palace,  with  parks 
and  orange  groves,  (whence  its  name.) 

GRANT  ENBAUM,  o-rd^ne-en-bowm',  a town  of  Russia, 
governmetit  and  19  miles  W.  of  St.  Petei-sburg,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Cronstadt.  Pop.  1400.  It  has  a large  imperial  palace,  and 
a marine  hospital. 

GRANT ENBURG.  o-i-a/ne-en-bdORG'.  or  RANTENBURG, 
rd'ne-en-bOoRG'.  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  90  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Riazan,  with  3080  inhabitants,  some  remains  of 
fortifications,  and  a considerable  trade  in  corn. 

GRANI ENBURG.  o-rd'ne-en-b6oRG.  a town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg,  26  miles  N.N.E.  of  Potsdam,  on 
the  Havel.  Pop.  2990. 

GRANMGRE,  o'n_m-moW,  a town  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
Connaught,  county’  and  5 miles  E.  of  Galway,  at  the  head 
of  Granmore  Bay.  Pop.  of  town,  800.  It  has  a handsome 
parish  church,  a large  Roman  Catholic  chaiiel.  a castle  of 
the  15th  century,  and  a considerable  traffic  in  turf,  sea 
manui-e,  and  fish. 

GRANSAY  ISIjAND,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  See  Grons.vy. 

GRATGV  or  GR  A'J’OW,  o-rd-tov/,  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government  and  93  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kiev.  Pop.  1500. 

GRAVIC/A,  o-rd-vitAsd,  (Hun.  Nemd,-Orovicza,  riA'mSU 
o'rftlPveet'soh',)  a town  of  S.E.  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Krasso, 
63  miles  S.S.E.  of  Temesvar,  with  silver,  iron,  and  copper 
mines.  Pop.  3793. 

GRB,  orb  or  oRp,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Lower  Fran- 
conia, on  the  Orb,  42  miles  N.W.  of  Wiirzburg.  Pop.  4469. 
It  has  mineral  springs  and  salt  mines,  yielding  30,000  cwt. 
af  salt  annually. 

GRB,  oRb,  (anc.  O'hrisf)  a river  of  France,  department 
of  Herault,  rises  near  Itoumi^res,  on  the  boundai-y  of  the 
department  of  Aveyron,  flows  S.  past  Beziers,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Canal  du  Midi,  and  7 miles  below  enters  the 
Mediterranean  after  a course  of  60  miles. 

Glb'BANSAY  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  Scotland.  E. 
of  the  N.  peninsula  of  Barra.  Length  three-fourths  of  a mile. 

ORBASSANG,  OR-bds-sd'no,  a town  of  Piedmont,  province 
nd  8 miles  S.W.  of  Turin.  Pop.  2661. 

<4BBK,  oRboroRfbeh,  (anc.  Ur/af/ewitm.f)  a town  of  Switzer- 
lunU,  canton  of  Vaud,  on  the  river  Grbe.  here  crossed  by  two 
I'jngle  arched  bridges,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Yverdun.  Pop.  2000. 


It  has  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  stormed  and  *Ake 
by  the  Swiss  in  1475,  and  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  a 
residence  of  the  Burgundian  kings. 

ORBEC,  OR'b^k',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Calvados, 
on  the  Orbec,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Lisieux.  Pop.  in  1852.  3441 
It  has  manufactures  of  mousselines  de  laine,  fine  cashmeres 
tapes,  and  cotton  umbrellas. 

GRBEY,  oR'b.V.  a market-town  of  France,  department  o^' 
Haut-Rhin,  14  miles 'W.N.'W.  of  Colmar.  Poji.  in  1852.  5556 
It  has  acti\e  manufactures  of  printed  cotton  and  muslin 
goods,  fine  earthenware  and  glass. 

GRBISGLNTA,  a post-village  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 81  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

ORBITELLG.  oR-be-tfPlo,  or  ORBETELLG.  or.-bA-toPlo.  a 
fortified  town  of  Tuscany,  on  a promontory,  and  near  the 
Lake  of  Orliitello,  49  miles  S.E.  of  Pioml  ino.  Pop.  2500 
It  has  a commodious  port  for  small  vessels,  defended  by 
several  batteries. 

GRBITELLG.  LAKE  GF,  of  Tuscany,  about  5 miles  in 
length  by  3 miles  in  width,  communicates  S.W.  by  a narrow 
outlet  with  the  Alediterranean,  and  abounds  with  fish. 

GRH5Y,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ORC.A.  oRtk.U  a river  of  the  Sai-dinian  States,  in  Piedmont, 
flows  E.S.E.  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po.  which  it  joins  13  miles 
N.E.  of  Turin.  Total  course,  50  miles. 

GRCADES.  orica-dez,  ancient  name  of  the  Orkney  Islands. 

ORCE,  0R/th;i.  a tow'n  of  Spain,  province  and  80  ntiles 
E.N.E.  of  Grenada,  near  the  soin-ce  of  the  Orce.  an  affluent 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  having  2310  inhabitants,  a garri- 
soned fort,  and  military'  magazini's. 

ORCHA,  a tow'n  of  Russia.  See  Orsha. 

OIUCHARD,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

ORCHARD  PORT/MAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

ORCHARD,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

OIUCHAltDLEIGH.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

OIPCHESTGN  ST.  GEORGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts. 

ORCHESTON  ST.  MARY,  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilt.s. 

ORCHIES,  OR'shee^,  a town  of  ranee,  department  of  Nord, 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Lille.  Pop.  in  1852.  3508.  It  is  enclosed  by 
a wall  and  fosse,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics, 
coarse  (‘arthenw’are.  and  soap. 

ORCHIL  LA,  OR-cheePya,  or  URCHILLA,  ooR-cheel/yA,  a 
small  island  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  belonging  to  Venezuela, 
80  miles  N.W.  of  Tortuga.  Lat.  11°  50'  N.,  Ion.  66°  14'  W. 
Length,  about  8 miles:  surface  low:  soil  arid. 

ORCHOMENUS,  or-konPe-nhs,  a ruined  city  of  Greece, 
government  of  Boeotia.  Its  remains  are  on  the  W.  shoreof 
the  Lake  Topolias.  7 miles  N.E.  of  Livadia. 

ORCTANO,  oR-chA'no,  a village  of  Tuscany,  province  of 
Pisa,  n miles  S.E.  of  Leghorn.  Pop.  1650. 

ORClftRES,  oR'se-aiiP.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Hautes-Alpes,  on  the  Drac,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Gap.  Pop.  1477. 

GRCG.  a river  of  Italy.  See  Grca. 

OR'CGP.  a pai’ish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

OR^CUT  CREEK,  a small  post-village  of  Bradfo-rd  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

OR'CUTTVILLE,  a village  of  Stafford  township.  Tolland 
cc.,  Connecticut,  on  the  New  London  and  Non  hern  Rail- 
road, 53  miles  N.  by  W.  of  New  London.  It  contains  a 
woollen  factory’,  sliingle-mill,  and  saw-mill. 

GRDESALL.  ord'.sal.  a pai-i.«h  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

GRGJTNARY  SPRINGS.  Shenandoah  co..  Virginia. 

GRDIQUIIILL,  orMik-hilT.  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Banff. 

GRD-OF-CAITTPNESS,  a stupendous  gi-anitic  mountain 
on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Scotland,  between  Caithness  and  ^ull.- 
erland.  1200  feet  in  height,  and  crossed  by  the  high  road 
into  Caithness. 

GRDUNA.  oR-doon/yA,  a town  of  Spain,  pi-ovince  of  Alava, 
22  miles  N.W.  of  Vitoria,  in  a fine  mountain  valley’,  on  the 
Nervion.  Pop. .3400.  It  is  enclosi'd  by  Moorish  walls,  flanked 
by  towers,  and  has  a hosjiital.  a custom-house  for  dues  on 
goods  entering  Castile,  and  an  extensive  trade  with  Bilbao. 

GRE,  a pai-ish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.s.sex. 

OREBR(J  or  GiREBRG,  o/ivl-broo',  a hen  or  province  of 
Sweden,  mostly’  between  lat.  59°  and  60°  N..  and  Ion.  14° 
and  16°  E.  Area  3264  square  miles.  Pop.  137  660.  Prin- 
cipal towns,  Grebro,  Nora,  Linde,  and  Askersnnd. 

GREBRG,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Hjelmar,  104  miles 
W.  of  Stockholm.  Pop.  4317.  It  is  built  of  timber,  houses 
painted  deep  red,  streets  wide  and  paved.  Its  ancient  castle 
is  surrounded  by  handsome  promenades.  In  the  principal 
church  is  a monument  to  Engelhardt.  and  here  is  also  the 
small  house  which  was  occu)iied  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  at  his 
election  to  the  throne,  in  1523.  Other  buildings  are  the 
Town-hall.  House  of  Assembly,  and  a hos])ital ; and  it  ha.s 
manufactures  of  woollens,  wax-cloths,  stockings,  vitriol,  and 
snuff,  and  an  active  trade  with  Stockholm. 

GRE  CREEK,  of  Michigan,  enters  the  Shiawa.ssee  River 
in  Genesee  county. 

OREEHINA.  See  Lehua. 

GREEtXG.  a town  of  Hindostan,  Btrndelcund,  23  miles 
N.E  of  Ditteah. 
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ORE'FIELl>,  a pusl-offioe  of  I.eliigli  oo.,  Pennsylvania. 

OREGON,  or'e-gon,  a state,  forming  the  mo.st  western 
portion  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  of  Nortli  Ame- 
rica, is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Washington  Territory,  on  the 
E.  by  Idaho,  on  the  S.  by  California  and  Nevada,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  lies  between  42°  and  46°  20'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  116°  31'  tyid  124°  30'  W.  Ion.,  being  about 
395  miles  in  length  trom  E.  to  W.,  and  295  miles  in  width. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  101,400  square  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country,  3Iouittuinx,  d-c.  — Oregon  is  usually 
divided  into  three  iJortions,  viz.,  the  Lower  Country,  or  por- 
tion next  the  ocean;  the  Middle  Country,  or  that  part  which 
lies  between  the  Cascade  Range  and  the  Blue  Mountains; 
and  the  Upper  Country,  or  that  portion  which  lies  between 
the  Blue  and  Bocky  Mountains.  On  approaching  Oregon 
from  the  sea,  it  presents  the  same  bold,  iron-bound  coast  as 
California,  but  with  this  difference,  tliat  the  coast  range, 
instead  of  running  parallel  with  the  Pacific,  is  composed  of 
a series  of  highlands,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  shore, 
through  whose  valleys  the  streams  of  the  Callapooya  or 
Callapuya  Mountains  (the  western  limit  of  the  Willamette 
Talley)  descend  to  the  ocean.  The  first  section  is  from 
75  to  120  miles  in  breadth,  and  includes  the  Willamette, 
Umpqua,  and  Rogue  River  Valleys,  the  first  running  par- 
allel with  the  sea,  and  tlie  others  at  right  angles  to  it.  The 
last  are  S.  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  The  large  valleys 
vary  in  length  from  40  to  150  miles,  and  from  5 to  85  miles 
in  width.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  AVillaniette  Valley 
is  the  Buttes,  high,  conical,  insulated  hills,  about  1000 
feet  in  height.  The  Middle  section  covers  a breadth  of  160 
miles,  and  is  mostly  an  elevated  plateau.  Ihe  Upper  Coun- 
try occupies  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
is  mostly  a sterile  and  dreary  region,  covered  with  lava, 
through  which  the  rivers  cut  their  channels  to  a great 
depth;  in  many  places  their  rocky  beds  are  inaccessible  to 
man  or  beast.  Oregon  may  be  emphatically  called  a moun- 
tiiinous  country.  About  half-way  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  ai-e  the  Blue  Muuntidns,  running 
nearly  N.  and  S.,  but  still  sending  off  ridges  in  different 
directions.  These  mountains  sometimes  rise  to  the  snow 
region,  but  are  generally  from  3000  to  4000  feet  in  height. 
The  Cascade  Range,  having  the  loftiest  known  peaks  of  any 
mountains  in  the  United  States,  extend  from  60°  N.  latitude 
(nearly  parallel  with  the  Pacific)  to  the  southern  part  of 
Old  California,  at  distances  (in  Oregon)  varying  from  about 
80  to  140  miles.  Mount  Hood,  Mount  Jefferson,  Mount  Pitt 
or  McLaughlin,  are  the  principal  peaks  in  Oregon,  of  which 
the  first,  14,000  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea  level,  is  the 
highest,  and  seems  to  be  a dormant  volcano.  Finally  comes 
the  coast  range,  called  in  Oregon  the  Callapooya  Mountains; 
these,  as  has  been  stated,  send  off  spurs  at  right  angles 
with  the  ocean. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  resources  of  Oregon  have  scarcely 
begun  to  be  developed ; but  gold  has  been  found  in  various 
places,  from  Port  Orford  to  Burnt  and  Powder  Rivers.  A 
number  of  gold  mines  have  been  worked  with  success  E.  of 
the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains  on  the  Powder  and  John 
Day  Rivers.  It  is  stated  that  the  annual  product  of  gold 
in  Oregon  has  steadily  increased  fur  the  last  live  years. 
Copper  ore  hits  been  discovered  on  the  John  Day  River,  and 
the  quantity  of  this  ore  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible.  A com- 
pany has  been  formed  for  working  a copijer  mine  in  that 
part  of  the  state.  Fremont  found  in  lat.  45^°  N.,  Ion.  122°- 
W.,  a stratum  of  coal  and  forest  trees  embedded  between 
sti-ata  of  alternate  clay.  This  mineral  is  also  known  to 
exist  in  Willamette  Valley,  lUO  miles  above  Oregon  City. 

liivr.rs.  Bays,  and  Lakes. — There  is  no  very  considei  able 
bay  in  Oregon.  The  Columbia,  the  greatest  river  on  the 
Pacific  slope  of  the  Continent,  forms  about  three-fourths  of 
the  northern  boundary,  from  the  point  where  it  strikes  the 
46th  parallel  to  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  great 
branch,  the  Snake  or  Lewis  River,  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Powder.  Malheur,  and  Owyhee,  drain  the  great  valley  be- 
tween the  Rocky  and  Blue  Mountains.  Lewis  River  forms 
more  than  half  of  the  eastern  boundary,  flowing  in  a north- 
erly direction  in  this  part  of  its  cour&e.  The  Wallawalla, 
Umatilla,  John  Day,  and  Fall  Rivers,  E of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Willamette,W.,  are  the  other  principal  afiluents 
of  the  Columbia  from  this  state.  The  Umpqua  and  Rogue’s 
River  (entirely  in  Oregon),  and  the  Klamath,  which  passes 
into  California,  flow  directly  into  the  Pacific  from  the  S.W. 
of  this  state.  'There  are  several  small  lakes  between  the 
Cascade  and  Blue  Mountains.  The  principal  of  these  are 
Klamath,  Abert,  I’itfs,  Salt,  and  Sylanilles.  'The  Columbia 
.is  navigable  to  the  Cascade  Range,  about  130  miles  from 
the  sea,  for  large  vessels,  and  above  the  Cascades  lor  steam- 
boats. 'The  Willamette  is  navigable  to  Portland,  and  some- 
times even  to  the  Falls,  for  oceiin  craft.  Above  the  Falls, 
small  steamboats  may  run  for  80  miles  during  8 months. 
Tlie  Ump<pia  is  navigable  25  miles  for  steamers,  and  vessels 
drawing  12  feet  may  enter  its  mouth.  'The  Klamath  is  also 
navigable  for  a short  distance.  'There  are  few  capes  or  har- 
bors on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  which  is  remarkably  free  from 
great  sinuosities.  'The  most  important  capes  are  Cape  Blanco, 
or  Orford,  Cape  Foulweather,  and  Point  Adams.  'The  hai’- 
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hors  are  the  Columbia  River,  much  obstructed  by  sandbart 
and  shoals,  but  admitting  vessels  of  16  feet  drai  ght,  and 
the  Umpqua  River,  which  may  be  ascended  by  vessels  draw- 
ing 8 feet  water  for  a short  distance. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — What  we  have  already'  said 
of  the  mountains  is  perhaps  suflicient,  without  this  head- 
ing; but  Oregon  has  other  objects  of  interest  independent 
of  her  sublime  mountain  scenery  — first  among  w'hich  are 
the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  River,  a narrowing  of  the  chan- 
nel to  lOU  yards  between  basaltic  rocks,  for  the  distance  of 
half  a mile,  through  which  the  river  rushes  with  great  vio- 
lence, descending  50  feet  in  two  miles.  In  freshets  the  wa- 
ter rises  60  feet,  and  at  such  times  it  is  safe  to  pass  in  boats, 
but  many  serious  accidents  have  occurred  from  attempts  to 
pass  them  at  low  water.  Forty  miles  below  tlie  Ualles, 
where  the  river  breaks  through  the  Cascade  Range,  the 
channel  again  narrows  to  150  yards,  where  the  water  de- 
scends 40  feet  in  two  miles.  'The  Falls  of  the  NVillaniette, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  are  about  25  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  the  same  number  of  feet  in  height.  Here  is  a 
favorite  salmon  fishery,  where  that  fish  is  stopped  on  its 
course  up  the  Willamette,  in  the  spawning  season.  'The 
.American  Fall,  in  the  Lewis  River,  near  its  head  waters,  is 
of  considerable  elevation.  From  one  point  in  the  \V  illa- 
mette  Valley,  near  the  Rickreal  River,  seven  peaks  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  covered  with  everlasting  snow,  can  be  seen 
at  one  view. 

Climate. — In  common  with  the  western  shore  of  all  con- 
tinents, Oregon  has  a milder  climate  than  the  eastern  side 
of  North  America.  'The  coast  region  is  the  mildest,  and 
the  upper  country  the  most  rigorous  in  temperature.  In 
the  first,  the  winters  generally  are  short,  though  some  snow 
falls  nearly  every  winter.  S.  and  S.W.  winds  prevail  at  this 
season,  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  climate.  From  April 
to  November  but  little  rain  falls.  At  Fort  Vancouver,  from 
June  to  September,  the  mean  temperature  was  67°,  maxi- 
mum 98°.  minimum  51°.  Of  106  day's,  76  were  fair,  19 
cloudy,  and  11  rainy.  'The  winter  of  1852-3  was  very  sevei-e, 
and  much  snow  fell,  the  stock  dying  by  thousands,  as  they 
are  unhoused,  and  no  fodder  is  ever  prepared.  In  the  inid- 
dle  region,  the  summers  are  much  drier  and  the  winters 
colder  than  E.  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  the  exti'emes 
varying  from  18°  to  10')°.  Daily  range,  40°.  No  dews  lall 
here.  'The  upper  country  is  variable,  having  often  in  each 
day  all  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  is  therefore  unfitted 
fi>r  agricultural  operations.  Indian  corn  is  liable  to  bo 
caught  by  early  frosts.  'The  winter  winds  are  from  the  S. 
and  E.,  occasioutilly  veering  to  S.W.  'The  time  of  the  setting 
in  of  these  is  very  irregular,  varying  from  October  1st  to 
January  1st.  'They  alwtiys  bring  with  them  copious  rains, 
which  last  two  or  three,  and  even  four  or  five  mouths,  from 
November  to  April,  and  constitute  the  rainy  setisou.  'These 
storms  are  more  violent  on  the  coast,  and  mot  e rain  falls 
tlnin  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  A period  of  fine  weather 
often  occurs  in  February,  sometimes  in  March,  but  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  three  or  four  weeks  of  cold,  chilly  rains 
from  the  S.W.  During  the  latter  part  of  winter  there  are 
light  falls  of  snow.  'Though  the  winters  are  chilly,  the 
thermometer  seldom  sinks  to  the  freezing  point.  'The  mer- 
cury has  sometimes  fallen  to  5°  below  zero  in  the  Willamette 
Valley,  and  to  15°  at  the  Dalles,  beyond  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains. From  what  lias  been  said  it  will  be  seen  tliat  there 
is  great  irregularity  in  the  winters  of  Oregon,  but  mildness 
is  the  general  characteristic.  In  the  middle  region  the  rains 
are  lighter  and  less  constant,  and  continue  for  a shorter 
period.  'The  country  between  the  Blue  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tains is  very  dry,  with  a great  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  day  and  night. 

isoiL  and  Productions. — It  will  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  said  of  the  face  of  the  country,  that  mucU  of  Oregon 
is  unfit  for  tillage ; in  the  upper  country,  or  eastern  portion, 
it  is  almost  wholly  so,  as  far  as  known,  both  from  the  aridity 
of  the  soil  and  the  irregularity  of  the  climate.  'The  central 
portion,  though  not  generally  cultivable,  affords  in  many 
places  excellent  pasturage ; but  even  the  pastoral  portion 
is  but  a small  jiart  of  the  whole.  'The  great  resource  of  the 
Oregonian  farmers  is  the  country  W.  of  the  Cascade  Range, 
especially  in  the  Willamette,  Umpqua,  and  Rogue  s River 
Valleys.  'The  former  is  rarely  surpassed  in  fertility.  Wheat 
is  here  the  staple;  the  cool  evenings  and  the  drought  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer  being  unfavorable  to  Indian  corn. 
Besides  wheat,  oats,  barley,  turnips,  and  most  of  the  Iruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  Middle  States  flourish.  'The  indigenous 
fruits  are  the  cr.ib-apple,  a large  red  plum,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  and  other  berries.  'The  bottoms  of  the  Oi^iumbia 
iire  a very  rich  alluvion,  but  incapable  of  cultivation,  from 
their  liability  to  be  overflowed;  they  may.  however,  form 
good  pasture-lands  for  stock.  'Those  portions  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  overtiow  (as  the  district  about  Fort 
Vancouver)  are  exceedingly  protluctive.  On  the  tiiaugle 
formed  by  the  Columbia  on  the  N.  and  the  Facific  on  the 
W.,  is  a tract  of  land  of  great  fertility,  extendii  g back  26 
miles  to  the  mountains.  'This  is  not  suited  to  Aheat,  but 
very  fruitful  in  potatoes,  oats,  peas,  turnips,  and  other  vege- 
tables, and  is  excellent  for  pasturage.  Accoiding  to  the 
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census  of  1860,  there  were  in  Oregon  896,414  acres  of  im- 
proved land,  (1,164,125  being  unimproved,)  producing  826,776 
bushels  of  wheat;  2704  of  rye;  76,122  of  Indian  corn; 
885,673  of  oats ; 34,407  of  peas  and  beans : 303,319  of  Irish  po- 
tatoes; 219,012  pounds  of  wool ; 1,000,157  of  butter ; 105,379 
of  cheese;  live  stock  valued  at  $5,946,255;  orchard  pro- 
ducts valued  at  $478,479;  market  products  at  $75,605;  and 
slaughtered  animals  at  $648,465. 

Forest  Trees.  — Oregon  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its 
forests  of  gigantic  pine.  A species  of  fir,  called  Lambert's 
pine,  grows  in  the  lower  region  to  an  enormous  size,  some- 
times attaining  a height  of  nearly  300  feet,  and  a girth  of 
40  feet,  and  often  from  24  to  36  feet  Tliis  is  the  great  tim- 
ber of  the  country,  and  is  largely  exported  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  to  California.  The  other  timber  is  the  hemlock, 
cedar,  oak,  ash,  maple,  laurel,  pine,  willow,  balm  of  Gilead, 
dogwood,  cottonwood,  and  alder.  The  oak,  next  to  the  fir, 
is  the  most  valuable  wood,  and  is  found  mostly  in  the  Wil- 
lamette and  Umpqua  Valleys.  In  the  middle  region  timber 
is  scarce,  and  consists  mostly  of  soft  wood;  pine  and  fir 
grow  on  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Animals.  — The  wild  animals  are  deer,  black  and  grizzly 
bears,  elks,  foxes,  wolves,  antelopes,  beavers,  muskrats,  and 
martens.  The  beavers  are  fast  diminishing.  In  spring  and 
fall,  geese,  ducks,  and  other  wateiTbwl  are  abundant.  Large 
quantities  of  saimou  are  caught  in  the  Columbia  Iliver  and 
its  tributaries,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  Among  the 
other  fish  are  sturgeon,  cod,  caiq),  sole,  fiounders,  ray,  (terch, 
herring,  and  smelt,  with  crabs,  clams,  oysters,  and  mussels 
in  abundance.  * 

Manufactures. — In  this  department  of  industry  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  this  new  region  has  made  much  pro- 
gre.ss,  though  it  has  every  facility  for  carrying  on  manu- 
factures when  the  time  comes  for  doing  so.  In  1860  there 
were  309  establishments  engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing, 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  employing  .$1,337,238,  and  968  male 
and  10  female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth 
$1,431,952,  and  yielding  products  valued  at  $2,976,761. 

Internal  Improvements  are  chiefly  limited,  as  yet,  to  com- 
mon and  plank  road  making.  Dr.  Evans,  geologist  to  Gov. 
Stevens’  exploring  expedition,  reports  a new  route  S.  of  the 
Missouri  River,  feasible  for  a railroad  through  the  Black 
Feet  Pass,  down  the  Bitter  Root  River,  crossing  the  moun- 
tains of  the  same  name  to  Fort  VV'allawalla  and  the  Dalles. 

Commerce. — W'e  have  but  few  facts  on  this  subject.  The 
foreign  imports  amounted  in  1862-3  to  $112,903,  and  the 
exqjorts  to  $42,933.  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  in 
that  year  was  19;  the  number  that  cleared  27.  Several 
steamers  ply  from  Portland  to  different  points  on  the  Co- 
lumbia, besides  a regular  line  of  steamers  to  San  Francisco. 
Oregon  exports  to  California  lumber,  stock,  hogs,  beef, 
butter,  eggs,  chickens,  pork,  flour,  &c.  Large  quantities  of 
cattle  are  driven  S.  to  the  mines  of  California.  Trade  is 
carried  on  with  Rio  Janeiro,  Europe,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

TMucation. — The  census  report  of  1860  gives  to  Oregon  5 
colleges,  with  447  students,  $12,986  income,  of  which  $5600 
Wiis  endowments;  339  public  schools,  with  8158  pupils, 
$49,302  income;  15  colleges  and  other  schools,  with  1654 
pupils;  11  libraries,  embracing  5300  volumes. 

Keligious  Denominations. — Of  the  75  churches  in  Oregon 
in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  8,  the  Christians  6,  Ejjiscopa- 
lians  4,  Methodists  32,  Presbyterians  6,  Roman  Catholics  7, 
various  minor  sects  12,  giving  one  church  to  every  700  per- 
sons. Value  of  church  property,  $195,695. 

Periodicals.  — In  1860  thei'e  were  published  in  Oregon  2 
daily  and  12  weekly  newspapers,  1 quarterly  magazine,  and 
1 annual.  The  whole  number  of  copies  issued  annually 
was  1,074,640. 

Population. — The  population  of  Oregon,  including  the 
present  Territory  of  Washington,  was  in  1850,  13,294,  of 
whom  8133  were  white  males,  4949  females;  120  colored 
males,  and  87  females;  besides  various  tribes  of  Indians  not 
enumerated,  but  estimated  by  the  Commis.sioner  of  Indian 
Alfairs,  in  1853,  at  23,000  for  Oregon  and  VV'ashington  united. 
The  population,  in  1860,  was  52,465,  of  whom  31,451  were 
white  males,  and  20.709  white  females,  besides  128  free  col- 
ored persons  and  177  Indians.  Poiuilation  to  ten  S(juare 
miles,  2-3;  representative  population,  52,465.  Since  1860 
large  numbex’s  of  emigrants  have  been  attracted  to  this 
state  by  discoveries  of  precious  metals.  At  an  election  for 
member  of  Congress  held  in  June,  1864,  14,821  votes  were 
polled.  Of  the  population,  16,564  were  born  in  the  state, 
30,"  79  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  690  in  Engfand.  1266  in 
Ii'eland,  249  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  6<i3  in  British  America, 
1078  in  Germany,  198  in  France,  425  in  China,  and  552  in 
other  countries.  Of  the  population  in  the  leading  pursuits, 
7861  were  farmers,  1849  laborers,  1793  miners,  1260  farm 
laborers,  761  carpenters,  446  merchants,  343  blacksmiths, 
112  servants,  206  teachers,  198  clerks,  135  wheelwrights,  125 
«lergymen,  119  teamsters,  115  physicians,  &c.  In  the  year 
ending  June  1st,  1860,  there  occurred  300  deaths,  or  5‘8  in 
every  thousand.  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  was  15  (see 
Introduction  to  the  volume  on  Population  of  the  Eighth 
Ce.nsics,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  &c.),  blind  9,  insane  23,  idiotic  15. 
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Counties. — Oregon  is  divided  into  20  counties,  viz.,  Baker, 
Benton,  Clackamas,  Clatsop,  Columbia,  Coos,  Curry,  Dou 
glas,  Jackson,  Josephine,  Lane,  Linn,  Marion,  Multnomah, 
Polk,  Tillamook,  Umatilla,  Wasco,  Washington,  and  Yang 
Hill. 

Towns.  — The  principal  towns  are  Portland,  Oregon  City, 
Salem,  Albany,  Corvallis,  and  Eugene  City.  Capital,  Salem. 

Govermnent. — The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  trea- 
surer are  elected  by  the  people  for  4 years.  The  senate  is 
composed  of  18  members,  elected  for  4 years ; the  house  of 
representatives  is  composed  of  34  or  37  members,  elected 
for  2 years.  The  legislature  convenes  biennially  on  th« 
second  Monday  in  December. 

History.  — Oregon  seems  to  have  been  first  trodden  by 
European  feet  about  1775.  when  a Spanish  navigator  visiteC 
Juan  de  Fuca  Straits.  Cook  coasted  along  its  shores  in 
1778.  The  Columbia  River  is  believed  to  have  been  first 
made  known  to  the  civilized  world  in  1791,  by  Captain  Gray, 
of  the  ship  Columbia,  of  Boston,  United  States,  who  saw  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  but  did  not  enter  it  till  May  of  the  next 
year,  when  he  gave  it  the  name  of  his  ship.  From  this  time 
up  to  1804,  the  coast  of  Oregon  was  occasionally  visited  by 
British  and  American  fur-traders.  In  that  year.  President 
Jefferson  sent  out  an  exploring  party  under  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  who  passed  the  winter  of  1805-6  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  After  this  period,  overland  expeditions  by 
fur-traders  became  common,  and  these,  with  the  British 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  held  joint  possession  of  the  country 
(but  not  without  jealous  rivalries  and  bloody  contests)  till 
the  treaty  of  1846,  which  gave  all  below  49°  N.  latitude  to 
the  United  States.  Emigration  from  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  settlement,  commenced  in  1839.  Its  growth 
for  the  time  is  probably  retarded  by  the  gold-mines  of  Cali- 
fornia attracting  nearly  all  travellers  and  settlers,  but  their 
ultimate  prosperity  will  most  likely  be  mutual,  the  mining 
population  of  the  one  furnishing  a market  for  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  other.  Thei-e  is  no  doubt  that  in 
future  times  Oregon  will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
Polynesian  groups.  Oregon  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a state  Feb.  14,  1859. 

OR/EGON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Missouri,  bordering 
on  .‘Vrkansas,  contains  about  lo50  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  sourct-s  of  the  Eleven  Points  and  Spring  Hivers,  which 
flow  S.E.  into  the  Big  Black  River.  Capital,  Alton  or 
Thomasville.  Pop.  3o09.  of  whom  2983  were  free. 

OREGON,  a post-office  of  Chautauqu  i co..  New  York. 

OREGON,  a small  post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania. 

OREGON,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Alabama. 

OREGON,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co..  North  Carolina. 

OREGON,  a small  village  of  Yell  co.,  Arkansas. 

OREGON,  a post-otfice  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tennes.«ee. 

OREGON,  a thriving  village  of  Mercer  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Kentucky  River,  at  the  head  of  slack-water  navigation, 
about  20  miles  S.IV.  of  Lexington.  Beef  and  pork  are  packed 
here  and  shipped  in  steamboats. 

OREGON,  a township  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  436. 

OREGON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky  City,  168  miles 
from  the  former.  Pop.  about  400. 

OREGON,  a post-office  of  M'arren  co.,  Ohio. 

•OREGON,  a township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  5‘2S. 

OREGON,  a post-township  of  Clarke  co..  India  na.  P.  1253. 

OREGON,  a township  in  Schuyler  co..  Illinois.  Pop.  747 

OREGON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Holt  co.,  Missouri,  210 
miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  Ci+y. 

OREGON,  a small  village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Missouri. 

OREGON,  a post-village  of  Dane  co..  Wisconsin,  12  miles 
S.  of  Madi.son.  Pop.  of  Oregon  township,  12-59. 

OREGON  CITY,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Ogle 
co.,  Illinois,  on  the  right  bank  of  Rock  River,  176  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Springfield.  It  is  handsomely  situated  between 
the  shore  and  a bluff,  which  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, at  the  distance  of  about  a mile.  It  contains  2 
churches,  a graded  school,  and  a newspaper  office.  Pop.  in 
18.50,  .540;  in  I860,  934. 

OREGON  CITY,  a post-town,  capital  of  Clackamas  county. 
Oregon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  abcul 
50  miles  below  Salem.  It  is  situated  in  a canon,  (pro- 
nounced kan-yon/— a narrow  river  valley  shut  in  by  high 
banks  or  walls,)  and  has  great  manufacturing  facilities,  a 
fall  in  the  river  at  this  place  affording  immense  water-power 
Oregon  City  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  territory.  One 
or  two  newspapers  are  published  here.  Pop.  about  1000. 

OREGO'NIA,  a post-office  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Alabam.a. 

OREGRUND,  o'rd-groond',  a small,  but  strongly  fortified 
seaport  town  of  Sweden,  hnn  and  70  miles  N.E.  of  Stock- 
holm. with  a harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop.  680. 

ORE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut. 

OREKHOV,  ORECHOW,  o-rd-Kov/,  or  ORIKIIOV,  o-re- 
Kovt,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Tauri<la,  on  the 
Konskaia,  an  affluent  of  the  Disieper,  73  miles  S.S.E.  Oi 
Yekaterinoslav.  Pop.  1600. 

OREL,  o-rfeP.  or  ORLIK,  or-lik/  or  or-leek/,  a sluggish, 
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miulfly  lvo»  of  Russia,  rises  near  the  S.  frontiers  of  the 
trovernaeiit  of  Kharkov,  flows  S.W.  across  the  jroverninent 
of  Poltava,  and  joins  tlie  Dnieper  on  the  left,  35  miles 
VV.N.W.  of  Yekaterinoslav  ; total  course  130  miles. 

OllKL.  o-rgP,  ORLOV.  OKLOW,  or'Iov',  or  ORLOF,  a go- 
vernment of  Russia,  mostly  between  lat.  51°  50'  and  54°  N., 
and  Ion.  3j°  and  39°  E.  Area  18,393  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1851,  1,400,571.  Surface  undulating,  'i'be  rivers  are  afflu- 
ents of  the  Dnieper,  Don,  and  Volga.  Soil  very  fertile,  and 
agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
Principal  products,  after  corn  and  flour,  are  hemp,  flax,  lin- 
seed. honey,  bristles,  timber  and  cattle,  with  ii’on,  copper, 
millstones,  nitre,  and  large  quantities  of  turf,  'i'be  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  12  districts.  Capital,  Orel. 

OIIEL,  a town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Oka.  here  joined  by  the  Orel, 
168  miles  N.W.  of  Voronezh.  Pop.  25,630.  It  is  mostly 
built  of  wood,  enclosed  by  a palisade,  and  defended  by  an 
ancient  citadel;  and  it  has  numerous  churches,  several 
cou\^ents,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  college,  and  various 
other  schools  and  institutions.  It  is  in  a most  favorable 
position  for  commerce,  being  connected  by  rivers  and  canals 
with  the  Raltic,  Black,  and  Caspian  Seas;  and  it  may  be 
considered  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce  between  North 
and  South  Russia.  It  exports  much  rural  produce  to  Mos- 
cow and  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton, 
woollen  cloth,  and  linen  stuffs,  with  tanneries,  distilleries, 
tallow-houses,  rope-walks,  &c.,  and  several  important  annual 
fairs.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  7th  June,  1848. 

ORIEL,  a post-office  of  Irwin  co.,  Georgia. 

ORELLANA.  See  Am.vzon. 

ORELLANA  LA  SIERRA.  0-r5l-y3'nd  1^  se-§R/R^,  a village 
of  Spain,  province  of  Badajos,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Orellana  la 
Vieja. 

ORELLANA  LA  VIEJA,  o-rM-ya'nd  Id  ve-d/nd,  a market- 
town  of  Spain,  province  and  63  miles  E.  of  Badajos.  P.  1990. 

OREMARllAII,  a headland  of  Beloochistan.  See  R.iS- 
Aruiuii. 

ORENBOORG,  ORENBOURG  or  ORENBURG,  o'ren- 
booR(;'.  a government  of  Russia,  mostly  comprised  in  Europe, 
but  partly  in  Asia,  between  lat.  47°  10'  and  50°  25'  N.,  and 
Ion.  48°  20'  and  65°  E.,  having  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  Kirgheez  'I'erritory.  Area  estimated  at  144,924 
square  mile.s.  Pop.  in  1851,1,712,718,  including  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Ural.  Surface  mostly  mountainous,  its  centre 
being  covered  with  the  S.  ranges  of  the  Ural,  but  both  in 
‘.he  E.  and  the  S.  are  extensive  desert  steppes.  Principal 
rivers,  the  Ural,  Belaia,  and  Samara  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia 
several  affluents  of  the  'I’obol.  Salt  lakes  are  numerous  in 
the  steppes.  The  princijial  wealth  of  the  iiopulatiou  con- 
sists in  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  camels.  &c.,  herds  often  com- 
prising from  200  to  2000  horse.s.  and  from  500  to  4000  head 
of  horned  cattle.  Caviare,  made  from  fi.sh  takmi  in  iheUral 
and  other  rivers,  is  an  important  article  of  trade.  'The 
mineral  products  consist  of  gold,  copper,  ii-on,  salt,  and  some 
sulphur,  vitriol,  &c.  Trade  principally  with  Asia,  by  means 
of  caravans  of  camels,  of  which,  in  some  years,  as  many  as 
2550  arrive.  'The  government  is  divided  into  12  districts. 
Capital,  Oofli. 

ORENBOORG  or  ORENBURG,  a fortified  city  of  European 
Russia,  capital  of  a district  in  the  government  of  same  name, 
on  the  Ural,  in  lat.  51°  48'  N.,  Ion.  55°  12'  E.  Pop.  6000,  ex- 
cluding a garrison  of  9000  men.  It  is  well  built  and  paved. 
Principal  edifices,  2 cathedrals,  a 'tartar  mosque,  exchange, 
the  Custom-house,  government  offices,  bari-acks.  and  hou.se 
of  conection.  It  has  a museum,  and  a Mohammedan  school ; 
ajid  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ural  is  a large  bazaar,  the 
place  of  an  extensive  trade  with  Central  Asia,  imports  con- 
sisting of  silk,  gold  and  silver,  jewels,  Chiniise  produce,  and 
colonial  goods  received  overland  froni  India;  and  exports 
comprising  woollen  cloths,  leather,  pearls,  cutlery,  &c.  In  the 
vicinity  is  an  immen.se  smelting-house,  in  which  is  melted 
down,  in  the  course  of  a summer,  the  tallow  of  50,000  sheep. 

ORENOQUE.  See  Orinoco. 

OREXSE, p-rSn's.i.  (auc.  A/quce  CaVidce  CHidh’um?)  a town 
of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Orense,  on  the  Minho, 
46  miles  S.S.iV.  of  Lugo.  Pop.  4840.  It  is  gloomy  and  ill- 
bnilt,  but  has  a large  cathedral,  and  other  churches,  an  or- 
phan asylum,  hospital,  seminary,  house  of  industry,  and 
highly  reputed  thermal  springs,  with  manufactures  of  cho- 
colate, and  a trade  in  hams,  both  in  high  repute  throughout 
Spain.  A cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  was  built  .so 
early  as  550;  but  the  Moors,  in  716.  levelled  Orense  to  the 
ground,  and  it  remained  a heap  of  ruins  till  832.  when  it 
was  rebuilt  by  .Alonzo  el  Casto.  'i'be  pre.sent  Gothic  Cathe- 
jral  was  erected  by  Bishop  .Alonzo  in  1220.  From  Orense, 
Sor.U  invaded  Portugal  with  26,000  men.  and  78  cannons; 
auu  thither  he  retreated  two  or  three  months  after,  hotly 
pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  his  army  reduced  to 
19,500  stragglers,  unarmed  and  almost  naked. 

ORENSE,  (vreiPsL  a province  of  Spain,  Galicia,  boundeil 
S.  bv  l‘ortugal ; area  2588  square  miles.  Capital,  Orense. 
Pop.' about  380,000. 

ORERO,  o-r.Vro,  a village  of  the  .'Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Genoa,  province  and  8 miles  from  Chiavari.  Pop.  1900. 
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ORESTAGNT.  See  Oristano. 

ORESTE,  o-r^s'tA,  a town  of  the  Papal  States,  24  miles  N. 
of  Rome,  on  a mountain  of  the  same  name,  the  ancient 
Soratte.  about  ‘2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  1400, 

ORESTIAS.  (or  IIADRANOPOLIS.)  See  Adrianopi.e. 

ORF.A  or  ORFAII.  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Oorfa. 

OR/FORD,  a decayed  borough,  market-town,  and  pari.sh  of 
England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aide  and  Ort*, 
near  their  mouth  in  the  North  Sea.  18  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Ipswich.  Pop.  1109.  It  has  a lai'ge  ancient  church,  an 
old  town-hall,  assembly  room,  and  fine  remains  of  a Norman 
castle,  with  some  fisheries,  chiefly  of  oysters.  'The  port  was 
formerly  of  importance,  but  the  sea  has  receded.  'The 
borough  is  still  governed  by  a mayor,  and  until  disfran- 
chised by  the  Reform  Act,  sent  2 mcmibers  to  the  House  of 
Common.s.  In  the  vicinity  are  Sudbourne  Hall,  and  2 light- 
houses, well  known  as  “ Orford-ness  LighLs,”  83  feet  above 
the  sea.  Lat.  52°  4'  8"  N.,  Ion.  1°  34'  2"  E. 

ORFORD,  a post-township  of  Grafton  co..  New'  Hampshire, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a bridge,  and  on  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic 
Rivers  Railroad,  66  miles  N.N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1406. 

OR'FORDAHLLE,  a post-village  in  the  above  township,  60 
miles  N.AVb  of  Concord. 

ORFUI,  or'fweeA  called  also  RAS  HAFOON,  r3s  hd'foon/, 
a cape  of  East  .Africa,  about  100  miles  S.  of  Cape  Guardafui. 

OR'G^AN  CHURCH,  post-office.  Rowan  co..  North  Carolina. 

ORGAOS,  SERRA  l)OS,  s§R/Rd  doce  oR-gd/b.xss,  (Organ 
IMountains.)  a mountain  cordillera  of  Brazil,  extends  from 
E.  to  S.W.  in  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  Santa  Catharina.  One  portion  of  this  chain,  more 
particularly  called  the  Organ  Mountains,  is  situated  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Rio  Janeiro,  so  named  from  their  peaks,  as 
seen  from  Rio,  resembling  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  Highest 
point  3800  feet. 

OIUG.ARSWICK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

ORG  AZ.  oR-gdthC  (anc.  AWm'a,)  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  2670.  It  has  a castle 
and  a hospital. 

ORGELET,  oR'zheh-ldL  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Jura,  near  the  source  of  the  Yelouze,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Lons-le-Saulnier.  Pop.  in  1852,  2123. 

ORGEA'AL,  oR'zheh-vdP.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  11  miles  N.AV.  of  Versailles  I’op.  1640. 

ORGHEND-AB,  a river  of  Afghanistan.  See  Urghunoaub. 

ORGHES.AN,  or'gheh-sdn/,  or  URGHESAN,  hr'gheh-sdn^, a 
river  of  Afghanistan,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Ghuznee, 
flows  W.,  and  after  a course  of  above  100  miles,  joins  the 
Turnuk,  an  affluent  of  the  Urghundaub. 

ORGl.ANO.  oR-jdhio,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Italy,  go- 
vernment of  Venice.  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Vicenza.  Pop.  2000. 

ORGIVA.  a town  of  Spain.  See  Or.iiba. 

ORGON,  oR,'g()NoA  a town  of  France,  departmentof  Bouches- 
du-Rhone,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Durance,  21  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Arles.  Pop.  in  1852,  .3089. 

ORGOSOLO,  oR-go-so/lo,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardi- 
nia, province  and  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Nuoro.  Pop.  2000. 

ORI.A,  o're-d,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  40  miles  N. 
of  Almeria.  Pop.  5670. 

ORIA,  oJre-d,  or  URIT.ANA,  oo-re-td'nd.  (anc.  Uria  or 
Hyria,)  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  22  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Brindisi,  on  a hill  between  2 small  lakes.  Pop 
4300.  It  has  a cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a hospital. 

ORIENT.  L’.  a town  of  France.  See  Lorient. 

OJRIENT,  a post-township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine,  100 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  ‘205. 

ORIENT,  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co.,  New  York,  on  Oys- 
ter Pond  Harbor,  100  miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  York. 

ORIGNY,  o'reen'yeeA  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Aisne.  on  the  Thon.  7 miles  N.E.  of  A'ervins.  Pop.  1457. 

ORIGNY  SAINTE  BENOITE,  o'reen'yee/sdxtbehnwdt/,  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Aisne,  8 miles  E.  of  St. 
Quentin.  Pop.  in  185*2,  *237*2. 

ORIHU.A,  one  of  the  Sandwich  T.slands. 

ORIHUEL.A,  o-re-wAffd,  a city  of  Spain,  province  and  32 
miles  S.AVb  of  Alicante,  on  the  Segura.  Pop.  17.45*2.  It 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a ridge  of  rocks,  in  a tract  termed, 
from  its  fertility,  “the  garden  of  Spain."  Principal  build- 
ings, a cathedral,  and  10  other  churches.  *2  hosidtals,  a found- 
ling asylum,  public  granary,  and  cavalry  barracks.  It  has 
a University  College,  with  16  professors,  and  manufactures 
of  linens  and  hats,  tanneries,  corn,  and  oil-mills. 

ORIKHOVA.  o-re-Ko/vii.  or  TRAJ ANOPOLIS,  tra-jd  nopA.- 
lis.  a tow'll  of  Pluropean  Turkey,  Room-Elee,  sanjak  of  Gal- 
lipoli. 18  miles  N.AV.  of  Ipsala.  It  is  the  see  of  a Greett 
arclibishop. 

ORILLIA.  o-riPIe-a.  a post-village  of  Canada  AA'est-  co.  of 
Simcoe.  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Slmcoe. 
85  mites  N.  of  Toronto.  Pop.  about  150. 

ORTNO^CO.  o-re-nofl{o.  {i.  e.  in  tlie  Indian  language,  “ coiled 
serpent,’’)  (P'r.  Orenogue,  o'r;\'nok\)  one  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  South  .America,  ranking  in  size  and  importance 
immediately  after  the  .Amazon  and  Rlata.  It  rises  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  A’enezuelan  Guiana,  winds  succeP-ively  AV., 
N.,  and  E.,  through  the  centre  of  the  A'euezuelan  teiiitory 
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and  enters  tl^e  Atlantic  by  numerous  mouths,  in  lat.  S°  40' 
N.,  and  Ion.  (31°  \V.  Total  course  estimated  at  ICOO  miles,  for 
more  than  the  latter  half  of  which,  or  to  the  rapid.s  of  Atures, 
it  is  uninterruptedly  navifiable.  Area  of  its  basin  252.000 
square  miles.  The  principal  affluents,  in  dcscendinii-.  are, 
from  the  left,  the  united  stream  of  the  Atabajio  and  Guaviare, 
which  joins  it  about  lat.  4°  X.,  Ion.  08°  10'  W. : the  Meta  at 
lat.  (3°  20'  N.;  the  Aurauca  at  lat.  7°  10'  N.,  and  the  Apure 
at  lat.  7°  38'  Nh  'Ihree  of  the  tributaries  are  larger  than  the 
Danube.  'Ihose  from  the  right  are  the  Ventuari.  which  joins 
the  Orinoco  about  40  miles  b.  of  the  junction  of  the  Atahapo, 
the  Caura,  and  the  Caroni.  which  unite  with  it  at  lat.  7°  45' 
and  S°5'N.  respectively.  By  theCassiquiare,  it  has  a singular 
navigable  communication  with  the  Kio  X'egro  and  Amazon. 
At  200  leagues  from  the  ocean,  its  breadth  is  about  3 miles, 
and  at  Angostura,  about  250  miles  from  its  mouths,  to 
which  place  the  tide  reaches,  it  is  4 miles  across,  and  when 
lowest,  65  fathoms  deep. 

Two  remarkable  rapids  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Orinoco,  called  the  Atures  and  Maypures.  oi-  Apures,  the  one 
in  lat.  5°  8'  N.,  or  about  80  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
Atahapo  and  (Juaviare  with  the  Orinoco,  the  other  about  36 
miles  lower  down.  'Ihese  rapids  comsist  of  a countless  num- 
ber of  little  cascades  succeeding  each  otlier  like  steps,  and 
where  numerous  islands  and  rocks  so  restrict  the  bed  of  the 
river,  that  out  of  a breadth  of  8000  feet,  there  often  only 
remains  an  open  channel  of  20  feet  in  width.  Its  waters 
rise  from  April  to  October,  attaining  their  greatest  height  in 
July  and  August,  which  in  the  Upper  Orinoco  is  from  30  to 
36  feet,  and  at  Angostura  from  24  to  25  feet ; but  in  one  con- 
fined place  they  are  said  to  rise  120  feet  above  the  usual 
level,  'i’he  vast  plains  through  which  the  river  Hows  are 
at  this  season  to  a great  exto?it  overflowed.  Both  hanks  of 
the  stream  are  densely  wouded,  and  like  the  river  itself  full 
of  animal  life.  The  numerous  channels  by  which  the  Ori- 
noco latterly  finds  its  wniy  to  the  sea,  begin  to  branch  off 
from  the  main  stream  upwards  of  100  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  most  S.  and  widest  of  the.se  branches  runs  directly  E., 
and  reaches  the  ocean  by  th(i  mouth  called  Boca  de  Navios, 
or  Cano  Navios,  between  Point  Barima  on  the  S.,  and  the 
islands  of  Cangrejos  on  the  N.,  which  are  more  than  20 
miles  apart.  In  front  of  this  mouth  is  a bar.  on  which  is 
17  feet  water,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  3000  fath- 
vms  across.  In  the  month  of  April,  when  the  water  is 
’owcst,  the  tides  are  perceptible  in  the  river  as  far  up  as 
Augo.vtura.  a distance  of  250  miles  from  the  sea.  The  other 
branches,  which  run  N.,  and  divide  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco 
into  numerous  low  islands,  are  imperfectly  known. 

OBINOCO,  (Dep.vrtment  of.)  one  of  the  great  divisions  of 
the  republic  of  Venezuela,  consisting  mainly  of  what  was 
"ormerly  known  as  Colombian  Guiana,  and  bounded  N.  by 
ihe  river  Orinoco.  Estimated  pop.  185.000.  Chief  towns, 
Varinas,  Angostura,  (Bolivar  city,)  and  San  Fernando  de 
,4pure. 

OHIO,  oire-o.  a market-town  of  Spain, province Guipuzcoa, 
6 miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Sebastian,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Orio,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

OHIO,  a village  of  Lombardy,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lodi. 

OKIOLO,  o-ree(o-lo,  (anc.  Foh'um-Clau'dii  f)  a village  of 
Italy.  Pontifical  States.  26  miles  N.W.  of  Borne.  Pop.  1168. 

OBIOLO,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra,  11  miles  N.W  of  Boseto.  Pop.  2900. 

OBPON,  a small  post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama,  near 
the  Conecuh  Biver. 

OBIG.V,  a post-office  of  Ashley  co.,  Arkansas. 

Oil  ION,  a post-township  in  Oakland  co.,  Michigan.  P.  1292. 

OBION,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois. 

OBION,  a small  post-village  in  the  S.  part  of  Richland  co., 
Wisconsin. 

OBIS'KANV,  a creek  in  the  central  part  of  New  York, 
rises  in  Madison  co.,  and  joins  the  Mohawk  at  Oriskany. 

OBISKANY,  a post-village  of  Oneida  co..  New  York,  on  the 
Erie  (Mnal.  and  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  Bailroad,  7 miles 
N.W.  of  Utica.  It  has  several  exten.sive  w'oollen  factories. 

OBISKANY  FAliLS,  a post-village  of  Augusta  township, 
Oneida  co..  New  York,  on  Oriskany  Creek  and  on  the  Che- 
nango Canal,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Utica.  It  has  several  facto- 
ries moved  by  water-power. 

OBISS.U,  0 ris'sd,  a province  of  Ilindostan,  between  lat. 
18°  and  23°  N..  and  Ion.  83°and  87° E.,  having  E.  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  now  wholly  included  in  the  British  presiden- 
cies of  Bengal  and  Madras,  Ori.ssa  Proper  forming  the  dis- 
til ct  of  Cuttack. 

ORISTANO,  o-ris-ti/no,  or  OBISTAGNI,  o-ris-tdn/yee,  a 
town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  ilivision  of  Cagliari,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Busachi.on  the  Oristano,  3 miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  55  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  lO.OOO.  It  is 
situated  in  a marshy  plain,  enclosed  by  lofty  walls,  and  has 
n handsome  cathedral,  an  archbishop's  palace,  hospital,  and 
Piarist  College.  Its  port,  at  the  river’s  mouth,  is  large  and 
secure,  pvotected  by  a mo].e;  and  near  it  are  2 coi’ii-ware- 
houses  and  a large  tower.  The  exports  comprise  large  (luan- 
nlies  of  corn ; also  .salt,  salt  fish,  and  the  much-esteemed 
wine  of  Vernaccia. 

OBlS'l’ANG.  GULF  OF.  island  of  Sardinia,  between  Capes 
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Frasca  and  San  Marco.  It  is  10  miles  in  length  by  5 mile% 
in  breadth,  and  receives  the  river  Oristano  or  'I'irsi,  which 
enters  it  after  a S.W.  course  of  80  miles. 

ORIVAL,  o'reii'vdP,  a village  of  France,  department ol 
Seine-Inferieure,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rcuen,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine.  Pop.  1614. 

ORIYESI,  o-re-va/see.  a lake  of  Rus.sia,  Finland,  contain- 
ing several  large  islands. 

OBIXA,  an  island  of  Seychelle  Arcmpelago.  See  Denis. 

OBIXIMINA,  a river  of  Brazil.  See  Tkombetas. 

OBI  ZABA,  o-re-zahffla,  a post-office.  Tippah  co.,  Mississippi 

OBIZABA,  o-re-s4/B3,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Ge^ifedei-a- 
tion,  state  and  70  miles  IV.S.IV.  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  25  miles 
S.  of  the  volcanic  peak  of  Orizaba,  (elevation  17,380  feet.)  in 
a highly  fertile  and  richly  wooded  valley.  It  has  inanufao 
tures  of  coarse  cloths,  and  a large  government  tobacco  fac- 
tory. Pop.  15,000. 

OBJIBA,  ORXIBA,  OR-iiee/Ba,  or  OB.TTVA,  ORGIYA,  OR- 
HeeWd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  32  miles  S.E.  of  Gra- 
nada, on  the  Guadalfeo.  Pop.  3220,  employed  in  manufac- 
tures of  earthenware,  and  in  linen  rveaving. 

ORJlTZ.l,  a town  of  Bu.ssia.  See  Urziiitsa. 

OBKIIEI.  or'kI.  OBGIIIEY  or  OBGIEV,  0R-ghe-&v',  a town 
of  South  Rus.sia,  province  of  Bessarabia,  25  miles  N.  of  Kisl>- 
enev. 

GBKIION.  or'Kont,  a river  of  Mongolia,  joins  the  Selenga 
a few  miles  S.IV.  of  Kiakhta,  in  about  lat.  50°  N.,  Ion.  105° 
30'  E.,  after  a N.E.  course  of  nearly  380  miles.  Chief  afflu- 
ent. tlie  Khara. 

OBKtNEY  ISLANDS,  (L.  Orcudes,  or/ka-dez)  an  archipe- 
lago off  the  N.  coast  of  Sf  otland,  between  lat.  58°  47'  and  59° 
20'  N.,  and  Ion.  2°  4'  and  3°  23'  IV.,  separated  from  the  county 
of  Caithness  by  Pentland  Frith.  Aggregate  area  600  s(iuaro 
miles,  or  384,000  acres,  of  which  about  84.000  are  under  cul- 
ture. Pop.  in  1851,  31,455;  of  whom  16,757  are  in  Mainland, 
and  14,698  in  the  North  and  Soutli  Isles.  'Ihen;  are  67  islands 
and  islets;  the  ])rincipal  are  Pomona  or  Mainland.  South  Bo- 
naklshay,  Hoy,  Flotta,  Graemsay,  Eday,  Bonsay,  Sanda,  Sha- 
pinshay,  Stronsay.  and  IVestray.  Of  the  whole,  about  27  are 
usually  inhabited,  although  the  numher  varies  frequently, 
in  consequence  of  single  families  taking  up  their  abodes  in 
them  for  a year  or  two,  and  then  deserting  them.  Hoy  is  the 
only  island  of  the  group  that  can  be  called  mountainous, 
and  here  the  highest  elevation  is  but  1600  feet.  None  of 
the  rest  have  hills  of  any  considerable  height.  Nearly  all 
the  larger  islands  are  of  exceedingly  irregular  form ; being, 
in  many  instances,  so  worn  and  penetrated  by  the  .«ea.  as  to 
present  rather  a series  of  crooked  and  shapeless  pmiinsulas, 
projecting  in  all  directions,  than  a group  of  compact  insular 
bodies.  In  some  cases,  the  coasts  of  these  islands  are  flat 
and  .sandy;  in  othens,  bold  and  rocky.  These  precipices  are 
highest  on  the  IV.  side,  reaching,  in  the  island  of  Hoy,  the 
height  of  1000  feet  jiciqiendicular.  Little  snow  falls  in  win- 
ter, but  the  summers  are  chill  and  moist.  Mean  tempera 
ture  of  year,  46°.2;  summer,  54°;  winter  39°.7  Fahrenheit. 
Annual  rain,  29  inches.  Agriculture  is  very  backward. 
Gats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  the  chief  crops.  Most 
of  the  land  is  nominally  freehold,  but  burdened  with  very 
heavy  payments  to  the  crown,  or  the  Earl  of  Zetland.  A 
small  breed  of  cattle  is  reared,  and  about  50.000  sheep  pas- 
ture on  the  hills  and  common  moors.  Rttbbits  and  poultry 
are  numerous.  Hunting  for  wild  birds  and  eggs,  and  fishing, 
partly  employ  the  population,  and  about  100,000  lobsters 
are  shijiped  annually  for  the  London  market.  The  manu- 
factures of  kelp  and  linen  have  declined.  Plaiting  from  rye 
straw,  and  some  distilling,  are  the  principal  manufactures. 
Exports  of  all  produce  amounted  in  1833,  to  60,OOOL  'fhese 
islands  were  examined  by  Agricola  a.  n.  84.  In  the  middle 
ages  they  belonged  to  Norway,  but  in  1468  were  annexed  tc 
the  Scottish  crown,  and  formed  an  earldom.  Chief  town, 
Kirkwall,  which  was  formerly  the  see  of  a bishopric. 

OBKCN'EY  and  SHE'HLAND,  the  most  N.  county  of  Scot- 
land, comprising  the  islands  of  the  above  names.  Area  1280 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  62,533.  The  county  is  divided 
into  42  parishes.  Chief  towns,  Kirkwall  and  Lerwick.  It 
sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

OBKUB,  or-koob/,(?)  or  PBEKOP,  prA-kopt,  a town  of 
European  Turkey,  Room-Elee,  on  the  Morava,  19  miles  S.W. 
of  Nissa. 

GBLAMUNDE,  (Orlamiinde,)  ORtlS-miin'deh,  a town  of 
Germany,  duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  on  the  Saale,  here 
joined  by  the  Orla.  43  miles  S.W.  of  Kahla.  Pop.  1154. 

OIULAND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hancock  co., 
Maine,  on  the  E.  side  of  Penobscot  River.  55  miles  N.E.  by 
E.  of  Augusta.  It  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  places  in  the 
county,  the  inhabitants  being  largely  engaged  in  commerce 
and  the  lumbering  busine.s.s.  Po)).  1787. 

OB  LAND,  a thriving  jiost-village  of  Steuben  co.,  Indiana, 
on  Crooked  Creek,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Angola. 

OB  LAND,  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

OBLANVDO.  a post-office,  Philadelphia  co..  Pennsylvania. 

OBLEANNOLS  or  OBLEANNAIS,  oiClA'an'iiiV.  an  old  pro- 
vince of  France,  had  for  its  capital  Orleans;  it  now  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  departments  of  Loiret,  Eure-et-Loii,  and 
Loir-et-Cher. 
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ORLEANS,  orHe-anz,*  not  or-l«enz^  (Fr.  pron.  or'IiTono', 
Sp.  Orleanes,  OR-lA4-n^s/,  It.  OrJmna,  or-lA4^nd,)  a cit,v  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Loiret,  on  the  riirht  bank 
of  the  Loire,  here  crossed  by  a bridfie  of  9 arches,  68  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  Pop. 
in  1862.  60.798.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  has  many  tine 
squares,  but  is  in  p:eneral  ill  built.  The  chief  edifices  are 
the  Cathedral  or  Church  of  St.  Croix,  one  of  the  finest  in 
France;  and  the  Town-hall,  an  edifice  of  the  15th  century. 
It  has  an  Acudcmie  Universitaire.  for  the  departments  of 
Loiret,  Loir-et-Cher.  and  Indre-et-Ijoire,  a national  college, 
a primary  normal  school,  a secondary  medical  school,  a pub- 
lic library  of  25.000  volumes,  museums  of  natural  history, 
a botanic  garden,  and  a theatre.  Its  industrial  establish- 
ments comprise  manufactures  of  hosiery,  woollens,  cottons, 
pottery-ware,  vinegar,  and  saltpetre,  sugar  refineries,  brew- 
eries, and  metal  foundries,  and  it  has  an  extensive  com- 
merce in  the  wine,  brandy,  and  vinegar  of  its  district.  Or- 
leans was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Genahum.  after- 
wards Aurefliani.  Taken  and  dc'stroyed  by  Cm.^^ar.  it  took 
the  name  of  Aurelialni  or  Aurelicdnum  in  honor  of  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian,  by  whom  it  was  embellished.  It  was  capital 
of  the  first  kingdom  of  Rurgundy.  and  since  the  time  of 
Philip  de  Valois,  it  gave  the  title  of  Duke  to  a member  of  the 
royal  family.  In  1428.  Orleans  was  besieged  for  six  months 
by  the  English,  and  delivered  hy  the  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
who  hence  was  called  the  -‘Maid  of  Orleans.”  In  1567,  it 
was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Calvinists.  Eleven  councils 
have  been  held  here.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Robert,  king 
of  i" ranee,  of  Pothier,  and  of  the  physician  Petit. 

ORLEANS.  FOREST  OF,  exteniling  N,  and  N.E.  of  the 
town,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  France. 

ORLEANS.  CANAL  OF,  connects  the  Loire,  by  means  of 
the  Canal  of  Loing.  with  the  Seine.  The  valley  of  Orleans 
was  devastated  by  an  inundation  of  the  Loire  in  1846. 

OR/LEANS,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Vermont,  has  an 
area  of  about  70U  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head 
waters  of  the  Lamoille  and  Missisque  Rivers,  and  by  the 
Black.  Barton,  Clyde,  and  other  smaller  streams,  which 
afford  valuable  water-power.  It  contains  numerous  ponds, 
and  a part  of  Lake  Meuipliremagog  lies  within  its  borders. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven,  the  soil  is  fertile  and  ea.sily 
cultivated,  and  although  almost  too  cold  for  Indian  corn, 
produces  the  other  grains,  grasses,  and  fruits,  in  abundance. 
Wheat,  Indian  corn,  itotatoes.  and  grass  are  the  staples. 
Orleans  county  abounds  in  iron  ore,  chromate  of  iron,  and 
other  valuable  minerals.  Capital,  Irasliurg.  Pop.  18,981. 

ORLE.\NS,  a county'  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  New  York, 
has  an  area  of  379  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  principally  drained  by  Oak  Orchard, 
Johnson’s,  and  Sandy'  Creeks,  which  afford  valuable  water- 
power.  The  surface  in  the  N.  part  is  gently  undulating, 
more  elevated  in  the  S..  the  Mountain  Ri(lge  passijig  through 
it.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  adapted  to  grass  aiid 
grain.  Bog  iron  ore,  and  some  sulphur  and  salt  springs  are 
faund.  The  Erie  Canal  and  the  railroad  connecting  Rochester 
and  Niagara  Falls  traverse  this  county.  Organized  in  1824. 
having  previously  ff)rmed  part  of  Oenesee  county,  and  named 
from  Orleans,  a town  of  France.  Capital,  Albion.  Pop.  2'^ .7 17. 

ORLEANS,  a parish  in  the  S.E.  ]iart  of  Louisiana,  has  an 
area  of  about  150  S(iuare  miles.  The  .Mississippi  River  forms 
its  boundary'  on  the  S.,  Lake  I’ontchartrain  on  the  N..  and 
Lake  Borgne  on  the  E.  The  surface  is  level,  the  greater 
part  consisting  of  a morass,  covered  with  coar.se  grass,  and 
overflowed  daily  by  the  tide.  The  river  is  bordered  w'ith 
fertile,  arable  land,  which  produce.s  sugar-cane,  Indian  corn, 
and  fruits  for  the  New  Orleans  market.  Several  railroads 
are  in  course  of  construction,  a notice  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  article  New  Orleans.  Capital,  New  Orleans.  Pop. 
174.491,  of  whom  160,(i()7  were  free,  and  14.484. 

ORLEANS,  a post-township  in  Barnstable  co..  Massa- 
chusetts, 75  miles  in  a direct  line,  or  100  miles  following  the 
windings  of  the  peninsula.  S.E.  by  E.  of  Bo.ston.  It  has 
several  manufactories  of  wooden  ware;  and  in  1851.  5 vessels, 
(tons  336.)  manned  by  54  persons,  were  employed  in  the 
mackerel  fishery.  Pop.  1678. 

ORLEANS,  a township  of  .Tefferson  co.,  New  York,  14 
miles  N.  of  Watertown.  Pop.  2934. 

ORLEANS,  a post-village  of  Ontario  co.,  New  York,  on 
Flint  Creek.  190  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

ORLEANS,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Nlaryland. 

ORLEANS,  a post-office  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia,  112 
uiilcrf?  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

ORLEANS,  a tow'iiship  of  Ionia  co..  Michigan.  Pop.  857. 

(lRliE.4NS,  a post-township  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana. 

ORLEANS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Orange  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad,  56  miles 
N.W,  of  New  Albany.  Pop.  1799. 

* All  onr  best  speake.'s  concur  in  inakinir  this  name  a trisyl- 
lable, with  the  accent  on  the  first,  'fliis  is  evidently  the  manner 
in  A'liich  Shakspeare  pronounced  Orleans. 

“I'his  dreadful  lord 

Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Ori.ea.vs." 

“ Was  not  the  duke  of  (Irleans  thy  foe?”— 

Henry  VI.,  Part  I. 
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ORLEANS,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co..  Illinois. 

ORLEANS,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Missouri.  Dn  the  E 
fork  of  Sac  River,  about  120  miles  S.W.  of  Jeflerstn  City. 

ORLEANS,  ISLE  OF,  Canada  East,  situated  in  the  St.  Law 
rence  River,  N.W.  of  Quebec,  is  20  miles  in  length,  from  S.W. 
to  N.E.,  and  6 miles  in  greatest  breadth.  Soil  fertile,  and 
well  wooded. 

ORLEANS  FOUR  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co 
New  York. 

ORLESTONE,  orlz/tpn,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  K^nt 

ORLETON,  orPton,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

OR'LINGBURY.’a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

ORLOF  or  ORLOV.  See  Orel. 

ORLOF’  or  ORLOV,  or-lov/,  a town  of  Russia,  government 
and  28  miles  W.S.W.  of  Yiatka.  on  the  Yiatka.  Pop.  3600. 

ORLOF  or  ORLOV,  a town  of  Ru.ssia,  government  and  19 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Voronezh,  on  the  Oosman.  Pop.  3500.  It 
was  founded  in  the  17th  century. 

ORLOYKA  or  ORLOWKA,  oR-lovffti,  a markehtown  of 
Russia,  government  of  Tcheruigov,  32  miles  S.W.  of  Novgo- 
rod-Severskoie.  Pop.  1560. 

ORMEA.  oR-md/^,  a town  of  Piedmont,  division  of  Coni, 
18  miles  S.  of  Mondovi,  on  the  Taiiaro.  Pop.  4750.  It  is 
enclosed  by  old  walls,  and  has  manufactures  of  linen  and 
hempen  cloths.  It  was  nearly  depopulated  by  the  plague 
in  1630. 

ORIME’S-IIEAD,  (ormz  hM,)  GREAT,  a peninsular  head- 
land of  North  Wale^.  co.  of  Carnarvon,  projecting  into  the 
Irish  Sea,  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Conway,  and  forming  the  W. 
side  of  the  inlet  called  Orme’s-Bay,  the  opposite  E.  point 
being  Little  Orme’s-Head.  On  each  of  these  headlands  is  a 
lighthouse.  Lat.  of  Great  Orme’s-IIead,  53°  20'  N.,  Ion.  3° 
51'  2"  W. 

ORME’S  (ormz)  STORE,  a po.st-office  of  Bledsoe  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 125  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

OB'MISTON,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Had- 
dington. on  the  Tyne,  25  miles  S.  of  Tranent.  Pop.  of  vil- 
lage in  1851,  730.  It  has  an  old  cross,  occupying  the  site 
of  an  ancient  Roman  Catholic  chapel : in  the  parish  is  Or 
miston  Hall,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun. 

ORM/SA  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Hebride.s,  Scotland,  N.  of 
Lunga.  from  which  it  i.s  separated  by  a narrow  sound.  It  is 
1|  miles  in  circuit.  A lighthouse  stands  on  its  4V.  coast. 

ORMS05Y,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

ORMSBY.  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ORMSBY.  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ORMSBY  ST.  MARGARET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

ORMSBY  ST.  MICHAEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

ORM'SIDE,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  M estmore- 
land. 

ORMS'KIRK,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Lancaster,  with  a station  on  the  East  Lancashire  Rail- 
way, 13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Liverpool.  Pop.  of  town  in  1851, 
5548.  It  is  well  built,  lias  a town-hall,  a large  church,  a 
grammar  school,  alm.shou.ses.  and  manufactures  of  cottons, 
silks  and  hats,  and  in  the  vicinity  large  collieries. 

OR'IMUS  or  OIPMUZ,*  (Persian  ~Hormooz  or  Hormuz,  hor'- 
mooz^;  anc.  Oxyrisf  or  Organa  ?)  an  island  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  its  N.  side,  near  its  entrance,  45  miles  due  N.  of 
Cape  Mussendom.  Arabia,  and  now  belonging  to  the  Sultan 
(or  Imam)  of  Muscat,  who  is  .stated  to  rent  it  of  the  Shah 
of  Persia.  Lat.  27°  5'  N.,  Ion.  56°  29'  E.  It  is  a mere  barren 
rock  about  12  miles  in  circumference,  but  important  as 
having  been  formerly  one  of  the  richest  commercial  empo- 
riums in  the  east.  It  has  an  extraordinary  app<iarance  from 
the  sea,  its  mountains  being  of  variegated  colors  from  ex- 
tensive impregnations  of  salt,  sulphur,  iron,  and  copper, 
which  first-named  mineral  yields  a considerabie  revenue  to 
the  Sultan.  On  its  N.  side  is  a town  with  a good  harbor, 
and  a garrisoned  fort,  which  formerly  comprised  4000  hou.ses 
and  40.000  inhabitants,  but  is  now  in  total  decay.  Ormus 
was  captured  in  1507,  by  the  Portuguese  under  Albuquerque, 
but  taken  from  them  by  the  Rritish  and  Persians  in  16:12, 
when  its  trade  as  a depot  for  the  produce  of  India,  China, 
&c..  was  transferred  to  Gombroon. 

ORMUS,  GULF  OF,  a term  sometimes  applied  to  the  S.E. 
portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

ORMUS,  STRAITS  OF,  connects  the  Per.sian  Gulf  with 
the  Arabian  Sea.  Length  about  150  miles,  breadth  30 
miles. 

ORNAIN,  oR'n^NGt.  a river  of  France,  rises  near  Nenyille, 
in  the  department  of  Haute-Marne.  flows  N.W.,  and  joins 
the  Saulx  on  its  right  bank.  Length  65  miles. 

ORNANS.  oR'nftN«',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Doubs.  10  miles  S.E.  of  Besan^on,  on  the  Loue.  Pop-  in 
1852.  3483. 

ORNAV.ASSO.  oR-n^-v3s'so,  a market-town  of  Pledmcjt, 
division  of  Novara,  province  of  Pallanza,  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Domo  d’Ossola.  Pop.  1652. 


•“  High  on  a throne  oi  royal  state,  wliich  far 
Outshone  tlie  wealtli  of  OaMUS  or  of  Ind — ” 

Milton's  Paradise  Lott,  Sook 
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OKNT?,  ORn,  a department  of  France,  in  the  N.W.,  formed 
of  part  of  ^'ormaudy.  Area  2329  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1861,  423,3-50.  The  surface,  agreeablj-  diversified  with  ranges 
i)f  low  hills,  presents  along  the  river  courses  rich  pasture 
land;  a coii.<ideraI>le  part  of  it  is  sandy  and  sterile.  Chief 
rivers,  the  Orne.  Tou([ues.  Kille.  Eure.  Sarthe.  and  Mayenne. 
The  principal  minerals  are  iron,  black-lead,  and  granite. 
Hemp,  apples,  and  pears  are  abundant.  Horses,  among  the 
best  in  France,  are  reared  in  the  department,  and  cattle 
are  extensively  fattened  for  the  Paris  markets.  Fowls  and 
eggs  are  important  objects  of  commerce.  Its  manufactures 
comprise  pins,  needles,  linens,  cotton,  and  lace.  The  de- 
partment is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Alengon, 
Argenhm,  Domfront,  and  Mortagne.  Capital,  Alen9on. 

OKNE,  (anc.  OUna?)  a small  river  of  France,  ri.ses  near 
Seez,  in  the  department  of  Orne,  flows  past  Argentan, 
Ecouche,  and  Caen,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  enters 
the  English  Channel.  Length  86  miles. 

ORNEVILLE,  orn^vil,  a post-township  of  Piscataquis  co., 
Maine.  70  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  512. 

ORNOVASSO,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States.  See  Orna- 

VASSO. 

OROATIS.  See  Tab. 

OROMOC'TO,  a village  of  New  Brunswick,  co.  of  Sunbury, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  .John,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Oromocto  River,  about  9 miles  S.E.  of  Fredericton.  On  the 
borders  of  Grand  Lake,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  St.  John, 
are  extensive  coal-mines,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
coal  are  annually  raised. 

OOtONO,  a post-townshin  in  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Penobscot  River,  75  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta, 
intersected  by  the  Bangor  and  Piscataquis  Railroad.  The 
inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 
Orono  h,ns  1 bank.  Pop.  2533. 

ORONO'CO,  a post-office  of  Amherst  co..  Virginia. 

9R0N0K0,  a township  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan.  P.1249. 

O/RONSAY,  a small  island  of  the  Hebrides,  immediately 
S.  of  the  island  of  Colonsay,  and  having  on  it  some  fine 
remains  of  an  ancient  priory. 

OROXTES,  o-ron'tez,  (called  by  the  Arabs,  EL  AASY,  el 
“ the  rebellious,”)  a river  of  North  Syria,  pashalics 
of  Dama.scus  and  Aleppo,  rises  in  Anti  libanu.s,  flows  N. 
through  Lake  Kadez  or  Homs,  and  to  near  Antakia  {Antioch,) 
where  it  suddenly  turns  W.S.W.,  and  soon  enters  the  IMedi- 
terranean,  40  miles  N.  of  Latakeea,  (Latakieh,)  after  an  inna- 
vigable course  of  240  miles. 

OROPESA,  a city  of  South  America.  See  Cochabamba. 

OROPESA,  o-ro-pA/sd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  65 
miles  N.E.  of  Caceres,  with  a fine  old  castle  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  F'rias. 

OROPESA,  a town  of  Spam,  province  and  13  miles  N.E. 
of  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

OROPO,  o-rotpo,  (anc.  Orofpus,)  a village  of  Greece,  govern- 
ment of  Attica,  on  the  Asopo,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Euripus, 
24  miles  E.  of  Thebes,  with  remains  of  ancient  fortifications. 

OROSEI,  o-ro-sA'e,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  18 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Nuovo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orosei. 
Its  port  is  almost  u.seless.  Pop.  1703. 

OROSENG.\,  o-ro-seng'gd,  or  OLOOSTNGA,  o-loo-sing/gd, 
one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  South  Pacific,  belonging  to 
Navigators’  Group.  Lat.  14°  14'  S.,  Ion.  169°  34'  W.,  about  3 
miles  long. 

OROSII.\ZA,  oVosh'h3/zoh\  a large  village  of  East  Hun- 
gary, county  and  27  miles  S.W.  of  Bekes,  in  a fertile  region. 
Pop.  9581. 

OROTAVA,  o-ro-tA/vl,  a town  of  the  Canary  Islands,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  'Teneriffe,  below  the  Peak.  Pop.  8315.  It 
has  several  churches  and  convents,  the  governor’s  residence, 
mole,  and  citadel.  Its  harbor  is  bad,  but  it  has  an  active 
trade  in  wine,  and  extensive  fisheries. 

OROTELLI,  o-ro-t&l'lee.  or  ORTELLT,  OR-t&Plee,  a village 
of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Nuoro,  on  the  left 
oank  of  the  Pirso.  Pop.  1385. 

O’ROUKE’S,  o-rooks^  a post-office  of  St.  'Tainany  parish, 
Louisiana. 

ORPHAN’^0,  ORffi-no,  a maritime  village  of  European 
Turkey,  Macedonia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Orphano,  .50  miles  E.  of 
Salonica.  Lat.  46°  49'  N.,  Ion.  2-3°  55'  E.  It  has  a fortress, 
and  its  vicinity  is  fertile. 

ORPHANO.' GULF  OF,  called  also  GULF  OF  CONTESfSA, 
(anc.  Stri/innn/icus  Si'nux.)  a gulf  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
N.W'.  of  Mount  Athos;  greatest  length  about  20  miles,  breadth 
perhaps  10  miles. 

OIUPH.IN’S  ISLAND,  at  the  entrance  to  Penobscot  River, 
opposite  the  town  of  Buckspoit,  Penobscot  co.,  Maine.  It  is 
4 miles  long,  and  contains  .about  5000  acres. 

OIl'PHl  R,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  Orkney  Islands, 
comprising  a part  of  Mainland,  and  the  small  island  of  Cava. 

OR'PINGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

ORP-LE-GRAND.  onp  leh  grfiNO,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Brabant,  29  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bru.ssels.  Pop.  1473. 

OIURELL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  with 
a itatioo  on  the  Lancaster  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  2,^  miles 
W.  of  Wigan.  Pop.  2478. 

OIHRERY  AND  KILMORFF,  a barony  of  Ireland,  Munster, 
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CO.  of  Cork,  in  its  N.  part.  Pop.  34.134.  It  gives  the  title 
of  Earl  to  the  Boyle  family,  Earls  »f  Cork. 

ORfRlN,  a river  of  Scotland,  rises  in  the  S.E.  of  the  co 
of  Ross,  flows  mostly  E.,  and  joins  the  Conan,  after  a cour.st 
of  about  27  miles. 

ORUtlN  GLEN,  a post-oflice  of  Del.aware  co.,  Iowa. 

OR/RING'TON,  a post-township  in  Penob.scot  co..  Maine, 
on  the  Penobscot  River,  5 miles  below  Bangor,  and  66  m.iEs 
E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  1 Congregational  and  3 
Methodist  churches,  a high  school,  and  8 stores.  'The 
streams  afford  motive  power  for  6 saw-mills,  which  cut 
annually  about  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  several  shingle- 
mills,  lath-mills,  and  turning-mills,  and  a paper-mill.  'There 
is  also  a steam  saw-mill,  turning  out  about  700.000  feet  of 
lumber  annually.  About  20  vessels  are  owned  here  and 
employed  in  the  West  India  and  coastwise  trade.  A fen’V 
connects  Orrington  with  Hampden,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Penobscot.  Pop.  1950. 

OR'RING'TON  CORONER,  a village  in  the  above  township, 
contains  a church,  2 stores,  and  the  Orrington  post-office. 

ORROLI.  oR/Ro-le,  a filthy  village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
division  and  N.N.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1704. 

ORRS/TOWN,  a post-viliage  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
10  miles  from  Chambersburg.  It  is  handsomely  built 
Pop.  356. 

ORRSVILLE,  a post-village.  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ORRSVILLE.  a village  of  Gwinnett  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  105  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

ORRVILLE,  a post-office,  Mecklenburg  co..  North  Carolina. 

ORRYILLE,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co.,  Alabama. 

ORRYILLE,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio. 

ORSA,  or/s^,  a village  and  parish  of  Sweden,  Imn  and  52 
miles  N.W.  of  F’alun,  on  Lake  Orsa. 

ORS. 4RA.  0R-sA'rd,a  town  of  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata, 
5 miles  N.W.  of  Bovino.  Pop.  4200. 

ORSCHEL,  NIEDER,  nee/der  ORsh'el,  a village  of  Prussia 
province  of  Saxony.  Pop.  1002. 

OR/SE'T,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

ORSHA,  or  ORCHA,  or5'<hd.  a town  of  Jfus.sia,  government 
and  44  miles  N.  of  Moheelev,  on  the  Dnieper,  here  joined  by 
the  Orzhitza.  Pop.  2000. 

ORSK,  oRsk.  a fort  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  and  155 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Orenboorg,  on  the  river  Ural.  Pop.  1260.  It 
is  a custom-hou.se  station  for  caravans  entering  European 
Russia.  Ja.sper  is  abundantly  obtained  in  its  vicinity. 

ORSOVA,  (oR'so^voh',)  NEW,  or  ADUSKELI.A,.  a-doos-k.Af- 
le-i,  a frontier  town  of  Little  Wallachia,  on  an  island  in  the 
Danube,  4 miles  above  the  “Iron-gate.”  and  36  miles  E.  of 
Moldova,  on  the  borders  of  Hungary.  It  is  a station  for 
steam  packets,  and  for  travellers  on  the  Danube  to  cross  to 
or  fi  om  Servia.  and  re-embark  after  a land  journey  to  avoid 
the  innavigable  part  of  the  river. 

ORSOYA,  (oR'so'vdh',)  OLD,  a village  of  Hungary,  3 miles 
S.W.  of  New  Orsova.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  P.  990. 

ORSOY,  OR^soi.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  21  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Dusseldorf  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1625. 

ORS^TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

ORT,  oRt,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  16  miles  E.S.E, 
of  Vienna,  on  the  Danube,  Pop.  1400. 

ORTA,  opJti.  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  and 
25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Novara,  above  the  W.  shore  of  Lake 
Orta.  Pop.  1 137. 

ORTA,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata. 
13  miles  S.E.  of  Foggia.  Pop.  1500. 

OR/'TA,  LAKE  OF,  (anc.  Latcus  Cutxius?)  of  Piedmont,  divi- 
sion of  Novara,  is  7 miles  W.  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  into 
which  it  discharges  its  surplus  waters.  Length  8 miles, 
breadth  H miles.  It  is  highly  picture.sque. 

ORTE,  oR^tA,  a decayed  town  of  Italy.  Pontifical  States,  15 
miles  E.  of  Viterbo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  P.  2339. 

OIU'TELSBURG,  (Ger.  pron.  oR/tel.s-buoRo'.)  a town  of  East 
Prus.sia,  82  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kdnigsberg,  beside  a lake.  It  has 
a castle  and  1520  inhabitants. 

OR'TENBERG,  oR/ten-b^RG'.  a town  of  Germany,  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  province  of  Ober-Hessen,  on  the 
Nidder,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Frankfort.  P.  1097. 

OR'TENBEKG.a  village  of  Germany,  grand-duchy  of  Ba- 
den, circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  on  the  Kinzig.  Pop.  981. 

ORTENBURG.  OR'ten-bouRG',  a market-town  of  Lower  Ba- 
varia. 10  miles  W.  of  Passau.  with  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1000. 

ORTHEZ  or  OR'l’IIl^S,  OR't.V.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Basses-Pyrenees.  on  the  Gave  de  Pan.  crossed  here 
by  an  old  bridge.  24  miles  N.W.  of  Pau.  Pop.  in  1852, 9948.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  copper  and  iron  wire, 
copper  wares,  and  leather,  with  a brisk  trade  in  Bayonne 
liaTiis,  goose-feathers,  and  cattle.  Near  this  town,  on  27th 
February,  1814,  the  Fnmch  under  Soult  were  defeated  by 
the  .4nglo-Spanish  army  under  Wellington. 

ORTLER,  oRt'ler,  (IKTELER,  oR/teh-ler,  or  ORTLER- 
SPrrZE,  oRfler-spit'seh.  the  loftiest  mountain  of  the  'Tyrol, 
and  of  „he  .\ustrian  Empire,  is  situated  in  the  Rhaeti.an  Alps, 
about  10  miles  S.  of  Gliirms.  Elevation  12  852  feet. 

OHTNERI.  oiit-mUree,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
divi.ion  of  Cagliari.  E.N.E.  of  Oristano.  Pop.  1690. 

ORTTON  or  O^VERTON,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
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England,  co.  of  Westmoreland,  8^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Appleby, 
bop.  in  ISul,  1456.  It  is  irregularly  built;  near  it  is  a cop- 
per mine. 

OK^rON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

ORTON-LOXGUEVlLbE,  or'ton  long'vil,  a pai'ish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Hums. 

ORTON-ON'-TlIE-IlIbL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Leicester. 

OKTON-WATERVTLLE.  a pari.-h  of  England,  co.  of  Hunts. 

ORTON.-V.  ou-tohid,  a tow u of  Naples,  province  of  Abru/zo 
Citra,  8 miles  N.  of  Lanciano,  on  the  Adriatic,  where  it  has 
R small  port.  bop.  6900.  It  has  a cathedral,  and  a consi- 
derable trade  in  wine. 

ORTOXOVO,  OR-to-uofvo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Genoa,  14  miles  from  Levante.  bop.  2150. 

OR'TOX VILLE,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co.,  New  York. 

ORTRAXD,  oRt/rint.  a town  of  brus.sian  Saxony,  76  miles 
E.  of  Merseburg.  l*op.  1820. 

ORUHA.  an  island  of  the  West  Indies.  See  Aruba. 

ORUXE,  o-roo/uA.  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  pro- 
vince and  N.X.E.  of  Nuoro.  bop.  1805. 

ORURO,  o-rooho.  a town  of  Bolivia.  100  miles  N.W.  of 
Sucre,  witli  5000  inhabitants,  and  many  churches  and  con- 
vents. The  department  of  Oruro,  enclosed  by  those  of  bo- 
tosi,  baz.  and  Lamar,  is  chiefly  in  pasturage,  on  which  large 
numbers  of  cattle  are  reared. 

ORUST,  ofroost.  an  island  of  Sweden,  stift  and  28  miles 
N.W.  of  Gottenburg.  in  the  Cattegat.  Length  14  miles, 
breadth  10  miles.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  population 
are  employed  in  raising  hops:  rearing  cattle,  and  fishing. 

OICVAN.  a township  of  Eulton  co.,  Illinois. 

ORVIETO,  OR-ve-A/to,  (anc.  Urhs  VeHus  or  ITerhafnum.)  a 
efty  of  Central  Italy,  State  of  Umbria,  at  the  junction  of  the 
I’aglia  and  Chiana.  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  60  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Rome.  bop.  6210.  It  stands  on  a scarped  rock,  and  has 
a fine  cathedral,  rich  in  works  of  art,  archbishop’s  and  papal 
residences,  a I’emarkable  well,  and  Etruscan  remains. 

ORVIGO.  oR-veefgo,  or  ORBIGO,  or-Bee'go,  a river  of  Spain, 
rises  in  the  N.  of  Leon,  flows  S.,  and  joins  the  right  bank  of 
the  Esla;  total  course  80  miles. 

OR/VILLE.  a village  of  Ohio,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio 
and  bennsylv-auia.  and  the  Cleveland  Zanesville  and  Cin- 
cinnati Railroads,  64  miles  from  Crestline. 

OROVELL.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  ri.scs  near 
Felsham.  flows  generally  south-eastward,  and  joins  the 
Stour  at  Harwich,  the  harbor  of  which  town  is  formed  by 
their  united  estuary.  The  site  of  the  old  town  of  Orwell,  at 
its  mouth,  is  now'  covered  by  the  sea. 

ORWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

ORWELL,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kinross. 

OICWELL.  a post  township  of  Rutland  co.,  Vermont,  near 
Lake  Champlain.  46  miles  S.IV.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  seve- 
ral churchc'.s,  and  a bank. 

OR'u'ELL,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Oswego  co.. 
New  York,  about  160  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Albany,  bop.  1435, 

ORM’ELL.  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  cf  Bradford 
CO.,  bcMinsylvania.  bop.  1420. 

ORWELL,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ashtabula 
CO.,  Ohio.  bop.  961. 

OIbWIGSBURG,  a post-borough  of  West  Brunswick  town- 
ship, Schuylkill  co..  bennsylvania.  on  the  railroad  leading 
from  Reading  to  bottsville,  9 miles  S.E.  of  the  latter.  It 
was  formerly  the  county-seat,  it  contains  3 churches  and 
1 academy.  Pop.  828. 

ORZHiTSAor  OR.IITZA.  OR-zhitAsA,  a market- town  of  Rus- 
sia. government  and  86  miles  W.X.IV.  of  Poltava.  Pop.  1450. 

OitZlNOVI,  oRd-ze-no/vee,  or  ORCINOVI,  OR-che-nofvee,  a 
village  of  Xortheiii  Italy,  province  and  18  miles  S.W.  of 
Brescia,  near  the  Oglio.  Pop.  44:i0. 

ORZl-VECCHI,  oRd'zee  vAk'kee,  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  jirovince  of  Brescia,  about  3 miles  N.E.  of  Orzi-Novi, 
has  a church,  sanctuary,  and  oratory,  and  the  remains  of  an 
old  fbi'tre.ss.  Pop.  1322. 

OSACC.V,  a tow'n  of  .Tapan.  See  Osaka. 

OS  A SCO,  o-.sAsfko.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  Pied- 
mont, 2 miles  S.  of  Pinerolo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clu- 
sone.  bop.  1000. 

OSASTO,  o-s5tse-o,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi- 
sion and  S.  of  Turin,  bop.  1400. 

O'SAGE',  (Fr.  pron.  o'zAzhA)  a large  river,  which  rises  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  entering  Missouri, 
near  the  N.W.  r orner  of  Bates  co.,  falls  into  the  Mis.souri 
Itiver  10  miles  I elow  .Tefferson  City.  Its  general  direction  is 
nearly  eastw'ard  and  its  whole  length  is  estimated  .at  500 
miles.  It  is  the  largest  aflluent  which  the  Mi.ssouri  River 
receives  in  thi.^  state.  Boats  of  moderate  size  can  ascend 
200  miles  or  n,ore.  when  the  water  is  high.  The  region 
drained  by  this  river  is  occupied  by  fertile  prairies  inter- 
spersed with  woodlands. 

(KSAGE.  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Missouri,  con- 
tains aV)Out  650  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by 
Ihe  Missouri  River,  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Osage  River,  and 
Intersected  by  the  Gasconade  and  Marais  Rivers.  The  sur- 
hice  is  uneven.  Ca])ital,  Linn.  Pop.  7^79,  of  whom  7623 
Vi'KVo  fr(‘e,  ami  256  slaves. 

OSAGE,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Arkansas. 
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OSAGE,  a post-township  in  Carroll  co.,  Arkansas. 

OSAGE,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Missouri,  91  miles 
S.E.  of  .lefferson  City.  • 

OSA/JE,  a post-office  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa. 

OSAGE  FORK,  of  Gasconade  River,  Missouri,  rises  in 
Texas  co.,  and  unites  with  the  main  stream  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  La  Clede  county. 

OSAGE  FORK  of  Maramec  River.  See  Mabamec. 

OSAGE  INDIANS,  a tribe  formerly  dwelling  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  S.  of  the  O.sage  River. 

OSAGE  MILLS,  a post-village  in  Benton  co.,  Arkansas. 

OSAKA  or  OSACCA,  o-sil'kl,  written  also  SAKAIR.  SA- 
KAE  or  OIIOSAKA,  a seaport,  and  one  of  the  5 great  impe- 
rial towns  of  .Tapan.  island  of  Niphon,  on  its  S.W.  coast,  33 
miles  from  Miako,  of  which  it  is  the  port ; lat.  34°  40'  N.,  Ion. 

135°  25'  E.  It  has  a strong  citadel,  and  an  extensive  trade. 

OSANIb'PA,  a post-office  of  Chambers  co.,  Alabama. 

OSBALD'ESTOX,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

OSB.\LD'WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Yorkj  North 
Riding. 

OSBORN,  of  Ohio,  a station  on  the  Sandusky  and  Dayton 
Railroad,  10  miles  from  Dayton. 

OS'BORXE,  the  marine  residence  of  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  Isle  of  Wight,  1^  miles  from  ■W(!st  Cowes. 

OSBORNE,  a post-village  of  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  28 
miles  S.E.  of  Madison. 

OSBORNE  ISLANDS,  a group  in  Admiralty  Gulf,  off  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Australia. 

OSBORN  IMILL.  a district  in  Harris  co.,  Georgia. 

OSBORN’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  New  York. 

OSBORN’S  FORD,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Virginia. 

OSBORN’S  HOLLOW,  a post-village  of  Broome  co..  New 
York,  130  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

OS  BOURN  BY,  oz'burn-be,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

OSCA.  See  TIuesca. 

OSCACASALE.  o.s-kft-ka-saffA,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy, 
province  and  12  miles  N.IV.  of  Cremona.  Pop.  1180. 

OSCARSTAD,  os'kaii-stdd',  or  ARYIKA,  aR-vee'kd.  a town 
of  Sweden,  Isen  and  40  miles  N.IV.  of  Carlstad.  Fonnded 
in  1811,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  son  of  Bernadette. 

OSCEOLA,  ufi'se-o'la,  a recently  organized  county  in  tha 
N.W.  central  part  of  Michigan,  contains  576  square  miles.  . 

It  is  intersected  by  the  Maskegon  River.  Pop.  in  1860,  27. 

OSCEOLA,  a county  in  the  N.W.  i)ai  t of  Iowa,  borilering 
on  the  state  of  Minnesota,  has  an  area  of  about  535  sejnare 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Little  Sioux 
River,  which  flows  into  the  Missouri.  This  county  is  not 
included  in  the  census  of  1860.  Named  in  honor  of  the 
celebrated  Seminole  chief,  Osceola. 

OSCEOLA,  a post-township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  Lew'is  CO.,  New  York.  Pop.  595. 

OSCEOLA,  a post-office  of  'I'ioga  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

OSCEOLA,  a post-office  of  Chei-okee  co..  Alabama. 

OSCEOLA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Mis.'jissippi  co..  Arkan 
sas,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  87  mih'S  above  Memphis. 

OSCEOLA,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio,  70  miles 
N.  of  Cohimbus. 

( »SC  EO  L A,a  township  of  Livingston  co.,  Michigan.  P.  1084 . 

OSCE  )LA,  apost-township  of  Stark  co., Illinois.  Pop.lOOO. 

OS(  'EOLA,  a post-village,  capital  of  St.  Clair  co  , Mo.,  on  the 
Osage.  132  miles  IV.S.IV.  of  Jefferson  City.  It  has  a hank. 

OS'  EOL.A,  a iiost-village,  capital  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa,  about 
45  miles  S.  of  Des  Moines. 

OSCEOLA,  a posLoffice  of  Fond  du  Lac  co..  Wisconsin. 

OSCEOLA  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co., 
Midiigan,  50  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Detroit. 

OSCEOLA  MILLS,  a village  of  St.  Croix  co.,  Wisconsin. 

OSCII.  osK.  a market-town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  North  Brabant.  11  miles  N.E.  of  Boi.'-le-Duc. 

OSCHA'l’Z,  o'shSts.  a town  of  Saxony,  on  the  railway  from 
Leipsic  to  Dresden,  31  miles  E.S.E.  of  Leii)sic.  Poj).  53(,'0 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  manufactiires  of  woi  llen.s 

OSCHERSLEBEN.  osh'ers-l.A'ben,  a walk'd  town  of  Priis- 
sian  Saxony,  on  the  Bode.  19  miles  AV.S.AV.  of  Alagdeburg, 
with  a station  on  the  niilway  to  Brunswick.  Poj).  3850.  It 
has  a castle,  and  some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth. 

OSCHlRl.  o.s-kee'ree.  or  OSKERI.  os-k.A'ree,  a village  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  division  and  29  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sas- 
sari.  Pop.  1993. 

0.8CH1TZ.  osh'its.  a municipal  town  of  Bohemia,  8 miles 
N.IV.  of  Reichenberg.  Pop.  950. 

OSCG'D.V,  a new  and  iiuorganized  county  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  Michigan,  contains  576  square  miles.  It  is  inter.sected  by 
the  .\nx  Sable  River,  which  flows  from  IV.  to  E.  The  cen- 
sus of  1860  gives  no  returns  for  this  county. 

OSERO,  (anc.  Ap.^nru!^.)  an  islaml  of  Illyria.  See  Lossim. 

OSERO.  o-s.A'ro.  a marifinn*  town  of  lllyiia,  on  Ihe  M’.  tide 
of  the  island  of  Clu'rso.  in  the  Adriatic,  ojiposite  the  i.G  iiid 
of  Lossini.  with  which  it  communicates  by  a bridge.  Pop 
1500.  It  has  a fine  cathedral. 

OS'GATHORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester 

OS'GODBY  WITH  KIRK'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

OSH  A,  OSCHA  or  OCIIA,  o'.shd,  a liver  of  Siberia,  ii.sie 
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from  Lake  Teiiiz.  government  of  Tobolsk,  and  joins  the  Ir- 
tish. 30  miles  below  Tara.  Total  cour.se,  140  miles. 

OSIIAUKU/TA  or  HILL’S  COR.NERS,  a small  post-village 
of  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin,  30  miles  N.  of  Madi.son. 

OSHAWA,  o-slul'wd;  a nourishing  post-village  of  Canada 
West,  co.  of  York,  33  miles  N.E.  of  Toronto.  It  contains 
several  stores,  hotels,  and  mills.  Pop.  about  1150. 

OSHKOSH,  the  capital  of  Winnetiago  co.,  Wisconsin,  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Fox  River,  at  its  entrance 
into  Lake  Winnebago,  on  ground  that  sloijes  gradually  to- 
wards the  lake  and  river,  affording  good  drainage  for  the 
whole  city.  Immediately  above  this  place  the  river  widens 
out  into  Lake  Rutte  des  Morts.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of 
so  much  water  the  heats  of  summer  are  much  tempered 
and  the  nights  in  pai-ticular  are  always  cool  and  pleasant. 
Lumber  and  agricultural  machinery  are  the  principal  man- 
[For  continuation,  see  .-Vppendix.] 

OSHMOONEYN  or  ACHMOUNEYN,  osh-moo-nan',  writ- 
ten also  ESCILMUNEIN  or  ESHMOUNEYN,  a large  vil- 
lage of  Egypt,  W.  of  the  Nile,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ilermopalis  Magna,  lat.  27°  50'  N..  Ion.  about  30°  50'  E.  Pop. 
estimated  at  from  4000  to  10,000.  In  its  vicinity  are  some 
highly  interesting  ruins. 

OSIPTKMO,  a township,  Kalamazoo  co.,  Michigan.  P,  1239. 

OSIECZNO,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Siorchnest. 

OSKJLIA,  o-sccPyd.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi- 
sion of  Genoa,  about  24  miles  from  Savona.  Pop.  1400. 

OSILO,  o-seelo,  a village  of  Sardinia,  divi.-iou  of  Sass.ari, 
6 miles  E.  of  Sassari.  Poj).  2000. 

OSl.MA,  o-.seehnjl.  a .small  island  of  .Japan,  40  miles  '\Y.  of 
Mat.«mai.  on  the  island  of  Yesso. 

OSlM.\,  a bay  of  .Japan.  See  On.vw.vR.v. 

OSl.MO.  o,s'e-mo,  (auc.  Auximum.)  a town  of  Central  Italy, 
Pontifical  States,  on  a hill  near  the  Musone,  9 miles  S.  of 
Ancona.  Pop.  1.3,430. 

O.SIO-Dl-Si)PRA.  o'se-o  dee  so'pri,  and  OSIO-DI-SOTTO, 
otse-o  dee  sot'to,  two  adjacent  villages  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  and  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Bergamo.  United  pop.  2800. 

USIOOT.  a town  of  Upper  Egypt.  See  SioOT. 

OSKALOO'SA.  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Ma- 
haska county,  Iowa,  on  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Railro.ad,  100 
miles  N.IV.  of  Keoknk,  and  4 miles  N.  of  the  Des  Moines 
River.  It  has  an  elevated  and  healthy  situation  in  the  midst 
of  a fertile  country.  It  contained  in'l864,  8 churches,  a col- 
lege, 1 national  bank,  1 state  bank,  and  1 woollen  factory. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  here.  'I’lie  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  the  state  of  Iowa  is  held  here. 
Laid  out  in  1844.  I’opulation  June,  1851,  916;  in  1800, 
4393. 

OSKOL,  o.s-koP,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  government 
of  Koor.sk,  flows  generally  S.,  and  in  the  government  of 
Kharkov  joins  the  Donets  on  the  left,  about  15  miles  below 
Izioom.  Total  course,  partly  navigable,  210  miles. 

OSKOL  NOVOI,  os-koP  no-voP,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Koorsk,  capital  of  a district,  on  the  Oskol,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Donets,  92  miles  S.E.  of  Koorsk. 

OSKOL  .STAROl,  os-koP  st^-roi',  a town  of  Russ'ia,  govern- 
ment of  Koorsk,  on  a hill,  70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Koor.^k. 

OSL.VUAN,  osdow-dn',  or  OSLAWAXY,  os-l;i-wd^nee,  a 
market-town  of  Austrian  Moravia,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Briinn.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  O-Oawa.  Pop.  1162. 

OS.MA,  oshnd.  (anc.  Oxoma?)  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  26  miles  S.W.  of  Soria,  on  the  Ucera.  Pop.  617.  It  has 
a fine  cathedral,  and  some  Roman  antiquities. 

OSMA,  (anc.  Oshnus,)  a river  of  European  Turkey,  Bulga- 
ria. joins  the  Danube  near  X'icopolis.  Length  100  miles. 

OS.MAN,  o.s'iuiiiP,  a town  of  India,  Punjab,  between  the 
Indus  and  .Jhylum  Bivers;  lat.  33°  53'  N.,  Ion.  72°  52'  E. 

OSMAX-B.\Z.\K,  o.s-mdiP  bd-zar',  a town  of  European 
Turkey.  Bulgaria,  32  miles  IV.  of  Shoomla. 

OS.liAN.IlK  or  OS.M.-VX'DJIK,  o.s-mdn-jeekt,  a town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Seeva.s,  54  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ama- 
sia.  on  the  Kizil-lriu.ak,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  10  arches. 
It  has  a ruined  fortre.s.s.  It  is  unhealthy  from  its  low  situ- 
ation and  bad  water. 

O.SLM  ASTON,  two  parishes  of  1‘lngland.  co.  of  Derby. 

O.SLM  I .NGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

OSMOTll'ERLFY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Ridiiur. 

OS.MUS.  See  OsM.\. 

OSNABIiUCK,  (Osnabriick.)  See  Osnaruro. 

OSN ABUtiCK,  os'nd-briik',  an  extensive  district  or  land- 
irostei  of  Hanover,  bounded  W.  by  Holland.  Area  2411 
sipiare  miles.  Pop.  261,965. 

OSLNABUBG,  (Ger.  Osnabriick,  os^id-briik',)  a town  of 
Hanover,  capital  of  the  above  district,  on  the  Ha.se.  an 
affluent  of  the  Ems,  74  miles  'VV.S.IV.  of  Hanover.  Pop. 
16,180.  ltds  enclosed  by  walls,  entered  by  5 gates,  and  con- 
sists of  an  old  and  a new  town.  Principal  edifices,  the  old 
^.a■^lce.  Town-ball,  in  which  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  con- 
cluded in  1648.  Court-hou.se.  Cathedral,  several  Lutheran  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  2 gymnasia,  a Lutheran  or- 
phan a.sylum,  numerous  hospitals,  and  a workhou.se.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  tobacco,  chiccory,  soaj), 
paper,  and  leather.  Its  chief  trade,  the  export  of  linen 
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fabrics,  and  cattle,  is  favored  by  its  position  on  the  high 
route  between  Bremen  and  the  Lower  Uhine.  Osnaburg 
was  erected  into  a see  by  Charlemagne,  in  888;  and  in  1082 
it  was  surrounded  by  walls.  'The  i.egotiations  for  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  which  ended  the  Thirty  Year.s’  War.  were 
carried  on  here.  The  bishopric  was  secularized  in  1803,  and 
incorporated  wdth  Hanover. 

OSNABUKG,  an  island  of  the  Society  group,  called  also 
MAITE.V.  (which  see.) 

OS^NABUKG.  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  Stark  co..  Ohio,  124  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  2o26. 

OS'NABURGH  ISLAND,  Pacific  Ocean,  hit.  21°  54'  S , Ion. 
138°  59'  34"  W..  is  14  miles  long,  and  well  wooded. 

OS.N  A 10  or  OSNAJO,  os-nji'yo,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  and  16  miles  S.K.  of  Como.  I’op.  1362. 

OSOHjO,  a towiiship  in  Elkhart  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  763. 

OSOPPtj,  o-sop/po,  a town  of  Austrian  1 taly,  province  of 
Friuli.  15  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Udine.  Pop.  1259. 

OSORNO,  o-.sor/uo,  a volcano  of  Patagonia,  W.  coast,  op- 
po.site  the  island  of  Chiloe,  lat.  41°  S.,  Ion.  70°  40'  W. 

OSORNO.  o-soRhiO,  a river,  lake,  and  ruined  town  of  Chili, 
province  of  Valdivia.  The  river  rises  in  the  large  lake  at 
its  foot,  flows  N.W.,  and  enters  the  Pacific  34  miles  S.W.  of 
Valdivia,  having  the  ruins  on  its  bank. 

OSORNO  IMAYOR,  o-soiCno  mT-uRJ,  a village  of  Spain, 
Leon,  province  and  32  miles  N.  of  Palencia. 

OSREDALKTTO,  o.s-pA-di-15t'to.  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  and  9 miles  S.E.  of  Lodi,  near  the  Lambro.  I’op. 
1573. 

OSPEDALETTO  or  OSPITALETTO,  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  province  and  8 miles  AV.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  1G45. 

O.'^/PRlNtiE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  2 miles 
W.S.AV.  of  Feversham.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a hospital, 
founded  by  Henry  III. 

OSS  or  OS.  os.  (formerly  OSCH,  osK.)  a market-town  of 
the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  13  miles  N.E. 
of  Boi.s-le-Duc.  Pop.  1113. 

OS^SA,  (Gr.  Offcra;  modern  Kissnh'o.)  a mountain  of  Thes- 
saly, on  the  E.  side  of  the  river  Peneus.  immediately  N.  oi 
Alount  Pelion,  and  bounding,  with  the  ojiposite  chain  ol 
Alount  Olymj^ius,  the  reputed  vale  of  Tempe. 

OSSA,  os/.-iA,  a river  of  AVest  I’russia.  joins  the  A'istula 
near  Graudenz,  after  a AA'.  course  of  45  miles. 

OSSA,  os'sd,  a l ay  of  the  Alalay  Archipelago,  on  the  E. 
side  of  Gilolo.  with  the  village  of  O.-^sa  on  its  S.  coast. 

OSSA,  os'si,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  58  miles 
S.AV.  of  I’enn.  on  the  Kama.  Po]i.  about  2000. 

OS^SABAAV'  ISLAND,  of  Bryan  co..  Georgia,  at  the  mouth 
of  Ogeechee  River,  is  about  10  miles  long.  O.s.sabaw  Sound 
is  situati'd  immediately  N.  of  the  island. 

OSSABJJ  KOA’O  or  OSS.ABLIKOAVO,  o.s-sA-blc-ko/vo.  a town 
of  Rus.sia.  government  and  S.E.  of  A’iadimeer.  I’op.  2860. 

OSSAGO,  os-sA/go,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
and  5 miles  S.  of  Lodi.  Pop.  1296. 

OSSAIA,  os-si/d,  (7.  e.  “the  bones,”)  a frontier  village  ol 
Tuscany,  province  of  Arezzo,  3 miles  S.  of  Cortona,  and  N. 
of  the  Lake  of  Perugia,  (anc.  Tlirusi/vifJmis.)  From  the  num, 
ber  of  buman  remains  found  here,  it  it  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  famous  victory  gained  by  the  Carthaginians  un- 
der Hannibal,  over  the  Romans  under  Flaminius,  h.  c.  217. 

OSSAU,  GAA'E  DE.  See  Gave  D'Ossau. 

OSSAfAVA,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co..  Alichigan. 

OSSEG  or  OSSFK,  os'.sAk,  a village  of  Bohemia.  22  miles 
N.A\'.  of  Leitmeritz,  with  a magnificent  abbey,  w hidi  has  a 
library  of  40.000  volumes. 

OS'SEO  or  OSK’EO,  a village  of  Hillsdale  co..  Alichigan,  on 
the  Southern  Railroad,  5 miles  E.  of  Hillsdale,  has  about 
100  inhabitants. 

OSSERO,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  See  Lossim. 

OS'SETT.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  A'ork.  AVest  Riding. 

OSSI,  os/see,  a village  of  Siirdinia,  division  and  4 miles 
S.S.E.  of  .Sassari.  Pop.  22!)7. 

OSSI  AN,  osh'yan,  a post-village  and  township  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  Alleghany  co.,  New  York,  about  233  miles  AA’. 
by  S.  of  Albany. 

OSSI  AN,  a village  of  AA'ells  co.,  Indiana,  11  miles  N.  of 
Bluffton. 

OSSI  AN,  a post-office  of  AVinneshiek  co.,  low'a. 

OS^SIN,  a small  river  of  Wisconsin,  Hows  into  Rock  River, 
in  Dodge  CO.,  near  the  S.  end  of  A\  innebago  Alro  eh. 

OSSI.X'G  EN.  os^sing-en,  a vill-age  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton  and  19  miles  N E.  of  Zurich.  I’op.  1177. 

OS^SlN'ti'l'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

O.S'SINlNG,  a township  of  AA’estchester  co..  New'  A’ork.  on 
the  Hudson  River  and  on  the  Hud.son  River  Railroad.  32 
miles  N.  of  .X’ew  York.  It  contains  the  village  of  Sing  Sing. 
Total  population,  6766. 

O.StSlPEE.  a po.st-village  and  tow'nship.  capital  of  Cartoll 
co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  W.  side  of  Ossipee  Lake,  45  inileH 
N.N.E.  of  Concord.  I’op.  Itl97. 

OSSIPEE  LAKE,  in  the  E.  part  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
Carroll  co.  It  is  near!}'  circular,  being  about  6 miles  in  its 
greater,  and  4 or  5 miles  in  its  smaller  diameter. 

OSSIPEE  AIOUNTAIN,  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hampshire,  s 
range  lying  immediately  \\’.  of  Ossipee  Lake. 
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OSSIPEE  RIVER,  forms  the  outlet  of  Ossipee  Lake,  in  ! 
Strafford  co.,  New  Ilamiishire,  and  flowing  easterly  into  j 
Maine,  after  forming  part  of  tlie  boundary  between  York  i 
and  Oxford  counties,  falls  into  the  Saco  River. 

OS.SONA,  os-so^nd,  a village  and  parish  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  Pavia,  8 miles  N.  of  Abbiate  Grasso.  Pop.  IKiQ. 

OSSOREE,  os-so^ree,  (Hindoo  Asonre^  or  Asuri^)  a large  vil- 
lage of  Ilindpstan,  3Iysore,  28  miles  W.N.M'.  of  Nundydroog. 
Near  it  is  a noble  reservoir,  connected  with  the  town  by  an 
avenue  of  trees. 

OS^SORY,  an  old  principality  and  a diocese  of  Ireland, 
Leinster,  ch).  of  Kilkenny,  and  Queen’s  and  King’s  counties. 
Since  1S33,  the  Protestant  as  well  as  I’.omau  Catholic  see  has 
bad  its  seat  at  Kilkenny. 

OSSGRY.  Upper,  formerlj’^  a barony  in  Queen's  co.,  Ireland. 

OSSUN,  os'suNo/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  llautes- 
Pyrenees,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Tarbes.  Pop.  2964.  Near  it 
a famous  battle  with  the  Saracens  took  place  in  the  8th 
century. 

OSSUNA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  OsuN.v. 

OSTASIIKOV  or  OSTASCIIKOW,  os-td.Gi-kov^  a town 
of  Russia,  government  and  104  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tver,  on 
Lake  Salig.  Pop.  8990.  It  is  built  mostly  of  wood,  but  its 
public  edifices  are  hand.some  stone  structures,  and  comprise 
several  churches  and  hospitals,  and  an  extensive  bazaar. 
It  has  large  salt  and  spirit  magazines,  malt-houses,  tanneries, 
soap  works,  and  shiv-building  docks. 

OSTE,  os^teh,  a river  of  Hanover,  rises  in  the  W.  of  the 
principality  of  Liineburg,  flows  N.W.  and  enters  the  estuary 
of  the  Elbe,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Otterndorf;  length  80  miles. 

OSTEND,  o.s-t§nd',  (Fr.  Ostende,  os'tSxd^)  a fortified  sea- 
port town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the 
North  Sea.  60  miles  N.  of  the  North  F'oreland  (in  Kent).  Lat. 
51°  14'  1"  N.,  Ion.  2°  65'  5"  E.  Pop.  17,159.  It  is  regularly 
and  neatly  built,  and  its  houses  are  painted  of  ditferent 
colors.  Principal  edifices,  the  citadel,  and  a good  bathing- 
Qouse,  it  being  a watering-place  sometimes  resorted  to  by 
the  Belgian  court.  It  has  a large  inner  harbor,  which  is 
however  not  always  accessible;  some  sugar  and  salt  re- 
fineries, sailcloth,  soap,  and  other  factories,  rope-walks, 
building-docks,  active  cod  and  herring  fisheries,  and  a large 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  It  has  regular  steam  com- 
munication with  London  and  Dover,  and  is  connected  with 
Antwerp  by  the  great  Belgian  Railway,  and  with  Bruges 
by  the  Gsteiid  and  Bruges  Canal.  A submarine  electric 
telegraph  connects  it  with  England.  Ostend  was  founded  in 
the  9th  centui-y.  walled  in  1445,  and  regularly  fortified  in 
1585,  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  sustained  a memorable 
siege  from  1001  to  1604,  during  which  it  lost  about  50,000, 
and  the  Spanish  besiegers  more  than  80,000  men.  In  1826, 
a great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of 
a powder-magazine. 

OSTEND,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio. 

OSTEND,  a post-office  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois. 

OSTENFELD.  o.s/ten-felt',  a village  and  parish  of  Denmark, 
duchy  and  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sleswick. 

OSTER,  os'ter,  or  OS'TR,  osR’r,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in 
the  government  of  Tchernigov,  flows  W.  and  joins  the  Desna, 
at  the  town  of  Oster;  total  course  100  miles. 

OSTER,  Ofs'ter,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  44  miles 
S.S.W.  of  'rdiernigov,  on  the  Desna,  here  joined  by  the 
Oster.  Pop.  2000. 

OSTERBURG,  osRer-booRG'.  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
on  the  railway  from  Magdeburg  to  Hamburg,  47  miles  N. 
of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  2285. 

OS'l'ERBY,  os/ter-bii',  a small  town  of  Sweden,  laen  and  29 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Upsal.  It  has  forges  and  smelting  houses 
for  the  iron  from  the  famous  adjacent  mine  of  Danncniora. 

OSTERFELD,  os^ter-fdt',  a town  of  Germany,  Prussian 
Saxony.  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mer.seburg.  Pop.  970. 

OS'l'ERIIOFEN,  os^ter-ho'fen,  a town  of  Germany,  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Lower  Bavaria.  15  miles  E N.E.  of  Landau.  P.  592. 

OSTERODE.  os'teh-ro'deh,  a town  of  Hanover,  on  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Leine.  at  the  toot  of  the  Ilarz.  51  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Hanover.  Pop.  5197.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  several 
churches  and  hospitals,  a gymnasium,  and  a castle  now  u.sed 
as  a royal  granary  for  the  supply  of  corn  to  the  miners  of  the 
Harz.  It  has  active  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  with  others  of  table  linens  and  long  cloths,  tobacco, 
soap,  white-lead,  and  metallic  and  wooden  wares,  with 
brewerie.S.  distilleries,  and  tanneries. 

Oy'l’ERODE,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  75  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Kbnigsberg,  on  Lake  Drewenz.  I’op.  2610. 

OSTEROE,  o.sRer-b'  or  os/ter-b'eh.  one  of  the  Faroe  Islands. 

OSTER-RISOEit.  osRer  ree'siiW.  a seaport  town  of  Nor- 
way, stift  and  60  miles  N.E.  of  Christiansand,  on  a penin- 
sula in  the  Cattegat.  Pop.  1700.  It  has  an  export  trade 
in  timber  and  iron. 

OSTER  REICH,  a country  of  Europe.  See  Austria. 

OS'IERSUND.  o.sfier-soond'.  a town  of  North  Sweden,  capi- 
tal of  a hvTi.  112  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ilerndsand.  Pop.  1500. 

OSTERSUND,  a lacn  of  Sweden.  Area  19,208  square  miles. 
Pop.  49.077.  See  .Ikmti.am). 

OSTERWICK,  os/t“r-wik'.  a frontier  town  of  Prussian 
Stixony,  42  miles  W.S.W.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  3350 
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OSTHAMMER,  ost-him^nier,  a small  seaport  town  of 
Sweden,  laen  and  65  miles  N.  of  Stockholm.  Pop.  1000. 

OSTHEIM,  GROSS,  groce  osUhime.  a village  of  Bavaria, 
Lower  Franconia,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Aschaffenburg.  Pop.  2100. 

OSTHEIM,  KLEIN,  kline  ost^hime.  a village  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Main,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Aschaffenburg. 

OSTHEIM-VOK-DER  RHON,  (Rhiin,)  osiffiime  tor  d§r 
rdn.  a town  of  Saxe-Weimar,  principality  and  87  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Eisenach.  It  is  enclosed  with  walls,  and  has  a college 
and  hospital.  Pop.  2600. 

OS'THOFEN,  osUho'fen,  a market-town  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  province  of  Rhein-Hessen,  near 
the  Rhine,  6 miles  N.N.AV.  of  Worms.  Pop.  2750. 

OSTIA,  os^te-d,  a village  of  Central  Italy.  Pontifical  States, 
at  the  S.  mouth  of  the  'fiber.  14  milt^s  W.S.W.  of  Rome.  Tho 
chief  edifice  is  a castle  founded  in  the  loth  century.  'I'ho 
aiicient  city,  1^  miles  distant,  was,  in  former  times,  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  Rome,  but  was  wholly  destroyed  in  the  middle 
ages.  From  its  site  many  sculptures  have  been  recovered. 

08TI.\KS.  os'te-ak.s'.  a people  in  the  S.  part  of  Siberia, 
betAveen  the  Irtish  and  Yenisei  rivers. 

ObTIANO  os-te-d/no.  or  USTIANO,  oos-te-d'no,  a town  of 
Northern  Italy,  8 miles  N.IV.  of  Canneto.  Pop.  3400. 

OSTIGLIA,  os-teePyd,  (anc.  Host  ilia,}  a town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mantua,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  3000. 

OSTR,  a river  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Oster. 

OSTR A,  os'trd.  OS'l’RAU,  o.sffrow,  or  OSTRAWA,  os-trd/wd, 
a town  of  Moravia,  6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Hradisch,  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  5Iarch.  Pop.  2430.  Here  is  a castle,  the  pro- 
perty of  Prince  Liechtenstein. 

OSTRASIA,  os-traA'-he-a,  (Fr.  Ostrasie,  os'trd'zceA)  or  AUS- 
TRASIA,  aws-trd/she-a,  (Fr.  Austrasie,  os'trd'zee/,)  the  most 
eastern  of  the  portions  into  which  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne was  divided  by  his  successors.  It  appears  to  have 
extended  from  the  Meuse  on  the  west  to  the  Bohmerwald 
Mountains  on  the  east,  and  to  have  included  the  W.  part 
of  (he  archduchy  of  Austria.  'I’he  name  is  derived  from  the 
'leutonic  ost  or  oster,  “ eastern,”  being  from  the  same  root  as 
Austria,  {Oesterreich : i.  e.  “eastern  Kingdom.”)  In  like 
manner  Neustria  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  west.  (Fr. 
Oi(e.s'A)  the  initial  iV  being  prefixed  perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  or  for  more  clearly  marking  the  distinction  be- 
tween this  name  and  Austria  or  Ostrasia. — Adj.  and  inhnb. 
OsTRAsiAN,  os-tr.V.she-an,  or  Austrasian,  aws-tr,Vsh(>-an. 

OSTRAU,  os'trow,  a town  of  Moravia,  on  the  Ostrawitza, 

30  miles  N.E.  of  Weisskirchen.  I’op.  1690. 

OSTRAWITZ,  os/tra-t\’its',  a village  of  Moravia,  on  the 
Ostrawitza,  20  miles  from  Freiberg.  Pop  1317. 

OS'ERINA,  os-treehid,  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment and  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Grodno.  J’op.  1700. 

OS'TRITZ,  osffrits,  a town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Neisse,  10 
miles  N.E.  of  Zittau.  Pop.  1476. 

OS'l'ROG,  os-trog',  (L  e.  a “ palisaded  fort.”)  a town  of  Rus- 
.«ian  Poland,  government  of  Yolhynia.  on  the  Gorin,  100  miles 
W.  of  Zhitomcer.  Pop.  6400,  of  whom  many  are  Jews.  It 
consists  of  an  old  and  a new  town,  and  has  an  ancient  castle. 

GSTROGOISK,  OSTROGOJSK,  os-tro-goisk/,  or  OSTRA- 
GASCHESK,  o.s-trd-gd-sh5sk',  a town  of  Russia,  government 
and  59  miles  S.  of  Voronezh,  on  the  Sosna.  Pop.  4400.  It 
has  large  magazines,  and  extensive  horse  and  cattle  fairs. 

OSTROGO''rHIA,  (Ger.  Ostergottand,  os'ter-got'l3nt,)  an 
old  province  of  Sweden,  now  the  laen  of  Linkiiping. 

OSTROK.  os-trok^  a remarkable  convent  of  Montenegro, 

22  miles  N.E.  of  Cattaro,  near  the  borders  of  Herzegovina. 

It  is  built  in  a spacious  cavern,  on  the  side  of  a cliff,  which 
rises  400  feet  above  it,  and  is  the  great  stronghold  and  chief 
powder  magazine  of  the  Alontenegrins.  In  1768  it  was  de- 
fended by  30  men  against  30,000  'Turks. 

OS'TROLENKA.  os-tro-l^n/kd,  a town  of  Poland,  province 
and  86  miles  N.E.  of  Plock,  on  the  Narew,  here  crossed  by 
a wooden  bridge.  Pop.  185().  Near  it  an  engagement  took 
place  between  the  Poles  and  Russians  in  1831. 

OSTROPOL.  os-tro/pol,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland, 
government  of  Yolhynia,  59  miles  S.W.  of  Zhitomeer.  P.  1920. 

OSTROV  or  OSTROW.  os-trov',  (i.  e.  “ island.”)  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  35  miles  S.  of  Pskov,  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Velikaia.  here  crossed  by  a hand.some  bridge. 
Pop.  1500.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  mo.stly  built  of  wood, 
but  has  a palace,  and  a cathedral  of  the  fourteenth  century.  ] 

OSTROV,  a town  of  I’oland.  See  Ostrow. 

OS'TROVITZ.  a town  of  'Turkey.  See  Ostrovizza. 

OS'TROVIZZA,  o.s-tro-vit/sd,  a market-town  of  Dalmatia, 

25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Zara. 

OS'TROVIZZA.  os-tro-vit'sd.  or  OSTROVITZ,  os'tro-vit.s', 
a market-town  of  European  Turkey,  Bosnia,  on  the  Unna. 

OS'TROVNO.  os-trovhio,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and 
90  miles  N.N.W.  of  Moheelev.  on  the  South  Dwiiia.  Pop.  2000 
Here  the  Russians  were  defeated  by  the  F'rench  in  1812 

OS'TROVO,  os-iro'vo.  a sm.-ill  tow  n of  European  'furKey, 
Macedonia,  on  the  shore  of  a lake  of  its  own  name,  31  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Monastic. 

OS'PROM',  os'trov.  a town  of  Poland,  province  of  Siedlec, 

19  miles  S.S.E.  of  liadzyn.  Pop.  1.500. 

GSTROAVIEC,  os-trAv'yMs.  a town  of  Poland,  province  of 
Sandomier,  10  miles  N.  of  Opatow  Pop.  2060. 
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OSTROWO:  os-tro'^o.  a town  of  Prussian  Poland.  67  miles 
SE.  of  Posen  Pop.  4.510.  It  has  Lutheran  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth. 

Oij'l'RUMJA,  os-troom/jd,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
Macedonia,  53  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ghiustendil. 

OSTRZESZOW,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Schildberg. 

OSTSEE  or  OESTSEE.  (E.\ST  SE.\.)  See  Bai.tic  Sea. 

OSTUNT.  os-toninee.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto, 
24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Hrindisi.  Pop.  6000.  It  is  a bishop’s 
gee,  and  has  numerous  churches  and  convents. 

OSUNA,  o-soohiA  or  OSSUN-\,  os-soo'njl,  a town  of  Spain, 
province  and  43  miles  E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  17,556.  It  stands 
on  the  declivity  of  a hill  crowned  with  a castle;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  good  public  walks,  and  has  4 hospitals,  and  two 
sets  of  barracks:  it  had  formerly  a university  in  considera- 
ble repute,  and  it  is  important  as  a military  post.  Trade 
chiefly  in  corn,  oil,  wine,  fruit,  rush  wares,  and  capers. 

OSVEIA  or  OSVEJA,  os-v;Pyd,  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government  and  98  miles  N.W.  of  Vitebsk,  on  the  Lake 
Osviya.  Pop.  1800. 

OS'lVALDKIRK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

OS'WALTDWISTLE,  township  of  England,  co.  I/ancaster. 

OSIYAYO.  os-w.Vo,  a creek,  which  rises  in  the  N.  part  of 
Pennsvivania.  and  joins  the  Alleghany  River  in  New  York. 

OSWAY'O,  a post-township  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  Potter 
CO.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  581. 

OSWEGATCIIIE,  (os'we-gatch'e,)  a river  of  New  York,  rises 
in  Lewis  co..  and  flowing  through  St.  Lawrence  county, 
empties  itself  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  at  Ogdensburg. 
Its  whole  length  is  about  120  miles.  The  outlet  of  Black 
Lake  enters  it  about  4 miles  from  its  mouth. 

OSWEGATCIIIE.  a township  and  collection  district  of  St. 
Lawrence  co..  New  York,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Pop. 
of  township,  including  Ogdensburg,  10.821. 

OSWE'GO,  a river  of  New  York,  a stream  forming  the 
outlet  of  all  the  small  lakes  in  Western  New  York,  fl’he 
Seneca  River,  after  having  received  the  Canandaigua,  the 
Cayuga,  and  Owasco  outlets,  the  Oneida  River,  and  many 
other  smaller  streams,  all  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Oswego,  which  flows  in  nearly  a straight  course  N.N.W.  to 
Lake  Ontario.  Length  24  miles;  breadth  about  200  yards. 
It  is  a very  powerful  stream,  and  falls,  during  its  entire 
course,  above  120  feet,  of  which  34  feet  are  within  the  city 
limits  of  Oswego.  The  Oswego  Canal  is  formed  principally  by 
the  improvement  of  the  natural  course  of  the  Oswego  River. 

OSWEGO,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  New  York,  has 
an  area  of  about  960  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  part  on  the  S.  by  Oneida  Lake 
and  River,  and  is  drained  by  the  Oswego  and  Salmon  Rivers, 
atid  other  smaller  streams,  which  furnish  abundant  water- 
power. The  surface  is  level  or  undulating ; .'soil  generally 
fertile.  This  county  contains  iron  ore  attd  sandstone,  and 
some  very  valuable  salt  springs  are  situated  in  it.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Oswego  Canal,  by  the  Syracuse  and  Oswego 
Railroad,  and  by  the  Rome  and  AVatertown  Railroad.  Or- 
ganized in  1816.  Seats  of  justice,  Oswego  and  Pulaski.  Pop. 
75,958 

OSAV’EGO,  a city,  port  of  entry,  and  semi-capital  of  Oswego 
co..  New  York,  is  situated  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Oswego  River,  35  miles  N.N.AA^.  of 
Syracuse,  and  208  miles  by  canal.  183  miles  by  the  Oswego 
and  Central  line  of  railroads,  and  170  miles  by  the  surveyed 
route  of  the  Oswego  and  Troy  Railroad,  W.N.AA'.  of  Albany. 
Lat.  43^^  28'  N.,  Ion.  76°  35'  \\\  It  is  the  most  populous  and 
flourishing  town  (belonging  to  the  United  States)  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  is  very  advantageously  situated  for  trade.  The 
harbor  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  lake,  and  has  been  improved  by  the  United  States 
gov<‘rnment,  with  a pier  1259  feet  in  length  on  its  AA'.  side, 
and  200  feet  on  its  E.  side.  It  is  defended  by  Fort  Ontario, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river.  The  water  within  the 
pier  is  from  10  to  20  feet  deep.  The  principal  harbor  light 
is  on  the  pier  head  on  the  AA'.  side  of  the  entrance.  The 
Oswego  Canal,  and  the  Oswego  and  Syracu.'^e  Railroad,  of 
which  this  is  the  northern  terminus,  connect  at  Syracuse 
with  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Central  Railroad,  and  also  with 
the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  Railroad,  which  communi- 
cates. at  Binghamton  with  the  line  running  S.  to  Philadel- 
phia. This  line  shortens  the  distance  between  Oswego  and 
Philadelphia  100  miles,  as  compared  with  the  loriiuu' 
travelled  route,  and  connects  the  commerce  of  Lake  Ontario 
with  that  city  by  the  shortest  possible  route. 

Oswego  is  handsomely  built  with  streets  about  100  feet 
wide,  intersecting  each  other  at  riuht  angles.  The  river 
divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  which  are  connected 
by  two  bridges  above  ship  navigation.  The  principal  public 
buiklings  are  the  Market-house,  with  the  City  Hall,  a fine 
Court  House,  City  Custom-House,  Prison,  and  10  churches; 
viz..  2 Prei^byterian.  2 Episcopal.  2 Baptist.  2 Methodist,  and  2 
Roman  Catholic.  There  is  a large  building  called  Doolittle’s 
Block,  which  contains  one  of  the  most  extensive  halls  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The  city  has  several  large  ho- 
tels,! national  banks  with  an  aggregate  cai)ital  of  $725, 000,  an 
Insurance  company,  and  agencies  of  many  of  the  insurance 
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companies  of  the  state  and  New  England,  »oc.  f.joiit  150 
stores.  The  schools  of  the  city  are  free,  and  organized  undei’ 
a .‘special  act  of  the  legislature,  with  one  high  school  in  which 
the  languages  and  higher  branches  of  education  are  taught 
Connected  with  the  school  department  is  a public  libi-ary 
A donation  has  also  recently  been  received  from  the  Hon 
Gerrit  Smith  towards  establi.-'hing  another  public  library. 
Two  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  here. 

Oswego  possesses  unrivalled  facilities  for  manufacturing. 
The  river,  swelled  hy  the  waters  of  Oneida,  Cayuga.  Seneca. 
Onondaga,  and  several  other  lakes,  besides  numerous  ti  ibu- 
tary  streams,  has  a fiill  of  34  feet  within  the  city  limits,  fur- 
nishing an  immense  hydraulic  power.  This  has  been 
rendered  available  by  cutting  a canal  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  and  is  partially  employed  for  numerous  flourini-milis 
and  other  establishments,  and  in  elevating  grain  from  vessels 
in  the  harbor.  In  the  summer  of  18.54  there  were  in  Oswege 
18  flouring-mills,  with  an  aggregate  of  100  run  of  .stone.s.  and 
a capacity  for  turning  out  10,000  barrels  of  flour  every  24 
hours.  In  1851  there  were  manufactured  here  511.000  barrels 
of  flour,  a greater  amount  than  was  produced  at  any  othei 
place  on  the  continent,  with  the  exception,  pterhaps,  of 
Roche.ster.  The  mills  .and  warehouses  upon  the  harbor  are 
capable  of  elevating  from  vessels,  40.000  bushels  of  grain 
per  hour,  and  of  .storing  225.000  bushels.  There  were  al,«o 
in  the  city  at  the  above-named  date,  4 iron  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  1 cotton  factory,  1 woollen  fiictory,  and  an 
establishment  which  annually  consumed  about  200.000 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  in  the  production  of  starch,  which 
is  noted  for  its  very  superior  quality. 

The  commerce  of  Oswego  is  very  extensive  and  r.apidly 
increasing.  This  port  is  the  greatest  wheat  market  in  the 
state,  and  its  Canadian  trade  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Canada.  The  annexed 
Table  exhibits  a tew  of  the  leading  imports  for  three  years 
ending  1862:— 


Articles. 

I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

Flour,  i 

bbls 

121,399 

119,056 

10,121,446 

4,642,262 

116,384 

2.35,382 

Wheat, 

9.651,564 

6,019,400 

388,416 

244,311 

10,982.1:32 

do 

4,528,962 

187,284 

Oals,’ 

do  

Rye, 

Bailey, 

do 

381,687 

1,173,551 

130,175 

do 

1,326,915 

1,050,364 

Among  the  imports  at  Oswego  in  1863  were  115,292  barrels 
of  flour,  8,785,425  bushels  of  wheat,  2,676,367  bushels  of 
Indian  corn.  423,147  bushels  of  oats,  and  1,824,667  bushels 
of  barley.  The  exports  of  flour  in  1853,  by  canal,  rail- 
road, and  lake,  exceeded  a million  of  barrels.  The  total 
value  of  imports  in  1851  amounted  to  $7,867,448,  of  w'hieh 
$6,08.3,036  Avere  coastwise,  and  $1,784,412  from  Canada.  The 
total  value  of  exports  the  same  year,  was  $14,678,882.  of 
which  $11,471,071  were  coastwi.se.  and  $3,207,811  to  Canada, 
$2,291,911  being  the  value  of  domestic,  and  $915,900  that  of 
foreign  goods  to  the  latter  country.  The  four  most  important 
articles  exported  coastwise,  were  railroad  iron  to  the  value 
of  $1,737,160;  sugar,  $677,270;  coffee,  $338,080;  and  salt, 
$328,941.  The  Oswego  Canal  forms  one  of  the  princi])al 
outlets  to  the  great  salt  district  of  the  state.  The  entire  com- 
merce of  Oswego,  including  imports  and  exports,  amounted 
in  1846,  to  $9,502,980;  in  1851,  to  $22,546,330;  and  in  1853, 
to  above  $40,000,000. 

In  1854  there  were  about  100  lake  vessels  of  all  classes 
registered  and  enrolled  at  the  port,  having  an  aggn'gate 
burden  of  about  30.000  tons.  The  total  number  of  vessels 
which  entered  during  the  year  1863-4  was  2598,  with  an 
aggregate  of  465,604  tons,  employing  23,437  men.  The 
number  of  arrivals  from  Canada  during  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1854,  w'ere  593  (tons  65,213),  and  of  clearances 
573  (tons  61,719).  During  the  year  1863-4,  8 schooners,  239 
sloops  and  canal  boats,  and  3 steamers,  were  built  in  the 
district. 

Oswego  is  among  the  oldest  settled  places  on  the  continent, 
the  French  having  established  a trading  post,  and  erected  a 
fort  here  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Quebec.  In  1724  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Engli.sh,  who  in  that  year  erected 
a fort  on  the  AA'.  side  of  the  river.  In  1755  another  fort  was 
built  upon  tbe  E.  side  of  the  river,  on  the  high  ground  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  where  Fort  Ontario  now  stands. 
The  garrison  at  this  date  numbers  290  men.  The  next  ye.ar, 
1756.  the  place  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Montcalm, 
but  was  subsequently  surrendered  again  to  the  English,  who 
retained  it  till  given  up  to  the  United  States  under  the  Jay 
treaty  in  1796.  Its  remarkable  commercial  prosperity  dates 
from  the  opening  of  the  AA’elland  and  Oswego  Canals.  I’op 
in  1840.  4665;  in  1850.  12.205;  in  1860,  16,816. 

OSAA’EGO,  a post-village  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana,  at  Ib.c 
outlet  of  'I'ippecanoe  Lake,  113  miles  N.  of  Indianapolis. 
Bop.  about  250. 

ORAA’EGO.  a handsome  and  flourishing  post-village  and 
township,  capital  of  Kendall  co.,  Illinois,  is  finely  situated 
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cn  the  left  ^ank  of  Fox  River,  45  miles  IV.S.W.  of  Chicago. 
Fox  River  is  a beautiful  and  rapid  stream,  affording  almost 
unlimited  hydraulic  power.  The  Chicago  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  passes  through  or  very  near  this  place.  The 
village  contains  a handsome  stone  court-house,  several 
churches,  a large  stone  edifice  for  schools,  8 or  10  stores,  a 
mechanics’  hall,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  of  the  village,  about 
1200;  of  the  township,  2109. 

08WEG0,  a post-office  of  Clackamas  county,  in  tl»e  N.W. 
part  of  Oregon. 

OSWEGO,  a post-township  of  Oswego  county.  New  York, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  mouth  of  Oswego  River,  adjoin- 
ing Oswego  City. 

OSWEGO  VILLAGE,  a small  post-village  of  Dutchess  co., 
New  York. 

OSWESTRY,  oz'es-tre,  a municipal  borough,  market-town, 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop,  with  a station  on  the 
Shrewsbury  and  Chester  Railway,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Shrews- 
bury. Pop.  of  borough  in  1851,  4817.  The  town,  formerl}-^ 
enclosed  by  walls,  has  a venerable  and  picturesque  church, 
an  ancient  grammar  school,  a national  school,  several  consi- 
derable charities,  a town-hall,  prison,  theatre,  and  some  re- 
mains of  a strong  castle  erecte<l  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  on  the 
site  of  an  earlier  structure.  Its  name  is  derived  from  that  of 
Oswald,  the  Christian  king  of  Northumi)ria.  slain  here  in  642. 

OSWICIPEE,  a post-office  of  Russell  co.,  Alabama. 

OSWIECIN,  Austrian  Poland.  See  Auschwitz. 

OSYK,  o'sik,  written  also  OSJK  and  WOS.TK,  a village  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  Desna,  7 miles  from  Leitomischel.  P.  1059. 

O'SYTII  ST.  CHICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

OTABALO,  a town  of  Ecuador.  See  Otavalo. 

OTAGO,  o-td/go,  or  OTAKO,  o-tdd<o,  a colonial  settlement 
of  New  Zealand,  on  Otago  Bay.  on  the  S.E.  .side  of  Middle 
Island  or  New  Munster,  320  miles  S.AV.  of  Port  Nicholson, 
established  1848,  and  composed  chiefly  of  Scotchmen.  Lat. 
42°  53'  S.,  Ion.  170°  50'  E.  The  soil  of  the  plains  is  very  fer- 
tile, the  pasturage  abundant,  and  all  kinds  of  European 
crops  c.an  be  raised.  Dunedin,  the  town,  is  rapidly  on  the 
increase:  during  the  ye.ars  1848-9,32  vessels,  aggregate  bur- 
den 1739  tons,  entered,  and  39  vessels,  aggregate  burden 
6310  tons,  left.  Port  Chalmers.  Pop.  in  1851.  1740. 

OTAIIA,  o^td-hl',  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  Pacific  Ocean, 
N.  of  Raiatea. 

OTAIIEITE,  the  largest  of  the  Society  Islands.  See  Tahiti. 

OTAKI,  o-td'kee.  a market-town  of  Russia,  province  of  Bes- 
sarabia. on  the  Dniester,  3 miles  S.  of  Moheelev.  Pop.  1570. 

OTAVALO,  o-td-vd'lo,  or  OTABALO,  o-td-iidflo,  a town  of 
Ecuador,  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Quito.  It  is  said  to  be  populou.s. 

OTCHAKOV.  OCZAKOW  or  OTSCHAKOW,  otch-ji'kov, 
written  also  OTCIIAKOF  and  OTSIIAKOV.  (anc.  Axiaca^) 
a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kherson,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dnieper,  at  its  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea,  40  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Odessa.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Russians  from 
the  Turks  in  1737,  and  again  in  1788.  The  town  has  since 
gone  into  complete  decay.  Pop.  1000. 

OTEA,  o-tA/d.  orGREAT  BARRIER  ISLAND,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  New  Zealand,  forming 
the  E.  entrance  of  Ilauraki  Gulf  or  the  Frith  of  Thames, 
about  20  miles  long,  N.  to  S.,  by  8 broad. 

OTF/GO  CREEK,  of  Otsego  co..  New  York,  flows  south- 
ward into  the  Susquehanna  River. 

OTEGO,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
Otsego  co.,  New  York,  about  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cooperstown. 
The  village  has  3 or  4 churches,  1 bank,  and  about  half  a 
dozen  stores.  Pop.  1957. 

OT'EORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

OTII'AM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

OTIPERY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

OTIPRYS,  MOUNT,  a mountain  chain,  forming  the  N. 
frontier  of  Greece,  about  lat.  39°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  21J° 
and  2.3°  E..  and  connected  westward  with  the  Pindus  chain. 
Height  from  4500  to  5700  feet.  This  range  con.sists  mostly 
of  limestone,  with  much  iron  ore  intermixed. 

O'TIS.  a post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  70  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  210. 

OTIS,  a post-township  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massachusetts,  115 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Pop.  998. 

OTIS'CO,  a small  lake  in  Onondaga  co,.  New  York,  about 
4 miles  E.  of  Skaneateles  Lake.  Length  about  4 miles. 

OTISCO,  a post-township  of  Onondaga  co.,  New  York,  15 
miles  S.W.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  1848. 

OTISCO,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Ionia  co..  Michigan.  Pop.  1349. 

O'TISFIELD,  a post-town.ship  of  Cumberland  co  , Maine, 
separated  from  Harrison  on  the  5V.  by  a fine  mill-stream, 
called  Crooked  River.  .36  miles  N.N.M'.  of  Portland.  P.  1199. 

(VTISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  New  York,  on 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  85  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Named  in  honor  of  hsa.ac  Otis,  its  first  settler.  The 
milk  trains  for  New  York  start  from  this  place. 

OTl  VAR.  o-te-vaiU.  a villagi*  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  province 
and  about  30  miles  from  Granada.  Pop.  1313. 

OT/LEY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  West  Riding.  9.i  miles  N.W.  of  Leeds.  I’op.  in  1851, 
4522.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  vale  of  the 
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Wharfe.  It  is  well  built,  has  a spacious  church,  a small 
grammar  school,  and  a mechanics’  institute. 

OTHiEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

OTOM.ACOS.  See  Ottomacs. 

OTOQUE,  o-to'kA.  a small  island  of  South  America,  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  8°  30'  N.,  Ion.  80°  20'  W. 

OTRANTO.  o-trAn'to,  (Fr.  Otra??<e,  o'trflNt/;  anc.  Hydrunf’ 
turn,)  a seaport  town  of  Naples,  on  the  Strait  of  Otranto, 
opposite  Cape  Linguetta.  (in  Albania.)  23  miles  S.E.  of  Lecce 
Lat.  40°  9'  N.,  Ion.  18°  29'  E.  Pop.  4500.  Its  castle,  the 
citadel  of  the  town,  is  rendered  famous  by  the  romanti  c f 
Horace  Walpole,  .and  it  ha.s  an  ancient  cathedral,  an  arch- 
bishop’s palace,  and  some  Roman  antiquities.  In  1480,  it 
was  sacked  by  the  Turks.  Under  Napoleon,  it  gave  the 
title  of  Duke  to  Fouche. 

OTR  AN'IO,  CAPE,  on  the  Strait  of  Otranto,  which  connects 
the  Adriatic  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea ; lat.  40°  8'  N.,  Ion. 
18°  29'  E. 

OTRANTO.  STRAIT  OF,  connects  the  Adriatic  with  the 
Mediterranean  Sea;  length  about  80  miles,  breadth  40  miles. 

OTRANTO,  TERRA  DI,  tAR/RA  de  o-trin'to,  a province  of 
Naples,  forming  the  heel  of  the  boot  which  Italy  so  remark- 
ably resembles.  Area  2883  square  miles.  Capital,  Lecce. 
Pop.  in  1850,  409,000. 

OTR.AR,  ot-rar/,  a town  of  Independent  Toorkistan,  kha- 
nat  of  Khokan,  on  the  Sihon,  93  miles  N.W.  of  Tunkat;  lat. 
44°  N.,  Ion.  67°  E. 

OTRICOLI,  o-tree'ko-le,  a village  of  Central  Italy.  State 
of  Umbria,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Spoleto,  on  a hill  beside  the 
Tiber.  Pop.  800.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
OcricluJum,  the  first  Umbrian  city  which  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  Rome.  In  its  vicinity,  December  1798,  the  French 
under  Macdonald,  completely  routed  a Neapolitan  army 
under  Mack. 

OTSCH.AKOW.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Otchakov. 

OTSDAWA,  ots-diVw.a,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co..  New 
York,  about  85  miles  AV.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

OTSE'GO  LAKE,  a beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  E.  cen- 
tral part  of  New  York,  and  in  the  N.  part  of  Otsego  co..  is 
about  9 miles  long,  and  from  1 to  2 miles  broad.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

OTSEGO,  a county  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  York,  has 
an  area  of  about  950  square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Unadilla  River,  and  drained  by  the  E.  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  and  by  Butternut,  Shenevas.  and  Otegc 
Creeks,  which  supply  motive  power  to  numerous  mills 
Canaderaga  and  Otsego  Lakes  are  comprised  within  its 
limits.  The  surfiice  is  broken  and  hilly.  The  soil  is  various. 
Iron  ore,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  marble  are  its  principal 
mineral  productions.  Capital,  Cooperstown.  Pop.  50,157. 

OTSEGO,  originally  called  OKKUDDO,  an  unorganized 
county  in  the  N.  part  of  Michigan;  area  estimated  at  .576 
square  milqs.  It  is  drained  by  the  Sheboygan  River,  which 
flows  northw.ard  into  Lake  Huron.  The  census  of  1860  fur- 
nishes no  returns  for  this  county. 

OTSEGO,  a township  of  Otsego  co.,  New  York,  on  the  W. 
-side  of  Otsego  Lake.  Pop.  2706. 

OTSEGO,  a post-village  of  JIuskingum  co..  Ohio,  73  miles 
E.  of  Columbus. 

OTSEGO,  a posbtown-ship  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Allegan  co., 
Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Kalamazoo  River.  Pop.  1428. 

OTSEGO,  a township  of  Steuben  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.llOI. 

OTSEGO,  a post-village  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois,  42  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

OTSEGO,  a post-office  of  Ray  co.,  Missouri. 

OTSEGO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Columbia  co , 
Wisconsin,  about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Portage.  Pop.  1068. 

OTSEHjIC,  a river  rises  in  Madison  co.,  near  the  centre  of 
New  York,  and  flowing  nearly  south-westward,  falls  into 
Tioughnioga  River,  in  Broome  county. 

OTSELIC,  a post-township  of  Chenango  co..  New  York, 
about  85  miles  \V’.  by  S.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1752. 

OTSIIAKOV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Otchakov. 

OTSOD.  (Otsdd.)  ot'sod'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bek<.4, 
on  the  Kurds.  73  miles  S.AV.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  4311. 

OTSQUAtGO,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  New  York 

OTTAIANO,  OTTA.IANO,ot-ta-ya'no.or6TTO.TANO.  ot-h 
yilffio,  (anc.  Odavia'num  ?)  a town  of  Italy,  at  the  N.E.  loo 
of  Mount  Vesuvius.  12  miles  E.  of  Naples.  Pop.  14.000. 

OTTAKRING,  ot't^k-ring\  written  also  OTTOKRTN  or 
ADERKLING,  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  3 miles  W.  ot 
A’ienna.  Pop.  3690. 

OTTAWA.  oUta-w.'\.  a county  in  the  N.N.AV.  part  of  Ohio, 
bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  has  an  area  of  256  square  miles  11 
is  intersected  by  Portage  River  and  Toussaint  Creek.  San- 
dusky Bay  washes  its  S.E.  border.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level;  the  soil  fertile.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats.  hay.  cattle, 
and  -swine  are  the  staples.  It  is  intersected  by  the  railroad 
from  Cleveland  to  Toledo.  Capital.  Port  Clinton.  l‘op.  7016. 

OTTAAVA.  a county  in  the  AV.  part  of  Michigan,  bordering 
on  Lake  Michigan,  contains  about  800  .square  miles.  It  ia 
intersected  by  the  Grand  and  Maskego  Rivers,  and  at.«o 
drained  by  Black  River  and  Crockery  Creek.  The  surface 
is  mostly  undulating  or  rolling,  and  is  cover<*g  with  forests 
of  pine  and  other  timber.  '8he  soil  is  a rich,  sandy  loam. 
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Lumber  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Iron  ore  is 
found  in  the  county.  Steamboats  navigate  the  Grand  River. 
Capital,  Grand  Haven.  Pop.  13.215. 

OTTAWA,  a post-office  of  Ottawa  co.,  Ohio. 

OTTAWA,  a township  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  13.57. 

OTTAWA,  a flourishing  city,  capital  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illi- 
nois, is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Illinois  Itiver,  just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  Fox  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  84  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chicago.  The  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  connects  it  with  Chicago.  Ottawa  con- 
hiins  7 churches,  3 banks,  2 newsi)ai)er  ottices,  and  7 large 
public  school-houses.  The  city  is  li.;hted  with  gas.  There 
are  8 large  steam  elevators.  The  value  of  the  grain,  &c., 
shipped  at  this  port  in  1864  was  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  The 
Fox  River  at  this  place  has  a fall  of  about  29  feet,  produ- 
cing a water-power  which  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  the  state.  Among  the  manufactories  of  Ottawa  are  1 
large  corn-starch-mill,  4 manufactories  of  reapers,and  4 flour- 
ing-mills.  Rich  beds  of  coal  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The 
supreme  court  for  the  north  division  of  the  state  is  held 
here.  Population  in  1850, 2783 ; in  1860, 6541 ; in  1865,  about 
10,000. 

OTTAWA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Waukesha  co,, 
Wisconsin,  30  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Milwaukee. 

OTTAWA  or  GRAND  RIVRR,  a'  large  river  of  Canada, 
rises  in  lat.  48°  30'  N.,  Ion.  80°  W.,  flows  E.S.E.,  dividing 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  enter.s  the  Lake  of  the 
Mountains  formed  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  40  miles 
W.  of  Montreal,  after  a total  < ourse  of  at  lea^t  800  miles. 
It  traverses  Lakes  Temiscaming,  Grand  Lake,  and  .several 
other  small  lakes,  and  is  connected  with  Lake  Ontario  by 
the  Rideau  Canal.  Its  navigation  is  much  impeded  by 
rapids  and  cataracts.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Carillon  Falls,  a series  of  rapids  12  miles  in  length,  near 
Bignald  and  Chaudiere  Falls,  (Indian  name  Kanejo,  “ the 
Boiling  Pot,”)  about  90  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  fall 
heice  iu  no  place  ex(^eeds  40  feet;  the  rapids,  extend  6 miles. 
In  its  course  through  the  talile-land,  the  banks  are  gene- 
rally high,  but  below  the  Chaudiere  they  are  much  less  ele- 
vated, and  often  inundated.  It  is  now  navigable  from  its 
Junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  last  falls  above  named. 
This  river  is  of  great  importance,  from  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  fine  timber  cut  on  its  banks,  and  on  those  of  its 
tributaries.  In  its  lower  part  it  gives  name  to  a district  of 
Canada  tVest,  on  its  S.  bank. 

OTTAWA,  a county  iu  the  N.W.  part  of  Canada  East, 
has  an  area  of  31,500  square  miles.  The  Ottawa  river  forms 
its  S.  and  S.5V.  boundary.  This  county  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Petit  Nation,  Lievres,  and  many  small  streams.  Capi- 
tal, Aylmer.  Pop.  22,903. 

OTTAWA  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan. 

OTTA5VA  CITY,  a post-office  of  Ottawa  co..  Ohio. 

OTTA5VA  CREKK,  Ohio,  flows  into  the  Auglaize  River, 
near  Kalida.  in  Putnam  county. 

OTTA5V.\  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Michigan. 

OTTAWA  RIVER,  of  Ohio,  rises  near  the  N.  line  of  Lucas 
CO.,  and  enters  Maumee  Bay,  at  the  W'.  end  of  Lake  Erie. 

OTTKNAU,  ot/teh-u6w',  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Mid- 
dle Rhine,  bailiwick  of  Gernsbach.  Pop.  1151. 

OTTENBACII.  oPten-blx',  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
and  9 miles  S.W.  of  Zurich,  on  the  Reuss.  It  was  almost 
entirely  burnt  down  by  three  successive  fires  in  1758,  1789, 
1790,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt.  Pop.  1959. 

OTTENIIRIM,  ot'ten-bime'.  a market-town  of  Germany, 
Ufiper  Austria,  on  the  Dapube,  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Lintz. 
Pop.  12.50.  It  has  a fine  castle,  and  some  alum-mines. 

OTTI’INIIEIM.  a markebtown  of  Baden,  circle  of  Mid- 
dle Pihine.  6 miles  NAV.  of  Lahr,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1340. 

OTTENSEN,  ot^ten-sen,  a village  of  Denmark,  duchy  of 
Holstein,  2 miles  W.  of  Altona.  Pop.  1.500.  It  contains 
many  summer  residences  of  Altona  and  Hamburg  mer- 
chants. In  its  church-yard  are  the  tombs  of  the  poet  Klop- 
stock,  and  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  died  here 
after  the  battle,  of  .lena. 

OTTENSTRIN,  oUten-stTne'.  a market-town  of  Germany, 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  on  the  M'eser,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Roden- 
werder.  Pop.  1200. 

OTTENSTKIN.  a market-town  of  Germany.  Prussian  West- 
phali.'i.  .30  miles  5V.N.W.  of  Munster.  Pop.  940. 

O'HTER.  a river  of  England,  county  of  Devon,  enters  the 
English  Channel  near  Otterton.  'fotal  length  24  miles. 

OT’TER,  a river  of  Germany,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  joins  the 
Rhine. 

OTTERBACH.  ot/ter-bjiK',  (O'ber  and  Nieder,  nee'der,)  two 
sontiguous  villages  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  Otter,  S.  of 
Landau.  Pop.  of  Ober  Otterbach,  1756;  of  Nieder  Otter- 
bach.  421. 

OT'l'ERBERG,  ot^ter-b^RG',  a town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
capital  of  a county,  .33  miles  N.W.  of  Speyer.  Pop.  2580.  It 
has  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Calvinist  churches, 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  leather,  and  tr.ade  in 
cattle. 

OTTERBEUREN,  a town  of  Bavaria.  See  Ottoreuren. 

OTTERBIER.  a po.st-oftice  of  M'ayiie  co.,  Missouri. 

OT'TERBOURNE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 


OTtTER  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Virginia. 

OT'TERBURN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Northum 
berland,  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hexham.  Otterburn  Tower  is 
an  interesting  ancient  mansion.  About  half  a mile  fiom 
the  village  is  an  obelisk  marking  the  spot  where  Earl  Dou 
glas  fell  in  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chase,  in  1388. 

OIVTERBURNE,  a small  village.  Lafayette  co.,  Wisconsin 

OTTER  CREEK  rises  in  Bennington  county,  in  theW.NlV. 
part  of  Vermont,  and  flowing  in  a N.N.W.  course  through 
Rutland  county,  falls  into  Lake  Champlain  in  Addison 
county.  At  several  of  the  towns  on  its  banks  then*  are  ex- 
cellent mill-seats.  Its  whole  length  is  about  90  miles,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  from  the  lake  to  Vergennes, 
about  8 miles  from  its  mouth. 

OTTER  CREEK,  Texas,  flows  into  Trinity  River  from  the 
N.  in  Anderson  county. 

OTTER  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  flows  into  the  Wabash  about 
10  miles  N.  of  Terre  Haute. 

OTTER  CREEK,  of  Monroe  co.,  Missouri,  flows  eastward 
into  the  N.  fork  of  Salt  River,  a few  miles  above  Florida. 

OTTER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  .Jackson  co..  Michigan. 

O'ri'ER  CREEK,  a township  in  Vigo  co.,  Indiana.  P.  974. 

OTTER  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Jersey  co.,  Illinois,  38 
miles  N.N.M'.  of  St.  Louis. 

OTTER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  .Tackson  co.,  Iowa. 

O'lVTERDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

O'HTERFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

OIVTERHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

OTTERHAMPtTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

OTn’ERINGTON,  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

OTTERINGTON,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

OTTER NDORF.  ot/tern-doRf',  a town  of  Hanover,  28  miles 
N.W.  of  Stade.  Pop.  1864. 

OTTER  PEAKS,  Virginia.  See  Peaks  of  Otter. 

OTTER  RIVER,  a small  stream  in  the  S.  part  of  Virginia, 
rises  in  Bedford  county,  at  the  base  of  the  celebrated  Peak.s 
of  Otter,  and  flowing  south-eastward,  falls  into  Staunton 
River,  in  Campbell  county. 

OTTER  RIVER,  of  Mis.souri.  See  Loutre. 

OTTERSBERG,  oCters-b^Ro',  a village  of  Hanover,  16 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Bremen,  [’op.  1056. 

O'HTERTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

OT'TER  VILGiAGE.  a post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana, 
about  .50  miles  W.  of  Cincinnati. 

0'1'H'ERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  New  York. 

OTTERVILLE.  a post-village  of  Cooper  co.,  IMissouri,  50 
miles  AV.N.IV.  of  .TefTer.son  City. 

OIVTERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  IVest.  co.  of  Ox- 
ford. 100  miles  S.E.  of  Toronto,  and  19  miles  from  IVood- 
stock.  Pop.  about  180. 

OT'TERY  ST.  MARY,  a market-town,  hundred  and  pa- 
rish of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  on  the  Otter,  12  miles  E.N.E 
of  Exeter.  Pop.  of  town  in  1851, 2534.  It  has  a fine  ancient 
church,  a small  grammar  school,  founded  b}'  Henry  VIJI., 
and  remains  of  the  mansion  of  Sir  Walter  "Raleigh.  It  is 
the  liirth-jilace  of  the  poet  Coleridge. 

OTTIGLTO.  ot-teePyo.  a village  of  Piedmont,  division  of 
Alessandria,  province  and  9 miles  S.W.  of  Casale.  Pop.  1757. 

OTTIGNIES.  ot'teen'yeet,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Brabant.  19  miles  S.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1075. 

OTT.MACHAU,  ott/m^K-bw'.  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  37 
miles  IV. S.W.  of  Oppeln,  on  the  Neisse.  Pop.  2740. 

OT/TO.  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Cattaraugus  co.. 
New  York.  Pop.  1075. 

OTTO,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois,  57  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Knoxville. 

OTTOBEUREN.  otGo-boi'ren.  or  OTTERBEUREN,  oHter- 
boi'ren.  a town  of  Bavaria,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop. 
1430.' 

OTTOBTANO,  ot-to-be-l,'no,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Novara,  about  6 miles  S.  of  Mortara. 
Pop.  2150. 

OIVTOBTNE,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co.,  Virginia. 

OTTOCHACZ.  otGo-K3t.s',  a market-town  of  Austria,  Cro- 
atia. 48  miles  S.S.W.  of  Carlstadt.  Pop.  500. 

OTTO.TANO.  SeeOTTAiANO. 

O'lTOGvEE,  Fulton  co.,  Ohio.  See  Appendix. 

0TT051ACS  or  OTTOMAQUES.  ot'to-m^ks',  (Sp.  Ofnvia- 
cos,  o-to-miitkoce,)  a degraded  and  ferocious  race  of  Indians 
in  the  IV.  part  of  Venezuela. 

OTTOIMAN  EMIGRE.  See  Turkey. 

OTTONE.  ot-tohi.'i.  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
and  25  miles  N.E.  of  Genoa,  near  the  Trebbhi.  Pop.  4280. 

OTT051AQUES.  See  Ottomaos. 

OTTOSCIIWANDEN,  oHtosh-Vviin'den,  a village  of  Baden, 
circle  of  Ujiper  Rhine,  near  Emmendingen.  Pop.  1190. 

OTTRINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  Ea.st 
Riding. 

OTTSfVTLLE,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
112  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

OTTUMWA,  ot'tum-wd'.(?)  a thriving  post-village,  capital 
of  Wapello  CO.,  Iowa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  Riv- 
er, 75  miles  N.W.  of  Keokuk,  and  about  80  S.E.  of  Des  Moines. 
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The  Bnrlinerto  i and  Missouri  Railroad  here  crosses  the  Res 
Moines  Valley  Railroad.  Ottumwa  contains  7 churches.  1 
bank,  and  35  stores.  Two  newspapers  are  published  litre. 
V.ap.  in  1860,  1632;  in  1865,  about  2500. 

oTTWEILER,  ott'wl'kw,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  33 
miles  S.E.  of  Treves.  Pop.  2260. 

OTUMRA,  o-toomtbi,  a village  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, state  and  35  miles  N.E.  of  Mexico. 

OTUKA,  0 too'rii,  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  province 
and  S.  of  (Iranada.  Pop.  1290. 

OTWAY,  PORT,  ot/wA,  W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  about  15 
mill  s N.E.  of  Cape  Tresmontes;  lat.  46°  49'  30"  S.,  Ion.  75° 
18'  15"  W. 

O'i’WAY  WATEPi,  is  a considerable  inland  sea  of  Terra 
del  Euego. 

OUACHITA,  a river  of  Arkansa.s.  See  IVashita. 

OUACIIl'i'A  (pronounced  and  sometimes  written  WASH'- 
ITAWO  CITY,  a post-village  of  Union  parish,  Louisiana,  on 
the  Wa.shita  River,  about  200  miles  N.N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 
A newspaper  is  published  here. 

UUAD,  El,  M oo'AdL  or  OUED,  oo'Sd^  a village  of  Alge- 
rian Sahara,  district  of  Souf,  119  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Biskra. 
Pop.  2000. 

OUAD-EL-IIABID.  See  IYad-el-IIabid. 

OUADINOUN  or  OUAUYNOUN.  See  Wauinoon. 

OC  AD-MEDINA,  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Wad-Medina. 

OUAINE,  oo'an^,  or  OUAXNE,  oo'AnnL  a river  of  France, 
rises  in  the  department  of  Y'onne,  and  after  a W.  course  of 
45  miles  joins  the  Loing  near  Montargis,  in  the  depai'tment 
of  Loiret. 

OUAINE  or  OUANNE,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Y'onne,  at  the  source  of  the  river  of  .same  name,  12 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Auxerre.  Pop.  1233. 

OUALAN,  UALAN.  oo-A-lAn/,  or  STRONG’S  ISLAND,  an 
island  in  the  Pacific  Occiin,  Carolines.  Mont  Crozet,  2156  feet 
in  height,  is  in  lat.  5°  30'  N.,  Ion.  163°  30'  E.  Length  about 
10  miles,  by  7 in  breadth.  Estimated  pop.  under  1000. 

OUANLIN  or  OOANLIN.  See  Wanun. 

OUAUGL.Y,  oo-aR'gld,  a town  of  Algerian  Sahara,  oasis  of 
the  same  name,  92  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Gardaia;  lat.  32°  6'  N.. 
Ion.  4°  20'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a ditch  and  battle- 
inented  wall,  crowned  by  40  two-storied  forts,  and  entered 
by  6 gates.  It  contains  a citadel  and  about  500  or  600 
houses. 

OUASDOVl'lO.  See  Wassela. 

OUCH,  a town  of  Toorkistan.  See  OosH. 

OUCHE,  oosh,  (anc.  Osfca?)  a river  of  F'rance,  department 
of  Cote-d’Or,  flows  N.E.  and  S.E.  past  Dijon,  and  joins  the 
Saoue  near  St.  Jean-de-Losne.  Length  50  miles.  The  Canal 
of  Burgundy  accompanies  it  throughout. 

OUCHE,  an  ancient  district  of  Upper  Normandy,  France, 
now  included  in  the  departments  of  Eure  and  Orne. 

OUCHES,  Les,  lAz  oosh,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Savoy,  province  of  Faucigny,  about  3 miles  from  Chamouni, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arve,  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Pop. 1713. 

OUCIIOUGANAT,  oo'shoo-ga-naU,(?)  or  MOUNT  ST.  AU- 
GUSTIN, (sA.vt  o'gu.s'taNG^)  an  island  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  off  Russia  America;  lat.  59°  22'  N.,  Ion.  153°  W. 

OUCIIY',  oo'shee^  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Vaud, 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  immediately  S.  of  Lausanne,  of 
which  it  is  the  port. 

OUCKENE,  owk^ki-neh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  West  Flanders,  17  miles  S.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  2185. 

OUCQUES,  ook,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loir- 
et-Cher,  16  miles  N.  of  Blois.  Pop.  1362. 

OUDA,  a river  of  Siberia.  See  Ooda. 

OUUABAD,  a town,  Russian  Transcaucasia.  SeeOODABAi). 

OUDANULLA,  oo-dd-iuiPU.  a small  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Ganges,  a little  S.  of  Rajmahal ; 
lat.  24°  46'  N..  Ion.  87°  52'  E.  Here  Cossim  Ali  Khan  erected 
, extensive  military  works,  forced  by  the  British  in  1764. 

OUDAY,  a kingdom  of  Africa.  See  Waday. 

OUDE,  owd,  (native  Aijadlnja.  i-yod'hy2,)  a kingdom  of 
Hindostan.  under  British  ])rotection ; lat.  25°  20'  to  30°  N., 
Ion.  79°  40'  to  82°  .30'  E. ; bounded,  N.  by  Nepaul,  and  else- 
where surrouuded  by  the  N.W.  provinces  of  the  presidency 
of  Bengal:  length,  from  N.  to  S..  about  230  miles;  greatest 
breadth.  180  miles : area,  23,738  square  miles.  'I'he  surface  is 
mo.stly  level,  and  highly  fertile;  it  is  watered  by  the  Goggra, 
Giointy.  Sye.  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Ganges.  Wheat, 
barley,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  and  others  of  the  riche.st  products 
gf  India,  are  raised  in  large  quantities;  and.  in  some  district.s, 
a vast  amount  of  niti'e  and  other  salts  effloresce  on  the  soil. 
Among  the  inhabitants  are  numerous  Rajpoots;  and  many 
of  the  population  are  Mussulmen  : the  ruling  dynasty  being 
Mohammedan.  Ou  le  was  formerly  a Mogul  province.  It 
became  subordinate  to  the  British  after  the  battle  of  Kalpee, 
in  1765.  In  1819,  the  Yizier  threw  off  his  nominal  de- 
pendence on  the  IMogul  sovereign,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
king.  Political  relations  are  conducted  througli  the  British 
resident  at  Lucknow,  the  capital ; after  which  city  the  chief 
towns  are  Fyzabad,  Oude,  Baraitche,  and  Pertaubghur. 
Pop.  2.970.000. 

OUDE,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  above  state,  extends  for 
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some  distance  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Goggra,  here  crossed 
by  an  English  iron  bridge,  77  miles  E.  of  Lucknow.  It  is 
large,  and  greatly  venerated  by  Hindoos,  but  much  of  it  is 
iu  ruins,  and  all  its  chief  edifices  are  Mohammeelan. 

OUDENARDE.  a town  of  Belgium  See  Auulnakbe. 

OUUENBOSCH.  oo/den-bosK',  a marKet-town  of  the  Nether 
lands.  North  Brabant.  11  miles  IV.  of  Breda.  Pop.  2640. 

UUDENBOUKG,  oo'dflx«'booR'.  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  West  Flander.s,  11  miles  IV.S.M'.  of  Bruges.  P.1553, 

OUDEItKEKK,  uw/der-k§Hk',  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
South  Holland.  6 miles  E.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  1410. 

OUDERKEKK,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  parish  of 
Ouderamstel,  North  Holland,  3 miles  S.  of  Amsterdam,  with 
a Jewish  cemetery. 

OUDE-SCHILD.  IIET,  h5t  owMeh-sKilt,  a village  of  Hol- 
land, province  of  North  Holland,  island  ofTexel.  l*op.  1058. 

OUDEW  A'I’ER.  owMeh-wd'ter,  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  Yssel.  18  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  2000.  Arminius  (Hermensen)  was 
born  here  in  1560. 

OUDEYPOUR.  See  Odetpoor. 

OUDGHIR,  ood-gheer',  (anc.  Udayagldri.)  a village  and 
port  of  India,  in  the  Deccan,  dominions  of  Hyderabad,  43 
miles  N.N.IV.  of  Beeder;  lat.  18°  18'  N.,  Ion.  77°  16'  E. 

OUDINSK.  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Oodinsk. 

OUDON,  oo'dAxG/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loire- 
Inferieure,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  14  miles  N.E.  of 
Nantes.  Pop.  1600. 

OUDON,  a river  of  France,  department  of  Mayenne,  joins 
the  Mayenne.  10  miles  below  Segre.  Length  40  miles. 

OUDSHOORN.  oAvd^/hoRn,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  7 miles  E.  ot 
Leyden.  Pop.  1691. 

OUESSANT  ISLAND,  France.  See  Ushant. 

OUF.-V.  a river  and  town  of  Russia.  See  Oofa. 

OUGHTER,  LOUGH,  16h  6ii/ter,  a lake  of  Ireland,  Ulster, 
CO.  of  C.avan.  Length  5 miles,  breadth  3 miles.  Area  3335 
acres.  It  is  formed  by  an  expan.^^ion  of  the  Erne. 

OUGHTERARD,  Sn'cer-ard/,  a market-town  of  Ireland, 
Connaught,  co.  and  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Galway,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  Lough  Corrib.  Pop.  650.  In  the  vicinity  are  good 
marble  quarries  of  large  extent. 

OUGHTERARD,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Kil- 
dare. 

OUGLITCH,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Ooglitch. 

OUGR.\,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Oogra. 

OUGRl^E,  oo'gril/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  3 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Liege,  with  which  it  has  communication  by 
railway,  on  the  Meuse.  Pop.  1580. 

OUI,  a river  of  Siberia.  See  Ooi. 

OUJ,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Oozh. 

OU-KIANG,  a river  of  China.  See  Oo-Kiang. 

OULASII,  a village  of  Asia  Minoi’.  See  Oolash. 

OULEAI  or  OULLEAY  (oo-le-P)  GROUP,  in  the  Pacific 

Ocean,  consisting  of  22  islands,  the  S.  point  of  the  most  E 
of  the  group,  Raour,  in  lat.  7°  20/  N..  Ion.  143°  53'  E. 

OULEOU'T,  ow/le-owt,(?)  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  New 
York. 

OULLINS,  ooITSno/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Rhone,  with  a station  on  the  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne  Rail- 
way, 3i  miles  S.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  in  1852,  4566. 

OUL'fON,  oPton.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

OUL'rON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

OUL'TON,  achapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York.  West  Riding, 
parish  of  Rothweil,  5 miles  N.N.E.  of  M'akefield.  Its  beau- 
tiful church  is  a cathedral  in  miniature.  Dr.  Richard  Benb 
ley.  the  celebrated  scholar  and  critic,  was  born  here  iu  1661 

OULTRE,  owPt’r  or  ool/t’r,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Molenbeek,  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ghent 
Pop.  1760. 

OULX,  00,  a village  of  Piedmont,  division  of  Turin,  pro- 
vince and  12  miles  S.W.  of  Susa,  on  the  Dora,  near  its  source 
in  the  Alps.  Pop.  1392. 

OUMAN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Ooman. 

OUMNAK  and  OUNALASKA,  two  of  the  Fox  Islands, 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Oomnak  and  Oo.xalaska. 

OUND,  oond,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, 5 miles  N.IV.  of  Poonah.  has  a fine  Hindoo  temple. 

OUNDLE,  un/del,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England. 
CO.  of  Northampton,  on  the  Non,  here  crossed  by  2 good 
bridges,  13  miles  IV.S.'W.  of  Peterborough,  and  with  a station 
on  a branch  of  the  London  and  Nortli  Western  Railway. 
Pop.  3037.  'rhe  town,  nearly'  environed  by  the  Nen,  is  very 
neatly  built;  h,as  a fine  spacious  church,  in  the  early  Eng- 
lish style;  2 ancient  grammar  schools,  and  poor’s  hospitals, 
a union  workhouse,  branch  bank,  and  good  market-hou.se. 

OUNILA,  a village  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Ooxila. 

OUPA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Oopa. 

OURAL  MOUNTAINS  and  RIVER.  See  Ural. 

OURALSK,  two  towns  of  Ru«sia.  See  Oor.alsk. 

OURATEPE,  a town  of  Independent  Toorkistan.  See 
OORATEPE. 

OURCE,  ooRss,  a river  of  France,  department?  of  Haute- 
Marne,  Chte-d’Or,  and  Aube,  after  a N.W.  course  of  40  miles 
joins  the  Seine  near  Bar-sur-Seine. 
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OUPICQ,  ooRk,  a river  of  Fiance,  rises  in  the  department 
jf  Aisuc,  and  after  a S.W.  course  of  30  miles,  joins  the 
JJarne  near  Lizy. 

Ob'UCQ,  CAisAL  OF,  (Fr.  Canal  d^Ourcq,  kd'ndF  dooRk/,) 
which  supplies  Paris  with  water,  biauches  from  the  river 
Ourc(i  at  Senlis,  and  terminates  in  the  Basin  de  la  Villette, 
N.E.of  Paris.  Total  length  58^  miles. 

OUREM,  o-r^NG^,  a town  of  Portugal,  Estrcniadura,  capital 
Df  a comarca,  on  a hill,  15  miles  8.E.  of  Leiria.  I’op.  3720. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a castle. 

OUllE.M,  o-r^xc/.  a small  town  of  Brazil,  province  and 
55  miles  E.  of  Para. 

ObllF.A..  See  OoRFA. 

OURGA,  a city  of  .Mongolia.  See  Oorga. 

OURGllE.NJ  or  OURGiiEADJ,  two  villages  of  Central 
Asia.  See  Oorghenj. 

OURIOUPIA'SKAIA,  a town  of  South  Russia.  See  OoKi- 

DOPIXSKVIA. 

OURIQUE,  oo-ree'k;l  or  o-ree'kA,  a town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Alemtejo,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Beja.  Pop.  2300.  In 
the  plain  of  Ourique,  on  its  N.  side,  Alphonso  I.  defeated 
the  .Moors  in  1139. 

OUII-JiJUM,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Oorziioom. 

OURBOU.).\lI.  a city  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Oorloojah. 

OURM.l.,  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Uorma. 

OUPt.MlA  or  [JR.M1.A.11.  See  Ooroomeeyah. 

OURGE,  oo'ro'eh,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  lise-fiord, 
an  inlet  of  Seeland,  29  miles  W.N.W.  of  Copenhagen.  Length 
4 miles,  breadth  3 miles. 

0URU1M.\D0U.  oo'roi-mJ-doof,  a village  of  IVest  Africa, 
Senegambia,  on  the  ieft  bank  of  the  Faleme,  about  lat.  14° 
30'  .V.,  Ion.  12°  10'  W. 

OUUG  PRETO,  o'ro  prA'to,  (formerly  VILLA  RICA,)  a city 
of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes.  It  is 
situated  on  several  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  200  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pop. 
of  the  district,  8000.  It  is  the  re.sidence  of  the  governor 
of  the  province,  and  seat  of  the  provincial  assembly,  and  has 
several  churches,  a governor’s  palace,  mint,  and  theatre,  a 
collegio,  or  Latin  school,  with  a school  of  pharmacy  and 
anatomy,  a public  library  and  botanic  garden,  and  an  agri- 
cultural normal  school,  founded  in  1840.  It  is  supplied  with 
excellent  water,  and  has  an  active  commerce  with  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  It  was  founded  in  1099,  and  called  Villa  Rica, 
from  the  rich  gold-mine.s  in  its  vicinity;  it  was  erected  into 
a city  in  1822,  when  its  original  name,  Ouro  Preto,  was  re- 
stored. Its  gold-mines,  though  nearl3"  exhausted,  are  still 
worked  by  English  companies ; before  their  decline  it  had 
30,000  inhabitants. 

0 URDU -Ml  YAH.  See  Ooroomeeyah. 

OUlllJ.MPTSl,  a city  of  China.  See  Oroomtsee. 

OUilOLJP,  one  of  the  Kourile  Islands.  See  Ooroop. 

OURTllE  or  OURTE,  ooRt,  a river  of  Belgium,  provinces 
of  Luxembourg  and  Liege,  joins  the  Meuse,  after  a A.  course 
of  80  miles,  for  the  last  55  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

OUKVILLE,  ooR'veeP,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-1  nferieure,  10  miles  AMY.  of  Yvetot.  Pop.  1290. 

OLPRY’S,  a post-oltice  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio. 

OUS.\.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Oo.sa. 

OUSBY,  ooz'bee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

OUS'DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

OUSE,  ooz,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  York,  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Swale  and  Ure,  flows  tortuously  S,  E.,  and 
unites  with  the  Trent  to  form  the  estuary  of  the  Humber. 
Total  course  about  (30  miliis,  for  the  last  45  of  which,  or  to 
York,  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  for  barges  as  far 
as  Linton.  Principal  affluents,  the  VVharfe,  Aire,  and  Don. 
from  the  W.,  and  Derwent  from  the  N. 

GUSii,  a small  river  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  enters  the 
English  Channel  near  Seaford. 

OUSE,  a river  of  Canada  West  districts  of  Gore  and  Nia- 
gara, has  a tortuous  S. E.  course;  its  basin  lying  E.  of  that 
of  tlie  Thames,  and  enters  Lake  Erie  at  Sherbrooke.  Total 
course  at  least  130  miles,  for  the  last  30  of  whieli  it  is  navi- 
gable. It  is  connected  with  Lake  Ontario  by  the  Welland 
Canal,  which  commences  at  its  mouth. 

OUSIl.  great,  a river  of  England,  rises  near  Brackley, 
and  flo  vs  very  tortuously  through  the  counties  of  North- 
amptoc,  Bucks,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Nor- 
folk. an  i enters  the  Wash  at  King’s  Lynn,  after  a course  of 
about  loO  miles,  for  the  latter  two-thirds  of  which  it  is  navi- 
gable. Below  St.  Ives  it  has  been  diverted  from  its  old 
lourse  past  Ely  by  the  New  lledford  Canal,  a straight  cut 
20  miled  in  length.  Chief  affluents,  the  Ivel.  Cam,  Larke, 
Uttle  Ouse.  Stoke,  and  Nar,  all  from  the  E.  or  S. 

OUSE,  i.ittle,  or  IIRA.NDJN  KIVER,  joins  the  Great 
Ju.se  from  Suffolk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Stoke  New  lied- 
'or  J Canal  aixl  the  Wislieach  Canal,  which  connects  the  Nen. 

OUSIPHURN,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
We.st  Hiding. 

OU  M'lHURN,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Hid  ing. 

OU  Ml.VEI,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Oosiinei. 

OU  vLEY’S  BAR,  a small  town  of  Yuba  co..  California, 
is  situated  on  Yuba  River,  14  miles  above  its  junction  with 


Feather  River,  about  110  miles  N.N.E.  of  Benicia.  Pop 
3J0. 

OUS3IAN,  a town  of  Ru.'sia.  See  Oosman*. 

OUSOURl,  a river  of  Asia.  See  Oosooree. 

OUSSOUR,  a town  of  British  India.  See  OosoOR. 

OUST.  oost.  a river  of  France,  joins  the  Vilaine  near  Redon 
after  a S.E.  course  of  70  miles.  In  the  most  part  of  its  course 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  canal  between  Nantes  and  Rre.st. 

OUST,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ariege,  8 miles  S.E. 
of  St.  Girons.  Pop.  1650. 

OUST,  a Russian  prefix.  See  Oost. 

OUSTIOUG,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Oostioog. 

OUSTIOUJNA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Oostioozhn.a. 

OUSM’ON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

OUST-OUSKAIA,  a fort  of  Russia.  See  Oost-Ooskaia. 

OUSTROM.  a village  of  Austrian  Sile.-ia.  See  Oostrom. 

OUST  SYSOLSK.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Oost  Sysolsk. 

OUST  VILIOUISK.  See  Viliooisk,  Oost. 

OUT.4GAMIE.  oo'ta-ga-mee'.(?)  county  in  the  N.E.  central 
part  of  M'isconsin.  contains  675  .square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
.sected  by  Fox  (Neenah)  and  M’olf  Rivers.  The  surface  i.s 
nearly  level,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and 
other  timber,  from  which  large  quantities  of  lumber  are 
procured.  The  soil  is  moderately  productive.  The  Fox 
River  furnishes  abundant  water-power.  Outagamie  was. 
separated  from  Brown  co.  in  1850.  Capital,  Appleton.  P.95S7. 

OU-TCUANG-FOO,  a city  of  China.  See  IIan-Keoo. 

OUTEIRO,  6-tA'e-ro,  a market-town  of  Portugal,  7 miles 
S.E.  of  Bragan^a.  with  a strong  Moorish  castle.  Pop.  1600, 

OU^TERBY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberlana. 

OU  THGU  CHAN.  See  Oo  Thoo  Sh.ax. 

OUTL.AW’S  BRIDGE,  a po.st-office  of  Duplin  co..  North 
Carolina. 

OU'ULET,  a post-otflee  of  Lake  co..  Indiana. 

OUTRAGll.  ow-trAn',  or  OUTRATTI,  ow-tr;lth^,  a p.ari.^h 
of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co,  of  Leitrim,  including  the  town 
of  Balinamore. 

OUTR.AGII  or  OUTRATII,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster, 
co.  of  Tipperary. 

OUTR.AGH  or  OUTRATII,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster, 
CO.  of  Kilkenny. 

OUTRE.A.U.  oo'tro',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Pas- 
de-Calais,  2 miles  S.E.  of  Boulogne.  Pop.  2368. 

OUTREFURENS.  ootr'fu'r5N<  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Loire,  half  a mile  E.  of  St.  Etienne.  Pop.  1339. 

OU'UWELL,  a parish  of  England,  counties  of  Cambridge 
and  Norfolk. 

OUTOV'OOD,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  on 
the  Irwell  and  the  Manchester  and  Bolton  Canal,  7 miles 
N.W.  of  ^Manchester.  1’0|).  2000. 

GUV  ELK  .A.  a river  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Oovelka. 

OUY.A,  oo'yA/,  or  OYAK.  o'ydk'.  a river  of  French  Guiana, 
flows  N.N.E.,  and,  sep.ara ting  the  island  of  Cayenne  from  the 
mainland,  enters  the  Atlantic,  after  a course  of  70  miles. 

OUZREKS.  SeeOozRLKS. 

OUZBIN,  ooz'been/,  a village  of  Afgbani.stan.  35  miles  E, 
of  Cabool,  in  a small  elevated  valley  of  the  same  name. 

OUZE.N.  two  rivers  of  RiKsia.  See  Dozen. 

OUZOUER  LE  MARCIlfi.  oo'zoo-.V  leh  maa'sh.V,  several 
villages  of  France,  of  which  the  principal  is  in  the  depart- 
merit  of  Loir-et-Cher,  17  miles  \V.  of  Orleans.  Pop.  1246. 

OVAD.A,  o-vdMi,  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  division 
and  20  miles  S.  of  Alessandria,  on  the  Orbe.  Pop.  6177.  It 
was  formerly  fortified. 

OVAR,  o-vaa',  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  on 
the  Ovar,  at  the  head  of  its  estuary,  15  miles  N.  of  Aveiro. 
Pop.  5000. 

OVARI  or  OWARI  (o-vil'ree)  BAY  OF.  called  also  ISENO 
UMI,  an  inlet  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  Niphon.  Japan. 
Length  25  miles;  greatest  breadth  20  miles.  Nagoya,  the 
principal  town  on  its  shores,  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Ovari. 

OVELGONNE,  (Ovelgiinne,)  o'vel-gon'neh.  a market-town 
of  Oldenburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  IVeser,  16  miles  N.E. 
of  Oldenburg.  Pop.  973. 

O'VE.N'DEN.  a township  of  England,  co.  York.  West  Riding. 

OVGINS  (uv'enz)  RIVER.  S.E.  Australia,  joins  the  Humo 
to  form  the  Murray,  in  lat.  34°  48'  S..  Ion.  1-46°  15'  E.,  where 
it  is  of  less  size  than  the  Hume  River,  but  of  equal  velocity, 

OH’ER.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  and  15 
miles  E.  of  Chester.  Pop.  3224. 

OVER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

O'VER.ALLS.  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Virginia. 

OVERBOEL.AERE,  o'ver-boo-li'reh,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Dender,  15  miles  S.E  of 
Audenarde.  Pop.  1637. 

O^VERBURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

O'VERKIELD,  a p.ost-office  of  Barbour  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

OYERFL.AKKEE,  o/vei^fljk'keh, an  island  of  the  Nether- 
lands. province  of  South  Holland,  between  two  arms  of  the 
Rhine,  (or  Maas.)  the  Haring-vliet.  and  Flakkee,  at  their 
entrance  into  the  North  Sea.  Length  25  miles,  breadth  7 
miles. 

OVERILL,  a post-office  of  Upshur  co.,  West  Virginia. 

OVERIJSSEL.  See  OVERYSSEL. 
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O'V  F.i  1 liOUTK.  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
•^ate  tnca  Euro^)e  to  India,  across  Egypt,  via  Alexandria. 
Cairo,  and  su  z,  and  tl'.cnc.e  by  steamer.s  through  the  lied 
geaand  iStraior  of  Eal'-cl-.vlandeb.  Meamers  from  the  ports 
of  Euglaud  .^nd  France  proceed  to  Alex:indri:i,  slopping  on 
the  way  to  Malta.  From  Alexandria  pas.'engers  were  for- 
merly conveyed  in  boats  by  the  Mahim  odeeyah  Canal  to 
Alfeh,  thence  by  steamboats  on  the  isile  to  Cairo.  From 
Cairo  they  are  'onveyed  across  the  Desert  in  omnibuses  (or 
on  camels  or  horses,  at  their  option;  to  8uez.  There  are 
stations  for  changing  horses  every  few  miiCs;  the  central 
station  being  weO  provided  as  a hotel.  A railroad  has  re- 
cently been  completed  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo. 

O/V'EtlMAA’8  FEilitV.  a post-ottice,  .\iusi-atine  co.,  Iowa. 

OVER.MElllE,  o'ver-ml'reh,  a village  of  Delgium.  province 
ot  East  Flanders,  10  miles  E.  of  Ghent.  Fop.  31d2. 

OVERFELT,  o/ver-pell',  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Limbourg,on  the  Dommel,  19  miles  N,  of  llas.seit.  Fop.  1100. 

0\^ER^C111E,  o'ver-stiee',  a parish  and  ^illage  of  the  Ae- 
therlands,  provin'-e  of  South  lloliaud,  d miles  iN.VV.  of  liot- 
terdam.  Fop.  24-irO. 

O'VERsriOLZ'VlLLE,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

OVERsLACGIl,  o'ver-slaw,  New  York,  in  the  Ilud.son 
River,  3 mi.es  below  Albany.  The  channel  of  the  river  here 
is  obstructed  by  sandbars,  rendering  the  navigation  difficult 
at  low  tide. 

O'V'ERSi’ONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

O'VERSTOVVEY,  a i)arish  of  niigland,  co.  of  Somerset. 

O^VERSTRAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

Q/VERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

OV'^EllTON,  a parish  of  Eng. and,  co.  York,  North  Riding. 

OVERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

OVERTON,  a borough  aiul  parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Flint,  on  the  Dee,  here  cro.ssed  by  an  elegant  bridge,  15  miles 
S.  of  Chester.  Fop.  of  borough  in  1851,  1479.  It  has  a 
venerable  church,  surrounded  by  yew  trees  of  great  size. 
The  borough  unites  with  Flint,  i&c..  in  sending  1 member 
to  Parliament,  it  is  also  a polling-place  for  the  county. 

OVERTON,  a county  iu  the  N.  part  of  Tennes.see.  bor- 
dering on  Kentucky,  area  estimated  at  TOO  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  Ohio's  or  Ubed's  River,  an  affluent  of 
Cumberland  River,  which  flows  along  the  N.W  border.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  especially  iu  the  J'l  part.  The  soil 
is  mostly  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  stone-coal  are  abundant.  It 
is  vvell  timbered,  and  is  amply  supplied  with  water-power. 
Obie’s  River  is  navigable  by  steamboats  bu  miles  iu  this 
county.  Capital,  Livingston.  Fop.  12,637,  of  whom  11,550 
were  free,  and  10S7  slaves. 

OVERTON,  a small  village  of  Claiborne  parish,  Louisiana. 

OV ERYSSCllE-  NOTitc.  - DAME  -AC-  BiJlS,  o'veh-ree.sh' 
nofr  ddm  o bwd,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant, 
on  the  Y!-.sche,  about  9 miles  S.E.  of  Brus.sels.  Fop.  4587. 

OVERY8SEL  or  OVr.RRJlSEL.  oKer-is  s.l,  a province  of 
the  Netherlands,  E.  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  and  enclosed  land- 
ward by  the  jirovinces  of  Gelderland,  West  Friesland, 
Drenthe.  and  llanover  and  Rhenish  Prussia.  Area  1312 
square  miles.  Fop.  iu  1863,  244,541.  Surface  almost  wholly 
level,  and  in  great  part  marshy  or  heath  lands,  but  along 
the  Yssel  is  some  fertile  soil,  producing  rye,  buckwheat, 
hemp,  and  fruits.  Cattle  rearing  and  digging  turf,  are  the 
principal  branches  of  industry.  .Manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton  twist  and  fabrics,  wicker  wares,  mats,  and  iron  goods 
are  carried  on,  but  the  exports  consist  mainly  in  rural 
produce. 

OVER  YSSEL.  a river  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Yssel. 

OVETUM.  See  Oviedo. 

O'VID,  a beautiful  }iost-village  and  township,  semi-capital 
of  Seneca  co..  New  York,  on  the  dividing  ridge  between 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes,  about  190  miles  W.  of  Albany. 
The  village  is-  delightfully  .Mtuated  on  the  W.  slope  of 
the  dividing  ridge,  about  3g  miles  from  either  lake.  It 
commands  a beautiful  view  of  Seneca  Lake  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  contains  a court-house,  an  incorpo- 
rated academy,  3 meeting-houses,  a newspaper  office,  3 
public-houses,  a steam-mill,  and  8 stores.  Fop.  about  700; 
of  the  township,  2538. 

OVID,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio. 

OVID,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Branch  co., 
Michigan.  Fop.  1199. 

OVID,  a post-village  in  Madison  co.,  Indiana. 

OVID,  a post-office  of  Ijce  co.,  Illinois. 

OVIDlDFOL.  o-vo-de-o'pol,  (L.  Ovidiop'oUs,)  a fortified  sea- 
port town  of  South  Russia,  government  of  Kherson,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Dniester,  opposite  .\kerman.  and  20  miles 
S.W.  of  Odessa.  F.)p.  1400.  It  has  a custom-house  and  a 
lazaretto,  it  being  a slation  of  the  Ru.ssian  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea. 

O'VID  LAND'ING.  of  New  York,  on  the  Cayuga  and  Sus- 
quehanna Railroad.  36  miles  N.  of  Owego. 

OVIEDO,  o-ve-afflo,  (anc.  Lu/cus  AsHurum,  afterwards 
OveJtuin,)  a city  of  Spain,  in  the  N.W..  capital  of  a province, 
near  the  confiuence  of  the  Ovia  and  Nora  Rivers.  61  miles 
.\.N.W.  of  Leon,  and  57  miles  E.  of  the  I’ortugucse  frontier; 
la t.  43'^’ 22' .\  , Ion.  5“  57' W.  Fop.  J,384.  The  chief  edifices 
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are  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain,  the  ex-coliegf 
of  San  Vicente,  now  used  for  government  offices,  the  convenf 
of  San  Pelayo,  the  nniver.sity  building.s,  the  castle,  and  the 
general  and  military  hospital.  Its  educational  establish- 
ments comprise  the  university,  with  400  to  500  students, 
and  a library  of  10.000  volumes,  a normal  school,  and  4 pri- 
mary schools.  It  has  a theatre,  a fortress  of  the  loth  cen- 
tury, and  11  public  fountains,  supplied  with  water  by  2 
aqueducts,  one  of  which  has  41  arches.  Oviedo  has  manu- 
factures of  arms,  hats,  and  leather.  It  was  the  chief  pilace 
of  refuge  for  the  Chri.stian  clergy  during  the  early  domi- 
nion of  the  Moors.  In  its  vicinity  are  hot  mineral  .springs 
and  baths. 

OVIED.I,  a province  of  Spain,  Asturias,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Area  4216  square  miles.  Fop.  510,000. 

OVIGLIO.  o-veeUyo,  a village  of  Sardinia,  province  and  7 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Alessandria.  Fop.  2200. 

GIVING,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

OVING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

O^VlNGDriAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

O^YI.NGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

O'VIN’GTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

OVINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

OVINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

OVO^CA  or  A Vo/C  .4,  a river  of  Ireland,  Li-inster,  co.  of 
M'icklow,  formed  by  the  ‘‘Meeting  of  the  Waters,”  Avonbeg 
and  Avoumore,  after  a S.E.  course  of  6 miles  enters  the 
Irish  Sea  near  Arklow,  the  chief  town  on  its  banks.  Its 
vale  is  highly  celebrated  fur  picturesque  beauty. 

0 VOLAU,  o'vo  low',  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  in  the  South 
Pacific;  iat.  17°  41'  S.,  Ion.  178°  52'  W.,  about  8 miles  long 
and  7 miles  broad. 

OVOS,  ILllA  DOS,  eel/yd  doce  o/voce,  an  island  of  Brazil, 
N.  of  the  province  of  31aranhao,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay 
of  Cuma;  lat.  2°  4'  S. 

OVROOTCII,  OVROUTCII,  or  OVRUTSCII,  o-vrootch',  a 
town  of  ltus.-ian  Poland,  government  of  Volhynia,  on  the 
Marinna,  82  miles  N.  of  Zhitomet.-r.  Fop.  2500. 

OW  ASCO  (o-w6s'ko)  LAKE,  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Ca- 
yuga CO.,  New  York,  is  about  11  miles  long,  and  from  one- 
third  to  three  quarters  of  a mile  wide,  it  discharges  its 
waters  bj'  an  outlet  into  Seneca  River.  Its  shores  abound 
with  picturesque  scenery. 

OWASCO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cayuga  co..  New 
York,  on  the  E.  .shore  of  Owasco  Lake,  about  loO  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Albany.  Fop.  1351. 

OWASCO  CREEK,  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York,  is  the  outlet 
of  Owa.'^co  Lake,  flowing  into  Seneca  River. 

OWASCO  LAKE,  a pust-office  of  Cayuga  co.,  New  York. 

OWASSO,  o-w6s/.-;o,  a post-village  and  township  of  Shia 
wa.ssee  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  Shiawas.^ee  River,  27  miles  N E. 
of  Lansing,  'the  village  has  6 churches,  and  1 bank.  See 
Owosso  in  Appendix. 

OW  EGO,  o-wee/go,  a handsome  and  flourishing  post-village 
and  township,  capital  of  'Tioga  co..  New  York,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Owego  Creek  with  the  Susquehanna  River,  where 
the  former  is  crossed  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
247  miles  from  New  York  City.  The  inhabitants  are 
extensively  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade.  'The  village  con- 
tains. besides  tlie  county  buildings,  7 churche.s,  2 banks,  an 
academy,  a ladies’  seminary,  also  numerous  stores,  2 print- 
ing-offices issuing  new'spapers.  and  several  flour,  plaster, 
and  woollen  mills,  besides  other  establishments.  A wooden 
bridge  unites  it  with  the  opposite  bank  of  tlie  river.  Ow'e- 
go  is  connected  with  Ithaca,  30  miles  distant,  by  the 
Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  Railroad.  Settled  in  1791,  and 
incori)orated  in  1827.  Fop.  of  the  township.  8935  • of  the 
village,  about  5000. 

OWE/GO  CREEK,  of  New  York,  is  formed  by  the  East 
and  West  Branehe.s.  which  unite  in  Tioga  coutity.  It  flows 
nearly  southward,  and  enters  the  E.  branch  of  the  Su.-que- 
hanna  River  at  Owego. 

OWEN,  o'wen.  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  Danube, 
on  the  hauler,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Stuttgart. 

O'WEN.  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Kentucky,  has  an  area 
estimated  at  360  s(iuare  miles.  The  Kentucky  River  bounds 
it  on  the  W.,  and  the  Eagle  Creek  washes  part  of  its  eastern, 
and  all  of  its  north-western  border.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating. and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  subjacent  rock  is  the  blue 
limestone.  The  navigation  of  the  Kentucky  River  has  been 
improved  by  locks  and  dams  on  the  border.  Formed  in 
1819,  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Abram  Owen,  who  fell 
at  the  battleof  Tippecanoe.  Capital. Owenton.  Pop.12,719, 
of  whom  11,059  were  free,  and  1660  slaves. 

OWEN,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Indiana, 
contains  about  400's(iuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  M est 
Fork  of  White  River.  The  surface  is  mostly  undulating, 
excepting  the  river  bottoms,  whicli  are  large  and  fertile. 
The  soil  of  the  uplands  is  a. so  good,  and  adapted  to  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  and  grass.  'The  county  contains  extensive  beds 
of  coal  and  iron  ore.  which  yields  about  40  per  cent,  of  me- 
tal. The  river  is  navigated  by  small  steamer.s  through  this 
county,  during  high  water.  Organized  in  1819.  Capital 
Spencer.  Fop.  14.376. 

OWEN,  a township  of  Dallas  co.,  Arkansas 
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OWEN,  a township  of  Clarke  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  705. 

OWEN,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  801. 

OWEN,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1662. 

OWKN,  a tcwn.ship  of  Vaiiderburg  co.,  Indiana. 

OWENBOKOUGII,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Da- 
viess co.,  Kentucky,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  155  miles 
below  I^uisville.  The  navigation  is  seldom  obstructed 
either  by  ice  or  by  low  water  below  this  place.  Owenbo- 
rough  is  the  principal  shipping  port  of  the  county.  It  con- 
tains a court-house,  3 churches,  an  academv.  and  a branch 
bank.  One  newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  2308. 

OWENSBOROUOil,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana. 

OWEN’S  LAKE,  near  the  centre  of  California,  is  situated 
in  about  36°  35'  N.  lat.,  and  117°  50'  W.  Ion.  It  is  about  16 
miles  long  by  6 miles  wide,  and  receives  Owen’s  River. 

OWEN’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Buckingham  co.,  Virginia. 

OWEN  SOUND,  or  SVD'ENIIAM,  a thriving  post  v Rage 
in  the  township  of  Sydenham,  Waterloo  co.,  Canada  West, 
on  Georgian  Bay,  110  miles  N.W.  of  Toronto.  Pop.  800. 

OWEN’S  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Mariposa  and  Tulare 
couudes,  California,  flows  into  Owen’s  Lake. 

OWENSVILLE,  a village  of  Westchester  co.,  New  York, 
on  Croton  River,  about  112  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

OWENSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Sampson  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolina, 81  miles  S.S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

OWENSVdLLE,  a po.st-village  of  Saline  co.,  Arkansas. 

OWENSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

OWENSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Gibson  co,,  Indiana,  9 
miles  S.W.  of  Princeton.  Pop.  in  1860,  491. 

OWENSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Clay  co.,  Missouri. 

OWENSVILLE,  a village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Prince 
Edward,  10  miles  S.  of  Belleville.  Pop.  about  100. 

O'WKNTON,  a thriving  po.st-village,  capital  of  Owen  co., 
Kentucky,  28  miles  N.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  connected  by 
turnpike  with  Warsaw,  on  the  Ohio  River;  it  contains  3 
churches.  Settled  in  1828. 

O'WER-MOIGNE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

OOVERSBY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

OWIIYIIEE.  See  Hawaii. 

O'WING’S  LANDING,  a village  of  Warren  co.,  Missouri. 

OWING’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Baltimore  co.,  Mary- 
land, on  the  Westminster  Branch  Railroad,  17  miles  N.W. 
of  Baltimore. 

O'WINGSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Bath  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, about  45  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Lexington,  bas  a fine 
court-liouse  and  two  or  three  churches. 

OWLA,  bwfld,  or  AULA,  a decaj'ed  town  of  British  In- 
dia. presidency  of  Bengal,  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  16  miles 
N.W.  of  Bareily,  on  tlie  S.W.  of  the  Nawaul  Nullah.  In 
the  environs  are  various  ruins  of  palaces  and  mosques. 

OWL  CREEK,  Ohio.  See  Vernon  River. 

OWL'PEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

OWL  PRAI/RIE  TOWN,  a posbvillage  of  Davie.s.s  co.,  In- 
diana, on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  16  miles  N.  of  Wash- 
ington. the  county  seat. 

OWL’S  HEAD,  a headland  on  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Penob.scot  Bay,  Maine.  On  it  is  a fixed  light,  elevated 
147  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  44°  N.,  Ion.  68°  58'  W. 

OWM'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

OWKA.  owfi-d.  a town  of  India,  province  of  Malwah,  on 
the  Chumbul,  75  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kotah;  lat.  24°  12' N.,  Ion. 
75°  26'  E. 

OlVUt.VM.  NORTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

OWHA.M,  SOUTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

OWS/LEBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

OWS/LEY.  a county  situated  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Ken- 
tucky, has  an  area  e.stimated  at  460  square  miles.  It  is 
Jrained  by  the  Kentucky  River  and  its  three  forks,  which 
unite  near  the  centre.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous, 
and  mostly  covered  with  forests;  the  soil  is  rather  poor,  ex- 
cepting near  the  streams.  Coal  and  lumber  are  the  chief 
articles  of  export.  Extensive  mines  of  iron  ore  and  stone- 
coal  have  been  found.  Formed  in  1842,  and  named  in  honor 
of  William  Owsley,  late  governor  of  the  state.  Capital, 
Bonneville.  Pop.  5335,  of  whom  5223  were  free,  and  112  slaves. 

OW'STON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

OWSTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

OW/THOR.NE,  a maritime  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding,  on  the  North  Sea.  The  sea  has  made  great 
Inroads  here,  and  covers  a submarine  forest. 

OWn'HORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

OWYHEE,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  See  Hawaii. 

OWVUIEE  RIVER,  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Oregon,  rises 
on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  falls  into  the 
South  Branch  of  Lewis  River. 

OX'B  »R()UGH,  a parish  of  Knsland,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

OXH50W.  a post-vl'lage  of  .lett'erson  co..  New  York,  on 
Oswegatchie  River,  about  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Watertown. 

OXHOW,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co..  Pennsylvania. 

OXBOW,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co..  Illinois. 

OX^COMB.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

OX'ENDEN,  GREA'T,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 
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OXENDEN,  LITl'LE,  is  a locality  2 miles  S.W  . of  Market- 
Ilarborough,  England. 

OX^EN'HALL,  a })arish  of  Eiigland,  co.  of  Gloucestei. 

OX'ENHOPE,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  York,  IVe.si 
Riding. 

OX'ENTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

OX/FORD  or  OXFORDSHIRE,  ox/ford-shir,  a central 
county  of  England,  having  S.  the  county  of  Berks,  from 
which  it  is  wholly  .'■eparated  by  the  Thames.  Area  739  square 
mi  es,  or472  960  acres,  of  which  upwards  of  400,000  are  uiuler 
cultivation.  Pop.  in  1851, 170.439.  Surface  mostly  level,  or 
undulating,  except  in  the  S.,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the 
Cliiltern  Hills.  Soil  in  the  N.  a fertile  loam,  elsewhere  gra- 
velly, or  thin,  and  on  a limestone  .subsoil.  Principal  rivers, 
the  Thame,  Cherwell,  Windrush.  and  Evenlode.  nfiluents  of 
the  Thames.  Barley,  wheat,  and  turnips  are  the  main  crops. 
Dairy  produce  of  excellent  quality.  Stock  of  sheep  large, 
especially  on  theChiltern  Range.  'The  Oxford  Canal,  91  miles 
in  length,  traverses  the  county  from  N.  to  S..  connecting  the 
'Thames  with  the  Coventry  Canal,  and  through  it  wiili  the 
Mer.sey,  Severn,  and  Trent,  and  a branch  of  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  extends  in  the  .same  direction.  Principal  towns, 
Oxford.  Banbury,  IVoodstock.  and  Henley.  The  conn  ty  sends 
3 members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  6 are  sent  by  its 
boroughs  and  university.  'The  aboriginal  inhabitan  ts  of  this 
county,  the  Dobuni.  are  said  to  have  welcomed  their  Roman 
conquerors,  and  always  to  have  lived  contentedly  umler 
them.  Roman  remains  are  numerous  in  the  county. 

OX/FORD,  (L.  Oxohriu.)  a city,  parliamentary  borough,  and 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  principal  universities  of  England, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Oxford,  betw(;en  the  junction  of  the 
Isis  and  Cherwell,  here  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  55 
miles  W.N.W'.  of  London,  on  the  Great  Western  Riulway, 
and  branch.  Lat.  51°  45'  55"  N.,  Ion.  1°  15'  29"  W.  Area  of 
parliamentary  borough,  2930  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  27.843, 
It  stands  in  an  undulating  amphitheatre,  surrounded  by 
wooded  meadows,  and  encompassed  on  the  W..  S.,  and  E.,  by 
hills,  hut  opens  towards  the  N.  into  a ebainpaign  country, 
and  presents  a magnificent  appearance.  Avith  its  numerous 
spires  and  domes;  that  of  the  itadcliffe  Library  being  the 
most  conspicuous.  The  High  Street,  proceeding  from  E.  to  W., 
and  entered  by  a handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  Cherwell, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  thoroughfares  in  Europe,  In  it  are 
Magdalen,  All  Souls.  Queen’s,  and  University  Colleges,  and 
the  University  Church.  At  right  angles  with  this  street, 
is  another  line  upward.s  of  1 mile  in  length.  In  this  are 
Christchurch  College  and  the  'Town  Hall,  and  its  N.  part  is 
very  broad,  and  ornamented  with  roAvs  of  elms.  Parallel 
to  High  Street,  is  Rroad  Street,  in  Avhich  are  Baliol.  'Trinity, 
and  Exeter  Colleges,  the  Asbmolean  Mu.seum,  Clarendon 
Rooms,  Seldonian  'Theatre,  and  near  it  the  Academical 
Schools,  with  the  Bodleian  Library  and  Picture  Gallery. 
Several  of  the  streets  are  lined  Avith  substantial  pri\ate 
residences,  and  a neAV  and  handsome  suburb  has  been  built 
within  the  last  25  years. 

The  Cathedral  of  Oxford,  attached  to  Christchurch  College, 
and  on  the  site  of  a priory  founded  in  the  8th  century,  is 
an  edifice  of  different  styles,  between  the  12th  and  16th 
centuries,  Avith  a spire  146  feet  in  height.  Its  see  comprises 
the  county  of  Oxford,  and  the  archdeaconries  of  Berks  aiid 
Bucks.  Revenue  of  bi.shopric  in  1847,  2506L  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  used  for  academical  services,  has  a spire  of  180  feet 
in  height,  and  is  a fine  structure,  though  disfigured  by  a 
heavy  porch.  Carfax,  or  St.  Martin’s,  is  the  corijoration 
church.  St.  Peter's  in  the  East  is  the  olde.st  existing  church 
in  Oxford,  (supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  9th  cen- 
tury;)  its  older  parts  are  Saxon,  and  it  has  a crypt  of  the 
same  architecture.  St.  Mary  Magdalen  is  a handsome  church 
in  the  decorated  style.  St.  John’s,  All  Saints’,  and  St.  Giles', 
also  deserve  notice.  In  the  city  are  also  10  other  benefices. 
Besides  the  colleges,  several  of  which,  as  Christchurch,  Ncav 
College.  All  Souls,  Magdalen,  and  Queen’s,  are  cf  imposing 
architecture,  and  have  rich  internal  ornaments;  the  other 
principal  buildings  are  the  town  and  county  hall,  music  hall, 
city  hrideAvell,  .sessions  house,  and  county  jail,  a Gothic 
embattled  structure  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle,  the 
market-hou.«e.s,  Radcliffe  infirmary,  house  of  industry  for  11 
pari.ehes.  many  almshouses,  and  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics, 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists. 

Oxford  has  large  diocesan  and  national  schools,  numerous 
(haritahle  endowments,  several  bank.s.  and  it  had  formerly 
many  flourishing  hotels,  and  Avas  a centre  of  a good  deal  of 
stage  coach  traffic.  It  is  at  present  chiefly  sup))oiteu  by  its 
University,  though  it  has  some  transit  trade  in  coals  and 
corn,  facilitated  hy  Avharves  and  (jnays  on  the  Isis.  It  is 
governed,  exclusive  of  the  University,  hy  a mayor,  9 aider- 
men,  and  30  councillors,  and  is  the  .seat  of  quarter  and  petty 
sessions,  a mayor’s  court,  and  court  of  hnstings,  ari<l  of 
assizes  and  monthly  courts  for  the  count3'.  It  sends  2 mem 
hers  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  town,  and  2 members 
for  the  University. 

'The  University  of  Oxford  consists  of  19  colleges,  and  5 halls. 
Their  names  and  dnt(‘ of  foundation  are  as  folloAvg- — Cni- 
versity  College,  reputed  to  have  been  founded  in  872.  reA  iAed 
in  1249 ; Baliol,  founded  between  1263  and  1268,  and  of  a\  hicb 
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WirklifTe  was  oncb  master ; Jlerton.  founded  at  Malden  in 
Surrey,  iii  1264,  and  removed  to  Oxford  in  1274;  Exeter, 
founded  1314;  Oriel,  a handsome  and  richly  ornamented 
edifi.  e.  dating  from  1326;  Queen’s,  founded  in  1340,  the 
buildings  of  which  are  among  the  finest  in  the  city;  New 
Tlollege,  1386,  with  the  most  gorgeous  and  elegant  chapel  in 
the  University;  the  garden  of  this  college  is  beautifully  laid 
out.  and  interspersed  with  majestic  trees;  Lincoln,  founded 
1427;  All  Souls’,  1437.  with  a noble  ball,  and  a library  of 
40.000  volumes;  Magdalen.  1456.  at  the  entrance  of  the  city 
from  London,  with  inuih  fine  Gothic  architecture,  and  a 
hall  that  has  been  the  banqueting  room  of  many  English 
sovereigns;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of 
its  mea<lows,  gardens,  and  \falks;  but  chiefly  for  its  tower, 
an  exquisite  specimen  of  I'ather  late  perpendicular,  and  one 
of  the  most  gracefully  proportioned  buildings  in  the  king- 
dom ; Brazen  No.=e.  founded  in  l.aOO;  Corpus  Christi,  in  1516  ; 
Chri.'tchurch,  originally  founded  hy  Cardinal  IVolsey  in  1525, 
and  with  by  far  the  mo.st  extensive  buildings  and  grounds 
belonging  to  any  of  the  colleges,  a W.  front.  382  feet  in  length, 
a tower,  containing  the  Great  Tom,”  a bell,  wei-hiug  17.000 
pounds;  magnificent  hall,  picture  gallery,  library.  &c. ; 
Trinity,  founded  in  1554;  St.  John’s,  in  1557,  with  handsome 
buildings  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city;  Je.^us,  founded  in  1571 ; 
M'adhain,  in  1613;  Pembroke,  in  1620 ; Worcester  College,  in 
1714;  and  St.  Maiw’s.  New  Inn,  St.  Alban,  Magdalen,  and  St. 
Edmund’s  IlalLs,  which  two  last  are  unendow<‘d  academical 
houses.  Total  number  of  members  in  the  University  in 
1848.  6020. 

Besides  the  buildings  of  each  individual  college  and  hall, 
are  others  even  of  a more  magnificent  description,  belonging 
to  all  in  common,  or  to  the  University  properly  so  called. 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Theatre,  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  used  by  the  University  on  great 
public  occasions,  and,  though  only  80  feet  long  by  70  feet 
broad,  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  nearly  4000  persons; 
the  buildings  called  the  Schools,  used  fur  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  degrees,  and  similar  purposes,  and  con- 
sisting of  a handsome  quadrangle,  of  late  or  deba.sed  Gothic, 
they  iiartlj'  form  a picture-gallery,  and  partly  accommodate 
the  rich  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  occupies 
one  side  of  the  quadrangle ; the  Ashmolean  ’Museum,  which, 
though  neither  in  extent  nor  value  what  might  be  expected 
in  such  a locality,  is  remarkable  as  being  the  earliest  public 
museum  established  in  the  kingilom.  and  as  containing  the 
collections  of  the  Tradescant.s,  Elias  A.shmole,  &c.;  the  l!ad- 
cliffe  Library,  a splendid  structure,  crowned  by  a dome, 
which  forms  a conspicuous  feature  in  every  view  of  Oxford, 
and  contrasts  somewhat  strangely,  thoxigh  not  unpleasantly, 
with  the  Gothic  edifices  around  it;  the  Badcliffe  Ohs  rvatory, 
consisting  of  wings  and  a light  and  elegant  centre,  sur- 
mounted by  a tower,  in  imitation  of  the  Temp'e  of  the 
Winds  at  Athens;  the  Clarendon,  oi-iginally  built  as  a 
printing-office  for  Lord  Clarendon’s  works,  but  row  used  as 
a geological  musexun,  lecture-rooms,  and  public  offices:  Uni- 
ver.-ity  I’rinting  Office,  a very  extensive  building  by  Blore: 
and  the  Taylor  and  Itandolph  Institution,  a magnificent 
range  of  buildings  by  Cockerell,  recently  completc(l.  partly 
for  the  custody  and  exhibition  of  works  of  art.  and  jiartly 
as  a foundation  for  the  teacluTig  of  modern  languages.  In 
connexion  with  the  University  may  he  mentioned  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  probably  the  oldest,  but  by  no  means  one  of 
the  best,  in  the  kingdom;  b\it  lately  much  improved,  and 
enriched  with  the  extensixa?  I'i(‘lding  Ibn-harium,  in  addition 
to  the  valuable  collections  before  possessed. 

The  University  is  governed  hy  its  own  statutes,  ulminis- 
tered  Ixy  a chancellor,  a resident  vice  ( hanctdlor.  wdio  is  a 
magistrate  for  Oxford,  and  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Iba-ks. 
2 pi’octors,  and  some  siibordinate  officers.  The  corjKirate 
business  is  conducted  by  tlia  House  of  Congregiition.  com- 
posed of  the  resident  doctors,  heads,  and  profes-ors  of  col- 
leges. and  the  lloust*  of  Convocation,  compri-ing  all  those 
whose  names  remain  on  tlie  books  of  the  University,  whe- 
ther resident  or  not.  Public  profcs.sorships  are  of  royal  or 
priviite  endownumt ; and  in  all  there  are  28  professors  and 
readers,  some  of  whonx  lecture  in  the  ‘-Schools.’'  the  build- 
iiigs  of  whi<  h have  been  already  noticed.  The  fellowships 
and  scholarships  are  chiefly  reserved  for  p.-irties  who,  by 
birth  or  interest,  rtither  tlnin  learning,  acciuire  a title  to 
them;  but  at  Btiliol.  ( iriel.  Lincoln,  and  Madhtim  Colleges. 
th(‘y  have  been  thrown  open  to  comiietition.  Most  of  the 
colleges  have  exhibitions,  with  stipends  from  public  bodies 
elsewhere,  and  at  Christchurch  is  a body  of  servitors,  simi'ar 
to  the  sizars  of  Cambridge.  The  Bodleiitn  Library,  con- 
nected with  the  Univer.sitv,  comprises  226.000  vokunes,  and 
20.600  manuscripts,  ami  is  entitled  to  a copy  of  all  new 
works  published  in  the  Unib-d  Kingdom.  'I'here  are  besides 
a'  out  23  other  libraries.  Total  revenues  of  the  University 
estimali'd  at  4.'>7.400/. 

University  College  claims  to  have  been  founded  by  Alfred, 
ft  is  certain  that  Gxforil  was  a seat  of  learning  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  was  a principal  resi- 
len "e  of  numerotis  8aNon.  Banish,  and  NT'rnuni  monarc  hs. 
In  the  civil  war.  the  members  of  its  university  .sided  with 
the  king,  and  they  have  generally,  to  the  present  dtiy, 


espoused  high  church  and  tory  principles.  The  University 
has  .sent  2 members  to  th?  lIou.se  of  Commons  since  the 

time  of  Edward  I. A student  of  Oxfoid  is  called  an  Oxo 

XIAX,  ox-o'ne-an. 

OXtI'OBB,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Maine,  has  an  area 
of  about  1700  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  Andros- 
coggin, Margallaway,  8aco,  and  other  smaller  rivers.  In 
the  N.  part  are  .several  lakes  connected  with  Uinbagog  Lake, 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Androscoggin  Eiver. 
Some  parts,  especially  in  the  N.  and  N.W.,  are  rough  and 
moiuitainous,  but  a large  portion  is  fertile,  and  well  ada)  ted 
to  cultivation,  particularly  along  the  banks  of  its  many 
lakes  and  rivers.  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  wool,  and  grass 
are  the  staples.  The  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Bailroad 
pas.scs  through  this  county.  Capital,  Baris.  I’op.  36,698. 

OXEOBD,  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine.  35  miles 
S.W.  of  Augusta,  intersec  ted  by  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Law- 
rence Kailroad.  Pop.  1281. 

OXFORD,  a thriving  post-village  and  tow-nship  of  tVor- 
cester  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Norwich  ar;d  W orcester 
Railroad.  11  miles  S.  by  'W.  of  Worcester.  It  contains  a 
bank,  6 churches,  cotton-mills,  5 woollen-mills,  and  nume- 
rous boot  and  shoe  factories.  Pop.  of  the  township,  3034. 

OXFORD,  a post-tow-nship  of  New'  Haven  co.,  Connecticut, 
intersected  by  the  Naugatuck  Railroad,  15  miles  N.W,  of 
New  Haven.  Pop.  1269. 

OXFORD,  a post-village  and  tow-nship  of  Chenango  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Chenango  River  and  Canal,  110  miles  by 
land,  or  170  miles  by  catial  W.  by  S.  of  Albany.  The  vil- 
lage is  beautifully  situated  om  both  sides  of  the  river,  here 
cro.ssed  by  a bridge,  and  on  the  projected  railroad  from 
Binghamton  to  Utica,  33  miles  N N.E.  of  the  former,  and 
60  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  latter.  It  contains  churches  for 
the  Congregational ists,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Episcopalians, 
Uuiversalists,  and  Catholics;  a bank,  an  aca<lemy  founded 
in  1795,  2 printing-offices,  from  which  2 w-eekly  newspapers 
are  issued.  23  stores,  and  the  Oxford  Iloe  and  Edge  Tool 
Company.  This  comi)any  employ  about  50  hands,  and 
furnish  lioes  and  edge  tools,  especially  the  former,  to  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  A new  academic  edifice  and  2 
boarding  nails  have  recently  been  erected,  at  a cost  of 
$'20,'  OO.  The  stirrounding  county  is  a rich  agricultural 
region,  famous  for  its  hotter.  Pop.  of  the  township,  3290; 
of  the  village,  about  1600. 

OXFORD,  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  New  York,  on  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad.  52  miles  from  New-  York  City. 

OXFORD,  a towm-hip  of  Warren  co..  New  .leisey.  on  the 
Delaware,  48  mi'es  N.N.'W.  of  Trenton.  It  contain.?  Belvi- 
dere  the  county  seat,  and  the  small  village  of  Oxford.  P.2.350. 

OX  FORD,  a imst-v  illage  and  town.ship  of  Adams  co..  Penn- 
sylvania. on  the  turnpike  road  fioni  York  to  Getty.sburg,  10 
miles  N.E.  of  the  latter.  Pop.  1201. 

OXFORD,  a jiost-borough  ( f Chester  co..  Pennsylvania.  69 
miles  S.E.  of  Harri.sburg.  It  is  situated  in  a wealthy  and 
poimlous  neighborhood.  Pop.  482. 

OXFORD,  a towmhip  included  within  the  chartered 
limits  of  Bhiladel)ihia.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware 
River.  6 miles  N.E.  of  the  State  House. 

OXFORD,  a po-t-vilhige  and  port  of  entry  of  Talbot  co., 
Maryhmd.  at  tin*  nujuth  of  Treaithaven  Creek,  a navigable 
arm  of  Cbesapeake  Bay.  12  miles  S.W.  of  Easton,  has  « 
tl(  uri^hing  military  academy.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  port.® 
of  entry  in  the  state.  The  shipping  of  the  disti iet,  .1  une 
30.  1852.  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  13.3  tons  registered 
and  12  452  tons  eni-olled  ami  licensed.  During  the  \ ear,  19 
schooner.? — aggregate  bui-then  of  1320  tons — were  huilt. 

OXFORD,  a posto'ffice  of  Ritchie  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

OXFORD,  a tlouri^l  ing  post-village,  capital  of  Granville 
CO..  North  Carolina.  45  miles  N.  of  Raleigh,  and  12  miles  \\\ 
of  the  Gaston  and  Raleigh  Railroad.  The  situation  is  beau- 
tiful and  healthy.  Oxfo)  d is  a p’ace  of  some  imp-  rtance  for 
its  educational  estal  lishpients,  having  in  sueee.ssful  o)iera- 
tion  an  academy  for  ea(  h sex.  ai:d  a Bajxtist  female  college, 
w hiih  was  opened  in  1851.  It  also  contaitis  3 or  4 i hurdles, 
and  1 ni-wspaper  office.  Pop.  in  1850.  1978;  in  1860,  878. 

O.XFORD.  a IniTidsome  post-village  of  Newton  co..  Georgia, 
2 miles  N.  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  and  132  miles  IV.  of  .-tu- 
gxista.  It  is  the  seat  of  Emory  College,  founded  in  1837,  by 
the  Methodists. 

OXFORD,  a thriving  post-village  of  Benton  co..  Alai  ama, 
on  the  route  of  the  railroad  now  in  progress  from  8elma  to 
Gadsden.  110  miles  N.  hy  E.  of  IMontgomery.  Pop.  3n0. 

O.XFORD,  a pleasant  and  thriving  post-village,  capital  of 
Lafayette  co..  Mississipjij.  186  miles  N.  of  Jackson.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  the  state.  The 
State  University,  wbieh  is  situated  one  mile  fn  m the  vil- 
lage.  is  well  emlowed  and  tlourishing.  and  tl  e buildings  are 
excellent.  It  has  4 or  5 churches,  2 seminaries  for  1 oys 
and  2 for  girls;  2 new-papers  are  published  here.  TheC-eu- 
tral  Railroad  of  Mississippi  passes  through  Oxford. 

O.XFORD.  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Kentucky,  22  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Frankfort. 

OXFORD,  a post-vi'lage  and  townshlj'  or  Butler  co..  OMo, 
on  the  Junction  Railroad.  105  miles  ^^'.S.W.  of  OoLtnibu*-. 
The  village  is  the  seat  of  Miami  Uuiveisity.  founded  m 
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1809.  which  has  6 professors,  and  a library  of  9000  volumes. 
This  institution  ij  supported  by  the  income  arising  from  a 
large  grant  of  land  from  the  government.  Oxford  contains 
7 churclies,  3 feiiiale  seminaries,  and  i newspaper  office. 
Pop.  about  2000 ; of  the  township,  2413. 

OXFORD,  a townsliip  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.,  intersected 
by  tlie  Tuscarawas  River  and  Ohio  Canal.  Pop.  1049. 
OXFORD,  Delaware  co.,  Ohio.  See  Ashley. 

OXFORD,  a township  of  Delaware  co..  Ohio,  intersected  by 
the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  P.  1133. 

OXFORD,  a township  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the 
Mansfield  and  Sandusky  City  Railroad.  Pop.  1487. 
OXFORD,  a township  of  Guern.sey  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1857. 
OXFORD,  a village  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio,  on  Killbuck  Creek, 
82  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

OXFORD,  a towu.''hip  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  intersected 
by  the  Tuscarawas  River  and  Ohio  Canal.  Pop.  1525. 

OXFORD,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Oakland 
oo..  .Michigan.  Pop.  1402. 

OXFORD,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Benton  co., 
Indiana,  88  miles  N.W.  of  Indianapolis,  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  prairies. 

OXFORD,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois,  about  20 
miles  S.W.  of  Cambridge. 

OXFORD,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Canada  West,  has 
an  area  of  710  square  miles.  The  railroad  from  Dundas.  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  Windsor,  on  the  Detroit  River, 
traverses  this  county,  passing  through  Woodstock  its  capital. 
Fop.  32.638. 

OXFORD,  a town  of  Canada  West,  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  Thames. 

OXFORD  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  New  York, 
on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  52  miles  from  New 
York. 

OXtFORD  FUR/NACE,  a small  post-village  in  Oxford  town- 
ship. IVarren  co..  New  Jersey,  has  an  iron  furnace,  and  10 
or  15  dwellings. 

OX'FORD  VAL'LEY,  post-office,  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
OX/HEY,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  and  20  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Hertford.  Pop.  750. 

OXHIILL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

OXI  A.  ox-ee^a,  one  of  the  smaller  Ionian  islands,  off  Cape 
Skropha,  Aca mania.  Length  4 miles,  breadth  I3  miles. 
OXHlil.  See  Kurzolvri. 

OX'LEY'S  TABLE-LAND,  Central  Australia,  an  elevated 
and  verdant  region,  lat.  30°  S..  Ion.  145°  43'  E. 

OX/.N  A.  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Scotland,  p.arish  of 
Tingwall,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Scalloway,  3 miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. Pop.  19. 

OX'XAM.  formerly  OX/ENHAM,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Roxburgh. 

OX  NEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

OX'NEY.  a pari.ffi  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

OXOMERl.V.  ox-o-mi-ree'd,  a maritime  town  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  island  of  Tiuos,  Grecian  Archipelago.  Pop.  2000. 
UXO.XIA.  See  Oxford. 

OX''l'E.\D.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

OX'TO.V,  a village  of  Scotland.  See  Cm.vxnel  Kirk. 
O.YTOX,  a pari.'h  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

O.XTO.X,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

O.V/US.  called  also  AMOO,  AMOU  or  AMU,  d'moo/.  JE- 
HOON.  JlllOdX,  je-hooiO.  or  GIHON,  je-hon/,  and  AMOL) 
Daria,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Central  Asia.  Independent 
I'oorkistan.  rises  in  a lake  in  the  table-land  of  Pameer,  in  l.at. 
37°  27'  N.,  htn.  73°  40'  E.,  and  15,600  feet  above  the  .sea,  flows 
mostly  north-westward,  through  the  dominions  of  Khoo- 
looin.  Bokhara,  and  Khiva,  and  enters  the  Sea  of  Aral  on  its 
S.  side  by  numerous  mouths.  Lat.  43°  N.,  and  Ion.  58°  to  59°  E. 
Total  course  estimated  at  1300  miles.  It  receives  some  con-  I 
tiderable  affluents,  but  for  the  most  part  it  traverses  a sandy 
ind  unproductive  region.  It  formed  the  N.  limit  of  the  do- 
miniotis  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander. 

G.X'WICH.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 
O.X/WICK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

OV’AK.  a river  of  French  Guiana.  See  Ol'Y.v. 

OY.APOK  or  OYAPOC,  o'y^i-pok^  a river  of  South  America, 
separating  French  Guiana  from  Brazil,  joins  the  Atlantic  by 
in  estuary  18  miles  across.  70  miles  S.E.  of  ('.’ayenno,  in  lat.  4° 
N..  after  a N.E.  cour.se  of  ISO  mile.s,  for  the  la.st  30  of  which  it 
is  navigable.  On  it,  25  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  village  of 
Oyaiiok  or  .'^t.  Louis. 

OYARZUN.o-yaR-thoonL(anc.CLAtf.worCBn.<!'.so.)  a town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Guipuzcoa.  7 miles  S.E.  of  St.  Sebastian, 
at  the  foot  of  a mountain  near  the  river  Oyarzun.  Pop.  3238. 

OYCKE.  o-Ik'keb.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flander.s,  14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1321. 

OYE,  wd.  almost  wl,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Pas-de-Calai.s,  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Omer.  Pop.  1640. 

()Y  E,  a commune  of  France,  department  of  SaOne-et- Loire. 
Pop. 1140. 

O YG 1 1 EM.  o-Fghem.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lys,  19  miles  S.  of  Bruges. 
Pop.  1221. 

GYLEWORTH,  oiyw9rth,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 
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OYNE.  oin,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen,  Gariooh 
6 miles  N.  of  Monymusk.  Here  are  two  Druidic  temples,  one 
of  them  of  great  extent. 

OYONNAX,  o'you'nd/,  a market  town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Ain,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Nantua.  Pop.  in  1852,  3245 
It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  horn  and  wof'den  arth  lea 

OY/STER.  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  off  the  Aracail 
coast;  lat.  20°  12'  N.,  lat.  92°  32'  E. 

OY^STER,  an  i.sland  in  the  China  Sea.  a little  N.E.  of  the 
island  of  Quemoy,  lat.  24°  38'  N..  Ion.  118°  39'  E. 

OYSTER  BAY,  of  New  York,  extends  from  Long  Island 
Sound  into  Queen’s  county. 

OYSTER  BAY,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Queen's 
count}'.  New  York,  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  about  30  mile.s 
E.  of  New  York.  'I'he  township  extends  from  Long  Island 
Sound  to  Great  South  Bay,  and  is  intersected  by  Long  Island 
Railroad.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated,  cont.aina 
churches  of  4 or  5 denominations,  and  has  steamboat  com- 
munication with  New  York.  Pop.  9168. 

OYSTER  BAY,  Tasmania,  is  on  the  W.  coast  of  Tan  Die- 
men's Land,  in  lat.  42°  40'  S.,  Ion.  148°  2'  E.,  and  gives  name 
to  a district  of  tliat  colony. 

OYSTER  CREEK,  Texas,  flows  nearly  parallel  with  Brazos 
River,  through  Fort  Bend  and  Brazos  counties,  and  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

OYSTER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Brazoria  co.,  Texas. 

OYSTER  HARBOR,  South-West  Australia,  is  an  inlet  of 
King  Gc'orge’s  Sound.  3 mile.s  N.E.  of  Albany. 

OYSTER  ISLAND,  British  India,  province  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Aracan. 

OYSTER  ISLAND,  of  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  and  4 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Sligo,  in  Sligo  Bay,  H furlongs  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  mainland.  It  has  a beacon,  and  the  two  light- 
hou.s(>s  of  Sligo  Port. 

OY/STERMOUTH,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Gla- 
morgan, 5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Swan.sea,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  Pop.  1482. 

OYSTER  POND,  New  York.  See  Orifnt. 

OY/STERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Barnstable  township, 
Barnstable  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  S.  side  of  Cape 
Cod,  70  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

OZAMA,  o-s3fmd,  a river  of  Hayti,  rises  in  the  central 
range  of  the  island,  flows  first  S E.,  then  S.W.,  and  enters 
the  sea  at  San  Domingo,  after  a course  of  above  50  mile.s. 

OZAN.  a township  in  Hempstead  co.,  Arkansas.  P.  1547, 

OZARA.  a market-town  of  Hungary.  See  Ozora. 

OZ.YRKf,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Mi.«souri,  bordering 
on  Arkansas,  contains  about  7ub  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  North  Fork  and  Bryant’s  Fork  of  White 
River,  which  unite  in  the  S.  part  of  the  county,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Little  North  Fork  of  the  same  river,  and 
Beaver  Creek.  The  suiface  is  hilly,  or  rather  mountainous, 
and  covered  by  extensive  forests  of  the  yellow  ))ine,  which 
attains  a great  size.  'I'he  soil  in  the  vsilleys  and  along  the 
streams  is  fertile.  The  streams!  furnish  a copious  supply  of 
water-power.  Csiisital,  Gainesville.  Pop.  ‘24i7,  of  whom 2404 
were  free,  and  43  slaves. 

OZARK,  a post-office  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mississippi. 

OZARK,  a post-village,  capital  of  Franklin  co..  Arkan.«as, 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  121  miles  IV. N W.  of  Little  Rock, 
It  contains  a court-house  sind  several  stores. 

OZARK,a  post-villiige  of  Christian  co.,  Missouri,  on  Finlej 
Creek.  14  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

OZARK,  a post-office  of  .lack son  co.,  Iowa. 

OZ.^RK  MOUNT.AINS,  a chain  of  the  United  States,  W. 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  extending 
N.E.  an<l  S.W.,  between  the  .4rkansas  and  .Mis-ouri  Rivers. 

OZAUfKEE,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  i>art  of  Wi.scon.sin.  bor- 
deritig  on  Lake  Mii  bigan.  contains  about  225  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Milwaukee  River,  and  also  drained 
by  Cedar  Creek.  The  surface  is  rollinir  and  heavily  tim- 
bered; the  soil  fertile.  Formed  out  of  Washington  couTity 
in  1853.  Capital,  Ozaukee,  or  Port  Washington.  Pop.  15,682. 

OZAUKEE,a  village  of  v\  isconsin.  See  Port  Washington. 

OZAW  KEE,  Jefferson  co.,  Kansas.  See  appendix. 

OZEGN.\.  od-z?n'yd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi- 
sion of  Turin,  province  and  about  10  miles  from  Ivrea. 

OZENE.  See  Oojein. 

OZERNAIA,  o-z^R-nPd.  two  forts  of  Russia,  government 
of  Orenboorg.  on  the  Ural,  the  one  about  75  niih's  E..S.E.  of 
Orenboorg,  consists  of  about  200  house's;  the  other,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Nizhneeozernaia,  is  about  60  mile.s 
S.W.  of  Orenboorg. 

OZIERI.  o-ze-.A'ree,  or  OTHTERI.  o-te-.Vree.  a town  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  division  of  Sa.s.sari.  capital  of  a province 
and  district,  29  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sassari  Pop.  of  commune, 
7890.  It  occupies  the  slopes  of  several  hills  and  the  bottom 
of  a narrow  valley,  and  has  a church,  3 convents,  and  a 
Jesuit  college  and  hospital. 

OZORA.  o'zoToh',  or  OZARA.  o'zolProh'.  a village  of  Hun- 
gary, CO.  of  'I'olna.  on  the  Sio,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube,  30 
miles  S.  of  Stuhlweissenburg.  Pop.  3406. 

OZOUKOW  or  OZORKOV,  o-zor.tkov.  a town  of  Poland, 
government  and  76  miles  W.S.W.  of  Warsaw,  on  the  Bzura. 
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pl,  1 to^n  of  China,  province  of  Se-ehnen,  capital  of 
a dis»  net.  neai  hit.  31°  .'iO'  N.,  Ion.  106°  50'  E. 

P.l  or  BA-TIIANG  or  BATAN,  h^Hing:  a town  of  East 
Thibet,  on  the  Upper  Yaug-tse-kiang,  near  lat.  29°  N.,  Ion. 
09°  E. 

P.\  AL,  a village  of  Belgium.  See  Pael. 

PA  ANOPA,  p|-no'pl  or  OCEAN  ISLAND,  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  0°  50'  N.,  Ion.  107°  40'  E.,  of  a circular 
form,  about  15  miles  in  circumference. 

PAAR,  p^R,  a river  of  Bavaria,  rises  near  Friedburg,  flows 
V.N.E..  and  joins  the  Danube  on  the  right,  5 miles  below 
Ingolstadt.  Total  course,  70  miles. 

PAASDORF,  pis'doiif  or  PADORF,  pJ^doRf,  a village  of 
Lower  Austria,  34  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1081. 

PAB'BA  or  PAB/BAY,  an  islet  of  the  Hebrides,  in  Scot- 
land, CO.  of  Inverness,  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  Sound  of 
Harris,  3^  miles  N.  of  Bernera.  Length.  2^  miles;  breadth, 

miles.  Pop.  350.  It  has  a peak  1000  feet  in  height. 

PAB'BA,  an  islet  of  the  Hebrides,  in  Scotland,  co.  of  In- 
verness, 65  miles  S.  of  Barra,  divided  from  Sandera  by  Pabba 
Sound.  Length  and  breadth,  about  H miles.  Pop.  25. 

P.\BB.\.  an  islet  of  the  Hebrides,  in  Scotland,  co.  of  In- 
verness. in  Broadford  Bay.  Isle  of  Skve.  Pop.  21. 

PABILLONIS.  pa-bil-lo'ni.s,  or  PAVILLONIS.  pd-vil-lo'nis, 
a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  division  of  Cagliari,  about 
20  miles  S.  of  Oristano.  on  the  Sairo.  Pop.  1309. 

P.ABLO-DE-LOS-MO.NTKS,  pd'blo-dA-loce-mon'tgs.  a village 
of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province,  and  about  28  miles  from 
Toledo.  Pop.  1512. 

PACAJA,  pi-ia-zha',  PACA.TAZ.  p,l-kl-zhaz',  or  PACAYA, 
pi-kd-yd',  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Para,  joins  the  estuary 
S.  of  the  island  of  Marajo,  and  W.  of  Oeiras,  after  a N. 
course  of  150  miles. 

1 ACA.IES  or  PACAXES.  pd-kd'nSs,  a town  of  Bolivia,  de- 
partment, and  100  miles  S.S.E.  of  La  Paz,  capital  of  a pro- 
vince. on  an  affluent  of  the  Desaguadero. 

P.ACA.JES  or  PACAXES,  SIERRA  DE,  se-^R'Rd  di\  pd-kd- 
n^s',  not  far  from  the  above,  connected  with  the  Cordilleras 
of  the  Andes,  ri.ses  to  15.100  feet. 

PACARAI.MA.  SIERRA.  See  Sierra  Pac.araima. 

PACAY.\.  a river  of  Brazil.  See  Pacaja. 

PACAUDlftlRE,  LA,  Id  pd'ko'de-aiR',  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Loii-e,  13  miles  N.W,  of  Roanne. 
Pop.  in  1852.  1858. 

P.\CK,  pd's.V.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Hle-et- 
Vilaine.  4^  miles  N.W.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  2600. 

PACECO.  pd-chd'ko,  or  PACHECO  (?)  a town  of  Sicily,  4 
miles  S.E.  of  Trapani.  Pop.  2000. 

PACFNTRO.  pd-chJn'tro,  a market-town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II..  4 miles  E.  of  Sulmona.  P.  2540. 

PA'CES,  a post-offlee  of  Barren  co..  Kentucky. 

PACH.V.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Pasha. 

PACHAC.\C.\,  a river  of  Peru.  See  Pachucac.a. 

PACHACAMA,  pd-chd-kd-md',  or  PACHACAMAC.  pd-chd- 
kd-mdk'.  a village  of  Peru,  department,  and  18  miles  S.E.  of 
Lima,  with  a ruined  temple,  from  which  immense  treasure 
was  taken  by  Pizarro,  Opposite  the  coast  here  are  the 
islands  of  Pachacaima. 

PACHECO,  pd-chd'ko,  a modern  town  of  Spain,  pi’ovince, 
and  18  miles  S.E.  of  Murcia.  Pop.  4933. 

PACHECO,  a town  of  Sicily.  See  Paoeco. 

P.\CHETE,  pd-cheeU.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  province  of  Bahar.  9 miles  N.E.  of  Uogonautpoor. 

PACHINO,  pd-kee'no,  a village  of  Sicily,  intendancy  of 
Syracuse,  district,  and  12  miles  S.  of  Nota.  4 miles  N.W.  of 
Cape  Passaro.  (anc.  rachy'num  Pronmvtn'num,)  whence  the 
name  of  the  town.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  a fort,  and  a tunny 
fishery. 

P.\CHITE.4..  pd-che-t:Vd,  a river  of  Peru,  rises  in  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Andes,  about  lat.  11°  S..  flows  circuitously  N.. 
and  joins  the  Ucayale  on  the  left,  after  a course  of  200  miles. 

P.\CHIT'L.\  CREEK,  ofdeorgia,  enters  the  Ichawaynoch- 
away  River  in  Baker  county. 

PACHIT'T.\.  a post-village  of  Early  co.,  Georgia. 

PA-CHOO.  pdVhoo',acity  ofChina.  provinceof Pe-chee-lee, 
capital  of  a district,  50  miles  S.  of  I'eking. 

PACHUCA.  pd-choo'kd,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, state,  and  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mexico,  on  the  route 
to  Tam])ico.  It  has  a fine  church.  In  its  vicinity  are  silver- 
nines.  which  were  forinerlv  of  high  importance. 

PACHUCA'CA.  pd-cboo-kd'kd.  or  PACHACACA.  pd-chd- 
kd'kl.  a river  of  Peru,  department  of  Cuzco,  rises  iu  Lake 
Pachucaca.  in  the  .Andes,  and  joins  the  Apurimac,  after  a N, 
course  estimated  at  130  miles. 

PACIIV.NUM  PRO.MONTORIUM.  gee  Cape  P.a.ssaro. 

P-ACIEGC,  a county  in  the  W,  part  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory. has  an  area  estimated  at  above  800  sejuare  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Columbia  River.  Cape  Disap- 
pointment is  situated  on  its  W.  border.  Formed  since  1850. 
Capital,  Pacific  City,  Pop.  420. 
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PACIFIC,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  North  Carolina. 

P.ACIFIC  CITY,  a post-town,  capital  of  Pacific  co..  Wash 
ington  Territory,  on  Baker’s  Bay.  an  expansion  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Columbia  River,  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

PACIFHC  O'CEAN,  or  the  GREAT  SOUTH  SEA,  (Ij.Mafre 
Pjciffciim : Fr.  Oc€nn- Austral.  o'sd'Sxg'  os'trdP.  Mer-ihi-Siid, 
maiR-dii-siid,  or  Gh'and-Ocmn-Pacfiqu(>.  grfixd  o'sd'8Ng'-pd'- 
see'feek';  Sp.  A/nr  Pacificn.  maR  pa-see'fe-ko ; H.  Mare  Pud- 
,/7co.  md'rd  pd-chee'fe-ko : Gev.Siklsee.  siid-sd,  Gro.^eer- Ocean, 
gios'ser  ot/s.d-dn,  or  SUlles-Meer.  stiFles-mair ;)  by  for  the 
largest  of  the  great  divisions  of  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  extends  fiom  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  Circle, 
over  1.33  degrees  of  latitude;  and  from  the  W.  coast 
of  America  to  Australia.  Papua,  Flores,  Sumbawa,  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  the  E.  coast  of  Asia,  or  through  nearly 
160  degrees  of  longitude.  Area,  estimated  at  70.000.000 
square  miles,  exceeding  that  of  all  the  dry  land  on  the 
globe.  In  its  widest  part,  at  the  equator,  it  is  10.000  miles 
across;  towards  the  circles  its  breadth  is  diminished,  espe- 
cially in  the  N.,  where  it  communicates  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean  by  Behring  Strait.  It  is  usually  divided  by  geogi-aphers 
into  the  North  and  South  Pacific,  .separated  from  each  other 
by  the  equator.  Another  division,  marked  by  great  physical 
features,  is  into  three  regions — the  first  extending  from 
Behring’s  Strait,  or  the  Arctic  Circle,  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ; 
the  second,  or  equatorial,  including  the  whole  expanse  be- 
tween the  tropics;  and  the  third  extending  from  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn  to  the  Antarctic  Circle.  The  most  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  Pacific  are  the  countless  number  of  com- 
paratively small  i.slands  spread  over  its  sui-face,  more  espe- 
cially of  its  equatorial  region,  and  the  immen.se  chain  of 
volcanoes  which  stretch  almost  continuously  along  its 
shores,  forming  one  vast  volcanic  circle.  In  the  S.  it  is 
separated  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean  only  by  an  arbitrary 
line;  but  in  other  directions,  both  its  boundaries  and  its 
communications  with  other  oceans  are  well  defined.  Its 
coast-line  on  the  American  side,  though  generally  bold,  is 
very  little  broken  by  inlets.  On  the  Asiatic  side  it  is  very 
irregular:  the  chief  inlets  are  the  Celebes,  China,  and  Yellow 
Seas,  with  the  Seas  of  Japan,  Okhotsk,  and  Kamtchatka. 
Its  principal  island  groups,  proceeding  from  AV.  to  E..  are 
the  Ladrones,  Carolines.  Solomon,  Queen  Charlotte’s,  New 
Hebrides,  Feejee,  Friendly,  Society.  Low.  Marquesas.  Sand- 
wich. and  Galapagos  Islands,  and  New  Zealand,  besides  a 
vast  multitude  of  solitary  islands,  reefs,  and  sandbanks. 

The  mean  level  of  the  Pacific,  as  ascertained  by  measure- 
ments taken  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  and  the  Gulf  of  Alexico, 
is  supposed  to  be  3^  feet  above  that  of  the  Atlantic.  Its 
depth  has  not  been  ascertained,  though  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  it  descends  much  further  below  than  the  loftiest 
mountain  heights  ascend  above  its  surface.  Owing  to  the 
vast  extent  of  the  Pacific,  the  operations  of  nature  on  its 
bosom  are  carried  on  on  the  most  extensive  scale;  and  the 
general  laws  by  w’hich  tides,  winds,  and  currents  are  regu- 
lated suffer  fewer  modifications  than  in  narrow  sea.s.  The 
tidal  wave,  commencing  at  the  equ.-itor,  diverges  from  it 
towards  the  poles,  and,  proceeding  with  vast  velocity,  .and 
without  obstruction,  is  scarcely  percefitible  among  the  central 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Hence,  in  the  Low  Archipelago,  at 
Bow  Isl.and  and  3’ahiti.  the  rise  is  only  1 foot,  and  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  2 feet.  It  is  only  when,  by  the  proximity 
of  a mainland  diminishing  the  depth  of  the  waiter,  or  by  any 
similar  cause  the  natural  course  of  the  wave  is  changed,  or 
obstacles  to  its  progress  are  interpo.sed.  that  an  accumulation 
takes  place,  and  higli  tides  are  formed.  In  the  Pacific,  how- 
ever, these  never  attain  the  maximum  heights  for  which 
some  p.artsof  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  are  remarkable. 
In  the  solitary  instance  of  Fort  Nicolaefsky,  in  Cook's  Inlet, 
the  rise  is  as  high  as  28  feet;  but  on  all  the  AV.  coa.st  of 
America  it  is  usually  below  10  feet,  and  only  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama  it  varies  from  12  to  24  feet. 

The  prevailing  winds  of  the  Pacific,  like  those  of  other 
great  seas,  are  divided  into  regular  or  trade-winds,  and 
variables:  the  former  blowing  from  the  S.E.  on  the  S..  and 
from  the  N.E.  on  the  N.  side  of  the  equator,  generally  within 
the  tropics,  though  sometimes  extending  as  far  as  .30  degrees 
on  either  side  of  it.  In  the  AA’.  and  N.AV.  parts  of  the  I’acific 
the  influence  of  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  strongly 
felt ; and  violent  typhoons,  for  which  the  China  Sea  is  noted, 
are  not  unfrequent.  In  the  E..  along  the  whole  of  the  AV 
coast  of  America,  the  winds  differ  greatly  both  in  direction 
and  character.  Between  Behring’s  Sea  and  lat.  .30°  the 
winds  Vilow.  in  all  sea.sons,  in  every  direction,  and  no  kind 
of  regularity  can  be  traced.  From  lat.  .30°  to  5°  N..  the  pre- 
vailing winds  strongly  re.semble  monsoons,  blowing  gene- 
rally. from  November  to  .April,  from  the  N.AA’.  and  N.E.,  and 
from  May  to  October,  from  the  S.  or  S.AV.  and  S.E.  The 
regions  within  the  sphere  of  these  winds  are  subject  to 
violent  storms  and  tornadoes.  From  lat.  5°  N.  to  30°  S., 
the  prevailing  w iuds  have  the  character  of  trade-wluds;  aud 
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from  lat.  30°  S.  to  Cape  Horn,  the  North  and  South  mon- 
Boons  recommence,  often  hlowin<;  with  fireat  violence,  par- 
iicu.arly  from  the  S ^ s the  Cape  is  approached,  the  prevail- 
Ins  winds  become  S.W.and  N.W..and  convert  the  whole  tract 
within  their  sphere  into  a region  of  .storms  and  tempests. 

The  currents  of  the  Pacific,  bein"  exhibited  on  a much 
lai'ixer  .scale  than  those  of  the  Atlantic,  are  not  generally  so 
strongly  marked  as  the  currents  of  that  ocean.  The  Ant- 
arctic drift  current,  flowing  apparently  from  the  icy  barriers 
of  an  antarctic  continent,  enters  the  Pacific,  and.  after  pro- 
fjeJing  N.  to  New  Zealand,  trends  E.,  and  retains  that 
directi.m  till  it  impinges  on  the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia.  The 
obstacle  thus  encountered  divides  it  into  two  branches,  the 
smaller  of  which  takes  a S.  direction,  and  enters  the  Atlantic 
by  doubling  Cape  Horn.  The  larirer  branch,  to  which  the 
name  of  the  Peruvian  or  Humboldt’s  Current  has  been 
given,  proceeds  N.  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  till  it 
meets  a new  obstacle  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Thence 
it  turns  W.,  and  proceed.s,  under  the  name  of  the  South 
equatorial  current,  across  the  whole  width  of  the  Pacific, 
without  meeting  with  any  obstacle,  till  its  reaches  its  W. 
boundaries,  when  one  part,  striking  the  coast  of  .Australia, 
turns  S..  and  forms  the  Australian  current;  another  part, 
forcing  its  way  between  the  different  i.slands,  enters  and  is  lo.st 
In  the  Malay  Archipelago;  and  a third  part,  reflected  by  the 
coast  of  China,  turns  N..  and.  on  reaching  the  Isles  of  .Tapan, 
contributes  to  form  what  is  called  the  Japane.se  current. 
The  configuration  of  the  i.slands  and  the  E.  coast  of  Liberia, 
as  well  as  a strong  current  which  .sets  in  from  the  N.  through 
Behring’s  Strait,  concur  in  giving  it  an  E.  direction,  which 
agains  carries  it  across  the  Pacific  to  the  North  American 
coast,  to  be  there  again  deflected,  first  S.  along  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  then  E..  when  it  finally  becomes  merged 
in  what  is  called  the  North  equatorial  current.  Between 
the  North  and  South  equatorial  currents,  another,  occupying 
a rarrow  zone  between  them,  h.as  been  traced,  and,  from 
pui'suing  an  opposite  direction,  has  received  the  name  of  the 
equatori.al  counter-current.  The  influence  of  these  currents, 
particularly  that  of  the  Peruvian  or  Humboldt’s  current,  in 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  warmer  regions  into  which 
it  is  carried,  is  very  marked.  AVhile  the  temperature  with- 
out the  current  ranges  from  7So-S  to  83°'3  Fahrenheit,  it 
ranges  within  it  from  59°'9  to  (10°‘8  Fahrenheit;  and  while 
the  mean  temperature  of  12°  S.  is  in  air  79°'34.  and  in  ocean 
79°-70  Fahrenheit,  that  of  Callao,  under  the  same  latitude, 
was,  during  its  warmest  months,  found  to  have  a mean 
temperature  of  only  680-.36  in  air.  and  tl5°'fl6  Fahrenheit 
in  ocean.  The  differences,  amounting  respectively  to  10°-9S 
and  14°-4  F.ihrenheit,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
modifying  influence  of  the  current. 

The  Pacific  was  seen  for  the  first  time  by  Europeans  in 
1513.  Vasco  Nuflez  de  Balboa,  the  Spani.sh  governor  of 
Darien,  proceeding  on  native  information,  set  nut  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  a'-ross  the  isthmus,  and,  having  ascended 
a hill,  saw  the  boundless  ocean  spread  out  before  him.  As 
his  view  extended  chiefly  to  the  S.,  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  Mar  del  Zur.  or  South  Sea.  It  received  its  present 
name  from  the  celebrated  navigator,  Fernando  de  Magel- 
lan, who  sailed  across  it  in  1521.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury its  different  parts  were  explored  by  Behring,  Anson, 
Byron,  Bougainville.  Cook.  A’ancouver,  Broughton,  La  Pe- 
rouse,  Ac.;  in  the  present  century  bv  D’Entrecasteaux. 
Krusenstern,  Beechey,  Fitzroy,  D’Urville,  AVilkes,  and  Sir 
Janies  Boss. 

PACK.ANO  A.  prlk-ldng'gi.  a town  of  the  Alalay  Peninsula, 
on  a river  of  its  own  name,  in  lat.  3°  30'  N. 

P.ACK'I.NGTON,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Leice.ster  and 
Derby. 

P.ACKINGTON,  Gre.vt,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVar- 
wick. 

PACKINGTON,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  AVarwick. 

P.ACK’S  FEBBY,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  A'irginia. 

PACKSfA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Sumter  di.strict,  South 
Carolina. 

P.ACKAA’ATPKEE.  a post-village  of  Marquette  co..  AAd.s- 
consin,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Buffalo  Lake,  about  55  miles  N. 
of  Mailison.  It  has  3 stores  and  Imill.  Pop.  of  township,  627. 

P.ACK'AA’OOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AA'arwick. 

P.ACO.  pd^o.  a large  and  handsome  village,  in  the  island 
of  Luzon,  in  the  environs  of  Manila,  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  artists,  house-painters,  and  builders.  Pop.  6500. 

P.ACOB.AHIB.A.  p.d-ko  lid  heeffid.  a village  and  parish  of 
Brazil,  province  of  Bio-de-Janeiro,  12  miles  AA’.S.AV.  of  Mage. 
Pop.  2000. 

P.AC^OLET,  a river  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Bidge.  in  the 
AA'.  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  flowing  through  Spartan- 
burg and  Union  districts  of  South  Carolina,  enters  Broad 
Biver  at  Pinckneyville.  Its  general  cour.se  is  E.S.E.,  and 
its  length  perhaps  100  miles.  The  South  Pacolet  is  a small 
stre.im  which  enters  the  former  about  12  miles  N.  of  Spartarv 
burg  Court-Hou.se. 

PACOLET  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Union  district.  South 
Carolina. 

PA  COB. A.  pd-ko-rd',  a river  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in 
New  Granada,  unites  with  the  Indio  to  form  a considerable 
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river,  which  enters  the  Pacific  E.  of  Panama,  an'’  is  navi- 
gable for  large  ships  to  Sambaja,  and  for  canoes  to  the  town 
of  Pacora. 

PACTOLUS.  pak-to^ias.  an  ancient  river,  fwhose  modern 
name  is  SABABAT.  sd-rd-bdU.  or  BAGOOLEE.  BAGOULY, 
bd'goo'lee',)  in  Asia  Alinor.  joins  the  Ilermus  50  miles  E.  of 
Smyrna,  and  was  anciently  famous  for  the  gold  found  in  its 
sands. 

PACTO/LUS.  a post-office  of  Pitt  co..  North  Carolina. 

PACUIII,  p.d-koo-ee^  a small  river  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas-Geraes.  flows  AY.  about  80  miles,  and  joins  the  Sao 
Francisco  on  the  right. 

PACUIII.  a small  river  of  Brazil,  forming  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes  and  Bahia 
and  joins  the  Bio-A’erde,  a tributary  of  the  Sao  Francisco. 

PACY-SUB-EUBE,  pd'see'-silR-UR.  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Eure,  on  the  Eure,  which  here  becomes  navi- 
gable. 10  miles  E.  of  Evreux.  Pop.  in  1852,  1597. 

PADANG.  pd'ddng^  a Dutch  .settlement  of  Sumatra,  on 
its  AV.  coast,  in  Menancabow  Territory,  1 mile  from  the  sea, 
in  lat.  0°  48'  S.,  Ion.  100°  20'  E.  Opposite  the  coast  here  are 
the  rocky  groups  named  the  Padang  Islands. 

PAD.AONG.  pd'dd-ongt,  or  PAD'ANG/  MEAV.  a town  of  the 
Burmese  dominions,  on  the  AA',  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  10 
miles  S.AV.  of  Prome. 

P.ADtBUBY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Buckingham. 

PAD'DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex, 
forming  a N.AA’.  suburb  of  London.  3^  miles  AA'.N.AA’.  of  St. 
Paul’s.  Pop.  46..350.  It  contains  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Sussex  Squares,  and  AA’estbourne  Terrace:  al.so  the  basin  of 
the  Paddington  Canal,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Great 
AA’estern  Bailway. 

PAD'DTNGTON.  a village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PAD'DLESAA’OBTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

PADDOCK-with-AIABSII.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  near  Huddersfield.  Pop.  3536. 

PADDOCK’S  GBOA’E.  a post-office  of  Madison  co..  Illinois. 

PAD'DY  AIILLS,  a post-office  of  Shenandoah  co..  A’irginia. 

PADDA’’S  BUN,  a post-office  of  Butler  co..  Ohio. 

PAD^DA’TOAA’N.  a village  of  Hampshire  co..  A irrrinia.  on 
the  North  Branch  of  Potomac  River,  about  210  miles  N.AY. 
of  Bichmond. 

PADENGHE,  p3-d?n'g3.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Brescia.  5 miles  from  Lonato,  on  the  AA’.  side  of  Lake 
Garda.  Pop.  1485. 

PADEBBOBN.  p3/der-boRn',  a town  of  Prussia,  in  AA'est- 
phalia.  41  miles  S.  of  Alinden,  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to 
the  Bhine.  Pop.  8720.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  erected 
by  Charlemagne,  who  resided  here  some  time,  and  has  a 
gymnasium  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  formed  part  of  the  Hanseatic  Le.ague. 

PADEBNO.  p^-d^Rtno.  a village  of  Norther  n I t.nly.  province 
of  Milan.  6 miles  E.  of  Monza,  on  the  Seveso,  with  a church. 
Pop.  1 473. 

PADEBNO,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Cre- 
mona. 10  miles  E.  of  Pizzighettone.  Pop.  1987. 

PAD'FIELD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

P-ADHIIAM,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

PADILLA.  p3-deel'yd.  a village  of  the  Alexic.an  Confedera- 
tion, state  of  Tamaiilipas,  12  miles  AA’.N.AA'.  of  New  Santan- 
der. Iturbide,  ex-emperor  of  Mexico,  was  shot  here,  19th 
July.  1824. 

PADUrn’AS.  a village  in  the  interior  of  the  territory  of 
New  Alexico.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bio  del  Norte. 

PADOBF.  a village  of  Austria.  See  PA.\sr)ORF. 

PADOA’.A  and  PADOUE.  a town  of  Italy  See  Padu.a. 

PADBI.A.  pfiVlre-3..  a village  of  Sardinia,  division  of  Sas- 
sari.  20  miles  S.E.  of  Alghero.  Pop.  1850. 

PADBOES  tPadroes)  p.4-drotSNS.  or  PADBO/NES,  a town 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Algarve,  19  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Ouri- 
que.  on  the  Oeiras.  Pop.  1.370. 

PADRON.  pS-dr6nt.  fane.  Prin  Flahin,)  a town  of  Spain, 
province  of  Corunna.  19  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Santiacro.  on  the  Sar. 
Pop.  6090.  It  has  a fine  collegiate  church.  Being  the  place 
where,  according  to  monkish  tradition,  the  body  of  St. 
James  landed  itself,  it  is  greatly  resorted  to  in  pilcrrimage. 

PAD'SH.APOOB/.  a village  of  Hindostan.  province,  and  87 
miles  S.AA'.  of  Bejapoor.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Ki.stnah.  It  is 
built  of  stone,  and  defended  by  a fort  situated  on  a height 
near  its  centre. 

PAD'STOAV,  (corrupted  from  PtifvcJi-Stoutfi.)  a seaport, 
market-town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  on 
the  Ciimel.  at  its  mouth  in  St.  George’s  Channel.  29  miles 
N.N.E.ofFalmouth.  Pop.  in  1851.2224.  The  town  is  in  a rhh 
vale,  sheltered  by  rocky  hills,  has  narrow  streets,  and  many 
ancient  houses,  a church  of  an  anti((ue  structuie.  contain- 
ing monuments  of  the  Prideaux  family,  a custom-house, 
with  imports  of  iron  and  coal,  and  exports  of  tin.  slate.s, 
and  vast  quanthies  of  sand,  which  accumulates  in  the  har- 
bor. and  is  used  for  manure.  'J'he  harbor,  which  affords  tha 
only  good  shelter  on  the  dangerous  ,.OHst  between  the  Land’s 
End  and  Hartland  Point,  has  from  13  to  18  feet  at  .spring 
ebbs,  but  the  access  is  difficult.  Begistered  shipping  ir 
1847.  6829  tons.  The  learned  Dr.  Prideaux  was  born  hera 
in  1648. 
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PADUA,  pad'ua,  (It.  Padova,  D^'do  vd;  Fr.  P dnue,  pJ'- 
doo^  anc.  Pat'diifMi,)  a fortitled  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the 
Lomhardo-Venetian  kingdom,  capital  of  a delegation,  ‘22 
miles  W.  of  Venice,  on  the  Bacchiglione,  and  on  the  rail- 
way between  Vicenza  and  Venice.  Lat.  45°  23'  41"  A.,  Ion. 
11°  52'  43"  E.  Pop.  53,584.  It  is  of  a triangular  form,  is 
surrounded  by  walls  and  fos.ses,  and  has  seven  gates.  Among 
the  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  vast  and  curious  piace 
allied  PratoHidla-VulU'.,  where  the  fair  is  held,  and  which 
contains  an  island,  encircled  by  a canal,  the  banks  of  which 
are  decorated  Ity  numerous  statues:  a cathedral,  with  a 
monument  to  Petrarch,  the  Church  of  San  Antonio  richly 
decorated,  the  Palace  dd  Bn  or  of  the  University,  and  many 
private  palaces,  a university  with  a botanic  garden,  a gym- 
nasium, and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  an  observatory,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a library  of  lUO.OOO  volume.s. 
Thecelebrated  University  of  Padua,  founded  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  had.  in  former  times,  students  fiom  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  their  number  freiiuently  amounted  to  18.000. 
Among  these  were  Tasso  and  Columbus.  Padua  has  manu- 
factures of  silks  and  ribbons,  and  its  manufacture  of  cloth 
was  formerly  extensive.  It  was  anciently  the  most  import- 
ant town  of  Venetia.  it  was  sacked  by  Alaric  and  by  Attila. 
It  came  under  the  power  of  the  Venetians  in  1405.  Under 
the  French  it  was  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Brenta. 
Livy  the  Roman  historian,  and  the  traveller  Belzoni,  were 

born  here. Adj.  and  inhab.  Paduan,  pad^u-an;  (It.  Pado- 

VANO,  pd-do-v^'no.) 

PADUA  or  PADOVA,  a delegation  of  Italy,  in  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom.  Capital,  Padu,a.  Ai-ea,  835  square 
miles.  Pop.  312,705. 

PAD'UA,  a post-township  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois.  P.  765. 

PADU^CAII,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  McCracken 
co.,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  River,  just  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  340  miles  below  Louisville. 
The  navigation  of  the  river  is  seldom  closed  by  ice  or  ob- 
structed by  low  water  b'ilow  this  point.  Paducah  is  the 
shipping  port  for  the  expor'is  of  the  county,  which  consist 
of  tobacco,  pork,  mules,  horses,  &c.  It  has  a fine  range  of 
warehouses  fronting  the  river,  and  contains  4 or  5 churches, 
2 banks,  and  2 or  3 newspaper  ofiices.  A marine  hospiUil  is 
about  being  erected  here.  The  name  of  Paducah  was  derived 
from  an  Indian  chief  who  once  resided  in  this  vicinity.  Pop. 
in  1851),  24-28;  in  1860,  4590. 

PADUL.  j)d-DooP,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  10  miles 
S.S.IV.  of  Cranada.  S.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Pop.  2700. 

P.\DUL.\,  pd-doo'ld.  a town  of  Naple.s,  province  of  Princi- 
pato  Citra.  54  miles  S.K.  of  Salerno.  In  the  vicinity  is  a 
magnificent  Carthusian  convent.  Pop.  8000. 

PAD U LA.  a market- town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra  I.,  11  miles  W.  of  Teramo. 

P.\DUL1.  pd-doo'lee'.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Cala- 
bria Citra.  district  of  Rossano.  Pop.  1800. 

PADULI,  a town  of  Naple.s.  province  of  Priucipato  Ultra, 
11  miles  W.  of  .4.riano.  Pop.  2d00. 

PADUS.  See  Po. 

PAIPW'ORTTl  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

P.E.LENE.  PAEJAENE,  pA-y.l'ueh.  or  PAI.JENE-.TARWT. 
pT-y,VnA  yaiPvee,  a lake  of  Finland,  mostly  in  the  province 
of  .Vyland,  between  lat.  61°  and  62°  27'  N..  and  Ion.  25°  and 
25°  50'  E.  Length.  90  miles;  greatest  breadth,  ‘20  miles. 

PAEL  or  P,\AL,  pdl,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Limbourg,  11  miles  N.W.  of  llasselt.  Pop.  2093. 

P.\ESAXA.  pd-:i-si'nd.  a market-town  of  Sardinia.  13  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Saluzzo.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  Pop.  6118. 

PAKSl  BASSI.  See  Nethkrlands. 

P.E'TANUS  SINUS.  See  Salerno,  Gulf  of. 

P.ESTU.M.  See  Pesto. 

PAETE.  pd-a'td.  or  PAITA,  pPtd.  a village  of  the  Philip- 
pines, on  the  island  of  Luzon,  province  of  Laguna,  on  the 
W.  shore  of  Lake  Bay.  Pop.  33) )5. 

PACAIIMIOU.  a town  of  Burmah.  See  Paguam-^Iew. 

PAG  ANICO,  pd  gd'ne-ko,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II..  5 miles  E.  of  A(iuila.  Pop.  2100. 

I*  AG  AN  ICO,  a small  town  of  Italy,  in  Naple.s,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  II..  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Aquila. 

P.\G.\.\1C0.  a small  towm  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  province, 
and  28  miles  S.  of  Sienna,  on  the  Ombrone.  Pop.  1600. 

I’AGANO,  pd-gd'no,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  19  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Treviso.  Pop.  1‘200. 

PAtiE,  a county  toward  the  N.E.  part  of  Virginia,  con- 
hiins  about  300  square  miles.  This  county  occupies  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  valley  between  the  .Massanutteu  Moun- 
tain and  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  Shenandoah  River  flows 
through  its  entire  length.  The  .soil  is  of  limestone  forma- 
tion. and  is  higlily  productive.  Iron  ore  and  fine  marble 
are  abundant;  copper  .and  lead  are  also  found.  Formed  in 
1831.  and  named  in  honor  of  John  Page,  formerly  governor 
ofthestate.  Capital,  Luray.  Pop.  8109, of  whom 7259 were 
free,  and  850  slaves. 

PAG  E,  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  i)art  of  Iowa,  bordering 
on  Missouri,  ha.s  an  area  of  about  550  square  miles.  The 
Nodaway  River  flows  through  it  from  N.  to  S.  The  soil  is 
good.  Niunwl  in  honor  of  Colonel  Page,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Palo  Alto.  Capital,  Clarinda,  Pop.  4419. 
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PAGE’S  CORNERS,  a po.st-oflRce  of  Herkimer  co..  New  York, 

PA'GESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Newberry  district.  South 
Carolina. 

PAGE'V’ILLE,  a village  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania,  26 
miles  S.W.  of  Erie. 

PAGEVILLE,  a po.st-office  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky. 

PAGGIAM,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  5 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Chichester.  A marshy  iulet  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel here  forms  a harbor  for  vessels  of  40  tons. 

PAGIIAM-.MEW  or  PAGAIIMIOU,  pd'gdm'yoo',  a i uined 
town  of  Farther  India,  in  the  Burmese  dominions,  on  the 
Irrawaddy,  110  miles  S.W.  of  Amarapoora.  Its  former  im- 
portance is  attested  by  numerous  uiouldering  temples. 

PAGLESIIAM,  ij.a'ghelz-am.  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  Essex. 

PAGLIA,  pdPyi,  (anc.  PaVlia,)  a river  of  Central  Italy, 
rises  in  the  province  of  Sienna,  Tuscany,  and  after  a S.E. 
course  of  30  miles,  joins  the  Tiber  at  Orvieto. 

PAG  LI  ETA,  pal-ya'td,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Citra.  ‘20  miles  S.E.  of  Chieti.  Pop.  3400. 

PAGLIONE,  pil-yobi.i.  a river  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
flows  S.S.W.,  traverses  the  city  of  Nice,  and,  a little  to  the 
W.,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

PAGNA.NO,  p^n-ydfiio.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Como,  about  8 miles  from  Canzo.  Pop.  1200. 

PAGN Y-SUll-MOSELLE.  pdn'3  ee^-silR-mo'z^lP,  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Meurthe,  on  the  I’aris  and  Stras- 
bourg Railroad,  12  miles  from  Metz.  Pop.  1019. 

PAGO,  pd'go,  an  island  of  Dalmatia,  circle  of  Zara,  in  the 
Adriatic,  separated  from  the  Croatian  mainland  by  the  Mor- 
lacca  Channel,  from  2 to  3 miles  across.  Lat.  about  44°  30' 
Ion.  15°  E.  Length.  37  miles;  breadth.  6 miles.  Area,  106 
,s(iuare  miles.  Pop.  5000.  Near  its  centre  is  the  lake  or  inlet 
of  Zascha.  Surface  arid,  but  it  exports  considerable  quan- 
tities of  wine  and  salt. 

PAGO,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  island,  on  Lake  Zascha, 
near  the  E.  coast.  I’op.  3790. 

PAGO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  12 
miles  N.W.  of  Ariano.  Pop.  ‘2200. 

PAGSAN.TAN,  pdg-.sdn-jan'.  a town  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  in  Luzon,  capital  of  the  province  of  Laguna,  on  the 
Pasig,  above  .Uanila.  Pop.  4665. 

PAGU ENEMA.  pd-gA-na'md.  a group  of  5 small,  low,  coral 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extent  about  5 miles  by  3. 
Tagaik,  the  largest,  is  in  lat.  7°  4' 40"  N..  Ion.  167°56'  30"  E. 

PAHANG,  pd-hdng',  a state  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  ex- 
tending along  its  E.  coast,  mostly  between  lat.  ‘2°  and  4°  N., 
and  Ion.  103°  and  104°  E.  Estimated  pop.  40.0(10.  mostly 
Malays  and  Chinese.  'I'he  products  comprise  gold  and  tin; 
the  latter  is  mostly  exported  to  Singapon*.  'The  imports 
thence  and  from  IMalacca  consist  of  opium,  silk,  rice,  to- 
bacco, salt,  cloths,  iron-wares,  and  agricultural  implements. 
Principal  towns,  Pahang,  Knantan.  and  Undowe. 

PAHANG,  the  capital  of  the  above  state,  is  on  both  sides 
of  a broad  and  shallow  river,  which  divides  the  Malay  and 
Chinese  quarters,  about  5 miles  from  its  mouth;  lat.  3°  34' 
N.,  Ion.  lo.'io  ‘24'  E. 

PAII  AQUAR'RY,  a township  of  Warren  co..  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  4fi5. 

PAIIARPOOR,  pd'har-poort.  a considerable  town  of  Af- 
ghanistan, near  the  Indus,  22  miles  N.  of  Dera  ismaeel- 
Khaii,  and  scarcely  less  in  size. 

PAHABPGOK.  a village  of  the  Punjab.  24  miles  S.  of  Leia.. 

PAII  UTAH  (pd  iVtd.)  INDIANS,  a tribe  dwelling  along 
the  S.  border  of  tiie  Great  Basin. 

PAIJENE-J  AK  Wl,  a lake  of  Finland.  See  PiFJ.F.NE. 

PAIL'TON.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick,  5 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Bugby.  Pop.  602. 

PAIMB6KUF.  pA.\o'buf'.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Loire-Iuferieure,  21  miles  W.  of  Nantes,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Loire,  near  its  mouth.  Pop.  in  1852.  4231.  It  has  a 
communal  college,  a school  of  hydrography,  and  a well-fre- 
quented harhoi-,  at  which  large  ships  unload.  It  has 
building-yards  for  large  vessels  and  steam-packets. 

PAIMCIGG,  pT-mo'go.  a market-town  of  Spain.  42  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Huelva,  on  the  route  to  Seville.  Pop.  ‘2310. 

PAIMPOL.  pftNo'poP,  a maritime  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  C6te.s-du-Nord, ‘22  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Biieuc,  on  the 
English  Channel.  Pop.  in  185‘2.  2146. 

P.\IMP0NT.  pAN«'pA.\ct,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  llle-et-Vilaine.  12  miles  S.W.  of  Montfort.  P.  3660, 

PAIN'COURT,  (Fr.  pron.  piNo'kooR',)  a po.st-village,  capital 
of  Assumption  parish,  Louisiana,  on  Bayou  I^a  Fourche,  15 
miles  below  its  egress  from  the  Mississippi  River,  and  67 
miles  S.  of  Baton  Kouge. 

PAINE’S  (p.-lnz)  IKILLOW,  a post-village  of  Herkimer  co^ 
New  York,  about  75  miles  W.N.W.  of  .\lhany. 

PAINE'S  POINT,  a post-office  ofOirle  co.,  Hlinois. 

PAINESVILLE,  piinztvil,  a post-village  of  Chittenden  co,, 
Vermont. 

PAINESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Amelia  co.,  Virginia,  46 
miles  M'.S.W.  of  Pichmond. 

PAINESVILLE.  a handsome  post-village  in  Paine.sville 
township,  and  capital  of  Lake  co..  Ohio.  the  railroad  from 
Erie  to  Cleveland,  where  it  crosses  Grand  River,  29  mile* 
N.E.  of  Cleveland,  and  3 miles  from  laiko  Erie.  Jt  la  bean 
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tiflilly  situated  about  100  feet  above  the  lake  on  the  left 
bank  of  tlie  river,  which  flows  in  a deep  and  picturesque 
valley.  Near  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a handsome  public 
park.  Painesville  is  a place  of  active  trade,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  railroad  crosses  the  river  on  a stone  bridge 
800  feet  long,  resting  on  5 piers  75  feet  high.  It  contains  6 
churches,  a Union  school,  a bank,  a newspaper  ottite,  the 
Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary  with  15')  pupils,  i flouring mill, 
2 machine-shops,  1 barrel-factory,  1 iron-foundry,  and  20 
stores.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Geauga  Furnace  Compa- 
ny's works.  Total  population,  267  6,  or  according  to  another 
statement  4975. 

PAING'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

PAINSWICK.  p.inz'wik,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.,  and  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Gloucester.  Pop.  3464. 
Tlie  town,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  crowned  by  the  ancient 
Roman  camp  of  Kimxbury,  is  irregularly  built ; it  has  a 
spacious  church,  an  endowed  school,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths. 

PAINT,  a township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PAIN'Ratownsliipof  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1037. 

PAINT,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio  Pop.  1729. 

PAINT,  a township  of  Highland  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  2645. 

PAINT,  a township  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio.  Poi).  1586. 

PAINT,  a township  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1 220. 

PAINT,  a township  of  IVayne  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1490. 

PAINT  CRECK,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of 
the  state,  and  flows  into  the  Scioto  River,  3 miles  below 
Chillicothe.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Rocky  Fork, 
Rattlesnake  Fork,  and  the  North  Fork. 

PALNT  CREEK,  of  Oakland  co.,  .Michigan,  flows  into  Clin- 
ton River  at  Rochester. 

PAI.VT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Kanawha  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

PAINT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan. 

PAl.N'TED  POST,  a post-village  of  Erwin  township.  Steuben 
CO.,  New  York,  at  the  junction  of  the  Conhocton  and  Tioga 
Rivers,  and  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  about  2 miles  W.  of 
Corning.  It  has  2 churches,  a bank,  5 stores,  and  a large 
iron  foundry,  &c.  A painted  post  here  marks  the  site  of  a 
revolutionary  battle.  Pop.  about  800.  See  Corning. 

PAINTER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

P.\INTERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio. 

P.A.1NT  LICK,  a post-village  of  Garrard  co.,  Kentucky, 
has  between  100  and  200  inhabitants. 

PAINT  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Cocke  co.,  Tennessee. 

P.Vl.VT  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa. 

P.4.INT  ROCK  RIVER,  of  Alabama,  enters  the  Tennessee 
River  from  the  N.E.  about  20  miles  S.  of  Huntsville. 

PAINT  VILLE;  a post-village,  capital  of  .Johnson  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  Paint  Creek,  140  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Frankfort.  It 
has  a brick  court-house,  5 stores,  and  about  200  inhabitants. 
Coal  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity. 

PATSES  BA.TOS.  See  Netheriaivds. 

PAISIIAWUR.  See  Pesh.vwer. 

PAISLEY.  p.-izHee,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  burgh, 
manufacturing  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew, 
7 miles  W.S.W.  of  Glasgow,  on  the  White  Cart,  aliout  3 miles 
above  the  confluence  of  the  united  White  and  Black  Cart 
with  the  Clyde,  and  on  the  railway  from  Glasgow  to  Green- 
ock and  Ayr.  Lat.  55°  51'  N.,  Ion.  4°  26'  W.  Pop.  of  the 
parliamentary  burgh  in  1851,  47,952.  It  consists  of  an  old 
town  and  a new  town,  the  former  on  the  W.  and  the  latter 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  communicating  by  three  bridges. 
The  old  town  is  indifferent  in  its  appearance,  with  mean 
house.s,  often  of  a single  story,  and  covered  with  thatch, 
standing  intermingled  with  others  of  a more  substantial 
description.  The  new  town  is  well  built;  all  the  streets  are 
lighted  with  gas,  and  tolerably  well  paved.  The  former  de- 
ficiency of  water  has  recently  bej;n  entirely  removed  by  the 
introduction  of  an  abundant  supply  from  thehillsofGlenitfer. 

Among  the  public  edifices  of  Paisley,  the  first  place  is  due 
to  the  abbey,  founded  in  1163,  by  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  the 
first  of  the  house  of  the  Stewarts,  fm  a priory,  with  a very 
liberal  endowment;  at  the  Reformation  it  was.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Kelso,  the  most  opulent  monastery  in  the  S.  of 
Scotland.  Its  buildings  at  this  time  formed  a magnificent 
pile,  with  an  enclosure  of  above  1 mile  in  dreuit.  Subse- 
quent to  the  expulsion  of  the  monk.s,  the  abbey  had  been 
converted  into  an  almost  princely  residence;  but  at  present 
forms  little  else  than  .an  interesting  ruin.  A portion  of  the 
church,  however,  consisting  of  a nave  and  two  aisles,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  ten  massive  clustered  columns,  still  re- 
mains, and  forms  a truly  splendid  parish  church.  It  con- 
tains a remarkable  monument,  called  (iueen  Bleary’s  Tomb. 
Besides  the  abbey,  I'aisley  contains  6 other  churches  be- 
longing to  the  Establishment,  6 to  the  Fnie  Church.  6 to 
the  United  Presbyterian.  3 Independent.  2 B.aptist  churches, 
1 Reformed  Presbyterian,  1 Episcopal,  1 Wesleyan  Methodist, 
1 Rom.an  Catholic.  1 Unitarian,  and  1 New  .Terusalem. 
\fter  the  abbey  church,  the  only  edifices  p.articularly  de- 
serving of  notice  are  the  county  buildings,  forming  a (juad- 
rangular  pile  in  the  castellated  style,  containing  in  its  W. 
division  a court-house,  county-hall,  town-house,  Ac.,  and  in 
its  E.  range,  a house  of  correction  <a»id  common  jail.  The 
scholastic  and  literary  establishments  of  Paisley  include  a 


grammar  school,  town,  Infant,  ragged,  indu.strial.  and  various 
other  schools,  a government  school  of  desic-n,  Neilson's  educa 
tional  institution,  Hutchison's  Charity  School,  an  athenaeum, 
a mechanics’  and  a philosophical  institute,  the  latter  with  a 
valu.ible  library  of  scientific  work.s,  and  a museum,  a lite- 
rary association,  an  artisan.s’  institution,  theological,  law, 
and  medical  schools,  and  a subscription  libraiy.  The  Neil 
son  Institution  wa.s  foundeii  from  a bequest  of  about  26.0061. 
left,  in  1839,  by  John  Neilson,  Esq.,  of  Netherwood.  ano 
opened  in  1852;  it  supplies  gratis  an  English  commercial 
and  classical  education  to  the  cliildren  of  parents  resident 
not  less  than  three  years  in  Paisley,  and  who  have  diec 
without  leaving  means  to  provide  a suitable  education  fin 
their  family.  The  building  is  a large,  massive  edifice  in  the 
f)rm  of  a Greek  cro.ss,  surmounted  by  a magnificent,  dome. 
The  principal  chaidtable  institutions  are  the  town’s  hospi- 
tal, with  a lunatic  asylum  attached,  a dispensary  and  house 
of  recovery,  a society  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  a widow  and  orphans’  society,  a female,  benevolent, 
and  various  other  societies. 

Paisley  early  distinguished  itself  by  its  m.anufactures, 
and  its  staples  is  still  unsurpa.s.sed  by  any  town  in  the 
kingdom.  As  early  a.s  1784,  silk  gauze  alone  is  said  to 
have  been  produced  to  the  annual  value  of  350.00'.iL,  and  to 
have  employed  5000  looms  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  The 
shawl  trade  was  fii'st  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  centu.'-y,  and  though  the  prosperity  of  the  other 
branches  of  manufacture  prevented  it  for  a time  from  at- 
tracting much  attention,  it  continued  steadily  to  advance, 
and  now,  as  much  from  the  excellence  of  the  products  as 
fi-om  their  value,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  other  staples. 
The  shawls,  chiefly  in  imitation  of  those  of  India,  are  made 
of  silk,  soft  and  spun,  cotton  and  wool,  either  separately  or 
in  mixtures.  Genuine  Cashmere  shawls  are  manufactured, 
e(}ual  in  texture,  it  is  said,  to  the  most  celebi-ated  produc- 
tions of  the  East,  and  far  superior  to  them  in  beauty  of  de 
sign.  The  other  most  important  articles  of  manufacture 
are  cotton  thread,  embroidery,  different  kinds  of  tartan 
cloth,  and  carpets;  shawl-printing  is  also  carried  on.  There 
are  also  several  cotton  factories,  a large  foundry,  with 
steam-engine  manufactories,  with  machine  shops  attached- 
a silk-throwing  mill,  an  extensive  tannery,  a soajvwork, 
several  breweries  and  distilleries,  bleachfields.  and  building- 
yards,  chiefiy  for  river  steamers.  The  port  of  Paisley  is  pro- 
perly at  Renfrew  Ferry,  3 miles  below  the  town,  where  the 
Cart  joins  the  Clyde;  the  Cart,  however,  is  navigable  to  Pais- 
ley fur  vessels  of  80  tons.  The  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  John 
stone  Canal  passes  the  town.  Coal,  ironstone,  and  fire  and 
potters’-clay  are  raised  in  its  vicinity.  Tlie  burgh  sends  1 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor Mllson,  the  American  ornithologist,  Alexander  IVil- 
son,  and  Robert  Tan  nab  ill,  the  poet,  were  born  here.  The 
town  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of 
Vanduna. 

PAITA,  a village  of  the  Philippines.  See  Paete. 

PAJARES-DE-'LOS-OTEROS,  pd-na'ris-da-loce-o-tA^oce,  a 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  S.S.E.  of  Leon.  Pop.  1145. 

PAJ. ARITO,  pdh-nd-ree'to,  a village  on  the  right  bank  ot 
Rio  del  Norte,  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 

PAJARO,  pah^nd-ro,  a river  of  California,  rises  on  the 
slope  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  flowing  westerly,  falls  into 
Monterey  Bay,  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Monterey 
and  Santa  Cruz  counties. 

PAK. \,  pd'kd,  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Bidschow,  57 
miles  N.E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  2300. 

PAKEFIELD,  pAkTeeld,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Suffolk. 

PA  KEN  HAM,  pA'keu-am,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

PAKENHAM,  pA^ken-.-im,  a village  of  Canada  'West,  co.  of 
Lanark,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  36  miles  E.S.E.  of  By  town, 
and  12  miles  from  Fitzroy  Harbor.  It  contains  three  milig 
and  several  stores  Pop.  about  250. 

PAKLA.  pdk'ld,  OOSOP  or  USOP,  oo-soj/,  a river  of  North- 
east Siberia,  in  the  country  of  the  Tchooktehees,  after  a course 
of  about  200  miles,  forms  a common  estuary  with  the 
Tchaonn,  in  the  bay  of  that  name. 

PAK-NAM,  pdk'ndnP.  a town  of  Siam,  on  the  Menam, 
about  4 miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  20  mile.s 
S.E.  of  Bang-kok,  and  stated  to  extend  for  2 miles  along  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

PAKOSK,  pd-kosk',  a small  town  of  Prussian  Poland, 
province  of  Posen,  23  miles  S.  of  Bromberg.  Pop.  900. 

PAK-PATTAN,  pdk-pdt-tdn',  or  PANK-PET'TEM',  a town 
of  the  Punjab,  near  a greatly-fre(iuented  ferry  over  the  R.a- 
vee.  and  95  miles  S.W.  of  Lahore;  lat.  30°  20'  N.,  Ion.  73° 
13'  E.  Here,  it  is  conjectured,  the  colossal  altars  were 
erected  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  mark  the  E.  boundary 
of  his  conquests. 

PAKRACZ,  pdk'rdts',  a market-town  of  Slavonia,  co.,  and 
23  miles  W.N.W.  of  Posega,  on  an  affluent  of  the  &ive. 
Pop.  1120.  It  is  the  see  of  a Greek  bishop. 

I’AKROJ.ANTY,  pd-kro-ydnRee,  a market  town  of  Russian 
Poland,  government,  and  119  mile.s  N.W.  of  Vilna.  Poj).  1650 

PAKS,  jalksh,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Toluii,  62 
miles  S.  of  Buda,  on  the  Danube.  Pop.  8700. 
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PA  K WAN.  pik'wln',  a town  of  China,  province  of  Che- 
kiang. on  the  banks  of  a river  which  falls  into  the  bay  of 
Ilang-chow. 

PAKWAUKEE.  Wisconsin.  See  Packwaukee. 

PALACIIY,  pi-ld'chee.  or  PALLAN'CIIEE,  a town  of  Bri- 
tish India,  presidency  of  Madras,  23  miles  S.E.  of  Coimba- 
tix)r.  Here,  in  1800,  were  dug  up  many  coins  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius. 

P.\L.\CI0S,  Los,  loce  pi-ld/the-oce,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince. and  12  miles  S.  of  Seville.  Pop.  1835. 

P.\L.\CI0S.  pi-ld'se-oce, a village  of  ilatagorda  co.,  Texas, 
on  a point  which  projects  between  Matagorda  and  Trespa- 
lacios  Bavs,  about  250  miles  S.E.  of  Austin  Citv. 

PALACIOS  DE  LA  YALDUERNA,  pa  id'the^ce  d:l  IS.  v^l- 
doo-^abid.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  27  miles  S.W.  of 
Leon,  miar  the  Duerna.  Pop.  1746. 

P.\L.\CI0S  DEL  SIL,  pj-ld'the-oce  d^l  .seel,  a village  of 
Spain,  province  of  Leon,  on  the  Sil.  Pop.  1327. 

PAL^E'A  (FlaXatc)  and  PALM'O  (riaXaio)  are  Greek 
terms  signifying  "ancient,”  and  applied  to  numerous  sites 
and  places  in  the  East. 

PAL.E'A  ACIIAI/A  is  the  name  of  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Dynie.  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  government  of  Achaia, 
18  miles  S.W.  of  Patras,  on  the  S.  side  of  its  gulf. 

P.\L.E'OCAS'TRO,  (t.  e.  “ancient  camp  or  station,”)  the 
remains  of  two  ancient  towns  of  Greece,  in  Acarnania,  near 
iEtos,  and  in  Phocis. 

PAL.E'JCASTI10,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  GythHum  of 
Maina.  N.  of  Marathonisi,  -and  comprising  a theatre  and 
some  Roman  baths. 

P.VL.EQCASTllO,  GULF  OF,  an  inlet  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Crete. 

PAL.EOPOLTS,  pd-le-op'o-lis,  (i.  e.  “ancient  city.”)  (anc. 
P'liSj)  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea.  on  the  edge  of  the  plain 
where  the  Peneus  issues  from  the  hills,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of 
Gastoutii. 

PAli.EOVOUNI,  a mountain  of  Greece.  See  Helicon. 

PAL.ESTIN.\.  See  Palestine. 

PALAESTKO.  pd-lMs'tro,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Novara,  province  of  Lomellina,  on  the  Sesia. 
Pop.  2103. 

P.AL.AFOLLS.  pi-lS- fils',  a village  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
province,  and  40  miles  from  Barcelona.  Pop.  11.30. 

PALAFURGEL  pi-U-fooR-H^P,  or  PALAFURGELL  (?)  a 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Gerona,  near 
the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  3700. 

PALAGONI.A.  pi-Ugo'ne-a,  a market-town  of  Sicily,  20 
miles  S.W.  of  Catania.  Pop.  4000. 

PALAIS,  Le.  leh  pi'lP,  a seaport  town  of  France,  deparL 
ment  of  .Morbihan,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  of  llelleisle. 
Pop.  1790.  It  has  a small  port,  defended  by  a citadel,  and 
an  active  trade  in  salt  and  fish. 

PAL.AIS,  Le,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  near  the  Bidouze,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Bayonne. 
Pop.  1619. 

PAL.AISEAU,  p^'lA'zo',  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Oise,  11  miles  S.S.tY.  of  Paris.  Pop.  1716. 

PAIi.A.I.A,  pi-li'yd,  a town  of  Tuscany,  province,  and  18 
milesS.E.  of  Pisa.  Pop.  1213. 

PALALAWANG,  pi  li-U-wing',  an  important  market- 
town  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  province  of  Padang. 

PAL'.AMC  IT'TA,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madras,  district  of  Tinuevelly,  45  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cape 
Comorin. 

P.ALAMCOTT.A,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madras.  47  miles  S.S.IY.  of  Pondicherry. 

P ALAMOS.  piMl-moce',  a fortified  maritime  town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  17  miles  S.E.  of  Gerona.  Pop.  2000. 

PAL.A.MOW,  pal'a-mow',  a town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal.  8*8  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ramghur. 

PALANCIA,  pl-lln'the-l.  (anc.  Pdllan/tia.)  a riverof  Spain, 
in  Valencia,  rises  about!  miles  W.of  Bexis,  flows  past  Jerica, 
(Xerica)  and  Segorbe,  and  after  a S.E.  course  of  45  miles, 
enters  the  Mediterranean  4 miles  E.  of  Murviedro.  Its  wa- 
ters serve,  by  means  of  canals,  to  irrigate  several  thousand 
acres  of  land,  otherwise  almost  incapable  of  cultivation. 

PAL.AXKA.  pShTin'koh',  (Xeu,  uoi.  Deutsch,  doich.  and 
Alt,  lit.)  three  contiguous  villages  of  South  Hungary,  co., 
and  12  miles  S.W.  of  Bacs.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
with  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches.  United  pop.  6697. 

P.AL.AN  PORE,  pll'an-pdr',  a populous  town  of  Hindostan. 
province  of  Guzerat,  *12  miles  E.  of  Deesa.  It  is  the  capital 
of  a small  Mohammedan  principality  tributary  to  the 
Guicowar.  Chiutz  counterpanes  are  manufactured  heie. 
Pop.  .36.000. 

PAL'ANTONG',  a town  of  Farther  India,  in  Cassay,  50 
miles  S.E.  of  Munipoor. 

P.4L'.APET'TY,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madras,  52  miles  W.S.W.  of  Trichinopoly. 

P.AL.AT'INATE,  (Ger.  Pfulz^  pfilts.)  an  old  division  of 
Germany,  consisting,  first  of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  or  Palati- 
nate of  the  Rhine:  chief  towns,  Mannheim.  Heidelberg, 
Simmern,  and  Deux  Pouts:  and  seiondlv  of  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  in  the  N.  of  Bavaria.  The  whole  of  the  upper, 
and  part  of  the  lover  portion,  is  now  incorporated  with  Ba- 
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varla;  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  states  of  Rhc' 
nish  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Ilesse-Darmstadt. 

PALATIN  E,  paPa-tine,  a post-township  of  Montgomery 
co..  New  Y'ork,  on  the  Mohawk  River,aud  on  the  New  York  i 
Central  Railroad,  about  55  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop. 
2605. 

PALATINE,  a thriving  post^village  of  Marion  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  right  bank  of  Monongahela  River,  opposite 
Fairmont.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  crosses  the 
river  at  this  place  on  a fine  suspension  bridge.  Free  pop.  452 

PALATINE,  a post-township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois.  P.  1462. 

PALATINE  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
New  Y"ork,  on  the  left  or  N.  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  and  on 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  about  55  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Albany.  It  has  a bridge  across  the  river. 

PAL'AUR',  a river  of  South  Hindostan,  rises  in  Mysore, 
flows  through  the  districts  of  ArcotandChingleput,  (Madras 
presidency.)  and  enteri;  the  Indian  Ocean  42  miles  S.W.  of 
Madras,  after  a course  of  190  miles.  It  separates  the  dis- 
tricts of  North  and  South  Arcot. 

PALAWAN,  pl-ll-win',  or  PARAGUA,  pl-rl'gwl,  an 
island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  between  Borneo  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  in  lat.  8°  37'  to  11°  30'  N.,  Ion.  117°  to 
120°  E..  separating  the  China  and  Sooloo  Seas,  and  having 
S.  the  Balabac  Pas.sage.  Length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  about 
260 miles:  average  breadth,  30  miles.  Surface  mountainous 
in  the  interior;  its  coasts  are  fiat,  but  it  has  been  little 
explored.  Cowries,  gold,  ebony  and  other  fine  woods,  are 
among  its  products. 

PALAZZ.AGO,  pl-llt-sl'go,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  Bergamo,  2 miles  W.  by  S.  of  Almeno.  Pop.  1557. 

PALAZZO,  pl-llPso,  a town  of  Naple.s,  province  of  Basili- 
cata. 17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Melfi.  Pop.  3700. 

PALAZZO-ADRIANO,  pl-llt/so-l  dre-l'no,  a town  of  Sicily, 
intendancy  of  Palermo.  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Corleone.  P.  5006. 

PALAZZOLO,  pl-llt'.so-lo,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  Milan,  6 miles  S.  of  Barlassina,  on  the  Seveso. 
Pop.  1049. 

PAL.AZZOLO,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  province  of 
Friuli,  with  3 churches  and  an  oratory.  Pop.  1300. 

PALAZZUOLO,  pl-llt-.soo-otlo.  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  13  miles  S.  of  Sora,  on  a hill.  Pop.  1250. 

PALAZZUOLO  or  PALAZZOLO,  a town  of  Sicily,  in- 
tendancy of  Syracuse,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Noto.  Pop.  8600. 
Near  it  are  extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  Acrce. 

PALAZZUOLO  or  PALAZZOLO,  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  province  of  Brescia,  on  the  Oglio,  5 miles  N.W.  of 
Chiari.  Pop.  3000. 

PALEMB.ANG,  plT^m-blng',  a town  in  the  E.  part  of 
Sumatra,  capital  of  a province  of  its  cwn  name,  extends  foi 
about  3 miles  along  both  sides  of  the  Palembang  or  Moosee 
River,  here  200  yards  across.  50  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Strait  of  Banca.  Lat.  2°  47'  S..  ion.  102°  26'  E.  Pop.  25,000, 
partly  inhabiting  houses  raised  on  posts,  and  partly  living  on 
rafts  moored  in  the  river.  It  has  a sultan’s  palace,  enclosed 
by  a brick  wall,  and  some  good  dwellings  of  Arab  and  Chinese 
merchants;  its  port  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. An  active  trade  is  carried  on  here  with  Java.  Malacca, 
Penang,  and  Rhio.  Coal  was  discovered  near  it  in  1848. 

PALEMBANG,  formerly  a kingdom,  now  a Dutch  pro 
vince  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  the  S,  coast,  bounded  E 
by  the  Strait  of  Banca. 

PALENA,  pl-lVnl,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Citra,  21  miles  S.S.M'.  of  Lanciano.  Pop.  2000. 

PALENCIA,  pl-l&n'the-l.  (anc.  PallanUia.)  a city  of  Spain, 
capital  of  a province,  and  114  miles  N.W.  of  Madrid,  on 
the  Carrion,  an  aflluent  of  the  Pisuerga.  Pop.  11,470.  It  is 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  is  a bishop's  see,  and  has  a line 
Gothic  cathedral,  and  manufactures  of  woollens  and  leather. 

PALENCIA,  a province,  Spain  Old  Castile.  It  is  fertile, 
watered  by  the  Carrion,  and  Pisuerga  Rivers..  Area,  27  86 
square  miles.  Pop.  about  180.000. 

P.ALENQUE,  pa-16n'k,l,  a village  of  the  Mexican  Confede 
ration,  state  of  Chiapas.  100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ciudad-Real. 
About  7 miles  S.W.  of  it  are  some  of  the  most  extensive 
and  magnificent  ruins  in  Central  .America.  The  principal 
of  these,  called  the  “ Palace.”  is  220  feet  in  length,  by  180 
feet  in  breadth,  with  numerous  sculptures,  Ac. 

PA'LENVILLE,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  New  York. 

P.ALENZUELA,  pl-l§n-thw;\/ll.  a town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Palencia,  on  the  Orlauza,  26  miles  S.W.  of  Burgos. 
Pop.  1562. 

PALERMO.  pl-l§R/mo,  (Fr.  PaUrme,^fC\lam' •,  anc.  Pan-'rl- 
mus.)  a fortified  city, 'capital  of  Sicily,  with  a port  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  island,  in  a rich  valley.  Lat.  of  light  house,  38“  8' 

2"  N.,  Ion.  13° 22'  2"  E.  Pop.  in  1862, 167,625.  It  i3  ivga rded 
as  the  second  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Is 
builtin  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  tiicing  the  sea.  aid  is  en- 
closed by  an  old  wall.  Adjoining  the  water  is  the  strong  fo  rt 
of  Casteilamare.  The  city  is  ornamented  by  numerous  foun 
tains,  and  has  many  handsome  edifices,  among  which  may  1 1 
mentioned  a cathedral  of  the  tenth  century,  surmounted 
with  a modern  cupola,  and  containing  many  fine  scpuli  bral 
monuments  in  porphyry,  among  which  are  those  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  of  King  Roger  the  Normau; 
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the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Peter;  a royal  palace  in  the 
Norman  and  Saracenic  style,  and  possessing,  among  other 
objects  of  interest  and  attraction,  the  chapel  of  King  Roger, 
rich  in  mosaics,  the  picture-gallery,  the  armory,  and  the 
observatory,  from  which  Piazzi  discovered  the  planet  Ceres; 
the  archiepiscopal  palace,  the  mint,  custom-house,  public 
library,  and  3 theatres.  In  1852,  there  were  64  convents; 
of  which,  23  were  for  women,  and  41  for  men.  The  port 
is  enclosed  by  a mole  1300  feet  in  length,  terminated  by 
a light-house  and  a battery;  a second  interior  port  is  re- 
served for  the  marine.  Palermo  is  the  residence  of  the  mili- 
tary commandant  of  the  island,  and  has  an  arsenal  and 
ship-building  yards.  Its  university,  founded  in  1394,  had, 
some  years  since,  a library  of  40,000  volumes,  and  735  stu- 
dents. The  town  has  a botanic  garden,  and  numerous 
learned  societies.  The  chief  benevolent  institutions  are  a 
royal  hospital  and  a foundling  hospital.  The  manufactures 
consist  chiefly  of  silks,  cottons,  oil-cloth,  leather,  glass,  and 
gloves  made  from  a material  furnished  by  the  pinna-marina. 
The  trade  has  the  advantage  of  an  e-xcellent  roadstead  and 
harbor,  and  has  in  recent  times  greatly  increased.  The 
principal  articles  of  e.xport  are  sumac,  wine  and  spirits, 
fruit,  sulphnr,  skins,  oil,  essences,  linseed,  cream  of  tartar, 
liquorice,  and  manna;  of  import,  colonial  produce,  woollen, 
cotton,  linen,  and  silk  tissues,  hardware,  earthenware,  &c. 
The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  very  productive,  and  canned 
on  with  great  activity,  and  give  employment  to  nearly  4009 
hands.  Founded  by  the  Phenicians,  Panormus  be'-ame  the 
capital  of  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  Sicily.  1 • appears 
to  have  been  a place  of  considerable  consequence  in  ancient 
times;  the  name,  (Panormus.)  signifying  " All-port,'’  may  be 
regarded  as  indicating  its  early  commercial  importance.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  250  b.  c.  ; it  was  afterwards  capital 
of  the  Saracen  states  in  the  island.  The  Normans  took  the 
city  in  1072.  In  1282  it  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  called 
the  “ Sicilian  Vespers.”  The  court  of  Naples  resided  here 
from  1806  to  1815.  During  an  insurrection  which  took  place 
in  January,  1843,  the  town  was  bombarded,  and  partially 
destroyed  by  the  king's  forces. -Adj.  and  iuhab.  Paler- 

mitan^?), pafiei'fme-tan?;  (It.  Palermitano,  pi-l^R'me-t3/no.) 

PAIiFItMO,  a province  in  the  N.  of  Sicily,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Area,  1988  square  miles.  Pop.  584,929. 

PALER/.MO,  a post-township  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine,  10 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1372. 

PALERMO,  a post-township  of  Oswego  co..  New  York,  18 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Oswego.  Pop.  2088. 

PALEIP.MO,  a post-village  of  Canada  We.st,  in  the  united 
counties  of  Wentworth  and  Hal  ton,  15  miles  N.  of  Hamil- 
ton. and  32  miles  from  Toronto.  It  contains  2 saw  mills. 
Pop.  about  200. 

PALESTINE,  paPes-tine.  (L.  PalcesWna.  PhUkHia,  and  J/.i- 
dnifa.  sometimes  written  Jiidra,)  or  the  HOLY  LAND.  (L. 
Terra  Suncla;  Fr.  Terre  Sainte,  taiR  sS,\t;  Sp.  Tierra  Santa, 
te-^R'ad  sdn't^;  It.  Terra  Suita,  tdipRd  sdiPtd.)  a country 
of  South-west  Asia,  comprising  the  S.  part  of  Syria,  and 
forming  the  modern  pashalics  of  Acre  and  Gaza,  and  the 
S.  part  of  the  p.ishalic  of  Damascus,  extending  between  lat. 
300  40'  and  33^  32'  N.,  and  Ion.  3.3°  35'  and  35°  48'  E., 
having  N.  the  pashalic  of  Tripoli,  W.  the  Mediterranean, 
andS.  andS.E.  the  Arabian  Desert.  Length,  from  Mount 
Hermon  in  the  N.  to  Kadesh-Barnea  in  the  S.,  193  miles; 
average  breadth,  75  miles.  Area,  11.0 JO  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  branches 
from  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  one  of  which  stretches  S.  in  a 
direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
forming  the  water-shed  between  its  basin  and  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea;  while  another,  turning  more  to  the  E..  extends 
along  the  left  side  of  the  valley  of  tlie  .Iordan.  These  moun- 
tains attain  their  greatest  height  (about  10.000  feet)  in  Mount 
Hl^rmon,  where  they  first  become  detached  from  the  princi- 
pal chain.  None  of  the  others  exceed  3000  feet;  but  many 
of  them  have  ac(iuired  great  celebrity  from  the  frequent  men- 
tion made  of  them  in  Holy  Writ,  or  the  wonderful  events 
of  which  they  have  been  the  theatre.  'I'he  most  remarkable 
are  Carmel,  forming  a promontory  in  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  S.W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Acre;  Tabor,  or  the  modern 
Jebel  Toor,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon; 
Ebal  and  Oerizlm,  in  the  valley  of  Samaria;  Gilead  and 
Neboor  Pisgah.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  .Iordan ; and  Zion,  Mo- 
riah. and  the  .Mount  of  Olives,  in  and  near  Jeru.salem.  The 
latter  h.as  an  elevation  of  2536  feet.  The  country  generally  is 
of  trap  formation,  with  volcanic  rocks  in  several  localities, 
as  in  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea.  An  oolitic  limestone  and 
indurated  chalk  rock  prevails,  in  which  are  numerous 
caverns  W.  of  the  .Jordan,  and  is  common  in  the  locality  of 
Jerusalem.  The  mountains  are  separated  by  deep  valleys 
or  level  plains,  and  the  whole  country  is  rich  in  natural 
beauty.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains;  but  as  the  climate  re.quires 
irrigation,  and  careful  culture  is  wanting,  the  land  is  com- 
paratively desolate  and  barren;  yet  the  fertility  which  it 
displays  wherever  it  is  under  regular  culture,  fully  justifies 
the  earl}'  description  given  of  it  as  a land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  tiie  most 
important  of  which  is  the  Jordan,  flowing  in  a valley  re- 
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markable  for  its  depth,  the  Lake  of  Tiberi.as,  from  which  ii 
issues,  being  84  feet,  and  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  into  which 
it  falls,  being  1337  feet  below  sea-level.  'The  other  principal 
rivers  are  the  Jarmuth,  an  affluent  of  the  Jordan,  the 
Kishon,  which  flows  into  the  ^Mediterranean,  and  the  Nahr 
Naman,  or  Belus.  'I'he  climate  in  the  dry  .season  is  very 
fine,  with  a bright  sky  and  no  rain.  Gentle  rain.s,  with 
W.  winds,  commence  in  October,  and  fall  regularly  in  No- 
vember and  December.  Rain  continues  at  intervals  more  or 
less  till  March,  after  which  none  falls  dui  ing  all  the  har- 
vest, which  is  in  May  and  June,  or  in  the  summer  which 
succeeds.  Winter  frosts  are  slight,  except  in  high  jrositions, 
where  snow  occasionally  falls;  the  heat  of  summer  in  the 
low  valleys  is  very  great,  but  not  oppressive  in  other  situa 
tions. 

The  name  Palestine,  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Pies:h‘ih, 
and  meaning  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  does  not  occur  in 
Scripture,  and  is  properly  applicable  only  to  the  S.W.  part 
of  the  country,  stretching  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  appears  to  have  been  first  used  by  Greek  au- 
thors, and  derived  additional  currency  from  its  adoption  by 
Josephus  and  Philo.  Its  most  ancient  name  was  Canaan, 
which  it  evidently  owed  to  the  de.scent  of  its  inhabitants 
from  Canaan,  the  fourth  son  of  Hum,  and  a grandson  o^ 
Noah.  tVhen  thus  named,  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  it 
was  parcelled  out  among  a number  of  independent  tribes  or 
nations:  the  Kenites,  Kenizzites,  and  Kadmonites,  on  the 
E.  of  the  Jordan:  the  Hittites.  Perizzites,  ,Iel)usites,  and 
Amorites,  in  the  hill  country  of  the  S. : the  Canaauites  pro- 
per in  the  centre,  from  the  Jordan  to  the  coast;  the  Gir- 
gashites  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias;  the  Hivites 
on  the  N.,  among  the  ramifications  of  Lebanon;  the  Philis- 
tines on  the  S.,  and  the  Phoenicians  on  the  N.  coast.  In  the 
time  of  Moses,  the  country  E.  of  the  Jordan  was  conquered 
and  divided  among  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  and  the 
half-tribe  of  .Manasseh.  Under  Joshu.i,  the  work  of  con- 
quest was  carried  on  to  the  W.  of  the  .Iordan;  and  the 
whole  territory,  though  not  to  the  extent  originally  pTO- 
mised,  allotted  to  the  remaining  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  and 
the  other  ten  tribes;  the  larger  portion  of  the  S.  falling  to 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  Under  Solomon,  the 
work  of  conquest  appears  to  have  been  completed,  and  all 
the  land  which  was  originally  promised  was  included 
within  the  limits  of  his  kingdom.  By  the  folly  of  his  son 
Rehoboam,  the  kingdom  was  rent  in  twain,  and  subdivided 
into  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Judah  in  the  S.,  and  I.'-rae) 
in  the  N.  The  latter  kingdom  was  often  designated  by  the 
name  of  Samaria,  its  capital.  The  division  of  the  country 
into  tribes  was  completely  broken  up  by  the  captivity, 
which  carried  away  ten  of  them  to  Babylon,  and  sujiplied. 
their  place  by  a new  colony.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Babylonian  Empire,  Palestine  fell  under  the  dominion, 
first  of  the  Persians,  and  then  of  the  Macedonians.  In  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  when  the  Romans  had  established 
their  ascendancy,  it  was  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of 
Galilee  in  the  N.,  Samaria  in  the  centre,  Judma  in  the  S., 
and  Peraea,  which  included  all  the  country  E.  of  the  Jordan. 
Under  Constantine,  Palestine,  now  regarded  as  the  Holy 
Land,  acijuired  new  interest,  and  recovered  in  .some  degree 
from  the  calamities  by  which  it  had  been  laid  desolate; 
and  in  396,  on  tlie  division  of  the  Roman  Emiiire  by  Theo- 
dosius, Palestine  became  a province  of  the  eastern  division 
of  the  empire. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  country  was  divided  ecclesiasti- 
cally into  the  first,  second,  and  third  Pale.stine;  the  1st, 
comprising  .ludma,  capital,  Ca'.sarea;  2d,  Samaria,  capital, 
Scythopolis  or  Bethsheey,  Galilee,  &c. ; and  the  3d  the 
countries  E.  and  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  capital,  Petra,  over 
all  which  sees,  Jerusalem  was  subsequently  erected  into 
a patriarchate.  Palestine  continued  a Roman  ptovince 
till  the  spread  of  Islamism,  to  which  it  soon  fell  a prey; 
and  Omar,  in  636,  after  taking  possession  of  its  capital, 
converted  it  into  one  of  the  provinces  of  his  caliphate. 
The  severities  exercised  towards  the  Christians  having 
roused  the  indignation  of  Europe,  gave  rise  to  the  Crusades, 
and  .Jerusalem  became  for  a time  the  capital  of  a Christian 
kingdom.  Ultimately,  however,  Mohammedanism  prevailed, 
and  Palestine  sunk  into  a degraded  state;  from  which,  as 
yet,  it  has  not  shown  any  symptoms  of  recovering,  'i'he 
sultans  of  Egypt  ruled  it  till  1517,  when  it  w'as  taken  by 
the  Ottoman  prince,  Selim  I.,  and  incorporated  with  the 
'I'urkish  Empire.  At  present,  the  whole  of  Palestine  W.  of 
the  Jordan  is  divided  into  seven  districts;  El-Kods,  inclul- 
ing  .Jeru.salem,  .Jericho,  and  about  200  villages;  Hebron  or 
El-Khaleel,  and  the  S.  part  of  Judea;  Gaza,  on  the  S.  coast, 
with  the  towns  of  Gaza  and  Jaffa;  I^ood  (or  Imd.)  or  the  en- 
virons of  ancient  Lydda;  Nabloosor  ancient  Sychar,  and  Sa- 
maria; Areta,  including  Jlount  Carmel,  and  a part  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon;  and  Safed  or  Saphet,  nearly  identical 
with  ancient  Galilee. 

PALESTINE,  ^ village  in  Greenbrier  co., 

W.  Virginia,  about  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Lewisbnrg. 

PALESTINE,  a post-  office  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama. 

PALES  I'l.NE.  a post-offlce  of  Adams  co.  Mississippi. 

PALESTINE,  a post-office,  Washington  parish,  Louisiana 
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Palestine,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Ander- 
son CO.,  Texas,  200  miles  N.E.  of  Austin  City,  and  10  miles 
E.  of  the  Trinity  River.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a fer- 
tile and  undulating  region,  and  is  a place  of  active  trade. 
The  steamboats  which  navigate  the  Trinity  River  have  as- 
cended as  high  as  Magnolia,  the  landing-place  of  Palestine. 
An  active  emigration  has  been  directed  to  this  vicinity 
since  1847.  It  contains  12  stores,  2 large  seminaries,  and  4 
or  5 places  of  worship.  A newspaper  is  published  here. 
Palestine  was  commenced  in  1846. 

PALESTI.NE,  a post-village  of  Hickman  co.,  Tennessee,  68 
miles  from  Nashville. 

PALESTINE,  a village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  16  miles  above  Cincinnati,  has  a brick-yard  and  a few 
stores.  Pop.  about  300. 

PALESTINE,  a village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  165  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

PALESTINE,  a village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  100  miles  W. 
of  Columbus. 

PALESTINE,  a post-village  of  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio,  20  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

PALESTINE,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio,  61  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

PALESTINE,  a postrvillage  in  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana,  160 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

PALESTINE,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana,  10  miles 
S.W.  of  Bloomington. 

PALESTINE,  a post-village  of  Crawford  county,  Illinois, 
2 or  3 miles  W.  of  the  Wabash  River,  and  155  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Springfield.  It  is  situated  on  the  border  of  a prairie,  and 
contains  a United  States  land-office,  several  churches  and 
stores.  Pop.  540. 

PALESTINE,  a township  in  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

PALESTRINA,  pci-l5s-treefiii,  (anc.  Prameslte,)  an  episco- 
pal city  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  22  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Rome.  Pop  4630.  Its  walls  present  successively  the 
architecture  of  the  Pelasgic  era,  and  of  the  Roman  periods. 
The  modern  town  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune, erected  by  S3’lla.  It  has  some  interesting  churches,  an 
old  palace  of  the  Barberini  family,  and  a castle,  once  the 
chief  stronghold  of  the  Colonna.  to  whom  the  town  belonged. 

PALESTRINA,  an  island  of  Italy.  See  Pelestrina. 

PALMRAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

PALIIANPOOR,  pdl'hin-poor/,  a fortified  town  of  Ilin- 
dostan,  in  the  Baroda  dominions.  84  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ahmed- 
abad,  lat.  24°  11'  N.,  Ion.  72°  20'  E.  Pop.  30,000.  (?)  It  is  an 
important  frontier  town. 

PALIANO,  pd-le  d'no,  a fortified  town  of  Central  Italy,  in 
the  Pontifical  States.  7 miles  N.W.  of  Anagni.  Pop.  3688.  It 
is  enclosed  by  strong  walls,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side. 

PALIBOTIIRA.  See  Patna. 

PALIGGIANO,  pd-lid-jd/no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto,  13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Taranto.  Pop.  2000. 

PALIGIIAUT.  British  India.  See  Paulghautcherry. 

PALINURUM  PROMONTORIUM.  See  Cape  Palinuko. 

PALINURUS  SHOAL,  Arabia.  See  Abd-el-Kooree. 

PALISADES,  palVsddzL  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jersey,  a 
range  of  basaltic  rocks,  rising  precipitously  along  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Hudson  River,  to  the  height  of  400  or  500  feet. 
They  extend  from  Piermont  S.  about  20  miles. 

PAHSEUL  pd'lee'scP,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Luxembourg  35  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Arlon.  Pop.  1080. 

PALISSE,  La.  Id  pd'leess',  a town  of  Fiance,  department 
of  Allier.  27  miles  S.E.  of  Moulins.  Pop.  in  1852,  2696. 

PALK’S  (pawks)  STRAIT,  is  that  portion  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  separating  Ceylon  from  the  mainland  of  Hindustan, 
m lat.  10°  N.,  Ion.  80°  E.,  and  where  narrowest  40  miles 
across.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  island  of  Ramisseram,  and 
the  shoal  called  Adam’s  Bridge;  in  it  are  some  pearl  fisheries. 

PALLA^NjE.  See  Cassanura. 

PALLANCHEE,  a town  of  Hindustan.  See  Palacht. 

PALLANTIA,  a city  of  Spain.  See  Palencia. 

PALL  ANTI  A,  a river  of  Spain.  See  Palancia. 

PALLANZA,  pdl-ldn'zd,  a town  of  Piedmont,  on  a tongue 
of  land  in  Lago  Maggiore,  5 miles  E.  of  Gravellona.  Pop.  2044. 

PAL/LAS-KENOtY,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
co.,  and  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Limerick.  Pop.  700. 

PALLEE,  pdPlee.  a large  commercial  town  of  Hindostan, 
dominion,  and  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Joodpoor,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Loony  River.  It  is  a great  entrepot  for  Mai  wah  opium 
in  its  transit  to  Bombay,  &c.,  and  it  has  a considerable  im- 
port trade  in  chintz  and  European  manufactures. 

PALLIA,  pdPle-a.  a town  of  British  India,  in  Sinde.  84 
miles  S.E.  of  Hyderabad. 

PALLIA,  a river  of  Italy.  See  Paglia. 

PAIJLICE,  or  PAL'LAS,  a hamlet  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
co.  of  Longford,  Ig  miles  S.E.  of  Ballymahon.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith was  born  here  in  1731. 

PALLICOONDA,  pM-le-koon'di,  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  28  miles  W.  of  Arcot. 

PAULING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

PAL'LISER,  CAPE,  the  S.  extremity  of  New  Zealand, 
North  Island.  Lat.  41°  38'  S.,  and  Ion.  175°  21'  E. 

PAL'LISER  1SL.\NDS,  a group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Low  Archipelago,  lat.  15°  S.,  Ion.  145°  W. 
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PALL  IMALL,  a post-office  of  Fentress  co.,  Tennessee. 

PALLO,  pdPlo',  or  RAB'BIT  ISLAND,  a small  island  of 
Malay  Archipelago,  S.  of  Sangir  Island.  Lat.  3°  5'  N.,  Ion 
125°  30'  E. 

PALMA.  pdPma,  a village  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estro 
madura,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Alcacer  do  Sal. 

PALIMA,  piPmd,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  26  miles 
N.E.  of  Huelva.  Pop.  3630. 

PALMA,  p^Pmd.  a town  of  Sicily,  near  its  S.W.  coast,  in 
tendancy,  and  13  miles,  S.E.  of  Girgenti.  Pop.  SOOO.  It  has 
an  active  trade  in  almonds,  dried  fruits,  soda,  wine,  and 
sulphur. 

PALMA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  4 
miles  S.  of  Nola.  Pop.  6000. 

PALMA.  pdPm^,  a fortified  town  of  the  Balearic  Islands, 
capital  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  and  of  the  province  of  Bar 
leares,  with  a fine  harbor  in  the  Bay  of  Palmas,  on  its  S.W. 
coast,  130  miles  S.  of  Barcelona,  lat.  39°  34'  N..  Ion.  2°  45' 
E.,  in  the  bosom  of  a bay,  12  miles  long,  and  16  miles  broad. 
Pop.  40,514.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  surrounded  by  a wall,  36 feet  thick,  with  13  bastions,  and 
8 gates.  3 fronting  the  sea,  and  5 facing  the  land,  on  which 
side  the  wall  is  girt  with  a dry  ditch,  while  a fiussebraye 
protects  the  seaward  portion.  The  streets  are  straight,  but 
mostly  narrow ; many  of  them  are  paved,  and  provided  with 
footwalks,  laid  with  tiles.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  founded  by  Jaime  the  Conqueror,  the 
exchange,  a splendid  structure  in  the  Germano-Gothic 
style,  begun  in  1426,  and  finished  in  1448;  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  and  the  town-house:  the  last  contains  a gallery, 
with  portraits  of  eminent  natives  of  tlie  island.  There  are 
7 parish  churches,  a great  number  of  convents,  several  cha- 
ritable institutions,  a lazaretto,  and  a general  hospital, 
founded  in  1456  by  Alonzo  V.  Among  the  educational  in- 
stitutions may  be  specified  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery;  another  called  the  Chirurgical.  a normal  school, 
for  primaiy  instruction;  an  institute  where  the  higher 
branches  of  education  are  taught;  a nautical  school;  the 
Colegio  de  Sapienza,  for  poor  young  men  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  church;  a school  for  orphan  girls;  the  Colegio 
de  Crianza,  founded  in  1510,  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies  of  rank;  the  Colegio  de  Pureza,  founded  in  1809,  al.so 
for  females,  and  about  30  private  schools.  The  town  has 
2 public  libraries,  and  a museum  of  paintings.  At  the 
centre  of  the  port  rises  the  celebrated  mole,  which  extends 
from  the  bastions  facing  the  S.  about  500  yards  into  the  sea; 
on  each  side  of  it  are  the  ship-building  yards,  which  employ 
numerous  hands  in  the  construction  of  the  swift  lateen 
vessels,  so  well  known  and  highly  prized  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Two  light-hoitses  stand  at  the  entrance  of  Porto  Pi, 
a narrow  road,  where  the  larger  vessels  anchor.  On  an 
eminence,  about  midway  between  the  city  and  Porto  Pi,  is 
the  Castle  of  Bellver.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  on  the  side 
of  St.  Carlos  Point  is  commanded  by  a fort, 

Palma  is  the  port  for  the  whole  island.  On  an  average  of 
the  two  years.  1844-5,  the  number  of  vessel.s,  with  their 
tonnage,  entered,  was — vessels.  983;  tons,  50,493.  Departed 
— vessels,  917 ; tons,  46,882.  The  manufactures  comprise 
linen,  woollen,  and  silk  tissiies,  soap,  glass,  brandy,  thread, 
besides  a number  of  oil  and  flour  mills.  Palma  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  captain-general  of  Majorca. 

PALIMA,  pdPmd,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands  in  the  Atlan- 
tic. its  W.  extremity  being  in  lat.  28°  45'  N..  Ion.  17°  50'  W. 
Estimated  area,  333  square  miles.  Pop.  33,089.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  great  elevation,  several  of  its  peaks  being 
upwards  of  7000  feet  in  height.  The  valleys  are  highly  fer- 
tile, and  the  i.sland  is  well-wooded.  Principal  products, 
wine,  fruits,  honey,  wmx,  silk,  and  sugar.  Some  taffetas 
and  other  ftibrics  are  made;  but  fishing  is  a much  more 
general  occupation.  Principal  towns,  Santa  Cruz  on  the  E., 
and  Tazacorte  on  the  W.  coast. 

PALMA,  pdPmd,  a small  town  of  New  Granada;  and  a 
river  and  cape  of  Cuba. 

PALMA  DEL  RIO,  pdPmd  d&l  ree/o,  a town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  30  miles  S.IV.  of  Cordova,  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Genii,  (Xenil.)  Pop.  5528. 

PALMA  NUOVA,  piPmd  noo-Uvd,  a fortified  town  of 
Austrian  Italy,  government  of  Venice,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Udine,  on  the  Roja.  Pop.  2800. 

PALMAR,  pdl-maRL  or  LUGAR  DE  SAN  JUAN,  loo-gaR/ 
dd  sdn  Hwdn  or  Hoo-dn^,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  3 
miles  S.  of  Murcia.  Pop.  5951. 

PALMARIA,  pdl-rnd-ree'd.  an  islet  of  North  Italy,  in  the 
IMediterranean,  near  the  promontory  of  Porto- Vevere,  1 mile 
long,  celebrated  for  its  fine  bl.ack  marble  with  golden  veins. 
It  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia  on  the  S.W. 

PALMAS,  a small  island  of  South  America,  New  Granada, 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Buenaventura,  in  the  Bay  of  Choco,  Pacific. 
It  was  discovered  by  Pizarro  in  1527. 

PALMAS,  a river  of  Zanguebar,  East  Africa,  and  a har- 
bor of  South  America,  Ecuador,  under  the  equator. 

PAL^IAS,  Las,  a city  of  Grand  Canaria.  See  Las  Palmas. 

PALMAS,  GULF  OF,  Sardinia,  is  on  its  S.W.  coast  be- 
tween this  island  and  Sant  Antioco. 

PALMAS  POINT,  Yucatan,  on  its  W.  coast  near  Sisal. 
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PALME,  (p3lm,)  Lagoon  of,  France,  department  of  Ande, 
14  miles  S.  of  Narbonne,  is  separated  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  only  a narrow  island,  and  united  with  it  by 
the  Straits  of  Jongrausse  a»id  Frauqui.  Length,  from  N.to 
S.,  about  2^  miles ; breadth,  about  2 miles.  On  the  W. 
bank  is  the  village  of  Palme. 

PALMEIRAS,  pil-m<Vr^s  or  pIl-mA'e-r3s.  a town  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Sao  Paulo,  near  Curitiba.  Pop.  21.50. 

PALMELLA.  pil-mM'l^,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Estremadura,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Lisbon.  Pop.3700. 

PAL'MER,  a post-village  and  town.ship  in  Hampden  co., 
Massachusetts,  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Springfield.  The  town- 
ship i!  intersected  by  the  Western  Railroad,  and  the  New 
LjiiJon  Northern  Railroad  forms  a junction  with  the  Am- 
herst and  Belciiertown  Railroad  at  Palmer  Depot.  It  has 
several  cotton  and  woollen-mills,  manufactures  of  boots  and 
shoes,  castings,  &c.  In  1863,  a state  almshouse  was  esta- 
blished here.  Pop.  4082. 

PALMER,  a village  of  Michigan.  See  St.  Clair. 

PALMER  DEPOT,  (dee'pO,)  a flourishing  village  of  Hamp- 
den county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Western  Railroad,  at  its 
junction  with  the  New  London  Northern  and  the  Amherst 
and  Belchertown  Railroads,  15  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Spring- 
field.  A newspaper  is  published  here.  It  has  several  ho- 
tels and  stores. 

PALMER’S  LAND,  Antarctic  Ocean,  S.  of  the  South  Shet- 
land Islands.  Lat.  (E.  extremity)  63°  25'  S..  Ion.  57°  55'  W. 

PALMER’S  SPRINGS,  a post-olfice  of  Mecklenburg  co., 
Virginia. 

P'ALMER’S  STORE,  a post-office.  M'eakley  co..  Tennessee 

PALMERSTON  (p3/mer.s-ton)  ISLAND,  Pacific  Ocean,  is 
in  lat.  18°  4'  S..  Ion,  163°  10'  W. 

PALMERSTON.  CAPE,  a headland,  East  Australia,  lat. 
21°30'S..  Ion. 149°  30' E. 

PALMERSTOWN,  pJ^mers-tSwn.  a village  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Dublin,  adjoining  Phenix  Park. 
Pop.  of  village  200.  It  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the 
Temple  family, 

PALMET'TO,  a small  river  of  Georgia,  flows  through 
Laurens  county  into  the  Oconee  from  the  right. 

PALMETTO,  a post-office  of  Kershaw  co..  South  Carolina. 

PALMETTO,  a post-village  in  Campbell  co..  Georgia,  on 
the  Atlanta  and  La  Grange  Railroad,  25  miles  S.M'.  of  At- 
lanta. Free  population,  1526. 

PALMETTO,  a post-office  of  Coweta  co..  Georgia. 

PALMETTO,  a post-office  of  Pickens  co..  Alabama. 

PALMETTO,  a post-office  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Mississippi. 

PALM!,  piPmee.  a royal  city  of  Naples,  province  of  Ca- 
labria Ultra  I.,  21  miles  N.N.E.  of  Regsrio.  Pop.  6200.  It  has 
a port  on  the  Gulf  of  Gioja,  and  an  active  trade. 

PALMOLI.  piPmo-le.  a mai’ket-town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Abruzzo  Citra.  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  11  Vasto.  Pop.  2500. 

PALMS'TOWN,  a small  village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

PALMYRA,  pal-mPra.  fthe  “ Tadmnr”  of  Scripture:  Gr. 
ITaA^ivpa.  Palmura:  L.  Pulmyha;  Fr.  Palmyre.  p^l'meeR'.) 
a ruined  city  in  an  oa.sis  of  the  Syrian  De.sert.  pashalic,  and 
120  miles  NLE.  of  Damascus.  Lat.  34°  18'  N..  Ion.  38°  13'  E. 
Its  remains,  which  cover  a surface  of  about  3 square  miles, 
are  situated  near  the  E.  declivity  of  a mountain  range,  and 
consists  of  a great  number  of  columns,  portions  of  a Temple 
of  the  Sun,  occupying  a quadrangular  space  of  220  square 
yards,  and  which  had  390  columns,  60  of  which  still  re- 
main; fragments  of  some  other  temples,  several  gateways, 
traces  of  an  aqueduct,  and  numerous  sepulchres  on  the 
sides  and  summits  of  the  adjacent  heights,  most  of  which 
edifices  appear  to  have  been  constructed  during  the  three 
first  centuries  of  the  Chri.stian  era.  This  ancient  city  was 
founded  by  Solomon,  and  called  in  Hebrew,  Taumor,  that  is, 
the  “city  of  p.alm-trees.”  of  which  the  Greek  ITaXpirpa.  is  a 
translation.  In  the  third  century,  it  was  the  capital  of  Queen 
Zenobia.  It  continued  to  be  inhabited  till  it  was  taken  and 

plundered  bv  Timur  ("Tamerlane)  about  the  year  1400. 

Adj.  and  inhab.  Palmyrene,  pal  me-reen^ 

PALMYtRA.  a post-township  of  Somerset  co..  Maine,  in- 
tersected by  the  Sebasticook  River,  about  44  miles  N.E.  by 
N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1597. 

PALMYRA,  a handsome  post-village  in  Palmyra  town- 
ship, XVayne  co..  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  Mud 
Creek,  half  a mile  from  the  Rochester  and  Syracuse  Direct 
Railroad,  and  22  miles  E.  hy  S.  of  Rochester.  It  contains  1 
Presbyterian,  1 Episcopal,  1 Baptist,  1 Methodist  church, 
and  a Friends’  meeting-house:  a Union  school-house,  which 
cost  $1 1 ,000  ; 2 banks,  several  manufiiotories,  and  from  30  to 
40  stores  of  different  kinds.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  hero.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1860, 4232 ; of  the 
Tillage,  about  3000. 

PALMYRA,  a post-office  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey. 

PALMYRA,  a post-village  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
16  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  335. 

PALMYRA,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.492. 

PALMYRA,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
2660. 

PALMYRA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Fluvanna  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Rivanna  River,  60  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Rich- 
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mond.  It  has  a handsome  bridge  across  the  river,  and 
contains  a brick  court-house,  1 church,  and  2 or  3 mills. 

PALMYRA,  a post-village  of  Halifax  co..  North  Carolina 
about  85  miles  E.N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

P.4LMYRA.  a post  village  in  Lee  co.,  Georgia,  125  miles 
S.W.  by  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

PALMYRA,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Mississippi. 

PALMYRA,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co..  Tennessee, 
on  the  Cumberland  River,  about  50  miles  W.N.W.  of  Nash- 
ville. 

PALMYR  A,  a post-office  of  Simpson  co.,  Kentucky. 

PALMYRA,  a small  village  of  Trimble  co..  Kentucky. 

PALMYRA,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Port.age 
CO..  Ohio.  Pop.  1031. 

PALMYRA,  a post-village  of  Deerfield  township,  Warren 
co..  Ohio,  on  the  turnpike  from  Cincinnati  to  Columbus,  20 
miles  N.E.  of  the  former.  It  contains  2 or  3 churches. 

PALMYRA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lenawee  co., 
Michigan,  on  the  Raisin  River,  and  on  the  Michigan  South- 
ern and  Northern  Indiana  Railroad.  60  miles  S.IY.  of  De- 
troit. The  village  contains  a few  stores  and  mills.  Pop.  of 
the  township  1655. 

PALMYR  A,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana,  about 
10  miles.  N.  of  Corvdon. 

PALMYRA,  a village  of  Ru.sh  co.,  Indiana,  10  miles  S.  of 
Rushville. 

PALMYRA,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  IMnrion 
CO..  Missouri.  100  miles  N.E.  of  .Jefferson  Citv.  The  situa- 
tion is  high  and  healthy:  the  w.ater  is  excellent.  IMarion 
City,  the  landing-place  of  Palmyra  on  the  Mississippi,  is  6 
miles  distant.  'The  railroad  which  extends  from  Hannibal 
to  8t.  .Joseph  passes  through  Palmyra.  This  village  con- 
tains 5 large  brick  churches,  several  respectable  schools,  a 
United  States  land-office.  1 or  2 newspaper  offices,  and  1 
bank.  Pop.  in  1850,  1284;  in  1860,  1999. 

PALMYRA,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa. 

P.\LMYRA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Jefferson  co., 
IVisconsin,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Rail- 
road, 42  miles  M'.S.W.  of  Milwaukee.  The  village  has  3 
churches,  4 dry-goods  stores,  and  2 hotels.  Pop.  800 ; of 
township,  1579. 

PALMY'RAS  POINT,  a headland  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency. and  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Braminy.  57  miles  S.E.  of  Balasore.  All  ships  for 
Calcutta  endeavor  to  make  this  point,  off  which  they  are 
met  by  pilots. 

PALMYRE.  a ruined  city  of  West  Asia.  See  Palmyfa. 

PALO.  El.  &1  pdffo.  a scattered  vill.age  of  Spain,  province, 
and  2 miles  from  IMalaga.  Pop.  1846. 

PALO,  pSffo.  a city  of  Naples,  province,  and  11  miles  S.W, 
of  Bari.  Pop.  5500. 

P.\LO.  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Citra.  9 miles  of  Campagna.  Pop.  2600. 

PALO,  pahffo.  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Alabama. 

PALO,  a post-village  in  Linn  co..  Iowa,  35  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Iowa  City. 

PALO  ALTO.  p3no  ^I'to.  a noted  battle-field,  situated 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  Texas,  between  Point  Isabel  and 
Matamoras,  about  9 miles  N.E.  of  the  latter.  Here,  on  the 
Sth  of  Alay.  1846.  the  Americans,  numbering  2111.  under 
General  Taylor,  defeated  6000  Alexicans.  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Arista.  The  loss  of  the  former  was  32  killed,  ("among 
whom  was  the  brave  Major  Ringgold,)  and  47  wounded; 
that  of  the  latter,  252  killed. 

PALO  ALTO,  pahffo  aPto.  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  5.50  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
in  the  E.  by  the  Des  Moines  River,  and  in  the  AV.  by  Lizard 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  first-mentioned  stream,  and  al.so 
drained  by  two  small  tributaries  of  the  Des  Moines,  one  of 
which  rises  from  a lake  in  the  W.  part  of  the  county.  It  is 
not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  Pop.  in  1860,  132. 

PALO  ALTf).  a post-office  of  Highland  co..  Virginia. 

PALO  ALTO,  a post-office  of  Onslow  co..  North  Carolina. 

PALO  ALTO,  a post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  Georgia,  44  miles 
N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

PALO  ALTO,  a thriving  post-village  of  Chickasaw  co., 
Mississippi.  22  miles  S.E.  of  Houston. 

PALO  ALTO,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Tennessee. 

PALO  ALTO,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Illinois. 

PALO  ALTO,  a post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Iowa  River.  48  miles  S.S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

P.ALOAN  ("pS-lo-3n0  BAY.  a bay  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Mindoro.  It  lies  S.S.E.  of 
Point  Calivite.  is  of  a semi-circular  form,  with  an  entrance 
4 miles  wide,  and  extending  N,  inland  3 miles. 

PALOMARES-DEL-CAIMPO.  paio-ma'rfs-dfl-ktimtpo.  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province,  and  5 miles  N.E. 
of  Cuenca.  T’op.  360. 

PALOMBARA,  p3-lom-b3.fr.L  a market-town  of  Central 
Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  8 miles  N.  of  Tivoli.  P.  2694. 

PALOMBARA.  in  Naple.s,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  11 
miles  S.AV'.  of  Lanciano.  Pop.  1500. 

P ALOW  A,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

PALOO,  PALOU  or  PALU,  pd'loot,  a town  of  Asiatic  Tur 
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key,  pashalic,  anif  55  miles  N.  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  Moorad 
Chsi,  the  E.  arm  of  the  Euphrates.  Pop.  estimated  at  1000 
Eimilies,  of  whom  400  are  Armenian,  and  600  Mohammedan, 
the  former  employed  in  cotton-weaving:,  dyeing,  tanning, 
and  other  manufactures;  the  latter  in  agriculture. 

PALOONSIIAII,  pd-loonfshd,  a town  of  India,  in  the 
Nizam  dominions.  150  miles  E.N.E.  of  Hyderabad,  and 
seated  in  a fine  valley,  but  now  in  decay. 

PALOS,  pi/loce,  a town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Celebes.  It  gives  its  name  to  a fine  bay  in  the  Strait  of 
IMacassar,  and  to  an  isthmus  which  joins  the  N.  peninsula 
to  the  S.  part  of  Celebes. 

PAHjOS,  a post-office  of  Bliami  co.,  Indiana. 

PALOS,  a post-township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1019. 

PALOS,  PORT  OF,  Spain.  See  Moquer. 

PALOTA,  pSTo'toh',  a village  of  Hungary,  in  Thither 
Theiss,  co.  of  Csanad,  26  miles  W.N.W.  of  Arad.  Pop.  3667. 

PALOTA,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  13  miles 
N.E.  of  Veszprim.  Pop.  4994.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Turks 
in  1603. 

PALOX'Y  CREEK,  Texas,  enters  the  Brazos  River  from 
the  W.,  in  the  N.  central  part  of  the  state. 

PALPA,  pdPpS,  a town  of  North  Hindostan,  in  Nepaul, 
near  the  Gunduck,  58  miles  W.  ofGorkha. 

PALPA,  a maritime  village  of  Peru,  department  of  Lima, 
province,  and  60  miles  S.E.  of  Ica,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  near 
its  mouth  in  the  Pacific. 

PALS,  pills,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province,  and 
19  miles  E.S.E.  of  Gerona.  Pop.  1329. 

PALTE  or  PALTEII,  p^PtA  or  pai't^h,  (written  also 
TAMBRO)  LAKE,  a remarkable  lake  of  East  Thibet.  .30  miles 
S.W.  of  Lassa.  It  is  nearly  circular,  40  miles  in  diameter, 
and  contains  a large  central  island,  in  which  is  a Thibetan 
temple. 

PALUAU,  p3,'lu'6^  a village  of  France,  department  of  In- 
dre.  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chateauroux,  on  the  Indi’e.  P.  1980. 

PALUAU,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  12 
miles  N.W.  of  Bourbon- V'endee.  Pop.  550. 

PALUD,  La,  li  pi'liit,  a markebtown  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Orange,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Lyons  to  Avignon.  Pop.  in  1852.  2586. 

PALUDI,  pi-lootdee.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Rossano.  Pop.  1770. 

PALUS  M^OTIS.  See  Azof,  Sea  of. 

PALUZZA,  p^-looPsI,,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
government  of  Venice,  33  miles  N.W.  of  Udine.  Pop.  1800. 

PALYAD.  pi-le-dd^  an  inland  town  of  West  Hindo.stan, 
Baroda  dominions,  64  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cambay. 

PA'MAH,  a village  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa.  35  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Iowa  City. 

PAMAK  ASSAN,  pi'md-k,^s-s3nL  a town  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Madura.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a native  prince. 

PAMALANG,  p.^'mi-ldng^,  a town  and  river  of  .lava,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  the  province  of  Tagal,  75  miles  W.  of  Sa- 
mara ng. 

PAMALANG,  a cape  of  .Java,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  above 
town. 

PAMANOEKAN  or  PAMANUKAN,  p^'ml-noo-k^n',  a 
town  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  on  the  N,  coast  of  Java,  70 
miles  E.  of  Batavia. 

PAM'BER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

PAMBOOK  (or  PAMBUK)  KALEH.  See  Hier.apolis. 

PAMBU,  pim-boo^  a small  town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Bahia,  on  the  river  Sao  Franci.sco,  50  miles  E.S.E.  of  Santa 
Maria.  It  has  an  electoral  college,  instituted  in  1843. 

PAMEER.  PAMERE  or  PAMIR,  pi-meer/,  an  extensive 
table-land  of  Central  Asia.  Its  highest  point,  called  by  the 
natives  the  “roof  of  the  world,”  in  lat.  37°  27'  N , Ion.  73° 
40'  E.,  is  15,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  bounded 
S.  by  the  Hindoo  Koosh  Mountains.  Lake  Sir-i-Kol,  which 
gives  origin  to  the  Oxus  River,  is  situated  in  Pameer.  Here 
is  found  the  Pameer  sheep  or  rass. 

PAM  EL,  p4/mel.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant, 
on  the  Dender,  12  miles  W.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  2840. 

PAMEGjIA,  a township  of  Jefferson  co..  New  York,  on 
Black  Rivei,  opposite  Watertown.  Pop.  2789. 

PAMELIA  FOUR  CORNERS,  a posbvillage  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  New  York,  about  165  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

PAMIERS,  pi'me-A/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ariege,  10  miles  N.  of  Foix,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ariege. 
Pop.  in  1852,  7770  It  has  a communal  college,  and  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  comte  of  Foix. 

PAMIR,  a table-land  of  Central  A.si.a.  See  Pameer. 

PAMLICO,  a river  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course  called  Tar  River.  It  rises  near  the  W.  boi'- 
der  of  Granville  county,  and  flowing  S.E.,  passes  by  Tarbo- 
rough,  Greenville,  and  Washington,  and  enters  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Pamlico  Sound,  through  an  estuary  which  is 
severai  miles  wide  and  nearly  40  miles  long.  It  is  naviga- 
ble by  small  boats  to  Tarhorough. 

PAM'LTCO  LIGHTOIOUSE,' North  Carolina,  a point  of 
land  on  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Pamlico  River,  about 
3')  miles  S.  of  Washington.  It  contains  a fixed  light  30  feet 
a oove  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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PAMLICO  SOUND,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  North  Ca 
rolina,  is  a shallow  body  of  water  about  80  miles  long,  and 
from  10  to  25  miles  wide,  separated  from  the  ocean  by  low 
and  narrow  islands.  The  general  depth  is  about  20  feet,  but 
numerous  shoals  occur  in  it.  It  communicates  with  Albe- 
marle Sound  on  the  N.,  and  receives  the  Neu.se  and  Pamlico 
Rivers  at  its  W.  extremity.  It  is  slightly  affected  by  the 
tide,  which  flows  through  Ocracoke  Inlet. 

PAMPA  GRANDE,  pim'pa  grtn'dA,  (the  “great  plain”) 
South  Peru,  is  a level  sandy  desert,  between  Arequipa  and 
the  ocean,  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  destitute  of  water  or 
vegetation. 

PAMPANGA,  pdm-p3n'g3,  a province  of  the  Philippines, 
in  the  island  of  Liizon,  N.W.  of  Manila.  Length,  from  N. 
to  S.,  about  60  miles;  breadth,  about  45  miles.  Capital, 
Bacolor.  Pop.  177,045. 

PAMPARATO.  pam-pl-ra/to.  a village  of  North  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  10  miles  S.  of  Mondovi.  Pop.  2505. 

PAM  PAS.  pRm'pds,  a name  given  to  some  of  the  vast  plains 
of  South  America,  particularly  the  plains  stretching  from 
Terra-del-Fuego  N.  through  Patagonia  and  part  of  La  Plata, 
over  27°  of  lat.,  or  1900  miles,  where  they  meet  El  Gran 
Chaco,  and  from  the  E.  slope  of  the  Andes  to  the  shores  of 
the  Plata  and  Atlantic:  area,  1,620,000  square  miles,  an  ex- 
tent so  great,  that  while  their  N.  margin  is  bordered  by 
palm-trees,  their  S.  extremity  is  almost  continually  covered 
with  ice  or  snow.  Immense  portions  of  this  great  plain, 
particularly  N.  of  the  Colorado,  and  extending  for  1000  miles 
from  E.  to  W.,  are  nearly  as  level  as  the  sea,  and  without  a 
stone,  or  any  other  object,  except  a solitary  tree,  (the  ombt.) 
which  is  seen  at  vast  distances,  rising  like  a great  land 
mark. 

PAMPAS,  a township  of  De  Kalb  co..  Illinois.  Pop.  1298. 

PAMPAS  DEL  SACRAMENTO,  p^m/p^s  d&l  sa-krd-m^n'to, 
vast  plains  in  the  N.E.  of  Peru,  covering  an  area  of  about 
60.000  square  miles.  They  are  traversed  from  S.  to  N.  by 
the  Ucayale.  and  though  in  parts  almost  without  trees,  are 
in  others  covered  with  immense  and  magnificent  forests. 
Several  parts  of  them  have  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
but  in  general  they  remain  in  a state  of  nature,  and  are  oc- 
cupied by  various  tribes  of  Indians. 

PAMPATAR,  pdm-pd-taR^  a maritime  village  of  South 
America,  in  Venezuela,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
garita. fortified,  and  having  a pretty  good  harbor. 

PAMPELONNE.  pSM'peh-lonn^,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Tarn,  on  the  Viaur,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Alby,  Pop. 
2025. 

PAMPELUNA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  P.\mplona. 

PAMPER,  a town  of  Cashmere.  See  Pampur. 

PAMPILHOZA,  pdra-peel-yo^zd,  a town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira-Baixa,  N.  of  Thomar.  Pop.  2462. 

PAM^PISFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Cambridge. 

PAMPLEMOUSSES,  pSM'pl^moos',  a village  of  the  Mauri- 
tius, near  a stream  of  the  same  name,  about  7 miles  from 
Port  Louis. 

PAMPLONA,  pdm-plo'nd,  or  PAMPELUNA,  pdm-pd-loo'- 
nd.  (Fr.  Pamplune  or  Pampelune,  pSMp'lun';  anc. 
or  Pompeinp'oHs,)  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Navarre,  on  the  Agra,  an  affluent  of  the  Aragon, 
195  miles  N.N.E.  of  Madrid,  and  20  miles  from  the  French 
frontier.  Pop.  11,000.  It  has  a fine  promenade  and  public 
fountains,  supplied  by  a noble  aqueduct,  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral, palaces  of  the  viceroy  and  of  the  bishop,  a Latin  college, 
and  several  other  schools.  The  manufactures  comprise  paper, 
leather,  and  coarse  woollens,  and  it  has  an  active  commerce 
with  France  in  wool  and  silk,  and  a celebrated  annual  fair  in 
June.  It  was  taken  from  the  Arabs  by  Charlemagne  in 
778.  In  860  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Navarre,  of  which 
Count  Garcias  took  the  title  of  king.  The  French  took  it 
in  1808,  and  held  it  till  1813,  when  it  surrendered  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

PAMPLONA,  pdm-plo'nd,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
New  Granada,  department  of  Boyaca.  capital  of  the  province, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Zulia  River.  200  miles  N.E.  of  Bogota. 
Pop.  3200.  It  is  well  built.  Principal  edifices,  its  churches 
and  convents,  one  of  which  latter  is  very  richly  decorated. 
Near  it  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

PAMPROUX,  pSM'proo',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Deux-S6vres,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Melle.  Pop.  1350. 

PAMPUR,  pim'phr,  or  PAMPER.  p3m'per,  a town  of 
Cashmere,  on  the  Jhylum,  here  crossed  hy  a bridge  of  seve- 
ral arches,  5 miles  IV.  of  Serinagur,  and  comprising  between 
300  and  400  houses,  a bazaar,  and  2 IMohammed.an  shrines. 

PA!\IUN'KKY  or  PAMUNKY  RIVER,  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Virginia,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  North  and  South 
Anna  Rivers,  on  the  border  of  Caroline  and  Hanover  coun 
ties,  and  flowing  in  a general  S.E.  direction,  joins  the  Marta- 
pony  to  form  the  York  River.  Its  whole  length  is  probably 
not  less  than  75  miles.  This  river  separates  King  William 
county  from  Hanover  and  New  Kent  counties. 

PA1VPREP.\U,  a small  village  of  Bergen  township,  Bergen 
co..  New  Jersey. 

PANAGUR.  pi-nJ-gfirt,  an  ancient  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  W.  of  the  ceded  districts,  II  miles  N 
of  Gurrah,  and  having  several  temples. 
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PANAMA,  pJn-a-mJ',  a fortified  seaport  city  of  South 
America,  in  New  Granada,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Istmo,  on  the  Gulf  and  S.  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Lat.  8°  56'  N.,  Ion.  79"  31'  2"  W.  It  stands  on  a peninsular 
tongue  of  land,  across  tvhich  its  streets  extend  from  sea  to 
sea.  Pop.,  with  suburbs,  about  6000.  It  has  a beautiful 
cathedral,  various  convents,  a nunnery,  Jesuits’  college,  and 
a large  edifice,  also  intended  for  a college,  but  which  has 
not  been  finished.  Its  harbor  is  protected  by  numerous 
islets,  and  affords  secure  anchorage.  The  country  around  is 
rertile.  The  city  has  some  trade  in  South  American  pro- 
duce, especially  gold-dust,  pearls,  shells,  hides,  and  coffee, 
which  are  exported  to  Kurope,  chiefly  by  way  of  Chagres,  on 
the  oppo.site  coast.  It  is  also  on  the  route  to  California,  and 
is  now  a station  for  the  mails  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  between  Great  Britain, 
Peru,  and  Chili.  It  is  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Panama 
Railroad,  which  connects  this  place  with  Aspinwall,  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus.  This  road  has  just  been 
(February,  1855)  completed. 

PAN'AMA^,  a post-office  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York. 

PANAMA,  a post-office  of  Defiance  co.,  Ohio. 

PANAMA,  ISTHMUS  OF,  called  formerly  the  ISTHMUS 
OF  DARIEN,  (d.Vre-en  or  dl-re-^n',)  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween North  and  Smith  America,  separating  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extends  from  lat.  7°  20'  to  9°  40'  N., 
Ion.  77°  to  81°  W.  It  also  forms  a department  of  New  Gra- 
nada, called  Istmo.  It  has  the  shape  of  an  arc.  curving  round 
from  E.  to  W.  for  about  300  miles,  with  a breadth  varying 
from  30  to  70  miles,  and  presenting  its  conve.x  side  to  the 
Caribliean  Sea.  while  its  concavity  is  occupied  by  the  large 
Bay  of  Panama,  setting  up  from  the  Pacific.  This  bay.  at 
its  mouth,  is  135  miles  across,  and  penetrates  inland  about 
120  miles.  Its  shores  are,  for  the  most  part,  low  and  swampy, 
and  noted  for  their  unhealthiness.  It  contains  numerous 
i.slands,  particularly  on  its  E.  side,  where  the  group  called 
Pearl  Islands  covers  about  400  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
dented by  several  harbors,  of  which,  Panama,  in  the  N., 
and  San  Miguel,  in  the  E..  are  best  known.  The  bay  is 
usually  tranquil,  and  not  disturbed  by  much  wind  or  sea, 
but  destructive  tempests  occasionally  occur,  and  during  the 
rainy  season  W.  winds  send  in  a heavy  swell.  The  tide 
rises  from  2 to  4 fathoms.  On  the  N.,  or  convex  coast,  the 
most  remarkable  indentation  is  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  near  its 
E.  extremity;  Port  Escoces.  and,  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
Caledonia  Bay ; and  Limon  or  Navy  B.ay,  a little  E.  of 
Chagres.  In  approaching  the  N.  coast  from  the  Atlantic, 
a range  of  lofty  heights  is  seen,  stretching  apparently  in  an 
unbroken  chain,  at  a short  distance  from  the  shore ; and  it 
was  long  supposed  that  the  barrier  thus  presented  was 
characteristic  of  the  whole  isthmus,  and  precluded  the  idea 
of  forming  great  thoroughfares  across  it  to  accommodate  the 
traffic  of  the  two  oceans;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  a 
large  part  of  the  isthmus  consists  of  low  hills,  valleys,  and 
flat  or  undulating  plains,  watered  by  considerable  streams, 
generally  well  covered  with  excellent  timber,  and  capable 
of  yielding  all  the  more  valuable  tropical  productions  in 
tolerable  abundance.  The  minerals  are  also  important, 
and  include,  in  addition  to  gold,  which  was  long  worked  to 
advantage,  rich  veins  of  iron  and  copper.  The  most  unfii- 
vor.able  feature  is  its  climate.  A great  quantity  of  rain 
falls  throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  months  of  July,  Au- 
gust. and  September  it  rains  almost  incessantly.  A con- 
nection between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  across  the 
isthmus  has  at  different  times  been  proposed,  and  a railway 
was  completed  February  17,  1855,  extending  from  As- 
pinwall, on  Navy  Bay,  to  Panama.  From  recent  surveys 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  Port  Escoces  is  an  excellent 
harbor,  and  Caledonia  Bay  an  ample  and  commodious  road- 
stead; and  to  meet  the  wants,  not  of  any  individual  state, 
but  of  the  whole  mercantile  w'orld,  it  has  also  been  proposed 
to  cut  a gigantic  canal,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from 
Port  Escoces.  in  a S.S.W.  direction,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
vanna. in  the  harbor  of  Darien,  communicating  with  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel.  The  dimensions  proposed  are  140  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  30  feet  deep  at  low  tide.  'The  .sum- 
mit level,  between  the  two  points,  is  said  to  be  only  150 
feet,  and  the  cost  of  the  work  is  estimatc'd  at  $60,000,000. 
The  -Atlantic  coast  of  the,  isthmus  was  discovered  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus  in  1502,  but  the  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance across  it  was  not  ascertained  till  1513,  when  Vasco 
Nufiez  di  Balboa,  Governor  of  Darien,  at  the  head  of  a party 
of  which  Francisco  IMzarro  w-as  one,  set  out  on  an  exploring 
expedition,  and.  from  the  top  of  a hill,  obtained  the  first 
view  of  the  Pacific. 

PANAMOOODY,  pi-n.^m-goofdee,  a town  of  Hindostan.  21 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Cape  Comorin.  Lat.  8°  21'  N.,  Ion.  77°  5.3'  E. 

P.4NANTCH.  a village  of  Scotland.  See  P.\n\amch. 

l’AN.\ON.  pl-nd-6n'.  one  of  the  Philippine  I.slands  in  the 
Suiigao  Passage,  between  the  islands  of  Leyte  and  Minda- 
nao. Length,  18  miles. 

PANARAGA,  pi-n4-rA'gd,  a town  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
island  of  Java,  S.E.  of  Soerakarta. 

PANARANO.  p^-n^-ri'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Ultra,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  1300. 


PAN  ARIA,  pi-nd-ree'4,  (anc.  Hio’.da,)  one  of  the  Lipari 
Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Lipari.  It  is 
about  7 miles  in  circuit,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  and  con- 
tains many  volcanic  products.  On  its  S.  side  is  a good  port. 
Pop.  200.  It  has  several  remains  of  antiquity. 

PANARO,  SculWna,)  a ri,ver  of  North  Italy, 

rises  in  Monte  Cimone,  and  flows  N.  between  the  province 
of  Modena  and  that  of  Bologna.  It  beconie.s  navigable  at 
Bonporto,  where  the  Canal  of  Modena  joins  it  to  the  Sec 
chia;  and  it  enters  the  Po  on  the  right,  12  miles  N.W.  of 
Ferrara.  Length,  75  miles.  Under  the  French  it  gave  the 
name  to  a department  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  now  com- 
prised in  the  duchy  of  Modena. 

PANAROEKAN  or  PANAROOCAN, pd-nd-roo-kdnf,  atown 
of  Java.  85  miles  E.S.E.of  Soerabaya. 

P.\NAUR,  a river  of  India.  See  Punnair. 

PAN  AY  or  PANY,  pl-nP,  one  of  the  Philippine  Island.s,  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  Lat.  lu°  24' N.,  Ion.  122°  6' E.  Esti 
mated  area,  4560  square  miles.  It  is  fertile,  but  is  stated 
to  be  unhealthy,  and  is  thinly  cultivated  On  it  are  the 
Spani.sh  settlements  of  Iloilo  and  Antigua.  See  Philippines. 

PANBAN,  pdn'bSn^  a village  of  Hindostan,  in  the  island 
of  Rainisseram,  opposite  the  mainland. 

PAN  BRIDE,  pan'brid',  a maritime  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Arbroath.  Pop.  in 
1851.  1372,  of  whom  about  130  are  in  the  village.  In  the 
N.E.  of  the  parish  is  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Panmure, 
and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  feudal  castle. 

PANCALIERI,  pdn-kd-le-A'ree,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  Piedmont,  18  miles  S.  of  Turin.  Pop.  2838. 

PANCHSHIR,  p^nsh-sheer'  (?)  a valley  of  Cabool,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  about  70  miles  long  from  S.W.  to 
N.E. ; breadth,  usually  1^  miles.  It  is  watered  by  a stream 
of  the  same  name. 

PAN'COASTBURG,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co..  Ohio. 

PANCORVO,  pdn-koR/vo,  or  PANCOR'BO,  atown  of  Spain, 
province,  and  31  miles  N.E.  of  Burgos,  in  a mountain  defile, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  was  a fortress  which  the  French 
held  from  1808  to  1813,  and  demolished  in  1823.  Pop.  1217. 

PA  N'CRASSWEEK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

PANCSOA'A,  piiJcho'vdh'.  a fortified  market-town  of  South 
Hungary,  in  the  Banat,  the  head-quarters  of  a German 
regiment,  with  a steam-packet  station  on  the  Danube,  62 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Temesvar.  Pop.  11.710.  It  has  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  mathematical  and  German 
schools,  and  an  active  trade. 

PANDACAN,  pin-dd-kdn',  a village  of  the  Philippines,  in 
the  island  of  Luzon,  province  of  Tondo.  Pop.  4622. 

PANDATARIA.  See  A'endotene. 

PANDINO,  p2n-deetno,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  province, 
and  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Lodi.  Pop.  1756. 

PANDO/RA,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Tenne.ssee. 

PANGEAS  or  BANIAS,  bdbie-as.  (anc.  Casare>a  P/nlip'pt) 
a village  of  Palestine,  pashalic,  and  45  miles  W.S.W.  of  Da- 
mascus, near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  It  comprises  about 
150  houses,  and  has  on  its  N.  side  a well-built  bridge,  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  a cavern,  (the  Panhivi  of  .Jose- 
phus,) and  some  traces  of  a temple  erected  by  Herod  in 
honor  of  Augustus. 

PANGANSANE,  PANGANSENE.  p3ng'-gan-sAn/,  or  PAN- 
JASANG,  pAn'yA-.sang^  an  i.sland  of  the  Alalay  Archipelago, 
off  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Celebes,  about  lat.  5°  S.,  Ion.  122° 
30'  E.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  CO  miles;  average  breadth,  16 
miles. 

PANG  ARAN,  pAng'gA-rin',  a village  in  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, on  the  Mahavillygunga,  38  miles  S.E.  of  Kandy. 

PANGASINAN,  pin-gA-se-ndn^  a province  of  the  Philip- 
pines. in  the  i.sland  of  Luzon,  N.W.  of  Manila.  Pop.  221,805. 

PANGGIORNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berk.s. 

PANGONG,  pdng'gong',  a salt  lake  in  West  Thibet,  100 
miles  E.  of  Leh.  14,000  fiiet  above  sea-level.  Length,  100 
miles;  breadth,  from  3 to  4 miles. 

PANGOOTARAN  or  PANGOUTARAN,  pdng-goo-td-rdnt, 
an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  the  Sooloo  group. 
Lat.  6°  15'  N.,  Ion.  120°  40'  E.  Length,  10  miles;  bieadth, 
4 miles.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  and  abounds  with  cocoa, 
palms,  and  live-stock. 

PANIANY,  a town  of  British  India.  See  Ponant. 

PANICOCOLO.  pd-ne-ko(ko-lo,  a village  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince, and  12  miles  N.W.  of  Naples.  Pop.  2250. 

PANIRUT.  pdn'e-put/,  written  also  PANNIPUT,  (Hindoo 
Ptvipata,  pd-ne-pdRd.)  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  Upper  Provinces,  55  miles  N.N.W.  of  Delhi.  Lat. 
29°  22'  N.,  Ion.  76°  51'  E.  It  is  4 miles  in  circuit,  enclo.sed 
by  a decayed  wall,  has  a remarkable  Mohammedan  shrine, 
and  had  formerlv  a considerable  trade. 

PANISSIIlRE,  pd'ni.s'se-aiR^,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Loire,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Montbrison.  Pop 
1160. 

PANJAB  or  PEN.7AB,  a territory  of  India.  See  Ponmab. 

PANJANG,  pdn'jdng?,  or  POOLO  PAN.TANG,  pooffo  pdrA 
jdng'.  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
Lat.  9°  18'  N.,  Ion.  103°  36'  E.  It  is  20  miles  in  length,  from 
N.  to  S.,  by  4 miles  in  average  breadth,  and  similar  in  most 
respects  to  the  island  of  Junkceylon,  from  which  it  is  12 
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miles  E.  Some  islets  in  Soatu  Madura,  North  Papua,  and 
East  Borne-j  have  the  same  name. 

PA^j  IM,  pdn'zhee^o^  or  NEW  GOA,  go^d.  a town  of  Por- 
tuguese llindostan,  5 miles  W.  of  Goa,  mostly  inhabited  by 
native  Christians.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese 
viceroy,  and  man}'  of  the  principal  Europeans  in  the  settle- 
ment. * 

PANKER,  pdnk^er.  a village  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein, 17  miles  E.  of  Kiel.  Pop.  940. 

PANKOTA,  pdn'ko'toh',  (0  ajid  Uj,  oo'ee.)  two  nearly 
adjacent  villages  in  Hungary,  co.  of,  and  about  10  miles  from 
Arad.  Pop.  7200. 

PANKOUR.  pdn-koor^  a small  island  in  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
lacca. Lat.  4P  10'  N.,  Ion.  100°  58'  E. 

PANNAH,  prin'nd,  or  PUNNAll,  phn/nah,  (probably  the 
Putmii^ha  of  Ptolemy.)  a town  of  British  India,  in  the  Bun- 
delcund  table-land.  110  miles  S.IV.  of  Allahabad.  It  is  large, 
has  numerous  temples,  and  is  known  for  its  diamond-mines, 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  (about  A.  D.  1600.) 
yielded  an  annual  revenue  estimated  at  80,000?. 

PANCNALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding, 
2^  miles  S.E.  of  Harrogate,  with  a station  on  the  Leeds  and 
Thirsk  Ihiilw.ay. 

PANNANICII  or  PANANICH,  pan'na-niK\  a village  and 
celebrated  mineral  spa  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  39  miles  W.  of 
Aberdeen,  on  the  Dee.  Its  waters  strongly  resemble  the 
German  Seltzer  waters,  and  are  numei’ously  frequented  by 
invalids,  for  whose  accommodation  several  houses  have  been 
erected  by  the  proprietor. 

PANNiPUT,  a town  of  British  India.  See  Paniput. 

PANNONIA.  See  Hungary. 

PANO'LA,  a county  in  the  N.W.  p.art  of  Mississippi,  has 
an  area  of  about  800  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  T.al- 
lahatchie  River,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Cold  water 
Creek.  The  surface  is  partly  level  and  partly  rolling.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  especially  in  what  are  called  the  swamp-lands. 
This  county  forms  part  of  the  country  ceded  to  the  state  by 
the  Chickasaw  Indians.  It  was  organized  in  1836.  Capital, 
Panol.a.  Pop.  13,794,  of  whom  5237  were  free,  and  8557  slaves. 

PANOLA,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Texa.s,  border- 
ing on  Louisiana,  has  an  area  of  840  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Sabine  Biver.  The  surface  consists  partly  of 
prairies  and  partly  of  woodlands.  Capital,  Carthage.  Pop. 
8475,  of  whom  5417  were  free. 

PANOLA,  a post-village,  capital  of  P.anola  co.,  Mississippi, 
on  the  T.all.ahatchie  River,  160  miles  N.  of  Jackson.  It  is 
situated  in  a fertile  and  well-watered  region.  It  has  a new.s- 
paper  office  and  several  churches. 

PANOLA  STATION,  a post-village  of  Woodford  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  40  miles  S.  of  LaSalle. 

PANOPOLIS.  See  Akhmym.  . 

PANORMOS,  pi-nor'mos,  a maritime  town  on  the  N.E. 
shore  of  Tinos,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  with  the  best 
harbor  in  that  island.  Pop.  2500. 

PANORMU3,  Sicily.  See  Palermo. 

PANTALARIA,  an  island  of  Italy.  See  Pantellart.a. 

PANTAR,  pdn'tJr',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
separated  on  the  E.  from  Ombay  by  the  Strait  of  Pantar, 
and  on  the  W.  from  Lomblem,  by  the  Strait  of  Alloo.  Lat. 
8°  10'  S.,  Ion.  124  E.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  30  miles ; breadth, 
15  miles. 

PANTE  AGUE,  pan-teeg?,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

PANTE'GO,  a post-office  of  Beaufort  co..  North  Carolina. 

PANTELL.\R1  A,  pdn-t&l-ld-ree?d.  written  also  PANTA- 
LARIA, (anc.  Omy^ra,)  an  island  of  Naples,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. province  of  Girgenti.  60  miles  ftom  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Sicily,  its  chief  town  being  in  Lat.  36°  51'  15"  N.,  Ion.  11°  54' 
29"  E.  Shape  oval ; circuit  about  30  miles.  Pop.  5000.  It  is 
wholly  of  volcanic  formation,  presenting  vestiges  of  craters, 
with  lava,  pumice,  hot  springs,  &c.  It  produces  fine  fruit, 
especially  grapes,  but  not  enough  corn  for  its  own  consump- 
tion, and  its  principal  product  is  a fine  breed  of  asses.  At 
its  N.W.  point,  at  the  head  of  a cove,  is  the  town  of  Oppi- 
dolo,  which  has  a convenient  port  for  sm.all  ves.^els,  with 
some  export  trade  in  wine,  oil,  cotton,  orchil,  and  raisins. 

V\NT'F1ELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

PAN'THKR,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Arkansas. 

PANTHER  CREEK,  of  Kentucky,  rises  near  the  N.E. 
border  of  Ohio  county,  and  flowing  in  a N.W.  cour.se  through 
Daviess  county,  enters  Green  River  about  14  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Owen  boro  ugh. 

PANTHER  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Surrey  co..  North 
Carolina. 

PANTHER  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Illinois, 
about  2 Dtiles  from  Sangamon  River, 

PANTHER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa. 

PANTHER  FORK,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district. 
South  Carolina. 

PANTILER’S  CREEK.  Ohio,  falls  into  the  West  Branch 
of  Miami  River,  in  Miami  county. 

PANTHER’S  GAP,  a post-office  of  Rockbridge  co..  Virginia. 

PANTHER  SPRINGS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  Tennessee,  is  finely  situated  in  a fertile  valley,  and  on 
the  road  from  Knoxville  to  Jonesborough,  220  miles  E.  of 
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Nashvile.  Part  of  the  village  is  in  Granger  county.  It 
contains  an  excellent  male  and  female  academy.  The  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  now  in  progress,  will  pass 
through  the  village. 

PAN^'l'IIERSYlLLE,  a district  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Georgia, has 
a post-office  of  the  same  name. 

PANTICO,  a post-office  of  Cayuga  co„  New  York. 

P.A.NTICOS.'i,  pin-tio-ko'sd.  medicinal  baths  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince. and  40  miles  N.  of  Iluesca,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Jaca.  near 
the  village  of  Panticosa.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  inhabited 
spots  in  the  Pyrenees,  being  about  8500  feet  above  the  sea. 

PANTIN,  p6N«'tSN<  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine.  2 miles  N.E.  of  Paris,  near  the  Canjil  de 
rOurcq.  Pop.  in  1852,  2341. 

P.\N'T0N,  a pari.sh  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

PAN'TON,  a post-township  of  Addison  co.,  Vermont,  be- 
tween Lake  Champlain  and  Otter  Creek,  about  38  miles  S.W. 
by  W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  511. 

PANTURA,  pin-too?r3,  a maritime  village  of  Ceylon,  on 
the  W.  coast,  12  miles  S.  of  Colombo.  Pop  1109. 

PANUCO,  pi-noo%o,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederacy, 
department  of  Vera  Ciuz,  on  the  Montezuma  or  Panuco 
River,  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  near  Tamaulipas.  It  had 
formerly  a trade  in  fustic,  but  this  has  declined.  On  the 
banks  of  its  liver  some  curious  Mexican  antiquities  have 
been  discovered. 

PANIVELL,  pan'w&lP,  or  PAUNIVELLY,  pawn-w^l?lee.  a 
town  of  British  India,  presidency,  and  21  miles  E.  of  Bom 
bay.  Lat.  18°  59'  N..  Ion.  73°  15'  E.,  on  a river  which  flows 
into  its  harbor,  with  an  active  trade. 

PANY,  one  of  the  Philippines.  See  Panay. 

PAO,  pd'o,  a river  of  Venezuela,  flows  120  miles  S.S.E., 
and  joins  the  Conjede. 

PAO  (Pao)  D’ALIIO,  pdwN®  dSPyo,  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince, and  40  miles  W.S.IV.  of  Pernambuco,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Caparibe.  Pop.  1400. 

PAO  D’ASSUCAR,  p6wN«  d3s-soo?kar,  (“  Sugar  Loaf,”)  Bra- 
zil, an  enormous  rock  of  pure  granite,  devoid  of  vegetation, 
rising  up  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  600  feet, 
on  the  \y.  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Rio-de-Janeiro. 
On  this  rock  stands  the  fort  of  Sao-Joao. 

P.\0-KHING,  pS?o-king^  or  pOw'kingL  a town  of  China, 
province  of  Hoo-nan,  capital  of  a department,  in  lat.  27°  N., 
Ion.  111°  12'  E. 

PAOLA,  pd'o-li,  or  PAULA,  pdwfid.  (anc.  Patycos  or  Pa- 
tyous,)  a city  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Citi-a,  on  a height 
neiir  the  sea,  13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Co.senza.  Pop.  5000.  It  is 
defended  seaward  by  a fortress  and  2 towers;  has  several 
churches  and  convents,  2 hospitals,  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths  and  silks,  and  earthenware. 

PAOLI.  pA-ofiee,  a poshvillacre  and  railroad  station  of  Ches- 
ter CO.,  Pennsylvania,  19  miles  IV.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia. 
Near  this  place  General  Wayne  was  surprised,  September, 
1777,  by  a superior  British  force  under  General  Giey.  on 
which  occasion  a number  of  the  Americans  were  mas.sacred 
after  they  had  laid  down  their  arms.  A monument  has 
been  erected  on  the  spot  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell. 

PAOLI,  a post-village  and  the  capital  of  Orange  co.,  Indi- 
ana, on  the  turnpike  from  Vincennes  to  New  Albany,  40 
miles  N.W.  of  the  latter.  The  village  was  first  settled  in 
1816.  It  contains  good  public  buildings,  2 or  3 churches,  a 
county  seminary,  a bank,  and  a newspaper  office.  Pop.  of 
the  township,  2207. 

PAO-NING,  pA?o-ning?,  a town  of  China,  province  of  Se- 
chuen,  capital  of  a department.  Lat.  31°  32'  N..  Ion.  106°  E. 

PAOO,  PAOU,  pA?oo,  PAW,  SANDALWOOD,  or  TACA- 
NOVA,  ti-kA-no'va,  one  of  the  principal  islands  of  the  Feejee 
Archipelago,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  17°  S.,  Ion.  179°  E. 
It  is  stated  to  be  1-30  miles  in  circumference,  populous,  and 
densely  wooded.  Sandalwood  is  one  of  its  chief  products. 

PAO-TING,  pA'o-ting^  a town  of  China,  province  of  Pe-chee- 
lee.  capital  of  the  department,  95  miles  S.ML  of  Peking.  It  is 
second  in  its  province  after  the  capital,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  viceroy. 

PAPA,  pA'pCh',  a market-town  of  West  Hungary,  co.,  and 
26  miles  N.W.  of  Veszprim,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Marczal. 
Pop.  16,409.  It  has  a castle  and  grounds  belonging  to 
Prince  Esterhazy;  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist 
churches; 'two  synagogues,  several  convents  and  hospitals, 
a gymnasium,  and  schools  for  the  poor. 

PAPA-ADASSI  or  PAPA-DONISIA.  See  Prinkipos. 

PAPAGAIO,  pA-pA-ghPo,  or  PAPAGAYOS.  pi  pA-ghPoco,  a 
group  of  islets  of  Brazil,  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  province  c/f 
Rio-de-.Ianeiro,  between  Capes  Frio  and  Busios. 

PAPAGAYO,  p3-p3-ghPo,  a gulf  and  volcano  of  Central 
America,  state,  and  S.IV.  of  the  Lake  of  N icaragua ; the  gulf 
an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  volcano  on  its  N.E 
shore.  It  is  also  the  name  of  the  .southernmost  point  of  Lan- 
zarote,  Canary  Islands. 

PAPAL  STATES,  Italy.  See  Pontifical  States. 

P.VPA'N.V,  a village  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana,  10  milefi 
N.W.  of  Columbia. 

P.\PAND.\YANG.  pd-pin-d3-y3ng?,  a volcano  of  Java,  87 
miles  S.E.  of  Batava.  A violent  and  destructive  erupHov 
occurred  in  it,  August  11th  and  12th,  1772. 
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PAPANTLA,  pj-p3,nt/l3,  a villase  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation. state  of  Vera  Cruz,  125  miles  S.S  E.  of  Tampico. 
It  ha.s  a trade  in  maize,  tobacco,  red-pepper,  and  vanilla. 

P.4.PA1{I,  pi-pd-ree^  a village  and  parish  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Hio-Grande-do-Norte.  on  a lake  of  the  same  name,  4 
miles  S.  of  Natal. 

PABASQUIERO,  pi-pSs-ke-,Vro,  a town  of  Mexico,  state, 
and  50  miles  W.NMV.  of  Durango,  on  the  Culican.  Pop. 
about  3800. 

P.Vl’A-STOUR,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  in  Scotland, 
parish  of  Walls,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  of  St.  JIagnus 
Bay.  Length,  2|^  miles.  Pop.  about  400,  mostly  fishermen. 
Another  small  island  in  Shetland  bears  the  name  of  P.\p.\.. 

PA'PA-STRON^S.4 Y,  an  island  of  the  Orkney  group,  in 
Scotland,  parish,  and  N.E.  of  Stronsay,  about  3 miles  in 
circumference.  Pop.  about  30.  Here  are  several  remains 
of  old  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

PAPA-WES'HRAY,  an  island  of  the  Orkney  group,  in 
Scodand.  H miles N.E.ofWestray.  Length.  05  miles.  P.400. 

PAPfC.\STLE-AND-GOAT,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Cumberland. 

PAPEITI,  pd  pi-ee'tee,  written  also  PAPTETE,  a village 
of  the  Society  Islands,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Tahiti. 

PAPENBURG,  pd'pen-bddKo'.  a town  of  Hanover.  21  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Eniden,  and  united  to  the  Ems  by  several  canals. 
Pop.  3620,  It  has  ship  building  docks,  and  manufactures 
of  tobacco,  chiccory,  and  linen  fabrics. 

P.\PE.\DRECnT.  pd/pen-dr^Kt',  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  Waal,  1 mile  N.E. 
of  Dort.  Pop.  1856. 

PA'PER  MILLS,  a po.st-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland. 

PA'PER.MILL  VILLAGE,  a post-village  in  Cheshire  co.. 
New  Hampshire. 

PAPERMILL  VILLAGE,  a village  in  Bennington  town- 
ship, Bennington  co.,  Vermont,  about  115  miles  S.W.  by  S. 
of  Montpelier.  It  contains  2 large  paper  mills. 

PA'PERTOWN,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 7 miles  S.  ofCarlisle. 

PA'PERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tennessee, 
290  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Na.shville. 

PAPHOS,  an  ancient  city  of  Cypru.s.  See  Baffa, 

PAPIETI,  a village  of  Tahiti.  See  Papeiti. 

PA'PINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bates  county.  Mis- 
souri. on  the  Osage  River,  130  miles  W.S.W.  of  Jefferson. 

PAPLEWICK,  pap'gl-wick,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Nottingham. 

PAPOUASIE.  See  Papua, 

PAPOVKA  or  PAPOWKA,  pd-pov^kd.  a market-town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  47  miles  N.W.  of  Kharkov.  P.  1520. 

PAPOZZA.  pd-pot'sd.  or  PAPOZZE.  pd-poCs.i  a vill.age  of 
Austrian  Italy.  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Adria,  on  the  Po.  P.  2400. 

P.APPENHEIM,  pdp'pen-hime'.  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Altmuhl,  37  miles  S.W.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  2160. 

PA  PR  A.  pd'prd.  a small  town  of  Lower  Siam,  district  of 
Salang.  8 miles  W.  by  N.  of  Phoonga  or  Ponga.  Lat.  8°  15' 
N..  Ion.  983 

PAPR.ADNO,  pbh'prbd'no',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Trentschin.  about  24  miles  from  Szolna.  Pop.  2577. 

P.\PS-of-.TU'R.A,  three  conical  heights  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  .lur.a,  in  the  Hebrides.  Ben.^noir, 
the  most  lofty,  rises  to  212  ) feat  above  the  sea. 

PAPS-of-.MATANE,  md-tau^,  two  mountains  of  Canada 
East,  county  of  Rimouski.  on  the  S.  .side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Lat.  48°  43'  N.,  Ion.  67°  3 )'  W. 

PAPUA,  pap'oo-a  or  pd'poo-d.  PA P'U ALAND,  or  NEW 
GUING'IA.  (Fr.  Pupouaxte.  pd'poo'd'zee',  or  NnuveJle  Guinie. 
noo'v^lPghee'nAL)  agreat  island,  immediately  S.  of  the  Equa- 
tor. and  N.of  Australia,  between  the  Asiatic  Seas  on  the  W., 
and  the  i'acific  Ocean  on  the  E..  and  connecting  the  Malay 
An-hipelago  on  the  one  side,  with  the  Polynesian  groups  on 
the  other.  The  general  direction  of  the  island  is  W. N.W.  and 
E.S.E.  Its  northernmost  point  is  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  lat. 
0°  19' S.:  its  westernmost  point.  Cape  Salu.  (Salou.)  opposite 
to  Salawatti  Island,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits 
of  Gallowa.  about  100  miles  S.W.  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
in  Ion.  131°  2'  E.  The  most  southern  point  which  is  also  the 
most  eastern  pointof  the  island  is  in  lat.  10°34'S..  Ion.  151°  12' 
E.  Tile  length  of  Papua,  from  Cape  Salu  to  its  S.E.  extremity, 
is  about  1500  miles.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly,  deep  inlets,  at 
theW.  end  of  the  island,  dividing  it  into  narrow  peninsulas; 
but  from  Ion.  1.36°  to  146°  E..  it  is  compact,  and  has  a breadth 
of  from  200  to  400  miles ; its  area  may  therefore  be  estimated, 
in  round  numbers,  at  250,000  square  miles.  This  vast  island 
is  as  yet  known  chiefly  through  the  reports  of  navigators, 
who  have  sailed  along  its  shores;  no  Europeans  have  ex- 
plored its  interior,  or  penetrated  above  a mile  or  two  from 
its  sea-shore,  and  that  only  at  a tew  points.  The  country 
Inland  has  been  observed  to  rise  into  mountain  chains  of 
considerable  height,  and  apparently  to  the  snow  line,  and 
most  part  of  the  surface  yet  seen  appears  to  be  covered  with 
timber  of  large  size.  In  1528,  Alva  de  Saavedra  touched 
upon,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  N.  coasts  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Saavedra  s Land  extends  about  100  miles  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  the  coast  turns  nearly  S.  at 
the  commencement  of  a deep  bay.  A little  S.  of  the  pro- 
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montory  thus  formed,  stands  the  village  of  Dori,  a point 
where  recent  voyagers  have  gathered  much  of  their  inform 
ation.  Cape  D’Urville,  about  200  miles  E.  by  S,  of  Dori, 
forms  the  E.  termination  of  the  great  bay,  which  extends  S. 
about  200  miles,  and  is  named  after  Geelvink,  who  ran  along 
its  E.  shores  in  1705.  At  the  bottom  of  this  bay.  lat.  4°  25' 
S.,  Ion.  135°  40'  E.,  New  Guinea  is  reduced  to  an  isthmus  not 
above  20  miles  wide,  which  may  be  considered  as  dividing 
the  island  into  two  portions;  the  E.,  tolerably  compact,  and 
extending  through  10°  of  Ion.,  the  W.,  5°  in  length,  is  more 
broken.  A great  inlet,  discovered  by  M’Cluer,  in  1791.  pene- 
trates this  portion  from  W.  to  E.,  about  100  milts,  reaching 
to  within  40  miles  of  the  W.  shores  of  Geelvink’s  Bay  on  the 
opposite  side.  'The  S.W.  coast  of  New  Guinea,  from  its  W. 
extremity  to  the  141st  meridian,  was  formally  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Captain  Steenboom  for  the  Dutch,  in  1828. 
The  Dourga,  a strait  about  90  miles  long,  on  this  coast, 
insulates  the  tract  called  Prince  Frederik  Hendrik's  Island, 
which  terminates  in  Cape  Fal.se;  lat.  8°  24'  S.,  Ion.  137°  38' 
E.  E.  of  Torres  Strait,  (Ion.  143°  E..)  which  separates  New 
Guinea  from  Australia,  the  coast  forms  a deep  bay  facing 
the  S..  extending  through  7 degrees  of  longitude.  On  the  E. 
side  of  this  bay  the  shore  is  lined  for  about  150  miles  with  a 
barrier  of  coral  reefs  from  5 miles  to  15  miles  distant,  with 
many  openings,  enclosing  within  them  secure  and  capacious 
harbors.  This  coast  is  in  some  parts  bold,  Mount  Astrolabe, 
the  highest  summit  of  a group  ri.sing  close  to  the  shore. 
3800  feet;  but  behind  these,  at  a distance  of  250  miles  in  the 
interior,  a much  loftier  chain  of  mountains  m.ay  be  dis 
tinctly  traced  in  favorable  weather.  These  mountains  sink 
to  the  shore  at  Heath  Bay;  lat.  10°  30' S.,  Ion.  150°  40' E. 
'I'he  chief  summits  are  Mount  Suckling,  lat.  9°  45' S.,  Ion. 
149°  E.,  11,226  feet  high;  and  Mount  Owen  Stanley,  lat.  8° 
54'  S.,  Ion.  147°  30'  E.,  13,205  feet  in  height.  The  W.  side 
of  Great  Bay,  adjacent  to  'Torres  Strait.  Captain  Black w'ood 
found  to  be  a great  marshy  flat,  covered  with  dense  forests, 
and  intersected  by  innumerable  fresh- water  channels,  form- 
ing a network  of  canals,  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a mere 
ditch,  to  a width  of  5 miles,  and  depth  of  5 fathoms.  This 
coast,  for  a length  of  70  or  80  miles,  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  delta  of  a great  river.  The  w’hole  coast  is  formed 
by  immense  mud-banks,  extending  10  or  12  miles  out  to 
sea,  and  having  a general  depth  of  only  tw’o  fathoms.  'The 
rivers  flowing  through  these  numerous  channels  seem  to  be 
always  full,  and  influence  the  sea  to  a great  distance.  A 
long  tract  of  coast  N.  of  the  Dourga,  or  Princess  Marianne’s 
Strait,  as  it  is  now  called,  has  a similar  character.  'The  m ud 
banics  extend  so  far  out.  that  even  a small  vessel,  can 
hardly  approach  within  10  miles  of  land.  From  the  isth- 
mus S.  of  Geelvink’s  Bay,  high  mountains  are  visible  to 
the  E.,  but  as  the  geneial  direction  of  these  chains  seems 
to  be  from  W.  to  E.,  they  recede  from  the  S.  coast,  and  soon 
disappear.  'The  N,  coast  of  New  Guinea  is  said  to  be  gene- 
rally mountainous,  as  well  as  the  W.  peninsular  portion. 

Climate. — Respecting  the  climate  of  New'  Guinea,  we  pos- 
sess but  few  and  scattered  notices.  The  atmo.sphere  is  said 
to  be  as  remarkable  for  its  humidity  as  that  of  the  neigh 
boring  continent.  Australia,  is  for  its  dryness.  I’his  difler- 
ence  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  only  to  its  position  close  to  the 
line,  and  within  the  range  of  the  monsoons,  and  the  e(ina- 
torial  stream  of  vapor,  but  also  to  its  lofty  mountains. 
Hence  ic  is.  that  Torres  Strait  seems  to  separate  two  worlds 
of  totally  different  aspects;  the  OTie  a dry  desert,  with  .scanty 
vegetation,  and  scarcely  a palm-tree ; the  other,  covered 
with  dense  and  varied  forests,  and  spreading  out  into  vast 
alluvial  plains,  formed  by  the  continued  deposit  of  great 
rivers. 

Plantx. — The  forests  of  New  Guinea  abound  in  trees  of 
gigantic  size;  among  them  is  the  Dri/nbulanopx,  or  camphor- 
tree,  (of  Sumatra.)  On  the  low  S.E.  shores,  the  sago-palm 
lines  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  natives  cultivate,  with 
more  or  less  care,  rice,  maize,  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  .sago,  sugar- 
cane, and  at  least  three  species  of  banana.  Wild  nutmeg 
and  other  spices  are  found  in  the  woods;  but  the  only 
productions  of  those  forests,  sought  after  at  present,  are  the 
bark  of  the  Puluxarie  and  Masso//,  whii  h are  carried  by  the 
Malays  to  Japan  and  China,  w'here  they  are  esteemed  for 
their  supposed  febrifuge  and  other  medicinal  properties. 

Animals. — The  mammals  of  New  Guinea  appear  to  be  few 
in  number.  Of  the  species  hitherto  collected,  the  greater 
number  belong  to  the  marsupial  animals,  like  tho.se  rf  Aus- 
tralia. The  kangaroos,  however,  are  specifically  distinct, 
and  two  species  {Dendrnlagux)  have  the  peculiar  habit  of 
living  in  trees.  In  birds,  this  island  appears  to  be  more 
rich  : about  60  species  are  already  known.  Brilliant  feathers, 
particularly  those  of  the  bird-of-paradise,  are  among  the 
articles  exported  by  the  Mal.ayg.  'The  most  numerous  rribe 
is  that  of  the  parrots,  and  .New  Guinea  may  w’ithout  impro- 
priety be  called  the  Land  of  Cockatoos, 

Fnhahitants. — 'The  W.  shores  of  New  Guinea  have  been 
visited  for  ages  by  Malays,  chiefly  from  Ceram,  who  have  in 
some  places  settled  on  the  coasts,  and  intermarried  with  the 
natives,  whom  they  call  Orang  I’apua;  that  is.  men  with 
frizzled  hair.  The  Bapuans  are  negroes  of  small  statura 
distinguishable  from  the  African  negroes  by  the  narrow 
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ness  and  lateral  compression  of  the  head ; by  the  smallness, 
and  almost  disappearance  of  the  chin  ; by  the  excessive 
thickness  of  the  lii)S  and  breadth  of  the  nostrils,  the  nose 
bohig  often  curved  downwards  by  the  weight  of  the  orna- 
munts  attached  to  it.  The  natives  of  New  Guinea,  however, 
ait  evidently  a m'xed  people;  great  variety  of  features, 
(Jla  ay,  Jewish,  ajid  Papuan.)  as  well  as  of  color,  being 
often  r und  in  the  same  community.  The  general  opinion 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  in  the  lowest  stage 
ot  sa^  age  existence  seem''  to  be  unfounded.  Even  on  the 
coast!  most  remote  fi’on  those  habitually  visited  by  the 
Malajs,  the  Malayan  arts  of  boat  and  house-building  are 
well  understood.  The  natives  at  the  E.  end  of  the  i.sland 
have  large  canoes,  with  outriggers,  and  double  lateen  sails 
of  matting.  Their  dwellings,  raised  above  the  ground,  on 
four  posts,  are  firmly  and  neatly  constructed;  and  on  the 
low  coast  visited  by  Captain  Blackwood,  where  the  people 
seem  to  be  unusually  barbarous,  there  was  seen  a house  100 
feet  long,  with  an  arched  mot'  of  bamboo,  well  thatched. 
The  men  are  nearly  naked,  hideously  painted  and  tattooed. 
The  women  wear  petticoats  made  of  shreds  of  pandanus- 

leaf. Adj.  Papuan,  pap/oo-au;inhab.  P.VPUA,  pap'oo-a,  and 

Papuan. 

P.yPCDO  (p3-poo'do)  ]>.\Y.  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  Chili.  45  miles  N.P.  of  Valparaiso. 

PAP'WORTII  ST.  AG'NES,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of 
Cambridge  and  Huntingdon. 

PAPWOIiTII  ST.  EV'ERARD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  cos.of 
Cambridge  and  Huntingdon. 

P.\QUETA.  pd-kd/ti.  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  Bay  of  Bio- 
de-Janeiro.  about  4 miles  long,  and  | of  a mile  broad, 

PARA,  pi-r.d',  ("father  of  waters'!"’)  the  name  oiiginally 
applied  to  the  river  Amazon,  South  America,  but  now  em- 
ployed to  designate  its  S.  arm  or  estuary,  which  receives  the 
Tocantins  River.  It  has  a direct  length  of  about  200  miles, 
with  a breadth  varying  from  12  to  40  miles,  where  it  is  the 
widest.  At  its  entrance,  on  its  E.  side,  is  the  city  of  Pai  d.  It 
is  in  this  mouth  of  the  Amazon  that  the  hi>r».  is  chiefly 
manifested,  the  tide  rising  to  high-water  in  a few  minutes 
before  the  new  and  full  moons,  by  a vast  wave.  15  feet  in 
height  followed  sometimes  by  three  others,  which  enter  the 
estuary  with  irresistible  violence. 

PARA,  a vast  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  in  the  N.. 
nominally  comprising  nearly  all  the  Brazilian  territory 
watered  by  the  Amazon,  Rio  Negro,  and  their  tributaries, 
and  extending  N.  from  lat.  9°  S..  and  \V.  from  Ion.  45°  W. 
-rea,  estimated  at  983,898  square  miles.  Pop.  205.000.  of 
whom  10.000  are  supposed  to  be  Indians.  The  greater  part 
j[  this  region  is  covered  with  dense  primeval  forests.  Its 
valuable  products  are  in  immense  variety;  the  chief  articles 
of  commerce  are  rice,  manioc,  millet,  cotton,  sugar,  caout- 
chouc, cocoa,  sarsaparilla,  cloves,  balsams,  gums,  medicinal 
plants,  and  Brazil  nuts.  Para  is  divided  into  six  comarcas, 
subdivided  into  20  municipal  districts,  named  after  the 
principal  towns  which  they  contain.  It  sends  three  deputies 
to  the  General  Legi.slative  Assembly,  and  appoints  one  sena- 
tor. The  Provincial  Assembly  consists  of  28  members,  and 
holds  its  sittings  in  Para,  (Belem.)  In  the  interior  are 
some  scattered  villages,  mostly  on  tributaries  of  the  Ama- 
zon ; along  the  main  stream,  the  traveller  will  scarcely  see 
50  houses  in  300  miles. 

PARA,  pi-rd',  or  BELEM,  bd-l^Nof.  a seaport  city  of  Brazil, 
capital  of  the  above  province,  70  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  lat. 
of  Fort  Sao  Pedro  1°  28'  S..  Ion.  48°  30'  5"  W.  Pop.  estimated 
at  10,000,  mostly  of  European  descent.  It  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  B;iy  of  Guajara,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Para,  or  Tocantins,  and  has  a fine  ajipearauce 
from  the  river.  Chief  edifices,  the  governor’s  palace,  cathedral, 
several  other  churches,  convents,  barracks,  arsenal,  episcopal 
palace  and  seminary,  formerly  a Jesuits’  college ; a pri.son,and 
an  unfinished  theatre.  Vessels  of  large  draft  can  lie  near 
the  city,  and  the  cocoa,  caoutchouc,  i.singla.ss,  rice,  and  drugs 
exported  from  Brazil  are  chiefly  from  Para.  It  has  also  a 
trade  in  cotton,  vanilla,  annatto.  dye-woods,  honey,  wax, 
and  a great  variety  of  other  vegetable  and  animal  products. 
The  trade  is  mostly  with  Liverpool,  London.  Barbadoes,  Cay- 
enne, and  the  North  American,  and  other  Brazilijin  ports. 

PARABTAGO,  pi-rd-be-d'go.  a market-town  of  Lombardy, 
13  miles  W.N.W,  of  Milan.  Pop.  3000. 

PARABl  AGO,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  9 
miles  E.  of  Gallipoli. 

PARABUTI.  pOh'rdh'boo'tee',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Bacs.  29  miles  \V.  of  Peterwardein.  Pop.  3409. 

PARAQ.\TU,  pd  rd-.sd-too',  (written  also  IWRAZATU.)  a 
river  and  city  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas-Geraes.  The 
river  joins  the  Sao  Francisco  near  lat.  16°  20'  S.,  after  an  E. 
course  of  2'20  miles.  On  it.  near  its  head,  is  the  city  of 
Para^atu,  having  a Latin  school,  and  mines  of  gold  and 
diamonds  in  its  vicinity.  It  exports  sugar  and  coffee. 

PAR.\CELS,  pd-ra-sJis^  a group  of  islets  and  reefs  of  the 
China  .Sea.  mostly  between  lat.  16°  and  17°  N.,  and  Ion.  112° 
and  113°  .30'  E.,  1.50  miles  E.  of  Cochin-China. 

PAR.\CLET,  pd'rd'kld/,  a hamlet  of  France,  department 
of  Aube,  2^  miles  E.S,E.  of  Nogent-sur-Seine.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  a convent  founded  by  Abelard  in  the  twelfth 
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century,  and  of  which  Heloise  was  abbess  for  32  yeara 
The  remains  of  Abelard  were  depo.siied  in  it  in  1142.  The 
tomb  of  both,  a fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  hae 
been  removed  to  the  cemetery  of  P6re-la-Chaise,  Paris. 

PAR'ACLIF'TA,  a post-village,  and  the  capital  of  Sevier 
co.,  Arkansas.  165  miles  S.\V.  of  Little  Rock. 

PAR/ACOMBE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

PARADAS.  pd-rd/nds.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  25 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Seville,  deriving  its  n.ime  from  the  ancient 
Castle  of  Paradas,  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Arcos.  Per. 
4396. 

PARADEIS,  pd'rd-dice',  a village  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
circle,  and  near  Judenburg.  Pop.  1180. 

PARADE,  L.\,  Id  pd'rdd',  a town  of  Franco,  department  of 
Lot-et-Garonne,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Marmande.  Pop.  1121. 

PARtADISE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lancaster  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  Turnpike, 
10  miles  E.  of  Lancaster.  The  township  is  irtersected  by 
the  Columbia  Railroad.  Pop  2081. 

PARADISE,  a township  if  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  700. 

PARADISE,  a town.ship  ofli  erk  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.120P 

PARADISE,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co.,  Virginia. 

PARADISE,  a small  village  of  Macon  co.,  Tennessee. 

PARADISE,  a post-office  of  Muhlenburg  co.,  Kentucky. 

PARADISE,  a small  village  of  Ohio  co.,  Kentucky. 

PARADISE.  Ohio,  a station  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  6 miles  from  IVooster. 

PARADISE,  a post-village  in  Coles  co.,  Illinois,  80  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

PARALYSE  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  cc., 
Pennsylvania. 

PARADISE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  IVis- 
con  sin. 

PARADISE  YALLEV,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Penn 
sylvania. 

P.\RAD0MIN,  pd-rd-do-min',  or  pd-rd-do-meen',  a mark- 
et-town of  Russia,  government,  and  10  miles  S.  of  A'ilna. 
Pop. 1500. 

PAR'ADOX  LAKE,  in  the  S.  part  of  Essex  co..  New  Vork. 
Length.  4 miles. 

PAR^TONIUM.  SeeBARETOON. 

PARAGAU.  pd  rd-gow',  a river  of  South  America,  ri.ses  in 
Bolivia,  and  proceeding  N.,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween that  country  and  Brazil,  and  joins  the  Guapore.  Lat. 
13°  39'  S. 

P.\R  AGU.\,  an  i.sland  of  Mahay  Archipelago.  See  Palawan. 

PARAGUA.  a river  of  Venezuela,  and  department  of 
Otinoco,  tributary  to  the Carony,has  aN.cour.se  of  220  miles 
On  it  is  the  town  of  Barcelonetta. 

PAR  AGUAgU  or  PARAGUAZU.  pd  rd-gwd-sooh  a river  of 
Brazil,  province  of  Bahia,  after  a tortuous  E.  course  of  260 
miles  enters  the  Bay  of  Todos-o.s-Santos.  .35  miles  IV.N.W.  of 
Sao  Salvador.  Chief  affluent,  the  Jacuhype. 

PARAGUANA,  pd-rd-gwd'nd.  a peninsula  of  South  Ameri- 
ca. in  Venezuela,  department  of  Zulia.  province,  and  22  miles 
N.W.  of  Coro,  extending  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  in  lat.  12° 
N.,  Ion.  70°  W.  Length  and  breadth  about  40  miles  each 
The  surfitce  is  mountainous  in  the  centre,  w’hence  it  slopes 
gradually  to  the  coasts. 

PARAGUAY,  pd-rd-gwd'  or  pd-rd-gwP,  a large  river  of 
South  America,  and  one  of  the  principal  streams  uni'ing  to 
form  the  La  Plata;  rises  by  numerous  heads  in  the  ib\a- 
zilian  province  of  JIatto-Gros.so.  near  the  sources  of  the 
Guapore.  Tapajos,  and  Xingfi.  tributaries  of  the  .^nnizon, 
in  lat.  1-3°  S..  Ion.  between  5.5°  and  58°  W.  It  thence 
flows  mostly  S.,  between  the  territories  of  Bolivia  and  the 
Plata  Confederation  on  the  W..  and  those  of  Brazil  ami 
Paraguay  eastw-ard ; and  near  Corrientes.  lat.  27°  26'  S..  it 
unites  with  the  Parang.  Length.  1660  miles:  throughout 
nearly  all  whii  h.  to  the  influx  of  the  Jaurti  it  is  navigable 
It  receives  from  the  E.  the  Porrudos  and  Tebiquary.  from 
the  W.  the  Sipotuba.  JaurU.  G'aldan,  Pilcomayo,  and  Ver- 
mejo.  Between  lat.  17°  and  19°  S..  it  traverses  a wide  reeion 
of  swamps,  which  during  the  rains  form  a great  inland  sea. 

PARAGUAY,  a name  at  one  time  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  immense  regions  of  South  America,  between  lat.  H>°  S., 
and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  between  Chili  and  Peru  on 
the  \V.,  and  Brazil  on  the  E. ; but  now  confined  to  the  re- 
public of  Paraguay,  included  mo.stly  between  lat.  19°  and 
27°  35'  S.,  and  Ion.  .54°  10'  and  58°  40'  M'.,  and  nearly ’en- 
closed by  the  ParanA  and  ’Paragu.ay  Rivers,  which  separate 
it  from  the  Plata  Confederation  on  the  IV.,  and  fi-om  the 
Brazilian  province  of  Siio  Paulo  on  the  E.;  on  the  N.  it  has 
the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto-Gro.«so.  'The  space  thus  en- 
closed forms  a compact  territory  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a 
parallelogram,  averaging  almut  470  miles  in  length,  ami  200 
miles  in  breadth.  Area,  estimated  at  84.600  .square  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country^  Fivers^  tCc. — A mountain  range  of 
considerable  elevation  stretches  nearly  through  the  centre 
of  the  country  from  N.  to  S..  between  the  1‘aranftand  Para- 
guay, sending  the  drainage  in  opposi‘e  directions.  From 
the  mountain  regions  the  surface  first  ;.resents  a succession 
of  finely  diversified  lower  heights,  and  then  stretches  out 
into  rich  alluvial  plaius.  The  distance  fn  m the  water 
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shed  to  either  river  searcely  anywhere  exceeds  100  miles; 
hence,  the  tributaries  by  which  the  drainage  is  effected,, 
though  exceedingly  numerous,  have  comparatively  short 
courses.  By  far  the  largest  is  the  Tibicuari,  which,  owing 
to  a bend  in  the  water-shed,  has  its  course  considerably  pro- 
longed. The  Paraguay,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
republic  throughout  its  entire  extent  of  about  500  miles, 
rises  in  Brazil,  in  about  lat.  lo°  S.,  traversing  the  rich  pro- 
vinces of  Matto-Grosso  and  Cuyaba.  From  the  influx  of  the 
Jaurti  in  lat.  16°  to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  a distance 
of  19'*  of  latitude,  measuring  in  a strait  line,  there  is  not  a 
rapid  to  impede  the  navigation.  The  Parana  rises  at  two 
seasons  in  the  year,  viz.  during  the  tropical  rains,  and  in 
the  summer,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  .^ndes; 
the  heaviest  floods  take  place  during  the  summer  months, 
commencing  with  December.  Its  average  annual  rise  at  this 
season  is  about  6 feet.  The  Paraguay,  owing  to  its  lofty 
heights  and  to  its  narrower  channel,  rises  to  a much  great- 
er extent.  On  the  E.,  near  the  Jesuit  mission  of  Guarani, 
the  Parana  breaks  through  a mountain  range  called  Sierra- 
de  Maracay  or  Cordiliera-de-Maracaya,  forming  a remarkable 
cataract.  The  river,  which  above  the  rapids  is  12,600  feet 
wide,  suddenly  contracts  to  180  feet,  and  plunges  its  im- 
mense flood  down  a deep  rocky  gorge;  for  100  miles  after- 
wards, it  presents  little  else  than  a succession  of  falls  and 
rapids;  but  below  Candelaria,  where  it  trends  westward,  it 
flows  on  in  a smooth  and  uninterrupted  channel. 

Climate.,  Vt'^elation,  <£c. — The  climate,  though  for  the  most 
part  tropical,  has  its  exce.ssive  heat  greatly  modified  by  the 
inequalities  of  the  surfiice.  In  July  and  August,  frosts 
occasionally  occur.  The  whole  country  is  remarkable  for  its 
salubrity.  The  soil  is  of  great  fertility,  and  the  vegetation 
almost  unrivalled  in  its  luxuriance.  In  the  forests  are 
found  about  60  different  kinds  of  trees  furnishing  timber, 
dye-woods,  gums,  drugs,  perfumes,  oils,  fruits,  &c.  A prin- 
cipal product  is  the  yerba  male,  {Ilex  Paraguensis,)  or  Para- 
guay tea.  an  evergreen,  the  leaf  of  which  is  nearly  as  much 
used  for  infusion  in  this  and  the  neighboring  countries  of 
South  America,  as  the  Chinese  tea  is  in  the  United  States. 
The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  about  a foot  and  a half, 
and  has  slender  branches,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of 
eenna.  Formerly  8,000,000  pounds  of  the  Paraguay  tea 
were  annually  exported.  The  objects  of  agriculture  include 
the  greater  part  of  the  most  valuable  products  both  of  the 
tropical  and  temperate  zones.  On  all  the  alluvial  tracts 
where  cultivation  is  attempted,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco 
of  superior  quality,  rice,  maize,  and  culinary  vegetables 
yield  a rich  return.  The  large  plains  feed  immense  herds 
of  cattle,  which  are  slaughtered  chiefly  for  their  tallow, 
hides,  and  horns,  as  articles  of  export.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  country  is  rich  in  minerals;  about  17  leagues  from  the 
capital  is  a mountain  called  Acai,  near  which  the  inhabitants 
aver  there  is  often  found  small  lumps  of  silver  A watch- 
maker once  presented  some  gold  ore,  w'hich  he  extracted 
from  some  pebbles  that  he  found  in  the  interior,  to  Dr.  Fran- 
cia,  the  former  Dictator,  who  commanded  him  not  to  men- 
tion it  on  pain  of  death. 

Animals.  (£c. — The  wild  animals  of  Paraguay  include  the 
jaguar  or  tiger,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers;  the  puma 
or  cougar,  called  al.so  the  American  lion;  the  black  bear 
and  ant-eater,  the  tapir,  the  capibara  or  water-pig,  river 
cavies,  and  various  other  amphibious  animals.  Alligators 
aie  numerous  in  the  river  Paraguay,  and  have  been  seen 
30  feet  in  length.  The  wild  boar,  deer,  and  other  species 
of  animals  less  known,  inhabit  the  forests.  Snakes,  both 
large  and  small,  vipers,  scorpions,  &c.,  abound,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  20  different  kinds  of  serpents,  of  which 
the  rattlesnake  is  the  most  common.  The  boa-constrictor  is 
found  in  the  moist  places  adjoining  the  rivers.  Among  tlje 
feathered  tribe  are  the  cassowary  or  American  ostrich,  the 
peacock,  parrots  of  various  species,  papagayos,  parroquets, 
goldfinches,  nightingales,  and  nine  species  of  the  humming- 
bird. Wild  geese  abound  in  the  rivers  and  lake.s,  and  there 
is  also  a bird  called  the  toucan,  resembling  the  crow,  but 
having  a very  long  beak,  which  is  beautifully  variegated 
with  streaks  of  red,  yellow,  and  black. 

Commerce. — The  trade  of  Paraguay  consists  in  the  export 
of  its  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  tallow,  wax,  honey, 
cattle,  horses,  mule.s,  wool,  leather,  &o.  Its  commerce  has 
been  greatly  retarded  by  the  selfish  policy  of  the  govern^ 
merit  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which,  taking  undue  advantage  of 
ita  command  of  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  the  outlet  to  the 
Paraguay  and  Paiana,  rigorously  excluded  all  Intercourse 
between  the  countries  tributary  to  these  streams  and  other 
nations.  But  since  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Rosas,  the 
Dictator  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  a more  liberal  policy 
has  p'-evailed.  and  in  October,  1852,  the  navigation  of  the  La 
Plata,  Parani,  and  Uruguay  wm  declared  free  to  all  foreign 
vessels  under  120  tons  I’ogistoi. 

Government. — Paraguay  declared  Itself  independent  of 
Spain  in  1810.  From  about  1812  to  1840  its  affairs  wei-e 
ontuely  controlled  by  Dr.  Fi’ancia.  who  being  first  elected 
Consul;  became  dictator  in  1814.  and  continued  to  administer 
the  government  with  great  ability  till  his  UeJith,  at  the  ad- 
vauced  ago  ot  84  years.  By  a judicious  exercise  of  arbitrary 


power,  he  preserved  the  country  from  those  dissensions  and 
civil  wars  from  which  the  other  South  American  states  have 
suffered  so  deeply.  His  policy  of  rigorouslv  excluding  from 
his  dominions  all  foreigners,  without  excention.  contriliut.'d 
not  only  to  pre.^^erve  the  tranquillity  oi  tne  counti-y,  nut 
also  to  consolidate  the  different  elements  of  the  population 
into  one  mass,  and  to  form  them  into  a nation.  Immediately 
after  his  death,  the  government  of  a junta  of  five  was 
established;  subsequently  the  number  was  reduced  to  two; 
Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  (the  present  president,)  acting  as 
civil  magistrate,  and  Mariano  Roque  Alonzo  as  the  military 
commandant.  In  1846,  Lopez  was  elected  president  for 
life.  The  republic  is  divided  into  parlidos  or  departments, 
each  of  which,  commanded  by  a comisionado  or  commis- 
sioner, chosen  by  the  president,  to  whom  alone  he  is  re- 
sponsible. It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  commis- 
sioner becomes  a petty  tyrant,  and  exacts  in  the  name  of 
the  president,  not  only  the  services  of  the  poor,  but  even 
the  property  of  the  wealthy.  The  army  of  the  republic  was 
lately  rai.sed  to  40.000  men. 

Education. — Dr.  Francia  established  schools  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  required  that  every  white  male 
child  should  attend  the  parochial  school  of  the  department 
until  it  should  acquire  the  first  rudiments  of  an  education. 
The  people  of  Paraguay,  therefore,  are  generally  better  edu- 
cated than  their  neighbors  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  first  printing-press  was  established 
by  President  Lopez  in  1843.  and  is  the  only  one  in  the 
country,  the  government  exacting  a heavy  license  on  all 
such  enterpri.ses,  and  subjecting  them  to  severe  penalties. 
A governmental  organ,  called  the  "‘El  Paraguayo,”  is  issued 
weekly. 

Religion. — The  religion  of  the  country  is  Roman  Catholic, 
although  in  May,  1846,  President  Lopez  issued  a decree  that 
no  foreigner  should  be  molested  on  account  of  his  religion, 
but  would  not  grant  them  a place  of  worship  ; until  then  it 
was  not  safe  for  any  one  to  express  his  opinion  on  religious 
subjects. 

Population,  &c. — The  population  of  Paraguay  is  variously 
estimated  by  different  authorities  at  300,000.  800,000,  and 
1,200.000 ; it  probably  does  not  fall  short  of  1,000,000.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  Europeans  from 
the  N.  of  Spain.  Caste  here  is  carried  to  a great  extent,  and 
the  feeling  of  aversion  which  the  white  population  enter- 
tain towards  the  natives,  even  the  despotic  pow'er  of  Dr. 
Francia  was  unable  to  break  down.  In  1846  the  prejudice 
against  the  natives  and  negroes  gained  such  an  influenoe 
among  the  dominant  party,  that  a colored  person  was  not 
allow'ed  to  enter  a church  with  shoes  on.  Of  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  the  Guaranis,  (gw^-rd-nees'.)  who  inhabit  the  Chaco, 
are  the  most  numerous.  The  Payaguas.  inhabiting  the  left 
bank  of  Paraguay  River,  are  chiefly  porters.  A tribe  called 
the  Tobaydsare  a common  enemy,  and  the  government  often 
has  to  make  vigorous  efforts  in  order  to  repel  their  inroads. 
Dr.  Francia  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  bringing  these  peo- 
ple into  a more  perfect  state  of  subordination  and  civilization 
than  has  ever  been  done  before  with  any  nation  of  American 
aborigines.  The  number  of  Indian  villages  and  missions  is 
very  considerable.  They  generally  consist  of  stone  or  mud- 
houses,  covered  with  tiles,  and  have  a large  square  in  the 
centre,  in  which  is  the  pi'iest’s  house  and  a church;  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  each  being  .seldom  less  than  600, 
and  often  exceeding  2000. 

//(stoj’y.— -Paraguay  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
who  .sailed  up  the  Parana  in  1.526.  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la 
.\sunoion,(A.ssumption  the  present  capital,)  was  founded  in 
1536.  In  subjugating  the  country,  the  native  inhabitants 
were  parcelled  out  as  slaves  to  the  coniiuerors,  who  treated 
them  with  great  cruelty.  In  1554  the  first  bishop  of  Para- 
guay brought  with  him  laws  and  regulations  for  their  pro- 
tection. Two  years  later,  in  1556,  Jesuit  missionaries  made 
their  appearance  in  Paraguay. and,  by  exercising  gentleness 
and  policy,  succeeded  in  bringing  many  of  the  Indians  under 
the  restraints  of  civilized  life.  When  this  order  was  expelled 
from  the  Spanish  dominions  in  1767,  other  priests  were  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  them  in  Paraguay.  The  principal  towns 
areAs.'-uniption  thecap  tal. Villa  Rica,  and  Steenibucfi  or  Pi- 
lar,-—-.Inhab,  Paraguay.\n,  pd-ri  g\vi/An.  (Sn,  Par.aguayo, 
pd-r.l-gwA'yo.) 

PARAIIIBA,  PARAHYRA,  or  PARAIBA,  pd-rd-ee/bi  a 
river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Parahiba,  to  which  it  gives  name, 
joins  the  Atlantic  by  an  estuary,  in  lat.  7°  8' S.,  Ion.  34°  45’ 
W.,  after  an  eastward  course  of  270  miles.  In  summer  its 
bed  is  dry  beyond  20  leagues  from  its  mouth,  near  which, 
on  its  S.  bank,  is  the  city  of  Parahiba. 

PARAIIIBA,  a maritime  province  of  Brazil,  intersected 
by  the  7th  parallel  of  S,  latitude,  between  lat,  6°  and  8°  S., 
and  Ion,  .34° 40'  and  38°  40'  W.,  having  E.  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  inland  the  provinces  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  and  Pei'- 
nambuco.  Area,  estimated  at  40,085  square  miles.  Pop. 
266,000.  The  surface  is  mostly  elevated.  The  principal 
rivers  ape  the  Parahiba  and  Mamanguape,  The  chief  pro- 
ducts are  cotton  and  sugar,  with  Brazibwood,  drugs,  and  tim- 
ber. Cattle  of  Furopeun  breeds  are  numeious.  'I'he  ))rinci- 
pal  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  rum.  Parahiba  sends  5 
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•lepiities  to  the  general  legislative  assembly,  and  appoints  2 
senators.  The  provincial  assembly,  composed  of  28  mem- 
lieis,  holds  irs  sittings  in  the  town  of  Parahiba.  The  edu- 
cational establishments  include  a lyceum  or  college,  and  46 
primary  schools. 

PAKAIIIHA,  a maritime  city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  a pro- 
vince. and  the  centre  of  its  trade,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Parahiba.  near  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic,  65  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Pernambuco.  Pop.  15.000.  It  consists  of  a lower  and 
an  upper  town.  The  former  is  the  commercial  quarter; 
one  of  its  chief  edifices  is  a fine  government  warehouse.  In 
the  upper  town,  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  the 
architecture  antiquated.  Here  are  Franciscan  and  other 
convents,  the  principal  churches,  prison,  governor’s,  palace, 
military  arsenal  and  treasury,  which  last  is  built  in  an  im- 
posing style.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  sugar,  cotton,  and  Bra- 
zil-wood. Near  the  city  are  some  cotfee  plantations. 

PAK-IIIIBA-DO-SUL,  pi-ii-ee'bd-do-sool,  or  the  SOUTH- 
ERN PARAHIBA,  a river  of  Brazil,  provinces  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Sao  Joao  de 
Praya.  in  lat.  21°  40'  S..  Ion.  40°  45'  W.,  after  an  E.  course  of 
500  miles.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Pombal,  Muriahe,  and 
P.araibuno,  with  which  last  it  forms  all  the  N,  boundary  of 
the  province  of  Rio. 

P.\RAII1B.A-D0-SUL.  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  40 
miles  N.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pop.  2000.  It  was  made  head 
of  ao  electoral  college  in  1840. 

I'ARAIIIBUNA.  pd-rilee-boo/nd.  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince, and  80  miles  N.E.  of  Siio  Paulo.  Pop.  of  district, 
2000. 

PAllAHTTING.A,  pi-rd-ee-tin'gd,  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince. and  140  miles  N.E.  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Parahiba.  Pop.  4000. 

IMRAIIYBA,  two  rivers  of  Brazil.  See  P.\rahiba. 

P.\  R.AMARIBO.  par'a-inarte-bo,  the  capital  town  of  Dutch 
Guiana,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Surinam,  5 miles  from  its 
mouth  iii  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  5°  49'  N.,  Ion.  55°  22'  W.  Esti- 
mated population,  20,000.  mostly  blacks.  It  is  regularly 
and  well  built ; the  streets  are  unpaved,  but  ornamented 
with  rows  of  tamarind  and  orange  trees.  It  has  Lutheran, 
Calvi!iistic,  Roman  Catholic,  and  English  churches,  Portu- 
guese and  German  Jewish  synagogue.s,  and  is  the  centre  of 
the  trade  of  the  colony.  Fort  Zeelandia,  N.  of  the  town,  is 
the  I'csidence  of  the  governor.  In  a hospital  for  lepers,  on 
Che  right  bank  of  the  Coppename,  450  patients  ai-e  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  colony.  'I'he  Kwatta  Canal, 
begun  in  1846.  is  the  first  public  work  executed  by  free 
laborers.  In  1847.  145  ships  entered,  and  151  left  the  port. 

PARAM.ATTA.  par'a-mat/ta.  a town  of  New  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Cumberland,  on  the  Paramatta  River.  13  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Sydney,  with  which  it  communicates  daily  by  steamboats. 
Pop.  4t.')4.  It  consists  mostly  of  a single  street,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  governor  of  the 
colony,  with  extensive  grounds.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  factory 
for  female  convicts,  and  it  has  also  several  orphan  a.sylums, 
schools,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  an  observatory.  Steamers 
and  coaches  ply  daily  between  it  and  Sydney. 

PARA.MATTA,  a river  of  New  South  Wales,  enters  Port 
Jackson  after  an  E.  course  of  12  miles. 

PARA.MQ  D’.ASSUAY,  pd'rd-mo  dIs-swP,  a pass  across 
the  Andes,  in  Ecuador,  between  lat.  0° and  2°  S.  Elevation, 
15,528  feet. 

PARAMO  DEL  STL,  pd'ra-mo  d§l  seel,  a village  of  Spain, 
province,  and  about  6U  miles  from  Leon.  Pop.  1296, 

PARAMO,  MOUNTAINS  OF.  See  Andes. 

PARAMOOSHEER,  PARAMOUCHI R,  or  PARAMU- 
SCHIR.  p3-ri-moo-sheert,  written  also  PORAMUSHIR  and 
POROMCSCHIR.  one  of  the  Koorile  Islands,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  belonging  to  Russia,  35  miles  S.  of  Kamtchatka.  Lat. 
50°  50'  N..  Ion.  155°  'liV  E.  Length,  from  N.  to.  S.,  60  miles; 
breadth,  20  miles.  Surface  mountainous,  and  bare  of  tim- 
ber. 1 1 abounds  with  wild  animals,  and  exports  large  quan- 
tities of  fox.  otter,  and  wolfskins. 

PARA  MU,  pA-rd-moot,  a river  of  South  America,  tributary 
to  the  Orinoco.  It  was  partially  traced  by  Sir  R.  Schom- 
burgk  in  1839. 

I'AIPAMUS.  a village  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jersey,  about  7 
miles  N.W.  of  Hackensack,  contains  a church  and  a mill. 

PAR.AMYTHIA  or  PARAMPTHl  A. pd  rd  ine-thee'd. a town 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Epirus,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Yanina. 
Pop.  5000.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a lower  town,  has  an 
old  castle,  garrisoned  by  'furlis,  and  remains  of  ancient 
walls.  It  is  a Greek  bishop  s see. 

PARANA.  pd-rd  nd',  a large  river  of  South  America,  and 
one  of  tile  principal  which  contribute  to  form  the  Plata, 
rises  bj'  numerous  heads  in  the  Brazilian  province  of  Minas 
Geraes.  between  lat.  22°  and  23°  S..  and  Ion.  4.5°  and  4C°  W., 
near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Doce  and  Sao  Francisco,  and 
le.ss  than  12.)  miles  from  the  .Atlantic  Ocean.  It  fiows  in  a 
S.W.  direction,  bounding  the  state  of  Paraguay  on  the  E. 
and  S.,  and  separating  it.  with  the  Brazilian  province  of 
Matto-Grosso,  from  S.ao  Paulo,  and  the  .Argentine  province 
of  Cori'ientes.  Near  Corrientes  in  lat  27°25'S.,  it  joins  the 
Paraguay  River,  and  confers  its  own  name  on  the  united 
stream.  'I'hence  its  course  is  generally  southwaid  to  within 
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50  miles  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  unites  with  the  Uru- 
guay River  to  form  the  estuary  of  the  Plata.  Its  total 
cour.se  is  at  least  2000  miles.  lu  its  upper  part  it  receives 
numerous  large  affluents,  as  the  Parana-lba,*  Tiete,  Pardo, 
Paranapanema,  and  Curitiba;  but,  owing  to  fiills,  it  is  navi- 
gable only  to  the  island  of  Ajiipe,  100  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Paraguay.  It  contains  numerous  fertile 
islands.  Below  this  point  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  300 
tons,  and  receives  the  considerable  rivers  Saladoand  Quarto 
from  the  W.  Few  towns  border  it  in  its  upper  part.  In  the 
territory  of  the  Plata  Confederation.  Candelaria,  Ith,  Itali, 
Corrientes,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Santa  Fe,  are  on  its  banks. 

Parana  is  also  a name  of  the  Rio  Negro,  (Rrazil.)  which 
see.  For  Parana  City,  see  Ba.iada  de  Santa  F£. 

PARANAGUA,  pAidnd-gw^',  a maritime  town  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  a ba}'^  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Atlantic,  170  miles  S.W.  of  Santos.  Pop.  70U0.  It  is  mostly 
huilt  of  stone;  its  former  Jesuits’ college  is  now  converted 
into  public  offices.  Its  port  is  fitted  for  vessels  of  400  tons. 

P A R ANAHIBA  or  PARANAHYBA.  See  P.arnahiba. 

PARANA-IBA,  PARANAHIBA  or  PARANAHYBA,  pii- 
r^-nd-ee'bd,  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Goyaz.  joins  the 
Curumba  to  form  the  Parana.  180  miles  S.  of  A illa-Boa,  after 
a westward  course  of  about  500  miles.  On  it,  near  its  source, 
is  the  town  of  Paranahiba. 

PAR  AN  APAN  EME,  pd  rd-na-pd-nii/mi,  and  PAR  ANN  AN, 
pd-rdn-ndn',  are  considerable  rivers  of  Brazil,  pro\inces  of 
Sao  Paulo  and  Goyaz,  respectively  tributaries  to  the  Parana 
and  Tocantins. 

PAR/AN  CITY,  a village  in  Marion  co.,  Iowa,  100  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

PARANGLA,  pd-rdng^gla,  or  PARANG,  p^'rdng',  a moun- 
tain pass  of  Piti,  in  the  M est  Himalayas,  which  at  its  summit 
is  18.500  feet  above  sea-lev  el.  Liit.  32°  30'  N.,  Ion.  78°  E. 

PARANPERA,  pd-idn-pi/bd,  a river  of  Brazil,  rise.s  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  joins  the  Sao  Francisco  on 
the  right,  about  40  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Para, 
Total  course,  about  250  miles. 

PARAPITI,  pd-rd  pe  tee',  a river  of  Bolivia,  which  issues 
from  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Lake  Grande,  fiows  E.N.E..  and 
after  a course  of  about  80  miles  falls  into  Lake  Ubai  on  the  S. 

PAUATI,  pd-rd-tee',  a seaport  town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  135  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  the  NY, 
coa.st  of  the  Bay  of  Angra.  Pop.  10,000.  It  is  small,  re- 
gularly built,  and  has  .several  churches  and  a grammar 
school.  It  has  an  extensive  commerce,  and  numerous  dis- 
tilleries. 

PARAY-LE-MONIAL,  pd'rd'- leh - mo'nee'dP,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Saoue-et-Loire,  in  a rich  valley,  7 
miles  W.  of  Charolles.  Pop.  in  1852,  3481. 

PARAZATU.  See  Par.a9.ytu. 

paiic£,  paR'sd',  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe,  11  miles  N.W.  of  La  Fleche,  on  the  Sarthe.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2412. 

PAKCHELAG.\  CREEK,  Georgia.  See  Pats.alig.a. 

P.\R'CHER’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio. 

PAIICHIM,  paRK'im,  or  PARCHEN,  paRK'en,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  Elbe.  21  miles 
S.E.  of  Schwerin.  Pop.  6489.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  sub- 
divided into  an  old  and  new  town,  and  has  manutactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  leather,  chiccory,  straw  bats,  and  tobacco. 

PARCHWri’Z,  paRK'wits,  a walled  town  of  Prussian  Sile- 
sia, 10  miles  N.E.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Katzbacb.  Pop.  1315. 

PARCIP'AN  Y’,  a post-village  of  Morris  co..  New  Jer.sey,  on 
the  Parcipany  River,  about  7 miles  N.  of  Moriistown,  con- 
tains 2 churches,  5 stores,  and  an  acadenfy.  Pop.  estimated 
at  300. 

PARCZOW.  paRt-.sov'.  a town  of  Poland,  province,  and  46 
miles  S.E.  of  Siedlec.  Pop.  2830. 

PAll'DEEVlLLE,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. on  Fox  River,  and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.R., 
9 m.  E of  Portage  City.  It  has  3 stores,  1 mill,  and  50  houses. 

PARDO,  paR'do,  a river  of  Brazil,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Sanguexuga  and  the  Vermelho,  in  the  S.  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Matto-Gro.sso.  After  a course  of  about  280  miles, 
generally  S.E..  it  joins  the  Pai’aiia  on  the  riglit,  iu  lat.  21° 
36'  S. 

PARDUBITZ,  paR'd 00-bits',  a town  of  Bohemia,  ciicle  of 
Chrudiin,  on  the  Elbe,  61  miles  E.  of  Prague,  and  on  the 
Northern  States  Railw.ay.  Pop.  2546. 

PARECHIA,  pd-r.-i-kee'a,  or  PARC,  pi'ro.  (anc.  Pah-ox.)  ths 
capital  town  of  the  island"  of  Paros.  Grecian  Archipelago,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  island.  It  contains  nuinei-ou.s  fragments 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  about  4 miles  E.  are  the  quarries  of 
the  celebrated  Paiian  marble. 

PARECIS.  pi-rA-sees',  a cordillera  of  Brazil,  in  the  N.AV. 
of  the  province  of  Matto-Gro.s.so.  in  lat.  15°  to  19°  8. 

PAREDES  D.Y  BEIR.A.  pA-rA'drs  da  ba  ee'rA.  a town  and 
parish  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira  Alta,  about  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Lamego.  Pop.  800. 


* Some  geographers  call  that  portion  of  the  river  whien  i| 
above  the  junction  of  the  Parana  Iha,  the  Rio  Grande,  ccd 
sicleriiig  the  Parana  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  Uieso  iw 
brauuhes. 
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PAREDES  DE  NAYA,  pS-ra/cSs  dAnI'vl,  a town  of  Spain, 

Eirovince,  and  15  miles  N.VV.  of  Palencia,  in  a marsh,  near 
he  Canal  of  Campos.  Pop.  4662.  It  has  4 parish  churches, 
i hospital,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  hempen  cloths. 

PAUEDOX,  pa-ra-don/,  or  GREAT  PAREDON  KAY,  an 
island  of  the  West  Indies,  in  the  old  Bahama  Channel,  N.  of 
Cuba.  Lat.  22°  25'  N.,  Ion.  78°  8'  W.  Length,  10  miles,  by 
2 miles  m breadth.  On  its  N.  side  is  tolerable  anchorage. 

PAUEENUGGUR,  pd-ree-nhg'gilr,  a ruined  city  of  West 
Ulndostan,  the  remains  of  which,  near  Veravvow,  a town  on 
the  peninsula  of  Parkur,  lluun  of  Cutch,  extend  over  a space 
of  2 miles. 

PAKENZO,  p3-rSn'zo,  a fortified  seaport  town  of  Istria, 
on  its  W.  coast,  10  miles  N.  of  Rovigno.  Pop.  2190. 

IbiRETO,  pi-r/i'to.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  pro- 
vince, and  S.  of  Acqui.  Pop.  2860. 

P.iHGA,  par'gd,  a fortified  maritime  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Epirus,  on  a steep,  rocky  height,  opposite  the 
icland  of  Paxo,  .33  miles  W..\.W.  of  Arta.  Lat.  39°  16'  24" 
N.,  Ion.  20°  23'  30"  E.  Pop.  4000.  Its  native  inhabitants, 
between  1814  and  1816.  vigorously  and  successfully  resisted 
Ali  Pa.sha  of  Yanina,  then  lived  for  three  years  under  British 
protection,  and  wholly  abandoned  the  town  when  restored 
to  the  Sultan  in  1819. 

PAR'HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

PARII.\.’\l.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sutfoik. 
IWR'IIAM’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Catahoula  parish, 
Louisiana. 

PARHAM’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co.,  Virginia. 
PARI  A.  GULF  OF.  See  Gulf  of  Paki.^. 

PARGDA,  a village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
In  the  interior  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

PA'RIDSONGt,  or  PIIART,  fd'ree,  a village  of  Bootan,  on 
the  frontier  of  Thibet.  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ta.ssi.soodon. 

PARIGNfi  L’EVEQUE,  pi'reen'yfl/  lA'vdk',  a town  of 
France,  dep.  of  Sarthe.  9 miles  S.E.  of  Le  Mans.  Pop.  3430. 

PARIM.4.  pl-ree'md,  a river  of  Brazil,  the  principal  head 
stream  of  the  Rio  Branco.  See  Rio  Branco. 

PA  LIMA,  SIERRA,  se-^r'rd  pd-ree'mi  or  PARIME,  pd- 
ree^nA  (?)  an  irregular  cluster  of  mountains  of  Venezuela,  lat. 
4°  to  6°  30'  N.,  Ion.  64°  to  67°  W..  connected  on  the  S.E. 
with  the  Sierra  Pacaraima,  and  giving  rise  to  the  Orinoco 
and  other  large  rivers.  SIouNT  Maravaca,  the  highest  point, 
is  above  10.000  feet  high. 

PARINACOCIIAS,  (pA-re-nA-ko'chAs,)  Lake  of.  in  South 
Peru,  department  of  Ayacucho,  S.W.  of  Pausa.  surrounded 
by  high  mountains.  It  is  20  miles  in  length  from  N.W.  to 
S.E..  traverseil  by  the  river  Pausa.  and  is  stated  to  be  10.000 
feet  above  the  Scu.  Its  gives  name  to  a province  of  Peru. 

PARIN'  ACOG'A,amountain  peak  of  Bolivia,  near  the  coast, 
in  lat.  18°  10'  S.,  Ion.  69°  11'  W.  Height,  22,03J  feet. 

PARIS,  pAr'ris,  (Fr.  pron.  pA'ree';  Ger.  pron.  jiA-rissb  It. 
pA-ree'jee;  Port,  and  Sp.  Paris,  fiA-reeceb  anc.  Lide’tia, 
or  LuteHia  Pari.yiohum,  afterwards  ParUii;  Gr.  Anvrijria 
or  AovKijna:)  the  metropolis  of  the  French  Empire,  the 
great  centre  of  European  civilization  and  learning,  and, 
after  London,  the  mo.st  populous  city  in  Christendom,  is  situ- 
ated on  both  banks  of  the  river  Seine,  111  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  212  miles  S.E.  of  London.  Lat.  of  the  Gbservatory. 
48°  50'  12"  N.,  Ion.  2°  20'  22^"  E.  Mean  temperature  of  the 
year,  51°-;>:  winter,  37°-8;  summer,  64°-5  Fahrenheit.  Mean 
annual  fall  of  rain,  25  inches ; average  number  of  rainy  days, 
105:  days  on  which  snow  falls,  12.  The  city  has  recently 
been  surrounded  by  a line  of  new  fortifications,  at  an  ex 
pense  of  about  $100,000,000.  They  consist  of  a wall  33  feet 
in  height,  bastioned  and  terraced,  embrai  ing  both  banks  of 
the  Seine  with  a continuous  enclosure  22  miles  in  circuit. 
The  wall  is  lined  with  a fosse  about  20  feet  deep,  and 
strengthened  by  outworks  comprising  14  detached  forts. 
These  fortifications  take  in  much  of  the  suburbs,  and  even 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  limits  of  the  city  proper 
are  traced  by  an  interior  wall,  erected  at  a much  earlier  date 
for  fi.scal  purposes.  In  this  wall  are  50  gates  or  barriers,  at 
which  the  nctroi,  or  duties  on  g(jods  brought  into  Paris,  are 
levied.  Matiy  of  these  barriers  are  magnificent  structures. 
Among  others  may  be  specified  the  Barriere  de  Neuilly,  con- 
sisting of  two  pavilions.  and  having  in  front  the  splendid' 
triumphal  arch  De  Tlitoile;  the  Barri5res  de  Vincennes,  de 
fit.  .Martin,  de  Fontainebleau,  de  Reuilly.  de  Chartres,  and  do 
Passy.  Outside  the  barriers  and  their  connecting  wall,  is  a 
large,  fine  y-planted  zone,  which  nearly  makes  the  circuit 
of  the  town,  forming  an  excellent,  though  not  very  much 
frequented  promenade,  called  Outer  Boulevards,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Inner  Boulevards,  whi  li  form  asimilar 
internal  zone;  the  latter  consist,  in  their  finest  parts,  of  a 
magnificent  central  thoroughfore,  bounded  on  either  side 
by  a d uble  row  of  trees,  under  which  a broad  and  elevated 
pathway  has  been  formed,  and  lined  by  elegant  shops  and 
mansions,  the  whole  forming  a .scene  of  animated  gaiety  and 
splendor  which  no  other  capital  in  Eurojte  can  eijual. 

The  Seine  traver.ses  the  city  in  a W.N.W.  direction,  and 
has  a medium  breadth  of  450  feet,  which  is  about  the  width 
of  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  but  nearly  one-third  less 
than  that  of  the  Thames  at  London.  It  here  forms  two  is- 
lands— lie  St.  Louis  a<id  He  de  la  Cite — on  which  last  is  situ- 


ated the  Cathedral  Church  of  Notre  Dame.  It  is  lined  with 
quays,  built  of  solid  masonry,  forming  large  terraces,  with 
a roadway  in  the  centre  and  a footpath  on  either  side,  gene 
rally  planted  with  trees.  The  quays  extend  about  11  mile» 
along  the  river,  and,  in  addition  to  the  .splendid  walks  which 
they  afford,  serve  the  important  purpose  of  protecting  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city  from  inundations,  from  which,  pre- 
vious to  their  erection,  it  often  suffered.  The  number  of 
bridges  across  the  Seine  is  27,  of  which  16  are  of  stone,  7 ai  e 
suspension  bridges,  3 a combination  of  stone  and  iron,  and 
1 is  of  wood.  'Tliose  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  Pont 
d’Austerlitz,  or  Pont  du  Jardin  des  Plantes,  400  feet  long, 
by  37  feet  broad,  with  stone  piers,  and  5 arches  of  cast  iron  ; 
the  Pont  Neuf,  an  ancient  bridge,  the  longest  of  all,  being 
1020  feet  in  length,  .situated  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
forming  one  of  the  principal  thoroughferes;  near  the  middle 
of  this  bridge  is  a fine  eque.strian  statue  of  Henry  IV.;  the 
Pont  des  Arts,  a light  and  elegant  iron  bridge  of  9 arches, 
resting  on  stone  piers;  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  or  Pont 
de  Louis  XYI..  adorned  with  12  colossal  shitues  of  whit*- 
marble;  and  the  Pont  de  Jena,  a remarkably  handsome 
structure,  consisting  of  5 elliptical  arches,  and  decorated 
with  a cornice  imitated  from  the  temple  of  Mars  at  Horne, 
and  garlands  of  oak  and  laurel.  The  portion  of  Paris  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  is  the  most  extensive, 
and  contains  the  finest  .squares  and  monuments,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  palaces,  public  offices.  &c.  It  is  also  the 
richest  and  most  commercial,  its  cent i-e  being  occupied  liy 
the  Bourse,  or  Exchange  of  France.  The  left  bank  of  the 
river  contains  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  old  noblesse,  the  Pays  Latin,  the  seat  of  the 
principal  educational  establishments,  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  hospitals.  A great  portion  of  this  quarter  is  built 
from  the  quarries  extending  under  the  river.  The  exc.a- 
vations  made  in  quarrying  formed  the  celebrated  cata- 
combs used  as  a place  of  deposit  for  the  bones  taken  fi-orn 
the  cemeteries  at  tlie  time  of  their  suppression.  The  num- 
ber of  skeletons  deposited  here  was  .said  to  be  3.000.000.  The 
space  included  between  the  city  wall  and  the  fortified  circle 
comprises  the  communes  of  the  hanlieue,  in  which  the 
population  has  greatly  increased  within  a few  years,  though 
a great  part  of  it  is  still  occupied  by  fields  and  gardeus. 

The  hou.ses  of  Paris  are  almost  all  built  of  white  calca- 
reous stone.  Their  general  height  is  from  5 to  6 stories, 
each  arranged  as  a distinct  tenement,  and  reached  by  a com 
mon  stair.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  stair  is  not  entered 
immediately  from  the  street,  but  is  preceded  by  a pork 
cocher  or  carriage  entrance  leading  into  a court,  round  the 
sides  of  which  the  houses  rise  in  lofty  piles. 

Streets  and  S/uares. — The  streets  iu  several  of  the  newer 
parts  of  the  town  are  straight,  wide,  airy,  and  excellently 
paved,  both  in  the  centre  for  carriages,  and  on  the  sides  for 
foot-passengers;  but  in  the  older  portions,  as  a general  rule, 
the  streets  are  irregular  in  the  extreme,  cutting  each  otln^r, 
not  in  parallel  lines,  but  at  all  kinds  of  angles,  and  many 
of  them,  even  in  leading  thoroughfares,  so  narrow  that  cai 
ri.ages  have  difficulty  in  passing.  The  finest  streets,  after  the 
Inner  Boulevards,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  are 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  on  (he  N.  bank  of  the  Seine,  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  continued  across  the  Place  de  Vendome,  and  there- 
after by  the  Rue  de  Castiglione,  the  Rue  Royale,  the  Rue  du 
Chausse  d’Antin.  and  the  Rue  des  Pyramides.  There  are 
in  Paris  about  70  ]>laas  or  squares.  By  far  the  finest  of 
these  is  the  Place  de  Concorde,  situated  between  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries  on  the  E.,  and  the  still  larger,  if  not 
finer  gardens  of  the  Champs  Elysees  on  theW. ; it  opens 
.S.  on  the  Pont  Louis  XVI.,  which  leads  directly  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  N.  on  the  Rue  Royale.  terminated  by 
the  beautiful  colonnade  of  the  .Madelaine;  it  is  adorned 
with  fountains  and  various  monuments,  of  which  the  most 
conspicuous  is  an  obeli.sk  transported  from  Luxor,  in  Egypt. 
The  other  squares  de.serving  of  notice  are  the  Place  A’en- 
dome,  an  irregular  octagon  lined  by  lofty  edifices  of  uni- 
form appearance,  the  centre  occupied  by  a splendid  co- 
lumn, erected  by  Napoleon,  modelled  from  that  of  'Trajan, 
at  Rome,  and  covered  with  ba.s-reliefs  cast  from  1200  jneces 
of  cannon  taken  in  war;  the  Place  de  la  Rastile-  occupying 
the  site  of  the  notorious  prison  of  that  name:  the  Place  du 
Chatelet.  with  a fountain  iu  its  centre,  consisting  of  a cir- 
cular basin  20  feet  in  diameter,  with  columns  58  feet  high, 
divided  by  bands  of  bronze  gilt,  inscribed  with  Napoleon's 
jirincipal  victories;  and  the  Place  de  Carrousel,  between  tLa 
Tuileries  and  the  liOuvre. 

There  are  in  Paris  several  .splendid  triumphal  arches,  of 
which  (he  Arc  de  I’Ktoile.  before  alluded  to.  is  the  most  re- 
markable, being  indeed  the  most  stupendous  structnro  of 
the  kind  ever  erected  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
It  forms  a mass,  of  which  the  plan  is  147  feet  by  73  feet;  the 
height  is  162  feet.  'The  effect  of  its  extraordinary  dimensions 
is  greatly  enhanced  fiy  the  simplicity  of  its  form,  and  by  its 
position;  for,  standing  quite  separate  from  any  other  build- 
ing, it  is  .seen  to  the  very  best  advantage.  In  the  Place  du 
Carrousel  is  a splendid  triumphal  arch.  45  fiiet  high  by  60 
feet  long  and  29  feet  broad,  designed  after  the  arch  of  Sei> 
tlmius  Severus,  at  Rome;  it  consists  of  a central,  and  twe 
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«nia\ler  lateral  arches,  the  entablature  supported  by  elsjht 
columns  of  red  marble,  over  each  of  which  is  a statue,  while 
H low  attic  above  the  entablature  is  crowned  with  a triumphal 
car  occupied  by  a female  figure,  and  drawn  by  four  bronze 
horses ; the  whole  forming  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
Paris. 

Pahlic  Buildingx. — Paris  is  perhaps  surpassed  by  no  other 
city  in  the  number  and  splendor  of  its  public  edifices.  Of 
these,  however,  our  limits  will  permit  u.s  to  mention  only  a 
few.  Among  the  churches,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Cathe- 
dral of  .\otre  Dame,  situated  on  oneof  the  islands  of  the  Seine, 
called  rhe  lie  de  la  Cite.  It  is  a vast,  cruciform  structure, 
with  a lofty  W.  front,  flanked  by  two  massive  S(iuare  towers. 
Three  ample  portals,  composed  of  a series  of  retiring  arches, 
covered  with  figures,  conduct  to  the  interior,  which  consists 
of  a nave  with  double  aisles  and  transepts,  terminating  in 
an  octairon.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is  390  feet; 
width  of  transept,  144  feet;  height  of  vaulting.  102  feet; 
heiiht  of  towers,  204  feet;  width  of  W.  front,  128  feet.  The 
whole  building,  with  the  exception  of  some  comparatively 
modern  alterations,  is  in  an  early  and  pure  style  of  pointed 
.aichi lecture,  with  ornaments  remarkable  for  their  high  de- 
gree of  finish  and  delicacy.  The  church  of  La  ]Madelaine  is 
a modern  structure  of  singular  magniticence.  It  stands  on 
an  elevated  {)latform  fronting  the  N.  end  of  the  Rue  Hivoli. 
Its  style  is  purely  Grecian.  A colonnade  of  f)2  isolated  Co- 
rinthian pillars  extends  completely  around  it:  and  on  the 
walls  ojiposite  to  the  spaces  between  the  pillars,  is  a row  of 
niclies  filled  with  colossal  statues  of  saints.  The  pediment 
at  the  S.  end.  said  to  be  the  largest  sculptured  pediment  in 
existence,  exhibits  an  immense  alto-rilievo  by  Lemaire, 
covered  with  figures,  many  of  them  of  gigantic  dimensions. 
The  interior  consists  of  a vast,  unbroken  nave,  lined  with 
rich  marbles,  and  lighted  from  above  by  four  circular  aper- 
tures in  a ri 'hly-gilded  ceiling,  supported  by  majestic  Co- 
rinthian columns.  The  edifice  is  surpassingly  gorgeous,  but 
has  none  of  the  solemn  majesty  which  should  characterize  a 
church.  'I'he  cliurch  of  St.  Genevieve,  once  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Pantheon,  stands  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Seine, 
near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  makes  a conspicuous  ap- 
pearance, with  its  large  dome  242  feet  in  height.  It  is  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross,  288  feet  long  by  252  feet  broad, 
and  is  entered  by  a portico  of  22  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
60  feet  in  height,  and  6 in  diameter,  supporting  a triangu- 
lar pediment  of  vast  dimensions.  The  other  churches  most 
deserving  of  notice  are  those  of  St.  Denis  du  St.  Sacrament: 
St.  Ltienne  du  Mont,  remarkable  fir  its  sijuare  tower  and 
circular  turret  a little  detached  from  it.  and  interesting  as 
the  burial-place  of  Pascal:  St.  Kustache.  after  Notre  Dame 
is  the  largest  church  in  Paris;  St.  Germain  IWuxerrois,  re- 
markable for  its  belfry,  from  which  the  signal  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Rartholoinew  was  first  tolled:  St.  Louis.  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres.  St.  Gervais.  with  a chajiel  regarded  as  the 
most  beautiful  in  Paris;  St.  Laurent,  Ste.  Marguerite.  St. 
Medard,  St.  .Merri.  St.  Nicholas  du  Chardonnet.  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette.  a beautiful  modern  church  of  small  dimensions; 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis,  on  an  elevated  platform,  approached 
by  a fliglit  of  steps,  with  a magnificent  front,  tine  colonnade, 
and  a lofty  dome:  St.  Pierre  du  Gros  Caillou;  St.  Roch.  the 
burial-place  of  Corneille,  and  the  church  of  the  court  during 
the  time  of  Louis  Philippe;  St.  Severus.  with  a tower  ter- 
minating in  a singular  pyramidal  roof;  St.  Thomas  d’Aquin; 
Du  Val  ilu  Grace,  less  remarkable  for  external  than  for  in- 
ternal beauty,  with  a dome,  heavy  without,  but  containing 
within  one  of  the  finest  frescoes  in  P'rance:  St.  Vincent  de 
Paule,  a splendid  modern  church,  finely  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence; the  churcli  of  theSorbonne.  so  called  from  having  be- 
longed to  the  celebrated  school  of  that  name,  containing  the 
finely-sculptured  tomb  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu:  and  St. 
Sulpice,  a handsome  edifice,  commenced  in  the  seventeenth, 
hut  not  finished  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Protestants  have  several  churches,  of  which  the  best  are 
those  of  the  Oratoire,  and  Visitation,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  both  ceded  by  government  to  the 
French  Calvinists.  There  are  also  two  English  Episcopal 
chapels,  one  of  them  a modern  Gothic  edifice,  for  the  use  of 
the  embassy;  a Greek  chapel,  which  the  Russian  embassy 
attend,  and  two  synagogues. 

Pd'ices. — I'he  'I’uileries,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
near  the  centre  of  the  city,  so  called  from  the  tile-works  which 
originally  occupied  its  site,  have  continued  for  centuries  to 
be  the  chief  Parisian  residence  of  the  sovereigns.  This  palace 
was  commenced  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  in  1564.  was  en- 
larged l)y  Henry  IV..  and  was  brought  nearly  to  its  present 
form  by  Louis  .\  I V.  The  extreme  length  of  its  facade  is  1008 
feet,  and  its  breadth  108  feet.  Owing  to  the  irregular  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  built,  it  is  difficult  to  class  it  under 
any  particular  style  of  architecture;  but  theeffect.  more  from 
the  gre.it  length  and  varied  outline  than  from  any  excellence 
of  detail,  i.s  very  imposing.  The  priivipal  front  looks  W. 
th tough  the  garden  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  consists 
of  a central  facade,  with  columns  on  the  first,  second,  and 
third  stories,  respectively  of  Ionic.  Corinthian,  and  Compo- 
lile  orders,  and  of  two  ptivilions.  The  flower-garden,  imme- 
diately in  front,  is  railed  off,  and  intended  to  be  private;  but 
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the  rest  of  the  garden  or  park,  laid  out  in  alleys  and  finely- 
planted  groves,  with  sheets  of  water,  and  numerous  groups  of 
statues,  is  one  of  the  principal  holiday  resorts  of  the  citizens. 
E.  of  the  Tuileries.  and  mainly  .separated  from  it  by  the  Place 
and  Rue  de  Carrousel,  stands  the  Louvre,  which  was  origi- 
nally built  for  a palace,  and  is  still  called  one,  though  it  has 
long  ceased  to  be  a state  residence.  It  is  occupied  as  the 
great  national  repository  of  works  of  art.  It  forms  the  four 
sides  of  a square,  and  presents  four  external  fronts.  The 
principal  entrance  is  by  the  E.  front,  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  architecture  of  any 
age.  A striking  feature  in  it  is  its  grand  colonnade,  com- 
posed of  28  coupled  Corinthian  columns,  with  a wide  gallery 
behind.  The  S.  front,  facing  the  Seine,  bears  a considerable 
resemblance  to  the  E.,  and  almost  vies  with  it  in  splendor. 
The  W.  and  N.  fronts  are  comparatively  plain.  The  interior, 
with  its  contents,  will  be  noticed  along  under  the  head  of 
museums.  Not  far  from  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre  stands 
the  Palais  Roj  al,  which  is  entered  from  the  Rue  St.  Ilonore 
by  a Doric  arcade  and  gateway.  It  forms  a court,  the  N. 
side  of  which  contains  the  principal  building,  while  the  E. 
and  W.  sides  consist  of  two  wings  projecting  towards  the 
street;  behind  which,  again,  is  the  “Galerie  d’Orleans,”  a 
wide  and  lofty  arcade,  paved  with  marble  and  roofed  with 
glass,  and  lined  on  either  side  with  a range  of  elegant  shops. 
Immediately  N.  is  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  forming 
a rectangle  of  700  feet  long  from  N.  to  S.,  by  300  feet  broad. 
It  is  partly  laid  out  as  a flower  garden,  and  partly  planted 
with  rows  of  lime-trees.  All  around  the  garden  are  build- 
ings of  uniform  architecture,  standing  on  arcades,  which 
form  a broad  gallery;  while  the  first  floor  is  occupied  liy 
shops,  which  are  among  the  most  elegant  in  Paris.  The 
second  floor,  to  a great  extent,  was  formerly  devoted  to  a less 
reputable  use.  to  gambling  and  similar  infimous  establish- 
ments; but  the  most  of  them  have  been  rooted  out.  and  their 
place  supplied  by  restaurants  and  coffee-shops.  No  space  of 
equal  dimensions  is  so  much  frequented  as  Ihe  Palais  Royal, 
and  nowhere  can  a stranger  get  a readier  glimpse  of  all  the 
phases  of  Parisian  life.  Much  farther  to  the  AV..  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Ilonore,  stands  the  Elysee 
Bourbon,  which  has  many  interesting  associations  connected 
with  it.  and  has  recently  been  rendered  fiimiliar  from  its 
occupation  by  the  President,  now  Emperor.  Louis  Napoleon. 
'I’he  Luxembourg,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Seine,  was  built  by 
Marie  de  Medicis,  on  the  model  of  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Flo- 
rence. It  is  a tine  structure,  remarkable  alike  for  its  solidity 
and  the  beauty  of  its  proportions:  it  was  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  while  that  body  existed. 

Oov/'rnme)it  and  Municipal  Build'nrfu. — The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  or  Corps  Legislatif,  is  held  in  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
so  called  from  having  been  originally  erected  by  a duchess- 
dowager  of  Bourbon,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  house 
of  Conde.  a branch  of  that  family.  Its  principal  front,  look- 
ing N.  towards  the  Seine,  is  adorned  by  a magnificent  por- 
ti  0 of  12  Corinthian  column.s.  supporting  a pediment  with 
an  allegorical  bas-relief,  and  is  approached  by  a flight  of  20 
steps.  Immediately  behind  is  the  chamber  itself,  a semi- 
circular hall,  ornamented  with  24  Ionic  columns  of  white 
marble,  and  fitted  up  in  crimson  cloth  and  gold.  The  Palais 
de  Justice,  where  the  principal  courts  of  justice  are  held,  is 
an  immense  pile  of  buildings  situated  on  the  AV.  part  of  the 
He  de  la  Cite.  The  principal  halls  are  those  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  formerly  the  High  Chamber  of  the  Parliament, 
and  the  Court  of  Assizes.  The  Hotel  de  A'ille.  situated  in 
the  Place  deGr-eve.  and  notorious  for  the  wholesale  mui'ders 
committed  in  it  during  the  revolution,  forms  an  immen.se 
quadrangle,  with  4 splendid  facades.  The  ornaments  of  the 
principai  front  are  richly  sculptured.  Over  the  central  porch 
is  a brazen  equestrian  bas-relief  of  Henry  lA'..  and  in  the 
wall  a series  of  niches  filled  with  statues  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Parisian  magistrates.  The  interior  court,  ap- 
prnached  by  a flight  of  steps,  is  surrounded  by  an  arcade 
and  portico,  with  Ionic  columns;  the  Grand  Salle  or  Salle 
du  Fronde,  is  a magnificent  chamber  or  hall,  occupying  the 
whole  length  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building.  The 
Admiralty.  (Hfdel  de  la  Marine.)formingthe  N.E.  .side  ofthe 
Place  de  la  Conccrde.  is  a beautiful  strifcture.  which,  undf-r 
its  original  name  of  Garde  Meuble  de  la  Couronne,  was  tL*^ 
place  where  the  ciown  jewels  were  kept.  and.  preTious  toth-* 
revolution,  contained  an  immense  number  of  valu.able  ann 
curious  objects.  The  Mint  (Hotel  des  Monnaie.s)  fronts  the 
Quai  Conti,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Seine,  and  contains  an  Im- 
mense collection  of  coinsand  med.als;  the  ground-pl.an  in- 
cludes 8 courts,  with  ranges  of  buildings  In  which  all  the 
operations  connected  with  coining  are  carried  on.  The  Post- 
Office,  (Hotel  des  Postes.)  to  the  E.  of  the  Palais  Royal,  has 
a handsome  front;  but  the  whole  building,  though  well- 
arranged,  does  not  possess  much  architectural  merit.  The 
Exchange.  (La  Bourse.)  in  the  Rue  A’ivienne.  is  a beautiful 
modern  structure,  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram.  212  b}’  126 
feet,  completed  in  1826;  it  is  surrounded  by  a range  of  66 
columns,  supporting  an  entablature  and  masked  attic,  and 
forming  a covered  gallery,  which  is  approacl.-iid  by  a flight 
of  steps  extending  along  the  whole  of  the  AA’.  fror  t.  The 
1 Salle  de  la  Bourse,  where  business  is  transacted,  i*  a large 
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apartmant,  of  the  Doric  order,  supported  by  arcades.  The 
deeply-coved  ceiling  is  divided  into  16  compartments  covered 
with  fine  monochrome  drawings,  wliich  have  the  effect  of 
bas-reliefs.  The  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  and  other  courts 
more  immediately  connected  with  trade  and  commerce,  are 
located  in  this  building.  The  Treasury  (Ih  tel  des  Finances) 
isanimmen.se  edifice  in  the  hue  de  Ilivoli.  The  Register 
Office  (Hotel  des  Archives  du  Royaume.)  occupies  the  former 
palace  of  the  Prince  de  Soubii;e,  and  is  more  interesting 
from  the  value  of  its  records,  extending  over  a period  of  1200 
years,  than  remarkable  for  the  merits  of  its  architecture. 
In  connection  with  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  may  be 
mentioned  its  printing  establishment.  (Imprimerie  Royale,) 
occupying  the  buildings  of  the  Palais  Cardinal,  so  called 
from  having  ori.;inally  belonged  to  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan. 
It  is  one  of  the  l.irgest  and  best-regulated  establishments  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  and  possesses  .so  complete  an  assort- 
ment of  types  that  it  has  printed  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  150 
Ian  cuages. 

Educational  Considered  with  reference  to 

its  scientific,  literary,  and  educational  institutions.  Paris 
surpasses  all  other  cities  of  the  world.  The  University  of 
Paris,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  long 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  was  suppressed  at  the 
revolution,  and  an  entirely  new  system  of  public  education 
adopted.  At  the  head  of  this  system  is  placed  the  Univer- 
sity of  France,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  only  a board  of 
education,  consisting  of  a council  of  nine  members,  presided 
over  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  as  grand  master, 
and  having  under  it  22  inspector.s-general  of  studies.  The 
largest  school  of  Paris,  and  the  most  frequented  in  the 
world,  (attended  in  1846  by  7500  students,)  is  the  Academic 
Universitaire,  the  date  of  whose  origin  is  unknown.  It 
consists  of  5 faculties;  viz.  sciences,  with  10  ordinary  and 
8 supplementary  professorships;  Letters,  with  12  oidinary 
and  7 supplementary;  Theology,  with  6 ordinary  and  5 
supplementary ; Law.  with  17  ordinary  and  8 supplementary ; 
and  of  Medicine,  with  26  ordinary  professorships.  After  the 
Academy  come  the  College  Royal  de  France,  with  27  pro- 
fessors; the  college  attached  to  the  Musee  dTIistoire  Natu- 
relle.  with  15:  the  colleges  de  Louis  le  Grand,  Henri  I\’., 
Bourbon,  St.  Louis,  and  Charlemagne,  attended  each  by 
about  1000  pupils:  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  established  in 
the  buildings  of  the  old  College  de  Navarre,  a celebrated  in- 
stitution, in  which  the  greatest  mathematicians  that  France 
has  produced  have  been  teachers,  and  not  a few  of  them  have 
been  formed;  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures, 
for  the  education  of  engineers,  dii’ectors  of  manufactories, 
builders,  &c.:  the  Ecole  Normale.  for  training  profes.sors  of  a 
higher  grade,  and  several  Ecoles  Normales  Elementaires.  for 
ordinary  male  and  female  teachers;  Ecole  des  Ponts  et 
Chaussees,  (School  of  Bridges  and  Causeways.)  consisting  of 
about  100  pupils,  taken  from  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  to  be 
instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  civil  engineering;  Ecole  des 
Mines,  kept  in  the  magnificent  Hotel  de  Vendome.  with  a 
full  complement  of  professors  in  every  branch  relating  to 
mining  operations,  and  a most  valuable  mineral  mu.seum, 
which  fills  15  rooms,  and  contiiins  the  geological  collection  of 
the  Paris  Museum,  formed  by  Cuvier  and  Brogniai  t;  Ecole 
des  Charles,  in  which  palaeography,  or  the  art  of  deciphering 
and  studying  ancient  manuscripts  is  taught;  Ecole  des 
Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  (.School  of  Living  Oriental 
l anguages,)  with  7 profes.sors;  Ecole  de  Pharmacie,  with  10 
professors,  and  the  sole  power  of  licensing  apothecaries,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  practice  till  examined  here;  Ecole  Qra- 
tuite  de  De.s.sin,  de  Matheinatique,  et  de  Sculpture  d’Orna- 
ment.  (a  kind  of  mechanics’  institute;)  Ecole  Speciale  et 
Gratuite  de  Dessin  pour  les  Jeunes  Per.sonnes,  in  which 
young  women,  intended  for  the  arts  or  similar  profe.ssions, 
have  the  means  of  studying  figures,  landscapes,  flowers,  &c. ; 
Palais  and  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  w'hich  gratuitous  lec- 
tures on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  arts  are  given,  by 
21  professors;  Ecole  Veterinaire,  a celebrated  establishment, 
not  in  Paris,  but  at  Alfort,  in  its  vidiiity ; Con.servatoire  de 
Musiciue  et  de  Declamation,  for  the  instruction  of  both 
sexes  in  music,  singing.  <tc.,  by  a numerous  body  of  the  first 
professors,  male  and  female:  and  numerous  primary  schools, 
superior  and  infant  schools,  Ac.  In  1846,  Paris  had  24 
dailyjournals.il  advertising  papers,  262  peiiodical  sheets 
of  journals,  reviews,  bulletin.s,  and  annals  of  politic.s,  litera- 
ture, science,  arts,  and  fashions. 

Museums. — At  the  head  of  these  stands  the  magnificent 
cfdlection  of  the  Louvre,  the  buildings  of  which  have  already 
been  described.  1 1 forms  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
capital,  and  consists  of  various  departments,  of  which  the 
Mu.seum  of  Paintings  of  the  Italian.  Flemish,  and  French 
Schools  (.'lusee  des  Tableaux  des  Ecoles  Italiennes,  Fla- 
mandes,  et  FranQ.iises)  contains  above  1400  piidures ; and 
though  justly  deprived  of  many  of  the  masterpieces,  which 
bad  been  brought  to  it  from  all  parts  of  Europe  by  Napoleon, 
Is  still  one  of  the  finest  galleries  in  existence  : in  addition  to 
It,  there  are  the  (.Jalerie  Frangaise,  atipropriated  to  modern 
F-ench  pictures,  and  a large  and  excellent  Spanish  gallery. 
The  Salle  de  Bijoux  contains  curioua  ana  valuable  cup.s, 
vases,  porcelain,  jewelry,  cameos,  agates,  and  many  remark- 
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able  articles  of  verth,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Midale  Ages 
Adjoining  is  the  Salle  des  Sept  Cheminees,  containing  copies 
of  some  of  Raphael’s  finest  frescoes  in  the  Vatican.  'I'he 
Greek  Museum  (Mu.seeGrec)is  particularly  rich  in  Etrurian 
and  Grecian  vases,  and  in  articles  obtained  from  Hercula- 
neum and  Pompeii.  The  Egyptian  Museum  is  enriched  with 
the  fruits  of  the  French  researches  in  Egypt,  and.  in  regard 
to  all  that  relates  to  domestic  life  in  its  minuter  dehui.s,  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  collection.  The  Collection  Stand 
ish — so  called  from  an  Englishman  of  that  name,  who  be- 
queathed it  to  Louis  Philippe — contains  some  good  original 
paintings,  and  a library  of  rare  books:  among  others,  the 
Bible  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  valued  at  lOOOZ.  From  the  ante- 
room of  this  collection,  a small  staircase  leads  to  the  Naval 
Museum.  (Musee  de  la  Marines.)  which  contains  beautiful 
models  of  vessels  of  all  classes,  both  fini.shed  and  in  every 
stage  of  construction;  models,  also,  of  the  principal  naval 
ports  of  France;  and  a museum  of  Indian  arms  and  orna 
ments  from  the  Pacific  and  North  America.  The  Musee 
des  Dessins  contains  about  1-300  drawings,  including  nu 
merous  specimens  of  the  great  masters  of  all  schools.  The 
Musee  des  Antiques,  entered  from  the  vestibule  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grand  staircase,  occupies  a series  of  apart- 
ments on  the  ground  floor,  and  forms  a remarkable  and 
interesting  collection  of  about  1100  articles,  consi.sting  of 
statues,  busts,  vases,  Ac.  The  Musee  de  la  Sculpture  Mo- 
derne  contains  the  best  .specimens  of  sculpture  and  statuary 
of  the  modern  French  school,  but  is  poor  in  those  of  foreign 
artists. 

The  Musee  du  Luxembourg,  in  the  palace  of  that  name, 
consists  of  the  finest  works  of  living  French  artists,  pur- 
chased by  government.  The  Musee  d'llistoire  Naturelle, 
together  with  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  or  Botanical  Garden, 
in  which  it  stands,  is  one  of  the  most  attraedive  and  in- 
structive places  of  resort  in  Paris.  The  museum,  properly 
so  called,  is  rich  in  the  collections  of  Cuvier  and  other  dis- 
tinguished names,  and  possesses,  besides  excellent  speci- 
mens in  all  the  branches  of  natural  science,  a gO(  d mena- 
gerie. The  .Musee  d’Artillerie  occupies  five  galleries;  one 
containing  suits  of  ancient  armor,  and  the  other  four,  arms, 
instruments,  machines,  Ac.  used  by  the  artillery'  service. 
The  Con.servatoire  des  Artes  et  Metiers,  occupying  the  ex- 
tensive buildings  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  contains  a most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting collection  of  machines,  models,  drawings,  Ac.  re- 
lating to  almost  .all  branches  of  industry. 

Libraries. — There  are  32  libraries  in  Paris,  of  which  9 are 
public.  Of  these,  the  Bibliotheque  Royale.  Imperiale.  or 
Nationale,  (for  it  has  borne  all  these  names  by  turns.)  is 
the  noblest  institution  of  the  kind  ever  firmed.  It  com- 
prises 1.460.000  printed  books  and  pamphlets.  125,000  vo- 
lumes of  manuscripts,  many  of  them  extremely  rare,  and 
of  great  interest,  and  300.000  maps  .and  charts.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  is  a collection  of  engravings,  contained 
in  80,000  volumes  or  portfolios,  with  1.400,000  plates:  a 
gallery  of  ancient  sculpture,  in  which  is  the  Egyptian 
zodiac  of  Denderah;  and  a cabinet  ol  antiquities,  consist- 
ing of  150,000  coins  and  medals,  and  10.000  gems.  The 
other  more  important  libraries  are  those  of  the  Arsejial, 

200.000  volumes,  and  6300  manuscripts;  St.  Genevieve, 

250.000  volumes,  and  3000  manuscripts;  Mazarine,  at  the 
Institute,  200,000  volume.s,  and  3700  manrjscripts ; De  la 
Ville,  55.000  volumes ; De  I’lnstitut,  100,000  volumes;  De 
rUniversite,  50.000  volumes;  Du  Conseil  de  I’Etat,  80,000 
volumes;  De  I’Ecole  de  Medecine.  .30.000  volumes:  and 
Du  Musee  d’llistoire  Naturelle,  30.000  volumes.  Libr.a- 
ries  of  greater  or  less  extent,  are  attached  to  almost  all  the 
public  institutions,  and  the  governmental,  judicial,  and  mu- 
nicipal offices. 

Benevolent  Institutions. — The  civil  hospitals  of  Paris  are 
divided  into  three  classes — general  hospitals,  special  hospi- 
tals, and  hospices  or  alm.s-houses.  The  general  hospiUals  are 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Parisian  hospi- 
ial.s,  situ.ated  partly  on  the  S.  side  of  the  He  de  la  Cite, 
and  partly  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  here  cros.sed  by  a 
covered  bridge,  forming  a very  extensive  and  admirably-ma- 
naged infirmary,  which,  on  an  average,  receives  annually 
about  11,000  patients;  HOpital  de  la  l’iti4.  with  600  beds, 
and  an  average  of  above  10.006  patients;  the  Hopital  de  la 
Charite,  with  530  beds,  and  8000  patients:  and  the  Hospitals 
Necker,  Cochin,  and  Beaujon.  The  chief  special  hospitals 
are  (hose  of  Pt.  Louis  for  cutaneous  disea.ses  ; the  Hopital  du 
Midi  and  HOpital  de  Lourcine.  b'dh  for  .syphilitic  com- 
plaints; Hopital  de  la  Maternite,  Hopital  des  Knfans  IMa- 
lades,  and  Hopital  des  Cliniques,  The  hospices  are  the 
bicetre  or  Hospice  de  la  Vieillesse,  for  old  men;  and  the 
Salpetri5re  or  Hospice  de  la  Yieillesse,  for  aged  women  ; two 
similar  Hospices  des  Incurables;  and  the  Hospice  des  llnfans 
Trouv6s,  (foundling  hospital.)  a large  establishment,  in 
which  the  abuses  notorious  in  regard  to  foundling  hospi- 
tals. are  attempted  to  be  remedied,  though  they  are  said  to 
continue  almost  unabated.  In  addition  to  the  above  clas.si- 
fied  hospital.'',  are  numerous  establishments  of  a htmevolent 
nature,  well  deserving  of  notice.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  is  the  Hotel  des  Invalide.s.  an  immense  ntllitary  hos 
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]>ital,  or  asylum  for  old  soldiers,  capable  of  receiving  5000 
pensioners.  Its  gilded  dome  makes  it  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous buildings  in  Paris,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent,  presenting  a noble  front  in  three 
projecting  mas.ses,  612  feet  long,  and  four  stories  high.  It 
has  a library  of  from  17.000  to  18,000  volumes,  a collection 
of  models  and  fortifications;  and  within  is  a church,  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  Napoleon,  Turenne.  and  Vauban.  Among 
other  benevolent  institutions  are  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
(Maison  Royal  de  Charenton;)  two  blind  a.sylums.  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  institute,  (Institution  Royale  des  Sourds  Muets.j 
and  a great  variety  of  societies,  both  public  and  private,  for 
distributing  food  and  clothing,  and  reclaiming  those  who 
have  gone  astray. 

Jhrisons  unci  lieformatory  EsiabUshmenta. — The  former  are 
nine  in  number,  of  which  several  have  acquired  a dreadful 
notoriety  from  the  deeds  perpetrated  in  them  during  the 
fury  of  the  gi-eat  revolution.  The  principal  are  La  Force, 
containing  i200  separate  cells,  and  distinguished  by  its 
classification  of  prisoners  and  excellent  sanitary  regulations ; 
St.  Pelagic,  recently  converted  partly  into  a political  pi-ison, 
and  partly  into  a kind  of  hulks  for  convicts  whose  punish- 
ment is  of  short  duration ; St.  Lazare,  a general  female  pi  i- 
sou,  wliich  has  usually  an  average  of  about  1000,  and 
receives  annually  about  10,000  prisoners;  Depot  des  Con- 
damnes  for  criminals  condemned  to  the  hulks  or  to  death, 
and  remarkable  for  being  at  once  light,  airy,  and  healthy, 
and  yet  one  of  the  strongest  places  of  custody  ever  erected; 
and  the  Maison  Centrale  d’Lducation  Correctionnelle.  with 
very  much  the  air  of  a feudal  castle.  The  prisons  to 
which  a mournful  interest  attaches,  are  the  Palais  du  Tem- 
ple. from  which  Louis  XVI.  was  led  foidh  to  the  scaffold; 
the  Conciergerie,  from  which  Marie  Antoinette  was  led  forth 
to  the  same  late;  and  the  Abbaye.  the  most  gloomy  of  all 
the  Parisian  dungeons,  and,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  a 
perfect  den  of  horrors. 

Places  nf  Resort  and  Amusement. — Of  the  former,  several 
have  already  been  incidentally  mentioned,  and  the  only  one 
which  seems  to  call  for  a more  special  notice,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all — the  Champs  Klysees.  It  stretches  AV.  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Barriere  dePKtoile  for  about 
H miles,  gradually  widening  from  373  yai-ds  to  700  yards. 
It  consists  of  a central  road,  lined  with  trees,  and  with 
wide  walks  and  open  spaces  on  each  side,  crowded,  par- 
ticularly on  holidays,  with  all  grades  of  Parisian  society, 
and  presenting  one  of  the  gayest  and  liveliest  scenes  which 
can  well  be  imagined.  The  pubiic  fetes  all  take  place  here; 
and,  even  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions,  all  kinds  of  at- 
tractions are  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  shows,  musical 
bands,  panoramas,  circuses.  Ac.  The  theatres  of  Paris  and 
its  immediate  suburbs,  afford  accommodation  for  30,000 
persons;  and  the  passion  for  such  amusements  pervades  all 
clas.ses  of  Parisian  society.  The  most  important  are  the 
Academie  Royale  de  Musique  or  French  Opera,  capable  of 
containing  about  2000  persons ; the  Italian  Opera,  the  Opera 
Comi(|ue.  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  the  Odeon,  the  Theatre  de 
la  (laiete.  for  vaudevilles  and  melodramas;  Theatre  des 
Folies  Dramaliques;  Theatre  du  Vaudeville;  Theatre  des 
Varietes:  Theatre  du  Palais  Royal;  Theatre  Porte  St.  Mar- 
tin ; Theatre  de  I’Ambigu  Comii(ue:  Theatre  du  Pantheon, 
lemarkable  as  occupying  one  of  the  earliest  churches  of 
Paris;  and  the  Cirque  Olympique.  Numerous  other  places 
of  amu.sement  are  always  open,  many  of  a more  rational, 
but  not  a few  also  of  a questionable  kind.  A place  of  resort, 
furnisliing  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  impressive  sights 
of  the  capital,  is  the  celebrated  cemetery  of  Pere-la-Chaise. 

Societies — Literary,  Scientific,  dc. — At  the  head  of  these 
stands  the  Institute  de  France,  which  has  acquired  such 
celebrity,  that  the  most  distinguished  European  philosophers 
covet  the  honor  of  being  admitted  to  it  as  foreign  associates. 
It  consists  of  224  ordinary  members,  all  of  whom  receive  a 
salary  of  about  .|300  annually ; 42  free  academician.s,  without 
salary;  33  as.sociates,  and  220  correspondents;  it  is  divided 
into  five  sections  or  academies — the  Academie  Fran9ais, 
specially  devoted  to  the  French  language;  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  for  general  literature,  learned 
languages,  and  antiquities;  the  Academie  des  Scienctis.  sub- 
divide(i  into  11  .sections,  embracing  the  different  branches 
of  physics,  mathematics,  natural  history,  medicine,  rural 
economy,  <tc. : the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts,  for  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  engraving,  atid  music;  and  the 
A :aileiuie  des  Sciences.  Morales  et  Politjques,  for  history, 
moral  science,  jurisprudence,  political  economy,  and  statis- 
tics. The  I nstitute  overshadows  most  of  the  other  .societies, 
uiany  of  which,  however,  have  distinguished  themselves, 
asid  are  well  known  under  the  names  of  the  Antiquarian. 
Philomathic,  Natural  History,  Geographical,  Statistical. 
Pliilotechnic,  Asiatic,  Anatomical,  Medical,  and  Agricultural 
Societies.  &c. 

M mufactures. — Almost  every  branch  of  manufacturing 
Industry  is  carried  on  more  or  less  extensively  in  Paris.  It 
is  especially  distinguished  for  articles  of  taste  and  fashion, 
furniture,  jewelry,  bronzes,  porcelains,  chicks  and  watches, 
niUliiiery,  perfumery,  kc.  The  government  has  here  two 
establishments,  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gobelins, 
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celebrated  for  its  tapestry  and  carpets,  made,  howevei , not 
for  sale,  but  the  supply  of  the  palaces,  and  for  presents : and 
that  of  tobacco,  which  the  government  holds  as  a monopoly, 
and  carries  on  in  a vast  establishment  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Seine,  producing  about  a fifth  of  all  the  snuff  used  in  the 
empire,  and  yielding  an  annual  profit  estimated  at 
.$14,000,000.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  industry  of  Paris  for  1847.  the  total  manu- 
factures of  the  city,  exclusive  of  tho.se  of  the  government, 
comprised  326  branches,  carried  on  by  64.816  persons,  em- 
ploying 342.530  workmen.  The  value  of  goods  produced  in 
the  325  branches,  arranged  in  13  groups,  and  the  number 
of  men  employed,  are  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table: — 


Amount. 

Manufac- 

turers. 

Workmen. 

Clothing  of  all  kinds  

$46,18&,-t38 

•29,216 

90,064 

Food,  butcher’s  meat,  bread,  pas- 
try, &c  

4,5.37'2,6I6 

3.673 

10,428 

Ruiiding  

•29,08-2,5:i6 

4,601 

41,603 

Furniture 

•27,429.049 

5,713 

.36,184 

Work  in  precious  metals 

‘2fi,9(>(),0.o5 

2.:392 

16.819 

Fancy  articles  (articles  de  Paris). 

25,731.7.55 

6 r2r 

:35.679 

F.abrics  and  threads 

21,1«3.(>95 

3,799 

136, 685  1 

Works  in  metals 

■20.72f.,:4-20 

3,104 

24,894 

Chemical  products  and  pottery... 

14,909.321 

1,5.59 

9,737  ' 

Carriages,  saddlery,  &c 

10,471.4.35 

l,-2.53 

13.054 

Printing,  paper,  &'c 

10,2.34.375 

2, -2:35 

16,705  i 

Hides  and  leather 

8,:352.593 

4^26 

4,573  1 

Carving,  baskets,  &c 

4,096,461 

1,561 

5,405 

Total 

1292,725,670 

64,816 

1u2!53^| 

In  1848.  during  the  turmoil  of  the  la.st  revolution,  the 
total  value  of  manufactures  in  Paris  fell  to  $131,168,678,  or 
less  than  half  their  value  the  year  previous.  Among  the 
various  articles  produced  in  1847,  may  be  specified  boots  and 
shoes,  to  the  value  of  $8,656,497:  jewelry,  $12,177,767  ; 
articles  in  gold.  $5,805.22(1;  l.ace,  $5,680,991;  articles  of 
linen  drapery,  $7,236,769;  articles  in  bronze,  $3,698,796; 
locks,  $3,720,167;  gloves  of  .skins,  $2,853,659:  refined  oil, 
,$2,452,000;  piano-fortes,  $2,297,614;  artificial  flowers, 
$2,211,133;  paper-hangings,  $2,045,4.30;  .shawbs,  $1,979,896; 
military  equipments,  $1,960,270,  and  perfumery.  $1,948,370. 

There  are  in  Paris  and  the  ban-lieue.  18  sugar-refineries, 
which  .supply  Rouen.  Amiens.  Rheims,  Bletz.  Strasbourg, 
Lyons,  &c..  and  also  the  foreign  demand.  The  quantity 
produced  in  1847,  was  valued  at  $4,700,000. 

Paris  is  celebrated  for  its  mathematical  and  optical  instru- 
ments, and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  in  Europe  for  the 
production  of  works  connected  with  literature  and  the  fine 
art.s.  Of  the  64,816  manufacturers  in  Paris.  7117  employed 
more  than  10  workmen,  25,116  employed  from  2 to  10,  and 
32,583  employed  1 man,  or  worked  alone. 

Commerce. — A large  proportion  of  the  products  of  Parisian 
industry  is  consumed  in  the  nietropoli.s.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  all  articles  of  food,  except  a portion  of  the 
refined  sugars,  preserves,  and  pastry.  There  are  some  ex- 
ports of  clothing  and  furniture,  although  the  Paris  demand 
is  the  principal  one.  Fashionable  articles  of  female  apparel 
(millinery,  dresses,  &c.,)  were  exported  in  1847,  to  the  value 
of  $529,341 ; the  value  manufactured  was  $2,465,222.  and 
goods  of  this  description  valued  at  $1,516,402  were  imported, 
making  the  total  consumption  $3,452,383.  The  value  of 
hats  exported,  amounted  to  $643.998 : of  hats  manufactured, 
$3,352  536:  the  export  of  umbrellas  and  parasols,  amounted 
to  ,$512  027  ; the  manufacture,  to  $1,481,686.  The  total 
value  of  Parisian  manufactures  in  1847,  as  has  been  seen, 
was  $292,725,670.  The  total  value  of  exports,  as  declared  at 
the  custom  house,  was  $30,714,437,  of  which  ,$18,633,555 
was  the  value  of  goods  not  entitled  to  premium  ; $15,680,882 
of  goods  entitled  to  premium.  A large  part  of  the  exports  of 
Paris  consi.st  of  goods  not  manufactured  in  the  city,  but  pur 
chased  at  the  warehou.ses  of  the  large  manufacturers. 

Paris  has  a chamber  of  commerce,  with  a commercial 
library,  an  exchange,  which  publishes  daily  returns:  it  is 
also  the  seat  of  all  the  principal  financial,  industrial,  and 
commercial  societies  in  the  country.  Its  commerce  is  facili- 
tated by  the  river  Seine,  navigable  to  Paris  for  vessels 
drawing  6 feet  water,  and  connected  by  canals  with  the 
Rhine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Rhone,  by  wiiich  navicrable  com- 
munication is  opened  from  sea  to  sea.  Paris  is  also  the  centre 
of  a system  of  railways  which  ramify  throughout  almost 
every  part  of  France.  The  traveller  entering  the  counrry 
on  the  side  of  the  English  Channel,  has  the  choice  of  five  dif- 
ferent railways  in  reaching  the  French  metropolis,  viz.  from 
Dunkirk, Calais.  Boulogne, Dieppe. and  Havre.  A grand  trunk 
railway  extends  E.  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg,  and  thence 
S,  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  to  P&le.  (Basel.)  Another 
great  trunk  proceeds  S.  b}'  AV.  to  Orleans,  where  it  forks,  one 
branch  extending  S.S.E.  to  A'arennes.  the  other  S.AA'.  to 
Bordeaux;  at  Tours  it  communicates  with  a railway  ex- 
tending to  Nantes,  The  only  railway  in  France  not  con- 
nected with  Paris  is  in  the  extreme  S.E.  portion  of  the 
eountr}’.  It  commences  at  Marseilles,  and  proceeds  circui- 
tously N.E.  to  .Avignon,  whence  it  is  to  be  cai  ried  almost 
due  N.  to  meet  the  Paris  trunk-line  which  w as  in  the  yeui 
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1855  nearly  or  quite  completed  to  Lyons.  The  estimated 
revenue  of  Paris  for  1852  was  $9,005,900,  and  the  expendi- 
ture. $9,413,000. 

Histnri/. — Theorip:in  of  Paris  is  involved  in  ohscurity,  but 
the  account  to  which  most  credit  appears  to  he  driven,  is, 
iLat  a wanderinii  tribe  having  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  built  huts  upon  the  lie  de  la  Cite,  to  which  they  re- 
tired with  their  flocks  and  herds  when  any  of  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes  made  incursions  upon  them.  To  this  natural 
stronghold  they  gave  the  name  of  Lutetia,  suppo.sed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Celtic  Inutnn-hezi.  meaning  Dwelling  of  the 
Waters ; while  they  themselves,  for  some  reason  not  well 
explained,  took  the  name  of  I\iridi.  When  Julius  Ctesar 
conquered  Gaul,  he  accordingly  here  found  a tribe  of  Parisii, 
with  a capital  called  Lutetia.  connected  with  the  shore  by 
two  bridges.  They  defended  themselves  bravely,  but  were 
overcome;  and  Caesar,  after  rebuilding  the  town,  which  had 
been  nearly  destroyed,  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  further 
strengthened  its  defences  by  erecting  two  forts  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridges.  The  Gallic  were  exchanged  for  Ho- 
man divinities ; civilization  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  500  years  of  the  Roman  dominion,  Lutetia  rose 
to  be  a place  of  considerable  importance,  and  became  the 
capital  of  North  Gaul.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
it  suffered  much  from  the  northern  hordes,  and  ultimately 
fell  in  to  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  headed  by  Clovis,  who,  hav- 
ing embraced  Christianity ,made  it  his  residence  in  508.  Under 
his  descendants  it  became  the  capital,  first  of  a kingdom  of 
the  same  name,  and  then  of  the  kingdom  of  Neustria.  In 
987  a new  dynasty  was  established  in  the  person  of  Hugo 
Capet,  from  whose  reign  downwards,  Pai  is  has  continued  to 
be  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  France.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  twelfth  century,  Philip  Augustus  mounted  the 
throne,  and  built  the  castle  of  the  Louvre  and  several 
churches,  paved  the  streets,  and  enclosed  a large  part  of  the 
buildings  with  walls,  Ranked  with  towers.  The  various 
schools  which  had  existed  separately,  became  united  under 
the  common  name  of  University,  which  now  began  to  occupy 
a prominent  place  among  the  literary  establishments  of 
Europe.  Under  Charles  V,  new  walls  and  ditches  were 
erected,  with  the  view  more  especially  of  guarding  against 
the  inroads  of  the  English,  who  made  frequent  incursions 
into  the  faubourgs.  The  fortifications  Ruled  to  produce  the 
desired  effect;  for  in  1420,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  VI., 
the  English  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  and  were 
not  dislodged  from  it  for  sixteen  years.  In  1437  and  1438, 
under  Charles  VII.,  Paris  was  ravaged  by  pestilence  and 
: famine,  and  such  was  the  desolation,  that  wolves  appeared 

I in  herds,  and  prowled  about  the  streets.  Under  Louis  XI. 

a course  of  prosperity  again  commenced.  The  area  of  the 
city  extended  over  1414  acres,  and  its  population  amounted 
to  300,000  souls.  In  1470  the  first  printing-presses  were 
introduced,  and  the  post-office  was  established.  Francis  I. 
demolished  the  old  castle  of  the  Louvre,  and  commenced  a 
new  palace  on  its  site,  rebuilt  several  churches,  opened  bet- 
ter communications  between  the  different  districts,  and 
made  so  many  improvements  that  the  whole  city  assumed 
a new  aspect.  But  the  Reformation  having  commenced, 
and  counted  numerous  converts  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, bigotry  and  intolerance  began  to  do  their  work,  and 
the  fires  of  persecution  were  lighted.  Paris,  in  consequence, 
became  the  theatre  of  many  bloody  deeds,  crowned  at 
length,  in  1572,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  by  the 
horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  During  these  trans- 
actions the  city  could  not  prosper:  and  though  some  new 
edifices,  among  others  thepalace  of  the  Tuileries,  were  begun, 
yet  it  was  not  till  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  that  the 
work  of  embellishment  in  good  earnest  again  commenced. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  begun,  the  Pont  Neuf  fi.iished, 
great  additions  were  made  to  the  Tuileries,  and  many 
new  streets  and  quays  built.  The  works  begun  were  com- 
pleted, and  many  others  undertaken  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.;  the  latter  of  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing his  lavi.sh  expenditure  at  Versailles,  was  able  to  rival 
all  that  his  predecessors  had  done  for  the  embellishment  of 
Paris.  Louis  XV.  had  contributed  his  share  of  improve- 
ments, and  Louis  XVI.  was  proceeding  in  a better  spirit,  in 
the  same  cause,  when  the  Revolution  commenced,  during 
which  some  of  the  finest  edifices  of  the  city  were  converted 
into  ruins,  and  many  of  the  most  venerable  monuments  of 
art  completely  destroyed.  A stop  was  put  to  this  barbarism, 
first  by  the  Directory,  and  afterwards  by  Bonaparte,  by 
whom,  in  particular,  many  works,  distingui.shed  alike  by 
utility  and  splendor,  were  undertaken  and  completed. 
During  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  work  of  em- 
bellishment did  not  proceed  with  much  rapidity ; but  since, 
18.30.  (except  during  the  turmoil  of  the  recent  revolution,) 
Paris  has  made  wonderful  advances,  both  in  magnificence 
and  general  prosperity.  Pop.  in  1792.  550.000;  in  1817, 
715,000;  in  1846,  1,0.34.196 ; in  1861,1,667,841.- — Adj.  and 
inhab.  Parisia.v,  par-ish'an;  (Fr.  Parixicn.  p^'ree'ze-?iNo', 
(masculine,)  and  Parisienne,  pI'ree'zeSnn',  (feminine.) 

PARHS,  a beautiful  post-village  and  township,  seat  of  jus- 
tice of  Oxford  CO.,  Maine,  about  40  miles  IV.  of  Augusta. 
The  village  is  situated  on  a commanding  elevation,  in  the 
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midst  of  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  scenery.  Tl.e 
White  Mountains,  with  their  summits  piercing  the  cloudii, 
appear  in  full  view.  It  contains  a handsome  cuurt-housx 
5 churches,  2 academies,  and  1 newspaper  ollice.  The  town 
ship  is  intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Hail* 
road.  Pop.  2827. 

PARIS,  a po.st-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Oneida  co., 

New  York,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Utica.  It  has  manufactured 
of  cotton  goods,  paper,  leather,  castings,  and  machinery, 
and  numerous  saw  mills.  Pop.  3762. 

PARIS,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PARIS,  a po.st-village  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia,  is  plea- 
santly situated  at  the  S.E.  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  131  mile5 
N.  by  W.  of  Richmond.  • 

PArIS,  a posLoffice  of  Coweta  co.,  Georgia. 

PARIS,  a post-office  of  Lafiryette  co.,  Jlississippi. 

P.VRIS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lamar  co,,  Texas,  is 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Red  River,  and  3U0  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Austin  City.  A newspaper  is  published  here.  The  village 
is  situated  in  an  extensive  prairie,  the  soil  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  durable. 

PARIS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Henry  co.,  Tennessee, 

110  miles  W.  of  Nashville.  It  is  situated  in  a rich  farming 
district,  and  has  an  active  trade. 

PARIS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  Stoner  Creek,  and  on  the  Covington  and  Lexington 
Railroad,  about  40  miles  E.  of  Frankf)rt.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  stations  on  the  railroad,  and  has  an  active  trade. 

It  contains  a fine  court  house,  a branch  bank,  6 churches, 
an  academy,  a printing-office,  and  .several  mills.  Two 
newspapers  are  published  here,  one  of  which,  the  ••  M'estern 
Citizen,”  is  among  the  oldest  in  the  state.  Extensive  cattle 
fairs  are  held  here  on  “court  days,”  (the  first  Monday  of 
each  month,)  at  which,  not  unfrequently,  fi-om  $200,000  to 
$300,000  worth  of  stock  are  sold.  The  Maysville  and  Lexing- 
ton Railroad,  (not  yet  completed.)  diverges  from  this  point, 

20  miles  N.E.  of  Lexington.  Pop.  in  1860,  1440.  | 

PARIS,  a township  of  Portage  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  909.  ? 

PARIS,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Stark  co.,  j 
Ohio,  130  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  has  2 or  3 churches.  I 
Pop. 2567. 

PARIS,  a town.ship  of  Union  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2146.  I 

PARIS,  a post-township  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Kent  | 
CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1314.  ? 

PARIS,  a pleasant  post-village  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana, 

17  miles  N.W.  of  Madi.son, 

PARIS,  a village  of  Posey  co.,  Indiana,  about  20  miles  N. 
of  Mount  Vernon. 

PARIS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  114  miles  E.  of  Spring- 
field.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here.  The  village 
contains  7 churches,  1 bank,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  of  Paris 
township,  1930. 

PARIS,  a thriving  post-village,  c.apital  of  Monroe  co-, 
Missouri,  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  Salt  River,  40  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Hannibal.  It  is  situated  in  a rich  farming  district.  It 
contains  a court-house,  1 bank,  5 churches,  and  a newspa- 
per office.  Po]).  abou4  1100. 

PARIS,  a village  in  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  near  "Wapsipinicon 
River.  45  miles  N.  of  Iowa  City. 

PARIS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Kenosha  co.,  Wis- 
consin, 10  miles  N.W.  of  Kenosha.  Pop.  1374. 

PARIS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Canada  West,  united 
cos.  of  Wentworth  and  Ilalton,  on  Grand  River,  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  Great  Western,  and  the  Buffalo,  Brantford, 
and  Goderich  Railway.s,  72  miles  N.N.W.  of  Niagara  Falls, 
and  26  miles  W.  of  Hamilton.  Smith’s  Creek,  which  here 
enters  Grand  River,  divides  Paris  into  two  parts  called  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Villages.  Here  are  agencies  for  I insu- 
rance and  2 assurance  companies,  a branch  bank,  churches 
cf  4 or  5 denominations,  a newspaper  office,  abi'ut  20  stores  : 
and  manufactories  of  woollen  goods,  iron-castings,  machi- 
nery, flour,  and  beet-root  sugar.  Pop.  about  2500.  ! 

PARISBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Giles  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  New  River,  240  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

It  is  situated  in  a beautiful  region  and  surrounded  by 
picturesque  mountain  scenery. 

PARISCATTY,  a town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Oude,  25  miles  E.  of  Goruckpoor.  ; 

PARISH,  a post-township  near  the  centre  of  Oswego  co., 

New  York,  about  27  miles  N.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  2027. 

PARISII,  a village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa,  near  Skunk 
River,  65  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

PARIS  HILL,  a post-village  of  Paris  township.  Oneida  co.. 

New  York,  8 or  10  miles  S.  of  Utica.  It  has  several  churches, 
stores,  and  factories. 

PARIS  HILL,  a village  of  Scriven  co.,  Georgia. 

PARHSHVILLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  St.  Law- 
rence co.,  New  York,  on  St.  Regis  River,  about  20  miles  E. 
of  Canton.  The  village  is  .situated  at  a point  on  the  river 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  old  St.  Lawrence  Turnpike.  The 
stream  is  here  pressed  into  a channel  .scarcely  10  feet  wide, 
and  has  a descent  of  about  125  feet  in  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  affording  valu.nhle  water-power.  The  village  contains 
several  churches,  stores,  and  mills.  Pop.  of  township,  229& 
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PARISirV]  LLE,  a post-village  of  Portage  co.,  Ohio. 

PARISH.  See  Paris. 

PA  RITA,  pj-ree'ti.  a gulf  of  Central  America,  on  the  W. 
ride  of  the  Oulf  of  Panama,  about  30  miles  across,  and  ex- 
tending 20  miles  inland. 

P.\R1TA,  pd-ree'td,  a maritime  town  of  South  America, 
In  New  Granada,  department  of  Istmo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
rita.  an  inl^r  ofthe  Gulf  of  Panama,  100  miles  S.W.  of  Panama. 

PAiilTClIT,  pS-reePchee,  a market-town  of  Russia,  go- 
veri  menl,  and  108  miles  S.E.  of  Minsk,  on  the  Beresina. 
Pop.  lO.rJ. 

PARIWARA  (pi-re-wd'rd)  ISLANDS,  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  S.E.  coast  of  New  Guinea;  lat.  9^  12'  S.,  Ion.  14C°  50' 
E.  There  are  three,  the  largest  being  only  } of  a mile  long. 

PARK,  a post-township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  St.  Joseph 
CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1281. 

P.ARK.  a post-office  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky. 

PARKANY,  pdR'kdB^  a market-town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Dtnube,  co.,  and  immediatelj'  opposite  Gran.  Pop.  1374. 
Here,  in  16S3,  the  Turks  were  defeated  by  the  Imperialists 
and  Poles. 

PARKE,  park,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Indiana,  con- 
tains 440  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Sugar  and  Racoon 
Creeks,  affluents  of  the  IVabash,  which  forms  the  \V. 
boundary.  'J’he  soil  is  mostly  a black  loam,  very  fertile, 
and  easily  cultivated.  The  county  contains  extensive  beds 
of  stone  coal.  'The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  passes  along  its 
W.  border.  A plank-road  has  been  made  through  the 
county.  Organized  in  1821.  Capital.  Rockville.  Pop.  15,538. 

PARKE,  a township  of  Scott  co.,  Arkansas. 

PAltKG'lR.  a village  and  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsyl- 
rania,  about  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  il70. 

PARK'ERSBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wood  county, 
West  Virginia,  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lit- 
tle Kanawha,  100  miles  below  IVheellng'  and  about  380 
miles  by  railroad  W.  of  Baltimore.  It  is  pleasantly  situa- 
ted, and  neatly  built.  Turnpike  roads  lead  from  this  town 
to  Staunton  and  Winchester,  and  the  Northwestern  Rail- 
road, a branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  termi- 
nates here.  Another  railroad  extends  westward  from  Par- 
kersburg to  Cincinnati.  It  contains  a court-house,  church- 
es of  4 or  5 denominations,  2 national  banks,  a printing- 
office,  and  several  steam-mills.  Wells  of  rock-oil  abound  in 
this  vicinity.  Free  pop.  in  H60,  2493;  in  1865,  about  6000. 

PARKERSBURG,  a post-office  of  Yell  co.,  Arkansas. 

PARKERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  In- 
diana. 12  miles  S.  of  Cra^^  fordsville. 

PARKERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Illinois, 
135  miles  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

PARKERSBURG,  a post-office  of  .lasper  co.,  Iowa. 

I’.\RKER’S  CROSS-ROADS,  a small  village  of  Bedford  co., 
Tennessee. 

P.ARKER’S  HEAD,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

PARKER’S  SETffLEMENT,  a post-office  of  Posey  co.,  In- 
diana. 

PARKER’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Georgia, 
125  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Milledgeville. 

PARKM<lRSVILLE,apost-office,  Chester  co..  Pennsylvania. 

PARKERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  St.  Tammany  parish, 
Louisiana. 

PARKERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Marion  « , Oregon. 

PARKESBURG,  parks'burg,  a post-village  of  Chester  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  44 
miles  W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a depot  foi  lumber  and 
coal,  and  contains  a large  hotel  and  machiue-t  nops  belong- 
ing to  the  state.  Pop.  about  400. 

PARKEVILLE,  park'vill,  a post-office  of  Noxubee  co., 
Mississippi. 

PARKEVILLE,  a village  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana,  9 or  10 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Rockville. 

PARK'GATE,  a township  of  England,  co.,  and  12  miles 
miles  N.W.  of  Chester,  parish  of  Neston,  on  the  Dee,  here 
crossed  by  a ferry  to  Flint.  It  has  a quay,  whence  packets 
sail  to  Ireland,  and  many  good  residences  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  sea -bathers. 

PARK  H.A^LL,  a post-office  of  St.  Mary’s  co..  Maryland. 

PARKMI.\M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

PAPvKGlEAD,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark,  2^ 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  1150.  The  Glasgow  water- 
works are  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

PARK'HURST,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Mi.ssi.ssippi  River,  65  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

P.ARH4 10.  a post-office  of  Holt  co.,  Missouri. 

PAR  KM  SON,  a small  village  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PARKrMAN,  a post-township  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine, 
60  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1166. 

PARKMAN,  a thriving  po.st-village  and  township  of 
Geauga  co.,  Ohio,  on  a branch  of  Grand  River,  16  miles  S.E. 
of  Chardon.  It  contains  several  mills  moved  by  water- 
power. Pop.  1007. 

PARKMAN  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Piscataquis  co., 
Maine. 

PARK-QU.\R/TER.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

PARK’S,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district.  South  Carolina. 

PARK’S,  a post-cffice  of  Scott  co.,  Arkansas. 
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PARK’S  B.4R,  a mining  .settlement  of  Yuba  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, has  a post-office  of  its  own  name. 

PARK’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Georgia. 

PARK’S  COR'NERS,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois. 

PARK’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio. 

PARK’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Cabarras  co.,  North  Cart* 
lina. 

PARK’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  .lackson  co.,  Alabama. 

PARKS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  New  York, 
4 miles  N.  of  Liberty  Village,  and  about  104  miles  N.W.  of 
New  York  City.  It  contains  2 stores,  a large  tannery,  and 
flouring,  s.aw,  and  turning  mills. 

PARKHON,  a post-village  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland, 
with  a station  on  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad, 
75  miles  N.  of  Baltimore. 

PARKUR,  par-kfnJ,  a district  of  West  Ilindostan,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  lat.  24°  20'  N.,  ion.  70°  52'  E. 

PARKUTA,  par-kooRU,  a town  of  Central  A.sia.  in  Little 
Thibet.  Bulti,  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Iskardoh;  lat.  35°  3'  N., 
Ion.  75°  51'  E. 

PARK'VILLE,  a thriving  city  of  Platte  co..  Missouri,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mi.«souri  River,  .30 
miles  below  W’eston.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1848, 
by  George  S.  Park.  Esq.  It  abounds  in  valuable  beds  of 
limestone,  of  which  material  the  town  is  chiefly  built.  It 
has  3 churches.  Pop.  in  1855,  about  800. 

PAR  LA.  paafiS,  a village  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  pro- 
vince. and  13  miles  S.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  1097. 

PAIULEY,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

PAULING  POND,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine. 

PAIULOW,  a town  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Celebe.s,  on  a river  which  flows  into 
Parlow  Bay;  lat.  1°  S.  It  consists  of  about  500  houses,  and 
is  the  residence  of  a rajah. 

PARMA,  parhna,  (L.  and  It.  Parma,  paa^ml;  Fr.  Parme, 
paRm,)  a city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Parma, 
is  situated  on  the  Parma,  an  affluent  of  the  Po.  72  miles 
S.E.  of  Milan.  Lat.  44°  48'  15"  N.,  Ion.  10°  20'  8"  E.  Pop. 
in  1862,  47,067.  It  is  of  a circular  form,  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  entered  by  five  gates,  and  has  a glacis  forming  a public 
promenade.  The  chief  public  edifices  are  a cathedral  with 
valuable  paintings,  the  ducal  palace  with  a library  of  90,000 
volumes,  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  a museum  of  anti(jui- 
ties,  a botanic  garden,  and  a public  library  of  34,000  vo- 
lumes. The  University  of  Parma  was  suppressed  in  1831, 
but  it  has  a school  of  four  faculties,  attended  (in  1844)  by 
400  students.  Parma  has  numerous  scientific  establish- 
ments, civil  and  military  hospitals,  and  a school  for  deaf 
mutes,  established  in  1837.  The  manufactures  comprise 
silk  goods,  cottons,  woollens,  lace,  earthenware,  sword  cut- 
lery, glass,  and  musical  instruments.  The  trade  consists 
chiefly  of  corn,  silk,  pastry,  wine,  and  salted  provisions 
Parma  is  the  residence  of  the  sovei’eign,  the  see  of  a bishop, 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  the 
most  important  offices  of  the  state.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
Etruscan  origin,  but  is  first  spoken  of  as  a Roman  colony. 

PAIPMA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Monroe  co.,  New 
York,  on  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  Ridge  Road,  about  10  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  2902. 

PARMA,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Cuyahoga 
CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1480. 

PARMA,  a thriving  village  and  township  of  Jackson  co., 
Michigan,  on  the  Detroit  and  Chicago  Railroad,  about  86 
miles  IV.  of  Detroit.  The  village  contains  several  flouring 
mills.  Pop.  about  500  ; of  the  town.ship,  1347. 

PARMA  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co..  New  York. 

PARMA,  DUCHY  OF,  (Fr.  DacW  dt  Parme,  du'.shd/ deh 
paum;  It.  Ducaln  di  Param,  doo-kd'to  dee  paR'md.  a for- 
mer duchy  of  Italy,  comprising  the  duchies  of  Parma  pro- 
per, Piacenza,  and  Guastalla,  and  the  small  principality 
of  Landi.  Guastalla  forms  a minute  fraction  of  the  whole, 
having  an  area  of  only  5S|  square  miles,  and  is  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  rest  by  the  duchy  of  Jlodena, 
which  encloses  it  on  all  sides  except  the  N.,  where  it  bor- 
ders on  Austrian  Italy.  The  other  two  duchie.s,  usually 
comprehended  under  the  common  name  of  Parma,  form  a 
contiguous  and  compact  whole.  Lat.  from  44°  20'  to  45°  7' 
N.,  Ion.  from  9°  20'  to  10°  .30'  E. ; bounded  N.  by  Austrian 
Italy;  W.  and  S. by  the  Sardinian  States  and  Tuscany:  and 
E.  by  Modena.  Area  of  Parma  proper,  1656  square  miles, 
and  of  Piacenza,  1061  square  miles:  area  of  whole  duchy, 
including  Guastalla,  2766  square  miles. 

Parma  lies  wholly  between  the  Apennines  and  the  S or 
right  bank  of  the  Po.  In  the  S.  it  is  covered  by  the  A pel.  nine 
chain,  the  highest  summit  of  which  the  Alpe  di  Succiso.  at- 
tains the  height  of  6807  feet;  Orsaio,  6180  feet;  Peiina,  5860 
feet  and  Regola.  5773  feet.  Several  other  summits  exceed 
5000  feet.  Many  of  the  rivers  are  mere  torrents,  and  all  fbns 
N.E.  to  the  Po,  which  is  the  only  stream  available  foi’  navi- 
gation. Alpine  lakes  are  numerous,  but  small.  The  climate 
is,  on  the  whole,  temperate  and  healthy,  with  the  exception 
of  the  districts  near  the  Po,  where  the  atmosphere  is  im- 
pregnated by  noxious  vapors.  In  the  town  of  Pin<enza,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  the  thermometer  gives  the  following 
results: — Mean  annual  temperature,  from  58°  3t*'  to  59'' 
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Filirenhfilt ; greatest  heat,  from  91°  to  93°  Fahrenheit; 
greatest  cold,  from  25°  to  18°  Fahrenheit;  clear  days,  133; 
rainy,  83;  snowy.  14. 

The  minerals  include  iron,  copper,  salt,  (of  which  about 
12,300  quinhilsare  made  annually,)  lithographic  stones,  mill- 
stones, whetstones,  beautiful  marble,  and  fine  rock-crystals. 

The  loftier  mountain  ridges  are  generally  covered  with 
forests,  chiefly  of  hardwood  trees.  The  lower  lands  are  ex- 
tensively occupied  with  vineyards  and  orchards.  The  mul- 
berry yields  valuable  returns ; but  the  chief  source  of  wealth 
Is  agriculture,  which  employs  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  yielding  abundant 
crops  of  all  the  ordinary  cereals,  together  with  maize, 
beans,  tobacco,  and  hemp.  Irrigation  is  generally  prac- 
tised. Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  partly  for  feed- 
ing and  partly  for  the  dairy:  the  latter  produces  the,fiimous 
cheeses  to  which  Parma  gives  its  name.  The  manufactures 
include  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  paper,  gunpowder, 
hides,  tobacco,  brass,  and  earthenware;  candles,  soap,  and 
refined  wax.  The  trade  is  very  limited,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  agricultural  produce,  cattle,  hogs,  nut-oil,  wine,  and 
lime. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  hereditary  in 
the  male  line.  All  power,  legislative  and  executive,  resides 
in  the  sovereign.  The  laws  consist  of  a code,  promulgated  in 
1820.  and  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  Code  Napoleon.  Justice 
is  administered  by  five  courts,  of  which  the  Tribunale  Su- 
premo di  Kevisione  sits  in  Parma,  and  has  .supreme  juris- 
diction over  all  the  three  duchies.  The  established  religion 
is  the  Roman  Catholic,  professed  by  almost  all  the  inha- 
oitants;  other  forms  of  religion  are  tolerated.  Education  is 
under  strict  regulation,  and  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates  or  the  priests.  For  males  there  are  three 
classes  of  schools:  1.  The  Superiore  or  Facoltative,  intended 
to  furnish  a superior  professional  education;  2.  The  Se- 
cnndarie,  which  give  instruction  in  Italian,  Latin,  and 
belles-lettres;  3.  The  Primarie,  established  in  all  the  com- 
munes, to  give  gratuitous  elementary  instruction.  Public 
instruction  is  provided  for  females,  and  is  chiefly  committed 
to  certain  orders  of  nuns.  The  whole  territory  is  divided 
into  2 governments — Parma  and  Piacenza;  and  3 commis- 
sariats— Guastalla,  Borgo-San-Donnino,  and  Borgotaro.  Both 
governments  and  commissariats  are  subdivided  into  com- 
munes, of  which  there  are  100.  The  revenue  amounts  to 
$1,274,400.  The  army  is  estimated  at  4148  men.  The  sum 
left  in  the  treasury  of  the  state  on  the  death  of  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa,  17th  December,  1847,  was  equal  to 
the  indebtedness  of  the  state.  In  1854  the  debt  amounted 
to  $2,368,000. 

Parma  anciently  formed  part  of  Gallia  Cispadana  and 
Liguria.  During  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  be- 
came part  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy.  Charlemagne 
having  conquered  that  kingdom,  made  a present  of  Parma 
to  the  Pope.  Subsequently,  both  Parma  and  Piacenza  be- 
came independent  republics.  In  1512.  Pope  Julius  II.  re- 
gained possession;  and  in  1543,  Paul  III.  erected  them  into 
a duchy  in  favor  of  his  son,  Luigi  Farnese,  whose  line  be- 
came extinct  in  1731.  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748,  gave  possession  to  Philip,  son  of  Philip  V.  and  Eliza- 
beth Farnese.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury it  came  into  possession  of  the  French,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  After  Napoleon’s  downfall,  it 
fell  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  for  life,  and  thereafter 

to  the  Duke  of  Lucca.  Pop.  in  1853,507,881. Adj.  and 

Inhab.  Parmes.vn,  par'me-zant.  (It.  Pakmesano,  paR-md-s^'uo.) 

PAR.N'AC,  paR'ndkt,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Indre,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Blanc.  Pop.  1510. 

PARNAllIBA,  paR-nd-ee/bd,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  near 
lat.  11°  S.,  Ion.  47°  W.,  flows  N.N.E.,  separating  the  pro- 
vinces of  Piauhi  and  Maranhao.  and  enters  the  Atlantic 
by  several  mouths,  about  lat.  2°  50'  S.,  Ion.  41°  35'  W.  Total 
course  estimated  at  750  miles.  It  drains  the  whole  province 
of  Piauhi,  its  chief  affluents  from  the  S.  and  E.  being  the 
Urussuhy,  Gurguea,  Piauhi,  Poty,  and  Piracuruca;  from 
the  W.  it  receives  the  Balsas.  Parnahiba,  near  its  mouth, 
is  the  chief  of  the  towns  on  its  banks. 

PARNAHIBA,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Piauhy,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Parnahiba,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  an  en- 
trepot for  cotton  and  leather.  Pop.  of  the  district,  10,000. 

PARNAHIBA,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  43  miles 
W.  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  the  River  Tiete. 

PARNAS'SUS  or  LIAKHURA,  lea-Koo^rd,  a fiimous 
mountain  of  Greece,  government  of  Phocis.  its  culminating 
point  ill  lat.  38°  35'  57"  N.,  Ion.  22°  27'  36"  E.,  8068 
feet  above  the  sea.  Between  this  and  an  adjacent  peak 
is  a renowned  rivulet  known  in  antiquity  as  the  Castalian 
Fountain,  and  on  the  S.  declivity  of  the  mountain  is  the 
Corycian  Cave,  a stalactitic  grotto,  330  feet  in  length,  by 
nearly  200  in  width  The  summit  of  Parnassus  commands 
a magnificent  vieu,  comprising  nearly  all  Hellas,  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf,  and  the  N.  part  of  the  Morea. 

PARNAF'SLS,  a post-village  of  Augusta  co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  Warm  Spring  and  Harrisonburg  'Turnpike,  132  miles 
N.W.  of  Rli  hmond. 

PARN'DON,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 


PARNDON  LITTLE,  a parish  of  Engli.ch.  co.  of  Essex. 

PARNELLAH,  par-n^Pld.  (Hindoo,  Parnalayo.,  par-nd-lP 
a,)  a town  of  South  India,  Sattarah  dominions,  32  miles  W. 
of  Merritch,  with  the  strong  fortress  Powanghur. 

PARNES,  (par'n§z,)  NOZEA  or  NOZl  A,  no-zee'a,  thelofliesl 
mountain  in  Attica,  Greece,  on  the  boundary  between  At- 
tica and  Boeotia,  16  miles  N.  of  Athens.  Height,  4640  feet. 

PARO.  a town  on  the  island  of  Paros.  See  Pareohia. 

PARO,  pdtro,  a town  of  Bootan,  in  India,  12  miles  S.W.  cf 
Tassisudon.  It  is  partially  fortified,  and  has  manufactures 
of  images  and  arms. 

PAROLA  or  PAROLAH,  pi-road,  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bombay,  44  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gaulna. 

PAROPAMISAN  (pd'ro-pi-me-sin')  MOUNTAINS,  in  At 
ghanistan  and  East  Persia,  cover  an  extent  of  350  miles  in 
length,  from  E.  to  W.,  by  200  miles,  from  N.  to  S.,  separates 
the  deserts  of  Yezd  and  'Toorkistan,  and  are  connected  £. 
with  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  W.  with  the  Elbrooz  Moun- 
tains, S.  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  E.  they  are  rugged  and 
broken  by  narrow  valleys;  they  nowhere  reach  to  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow.  Westward  the  valleys  are  wider  and  the 
hills  lower.  The}'  are  inhabited  by  Eimauks,  lluzarehs, 
and  other  tribes,  whose  chief  resources  is  in  their  flocks  and 
herds. 

PAtROS,  a fertile  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  5 
miles  W.  of  Naxos,  with  which,  and  many  smaller  islands, 
it  forms  the  governments  of  Naxos  and  Paros.  Lat.  of  Mount 
St.  Elias,  37°  N.,  Ion.  25°  11'  E.  Area,  100  .sc^uare  miles. 
Pop.  6000.  It  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  and  marble; 
the  last  of  the  fine.st  quality,  and  of  which  the  finest  an- 
cient statues  were  made.  'The  quarries  are  about  4 miles 
E.  of  the  chief  town,  Parechia.  Port  Nassau,  on  the  N.  side, 

is  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  archipelago. Atlj.  Paf.iax 

pd're-an.  One  and  a half  miles  W.  is  the  islet  of  Axtiparos 

PAR'OVAN,  a post-village  of  Iron  co.,  Utah  'Territory, 
about  110  miles  S.S.W.  of  Fillmore  City. 

PARR,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

PARRAINDER,  par-rlnffler  (?)  a town  of  India,  in  the 
Deccan,  Nizam’s  dominions.  210  miles  W. N.W.  of  Hyderabad. 

PARRAS,  piatads,  a well-built  town  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, in  the  state  of  Durango,  32  miles  E.  of  Mapimi.  It 
has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  wines  and  brandies.  A 
snp<»ic?  ,jf  indigenous  vine  is  much  cultivated,  and  hence  its 
name,  (from  parra,  a vine  trained  on  sticks  or  nailed  to  a 
wall.)  It  has  3 churches,  and  2 fine  alameclas  beautifully 
shaded  with  trees  and  ornamented  with  flowers.  This  town 
stretches  2 miles  along  the  side  of  a hill.  There  are  many 
old  Spanish  families  here.  The  houses  are  of  2 stories,  with 
inner  courts. 

PAIURET,  a river  of  West  England,  rises  near  Beaminster, 
co.  of  Dorset,  flows  N.  and  N.W.  through  the  county  of  So- 
merset, and  after  a course  of  about  40  miles,  enters  Bridge- 
water  Bay.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons. 

PARtRISH,  a post-office  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa. 

PAR/RO'TSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cocke  co.,  Tennessee, 
on  French  Broad  River,  50  miles  E.  of  Knoxville. 

PARRSBOROUGH,  a seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of 
Colchester,  on  a strait  connecting  Mines  Bay  with  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  about  6 ) miles  N.  by  W.  of  Halifax. 

PAIVRY,  or  MAUKI,  maw'kee,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  20°  7'  S.,  Ion.  157°  IH  W.  It  is  2 miles 
in  diameter,  and  not  more  than  40  feet  above  se.a-level. 

PARRY’S  GROUP,  a number  of  small  islands  forming 
the  N.  cluster  of  the  Bonin  or  Arzobi.spo  I.^lands,  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  27°  45'  N.,  Ion.  142°  7'  E.  'Their 
proximity  to  Japan,  and  also  to  the  great  spermaceti  whaling- 
ground,  renders  them  important.  'They  were  taken  pos.ses- 
sion  of  for  the  British  crown,  and  a small  settlement  has 
been  formed  upon  them. 

PAR/RYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Carbon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Lehigh  River,  7 miles  below  Mauch  Chunk. 
Large  quantities  of  coal  are  shipped  here. 

PAR'SONAGE,  a post-office  of  Williamsburg  district. 
South  Carolina. 

PAR/SONFIELD,  a post-town.ehip  of  York  co.,  Maine,  in- 
tersected by  the  Ossipee  River,  80  miles  W.S.W.  of  Augusta. 
Pop.  2125. 

PAIUSON  GROVE,  achapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

PAIVSONS'TOWN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Louth. 

PARSONSTOWN,  a town  of  Ireland.  See  Birr. 

PAR'TANNA,  par-tdnhii.  a market-town  of  Sicily,  pro- 
vince. and  19  miles  S.E.  of 'Trapani.  Pop.  8000. 

PARTENHEIM.  pau'ten-hrme',  a market  town  of  Ilesse- 
Darmstadt,  in  Rhein-lles.sen,  circle  of  Alzey.  Pop.  1.343 

PAR'TENICO,  paR-t^n'e-ko,  or  PARTINICO,  paR-teetne-kc, 
a city  of  Sicily,  14  miles  AV.S.W.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  11,000. 
It  exports  wine  and  oil,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  silk  fabrics. 

PAR'T ENKIRCHEN,  paRtten-kggRK'en,  a market-town  of 
Bavaria,  49  miles  S.S.W.  of  Munich.  Pop.  1055. 

PARTHENAY,  paR'teh-n.V,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Deux-S6vres,  on  the  Thou,  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Niort.  Pop. 
in  1852,  5046.  It  has  an  hospital  and  town-hall ; also  manu- 
factures of  cloth  and  leather. 
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PaRTTIENOPE.  See  Naples. 

PAR^TICK,  a beautiful  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark, 
on  the  Kelvin,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Clyde,  2 miles 
N.W.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  2747.  It  is  a favorite  summer  re- 
sort for  residents  of  Glasgow,  and  has  extensive  flour  mills. 

PARTINICO,  a town  of  Sicily.  See  Partexico. 

PAR'IVLEY,  a small  village  of  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PAKTLOW’S,  a post-office  of  Spottsylvania  co.,  Virginia. 

PARTNERSHIP,  a post-office  of  Charles  co.,  Maryland. 

PART'NEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

PAIUTON,  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

PARTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  on 
the  Irish  Sea,  on  which  it  has  a small  quay  and  harbor,  IJ 
miles  N.  of  Whitehaven. 

PAR'TRIDGE  ISLAND,  post-office,  Delaware  co.,  N.  York. 

PARTRIDGE  ISLAND,  New  Brunswick,  is  in  St.John 
Harbor,  an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  S.  of  St.  John. 

PARTRIDGE  ISLAND,  a village  and  headland  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  Parrsborough  township.  The  headland  is  noted 
for  the  variety  of  its  minerals. 

PARTSCriENDORF,  paRUshen-doRf',  (Moravian,  Bartns- 
sotvice,  har-tos-so-veet's.i,i  a town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  38 
miles  E.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  2091. 

PA  RU,  p,i-root,  a river  of  Brazil,  tributary  to  the  Amazon, 
which  it  joins  in  the  province,  and  280  miles  W.  of  Para, 
after  a S.E.  course  of  350  miles. 

PARURO.  pi-rootro,  a town  of  South  Peru,  capital  of  a 
province  of  its  own  name  in  the  department  of  Cuzco,  18 
miles  S.S.W^.  of  Cuzco,  on  the  Apurimac.  Pop.  of  the  pro- 
vince ill  1850,  17,7.32. 

PARVICII,  paRtviK,  or  P.ARYICIITO,  par-veetkee-o,  an 
island  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero.  between  the 
if  lands  of  Veglia  and  Arhe,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Zeng.  Length, 

4 miles. 

PAICWICK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

PARYS,  partjs,  a mountain  of  Wales,  co.,  and  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  island  of  Anglesey,  S.  of  the  town  of  Amlwch, 
which  owes  all  its  prosperity  to  the  copper-mines  of  the 
mountain.  These  were,  in  modern  times,  first  wrought  in 
1762,  and  from  60.000  to  80,000  tons  of  ore,  yielding  3.000 
tons  of  metal,  were  formerly  obtained,  but  the  mines  are 
now  le.ss  productive. 

PAS,  pi.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Pas-de-Calais, 
on  the  Quilienne,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Arras.  Pop.  888. 

PASAGES  or  PASAJES,  pi-sl'n^s,  a town  and  port  of 
Spain,  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  3 miles  E.  of  St.  Sebastian,  in 
a deep  and  land-locked  haven,  in  the  Bay  of  Bisc.ay.  Pop. 
895.  It  has  2 parish  churches,  an  hospital,  and  a school  of 
navigation.  Its  once  excellent  port  has  been  much  injured 
by  deposits,  but  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  rock- 
bound  coast  of  North  Spain. 

PASARO.ADA  or  PASARGAD,®.  See  Moorghaub. 

PASARON,  pl-sa-rSn',  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura, 
province,  and  N.E.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  1479. 

PASAY,  pl-sP,  a maritime  town  of  Sumatra,  on  its  N. 
coast,  about  140  miles  E.S.E.  of  Acheen.  It  has  a good  har- 
bor, and  provisions  are  to  be  had  in  plenty. 

PASCAGOULA,  pas'kii-goofla,  a river  in  the  S.E,  part  of 
Mississippi,  is  formed  by  the  Chickasawhay  and  Leaf  Rivers, 
which  unite  in  Greene  county,  and  flowing  S.,  falls  into  Pas- 
cagoula Bay,  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  state.  Small 
boats  can  ascend  more  than  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 

PASCAGOULA,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Mississippi, 
on  Pascagoula  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Pascagoula  River,  175 
miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  .lackson. 

PASCAGOULA  BAY,  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  situated  at 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  Mississippi,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Pa.sca- 
goula  River.  Low,  narrow  islands  separate  it  from  the  Gulf. 

PASCllA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Pasha. 

PASCIIEND.AELE.  plss'en-dl'leh,  a market-town  of  Bel- 
gium. province  of  West  Flanders,  6^  miles  N.E.  of  Ypres. 
Pop.  3000. 

PASCO,  pisfko,  or  CERRO  DE  PASCO,  8?r'ro  dl  plsflro,  the 
principal  mining  town  of  North  Peru,  capital  of  a province  of 
its  own  name,  in  the  department  of  Junin,  130  miles  N.E. 
of  Lima,  at  the  head  of  two  ravines,  11,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  population  varies  at  different  periods  from  4000  to 
perhaps  12,000.  It  is  a mi.serable  place,  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks.  The  ground  broken  up  for  mining  occupies  a space 
J mile  in  length  by  J mile  in  breadth,  quite  honeycombed 
with  shafts?,  most  of  which  are  now  filled  with  w.ater.  From 
1825  to  1836.  2,190,555  marks  of  silver  were  reduced  at  its 
foundry.  All  its  ores  are  ferruginous.  Though  co.al  exists 
in  the  vicinity,  turf,  dung,  and  timber  are  mostly  employed 
in  smelting.  Pop.  of  the  province  in  1850,  70,411. 

PAS'CO,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co.,  Missouri. 

PAS'COAG,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Burrillville  town- 
ship, Providence  co.,  Rhode  I.sland.  about  20  miles  N.W.  by 
W.  of  Providence.  It  contains  8 woollen  mills,  employing 
500  hands,  6 stores,  5 .shingle  mills,  1 spindle  mill,  1 bank, 

7 saw  mills,  and  5 grist  mills.  The  construction  of  a reser- 
voir is  contemplated,  which  will  greatly  increase  its  water- 
power. Amount  of  goods  manufactured  per  annum,  and  I 
sales  of  merchandise,  $900,600.  Pop.  about  1500.  | 

PASCO,  CERRO,  a mountain  knot  of  Pasco  and  Iluanuco, 
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unites  two  branches  of  the  Andes.  Summit,  16,000  feet  la 
elevation. 

PASCUARO,  pis-kwi'ro,  written  also  PASQU.ARO  and 
PATZQUARO,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  depart- 
ment of  5Iichoacan,  28  miles  S.W.  of  Valladolid,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Lake  of  Pascuaro.  Pop.  6000,  partlv  employed 
in  adjacent  copper-mines. 

PAS-DE-CALAIS,  pl'deh  kli.V,  a department  of  France, 
in  the  N.E.,  formed  of  parts  of  the  old  provinces  of  Artois, 
Picardie,  and  Flanders,  on  the  English  Channel,  (Pas-de 
Calais,)  between  the  departments  of  Nord  and  Somme. 
Area,  2505  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1 861 , 724,338.  The  surface  is 
traversed  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  by  a chain  of  hills  which  separate 
the  basin  of  the  North  Sea  from  that  of  the  Channel,  and 
gives  rise  to  numerous  rivers,  the  cliief  of  which  are  the 
Scarpe  and  Lys,  affluents  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Aa,  which  flows 
to  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Canche,  flowing  to  the  English 
Channel ; these  are  all  navigable  and  connected  by  canals. 
The  department  has  several  excellent  harbors,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Calais  and  Boulogne.  Commerce  is  also  facilitated 
by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  its  branches.  The  soil, 
rich  in  coal  and  turf,  is  remarkable  for  the  fiicility  with 
which  water  is  found  by  means  of  Artesian  wells.  It  is 
marshy  in  some  parts,  but  generally  fertile  in  wheat,  hemp, 
lint,  tobacco,  and  oleaginous  plants.  Manufacturing  indus- 
try is  very  active  in  producing  beet-root  sugar,  linen,  and 
linen  thread,  cotton,  lace,  common  woollens,  paper,  pottery- 
ware,  and  leather.  The  department  is  divided  into  the  ar- 
rondissements  of  Arras,(the  capital.)Bethune,  Boulogne,  St. 
Pol,  Montreuil,  and  St.  Omer. 

PAS-DE-CALAIS,  the  strait  which  separates  England 
from  France.  See  Dover.  Strait  of. 

PASEWALK,  pi/zeh-tvaik',  or  PASSEWALK,  plstseh- 
^ilk'.  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania.  25  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Stettin,  on  the  Ucker.  Pop.  5620.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  woollen  cloth  and  leather  factories. 

P.ASII.-V.,  P.\SCTIA,  or  P.\CIIA,  pi'.shl.  a river  of  Russia, 
ri.ses  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  and  joins  the  Sveer 
(Svir)  in  the  government  of  Petersburg,  after  a course  of  130 
miles. 

PASTI.\WN^  a post-office  of  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana. 

PASIG,  pI'seeGt,  a river  of  the  Philippine.s.  in  the  island 
of  Luzon,  issues  by  several  branches  from  Lake  Bay,  flows 
W.,  and  falls  into  the  bay  immediately  below  the  town  of 
Manila,  after  a course  of  18  mile.s. 

PASIG,  a town  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  island  of  Luzon, 
province  of  Tondo,  on  the  Pasig,  E.  of  Manila.  Pop.  16.440 

PASIJAN  or  PASIGAN,  pi-se-ndn',  two  of  the  smaller 
Philippine  Islands,  between  the  islands  of  Leyte  and  Zebu. 

PASITANO,  pd-see-td'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Citra,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  6 miles  IV.  of  Amalfi 
Pop.  4000.  N 

PASITIGRIS.  SeeKAROOX. 

PAS'KACK.  a post-village  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Hackensack  River. 

PASMAN,  pls-min',  an  island  of  Dalm.atia,  6 miles  S.  of 
Zara,  in  the  Adriatic.  Length,  15  miles;  breadth,  3J  mile.s. 
Surface  mountainou.s.  Principal  products,  oil  and  wine. 
On  it  are  several  villages. 

PASO  DEL  NORTE.  See  El  Paso  del  Norte. 

PASO  DE  OVEJAS,  pi'so  d.i  o-v.VhIs,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Yera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  about  35  miles  N.W. 
of  the  former. 

PASO,  EL.  §1  p3/so,  a scattered  village  of  the  Canaries,  in 
the  island  of  Palma.  Pop.  2327. 

P ASP  AY  A,  pis-ppd,  a river  of  Bolivia,  rises  W.  of  Potoei, 
flows  S.E.,  and  after  a course  of  nearly  200  miles,  joins  the 
Pilcomayo. 

P.\S'PEBIAC',  a seaport  and  fishing  station  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Bonaventura,  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  7 miles  W. 
of  New  Carlisle. 

PASQUARO.  See  Pascu.aro. 

PAStQUOlWNK  a river  of  North  Carolina,  rises  in  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  near  the  N.  border  of  the  state.  Flowing 
S.E.,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Camden  and  Pa.squo- 
tank  counties,  until  it  enters  Albemarle  Sound.  A canal 
extends  from  this  river  to  Elizabeth  River  in  Virginia,  by 
which  boats  can  pass  from  Albemarle  Sound  to  Chesapeake 
B.ay. 

PASQUOTANK,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, bordering  on  the  N.  side  of  Albemarle  Sound.  Area, 
estimated  at  300  square  miles.  The  Pasquotank  River 
forms  the  entire  boundary  on  the  N.E.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level,  and  in  some  parts  marshy.  County  seat,  Elizar 
beth.  Pasquotank  was  originally  a part  or  division,  termed 
the  precinct  of  Albemarle  county.  Formed  in  1729,  Pop. 
8940,  of  Avhom  5957  were  tree,  and  2983  slaves. 

P.\SQUOT.\NK  BRIDGE,  a small  village  of  Pasquotank 
CO.,  North  Carolina. 

PASS  A CAVALLO.  pis'so  kl-viFyo.  (i.  t.  “horse  pass,”)  the 
entrance  to  Matagorda  Bay,  will  admit  vessels  of  8 or  9 feet 
draught. 

PASSADUM'KEAG,  a post-vilLage  and  township  of  Pe- 
nobscot CO.,  Maine,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Penobscot,  at  the 
mouth  of  Passadumkeag,  and  on  the  Old  Town  and  Lincoln 
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Railroarl.  (in  progress,)  about  100  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta. 
Two  small  st*iamboats,  plying  on  the  Penobscot  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  touch  daily  at  the  village,  which  con- 
tains 3 stores,  and  3 taverns.  Pop.  of  the  township, 360. 

PAS'SAGE,  a seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co., 
and  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Waterford,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Suir. 
Pop.  624.  It  is  irregularly  built  on  a rocky  height,  and  has 
a pier  and  block-hou.se. 

P.-tSSAGE  EOllT,  Jamaica,  is  on  Hunt  Bay,  6 miles  E.  of 
v'lpani.sh  Town. 

PASSAGE  ISLAND,  West  Indies.  See  Culebr.\. 

PASSAGE  (or  KARAKITA)  ISLANDS,  two  groups  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  one  otf  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  near  lat. 
2°  30'  N..  the  other  between  Celebes  and  Sangir. 

PASSAGE,  LE,  leh  pls'sdzh'.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Lot-et-Garoune,  H miles  from  Agen,  on  the  Ga- 
ronne. Pop.  1233. 

P.ASS.A,GE.  WEST,  a seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in  Munser, 
co..  and  Tj  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cork,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Lee, 
opposite  Great  Island.  Pop.  1721.  It  has  a quay,  dock-yard, 
and  many  bathing-houses,  and  is  the  port  of  Cork  for  all 
large  shipping.  A village  and  hamlet  in  the  county  of  Cork 
have  the  same  name. 

PASSAGC,  a river  of  "New  Jersey,  rises  in  Morris  county, 
flows  first  nearly  S.  for  a few  miles,  then  pursues  a general 
N.E.  direction  on  the  boundary  of  Morris  and  Essex  counties, 
and  crosses  Passaic  county.  A short  distance  below  Pater- 
son, it  changes  its  course  to  the  S.,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  Passaic  and  Essex  counties  on  the  right,  and  Ilud- 
s.in  county  on  the  left,  until  it  enters  Newark  Bay,  3 miles 
below  Newark.  The  whole  length  is  near  100  miles.  Near 
Paterson  it  has  a perpendicular  fall  of  60  feet,  furnishing  an 
immense  water-power.  Steamers  ascend  to  Newark,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  small  sloops  about  10  miles  farther. 

PASSAIC,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  New  .lersev,  has 
an  area  of  almut  270  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on 
the  E.  bv  the  Passaic,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Peiiuannock  River, 
and  is  intersected  by  the  Ringwood.  Ramapo.  and  Passaic 
Rivers,  which  afford  valuable  water-power.  The  surface  W. 
of  the  Ramapo  is  broken  and  mountainous.  The  soil  in  the 
more  level  portions  is  fertile,  but  in  the  W.  part  is  better 
adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage.  Magnetic  iron  ore  is  found 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  county,  and  limestone  's  abundant. 
The  Morris  Canal  and  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  in- 
tersect this  county.  Organized  in  1837,  and  named  from  the 
Passaic  River.  Capital,  Paterson.  Pop.  29,013. 

PA.^SATC  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Morris  co..  New  .Tersey. 

P.ASSAMAQUODDY.  a collection  district  of  Maine.  The 
port  of  entry  is  Eastport. 

I’.ASSAMAQUOD'DY’^  BAY,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Maine, 
separates  the  United  States  from  the  British  province  of 
.New  Brunswick.  It  extends  inland  about  15  miles,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  perhaps  10  miles,  including  the 
estuary  of  the  St.  Croix,  which  fiows  into  it.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly irregular,  contains  numerous  islands,  and  abounds 
i)i  harl)';rs  which  affcad  good  anchorage,  sheltered  fiom  all 
winds.  Thei’e  are  three  pa.s.sages  leadiTig  to  the  bay,  called 
resi)ectively  East,  IVest,  ai  d Middle  Passages,  wliich  are  in- 
dicated by  light-houses.  The  West  Passage  has  an  alarm 
bell.  Common  tides  rise  here  25  feet. 

I'ASS.VRI .\NO,  a town  of  Italy.  See  Passefiano. 

RA.-^SAROWAN.  BASSAROEAN,  PASSAROEW ANG,  or 
I’AS.'iAHOU.\NG.  See  Fassoeroean. 

P.\SSAR0W1TZ.  pds-.s^'ro-wits\  a small  town  or  village  of 
Servia.  and  a judicial  capital  of  its  E.  divi.sion,  13  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Semendria.  A famous  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
here  between  the  Imperialistsand  the  Turks,  July  21st.  1718. 

I’ASSAU,  pd.s/so»v,  (anc.  Butaha  Cas'tru.)  a fortified  town 
of  Bavaria,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Danube,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Inn  and  Danube,  92  miles  E.N.E.  of  Alunich. 
Po]).  13,360.  It  is  situated  in  a picturesque  defile,  and  sepa- 
rat(‘d  into  three  parts  by  the  rivers  which  traverse  it,  and  is 
defended  by  2 fortres.ses  and  8 forts.  'J'he  chief  edifices  are 
the  cathedral,  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  old  Abbey  of 
St.  Nicholas.  It  has  manufacture.s  of  tobacco  and  porcelain, 
()reweries.  and  tanneries.  The  treaty  of  Passau,  concluded 
in  1552,  conferred  religious  liberty  on  the  Protestants  of 
Germany. 

I'AS.SCIIENDAELE.  pds'sKen-dd'leh.  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  West  Flanders,  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bruges.  I’op. 
3i)Ui. 

I’ASS  CHRISTIAN,  kris-te-an';  a post-village  of  Harrison 
'.■o..  Mississippi,  on  a pass  of  its  own  name,  near  the  entrance 
*^0  .^t.  Louis  Bay,  165  miles  S.S.E.  of  Jackson. 

l’.V.''SEK,  pds's^k,  a village  of  Bohemia,  4 miles  from 
llochstadt.  Pop.  1302. 

BASSEK,  a village  of  Bohemia,  in  Moravia,  9 miles  from 
Littau.  Pop.  I(i04. 

BAS'SENII.yM,  a p.ari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton, 
f.  !niles  S.E.  of 'I’o  wees  ter.  It  has  an  entrenchment,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  raised  by  Edward  the  Elder,  to  defend 
ilie  passage  of  the  Ouse  again.st  the  Danes. 

BASSENHEIM,  pi«/sen-hime',  or  PASSYMEK,  p^s/se- 
m^k',  a town  of  East  Prussia,  government  of  Konigsberg.  21 
•ulles  E.N.E.  of  HohenstsVu.  Pop.  1275. 
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PASSERIANO,  pas-si-re-a/no,  or  PASSARIANO,  pas-s^- 
re-a^uo,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  province,  and  13  miles 
S.W.  of  Udine.  Pop.  3000.  Near  it  is  a handsome  villa,  in 
which  Bonap.arte  resided  during  the  preliminaries  of  tho 
peace  of  Campo  Formio. 

PASSIGNANO,  pas-seen-ya/no,  a village  of  Central  Italy 
in  the  state  of  Umbria,  situated  about  14  miles  N.W.  of  Pt 
rugla,  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Perugia,  or  Thrasy 
niene.  Near  It  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Thrasy- 
niene,  b.c.  217. 

PASSO  CABALLO,  pis'.so  ka-RaPyo,  in  Texas,  is  the  en- 
trance to  Matagorda  Bay,  80  miles  S.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Brazos. 

PASSO  DEL  NORTE,  in  Alexico.  See  El  Paso  del  Norte. 

PASSO-DO-LUMI AR,  pas'so-do-loo-me-aR',  a town  of  Brazil, 
on  the  isle,  and  20  miles  E.  of  Maranhao.  on  the  Sao  .Toao. 

PASSOEROEAN,  p4s'soo-roo-^n^  written  also  PASSA- 
ROEAN,  PASSAROEIVANG,  PASSAROIVAN,  PASSOO- 
ROOAN,  PASSOUROUAN,  PASSURUAN,  PASURUAN,  or 
PASSAROUANG.  a province  in  the  E.  end  of  the  island  of 
Java,  about  68  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  40  miles  broad. 
Pop.  310.000. 

PASSOEROEAN,  a town  of  Java,  capital  of  the  above 
province,  on  the  Strait  of  Madura,  about  30  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Soerabaya,  is  intersected  by  a river  here  crossed  by  a large, 
elegant  bridge. 

PASSOW,  pS.s^sov,  a village  of  Prussia,  on  the  railway 
from  Berlin  to  StetViu,  27  miles  from  the  latter. 

PASSUMP/SIC,  a river  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont,  falls 
into  the  Connecticut. 

PASSUMPSIC,  a post-village  of  Barnet  township,  Cale- 
donia co.,  Vermont,  at  the  N.  terminus  of  the  Connecticut 
and  Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroad,  30  miles  E.  of  Jlontpelier. 

PASSURUAN.  See  Passoeroean. 

PASSY,  p3s'.see^  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Seine,  and  one  of  the  W.  suburbs  of  Paris,  is  enclosed  within 
the  new  fortifications,  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Denis.  Pop.  in 
1852,  11.134.  It  has  an  earthen-ware  manufactory,  shot 
mill,  and  sugar-refinery. 

PASSY,  pl.s'see'.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi- 
sion of  Savoy,  3 miles  N.W.  of  St.  Gervaise.  Pop.  2040. 

RAS'SYUNK^  a towmship  within  the  charteied  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  joining  the  city  on  the  S.W. 
Pop.  1607. 

PASTAZA  or  PASTA^A,  p3s-tS'sd,  a river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  Ecuador,  rises  in  the  Andes,  and,  after  a S.E.  coui-se 
of  400  miles,  joins  the  Amazon  25  miles  W.  of  the  influx  of 
the  Huallaga. 

PASTENA.  pis-t<Vn3.,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro  district  of.  and  N.  from  Gaeta.  Pop.  1625. 

PASTO,  p^s'to,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  table-land 
of  the  Andes,  department  of  Cauca,  148  miles  N.N.E.  of  Quito. 
Bop  7000.  It  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a volcano,  on  a site  8577 
feet  above  the  ocean,  and  sitrrounded  by  woods  and  bogs,  in 
the  line  of  the  great  Pass  from  Popayan  to  Quito. 

PAS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

PAS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

PASTOS-BONS,  pdb'to.s-hANO,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Maranhao.  292  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Luiz,  between  the  Parna- 
hiba  and  Itapicuru. 

PASI’OS,  LQS.  See  Andes. 

PASTRANA,  pds-trdhiS,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Guadalajara,  in  a valley  on  the  Arias.  Pop, 
3021.  It  has  manufactui'es  of  silks  and  paper. 

PASURUAN.  a town  of  Java.  See  Passoeroean, 

PASZTO,  pdss^to,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Heve.s, 
on  the  Zagyva,  41  miles  N.E.  of  Besth.  Pop.  4710. 

J’ATA,  pMi,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  im- 
mediately S.  of  Sooloo,  in  lat.  5°  48'  N.,  Ion.  121°  11'  E. 

PATA!  a town  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  in 
the  Philippines. 

PATA,  poh'tdh'.  a market-town  of  Central  Hungary,  co 
of  Heves.  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Gyongyos.  Bop.  2580. 

PATA.  an  island  and  town  of  Africa.  See  Patta. 

PATAGONIA,  pi-td-gohie-a,  (Fi-.  Patagnine.  pd'td'go'nee^, 
Oer.  Pat'igonien,  pi-td-gohie-en.)  the  extreme  S.  portion  of  the 
continent  of  South  America,  extending  from  the  Rio  Negro, 
in  lat.  39°  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  in  lat.  53°  S. ; bounded 
E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La 
Plata.)  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rio  Negro.  IV. 
by  the  Pacific,  and  S.  by  the  Scrait  of  Magellan,  which 
separates  the  mainland  from  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  ad 
jacent  islands.  The  W.  coast,  commencing  at  the  Chilian 
Andes,  has  an  extent  estimated  at  925  miles,  or,  including 
sinuosities,  1700  miles;  the  Atlantic  coast-line  is  estimated 
at  1500  miles.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Negro  to  Cape  A’irgins,  at  the  E.  entrance  of  the  Magellan 
Channel,  measured  in  a straight  line  which  passes  through 
Cape  Three  Points,  is  about  850  miles,  flreatest  kmgth  of 
the  country,  following  the  curve,  1015  miles:  greate.st 
breadth.  525  miles;  breadth  at  the  S.  extremity,  140  miles; 
average  breadth.  350  miles.  Estimated  area,  (including  the 
i.slands  on  the  W.  coast ) 3.50.000  s(iu.ire  miles. 

The  Andes  are  continued  8.  from  Chili  throughout 
1 Patagonia,  gradually  declining  in  height  as  they  approach 
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the  Strait  of  Mapjellan  wheie  they  are  not  more  than  from 
3000  to  4000  feet  in  elevation,  (which  is  here  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow.)  The  culminating  pointofthe  Patagonian  Andes 
rises  8030  feet.  In  these  mountains  are  several  known  vol- 
canoes. A chain  to  the  S.  of  the  Kio  Negro  stretches  K.  from 
the  Chilian  Andes,  and  at  a distance  appears  white  and 
chalky.  The  country  comprises  two  distinct  regions,  differ- 
ing in  surface  and  climate,  the  one  lying  oi^  the  W.  side  of 
the  Andes,  the  other  on  the  E.,  and  called  respectively  East 
and  West  Patagonia.  The  latter  comprehends  a number  of 
large  islands,  extending  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  to  Cape  Tres  Montes,  in  lat.  47°  S. ; the  principal 
of  these  are  Adelaide,  Hanover,  and  Wellington,  the  last  150 
miles  long,  and  in  some  places  60  miles  broad.  All  these  is- 
lands are  rocky  and  high,  rising  from  the  shores  with  r 
steep  acclivity.  Their  coasts  towards  the  ocean  are  bare; 
but  those  parts  which  lie  opposite  the  mainland  are  wooded, 
and  in  some  places  the  trees  are  of  vigorous  growth.  The 
whole  of  this  region  is  subject  to  excessive  rains.  The  W. 
coast  of  the  mainland  is  greatly  indented,  and  bordered  by 
the  Andes,  which  here  rise  to  between  3000  and  6000  feet 
in  height. 

East  Patagonia,  though  generally  low  and  level,  is  not  one 
universal  flat,  but  a succession  of  horizontal  plains,  called 
pampas,  which  rise  to  higher  and  higher  levels,  separated 
by  long  lines  of  cliffs  or  escarpments.  The  general  ascent  is 
but  slight,  the  country  being  not  more  than  3000  feet  above 
sea-level  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  Tbs  Patagonian  plains 
are  dreary  and  sterile,  and,  though  here  and  there  inter- 
sected by  streams,  the  latter  fail  to  fertilize  the  Idighted 
soil.  They  are  streAved  throughout  their  whole  extent  with 
huge  boulders.  The  plains,  w'hich  extend  along  the  coast 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  are  tertiary  strata,  in  one  great  de- 
posit, above  which  lies  a thick  stratum  of  a white  pumiceous 
substance,  extending  at  least  500  miles,  a tenth  part  of  Avhich 
consists  of  marine  infusoria.  Over  the  whole  lies  the  shingle, 
(coarse  gravel  or  pebbles.)  extending  along  the  coast  for  700 
miles,  with  a mean  breadth  of  200  miles,  and  50  feet  thick. 
These  myriads  of  pebbles,  chiefly  of  porphyry,  have  been 
torn  from  the  rocks  of  the  Andes,  and  AvaterAvorn  at  a period 
subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary  strata. 

The  ports  on  the  E.  coast  are  difficult  of  access,  and  afford 
little  security  to  any  but  small  vessels.  The  tides  here  rise 
from  30  to  50  feet,  increasing  in  height  towards  the  S.  The 
principal  known  ports  are  Gallegos,  lat.  51°  38'  S. : Port  Santa 
Cruz,  lat.  50°  7'  S.;  Port  San  Julian,  lat.  49°  12'  S.;  Port 
Desire,  lat.  47°  5'  S. ; Naica'o  Gulf,  lat.  43°  S. : and  Port  St. 
Antonio,  lat.  41°  S.  The  climate  is  very  cold,  especially  S. 
of  45°.  Frost  frequently  occurs  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  passed 
N.  of  the  equator.  In  summer  the  heat  is  excessive.  The 
transition  from  the  extremes  of  temperature  i.s  rapid;  after 
hot  weather,  piercing  winds,  which  even  the  native  shuns, 
often  rush  in  hurricanes  over  the  deserts.  Rain  seldom  falls, 
except  on  the  W.  coast,  during  three-fourths  of  the  year,  and 
even  during  the  three  winter  months  very  little  falls;  from 
time  to  time  it  rains  tAvo  or  three  d.ays  in  succession.  The 
prevailing  Avinds  are  from  the  W.  South  of  45°  vegetation 
is  nearly  extinct,  a tree  or  spot  of  green  herbage  appearing 
here  and  there  only.  In  some  hollow  places  and  ravines  a 
few  dark-looking  shrubby  bushes  grow,  but  no  trees  can  be 
discerned  over  the  Avide  stony  plains;  a few  withered  shrubs, 
and  a yellow  kind  of  herbage,  is  all  in  the  way  of  vegetation 
that  can  be  seen  in  these  dreary  regions.  In  the  more  N. 
parts  a solitary  umbu.  the  only  tree  that  groAvs  there,  is  ob- 
served at  vast  distances.  It  is  only  along  the  Kio  Negro,  on 
its  extreme  N.  border,  that  some  Avheat,  maize,  pulses.  &c. 
are  cultivated.  Where  vegetation  exists,  guanacos,  cavias, 
and  armadillos  are  found.  There  are  also  pumas.  Avolves, 
dogs,  foxes,  and  great  numbers  of  mice;  and  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  seals  of  A-arious  kinds  are  met  Avith.  The  condor, 
haAvk,  a species  of  ibis,  and  a feAv  others,  are  among  the  scanty 
number  cf  bi>-ds.  Fish  abound  on  the  coasts. 

The  aboriginal  natives  of  East  Patagonia,  though  by  no 
means  so  large  as  they  have  been  described,  feAv  of  them 
exceeding  six  feet  and  .some  inches,  are  a tall  and  extremely 
stout  race.  Their  bodies  are  bulky,  their  heads  and  features 
large,  but  the  hands  and  feet  are  comparatively  .smail.  Their 
limbs  are  neither  so  muscular  nor  so  large-boned  as  their 
height  and  apparent  bulk  Avould  lead  one  to  suppose.  Their 
color  is  a rich  reddish-broAvn.  Nothing  is  worn  upon  the 
head  except  their  rough,  lank,  and  coarse  black  hair,  which 
Is  tied  above  the  temples  Avith  a fillet  of  plaited  or  twisted 
sineAvs.  A large  mantle,  made  of  skins  seAved  together, 
loosely  gathered  about  them,  hanging  from  the  shoulders  to 
their  ankles,  adds  to  the  bulkiness  of  their  appearance.  In 
general,  the  Avomen’s  stature  physiognomy,  and  dress,  so 
much  resemble  those  of  the  men.  that,  except  by  their  hair, 
it  is  difficult  for  a stranger  to  distingnish  them.  'The  mouth 
is  large  and  coarsely  formed.  Avith  G)ick  lips:  but  the  teeth 
are  often  excellent.  They  are  generally  of  good  dispositions, 
but.  like  other  Indians,  are  utterly  reckless  in  moments  of 
passion.  Their  arms  are  balls,  lances,  bows,  and  arroAvs. 
The  balls  are  tAvo  or  three  round  stones,  lumps  of  hardened 
earth  or  metal:  they  are  connected  by  thongs  of  hide,  and 
are  throAAn,  after  a brief  rotary  motion,  with  such  precision 
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as  to  insure  the  entanglement  of  their  victim.  The  Pata- 
gonians are  excellent  horsemen,  and  perform  extraordinary 
feats  of  dexterity  on  horseback. 

West  Patagonia,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  East  country,  is 
wholly  a mountain  region:  the  mountains,  half  sunk  in  the 
ocean,  are  barren  toAvards  the  sea,  and  impenetrably  Avooded 
inland.  The  climate  is  so  disagreeable  as  to  render  the  country 
almost  uninhabitable.  Clouds,  wind,  and  rain  are  continuai, 
and  the  drenched  land  is  Tiever  dried  by  evaporation  before 
fresh  .shoAvers  fall.  No  part  of  the  country  is  cultivated — 
the  inhabitants  living  on  their  horses,  and  by  the  chase  of  | 
the  wild  cattle  which  are  found  in  the  N.  districts. 

Patagonia  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1592,  and  more 
recently  explored  by  Captains  Fitzroy  and  King.  'The  in- 
habitants of  this  country  are  called  Patagoni.ans — a name 
which  they  received  from  Magellan,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed magnitude  of  their  feet,  {patagon,  pd-tl-gon/,  in  Span- 
ish signifying  a “large  foot.”)  Avhich,  being  AA’rapped  up  in 
skins,  probably  appeared  to  him  greatly  above  their  actual 
size. Adj.  and  inhab.  Patagonian,  pat'a-go^ni-an. 

PATAK,  poh'tOk,  (Nagy,  nddj,  S.akos,  shOh'rosh',  or  Hettfx, 
r&t't§P.)  a market-toAvn  of  Hungary,  on  the  Bodrog,  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Tokay.  Pop.  5088. 

PATAN,  pj'tln/,  a village  of  Cashmere,  25  miles  N.W.  of 
Serinagur.  in  lat.  34°  7'  N.,  Ion  74°  21'  E. 

PATAN  AGO,  pS-td-nd'go,  a toAsn  of  Burmah,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  76  miles  N.  of  Prome.  North  of  the 
town  are  famous  Avells,  reported  to  yield  annually  80,000,000 
pounds  of  asphaltum. 

PATANY  or  PATANI,  pl-tl^nee,  the  southernmost  pro- 
vince of  Siam,  in  Farther  India,  its  principal  town,  of  the 
same  name,  being  on  the  river  Patany,  in  lat.  7°  N.,  Ion. 

101°  35'  E. 

PATANY,  CAPE.  See  Cape  Patani. 

PATAPS^CO,  a river  of  Maryland,  rises  in  Carroll  co.,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  state.  It  flow’s  southward  until  it  passes 
the  mouth  of  the  Western  Branch,  then  pursues  a south- 
easterly course,  forming  the  boundary  between  Baltimore 
and  Anne  Arundel  counties,  and  passing  by  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, opens  into  a bay  several  miles  wide.  Fourteen  miles 
below  the  city  it  enters  Chesapeake  Bay.  after  an  entire 
course  of  near  80  miles.  This  river  passes  through  a hilly- 
country,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  current  renders  it  of  great 
value  for  manufactories.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailrcad 
is  constructed  along  its  bank  from  Elkridge  Landing  t'^  the 
mouth  of  the  Western  Branch,  and  then  follows  the  valley 
of  the  latter  to  its  source.  The  Western  Branch  rises  near 
Ridgeville,  Carroll  county,  flow's  eastward,  and  forms  the 
boundary  between  Carroll  and  Anne  Arundel  counties  until 
it  unites  with  the  main  stream.  The  Patapsco  is  navigable 
for  the  largest  merchant  vessels  to  Baltimore. 

PAT'ARA  or  PAT/ERA,  a ruined  city  of  Asia  Minor,  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  as  a principal  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Apollo.  Its  remains,  on  the  coast,  12  miles  S.  of  the  ruins 
of  Xanthus,  and  27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Makree,  (IMakri.)  com- 
prise Greek  tombs,  parts  of  small  temples,  a triple  arch,  a 
theatre,  and  ruins  of  churches. 

PATASKALA,  pat-as-kahfla,  a post-ctRce  of  Licking  co., 
Ohio. 

PATAU'LA,  a creek  of  Georgia,  flows  S.W.  through  Ran- 
dolph county  into  the  Chattahoochee,  several  miles  above 
Fort  Gaines. 

PATAULA,  a village  of  Randolph  co.,  Georgia,  42  miles 
in  a direct  line  S.  of  Columbus. 

PATAVIUM.  See  P.adua. 

PATAY,  p^'ti^  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Loiret.  14  miles  N.W.  of  Orleans.  Pop.  1200.  Ilere.  in  1429, 
the  French,  under  Joan  of  Arc,  defeated  the  English  under 
Talbot. 

PATAZ,  p3-tds/,  a town  of  Peru,  department  of  Libertad, 

80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Trujillo,  capital  of  a province  of  its  own 
name,  near  the  Maranon.  Pop.  of  the  province  in  1850,  29,394. 

PA'ICIPAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

PA'I  CH  GROVE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Grant  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  25  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Potosi.  Pop.  867. 

PATCH'IN,  a postrofBce  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

PATCIPING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

PA-TCIIING-SAN.  See  Madjtcosima  Islands. 

PATCHOGUE,  p.at-ch6g^  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  New 
York,  near  the  S.  shore  of  Long  Island,  about  60  mile.s  E. 
of  NeAv  York.  It  contains  several  churches  and  manufac- 
tories of  cotton,  paper,  &c. 

PATE/LEY-BRIDGE,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  West  Riding,  on  the  Nidd.  parish,  and  10  miles  IV.S.M'. 
of  Kipon.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a subordinate 
church  and  a branch  bank. 

PAT'ER,  or  PEM  BROKE-DOCK,  a suburb.an  toivn  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Pembroke,  on  Milford  Haven,  1 mile  N.W.  of  | 
Pembroke.  A government  dock-yard,  removed  to  this  place  : 
from  Milford  in  1814,  covers  60  acres,  and  in  it  .some  of  the 
largest  ships  of  the  navy  have  been  constructed.  It  has  an 
arsenal,  and  is  protected  by  a fort  and  jetty.  The  town  is 
neatly  built,  and  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  a large  market- 
house,  and  carries  on  a thriving  trade  with  Ireland  and 
North  America. 
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PATERNA,  pl-t^R/ni.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
province,  and  20  miles  N.W.  of  Almeria.  Pop.  1294. 

PATERNA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  province,  and 
about  38  miles  from  Albacete.  Pop.  1165. 

PaTERNA.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and3  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Valencia,  on  the  Turia.  Pop.  1395. 

PATERNA  DE  LA  RIBIERA.  pd-t^K'n^  d.i  IS.  re-Be-i'rS, 
a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  23  miles  B.  of  Cadiz.  Pop. 
2436. 

PATERNA  DEL  CAMPO,  pjl-t§R/na  dgl  kJm^po,  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  N.E.  of  Huelva.  Pop.  1670. 

PATERNO,  p3•t§R-no^  (anc.  HybHa  Ma'jor,)  a city  of  Sicily, 
intendancy,  and  10  miles  N.W.  of  Catania,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Etna.  Pop.  10,800.  It  has  hot  chalybeat  springs, 
and  a trade  in  wine,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  and  timber. 

PATERNO,  pi-t,SR'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra,  5 miles  S.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  2000. 

PATERNO.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Ultra,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  2700. 

PATERNOS'TERS,  GREAT  and  LITTLE,  two  dangerous 
rocks  in  the  channel  between  Cape  Carteret,  on  the  coast  of 
France,  and  the  island  of  .Jersey. 

PATERNOSTERS,  THE  LITTLE,  or  BA'LABALAGAN' 
ISLANDS,  are  a group  in  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  in  l,at.  2° 
S.,  Ion.  117°  28'  E. 

PATERNUM.  See  Cariati. 

PAT/ERSON,  a city,  the  capital  of  Passaic  co..  New  Jersey, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Passaic  River,  immedi- 
ately below  the  Falls,  13  miles  N.  of  Newark,  and  17  miles 
N.W.  of  New  York.  Lat.  40°  55'  N.,  Ion.  74°  10'  W.  In  the 
extent  of  its  manufoctures  it  ranks  as  the  second  city  in  the 
state,  and  is  the  third  in  population.  By  means  of  the 
Morris  Canal  it  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  poi’ts  and 
with  the  Delaware  River.  The  Union  Railroad,  formerly 
the  Paterson  and  Hudson  Railroad,  connects  it  with  New 
York  City  on  one  hand,  and  with  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Suf- 
ferns  on  the  other.  The  Passaic  has  here  a perpendicular 
fall  of  50  feet,  and  a total  descent  of  72  feet,  affording  an 
immense  water-power,  which  has  been  improved  by  a dam 
and  canals.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  is 
highly  picturesque.  Paterson  is  handsomely  laid  out.  Its 
streets  are  generally  straight,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas.  It  contains  about  15  churches,  belonging  to  the  Re- 
formed Dutch,  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Epis- 
copalians, Independents,  Primitive  Methodists,  Catholics, 
Ac.;  also  2 banks,  2 newspaper  offices,  several  large  hotels, 
an  .academy,  a philosophical  society,  with  a library,  and  a 
society  for  the  advancement  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
numl^r  of  cotton  factories  in  operation  is  over  20.  The  silk 
mills  of  John  Royle,  Esq.,  situated  near  the  falls,  are  among 
the  most  extensive  in  the  United  States.  They  employ 
about  700  hands,  and  manufiicture  weekly  1600  pounds  of 
silk.  There  are  besides  2 large  manufactories  of  locomotives, 
and  several  of  carriages,  guns,  machinery,  paper,  and  other 
articles.  Two  bridges  connect  this  town  with  the  village  of 
JIanchester,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Paterson  was 
founded  in  1791,  by  an  incorporated  company,  with  a capital 
of  one  million  dollars,  the  object  of  which  was  to  manufacture 
cotton  cloth.  The  movement,  however,  was  found  to  be 
premature,  and  was  abandoned  in  1796.  Pop.  in  1840,  7596; 
in  1850.  11.338;  and  in  1860,  19,586. 

PATERSON,  or  YIMMANG,  a river  of  Australia,  in  New 
South  Wales,  co.  of  Durham,  joins  the  Hunter  River  about 
20  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Aliya  River, 
below  the  influx  of  which  the  village  of  Paterson  stands. 

PATERSON,  or  M.ARGARE'HTA,  a group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific.  Mulgrave  Archipelago.  Lat.  8°  56'  N..  Ion.  167°  42'  E. 

PATERSON,  CAPE,  in  Australia,  is  a headland,  about 
midway  between  Port  Philip  and  Wilson  Promontory. 

PATGONG,  plt-gong^,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
and  province  of  Bengal,  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rungpoor. 

PATH-HEAD,  a town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fite,  parish  of 
Dysart,  forming  the  E.  suburb  of  Kirkcaldy.  Pop.  of  the 
barony  in  1851,  .3977.  It  has  a handsome  church,  endowed 
and  other  schools,  and  thriving  manufactures  of  tykes  and 
checks.  On  a lofty  precipice  near  it  stands  the  old  castle  of 
Ravenscraig.  formerly  the  seat  of  the  family  of  St.  Clair. 

PATH-HEAD,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh,  4| 
miles  S.E.  of  Dalkeith.  Pop.  843,  partly  colliers. 

PATH-HEAD,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr.  Pop.  325. 

PATI.A,  pdffe-d,  a river  of  Ne\y  Granada,  rises  near  Po- 
payan.  flows  S.W.  and  N.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Paciflc  by 
several  mouths.  Total  course.  200  miles. 

P.ATIMO,an islandof theGrecian  Archipelago.  See Patmos. 

PATIVILCA,  pd-teveePka,  a maritime  village  of  Peru, 
department  of  Lima,  at  The  mouth  of  the  Barranca  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  .30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Huacho.  It  has  some  re- 
mains of  edifices  built  by  the  Incas. 

PAT.TIT.AN,  pdt-ye-tdn^  or  pdt-je-tdnA  a province  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Java,  bounded  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  about  55  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  by  30  miles  broad. 
Patjitan  was  ceded  in  1812  by  the  sultan  to  the  British. 

P.AT.JITAN,  a village  or  Java,  in  the  above  province,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 
Patjitan  Bay  is  large  and  roomy,  and  open  to  the  S.  Be- 
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hind  its  E.  point  is  Pollux  Bat,  which  is  well  sheltered  froui 
the  S.  wind. 

PAT'MOS,  PATMO,  pdffmo,  or  SAN  GIOVANNI  DI  PA 
TINO,  sdn  jo-vdn'nee  de  pd-tee'no,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  20  miles  S.  of  Samos.  Lat.  37°  17'  N.,  Ion.  26° 
.35'  E.  Pop.  4000.  all  Greeks,  and  mostly  seafaring  people.  It 
is  a bare,  irregularly  shaped  mass  of  rock,  28  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  having  on  its  E.  side  a deep  indentation  which 
forms  a secure  harbor.  The  principal  town  takes  the  name 
of  Patmos,  and  is  sometimes  also  called  St.  .John.  It  stand.s 
on  the  edge  of  a mountain,  conf  ists  of  about  200  houses,  and 
is  reached  by  a steep  and  rugged  ascent.  On  a height  above 
the  town  stands  a large  convent,  resembling  a fortress, 
being  surmounted  by  several  irregular  towers.  In  a grotto 
belonging  to  the  convent  is  the  supposed  abode  where  the 
Apostle  John,  who  had  been  banished  by  Domitian  to  the 
island;  a.  D.  94,  saw  the  visions  which  he  has  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Revelation. 

PAT'MOS,  a post-office  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio. 

PAT'NA,  a district  of  British  India,  pre.sidency  of  Bengal, 
province  of  Bahar,  having  N.  the  Ganges,  W.  the  Sone. 
separating  it  from  Shahabad,  and  on  the  other  sides  the 
district  of  Bahar.  Area.  47,125  square  miles.  Pop.  7,615,439. 
Besides  Patna,  the  chief  towns  are  Phatuka,  Phoolware,  and 
Dinapoor. 

PAI’NA,  (anc.  PalihnWra,)  a city  of  Hindostan.  presidency 
of  Bengal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bahar,  and  of  a district 
or  collectorate.  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  circuit  courts 
of  the  presidency,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about 
300  miles  N.Mh  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  2.5°  37' N..  Ion.  85°  15' E.  The 
city  proper,  surrounded  by  decayed  Hindoo  fortifications,  is 
little  more  than  H miles  in  length,  by  about  half  that  extent 
in  breadth : but,  with  its  large  suburbs,  Patna  stretches  9 
miles  along  the  Ganges,  and  presents  externally  a striking 
appearance  from  the  river,  many  large  and  handsome  flat- 
roofed  houses,  with  carved  balustrades,  being  interspersed 
with  temples,  mosques,  Saracenic  gateways  of  red  stone, 
wide  ghauts  or  stairs  from  the  water,  and  bastions  project- 
ing into  the  stream  ; the  whole  backed  by  a height.  On  its 
E.  side  is  a large  suburb  in  which  are  many  extensive  store- 
houses, the  palace  and  extensive  gardens  of  Jaflfir  Khan:  on 
the  W,  is  the  suburb  of  Bankipoor,  where  are  the  East  India 
Company’s  offices,  and  most  of  the  residences  of  the  European 
inhabitants.  Internally,  the  city  has  but  one  broad  street, 
the  other  thoroughfares  being  adapted  only  for  passengers 
on  horseback,  or  on  elephants.  The  dwellings  of  the  middle 
classes  have  much  of  a Chinese  character,  each  stage  being 
surrounded  by  a verandah.  The  adjacent  cantonments  at 
Dinapoor  are  handsome,  and  well  laid  out:  in  addition  to  a 
native  force,  a royal  re'ziment  is  stationed  here.  Patna  is  a 
stronghold  of  Mohammedanism  in  India;  the  Mnssulmen 
are  more  flTnatic  here  than  in  Bengal.  They  celebrate  their 
festivals  with  great  magnificence,  meeting  sometimes  around 
the  monument  of  Shah  Arzani.  in  the  centre  of  the  "W. 
suburb,  to  the  number,  it  is  reported,  of  100,600.  S.  large 
trade  is  carried  on  in  rice,  opium,  saltpetre,  wheat,  indigo, 
sugar,  and  provisions  generally.  Among  the  manufactures 
are  table-linens,  wax  candles,  lackered  wares,  talc  goods,  and 
bird-cages,  which  last  display  much  delicate  workmanship. 
At  Hajeepoor,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ganges,  a large 
fair  is  annually  held,  to  which  shawls,  pearls,  gems,  gold 
ornaments,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Indian  produce  are  brought, 
and  whei’e  visiters  from  the  city  and  elsewhere  live  in  camps, 
luxuriously  fitted  up  during  its  continuance.  The  town  has 
a small  citadel,  a British  college,  and  a Poi-tuguese  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Pop,  of  Patna  in  18.37,  284.132. 

PATNA,  a village  and  quoad  sacra  parish  of  Scotland,  co., 
and  9 miles  S.E.  of  Ayr.  Pop.  of  the  village,  240. 

PAT/NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVilts. 

PATNIAK.  p^t'ne-i^k'.  a town  in  the  khanat,  and  50  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Khiva,  near  the  left  bank  of  theOxus(Amoo.)  It 
consists  of  about  100  houses. 

PATOG^.A,  a creek  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Orange  county, 
and  flowing  westward  about  100  miles,  enters  the  Wabash 
a little  below  the  mouth  of  White  River,  and  opposite 
Mount  Carmel,  in  Illinois.  It  is  navigable  for  60  miles 
during  a few  months  of  the  year. 

PATOKA,  a township  of  Dubois  co.,  Indiana.  Pop  2663. 

PATOKA.  a post-village  of  Gibson  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Evansville  and  Illinois  Railway.  4 miles  N.  of  Princetown. 

PATOKA,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Indiana. 

PATOM.4C.  See  Potomac. 

PATMN.  a small  post-village  of  Bollinger  co.,  Missouti. 

P ATONES,  p:i-totn?s,  a village  of  Spain,  in  a mountain’ 
defile,  province  of  Soria.  78  miles  N.N.E.  of  Madrid.  In  the 
eighth  centurv  this  was  a place  of  refuge  for  the  Christians. 

PATOS,  LAKE,  or  LAGO  DE  LOS  PATOS,  l^'go  dA  loce 
p.Vtoce,  (i.  e.  “ Duck  Lake,”)  in  Brazil,  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Jacuhy,  near  its  mouth  in 
the  Atlantic.  Length,  about  140  miles;  breadth,  40  miles 
It  receives  several  small  rivers,  and  the  surplus  waters 
of  Lake  Mirim.  Its  .shores  aie  generally  low.  At  its  N 
point  is  Porto  Alegre,  and  at  its  S.  end  the  city  of  Ric 
Grande  do  Sul. 

PATRAS,  pi-trds/,  PATRASSO,  pa-tras'so,  or  BALIA- 
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a A.RDA,  V,i-le-a-l)ar'(la,  Cane.  /’air(T,)a  fortified  seaport  toM'n 
A tn-eece-  lU'l  the  principal  seat  of  its  foreign  trade,  in  the 
Morea,  caiutal  of  the  government  of  Achaia.  on  the  Gulf  of 
Patras.  IL  miles  S.W.  of  Lepanto.  Lat.  of  the  castle,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis,  38°  14'  5"  N.,  Ion.  ‘21°44'  E.  Pop. 
18,342.  The  ancient  Palrce  stood  on  the  declivity  of  Mount 
Vcidhia.  The  modern  town  occupies  a portion  of  the  low  and 
unhealthy  plain  between  that  hill  and  the  sea.  It  is  regu- 
lar’built,  and  improving;  the  houses  are  mostly  only  one 
story  in  heiglit.  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  eai  thquakes. 
une  of  its  churches  is  ti-aditionally  connected  with  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Andrew,  and  is  greatly  resorted  to  hy  devotees. 
.4  mined  Roman  atiueduct  is  one  of  the  few  relics  of  anti- 
quity in  Patras,  'i'he  principal  trade  is  in  currants  of  the 
t>est  (juality,  large  (luantilies  of  which  are  raised  all  along 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Morea.  At  this  town,  in  1821,  the 
Gtandard  of  revolution  was  first  raised  in  the  Morea. 

PATilEK,  pd'tree',  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bombay,  district,  and  48  miles  W.X.AV.  of  Ahmedabad,  in 
lat.  23°  7'  N.,  Ion.  71°  51'  E.,  near  the  Bunn  of  Cutch,  and 
formerly  of  considerable  military  strength. 

PATRIA,  p4-tree'd.  (anc.  Literhia  a lake  in  the 

province,  and  13  miles  N.W.  of  Naples,  about  1^  miles  in 
circuit.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Liltrna,  and 
the  tomb  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  spent  here  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  life. 

PATRICIA.  See  Cordova. 

PA'rtRlCK,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Yirginia,  bordering 
on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  500  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Ban,  Smith's.  North  Mayo,  and  South  Mayo 
Rivers.  'The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  remarkable  for 
romantic  scenery.  Several  spui-s  of  the  Blue  Ridge  project 
partly  across  the  county,  one  of  which  is  called  Bull  Moun- 
tain. Much  of  the  soil  is  productive.  Iron  ore  abounds  in 
the  county.  Formed  out  of  part  of  Henry  county  in  1791, 
and  named  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  orator;  Patrick  Henry. 
Capital,  Taylorsville.  Pop.  9359,  of  whom  7289  were  free, 
and  2070  slaves. 

PATRICK  COURT-HOUSE,  or  TAY'LORSVILLE.  a post- 
village. capital  of  Patrick  county,  Virginia,  on  the  Mayo 
River,  220  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond,  and  8 miles  from  the 
Tennessee  line.  It  contains  a few  stores  and  about  50 
dwellings. 

PA'l’tRlCK’S-BOURNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

PAT'KlCK'rOWN,  a post-township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine, 
13  miles  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  552. 

P.\T/RlCROFT,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  5 
miles  W.  of  Manchester.  There  is  here  an  e.xtensive  manu- 
factory of  steam  engines;  also  a silk  mill,  which  employs 
about  1000  hands,  a quilt  manufactory,  and  a spinning  and 
Weaving  factory. 

P.\TG{INGTON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  York,  in  East  Riding,  on  a creek  of  the  Humber,  14  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Hull.  Pop.  in  1851.  1827. 

PA'TRIOT,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Tennessee. 

PA'fRlO'r,  a small  post-village  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio. 

P.Y'i'RIOT.  a post-village  of  Switzerland  co..  Indiana,  48 
miles  below  Cincinnati,  contains  several  churches. 

PATGIISIIOW,  a parish  of  South  AVales.  co.  of  Brecon. 

PATROCINIO,  pd-tro-see'ne-o.  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  80  miles  N.  of  Araxas,  Pop.  1500. 

PATROCINIO  (or  BY'EIUS)  ISLAND,  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  'Lat  28°9'  N.,  Ion.  175°  48'  F.,about4  miles  in  circuit. 

PATSAL'IGA,  al.so  called  PARCHKL/AGA,  a creek  of 
Georgia,  flows  into  the  Flint  River  from  the  right,  about  12 
miles  N.of  Lanier. 

PATS. \LIGA,  a small  river  of  Alab.ama,  rises  towards 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  state,  and  enters  the  Conecuh  near 
Montezuma. 

PA'i'SCHKAU,  pitch'kdw,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia.  44 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Oppeln,  on  the  Neisse.  Pop.  3500.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollens. 

PA'l'SUN,  a town  of  Central  America.  See  Patzum. 

PATT. Y.  piUtd,  or  PATA,  a seaport  town  of  East  Africa, 
in  the  4Iuscat  dominions,  on  the  Zanguebar  coast,  and  on  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patta,  lat.  2°  9'  S.,  Ion.  40°  50'  E. 
It  was  formerly  of  much  greater  importance,  and  held  by 
the  Portugue.se  dux’ing  most  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  At  present  it  is  a mere  village. 

PATTAD.Y.  pdt-tdMii.  a village  on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  21 
miles  S.E.  of  Sassari.  I’op.  3362. 

P ATT ALEN E or  PATALEN E.  See  Sinde. 

P ATT  AW  ATOMIES.  See  Pot.vwatomies. 

r.Y'lV'TEN,  u post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  about 
^>•5  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  639. 

PATTENBURG,  a post-office  of  Hunterdon  co.,  New 
J ersey. 

PA'ITENSE'N,  pdt'ten-s5n',  a town  of  Germany,  7 miles 
S of  Hanover.  Pop.  i653. 

P.tTTENSEN,  a village  of  Germany,  In  Hanover,  12  miles 
N.W.  of  Liineburg. 

PAT'TEN’S  HOME,  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co..  North 
Carolina. 

P.Vl'TEN’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  New 
York. 
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PAT'TERDALE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  Westmoreland, 

PA'r''rERSON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Putnam  co. 
New  Y'ork,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  and  on  Croton  River, 
63  miles  N.N.E.  of  New  York.  Pop.  1501. 

PA'T'TERSON,  New  .Jersey.  See  Patersox. 

PAT'i'ERSON,  a township  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvanis, 
Pop.  202. 

PATTERSON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Juniata  co, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Juniata  River,  and  on  the  Central 
Railroad,  49  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  w'as  commenced 
in  1850.  It  contains  a dep6t  and  machine  shops  of  the  rail- 
road company.  Pop.  544. 

PATTERSON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Schuylkill  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  68  miles  N.E.  of 
Ilarri.sburg.  It  is  supported  chiefly  hy  the  operations  in 
coal.  Pop.  about  500. 

PATTERSON,  a township  in  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  748. 

PATTKRSON,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Scioto  River,  about  32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

PATTERSON,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Mad  River  and  Erie  Railroad.  68  miles  S.W.  of  Sandusky. 

PAT'i’ERSON,  a village  of  St.  Genevieve  co.,  Missouri,  60 
miles  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

PA'I’l'ERSON,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  IMissouri. 

PA'f'FERSON’S  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Arkansas. 

PA'l’TERSON’S  CREEK,  m the  N.r..  of  W.  \ irginia,  rises 
in  Hardy  co.,  flows  north-eastward  through  Hampshire  co., 
and  enters  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  about  8 miles 
S.E.  of  Cumberland,  in  Maryland.  It  furnishes  extensive 
water-power. 

PAT'TERSON’S  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co., 
W.  Virginia. 

PAT'TERSON’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

PA'T'TERSON’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Alamance  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

PA'T'TERSONVILLE,  a post-village  of  St.  Mary’s  parish, 
Louisiana,  on  the  river  Teche,  15  miles  below  Franklin,  has 
a steamboat  landing  and  several  stores  Pop.  about  600. 

PATTESHULL,  pats'hhll,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford. 

PAT'TI,  pdUtee,  a maritime  city  of  Sicily,  intendancy  of 
Messina,  on  a height  near  the  Guif  of  Patti,  on  the  N,  coast 
of  the  island,  capital  of  a district,  17  miles  S.W,  of  Milazzo. 
Pop._5000.  It  is  enclosed  by  dilapidated  walls,  and  has  a 
Norman  castle,  now  the  residence  of  its  bishop,  a cathedral, 
a manufactory  of  earthenware,  and  profitable  fishery. 

PA'TTI,  (pdUtee.)  Gulf  of,  a semicircular  bay  of  Sicily, 
20  :*iiles  across,  between  the  promoxitory  of  Milazzo  and  Cape 
Calava.  On  a headland  on  its  S.  side  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Tynfdaris. 

PA'TTIALAH,  pdt-te-,i'ld,  a large  town  of  North-west  Ilin- 
dostan,  capital  of  a Sikh  rajahship,  125  miles  N.N.'VY.  of 
Delhi,  enclosed  by  a mud  wall,  and  having  a citadel  with  the 
residence  of  its  rajah. 

PA'F'TINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Salop  and 
Stafford. 

PA'HTISHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

PA'H'TISWICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

PATT’ON,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  9')9. 

PA'T'TON,  a town.ship  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  664. 

PA'l'T'ONSBURG,  a thriving  post-village  of  Botetourt  co., 
Virginia,  on  the  James  River,  181  miles  W.  of  Richmond,  is 
connected  by  a handsome  bridge  with  the  village  of  Bu- 
chanan. 

PA'TTONSBURG,  a post-office  of  Daviess  co.,  Missouri. 

PATffONSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Virginia. 

PAT'TONSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio. 

PA'T'rONSVILLE,  a post-office,  Bedford  co..  Penn.sylvania. 

PATUN  or  JULRA  PATUN,  jQPrd  pd-tfin/,  a modern 
town  of  Ilindostan,  province  of  Ajmeer,  53  miles  S.E.  of 
Kotah.  Lat.  24°  32'  N.,  Ion.  76°  16'  E. 

P.YTUN,  a village  of  India,  in  Nepaul,  3 miles  S.  of  Khat- 
mandoo. 

PA'TUN,  a village  of  India,  in  Rajpootana.  dominion,  and 
11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kotah,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Chumbul. 
Lat.  25°  20'  N.,  Ion.  75°  57'  E. 

PA'fURAGES,  pd'tii'rdzh',  a market-town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Hainaut,  4 miles  S.IV.  of  Mons.  Pop.  6108.  It 
has  steam-engine  factories,  and  coal-mines  in  its  vicinity. 

PA'TUX'EN'T,  a river  of  Maryland,  rises  about  18  miles 
E.  of  Fredericktown.  Pursuing  a S.S.E.  course,  it  forms 
theboundary  between  Montgomery,  Prince  George’s,  and  St. 
Mary’s  counties  on  the  right,  and  Anne  Arundel  and  Cal- 
vert counties  on  the  left,  and  flows  through  an  estuary 
2 or  3 miles  wide  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  'The  valley  of  this 
river  is  about  90  miles  long,  and  remarkably  narrow.  Small 
ve.ssels  ascend  40  or  50  miles  from  its  mouth. 

PATUXENT,  a po.«t-office  of  Anne  .\rundel  co.,  Maryland. 

PA'l'UXENT  Cri’Y,  a post-office  of  Charles  co.,  Maryland. 

PA'TZ.VU,  pdt'sow,  or  PACZOIV,  pdtch'ov,  a town  of  Ba 
hernia.  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  'Tabor.  Pop.  2621. 

PA'TZIZIA,  pdt-.see'.se-d,  a town  of  Central  America,  stats 
of  Guatemala,  having  8000  inhabitants 
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PATZUM,  pit-soom^  or  PATSUN,  pSt-soon^  a town  of 
Central  America,  state,  and  40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Guatemala, 
pop.  5400. 

PAU,  pd.  (anc.  Patumf)  a town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department'of  Basses- Pyrenees,  56  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bayonne, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gave  de  Pan.  over  which  is  a bridge 
of  7 arches,  remarkable  for  its  great  elevation.  Pop.  in  1852, 
16,196.  It  has  an  Acadeiiiie  Univ'Tsitaire,  for  the  departments 
of  Basses- Pyrenees,  Landes,  and  Hautes-Py  renees ; a tribunal 
of  commerce,  and  a national  college,  with  a library  of  14.000 
volumes.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens,  and  trade  in  hams 
and  J urangon  wine.  Pan  was  the  capital  of  the  old  province 
of  Bearn.  Henry  IV.  was  born  in  its  ancient  royal  castle. 
It  is  also  the  birthplace  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  and  of  General 
Bernadette,  afterwards  King  of  Sweden.  Pan  is  pictu- 
resquely and  beautifully  situated,  and  has  excellent  pro- 
menades. It  is  a favorite  place  of  residence  for  English 
families. 

PAUCARTAMBO,  called  also  YAMBIRI,  ydm-be-ree/,  a 
river  of  Peru,  after  a N.N.W.  course  of  nearly  SOO  miles, 
joins  the  right  bank  of  the  Apurimac.  Its  chief  affluent  is 
the  Vilcabamba. 

PAUCARTAMBO,  pdw-kaR-tSm'bo,  a town  of  Peru,  capital 
of  a province  of  its  own  name,  io  the  department  of  Cuzco, 
is  situated  in  a valley  enclosed  by  the  Andes,  on  the  river 
Paucartambo,  60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cuzco.  Pop.  of  the  pro- 
vince in  1850,  17.026. 

P,4.U,  GAVE  DE.  See  Gave  de  Pau. 

PAUGIITOOR.  pawg'toor',  a town  of  India,  in  Nizam’s 
dominions,  97  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hyderabad. 

PAUGHUR,  paw'gur',  a town  of  India,  dominions,  and 
132  miles  N.E.  of  Mysore. 

PAUILLAC,  po'eel'ydk',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde,  26  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  in  1852,  3900. 
It  has  a good  port,  and  a trade  in  wine. 

PAUK-PUTTUN,  Punjab.  See  Pak-Pattan. 

PAUL,  pawl,  or  PAG'HALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  East  Riding. 

PAUL  DE  LOANDA,  ST.  See  Loand.a. 

PAUL'DING,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Georgia, 
bordering  on  Alabama,  contains  about  400  square  miles. 
The  Tallapoosa  River  rises  in  the  county,  which  is  also 
drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Euharlee,  Cedar,  Pumpkin- 
vine,  and  Sweetwater  Creeks.  The  surface  is  traversed  from 
E.  to  W.  by  a range  of  highlands,  called  the  Dug  Down 
Mountains.  The  valleys  of  the  creeks  are  mostly  fertile,  and 
are  separated  by  sterile  and  pine-clad  ridges.  Limestone  is 
abundant  in  the  N.W.,  and  freestone  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
county,;  it  also  contains  iron  and  other  valuable  minerals. 
Organized  in  1832,  and  named  in  honor  of  John  Paulding, 
one  of  the  captors  of  Major  Andre.  Capital,  Dallas.  Pop. 
70.38  ; of  whom  6466  were  free,  and  572  slaves. 

PAULDING,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Ohio,  border- 
ing on  Indiana,  contains 414  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Maumee  and  Auglaize  Rivers,  and  also  drained  by 
the  branches  of  Little  Auglaize,  and  by  Blue  and  Crooked 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  level,  and  mostly  covered  with  dense 
forests.  The  county  forms  part  of  the  tract  known  as  the 
Black  Swamp,  which  is  more  than  100  miles  in  length.  The 
Boil  is  a black  vegetable  mould,  remarkably  fertile.  It  is 
Intersected  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  by  the 
Toledo  and  Wabasli  Railroad.  Organized  in  1820.  Capital, 
Charloe  or  Paulding.  Pop.  4945. 

PAULDING,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jasper  co.,  Missis- 
lippi,  about  100  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Jackson. 

PAULDING,  a post-village,  capital  of  Paulding  co.,  Ohio, 
about  68  miles  S.’VV.  of  Toledo. 

PAU'LERSPURY.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  Northampton. 

PAULGHAUTCHERKY,  pawl-gawt-chSr'ree,  a town  of  Bri- 
tish India,  presidency  of  Madras,  district  of  Malabar,  35 
miles  W.N  W.  of  Trichoor. 

PAULGHAUTCHERRY  PASS,  British  India,  is  a re- 
markable opening  in  the  West  Ghauts,  20  miles  in  width, 
and  forming  a communication  between  the  Central  and 
W.  districts  of  Madras. 

PAULH.AGUET,  pol'^'g.V,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Haute-Loire,  9 miles  S.F.  of  Brioude.  Pop.  1309. 

PAULI  LATINO,  pdwdee  U-tee/no,  or  PAULELATTE, 
p6w-la-ldt^ti,  a village  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Busachi. 
Pop.  2633. 

PAULINA,  paw-lee'na,  a vilLage  of  Delaware  co..  New 
York,  on  or  near  the  Erie  Railroad,  about  160  miles  N.W. 
of  New  York. 

PAULINA,  a po.st-offlce  of  Warren  co.,  New  .Tersey. 

PAU'LINSKILIJ.  a small  river  in  the  N.W.  part  of  New 
lersey,  rises  in  Sussex  co.,  crosses  Warren  county  in  a S.W. 
lirection,  and  fctlls  into  the  Delaware  at  Columbia.  It  is  a 
valuable  mill-stream. 

PAULI  PIRKI,  pdwdee  pirb-ee,  a village  of  Sardinia,  divi- 
son  of  Cagliari.  N.  side  of  a marsh  of  the  same  name.  P.  2250. 

PAULITZ.\,  p6w-lit/si,  (anc.  Phigalia, afterwards  P/iiulia,) 
a village  of  Greece,  in  t:,e  Morea.  district  of  Messenia,  on  a 
stream  of  the  same  name,  N.E. of  Kyparissia. 

PAULLO,  pOwPlo,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  province,  and 
12  miles  N.  by  W.  of  l^odi.  Pop.  157  4. 


PAULS'BORO,  a post-office  of  Gloucester  co..  New  Jersey. 

PAUL/TON,  a jtarish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

PAUMBUN,  (pawm'bhnt,)  Pass  or  Channel  of,  a strait 
1^  miles  across,  separating  the  island  of  Ramisseram  fron 
the  mainland  of  India,  140  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Comorin 
It  is  passable  by  cutters,  and  it  is  said  that  comparatively 
little  expense  would  render  it  so  for  ships  of  large  burden. 

PAUNGULL,  pawn'gulP,  a town  and  hill  fort  of  India,  in 
the  Deccan,  Nizam  dominions,  80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hyderabai, 

PAUNT’/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

PAU'PAC^  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PAUSA,  pdw/si.  a town  of  Saxony,  24  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Zwickau.  Pop.  2425. 

PAUSA,  pow^s2,  a town,  Peru,  department  of  Arequipa, 
capital  of  a province  of  Parinacochas 

PAUTE,  pOwtti,,  a river  of  South  America,  ri.ses  in  the 
S.W.  of  Ecuador,  flows  S.E.,  and  joins  the  Amazon,  on  the 
left  after  a course  of  about  170  miles. 

PAUWAHCUN,  PAUW AY/GUN,  or  PEWAUGO^NEE,  a 
lake  of  Wi.sconsin,  in  the  W.  part  of  Winnebago  co.,  is  an 
expansion  of  Wolf  River.  Entire  length,  about  10  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  4 miles. 

PAWENHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

PAVIA,  pd-vee'i,*  (anc.  TicVnum.  afterwards  Papia.)  a 
city  of  Northern  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Pavia, 
is  situated  19  miles  S.  of  Milan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticino.  Lat.  45°  11'  N.,  Ion.  9°  10'  E.  Pop.  with  subi.rbs, 
30,480.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  ami  has  numerous  pub- 
lic edifices,  the  chief  of  which  are  its  old  castle,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Lombard  kings,  the  celebrated  university 
founded  by  Charlemagne  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  recently  restored,  and  in  which  Spallanzani  and  Volta 
were  professors;  it  had  in  1842.  57  professors  and  1484  stu- 
dents: a library  of  50,000  volumes,  and  a botanic  gai’den, 
Pavia  has  a royal  gymnasium,  a theatre,  num(wous  charit- 
able institutions,  a chamber  of  commerce,  and  a trade  in 
silk,  rice,  wine,  and  Parmesan  cheese.  From  its  numerous 
public  edifices,  it  was  called  “the  City  of  a Hundred 
Towers,”  but  its  magnificence  and  fame  belong  to  another 
age.  and  it  has  long  been  in  a state  of  paralysis  and  decay. 
In  1525.  Francis  I..  King  of  France,  was  conquered  and 
made  prisoner  by  the  Imperialists  near  Pavia.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1745,  and  by  tiie  French  in  1796.  Pavia 
has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished  men.  among  whom 
are  Pope  .John  XIV.,  and  Lanfranc.  a.  celebrated  theologian, 

afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. Adj.  and  inhab, 

Pavian.  pi-veetan. 

PAVILHON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Genesee  co.. 
New  York,  about  53  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  1723. 

PAVILION,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Kalamazoo 
CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  964. 

PAVILION,  a posbvillage  of  Kendall  co.,  Illinois,  about 
50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

PAVILION  CENTRE,  a post-village  in  Pavilion  township, 
Genesee  co..  New  York. 

PAVILLONIS.  a village  of  Sardinia.  See  Pabillonis. 

PAVILLY,  pi'vee'yee'  or  pd'veeTyee',  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Seine  Infierieure.  on  a railway,  10 
miles  N.W.  of  Rouen.  Pop.  in  1852,  3162.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  linens  and  paper. 

PAVLOGRAD,  pdv-lo-grM',  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  36  miles  E.N.E.  of  Yekaterinoslav,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Dnieper.  Pop.  4000. 

PAVLOVKA.  piv-lov'kd,  a markeLtown  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Koorsk,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Oboyan.  Pop.  1680. 

PAVLOVO,  piv-lc/vo,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Nizhnee-Novgorod,  10  miles  S.  of  Gorbatov,  on  the  Oka.  Pop. 
8000.  It  has  factories  of  cutlery  and  iron  goods. 

PAVLOVSK,  p3v-lovsk^  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Neva.  Pop.  2540.  It  has  a magnificent  imperial  palace, 
with  extensive  grounds,  a citadel,  barracks,  large  alms- 
houses, and  militiiry  and  civil  hospitals. 

PAVLOVSK,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  90  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Voronezh,  capital  of  a district,  on  the  Don.  I’op. 
2000.  It  is  defended  by  a citadel,  and  has  an  active  trade. 

PAVLOVSKAIA  or  PAVLOWSKA.TA,  pav-lov-skpa.  a 
market-town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kherson,  35  miles 
E.N.E  of  Olvinpol.  Pop.  1800. 

PAVLOVSK.4IA,  a market-trr.vn  of  Ru.ssia,  government, 
and  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Pop.  16i)0. 

PAVLOVSKAIA  or  PAVLOVSKA.TA  KREPOST.  piv-lov- 
skl',^  kri-posty,  a fort  of  Russia,  government  ofCauca.sia.  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Terek.  18  miles  S.E.  of  Georgievsk. 

PAVONE,  p3-vo'ua,  a village  of  North(*rn  Italy,  province 
of  Brescia,  4 miles  S.  of  Leno,  on  the  Mella.  Pop.  1471. 

PAVONE.  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of 
Turin,  province,  and  S.  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  2440. 

PAW'CATUCK',  a river  of  Wa.shington  co..  Rhode  Island, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  Wood  and  Charles  Rivers.  It 
falls  into  Long  Island  Sound,  after  constituting  part  of  the 
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Numberless  barks  from  Milan,  from  PavIa." 
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boundary  between  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  is 
uavijrable  ax>ut  > miles  from  its  mouth. 

?AW''!ATUCR,  a thrivin«:  village,  situated  on  the  above 
li  'er.  If.  miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  London.  Ship-building  and 
minu'-actures  are  carried  on  here  to  a considerable  extent. 

rAWEEA.  pi-weefa,  a town  of  Guinea,  on  the  route  from 
the  coeat;  to  Dahomey.  It  is  a collection  of  low  square  hut.s, 
enclosea  by  a thick  wall,  and  has  been  estimated  to  contain 
16.000  inhabitants. 

PAW'LET,  a post-village  and  township  in  Rutland  co., 
Vermont,  on  the  Rutland  and  Washington  Railroad,  77 
miles  S.W. by  S.  of  Montpelier.  It  contains  5 churches,  an 
academy,  6 stores,  and  6 manufitctories  and  mills.  Pop.  1639. 

PAWLET  RIVER,  a fine  mill-stream,  rises  in  Bennington 
co.,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Vermont,  and  running  through 
Rutland  county,  unites  with  Wood  Creek,  in  New  York. 

PAW/LETT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

P.VWGjINGS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dutchess  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  67  miles  N.N.E.  of  New 
York.  The  village  contains  a bank  and  several  stores.  Pop. 
of  the  township,  1713. 

PAW/PAW,  a small  river  of  Michigan,  rises  in  VanBuren 
co.,  and  flowing  nearly  S.W.,  enters  the  St.  Joseph’s,  1 
mile  from  its  mouth.  It  is  navigated  by  small  boats  for  75 
miles. 

PAWPAW,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co..  W.  Virginia. 

PAWPAW,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Van  Bu- 
reu  CO..  Michigan,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  East  and 
West  Branches  of  Pawpaw  River,  on  the  Michigan  and  Cen- 
tral Kailroad.  70  miles  W.S.W.  of  Lansing.  The  surrounding 
region  possesses  great  resources  for  fiirming  and  tlie  lumber 
bu.siness,  and  is  .settling  rapidly.  Pawpaw  has  abundant 
hydraulic  power,  and  contains  2 flouring  mills.  2 iron  found- 
ries, 1 woollen  factory,  and  2 tanneries,  also  5 churches,  and 
2 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  1094. 

PAWPAW,  a post-office  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana. 

PAW  PAW,  a village  and  township  in  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  1017. 

PAWPAW  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois,  about 
75  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Chicago. 

PAWTUCK'ET,  a river  of  New  England,  forming  part  of 
the  boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
falls  into  Narragansett  Bay.  At  Pawtucket  it  has  a fall  of 
50  feet.  See  Pawtucket.  Above  the  falls  it  is  called  Black- 
stone  River;  below,  it  takes  the  name  of  Seekonk. 

PAWTUCKET,  a township  of  Bristol  co.,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  E.  side  of  Pawtucket  River,  opposite  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  and  about  40  miles  S.W,  by  S.  of  Boston. 
Pop.  4200.  (S“e  next  article.) 

PAW’TUCKET,  a flourishing  post-town,  situated  4 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Providence,  partly  in  North  Providence  town.ship, 
Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island,  and  partly  in  Biistol  co., 
Massachusetts,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Pawtucket  River, 
which  here  falls  some  50  feet  in  a short  distance,  affording 
an  extensive  hydraulic  power.  The  first  cloth  manufactory 
operated  by  water-power  ever  established  in  this  country 
was  commenced  at  Pawtucket  in  1790,  and  for  more  than  40 
years  it  held  the  first  rank  among  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  New  England.  In  1823,  the  village  and  vicinity  con- 
tained, besides  numerous  other  manufactories,  10  cotton- 
mills,  2 casting  furnaces,  2 screw  factories,  2 anchor  est.ab- 
lishments,  and  6 machine  shops.  The  manufactures  at  the 
pre.sent  time  are  very  extensive,  consisting  principally  of 
cotton  goods,  thread,  and  machinery,  though  cabinet-ware, 
and  carriages,  are  produced  to  some  extent.  The  prints  of 
the  Dunnell  Manufacturing  Company  are  noted  for  their 
excellence,  and  here  is  a fire-engine  establishment,  produc- 
ing some  of  the  best  machines  in  the  country.  Pawtucket 
also  has  an  important  commerce.  During  the  year  1852, 
141  vessels  arrived  at  its  wharves,  laden  with  coal,  lumber, 
&c.,  to  the  amount  of  12,798  tons.  The  village  contains  9 
or  10  churches,  3 banks,  2 saving  institutions,  a flourishing 
female  boarding-school,  and  two  newspaper  offices.  Among 
the  public  buildings  the  Masonic  Temple  and  Manchester 
Hall  may  be  mentioned  as  good  specimens  of  archite(  tural 
beauty.  Gas  was  introduced  in  1853.  Pawtucket  has  com- 
munication with  Worcester  by  the  Providence  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad,  and  with  Boston  by  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad.  Pop.  estimated  at  10,000. 

PAAVTUX'ET  RIVER,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  after  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Kent  and  Providence  counties,  unites  its  waters  with  Nar- 
raganset  Bay,  about  5 miles  S.  of  Providence.  It  is  a fine 
mill  stream. 

PAWTUXET.  a thriving  post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Rhode 
Island,  situated  partly  in  Warwick  and  partly  in  Cranston 
townships,  on  both  sides  of  Pawtuxet  River,  near  its  mouth, 
6 miles  S.  of  Providence.  It  has  a fine  harbor,  and  is  the 
seat  of  extensive  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories.  Pop. 
hi  I860,  about  1800. 

PAWTUXET,  a post-office  of  Wakulla  co.,  Florida. 

PAX  AUGUSTA.  See  Bad.uos. 

PAX  JULIA.  See  BE.T.A. 

P.\XM.  (anc.  Ptx.r>us.)  the  smallest  of  the  seven  principal 
Ionian  Islands,  10  miles  S.  of  Corfu,  and  S.W.  of  the  coast  of 
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Acarnania,  5 miles  long,  from  N to  S.,  and  2 mil(>s  broad, 
Pop.  5287.  Surface  rocky.  Principal  product,  oil  of  the  fi.nest 
quality.  It  has  its  own  courts  of  law,  civil  and  military  es- 
tablishments, and,  in  conjunction  with  Ithaca  and  Cerigo, 
sends  4 members  to  the  legislative  assembly.  In  1852  there 
were  571  pupils  attending  school,  of  whom'  only  25  were  fe- 
males. On  the  E.  side  of  the  i.sland  is  the  capital  village,  Gavo. 

PAXO,  ANTI,  an  islet,  1^  miles  S.E.  of  the  above. 

PAXMN’S,  post-office  Northumberland  co.,  Penn.sylvania 

PAX/TON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Worcester  co., 
Massachusetts,  50  miles  W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  725,  largely 
engaged  in  the  manutacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 

PAXTON,  a small  village  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PAXTON,  a township  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1695. 

PAX/TON,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

PAXTON,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

PAX  US.  See  Paxo. 

PAX^VILLE,a  village  of  Sumter  district.  South  Carolina. 

PAY  DOWN,  a post-office  of  Osage  co.,  Missouri. 

PAYENDWEN,  a valley  of  Burmah.  See  Hukoxg. 

PAYER NE,  pd'yaiRn',  {Oer.  l^eteximgen,  pi'tfr-ling'en,)  a 
town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Vaud,  25  miles  N.N'.E.  of 
Lusaune,  on  the  Broye.  Pop.  2723.  It  is  very  ancient,  and 
has  ruins  of  an  abbey  founded  by  Queen  Bertha,  a.  d.  691. 

DAYNE’S  (p;lnz)  DEPOT,  post-office,  Scott  co.,  Kentucky 

PAYNE’S  POINT,  a village  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois,  95  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Chicago. 

PAYNESVILLE,  pAnz^vill,  a post-village  of  Sumter  co., 
Alabama. 

PAYNESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Missouri,  92 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

PAYN-GANGA,  pin-gdng/gi,  or  WAIN-GUNGA,  win- 
gtiu/g^,  a river  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Gundwanah,  joins 
the  SVurda,  after  a course  of  above  200  miles. 

PAY^NS,  a village  of  France,  on  the  railway  from  Troyes 
to  Montereau,  miles  from  Troyes. 

PAYS  BAS.  (‘- Low  Countries.”)  See  Netherlands. 

PAYS  DES  GALLES.  See  W.ales. 

PAYS  DES  MANDCHOUX,  (or  MANTCIIOUS.)  See 
Mantchooria. 

PAYS  DE  VAUD.  See  Vaud. 

PAY^SON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Adams  co.,  Illi- 
nois, 92  miles  W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1905. 

PAYSON,  a post-office  of  Utah  co.,  Utah  Territory. 

PAYTA,  pPti,  a seaport  town  of  Peru,  department  of 
Trujillo,  between  Sechura  Ray  and  Cape  Blanco.  Lat.  5°  5' 
30"  S.,  Ion.  81°  8'  30"  W.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  and  at  the 
foot  of  a hill,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  bay,  and  is  the  entrepot 
of  the  province  of  Piura.  The  port  is  the  best  on  this  coast, 
and  is  frequented  by  vessels  of  all  nations,  who  call  here  for 
cargoes  of  cotton,  bark,  hides,  and  drugs.  Pop.  5000. 

PEABODY  BAY,  a large  body  of  w.ater  intervening  be- 
tween the  N.  shore  ot  Greenland  and  the  newly-discovered 
land  called  Washington.  At  its  western  curve  (lat.  80°  12'  W.) 
it  gives  exit  to  a large  channel  which  expands  to  the  north- 
ward into  an  open  polar  sea,  abounding  in  animal  life,  and 
presenting  a surface  of  3o00  square  miles,  entirely  free  from 
ice,  with  a northern  horizon  equally  free.  A north  wind  of 
52  hours’  duration  fiiiled  to  bring  any  drift  ice  into  it. 

PEACE/DALE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Rhode 
Island,  .30  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Providence. 

PEACE  RIVER,  a large  river  of  British  North  America, 
rises  by  two  heads  near  55°  N.  lat.,  and  120°  to  123°  W. 
Ion.,  flows  at  first  N.,  and  after  receiving  Finlav’s  Branch, 
breaks  through  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  has  thenceforth 
a generally  N.E.  cour.se  to  near  Lake  Athabasca,  where  it 
again  turns  N.,  and  under  the  name  of  Slave  River  enters 
the  Great  Slave  Lake  near  lat.  61°  N..  Ion.  113°  30'  W.  Total 
course,  estimated  at  1100  miles.  It  receives  the  surplus 
waters  of  Lake  Athabasca,  and  gives  name  to  a wide  terri- 
tory between  lat.  55°  40' and  60°N..  andlon.  112°and  115°W. 

PEACIPAM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Caledonia  co.. 
Vermont,  20  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1247. 

PEACH  BO'TTOM,  a post-township  of  York  co.,  PennsyF 
vania,  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  Pop.  2250. 

PEACH  BOT'TOM,  a post-office  of  Grayson  co.,  Virginia. 

PEACH  CREEK,  of 'Texas,  flows  into  Montgomery  county, 
and  enters  the  San  Jacinto  River  in  Harris  countv. 

PEACH  CREEK,  'Texas,  is  an  affluent  of  the  river  St.  Ber 
nard,  districts  of  Colorado  and  Matagorda. 

PEACH  CREEK,  of  Gonzales  county,  Texas,  flows  S.W 
into  Guadalupe  River. 

PEACH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  Mi.s.sis.ippi. 

PEACHER’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co., 
Kentucky. 

PEACH  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Fairfax  co.,  Virginia. 

PEACH  ISLAND,  Canada  West,  is  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
Lake  St.  Clair. 

PEACH  ORtCHARD,  a post-office  of  Lawi'ence  co.,  Ken 
tucky. 

PEACH-TREE,  a post-office.  Chewkee  co..  North  Carolina 

PEACHTREE,  a small  village  of  Horry  district,  South 
Carolina. 

PEACHTREE  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  flows  into  Tar 
River,  near  the  SJi.  border  of  Nash  county. 
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PEACHTREE  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  the  Chattahoo- 
?hee  in  De  Kalb  county,  a few  miles  N.W.  of  Atlanta. 

PEACHTREE  GROVE,  a postroffice  of  Nash  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

PEACHTREE  VILLAGE,  a post-office  of  Tyler  co.,  Texas. 

p£aGE,  pa'dzh^  a market-town  of  France,  depai’tment  of 
fsdre,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Vienne.  Pop.  in  1852,  1515. 

PEAK,  peek,  or  HIGH  PEAK,  a wild  and  mountainous 
listrict  of  England,  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  co.  of  Derby. 
It  abounds  in  lead,  and  in  extraordinary  caverns  in  the 
limestone  rocks.  See  Castletox. 

PEAK  FOREST,  an  extra-parochial  liberty  in  the  above 
jistrict,  abounding  in  limestone  quai'ries. 

PEAKIRK,  peei'kirk,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton, 3^^  miles  S.E.  of  Market  Deeping,  with  a station 
on  the  Great  Northern  and  Eastern  Lincolnshire  Railway. 

PEAKS-OF-EAtGLETAIL.  in  the  E.  part  of  Utah  Terri- 
tory. near  the  source  of  Eagletail  River,  are  in  about  lat. 
38°  40'  N.,  Ion.  106°  50'  W. 

PEAKS-of-OT'TER,  Virginia,  are  mountain  summits,  be- 
tween Bedford  and  Botetourt  counties,  30  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Lynchburg.  They  rise  about  4200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

PE,\.KS'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Virginia. 

PEALER’S.  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania, 

PEA'PACK  or  PE'PACK,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co.. 
New  Jersey,  about  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Somerville.  Pop.  100. 

PEARD.  pA-aRdt,  (?)  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  near 
the  centre  of  the  Gambier  group.  Lat.  23°  7'  58"  S.,  Ion. 
134°  55'  21"  W,  It  is  about  6 miles  in  length. 

PEA  RIDGE,  a post-village  of  Union  district,  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

PEA  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Arkansas. 

PEA  RIDGE,  a small  village  of  McNairy  co.,  Tennes.see. 

PEA  RIDGE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Tennes- 
see, 53  miles  N.W.  of  Nashville. 

PEA'RISBURG,  a post-office  of  Giles  co..  Virginia. 

PEA  RIVER,  a small  river  of  Alabama,  rises  near  the 
S.  line  of  Macon  county,  and  enters  the  Choctawhatchee  at 
the  boundary  between  Alabama  and  Florida. 

PEA  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama. 

PEARL  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co.,  New  York. 

PEARL'ING'l'ON,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Mi.ssis- 
sippi,  on  Pearl  River,  about  200  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Jackson. 

PEARL  ISLAND,  Newfoundland,  is  in  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
on  its  W.  coast. 

PEARL  ISLANDS,  South  America,  in  New  Granada,  in 
the  Bay  of  Panama,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Panama,  consist  of  the 
Islands  del  Rey.  San  Jose,  and  Pedro  Gonzales,  with  many 
islets,  and  owe  their  name  to  a pearl-fi.shery  carried  on  there. 

PEARL  LAGOON,  Mosquito  Territory,  30  miles  N.  of 
Bluefields,  is  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  25  miles  in 
length,  by  12  miles  in  width.  Off  its  entrance  are  the  Pearl 
Kej's. 

PEARL  RIVER,  of  Missi.ssippi,  rises  in  Winston  county, 
in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  the  state,  and  flows  S.W.  to  the 
city  of  .lackson.  It  then  flows  S.S.E.  till  it  strikes  the 
boundary  between  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  From  this 
point  it  pursues  a S.  course,  and  flows  through  Lake  Borgne 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  whole  length  exceeds  250  miles. 
The  navigation  is  impeded  by  sandbars  and  driftwood,  but 
sm.all  boats  sometimes  ascend  as  high  as  Jackson. 

PEARL  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Copiah  co.,  Mississippi. 

PEARL  RIVER,  China.  See  Canton  River. 

PEARL  RIVER  ISLAND,  a postnffice  of  St.  Tammany 
parish,  Louisiana. 

PEARL  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Neshoba  co.,  Mississippi. 

PEASE,  peez,  a township  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 3837. 

PEASE'MORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

PEAS'ENHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

PEAS'MARSH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

PEATGiAW,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Selkirk. 

PEAT'LING,  MAGNA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lei- 
cester. 

PE  ATLING,  PARVA.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

PEAIVSTONE  SHOALS,  a small  village  of  Newton  co., 
Georgia. 

PEBLMARSH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

PEB'WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

PEC'AN'  (or  PEC'CAN')  BAYOU,  of  Texas,  a small  stream 
whiirh  enters  the  Colorado  from  the  N.W.  in  Travis  county. 

PECAN  CREEK,  Texas,  is  formed  by  Chambers  and 
Waxahachi  Creeks,  which  unite  in  Navarro  county.  It 
flows  S.E.,  and  enters  'Trinity  River  in  Freestone  county. 

PECAN  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Carroll  parish,  Louisiana. 

PECAN  POINT,  a post-office  of  Mississippi  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

PECATONICA.  See  Pek.atonica. 

PEC.AZO,  pA-kdttho,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  pro- 
vince, and  about  35  miles  from  Cuenca.  Pop.  1456. 

PECCANT,  a township  of  Mississippi  co..  Arkansas. 

PECCIOLI,  p&Ucho-le,  a market-town  of  Central  Italy,  in 
Tuscany,  province,  and  20  milees  S.E.  of  Pisa.  Pop.  2553. 

PEOETTO  or  PECETTO-TORINESE,  pAch^t/to-to-re-ni'sA, 
a village  of  North  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  division,  and  4 miles 
S.E  of 'Turin.  Pop.  2114 
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[ PECETTO,  p.'V-chJUto,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States 
divi.sion  of  Alessandria,  3 mites  from  Valenza.  Poo.  1800. 

PECHCIIANOE  or  PECIITCHANOE,  p^K-chd-nv/a,  u mar- 
ket-town  of  Russia,  government  of  Poltava,  24  miles  S E.  of 
Pereslav.  Pop.  1650. 

PE-CHEE-LEE,  pA'chee'lee/.  CnEE-LEE,or  ClIl-LI,  cheer- 
lee^,  the  northernmost  province  of  China,  mostly  between  lat, 
35°  and  41°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  114°  and  120°  E.,  having  N.  Mon-^ 
golia,  E.  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee,  and  on  other  sides  the  pro- 
vince of  Shantoong,  Shan-see,  and  Ilo-nan.  Pop.  in  1825, 
27.990.871.  It  is  well  watered,  but  is  the  least  productive 
province  of  China  Proper.  It  owes  its  chief  importance  to 
containing  the  capital,  Peking,  and  the  great  depots  of  rice 
and  salt  for  the  internal  supply  of  the  empire,  and  of  the 
cattle  sent  into  China  from  Mongolia.  Coal  of  inferior  quality 
is  rai.sed  in  considerable  quantities.  'The  province  is  divided 
into  11  departments.  Chief  cities,  Peking  and  Yung-ping. 

PE-CHEE-LEE,  (CIIEE-LEE  or  CHILI.)  GULF  OF,  an 
inlet  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  between  lat.  37°  lU'  and  39°  20'  N., 
and  Ion.  118°  and  121°  E.,  communicating  N.  with  the  Gulf 
of  Leao-Tong,  and  E.  with  the  Yellow  Sea,  bounded  on  other 
sides  by  the  Chine.se  provinces  of  Pe-chee-lee  and  Shan-toong. 
Length  and  breadth,  about  150  miles  each.  It  receives  the 
Pei-ho  River  on  the  W..  and  the  Chan-tou  on  the  N. 

PECIIINA,  pA-chee'nA,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
4 miles  from  Almeria,  on  the  river  Almeria.  Pop.  1752. 

PECHLARN,  pAK'laRn,  Gross,  grocc,  and  Klein,  kllne, 
two  contiguous  petty  towns  of  Lower  Austria,  19  miles  W. 
of  St.  Polten.  United  pop.  1148. 

PECIIOR,  pA'chor/,  a considerable  town  of  India,  24  miles 
S.E.  of  Gwalior. 

PECKATONICA.  See  Pekatonica. 

PECKELSIIEIM.  pAk/els-lume',  or  PEKELSEN,  pgk/gl- 
sin,  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  government,  and  50 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Minden.  Pop.  1670. 

PECKGIAM,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  forming 
a suburb  of  the  metropolLs,  about  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Paul’s, 
London.  Pop.  19.444.  It  has  numerous  handsome  residences. 

PECKIIAM,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

PECKHAM,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

PECK'LETON  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

PECKStBURG,  a post-office  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana. 

PECK’S  RUN,  a post-office  of  Barbour  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

PECKSWILLE,  a post-village  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York, 
about  86  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

PECOP/SEN,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  617. 

PECORARA,  pA-ko-rA'rA,  a village  of  Parma,  25  miles 
S.W.  of  Piacenza.  Pop.  2804. 

PECOS,  pA/koce,  a large  river  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  36°  N.  lat.,  and  105°  30' 
W.  Ion.  Flowing  at  first  S.,  and  then  S.E.,  it  falls  into  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  about  29°  -40'  N.  lat.,  and  102°  W.  Ion.  'The 
entire  length  is  estimated  at  700  miles. 

PECQ,  Le,  leh  p§k,  a village  of  France,  department  Seine- 
et-Oise.  canton  of  St.  Germain,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Versailles, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  on  railway  from  Paris  to 
St.  Germain.  'The  army  of  the  allies  crossed  the  Seine  at 
Le  Pecq,  July  1,  1815. 

Pi-lCS,  a village  of  Hungary.  See  Funfkirchen. 

PECSVAR,  paitch'vdR?,  a market-town  of  South  Hungary, 
10  miles  N.E.  of  P'iirifkirchen.  Pop.  2694. 

PEDARA,  pA-dAb  A.  a town  of  Sicily,  province,  and  7 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Catania,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Etna.  Pop.  2068. 

PEDDA  BALAPOOR,  pAd'dA  bA'lA-poor'.  a town  of  India, 
in  the  Deccan,  Mysore  dominions,  20  miles  N.  of  Bangalore, 
with  a large  fort,  and  upwards  of  2000  houses. 

PED'DaPOOIU,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Mad- 
ras, district,  and  26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rajahmundry.  It  is 
well  built,  and  near  it  are  numerous  ruined  fortifications. 
The  English  totally  defeated  the  French  here  in  1758. 

PEDEE,  Great,  a river  of  South  Carolina,  rises  in  the  N.W, 
part  of  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  the  Yadkin,  until 
it  approaches  or  crosses  the  boundary  between  the  two  states. 
It  enters  South  Carolina  several  miles  above  Cheraw,  in  the 
N.E.  part  of  the  state,  which  it  traverses  in  a general  S.S.E. 
direction,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  near  33°  10'  N.lat.,  through 
an  estuary  called  Winyaw  Bay.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops 
about  130  m.iles.  'The  Little  Pedee  rises  in  Richmond 
county.  North  Carolina,  and  flowing  S.,  fills  into  the 
main  stream  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Marion  district.  South 
Carolina. 

PEDEE/,  a post-village  of  Cedar  co..,  Iowa,  20  miles  E.  of 
Iowa  City. 

PEDERNALES,  pA-der-nAfl^s.  a small  river  of 'Texas,  rises 
in  Gillespie  county,  and  flowing  E.,  enters  the  Colorado  in 
'Travis  county. 

PEDERNEIRA,  pA-dAR-nAVrA,  a market-town  of  Portu- 
gal, province  of  Estremadura.  5 miles  W.N.W.  of  Alcobaz;i, 
on  the  Bay  of  Pederneira.  which  receives  the  Alcoa,  but  is 
shallow  and  inaccessible  except  for  fishing  boats.  Pop.  2000. 
Near  it  is  the  sanctuary  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Nazareth, 
greatly  frequented  by  pilgrims. 

PEDERNOSO,  El,  A1  pA-nAR-no/so.  a town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Castile,  province,  and  51  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cuencii.  Poiv.  1224, 
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PEDIl!,  j d-deer/,  a niariiime  town  of  Sumatra,  on  its  N. 
ooast,  5(;  L iles  S.E.  of  Acheen. 

l‘KD/LAR’S  CKEKK,  a small  village  of  Iowa  co.,Wisconsin. 

PEDLAR’S  HILL,  a post-village  of  Chatham  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

PEDLAR’S  MILLS,  a post-ofiice  of  Amherst  co..  Tirginia. 

PED^MORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

PEDllA -BRANCA,  p.Vdrd-brin'kS,  {i.e.  ‘‘white  stone,”)  a 
town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  90  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Bahia. 

PEDRAZA,  pi-drS's^,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Vene- 
zuela, province,  and  38  miles  W.  of  Variuas.  Pop.  3100, 
who  trade  in  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  maize. 

PEDRERA,  p.'i-dri'ri,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  pro- 
vince, and  58  miles  K.S.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  1247. 

PED/RICTON,  a post-village  of  Salem  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
Oldman’s  Creek,  contains  2 churches  and  2 stores.  Pop. 
about  240. 

PEDRO-ABAD,  pd/Dro-d-BiD^  a town  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lusia, province,  and  20  miles  from  Cordova.  Pop.  1590. 

PEDRO-BERNARDO,  pA/oro-bfiR-naRMo,  a town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Avila.  Pop.  2120. 

PEDROCHES.  pa-Dro'chSs,  (anc.  Solia,)  a town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  33  miles  N.N.E.  of  Coi-dova.  Pop.  1444.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 

PEDRO-DE-BERCIANOS,  pi'nro-dA-bSii-se-d'noce,  a village 
of  Spain,  province,  and  S.S.W.  of  Leon.  Pop.  1287. 

PEDROG AO-GRANDE,  pA-Dro-gowNG-grdu'dA,  a village  of 
Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura,  comarea,  and  27  miles 
N.E.  of  Thomar,  on  the  Zezere,  here  crossed  by  an  extra- 
ordinary high  bridge.  Pop.  2020. 

PEDllOGAO  PEQUENO,  pd'mo-gowNa  pi-k,Vno,  a town 
and  parish  of  Portugal,  on  the  Zezere,  almost  opposite  to  the 
former.  Pop.  1244. 

PEDROLA,  pA-oro'li,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  20 
miles  N.W.  of  Saragossa,  near  the  Canal  of  Aragon.  Pop. 
1627. 

PEDRO-MUNOZ,  p.^Dro-moon-yoth',  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince. andJ16  miles  N.E.  of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  1958. 

PEDRON ERAS,  Las,  Ife  pA-Drou-yjl/i'ds,  a town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  53  miles  S-S.W.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  3260. 

PEDROSO,  pA-oro^so,  a market-town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  18  miles  S.W.  of  Logrono.  Pop.  1097. 

PEDROSO,  El,  ^1  pA-oro/so,  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  32  miles  N.E.  of  Seville,  with  nourishing  iron-works 
wrought  by  English  machinery. 

PEEBLES,  pee^belz,  PEE/RLESSIIIRE,  pee'bel-shir,  or 
TWEED'D.ALE,  an  inland  county  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  E.  Selkirk,  W.  Lanark,  and  S.  Dumfries. 
Area.319  s(iuare  miles,  or  204,160  acres,  about  one-third  arable, 
and  two-fifths  under  grass.  Pop.  in  1851, 10,738.  Much  of  the 
surface  is  in  mountain,  moor,  and  bog,  but  %vell-wooded. 
The  Broddlaw  rises  to  2741  feet  in  height.  Principal  rivers, 
the  Tweed,  with  its  tributaries,  and  Clydesdale  and  Med  win. 
Large  numbers  of  Cheviot  and  Leicester  sheep,  with  cattle, 
are  reared  for  export  to  England.  Coal  is  raised  in  the 
N.WL,  and  a few  manufactures  of  woollens  are  carried  on. 
Peebles,  the  capital,  is  its  only  town  of  importance.  The 
county  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Tweed- 
dale  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  Hay  fiimily. 

PEEBLES,  a royal  burgh,  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
capital  of  the  above  county,  on  the  Tweed,  here  crossed  by  a 
good  bridge,  and  joined  by  the  Eddleston,  21  miles  S.  of  Edin- 
burgh. Pop.  in  1851,  2673.  The  Eddleston  divides  it  into 
an  old  and  a new  town,  the  latter  having  many  substantial 
buildings.  Peebles  has  a handsome  parish  church,  remains 
of  various  ecclesiastical  and  other  edifices,  a town-house, 
jail,  a well-attended  grammar  school,  scientific  association, 
reading-room,  subscription  library,  and  manufactures  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  a depot  for  the  goods  of  the  surrouud- 
iug  country.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  Neidpath  Castle. 

PEEBLES,  pee'belz,  a towmship  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  2770. 

PEEBLES,  a post-ofiice  of  Adams  co.,  Indiana. 

PEEDEE,  a post-office  of  An.son  co..  North  Carolina. 

PEEDEE,  a post-office  of  Marion  co..  South  Carolina. 

PEElvS'KILL.  a post-village  of  Cortland  township.  IVe.st- 
chester  co..  New  York,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
and  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  100  miles  S.  of  Albany. 
It  is  situated  a little  below  the  Highland.s,  and  is  a place  of 
active  business.  There  are  churches  of  the  Dutch  Reformed. 
Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Baptist.s,  Presbyterians,  and 
Friends.  It  contains  a bank,  a newspaper  office,  an  aca- 
demy, and  several  iron  foundries.  It  has  a steamboat- 
landing,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  river.  Pop. 
estimated  at  2500 

PEEL,  a seaport  town  of  the  Isle  cf  Jlan,  on  an  inlet  on 
(ts  W.  coast.  10  miles  N.W.  of  Douglas.  Pop.  in  1851,  2342, 
mostly  emjdoyed  in  fisheries.  It  has  a harbor  admitting 
small  vessels,  and  on  a rocky  islet  remains  of  a fine  feudal 
castle,  and  ruins  of  a cathedral  and  an  ei>iscopai  palace. 

PEEL,  pail,  an  extensive  marsh  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  provinces  of  North  Brabant  and  Limburg,  oc- 
cupying about  60  square  miles,  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Aa 

PEEL,  a county  c*’  Canada  West,  borders  upon  the  N.W. 
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shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  watered  by  the  Humber  P,iver, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  railroad  from  Toronto  to  Goderich. 
Capital,  Brampton.  Area,  458  square  miles.  Pop.  24,816. 

PEEL,  a district  of  IVest  Australia,  having  N.,  W.,  and 
S.  the  districts  of  Minto,  Wicklow,  and  Hay. 

PEEL,  a maritime  settlement  of  AVest  Australia,  district 
of  Murray,  on  a point  of  land,  30  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of 
Swan  River,  and  at  the  entrance  of  Peel  Inlet,  a lagoon.  20 
miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  by  6 miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  It  receives  the  Murray  River. 

PEELED  (peeld)  OAK.  a post-office  of  Bath  co..  Kentucky. 

PEEL  ISLANDS,  the  largest  of  the  Bonin  Islands,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  middle  group,  with  Fitton  Bay.  a consider- 
able inlet  at  its  N.E.  extremity.  Lat.  27° 2' N., Ion.  142°  lu'  E. 

PEEL  PLAINS,  East  Australia,  are  large  patches  per- 
fectly cleat  of  trees,  N.  of  the  Darling  Downs,  lat.  28°  S., 
Ion.  152°  E.f  they  have  an  average  elevation  of  1800  feet. 

PEEL  PLAINS,  a tract  of  West  Australia,  in  Peel  district. 

PEEL  RIV  ER,  East  Australia,  identical  with  the  upper 
course  of  the  Nammoy,  rises  near  lat.  31°  40'  S.,  Ion.  151° 
15'  E..  and  flows  mostly  N.N.W..  at  first  through  a rocky 
and  mountainous  region,  and  afterwards  through  a plain 
country.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Conadilly  and  A'orke 
Rivers.  After  long  rains  its  depth,  near  lat.  30°  S.,  is  from 
12  to  15  feet,  after  which  it  is  said  to  lose  itself  in  marshes. 

PEEL  RIl'ER,  British  North  America,  rises  in  lat.  64° 
N.,  Ion.  129°  AV'.,  flows  mostly  N.AA'.  in  the  E.  valleys  of  the 
Rocky  Jlountains,  and  joins  the  Mackenzie  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  delta.  It  has  here  al.so  a branch  connect- 
ing it  with  Rat  River.  Gneiss,  syenite,  limestone,  and  .sand- 
stone are  the  chief  formations.  In  the  country  through 
which  it  flows,  alum  and  bovey  coal  are  met  with  on  its 
banks,  and  many  furs  are  brought  by  the  Indians  of  the 
region  around  it,  to  Fort  Good  Hope  on  the  Alackenzie. 

PEELSWILLE,  a small  village  of  McDowell  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. ^ 

PEEL'TREE,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  W.  A'irginia. 

PEENE,  pA^neh,  a navigable  river  of  North  Germany, 
rises  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  enters  the 
Stettiner  Haff  in  Prussia,  after  an  E.N.E.  course  of  70  miles. 
Affluents,  the  Tollen  and  Trebel. 

PEENEMUNDE,  (Peenemunde,)  pA/nfh-miin'deh.  a vil- 
lage of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania,  near  the  Baltic,  6 miles  N.  of 
AV'olgast.  Pop.  409. 

PEE'PEE,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1902. 

PEER.  pAr,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Limbourg,  14 
miles  N.N.E..  of  Hasselt.  Pop.  1412. 

PEER  PUNJAB,  peer  puu-jAb/,  a town  of  Sinde,  48  miles 
N.  of  Sehwan,  3 miles  W.  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 

PEF7RY’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Tazewell  co..  A’irginia. 

PEGALA.TAR  or  PEGALAXAR,  pA-gA-lA-itaR/.  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  9 miles  S.E.  of  Jaen.  Pop.  2516. 

PEGAU,  p:l/g6w,  a town  of  Saxony,  14  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Leipsic,  on  the  AA'hite  Elster.  Pop.  3593. 

PEGNITZ,  p^ghiits,  a river  of  Bavaria,  flows  S.  a^.d  W., 
and  joins  theRednitz,  to  form  the  Regnitz  at  Fiirth.  Total 
course,  60  miles. 

PEGNITZ,  a walled  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Pegnitz,  near 
its  source,  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  792. 

PEGO,  pA'go,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  38  miles  N.E. 
of  Alicante.  Pop.  5565.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth  and  basket-work.  The  neighborhood  is  irrigated  and 
highly  productive. 

PEGU,  pe-goo^  (Fr.  Pegou,  pA'goo',)  a country  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  formerly  a powerful  kingdom,  sub.se- 
quently  a province  of  Burmah;  in  1853  it  was  annexed  to 
the  British  Indian  Empire.  It  occupies  the  S.  extremity 
of  Burmah.  comprising  the  whole  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy. 

Pop.  estimated  at  about  70,000. Adj.  and  iuhab.  Prguan, 

pe-goo'an. 

PEGU,  pe-goo^  called  BAGOO,  bA-goo^,  by  the  natives,  a de- 
cayed city  of  India-beyond-the-Qanges.  capital  of  the  province 
and  kingdom  on  the  Pegoo  River,  a tributary  ofthe  Irrawaddy, 
at  its  delta.  58  miles  N.E.  of  Rangoon.  L.at.  17°  40'  N..  Ion.  96° 
20'  E.  It  is  said  to  have  had  formerly  150.000  inhabitants, 
hut  it  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Among  its  buildings  may 
be  mentioned  the  temple  of  Shoe-madoo,  the  most  remarkable 
edifice  in  the  empire.  This  temple,  rai.sed  upon  two  successive 
terraces,  the  lower  1390  feet  square,  consists  of  an  eight-sided 
pagoda,  each  side  162  feet  in  length,  and  tapering  to  3(  0 feet 
in  height,  surrounded  by  spires,  ornaments,  and  bells,  and 
surmounted  by  a golden  rod  and  pennant.  Around  it  are 
various  miniature  edifices  of  the  same  character.  Pegu  has 
several  other  temples,  but  now  mostly  in  ruins;  and  nearly 
all  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  under  water,  owing  to  ne- 
glect. though  Zangnomang,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  is  said  to  be  a prosperous  town.  Pegu,  with  its  pro 
vinces,  was  added  to  the  British  dominions  in  1853. 

PEICHAOUER.  See  Pesh.awer. 

PEl-HO.  pA'ho^.  (‘  white  river.”)  called  also  the  NORTH 
RIA'ER.  in  China,  province  of  Pe-chee-lee.  rises  near  the 
Great  AA'all.  flows  S.E.,  pas.sing  E.  of  Peking.  70  miles  S.  ot 
which  it  receives  several  tributaries,  and  enter.s  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-chee-lee.  lat.  38°  33'  N.  It  is  navigable  for  bojits  for  20 
miles  from  Peking. 
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PElliAtJ,  pinOw,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  33  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1335. 

PEINE,  pPneh,  a town  of  Hanover,  and  17  miles  N.E.  of 
ilildesheim,  on*  the  railway  to  Brunswick.  Pop.  2991.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls. 

PEINGHEE,  pin-ghee^  a town  of  the  Burmese  domi- 
nions, on  the  Irrawaddy,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Prome;  lat.  18° 
31'  N.,  Ion.  94°  50'  E. 

PEIPUS  or  PEIPOUS,  (p^e-pooce,)  LAKE.  (Russ.  Tchnnd- 
skoe,  chood'sko-d,  or  Tchoudskoi-Ozero,  chood'sko-d'  o-zd/ro,) 
a large  lake  of  Russia,  between  lat.  57°  52'  and  59°  N.,  and 
Ion.  26°  55'  and  27°  55'  E.,  is  surrounded  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Pskov. 
Length,  80  miles;  greatest  breadth,  32  miles.  Shores  marshy, 
sandy,  or  covered  with  forests.  It  receives  the  Embach, 
Kosa,  and  other  rivers,  and  on  the  N.  discharges  its  surplus 
waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  the  Narova.  It  is  deep, 
and  easy  of  navigation.  In  winter  its  feheries  mostly  supply 
the  markets  of  St.  Petersburg.  Its  S.  e.xtremity  is  termed 
the  Lake  of  Pskov,  to  which  city  it  nearly  reaches. 
PEIRCEA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin. 
PEISERN,  pPzern,  or  PYZDIIY,  piz'dree.  a frontier  town 
of  Poland,  province,  and  34  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kalisz,  on  the 
Warta.  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  Pop.  2100. 

PEISEY.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States.  See  Pesei. 
PEISHOKE.  See  Pesh.wer. 

PEISKRETSCHAM,  pis/kret-shdm',  or  PISCOWICE,  pis'- 
ko-^eet'sd,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  38  miles  S.E.  of  Op- 

E)eln.  Pop.  3400.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
inen  stuffs,  and  potteries. 

PElTAP()OR,  pl-td-poor/,  a town  of  Hindostan,  Baroda  do- 
minions. 20  miles  N.  of  Ahmedabad. 

PEITZ  or  PEIZ,  pits,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  35  miles  S,  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  2670. 

PEIZE,  pPzeh,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Drenthe, 
11  miles  N.  by’W.  of  Assen.  Pop.  1161. 

PEKALONGAN,  p4-kd-lon-gdn/,  a town  of  Java,  in  a dis- 
trict of  its  own  name,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island ; lat.  6° 
65'  S.,  Ion.  109°  40'  E.,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
of  the  residency,  224.000. 

PEKATONHCA,  a river  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  is 
formed  by  two  branches  which  unite  at  Wiota,  in  Wi.s- 
consin.  It  flows  S.E.  into  Illinois,  and  afterwards  turns 
to  the  N.E.,  and  enters  Rock  River  at  Rockton,  in  Wiiine- 
bago  county.  It  passes  through  a fertile  valley  which  is 
bordered  by  high  bluffs,  and  is  navigable  for  small  boats 
from  its  mouth  to  Wiota.  The  E.  and  W.  branches  rise  in 
Iowa  county,  in  Wisconsin ; the  former  is  sometimes  called 
Wassemon  River. 

PEKATONICA  or  PEC'ATON'ICA,  a post-village  of  Win- 
nebago CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Rail- 
load,  14  miles  W.  of  Rockford.  Pop.  851. 

PEKEL-AA,  pd'kel-d,  or  PEKELA,  p.i'keh-ld,  (Nieuwe, 
nyii'veh,  and  Oude,  Ow'deh.)  two  contiguous  villages  of  Hol- 
land, province,  and  21  miles  S.E.  of  Groningen,  on  the  Aa. 
Pop.  of  Nieuwe  Pekel-aa,  4048;  of  Onde  Pekel-aa  3908. 
PEKIN,  a city  of  China.  See  Peking. 

PE'KIN,  a post-village  of  Niagara  co.,  New  York,  on  the 
Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  10  miles 
W'.  of  Lockport. 

PEKIN,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Tennessee. 

PEKIN,  a post-office  of  Jessamine  co.,  Kentucky. 

PEKIN,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Sandy 
and  Beaver  Canal,  138  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

PEKIN,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad,  4 miles  from  Providence. 

PEKIN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Tazewell  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  left  bank  of  Illinois  River,  12  miles  below  Peoria,  and 
about  60  miles  N.  of  Springfield.  It  is  the  largest  place  in 
the  county,  and  has  an  active  business.  Large  quantities 
of  produce  are  shipped  here  by  steamboats.  Pekin  contains 
a number  of  churches,  an  academy,  2 newspaper  offices,  and 
several  steam  mills.  The  Illinois  River  Railroad  con- 
nects it  wdth  Peoria,  Chicago,  &c.  Poimlation  in  1860, 
B467. 

PEKIN,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  South  Carolina. 
PEKIN,  a post  -office  of  Scotland  co.,  Missouri. 

PE'KINtP  or  PE'KINk  (f.  «.  in  ('hinese,  “the  northern 
capital;”  Fr.  PSIdng  or  PiLin,  pAkS,No';  Fori.  Pequim.  pA 
keeN®';  Sp.  Pe(iuin.  p.i-keen';  L.  Pccki/num  or  Pe/iiiihium,) 
the  capital  city  of  China,  and  modern  metropolis  of  the  Chi- 
nese Einjiire,  capital  of  the  province  of  Pe-chee-lee,  in  a sandy 
plain,  between  the  Pei-ho  and  its  affluent  the  Hoen-ho,  100 
miles  N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  former  river,  in  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  50  miles  S.  of  the  great  wall  of  China.  Lat.  of  im- 
perial observatory,  39°  54'13"  N.,  Ion.  116°  28'  54"  E.  Mean 
innual  temperature,  54°-8;  winter,  26°-7;  summer,  81°-1 
Fahrenheit.  The  population  has  been  estimated  (probably 
much  too  highly)  at  2,000.000.  1 1 consists  of  two  contiguous 
cities,  each  separately  encircled  by  lofty  walls,  which  together 
are  entered  by  16  gates.  'The  entire  circuit  is  reckoned  at  25 
miles.  The  wall  is  .30  feet  high,  and  25  feet  thick  at  the  base, 
diminishing  to  12  feet  at  the  top.  It  is  faced  nearly  through- 
>ut  with  large  bricks,  laid  in  a mortar  of  lime  and  clay, 
which,  in  time,  becomes  almost  as  durable  as  stone.  Square 
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towers,  projecting  50  feet  from  the  outer  side  of  the  walls, 
occur  at  intervals  of  about  60  yards,  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  a ditch.  Much  of  the  enclosed  space  is  occupied 
by  gardens  and  enclosures,  the  houses  seldom  being  more 
than  one  story  in  height.  The  S.  or  Chinese  city,  the  seat  of 
commerce,  and  residence  of  the  majority  of  the  population,  is 
intersected  throughout  by  four  wide  and  regular  thorough- 
fares, which  abound  with  shops  of  all  de.scriptions.  and  an, 
continually  filled  with  a motley  crowd.  At  the  points 
where  these  streets  meet  each  other  are  large  arches:  lun 
except  these,  and  a temple  to  the  god  of  agriculture,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  edifices  in  this  quarter  deserving 
notice.  The  houses  are  of  brick,  with  red-tiled  roofs,  and 
the  city  is  unpaved  and  undrained.  The  Northern,  Tartar, 
or  imperial  city,  consists  of  three  separate  enclosures  The 
outer  of  these,  formerly  appropriated  to  the  Tartar  cari-ison, 
is  now  mostly  occupied  by  Chinese  traders:  it,  however, 
contains  five  of  the  supreme  tribunals  of  the  empire.  The 
second  enclosure,  (Hw.\ng-Ching,  “ the  august  city,”)  is  6 
miles  in  circuit,  and  entered  by  four  large  and  several 
smaller  gates.  In  it  are  extensive  public  granaries,  a mili- 
tary arsenal  and  seminary,  the  college  and  buildings  of  the 
Russian  embassy,  an  astronomical  and  a magnetic  observa- 
tory, the  great  temples  of  Ancestors  and  of  Peace,  the  latter 
having  .attached  to  it  an  institution  for  Boodhist  lamas: 
the  national  college  of  China,  and  the  residences  of  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  empire.  The  inner  enclosure,  or 
“forbidden  city,”  with  walls  2 miles  in  circumference,  faced 
with  yellow  tiles,  and  surrounded  by  a moat  faced  with 
masonry,  is  appropriated  to  the  public  and  private  palaces 
of  the  emperor  and  empress,  and  has  a magnificent  temple 
of  the  imperial  ancestors,  pavilions,  g.ardens,  a lake,  and  an 
artificial  mountain.  Outside  of  both  cities  are  open  suburbs, 
which  present  all  the  evidences  of  an  industrious  yieople, 
intent  on  the  pursuit  of  gain,  mercantile  bustle  pervading 
every  quarter.  Peking  has  religious  edifices  appropriated 
to  many  forms  of  i-eligion,  the  principle  of  toleration  being 
here  carried  to  the  utmost  extent:  among  these  are  a Greek 
church  and  convent,  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  Islam  mosques, 
Boodhist  temples,  besides  temples  dedicated  to  Confucius, 
(Koong-Foo-Tseu,)  and  other  deified  mortals.  In  the  national 
college,  Han-liu-yuen.  above  mentioned,  all  Chine.se  learning 
and  literature  are  concentrated,  and  it  has  profes.sors  of 
Mantchoo  and  Rus.sian.  All  religions,  though  some  of  them 
are  proscribed,  share  the  honor  of  being  sanctioned  within 
its  precincts.  Among  the  other  learned  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions of  note  are  the  medical  college  and  the  astr  momical 
board.  About  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  city  is  an  imperial 
park,  covering  at  least  12  siiuare  miles,  and  containing  30 
palaces  of  the  emperor  and  great  officers  of  the  state.  Peking 
has  a large  printing  and  book.selling  trade,  and  manufac- 
tures of  colored  gla.ss.  idols,  and  other  articles:  but  its  in- 
habitants chiefly  depend  for  subsistence  on  employment 
connected  with  the  court.  The  Pei-ho  is  navigable  for  boats 
to  within  20  miles  of  Peking,  and  communicates  with  the 
Grand  Canal,  by  which  most  of  the  provisions  for  the  supply 
of  the  city  are  conveyed.  The  principal  part  of  the  provisions 
required  comes  from  the  S.  provinces,  or  from  the  Hocks 
reared  in  the  N.  part  of  Pe-chee-lee.  the  adjacent  pl.ain  pro- 
ducing but  a small  amount  of  the  food  demanded.  A con- 
sidei'able  portion  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  productions 
of  the  whole  empire  is  paid  in  kind,  and  is  here  stored  up; 
the  amount  of  the  rice  alone  in  these  granaries,  at  one  time 
of  the  year,  is  enormous;  but  they  are  often  empty  before 
the  new  crop  is  gathered.  The  large  establishment  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  numerous  per.«ons  in  the  emidoyment  of 
the  government,  who  are  paid  out  of  the  public  revenue, 
absorb  a great  portion  of  the  grain.  Peking  is  regarded  by 
the  Chine.se  as  one  of  their  most  ancient  cities;  but  it  was 
not  made  the  capital  of  the  country  until  its  conquest  by 
the  Mongols,  about  1282. 

PEKINI.  pA-keetnee,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Al- 
bania. on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sconibi.  near  its  mouth  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  23  miles  N.N.W.  of  Berat. 

PELAGO,  pAffd-go,  a market-town  of  Central  Italy,  in 
Tuscany,  province,  and  13  miles  E.  of  Florence.  Pop.,  with 
vicinity,  5000.  who  manufacture  .some  woollen  fabrics.  In 
this  commune  is  the  sanctuary  of  Valombrosa,  the  richest 
convent  in  Tuscany. 

PELAGOSA.  pA-M-g(/sJ,  a desert  island  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  about  midway  between  the  promontory  of  Gargano  (in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples)  and  Dalmatia. 

PELASGICUS  SINUS.  See  Voi.o,  Gulf  of 

PEIJDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

PELESTRINA,  pA-lSs-tree'na,  or  PALESTRINA,  p^-lAs- 
tree'nd,  an  island  and  town  of  North  Italy,  government 
and  delegation  of  Venice,  the  island  extending  along  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  Porto-di-Malamocco  to  the 
Porto-di-Chioggia,  7y  miles  in  length,  and  having  at  its  N. 
extremity  Fort  San  Pietro,  and  at  its  S.  end  the  town  of 
Pelestrina,  with  4000  inhabitants,  10  miles  S.  of  Venice. 

PELEWt  ISLANDS,  a group  of  the  Carolines,  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  ; lat.  from  7°  to  9°  N..  Ion.  from  130°  to 
136°  E.  They  are  about  20  in  number,  extend  nearly  N.N.E 
and  S.S.W.  87  miles,  and  are  completely  encircled  by  reefs. 
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a post-village  and  township  of  Hillsborough 
CO.,  New  fl  injpshire,  38  miles  S.S.E.  of  Concord.  It  has 
a.anufactur  >ji  of  woollens.  Pop.  944. 

PELHAM;  a post-township  in  Hampshire  co.,  Mas.sa- 
chusetts.  77  miles  W.  of  Poston.  Pop.  748. 

PELHAM.,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Westchester 
CO.,  New  York,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  New 
lork  and  New  Haven  Railroad.  Pop.  1025. 

PELHAM,  a post-village  of  Grundy  co.,  Tennessee. 

PEl/HA.M,  BRENT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

PELHAM,  FURNEAUX,  (fur-no^,)  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Herts. 

PELHAM,  STOCKING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

PELIAGODDE,  pi-le-d-god'd&h,  a village  of  Ceylon,  5 
miles  N.E.  of  Colombo.  Pop.  800. 

PELICAN  (pM'e-kan)  ISLAND,  an  island  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Australia,  in  Princess  Charlotte  Bay  ; lat.  13°  50'  S., 
Ion.  143°  42'  E. 

PELING,  pa'lingt,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off 
the  E.  coast  of  Celebes.  Length.  50  miles ; breadth,  20  miles. 

PELING,  an  island  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Corea;  lat.  13°  5'  N.,  Ion.  125°  E. 

PELISSANNE,  pi'lee\sdnn',  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Benches  du-Rhone,  15  miles  IV.N.IV.  of  Aix. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2010.  It  has  a brisk  trade  in  olive-oil. 

PELLA,  pIPli,  a ruined  town  of  Macedonia,  the  birth- 
place of  Ale.xander  the  Great,  Its  remains  are  traceable  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Y'enidje-Vardar. 

PEIPLA,  a posbvillage  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa,  88  miles  W, 
by  S.  of  Iowa  City.  It  was  settled  mostly  by  the  Dutch. 
Pop.  of  Pella  township,  1644. 

PELLEGRINO,  pSl-li-gree'no,  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 
22  miles  S.W.  of  Pai  ina.  Pop.  5312. 

PELLEGRUE.  pM'leh-griif,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Gironde,  32  miles  E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  in 
1852,  1840. 

PELLERIN,  LE,  leh  p5l'leh-r3,Nof,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  with  a small  port  on  the 
Loire.  9 miles  W.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852,  1750. 

PEL'LEW  ISLAND,  (Sir  Edward,)  a group  of  Australia, 
near  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  largest 
are  named  IVest  Island,  South-west  Island,  North  Island, 
Centre,  and  Vanderlin  Island;  lat.  15°  30'  S.,  Ion.  1.37° 2'  E. 

PELL’S  LANDHNG,  a small  village  of  Hardin  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Ohio  River. 

PELLWORM.  an  island  of  Denmark.  See  Pelworm. 

PELOPONNESUS.  See  Morea. 

PELORUS.  See  Cape  Faro. 

PELOTAS,pi-lo/t5s,or  SAO(Sao)FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA, 
BowNO  frdn-see.s'ko  dA  powdd.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao 
Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  20  miles  N.IV.  of  Rio  Grande.  P.  2419, 

PEL'SALL,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  with  a 
station  on  the  South  Staffordshire  Railway,  7 miles  S.W.  of 
Lichfield. 

PELSO.  See  Balatony  Lake. 

PELTON,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Tennessee. 

PELt'i’ONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Steuben  co..  New  York, 
about  18  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bath. 

PELU3ISK,  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Pelym.sk. 

PELUtSIAC  BRANCH,  an  ancient  arm  of  the  Nile,  the 
easternmost  of  all,  at  its  delta,  entered  the  sea  at  Pelusiuin. 
(near  the  modern  village  of  Tineh,)  after  a N.E.  course  of 
120  miles.  It  is  now  nearly  or  quite  filled  up,  the  water 
having  sought  other  channels 

PELU'SIUM,  a city  of  ancient  Egypt,  at  the  Pelusiac 
mouth  (auc.  Ostium  Pelusiacum)  of  the  Nile.  Its  remains 
consist  of  mounds  and  a few  broken  columns,”  near  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  E.  of  Lake  Menzaleh. 

PELWEREII,  (anc.  Perre?)  a village  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
pashalic  of  Marash,  45  miles  S.W.  of  Malateeyeh.  It  is  still, 
as  in  antiquity,  a point  of  union  of  several  great  roads  from 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  Euphrates. 

PELVORM.  See  Pelworm. 

PELVOUX,  p&l'voo^,  a mountain  of  France,  between  the 
departments  of  Hautes-Alpes  and  Is^re;  lat.  44°  53'  56"  N.. 
Ion.  6°  24'  16"  E.;  height,  13,442  feet. 

PELWORM  or  PELLM'ORM,  p&FwoRm,  an  island  of  Den- 
mark, duchy  of  Sleswick,  in  the  North  Sea,  5 miles  N.W.  of 
Nordstrand.  Area,  15  square  miles.  Pop.  2000.  It  was  the 
highest  portion  of  the  former  island  of  Nordstrand,  before 
the  inundation  of  1634. 

PELYMSK,  pA-limsk',  or  PELUMSK,  (Peliimsk.)  pA- 
!limsk^  a small  town  of  Siberia,  government,  and  180  miles 
N.M’.  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  Tavda. 

PELYNTL  or  PLINT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

PEMADUM^COOK.  a lake  of  very  irregular  sh.ape.  in  the 
E.  part  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine,  receives  the  waters  of 
Chesuncook  Lake.  Its  outlet  joins  the  Penobscot  River. 

PEMBA,  p^m'ba,  or  HUTHERA.  hoott.A-rA',  an  island  off 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Muscat  dominions.  30  miles  N. 
of  the  island  of  Zanzibar.  Lat.  of  E.  point,  4°  54'  S.,  Ion.  39° 
53'  E.  Length.  .35  miles.  It  produces  excellent  timber,  and 
plentiful  supplies  for  shipping. 

PEMGLA,  a country,  river,  and  town  of  Congo,  in  IVest 
Africa.  Lat.  of  town,  5°  S.,  Ion.  14°  30'  E. 
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PEM'BERTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
with  a station  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  2 
miles  W.  of  Wigan.  Pop.  4394. 

PEM'BERTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Burlington 
CO  , New  Jersey,  on  the  Rancocas  Creek,  20  miles  E.  by  S.  ot 
Trenton.  It  contains  3 chm-ches,  several  manufactories,  &c. 
Pop.  of  the  village,  about  800.  Total  population.  2672. 

PEMBERTON,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Bellefontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad,  16  miles  from  Belle- 
fontaine. 

PEMBERTON,  a post-office  of  Goochland  co.,  Virginia. 

PEMBINA,  pem'be-na,  a lake  in  the  N.  part  of  Dakota 
Territory,  about  10  miles  long.  Its  outlet  flows  into  Red 
River. 

PEMBINA,  a river  of  North  America,  joins  the  Athabasca, 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Fort  Assiniboin. 

PEMBINA,  a very  large  county  of  Minnesota,  bordering  on 
the  British  Possessions.  It  has  an  area  of  about  7000  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  in- 
cludes part  of  Red  Lake.  The  surface  is  elevated,  and  in 
some  parts  hilly.  The  greater  i).art  of  the  region  is  possessed 
by  the  Sioux  and  Chii)pewa  Indians.  Pop.  in  1860, 1612. 

PEMBINA,  a settlement  in  Pembina  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  where  it  crosses  the  N.  boun- 
dary of  the  United  States.  It  contains  about  1000  inhabi- 
tants, who  subsist  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase. 

PEMtBRlDGE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Hereford,  on  the  Arrow,  4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Weobley 
Pop.  in  1851,  1319. 

PEMBROKE,  p^m'br66k,  or  PEMBROKESHIRE,  pAm/- 
broOk-shjr,  a maritime  county,  and  the  westernmost  of  South 
Wales,  having  W.  and  N.  the  Irish  Sea;  and  S.  the  Bristol 
Channel.  Area  estimated  at  628  square  miles,  or  101,920 
acres,  of  which  about  140,000  are  arable,  and  160,000  in  pas- 
ture. Pop.  in  1851, 94,140.  Surface  in  the  N.E.  mountainous ; 
elsewhere  undulating.  Coast-line  bold  and  deeply  indented. 
Chief  bays,  Newport,  St.  Bride’s,  and  Milford  Haven.  Prin- 
cipal rivers,  the  'i'eify,  and  East  and  lYest  Cleddy.  The  soil 
is  generally  fertile,  even  on  the  higher  hills.  'The  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Butter,  cheese,  and  a fine 
breed  of  black  cattle  are  extensively  exported.  Anthracite 
coal,  lime,  slate,  and  marl  are  plentiful.  Lead  ore  is  also  found. 
'I’he  fisheries  are  valuable.  Chief  towns.  Haverford  M'est,  St. 
David's,  Pembroke,  and  Tenby.  The  county,  exclusive  of 
borough,  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

PEMBROKE,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
and  seaport  town  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke,  on  a 
creek  of  Milford  Haven,  210  miles  W.  of  London.  Pop.,  in- 
cluding Pater,  in  1861,  15,051.  'I'he  town  was  formerly  en- 
closed by  walls,  a part  of  which  still  remain;  but  it  has 
now  a village-like  appearance.  On  a rocky  eminence  in  the 
vicinity  stand  the  remains  of  a castle  of  unusual  strength 
and  grandeur,  founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  dis- 
mantled, after  a brave  Royalist  resistance,  in  1649.  Pem- 
broke is  accessible  by  vessels  of  200  tons;  but  the  shipping 
trade  is  mostly  carried  on  1 mile  N.W.,  at  Pater,  where  is 
its  dock-yard.  It  comprises  60  acres,  enclosed  by  a lofty 
stone  wall,  and  has  12  slips  for  ship-building.  The  borough 
unites  with  'Tenby,  Milford,  and  Wiston  in  sending  1 mem- 
ber to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a polling-place  for  the 
county,  and  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Herbert  family. 
Henry  VII.  was  born  here  in  1457. 

PEM'BROKE,  a post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine, 
about  155  miles  E.N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  2299. 

PEMBROKE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Merrimack 
CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Merrimack  River,  near  the 
Portsmouth  and  Concord  Railroad.  7 miles  S.E.  of  Concord. 
It  contains  an  academy.  Pop.  of  the  township.  1313. 

PEMBROKE,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Plymouth 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  27  miles  S.E.  of  Boston.  The  township 
is  intersected  by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad.  Pop.  1524. 

PEMBROKE,  a post-township  of  Genesee  co..  New  York, 
about  250  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2855. 

PEMBROKE,  a post-office  of  Giles  co.,  Virginia. 

PEMBROKE,  a post-village  of  Christian  co.,  Kentucky^ 
197  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

PEM'BROKE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Ren- 
frew, 86  miles  N.W.  of  Bytown.  It  contains  several  hotels, 
and  2 mills. 

PEMBROKE,  a county  comprising  the  S.E.  part  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  E.  of  Storm  Bay  and  Kangaroo  River. 
Chief  towns,  Buckland,  Tenby,  and  Sorell. 

PEMBROKE,  CAPE,  on  the  S.  coast  of  SouthaDjptcn 
Island.  Hudson’s  Bay. 

PEMBROKE  DOCK,  a town  of  South  Wales.  See  Patar. 

PEM  BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

PEMIGEIVASSE'T,  pJm'e-je-w6stsit.  a river  near  t*ie 
centre  of  New  Hampshire,  is  formed  by  three  principal 
branches,  which  rise  and  unite  in  Grafton  county.  It  joins 
IVinnipiseogee  River,  on  the  borders  of  Merrimack  eo.,  to 
form  the  Merrimack  River. 

PEMGSeOT,  a lake  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Missouri, 
lies  in  the  S.  part  of  Pemiscot  county,  scarcely  2 mile.-:  from 
the  Mississippi  River,  from  which  it  probably  receives  sup- 
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plies  during  high  water.  It  communicates  with  White- 
water  Kiver  by  a short  outlet.  Length,  about  18  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  5 or  6 miles. 

PliMISCOT,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Mis- 
souri, bordering  on  Arkansas  and  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver, 
which  separates  it  from  Tennessee,  has  an  area  estimated  at 
300  square  miles.  The  surfivce  is  level,  and  mostly  occupied 
by  swamps  and  shallow  lakes,  among  which  the  largest  is 
Lake  Pemisc'Ot,  situated  in  the  S.  part.  Formed  out  of  the 
B.  part  of  New  Ma<lrid  co.  Ca])ital,  Gayoso.  Pop.  2962. 

PFM'MAQUID.  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

PEMMAQUID  POINT,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  to 
George’s  River,  Lincoln  co..  Maine.  On  its  extremity  is  a 
fixed  light,  75  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  serving  both 
for  Bristol  and  Waldoborough  Rivers.  Lat.  48°  48'  N.,  Ion. 
69°  29'  W. 

PEMPELFORT,  pSm'pel-foRt',  a village  of  Prussia,  almost 
close  to  the  walls  of  Duss'eldorf.  Pop.  2260. 

PEN,  p^n,  or  PENO,  pA^uo,  a lake  of  Ru.ssia,  government 
of  Tver,  S.W.  of  Ostashkov.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  about  15 
miles ; greatest  breadth,  3 miles,  forming  the  source  of  the 
Volga^ 

PENACASTILLO.  pJn'yA-kAs-teel'yo,  (“rock  castle,”)  a 
village  of  Spain,  province,  and  2 miles  from  Santander.  Pop. 
1041. 

PENACOYA,  pA-nA-ko'vA,  a village  and  parish  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Douro,  10  miles  N.N.F.  of  Coimbra,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  ’Mondego.  Pop.  3030. 

PENAFIEL.  pAn-yA-fe-AP,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
29  miles  E.S.E.  of  Valladolid,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Douro  and  Duranton.  Pop.  3453.  It  has  manufactures  of 
coarse  worsted  stuffs  and  leather. 

PENAFIEL.  p i-nA-fe-^P,  or  ARKIFANA  DE  SOUSA,  Ar- 
Re-fA'nA  dA  so'sA,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Minho,  on 
the  rainega,  19  miles  E.N.E.  of  Oporto.  Pop.  2300. 

PE^fAFLOR,  pAn-yA-floiP,  a market-town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  42  miles  E.N.E.  of  Seville,  on  the  Guadalquivir. 
It  has  some  Roman  antiquities. 

PENAGUILA,  or  PENAGUILA-Y-ARES,  pA-nA'ghe-lA-e- 
A/rAs,  a village  of  Spain,  province  of  Valencia,  20  miles  N. 
of  Alicante.  Pop.  1280. 

PEN  ALBA,  pA-nAPbA,  a village  of  Spain,  province  of 
Iluesca,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Mequinenza,  near  which  the 
troops  of  Philip  V.  were  defeated.  August  15,  1710. 

PENALB.\,  a market-town  of  Spain,  province,  and  42 
miles  S.E,  of  Saragossa. 

PEN.4L/LY,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

PENALSORDO.  pAn-yAl-soR^do,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Es- 
cremadura.  province  of  Badajos.  Pop.  1723. 

PEN'.\LT1I,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

PEN  ALVA  D'ALVA,  pA-nAPvA  dAPvA,  a town  and  pari.sh 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira  Baixa,  about  20  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Coimbra.  Pop.  1500. 

PENAMACOR,  pA-nA-mA-koR/,  a town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Castello  Branco.  It  is 
walled,  and  defended  by  a strong  castle.  Pop.  2506. 

PE'NANG/,  PIN'ANG'.or  PRINCE  OF  WALES’  ISLAND, 
(native,  Poo'lo-Pin\ivg>,  or  “Areca  Island,”  from  the  abun- 
dance oftheareca-treeon  it.)  a British  settlement  in  the  Strait 
of  Malacca,  dependent  on  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  consisting 
of  an  island  situated  between  lat.  5°  and  5°  16'  N.,  Ion.  100° 
9°  and  100°  25'  E.,  off  the  W.  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a channel  from  2 to  5 miles 
acro.ss.  Length.  16  miles;  breadth,  11  miles.  Area,  160 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  densely  wooded,  and  highly 
picturesque.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  N. : greatest  eleva- 
tion, 2800  feet;  elsewhere  it  is  level  or  undulating.  The 
climate  is  vei’y  healthy.  Temperature  from  76°  to  90°.  The 
island  is  well  adapted  to  raising  spices,  which  are  exported 
annually  to  the  value  of  $75,000.  Cocoanuts,  areca,  gam- 
bier,  rice,  indigo,  cotton,  toba "CO.  coffee,  sugar,  betel,  and 
ginger  are  the  other  principal  products,  and  tin  ore  is  found 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  Before  the  establishment  of 
Singapore  as  the  chief  port  of  transhipment  between  Europe. 
India,  and  the  Eastern  seas,  Penang  had  a very  extensive 
transit  trade  with  all  the  countries  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago and  Chinese  Seas,  as  well  as  with  the  ports  of  British 
India,  Europe,  and  America.  At  present,  however,  its 
trading  connections  are  much  more  limited,  being  chiefly 
with  the  E.  coast  of  Sumatra,  .lava,  and  the  ports  of  the 
J'enasserim  provinces,  the  islands  and  W.  side  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  with  Singapore.  The  total  exports  in  1849 
amounted  to  6,245,600  rupees,  ($3,022,870,)  and  the  imports 
to  7,219,825  rupees.  ($3,494,393.)  Penang  is  also  the  depot 
for  the  tin  wrought  at  Junkceylon,  and  places  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula;  of  this  metal  it  exported,  in  1850,  about  20.000 
piculs,  (1195  tons.)  The  capital  of  the  island  is  George 
Town,  which  has  an  excellent  harbor,  with  a depth  varying 
from  5 to  8 fathoms,  protected  by  two  commodious  piers, 
and  an  arsenal,  good  barracks,  and  civil  and  convict  hos- 
pitals. Pop.  of  the  island,  .Tune,  1851,  43,143,  of  whom 
347  were  English  and  their  descendants;  16,670  Malays, 
and  15,45’'  Chinese. 

PENANTIPODE  ISLAND,  Pacific.  See  Antipodes. 

PES ARANDA  DE  BRACAMONTE,  pto-yA-rAn/dA  dA  brA- 
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kA-monftA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  27  mues  S.E.  ol 
Salamanca.  Pop.  4140.  It  has  manuta nicies  of  r-^arso 
woollen  fabrics,  hats,  tape,  cord,  morocco  leather,  and  shr.e.s. 

PES^ARANDA  DE  DUEKO,  p&n-yA-rAn'dA  dA  ^ivO-A/ro,  a 
market-town  of  Spain,  province,  and  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pur 
gos  Pop.  694. 

PESaROYA,  pJn-yA  ro/yA,  a village  of  Spain,  province  ot 
Ariigon.  and  48  miles  from  Teruel.  Pop.  1507. 

PEVARTII.  two  parishes  of  IVales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

PENAS  DE  S-4N  PEDRO,  pfiiPyAs  dA  sAn  pA'nro,  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albacete.  Pop.9s76. 
It  has  a castle,  and  is  the  residence  of  a milifciry  governor. 
Trade  chiefly  in  the  timber  of  its  vicinity. 

PENATANGORE,  a village  of  Canada  W'est.  situated  in 
the  township  of  Kincardine,  co.  of  Bruce,  on  the  E.  shore  of 
Lake  Huron,  130  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Toronto. 

PENATAGORE,  a village  of  Canada. 

PENAT'AQUIT,  a post-office  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York. 

PEN'BOYK,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

PEN'BREY,  a parish  of  AVales,  co.  of  Carmarthen, 

PEN'BRYN.  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

PEN'BUALT,  a hamlet  of  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

PENCAIT^LAND,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Haddington 

PENCAIUREG.  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

PENCHANT,  pAu'shdnP,abayou  of  Louisiana,  commences 
in  Terre  Bonne  parish,  and  flows  N.W.  into  Bayou  Chene. 

PEN'COMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

PEN/COYD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

PENCUN,  pAtPkoon.  a walled  town  of  Prussia,  govern- 
ment. and  16  miles  S.W.  of  Stettin.  Pop.  1654. 

PENDAIUVIS’S  STORE,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
Georgia. 

PENDEN/EN,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

PENDEN'NIS  CASTLE.  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  is  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  of  Falmouth  Harbor,  on  a heigh' 
300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  Ilenry  VIII 
and  has  been  enlarged  and  strengthened. 

PENDEULWYN,  pAn-deePwin,  or  PENDOY/LAN,  a pari  Ji 
of  Wales.  CO.  of  Glamorgan. 

PENDJSHEHER,  penj'shAhOi’r.  or  PUNISIIEER,  pun-e- 
shair',  a river  of  Afghanistan,  descends  from  the  S.  side 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  after  a course  of  about  130  miles, 
joins  the  Cabool  River  on  the  left. 

PEN/DLEBURY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 

PEN'DLE-HILL,  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  2 miles  from 
Clilheroe.  Height  above  the  sea,  1800  feet. 

PEN’/DLETON,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
with  a station  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway, 
2^  miles  W.N.W.  of  Manchester,  of  which  it  forms  a suburb. 
Pop.  in  1851, 14.224,  employed  in  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
silk,  and  in  colleries. 

PENDLETON,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

PEN'DLETON,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  an  area  of  620  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  8outh  or  principal  branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  and 
by  two  affluents  of  the  same,  called  the  North  and  South 
Forks.  The  surfoce  is  very  mountainous,  and  densely 
covered  with  timber.  The  main  Alleghany  Mountain  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  N.W.,  the  North  Mountain  on  the  S.E., 
and  Jackson’s  Mountain  extends  across  the  county.  The 
mean  height  of  the  land  is  estimated  at  2000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Organized  in  1788,  and  named  in  honor  of  Edmnnd 
Pendleton,  a distinguished  statesman  of  Virginia.  Capital, 
Franklin.  Pop.  6164,  of  whom  5920  were  free,  and  244  slaves. 

PENDLETON,  a former  district  of  South  Carolina,  form- 
ing the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  state,  has  been  divided  into 
two  parts,  constituting  the  pre.sent  districts  of  Pickens  and 
Anderson. 

PENDLETON,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Kentucky,  has 
an  area  of  300  square  miles.  The  Ohio  River  forms  its  N.E. 
boundary,  separating  it  from  the  state  of  Ohio;  it  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Licking  River,  and  al.so  drained  by  the  South 
Licking  Kiver.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  extensively 
covered  with  forests;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  underlying 
rock  is  the  blue  limestone.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Covington  and  Lexington  Railroad.  Formed  in  1798. 
Capital,  Falmonth.  Pop.  10,443,  of  whom  10,019  were  free, 
and  424  slaves. 

PENDLETON,  a post-town.ship  of  Niagara  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Tonawanda  Creek,  about  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Buffalo. 
Pop. 1833. 

PENDLETON,  a post-village  of  Anderson  district.  South 
Carolina,  on  Eighteen  Mile  Creek,  about  120  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Columbia.  It  contains  several  churches,  academies,  and 
a newspaper  office.  Pop.  854. 

PENDLETON,  a village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  is  a suburb 
of  Cincinnati. 

PENDLETON,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio. 

PENDLETON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  In- 
diana. on  Fall  Creek,  and  on  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana 
Railroad,  26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  The  creek  affords 
excellent  water-power.  There  are  quarries  of  fine  limestone 
and  marble  in  the  vicinity. 

PENDLETON  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Niagara  co.,  New 
York,  about  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Buffalo. 
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PENDLETON  HILL,  a post-office  of  New  London  co., 
Connecticut. 

PENDLETON’S  RIVER,  ofGeorgia,  a small  stream  which 
flows  S.E.,  and  enters  the  Ohoopee  River  in  Tatnall  county, 
near  Reidsville. 

PEN/DOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

PEN'DOMER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

PEN'DYN,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

PEN  EDO,  pi-ni/do,  a flourishing  city  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  55  miles  S.W.  of  Alagoas,  on  the  Sao  Francisco.  Pop. 
of  the  district  14.000,  mostly  Indians. 

PENEDONO,  pi-nA-do'no,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Beira  Alta,  39  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Guarda. 
Pop.  890. 

PENl'yGOS,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Montgomery. 

PENELLA,  pa-n§Fli,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira,  on  the  Deu^a,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Coimbra.  Pop.  3460. 

PENELLA,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira  Alta,  18  miles  N.  of  Trancoso.  Pop.  712. 

PENETANGUlSHENE,PENETANGUESIIINE.orPENE- 
TANGUSHENE,  penVtang^ghe-sheen^  a post-village  of  Ca- 
nada West,  co.  of  Simcoe,  36  miles  N.N.W.  of  Barrie.  It 
contains  several  stores,  and  a mill. 

PENEU'ACH,  a village  in  Dallas  co.,  Iowa,  145  miles  W. 
by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

PEN  E US.  See  Salembria. 

PEN^FIELD,  a postrvillage  and  township  in  the  E.  part 
of  Monroe  co..  New  York,  on  Irondequoit  Creek.  7 miles  E. 
of  Rochester.  The  village  contains  churches  of  3 or  4 deno- 
minations, an  educational  institution,  and  several  factories 
and  mills.  Pop.  about  800 ; of  the  township,  3210. 

PENFIELD,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Georgia.  47  miles 
N.  of  Milledgeville,  was  first  settled  in  1836.  Here  is  Mercer 
University,  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists.  Pop.  near  400 

PENFIELD,  a post-township  forming  the  S.S.E.  extre- 
mity of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  847. 

PENFIELD,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Calhoun  co., 
Mic  higan . Pop.  1 un  2 . 

PENFIELD,  a post-office  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois. 

PENGE,  pSnj,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  parish 
of  Battersea.  Pop.  300.  Almshouses,  for  decayed  watermen, 
have  been  recently  erected  here. 

PENIIA,  p^ii'yl,  a village  and  parish  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Minas  Gerae.s,  on  the  itaguahi,  80  miles  S.  W.  of  Minas 
Novas.  Pop.  1000. 

PENIIA,  a village  of  Brazil  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  island 
of  Itaparica,  opposite  the  town  of  Bahia. 

PENGIOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

PENGIURST.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

PENICHE.  pi-nee'shi.  a fortified  town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Estremadura,  13  miles  W.  of  Obidos,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  the  S.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Peniche.  Pop.  2600.  It 
is  strong  both  by  nature  and  art.  It  has  a small  port,  and 
an  active  fishery. 

PENICUICK  or  PENNYCUICK,  p&n'e-kiik',  a burgh  of 
barony,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co..  and  10  miles  S.  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  North  Esk.  Pop.  in  1851.  3003.  It  is  neatly 
built,  has  a fine  church  of  Grecian  architecture,  a subscrip- 
tion library,  a gunpowder  factory,  and  extensive  paper  mills, 
on  the  North  Esk. 

PENIG,  pitniG,  a town  of  Saxony,  33  miles  S.S.E.  of  Leip- 
sic,  on  the  Mulde.  Pop.  3956. 

PENIN^SULA,  (The,)  an  abbreviation  for  the  Iberian  Pe- 
ninsula. See  Spain. 

PENINVSULA,  a post-village  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio,  136 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

PESilSCOL.4.,  p^n-yees^o-li.  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  38  miles  N.E.  of  Ca.stellon  de  la  Plana.  Pop.  1391. 
It  is  perched  on  a rock  rising  240  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  connected  with  the  mainland  only  by  a narrow 
strip  of  sand. 

PENJAB,  the  “five  rivers,”  of  India.  See  Punjab. 

PEN.IINA,  p§n-jee^ni  (?)  a river  of  East  Siberia,  rises  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  Stanovoi  Mountains,  flows  S.E.,  and 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Penjinsk  after  a course  of  about  160 
miles. 

PENJINSK,  p5n-jinsk',  a gulf  of  Siberia,  on  the  N.E.  side 
of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  formed  on  the  W.  by  a peninsula 
which  separates  it  from  the  Gulf  of  Jijiginsk.  It  is  about 
150  miles  long  by  30  miles  broad. 

PENJINSK,  a small  town  of  East  Siberia,  province  of 
Okhotsk,  on  the  Penjina,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of 
Penjinsk,  an  inlet  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

PENKAU,  p§n'k6w,or  PEXKUM.  pSn^koom,  a walled  town 
of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania.  17  miles  W.  of  Stettin.  Pop.  1500. 

PEN'KETII.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

PENKGIULL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

PEN^KRIDGE.  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.,  and 
6 miles  S.  of  Stafford,  on  the  Penk,  an  affluent  of  the  Trent, 
and  near  the  Grand  Junction  Railway.  Pop.  3129.  The 
town  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Roman  Peyinocruciuin, 
and  has  a large  church,  formerly  collegiate. 

PEN  KUM.  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Penkau. 

PENLIM'MON,  a name  sometimes  applied  to  a mountain 
range  of  South  Wales. 
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PENLLECH,  pfnWi/5k,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Carnarvoa 

PENLLINE,  pSnWiHne,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Glar 
morgan. 

PENMACHNO,  p6n-maK/no,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Car- 
narvon. 

PENMAEN,  p5n-mi?en,  (almost  pSn-min?,)  a parish  of 
Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

PENMAEN-MAWR,  p&n-md/en-mowR,  a mountain  of 
Wales.  CO.,  of  Carnarvon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberconway 
Elevation,  1400  feet.  Its  summit  is  crowned  by  ancient 
fortifications. 

PEN^MAIN,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

PENMARCH,  p6NG'maRsh^  a maritime  village  of  West 
France,  department  of  Finistere,  on  a headland  in  the  At- 
lantic, 16  miles  S.W.  of  Quimper.  Pop.  1727. 

PEN'MARK,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

PEN'MON.  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

PENMOREA,  p^n-mo-iA'a,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Car- 
narvon. 

PENMYNYDD,  p^n-minfiiH,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of 
Anglesey. 

PENN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

PENN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

PENN,  a township  of  Bei  ks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1444. 

PENN,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  725. 

PENN,  a towmship  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  Railroad.  Pop.  969. 

PENN,  a post-township  of  J.ancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  12  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  1771. 

PENN,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  745. 

PE\N,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1238. 

PENN,  a township  of  Moi-gan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1319. 

PENN,  a township  ofCiiss  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1303. 

PENN,  a township  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1314. 

PENN,  a township  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2260. 

PENN  A,  pSn^n^,  a mountiiin  of  Parma,  on  the  confines 
of  the  duchy  of  Piacenza.  It  has  a height  of  5860  feet. 

PENNA  DI  BILLI.  pSn^n^  dee  biPlee,  a small  city  of  Italy, 
in  the  Pontifical  States,  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Urbino,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Marecchia.  Pop.  1370. 

PEN'NAHATCIPEE  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  Flint 
River  near  Drayton,  in  Dooly  county. 

PEN/NAL.  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Merioneth. 

PENVNANT,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Montgomery. 

PENNAR,  p^n-nar^  a river  of  India,  presidency  of  Madras, 
rises-in  Mysore,  and  after  an  E.  cour.se  through  the  dis- 
tricts of  Bellary,  Cuddapah.  and  Nellore.  enters  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  104  miles  N.  of  Madras.  Length,  270  miles. 

PENNA RD.  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sonier.sel 

PENNAR D.  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset, 
3^  miles  W.S.W.  of  Glastonbury.  The  famous  cheese,  Aveigb- 
ing  11  hundred  weight,  and  presented  some  years  ago  to 
Queen  Yictoria,  was  made  in  this  parish. 

PENNAUTIER,  p6n'no'te-i/,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Aude,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Carcassonne.  P.  1214. 

PENN  DISTRICT,  formerly  PENN  TOWNSHIP,  a su- 
burb or  district  of  Philadelphia,  now  included  within  its 
chartered  limits,  forming  a N.  portion  of  the  city,  adjoining 
the  district  of  Spring  Garden. 

PENNE,  p&un,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  on  a declivity  near  the  Lot,  6 miles  E.S.E.  of 
Villeneuve-sur-Lot.  Pop.  in  1852.  4464. 

PENNE,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Aveyron,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Gaillac.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2157. 

PEN'NELVILLE.  a post-office  of  Oswego  co..  New  York. 

PENtNEY’S,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Missouri. 

PENN/FIELD,  a post-office  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PENNFIELD,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co..  North  Carolina. 

PENNFIELD.  a post>office  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan. 

PENN  FORREST,  a township  of  Carbon  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  .33  miles  N.N.W.  of  AllentoAvn.  Pop.  580. 

PENN  HILL,  a village  of  Tiancaster  co.,  Pennsvlvania. 

PENVNIGENT',  a mountain  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding.  7 miles  N.  of  Settle.  Elevation.  2270  feet. 

PENNINE  ALPS.  See  Alps,  page  62. 

PEN'NINGHAME',  a p.irish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Wigton. 

PEN^NINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

PENNINGTON,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster 

PEN/NINGTON,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey. 
8 miles  N.  of  Trenton,  contains  2 churches  and  2 semina 
ries.  Pop.  500. 

PENNINGTON,  a township  in  Bradley  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  1216. 

PENNINGTON,  a township  in  Licking  co.,  Ohio 

PENNINGTON,  a post-oflice  of  Hour-ton  co..  Texas. 

PENN'INGTONVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Chestei 
CO..  Pennsylvania,  on  the  railroad  between  Philailelphia  and 
Columbia.  48  miles  W.  of  the  former.  It  is  a detnit  for  coai 
and  lumber,  and  contains  several  large  stores. 

PEN'NISTON.  a m.arket-towu  and  parish  of  Englana.  co. 
of  York,  West  Riding,  on  the  Don.  Avith  a station  on  tlie 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  Railway,  6^  miles,  IV.S.IV  oi 
Barnsley.  Pop.  in  1851.  6302. 
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PEXN  LTNE,  a post-villase  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
an  the  W.  boundai-y  of  the  state.  2-t  miles  W.  of  Meadville. 

PENNOCiiUClUM.  See  Pknkridge. 

PENN  KUN.  a post-office  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PENNS'BOilOUGlI.  a post-office  of  Ritchie  co.,W.  Virginia. 

PENNS'BOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Irwin  co..  Georgia. 

PENNS'BUJIG,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PENN'SBURY,  a township  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Brandywine  Creek.  Pop.  847. 

PHNN’S  COVMl.  a thriving  village,  or  settlement,  c.apital 
of  Island  co.,  Washington  Territory,  situated  near  the  centre 
of  Whidby’s  Island.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
worhi.  completely  sheltered  from  all  the  winds  that  prevail 
in  this  quarter. 

PENN  S CREEK,  rises  in  the  central  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. and  flows  into  the  Susquehanna  a few  miles  below 
Snnbury. 

PE  NN’S  CREEK,  a post-offlceof  Snyder  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PENNS'GROVE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Upper  Penn’s 
Neck  township,  Salem  co..  New  Jer.sey,  is  situated  on  the 
Delaware  River,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Salem.  It  has  2 
cliurches,  3 stores,  and  a steam  saw-mill  with  a ship-yard 
attached.  There  are  also  2 hotels,  which  are  much  fre- 
quented in  sunimer  by  citizens  of  Philadeli>hia. 

PENNSGROVE.  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Penn.syl- 
'^ania.  on  Chester  Creek.  3 miles  S.W.  of  Media. 

VENN’S  N ECK,  a village  in  New  Jersey.  See  Willi.4.msburg. 

PENN’S  NECK,  a former  township  of  Salem  co..  New 
Jer.sey,  now  divided  into  Lower  Penn’s  Neck  and  Upper 
Penn's  Neck.  Pop.  of  the  former,  1508;  of  the  latter,  2901. 

PENN’S  SQUARE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

PENN’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Patrick  co.,  Virginia. 

PENNSWILLB,  a village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
ibout  8 miles  S.  of  Westchester. 

PENNSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Penn  Township,  Clear- 
field CO..  Pennsylvania. 

PENNSVILLK,  a post-office  of  Fa3'ette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PENNSVILLE,  (formerly  HICKSVILLE,)  a village  of 
Lycoming  co..  Pennsylvania.  3 miles  N.  of  Muncy. 

PENNSVILLE,  i post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio,  34 
miles  S.  bv  E.  of  Zanesville. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  p^n-sil-vi/ne-a,  (See  Int.  VIII.;  Fr. 
Pfjinst/lvanie,  p^nn'seel'vd'nee^;  Ger.  Pennsylvanien,  p5nn- 
sil-vdhie-en.)  one  of  the  Middle  States,  and  the  second  in 
population  in  the  Union,  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Erie  and 
.New  York;  E. by  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Delaware  River ; S.  by  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia:  and  W.  by  Virginia  and  Ohio.  It  lies 
between  39°  43'  and  42°  15'  N.  lat.,  and  between  74°  42'  and 
80°  35'  W.  Ion.,  being  about  310  miles  in  length,  and  160  in 
width,  (except  at  the  angle  at  Lake  Erie,  where  it  is  175,) 
and  containing  an  area  of  46,000  square  miles,  or  29,440,000 
acres,  of  which  only  10,463,296  w’ere  improved  in  1860. 

Face  of  the  Country. — No  state  in  the  Union  presents  a 
greater  variety  of  surface  than  Pennsylvania.  Though  they 
jo  not  rise  to  any  great  elevation,  (seldom  above  2000  feet,) 
its  mountains  spread  over  about  one-fourth  of  the  state  in 
parallel  ridges,  in  a direction  generally  from  N.E.  to  S.W., 
and  occupy  the  southern,  central,  and  eastern  counties. 
Though  all  forming  parts  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain, 
they  are  known  by  various  local  appellations.  Commencing 
below  Easton,  on  the  Delaw'are,  we  have  the  South  Moun- 
tain: then  in  order,  proceeding  W.  or  N.W..  the  Blue  or 
Kittatinny  ^fountains,  (both  entering  the  state  from  New 
Jersey,  and  passing  S.W.  into  Maryland.)  and  the  Broad 
.Mountain,  which  lies  S.  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. VV’’e  now  cross  the  river  just  mentioned,  but  still 
have  with  us  the  Broad  Mountain,  under  the  name  of  the 
Tuscarora;  passing  which,  we  come  upon  another  ridge, 
lying  mostly  S.  of  the  Juni.ata  River,  known  as  Sideling 
Hill;  which  is  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tiiins  proper,  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Atlantic  .slope 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Descending  the  very  gradual 
Ohio  slope,  we  cross  two  inferior  but  well-defined  chains, 
known  as  Laurel  and  Chestnut  Ridges.  As  before  stated^ 
these  mountains  do  not  rise  to  a great  height:  the  South 
Mountain  is  within  1000,  and  the  Blue  .Mountain  within 
1500  feet.  Broad  .Mountain  is  said  to  rise  higher  above  its 
immediate  base  than  the  .Vlleghany  range,  but  to  he  infe- 
rior to  them  in  elevation  above  the  sea.  'These  different 
ridges  are  separated  by  valleys,  now  contracted  within 
narrow  limits,  and  now  spreading  out  to  a width  of  from 
15  to  30  miles.  'The  entire  belt  in  I’enn.sylvania  spreads 
over  a space  of  200  miles — the  greatest  breadth  the  Alle- 
ghanr"  range  attains  in  its  whole  course  from  Maine  to  Ala- 
bama. In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  the  mountains  be- 
come high  and  rugged  hills ; the  W.  is  also  hilly,  and  the  S.E. 
and  N.W.  moderately  so,  but  occasionally  level.  'The  rivers 
of  the  western  part  of  the  state,  cutting  their  way  through 
the  table-land,  pre.sent  sometimes  precipitous  shores  of 
several  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  many  valleys  bear  evi- 
dent marks  of  their  having  been  formed  by  running  water. 

Geoloyy. — We  condense  from  'Trego’s  work,  on  Pennsyl- 


vania, a brief  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  .^tate.  The  S.E 
portion  of  Pennsylvania,  including  the  southern  parts  of 
Bucks  and  Montgomery,  the  whole  of  Philadelp'.ala  and 
Delaware,  with  the  southern  paits  of  Che' ter.  La. teas 
ter,  and  York  counties,  is  occupied  by  rocks  helongit.g  to 
the  stratified  primary  class:  regular  veins  of  unstraiifled 
rocks,  as  granite,  sienite,  &c.,  traverse  parts  of  the  primary 
range.  North  of  this  trangular  belt  is  the  lime.stone  and 
marble  of  Chester  and  Montgomery  counties,  and  still  more 
northward  a considerable  extent  of  gneiss,  with  talc  and 
mica  slate.  Proceeding  farther  N.,  we  come  to  the  red  sa?id- 
stone,  which  stretches  across  the  state  from  the  Delaware 
River,  above 'Trenton,  to  the  Maryland  line,  passing  through 
Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester.  Berks,  Lancaster.  Dauphin, 
York,  and  Adams  counties.  'The  red  sandstone  is  traversed 
by  numerous  dikes  of  trap-rock  or  greenstone.  'The  rock  is 
generally  composed  of  feldspar  and  hornblende,  and  is  an 
igneous  production.  Just  below  Ea.ston  commences  another 
belt  of  primary  rock,  which  (like  nearly  all  the  other  for- 
mations in  the  E.  and  middle  of  Pennsylv.aniaj  stretches 
S.W.  to  the  Maryland  line,  having  Allentown.  Reading,  and 
Gettysburg  near  its  north-western  limit.  'This  formation  is 
generally  here  called  the  South  Mountain.  Overlying  the 
primary  rocks  is  a belt  of  white  .sandstone,  and  above  this 
there  is  a broad  belt  of  limestone,  occasionally  appeal  ing  in 
Northumberland.  Lehigh,  Berks.  Lebanon,  Dauphin.  Lan- 
caster, York,  Adams,  Cumberland,  and  Franklin  counties. 
The  s.ame  limestone  appears  in  the  counties  of  Centre,  Mif- 
flin, Huntingdon,  and  Bedford.  'The  rock  next  in  order 
overlying  the  limestone  is  the  slate:  this  belt  crosses 
Northampton,  Lehigh,  Berks,  Lebanon,  Dauphin,  Cumber- 
land, and  Franklin  counties.  Next  above  the  slate  is  a for- 
mation composed  of  hard  white  and  gray,  or  sometimes 
reddish  or  greenish,  silicious  sandstones,  frequently  con- 
taining large  pebbles.  'This  rock  constitutes  the  Kittaliriny 
or  Blue  Ridge;  is  seen  in  the  rugged  sandstone  ridges  of 
.luniata.  Miffiin.  Centre,  Huntingdon,  and  Bedford  counties, 
in  the  'Tuscarora  Mountains,  and  in  Montour’s  Ridge,  from 
Bloomsburg  to  near  Northumberland.  Upon  the  s.andstone 
just  described  rests,  generally  near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. a series  of  red  and  variegated  .shales.  'This  formation 
contains  the  fossiliferous  iron  ore,  extensively  worked  in 
Columbia  county,  near  the  Juniata,  and  in  other  parts 
where  this  formation  exists,  'this  group  of  rocks  extends 
from  Danville  into  Union  county.  Next  in  position  Ave  have 
an  argillaceous  blue  limestone,  rather  slaty,  and  of  moderate 
thickness,  with  thin  bands  of  slaty  shale.  Some  bamls 
contain  abundance  of  fossil  organic  remains,  and  occa.sionally 
iron  ore.  This  rock  is  found  as  far  N.E.  as  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Berwick,  and  in  Perry,  Juniata.  Mifflin,  Union, 
Huntingdon,  and  Bedford  counties.  It  is  also  found  along 
the  IVe.st  Branch  of  the  Sustiuehanna.  from  Muncy  to 
Bald  Eagle  Creek.  The  formation  next  in  the  ascending 
order  is  a coarse-grained  yellowish-white  sandstone,  abound- 
ing in  fossils.  It  will  be  generally  found  .accompanying 
the  limestone  in  .Juniata,  Mifflin.  Union,  Huntingdon,  and 
Bedford  counties — some  iron  is  found  in  the  range.  We  now 
come  to  a group  of  alternating  strata  of  dark-gray,  green- 
ish, and  olive-colored  slates,  interstratified  with  greenish 
argillaceous  sandstones,  sometimes  with  thin  layers  of  lime- 
stone. 3Iany  of  the  strata  abound  in  fossil  shells,  encrinites, 
and  trilobites.  'This  rock  covers  a large  portion  of  Monroe, 
Pike,  and  IV'.ayne  counties,  extending  to  the  Susquehann.a, 
between  Kittatinny  and  Second  Mountain.  Above  the  for- 
mation last  described,  we  And  a series  of  brown  red  shales 
and  sandstones,  interspersed  with  layers  of  gray  and  buff, 
and  forming  a good  building  material.  This  formation  ex- 
tends from  the  Susquehanna,  .above  the  Blue  Mountain, 
through  Monroe  county,  spreading  out  in  Pike,  Wayne, 
Susqueh.anna,  Luzerne,  and  Bradford  counties;  also  appear- 
ing on  the  Juniata  and  in  Bedford  county.  Over  the  red 
shales  and  sandstone  rest  massive  beds  of  coarse,  hard  gray 
sandstones,  sometimes  containing  pebbles,  with  occasional 
Viands  of  dark  greenish  slates  intermixed.  We  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  coal-bearing  1 ocks.  and  occasionally  find  black 
carbonaceous  slate,  and  sometimes  even  scales  of  coal  itself; 
still  we  are  several  hundred  feet  lielow  the  true  coal-bearing 
series.  This  form.ation  encloses  all  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  region;  but  h.aving  on  top  and  between  it 
and  the  coal  a series  of  red  shales  and  sandstone.s — the 
strata  more  or  less  calcareous.  Immediately  underneath 
the  co.al  is  a group  of  massive  strata,  of  coarse  silicious  con- 
glomerates, with  light-colored  sandstones.  All  .search  below 
this  last  formation  for  coal  mmt  be  fruitless.  'The  seams  of 
coal  are  separated  by  .soft,  argillaceous,  bluish  clay,  or  light- 
gray  sandstone,  or  by  dark-colored  slates  and  sh.ales. 

MineraU. — Pennsylvania  stands  first  among  the  United 
States  in  the  abundance  of  her  coal  and  iron.  'Though  not 
possessing  a great  variety  of  rare  minerals,  and  none  of  the 
precious  metals,  she  has  those  which  have  made  England 
the  we.althiest  and  most  powerful  nation  on  the  globe,  while 
Spain  and  Portug.al,  with  their  gold,  silver,  and  diamond- 
mines.  have  become  poor  in  national  wealth,  and  have  sunk 
to  a low  degree  of  political  influence.  Owing  no  doubt  tc 
her  homely  but  useful  minerahs,  Pennsylvania  has  advanced, 
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between  1840  and  1850,  in  a greater  ratio  in  population  than 
even  the  Empire  State,  (New  York,)  or  that  vigorous  and 
youthful  giant  of  the  West.  Ohio.  The  vast  anthracite 
coalfields  of  Pennsylvania  lie  mostly  between  the  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  about  the  head-waters  of  the 
Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  and  Lackawana.  In  1854  this  region 
sent  to  market  5,919,555  tons  of  coal;  in  1864,  the  product 
had  increased  to  10,564,926.  Nearly  half  of  this  came  from 
Schuylkill  county.  At  Blossburg,  in  Tioga  county,  and 
in  Clinton  county,  are  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  said  to 
be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Newcastle  coal  of  Eng- 
land ; while  the  region  around  Pittsburg,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  coalfield  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  aboxinds 
in  coal  of  the  same  kind,  but  little  inferior  in  purity. 
Cannel  coal  of  fine  quality  is  found  in  Beaver  county. 
The  bituminous  coal  mined  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  in 
1864,  was  estimated  at  3,000,000  tons.  Petroleum  abounds 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The  best  evidences 
of  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  iron  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  the  fact,  according  to  the  census  report  of  1850, 
that  nearly  half  of  the  pig,  cast,  and  wrought  iron  manu- 
factured in  the  Union  was  from  her  forges  and  furnaces. 
This  state  also  abounds  in  lime,  marble,  slate,  and  stones 
suitable  for  building.  Marble  is  particularly  abundant  in 
Chester  and  Montgomery  counties.  The  most  important 
copper-mines  in  Pennsylvania,  are  in  the  same  counties. 
Zinc  is  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  plumbago  in 
Bucks  county,  and  lead  in  Chester  and  Montgomery  coun- 
ties. A bed  of  this  mineral  of  great  richness  is  reported  to 
have  been  discovered  recently  in  Blair  county.  Chromium 
occurs  in  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties.  Scattered  over 
the  state  are  some  of  the  following  minerals:  titanium,  plum- 
bago, magnetic  iron  ore.  iron  pyrites,  magnesia,  talc,  asbes- 
tos, barytes,  zircon,  tourmalin.  marl,&c.  Salt  springs  exist 
on  the  Monongahela,  Kiskeminitas,  and  Beaver  Rivers,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Nearly  12,000,<i00  bushels  of  salt 
were  mantifactured  here  in  186i».  Niti-e  or  saltpetre  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  an  extensive  deposite  and  of 
great  richness,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  There  are 
several  medicinal  springs,  generally  chalybeate,  the  most 
noted  of  which  are  Bedford,  in  the  county  of  the  same 
name;  York,  in  Adams  county;  Doubling  Gap.  in  Cumber- 
land; Yellow  Springs,  in  Chester,  aud  Ephrata,  in  Lancaster 
county. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  dc. — The  only  lake  of  importance  in  this 
state  is  Lake  Erie,  which  forms  its  N.W.  boundary  for  about 
60  miles.  The  Delaware,  which  ri.ses  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
New  Y’^ork,  and  flows  southerly,  separates  New  York  and 
New  ,7ersey  from  Penn.sylvania  and  Delaware,  and  empties 
into  Delaware  Bay.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  Phila- 
delphia. about  96  miles  from  the  sea,  and  for  sloops  and 
steamboats  to  Trenton,  30  miles  farther  vip.  The  Susque- 
hanna, the  largest  river  in  the  state,  enters  Pennsylvania 
from  New  York,  and  flowing  .southerly  for  400  miles,  crosses 
the  entire  state,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  portions,  hav- 
ing the  larger  part  on  the  W.  This  river  is  not  navigable, 
except  at  high-water  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  large 
quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down  it  in  rafts,  and  pro- 
duce in  rough  boats  called  arks.  Owing  to  its  rapid  descent 
to  within  a few  miles  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  into  which  it 
flows,  it  is  but  little  affected  by  the  tides.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  West  Branch  and  Juniata  Irom  the  W., 
and  the  Swatara  and  Conestoga  from  the  E.  Between  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware  are  the  Lehigh  and  Schuyl- 
kill, affluents  of  the  Delaware,  and  each  about  100  miles  in 
length.  The  Ohio,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Alleghany  from  the  N.,  and  the  IMonongahela  from  the  S., 
drains  the  W'.  part  of  the  state,  having  about  50  miles  of 
its  course  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  navigable  for  large  steam- 
ers to  its  head  at  Pittsburg.  The  Alleghany  is  about  300, 
and  the  Monongahela  200  miles  in  length,  and  both,  at  high- 
water,  are  navigable,  the  former  200,  and  the  latter  60 
miles,  for  small  steamers.  The  Youghiogheny,  a branch  of 
the  Monongahela,  and  the  Beaver,  a branch  of  the  Ohio, 
are  small  rivers.  Canals  coast  most  of  these  rivers,  except 
the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny,  to  a greater  or  less 
extent. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — Justice  has  never  been  done 
to  the  picturesque  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of 
Pennsylvania,  because  it  lias  been  hitherto  difficult  of  access 
to  those  who  will  not  travel  except  in  luxurious  cars  or 
steamboats ; but  now  that  railroads  are  beginning  to  traverse 
her  interior,  to  make  accessible  Ihe  romantic  shores  of  the 
Juniata,  Susquehanna,  Schuylkill,  and  Lehigh  Rivers,  we 
may  expect  to  hear  others  exclaim,  as  did  an  English  tour- 
ist, (lion.  C.  A.  .Murray,) To  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I 
never  heard  of  the  Juniata  till  this  day !”  The  passages  of 
the  Delaware,  Lehigh,  and  Schuylkill  Rivers  through  the 
Blue  Ridge — the  first  two  called  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh 
Water  Gaps — are  well  worthy  a visit  from  the  lover  of  fine 
scenery.  The  Delaware  Water  Gap.  situated  to  the  N.  of 
Easton,  is  the  most  renowned  of  these.  The  river  here 
breaks  through  the  mountains,  in  a gorge  about  2 miles  in 
length,  walled  in  by  precipices  from  12oO  to  1600  feet  in 
height,  scarcely  leaving  space  for  a road  between  their  base 
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and  the  water.  The  mountains  on  the  shores  of  the  Juniata 
rise  to  about  1500  feet.  The  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  are 
interesting  in  almost  every  part  of  its  course,  and  often 
grand.  The  celebrated  Wyoming  Valley,  on  the  North 
Branch,  needs  only  to  be  named.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal 
passes  through  a tunnel  of  1000  feet,  near  Blairsville;  the 
Union  Canal  through  one  of  729feet;  the  Danville  and  Potts- 
ville  Railroad  through  one  of  TOOfeet;  the  Reading  Railroad 
through  4,  severally  of  960.  172,  1934,  and  1300  feet  long,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  through  the  summit  of  the  Al- 
leghany Mountain  by  a tunnel  3612  feet  long,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Portage  Railroad 
crosses  the  mountain  by  10  inclined  planes.  All  the  rail- 
roads named  above  pass  through  successions  of  wild  and 
beautiful  country.  Bedford  Springs  are  imbedded  in  jne- 
turesque  scenery  which  interests  the  mind,  while  the  pure 
air  of  the  mountains  aid  the  medicinal  waters  in  their  resto- 
rative qualities.  Falling  Spring,  in  Luzerne  county,  above 
Pittston;  Swatara  Falls,  9 miles  from  Pottsville;  the  Sawkill 
Falls,  in  Pike  county,  near  Milford;  the  Youghiogheny 
Rapids,  which  descend  60  feet  in  a mile  in  a wild  pass  through 
the  mountains  in  Fayette  county,  and  the  falls  of  the  'Wal- 
lenpaupack,  in  Wayne  county,  are  all  worthy  of  a visit  from 
a lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Pennsylvania  is  variable,  and 
liable  to  sudden  extremes,  having  sometimes  the  heat  of  the 
Carolinas,  and  at  others  the  cold  of  Canada,  hut  in  periods 
generally  of  only  three  days,  intermingled  in  summer  with 
sharp  winds  from  the  N.W.,  and  mitigated  in  winter  by 
the  milder  breezes  from  the  S.W.  Periods  of  warm  weathei 
sometimes  occur  in  January  and  Februarv.  when  the  buds 
begin  to  swell.  The  mountainous  region  Uas  a greater  de- 
gree of  cold,  and  the  snows  are  deeper  and  lie  longer  than 
in  other  portions.  In  the  W..  the  climate  is  milder  and  less 
variable  than  in  the  E.  According  to  observations  kept  at 
Philadelphia  in  1852,  the  greatest  average  cold  was  in  Janu- 
ary— mean  temperature,  31°-9;  the  greatest  average  heat  in 
July — mean  temperature,  77°.  The  hottest  day  was  June 
16, 94°;  the  most  intense  cold  was  January  20.  2°  below  zero. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  months  during  26 
years,  was  33°;  spring  months.  51°-8;  summer,  73°-3,  and 
autumn,  54°‘5.  The  average  amount  of  rain  for  15  years, 
44-6  inches.  The  average  gives  August  the  greate.st,  (5-13 
inches:)  February  the  least,  (2-92  inches.)  The  greate.st 
amount  in  any  one  month  was  11-80  inches,  in  July,  1842; 
the  least,  0. 5 (?)  inches,  in  September,  1846. 

Soil  and  P/odwch'oms.— Pennsylvania,  though  destitute  of 
the  luxuriant  prairies  of  the  West,  is  eminently  an  agticul- 
tural  state,  producing  more  buckwheat,  rye,  and  clover- 
seed  than  any  member  of  the  confederacy,  more  Indian  corn 
than  any  Northern  or  Middle  State,  and  more  Irish  pota- 
toes, orchard  fruits,  butter,  hay,  and  oats  than  any  state  ex- 
cept New  York.  She  is  the  third  in  the  amount  of  wool, 
and  fifth  or  si.xth  in  the  amount  of  wheat  produced. 
The  best  soils  are  in  the  limestone  and  river  valleys,  and 
in  the  depressions  among  the  mountains,  which  have  a 
rich  alluvion  of  2 or  3 feet  deep.  There  are  large  tracts  o* 
excellent  land  in  the  bituminous  coal  region  of  We.stern 
Penn.sylvania;  but  the  N.  counties  are  more  bleak  and 
rugged,  and  not  quite  so  productive.  In  many  places,  even 
the  mountains  are  valuable  for  pasture.  Perhaps  in  no  part 
of  the  United  States  is  there  more  skilful  farming  than  in 
some  of  the  older  counties  of  Penn.sylvania.  The  staple  arti- 
cles are  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  but  large  quantities  of  oats, 
rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  grass-seeds,  live-stock,  orchard 
fruits,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  peas,  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  mar- 
ket produce,  tobacco,  hay,  flax,  beeswax,  honey,  maple-sugar, 
with  some  molasses,  silk,  hops,  hemp,  wine,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes are  produced.  According  to  the  census  of  1860  there 
were  in  Pennsylvania  10,463,‘296  acres  of  improved  land 
(6,548,844  being  unimproved),  producing  13,042.165  bushels 
of  wheat;  5,474,788  of  rye;  -28,196,821  of  Indian  corn; 
27,387,147  of  o:vts;  123,090  of  peas  and  beans;  11,687,467  of 
Irish  potatoes;  103,187  of  sweet  potatoes;  530,714  of  bar- 
ley; 5,572,0-24  of  buckw’heat;  247,351  of  cloverseed;  57,193 
of  other  grass  seeds;  24,198  of  flaxseed;  3,181,586  pounds  of 
tobacco;  4,752,522  of  wool;  58,653,511  of  butter;  2,50^.556 
of  cheese;  312,368  of  flax;  -2,767,335  of  maple  sugar;  5-2,5()9  of 
beeswax ; 1,402,128  of  boney ; 2,-245,413  tons  of  hay ; value  of 
livestock, $69,672,726 ; orchard  products,  $1,479,937  ; market 
products,  .$1,384,968 ; and  of  slaughtered  animals,  $13,399  .37  6. 

Forest  Trees. — The  forest  trees  of  Pennsylvania  consist  ot 
several  varieties  of  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  maple,  dogwood 
magnolia,  cucumber,  papaw,  American  poplar,  gum.  syca 
more,  catalpa,  crabapple.  birch,  locttst,  sas.safras.  wild  cherry, 
persimmon,  aspen,  chestnut,  chincapin,  beech,  hornbeam 
mulberry,  ash,  willow,  elm.  linden,  several  species  of  pine 
spruce,  hemlock,  larch,  cedar.  Ac. 

Animals. — .\mong  the  mammalia  are  the  hear,  wildcat 
panther,  wolf  otter,  red  and  gray  f'lx,  racoon,  marten,  mink, 
weasel,  skunk,  opossum,  beaver,  (rare.)  muskrut.  porcupine, 
ground-hog:  fl'  ing,  red.  and  gray  s<juirrel : hare,  ral  1 it 
deer,  and  elk.  Among  birds  are  the  bald-eagle,  fish-hav  k, 
and  other  varieties  of  hawk.  owl.  whippoorwill,  night-ha-.»  k, 
swallow,  Indian  hen,  woodcock,  wild  turkey.  partriJre. 
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heasant,  wild  goose  aild  duck,  and  a great  variety  of  small 

irds. 

Mami fact  urea. — Pennsylvania  ranks  among  the  first  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  manu- 
factures, for  the  fal)rication  of  which  she  has  gi-eat  focilities 
in  the  cheapness  and  proximity  of  her  coal  and  iron,  as  well 
as  in  the  abundance  of  her  water-power.  This  state  manu- 
factured nearly  half  the  iron  made  in  the  United  States  in 
1850.  According  to  the  census  of  1860  there  were  in  Penn- 
sylvania 22.363  establishments,  producing  each  $500  and  up- 
wards annually,  engaged  in  manufactures,  mining,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  employing  $ly0,055,9u4  capital  mid  222.132 
hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $153,477,698,  and 
producing  annnallj'  goods  valued  at  $290,121,188.  Of  these 
174  were  cotton  factories,  employing  $9,147,040  capital  and 
14,907  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $7,298,944,  and 
producing  stuffs  and  yarn  valued  at  $13,502,484;  270  wool- 
len factories,  employing  $4,339,310  cajiital,  and  jiroducing 
stuffs  valued  at  $8,191.675 ; 2279  flour  and  grist-mills,  em- 
ploying $13,517,820  capital,  and  producing  flour  and  meal 
valued  at  $29,925,573;  125  iron  furnaces,  employing  $12,- 
723,644  capital  and  7597  hands,  and  producing  pig-iron  val- 
ued at  $11,262,974;  170  iron  foundries,  employing  2,708,205 
capital,  and  producing  castings  valued  at  $3,125,684 ; 87  roll- 
ing-mills, employing  $10,974,013  capital  and  10,177  hands, 
consuming  raw  material  worth  $8,862,947,  and  producing 
annually  bar-ii’on,  railroad  iron,  &c.,  valued  at  $15,122,842. 
and  999  tanneries,  employing  $7,805,791  capital,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  leather  valued  at  $13,246,961.  Home-made 
manufactures  valued  at  $544,728  were  also  produced.  It  is 
estimated  that  700,000  tons  of  pig  iron  were  produced  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1864. 

Internal  Impnwements. — Pennsylvania  early  entered  with 
spirit  upon  the  work  of  improving  her  internal  communica- 
tions. The  first  great  road  made  in  the  United  States  was 
the  turnpike  connecting  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  and 
(till  the  opening  of  the  Hudson  and  Erie  Canal  in  1825)  the 
great  connecting  link  between  the  East  and  the  West,  on 
which  might  be  seen  at  any  time  long  lines  of  Conestoga 
wagons,  heavily  laden  with  merchandise  and  produce,  wend- 
ing their  tardy  way  over  hill  and  valley,  and  occupying  a 
much  greater  length  of  time  in  the  transit  than  is  now  neces- 
sary for  a voyage  to  Europe.  Pennsylvania  commenced,  in 
1825,  her  extensive  system  of  canals,  (but  too  extensive,  un- 
fortunately, as  it  led  to  locating  them  in  places  uncalled 
for  by  the  demands  of  the  time)  which  clogged  the  state 
with  a heavy  debt,  under  which  she  still  labors,  while,  by 
the  unproductiveness  of  some  of  them,  she  is  deprived  of 
the  income  from  whence  to  liquidate  the  debt,  or  even  to 
pay  its  interest,  unaided  by  taxation.  But  part  of  this  un- 

roductiveness  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  then  unforeseen, 

ut  now  general  introduction  of  railways.  Pennsylvania 
owes  a debt  of  $28,333  792,  incurred  mainly  for  purposes 
of  internal  improvement.  Some  of  her  works  that  have 
long  lain  unfinished,  will  soon  be  completed,  when  it  is 
expected  they  will  add  to  the  resources  of  the  state,  in- 
stead of,  as  heretofore,  requiring  constant  outlay.  Penn.syl- 
vania  has  now  a line  of  canal  connecting  Pittsburg  and  Har- 
risburg ; one,  nearly  completed,  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  Susquehanna  within  the  state,  and  also  on  the  West 
Branch;  one  from  Beaver  to  Erie,  one  along  the  Delaware 
from  Bristol  to  Easton,  and  thence  up  the  Lehigh  to  the 
mines;  one  up  the  Schuylkill  to  Pottsville;  one  along  the 
Lackawana  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  one 
uniting  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  at  Mid- 
dletown— making,  in  all,  about  103U  miles  of  canal  com- 
pleted, or  nearly  so,  within  the  state.  .According  to  the 
census  of  1860,  Pennsylvania  had  2542  miles  of  railway'  in 
oiieration.  The  cost  of  construction  and  equii^rnent  was 
$14.3,471,710. 

Her  commercial  metropolis  is  connected  by  railroad  with 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  aud  Western  New  York. 
{via  Reading,  Tamaqua.  Catawissa,  Williamsport,  and  El- 
mira;) with  Hagerstown  in  Maryland,  via  Harrisburg,  Cat 
li.sle,  and  Chambersburg;  and  with  Lancaster.  Columbia, 
York,  Norristown,  Westchester.  Bristol,  and  various  inter- 
mediate towns  and  villages  within  the  state.  Through 
connections  with  New  .Ter.sey  railroads,  Easton  is  united 
to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City.  8cr;inton  connects 
with  the  New  York  and  Erie  Bailroad  at  Great  Bend;  Har- 
risburg directly  with  Baltimore:  Blossburg  with  Corning, 
on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Bailroad;  and  Harrisburg  with 
the  Reading  Bailroad  at  Auburn.  There  are  numerous 
short  railroads  in  the  mining  districts.  Pittsburg  and 
Erie  connect  westward  with  the  great  lines  through  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  other  states.  Roads  are  now  completed  which 
open  a nearly  direct  communication  between  Philadelphia 
aud  the  towns  of  Wheeling,  Cleveland,  Erie,  Syracuse,  Os- 
wego, and  various  intermediate  villages  on  the  different 
routes;  and  the  towns  in  the  N E.  part  of  Pennsylvania  with 
the  city  of  New  York,  thi'ough  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
Others  unite  Pittsburg  with  Newcastle,  Coiinellsville,  Erie, 
and  Kittanning.  Aino-ug  the  railroads  oiieiied  in  the  last 
decade  are  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  the  Northern  Central 
which  co».-r4si,s  Haridsburg  with  Baltimore,  Suiibury,  &c., 


the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  the  East  Pennsylvania, 
the  PitUburg  and  Connellsville  and  the  Oil  Creek  Railroad. 
The  gross  earnings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad 
amounted  to  $10,304,290  in  1862,  $11,891,412  in  1863,  and 
$14,759,0.57  in  1864.  Expenses  for  1864,  $9,824,791.  This 
road  carried  in  1864,  2,559,884  tons  of  freight,  and  2,268,929 
passengers.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  trans- 
ported," in  1864,  4,253,427  tons  of  freight,  including  3,099  240 
tons  of  anthracite  coal.  The  gross  earnings  of  this  road  for 
the  year  amounted  to  $9,269,340,  and  the  expenses  to 
$7,5.33,174.  The  receipts  of  the  Northern  Central  in  1864 
were  2,582,269,  and  the  receipts  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  Railroad  were  $1 ,031,509  in  the  same  year.  The  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation  Company  transported,  in  1864, 1,371,520  tons 
of  freight,  including  above  a million  tons  of  anthr.acite  coal. 

Commerce. — Though  Pennsylvania  has  lost  her  compara- 
tive importance  in  foreign  commerce,  yet  her  increa.^e  in 
this  respect  in  the  last  30  years  has  been  steady' : while  in 
her  coasting,  lake,  and  Ohio  Biver  trade,  her  advances  have 
been  immense.  The  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
way, the  most  direct  and  shortest  route  fiom  the  Ea.^tern 
and  Middle  St.ates  to  the  great  Mis.sissippi  Valley,  has  greatly 
increased  the  transit  trade  acro.«s  her  territory.  In  the  yeai 
1854  the  gross  receipts  on  this  mad  amounted  to  $3  512.295. 
the  tonnage  transported  amounted  to  250.925  tons,  and 
the  travel  was  equivalent  to  157.100  through  passengers. 
The  article  on  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia  will  show 
the  great  increase  of  her  coasting  trade.  The  trade  of 
tne  port  of  Erie  amounted,  in  1851,  to  $4,222,997.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  vessels  owned  in  the  state  in  1863,  amounted  to 
300,741,  of  which  91, .305  was  employed  in  steam  navigation. 
During  the  same  year  414  vessels  were  built  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  51,083.  The  loreign  imports  were  $7,401,231. 
The  imports  were  $ 1 8,834.410.  The  exports,  consisting  mostly 
of  flour,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  provisions,  tobacco,  quercitron 
bark,  lard,  butter,  &c.,  amounted  to  $6,527,996.  Tonnage 
entered.  183.944;  cleared.  151,685.  (See  Philvdelphi.v.  Pitt.s- 
nuRG.  and  Erie.)  Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  flouted 
down  the  Susquehanna  aud  Delaware  Bivers  in  the  spring 
and  fall.  The  amount  on  the  former  river  alone  for  1852, 
brought  down  by  canal  and  rafts,  has  been  estimated  at 
250.000.000  feet.  It  is  also  computed  that  175.000.000  feet 
of  sawed  lumber.  20,000.000  feet  of  square  timber,  200.000.000 
shingles,  and  30.000,000  laths,  are  annually  sent  novt-^  the 
Alleghany.  In  the  ten  years  between  1845  and  18-54.  both 
inclusive,  the  amount  of  lumber  annually  shipped  by  the 
Lehigh  Canal  varied  between  17.944,020  feet  and  52.123.75i 
feet — the  greatest  amount  being  in  1852.  The  number  nf 
boats  cleared  at  Bristol,  on  the  Delaware  Canal,  in  1854.  wa> 
10.086.  The  canal  tonnage  passed  over  the  Columbia  Bail- 
road was.  for  the  same  year,  73,475  tons,  and  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bailroad  Company,  164.475  tons.  Passengers  carried 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company,  167,965.  and  emi- 
grants. 21 .793.  Total  tonnage  passed  over  the  road,  way  and 
through,  437.238.  The  Pittsburg  Board  of  Trade  give  the 
annual  arrivals. and  departures  at  that  port  at  8576,  carry- 
ing 1,638,160  tons  of  freight,  valued  at  $19,415,000. 

Education. — The  first  general  free-school  system  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  adopted  in  1834,  which  has  .since  been  re- 
modelled and  improved;  but  still  much  room  is  left  for 
amendment  before  it  can  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
age — though  comparatively  the  system  is  probably  equal  to 
any  out  of  New  England,  and  in  Philadelphia  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
census  of  ISfiO,  Pennsylvania  had  24  colleges  with  3286 
students.  $243,196  income,  of  which  $180,136  was  endow- 
ments; 11,597  pifidic  schools  with  565,-303  pupils,  $2,495,056 
income,  of  which  $2,180,742  was  from  taxation,  $219,789 
from  public  funds,  and  $16,2. t7  from  endowments ; 187  acade- 
mies and  other  schools,  with  33,638  pupibs,  .$640,763  income, 
of  which  $i2,121  was  endowments.  $26,525  from  jmblic 
funds,  and  $8112  from  ta.xation.  There  were  also  in  this 
state  1416  libraries,  529  of  which  were  public,  with  761,299 
volumes;  5o  school,  with  14,095  volumes;  764  Sunday-schoid, 
with  3-39,414  volumes;  17  college,  and  56  church  libraries 
comprising  a total  of  1,344.924  volumes.  The  medical 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  first  in  reputation  of  any  on  the 
Western  Continent,  and  are  attended  annually  by  about 
1400  students.  According  to  the  National  Almanac,  this 
state  had,  in  1863,  20  colleges,  13  theological  seminaries,  and 
6 medical  colleges.  The  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsyl- 
v.ania  is  loc.ated  in  Centre  county.  There  are  Normal 
Schools  recognized  by  the  state  .at  Millersville,  Lancaster 
county;  at  Ediiiboro,  Erie  county,  and  at  Mansfield,  in 
Tioga  county.  The  number  of  students  registered  in  the 
Millersville  school  in  1862  was  549;  the  number  in  that  of 
Edinboro  was  1-30.  No  report  of  the  attendance  at  Mans- 
field has  been  received. 

Eeligioiis.  — Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  used  to  the  full 
extent  the  privilege  so  strenuously  contended  for  by  hc-r 
illustrious  founder — that  of  each  one  worship|)ing  according 
to  his  inclination:  as  there  were  .above  40  different  sects  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1860,  occupying  .5337  churches,  of  which  the 
Baptists  owned  402,  Christians  69,  Episcoii.ali.ans  20-3,  Con- 
gregationalists  34,  Erieuds  147,  German  Reformed  474,  Lu 
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therans  730,  Menonites  95,  Methodists  1573,  Moravians  23, 
Presbyterians  723,  lioinan  Catholics  271,  Unionists  144, 
Universalists  27.  The  rest  are  occupied  by  Africans,  Con- 
gregational ists,  Covenanters,  Dutch  Reformed,  Independent, 
Jews,  Seceders,  Tunkers,  Unitarians,  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  and  other  smaller  sects.  There  is  1 chnrch  for  every 
543  inhabihints.  Value  of  church  property,  $22,.581,479. 

Periodicah.  — In  1860  there  were  published  in  this  state 
29  daily,  1 tri-weekly,  3 bi-weekly,  and  297  weekly  nc-s's- 
papers,  28  monthly,  6 quarterly,  and  3 annual  magazines 
and  reviews;  total,  367  periodicals,  of  which  277  were  polit- 
ical, 43  religious,  22  miscellaneous,  and  25  literary.  The 
whole  number  of  copies  issued  annually  w'as  116,094,480. 

Public  Institutions. — Pennsylvania  has  always  been  noted 
for  her  charitable  Institutions;  and  even  in  her  penal  esta- 
blishments she  looks  rather  to  mercy  and  reformation  than 
to  punishment.  There  are  two  great  penitentiaries  in  the 
state,  one  at  Philadelphia,  and  another  at  Pittsburg,  both 
on  the  solitary  system ; but  only  solitary  so  far  as  commu- 
nication with  their  fellow-prisoners  is  concerned,  as  they  are 
weekly  visited  by  the  members  of  the  Prison  Discipline 
Society,  who  endeavor  to  cheer,  encourage,  and  instruct 
them,  both  in  morals  and  religion,  as  well  as  in  school 
learning.  During  the  year  1853,  117  convicts  were  received 
in  the  Kastern  Penitentiary,  and  143  discharged,  leaving  in 
confinement,  January  1st,  1854,  267  convicts,  of  whom  43 
were  colored,  36  foreigners,  and  17  entirely  illiterate.  Total 
number  received  since  the  opening  of  the  prison  in  1829, 
3089.  In  the  Western  Penitentiary,  in  1853,  there  were  201 
convicts:  total  in  29  years  of  its  existence,  1746.  The  con- 
victs of  the  Western  Penitentiary  more  than  supported 
themselves  by  the  proceeds  of  their  labor;  but  the  Eastern 
was  deficient  $2248.  IMontgomery  county  has  withdrawn  its 
prisoners.  The  two  houses  of  refuge  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  and  blind  asylum,  all  in  Phila- 
delphia, receive  state  appropriations.  A house  of  refuge  at 
Pittsburg  has  just  been  completed,  at  an  expense  of  $120,000, 
capable  of  containing  230  inmates.  An  appropriation  of 
$20,000  has  been  made  by  the  state  for  the  establishment 
of  an  asylum  for  idiots,  on  condition  of  a like  sum  being 
subscribed  by  individuals.  Incited  by  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  that  most  noble  woman,  Dorothea  Dix,  the 
state  has  erected  at  Ilarri.sburg  a state  lunatic  asylum, 
at  a cost  of  $50,000,  embracing  in  the  structure  of  the  build- 
ing, and  in  its  discipline,  most  of  the  improvements  of  the 
age  in  the  treatment  and  accommodation  of  the  unfortunate 
class  of  beings  for  whom  it  is  intended.  During  the  year 
1853, 163  patients  were  received,  and  87  discharged ; of  whom 
27  were  restored.  Piemaining  in  the  institution,  January, 
1854,  182  patients.  The  contributions  for  charitable  pur- 
poses by  the  state  in  1854  amounted  to  $52,761,  of  which 
$25,000  was  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  $12,000  to  the  Blind, 
and  $14,750  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  Pennsylvania 
had,  in  1850,  90  public  libraries,  with  184.666  volumes;  256 
school  and  Sunday-school  libraries,  with  75,232  volumes;  21 
college,  with  77,050,  and  26  church  libraries  with  26,452 
volumes.  There  is  a State  Historical  Society  at  Philadelphia. 

Population. — Pennsylvania  was  originally  settled  by  Eng- 
lish and  Welsh  Friends,  or  Quakers,  but  the  population 
afterwards  received  large  additions  of  Germans  and  Irish, 
and  some  other  foreigners.  In  some  of  the  middle  and 
eastern  counties,  the  Germans  .still  keep  up  their  own 
language  and  customs,  and  have  papers  printed  and  schools 
taught  in  their  own  tongue.  By  the  census  of  1790,  there 
were  434,373  inhabitants;  602.365  in  1800;  810.091  in 
1810;  1,049,458  in  1820;  1,348.233  in  1830;  1,724,0:33  in 
1840;  in  1850,  2,311,786;  in  1860, 2,906,215,  of  whom  2,849,259 
were  whites,  56,949  colored,  and  7 Indians.  Pop.  to  the  square 
mile.  63.  Representative  population,  2,906,115.  . Of  the 
population,  2,280,004  were  born  in  t lie  state;  195,706  in  other 
states  of  the  Union;  430,505  in  foreign  countries;  of  whom 
46,546  were  born  in  Engl.and ; 201,9.39  in  Ireland ; 10,137  in 
Scotland;  13,101  in  Wales;  3484  in  British  America;  138,244 
in  Germany;  8302  in  France;  and  8752  in  other  foreign 
countries.  Of  the  jiopnlation  in  the  leading  pursuits,  180,013 
were  farmers;  136,963  laborers;  81,233  servants;  69,104 
farm  laborers;  29,855  carpenters;  22,612  shoemakers;  19,208 
clerks;  18,759  miners;  14,990  blacksmiths;  12,200  seam- 
stresses; 11,902  apprentices;  11,291  teachers;  10,680  mer- 
chants; 9429  tailors;  7218  weavers;  6691  masons;  6541 
machinists;  6509  factory  hands;  6073  tailoresses;  5822 
inn-keepers;  5489  boatmen;  5597  mantua-makers;  5126 
painters,  &c.,  Ac.  In  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1860,  there 
occurred  .30,241  deaths,  or  10-6  in  every  thousand.  The 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  for  the  same  year  was  1357  (see 
Introduction  to  the  volume  on  Population  of  the  Eighth 
Census,  pj).  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  &c.),  1185  blind,  2760  insane,  and 
1842  idiotic. 

Counties. — This  state  is  divided  into  65  counties,  viz., 
Adams,  Alleghany,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Berks, 
Blair,  Bradford,  Bucks,  Butler,  Cambria,  Carbon,  Centre, 
Chester,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia.  Crawford, 
Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette.  Forest, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Juniata,  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Luzerne, 
Lycoming,  McKean,  Mercer,  Mifilin,  Monroe,  Montgomery, 
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Montour,  Northumberland,  Northampton,  Perry,  Philar 
delphia.  Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Somerset, 
Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren 
Washington,  Wayne,  Westmoreland,  Wyoming,  and 
York. 

Citie.s  and  Towns. — The  pi  incipal  city,  the  metropolis  of 
the  state,  and  only  second  in  the  Union  in  importance,  is 
Philadelphia.  Population  in  1860,  562,529;  be.sides  which, 
there  are  Pitt.sburg,  population  49.217;  Alleghany  City, 
28,702;  Reatling,  23,162;  Lancaster  City,  17,603;  Harris- 
burg, 13,405;  Pottsville,  9444;  Erie  City,  9419;  Scranton, 
9223;  Easton,  8944;  Norristown,  8818 ; York,  8605;  Allen- 
town, 8025  ; Danville,  6385 ; Birmingh.am,  6046;  Elizabeth, 
5991;  Carlisle,  5664 ; Williamsport,  5664;  Carbondale,  5575 ; 
Chambersburg,  5255;  Columbia,  50' >7 ; Tamaqua,  4919;  St. 
Clair,  4901 ; Phoenixville,  4886;  West  Chester,  4757 ; Leb- 
anon, 4449;  Franklin,  about  5000;  Wilkesbarre,  4253;  Johns- 
town, 4185;  Altoona,  3591;  Ilollidaysbnrg,  3070;  and  Oil 
City,  estimated  at  12,000.  Capital  Harrisburg. 

Government,  Finances,  <£c. — The  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
is  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years,  but  cannot  be  chosen 
more  than  six  out  of  any  nine  consecutive  years,  and  le- 
ceives  a salary  of  $3000  per  annum.  The  senate  consists  of 
33  members,  elected  for  three  years,  and  a house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  100  members,  elected  annually.  One-third  of 
the  senate  mu.st  be  chosen  each  year.  The  legislature  meets 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January.  The  judiciary  consists — 
1.  Of  a supreme  court,  composed  of  five  judges,  elected  by 
the  people  at  large  for  fifteen  years,  but  so  that  one  judge 
shall  be  elected  every  third  year,  and  the  one  having  the 
shortest  term  to  serve  shall  be  chief  justice.  The  juri.sdic- 
tion  of  this  court  extends  over  the  state ; and  the  judges, 
by  virtue  of  their  offices,  are  judges  of  oyer  and  terminer 
and  general  jail  delivery  for  the  several  counties.  2.  Of  25 
courts  of  common  pleas,  each  presided  over  by  one  judge, 
elected  for  ten  years,  and  one  or  more  associates  to  each 
county,  elected  for  five  years.  The  judges  of  the  common 
pleas  of  each  county  are  also  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer 
and  general  jail  delivery.  3.  Of  a district  court  for  Phila- 
delphia city  and  county,  and  one  for  Alleghany  county. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  county  courts 
receive  $1600  per  annum,  except  those  for  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg,  who  receive  from  .$2000  to  $5000  per  annum. 
Every  white  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  having  resided 
in  the  state  one  year,  and  in  the  election  district  where  he 
offers  to  vote  ten  days  immediately  preceding  such  election, 
and  within  two  years  paid  a state  or  county  tax,  and  who 
shall  have  been  assessed  at  least  ten  days  before  the  election, 
shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  elector.  The  public  debt  ot 
Pennsylvania  in  September,  1865,  was  $38,633,792,  or  if  we 
deduct  the  bonds  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Erie  Railroad,  held  by  the  State,  $28,333,792.  The 
value  of  the  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania  in  I860,  was  esti- 
mated at  $561,192,980;  and  that  of  the  personal  estate  at 
$158,060,355.  The  amount  received  from  tax  on  real  and 
personal  estate  in  1863,  was  $1,733,401.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  November  30,  1863,  were  $4,289,451.  Ex- 
penditures, exclusive  of  militarj'  expenses,  schools  and  in- 
terest on  loans,  about  $2,000,000.  There  were  in  1862,  94 
banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $25,917,650,  a circula- 
tion of  $27,689,504,  and  $9,467,234  in  specie.  There  were 
184  national  banks  in  the  state  in  September,  1865. 

History. — Pennsylvania  is  the  only  instance  of  an  Ame- 
rican colony  founded  without  bloodshed.  Tb«  benevolent 
Penn,  when  he  settled  the  state  in  1682,  with  his  peaceful 
associates,  the  Friends,  conciliated  the  native^’  by  the  pur 
chase  of  their  territory,  and  by  the  kindness  a-id  good-will 
manifested  towards  them  secured  their  friend'^hip  during 
70  years.  Pennsylvania  was  granted  to  Willir'm  Penn  in 
liquidation  of  a debt  due  his  father.  Admiral  P«un,  by  the 
government  of  Great  Bi-itain.  In  1699,  Delaw»re,  which 
bad  before  been  united  to  Pennsylvania,  was  allowed  a dis- 
tinct legislature,  but  remained  subject  to  the  sarne  governor. 
Previous  to  the  old  French  and  Indian  War  in  1755.  the 
contests  waged  between  the  English  and  French  colonists 
had  not  reached  Pennsylvania;  but  in  that  j’ear  occurred 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Braddock.  near  Pitt.sburg,  in  which 
Washington,  then  a young  man,  distinguished  hini.self.  In 
1763  occurred  the  massacre  of  the  Conestoga  Indians,  in 
Lancaster  county,  bv  the  Paxton  Boys.  In  1767  was  run 
the  famous  51ason  .and  Dixon’s  line.  (39°  43',)  the  southern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  which  has  become  proverbial 
as  the  dividing  line  between  the  North  and  tno  South. 
Pennsylvania  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary 
contest,  and  on  her  soil  occurred  the  battles  of  Brandywine 
and  Germantown,  September  and  October.  1777.  and  the 
mass.acres  of  Wyoming  and  Paoli.  and  the  suffering  winter 
encampment  at  Valley  Forge  in  1777  and  ’78.  In  her 
metropolis,  too.  met  the  first  Congresses  of  the  Resolution; 
and  here  was  the  se.at,  for  ne.arly  ten  years,  of  t>.s  newly- 
organized  government  of  1789.  Within  her  limits  in  1794, 
occurred  the  bloodless  resistance  to  the  Genera)  Govern- 
ment, in  Washington’s  admininistration.  called  the  Whisky 
Insurrection;  but  notwithstanding  this  defection  of  a 
small  part  of  her  citizens,  no  state  in  the  confederacy  has 
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been  more  loyal  to  the  constitution  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  all  times  of  trial  than  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania 
gave  Franklin,  Rush,  Thompson,  and  Robert  Morris  to  the 
councils  of  the  nation  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  former  two, 
besides  Rittenhouse,  Fulton,  Say,  and  Morton,  to  science. 
Pennsylvania  formed  a constitution  in  1776,  suited  to  her 
changed  character  of  an  independent  republican  .state.  A 
new  constitution  was  formed  in  1790,  and  again  in  1838; 
several  alterations  have  since  been  made,  as  a provision  in 
the  constitution  enables  amendments  to  be  effected  by  the 
enactments  of  two  legislatures,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
people.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  president  of  the  executive 

council,  i.  e.  governor,  from  1785  to  1788. Inhab.  Penn- 

STLVAXI.VN,  p^n'sil-vi'ne-an. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  a postofRce  of  Rock  Island  co.,  Illi- 
nois. 

PENNSYLVA'NIABURG,  a village  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana, 
16  miles  N.E.  of  Versailles,  has  near  200  inhabitants. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE.  See  GETiysBURG. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (MEDICAL)  COLLEGE.  See  Phil.a- 

DELPHI.X. 

PENN  TOWNSHIP.  See  Penn  District. 

PENNWILLE,  a post-office  of  Jay  co.,  Indiiana. 

PENN  YAN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Milo  township,  and 
capital  of  Yates  co..  New  York,  on  the  outlet  of  Crooked 
Lake,  and  on  the  Canandaigua  and  Elmira  Railroad.  192 
miles  W.  of  Albany,  and  43  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Elmira.  The 
Crooked  Lake  Canal,  connecting  the  Crooked  with  Seneca 
Lake,  passes  through  the  village,  and  furnishes  abundant 
water-power,  having  27  locks  in  the  distance  of  7 miles. 
Penn  van  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings.  5 churches, 
2 banks,  a union  school,  several  academies,  and  2 newspaper 
offices,  70  stores,  2 iron  furnaces,  2 plough  factories,  and 
several  ffouring  and  sa\v-mills.  Pop.  2388. 

PENfNYPACK  CREEK,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
flows  through  the  N.partof  Philadelphia  County,  and  enters 
the  Delaware  River  near  Ilolmesburg.  It  furnishes  water- 
power tor  several  large  factories  which  are  situated  on  it. 

PENNY’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois. 

PENOB'SCOT,  the  largest  river  in  Maine,  is  formed  by 
two  branches,  the  East  and  the  West,  which  unite  in 
Penobscot  county,  near  the  centre  of  the  state;  flowing  in  a 
general  S..S.W.  course,  it  meets  the  tide-water  at  Bangor, 
about  60  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  to  Ba.ngor,  where  the  tide  rises  17  feet,  which  ex- 
traordinary rise  is  probably  produced,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  ivedge-shaped  form  of  the  bay,  and  the  current  from 
the  G ulf  Stream.  Small  steamboats  navigate  the  river  above 
Bangor.  At  Oldtown,  12  miles  N.  of  the  last  named  place, 
are  several  islands,  owned  by  the  Penobscot  tribe  of  In- 
dians. This  river,  particularly  in  its  upper  portions,  affords 
very  valuable  water-power.  Its  length  from  the  junction 
of  its  two  branches  is  about  135  miles,  or  measuring  from 
the  source  of  the  West  and  largest  branch,  (which  is  re- 
garded by  many  geographers  as  the  true  Penobscot,)  it 
amounts  to  300  miles.  Branches. — The  West  Branch  rises 
near  the  W.  boundary  between  Maine  and  Canada,  in  So- 
merset county,  and  flowing  through  Chesuncook  and  Pema- 
dumcook  Lakes  in  Piscataquis  county,  unites  with  the  East 
Branch  in  Penobscot  county,  near  the  centre  of  the  state. 
The  Einst  Branch,  also  called  the  Seboois  River,  forms  the 
outlet  to  the  Seboois  Lakes,  in  Penobscot  county,  and  flowing 
S.,  joins  the  West  Branch. 

PENOBSCOT,  a county  extending  from  the  centreof  Maine 
to  its  N.  border,  has  an  area  of  about  3200  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  St.  John’s  River;  the  central 
and  S.  parts  are  drained  by  the  Penob.scol  and  its  tributaries, 
which  afford  valuable  water-power.  It  is  intersected  in  the 
N.  by  the  Aroostook  River.  Much  timber  is  cut  in  this 
county,  and  rafted  down  the  Penobscot.  The  railroad  con- 
necting Bangor  with  Oldtown  is  included  within  this  county. 
Another  railroad  extends  W.  from  Bangor,  communicating 
with  that  which  connects  Portland  with  Augusta  and  Water- 
ville.  Organized  in  1816.  Capital,  Bangor.  Pop.  72,731.? 

PENOBSCOT,  a post-township  and  port  of  entry  of  Hancock 
CO.,  Maine,  on  the  E.  side  of  Penobscot  Bay,  57  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Augusta.  The  shipping  of  the  district,  June  30, 
1851.  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  4885  tons  registered,  and 
40,107  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of  the  latter,  22.850  tons 
were  employed  in  the  coast  trade,  1380  in  the  cod  fishery, 
and  3387  in  the  mackerel  fishery.  During  the  year  20  vessels 
(tons,  14,268)  were  built  here.  Pop.  1557. 

PENOHiA,  a post-office  of  Sumter  co.,  Alabama. 

PENO'RA,  a post-office  of  Guthrie  co.,  Iowa. 

PENOMPING,  p.-l-nom-ping',  a town  of  Siam,  province, 
and  1^0  miles  S.  of  Cambodia,  on  the  Me-kong. 

PFNON  DE  VELEZ,  p^n-yon'  d;l  vA/l^th,  a fortified  mari- 
time town  belonging  to  Spain,  on  an  elevated  rock,  on  the 
African  side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Ceuta. 
It  was  founded  by  Pedro  of  Navarre,  in  1.508.  taken  by  the 
.Moors  in  1522.  but  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1664.  It  is 
s.rongly  defended  by  heavy  batteries,  and  has  a bomb-proof 
magazine,  ample  storehouses,  and  a state  prison. 

I’ENC’ONT,  a village  and  pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  15 
niles  N.N.W.of  Dumfrie.s,  on  the  Skarr.  Pop.  of  the  village, 
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500.  Here  are  numerous  antiquities,  including  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  Roman  fort. 

PEWRHOS,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Carnarvon. 

PEN/RHOS  LLIGWY,  (</dig'wee,)  a parish  of  Nort^ 
Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

PENRHYDD,  pSn'rixH,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Pembroke. 

PENGHIYN  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat. 
9°  2'  S.,  Ion.  157°  35'  W.  They  are  densely  wooded,  and 
populous. 

PENRHYN,  PORT,  a township  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Carnarvon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ogwen,  in  Menai  Strait.  It 
has  a good  quay  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  large  exports  of 
slate  from  a quarry  employing  about  2000  men.  Penrhyn 
Castle  is  a superb  marble  castellated  edifice. 

PENRHYS,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

PENGHTH,  (often  pronounced  peebith.)  a market-town 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  with  a station  on 
the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Car- 
lisle. Pop.  in  1851,  6GG8.  The  town,  in  a beautiful  vale  of 
the  Eamont  and  Lowther,  is  neatly  built,  and  has  a large 
church,  in  the  cemetery  of  which  is  a monument  of  high 
antiquity,  known  as  “ the  Giant’s  Grave a grammar  school, 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth ; a county  court-hou.se,  and 
house  of  correction,  union  work-house,  an  assembly-room, 
museum,  subscription  library,  and  the  remains  of  a castle 
built  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  destroyed  by  Ol  der 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool- 
len. and  linen  goods.  The  vicinity  is  rich  in  striking  scenery 
and  ancient  remains,  comprising  Brougham  and  Edin  Halls, 
Dacre  Castle,  and  various  British  antiquities. 

PEN/ROSE  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

PEN'RYNt,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and 
market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  at  the  head  of 
Falmouth  Harbor,  and  almost  adjoining  Falmouth  on  the 
N.W.  Pop.  of  municipal  borough  in  1851.  39.59.  It  is  built 
on  a declivity,  has  a custom-house,  and  considerable  exports 
of  gr.anite.  The  borough  joins  with  Falmouth  in  sending  2 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

PENSA,  a town  and  government  of  Russia.  See  Penz.\. 

PENSACOGi  A,  a port  of  entry  and  capital  of  Escambia  co., 
Florid.a,  is  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Pens.acola  Bay.  about 
10  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  64  miles  E.  of  Mobile,  and 
180  miles  in  a direct  line  W,  of  Tallahassee.  The  harbor  has 
21  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  and  it  is  one  of  the  safest  in  the 
Gulf.  The  shore,  which  is  low  and  sandy,  rises  gently  to 
the  height  of  about  40  feet.  The  plan  of  the  town  is  regular, 
and  the  streets  are  wide.  It  contains  several  chui-ches.  a 
market-house,  custom-house,  and  3 newspaper  offices.  The 
United  States  government  has  a naval  station  here,  with  a 
marine  hospital.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  strongly  for- 
tified. (See  Pensacola  Bay.)  The  shipping  of  the  port.  June 
30,  1854,  was  799  tons  registered,  and  20.54  enrolled  and 
licensed,  of  which  1332  tons  were  employed  in  the  coast 
trade.  The  foreign  arrivals  for  1852  were  20,  (tons.  3885.)  of 
which  19  were  by  American  vessels.  The  clearances  for 
foreign  ports  were  19 — tons,  3996,  of  which  3459  were  in 
Americ,a.n  bottoms.  Pop.  in  1850.  2164;  in  1860,  2876. 

PENSACOLA,  a post-village  of  Leake  co.,  Mississippi. 

PENSACOLA  BAY,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Florida,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Escambia  River.  Length.  27  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  12  miles.  It  has  21  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  and 
affords  an  excellent  harbor,  l)eing  completely  sheltered  by 
St.  Rosa  Island,  which  extends  14  leagues  nearly  E.  and  W. 
along  the  front  of  the  bay.  On  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
island  is  Fort  Pickens,  and  opposite,  on  a point  communi- 
cating with  the  mainland,  is  Fort  McCrea.  There  is  al.so 
another  fortress,  called  Foid  Barrancas,  on  the  mainland  N. 
of  this,  near  the  Naval  Hospital. 

PENSACOLA  LIGHT-HOUSE,  Florida,  on  an  eminence 
about  40  feet  high,  at  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Pensa- 
cola Harbor,  about  2 miles  N.  of  Fort  IMcCrea.  The  light  is 
80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  revolves  once  in  70 
seconds.  Lat.  30°  19'  N..  Ion.  87°  16'  54"  W. 

PENSAU'KEE,  a small  river  of  Oconto  co..  Wisconsin,  en- 
ters Green  Bay  about  6 miles  S.  of  Oconto  River. 

PENSAUGvIN  CREEK,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  New  .Jersey, 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Burlington  and 
Camden  counties,  and  enters  the  Delaware  5 miles  above 
Camden. 

PEN'SAX,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

PENS^CELLWOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset 

PENVSHAW,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

PEN  S/HU  RS'T,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the 
Medway,  with  a station  on  the  South-eastern  Railway,  4J 
miles  VV.S.W.  of 'I’linbridge. 

PENS/HURST  PLACE,  Engl.and,  the  seat  of  Lord  Do  Lisle, 
a descendant  of  the  Sydney  family,  is  a fine  old  quadrangu- 
lar mansion,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Philip  and  Algernon 
Sydney.  Penshurst  or  Penhurst  was  a residence  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  Kent.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  Viscount 
Strangford. 

PENS/NETT,  a villaore  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  on  the 
Stourbridge.  Pop.  in  1851,  4874. 

PENS/'IIIORPE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 
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PENS'TON,  a Tillage  and  barony  of  Scotland,  co.,  and 
5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Haddington,  with  230  inhabitants,  mostly 
colliers.  The  barony  belongs  to  descendants  of  the  Baliol 
family,  in  whole  possession  it  has  been  for  about  65  cen- 
turies. 

PKN'STROWED,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

PEN/TECOST  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
one  of  the  Cumberland  group,  off  East  Australia.  Lat.  20° 
23/  10"  S.,  Ion.  148°  59'  30"  E. 

PENTECOST  (or  WHITSUNDAY)  ISLAND,  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  New  Hebrides.  Lat.  15°  59'  S.,  Ion.  168°  19'  E. 

PENTECOST  RIVER,  of  Canada  East,  is  an  affluent  of 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

PENTELICUS,  p?n-t§Pe-kiis,  PENTELT,  pgn-tA'lee,  or 
MENDELl,  m^n-d;Ulee,  MOUNT,  Greece,  in  Attica,  10  miles 
N.IV.  of  Athens,  ri.ses  to  3640  feet  above  the  sea.  It  contains 
quarries  of  white  marble,  greatly  renowned  in  antiquity, 
and  which  are  still  worked. 

PENTENISIA  or  PENTENESIA,  p§n-ti-nee'se-a,  a gi’oup 
of  islets  in  the  Gulf  of  Hilgina,  Greece,  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Jigina. 

PENTER'RY,  a parish  0/ England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

PENTTMA,  p§n-tee'md,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo-Ultra  II.  5 miles  N.W.  of  Sulmoua.  Pop.  1900. 

PENT'LAND  FRITH,  a sound  dividing  continental  Scot- 
land from  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  German  Oceans.  Length,  from  E.  to  IV.,  17  miles; 
breadth,  from  6 to  8 miles.  Its  navigation  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  Scottish  seas;  a current  Hows  from  W.  to 
E.  with  a velocity  of  from  3 to  9 miles  an  hour,  which,  at 
the  change  of  tides,  is  met  by  opposing  currents,  causing 
dangerous  eddies  and  whirlpools. 

PENTLAND  HILLS,  a range  in  Scotland,  cos.  of  Peeble.s, 
Lanark,  and  Edinburgh,  extending  for  about  14  miles  N.E. 
to  within  4 miles  S.W.  of  Edinburgh.  Highest  Summit, 
East  Carnethy  Hill,  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  1878  feet 
above  the  sea. 

PENT/LAND  SKER^RIES,  Scotland,  comprise  two  islets 
and  some  contiguous  rocks,  the  larger  about  4^  miles  N.  of 
Duncansby  Head,  has  a light-house  with  a higher  and  a 
lower  light;  the  former  170  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  58° 
41'  N.,  and  Ion.  2°  55'  W.  The  latter  is  140  feet  in  height, 
and  100  feet  N.N.E.  of  the  former.  Upwards  of  4000  loaded 
vessels,  aggregate  tonnage.  664.000  tons,  annually  pass 
through  the  Frith,  exclusive  of  ships  of  war  and  vessels  in 
ballast. 

PENTG.,OW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

PENT'NEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

PENT'ON-MEW/SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

PEN'FHEATH,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

PENT'RESS,  a post-office  of  Monongalia  co.,  Virginia. 

PENTGtICII.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

PENT'RIDGB  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dor.set 

PENTROB'IN,  a pari.sh  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Flint. 

PENTYRCH,  penffirK,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Gla- 
morgan, with  a station  on  the  Taff  A"ale  Railway,  6 miles 
W.N.AV.  of  Cardiff. 

PEN  YEN  AN,  pfix“Veh-nSN«',  a maritime  village  of  France, 
department  of  Cotes- du-Nord,  near  the  English  Channel,  3 
miles  N.W.  of  Treguier.  Pop.  2913. 

PENAV^ORTHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

PEN-Y-CLA  WDD,  p6n-e-kldvvTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Monmouth. 

PENZA  or  PENSA,  pJn'z^,  a government  of  Rus.sia.  mostly 
between  lat.  53°  and  55°  N.,  and  Ion.  42°  30'  and  46°  30'  E., 
enclosed  by  the  governments  of  N izhnee-Novgorod,Simbeersk, 
Baratov,  and  Tambov.  Area.  14,76)8  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1851.  1,0.58.414.  Surface  mostly  level.  Principal  rivers,  the 
Moksha.  Soora,  and  their  affluents.  Soil  fertile,  and  corn  is 
extensively  exported.  Cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  horses  are 
reared.  Forests  very  extensive.  The  mineral  products  com- 
prise iron,  chalk,  sandstone,  sulphur,  and  vitriol.  The  manu- 
factures embrace  coarse  linens  and  woollen  stuffs ; and  there 
are  besides,  soap,  glass,  beet-root  sugar,  and  leather  factories, 
and  iron  foundries.  Principal  towns,  Penza,  Nizh nee- Lomov, 
and  Saransk. 

PENZ.\.  a city  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  above  government, 
is  situated  130  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Saratov,  on  the  Soora,  at 
its  continence  with  the  Penza.  Pop.  25,132.  It  has  a large 
cathednil.  and  12  other  churches,  a theological  seminary, 
a gymnasium,  and  extensive  government  offices,  and  manu- 
factures of  leather  and  soap. 

PEN'Z.ANCE'.  a municipal  borough,  seaport,  and  the 
westernmost  town  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  on  Mount’s 
Bay.  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Land  s End.  and  65  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Launceston.  Lat.  of  light-house  on  the  pier.  50°  7'  N..  Ion. 
.9°  2S' W.  Pop.  in  1851.9214.  It  is  situated  in  a district 
noted  for  its  fertility,  fine  scenery,  and  singulaidy  mild, 
though  moist,  climate.  Mean  annual  temperature.  51°'7' : 
Bummer,  60°-9';  winter,  44°-2';  annual  rain,  35  inches.  It 
is  pretty  well  built,  has  a spacious  church,  a grammar 
school,  national  school,  and  school  of  industry,  a new  guild- 
hall and  m.irket-house,  a jail,  union  work-hou.se.  public 
Library,  the  hall  and  valuable  museum  of  the  Cornwall  Geo- 
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logical  Society,  handsome  b.aths,  and  good  boarding-houses 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous  invalids  and  resv 
dents  attracted  thither  by  the  climate.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  tin  and  copper  ore,  the  produce  of  the  neighboring 
mines,  agricultural  produce,  and  pilchards.  The  imports 
consist  of  timber,  iron,  and  hemp.  Registered  shipping  in 
1847,  8722  tons.  The  harbor,  with  a pier  about  800  feet  in 
length,  having  at  its  end  a light-house,  is  accessible  by  ves- 
sels of  a moderate  burden,  and  extensive  improvements  are 
projected.  Sir  H.  Davy  was  born  in  the  parish  in  1778.  In 
the  vicinity  are  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  several  Druidical 
remains. 

PENZING.  pt^nUsing,  a handsome  village  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria. 3 miles  W.  of  A'ienna,  on  the  Wien.  It  has  numerous 
villas,  and  manufactures  of  silk  fabrics.  Pop.  4135. 

PENZLIN,  p^nts-leen',  a frontier  town  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin.  principality,  and  43  miles  E.S.E.  of  Gustrow,  ou 
a small  lake.  Pop.  2093. 

PEO'LA  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Alrginia. 

I’EQ/LI.  a post-office  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio. 

PEf  FLIA,  a small  village  of  Washington  co.,  Kentucky. 

PEOPLESAHLLE,  pee'pels-vil,  a post-office  of  Carter  co., 
Tennessee. 

PEOPLETON,  pee'pel-ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Woi-cester. 

PEO'RIA,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Illinois, 
has  an  area  of  650  square  miles.  The  Illinois  River  and 
Peoria  bake  form  the  S.E.  boundary.  It  is  drained  by 
Spoon  River,  and  by  Kickapoo,  Elbow,  and  Copperas  Creeks. 
These  streams  are  bordered  with  tracts  of  timber-lands, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  beautiful  undu- 
lating prairies.  The  soil  is  highly  productive.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Peoria  and  Oquawka  Railroad.  Orga- 
nized in  1825,  and  named  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  who 
posses.sed  the  soil.  Capital.  Peoria.  Pop.  36,601. 

PEORIA,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co..  New  York. 

PEORIA,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana. 

PEORIA,  a handsome  and  flourishing  city,  capital  of  Peo- 
ria CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  right  or  W.  bank  of  the  Illinois  River, 
at  the  outlet  of  Peoria  Lake,  70  miles  N.  of  Springfield,  and 
151  miles  S.W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  most  populous  town 
on  the  river,  and  one  of  the  most  impoi-tant  and  commer- 
cial in  the  state.  The  river  is  navigable  by  steamboats  in 
all  stages  of  wafer,  and  is  the  channel  of  an  immense  trade 
in  grain,  lumbei,  pork,  &c.  A number  of  steamboats  make 
regular  passages  between  St.  Louis  and  Peoria,  wliich  also 
conimunicates  with  Chicago,  by  means  of  the  Illinois  ana 
Micliigan  Canal.  Several  railroads  extend  from  Peoria 
northward,  southward,  eastward,  westward,  connecting  it 
with  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Burlington,  Indiana,  &c.  It  con- 
tains, besides  the  county  buildings,  24  churches,  a city 
hall,  3 banks,  7 printing  offices,  and  a telegraph  office.  We 
quote  the  following  description  from  the  letter  of  a recent 
traveller: — “Peoria  is  the  most  beautiful  town  on  the  river. 
Situated  on  rising  ground,  a broad  jjlateau  extending  back 
from  the  bluff,  it  has  escaped  the  almost  universal  inunda- 
tion. The  river  here  expands  into  a broad,  deep  lake.  This 
lake  is  a most  beautiful  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  town, 
and  as  useful  as  beautiful,  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
ample  stores  of  fish,  and  in  winter  with  abundance  of  the 
puiest  ice.  It  is  often  frozen  to  such  a thickness  that 
heavy  teams  can  pass  securely  over  it.  A substantial  draw- 
bridge connects  the  town  with  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
river.  The  city  is  laid  out  in  rectangiilar  blocks,  the  streets 
being  wide  anil  well  graded.  The  schools  and  churches  are 
prosperous,  and  the  society  good.  A public  square  has 
been  reserved  near  the  centre.  Back  of  the  town  e.xtends 
one  of  the  finest  rolling  prairies  in  the  state.”  Four  daily 
newspapers  are  issued  here.  Peoria  also  contains  14  distille- 
ries, 1 woollen  factory,  and  1 pottery.  La  Salle,  a Frenchman, 
established  a j)Ost  at  this  place  in  1680.  The  rise  of  the 
present  town  dates  from  April,  1819.  It  was  incorpora  ted 
as  a city  in  1844.  Pop.  on  January  1, 1851^6212 ; in  1860, 
14.045. 

PEORIA  JUNCTION.  Illinois,  a station  on  the  Chicago 
and  Mississippi  Railroad,  106  miles  from  Chicago. 

PEORIA  LAKE,  Illinois,  an  expansion  of  the  Illinois 
River,  on  the  IL  border  of  Peoria  county.  Length,  22  miles ; 
greatest  breadth,  about  3 miles.  (See  Peoria  City.) 

PEO'RTAAHLLE,  a post-office  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois. 

PEOA'ER  (pee'ver)  INFE'RIOR.  a township  of  England 

PEOA’FiR  NETli'ER.  a township  of  England. 

PEOWER  SUPE'RIOR,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Chester. 

REPACK.  New  .Jersey.  See  Peapack. 

PEPACM'ON,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  New  York. 

PEP  ACTON  RIVER,  New  A'ork.  See  Popactox. 

PEPENAAD.  a town  of  British  India.  See  Perepnvad. 

PEPIN,  (pip'in,)  L.AKE.  an  expansion  of  tht  Mi.^sissippl 
River.  AV.  of  AVisconsin.  Length,  near  25  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  about  3 miles. 

PEPINSTER  SPA.  pA'pin-ster  spd,  Belgium,  a station 
on  the  railway  from  Brussels  to  (Jologn*,  84  miles  from  Brus 
sels. 

PEPOK. ACTING,  a postoffice  of  Sussex  co..  New  JoUey. 
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PEP'PERELL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  Nashua  River,  and  on  the  Worcester 
and  Nashua  Railroad,  37  miles  N.W.  of  Boston.  It  contains 
an  academy,  incorporated  in  1841.  Pop.  180.5. 

PEF'PKR-H  ARtROW,  a parish  of  England  co.,  of  Surrey. 

PEPPKR’S  B'ERRY,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Virginia. 

PEQUANNOCK,  a township  of  Morris  co.,  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  5438. 

PEQUANNOCK  or  POQUANNOCK,  a post-village  of  Hart- 
ford co..  Connecticut,  on  the  N.  side  of  Farmington  River, 
about  12  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Hartford.  It  contains  2 cotton 
mills;  also  a paper  mill,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  New 
England. 

PEQUANNOCK  CREEK,  in  the  N.  part  of  New  Jersey, 
rises  in  Sussex  county,  flows  S.E.  along  the  boundary  be- 
tween Passaic  and  Morris  counties,  and  unites  with  the 
Ringwood  and  Ramapo,  near  Pompton,  to  form  Pompton 
River. 

PEQ'UEA  or  PEfVQUEA  CREEK,  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. flows  into  the  Susquehanna. 

PEQUENI,  pA-kA-nee',  a river  of  South  America,  New 
Granada,  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  tributary  to  the  Cha- 
gres  River.  On  its  banks  some  gold-mines  are  wrought. 

PE'QUEST  CREEK,  in  the  N.IV.  part  of  New  Jersey, 
rises  in  Sussex  county,  flows  S.W.  through  Warren  county, 
and  falls  into  the  Delaware  at  Belvidere.  It  is  a rapid 
stream,  di'aining  a limestone  valley,  and  affording  abun- 
dant water-power. 

PEQUIM  or  PEQUIN,  a citv  of  China.  See  Peking. 

PEQUON/NOCK,  POQUANOC  or  POQUANNOC  RIVER, 
is  a small  stream  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut,  falls  into 
Bridgeport  Harbor.  The  Housatonic  Railroad  follows  its 
course  for  nearly  its  whole  length. 

PE'QUOT,  a village  of  New  London  co.,  Connecticut,  8 
miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  New  London. 

PEQUOT,  a post-village  of  Calumet  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
E.  shore  of  AVinnebago  Lake,  about  100  miles  N.E.  of 
Madison. 

J’ERA,  pA'rS,  a suburb  of  Constantinople,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  “ Golden  Horn,”  across  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  Fanar  (city  proper)  by  a bridge  of  boats  erected  in 
1837.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Galata  and 
Tophane,  is  2 miles  in  length,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Franks, 
and  comprises  the  residences  of  the  British.  Austi  ian.  Prus- 
sian, and  Russian  ambassadors,  with  a Greek  and  4 Roman 
Catholic  churches,  a Mohammedan  college,  and  a monastery 
of  dervishes. 

PERAK,  pA-r3k^  a state  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  extend- 
ing along  its  W.  coast,  between  lat.  3°  40'  and  5°  N.,  having 
N.  Quedah,  S.  Salangore,  and  W.  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  Es- 
timated pop.  35,000.  Principal  products,  about  8500  piculs 
of  tin  annually,  rice,  and  rattans.  Its  capital,  Per.vk,  is  a 
small  town  on  a river  of  the  same  name. 

l'ER.\K,  pA-rdk',  a river  of  Malacca,  rises  in  the  S.  of  the 
territory  of  its  own  name,  flows  W.S.W.  and  falls  into  the 
Strait  of  Malacca.  Total  course.  80  miles. 

I’ERALADA,  pA-ri-l^/ni,  a village  of  Spain  in  Catalonia, 
24  miles  N.E.  of  Gerona,  on  the  Llobregat.  Pop.  1295. 

PERALEDA  DE  LA  MATA,  pA-rilA'Da  dA  lA  mMl,  a 
town  of  Spain,  near  the  Tagus,  58  miles  E.N.E.  of  Caceres. 
Pop.  2800. 

FFRALT.A.,  pA-rdPtd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Na- 
varre. on  the  Arga,  31  miles  S.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  2348. 

PERAIJTO,  a village  of  Valencia  co..  New  Mexico,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  about  70  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Santa  Fe. 

PERANZANES,  pa-rin-thi'ngs,  a village  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  about  70  miles  from  Leon.  Pop.  1337. 

PER.-VSTO.  pA-rds'to,  a maritime  town  of  Dalmatia.  6 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Cattaro.  on  the  Gulf  of  Perasto,  at  the  foot  of  a 
castle-crowned  mountain.  Pop.  1800. 

I’ER  AWA,  pe-raw'wa,  a small  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Malwah.  Lat.  24°  10'  N..  Ion.  76°  5'  E. 

PERCHE,  pAash,  an  ancient  division  of  France,  in  the 
old  province  of  Maine,  now  divided  among  the  departments 
of  Orne.  Eure-et-Loir,  and  Eure. 

PERCH  RIVER,  of  Jefferson  co..  New  York,  flows  S.W., 
and  enters  Rlack  River  near  its  mouth. 

I’ERCH  RIVER,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co..  New  York, 
about  175  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

PERCK,  peak,  a village  of  Bcdgium,  province  of  Brabant, 
9 mile.s  N.E.  of  Brussels.  l*op.  1069. 

PERCY,  per'see  or  pAa'seet,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  .ilanche,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  L6.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3258. 

oLRCY,  per^see,  a post-villagfe  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
N'oi  tnumberland,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Trent  Port.  It  contains 
several  stores  and  mills.  I'op.  about  350. 

I’EIUCY  ISLANDS,  a group  off  the  E.  coast  of  Australia, 
Northumberland  Islands.  Lat.  21°  31'  S.,  Ion.  150°  18'  E. 
Thelaigest  is  12  miles  in  circumference,  and  rises  to  up- 
wards of  1000  feet  in  elevatiori. 

PEIPCY’S  CREEK,  a post-office.  W'ilkinson  co.,  Mississippi. 

PERDIDO.  per-deeMo,  a .small  river  of  Alabama  and 
Florida,  rises  near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Florida,  and  forms 


the  boundary  between  Alabama  and  West  Florida,  until 
it  empties  itself  into  Perdido  Bay. 

PERDIDO  MONTE.  See  Mont  Perdu. 

PERD.TANSK.  p§Rdj-yAnsk^  a seaport  town  of  South  Rus- 
sia, on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  between  Taganrog  and  Mariopol.  Pop 
a few  years  since.  2500,  partly  Greek  and  It.alian  merchants. 
It  is  reported  to  have  a better  harbor  than  Taganrog,  and 
being  near  the  German  colonies  on  the  Moloschna.  it  ha« 
a rapidly  increasing  trade  in  wheat  and  merino  wool. 

PERDU,  MONT.  See  Mont  Perdu. 

PEREIRA,  pA-r;\'e-rA,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Douro,  6 miles  W.  of  Coimbra.  Pop.  1590. 

PEREIRA  JUZAM,  p.A-rA'e-rA  zhoo-zam/,  a town  and 
parish  of  I'ortugal,  province  of  Douro,  20  miles  S.E.  of 
Oporto.  Pop.  928. 

PEREKOP,  pA-rA-kop^  or  OR-K.iPI,  OR-kA/pee,  (anc.  Tapht- 
ros?  or  Taphh-CB?)  a town  and  fortress  of  South  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Taurida,  on  the  isthmus,  86  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Simferopol.  Pop.  3300.  The  fortress  E.  of  the  town  con- 
tains a palace,  barracks,  a mosque,  and  a Greek  church, 
and  is  said  to  be  healthy.  It  was  taken  from  the  Turks 
in  1736. 

PEREKOP,  ISTHMUS  OF,  an  isthmus  of  Russia,  about  20 
miles  long,  by  not  more  than  4 miles  wide  where  narrowest. 
It  connects  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea  with  the  mainland, 
and  separates  the  Sea  of  Azof  from  the  Black  Sea,  having  the 
Gulf  of  Sivach,  in  the  former,  on  the  E.,  and  the  Gulf  of  Pere- 
kop,  in  the  latter,  on  the  W. 

PERELLO.  pA-rAPyo.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  pro- 
vince. and  30  miles  S.IV.  of  Tarragona.  Perello  is  strongly 
situated,  and  in  the  insurrection  of  1640  made  a vigor- 
ous resistance  to  the  Castilian  army  under  Vandestraten. 
Pop.  1144. 

PEREMY’^SCHL,  pA-rA-mish’P,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment, and  19  miles  S.  of  Kalooga,  on  the  Oka.  Pop.  2300. 

PliRENCHIES,  pAV8NG'she-A/,  Fh-ance,  department  of  Nord, 
a station  on  the  railway  from  Ilazehrouck  to  Lille.  Pop.  913. 

PEREPNAAD,  pA-r8p-ndd',  PEPENAAD.  pA-pA-nAd',  or 
P.ARUPANADA,  pA-roo-pA-nA'dA,  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Aladras,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Calicut,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  a river,  by  which  it  exports  teak  timber. 

PERESLAVL.  pAr-A-slAvP,  PEREIASLAV  or  PEREJAS- 
LAV,  pA-rA-yas-lAv^  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  150 
miles  W.N.iV.  of  Poltava,  at  the  junction  of  the  Alta  and 
Tr  obezh.  Pop.  7000.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  has 
numerous  churches,  and  a trade  in  cattle,  horses,  corn, 
and  raisins. 

PERESLAVL-ZALIESKT.  pAr-A-slAvP-zA-le-fe'kee.  a town 
of  Russia,  government,  and  70  miles  AV.N.W.  of  A’ladimeer, 
on  Lake  Pleshtchesvo.  Pop.  3625.  It  was  formerly  fortified. 

PERG AMINO.  pAR-gA-meehio,  a town  or  village  of  South 
America,  Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata,)  department,  and 
155  miles  N.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres 

PERGAJIUS.  See  Bergamo. 

PERGE.  pAR^gheh.  a ruined  city  of  Asia  Minor,  50  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Smyrna,  in  a beautiful  position  between  two  hills, 
and  having  extensive  remains  of  a theatre,  of  the  stadium, 
and  a large  palace.  About  10  miles  distant  are  the  remains, 
as  supposed,  of  Isinvda,  consisting  of  Cyclopean  walls,  a sta- 
dium, and  many  ruined  edifices. 

PERGINE,  p8R'ghe-nA,  or  PERGEN,  pAR'ghen,  a market- 
town  of  the  Tyrol,  7 miles  E.  of  Trient.  Pop.  3056.  It  has  a 
castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  in  its  vicinity 
an  extensive  iron-mine  is  wrought. 

PERGOLA,  p8R'go-lA,  a town  of  Central  Italjq  in  the 
Marches,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Urbino,  on  the  Cesano.  Pop.  2400. 

PERI  AN  A,  pA-reKAhiA.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
province,  and  30  miles  from  Malaga.  Pop.  2278. 

PERIAPATAM.  p8r-ee'A-pA-tAm',  a dec.ayed  town  of  India, 
in  the  Deccan,  dominions  of  Mysore.  42  miles  AV.  of  Seringa  pa- 
tarn,  in  lat.  12°  22'  N.,  Ion.  76°  11'  E.  Much  sandal-wood  is 
produced  in  its  vicinity. 

PERIAPAT.AM,  a large  village  of  India,  W.  of  Madras, 
with  a Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the  place  of  a great  Ro- 
man Catholic  festival  held  annually  in  June. 

PERIBOUACA,  p8r're-hoo'd-kA^  or  PERIBUCA,  pA-re- 
boo'k.V,  a river  of  Canada  East,  flows  S.S.W.,  and  falls 
into  Lake  St.John. 

PIaRIERS,  pcA're-A^  a market-town  of  Erance.  depart- 
ment of  Manche,  9 miles  N.  of  Coutances.  Pop.  in  1852,  2901, 

PlARIGGRD,  pA'ree'goR',  (anc.  the  country  of  the  i'c^ro- 
coh'ii  or  Prtrncohium,)  an  old  division  of  France,  in  Guienne, 
of  which  the  city  of  Perigueux  was  the  capital.  It  now 
forms  the  department  of  Dordogne,  and  part  of  Gironde. 

PflHlGUEU.Y,  pA'ree'gulP,  tanc.  Fc.s-?(nh?«.  afterwards  Pe- 
trocofrii.)  a town  of  Fi-ance,  capital  of  the  d(*partment  of  D(  r- 
dogne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isle.  41  miles  S.  E.  of  Angoii- 
leme.  Pop.  in  18.52,  1.3,.547.  It  is  compo.sed  of  the  old  town, 
and  Le  Puy  St.  Front,  which,  till  1240,  was  a separate  town. 
The  chief  edifices  are  a cathedral  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
church  of  St.  Front,  and  a modern  town-hall.  It  has  a com- 
nmnal  college,  a primary  normal  school,  and  a library  of 
16.000  volumes.  It  has  manufactures  of  cutlery  and  nails, 
woollen  spinning,  and  tannitig,  and  trade  in  wood,  iron, 
paper,  and  liqueurs.  It  was  the  capital  ot  the  old  diatnet 
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of  Perigoro  and  has  numerous  Roman  remains.  P^rigueux 
was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  English  and 
French  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies 

PKKIJA  or  PERIXA,  pA-ree'Hi,  a small  town  of  South 
America,  in  Venezuela,  department  of  Zulia,  province,  and 
R2  miles  S.W.  of  Maracaybo,  on  the  Perija  River,  25  miles 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo. 

PERIM,  pi-reemf,  or  MEKUN,  mA-kun',  an  island  off  the 
Arabian  coast,  in  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  at  the  en- 
‘r.ance  to  the  Red  Sea.  Lat.  of  the  S.  point,  12°  38'  N.,  Ion. 
1:3°  23'  E.  Length,  5 miles.  It  is  a bare,  bleak  rock,  on 
which  turtles  are  taken  by  the  Arabs  of  the  coast,  for  the 
sake  of  their  shells. 

PERIM,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  Hindostan,  10 
miles  S.S.E.  ofGogo. 

PERINALDO,  pA-re-n^Pdo.  {aw.  Podium  Rainaldi?)  a vil- 
lage of  the  Sardinian  States,  26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nice.  P.  1660. 

PEKIN  EOS,  pA-re-nAfoce,  or  PYRENNEOS,  pe-r§n-nA'oce, 
a mountain  range  of  Brazil,  province  of  Goyaz,  extending 
from  E.  to  \V.,  nearly  in  lat.  16°  S. 

PER'IN’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

PERINTIIUS.  See  Eregli. 

PERfKlNS,  a township  of  Sagadahoc  co.,  Maine.  Pop.  95. 

PERKINS,  a post-township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Erie  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  1436. 

PERKINS’  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois, 
68  miles  N.N.E.  of  Peoria. 

PEIPKINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont, 
on  Black  River,  has  an  academy  and  a number  of  manufac- 
tories. 

PERKINSVILLB,  a post-office  of  Goochland  co.,  Virginia. 

PERKINSVILLE,  a postrvillage  of  Burke  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

PERKINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana, 
on  M'hite  River,  lU  miles  W.N.W.  of  Anderson,  has  several 
mills,  and  about  20L)  inhabitants. 

RERKIO-MEN,  per'ke-offiien.  a creek  of  Montgomery  co., 
I’ennsylvania,  flows  into  the  Schuylkill  River,  about  7 miles 
above  Norristown. 

PERKIOMEN,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1840. 

PERKIOMEN  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

PERLAK,  p§R'16kt,  (Slavonian  PreloJc,  prA/lok,)  a market- 
town  of  Southwest  Hungary,  co.  of  Szalad,  on  the  Drave,  13 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Warasdin.  Pop.  2570. 

PERLAS,  ISLAS  DE.  See  Pearl  Islands. 

PERLEBERG,  pARflA-bARo',  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  69  miles  N.W.  of  Potsdam,  on  the  Stepnitz. 
Pop.  6142.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  chic- 
cory,  breweries  and  distilleries. 

PERLEPE,  pAr/IA'pA;  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ma- 
cedonia, 21  miles  N.E.  of  Monastic,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Vardar.  It  has  500  houses. 

PERM,  (Rnss.  pron.  pAam  or  paiRm,)  a government  of  the 
Russian  dominions,  mostly  in  Europe,  but  partly  in  Asia, 
being  separated  by  the  Ural  Mountains  into  two  unequal 
portions,  between  lat.  55°  40'  and  62°  N.,  and  Ion.  53°  10'  and 
65°  E.,  enclosed  by  the  governments  of  Vologda,  Viatka, 
Orenboorg,  and  Tobolsk.  Estimated  area,  129,946  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1851, 1,741,746.  Its  European  or  W.  portion 
is  traversed  by  the  Kama,  and  several  of  its  affluents ; its 
E.  division  by  affluents  of  the  Tobol.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  is  covered  by  dense  forests ; the  cli- 
mate is  very  severe;  and,  beyond  lat.  60°  N.,  the  soil  is 
hardly  capable  of  culture.  Its  mines  are  stated  to  employ 
100.000  hands,  and  produce  large  quantities  of  gold,  platina, 
and  copper,  with  about  98,000  tons  of  iron,  and  120,000  tons  of 
salt  annually.  The  chieftownsare  Perm,  Koongoor,  and  Ki-as- 
no-Oofim.sk  in  Europe,  and  Yekaterinboorg,  Kamishlov,  Ala- 
paevsk,  and  Shadrinsk  in  Asia.  It  was  formerly  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  and  flourishing  empire,  ruined  by  the  Mon- 
gols in  the  thirteenth  century. 

PERM,  a town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  above  government, 
is  situated  on  the  Kama,  240  miles  E.S.E.  of  Viatka.  Pop. 
about  10,000.  It  is  chiefly  built  of  wood,  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  and  has  several  churches  and  hospitals,  with 
a large  market-place,  and  numerous  forges.  The  inha- 
bitants trade  chiefly  in  metallic  produce,  and  in  tea  and 
other  Chinese  imports  by  way  of  Kiakhta. 

PER'MACOIL/,  a town  and  hill-fort  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Madras,  district  of  South  Arcot,  20  miles  N.N'.W. 
of  Pondicherry. 

PERNAGOA,  pAR-nA/go-A,  PERNAGUA,  pAR-nA^gwA,  or 
PARANANHA,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Piauhi,  260 
miles  S.W.  of  Oeiras.  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake  Parananha  or 
Pernagoa.  Pop.  4000. 

PERNAMBUCO,  pAa-nim-bootko,  aprovince  of  Brazil,  con- 
sisting of  a long  and  narrow  strip  of  territoi-y.  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  inland,  mostly  between  lat.  7°  and  14°  35' 
S.,  and  Ion.  34°  50'  and  47°  20'  W.,  separated  by  several  con- 
tinuous mountain  chains  from  the  provinces  of  Goyaz, 
Piauhi,  Ceara,  and  Par.ahiba  on  the  W.  and  N.,  and  by  the  Rio 
do  Sao  Francisco  on  the  S.  from  Bahia  and  Sergipe.  Its  coast 
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line,  watered  by  the  Capibaribe,  Tpojuca.  and  TJnna  Rivers, 
has  S.  the  province  of  Alagoas.  Estimated  area,  80,082  square 
miles.  It  has  many  rich  sugar  and  cotton  plantations.  Other 
pi'oducts  are  timber,  dye-wood.s,  hides,  drugs,  gold,  and  gems, 
The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  Recife,  (its  capital,)  Olinda, 
Sant  Antonio,  and  Formozo.  Pop.  600.000. 

PERNAMBUCO,  a name  under  which  is  commonly  do* 
signaled  the  two  towns  of  Recife  and  Olinda,  Bi  azil.  See 
Olinda  and  Recife. 

PERNAU,  pAn/now,  (Russ.  P rnnv  or  Pernow,  pAn-nov/,) 
a fortified  seaport  town  of  Rus.sia,  government  of  Livonia, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pernau  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  99  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Riga.  Pop.  9000.  It  is  defended  by  a strong  cita- 
del. and  comprises  an  old  and  new  town,  and  2 suburbs, 
with  Lutheran,  Esthonian,  and  Russian  churches,  and 
grammar  and  other  schools.  Owing  to  a bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  large  vessels  require  to  load  and  unload  in  the 
roadstead. 

PERNES,  paiRn,  (anc.  Paterhce?)  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  4 miles  S.  of  Carpentras.  Pop.  3613. 

PERNIS,  pAR'nis,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  South 
Holland,  on  the  Merwede,  13  miles  W.N.M'.  of  Dordrecht. 
Pop.  1423. 

P^RONNE.  pA'ronn',  a fortified  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Somme.  21  miles  S.W.  of  Cambrai,  on  the  Somme. 
Pop.  in  1852,  4887. 

PEROSA,  pA-rcVsA.  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi- 
sion, and  25  miles  W .S.W.  of  Turin,  on  theChi.sone.  P.  1500. 

PEROSA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of 
Turin,  province,  and  about  5 miles  S.  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  750. 

PEROSA,  pA-iWsd,  a town  of  Piedmont,  division  of  Turin, 
8 miles  N.W.  of  Pinerolo,  on  the  Clusone.  Pop.  2000. 

PEROS  BANIIOS,  pifroce  bdn^yoce,  agroupyof  27  islands 
in  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  Indiai  Ocean,  in  lat.  5°  14'  N., 
Ion.  77°  E. 

PEROTt,  a small  bayou  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Louisiana,  is 
connected  on  the  N.  with  Lake  Washa,  and  on  the  S.  with 
Little  Lake. 

PEROTE,  pA-ro'tA,  a market-town  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, state,  and  88  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vera  Cruz,  on 
the  route  to  Mexico.  Pop.  2500.  Near  it  is  a lofty  moun- 
tain of  the  same  name.  See  Perote,  Cofre  de. 

PEtROTE,  a village  of  Edgefield  district,  South  Carolina. 

PEROTE,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama. 

PEROTE,  a post-office  of  A.shland  co.,  Ohio. 

PEROTE,  COFRE  DE,  koTri  da  pA-ro/tA,  (i.e.  “chest  of 
Perote,”)  a mountain  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state 
of  Vera  Cruz,  1 mile  S.  of  the  town  of  Perc+e  Its  form  is  said 
to  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  a chest,  whence  its  name. 

PEROUSE,  a city  of  Italy.  See  Pekugia. 

PEROUSE  (pe-roozO  ISLANDS,  {Vv.  Ardiip'd  de  la  Perouxe, 
aR'shee'pAP  deh  Id  pA'rooz',)  a group  of  small  islands  near 
10°  S.  lat.,  between  165°  and  170°  E.  Ion.  The  largest  is 
Santa  Cruz,  hence  the  group  is  sometimes  called  Santa 
Cruz  Islands.  La  Perouse,  tne  French  navigator,  perished 
here  about  the  year  1790. 

PEROUSE,  LAC  DE.  See  Perugia,  Lake  of. 

PEROUSE  ror  LA  PEROUSE)  STRAIT  OF,  is  between 
the  island  of  lesso  and  Tarakai,  (Saghalien.) 

PERPIGNAN,  pAR'peen'y6N«L  (L.  ibrpmtat«?/m,)  a fortified 
town  of  France,  department  of  Pyrenee.s-Orientales,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  'I'et,  34  miles  S.  of  Nai  bonne.  Pop.  in  1852, 
21,783.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  region.  The  chief  edifices  are 
the  citadel,  cathedral,  and  military  prison.  It  has  a tribunal 
of  commerce,  a communal  college,  a primary  normal  school, 
school  of  design,  a library  of  14,000  volumes,  and  a botanic 
garden.  The  manufactures  comprise  woollens,  paper,  hats, 
and  it  has  an  extensive  commerce  in  the  wines  of  the  coun- 
try. wool,  silk,  iron,  and  corks.  Philip  the  Bold  died  here 
in  1285.  It  was  taken  by  Louis  XI.  in  1474,  and  by  Louis 
XIII.  in  1642.  The  French  conqnered  the  Spaniards  near 
it  in  1793. 

PERQUIM^ANS,  a river  which  rises  near  the  N.  border 
of  North  Carolina,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
and  flows  S.E.  through  the  middle  of  Perquimans  county 
into  Albemarle  Sound.  Length,  abont  60  miles.  The  largest 
vessels  that  navigate  the  Sound  can  ascend  the  river  about 
45  miles  from  its  mouth. 

PERQUIMANS,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, bordering  on  the  N.  side  of  Albemarle  Sound,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  250  square  miles.  Perquimans  River  flows 
through  the  middle  of  the  county  into  the  sound.  The  sur- 
face is  nearly  level;  the  soil  from  the  .sound  to  the  middle  is 
fertile;  the  other  portion  is  covered  with  forests  of  pine. 
'The  Scupernong  grape  is  .said  to  succeed  well  here.  There 
are  profitable  shad  and  hdrring  fisheries  on  the  Perquimans 
River.  The  earliest  permanent  settlement  of  the  state  w.as 
made  in  this  county  in  1662.  The  name  was  derived  from 
a ti  ibe  of  aborigines  who  possessed  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince. Capital,  Hertford.  Pop.  7238,  of  whom  3680  wert 
free,  And  3558  slaves. 

PERRAINDA,  per-rinfflA,  or  PARATNDA,  pa-rlnfflA.  « 
town  of  India,  in  the  Deccan,  Nizam’s  dominions,  on  the  FI 
bank  of  the  Seena,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Naldroog,  in  lat.  18° 
IS'  N.,  Ion.  75°  54'  E. 
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PBR/RAN  AR'WOTIIAL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Corn- 
wall. 

PER^R  AN  UTH'NOPl.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

PERMIAN  ZAIPULOE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Corn- 
wall, near  its  N.  coast,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Truro.  Its  church, 
an  interesting  structure,  was  buiied  hy  shifting  sands  many 
centuries  agu.  and  only  exhumed  in  1835.  The  parish  has 
large  tin  and  copper  mines. 

PEivMUN,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  2736. 

PER/RINE,  a small  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PERtRINEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Monmouth  co..  New 
Jer.sey.  about  20  miles  E.  of  Trenton. 

PER'RINTON  or  PERMilNGTON,  a post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Monroe  co.,  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  12  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  3015. 

PERM!  I VALE,  a pttrish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

PERROS-GUIREC,  p^r'ros'  ghee'r^kt.  a village  of  France, 
department  of  C5tes-du-Nord,  with  a large  port  on  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  37  miles  N.VV'.  of  St.  Rrieuc.  P.  in  1852,  2622. 

PER'ROTT'or  PER'ROT/,  an  i.sland  of  Canada  East,  in 
the  St.  Lawrence.  S.W.  of  the  island  of  Monti  eal,  between 
the  L;ike  of  the  Two  Mountains  and  the  Lake  of  St.  Louis. 
It  is  .-bout  7 miles  long. 

PER/ROTT,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

PERROTT,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

\ Several  Roman  relics  have  been  found  here. 

PERMtY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. has  an  area  of  540  square  miles.  The  Susquehanna 
River  forms  its  entire  E.  boundary : the  N.  part  of  the 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Juniata  River,  and  the  S.  part 
by  Sherman’s  Creek.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the  Blue 
Mountain  extending  along  the  S.  border,  and  Tuscaiora 
Mountain  along  the  N.W.  The  soil  of  the  aVable  land  is  ex- 
cellent. Limestone  and  slate  are  the  principal  rocks ; the 
hills  contain  an  abundance  of  iron  ore.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Central  Railroad;  an- 
other canal  extends  along  the  E.  border.  Organized  in  1820, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Commodore  Oliver  II.  Perry,  of  the 
United  States  navy.  Capital.  Bloomfield.  Pop.  22,793. 

PERRY',  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Alabama,  has 
an  area  of  950  square  miles.  It  is  iuterkected  by  the  Ca- 
hawba  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Alabama.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  undulating;  the  soil  is  highly  productive.  Capi- 
tal, Marion.  Pop.  27,724,  of  whom  9518  were  free,  and  18,206 
slaves. 

PERRY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Mississippi,  has  an 
area  of  about  1040  square  miles.  It  i.s  intersected  by  Leaf 
River,  a branch  of  the  PascagoTila.  The  surface  is  uneven; 
the  soil  is  rather  light.  Capital,  Augusta.  Pop.  2606,  of 
whom  1868  were  free,  and  738  slaves. 

PERRY,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Arkansas,  has 
an  area  of  580  square  miles.  The  Arkansas  River  bounds  it 
on  the  N.Fl,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Fourche  La  Fave.  The 
surface  is  diversified  by  hills,  which  contain  marble  and 
other  valuable  materials  for  building.  The  soil  near  the 
stretims  is  fertile.  Capital,  Perryville.  Pop.  2465,  of  whom 
2162  were  free. 

PERRY,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Tennessee,  has 
an  area  of  600  square  miles.  The  Tennessee  forms  its 
entire  W.  boundary,  and  it  is  intersected  by  Buffalo  River. 
The  surface  is  moderately  uneven,  and  partly  covered  by 
forests.  Capital,  Linden.  Pop.  6042,  of  w horn  5404  wei’e 
free,  and  548  slaves. 

PER  It  Y,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Kentucky,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  700  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
North  and  Middle  Forks  of  Kentucky  River.  The  surface  is 
diversified  by  valleys  and  mountains;  the  land  is  mostly  too 
rupiged  for  cultivation,  but  adapted  to  wool-growing.  Capi- 
Lil,  Hazard.  Pop.  3950,  of  whom  3877  were  free,  and  73 
slaves. 

PERRY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Ohio,  con- 
tains about  400  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Rush  and 
Jonathan  Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly;  the 
soil  is  fertile.  The  Zanesville,  Wilmington,  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  Somerset. 
Pop.  19.678. 

PERRY,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Indiana,  contains 
about  400  square  miles.  The  Ohio  River  bounds  it  on  the 
&.  and  S.E.  The  surface  is  very  hilly,  excepting  the  river- 
bottoms.  The  hills  contain  large  beds  of  coal.  The  county 
also  has  quarries  of  fine  sandstone.  Capital.  Rome.  Pop. 
11,847. 

PERRY,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an  area 
of  420  square  mile.s.  It  is  intersected  by  Beaucoup  Creek, 
which  flows  S.  into  the  Big  Muddy  River,  The  county  con- 
sists partly  of  prairies,  and  partly  of  timbered  land;  the  soil 
is  fertile.  Capital,  Pinckney  ville.  Pop.  9552. 

FERRY,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Missouri,  has  an 
area  of  4:i0  square  miles.  The  Mississippi  River,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Illinois,  forms  the  boundary  on  the  E.  and 
N E.;  it  is  also  drained  by  Apple,  Saline,  and  Cape  Cinque 
Homme  Creeks.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified;  the 
»ioll  is  generally  fertile.  Lead  and  iron  abound  in  the 
coanty ; marble  also  ig  found  in  it,  and  blue  limestoue  is  the 
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principal  rock.  The  streams  are  said  to  furnish  ample 
water-power.  Capital,  Perryville.  Pop.  9128,  of  whom  8389 
were  free,  and  739  slaves. 

PERRY,  a post-township  in  Washington  co.,  Maine,  15 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1195. 

PERRY,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  E.  part  ol  Wyo- 
ming CO.,  New  York,  about  50  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Buffalo.  Thf 
village  is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  a beautiful  pond  called 
Silver  Lake,  near  2 miles  in  length.  It  contains  4 churcbes- 
an  academy  with  above  250  students,  1 furnace,  2 flour  mills, 
and  a bank.  Population,  2452 ; of  the  village,  estimated 
at  1500. 

PEERY,  township,  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.991. 

PERRY,  a tuWMsliijj  ot  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania  Pop.  1526. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1540. 

PERRY,  a townsliii)  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania.  1*.  1414. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.1016. 

PERitY.  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1073. 

PER  B Y,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  71C. 

PEBRY,  a post- village  and  township  of  Snyder  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 40  miles  S.  of  William.sport.  Pop.  1055. 

PERRY,  a postroffice  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PERKY,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Houston  co.. 
Georgia,  on  Indian  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Ocmulgee. 
about  33  miles  S.  by  W.  of  IMacon.  It  i.s  surrounded  by  rich 
plantations  of  cotton,  and  has  an  active  business.  Perry 
contnins  3 neat  churches.  2 large  schools,  5 di-y-goods  stores, 
6 other  stores,  and  2 carriage- shops.  Pop.  about  1200. 

PERKY,  a township  of  Johnson  co..  Arkansas. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Allen  oo.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1289. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1615. 

PERRY,  a town, ship  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2810. 

FERRY,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1060. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1295. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Coshocton  co.,  Oliio.  Pop.  1269. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1153. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1334. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1596. 

PERKY,  a township  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1729. 

PERRY,  a post-towiiship  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Lake  co.. 
Ohio,  on  the  Cleveland  and  Erie  Railrood.  Pop.  1254. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio.  Poj).  1260. 

PERKY,  a township  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1134. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1136. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Monroe  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1315. 

PEKRY,  a township  of  Jlontgomery  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2046. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1127. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1102. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Fickaway  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1324 

PERRY,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  625. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  496. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  825. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1150. 

PERRY,  a townslup  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  5296. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Tu.scarawas  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1251. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1292. 

PERRY,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Shiawassee 
CO.,  Michigan.  Pop,  670. 

PERRY,  a post-towiiship  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1180. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Clay  co.,  Indiana.  Pop,  904. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1144 

PERRY,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1196. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2040, 

PERRY,  a township  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2115. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana,  Pop.  1486. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1435. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2093. 

FERRY,  a township  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1206 

PERRY,  a township  of  Vanderburg  CO.,  Indiana.  Po)).1191 

PERRY,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  837. 

PERRY,  a neat  post-village  of  Ferry  township,  Pike  co., 
Illinois,  62  miles  W.  of  Springfiedd.  It  is  situated  in  a fer- 
tile prairie.  Pop.  of  township,  1889. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  8-37. 

PEIURY-BARR,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford, 
parish  of  Handsworth,  with  a station  on  the  London  ana 
North-western  Railway,  85  miles  N.W'.  of  Birmingham. 
Pop.  933. 

PERRY  CEN^TRE,  a post-village  of  Wyoming  co..  New 
York,  about  50  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Buffalo. 

PERRY  COURT  HOUSE,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

PEIURYMANSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Harford  co.,  Mary- 
land. 

PERRY  MINE,  a posUvillage  of  St.  Francis  co.,  Missouri 

PERRYOFWriS,  a post-village  of  B’ayette  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  about  35  miles  S.  oi 
Pittsburg,  It  has  a glass  factory. 

PEKRYOPOLIS,  a small  village  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio. 

PERRY’S  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Yermilion  parish 
Louisiana. 

I’ERMl  YSBURQ,  a post-township,  forming  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Cattaraugus  co,,  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Railroad. 
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I’EllKYSBU  t!G.  a small  village  of  Ashland  co..  Ohio. 

PKl!  1!  YSliU  f’i  J.  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  W'ooa 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Maumee  Kiver,  opposite 
Maamee  ^'t.y.  140  miles  N.N.\Y.  of  Columbus.  The  situa-  I 
linn  is  elevated  and  beautiful.  During  a large  part  of  the 
year,  steamboats  ascend  the  river  to  this  point.  It  is  on 
th«  Dayton  and  Michigan  Ilailroad.  and  is  the  terminus  of 
seveiai  piank-roads.  A hydraulic  canal  has  recently  been 
made  here,  by  which  a fall  of  18  or  20  feet  is  obtained  in 
‘‘be  space  of  2 ir  iles.  The  sickness  which  formerly  prevailed 
ill  the  lilaumee  Yalley  has  disappeared  since  the  land  has 
been  cleared  and  cultivated.  Perrysburg  has  a bridge  across  j 
(he  river,  and  contains  7 churches,  a union  school,  and  1 
newspaper  office.  Pop.  1494. 

PEUllYiSBURG,  a post-village  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana,  78 
miles  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

PKllRY’S  CORNER,  a post  office  of  Dutchess  co.,  New 
York. 

PERRY’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  dis- 
trict. South  Carolina. 

PERRY’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co..  New  York, 
about  170  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

PERRY’S  MILLS,'  a post-office  of  Tatnall  co.,  Georgia,  85 
miles  lY.  by  S.  of  Savannah. 

PEIVRYSVILLE,  a po.st-village  of  lYashington  co.,  Rhode 
Island. 

PERRYSYILLE.  a post-village  of  Madison  co..  New  York, 
20  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Syracuse. 

PERRYSYILLE,  New  Jersey.  See  Perkyvili.e. 

PERRYSYILLE  or  PERRYYILLE.  a post-village  of  Alle- 
ghany CO.,  Renn.sylvania.  8 miles  N.  by  IV.  of  Pittsburg. 

PERRYSYILLE.  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
18  miles  S.  of  Rrookville. 

PERRYSYILLE.  a small  village  of  Yenango  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, aliout  10  miles  N.E.  of  Oil  City. 

PERRYSYILLE.  a village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. about  oO  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Pittsburg. 

PERRYSYILLE,  a village  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  27  miles  E.  of  Crestline, 
about  72  miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

I'ER/RYTON,  a post-village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  50  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

PERRYTON.  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Illinois,  about  66 
miles  N.E.  of  Nauvoo. 

PERRYYILLE  or  PERRYSYILLE,  a small  post-village 
of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey,  about  33  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Trenton.  • 

PERRYYILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Juniata  co.. 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Juniata  River,  and 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  2 miles  below  Mifflintown.  The 
river  is  crossed  here  by  a handsome  bridge.  Pop.  518. 

PERRYYILLE  or  PERRYSYILLE,  a thriving  village  of 
Mifflin  CO..  Pennsylvania,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Lewistown. 

PERRYYILLE,  a post-village  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland,  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  40  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Baltimore. 

PERRYYILLE,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Alabama, 
about  10  miles  E.  of  Marion. 

PERRYYILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Perry  co..  Ar- 
kansas, on  the  Fourche  La  Fave  River,  30  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  Arkan.sas  River,  and  40  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Little  Rock. 

PERRYYILLE.  a post-villa.ge  of  Decatur  co.,  Tennessee, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  100  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Nashville.  Pop.  about  250. 

PERRY VILLE,  or  PERRYSYILLE,  a post-village  of 
Boyle  CO.,  Kentucky,  42  miles  S.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  2 
churches,  and  a woollen  factory.  An  indecisive  battle  "was 
fought  here  between  Gen.  Bragg  and  Gen.  Buidl.  Oct.  8, 1862. 

PERRYYILLE  or  PERRYSYILLE,  a thriving  post-vil- 
lage of  Vermilion  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Wabash  River,  and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  89  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  fiivorably  situated  for  busi- 
ness, and  is  the  largest  village  in  the  county.  'J'he  Great 
W'estern  R.R.  jiasses  about  10  miles  N.  of  this  place.  A 
iiewsiiajier  is  imblished  hm-e.  Pop.  721. 

PERRY'YILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Perry  co.,  Mis- 
souri, about  10  miles  W.  of  the  Missi.ssippi  River,  and  75 
miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Louis.  It  contains  a court-house,  jail, 
and  a few  stores.  Pop  336. 

PERSAI51.  a town  of  British  India.  See  B.'tsSEiN. 

PERSANTE,  pSa's^n-ti,  a river  of  Prussia,  Pomerania, 
rises  near  the  village  of  Persanzig.  and  after  a N.IV.  course 
of  70  miles,  enters  the  Baltic  at  Colberg.  It  is  navigable  for 
the  last  18  miles  of  its  course. 

PERSE,  a country  of  Asia.  See  Persi.v. 

PERSEPOLIS,  p^R-s^p'o-lis,  (anc.  Istalhar  and  Talhti- 
JenixJiid,)  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia,  the  traces  of  which 
exist  in  a fine  plain,  province  of  Pars,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Bund  emeer  River,  from  25  to  30  miles  N.E.  of  Sheeraz.  Its 
ruins  cover  a wide  surface:  and  on  a terraced  platform,  1430 
feet  in  length,  and  from  800  to  900  feet  in  width,  are  large 
gateways,  numerous  columns,  and  bas-reliefs,  the  whole 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Darius,  destroyed 
by  Alexander.  The  walls  are  covered  with  inscriptions  in 
1462 
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arrow-headed  characters,  and  numerous  tombs  are  cut  in 
the  adjacent  mountains. 

PERSERIN,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Prisreni), 

I PEIPSIIORE,  a market-town  of  England,  co.,  and  8i  miles 
S.E.  of  Worcester,  on  the  navigable  Avon,  here  crossed  by 
a stone  bridge.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  2717.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  has  a large  cruciform  church,  originally  a 
part  of  an  abbey,  of  which  .some  other  remains  still  exist. 

PERSIA,  pei’/she-a,  (Arabic  and  Persian,  Iran.  ee'rin(, 
Fr.  Perse.  paiRs;  Ger.  Persim.  p^R^se-en ; h.  Persia ; Gr. 
Hepaif.  Persis,)  a country  of  South-western  Asia,  comprising 
j in  its  widest  acceptation  the  region  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  the  Oxus  and  Indus  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  boundaries  have  undergone  many 
changes,  but  it  is  now  politically  divided  into  Western  Rer- 
sia,  or  dominions  of  the  Persian  Shah,  whose  capital  is 
Teheran,  and  Eastern  Persia  or  Cabool.  Persia  proper  lies 
between  lat.  26°  and  40°  N.,  and  Ion.  44°  and  61°  E..  having 
W'.  Asiatic  Turkey,  N.  the  Russian  government  of  Tianscau- 
casia.  the  Caspian  Sea.  and  the  Desert  of  Kharesm,  (Khiva.) 
E.  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  and  S.  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  Persian  Gulf.  Area,  loosely  estimated  at  450,000  square 
miles. 

Physical  Features. — Persia  may  be  described  in  general 
terms  as  consisting  of  an  extensive  central  plateau  from 
2500  to  .3500  feet  in  elevation,  occupying  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  whole  surface;  a series  of  mountain  chain.s, 
encircling  the  plateau  on  all  .sides  except  theE.;  and  an 
outer  border  of  more  or  less  width,  consisling  for  the  most 
part  of  gentle  slopes,  low  valleys,  and  level  plains.  The  E 
part  of  the  plateau  forms  the  great  salt  deserts  of  Khorassan 
and  Kerman,  and  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  regions  on  the 
globe.  It  is  comprised  in  that  sterile  zone  which  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  throughout  the  Sahara  of  Africa,  Arabia, 
Centra]  Asia,  and  Mongolia  to  the  mountains  on  the  N. 
frontier  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  In  the  W.,  saline  incrusta- 
tions are  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  the  surface  is  more 
broken,  and  the  plateau,  especially  along  its  edges,  contains 
many  irrigated  and  fertile  tracts.  The  mountains  whi<h 
enclose  the  plateau  generally  have  their  .slopes  clothed  with 
a rich  and  varied  vegetation,  'i'his,  however,  is  not  the  case 
with  the  S.  mountains,  which,  approaching  close  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  leave  only  a narrow  tract  with  a S.  exposure,  and 
.so  extremely  hot  as  not  only  to  wither  up  the  plants,  but 
to  be  scarcely  fit  for  human  habitation.  It  also  applies 
only  in  part  to  the  plains  of  the  tV.,  where  moisture  is  often 
in  excess,  and  forms  extensive  swamps,  from  which  jiesti- 
lential  vapors  arise.  The  provinces  bordering  on  the  Ca.s- 
pian,  however,  are  as  beautiful  as  wood,  water,  and  moun- 
tains can  make  them,  and  offer  a strong  contrast  to  the 
more  southern  and  eastern  districts. 

Mountains. — These  have  .already  been  referred  to  as  form- 
ing the  lofty  barriers  which  encircle  the  central  plateau. 
The  W'.  chain,  branching  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  by  which 
it  becomes  linked  to  the  Himalayas,  traverses  Afghanistan, 
and  enters  Persia  on  its  N.E.  frontier,  near  Ion.  61°  E.  N. 
of  the  town  of  Herat,  where  it  forms  a mountain  region,  iiv. 
.some  parts  200  miles  wide,  though  in  general  much  nar- 
rower. Under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  Khora.s.san.  it 
proceeds  in  a 4Y.N.4Y.  direction  across  the  N.  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  that  name,  w'here  its  height  nowhere  exceeds  45(!0 
feet;  but  as  the  Caspian  is  approached,  it  rises  to  a nnrch 
greater  elevation.  The  chain  here  takes  the  name  of  the  Elbrooz 
Mountains,  and  on  the  borders  ofthe  provinces  of  I rak-.Ajemee 
and  Mazanderan,  attains.  i<n  Mount  Demavend,  the  height 
of  14,095  feet.  From  this  mount,  which  is  the  culminating 
point  of  the  range,  and  exhibits  on  its  declivity  unequivocal 
signs  of  volcanic  formation,  the  Ellirooz  stretches  \\’.N.4Y. 
in  three  separate  ranges,  sti*’  maintaining  an  elevation  so 
lofty,  that  several  of  its  ridg  v continue  covered  with  snow 
till  the  begining  of  June.  The  Elbrooz  chain,  which  many 
consider  as  terminating  nearly  i pposite  to  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  Caspian,  is  succeeded  by  the  IMassula  Mountains,  and 
then  by  IMount  Sevellan.  which,  rttaining  the  height  of 
12.000  feet,  throws  out  numerous  rx.mifications,  bj’  whi  h it 
becomes  linked  with  Mount  Ararat.  This  celebrated  moun- 
tain, situated  as  a common  property  on  the  borders  of  Rus- 
sia. Persia,  and  Turkey,  possesses  the  loftiest  summit  of  IVest 
Asia,  and  forms  the  common  link  by  which  the  N.  and  W. 
ranges  of  I’ersia  are  united.  The  latter,  (^Y.  range.)  com- 
mencing in  the  N.AY.,  in  the  mountains  of  Koordistan.  is 
continued  S.  in  a broad  and  elevated  belt  till  it  reaches  iat, 
34°  N..  then  changes  its  direction  to  S.E..  and  under  dif- 
ferent names  spreads  out  and  forms  .several  .separate  ranges. 
One  of  these,  proceeding  E.,  forms  the  S.  range  already  re- 
ferred to,  as  separating  the  great  plateau  from  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Geolocjy  and  Minerals. — The  whole  of  the  interior  of  Per- 
sia, with  very  few  exceptions,  appears  to  be  occupied  by 
strata  belonging  to  the  tert>'iry  formation.  A belt  of  se 
condary  strata  .stretches  from  N.  to  S..  near  the  frontiers  oi 
Afghanistan;  and  on  the  \V.  ef  the  great  plateau,  a .similar 
belt  has  been  traced  among  tV'e  mountains  Granite  and 
crystalline  schists  form  a great  part  of  the  mounrains  which 
extend  across  the  S.  of  Kerman,  but  tbssei-ocis  are  raorr 
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largely  dereloped  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  N.  In  the 
Eibrooz,  the  effects  of  remote  volcanic  agency  are  strongly 
manifested;  and  the  rocks  v’hich  bound  the  alluvial  plain 
of  Lake  Ooroomeeyah  on  the  W.,  are  also  volcanic.  A cele- 
brated mineral  peculiar  to  Persia  is  the  turquoise,  the  most 
valuable  mines  of  which,  producing  gems  of  surpassing 
beaut}",  and  in  considerable  quantities,  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nishapoor,  to  the  W.  of  Meshed.  Among  the  metals,  iron, 
argentiferous  lead,  copper,  and  antimoii}",  are  said  to  be 
abundant.  Rock-salt  may  be  obtained  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties in  almost  every  quarter,  and  suli)hur  is  dug  almost  solid 
from  the  crumbling  cone  of  !Mount  Demavend.  Naphtha  is 
found  in  many  places;  a celebrated  gum  or  bitumen,  called 
mumea,  is  collected  in  Pars;  and  not  only  is  marble  of  the 
finest  quality  quarried,  but  coal  is  also  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Azerbaijan. 

Rivers  and  Lukes. — The  absence  of  sufficient  water  is  one 
of  the  great  disadvantages  suffered  in  Persia.  Except  the 
Aras,formingthe  N.W.  frontier,  the  Sefeed-Rood  and  Goorgan, 
which  enter  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Kerah,  Karoon,  Jerahi, 
&c..  affluents  of  the  Tigris  and  Shat-el-Arab,  in  Khoozistan, 
and  the  Bund-emeer.  in  Pars,  the  rivers  are  quite  insignifi- 
cant, and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  arid  and 
unproductive.  Throughout  the  central  plateau,  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  running  water.  Prom  the  S.  slopes  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  which  rise  from  its  N.  edge,  much  water, 
partly  the  produce  of  peritetual  snow,  necessarily  descends 
in  numerous  streams,  which  soon  reach  the  borders  of 
parched  and  sandy  deserts,  and  are  immediately  absorbed. 
The  N.  slopes  are  so  near  the  basin  of  the  Caspian,  to  which 
they  all  belong,  that  the  water  which  they  supply,  though 
often  in  such  excess  as  to  inundate  the  plains  below,  has 
too  shoi’t  a course  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  into  rivei  s.  The 
principal  exception  is  furnished  by  the  Sefeed-Rood  or 
White  River,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Koordistan, 
has  found  or  worn  for  itself  a channel,  usually  several 
hundred,  and  sometimes  1000  feet  below  the  general  level 
of  the  table-laud,  till  it  breaks  through  the  mountains  of 
Massula.  into  a long  valley,  interposed  between  two  of  its 
ranges,  and  finally  reaches  the  Caspian  Sea  by  the  celebrated 
Rudbar  Pass  in  the  Elbrooz.  after  a course  of  about  350 
mites.  In  Persia,  there  are  more  than  .30  salt  lakes  which 
have  no  outlets.  Lake  Ooroomeeyah.  70  miles  long  by  32 
miles  broad,  receives  14  rivers;  yet  its  waters  are  so  bitter 
and  saline,  that  no  fish  can  live  in  them.  Near  it  are  some 
remarkable  petrifaction  pouds.  Lake  Bakhtegan  is  00  miles 
long,  and  receives  all  the  waters  of  the  vales  of  Morgaub 
or  .ilurgaub,  Merdasht,  and  Korbal.  Presh  water  lakes  are 
numerous,  but  of  limited  extent,  and  are  nearly  all  situated 
‘n  the  province  of  Mazanderan. 

Climate. — On  the  central  plateau,  the  climate  is  intensely 
cold  in  winter,  and  excessively  hot  in  summer.  The  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  however,  makes  the  air  geneialiy 
pure  and  the  sky  cloudless.  The  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  scorched  up  in  summer  by  a burning  heat,  and 
become  so  unhealthy,  that  all  the  inhabitants  who  have 
the  means  retire  to  the  adjacent  mountains.  Henry  Martin 
found  the  thermometer  here  125°  in  the  shade.  The  sur- 
face of  the  Casj)ian  Sea  being  83  feet  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  its  shores  in  summer  experience  a tropical 
heat.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  N.  mountain  ranges,  snow  fiills 
early  in  November.  In  such  situations,  as  at  Teheran,  ice 
is  seen  up  to  the  middle  of  .March  ; cold  winds  from  the  N. 
prevail  in  April,  and  even  during  summer  great  and  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature  are  not  uncommon.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  mountains,  in  the  plains  of  Ghilau  and  Mazan- 
deran, the  climate  is  like  that  of  a tropical  region,  in  which 
a dry  and  a rainy  season  regularly  alternate,  and  vegetation 
has  a luxuriance  not  often  met  with  in  much  lower  lati- 
tudes. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  <fic. — The  long  belt  of  sandy  shores 
which  line  the  Persian  Gulf  is  nearly  as  barren  as  the 
desert  table-land  of  the  interior,  except  where  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  plantations  of  date-trees,  which  here  find  a 
genial  climate,  and  grow  to  great  perfection.  Among  the 
mountains  of  Khoozistan,  Bakhtiyari,  and  Looristan,  forests 
of  oak  and  other  trees  are  not  uncommon,  though  in  gene- 
ral they  are  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  degenerate  into  a 
low  jungle.  But,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lofty  ranges  which 
overlook  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  dense  and  magnificent  forests 
of  oak,  beech,  elm,  and  walnut,  intermingled  with  box-trees, 
tfypre.sses,  and  cedars.  Along  the  slopes  extensive  open 
glades  often  occur,  where  the  ground  becomes  covered  with 
J rich  herbage,  on  which  numerous  herds  of  cattle  are  reared, 
chiefly  for  the  dairy.  Lower  down,  though  still  at  some 
thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  wheat  and  barley  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  In  the  level  and  rich  plains  below,  vege- 
tation of  every  kind  is  remarkably  luxuriant.  The  sugar- 
cane and  orange  come  to  perfection,  and  are  common  ; the 
pomegranate  grows  wild,  the  cotton-plant  and  mulberry  are 
extensively  and  successfully  cultivated  large  tr.acts  are  oc- 
cupied t"'  the  vine,  and  orchards  loaded  with  exquisite 
fruits — rigs,  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apples,  .and 
pears — occur  in  every  (luarter.  The  swampy  shores  of  the 
Gsigpian  are  covered  with  a tall  growth  of  saline  plants  and 
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canes,  available  for  braiding,  and  many  oth'  i aomestJC  pur- 
poses. In  these  low  plains,  the  only  grain  under  “xtensive 
and  regular  culture  is  rice;  and  principal  auxiliaiy 
crops  are  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  inadder,  and  tobacco 
Another  rice  district,  of  large  extent,  occurs  in  Azerbaijan, 
where  large  rice-fields,  producing  rich  crops,  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  low  fiats  which  surround  Lake  Goroomee- 
yah. 

In  Persia  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  dairy,  hut 
the  stock  is  generally  of  an  inferior  descri])tion  : though  black 
cattle,  of  great  .size  and  beauty,  distinguished  by  the  Indian 
hump,  are  not  uncommon  in  Mazanderan.  Sheep  and  goals 
are  much  more  numerous.  The  former  furnish  the  far 
gr.  ater  part  of  the  animal  food  which  is  used,  and  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  clothing ; the  wool  being  not  only  ex- 
tensively spun  and  woven,  but  often  allowed  to  remaiii  on 
the  skins,  which  are  formed  at  once  into  cloaks  and  jackets. 
The  latter,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Kerman,  yield  a 
wool  little  inferior  to  that  of  Cashmere.  The  other  domestic 
animals  are  asses,  generally  of  a large  and  superior  descri[> 
tiou;  mules,  remarkably  strong  and  hardy,  and  used,  more 
than  any  other  animal,  for  transport ; horses,  much  improved 
by  crossing  with  those  of  Arabia,  and  tamous  for  .strength, 
speed,  and  beauty;  and  camels,  which  are  n.atives  of  Persia. 
The  more  remarkable  wild  animals  are  the  lion,  occasionally 
seen  in  Earsistan.  and  a few  other  places;  leopards,  in- 
cluding the  chetah,  used  for  hunting;  tiger-cats,  lynxes, 
bears,  wild  boars,  hyenas,  wolves,  jackalls,  porcupines, 
argali  or  mountain  .sheep,  and  hooz  or  mountain  goats. 
Among  the  birds  are  pheasa.nts.  frequenting  the  plains  on 
the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Caspian  ; pelicans  and  bu.stards  along 
the  sandy  borders,  and  often  far  in  the  interior  of  the  de- 
serts; blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  other  well-known  songsters, 
but  more  especially  the  bulbul  or  eastern  nightingale. 
Locusts,  which  often  commit  fearful  ravages,  are  included 
amoTig  the  destructive  insects.  Fish  abound  in  the  Cas- 
pian and  on  the  shores  of  the  Perfuan  Gulf.  At  the  mouths 
of  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  former,  valuable  sturgeon 
fishei’ies  are  carried  on,  chiefly  by  Russia.  The  rivers  con- 
tain few  fish : and  Ooroomeeyah,  the  largest  of  the  lakes,  is 
wholly  destitute  of  them. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  Persia  are  more  nu- 
merous than  important,  though  in  a few  articles  they  con- 
tinue to  retain  some  of  the  celebrity  which  they  acquired 
in  early  times.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  various 
kind.s  of  silk  goods,  as  taffetas,  velvets,  and  brocades,  made 
extensively  at  Ispahan,  Kashan,  Astrabad.  Yezd,  and  other 
places,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  export,  particu- 
larly to  Turkey  and  Russiag  carpets  atid  felts  in  Khorassan 
and  many  of  the  central  distiicts  of  Irak-Ajemee;  Arabian 
cloaks  and  woollen  stuffs,  made  in  Khoozistan,  and  in  large 
demand  in  the  country,  as  well  as  Arabia;  shawls,  in  imita- 
tion of  those  of  Cashmere,  made  of  the  fine  wool  of  the 
goats  of  Kerman  ; the  fire-arms  of  Kermanshah ; the  swords, 
dagger.s,  and  other  cutlery  of  Ispahan.  Sheeraz.  and  Meshed; 
the  copper-ware  of  Kashan ; the  gold  brocades  of  Ispahan. 
Coarse  woollens  and  cottons,  once  made  to  a very  great  ex- 
tent, for  the  clothing  of  the  poorer  classes,  have  in  numerous 
instances  been  entirely  supplanted  by  the  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter products  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  the  counti-y  is  extensive, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  roads  except  such  as 
are  traversed  by  car.avans  of  mules,  by  which  the  internal 
trade  is  wholly  carried  on.  The  principal  articles  imported 
from  the  E.  are  muslins,  leather,  lambs’-skins,  stuffs  of 
camels’-hair,  shawls,  nankeen,  china,  glass,  hardware,  am- 
ber, coral,  precious  stones,  saffron,  indiigo,  spices,  Ac.  The 
exports  to  the  E.  are  velvets,  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  Ac. 
from  Ispahan  and  Yezd;  articles  in  gold  and  silver,  bronze 
lamps,  copperware.  Ac.  from  Kashati ; mats,  lackered  ware, 
ivory  ornaments,  dates,  lemons,  and  tobacco  from  Sheeraz ; 
and  shawls  and  some  other  articles  from  Kerman.  The 
total  value  of  exports  is  estimated  at  from  $15,000,000  to 
$17,000,000  annually.  The  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
furnish  many  important  items.  The  traffic  of  the  former, 
carried  on  chiefly  at  the  ports  of  Enzellee,  Balfurosh,and 
Astrabad,  is  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  Hussia:  that 
of  the  latter,  formerly  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  port  of  Gom- 
broon, but  now  much  more  at  that  of  Bassorah,  employs 
a considerable  number  of  vessels,  owned  for  the  uiost  part 
by  Armenian,  Arab,  and  Indian  traders.  By  this  latter 
channel.  Great  Britain  sends  to  Persia  broadcloths  and  other 
woolhiiis,  cotton  goods,  shawls,  jewelry,  arm.s,  cutlery, 
watches,  earthen  and  glassware,  metals,  Ac.,  leceiving  in 
return  chiefly  silk,  gall-nuts,  inadder.  and  othei  dyes.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  British  cottons  imported  at  'J'rebi- 
zond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  intended  for  the  Persian  markets. 
Though  Persia  has  a considerable  extent  of  sea-coast,  both 
along  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  possesses  very 
few  vessels  of  any  description,  both  its  coasting  trade  and  its 
more  distant  commerce  being  almost  entirely  carried  on  in 
foreign  bottoms. 

Government. — The  sovereign  of  Persia  is  an  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  despot.  Ills  principal  ministers  are  the 
vizier  azem  or  grand  vizier,  and  the  ameer,  a doulah  or 
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iord  high  treasurer,  the  former  commanding  the  army  in 
the  sovereigJi’s  absence,  and  managing  all  foreign  afhiirs, 
add  the  latter  superintending  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  whatever  relates  to  the  interior;  both  ministers,  though 
the  mere  slaves  of  their  master,  are.  in  regard  to  all  other 
perscms.  as  absolute  as  himself.  Each  province  is  governed 
by  a beglerbeg  or  sardar.  generally  a pi-ince  of  the  blood  or 
high  noble,  who  appoints  his  lieutenants  or  hakims,  under 
whom  there  is  a long  series  of  subordinates.  For  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  there  are  two  classes  of  courts — one, 
called  which  decides  according  to  the  Koran;  the 

other,  called  urf.  deciding  according  to  customary  law.  The 
j'evenue  chiefly  derived  from  land  and  poll  taxes,  import 
and  export  duties,  tributes  from  nomadic  tribes,  &c.,  has 
been  estimated  at  from  $7,000,000  to $10,000,000.  The  stand- 
iuii  army  comprises  about  13.000  men,  w'ho  have  received 
European  discipline;  but  the  chief  force  con.sists  of  irregu- 
lars, who  on  emergencies  may  exceed  200,000  men,  a large 
proportion  of  them  being  cavalry,  who  perform  feudatory 
service. 

Inhabitants,  dc. — The  population  is  very  mixed.  The 
Parsees,  who  appear  to  preserve  more  fully  than  the  rest  a 
purity  of  descent  from  the  ancient  Persians,  are  now  nearly 
confined  to  the  city  of  Yezd  and  some  tow'us  in  Kerman, 
where  they  still  retain  fire-worship.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  settled  districts  generally  are  descended  from 
Persians,  Turks.  Tartars,  Georgians,  Armenians.  Arabs,  and 
all  the  other  nations  who  have  at  different  periods  held 
sway  in  the  country.  They  are  iMohammedans  of  the  Sheeah 
(Shiah)  sect,  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  three  first  caliphs, 
on  which  and  other  accounts,  there  is  between  them  and  the 
Turks,  Arabs,  Bokharese,  and  most  other  Mussulmen,  a 
perpetual  feud.  The  nomadic  tilbes  consistof  Arabs  in  the  S. ; 
Toorkomans,  Monguls  and  Oozbeks  in  the  E.  and  N.E. ; and 
Koords  in  the  W.  They  live  in  tents,  subsisting  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  herds  and  on  plunder;  and  they  furnish  the 
most  part  of  the  armed  force.  The  Persians  are  a handsome, 
active,  and  generally  warlike  people.  Their  complexion 
varies  from  fair  to  dark  olive,  having  straight,  jet  black 
hair,  a quick,  lively  imagination,  and  agreeable  address. 
They  are  versatile  and  pliable,  but  insincere  and  immoral 
iu  tiieir  habits.  Polygamy  is  both  authorized  and  encou- 
raged, and  all  the  evils  which  it  engenders  are  everyvvhere 
displaj'ed.  The  intellectual  qualities  of  the  Persians  are 
naturally  of  a high  order,  and  enabled  them  at  a very  early 
period  to  take  a lead  in  civilization.  The  Persian  forms  one 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  great  family  of  Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  softness  and 
harmony,  which  admirably  adapt  it  to  the  lighter  forms  of 
poetry.  It  has  the  same  written  character  as  the  Arabic, 
which  in  other  respects  it  greatly  resembles.  The  Persians 
po.ssess  numerous  works  both  in  literature  and  science: 
those  in  the  former  bear  a high  reputation ; those  in  the 
latter,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  mathematics, 
are  of  a very  un.satisfactory  and  puerile  description. 

Pnpulution. — The  population  of  Persia  is  variously  given. 
The  following  estimate  is  probably  not  fivr  from  the  truth. 
Modern  Persians,  comprising  a mixture  of  ancient  Persians, 
Tartars.  Arabs,  and  Georgians,  10,000,000;  Parsees,  100.000; 
Afghans  of  Cabool,  500i)00;  Ghelaky,  50,000;  Armenians. 
70,000;  Jews,  35,000;  Sabians,  or  disciples  of  John,  10,000; 
nomadic  or  wandering  tribes,  (13  in  number,)  239,500;  Ara- 
bian tribes  and  Arabian  fishermen,  140,000;  and  Koords, 
155,000;  total,  11,299.500,  besides  28  other  Turkish  tribes. 

Diviswns. — The  ancient  and  modern  divisions  of  Persia, 
and  their  chief  towns,  are  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table: — 


Modern  Names. 

Ancient  Names. 

Chief  Towns. 

Azerbaijan. 

Media  Atropatene. 

Tabreez. 

Irak  Ajemee. 

Media  Magna. 

Teheran. 

Ardelau. 

Elymais. 

Sennah. 

I,oori.stan. 

Syro-.Media. 

Khoozistan, 

Su.-iiaua. 

Shooster. 

Pars. 

Persis. 

Sheeraz. 

Laristan, 

Mesambria. 

Lar. 

Kerman. 

Karmania. 

Kerman. 

Ghilan. 

County  of  Gelae. 

Reshd. 

Mazanderan. 

County  of  Japyri. 

Balfroo.sh. 

Astrabad. 

Hyrcania. 

Astrabad. 

Khorassan. 

Aria. 

Nishitpoor. 

Yezd. 

Artacene. 

Yezd. 

History. — Few  nations  have  undergone  so  many  remark- 
able changes,  and  nr.ne,  perhaps,  (if  we  except  the  Chinese.) 
have  continued  so  long  to  perform  a prominent  part  on  the 
great  stage  of  the  world.  At  almost  the  earliest  period  of 
authentic  history,  we  find  Persia  occupying  a conspicuous 
place  among  the  surrounding  nations.  Our  limits,  how- 
ever, will  permit  us  only  to  glance  at  a few  of  the  most  pro- 
minent dynasties  and  important  events  iu  her  long  and 
changeful  career.  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  most  renowned  and 
powerful  of  all  the  sovereigns  who  have  swayed  the  Persian 
Bcentre.  in  560  b.  c.  came  into  possession  of  the  united  crowns 
of  Persia  and  Media,  and  soon  extended  his  dominions  over 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  He  was  succeeded,  529  b.  c.,  by 
his  son,  Cambyses,  who  conquered  Egypt.  About  the  year 
490  B.  c.,  Xerxes,  fourth  king  in  succession  from  Cambyses, 
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marched  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  the  most  gigantic  arma 
ment  which  the  world  has  yet  beheld : but  after  a succes.sior 
of  disasters  and  defeats,  he  narrowly  escaped  from  falling  iritc 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  by  an  almost  solitary  flight  acrosj 
the  Hellespont.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  decline 
of  the  Persian  power;  its  downfall  was  completed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  333  b.c.  After  undergoing  various  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  the  Persian  power  again  rose  under  the 
Sassanian  dynasty  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era,  and  attained  the  highest  prosperity  under  the 
celebrated  Chosroes,  (Khosru  Nushernwan.)  who  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century  ruled  over  realms  scarcely  less  ex- 
tensive than  those  possessed  by  Xerxes.  A century  later, 
and  the  armies  of  Mohammed  had  overrun  not  only  E^ersia, 
but  the  greater  part  of  Central  and  We.stern  Asia.  The  Sas- 
sanian dynasty  was  overthrown,  and  other  changes  still 
moie  important  were  effected;  among  which  the  most  re- 
markable was  the  extirpation  of  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  Persians,  and  the  general  adoption  of  Mahommedan- 
ism.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Sel- 
jookian  Turks  from  Central  Asia  succeeded  iu  placing  the 
Sultan  Togrul  Bey  upon  the  Persian  throne.  In  the  eai  ly 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  famous  Jenghis  Khan 
made  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  700,000  Moguls,  and 
crushing  all  opposition,  ruled  Persia  with  a rod  of  iron.  A 
century  and  a half  later,  Timur  or  Tamerlane,  with  his 
Tartar  myriads,  overran  Persia,  spreading  desolation 
wherever  they  appeared.  Timur  died  in  1404.  The  Soofee 
dynasty,  founded  by  Ismael  Shah  in  1502,  reached  its 
greatest  prosperity  during  the  reign  of  Abbas  the  Great, 
from  1586  to  1627.  The  sceptre  of  Persia  was  held  fi-om 
1736  to  1747  by  Nadir  Shah,  a general  who.se  prowess  and 
military  talents  had  raised  him  to  the  throne.  One  of  his 
most  memorable  exploits  was  the  invasion  of  India  in  1739, 
when  he  took  Delhi,  and  obtained  a booty  estimated  at 
more  than  $150,000,000.  His  great  qualities  were  counter- 
balanced by  cruelty  and  avarice,  and  he  was  assassinated 
iu  1747.  A period  of  confusion  followed.  In  1795.  Aga  Mo- 
hammed Khan  Kajar,  the  founder  of  the  pre.sent  Kajar 
dynasty,  ascended  the  throne.  Before  he  had  reigned  two 
years,  he  was  murdered  by  his  attendants,  in  1797.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Feth  Ali  Shah.  The  most  re- 
markable events  of  his  reign  w ere  two  disastrous  wars  w ith 
Russia — the  one  ending  in  1813,  with  the  loss  of  extensive 
territories  on  the  Caspian;  the  other  in  1828,  with  the  loss 
of  Erivan  and  all  the  country  N.  of  the  Aras,  (Araxes.)  In 
1833  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Mahommed  Mirza. 
Until  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Persia  had  no  diplomatic 
relations  with  Western  Europe;  but  since  that  period,  the 
sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  and  Persia  have  been  in  friendly 
alliance;  the  troops  of  the  shah  have  been  disciplined  by 
British  officers,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  paid  as 

subsidies  to  the  Persian  government. Adj.  and  inhab. 

Persi.vn,  pertshau  or  pert-she-an ; (L.  Per/sicus.) 

PE1\/S1  A.  a post-township  in  the  N.W\  part  of  Cattaraugus 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Railroad.  Pop.  1955. 

PERSIAN  GULF,  (anc.  Pbrisicus  Sihius,  or  Pirhicum 
Mafre,)  an  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Arabia  and 
Persia.  Lat.  from  24°  to  30°  N.,  Ion.  from  48°  to  56°  30'  E. 
Length,  550  miles ; greatest  breadth,  220  miles.  At  its  N .W". 
extremity  it  receives  the  Shat-el-Arab  (formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris)  and  the  Karoon.  It  communi- 
cates E.  with  the  Arabian  Sea  by  a strait  50  miles  across.  It 
contains  numerous  islands,  the  principal  being  Kishm,  Or- 
mus,  Busheab,  and  Karak,  off  its  N.  or  Persian  coast,  and  the 
East  India  Company's  and  Bahrein  Islands,  on  its  Arabian 
side;  around  the  last  named  an  extensive  pearl-fishery  exists. 
The  shores  are  almost  everywhere  sterile  and  arid ; on  them 
are  the  cities  of  Bassorah  and  Bushire,  and  the  towns  of  Con- 
goon,  Nakilo,  Gombroon,  Zabarah,  El  Katif,  and  Graue. 

PERSIE.  peWsee.  a chapel  district  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth, 
compri.sing  the  Highland  district  of  Bendochy,  and  some 
others.  Pop.  about  1000. 

IHIRSIEN.  See  Persia. 

PEU/SIFER.  apost-tow'nshipofKno\'CO.,Tllinols.  Pop.788. 

PEBSIM'.MON  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

PEIUSON.  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Virginia.  Area,  estimated  at  370  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  Hycootee  River,  and  the  Xeuse  ri.ses 
within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  of  mo 
derate  size;  the  .soil  is  generally  fertile.  Formed  in  1791, 
and  named  from  General  Thomas  Person,  of  Granvilh-  co.. 
North  Carolina.  Capital,  Roxborough.  Pop.  11,221,  of  whom 
6026  w'ere  free,  and  5195  slaves. 

PERTAUBGHUll,  per-tawb-gQr'.  a fortified  towm  of  Hin- 
dostan,  province  of  Malwah ; lat.  24°  2'  N.,  Ion.  74°  51'  E 

PEHTAUBGHUB,  a town  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Ooda 
on  the  Sye.  90  miles  S.E.  of  Lucknow.  Pop.  10.000. 

PEIUTENH  ALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford 

PERTH,  or  PEBTHSHIHE,  perth'shir,  a large  and  im- 
portant county  in  the  centre  of  Scotland,  E.  of  tho  Frith  of 
Tay.  Length  and  breadth  about  60  miles  each.  The  area  has 
been  estimated  at  2588  miles,  or  1,656,.320  acres,  of  which  up- 
wards of  1,000,000  acres  are  arable  or  adapted  to  pasture : hut 
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according  to  some  authorities,  the  area  above  given  is  much 
below  the  truth.  Pop.  in  1851,  138,660.  The  surface  is  ex- 
tremely diversified.  This  county  compris?s  both  a highland 
and  a lowland  region.  The  Grampians  extend  through  it 
in  a N.E.  direction,  and  are  composed  of  granite  and  primary 
slate.  The  principal  mountains  are  Benia wers.  3945  feet  in 
height ; Ben-More,  3819  feet  in  height.  The  principal  lochs 
are  Lochs  Tay.  Earn.  Rannoch,  and  Ericht.  Perthshire  is 
wholly  drained  by  the  Tay  and  its  affluents,  the  Earn,  &c.,  ex- 
cept in  its  S.  part,  which  is  watered  by  the  Teith.  Allan,  and 
Devon.  The  Carse  of  Gowrie.  on  the  Tay.  is  a deep  alluvial 
clay,  and  among  the  most  productive  land  in  Britain ; the  soil 
in  the  mountain  districts  is  mostly  light,  and  chiefly  adapted 
for  pasturage;  sheep  and  cattle-breeding  being  extensively 
followed.  Agriculture  has,  however,  greatly  improved,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  and  fruits  are  raised  for  exportation.  A large 
part  of  the  county  has  within  the  last  century  been  planted 
with  woods.  Some  coal  is  rai.sed  in  the  S.E.;  limestone, 
sandstone,  marble,  and  slate  are  generally  abundant,  and 
lead  is  found  in  some  places.  Railways  traverse  the  E. 
part  of  the  county,  and  communicate  with  Edinburgh, 
Stirling,  Perth,  ana  Dundee,  extending  N.to  Aberdeen.  Prin- 
cipal towns,  Perth,  Crieff,  and  Dumblane.  It  sends  1 mem- 
ber to  the  IIou.se  of  Commons. 

PERTH,  (L.  PerUhia,  or  B^Ptha^)  a city,  royal,  parliament- 
ary, and  municipal  burgh,  and  capital  of  the  above  county, 
formerly  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  in  a plain  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tay.  here  crossed  by  a noble  bridge  of  9 arches, 
880  feet  in  length.  33  miles  N.N.W.  of  Edinburgh.  Lat.  56° 
23' 50"  N.,  Ion.  3°  26' 20"  W.  Pop.  of  the  city,  including  4 
parishes,  in  1851,  22.232;  of  royal  burgh.  14,681 ; of  parlia- 
mentary (1861)  25,251.  It  is  partially  enclosed  by  richly- 
wooded  hills,  well  and  substantially  built,  and  has  altogether 
a wealthy  and  elegant  appearance.  On  its  N.  and  S.  sides  are 
2 spacious  parks,  called  Inches.  The  principal  public  edifices 
are  the  church  of  St.  John,  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
erected  in  the  fifth  century,  with  a square  tower  155  feet  in 
lieight,  and  divided  into  three  distinct  places  of  worship,  nu- 
merous other  churches  and  chapels,  the  public  reservoir, 
county  buildings,  central  model  prison  for  Scotland,  county 
infirmary,  lunatic  asylum,  large  barracks,  the  Marshall  Mo- 
nument, appropriated  to  the  public,  with  a library  of  6000 
volumes,  the  Museum  of  the  Perth  Literary  and  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  the  town-ball,  and  King  James  VI.’s  Hospital, 
'erth  has  an  educational  seminary — an  elegant  structure,  a 
grammar  school,  an  academy,  and  several  other  endowed 
schools.  4 weekly  newspapers,  2 local  and  4 branch  banks, 
and  a custom-house.  'The  Tay  is  navigable  to  the  city  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burden,  and  extensive  works  have 
been  undertaken  for  forming  a new  harbor  and  wet-dock. 
The  general  terminus  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Perth,  the 
Central,  the  Scottish  Midland,  and  the  Dundee,  Perth  and 
Aberdeen  R.ailways — an  elegant  building — is  situated  in 
the  W.  suburbs:  and  the  Dundee  Railway  cros.ses  the  Tay 
by  a wooden  bridge.  The  principal  manufactures  are  those 
of  colored  cotton  stuffs,  ginghams,  shawls,  &c. ; and  here 
are  flax-spinning  mills,  bleachfields,  several  distilleries, 
breweries,  corn  mills,  iron  foundries,  rope-walks,  tanneries, 
and  dye-works.  The  glove  trade  has  declined.  Ship-build- 
Ing  is  an  extensive  and  increasing  interest,  and  the  salmon 
fisheries  in  the  Tay  are  very  valuable,  about  225  tons  of  fish 
being  sent  to  Loudon  annually.  The  foreign  exports  are 
trifling,  but  the  coastwise  exports  include,  besides  fish,  large 
quantities  of  potatoes,  chiefly  to  London,  corn,  timber,  and 
slates.  In  1851,  the  registered  shipping  of  the  port  com- 
prised 68  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  5535  tons ; the 
vessels  entered  were,  coastwise,  351,  (tons,  20,985;)  colonial. 
3,  (tons,  681;)  and  foreign.  54,  (tons,  5042;)  ves.sels  cleared 
coastwise,  292,  (tons,  17,513;)  and  foreign,  11,  Hons,  1208.) 
About  2 miles  N.  of  the  city  is  Scone,  long  a royal  residence ; 
the  palace,  rebuilt  by  its  owner,  Earl  Mansfield,  is  now  an 
elegant  modern  mansion.  Perth  appears  to  have  been  an  im- 
portant station  under  the  Romans,  at  the  meeting  of  three 
great  highways,  and  it  has  some  remains  which  have  been 
attributed  to  Agricola,  with  various  ruins  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  It  was  also  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  Scottish 
kings,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  historical  events,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  its  capture  and  the  carrying  off  of 
its  records  by  Edward  I.  of  England,  in  1298;  the  murder  of 
James  I.  in  1437 ; the  capture  of  the  town  by  Montrose  in 
1644 ; its  capitulation  to  Crc/inwell  in  1651 ; and  its  occupa- 
tion. first  by  the  Viscount  Dundee  in  1689,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Highlanders  in  1715  and  1745.  Its  vicinity  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  tracts  in  Scotland.  The  burgh  sends  1 member 
‘o  the  House  of  Commons. 

PERTH,  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
t^'nlton  CO.,  New  York,  45  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1085. 

PERTH,  a town  in  the  N.  part  of  New  Brunswick,  capital 
of  the  CO.  of  Victoria. 

PERTH,  an  inland  county  of  Canada  West,  near  Lake 
Huron,  comprises  an  area  of  698  square  miles.  Numerous 
small  streams  rise  in  the  county,  and  it  is  intersected  by 
the  Toronto  and  Goderich  Railroad.  Capi  tal,  Stratford.  Pop. 
in  1852,  / 5,545. 
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PERTH,  a post-town  of  Canada  We.st,  capital  of  Ihj 
united  cos.  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Tay,  which  has  been  rendered  navigable  to  the  Rideau 
Canal,  a distance  of  7 miles,  by  means  of  5 locks,  capable  of 
admitting  barges  carrying  from  80  to  90  tons.  It  contains 
be.sides  the  county  buildings,  churches  of  4 or  5 denomina 
tions,  agencies  of  4 assurance  companies,  a branch  bank,  e 
newspaper  office,  about  20  stores,  and  manufactures  of  iron 
castings,  machinery,  &c.  Pop.  about  2000. 

PERTH,  a district  of  West  Australia,  intersected  by  lal 
32°  S.,  Ion.  116°  E..  having  W.  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  m thf 
other  sides  the  districts  of  Twiss.  York,  and  Murray.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Swan  River,  which  has,  10  miles  from  its 
mouth,  the  town  of  Perth,  the  capital  of  the  colony. 

PERTH,  the  capital  of  West  Australia,  and  of  the  co.  of 
Perth,  on  the  Swan  River.  10  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean;  lat.  .31°  57'  21"  S.,  Ion.  115°  52'  45"  K. 

PERTH,  a town  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  co.  of  Cornwall, 
12  miles  from  Launceston,  on  the  South  Esk. 

PERTH  AM'BOY^  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  of 
Middlesex  co.,  New  Jersey,  at  the  head  of  Raritan  Bay,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  Raritan  River,  36  miles  N.E.  of  'Trenton, 
and  25  miles  from  New  York.  It  is  situated  in  Perth  Am- 
boy township,  on  the  left  or  N.  bank  of  the  Raritan  River, 
and  at  the  S.  end  of  Staten  Island  Sound,  about  2 miles  N.E. 
of  South  Amboy,  where  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
connects  with  steamboats  running  to  and  from  New  York 
The  harbor  is  good  and  easily  accessible.  The  village  contains 
4 churches,  an  academy,  a lock  factory,  and  a stoneware 
pottery.  The  shipping  of  the  port.  .Tune  30. 1852.  amounted 
to  an  aggregate  of  21,651  tons  enrolled  and  licensed,  of  which 
20,853  tons  were  employed  in  the  coast  trade,  and  4759  tons 
in  steam  navigation.  During  the  year.  8 vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  burden  of  1273  tons,  wmre  admeasured.  Incoipo- 
rated  in  1784,  Pop.  of  the  township.  2302. 

PER'THES,  paint,  a market-towm  of  France,  department 
of  Haute-Marne.  16  miles  N.IV.  of  Vassy.  Pop.  725. 

PER'THOIS,  paia'twS',  a former  district  of  France,  now 
forming  parts  of  the  departments  of  Manie  and  Haute- 
Marne.  Vitry-le-Fran^ais  was  the  capital. 

PERTHSHIRE,  a county  of  Scotland.  See  Perth. 

PER'TUIS,  p§R'twee^,  a town  of  France,  depaitment  of 
Vaucluse,  near  the  Durance,  38  miles  E.S.E.  of  Avignon. 
Pop.  in  1852.  4776. 

PERTUIS  BRETON.  pjR'twee'  brA'tANot,  and  PERTUIS 
D’ANTIOCHE,  p^ii'twee'  dSNs'te-osh',  straits  w'hich  .'^ejiarate 
the  island  of  Re  from  the  IV.  mainland  of  France,  the  dep.irt- 
ment  of  Charente-Inferieure,  and  from  the  island  of  Oleron. 

PERTtWOOD.  UPPER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

PERU,  pe-roo',  (Sp.  pron.  pa-roo',  written  also  in  ancient 
chronicles  Piru.  pe-root;  Vi'.Ptnm,  pA'roo';  L.  Peruh'ia.)  an 
extensive  country  of  South  America,  stretching  from  near 
the  equator  southward  along  the  AV.  side  of  the  continent 
'The  name,  as  formerly  applied,  included  an  immense  region 
not  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  pre.sent  Peruvian  re- 
public. An  extensive  territory  in  the  S..  called  Upper  Peru, 
was,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  powder  in  1824, 
formed  into  an  independent  state,  (in  1825.)  and  received 
the  appellation  of  Bolivia,  in  honor  of  Simon  Bolivai-.  its 
liberator.  No  inconsiderable  portions  of  the  ancient  Peru 
are  now  incorporated  with  the  territoiaes  of  the  Aigentine 
Republic  and  Chili.  The  province  of  Quito,  (nearly  corres- 
ponding to  the  present  Republic  of  Ecuador.)  previously  an 
independent  country,  was  for  a period  of  more  than  200 
years  united  with  Peru,  from  which,  however,  it  was  sepa- 
rated in  1718,  and  annexed  to  New  Granada.  (See  next 

article.) Adj.  and  inhab.  Peruvi.vn,  pe-roo've-.an,  (Sp. 

Peuu.vno.  pee-roo-d'no ; L.  PeruvWnus  ; Fr.  P£ruvien,  pA'- 
rii've-ANG/.) 

PERU,  Repubeic  of,  (Sp.  Pepuhlica  Peruana,  rA-poobfle-kJ 
pA-roo-dhrA;  Fr.  Kepuhliquedu  Perou.  rA'piib'leek'dii  pA'root) 
called  also  simply  PERU,  a state  of  South  America,  formed 
out  of  the  former  Spanish  vice-royalty  of  the  same  name, 
bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  N.  by 
Ecuador,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  river 
Tumbez,  E.  by  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  and  S.  by  Bolivia,  a portion 
of  the  boundary  here  being  formed  by  the  river  Loa.  It  ex- 
tends from  lat.  3°  35'  to  21° 48'  S.,  and  from  Ion.  68o  10'  to  80° 
41'  W.  Its  shape  is  very  irregular ; greatest  length  from  N.  to 
S..  1266  miles ; from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  about  1490  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  measured  on  a parallel  of  latitude,  about  360  miles. 
Between  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  S.  extremity  of  Peru,  where 
the  country  is  the  narrowest,  the  boundary  of  Bolivia 
approaches  to  within  about  50  miles  of  the  Pacific.  The 
coast-line  may  be  estimated  at  1950  miles.  Area  esti- 
mated at  370,000  square  miles,  which,  however,  can  Je 
only  an  approximate  to  the  true  area,  as  the  boundar}  m 
the  E.  is  not  definitely  settled.  Some  geographers  state  the 
greatest  breadth  of  the  country  at  700  miles,  and  estimate 
its  area  variously  at  tVorri  500,000  to  700,000  stjuare  miles. 
But,  according  to  the  Calendario  de  la  Republica  Peruana.” 
published  at  Lima  in  1849,  the  greatest  breadth  of  Peru  is 
only  105,  and  the  least  breadth  15  Spani.sh  leagues,  from 
which  data  the  area  cannot  pos.sibly  exceed  400,000  squar** 
miles. 
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Pt^fi/t/ie  nonntry.  Mountains,  <£-c. — Peru  exhibits  a great 
/ariry  of  pliysical  features,  and  all  on  the  grandest  scale. 
The  louhle  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  traverses  the  country 
from  S.K.  ro  N.W..  sejtarating  it  into  three  distinct  regions, 
differing  widely  from  each  other  in  climate,  soil,  and  vegeta- 
tion. Seen  from  the  coast,  these  mountains  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a vast  wall,  apparently  impassable.  The  region  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Andes  has  a width  varying 
from  o9  to  100  miles,  and  of  its  surface,  only  a very  small  por- 
tion is  habitable.  It  is  generally  rugged,  and  covered  with 
mountaijis  or  hills,  from  .500  to  10,000  feet  in  height,  consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  bare  rock,  wholly  divested  of  life  or 
vegetation.  It  is  only  where  streams  force  their  way  across 
this  tract,  from  the  Andes  towards  the  sea.  that  verdure  makes 
its  appearance,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  becomes 
practicable.  Hence  this  region,  in  which  only  the  transverse 
valleys,  under  favorable  circumstances,  are  fit  for  the  abode  of 
man,  is  generally  distinguished  as  Los  Valles,  (“  the  valleys.”) 
But  the  streams  from  the  mountains,  though  full  and  rapid 
above,  generally  sink  into  the  dry,  sandy  ground  lower  down, 
and  seldom  reach  the  sea:  while  most  of  them  are  but  occa- 
sional torrents,  flowing  during  the  rainy  season,  (of  the 
highlands.)  and  dry  nine  months  of  the  year.  On  the  most 
favored  portion  of  the  coast,  these  valleys  are,  on  an  average, 
12  miles  asunder,  but  they  are  more  frequently  separated 
by  intervals  of  15  or  20  miles.  Towards  the  they  are 
situated  at  greater  distances  from  each  other,  and  between 
Lambayeque  and  Sechura  there  intervenes  a dry  de.sert  of 
90  miles,  .\bove  the  maritime  Cordillera,  between  the  ridges 
of  the  Andes,  nature  assumes  quite  another  aspect,  and 
there  Las  Sierras,  as  the  elevated  region  is  generally  called,  is 
now  the  chief,  as  it  was  anciently  almost  the  exclusive  seat 
of  the  population  of  Peru.  Beyond,  or  E.  of  the  mountains, 
the  country  spreads  out  into  boundless  plains,  watered  by 
numerous  great  rivers,  (to  open  these  to  foreign  commerce 
attempts  have  recently  been  made  by  a company  formed  in 
the  United  States,)  and  covered  to  a great  extent  with  im- 
I penetrable  forests.  For  this  region  there  seems  to  be  no 
general  name;  but  it  is  sometimes  called  La  Tierra  de  los 
Indios  Bravos,  (“Land  of  the  fierce  Indians;”)  it  is  im- 
perfectly known,  and  many  ages  will  probably  elap.se  before 
it  becomes  occupied  by  men  of  European  race. 

The  Peruvian  Andes  and  their  branches  are  estimated  to 
occupy  200,000  square  miles  of  surface,  and  one  peak,  the 
Nevado  de  Chuquibamba,  rises  to  the  height  of  21,000  feet. 
Omati,  the  famous  but  nearly  extinct  volcano  of  Arequipa, 
(hit.  16°  20'  S..  Ion.  78°  12'  W..)  is  20,320  feet  high;  and  to 
the  S..  between  the  parallels  of  Arica  and  the  river  Loa,  are 
several  other  volcanic  cones  of  great  altitude.  The  two  prin- 
cipal chains  of  the  Andes,  viz.  the  Cordillera  of  the  Coast, 
with  a medium  height  of  15.000  feet,  and  the  Andes  proper, 
rising  to  an  average  of  17.000  feet  in  elevation,  here  enclose 
an  extensive  table-land  or  sierra,  naturally  distributed  into 
regions  differing  widely  in  character.  The  chief  are  the 
heights  of  Pasco,  of  Cuzco,  the  valleys  of  the  Kin  .Jauja, 
and  of  the  .Marafion.  The  first  of  these  lies  at  one  of  those 
points  where  the  branches  of  the  .indes  unite,  the  ridges 
sinking  into  an  elevated  plain,  which  has  here  a general 
height  of  1-1.000  feet.  This  region  is  traversed  by  chains  of 
hills  from  500  to  1000  feet  high,  and  has  everywhere  a 
rugged  and  forbidding  aspect.  Though  the  climate  is  the 
most  disagreeable  and  comfoidless  possible,  and  the  Puna,  or 
difficulty  of  respiration,  is  severely  felt,  yet  the  veins  of  the 
precious  metals,  with  which  this  region  abounds,  have 
attracted  to  it  a comparatively  dense  population  ; and  it  has 
been  more  frequently  visited,  and  more  fully  described  by 
strangers,  than  the  smiling  and  luxuriant  regions  lower 
down.  'The  table-land  of  Cuzco,  extending  from  the  H.  fron- 
tier of  Peru  to  lat.  12°  .30'  S.,  has  a length  of  about  150  miles, 
and  a width  of  lOO  miles.  At  the  city  of  Cuzco,  lat.  13°  30' 
S.,  it  has  an  absolute  elevation  of  11  380  feet,  but  sinks 
rapidly  towards  the  N.,  so  that  at  the  banks  of  the  Kin  Man- 
taro  it  i.«  not  probably  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  the  heights  of  Pasco  there  is  no  cultivation  whatever. 
But  here,  from  the  S.  and  most  elevated  part  of  Cuzco,  where 
the  quinoa  (Cliinopndium  quinoa)  is  cultiv.ated.  to  the  planta- 
tions of  sugar-cane  at  its  N.  extremity,  we  find  most  of  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  Europe  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
valley  of  the  Jauja  adjoins  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  descend- 
ing rajiidly  S.  about  100  miles,  and  resembles  in  general  cha- 
racter the  lower  portion  of  Cuzco.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
populous  part  of  Peru,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  known. 
The  valley  of  the  Marafion,  from  lat.  10°  to  5°  S.,  is  for  th« 
first  100  miles  little  more  than  a narrow  defile  descending 
rapidly ; it  then  becomes,  for  200  miles,  a wide  and  fertile 
v.alley,  having  a mean  absolute  height  of  about  3000  feet 
The  i’ongo  of  llentema,  at  its  N.  termination,  is  but  1250  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Lillies  and  Rivers. — On  the  table-land  of  Pasco  lie.  at  no 
great  distance  asunder,  the  Lake  of  Llauricocha,  whence 
issues  the  Marafion ; the  Lake  of  Chiiiuiacoba,  13.200  feet 
above  the  sea.  from  which  the  Huallaga  flows  S.E. ; and  the 
Lake  of  Quiluacocha,  which  gives  birth  to  the  ?an  Juan, 
lower  down  called  the  Mantaro,  and  one  of  the  chief  tribu- 
taries of  the  Apurimac.  These  rivers  all  unite  some  hun- 
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dreds  of  miles  lower  down,  greatly  increased  in  magnitude, 
and  together  with  the  Ucayale.  which  rises  further  S..  and 
takes  a wider  sweep  to  the  E.,  form  the  grand  but  simp’e 
river  system  of  Peru.  The  Marafion  flows  for  400  miles  Ite- 
tween  the  Cordiller.as  of  the  Andes.  During  the  first  150 
miles  of  its  course  in  a narrow,  rocky  valley,  it  descends 
about  10,000  feet;  thence  to  the  Pongo  of  Kentema.  1232  feet 
in  height,  it  flows  about  250  miles,  with  a fall  of  1800  feet. 
Within  this  distance  it  is  navigated  in  canoes  .ind  balsas  or 
floats.  Below  the  rapids  at  Tomependa,  close  to  the  Pongc 
of  Kentema.  the  river  flows  N.E..  and  then  E.,  for  1.50  miles 
till  it  descends  the  rapids.  7 miles  in  length,  at  the  Pongc 
of  Manseriche,  ivhence  it  may  be  navigated  downwards  in 
small  vessels.  The  Huallaga.  on  leaving  the  highlands,  takes 
a tortuous  course  of  500  miles,  collecting  numberless  small 
streams,  till  it  joins  the  Marafion,  in  lat.  5°  S..  and  Ion.  70° 
W.  It  flows,  for  the  most  part,  between  hills  covered  with 
dense  forests,  but  for  the  last  100  miles  it  winds  through 
level,  marshy  plains.  The  Ucayale  is.  after  the  Marafion, 
the  greatest  of  the  Peruvian  rivei  s ; at  their  junction  it  is  in- 
deed apparently  the  greater  of  the  two.  It  is  formed  by  the 
Urubainba  and  Tambo.  the  latter  uniting  the  Apurimac  and 
Mantaro  or  Kio  Jauja.  The  Ucayale.  just  below  the  junction 
of  the  Urubamba  and  Mantaro.  descends  a violent  rapid 
called  Vuelta  del  Diablo,  (“  Devil's  Leap.”)  It  is  supposed  to 
be  navigable  for  600  miles,  but  its  course  through  tlie  plains 
is  little  known.  Among  its  chief  tributaries  from  the  moun- 
tains is  the  Pacbitea,  which  is  reported  to  be  navigable.  Lake 
Titicaca,  after  that  of  Maracaybo  the  largest  lake  in  South 
America,  is  partly  in  I’eru.  and  partly  in  Bolivia. 

Climate. — The  very  peculiai’  climate  of  the  maritime  re- 
gion of  Peru  excited  the  wonder  of  its  European  discoverers. 
On  a portion  of  the  coast  no  rain  has  fallen  within  the  me- 
mory of  man;  and  on  most  of  it  a shower  of  rain  is  a re- 
markable phenomenon,  generally  supposed  to  be  concomi- 
tant with  an  earthquake.  For  six  months,  from  November 
to  April,  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the  burning  ray.s  of  an 
almost  vertical  sun  would  convert  the  country  imo  bare 
rock  or  dust,  if  it  were  not  that  this  is  the  rainy  season  in 
the  higher  regions,  whence  copious  streams  pour  down  to 
fertilize  and  beautify  the  valleys.  'These  torrents  soon  dry 
up  on  the  cessation  of  the  rains  in  the  mountains:  but  then 
the  sky  along  the  coast  becomes  overcast,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  intercepted  by  a thick  mist,  called  “ garua.”  which 
falls  like  a heavy  dew,  and  freshens  the  vegetation,  while 
it  mitigates  the  heat.  The  cool  oceanic  cuii-ents.  and  the 
streams  of  air  descending  from  the  .snowy  heights  of  the 
Andes,  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  coast,  which,  on  the  sea- 
side. is  often  excessive.  In  Lima.  COO  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
thermometer  varies  from  60°  in  winter  to  82°  in  summer. 
'The  perfectly  rainless  region  of  Peru  teimimites  at  the 
height  of  400  feet  above  the  sea.  'Thence,  to  an  elevation  of 
2000  feet,  succeeds  the  zone  of  cultivated  tropical  plants — 
banana,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  sweet  potato;  and,  above 
this  again,  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet,  follows  the  region 
of  the  European  cereals.  From  the  upper  limit  of  this  zone 
to  the  height  of  14.500  feet,  extends  the  domain  of  grasses, 
with  a character  wholly  Ajiiue,  peat-mosses  often  covering  a 
great  extent.  Here  the  oca.  {OjuHs  tuherosa.)  a sweetish 
root,  is  the  only  plant  cultivated.  The  country  in  general 
is  available  only  for  sheep  pasture.  Snow  falls  in  stoi  nis  at 
all  times  of  the  year ; and  these  heights,  though  by  no  means 
uninhabited,  offer,  perhaps,  the  least  agreeable  home  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Still  higher  up,  Ali)ine  plants  and  lichens 
continue  to  flcuri.sh  to  an  elevation  in  sunny  aspects  of  per- 
haps nearly  17.000  feet;  but  striking  differences  of  local  cli- 
mate are  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  this  uppia-  and 
tempestuous  zone.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Andes  the  i>revailing 
wind  during  nine  months  of  the  year  is  from  the  S.IV.  'The 
S.  wind  predominates  dui-ing  the  other  three  months.  These 
Avinds  are  both  cool  and  drj\  But  E.  of  the  Andes,  the  regu- 
lar equatoiial  winds  from  the  FI.  come  loaded  ivith  liu- 
midity.  and.  checked  by  the  mountains,  pour  down  copious, 
and  in  some  places  perpetual  rains.  On  the  W.  slope  of  the 
Andes,  the  native  woods  nowhere  descend  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  On  the  E.  side,  the  tall  forests  cover  the  low 
plain,  and  ascend,  with  hardly-diminished  magnificence,  to 
a height  of  5500  feet,  where  the  tropical  character  of  the 
wood  ceases.  'The  tempei’ature  on  the  E.  side  is  higher  than 
on  the  5V..  making  a difference  in  the  limits  of  the  vegetable 
zones  of  about  2000  feet,  (6°  or  7°  Fahrenheit:)  and  at  the 
height  of  3000  or  4000  feet,  la  Ceja  de  la  Montafla.  the  brow 
of  the  mountain.”)  as  the  I’eruvians  call  it.  presents  one  ot 
the  most  charming  • pots  on  the  earth,  enjoying  a delicious 
and  e(iuable  tempera  ire.  matchless  fertility,  with  forest  and 
mountain  scenes  of  in  omparable  grandeur.  This  portion  of 
Bern,  however,  to  which  the  indigenous  population  of  that 
country  seems  never  to  have  descended,  is  still  not  only  for 
the  most  part  unoccupied,  but  even  vei-y  little  known. 

Fartliqual  es. — I’he  coast  of  Peru  enjoys  a perpetual  .aeiial 
calm:  its  atmosphere  is  never  darkened  or  disturbed  by 
heavy  rains,  by  thunder-storm.s.  or  hurricrnes.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  Is  peculiarly  subject  to  subTerranean  convul- 
sions. Earthquakes  have  freiiuently  laid  Lima  in  ruins- 
and  experience  shows  that  45  considerabie  shocks  ma>  be 
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jxpeoted  tliere  in  a year.  Desolatinp;  earthquakes  have 
hitherto  occurred  twice  in  a centurN . The  last  took  place  in 
1806:  that  of  1746  was  the  most  destructive.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  sea  retired  to  a jrreat  distance:  then  suddenly  rush- 
ing back,  overwhelmed  the  town  of  Callao,  (the  port  of  Lima.) 
the  site  of  which  appears  to  have  sunk  with  the  shock.  Of  its 
inhaliitajits,  about  oOOO,  only  Ki  survived  the  catastrophe. 

Gt'ologi/. — Accurate  geological  observatioiis  have  as  yet 
embraced  but  a small  portion  of  the  wide  surface  of  I’eru. 
Led  sandstone,  frequent  on  the  coast,  is  also  the  prevailing 
rock  in  the  plains  of  the  interior,  where  it  is  accompanied 
by  va.st  deposits  of  rock-salt;  the  latter  occupying,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Iluallaga  alone,  an  area  of  1000  square  miles. 
Ft  occurs  also  on  the  coast,  and  is  not  wanting  even  on  the 
heights  of  the  Andes.  Granite  and  porphyry,  appearing  on 
the  coast,  extend  also  to  the  highlands;  but  the  prevalent 
rocks  on  the  sierras  are  trachyte,  augite,  porphyry,  and 
diorite.  The  sides  of  the  valleys  between  Titicaca  and 
Cu;;co  are  formed  chiefly  of  clay-slate.  Around  Arequipa. 
and  thence  to  Titicaca,  the  soil  is  all  volcanic.  In  the  S.  of 
Peru,  chiefly  in  the  maritime  province  of  Tarapaca,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Iquique,  an  extensive  deposit  of  salt, 
nitre,  and  nitrate  of  soda  exists;  the  sandy  region  over 
which  it  extends  nearly  3° (from  lat.  19°  to  22°  S.)  is  a barren 
desert.  In  many  parts,  the  houses  and  enclosures  for  cattle 
are  built  of  blocks  of  salt.  Of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  the  sup- 
ply of  which  may  be  said  to  be  inexhaustible,  239.860  tons 
wei'e  exjjorted  from  Iquique  from  1830  to  1850.  The  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Darwin  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
coast  of  Peru  has  risen  85  feet  since  it  was  first  inhabited. 
Since  the  great  earthquake  of  17 46,  the  coast  near  Lima,  which 
was  raised  on  that  occasion,  has  been  constantly  sinking. 

Mines. — It  is  said  that  gold  may  be  found  in  all  the 
mountain  passes  of  Peru ; and  nearly  all  the  rivers  from 
the  Andes  wash  down  auriferous  .sands.  The  richest  gold- 
mines or  diggings  are  about  Iluaylas  and  Tarma.  It  is 
difficult  to  estiin.ate  the  amount  of  gold  annually  obtained, 
the  business  of  washing  the  sands  being  carried  on  almost 
wholly  by  Indians,  without  capital  or  machinery,  and  with 
much  secrecy.  Little  of  the  gold  is  coined,  and  probably 
the  lai-ger  portion  of  it  is  smuggled  to  the  coast.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  in  four  years,  (1826-1829,)  duty  was 
paid  on  2698  marks,  (about  $387,000.)  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a tburth  of  the  actual  produce.  In  1846  the  gold  coined 
in  the  country  amounted  to  $465,806.  Silver,  also,  which 
is  the  chief  metallic  product  of  Peru,  is  very  w idely  distri- 
buted. and  small  mines  of  it  are  w'oi  ked  secretly  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  But  the  chief  mines  of  silver,  which,  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  ca}>italists.  and  become  centres  of 
industrious  population,  are  those  of  Ilualgayoc.  near  Micui- 
psinpa.  llualanca,  in  Iluamalies,  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Lucaiias, 
and  lluantajaya.  The  treasures  contained  in  the  Cerro  de 
San  Fernando,  at  Ilualgayoc,  were  first  discovered  in  1771. 
There  are  now  1400  hocuminos  or  pits  opened  in  the  hill, 
through  which  veins  of  silver  run  in  all  directions,  Ceri  o 
de  Pasco  is  hardly  inferior  in  mineral  wealth  to  Potosi.  The 
tow’ii  stands  at  the  height  of  13.673  feet  above  the  sea:  and 
the  hill  on  which  it  is  built  is  hollowed  out,  so  that,  were 
not  earthquakes  here  very  rare,  the  wiiole  would  be  soon  re- 
duced to  a heap  of  ruins.  Most  of  the  bocaminas  or  mouths 
of  the  mines  are  within  the  houses  of  the  miners  in  the  town 
itself;  some  of  them  serve  as  dw'ellings.  They  are  generally 
shallow,  and  not  above  500  out  of  some  thousand  openings 
deserve  the  name  of  shafts.  There  are  two  very  i-einarkable 
veins;  one,  running  from  N,  to  8..  has  an  ascertained  length 
of  9(00  feet,  with  a breadth  of  412  feet;  the  other,  stretch- 
ing from  W.N.W  to  E.S.F..  is  6400  feet  long,  and  380  feet 
wide,  and  is  supposed  to  iTitersect  the  preceding  vein  exactly 
under  the  market-place  in  the  town.  The  silver  produced 
from  1630  to  1803  has  been  calculated  to  amount  to  1232 
millions  of  Spani.«h  dollars.  In  eight  years  (1826-1833)  the 
silver  coined  in  Lima  amounted  to  about  $20,000,000.  and  in 
1846.  $4,842,821  were  coined  in  the  country.  The  great 
height  at  wliich  the  mines  are  in  many  instances  situated; 
the  impossibility  of  conveying  machinery  to  them  on  the 
backs  of  mules;  the  want  of  timlier.  the  high  price  of  all 
the  necessai  ies  of  life,  pi-esent  great  obstacles  to  carrying  on 
miniriir  operations  with  profit,  even  were  the  needed  capital 
brought  to  bear;  con.sequently,  mining  in  Peru  is  still  in  a 
very  low  state.  Quicksilver  is  abundant,  and  chiefly  found 
at  Iluancavelica,  in  the*interior;  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are 
abso  found  in  various  places.  In  1825.  English  miners  dis- 
'overed  good  coal  at  Cerro  de  Pasco,  at  an  elevation  of  14.7UO 
feet.  Brown  coal  is  also  found  on  the  sandy  deserts  of  the 
coast,  N,  of  Arica;  and  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  lies  a 
buried  forest  underneath  the  sand,  the  wood  of  which  is 
neither  charred  nor  petrified.  It  afibrds  excellent  fuel,  and 
is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  saltpetre,  the  chief  pro- 
duction of  that  coast. 

Viyetalinn. — In  botanical  species,  Peru  is  incomparably 
rich,  owjng  To  the  various  natural  regions  comprehended  in 
it.  e.acli  of  which  has  its  own  flora.  West  Peru  is  poor  in 
Dlants,  especially  in  trees.  E.  of  the  Andes,  the  species  are 
exceedingly  uumerou.s,  and  most  of  them  take  the  arbores- 
■.eut  form.  In  the  plains,  the  forests  closely  resemble  those 
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; of  equatorial  Brazil.  On  the  higher  parts  of  the  East  Andes 
are  to  be  found  the  representatives  of  families  (as  the  Gen- 
tiansj  which  are  elsewhere  rare  in  South  America.  On  the 
W.  coast,  palms  are  hardly  ever  found  w*.a;  the  cultivated 
.species  are  the  juboa  from  Chili,  the  date-palm  and  the 
cocoanut.  On  the  E,  side,  each  of  these  kinds  has  many 
and  varying  representatives:  the  tree  ferns  also  are  peculiar 
to  the  lower  slopes  and  plains  E.  of  the  Andes.  Among 
the  characteristics  of  the  forests  on  this  side  may  be  men- 
tioned the  prevalence  of  the  Cinchona?,  which  occur  no- 
where else  in  such  numbers  and  variety.  From  these 
forests  I’eru  derives,  in  general,  little  advantage.  The  cin- 
chona, yielding  the  Peruvian  or  .lesuit’.s  bark,  (called  in 
Peru  cascarilla,  the  yellow  bark  of  commerce,  from  which 
the  well-knowui  febrifuge  quinine  is  extracted.)  is  almost 
the  only  article  drawn  from  them  for  exportation.  Another 
production,  which  thrives  in  the  same  zone  as  the  cinchona, 
but  extends  much  lower  down,  and  succeeds  best  in  the 
plains  and  sw’amps  in  the  hottest  places,  is  the  coca,  (Ery- 
tliroxylon  coca.)  the  leaves  of  which  are  chewed,  as  a stimu- 
lant, by  the  Indians,  and  which,  being  consumed  in  immense 
quantities,  is  a very  important  article  of  the  inland  trade. 
Tobacco,  formerly  monopolized  by  the  crown,  is  now  gene- 
rally cultivated,  and.  being  excellent,  finds  a ready  sale  in 
Chili.  The  sea-board  also  produces  excellent  sugar,  which 
not  only  supplies  home  wants,  but  is  largely  exported. 
Cotton  also  is  produced  in  consideral)]e  quantity,  and  is 
nearly  all  exported.  Fruits  are  abundant — the  banana, 
orange,  pine-apple,  papaya,  cherimoyer*  or  chirimoya.  palta, 
&c.,  as  well  as  culinary  vegetables  and  grains,  from  the  yam 
and  yuca  to  barley  and  the  coca,  which  latter  grow  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  even  13,009  feet.  The  vine  is  cultivated  on  the  W.  coast, 
merely  for  the  production  of  Ijrandy.  Agricultui'e  in  Peru  is 
in  the  lowest  condition ; the  excessive  dryness  of  the  W.  const, 
the  natural  ban  enness  and  devotion  to  mining  v hich  cha- 
racterize the  sierras,  the  remoteness  of  the  Montafia,  or  E. 
side  of  the  Andes,  with  the  deficient  means  of  internal 
communication,  all  tend  to  discourage  its  progress. 

Zoology.,  ti:c. — Among  the  animals  peculiar  to  West  Peru 
may  be  mentioned  a species  of  fox.  very  destructive  to  flocks 
of  sheep,  a mephitic  animal  or  polecat,  a kind  of  otter,  some 
opossums,  and  gigantic  seals.  Extensive  tracts  may  be  found 
here  in  which  life  seems  to  be  wholly  extinct,  anil  not  even 
insects  are  found  in  the  sand.  The  birds  of  West  Peru  are 
few,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea-fowl,  which  inhabit  the 
shores  in  countless  multitudes.  A few  deer,  and  wild  swune, 
which  attain  a great  size  in  the  valley  of  Lima,  are  the  chief 
mammals ; iguanas  and  lizards  are  the  principal  reptiles:  the 
serpents  are  small  and  rare,  and,  exceptitig  one  species, 
harmless.  The  llama  is  found  only  on  the  highlands,  where 
the  poor  Indiana,  unable  to  purcha.se  or  support  mules,  slid 
employ  it  as  a beast  of  burden.  The  kindred  species — the 
guanaco,  the  alpaca,  and  the  vicufia — remain  wild  in  the 
mountains.  Above  their  haunts  are  to  be  found  only  mar- 
mots in  the  hollows,  and  the  condor  nestling  in  the  highest 
rocks.  f)f  the  animals  inhabiting  the  forest  region,  the  only 
one  that  braves  the  cold  of  the  sierras  is  the  puma,  or  lion, 
as  it  is  often  called.  It  sometimes  attacks  the  sheep  on  the 
highlands,  and  occasionally  extends  its  excursions  even  to 
the  coast.  The  E.  face  of  the  Andes  is  as  remarkable  for  its 
abundance  as  the  W.  for  its  want  of  animal  life.  About 
twenty  species  of  parrots  are  found  in  this  region,  and  here 
also,  in  the  forests,  the  monkeys  are  innumerable;  only  one 
species,  the  black  coaiti.  ascends  as  high  as  the  Ceja,  (about 
4000  feet.)  At  this  elevation  is  found  also  the  South  Ame- 
rican bear:  the  larger  animals,  the  tapir,  sloth,  ant-eater, 
armadillo,  &c.  belong  to  the  low  forest.  Here  also  insects 
become  numerous,  and  on  the  river  banks  are  insupport- 
able. Alligators  swarm  in  therivei's;  and  in  the  inundated 
plains  the  boa-constrictor  attains  a terrific  size. 

Pastoral  hu.sliandi’V  has  made  as  little  progress  in  Peru 
as  agriculture;  and.  indeed,  it  is  equally  repelled  by  the  natu- 
ral circumstances  of  the  country.  In  the  maiitime  region, 
the  scarcity  of  water,  as  well  as  of  fodder,  make  it  impossible 
to  keep  cattle.  All  the  lucerne  which  can  be  grown  by  irri- 
gation barely  suffices  for  the  mules,  which  are  indispen.sable. 
On  the  sierras  there  is  no  pasture  for  cattle.  The  heights 
feed  sheep,  which  are  here  left  wholly  to  poor  Indians,  who 
never  think  of  improvement.  On  the  E.  side,  where  nature  is 
more  bounteous,  the  insects,  and  still  more  the  vampire  bat, 
are  fatal  to  cattle.  In  Iluamanga  and  Cuzco  alone  are  to  be 
found  good  herds  of  cattle,  and  some  attempt  at  dairy  farming. 

Commerce.. — Peru  exports  chiefly  precious  metals,  nitrate 
of  soda,  alpaca  and  sheep's  w'ool,  cinchona  hark,  sugar, 
cotton,  chinchilla  skins,  hides,  straw  hats,  and  guano;  it 
imports  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods,  wines,  tobacco, 
and  spirits.  The  want  of  roads  interposes  great  obstacles  to 
internal  traffic;  though,  since  the  independence  of  Peru,  a 
trade  has  been  carried  on  with  the  Brazilian  provinces  on  the 
Amazon,  chiefly  by  way  of  the  Ilualla'jra.  down  which  brandy, 
grain,  coca,  tobacco,  aud  the  chief  articles  above  enumerated, 


* The  cherimoyer  is  the  anona  eherimolia  of  naturalists,  a 
tiow.ay-leaved  species  of  anona,  said  to  bear  a great  resemblance 
to  the  custard-apple  of  the  West  Indies. 
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•re  exported.  The  trade  of  East  Peru  by  this  channel,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  greatly  increa.sed  by  the  Amazon  having  been 
opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  October  23,  1851.  A 
treaty  was  also  concluded  the  same  year  between  Peru  and 
the  United  States,  by  which  the  two  governments  “ mutually 
agree  that  there  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  between  their  respective  territories  and  citizens.” 
The  total  value  of  imports  from  all  countries  in  1851 
amounted  to  about  .$12,000,000.  By  far  the  most  important 
article  of  export  is  specie,  of  which  about  $7,500,000  is  sent 
to  Eui'ope  annually.  Hitherto,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  foreign  commerce  has  been  carried  on  with  Great 
Britain,  from  which  18,904.000  yards  of  plain  and  printed 
Gilicoes  were  imported  in  1849,  19,502,897  yards  in  1850,  and 
28,396,194  yards  in  1851.  The  export  of  guano  to  Great 
Britain  increased  from  14,450  tons  in  1845,  to  95,083  tons  in, 
1850.  The  entire  quantity  of  this  article  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  all  countries,  in'i853-54,  according  to  the 
report  on  Commeixe  and  Navigation  published  by  the  Trea- 
sury Department, wasl75  819  tons,ofwhichl6.3, 662 tons  were 
from  Peru.  Guano  is  obtained  from  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible deposits  in  the  Seal,  (Lobos  Islands,)  Chiuchas,  Iquique, 
and  other  islands  along  the  coast. 

The  total  value  of  produce  exported  to  the  United  States 
in  1852-53  was  $173,441;  the  value  of  goods  imported  from 
the  same  country,  amounted  to  $697,577.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal exports  were  3,426,928  lbs.  of  saltpetre,  499,970  lbs.  of 
wool,  27,364  chip  hats,  8456  hides  and  skins,  47.145  pigs  and 
bars  of  copper,  and  $15,543  worth  of  tin.  The  trade  between 
the  two  countries  employed  48  vessels,  of  which  31  were 
British,  and  10  American  ; 2 only  were  Peruvian.  The  prin- 
cipal commercial  ports  are  Callao,  Islay,  Payta,  Lambayeque, 
Trujillo  (TruxiUo,)  Pisco,  Arica,  and  Iquique. 

Internal  Communication. — A railway  7 miles  in  length 
connects  Lima  with  Callao,  its  port;  and  the  government 
has  undertaken  the  construction  of  a railway  extending 
from  Arica  to  Tacna,  a distance  of  40  miles.  These,  we 
believe,  are  the  only  works  of  the  kind  yet  undertaken  in 
Peru.  Communication  with  the  interior  is  chiefly  effected 
on  the  backs  of  mules  through  the  passes  in  the  Andes. 
Many  of  these  are  at  great  elevations ; most  of  them  are 
narrow,  rugged,  steep,  and  sometimes  slippery  and  danger- 
ous, passing  through  gorges,  across  yawning  chasms,  and 
up  almost  perpendicular  rocks;  in  many  places  winding 
along  the  brinks  of  enormous  precipices,  where  the  pathway 
is  so  limited  that  it  frequently  becomes  necessary  to  readjust 
the  burden  on  the  mule's  back,  lest  the  animal  .should  be 
thrown  off  his  balance  and  precipitated  into  the  gulf  be- 
low. Among  the  pas.ses  may  be  mentioned  two  leading 
from  Arica  to  La  Paz — one  called  the  Pass  of  Gualillas,  in 
lat.  17°  50'  S.,  height,  14,750  feet,  and  the  other  the  Pass  of 
Chullunquiani,  15,160  feet  high ; the  Pass  of  Alto  de  Toledo, 
in  lat.  10°  2'  S.,  leading  from  Arequipa  to  Puno,  height,  15.590 
feet;  the  Pass  of  Angostura,  10,620  feet  high;  and  the  Pass 
of  San  Mateo,  in  lat.  11°  48'  S.,  from  Lima  to  'I'arma  and 
Pasco,  15,760  feet  in  elevation.  A great  commercial  road  ex- 
tends longitudinally  along  the  Andes  northward  from  Tru- 
jillo, past  Quito,  to  Popayan,  a distance  of  nearly  1000  miles. 

Government.  cCc. — The  constitution  of  Peiu,  adopted  in 
November,  1839,  establishes  a popular  and  representative 
government.  'I'he  supreme  power  resides  in  the  legislature, 
executive  and  judiciary.  I'he  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a congress,  composed  of  a senate  popularly  elected,  one- 
half  every  four  years,  and  of  a chamber  of  deputies,  one- 
third  elected  evei'y  two  years.  The  chief  executive,  elected 
for  six  years,  is  styled  President  of  the  Bepublic.  lie  is  not 
again  eligible  to  the  same  office  till  the  expiration  of  a second 
neriod  of  six  years,  'fhe  Council  of  State,  composed  of  15 
persons  appointed  by  the  President,  is  a body  whose  duty 
it  is  to  watch  over  the  observance  of  the  constitution  and 
laws.  Not  more  than  3 persons  from  the  military,  and  3 
ecclesiastics,  can  be  members  of  this  body  at  one  time.  The 
judicial  power  is  exercised  by  tribunals  and  judges.  In 
the  capital  is  a supreme  court,  in  each  department  a superior 
court,  and  in  each  district  courts  of  original  jurisdiidion 
{de  primera  instancia)  and  justices  of  the  peace.  In  the 
capital  of  each  department  there  is  also  an  intendant  of 
police,  with  his  subalterns.  'I'o  decide  cases  relating  to 
commerce,  mining.  <tc.,  there  are  separate  tribunals. 

'fhe  army  of  the  republic  numbers  about  10,060  men  : the 
marine  force  consists  of  a frigate,  2 corvettes,  and  2 galiots 
In  1850  the  revenue  amounted  to  $10,594,760.  the  expendi- 
tures to  $8,987,880.  and  the  public  debt  to  $17,985,440. 

l^elii/ion. — The  dominant  religion  is  Uoman  Catholic,  but 
toleration  is  granted  to  other  creeds.  The  Archbishop  of 
Lima  is  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and  has 
under  him  4 suffragan  bishops,  viz.:  of  Areciuipa.  Trujillo. 
Cuzco,  and  Huamanga.  Religious  instruction  among  the 
Indians  of  the  interior  was  formerly  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  Jesuit  missionaries;  but  since  the  expulsion  of  the  order 
from  the  Spanish  dominions,  it  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
Franciscans  of  Lima,  'fhe  only  university  in  Peru  is  that 
of  San  Marcos,  at  Lima,  the  oldest  of  all  the  American  uni- 
versities, having  been  founded  jn  1551.  In  1849,  it  had, 
besides  the  rector,  chancellor,  Ac.,  26  professors. 
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People,  <£c. — The  inhabitants  of  Peru  are  supposed  to  be 
about  one-half  Indians,  a fourth  white  persons  or  creoles, 
and  the  rest  colored  people  of  mixed  breeds.  The  negroes, 
being  nearly  all  on  the  coast,  are  now  reduced  to  a few 
thousands.  The  Peruvian  Indians,  or  those  descended  from 
the  subjects  of  the  Incas,  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
highlands.  They  seldom  descend  to  the  E.  side  of  the 
Andes.  In  physical  character  they  scarcely  differ  from 
the  Indians  of  the  E.  forests,  to  whom  they  are  superior  in 
civilization.  In  Puno  they  have  preserved,  in  some  degree, 
their  nationality ; most  of  the  small  towns  on  the  highlands 
are  inhabited  wholly  by  them.  'Their  language  is  still  the 
Quichixa,  though,  towards  the  S.,  the  Aymara  becomes  pre- 
valent. Large  districts  occur  in  which  few  understand 
Spanish,  the  Quichua  being  adopted  even  by  the  creoles. 
Agriculture  is  the  favorite  occupation  of  the  Indians;  but 
in  towns  they  carry  on  also  some  trades  in  a lazy  manner, 
merely  to  provide  for  their  wants,  and  never  with  a view 
to  making  fortunes.  Their  wants  are  few,  and  they  have 
little  inclination  to  increase  them  by  adopting  the  habits 
of  civilized  life.  They  are  content  with  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, and  cling  pertinaciously  to  the  i,ustoms  of  their 
ancestors.  Only  a few  of  their  noble  families  still  possess 
estates.  In  the  missions  of  the  E.  plains,  Quichua  is  the 
adopted  language,  the  Jesuits  having  soon  perceived  the 
necessity  of  discouraging  a multiplicity  of  tongues.  The 
Peruvian  army,  in  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Indians,  who  fought  well,  and  underwent 
fiitigues  which  no  European  would  have  encountered.  By 
the  laws  of  the  republic,  the  Indian  is  on  a level  in  political 
rights  with  the  white  man ; yet  the  creole,  though  conscious 
of  his  own  enervation,  still  looks  down  with  contempt  on 
the  Indian  who  fought  his  battles.  The  Peruvian  creole  is 
tall,  but  slender  and  feeble;  while  levity,  fickleness,  and  in- 
cambility  of  mental  labor,  show  his  want  of  moral  strength. 
Education  is  in  a low  condition.  Among  the  lower  orders 
it  is  wholly  neglected ; and.  in  the  interior,  men  qualified 
to  fill  public  oifices,  by  being  able  to  read  and  write,  are  not 
always  to  be  found. 

Political  Divisions  and  Population. — Peru  is  divided  into 
11  departments,  subdivided  into  65  provinces,  the  names 
and  population  of  which,  accoi'ding  to  the  census  of  1851,  are 
exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table: — 


Name. 

province. 

Department  Amazonas  ; 
capital,  Chachapoy. 

Cliacliapoyas 27,728 

Maynas 

Name. 

province* 

Brought  forward  35,648 

Tayacaja 27,151 

Pop.  of  department  43,074 
Department  Anacachs  ; 
capital,  Huaraz. 

Coiichucos,  (Alto) 47,500 

Coiichucos,  (Bajo) 54,751 

Huari 48,579 

Huaylas 84,()7(i 

Santa  ..  

Pop  of  department  80  117 
Department  Junin  ; capi- 
tal, Hu.inuco. 

Cajatanibo 24,799 

Huamalies 32,027 

Huanuco 26,799 

J.auja 93,712 

Pasco 70,411 

Pop.  of  department  247,748 
Department  Libertad; 
capital,  Trujillo. 

Cajamarca 46,122 

Chota 62,597 

Pop.  of  department  241,846 
Department  Arequipa  ; 
capital,  Arequipa. 

Arequipa 6,3,816 

Camana 14,419 

Caylloma 23,443 

Condesuyos 21,172 

Huamachuco 60, .854 

.Tnpn  fi 

Union 17,659 

Pataz.?..'! 29,394 

Piura,  (litoral  province)  76,332 
Trujillo 8,221 

Pop.  of  department  140,509 
Department  Ayacucho; 

Andahuayla’s 19,184 

Cangallo 20,027 

Huamanga 29.617 

Huanta 26,358 

Lucanas 17,401 

Parinacochas 19,334 

Pop.  of  department  342,885 
Department  Lima  ; capi- 
tal, Lima. 

Callao, (litoral  province)  8,453 

Cafiete 17,6,5.3 

Canta 16,384 

Pop.  of  department  131,921 
Department  Cuzco;  capi- 
tal, Cuzco. 

Abancay 21.912 

Antas 31.300 

Aymaraes 18,228 

Caica 16.22.3 

Canas 37,605 

Canchis .36.400 

Chumbivilcag 23,250l 

Cotahambas 23.241 

Cuzco 41.1.52 

Chancay 25,600 

Huarochiii 14,400 

Ica 41,500  ' 

Lima,  (100,000) 125.000 

Yauyos 15,264 

Pop.  of  department  264,254 
Depaniment  Hoquegua; 
capital,  Tacna. 

Moqungua 32, .380 

Tacna 18,642 

Tarapaca 10,410 

Paruro 17.7.32 

Pauoartambo 17.026 

Quispicanohi 20.700 

Urubamba .34.949 

Pop.  of  department  61,432 

Department  Puno  ; capi- 
tal, Puno. 

ATnticpnrA 

Pop.  of  department  839,718 

Dep.  Huancavelica  ; capi- 
tal, Huancavelica. 

Angaraea 20.300 

Castro  Vlreyna 15,348 

Carabaya ....  32!l38 

Chucuito,.  75,957 

Huuiicane .56,765 

Lampa ‘i6,468 

Pop.  of  department  285,661 

Totatl  population  of  Peru,  in  1851,  2,279,085  ; in  1859,  2,500.000 
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Bistnry,  Ancient  7rifi xintants,  dc. — Peru  was  by  far  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  state  of  America  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  The  empire  of  the  Incas, 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  power,  extended  from  about 
the  second  parallel  N.  of  the  equator,  southward  through 
nearly  40  degrees  of  latitude,  comprising  dominions  three 
times  the  extent  of  those  ruled  by  the  Montezumas.  The 
inhabitants  had  advanced  to  a high  degree  of  civilization; 
in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  they  practised  irrigation 
and  manured  their  lauds;  they  understood  architecture, 
Bculpture,  mining,  working  the  precious  metals,  and 
had  a regular  system  of  government,  founded  not  by  the 
power  of  the  sword,  but  by  the  superiority  of  wisdom. 
The  Incas  were  believed  to  be  descended  from  the  sun, 
and  their  will  was  regarded  as  that  of  their  ancestor  and 
divinity.  The  Peruvians  adored  the  sun  as  the  supreme 
deity,  under  whose  influence  they  also  acknowledged  vari- 
ous dependent  gods;  and  in.stead  of  offering  human  vic- 
tims on  their  altars,  they  presented  to  that  glorious 
luminary  a part  of  the  productions  of  the  earth  which 
had  come  to  life  and  maturity  through  his  genial  warmth. 

The  great  Temple  of  the  Sun,  in  which  Peruvians  perform- 
ed their  adorations,  was  an  edifice  of  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence. The  walls,  composed  of  massive  blocks  of  elegantly 
wrought  marble,  greenstone,  and  greenstone-porphyry,  were 
encrusted  internally  with  gold  ; an  immense  figureofthesun, 
covering  one  side  of  the  building,  was  also  of  gold,  and  on 
each  side  of  it  were  thrones  of  gold,  on  which  were  placed, 
in  a sitting  posture,  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  Incas.  The 
value  of  the  jewels  that  adorned  the  edifice  were  estimated 
at  $180,000,000.  Cuzco,  the  capital  city  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians. was  estimated  to  contain  200,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
suburbs  as  many  more.  From  the  market-place  issued  four 
great  roads,  running  towards  the  extremities  of  the  empire 
in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  line  of  roads 
running  from  N.  to  S.  was  1500  miles  in  length.  One 
road  extended  along  the  sea-shore  through  the  plains,  and 
another  was  carried  along  the  high  ridge  of  the  Andes — a 
work  of  immense  labor.  According  to  De  Los  Vega,  the  Pe- 
ruvian Empire,  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  the  Spaniards, 
had  existed  400  years,  and  twelve  Incas  had  completed  their 
reigns.  Its  population  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
4,000,000  to  8.000,000. 

The  Spaniards  were  unacquainted  with  Peru  till  they 
had  become  masters  of  Mexico.  The  first  information  of 
the  country  was  obtained  from  a young  cacique  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  about  the  year  1511. 
In  1513,  Vasco  NuRez  de  Balboa  crossed  the  mountains 
which  separated  the  two  oceans,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Pacific  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Castile.  lie  extended 
his  discoveries  many  leagues  southward,  but  appears  not  to 
have  re.ached  the  territory  of  Peril.  In  1525,  Francisco  Pi- 
zarro,  a soldier  of  mean  birth  but  of  a daring  spirit,  who 
had  accompanied  Balboa  in  the  previous  expedition,  em- 
barking at  Panama  with  about  100  men.  landed  in  Peru 
and  spent  three  years  in  exploring  the  country.  Having 
returned  to  Spain  with  presents  of  gold  and  jewels  for  the 
king,  he  was  again  sent  out  with  orders  to  effect  the  con- 
que.st  of  the  newl}'  discovered  country.  Becrossing  the 
ocean,  he  again  embarked  at  Panama,  with  3 ships,  about 
180  men  and  27  horses ; soon  after  landing  in  Peru,  (1532.)  Pi- 
zarro  founded,  about  30  leagues  S.  of  Tumbez.  a town  which 
he  garrisoned  and  called  San  Miguel,  lie  then  marched 
boldly  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  enjoining  on  his  fol- 
lowers. who  now  numbered  177.  not  only  to  refrain  from  all 
acts  of  hostility,  but  to  use  every  effort  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  natives.  They  were  everywhere  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  at  Zaran  were  met  by  an  envoy  with  presents 
from  the  Inca  Atahuallpa,  who  invited  the  Spani.sh  chief  to 
an  interview  at  Caxamarca.  Pizarro.  with  an  inhuman 
perfidj'  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  crime,  resolved 
to  u.se  the  unsuspecting  friendship  of  the  Peruvians  as  an 
instrument  of  their  destruction.  The  place  appointed  for 
the  meeting  was  an  immense  plaza  or  square,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  high  walls  or  buildings;  in  the  latter,  Pizarro 
and  his  party  were  assigned  their  quarters.  "When  at  the 
time  appointed,  the  inca,  accompanied  by  his  nobles  and 
several  thousands  of  his  soldiers  and  other  attendants,  en- 
tered the  plaza,  a volley  of  artillery  and  musketry  was 
poured  upon  them  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  in  the  buildings  and  behind  the  walls.  Then  Pi- 
zarro. at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  rushed  upon  their  terror- 
stricken  and  unresisting  victims,  massacreing  many  thou- 
sands of  them  without  mercy ; he  succeeded  at  last  in  making 
•Vtahuallpa  his  iirisoner.  Immense  sums  of  gold  and  silver 
were  offered  for  his  ransom ; Pizarro  accepted  the  ransom, 
and  then,  after  the  mockery  of  a trial,  caused  the  inca  to  be 
inhumanly  put  to  death.  In  November,  1533,  one  year  after 
bis  arrival  at  Caxamarca,  Pizarro  entered  Cuzco,  the  capital 
if  Peru.  He  met  with  considerable  resistance  in  his  march, 
tut  aided  by  fire-arm.s,  weapons  tenfold  more  formidable 
from  being  unknown  to  the  natives,  the  Spaniards  were 
everywhere  victorious. 

The  whole  country  soon  after  submitted  to  the  invader, 
and  became,  with  some  reduction,  one  of  the  four  vice- 


royalties of  Spani.sh  America.  In  1718,  the  province,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  was  separated 
from  Peru,  and  annexed  to  the  newly-created  vice-royalty 
of  New  Granada.  In  1778.  again,  the  provinces  of  La 
Plata,  Poto.si.  Charcas,  Cbiquitos,  and  Paraguay  were 
withdrawn,  in  order  to  form  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Peru  was  the  last  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies 
to  separate  itself  from  the  mother  country.  Hi  1821.  a 
patriot  force  of  Chilians  and  Buenos  Ayrians.  unde* 
General  San  Martin,  entered  Peru,  and  after  a snccessioK 
of  engagements,  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  retire  into  the 
interior,  when  the  independence  of  the  country  was  pro. 
claimed.  The  contest,  however,  was  obstinately  continued, 
until  the  decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho  in  1824.  wnich  was 
soon  followed  by  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  Its 
limits  remained,  for  the  most  part,  unchanged  by  the  revo- 
lution; the  provinces  dismembered  from  it  in  the  N.  form- 
ing at  first  part  of  Colombia,  and  afterwards  the  republic 
of  Ecuador,  while  those  in  the  S.  were  united  in  Bolivia. 
In  1836,  Peru,  harassed  by  contending  factions,  solicited  the 
aid  of  Santa  Cruz,  President  of  Bolivia,  who  came  with  an 
army,  and  succeeded,  after  a series  of  sanguinary  actions, 
in  tranquillizing  the  country;  whereupon  a confederation 
was  formed,  composed  of  North  Peru.  South  Peru,  and  Bo- 
livia, Santa  Cruz  being  named  “ Supreme  Protector.”  This 
state  of  matters  continued  until  1839,  when,  after  a bloody 
battle  fought  at  Yungay,  Santa  Cruz  was  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  confederation  brought  to  a close:  and  both 
countries — Peru  and  Bolivia — returned  to  their  previous 
limits  and  forms  of  government.  Peru  has  recently  been 
the  theatre  of  one  of  those  revolutions  to  which  the  states 
of  Spanish  America  have  been  so  unhappily  subject.  An 
insurrection  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  1854,  resulting  in 
the  defeat  of  the  President  Echenique.  At  the  present  date, 
February,  1855,  General  Castilla,  the  revolutionary  leader, 
has  possession  of  the  Peruvian  capital. 

PERU,  pe-roo^  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  33 
miles  W,  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1121. 

PERU,  a post-township  of  Bennington  co.,  Vermont,  80 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  543. 

PERU,  a post-township  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massachusetts, 
112  miles  W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  499. 

PERU,  a post-village  of  Eldridge  township.  Onondaga  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  8 or  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Syra- 
cuse. It  contains  a church,  a forwarding  house,  a store,  a 
tavern.  &c. 

PERU,  a post-village  and  township  of  Clinton  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Au  Sable  River.  4 miles  W.  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain. and  about  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Plattsburg.  The  village 
contains  several  churches,  about  half  a dozen  stores,  and  a 
number  of  mills.  Pop.  about  900 ; of  the  township.  3389. 

PERU,  a township  of  Clearfield  co..  Pennsylvania. 

PERU,  a village  of  .Tuniata  co.,  Pennsylvania.  20  miles 
S.W.of  Miffliutown.  It  was  commenced  in  1848.  Pop.  about 
200. 

PERU,  a posboffice  of  Haywood  co..  North  Carolina. 

PERU,  a post-office  of  Russell  co.,  Alabama. 

PERU,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co..  Tennessee. 

PERU,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N.IV.  part  of 
Huron  co.,  Ohio,  94  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus.  The  vil- 
lage is  situated  on  a branch  oflluron  River,  and  has  a store,  ho- 
tel, and  several  churches  and  mills.  Poimlation,  of  town- 
ship, 1356. 

PFRU,  a township  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1070. 

PERU,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  .Miami  co..  In- 
diana. is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wabash  River, 
and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  68  miles  N.  of  Indiana- 
polis. It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Peru  and  Indinnapoli.s 
Railroad,  and  is  on  the  Toledo  and  Wabasti  Railroad.  An- 
other railroad  is  projected  from  Peru  N.,  to  connect  with 
the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  Peru  contains  a fine 
court-house,  1 bank,  2 newspaper  offices,  1 Catholic  and  5 
Protestant  churches,  a fine  union  school-house,  and  a large 
woollen  manufactory.  Miami  county  formed  part  of  the 
Miami  Reserve,  which  passed  from  aborigin.al  hands  a few 
years  ago.  Since  that  event,  the  population  has  increased 
rapidly.  Pop.  in  1850, 1266;  in  1860,  2506. 

PERU,  a flourishing  post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois, 
is  situated  on  the  Illinois  River,  68  miles  above  Peoria,  and 
on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad.  99  miles  S.W.  of 
Chicago.  This  village,  which  is  near  the  terminus  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  at  the  head  of  natural 
navigation  on  the  river,  has  an  active  trade,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  river  is  navigable  by  steamboats  in  all 
stages  of  water.  Stone  coal  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity. 
Peru  contains  6 churches,  a national  bank,  a newspaper 
office,  a city  hall,  2 flouring-mills,  and  a plough  factory. 
The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  intersects  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  at  this  point.  'I’he  trade  of  Peru  in  1864 
was  estimated  at  about  $1,500,000.  Population  in  1860, 
3132. 


PERU,  a small  village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Illinois. 

PERU,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  7 miles  N.  of  Dubuque. 

PERU  BLUFF,  a small  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Arkansas. 
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ri'iRUGTA,  p.i-roo'j3, (Fr.  Pernu^e, pA'roo?/;  anc.  Peru'sia,) 
I.  rity  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  State  of  Umbria,  capital  of  a 

1 fovince,  10  2uile8  E.  of  the  Lake  of  Perugia,  on  the  S.  de- 
clivity of  the  Apennines.  Pop.  14,885.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls.  The  public  tmildings  comprise  a large  cathedral,  with 
several  fine  paintings,  and  a library  of  rare  manuscripts, 
upwards  of  100  other  churches,  and  50  monastic  establish- 
ments, all  more  or  less  adorned  with  fine  works  of  art,  a 
majestic  city-hall,  an  exchange,  now  disused,  but  gorgeously 
decorated  with  frescoes,  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  several 
piivate  palaces,  a well-endowed  university,  founded  in  1320, 
with  museums  of  antiquities  and  minerals,  a botanic  garden, 
a college,  a public  library,  a hospital,  a lunatic  asylum,  2 
theatres,  a ball-court  and  bull-ring,  a splendidly  sculptured 
fountain,  and  two  celebrated  gates  of  Etruscan  architecture. 
Perugia  has  little  manufactures  beyond  a few  soap-works, 
distilleries  of  brandy  and  liquors;  it  has  some  trade  in 
wine,  oil,  corn,  fruits,  and  other  provisions;  but  its  fairs  in 
August  and  November  for  cattle  and  merchandi.se  are  fre- 
quented by  a concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Central 
Italy,  and  numerous  visitors  are  attracted  to  the  city  by 
its  agreeable  society  and  abundant  woi’ks  of  art. 

PERUGIA,  LAKE  OF,  or  LAKE  TIIRAS'YMENE.  (It. 
Laffo  di  Perugia,  li'go  dee  pi-iWjd.  and  Traftimetio.  tr^-se- 
ni^no:  anc.  Tlirasyme'nux  or  Trusimefnus  La>cus;  Fr.  Lac 
d.e  Pcrouse,  lik  deh  p.Vroozh)  a lake  of  Central  Italy,  10  miles 
W.  of  Perugia,  is  situated  in  a basin  enclosed  on  every  side 
by  the  Apennines.  It  is  a fine  sheet  of  water,  about  30  miles 
in  circumference,  surrounded  by  gentle  eminences  covered 
with  oak,  pine,  and  olive  plantations,  and  it  contains  three 
islands.  Near  this  lake  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans 
under  Flaminius,  217  B.  C. 

_PERU  .MILLS,  a post-office  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

'PERUSIA.  See  Perugia. 

PERU'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Tompkins  co.,  New  York, 
about  14  miles  N.E.  of  Ithaca. 

FERUM'ELS,  prih  ii  fvSls',  a town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Ilainaut,  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  7465. 

PERVYSE.  paiR'vPzeh,  or  pSa'veezt,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  Yser,  19  miles  S.W.  of 
Bruges.  Pop.  1218. 

PERtVEZ,  paiR'vi',  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Bra- 
bant. 25  miles  S.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  2577. 

PERWUT'f  UM,  per-wut'tilm  (?)  a town  of  India,  in  the 
Deccan,  Nizam’s  do.'ninions,  83  miles  S.E.  of  Hyderabad; 
lat.  16°  12'  N.,  Ion.  78°  5'  E.  It  has  some  remarkable 
pagodas. 

FERZAGNO,  p^Rd-zin'yo,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia, 

2 miles  from  Cattaro,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  P.  1200. 

PESAbE.  pA-sIOA,  a large  village  on  the  island  of  Ceylon, 

8 miles  N.tV.  of  Manaar.  According  to  tradition,  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionary,  Francis  Xavier,  first  lauded  here  on 
his  mission  to  India. 

I’ES.\R0.  pfsta-ro  or  p.Vs^-ro,  (<anc.  Pisaii/rum.)  a fortified 
town  of  Central  Italy,  the  capi.hC  of  a district,  19  miles  N.E. 
of  Urbino,  on  the  Foglia,  at  its  mouth  in  the  Adriatic. 
Pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  adorned  with  a fountain  and  statue 
of  Pope  Urban  YIII.,  and  has  a cathedral  and  numerous 
other  churches,  a legate's  palace,  a valuable  public  library, 
several  convents,  2 hospitals,  a foundling  asylum,  and  a 
theatre. 

PESCADORES,  p5.s-kd-dotr&s,  (i.  e.  " Fisherman’s  Islands,”) 
an  island  group  close  upon  the  coast  of  Peru,  N.from  Callao; 
lat.  11°  47'  S.,  Ion.  77°  20'  W. 

PESCADORES,  three  groups  of  the  North  Pacific,  in  Mar- 
shall's Archipelago;  lat.  (middle  group)  11°  19'  N.,  ion. 
167°  35'  E. 

PESCADORES,  an  island  group  of  China.  See  Phexg-IIoo. 

PESC.4.RA,  a river  of  South  Italy.  See  Aterno. 

PESCAR.\,  p§s-kdh-a,  (anc.  Aterini  or  Aterhmm,)  a fortified 
town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Aterno,  in  the  Adriatic,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Chieti.  Pop.  2400. 

PESCAROLO,  p&s-kd-roOo,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince, and  10  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Cremona,  on  the  Aspice. 
Pop.  1509. 

P ESC  FI  AUER.  Afghanistan.  See  Peshawer. 

PESCHE,  pes^k.-i,  or  PESCHI,  p5sffiee,  a market-town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Jlolise,  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Isernia.  P.  1500. 

PESCHICI,  pi^s-kee'chee.  a market-town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Cajiitanata,  11  miles  W.  of  Viesti.  Pop.  1500. 

PESCHI ER  .V.  p§s-ke-Ah-3,  (anc.  ArdeVica  or  Pircuh-ia.)  a for- 
tified town  of  Lombardy,  21  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mantua,  on  the 
Mincio.  here  crossed  by  a fine  bridge  at  its  issue  fiom  the 
Lago  di  Garda.  Pop.  1500.  It  has  a strong  citadel,  2 parish 
churches,  a convent,  a hospital,  an  arsenal,  with  a trade  on 
the  lake,  and  an  active  fisliery,  especially  of  etds,  for  which 
it  was  anciently  famed.  It  was  taken  by  the  Sardinian 
troops  under  (’harles  Albert.  30th  May,  1848. 

PESCHIO  ASSEROLO.  pJs'ke-o  jis-sA-rofio.  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  11. , S.E.  of  Civita  Ducale. 
Pop.  1833. 

PESCl  A,  pV-shd  or  pjsh'd.  a town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany, 
province  of  Florence,  on  the  Pescia  Lucca  and  Pisa  Rail- 
way. Pop.  4686.  It  is  situated  among  olive-groves  and 
mulberry  plantations,  is  enclosed  by  w.alls,  and  has  a cathe- 
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dral  and  3 convents,  a large  hospital,  a citadel,  and  im- 
portant manufactures  of  paper,  woollen  cloth,  and  silk-twist. 

PESCINA,  pA-.shee/ud,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  II , 11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Avezzano,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Fucino.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  a fine  cathedral. 

PESCO  COSTANZO,  p^s'ko  kos-tdn'zo,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  13  miles.  S.E.  of  Sulmoua, 
Pop.  2500. 

PESCO  LA  MAZZA,  pSsHco  Id  mdt'sd,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Principato  Ultra,  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Arianc. 
Pop.  1900. 

PESCO  LANCIANO,  pfs^ko  Idn-chdtno.  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Sannio,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Isernia.  Pop.  1000. 

PESCO  PAGANO,  p^s'ko  pd  gdlno,  a town  of  Naples,  pm 
vince  of  Basilicata,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Melfi.  Pop.  4000. 

PESCO  PENNATARO,  pJs'ko  p6n-nd-td'ro,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Molise,  N.N.E.  of  Isernia.  Pop.  1066. 

PESCO  SANSONESCO,  p?-.stko  sdn-i  o-n5.s'ko,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  S.  of  Civita  di  Penne 
Pop.  850. 

PESCO  SOLIDO.  pfsffio  soHe-do,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Sora,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines.  Pop.  2500. 

PESEI  or  PESEY,  pa'szd,  written  also  PEISEY,  a com- 
mune of  the  Sardinian  dominions,  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mou- 
tiers.  Pop.  1700.  Here  are  the  largest  lead-mines  in  Savoy, 
which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  yielded  annualiy 
40,000  hundredweight  of  lead,  and  4000  marcs  of  silver,  but 
are  now  less  productive. 

PESEQUEIRO,  pA-sd-k.Ve-ro.  an  islet  of  Portugal,  off  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  40  miles  W.  of  Ourique. 
It  is  defended  by  a strong  castle. 

PESHAW',  or  CLEAR  CREEK,  of  Mis.souri.  flows  N.E. 
through  Bates  co..  and  enters  O.sase  River  in  St.  Clair  county. 

PESHAWER,  PESHAWUR,  PEICHAOUER,  PESCH AU- 
ER, pJsh'ow'er,  written  also  PAISIIAWUR  and  PEISIIORE, 
(‘•the  advanced  post,”)  a frontier  city  of  Afghanistan,  12 
miles  E.  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  40  miles  W.  of  Attock. 
Lat.  33°  59'  N.,  Ion.  71°  40'  E.  Pop.  about  50,000.  It  was 
taken  and  ruined  by  Runjeet  Singh  during  the  present 
century,  and  has  never  yet  recovered  prosperity,  much 
of  it  still  remaining  in  ruins.  Its  only  remarkable  edifices, 
besides  its  deseci’ated  mosques,  are  a magnificent  caravan 
serai,  now  the  residence  of  the  Sikh  governor,  and  a Sikh 
fort  on  the  site  of  its  ancient  citadel.  It  is,  however,  well 
paved,  and  furnished  with  water,  has  a fertile  neighborhood, 
and  is  in  so  good  a position  for  commerce,  that  under  a set- 
tled government  it  bids  fair  speedily  to  recover  a large 
.share  of  its  former  importance. 

The  pi'ovince  of  Peshawer,  now  forming  a part  of  the 
Punjab  dominions,  65  miles  long,  and  50  miles  broad, 
watered  by  the  Indus.  Cabool,  and  Bara  Rivers,  is  extremely 
fertile,  producing,  by  the  aid  of  ii-rigatiou  and  a high  tem- 
perature, two  crops  in  the  year,  consisting  of  wheat,  barley, 
pulse,  and  the  finest  rice  in  the  world.  It  was  formerly 
very  populous,  but  has  suffered  great  devastation  from  the 
Sikhs.  Annual  revenue.  1,000,000  rupees,  or  $485,000. 

PESHTE'GO,  a river  of  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Oconto  co.,  and 
flowing  S.E.,  enters  Green  Bay  about  6 miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Menomonee  River. 

I’ESMES  or  PEMES,  paim,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Haute-Saone,  10  miles  S.  of  Gray.  Pop.  in  1852,  2500. 

PESNITZHOFEN,  p§s'nits-ho'fen.  a village  of  Austria,  in 
Styria.  circle  of  Marburg.  Pop.  1218. 

■pE-SOOEE-SHAN,  or  PE-SOUI-CHAN,  p.i-soo'ee-shdn',  a 
mountain  of  China;  lat.  28°  26'  N.,  Ion.  108°  31/  E.  It  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

PESGH’UM,  Illinois,  a station  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.  142  miles  from  Chicago. 

PESQUEIRA,  p^^s-kd'e-rj,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  ot 
Beira  Alta.  See  Sao  Joao  da  Pesqdeira. 

PESQUEIRA  GRANDE,  p^s-k-Ve-rd  grdn'd.i,  a village  of 
the  ^Mexican  Confederation,  state  of  New  Leon,  20  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Monterey.  It  was  formerly  celebratTd  for  its 
silver-mines  and  salt-works. 

PESSIONE,  pSs-se-offia,  Italy,  a station  on  the  Turin  and 
Genoa  Railway,  14  miles  from  'furin. 

PESTCHANAIA,  p&s-cha-ni'd,  a river  of  Siberia,  rises  in 
the  S.  of  the  government  of  Tomsk,  flows  N.N.W.,  and  joins 
the  Obi  on  the  left,  about  30  miles  below  Biysk.  Total 
course.  100  miles. 

PESTH,  p&st,  (Hun.  pron.  pJsht.)  a royal  free  city  of 
Hungary,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  immeiliately 
opposite  Buda,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a bridge  of 
boats  and  by  a noble  suspension  bridge,  opened  January 
5th,  1849,  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Szolnok,  136  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Vienna.  Population  in  1857,  131,705.  It  is 
situated  on  level  ground,  is  about  7 miles  in  circumference, 
newly  and  regularly  laid  out.  and  generally  handsome, 
except  the  old  town.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  new 
theatre,  the  national  casino,  county  hall,  the  Neugebdude.  a 
vast  structure,  used  as  an  artillery  depot,  grenadier  barracks, 
Jesuits’  and  several  other  conveiits,  Roman  Catholic.  Greek, 
Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  other  churches,  and  several  syna 
gogues  and  hospitals.  The  venerable  ancient  siiuctu.  e.s 
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the  Hungarian  capital  are  all  in  Buda ; and  Pesth  is  the 
“now  city,”  boasting  most  of  its  modern  conveniences,  as 
good  hotels,  coffee-houses,  and  handsome  private  residences. 
The  university,  the  only  one  in  Hungary,  has  49  professors, 
and  a library  of  60,000  volumes.  In  1846,  it  was  attended 
by  1000  students.  The  observatory  is  situated  on  the  Blocks- 
berg,  in  Buda.  Here  are  also  a botanic  garden,  a veterinary 
hospital,  a national  museum,  with  a library  rich  in  Hun- 
garian manuscripts,  and  valuable  collections  of  coins,  mine- 
rals. fossils,  and  anti(iuities,  a Hungarian  academy  of 
sciences,  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  normal  schools,  an 
English  conventual,  and  various  charitable  institutions. 
Pesth  is  the  seat  of  the  Kdnigliche  Tafel  (“  Royal  Board 
or  Council,”)  and  Septemviral  Tafel,  which  together  consti- 
tute the  supreme  appeal  court  of  the  kingdom.  The  town 
has  some  silk,  woollen,  leather,  oil,  and  tobacco  factories,  and 
dye-works;  but  its  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  meer- 
schaum pipe-bowls,  brought  to  it  in  a rough  state  from  Con- 
stantinople. Immediately  around  the  city  is  the  Rahos- 
fdd,  a wide  plain,  on  which  the  Hungarian  Diet,  the  great 
national  assembly  of  Magyars,  w.as  held  for  many  centuries. 
The  deputies,  with  their  vast  retinue  of  vassals,  sometimes 
amounted  to  100.000  men,  who  remained  encamped  in  tents 
during  the  continuance  of  its  sitting.  The  Rahosfeld  is  now 
famous  for  its  annual  horse-races.  Pesth  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Transacincum.  The  old  town 
was  enclosed  by  walls  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  held 
by  the  Turks  for  160  years.  Buda  and  Pesth  suffered  severely 
from  an  inundation  of  the  river  in  March,  1838.  Pesth  is  a sta- 
tion for  steam-packets,  and  is  connected  by  a railway  with  Szol- 
nok.  56  miles  E.S.E.,  and  with  Waitzen,  22  miles  northward. 

PESTH,  a county  of  Hungary,  intersected  by  the  Danube 
and  Theiss.  Area,  4049  square  miles.  Pop.  511,260.  Capi- 
tal, Pesth. 

PESTO,  pSs'to,  or  PESTUM,  p^s^tum,  (anc.  Pcesfum,  ori- 
gin.ally  Posidohiia.)  a ruined  town  of  Naples,  provinc/i  of 
Principato  Citra,  19  miles  S.S.W.  of  Campagna.  in  a plain  on 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  It  was  first  a Greek  colony,  and  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  b.  c.  275.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  it  continued  to  flourish,  but  was  ultimately  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. It  still  retains  part  of  its  walls,  consisting  of  large 
blocks  joined  together  in  the  mo.st  perfect  manner  without 
cement,  and  one  of  its  four  gates,  forming  an  arch  46  feet  in 
height.  Among  the  buildings  are  a temple  of  Neptune,  the 
four  sides  of  which  have  a range  of  36  pillars,  surmounted 
by  an  architrave  and  frieze  of  the  Doric  order;  a large  and 
imposing  edifice,  called  the  Basilisk,  but  supposed  to  have 
been  a temple  of  Ceres. 

PKTALIDA  or  PETALIDHA,  p.^-td-lee/Dd (?)  a small  island 
off  the  coast  of  Crete. 

PETALIES,  p.Vta-leez',  a group  of  islands  in  the  Channel 
of  Euboea,  near  its  S.  e.xtremity. 

PETALUMA  (p&t-a-loohn3)  CREEK,  a small  stream  in  the 
N.X.W'.  part  of  California,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Marin  and  Sonoma  counties,  and  fiills  into  San  Pablo 
Bav. 

PETATiUMA,  a post-village  of  Sonoma  co.,  California. 

PET.AW'LA,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Georgia. 

PETCHEELEE.  a province  of  China.  See  Pe-chee-lee. 

PETCHENEGUE,  or  PETSHENEG,  petch'ngg/,  pd-chi- 
n.4g/,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  30  miles  E.  of 
Kharkov,  on  the  Severnoi-Donets.  Pop.  7000. 

PETCHORA  or  PETSCIIGRA,  p^tch/o-ri  a river  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  rises  in  the  Ural  5Iountains,  flows  N.W.  through 
the  governments  Vologda  and  Archangel,  and  enters  the 
Arctic  Ocean  by  a wi<le  estuary  containing  numerous  islands, 
about  lat.  68°  N..  Ion.  between  53°  and  5t°  E.  Total  course, 
probably  900  miles.  Its  })i-incipal  affluents  are  the  Izhina 
from  the  S..  and  the  Oosa  from  the  E. 

PETEGHE.'M.  p.Vteh-gh^m'.  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2384. 

PETEN.  p.i-tJiP,  a lake  and  i.sland  of  Central  America, 
state,  and  190  miles  N.  of  Guatemala.  The  lake  is  about  65 
miles  in  circumference,  and  30  fathoms  in  depth.  It  con- 
tains several  islands,  the  principal  of  which,  called  Peten,  is 
steep.  and  lofty.  It  was  formerly  the  central  seat  of  the  It- 
zax  Indians. 

PETEIlBOffOUGH  or  PETERBUUGH,  pee'ter-bur-ruh,  a 
city.  i)arliamentary  borough,  parish,  and  episcopal  see  of 
England,  co.,  and  37  niib'S  X.E.  of  Northampton,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway,  or  the  navigable  Nene.  here 
croH.sed  by  a wooden  briilge.  Pop.  of  the  parliamentary  bo- 
rough, in  1861, 11,732.  The  cathedral,  originally  the  church 
of  an  abbey,  was  founded  by  Peada.  son  of  I’enda.  fourth 
king  of  Mercia,  in  65.5,  and  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  870. 
Being  rebuilt  in  906,  the  valuable  gifts  be  stowed  upon  it  by 
Edgar  caused  the  name  of  the  city  to  be  changed  to  Odden- 
hwf/h,  ‘-the  golden  city.”  which  title  ultimately  gave  place 
to  its  presimt  name,  derived  from  the  saint  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated.  At  the  Dissolution  it  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  splendid  religious  houses  in  the  kingdom. 
Us  W.  front,  which  forms  a .s(iuai  e 150  feet  in  height  and 
orendth.  consists  of  three  magnilicont  pointed  arches,  8i) 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  pediments  and  pinnacles,  and 
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flanked  by  turrets  with  spires  and  pinnacles.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  building  is  471  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  old 
and  interesting  monastic  edifices,  the  whole  constituting  a 
magnificent  pile.  The  cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  Queen 
Catherine,  first  wife  of  Henry  YIII.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  also  interred  here:  but  her  remains  were  afterwards 
removed  by  James  I.  to  Westminster.  The  parish  church 
has  an  altar-piece  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  and  a beautiful  monu- 
ment by  Flaxman.  The  grammar  school  has  five  .scholar- 
ships. and  a fellowship  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge 
The  town-hall,  market-house,  infirmary,  union  work-house, 
jail,  house  of  correction,  and  a small  theatre,  are  the  other 
chief  edifices.  Corn  and  malt  are  exported  by  the  Nene. 
The  city  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
is  a polling-place  for  the  N.  divi.sion  of  the  county,  and  sends 
2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  see,  founded  by 
Henry  VIII.,  extends  over  the  counties  of  Ncrthampton 
Leicester,  and  Rutland,  and  comprised,  in  1838.  305  ben© 
fices.  Average  annual  revenue  of  dean  and  chapter,  5000Z, 
Dr.  Paley  was  born  at  Peterborough  in  1743.  In  the  vicinity 
is  Milton  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  to  whose  family 
the  city  gives  the  title  of  vi.scount. 

PETERBOROUGH,  a county  near  the  N.  central  part  of 
Canada  West,  comprises  an  area  of  1005  square  miles.  It 
contains  numerous  lakes  which  give  rise  to  the  Otanabee 
River,  and  many  smaller  streams.  Several  r.ailroad  routes 
diverge  from  Peterborough  in  this,  county.  Capital,  Peter- 
borough. Pop.  15.2.37. 

PE'TERBOROUGH,  a post-town  of  Canada  West,  capital 
of  the  county  of  Peterborough,  on  the  Otanabee  River,  at 
the  N.  terminus  of  a railway  connecting  it  with  Cobourg  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  also  on  the  route  of  propo.sed  railways 
connecting  it  with  Montreal.  Lake  Simcoe,  and  Toronto, 
about  75  miles  N.E.  of  the  latter.  It  contains,  besides  the 
county  buildings,  churches  of  5 or  6 denominations,  agencies 
of  4 assurance  companies,  a branch  bank,  a newspaper  office, 
about  30  stores,  and  manufactories  of  steam  engines,  ma- 
chinery, iron  castings,  shingles,  woollens,  &c.  Pop.  about 
2500. 

PE/TERBOROUGH  or  PESTER SBOROUG II,  a post-village 
and  township  of  Hillsborough  co..  New  Hampshii-e,  34  miles 
S.W.  of  Concord.  It  contains  4 or  5 cotton  mills  and  severa, 
foundries.  Pop.  2265. 

PETERBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Smithfield  township, 
Madison  co..  New  York,  about  110  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany, 
It  has  several  churches  and  an  academy. 

PE'TER  BOTTE  (bott)  MOUNTAIN,  a remarkable  pr© 
cipitous  rock  in  the  island  of  Maui-itius,  in  lat.  20°  12'  S., 
Ion.  57°  37'  E.,  and  2600  feet  in  height. 

PETERBURG.  See  Saint  Peteksbukg. 

PETERBURGH,  England.  See  Peterborough. 

PETRR-CHURCII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IlereTord. 

PE'TERCULTER,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  7 miles 
S.W.  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Dee.  Here  are 
remains  of  a Druidical  temple  and  a Roman  camp. 

PETERHEAD.  pee'ter-hSd.  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
burgh,  seaport  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  27 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  point  of  a fiat  rocky  pro- 
montory projecting  into  the  North  Sea,  in  lat.  57°  30'  1"  N., 
Ion.  1°  46'  0"  W.  Pop.  of  the  parliamentary  burgh.  7298 ; of 
the  municipal  burgh,  4819.  It  is  regularly  and  well  built; 
the  houses  are  mostly  of  red  granite.  The  principal  public 
edifices  are  the  parish  church,  the  town-house,  and  a hand 
.some  granite  cross.  It  has  a scientific  association,  a news- 
room, a valuable  museum,  2 public  libraries,  and  4 branch 
banks.  Its  harbor,  since  the  completion  of  the  recent  im- 
provements. has  been  rendered  one  of  the  best  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Scotland.  A light-house,  on  the  opposite  corner  of 
the  bay,  marks  the  entrance  to  the  port.  Some  rope-making 
and  ship-building  are  carried  on.  The  products  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  fisheries  form  a considerable  portion 
of  the  exports,  which  also  compi-ise  large  quantities  of  grain, 
meal,  butter,  and  other  dome.stic  produce,  fish,  oil,  ami  gra- 
nite: the  bitter  is  extensively  quarried  in  the  vicinity: 
55,563  barrels  of  heri-ing  were  cured  here  in  1851,  during 
which  year  27  vessels  (tons,  73551  were  fitted  out  for  the  Green- 
land whale  and  ,sea  fishery.  In  1851,  .30,481  tons  of  shipping 
entered  the  port.  8599  being  employed  in  foreign  trade;  and 
27,301  tons  of  .shipping  (8175  tons  foreign  trade)  cleared  at 
the  custom-house.  The  imports  consist  of  timber,  lime,  bone 
manure,  wool,  groceries,  flour,  salt,  and  iron.  'The  burgh 
unites  with  Elgin,  Banff.  Cullen,  Inverary,  and  Kintore.  in 
sending  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Near  the 
town  are  several  picturesque  ruined  fortresses. 

RUTKRHOF,  p.Vter-hof',  an  imperial  residence  of  Russia, 
government,  and  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Fetersburg,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  commanding  noble  views  of  the  capital, 
Cronstadt.  and  tlie  sea. 

DKTFRLINGFN,  Switzerland.  See  Payerxe. 

PE/TERS.  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  48  miles  W.S.W.  of  Carlisle.  Pop.  2417. 

PKTERS.  a village  and  toivnship  ofWashington  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. about  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  943. 

PETKRSBOROUGH,  New  Hampshire.  See  Peterborough 

PE/'IERSBURG.  a post-village  and  township  in  the  E 
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part  of  Rensselaer  co..  New  York,  about  25  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Albany.  I’op.  3807. 

I’ETERSBURG,  a posboflice  of  Cape  Ma}’’  co.,  New  .Jersey. 

PETERSBURG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Adams  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  a turnpike,  13  miles  S.  of  Carlisle.  The 
village  contains  a church,  academy,  and  several  stores. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  356. 

PETERSBURG,  a post-borough  of  West  township,  Hunt- 
ingdon CO.,  ]*ennsylvania.  on  the  .Juniata  River,  and  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  97  miles  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  in 
1860,  334. 

PETERSBURG,  a village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
1 or  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Lancaster. 

PETERSBURG,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  831. 

PETERSBURG,  a post-borough  of  Penn  township,  and 
the  largest  town  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna  River,  1 mile  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Juniata,  and  15  miles  above  Harrisburg.  It  is  a place  of 
active  trade,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
and  Central  Railroad.  The  Duncannon  Iron-Works  at  this 
place,  consisting  of  a nail  factory  and  rolling  mill,  are 
c.apable  of  giving  employment  to  500  men.  I’op.  in  1860, 
831. 

PETERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  National  Road,  154  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Harris- 
burg. The  name  of  the  post-ofRce  is  Addison. 

PETERSBURG,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PETERSBURG,  a handsome  and  flourishing  post-town 
and  port  of  entry  of  Dinwiddie  co.,  Virginia,  on  the  right  or 
S.  bank  of  the  Appomattox  River,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Great  Southern  Railroad,  22  miles  S.  of  Richmond,  and  10 
miles  from  James  River,  at  City  Point.  Lat.  37°  14'  N.,  Ion. 
77°  20'  W.  It  is  the  thii-d  town  of  Virginia  in  respect  of 
population,  and  possesses  extensive  facilities  for  business. 
Vessels  of  100  tons  ascend  the  river  to  the  town,  and  those 
of  larger  size  to  Waltham’s  Landing,  6 miles  below.  The 
South  Side  Railroad  lias  its  E.  terminus  at  this  place,  and 
the  Appomattox  Railroad  connects  it  with  City  Point,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  larger  ves.sels  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  Petersburg  discharge  their  cargoes  at  City  Point. 
Large  quantities  of  flour  and  tobacco  are  exported  from  this 
place.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  exported  in  1851  amounted 
to  7222  hogsheads;  in  1852,  to  10,489  hogsheads;  and  in 
1853,  to  11,405  hogsheads.  Petersburg  is  well  built,  and 
contains  2 churches  of  the  Presbyterians,  2 of  the  Method- 
ists, 2 of  the  Episcopalians,  1 of  the  Baptists,  1 of  the 
Catholics,  besides  several  places  of  worship  for  colored 
people.  It  has  also  3 banks,  several  cotton  factories,  1 
woollen  factory,  2 rope-walks,  1 iron  furnace,  6 forges,  and 
numerous  mills  of  various  kinds.  Three  newspapers  are 
published  here.  The  falls  of  the  river,  which  arrest  the 
ascent  of  the  tide  immediately  above  Petersburg,  furnish 
extensive  water-power.  Around  these  falls  a canal  has  been 
constructed,  by  which  means  small  boats  ascend  the  river 
for  the  distance  of  about  100  miles.  The  limits  of  the  bo- 
rough include  the  decayed  village  of  Blandford,  in  Prince 
George  county,  which  was  once  superior  to  Petersburg  in 
some  respects.  The  remains  of  its  church  are  among  the 
most  interesting  and  picturesque  ruins  of  Virginia.  In 
1815  a great  fire  occurred  here,  by  which  near  400  houses 
were  consumed.  The  shipping  of  this  port,  .June  30.  1852, 
amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  484  tons  registered,  and  2110 
tons  enrolled  and  liceu.sed.  Of  the  latter,  2031  tons  were 
employed  in  the  coast  trade,  and  323  tons  in  steam  naviga- 
tion. The  foreign  arrivals  for  the  year  were  16,  (tons, 
10,147,)  of  which  5 (tons,  2773)  were  by  American  vessels. 
Peter,sburg  was  taken  by  the  Union  army  after  a long 
siege  about  the  2d  of  April,  1865.  Pop.  in  1850,  14,010;  in 
1860,  1 8,266. 

PETERSBURG,  a decayed  post-town  of  Elbert  co.,  Georgia, 
on  the  Savannah  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Broad  River,  about 
62  miles  N.W.  of  Augusta,  was  once  an  important  place.  It 
has  now  only  3 families. 

PETERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Lavacca  co.,  Texas,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lavacca  River,  100  miles  S.E.  of  Austin 
City.  It  was  once  the  county  seat. 

PETERSBURG,  a post-viliage  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tennessee, 
72  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Nashville. 

PETERSBURG,  a thriving  post-town  of  Boone  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  Ohio  River,  25  miles  below  Cincinnati,  has  a 
good  landing,  an  active  trade,  and  contains  2 churches,  and 
a flouring  mill.  Incorporated  in  1820.  Pop.  in  1860,  about 
500. 

PETERSBURG,  a small  village  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio. 

PETERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio,  16 
miles  S.E.  of  Canfield,  and  close  to  the  E.  line  of  the  state. 

PETERSBURG,  a village  or  railroad  station  of  Monroe 
CO.,  Michigan,  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  20  miles  W.  of 
Monroe  City. 

PETERSBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pike  co.,  Indiana, 
is  finely  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  1 mile  S.  of  White 
River,  and  110  miles  S.S.IV^  of  Indianapolis.  The  IVabash 
and  El  ie  Canal  pas.ses  through  it.  Pop.  683. 

PETERSBURG,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Menard 
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co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Sangamon  River,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Spring- 
field.  It  is  on  the  Tonica  and  Petersburg  R.R.  Pop.  1196. 

PETERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Missouri,  50 
miles  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

PETERSBURG,  a small  post-village  of  Canada  West,  co. 
of  Waterloo,  6 miles  S.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  about  80. 

PETERSBURG  FOUR  CORNERS,  a post-village  of  Rens- 
selaer CO.,  New  York,  in  Petersburg  town.ship. 

PETERSBURG  S.-VINT.  See  S.mT  Petersbudg. 

PETER’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PETERS’  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Stokes  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

PETERS’  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky. 

PETERSDORF.  pd/ters-donf',  a village  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia. circle  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  1131. 

PETERSDORF,  a village  of  Austrian  Silesia,  circle  of 
Troppau.  Pop.  1376. 

PETERSDORF,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  34  miles 
S.W.  of  Liegnitz.  on  the  Zacken.  Pop.  2010. 

PETERSFIELD,  a parliamentary  borough,  market-town, 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  17  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Portsmouth,  on  the  old  London  and  Portsmouth  Road. 
Pop.  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851,  5550.  It  has  a 
large  church,  an  endowed  school,  a union  work-house,  a 
branch  bank,  and  an  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  William 
III.  in  its  market-place.  The  town  has  a titular  mayor,  and 
sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

PETERSHAGEN,  pA'ters-hi'ohen,  a town  of  Prussia,  in 
W estphalia,  7 miles  N .N.E.  of  Mimien,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
IVeser.  Pop.  2110. 

PETERSHAM,  peefter-sham.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Surrey. 

PETERSHAM,  peetters-ham.  a post-village  and  township 
o-f  W'orcester  co.,  JIassachusetts.  67  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 
1 1 has  manufactures  of  carriages,  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  &c. 
Pop.  1465. 

PETERS’  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  in  lat. 
68°  57'  S..  Ion.  90°  46'  M*. 

PE/TERS  ISLANDS,  two  small  islands  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Australia,  in  hat.  32°  21'  S.,  Ion.  133°  39'  E 

PE'TERS  MOUNT/AIN,  in  Virginia,  is  situated  on  the 
boundary  between  Monroe  and  Giles  county. 

PETERSTH.VL,  pd'ters-tSl\  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Middle  Rhine.  13  miles  E.  of  Offenburg.  Pop.  1510. 

PE'TERSTONE,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

PETERSTONE  SUPER  ELY,  a p.arish  of  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Glamorgan. 

PE'TERSTOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

PE'TERSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  W.  Virginia, 
on  Rich  Creek,  186  miles  in  a direct  line  S.  of  Wheeling,  has 
a water-power  and  several  mills. 

PE'TERSVILLE,  a village  of  Washington  township.  Lehigh 
c©.,  Pennsylvania,  contains  about  50  inhabitants. 

PETERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Northampton  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 15  miles  in  a direct  line  W.  by  N.  of  Easton. 

PETERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryhand, 
57  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Washington. 

PETERSW  ALD.  p,Vters-^valt\  or  PETERSWALDE.  p.Vters- 
tv^l'deh.  a frontier  village  of  Bohemia,  20  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Leitrneritz.  in  the  Erzgebirge.  Pop.  2200. 

PETERSW.VLDAU,  priRers-tv'^PdCw.  a town  of  Prussian 
Silesia.  .32  miles  S.W.  of  Bre.«lau.  Pop.  2050. 

PETERWARDEJN.  pee'ter-warMTne.  (Ger.  pron.  piiRer- 
^ita'dine.)  or  VARADTN,  Vii'rd-din'  or  vdrh^-deen',  (Hun. 
Pdevvar.  p;\,'t5R'vdRt,)  the  capital  town  of  Slavonia,  and  the 
strongest  fortress  on  the  Danube,  is  situated  on  a scarped 
rock,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Neusatz, 
with  which  town  it  is  connected  by  a bridge  of  boats,  de- 
fended by  a strong  tefp.  du  pnnt.  41  miles  N.W.  of  Belgrade. 
Pop.  with  suburbs,  (exclusive  of  a garrison  of  3000  men,) 
4033.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  general  commandant  of  the 
Slavonian  military  frontier,  and  of  several  subordinate 
military  authorities:  has  several  churches  and  schools,  and 
barracks  capable  of  accommodating  10,000  men.  It  derives 
its  present  name  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  here  mar- 
shalled the  soldiers  of  the  first  Crusade.  Here,  in  1716,  the 
Austrians,  under  Prince  Eugene,  defeated  the  Turks,  who 
then  lost  their  last  footing  in  Central  Europe. 

PETRI  AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

PETIPERICK,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Corn- 
wall. 

PETIPERTON,  NORTH,  a parish  and  market-town  of 
England,  co.  of  Somerset,  2^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bridgewater 

PETHERTON,  SOUTH,  a parish  and  market-town  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  Somerset,  4^  miles  N.N.W.  ofCrewkerne 

PETIPERWIN,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

PETHERWIN,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Cornwall. 

PETIC,  a town  of  Mexico.  See  Pitic. 

PETINA,  pfl-tee'nJ,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Prlncl- 
pato  Citra,  S.E.  of  Campagna,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Alburnc 
Pop.  1500. 

PETIONVILLE,  pA'te-ANo'veeP.  a town  of  Hayti,  recently 
founded,  8 miles  E.  of  Port-au-Prince. 
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PETIT  CATf.LOU  BAYOU,  peh-tee'  kJh'yoo'  hVoo.  a small 
stream  of  Terie  Bonne  parish,  Louisiana,  flows  S.  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  bordered  by  rich  plantations  of  sugar. 

l^KTIT-CANAL,  peh-teetkd'uiP,  a town  of  the  island  of 
Guadeloupe,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Moule,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
government  of  Cul-de-Sac.  Pop.  7600,  of  whom  6900  are 
slaves. 

PETIT-ENGHIEN,  peh-teett-6N«'ghe-iiNr«',  a village  of  Bel- 
gium. province  of  Ilaiuaut,  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mons.  Pop. 
2109.' 

PETIT  E-PIER  RE,  l.a.,  li  peh-teeP-pe-.aiRt,  a town  and  fort 
of  France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  in  the  Vosges  Mountains, 
8 miles  N.N.W'.  of  Saverne.  Pop.  1249. 

PETIT  JEAN  (Fr.  pron.  peh-tee'  zhS^o)  RIVER,  of  Arkan- 
sas, rises  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  and,  flowing  eastward, 
enters  the  Arkansas  near  the  N.  extremity  of  Perry  county. 

PETIT  JEAN,  a sihall  post-village  of  Yell  co..  Arkan.sas. 

PETIT-RECIIAIN,  peh-tee/-reh-sha,N«/,  a village  of  Bel- 
gium. province,  and  12  miles  E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  1651. 

PETLAUD,  pet-lawd',  or  PITLAUD,  pit-lawd',  a town  of 
India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Kaira.  Lat. 
22°  32'  N..  Ion.  72°  57'  E. 

PETLAWAD.  p§t-U-wid'.  or  PITLAWUD,  pit-la-wud',  a 
town  of  India,  in  the  Gwalior  dominions,  60  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Oojein.  Lat.  2.3°  2'  N.,  Ion.  74°  45'  E. 

PETOONE,  pA-tootnA,  or  BEDOUNE,  bA-doo'nA,  a town  of 
Mantchooria,  on  the  Soon garee,  130  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kirin 
Oola.  It  is  a place  of  exile  for  Chinese  offenders,  and  is  gar- 
risoned by  Tartar  troops. 

PETORCA,  pA-toR'kl,  a small  town  of  Chili,  department, 
and  50  miles  N,N.1V.  of  Aconcagua. 

PE/'fKA,  (the  Sela  or  Selah,  and  Jol  thcel  of  Scripture.) 
j a ruined  city  of  Arabia  Petraea,  in  the  AVady  ^Moosa.  Lat. 
about  30°  15'  N.,  Ion.  3.5°  35'  E.  Its  edifices  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  other  striking  objects,  are  described  by  La- 
borde.  Stephens,  and  other  tiavellers. 

I'ETRA,  pA'trA.  a town  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  23i  miles 
E.  of  Palma.  Pop.  2640. 

PEG'HA,  a post-village  of  Saline  co.,  Missouri,  75  miles 
N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

PETRALIA,  pA-trA'le-A,  (Sotana,  so-tAhid,  “Lower,”  and 
SopRAN.A,  so-pri/nA,  “Upper,”)  two  contiguous  towns  of 
Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  18  miles  S.  of  Cefalu.  Pop.  of 
SoTAXA  Petralia.  6600;  of  Sopraxa  I'etralia,  4700. 

PETivEL.  pA-trfeP,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Valencia, 
24  miles  N.M'.  of  Alicante.  Pop.  2537. 

PETR  ELLA,  pA-trMdA.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Mo- 
lice,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  2900. 

PETRIEVESE,  pA-tre-A-vA^sA,  a market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Slavonia,  co.  of  Verocz,  on  the  Drave,  37  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Fiinfkirchen.  Pop.  2046. 

PETKIKAU.  pAttre-kow',  or  PIOTRKOW,  pe  otr'kov,  a 
town  of  Poland,  province,  and  76  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kalisz,  on 
the  Strada,  and  on  the  railway  from  Warsaw  to  Granica,  90 
miles  from  Warsaw.  Pop.  2300.  It  has  a castle,  formerly  a 
residence  of  the  Poli.sh  kings. 

PETRI KOV  or  PETJIIKOW,  pA-tre-kovt,  a market-town 
of  Russia,  government  of  Minsk,  on  the  Pripets,  29  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Mozyr.  Pop.  1700. 

PETRIKOVKA,  pA-tre-kov'kA,  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  133  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kherson.  Pop.  1550. 

PETRl.N  1 A,  pA-tree'ne-A,  a town  of  Austrian  Croatia,  on 
the  Kulpa,  29  miles  S.S.E.  of  Agram.  Pop.  4964.  It  is  the 
head-quarters  of  a detachment  of  the  frontier  guard. 

PETRIU,  p&t're-oo^  a town  of  Siam,  on  the  Bang-pa-Kung, 
52  miles  E.  of  Bankok.  Lat.  13°  45'  N.,  Ion.  101°  15'  E. 

PE'rROCKSTOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

PETROCORII.  See  PfiRiGORi). 

PETRGNEL  or  PETRONELL.  pA'tro-n6lP.  (anc.  Cb?-nMn- 
Ivni,)  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Danube,  24 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1102. 

PETRt)PAULOVSKI,  pA-tro-pow-lov'skee,  or  PETRO- 
PAULSIIAFEN,  pA-tro-puwls%Afen,  the  capital  town  of 
Kamtchatka,  on  its  E.  coast,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Avateha,  in  lat.  53°  0'  27"  N.,  Ion.  158°  40'  12"  E.  Its  port 
is  small,  and  it  has  less  than  1000  inhabitants,  but  it  is  the 
principal  Russian  military  station  in  this  remote  province. 

PETROPAULOVSKI,  a fortified  town  of  Siberia,  govern- 
ment, and  250  miles  S.S.E.  of  'lobolsk.  on  the  Ishim.  Pop. 
about  4000.  It  has  ,an  active  trade  with  Bokhara  and  Khivn. 

PKTRGPOLTS.  See  Rio  Janeiro. 

PETROV ACZ,  pA'tro'vAts',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.,  and 
17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Baez.  Pop.  5269. 

PETROVITCII  or  PETROWITSCII,  pA'tro-t^itch'.  a town 
r.f  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  sanjak,  and  80  miles 
N.W.  of  Seres,  near  the  Radovitz,  an  affluent  of  the  Struma. 
It  is  enclosed  by  a brick  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  and 
comprises  1200  houses,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks,  who 
carry  on  an  active  trade  in  tobacco,  raised  in  the  vicinity. 

PETROVKA,  pA-trovtkA,  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment. and  87  miles  S.E.  of  Voronezh.  Pop.  about  1500. 

PETROVOSZELO,  pa'tro'vos'sAMo',  a village  of  Hungary,  4 
«iles  from  0-Becse.  Pop.  5.573. 

PETRCVSX  or  PETROWSK,  pA-trovskL  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  68  miles  N.N.W.  of  Saratov,  on  the  Med- 
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vieditza.  Pop.  7000.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  In 
1697,  and  has  a citadel,  an  ancient  and  ruined  fortress,  and 
trade  in  corn. 

PETROVSK  or  PETROWSK,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment. and  52  miles  S.S.W.  ot  Yaroslav.  Pop.  2000. 

PETROVSK  AIA,  pA-trov-skPA.  or  BUTURLTNOVKA,  boo- 
tooR-le-nov'kA,  a market-town  and  fort  of  Russia,  government 
of  Voronezh.  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bobrov.  Pop.  1700. 

PETROVSKAIA,  a market-town  and  fort  of  Russia,  g( 
vernment.  and  63  miles  S.W.  of  Voronezh. 

PETROVSKOI  is  the  name  of  petty  places  in  the  govern 
ments  of  Viatka  and  Moscow. 

PETROVSKOT-OSTROV,  pA-trov^skoi-os-trov',  an  island  in 
the  Neva,  near  St.  Petersburg,  where  Peter  the  Great  had  a 
residence. 

PETROVSKOI-POGROIMETZ,  pA-trov^skoi-po-gro-m?ts'.  a 
market- town  of  Russia,  government,  and  120  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Voronezh.  Pop.  1500. 

PETROZAVODSK,  pA-tro-zA-vodsk',  a fortified  town  of 
Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  Olonets,  on  the  Lake 
of  Onega,  185  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Pop.  8000.  It 
has  two  spacious  docks  for  large  vessels,  a very  extensive 
imperial  cannon  foundry,  powder  mills,  and  manufactures 
of  silks. 

PETSCIIORA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Petchora 

PETSII,  p6tch,  IPEICK  or  IPEK,  ee-pAk',  a town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Albania,  sanjak.  and  73  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Scutari,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Drin,  which  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  and  turns  numerous  mills.  Pop.  upwards 
of  12.000,  mostly  Turks,  who  have  here  16  mosques.  Arms 
are  extensively  made  in  the  town. 

PETSKA,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Petzka, 

PETT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

PETTAU,  pSGtow,  (anc.  refoh'io  or  Poetohio.)  a town  of 
Styria.  14  miles  S.E.  of  Marhurg.  on  the  Drave.  Pop.  1996. 
It  has  several  convents.  On  a height  above  the  town  is  the 
castle  of  Ober  Pettau. 

PETtTAUGII.  a pari.^h  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

PETtTERELL-CROOKS,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Cumberland. 

PETTIGOE.  pJt'te-gooL  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  cos. 
of  Donegal  and  Fermanagh,  on  theTermon,  near  its  mouth 
in  Lounh  Erne,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Donegal.  Pop.  616.  It  stands 
amidst  wooded  hills,  and  is  a station  for  the  numerous  pil- 
grims who  resort  to  Lough  Derg. 

PET'TINAlNt,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark. 

PETTINENGO,  p&t-te-nfn'go,  a town  of  North  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  province,  and  4 miles  N.E.  of  Biella.  Pop.  2.365. 

PET'TIS.  a county  in  the  \V'.  central  part  of  Missouri,  has 
an  area  of  650  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head 
streams  of  La  Mine  River,  namely,  Flat  Creek,  IMuddy  Creek, 
and  Heath’s  Fork,  which  unite  near  the  N.E.  border.  Black 
River,  an  affluent  of  La  Mine,  flows  through  the  N.W.  part. 
The  general  surface  is  rolling,  and  presents  extensive  prai- 
ries, with  groves  of  timber  distributed  along  the  large 
streams.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Extensive  beds  of  stone  coal 
are  found  in  the  county.  Named  in  honor  of  Spencer  Pettis, 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  killed  in  a duel  by  Major 
Biddle.  Capital,  Georgetown.  Pop.  9392,  of  whom  7510 
were  free. 

PETTIS,  a township  in  Platte  co..  Missouri.  Pop.  3747. 

PETTIS  STAND,  a small  village  of  Polk  co.,  Tennessee. 

PET'TISTREE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

PET'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

PETTORANO.  p&t-to-rA'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Ahruzzo  Ultra  II..  5 miles  S S.E.  of  Suimona.  Pop.  .3100. 

PETTOR.ANO,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Mo- 
lise, 19  miles  W.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  1200. 

PET'TY  or  PET/TIE,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland, 
chiefly  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  along  Moray  Frith.  Here 
are  remains  of  several  Druid  circles,  and  ruins  of  a baronial 
castle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  parish  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Campbelltown. 

PETTY.a  post-town.ship  of  Lawrence  co.,Illinois.  Pop.  999. 

PET'TYCUR.  a harbor  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  on  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  1 mile  S.  of  Kinghorn,  and  im- 
mediately opposite  Leith. 

PETTYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Tennessee. 

PETtWORTH.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Sus.sex.  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chichester.  Pop.  of  the  tow  n 
in  18.51,  2427.  'Ihe  town,  pleasantly  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, has  a neat  church,  containing  tombs  of  the  Percy 
family,  anciently  the  lords  of  the  manor,  several  schools, 
and  liberally-endowed  almshouses,  sessions  and  market- 
house,  a county  house  of  correction,  and  bank.  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  splendid  seat  of  Colonel  Wvndham. 

PETZKA,  pAts'KA,  PETSKA  or  PECSKA,  pJtch'koh',  a 
market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Arad,  51  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Szegedin.  Pop.  13,441.  It  consists  of  two  separate  places, 
Ratz  and  Magyar  I’etzka. 

PEV'ENSEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  with  a 
station  on  the  South  Coast  Railway.  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Hast- 
ings. Here  are  the  ruins  of  a castle. 

PEVER  AGNO,  pA-vA-rAn'yo,  a town  of  North  Italv,  in  Pied- 
mont, 5 miles  S.E  of  Coni  Pop.  fi080. 
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PEWA\/tjONEE  RIVER,  of  Wisconsin.  See  Wolf  River. 

PEWAU'KEE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Waukesha 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  railroad  from  Milwaukee  to  AVater- 
town,  19  miles  W.  of  Milwaukee.  The  village  has  2 churches, 
2 stores,  and  2 mills.  Pop.  of  township.  1553. 

PEWAUKEE  LAKE,  Wi.sconsin,  in  Waukesha  county,  is 
4^  miles  long,  and  about  a mile  wide.  It  is  called  by  the 
Indians  Peewaukee-wee-ning,  or  “lake  of  shells,”  from  the 
great  number  of  small  shells  found  in  the  sand  along  its 
shores. 

PEWVSEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

PE-YAN,  pA-yin^  a mountain  of  China,  province  of  Se- 
clmen,  in  lat.  30°  5'  N.,  Ion.  102°  32'  E.  It  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow. 

PEYRAT,  pA'rl/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute- 
Vienne,  23  miles  E.  of  Limoges.  Pop.  in  1852,  2755. 

PEYRAT,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haute-V  ienne, 
2 miles  N.N.W.  of  Bellac.  Pop.  1280. 

PEVRAT,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Creuse,  10 
miles  N.E.  of  Aubusson.  Pop.  1610. 

PEYREIIORADE,  p.iR'o'rld',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Landes,  on  the  Gave  de  Pau,  38  miles  S.W.  of  Mont- 
de-Marsan.  Pop.  in  1852,  2734. 

PEYRELEVADE,  pia'leh-vAd',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Correze,  near  the  Vienne.  Pop.  in  1852,  2036. 

PEYREMALE,  pAR'mAF,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Card,  arrondissement  of  Alais. 

PEYRESTORTES,  pAa'toRt/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Pyrenees-Orientales,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Perpignan. 
The  French  here  defeated  a Spanish  force  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1793. 

PEYRIAC  DE  MER,  pA're-AkMeh  maiR.  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Aude,  8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Narbonne.  Pop.  861. 

PEYRI AOIMINERVOIS,  pA're-£[k/-mee'nAR'vwA',  a market- 
town  of  France,  department  of  Aude,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Car- 
cassone.  Pop.  1309. 

PEYRINS.  pA'i  Ang',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Drome,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Valence.  Pop.  3015. 

PEYRUIS,  pA'Rwee^  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Basses-Alpes,  16  miles  W’.S.W".  of  Digne.  Pop.  873. 

PEYRUS,  pA'riiss/.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Drome.  10  miles  E.  of  A'alence.  Pop.  975. 

PEYRUSSE.  pA'riiss',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Aveyron,  11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Villefranche.  Pop.  1000. 

PEl'STER,  pT'ster,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,.  Mul- 
grave  Archipelago,  in  lat.  8°  5'  S.,  Ion.  178°  E.,  named  after 
its  American  discoverer  in  1819. 

PEYTON  A,  pA-tohiA,  a post-office  of  Boone  co..W.  Virginia. 

PEYTON  A,  a small  village  of  Stewart  co.,  Tennessee. 

PEYTON’S,  pARonz,  a small  village  of  Barnwell  district. 
South  Carolina. 

PEYTONSBURG,  pA/tonz-bilrg,  a post-village  of  Pittsyl- 
vania co.,  Virginia,  145  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

PEYTON’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Smith  co..  Tennessee. 

PEYTONSVILLE,  pARonz-vil,  a post-village  of  Williamson 
CO..  T6nri0ss6G. 

PEYTUN,  p’i'tun',  or  PUTTUINI,  pht-thm'.  a town  of  India, 
Nizam’s  dominions,  on  theGodavery,  30  miles  S.  of  Aurung- 
abad,  and  formerly  noted  for  its  embroidered  silk  fabrics. 

PEZA.  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel, about  lat.  65°  N.,  and  Ion.  50°  E.,  flows  E.S.E.,  and 
joins  the  Mezen.  Total  course.  140  miles. 

PEZA,  La,  or  LAPEZA,  li-pA'thA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dalusia, province,  and  24  miles  from  Granada.  Pop.  2466. 

PEZEEKO  RIVER,  New  York.  See  PiSECO. 

P^ZENAS,  pA'zA'nd',  (anc.  Picincef)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  ilerault,  25  miles  S.W’.  of  Montpelier,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ilerault.  Pop.  in  1852,  7375.  It  has  a 
communal  college,  and  manufactures  of  chemical  products. 

PEZO-DA-REGOA,  Portugal.  See  Regoa. 

PEZUELA  DE  LAS  TORRES,  pA-thwAfiA  dA  Ids  toR/R^s.  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province,  and  30  miles  E.  of 
Madrid,  near  the  Tajuna.  Pop.  1197. 

PEZZANA,  pAt-sA'nd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Novara,  province,  and  S.  of  Vercelli.  Pop.  2340. 

PEZZASE,  pJCsd's.A.  or  PEZASO,  p§d-zd'so.  a village  of 
Northern  Italy,  province  of  Brescia.  5 miles  S.E.  of  Bovegno. 
Pop.  1663. 

PFAFFENIIAIISEN.  pfdfTen-how'zen,  a market-town  of 
Bavaria,  circle  of  Swabia,  27  miles  S.W.  of  Augsburg.  P.790. 

PFAFFENIIEIM.  pfAf^eu-hinie',  (Fr.  pron.  fdf'f^n'^nP,) 
a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaut-Rhin,  7 miles 
S.W'.  of  Colmar.  Pop.  2012. 

PFAFFENIIOFEN,  pfdfTen-ho'fen,  (Fr.  pron.  fdf'fSnV- 
a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  on 
the  Moder,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Saverne.  Pop.  1426. 

PFAFFENIIOFEN,  pfdf'fen-ho'fen.  a small  town  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  on  the  Ilm,  28  miles  N.  of  Munich.  Pop.  1912. 

PFAFFENIIOFEN,  a village  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the  Lau- 
terach.  11  miles  S.W'.  of  Amberg.  Pop.  580. 

PF’AFFERS,  Switzerland.  See  Pfeffers. 

PFAFFIKON.(Pfalfikon.)pf8f'fe-kon\  PFEFFIKEN,pf8U- 
fe-ken,  PFEFF’IKON,  or  PF.\FFIKEN,  (Pfaffiken,)  a village 
of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  11  miles  E.  of  Zurich,  on  the 
N.  shore  of  the  small  lake  of  Pfatfikon.  Pop.  3000. 
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PFAFFNAU,  pfdff'nSw,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzer 
land,  canton,  and  24  miles  N.W'.  of  Lucerne.  Pop.  1871. 

PFALZ,  an  old  division  of  Germany.,  See  Palatinate. 

PF'ALZDORF,  pfdltsMoRf,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  44 
miles  N.W.  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  2910. 

PFALZEL,  pfdlt'sel,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  3 miles 
N.  of  Treves,  on  the  Moselle.  Pop.  1050. 

PFARRKIRCII.  pfaR'kiuK,  or  PFARRKIRCIIEN.  pfaR'- 
kgeRK'en,  a market-town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  26  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Passau.  Pop.  1572. 

PFARRWEISSACII,  pfaR'^Ts'sdK,  a market-town  of  Bava- 
ria. in  Lower  Franconia,  19  miles  N.W’.  of  Bamberg. 

PFEDDERSIIEIM,  pfSd^ers-hime',  a town  of  llesse-Darm- 
stadt.  province  of  Rhein-Hessen,  4 miles  W.N.W'.  of  Worms. 
Pop.  2031. 

PFEFFERS,  PFAFFERS,  (Pfaffers,)  pf8f'fers.  or  PVA- 
VERS,  (Pviivers.)  pv8'vers,  a watering-place  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  St.  Gall,  in  a deep  gorge.  5 miles  S.E.  of  Sargans. 
The  waters  having  a temperature  of  98°  F’ahreiiheit,  are 
administered  in  two  buildings  adapted  to  receive  from  200 
to  300  persons,  and  reached  by  a rude  stair  formed  of  trees, 
and  of  steps  cut  in  the  perpendicular  rock.  On  an  adjacent 
height  is  a Benedictine  monastery,  founded  in  1713,  and 
suppressed  in  1838.  A new  hotel  was  built  in  1830. 

PF'CRING,  pfo'ring.  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  13  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Ingolstadt.  Pop.  790.  It  h.as  remains  of  a Ro- 
man fort  at  the  commencement  of  the  Teufel  smauer  (“  devil’s 
wall.”)  a line  of  masonry  extending  hence  for  150  miles. 

PFORTE,  pfoR/teh,  or  SCHULPFORTE,  shooPpfoR'teh,  a 
village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  government,  and  18 
miles  S.W'.  of  Merseburg,  on  the  Little  Saale,  with  a cele- 
brated school,  at  which  from  180  to  190  scholars  are  main- 
tained and  educated  gratuitously. 

PFORTEN,  pfoR/ten.  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, 40  miles  S.E.  of  F'rankfort.  Pop.  325.  It  has  the 
remains  of  a fine  old  castle. 

PFORZHEIM,  pfoRts'hime,  (unc.FhrHa  Herein' ia;  ?)  an  an- 
cient city  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Enz  and  Nagold,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop. 
13,854.  The  city  proper  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  has  a castle 
and  a fine  church,  with  old  grand-ducal  vaults.  It  is  the 
principal  manufacturing  town  of  the  grand  duchy,  having 
manuftictures  of  jewelry  employing  900  hands,  and  of  wool- 
len cloth,  leather,  and  chemical  products,  with  copper  and 
iron  forges,  trade  in  timber,  oil,  wine,  and  12  annual  cattle 
fairs. 

PF’REIMT  or  PFREIMDT,  plrlmt,  a town  of  Bavaria,  16 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Amberg.  Pop.  1592.  It  has  a F’ranciscan 
establishment,  a high  school,  and  a manufacture  of  mirrors. 

PF'ULLENDORF',  pfooPlen-doRf',  a town  of  Baden,  on 
Lake  Ilmen,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Constance.  Pop.  1700. 

PFULLINGEN,  pfooFling-en,  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  cir- 
cle of  Black  Forest,  on  the  Eschatz,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Rent- 
lingen.  Pop.  4017,  mostly  employed  in  paper  mills  and 
brush  factories,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  wine. 
Pfaff  was  born  here  in  1651. 

PFUNDS,  pfoonts.  a village  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol,  22  miles 
S.S.W'.  of  Imst.  on  the  Inn.  Pop.  1319. 

PF'UNGSTADT,  pfoong'stitt,  a market-town  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  province  of  Stavkenberg,  5 miles  S.of  Darmstadt. 
Pop.  3050. 

PFYN,  pfin.  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Thurgau,  on  the  Thur,  10  miles  S.W'.  of  Constance. 
Pop. 1005. 

PHALC4NX,  a post-office  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey. 

PHALASARNA,  f A-lA-saR^nA.  a ruined  city  of  Crete,  near 
the  W'.  end  of  the  island,  its  chief  remains  being  walls  and 
towers  on  an  acropolis,  close  to  the  shore. 

PHA/LIA.  a small  bayou  of  Tammany  parish,  Louisiana, 
fiows  into  the  Chefonte  River. 

PIIALSBOURG,  fAls'booR',  a fortified  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Meurthe,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vo.sges  Mountains, 
49  miles  E.  of  Nancy.  Pop.  2012.  It  was  besieged  by  the 
allies  in  1814-15. 

PHARI,  fA/ree,  or  PARISDONG,  p3-ris-dong'.  afortre.ss  of 
Thibet,  towards  the  Bootan  frontier,  in  lat.  27°  48'  N.,  Ion. 
89°  14'  E. 

PHAR/ISHANG,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Ohio. 

PHAROS,  fAh’OS.  a peninsula,  and  anciently  an  island  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  which  stood  a famous  light  house.  It  forms 
the  site  of  the  modern  city  of  Alexandria. 

PHAROS  or  PHARUS.  See  Lesina. 

PHARR’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Moore  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

I’HARSALIA,  a town  of  Thessaly.  See  Satalge. 

PIL4RS.VLIA,  a post-township  of  Chenango  co..  New 
York.  12  miles  W'.N.W'.  of  Norwich.  Pop.  1261. 

PHARSALIA,  a village  in  Panola  co.,  Mississippi,  about 
150  miles  N.  of  Jackson. 

PHA'SIS,  RION.RHION,  ree-6n',  or  F4Z.  fAz,  a riv  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  anciently  regarded  as  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  rises  in  a spur  of  the  C'Siucasus,  traverses 
Imeritia.  and  aft  a VV.  course  enters  the  Black  Sea  at  its 
E.  extremity,  near  Po»ti,  34  miles  N.  of  llrtoom.  The  Euro- 
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pean  pheasant  (gallus  phasianuft)  derives  its  name  from 
having  been  originally  imported  from  the  banks  of  this  river, 
and  it  still  frequents  an  island  at  its  mouth. 

PlIATUKA,  fi-too'ki.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Patna,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Poon- 
poor  River.  Pop.  12,000,  (?)  who  manufacture  cotton  cloths, 
and  carry  on  an  active  trade. 

PII.\ZANIA.  See  Fezzan. 

PllEA.-'ANT  BRANCH,  a post-village  of  Dane  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 8 miles  W.of  Madison.  Itliasl  flour  mill  and  Sstores. 

PHEAS'ANT  ISLAND,  in  the  Bidassoa  River,  between 
France  and  Spain,  is  the  place  where  the  treaty  of  the  Pyre- 
nees was  concluded,  September  7th,  1659. 

PIIELECIIE,  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  See  Feludsh. 

PHELPS,  f^ps,  a post-township,  forming  the  N.E.  extre- 
mity of  Ontario  co.,  New  York,  and  intersected  by  the  Au- 
burn and  Rochester  Railroad.  Its  contains  numerous  flour- 
ing mills.  The  post-office  is  in  the  village  of  Vienna.  Pop. 
6586. 

PHELPS,  a post-office  in  the  S.  part  of  Ashtabula  co., 
Ohio. 

PHELPS'TOWN,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Ing- 
ham CO.,  Michigan. 

PHENG-HOO,  fSng-hoo.  PESCADORES,  p^s-kJ-do'rSs,  or 
THE  FISH'ER’S  ISLANDS,  an  island  group  in  the  channel 
of  Fo-kien,  China  Sea,  between  the  island  of  Formosa  and 
the  mainland.  The  largest  has  a tolerable  harbor,  and  is 
stated  to  be  garrisoned  by  Chinese  troops. 

PHE'NIX,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Rhode  Island. 

PIIEREII,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Fered. 

PHI  ALA,  fe-idi,  a .small  lake  of  Palestine,  pashalic.  of  Da- 
mascus, 10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Banias.  It  is  1 mile  in  circum- 
ference, surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  a subterranean  affluent  of  the  Jordan. 

PIIIGALEIA  or  PIIIGALIA,  fe-gd-lee'yd,  (called  after- 
wards PHIALIA,  fe-d-lee/i,  a ruined  city  of  Greece,  in  Morea, 
governmentofTriphylia.  Its  remains,  on  a precipitous  height, 
16  miles  N.E.  of  Kyparissia,  consist  of  walls,  towers,  and  a 
citadel,  presenting  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  curious  speci- 
mens of  Grecian  military  architecture.  Within  its  walls  is 
a part  of  the  village  of  Paalizza;  4 miles  E.  are  the  ruins  of 
a famous  temple  of  Apollo. 

PIIILADELtPIIIA,  Asia  Minor.  See  Ala-Shehr. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Syria.  See  Amman. 

PIIILADEL'PHIA,  a county  in  the  extreme  S.E.  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  contains  120  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  S.E.  by  the  Delaware  River,  and  intersected  by  the 
Schuylkill,  and  by  the  Pennypack,  Tacony,  and  Wissahickon 
Creeks.  Darby  Creek  flows  along  the  W\  border.  The  sur- 
face is  level  near  the  Delaware,  and  hilly  in  the  other  parts. 
By  a recent  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  (which  see)  have  been  made  co-extensive  with 
those  of  the  county.  Pop.  565,529 

PHIL'ADEL'PHIA.  (Fr.  Philade.lphie,  fee'U'dSl'fee' ; Sp. 
and  It.  Filadelfia,  fe-li-dSl'fe-d,)  a port  of  entry,  the  second 
city  in  the  United  States,  and  the  metropolis  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. is  situated  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
Rivers,  about  6 miles  above  their  jiuiction,  and  (following 
the  river  and  bay)  96  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  in  39°  57' 
N.  lat..  and  75°  10'  W.  Ion.,  being  1«36  miles  N.E.  of  Wa.shing- 
ton  City,  and  87  miles  S.W.  of  New  York. 

O.neral  Aspect. — The  approach  to  Pliiladeli)hia  on  the  De- 
laware side  is  not  apt  to  inspire  much  enthusiasm,  as  the 
site  of  the  city  is  level.  The  view  that  is  most  likely  to  im- 
press a stranger  is  that  which  meets  him  on  approa<  hing 
from  theN.W.,  particularly  from  the  summit  of  the  Inclined 
I'laue,  on  the  old  Columbia  Railroad.  The  ground  ascends 
towards  the  N.,  and  furnishes  beautiful  drive.s,  and  fine 
sites  for  villas  and  cottages,  particttl.arly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ss  huylkill  and  Wissahickon.  whose  beauties  have  been  sung 
by  Tom  Moore  and  Fanny  Kemble.  The  suburbs  of  West 
Philadelidtia,  Hamilton,  and  Mantua  villages,  W.  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  llie  vicinity  of  Germantown,  N.  of  the  dense 
portion,  are  thronged  with  handsome  cottages  and  villas,  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  grounds,  pleasantly  shad'-d,  and  inha- 
bited by  persons  doing  business  in  the  city.  The  compact 
portion  of  Philadelphia  occupies  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
peninsula  (where  it  is  only  2 miles  wide^  between  the  D(da- 
wareand  Schuylkill  Rivers,  but  widening,  somewhat  in  the 
f'oi  rn  of  a druggist’s  mortar,  .N.and  S.  of  Market,  its  central 
street.  The  plan  of  this  city,  as  laid  out  by  I’enn.  is  exceed- 
ingly reguliir,  consisting,  according  to  the  original  plan  of 
its  founder,  of  10  streets  running  from  river  to  river,  and 
crossed  by  25  others,  at  right  angles  to  them.  Market  and 
Broad  streets,  the  former  running  E.  and  \V.,  and  the  hatter 
(on  the  highest  grouml  between  the  rivers)  N.and  S., divide 
the  jdot  into  four  luairly  equal  portions — the  longest  and 
most  populous,  however,  is  E.  ol'Broad  street.  About  the  cen- 
tre of  each  of  these  divisions,  the.  wisdom  of  Penn  reserved 
an  o)pen  sj)ace  for  a park  or  public  sfpiare.  as  well  as  one  at 
the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Market  streets,  which  is  siib- 
divided  by  that  intersection  into  4 smaller  squares.  Broad 
street  is  113  feet  wide,  Mariiei  street  lOU,  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal streets  from  50  to  60  feet  in  width.  A number  of  new 
•ir.-:-  have  been  opened,  of  various  lengths,  between  the 


1 original  streets,  mostly  short,  and  often  narrow.  The  cross 
streets  number  W.  from  the  Delaware  to  Schuylkill,  and  are 
named  Front,  Second,  Third,  Fourtli,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventli, 

I Eighth,  &c.  The  plan  of  the  old  city  is  continued  into  the 
newer  portions,  both  N.  and  S.,  but  with  considerable  varia- 
tions. caused  in  part  by  the  widening  of  the  space  between 
the  rivers,  and  partly  by  cajirice  having  marked  out  the 
highways  before  the  city  had  extended  itself  beyond  its  ori- 
ginal limits.  There  are,  however,  in  the  suburbs,  some 
very  spacious  avenues  and  streets,  particularly  in  the  N 
districts.  I'he  deiiselj^-inhabited  portion  of  Philadelphia 
e.xtends  about  5 miles  on  the  D'  laware,  from  Southwark  N. 
to  Richmond,  (lormerly  Port  Richmond,)  and  2 miles  on  tha 
Schuylkill,  covering  an  area  of  about  9 square  miles.  Tho 
great  bulk  of  the  business  is  transacted  between  Vine  and 
Spruce  streets,  E.  of  Ninth  street ; but  the  focus  of  this  busi- 
ness is  in  Market  and  Chestnut,  E.  of  Ninth  street,  and  her* 
are  the  Exchange,  Custom-House,  Post-Ollice,  the  ino.st 
important  banks,  insurance  offices,  warehouses,  stores,  &c. 
Third  street  now  rivals  Market  street,  both  in  the  extent 
of  business  done,  and  in  its  noble  stores,  offices,  and  ware- 
houses. This  street,  between  .Market  and  Walnut,  i.s  the 
brokers’  and  money-dealers’  quarter.  'The  fashionable 
quarter,  “par  excellence.”  is  S.  of  Market  street  and  W. 
of  Seventh  street;  but  Walnut  street  is  the  “ton  ” street 
of  the  quarter  Tliis  region  is  thronged  with  spacious  and 
elegant  residences,  built  of  sandstone,  granite,  marble,  and 
fine-iu-essed  or  stuccoed  brick,  giving  abundant  evidence 
of  affluence,  taste,  and  luxurious  ease  and  comfort.  Arch 
street,  N.  of  Market,  is  one  of  the  widest  streets  in  the 
city,  and  is,  iierhaps,  not  inferior  to  any  in  point  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  respectability  of  its  residences. 

Public  Squares. — There  is  but  one  park  (Independence 
Square,  in  the  rear  of  the  State-House)  or  public  square  in 
the  dense  part  of  the  city,  besides  the  five  enumerated  in 
the  general  plan,  of  much  importance.  Beyond  the  Fair- 
mount  water-works  (themselves  forming  a tine  promenade, 
with  an  extensive  view  from  the  basin)  on  Lemon  HiP 
(formerly  Pratt’s  Garden,  and  once  the  residence  of  Robert 
Morris,  of  Revolutionary  renown)  a beautiful  park  has 
recently  been  laid  out.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  and 
possess  a great  variety  of  surface,  affording  delighilu) 
drives,  and  commanding  picturesque  view's  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Schuylkill.  The  squares  within  the  city  cover  each 
an  extent  of  from  6 to  8 acres,  are  enclosed  by  tasteful  ii-  n 
railings,  beautifully  laid  out,  and  planted  wdth  a great 
variety  of  trees.  Six  of  tliese  squares  are  n.amed  respect- 
ively Washington,  Rittenhouse,  Penn,  Logan,  Franklin,  and 
Jefferson  Franklin  Square  has  a tine,  fountain  and  basin, 
with  40  jets  of  W'ater. 

Public  and  other  Buildings  remarlable  for  their  Architec- 
ture.— Philadelphia  possesses,  in  Girard  College,  situaled 
about  2 miles  N.W.  of  the  Stale-House,  the  finest  specimen 
of  Grecian  architecture  in  the  United  States,  if  not  of  mo- 
dern times.  It  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  the  cella  or  main 
body  of  the  building  being  169  feet  in  length,  by  111  in 
width,  surroumled  by  a magnificent  colonnade  of  34  columns 
55  feet  high  and  6 feet  in  diameter.  'This  colonnade  extends 
the  building  to  a length  of  218  feet,  and  a breadth  of  160 
feet.  The  height  is  97  feet.  This  edifice  is  entirely  fire- 
proof the  outer  walls,  staircases,  floors,  and  roof  being  con- 
structed of  marble,  and  the  innei'  walls  of  brick.  Tliere  are 
two  additional  buildings  on  each  side  of  the  main  structure, 
all  of  marble,  and  each  125  feet  long  by  52  feet  wide,  and  two 
stories  high.  A sixth  building  has  lecently  been  erected 
for  W’ater  purposes,  b.aking,  wa.shing,  drying,  and  as  a labo- 
ratory. The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a plain  stone  wall,  10 
feet  high,  and  enclosing  41  acres  of  laud,  half  of  which  is 
laid  out  in  gardens,  &c.,  and  the  rest  in  grass-plots,  ) day- 
ground,  and  gravel-walks.  The  entire  cost  of  buildings, 
wall,  and  cnibellishments  of  the  grounds,  was  If] ,933,^2 1.7 8. 
Mr.  Girard,  who  made  this  magnificent  bequest,  was  a native 
of  France,  who  came  poor  and  f riendless  to  Philadelphia  in 
boyhood,  and  by  industry  and  good  management  accumu- 
lated a fortune  of  several  millions,  the  greater  portion  of 
w Inch  he  left  to  the  city  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  and  for  improving  the  city 
in  various  ways.  The  next  most  prominent  public  building 
is  the  Custom-House,  (formerly  the  United  States  Bank.)  a 
fine  Doric  structure  on  Chestnut  street,  built  on  a raised 
jilatform  161  feet  long  by  87  wide,  and  ornamented  on  both 
the  Chestnut  and  Library'  street  fronts  by  a noble  colonn.ide 
of  8 fluted  Doric  columns  27  feet  high  and  43^  in  diameter. 
This  edifice  cost  about  $500,000.  The  great  hall  is  81  feet 
long  by  4S  wide,  and  ornamented  by  Ionic  columns  sup- 
porting a semicircular  ceiling.  There  are  a number  of  other 
buildings  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  customs, 
warehousing,  <fec.,  on  Second,  Dock,  and  Granite  streets. 
'I'he  United  States  Mint,  extending  from  Chestnut  street  to 
Olive  street,  fronts  120  feet  on  Chestnut  strec-t.  the  centre 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a portico  62  feet  long,  supported  by 
6 Tonic  columns.  There  is  a similar  jiorticH)  on  Olive  street. 
The  entire  depth  to  Olive  street  is  about  220  feet,  the  whole 
enclosing  a square  or  oblong  court.  The  building  was 
erected  at  a cost  of  $200,000.  The  Merchants’  Exchange,  at 
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the  intersection  of  Walnut,  Tliird,  and  Dock  streets,  con- 
structed of  marble,  is  about  114  feet  on  Walnut,  and  95  feet 
on  Tliird  street.  The  Third  street  front  has  a recessed  portico 
with  4 Corinthian  columns.  Towards  Dock  street  is  a semi- 
circular colonnade  of  8 pillars,  in  the  same  style,  presenting 
a line  appearance  to  one  approaching  from  the  E.  The 
semi-rotunda,  with  a part  of  the  main  building,  constitutes 
the  great  hall  of  the  Exchange,  which  is  also  a reading- 
room.  The  remainder  of  the  building  is  let  out  for  insur- 
ance offices.  &c.  The  State-House,  a plain  brick  building 
of  small  architectural  pretensions,  but  of  venerable  aspect, 
situated  on  the  Chestnut  street  front  of  Independence 
Square,  between  Eifth  and  Sixth  streets,  is  among  the  first 
places  sought  out  by  intelligent  visitors  to  Philadelphia. 
It  was  erected  between  the  years  1729  and  1734.  In  the  E. 
room  of  this  structure  sat  the  Congress  that  issued,  July  4, 
1776,  that  great  American  Magna  Charta,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  has  made  this  hall  hi.storical — a 
cherished  object  with  Philadelphians,  and  a national  politi- 
cal slirine.  Thougli  plain  in  its  exterior,  its  heavily  wain- 
scoted walls  and  quaint  carvings  give  it  an  interest  in  our 
country,  where  everything  is  so  new,  independent  of  its 
historical  interest.  It  is  surmounted  by  a steeple,  in  wliicli 
are  a clock  and  a bell,  rung  on  the  occurrence  of  fires  and 
remarkable  events.  In  the  wings  are  the  county  offices. 
On  the  first  floor  is  Independence  Hall,  and  on  the  second, 
the  chambers  now  occupied  for  the  meeting  of  the  Select 
and  Common  Councils.  In  the  same  square,  on  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  is  a brick  building,  (in  which  Congress 
met  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,)  now 
occupied  as  court  rooms.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
square,  in  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets,  is  an  exactly  similar 
building,  in  which  are  the  Mayor’s  and  other  city  offices. 
The  Musical  Fund  Hall  is  a capacious  building,  said  to  be 
the  best  adapted  to  concerts  of  any  room  in  the  country. 
It  will  seat  about  2500  persons.  Concert  Hall,  devoted  to 
similar  purposes,  has  a fine  front  of  sandstope.  The  late 
Commissioners’  Hall,  Spring  Garden,  has  a fine  portico  of  6 
Corinthian  columns,  and  is  surmounted  liy  a steeple  or- 
.lately  carved,  containing  a fire-bell  and  clock.  On  the 
Delaware  River,  about  1}/^  miles  S.E.  of  the  State-House,  is 
tiie  United  States  Navy  Yard,  occupying  an  area  of  12  acres. 
In  this  yard  are  two  large  shiji-houses,  respectively  210  and 
270  feet  long,  in  which  have  been  built  some  of  the  finest 
vessels  in  the  navy;  among  others,  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
largest  man-of-war  in  the  world.  There  is  a Sectional  Float- 
ing Dock  at  this  yard,  which  cost  $81.3,742.  Neailyojipo- 
site  to  the  Navy  Yard,  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  is  the  United 
States  Naval  Asylum,  a fine  structure  of  white  marble,  com- 
posed of  a centre  and  two  wings,  the  whole  presenting  a 
front  of  380  feet.  The  centre  building,  M^hich  is  175  by  142 
feet,  is  ornamented  by  an  Ionic  colonnade  of  8 columns. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  beautifully  laid  out  grounds, 
occuiiying  an  area  of  25  acres. 

jf/iMfres.— Philadelphia  possesses  one  of  the  largest  edi- 
fices in  the  United  States  devoted  to  dramatic  representa- 
tions ; this  structure — the  Academy  of  Music — has  a front 
of  140  feet  on  Broad,  and  a flank  of  238  feet  on  Locust  street. 
The  fii’st  story  on  Broad  street  is  of  brownstone,  ornamented 
with  heads  of  Thalia,  Terpsichore,  Apollo,  Euterpe,  and 
Melpomene;  the  rest  of  the  building  is  of  pressed  brick, 
with  brownstone  dressings.  The  auditorium  will  seat  3000 
persons.  The  New  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  and  the  Walnut 
and  Arch  Street  Theatres,  the  City  Museum  in  Callowhill 
street,  are  the  other  principal  places  devoted  to  theatrical 
entertainments. 

Stores,  Warehouses,  e&c. — To  omit  all  notice  of  the  struc- 
tures devoted  in  this  commercial  country  to  juirposes  of 
trade,  would  be  to  do  great  injustice  to  some  of  its  finest 
architectural  ornaments.  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
abound  in  edifices  of  this  character,  such  as  astonish  for- 
eigners accustomed  to  the  gloomy  and  dingy  warehouses 
of  Europe,  often  in  narrow  and  dark  lanes  and  alleys.  As 
the  stranger  approaches  I’hiladelphia  on  the  Delaware  side, 
one  of  the  first  objects  that  strikes  his  attention  is  the 
tower  (133  feet  high)  of  Jayne’s  eight-story  Quincy  granite 
building,  with  a front  of  mixed  Moorish  and  Sj)ani.'h  orders, 
in  Chestnut  street,  below  Third.  Immediately  adjoining  it 
are  5 six-story  stores  of  the  same  material.  But  not  to 
enter  into  detailed  descriptions,  there  are,  in  the  business 
parts  of  Market,  Chestnut,  and  Walnut  streets,  and  in  the 
cross  streets  in  that  portion  of  the  city,  a large  number  of 
insurance,  canal,  and  railroad  companies’  offices,  besides  a 
multitude  of  stores,  with  ornamented  fronts,  a large  portion 
of  which  are  of  granite,  marble,  sandstone,  or  iron,  in  dif- 
ferent stjdes  of  architecture — Tuscan.  Byzantine,  Grecian, 
anil  even  Egyptian.  Chestnut  street  is  the  fashionable 
promenade,  and  here  are  of  course  the  finest  shoiis  or  stores, 
with  their  jilate-ghiss  windows  crowded  with  jewelry,  por- 
celain, and  glassware,  and  every  article  of  fashionable  or 
costly  fabric  to  tempt  the  fancy  of  the  purdiaser,  or  to  lure 
the  thoughtless  into  prodigal  exiienditure.  In  tliis  street 
are  the  Masonic  Hall,  of  red  sandstone,  in  a fine  style  of 
Gothic;  the  Continental  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut 
and  Ninth,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  admirably  furnished 
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hotels  in  the  United  States:  the  Girard  House,  with  Its  im- 
P i.sing  sandstone  front  of  six  stories;  the  splendid  block  of 
buildings  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Cliestnut.  with  white 
marble  front,  west  of  tlie  Continental  Hotel;  Caldwell’s 
marble  jewelry  store:  the  Assembly  Buildings;  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts;  the  Sunday-school  Union’s  new  building, 
with  its  ornamental  front  of  Quincy  granite;  Simes’  taste- 
ful structure  of  Pictou  stone;  Concert  Hall,  and  the  United 
States  Mint — which  brings  us  to  Broad  street,  where  the 
fashionable  promenade  ai  jiresent  terminates. 

Hotels. — Philadelphia  lias  always  been  celebrated  for  the 
comfort,  neatness,  and  excellence  of  the  fare  other  hotels; 
though  till  recently  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  inter- 
nal comforts  than  to  external  display.  In  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above,  tlie  Washington  House,  the  Ameri- 
can, and  Markoe  Houses,  all  in  Chestnut  street,  the  Union 
and  Asliland  in  Arch,  La  Pierre  (a  tasteful  edifice)  in 
Broad  street,  and  the  Merchants’  in  Fourth,  may  all  lie 
termed  first-class  hotels.  Besides  which,  there  are  a large 
number  of  second-class  hotels. 

Churches  and  Religious  Institutions. — Philadelphia  abounds 
in  places  of  worship,  and  contained  in  1865  about  305 
edifices,  devoted  to  religious  services,  of  which  34  were 
Baptist;  3 Congregationalds;  4 Dutch  Reformed;  5 Evan- 
gelical Association;  14  Friends’:  8 German  Reformed;  7 
Jews;  15  Lutheran;  4 Mariners;  59  Methodist  Episcopal; 
5 New  Jerusalem;  76  Presbyterian;  65  Protestant  Epis- 
copal; 34  Roman  Catholic;  18  Colored;  besides  a numlier 
belonging  to  minor  denominations.  Recently  a number 
of  costly  and  highly  ornamented  churches  have  been, 
and  are  now  being  erected.  The  largest  and  most  costly 
of  these,  the  Catholic  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
on  Logan  Square,  is  of  the  Roman  style,  in  the  foi  m of 
a cross,  and  constructed  of  red  sandstone;  the  front  on 
Eighteenth  street  has  4 Corinthian  columns,  60  feet  high 
and  6 feet  in  diameter,  with  a tower  at  each  angle  of  HO 
feet;  the  whole  crowned  with  a dome,  swelling  up  to  the 
height  of  210  feet  from  the  ground,  and  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade  30  feet  high.  Next  to  this,  in  point  of  archi- 
tectural beauty,  is  perhaps  the  chui'ch  of  St.  Mark,  (Epis- 
copal,) constructed  of  a light-red  sandstone,  with  a tower 
and  steeple  of  exquisite  proportions,  and  of  the  same 
material.  This  church  is  150  feet  long  by  91  wide,  includ- 
ing the  tower.  Christ  church,  with  a lofty  steeple,  is 
very  interesting  to  I’hiladelphians,  from  its  antique  and 
quaint  style.  The  Church  of  Calvary,  (Rresbyterian,)  with 
two  towers,  and  th ; Baptist  church  on  Broad  and  Arch. 
\yith  a high  tower  crowned  with  a steejile,  are  both  built 
of  sandstone.  The  other  most  remarkable  churches  are,  St. 
Stephen's,  (Episcopal,)  with  a granite  front  and  two  towers ; 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  the  corner  of  W alnut 
and  Rittenhouse  streets;  St.  .Tude’s,  of  sandstone;  tiie 
(Catholic)  Church  of  the  Assumption,  in  the  Gothic  style, 
with  two  towers,  terminateil  by  spires,  also  of  sandstone; 
and  the  Presbyterian  church  on  Arch  and  l.ighteenth 
streets,  with  a dome  144  feet  high,  and  two  bell  towers, 
each  46  feet  above  the  roof.  The  Presbyterian  church. 
Arch  and  Tenth  streets;' St.  Peter’s:  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  and  a Baptist  church  on  Chestnut,  and  one  on 
Fifth  street,  each  of  which  has  a lofty  steeple.  Christ  church, 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Stephen’s  have  chimes  of  bells.  The  1‘res- 
byterian  Board  of  Publication  occujiy  an  eleg:\nt  store, 
of  light  stone,  in  Chestnut  street  aliove  Thirteenth,  and 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  530  Arch  .street, 
of  brown  sandstone.  'J  he  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
the  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society,  tho  Philadelphia  Bible 
Society,  the  Female  Bible  Society,  the  Friends’  Bible  Society, 
and  a number  of  other  similar  societies,  are  the  principal 
religious  institutions. 

Cemeteries. — The  environs  in  Philadelphia  abound  in  places 
of  sepulture,  foremost  among  which,  for  beauty  of  po.sition, 
are  the  two  cemeteries  of  North  and  South  Laurel  Hill,  situ- 
ated on  the  Schuylkill  River,  4 miles  N.M'.  of  the  State 
House.  The  shores  of  the  river  are  here  highly  picturesque, 
commanding  extensive  and  beautiful  views.  The  slopes  and 
precipices  on  the  Schuylkill  are  thickly  wooded.  The  oldest 
of  tho  two.  North  Laurel  Hill,  occupies  about  25  acres,  and 
is  crowded  with  splendid  mausoleums.  It  is  entered  by  an 
imposing  gateway,  in  the  Doric  style,  immediately  in  front 
of  which,  on  rising  ground,  in  an  alcove,  is  Thom’s  group, 
representing  Old  Mortality,  his  pony,  and  Sir 'Walter  Scott. 
South  Laurel  Hill  is  very  similar  in  the  character  of  its 
grounds,  and  contains  about  30  acres  It  is  separated  by 
an  intervening  country  seat  from  North  Laurel  Hill.  Wood- 
land Cemetery,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  between 
Market  street  and  Gray’s  Ferry  bridges,  occupies  an  area  of 
about  80  acres,  adorned  most  pleasantly  with  alternate  hill 
and  dale,  and  with  a variety  of  treea  of  venerable  growth  and 
umbrageous  extent.  Besides  these  are  Mount  Vernon 
Cemetery,  entrance  on  Ridge  avenue;  the  Odd  Fellows’ 
Cemetery,  of  32  acres,  with  an  imposing  Egyptian  gateway, 
2 miles  N.  of  the  city;  Glenwood,  adjoining  it,  of  21  acres; 
Monument  Cemetery,  on  Broad  street,  within  a mile  ol 
the  city,  and  a number  of  smaller  cemeteries  beyoi:d  th« 
bounds  of  the  dense  populatior 
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Wati’T-  Worhs. — Fairniount  Water-Works,  situated  on  the 
Schuylkill  River,  about  2 miles  N.W.  of  tlie  State  House, 
were,  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  Croton  woi  ks,  in  New 
York,  the  envy  of  the  other  cities  of  the  Union — Pliiladelphia 
having  been  for  a long  time  the  only  city  in  the  United  States 
6ui)plied  with  water  in  this  way  — and  are  still  justly  the 
priile  and  boast  of  Philadelphia,  not  more  for  their  utility 
than  for  the  picturesque  attractions  of  the  place.  It  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  point  out  anywhere  a spot  concentrat- 
ing in  the  same  space  so  many  elements  of  the  beautiful  and 
piiturenque.  The  ruggednes.s  of  the  native  rock;  the  view  of 
the  adjacent  river  and  falls;  Fairniount  with  its  four  reser- 
voirs reseinbliug  so  many  silver  lakes;  the  flowers  and  rich 
verdure  of  the  level  plat  andof  the  hillsides,  added  to  the 
sparkling  play  of  numerous  fountains  with  which  the 
grounds  are  adonusl,  all  combine  to  form  a landscai)e  of  e.\- 
quisite  and  almost  unequalled  beauty.  The  present  works 
were  commenced  in  1819,  by  the  erection  of  a dam  across  the 
Schuylkill,  1248  feet  in  length,  and  in  some  place.-;  30  feet 
deep  below  high  water.  This  water  is  turned  into  a forebay 
419  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide,  from  whence  it  falls  upon  and 
turns  8 wheels  from  Id  to  18  feet  in  diameter,  (and  4 tur- 
bine wheels,)  each  having  its  separate  pumii,  with  power 
sufficient  to  raise  l,.’500,0o0  gallons  in  24  hours.  The  water 
is  elevated  92  feet,  into  4 reservoirs,  on  the  top  of  a partly 
natural  elevation  (but  in  some  parts  raised  40  feet  above 
the  original  hill)  immediatelj’  at  the  works,  and  which 
gives  them  their  name.  'I  he.se  reservoirs  contain  in  the  ag- 
gregate 26,896,636  gallons,  and  wln-n  full  have  12)/^  feet 
depth  of  water,  and  have  supplied  as  much  as  8,850.000  gal- 
lons in  one  day.  Coiinected  with  these  works  is  a reservoir 
on  Corinthian  avenue  which  contains  37, .500,000  gallons. 
The  old  city,  and  districts  south,  of  it,  (in  which  are  laid  125 
miles  of  pii>e,)*are  supplied  from  these  works.  The  total 
cost,  including  laying  pipes,  <fec.,  up  to  1854,  was  $3,291,405. 
The  former  districts  of  Spring  Garden  and  Northern  Liber- 
ties are  suppluid  from  steam-works,  located  about  a mile 
above  Fairniount.  The  reservoir,  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  grounds  of  Girard  College,  is  capable  of 
containing  9,800, 0'jO  gallons  of  water,  and  has  supiilied 
nearly  5,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  These  works  were 
erected  in  1845,  at  a cost  of  $159,074.65.  Kensington,  an- 
other N.  suburb,  hits  similar  works  on  the  l.'elaware  River. 
The  water-rents  of  all  the  woiks  fur  1864  was  $410,112. 
The  total  amount  supjdied  by  the  three  works,  in  18(i4,  was 
9,787,130,049  gallons.  The  average  amount  used  per  diem 
in  1864  was  25  million  gallons. 

Gas-  Wurks. — The  gas-works  are  only  surpassed  by  the 
water-works  in  the  increased  comfort  they  bestow  on  the 
city.  Resides  the  old  city  gas-works  at  the  .Market-street 
Bridge,  on  the  Schuylkill,  with  8 gas-holders  of  5n,  2 of  80, 
and  1 of  140  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  gas-works  on  the 
Schuylkill  below  Gray's  Ferry  Bridge,  with  a giusometer  of 
160  feet  in  diameter,  and  90  feet  high,  there  are  the  gas- 
works in  the  former  districts  of  Spring  (larden.  Northern 
Lilierties,  and  Kensington.  Connecteil  with  the  Fhiladel- 
phia  gas-works  there  were  at  the  end  of  1864,  459  miles  of 
main  pipes  and  14()  miles  of  .service  pipes.  The  whole 
number  of  public  lamps  lighted  with  gas,  was  7,351;  and 
the  number  of  burners,  public  and  private,  was  about 
59.5,00).  The  quantity  of  gas  manufactured  in  the  year 
was  794.676,000  cubic  feet. 

Prisons  and  P nal  Institutions. — The  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary, situated  on  Coates’  street,  about  1%  miles  N.W. 
of  the  State  House,  occupies  an  area  of  about  11  acres,  en- 
closed by  a wall  30  feet  high.  The  front  is  in  castellated 
style,  built  of  dressed  stone,  and  contains  the  aiiartments 
of  the  officers  of  the  prison.  An  octagonal  building  occu- 
pies the  Centre  of  the  grounds,  from  whii  h radiate  wings, 
with  a row  of  cells  on  etich  side,  and  a passage-way  which 
traverses  the  whole  length  of  each  wing.  For  statistics  of 
the  penitentiaries,  see  i‘uhlic  Instil utions  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  I hiladel|ihia  County  Pris  in  is  situated  about  1*4  miles 
B.W.  of  the  State  House,  and  has  a massive  front  of  Quincy 
granite,  in  the  Tudor  style  of  English  Gothic.  Adjoining 
is  the  female  department,  with  a front  of  s.andstone,  in  the 
Egyptian  style.  The  male  department  has  408  separate 
cells,  and  the  female  100,  besi<les  an  infirmary,  ami  apart- 
ments for  the  keepers.  This  {)ri.son  is  used  for  the  puriaises 
of  a penitentiary  as  well  as  a county  jail  and  woi  k-house. 
There  were  14,067  commitments  in  the  year  1864.  There  are 
two  houses  of  refuge  in  Phihuhdphia  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  delinquents,  one  for  white,  and  the  other  Ibrccdored 
chihlren,  both  under  the  direction  of  the  same  board  of 
managers.  New  and  separate  eilificeg.  embracing  most  of 
the  improvements  desirable  in  such  structures,  have  re- 
cently been  erected  near  Girard  College;  the  white  refuge, 
with  accommodations  for  500  youths  and  the  colored,  for 
2.50.  In  January,  18(i3,  there  were  in  the  white  dejsirlment 
246  boys  and  80  girls — tot.al  .326.  At  the  same  jieriod,  91 
■^oys  and  45  girls  were  confined  in  the  colored  department. 
The  fiumber  in  both  institutions,  January  1,  1863.  was  462. 
The  labor  of  the  boys  producisd  $8270 : the  revenue  for  the 
year  was  $51,642;  expenditures,  $39,788  for  maintenance; 
and  $7229  tor  debts  paid. 


Almshousp.s. — The  almshouse  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
is  situated  S.  of  .Market  street  Bridge,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Schuylkill  River.  This  immense  pile  of  buildings  is  of 
stone,  roughcast,  constructed  in  a rectangular  form,  with 
a front  of  500  feet  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  occupying  and  en- 
closing about  10  acres  of  ground.  The  Schuylkill  front 
has  a centre  building,  ornamented  by  a Tuscan  portico  of 
6 columns,  30  feet  high  and  5 in  diameter.  The  average 
number  of  inmates  for  1864  was  2455;  greatest  number  it- 
any  one  month,  (in  December,)  2719.  In  January,  1864, 
there  were  2576  inmates.  The  children's  asylum,  attached 
to  this  institution,  received  during  the  year  1864,  1897  chil- 
dren ; the  insane  department,  390.  The  Friends’  Almhouse 
is  supported  by  the  society  whose  name  it  hears,  for  the  use 
of  its  own  poor. 

Ilenevolent  and  Charitable  Institutions. — Among  the  be- 
nevolent institutions,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  claims  a 
prominent  place.  It  was  founded  in  1752,  and  occupies  a 
square  of  ground  between  Pine  and  Spruce  streets,  and  be- 
tween Eiglith  and  Ninth.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  con- 
sisting of  a centre,  connected  with  two  wings  by  long  wairds. 
Tlie  entire  length  of  the  main  building  is  282  feet,  besides 
which  there  are  various  out-buildings,  and  much  open 
space,  shaded  by  lofty  sycamores  and  planted  with  tlow’ers. 
In  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  in  the  S.  front,  is  a bronze 
statue  of  William  Penn.  In  1841,  the  insane  patients  were 
removed  to  a newly-erected  liospitul,  2 miles  W.  of  the 
Schuylkill  River,  since  which  time  the  city  hospital  has 
been  wholly  devoted  to  those  afflicted  with  bodily  ailments. 
Of  such,  2020  were  treated  in  1864-5,  1330  of  which  were 
surgical  cases.  Of  the  patients  admitted,  1078  were  for- 
eigners. Admitted  since  the  establishment  of  the  hospital, 
75,408.  The  hospital  is  open  for  the  reception  of  persons 
who  have  been  injured  by  accidents,  if  brought  to  the  house 
within  24  hours,  provideil  they  have  occurred  within  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  Eleven  physicians  are  in  daily  attend 
ance,  four  of  whom  are  surgeons,  and  three  reside  in  the 
house.  Not  among  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  this  insti- 
tution are  the  clinical  lectures,  m Inch  are  delivered  twice  a 
week,  and  which  are  annually  attended  by  more  than  300 
students,  who  have  access  to  it  on  paying  the  small  fee  of 
$10,  which  goes  to  increase  the  library  of  the  hospital, 
already  numbering  about  12,00  > volumes.  The  insane  de- 
partment, before  referred  to,  is  located  on  a fine  farm  of 
111  acres,  4 miles  W.  of  the  State  House,  and  near  3 from 
the  Schuylkill,  and  comprises  a centre  building  and  two 
wings,  constructed  of  stone,  roughcast,  and  i)resenting  a 
front,  of  436  feet.  Besides  this,  in  different  parts  of  the 
grounds,  which  are  ornamented  and  furnished  with  arbors, 
circular  railro.ads,  ten-{)iu  alleys,  Ac.,  are  lodges  for  thj 
more  noisy  and  violent  jjatients.  Since  its  separate  estab- 
lishment, this  ilepartment  h.as  received  4386  patients,  and 
9183  since  its  foundation.  Total,  in  both  hospitals  of  every 
class  since  1752,  79,794  patients;  treated  during  the  year, 
2503.  IVills’  Hospital,  for  diseases  of  the  eye  and  limbs,  hits 
extended  relief  to  2000  person.'^,  since  going  into  operation 
in  1834,  besides  out-door  relief.  The  I’reston  Retreat  was 
built  from  a fund  left  bj'  Jonas  Preston,  M.D.,  in  1836,  to 
foiind  a Lying-in  Hospital;  but  tlie  funds  not  being  imme- 
diately available,  it  was  for  a number  of  years  occupied  as 
a Foster  Home,  where  poor  children  were  clothed,  fed  and 
instructed.  At  present,  however,  it  is  fulfilling  its  original 
design;  and  being  very  amply  einlowed,  it  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  succes.sful  of  all  our  charitable 
institutions.  The  Society  for  the  Employment  and  In- 
struction of  tlie  Poor  gives  temporary  lodging  and  boarding 
to  the  destitute,  furnishes  free  baths,  and  dispenses  soup  and 
medicines.  Connected  with  the  institution  is  a ragged  school, 
work-rooms,  and  a store  for  the  sale  of  provisions  at  cost 
prices.  Tliere  are  4 disiieiisaries  in  Philadelphia,  viz.,  the 
Philadelphia  Dispensarj',  (which  had  1U,6C5  patients  under 
care  in  1864;)  the  NorUiern  Dispeii.sary  (with  whicli  is  con- 
connected  a lying-in  department),  13,715 ; and  in  ]8i  5,  up- 
wards of  15,000 ; the  Southern  Dispeii.sary  had  in  1865,  437 1 ; 
and  the  Catherine  Street  Dispensary,  under  the  care  of  the 
Society  for  the  Employment  and  Instruction  of  the  Poor,  liad 
in  1804,  3456)  patients  under  its  care.  The  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instmetioii  of  the  Blind,  had  180  jmpils  in 
December,  1862, 155  of  whom  were  I'roin  the  State  of  j’ennsyl- 
vania.  The  Orphans’  Asylum  instructs  and  ( ares  for  alamt 
100  orphans  The  Widows'  Asylum  has  about  60  inmates. 
The  Pennsylvania  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  had  ls2  jinjiils  in 
January,  1863,  of  whom  144  were  siqiported  by  tlie  Stale  of 
Peniisylviinia.  The  City  Hospital,  at  Bush  Hill,  was  esta- 
blished in  1818,  as  a Pest  Hospital,  and  is  always  in  order  to 
receive  persons  afflicted  with  infections  diseases.  The  St. 
Joseph's  llo.-pital . Catholic)  has  capacity  for  60  patients.  The 
Hospital  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  Kensington, 
receives  patients  irrespective  of  sect.  The  Friends  have  an 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  near  Frankford.  ChristChurch  Hos- 
pital is  for  the  relief  of  indigent  lemales  of  the  Fpiscopal 
Church,  The  St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum  (Catholic),  21.^  miles 
N.W.  of  Market  street  Bridge,  has  accommodations  fur  250 
orphans.  'J'lie  St.  Joseph's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  (also 
Catholic,)  corner  of  Spruce  and  Seventh  streets,  accommo- 
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abo  it  lOO  orphans.  There  are  three  Magilalen  Asj-- 
lu,ns,  viz.,  the  M igdalen  Asylum,  in  Tweiity-fir.-jt  above  Race 
street,  founded  in  1800.  2.  The  House  of  tlie  Good  Shep- 
herd (Catholic);  and 3.  The  Rosine  Asylum. at  No. 204  North 
Eighth  street,  ei.tablished  in  1849.  Since  it.s  opening,  some 
.*>00  women  liave  been  inmates  of  the  house,  of  whom  many 
pavo  been  restored  to  their  friends,  other.s  furnished  with 
places,  and  some  married  respectably.  The  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum,  in  Thirteeutli  street,  maintains  and  educates  abo\it 
•0  colored  orphans,  till  places  are  procured  for  them.  The 
Union  benevolent  Associ.ition  divides  itselt  into  committees, 
which  se.arch  out  the  abodes  of  wretchedness,  and  adminis- 
ter relief  Besidi's  those  mentioned,  are  the  I’rovident 
Society,  the  Northern  Association  for  the  Relief  and  Em- 
ployment of  Poor  Women;  the  Northern  Home  for  Friend- 
less Children;  the  Union  School  and  Children’s  Home  re- 
ceives about  120  cliildren  .annually;  the  8onp  Societies  and 
City  Trusts,  various  Beneficial  A-^sociations,  the  Humane 
Society  for  the  Recovery  of  Drowned  I’ersons,  the  Prison 
Society,  the  Colonization  Society,  various  Abolition  Socie- 
ties,Odd  Fellows’  and  F’ree  Masons’  Associations, St.  George’s, 
St.  Andrew’s,  St.  Patrick’s,  St.  David  s,  and  other  foreign 
benevolent  associations,  St.  Ann’s  Widow’s  Asylum,  (Catho- 
lic ) Roman  Catholic  Benevolent  Socii'ty,  (an  association  of 
ladies,)  and  the  Grandaui  Institute,  for  the  sup])ly  of  wood 
to  the  poor. 

Libraries,  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Lite.rari/  Institutes. — 
Philadelphia  had  long  the  honor  of  possessing  the  largest 
library  in  the  United  States.  But  now  The  Philadelphia 
Library  is  surpassed  in  this  rt^pect  by  the  Library  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  the  Astor  Library  in  Now  York.  It  occu- 
pies a plain  brick  edifice  in  Filth  street  below  Chestnut, 
and  was  founded  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
(whose  statue  adorns  a niche  in  front.)  in  1731.  The  Phila- 
delphia and  Loganian  Libraries  are  in  the  same  building, 
and  have,  united,  about  80,000  volumes.  Strangers  are  al- 
lowed the  use  of  books  while  in  the  building.  Opposite  to 
the  Philadelphia  Library  are  the  rooms  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  which  .also  owed  its  origin  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  1743.  It  has  enrolled  among  its  members  the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  distinguisheil  men  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  had  Franklin  and  .lefl’erson  for  pre.'-idents. 
It  has  a library  of  20,000  volumes,  and  an  extensive  cabinet 
of  medals,  coins,  Ac.,  ami  a large  collection  of  mai)S,  cliarts, 
and  engravings.  The  Historical  Society  of  Penimylvania 
holds  its  meetings  in  the  Athemuum  building.  It  has  a 
library  of  near  2000  volumes,  and  a collection  of  coins,  Ac. 
The  Athenaeum,  with  a fine  front  of  sandstone,  in  the 
Italian  style,  opposite  Washington  Siiuare,  has  about  14,000 
volumes  on  its  shelves,  and  is  extensively  su]ipiie(l  with 
maps,  charts,  and  periodicals,  'fho  ^Mercantile  Library,  in 
Fifth  street,  opposite  Independence  Square,  established  in 
1n21  for  the  benefit  of  merchants’  clerks  and  other  young 
men,  has  about  4'',OOo  volumes,  and  is  furnished  witii 
numerous  periodicals,  both  l.uropean  and  American,  and 
with  maps,  engravings,  Ac.  The  Apprentices’  Library  has 
about  21,000  volumes.  It  loaned  in  l'-64-5  to  777  boys  and 
10.51  girls.  Books  loaned  during  the  same  year,  47,517.  The 
Orthodox  Friends  have  a library  of  about  7000  volumes,  and 
the  Hicksite  Friends  one  with  ti3  0 volumes.  There  area 
number  of  associations,  institutes,  colh^ges,  Ac.,  with  con- 
siderable libraries,  in  diff’erent  parts  of  the  city,  making  .a 
total  of  about  300,000  volumes  The  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  on  Broad  street,  has  the  largest  museum  of  natural 
history  in  America.  There  are  25,000  specimens  in  orni- 
thology alone,  and  .30,000  in  botany.  The  mineralogical  and 
geological  cabinets  are  also  full.  The  institution  possesses 
Dr.  .Morton's  celebrated  collection  of  crania.  The  library 
(chiefly  works  of  science)  numbers  near  20,000  volumes,  be- 
sides charts,  maps,  serials,  Ac.  Many  of  these  volumes  are 
full  of  plates,  scarce  and  expensive.  The  Franklin  Institute, 
fur  the  promotion  of  manufactures  and  the  useful  arts, 
holds  an  annual  exhibition  of  American  manufactures,  and 
has  a library  of  about  1 0,000  volumes,chicfly  on  sclent  ific  sub- 
jects. Lectures  are  delivered  at  cheap  rates  every  winter,  on 
chemistry,  mechanical  philosophy,  Ac.  A monthly  journal, 
issued  by  the  Institute,  is  the  oldest  in  the  country  of  a 
similar  chiiracter.  The  Institute  has  a valuable  cabinet  of 
models  and  minerals.  The  Pennsylvanhi  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  was  established  in  1807,  and  holds  annual  exhibitions 
in  May  and  .lune,  though  it  is  open  at  other  times.  In 
medical  sconce,  Philadelphia  stands  first  of  the  cities  of 
America,  amd  her  medical  schoids  are  attended  by  students 
from  not  only  every  portion  of  the  Union,  but  even  from 
Europe,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  8outh  America.  The  medical 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  University  is  the  oldest 
medi.al  college  in  the  United  States,  having  been  established 
in  1765,  and  has  numbei  ed  among  its  professors  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  medical  science.  The  facuhy 
consists  of  7 professors,  and  the  cla.ss  for  the  course  of  1865-0 
numbered  520  students ; average,  for  the  last  10  years,  about 
450.  'there  is  an  anatomical  museum  connected  with  this 
institution,  rich  in  illustrative  aids  for  the  student.  Total 
number  of  graduates  up  to  1865,  7470.  'fhe  collegiate  de- 
partment of  this  university  was  established  in  1755.  Its 
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alumni  numbered  about  1320  in  1863,  and  the  students  that 
year,  121.  'I'he  library  has  8000  volumes.  Connected  with 
this  university  is  also  a law  department,  which  had  49 
students  in  1854;  the  academical  deiiartmont, 74  pujuls.  and 
the  charity  school  connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  uni- 
versity, 162  scholiirs.  The  Jefferson  Medical  College  was 
established  in  1825.  The  faculty  consists  of  7 profes.sors, 
and  the  class  of  1865-6  numbered  430  students;  the  whole 
number  of  graduates,  4936.  'The  F’emale  Medical  College 
of  Pennsylvania,  founded  in  1849,  had  39  students  attend- 
ing the  class  of  1854-5.  At  the  present  time  the  number 
is  somewhat  less.  The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  chartered  in  1850,  and  had  in  1863,  S2  stu- 
dents. The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  has  3 jiro- 
fessors,  and  was  established  for  the  instruction  of  drug- 
gists and  apothecaries,  its  diploma  being  considered  neces- 
sary for  a reputable  pursuit  of  the  business  of  druggist  in 
Philadelphia. 

Public  Schools. — The  public  schools  of  Philadclpltia  city 
and  county  form  a separate  district,  with  a distinct  organi- 
zation. 'I'welvo  public  school  directors  are  elected  from 
each  ward,  except  in  some  of  the  rural  districts,  for  3 years, 
but  so  that  four  shall  go  out  of  office  each  year.  'I’he  school 
directors  of  each  wai'd  elect  in  turn  one  of  their  number 
annually  as  a member  of  the  board  of  control  of  luildic 
education.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1865,  there  were  2 high 
schools,  61  grammar,  70  secondary,  190  primary,  and  53 
unclassified  schools.  'Total  in  the  first  district,  376  schools, 
attended  by  74,343  pujiils,  and  taught  by  84  male  and  1194 
female  teachers.  'There  were  on  register  3000  children, 
who  could  not  be  admitted  for  want  of  accommodations. 
In  1819,  night  schools,  for  minors  over  14  years  of  age  and 
for  .adults,  were  first  opened,  and  were  nftended  in  the 
winter  of  1852-3  by  7772  pupils,  (3085  of  whom  were  of  for- 
eign birth,  and  176  married  persons.)  'These  schools  were 
open  for  about  4)4months.  'The  total  expenditure  for  all 
purposes  in  the  first  school  district,  fur  1864,  was  .fS'22,162, 
of  which  sum  $524,750  was  paid  to  teachers,  who  received 
salaries  varying  from  $300  to  $1500,  the  latter  sum  being 
generally  the  salary  of  the  principal  male  teachers  of  the 
gr.ammar  schools,  while  the  female  principal  received  .$750. 
'The  Girls’  High  school,  in  Sergeant  street,  is  under  thedirec- 
tion  of  a male  iirincipal,  who  receives  $1800  salary,  and  9 
assistant  female  teachers,  with  salaries  of  $600  each,  b^'- 
sides  a male  music  teacher.  'This  school,  whether  consiilerul 
in  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  tlie  teachers,  or  the 
completeness  and  thoroughness  of  the  system  of  instruction, 
will  comjiare  favorably  with  the  best  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  our  country.  'The  Boys’  High  School  has  been 
in  operation  since  1838,  and  has  sent  forth  to  the  world 
nearly  3000  young  men,  some  \vith  high  qualifications 
for  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  society.  'This  in- 
stitution is  in  fact  a college,  but  giving  a more  practical 
training  than  colh'ges  usually  do.  'The  average  number 
of  students  for  the  hist  10  years  has  exceeded  500.  'The 
building,  which  is  in  Broad  street  near  Green,  has  an  ob- 
servatory, furnislu'd  with  a powerful  telescoiie,  transit  in- 
strument, Ac. ; it  has  also  14  professors.  The  professors 
receive  from  $1200  to  $1800  salary,  and  the  principal  $2250. 
'The  average  number  of  students  in  1864  was  469. 

'There  are  a few  educational  institutions  of  a semi-public 
character,  among  which  we  m.ay  mention,  the  Academy 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  established  in  1785  ; 
the  '1  heological  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  liorromeo,  a Cath- 
olic institution;  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  the  Visita- 
tion, also  a Catholic  institution,  for  the  education  of  girls. 
Wo  place  last  the  Girard  College,  as  peculiar  in  its  nature, 
partaking  of  the  character  of  an  asylum  for  orpliaiis.  and 
partly  of  a school  and  college.  Orphans  are  admi tied  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6 and  10,  and  remain  (according  to 
merit)  in  college  until  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18, 
when  they  are  to  be  bound  out  to  some  useful  occupation. 
In  the  principal  dejiartment  the  pupils  are  ta\ight  the  use- 
ful brandies  of  an  English  education,  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages,  and,  <as  they  are  prepared  Ibr  them, 
higher  branches  are  introduced.  'The  av(>rage  number  of 
pupils  maintained  and  instructed  in  this  college  in  the  year 
186-1,  was  550.  The  total  expenses  for  the  year  amcuiited 
to  $112,252.  'The  college  officers  are  a president,  5 male, 
and  6 female  instructors,  and  a matron.  'The  affairs  of  the 
college  are  managed  by  a board  of  dire<;tors  appointed  by 
the  city  councils.  A School  of  Design  for  Women  has  been 
in  successful  operation. 

Philadelphia  abounds  in  private  schools  of  a high  char- 
acter. Among  many  others  that  are  deserving  of  high  com- 
mend.-ition,  we  may  mention  the  Select  Higli  School,  at  110 
North  'Tenth  street,  an  institution  which  is  doubtless  des- 
tined to  attain  a distinguisheil  reputation  under  the  divectiori 
of  its  enlightened  and  enterprising  principal,  Caleb  S.  Hal- 
lowell,  late  of  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Banks,  Insurance.  Offices,  </c.— 'There  were  in  Philadel 
phia  city  in  October,  1865,  29  national  banks,  possessing 
an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $15,000,000;  the  c rcula- 
tion  on  the  2d  of  October.  1865,  was  $7,440,585;  about  20 
fire  insurance  companies,  besides  age/  *'i  « from  other  cities 
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In  this  country  and  England.  There  are  8 savings’  banks, 
one  of  which  is  an  old  and  long-tried  institution,  wdiich 
has  done  a vast  amount  of  good  in  the  encouragement 
t has  given  to  thrift  among  the  poor ; besides  these  there 
are  several  insurance  companies  that  receive  savings’  de- 
posits. 

Manufactures. — There  were  in  Philadelphia  in  1860,  111 
cotton  factories,  employing  a capital  of  $4,599,500,  and  7971 
hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  .$3,678,291,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  stuffs  and  yarn  valued  at  $7,179,540;  31 
woollen  factories,  employing  capital  to  the  amount  of 
$1,278,300,  and  2372  hand.s,  consuming  raw  material  worth 
$1,786,964,  and  producing  annually  goods  valued  at 
$3,390,776;  715  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  employ- 
ing capital  to  the  amount  of  $1,914,975,  and  8487  hands  con- 
suming raw  material  wortli  $2,o43,009.  and  producing  annu- 
ally hoots  .and  shoes  valued  at  $5,474,587  ; 50  manuiactories 
of  carriages,  employing  a capital  of  $577,8oO,and  producing 
annually  carriages  valued  at  $1,027,271;  25  manufactories 
of  chemicals,  employing  a capital  of  $2,000,500,  and  650 
hands,  and  producing  annually,  chemicals,  &c.,  valued  at 
$2,412,854 ; 344  manufactories  of  clothing,  employing  capital 
to  the  amount  of  $4,249,775,  and  14,203  hands,  consuming 
raw  material  worth  $5,071,736,  an(l  producing  annually, 
clothing  valued  at  $9,962,80  i;  6 calico  printing  works,  em- 
ploying capit.al  to  the  amount  of  $864,250,  and  producing 
annually,  goods  valued  .at  $2,557,388;  84  manufacti)ries  of 
ingrain  carpets,  employing  capital  to  the  amount  of  $8 10,900, 
and  2280  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $1,194,622. 
and  itroducing  annually,  carpets  valued  at  $2,(01,325  ; 62 
machine shop.s,employing  capital  to  the  amount  of  $1,7 57. 800, 
and  2111  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $947,219,  and 
producing  annually,  steam  engines  and  other  machinery 
valued  at  .$2,466,096;  7 glass-works,  employing  capital  to 
the  amount  of  $615,000,  and  producing  annually,  glass-ware 
valued  at  $969,000;  97  manufactories  of  hosiery.  Ac.,  em- 
ploying capital  to  the  amount  of  $85H,460,  and  2613  hands, 
consuming  raw  material  worth  $862,015.  and  producing 
hosiery,  shirts  and  drawers  v.alued  at  $2,003,665;  51  m.anu- 
factories  of  jewellery,  employing  capital  to  the  amount  of 
$774,500,  and  producing  jewellery  valued  at  $1,364,930:  29 
flour  and  grist-mills,  employing  capital  to  the  amount  of 
$594,960,  and  producing  annually,  flour  and  meal  valued  at 
$2,996,696;  111  c.abinet  shops,  employing  capital  to  the 
amount  of  $890,350,  and  producing  furniture  valued  at 
$1,472,690;  49  manufactories  of  soap  and  candles,  emi)loying 
caiiital  to  the  amount  of  $676,833,  consuming  raw  material 
worth  .$978,171,  and  yielding  products  valued  at  $1,480,268; 
and  8 sug.ar-refineries,  employing  capital  to  the  amount  of 
$1,546,000, consuming  raw  material  worth  $4,844,950,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  sugar  valued  at  $6,356,700.  The  total 
amount  of  c.ai)ital  investtnl  in  manufactures  in  Philadelphia 
was  $('3,318,885;  total  number  of  hands  employed,  98,983; 
entire  annual  product,  $135,979,777.  Me.ssrs.  Ilorstmann 
employ  some  300  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  military 
and  l.idies’  dress  trimmings,  and  Cornelius,  Baker  & Co., 
several  hundred  in  tlie  fabrication  of  chandeliers  and  gas- 
fi.vtures.  Both  these  establishments,  we  believe,  .are  un- 
equalled, in  their  respective  branches  of  manufacture,  in 
the  United  States,  and  occuity  immense  buildings  in  Cherry 
street,  in  a good  style  of  ornamental  brickwork.  Another 
mai.ufactoiy  in  Race  street,  employs  a largo  number  of 
hands  in  the  same  business  as  the  last.  Forges,  foun- 
dries, and  almost  every  si)ecies  of  iron  manufacture  abound 
in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphi.i,  producing  immense  num- 
bers of  steam-engines,  water  a.nd  gas  pipes, &c.  Sugar-refining 
is  a very  exten.sive  business  in  Philadelphia.  The  district  of 
Manayuiik  is  almost  wholly  engaged  in  manufactures, princi- 
pally of  cotton  and  wmollen  guods,  and  carpets.  In  every  part 
of  the  suburbs  is  heard  the  sound  of  tiio  loom;  and  in  the 
Siime  qu  irtcTS,  in  private  familie.s,  are  manufactured  more 
shoes  for  the  S.  and  W.  than  in  any  other  town  or  cit}'  in 
the  United  States.  Great  quantities  of  chemicals,  medi- 
cimsi,  paints,  &c.,  and  umbrell.as  and  parasols,  arc  made, 
one  house  alone  claiming  to  turnout  lUOO,  and  another  300 
a daj'.  Carts,  wheelbarrow's,  and  other  vehicles,  and  cabi- 
net furniture  are  made  and  exported  e.xtensively  to  the 
South,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  Californi.a.  The  manufac- 
ture of  jewellery  employs  a very  large  capitid.  Ship-build- 
ing, to  a large  extent  for  other  ports,  is  carried  on  here 
especially  in  steam  propellers.  64  steamers,  6 brigs,  and 
14  schooners,  w'ere  built  here  in  the  year  ending  .June  1863. 
An  immense  number  of  hands  .are  emirloyed  in  book-bind- 
ing. printing.  &c.,  and  the  upper  stories  of  warcdiouses,  and 
buildings  back  from  the  street,  are  thronged  with  indus- 
trious artisans. 

Oiiiinierce. — Though  Philadel|)hia  ranks  at  present  but 
fourth  among  the  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  in 
Ibreign  trade,  she  is  steadily  on  the  increase  even  in  this 
resjject,  while  her  coasting  tr.ade  is  extending  beyond  all 
parallel.  The  number  of  foreign  arrivals  was  679  in  1852, 
and  541  in  1865.  In  the  Coasting  trade  the  arrivals  h.ive 
incre.ased  from  30,175  iii  1852  to  31,705  in  1865  The  arrivals 
for  1864  were  30,262,  of  which  565  were  from  foreign  ports. 
Tb'  t(iDQag‘‘  of  the  port  for  the  fiscal  year  1863  was  321,435, 


of  which  262,406  w.as  enrolled,  1542  licensed,  and  29,.57\ 
registered.  Tlie  tonnage  entered  from  foreign  ports  was 
194,443;  tonnage  cleared  for  foreign  ports,  201,438.  During 
the  same  year  there  entered  this  port  416  American  ves- 
sels. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  some  of  the  imports  of 
the  city  during  the  years  1863,  ’64,  ’65  : 


1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

Brimstone 

tons.... 

1,500 

2,500 

3,1.30 

Cntiee 

bags.... 

11.682 

58,689 

24,151 

Fish 

barrels. 

30,507 

36,700 

47.CfX) 

tiides 

No 

66,450 

54,450 

25. 255 

Iron 

tons. . . . 

1.800 

8,100 

2,870 

Iron 

bars. . . . 

57.200 

90,000 

18,650 

Iron 

bdls.... 

66,800 

1 10  000 

20,100 

Lead 

pigs... 

29,714 

23,500 

17,169 

Lemons 

boxes, . 

34.100 

24,600 

20.800 

Logwood 

tons. ... 

3,747 

3,320 

13,963 

Molasses 

hlids. . . 

31.532 

37,980 

38,003 

Molasses 

barrels. 

21,421 

7.5SO 

2,99b 

Naval  Stores 

barrels. 

576 

1,250 

5,719 

Oranges 

boxes. . 

86,086 

85,200 

35.200 

Rice 

pkgs... 

2,800 

3,200 

2,600 

Salt 

sacks  . . 

127,737 

61,972 

124,800 

Salt 

bush. . . 

190,316 

377.200 

303, 150 

Saltpetre 

bags... 

1,000 

3,100 

3,500 

Sugar 

hhds... 

47.549 

39,151 

.59,066 

Sugar 

boxes.. 

11,904 

7,392 

25.902 

Sugar 

barrels. 

4,090 

1,150 

4,727 

Sugar 

bags... 

24.681 

13,920 

16,840 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  domestic  produce  ex- 

ported  from  this  port  for  the  years  1863 

, ’64,  ’65 : 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

Flour 

barrels. 

330,853 

294,798 

134,907 

Corn  Meal 

barrels. 

50,149 

34,411 

22.933 

Rye  Flour 

barrels. 

1,290 

1,026 

884 

Sliip  Bread 

barrels. 

14,093 

10,439 

9,702 

Wheat 

bush . . . 

624,075 

526,448 

9,945 

Corn 

bush.. . 

217,549 

83,050 

137,359 

C loverseed 

bush . . . 

24,616 

1,521 

3,874 

Beef 

tierces. 

4,205 

2 7S4 

Beef 

barrels. 

4,222 

4,391 

1,469 

Fork 

tierces. 

2,974 

Pork 

barrels. 

13,943 

6,220 

3.056 

Bacon 

pounds. 

1,855,591 

741,281 

127.655 

Lard 

poiinils. 

6,943,659 

3,443,197 

800, .565 

Candles 

pounds. 

895,010 

703,395 

276,386 

Soap 

pounds. 

345,792 

134,732 

63,250 

Butter 

pounds. 

610,595 

224.288 

149,484 

Cheese 

pounds. 

195,339 

93.777 

5,4.34 

Tallow 

pounds. 

5,418.663 

4, 155,469 

2,016,900 

Coal 

tons.. . . 

40,762 

8,991 

17,436 

Bark 

hhds... 

1,605 

2,076 

656 

Sugar  imported  during 

the  years  1863,  ’64, 

’65 : 

Boxes. 

Hhds.  and  Tierces. 

Barrels. 

Bags. 

1863 1 I1,E04 

43,055 

3,618 

18,076 

1864 1 7,392 

35,911 

958 

13,921 

186.5 25,658 

58,714 

3,932 

16  840 

Coffee  imported  during  the  ye.ars  1862,  ’63,  ’64,  ’65 : 


1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

lia^nayra 

27,235 

51,716 

13,413 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

17,203 

9,185 

22,557 

7,600 

Cuba  

■i66 

58 

I’orlo  Rico 

38 

8 

3 

Maracaibo 

1,032 

140 

J.aniaica 

132 

417 

1,677 

260 

Port  an  Prince 

60 

363 

2,790 

2,652 

Havana 

2 

5 

22 

172 

Total  bags 

45,802 

11,684 

78,762 

•24,148 

“ libds 

2 

3 

6 

4 

“ tierces 

7 

5 

13 

21, 

“ barrels 

24 

116 

276 

124 

The  following  are  the  receipts  of  flour,  me.al,  and  gr.ain 
at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  during  the  years  1863,  ’64,  ’65  : 


1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

Flour 

917,100 

903,447 

714,398 

Rye  Flour 

7.015 

5,446 

9,100 

Corn  Meal 

barrels. 

26,540 

17,774 

18.290 

Wheat 

2,909,196 

2,465,790 

1,802,040 

Corn 

bush. . , 

2,081,438 

1,604,415 

1,516,305 

Oats 

2,333,000 

1,434,670 

1,527,470 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  qu.antity,  value,  and 
destination  of  the  exports  of  petroleum  from  Philadelphia 
for  the  year  1865  : 
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Gallons. 

Value. 

Grtat  Britain 

2.303,938 

$1,393,814 

Fra  ice 

2,169,472 

87.5.618 

HnI'and 

85,. 520 

54,260 

Belgium 

3,459.664 

1,871,4.56 

Russia 

912,386 

477,4.53 

1,045,736 

680,519 

595,439 

Hamburg 

392,204 

Portugal 

53,856 

28,763 

724,947 

378,186 

410,400 

Antwerp 

196,806 

Rotterdam 

112.688 

59,665 

West  Indies 

141,155 

61,580 

Venezuela 

22,867 

16,892 

Brazil 

12,000 

9,894 

Total,  1865 

12,032,934 

$6,441,274 

“ 1864 

7,666,925 

4,294,724 

“ 1863 

4,939,768 

1.3S2,0c0 

The  following  are  the  receipts  of  petroleum  via  railroad 

at  this  port  for  the  years  1863, 

’64,  ’65 : 

1863 

Crude. 

j Refined. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

January 

12,765 

14,975 

February 

6,790 

9,715 

March 

9,4.50 

16,720 

April 

16,230 

12,420 

May 

11,356 

12,855 

June 

19,370 

16,329 

July 

21,514 

20,869 

August 

15,997 

39,116 

Se|)teinber 

16,947 

44,198 

October. . . ., 

16,256 

10,980 

November 

26.049 

11,411 

Ueceinber 

29,466 

28,330 

202,290 

237,909 

202,290 

Total  IRfi.'i 

440,199 

420,714 



“ 1863 

596,831 

In  1865  there  were  received  in  Philadelphia  95,450  beeves, 
6540  cows,  136,300  hogs,  and  306,000  sheep. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1865,  amounted  to  $11,278, 6u3; 
of  imports,  $7,164,744. 

The  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Pittsburg 
has  given  Philadelphia  the  most  direct  communication  with 
the  .Mississippi  Valley,  and  greatly  increased  her  trade  with 
the  IVest.  Pliiladelphia  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected by  railway  with  the  most  important  places  in  the 
United  States,  N.  and  E.  of  Mobile.  She  has  direct  com- 
munication with  New  York  city,  Baltimore,  Harrisburg, 
Heading.  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  &c.,  &c. 

Mucdldrieinis  Statidics. — Many  handsome  and  commo- 
dious market-houses  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  since  the  old  sheds  were  removed  from  the  middle 
of  Market  street.  The  Philadelj)hia  market  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  supplies, 
particularly  its  butter,  vegetables,  and  fiaiits.  Several  years 
ago  a paid  tire  department  was  established  instead  of  the  vol- 
unteer system.  Thedei)artment  now  consists  of  89  com  panics, 
having  under  their  control  39  steam  fire  engines,  25  hand 
engines,  113  hose  carriages,  7 hook  and  ladder  trucks,  and 
33  ambulances.  The  number  of  members  of  the  fire  com- 
panies amounts  to  12,724.  Alarms  of  fire  are  signalized  and 
transmitted  from  the  nearest  station  to  the  houses  of  the 
various  companies  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph.  The 
city  is  divided  into  7 fire  districts,  the  whole  dii-ected  by  a 
chief  engineer,  and  by  an  assistant  in  each  fire  district. 
There  were  during  the  year  1865,  435  fires ; the  loss  thus 
caused  is  estimated  at  $1,270,000,  of  which  about  381,000 
was  covered  by  insurance.  The  imi)ortance  of  foe  police 
and  fire  alarm  telegraph  to  the  city  government  can  hardly 
be  overstated,  and  its  operations  are  carried  on  with  less 
expense  than  any  other  department.  It  has  become  such  a 
valuable  institution,  that  it  would  be  an  utter  impossitnlity 
to  get  along  without  it.  In  addition  to  the  prompt  tran.s- 
mission  of  intelligence  of  fires  and  police  matters,  the  wires 
are  made  use  of  for  other  ptirposes,  such  as  the  restoration 
of  lost  children,  the  recoverj’  of  strayed  and  stolen  animals, 
notifications  to  the  coroner,  &e.,  and  in  this  manner  thou- 
sands of  the  citizens  are  benefited  every  year.  The  whole 
amount  of  rain  for  the  year  1x65  was  56^^  inches,  which  is 
11  }4  inches  more  than  the  average,  or  inches.  The 
greatest  annual  rain-fall  known  in  this  vicinity  was  58 
inclies  in  1859;  the  least  amount,  29'%  inches  in  1«25.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  55^  degrees,  whii  h is  t wo 
degrees  warmer  than  the^iverage  of  the  preceding  39  years. 
During  tlie  year  1864,  there  occurred  15,875  deaths,  the 
greatest  number  1956,  were  in  August,  and  the  smallest, 
1144,  in  October.  Of  the  deaths,  648  were  by  typhoiu  fever, 
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641  by  cholera  Infantum,  2089  by  consumption  of  the  lungs, 
357  by  diphtheria,  249  by  dysentery,  and  454  by  diarrhoea. 
Of  the  whole  number,  9388  were  children.  The  laitio  of 
deaths  to  the  population,  was  less  than  in  either  of  the  four 
great  northern  cities  of  the  United  States,  being  but  little 
more  than  half  that  of  New  York.  The  omnibus  of  former 
times  has  been  superseded  by  horse  railways,  which  are  laid 
in  nearly  all  the  principal  streets.  Eerry-boats  run  about 
every  five  minutes  to  Camden,  and  in  summer  every  half 
hour  to  Gloucester  and  Red  Bank,  every  hour  to  Tacony 
and  Bridesburg,  several  times  a day  to  Wilmington,  Burling- 
ton, Bristol,  and  Boi  dentown,  while  daily  or  tri-weekly  lines 
run  to  various  points  on  the  river  and  bay.  There  are  It) 
daily  and  about  40  weekly  newspapers,  and  44  scientific  and 
other  periodicals,  mostly  monthly  publications.  The  number 
of  arrests  made  by  tiie  police  in  1865  was  39,179;  total  num- 
ber of  mes.sages  transmitted  by  the  police  telegraph,  54,017 
The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  1862  was  $152,228,113, 
but  the  estimated  value  is  considerably  over  $200,000,000. 
City  tax  for  1864,  $2,933,848. 

Population.  — If  we  except  Paris,  Piiiladelphia  nearly 
equals  the  largest  capitals  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
population,  and.  at  its  present  rate  of  increase,  will  soon 
surpass  them.  In  1684  it  had  2500  inhabitants;  21,767  (ex- 
clusive of  the  army  and  strangers)  at  a census  taken  by 
order  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1777  or  1778;  42,520  in  1790; 
70,287  in  1800;  96.287  in  1810;  119,325  in  1820,  (up  to  which 
period  it  was  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States;)  167,325 
in  1830;  258,037  in  1840;  408,762  in  1850;  and  565,529  in 
1860;  showing  an  increase  of  about  39  per  cent,  in  the  10 
years  preceding  the  census  of  1860.  Of  the  population  in 
1860,  543,344  were  white,  and  22,185  free  colored.  Total 
number  born  in  foreign  countries  169,430,  of  whom  about 
half  were  natives  of  Ireland,  and  about  one-fifth  of  Germany. 
The  peculiar  divisions  of  Philadelphia  were  formerly  such 
that  its  suburbs  had  a greater  population  than  the  city 
proper,  (t.  e.  the  portion  between  Vine  and  South  streets, 
and  extending  from  the  Delaware  River  to  the  Schuylkill,) 
which  had,  in  1850,  only  121,376  inhabitants,  while  the  dis- 
tricts of  Northern  Liberties,  Spring  Garden,  Kensington, 
Southwark,  Moyamensing,  and  West  Philadelidiia,  had 
more  than  224,000.  The  different  divisions  having  been 
consolidated  in  1854,  the  city  now  includes  the  whole  county. 
Opposite  Philadelphia,  in  New  Jersey,  are  Camden  and 
Gloucester,  which  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  it  that 
Jersey  City  and  Hoboken  do  to  New  Y'ork. 

GovenimenL. — The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  divided  into 
26  wards.  'J'he  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  a select 
and  a common  council.  The  former  consists  of  1 member 
chosen  by  the  voters  of  each  ward  for  3 years;  the  terms 
of  service  being  so  arranged  that  one-third  of  the  council 
is  renewed  annually.  The  common  council  has  1 repre- 
sentative from  each  ward  for  every  2000  taxable  inh.abitauts, 
according  to  the  assessment  of  the  preceding  year ; such 
representatives  being  elected  for  2 years.  The  mayor  is 
elected  by  the  popular  vote  for  3 years.  He  has  a veto 
upon  the  legislation  of  the  councils,  which  may  be  set  aside 
by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  representatives  in  each 
chamber.  He  is  charged  with  the  appointment,  sujier- 
vision,  and  removal  of  all  police  officers,  and  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  city  cu-dinances.  The  police  force  consists  of 
a chief  of  police,  fire  marshal,  chief  of  detectives,  8 de- 
tective.s.  7 high  constables,  18  lieutenants,  32  sergeants,  35 
telegraph  operators,  15  turnkeys,  and  728  patrolmen.  The 
other  principal  municipal  officers  are  the  city  controller 
and  city  solicitor,  elected  similarly  for  3 years,  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes  and  city  treasurer,  who  are  chosen  for  2 
years.  The  funded  debt  of  the  city,  according  to  the 
annual  message  of  the  mayor,  amounted  bn  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1865,  to  $28,910,484.  The  receijits  from  the  several 
departments  amounted  to  $845. 46^,  and  from  the  dividends 
on  investments  to  $655,264,  which,  with  the  income  fiom 
taxation  of  $2,933,849,  made  the  aggregate  of  $4,434,881  for 
annual  revenue  in  1864.  During  the  same  year,  the  ex- 
pen-ses  of  the  city  government,  including  interest  on  loans, 
amounted  to  $5,768,127.  The  sum  of  $6.54;3,501  was  dis- 
bursed in  1864  in  bounties  to  volunteers,  aid  to  their  fami- 
lies, and  in  other  charges  occasioned  by  the  war.  The  city 
derives  a large  revenue  from  rents  of  city  property,  water, 
wharves,  markets,  &c. 

History. — Philadeljihia  was  planned  and  settled  by  IVil- 
liam  Penn,  accompanied  by  a cedony  of  English  Friends  or 
Quakers,  in  1682,  after  a regular  purchase  from  the  Indians, 
ratified  by  treaty  in  due  form.  The  name  of  Philadelphia 
(brotherly  love)  was  given  by  Penn,  both  in  reference  to  the 
ancient  city  of  that  name  in  Asia  Minor,  and  from  its  em- 
bodying principles  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  object  of 
this  celebrated  man  in  planting  this  new  colony  was.  to  use 
his  own  words,  “to  afford  an  asylum  to  the  good  and  op- 
pro.ssed  of  all  nations,  to  frame  a government  which  might 
be  an  exanqile,  to  show  men  as  free  and  as  happy  as  they  could 
bo.”  Though  there  was  considerable  contention  between 
Penn  and  his  colony,  no  very  striking  events  occurred  e^en 
down  to  the  Revolution.  The  first  Congress  preparatory  to 
that  event  met  in  Carpenters’  Hall,  a building  still  standi ug, 
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In  a court  back  of  Chestnut  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
streets,  September  4, 1774.  In  this  city  met  most  of  the  Con- 
gresses of  the  Revolution,  and  from  hence  went  forth,  in 
doubt  and  forebodings  on  the  part  of  many,  and  confident 
reliance  on  the  part  of  others,  that  world-renowned  instru- 
ment, the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  read  from 
a stand  in  the  State  House  Yard,  by  Captain  John  Hopkins, 
July  4,  1776.  The  convention  that  formed  the  present  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  met  in  Philadelphia,  May,  1787. 
Hei-e  resided  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  'in  a 
building  in  Market  street,  one  door  E.  of  Sixth  street,  S. 
side ;)  and  here  Congress  assembled  for  nearly  10  years  after 
the  adoi)tion  of  the  present  constitution.  In  consequence 
of  the  disatrous  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  the 
British  army  had  possession  of  this  city  from  September, 
1777,  to  June,  1778.  In  the  autumn  of  1703.  the  yellow  fever 
visited  Philadelphia,  and  carried  off  more  than  4000  persons 
out  of  a population  of  a little  over  40,000,  of  whom  half,  it 
was  thought,  had  fled  the  city.  This  pestilence  again  visited 
Philadeliihia  in  1798,  but  was  not  so  fatal  as  in  1793.  The 
Asiatic  cliolera  ravagerl  the  city  in  the  summer  of  18;)2,  and 
swept  otr  771  victims.  In  1849  and  1^54  it  renewed  its 
ravages,  but  was  less  fatal  than  on  its  first  occurrence.  In 
1838,  the  Pennsylvania  Hall,  belonging  to  the  abolitionists, 
was  attacked  by  a mob  and  burned,  the  Shelter  for  Colored 
Ori)hans  fired,  and  the  negro  quarters  attacked.  In  1844 
the  city  was  disquieted  by  riots  in  the  northern  and  south- 
ern suburbs,  caused  by  jealousies  between  the  Protestants 
ami  t'atholics,  in  whiih  several  Catholic  churches  were 
burned.  On  both  occasions  the  military  were  called  out, 
and  several  lives  were  lost.  In  1854  the  districts  of  Moya- 
mensing, Southwark, Kensington.  Northern  Liberties,  Spring 
Gaialen,  and  West  Philadelphia  were  consolidated  with  the 
city  ()roiter. luhab.  Philadelphian,  fil-a-dfel'fe-an. 

PHILADELPHIA,  a post-village  of  Philadelphia  town- 
ship, Jefferson  co..  New  York,  on  Indian  River,  and  tho 
Potsdam  and  Watertown  Railroad,  about  20  miles  N.E.  of 
Watertown.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1785. 

P1IIL.A.DELPHI.\,  a station  of  South  Carolina,  on  the 
King’s  Mountain  Bailroad,  4 miles  S.  of  Yorkville. 

pill L.\DHLPII1A,  a post-office  of  Darlington  district, 
South  Carolina. 

Pill LADELPIIIA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Neshoba  co., 
Mississippi,  abont  80  miles  E.N'.E.  of  Jackson. 

PHILADELPHIA,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Tennessee, 
with  a station  on  the  East  Tennesse  and  Georgia  Railroad, 
160  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

PHIL.ADELPIII.A..  a posbvillage  in  Hancock  co., Indiana, 
with  a station  on  the  railroad  from  Dayton  to  Indianapolis. 

PHILADELPHIA,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Missouri, 
about  95  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

I’ll IL.VDELPHIA,  a post-village  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Des  .Moines  River,  about  8 miles  N.  of  Keo.sauque. 

PH  1 LADEL'PIIUS,  a post-village  in  Robeson  co.,  North 
Carolin.'i. 

PHl'L.E.  an  i.sland  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  Nile,  above 
the  first  cataract,  close  to  the  N ubian  frontier,  6 miles  S.S.IV. 
('f  .\sswan.  Length  only  400  yards,  but  it  contains  some 
of  the  finest  Egyptian  remains  extant,  comprising 4 temples, 
a long  colonnade,  several  obelisk.s,  &c.,  with  a Roman  tri- 
umphal arch,  and  other  antiquities. 

PH  1 L.\.\H’HROl’Y,  a post-office  in  Butler  co.,  Ohio. 

PHlLA'l'E.S,  fe-ld'tJs,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Epirus,  sanjak,  and  25  miles  iS.E.  of  Delvino.  Pop.  4000. (?) 

PHI  LHP  ISL.AND,  a British  pen.al  .settlement  in  the 
South  Pacific,  S.  of  Norfolk  Island.  Lat.  29°  5'  S.,  Ion.  167° 
47'  E. 

PHILIP  ISL.AND,  a small  island,  about  miles  long, 
and  i mile  broad,  3j  miles  from  the  landing  place,  Sydney 
Bay. 

PHILIP  ISL.\NDS.  two  small  islands  of  the  Carolines,  5 
miles  apart.  Lat.  8°  6'  N..  Ion.  140°  52'  E. 

PHILI  PPEVILLE,  fee'leep'veeP,  a fortified  town  of  Bel- 
gium. province,  and  25  miles  S.W.  of  Namur,  on  a height  in 
the  forest  of  Ardennes.  Pop.  1311.  Near  it  are  iron-works 
and  stone  (luarries 

PH  1 LI  PPEVILLE,  fee'leep'veeP.  a fortified  town  of  Alge- 
ria. province  of  Constantine,  on  the  Gulf  of  Stora,  35  miles 
\y.  of  Bona,  rec^ently  founded  by  the  French.  It  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  October,  1849.  Pop.  3740. 

PHILIptPI,  a ruined  town  of  European  'J’urkey,  in 
Macedonia.  10  miles  S.E.  of  Drama.  In  the  plain  iv.  of 
it,  B.c.  42,  the  memorable  actions  took  place  in  which  the 
troops  of  Octavius  and  Antony  defeated  thoseof  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  and  put  an  end  to  the  republican  government  of 
Rome. 

PIIILIP'PI,  a post-village,  capital  of  Harbour  co.,  W.  Vir- 

S’riia,  on  'i'ygart’s  Valley  River,  about  88  miles  S.S.E.  of 
heeling,  'i’he  surrounding  country  contains  coal  and 
ron. 

PHILIPPINE,  fee'lip-peen',  a fortified  village  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. province  of  Zeeland.  64  miles  W.of  Axel.  P.  433. 

PHILIPPINE  (fiPip-pin,)  ISLANDS,  (8p.  Mas  Pilipinas, 
ces'lds  fe-le-pee'nds ; Fr.  Isles  Philippines,  eel  fee'leep'peen^; 
Ger.  Ph’lipviniscke  Iiiaeln.  fe-lip-pee'nish-yh  iu'seln,)  a large 
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and  important  group  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Malay  Archipela 
go,  and,  after  Cuba,  constituting  the  most  valuable  colo 
Dial  possession  of  Spain,  situated  chiefly  between  lat  5° 
32'  and  19°  38'  N.,  and  Ion.  117°  and  127°  E.,  having  N. 
and  E.  the  Pacific  Ocean,  W.  the  China  Sea,  and  S.  the 
Seas  of  Sooloo  and  Celebes.  'I’he  group  compri.ses  at  least 
1200  islands,  great  and  small;  the  prin(dpal  being  Luzon, 
Mindanao,  and  Palawan,  with  Mindoro,  Pauay,  Marin- 
dique,  Negros,  Zebu,  Bohol,  Leyte,  Samar,  IMa.sbate.  and 
many  of  less  size.  'Total  area  estimated  at  120,0(10  square 
miles.  'The  Spanish  dominion  is  stated  to  extend  over 
only  52,148  square  miles.  'The  shore  lines  and  internal 
surface  of  the  larger  islands  are  extremely  rugged  and 
irregular.  Their  magnificent  mountain  ranges  are  clothed 
with  a gigantic  and  ever-teeming  vegetation,  and  between 
these  lie  extensive  slopes  and  plains  of  the  richest  tropical 
fertility,  watered  by  numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  which 
afford  abundant  means  of  irrigation  and  transport.  'The 
group  is  within  the  range  of  the  monsoons,  and  violent 
hurricanes  are  common.  From  May  to  September  the  W. 
coasts  are  deluged  with  i-ain,  while  the  October  mon.soon 
brings  rain  to  the  E.  coasts,  at  other  seasons  dry.  'The 
tropical  heats  are  tempered  by  perpetual  moisture,  and  by 
the  alternation  of  the  land  and  sea  breeze.  The  climate  on 
the  whole  is  healthy.  Earth(iuakes  are  tmiuent,  and  often 
very  destructive.  Metalliferous  mountains  everywhere  oc- 
cur. Gold  is  procured  in  the  .sands of  the  rivers.  Ironstone 
occurs,  yielding  80  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  rich  specimens  of 
copper  have  been  found.  Among  the  numerous  volcanoes, 
extinct  or  active,  abundance  of  sulphur  is  found.  Coal 
exists  in  .some  spots,  but  is  not  worked  to  any  extent:  there 
are  vaSt  deposits  of  limestone  and  marble,  and  the  island  of 
Negros  produces  magnesia  and  alum.  'The  mountains  are 
covered  with  gigantic  timber.  Among  plants  cultivated  for 
u.se,  are  the  abaca.  {Musa  textilis.)  the  pine-apple,  {Bronvli 
ananas,)  the  cabonegro-palm,  {Borassus  gomutus.)  for  their 
filaments,  the  cocoa  and  other  palms,  the  cotton,  coffee-tree, 
the  sugar-cane,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  the  tamarind;  cassia, 
cloves,  the  wild  nutmeg,  and  the  red  and  black  pepper- 
vines  are  found  in  Mindanao.  Rice  is  raised  in  large  quanti- 
ties, both  for  home  consumption  and  export.  To  these  may 
be  added  maize,  wheat,  yams,  the  sweet  potatoe,  and  a variety 
of  delicious  fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  &c. 

'The  buffalo  is  employed  in  tillage  and  as  a beast  of  bur 
den.  Both  it  and  the  ox  are  found  in  a wild  as  well  as 
domesticated  state.  'The  Philippines  produce  small  but 
spirited  horses,  deer,  hogs,  goats,  and  sheep;  diminutive 
foxes  and  gazelles,  several  varieties  of  monkeys,  vild  cats, 
the  tagua,  a kind  of  tiying  cat,  &c.  'The  woods  are  full  of 
game-cocks,  pigeons,  eagles,  pelicans,  herons,  wild  ducks, 
(}uails,  and  the  smallest  sized  talcon  known.  'The  jungles 
swarm  with  humming-birds,  parrots,  ajid  the  rhinoceros- 
bird,  (Biicero  calnu.)  Gn  the  shores  are  found  sea-swallows, 
whose  nests  are  so  much  i)rized  by  the  Chinese  as  food.  'The 
lakes  and  rivers  teem  with  crocodiles  and  fish.  Fish  also, 
including  crustaceans,  are  found  in  great  variety  in  the  seas ; 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  serpents,  leeches,  insects,  and  rep- 
tiles. 

'The  textile  productions  of  the  Philippines  range  from  the 
delicate  and  costly  pina  muslin,  made  from  the  }>ine-apple 
fibre,  and  sivaiiiags  made  from  it  mixed  with  the  al  aca 
filament,  to  coarse  cottons,  sacking,  and  the  beaiititul  mats, 
made  of  the  abaca  and  gomuti-palm  fibres.  Hats  and  cord- 
age are  manutiiclured  to  a considerable  extent ; and  as  a 
governm  nt  monopoly,  cigars,  which  employ  several  thou- 
.sand  persons  at  the  royal  factory  at  .Manila.  European  art 
is  successfully  imitated  by  the  natives  in  ship-building  and 
coa(di-building.  in  the  dressing  and  varnishing  of  leather, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage. 

'The  Avretched  coloni.al  policy  of  Old  Spain  excluded  all 
foreign  ships  and  Chinese  settlers  from  the  Philippine  lir 
land.s.and  the  trade  with  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America 
was  also  confined  to  that  conducted  atinually  by  a single 
ship.  But  such  restrictions  have  vanished  since  the  dis- 
.solution  of  the  Company  of  I’hilippines  in  1834,  and  the 
colony  is  now  making  rapid  progress  towards  prosperity. 
An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on,  chiefly  with  Cliina,  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  Biitish  India,  and  Australia,  in 
exporting  sugar,  tobacco,  manilla  hemp,  indigo,  coffee.  bi--ds’- 
nests,  trepang,  dye-woods,  hides,  ratans,  mother-of-pcarf; 
gold-dust,  &c.,  and  in  importing  manufactured  cotton  gWids, 
marine  stores,  wines  and  liiiuors.  porctdain,  cutlery,  metals, 
drugs,  &c,  'The  trade  with  the  United  States  in  1853  com- 
pidsed  exports  valued  at  $2,465,083,  and  goods  iir.porled  to 
the  value  of  $65,365.  Manila,  the  seat  of  the  government, 
is  the  principal  centre  of  trade. 

The  supreme  civil  and  military  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  a governor-general,  appointed  by  the  crown.  Be- 
sides being  conunander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  sea  forces, 
he  is  I’resident  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  vice-patron, 
(that  is,  viceroy,)  and  sub-delegate  judge  of  courier.^',  post.s, 
and  expresses.  In  the  discharge  of  these  functions  he 
is  assisted  by  the  ministers  and  juntas,  with  whom  he  may 
advise,  or  to  whom  he  may  delegate  his  powers.  An  alcalde- 
mayor  or  corregidor  is  appointed  directly  by  the  crown  for 
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each  i*!  the  provinces,  as  administrative,  judicial,  and  fiscal 
oflicei  Each  pueblo  is  under  a native  goherrjidorcillo,  or 
inayoi , pr  pularly  elected,  and  tliese  again  are  assisted  by 
inferior  otiicers,  chosen  also  from  lists  presented  by  the  in- 
habitants, 

Public  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  duties  on  exports 
and  imports:  the  tobacco  monopoly  and  a capitation  tax, 
which  in  1837  was  paid  by  1,305,142  adults,  of  whom  901.924 
belonged  to  the  island  of  Luzon.  The  armed  force  amounts 
CO  about  7000  men,  of  whom  700  are  Spaniards,  and  the  rest 
Maliiys. 

The  natives  are  of  a diverse  origin.  Wild  tribes,  some  of 
wliich  are  extremely  ferocious,  still  haunt  the  mountains. 
The  chief  mountain  tribes  are  the  Negritos,  (■' diminitive  ne- 
groes,”! who  have  given  their  name  to  the  island  of  Negros, 
though  not  confined  to  it;  and  .Etas  or  Itas,  a dusky  or 
copper-colored  race  which,  like  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  slay 
men  for  the  .sake  of  procuring  their  heads;  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  subjects  of  Spain  are  divided  into  the  Tagals. 
inhaliiting  Luzon,  and  the  Bisayans.  who  inhabit  the  other 
islands.  These  speak,  respectively,  the  Taga  and  Bisayan 
tongue,  each  of  which  has  a variety  of  dialects.  The  Tagals 
are  more  devoted  to  agriculture  than  the  Bisayans,  who, 
like  the  Malavs.  are  attached  to  sea  life  and  fishery.  Both 
Tagals  and  Bisayans  unite  the  indolence  and  the  artistic 
ingenuity  of  the  Hindoos,  with  the  vindictiveness  of  the 
Malays,  and  their  passion  for  cock-fighting.  The  Chinese 
play  an  important  part  in  the  Philippines.  Kestricted  to 
tillage  by  the  law,  their  activity  and  address  make  them 
Indispensable  as  mechanics,  shop-keepers,  and  traders. 
They  have  civil  regulations,  and  a police  of  their  own;  con- 
form to  the  Homish  Church,  celebrate  with  great  magnifi- 
cence the  festival  of  their  patron.  St.  Nicholas:  and  being 
envied  ai  d hated  by  the  Indians,  aid  the  government  in 
maintaining  that  balance  of  opiiosing  interests  on  which 
it  mainly  relies  for  the  support  of  its  own  institutions, 
llalf-castes,  Indo-European  and  Indo  Chinese  engross  much 
of  the  business  and  wealth  of  the  island.  The  independent 
tribes  are  partly  .Mohammedans  and  partly  heathen.  The 
subjects  of  Spain  are  professedly  Komin  Catholics,  ami  un- 
der a hierarchy,  with  an  Archhishop  of  Manila  at  its  head. 

His'iiri/. — The  Philippines  were  discovered  by  5I.agellan 
In  1520.  and,  after  repeated  expeditions,  several  of  which 
proved  disastrous,  were  finally  annexed  to  the  Spanish  do- 
minions. and  named  after  Philip  II.  They  were  designed 
rather  as  a field  of  missionary  than  of  commercial  enterprise, 
to  atone,  if  possible,  for  the  unheard-of  cruelties  practised  by 
the  Spaniards  in  America.  Hence  the  religious  orders  have, 
from  the  first,  had  great  influence  in  the  establishment  and 
institutions  of  the  colony,  and  to  them  the  land  chiefly  be- 
longs. In  1702  Manila  was  taken,  and  for  a short  time  held 
by  a British  fleet.  Since  the  loss  of  her  continental  Ameid- 
c;in  possessions,  the  Philippines  are  now  of  great  importance 
to  Spain,  and  their  productions  and  trade  are  in  a state  of 
rapid  development. 

The  total  population  is  estimated  at  5.000.000,  of  whom 
1,000.000  belong  to  the  Papu.an  negro  race  and  independent 
triV'ies;  3.700,000  are  Malay  Indians;  55,000  half-castes  and 
Chinese,  and  the  remaining  245,000,  European  and  native 
whites. 

PHI  LTPtPOLTS.  a village  of  South  Africa,  in  the  Griqua 
country.  It  consists  of  a single  street  of  mud-cottages,  a 
Dutch  missionary  chapel,  built  of  stone,  and  a number  of 
mat-huts. 

PHILIPPOP'OLIS,  (Turk.  F/lihi,  fee'le-bee',)  a town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Koom-Elee.  80  miles  W.N.W.  of  .\dria- 
nople.  on  a precipitous  island  in  the  Maritza.  which  here 
becomes  navigable,  and  is  crossed  by  several  bridges.  Before 
1818.  when  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  had 
30.000  inhabitants.  20  mosques,  and  numerous  Greek  and 
Armenian  churches,  with  flourishing  manufactui’es  of  wool- 
len. silk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  .soap,  tobacco.  &c..and  a 
considerable  transit  trade.  It  still  has  some  manufticturing 
industry  and  commerce. 

IMllL'lPS.  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Arkan.sas,  border- 
ing on  the  Mississippi  Uiver,  which  separates  it  fi  om  Missis- 
sippi; area,  725  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  St.  Francis 
Kiver.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  .south- 
ern part  is  liable  to  inundation,  and  is  partly  occupied  by 
swamps.  Capital,  Helena.  Pop.  14,780;  of  whom  5936  were 
free,  and  8941  slaves. 

PHI LllM’.SBUKG,  fee/lips-bdoRG'.  a town  of  Baden,  circle 
of  the  Lower  Bhine,  16  miles  N.  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  1800. 

PHI  I/I  P8BU  KG.  a village  of  tVarren  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Delawaie  Kiver.  opposite  Easton  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Morris  Canal  terminates  here,  and  a 
BUbstaiitial  stone  bridge  cro.sses  the  Delaware.  Pop.  3741. 

PHILI  PSIUJUG.  a post-village  of  Centre  co..  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Erie  Turnpike,  28  miles  W.  of  Bellefonte.  Pop.  about 
ROO. 

PHILIPSBUKG,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  Kiver.  75  miles  N.E.  by  N.of  Marietta. 

Pin  LIPSBUKG,  a small  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio. 

PHILIP’S  ISLANDS.  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Low  Archipelago; 
lat.  10^^  20'  8.,  Ion.  144°  8'  W. 
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PIIILTP’S  RIVER,  of  Coos  co.,  in  the  N.  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  a small  branch  of  Upper  Amonoosuck  River. 

PHILIPSTAD  or  FILIPSTAD,  fet/lip-stld',  a small  town 
of  Sweden,  capital  of  an  iron-mining  district,  35  miles  N.E. 
of  Carlstad.  Pop.  800. 

PHILO PSTOAVN,  a market-town,  (formerly  a parlia- 
mentary borough.)  and  assize  town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
King’s  CO.,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Tullamore. 
Pop.  1400.  Principal  public  edifices,  an  old  castle,  once  the 
residence  of  King  Philip  of  Spain,  now  used  as  barracks; 
two  schools,  a sessions-house,  and  a jail. 

PIIILIPSTOWN,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Louth. 

PHILIPSTOWN,  (formerly  NU/GENT.)  a parish  of  Ire- 
lai  d,  CO.  of  Louth. 

PHIL'IPSVILLE,  now  BELMONT,  the  capital  of  Alle- 
ghany co.,  New  York,  on  the  Genesee  River,  where  it  is 
cro.ssed  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  366  miles  from 
New  York  city,  and  92  \V.  by  N.  of  Elmira.  It  has  several 
barrel  factories  and  a number  of  stores.  'The  name  of  this 
place  has  been  changed  to  Belmont.  Pop.  about  1400. 

PIIILIPSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PHILISBURG,  fee'lis-bQRG',  or  GRANDE  BAIE,  grftvd 
b;t.  a village  of  the  IVest  Indies,  capital  of  the  Dutch  portion 
of  the  island  of  St.  Martin.  Pop.  2000. 

PHILGiACK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall.  It 
has  a smelting-hou.se,  and  large  exports  of  copper,  some  of 
the  richest  copper-mines  in  England  being  in  its  viciifity. 

PHIULEIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

PHILLIP  ISLAND.  Australia,  is  oppo.site  the  mouth  of 
■\Vestern  Port,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Port  Phillip.  Length,  16 
miles. 

PHIL'LIP.  PORT,  Australia.  See  Port  Philip. 

PHIL'LIPS.  a post-township  in  Franklin  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  N.  side  of  Sandy  River,  about  55  miles  N.W.  of  Augusta, 
Pop.  1 698. 

PHTL'LTPSBUKG.  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  New  York, 
110  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Albany. 

PHTLLTPSBURG,  a post-borough  of  Be.aver  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  Kiver,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Beaver  River.  28  miles  below  Pittsburg.  Steamboat-build- 
ing is  carried  on  here.  Pop.  in  1850,  473,  in  1860,  434. 

PIIIL'LIPSBURGH,  a post-village  of  Canada  East.  co.  of 
Missis(iuoi.  on  the  shore  of  the  Mis.«i.squoi  Bay:  22  miles 
from  St.  John’s,  and  8 miles  from  Ilighgate,  in  Vermont. 
It  is  a port  of  entry. 

PHILLIP’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co..  New 
York. 

PHILLIPS’  ISLANDS.  See  Philip  Island, s. 

PHIULTPSPORT,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  about  90  miles 
S.S.IV.  of  Albany. 

PIIIL'LI  I’STON.  a post-township  in  Worcester  co..  Massa- 
chusetts, intersected  by  Miller's  River,  60  miles  N.W.  by  W. 
of  Boston.  Pop.  764. 

PHIULTPSTOWN,  a township  of  Putnam  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
90  miles  S.  of  Albany.  Pop.  4530. 

PHTLLTPSTOWN.  a post-village  in  White  co.,  Illinois, 
165  miles  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

PHILLIP’S  VILLAGE,  a village  in  Phillip’s  township, 
Franklin  co.,  Maine,  about  55  miles  N.IV.  of  Augusta.  It 
contains  several  tanneries. 

PHII/LIPSVILLE,  a village  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Oswego 
CO.,  New  York,  on  Os’.vego  River,  which  here  affords  valuable 
water  power. 

PHILLIPSVILLE,  a posboffiee  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PHILO,  a post-office  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 

PHIl/OMATH.  a post-office  of  Oglethorpe  co..  Georgia. 

PHILOMATH,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Indiana. 

PHIL'OMONT,  a post-village  of  Loudon,  co.. Virginia.  12 
miles  S.  of  Leesburg,  is  situated  in  a rich  farming  district. 

PHILO PtOLIS.  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  .M.aryland. 

PHING.  a prefixed  name  of  cities  in  China.  See  I’lxo. 

PHING-Y-SHAN  or  PHING- V-CHAN,  fing-ee-shan.  a 
mountain  of  China,  province  of  Quang-See.  Lat.  24'^  53'  N., 
Ion.  108°  24'  E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

PHI  PPStBUKG,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Sagadahoe 
CO.,  .Maine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  on  the  W. 
side.  40  miles  S.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1770. 

PHOC,E.\.fo-seeta.  FOUGES,foo'gb5.s(?)or  FOKI.^.fo-kee'a, 
written  also  PHOCin.\,  FOGLIARA,  a seaport  town  or 
village  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Fouges,  .30  miles  N.AV.  oi  Smyrna.  It  is  stated  to 
have  a citadel  and  4000  inhabitants. 

PHOC.EA,  OLD,  a village  of  .\sla  Minor,  4|  miles  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  above. 

PIUENICIA,  fe-nishte-.a,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co..  New 
York. 

PHfENTX,  fee'nix.  a post  village  of  Oswego  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Oswego  River  and  Canal,  150  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Albany. 

PIKENTX,  a post-office  of  .Armstrong  co..  Pennsylvania. 

PIKENIX.  a post-office  of  Edgefield  listrkt.  South  Caro 
liua. 
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PrrCENIX,  a group  of  small  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  lat  3°  8'  to  4°  30'  S.,  Ion.  1 71°  8'  30"  to  174°  40' 

PIKE'NIXVILLE.  a post-office  of  Windham  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 

PIKENTXVILLE.  a flourishing  po.st-borough  of  Schuyl- 
kill township.  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill  River,  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek,  and 
on  the  railroad  between  Philadelphia  and  Reading.  27  miles 
from  the  former,  and  31  miles  from  the  latter.  The  canal 
of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.  jjasses  through  the 
place.  It  is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures  of  iron,  cot- 
ton and  machinery.  The  rolling-mill  and  furnaces  of  the 
Phoenix  Iron  Company  are  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
Union.  Railroad  iron,  field  ordnance,  girders,  columns, 
bridges,  &c.,  are  made  here  of  iron  which  is  obtained  in  the 
vicinity,  and  is  of  superior  quality.  Mines  of  copper  .and 
lead  have  also  been  opened  in  the  township.  Near  this 
town  the  railroad  passes  through  a tunnel  of  solid  rock, 
near  2000  feet  in  length.  Pluenixville  contains  8 handsome 
churches,  a bank,  and  a newspaper  office.  Pop.  in  1850, 2670 ; 
in  1860,  4886. 

PIIOOKOK,  PIIOUKOK  or  PIIUKOK,  foo-kok/,  written 
also  FUKOK  and  FOKWAK;  (native  name,  Kohdud.) 
an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  near  its  E.  co.ast.  lat.  10°  N., 
Ion.  104°  E.  Length,  34  miles;  greatest  bre.adth,  16  miles. 
Surface  elevated  and  wooded. 

PIIOOI/ERA.  a town  of  North-west  TTindostan,  83  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Rhawlpoor.  with  a decaved  fort  and  a good  bazaar. 

PII00NG.\.  foong'g.^.  or  PONG.A.  pongtgi.  a town  of  Lower 
Siam.  Lat.  8°  13'  n!.  Ion.  98°  25'  E. 

PIIOOPTTTN,  foo'tint,  a town  of  Siam,  on  the  W.  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thakham.  Pop.  1200. 

PTT'l-Y.WG,  a lake  of  China.  See  Po-y.\NG. 

PIIRAAT.  See  EuPini.vTES. 

PIIUL'U'AR'EE,  town  of  P.ritish  Indi.a.  presidency  of 
Bengal,  stated  to  comprise  1700  houses,  many  occupied  by 
Mohammedans  of  rank  and  education. 

J'lIUXUAN,  a city  of  Anam.  See  Ilufi. 

PIIU-YEX,  PIIU-YEN-TP.AN,  foo-y^n-tran',  or  PIIOU- 
YAN,  foo'ydn^  a town  of  Anam.  in  Cochin-China,  capital  of 
a nrovince.  on  the  Phu-yen  River,  60  miles  S.  of  Quinhon. 
l>at.  13°  23'  N..  Ion.  109°'  E. 

PIIYL/E.  fi'lee,  a fortress  of  Greece,  famous  in  its  ancient 
history,  and  the  remains  of  which  occupy  a strong  po.sition 
in  a pass  of  Mount  Parnes.  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Athens. 

PI ACEXZA,  pe-d-chetPzd,  (anc.  Placentia;  ¥f.  Plaisance, 
pIPsfivss'.l  a fortified  city  of  N.  Italy,  capital  of  the  province 
Of  1‘iaeenza.  36  miles  IV.N.W'.  of  Parma,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po,  a little  below  the  influx  of  the  Trebliia.  Lat.  45°  2' 
44"  X..  Ion.  9°  41'  48"  E.  Pop.  39,318.  1 1 is  enclosed  by  ram- 
parts. used  for  jmblic  walks,  environed  by  a wide  fosse,  de- 
fended by  a citadel,  and  entered  by  5 gates.  It  presents, 
however,  “a  forlorn  and  deserted  aspect.”  with  its  narrow, 
irregular  streets,  and  dark,  half-decaying  brick  houses.  It 
has  one  fine  square,  in  which  are  tlie  magnificent  town-hall, 
and  two  efjuestnan  statues  of  two  dukes  of  Ioanna;  an  old 
ducal  palace,  now  much  dilapidated:  a Gothic  cathedral, 
with  some  fine  frescoes  and  pictures:  several  other  churches, 
a large  hospital,  orplian  asylums,  and  numerous  other  chari- 
table institutions:  a college,  with  3 faculties,  and  a library 
of  30,600  volumes:  an  episcopal  seminary,  government  pawn 
hank,  a small  theatre,  afid  public  library.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  stuffs  and  serges,  fustians,  stockings,  and 
hats,  and  a large  fair  in  April.  Pope  Gregory  X.,  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  Pallavicini.  and  l/uirentius  Valla,  were  natives  of 
Piacenza.  In  its  vicinity  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans, 
B.  c.  219. 

PI.ACENZA,  DUCHY  OF.  See  P.\fm.\,  Ducht  of. 

PIACIX.A.  a lake  and  river  of  Siberia.  See  Pi.\.sixA. 

PTADEXA.  pe-d-dA'nd,  a market-town  of  Lombardy,  17 
miles  E.  of  Cremona.  Pop.  1206. 

PIAGGT.XE.  pe-3d(je-n;\,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Citra.  10  miles  N.E.  of  11  Vallo.  Pop.  1400. 

PIAXA  or  PIA.XA  D ET  GRECT,  pe-i'nd  d.'Pee  gr/i/chee,  a 
town  of  Sicily.  10  miles  S.W.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  5000. 

PIAXA,  i)e-dhii,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  near  the  N.W. 
frontiers,  government  of  Simbeersk,  and,  after  a total  course 
of  150  miles,  joins  the  Soora  on  the  left. 

PIAX  CASTAGXA.IO  DEL  MOXT  AMIATA,  pe-h\f  k^s- 
tdn-yi'o  d§l  rnont  ^-me-i'td,  a town  of  Tuscany,  11  miles 
from  Arcidosso.  Pop.  2883. 

PIAX  DI  SCO,  pe-diP  dee  sko.  a village  of  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince of  Arezzo,  5 miles  E.  of  Figline.  Pop.  2083. 

PIANELL.A,  pe-i-nM'li.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abi  uzzo  Ultra  I.,  6 miles  W.N.W.  ofChieti.  Pop.  4300. 

I’TAXELLO  CITERIORE,  pe-a-n^Plo  che-tA-re-o'rA,  (anc. 
Planetlo’f)  a village  of  Parma,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Piacenza. 
Pop.  3328. 

PI  AXEZZA.  pe-A-n5t'sd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
7 miles  W..X.W.  of  Turin,  on  the  Dora-Baltea.  Pop.  2141. 

PIANFET,  pe-dn-ftr'ee,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
about  6 miles  from  Mondovi.  Pop.  1710. 

PI  VNO,  pe-iffio,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Bergamo,  in  the  S.  part  of  Val  Camonica,  on  the  Oglio.  Pop. 
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PIANO  DI  SORRENTO,  Naples.  See  SoRRENTe. 

PIANOSA,  pivA-notsd,  (anc.  Plava'sia.)  an  islet  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, 10  miles  S.  of  the  W.  cape  of  Elba.  The  surface 
is  considerably  elevated,  and  productive.  Length,  85  miles; 
breadth,  2^  miles.  'I'he  i.sl.ind  was  left  in  the  ))ower  of  Na- 
poleon, after  his  first  abdication,  as  an  annexation  to  Elba. 
An  agricultural  colony  was  established  on  it  in  1835. 

PIANOSA.  an  islet  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  belonging  to 
Naples,  province  of  Capitanata,  14  miles  N.E.  of  the  TremJti 
Island.s. 

PIANURA.  pe-A-noo'rA.  a town  of  Naples,  province,  and 
4 miles  IV.  of  Naple.s.  Pop.  1100. 

PIA'S.A.  a post-office  of  M.acoupin  co..  Illinois. 

PIASCO,  pe-As'ko,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  about 
6 miles  from  Saluzzo.  Pop.  1670. 

PIASINA  or  PIACINA,  pe-d-seeffiA.  a lake  and  river  of 
Siberia,  government  of  Yeni.seisk;  the  lake,  lat.  70°  N..  Ion. 
92°  30'  E.,  is  80  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  35  miles  in 
breadth,  and  90  miles  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Yenisei;  the  river, 
flowing  from  it.  enters  the  Ai-ctic  Ocean,  near  lat.  73°  45'  N., 
Ion.  90°  E.,  after  a N.  course  of  250  miles. 

PIASKI,  pe-ds'kee,  a town  of  Poland,  government,  and  14 
miles  S.E.  of  Lublin,  on  an  affluent  of  the  IVieprz.  Pop.  950. 

PIATKI.  pe-dPkee,  a market-town  of  Poland,  government 
of  Volhynia.  21  miles  S.lVk  of  Zhitomeer. 

PIATT,  pi'.at.  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Illinois, 
has  an  area  of  270  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
North  Fork  of  Sangamon  River,  which  flows  in  a S.W.  di- 
rection. 'I’he  county  consists  partly  of  prairie  and  partly  of 
timbered  land;  the  .soil  fertile.  Named  probably  in  honor 
of  Colonel  Piatt,  a Western  pioneer.  Capital.  Monticello. 
Pop. 6127. 

Pl.AUHI.  pe-ow-eef.  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  E.  of  the 
province  of  Minas  Ger.aes,  proceeds  N.E.,  and  joins  the 
Jequitinhonha  below  Salto  Grande. 

PIAUHI  or  PIAUHY.  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Piauhi, 
after  a N.  course  of  300  miles,  joins  the  Caninde  on  the 
right.  70  miles  N.W.  of  Oeiras. 

PIAUHI  or  PI.AUHY,  a province  of  Brazil,  between  lat. 
2°  42'  and  11°  2o'  S.,  and  Ion.  40°  30'  and  47°  W..  having  N. 
the  Atlantic,  and  N.W.  the  province  of  MaraCao,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  river  Parnahiba,  to  w’hich  all  its 
rivers  are  tributary.  Area,  estimated  at  82,595  square 
miles.  Pop.  80.000.  The  surface  is  mostly  a plain,  with  a 
slope  N.W.,  and  consists  chiefly  of  rich  pasturages,  on  which 
large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared.  Timber  is  scarce.  The  pro- 
vince contains  some  silver,  iron,  and  lead-mines.  Chief 
towns.  Oeiras  and  Parnahiba. 

PI  A YE,  pe-d^vA,  a river  of  Austrian  ltal3a  rises  in  the 
Alps,  near  Lien tz,  flows  southerly  and  enters  the  Adriatic  at 
Porto-di-Cortellazzo.  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Venice.  Length.  125 
miles.  Under  the  French  it  gave  name  to  a department,  of 
which  Belluno  was  the  capital. 

PIAVOZERO,  pe-a'vo-zA'ro,  a lake  of  Russia,  in  the  of 
the  government  of  Archangel,  about  50  miles  long  by  about 
15  miles  broad.  It  receives  the  wafers  of  Lake  'Toppo  at  its 
S.E.  extremity,  and  dischai-ges  itself  at  the  N.E.  into  Lake 
Kovdo. 

PIAZZA,  pe-dtAsd.  a city  of  Sicily,  province,  and  17  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Caltanisetta.  Pop.  20,310.  It  has  a cathedral,  se- 
veral other  churches,  4 convents,  a college  and  hospital, 
with  some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  caps,  and  a 
brisk  trade  in  corn,  oil,  fruits,  and  other  agricultural  p)  oduce. 

PIAZZOLA,  pe-dCso-ld,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Padua,  near  the  Breuta,  noted  for  tlie 
vast  palace  of  the  Contarini  family. 

PICA,  peeffid,  or  TICA.  tee'kd.  a village  and  small  river  of 
South  Peru,  department  of  Are(iuipa,  near  the  Pavilion  de 
Pica,  a headland  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  50  miles  S.  of  Iqui(;ne. 

PIC'ARDY  or  PIC'ARDIE.  (Fr.  La  PicardieM  pee'kaK'dee/; 
L.  Picartdia.)  an  old  province  in  the  N.  of  France,  having 
N.W.  and  W.  the  English  Channel.  It  is  now  subdivided 
among  the  departments  of  Aisue,  Somme,  Oise,  Pas-de-Ca- 
lais,  and  Yonne. 

PICASEXT.  pe-kd-s&ntA  a village  of  Spain,  province,  and 
9 miles  from  Valencia.  Pop.  2121. 

PIC'AYUNE',  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois,  45  miles 
N.E.  of  Nauvoo. 

PICCOLA  PIODA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy.  See 

P101.TELL0. 

PICEN'TIA  See  Acerno, 

PICERNO.  pe-ch^R'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Ba- 
silicata, district,  and  8 miles  W,  of  Potenza.  Pop.  4000.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  goods. 

PICHINCHA,  pe-chiiPchd  oi*  pe-cheen^chd,  a volcano  of 
South  America,  in  Ecuador,  in  the  West  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  11  miles  W.N.W.  of  Quito,  lat.  0°  11'  32"  S..  Ion.  78° 
65'  W.,  15.924  feet  in  elevation,  its  upper  200  feet  being  al- 
ways covered  with  snow. 

PICHU-PICHU.  pe-choo-pe-choo,/ a volcano  of  South  Peru, 
immediately  N.  of  Arequipa,  rises  to  near  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow. 

PICINISCO,  pe-che-nisffio,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sora.  Pop.  2700. 

PICK'AWAY,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Ohio,  has 
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Rii  area  of  ilO  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S. 
hy  Scioto  Uiver,  aud  also  drained  by  Darby.  Deer,  and  Wal- 
nut Creeks.  The  surface  is  level,  diversified  by  forests  and 
prairies.  The  celebrated  Pickaway  Plains,  3j  miles  S.  of 
C^rcleville.  are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  Ohio.  This  county 
iS  intei'sected  by  the  Ohio  Canal,  aud  by  the  Zanesville. 
Wilmington  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  Pickaway  is  a cor- 
ruption or  mis-spelling  of  Piqua,  the  name  of  an  Indian 
trilro.  Capital,  Circleville.  Pop.  23,469. 

PICKAWAY,atownshipof Pickawaj’^co.,Ohio.  Pop.  1476. 

PICKAWAY  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  W. 
Virginia. 

PICK'ENHAM,  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Norfolk. 

PICKENIIAM,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Norfolk. 

PICK'ENS,  a district  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
South  Carolina,  boi-dering  on  North  Cai-olina  and  Geoi'gia, 
has  an  area  of  1060  squai'e  miles.  The  Chattooga  River 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.W.,  the  Tugaloo,  on  the  S.W.. 
and  the  Saluda  on  the  N.E. ; it  is  di-ained  b}'  the  sources  of 
the  Kiowee  River,  and  by  numerous  ci’eeks.  The  surface 
in  some  parts  is  mountainous,  the  district  occirpying  the 
S.E.  declivity  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Table-Rock  Mountain,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  district,  rises  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  a place  of  great  resort.  A large  portion  of  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Named  in  honor  of  General  Andrew  Pickens,  an  officer 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Capital,  Pickens  Court-House. 
Pop.  19,6.39,  of  whom  15,444  were  free,  and  4195  slaves. 

PICKENS,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Alabama,  bordering 
on  Mississippi,  has  an  area  of  1020  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Tombigbee  and  Sipsey  Rivers,  which 
unite  on  the  S.  border.  It  is  also  drained  by  Lubbub  Creek. 
The  surface  is  hilly  or  undulating;  the  soil  generally  fer- 
tile. Capital,  Pickens  Court-House.  Pop.  22,316,  of  whom 
10.121  wore  free,  and  12.191  slaves. 

PICKENS  COURT-HOUSE,  capital  of  Pickens  district. 
South  Carolina,  144  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Columbia.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  Kiowee  River,  a branch  of  the  Savannah,  in  a 
hilly  district,  which  abounds  in  valuable  minerals.  The 
village  contains  a court-hou.se,  jail,  an  academy,  aud  a news- 
paper  office. 

PICK'ENSVILLE.  a post-villasre  of  Pickens  district.  South 
Carolina.  120  miles  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

PICKENSVILLE.  a thriving  post-village  of  Pickens  co., 
Alabama,  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  nbout  180  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Montgomery.  Cotton  is  shipped  here  in  steamboats.  The 
village  contains  2 flourishing  seminaries,  named  the  Pick- 
ensville  Female  Institute,  and  Pickensville  High  School. 
Pop.  in  1S50.  276. 

PICK  FREETOWN,  a post-office  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio. 

PICKHlItING,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  York.  North  Riding,  with  a station  on  the  York  and 
North  Midland  Railway,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Whitby.  Pop. 
of  town,  in  1851.  2511.  The  town,  picturesquely  situated,  is 
antiquely  built,  and  has  a fine  old  church,  an  endowed 
school,  a union  work-house,  and  the  ruins  of  a castle  in 
which  Kichard  II.  was  confined  prior  to  his  removal  to 
Pontefract.  The  honor  of  Pickering  comprises  several  ma- 
nors under  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

PICK  FRING.  a parish  of  Upper  Canada,  district  of  Home, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 

PICKFRING,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PICKFUING  CRFEK.  of  Chester  co.,  Penn.syl vania. 
flows  into  the  Schuylkill  River  about  1 mile  below  Phoenix- 
ville. 

PICK'ERINGTON,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio, 
about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

PICKETS  CORNEKS.  a post-office  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan. 

PICKGIILL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

PICK'WELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

PICK'WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

PICK  WOKTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

PICO,  pee^ko.  one  of  the  Azores  Islands,  in  the  Atlantic, 
its  volcanic  peak  7613  feet  in  height,  in  lat.  38°  28'  N..  Ion. 
28°  25'  W.  Area.  254  square  miles.  Pop.  36.000.  Surface 
covered  with  lava;  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  fishing  are 
the  chief  branches  of  industry,  and  provisions  are  mostly 
imported  from  Fayal.  Principal  towms  Lagos,  Magdalena, 
and  San  Rocco. 

PICGLAtTA,  a post-office  of  St,  John’s  co.,  Florida. 

PICO  TUKQUINO,  a mountain  of  Cuba.  SeeTURQUixo. 

PlCyUIGNY,  peek'keen'yee^  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  J^omme,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Somme,  and  on  the 
Amiens  Bailw’ay,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  1540. 

PICT VI.  See  PoicTiERsf 

ITCH'ON,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Prince  Edward,  in 
Canada  IVest,  situated  on  the  Ray  of  Quinte.  40  miles 
S.S.F. of  Kingston,  and  22  miles  from  Ihdleville.  Itcontains. 
besides  the  county  buildings,  churches  of  5 denomiiiations, 
agencies  of  3 life  assurance  companies.  2 branch  banks,  about 
15  stores,  and  manufactoi-ies  for  steam  engines,  machinery. 
Iron  castings.  &c.  'I'he  value  of  exports  in  1851,  was  $17  808, 
of  imports,  $44,280.  all  from  the  United  States.  Pop.  about 
1600. 

PIC'TOU,  pik'too',  a town  of  Australia,  in  New  South 
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Wales,  co.  of  Camden,  46  miles  S.W.  of  Sydney,  on  the  Stone- 
quarry  Rivulet. 

PIC'TOU,  pik-tooL  a county  of  Nova  Scotia,  bordering  on 
Northumberland  Strait.  Except  an  elevation  called  Mount 
Tom,  the  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  intersected  with  nume- 
rous streams,  flowing  chiefly  into  Slerigomish.  Pictou,  and 
Carriboo  Harbors,  on  its  coast.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile. 
The  rock  that  underlies  the  surface  is  the  Devonian  lime- 
stone. The  county  contains  rich  mines  of  coal  and  iron  ore. 
The  coal  deposites  comprise  ten  strata ; the  main  coal  band 
is  33  feet  in  thickness,  with  24  feet  of  good  coal.  Next  to 
Halifax,  Pictou  is  the  most  populous  county  in  Nova  Scotia. 
It  is  settled  mostly  by  Scotch  Ilighlanders.  Capital,  Pictou. 
Pop.  in  1851,  25,593. 

IHC'TOU,  a seaport  tow-n  of  Nova  Scotia,  capital  of  Pictnu 
county,  situated  at  the  head  of  a harbor  of  its  own  name, 
opening  into  Northumberland  Strait,  about  85  miles  N.N  .F, 
of  Halifax.  Lat.  45°  41'  N.,  Ion.  62°  40'  W.  It  is  situated  in 
a fertile  and  well-cultivated  district,  containing  extensive 
coal-mines  and  quarries  of  building  stone.  In  1850.  58,368 
tons  of  coal  were  exported  from  these  mines  to  the  United 
States.  The  harbor  is  .said  to  be  the  finest  on  the  S.  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  At  the  S.  side  of  its  entrance 
is  a light-house,  with  a fixed  light  65  feet  above  the  .sea. 
'The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  an  academy,  library,  and 
a grammar  school.  The  total  value  of  exports  in  1853, 
amounted  to  199.096Z.,  of  vvhich  17 6,110f.  was  to  Great  Britain, 
and  19,602L  to  the  United  States. 

PIDAVBO,  a maritime  village  of  Greece.  See  Epidaxhius. 

PID'DINGHOE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

PID'DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

PIDDING'TON.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

PID'DLE  HIN'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

PIDDLE,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVorcester. 

PID'DLETOWN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

PID'DLE'i'REN'THlDE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dor.set, 

PID'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

PIEDAD,  pe-i-d^d',  a village  of  Mexico,  on  the  Acapulco 
Road,  about  1^  miles  S.W.  of  the  capital.  It  was  occupied 
as  the  advanced  post  of  the  Americans  previous  to  the  at- 
tack upon  Chapultepec. 

Pll>,  DI  CAVALLO,  pe-A/  dee  kA-vAPlo,  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  division  of  'Turin,  about  10  miles  N.  of 
Biella.  on  the  Cervo.  Pop.  2186. 

PIFDIMON'TE,  pe-A-de-mon'tA,  a town  of  Naple.s.  province 
of  'Terra  di  Lavoro.  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ca.serta.  Pop.  5600. 
It  stands  in  a fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
and  has  a royal  palace,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  caps,  and  paper. 

PIFDIMON'TE  DI  SAN  GERMANO,  pe-A-de-mon'tA  dee 
sAn  jer-md/no,  a towm  of  Naples,  province  of  'Terra  di  Lavoro, 
16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sora,  with  1500  inhabitant.s,  several 
churches,  and  a large  annu.il  fair. 

PIED.MONT,  (peed'mont.)  Prixcip.vlitt  of,  (It.  Pi f monte, 
pe-A-mon^tA,  i.e.  P.e  di  M.rde.  or  the  “foot  of  the  moun- 
tain,”) a country  of  Europe,  in  North  Italy,  forming  the 
meti’opolitan  and  central  portion  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
of  which  it  now  forms  the  divi.sions  of  Turin.  Coni,  Ales- 
sandria, Aosta,  and  Novara.  Lat.  44°  10'  to  46°  25'  N..  Ion. 
6°  25'  to  9°  10'  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Switzerland,  E. 
b}'  Switzerland,  Austi  ian  Italy,  and  the  duchy  of  I’arraa, 
S.  by  the  divisions  of  Genoa  and  Nice,  W.  b}-  France,  and 
N.W.  by  Savoy.  Greatest  length,  from  N.N.E.  to  S S.M'., 
168  miles:  greatest  breadth.  130  miles.  Area.  11,913  s^juare 
mile.s.  The  loftiest  ranges  of  the  Alps,  the  Lepontine  and 
Pennine,  encircle  it  on  the  N.  and  N.IV.,  the  (irecian  and 
Cottian  Alps  on  the  W.,  and  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Apennines  on  the  S.,  by  Logo  Maggiore  and  the  Lake 'Ti- 
cino. 'The  .space  enclosed  within  these  barrier  forms  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  portions  in  Europe,*  com- 
mencing on  the  N..  the  S..  and  the  IV..  in  majestic  moun- 
tains. and  thence  descending  by  magnificent  terraces  and 
finely  undulating  slopes  to  the  rich  plains  of  the  Po.  by 
which  river  and  its  affluents,  the  Tanaro,  Bormida,  Clu- 
sone.  Dora.  Sesia.  &c.,  it  is  wholly  drained.  Its  E.  part 
forms  a portion  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  is  carefully 
irrigated,  and  of  high  fertility ; much  of  it  is  in  pasturage, 
ami  large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  as  in  the  a<ljacent  Mila- 
nese territory.  A surplus  of  corn  over  home  consumption 
is  produced,  and  supplies  the  territory  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  as  far  as  Toulon.  Wheat,  maize,  barley, 
rice,  hemp,  and  fruits  are  the  principal  crops:  wines  are  of 
inferior  quality,  and  oil  is  produced  only  in  small  quantities; 
the  silk  i.s  among  the  best  in  Italy.  The  mineraJ  product* 
comprise  iron,  lead,  copper,  marble,  sulphur,  manganese, 
cobalt,  and  small  quantities  of  the  precious  metaks.  'The 
principal  manufactures  are  silk  fabrics  and  organzine.  ho- 
siery. woollen  and  linen  goods,  brandy  and  liqueurs,  gla.ss 
and  iron  wares.  3’he  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Roman 
Catholics,  except  about  20.000  A’andois  Protestants  in  the 
Alpine  valleys.  'The  chief  towns  of  the  Sardinian  dominions, 
are  'Turin,  (the  capital.)  Alessandria,  .\sti.  Coni,  Nornra, 
Vercelli,  Pinerolo.  Susa,  and  .\osta.  The  gri'at  ix.u'es  of 
the  Simplon.  Mount  Cenis,  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Col  do 
Teuda  cross  the  Alps  into  Piedmont.  Pop.  in  iS48.  2,134.152 
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Adj.  and  inhab.  Piktimontese.  peed'mon-teez^ ; (Tt.  PlE- 

MONTESE,  T.P-d-mon-tA'sd.) 

PIEDMONT,  a village  of  Hampshire  co.,  West  Virginia, 
on  the  N.  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  and  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Pailroad.  206  miles  W.  of  Baltimore.  It  con- 
tains machine-shops  of  the  railroad  company. 

PIEDMONT,  a post-village  of  Harris  co.,  Georgia,  115  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

PIEDMONT  STATION,  a post-village  of  Fauquier  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad.  61  miles  \V.  of  Alex- 
andria. 

PIKDRABUENA,  pe-A'nrd-bwa'nS,  a village  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  15  miles  W.  of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  2600. 

PIEDRAHllW.  pe-A'nril-ee'td,  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  32  miles  W.N.W.  of  Avila.  Pop.  847.  It  has  remains 
of  ancient  walls  and  fortifications. 

PIEDR  AS,  pe-A'drds,  (i.  e.  rocks,”)  a headland  of  the  Gulf 
of  Vlexico,  department,  and  65  miles  N.AV.  of  Vera  Cruz. 

PIEDR  AS,  pe-aMrAs,  a headland  in  the  Plata  Confedera- 
tion, and  estuary,  department,  and  90  miles  S.E.  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 

PIEDR  AS,  pe-AMrAs,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Vene- 
zuela. department  of  Orinoco,  on  the  river  Orinoco,  65  mile 
VV.S.IV.  of  .\ngostura. 

PIEDRAVALES,  pe-A-nrA-vAdAs,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince. and  23  miles  S.  of  Avila.  Pop.  732. 

PIEDS-NOIRS,  a tribe  of  Indians.  See  Bl.4CKFEET. 

PI  ELIS,  pe-A/lis,  PIELISIARVI,  PIELIS.JARM  I,  pe-A'- 
lis-yaR/vee,  written  also  PIELISJOEROI,  a lake  of  Finland, 
laen.  and  60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kuopio,  between  lat.  62°  55'  and 
63° 35' N..  and  Ion.  29° and  .30°  20' E.  Length,  56  miles;  great- 
est breadth,  16  miles.  The  river  Pielis  carries  its  surplus 
waters  S.  into  Lake  Ornovesi.  On  its  E.  side  is  the  village 
of  Pieli.s. 

PIEMONTE.  See  Piedmont. 

PIEMONTI,  pe  A-moiRtee,  a town  of  Naples,  province,  and 
S.E.  of  Naples.  Pop.  1200. 

PIENZA.  pe-An'zA,  a town  of  Tuscany,  province  of  Sienna, 
5 miles  S.W.  of  Moutepulciano.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  a college 
and  a diocesan  seminary,  and  was  erected  into  a munici- 
pality and  a bishop’s  see  by  Pope  Pius  II.,  a native  of  the 
town. 

PIERCE,  a new  county  in  the  W.  part  of  Wisconsin,  con- 
tains about  540  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
St.  Croix  River,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Mississippi,  and  is 
drained  by  the  Rush  and  .'lenomonee  Rivers.  The  surface 
is  divei  sified  by  prairies  and  forests.  It  was  formed  in  1851 
by  a division  of  St.  Croix  county.  Capital,  Ellsworth  or 
Prescott.  Pop.  4672. 

PIERCE,  a former  county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Min- 
nesota. The  Minnesota  or  St.  Peter’s  River  forms  its  boun- 
dary on  the  S.IV..  and  the  North  Fork  of  Crow  River  on  the 
N.E.,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Minni-lVakan,  and  the  South 
Fork  of  Crow  River.  The  surface  is  elevated  and  rolling; 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  This  county  has  been  divided, 
and  is  now  mostly  included  in  the  counties  of  Nicollet,  Sib- 
ley, and  McLeod. 

PIERCE,  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Washington 
Territory,  on  the  E.  side  of  I'uget  Sound.  Named  in  honor 
of  Ex-Pre.sident  Franklin  Pierce.  Formed  since  1850.  Capi- 
tal, Steilacoom.  Po]).  1115. 

PIERCE,  a post-office  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PIERCE,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Tennessee. 

PI  ERCE.  a post-office  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa. 

PIERCE,  a post-office  of  IVill  co..  Illinois. 

PIERCETON,  peers'tpn,  a post-office  of  Kosciusko  co.,  In- 
diana. 

PI  ERCETOWN,  a post-office  of  Anderson  district,  South 
Carolina. 

PIERCEVILLE,  peers^vil,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

PIERCEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Virginia. 

PIERCEVILLE,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Alabama. 

PIERCEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co.,  Georgia. 

PIERCEVILLE,  a small  village  of  "Washtenaw  co.,  Mi- 
chigan. 

PIERCEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Cleveland  county.  North 
Corolina. 

PIER/.MONT,  a post-township  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. 60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  949. 

PIERMONT,  apost-vill.ageofOrangetown  township,  Rock- 
land CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  24  miles  above  New  York.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Palisades,  with 
high  hills  in  the  rear,  and  has  a pier  1 mile  long,  extending 
Into  the  river.  Here  is  an  extensive  depot  and  machine 
shops  of  the  railroad  company.  The  adjacent  hills  are  dotted 
with  cottages  or  country  seats.  Pop.  estimated  at  1800. 

PIERPONT,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  St. 
Lawrence  co..  New  York.  The  village  of  East  Pierpont  is  4 
miles  from  Potsdam.  Pop.  2267. 

PIERPONT,  a post-village  and  town.ship  in  the  E.  part  of 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  218  miles  N.E.  ui  Columbus.  Pop. 
10(5. 

PIERPONT  PLACE,  a post  office  of  DeWitt  co.,  Texas. 


PIERRE,  La.  lA  pe  aiR'.  an  islet  of  the  English  Cli.sun ->1, 
off  the  coast  of  the  French  department  of  llle-ct- f dnia-',  13 
miles  N.E.  of  8t.  IMalo.  It  is  defended  by  a fort. 

PIERRE  B.\YOU,  pe-air  hi'oo.  a .small  stream  of  Missis- 
sippi. rises  in  Copiah  county,  and  flows  into  the  Mi.sdci;  }'j 
near  the  S.IV.  extremity  of  Clairborne  county. 

PIERRE  BUFFIERE.  pe-aiR/biif'fe-aiiP.  a town  of  Fia.‘  :e.. 
department  of  llaute-Vienne.  on  the  Briance.  lO  miles  S.S.E 
of  Limoges.  Pop.  1012.  The  celebrated  surgeon,  Dupuytren, 
was  horn  here. 

PIERREFITTE.  pe-aiR'feet/,  several  villages  of  France,  the 
principal  in  the  department  of  IMeuse  on  the  Aire,  16  mile.« 
N.tV.  of  Commercy.  Pop.  646. 

PIERREFOND,  pe-aiR'f(\NoL  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Oise.  8 miles  S.E.  of  Compiegue,  with  1510  in- 
habitants. and  a ruined  feudal  fortress. 

PIER  REFORT,  pe-aiR'foRf,  a town  of  France,  department 
ofCantal,  19  miles  E.S.E.  of  ,A.urillac.  Pop.  1275. 

J’lERRELATTE.  pe-aiR'lAtt/.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Drome,  13  miles  S.  of  Montelimart.  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  railway  from  Lyons  to  Avignon. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3483. 

PIERR  E PERTUTS.  pe-aiR/  pAa'twee',  a naturally  exca- 
vated passage  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  in  Switzerland,  19 
miles  N.M’.  of  Bern,  on  the  road  between  Bienne  and  Po- 
rentruy,  40  feet  in  height,  and  from  10  to  12  feet  in  breadth, 
and  in  which  is  a Roman  inscrijition. 

PIERRE  PONT  (peedpont)  MANOR,  a post-village  of  Jef- 
ferson CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Watertown  and  Rome  Railroad, 
18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Watertown,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Sacketi’s  Harbor. 

PIERSON,  peer'son,  a township  of  Vigo  county,  Indiana, 
Pop.  1241. 

PIERSON,  a Post-office  of  Mecosta  co..  Michigan. 

PIETERLEN,  pee^ter-len,  or  PERLES,  palRl,  a town  and 
parish  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bern. 
Pop.  1332. 

PIETERMARITZBURG,  pee'ter-mAr/its-buRO,  the  capital 
of  the  British  colonial  territory  of  Natal,  in  South  Africa, 
50  miles  N.W.  of  Port  Natal.  Pop.  about  2000. 

PIETOLE,  pe-A'to-lA,  a village  and  fort  of  Lombardy,  2 
miles  S.E.  of  Mantua,  on  the  Mincio.  l‘op.  1000.  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  ancient  Andes,  the  birthplace  of  Virgil. 

PIETRA.  pe-AHrA,  a small  town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  province,  and  8 mile.s 
N.N.E.  of  Alhenga.  Pop.  2056. 

PIETRA  ABBONDANTE.  pe-AffrA  Abn:)on-dAnftA,  a town 
of  Naples  province  of  Molise,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Isernia.  Pop. 
2000. 

PIETRA  CAMELA,  pe-A/trA  kA-mA'lA,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Teramo. 
Pop.  1000. 

PIETRA  CATELLA,  pe-A'trA  kA-tMHA,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Molise,  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  30U0. 

PIETRA  DE  FUSI,  pe-A/trA  foof.see,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Priucipato  Ultra,  H miles  N.E.  of  Montefusco. 
Pop.  4300. 

PIETRA  DI  SIONTE  CORVINO,  pe-A'trA  de  mon'tA  koR 
veehio,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata,  4 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Castelnuovo.  Pop.  2200. 

PIETRA  FERRANZA.  pe-A'trA  fSR-RAn'zA,  a town  of  Na- 
ples, province  of  Abruzzo  Citra.  S.  of  Lanciano.  Pop.  500. 

PIETRA  FESA.  pe-A'trA  fA'sA.  a market-town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Basilicata.  12  miles  S.IV.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  2400. 

PIETRA  GALLA.  pe-A'trA  gAPlA.  a market-town  of  Na- 
pies,  province  of  Basilicata,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Potenza. 
Pop.  4000. 

PIETRAIN,  pe-A'trAxG',  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Brabant,  S.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1311. 

PIETRALCINA,  pe-A'trAl-chee'nA,  a market-town  of  Na- 
ples, province  of  Principato  Ultra,  13  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Ariano.  Pop.  2400. 

PIETRAM.\LA.  pe-A'trA-mAfiA,  a village  of  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince, and  23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Florence,  at  the  foot  of  IMonte 
di  Fo,  in  the  Apennines.  Near  it  are  two  remarkable  dis- 
engagements of  gas,  one  of  which  is  perpetually  burning. 

PILTR.AMALA,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Citra,  near  the  coast  S.  of  Ajello. 

PIETRA  MELLARA,  pe-A'trA  m&l-lA/rA,  a market-town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro.  at  the  foot  of  a moun- 
tain, 11  miles  N.  of  Capua.  Pop.  1600. 

i’lETRA  i'ERTOSA,  pe-A/trA  pAR-to'sA,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Basilicata,  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  .3000. 

PIETRAl’ERZl  A,  pe-A'trA-pARd'zee-A,  a town  of  Sicily,  5 
miles  S.E.  of  Caltanisetta.  Pop.  8500,  who  trade  in  com, 
almonds,  and  pistachios.  Near  it  are  some  sulphur-mines. 

PIETRA  RO.JA,  pe-A/trA  nVyA,  a market-town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Piedimonte, 
derives  its  name  from  the  red  marble  quarried  in  its  vicinity, 

PIETR  ASAN’TA.  pe-A'trA-sAn'tA,  a town  of  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince, and  17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Pisa.  Pop.  4470. 

PIETRA  STORNINA,  pi^A/trA  stoR-nee'nA,  a market-town 
of  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  7 miles  N.W.  of 
Avellino.  Pop.  2600. 

PIETREBAIS,  pe-A'tr^h-bA/,  (Chapelle,  shA'pSlP,  or  Sr. 
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Laurent,  sAnq  16'r5N®^)  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Biab.mt,  18  mile.c  E.S.E.  of  Brus.sels.  Bop,  1169. 

BIETBO-AD-SIPIIIIM,  pe  A'tro  ad-see'fim,  a village  of  Na- 
ples, province  of  Brincipato  Citra,  N.W.  of  Salerno.  Bop. 
2000 

BIETRO-A-PATIERNO,  pe-d'tro-d-pS-te-^Rtno,  (anc.Pcte?-^ 
num  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  .Naples.  Bop.  2450. 

BIETItO-AV'^ELL.A.N'A,  pe-aRro-3-v6l-ld'ud.  a town  of  Na- 
ples. province  of  Molise,  15  miles  N.  of  Isernia.  Bop.  1200. 

BIETJlO-i.x-CALATINA,  pe-.i'tro-in-ki  Id-teeOid,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  14  miles  S.  of  Lecce.  George 
^Castrictto.  surnamed  Scanderheg,  with  an  army  of  16.000, 
here  defeated  a tenfold  larger  army  of  Turks.  Bop.  7750. 

PIETR0-I)I-MA11DA,  pe-A'tro-dee-maR'dit,  a town  of  Na- 
ples, province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  S.  of  Nicastro,  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  17S.3. 

P1ET110-I.\-FINE,  pe-A'tro-in-teebiA,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Lavoro,  27  miles  S.E.  of  Sora.  It  has  2 churches 
and  a hospital.  Pop.  1000. 

PIETRG-in-LAMA.  pe-A/tro-in-ld'mi,  a town  of  Naples  pro- 
vince of  Otranto,  S.IVL  of  Lecce.  Bop.  1250. 

PIETRO  MONCORAMNO,  pe-.Vtro  mon-koR-vee'no,  a mar- 
ket-town of  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata,  17  miles  S.W  of 
Severo.  Pop.  3000. 

PIETRO-VAIRANO,  pe-ARro-vi-rd'no,  a market-town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Tei'ra  di  Lavoro,  16  miles  N.  of  Capua. 
Pop.  2500. 

PIETRO-VERNOTICO,  pe-.ARro-v6R-notfe-ko,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Lecce.  Pop. 
1500. 

PIEUX,  Les,  lA  pe-uh/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Majiche.  12  miles  S.IV.  of  Cherbourg.  Pop.  1621. 

PIEVE.  pe-A'vA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province,  and 
8 miles  S.  of  Milan,  on  the  Lambro.  Pop.  1091. 

PIEVE  or  PIEVE  DEL  TECCO,  pe-A'vA  dAl  tAk^ko,  a town 
of  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian  dominions,  13  miles  N.IV.  of  Oneg- 
lia.  Pop.  3098. 

PIEVE  DEL  C.AIRO,  pe-A^vA  del  kPro,  a town  of  Italy,  di- 
vision of  Novara,  province  of  Lomellina,  near  the  Po,  14 
miles  S.S.E.  of  .Mortara.  Pop.  2855. 

PIEVE  DI  C.\D0RE,  a town  of  Italy.  See  Cadore. 

PIEVE  D'OLMl,  pe-A'vA  doPmee,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy, 6 miles  S.E.  of  Cremona.  Pop.  2000. 

PIEVE  PORTO  MORONE,  pe-A'vA  poR/to  mo-ro'nA,  a town 
of  Northern  Italy,  province  and  E.S.E.  of  Pavia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bo.  Bop.  3015. 

BIEVE  SAN  GIACOMO,  pe-A'vA  sin  jA'ko-mo,  a village  of 
Northern  Italy,  province  of  Cremona.  Bop.  1015. 

PIEVE  SAN  GIOVANNI,  pe-A'vA  sAn  jo-vAiPnee,  a village 
of  Austrian  Italy,  province,  and  S.E.  of  Mantua,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po.  Pop.  1015. 

PIEVE  SANTO-STEF.\NO.  pe-.A^vA  sAnRo-stA-fA'no,  a mar- 
ket-town of  Tuscany,  province  of  Florence,  16  miles  N.E.  of 
Arez/.o.  0!i  the  Tiber,  near  its  source.  Pop.  3000. 

BIE'FARD,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co..  New  York. 

PIGEON,  pij'Qn,  a township  of  Vandei  burg  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1079. 

PIGEON,  a township  of  IVarrick  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  1204. 

PIGEON  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  ia  Gibson  co.,  and 
enters  the  Ohio  at  Evansville. 

PIGEON  CREEK,  a post-village  of  R»Jls  co.,  Missouri,  80 
miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  .Jefferson  City. 

PIGEON  FORGE,  a post-office  of  Sevier  co.,  Tennessee. 

PIGEON  GROVE,  a post-office  o^’Co’umbia co.,  Wiscon.sin. 

PIGEON  ISLANDS,  in  Ihe  Grecian  Archipelago,  are  4 
miles  S.E.  of  Milo. 

PIGEON  RIVER,  of  Alabama,  -.ises  in  Butler  co.,  and  en- 
ters Sepulga  River  near  Brookl.yu. 

PIGEON  RIVO'IR,  of  Indiana  and  Michigan,  rises  in  Steu- 
ben county  of  the  former  state,  and  enters  the  St.  .Joseph’s 
River  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  Cass  county,  Michigan.  Its  di- 
rection is  W.N.IV.  It  furnishes  valuable  water-power. 

PIGEON  river,  a postoffice  of  Haywood  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolin.a. 

PIGEON  ROOST,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co..  Mi.ssissippi. 

PIGEtfN  RUN,  a postoffice  of  Campbell  co..  Virginia. 

PIG  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
Louisiade  Archipelago.  Lat.  ll‘^20' N.,  Ion.  15.3°  15' E.  The 
natives  are  dark  copper-colored.  They  are  a dangerous  race, 
und  not  to  be  trusted. 

PIG'LESTHORNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rucks. 

PIGNA,  peen'yA.  a mai  ket-town  of  Sardinia,  province  of 
San  Remo,  27  miles  N.  of  Nice.  l*op.  2770. 

PIG  NAN,  peen'ydxcL  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Herault,  6 miles  W.  of  Montpelier.  Bop.  in  1S52,  1925. 

BIG. NANS,  peen'yfiNo'.  a market-town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Var,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Brignolles.  Bop.  in  1852,  2296. 
It  has  copper-works  and  paper  mills. 

PIGNA'L'ARO,  peen-yA-td'ro,  a village  of  Naples,  province 
of  Lavoro,  N.W.  of  Caserta.  Bop.  1980. 

PIGNEROL,  a town  of  Northern  Italy.  See  Bi\erolo. 

PIGNONE,  peen-yo'nA.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
.livision  of  Genoa,  not  far  from  Levanto.  Bop.  1895. 

BIJAN  or  BID.TAN,pee'jdnLatown  of  Chinese  Toorkistan, 
40  miles  E.  of  Turfan. 
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PIJAN  or  PIDJAN,  a town  of  Chinese  Toorkistan,  60 
miles  W.  of  Aksoo  (Aksou.)  The  ruins  of  Old  Pijan  (or  ITd- 
jan)  are  140  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kashgar. 

PIKE,  pik,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
bordering  on  New  Jersey,  has  an  area  of  600  square  miles. 
The  Delaware  River  forms  its  entire  boundary  on  the  N.E. 
and  on  the  S.E. ; it  is  drained  also  by  the  Lackawaxen  and 
Shohola  Creeks.  Bushkill  Creek  forms  part  of  the  S.  bound- 
ary. The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly ; the  .soil  is  generally 
thin  and  stonJ^  A large  part  of  the  county  is  a wilderness 
of  scrubby  oaks.  Sandstone  and  slate  are  the  principaJ 
rocks.  The  Delaware  and  Ilud.son  Canal  traverses  the  N, 
part  of  the  county,  and  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad 
passes  along  the  N.E.  border.  Organized  in  1814,  and  named 
(as  well  as  those  which  follow)  in  honor  of  General  Zebulon 
Pike.  Capital,  Milford.  Pop.  7155. 

PIKE,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Georgia,  has  an 
area  of  390  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  in  the  N.IV.  part 
by  Flint  River,  which  afterwards  forms  its  ML  boundary; 
and  also  drained  by  the  Big  Potato,  Elkin’s,  Flat,  Rose,  and 
South  'Towaliga  Creeks.  The  S.  part  of  the  county  is  hilly; 
the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The  rocks  which  underlie 
the  surface  are  primary,  containing  iron  ore.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Macon  and  IVestern  Railroad.  Organized  in 
1822.  Capital,  Zebulon.  Pop.  10,078,  of  whom  o356  were 
free,  .and  4722  were  slaves. 

PIKE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Alabama,  has  an  area 
of  1330  square  miles.  Conecuh  River  rises  in  the  county, 
and  Pea  River  Hows  through  it.  The  surface  is  extensively 
covered  by  forests  of  pine.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile. 
Capital,  Troy.  Pop.  24,435,  of  whom  15,650  were  free,  and 
8785  slaves. 

PIKE,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Mississippi,  bordering  on 
Louisiana,  has  an  area  of  about  780  square  miles.  Bayou 
Chitto  flows  nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  county.  The 
soil  is  sandy,  and  not  very  rich.  Capital,  Ilolmesville.  Pop. 
11,135,  of  whom  6200  were  tree,  and  4935  slaves. 

PIKE,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Arkansas ; area,  about 
660  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Little  Missouri 
River.  The  surface  is  partly  occupied  by  mountains  and 
hills,  in  which  silver,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  stone  coal,  and 
alabaster  are  found.  The  highlands  are  well  adapted  to  the 
ptisturage  of  sheep,  and  the  lowlands  to  the  growth  of  grain. 
Capital,  Murfreesborough.  Pop.  4025,  of  whom  3798  were 
free,  and  227  slaves. 

PIKE,  a county  forming  the  E.  extremity  of  Kentucky, 
bordering  on  Virginia,  contains  an  area  estimated  at  400 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  forks  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken,  having  the  Cum 
berland  Mountain  near  the  E.  border.  Extensive  beds  ot 
bituminous  coal,  from  5 to  8 feet  thick,  have  been  opened, 
and  some  iron  is  found.  Formed  in  1821.  Capital,  Bike- 
ville.  Bop.  7384,  of  whom  7287  were  free,  and  97  slaves. 

BIKE,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area  of 
about  445  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Scioto 
River  and  by  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  also  drained  by  Beaver 
and  Sunfish  Creeks.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Capital.  NVaverly.  Pop.  13.643. 

PIKE,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Indiana,  contains 
about  300  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Patoka  Creek, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  White  River.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  Coal 
of  good  quality  is  abundant.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  IVabash  and  Ei  ie  Canal.  Organized  in  1817.  Capital, 
Petersburg.  Pop.  10,078. 

PIKE,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Illinois,  bordering  on 
Mis.souri,  has  an  area  of  about  750  square  mile.s.  It  extends 
from  the  Illinois  River  on  the  E.  to  the  Mi.ssissippi,  which 
forms  its  S.W'.  boundary.  It  is  traversed  by  a side-channel 
of  the  Mississippi,  called  Snycartee  Slough,  and  also  drained 
by  McKee's,  Bay.  and  Little  Muddy  Creeks.  The  surface  is 
rolling,  and  consists  of  prairies  and  forests.  The  soil  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  extensively  cultivated.  Stone  coal  is 
abundant.  A railroad  is  in  progress  through  this  county, 
from  Hannibal  to  the  Illinois  river.  Pike  county  is  among 
the  most  populous  in  the  state.  Capital,Pittsfield.  Pop.27,249. 

PIKE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Missouri,  bordering  on 
the  Mi.ssissippi  River,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois,  con- 
tains about  600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Salt  Ri''er, 
and  also  drained  by  Cuivre  River,  and  by  Spencer  s,  Ram- 
sey’s. and  Buffalo  Creeks.  The  county  consists  partly  of 
prairies.  The  soil  is  generally  good.  Limestone  and  sand- 
stone underlie  the  surface.  Capital,  Bowling  Green.  Pop 
18,417,  of  whom  14,362  were  free,  and  4055  slaves. 

PIKE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Maine. 

PIKE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wyoming  co..  NeM 
York,  about  45  miles  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo.  The  village  contains 
4 or  5 churches,  several  mills,  a w.ater-cure  establishment 
and  3 taverns.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1824. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Popular 
tion  1178. 

PIKE,  a post-township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvani.o, 
about  20  miles  W.  of  Montrose.  Pop.  1747. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania  Poi 
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PIKE,  a township  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  208. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Oliio.  Pop.  1211. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Clark  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1491. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  696. 

PIK  E,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  676. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1551. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio,  340. 

PIKE,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Perry  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  2503. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1398. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1264. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2041. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Warren  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  877. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Stoddard  co.,  Missouri.  Population 
1586. 

PIKE,  a post-office  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Kenosha  co.,  Wisconsin. 

PIKE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Ripley  co.,  Missouri. 

PIKE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  25  miles  E.  of  Coudersport. 

PIKE  POND,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York. 

PIKE  RUN,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PIKE’S  PEAK,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  38°  25'  N.  lat.,  and  105°  W.  Ion.  Height, 
11,497  feet. 

PIKES VI LLE,  Maryland.  See  Pikeville. 

PIKETON.  Kentucky.  See  Pikeville. 

PIKE'TON,  a post-village  of  Pike  county,  Ohio,  situated 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Scioto  River,  24  miles  from  its  mouth,  65 
iiilec  S.  of  Columbus,  and  2 miles  E.  of  the  Ohio  Canal. 
Piketou  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  county.  It  con- 
tains 3 churches,  1 academy,  and  a number  of  stores.  Laid 
out  in  1S14.  Population  in  18.50,  690;  in  1860,  684. 

PIKETON,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana,  10  miles 
N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

PIKETON,  a post-office  of  Stoddard  co.,  Missouri. 

PIKE  TOWNSHIP,  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PIKE  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PIKEVILLE  or  PIKES  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Baltimore 
CO.,  Maryland,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Baltimore. 

PIK  EVIL  IjE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Marion  co.,  Ala- 
bama, 3 miles  E.  from  the  Buttaha tehee  River,  68  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

PIKEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Mississippi, 
on  the  road  from  Houston  to  Abeideen,  14  miles  from  each. 

PIKEVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Bledsoe  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, 112  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nashville.  It  is  situated  on  high 
gi  ound,  and  has  abundance  of  stone  coal  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  about  400. 

PIKEVILLE  or  PIKETON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pike 
CO.,  Kentucky,  on  the  West  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  River,  160 
2iiles  E.S.E.  of  Frankfort.  The  river  is  navigable  for  boats 
from  this  point  downward.  The  village  contains  numerous 
otores.  Pop.  estimated  at  500. 

PILAHATCIPIE,  a post-office  of  Rankin  co.,  Mississippi. 

PILAO  ARCADO,  pe-lOwNo'  aii-k^Mo,  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Bahia,  on  the  river  Sao  Francisco.  Lat.  11°  30'  S., 
Ion.  42°  40'  W.  Pop.  5000. 

PI  L AR,  pe-laaf,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Parahiba,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Parahiba,  and  50  miles  W.  of  the  city  of 
Parahiba.  Pop.  3400. 

PILAR,  a town  of  Paraguay.  See  Ueembucu. 

PILAR,  pe-laa',  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  170  miles 
N.  ofOoyaz,  almost  encircled  by  the  Uruhu  and  Vermelho, 
tributaries  to  the  Almas.  Pop.  1500. 

PILAR,  a parish  and  village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  district  of  Icua^u,  on  the  Pilar.  Pop.  3000. 

PI  LARES.  CAPO  DE  LOS,  Id'po  da  loce  pe-li'r^s,  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

PILAS,  pee/i^s,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  18  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Seville.  Pop.  2411. 

PILAS,  one  of  the  Sooloo  Islands,  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. 

PIL.\TE  or  PTLAT.  (pee'laP)  MOUNT,  a branch  of  the 
Alps,  between  the  Swiss  canbuis  of  Lucerne  and  Unterwal- 
den,  its  principal  peak,  the  Tomlishorn,  is  5 miles  S.W. 
of  Lucerne,  having  an  elevation  v/f  6998  feet. 

PILA'fE,  pee'ldU,  a mountain  of  France,  in  the  Cevennes 
chain,  between  the  departments  of  Rhone  and  Loire,  3517 
feet  In  height. 

PlLATtK.V,  a post-village,  capital  of  Putnam  co.,  Florida, 
on  the  left  bank  of  St.  John’s  River,  about  200  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Tallahassee.  Cotton  and  sugar  aro  shipped  here  in  steam- 
boats which  run  to  Savannah  and  Charleston.  Pop.  613. 

PIL.VYA,  pe-lPd,  or  TUPIZA,  too-peotsd,  a river  of  South 
America,  rises  near  the  S.W.  frontiers  of  Bolivia,  flows 
E.N.E.  under  the  name  of  San  Juan,  and  then  under  that 
of  Pilaya,  and  after  a coui  se  of  nearly  300  miles  joins  the 
right  branch  of  the  Pilcomayo.  about  20°  30'  S. 

PIUCHER,  a postroffice  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

PILCO.MAYO,  pil-ko-mPo,  or  ARAGUAl,  d-rd-gwP,  a river 
of  South  America,  in  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  rises  near  Chu- 
quisaca,  flows  S.E.  through  the  Llanos,  and  joins  the  Par.a- 
iruay  nearly  opposite  Asuncion,  by  two  branches,  enclosing 
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a marshy  i.sland,  150  miles  in  length.  The  N./or  nialu‘, 
branch,  is  called  Pilcomayo  or  Aragnai  Guazu,  the  S.  Ara- 
guai  Mino.  Total  cour.se  estimated  at  lOuO  miles.  Its  chief 
affluents  are  the  Pilaya  and  Paspaya.  It  is  navigable  foi 
boats  from  the  Paraguay  to  Chuquisaca,  the  only  city  on  its 
banks,  but  shallow  for  the  remainder. 

PILESGROVE,  pIlz'gTOve,  a township  of  Salem  co..  New 
Jersey.  Pop.  2024. 

PILGRAM,  piPgrdm,  a town  of  Bohemia,  25  miles  E.N  E. 
of  Tabor.  Pop.  3200,  who  manufacture  woollens. 

PILGRAMSDORF,  pil'grdms-doRf',  (Ober,  o'ber,  and  Nie- 
DER.  neeMer,)  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  govern- 
ment of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1269. 

PILGRIM’S  REST,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Alab.ama. 

PIIJIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

PILICA,  pe-leeUsd,  or  PILIT^ZA,  a town  of  Poland,  pro- 
vince of  Kielce,  on  the  Pilica,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula,  38 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Ci-acow.  Pop.  3000. 

PILK  ALLEN,  piPkdl-len,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  18  miles 
N.E.  of  Gumbinnen.  Pop.  1686. 

PILLAR.  (piPlar,)  CAPE,  the  south-easternmost  headland 
of  Tasman’s  Peninsula.  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Lat.  4.3°  12' 
S.,  Ion.  148°  7'  E. 

PIL'LAR  POINT,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co..  New  York. 

PII/LATON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

PILLAU,  pilflow,  a maritime  town  of  East  Prussia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Frische-IIaff,  25  miles  W.  of  Kbnigsberg.  of 
which,  and  of  Elbing  and  Braunsberg.  it  is  the  port.  Lat. 
of  the  light-house,  54°  38'  4"  N.,  Ion.  19°  54'  E.  Pop.  2720, 
exclusive  of  suburbs.  The  inlet  to  the  Ilaff  not  having 
more  than  12  feet  water,  vessels  of  large  burden  here  un- 
load or  lighten  cargo,  and  it  has  consequently  a thriving 
trade. 

PIL'LERTON  IIER/SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  War- 
wick. 

PILLERTON  PRUORS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  War- 
wick. 

PILLTBHEET,  PILIBHIT  or  PILLIBEET,  pil-le-beetA  a 
town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  Upper  Pro- 
vinces, district,  and  30  miles  N.E.  of  Bareily,  capital  of  a col- 
lectorate,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  with  a fine  mosque, 
and  trade  in  rice. 

PIT7LING,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

PILffJTH,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

PILLNITZ,  a village  of  Saxony.  See  Pilnitz. 

PIIJLOW,  a post-office  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PIL'LOWVILLE.  a post-office  of  Weakley  co.,  Tennessee. 

PILLS'BOROUGII,  a small  village  of  Pitt  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

PILL'TOWN.  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co. 
of  Kilkenny,  4 miles  E.  of  Carrick-on-Suir.  Pop.  700.  It  is 
clean  and  neat.  Adjoining  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bes- 
borough,  lord  of  the  manor. 

PILNIKAU,  piPne-kow',  a town  of  Bohemia,  25  miles  N.E. 
of  Bidschow.  Pop.  966. 

PILNITZ  or  PILLNITZ,  piPnits,  a village  of  Saxony,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Dresden.  It  has 
a royal  park  and  chateau,  where,  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1791,  was  concluded  the  convention  of  European  powers  to 
maintain  ,the  rights  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of 
France. 

PI'LOT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Vermilion  co.., 
Illinois,  about  42  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Paris.  Pop  1275 

PILOT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Grayson  co.,  Texas. 

PILOT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois. 

PILOT  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri, 
about  52  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

PILOT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa. 

PILOT  HILL,  the  capital  of  Fulton  co.,  Arkansas. 

PILOT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Ma.son  co.,  Illinois. 

PILOT  ISLAND,  or  FISHERMAN’S  ROCK,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Red  Sea,  between  the  Arabian  coast  and  the 
island  of  Perim. 

PILOT  KNOB.  See  Missouri.  “ Objects  of  interest  to 
Tourists.” 

PILOT  KNOB,  a post-office  of  Todd  co.,  Kentucky. 

PILOT  KNOB,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana. 

PILOT  MOUNTAIN,  a post-office  of  Stokes  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

PILOT  MOUNTAIN,  called  .also  ARARAT,  a mountain  of 
Surry  co..  North  Carolina,  between  the  Ararat  and  Dan 
Rivers.  It  is  of  a pyramidal  form,  and  one-third  of  a mile  in 
height. 

PILS'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

PILSEN,  piPsen,  PILZEN,  pilt'sen,  or  PILSNA,  pilsfnS, 
(Neu,  noi,)  i.  e.  New  Pilsen,  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Beraun, 
a tributary  of  the  Elbe,  52  miles  M'.S.W.  of  Prague.  Pop.  9798. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  built  and  most  important  commercial 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  has  a fine  Gothic  church,  town- 
hall,  a gymnasium,  theatre,  military  and  other  schools, 
flourishing  manuflictures  of  woollen  goods,  morocco  leather, 
iron  and  horn  wares,  and  alum,  a large  annual  fair,  and  a 
considerable  transit  trade  with  Bavaria. 

PILSEN,  PILZEN,  or  PILSNA, (Art,  Jit, or  “ Oi.D,”)  a mar- 
ket-town of  Bohemia,  5 miles  S.E.  of  the  above  town.  P.  931. 
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PILSNO,  pils^no,  a town  of  Austrian  I’oland,  in  Galicia,  12 
miles  E of  Tarno,  on  the  Wisloka.  Pop.  lottO. 

PILTEN,  pil^ten.  a town  of  Pussia.  jiovernment  of  Cour- 
land,  on  the  M'indau,  92  miles  W.N.W.  of  IMitau.  with  a 
fortress  built  in  1220  by  Waldeinar  II.  of  Denmark.  Pop.  bOO. 

PILTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

PII/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

PIL'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

PILTON,  a pal  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

PIM^LICO,  a suburb  of  the  British  metropolis,  co.  of  Mid- 
ilesex,  and  comprised  in  the  liberty  of  AVestminster,  imme- 
diately W.  of  St.  James’s  Park,  2^  miles  AV.S.AV.  of  St.  Paul's, 
rx)ndon.  It  comprises  many  elegant  streets  and  squaies, 
with  Buckingham  Palace  and  gaidens,  and  occupies  all  the 
suburban  districts  between  AA'estminster  and  Chelsea. 

PIMO'ERNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

PINA,  pee^nd,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  23  miles  S.E. 
of  Saragossa.  Pop.  1790 

PINA  DE  CAM  PAS,  pee'nd  d;l  kdm'pds,  a town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Palencia.  Pop.  950. 

PINAKEJO,  pee-nd-rd^Ho,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile, 
province,  and  S.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  1408. 

PIN'ASCA,  pe-ndstkd,  a village  of  North  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, division  of  Turin,  province,  and  7 miles  N.AAL  of  Pine- 
rolo,  on  the  Clusone.  Pop.  2737. 

PINCll'BECK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

PINCKCMEY,  a post-township  forming  the  AV.  extremity 
of  Lewis  co..  New  York.  Pop.  1393. 

PINCKNEY,  a village  of  Rutherford  co.,  North  Carolina, 
about  2oO  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

PINCKNEY,  a post-village  in  AVilliamson  co..  Tennessee. 

PINCKNEY,  a post-village  of  Putnam  township,  Livings- 
ton CO.,  Michigan,  on  a branch  of  Huron  River,  45  miles  S.E. 
of  Lansing.  It  has  some  water-power,  a flouring  mill,  and 
a few  stores.  Pop.  in  1860,  about  500. 

PINCKNEY,  a post-village  in  AVarren  co.,  Missouri,  on 
Missouri  River.  55  miles  E.  by  N.  of  .Jefferson  City. 

PIN  CK'NEYVILLE,  a post-village  in  Union  district,  .South 
Carolina,  on  Broad  River,  70  miles  N'.N.AA’.  of  Columbia. 

PINCKNEYA'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Gwinnett  co.,  Geor- 
gia, near  the  Chattahoochee,  90  miles  N.AVL  of  Milledgoville. 

PINCKNEY'A'ILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  _ 
Alabama. 

PINCKNEYA'TLLE,  a po.st-village  in  AA'ilkinson  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi, 135  miles  S.AA’.  of  Jackson. 

PINCKNEYA’ILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Perry  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  Big  Beaucoup  Creek,  134  miles  S.  of  Springfield.  It 
contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  several  stores. 

PINION,  a bay  of  Brazil.  See  Pinzon. 

PINCZOAA',  pinfehov,  a town  of  Poland,  province,  and  24 
miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Kielce,  on  the  Nidda.  Pop.  4300,  compris- 
ing many  Jews,  Here,  in  1702,  the  Poles  were  defeated  by 
the  Swedes. 

PIN'D.AMONHANGABA,  pin-dd  mon-dn-gd^bd,  a town  of 
Brazil,  province,  and  190  miles  N.E.  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Parahiba.  Pop.  of  the  district,  6000. 

PIND-DADUN-KHAN,  pind  dd'dun'  Kdn,  a town  of  the 
Punjab,  near  the  Jhylum,  110  miles  N.AV.  of  Lahore,  in  lat. 
32°  36'  N.,  Ion.  72°  52'  E.  Pop.  6000.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  earth,  in  cedar  framework.  It  is  a depyt  for  salt, 
about  40,000  tons  of  whic’n  are  annually  raised  irom  adja- 
cent mines,  yielding  to  the  government  a revenue  of  160,000/. 
a year. 

PIN'DERTOAYN,  a village  of  Lee  co..  Georgia,  on  Flint 
River,  110  miles  S.AV.  by  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

PINDUS,  pinMu.s,  (Gr.  Llivdoj.)  a mountain  chain  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  between  Albania  and  Thessaly,  connected  on 
the  N.  with  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and  on  the  S.  with  Alount 
Othrys,  on  the  frontier  of  Greece.  Mount  Mezzovo,  the 
highest  point,  has  an  estimated  height  of  8950  feet, 

PINE,  a post-oifice  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York. 

PINE,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 

1021. 

PINE,  a township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1521. 

PINE,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Penn,sylvania.  Pop.  847. 

PINE,  a township  of  Indiana  CO.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1788. 

PINE,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  823. 

PINE,  a postroffice  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa. 

PINE  APPLE,  a post-office  of  Wilcox  co.,  Alabama, 

PINE  BAIPREN  CREEK,  Alabama,  flows  N.AV..  and  en- 
ters Alabama  River  on  the  boundary  of  AA'ilcox  and  Dallas 
counties. 

PINE  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Copiah  co..  Mississippi. 

PINE  BLUFF,  a post-village  of  Red  River  co.,  Texas,  on 
Red  River,  about  360  miles  N.E.  oe  Austin  City.  It  has  2 or 
3 stores,  and  a steamboat  landing 

PINE  BLUFF,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  Arkan.sas,  on  the  right  bank  of  Arkansas  River,  48  miles 
S.E.  of  Little  Rock.  It  is  situated  in  a rich  cotton-planting 
region,  and  contains  a newspaper  office  and  several  stores. 
AlKJut  20,000  bales  of  cotton  are  shipped  here  annually  in 
steamlwats.  Pop.  1396. 

PINE  BLUFF,  a post-village  ofCallaw.ay  co.,  Kentucky. 

PINE  BLUFF,  a post-village  of  Pulaski  co.,  Missouri,  on 
1488 
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Big  Piney  Fork  of  Gasconade  River,  53  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Jof 
feivson  City. 

PINE  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin, 

PINEBOROUGH,  pin'bur-ruh,  a po.st-office  of  Marion  co., 
Florida. 

PINE'BROOK^  a post-village  of  IM orris  co..  New  Jer.sey. 

PINE  CREEK,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
enters  the  AA'est  Branch  of  the  Susqitehauna  near  Jer.sey 
Shore. 

PINE  CREEK,  of  Crawford  co..  Arkansas,  enters  Arkansas 
River  from  the  N. 

I’lNE  CRLEK,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Tennessee. 

PINE  CREEK,  of  Berrien  co.,  IVIichigan,  enters  8t.  Jo- 
seph’s River.  2 miles  from  its  mouth. 

PINE  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Benton  co..  and  flows 
into  the  AVabash,  opposite  Attica.  Stone  coal  and  pine  tim- 
ber are  abundant  on  its  banks. 

PINE  CREEK,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  about  22  miles 
W.  of  AAHliam.sport.  Pop.  999. 

PIN  E CREEK,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
22  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Clarion.  Pop.  729. 

PINE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PINE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co.,  AV.  A'iiginia. 

PINE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan. 

PINE  CREEK,  a post-township  in  the  S.AV.  part  of  Ogle 
CO.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1203. 

PINE  FLAT,  a post-office  of  Bossier  parish,  Louisiana. 

PINEGA.  pe-n.Vgd,  a river  of  Russia,  governments  of  A'o- 
logda  and  Archangel,  joins  the  Dwina  12  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Kholmogory,  after  a tortuous  N.AA’.  course  of  290  miles. 

PINEGA,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  93  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Archangel,  capital  of  a district,  on  the  Pinega. 
Pop. 1500. 

PINE  GROA’E.  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

PINE  GROA'E,  a village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  15  miles  S.AV.  of  Carlisle. 

PINE  GROA’E.  a village  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania,  10 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Alercer. 

PINE  GROA’E,  a po.st-borough  and  township  of  Schuylkill 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Swatara  Creek,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  Union  Canal,  and  on  the  Dauphin  and  Susque- 
hanna Railroad,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal shipping  point  for  the  coal  which  is  obtained  from  the 
extensive  mines  of  the  Swatara  coalfield.  The  strata  vary 
in  depth  from  5 to  30  feet.  Pop.  of  the  borough,  in  1850, 
646;  total  population  in  1860,  2817. 

PINE  GROVE,  a township  of  A'enango  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  938. 

PINE  GROVE,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 1101. 

PINE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Wetzel  co.,  AA’.  Virginia. 

PINE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Mississippi. 

PINE  GROA’E,  a post-office  of  St.  Tammany  parish,  Loui- 
siana. 

PINE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Clarke  co.,  Kentucky. 

PINE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  AA’ashington  co.,  Tennessee. 

PINE  GROA’E,  a post-office  of  Gallia  co..  Ohio. 

PINE  GROA’E,  a town  of  Sierra  co..  California. 

PINE  GROA’E,  a village  of  Canada  AA'est,  co.  of  York,  17 
miles  from  Toronto.  Pop.  about  150. 

PINE  GROA’E  AIILLS.  a post-village  of  Centre  co..  Penn- 
sylvania, 90  miles  N.AA’.  of  Harrisburg.  It  contains  3 stores. 

' PINE  HALL,  a post-office  of  Stokes  co..  North  ( arolina. 

PIN E HILL,  a post-office  of  AA'ashington  co..  Rhode  I.sland. 

PINE  HILL,  a village  of  Elba  township,  Genesee  co..  New 
York.  It  contains  3 or  4 churches,  and  several  stores. 

PINE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co..  New  A’ork. 

PINE  HILL,  a post-office  of  York  co..  Pennsylvania. 

PINE  HILL,  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Georgia,  4 miles 
from  Louisville. 

PINE  HILL,  a post-village  of  Talbot  co.,  Georgia,  about 
25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

PINE  HILL,  a po.st-office  of  AVilcox  co.,  Alabama. 

PINE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Washita  parish.  Louisiana, 

PINE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Rusk  co.,  'Texas. 

PINE  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Texas. 

PINE  ISLAND,  Caribbean  Sea.  See  Isle  of  Pines. 

PINE  LAKE.  AA’isconsin,  in  AVauke.sha  county.  Length, 
2|  miles;  breadth,  f of  a mile. 

PINE  L.AKE,  a post-office  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan,  28 
miles  N.AA’.  of  Detroit. 

PINE  LAND,  a post-office  of  Meigs  co.,  Tennessee. 

PINE  LEA’/EL,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Alabama. 

PINE  LOG,  a post-office  of  Ca.ss  co..  Georgia. 

PINE  MEAD'OAV.  a thriving  post-village  of  New'  Hartford 
township,  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut,  about  2?  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Hartford. 

PINE  PLAIN,  a post-township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  103. 

PINE  PLAINS,  a post-village  and  town.ship  in  the  N.  part 
of  Dutchess  co.,  New  York,  about  50  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 
The  village  contains  1 bank,  and  has  several  hundred  inha 
bitants.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1412. 

PINE  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Ocean  co.,  New  Jersev 
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PINE  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Early  co.,  Georgia. 

PINE  KIDGE,  a post-office  of  Winn  co.,  Lonisiaoa. 

PINE  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Copiah  co..  Missis.«ippi. 

PINE  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Carroll  co.,  in  the  E.  part 
af  New  Hampshire,  falls  into  Ossipee  Lake. 

PINE  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  rises  near  the  border  of  Gra- 
tiot CO.,  and  flowing  N.E.,  enters  the  Tittibawassee  in  Mid- 
land county. 

PINE  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin, 
flows  into  Wisconsin  River. 

PINE  RIVER,  a post-township  of  IVaushara  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

PINEROLO,  pe-nA-roPo,  (Fr.  P'.gnprnl,  peen'yer-oP;  Sp. 
Piflpral,  peen-yA-roP;  \j.  Pin(tro'Unm.)3i  tov/n  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  capital  of  a province,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps^  21  miles  S.AV.  of  Turin,  on  the  Clusone.  Pop.  1.3,401. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  mostly  ill  built,  but  has  a noble 
square,  a fine  cathedral,  and  3 other  churches,  8 convents,  a 
large  hospital,  barracks,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths, 
paper,  and  leather. 

PINER’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Kenton  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

PINE  RUN,  a postroffice  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan. 

PINERY,  a posUoffice  of  St.  Clair  co.,  IMissouri. 

PINE’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Westchester  co..  New 
York. 

PINES,  ISLE  OF,  West  Indies.  See  Isle  of  Pines. 

PINE  STREET,  a post-office  of  Elk  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PINE  SM'AMP,  a post-office  of  Centre  co.,  Georgia. 

PINE^'rOWN,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co.,  Texas. 

PINEt'fREE.  a post-office  of  Upshur  co.,  Texas. 

PINE  VAL'LEY,  a post-office  of  Chemung  co..  New  York. 

PINE  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

PI  N E VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Y allabusha  co.,  Mississippi. 

PINE  VALLEY,  a township  of  Clark  co.,  Wisconsin. 

PINE  VIEW,  a post-office  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia. 

PINE  VII/LAGE,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Indiana. 

PINEVILLE,  pintvil,  a post-office  of  Gloucester  co..  New 
Jersey. 

PINEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PINEVILLE,  a postroffice  of  Mecklenberg  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

PINEnLLE.  a postrvillage  of  Charleston  district.  South 
Carolina,  75  miles  S.E.  of  Columbia. 

PINEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Georgia,  about 
30  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

PINEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Marengo  co.,  Alabama. 

BINEVILLE,  a post-office  ol'Bossiei  pari.sh.  Louisiana. 

PINEVlLIiE,  a post-office  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio. 

PINEVILLE,  a post-village  of  McDonald  co.,  Missouri,  on 
Elk  River,  which  is  navigable  for  small  boats. 

PIN  E M’OODS.  a post-otfice  of  .Madison  co.,  New  York. 

PINEWY,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Pinne. 

PIN  EY,  i^e'nAt,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Aube,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Troyes.  Pop.  1550. 

PUNEY,  a post-township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1366. 

PI.\  EY,  a post  town.ship  of  Johnson  co.,  Arkansas. 

PINEY  CREEK,  of  Arkansas,  rises  near  the  N.  extremity 
of  Pope  county,  and  flows  into  the  Arkansas  River  from  the 
left,  on  the  W.  border  of  the  same  county.  Little  Piney 
Cre'-.k  unites  with  it  about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Clarksville. 

Pl.\  EY  CREEK,  a post-oflice  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland. 

Pl.NEY  FORK,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  438. 

PINEY  GREEN,  a small  post-village  of  Onslow  co..  North 
Carolina. 

Pl.N  EY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Sampson  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

PINEY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Hardeman  co.,  Tennessee. 

PI.NEIT  HE.VI).  a post-office  of  Appling  co.,  Georgia. 

PIN  EY  POINT,  at  the  E.  side  of  the  Potomac  River,  about 
14  miles  from  its  mouth.  On  it  is  a fixed  light,  25  feet  high. 

PINEY  RIVER,  a small  stream  in  the  W'.  central  part  of 
Tennessee,  flows  into  Duck  River  from  the  right,  in  Hick- 
man county. 

PINEY  RIVER,  or  BIG  PINEY,  Missouri.  See  Gasconade. 

PING,  a prefix  of  the  names  of  numerous  Chine.se  cities. 

PING-IIOI,  ping'hoit,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Quang- 
tong.  on  Harlem  Bay,  85  miles  E.N.E.  of  Macao. 

Pl.NG-LIANG,  ping'le-Ang',  a city  of  China,  province  of 
Kan-soo,  capital  of  a department,  in  lat.  35°  34'  N.,  Ion.  106° 
30'  E.  ' 


PI  NG-LO.  ping'loL  a city  of  China,  province  of  Quang-see, 
c.'ipital  of  a department,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Canton  River, 
I8u  miles  IV.N.W.  of  Canton. 

PINtGREE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Kane  co..  Illinois. 
PING-YANQ,  ping'yAngt,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Shan- 
see.  capital  of  a department,  on  the  Puen-ho,  1.35  miles  S.W. 
of  Tai-Yuen,  the  capital  of  the  province,  to  which  it  is  re- 
ported to  be  equal  in  extent  and  prosperity. 

i’ING-YUEN,  ping'yoo-Snt,  a city  of  China,  province  of 
Koei-choo.  capital  of  a department.  Lat.  20°  37'  N.,  Ion.  105° 
iO'E.  Fine  tea  is  r.aised  in  its  vicinity. 

PINIIEIRO  DE  BEMPOSTA,  pin-y4te-ro  dd  bANO-posttd,  a 
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I market-town  of  Portug.al,  province  of  Beira,  40  miles  N.W 
of  Coimbra.  Pop.  1200. 

PINIIEIRO  DE  MACAO,  pin-y,A'e-ro  dd  md-kd/o,  a town 
and  parish  of  Brazil,  province  of  Beira  Alta,  near  Lamega 
Pop.  1300. 

PINHEL,  peen-y?F,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira, 
8 miles  N.W.  of  Almeida.  Pop.  2300.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  has  a cathedral,  a bishop’s  palace,  and  a new  town 
hall. 

PINGIOE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

PINGIOOK,  a small  village  of  Wayne  co.,  Teniicssee. 

PINIDKIK,  a post-office  of  Fleming  co.,  Kentucky. 

PINHOOK,  a post-office  of  Lawrenre  co.,  Indiana. 

PINILLA.  pe-neePyd,  a village  of  Spain, in  Leon,  province, 
and  N.E.  of  Zamora.  Pop.  1011. 

PINILLOS,  a village  of  Spain.  See  Pinas  del  Rey. 

PINGSIIOOK,  a post-office  of  Wiston  co.,  Mississippi. 

PIN  ISLAND  BAYOU.  (bPoo.)  Texas,  flows  into  the  Neches 
River  from  the  IV..  a few  miles  N.  of  Beaumont. 

PINKAFELD.  pink'd-fMt',  or  PINKAFY,  peen'ktWfee,  a 
market-town  ofWest  Hungary,  co.ofEisenberg, on  the  Pinka, 
20  miles  W.  of  Giins.  Pop.  4000.  who  manufacture  some  coarse 
woollens.  Here  is  a noble  residence,  with  zoological  gardens. 

PINK  HILL,  a post-village  of  Lenoir  co..  North  Carolina. 

PINK  HILL,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co..  Mississippi. 

PINKNEY.  See  Pinckney. 

PINNE,  pinhieh.  or  PINEWY,  pe-n.Vvee  (?)  a town  of  Prus- 
sian Poland,  29  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Posen.  Pop.  2000. 

PINNEBERG,  pin'neh-b§RG',  a small  town  of  Denmark, 
duchy  of  Holstein,  capital  of  a county,  11  miles  N.W.  of 
Hamburg,  on  a small  affluent  of  the  Elbe.  Pop.  1100. 

PINtNELLVILLE.  a post-office  of  Jones  co.,  Mississippi. 

PINtNER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex,  witli  a 
station  on  the  North-western  Railway,  2^  miles  N.W.  of  Har- 
row-on-the-tlill. 

PIN'tN  EY’S  GROVE,  a po.st-office  of  Ray  co..  Missouri. 

PINOAK,  a post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  80  miles 
N.E.  by  N.  of  Iowa  City. 

PINO  DE  CHIERI.  pee^no  dee  ke-d'ree,  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  divi.sion,  and  3 miles  E.S.E.  of  Turin. 
Pop.  1755. 

- PINO  DE  VALENCIA,  pee'no  dd  vd-l^nRhe-d,  a village  of 
Spain,  in  Estremadura,  about  45  miles  from  Caceres.  Pop. 
1860. 

PINO  FRANQUENDO,  pee'no  frdn-k?'n'do,  a village  of 
Spain,  in  Estremadura.  province  of  Caceres,  E.  of  Cindad 
Rodrigo,  with  oil  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  876. 

PINOS,  pee'noce,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Golf  of 
Darien.  Lat.  of  the  N.E.  point,  9°  1'  30"  N.,  bm.  77°  48'  W. 

PINOS  DE  GENIL,  pee/noce  dd  iid-neeP,  -.r  PINILLOS, 
pe-neePyoce,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province,  and 
6 miles  E.  of  Granada.  Pop.  896. 

PINOS  DEL  REY,  pee'nos  ddl  rd,  a village  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  province,  and  about  20  miles  S.  of  Granada. 
Pop.  2203. 

PINOS,  ISLA  DE.  See  Isle  OF  Pines. 

PINOSO.  pe-notso,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  pro- 
vince, and  29  miles  W.  of  Alicante.  Pop.  2304. 

PINOS  PUENTE,  peehioce  pwdnRa,  a market-town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  11  miles  N.W.  of  Granada.  Pop.  2605. 

PINSK.  pinsk.  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  143 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Minsk,  on  the  Pripets,  here  joined  by  the 
Pina.  l op.  5300.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  and  a 
transit  trade. 

PINTIA.  See  Valladolid. 

PINTLAtLA  or  PINTELAtLA,  a creek  of  Alabama,  flows 
into  Alabama  River  from  the  S.E.,  16  miles  below  Mont- 
gomery. 

PIN'TLALA.  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  Alabama. 

PINT/LER’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Ottawa  co.,  Mi- 
chigan. 

PI.N'TO,  pin'to,  a village  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province, 
and  14  miles  S.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  2504. 

PINTUARIA.  See  Teneriffe. 

PINTUCGvY,  a po.st-office  of  Hancock  co..  Mississippi. 

PINX/TON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

PINY.  See  Piney. 

PINYAREE  or  PINYARREE.  pin-yd/ree',  a branch  of  the 
river  Indus,  at  its  delta,  enters  the  ocean  by  the  Sir  mouth, 
15  miles  N.W.  of  the  mouth  Koree. 

PINZGAU,  pints'gow,  a disti-ict  of  Upper  Austria,  circle 
of  Salzburg,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Saula  and  Salza. 

PINZON  or  PINION,  pin-son^  a small  bay  of  Brazil,  neai 
the  island  of  Maraca;  lat.  2°  N. 

PI  OB  ESI.  pe-o-bd^see,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Turin,  not  far  from  Carignano.  Pop.  221 4. 

PIOIjENC,  pe-o'l6NG.?  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Vaucluse.  4 miles  N.W.  of  Orange.  Pop.  1900. 

PHILTELLO,  pe-ol-tdPlo,  or  PICCOLA  PIODA,  pik'ko-la 
pe-oMd,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province,  and  7 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Milan.  l’op.l745. 

PIOIMBINO,  pe-rin-bee'no,  a market-town  of  Tuscany, 
province  of  Pisa.  caj>ital  of  a princijiality,  on  the  Mediter 
ranean,  opposite  the  island  of  Elba,  and  12  miles  W.  of  Fol- 
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lonica.  Pop  1300.  It  has  a castle,  a palace,  and  a small 
harbor,  and  near  it  are  salt-works,  and  supposed  traces  of 
the  ancient  Fopulofnia.  From  1805  to  1815  its  principality, 
which  formerly  comprised  the  islands  of  Elba,  &c.,  belonged 
to  Bacciocchi,  on  whom  it  had  been  bestowed  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Napoleon. 

PIOMBINO,  CI1A.NNEL  OF.  between  the  town  of  Piom- 
bino  and  island  of  Elba,  is  6 miles  across. 

PIONEElt',  a post-office  of  Williams  co..  Ohio. 

PIONEER,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Illinois. 

PIONEER  GROVE,  a post-village  in  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  25 
miles  N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

PIONEER  MILLS.  ^ post-office  of  Cabarras  co.,  North 
Carolina.  155  miles  from  Raleigh. 

PIONNAT,  pee'on'nd',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Creuze,  23  miles  N.W.  of  Riom.  Pop.  in  1852.  2423. 

PIONSAT,  pee'6N°\sd/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Puy-de-DOme,  29  miles  N.W.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  2322. 

PIOSSASCO.  pe-os-.s3s'ko,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division,  and  13  miles  S.W\  of  Turin.  Pop.  3421. 

PIOVE  or  PIOVE-Dl-SACCO,  pe-o'vi-dee  s^k/ko,  a village 
of  Austrian  Italy,  government  of  Venice,  delegation  of 
Padua,  on  the  Brenta  Canal,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Venice,  with 
many  country  residences  of  Venetians.  Pop.,  with  district. 
6400. 

PIOVENO,  pe-o-vA/no,  a village  and  parish  of  Austrian 
Italy,  province,  and  17  miles  NLN.W.  of  Vicenza,  on  the 
Schio.  Pop.  1300. 

PIPAIX.  pee'pA^a  village  of  Belgium,  province  of  llainaut, 
9 miles  E.  of  Tournay.  Pop.  1820. 

PIPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

PIPE  CREEK,  in  the  N.  part  of  Maryland,  rises  in  Car- 
roll  county,  flows  westward  and  south-westward,  and  enters 
the  Monocacy  River,  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Frederick 
county;  Little  Pipe  Creek  enters  the  stream  just  described, 
a few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

PIPE  CREEK,  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio,  flows  into  Sandusky  Bay, 
near  Sandusky. 

PIPE  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  a good  stream  for  mills,  flows 
from  the  S.  into  the  Wabash  River,  7 miles  above  Logans- 
port. 

PIPE  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  an  affluent  of  White  River,  in 
Madison  county. 

PIPE  CREEK,  a post-township  in  Madison  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1690. 

PIPE  CREEK,  a township  in  Miami  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  946. 

Pl'PER  ISLETS,  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia,  in  Temple 
Bay ; lat.  12°  12'  S.,  Ion.  143°  5'  E. 

PIPERNO,  pe-p^R/no,  a town  of  South  Italy,  in  the  Pon- 
tifical States,  on  the  Amaseuo,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Frosinone. 
Pop.  3700. 

PAPER’S  GAP,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Virginia. 

PFPERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PIPESTONE,  plp'ston,  a post-township  of  Berrien  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1052. 

PI  PLY  or  PIPLEY,  pipffee,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  27  miles  S.  of  Cuttack. 

PIPLY  or  PIPLEY,  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  district  of 
Miduapoor,  93  miles  S.W'.  of  Calcutta,  and  formerly  a thriv- 
ing mart  of  European  commerce. 

PIPRIAC,  pee'pre-^k'  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ille-et-Vilaine,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Redon.  Pop.  in  1852,  3209. 

PIQUA,  pikGva,  commonly  pronounced  pik'way.  a flour- 
ishing post-town  of  W'ashington  township,  Miami  co.,  Ohio, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  right  (W'.)  bank  of  the  Great 
Miami.  76  miles  W'.  of  Columbus,  and  78  miles  N.  of  Cin- 
cinnati. It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  broad  streets.  The 
Miami  River  here  makes  a curve,  leaving  a level  plateau  be- 
tween its  margin  and  the  town,  while  the  opposite  bank 
presents  a somewhat  abrupt  acclivity.  The  town  contains 
about  10  churches,  a batik,  and  a town  hall.  Two  or  3 news- 
papers are  published  here.  The  Miami  Can.a  connects  it 
with  Cincinnati  and  Toledo;  and  the  river  affords  abundant 
water-power.  A large  amount  of  produce  is  shipped  at  this 
place.  There  are  numerous  mills  and  factories  of  various 
kinds  in  operation  here,  in  some  of  which  steam-power  is 
used.  'I'he  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad  intersects  the 
Columbus.  Piqua  and  Indiana  Railroad,  at  this  place.  Two 
bridges  across  the  river  connect  Piqua  with  Rossville  and 
Huntersville.  Pop.  in  1856.  3277;  in  1860,  4616. 

PIQUEA.  a po.st-office  of  laincaster  co.,  Pennsylvania 

PIQUIRI,  pe-ke  ree/.  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  the  province  of  Matto-Grosso,  flows  W'.,  and  after  a 
course  of  126  miles  joins  the  Sao  Louremjo  or  Porrudos. 

PIRACRUCA,  pe  rd-kroo'kd.  a small  town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Piauhi,  85  miles  S.  of  Paruahiba.  Pop.  2000,  who 
tiade  in  cotton  and  manioc. 

PIR.iCUNAN,  pe-rd  koo- ndn/,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in 
Lake  Tarira.  province  of  Maranhiio.  atid  flowing  N.E.  tor 
about  loo  miles,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Cuma. 

PI  R.EUS  or  PIR.EEUS.  pi  ree'us.  (Gr.  Ilipatevs,  Piraieus ; 
It.  Porto  Leone.  poiPto  M-ohi.l.  or  Porto  Dracone.  poa'to  dri- 
kohiA;  Fr.  Pirle.  pee'ra',)  of  Greece,  in  Attica,  is  the  port  of 
Athens,  and  5 miles  S.W'.  of  that  city,  with  which  it  com- 
miiuicates  bj'  a macadamized  road.  The  modern  town,  wholly 
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built  since  1834,  is  on  an  isthmus  connecting  with  the  main 
land  a hilly  peninsula,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  the  tomb 
of  Themistocles.  It  contained  in  1845  about  1000  houses, 
with  a custom-house,  lazaretto,  and  a new  quay.  On  its 
N.W.  side  is  its  principal  port,  (the  ancient  Jplirodisiurn.) 
and  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  peninsula  are  two  other  harbors. 

PIRAIII,  pe-rd-hee',  a river,  rises  in  Brazil,  in  Serra  dos 
Orgaos,  flows  N.E.,  and  joins  the  Paiahiba;  total  cour.^e  89 
miles. 

PIRAHI.  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  52  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Pirahi,  an 
affluent  of  the  Parahiba.  Pop.  .3000. 

PIRAINO,  pe-rPno,  (anc.  Pyracniium,)  a town  of  Sicily, 
intendency  of  Messina,  on  the  N.  coast,  40  miles  W'.S.W.  of 
Messina.  Pop.  3900,  who  export  oil,  wine,  and  corn. 

PIRANGA,  pe-rdn'gd,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Miras 
Geraes,  on  the  Piranga,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Mariana.  Pop.  of 
district,  15,000. 

PIRANHAS,  pe-rdn-yds^,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the 
Serra  dos  Cairiris.  province  of  Parahiba,  flows  N.E.  and  N., 
and  enters  the  ocean  by  three  mouths,  the  Amaragosa  on 
the  E.,  the  Conchas  on  the  W'.,  and  between  these  two  the 
Cavallos.  Total  course,  200  miles ; chief  affluents,  Peixe, 
Pianco,  and  Serido. 

PI  RANG,  pe-rd^no,  a seaport  town  of  Istria,  on  the  gulf, 
and  13  miles  S.W.  of  Triest.  Pop.  in  1845,  6250.  It  has  a 
convenient  harbor,  citadel.  Gothic  cathedral,  and  an  export 
trade  in  salt,  wine,  oil,  and  olives. 

PIRARA,  pe-rdfid,  a village  of  British  Guiana,  at  the  E. 
end  of  Lake  Amucu,  and  on  the  watershed  between  the 
basins  of  the  Amazon  and  Essequibo.  Lat.  3°  40'  N.,  Ion. 
59°  12'  W. 

PIRARY,  a river  of  Bolivia.  See  Pira 

PPRATE  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  in 
the  Chinese  Sea;  lat.  21°  N.,  Ion.  108°  10'  E. 

PIRA'i’INIM,  pe-rd-tee-neeNo',  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Piratinim,  75  miles  W'.N.W.  of  Rio  Grande.  Pop.  3673. 

PIRATINY,  pe-rd-tee-nee/,  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao 
Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  flows  N.W.  and  falls  into  the  Uruguay, 
about  lat.  28°  10'  S.,  after  a course  of  nearly  140  miles. 

PIRAY,  pe-rP,  or  PIRARY,  pe-rd-ree',  a river  of  Bolivia, 
flows  N.W.  and  after  a course  of  140  miles  joins  theGuapai. 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  sometimes  takes  the  name 
of  Flores. 

PIR'RRIGHT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

PIR£e.  See  Praeus. 

PIRETIBBI  or  PIRETIBBE,  peeVe-tibfibee,  a small  lake 
of  British  America,  near  lat.  61°  30'  N.,  Ion.  69°  W. 

PIR'FORD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

PIRIATEEN  or  PIRIATIN,  pe-re-d-teen',  a town  of  Rus- 
sia, government  of  Poltava,  on  the  Oodai,  26  miles  N,W.  of 
Loobny.  Pop.  2790. 

PIRITU,  pe-re-too/,  a maritime  town  of  South  America,  in 
Venezuela,  department  of  Caraccas,  province,  and  22  miles 
S.W.  of  Barcelona.  Nearly  opposite  to  it  are  the  Piritu 
Islands,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

PIR-J  ELALPOOR,  peer'j^l-dl-poor'(?)atown  of  the  Punjab, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Ghara  (Sutlej)  and  Chenaub,  40 
miles  S.  of  Mooltan.  It  has  a good  bazaar,  and  a fine  Mo- 
hammedan tomb ; extensive  ruins  exist  in  its  vicinity. 

PIRMASENS  or  PIRMASENZ.  peeR'md-s^nts,  a town  of 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  in  the  Vosges,  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Deux- 
Ponts.  Pop.  5596.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  well  built,  and 
has  Roman  Catholic  and  Calvinist  churches,  a synagogue, 
high  .school,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  straw  hats,  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  glasswares. 

PIRN  A,  pSSR^nd,  a fortified  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  railway  from  Dresden  tc 
Prague,  11  miles  S.E.  of  the  former.  Pop.  5901.  Its  citadel  is 
now  used  as  an  hospital.  It  has  manufactures  of  earthen- 
ware, tobacco,  cotton,  linen,  and  w'oollen  stuffs.  Above  the 
town  is  the  old  castle  of  Sonneustein,  now  a lunatic  a.sylum. 
Here  Frederick  the  Great  obtained  a signal  iriumph  over 
the  Saxons  in  1756. 

PIRNITZ,  p5eR'nits,  a town  of  Moravia.  7 miles  S.E.  of 
Iglau.  Pop.  3470.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  and  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs. 

PIRON.  pe-ron',  an  island  of  the  Louisiade  Archipelago; 
lat.  11°  20'  S.,  Ion.  153°  25'  E.,  and  5 miles  long,  and  Ij  miles 
broad. 

PIR-PAN.TAL,  pt'er'pdn-jlP(?)  a lofty  range  of  mountains, 
forming  part  of  the  S.W.  boundary  of  Cashmere,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  Punjab.  Entire  length  about  40  miles. 
Its  highest  point  is  suppo.sed  to  be  about  lat.  33°  40' N., 
and  is  estimated  to  be  15,000  feet  above  sea-level.  At  the 
S.W.  extremity  is  the  pass  generally  called  the  Pir-Panjal 
Pass,  about  12  OOO  feet  high. 

PIR-FUTTA,  peer-pQtdA,  a celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage 
in  Sinde.  on  the  delta,  and  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Indus.  S.W 
of  Tattah.  Lat.  24°  34'  N.,  Ion.  68°  10'  E.  / 

PIR'TON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

PIRTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

PIRTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  W'orcester. 

PISA,  pee^zil  or  pee'sd,  (anc.Pi/scE  an  lAVplM,  Fr.  Pise,  pew,) 
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a •walled  city  of  Tuscany,  capital  of  a province  of  its  o'wn 
name,  in  a marshy  but  fertile  plain,  on  the  Arno.  7 miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  12  miles  N.N.K.  of  Leghorn,  with  which 
and  with  Lucca  it  is  connected  bj’  railways:  another  railway 
also  extends  from  Pisa  to  Florence.  Lat.  43°  43'  11"  N..  Ion. 
10°  23'  58"  E.  Pop.  33,676.  It  is  about  5 miles  in  circum- 
ference, irregularly  laid  out,  but  its  streets  are  wide,  and  it 
has  many  noble  edifices.  The  Arno,  within  the  city,  is 
bordered  by  fine  quays,  lined  on  either  side  by  a majestic 
thoroughfire  {Lungo  VArno,)  and  crossed  by  4 bridges,  one 
of  which,  built  of  marble,  is  among  the  finest  in  Europe. 
In  one  of  its  squares  is  the  fitmous  Campanile  (kdm-pd  nee'- 
li.)  or  leaning  tower,  built  of  white  marble,  and  fronted  with 
207  columns;  it  is  178  feet  in  height, and  50  feet  in  diameter, 
the  topmost  story  overhanging  the  base  about  13  feet;  but 
whether  this  deviation  from  a perpendicular  line  is  the  result 
of  design  or  accident,  is  still  doubted  ; there  are  also  in  the 
same  square,  the  celebrated  cemetery  of  Cairipo  Santo,  adorn- 
ed by  sepulchral  monuments,  and  containing  a huge  mound 
of  earth  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  tw'elfth  cen- 
tury, and  formerly  used  for  a mausoleum ; the  baptistry,  a 
polygonal  building,  160  feet  in  diameter;  and  the  cathe- 
dral— all  of  which  are  striking  marble  edifices.  The  cathe- 
dral is  one  of  the  noblest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Italy, 
built  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross,  richly  adorned  without 
and  within,  and  surmounted  by  a lofty  elliptical  dome. 
Among  its  interior  ornaments  are  some  magnificent  bronze 
doors,  numerous  fine  columns,  brought  from  Greece,  and  a 
remarkable  pulpit,  the  work  of  Nicolo  Pisano,  the  founder 
of  the  Pisan  school  of  sculpture.  There  are  also  numerous 
churches,  most  of  which  are  richly  adorned  with  worlds  of 
art.  The  other  principal  edifices  are  the  town-hall,  a grand- 
ducal  palace,  the  palace  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  exten- 
sive buildings  of  the  university,  the  city-hall,  custom-house, 
prisons,  hospitals,  the  theatre,  and  an  aqueduct,  4 miles  in 
length,  which  brings  water  from  Asciano.  Its  old  citadel, 
the  Galera.  is  now  used  as  a house  of  correction.  The 
ancient  university  of  Pisa  is  still  the  great  centre  of  educa- 
tion in  Tuscany,  and  has  an  extensive  library,  museums  of 
natural  history,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a botanic 
garden.  Pisa  has  a college  of  nobles,  episcop.al  seminary, 
and  many  other  public  schools,  and  some  man u fact u.*' -s  of 
soap,  glass,  and  vitrol.  Three  miles  S.  of  Pisa  are  the  dairy 
farms  of  the  grand  duke,  where  1500  cows  and  200  camels 
are  kept.  Three  and  a half  miles  N.  are  the  Bagni  di  Pisa, 
medicinal  baths,  frequented  in  summer  by  many  visitors. 
Pisa  was  one  of  the  12  principal  cities  of  Etruria,  and  from 
the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  the  capital  of  an 
enterprising  republic.  It  was  taken  bj'  the  French  in  1799. 

Pisa  was  the  birthidace  of  Galileo. Adj.  and  inhab.  Pisan, 

pee/zan. 

PISAXG.  pee'slng',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
in  the  Gilolo  Passage. 

PIS.WG,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  belonging 
to  the  Banda  Islands. 

PlSAM.i,  pe-zaii'e-a,  a village  and  British  factory  o.' 
West  Africa,  on  the  Gambia,  200  miles  from  its  mouth. 

PIS.\UltUM.  See  Pesaro. 

PISAUIIUS.  See  Foglia. 

PISCA.StSlCK  BIVEK,a  small  stream  of  Rockingham  and 
Strafford  cos.,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  New  Hampshire,  falls  into 
La  nprey  River. 

PISCAT'AQUA  RIVER,  is  formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Saltnon  Falls,  the  Cocheco,  and  several  other  streams  in 
Strafford  co..  New  Hampshire,  and  running  a S.S.E.  course, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  3 miles  below  Ports- 
mouth. 'flirough  its  whole  length  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

I’ISCAT'.-VQUIS,  a river  of  .Maine,  rises  in  Somerset 
county,  and  flowing  easterly  through  Piscataquis  county, 
falls  into  the  Penobscot  River,  in  Penobscot  county,  near  the 
centre  of  the  state.  It  is  a good  mill-stream.  Length, 
about  6)  miles. 

P1SU.\T.A.QUIS.  a county  forming  the  N.  extremity  of 
Maine,  has  an  area  of  about  5.o0i)  square  miles.  It  contains 
numerous  lakes  the  principal  of  which  are  Moosehead  Lake, 
the  source  of  the  Kennebec  River,  and  Chesuncook  Lake. 
It  is  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  St.  .John’s  and 
Piscataquis  Rivers,  and  traversed  by  the  Penobscot.  Most 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  is  still  a densely  woodial 
wilderness.  'I'he  surface  is  generally  undulating,  with 
some  mountaitis,  of  which  the  principal  is  Mount  Katahdin, 
The  soil  is  fertile,  especially  along  the  Piscataquis  River. 
Organized  in  1838.  Capital,  Dover.  Pop.  15,032. 

i’ISCATLVQUOG.  a river  of  Hillsborough  co.,  in  the  S. 
part  of  New  Hampshire,  falls  into  the  .Merrimack  River. 

PISC.Vl'fAW.A  V',  a village  and  township  of  Mi(ldlesex  co., 
N’ew  Jersey.  alK)ut  5 miles  from  New  Brunswick.  The  vil- 
lage, formerly  the  county  seat  for  Somerset  and  .Middlesex 
n^onties.  contains  12  or  15  dwellings.  Pop.  of  township,  3186. 

P1SC.\T.\.WAY,  a post-village  of  Prince  George’s  co., 
Maryland,  on  the  Piscataway  River,  16  miles  S.  of  Wash- 
ington. 

PISCIANO,  pe-shd'no,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical 
States,  26  miles  E.  of  Rome.  Pop.  1230. 
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PISCTOTT.A,  pe-shotTd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
PrincipatoCitra.  9 miles  S.  of  II  Vallo,  on  the  Mediterranoati. 
with  2300  inhabitants.  It  has  trade  in  fruit,  wine,  and  oil, 
and  an  active  fishery. 

PISCO,  peesfko,  a maritime  town  of  North  Peru,  depart 
ment,  and  130  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lima;  lat.  13°  43'  S.,  Ion.  76'- 
17'  W.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pisco  River,  in  the  Pacillt 
Ocean. 

PISCO'LA,  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co.,  Georgia. 

PISCOPI,  pis'ko-pe,  an  island  off  the  V\'.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  Anatolia,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Rhodes. 

PISCOPI,  a maratime  village  of  Cyprus,  on  its  S.  coast,  24 
miles  E.  of  Baffa. 

PISE'CO  or  PIZE^CO,  a vill.age  of  Hamilton  co..New  York, 
at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  lake  of  its  own  name,  73  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Albany. 

PISECO,  (PIZECO  or  PEZEECO)  LAKE,  New  York,  in 
the  S.  part  of  Hamilton  county,  is  6 miles  long,  and  from 
Iff  to  2 miles  wide:  it  is  the  .source  of  Sacondaga  River. 

PISEK,  peefs^k,  or  PISECA.  pee-z:Pkd.  a town  of  Bohemia, 
capital  of  the  circle  of  ITachin,  on  the  Watawa,  24  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Tabor.  Pop.  5446.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
gymnasium,  a high  school,  several  churche.s,  a military 
academy,  some  woollen  cloth  and  nitre  factories,  and  a brisk 
transit  trade. 

PIS^FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

PISfGAH,  an  ancient  mountain  of  Palestine,  situated,  as 
is  supposed,  N.E.  of  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

PISGAII,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio. 

PISGAH,  a post-office  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri. 

PISGAII,  a village  of  Union  co.,  Iowa,  150  miles  S.W.  by 
W.  of  Iowa  City. 

PISH'ILL,  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

PISf PON’S  FERRY,  a posboffice  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

PISHTAKA,  Wisconsin.  See  Fox  River. 

PISINO.  pe-see'no,  (Ger.  Mitterburg,  mitffer-bOoRQ',)  a 
town  of  Illyria,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Istria.  in  its  centre.  .34 
miles  S.E.  of  Triest.  Pop.  1615.  It  has  a trade  in  corn,  fruit, 
and  wine. 

PISOGNE,  pee-s6n'yA.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province, 
and  23  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bergamo,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Lake  Iseo.  Pop.  3157, 

PISOU.  pe-zoo',  written  also  PISSOU,  a river  of  West 
Africa,  Liberia,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  near  lat.  6°  4U'  N., 
Ion.  11°  30'  W. 

PISSA,  pis^s3,  a river  of  East  Prussia,  issues  from  Lake 
Wysztyten,  near  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  frontier  o^" 
Poland,  flows  N.W.,  unites  with  the  Angerap  in  forming 
the  Pregel,  after  a course  of  about  70  miles. 

PISSEVACHE,  peess'vish',  a famous  waterfall  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  V'alais,  on  the  Sallenche  River,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Rhone,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Martigny.  Total 
height  280  feet,  and  its  final  leap  is  120  feet. 

PISSOU,  a river  of  Liberia.  See  Pisou. 

PISTICCI,  pis-tee'chee.  or  PISTICCIO.  pis-tee'cho,  a town 
of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata,  19  miles  S.  of  Matera,  with 
6200  inhabitants,  3 churches,  a large  convent,  2 hospitals, 
and  some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths. 

PIS'TILL,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Carnarvon. 

PISTOJA,  pi.s-to'yd,  (Fr.  Pistoie,  pees'twd';  anc.  Pisto'ria 
or  Pistoh-ium.)  a town  of  'Tuscany,  province  of  Florence,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ombrone,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Florence, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  12.387.  It  is 
enclosed  by  ramparts  and  bastions,  defended  by  a strong 
citadel,  and  well-built,  having  wide  streets,  lined  by  an- 
tique houses.  Principal  public  buil  lings,  a cathedral,  and 
several  other  interesting  churches,  an  episcopal  palace, 
several  convents,  and  a fine  old  town-hall.  It  has  an  aca- 
demy, a museum  of  natural  history,  two  public  libraries, 
and  a theatre,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  silk  twist, 
leather,  iron  wire,  and  bars,  some  trade  in  cattle,  raw  silk, 
and  straw  hats.  Pistols  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  P stoja,  which  claims  the  invention  of  this  weapon ; 
it  has  still  considerable  manufiictures  of  fire-arms,  fine 
cutlery,  and  surgical  instruments. 

PISUERG.\,  pe-sw^R'gd.  a river  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile, 
rises  in  the  Cantabrian  .^lountains,  flows  mostly  S.S.W.,  and 
joins  the  Douro.  10  miles  below  Valladolid,  besides  which 
city,  Herrera  and  Torquemada  are  on  its  banks.  Length, 
140  miles,  in  a part  of  which  the  Canal  of  Castile  accompanies 
it  on  the  W.  Affluents,  the  Arlanzon  and  Esq uera  from  the 
E.,  and  Carrion  from  the  N.IV. 

Pl'T,  pit,  a river  of  Siberia,  rises  in  the  government  of 
Yeniseisk,  near  lat.  60°  N.,  and  Ion.  97°  E.,  flows  W.S.W.,  and 
joins  the  Yenisei  on  the  right,  70  miles  below  the  town  of 
Yeniseisk,  after  a course  of  240  miles. 

PITANGUI,  pe-tdng-ghee',  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas  Geraes,  110  miles  N.W.  of  Ouro  Preto,  nearly  2U00  feet 
above  sea-level.  Pop.  of  district,  5000. 

PI'T'CAIRNV,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  parish, 
and  1 mile  S.  of  Dunnit:g,  with  310  inhabitants. 

PITCAIRN,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth  parish  of 
Redgorton,  4 miles  W.N.W.  of  Perth,  on  the  Almond,  with 
260  inhabitants.  It  has  flour  and  spinning  mills,  and  a 
large  bleachfiela 
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PITCAITIN,  a post  township  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  New 
Yorli,  31  miles  S S.W.  of  Canton.  It  contains  a valuable  de- 
posit of  magnetic  iron  ore.  Pop.  577. 

PIT'CAlilN'  ISLAND,  a solitary  island  hi  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  lat.  25°  3'  &'  S.,  Ion.  1.30°  8'  W.  It  is  2^  miles  in  length, 
and  1 mile  in  breadth.  It  isof  volcanic  origin ; greatest  height, 
10  to  feet.  The  shores  rise  almost  perpendicular ; in  the  whole 
island  there  is  said  to  be  only  one  accessible  landing-place, 
at  Bounty  Bty.  Its  summit  is  clothed  with  a luxuriant 
verdure,  and  the  bases  of  its  lofty  cliffs  are  skirted  with 
thickly-branching  evergreens.  The  cocoa-nut,  plantain, 
banana,  banyan,  orange,  and  bread-fruit  trees  flourish;  and 
maize,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  sugarcane,  and  other  tropi- 
cal plants,  are  cultivated.  The  climate  is  healthful,  with 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  59°  to  89°  Fahrenheit.  Pit- 
cairn’s Island  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its  connection  with 
the  history  of  a remarkable  colony  founded  here  in  1790,  by 
the  mutineers  of  the  English  ship  Bounty,  and  consisting 
originally  of  9 British  sailors,  6 native  Tahitian  men,  and 
12  women.  In  1825,  35  years  from  the  first  settlement.  Cap- 
tain Beechey  found  here  a most  interesting  and  intelligent 
colony  of  66  persons.  Under  the  patriarchal  superinten- 
dence of  one  of  the  original  mutineers,  an  Englishman 
named  Adams,  the  children  had  been  educated  and  trained 
up  to  habits  of  industry  and  morality.  In  .luly,  1851,  the 
pop.  had  increased  to  160.  They  live  chiefly  on  yams,  pota- 
toes, and  other  vegetables,  which  they  raise  by  their  own 
labor.  Annually  a chief  magistrate  and  as.sistant  are  elected 
by  the  votes  of  the  community.  They  have  a church,  school, 
and  comfortable  cottages,  forming  a village.  The  average 
number  of  ships  which  annually  vi.sit  the  island  has  been 
for  some  years  about  10,  chiefly  American  whalers,  to  whom 
provisions  are  supplied  in  exchange  for  clothing,  &c.  The 
islanders  apeak  and  read  the  English  language,  are  of  an 
active,  robust  frame  of  body,  dark  complexion,  with  pleas- 
ing countenances, and  hospitable  and  engaging  dispositions. 
From  the  remains  of  burial-grounds,  the  island  would 
appear  to  have  been  occupied  by  inhabitants  at  a period 
antecedent  to  the  visit  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty, 
It  was  seen  by  Carteret  in  1767,  and  named  by  him  after 
one  of  his  officers. 

PITCIUCO.MBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

PITCIUCOTT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

PITCIUER,  a post-village  and  township  on  the  W.  border 
of  Chenango  co..  New  York,  and  on  Otselic  River,  16  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Norwich.  Pop.  1276. 

PITCHER  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Chenango  co..  New 
York,  about  125  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

PITCIUFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

PITCH  LANDING,  a post-village  of  Hertford  co..  North 
Carolina,  110  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Raleigh. 

PITCH'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

PIT'COMBB.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

PI  TEA,  (Pited.)  piPe-6,  a river  of  North  Srvedeu,  laens  of 
Umed  and  Pited,  enters  the  Gulf  of  B(<thnia  near  Pited, 
after  a S.E.  course  of  180  miles. 

PITEA,  (Pited,)  the  northernmost  and  largest  laen  or  pro- 
vince of  Sweden,  between  lat.  65°  and  67°  8'  N..  and  Ion.  15° 
15'  and  20°  10'  E.,  having  W.  and  N.  the  Norwegian  provinces 
of  Nordland  and  Fiiimark,  and  on  the  E.  Hu.ssian  Lapland 
and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Area,  32.950  .stjuare  miles.  Pop. 
46,767.  The  Lainio  and  Torned  Rivers  form  its  boundary  on 
the  side  of  Russia;  the  other  rivers  .are  the  l.iuled  and  Pited, 
and  it  contains  numerous  bikes.  After  I’ited.  its  principal 
villages  are  Luled,  Nid-Kalix,  Jockmock,  Quickjock,  and 
Gellimara.  Its  N.  part  is  called  Pitea-Ijapprnark. 

Pl'I'EA,  (Pited,)  a seaport  town  of  North  Sweden,  capital 
of  a bun,  on  the  Pited,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
110  miles  N. N.E.  of  Ume.d.  Pop.  1400.  It  has  a convenient 
harbor  and  several  ship-building  docks. 

PITECCIO,  pe-t6Ucho,  (anc.  Piticcium?)  a village  of  Tus- 
cany, above  the  Ombrone.  5 miles  N.  of  Pistoja.  Pop.  1600. 

PETEGLIO,  pe-t,dPyo,  a village  of  Tuscany,  20  miles  N.W. 
of  Pi.stoja.  Pop.  3195. 

PITHECUSA.  See  Ischia. 

PITHIVIERS,  pee'tee've-iV,  a town  of  Fr.ance,  department 
of  Loiret,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Orleans.  Pop.  3803.  It  has 
manufactures  of  almond-cakes  and  other  confectionary,  and 
a trade  in  saffron,  silk,  and  honey. 

PUT,  peeffee,  a disti-ict  of  Thibet,  among  the  West  Hima- 
layas, belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  bounded  E.  by  the 
Chinese  territories,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Parang. 

ITTIC,  pee-tikt,  written  also  PETIC.  a town  of  the  Mexi- 
can Confederation,  state  of,  and  on  the  Sonora,  95  miles  S.IV'. 
of  Arispe,  and  an  entrepOt  for  goods  imported  through 
Guayimis,  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  Pop.  5900. 

PITIGLIANO,  pe-teel-ydhio,  a town  of  Tuscany,  province 
of  Sienna.  29  miles  E.S.E.  of  Grosetto.  Pop.  2o00. 

PITIjES^SIE,  a vill.age  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  parish  of 
Cults,  4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Cupar,  on  the  road  to  Kinghorn. 
Pop.  470. 

PITCMAN,  a po.st-office  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PITLMINSTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

PIT'.NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer,set. 
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PITRE,  peet’rt,  an  i.slet  in  the  Little  Cul-de-Sac.  a bay  of 
Guadeloupe,  in  the  French  West  Indie.s,  S.  of  Point-k-Pitie 

PITRES,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Eure,  7 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Louviers.  Pop.  1026. 

PITSCHEN,  pitchmen,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  33  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Gppein.  Pop.  1950.  It  has  Lutheran  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches. 

PlTfiSEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

PITSLUGO,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aber 
deen. 

PITSLIGO,  New,  a village  of  Scotland,  parish  of  Tyrie,  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Fraserburgh.  Pop.  in  1851,  1601. 

PITT,  a county  in  the  E.  cential  part  of  North  Carolina. 
Area  estimated  at  650  .scjuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Tar 
River  and  Contentny  Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly  level; 
the  soil  is  gener.ally  sandy.  The  county  was  formed  from 
Beaufort  as  early  as  1760,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  cele- 
brated William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham.  Capital, 
Greenville.  Pop.  16,080,  of  whom  7607  were  free,  and  847-3 
slaves. 

PITT,  or  MAKIN,  ml-keen^,  an  island  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  one  of  the  Gilbert  Islands,  in  lat.  3°  20'  43"  N.,  Ion. 
172°  57'  E. 

PIT'TENWEEM^,  a roy.al.  parliamentary,  and  municipal 
burgh,  seaport  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Edin- 
burgh. Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in  1851,  1450.  Its 
harbor  is  small;  and  fishing  and  fish-curing  are  nearly  the 
only  occupations  caialed  on.  'The  burgh  unites  with  St. 
Andrew’s,  the  two  Anstruthers.  Crail,  Cupar,  and  Kilien- 
ny,  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

PITl’HE.M.  pitPeni,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  5100. 

Pl'l’tTlNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  and  SJ  milef 
E.N.E.  of  Durham,  with  a station  on  the  Durham  and  Sun- 
derland Railway. 

ITTTLMANSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Taylor  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

ITTTOMACHA.  piUto-m.i'Kd,  a village  of  Austria,  In 
Croatia,  12  miles  from  Bettovar.  I’op.  1919. 

PITT  RIVER  rises  in  Shasta  co.,  in  the  N.  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, near  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  running  in  a 
general  S.W.  course,  falls  into  Sacramento  River  about  10 
miles  N.  of  Shasta  City. 

PITT’S  AIUTIIPEIVAGO,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the 
coast  of  British  North  America,  is  mostly  between  lat.  5.3° 
and  54°  N..  Ion.  130°  W.  Pitt’s  Island,  the  largest  of  the 
group,  is  about  75  miles  in  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 
Several  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  have  this  name. 

PITTg/BOROUGH.  a post-village,  capital  of  Chatham  co., 
North  Carolina,  34  miles  W.  of  Raleigh,  and  a few  miles  W. 
of  Haw  River.  It  contains  a court-house  recently  built,  2 
or  3 churches,  an  academy,  and  several  .stores. 

PITTStBORDiJGH,  a post-office,  Calhoun  co..  Mi.ssi.ssippi. 

ITTTSBOROUGII.  a post-village  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indian.a, 
on  Whitelick  Creek,  19  miles  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Pl'TTSTlURG,  a post-township  of  Coos  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. 135  miles  N.  bv  E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  413. 

PITTSBURG,  or  PITTSBURGH,*  a city,  port  of  entry,  and 
seat  of  ju.stice  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongaliela  Rivei-s.  which  liere  form 
the  Ohio,  .3.57  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  477  N.E.  by  E.  of 
Cincinnati.  1174  E.N.E.  of  St.  Loui.s,  and  223  N.W.  of 
Washington.  Lat.  40°  32'  N.,  Ion.  8U°  2'  W.  The  site  com- 
prises the  triangular  plain  enclosed  by  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  Rivers,  Grant’s  Hill,  and  several  other  eleva- 
tions. which  terminate  the  plain  on  the  E.  The  general 
outline  and  many  other  features  of  this  city  bear  a striking 
resemblance  to  the  lower  part  of  New  York.  Along  the 
Monongahela  the  streets  were  laid  out  ,at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  extend  either  parallel  or  per])endicular  to 
the  river.  The  same  plan  was  also  adopted  on  the  Alleghany 
side,  by  which  arrangement  the  cross  sti-eets  meet  obli(}uoly 
a few  squares  S.  of  tlie  latter  stream.  'The  space  included 
within  these  limits  was  found  insufficient  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  rapidly  increasing  population,  which  .soon 
extended  itself  to  the  opposite  shores.  Here  have  sprung 
up  several  large  and  flourishing  towms.  the  most  important 
of  which  .are  Alleghany  City  and  Manchester,  situated  di- 
rectly opposite  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  River  with  the 
Ohio,  and  Birmingham,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Monongahela. 
In  commeicial  and  social  interests,  all  the.se  are  identical 
with  the  city  proper;  and  we  should  do  Pittsburg  injustice 
not  to  consider  them  as  a part  of  the  same  community. 


* It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  h should  be  omitted  in  the  termination 
of  all  American  names  of  this  class  (as  Harrisburo,  Pittsburu,  Wii.- 
LIAMSBURO),  not  merely  because  it  is  useless,  but  because  it  is  liable 
to  mislead  the  reader  in'  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  such  names.  It 
is  a fact,  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  the  h in  burgh,  wherever 
this  occurs  in  European  names,  is  added  for  the  express  purpose  of  in- 
dicating that  this  affix  is  to  be  pronounced  in  two  ayllaUes.  Not  only 
is  the  burgh  in  Eui.nburoh,  Jkdburbh,  and  Koxburoh,  to  be  pro- 
nounced bur'rflh,  but  when  Hamboro  (the  fatuous  free  town  of  Ger- 
many) is  written  with  the  final  h,  it  is  intended  .o  be  Cilled  “ llam'bur- 
rtih.”  which  pronunciation,  corresponding  nio  e neaily  tha:  ours  f« 
the  native  German,  was  formerly  very  commot  m £ni  IabiI. 
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The  aite  of  the  city  is  a natural  amphitheatre,  being  en- 
virontH-l  on  all  sides  by  beautiful  hills,  rising  from  400  to  500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio,  and  filled  with  coal,  iron, 
and  limestone,  the  woiking  of  which  into  articles  of  utility 
constitutes  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  These 
hills  are  not,  except  in  a few  instances,  precipitous,  and 
from  their  slopes  and  peaks  afford  a series  of  rich  and  varied 
landscapes.  The  scenery  is  in  a most  interesting  manner 
strengthened  in  color  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  con- 
tinues to  the  very  summits.  There  is  notl  Vng  of  barren- 
ness visible;  vegetation  in  the  forests,  meadows.,  fields, 
ondiards,  and  guldens,  exhibits  one  panorama  of  abundance 
and  beauty. 

Pittsburg  i.s  handsomely  built,  principally  of  brick,  and  in 
theea-stern  section  contains  many  beautiful  residences.  In- 
deed. no  more  defightful  place  of  residence  could  be  fiund 
than  this,  were  it  not  for  the  disagreeable  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  use  of  bituuiiuons  coal.  From  innumer- 
able chimneys  are  belched  forth  dense  volumes  of  smoke, 
which  fill  the  air  for  miles  around,  .soiling  the  garments  of 
persons  in  the  streets?,  and  discoloriug  the  buildings,  giving 
them  a dark  and  sooty  appearance. 

.'buiy  of  the  public  edifices  of  this  city  are  splendid  speci- 
mens of  architecture.  Of  these,  however,  our  limits  will 
permit  us  to  mention  only  a few.  The  court-house,  occupy- 
ing the  summit  of  Grant’s  Hill,  is  a mas.sive  stone  structure 
of  the  Grecian  Doric  order,  1(15  feet  long  and  100  feet  deep, 
adorned  in  front  with  a portico.  The  dome,  which  is  37  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  ba.se,  and  14S  feet  from  the  ground,  affords 
a view  in  the  highest  degree  varied  and  picture.sque.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  building  was  about  $200,000.  The  new 
custom-house,  at  the  corner  of  Smithfield  and  Fifth  streets, 
is  a large  building  of  freestone,  in  the  Grecian  style,  just 
completed  at  a cost  of  $115,000.  It  contains  an  apartment 
for  the  cit.y  post-office,  in  addition  to  those  approiiriated  to 
the  business  of  the  United  states  customs.  Pittsburg  has 
one  of  the  finest  hotels — the  Monongahela  House — in  the 
United  States,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is  a costly  brick 
edifice,  square,  six  stories  high,  and  extends  from  Smith- 
field  street  to  Water  street,  fronting  the  Monongahela  River. 
Two  fine  market-houses  have  recently  been  erected,  one  Oi 
which  contains  a hall  for  public  use,  from  200  to  250  feet 
lone:  and  about  100  feet  wide.  There  are  numerous  other 
buildings  de.serving  of  notice,  among  which  is  the  Pittsburg 
Theatre,  a large  edifice,  with  a very  handsome  front.  The 
Mfestern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  is  located  in  Alle- 
ghany City,  fronting  on  Ohio  street.  It  i.?  an  immense 
stone  building,  in  the  ancient  Norman  style,  and  cost,  at 
the  time  of  its  erection  in  1827,  $183,000.  In  front  is  a 
fine  lawn.  The  United  States  Arsenal  at  Lawrenceville,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Alleghany  River,  about  2^  miles  above 
Pittsburg,  is,  a very  handsome  stone  edifice,  euclo.sed  by 
spacious  and  beautifully  ornamented  grounds. 

There  are  (1865)  in  Pittsburg.  Rirmingbain.and  Alleghany 
above  1-30  cliurclies;  of  vvliicli  10  are  Baptist,  16  Catholic,  10 
Epi.'Copal,  9 Lutheran,  33  .Methodist,  and  39  Presbyterian: 
the  remainder  being  di.stributed  among  the  smaller  sects. 
More  than  100  of  the  above  churcln'S  belong  to  Pitt.sburg. 
Many  of  these  are  choice  specimens  of  architectural  beauty. 
Tlie  Catholic  cathedral,  at  the  corner  ot  Gratit  and  Kiflli 
streets,  near  the  cunrt-house.  is  a uiagnificc-nt  iu  ick  edifice, 
adorned  with  a lofty  spire.  St.  Peter’s  Church,  (Uitiscoiiiil.) 
als<;  ^itu^lted  on  Grant  street,  opjiosite  the  court-house,  is  a 
fine  Gothic  stntciure,  similar  to  St.  Mark's  Cliurch.  Locitst 
street.  Philadelpliia.  Occii{)ying  the  summit  of  Grant’s  Hill, 
these  cliurthe.s  and  (he  coiirt-liouse  are  imposing  objects  to 
one  iipiirotiching  the  city  frotii  the  Ohio. 

The  principal  benevolent  institittions  are  the  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, undet  (he  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  with  a 
spacious  Imilding  at  the  head  of  Stevenson  street;  the 
\Vestei  ii  Pennsylvitnia  Hospital,  a flue  brick  edifice,  in  the 
E.  jiart  of  Alleghany  City;  it  has  a well  conducted  depart- 
ment for  the  insane  at  Dixmont,  8 miles  from  the  city;  a 
United  States  Marino  Hospital;  the  Home  for  the  Frieiui- 
le.s.--;  the  Church  iloine,  de.signed  chiefly  as  a home  fur 
children  of  all  denomination.s.  The  House  of  Iiidnstry, 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  has  a finely  situated 
and  spacious  Imilding  in  Washington  street,  in  Alleghany 
City;  the  I’ittsburg  Infirmary,  at  the  coi'uer  of  Roberts 
and  Peed  streets;  and  the  Reman  ( atholic  Or|di:iii  Asylum; 
also  a House  of  Refuge,  with  a capacity  for  4.50  inmates. 

Among  the  literary  and  educational  institutions  may'  be 
aieiitioiKHl  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  and  ilie  Alle- 
ithany  City  '1  lieolugical  Seminary,  both  sitnati'd  in  Alkv 
jhaiiy  City.  The  Western  Univeisity  of  Pennsylvania, 
formerly  located  here,  was  destroyed  by  the  great  lire  of 
1845,  since  which  it  lias  ceased  to  e.sist.  W ithin  a few 
/ears  pa.st,  an  increased  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the 
subject  of  popular  eilucation.  There  are  now  upwaids  of 
00  ichoi'ls  ill  the  city,  and  nearly  an  ecjnal  number  in  (he 
snimrbs.  annually  attended  liy  some  20,000  There 

are  in  Pittsburg  from  15  to  20  newspaper  ollice.s. 

There  are  16  national  hanks  in  PittsLmrg,  with  a capital 
of  $T,700,000;  and  2 national  banks  in  Alleghany,  capital, 
^jOjOOO.  There  are  also  several  savings’  banks. 
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The  manufactures  of  Pittsburg  are  immense,  an?*  i-tpabif 
of  being  extended  almost  indefinitely.  Indeed,  there  are  no 
known  limits  to  the  elements  necessary  to  their  augraentt^^ 
tion.  Wool, coal,  ores, and  agricultural  resources  all  abouni 
in  thfe  utmost  profusion,  and  may  be  obtained  with  scarcely 
any  expenditure  of  labor  or  of  capital.  In  England  it  rev 
quires  an  immenseoutlay  of  capital  to  mine  coal,  wliicli  ther^ 
lies  from  500  to  2000  feet  below  the  surface ; but  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  enough  coal  to  turn  all  the  machinery  even 
constructed  may  bii  found  in  rich  bed.s  underlying  the  hi/ls 
at  an  elevation  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  country.  I. 
is  reached,  after  a few  dollars’  outlay,  by  horizontal  drifts, 
not  perpendicular  shafts;  and  the  mines  thus  ojiened  are 
sdf-tirainivg  and  sdf-vadilatiug.  Din-ctly  across  from  Pitts- 
burg, the  coal  lie.s  200  feet  high  in  the  hills,  and  is  sent  down 
in  Cars  to  the  mills  and  foundries  located  along  their  base  at 
the  least  pos.sible  cost.  The  very  best  coal  used  for  generating 
* team  is  delivered  here  at  the  place  of  consumption  at  from 
fifty  cents  to  a dollar  and  a quarter  per  ton  of  2240  pounds. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  of  Alleghany  county, 
which  are  principally  situated  in  Pittsburg  or  in  the  vicinity, 
amounted  in  18C0  to  1191,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$20,531,-140,  and  eniidoyiiig  18,228  male  atul  2265  female 
hands,  and  lu-odncing  anmially  goods  valued  at  $26,563,379. 
There  were  24  uianuractorics  of  machinery,  steam-engines, 
&c.,  employing  a capital  of  $496,500,  and  815  haiuks,  yielding 
an  annual  product  valued  at  $1,031,968 ; 13  rolling-mills,  <tc., 
eniiiloyiiig  a caiiital  of  $3,380,000.  and  2323  hands,  and  jiro- 
duciiig  aiiimaliy  bar,  sheet,  and  railroad  iron  valued  at 
$3,761,083;  18  glass  work.s,  employing  a capital  of  $1,867,600, 
and  producing  glassware  and  window-glass  valued  at 
$2,075,143;  5 inamifactories  of  nails,  employing  a capital 
of  $1,250,000,  and  producing  cut  nails  valued  at  $1,140,800; 
52  fionring-niills,  employing  a capital  of  $452,500,  and  pro- 
ducing flour  and  meal  valued  at  .$1,335,741 ; and  5 cotton 
factories,  employing  a capital  of  $925,000,  and  1171  hands, 
and  producing  goods  valued  at  $1,076,333. 

There  were  in  Pittslmrg,  38  iron  foundries  with  machine 
shops,  turning  out  between  100  and  2u0  steam-engines  an 
nually.  The  whole  number  of  boilers  for  steam-engines 
maimfactured  in  the  city  amounted  to  near  500  yearlj',  each 
weighing  about  5000  pounds.  Of  these  foundries,  29  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $775,000,  consumed  19,275  tons  of  jiig 
iron  annually  in  the  production  of  mill-gearing,  cotton  and 
sugar  mills  and  presses,  copper-mining  machiiiery,  railroad 
castings,  chilled  wheels,  shafts,  metallic  burial  cases,  ma- 
chines for  punching,  drilling,  and  planing  iron,  &c.,  &c. ; also 
locks,  coffee  mills,  scales,  Ac. 

One  of  the  hu  gest  establishments  is  the  Fort  Pitt  W’orks, 
w hich  in  l.s53  consumed  3225  tons  of  pig  and  w'rought  iron, 
producing,  among  other  things,  10  blast  cylinders,  10  first- 
class  steam-engines,  and  15(3  freight  cars.  Several  iron 
steamers  have  been  built  at  these  works;  and  from  1842  to 
1847  there  were  cast,  bored,  and  mounted  here  633  cannon, 
w'eighing,  in  all,  1787  tons,  and  22,189  shot  and  shell. 
During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  there  w'ere  manufactured 
here  several  of  the  largest  cannon  that  have  ever  iieen 
made. 

TJie  total  amount  of  pig  iron,  blooms,  and  scraps  con- 
sumed in  the  city  in  1853  is  estimated  as  follows; — For 
steam-engine  foundries,  9250  tons;  other  fomidrie.s,  19,275 
tons;  and  rulliiig-mills,  98,850  tuns;  total,  127,375  tons. 

The  people  of  Pittsburg  are  largely  interested  in  the  copper- 
mines  of  Lake  Superior.  (Jf  16  copper-mining  companies, 
whose  aggregate  capital  was  divided  into  162.000  shares, 

102.000  shares,  valued  at  $1,313,750,  were  owned  in  this 
city — the  greatest  number  owned  in  any  one  company  being 

15.000  shares,  and  the  least  number.  2000.  One  co|)per- 
smelting  establishment,  consuming  lOOO  tons  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior ore  annually,  is  in  operation  in  I’ittsliurg,  and  has  in 
connection  with  it  a large  copper-rolling  mill  and  an  exten- 
sive brass  foundry.  There  were  also  8 other  factories  for 
working  copjier,  and  5 se)iarate  brass  fouudrii^s.  There  is 
here  an  e.«tablishment  called  the  “ Eagle  Steel- Works.”  with 
3 converting  furnaces.  5 heating  furnaces,  and  18  sntelting 
furnaces,  for  the  manufacture  of  east  steel  of  all  varieties. 

There  w'ere  13  heavy  blacksmitliiiig  forges,  with  a capital 
of  $400,0110,  producing  railroad  axles,  steamboat  shafts,  sugar 
mills,  bridge-work.  &c. ; 4 large  faetorit*s.  making  aunually 
1600  fire-proof  safes,  besides  iron  shutters,  vault  doors.  Ac.; 
6 establishments  using  steam  in  the  man ufacture  of  axes, 
cross-cut  saws,  foi-ks  and  other  aei ieuUural  implements;  3 
factories  making  vices,  cotton  and  tobacco  screws,  planing 
maebiiies,  Ac. ; I (‘stablisliinent  turning  out  from  5 to  7 tons 
of  spikes  daily:  2 extensive  establishments  man ufacturiug 
railroad  scales,  coffee  and  ])aint  mills,  locks.  Ac.:  2 rille-barre) 
factories;  4 large  white-lead  faetoi’ics;  3 soda  factmies,  pro- 
ducing 1500  tons  of  soda  yearly;  3 linseed-oil  mills,  yield- 
ing annually  1500  barrels  of  oil ; 2 chemical  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid;  3 flouring  mills, 
witli  19  run  of  stone,  turning  out  yearly -360.0013  barrefeof 
flour:  and  5 large  ostablishmeuts  for  making  crackers  and 
pilot-bread. 

On  the  Alleghany  River  and  its  tributaries  are  numerous 
salRworks;  and  iu  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  are  now  ii’ 
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'Hwralion  abo,  t 40  wells,  each  producing  from  6000  to  30,000 
budieJs  if  waU  anunally.  There  are  also  about  70  other  salt- 
well>^  nor  worl,  ed. 

Ttiere  v;ert^  in  Pittsburg  and  the  vicinity  in  June,  18^4,  10 
flint  or  ciystal  glass  factories,  with  I'l  furnaces,  all  in  opera- 
tion day  and  night;  14  window  and  plate-glass  furnaces, 
atinuallj  pi'odacing  145  000  boxes  of  glass,  worth  about 
I'lSii.OitO  and  17  factories  turning  out  176.000  boxes  of  gla.ss 
bottles,  flasks,  phials.  &c..  worth  $385,000;  besides  8 win- 
dow-glass and  1 bottle  factory,  out  of  blast.  There  were  5 
cotton  factories,  employing  1350  operatives,  who  work  671 
looms  and  20,300  spindles,  producing  from  6,350.000  pounds 
of  cotton,  cloth,  yarn,  carpet  chains.  &c.,  to  the  value  of 
31.231,000  annually.  About  200  looms  were  to  be  added  the 
ensuing  season. 

There  were  also  in  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity  in  1854,  44 
breweries,  (17  employing  steam.)  which  consumed  annuall,^ 
3.")0,000  bushels  of  barley  and  200,000  poundsof  hops;  21  recti- 
fying distilleries,  which  prepare  for  market  over  40  000  bai  rels 
of  whisky  per  annum ; 7 large  steam  tanneries,  arid  a number 
of  sm.aller  ones;  13  steam  planing  mills,  with  a capital  of 
$2ijO.COO;  13  steam  saw  milks,  producing  20,000.0  )0  feet  of 
lumber  yearly;  7 large  carriage  factories,  annually  turning 
out  1200  omnibuses,  cciaches,  <fee. ; 2 very  extensive  wagon  fac- 
tories: several  largeand  15  smaller  establishments  for  making 
cabinet  ware;  6 pa  per  mills.  6 rope  walks,  and  3 extensive  esta- 
blishments for  sawing  and  dressing  stone.  There  were  also  a 
great  number  of  establishments,  not  included  in  the  above, 
for  making  nuts,  bolts,  iron  and  copper  rivets,  spikes,  brads, 
tacks,  cards  used  in  cotton  and  woollen  machinery,  oil, 
candies,  window  shades,  oil  cloths,  woollen  goods,  sickles, 
surgical  and  surveying  instruments,  chandeliers,  lamps, 
Venetian  blinds,  ear.then  and  stone  ware.  &c.  &c. 

According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  819  manufac- 
tori.‘s  in  Pittsbui'g,  and  120  in  Alleghany  City,  employing 
10.253  hands,  and  produi  ing  goods  to  the  value  of $11. 883, 427. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
manufactures  of  Pittsburg  in  1851  amounted  in  value  to 
$20,970,338.  Owing  to  the  almost  unexampled  low  stage  of 
water  in  the  Ohio,  rendei’ing  it  unnavi-able  for  five  months, 
the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  pressure  in  the  money  mar- 
.<et,  and  other  causes,  business  of  all  kinds  was  much  less 
active  than  in  previous  yeai'S.  In  1840  there  were  in  opera- 
tion in  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany  City  32  furnaces  and  forges, 
with  a capital  of  $1,437,000.  The  total  capital  then  em- 
pl  )yed  in  manufactures  was  stated  at  $2,784,594. 

'i’be  consumption  of  coal  in  Pittsburg  for  1854,  is  estimated 
as  follows : — 


Busliels. 

Dotnestic  uses li.0i)0,000 

Rclliiig  iniU.s 6.375.000 

t’uiiiiiii'ies .540.000 

Glass  hou.ses 600,000 

Kiigiiie  and  machine 

sliops 600.000 

Cotton  factories 100.000 


Bushels. 

Brought  forward 20,t'15,000 

Gas  works  (two  ) 200.000 

Public  buildings 1.50.000 

Miscellaneous  engines..  900.000 
Steamboats 840,000 


Total  consumption 22,30;5,000 


E.xported  from  Pittsburg  to  other  places 14,403,000 


Total  amount  in  bushels 36,708.000 

Total  amount  in  tons 4,311,033 


The  principal  harbor  of  Pittsburg  is  furnished  by  the 
Monongahela  River,  which  has  a greater  dejith  of  water  than 
the  Alleghany.  The  Ohio  i.s  navigable  to  the  continence  of 
these  streams  for  boats  of  light  draught,  except  at  short 
pei’iods  of  very  dry  seasons,  and  a few  days  of  the  severest 
winters.  It  is  not  navigable,  however,  for  boats  of  the 
largest  class  during  any  considerabte  portion  of  the  year. 
The  steamboats,  therefore,  constructed  at  Pittsburg,  are 
adapted  to  the  lowest  possible  draught  of  water,  in  order 
that  they  may  transact  business  even  during  the  dry  sea- 
son. The  commerce  of  the  port  is  very  extensive.  Commu- 
nicating with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  by  means  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  connected  by 
railways  and  canals  with  the  great  lakes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Philadelphia  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  other.  Pitts- 
burg is  not  only  the  great  entrepot  for  the  entire  trade  of 
Pennsylvania  with  the  West,  but  merchandise  to  a large 
amount  from  New  York,  destined  for  the  cnies  along  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  annually  passes  through  this  empo- 
rium. Beside.s  its  other  great  advantages,  Pittsbui'g  is 
about  to  derive  important  henelits  from  numerous  railways 
which  will  soon  go  into  operation  in  various  portions  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  Pittsburg  and  Olean  Railroad,  which  will  communi- 
cate with  .some  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  the  state. 
To  connect  with  this  route,  another  road  is  about  to  be  con- 
structed from  Buffalo  to  Olean,  thereby  connecting  the 
western  termini  of  the  Pennsylvania  canals  with  the  west- 
ern termini  of  the  New  York  canals,  and  the  head  of  Ohio 
navigation  with  the  great  port  at  the  eastern  terminus  of 
navigation  on  Lake  Krle.  When  the  various  railroads  now 
In  progress  are  completed.  Pittsburg  will  be  the  terminus  of 
nine  distinct  and  independent  routes,  of  which  five  will  be 
trunk  lines. 

The  trade  of  Pittsburg  is  facilitated  by  numerous  rail- 
roads, which  connect  it  with  Philailelphia  via  Harrisburg, 
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Article-s. 

1852. 

1847. 

1846. 

Cotlon 

.lbs.. 

1,670.922 

1,0.56, 138 

1,000.971 

Hemp 

1,165,0.57 

3,311,618 

1. '287.886 

Tobacco,  iinnianiifactiired 

.lbs.. 

20.490.918 

14.777,0.59 

‘24,6!)6.742 

Grocerie.s 

.lbs. . 

1,724,070 

1.978,82. 

1,571.889 

Hardware,  cutlery 

.Ib.s.. 

43.S.669 

246,897 

2:19, 363 

Iron,  pig 

“ ca.sting.? 

•lbs.. 

• lbs.. 

16,557,572 

607,995 

65,.5:i7 

250,910 

1 2,675,341 

“ blooms 

.lbs. . 

411,6:0 

1:1.8:16 

33.3,702 

Cast  steel 

.lbs.. 

7,.264,4.86 

549.416 

319.7.36 

Lead 

• lbs.. 

5.000 

188,078 

325,085 

Nails  aud  spikes 

.lbs.. 

3.0.8:1.0:16 

51,760 

82,7.32 

Bacon 

39,586.694 

12,713.4'27 

21,661, '.'.36 

Beef  and  pork 

10.367 

41 ,225 

19,620 

Butter 

4.34,495 

747.645 

800.:  65 

Flour 

.bbls. 

297,940 

156,412 

Lard  and  lard-oil 

• lbs.. 

5,995,693 

5,319.:178 

2,9  9.-86 

Tallow 

.lbs.. 

865,509 

62,946 

•291,313 

with  Erie,  Chicago.  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Columbus  (Ohio), 
Kittanning,  Connellsville,  &c.  It  is  the  W.  terminu.s  of  tne 
Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  357  miles  long,  ami  the  E. 
terminu.s  of  the  Pittsburg, Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad, 
468  miles  long.  It  is  also  a terminus  of  tlie  following  rail- 
roads: the  Alleghany  Valley  (which  is  opened  to  Kittan- 
ning), the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  (which  extends  to 
Unioutown,  72  miles),  the  Pittsburg,  Colmnhus  and  Ciiiein- 
nati,  and  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  150  miles 
long. 

Pittsburg  is  probably  the  greatest  oil  market  in  the 
world.  There  were  received  from  oiiening  of  navigation  in 
March  to  December  13,  1865,  884,730  barrels.  Half  (or 
more)  of  the  oil  of  tlie  Venango  region  comes  to  Pittsburg. 
Fully  30  first-class  passenger  steamers,  plying  between  oil 
City  and  Pittsburg,  are  engaged  in  the  oil  business  wholly. 
There  are  (I860)  159  steamboats  oxvnod  in  Pittsburg.  The 
coal  mined  near  Pitt.slmrg  in  1864  amounted  to  48,462,966 
bushels,  of  which  18,921,399  were  consumed  in  Pittsburg; 
the  rest  was  shipped  down  tlie  river. 

Tlie  aggregate  tonnage  of  Pittsburg  (enrolled  and  licensed) 
in  1863  amounted  to  72,907  tons,  of  wliich  49,056  was  em- 
jiloyed  in  steam  navigation.  In  steam  tonnage,  therefore, 
Pittslmrg  is  the  third  city  in  the  Union,  being  surpassed 
only  by  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  January  1,  lfc54,  the 
steam  tonnage  of  the  port  is  stated  at  75,505  tons. 


A comparative  statement  exliibiting  a few  of  the  leading 
articles  exported  from  Pittsburg  by  canal  for  three  years : 


The  estimated  amount,  of  merchandise  arriving  and  de- 
parting from  Pittsburg  annually,  in  steam  and  keel  boalg 
by  the  Ohio  River,  is  740.460  tons,  in  addition  to  50.000  tons 
of  lumber,  and  847. 7(X)  tons  of  coal  in  barores  and  flat-boats, 
making  a total  tonnage  of  1,638.160.  The  manufactured 
goods  fabricated  at  Pittsburg,  and  exported  by  way  of  the 
river,  during  the  year  1854,  were  as  follows: — Iron  and 
nails  $7,500,000;  glass  and  glassware,  $2.050.000 ; castings, 
$700,030;  stoves.  $300,000:  springs  and  axles,  vices  and 
sprino-  .steel.  $566,000;  shovels,  forks,  picks,  axe.s.  Ac., 
$300,000;  lock.s.  latches,  scale.s.  Ac..  $3.50.000;  iron  safes, 
.$60,000;  steam  engines,  (exclusive  of  those  placed  in  boats 
there.)  sugar  and  cotton  mills.  Ac..  $500,000;  white  and  red 
litharge,  $640,000:  cotton  yarns,  sheetings.  Ac.,  $949,000; 
wagons,  carts,  wheel-barrows,  carriages.  Ac.,  $350,000; 
plouch.s  and  firming  implements.  $75,000;  furniture, 
$100,000;  salt  in  barrels.  $80,000;  soda  a.sh.  $130,000;  ale. 
porter,  beer.  Ac..  $150,000:  making  a total  of  $15,184,000  as 
the  value  of  manufiictnres  shipped  hy  the  Ohio  Itiv^r.  The 
value  of  lumber  sent  down  the  river  on  rafts  during  the 
5’ear,  was  $1,225,000:  and  the  amount  of  coal  shipped  by  the 
.same  channel.  23.738.906  bii.shels.  or  about  791. ‘296  tons. 
Owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  low  water,  the  trade  hy 
the  Ohio  was  much  less  than  in  former  years.  The  number 
of  arrivals  and  departures  at  the  port  annually  are.  of  first 
class  steamers  1712:  of  second  class  steamers  .3634;  and  of 
keel,  barges,  and  flatboats.  .3230;  making  an  aggregate  of 
8576.  During  the  year  1852  there  were  constructed  at  the 
various  yards  of  Pittsburg  no  less  than  69  steamers,  with  an 
aggregate  burden  of  15.000  tons.  Tn  185.3.  59  steamers  were 
built  here,  and  during  the  year  1854  thei'o  were  built  and 
registered  at  Pittsburg.  51  passenger  steamers,  of  11.004 
tons,  and  19  freight  and  towboats,  of  2793  tons,  making  a 
total  of  13.797  tons,  with  a carrying  capacity  of  25.000  tons. 
This  is  exclusive  of  8 hoat.s.  with  an  aggregate  of  .3500  ton.s. 
built,  hut  not  registered.  The  cost  of  all  these  h^ats  was 
$1,555,338.  For  many  years  past,  statistics  show  that  (here 
has  been  completed  at  the  Pittsburg  yards,  on  an  average, 
as  many  as  one  boat  a week,  or  52  annually,  all  of  which 
have  found  sufflcient  and  lucratlveemployment  on  the  river 
Owing  to  the  increased  facilities  of  cominunir-'ition.  the 
trade  of  Pitt.eburg  with  the  lakes  is  said  to  have  donhlen 
itself  every  year  from  18-14  to  18.53.  The  increase  of  trade 
within  the  last  year  or  two.  in  con.seqnenoe  of  the  opening 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railixiad,  has  been  equ.ally,  if  inoie 
remarkable 

Pittsburg  is  connected  with  Alleghany  t.lty  Ly  means 
of  three  substantial  bridges  on  piers,  and  a • usr  eu ‘•ion- 
aqueduct,  aud  by  a suspension-bridge  an  I steain  ferry 
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irith  liirmingham.  Water  of  the  purest  quality  is  intro- 
duced from  the  Alleghany  River.  The  reservoir,  occupying 
an  eminence  N.E.  of  the  court-house,  has  a greater  elevation 
probably  than  that  of  any  similar  reservoir  in  America, 
Deing  396  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  of  great 
capacity,  and  supplied  by  steam-power.  Gas,  manufactured 
from  bituminous  coal,  is  furnished  at  a comparatively  trifling 
eost,  for  lighting  the  city.  The  Alleghany  Cemetery,  on  the 
Alleghany  River  2 miles  above  Pittsburg,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  comprises 
no  acres,  tastefully  adorned,  and  enclosed  by  a wall  of  stone 
masonry. 

Pittsburg  is  divided  into  9 wards,  and  Alleghany  City 
into  4,  each  town  being  governed  by  a mayor  and  common 
council. 

Hidory. — Fort  Du  Quesne,  a French  trading  post,  erected 
in  1754,  formerly  occupied  the  site  where  Pittsburg  now 
stands.  In  1758,  an  English  expedition  marched  against 
this  post,  which  was  then  regarded  by  the  youthful  Wash- 
ington as  the  key  of  the  West.  An  advanced  detachment 
under  Captain  Grant  having  encamped  on  what  is  still 
called  Grant’s  Hill,  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  a party  of 
French  and  Indians  from  Fort  Du  Quesne.  But  on  the  ap- 
proach of  General  Forbes,  with  a force  of  6200  men,  the  dis- 
heartened garrison  set  fire  to  the  fort  and  descended  fh^. 
Ohio.  The  victorious  troops,  on  entering,  November  25th. 
by  genera)  acclamation  called  the  place  Pittsburg,  in  honor 
of  WTlliam  Pitt,  then  prime  minister  of  England.  The  town 
of  Pittsburg  began  to  bo  settled  in  1765.  It  became  a county 
town  in  1791,  was  incorporated  a borough  in  1804,  and 
chartered  as  a city  in  1816.  April  10,  1845,  a great  fire  con- 
sumed a large  part  of  Pittsburg,  causing  a destruction  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  $9,000,000.  Notwithstanding 
this  terrible  calamity,  the  city  has  continued  to  increase  in 
wealth  and  population  almost  beyond  parallel.  Pop.  in 
1810,  4768;  in  1820,  7248;  in  1830,  12,542;  in  1840,  21,115— 
(Alleghany  City  at  the  same  date,  had  10,089,  and  Birming- 
ham. 1554  inhabitants;)  pop.  of  the  city  proper,  in  1860, 
49.217 — Alleghany  City,  28,702 — Birmingham,  3742.  By  a 
local  census,  in  .January,  1853,  Pittsburg  and  its  suburbs 
contained  a population  of  110,241. 

PITTSBURG,  a post-village  of  .Johnson  co..  Arkansas. 

PITTSBURG,  a flourishing  village  of  Carrol  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Wabash  River,  opposite  Delphi.  It  has  great  wa'i  r- 
power.  produced  by  a dam  across  the  river,  and  contains  a 
foundry,  woollen  factory,  and  several  mills. 

PITTSBURG,  a po.st-village  of  Hickory  co.,  Missou  i. 
about  85  miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

PITTSBURG,  a post-village  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa,  on  tb  ^ 
fight  hank  of  Des  Moines  River,  78  miles  S.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

PITTS'FIELD,  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Sebasticook  River,  which  here  affords  a fine  water-power, 
and  on  the  railroad  in  course  of  construction  from  Bangor 
to  Waterville.  about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1495. 

PITTSFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Merrimack 
CO.,  New  Hampshire,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Concord.  It  h.as 
several  churches  and  a bank.  Pop.  of  the  township.  1838. 

PITTSFIELD,  a post-township  of  Rutland  co.,  Vermont, 
40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  493. 

PITTSFIELD,  a flourishing  post-town  of  Berkshire  co., 
Massachu.setts,  on  the  Western  Railroad,  at  the  N.  terminus 
of  the  Housatonic  Railroad,  and  the  S.  terminus  of  the 
Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  Railroad,  151  miles  W.  of  Bo.ston. 
and  49  miles  E.S.E.  of  Albany.  Lat.  42°  26'  55"  N..  Ion.  73° 
15'  36"  W.  It  is  delightfully  situated  at  an  elevation  of  up- 
wards of  a thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  is 
handsomely  laid  out  with  streets  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles.  In  the  centre  is  a fine  public  square,  on  which 
front  the  principal  hotels,  the  Berkshire  Medical  School,  a 
flourishing  infititution  founded  in  1823,  and  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  completed  in  1853.  The  latter  is  an 
elegant  stone  edifice,  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  South  Street 
Congregational  Church  is  also  a fine  building.  IMttsfield 
contains  8 churches,  viz.:  3 Congregafionab  2 Methodist,  1 
Baptist,  1 Episcopal,  and  1 Roman  Catholic;  2 banks,  a 
savings  institution,  3 insurance  companio.s,  a gaslight  com- 
pany, 4 newspaper  offices,  3 railroad  depots,  and  about  60 
stores.  The  Young  Ladie.s’  Institute,  a very  flourishing 
irnstitution,  occupies  3 handsome  edifice.s,  situate  in  the 
midst  of  spacious  and  beautifully  ornamented  grounds. 
The  manufactures  of  Pittsfield  are  extensive,  employing  a 
large  amount  of  capihil.  The  leading  articles  are  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  machinery,  railroad  cars,  fiiearnis,  &c. 
Incorporated  in  1761,  and  named  in  honor  of  William  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1840,  3747;  in 
1850,  5872,  and  in  1H6U.  804.5 

PITTSFIELD,  a post-township  of  Otsego  co..  New  York,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Unadilla  River,  86  miles  W.  of  Albany. 
Pop.  1480. 

'*UI.’TSFIELD,  a thriving  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Penn- 
K5^Ivania,  in  a township  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Big  Broken- 
Ktraw  Creek.  220  miles  N.W,  of  Harrisburg.  It  Ixas  been 
built  since  1840.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1085. 

PITTSFIELD,  a village  of  Henry  co.,  Georgia,  75  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 
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PITTSFIELD,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Lorain 
CO.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  West  Branch  of  Black  River 
Pop.  1115, 

PITTSFIELD,  a post-township  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michi- 
gan.* Pop.  1331. 

PITTSFIELD,  a post-village  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan 
about  40  miles  W.  bv  S.  of  Detroit. 

PITTSFIELD,  a neat  post-village  and  township,  capital 
of  Pike  CO.,  Illinois,  is  situated  on  a prairie.  70  miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Springfield.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rich  farming  coun- 
try, diversified  by  pi  airies  and  timbered  lands.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  several  churches,  and  2 newspaper  offices. 
Total  population,  2137. 

PITTSFIELD.a  township  of  Brown  co.. Wisconsin.  P.130. 

PITTS'FORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rutland  co., 
Vermont,  on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  45  miles 
S.W.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  manufactures  of  boots  and 
shoes,  woollen  goods,  carriages,  &c.  Pop.  of  the  township. 
1839. 

PITTSFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Monroe  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Rochester  and  Syra- 
cuse Railroad,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Rochester.  The  village  con- 
tains 3 or  4 churches,  and  several  warehouses.  Pop.  of  the 
tow'nship.  2028. 

PITTSFORD,  a township  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  Michigan  Southern  and  Indiana  Northern  Railroads,  10 
miles  from  Hillsdale.  Pop.  164C. 

PITTS^GROVE,  a post-township  of  Salem  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  55  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  939. 

PITT’S  ISLAND.  See  Pitt’s  Accmippl^go. 

PITT’S  LAKE,  in  the  S.  part  of  Orp'>’on.  near  118°  W.  Ion., 
and  42°10'N.  lat.  Length,  abotit  4'''  miles:  hreadth.  10  miles 

PITT’S  POINT,  a po.st-office  of  Bullitt  co..  Kentucky. 

PITT’S  STRAI'T,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  is  between 
the  islands  of  Salawatty  and  Battanta,  olf  the  N.W.  end  of 
Papua. 

PITTSfTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Kennebec  co., 
Maine,  on  the  E.  side  of  Kennebec  River,  opposite  Gardiner, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a fine  bridge  recently  con- 
.structed,  and  about  7 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  It  is 
noted  for  its  shipbuilding.  Pop.  2619. 

PITTSTON,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township  of 
Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna  River, 
9 or  10  miles  above  Wilkesbarre.  The  village  Ls  situated  in 
the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  rich  mines 
of  anthracite  coal.  It  owes  its  rapid  growth  chiefly  to  the 
mining  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  iron  business. 
Coal  and  produce  are  .shipped  at  this  place  on  the  West 
Branch  Canal.  It  has  a national  bank  and  a newspaper 
office.  A new  railroad  connects  Pittston  with  Wilkesbarre, 
Tcranton,  &c.  Pop.  of  the  township,  3682;  of  the  village, 
ahout  2000. 

PITTSTON  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vaui.a. 

FV^TCJTOWN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Renssalaer 
CO..  New  York,  on  the  Al’oany  Northern  Railroad,  22  miles 
N.E.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1717. 

PITTSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jer- 
sey. abor  t 8 miles  N.W.  of  FleLiington. 

PITTUTOWN,  a village  of  Bullitt  co.,  Kentucky,  at  the 
junction  of  Salt  River  with  its  Rolling  Fork,  60  miles 
W.S.W.  o,' Frankfort. 

PITTSl  LVA^NIA,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina,  ban  an  area  of  about  1000 
square  milos.  The  Staunton  Ri'vei'  forms  its  N.  boundary, 
the  Banister  River  flows  through  the  middle,  and  the  S, 
border  is  crossed  several  times  by  the  meanderings  of  the 
Dan.  The  suiface  is  diversified  by  valleys  and  hills,  and 
the  soil  is  ex  lelfent.  It  has  several  manufactories  of  cabinet- 
ware.  A mint' of  iron  ore  h.as  lately  been  opened  here,  and 
is  said  to  be  very  rich.  Limestone  is  abundant.  A railroad 
has  been  partly  constructed  from  Richmond  to  Danville,  the 
chief  town  of  the  county.  Organized  in  1767.  Capital,  Com- 
petition, or  Ch.iMam.  Pop.  32,104,  of  whom  17,764  were 
free,  and  14,340  slaves. 

PITTSYLVANIA  COURT-HOUSE.  &'««.'  Competition. 

PITV’USiE.  See  Formentera. 

PITZTH.YL.  pit.s't|l.  a village  of  T>"rol,  near  Imst,  in  a 
long  and  bleak  valley  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  1148. 

PIUGPUNENT,  pe-oog-pon-n5nt',  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
island  of  Majorca,  6 inile.s  W.  of  P.alina.  Pop.  lf.64. 

PIUNIIT,  pe-oon-yee',  or  LTVB.\MENTO.  If  vr^-mi^n'to.  a 
town  of  Rrazil,  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  58  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Formiga. 

PI  UR  A,  pe-ootrl,.  a river  of  Peru,  enters  the  Pacific  a ftei  a 
W.  course  of  about  120  mile.s. 

PIUHA,  a town  of  Peru,  capital  of  the  littoral  province 
of  its  own  n.ame,  in  the  department  of  Lib.irtad,  is  situa.''ed 
on  the  Plnra,  120  miles  N, N.W.  of  Lambayeque.  Pop.  Ow"  th'? 
province  in  1850,  76.332. 

PIVERONE,  pe-vA-ro/nA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States 
division  of  'furin,  province  of  Iviya.  Pop.  1668. 

PIVNICZNA  or  PIWNICZNA.  piv-L'eot'VnX,  .«  rUlagt  ol 
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Austrian  Poland  in  Galicia,  circle  of  Sandec,  on  the  Poprad, 
13  mile^  S of  Neu-Sandec.  Pop.  2156. 

PI.VLHlf.  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

PlZAllKA,  L\,  pe-thdR'Kd.  a villa'ie  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lusia. province,  and  about  15  miles  from  .Malaga.  Pop.  141)0. 

PI Z ECO  or  PIZEECO  See  Piseco. 

PIZZIGIIETTONE,  pit-.se-gh&t-tohiA,  a fortified  town  of 
Northern  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  12  miles  W.X.W.  of  Cremona, 
on  the  navigal)le  river  Adda.  Pop.,  including  the  suburb 
of  Gerra,  on  the  right  bai}k  of  the  river.  4000.  1 1 is  enclo.sed 

by  an  old  wall,  with  bastions  and  a deep  fosse,  and  entered 
by  two  gates. 

PIZZO.  pit^so.  a city  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra 
IT.,  district,  and  5 miles  N.E.  of  Monteleone,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Santa  Eufemia,  with  57(t0  inhabitants.  Murat,  the  ex-king 
of  Naples,  was  taken  prisoner  ami  shot  here  in  Oct(.ber,  1815. 

P1ZZ0FERR.A.T(),  pit-so-feR-aMo.  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Citra,  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lanciano.  P.  1030. 

PIZZOLT,  pit-so'lee.  a town  of  Najiles,  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra  II.,  district,  and  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Aquila.  on  a moun 
tain  in  the  East  Apennines,  and  having  3 churches,  a large 
monastery,  and  32ii0  inhabitants. 

PL.\RENNEC,  pld'b^u'n&k',  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Fiuistere,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Brest.  Pop.  in 
1852,  3752. 

PL.\CANTCA,  plit-k3,tne-kS,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  1.,  16  miles  N.E.  ofGerace.  Pop.  2000. 

PL.\CENCTA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Plasexcia. 

PLACENTIA,  a city  of  North  Italy.  See  Piacexza. 

PLACEN'TIA,  a seaport  town  of  Newfoundland,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  peninsula  extending  from  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  island,  in  about  lat.  47°  11'  30"  N.,  Ion.  53°  55'  W.  The 
haibor  has  31  fathoms  of  water;  and  on  either  side  of  its 
entrance,  which  is  not  more  than  CO  fiithoms  across,  stands 
a fort. 

PLACENTIA  B.A.Y,  a deep  inlet  on  the  S.  coast  of  New- 
foundland. 75  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  60  miles  in  breadth 
at  its  entrance  between  Capes  St.  Marie  and  Chapeau  Rouge. 

PLACER,  pia-.saiii/,  or  PLACEL,  pld-s&l'.  a Spanish  word 
signifying  literally,  a “layer  of  sand,  pebbles,  &c.  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  or  river.”  .More  fre(iuently.  however,  it 
is  used  to  denote  the  layers  of  sand,  earth,  itc.  formed  by 
the  washings  of  a river,  and  containing  deposits  of  gold  or 
other  metal. 

PL.^CER,  pl^-sair^  a county  towards  the  N.  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, bordering  on  Utah,  has  an  area  of  about  12U0  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  IVIiddle  Fork  of  Ame- 
rican River,  and  on  the  N.  by  Bear  River.  The  surface  in 
the  E.  part  is  uneven,  being  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
or  Snowy  Range.  The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation 
in  1852  Mas  679.  Gold  is  abundant,  and  capital  amounting 
to  upward  of  $1,406,000  is  invested  in  mining,  principally 
for  this  precious  metal.  Named  from  the  “placers”  which 
it  contains.  Capital- Auburn.  Pop.  13,270. 

PLACERES,  pll-sa'r&s,  a village  in  the  interior  of  New 
Mexico,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  liio  del  Norte. 

PL.\CER  MOUNTAI.N,  in  the  interior  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  about  20  miles  S.W.  of  Santa  Fe.  Lat.  about 
35°  25'  N.,  Ion.  106°  20'  W. 

PLACER  s ILLE.  the  laipital  of  El  Dorado  co..  California, 
18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sacramento.  It  is  chiefly  a mining  set- 
tlement. Pop.  2466.  See  Appendix. 

PL.\D'DA  or  PLAD.a.  a low  rocky  island  of  Scotland,  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  off  the  S.  end  of  the  island  of  Arran. 
M'ith  a light-house,  in  lat.  55°  25'  33"  N.,  Ion.  5°  7'  \V., 
having  two  fixed  light.s,  77  and  130  feet  above  the  sea. 

PL.\IN,  plin,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

PLAIN,  a tov/nship  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1392. 

PLAIN,  a township  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  23)02. 

l^LAIN,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Wayne  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  2063. 

PLAIN,  a town-ship  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1300. 

PLAIN,  a township  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1343 

PLAIN E,  plAn  or  plAn,  a river  of  France,  department  ot 
Vo.sges.  joins  the  Meurthe.  Length,  15  miles. 

PLAI.NE,  a village  of  Fr.-.nce,  department  of  Vosges,  13 
miles  N.E.  of  St.  Die.  Pop.  i9.35. 

PLAIN  E-II AUTE,  pl,\n  hot.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Cotes-du-Nord.  arrondissement  of  ; t.  Brieuc.  P('p.  2052. 

PL.4INFAING.  plJ\N“'f^N<=^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Vosges,  on  the  Meurthe,  arrondissement  of  St.  Die. 
Pop.  in  1852.  4110. 

PL.AIN'Fl  ELD.  a post-towmship  of  Sullivan  co..  New 
Hampshire.  50  miles  N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1620. 

PLAI.NFIELD.  a post-village  and  township  of  Washing- 
ton CO.,  Vermont,  on  Onion  lUver.  about  8 miles  E.  of -Mont- 
,)(dier.  It  lias  some  manufactures  of  carriages,  furniture. 
**ljd  starch.  Pop.  822. 

I’LAINFIELD.  a post-tOMn.ship  of  TIamp.shire  co..  Massa- 
chusetts, 110  miles  Sv.  by  N’.  of  Boston.  It  contains  a tou  n- 
hou.se.  2 chun  hes,  and  2 stores,  and  uas  some  mauu&ctures 
of  boxes,  broom-handles,  palm-leaf  hats,  &c.  Pop.  630. 

PI.AINFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  1\  indham 
f ''.Connecticut,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Pi'ovidenco  Hai  t- 
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ford  and  Fishkill  Railroad,  and  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
Railroad.  16  miles  N.E.  of  Noru-ich.  It  has  an  academy  and 
manufactures  of  muslins,  cotton  goods,  &c.  Total  population 
3665. 

PLAINFIELD,  a post-township  of  Otsego  co..  New  York, 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Cooperstown.  Pop.  1354. 

PLAINFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Union  co., 
New  Jersey,  on  Green  Brook,  and  on  the  C/cntral  Railroad, 
20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ncuvark,  and  11  miles  N.  of  New  Bnnis- 
M'ick.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  surronnded  by  a rich 
farming  country.  It  contains  7 or  8 churches,  belonging 
to  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Fri('nds,  "and 
Seventh-day  Baptists;  2 boarding  scliools,  a national  bank, 
and  several  hat  factories.  One  or  tM'o  news])apers  are 
published  here.  Laid  out  in  1735.  Population  in  1860, 
3224. 

PLAINFIELD, a post-office,  Cumberland  co,,  Penn.sylvania, 

PLAINFIELD,  a township  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1662. 

PL.AINFIELD,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Virginia. 

PLAINFIELD,  a post-village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio,  on 
Wills  Creek.  80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

PL.AINFIELD,  a township  of  Allegan  co..  Dlichigan. 

PLAINFIELD,  a township  of  Kent  co..  Michigan.  Pop. 
1240. 

PL.4INFIELD,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co.,  Michigan, 

PL.VIN FIELD,  a post-village  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  where  it 
cro.sses  White  Lick  Creek,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 
Pop.  about  300. 

PLAINFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Will  co., 
Illinois,  155  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1725. 

PLAIN  GROVE,  a post-office,  Lawrence  co..  Pennsylvania. 

PLAINS,  Virginia,  a station  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Rail- 
road. 48  miles  from  Alexandria. 

PLAINS-of-A'RRAIIAM,  a table-land  immediately  S.W. 
of  the  city  of  Quebec,  in  Canada  East.  Here  Geneials 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  the  respective  commanders  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  French  forces,  were  killed  in  the  action,  IStb  Sep- 
tember, 1759. 

PLAIN S/BOROUGH.  a village  of  Middlesex  co..  New  .Ter 
sey.  14  miles  N.E.  of  Trenton,  contains  a grist  mill  and  16 
or  12  dwellings. 

PL.\INS-of-DU'RA.  a post-office  of  Sumter  co.,  Georgia, 
110  miles  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

PLAIN’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  East  Baton  Rouge  pa- 
rish, Louisiana. 

PLAINStVILLE,  a post-village  of  Luzerne  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Susquehanna  River,  about  6 miler  above 
Wilke.sbarre. 

PL  AI N VI EW,  a po.st-office  of  King  and  Queen  co.,  Virginia. 

PLAT  NTT  EW,  a post-office  of  Macouinn  co.,  Illinois. 

I’L.AINVILLli,  a village  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island, 
20  miles  N.W.  of  Providence.  It  contains  1 cotton  mill, 
with  2232  spindles  and  52  looms. 

PLAINVILI.E,  ii  thriving  i)Ost-village  of  Hartford  co., 
Connectit  ut,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Boston  and  Erie  Rail- 
road with  the  New  Haven  and  Noithampton  h.R.,  11  miles 
S.W.  of  Hartford.  It  contains  3 churches,  1 mauufactory  of 
hosiery  and  2 of  carriages.  Pop.  about  1400. 

PLAIN VI LLE,  a post-village  of  Onondaga  co.,  New  York, 
about  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Syracuse. 

PL.A.INVILLE.  a village  of  Somerset  co.,  New  Jersey,  20 
miles  N.E.  of 'I’rentoii. 

PLATNVILLE,  a post-village  and  railway  station  of  Ha- 
milton CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Little  3Iiami  Railroad,  10  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Oincinnati. 

PLATNWELL,  a po.sUoffice  of  Allegan  co.,  Mithigan. 

PLAISAN’CE.  plA'sftxss',  a toM  n of  France,  department  of 
Gers.  26  miles  AV.  of  Auch.  Pop.  1791. 

PLATSANCE.  a village  of  France,  departmerft  of  Aveyron, 
arrondissement  of  St.  Affrique.  Pop.  in  1852.  1791. 

PLAIS'TOW,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rockingham 
co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  35 
miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  of  the  toMmship.  861. 

PL.\ITHT)RD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

PLAN.  pl3n,  a toM’ii  of  Bohemia.  31  miles  M .N.AV.  of  Pil- 
sen.  Pop.,  including  suburb,  3939,  mostly  employed  in 
M'ool leu-cloth  weaving,  and  in  alum  and  vitriol  MOrks. 

PLANASIA.  See  Piaxosa. 

PLANCHER  BAS,  plfiN<='.«haiR'  hi.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Haute-SaSne.  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lure.  Pop.  1288. 

I’LANCHER  LES  MINES.  pldx“'shaiR^  Li  jneen.  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Haute-Saone,  arrondissement  of 
Lure.  Pop.  1480. 

PLANCOET,  (Plancoet.)  pffixo'ko'iL  a market-toAvn  of 
France,  de])artment  of  C6te.s-du-Noid,  on  the  Arguenou,  9 
miles  N.AV.  of  Dinan.  Pop.  767. 

PL.ANCV.  plSxo'see'.  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Au.be.  8 miles  W.  of  Arcis,  on  the  Aube.  Pop.  1 iOi. 

PL.ANES.  pld'nfs,  a toM-n  of  Spain,  in  A'alencia.  piovince, 
and  about  50  miles  from  .llicante.  Pop.  1146. 

PLANIEB,  pU'ne-i',  a .small  island  of  Fiance,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons.  9 miles  S.W.  of  Marseilles. 

PLA.NINA,  pld-uee'^ud,  or  ALBEN,  dl'hgn,  a niarket-towr 
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of  At!!»Ma,  in  Illyria,  gc  rernment,  and  19  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Lay  bach.  Pop.  1074. 

PL.AXITZ,  pld/nits,  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  8 miles  E, 
of  Klattau.  Pop.  1600. 

J'L.ANITZ,  a village  of  Saxony,  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Zwickau. 

PLANK  RIDGE,  a small  village  of  Camden  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

PL.\ \K-RO.\D.  a post-office  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York. 

PLA\K-ROAD,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan. 

PL.ANK-ROAD,  a post-office  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

PLAXKSTADT,  piauk'stdtt.  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Lower  Rhine,  near  Schwetzingen.  Pop.  1355. 

PL.A'NO,  a post-office  of  Collin  co.,  Texas. 

PLAN'TMRS,  a post-village  of  Attala  co..  Mississippi. 

PL.WTRRS,  a township  of  Chicot  co..  .Arkansas. 

PL.W’TERS,  a post-township  of  Philips  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  687. 

PLANTER’S  HALL,  a post-office  of  Breckenridge  co., 
Kentucky. 

PLA.NTKR’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  .Jennings  co.,  Indiana. 

PL.AXTBR’S  ST  .AND.  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Georgia. 

I’L.AX^TBKSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Alabama, 
on  the  Alabama  and  Teunesee  Rivers  Railroad,  77  miles  S. 
of  Tuscaloosa. 

PLAXTERSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Morehouse  parish, 
Louisiana. 

PL.AX'TERVILLE,  a village  of  Georgetown  district.  South 
Carolina,  Tiear  Great  Pedee  River,  about  20  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Georgetown.  It  is  a place  of  summer  resort. 

PL.AXTSVILLE,  Hartford  co.  Connecticut.  See  APPEPtnix. 

PL.AXTSYILLK.  a railroad  station  of  Branford  township, 
New  Haven  co..  Connecticut,  on  the  New  Haven  and  New 
London  Railroad.  7 miles  E.  by  S.  of  New  Haven. 

PL.AQULMT.XK,  p’ak'ineenL  a parish  forming  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Louisiana,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Alexico.  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  by  which  it  is  intersected. 
Area,  about  900  square  miles.  The  surface  is  elevated  only 
a few  feet  above  the  gulf.  A large  part  of  the  parish,  near 
the  Balize,  is  occuj'ied  by  extensive  marshes,  which  produce 
nothing  but  tall  reeds.  The  .soil  of  the  higher  portions  is 
fertile.  In  1850  this  parish  produced  1,536.740  pounds  of 
rice — the  greatest  quantity  raised  in  any  parish  of  the  state. 
Pop.  8494,  of  whom  3109  were  free,  and  5385  slaves. 

PL-AQUEMINE,  a post-village  and  former  capital  of  Iber- 
ville parish,  Louisiana,  on  the  right  bank  of  Mississippi 
River,  at  the  egress  of  Placjuemine  Bayou,  112  miles  above 
New  Orleans.  It  has  a steamboat  landing,  and  an  active 
business  in  shipping  cotton.  Pop.  16^. 

PL.AQUEMINH  B.AYOU.  plak'meen^  bi'oo,  Louisiana,  an 
outlet  of  Mississippi  River,  commences  at  I’laqueinine.  on 
the  right  bank,  and  flowing  S.W.,  unites  with  Atchafalaya 
Bayou.  The  Jlississippi  flows  into  this  bayou  only  in  the 
highest  stages.  Its  whole  length  is  perhaps  10  or  12  miles. 

PL.AQUEMI.XE  BRU'LEEL  a bayou  of  Louisiana,  com- 
meij'-es  near  Opelousas,  and  flowing  S.W.,  unites  with  the 
Mermenteau. 

PL.AQUEMIXE  BRULEE,  a post-office  of  St.  Landry  pa- 
rish. Louisiana. 

PL.ASE.XCIA.  plS-s^n'the-i.  or  PLACENCIA,  plS-th?!iP- 
the-,^.  (anc.  Dmh'riga  or  Ainhrafcia  ?)  a city  of  Spain,  province 
of  Caceres.  on  the  Gerte,  hei’e  crossed  by  3 bridges.  44  miles 
N.l'’.  of  .Almaraz.  Pop.  6800.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls 
and  semicircular  towers,  with  a ruined  citadel  on  the  N. 
If  has  many  substantial  edifices,  a fine  Gothic  cathedral, 
with  rich  works  of  art;  numerous  other  churche.s,  convents, 
and  an  episcopal  palace;  manufactures  of  hats,  leather, 
vonllen.  linen,  and  hempen  studs,  and  an  aitueduct  on  80 
.irch  -s.  by  which  it  is  supplied  with  water. 

I’L.ASENCIA  or  PI>.AGEXCI.A,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
*■  Guipuzcoa,  on  the  Deva,  2^1  miles  W.  of  San  Sebastian, 
fop.  1665,  who  manufacture  firearms,  swords,  cutlery,  and 
>vonze  work. 

PLASEXCIA  (or  PL.ACEXCIA)  DR  .TALON,  a town  of 
Si»ain,  province,  and  21  miles  VV.  of  Saragossa,  on  the  .Jalon 
(Xalon.)  It  has  a large  fair  tor  horse.s  and  mules  in  Septem- 
oer. 

PL.ASK,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Pi.onsk. 

PL.ASKI,  pldsh'kee,  or  I’LASCH'KI.  a village  of  Austrian 
Croatia,  in  the  military  frontier.  .30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Karlstadt. 
Poj).  1161.  It  is  the  see  of  a Greek  bishop. 

I’L.VSSEY,  plds'see,  a village  of  British  India,  pre.sidency 
and  province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Nuddea.  8-3  miles  N.  of 
Calcutta,  and  memorable  for  the  great  victory  obtained 
there.  .June  2-3,  1757,  by  the  troops  under  Clive,  over  the 
army  of  the  Bengal  viceroy. 

I’LASSIA,  plds'se-a.  a village  of  North-west  Ilindostan,  on 
the  Sutle,i,  43  miles  E.X.E.  of  Loodianah. 

PLAT,  a village  of  Bohemia.  See  Platten. 

PL.AT.A.  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of 
Ecuad'^r,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Cape  San  Lorenzo. 

PL.AT.A,  La,  Id  pld'td.  a town  of  South  America,  in  New 
9Ti»..ada.  department  of  Cundinamarca.  province,  and  62 
miles  S.S.W.  of  .Xeyva.  on  an  affluent  of  the  .Magdalena.  It 
stands  in  a highly  fertile  valley,  and  is  stated  to  be  well 
built. 
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PL.AT.A,  L.a.  Id  pldhd.  Republic  of.  now  more  frequentlv 
called  the  ARGENTINE  (ar(jen-tine)  REPUBLIC,  (Sp.  Be 
publica  Argmtina.  rd-poobffe-kd  aR-H^n-tee'nd;  Pr.  Bejmb 
ligiie  Argentine.,  ra'piib'leek'  aR'zh^Ne'teetP;  Ger.  An/rriU 
nuche  Cmifodcration.  aR-oh&n-teetne-sheh  kon-fo-da  "dt-se 
on/.)  formerly  the  CONFEDERATION  OF  LA  PI  AT.\,  a 
republic  in  South  America,  extending  over  an  inmen.se 
region  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  S.  bj 
the  l!io  Negro,  which  separates  it  from  Patagonia:  tV,  l'\ 
the  Cordilleras  of  Chili  and  Bolivia;  N.  by  Bolivia;  and  on 
the  E.  it  is  separated  from  the  Republic  of  Uruguav.  and 
mostly  from  Brazil,  (a  distance  of  near  700  miles.)  by  the 
river  Uruguay,  and  farther  N.  from  Pai-aguay  by  the  river 
Parana;  lat.  22°  to  41°  S.,  Ion.  54°  to  71°  35'  W.  Greatest 
length  from  N.  to  S..  1320  miles;  average  length,  about 
1200  miles;  gi’eatest  breadth,  measured  on  a parallel  of  lati- 
tude, 1000  miles ; least  breadth.  500  miles:  medium  .breadth, 
about  690  miles.  Estimated  area.  820,000  .square  miles. 

F(ce  of  tin'  Counirg. — I'his  vast  territory  forms  an  oblong 
quadrilateral,  the  W.  side  of  whit  h,  for  a distance  of  1300 
miles,  is  bounded  by  the  .Andes.  This  boundary  has  never 
been  thoroughly  examined.  Snowy  heights  and  volcanic 
peaks  have  been  recognised  at  a distance;  but  the  well- 
watered  hilly  regions  and  habitable  low  tracts  at  the  foot  of 
these  mountains  are  still  for  the  most  part  unknown.  In 
.some  places  lateral  branches  from  the  high  Andes  run  into 
the  plain  to  a distance  of  150  or  200  miles,  and  these  high 
grounds  have  been  generally  selected  for  settlements.  The 
E.  portion  of  the  state,  round  the  river  Paraguay,  is  a hilly 
country.  The  plains  S.  and  S.W.  of  Buenos  .Ayres,  at  a dis- 
tance of  150  miles,  become  hilly:  and  chains  of  hills,  (the 
Sierra  Tinta.  Sierra  Ta])alquen.  Ac.,)  never  rising  360  feet 
aboA’e  the  plain,  extend  from  S.E.  to  N.W. ; and  farther 
S VV.,  the  V'entana  Alountain,  about  lat.  .38°  S..  and  Ion.  64° 
W.,  stretches  parallel  to  the  last-na)ned  hills,  and  joins  the 
Guamini  range  in  the  N.W.  'The  highest  point  of  the  Ven- 
tana  is  about  2500  feet  above  the  plain,  which  ri.ses  from  800 
feet  to  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  But  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  form  only  a small  portion  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory, which  generally  spreads  out  into  immense  and  uniform 
plains.  These  are  genei'ally  understood  to  comprise  two  re- 
gions: the  northern,  watered  by  the  Salado,  Vermejo.  I'il- 
comayo.  &c..  forming  a part  of  theGran  Chaco,  which  extends 
into  the  E.  half  of  Bolivia;  and  the  southern,  or  Pampas,  a 
phiin  covered  alternately  with  pasturage  and  gigantic  this- 
tles, and  interspersed  with  a multitude  of  salt  lakes,  some 
of  large  size.  Towards  the  N.W'.  part  of  this  republic  there 
is  said  to  be  an  extensive  and  elevated  region,  called  Des 
poiii.ADO.  ‘‘uninhabited  counti-y,”  a large  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  covered  Avith  salt.  The  hot  wind  from  these 
plains  sometimes  blisters  the  faces  and  hands  of  people  in 
the  shade.  On  one  occasion.  ("December.  1825,)  the  keys  and 
bolts  of  the  doors  in  the  houses  at  Santiago  del  Estero 
became  so  hot  that  they  could  not  be  held  in  the  hands. 

Biverf!. — From  the  Andes  and  from  the  mountains  of 
Brazil,  rivers  of  great  magnitude  descend,  and  meeting  to- 
gether. pour  their  united  wati‘rs  into  the  ocean  through  a 
common  outlet.  This  outlet  is  the  Rio  de  la  I’lata,  which 
is  in  reality  not  a river  so  much  as  an  estuary  receiving 
great  rivers.  At  its  mouth,  between  Cape  St.  Antonio  and 
Cape  St.  Mary,  it  has  a ividth  of  170  miles.  About  .50  miles 
higher  up,  near  Montevideo,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a width 
of  53  miles,  its  waters  are  already  quite  fresh.  At  Buenos 
Ayres,  150  miles  firther  up.  the  land  being  low.  is  not 
visible  from  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  current  of  this 
great  river  is  perceptible  in  the  Atlantic  at  a distance  of  100 
miles,  or  even  200  miles:  yet  the  depth  of  the  stream  is  by 
no  means  propoi-tional  to  its  breadth.  Above  Mont<M  ideo, 
its  navigable  channels  are  narrowed  by  sandbanks,  and  .so 
sh.illow  are  its  S.  shores.  th;it  at  Buenos  .Ayres  vessels  of 
moderate  size  are  obliged  to  anchor  from  6 to  9 miles  from 
land.  Even  boats  cannot  run  fairly  on  shore,  but  are  ob- 
liged to  transfer  their  passengers  to  rudely-constructed, 
kii'ge-wheeb  d carts,  which  convey  them  over  some  hundred 
yards  of  shallow  water.  The  great  rivers  which  unite  to 
form  the  La  I’lata.  are  the  Parana  and  Uruguay.  'I'he  tbr- 
mer  issues  fi-om  the  N.W.  by  several  mouth.s:  the  latter  de- 
.scends  from  the  N..  in  a single  channel  6 miles  wide  at  its 
entrance.  Between  them  they  embrace  a tract  of  delta 
about  30  miles  in  extent,  the  middle  point  of  it  being  in 
about  lat.  34°  15'  S..  and  45  miles  nearly  due  N.  from. 
Buenos  Ayres.  (Ion.  59°  40'  W'.)  'I'he  Uruguay,  wliich  is 
said  to  take  its  name  from  its  numerous  falls,  has  a course 
of  800  miles.  It  may  be  ascended  in  small  vessels  about 
260  miles,  to  the  Salto  Grande,  which  is  a rapid  practicable 
for  boats  during  the  floods. 

The  Parauii,  considered  with  reference  to  the  magnitude 
and  number  of  its  tributaries,  is  one  of  the  greatest  rivers 
on  the  American  continent.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Rei)ublic.  it  receives  from  the  W.  the  S;ilado.  which 
has  a course  of  1060  miles;  the  Rio  Vermejo.  750  miles;  and 
the  I’ilcomayo,  1060  miles  in  length:  and  from  the  E.  the 
I’araguay  joins  it  after  a course  of  1600  miles,  in  lat.  27° 
•20'  S.  'I'he  length  of  the  I’aranA  from  its  .sources  to  its  june 
tiou  with  the  Paraguay,  is  above  1500  miles,  and  thence  te 
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lht>  fwa.  fiOO  miles  more.  In  breadth  and  volume  of  water,  it 
lla^  five  times  the  magnitude  of  the  Paraguay,  whioh  is  itself 
superior  to  the  greatest  European  rivei  s.  In  the  lower  part 
of  its  course,  below  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay,  it.  is  every- 
where deep,  broad,  and  unobstructed,  except  in  the  deltu. 
where  the  deepest  channel  has  often  but  2^  fathoms.  In 
general,  the  rivers  which  join  the  Paraguay  and  Parana 
from  the  K.,  descend  with  great  rapidity,  and  offer  little  fa- 
cility to  navigation.  'Phose  from  the  Andes,  ou  the  other 
band,  wind  slowly  through  an  immense  extent  of  level 
plain,  and  are  available,  to  a great  extent,  as  means  of  in- 
ternal communication.  The  8alado  is  said  to  be  navigable 
down  from  the  neighborhood  of  Salta.  The  Pilcomayo  has 
been  found  to  be  too  shallow  at  its  mouths,  even  for  boats. 
The  Vermejo,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  descended  from 
Oran  to  the  I’arana.  a distance  estimated,  with  the  wind- 
ings of  the  stream,  at  1200  miles.  The  floods  conveyed  to  the 
La  Plata  by  its  chief  tributaries  arrive  at  dilFerent  seasons, 
and  tend  to  equalize  its  waters  throughout  the  year.  The 
Uruguay  is  flfioded  from  .June  to  November;  the  Parana 
pours  down  its  greatest  torrents  in  December;  while  the  Pa- 
raguay. swelled  by  the  overflowing  of  the  lake  of  the  Xara- 
/es.  rises  regularly  from  February  to  .June. 

'JTie  rivers  of  the  plains  which  do  not  belong  to  the  basin 
yf  the  Parana  have  little  relative  importance,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  wasted  by  evaporation,  and  terminate  in  oc- 
coisional  lakSs.  marshes,  or  salt-pans.  From  the  hills  of  Cor- 
dt/va,  in  the  middle  of  the  plains,  several  stieains  wind  in  a 
genei-al  S.E.  direction,  and  one  or  two  reach  at  times  the 
Parana;  the  rest  are  dissipated  on  the  level  plains.  The 
rivers  of  San  .1  uan  and  Mendoza,  and  the  country  farther  S,, 
adjoining  the  Andes,  seem  to  be  all  lost  in  lakes;  such  as 
the  (luanacache.  Sentero.  Hevedero.  and  Urre  Lanquen  or 
Hitter  Lake,  whi(di.  as  well  as  their  tributary  rivers,  the 
Mendoza.  Tunuyan,  Desaguadero,  Diamante,  and  Chadi 
Leubu.  though  represented  in  maps,  aie  in  reality  but  little 
known.  The  level  plains  immediately  S.Mb  and  S.  of  Hnenos 
Ayres,  are  drained  by  another  Hio  Salado,  whi(di  is  dry  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Farther  S..  the  hills  connected 
with  the  Sierra  del  Vulcan,  and  the  Sieri-a  Ventana.  send 
numerous  streams  to  the  coast  (lat.  3'd°  S.)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  interior,  where  they  end  in  salt 
lakes.  Nearly  in  lat. 39^  50'  S..  is  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Colo- 
rado. (bed  Kiver.)  called  by  the  natives  Cobu  Leubu.  which 
has  a S.K.  course  of  500  or  600  miles.  It  is  a constant  stream, 
but  understood  not  to  be  navigable  above  120  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

Ldl.i'st  and  — In  this  country  of  -vast  and  level 

plains,  the  lakes,  lagoons,  and  marshes,  all  more  or  less  tern- 
pora'-y  and  perindii-al.  are  relatively  numerous  and  extensive. 
As  a general  rule,  the  lakes  and  marshes  F.  of  the  Paraguay 
and  Parana,  are  fresh:  on  the  W.  they  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions. salt.  Of  the  f inner  description,  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  Lake  of  Ybera,  in  the  province  of  Corrientes.  extend- 
ing from  the  S.  bank  of  the  Parana,  where  it  flows  \V.,  to 
the  K.  bank  of  the  same  river  farther  S.  It  is  said  to  be 
filled  by  infiltration  from  the  great  river  without  any  visible 
connection  with  it,  and  at  times  covers  an  area  of  perhaps 
loot)  .square  miles,  but  has  depth  of  water  only  for  light 
canoes,  and  is  covered  with  aquatic  plants.  'The  lakes  of 
the  W.  and  S.  plains  are  all  salt;  but,  besides  those  which 
have  some  degree  of  permanence,  there  are  countless  others 
which  disappear  soon  after  the  rainy  season  has  closed, 
leaving  the  ground  encrusted  with  salt  to  the  depth  of  some 
inches.  The  saline  deposites  thus  resulting  from  the  eva- 
poration of  the  waters  whiidi  have  washed  the  surface  of  the 
plains,  vary  in  different  localities.  S.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
also  at  a distance  in  the  VV..  near  San  Luis,  culinary  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium)  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  is  used 
in  curing  provisions.  In  other  places  are  collected  sulphate 
ofsod.a.  (Ulauber  salts.)  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  (Epsom 
or  English  salts.)  From  the  last,  which  covers  the  plain 
rouTid  the  fort  (jf  Melincue,  VV.N.VV’.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  pre- 
pared the  magnesia  of  commerce. 

P.inipKff. — If  we  consider  the  whole  extent  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  the  Argentine  Kepublic.  from  the  Strait  of  .Ma- 
gellan to  the  frontier  of  Brazil,  we  sh.ail  find  it  broadly  dis- 
tinguishable into  three  regions:  the  Patagonian  plain,  ex- 
tending from  the  Strait  of  .Magellan  to  the  Hio  N'egi'O  : thence 
the  Pampas  N.  to  the  Hio  Salado:  N.  of  which,  and  iV.  of 
the  Paraguay,  the  desert  named  the  (Iran  Chaco  runs  as  far 
as  the  country  of  the  Cbiquitos,  within  the  Brazilian  limits. 
The  Patagonian  plain  is  everywhere  covered  with  coarse 
shingle,  lava,  or  volcanic  ashes,  and  may  be  appropriately 
called  a stony  desert.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Hio  Negro  begins 
a tine  deposit  of  sand  and  clay,  which  covers  the  plains 
round  Buenos  .4yres.  and  some  way  up  the  Parana,  and 
cleat  ly  marks  the  extent  of  the  ancient  estu.-iry.  This  is  an 
imi’.iens  ■ region  of  pasture  land,  but  not  luxuriant.  As  we 
advance  N.  to  the  Pampas  and  Gran  Chaco,  the  increasing 
fre((uency  of  thorny  mimosas  and  the  cactus  indicate  the 
cbang'  of  climate.  In  general,  the  cultivable  land  of  the 
Confederated  provinces  is  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
or  rather  to  their  mouths,  (for  the  banks  of  the  Parana  alone 
are  habitable  throughout,)  and  to  the  country  at  the  source 
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of  the  rivers.  Tho  intermediate  tract,  between  the  eastern 
most  offshoots  of  the  Andes  and  the  ParanA,  is  more  or  Jess 
arid  and  barren,  and  even  the  VV'.  states  are  in  some  cases 
separated  from  each  other,  as  Cordova  and  Santiago  dei 
Estero. 

Oaohffi/. — The  rocks  which  show  themselves  above  the 
general  plain  of  La  Plata,  in  the  provinces  of  Entre  Bios 
and  Cordova,  in  the  Ventana  Mountain,  S.  of  Buenos  Ayre.s, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  ParanA,  are  chiefly  granitic.  In 
the  Ventana.  the  granite  is  covered  to  some  extent  by 
rocks  of  pure  white  quartz.  The  Patagonian  plains,  the 
Pampas,  and  Gran  Ch.ico  are  all  characterized  by  a great  di- 
luvial formation,  which  consists  of  a calcareo-argillaceous 
conglomerate,  in  horizontal  strata;  and  in  the  Patagonian 
plains  exhibit.s  a succession  of  terraces  rising  towards  the 
interior,  the  E.  declivity  of  each  terrace  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ancient  sea-shore.  The  inner  terraces  are 
capped  with  lava,  the  blackness  of  which  is  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  glaring  brightness  of  the  cliff's  and  plain." 
below’.  Extensive  tracts  in  the  interior  are  covered  with 
volcanic  ashes  or  with  pumice,  and  the  latter  is  even  found 
stratified  on  the  sea-shore  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  lower  diluvial  strata  are  found  marine  re- 
mains. partly  of  extinct,  partly  of  existing  species.  The.se 
occur  ou  the  Patagonian  coast,  and  for  some  distance  inland; 
in  the  cliff's  at  Bahia  Blanca:  in  those  of  the  Parana,  at 
the  E.  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  and  even  in  some  instances  on 
the  mountains  themselves,  at  the  height  of  nearly  14.000 
feet.  In  the  strata  above  the  preceding,  are  imbedded  the 
fossil  remains  of  extinct  mammalia,  generally  of  colns.sal 
size,  and  bearing  striking  analogies  to  the  exi.sting  fauna 
of  Africa.  These  fossils  also  have  been  discovered  through- 
out the  plains  and  Pampas,  fiom  Patagonia  to  the  hills  of 
the  Chiquitos.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  Hio  Colorado  N., 
the  stones  disappear,  not  even  a pebble  being  feund  in  the 
soil  for  some  hundred  miles  S.  and  VV'.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
In  this  extensive  tract,  a fine  alluvium  has  been  deposited 
in  the  old  estuary  of  the  Parana,  on  the  diluvial  formation 
of  the  Pampas.  The  deposition  of  fine  sediment  still  goes 
on  rapidly  in  the  Plata,  and  in  a few  centuries,  perhaps, 
that  wide  but  generally  shallow  estuary  will  be  converted 
into  a delta  of  low  islands,  re.sembling  in  soil  the  plains  ou 
its  S.  shores. 

Minfral/ g>/. — The  Aconquija  Cordillera,  which  separates 
Tucuman  from  Catamarca.  and  reaches  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow,  (about  15,000  feet.)  abounds  in  mineral  trea- 
sures, in  gold,  in  silver,  and  cop])er  ores.  The  Famatina 
range  also,  in  the  province  of  Hioja.  has  the  reputation  of 
containing  silver  ores  equalling  in  richness  those  of  Potosi. 

barge  mass  of  iron,  w’eighing  1400  pounds,  which  now 
figures  in  the  British  Museum  as  meteoric  iron,  was  taken 
from  the  plains  of  Gran  Chaco,  near  the  Hio  Salado,  about 
200  miles  E.  of  Santiago.  When  it  first  arrived  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  it  weighed,  perhaps,  a ton,  and  yet  it  was  but  a frag- 
ment of  a much  larger  mass  imbedded  in  the  ground. 
Chemists,  guided  by  analysis,  pronounce  it  to  be  of  meteoric 
origiti;  but  those  who  s.aw  the  original  mass  never  doubted 
that  it  was  a ferruginous  rock  projecting  from  the  ground. 
Coal  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  S.VV'.  provinces,  and  sul- 
phur, alum,  mineral-pitch.  &c.  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Andes; 
but  few,  if  any,  of  these  mines  are  wi-ought. 

Climntf.. — In  so  extensive  a region  as  that  embraced  by 
the  Argentine  Hepublic.  there  must  necessarily  be  a con- 
siderable variety  of  climate;  yet  there  is  one  feature  which, 
with  some  .slight  modification,  seems  recognisable  through- 
out— namely,  dryness.  The  rains  carried  from  high  lati- 
tudes by  S.VV'.  winds,  are  arrested  by  the  Andes.  S.  of 
Chili.  'I'hose  of  the  equatorial  regions  from  the  E.  reach 
but  a short  way  beyond  the  S.  tropic,  or  are  exhausted 
long  before  they  arrive  at  the  plains  of  the  interior.  Thus, 
while  the  country  S.  of  Chili  and  VV'.  of  the  Andes  is 
deluged,  and  that  E.  of  the  Parana  abundantly  refreshed 
with  rain,  the  plain  between  this  river  and  the  Andes  suffers 
from  a deficiejicy  of  moisture.  The  drought  is  greatest  in 
the  Pataeouian  plains.  At  Carmen,  the  Spanish  settlement 
on  the  Hio  Negro,  in  lat.  41°  S..  and  not  far  from  the  sea, 
the  rains  are  still  very  precarious,  and  sometimes  two  years 
pass  over  with  scarcely  a shower.  As  we  advance  N.  over 
the  [ilain  in  the  interior,  towards  the  tropic,  the  humidity 
of  the  air  increases:  but  owing  to  the  increased  evaporation, 
and  the  prevailing  levelness  of  the  ground,  there  is  still  a 
deficiency  of  fresh  water.  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  country 
immediately  around  and  some  way  S.  of  it.  is  exposed  to 
frequent  and  warm  N.  winds,  which,  blowing  fiom  the 
tropic  down  the  valley  of  the  ParanA.  over  the  extensive 
marshes  of  Entre  Hios,  and  across  the  river  Plata,  are  loaded 
to  excess  with  vapor.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at 
Buenos  Ayres  is  about  (4°  Fiihrenheit:  the  means  of  sum- 
mer and  winter  heat  being  respectively’  72°  and  62°.  In 
ascending  the  ParanA.  a rapid  increase  of  temperature  is 
experienced:  and  in  the  VV'.  provinces,  near  the  (lorrtilleras, 
the  local  climate  varies  continually,  according  r-o  height 
and  exposure.  The  elevated  plains  of  Mendt’za  are  cele 
brated  for  their  agreeableness  and  salubrily,  Thougb 
Buenos  Ayres  stands  in  low,  level  plains,  close  to  **  jJ*»llou 
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pstuar/,  and  surrovnded  by  marshes,  it  is  exempt  from  the 
fevers ')TTcidental  to  surh  situations.  The  temperature  is 
e(iuahle,  hut  the  skies  are  not  always  calm.  The  pampn-o 
or  8.W.  wind  sometimes  blows  with  tremendous  violence, 
driving  back  the  waters  of  the  Plata  for  miles  from  the 
shores,  and  bearing  clouds  of  dust  that  completely  inter- 
cept the  light  of  day.  iShould  rain  then  fall,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  dust  descends  in  a shower  of  mud.  The  mouth  of 
the  Plata  appears  to  he  one  of  the  points  on  the  earth's 
surface  mo.«t  frequently  visited  by  violent  thunder-storms; 
near  its  shores,  hailstones  and  lightning  are  particularly 
destructive. 

Zonloyy. — The  colossal  animals  of  the  Patagoni.in  plains 
and  the  Pampas — the  giant  armadilloes.  {tnegut'terium  and 
the  llama,  as  large  as  a camel,  the  American 
horse,  the  elephant,  toxodon,  and  chlamyplioru.s — are  now 
extinct:  yet.  with  a few  exceptions,  animals  of  the  same 
type,  but  of  diminished  size,  still  remain.  The  guanaco  or 
Mild  llama  is  the  characteristic  animal  of  the  plain.s.  To- 
wards the  .N.  it  has  been  displaced  by  colonization  and  the  in- 
troduction of  cattle,  though  it  is  stiil  met  with,  as  well  as  two 
species  of  deer.  The  vicuna,  a kindred  species,  is  hunted  in 
the  mountains  of  the  W.  provinces.  The  largest  of  the  ro- 
dentia — the  giant  of  its  tribe — is  the  capybara.  {hydrnchcRnia. 
or  Mniter-]iig.)  The  tapir  is  met  M'ith  frequently  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  state.  The  cougar  or  puma,  (American  lion.)  the 
jaguar  or  tiger,  and  the  ounce,  are  more  widely  distributed, 
ibvo  species  of  ostrich  roam  over  the  open  plains;  the  larger 
kind,  which  is  still  inferior  in  si.'.e  to  the  ostrich  of  the  Old 
World,  is  rarely  found  S.  of  the  Uio  Negro.  The  bizcacha 
and  tuco-tuco.  both  allied  to  the  marmot,  burrow  in  the 
plains;  they  live  in  numerous  communities,  and  completely 
undermine  the  ground,  which  thus  becomes  dangei’ous  to 
horsemen.  The  armadillo,  of  several  specie.s.and  the  agouti, 
are  often  eaten.  Of  the  birds,  the  most  numerous  and  re- 
markable are  of  the  predacious  kinds.  The  condor,  gallina- 
zo, and  caracai-a  vulture  attack  M-ounded  animals.  The  tur- 
key-buzzard feeds  on  seals  and  shell-fish.  Three  .species  of 
partridge  inhabit  the  Pampas.  Farther  N.in  Salta,  the  Gran 
Chaco,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay, 
parrots  become  nutnerous.  and  the  endlessly-varied  plumage 
of  the  tropical  region  begins  to  make  its  appearance.  Hut 
the  anim.als  indigenous  to  these  vast  plains  have  been  ex- 
pelled. and  superseded  to  a great  extent  by  introduced  spe- 
cies. chielly  the  horse  and  horned  cattle  of  th'e  Spaniards. 
It  i.<  supposed  that  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  pos- 
sesses -t.OOd.OOO  head  of  cattle.  Millions  of  oxen  wander  at 
large  across  the  plains,  or  are  reared  on  tireeding  estates  of 
va.t  extent.  The  horses  are  not  quite  so  numerous;  of 
th  .se.  the  greater  number  roam  in  the  wild  state,  in  droves 
of  from  bOiiO  to  SOOO.  The  horse  of  the  Pampas  is  small  and 
coarsely  formed,  but  is  active,  and  possesses  great  power  of 
endurance.  The  multiplication  of  this  animal  has  com- 
pletely changed  the  manners  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  who 
are  now  wholly  equestrian.  Mules  are  bred  for  sale  to  Pe- 
ruvian and  other  traders.  Sheep  are  numerous  in  the 
provinces,  where  the  country  is  elevated;  and  wool  has  be- 
come an  important  article  of  export.  The  hogs  are  of  an  in- 
ferior breed. 

B-ilitiiy. — The  plains  of  La  Plata  collectively  present  a 
Beauty  vegetation,  consistingof  but  few  species.  N.  of  the  Bio 
Negro,  where  the  coarse  shingle  of  the  S.  plains  gives  M-ay 
to  the  soil  of  the  Pampas,  herbage  is  more  abundant  than 
in  Patagonia;  and  even  thickets,  or  as  they  are  there  called, 
woods,  composed  chiefly  of  a kind  of  M'illow.  occur  in  some 
places.  The  deficiency  of  trees  is  still  apparent  in  Lntre 
Itios:  but  the  banks  of  the  Parana  are  clothed  with  fine 
timl)er;  and  on  api)roaching  the  tropics,  as  well  as  the  Cor- 
dilleras. the  vegetation  becomes  varied  and  luxuriant. 
Still,  the  most  conspicuous  plants  of  Gran  Chaco  are  thorny 
mimosas,  and  varieties  of  cactus.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Coidillera.  in  Salta  and  Mendoza,  that  palm-trees  and  the 
usual  ornaments  of  tropical  forests  are  first  met  with.  The 
indigenous  plants,  as  well  as  aninfals  of  this  region,  have 
been  to  a great  extent  dispos.sessed  by  introduced  species. 
The  apple-tree,  which  now  forms  great  forests  S.  of  Chili, 
fi-om  Valdivia,  across  the  Andes,  to  the  sources  of  the  Bio 
Negro,  has  been  planted  by  the  Indians  farther  N.  also,  at 
the  I'l.  base  of  the  Cordillera.  The  peach-tree,  found  more 
rarely  in  the  same  situations,  covers  the  islands  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Parana,  and  supplies  Buenos  Ayres  with  fuel. 
It  is  planted  for  this  purpose,  in  preference  to  every  other 
tree,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth.  But  the  most  domi- 
noei  ing  plants  are  the  cardoon.  (a  wild  artichoke.)  and  the 
thistle,  which  occupy  thousands  of  sijuare  miles  W.  and  .V.W. 
if  Hu  mog  Ayres.  'The  thistles,  it  is  stated,  grow  to  such  a 
If  Ight  as  to  conceal  a man  on  horseback,  and  af>  rapidly,  that 
travellers,  surprised  in  the  interior  of  the  thistle  region  when 
the  plant  first  shoots  up,  have  little  chance  of  extricating 
themselves  from  the  miniature  forest  which  in  a few  days 
surrounds  them.  'The  cacfms  thickets  farther  N.  are  almost 
equally  formidiible.  In  Mendoza  and  the  province  of  La 
Ki.'ja  the  vine  finds  a congenial  soil  and  climate. 

Ayricultiire,  Manufacturex.  (/’■c.-.^'The  chief  wealth  of  the 
.irgeutine  Ilepubli:  consivts  in  its  herds  and  flocks.  All 


agricultural  processes  are  in  the  most  backward  condition. 
N.  of  Corrientes,  cotton,  tobacco,  ri''e,  and  sugar-cane  are 
raised;  maize,  wheat,  and  other  grains  are  the  principal 
articles  of  culture  in  the  S. ; wheat  has  latterly  to  some  ex- 
tent become  an  article  of  export.  In  the  province  of  La 
Bioja,  from  8000  to  10,000  small  barrels  of  strong  wine  Are 
made  annually,  and  sent  into  Cordova  and  the  neighlxiring 
provinces,  and  a good  deal  of  wine  and  brandy  is  furnished 
to  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  province  of  Mendoza.  'The  other 
products  are  vmU  or  Paraguay  tea,  cochine.al,  cocoa,  madder, 
cinchona  bark,  and  the  various  fruits.  'The  Indians  of  the 
Chaco  manufacture  yarn,  ropes,  fishing-nets,  and  other 
articles  from  fibres  of  the  aloe,  with  saddle-cloths,  blankets, 
and  other  fabrics,  which  they  dye  with  great  skill,  and  .seU 
to  their  more  civilized  neighbors.  Similar  goods,  with 
morocco  leather  and  turned  wares,  are  made  in  Cordova; 
but  in  general  manufactured  articles  are  iniporttid  from 
abroad  in  return  for  raw  produce. 

Q»nmercR. — 'The  agncultural  produce  of  the  Argentine 
Bepublic  hitherto  available  for  exportation  has  been  of  but 
little  importance.  'The  herds  of  the  Pampas  furnish  an- 
nually for  export  above  3.000.000  hides  of  horned  cattle,  be- 
sides about  •g.50,000  hor.se-hides.  'The  pre.served  or  jerked 
beef  [cliurqui.  t.c.“  dried  in  the  sutr’)  annually  exported, 
amount  to  al<out  500.000  hundredweight.  'The  bone.s.  horns, 
and  hair  of  cattle  are  al.so  exported  in  large  quantities,  with 
goat  and  sheep-skins,  tine  furs,  feathers,  Ac.  *'The  value  of 
tallow  annually  exported  is  estimated  at  $3, .500.000.  and  that 
of  M’ool  at  $L(»00.000.  'The  wool  has  been  improved  of  Tite 
years,  and  much  of  it  is  now  of  a very  fine  quality.  'The 
total  number  of  hides  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1851 
amounted  to  503.400,  and  the  average  number  for  each  of 
the  seven  preceding  years.  403,’284.  'The  total  value  r)f  all 
the  exports  amounts  to  about  $'20,000,000  annually.  Among 
the  exports  to  the  United  States,  in  185 '2,  were  1.247,763 
raw,  and  246  tanned  hides;  3020  pounds  of  tallow;  7.084.742 
pounds  of  wool ; 6717  undressed  fur-skins.  {Nictria,  Chin- 
chilki,  dx. ;)  6875  pounds  of  cocoa;  and  205,103  pounds  of 
saltpetre.  'The  total  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  .$2,091,097  ; and  in  1853,  to  $2.186,r>41.  Value 
of  imports  from  the  United  States,  in  185'2.  $799,117  ; and  in 
1853.  $881,466.  'The  folloMing  table  shows  the  quantity  of 
British  cottons,  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  inanufactures  im- 
ported into  the  Argentine  Bepublic  during  the  four  years 
ending  1851 : — 


Year. 

Cotton  Manufactures. 

Silk, 
and  Silk 
ini.xed 
Manu- 
factures. 

Linens, 
e.xclu- 
sive  of 
Yarn. 

Woollen 

and 

Woollen 
Mixture, 
exclusive 
of  Yarn. 

Calicoes, 

Plain. 

j Calicoes, 
Printed  and 
Dyed. 

Twist. 

1848 

1819 

l-8.')0 

18ol 

Yards. 
i:t,99;i.:96 
•J3.7:i0,4.H5 
11, 99.),  173 
6,59J,057 

Yards. 

7.845,469 

17,761.l23 

9,043.949 

6.523,386 

lbs. 

11,474 

19,323 

is’fii'o 

$ 

29.190 

1%,560 

62,900 

24,267 

146*482 

137,5% 

74,385 

121,377 

762,087 

1,595,718 

11,740,388 

938,195 

The  number  of  ves.sels  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  Argen- 
tine Bepublic,  in  1849  and  1850,  averaged  483;  of  these  91 
belonged  to  Great  Britain,  the  next  greatest  number  to  the 
United  States;  then  follow  Havana,  Germany.  (Hamburg 
chiefly.)  Brazil,  and  France,  in  the  order  of  their  shipping. 
In  1853.  the  South  American  ancFGeneral  Navigation  Com- 
pany, established  a line  of  stejimers  between  Birkenhead, 
(oppo.site  Liverpool,  England.)  and  South  America,  touching 
at  Buenos  Ayres  Montevideo,  Bio  .Janeiro,  &c. 

Gorenunent.  <&. — 'The  government  is  nominally  a repub- 
lic. (but  the  president  or  director  possesses  in  reality  the 
poM'ers  of  a dictator.)  'The  office  is  at  present  filled  by  Gene- 
ral .1.  .1.  Uniuiza.  'The  legislature  meets  at  Buenos  Ayre.s. 
'The  religion  is  Boman  Catholic.  Education  throughout  the 
provinces  is  in  a low  state.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  however,  the 
educational  institutions  are  of  a very  re.spectable  character. 
'The  revenue  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  in  1850  amounted 
to  $6,093,107,  and  the  expen.«es  to  $6,063,645.  'The  public 
debt  at  the  same  date,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$106,456,403. 

Petiple  ((ml  Manners. — 'The  indigenous  tribes  of  the  Argen- 
tine Bepublic  belong  to  three  races — the  Araucanian,  M-h’cli 
includes  the  Batagonians,  the  I’equenches,  and  other',,  who 
now  roam  over  the  plains  as  far  N.  as  the  Bio  Salado;  the 
Peruvian,  speaking  the  Quichua  language,*  which  now 
reaches  E.  from  the  Cordillera  as  far  as  Santiago  aiid  the 
Guaranis,  which  extends  from  the  Salado  of  the  Paran4.  a 
long  way  N.  through  Brazil.  'The  Spaniards,  though  com- 
paratively few,  are  now  the  dominant  race.  From  their 
mixture  with  the  native  women  have  sprung  up  colored 
races,  dilFering  according  to  the  de.scent  of  their  mothers, 
and  forming,  in  the  remoter  district.s,  the  majority  of  the 
jropulation.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  and  about  the  shores  of  La 
Plata,  negro  .slaves  were  formerly  numerous:  but  at  present 
only  a few  negroes  remain,  the  slave  trade  having  ceased  at 


* To  thif  language  belongs  the  word  Pampa,  which  signihos  a 
treelest  plain. 
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revolution,  and  slavery  being  abolished;  but  their  pro- 
geny are  still  distinguishable  among  the  colored  popu- 
lation. To  the  three  races  here  meiitioned,  and  the  various 
adored  offspring  of  their  intermixture,  are  to  be  added  the 
Eaiopeans  of  various  nations,  (cbielly  English.  French.  Ger- 
man. and  Italian.)  who,  as  merchants  or  emigrant  settlers, 
reside  in  the  confederate  provinces,  especially  in  Buenos 
Avres.  Here  the  better  class  of  people  are  rapidly  adopting 
European  dress  and  manners.  The  lower  orders,  who  are 
mostly  of  mulatto,  and  still  more  of  Mestizo  descent,  unite 
the  dissipation  and  love  of  gaming  of  the  superior  class, 
with  the  simple  and  rude  mode  of  life  of  the  Gaucho  or 
rustic,  who  is  the  true  type  of  the  Spanish-American  in  and 
around  the  Pampas.  The  Gaucho  wears  a jacket  of  coarse 
cloth  or  sheep-skin,  and  breeches  of  the  same  material,  open 
at  the  knee.  Ilis  poncho  or  mantle  is  a square  woollen 
cloth,  with  a slit  in  the  middle  to  admit  the  head.  Ilis 
boots  are  without  a seam,  being  drawn  without  ripping 
from  the  hind-legs  of  a horse,  the  angle  at  the  hock-jcdnts, 
forming  the  heel  of  the  boot.  His  ornaments  are  his  spurs 
with  immense  rowels  of  silver,  and  silver  buckles  on  his 
brea.st  and  at  his  knees ; the  handle  of  the  large  knife  stuck 
in  his  waist-belt  is  aLso  sometimes  studded  with  silver.  The 
women  dress  like  the  men  in  most  respects,  but  their  arms 
and  neck  are  bare,  and  they  are  delighted  when  they  can 
wiap  themselves  in  shawls  of  the  brightest  color.  The 
rancho  or  hut* of  the  Gaucho  is  constructed  of  sticks  inter- 
woven with  osiers,  and  plastered  with  mud,  the  roof  covered 
with  straw,  rushes,  or  cow-hide:  a hide  or  horse-skin  covers 
the  doorway,  'Within,  the  onlv  vessels  or  utensils  are 
cows’-horns:  a small  space  paved  with  sheeps’-trotters  serves 
for  a hearth,  the  skulls  of  horses  for  stools.  The  Gaucho 
subsists  almost  wholly  on  beef  and  water;  pumpkins,  and 
the  tlesh  of  game,  if  within  his  reach,  are  luxuries  little 
valued.  He  may  be  said  to  live  on  hoiseback,  galloping 
perpelually  over  the  plains,  collecting  Ids  herds  and  droves, 
taming  wild  horse.s.  or  catching  and  slaughtering  cattle.  In 
su'  h avocations  he  acquires  a marvellous  dexterity  in 
throwing  the  lasso  or  noose,  and  the  bolas  or  balls.  This 
wild  man.  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  spending  his  time 
in  smoking,  galloping,  or  gaming,  is  one  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent and  proudest  of  mortals,  and  covers  with  some 
traditional  courtesy  and  dignity  of  demeanor  the  sentiments 
of  a savage.  His  unrestrained  mode  of  life,  with  abundant 
excitement,  and  few  wants,  has  its  charms:  and  there  are 
not  a few  rich  propi  ietors  who  live  in  houses  little  better 
than  ranchos,  and  adopt  all  the  rude,  uncivilized"  habits 
of  the  Gaucho. 

Din'sions. — The  united  provinces  of  La  Plata  are  13  in 
number,  and  form  three  groups,  namely,  the  E.,  or  Littoral, 
the  \..  or  Central,  and  the  W.,  which  formerly  constituted 
the  intendancy  of  Cuyo.  There  are  no  accurate  authentic 
accounts  of  the  population  of  the  confederate  provinces. 
Approximate  estimates,  in  which  the  independent  native 
tribes  are  not  included,  represent  it  as  follows: — 


Provinces. 

Population. 

Chief  Cities. 

1 

^ Buenos  Ayres 

;«o,ooo 

Buenos  Ayres. 

K.  or  Littora.1,  j 

Santa  Ke 

20,000 

Santa  Fe. 

PaoVlNCKS...  j 

Entre  Rios 

^Corrientes 

r CnrfloA’H 

30, (HX) 

40.000 

90.000 
2.0.000 

Parana. 
Corrieutes. 
Cordova, 
ba  Rioja, 

ba  Rioja.. » 

N.  Provinces.. 

! Siintiiigo  del  Estero 

1 Tuctiman 

50.000 

45.000 

Santiago. 

Tucuuian, 

1 Ciitamarca 

30  000 

Catainarca. 

1 

L Sal  la  and  Juju)-.  .. 

80.000 

Salta. 

1 

f San  Luis 

20  000 

San  buis. 

\V.  Provinces.,  .j 

' Mendoza 

45,(K)0 

.Mendoza. 

1 

LSau  Juan 

25,000 

San  Juan 

Total  of  the  Confederation.... 

8.0,000 

Other  and  recent  estimates  reduce  this  total  to  596.000 : 
while  the  Got/i attache  Abnanach  for  1853  gives  a total  of  about 
2. 000. 000.  of  whom  1.200.000  are  Creoles,  Spaniards,  and 
half-c-astes;  200  000  subjected  Indians:  and  25.000  negroes. 

— In  153.').  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  on  his  way  to 
Paragnay.  built  a fort  on  the  present  site  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  that  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  Indians;  and  it  was  not 
till  15S0  that  Don  .luari  de  Garay  took  formal  possession  of 
the  country,  and  founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  At  that 
time,  aiul  for  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards,  the  whole 
country,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
P.traguay  included,  was  comprised  in  the  vicerovaltv  of  Peru. 
In  1776  I, a Plata,  comprehending  all  the  i8panish  (iependen- 
cies  E.  of  the  Cordilleras,  was  erected  into  an  independent 
government.  In  1809.  the  conque.st  of  .Spain  by  the  French 
released  the  Spanish-American  governments  from  their  ties 
to  the  mother-country,  and  the  revolutions  which  then 
ensued,  nan  owed  the  limits  of  La  Plata.  Tarija.  and  some 
other  distriefs  on  the  Cordilleras,  beiiig  annexed  to  Bolivia, 
while  I’araguay  became  independent.  Buenos  Ayres  failed 
signally  in  the  attempt  to  establish  freedom  on  a basis  of 
good  order  and  stability.  Between  ISlO  and  1835  she  had 
no  fewer  than  thirty-six  changes  of  government.  In  1824.  a 
general  congress  of  the  confederated  states  decided  by  a 
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large  majority  in  favor  of  union,  in  preference  to  fedei atlon. 
The  vote,  however,  was  practically  annulled  by  the  violent 
opposition  of  Buenos  Ayres.  She  was  unwilling  to  renounce 
her  control  over  the  navigation  of  the  Parana,  or  to  cease  tc 
be  the  sole  port  of  entry,  and  thus  “Death  to  the  .s.avage 
unionists”  became  the  popular  watchword  of  the  state.  In 
1835.  Don  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas,  whose  successes,  achieved 
against  the  Indians  in  the  Pampas,  had  made  him  the  idol 
of  the  Gaucho  population,  was  elected  dictator  of  Buen  jg 
Ayres,  with  unlimited  powers.  He  posses.sed  the  sterr 
energy  requisite  lor  the  management  of  his  half-civilize-l 
countrymen,  but  he  was  as  incapable  as  they  of  compre- 
hending the  prospective  benefits  of  a liberal  and  enlight 
ened  policy.  Hence,  though  secure  from  within,  he  pro- 
voked numerous  enemies  from  without.  His  obstinate 
contest  with  Montevideo  gave  rise  to  the  blockade  of  the 
Buenos  Ayrean  waters  by  the  British  and  French,  and  to 
the  alliance  of  Brazil  with  his  enemies  in  Uruguay,  and 
finally  to  the  invasion  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  Urquiza,  the  go- 
vernor of  Entre  Rios,  when  Rosas,  being  defeated,  (February, 
1852;)  fled  to  England.  The  navigation  of  the  Parana  was 
thereupon  immediately  declared  open  to  the  commerce  of 

the  world. Adj.  Argentine,  aUjen-tIn;  (Sp.  Argenttno, 

aR-H§n-tee'no.) 

PLATJiA,  pld-tee'a.  (Gr.  IlXaraia,  Plataia,)  a ruined  city 
of  Greece,  in  Boeotia,  on  the  IV.  slope  of  Mount  Cithu'ron.  7 
miles  S.W.  of  Thebes.  Its  remains  consist  of  walls  and  parts 
of  a citadel.  Near  it.  B.  c.  479,  the  Greeks,  under  Pau.sanias, 
totally  defeated  and  nearly  annihilated  the  grand  Persian 
army  under  Mardonius.  who  w’as  killed  in  the  action. 

PLATAMONA.  pld-td-mo'nd,  (anc.  lleracleJa?)  a maritime 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Thes.saly,  on  the  AV.  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Balonica,  5 miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
lympria.  I’op.  1500.  It  has  some  remains  of  antiquity,  a 
citadel  on  a rock,  and  a Turkish  cemetery. 

PLATAN  A,  pld'td-nd,  a maritime  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
pashalic.  and7  miles  W.  of  Trebizond.  with  a roadstead  v hich 
is  the  winter  anchorage  of  large  ships  trading  to  that  port. 
It  has  a fine  old  Byzantine  church,  and  about  ICO  houses, 
mostly  enclosed  within  gardens. 

PLATANl.  pld-td'nee.  (anc.  Camiais,)  a river  of  Sicily,  in- 
tendancies of  Palermo  and  Girgenti.  enters  the  Mediterra- 
nean 18  miles  AV.N.W.  of  Girgenti,  after  a S.AV.  course  of  60 
miles,  mostly  through  a cultivated  plain. 

PLATANOS,  pla-td'noce,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Samos.  It  consists  of  about  300  houses,  and 
has  2 churches. 

PLATA.  RIO  DE  LA.  See  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

PLATE  or  PLATHE,  pld'teh,  a town  of  Prussia  in  Pome- 
rania, 37  miles  N.E.  of  Stettin,  on  the  Riga.  Pop.  1770.  It 
has  2 castles,  .some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  a 
trade  in  timber. 

PLATE,  a village,  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Schwerin. 

PI.,ATEA,  a village  of  Penn.sylvania.  See  Lockport. 

PLATEL,  pld-t6P,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  go- 
vernment of 'V'ilna,  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Telsh.  Pop.  1500. 

PLA'TO.  a post-village  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New  York, 
about  40  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Buffalo, 

PL.-VTO,  a posLoffice  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio 

PLATO,  a post-vill.age  of  Iroquois  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Iroquois  River,  about  75  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

PL.A.TO,  a township  in  Kane  co..  Illinois.  Pop.  1008. 

PLATO,  pld'to.  a village  of  South  America,  in  New  Gra- 
nada. department  of  Magdalena,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tenerife. 
Pop.  2000. 

PLATTE,  a river  of  Michigan,  rises  in  the  N.AV.  part  of 
the  peninsula,  and  flows  into  Lake  Michigan  in  lat.  45°  N. 

PLATTE,  platt.  or  NEBl!  AS'K.A.  the  longest  of  the  af 
fluents  of  the  Missouri,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  by 
two  branches,  tei  med  the  North  and  SouthForks.  which  unite 
about  800  miles  from  the  source  of  the  former,  or  principal 
branch.  It  flows  in  a general  E.  course,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Missouri,  in  about  40°  .50'  N.  lat.,  and  96°  AV.  Ion. 
The  whole  length,  including  that  of  the  North  Fork,  is 
about  1200  miles.  As  its  name  Platte  {i.  e.  in  French,  “ sh;B- 
low”)  signifies,  it  has  little  depth  of  water,  and  excejd  in 
floods,  can  be  forded  in  almost  every  part.  During  the  dry 
season,  the  channel  of  this  liver  is  said  to  exhibit  nothing 
but  a succession  of  shallow  pools.  In  high  water  it  has  b(H*n 
ascended  by  steamboats  several  hundred  miles.  It  is  full 
of  i.slands,  some  of  which  are  many  miles  in  length,  and  in 
some  places  it  is  3 miles  wide. 

PL.ATTE,  a river  which  rises  in  the  P.  part  of  Iowa,  flows 
southerly,  entering  Alissouri  near  the  N.AV.  corner  of  Gentry 
county,  and  falls  into  the  Missouri  River  in  Platte  county. 
12  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Kansas  River.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Little  Platte.  Branches.— Smith's  Fork  enters  the 
Platte  from  the  left,  in  IMatte  county,  several  miles  N.E.  of 
Platte  City.  Third  Fork  enters  the  main  stream  on  its  left 
bank,  in  Buchanan  county. 

PL.\TTE,  a small  river  of  AA’isconsin,  flows  through 
Grant  co.,  and  enters  the  Missis.sippi  about  9 miles  above 
Dubuque.  Rich  mines  of  lead  are  opened  along  it.-'  banka 

PLATTE,  a county  in  the  AV.N.AA'.  part  of  Missoni  i,  ha--' 
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lin  area  of  416  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.IV.  by 
the  Missouii  River,  and  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  Idttle 
Platte  River,  from  which  it  derires  its  name.  Tlie  surtace 
is  diversitied  by  forests  ;ind  undulating  prairies:  tlie  Si  il  is 
very  productive,  and  extetisively  cultivated.  .According  to 
the  census  of  18.50.  I'latte  county  produced  more  hemp  th.in 
any  oilier  county  in  the  Union,  more  wheat  and  butter  than 
any  other  in  .Missoui  i.  and  more  corn  than  any  other  in  the 
jtate,  excepting  Buchanan.  The  produce  of  that  year  was 
1,814,287  bushels  of  corn;  120,007  of  wheat;  43.55  tons  of 
liemp.  and  950,811  pounds  of  butter.  This  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Platte  county  Railroad.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a profitable  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Capital, 
Platte  City.  Population  18,350,  of  whom  15,037  were  free, 
and  3313  slaves. 

PLATl'E,  a township  in  Andrew  co.,  Missouri.  Pop.  3254. 

PLATTE,  a township  in  Buchanan  co.,  Missouri.  Pop. 
881. 

PLATTE  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Platte  co.,  Mis- 
souri. is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  200  miles 
W'.N.AV.  of  Jefferson  City,  and  7 miles  E.  of  the  Missouri 
River.  It  lias  2 churches.  Pop.  in  1860,  875. 

PL  ATTE'KILL,  a post-village  an-d| township  of  Ulster  co., 
A'ew  York,  about  80  miles  by  5V.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1918. 

PLATTKN,  pldt'ten,  PLAT,  or  BLATNA,  a town  of  Bohe- 
mia. 14  miles  N.  of  r.  bogen.  in  the  Erzgebirge,  with  iron- 
mines  in  operation.  Pop.  1800. 

PLATTEX  SEE,  Hungary.  See  Balatont  Lake. 

PL.A.TTE  RIVER,  a post-ofiice  of  Buchanan  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

PL.YTTE'VILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Grant  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  a small  affluent  of  Platte  River,  about  22 
miles  X.  of  Galena,  and  78  miles  W.S.W.  of  Madison.  It  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  lead-mines,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  places  in  the  county.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  is 
excellent,  Platteville  was  incorporated  in  1841.  It  has  an 
academy,  9 churches,  2 smelting  furnaces,  2 iron  furnaces, 
2 woollen  factories,  and  1 newspaper  office.  Pop.  2865. 

PRATTLING,  pldttOing.  a market-town  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
on  the  Isar,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  900  feet  in  length,  16 
miles  S.E.  of  Straubing.  Pop.  2019. 

I’LATTS'BURG,  a post-village  and  township,  port  of  entry, 
and  capital  of  Clinton  co.,  New  York,  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Saranac  River,  at  its  entrance  into  Cumberland 
Bay  of  Lake  Champlain,  about  160  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Albany. 
Lat.  44°  42' N.,  Ion.  73°  26' W.  The  Plattsburgand  Montreal 
Railroad  connects  it  with  Montreal,  and  steamboats  ply  to 
the  several  ports  on  Lake  Champlain.  It  has  a fine  harbor, 
and  the  Saranac  opens  communication  with  the  mineral 
and  lumber  regions  of  the  interior.  The  village  is  well 
laia  out,  and  contains  4 Protestant  and  2 Roman  Catholic 
churches,  2 national  banks,  2 other  banks,  a town  hall, 
a custom-house,  an  academy,  3 newspaper  offices,  the 
United  States  barracks,  and  several  large  manufactories, 
for  which  the  river  affords  extensive  water-])ower.  Here 
are  2 flouring  mills,  2 machine-shops,  1 iron  foundry,  1 forge, 
1 woollen  factory,  1 tannery  and  5 saw-mills,  cutting  about 
25,000,000  feet  of  lumber  per  annum.  The  shipping  of  the 
district,  June  30.  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  6259 
tons  enrolled  and  licensed,  of  which  1701  tons  were  em- 
ployed in  steam  navigation.  A famous  naval  battle  was 
fruglit  on  the  bay  in  September,  1814,  wliicli  resulted  in 
tlie  capture  of  the  British  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Americans,  under  General  Macomb,  gained  a. decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  English  in  the  town,  (bmmodore  Macdo- 
nough  commanded  on  the  lake.  Population  of  the  town- 
ship, 3648. 

PL.VTTS'BURO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clinton  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  Smith's  Fork  of  Platte  River,  about  28  miles  S.E. 
of  St.  Joseidi.  Free  population,  692. 

PLATTSVILLE.  a village  in  Meriden  township.  New  Ha- 
ven CO.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Quinepiack,  about  19  miles 
N.N.E.  of  New  Haven.  It  contains  a large  manufactory  of 
Ivorv  combs. 

PLATTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio. 

PLATT'VI  I.LE,  a post-office  of  Kendall  co.,  Illinois. 

PL.VTZ.  pldts.  or  STRAZ.  strdts,  a market-town  of  Bohe- 
mia. 22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Budweis.  Pop.  1323. 

PL.VU,  plow,  a walled  town  of  North  Gei-many,  in  Mock- 
lenbei’g-Schwerin.  principality  of  Giistrow.  on  Lake  Plan,  37 
miles  E.S.F.  of  Schwerin.  Pop.  2625. 

PL.AU.  plfiw.  or  PL.AUE.  pldw'eh.  a lake  of  Germany,  in 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin,  9 miles  long  from  N.  to  S..  by  3 miles 
broad.  It  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Risen  on  the  E.,  and 
discharges  itself  on  the  AV.  into  the  Elbe. 

PL.AU,  a Lake  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg.  It  is 
an  expansion  of  the  Havel,  and  is  a main  feeder  of  the  Canal 
of  Plane,  connecting  the  Havel  with  Kibe. 

PLAUKN,  plowmen,  a town  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  AVhite  Ulster,  61  miles  S.AV.  of  Leip- 
■dc.  with  a station  on  the  Saxon-Bavarian  Railway.  Pop. 
16,166.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  several  churches 
and  hospital.s,  a royal  castle,  and  a gymnasium,  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  cotton  gooids,  and  a small  pearl-fishery  in 
the  river. 
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PL.AUZAT.  plb'zd',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Puv-de-POine,  11  miles  S.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  1296. 

PLA VI. 8.  See  PiAVE. 

PliAA’'DEX.  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

PL.AA''FGRP.  a parish  of  Emjrland.  co.  of  Suffolk. 

PLAZA  ARRIBA,  pld'sd  aR-Ree'nd,  a village  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  in  the  interior  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico. 

PL.AZ.AC.  pld'z3k^  a village  of  France,  department  o^’Dor 
dogne.  6 miles  AA'.S.AA'.  of  Montignac.  Pop.  1690. 

PLEAN,  pL\n.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  5 miles  S.S.E. 
of  Stirling.  The  English  encamped  here  the  night  before 
their  signal  defeat  at  Bannockburn. 

PLEAS'ANT,  a township  of  AVarren  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  430. 

I’LEAS.ANT,  a post-office  of  Claiborne  co.,  Tennessee. 

PLEASANT,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2.3.31. 

PLEASANT,  a township  of  Clark  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  15-10. 

PLEASANT,  a township  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2118. 

PLE  A.^ANT,  a townshi])  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1660. 

PLEASANT,  atownshipof  Hancock, co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1151. 
. PLEASANT,  a township  of  I larffln  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 1413. 

PLEASANT,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  6-H. 

PLEA'^ANT.  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1400. 

PLEASANT,  a township  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  838. 

PLEASANT,  a townshi})  of  Madison  co.,  Ohip.  Pop.  1049. 

PLEASANT,  a townshi])  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1115. 

PLEASANT,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Putnam 
CO.,  Ohio.  I*op.  1374. 

PLEASAN'I',  a township  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1522, 

PLi'lAS.A.NT,  a township  of  A’^an  AA'ert  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1027. 

PLEASANT,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan. 

PLEASANT,  a township  of  Allen  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  1207 

PLEASANT,  a townshi])  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1650. 

PLEASANT,  a townshi])  of  Johnson  co..  Indiana.  P.2006. 

PLEASANT,  a townshi])  of  La  Porte  co.,  Indiana,  P.  1015. 

PLEA.-^ANT,  a township  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana.  P.  479. 

PLEASANT,  a post-township  of  Switzerland  co.,  Indiiina, 
Pop.  2193. 

PLEASANT,  a township  of  Wabash  co.,  Indiana.  P.  2137. 

PLEASANT  BROOK,a  post-office  of  Otsego  co.,New  York. 

PLEASANT  CREEK. a post-office  of  Taylor  co.,W.ATrginia. 

PLEASANT  DALE,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,  W. 
Virginia. 

PLEASANT  EXCHANGE,  a post-village  of  Henderson 
CO.,  Tennessee,  110  miles  W.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

PLEASANT  FLAT,  a post-office  of  JIason  co.,W. Virginia, 

PLEAS.A.NT  Q AP.  a po.stroffice  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania 

PLEASANT  GAP,  a post-office  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  A'ir- 
ginia. 

PLEASANT  GAP,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co.,  Alabama. 

PLEASANT  GAP,  a post-village  of  Bates  co.,  Missouri.  65 
miles  S.S.IV.  of  Independence. 

PLEASANT  GARDEN,  a .small  village  of  McDowell  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

PLEASANT  GREEN,  a small  village  of  Daviess  co.,  Ken 

tucky. 

PLEASANT  GREEN,  a post-village  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri, 
about  90  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Independence. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a post-village  of  IMorris  co..  New 
Jersey.  21  miles  W.  of  IMorristown,  contains  a chui'ch. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Ltmeaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Lunenburg  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Alamance  co.,  Nctrth 
Carolina. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district. 
South  Carolina. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Pickens  co.,  Alabama. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a small  village  of  Macon  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  parish,  Ix)ui- 
siana. 

PLE.ASANT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Maury  co.,  Tennessee, 

PLE.ASANT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Ohio  co..  Kentucky. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Clermont  co..  Ohio. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Jasper  co.,  Indiana. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois 

PLEASANT  GROA'E,  a post-office  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a village  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa,  near 
Skunk  River,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Olmstead  co.,  Min- 
nesota. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Utah  co.,  Utah  Teiv 
ritory. 

PLEASANT  GROVE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Fleming  co., 
Kentucky. 

PLEAS.\NT  HALL,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 45  miles  W.S.W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  about  100  in- 
habitants. 

PLEASANT  HILL,  a post-office  of  New  Castle  co.,  Dela- 
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PL  -’ASANT  ITTLL,  a post-oflRce  of  Fayette  CO., W. Virginia. 

PLiJASANT  HILL,  a post-office  and  station  of  Northamp- 
fon  CO..  North  Carolina,  on  the  Petersburg  Railroad,  12  miles 
N.  of  Weldon. 

PI^LASANT  HILL,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  district. 
South  Carolina. 

PliilASAXT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Talbot  co.,  Georgia. 

PLKASANT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co.,  Alabama. 

PLKASANT  HILL,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  co.,  Missis.sippi. 

PLKASANT  HILL,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  pari.sh,  Loui- 
siana. 

PLKAS.ANT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Hopkins  co.,  Texas. 

PLKASANT  HILL,  a small  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
Arkansas. 

PLKAS.ANT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Kentucky. 

PLKASANT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Miami  co..  Ohio. 

PLK.\.SANT  HILL,  a finely-situated  post-village  of  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  Indiana,  68  miles  W.N.ML  of  Indianapolis. 

PIjKAS.\NT  HILL,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois, 
about  80  miles  W.S.W.  of  Springfield. 

PliK.\SANT  HILL,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Mi.s.souri, 
about  30  miles  S.W.  of  Lexington. 

PLKASANT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa. 

PLKASANT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Lane  co.,  Oregon. 

PLKAS.\NT  HOPE,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Missouri. 

PLKASANT  ISLAND,  a circular  island  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  in  lat.  0°  25'  S.,  Ion.  107°  5'  E.,  about  15  miles  in 
circumference. 

PLEASANT  LAKE,  New  York.  See  Lake  Pleasant. 

PLK.\SANT  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co.,  Indiana. 

PLE.\SANT  LANE,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district. 
South  Carolina. 

PLKASANT  LEVEL,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Georgia. 

PLKASANT  MILLS,  a village  of  Atlantic  co..  New  .Jersey, 
on  the  Little  Egg  Harbor  River,  15  miles  nearly  N.  of  May’s 
Landing,  has  a small  Rom.an  Catholic  church. 

I’LKASANT  MILLS,  a post-township  of  Ad.ams  co.,  In- 
diana. 

PLEASANT  MOUND,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

PLEASANT  MOUND,  a posUoffice  of  Laurens  district, 
South  Carolina. 

PLKASANT  MOUNT,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co  , Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PLEASANT  MOUNT,  a post-office  of  Pitt  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

PLEASANT  MOUNT,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. 

PLEASANT  MOUNT,  a post-office  of  Miller  co.,  Missouri. 

PLEASANT  OAKS,  a post-office  of  Brunswick  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

PLE.\SANTON,a  post-village  of  Itawamba  co..  Mississippi. 

PLEASANTON,  a post-office  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio. 

PLEASANT  PARK,  a small  post-village  of  Carroll  co., 
Missouri. 

PLKASANT  PLAIN,  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

PLEAS.A.NT  PLAIN,  a post-village  of  Jetferson  co.,  Iowa, 
45  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Iowa  City. 

PLKAS.\NT  PL.\INS,  a post-village  of  Dutchess  co.,  New 
Fork.  6t)  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

PLEAS.\NT  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

PLKASANT  PLAINS,  a post-village  of  Independence  co., 
Arkansas,  about  15  miles  S.  of  Batesville. 

PLEASANT  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

PLEASANT  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Sangamon  co.,  Il- 
linois. 

PLE.\SANT  PL.^INS,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Missouri, 
about  30  miles  IV.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River. 

PLE.ASANT  POINT,  a post-office  of  Daviess  co.,  Kentucky. 

PLEASANT  PRAIRIE,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

PLEA.SANT  PRAIRIE,  a township  of  Kenosha  co.,  Wis- 
consin, 7 miles  W.  of  Kenosha.  Pop.  1400. 

PLEAS.4NT  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co..  Iowa. 

PLEASANT  RETREAT,  a post-office  of  Lumpkin  co., 

PLKASANT  RETREAT,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

P1>EASANT  RETREAT,  a post-office  of  Scotland  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

PLKASANT  RIDGE,  a posLoffice  of  Greene  co..  Alabama. 

PLKASANT  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Tippah  co.,  Mi.«sissippi. 

PLEASANT  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Bracken  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

PLE.ASANT  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co..  Ohio. 

PLEASANT  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana. 

PLK.VS.4NT  RIDGE,  a small  post-village  of  Rock  Island 
ro.,  IHi.iois. 

PLEASANT  RIDGE,  a vilbige  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  about  28 
miles  N.  of  Keokuk. 

PLEASANT  RIVER,  of  Washington  co.,  Maine,  falls  into 
the  head  of  Plea.sant  River  Bay,  a deep  inlet  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  river  affords  fine  wa^er-power,  is  navigable  for  some  dis- 
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tance.  and  on  Nash’s  Island,  at  its  entrance,  is  a light-house 
Lat.  41°  25'  N ..Ion.  6^°  37'  W. 

PLEASANT  RUN,  a creek  of  Texas,  flows  into  the  Trinity 
River  from  the  W.,  in  Dallas  county. 

PLEAS.ANT  RUN,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co.,  Texas. 

PLEASANT  RUN,  a small  village  of  Montgomery  co., 
Kentucky. 

PLKASANT  RUN,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio. 

PLEASANT  RUN,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop. 1211. 

PLEASANTS,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  W.  Virginia, 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  the 
state  of  Ohio.  The  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil  generally  ter 
tile.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  cattle  are  the  sta- 
ples. Formed  since  1850,  out  of  parts  of  M ood.  Tylei-,  and 
Ritchie  counties.  Capital,  St.  Mary’s.  Pop.  2945. 

PLKASANT  SHADE,  a po.st-office  of  Smith  co.,  Tennessee. 

PLEASANT  SHADE,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Illinois. 

PLEASANT  SITE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  Alabama, 

PLEASANT  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Kemper  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

PLEASANT  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Howard  co..  Indiana. 

PLEASANT  SPRING,  a township  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop. 1135. 

PLEASANT  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Lexington  district. 
South  Carolina. 

PLEASANT  UfNITY,  a po.sLvillage  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Pennsylvania.  38  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

PLKASANT  VALE,  a post-office  of  Penob.scot  co..  Maine. 

PLEASANT  A’ ALE,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois,  90 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

PLEASANT  VALlEY,  a post-office  of  Chittenden  co., 
A'ermont. 

PLEASANT  A’^ALLEY,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Dutchess  CO.,  New  Y'ork.  on  AVappinger’s  Creek,  7 miles  N.E. 
of  Poughkeepsie.  'The  village  contains  churches  of  4 or 
denominations,  about  half  a dozen  stores,  and  several  mills. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  2343. 

PLEASANT  A'ALtLEY,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co..  New 
Jersey. 

PLKASANT  A’ ALLEY,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

PLEASANT  A’^ALLEY,  a township  of  Potter  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  165. 

PLEASANT  A’ALLEA',  a post-office  ofFairfax  co.,  A’irginia. 

PLEASANT  A’ALLEY’,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  district, 
South  Carolina. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Alurrav  co.,  Georgia. 

PLKASANT  A' ALLEY,  a post-office  of  Washingtou  co., 
Alabama. 

PLEASANT  A’^ALLKY,  a post-office  of  Yell  co.,  Arkansas 

PLEASANT  VALLEY’,  a post-office  of  AVayue  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

PLEASANT  A'ALLEY,  a village  of  Aladison  co.,  Ohio,  has 
200  inhabitants. 

PLEASANT  A’ ALLEY,  a post-office  and  station  of  Alorg.an 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad,  50  miles  S.  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

PLEASANT  A’ALLEY,  a post-office  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana. 

PLE.ASANT  A’ALIjEY’,  a post-office  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Il- 
linois. 

PLEASANT  A’ALLKY’.  a po.st-office  of  AA’right  oo..  Missouri. 

PLEASANT  A’ALLEY”,  a small  post-village  of  Scott  co., 
Iowa. 

PLEASANT  A’ALLEY,  a post-township  of  Marquette  co., 
AVisconsin. 

PLEASANT  V’ALLEY  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Nicholas  co., 
Kentucky. 

PLEASANT  A’lEAV,  a post-office  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PLEASANTAHEAV,a  post-office  of  Jackson  co..W.  Virginia. 

PLEASANT  A’lEAV,  a post-office  of  Darlington  district. 
South  Carolina. 

PLEASANT  A’lEAA’,  a thriving  po.st-vill.age  of  Shelby  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Lawrenceburg  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  LA 
miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

PLKASANT  VIKAV,  a post-village  of  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  road  between  Rushvilleand  the  Illinois  Biver. 

PLEAS'ANTA’  1 LLE.  a post-village  of  AVestchester  co..  New 
Y’ork,  on  the  Hailem  Railroad,  34  miles  N.  of  New  York 
City. 

PLEASANTA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co.,  Peunsyl 
vania. 

PLFIASANTA’ILLE,  a post-vilhage  of  A’enango  co.,  Peun- 
sylrania,  about  7 miles  S.E.  of  Titu-vi'le.  I’op.  291. 

PLEASANTA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland 

PLEASANTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Rockingham  co^ 
North  Carolina. 

PLE.AS.ANTA’ILLE,  a vilkage  of  Hickman  co..  Tennes-see. 

PLEASANTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  30 
miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

PLKASANTA’ILLE,  a small  village  of  Oamberland  cfw 
Illinois. 
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PT.EARANTVILLE.  a postrvillafie  of  Fulton  co..  Illinois, 
near  Spoon  River,  about  50  miles  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

PLRASANTVILLK,  a post-village  of  Mariou  co.,  Iowa,  100 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

PLK.ASAXT  WOODS,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana. 

PLKASKLEY.  pleez'lee.  a parish  of  Lngland,  co.  of  Derby. 

PLKASINGTON,  pleez'ing-t9n,  a township  of  England,  co. 
of  Lancaster.  3 miles  W.S.W.  of  Blackburn,  with  a station 
on  the  East  Lancashire  Railway. 

PLEASURES VI LLE,  pl^zh'ers-vil,  a post-village  of  Henry 
CO..  Kentucky,  on  the  railroad  from  Louisville  to  Frankfort, 
45  miles  E.  of  the  former. 

PLl^AUX,  phl'oC  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cantal, 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Aurillac.  Pop.  in  1852,  2801. 

PLECIIATEL,  pl.Vshd't^P,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ille-et-Vilaiue,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Redon.  Pop.  in  1852,  2209. 

PLl^DELI  AC,  plil'dee'ydk'-  a village  of  France,  department 
of  C6te,s-du-Noid,  14  miles  VVL  of  Dinan.  Pop.  in  1852,  2128. 

PL^.DKAN,  pld'drdN«',  a village  of  F ranee,  depai  tment  of 
Cotes-du-Nord.  4 miles  S.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  in  1852.  3703. 

I’LEIDESIIEIM,  pliMes-hime',  or  PLEIDELSIIEIM,  plP- 
dels-hlme',  a market-town  of  Wurtemberg,  circle  of  Neckar, 
Smiles  W.N.W.  of  Marlach.  Pop.  1404. 

PLEINE-FOUGERES,  plAn-foo'zhaia/,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  llle-et-Vilaine,  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Malo. 
Pop.  in  1852.  3293. 

PLEISMT/,.  pliss^nit.s,  a market-town  of  North  Hungary, 
CO.,  and  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Gbmbr,  ou  the  Sajo.  Pop.  2102, 
partly  employed  in  iron-works. 

PLEISSE.  plls'seh,  a river  of  Saxony,  joins  the  While 
Elster  at  Leipsic,  after  a N.  course  of  50  miles. 

PLEl STEIN,  plis'tine.  or  BLEISTEIN,  blisltlne,  a town 
of  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatinate,  about  12  miles  from  Weideu. 
Pop.  lOtiS. 

PUf.LAN.  pl^l'l6N<!^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ille- 
et-Vilaine,  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  iu  1852,  3555. 

PLI\L.\N,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cotes-du- 
Nord.  7 miles  W,  of  Dinan.  Pop.  1022. 

I’Ll^LO,  phl'lo',  a village  of  France,  department  of  COte.s- 
du-Nord.  arrondissemeut  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  in  1852,  4358. 

PLlvMET.  phV'maC  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Cotes-du-Nord,  7 miles  E.  of  Loudeac.  Pop.  in  1852,  3019. 

PLE.MCMON’S  MILL,  a small  village  of  Carroll  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

PLK'MONSTALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

PL^ M Y.  pl.Ymee',a  village  of  France,  department  ot  Cotes- 
du-Nord.  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Loudeac.  Pop.  iu  1852,  3202. 

PLENCIA,  pl^n'the-i.  a small  seaport  town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Biscay,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Bilbao,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Placentia.  It  has  a school  of  navigation,  and  some 
docks  for  building  small  vesseLs.  Pop.  1193. 

PLENMTUDE,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co.,  Texas. 

PLENH'Y,  Bay  of,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  North  Island,  New 
Zealand,  between  Cape  Runaway  and  Point  Mercury,  a dis- 
tance of  140  miles,  with  a central  width  of  about  60  miles. 

Pl/ES,  pl§s.  or  PLESSA,  pl^s^sd,  sometimes  written  PLI- 
OSS  and  PLIOSO,  a town  of  Russia,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Kostro- 
ma. on  the  Yolga.  with  manufactures  of  woollens.  P.  1750 

PLESCHKN,  pl^sh'en,  or  PLESZEW,  pl?sh'ev.  a town  of 
Prussia.  54  miles  S.E.  of  Posen,  capital  of  a circle,  with 
manufactures  of  woollens  and  tobacco.  Pop.  5086, 

PLKSH'EY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

PLE^‘^IS.  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  New  York,  about 
38  miles  S.W.  hv  R.  of  Ogden.sburg. 

PLKRKOV  or  PLESKOW.  See  Pskov. 

PEERS,  a town  of  Illyria.  See  Flttsch, 

PLESSA  LA.  pl^s'sd'li',  a markeUtown  of  France,  depart- 
ment of t^tes-du-Nord.  arrondis.senient.  Loudeac.  P.3324. 

PLE.''SE,  pl^s's.V,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Liiire-lnferieure,  13  miles  N.of  Savenay.  Pop.  4435. 

PLESSE.  pl^s^seh.  or  PliiCSS.  pl^ss,  a town  of  Prussian 
Silesia.  68  miles  S.E.  of  Oppeln,  capital  of  a circle,  and  of  a 
principality  belonging  to  the  I’rince  of  Anh.ilt-Kbthen. 
Pop.  3114.  It  has  a castle,  and  manufactures  woollen  cloth, 
oilcio!  h.  and  leather. 

I'l.ESTCIlElEVO  or  PLESTSCHE.TEWO.  plS.s'ch.A-y^/vo, 
or  KLESTCHINOOZERO.  kl^st-chee'noo-z^/ro.  called  also 
SA  LESKI,  sii-l^s-kee.  a small  lake  of  Rus.'iia.  government,  and 
70  miles  N.W.  of  Vladimeer,  near  the  head  of  an  affluent  of 
the  Volga,  and  interesting  as  the  place  where  Peter  the 
Great,  in  1691.  made  his  first  essays  to  form  the  Russian 
navy.  Length.  5 miles;  breadth,  4 miles. 

PLESTIN.  pl^s'tSxo'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Cotes  du-Nord,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Lannion.  Pop.  1066. 

PLESZEW.  a town  of  Prussian  Ibiland.  See  Plf.schen. 

PLETTENBERG,  pl&t'ten-bCRa'.  a town  of  Prussian  West- 
phali  i.  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Arnsberg,  on  the  Else.  Pop. 
1675. 

PLET'TENBERG  BAY,  of  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  dis- 
tiict  of  George  Town,  in  lat.  34°  S.,  Ion.  23°  20'  E.  It  is 
br.unded  on  the  S.W.  by  Seal  Cape,  and  has  undulating 
shores. 

PLEUBI.^N  or  PLEUBIHAN,  pliih'bee'^Nct.  a maritime 
village  of  France,  department  of  Cotes-du-.\ord,  15  miles 
N.E.  of  Lannion,  on  the  English  Channel.  Pop.  1000. 
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PLEUMARTIN,  pluh'maR't^N«f,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Vienne,  12  miles  S.E.  of  ChUtellerault,  P.  1272. 

PLEU.MEUR,  pluh  muH^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Cotes-du-Nord,  arrondissemeut  of  Lannion.  Pop.  2650. 

PLEUMEUll,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cotea- 
du-Nord,  arrondissemeut  of  Lannion.  Pop.  in  1852.  2556. 

PLEURTUIT,  pluR'twee',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  llle  et-Yilaine,  5 miles  S.W,  of  St.  Malo.  Pop.  in  1^52, 
4912. 

PLEYBEN,  pli'b5Nof,  a market-town  of  France,  dep.art- 
ment  of  Finist^re,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Quimper.  Pop.  in 
1852,  4901 . 

PLEYBERCHRIST,  pl.Yb§R'kreesU.  a village  of  Franco, 
department  of  Fiuistfere,  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Moi’laix.  Pop.  in 
1852,  3430. 

PLEY STEIN,  plPstine,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper 
Palatinate,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Leuchtenberg,  Pop.  101  8. 

PLIEGO,  ple-A'go,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  22  miles 
W.  of  Murcia.  Pop.  3004. 

PLIENINGEN,  pleebiing-en,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg, 
circle  of  Neckar.  5 miles  S.S.E,  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  2267. 

PLINLIM'MON,  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Wale.s, 
cos.  of  Montgomery  and  Cardigan,  12  miles  from  West  Car- 
digan Bay,  and  11  miles  W.N.W.  of  Llanidloes.  Elevation, 
2463  feet.  The  rivers  Severn  and  Wye  have  their  sources  in 
this  mountain. 

PLINOY,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co..  W.  Virginia. 

PLINY,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district,  South  Carolina. 

PLIUSA,  ple-oo'.sA.  a river  of  Ru.ssia,  issues  from  a sm.tll 
lake  in  the  S.  of  the  government  St.  Petersburg,  flows  cir- 
cuitously N.N.W.,  and  after  a course  of  about  129  miles  joins 
the  Narova  on  the  confines  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Revel. 

PLO  AGUE,  plo-A^gA,  a village  of  the  i.sland  of  Sardinia, 
province,  and  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  3079. 

PLOCHINGEN,  plSKdng-gn,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg,  cii- 
cle  of  Neckar,  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Esslingen.  Pop.  1759. 

PLOCITZE  or  PLOCIZZE,  plo-chit'sA,  a village  of  Au.«tria, 
in  Dalmatia,  20  miles  from  Ragusa,  on  Mont  St.  Elias. 
Pop.  3155. 

PLOCK,  plotsk.  a city  of  Poland,  capital  of  a province,  on 
the  Vistula,  58  miles  W.N.W.  of  Warsaw.  Po]».  13,351.  Iti.» 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  consists  of  an  old  and  a new  town, 
The  principal  buildings  are  a cathedral  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a bishop's  palace,  theatre,  and  various  goveinment 
offices.  It  has  also  Piarist  and  other  colleges,  a seminary, 
manufacturesofleather  and.^kins,  andan  active  transit  trade. 

PLGCK'TON,  a maritime  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross,  on 
the  W.  coast,  parish  of  Lochalsh.  Pop.  about  450. 

PLOEMEUR,  plo'eh-mUR/,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Morbilian,  3 miles  W.  of  Lorieut.  Pop.  ih 
1852,  8413. 

PLOEN  or  PLON,  (Plbn.)  plbn.  a town  of  Denmark,  duchy 
of  Holstein,  on  a narrow  isthmus  below  the  Great  and  Little 
Ploen  lakes,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Kiel.  Pop.  with  suburbs,  2700. 
It  has  a fine  Gothic  castle. 

PLOEN,  LAKE  OF,  Denmark,  the  largest  in  Holstein,  is 
about  7 miles  in  length,  and  4 miles  in  breadth.  The  Little 
Ploen  Lake  is  the  N.  portion  separated  by  the  narrow  isth- 
mus on  which  Ploen  is  situated. 

PLOERDUT,  (Ploerdut,)  plo'aiR'du^  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Morbihan,  15  miles  W.  of  Pontivy.  Pop. 
2908. 

PLOERMEL,  (Ploermel.)  plo'AR'mfeP,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Morbihan,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Vannes.  Pop.  in 
1852, 8413,  principally  employed  in  weaving  linen  and  mixed 
fabiics.  It  has  a communal  college. 

PLOEUC,  plo'L'k^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Cotes-du-Nord,  12  miles  S.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  in  1852.  5928. 

PLOEZAL.  (Ploezal.)  plo'eh-zAl.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Cotes-du-Nord.  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Guingamp. 
Pop.  3107. 

PLOGOFF,  plo'gofF,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Finist^re.  23  miles  W.N.W.  of  Quimper.  Pop.  1500. 

PLOMB  DE  CANTAL,  a mountain  of  France,  See  Caxtal. 

PLOMBiPjRES,  plAM'be-aia/,  a town  and  watering-place 
of  France,  department  of  Vosge.s,  on  the  Angronne,  14  miles 
S.  of  Epinal.  Pop.  1330.  Its  warm  saline  baths  are  well 
fnsquented.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  cutlery. 

I’LOMBlilRES,  a market-towu  of  France,  department  of 
Cote-d’Or,  on  the  railway  to  Lyons,  3 miles  W.N.W.  of  Dijon. 
Pop.  1273. 

PLON,  (Plbn,)  a town  and  lake  of  Holstein.  See  Plof.n. 

PLONE,  plo^neh,  a river  of  Prussia,  provinces  of  Branden- 
burg and  Pomerania,  joins  the  Haff  at  Damm,  4 miles  E.  of 
Stettin,  after  a N.  course  of  40  miles. 

PLONSK  or  FLASK,  plAxsk,  a town  of  Poland,  province, 
and  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Plock,  on  the  Plonna.  Pop  3700, 
mostly  Jews.  It  has  a fine  C 'rmelite  church. 

PLOUARET,  ploo'A'rA,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
COtes-du-Nord,  8 miles  S.  of  Lannion.  Pop.  in  1852.  5380. 

I’LOUASNE,  ploo'au^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
C6te.s-du-Nord,  10  miles  S.  of  Dinan.  Pop.  in  1852,  3000. 

PLOUAY.  ploo'A/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  11  miles  N.  of  Lorient.  Pop.  in  1852.  4362. 

PLOUBAZLANEC,  ploo'bdz'ld'uSk/,  a village  of  France^ 
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ilepartment  of  C8tes-du-Nord,  1 mile  N.N.E.  of  Paimpol. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3000. 

FLOUHEZKE,  ploo'bSz’r'.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  C6tes-du-Nord,  2 miles  S.  of  Lannion.  Pop.  in  1852.  3393. 

PLOUDALMEzeAU,  ploo'dilPma'zo',  a village  of  F ranee, 
department  of  Fiuistere.  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Brest.  Pop.  in 
1852.  3219. 

PL' )UD.\NTEL,  ploo'd3'ne-§P,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Fiuistere,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Brest.  Pop.  in  1852.  3500. 

PLOUE.N' AN,  plooWndN^t.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Fiuistere,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Moi-laix.  Pop.  in  1852,  3000. 

PLOUER.  ploo'aiRt,  a village  of  France,  dep  u'tment  of 
C6te.s-du-Nord.  6 miles  N.E.  of  Dinan.  Pop.  in  1852.  4023. 

PLOUESCAT,  ploo'^s'kdt,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Finistdre,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Morlaix.  Pop.  3180. 

PLDUGASTEL-DAOULAS.  plooVls'tgll'-dd'oo'ld'.  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Fiuistere,  6 miles  E.  of  Brest,  near 
its  harbor.  Pop.  in  1852.  0065. 

PLOUd  AZNOU,  ploo'gSzhioot,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Finistdre,  near  the  English  Channel,  8 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Jlorlaix.  Pop.  in  1852,  3735. 

PLOUGONVELIN.  ploo'gc^No'veh-lSNct,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Finistere,  arrondissement  of  Brest,  near  the 
coast.  Pop.  in  1852,  1300. 

PLGUGGUYEN,  ploo'goo'v^Not, a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Finistdre.  7 miles  8.E.  of  Morlaix.  Pop.  in  1852, 4419. 

PLOUGOUVET.  ploo'goo'v.V.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
metit  of  Cotes-dn-Nord,  arrondissement  of  Guiugamp.  Pop. 
in  1852.  .3.500. 

PLOUGUENAST,ploo'geh-ndf,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Cotes-du-Nord,  16  miles  8.  of  8t.  Brieuc.  Pop.  3727. 

PliOUGUEHNEAU,  plno'g«iit'n6L  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Finistere.  arrondissement  of  Brest.  Pop.  5300. 

PLGU( } U EK N E VEL.  ploo'gaiR'na'  v^P,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Cntes-du-Nord,  arrondissement  of  Guingamp. 
Pop.  in  1852.  3500. 

PLGU  Il.\,  ploo'^,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ccte.s- 
du-?\()rd.  13  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  in  1852.  5052. 

PLOUIBER,  ploo-ee'daiR/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Finistere,  arrondissement  of  Brest.  Pop.  in  1852,  3000. 

PLOUIGNEAU,  ploo-een'yot,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Finistere,  6 miles  E.  of  Morlaix.  Pop.  in  1852.  5017. 

PLOUMOGUER,  ploo'mo'gaiR/.  a village  of  France,  depai  t- 
1 ment  of  Finistere,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  B'-est.  P.  in  1852, 1800. 

PLDURIN,  ploo'rfiN“t,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Finistere.  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Morlaix.  Pop.  in  1852,  .3000. 

PLGUVORN,  ploo'voRnC  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Finistere,  9 miles  W.  of  Morlaix.  Pop.  in  1852.  3500,  who 
trade  in  f;\rm-horses,  reputed  the  best  in  the  department. 

PLGUZAnE,  ploo'z^'n,V,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  B'inistere.  5 miles  W.  of  Brest.  Pop.  in  1852.  2500. 

PLgUZEc,  ploo'zAkt,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
C6tes-du-Nor.d.  arrondissement  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  4447. 

PLOVER,  plQv'er,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Portage  co.,  IVisconsin,  is  situated  on  the  Wisconsin  River, 
at  the  mouth  of  Plover  River,  125  miles  N.  of  Madison. 
The  IVisconsin  Hirer  is  bordered  by  large  forests  of  pine, 
and  the  lumber  business  is  carried  on  here.  The  \illage  con- 
tains 2 hotels  and  several  stores.  Its  name  has  been  changed 
to  St,\nton.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1860,  895. 

PLOVER-ANP-IIERfALD  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  about  lat.  71°  12'  N.,  and  Ion.  170°  W. 

PLOVEST,  plo'v^st/,  a town  of  Wallachia,  32  miles  N.  of 
Bucharest.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  a great  wool  fair. 

PLOW^DEN’S  IMILLS,  a post-village  of  Sumter  district. 
South  Carolina. 

PLUCKtEMIN.  a post-village  of  Somerset  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Somerville.  Pop.  200. 

PLUCK'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  with  a 
station  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway,  5 miles  W.N.IV.  of 
Ashford. 

PLUDENZ.  a town  of  the  Tyrol.  See  Blupenz. 

PLUDERIIAUSEN,  (Pliidefhausen.l  pluMer-how'zen,  a 
market-town  of  Wiirteniberg,  circle  of  Jaxt,  on  the  Remo,  4 
miles  W.  of  Lorch,  with  1495  inhabitants,  and  an  ancient 
castle. 

PLUM,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1446. 

PLUM,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1294. 

PLUM,  a post-office  of  Cook  co..  Illinois. 

PLUMAS,  a small  town  of  Sutter  co.,  California,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  Feather  River,  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Bear  River,  about  40  miles  N.  of  Sacramento  City. 

PLUM  BAYOU,  (bPoo)  a post-village  and  township  of 
Jefferson  co..  Arkansas. 

PLUMB  BROOK,  a post-office  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan. 

PLUMB  CREEK,  in  Pennsylvania,  flows  into  Crooked 
Creek,  in  Armstrong  county. 

PLUMB  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Caldwell  co..  Texas. 

PLUMB  ISLAND,  a long,  narrow  island  of  Essex  co., 
Massachusetts,  situated  between  the  mouth  of  Merrimack 
River  on  the  N..  and  Ipswich  Bay  on  the  S.,  and  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a narrow  sound.  Length,  8^  miles. 
See  Newburyporx  Lights. 
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PLUNTB  ISLAND,  belonging  to  New  York,  situated  In 
Long  Island  Sound,  near  its  E.  entrance,  is  about  3 miles 
long,  and  1 mile  broad.  It  contains  a revolving  light  63 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  41°  10'  18"  N.,  Ion.  72° 
13'  12"  IV. 

PLUIMB/LAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

PLUM  CREEK,  of  Texas,  flows  into  San  Marcos  River 
from  the  N.,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Caldwell  county. 

PLUM  CREEK,  a township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  2014, 

PLUM  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Missouri. 

PLUIME.  La,  Id  pliini.  a town  of  France,  department  ol 
Lot-et-Garonne,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Agen.  Pop.  1707. 

PLU.MEI.EC.  pliim'lfkL  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Morbihan,  13  miles  S IV.  of  Ploermel.  Pop.  in  1852,  3070, 

PLUMELIAU.  pU;mTe-6'.  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Morbihan.  7 miles  S.  of  Pontivy.  Pop. -1200. 

PLUMENAU.  ploohneh-now'.  (^Moravian,  Plumlou,  plofmf- 
lOw.)  a town  of  Moravia,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Olmutz.  P.  1118. 

PLUCMER.  a post-office  of  Venango  co..  Pennsylvania. 

PLUM  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Texas. 

PLU.M  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Cass  co.,  Missouri. 

PLUM  HILL,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Illinois. 

PLUIMCMER’S  IMILL,  a post-office  of  Fleming  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

PLUiMPtTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

PLUIM  PTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

PLUMPTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

PLUMPTON,  WOOD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster, with  a station  on  the  Preston  and  Carlisle  Railway, 
13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Carlisle. 

PLU.M  RIVER,  a post-village  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois, 
145  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

PLUMtSTEAD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

PLU.MSTEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

PLUMSTEAD,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

PLUMSTEAD,  Litti.e,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

PLUMtSTEAD.  a village  of  South  Africa,  in  Cape  Colony 
and  district.  S.  of  Cape  Town,  and  the  salubrity  of  which 
renders  it  a favorite  residence  of  the  colonists.  It  has  se- 
veral schools,  chapels,  &c. 

PLUMtSTEAD.  a township  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey.  Pop. 
2003. 

PLUMSTEAD,  a post-township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  right  side  of  the  Delaware  River,  10  miles  N. 
of  Doylestown.  Pop.  2720. 

PLUM/STEADVILLE,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PLUMtTREE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

PLUM'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 170  miles  IV.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  2 stores. 

PLUNERET,  plii'neh-rAt,  ji  market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Morbihan.  19  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lorient.  P.  2150. 

PLUNGAN,  ploong-dnt,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland, 
government  of  Vilna.  13  miles  W.  of  Telsh.  Pop.  about  1550. 

PLUNTtAR.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

PLUNHvETT’S  CREEK,  a township  of  Lycoming  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  283. 

PLUNKETT’S  CREEK,  a township  of  SulDvan  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

PLUSCARtDINE  PRI/ORY,  an  ancient  ruin  of  a Cister- 
cian priory,  Scotland,  in  a beautiful  valley  of  the  same 
name,  parish,  and  5 miles  S.W.  of  Elgin. 

PLUV'IGNER,  plu'veen'aiRt,atown  of  France,  department 
of  Morbihan.  13  miles  N.IV.  of  Vannes.  Pop.  in  1852.  4793. 

PLYM,  plim.  a river  in  England,  lises  in  Dartmoor  Forest, 
CO.  of  Devon,  flows  S.S.W.,  and  after  a covir.se  of  18  miles 
falls  into  Plvmouth  'Sound  at  Plymouth. 

PLYMOUTH,  plim'uth.  (L.  Tamari  Ostia,  or  riymvtha,)  a 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  seaport  town,  and 
naval  station  in  England,  co.  of  Devon,  on  theE.  side  of  a pe- 
ninsula. between  the  rivers  Plym  and  Tamar,  at  the  head  of 
Plymouth  Sound.  37  miles  S.W.  of  Exeter,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  railway.  Lat.  of  Mount  Wise,  50°  2‘2'  N.,  Ion. 
4°  10'  2"  IV.  Pop.  of  borough,  which  comprises  the  suburb 
of  Stone-house  on  the  W.,  and  the  pari.sh  of  Stoke  Damcrel, 
in  1861,  62,823.  The  town  of  Plymouth  stands  on  uneven 
ground,  and  is  irregularly  Laid  out,  but  the  buildings  have 
a substantial  appearance.  Between  it  and  the  sound  is  the 
Hoe.  a fine  open  space,  surmounting  a cliff;  on  it  is  the  cita- 
del. a bastioned  fortress,  containing  a governors  residence, 
and  exten.sive  barracks;  in  this  direction  some  new  and 
handsome  streets  have  been  laid  out.  and  many  handsome 
terraces,  ranges  of  buildings,  and  detached  villas  have  been 
erected.  The  principal  edifices  in  the  town  are  the  royal 
hotel,  and  theatre,  athenmum.  public  library,  royal  union 
baths.  Freemasons’  Hall,  exchange,  new  market-place, 
guildhall,  with  the  jail,  several  hospitals,  .and  barracks.  St. 
Andrew's  Church  is  large,  and  has  a square  embattled 
tower:  there  are  also  3 other  parish  churches,  and  nume- 
rous dissenting  chapels,  of  which  the  Independents  h.ave  5, 
the  IVesleyan  Methodists  3,  the  Baptists  2,  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  2,  the  Unitarians.  Friends,  and  several  other  de- 
nominations, 1 each.  Its  institutions  compi’ise  a grammar 
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flchool,  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
public,  medical,  law,  and  theological  libraries,  and  a me- 
chanics’ institute,  and  charities  amounting  to  about  2300Z.  a 
year.  It  has  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  several 
other  banks.  The  structures  connected  with  the  naval  es- 
tablishments are  outside  of  the  town.  The  dockyard  is  at 
Devonport.  (which  see.)  and  is  in  most  respects  similar  to 
that  of  Portsmouth,  with  the  advantage  of  its  various 
buildings  being  more  substantially  constructed  of  stone, 
and  its  docks  and  roofings  of  the  most  solid  character;  it 
has,  however,  a less  extent  than  that  of  Portsmouth.  In  it 
is  an  observatory,  commanding  a noble  view.  The  naval 
and  royal  military  hospitals  at  Stonehouse,  the  victualling- 
olfice  at  Devil  s (or  Duval's)  Point,  the  gun-wharf,  and  the 
military  prison,  are  all  fine  .stone  edifices.  Plymouth  Harbor 
Is  double,  consisting  of  the  Ilamoaze,  or  mouth  of  the  Tamar 
opposite  Devonport.  adapted  for  the  largest  ships  of  war; 
and  the  Catwater.  or  estuary  of  the  Plym,  immediately  E. 
of  Plymouth,  and  on  which  are  the  villages  of  Oreston,  IIoo, 
and  Turnchapel.  The  parts  of  the  port  chiefly  appropriated 
to  mercantile  shipping,  are  Sutton  Pool  and  Mill  Bay,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  where  extensive  wet-docks  are  being 
formed,  and  the  largest  vessels  lie  in  safety  along  its  fine 
pier  and  pontoon  even  at  low  water.  The  port,  however, 
owes  its  chief  celebrity  to  its  importance  as  a great  naval 
station.  See  Plymouth  Sound.  Plymouth  has  a large  trade 
with  London.  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  Newport;  it  imports 
a good  deal  of  West  India  colonial  produce,  and  timber  from 
the  Baltic  and  North  America,  and  it  has  manufactures  of 
sail-cloth,  refined-sugar,  glass,  soap,  and  starch,  a large  dis- 
tillery, and  extensive  pilchard  and  other  fi.«heries.  Registered 
shipping  of  the  port,  304  ves.sels;  aggregate  burden,  34,808 
tons.  The  duties  collected  at  the  port  in  1847  amounted 
to  108,0557. 

Plymouth,  originally  a fishing  village,  bore  under  the 
Saxons  the  name  of  Tamarworth,  which,  after  the  Conquest, 
was  changed  to  that  of  Sutton,  or  South-Town.  On  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Armada,  it  equipped,  as  its  quota 
to  the  British  fleet,  which  had  here  its  rendezvous,  seven 
ships  and  a fly-boat,  a greater  numVjer  );han  was  furnished 
by  any  port  except  London.  Bonaparte  arrived  here  in  the 
Bdlfruphon  in  1815.  after  he  had  siUTendered  himself  to  the 
Emrlish.  Plymouth  is  governed  by  a mayor,  12  aldermen, 
and  3(1  councillors,  and  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and 
among  its  other  more  eminent  natives  are  Sir  Thomas  Ed- 
monds, a distinguished  statesman  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.;  Sir  John  Hawkins,  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  fleet 
which  defeated  the  Armada;  Jacob  Bryant  the  antiquary; 
and  the  painters,  James  Northcote,  Prout,  and  B.  Haydon. 

PLY.UOUTH,  plim'uth.  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. has  an  area  of  about  720  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Cape  Cod  Bay. 
and  is  drained  by  the  Taunton  and  North  Rivers  and  other 
smaller  streams,  which  furnish  abundant  water-power.  It 
has  a seacoast  of  upwards  of  30  miles,  indented  with  nume- 
rous bays,  which  afford  excellent  harloors.  The  soil  is  ge- 
neralh’^  poorer  than  in  the  other  counties  of  the  state.  Ply- 
mouth county  abounds  in  iron  ore  of  excellent  quality.  It 
<s  intersected  by  different  railroads  centering  in  Boston. 
Named  from  Plymouth,  a town  of  England.  Capital, 
Plymouth.  Pop.  (14,768. 

PLYMOUTH,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Iowa,  has 
an  area  of  about  900  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Sioux  River,  and  drained  by  Floyd’s  River,  (an 
affluent  of  the  Missouri.)  with  its  tributaries.  Plymouth 
CO.  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  Pop.  in  1860,  148. 

PLYMOUTH,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co  , Maine,  46 
miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  y.sO. 

PLYMOUTH,  a post-village  and  township,  semi-capital  of 
Grafton  co..  New  Hampshire,  near  the  confluence  of  Pemi- 
gewasset  and  Baker’s  Rivers,  and  on  the  Boston,  Concord, 
and  Montreal  Railroad,  51  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Concord.  Pop. 
of  the  township,  1407, 

PLY.MOUTH.  a post-township  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont, 
55  miles  S.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1252. 

PLYMOUTH,  a post-town,  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  jus- 
tice of  Plymouth  co.,  .Massachusetts,  is  situated  on  Plymouth 
Bay.  at  the  S.  terminus  of  the  E.  branch  of  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad,  37  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Boston.  Lat.  41°  57'  26" 

Ion.  70°  40'  19"  W.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  for  the  most  part 
'’ompactly  built,  principally  of  wood.  It  is  the  oldest  town 
in  .New  England,  being  the  first  settled  by  the  Pilgrims,  yet 
it  is  entirely  modern  in  the  style  of  its  buildings:  not  a 
sitigle  antique  dwelling  now  remains.  The  most  remarkable 
pu))lic  edifice  is  Pilgrim's  Hall,  erected  by  the  I’ilgrim  So- 
’iety  in  1824-,5,  and  situated  on  Court  street,  a little  N.  of 
Oourt  Square.  It  is  constructed  of  granite,  70  feet  by  40. 
with  a Doric  portico  in  front.  In  the  interior  is  a large  liall. 
containing  tne  society’s  cabinet  of  curiosities,  and  numerous 
uistnrical  paintings.  The  Pilgrim  Society,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers, was  organized  in  1820.  The  Forefathers’  Rock,”  or 
that  on  which  the  101  persons,  disembarking  from  the  May- 
flower, December  22,  1620,  first  set  foot,  lies  at  the  head  of 
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Hedges’  whari  The  rock  is  now  only  about  6J  feet  acrosa 
its  broadest  pait,  with  a thickness  of  4 feet,  so  much  of  it 
having  been  removed ; it  is  almost  entirely  buried  in  the 
ground,  its  surface  only  being  visible.  The  town  contains, 
besides  the  county  buildings,  4 churches,  2 banks,  2 sav- 
ings institutions,  an  insurance  company,  a gas-light  ^m- 
pany.  2 newspaper  offices,  and  .several  good  hotels.  Among 
the  churches  deserving  of  notice  may  be  mentioned  the 
Gothic  edifice  of  the  First  Society,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgiimage,  erected  in  1840,  near  the  site  occupied  by  the 
church  first  built  by  the  pilgrims.  Plymouth  has  several 
manulactories  of  cotton,  woollen  goods,  iron.  &c.,  and  is 
also  extensively  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  shipping 
of  the  port,  June  30th,  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of 
3368  tons  registered,  ajid  9365  tons  enrolled  and  licensed. 
Of  the  latter,  2538  tons  were  employed  iti  the  coast  trade, 
5169  tons  in  the  cod  fishery,  and  14!)5  tons  in  the  mackerel 
fisheries.  The  foreign  arrivals  for  the  year  were  5 vessels  • 
clearances  the  same.  The  foundation  of  a national  monu- 
ment to  the  Forefathers  was  laid  here  in  1857.  Pop.  of  the 
towuiship  in  1830,  4758;  in  1840,  5281;  in  1850,  6024;  and 
in  1860,  6272. 

PLYMOUTH,  a post-township  of  Litchfield  co..  Connecti- 
cut, intersected  by  the  Shepaug  River  and  Naugatuck  Rail- 
road, 29  miles  N.  by  W.  of  New  Haven.  It  contains  a 
flourishing  village  of  its  own  name,  and  two  others,  in 
which  are  extensive  manufactories  of  brass  clocks,  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  pocket  cutlery,  musical  instruments, 
carriages,  and  various  articles  of  hardw^are.  Pop.  3244. 

PLYMOUTH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Luzerne  co., 
Pennsylvwnia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Su.squehanna  River, 
3 or  4 miles  below  W’ilkesbarre.  It  has  rich  coal  mines  and 
a national  bank.  Pop.  2393. 

PLYMOUTH,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. about  15  miles  N.IV.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  16(<9. 

PLY'MOUTH,  a post-village,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of 
Washington  co..  North  Carolina,  150  miles  E.  of  Raleigh, 
and  about  8 miles  S.  of  Roanoke  River,  where  it  enters 
Albemarle  Sound.  It  is  connected  with  the  sound  by  a 
small  inlet,  called  Nag’s  Head.  It  has  an  active  trade,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  shipping  of  the  port.  June  30th, 
1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  2727  tons  registered,  and 
1346  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  All  of  the  latter  was  em- 
ployed in  the  coast  trade,  and  87  tons  in  steam  navigation. 
During  the  year.  4 schooners,  with  an  aggregate  bui'den  of 
285  tons,  were  admeasured.  A new'spaper  is  published  here 
Pop.  in  1850.  951 ; in  18(X).  872. 

PLY’JIOUTH.  a post-village  of  Lowndes  co.,  Mississippi, 
about  140  miles  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

PLYMOUTH,  a township  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio.  P.  687. 

PLY'MOUTH,  a village  of  Fayette  co..  Ohio,  on  a branch 
of  Paint  Creek,  46  miles  S.W,  of  Co-lumbus.  Laid  out  in 
1845. 

PLYMOUTH,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Richland  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  railroad  from  Fandusky  to  New- 
ark, 36  miles  S.  of  the  former.  It  has  a union  school.  Pop. 
of  the  township,  1771 : of  the  village,  estimated  at  700. 

PLYMOUTH,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Wayne  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  W.  branch  of  Rouge  River, 
25  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  2193. 

PLYMOUTH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Marshall  co  , In- 
diana, on  Yellow'  River,  and  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  Railroad.  84  miles  E.S.E.  of  Chicago.  It  is 
situated  in  a fine  farming  disti  ict.  and  has  an  active  busi- 
ness. It  has  4 Churches,  1 bank,  2 newspaper  offices,  1 
seminai  y,  and  a fine  railroad  dejuit.  Pop.  1277. 

PLYMOUTH,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  85 
miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

PLYMOUTH,  a township  of  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin.  P.  1231. 

PLY^MOUTH,  a post-village  and  tow'nship  of  Sheboygan 
co„  Wisconsin.  Tlie  village  is  on  a railroad  14  miles  W . of 
Sheboygan.  It  htis  4 stoi  e.s,  3 hotels,  and  15  mechanics’ 
shops.  Total  ixqiulation,  2106. 

PLYM'OUTIl  HOLH.OW,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  Naugatuck  Railroad,  about  25  miles 
S.W'.  by  W.  of  Hartford,  contains  several  factories. 

PLYMOUTH  MEETHNG,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

PLYMOUTH,  NEW',  or  TARANAKI,  ti-rd-ntl'kpe.  a town 
and  settlement  of  New  Zealand,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Noith 
Island  or  New  Ulster,  on  a slope  between  the  IIua-Toki  and 
the  Henui.  25  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Egmont. 

PLYMOUTH  SOUND,  an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel, 
between  the  cos.  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Leiigth.  3 miles; 
breadth,  4 miles.  .Yt  its  N.E.  and  N.W'.  extremities  the 
Plym  and  Tamar  Rivers  enter  it.  forming  respectively  the 
harbors  opposite  Plymouth  and  Devojiport.  On  its  E.  side 
is  Bovisand  Bay,  and  on  its  W'.  are  Cawsand  Bay  and  IMount 
Edgecumbe.  It  contains  several  islands,  the  principal  being 
Mount  Batten,  with  a fortification  immediately  opposite  the 
Hoe  of  Plymouth.  The  sound  is  chiefly  important  as  a 
naval  station.  With  the  view  of  protecting  the  anchorage 
from  the  heavy  swell  brought  into  the  harbor  by  S.W. 
winds,  the  stupendous  national  work,  known  as  the  Ply- 
mouth Breakwater,  was  undertaken,  and  has  been  nearly 
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completed,  at  ai^  expense  of  about  1,700,000?.  It  is  a granite 
and  marble  stru'-ture,  built  across  the  entrance,  the  centr.al 
portion  being  1000  feet  in  length,  and  an  arm  or  kant  at 
ea.h  extremity  350  yards,  making  the  whole  length  only  60 
yards  short  of  a mile.  The  lieight  is  from  56  feet  to  80  feet, 
the  top  45  feet  broad,  and  from  2 feet  to  3 feet  above  the 
Iiigh  water  of  spring  tides.  On  the  W.  end  of  the  break- 
water is  a light-house,  6S  feet  above  the  platform,  and  visible 
ut  the  distance  of  8 miles.  The  entrance  into  the  sound  is 
guided  by  the  still  more  celebrated  Eddystone  light-house, 
which  stands  on  a large  cluster  of  rocks  in  the  channel  op- 
posite to  it,  at  the  distance  of  14  miles. 

PEYMP'TON,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Plymouth 
00..  Massachusetts,  on  the  Old  Colony  Kailroad,  30  miles  S.E. 
of  Boston.  Pop.  994. 

PLYMP/TON  MAUmiCE  or  EARL’S,  a decayed  borough, 
market  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  5 miles 
E.  of  Plymouth.  Pop.  833.  It  has  a very  ancient  guild-hall, 
containing  a portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a native  of 
Plympton,  painted  by  himself,  an  endowed  school,  and  the 
ruins  of  a castle.  It  is  a stannary  town,  and  a municipal 
borough  by  prescription. 

PLY.IPSTOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

PLYM'TREE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

PO,  po,  (anc.  Pa'dus  and  Eridlanus.)  the  largest  river  of 
Italy,  in  its  N.  portion,  irrigating,  with  its  affluents,  the  en- 
tire plain  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  rises  in  Monte  Yiso, 
in  lat.  44°  38'  N..  Ion.  7°  10'  E.  It  flows  at  first  N.E.  to  Turin, 
where  it  makes  a curve  E.S.E.  for  about  45  miles,  then 
turns  N.  to  rece-ive  the  waters  of  the  Oglio.  and  thence  flows 
mostly  E.  with  a very  tortuous  coui  se  to  the  Adriatic,  which 
it  enters  by  several  mouths  between  lat.  44°  48'  and  45°  1' 
N.,  the  principal  surnamed  the  Po  della  Maestra.  della  Toll, 
di  Goro.  and  di  Volano.  Total  estimated  length,  340  miles, 
of  which  about  280  are  navigable  for  large  barges  and  river 
steamers.  Principal  affluents  on  the  left,  the  Clu.sone,  Sesia, 
Ticino,  Olona,  Adda,  Oglio,  and  Mincio ; and  on  the  right, 
the  Maira,  Tanaro,  Trebbia,  Taro,  Parma,  Secchia,  and  Pa- 
naro.  The  Po  is,  in  many  parts  of  Lombardy,  above  the 
neighboring  plains:  below  Pi.acenza  it  is  enclosed  by  em- 
b.ankments  formed  by  its  own  deposits,  and  carefully  kept 
r.p  to  prevent  inundations  from  floods.  Its  ordinary  width 
aver.ages  1900  feet ; its  depth  varies,  according  to  the  season, 
from  13  to  36  feet.  Its  current  in  the  dry  season  is  slug- 
gish, but  in  spring  and  summer  rapid  and  turbulent.  Its 
rapid  stream,  numerous  islands,  and  the  many  sand-banks 
in  its  lower  part  greatly  impede  navigation ; but  it  is  highly 
useful  in  fertilizing  the  country,  and  it  abounds  with  stur- 
geons, salmon,  and  other  fish. 

PO,  a group  of  Islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Eo. 

POAST  TOWN,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio. 

POBLA  DE  CLARAJIANT,  po'uli  da  kia-r^-mant?,  a vil- 
lage of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  N.W.  of  Barcelona.  Pop.  1186. 

POBLA  DE  LILLET,  pohsld  d.-i  leel-ySt/,  or  LA  POBLA.  l5 
potali,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province,  and  64  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Barcelona.  Pop.  1287. 

POBOLEDA.  po-BO-lA/nd,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tarragona.  Pop.  1758. 

PO'CAIION'TAS,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  head  streams  of  the  Elk,  Gauley,  and  Greenbrier 
Rivers.  The  Greenbrier  Mountain  extends  across  the  county, 
while  the  main  Alleghany  forms  its  S.E.  boundary.  A large 
portion  of  the  land  is  rocky  and  sterile,  and  covered  with 
forests ; but  the  S.  part  is  more  productive.  A cave  has 
latelj’  been  discovered  in  Elk  Mountain,  which,  in  the  num- 
ber and  magnitude  of  its  apartments,  is  said  to  be  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  celebrated  Weir's  Cave.  It  is  called  Skeen’s 
Cave.  Organized  in  1821.  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Indian 
princess,  Pocahontas.  Capital.  Huntersville.  Pop.3958,  of 
whom  3706  were  free,  and  252  slaves. 

POCAHONTAS,  a new  county  towards  the  N.W.  part  of 
Iowa,  contains  about  550  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Lizard’s  River,  and  also  drained  by  two  other  smaller  afflu- 
ents of  the  Des  IMoines.  This  county  is  not  included  in  the 
census  of  1850.  Pop.  in  1860, 103. 

POCAHONTAS,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

POCAHONTAS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Randolph  co.,  Ar- 
kansas, on  the  right  bank  of  Black  River,  about  145  miles 
N.E.  of  Little  Rock.  The  river  is  navigable  by  steamers 
from  this  point  to  its  junction  with  White  River,  a distance 
of  about  loo  mile.s. 

POCAHONTAS,  a post-village  of  Bond  co.,  Illinois,  near 
Shoal  Creek,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Greenville.  It  has  an  aca- 
demy. a few  shops,  and  saw  mills  in  the  vicinity. 

POCAS'SET,  a post-village  of  Barnstable  co.,  Massachu- 
fcetts,  about  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bo.ston. 

POCHISHATCHEE  CREEK.  Alabama.  See  Sochapatot. 

POCKM’IT,  a post-office  of  Moore  co..  North  Carolina. 

POCK'LINGTON.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
oo..  and  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  York,  East  Riding.  Pop.  in  1851, 
2546.  The  town  has  2 borough  banks  and  a graumiar 
echool.  It  has  a station  on  the  York  and  North  Midland 
Railway,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Market  Weighton. 
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PO'COMOKE,  a river  which  rises  near  the  N.  border  of 
Worcester  county,  Maryland,  and  after  traversing  that 
county,  flows  into  Pocomoke  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Che.sapeake. 
General  course,  S.S.W. ; length,  about  60  miles.  Sloops  as- 
cend with  the  tide  about  2 miles  above  Snow  Hill. 

POCONE,  po-ko-nA/,  a small  town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Matto  Grosso,  on  a height,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Cuyaba. 

POCGTAL'IGO,  a river  of  Kanawlia  co.,  W.  Virginia,  fa?  Is 
into  the  Great  Kanawha.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  at  high 
water. 

POCOTALIGO,  a posLoffice  of  Kanawha  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

POCOTALIGO,  a post-village  of  Beaufort  district.  South 
Carolina,  100  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Columbia. 

POCZINKA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Potchinki. 

PODEBRAD,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Podiebrad. 

PODENSAC.  po'ddNo'sAkt,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Gironde,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  on  the  rail- 
way to  Cette.  16  miles  S.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  1617. 

PODENZANO,  po-dAn-zA'no,  a town  of  Northern  Italy., 
situated  near  the  Nnra,  seven  miles  S.  of  Piacenza,  with  2 
churches,  a monastery,  and  a hospital.  Pop.  2400. 

PODGORA,  pod-go'r£,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia, 
circle  of  Spalato.  Pop.  1259. 

PODGORITZ.A,  pod-go-rittsd,  a town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Albania,  sanjak,  and  38  miles  N.  of  Scutari,  on  the 
Montenegrin  frontier.  Pop.  6000,  nearly  all  Mohammedans 
A few  miles  N.  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Dioclm,  con- 
sisting of  ruined  temples,  columns,  and  the  bed  of  an  aque- 
duct about  12  miles  in  length. 

PODGORZE,  pod-goR/zd,  or  JOSEPHSTADT,  yo'zef  stltt', 
a small  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in  Galicia,  separated  by 
the  Vistula  from  Cracow,  of  which  it  is  a suburb.  Pop.  1997. 

PODHARD,  poddiaRt,  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  5 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Budweis,  on  the  Moldau.  Pop.  1817. 

PODHARD,  a town  of  Bohemia,  3 miles  S.W.  of  Gitshin. 
Pop.  394. 

PODIEBRAD,  po?dee-brM',  written  also  PODEBRAD,  a 
town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  4 miles 
S.E.  of  Nimburg,  on  the  railway  to  Prague.  Pop.  3050. 

PO  DI  PRIMAHO,  po  dee  pre-mA'ro,  a river  of  Italy,  state 
of  ^Emilia,  being  a continuation  of  tlie  Reno,  which  rises 
near  Pistoja,  thence  runs  N.N.E.  65  miles,  and  afterwards 
E.S.E.  for  24  miles,  as  far  as  Traghetto,  where  it  assumes  this 
name.  Its  lower  course  is  nearly  E.S.E.,  past  Arger.ta.  aid 
after  an  entire  course  of  120  miles,  it  enters  the  Adriatic  at 
Porto  di  Primaro,  13  miles  N.E.  of  ILavenna. 

PODKAMIEN,  pod-kAm'y^n,  or  pod'kA-meen\  a town  of 
Austrian  Galicia,  E.  by  N.  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  2300. 

PODLACHIA.  pod-lA'ke-i  or  PODOLA'CHIA,  a fonncr 
palatinate  of  Po’iand,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the 
Bug,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Vistula.  It  appears,  at  one  time, 
to  have  corresponded  neaily  to  the  present  piovince  of 
Siedlce,  but  anciently  its  limits  were  more  extensive. 

PODOLIA,  po-doHe-a,  or  PODOLSK,  po-dolsk^  a govem- 
ment  of  Russian  Poland,  mostly  between  lat.  47°  30'  and 
49°  45'  N.,  and  Ion.  26°  25'  and  30°  48'  E..  having  W., 
Galicia.  Area,  16,558  square  miles.  Pop.  1.577,956,  mostly 
Poles.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dniester,  forming  its 
S.W.  boundary,  and  the  Bug.  Surface  generally  level. 
Soil  fertile,  and  a surplus  of  corn  is  raised  over  home 
con.sumption ; hemp,  flax,  hops,  tobacco,  and  various  fruits 
are  grown;  and  vineyards  and  mulberry  plantations  are 
increasing.  Cattle-rearing  is  important,  and  many  cattle 
of  fine  breeds  are  sent  into  Galicia  and  Germany.  The 
mineral  products  comprise  nitre,  lime,  and  alabaster. 
Manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  leather,  and  potash  are 
carried  on,  and  there  are  many  distilleries.  The  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  12  districts.  Principal  towns,  Kamie- 
niec,  Moheelev,  and  Szarogrod. 

PODOLSK,  po-dolsk?,  or  PODOL.  po-doP,  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mo.scow.  Pop,  1300. 

PODOR.  po'dort,  a village  and  fort  of  West  Africa,  in  Sene- 
gambia,  built  by  the  French  in  1743,  on  the  Senegal.  Lat. 
16°  35'  N.,  Ion.  15°  W.  The  fort  is  abandoned. 

PODOROSK.  po-do-rosk',  a market-town  of  Rus.sia.  govern- 
ment of  Grodno,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Volkovisk.  Pop.  1600. 

POE,  a post-office  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

POEL  or  POL,  (Pol.)  pbl.  an  island  of  North  Germany,  in 
Meckleuburg-Schwerin,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lubeck.  Baltic.  4 miles 
N.  of  Wi,smar.  Length  and  breadth,  about  5 miles  eacb. 

POESTENKILL,  poos?ten-kill',  a small  river  of  Rensselaer 
co..  New  York,  falls  into  the  Hud.son  at  Troy. 

POESTENKILL.  a post-village  and  township  of  Rensse 
laer  co.,  New  York,  11  miles  E.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1833. 

POGAR,  po-gaRt,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government 
and  119  miles  N.E.  of  Tcherni-rov.  Pop.  .3000. 

POGGETTO  THENIERS.  pod  jAPto  t.Vne-aiRt,  a town  of 
the  Sardinian  State.s,  and  27  miles  N.W.  of  Nice.  Pop.  1168. 

POGGIBONSI,  pod-je-bon'see,  a town  of  Tuscany,  near 
the  Elsa,  19  miles  S.  of  Florence.  Pop.  6003. 

POGGIO,  pcd'jo.  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  province,  and 
18  miles  S.E.  of  Mantua.  Pop.  3548. 

POGGIO  RE  ALE,  pod'jo  ri-A/lA.  a town  of  Sicily,  32  mile* 
S.E.  of  Trapani.  Pop.  3200. 

POG/GY  ISLES,  North  and  South,  two  omtiguous  islands 
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of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Sumatra.  Lat.  2° 
32'  S.,  Ion.  990  37'  E. 

POGIIEER,  POGIR  or  POGIIIR.  po-gheeR',  a market- 
town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Vilna,  18  miles  N.W. 
of  Viikomeer.  Pop.  1500. 

POGITEL.  a singularly  picturesque  and  strongly  fortified 
village  of  Herzegovina,  on  the  Narenta,  16  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Mostar. 

POG'LAND,  a post-office  of  .Tefferson  co..  New  York. 

POGOST,  po-gost',  a market-town  of  Russia,  government 
of  Minsk.  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Igumen. 

POGOST,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government  of  Minsk, 
18  miles  N.E.  of  Pinsk. 

J*OGOST,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government  of  Minsk, 
13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Slootsk. 

POIIAIVCONG  or  POHAT'CIIUNK  CREEK,  of  Warren 
CO.,  New  Jersey,  flows  S.W.,  and  enters  the  Delaware  River  8 
miles  below  Easton. 

POIC'i'IERS,  a town  of  France.  See  Poitiers. 

POICTOU,  a province  of  Fi-ance.  See  Poitou. 

POIN'DEXTER.  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Georgia,  about 
45  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

POIN'DEXTER’S  S'TORE.  a post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Yir- 
ginia.  68  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

POINTS ETT,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Arkansas,  con- 
tains about  1300  square  miles.  The  St.  Francis  River,  navi- 
gable by  steamboats,  washes  the  entire  E.  border.  A large 
part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  swamps  and  fore.sts.  Capi- 
tal, Bolivar.  Pop.  3621,  of  whom  2535  were  free,  and  1086 
slaves. 

POINT,  a township  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Population.  1015. 

POINT,  a township  of  Posey  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  705. 

POINT,  a town.ship  of  Calhoun  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1247. 

POI  N'T  ADAMS,  Oregon.  See  Adams’  Point. 

POINT  A LA  II  ACHE,  (ah  lah  hash,)  a post-office  of  Pla- 
quemine  parish,  Louisiana. 

POINT-A-PITRE,  La,  U pwlNt-J-peefr,  a town  of  the 
French  West  India  island  of  Guadeloupe,  capital  of  the  ar- 
rondissement  of  Grande  Terre,  on  the  Little  Cul-de-sac,  18 
miles  N.E.  of  Basseterre.  Pop.  12,103.  It  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1843. 

P lINT  AU  FER,  (Fr.  pron.  pw^Nt  o faiR,)  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Achafalaya  Bay,  Louisiana.  On  it  is  a 
fixed  light,  about  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  29° 
19'  N.,  Ion.  91°  22'  W.  A floating  light  is  also  moored  at  the 
entrance  to  the  bay,  about  12  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Foint  au  Fer. 

POINT  BAUSSE,  (boss,)  a small  village  of  Portage  co., 
Wi.sconsin. 

POINT  CE'DAR,  a post-office  of  Hot  Spring  co.,  Arkansas. 

POINT  COMCMEHCE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Green  co., 
Indiana,  .at  the  junction  of  Eel  River  with  the  West  Fork 
9f  White  River,  about  80  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis.  The 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  passes  near  it. 

POINT  CK  AVWFORD,  a small  village  of  Barnwell  district. 
South  Carolina. 

POINT  DE  GALLE,  pwfi,NO  deh  gll,  or  PUNTO  GALLO, 
poonRo  gdPlo,  a fortified  seaport  town  of  Ceylon,  capital  of 
its  S.  province,  on  a peninsula  of  its  S.  coast,  70  miles  S.E.  of 
Colombo.  Lat.  6°  1'  N.,  lo)i.  80°  14'  E.  It  has  a good  harbor. 

POINT  DOUGLAS,  (dQgMa.«,)  a post-village  of  VAashington 
co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  point" formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
St.  Croix  with  the  Mississippi,  26  miles  below  St.  Paul.  It 
has  1 hotel,  a steam  mill,  several  store.s,  and  a good  landing 
for  steamboats. 

POINTE  ADX  TREMBLES  EN  BAS,  pw^Nt  5 trSMb’l 
ftxo  bl,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Portueuf,  on  the 
river  St.  Lav/rence,  21  miles  S.  of  Quebec. 

POINTE  AUX  TltEMBLFS  EN  HAUT,  pw^Nt  o trSMb’l 
An®  ho,  a pi  ?t-village  of  Canada  East,  situated  on  the  island 
of  MontreaV  9 miles  below  the  city.  Pop.  about  1150. 

POINTE  CL.4IRE,  pw^xt  kUR,  a post-village  of  Canada 
East,  on  tJ  .1  i.sland  of  Jlontreal,  16  miles  from  the  city. 
Pop.  about  1.50. 

POI.NTE  OOUPflE,  point  koo-pee',  a parish  of  Louisiana, 
situated  o>‘.  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the 
S.E.  centi'O  part  of  the  state,  contains  about  600  square 
miles.  'H.o  Atchafalaya  Bayou,  an  outlet  of  Red  River, 
commenc'jo  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  parish,  and  forms 
the  enti'e  V/.  boundary.  The  surface  is  low,  and  .subject  to 
be  overrtr.waJ  by  the  river.  'The  soil  is  fertile.  Capital, 
Poirite  <louYc»e.  Pop.  17,718,  of  whom  4815  were  free,  and 
12,903  rjaves. 

POINTE  COUPLE,  a post-villago,  capital  of  Pointe  Cou- 
ple parish.  Iiouisiana,  on  the  Missis.sii)pi  River,  25  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Ealon  Rouge.  It  contains  2 newspaper  offices. 

POIN'TE  DU  LAC,  (Fr.  pron.  pwilvt  dii  Idk.)  a village  of 
Canada  East,  co.  of  St.  Maurice,  at  the  E.  end  of  Lake  St. 
Peter.  81  mib  s N.N.E.  of  IMontreal.  Pop.  about  1100. 

POINTE  LEVI.  (Fr.  pron.  pw^xt  iVveeM  a post-village  of 
Canada  East,  on  the  St.  T.awrence.  Pop.  about  1200. 

POINT  GALLTNAS.  g^l-vee'n^s,  the  northernmost  point 
pf  .'South  America.  I>at,  12°  ,30'  N..  Ion.  about  71°  40'  W. 

POINT  IN’tDUSTRY,  a small  village  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania. 


POINT^NGTON,  a parish  of  England,  jo.  of  Somefse!. 

POINT  ISABEL,  (iz'a-b^l.)  a post-village  and  port  of  en 
try  of  Cameron  co.,  'Texas,  on  a point  of  land  projecting  into 
the  Laguna  del  .Madre,  opposit^e  an  inlet  called ^the  Barra,  or 
Brazos  Santiago,  and  about  30  miles  E.N.E.  of'Brownsville 
It  has  a custom-house  and  a light  house.  The  shipping  of 
the  port.  June  30.  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  106b 
tons  enrolled  and  licensed,  all  of  which  was  employed  in 
steam  navigation.  See  Matamoras. 

POINT  ISABEL,  a village  of  Pulaski  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
Cumberland  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  South  Fork,  97 
miles  S.  of  Frankfort. 

POINT  ISABEL,  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 

POINT  IS'ABELLE,  a poet-office  of  Wapello  co.,  Iowa. 

POINT  JEF^FERSON,  a post-office  of  Morehouse  parish, 
Louisiana. 

POINT  JU'DITII,  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Narrar 
gansett  Bay,  Rhode  Island.  It  contains  a revolving  light, 
60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  41°  21'  35"  N.,  Ion. 
71°  29'  18"  \V'. 

POIN'T  LOOK'OUT',  on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Po- 
tomac River,  Chesapeake  Bay.  On  it  is  a fixed  light. 

POINT  MAGRE,  (mdg’r?)  a post-office  of  Avoyelles  parish, 
Louisiana. 

POIN'T  MAL'COLM.  a headland  on  the  S.  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, near  lat.  33°  48'  S.,  Ion.  123°  40'  E. 

POINT  MEEKS,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Arkansas. 

POINT  MONTEREY,  (mon-te-rA/,)  a po.st-office  of  Cass  co., 

POINT  PALMYRA,  (pal-mPra.)  a headland  and  small 
town  of  British  India,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  99  miles  S.W. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  River.  Lat.  20°  41/  N.,  Ion.  87° 
9'  E. 

POINT  PE/DRO,  the  N.  extremity  of  Ceylon.  Lat.  9°  46' 
N..  Ion.  80°  20'  E. 

POIN'T  PENIN/SULA,  a post-village  and  shipping  place 
in  Sackett’s  Harbor  district,  Jefferson  co..  New  York,  on 
Lake  Ontario. 

POIN'T  PE'TER,  a post-office  of  Oglethorpe  co.,  Georgia. 

POINT  PETER,  a post-office  of  Searcy  co.,  Arkansas. 

POINT  PLEAS/ANT,  a post-office  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey 

POINT  PLEASANT,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  120  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

POIN'T  PLEASAN'T,  a post-village,  capital  of  Mason  co., 
W.  Virginia,  on  the  Ohio  River,  just  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Kanawha  River,  175  miles  below  Wheeling.  It  contains 
a court-house  and  sever.al  stores.  Free  population,  519. 

POINT  PLEASANT,  a post-office  of  Upshur  co.,  Texas. 

POINT  PLEASANT,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Ohio  River.  25  miles  above  Cincinnati.  General  U. 
S.  Grant  was  born  here. 

POINT  PLEASANT,  a post-office  of  Ohio  co.,  Kentucky. 

POINT  PLE.\SANT,  a thriving  post-village  of  New  Madrid 
CO.,  Missouri,  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River,  8 miles  S. 
of  New  Madrid. 

POINT  PLEASANT,  a post-village  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa, 
65  miles  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

POINT  PRAIRIE,  a small  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
Arkansas. 

POINT  RAZ,  a promontory  of  France.  See  Beo-du-Raz. 

POINT  REMOVE/,  a township  of  Conway  co.,  Arkansas, 
Pop.  294. 

POINT  REMOVE  CREEK,  of  Arkansas,  flows  into  Ar- 
kansas River  from  the  N.,  in  Conway  county. 

POIN'T-of-ROCKS,  a post-village  of  Frederick  co..  Mary- 
land. on  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. 65  miles  N.IV.  by  W.  of  Annapolis. 

^^OTNT  ROMANIA,  (ro-md-nee/i.)  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  Lat.  1°  2'2'  N.,  Ion.  104°  16'  E. 

POINT  WORTII/INGTON,  a post-office  of  Washington 
co.,  Mis.sissippi. 

POI  BE,  pwd'ri/,  a market-town  of  West  France,  depart 
ment  of  Vendee,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Bourbon  Vendee.  Pop.  in 
1852,  3685. 

POIRINO,  poi-ree/no,  a market-town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
province,  and  14  miles  S.E.  of  'Turin.  Pop.  5668. 

POISCHWITZ,  poish'wits,  OREB.o'ber,  and  Nieder,  nee'der, 
two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Prussia,  province  of  Sile- 
sia, government,  and  12  miles  S.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1975. 

POISDORF,  pois/doRf,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria, 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  2500. 

POISSY,  pw(ts'see/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine- 
et-Loire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  on  the  railway 
to  Rouen,  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Versailles.  Pop.  in  1852,  4300 
It  has  a house  of  correction,  and  the  principal  cattle-market 
for  the  supply  of  Paris. 

POITlEKSor  POIC'TIKRS,  poi-teerz/,  (Fr.  pron.  pwd'te-A/, 
almost  pwfte-.V;  anc.  Limatnum  or  Lemutnuni,  afterwar  1» 
Pic'Uiri.)  a town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  A 
A’ienne,  on  tliq  Clain,  and  on  the  railway  to  Bordeaux,  58 
miles  S.S.W.  of  'Tours.  Pop.  in  185‘2.  29,277.  It  is  enclosed 
by  old  walls,  and  has  several  old  churches,  a castle,  an 
acaMmie  tmiversitaire.  a royal  college,  several  schools,  hos- 
pitals, a public  library  of  25.060  volumes,  theatre,  botanic 
garden,  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  hosiery,  lace,  hats, 
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Ao.  *t7ide  in  corn,  wool,  and  wine,  and  3 annual  fairs.  Poi- 

tiers, ancieiitlj"  the  capital  of  the  Pictonea,  came  by  marriafte 
tnto  the  po.s.<!ession  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  was  for 
three  centuries  attached  to  the  crown  of  Eneland.  It  was 
the  scene  of  a signal  and  most  unexpected  victory,  gained 
September  9,  1356,  over  the  French  by  the  English  under 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  captured  and  brought  to 
England  John,  King  of  France. 

POITOU  or  POICTOU,  poi-too^  CFr.  pron.  pw^'too^)  a for- 
mer province  of  France,  now  divided  among  the  departments 
of  Vienne,  Deux-Sevres,  Vendee,  Indre-et-Loire,  and  Cha- 
rente.  Capital,  Fontenay. 

POIX,  pwi,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  14 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Avesnes.  Pop.  2057. 

POIX,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Somme,  15  miles 
S.E.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  1194. 

POKAG^ON,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Cass  co., 
Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 
Pop.  1249. 

POKE  BAYOU,  (bPoo.)  a post-village  of  Independence  co., 
Arkansas,  about  16  miles  N.  of  Batesville. 

POKEEPSIE.  See  Poughkekpsie. 

POKE  RUN,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

POKONO,  poHto-no,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1010. 

POUiONO  CREEK,  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania,  falls  into 
Brodliead's  Creek. 

FOKONO  MOU.NTAIN,  Pennsylvania,  situated  chiefly  in 
the  N.E.  part  of  Carbon  and  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Monroe 
coixnty.  The  Pokono  ridge  may,  however,  be  traced  across 
Slonroe  into  Pike  county,  where  it  rises  into  an  elevation 
called  High  Knob. 

POKUOV  or  POKROW,  pok-rov^  a town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment. and  52  miles  W.S.W.  of  Vladimeer,  near  the  Kli 
asma.  Pop.  1500. 

POKROVSKAIA  or  POKROWSKAJA,  pok-rov-skPa,  a 
market-town  of  Russia,  government,  and  4 miles  S.E*.  of 
Saratov,  on  the  Volga,  with  1500  inhabitants,  and  large  ma- 
gazines. each  containing  from  100,000  to  110,000  poods  of 
salt,  stored  here  from  the  works  on  Lake  Elton. 

POL.  (I’ol.)  an  island  in  the  Baltic.  See  Poel. 

POLA,  po'ld.  (anc.  Polla  nr  Pi'etas  Ju'lia,)  a decayed  mari- 
time town  of  Illyria,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  [stria,  19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bovigno.  Pop.  924.  It  is  en- 
closed by  Venetian  walls  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  has  a 
cathedral  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  3 Greek  churches, 
some  convents,  and  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Adriatic. 
Under  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  it  h.ad  a pop.  of 
30,000.  and  contained  numerous  splendid  edifices,  while  its 
port  was  one  of  the  great  naval  stations  of  Rome.  Its  former 
magnificence  is  still  attested  by  a fine  amphitheatre,  several 
temples,  and  other  remains. 

POLA,  pofid.  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  government  of 
Pskov,  flows  N.,  and  after  a very  circuitous  course  of  120 
miles  joins  the  Lovat.  9 miles  S.  of  Lake  Ilmen. 

POLA  DE  LENA,  pofi3  d;i  bPnl  a town  of  Spain,  in  Astu- 
rias. province,  and  16  miles  S.E.  of  Oviedo,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Lena  and  Naredo.  Pop.  1328. 

POLA  DE  SIERO,  pofid  d.i  .se-Afi-o,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Astu- 
rias, province,  and  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Oviedo.  Pop.  2500. 

POLAN,  po-ldn',  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province, 
and  about  10  miles  from  Toledo,  near  the  Tagus.  Pop.  1326. 

POOiAND,  Kingdom  of,  (Polish.  PnlsJca,  poPskd,  meaning 
“Flat  Land:”  L.  Pnlnhiia  ; Oer.  Pnlev,  pofien  ; Fv.  Pnlogne. 
po'lofP;  unc.  Sarjnatia  ?)  an  extensive  country  of  Central 
Europe,  which  existed  for  many  centuries  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  state:  but  having  fallen  a prej*  to 
internal  dissensions,  was  violently  seized  by  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia  as  a common  spoil,  partitioned  among  these- 
three  powers,  and  incorporated  with  their  dominions.  In 
its  greatest  prosperity  it  had  a population  variously  e.s- 
timated  at  from  11,000.000  to  15,000,000;  and  an  area  of 
284.000  square  miles,  greater  than  that  of  France,  stretch- 
ing from  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  and  Turkey  to  the 
Baltic,  and  from  Germany  far  E.  into  Russia,  lal.  -17°  to  56° 
N.,  Ion.  15°  to  32°  E.  The  territory  thus  marked  out 
formed  one  vast  and  remarkably  compact  kingdom,  divided 
into  Great  and  Little  Poland  on  the  W.,  Ma.sovia  and  Pod- 
Irtchia  in  (he  centre,  Volbynia.  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine  in 
the  E..and  Lithuania  in  the  N.E. : the  principal  subdivision 
was  into  31  palatinates  and  starostys. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  surface  is  its  uni- 
formity. With  the  exception  of  the  Carp.athians.  forming 
its  S.W.  boundary,  and  a ridge  of  moderate  elevation  pene- 
trating into  it  from  Silesia,  it  scarcely  possesses  a single 
jiummit  deserving  the  name  of  hill,  but  is  truly,  as  its  name 
Implies,  “ flat  land,”  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  almost 
unbroken  plain,  composed  partly  of  gently-waving  slopes, 
partly  of  rich  alluvial  flats,  partly  of  sandy  tracts,  so  barren 
as  to  deserve  the  name  of  desert®,  and  partly  of  extensive 
mora.sses.  The  last,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  occupy  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  interior,  and  consist  of  a broad 
belt  curving  irregularly  iu  a N.E.  direction  from  the  Hun- 
garian frontiers  into  Lithuania,  and  though  only  from  400 
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feet  to  500  feet  above  sea-level,  forming  part  of  the  great 
European  water-shed,  the  waters  on  the  one  side  of  its  flow- 
ing N.  to  the  Baltic,  while  those  on  the  other  side  flow  S.  to 
thL-  Black  Sea.  Its  principal  streams  are  the  Vistula,  with 
its  tributaries,  AVieprz.  Bug,  and  Narew,  the  Warta  and 
Prosna,  tributaries  of  the  Oder,  the  Niemen.  and  theDwina, 
all  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Baltic;  and  the  Dnie.ster, 
South  Bug.  and  Dnieper,  with  its  tributary  Priptts,  belong 
ing  to  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  physical  configuration  of  the  country  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  operations  of  agriculture,  and  Hie  fertility 
of  its  alluvial  tracts  is  so  great,  that  it  has  .sometimes  beer, 
termed  the  granary  of  Europe.  Its  productive  powers  have 
never  been  fairly  tested,  and  its  exports  of  grain,  though 
large,  ai-e  probably  not  a tithe  of  what  they  might  be  under 
more  favorable  circumstances.  Next  to  grain  and  cattle  its 
most  important  product  is  timber,  derived  from  large  and 
noble  forests,  which  occur  in  several  quarters.  The  mine- 
rals include  the  precious  metals  in  limited  quantity,  iron 
in  abundance,  but  of  indifferent  quality;  and  salt,  chiefly  in 
Galicia,  where  its  mines  have  long  been  w'orked  on  a very 
extensive  scale,  and  are,  to  all  appearance,  inexhaustible; 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  coal  are  also  found.  Little  progress 
has  been  made  either  in  manufactures  or  trade,  the  former 
being  chiefly  confined  to  articles  of  primary  necessity,  par- 
ticularly coar.®e  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  for  the  weaving  of 
which  almost  every  family  is  provided  with  its  domestic  loom ; 
and  the  latter,  which  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
are  more  numerous  in  Poland  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  being  seldom  on  an  extensive  scale,  though  includ- 
ing the  retail  of  an  almost  eudle.®s  variety  of  objects.  Owing 
to  the  inland  position  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  to 
the  cold  winds  which  blow  from  Russia  on  the  E.,  and  from 
the  Carpathians  on  the  S.,  the  winter  of  Poland  is  almost  as 
severe  as  that  of  Sweden.  The  summer  is  abundantly 
warm,  but  the  general  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
miasma  of  the  marshes,  make  disea.se  sometimes,  under 
peculiar  forms,  very  prevalent. 

The  Poles  are  the  descendants  of  various  Slavonic  tribes, 
who,  in  the  sixth  century,  having  proceeded  up  the  Dnieper, 
entered  the  basin  of  the  4’istnla.  drove  out  the  F'inn.s — the 
original  inhabitants — and  made  them.selves  masters  of  the 
whole  country,  from  the  IVarta  eastward,  and  around  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  As  a race  they  possess  fine  physical 
forms,  and  are  strong,  active,  ardent,  and  daring.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  these  original  qualities  of  the  race 
have  greatly  degenerated  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  who, 
having  been  degraded  by  the  privileged  classes  into  mere 
serfs,  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  their  condition.  In  this  it 
is  easy  to  trace  a primary  cause  of  the  disasters  which  have 
befallen  Poland,  and  enabled  her  enemies  to  succeed,  by  a 
series  of  unprincipled  aggressions,  in  blotting  her  out 
from  the  map  of  Europe.  A minority  of  her  people  held 
the  vast  majority  in  bondage,  and  the  latter,  as  if  conscious 
that  they  had  nothing  to  lose  by  a change  of  masters,  left 
the  battle  of  freedom  to  be  fought  by  those  who,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  as  a common  boon,  had 
selfishly  and  unjustly  monopolized  it.  The  prevailing  re- 
ligion of  the  Poles  is  the  Roman  Catholic;  but  since  the 
Rus.sians  became  masters  of  the  country,  they  have  labored 
incessantly  and  systematically  to  introduce  their  own  re- 
ligious system.  With  similar  zeal  and  perseverance  they 
are  also  aiming  at  the  extirpation  of  the  Polish  tongue  by 
discouraging  its  cultivation  ; and  not  only  is  Russian  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools,  but  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
made  an  essential  requisite  for  office.  Among  the  numerous 
degradations  to  which  foreign  domination  subjects  the  Poles, 
there  is  none  to  which  they  appear  more  sensible  than  this 
attempt  to  complete  their  national  destruction  by  the  extir- 
pation of  their  native  tongue,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  and  sweete.st  of  the  ISlavonian  dialects. 

Poland  was  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  a kingdom  by  Otho 
III.,  emperor  of  Germany,  in  1025,  when  Boleslaus  Chrobry, 
who,  as  early  as  840,  had  been  acknowledged  chief  of  all  the 
Poles  dwelling  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Warta,  became  its 
sole  monarch.  His  reign  was  long  and  flourishing,  and  the 
Piast  dynasty  which  he  founded  continued  for  nearly  four 
centuries.  Upon  the  death  of  Casimir.  in  1370.  in  whom 
the  male  line  of  the  Piasts  became  extinct,  his  nephew, 
Louis  of  Hungary,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  to  his 
youngest  daughter,  Iledwig.  which  he  could  not  do  without 
innovating  on  the  constitution,  bestowed  upon  the  nobility 
privileges  with  so  lavish  a hand,  as  virtually  to  make  them 
masters  of  the  crown  itself.  By  the  marriage  of  Iledwig 
with  JageMon,  Duke  of  Lithuania,  that  duchy  became  united 
to  Poland,  and  the  kingdom  continued  to  flourish  for  cen- 
turies after;  yet  to  this  first  infringement  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  to  be  traced  the  remote  cause  of  the  ruin  which 
finally  overwhelmed  the  country.  The  first  actual  partirion 
took  place  in  1772.  and  stripped  Poland  at  once  of  about  a 
third  of  her  whole  territory,  the  respective  shares  of  the 
spoil  being — to  Prussia,  13,337 : Austria.  27,000;  and  R nssia, 
42.000  square  miles.  A second  partition  in  1793  gave  Prus- 
sia 22,500,  and  Russia  96,500  square  miles.  Tlie  Poles  now 
awoke  from  their  stupor,  and,  headed  by  the  heroic  Koscl 
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asko,  made  noble  efforts  to  resrain  their  independence.  But 
it  was  too  late;  another  partition  took  place  in  1795.  and  the 
last  Kina:  of  Poland,  dejrraded  into  a pensionary  of  the  Rus- 
sian court,  died  at  St.  Petershur,«c  in  1798.  A dawn  of  hope 
appeared  in  1807,  when  Bonaparte,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  formed  the  duchy  of  VVar.saw, 
which,  beini;  increased  in  18o9  by  the  addition  of  West  Galicia, 
e.x tended  over  an  area  of  00. 00^)  siiuare  miles,  and  contained 
3.780.000  inhabitants.  In  1815,  the  congress  of  I’ieuna.  by 
an  arrangement  which  in  the  circumstances  looks  more  like 
insult  than  generosity,  erected  the  city  of  Cracow,  with  a 
territory  of  466  square  miles  and  a pop.  of  96,000.  into  a 
free  and  independent  republic.  The  successive  partitions 
had  given  Austria  45.000  square  miles,  with  5.000,000  in- 
habitants; Pru.ssia,  57,000  square  miles,  with  2.550.000  in- 
habitants; and  Russia.  180.000  square  miles,  with  4,600,000 
inhabitants.  About  two-thirds  of  the  Russian  share  was 
completely  incorporated  with  the  general  government,  and 
ceased  to  retain  any  distinctive  appellation;  but  the  re- 
mainder, containing  about  49,000  square  miles,  was  erected 
into  what  was  called  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  received  a 
separate  constitution  from  the  Emperor  Ale.xander.  drawn 
up  in  a more  liberal  spiritthan  might  have  been  anticipated. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  more  liberally  devised 
th.an  taithfully  e.xecuted;  and  the  Poles,  taking  occasion 
of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  i-ashly  engaged  in  an 
' insurrection,  which  has  only  furnished  Russia  with  a pre- 

Itext  for  riveting  their  chains  more  clo.sely.  The  name. 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  is  still  given  to  that  portion  of  the 
Russian  territories,  but  the  country  is  now  treated,  in  all 
respects,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It  is 
bounded,  N.  and  W.  by  the  territories  of  Prussia,  E.  by  the 
Russian  governments  of  Hialystok.  Grodno,  and  Volhynia, 
and  S.  by  ,\ustrian  Galicia.  It  is  divided  into  the  govern- 
ment of  Warsaw,  the  capital,  (anc.  Mi  so  via  and  Kalisz,) 
Radoin.  (anc.  Kielce.  and  Sandoniiex,)  Lublin,  (anc.  Podlndda 
and  Lublin,)  Plock,  and  Augustowo;  has  an  area  of  37.120 
geographical  square  miles,  and  in  1850  had  a population  of 
5,008.000.  The  Republic  of  Cracow,  also,  after  maintaining 
a feverish  existence  till  1846.  w'as  seized  by  Austria,  and  in- 
corporated with  her  Kingdom  of  Galicia. Adj.  Po^lish; 

Inhab.  Pole  and  PotL.\K,  (now  obsolete.) 

PO'LAXD,  a post-township  of  Androscoggin  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  36  miles  S.W.  of 
Augusta.  Pop.  2746. 

P01..AND,  a township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Chautauqua  co., 
New  York.  Pop.  1794. 

POLAND,  a post-village  of  Herkimer  co.,  New  York,  on 
West  Canada  Creek,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Utica.  Cotton  goods 
and  edge-tools  are  manufactured  here. 

POLANp,  a neat  post-village  and  township  of  Mahoning 
30.,  Ohio,  on  Yellow  Creek,  174  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 
The  country  is  rich  and  populous,  and  is  amply  supplied 
with  iron  and  coal.  Poland  contains  2 churches.  1 academy, 

1 iron  foundry,  and  mills  of  various  kinds.  The  township  is 
Intersected  by  the  Mahoning  River  and  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  Canal.  Pop.  22J3. 

POLAND  a post-office  of  Clay  co.,  Indiana. 

P0L.\ND  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Chautauqua  co.,  New 
York,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Maysville. 

POL.VND  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Mahoning  co..  Ohio. 
POLANGEN.  poMing-en.a  frontier  market-town  of  Russia, 
government  of  Courland,  on  the  Baltic,  42  miles  W.  of  Telsh. 
Pop.  1500.  In  1831,  the  Poles  were  here  defeated  by  the 
Ru.ssian.s. 

P0L.\NIEC,  po-lin'y§ts,  or  POL.\NCEC.  po-llnt/s§ts,  a 
town  of  Poland,  province,  and  28  miles  S.W.  of  Sandomier. 
Pop.  1818. 

POMi.\.R  RE'GIONS,  the  zones  included  within  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Circles.  The  North  Polar  Regions  have  ob- 
Liined  an  interest  from  the  several  attempts  to  find  a pas- 
sage through,  either  from  the  N.E. or  the  N.W'.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  North  Role  was  by  Captain  Parry,  who 
reached  lat.  82°  45'  N..  Ion.  19°  25'  E.  Captain  Franklin,  in 
his  first  expedition,  penetrated  a considerable  w'ay  westward, 
and  set  out  on  a second  exploration.  May  23,  1845.  Captain 
Cook  penetrated  to  the  South  I'ole  as  far  as  lat.  67°  30'  S., 
Ion.  .39°  E.,  and  to  lat,  71°  10'  S..  in  Ion.  110°  W.  Sir  James 
Ross  penetrated  to  lat.  78°  10'  S.,  in  Ion.  170°  E.,  and  dis- 
■overed  Victoria  Land. 

POLAR  SEA,  NORTH.  See  Arctic  Ocean. 

POLAR  SEA.  SOUTH.  See  Antarctic  Ocean. 

POIjAUN,  potlOwn,  (Oder,  o'ber,  and  Nieder,  nee^der.) 
two  villa  .es  of  Bohemia.  60  miles  N.E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  2500. 

POI/CH.  polK,  or  POLLICH.  polMiK.  a market-town  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  13  miles  W.S.W.  ofCoblentz.  Pop.  1700. 
POL  1 7B  ROOK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 
PtiLEN.  and  POLE.  See  Poland. 

POLESELL.A,  po-lA-sSRll,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
rovince  of  Polesine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  7 miles 
.S.W.  of  Rovigo.  Pop.  1 132. 

POLESINE,  po-lA-seetnA,  (L.  PolexUnum  SantiviHi,)  a vil- 
lage of  Italy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  24  miles  N.W. 
>f  Parma.  Pop.  2525. 

POLESWORTU,  polz'wprth,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
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Warwick,  with  a station  on  the  Trent  A’’alley  Railway,  j 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Atherstone. 

POLIA,  po'le-A,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  II.,  S.  of  Nicastro.  Pop.  1560. 

POLIANI,  po-le-A/nee,  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment, and  19  miles  S.E.  of  Minsk.  Pop.  1500. 

POLICANDRO,  pol-e  kdtPdro,  an  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  government  of  Naxo.s.  16  miles  E.  of  Milo 
Area,  20  square  miles.  Pop.  200.  The  surface  is  rugged, 
but  it  yields  sufficient  corli,  Ac.  for  home  consumption.  On 
it  is  a village  of  the  .same  name. 

POLICASTRO.  po-le-kAsdro,  (anc.  Pys-^MS,  afterwards  .Ewav 
en'tum,)  a maritime  town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Citra,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Policastra,  22  miles  S 
of  Diano.  Pop.  7000.  It  is  a bishop’s  see.  and  has  a Gothic 
cathedral,  and  an  active  fishery. 

POLICASTRO  or  POLEOCASTRO,  po-lA-o-ka.s'tro.  a town 
of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  18  miles  IV.N.W. 
of  Cot  rone.  Pop.  4200. 

POLICZKA,  po-leechtkA.  a town  of  Bohemia,  28  mites  S.E 
of  Chrudim.  Pop.  with  suburbs.  3626. 

POLIGNAC,  po'leen'yikt,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Hante-Loire,  near  the  Loire,  2 miles  N.W.  of  Le  Puy, 
Pop.  2134.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a celebrated  castle. 

POLIGNANO,  po-leen-ydtno,  a town  of  Naples,  province, 
and  26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bari,  near  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  4500. 

POLIGNY,  po'leen'yee^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
.Jura,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Lons-le-Sauluier.  Pop.  in  1852,  5718 
It  has  a communal  college,  manufactures  of  hosiery,  earthen- 
ware. glue,  saltpetre,  and  leather. 

POLILLO,  po-liRlo,  or  po-leel'yo,  one  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  in  Malay  Archipelago.  E.  of  Luzon;  lat.  15°  5'  N., 
Ion.  122°  6'  E.  Length.  30  miles;  breadth,  20  miles.  SoR 
fertile.  In  its  centre  is  Mount  Malolo.  The  village  of  PoliUo 
is  on  its  W.  side. 

POLLING  or  POOL'ING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus- 
sex, 2 miles  N.N.E.  ot  Little  Hampton.  Near  it  are  traces  of 
a Roman  bath. 

POLIS'i’INA,  po-li.s-tee'nd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra  I.,  district,  and  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Palmi 
Pop.  4000. 

POLITZ.  poRits.  a town  of  Germany,  in  Prussia,  province 
of  Pomerania,  9 miles  N.  of  Stettin,  on  the  Oder.  P.  2320. 

POLITZ  or  POLICE,  po-leetts;l,  a town  of  Bohemia,  28 
miles  N.E.  of  Kbniggratz.  Pop.  1399. 

POLIZZI,  po-liUsee,  a town  of  Sicily,  intendency  of  Paler- 
mo, 17  miles  S.W.  of  Cefalu.  Pop.  4000. 

POLK,  pok.  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Georgia, 
formed  since  1851.  Pop.  in  1860,  6295. 

POLK,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Texas,  has  an  area  of 
about  1200  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  'rriuity 
River,  navigable  for  steamboats.  The  surface  is  nearly  level. 
Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  valley  of 'rriuity 
River.  Capital,  Livingston.  Pop.  8300,  of  whom  4102  were 
free. 

POLK,  a county  of  Arkansas,  situated  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  state,  bordering  on  the  Indian  Territory,  contains  about 
1150  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  sources  of  the 
Washita  River.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  traversed 
by  numerous  streams  which  furnish  water-power.  'The 
soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  maize 
&c.  It  is  stated  that  the  highlands  are  rich  in  minerals, 
among  which  are  iron,  lead,  silver,  &c.  Capital,  Dallas. 
Pop.  4262,  of  whom  4090  were  free. 

POLK,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Tennessee, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina  and  Georgia;  area  estimated  at 
400  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Hiawassee  and 
Amoee  River.s.  The  surfiice  is  mountainous,  and  mostly 
covered  with  forests.  Extensive  deposits  of  copper  ore  have 
been  found  in  this  county.  Ca])ital,  Benton.  Pop.  8726,  of 
whom  8292  were  free,  and  434  slaves. 

POLK,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Mis.souri,  has 
an  area  of  625  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  S.  to  N. 
by  Pomme  de  Terre  River,  intersected  in  the  S.W'.  part  by 
the  East  Fork  of  Sac  River,  and  also  drained  by  Lindley’s 
Creek.  The  general  surface  is  undulating  or  level,  and  is 
diversified  by  prairies  and  forests.  'The  si  il  is  fertile,  and 
abounds  with  springs  of  limestone  water.  Iron  and  lead 
are  abundant.  Capital,  Bolivar.  Pop.  9995,  of  whom  9483 
were  free,  and  512  slaves. 

POLK,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Iowa,  has  an  area 
of  576  square  miles.  The  Des  Moines  River  flows  through 
the  middle  in  a S.E.  direction;  Skunk  Itiver  traverses  the 
N.E.  part;  and  the  S.  part  is  drained  by  Racoon.  North, 
South,  and  Middle  Rivers.  The  soil  is  highly  productive. 
Stone  coal  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  county.  Capital, 
Des  Moines.  Pop.  11,625. 

POLK,  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Wisconsin,  con- 
tains about  850  square  miles.  The  St.  Croix  River  forms 
its  entire  boundary  on  the  W.,  separating  it  from  Minnesota; 
it  is  also  drained  by  Apple  River.  The  surface  is  uneven, 
and  extensively  covered  with  forests  in  which  the  pine  is 
found.  Fornuid  in  1853,  out  of  the  N.  part  of  St.  Croix  co. 
Capital,  St.  Croix  Falls.  Pop.  1400. 

POLK,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Oregon,  has  an  area 
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eitiinat  %<  about  800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  »liu  Coast  liange,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Willamette 
liiver.  It  is  drained  by  La  Creole  River,  and  by  the  S.  fork 
of  the  lam  Mill.  The  soil  in  the  E.  part  is  fertile.  Capital, 
Dallas.  Ropnlation,  3625. 

POLK,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvauia.  Pop. 915. 

POLK,  .r  small  post-village  of  Yeuango  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

POLK,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Georgia. 

POLK,  a township  in  Arkansas  co..  Arkansas.  Pop.  322. 

Pi)LK,  a township  in  Dallas  co.,  Arkansas.  Pop.  429. 

POLK,  a township  in  Montgomery  co.,  Arkansas.  Pop. 

a >8. 

POLK,  a township  in  Newton  co.,  Arkansa.s.  Pop.  137. 

POLK,  a post-office  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio. 

POLK,  a towiidiip  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2910. 

POLK,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  690. 

POLK,  a township  of  Green  co.,  Missouri. 

POLK,  a village  in  Lucas  co..  Iowa,  near  Chariton  River, 
110  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

POLK,  a village  in  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa,  near  Des  Moines 
River,  85  miles  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

POLK,  a township  of  Washington  county,  Wisconsin,  36 
miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  2457. 

POLK  CITY,  a village  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa,  17  miles  N.  of 
Fort  Des  Moines. 

POLK  P.\TCII.  a post-office  of  Warrick  co.,  Indiana. 

POLK  PRAIRIE,  a small  village  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

POLK  RUN,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Indiana. 

POLKS'VILLE.  a post-office  of  Hall  co.,  Georgia. 

POLKTON.  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Ottawa  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1222. 

POLKVTLLK,  a post-office  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York. 

POLKVILIjE,  a post-office  of  IV’arren  co..  New  Jersey. 

POLKVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

POLKVILLE,  a post-office.  Cleveland  co..  North  Carolina. 

POLKVILLE,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Kentucky. 

POLKVILLE,  a small  village  of  Whitefield  co.,  Georgia. 

POLKVILLE,  a post  office  of  Benton  co..  Alabama,  5 miles 
E.  of  Coo.sa  River,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Jacksonville.  Here  is  an 
iron  furnace  and  forge. 

POLK VI LI, E,  a post-office  of  Smith  co.,  Mississippi. 

POLKVILLE,  a small  village  of  Bath  co.,  Kentucky. 

POLKVILLE,  a small  village  of  Jlacon  co.,  Missouri. 

POLKWITZ,  pollOwits.  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  20 
miles  N.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1800. 

POLLA,  poPlS,  (anc.  Fo'rurti  PopiVii,)  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Principato  Citra,  in  the  Val  di  Diano,  on  the 
i’anagro,  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sala.  Pop.  .5000.  It  has  some 
industry  in  sewing  silk,  and  weaving  coarse  woollen  cloths 
and  caps. 

POL'LACAS'TY  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  flows  into 
Meherrin  River  a few  miles  above  Winton,  in  Hertford 
county. 

POLtLARD’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Greenup  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

POLLARD’S  TAN-YARD,  a post-office  of  Caldwell  co., 
Kentucky. 

POLLE,  poPleh,  a village  of  Hanover,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Weser,  38  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Hanover.  Pop.  1231. 

POLLE.NZA,  poM§tPzd,  (anc.  PnllrnHia.)  a town  of  the  i.s- 
land  of  Majorca,  on  its  N.  side,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Palma.  Pop. 
6402.  It  stands  about  2 miles  W.  of  the  Bay  of  Pollenza. 
and  has  a handsome  church,  a Jesuits’  college,  and  active 
manufactures  of  fine  black  woollen  cloth.  The  bay,  large 
and  .secure,  is  formed  by  two  narrow  peninsulas,  the  points 
of  which  are  called  the  Capes  Formenton  and  del  Pinar. 

POLLERSKIRCHEN,  poPlers-kfeeRK'gu,  a market-town  of 
Bohemia,  circle  of  Czaslau.  Pop.  959. 

POLLEUR,  pol'lOBp,  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and 
16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  1557. 

POLLINA.  pol-lee'ni.  a town  and  river  of  Sicily. 

POLLINCHOVE,  poPlin-Ko'veh,  or  POLLINCKHOVE, 
poPlink-ko'veh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  on  the  Yser,  27  miles  S.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1740. 

POL/LINGTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

POLLNOW,  polPnov,  sometimes  writtdh  POLLNO  and  POL- 
NO,  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Co.slin.  Pop.  1.390. 

POLLOCK’S,  a small  post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Illinois. 

POL'LOCKSHAWSL  a burgh  of  barony,  and  town  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  of  Renfrew,  on  the  White  Cart,  heie  cros.sed  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  2 arches.  2^  miles  S.IV.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  in 
1351,  6086.  It  comprises  several  streets,  and  has  a neat 
church,  a town-hall,  and  a branch  bank.  Weaving  silk  and 
cottons  by  hand  and  power  looms,  cotton  spinning  and 
bleaching,  calico  printing,  and  fancy  dyeing,  are  canled  on 
to  a con.siderable  extent.  The  Pollock  and  Govan  Railway 
connects  the  coal-fields,  3 miles  S.  of  Glasgow,  with  that  city. 

P0I7L0CKSV1LLE,  a post-village  of  Jones  co..  North 
Carolina. 

POLLONE,  pol-lofnA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Turin,  province,  and  near  Biella.  Pop.  1653. 
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POLLUTRO,  pol-loc/tro.  a town  of  NaiJes,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Citra,  5 miles  W.N.ML  of  II  Vasto.  Pop.  1.300 

POLLMONT,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling, 
with  a station  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway.  4 
miles  E.  of  Falkirk.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton. 

P01.NA,  poPnI.  a town  of  Bohemia.  33  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Czaslau.  Pop  4916,  employed  in  woollen  weaving  and  in 
large  iron-mints. 

POLNO,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Pou.now. 

POLO,  po'lo,  an  i.sland  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Luzon.  Lat.  15°  N.,  Ion. 
122°  20'  E. 

POLOCHIC,  polo-cheek',  a river  of  Central  America,  state 
of  Guatemala,  department  of  Vera  Paz,  rises  in  the  district 
of  Colmn,  tlows  mostly  E.S.E..  and  after  a course  of  about 
120  miles,  enters  the  Golfo  Dulce,  whence  it  is  navigable  to 
the  village  of  Pelawan.  In  one  place  it  is  crossed  by  a 
curious  suspension  bridge. 

POLOCK.  a town  of  Kuss.ian  Poland.  See  Polotzk. 

POLOGNE,  a country  of  Europe.  See  Poland. 

POLO.N’GHERA.  polon-g.Vrd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  about  11  mites  N.N.E.  of  Saluzzo.  Pop.  1728. 

POLONTA.  See  Poland. 

POLONK.\,  po-lon'kit,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland, 
government  of  Grodno,  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Slonim.  P.  1580. 

POLONOE.  po-lo/no-A,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  go- 
vernment of  Volhynia.  51  miles  W.  of  Zhitomeer.  Pop.  1730. 

POLOP,  po-lop',  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  province, 
and  N.E.  of  Alicante.  Pop.  1902. 

POLOPOS.  po-lo'poce.  a village  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  about 
4 miles  from  Granada,  near  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  1680. 

POLOTZK,  po-lotsk',  written  also  POLOCK,  a town  of 
Russian  Poland,  government,  and  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vi- 
tebsk, at  the  confluence  of  the  Dwina  and  the  Polota.  Pop 
9000.  It  has  a kremlin,  or  citadel,  numerous  ancient 
churches  and  monasteries,  a .Tesuits’  college,  and  a district 
school  for  nobles.  It  was  taken  by  the  Russians  from  the 
Poles  in  1579.  and  again  in  1655. 

POLPEN.\ZZE.  pol-p;\-ndt'sA  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
government  of  Milan,  6 miles  S.  of  Salo.  Pop,  1229. 

POLPER'RO,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall, 
Oj  miles  S.S.W.  of  Liskeard.  Pop.  699. 

POL'STEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

POLTAVA,  pol-ti'va,  also  written  PULTOWA  and  PUL 
TAW  A.  a government  of  South  Russia,  between  kit.  48°  25' 
and  51°  6'  N.,  and  Ion.  30°  4.5'  and  3( .°  40'  E.,  enclosed  by  tlie 
governments  Tchernigov,  Koorsk.  Kharkov.  Yekaterinoslav, 
Kherson,  and  Kiev,  from  which  last  two  the  Dnieper  sepa- 
rates it  on  the  W.  Area.  1 9.040  square  miles.  Pop.  1 663,694. 
The  surface  is  a leA^el  plain,  with  only  a few  hills  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper,  of  which  river  the  Soola,  Psiol.  and 
Vorskla  are  the  affluents.  'The  soil  is  excellent.  Corn  is 
cultivated  for  exportation.  Hemp.  flax,  red  pepper,  tobacco, 
and  fruits  are  also  raised.  Live  stock  are  reared  in  large 
numbers,  and  honey  and  silk  are  important  products.  Manu- 
factures have  latterly  made  some  progress,  and  linen,  avooI- 
len  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  and  candles  are  made. 

POLTAVA,  the  capital  ot  the  above  government,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Vorskl.a.  70  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kharkov.  I’op. 
20,071.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  regularly  built, 
though  chiefly  of  wood:  it  i.a  enilosed  by  planted  walks  on 
the  site  of  its  former  ramparts.  It  has  a cathedral,  a col- 
lege. a convent,  and  three  large  annual  fairs.  In  its  prin- 
cipal square  is  a monument  to  i’etei  the  Great,  who  hero, 
on  the  27th  of  June.  1709,  g.aii:ed  a decisive  victory  over 
Charles  XII.,  then  obliged  to  escape  into  Turkey. 

POL'TIMOP.E.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

POI/'fON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

POLVADERA.  pol-vad.Vrd.  a vili.age  in  the  interior 
New  .Mexico,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte. 

POL'WORTH,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick,  4 miles 
S.IV.  of  Dunse.  In  it  is  Marchmont  House,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Hugh  JI.  Campbell.  Bart.,  proprietor  of  the  parish. 

POL’YNESIA.  pol'e-nee'she-a.  {i.e.  “m.any  islands”)  in 
eludes  the  multitude  of  islands  scattered  over  the  T’acifl.; 
Ocean,  and  comprehends  a belt  chiefly  within  .30  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  equator,  and  from  Ion.  135°  E.  to  1.35°  W 
Including  New  Zealand,  the  boundary  extends  S.  (.f  the 
e()uator  to  lat.  47°  S.  The  islands  are  distributed  into 
numerous  groups;  and  these  groups,  of  an  elongated  form, 
have  a general  dii’ection  from  N.IV.  to  S.E..  and  are  coniposeii 
of  one  or  more  larger  islands,  and  numerous  smaller  ones 
'fhe  principal  groups  to  the  N.  of  the  equator  are  the  Pelew, 
Ladrone  or  Mariana.  Caroline.  Radack.  Marshall.  Gilbert, 
and  Sandwich  Islands.  S.  of  the  equator  are  New  Ireland 
New  Hebrides,  New  Britain,  Feejee,  Friendly,  Navig-«tor’s, 
Solomon’s.  Society,  Mendana  or  Marquesas.  Low  .\rchiy.elago. 
Cook's.  Austral,  and  other  minor  groups,  besides  num  rous 
detached  islands,  as  Easter  and  Pitcairn  Islands  Wilj  th, 
exception  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  island  of  Polynesia,  fhe 
most  considerable  of  the  others  range  from  20  to  60  and  100 
miles  in  circumference,  while  many  do  not  exceed  a mile  or 
two  in  length.  These  islands  are  all.  more  v»r  less,  ot  coral 
formation,  the  Low  Archijfelago,  Society  Islauus,  Marshall. 
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and  Carolines  presenting  the  regular  atoll  form,  with  cir- 
cular reefs  and  lagoons.  The  Friendly,  New  Hebrides.  Solo- 
mon’s, and  Sandwich  Islands  present  fringed  reefs,  and  have 
active  volcanoes — the  summits  of  the  mountains  varying 
from  2000  to  13.000  feet.  In  the  lower  coral  islands,  the 
elevations  do  not  exceed  500  feet.  In  the  atoll  coral  islands, 
Darwin  has  supposed  that  a depression  of  surface  is  taking 
place,  and  that  the  volcanic  islands  are  either  stationary  or 
rising. 

The  temperature  of  Polynesia,  owing  to  the  counteracting 
Influence  of  the  ocean,  is  comparatively  moderate,  and  the 
climate  is  delightful  and  salubrious.  Mean  annual  tempe- 
rature of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  77°;  temperature  of  the 
Society  Islands,  from  70°  to  80°,  and  rarely  90°  Fahrenheit. 
The  S.E.  tropical  wind  generally  prevails,  but  N.W.  and  S.VV. 
winds  are  not  uncommon.  Thunder-storms  and  water- 
spouts are  common.  Hurricanes  are  rare,  and  earthquakes 
slight  and  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  refreshing  cool- 
ness of  the  trade-winds,  and  a regular  but  not  excessive 
supply  of  moisture,  are  favorable  to  a luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  soil  in  the  valleys  and  in  the  river-courses  is  a rich  vol- 
canic mould;  on  the  mountains  it  is  less  fertile.  Both  vege- 
table and  animal  productions  are  limited  as  to  number  of 
species.  In  the  islands  of  the  middle  and  eastern  divisions 
not  more  than  500  species  of  plants  are  found.  This  num- 
ber increases  towaids  the  W.  and  N.W.  The  bread-fruit, 
peculiar  to  this  region,  the  cocoa,  banana,  plantain,  banyan, 
sugar-cane,  yam,  and  cotton-plant,  paper  mulberry,  and  a 
species  of  chestnut,  are  indigenous.  Other  trees  and  plants 
of  tropical  climates  have  been  introduced,  and  flourish;  and 
arrow-root,  sweet  potatoes,  the  common  potato,  and  maize,  are 
now  reared  abundantly.  There  are  several  species  of  timber- 
trees,  especially  sandal-wood;  a few  spices,  and  ornamental 
flowers,  which,  however,  have  little  odor  or  decided  color.  The 
islands  were  all  remarkably  deficien-t  in  animals,  thus  indi- 
cating their  isolated  and  comparatively  recent  origin.  Hogs, 
dogs,  and  rats  were  the  only  quadrupeds;  snakes  and  other 
reptiles  are  confined  to  Navigators’  gioup;  vampire  bats  are 
found  in  some  of  the  islands.  Land  birds  are  not  numerous, 
owls,  parroquets,  pigeons,  and  some  pa.tsn'ince  forming  the 
most  remarkable;  wild  ducks  and  other  water-fowls  are  more 
plentiful.  Turtles  resort  in  great  numbeis  to  many  locali- 
ties, and  fish  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts.  Several  species  of 
whales,  the  cachalot  or  sperm  whale.  Cape  whale,  hump- 
back, and  black-fish  are  peculiar  to  the  seas  of  the  Pacific, 
and  their  capture  has  been  the  chief  inducement  for  ships 
to  visit  these  regions.  Oxen  have  been  introduced  from 
New  South  Wales,  and  thrive  well;  and  horses  from  South 
America. 

The  natives  of  Polynesia  are  in  general  a well-formed,  tall, 
active,  and  intelligent  people.  They  consist  of  two  distinct 
races,  one  apparently  of  Malay  origin,  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous and  intellectual.  They  are  spread  over  all  the  central 
and  K.  portion  of  Polynesia,  and  speak  one  common  language, 
though  varying  in  dialects.  The  other,  a negro  or  Papuan 
race,  with  negro  features  and  color,  and  crisped,  mop-like 
hair,  growing  in  separate  tufts,  are  confined  to  the  W.  part 
of  Polynesia,  and  inhabit  partly  or  Avholly  New  Guinea, 
New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  the  Solomon  Islands,  New  Cale- 
donia, New  Hebrides,  and  part  of  the  Ladrone  Islands. 
They  speak  a distinct  language,  and  exhibit  an  intellect  of 
an  inferior  grade.  These  were  probably  the  first  settlers  of 
the  islands.  In  some  of  the  Polynesian  islands  there  is  a 
partial  intermixture  of  the  two  races,  and  in  others  an 
apparent  Caucasian  intermixture,  indicated  by  the  ample 
beard  and  prominence  of  the  features. 

Some  of  the  western  islands,  as  the  Ladrones,  were  dis- 
covered by  Magellan  in  1521,  the  Marquesas  by  ftlendaSa  in 
1595,  but  it  was  not  till  17fl7  that  Wallis,  and  subsequently 
Cook,  explored  and  described  the  leading  islands  of  this 
region.  Soon  after  this,  missionaries  began  to  settle  here, 
and,  after  many  discouragements,  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
promoting  Christianity  and  civilization  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal islands,  though  cannibalism  and  savage  ferocity  still 
prevail  in  the  majority.  In  1844  there  were  45  British  and 
American  missionary  stations  in  Polynesia,  the  principal 
being  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tahiti,  and  Society  Islands. 
Friendly  Islands,  Feejee  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  and  Hervey 
Islands.  The  population  of  the.se  islands  varies  continually 
from  wars,  migrations,  and  occasional  pestilence.  Tahiti 
and  some  others,  when  first  discovered,  were  conjectured  to 
be  greatly  more  populous  than  at  pre.sent:  but  no  proper 
data  exist  for  affording  even  an  approximation  to  the  real 
numbers.  Probably  the  population  of  the  whole  of  Poly- 
nesia does  not  exceed  a million  or  a million  and  a half.  (For 
farther  information,  see  the  individual  groups  and  islands.) 
— Adj.  and  inhab,  Polynesian,  pol-e-nee'she-an. 

POLZIN,  polt-seen',  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania,  31 
atiles  S.W.  of  Cfislin.  Pop,  3030.  It  has  a castle,  mineral 
baths,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  leather,  and  to- 
bacco. 

POMABAMBA,  po-mi-bim'bd,  a town  of  Bolivia,  depart- 
ment, and  70  miles  S.E.  of  Chuquisaca. 

POMARANCE.  a village  of  Tuscany.  See  Pomerance. 

POMARAPE,  po-md-r^fpi,  a mountain  peak  of  the  Andes, 
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in  Bolivia,  Lat.  18°  8'  S.,  Ion.  60°  3'  W.  Height,  21,700 
feet. 

POMAfRIA,  a small  village  of  Lexington  aistrict,  South 
Carolina. 

PO.M  ARIA,  a post-oflice,  Newberry  district.  South  Carolina. 

POMARICO,  po-mi're-ko,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Basilicata,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Matera.  Pop.  4900. 

POMARO,  po-md'ro,  a town  of  Parma,  18  miles  S.W.  of 
Piacenza.  Pop.  2119. 

PO.MATA,  po-mi'tl,  a village  of  Bolivia,  department,  and 
97  miles  W.N.W.  of  La  Paz,  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Lake  Titi- 
caca, 13,040  feet  above  sea-level. 

POMAZ,  po'maz'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  12  miles 
N.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  '2739. 

POMBA  (pom/bd)  BAY.  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Afi  ica,  150  miles  N.  of  Mozambique,  in  lat.  12° 
27'  S.,  Ion.  40°  25'  E.,  9 miles  in  length  by  6 miles  across, 
with  sufticient  depth  for  the  largest  ships. 

POMBAL,  pom-biP,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Estremadura, 
on  a hill  near  the  Sora,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Leiria.  Pop.  5000. 
It  has  3 churches,  a provincial  asylum,  manufactures  of 
hats,  and  large  weekly  markets. 

POMBAL,  pom-bdP,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  140 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Bahia. 

POMBAL,  a town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Pianco,  province,  and 
250  miles  W.  of  Parahiba.  Pop.  4000. 

POMBA,  VILLA  DA,  veePla  dd  ponPbA,  a town  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  on  the  left' bank  of  the  Pomba.  60 
miles  E.S. E.  of  Ouro  Preto.  Pop.  of  the  district,  12.000, 
chiefly  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 

POMBEIRO,  pom-bA'e-ro,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Minho,  near  Guimaraens.  Pop.  786. 

POMBEIRO,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira  Baixa,  near  Cea.  Pop.  1130. 

POMBIA.  ponPbe-d.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in 
Piedmont,  division  of  Novara,  near  Borgoticino.  Pop.  1109. 

POMERANCE,  po-m,i-rdn'cha,  POMARANCE,  po-md-rdiP- 
chd,  or  RIPOMORANCE,  re-po-mo-rdn'cha,  a village  of  'Tus- 
cany, province  of  Pisa,  in  the  Maremma,  7 miles  S.  of  Vol- 
terra,  and  near  the  famous  borax  lagoons.  Pop.  '2000. 

POMERANIA,  pom-e-idhie-a,  (/.  c. upon  the  sea;”  Ger. 
Pommern,  pom'mern.)  a maritime  province  of  Prussia, 
mostly  N.  of  lat.  53°  N.,  and  stretching  along  the  Baltic  from 
Ion.  12°  30'  to  18°  E.,  having  landward  the  provinces  of  West 
Prussia  and  BrandenV)urg.  and  Mecklenburg.  Area.  12.304 
square  miles.  Pop.  1,389,739,  chiefly  Protestants.  The  sur- 
face' is  level,  and  in  many  parts  marshy.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Oder.  Pesante,  and  Stolpe.  'The  coasts  are 
low,  sandy,  defended  by  dikes,  and  bordered  by  numerous 
inlets.  'The  island  of  RUgen  is  comprised  in  the  province. 
'The  soil  is  not  very  fertile.  'The  principal  crops  are  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  Agri- 
culture and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  poultry,  ship-building, 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  stuff's,  iron  and  glass 
wares,  tanning,  brewing,  and  di.stilling,  are  the  principal 
branches  of  industry.  'The  salmon  and  sturgeon  fisheries 
are  very  productive,  and  smoked  geese  are  important  articles 
of  trade.  'The  province  consists  of  the  governments  of 

Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  Cbslin. Adj.  and  inhab.  Pome- 

RAN1.A.N,  pom-ei'-cVue-an. 

PO.M  ERIE,’ an  Lland  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Africa. 

POM'EROON',  the  northernmost  river  of  British  Guiana, 
enters  the  Atlantic  40  miles  N.W.  of  the  e.^tuary  of  the  Esse- 
quibo.  'The  tract  on  the  coast  around  its  mouth  is  of  the 
highest  fertility;  and  an  acre  has  been  known  to  yield  6000 
pounds  of  sugar,  or  20,000  pounds  of  farinaceous  food  in  a 
year. 

POM^EROY,  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co. 
of  Tyrone,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Dungaunon.  Pop.  of  the  village, 
about  450. 

PO-MGIROY,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

POMEROY,  a post-village  of  Salisbury  township,  and 
capital  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River,  100  miles  S.E. 
of  Columbus.  It  is  built  on  a narrow  strip  of  land,  which 
is  enclosed  between  the  river  and  a range  of  rugged  and 
precipitous  hills.  Including  the  adjoining  villages  of  Coal- 
port,  Minersville,  Carltonville,  and  Middleport,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  portions  of  the  same  town,  it  extends  nearly 
three  miles  along  the  river.  Pomeroy  owes  its  rapid  growth 
and  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  abundance  and  superior  ([uality 
of  the  stone  coat  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  18ol, 
above  five  million  bushels  were  mined  and  exported  from 
this  place,  and  the  trade  is  increasing.  During  the  summer 
of  1851,  a company  was  formed  here  for  manufacturing  salt, 
with  a capital  of  $'25,000  Two  wells  were  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  lOOO  feet,  each  of  which  discharges  50  gallons  of 
water  per  minute,  containing  9.5  per  cent,  of  salt.  'The 
quality  of  the  article  produced  is  said  to  be  very  superior. 
Since  the  success  of  this  attempt,  five  or  six  otlu'r  companies 
have  been  formed,  with  a like  capital;  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  in  a short  time  the  manufacture  c*f  salt  will 
be  carried  on  here  more  extensively  than  at  any  other  place 
in  the  Western  States.  Pomeroy  contains  several  churches, 
1 or  2 newspaper  offices,  a national  bunk,  and  2 foundiies. 
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I/ald  out  in  1841.  In  1850  it  contained  1638  inhabitants  ex- 
clusive of  the  adjoining  villages.  Pop.  of  the  township  in 
1860,  79.57. 

PGM'FRET,  a town  of  England.  See  Pontefract, 

PGM^ERET,  a post-township  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont, 
intersected  by  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  45  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1376. 

POMFRET,  a post-village  and  township  of  Windham  co.. 
Connecticut,  with  a station  on  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
Railroad,  and  on  Quinebaug  River,  33  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Norwich.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  prints,  &c.  The 
township  is  celebrated  as  containing  the  cave  in  which 
Putnam  killed  the  wolf.  Pop.  1673. 

POMFRET,  a township  of  Chautauqua  co.,  New  York,  on 
Lake  Erie,  is  intersected  by  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad.  Popu- 
lation. 4293. 

POMFRET  LANDING,  a post-village  of  Pomfret  township, 
Windham  co.,  Connecticut,  on  Quinebaug  River. 

I’OMIGLIANO  D’ARCO,  po-meel-yd^no  daa/ko,  a town  of 
Naples,  province,  and  8 miles  N.E.  of  Naples,  with  2 hand- 
some churches,  a large  monastery,  and  an  hospital.  Pop. 
5900. 

POMME  DE  TERRE  (pomm  deh  tair)  RIVER,  of  Mi.s- 
BOuri,  rises  in  Green  co.,  and  falls  into  the  Osage,  in  Benton 
CO.,  a few  miles  S.W.  of  Warsaw.  Its  general  course  is  N. 
by  W. 

POMINIERCEUL.  pom'meh-rul.  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Ilainaut,  on  the  llaiiie.  11  miles  W.  of  Mons.  Pop. 
1734. 

POMO'NA,  or  MAIN'LAND.  the  largest  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  and  nearly  in  their  centre.  Its  shape  is  very  irre- 
gular, and  it  is  divided  by  bays  into  two  principal  portions 
— the  W.  and  largest  16  miles  in  length,  the  E.  part  9 miles 
in  length,  breadth  varying  to  7j  miles.  Total  area.  150 
square  miles.  Pop.  16.141.  Its  W.  coasts  are  precipitous, 
but  it  has  several  good  harbors;  and  that  of  Stroinness  is 
the  best  in  North  Scotland.  The  laud  is  mostly  in  heath 
and  moors,  but  interspersed  with  several  tracts  of  fertile 
soil,  with  some  fresh-water  lakes,  as  those  of  Stannis,  Orphir, 
and  Birsay.  The  towns  of  Kirkwall  and  Stroinness,  are  re- 
spectively on  its  E.  and  S.W.  coasts. 

PO.MO/NA,  a post-office  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Mis.souri. 

POMON'KEY,  a post-office  of  Charles  co.,  Maryland. 

PO.MORZANY,  po-moR-zd'neeb  a small  town  of  Austrian 
Poland,  in  Galicia.  49  miles  E.S.E.  af  Lemberg. 

PO.MPADOUR,  pAM'pPdooR',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Correze,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Tulle,  with  a national 
stud,  and  a chateau  and  park,  given  by  Loui.s  XV.  to  Madame 
de  I’Etoile,  and  whence  she  took  the  title  of  Marquise  de 
Pompadour. 

PO.MBANOO'SUC.  a po.st-office  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont. 

POMPEII,  pom-pi'yee,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  situated 
near  the  sea,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Naples.  In  the  year  79  a.  d., 
it  was  overwhelmed,  together  with  Herculaneum  and  some 
other  towns,  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  from  the  crater  of 
wiiich  it  is  distant  about  five  miles.  For  more  than  sixteen 
centuries  its  existence  appeared  to  be  unknown,  and  its 
name  almost  forgotten.  But  in  1748,  some  peasants  em- 
ployed in  cutting  a ditch  met  with  the  ruins  of  Pompeii, 
w’hich  soon  became  an  object  of  interest  and  attention.  Ex- 
cavations were  commenced  in  1755.  and  have  been  contirmed 
to  the  present  time.  About  two-fifths  of  the  town  have  been 
uncovered,  whence  it  appears  that  it  was  enclo.sed  by  walls, 
entered  by  several  gates,  .six  of  which  are  already  exposed, 
and  had  numerous  streets  paved  with  lava,  low,  terraced 
houses  of  one  story,  with  shops,  and  shop-signs  still  plainly 
visible,  several  mansions  of  a superior  order,  a chalcidicum, 
or  market-place,  two  theatres,  temples,  baths,  &c.  Every- 
thing seems  to  be  in  a state  of  extraordinary  preservation. 
Not  only  statues,  niedals,  jewels,  and  nearly  every  kind  of 
household  furniture  have  been  found  almost  unaltered,  but 
even  books  and  paintings  may  be  seen,  far  less  injured  than 
might  have  been  suppo.sed,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  violent  catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  town,  and  the 
subsequent  lapse  of  so  many  ages.  Pompeii  not  having  been 
buried  by  lava,  but  with  tufa,  ashes,  and  scoriae,  the  excava- 
tions are  much  more  easily  effected  here  than  at  Hercula- 
neum. Many  of  the  smaller  objects,  statues,  urns,  utensils, 
and  manuscripts,  have  been  deposited  in  the  Museo  Borbo- 
pico  of  Naples,  and  the  palace  at  Portici.  A French  hotel 
was  established  at  Pompeii  in  1849. 

POM'PERUNG'  RIVER,  in  the  AV.  part  of  Connecticut, 
rises  in  Litchfield  co.,  and  falls  into  the  Ilousatonic  River  in 
New  Haven  county. 

PO.APPEY,  a post-township  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York, 
15  miles  S.E,  of  Syracuse,  has  an  academy.  Pop.  39.31. 

PdM'PEY  CEN^TRE,  a post-village  of  Pompey  township, 
Onond.iga  co..  New  York,  146  miles  \V.  of  Albany.  It  is 
finely  situated,  and  contains  several  churches. 

PO.MPEY  HILL,  a post-vill.tge  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York, 
aoout  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Syracuse. 

POMPIANY  or  POMPIANI,  pom-pe-i'nee.  a marke^town 
of  Russian  Poland,  in  Vilna,  13  miles  N.  of  Poneviezh. 
I’up.  15u0. 

POMPONESCO,  pom-po-n§s'ko,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy, 
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province  of  Mantua.  3 miles  E.  of  Viadana,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po.  Pop.  2l00. 

POMPTIN^  PALUDES.  See  Pontine  M.\rshes. 

POMP'TON,  a .small  river  in  the  N.E.  part  of  New  Jersey, 
formed  by  the  Pequannock  Creek  and  Ringwood  River,  flowf 
southward  on  the  boundary  of  Passaic  and  Morris  counties 
and  enters  the  Passaic  Liver. 

POMPTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Pas.saic  co.,  Ne^ 
Jer.sey.  about  70  miles  N.E.  of  Trenton.  The  village  con 
tains  a church  and  15  or  18  dwellings.  Pop.  of  the  towm 
ship,  1591. 

POMPTON  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey 

PONANY,  po-nd'nee,  a commercial  town  and  seaport  of 
British  India,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ponany  River.  38  miles 
S.E.  of  Calicut.  Its  population  is  mostly  of  Arab  descent 
and  it  has  numerous  mosques.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
an  extensive  trade,  and  it  still  exports  teak,  cocoanuts,  iron, 
and  rice. 

PONANY  RIAbER.  of  India,  traverses  the  Paulghaut- 
cherry  Pass,  to  within  15  miles  of  which  it  is  navigable  in 
the  rain}'  season.  Total  course  from  E.  to  AA'.,  100  miles. 

PONCE,  pon'sA,  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico. 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  pon.ss  deh  lee'on,  (Sp.  pron.  pon'sA  dd 
lA  onb)  a po.st-office  of  llolmes  co.,  Florida. 

POND  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Missouri. 

POND  CREEK  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Knox  co..  Indiana. 

POND  ED'DV,  a post  village  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Delaware  River,  about  109  miles  from  New  York  City. 
The  river  at  this  place  makes  a sudden  bend,  forming  one 
of  those  basins  called  by  the  people  here  “ ponds.”  Its  depth 
is  sufficient  to  float  a man-of-war;  yet  a few  hundred  yards 
above  or  below,  the  river  may  readily  be  crossed  by  wading. 

PONDERANO,  pon-dA-ri/no,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Turin,  province,  and  near  Biella.  P.  1513 

PONDER’S  END,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  with 
a station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  3 miles  S.  of 
AA'altham. 

POND  FORK,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Georgia. 

POND  HILL,  a post-office  of  Gibson  co.,  Tennessee. 

PONDICHERRY,  pon'de-shSrb-ee,  (Fr.  Pondicheri/.  uAn®'- 
dee'shA'ree',)  a maritime  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  French 
settlements  in  India,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  83  miles 
S.S.AV.  of  Madras.  Lat.  11°  55'  N.,  Ion.  79°  49'  E.  It  stands 
on  a sandy  plain,  and  is  divided  by  a canal  into  a Eun  pean 
and  a native  town,  the  former  of  which  is  regubirly  laid  out 
and  well  built,  the  houses  being  flat-roofed  and  stuccoed. 
It  is  enclosed  by  planted  boulevards,  and  in  its  centre  is  a 
handsome  S(iuare.  in  which  are  the  government  house,  &c. 
It  has  new  bazaars,  a European  college,  an  Indian  school,  a 
botanic  garden,  and  the  high  court  for  the  French  possessions 
in  Asia.  It  has  no  port,  but  only  an  open  roadstead,  with 
a light-house  erected  in  1836.  Its  district  comprises  69.600 
acres,  of  which,  a few  years  ago,  28,200  were  under  cultiva- 
tion, The  territory  around  the  town,  5 miles  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  by  4 miles  in  breadth,  is  partly  watered  by 
the  Gingee  River,  but  is  not  very  fertile;  some  rice,  indigo, 
tobacco,  betel,  cotton,  and  cocoanuts  are  raised;  which,  with 
guinees,  or  fine  cotton  cloths  dyed  blue,  India  handker- 
chiefs, and  cotton  yarn,  form  the  chief  exports,  the  total 
value  of  which,  a few  years  since,  amounted  to  $569,257,  and 
that  of  the  imports  to  $604,317.  The  settlement  was  pur- 
chased by  the  French  from  the  Bejapoor  rajah  in  1672,  and 
taken  by  the  British  in  1761,  1778,  1793,  and  1803.  Pop.  of 
the  territory  in  1849,  81,154;  of  the  town,  about  40, COO. 

POND  ISLAND,  at  the  entrance  of  Kennebec  River, 
Alaine.  On  it  is  a fixed  light.  52  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Lat.  43°  42'  N.,  Ion.  69°  44'  AA*. 

POND  RIA'ER,  a small  stream  In  the  AY.  part  of  Kentucky, 
flows  northward,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Hopkins 
and  Muhlenburg  counties,  until  it  enters  Green  River.  It 
is  navigable  for  flat-boats.  Length,  about  50  miles. 

POND  RIVER  MILLS,  a post-office  ofMillerco..  Kentucky. 

POND  SEl'tTLEMENT,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New 
York. 

POND  SPRING,  a post-office  of  AValker  co.,  Georgia. 

POND  SPRING,  a post-office  of  AA'illiamson  co..  Texas. 

POND  TOAVN.  a post-village  of  Sumter  co.,  Georgia,  48 
miles  S.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  about  200. 

PON  EDELY,  po-nA-dA'lee.  a market-town  ofRussian  Poland, 
government  of  A ilna.  53  miles  N.N.E.  of  A'ilkomeer.  P.  1620. 

PONEVIEZH  or  PONEVIEJ.  po-n.A-ve-^zh'.  written  also 
PONEA’IESCH.  a town  of  Russi.in  Poland,  government,  and 
84  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Vilna,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Niemen. 
Pop.  3580.  It  has  a Piarist  college. 

PONFERRAD.A,  pon-fAR-RA'cA.  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  47  miles  AV.  of  Leon.  Pop.  2520.  It  has  a ruined  castle, 
and  some  hospitals. 

PONG  or  BONG,  the  northernmost  province  of  the  Bur* 
me.se  dominions,  between  lat.  260  and  27°  and  Ion.  96° 
and  99°  E.,  having  E.  China,  N.  'Thibet,  and  AA’.  Upi.er  Assam. 
Chief  town,  Moonkhom. 

PONGA,  pong'gA,  a maritime  town  of  Lower  Siam,  on  the 
AV.  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  N.  of  the  isLand  of  Junk- 
ceylon.  Lat.  8°  8'  N.,  Ion.  98°  17'  E Though  recently 
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founded.  It  has  many  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  Malays 
and  Chinese. 

I’ONGAS,  pong'fxds,  or  PONGO,  pong^go,  a river  of  West 
Afri^'i,  in  Senegam))ia,  enters  the  Atlantic  near  lat.  10°  S.,  Ion. 
14°  W.  Between  its  mouths  are  the  Pongas  Islands. 

P( )XO-IIOU,  or  PESCADORES.  See  Pheng-uoo. 

POXIKLA,  po-iiiktld.  a village  of  Bohemia.  ‘27  miles  N.E. 
of  BiJschow,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iser.  Pop.  1000. 

PONKAS,  a tribe  of  Indians.  See  Punkahs. 

PONOLA.  See  Panola,  Mississippi. 

PONOKGO,  po-noR^go,  a town  of  Java,  province  of  Madion, 
92  miles  S.E.  of  Samarang. 

POXOVKA  or  PONOWKA,  po-nov^ka.  a market-town  of 
Russia,  government  of  Poltava,  10  miles  N.  of  Mirgorod. 
Pop.  1510. 

POXS.  pA.\o,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Charente- 
Inferieure,  on  the  Seugne,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Salutes.  Pop. 
in  1852,  4705.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a new  town,  and 
has  an  old  castle,  2 churches,  and  an  active  trade  in  wines 
and  brand}'. 

POXS.  pons,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  42  miles  N.E. 
of  Lerida.  on  the  Segre.  Pop.  740. 

POXSACCO,  pon-sSk'ko,  formerly  PONTE  DI  SACCO,  pon'- 
ti  dee  sdk'ko,  a town  of  Tuscany,  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pisa. 
Pop.  2558. 

POX'SOXBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

POXT.  (f.  c.  “bridge,”)  a prefix  to  the  names  of  numerous 
towns  and  villages  of  France.  See  Ponte  and  Puente. 

1‘OXTAC.  pANo'tdk'.  a town  of  Fra  nee,  department  of  Basses- 
Pyrfinees,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Pau.  Pop.  in  1&5'2.  3212. 

POX'l'-A-CELLES,  p6NO-d-.s&ll,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Xainur.  with  a station  on  the  Brussels  and  Namur 
Railway.  N.W.  of  Charleroi. 

P0XT.\  DELG.4DA,  pon'td  d&l-gd'dd.  improperly  wi-itten 
POXTE  DELGADO,  the  largest  town,  though  not  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Azores  I.slands.  Lat.  37°  40' N..  Ion.  25°  36' W. 
Pop.  22.000.  It  is  defended  on  the  seaside,  W..  by  the  castle 
of  St.  Bra/,,  which  can  mount  90  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about 
3 miles  to  the  E.  by  the  forts  of  Sao  Pedro  and  Rosto  de 
Cao.  The  principal  buildings  are  6 churches.  8 monasteries, 
and  4 convents,  now  suppressed,  and  a neat  English  chapel. 
The  anchorage  in  the  roadstead  has  both  a bad  bottom,  and 
is  much  exposed  ; and  the  harbor  is  so  shallow,  that  vessels 
re<|aire  to  be  loaded  by  means  of  small  craft;  but  still  the 
trade  is  considerable.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  of  whom  a considerable  number  are  here  resident, 
including  a consul.  The  chief  exports  are  wheat,  maize, 
and  oranges;  and  the  imports  cotton  and  silk  tissues,  hard- 
wares,  Ac. 

POXTA  DE  PEDRAS,  pon't^  d,\  pAMr^s.  (“paint  of 
rocks.”)  in  Brazil,  province  of  Para,  is  a projecting  point  on 
the  Bio  Xegro,  where  the  j'ocks  form  curious  corridors  and 
chamliers.  Near  it  is  the  village  of  Airao,  with  500  in- 
habitants. 

POXT.\  DO  CA.TU.  ponRi  do  kd-zhoo\  a sandy  promontory 
of  Brazil,  which  projects  into  the  Bay  of  Nitherohi,  about  4 
miles  N.W.  of  Bio  Janeiro. 

PO.XTAKEL.  pon'tl-fjl'.  a village  of  Austria,  in  Illyria, 
circle  of  \ illach.  in  a narrow  pass.  Pop.  14-30. 

J‘ONT.\  1 l*B  ET,  a town  of  Siam.  See  C \MnoniA. 

PO.XTA  I LLIEB,  p6N«'tAh'yA'  or  pANG'tfil'y.'V',  a market- 
town  of  France,  department  of  Cote-d’Or,  on  an  island  in  the 
Saone.  17  miles  E.  of  Dijon.  Pop.  1200.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
It  was  a residence  of  the  Carlovingian  kings. 

PO.NT.VL.  pon-tdF,  a small  town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Goyaz.  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tocantins  River. 

i*OXT-A-.MOUSSON.  p6Nt  i moos'.s6NG'.  a village  of  France, 
dep.artment  of  Meurthe.  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nancy,  on  the 
Moselle.  Pop.  in  1852,  7843.  It  has  a communal  college  and 
manufactures  of  earthenware. 

POXT.\  B IJ  ER,  p(l)N°'taR'le-.V.  atown  of  France,  department 
of  Doub.s.  27  miles  S.E.  of  Be.san^on.  at  the  entrance  ofa  moun- 
tain pass  into  Switzerland.  Pop.  in  1852,  4953.  It  has  a com- 
munal college,  and  manufiictures  of  leather  and  paper. 

PONT ASSI  EVE,  pon-tds-se-a'vA, or  PONTE-A-SIEVE,  pon'- 
tAI-se-AtvA,  a town  of  'Tuscany,  12  miles  E.  of  Florence,  on 
the  Sieve.  Pop.  1780. 

POXT-AUDEMER,  p(\NO  o'deh-maiR/,  atown  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Eure,  eaj)ital  of  an  arrondissement,  37  miles 
N.W.  of  Evreux,  on  the  Rille,  whic^h  here  becomes  navigable. 
It  has  celebrated  manufactures  of  leather.  Pop.  in  1852. 6310. 

I’G.XT-AVEX,  p()Nt  I'v6N“^  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Finist^re,  with  a port  on  the  small  river  Aven, 
9 miles  W.  of  Quimperle.  Pop.  in  1852,  1030. 

POXTA  VEBDE.  pSn'ta  veR'dA,  (f.  c.  “Green  Point.”)  or 
POXTA  DE  JARAGU.A,  pon'tl  di  zM-r.Vgwd,  a promontory 
of  Brazil,  province  of  Alagoas,  having  the  port  of  Piyussara 
on  its  .X.  and  that  of  Janigua  on  its  S.  side. 

PO.XTClI.\RRA,  pi^No'shdiORd',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Isere.  arrtindissement  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in  1852, 
1662.  Near  it  is  a ruined  castle,  the  birth  place  of  Chevalier 
Bayard. 

PO.XTCII.\RTRAIN^  LAKE,  Louisiana,  situated  about  5 
miles  N,  of  New  Orleans.  It  communicates  with  Lake 
tlaurepas  on  the  W.,  with  Lake  Borgno  and  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico  on  the  E.,  (through  the  Rigolets,)  and  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  S.  by  St.  John’s  Bayou.  'The  length  is  40 
miles,  the  greatest  width  ‘24  miles,  and  the  greatest  depth 
from  16  to  20  feet.  It  is  navigated  by  small  steamboats,  and 
is  accessible  from  New  Orleans  by  means  of  a canal. 

PONT-CIIa'I'EAU,  p^N'o  sha-'ty,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Savenay. 
Pop.  in  185‘2,  3667. 

POXTCIIY.  pAN®'.sheef,  a vill.age  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
department  of  Savoy,  province  of  Faucigny.  Pop.  1099. 

PON'i'-CROlX,  pAno  kRwd/.  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Finist6re,  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Quimper,  on  the 
Goyen.  Pop.  1416. 

POXT-D’AIX.  p^N"  d^NO.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ain.  11  miles  S.E.  of  Bourg,  on  the  Ain.  with  a fortress  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Savoy.  Pop.  1284. 

POX'T  D'ARMEXTERA.  pont  daR-m§n-t;Prd.  a village  of 
Spain,  province,  and  N.N.E.  of 'Tarragona.  Pop.  14ti0. 

POXT-DE-BEAUVOISIN.  p()NO  deh  bo'vwd'sdN"',  a town 
of  France,  department  of  I.sere.  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  La  'Tourdu 
Pin,  on  the  Guiers,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  por- 
tions. Pop.  about  3800,  of  which  ‘2394  belong  to  France. 

POXT-DE-CAMARES.  See  C.amar£s. 

PONT-DE-L’ABCIIE.  pAN°  deh  laR.sh,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Eure,  7 miles  N.  of  Louviers.  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  here  crossed  by  an  old  bi  idge  of  22  arches,  and 
on  the  railway  to  Rouen.  Pop.  in  1852.  1815. 

POX'T-DE-VAUX,  pAno  deh  vo,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
partment  of  Ain,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Bourg,  on  the  Rey-s.snuse. 
Pop.  in  185‘2,  3136.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  General  .loubert, 
and  has  manufactures  of  earthenware. 

POXT-DE-A'EYLE,  pdN^  deh  vail,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ain,  17  miles  W.  of  Bourg,  on  the  A'eyle. 
Pop.  13-21. 

PONT-DU-CIIaTEAU.  p^n"  du  shi'to'.  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Puy-de-Dome.  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Clermont,  on 
the  Allier.  Pop.  in  185‘2,  3('21. 

POX'T-DU-GABD.  See  Gard.  Pont  du. 

PONTE,  ponRA,  (from  the  Latin  Pom.)  a word  in  Italian 
and  Portuguese  .signifying  a bridge,  forming  the  part  of 
numerous  names  in  the  S.  of  Europe. 

POX'TE,  ponRA.  a mai  ket-town  of  North  Italy,  in  I’ied- 
mont,  division,  and  ‘25  miles  N.  of  Turin,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Orca  and  Saona.  Pop.  4138. 

PONTE,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  i)rovince,  and  6 miles 
N.E.  of  Sondrio.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda.  Pop.  ‘2738. 

I’ON'TE  AL  LAMBBO,  pon'td-dl-ldm'bro,  a village  of 
Northern  Italy,  province  of  Como,  3 miles  N.  of  L’Erba,  on 
theLanibio.  Poj).  871, 

POXTE  A RIGNAXO,  pon'tA  d reen-yd'no,  a village  ot 
Tuscany,  province,  and  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Florence. 

POX'TEBA,  pon-ta'bd,  or  POXTEBBA,  pon-t5b'bd.  a vil- 
lage of  Au.strian  Italy,  government  of  Venice,  31  miles  N.  of 
Udine.  Pop.  1700. 

POXTECORA'O.  pon-td-koR^'o,  (rx\c.  Fr/<ffcVla’ ?)  a town  of 
South  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  State.s,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Frosi- 
none,  in  a detached  territory  surrounded  t>y  Naples,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Garidiano.  Pop.  5200.  It  has  a castle  and 
a cathedral.  Bernadotte  received  from  Napoleon  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Pontecorvo. 

POX'TE  CUROXE.  jwn'td  koo-ro'n.d,  a village  of  North 
Italy,  in  Piedmont,  division  of  Ales.saudria.  province,  and  5 
miles  N.E.  of 'Tortona,  on  the  Curone.  Pop.  2180. 

POX'TE  DELGADO,  a town  of  the  Azores.  See  Ponta 
Deigada. 

POX'TE  DE  LIMA,  ponttd  dd  lee^md,  a town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Minho,  on  the  Lima,  here  crossed  by  a bi  idge 
of  24  arches.  13  miles  N.W.  of  Braga.  Pop.  2000. 

I’ON'TE  DELL’  OLLIO,  ponRd  dSll  oFle-o,  a town  of 
Northern  Italy,  about  15  miles  S.  of  Piacenza,  on  the  Nura. 
Pop.  3578. 

POXTE  DE  PINIIEIRO.  pon'td  dA  peen-h.A'e-ro.  a village 
of  Brazil,  province,  and  26  miles  N,E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on 
the  M.acacu. 

POXTEDERA,  pon-tA-dA/rd,  PONTEDRA,  pon-tAMrd.  or 
POX'T.ADERA,  pon-td-dA'rd,  a town  of  Tuscnny.  province, 
and  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pi.sa.  on  the  Era.  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Arno.  Poo  3400.  who  manufacture  cotton  fabrics. 

PON'TE  DI  LEGNO,  pon'tA  dee  l^n'yo,  a village  of  North- 
ern Italv.  )>rovincc  and  60  miles  N.E.  of  Bergaino. 

POXTE  DO  RIO  A'ERDE,  pnnR.A  do  reeto  vSrMA.  a village 
and  parish  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  15  miles 
N.E.  of  Campanh.i.  on  the  Rio  Verde. 

PONTE  DO  SORO.  pon'tA  do  so'ro.  a market-town  of  Por- 
tugal, province  of  Estremadura,  on  the  Soro,  16  miles  S.E 
ofAbrantes.  Pop.  1560. 

POX'TE  DE  BARCA,  pon'tA  dA  b.aR'kd.  a town  of  Portu 
gal.  province  of  Minho,  on  the  Lima,  near  Ponte  de  l.ima 
Pop.  800. 

POX'TEFRACT,  pom'fret,  (L.  Pons  Fractns,  i.  e.  “ broken 
bridge,”)  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  town, 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  West  Biding,  on  the 
Aire,  and  with  a station  on  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
Railway,  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  York.  Pop.  in  1851.  11.515.  It 
has  spacious  streets,  and  is  well  built.  'The  principal 
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are  the  town-hall,  with  a jail  and  court-house, 
t),e  market-cross,  the  parish  church,  datinsc  from  the  time 
Ot  Henry  I.,  a Roman  Catholic  and  other  dissenting  chapels, 
a giammar  school,  which  has  the  right  to  send  candidates 
for  Lady  K.  Hastings’  exhibition  at  Queen’s  College. 
Oxford,  several  other  schools,  and  almshouses.  The  famous 
castle  of  I’omfret,  in  which  Richard  II.  died,  and  where 
Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan  were  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Hichtird  III.,  is  now  in  ruins,  and  its  precincts  are  partly 
converted  into  garden-ground.  The  town  has  several  public 
libraries  and  news-rooms.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in 
corn,  malt,  filtering-stones,  and  garden  produce:  the  hist  is 
sent  to  York  and  many  large  towns  of  the  county.  Ponte- 
fra'l  sends  2 memliers  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

PONl'K  L.\GOSCURO,  pou'tA  li-gos-koo'ro,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  state  of  .Emilia,  4 miles  N.  of  Peirara,  with  a 
free  port,  and  extensive  transport  trade  on  the  Po,  Pop,  2140. 

PONTtyL.WD.  a parish  of  Knaland.  co.  Northumberland. 

l itNTK  L.VNDOLFO,  ponRA  Idn  doRfo,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Molise.  19  miles  S.  of  Cainpobasso.  Pop.  4000. 

IMNTKLUNGO.  pon-t;l-loon'go,  a market-town  of  Lom- 
bardy. 0 miles  N.N.K.  of  Pavia. 

PONTKLU \G  I.  CANAL  OP,  in  Lombardy,  connects  Bo- 
volenta  with  the  Brenta. 

PO.NT  K.\-ROYANS,  p6jft  roi'ySjfo',  a market-town 
of  France,  department  of  Isere,  5 miles  S.  of  St.  Marcellin. 
Pop.  1206. 

PINTR  SAN  PIF.TRO,  ponRi  sSn  pe-.Vtro,  a village  of 
Nor.lieni  Italy,  province,  and  5 miles  E.  by  S.  of  Bergamo, 
on  the  Rrembo.  Pop.  1095. 

POXTESRURY.  ponts'ber-e,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  Salop. 

PDNTE  STURA.  pon'ti  stno'rjl,  a village  of  North  Italy, 
in  Piedmont,  division  of  Alessandria,  province,  and  5 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Casale,  on  the  Po,  at  the  influx  of  the  Stura. 
Pop.  IKtl. 

P iXTEYEDRA.  pon-td-v.Vdrd.  (anc.  Pons  VeHusf)si.  town 
of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Pontevedra.  on  the  Lerey, 
near  its  mouth,  in  the  Bay  of  Pontevedra.  and  16  miles 
N.N.E.  of  \ igo.  Pop,  4549.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  cotton  velvet,  muslins, 
hats,  .ami  leather.  The  port  is  commodious  for  small  ve.s- 
seV'.  and  it  has  a brisk  coasting  trade,  with  an  extensive 
pilchard  fishery.  Pop.  of  the  province  in  1849.  429.000. 

PO  'TEVICJ.  pon-tA-veefko.  a market-town  of  Lombardy, 
19  miles  S.S.W.  of  Brescia,  on  the  0::lio.  Pop.  5000. 

P I\T'F.\  EX.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

PO.XT-FA VERGER,  pix®  f'i'v^K'zh.V,  a market-town  of 
Prance,  department  of  Marne,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Reims. 
Pop.  1519. 

P iNT-GlBAUT>.  p8n“  zhee'bo'.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Puy-de-Dome.  1.3  miles  S.V*’.  of  Riom.  Pop.  937. 

POXTIA  and  PONTILE  INSUL.E.  See  Poxz.v. 

IMNTIAC.  pon'te-ak'.  a post-oflice  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

POXTI.tC.  a post-office  of  Huron  co..  Ohio. 

POXTI.tC.  a flourishing  post-village  in  Pontiac  township, 
and  capital  of  Oakland  co.,  .Michigan,  is  .situated  on  Clinton 
River,  and  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  25  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Detroit.  It  is  a place  of  active  business, and  one 
of  the  [iriiicipal  wool  markets  in  the  State.  The  water- 
power of  the  river  gives  UK)tion  to  a number  of  mills.  Pon- 
tiac c<mtains  6 churches,  a large  public  school,  5 hotels,  14 
dry-goods  stores,  a national  l>ank,  ami  a woollen-factory. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  here.  Pop.,  in  1864,  said  to  be 
4000.  Population  of  the  township,  in  1860,  2575. 

PONTIAC,  a post-village,  capital  of  Livingston  co.,  Illi- 
noi.s.  on  Vermillion  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  Alton  and 
St.  Louis  Railroad,  110  miles  N.E.  of  Springtield.  Popula- 
tion. 7 .1. 

P0NT1.AN.\K.  pon-te-^-ndkf,  the  principal  of  the  Dutch 
eettlements  on  the  IV.  coast  of  Borneo,  oapital  of  a kingdom 
of  its  own  name,  is  situated  in  a marshy  tract  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Capuas,  near  its  mouth ; lat.  0°  3'  S.,  Ion. 
109°  20'  E.  Pop.  19.115.  It  has  a fort,  and  exports  dia- 
monds. pepper,  gold-dust,  and  edible  birds’-nests.  It  was 
settled  l>y  the  Dutch  in  1823. 

PJ.XTICELLl.  pon-te-ch^l'lee.  a village  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince. and  4 miles  E.  of  Naples,  with  4700  inhabitants, 
chiefly  employed  in  cultivating  vegetables  for  the  supply  of 
the  capital. 

P.'IXTMCO,  a post-office  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York. 

POVTI  l).4.  a viliaire  of  Northern  Italy.  See  Pontit.v. 

P.TNTIFICAL  STATES.  PAPAL  ST.\TES.  or  STATES  OF 
THE  CHURCH.  (It.  .SVuti  Pontifici*  std'tee  pon-teeTe-che, 
.S'-'f  <l“U.n  Cliiesa,\  stiRee  d^l'14  ke-A'sd,  or  fkati  Pomani  X 
staRee  ro-mPnee:  Fr.  drl  .A'td'  deh  la'gleez': 

6tats  du  .A’tP  dii  pip.  p Pmt  ficaux,*  A'tP  pAx'J'- 

tee'fee'kO',  Hints  Pomaiiis.X  A'ti/  ro'mAxo';  Ger.  Kirchen- 
P/intA  kee'pRen-stit'.)  a former  slate  of  Italy,  comprising  the 
cential  part  of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  bounded  N.  by  .Aus- 
trian Italy;  E.  by  the  Adriatic;  S.E.  by  Naples:  S.W.  by  the 
Mediterranean;  W.byTuscany:  and  N.W.by  Modena.  Itex- 
tends  frou)  lat.  41°  15'  to  45°  N..  Ion.  from  10°  50'  to  14°  E. 


• “ P-rntitical  States."  t “ States  of  the  Church.” 

1 "Rou.an  States."  j "States  of  the  Pope." 
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Its  shape  from  N.  to  S.  is  very  irregular;  from  the  mouthg 
of  the  Po  to  Cape  Circello,  its  length  is  about  280  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  from  Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic,  to  Civita 
Vecchia.  on  the  Mediterranean,  140  miles;  least  breadth, 
from  the  N.E.  corner  of  Tuscany  to  the  Adriatic  coast 
nearly  on  the  parallel  of  Forli,  not  more  than  IS  miles 
Area,  including  the  i.solated  territories  of  Benevento  and 
Pontecorvo.  enclosed  by  Naples,  and  e.xcluding  the  small 
territory  of  San  Marino,  which  forms  an  independent  re- 
public, 17.210  si^uare  miles. 

Physical  Features. — The  coast-line  measures  about  .370 
miles,  of  which  210  miles  are  on  the  Adriatic,  and  160  mile.s 
on  the  Mediterranean:  on  both  .seas  it  is  generally  fiat 
and  marshy,  unbroken  by  a single  bay  of  any  magnitude, 
and  not  possessed  of  any  tolerable  harbors  except  those  of 
Ancona  and  Civita  Yecchia.  The  interior  is  traversed  in  a 
S.S.E.  direction  by  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
which  entei’s  it  from  the  N.E.  of  Tuscany,  and  .sends  several 
low  ramifii  ations  both  to  the  E.  and  W.  'The  loftiest  summits 
of  the  chain  within  the  Pontifical  States  are  in  the  S..  where 
.Monte  Yetora.  near  Castellucio,  rises  to  the  height  of  81.33 
feet;  Monte  Sibilla.  7210  feet;  and  Monte  Pennino,  52.5C 
feet.  In  the  N.  the  territory  comprises  a part  of  the-  gi  eat 
plain  of  the  Po,  and  in  the  S.IV.  the  undulating  plain  called 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  terminating  in  the  Pontine  Alarshes. 

Geology. — The  whole  of  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Pontifical 
States,  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  .Adriatic,  from  the 
the  mouths  of  the  Po,  S.  to  Rimini,  and  inward  as  far  as 
Bologna  and  Ferrara,  consists  of  low  fiats,  formins  a con- 
tinuation of  the  diluvial  gravels  and  alluvials  which  cover 
the  plains  of  Lombardy.  These  are  succeeded  by  a belt  of 
tertiary  strata,  cbiefly  travertine,  sandstones,  and  m.arls, 
which  line  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic  shore  from  Rimini, 
past  Ancona,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tronto.  \V.  of  thi«  is  a 
narrower  belt  belonging  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  se- 
condary formation.  Farther  AY.,  and  lower  in  the  series,  is 
a large  tract  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  .lura  lime- 
stone, extending  AY.  from  near  Ascoli  to  the  Tiber,  and  then 
N.  to  the  vicinity  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro.  in  Tuscanv.  To 
the  AY.  of  this.  a. small  zone  of  the  tertiary  formation,  already 
mentioned,  again  intervenes,  but  soon  gives  place  to  a very 
large  development  of  volcanic  rocks.  These,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  tnachyte.  bas.alt,  and  tufa,  stretch  from  Aquapen- 
dente.  in  the  N..  to  the  S.  of  A'elletri.  extending  without  in- 
terruption between  the  L-ikes  of  Bolsena  and  Braccino.  and 
AV'.  from  the  capital  to  the  shore.  At  other  parts  of  the 
shore,  the  sedimentary  rocks  and  deposites,  already  men- 
tioned, again  appear: — the  .lura  limestone  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity, where  it  firms  the  promontory  of  Circeo  or  Cir- 
cello; the  cret.-iceous  rocks  at  Civita  A’ecchi, a;  the  travertine 
and  tertiary  marls  both  at  Nettuno  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Alarta  N.;  and  the  diluvial  and  alluvi.-il  deposites  on 
both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  to  a still  larger  ex- 
tent in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  along  the  coast  from  Net- 
tuno to  Paola. 

IHvers  and  Lales. — The  .Apennines,  forming  the  great  wa- 
ter-shed of  the  country,  divide  its  waters  nearly  in  equal 
portions  between  the  two  .seas.  The  Po,  which  forms  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  N.  boundary,  the  A'elano.  thePo  di  Primaro, 
Lamone,  Alontone  and  Ronco  united,  Marecchia,  Foglia, 
Aletauro,  Alusone.  Chienti.  Tronto.  and  other  smaller  streams, 
flow  into  the  Adriatic;  and  the  Tiber,  the  Alarta.  and  tributa- 
ries of  the  Garigliano,  into  the  Mediterranean.  None  of 
these  rivers,  except  the  Po  and  the  Tiber,  are  of  much  navi- 
gable importance.  All  the  lakes  of  any  consequence  are  on 
the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  water-shed.  The  largest  are 
the  Perugia  or  Trasimeno,  the  Bolsena,  and  the  Bracciano. 
After  these  come  the  A ico,  Pie  de  Luco.  Albano,  and  a num- 
ber of  lagoons  along  the  coast.  The  principal  marshes  are 
the  Comacchio  and  the  Pontine  Alarshes. 

Climate. — The  climate  varies  greatly  in  different  quarters. 
In  the  legazioni  (legations.)  situated  on  the  N.  of  the  .Apen- 
nines, opposite  the  snow-clad  Alps,  the  winter  is  .severe; 
while  in  the  S.  the  climate  is  very  mild,  except  in  the  moun- 
tain districts;  and  the  region  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
would  be  a blooming  garden,  but  for  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
miasma,  which  forces  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  seek  refuge 
at  night  in  the  few  scattered  towns  near  its  borders.  The 
influence  of  the  sirocco  is  often  severely  felt  on  the  S.  coasts, 
and  would  be  almost  insupportable  were  it  not  tempered 
by  breezes  from  the  .sea  and  mountains.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  at  Rome  is  60°-4;  warmest  month,  76°; 
coldest  month,  45°  Fahrenheit. 

Agriculture,  dc. — The  soil  is  in  generd  possessed  of  great 
natural  fertility,  and  when  properly  cultivated,  yields  heavy 
crops  of  all  the  ordinary  grains;  hut  it  is  calculated  that 
only  one-third  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation.  Much  of 
the  country  affords  excellent  pasturage,  which  is  occupied 
by  great  herds  of  buffaloes.  Considerable  flocks  of  sheep 
and  many  horses  are  reared:  great  numbers  of  hogs  roam 
in  the  forests  of  the  .Apennines.  -Agriculture  is  conducted 
in  a very  slovenly  m inner,  and  the  implements  are  of  the 
rudest  kind.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  maize,  pulse,  hemp, 
wine,  oil,  and  tobacco;  oats,  barley,  and  rye  are  gi-own  iu 
the  N.  legaziani  (legations ;)  in  the  extreme  S.,  s igar,  Indigc^ 
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and  cotton  are  cultivated  to  a small  extent,  and  cork-trees 
are  numerous.  The  vine  is  much  cultivated,  but  the  wines 
are  of  inferior  quality.  Both  the  olive  and  mulberry  thrive 
well,  particularly  the  latter,  from  which  are  made  lar^e 
quantities  of  silk,  some  of  it  of  a quality  not  surpa.ssed  in 
Europe.  Besides  the  ordinary  fruits,  the  oranfre.  citron,  and 
pomegranate  are  common,  and  the  date  is  occasionally  met 
with.  Chestnuts  form  a considerable  article  of  food.  There 
ate  in  the  Pontifical  States,  mines  of  iron.  lead,  sulphur, 
alum,  vitriol,  and  other  volcanic  products;  but  they  are 
nearly  all  unproductive,  except  the  mines  of  iron  and  sul- 

hur,  the  last  near  Bimini.  There  aiv  also  quarries  of  mar- 
ie and  alabaster.  Salt  is  made  in  the  lagoons  of  Ostia.  Co- 
ma' chin,  and  Cervia,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  84.000,000 
pounds  annually.  The  fisheries  are  mostly  conducted  by 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Mann  fact  ureji. — Manufacttires  have  made  very  little  pro- 
gress. and  are  chietiy  confined  to  a few  domestic  articles  of 
primary  nece.ssity.  Among  them  may  he  mentioned  the 
sausages,  crape  veils,  hempen  and  linen  tissues  of  Bologna: 
the  silks  of  Bologna,  Rome,  and  Perugia ; woollens  and 
hosiery  of  the  last  two  towns;  artificial  flowers,  perfumes, 
leather,  paper,  cream  of  tartar,  confectionery,  straw  and 
other  hats,  wax-tapers,  beads,  crucifixes,  false  pearls, 
jewelry,'  mo.xaics,  &c. 

Coinmcrcc. — The  trade  is  very  much  impeded  by  the  want 
of  navigable  streams,  canals,  and  good  roads;  the  latter 
often  being  infested  with  banditti.  The  Apennines  forming 
a .reparation  between  the  N.  and  S.,  and  the  transport  of 
goods  acro.ss  them  being  practicable  only  in  particular 
places,  and  on  the  backs  of  mules,  prevent  the  free  inter- 
change of  commodities:  aTid  hence  it  not  unfrequently 
happen.s  that  the  same  article  which  forms  an  export  in  the 
N.  figures  as  an  import  in  the  S.  In  addition  to  some  of 
the  above  manufiicture.s,  the  exports  are  timber,  charcoal, 
potash,  oil,  silk,  alum,  sulphur,  gall-nuts,  tartar,  cork,  tal- 
low. bone.s,  rags,  anise,  almonds,  pozzimlana,  antiquities, 
and  works  of  art;  the  imports  are  colonial  produce,  cattle, 
provisions,  including  salt  fish;  metals,  chiefly  iron  from 
Elba,  and  lead  from  Great  Britain;  woollen  and  cotton  (is- 
sues, drugs.  &c.  The  total  value  of  exports  in  1862 
amounted  to  $11,475,000,  and  of  the  imports  to  $11 ,294,000. 
The  total  number  of  arrivals  coastwise  in  1852  was  1080, 
ton.*-,  (.7  096;  men,  74o9:)  and  from  foreign  countries.  1281, 
tons.  187,728;  men,  20,117:)  clearances  coastwise,  1082  ves- 
sels, (tons.  06,079;  men,  7393:)  for  foreign  countries.  1210, 
(tons.  lS-5.313:  men,  27.122.)  The  merchant  marine,  in  1851, 
ctimprised  863  large  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of 
28.204  tons;  and  567  smaller  vessels,  whose  tonnage  is  not 
given. 

Government. — The  government  is  of  a very  peculiar  kind, 
not  easily  reducible  to  any  of  the  generally  recognised 
forms;  though,  in  its  leading  feature,  it  is  an  elective  mo- 
narchy. 'J'he  sovereign,  who  bears  the  name  of  papa  or 
poi»e,  must  be,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  a cardinal-priest, 
and  is  cho.sen  for  life  by  his  fellow-cardinals,  who  constitute 
what  is  call'd  the  Sacred  College,  and  must  be  all  priests. 
The  hierarchical  principle  thus  displayed  is  not  confined 
to  the  higher  offices,  but  is  continued  throughout  the  whole 
serie.s — the  pi-iesthood  being  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  the  tenure  of  any  civil  office;  though,  in  regard  to  .some, 
the  priestly  character  seems  to  he  more  nominal  than  real, 
as  individuals  regarded  as  priests  while  in  office,  are  some- 
times not  truly  in  orders,  and  again  become  laymen  when 
the  office  exi)ires.  The  number  of  cardinals,  in  imitation 
of  the  evangelists  sent  out  by  o\ir  Saviour,  is  limited  to 
70.  and  all  vacancies  may  he  filled  up  by  the  pope  ab.solutely, 
without  control;  though,  in  practice,  the  number  is  seldom 
complete.  When  the  pope  dies,  the  cardinal-chamberlain 
occupies  his  place  till  the  ninth  day.  when  the  funeral  takes 
place.  On  the  tenth  day.  the  cardinals  meet  in  secret  con- 
clave, and  so  continue  till  a majority  of  two-thirds  are 
agreed  as  to  a successor.  Even  then  the  election  is  not  de- 
termined, as  Austria,  France,  and  Spain  have  each  a veto  on 
one  candidate.  In  the  event  of  their  exercisitig  it,  the 
whole  process  must  again  he  gone  over,  and  full  scope  is 
given  for  all  kinds  of  intrigue. 

The  government  is  administered  by  hoards  or  congrega- 
zioni.  presided  over  by  a cardinal-secretary  of  state  as  prime 
minister.  The  principal  congregazioni  are  the  Camera 
Apostolica.  or  Treasury,  presided  over  by  the  cardinal- 
rhamherlain,  the  only  minister  who  holds  office  for  life; 

Cancelleria  or  Chancery — president,  the  cardinal-chan- 
cellor; the  Dataria,  for  ecclesiastical  benefices;  the  Buon 
Qoverno.  for  municipal  police:  the  Congregazione de’ Alonti. 
for  public  debt;  the  Sacra  Consulta.  for  the  political  and 
civil  administration  of  the  provinces;  the  Segnatura,  or 
Court  of  Seals;  and  the  Sacra  Kuota,  or  Supreme  Court  of 
J ustice.  The  comarca  of  Home  is  pre.sided  over  hj'  a go- 
vernor, who  has  very  extensive  powers,  and  can  indict 
capital  punishment:  the  provinces,  or /c/7a^?V>nt  anAdetegn- 
zionf  1 y legates  and  delegates,  each  assisted  by  a council, 
consisting  of  the  gonfalonicre  of  the  chief  town,  and  from 
two  to  four  councillors,  nominated  by  the  pope  for  five 
years.  The  delegations  are  subdivided  into  districts,  (dis- 
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tretti.)  headed  by  governors,  who  act  as  judges,  without  ap 
peal,  in  all  civil  ca.ses  under  300  scudi.  and  subject  to  appeal 
in  minor  criminal  cases.  The  appeal  is.  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  Collegiate  Court,  which  is  composed  of  the  delegate, 
two  a.esessors,  an  ordinary  judge,  and  a member  of  the 
Communal  Council,  and  has  primary  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  delegation. 

Above  the  Collegiate  Courts  are  three  superior  courts  ot 
appeal.  One  is  the  Segnatura.  at  Rome:  another  sitn  ar 
Bologna:  and  the  third  at  Macerata.  A still  higher  court 
of  appeal  is  the  Sacra  Huota.  the  limit  of  whose  jurisdiction 
is  not  very  easily  defined,  as  it  once  extended  over  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and  is  still  very  extensive  in  all 
countries  where  the  pope’s  authority  is  generally  recog- 
ni.sed.  It  is  composed  of  12  prelate.s.  6 of  whom  are  a.p- 
pointed  by  the  pope,  2 by  Spain,  and  1 each  by  France, 
Germany,  Tuscany,  and  Milan.  The  system  of  law  is  ex- 
tremely defective,  since  it  .scouts  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  jurisprudence,  and  refuses  to  recognise  any  codes 
but  the  canon  law  and  corpus  juris. 

The  exact  amount  of  the  papal  revenue  cannot  he  ascer- 
tiiined.  A great  part  of  it  is  ecclesiastical,  of  which  no  ac- 
count is  exhibited.  The  secular  revenue  in  1854  amounted 
to  $12,512,509,  of  which  $5,897,500  was  derived  from  the 
cu.stoms;  the  expenditures  rea'^hed  $14,395.0(.0.  of  which 
$4,995,500  was  for  interest  on  piUdic  debt;  $1,904,500  for  the 
army : atid  $l,681..5(i0  for  the  interior;  excess  of  expenditures 
over  revenue,  $1,852,500.  The  army  in  1854  aumunted  to 
17,365  men,  and  1417  horses:  about  45'00  men  belonged  to 
two  regiments  of  Swiss.  A few  gun-brigs  and  smaller  craft, 
and  2 steamers,  compi  ise  the  papal  navy. 

Religion  and  Education. — In  the  Bontifical  States  there 
were,  in  1845,  9 archbishoprics,  52  bishoprics,  13  abbacies, 
1824  monasteries,  and  612  convents.  The  secular  clergy 
were  estimated  at  35.000:  monks,  10.000;  nuns,  8000.  The 
Homan  Catholic  religion  is  here  completely  doininant ; no 
other  is  allowed  to  he  professed  by  any  subject  of  the  pope 
that  has  been  baptized.  The  non-perfoi  inance  of  this  rite 
by  the  .Jews  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  an  excep- 
tion is  made  in  their  favor,  permitting  them  to  have  8 
synagogues.  Education  is  conducted  by  univer.sities.  col- 
leges. seminaries,  and  elementary  schools.  The  seats  of  the 
7 universities,  are  Bologna,  (the  most  ancient  and  celehr.ited 
in  Italy.)  Home,  Perugia,  Ferrara.  Camerino.  Urbino,  and 
Macerata.  the  last  4 founded  in  1824;  in  1841  these  were  at- 
tended in  all  by  2400  students.  No  general  provision  is 
made  for  the  education  of  the  lower  cla.sses,  and  the  in- 
struction imparted  is  of  a very  inferior  order. 

Political  Divisions.  Population,  dc. — For  admini.strative 
purpo.se.s,  the  Pontifical  States  are  divided  into  1 comarca, 
7 legazioni.  (legations.)  ajid  12  delegazioni.  (delegations,) 
the  names  of  which,  with  their  area  and  population,  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table : — 


Legations  and  Delegations. 

Area  in 
square 
miles. 

Popula- 
tion iu 
1843. 

Popula- 
tion in 
1850. 

1*.  Roma  et  Comarca 

l,8-i7 

310,233 

304,266 

Legations. 

2.  Bologna 

1,404 

348,652 

367,340 

3.  Ferrara,  (Ciacchi) 

1,144 

218,786 

229.862 

4.  Forli 

743 

202,315 

208,007 

5.  Ravenna 

7:42 

1(W,4]3 

175,:4:48 

6.  Urliino  e Pesaro 

1,477 

237,966 

241.612 

7.  Velletri 

687 

57,517 

59,356 

Delegations. 

8.  Ancona 

4B1 

116.114 

172,393 

9.  Macerata 

9:46 

225,615 

2:-<9.942 

3:48 

38,415 

38,0.55 

11.  Fermo 

343 

104,116 

111,75’ 

1'.  Ascoli 

500 

84,217 

87,619 

13.  Perugia 

1.573 

210,316 

2.2.9-.t4 

14.  Spoleto 

1,228 

121,453 

123,765 

15.  Rieti 

556 

67,018 

77,212 

IK.  Viterbo 

1,176 

120,676 

129,074 

17.  Orvieto 

,328 

26,141 

26,4.50 

18.  Frosinoiie 

784 

141,9:40 

148.378 

19.  Civita  Vcccbia 

405 

24.312 

20,385 

20.  Beueveuto 

57 

23.910 

23,040 

16,721 

2 848,115 

3 006.771 

Area  of  water  and  roads 

464 

Urban  area 

25 

Total  area ! 

17,210 

History. — The  Pontifical  States,  as  containing  the  nucleus 
of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  ancient  empires  which  swayed 
the  world,  have  a history  full  of  interest;  hut  their  exist- 
ence under  the  very  anomalous  form  which  they  now  pre- 
sent, dates  OTily  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
Long  before  this  period,  the  Bishop  of  Home  had  aciiuired 
vast  ecclesiastical  influence,  and,  under  the  name  of  piqie, 
claimed  to  he  the  supreme  visible  head  and  spiritual  guide 
of  Christendom  ; hut  his  temporal  possessions  lay  within  a 
very  narrow  compass,  and  he  often  suffered  from  the  visits 
of  foreign  aggres.sors.  who  treated  him  with  very  little  "ere- 
mony.  The  ba.sis  of  the  pope’s  temporal  power  was  laid  bj 
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thrt  Biiccessive  donations  of  Pepin.  Charlemapjne,  and  the 
Emperor  Henry  III.;  but  it  was  not  consolidated  till  the 
reign  of  .Julius  II..  who  died  in  loI3.  During  this  (six- 
teenth) century,  the  Keforination  commenced,  and  ulti- 
mately delivered  the  better  half  of  Europe  from  spiritual 
thraldom.  The  pope  thus  not  only  lost  some  of  the  l ichest 
eources  of  his  revenue,  but  was  compelled  silently  to  with- 
draw several  of  his  most  arrogant  pretensions:  and  in  re- 
gard to  temporal  authority,  to  descend  from  his  lofty  emi- 
nence as  king  of  kings,  to  tbe  comparatively  humble  sta- 
tion of  S'jvereign  of  the  Pontifical  States.  At  the  French 
Revolution  of  1790,  the  popes  lost  their  posse.ssion  of  Avig- 
non and  Venaissin;  and  in  1797  their  domain  was  further 
diminished  by  the  legations  ceded  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
In  1808.  Napoleon  divided  the  other  states  between  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  French  Empire;  but  in  1814.  all 
these  territories  were  restored  to  the  pope,  except  Avignon. 
In  1847,  Pope  Pius  IX.  established  a constitutional  parlia- 
ment. consisting  of  99  deputies  popularly  elected;  but  by 
the  revolution  of  1848,  these  arrangements  were  over- 
turned, and  the  pope  compelled  (November  24)  to  flee  from 
Rome,  lie  was  restored  a few  months  later.  Ills  subjects 
revolted  in  1860,  and  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  all 
the  papal  states  except  Roma  et  Comarca,  Velletri,  Viterbo, 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  Frosinone. 

PONTINE  (pon'tin)  MAKSII'ES,  (It.  Paludi  Pontine,  pS- 
loo'dee  pon-teehi.A;  Fr.  Maraix  Pontinx,  md'rAt  pAN“'tiN«t; 
anc.  PymptihicB  Palufdex,)  a marshy  tract  of  Italy,  in  the  S. 
portion  of  the  Canipagna  di  Roma,  extending  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Cisterna  on  the  N..  to 
Terracina  on  the  S.,  a distance  of  25  miles.  These  marshes 
existed  during  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who,  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Appian  Way.  and  cutting  numerous  canals 
through  them,  had  laid  a considerable  portion  dry;  but  the 
general  neglect  of  the  work  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
empire,  and  the  subse(}uent  confusion,  allowed  them  to 
return  almost  to  their  original  condition.  Several  of  the 
popes,  and  particularly  Pius  VI.,  from  1777  to  1781,  made 
many  efforts  to  drain  them,  and  partially  succeeded ; but 
large  tracts  still  remain  almost  uninhabited.  The  region  is 
highly  fertile,  but  extremely  pestilential.  The  Appian  Way 
(L.  Ap'pia  Vda.)  made  by  the  ancient  Romans,  still  forms  the 
road  from  Rome  to  Naples. 

PO.NTI  KOEO,  pon-te-ro'lo,  (anc.  Pour  AnreoH?)  a village  of 
Northern  Italy,  province,  and  3 miles  S.E.  of  Bergamo,  on 
the  Adda.  Pop.  1361. 

PONTMSBRIGIIT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

PONTITA,  pon-teetfi^.  or  PONTIDA,  pon-tee'dd.  a village 
of  Nortlici  u Italy,  province  of  Bergamo,  I mile  W.  of  Ca- 
prino.  pop.  1936. 

PONTIVY,  pANc'tee'veet,  a town  of  F' ranee,  department  of 
Morbihan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bl.ivet,  30  miles  N.N.W. 
of  \ annes.  Pop.  5000,  chiefly  employed  in  manufacturing 
Brittany  cloths,  leather,  and  iron  tools,  and  in  agricultural 
produce.  It  was  capital  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Rohan,  and 
foi-  some  time  bore  the  name  of  Napoleonville. 

PONT-L’ABBE.  pi^NO  l^b'b.V,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Finistere,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Quimper.  Pop..in 
1852,  3810. 

PONT-LE-ROT,  pAx®  leh  Rwa,  or  PONT-SUR-SEINE,  pAx® 
BiiR  s^n,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Aube,  4 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Nogent-sur-Seine,  on  the  railway  to  Troyes. 
Pop.  890. 

PONT-L’EVEQUE.  pAx®  la'v^k',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Calvados,  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Caen.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2005. 

PONTEEVOY,  pAx®'leh-vwa',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  l.oir-et*Cher,  13’  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bloi.s.  Pop.  1170. 

PONTLIFUE,  pAx®'le-uh',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Sarthe,  2 miles  S.  of  Mans,  on  the  Iluisne.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3443. 

PONTOGLTO,  pon-t6l'yo,  or  PONTE  ALL’  OGLIO,  pon'tA 
ail  oFyo.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Brescia,  and 
4 miles  N.W.  of  Chian,  on  the  Ogiio.  Pop.  1468. 

PO.NTOISE,  p(lix®'twa//,  a town  of  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement,  department  of  Seine;et-Oise,  and  19  miles 
N.W.  of  Paris,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise,  near  the  North- 
ern Railw.ay.  Pop.  in  18.52,  56.37.  It  has  manufactures  of 
chemical  products.  Many  of  the  kings  of  France  resided 
here.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1419  and  in  1437. 

PON'TON,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

PONTON.  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

PONTOO'SUCK.  a thriving  manufacturing  village  of  Berk- 
shire co.,  .Massachusetts,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Ilousa- 
tonic  Biver,  about  115  miles  \S . by  S.  of  Boston.  The  ma- 
nufactures are  principally  woollen  cloths. 

PONTOOSUCK.  a thriving  post-village  of  Hancock  co..  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Mississippi  Biver,  215  miles  above  St.  Louis. 
The  adjacent  country  is  very  productive,  and  improving 
rapidly.  Poiuilation  of  township,  1532. 

PO.N'TOTGCL  a county  in  the  .\.E.  part  of  Mi.ssissippi,  has 
an  area  of  almut  950  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  Tal- 
lahafchee  and  Loosascoona  Bhers.  and  by  Old  Town  Creek, 
which  ri.se  near  the  V)orders  of  the  county.  The  surface  is 
j;eutly  undulating;  the  soil  is  fert  le.  This  county  was 
1516 
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once  a part  of  the  Chickasaw  territorj^  and  was  settled  by 
white  people  about  1836.  Capital,  Pontotoc.  Pop.  22,113, 
of  whom  14,517  were  free,  and  7596  slaves. 

PONTOTOC,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Mis.sis- 
sippi,  175  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Jackson.  It  has  a United  Stares 
land-office,  and  several  stores.  Two  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here. 

PONTOTOC,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Kentucky. 

PONTREMOLI.  pon-tr^m^o  le,  a town  of  Tuscany,  proA  Incs 
of  Florence,  at  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Apennines,  23  miles 
N.W.  of  Carrara.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  divided  into  an  upper 
and  lower  town;  the  former  is  enclosed  by  ma.ssive fortifira- 
tions,  and  defended  by  an  old  castle;  the  latter  is  modern, 
and  adorned  with  many  hand.some  mansions.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  and  considerable  industry  in  weaving  silks  and 
linens. 

PONT-SAINT-ESPRIT,  pAx®  s^xt^s'pree'.  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Gard,  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Uzes,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  24  arches, 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Pop.  in  1852,  5538.  It  has 
a citadel,  built  by  Louis  XIII,,  and  an  active  commerce. 

PONT-SAINT-MAXENCE,  pAx®  s^.At  m3x'6.xss',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Oise,  7 miles  N.  of  Seulis,  on  the  Oise, 
Pop.  in  1852.  2444. 

PONT-S AIN'T- VINCENT,  p6x®  s^xt  vix«'s8x«J.  a market- 
town  of  France,  department  of  .Meurthe,  7 miles  S.W.  of 
Nancy,  on  the  Meuse.  Pop.  862. 

PONT-SCROFF,  p^x®  skroff.  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Morbihan,  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Lorient,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Scrotf.  Pop.  1590. 

PON’TS-DE-Cl^.  pix®  deh  s.i,  a small  tcAvn  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Maine-et-Loire,  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Angers.  Pop. 
in  1852.  3839. 

PONT-SUB-YONNE,  p6x®  siiR  yonn',  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Yonne,  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Sens,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Yonne,  and  on  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway 
Pop.  in  1852.  2076. 

PONTUS  EUXINUS.  See  Bl.\ck  Sea. 

PONT-VALAIN,  p8x®  vd'lSx®^  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Sarthe,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  La  Fleche.  Pop. 
in  1852, 2030.  Under  its  walls  the  English  were  defeated  by 
Duguesclin,  in  13C9. 

PON'TYPOOL,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Mon- 
mouth, 8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Newport,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  3708.  employed  in  hirge 
coal  and  iron  works.  It  is  picturesquely  situated,  but  irre- 
gularly built. 

PONZA,  ponizJ.  (anc.  Pnidtiu,)  the  chief  of  a group  of 
small  islands  (anc.  Ldsidte  Pon>ticv)  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
in  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro  29  miles  S.M'.  of  Terra 
cina.  Lat.  40®  53' N.,  Ion.  12°  57' 5"  E.  Length,  from  N.  to 
S.,  4 miles,  hv  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  in  breadth.  It 
has  a commodious  and  well-defended  harbor,  and  governors 
house.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  used  as  a place  of  banish- 
ment for  state  criminals.  Pop.  1500.  'The  other  islands  are 
uninhabited. 

PONZAFLORES.  pon-Si^-flo^r8s.  a town  and  parish  ot  Por- 
tugal. province  of  Beira-Baixa,  near  'J'homar.  I’op.  1238. 

PON  ZONE,  poii-zo'nd,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  9 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Acqui.  Pop.  3177. 

POOCHING-HIEN  or  POUCH  ING-HIEN,  poo'chingJ-he- 
8nt,  a town  of  China,  province  of  Fo-kien.  on  a tributary  of 
the  Min.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts  appa- 
rently of  a very  ancient  date,  and  by  extensive  suburbs. 
Pop.  above  10,000. 

POO-CHOO,  POU-TCHOU,  or  PU-CIIU,  poo-chooL  a city 
of  China,  province  of  Shan-see.  capital  of  a department,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Hoang-ho.  Lat.  .34°  54'  N..  Ion.  110°  .5'  E. 

POODOSH,  POUDOSH,  PUDOSH,  poo-doslF,  POODOGA, 
POUDOG  A,  or  PUDOG  A.  peo-do^gd.  a town  of  Rn.ssia,  govern- 
ernment  of  Olonets,  65  miles  E.  of  Petrozavodsk.  Pop.  1500. 

POO'LAJEE^  a town  of  Beloochistan,  province  of  Cutch- 
Gundava.  on  the  route  between  the  Indus  and  the  Bolan 
Pass.  I.at.  2S°  3'  N.,  Ion.  fix®  30'  E. 

POOLE,  pooka  parliamentaiy and  municipal  borough. sea- 
port town,  and  parish  of  England,  and  a county  of  itself,  in  the 
county  ofDorset. on  a j'eninsulaat  the  N.  sideof  I’oole  Harbor, 
6^  miies  S.  of  Wimborne.  and  with  a station  on  the  London 
and  South-west  Railway,  18  miles  E.  of  Dorchester.  Pop.  of 
the  town  and  county  in  1851.6718.  I’op.  ofthepai  liamentary 
horough,  92,55.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  church,  a 
modern  structure,  a chapel  of  ease,  and  some  dis.senting 
chapels,  the  guild-hall  with  the  jail,  the  exchange,  custom- 
house, public  library,  and  union  work-house.  'J'he  towur 
peninsula  is  mostly  bordered  by  spacious  quays,  close  to 
v.'hich  vessels  drawing  14  feet  water  can  anchor.  'J'he  port 
has  an  extensive  and  increasing  commerce  with  tbe  British 
American  colonies,  a coasting  trade,  and  exports  of  corn  to 
London,  and  of  about  126,006  tons  of  Purbeck  clay  to  the 
Staffordshire  potteries.  In  1.'51.  the  coasters  which  entered 
were  687.  of  46.938  tons;  and  cleared.  1772.  of  82.898  tona. 
In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade,  the  vessels  entered  weio 
104,  of  10,9;50  tons;  and  cleared.  162,  of  11.947  tons.  Regis- 
tered shipping  of  the  port  in  1847,  13  715  tons.  Pocie  f? 
turns  2 members  to  the  House  of  Gommous. 
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POOLE-EWE,  pool-u,  a quoad  sacra  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Ross-shire. 

POOLl'l  IIARROR,  an  inlet  in  the  English  Channel.  6 
iniles  in  length,  4 miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  having 
S.  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  At  its  entrance,  one-fourth  of  a mile 
across,  is  a shifting  sandbar,  with  only  15  feet  water  at  high- 
tide  ; near  tliis  are  some  extensive  beds  of  oysters.  The  tide 
here  ebbs  and  tiows  twice  in  tiie  12  hours,  owing  to  geogra- 
phical peculiarities  in  the  position  of  the  harbor. 

POO  .E  ISLAND,  Chesapeake  I5ay.  17^  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Baltimore.  On  it  is  a light-house,  exhibiting  a fixed  light. 

POOLL-KEYNES,  pool-kAuz.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts 

POOLESVILLE,  poolz'vil.  a post-village  of  Montgomery 
CO  , Maryland,  65  miles  IV.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

POOLKE,  pooPkA.  a ruined  town  of  Afghani.stan,  province 
of  Seistan,  on  the  llelmund,  in  lat.  30°  45'  N.,  Ion.  62°  20' 
E.  Its  remains  cover  an  area  of  16  square  miles. 

rOOLO,  POULO,  or  PULO,  poo^lo,  a word  signifying 
“island.”  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many  Malay  islands;  as. 
PooLO  Loxt.vr,  &c.  Eor  those  not  undermentioned,  see 
additional  name. 

POOLO  AY  or  POOLO  WAY,  one  of  the  Banda  Islands. 

POOLO  BANIAK,  poo'Io  bi-ne-dk/,  an  island  off  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Sumatra,  in  lat.  2°  80'  N.,  Ion.  96°  50'  E. 

POOLO  BRASSE,  poo'lo  brdss.  an  island  off  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Sumatra,  22  miles  W.N.W.  of  Acheen. 

POOLO  CAMBING.  See  Goat  Island. 

POOLO  CANTON,  pooffo  kdn'ton'.  an  island  in  the  China 
Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Anam,  in  lat.  15°  20'  N..  Ion.  109°  E. 

POOLO  CIECER  DE  MEH,  pooffo  se-a'.saiiP  deh  maiR,  an 
island  in  the  China  Sea,  60  miles  S.  of  Cape  Padaran,  Cochin 
China. 

POOLO  CONDOR,  pooffo  kon'doRt,  a cluster  of  islands  in 
the  China  Sea,  120  miles  E.  of  Point  Cambodia,  the  prin- 
cipal island,  12  miles  in  length,  having  a village  and  good 
anchorage. 

POOLO  DAMMER,  pno'lo  ddnPmer,  an  island  off  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Gilolo.  Circumference,  about  30  miles. 

POOLO  DATT'OO.  poo'lo  ddt'too'.  an  island  off  the  AY.  coast 
of  Borneo,  in  lat.  0°  7'  N.,  Ion.  108°  37'  E. 

POOLO  LABU AN,  pooffo  Id-boo-dn',  an  island  off  the  N.AY. 
coast  of  Borneo,  50  miles  N.  of  Borneo,  and  lately  taken  pos- 
session of  1)3’  the  English. 

POOLO  LANGAA'l.  pooffo  Idn-kd^vee,  an  island  off  the  W. 
const  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Queda.  Pop.  8000. 

POOLO  L.AUT,  pooffo  lawt,  an  island  off  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Borneo.  Length,  50  miles ; greatest  breadth, 
35  miles. 

POOLO  LAUT,  LITTLE,  a group,  55  miles  S.W.  of  the 
above  island. 

POOLO  LONTAR,  pooffo  lon-taRt,  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Lower  Siam,  in  lat.  7°  45'  N.,  Ion. 
99°  E. 

POOLO  NAN'CY,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra, 
W.  of  Acheen. 

POOLO  OBY,  o^bee,  (or  IJBI,  ooffbee,)  an  island  in  the 
China  Se.a,  20  miles  S.  of  Point  Cambodia. 

POOLO  PINANG.  See  Penang. 

POO'LOKOONO,  and  POO'LOWAY^,  two  of  the  Banda 
Islands.  Malay  Archipelago,  W.  of  Banda. 

POOL’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Jones  co.,  Mississippi. 

POOL,  SOUTH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

POOLS^VILLE,  a post-village  of  Spartanburg  district, 
South  Carolina. 

POOLSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Georgia. 

POOLSA'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Indiana. 

POOLVASII  BAY,  Isle  of  Man.  See  Balvash. 

POOIJVILLE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co..  New  York, 
about  95  miles  W.N.AY.  of  Albany.  It  has  .several  factories. 

POO'NAH,  a district  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bombay.  Area,  8281  square  miles.  Pop.  558,313. 

POONAII,  a city  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, on  a tributary  of  the  Beemah,  75  miles  S.E.  of  Bombay. 
Pop.  from  80,000  to  90,000,  but  its  garrison  comprises  about 
15,000  more.  It  stands  about  2.000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  an 
agreeable  place,  and  rising  in  importance:  the  streets  are 
clean  and  uniform,  and  the  roads  in  its  vicinity  much  im- 
proved. The  Peishwa’s  palace,  environed  by  a large  unfi- 
nished fort,  was  mostly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1827  ; but  a part 
remains,  and  now  serves  for  a prison.  Here  are  also  other 
native  palaces,  a Hindoo  college,  the  church,  a good  library, 
military  bazaar,  civil  ho.spital,  barracks,  arsenal,  and  the 
various  government  offices.  'The  cantonments,  where  127 
infantry  regiments  are  generally  quaidered.  are  on  an  ele- 
vated site  to  the  W.  E.  of  the  city  is  a cavc-temple  of  Seeva. 

POONUKKA,  POUNUKKA,  PUNUKKA,  poo-nhk/kd. 
written  also  POONAKA,  a town,  and  the  second  capital  of 
Bootan,  North  Hindostan.  in  the  great  chain  of  the  Hima- 
layas,17  miles  N.E.  of  'Tassisudon.  It  is  a miseral)le  place ; 
the  winter  residence  of  the  Deb-Ha.jah  is  its  only  building 
of  conseciuence.  Lat.  27°  58'  N..  Ion.  89°  54'  E. 

POOPO,  po-otpo  or  POH'O,  a village  of  Bf)livia,  department, 
and  106  miles  S.  by  E.  of  La  Paz.  Pop.  1000. 
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POOR,  POUR,  or  PUR.  poor,  a river  of  Siberia,  ris^s  in  tht 
N.  of  the  government  of  Yakootsk,  flows  E.N  E..  and  .nftef 
a course  of  about  130  miles  joins  the  Olenek  at  the  town  o. 
Maksimova. 

POOR,  POUR,  or  PUR.  a river  of  Siberia,  rises  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Tobolsk,  about  lat.  64°  N..  flows  N.  by  E..  and 
after  a course  of  above  200  miles,  falls  into  the  S.W.  exti-e- 
mity  of  the  Bay  of  'I'azovsk. 

POOR  A,  poo'rl.  a town  of  AVest  Beloochistan,  in  the  desert, 
110  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bunpoor.  Pop.  2000. 

POORALLY,  poo-i’dPlee,  (anc.  Arlubis,)  a river  of  Beloo- 
chistan, province  of  Loos,  enters  Sonmeanee  Bay.  Indian 
Ocean.  50  miles  N.E.  of  Kurrachee.  after  a 8.  course  of  about 
100  miles.  'I’he  towns  Bela  and  Lyai  ee  are  on  its  banks. 

POORATEEN,  POURATIN,  or  PURATIN,  poo-i  a-te.m/,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government,  and  103  miles  N.AV.  of  1‘oltava, 
capital  of  a district,  with  1600  inhabitants. 

POORBUNDER,  poor-bun'der,  a maritime  town  of  Ilin- 
dostan,  Baroda  dominion.s,  on  the  >S.AV.  coast  of  the  Guzerat 
Peninsula.  Lat.  21°  39'  N..  Ion.  69°  48'  E.  It  is  large  and 
populous,  and  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Guzerat 
Peninsula. 

POOREE,  a town  of  Briti.sh  India.  See  Juggernaut. 

POOR  PORK,  a post-office  of  Harlan  co.,  Kentucky. 

POOR  HILL,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  'Tennes.see. 

POOIUSTOCK.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

POOIU'TON,  NOR'TII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

POORTA'LIET.  pORt'fleeU,  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  ZealaTid,  4 miles  AA'.N.AV.  of  Thelen.  Pop.  1113. 

POORUNDER.  poor-uiiMer.  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay.  2U  miles  S.S.E.  of  Poonah. 

POOR'UNPOORL  a town  of  Briti.sh  I)idia,  presidency  of 
Bengal.  Upper  Provinces.  48  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bareily, 

POOSHKUR,  poosh'kur/,  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  Upper  Provinces,  district,  and  4 miles  AY. 
of  Ajmeer.  It  is  a celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  pik’rimage. 

POOS'r-(POUST-or  PUS'k/OZERSK.  poost-o-zaiRsk/,'  (Sa- 
moyede,  I7w(;o7’?e,yon-go^'ee.)  the  northernmost  town  of  the 
Samoied  country,  in  European  Russia,  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  Petchora,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Northern 
Ocean.  Pop.  600,  who  live  chietly  by  hunting  and  fishing. 

POO'l’E,  La,  Vi  pop,  a market-town  of  France,  depai-tment, 
and  24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mayenne.  Pop.  3352. 

POOTIAL,  POUTIYL.  or  PUTIYL,  poo-teev’P.  written 
also  PU'i’A’A'L  and  PUTIAYL.  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  100  miles  AY.S.AA'.  of  Koorsk.  capital  of  a district,  on  the 
Sem.  Pop.  9000.  It  is  well  built,  and  though  mostly  of 
wood,  it  has  some  good  public  edifices,  nearly  20  churches.  2 
extensive  charitable  institutions,  vitriol  factories,  brick- 
kilns. and  a brisk  trade  in  the  rural  produce  of  the  vicinity. 

POOTO,  POUTO,  PUTO.  poo'to,  or  POO-TEON-SHAN,  a 
small,  rocky  island  off  the  E.  extremity  of  Chusan,  coast  of 
China.  Lat.  30°  25'  N..  Ion.  122°  40'  E.  It  has  numerous 
temples,  and  monasteries  of  Boodhist  priests,  many  very 
richly  ornamented,  and  good  causeways  are  carried  over  all 
parts  of  its  surface. 

POPA,  po/pa.  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  100 
miles  S.E.  of  Gilolo,  50  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  1°  12' 
S.,  Ion.  129°  52'  E. 

POPAC/TON  or  PEPAC'TON  BIYER,  a branch  of  the  De- 
laware, rises  among  the  Cattskill  Mountains,  in  Delaware 
county.  New  York,  and  flowing  in  a AA’.S.AV.  direction  for 
about  60  miles,  unites  with  theCoquago,  the  larger  branch, 
at  the  village  of  Hancock  or  Chehocton,  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a beautiful  and 
rapid  stream,  and  furnishes  valuable  motive-power.  'The 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  crosses  this  river  near  its  June 
tion  with  the  Coquago. 

POPA Y AN.  po-pd-ydnt,  a city  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada,  capital  of  the  department  of  Cauca,  in  a fertile 
plain,  near  the  Cauca  River,  and  6000  feet  above  the  ocean. 
Lat.  2°  28'  38"  N.,  Ion.  76°  36'  AV'.  Pop.  20,000.  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  and  Avell  built,  has  a cathedral,  numerous 
public  edifices,  (formerly  conventual.)  a mint,  and  two  bridges 
across  an  affluent  of  the  Cauca.  Its  inhabitants  are  mostly 
mulattoes  and  negroes.  It  had  formerly  a large  trade  in 
the  precious  metals,  but  its  commerce  is  now  pi  incipally  in 
rural  produce.  A great  commercial  road,  nearly  1009  miles 
in  length,  extends  S.  from  Popayan  past  Quito  to 'TrujiAo.  in 
Peru.  Popayan  was  founded  in  1537,  being  the  first  city  built 
by  Europeans  in  this  region  of  America.  In  1834  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

PORE,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an  aiea  of 
370  square  miles.  'The  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Kentucky,  forms  the  S.E.  boundary.  'The  county  is  also 
drained  by  Lusk  and  Big  Bay  Creeks.  The  surface  is  roll- 
ing; the  .soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  The  county  contains 
a number  of  mineral  springs,  and  abundance  of  iron  and 
lead.  A'aluable  quarries  of  sandstone  are  found  near  tbe 
Ohio  River.  Named  in  honor  of  Nath.aniel  Pope,  a delegate 
to  the  United  States  Congress  wl>en  Illinois  was  admitted  as 
a sovereign  state.  Capital,  Golconda.  Pop.  6742. 

POPE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Illinois. 

POI’EDOM.  Italy.  See  Pontifical  States. 

POPERINGIIE,  po'p^R'^Np/,  or  POPERINGEN,  pop'^r 
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iing'’Hen,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  on 
a canal,  near  the  French  frontier,  C miles  W.S.W.  of  Ypres. 
Pop.  10.R91.  The  principal  edifice  is  a handsome  town-hall. 
It  has  maufactures  of  lace,  linens,  and  woollen  cloths. 

POPE'S  COllNEIlS,  a post-office  of  Saiatoga  co.,  New 
York. 

POPE’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  New 
York. 

I’OP'IIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

POPILll  FORUM.  See  Foiilimpopom. 

POl’MiAR,  a suburban  parish  of  the  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Middlesex,  with  a station  on  the  London  and 
Blickwall  Railway,  4 miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Paul’s.  London. 
Pop.  in  1852,  28.384.  It  compri.'Jes  the  East  and  West  India 
docks,  has  numerous  places  of  worship,  schools  and  charities, 
almshouses  for  the  widows  of  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  yards  for  ship  building. 

PitP'LAR,  a post-village  of  Orangeburg  district.  South 
Carolina. 

POPL.\R,  a po.stz-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio. 

POPLAR  BLUFF,  a small  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Mis- 
Bouri. 

POPLAR  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Currituck  co..  North 
Carolina. 

POI’LAR  CORNER,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Tennessee. 

POPLAR  CREEK,  of 'i'ennessee,  rises  in  Anderson  county, 
and  enters  Clinch  River  in  Roane  county. 

POPLA  R CREEK,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co.,  Mis.sissippi. 

POPLAR  FLAT,  a small  post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

POi’LAR  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Iredell  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

POPLAR  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Gibson  co.,  Tennessee, 
144  miles  W.  of  Nashville. 

POPLAR  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Owen  co.,  Kentucky. 

l*OPI..\R  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Boone  co..  Illinois. 

POPLAR  HILL,  a post-office  of  Giles  co.,  Virginia. 

P0PL.4R  HILL,  a post-office  of  Casey  co , Kentucky. 

POPLAR  HILL,  a post-office  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana. 

POPLAR  .MARSHES,  England.  See  Dogs.  Isle  of. 

Poplar  mount,  a post-office  of  Greenville  co.,  Virginia 

POPLAR  NECK,  a postoffice  of  Nelson  co.,  Kentucky. 

POPLAR  PLAINS,  a post-village  of  Fleming  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 80  mile.“  E.  of  Frankfoi-t.  Pop.  about  300. 

POPL.VR  POINT,  on  the  W.  side  of  Narragan.sett  Bay, 
abou!  Ty  miles  N.W.  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

POPLAR  RIDGE,  or  S.MITH’S  CORN  ERS.  a post-village 
of  Cayuga  co..  New  York.  15  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Auburn. 

POi’L.AR  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Maury  co.,  Tennessee. 

POPLAR  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

POPL.VR  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  distri'-t.  South 
Carolina. 

POPLAR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

POPLAR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Howard  co.,  Maryland. 

POPLAR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Hall  co.,  Georgia. 

POPI.1AR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

POP'L.VRTOWN,  a thriving  village  of  Worcester  co.,  Mary- 
land. about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Snow  Hill. 

POP'LIN.  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. 33  miles  S.S.E.  of  Concord. 

POPO,  a village  of  Bolivia.  See  Poopo. 

POPO.  po^po,  a district  of  Guinea,  nominally  included  in 
the  territory  of  Dahomey,  with  two  coast  towns  or  villages, 
Great  and  Little  Popo. 

POPOCATEPETL,  po-po-kd-t.Yp&tP,  (Mexican  “smoking 
mountain,”) an  active  volcano  of  the  Mexican  Confederation, 
state,  and  35  miles  S.W.  of  La  Puebla.  It  is  a truncated  cone, 
rising  to  17.720  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a crater  3 miles  in 
circumference,  and  1000  feet  deep.  The  principal  constitu- 
ent is  porphyritic  obsidian.  Forests  cover  its  base,  but  at 
12,(503  feet  in  height  vegetation  ceases,  and  beyond  this  its 
slope  is  a desert  of  volcanic  sand  and  pumice,  mostly  covered 
with  snow. 

POPO.  GRE.\T,  a town  of  Guinea,  situated  between  the 
sea  and  a backwater  or  inlet,  15  miles  W.  of  Whydah.  Lat. 
6“  Hi'  N.,  Ion.  1054'E.  Pop.  5000,  including  many  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods  and  earthenwares,  but  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  traffic  in 
fila  ves. 

POPO  ISLES,  Malay  Archipelago,  are  between  Gilolo  and 
Papua,  lat.  1°  15'  S.,  Ion.  129°  -45'  E.  The  largest  island,  Popo, 
is  .lO  miles  iu  circumference,  and  produces  sago,  cocoanuts, 
and  salt. 

POPOLI.  pop'o-le,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra  11.,  district,  and  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Sulinona,  on  the 
Pescara,  with  two  handsome  churches.  Pop.  3200. 

POPPELAU,  pop'peh-low',  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  14 
miles  N.W’.  of  Oppeln,  on  the  Prinitza.  Pop.  22(55. 

POl’PELSDORF.  pop'pels-doRf',  a village  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, 1 mile  S.W’.  of  Bonn,  and  having  the  botanic  garden, 
museum,  and  laboratory  of  its  university,  with  porcelain 
and  carpet  factories.  Pop.  1180. 

POPPE.N'IIAUSEN,  pop'nfn-how'zfn,  a village  of  Bavaria, 
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circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  C miles  N.W.  of  Schweinfurt 
Pop.  1179. 

POPPENLAUER,  pop'pen-low'er,  a village  of  Bavaria,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Saale,  4 miles  E.S.E,  of  JlUuuerstadt. 
Pop.  12 19. 

POPPI,  pop'pee,  a town  of  Tuscany,  province,  and  26  miles 
E.  of  Florence,  on  the  Arno.  Pop.  5654.  It  has  a hand- 
some palace,  formerly  of  the  Guidi  family,  a celebrated 
abbey,  Augustine  convent,  3 churches,  a hospital,  public 
library,  and  theatre,  with  many  handsome  private  houses. 

POP/PLETON,  NETHER,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co..  and  4 
miles  N.N.W.  of  York,  with  a station  on  the  East  and  West 
Y'ork  Railway. 

POPRAD,  po'prddL  a river  of  North  Hungary,  co.  of  Zips, 
an  affluent  of  the  Duna.jec.  Length,  35  miles. 

POPRAD,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  DEUTSCHENnoRF, 

POQUAN'OC  (or  POQUON^NOC)  BRIDGE,  a post  office  of 
New  London  co.,  Connecticut. 

POQUETANMC,  a post-village  of  New  London  co..  Con- 
necticut, on  Long  Island  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  'I'liames 
River. 

POQUONNOC,  a village  of  Connecticut.  See  Pequannock. 

PORA,  po'ra.  two  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the 
W’.  coast  of  Sumatra,  between  lat.  1°  and  2°  3U'  S.,  and  Ion. 
98°  .30'  and  100°  E.  'I'he  southernmost,  or  Se  Pora,  is  40 
miles  in  length,  by  15  miles  in  greatest  breadth;  and  North 
Pora  or  Se  Beroo.  60  miles  in  length,  by  30  miles  across. 

PORAMUSCIIIR,  Kooi  ile  Islands.  See  Paramoosheer. 

PORC.A,  poR/kd  amarilime  town  of  South  India,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  70  miles  N.W’.  of  'rrivandrum.  Lat.  8°  16' 
N.,  Ion.  76°  24'  E.  ' It  is  populous,  and  inhabited  by  many 
Mohammedan.  Hindoo,  and  Christian  merchants.  Here  the 
Dutch  had  formerly  a factory. 

PORCARI,  poR-kd'ree,  a village  and  parish  of  Tuscany, 
duchy  of  Lucca,  near  the  Lago  di  Sesto,  on  an  isolated  hill, 
above  the  Leccio.  Pop.  2';5l. 

PORCE,  poR'sA,  a river  of  New  Granada,  rises  in  the  An- 
des, flows  N.N.W’.,  and  joins  the  Nechi  30  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Caceres.  Total  course,  about  130  miles. 

PORCH  ESTER,  a village  of  England.  See  Portchester. 

PORCIIOV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Porvhov. 

POIPCO,  a mountain  knot  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  in  lat. 
19°  45'  S.,  Ion.  65°  30'  W.  Height,  16,000  feet.  From  this 
mountain  the  Incas  derived  a large  amount  of  silver,  and 
here  was  the  first  mine  wrought  by  the  Spaniards  after  the 
conquest  of  Peru.  Near  it  is  the  town  of  Porco,  capital 
of  a province  of  its  own  name,  department  of  Potosi.  20  miles 
S.W'.  of  Potosi. 

PORCOS,  ILHA  DOS,  eePy^  doce  pon/lcoce,  a grox.p  cl 
islets  of  Brazil,  off  the  coast  of  Rio  de  .laneiro,  in  the  Bay 
of  Flamengos,  16  miles  N.E.  of  the  island  of  Sao  Sebastiao. 

PORCUNA,  poR-koobid,  (anc.  Ohulcu.)  a town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  21  miles  W.N.W’.  of  Jaen.  Pop.  5272.  It  has 
a palace  belonging  to  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  and  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloth,  serges,  and  soap. 

POR/CUPINE  RIVER,of  Nebraska  Territory,  falls  into  the 
Missouri  River  near  48°  N.  lat.,  and  104°  50'  W’.  Ion. 

PORDENONE.  poR-dA-noHiA,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  28 
miles  W’.S.W’.  of  Udine.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  wine  and  corn. 

PORDIC,  poR'deek',  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Cotes-du-Nord,  5 miles  N.W’.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  in 
1852,  4980. 

PORE,  po'r.d,  a town  of  South  America,  in  New  Granada, 
department  of  Boyaca,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Meta,  114  miles 
N.E.  of  Bogota. 

PORENTRUY,  po'r6No'trwee',  or  PORRENTRUT,  (Ger. 
Bruntrut.  broou'troot.)  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
38  miles  N.W.  of  Bern,  near  the  French  frontier.  Pop.  2500. 
In  1793-4  it  was  capital  of  the  French  department  of  Mont 
Terrible,  and  was  afterwards  comprised  in  the  department 
of  Haut-Rhin. 

PORETCIIIE,  po-r§tchtyA,  written  also  PORIETCIIE- and 
PORETSCIIlfl.  a town  of  Rus.-ia,  government,  and  40  miles 
N.N.W’.  of  Smolensk.  Pop.  2000. 

PORE'l'T A,  near  Civita  Vecchia.  See  Bagxi  Della  Poretta. 

PORET'l'A,  jto-ret'td,  a village  ol  North  Italy,  State  of 
.Emilia,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Bologna.  Pop.  2500.  It  has  well 
frequented  sulphur  baths. 

PORETZK,  po-rStskt,  a markeLtown  of  Russian  Poland, 
government  of  Volhynia,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Yladimeer.  Pop. 
1550. 

PO'RINGLAND,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk. 

PORINGLAND,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Noi^ 
folk. 

PORKA,  poROcd,  an  isl.and  of  Russia,  in  Lake  Peipus, 
well-wooded,  and  having  several  villages. 

PORKllOV,  PORCIIOV  or  PORKllOW’,  poR'Kovt,  a town 
of  Russia,  government,  and  43  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pskov,  on  the 
Shelon.  a tributary  of  Lake  Ilmen.  P.  3040.  It  has  a castle. 

PORLEZZ.-V.  poR-feCsl,  a market-town  of  Northern  Italy 
16  mile.s  N.  of  Como,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  L;ike  Lugano 
Pop.  1000. 

POR/LOCK,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  oj 
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Somerset,  on  the  British  Channel,  5^  miles  W.  of  Minehead. 
I'op.  854.  The  town  has  a harbor,  and  some  imports  of  coal 
and  lime. 

POR.N.^SSIO,  poR-nds'se-o,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Nice,  province,  and  about  12  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Onejilia.  Pop.  1152. 

PORNIC,  poR'neek'.  a small  maritime  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Loire-Inferieure,  on  the  Bay  of  Bourjrneuf  26 
mil(!s  W.S.W.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  1324.  It  is  frequented  for 
its  chalybeate  springs  and  for  sea-bathing. 

PcFIlO  or  POO^LO  SEPOUA.  .s'l-pobd,  ("island  of  good  for- 
tune.”) an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Sumatra.  N.W.  of  the  Poggy  Islands.  It  is  about  40  miles 
in  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  % 15  miles  in  average  breadth, 
and  densely  wooded. 

POIIOMUSCIIIR,  one  of  the  Koorile  Islands.  See  Para- 

MOC  SHEER. 

POROS.  po'ros,  (anc.  SphceWa.)  a small  island  of  Greece,  at 
the  W.  entrance  of  the  gulf  and  7 miles  S.  of  the  island  of 
.digina.  Its  chief  town,  Poros.  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
conferences  which  settled  the  new  Greek  monarchy  in 
1828. 

POR'POISE  CAPE,  Maine.  See  Cape  Porpoise. 

PORQUEROLLES,  poR'kehmlP.  one  of  the  Ilyeres  T.slands 
in  France,  department  of  Var,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Length, 
5 mile.s. 

PORRENTRUI,  a town  of  Switzerland.  See  Porentrot. 

PORRERA,  poR-Rd'rd.  a maket-town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  23  miles  W.N.W.  of 'I'arragona.  Pop.  1.321. 

PORRERAS,  a town  of  .Majorca.  21  miles  E.S.E.  of  Palmas. 

PORRUDOS,  poR-Roo'doce.  or  RIO  DE  SAO  LOURENgO, 
ree'o  di  sowno  lo-iAn'so.  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  flows  S.\V\.  and  joins  the 
Paraguay  on  the  left,  in  lat.  17°  20'  S. ; largest  tributary,  the 
Cuyaba.  Previous  to  this  junction,  its  channel  is  much  ob- 
structed by  cataracts:  but  below  to  its  mouth,  including  a 
length  of  150  miles,  it  is  free  from  falls  or  violent  rapids, 
and  is  navigable  by  country  boats,  which  employ  eight  days 
in  the  ascent. 

PORSGRUND,  poRs^groont.  a town  of  Norway,  stift.  and 
91  miles  N.E.  of  Christiansand,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Skager- 
rack. Pop.  1750. 

PJRTACIIUELO  DE  TUCTO,  poR-ta-choo-dflo  di  took'to, 
one  of  the  loftiest  passes  over  the  Andes,  North  Peru,  be- 
tween Tarma  and  Lima,  and  15,760  feet  im  elevation. 

POR'l'ACO.M.\RO,  poR-ta  ko-mi'ro.  a village  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  division  of  Alessandria,  province,  and  4 miles 
N.E.  of  Asti.  Pop.  1464. 

P>)RT  ADELAIDE.  (ad'^lAd.)  a town  of  South  Australia, 
5 or  6 miles  from  Adelaide,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
an  ex  lellent  macadeinized  road.  Lat.  34°  48'  S.,  Ion.  138°  28' 
K.  It  is  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  a large  creek,  whic.h 
affords  only  a bad  harbor,  and  is  not  considered  safe  to  load 
vessels  deeper  than  15  or  16  feet.  The  imports  for  1848 
amounted  to  346,137/.,  and  the  exports  to  465,878/.  Laid 
out  in  1837.  Pop.  between  80u0  and  10.000. 

P;)RT'.\DDWN^  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co., 
and  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  .\rmagh,  on  the  Bann,  and  on  the 
Ulster  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  3091.  In  its  vicinity  are 
many  hand.some  villas  and  substantial  farm-houses.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  a large  distillery, 
and  .1  brisk  trade  in  corn. 

P()|{'TAFER/RY,  a seaport  and  market  town  of  Ireland, 
in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down,  near  the  entrance  of  Lough  Strang- 
ford.  7|^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Downpatrick.  Pop.  in  1851,  2074. 

P.)RTL\GE.  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Ohio,  contains 
480  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Cuyahoga  and  Mahoning 
Rivers.  'I’he  surface  is  nearly  level.  'I'he  soil  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  and  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
Can.il.  Settled  by  natives  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut about  the  year  1799.  Capital.  Ravenna.  Pop. 24,208. 

PORT.\QE,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Wisconsin, 
contains  800  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Wisconsin 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Plover  River.  These  streams 
are  bordered  by  extensive  pine  forests,  forming  part  of  the 
“Great  Pinery”  of  .North  Wisconsin,  from  which  many  mil- 
lien  feet  of  lumber  are  procured  annually,  and  floated  down 
the  river  to  Galena  and  St.  Loul.s.  A strip  of  land  6 miles 
wide,  along  the  Wisconsin,  w;is  surveyed  and  settled  in 
1836;  and  the  remainder  of  the  county  passed  from  abori- 
ginal hands  in  1848.  In  1860,  23,350,000  feet  of  pine  lum- 
ber were  made  in  this  county.  Capital,  Plover,  also  culled 
Stanton.  Pop. 7507. 

PORTAGE,  a township  of  Livingston  co..  New  Pork,  on 
the  Genesee  River.  Pop.  1519. 

PORTAGE,  a post-ollice  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PORTAGE,  a township  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PORTAGE,  a town.ship  of  Hancock  co..  Ohio,  Pop.  835. 

POR'l'AOE,  a townshii)  of  Ottawa  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1089. 

PORTAGE,  a township  of  Sinnmit  co.,  Ohio.  The  Penn- 
Bylvania  and  Ohio  Canal  joins  the  Ohio  canal  at  Akron,  a 
>iiiage  in  this  township.  Pop.  4805. 

PORTAGE,  a thriving  post-^  iliage  and  township  of  Wood 
00.,  Ohio,  miles  S.  of  Perrysburg.  Pop.  883. 
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PORTAGE,  a po.st-town.ship  in  the  central  part  of  Rala- 
m.azoo  CO.,  Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Portage  River 
Pop.  973. 

POR'l'AGE.  a township  in  Porter  co.,  Indiana.  Pop  547. 

POR'l’AGE,  a village  and  township  in  St.  .Jo.seph  co..  In- 
diana, on  St.  Joseph's  River,  150  miles  N.  of  ludianapi.lis. 
Population  591. 

POR'l'AGE,  cajiital  of  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  th« 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  and  on  the  sliii)-can.ii 
connecting  tlie  M'iscon.siii  and  Fox  Rivers  at  tlie  nuteti 
Winnebago  Portage,  35  miles  N.  of  Madison,  and  95  miles 
N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  tlie 
VV'iscon.sin  River,  and  is  a depot  for  pine  lumber.  'Three 
steamboats  with  barges  for  carr>  ing  freight  ply  constantly 
during  the  summer  between  this  jilace  and  Green  Bay.  'Tlie 
place  contains  (1865)  above  30  stores,  1 newspaper  oflii  e.  4 
bakeries,  3 cabinet  and  chair  factories,  1 foundry,  1 ma- 
chine-shop. 1 planlng-mill,  1 grist-mill,  2 grain  elevators,  8 
hotels,  6 clnirclie.s, 9 graded  publicschools,  witJi  a fine  brick 
liigli-scliool  building,  and  a large  substantial  brick  court- 
house. Here  the  railway  company  have  a round-house,  ma- 
chine-shops, and  a fine  brick  hotel  and  eating  lionse.  Pop. 
4000.  Portage  is  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Winnebago. 

PORTAGE  CREEK,  of  Jackson  co.,  Michigan,  enters 
Grand  Biver,  4 miles  below  .lackson  Court  House. 

POBTAGE  DES  SIOUX.  d\  se-oo'  (or  soo,)  a village  in  St. 
Charles  co.,  Missouri,  on  Mississippi  River,  115  miles  E.N.E 
of  Jefferson  City, 

POR'l'AGE  DU  FORT,  (Fr.  pron.  poR'tdzh/  dii  foR,)  a post- 
village of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Ottawa,  situated  on  the  Ottawa 
River,  61  miles  N.  of  Bytown.  Pop.  about  250. 

POR'l'AGE  FALLS,  New  York.  See  Genesee  River  and 
Genesee  Falls. 

PORTAGE  LAKE,  of  Keweenaw  Point,  Michigan,  is  very 
irregular  in  its  form,  and  extends  from  Keweenaw  Bay 
across  the  point  to  within  2 or  3 miles  of  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  route  of  this  lake  has  long  been  used  by  the 
traders  and  Indians  as  a portage;  hence  the  name. 

PORTAGE  PR  A 1 RIE,  township,  Columbia  co., Wisconsin. 

PORTAGE  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Ohio,  rises  in  Han- 
cock county,  and  flows  into  Lake  Erie  at  Port  Clinton 

POR'l'AGE  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  a small  stream  which 
flows  through  Livingston  county  into  Portage  Lake  and 
Huron  Biver. 

PORTAGE  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  a small  stream  Avhich 
enters  St.  .Joseph’s  River  at  the  village  of 'Three  Rivers. 

POBT.\G  E V I LLE,  New  York.  See  Genesee  Falls. 

POR'TALBERA,  poR-t^l-b.Vrd.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Alessandria,  province  of  Voghera.  near 
thePo.  Pop.  1516. 

PORT  ALEGRE.  poR-tA-hi/grA.  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Alemtejo,  49  miles  N.N.K.  of  Evora.  Pop.  5800.  It  has 
an  episcopal  palace,  2 hospitals,  a seminary,  college,  aud 
manufactures  of  druggets. 

POR'T  ALEXAN/DER,  a harbor  of  South-western  Africa, 
in  Bengnela,  on  the  Atlantic,  40  miles  N.  of  Gi'eat  Fish  Bay. 

POR'T  ALLEGH  A/N  Y,  a postrvillage  of  McKean  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Alleghany  River,  about  200  miles  N.W.  of 
Harrisburg. 

POUT  AT/LEN,  or  POW-of-ER'ROL,  a harbor  of  Scot- 
land. CO.  of  Perth,  on  the  N.  hank  of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  1^ 
miles  S-  of  Errol. 

PORT  AT/LEN.  a po.st-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa,  28  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

PORT  AN'TO'NIO,  a seaport  village  of  .lamaica,  co.  of 
Surrey,  on  the  N.  coast,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Point  Jlorant. 

PORTA  OMBBIANO,  poRffd  om-bre-S'no,  a village  of 
Northern  Italy,  province  of  Lodi,  and  so  near  to  Ciema,  as 
to  be  almost  its  suburb.  Pop.  1124. 

POR'I’AHHjING'TON, a parliamentary,  municipal  borough, 
and  town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  King's  and  Queen’s  coun- 
ties, on  the  Barrow,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  on  the 
Great  Southern  and  AVesteni  Railway,  40  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Dublin.  Pop  of  town  in  1851.  2728.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
built  and  cleanest  country  towns  in  Ireland,  ivith  2 band- 
some  churches,  2 Roman  Catholic  chapels,  excellent  schools, 
andahandsomemarket-hnu.se.  and  small  manufutures  of 
leather,  tobacco,  soap,  and  candles.  It  sends  1 member  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
Dawson  family,  proprietors  of  the  borough. 

POB'T  AU  IMH.NCE,  p5rt-o-prin.ss. (Fr. pron.poR-topr^Nss.) 
or  PORT  REPUBLICAN,  (Fr.  Port  Ite.pablicain.  poR  r.Vpilh’- 
lee'kiN“/.)  the  capital  city  and  principal  seaport  of  Hayti.  on 
its  W.  coast,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Gona'ives.  Lat.  18° 
.35' N.,  Ion.  72°  18' AV.  Pop.  20.000.  (?)  It  is  partially  for- 
tified. irregularly  huilt,  and  chiefly  of  wood.  The  principal 
edifices  are  the  pal.ace  of  the  state,  which  has  .some  archi- 
tectural excellence, .the  church,  arsenal,  mint,  lycenm.  mili- 
tary hospital,  and  courts  of  law.  'The  vicinity  is  marshy, 
and  the  climate  unhealthy.  The  harbor  is  safe,  except  the 
hurricane  months,  from  August  to  November.  It  is  the 
seat  of  all  the  superior  courts  in  Hayti.  and  of  the  most  part 
of  its  foreign  trade.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is 
about  ,f;l  ,200.000. 

POR'T  BAIL,  poR  bil,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
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ment  of  TNIanche,  with  a small  port  on  the  English  Channel, 
miles  S.W.  of  Valo^nes.  Pop.  in  1852.  20.i7. 

PORT  BANt.\ATYNE,  a beautiful  maritime  village  of 
Scotland,  CO.,  and  on  the  island  of  Bute,  at  the  head  of  Karnes 
Bay,  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rothesay.  Pop.  300.  It  is  neatly 
built,  and  is  much  frequented  in  summer  for  sea-bathiiur. 
About  1 mile  W.  stands  the  old  baronial  mansion  of  Karnes 
Castle. 

PORT  BARtNETT.  a village  of  .Jefferson  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  a branch  of  the  Redbank  Creek,  168  miles  VV.N.iV. 
of  Ilarrisbur". 

PORT  BEAUFORT.  (ho'foRt/,)  a harbor  of  South  Africa, 
in  Cape  Colony,  district,  and  50  miles  S.E.  of  Zwellendam, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Breede  River  ir^  St.  Sebastian’s  Bay. 

PORT  BLAN7CHARD,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

PO-RT  BOWEN,  bo^en,  British  North  America,  is  on 
Prince  Regent  Inlet,  in  lat.  73°  13'  N.,  Ion.  88°  54'  W Here 
the  Ilecla  and  Fury  remained  from  September  to  July 
1824-5.  during  which  period  the  mean  temperature  was 
4°.33  Fahi'enheit,  the  lowest  temperature  on  the  26th  of 
January,  being  minus  38°,  and  the  highest,  13th  of  July, 
45°.42. 

PORT  BOWEN,  a natural  harbor  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Australia,  lat.  22°  30'  S.,  Ion.  151°  E. 

PORT  BUR'WELL,  a post-village  of  Canada  West.  co.  of 
Middlesex,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Otter  Ci-eek,  in  Lake 
Erie.  1.37  miles  S.W.  of  Toronto,  and  45  miles  from  London. 
Pop.  about  300. 

PORT'BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

PORT  SYMION,  a post-village  of  Mentz  township,  Cayuga 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  28  miles  W.  of  Syracuse.  It  contains  4 
churches,  1 bank,  1 newspaper  office,  and  several  mills.  Poj) 
estimated  at  1600. 

PORT  BYRON,  a post-village  of  Rock  Island  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Mi.ssissippi,18  miles  above  Rock  Island,  Pop.  652. 

PORT  CAD'DO,  a posUoffice  of  Harrison  co..  Texas. 

PORT  CAR'BON.  a thriving  post-borough  of  East  Norwe- 
gian township.  Schuylkill  co..  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek,  65  miles  N.E.  of 
Harrisburg,  and  3 miles  N.E.  of  Pottsville.  It  is  surrounded 
by  rich  coal-mines,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  by  means 
of  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad,  which  extends  to  the 
mines,  and  the  Schuylkill  Navigation,  which  terminates 
here.  In  1829  there  was  only  1 house  in  the  place.  Pop.  in 
1850.  2142:  in  1860,  1904. 

PORT  CASTRIES.  West  Indies.  See  Castries. 

PORT  CAVALM.O,  a po.'ft-village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Texas,  is 
situated  on  a point  of  land  at  the  entrance  of  Matagorda 
Bay.  about  .30  miles  S.W.  of  Matagorda. 

PORT  CHARLOTTE.  (sharHiot.)  a maritime  village  of  Scot- 
land. CO.  of  Argyle,  in  the  i.sland  of  Islay,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Lochinda.al,  opposite  Laggan  Point.  Pop.  about  400. 

PORTCHE.S'TER  or  POR'CH ESTER,  a parish  and  village 
of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  on  the  N.  side  of  Portsmouth  Har- 
bor. with  a station  on  a branch  of  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway.  3^  miles  N.N.W.  of  Portsmouth.  Pop.  720. 
It  was  the  ancient  Oder  Pern,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Britain  before  the  Roman  conquest,  and  has  a consiiicuous 
castle,  with  a large  square  keep,  which  has  been  used  as  a 
place  of  detention  fir  French  prisoners. 

PORT  CIlESfTER,  a post-village  in  Rye  town.ship.  West- 
chester CO.,  New  York,  on  Byram  River,  and  on  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  29  miles  N.E.  of  New  York. 
It  contains  2 or  3 churches,  a bank,  and  several  factories. 

PORT  CLAIPENCE.  a maritime  village  of  England,  co.  of 
Durham,  near  Stockton,  and  with  a station  on  the  Stockton 
and  Hartlepool  Railway. 

PORT  CLAIVSOP,  a post-office  of  Clatsop  co.,  Oregon. 

PORT  CLINtTON.  a post-borough  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Schuylkill  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tamaqua,  12  miles  by  land  S.E.  of  Pottsville.  The  Reading 
Railroad  passes  through  it,  and  the  Little  Schuylkill  and 
Catawissa  Railroads  terminate  here.  Pop.  586, 

PORT  CLINTON,  a posUvillage,  capital  of  Ottawa  co.. 
Ohio,  is  situated  on  a bay  of  L.ake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of 
Portage  River.  120  miles  N.  of  Columbus.  It  has  a good 
harbor  and  light-house. 

PORT  CLI  .VTON,  a post-office  of  Lake  co..  Illinois. 

PORT  COLBORNE,  koPbQrn,  a post-village  of  Canada 
West,  CO.  of  Welland,  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at 
the  outlet  of  the  Welland  Canal,  108  miles  S.  of  Toronto, 
and  from  Buffalo,  in  the  United  States.  20  miles. 

PORT  CON'WAY,  a post-village  of  King  George  co..  Vir- 
ginia. on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  60  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Richmond. 

PORT  COOIVER  or  TOKO-LABO.  totko-Hfbo,  a harbor  of 
New  Zealand,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bank’s  Peninsula,  lat.  43° 
36'  S.,  Ion.  172°  54'  E.  A considerable  village  of  wooden 
houses  has  recently  arisen  here,  and  an  excellent  road 
formed,  conducting  to  the  interior. 

PORT  CRANE,  a post-township  ot  Broome  co..  New  York 

PORT  CREDHT,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Canada 
West,  co.  of  York,  South  Riding,  on  the  N.W,  shore  of  Rake 
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Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Credit,  15  miles  N.E.  ol 
Toronto.  The  value  of  exports  in  1851,  amounted  to  $201,825, 
of  which  $181, 2f8  went  to  the  United  States.  The  value  of 
imports  was  only  $8556,  all  of  which  was  from  the  United 
States.  Pop.  about  300. 

PORTCROS.  poR'krosL  one  of  the  Hyeres  Islands  of  France, 
department  of  Var.  5 miles  E.  of  Poniuerolles.  Length,  2| 
miles;  breadth.  1 mile.  It  is  defended  by  several  forts. 

PORT  CURH'IS.  a hai-bor  on  the  E.  coast  qiJ’  Australia 
lat.  24°  S.,  Ion.  151°  30'  E.,  named  from  its  discoverer,  Sii 
R.  Curtis,  in  1802. 

PORT  DALHOUSTE,  dal-hoo^zee,  a post-village  and  port 
of  entry  of  Canada  West.  co.  of  Lincoln,  situated  on  the  S. 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  its  W.  end.  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Welland  Canal.  5 miles  N.  of  St.  Catharines,  and  36 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Hamilton.  The  total  value  of  exports  in 
1851,  amounted  to  $356,072,  of  which  $317,296  went  to  the 
United  States;  the  imports  amounted  in  value  to  $98,100. 

PORT  DAVEY,  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  See  Davey,  Port. 

PORT-DE-BOUC.  See  Bouc,  Port-de. 

PORT-DE-LA-MONTAGNE.  (“Mountain  port,”)  a former 
name  of  Port  Lours,  in  the  island  of  Mauritius. 

PORT  DE  PAIX,  Le.  leh  poR  deb  p;l,  a maritime  town  ol 
Hayti.  on  its  N.  coast,  35  miles  IV.'  of  Cape  Haytien. 

PORT  DEE*OSfrT.  a thriving  post-village  of  Cecil  co., 
Maryland,  on  the  left  or  E.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  at 
the  lowest  falls,  5 miles  from  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  37  miles  N.E.  of  Baltimore.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  depots  of  the  pine  lumber  which  is  rafted  down 
the  river.  It  i.s  situated  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  and  has 
facilities  for  shipping  to  the  Southern  markets.  Here  is  an 
extensive  manufactory  of  sash  and  doors.  Large  quarries 
of  granite  are  worked  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  con- 
tains a bank,  and  2 churches.  Laid  out  in  1800.  Popula- 
tion, about  l-'iOO. 

PORT  DESIRE,  a river  of  Patagonia,  ruses  near  lat.  49°  S., 
Ion.  75°  W..  flows  N.E..  and  tails  into  a bay  of  its  own  name, 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  S.  of  Cape  Blanco;  total  course,  above 
200  miles.  It  was  examined  by  Captain  King  for  16  miles, 
but  is  believed  to  be  navigable  to  a much  greater  distance. 

PORT  DE.8IRE.  a bay  or  harbor  of  Patagonia,  on  the  E. 
coast,  in  lat.  47°  45'  S.,  Ion.  65°  55'  30"  W.,  formed  by  a river 
of  its  own  name. 

PORT  DISCOVERY,  a town  of  Clallam  co.,  Washington 
Territory,  on  a bay  of  the  same  name  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia. 

PORT  DOWER,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Canada 
West,  co.  of  Norfolk,  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
at  the  mouth  of  Patterson  Creek,  37  miles  S.W.  of  Hamilton. 
The  total  value  of  exports  in  1851  amounted  to  $151,404; 
and  of  the  imports,  to  $81,760.  Pop.  about  600. 

PORT  DUN'DAS^  a village  and  .suburb  of  Glasgow,  in 
Scotland,  about  1 mile  W.  of  that  city,  at  the  end  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  It  has  large  warehouses. 

PORT  D’URBAN,  port  door'bilnL  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
inlet  of  Port  Natal,  is  the  port  of  the  British  colony  of  Natal, 
50  miles  S.E.  of  Pietermaritzburg.  In  1844,  its  exports, 
chiefly  in  butter,  hides,  ivory,  tallow,  wool,  and  natural 
cuidosities,  amounted  in  value  to  11.094L,  and  20  British 
vessels,  aggregate  burden  1643  tons,  cleared  from  the  port. 
Value  of  imports  from  Cape  Town.  40.864L : of  total  imports, 
41,141L  Total  custom  and  port  duties,  4319L  15s. 

PORT  EA'SY.  a fi.shing  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Banff, 
E.  of  Port  Gordon.  Pop.  about  400. 

PORT  EDGAR,  a small  harbor  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  co. 
of  Linlithgow,  parish  of  Dalmeuy,  three-quarters  of  a mile 
W.  of  Queensferry. 

PORTEL,  poR-t§P,  a market-town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Alemtejo,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Evora.  Pop.  2000. 

PORT  ELGIN,  4Pghin.  a village  of  Canada  West,  on  the 
Callops  Canal,  in  the  township  of  Edwardsburgh,  9 miles 
from  Prescott,  and  41  miles  fi-om  Cornwall.  Pop.  about  120. 

PORT  ELIzyABETII,  a seaport  town  of  South  Africa,  in 
Cape  Colony,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Uiten- 
hage,  (of  which  it  is  the  port.)  on  the  W.  side  of  Algoa  Bay. 
Pop.  4000.  nearly  all  of  English  descent.  It  has  a pier  pro- 
jecting 350  feet  into  the  sea,  an  arsenal,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  12.000L,  and  a fine  monument  to  Lady  Donkin.  It 
is  a free  port,  and  the  most  frequented  along  the  S.  coast 
of  the  colony.  In  1851.  its  exports  amounted  to  241.545L 

PORT  ELlZ'ABE'l'H,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co.. 
New  .Terse}',  about  36  miles  E.S.E.  of  Salem,  has  an  exten- 
sive glass  manufactory,  2 or  3 churches,  and  about  1000  in- 
habitants. 

PORT  EIJLEN.  or  PORT  EL'LINOR,  a fishing  village  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Islay,  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Bowmore,  with  200  houses,  a distil- 
lerv.  a quay,  and  a light  house. 

PORTENDIC  or  PORTENDIK,  poR'tSNo'deek',  a French 
trading  station,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  Sahara,  160 
miles  N.  of  Fort  Louis.  Lat.  18°  19'  N..  Ion.  16°  2'  W.  In 
1834.  its  trade  in  gum,  &c..  conducted  by  other  than  French 
merchants,  became  completely  ruined  by  the  maintenance 
of  a strict  blockade  by  the  French,  and  the  loss  to  British 
subjects  settled  there  ha.s  been  estimated  at  70.000L 
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POR'TER.  a county  in  the  N.W.  pnrt  of  Indiana,  border- 
on  Lake  Michigan,  contains  about  400  square  miles. 
The  Kankakee  River  bounds  it  on  the  S..  and  it  is  drained 
by  the  Calumick  River.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  di- 
versified with  prairies  and  forests:  the  soil  uiostly  fertile. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  the 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  and  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Railroad.  Organized  in  1836.  Capital,  Valparaiso.  Pop. 
l'),313. 

Porter,  a post-towuslnp  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  90  miles 
S.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1240. 

PORT’ER,  a township  of  NMagara  co.,  New  York,  border- 
ing on  bake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River. 
Population  2353, 

PORTER,  a township  of  Clarion  co,,  Pennsylvania.  Popu- 
lation 1695. 

PORTER,  a township  of  Clinton  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Population  1236. 

PORTER,  a township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Pop.  1144. 

PORTER,  a township  of  Jefferson  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Population  516. 

PORTER,  a township  of  Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Population  1996. 

PORTER,  a township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania,  in- 
tersected by  the  Bear  Mountain  Railroad  route. 

PORTER,  a post-township  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Dela- 
ware CO.  Ohio.  Pop.  1079. 

PORTER,  a village  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio,  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Qallipolis. 

Porter,  a township  of  Scioto  CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1873. 

PORTER,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1832, 

Porter,  a post-townshii>  tbrming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Van  Biuen  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  9G5. 

PORTER,  a township  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1046. 

PORTER,  a tow  nship  of  Green  co..  Mis.souri. 

PORTER,  a township  of  Rock  co.,  Wi.sconsin.  Pop.  1269. 

POIPTERFIELD,  a small  post-village  of  Venango  eo., 
Pennsylvania. 

PORTER  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

PORTER’S,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland. 

POR/TER’S  COIPNER,  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co..  New 
York. 

PORTER’S  CROSS  ROADS,  post-office.  Porter  co.,  Indiana. 

PORTER  S FALLS,  a post-office  of  Wetzel  co.,W.  Virginia 

PORTER’S  SEIDLING,  (seedTing,)  a post-office  of  York 
co..  Pennsylvania. 

PORH'ERSVILLE.  a village  of  New  London  co.,  Connecti- 
cut. about  8 miles  N.  by  W.  of  New  London.  It  has  some 
manufactures  of  brass  and  iron. 

PORTERSVILLE,  a post-borough  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 220  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

PORTERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Tipton  co.,  Tennessee, 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Memphis. 

PORTERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio. 

PORTERSVILLE.  a village  of  Dubois  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
East  Fork  of  Wliite  River.  8 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Jasper. 

PORTERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  De  Kalbco..  Alabama. 

PORT  ES'SINGTON,  a bay  of  North  Australia,  on  the  E. 
side  of  Coburg  Peninsula.  On  its  W.  side,  17  miles  from  its 
entrance,  in  iat.  11°  22'  3"  S..  Ion.  132°  10'  7"  E.,  is  the  Bri- 
tish settlement  of  Victoria,  founded  in  1839,  but  now  aban- 
doned. Shores  of  the  bay  low  and  destitute  of  vegetation. 
Climate  unhealthy. 

POItT  ETCll'ES.  of  Russian  Aineric.a.  in  Prince  William’s 
Sound.  Lat.  60°  21'  12"  N..  Ion.  146°  32' W.  It  has  an 
establishment  of  the  Imperial  Russia  Fur  Company. 

POR'T  GAl/LANT.  a cove  of  South  America,  in  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.  Lat.  41'  4.5"  S.,  Ion.  72°  0'  51"  W. 

PORT  GENESEE.  New  York,  See  Charlotte. 

PORT  GI  B^S0N,  a post-village  of  Ontario  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  54  miles  W.  of  Syracuse,  has  1 or  2 churches, 
and  several  stores. 

PORT  GIBSON,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Clai- 
oorne  co.,  IMississippi.  on  Baj'ou  Pierre.  28  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  about  65  miles  S W.  of  Jackson.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a rich  planting  district,  and  has  considerable 
bu.siness.  A newspaper  is  published  here.  The  cotton  raised 
in  the  vicinity  is  shipped  here  in  keel-boats.  Pop  in  1850, 
1036;  in  1860,1453. 

PORT  GIBSON,  a post-office  of  Gibson  co.,  Indiana. 

PORT  GL.\S^GOW,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  burgh, 
river-port,  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  and  on  a branch  of  the  Glasgow 
and  I’aisley  Railway,  3 miles  E.  of  Greenock,  and  16  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  in  1851,  7017.  'The  town  is  neat, 
and  substantially  built.  It  has  endowed  and  other  schools, 
public  libraries,  several  branch  banks,  two  large  harbors, 
with  good  (juays,  and  the  largest  graving  dock  in  Scotland. 
Ship-building  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  here  are  impor- 
tant manufiictures  of  sail  cloth,  coarse  linens,  and  ropes, 
with  some  sugar-refineries  and  flax  mills.  The  town  was 
founded  (before  the  deepening  of  the  Clyde)  by  the  Glasgow 
jnagistrates  in  1668,  to  be  the  seaport  ofGla.sgow,  and  its  trade 
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was  long  in  the  hands  of  Glasgow  merchants,  bu'  the  in 
habitants  have  of  late  carried  on  commerce  on  their  owi 
account,  and  they  now  own  a large  portion  of  the  shipping 
It  is  the  chief  port  on  the  Clyde  for  imports  of  North  Ameri- 
can timber.  'The  duties  collected  here  in  1848,  amounted  to 
135,848/.  Registered  shipping.  12.973  tons.  'J’he  burgh  unites 
with  Renfrew.  Itutherglen.  Dumbarton,  and  Kilmarnock,  in 
sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

PORT  GLAS'GOW,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  New  York. 

PORTGLENONE.  glSn'on'.  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster,  chiefly  in  the  co.  of  Antrim,  on  the  Bann,  here 
crossed  by  an  elegant  bridge,  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Kilrea.  Pop. 
900. 

PORT  GOR/DON,  a fishing  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Banff,  4 miles  E.S.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Spey.  Pop 
about  470. 

POR'T  GOW'ER,  a fishing  village  of  Scotland,  on  the  E 
coast  of  the  co.  of  Sutherland,  3 miles  W.S.W.  of  Helmsdale 
Pop.  about  200. 

POR'T  (or  HARBOR)  GRACE,  a small  maritime  town  ol 
Newfoundland,  on  the  IV.  side  of  Conception  Bay,  25  miles 
N.W.  of  St.  John. 

POR'TH  CERl.  a town  of  Soutli  Wales.  See  Porth  Kerry 

POR'TH  EINION,  (Pne-on.)  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Glamortcan. 

I’OR'T  IIENGIY,  a post-village  of  Essex  co..  New  York,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Lake  ChaTiiplain,  about  110  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Albany.  It  has  a steamboat  landing. 

POR'T  HENRY  a port  on  the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  near 
Cape  Tres  Puntas:  lat.  50°  S.,  Ion.  75°  15'  W.  'The  harlior  is 
spacious,  and  capableof  containing  a numerous  squadron  of 
the  largest  ships  perfectly  secure. 

POR'T  IIERLMAN,  a post-office  of  Cecil  co..  Marvland. 

PORTH  KERRY  or  POR’TH  CERI,  porth  k^r'ree.  a little 
seaport-toAvn  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan,  10  miles 
S.W.  of  Cardiff. 

PORT  HO.MER,  a post-office  of  .Jefferson  co..  Ohio. 

POR'T  HOOD  or  JES^TICO.  a seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia, 
capital  of  the  co.  of  Inverness,  on  a bay  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  Cape  Breton.  Its  harbor  is  safe  for  frigates  wMth  any  wind, 
and  has  anchorage  in  from  4 to  5 fathoms  of  water. 

POR'T  HOPE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Columbia  co., 
Wisconsin,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the 
Neenah  or  Fof  River,  which  affords  good  water-power.  It 
has  a hotel  and  2 churches. 

POR'T  HOPE,  a town  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  55  miles  E.  by  N.  of  'Toronto.  It  is  built 
chiefly  on  the  sides  of  a hill,  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
lake,  and  has  churches  of  5 or  6 denominations.  3 branch 
banks,  agencies  of  10  assurance,  and  3 insurance  com- 
panies, 2 newspaper  offices.  2 female  seminaries,  about  30 
stores,  several  flouiing  mills,  and  manufactures  of  steam- 
engines,  machinery,  casting.s.  &c.  'The  total  value  of  exports 
in  1851,  amounted  to  $100,408,  and  of  imports  to  $79,016. 
Pop.  about  2500. 

POR'T  HOAVE.  (h6w.)  a landing-place  on  the  E.  coast  of 
San  Salvador,  Bahama  Islands,  supposed  to  be  that  where 
Columbus  first  set  foot  in  the  New  World.  October  12,  1492. 

PORT  HUD^SON.  a post-village  of  East  Feliciana  parish, 
Louisiana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson  Railroad,  25  miles 
aboA'e  Baton  Rouge.  It  is  a place  of  active  business,  about 
30  000  bales  of  cotton,  and  2000  hogsheads  of  sugar  being 
shipped  here  annually. 

PORT  IIUN'TER,  an  inlet  of  New  South  Wales,  between 
the  cos.  of  Gloucester  and  Northumberland,  75  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Sydney.  Lat.  32°  55'  S.,  Ion.  151°  48' E.  It  extends  5 
miles  inland,  receives  the  Hunter  River  at  its  AV.  ex- 
tremity, and  has  the  town  of  Newcastle  on  the  S.  side  of  its 
entrance. 

PORT  HU'RON.  formerly  DES'MOND',  a thriving  post> 
village  and  township  in  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  St. 
Clair  at  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  2 miles  froui  the  S.  end  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  57  miles  N.E.  of  Detroit.  Port  Huron  is 
the  East  terminus  of  the  Northern  Railroad,  which  i^  in 
progress.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  pine  lumber,  and  con- 
tahis  8 churches,  6 warehouses,  5 hotels,  2 tanneries,  2 
livery  stables.  2 newspaper  offices,  several  steam-mills,  and 
near  50  stores.  Pop.  4371. 

PORTICI,  poR/te-che,  a town  of  Naples,  4 miles  S.E.  of  the 
capital,  of  which  it  is  a suburb,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  at  the 
N.  foot  of  Vesuvius.  Pop.  4900.  It  Is  beautifully  situated- 
and  has  a large  royal  palace,  adorned  with  pictures  and 
frescoes  from  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  a museum  of  antique 
statues,  bronzes,  arms,  and  furniture  taken  from  the  buried 
cities,  and  a magnificent  park  and  garden.  It  has  also 
several  other  fine  residences,  a large  church,  a monastery, 
and  riband  manufactures.  A fine  stiuare  fronts  the  harbor, 
which  is  defended  by  a mole;  it  has  an  active  fi.shery,  and 
brisk  coasting  trade. 

POR'TICO,  poRffe-ko,  a village  of  Tuscany,  36  miles  N.E. 
of  Florence,  on  the  Alontone.  Pop.  2054. 

PORTILLO.  poR-teeFyo.  a town  of  Spain,  13  miles  S.E.  of 
A'aHadolid,  on  a height  commanded  by  a ruined  castle.  Pop 
1467. 
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PORTILLO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province, 
and  19  miles  N.W.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  1500. 

PORTILLO,  poR-teePyo,  a mountain  pass  of  the  Andes,  in 
Chili ; lat.  33^  40'  S.  Height,  14,365  feet. 

PORTIMAO,. Portugal.  See  Villa  Nova  de  Portimao. 

PORTHSHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

POKTHSHEAD,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  Ti  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bris- 
tol. The  village  is  sheltered  by  a headland  on  the  W.,  and 
is  frequented  as  a wateriug-piace.  It  has  a large  floating 
pier,  or  breakwater,  for  the  shelter  of  ocean  steamers. 

PORT  JACK/SON,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  Erie  Canal,  about  15  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Schenectady. 

PORT  JACK'SON,  an  inlet  of  New  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Cumberland,  its  entrance  being  between  two  lofty  cliffs,  the 
N.  and  S.  heads,  on  the  latter  of  which  is  a light-house,  345 
feet  above  the  sea.  in  lat.  33*^  51'  32"  S.,  Ion.  151°  18'  E.  It  ex- 
tends 15  miles  inland,  has  numerous  creeks  and  bays,  and 
forms  one  of  the  finest  harbors  known,  with  a dry  dock  and 
naval  station.  The  city  of  Sydney  is  on  its  S.  side. 

PORT  JEF/FERSON.  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co..  New 
York,  on  the  N.  side  of  Long  Island,  about  200  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Albany. 

PORT  JEFFERSON,  a thriving  village  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Miami  River,  70  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Columbus.  A 
feeder  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  terminates  here.  Pop. 
about  400. 

PORT  JER/VIS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Orange  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  97  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Named  in  honor  of  John  B.  Jervis, 
engineer  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal,  which  passes 
through  this  place.  It  has  5 churches,  a bank,  and  an  en- 
gine-house. It  is  situated  on  or  near  the  Delaware  River. 
Pop.  in  1865  about  3500. 

PORT  KEN'DALL,  a posLvillage  of  Essex  co.,  New  York, 
on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Champlain. 

PORT  KENfNEDY,  a post-village  of  Upper  Marion  town- 
ship, Montgomery  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Schuylkill 
River,  and  on  the  Reading  Railroad,  4 miles  above  Norris- 
town. It  contains  extensive  lime-kilns,  and  large  furnaces 
for  smelting  iron  ore,  which  is  obtained  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  in  1850,  449. 

PORT  KENT,  a post-village  of  Essex  co., ffew  York,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  about  150  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

POR'T  KNOCKHE,  a fishing  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Banff.  2 miles  W.N.W.  of  Cullen.  Pop.  about  750. 

POIIT^LAND,  Isle  of,  a peninsula  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Dorset,  it  is  an  island  only  at  certain  times  of  the 
tide,  extending  into  the  English  Channel,  4^  miles  from  N. 
to  S..  by  2 miles  in  breadth,  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  the  Chesil  bank,  a narrow  ridge  of  shingle,  10^  miles 
In  length,  and  terminating  on  the  S.  by  Portland-bill,  a rocky 
promontory,  with  two  lighthouses  198  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
lat.  50°  31'  N.,  Ion.  2°  26' W.  Pop.  in  1852,  5195.  It  has  ex- 
cellent stone-quarries,  and  several  ancient  remains,  with  a 
castle  built  by  Henry  VIII.  It  forms  the  W.  side  of  Wey- 
mouth harbor,  and  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  Bentiuck 
family.  Off  its  S.  extremity,  is  Portland-race,  a dangerous 
part  of  the  channel,  in  which  the  tides  set  E.  witli  great 
velocity. 

POKT'LAND,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Maine,  port 
of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Cumberland  co..  on  Casco 
Bay,  at  the  soutliern  terminus  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Law- 
rence Railroad,  which  here  connects  with  railways  commu- 
nicating on  the  E.  with  Bath,  Augusta,  Waterville,  Bangor, 
N.  with  Canada,  and  S.  with  all  the  principr.l  citie.-i  of  the 
Union,  60  miles  S.S.W.  of  Augusta,  105  miles  N.E.  of 
Boston,  292  miles  S.E.  of  Montreal,  and  317  from  Q'jel:“c. 
Lat.  43°  39'  52"  N.,  Ion.  70°  13'  34"  W.  It  is  pleasaiuiy  sit- 
uated on  a narrow  peninsula  or  tongue  of  land  projectiuj 
from  the  W.  shope  of  Casco  Bay.  'riiis  peninsula  is  about  3 
miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  rises  at  each  extremity 
into  considerable  elevations,  giving  the  city  a beautiful  ap- 
pearance as  it  is  approached  from  the  sea.  Its  bieadth 
averages  about  three-quarters  of  a mile,  though  it  is  much 
wider  than  this  at  its  eastern  termination,  and  also  at  its 
junction  with  the  mainland.  I he  harbor  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  anchorage  being  protected  on  every 
side  by  land,  the  communication  with  the  ocean  easy  and 
direct,  and  the  depth  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships.  Although 
in  a northern  latitude,  it  is  never  closed  by  ice  except  in  the 
most  extreme  cold  weather,  and  then  only  for  a few  days. 
The  principal  entrance  lies  between  the  mainland  on  the 
S.W.,  and  House  Island  on  the  N.E. ; it  is  defended  by  Fort 
Prebie  on  the  former.  Fort  Scammel  on  the  latter,  and  Fort 
Gorges.  'L'ho  city,  w ith  but  few  exceptions,  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  handsomely  built,  chiefly  of  brick.  Sever, d of  the 
streets  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance.  Congress  street 
is  the  princijial  thoroughfare,  and  extends  from  Mnnjoy’s 
Hill  on  the  E.  to  Bramhall’s  Hill  on  the  W.,  following  the 
ridge  of  the  peninsula  throughout  its  entire  length.  In 
scarcely  any  other  city  are  to  bi!  found  so  many  beauliful 
shade-trees.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  3500 
of  these  scattered  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the  town. ' 
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Among  the  public  buildings  of  Portland,  are  a splenJid 
City  Hall,  built  in  1859,  of  drab-colored  sandstone,  sur- 
mounted by  a lofty  dome;  a spacious  granite  Custom  House, 
used  also  for  the  United  t-tates  Courts  and  Post  Office,  both 
imposing  structures;  an  Athenajuin,  a Natural  History 
building,  and  a granite  Mechanics’  ILill.  'The  churches  at 
the  commencement  of  18ci5  were  as  follows,  viz.  9 Trinita- 
rian Congregationalists,  2 Unitarian  Congregationalists,  2 
Universalist.  2 Baptist  (Calvinistic),  2 Protestant  Episcopd, 
4 .Methodist  Episcopal,  2 Roman  Catholic,  1 Freewill  Bap- 
tist, 1 Christian,  1 Swedeiiborgian,  1 Quaker.  'Tot.il,  27. 

Portland  contains  several  flourishing  scientific  and  lit ei’ary 
institutions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  i’ortland 
Society  of  Natural  History,  having  foi  iis  object  to  create 
an  interest  and  diffuse  information  in  regard  to  the  natural 
sciences.  It  has  a valuable  cabinet  of  natural  history,  con- 
sisting of  specimens  of  the  ornithology  of  the  state;  shells 
of  more  than  4000  different  species;  mineralogical  and  geo- 
logical specimens,  fishes,  reptiles,  &c.  It  numbers  about 
275  members.  Organized  in  1843.  The  Portland  Athenmnm, 
incorporated  in  1826,  has  about  140  proprietors,  and  a library 
of  lljbOO  volumes.  Besides  the  above,  m.ay  be  named  the 
Mercantile  Association,  with  a rapidly  increasing  library 
and  the  Maine  Charitable  Mechanic  Association.  The  num- 
ber of  public  schools  in  the  city  is  27  ; teachers,  80;  average 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  3600;  amount  of  money 
expended  for  school  purposes  for  the  year  1864,  $35,803. 
'The  school-houses  are  generally  substantial  brick  edifices, 
constructed  upon  the  most  approved  plan.  A commodious 
building  has  recently  been  erected  for  the  state  reform 
school.  In  1855,  a spacious  Marine  Hospital  was  erecl(!d  of 
brick,  on  an  eligible  site,  at  a cost  of  $80,000.  In  1864,  there 
were  16  newspapers  published  in  Portland,  4 of  them  daily, 
2 tri-weekly,  and  10  weekly. 

Portland  enjoys  excellent  facilities  both  for  ocean  com- 
merce and  inland  trade.  In  addition  to  its  superior  harbor 
advantages,  it  has  railway  communication  with  the  seaboard 
for  many  hundred  miles,  and  with  the  various  important 
sections  of  the  interior.  The  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawuence 
Railroad  connects  Portland  with  Montreal  in  Canada,  thei  e- 
by  forming  a direct  channel  for  the  introduction  of  the  rich 
commerce  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  great  lakes 
to  this  Atlantic  city.  There  are  also  several  other  railnuids 
radiating  from  this  point.  The  shipping  of  the  port,  June 
30, 1860,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  81,399  tons  registered, 
and  23,766  tons  enrolled  and  licensed  Of  the  latter,  17,620 
tons  were  emj)loyed  in  the  coast  trade,  543b  tons  in  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  3970  tons  in  steam  navigation 
The  foieign  arrivals  for  the  year  1864,  were  507;  Ibreign 
clearances,  654.  Total  arrivals  from  foreign  and  domestic 
ports,  3490.  The  foreign  clearances  in  1854  were  443, 
(tons,  69,893,)  of  which  50,742  tons  were  in  American  bot- 
toms. One  of  the  chief  articles  of  impt)rt  is  molasses,  o^ 
which  there  were  landed  upon  the  wharves  in  1852  njiwards 
of  7,000,000  gallons.  'The  receipts  of  this  article  I'or  1850 
were  104  cargoes,  consisting  of  35,788  hogsheads,  1660 
tierces,  and  771  barrels;  and  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1853  the  receipts  of  molasses  were  greater  than  lor  the  en- 
tire year  1850.  'The  receipts  for  1864  were  3,914,364  gallons. 
The  imports  of  sugar  for  1851  amounted  to  2,057,633  jiounds ; 
of  salt,  15o,000  bushels;  of  railroad  iron,  9,856,496  pounds; 
of  flour,  about  250,000  barrels;  and  of  corn.  200,000  bushels 
In  1864,  the  imports  of  sugar  were  7230  hogsheads,  3508 
boxes,  and  763  tierces  and  barrels;  of  salt.  200,000  bushels; 
of  flour,  250,000  barrels ; and  of  corn,  300,000  bushels.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  for  1852.  amounted  to  about 
$1,000,000;  and  of  the  exports,  $800,000.  'The  imports  of 
foreign  merchandise  for  1864  were  valued  at  $3,018,063;  of 
domestic  exports,  $3,824,591.  Amount  received  for  duties, 
$342481. 

The  manufactures  of  Portland  are  peculiar  to  a commer- 
cial citv.  8.'.-' '^building  has  been  long  and  successfully 
carried  on.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1852,  44  ves- 
sels, (30  of  them  ships,)  w ith  an  aggregate  burden  of  16,293 
tons,  were admea.su red.  The  shipping  built  during  the  year 
1853,  amounted  to  17,550  tons.  'There  were  34  vessels  built 
in  1864,  measuring  13,690  tons.  The  most  important  manu- 
facturing establisliments  are  the  Portland  Compans,  tor 
making  locomotives,  railroad  cars,<!fcc.,  chartered  in  1846, with 
a capital  of  $250,000,  and  the  Portland  Sugar  Hon.se,  ow  ned 
by  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Browm  & Sons,  which  employs  about  200 
hands,  and  consumes  from  150  to  180  hogsheads  of  molasses 
daily.  Additional  manufacturing  coiniianies:  Duck  Com- 
pany, manufactured  467,495  yards  in  1864;  Glass  Company, 
manufactures  all  kinds  of  glass;  Shovel  Company,  carry  on 
a very  extensive  busine.ss  with  all  sections  of  the  country 
Attstraha  and  South  America.  'There  is  a horse  railroaiL 
opened  in  1863,  with  a capital  of  $300,000,  which  is  very 
successful.  'There  are  7 banks,  aggregate  cajiital  $2,650,Ub0, 
4 of  them  National;  2 insurance  comp  ii\ies,  $20.i,tXki  capi- 
tal each.  'The  average  annual  temperature  of  Portljiid  is 
43°  23'  Falir.  Average  fall  of  water  ai  'jually,  47  iuches. 
Mean  barometric  pressure  85]^  feet  alx)ve  the  sea,  29.9. 
Highest  point  of  land  in  the  city,  175  feel.  'There  are  Unt« 
[For  continuation,  seo  Appe.ndix.] 
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PORTLAND,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Mid- 
dlesex CO.,  Connecticut,  on  the  left  bank  of  Connecticut 
River,  nearly  opposite  Middletown,  about  15  miles  S.K.  byS. 
of  Hartford.  Near  by.  and  bordering  on  the  river,  are  the 
famous  Portland  quarries,  fiom  which  building  material  is 
annually  exported  to  the  value  of  half  a million  of  dollars. 
About  2000  men  are  here  employed  within  an  area  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  acres.  The  stone  is  of  a beautiful  reddish  color, 
and  of  a very  superior  quality;  being  soft,  it  is  easily  work- 
ed, and  yet  is  remarkable  for  its  durability,  as  it  increases  in 
hardness  with  time.  Named  from  the  celebrated  English 
quarries.  Pop.  of  the  township,  3657. 

PORTLAND,  a post-township  of  Chautauqua  co..  New 
York,  on  Lake  Erie,  intersected  by  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad. 
Pop. 1984. 

PORTLAND,  a post-village  in  Dallas  co.,  Alabama,  on  Ala- 
bama River,  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

PORTLAND,  aposfvillage  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Ohio  River  3 miles  below  Louisville,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  rapids.  It  is  at  the  lower  termination  of  the  can.al  made 
around  the  rapids,  and  has  considerable  business.  P.  1706. 

PORTLAND,  a township  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by 
the  Lake  Shore,  Mansfield  and  Sandusky,  and  the  Mad 
River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroads.  Pop.  in  1860,  exclusive  ot 
Sandusky  City.  398. 

PORTLAND,  a small  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio. 

PORTLAND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ionia  co., 
Michigan,  on  Grand  River,  21  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lansing. 
Population  1.382. 

PORTLAND,  a post-village  of  Fountain  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash  River  and  canal,  7 miles  above  Covington. 

PORTLAND,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Salamonie  River,  and  on  the  plank-road  from  Winchester 
to  Fort  Wayne,  90  miles  E,N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  Laid  out 
In  1837. 

PORTL.4ND,  a thriving  village  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana, 
on  Raccoon  Creek,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Greencastle, 

P01\TL.4ND,  a post-village  in  Whitesides  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Rock  River,  140  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

PORTLAND,  a post-village  of  Callaway  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  30  miles  below  Jefferson  City.  It  has  a 
good  landing,  and  several  stores. 

PORTLAND,  a post-village  of  Yan  Buren  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  river  Des  Moines,  about  72  miles  S.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

POKTLAND,apost-town8hip,Dodgeco., Wisconsin.  P.i313. 

PORTLAND,  a post-town  of  Multnomah  co.,  Oregon,  on 
the  Willamette  River,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  15 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  commer- 
sial  town  in  Oregon.  It  contains  the  state  penitentiary. 
Pop  in  1860,  2874.  See  Appendix. 

PORTLAND,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  situated  on 
the  Rideau  Lake,  in  the  township  of  Bastard,  31  miles  from 
Brockville,  60  miles  from  Kingston.  Pop.  about  150. 

PORT'LAND,  a neat  township  of  Australia,  in  Yictoria,  on 
Portland  Bay,  about  170  miles  W.S.W.  of  Melbourne.  It  is 
a place  of  active  and  increasing  trade. 

PORTLAND  BAY,  a wide  inlet  of  Australia,  its  centre  in 
lat.  38°  25'  S.,  Ion.  142°  E..  bounded  W.  by  Cape  Nelson,  and 
containing  Lady  .lulia  Percy  Island. 

PORTL.A.NDCHANNEL.  off  the  W.  coast  ofNorth  America, 
stretches  inland,  in  lat.  55°  N.,  Ion.  130°  W.,  and  separates 
Russian  and  British  Amenca. 

PORTLAND  HEAD,  a small  point  of  land  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Portland  Harbor.  A light-house,  85  feet 
high,  containing  a fixed  lisht,  stands  near  its  extremity. 
Lat.  43°  36'  N.,  Ion.  70°  12'  W. 

PORTLAND  ISLANDS,  a small  group  in  the  Pacific,  W. 
of  New  Hanover,  and  so  named  by  Carteret  in  1767.  Lat. 
2°  38'  S.,  Ion.  149°  29'  E. 

PORTLAND  MILLS,  a postrofficeof  Parke  co.,  Indiana. 

PORTLAND  POINT,  the  S.  extremity  of  .Tarnaica,  and 
termination  of  Portland  Ridge  and  peninsula.  Lat.  17° 
13'  N.,  Ion.  77°  10'  W.  Off  the  E.  coast  are  the  Portland 
Keys. 

PORT'LANDVILLE,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co.,  New  York, 
on  the  Susquehanna,  68  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

PORT  LAVACyCA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Calhoun  co., 
Texas,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lavacca  Bay,  about  160  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Austin. 

PORT'LAWt,  a small  manufacturing  town  of  Ireland, 
in  Munster  co.,  and  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Waterford,  on  an 
iflluent  of  the  Suir.  Pop.  3647,  mostly  employed  in  exten- 
sive and  flourishing  cotton  factories.  W.  of  the  town  is  the 
ytanjuis  of  Waterford’s  splendid  demesne  of  Curraghmore. 

PORT  LAWMlENCE,  a township  of  Lucas  co..  Ohio,  on 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  Pop.  exclusive  of  Toledo,  134. 

PORTLE.MOUTH,  (por'tel-mQth,)  EAST,  a parish  of  Eng- 
‘and.  co.  of  Devon. 

PORT  LEtON,  a port  of  entry  of  Wakulla  co..  Florida,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Wakulla  River,  about  20  miles  S.S.H.  of 
Tallahassee.  'The  shipping,  June  30,  1852,  amounted  to  an 
^gregate  of  118  tons  enrolled  and  licensed,  all  of  which  was 
smployed  in  the  coast  trade. 

PORT  LESCHENAULT, West  Australia.  See  Leschenault, 
Port 


PORT  LETIIEN,  leetxHen,  a small  maritime  village  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Kincardine,  6^  miles  N N.E.  of  Stone- 
haven. 

PORT  LEYDEN,  (ll'den,)  a post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  New 
York,  about  110  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany 

PORT  LINCOLN,  (linkfpn,)  a settlement  of  South  .Aus- 
tralia, on  the  W.  .side  of  Spencer  Gulf,  lat.  31°  45' S..  Ion. 
135°  50' E.  It  has  a good  roadste.id  and  harbor,  but  the 
country  around  it  being  barren,  it  was  in  1845,  inhabited  by 
only  about  30  families. 

PORT  LO^GAN,  a maritime  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Wigton,  at  the  head  of  Portnessock  Bay,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Stranraer.  Pop.  230. 

PORT  LOUIS,  port  loo-'is,  (Fr.  pron.  poR  loo'ee',)  a fortified 
seaport  town  of  France,  department  of  Morbihan.  2^  miles 
S.  of  Lorient,  on  a peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  its  bay.  Por. 
in  1852,  2974.  It  is  defended  by  a citadel  on  a neighboring 
rock,  and  has  an  arsenal.  The  port  is  of  a size  and  depth 
sufficient  for  frigates,  and  is  fiequented  by  a considerable 
number  of  merchant  ships.  The  fishery  and  trade  in  pil- 
chards form  the  chief  occupation  of  the  poorer  classes.  It 
was  founded  by  Louis  Xlll.,  in  1635. 

PORT  LOU'IS,  or  PORT  NORTHWEST,  the  capital  town 
of  the  island  of  Mauritius,  at  the  head  of  a bay,  on  its  N.W. 
side.  Lat.  20°  9'  6"  S.,  Ion.  57°  28'  41"  E.  Pop.  35,000.  It 
has  a citadel,  completed  in  1843,  good  barracks,  a bazaar,  a 
theatre,  a public  library,  and  botanic  garden  ; three  quarters 
of  a mile  distant  is  an  hospital  on  a projecting  rock.  The 
town  and  harbor  are  strongly  fortified,  but  the  entrance  to 
the  latter  i-  difficult. 

PORT  LOUIS,  a maritime  town  of  Guadeloupe,  West  In- 
dies, on  the  Great  Cul  de-Sac,  12  miles  N.  of  Point-k-Pitre. 
Pop.,  with  vicinity,  4688.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a small 
harbor,  defended  by  forts. 

POR'T  LOUISA,  (loo-eetza,)  a post-village  of  Louisa  co., 
Iowa,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

PORT  MACQUARIE,  Australia.  See  M.\cQuarie  Port. 

PORTM  AlIOLOI  ACK,  port-md-ho'mak.  a village  and  small 
seaport  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  on  a penin- 
sula on  the  S.  side  of  the  Dornoch  Frith,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Cromarty.  Pop.  500. 

PORT  MAHON.  (mS-hont)  (Sp.  Puerto  Mahon,  pw?R'to 
mS-hon';  anc.  Porttus  Magotnis^  a fortified  town  of  Spain, 
capital  of  Minorca,  one  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  on  its  S.  side, 
in  lat.  39°  52'  32"  N.,  Ion.  4°  20'  59"  E.  Pop.  13,102.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  military  governor  and  of  the  bishop  of  Mi- 
norca. Its  port  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  commodious 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Mahon  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1708,  and  by  the  Spaniards  and  French  in  1756.  Restored 
to  England  in  1763;  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards  in  1782.  It  was  captured  once  more  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1798,  but  ceded  at  the  peace  of  1802. 

PORT  MAITtLAND,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Ilaldimand,  on  Grand  River,  6 miles  S.  of  Dunnville.  Pop. 
about  130. 

PORT  MARUA,  a seaport  village  of  Jamaica,  co.  of  Mid- 
dlesex, on  its  N.  coast,  25  miles  E.  of  St.  Ann’s. 

POHTMAR^NOCK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  with 
a station  on  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway,  85  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Dublin. 

PORT  MARY  BAY,  a creek  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright.  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  the  entrance  to  Kirkcud- 
bright Bay,  where  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  embarked  in  her 
flight  to  England. 

PORT  MERtCER,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey. 

PORT  MET'WAY  or  MILL  VILLAGE,  a seaport-town  of 
Nova  Scotia,  in  Queen’s  co..  at  the  head  of  a capacious  harbor 
setting  up  from  the  Atlantic,  about  65  miles  S.W.  of  Halifax. 
It  is  a place  of  considerable  and  rising  importance  in  conse- 
quence of  its  facilities  for  navigation  and  the  fisheries. 

PORT  MITCIPELL,  a village  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Sonth  Fork  of  the  Elkhart  River.  123  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Indianapolis,  was  formerly  the  .seat  of  justice. 

PORTMOAK.  port'mok',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  Kinros.s, 
between  Loch  Leven  and  Fifeshire. 

PORT  MULRiRAVE,  a harbor  on  the  E side  of  Admiralty 
Bay,  in  Russian  America.  Lat.  59°  33'  N.,  Ion.  149°  43'  W. 

PORTN  AHAWEN,  a fishing  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ar- 
gyle,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Islay.  Pop.  1271. 
Opposite  the  village  is  a small  island,  with  a light-hou.se  150 
feet  above  high  water,  in  lat.  5.5°  41'  N.,  and  Ion.  6°  29'  W. 

PORT  NARANJO.  See  Puerto  NAr.AN.io. 

PORT  NATAL,  (ni-tlF,)  an  inlet  of  N.atal,  in  East  Africa. 
Lat.  of  the  cape  at  the  entrance.  29°  5-3'  S.,  Ion.  31°  2'  E.  On 
the  coast,  between  it  and  the  Cape  Colony,  are  the  1st,  2d, 
and  3d  Points  of  Nsital.  about  80  miles  apart. 

PORT  NEL'SON,  a vill.age  of  Canada  West.  co.  of  Halton, 
situated  on  Lake  Ontaiio,  .32  miles  S.S.W.  of  'Toronto,  and 
15  miles  from  Hamilton.  Pop.  about  2-50. 

PORT.N'EUF,  (Fr.  pron.  port'nuf.  poii'nuf',)  a county  of 
! Canada  East,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  having 
the  county  of  Quebec  on  the  N.E.  It  contains  Lake  Waya- 
gamack  and  Lake  Edwaid,  and  is  watered  by  IP’tiscao 
River,  and  numerous  smaller  stream.s.  Capital,  Portneuf. 
Area,  10,440  square  miles.  Pop.  19,366. 
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l\>RTNrUF,  a pcstvillajre  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Port- 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Portneuf  River  with  the 
viver  St.  Lawrenue. 

PORT  NICHOLSON,  (nik/ol-son.)  a harbor  of  New  Zealand, 
in  Cook’s  Strait,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  North  I.sland,  with 
WoJiiiijrton  on  its  AV.  side. 

PORT  NOR^RIS,  a villapte  of  Cumberland  co..  New  .Jersey, 
on  the  right  side  of  Maurice  River,  about  80  miles  S.  by  AV. 
of  Trenton. 

POUT  NORTIIAA'EST,  Mauritius.  See  Poet  Lotus. 

PORTO,  a city  of  Portugal.  See  Oporto. 

PORTO,  poR'to,  a village  of  Spain,  province,  and  about  65 
miles  from  Zamora.  Pop.  1069. 

PORTO,  poiPto.  (anc.  PorHus  Trujafmis?)  a ruined  city  and 
port  of  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  comarca,  and  14  miles 
S.AA’.  of  Rome,  on  the  Tiber.  Here  are  the  basins  formed 
by  Claudius  and  Trajan,  with  rem.ains  of  moles,  magazines, 
and  building-docks,  and  traces  of  the  ancient  city.  It  was 
finally  abaiidotied  in  the  ninth  century. 

POilTO  ALEGRE.  ponRo  S-l.Pgr.L  a city  of  Brazil,  capital 
of  the  province,  of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  160  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Rio  Gr.ande,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Lake  of  P.atos.  Pop., 
with  suburbs,  12.000.  It  was  founded  in  ITIl.  by  a colony 
from  the  Azores.  It  has  an  hospital  and  .several  schools. 
Its  trade  was  flourishing  till  1835.  when  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country. 

PORTO  ALEGRE,  a small  maritime  town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Bahia,  120  miles  S.S.AA*.  of  Porto  Seguro.  Pop.  1000. 

POllTO  ALEGRE,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  190  miles  AA’.  of  Natal.  Pop.  4000. 

PORTO  ATACAMES,  poR/to  (?-p.  Puerto  Ma- 

carnex.  pw^R't.o  d-ti-kd'm?s.)  a harbor  of  South  America,  in 
Ecuador,  on  the  Pacific,  100  miles  N.AA".  of  Quito. 

POR'TO  BEIOLO,  a quoad  sacra  parish,  parliamentary  and 
muncipal  burgh,  seaport  town,  and  fashionable  summer  re- 
sort of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh,  in  a plain  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  wdth  a station  on  the  North  British 
Railway,  3 miles  E.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  of  parliamentary 
burgh  in  1851,  .3497.  It  has  an  excellent  suite  of  hot  and 
cold  salt-water  baths,  assembly  rooms,  a branch  bank,  and 
brick-works,  potteries,  and  glass,  soap.  lead,  and  mustard 
factories.  The  burgh  unites  with  Leith  and  Alusselburgh 
in  seTiding  1 member  to  the  House  of  Common.s.  The  burgh 
was  founded  in  1762,  and  is  governed  by  a provost  and  two 
bailies. 

PORTO  BELLO, town  of  New  Granada.  See  Puerto  Bei.lo. 

PORTO  BELLO,  pon'to  bel'lo.  or  GAROUPAS,  gd-ro'pds. 
a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Santa  Catharina,  on  a bay  of 
the  same  name,  25  miles  S.  of  Desterro.  Lat.  27°  8'  S..  Ion. 
53°  24'  E. 

PORTO  BUFFOLE,  poR^to  boofTo-lA,  a village  of  Austrian 
Italy,  government  of  A'enice,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Treviso,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Livenza. 

PORTO  CABELLO,  a town  of  Venezuela.  See  Puerto 

C.VBELLO. 

PORTO  CALVO.  poR^to  kdPvo.  formerly  BOAI-SUCCESSO. 
b(\NO-.sook-s5s^so,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  50  miles 
N.E.  of  .Alagoas.  Pop.  of  district,  8000,  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

PORTO  D’.ANZO.  a town  of  Italy.  See  Axzo. 

PORTO-DAS-CAIX.AS,  poR'to  diis  kPshds,  a town  of  Bra- 
zil. province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  a port  on  the  Rio  Aldeia, 
an  affluent  of  the  Alaca^u,  .37  miles  S.  of  AIaca§u.  It  is  an 
entrepot  for  the  sugar  and  coffee  of  the  district. 

PORTO-I)AS-PEDRAS,  poR'to  dds  p:ifflrds,  a town  of  Bra- 
zil, province,  and  47  miles  N.E.  of  Alagoas,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Manguape.  Pop.  3000. 

PORTO-DE-MOZ,  poR/to  d.\  moz'  a maritime  town  of 
Brazil,  province  of  Para,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Xingu,  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Amazon,  40  miles  S.AAL  of  Gurupa. 
Pop.  of  the  district.  4000. 

PGRTO  DI  BRONDOLO.  See  Brondolo. 

I’ORTO  ERCOLE,  poR'to  ?R'ko-liV.  (anc.  HertcuHs  Por'tus,) 
a petty  town  of  Tu.scany.  province,  and  26  miles  S.  of  Gros- 
s 't'o.on  tbcE.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Alount  Argentaro. 

PORTO  FELTZ,  pon/to  fr\-leest,  a town  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  50  miles  AA’.N.AA’.  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiete.  Pop.  of  the  district.  10.000. 

POR'rO  FERR.A.IO.  poR/to  f^n-R^'yo,  the  capital  town  of 
Elba,  in  Tuscany,  province  of  Pisa,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
island  of  Elba.  Pop.  4500.  It  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a 
tongue  of  land,  enclosing  a fine  harbor.  210  feet  above  the 
gea.  enclosed  within  fortifications,  and  defended  by  several 
batteries.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a government  house.  2 
large  churche.s,  a seminary,  town-hall,  barracks,  and  mili- 
tary hospital,  with  a few  unimportant  manufactures,  and  a 
large  export  trade  in  iron  from  mines  in  the  vicinity.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Napoleon  from  Alay,  1814,  till  Febru- 
ary. 1815. 

PORTO  FINO,  (Promontory.)  See  Fino. 

PORTO  FINO.  poR/to  feetno.  a seaport  town  of  North  Italy, 
in  the  Sardinian  States,  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Genoa,  on  a pro- 
montory in  the  Alediterranean.  Pop.  1338. 

POR'r-OF-SPAlN,  a town  of  the  AA’est  Indies,  capital  of 
the  island  of  Tidnidad,  on  its  AA”^.  coast,  near  the  mouth  of 
1524 
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the  Garony  River,  Fort  St.  David  being  in  lat.  10°  38'  7"  N., 
Ion.  61°32' AA".  Pop.  11,693.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
towns  in  the  AA'est  Indies,  being  built  wholly  of  stone  or 
brii  k.  and  having  wide  thoroughfares,  Prote.stanf  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches.  Pre.sbyterian  and  Methodist  chaf>el8, 
a good  harbor,  and  an  active  trade,  especially  with  Colombia. 
Near  it  are  St.  James’s  Barrack.s,  built  in  one  of  the  most 
pestilential  spots  in  the  island. 

PORTO  GRANDE,  poR/to  grdnfflji,  a seaport  town  of  the 
Cape  A'erd  Tsland.s,  on  the  N.AA’.  side  of  the  island  of  St.  A'in- 
cent.  con.sisting  of  60  dirty  and  uncomfortable  mud  biits. 

PORTOGRU.ARO,  poR'to-groo-3'ro,  a town  of  Austriau 
Italy,  27  miles  S.AV.  of  Udine.  Pop,  3000. 

PORTO  IMPERIAL.  poR/to  eem-pa-re-aP,  or  PORTO  REAL, 
poRtto  r;\-JF,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  40  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Goyaz.  on  tbe  Tocantins. 

PORTO  LAGO.  poR'to  Id'go.  a small  town  of  AA'est  Africa, 
in  a detached  portion  of  British  terrritory,  on  the  Sierra 
Leone  River.  50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Freetown. 

PORTOLE.  poRRo-l-i,  an  inland  town  of  Istria,  govern- 
ment. and  20  miles  S.S.E.  of 'I’riest.  Pop.  2.300. 

POR'r  OL'IA'ER.  a small  village  of  Simpson  co..  Kentucky. 

PORTO  LONGONE  poRRo  lon-go'nA,  fane.  PoPtus  Tyudgus,) 
a small  bay  on  the  E.  si(l<-  of  the  island  of  Elba. 

POR'fO  LONGONE,  poRRo  lon-goRia,  a port  and  small 
town  of  the  Ionian  island  of  Paxo.  on  its  N.AV.  side. 

PORTO  LONGONE,  a town  of  the  island  of  Elba,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  its  E.  side,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Porto-Ferrajo. 
Pop.  1700. 

PORTO  AIAGGIORE,  poRRo  m2d-jo/ri.  a maritime  village 
of  North  Italy,  in  the  State  of  Emilia,  on  tlie  Adriatic,  4 
miles  E.  of  Comacchio.  Pop.  2800. 

PORTO  MAURIZIO,  poRRo  mow-rid'ze-o,  a town  of  North 
Italy,  in  the  Sardinian  States,  on  the  Me  literranean,  pro- 
vince, and  2 miles  AA'.S.AV.  of  Oneglia.  Pop.  6481,  who  trade 
in  oil. 

PORTONE.  poR-totn.-i,  a village  of  Tuscany,  1 mile  from 
Pi.sa,  of  which  it  may  almost  be  called  a suburb.  Pop.  2950. 

PORTO  NOA'O,  porRo  no'vo.  a m.aritime  town  of  India,  be- 
longing to  the  French,  on  the  Carnatic  coast.  30  miles  S.  of 
Pondicherry,  and  N.  of  Tranquebar.  Lat.  11°  30'  N.,  Ion. 
79°  50'  E.  It  was  formerly  of  considerable  importance,  but 
ruined  in  1782  by  Hyder  Ali,  whose  army  was  in  the  same 
year  defeated  near  it.  by  the  troops  under  Sir  Eyre  Conte. 

PORT  ONTARIIO.  a post-village  of  Oswego  co..  New  York, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  River,  170  miles 
AV.N.AA'.  of  .Albany.  It  h.is  an  improved  harbor. 

PORTO  PR.AYA.  poR/to  prPil.  a town  of  the  Cape  Terd  Is- 
lands on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  S«ntia?o.  It  stands 
on  a height,  and  has  some  good  public  buildings,  but  it 
is  filthy,  and  its  markets  are  ill  supplied.  Trade  chiefly  in 
salt,  orchil,  and  slaves,  the  traffic  in  w’bich  last  is  cari  ied  on 
to  a great  extent,  and  here  the  fraudulent  Portuguese  ship 
papers  are  prepared  for  the  American  and  Spanish  slavers. 

POR'i’O  PRINCIPE.  See  Puerto  Principe. 

PORTO  RE.  porRo  rA.  a town  of  Croatia,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Quarnero.  8 miles  S.E.  of  Fiume.  Pop.  1100. 

PORTO  REAL,  a town  of  Brazil.  See  Porto  Imperi.\l. 

PORTO  RECANA'TI.  a town  of  Italy.  See  REC.^N.m. 

PORT  OR'FORD,  a village  of  Curry  co.,  Oregon.  See 
Appendix. 

PORTO  RICO,  pCrRo  reeHio.  (Sp.  Puerto  Rico,  pwAp/to  reet- 
ko,  e.  “ rich  port.”)  one  of  the  Spanish  AA’est  India  Islands, 
the  fourth  in  size  of  the  Antilles.  E.  of  Ilayti.  and  AY.  of  the 
Virgin  Islands;  lat.  (S.AY.  point)  17°  56'  N.,  Ion.  67°  10'  AY.; 
90  miles  long  from  E.  to  AY.,  and  36  miles  broad.  A range 
of  lofty  mountains  covered  with  wood  runs  through  the 
island  from  E,  to  AY.,  averaging  about  1500  feet  in  height; 
its  loftiest  peak  is  3678  feet  high.  In  the  interior  are  ex- 
ten.sive  savannahs,  on  which  numerous  herds  are  pastured; 
and  along  the  coa.sts.  tracts  of  level,  fertile  land,  varying  in 
some  places  from  5 to  10  miles  wide;  but  in  others  the 
mountains  approach  much  nearer  to  the  sea.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  N.  coa.st  is  lined  with  navigable  lagoons,  some 
of  them  10  miles  long:  and  many  of  the  rivers  can  be  navi- 
gated to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  a distance  of  5 or  6 
miles.  There  are  numerous  bays  and  creeks,  deep  enough 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burden ; but  the  N.  coast  is  sub- 
ject to  tremendous  ground  seas,  which  beat  against  the 
cliffs  with  great  violence.  Only  three  harbors  are  safe  all 
the  year  round,  namely.  Guanica  and  Ilovas  on  the  S. 
coast,  and  San  Juan  on  the  N.  There  are  no  serpents  or 
other  reptiles  on  the  island;  but  numerous  large  rats  often 
do  great  injury  to  the  sugar-cane.  The  climate  is  generally 
more  salubrious  than  the  other  i.slands  of  the  Antilles. 
Gold  is  found  in  .small  lumps  and  in  dust  in  the  streams 
flowing  from  the  heights.  Copper,  iron.  lead,  and  coal  have 
also  been  found;  and  there  are  two  salines  tr  salt-ponds, 
worked  by  the  government,  which  yield  annually  about  100 
tons  of  salt.  Porto  Rico  is  wholly  an  agricultural  i.sland; 
its  products  are  sugar,  rum.  molasses,  coffee,  cotton,  excel- 
lent tobacco,  hides,  live  stock,  dye-woods,  lignum-vitae.  and 
timber,  ground  provisions,  rice.  salt.  &c.  The  work  on  the 
farms  is  effected  both  by  free  and  slave  labor;  the  slaves  are 
treated  much  better  here  than  in  most  other  colonies.  The 


annexed  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  the  principal  articles 
exported  in  1851  : — 


Sugar 

lbs. .. 

118,416„S00 

Cocoa-nuts 

. 40,363 

Coulee 

112,111,900 

Cocon, 

. 9,000 

Tobacco 

6,478,100 

Ox-liorns 

. 6,9-25 

Molas.«es 

hhds. 

45,976 

Oranges 

....  M.... 

. 1,««9 

Aides 

lbs.  .. 

62 ',700 

Plantains 

. 675 

Cotton 

“ ... 

366,600 

Cigars 

. 34,800 

Rum 

hbds. 

347 

I.igiuim-vit*  .... 

.. . . tons. 

4 

Oxen 

5,881 

Logwood  

. 178 

Horses  and  mules 

172 

Pimento 

....  lbs.. 

. 6.800 

Bay  AVater, 

galls. 

6,161 

Aiiotta 

. 7,862 

Corn 

bushs.  1,4-29 

Caster  Oil 

. ...  qts.. 

600 

The  total  value  of  produce  exported  from  Porto  Rico,  in 
18.39.  was  $5,516.(311;  in  1846,  $5,797,290;  and  in  1851, 
$5,761,974.  The  total  value  im|K)rted  in  1839  was  $5,462,206; 
In  1846.  $6,356,500;  and  in  1851,  $6,073,870.  Of  the  total 
commerce  of  Porto  Rico,  in  1851,  43%  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
ports. and  19%  per  cent,  of  the  imports  was  from  the  United 
States;  5%  percent,  of  the  exports,  and  32%  per  cent,  of 
the  imports  with  the  West  India  Islands  not  belonuing 
to  Spain;  9%  per  cent,  of  the  exports,  and  21%  per  cent, 
of  the  imports  with  Spain:  21%  per  cent,  of  the  exports, 
and  4%  per  cent,  of  the  imports  with  Great  Hritain : C%  per 
cent,  of  the  exports,  and  4%  per  cent,  of  the  imports  with 
British  North  .America:  7%  per  cent,  of  the  exports,  and 
1%  per  cent,  of  the  impoi-ts  with  Germany;  % per  cent,  of 
the  exports,  and  4 per  cent,  of  the  imports  with  Cuba:  and 
j smaller  proportions  with  France,  Sardinia,  and  Austria, 
j The  customs  revenue  in  1851  was  $1,069,418,  against 
I $1,189,000  in  1850.  The  total  number  of  vessels  that  ar- 
i rived  in  1851  was  1324,  (tons,  160.568.)  of  wdiich  42  per  cent, 
was  .\merican;  22%  percent.  Spanish;  and  21%  percent. 
British.  The  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  in  1852, 
amounted  to  $3,001,223,  and  in  1853  to  $2,800,936;  the  im- 
ports from  the  same  country,  in  1852.  was  .$1,055,075,  and 
in  1853,  $864,544.  Porto  Rico  is  governed  by  a captain- 
general.  who  is  president  of  the  royal  audiencia,  and  is  as- 
sisted by  a junta  of  military  officers.  It  is  divided  into  7 
departments.  Principal  towns,  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico. 
Maya'.:nes,  Ponea.  andGuayama.  Porto  Rico  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1493.  In  1509  it  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards 
from  Ilayti,  who  in  a few  years  exterminated  the  natives, 
numbering  about  700,000.  Estimated  pop.,  according  to  a 
late  official  report.  500.000 ; of  whom  about  50,000  are  slaves. 

Inhab.  Poktoriqueno.  poR-to-re-kin'yo;  plural,  PoiiTOiu- 

QUENOS.  poR-to-re-kan^yoce. 

PORTO  SAL  REY,  poR'to  sdl  rA,  a town  of  Boavista,  in 
the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  on  its  W.  coast. 

PORTO  SAN  STEFANO.  poR'to  sin  st§PA-no,  (anc.Porftus 
flow a seaport  town  of  Tuscany,  on  the  N.W.  coast 
ol'  the  peninsula  formed  by  Mount  Argentaro,  about  6 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Orbitello.  Pop.  2578. 

POItTO  SANTO,  poR/to  sAtPto,  one  of  the  Madeira  Islands, 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  26  miles  N.E.  of  Madeira.  Lat.  33° 
5'  N.,  Ion.  16°  19'  W.  Length,  8 miles;  breadth,  3 miles. 
Pop.  in  1842.  6000.  Surface  mountainous:  soil  of  volcanic 
origin,  paiched.  and  destitute  of  timber;  principal  products, 
wine  of  inferior  quality,  maize,  barley,  and  fruits. 

PORTO  SEGURO,  poR'to  sa-goo'ro,  a maritime  town  of 
Brazil,  province  of  Espirito  Santo,  capital  of  the  comarca, 
lat.  15°  26'  9"  S.,  Ion.  38°  58'  W.,  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Buranhen,  at  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic.  It  has  several 
hospitals  and  schools.  Its  town-house  was  formerly  a Je- 
suits’ college,  and  its  church  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Brazil. 
Its  port,  comprising  the  villages  of  Pontinha,  IMarcos,  and 
Pacata,  is  defended  by  a fort.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  with 
Bahia  and  Rio. 

POHTO  VECCIIIO,  poRtto  v§k^ke-o.  a fortified  town  of  the 
island  of  Corsica,  on  an  inlet  of  its  E.  coast,  li  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Boiiifacio.  Pop.  2015.  It  has  the  best  port  in  the  island, 
but  it  is  so  unhealthy,  owing  to  adjacent  salUmarshes, 
that  its  inhabitants  mostly  leave  it  during  the  summer 
months. 

PORTO  VENERE.  poR'to  vSn'A-r.i,  (anc.  Ven'f.r is  For' t.iis.) 
a town  and  port  of  North  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian  States, 
division,  and  44  miles  S.E.  of  Genoa,  on  a marble  rock, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  promontory  forming  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  and  sepaiated  only  by  a 
narrow  channel  from  the  island  of  Palmaria.  Pop.  2294. 
It  has  a small  port  defended  by  a battery,  and  an  active 
anchovy-fishery. 

POR'f  P.ATGtICK,  a seaport  town,  burgh  of  barony,  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  M'igtown,  on  the  Irish  Channel, 
6J  miles  S.S.W.  of  Stranraer.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1851,  1038. 
It  derives  its  present  importance  from  being  the  nearest 
port  to  Ireland.  Its  harbor  is  protected  by  two  piers,  and 
aas  a li:;ht-house,  in  lat.  54°  50'  18"  N.,  Ion.  5°  6'  45"  \V. 
Two  government  steam-packets  ply  between  it  and  Donagha- 
dee.  On  .May  23.  1853,  a line  of  electric  telegraph  was  laid 
across  the  channel  from  Port  Patrick  to  Donaghadee.  Port 
Patrick  was  long  famous  as  the  “Gretna  Green”  of  Ireland. 

I'OR'r  PENN,  a village  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  13  miles  E. 
^Williamsport.  The  West  Branch  Canal  passes  through 
ft,  and  boat-building  is  carried  on. 
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PORT  PENN,  a post-village  of  Newcastle  co.,  Delaware,  on 
Delaware  Bay,  opposite  Reedy  Island,  about  30  miles  N.  of 
Dover.  It  has  1 hotel  and  4 or  5 stores. 

PORT  PEK/RY,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PORT  PERRY,  a small  post-village  of  Perry  co..  Mi.ssourI, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Louis. 

PORT  PIIIL'LIP.  a bay  on  the  S.  coast  of  Australia;  lat 
of  Point  Nepean,  at  its  entrance,  38°  18'  S.,  Ion.  144°  42'  7' 
E.  Length  and  breadth,  about  .35  miles  each;  entrance 
nearly  2 miles  across,  and  it  is  capable  of  receiving  all  Hit 
navies  of  civilized  nations.  A light-house  has  been  erected 
2 miles  within  its  entrance.  At  its  W.  .side  is  an  inlet, 
near  the  head  of  which  is  the  town  of  Geelong;  and  on  it? 
N.  side  it  receives  the  Yai-ra-yarra  River,  on  the  bank.s  of 
which  is  the  town  of  Melbourne,  capital  of  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  to  wdiich  Port  Phillip,  until  lately,  gave  name.  A 
raihvay,  the  first  ever  constructed  in  Australia,  was  opened 
between  Port  Phillip  and  Melbourne  in  1854.  See  Victori.v. 

PORT  PLATE,  (pli/tA,)  a seaport  town  of  Ilayti,  capital 
of  an  arrondissement,  on  the  N.  coast,  12  miles  N.W.  of 
Santiago. 

PORT  PR  AY  A.  Cape  Verde  Isles.  See  Porto  Praya. 

POR'l'  PR0V4DENCE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

POR'I’QUEROLLES.  an  island  of  France  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. See  PORQUEROLLES. 

PORT  RAFFLES,  Australia.  See  Raffles  B.at. 

PORTGIEATII.  a small  seaport  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Cornwall,  on  the  Atlantic.  4 miles  N.  of  Redruth.  It  has  a 
pier  and  basin  which  can  accommodate  25  vessels  of  100 
tons,  and  at  which  about  25.060  tons  of  copper  ore  are  an- 
nually exported  to  Swansea.  The  inlet  to  the  harbor  is  de- 
fended by  two  batteries. 

POR'l'GlEE,  a maritime  village  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Inverness,  comprising  the  E.  part  of  the  island  of 
Skye,  and  the  islands  of  Ra.say,  Rona.  and  Fladda.  Pop.  of 
the  village.  500.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  Loch  Portree,  and 
is  capital  of  the  Skye  group  of  the  Hebridean  islands.  It 
has  a neat  church,  a jail,  a branch  bank,  and  a good 
harbor. 

PORT  REPUB'LIC.  formerly  GR  A YtELLY  LANDING,  a 
post-village  of  Atlantic  co..  New  Jersey,  on  Nacote  Creek, 
about  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  May’s  Landing. 

POR'T  R EPUBLIC,  a post-village  of  Calvert  co.,  Maryland 

POR'i'  REPUBLIC,  a post-village  of  Rockingham  co.,  Vir 
ginia,  on  the  Shenandoah,  about  100  miles  VV.N.W.  of  Rich- 
mond. 

PORT  REPUBLICAN,  Ilayti.  See  Port-au-Prince. 

PORT  RICII'MOND.  a post-village  otf  Richmond  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  N.  side  of  Staten  Island. 

PORT  RICHMOND,  Pennsylvania.  See  Richmond. 

PORT  ROBHNSON,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Welland,  situated  on  the  Welland  Canal,  12  miles  S.E.  of  St 
Catharine  s.  It  contains  several  stores,  hotels,  and  mills. 
Pop.  about  400. 

POR'T  ROW'AN,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk, situated  on  Lake  Erie,  120  miles  from  Toronto,  and  62 
miles  from  London.  It  contains  a steam  mill.  Pop.  about 
250. 

PORT  ROY'AL,  a fortified  town  of  Jamaica,  co.  of  Surrey, 
at  the  extremity  of  a long  sandy  tongue  of  land  which 
bounds  Kingston  Harbor  on  the  S.,  3 miles  S.W.  of  King- 
ston. Lat.  of  Fort  Charles,  17°  56'  N.,  Ion.  76°  51' W.  It 
has  a royal  naval  dockyard,  naval  hospital,  and  barracks. 

POR'T  ROY'AL,  a post-village  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Tuscarora  Creek.  3 miles  S.  of  Mifflintown. 

PORT  ROYAL,  a post-village  of  Caroline  co.,  Virgini.a.  on 
the  i-ight  bank  of  Rappahannock  River,  22  miles  below 
Fredericksburg.  Grain  and  tobacco  are  shipped  here  in 
steamboats,  for  which  there  is  a good  landing.  Pop.  600. 

POR'T  ROYAL,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. on  Red  River,  about  40  miles  N.'W.  of  Nashville. 

POR'T  ROYAL,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Louisville,  has  2 stores. 

POR'T  ROYAL,  a small  village  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana,  on 
White  River.  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

POR'T'RUSH',  a small  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
CO.  of  Antrim,  at  the  extremity  of  a narrow  peninsula,  near 
the  Skerry  Islands.  5 miles  N.  of  Coleraine.  Poj).  600.  It 
is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  has  a w-ell-protected  harbor, 
and  is  frequented  by  the  steamers  plying  between  the  N. 
coast  of  Ireland  and  the  Clyde  and  Mersey. 

POR'T-SAIN'TE-MARIE,  poa  sAxt  mA'roet,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne.  on  the  Garonne.  11 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Agen.  Pop.  in  1852,  3022.  It  has  a 
small  port. 

POR'l'-SAINT-PfiRE,  poa  sAn®  paia,  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Loire-lnferieure,  17  miles  S.E.  of 
Paimboeuf.  Pop.  in  1852.  1826. 

POR'T  SAN'TA  BARBARA.  (sAn'tA  bia/bA-rA.)  a natural 
harbor  on  the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  at  the  N.  end  of  Cam- 
pafia  Island;  lat,  48°  S.,  Ion.  75°  30'  W. 

POR'T  SAIUNIA,  a post-village  of  Canada  VV'est.  co.  of 
Lainbton,  situated  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  near  Lake  Huron 
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62  n \ .es  from  London,  and  70  miles  from  Detroit.  It  con- 
tain! seTeral  stores  and  hotels.  Pop.  about  800. 

PUKTS'DOWN  JllLL,  in  En;?land,  co.  of  Hants,  extends 
along  the  coast  for  7 miles  from  E.  to  W.,  opposite  the 
Islam's  of  Pcrtsea  and  Ilayling.  and  the  harbors  of  Langston 
and  Portsmcuth.  Height,  600  feet. 

POUTS  EA,  porPsee,  a parish  and  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants,  the  paiish  comprising  most  part  of  the  island  of 
Portsea.  Pop.  in  1851,  61,707.  The  town,  facing  Portsmouth 
Harbor,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  immediately  N.  of 
Portsmouth,  is  regularly  fortified  on  the  E.,  entered  by  two 
lobie  gates,  and  comprises  some  good  thoroughfares,  3 
chapels  of  ease,  numerous  di.ssenting  places  of  worship,  the 
rngiueeriug  depot  for  the  S.W.  of  England,  and  Portsmouth 
Dockyard,  which  occupies  more  than  one-third  of  the  space 
within  the  walls. 

POUT6EA  ISLAND,  in  England,  lies  between  Portsmouth 
and  Langston  parbors,  separateci  at  its  N.  extremity  from 
the  mainland  by  a narrow  channel  crossed  by  a bridge,  and 
by  the  South  Coast  and  South-western  Railways.  Length 
and  breadth,  4 miles  each.  Pop.  72,126.  All  its  S.W.  half 
is  occupied  by  the  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea.  with 
their  subitrbs;  besides  which,  it  contains  the  hamlets  of 
Eratton,  .Milton,  Kopnor,  Kingston,  and  Hilsea. 

POUT  SEATON,  (.see'ton.)  a thriving  village  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Haddington,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  2 miles  E.  of  Pres- 
tonp.ans.  Pop.  270. 

PORT  SHEL'DON,  a village  of  Ottawa  co..  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  about  200  miles  W.N.W.  of  Detroit. 

PORT  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE.  See  Sia  Fra.ncis  Dr.\ke’s 
B.tv. 

PORTSKEW/ETT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

PORTS'LADE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

PORTS.MOUTH.  port.s'muth,  (L.  PoyHus  Maghius,)  a par- 
liamentary and  municipal  borough,  seaport  town,  and  the 
principal  naval  station  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  at  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  Portsea  Island,  and  at  the  entrance  to  its 
famous  harbor,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Southampton,  and  95  miles 
S.W.  of  London,  on  the  Biighton  and  South  Coast  Railway; 
besides  which  it  is  reached  by  a bi  anch  of  the  London  and 
South-western  Railway.  Lat.  of  observatory.  50°  48'  N., 
Ion.  1°  16'  W.  Area  of  borough,  including  also  the  town 
and  parish  of  Portsea,  5090  acres.  Pop.  in  1841.  53.027 ; in 
1861,  94,546.  The  town,  which  is  the  most  peifect  fortress 
in  Great  Britain,  is  enclosed  by  bastioned  rampjirts.  faced 
with  masonry,  planted  with  elms,  surrounded  by  trenches 
and  outworks,  and  entered  by  four  can  iage-ways.  It  has  a 
good  main  street,  and  much  of  it  is  well  built  and  im- 
proving. though  many  of  its  by  streets  are  of  a very  in- 
ierior  character,  anti  its  houses  and  public  buildings  are 
nearly  all  of  brick.  On  its  W.  side  is  an  itisular  quarter 
termed  the  ‘‘  Point,”  bounding  its  commercial  port,  and  a 
seat  of  very  active  traffic  in  time  of  war:  in  this  quarter, 
facing  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  some  vei’y  extensive  addi- 
tions have  recently  been  made  to  the  fortifications  between 
the  “ Platform”  and  the  “‘Round  Tower.” 

The  principal  buildings  within  the  walls  are  the  parish 
church,  with  a cupola  and  vane  120  feet  in  height,  garrison, 
We.sleyan,  Independent,  and  Unitarian  chapels;  governors’ 
hou.se,  town-hall  and  jail,  new  market-house,  marine  and 
other  extensive  barrack.s,  the  buildings  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  new  almshouses.  Green-row  Ball-rooms,  the  theatre, 
work-house,  and  some  large  breweries.  'I'he  town  of  Portsea 
forms  its  N.  suburb,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a mill-dam 
creek,  but  enclosed  within  an  additional  line  of  fortifica- 
tions connected  with  those  of  Portsmouth.  Within  this 
town  is  the  naval  dockyard,  containing  basins,  wet  and 
dry  docks,  large  warehouses,  anchor  forges,  iron  and  cop- 
per mills,  rope-honses.  and  every  department  neces.sary  in 
the  con.struction  and  outfit  of  ships  of  war.  In  the  dock- 
yard are  also  the  royal  naval  college,  a chapel,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  port-admiral ; upwards  of  2000  workmen  are 
employed  in  this  yard;  the  area  added  to  it  on  the  N.E.  is 
intended  partly  for  the  formation  of  building-docks  for  war 
steamers.  Between  the  dockyard  and  the  town  of  Ports- 
mouth is  the  gun-wharf  or  arsenal,  containing  an  armory 
with  25.000  stand  of  small  arms,  extensive  artillery  and 
ammunition  depot.*,  and  good  quays  bordering  on  the  har- 
bor. E.  of  the  town  ramparts  and  outworks,  are  Southsea 
Common  and  the  suburb  of  Southsea,  now  frequented  in 
summer  as  a watering-place;  on  the  shore  facing  Spithead 
and  the  Isle  of  M ight  are  Southsea  Castle,  and  farther  E., 
Cumberland  and  some  other  forts,  which,  with  Blockhouse 
and  Monckton  Forts,  on  the  mainland  towards  the  S.M’.. 
protect  Spithead  and  the  approach  to  the  harbor.  Besides 
Portsea  and  Southsea,  the  large  suburb  of  Landport.  which 
extends  almost  to  the  centre  of  Portsea  Island,  is  included 
In  the  borough,  on  the  extreme  limits  of  which  are  the  bar- 
racks of  Tipner  and  Hilsea.  Haslar  Ilo.spital,  and  the  vic- 
tualling department  at  Gosport,  are  dependencies  of  Poi’ts- 
mouth.  The  public  institutions  comprise  a free  grammar 
school.  St.  Paul’s  Academy,  a mechanics’  institution,  a 
savings’  bank,  a general  hospital,  and  a female  penitentiary. 

Poi  tsmouth  communicates  with  Chichester  and  London 
by  a large  canal ; with  Gosport,  by  a floating  bridge  across 
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the  mouth  of  the  harbor;  and  by  steam-packets  with  Ilyda, 
Cowes,  Southampton,  Plymouth.  Havre,  and  Dublin.  Ita 
trade,  both  coastwise  and  foreign,  is  of  considerable  extent; 
the  former  consisting  chiefly  of  coals  from  the  Welsh  .and 
Newcastle  coal-fields,  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  Isle  of  M'ight 
and  the  M’.  of  England,  and  large  quantities  of  corn  and 
provisions  from  Ireland;  and  the  latter  of  wine  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Continent,  eggs  from  France,  and  timber 
from  the  Baltic.  In  1851  the  registered  shipping  of  the 
port  amounted  to  13.063  tons;  the  ves.sels  entered  in  the 
coast  trade  were  1274,  (108,698  tons,)  and  cleared.  940, 
(38.395  tons;)  and  in  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade, 
entered,  254.  (24,923  tons.)  and  cleared,  163,  (14,723  tons.) 
Portsmouth  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  exist- 
ing in  501.  During  the  reign  of  Alfred,  a fleet  of  nine  .ship.s, 
fitted  at  the  port,  signally  defeated  the  Danes,  who  had  long 
infested  the  coast;  and  immediately  before  the  Conquest,  a 
large  fleet  was  fitted  out  here  to  intercept  the  Norman  arma- 
ment. About  1256,  Henry  III.  a.ssembled  a large  aiiny 
at  Portsmouth,  with  a view  to  the  invasion  of  France:  and 
in  1377  a counter-attempt  was  made  by  the  Fiench.  w ho, 
though  ultimately  defeated  with  great  loss,  succeeded  in 
burning  a large  part  of  the  town.  This  disaster  appears 
to  have  shown  the  necessity  of  fortifying  the  place;  and 
the  works,  originally  commenced  by  Edward  IV.,  have  con- 
tinued to  be  improved  and  extended  during  a series  of  suc- 
cessive reigns,  till  they  have  become  all  but  impregnable. 
The  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  including  the 
whole  of  the  island  of  Portsea,  except  a small  portion  be- 
longing to  the  palish  of  M’ymering  and  the  Salterns,  is 
governed  by  a mayor.  14  aldermen,  and  42  councillors,  and 
sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Portsmouth  Harror,  an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel, 
M'.  of  Portsea  Island,  about  4 miles  in  length,  by  5 or  6 
miles  in  greatest  breadth.  At  its  entrance  it  is  only  220 
yards  across;  but  within  it  the  whole  British  navy  might 
ride  in  perfect  security.  A new  basin  for  stenniboats  w’af 
completed  in  1848.  It  contains  several  small  islands,  auc 
on  its  shores,  besides  the  town  and  establishments  oi 
Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  are  Gosport,  Fareham,  and  Port- 
ch  ester. 

PORTStMOUTH,  a city,  port  of  entry,  and  semi-capital  of 
Rockingham  co..  New  Hampshire.  54  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bos^ 
ton,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Piscataqua  Rivei, 
about  3 miles  from  the  ocean,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Ea.stern.  the  Concord,  and  the  Portland  and  Saco  Railroads, 
bv  which  it  has  communication  with  nearlv  every  section 
of  New  England.  Lat.  43° 4'  35"  N .,  Ion.  70°  45'  50"  iv.  This 
city,  the  commercial  metropolis  and  only  .seaport  of  the  state, 
is  built  on  a beautiful  peninsula,  formed  by  the  Piscataqua, 
and  connected  by  bridges  with  Kittery  in  Maine,  and  with 
Newcastle  on  Grand  Island.  The  harbor,  which  lies  between 
the  town  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  capacious,  deep 
easy  of  access,  and  much  fre<iuented  by  vessels  in  bad 
weather:  480  have  been  counted  here  atone  time;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  2000  could  easily  find  convenient  anchorage. 
The  formation  of  sandbars  or  ice  is  rendered  impossible  by 
the  rapid  tides,  which,  centuries  since,  have  carried  every 
earthy  substance  out  to  sea,  leaving  a smooth  rock  bottom, 
with  a depth  of  water  varying  from  35  to  75  feet.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  between  the  mainland  and  the  E.  side  of 
Great  Island,  and  is  defended  by  Fort  McClary  on  the 
former,  and  Fort  Con.stitution  on  the  N.Mo  point  of  the 
latter.  The  city  stands  on  a gentle  acclivity  overlooking  the 
harbor,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  healthy  atmosphere  aiid 
fine  gardens.  Many  of  the  streets  are  adorned  w ith  a pro- 
fusion of  shade-trees.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  State  Ar.senal.  the  Athenaeum,  and  two  market-hou.ses. 
Besides  thes*.  there  are  nine  churches,  some  of  which  are 
elegant  structures.  The  chief  object  of  interest,  however, 
is  the  United  States  navy-yard  at  Kitteiy,  on  an  island 
near  the  E.  side  of  the  river.  Among  other  thinas.  it 
contains  3 immense  ship-honses,  and  a floating  balance- 
dock,  constructed  at  a cost  of  about  $800,000.  It  is  350 
feet  by  105.  and  has  24  pumps,  worked  by  2 steam-engines. 
The  North  America,  the  first  ship  of-the-line  launched  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  was  built  on  Badgers  Island, 
in  this  harbor,  during  the  Revolution.  The  literarv  ad- 
vantages of  Portsmouth  are  highly  respectable.  The  Athe- 
naeum has  a well-selected  library  ot  about  10,000  volumes, 
and  a cabinet  of  curiosities.  'The  schools  are  numerous, 
and  w'ell  conducted.  One  daily  and  3 weekly  newsjiapers 
are  published  here.  Oneofthese.“New  Hampshire  Gaxeite,” 
is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  America,  having  been  first  issued 
in  1756.  The  forts  above  named  are  being  rebuilt,  and  a 
battery  has  been  erected  on  an  island  between  them, 

Portsmouth  has  less  commerce  naw  than  formerly,  though 
it  is  still  the  centre  of  an  important  trade,  botli  foreign  and 
coastwise.  The  shipping  of  the  port,  .Inne  30. 1854,  amount. -d 
to  an  aggregate  of  19,918  tons  legister-  d,  and  8920  tons  en- 
rolled and  licensed.  Of  the  latter,  5724  tons  were  emjdoyed 
in  the  coast  trade,  and  the  remainder  in  the  cod  and  macke- 
rel fisheries.  The  foreign  arrivals  for  the  year  were  39. 
tons,  3877,  of  which  1327  were  in  American  bottoms.  Tim 
clearances  for  foreign  ports  weie  33,  (tons,  41^  ) The  itu- 
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ports  amounted  to  $99,605 ; the  exports  to  $66,927  ; and  the 
duties  collected  to  about  $30,000.  During  the  same  year,  11 
vesseLs,  (9  of  them  ships,)  with  an  aggregate  burden  of 
11  912tous,  were  admeasured.  Some  of  the  finest-built  ships, 
both  for  the  mercantile  and  naval  service  have  been  built 
at  Portsmouth.  Among  them  is  the  Kearsarge. 

Wamilacturing  is  extensively  carried  on.  Among  the 
most  important  corporations  may  be  mentioned  the  Ports- 
niouth  Steam  Factory,  giving  employment  to  about  400 
hands,  who  produce  an  immense  quantity  of  spool-cotton, 
ind  the  Rockingham  Mills,  manufactui  ing  tape,  &c.  The 
leading  articles  of  manufacture  are  ropes,  spool-cotton, 
hosiery,  iron  castings,  shoes,  &c.  The  city  is  supplied  by 
means  of  pipes  with  excellent  water,  from  a fountidn  in  the 
suburb.  It  contains  1 national  bank,  and  4 other  banks. 
Portsmouth  has  a large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  rail- 
roads, navigation,  manufactures,  &c.,  in  other  places ; and 
though  it  has  suffered  in  former  years  from  disastrous  fires, 
and  has  been  compelled  to  reliiujuish  to  the  larger  cities 
some  of  its  former  extensive  trade,  still  it  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  wealth.  Pop.  in  1850,  9';39;  in  1860,  9335. 

PORTSMOUTH,  a post-township  in  Newport  county, 
Rhode  Island,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Newport.  Population 
204.8. 

PORTSMOUTH,  a post-township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  882. 

POKTS.MOUTH,  a seaport  and  important  naval  depot  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  capital  of  Norfolk  co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  left  bank  of  Elizabeth  River,  opposite  the  city  of 
Norfolk,  8 miles  from  Hampton  Roads,  and  160  miles  by 
water  S.E.  of  Richmond.  Uat.  36°  50'  N.,  Ion.  76°  19'  W. 
The  river,  which  is  about  half  a mile  wide,  forms  a safe  and 
excellent  harbor,  accessible  to  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  in 
which  several  ships  of  war  are  usually  lying  at  anchor.  The 
General  Government  has  at  Gosport,  a suburb  of  Ports- 
mouth. a large  and  costly  dry-dock,  which  is  capable  of  ad- 
mitting the  largest  ships.  More  than  1000  hands  are  some- 
times employed  in  the  construction  of  vessels  at  the  navy- 
yard.  Besides  the  United  States  naval  hospital  in  the 
vicinity,  a large  and  showy  building  of  stuccoed  brick, 
Portsmouth  contains  a court-house.  0 churches,  a branch 
of  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  and  the  Virginia  Literary,  Scientific, 
and  Military  Academy.  'I'he  town  is  situated  on  level 
ground  immediately  below  the  junction  of  the  South  and 
East  Branches  of  the  river.  The  streets  are  straight  and 
rectangular.  Portsmouth  is  the  terminus  of  the  Seaboard 
and  Roanoke  Railroad,  wliich,  with  connecting  lines,  opens 
a communication  with  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Since 
the  reconstruction  of  this  railroad  the  town  has  increased 
considerably  in  population  and  business.  Ferry-boats  ply 
constantly  from  Portsmouth  to  Norfolk,  and  a daily  line  of 
steamboats  communicate  with  Richmond.  Founded  in 
1752.  Population  9496. 

PORTSMOUTH,  a post-village  of  Carteret  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  S.  side  of  Ocracoke  Inlet,  about  65  miles  E.  of 
Newbern. 

POR'l'S. MOUTH,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Scioto 
co.,  Ohio,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  115  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  90 
miles  S.  of  Columbus.  It  stands  on  a plain  of  moderate 
extent,  partly  enclosed  by  hills.  Steamboats  ply  regularly 
between  this  town  and  Cincinnati  and  other  river  ports. 
Portsmouth  is  a place  of  considerable  activity  in  business, 
and  is  steadily  increasing  in  population  and  importance. 
'I'he  Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  terminates  here. 
The  village  contains  a court-house,  1 national  bank,  6 or  8 
churches  2 large  and  commodious  school-hou.ses,  with  about 
700  pui)ils,  2 iron-foundries,  1 nail-factory,  and  1 forge. 
Two  or  3 newspapers  are  issued  here.  Iron  ore,  stone  coal, 
and  fine  building  stone  are  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
in  1850,  4011 ; in  1860,  6268. 

PORTS.MOU'i’H,  a thriving  post-village  of  Bay  co.,  Mich- 
igan, on  the  right  bank  of  Saginaw  River,  6 miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  110  miles  N.N.W.  of  Detroit.  Large  quantities 
of  i)ine  lumber  ai’e  sawn  here  and  exported.  Pop.  169. 

PORTSAIOUTH,  a village  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  about  180  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

PORT^SOY,  a burgh  of  barony,  and  seaport  town  of  Scot- 
land. CO.  of  Banff,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  estuary  efthe  Durn, 
5 miles  E.  of  Cullen.  Pop.  in  1851,  2062.  It  has  a small  har- 
bor and  a brisk  trade, 

POR'i’  STANtLEY,  a posbvillageofCanada  West.  co.  of  Mid- 
dlesex, on  Lake  Erie,  26  miles  from  London,  and  157  miles 
from  Toronto.  It  contains  stores,  hotels,  factories,  and  mills. 

PORT  STEPHENS,  (stee'vens.)  a harbor  of  New  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Gloucester,  18  miles  N.E.of  Port  Hunter,  Lat. 
of  Baroinee  Point,  32°  40'  7"  S.,  Ion.  152°  4'  2"  E.  1 1 extends 

miles  Inland;  breadth.  5 miles.  It  receives  the  Karuub 
River,  and  on  its  N.  bank  is  Carrington. 

PORT  STEW'ART,  a maritime  town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
CO,  cf  Londonderry,  4 miles  N.N.W,  of  Coleraine.  Pop.  600. 

POR'i'-SUR-SAONE,  poR  siiR  s6n.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Haute-Sa6ne,  on  the  Saffne,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Ve- 
flOuL  Pop,  in  1852,  2977. 
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PORT  TOB  AC'CO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Charles  co.,  Ma 
ryland,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a bay  which  sets  up  from 
the  Potomac  River,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Washington.  I*, 
contains  a court-house,  jail,  and  a newspaper  office. 

PORT  'i'OWN'SEND,  a thriving  settlement,  capital  of  .Jef- 
ferson CO.,  Washington  'I'erritory.  on  Puget's  Sound.  It  has 
a post-office  of  its  own  name.  Pop.  264. 

POR'l’UDAL,  poR'too-diP.  a maritime  village  of  West 
Africa,  in  Senegambia.  on  the  Atlantic.  35  miles  S.E.  of  Cape 
Verd.  It  exports  hides,  ivory,  and  gold-dust. 

PORTUGAL,  por^tu-gal.  (Port,  and  Sp.  proh.  poR-too-gSP, 
Ger.  pron.  poR'too-gdl':  Fr.  pron.  poR'lu'g^P;  anc.  Lusiltj/- 
nia,)  a kingdom  in  the  S.W.  of  Europe,  forming  the  W. 
part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and 
N.  by  Spain,  and  on  the  VV.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  between 
lat.  36°  55'  and  42°  7'  N..  and  Ion.  6°  15'  and  9°  30'  W. 
Its  shape  is  nearly  a parjillelogram.  Greatest  length,  from 
N.  to  S.,  345  miles;  greatest  breadth,  140  miles.  'The  coast- 
line has  an  extent  of  about  500  miles ; it  is  but  little  broken, 
and  does  not  present  a single  bay  of  great  magnitude.  At 
Cabo  da  Roca,  the  westernmost  point  of  the  peninsula,  it 
becomes  somewhat  irregular,  and  forms  two  bays  by  the  in- 
terjection of  the  remarkable  promontory  which  terminates 
in  V ape  Espichel.  It  is  occasionally  bold,  and  rises  to  a great 
height,  particularly  at  Cabo  da  Roca.  where  it  pi-esents  a 
range  of  giddy  cliff's ; f)ut  for  the  far  greater  part  it  is  low  and 
marshy,  and  in  many  places  lined  by  sands  and  reefs,  which 
make  the  navigation  dangerous.  The  number  of  harbors, 
large  and  small,  exceeds  20,  but  the  only  ones  of  iinpoi-tance 
are  those  of  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Setubal,  Faro,  Figueira,  Aveiro, 
and  Viana. 

PJiysical  Features. — The  physical  geography  of  Portugal 
resembles  that  of  Spain.  'The  interior  is  generally  moun- 
tainous. a number  of  ranges  stretching  across  the  country, 
either  in  W.,  S.W.,  or  S.S.M'.  directions,  forming  a succes- 
sion of  independent  river  basins,  while  their  ramifications, 
penetrating  in  all  directions,  form  the  water  sheds  of  numer- 
ous subsidiary  streams,  and  enclose  many  wild  and  be.auti- 
ful  valleys.  'The  loftiest  range  is  the  Serra  d’Estrella.  a 
continuation  of  the  central  chain  which  stretches  across 
Spain  between  Old  and  New  Castile,  and  between  Leon  and 
Estremadura.  Near  the  town  ofGuarda  it  forks,  one  branch 
proceeding  N.  and  another  S.E.,  while  the  main  chain  attains 
its  culminating  point  of  7524  feet,  about  5 miles  W.  of  the 
town  of  Covilhao,  and  is  there  continued  in  a S.S.AV.  direc- 
tion to  its  termination  in  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Cabo  da  Roca. 
Nearly  parallel  to  this  chain,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it 
on  the  N.,  is  the  Serra  de  Alcoba.  and  on  the  S.  the  Sei-ra  Mo- 
radal.  In  the  N.W..  a branch  of  the  Spanish  Sierra  .Mamed, 
taking  the  name  of  Penagache,  enters  Portugal,  and  attains 
oneofthe  loftiest  heights  of  the  kingdom  in  MountGavieira. 
At  the  opposite  extremity,  the  Serra  .Monebique.  stretching 
across  the  country  at  a short  distance  from  the  S.  shore, 
attains,  at  its  W.  extremity  in  Mount  Foia.  the  height  of 
4050  feet.  Owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  surface,  the 
plains  are  few  in  number,  and  of  limited  extent,  but  there 
are  many  valleys,  equally  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
fertility.  The  principal  plains  are  those  of  Almeida  and  the 
'Terra  de  Braganza;  the  f)rmer  in  the  province  of  Beira 
Alta,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  'Tras  os  Montes.  The  chief 
valleys  are  those  of  Chaves,  Villarica,  and  Besteiros. 

Geology. — Granite  generally  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
mountains,  overlaid  in  the  N.  by  micaceou.s  schist,  and 
other  primitive  rocks.  In  the  S.,  particularly  in  the  Serra 
Monchique,  primitive  limestone  is  very  abundant.  Vol- 
canic formations  are  very  apparent  in  the  Serra  de  Caldei- 
rao,  formerly  a continuation  of  that  of  Monchique.  'The 
mineralogical  treasures  seem  more  remarkable  for  their 
variety  than  for  their  value,  though  some  are  worked  to  ad- 
vantage. 'They  include  argentiferous  lead,  iron,  copper,  co- 
balt, bismuth,  antimony,  fine  marble,  slate,  .salt,  saltpetre, 
lithographic  stones,  millstones,  and  porcelain-earth.  Some 
gold  also  is  washed  from  the  sands  of  the  Douro.  Mondego, 
and  other  streams,  and  in  .several  serras.  particularly  those 
of  Estrella  and  Gerez;  and  many  valuable  pebbles  and  rock- 
crystals  are  found  in  different  places. 

Rivers. — No  rivers  of  importance  take  their  rise  in  Portu- 
gal. and  yet  few  countries,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  are 
better  supplied  with  large  and  navigable  streams,  the  Minho 
in  the  N.  foi  mlng.  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  bound- 
ary between  Portugal  and  Spain ; the  Douro,  first  skirting 
the  E.  frontier  in  a S.W.  direction,  and  then  pursuing  its 
course  W.  to  the  ocean  at  Oporto ; the  'Tagus,  flowing  in  a 
general  S.W.  direction,  and  Guadiana,  all  enter  the  country 
from  Spain.  The  latter  river,  in  the  lower  part  of  Its  course, 
flows  nearly  S.,  and  for  some  distance  from  its  mouth  foi  ms 
the  boundary  between  Portugal  and  .Spain.  'The  Vouga, 
Mondego.  and  Sado  have  their  course  wholly  in  Portugal 
Numerous  small  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  surface  and 
embosomed  in  the  mountains. 

Climate. — 'The  climate  is  greatly  modified  by  the  proximity 
of  the  sea  and  the  height  of  the  mountains,  the  former  tem- 
pering the  excessive  heat  of  summer  by  refreshing  breezes, 
and  the  latter  making  the  winter  more  rigorous  than  is 
usual  in  countries  under  the  same  latitude.  In  general, 
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however,  the  winter  is  short  and  mild,  and  in  some  places 
never  completely  interrupts  the  course  of  vey:etation.  Here 
the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a double  spring.  Early 
in  February,  the  vegetation  is  in  full  vigor:  the  plants  shoot 
forth,  rapidly  attain  maturity,  and  if  not  harvested,  wither 
away.  During  the  month  of  July  the  heat  is  often  extreme, 
and  rain  seldom  falling,  the  whole  country,  particularly 
along  the  coast,  assumes  a very  parched  appearance.  The 
drought  generally  continues  throughout  August,  and  far 
into  September;  but  at  last  the  sky,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously serene,  becomes  overcast,  and  copious  showers  de- 
scend. The  second  spring  now  begins,  and  the  fielj.s  again 
become  covered  with  Howers  and  verdure.  Winter  usually 
sets  iu  about  the  end  of  November.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  the  loftier  summits  obtain  a covering  of  snow,  and 
retain  it  for  a greater  or  less  period,  according  to  their  alti- 
tude; but  in  all  the  country  S.  of  the  Douro.  and  at  a mode- 
rate elevation,  snow  geuei'ally  melts  within  a month.  The 
climate,  in  general  healthy,  is  especially  so  in  the  elevated 
coast  regions,  and  on  the  plateaus  of  the  interior ; the  ex- 
ceptions are  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  marshes,  and  parts  of 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus  and  Jloudego.  INle.in  temperature 
of  the  year  at  Coimbra,  62°;  Lisbon.  bl°-3  Fahrenheit.  From 
October  to  April  deluges  of  rain  continue  to  fall,  and  violent 
hurricanes  and  thunderstorms  are  not  unfrequent.  At  this 
season,  too,  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt,  par- 
ticulaiTy  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  meti’opolis.  where  the  dis- 
asters occasioned  iu  1751,  were  fearful  almost  beyond  de- 
scription. 

Vfge.tation,  Agriculture,  d-c. — There  are  few  countries  pos- 
sessing a more  varied  Flora  than  Portugal.  The  uuujber 
of  species  is  estimated  to  exceed  4000.  .^:any  of  the  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  fine  forests,  among  which  both  the 
oi’dinary  species,  the  oak,  or  (Juercus  rohur.  and  the  cork- 
tree, or  Quercus  saber,  is  conspicuous.  In  the  central  pro- 
vinces, at  a moderate  elevation,  magnificent  chestnut  trees 
abound;  and  in  the  S.,  both  the  date  and  the  American  aloe 
thrive  well.  Fruits  of  excellent  quality  aie  common  in  every 
quarter,  though  it  is  only  in  the  warmer  and  better-shel- 
tered districts  that  the  orange,  lemon,  and  olive  are  culti- 
vated with  success  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  mulberry  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  yields  a considerable 
quantity  of  excellent  silk.  But  the  most  important  branch 
of  industry  is  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  well-known 
port  wines,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  watered  by  the  up- 
per Douro,  forms  the  staple  export.  The  olive  thrives,  but 
the  oil  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  But  agriculture,  properly 
so  called,  is  at  a very  low  ebb,  and  Poi  tugal  fails,  in  ordinary 
years,  to  raise  cereals  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  its  own 
consumption.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  tlax.  and  hemp  are  cul- 
tivated, in  the  elevated  tracts,  and  rice  in  the  lowlands. 
Among  dome.stic  animals,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  mule, 
of  which  very  supeiior  breeds  have  long  been  pos.scssed,  and 
are  carefully  preserved.  Sheep,  goats,  ai  d hogs  are  very 
numerous,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  improvement. 
Horned  cattle  are  few,  and  of  a very  inferior  description. 
Game  is  not  abundant,  and  the  fisheries  on  the  coast,  though 
naturally  productive,  and  at  one  time  carried  on  to  a great 
extent,  have  fallen  off  so  much  that  the  greater  quantity  of 
the  fish  used  is  obtained  by  importation. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  Portugal  employ  only 
a few  large  establishments  ; but  almost  every  family  supplies 
itself  with  the  articles  of  primary  necessity.  Among  the 
manufactures  produced  to  .some  extent  for  sale  may  be  men- 
tioned armor  at  Lisbon,  woollen  cloth  and  other  woollen  stuffs 
at  Portalegre,  Covilhao,  and  Fundao;  porcelain  at  Vista  Ale- 
gre; delft  and  ordinaiy  earthenware  at  Ifisbon,  Oporto,  Co- 
imbra. Beja.  Estremoz,  &c.:  prints  and  lace  at  Lisbon  and 
Oporto;  cotton  twist  at  Thomar;  silks  at  Braganza,  Chacim, 
Oporto,  Ac.;  copper  and  tin  ware  at  Lisbon  and  other  places; 
corks,  ribands,  embroidery,  hats,  confectionary,  fine  soap, 
jew'elry,  and  the  cutting  of  precious  stones,  glass,  paper, 
wicker-work,  and  tobacco.  Ship-building  also  is  well  under- 
stood, and  a large  number  of  vessels  are  consti  ucted  at  Lis- 
bon, Figueira,  (iporto,  and  Villa  do  Conde. 

Commerce. — The  length  of  .sea-coast,  with  the  harbors 
found  upon  it,  and  the  navigable  rivers,  furnish  great  facili- 
ties for  commerce;  but  all  the  other  means  of  internal  com- 
munication are  very  defective.  The  trade  has  suffered  much 
by  the  lo.ss  of  Bi’azil.  but  it  still  continues  to  be  of  consider- 
able importance.  'J’he  principal  exports  are  wine,  brandy, 
vinegar,  salt,  oil,  pork,  fruit,  particularly  chestnuts,  wal- 
nuts. almonds,  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons;  silk,  wool, cork, 
sumach,  kermes,  leeches,  bones,  glass,  and  porcelain.  The 
piincipa.*  imports  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  maize,  foreign 
timber,  salt  provisions,  particularly  cod:  colonial  produce, 
woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  tissues,  iron,  steel,  and  vari- 
ous other  mehils;  coal,  tar,  and  pitch,  dyes  and  drugs. 

'I'he  annexed  table  exhibits  the  total  value  of  imports  and 
exports  for  the  years  1843,  1848,  and  1851 ; — 

Yeari.  Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

184.3 $!:t.<i82.778 $9,8U.S.39 $r2.794.fil7 

1848 12,006, »08 12,582.249 24,588.657 

1851 14,276,92:1 11,879,592 26,156,515 

The  following  exhibits  the  principal  countries  with  which 
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Portugal  has  commercial  relations,  the  value  cf  the  trade 
with  each  in  1851,  and  value  of  imports  from  each  re-ex- 
ported : — 


Countries. 

Imported.  ! 

Exported. 

Re-exp'd. 

Africa 

$160,592 

$213,578 

$,5,5S7 

Asia 

.3.>2,290 

12,222 

26 

2,046,249 

1,877,273 

563,198 

France 

667.000 

344,500 

lOO.OoO 

Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies 

9,755,084 

4,422.698 

704,493 

Hamburg 

174,745 

•216,296 

50.9;':! 

Netherlands 

144,958 

111.993 

26,072 

Russia 

461,066 

255,649 

12,017 

Spain 

306,754 

908,511 

239  462 

Sweden  and  Norway 

340,8.3 

107,36-4 

:350 

United  States 

404,637 

662,292 

157,716 

The  principal  commercial  ports  aie  Lisbon,  (the  capital.) 
Oporto.  Setubal,  Faro,  Figueira,  and  Viana.  The  exports  to 
the  United  States  in  1854,  amounted  in  value  to  $260,203, 
and  the  imports  from  the  same  country  to  $111,155.  No 
rail  ways  have  as  yet  been  constructed  in  Portugal;  sevei'al 
j have  been  proposed,  one  to  extend  from  Lisbon  to  a point 
j between  Campo  Grande  and  Benifica.  thence  by  the  coast  as 
I far  as  Cascaes.  taking  in  the  small  .sea-bathing  towns.  An- 
[ other  proposal  is  to  continue  this  line  N.  by  Coimbra  to 
Oporto,  and  thence  by  Braganza  to  8pain.  It  is  al.«n  pro- 
posed to  construct  a railway  from  Lisbon  through  Alemtejo 
by  Evora  to  Elvas  and  Badajos. 

Divisions.  Colonies,  Population,  dc. — Portugal  is  divided 
into  8 province.s,  subdivided  into  17  di.stricts,  the  names, 
area,  and  population  of  which,  together  with  the  uanies, 
anal,  and  population  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  subjoined  table; — 


Area  and  Population  of  Portugal,  including  its  Foreign  Pos- 
sessions, 1 850. 


Provinces. 

Districts. 

No.  of 

Comar- 

cas. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population 
iu  1850. 

Euroce. 

( 

Evora 

4 

2,612 

83,286 

Alemtejo ■< 

Portalegre 

4 

2,398 

80.212 

( 

Beja 

5 

5,014 

121.:333 

Algarve 

Fai'o 

5 

2,1.)1 

141,027 

Beira-Alta 

Vj.seu 

10 

1,-91 

298,917 

Beira-Baixa.. ..  j 

Gastello  Branco . 
Gnarda 

5 

8 

2,474 

2,1.8 

1:38,867 

193,632 

f 

Aveiro 

8 

1.458 

242,991  j 

Douro < 

Coimbra 

8 

1.3  6 

256,798 

1 

Oporto 

10 

1,088 

368,913  1 

( 

Reiria 

5 

1.315 

1:38.418  , 

Estremadura...-; 

Lisbon 

17 

3,622 

455.217 

1 

Sautarem 

6 

2,319 

1.54,8:30 

Minho j 

Braga 

8 

1,088 

299,640  1 

5 

956 

2,:i84 

1,644 

Tras-os-Moutos.  | 

Braganza 

Villa  Real 

6 

7 

125!4:37 

183,894 

Total 

121 

35,268 

3,471,203 

Colonies. 

Madeira  .and  Azores. 

Madeira  and  Por- 

/ Funchal 

2 

336 

108,464 

to  Siiulo 

c 

» 

East  District  of 

1 

Pont  a Delgada 
Central  Azores, 

3 

408 

97,330 

Azores 

Aiigra  do  He- 

1 

roi.smo 

3 

408 

69,;387 

IVc-stern  District 

1. 

of  Horta 

3 

.336 

68,391 

11 

1,488 

343,572 

Africa. 

Cape  Verd  Islands 

2 

1 ,6.56 

86.610 

Guinea,  Bissao,  tic 

36,000 

6.783 

Islands  of  St.  Thomas,  Principe,  &c. 

1 

456 

14„580 

Angola  Benguela, 

and  dependencies 

2 

204,000 

589,127 

Mozambique,  aud  depeudeucies 

1 

288,000 

300,000 

6 

530,112 

997,13.J 

Asia. 

India — Goa,  Biirdez,  and  Salsette... 

3 

1,452 

248.21? 

New  Acqu 
Daman... 

i.sition.s 

115,571 

33,9.-)0 

10,8.511 

‘i 

1 

*84 

Din 

12 

5 

1,548 

408.540 

Oceanica  and  China. 

Macao 

1 

12 

29.587 
] 910.412 

Timor.  Solor.  Midorn.  fii.a 

27,504 

1 

27.516 

• 947.999  ) 

Summary. 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Pop.  in  1841. 

Pop  inlSoO.j 

European  Continent 

Azores 

85.268 

1,488 

5.30.112 

29,064 

Ml^^ 

3:30.,500 

786.610 

605,030 

3,471.-03  I 
343.572  1 
997,1:30  1 
l)iS6,545  ! 

Asia  aua  uceau  ca 

j 

Total 

595,932 

5,134,640 

3,168,450  1 

POR 

Chvemmmt,  Fdigion,  <£c. — The  soveniment  is  an  heredi- 
tary constitutional  monarchy.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  jointly  in  the  sovereign,  and  an  upper  and  a kwer 
chamber;  both  chambers  are  elective;  they  meet  and  dis- 
solve at  regular  periods  without  the  intervention  of  the 
crown  ; aud  when  both  are  agreed  as  to  any  particular  mea- 
sure or  enactment,  are  not  subject  to  its  veto.  Judgment  is 
administered  by  a great  number  of  inferior  judges,  whose 
decisions  are  sulyect  to  revision  in  17  district  courts.  A 
court  of  appeal,  with  extensive  juiisdiction,  sits  at  Oporto; 
and  a supreme  court,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  king- 
dom. at  Lisbon.  The  established  religion  is  the  Homan  Ca- 
tholic, which  is  completely  in  the  ascendant,  Protestantism 
being  almost  unknown.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  are  adminis- 
tered by  a patriarch  at  Lisbon,  2 archbishops  at  Braga  and 
Evora,  aud  14  bishops.  The  inquisition  was  abolished  in 
1821,  and  its  enormous  revenues  applied  to  the  state. 

Education  in  Portugal  is  in  a very  low  state.  There  are 
about  1200  elementary  schools,  a normal  seminaiy,  .".oO 
classical  schools,  27  lyceums,  1 university  at  Coimbra,  with 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  phi- 
losophy. several  schools  of  medicine,  polytechnic  and  naval 
academies,  military  schools,  schools  of  mines,  of  architec- 
ture. painting,  design,  &c. 

The  language  of  the  Portuguese  may  be  regarded  as  a dia- 
lect of  Latin,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  Spanish.  Its  powers 
have  not  been  much  tested,  but  in  the  Ludad  of  Camoens  it 
has  proved  itself  not  unequal  to  epic  poetry  of  a high  order. 

Amu/,  Nava,  and  R^A-enue.. — The  peace  establishment  in 
1853  amounted  to  25.fi42  men.  and  2926  hor.ses,  which  in  time 
of  war  might  be  increased  to  49.9.54  men.  The  colonial  army 
comprised  8522  men,  with  a reserve  of  20,977.  By  act  of 
April  15,  1854,  the  standing  army  of  Portugal,  exclusive  of 
officers,  was  fixed  at  24,000  men.  with  a reserve  of  13,767 
men.  The  navy  consists  of  one  ship-of-the-line,  carrying  80 
guns,  1 frigate  with  50  guns,  6 corvettes  with  18  guns  each, 
and  38  other  vessels,  carrying  in  all  190  guns.  Total  number 
of  ves.sels,  46;  guns,  428.  In  the  budget  for  1855,  the  re- 
venue was  estimated  at  $14,186,829,  $2,982,944  being  from 
direct,  aud  $6,951,842  from  indirect  taxes,  and  $836,037  from 
the  colonies:  and  the  expenditures  at  ,$14,286,928.  Of  the 
latter  .$3,016,795  was  for  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
$3,185,526  for  the  war  department,  $017,645  for  the  navy, 
and  $1,277,594  for  public  works.  The  public  debt.  July  .30, 
1853,  amounted  to  $88,071,047.  of  which  $40,217,401  was  due 
to  subjects  of  Portugal,  and  $47,850,646  to  foreigners. 

Ihslori/. — Portugal  forms  the  far  larger  part  of  the  ancient 
province  of  liusitania,  said  to  have  been  .so  called  from  the 
Luzi.  an  indigenous  tribe  who  dwelt  between  the  Tagus 
and  the  Douro.  Phoenician  and  Grecian  colonies  appear  to 
have  been  planted  on  its  coasts  at  a very  early  poi-iod.  and 
the  Carthagenians  .subse(iuently  formed  several  establish- 
ments. About  200  a.  c.  the  Homans  became  sole  masters, 
and  continued  in  possession  for  nearly  six  centuries,  during 
which  they  completely  changed  the  habits  of  the  natives, 
introduced  their  own  language,  and  executed  numerous 
works,  the  ruins  of  many  of  which  still  remain.  In  the 
fifth  century  the  Suevi,  Vandals,  and  Visigoths  became  pos- 
sessors. In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  Portugal 
shared  the  fate  of  .Spiiin,  and  was  overrun  by  the  IMoors. 
The  former  inhabitauts,  descendants  of  the  northern  in- 
vaders. retired  to  the  more  inaccessible  districts,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  independence.  After  a long 
struggle,  during  which  many  battles  were  fought,  and  many 
.llusirious  deeds  achieved,  they  regained  the  ascendant,  and 
the  Portugue.se  monarchy  was  formally  established  by  the 
Cortes  at  Lamego  in  114.3.  In  1385  a new  dynasty  was 
^bunded  under  John  I.  With  him  commenced  the  long 
reries  of  maritime  discoveries,  which  ultimately  placed  Por- 
tvigal  at  the  head  of  a great  colonial  empire.  lie  personal  ly 
undertook  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  made  a 
conquest  of  Ceuta  and  part  of  the  adjoining  country.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise  thus  excited  became  a kind  of  national 
passion,  and  the  expeditions  fitted  out  were  crowned  with 
brilliant  .success.  In  1418,  Madeira  was  discovered  ; in  14.32. 
the  Azores:  and  in  1486.  after  a succession  of  adventurers 
had  explored  the  greater  part  of  the  \V.  coast  of  Africa,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  beheld  by  Bartholomew  Diaz.  Vasco 
le  Gama,  following  in  the  same  track,  was  still  more  suc- 
cessful. In  1497  he  doubled  the  cape,  and  continuing  his 
X'urse  E.,  reached  the  shores  of  .Malabar.  A still  more  for- 
tunate discovery  was  made  in  1500  by  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral, 
Dr  Cabreiia,  who,  while  bent  on  a different  course,  was 
driven  by  a storm  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  thus  led  to  the 
formation  of  a .settlement,  which  has  since  grown  up  to  be 
an  independent  empire.  After  these  discoverie.s,  and  the 
treasures  obtained  from  them,  had  raised  1‘ortugal  to  the 
highest  pih-h  of  prosperity,  a disputed  succession  brought 
it  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  subjected  it  to  the  thraldom  of 
a hated  foreign  yoke  under  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain.  This 
nsurpation.  after  lasting  for  60  years,  was  termined  in  1640, 
by  a general  rising,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  who, 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  ascended  the  throne  un- 
der the  name  of  John  IV.  On  the  invasion  of  the  French 
in  1807,  the  royal  family  went  to  Brazil.  From  1827  to 
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1833,  the  throne  was  usuriied  by  Dan  Miguel;  in  1836  sever 
changes  were  introduced,  and  the  existing  constitution  wa* 
established.  The  erection  of  Brazil  into  an  independent 
empire,  in  1826,  robbed  Portugal  of  the  richest  jewel  of  hei 
crown,  leaving  her  scarcely  a show  of  her  former  colonial 

greatne.ss. Adj.  and  inhab.  Portuouksk  ; (Port.  Porto- 

GUEZ,  poR-too'g,^s/;  8p.  Portugues,  poR-too-ghfs':  Fr.  PoR- 
TUG.\is.  poR'tii'g.-k;  Ger.  Portugiesisch,  poR-too-ghee'zish.) 

POLTUG ALETE,  poR-too-gd-l.A't.'i,  a town  and  river-port 
of  Spain,  province  of  Bi.scay.  7 miles  N.N.AV.  of  Bilbao,  on 
the  Nerva,  near  its  entrance  into  the  IMediterranean. 
Pop.  1200.  It  has  several  batteiies  for  the  dcffence  of  the 
port,  which  belongs  to  Bilbao,  sea-borne  ves.sels  not  being 
able  to  go  higher  up  the  river. 

POHTUGUESA.  poR-too-g.V.sA.  a river  of  South  America, 
in  Venezuela,  after  a S.S.E.  course  of  at  least  200  miles, 
joins  the  Apure  at  San  Fernando.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Cojeda.  Guanarito,  and  Guanaparo. 

POHTUM^NA.  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught, 
CO.  of  Galway.  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Loughrea.  Pop.  1643.  Im- 
mediately S.  of  the  town  is  the  noble  demense  of  Portumna 
Castle,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde. 

POUT  U'MON,  a po.st-offire  ofButler  co.,  Ohio. 

POHTUS  AUGUSTI.  See  Fiumicino. 

PORTUS  BRUNDULUS.  See  Brondolo,  Porto  m. 

POHTUS  DOMITIANUS.  See  Porto  San  Stef.ano. 

POHTUS  ET  FANUM  VENERIS.  See  Port  Venpres. 

POHTUS  LIBURNI,  or  POHTUS  IIEHCULIS  LIBUHNI. 
See  Leghorn. 

POHTUS  LONGUS.  See  Porto  Longone. 

POHTUS  MONtECI  or  POHTUS  IIEHCULIS  MONtECI. 

PORT  VALAIS,  poR  vd'kV.  (anc.  a vil- 

lage of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Valais,  on  a flat  formed  by  de- 
posits of  the  Rhone.  I5  miles  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
though  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  stood  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake.  Near  it  the  Helvetians,  under  Divico,  defeated 
the  Homan  forces  under  Lucius  Cassius,  b.  c.  107. 

PORT  VENDHES,  poR  vfiNd’r.  (anc.  Por'tmet  Fu'vvm  Virde 
ris.)  a seaport  toAvn  of  France,  department  of  Pyrenees 
Orientales.  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  a harbor  formed  by 
a projecting  tongue  of  laud,  17  n)iles  S.E.  of  Perpignan. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2025.  Its  port,  protected  by  .several  forts  and 
redoubts  on  adjacent  heights,  is  deep  enough  for  frigates, 
and  the  only  place  between  Marseilles  and  Spain  adapted  for 
a harbor  of  refuge. 

POR'UVILLE,  a post-township  forming  the  S.E. extremity 
of  Cattaraugus  co..  New  York.  Pop.  1625. 

PORT  WASIFINGTON,  a small  village  of  Washington  co., 
Mississippi. 

PORT  WASHINGTON,  a thriving  po.st-village  of  Tusca- 
rawas CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Tuscarawas  River,  and  on  the  Ohio 
Canal.  90  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

PORT  WASHINGTON  or  OZAU'KEE.  capital  of  Ozaukee 
co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  ^Michigan,  31  miles 
N.  of  Milwaukee,  and  90  miles  E.N.E.  of  Madison.  The 
name  of  the  post-office  is  Ozaukee.  The  produce  of  the 
county  is  mostly  shipped  here  in  steamboats.  The  village 
contains  2 newspaper  offices,  1 bank,  3 churches,  3 mills,  4 
wheelwright  shops,  1 iron-foundry,  2 breweries,  and  about 
10  stores.  Population  in  1846,  50;  in  1850,  756;  and  in 
1860,  2565. 

PORT  WIL'LTAM,  a thriving  village  and  seaport  of  Scot- 
land, CO.,  and  9 miles  S.W.  of  Wigtown,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Luce  Bay.  Pop.  6.34. 

port' WIL'LIAM,  a po.st-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  9 
miles  N.  of  Wilmington.  Pop.  212. 

PORT  WILLIAM,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri, 
45  miles  W by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

POSADAS,  po-sd^D^s,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  19 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Cordova,  on  the  Guadabiuiver.  Pop.  3736. 

POSCANTE,  pos-k^iPhl,  a vill.age  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Bergamo,  3 miles  E.  of  Zogno.  Pop.  1300. 

POSCHEGA  or  POSCEGA.  See  Posega. 

POSCHEGON.  po-.sheh-gon'.  written  also  POSCIIEKHON 
and  POSCIIECHONJE.  a town  of  Ru.ssia.  government,  and 
69  miles  N.W.  of  Yaroslav.  Pop.  3030.  It  has  extensive  salt 
magazine.s. 

POSCIII.AVO,  pos-ke-3'vo,  (Ger.  PuncMav,  pooshffiiv.)  a 
small  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  ofGrison.s,  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Alps,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Bormio.  in  the  Valtelhn.i. 

POSCHIAVO,  Lake  of.  Switzerland,  immediately  S.E.  of 
the  above  town,  is  3 miles  long,  and  1^  miles  broad. 

POSEGA  or  PGSCHEGA.po-shil'gd.  written  also  POX  EGA, 
a town  of  Austria,  .^lavonia.  capital  of  a county,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Orlyava.  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Neu-Gradiska. 
It  was  taken  from  the  Turks  in  1787.  Pop.  68.50. 

POSEN,  po'zen,  or  POZNAN,  pozbiln,  (L.  Pndna.)  a lov 
tified  city  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  I>osen, 
on  the  Warta,  at  termination  of  the  railway  from  Stettin, 
100  miles  E.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Pop.  48.879,  exclu.sive 
of  7353  military.  It  is  walled  and  entered  by  4 gates,  and 
has  a citadel  on  an  adjacent  height.  It  has  a cathedral.  23 
Roman  Catholic,  and  2 Protestant  churches,  and  mann•fa«^ 
tures  of  tobacce  and  leather.  Posen  was  the  capital  of  an- 
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oient  Poland  In  1807  it  was  the  capital  of  a department  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw. 

I'OSKN.  Guaxd  Duchy  of,  (L.  Poxnahiia.)  a provinre  of 
Prussia,  included  in  what  is  termed  I’russian  Poland,  and 
lying  mostly  between  lat.  51°  30'  and  53°  30'  N..  and  Ion.  15° 
30'  and  19°  E.,  having  E.  llussian  Poland,  and  N.  Prussia. 
Area,  12.248  square  miles.  Pop.  (mostly  I’oles)  1,352,014,  of 
whom  two-thirds  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  rest  Protest- 
ants and  .lews.  It  comprises  the  two  governments  of  Posen 
au<l  Hromberg. 

POSEY,  poizee.  a county  in  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Indiana, 
contains  390  square  miles.  The  Ohio  River  bounds  it  on 
the  S..  and  the  Wabash  on  the  W.  The  surface  is  mostly 
undulating,  excepting  the  broad  and  extensive  bottom-lands, 
which  are  subject  to  annual  inundation,  and  are  extremely 
fsrtile.  Coal  is  abundant.  'Phe  timber  lands  occupy  aljout 
three-fifths  of  the  surface,  A plank-road.  16  miles  long,  ex- 
tends from  New  Harmony  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  county 
Beat.  Organized  in  1814,  and  named  in  honor  of  General 
Thomas  Posey,  Governor  of  Indiana  'Territory.  Pop.  16,167. 

POSEY,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Kentucky. 

POSEY,  a township  of  Clay  co.,  Imliaiia.  Pop.  1721. 

POSEY,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana. 

POSEY,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1080. 

POSEY,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Iinliana.  Pop.  941. 

POSEY,  a township  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1483. 

l'OSEY,a  township  of  Switzerland  co.,  Indiana  Pop.  2087. 

POS  EY,  a township  of  AV.a.shington  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1301. 

rOSEYVlELE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Posey  co.,  In- 
diana., about  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mount  Vernon.  It  has 
several  stores. 

POSIDONIA.  See  Pksto 

POSl  LIPPO.  po-se-lip'po.  (anc.  Pansili/pum,)  a hill  of  South 
Italy,  immediately  adjoining  the  city  of  Naples,  on  the 
and  through  which  a tunnel,  the  ‘-Grotto  of  Posilippo.”  2316 
feet  in  length,  22  feet  in  breadth,  and  89  feet  in  height,  and 
of  very  remote  antiquity,  forms  a part  of  the  road  from 
Naples  to  Po/.zuoli. 

POSf  LING  FORD,  a parLsh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

POSONlOr  or  POSONY.  See  Pke-shuro. 

]*OSS.\CiNO.  pos-sintyo,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  23 
miles  N.W.  of  Treviso.  Pop.  2.560.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Canova.  and  has  a temple  in  imitation  of  the  Parthenon, 
jontaining  models  of  his  works. 

POSSES.SGO.N,  a bold,  cliffy  headland  of  South  America, 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  about  360  feet 
above  the  sea.  Lat  52°  17'  S..  Ion.  68°  56'  30"  W. 

P0.SSESS10N,  a bay  of  South  America,  ne.ar  the  above, 
with  good  anchorage,  curves  into  the  N..  round  the  cape, 
and  extends  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  First  Narrow. 

POSSNECK,  (Possneck.)  pos^n^k.  a walled  town  of  Central 
Germany,  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  principality,  and  11  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Saalfeld,  on  an  affiuent  of  the  Oria.  Pop.  3668. 

PO.‘‘!T-of-AKK.\NSAS.  See  Ark.wsas  Po.st. 

POS'T  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Chemung  co..  New  Y’ork. 

POSTELBERG,  pos'tel-b^RG',  a town  of  Bohemia.  8 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Saatz.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eger.  Pop.  988. 

POSTTGLIONE,  pos-teel-yo'n.-i.  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Principato  Citra,  27  miles  S.E.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  3700.  It 
has  an  old  castle. 

POS'f'LlNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

POST  Ml  LL  VI  l^LAGE.  a post-village.  Orange  co.,  Vermont, 

POST  OAK,  a po.st-office  of  Iredell  co..  North  Carolina. 

POST  OAK,  a post-office  of  Yallobusha  co..  Mis.sissippi. 

POST  OAK,  a po.st-township  of  Johnson  co.,  Missouri. 
Pop.  1622. 

POST  O.AK.  a small  post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Missouri, 
about  55  miles  S.E.  of  Independence. 

POST  OAK.  a post-office  of  Bexar  co..  Texas. 

POST  OAK  SPKINGS,  a post-office,  Roane  co.,  Tennessee. 

POSTOINA,  pns-toi'ni.  a market-town  of  Austria,  in  Il- 
lyria. near  .Adelsberg,  on  the  Poik.  Pop.  1356. 

POSTtVILLE,  a post-village  of  Herkimer  co.,  New  York, 
20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Utica. 

POS'TVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Illinois, 
about  30  miles  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

POSTVILIiE,  a post-village  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa,  105 
miles  N.  of  Iowa  City. 

POS'T'WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

POSZ.VECK.  po.ss'n5k,  a town  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  district 
of  Saalfeld.  Pop.  .3668. 

PO'TA'TO  CREEK,  of  Upson  co.,  Georgia,  flows  S.W.  into 
Flint  Biver. 

POTATO  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Ashe  co..  North  Carolina. 

POTAWATAMIE  or  POTTAWATTOMIE,  pot'ta-wSt'to- 
me.  a county  In  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Ne- 
braska 'Territory,  has  an  area  of  7(X)  square  miles.  The  Mi.s- 
BOiiri  Biver.  navigable  by  steamboats,  forms  the  Ixtundary 
on  the  W.;  the  West  Branch  of  Nishnabatona  Biver  flows 
through  the  E.  part,  and  Boyer  Biver  through  the  N.W.  part. 
The  surface  is  diversified  with  fine  scenery,  and  presents  a 
fair  proportion  of  prairie  and  timber.  'The  soil  is  fertile, 
adapted  to  grain  and  grass.  This  county  is  the  most  popu- 
lous in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  and  is  settling  rapidly. 
Named  from  the  Pottawattomie  Indians,  who  were  removed 
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from  the  territory  about  the  year  1845.  Capital,  Oohucfr 
Bluffs.  Pop.  4968. 

PO'T'AAVA'FAMIES  or  POTTAWATTrOMTES.  a tribe  of 
Indians  formerly  dwelling  about  Lake  Hurcn  and  in  In- 
diana. They  have  been  removed  to  the  W.  of  the  Mississippi, 

PO'TCIIAEV  or  PO'TSCII.AEW,  NOVOI.  no-voi'  po-chd-^vf, 
a town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Volhynia,  9 miles 
S.kV.  of  Kremenets.  Pop.  1860. 

POTCHINKI  or  POTSCHI.NKI.  po-chin^kee,  written  also 
POCZINKA,  po-chin'kd.  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
1-20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nizhnee-Novgorod,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Alateer,  (Alatyr.)  Pop.  4060.  It  has  a large  depot  for  militar)^ 
horses. 

POTEAU  (po'toO  RIVER.  Arkansas,  rises  in  Scott  county 
and  falls  into  the  Arkansas  Biver  at  Fort  Smith. 

PO'TECA'SI,  a post-office  of  Northampton  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

POTENGI,  po-tSn-zhee',  or  PO'TINGI,  po-teen-zhee',  often 
improperly  called  RIO  GRANDE,  ree'o  grin'da.  a river  of 
Brazil,  rises  in  the  Serra  dos  Cairiris  Novos.  flows  in  a N.E.  di- 
rection, and  falls  into  the  sea  about  22  miles  S.  of  Cape  St. 
Roque.  Its  channel  has  con.siderable  depth  in  the  rainy 
sea.son,  but  in  the  highlands  is  ob.structed  by  rocks,  and  in 
the  lowlands  encumbered  by  sand-banks.  Coasting  vessels 
get  up  to  near  Natal,  and  canoes  to  the  source. 

PO'TENZA,  po-t^n^zK.  (anc.  Pott'nHia,)  a fortified  town  of 
Naples,  capital  of  the  province  of  Basilicata,  on  the  E.  de- 
clivity of  the  Apennines.  57  miles  E.S.E.  of  Salerno.  Pop. 
in  1850.  12,3ti2.  It  has  a fine  cathedral  of  Doric  architec- 
ture. 6 convents,  a royal  college,  episcopal  seminary,  2 hos- 
pitals, manufactures  of  serge,  woollen  cloth,  coarse  cotton 
goods,  leather,  and  earthenware. 

PO'TENZA.  a small  river  of  Central  Italy,  which  rises  in 
Monte  Pennino,  flows  E.N.E.  about  50  miles,  and  enters  the 
Adriatic  at  Porto  Becanati.  2^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Loreh). 

PO'THEBIE,  po'tA'reeL  a v illage  of  France,  department  of 
Maine-et-Loire,  5 miles  N.  of  Conde.  Pop.  1754. 

PO'TI  or  POTHI.  po'tee.  a fort  of  Asiatic  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Transcaucasia,  district  of  Imeretia,  on  the  S.  batik 
of  the  Phasis,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  a mili- 
tary post  of  importance,  and  has  an  export  trade  in  wine, 
honey,  wax.  wool,  silk,  and  skius.  It  was  finally  ceded  to 
Bus.sia  in  lS-29. 

POTI,  po-teeL  or  CABATUEZ.  K.^-r3-too-fs^  a river  of 
Brazil,  province  of  Piauhi,  flow-s  S.AV.  and  N.W..  and  joins 
the  right  bank  of  tlie  Parnahiba.  Total  course,  ‘z60  miles. 
It  is  navigable  in  the  latter  part. 

POTI.  POTY.  po-tee'.  or  PU'Tl.  poo-tee^,  a mercantile  town 
of  Brazil,  province  of  I’iauhi.  1-20  miles  N.  of  Oeiras.  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Parnahiba.  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Potl 

1’0'riNGI.  a river  of  Brazil.  See  Potengi. 

PO'TO'MAC,  a large  river  of  Virginia  and  IMarvland.  is 
formed  by  the  North  aiid  South  Branches,  which  unite  on 
the  N.  border  of  Virginia,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Cumber- 
land. It  flows  first  N.E.  to  Hancock,  passing  through  several 
ridges  of  mountains,  then  pursues  a S.E.  direction,  and  re- 
ceives from  the  right  its  largest  affiuent,  the  Shenandoah, 
just  before  its  passage  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Harper’s 
Ferry.  3'he  volume  of  the  Shenandoah  at  their  confluence 
is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  main  stream.  Flowing 
thence  S.E.  nearly  100  miles  to  Georgetown,  it  falls  over  the 
edge  of  the  primitive  formation,  and  changes  its  course  to 
the  S.  and  S.5\'.  for  a distance  of  about  50  miles.  Ag.iin  re- 
suming its  general  direction,  it  expands  into  an  estuary  of 
6 or  8 miles  in  width,  and  flows  into  Chesapeake  Bav,  about 
38°  N.  lat.,  and  76°  10'  W.  Ion.  The  length,  exclusive  of  the 
branches,  is  estimated  at  350  miles.  The  tide  ascends  to 
Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  120  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  principal  towns  on  its  banks  are  Cumberland, 
Georgetown,  IVashington.  and  Alexandria.  It  is  navigable 
for  the  largest  vessels  to  M’ashington  City.  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  extends  along  this  river  from  Cumberland 
to  Georgetown.  The  Potomac,  through  its  whole  course, 
forms  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  A’irginia.  For 
a de.scription  of  the  Potomac  Falls,  see  Maryla.nd,  Objects 
of  Interest  to  Tourists” 

PO'TOMAC  CREEK,  in  the  K.  part  of  A'irginia.  flews 
through  Stafford  county  into  the  Potomac  River.  It  is  na- 
vigable by  schooners  for  several  miles. 

POTOSI,  po-to-see'  or  po-to'see,  a department  of  Bolivia, 
having  \V.  South  Peru,  and  on  other  sides  the  depa/tinents 
of  Oruro.  Chuquisaca,  and  Tarija.  Estimated  are.i,  SI. 800 
square  miles.  Fop.  250.000.  of  w-hom  one-half  are  Indians. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  frequenllv  rising  aliove  the 
limit  of  vegetation.  It  contains  the  richest  silver-mines  in 
South  Americji.  It  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Cba- 
yanta,  Chichas.  Potosi.  Lipes.  and  Porco.  Chief  city,  i’otosi, 

PO'TOSI,  a city  of  Bolivia,  situated  on  the  N,  declivity  of 
the  Cerro  de  Potosi.  70  miles  S.W.  of  Chuquls.aca.  Elevie 
tion.  13,3.30  feet.  Pop.  22,850.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  it  is  believed  to  have  had  from  100.000  to  1.50.000 
inhabitants.  It  stands  on  uneven  ground,  and  has  in  iis 
centre  a spacious  square,  in  which  are  the  governnient-honsii, 
town-house,  jail,  treasury,  and  other  public  offices,  with  some 
religious  edifices,  and  an  obelisk  erected  in  1825,  in  hor  o » 
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of  BoUvar.  The  houses  are  "euerally  of  stone  or  brick.  The 
vicinitj’  is  barren  and  cheerless,  and  all  articles  of  merchan- 
dise are  dear.  In  the  conical  summit  of  the  Cerro  are  nmre 
than  .5000  Boca-minas  or  openings,  made  in  search  of  silver- 
ore.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  completely  honey-combed 
and  exhiiusted;  lower  down  springs  become  numerous,  and 
the  richest  mines  are  now  filled  with  water.  At  the  mint  of 
Poto.si,  in  1840.  gold  to  the  value  of  122,970,  and  silver  to 
$C52,168  were  coined.  From  1545  to  1789,  the  mines  of  Po- 
tosi  are  suppo.sed  to  have  yielded  gold  and  silver  to  the 
value  of  .po, 800, 000.  The  Cerro  de  Potosi  is  18  miles  in 
circumference,  with  an  elevation  of  16.152  feet. 

POTO'SI,  a post-village,  capital  of  Washington  co.,  Mis- 
souri, about  70  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Louis.  It  contains,  be- 
sides the  county  huilding.s,  4 churches,  and  an  academy, 
liich  mines  of  lead  (in  the  form  of  sulphuret)  and  of  iron  are 
worked  in  the  vicinity.  The  lead  ore  yields  70  or  80  per 
cent,  of  metal.  Pine  lumber  is  manufactured  here. 

POTOSI,  a small  village  of  Crawford  co.,  Wisconsin. 

PO'IOSI,  a flourishimr  town  of  Potosi  township,  Grant  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  Grant  Kiver,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 15  miles  above  Dubuque.  It  is  situated  in  a nar- 
row, deep,  and  picturesque  valley  or  ravine,  about  3 miles 
in  length,  through  which  a stream  of  good  water  fiows.  The 
town  is  divided  into  three  portions  or  villages,  namely,  Dub- 
lin, Lafayette,  and  Van  Buren.  It  is  the  largest  place  in 
the  county  except  Platteville,  and  is  likely  to  become  more 
important  as  the  ijrincipal  depot  of  the  mineral  region  of 
Wisconsin.  Large  quantities  of  lead  are  mined  in  the  county, 
and  shipped  at  Potosi  in  steamboats.  The  principal  part  of 
the  town  is  about  2 miles  from  the  steamboat  landing,  which 
is  at  the  mouth  of  Grant  lUver.  A weekly  newspaper  is 
published  here.  Pop.  2084. 

POT8C1I  AKW,  NOVOI.  See  Potchaev,  Novoi. 

POTSCIITXKI.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Potciiinki. 

POTSDA-M.  pots'dim,  a city  of  Prussia,  capital  of  a govern- 
ment of  its  own  name,  and  the  second  royal  residence  of  the 
kingdom,  at  the  contluence  of  the  Ruthe  with  the  Havel, 
and  on  the  Berlin  and  Magdeburg  Railway,  17  miles  S.W. 
of  Berlin.  Pop.  .38.0)0.  It  is  one  of  (he  finest  and  most 
regularly  built  cities  in  Germany.  It  consists  of  an  old  and 
a new  town,  (.separated  by  the  Havel  Canal,)  and  seAeral 
suburbs:  partly  walled,  and  entered  by  5 land  and  4 water 
gates.  It  has  many  fine  buildings,  ornamented  with  statuary, 
and  many  elegant  squares,  in  one  of  which  is  a marble 
obelisk  76  feet  high,  with  the  names  of  the  rulers  of  Pru.s- 
si.v.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  royal  castle  and  council- 
house.  the  garrison,  church,  and  theatre.  It  has  a gymn.i- 
hium.  a seminary,  a school  for  military  cadets,  a geographical 
school,  and  an  institution  for  the  education  of  orphans  of 
the  military.  In  1861,  its  garrison  had  6955  men.  It  has 
a large  manufactory  of  fire-arms,  sugar  refinery,  and  cotton 
and  silk  manufactures.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Alexander 
von  Humboldt.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  is  the  palace  of 
(i.  e.  “free  from  care,”)  the  favorite  residence  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  the  new  palace,  a splendid  buililing  in 
a fine  park,  and  the  Pfaueniusd,  (“  Peacock  Island,”)  an 
island  in  the  Havel,  with  a summer-house,  a menagerie, 
palm-house,  and  flower  gardens. 

POTSDAM,  a government  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg. Area,  6120  square  miles.  Pop.  1.226.866. 

POTSDAM,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  St.  Law- 
rence co..  New  York,  on  Racket  River,  which  is  here  cro.s.sed 
by  a bridge,  and  on  the  Potsdam  and  Watertown  Railroad, 
11  miles  K.N.E.  of  Canton.  The  village  is  handsomely  laid 
out  with  a square  in  the  centre,  on  which  stands  the  town 
hou.se.  It  contains  5 or  6 churches,  a bank.  2 large  stone 
academic  buildings,  12  dry  goods  stores,  besides  many  others, 

3 hotels,  and  a printing  office,  issuing  a weekly  new.spaper. 
The  St.  Lawrence  Academy  here,  is  a flourishing  institution, 
under  the  control  of  the  regents  of  the  .New  York  University. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, the  river  affording  an  abundant  water-power.  There 
are  in  the  village  and  vicinity,  5 large  gang  .saw  mills,  em- 
ploying about  600  hands  in  the  production  of  lumber  for 
New  York  and  Boston  markets.  The  logs  are  floated  down 
the  river,  In  some  cases,  a distance  of  100  miles.  The  vil- 
lage also  contains  a large  flouring  mill,  4 cabinet  factories,  2 
finishing  machine  shops,  a foundry  and  furnace.  1 trip-ham- 
mer. 2 coopering  establishments,  2 Avheelwright  shops,  a 
woollen  factory,  1 cloth  dressing  and  carding  factory,  and  2 
tanneries,  besides  factories  for  pearl-ashes,  plaster,  carriages, 
chairs,  fanning-niills,  hoes,  &c.  A new  bank  (national)  was 
organized  here  in  1865.  The  township  is  traversed  by  the 
Northern  Railroad,  with  which  the  Watertown  and  Potsdam 
Railroad  forms  a connection  above  the  flourishing  village  of 
Racket vi lie  or  North  Potsdam.  Pop.  of  the  township, 6737  ; 
of  the  village,  about  2600 

J‘OTSMR()VE.  a parish  oi  Rr.gland,  co.  of  Bedford. 

POTTAWATTOMIK.  See  Potawatamie. 

POTTENDORF,  pot/ten-doaf',  a market-town  of  Lower 
Austria.  20  miles  S.  of  Vienn.a.  Pop.  2846. 

POTTENSTEIN,  poUten-stlne',  or  BODENSTEIN,  bo/d^n- 
stine',  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  22  miles  S.W.  of 
Vienna.  Pop.  70C 


POTrPER,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Pennsylvania,  bor 
dering  on  New  York,  has  an  ai’ea  of  llUU  square  miles 
This  county  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  the  state,  fi  rming 
part  of  the  dividin.g  ridge  between  the  waters  which  flov 
into  the  Ohio  on  the  S.,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  N. 
The  Genesee  River  rises  in  it  and  fiows  N.;  the  .‘Mleghai^A 
rises  near  the  middle  and  flows  W.  it  is  also  drained  b] 
l'ine‘  Oswayo,  and  Kettle  Creeks.  The  surface  is  uneven, 
and  mostly  covered  by  thick  forests.  The  soil  is  wel; 
adapted  to  grazing.  Stone  coal  and  iron  ore  are  found 
Formed  in  1804,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  .Tames  Pot 
ter,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Capital,  Couders- 
port.  Pop.  11,470. 

POTTER,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Yates  co.,  Nev( 
York.  Pop.  2151. 

POTTER,  a township  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bellefonte.  Pop.  2223. 

POT/TER  HANfVVORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln. 

POT/TERIES,  The,  several  towns  and  villages  of  England, 
co.  of  Staffoid,  where  china  and  stoneware  manufacture.^ 
are  carried  on,  comprising  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Hanley,  Shel- 
ton. Etruria,  and  Fenton  Cobridge,  included  in  the  borough 
of  Stoke. 

POT/TEBNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

POT'TERNEW'TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Biding. 

POTTER'S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Ocean  co.,  New  .Ter.sey. 

POTTER’S  HILL,  a post-oflice  of  Washington  co.,  Rhode 
Islami. 

POT'TER’S  II0I7L0W.  a post-village  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
Albany  co..  New  York,  about  32  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 
It  has  2 store.s,  and  about  150  inhabitants. 

POTTER’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Centre  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania, 73  miles  N.MC  of  Harrisburg,  contains  a Avoollen  fac- 
tory and  grist  mill. 

PO'HTERSPURY.a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

POT'TERS  VILLE,  a post-otfice  of  Cheshire  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

POTTERSVILLE.  a po.st-vill.age  of  Warren  co..  New  York, 
on  Schroon  River,  about  25  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Caldwell. 

POTTERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hunterdon  co..  New 
Jersey,  about  33  miles  N.  of  Trenton. 

POTTERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Oregon  co.,  Mis.souri. 

POT'TERVILLE.  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Rhode  Island. 

POTTERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co.,  Peunsyl- 
vania. 

POTTERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio. 

POTTES,  pott  or  pott.s.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
ITainaut,  10  miles  N.  of  Tournay,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt.  Pop.  2106. 

POTTMES,  (Riittmes.)  pott/m&s,  a town  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
N.N.E.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  1200. 

POT'TON,  a parish  and  small  market-town  of  England, 
co..  and  11  miles  E.  of  Bedford.  Pop.  in  1851.  1922. 

POTTS’  CREEK,  in  the  S.IV.  central  part  of  Virginia, 
rises  in  Monroe  county,  flows  N.E.,  and  enters  Jacksons 
River  near  Covington,  in  Alleghany  county. 

POTTSGROVE.  Pennsylvania.  See  Pottstown. 

POTTS'GROV’E,  a town.ship  of  Montgomery  co.,  PennsyL 
vania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Reading  Railroad.  Pop.  4233. 

POTTSGROVE,  a small  post-village  of  Northumberland 
CO.,  I’enn.syl vania,  66  miles  N.  of  Harri.sburg. 

POTTS’  MI  LLS,  a post-village  of  Jessamine  co.  Kentucky. 

POTTS^TOWN  or  POTTS/GROVE,  a thriving  post-borough 
of  Pottsgrove  township,  Montgomery  co.,  Peniisvlvania.  on 
the  left  bank  of  Schuylkill  River,  and  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad,  37  miles  W.N.W.  of  I’hiladelphia. 
The  Schuylkill  Canal  runs  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a bridge.  Pottstown  contains  8 
churches,  an  academy,  a newspaper  office,  1 bank,  and 
many  neat  dwellings  of  brick  and  stone.  Here  are  2 roll- 
ing-nulls, a car-factory,  a plow-factory,  and  2 large  shops 
owned  by  the  railroad  company.  Incorporated  in  1815. 
Pop.  in  1850, 1664;  in  1860,  2380. 

POTTS'VI  LLE,  a handsome  townof  Norwegi.vn  township, 
capital  of  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  93  miles  N.W.  of 
Philadelphia,  and  35  miles  from  Reading.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Schuylkill  River,  just  above  its  passage  through  Sharp 
Mountain,  and  at  (he  mouth  of  Norwegian  Creek.  It  is  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  immense  trade  in 
coal  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  The  ground  is  uneven,  and 
rises  so  abruptly  in  .some  places  that  sites  for  building  could 
only  be  obtained  by  levelling  the  mountain  or  walling  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Above  the  junction  of  the  stream.s,  the 
valley  widens,  and  aftbrds  space  for  several  streets,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  level.  The  principal  bu.sinoss  is  trans 
acted  on  Centre  street,  which  extends  along  the  right  bank 
of  Norwegian  Creek.  The  town  is  generally  well  built,  and 
contains  a large  proportion  of  brick  houses  The  prin'dpal 
public  buildings  are  tlie  court-house,  town-hall,  the  jail,  4 
banks,  21  churches,  and  Union  Hall.  The  jail  is  a costly 
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edifice,  faced  with  san  Ictone.  Pottsville  has  a large  and  re- 
spectable academy,  besides  many  private  seminaries.  Gas  is 
used  to  light  the  streets.  Among  the  manufactories  are  5 
machine-shops,  1 rolling  mill,  1 woollen  factory,  and  1 car- 
pet factory.  Four  or  five  newspapers  are  publi.shed  here. 
The  coal  is  conveyed  to  this  place  from  numerous  mines  in 
the  vicinity  by  branch  railroads.  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
sent  to  market  by  tho  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad, 
and  the  other  part  by  the  Schuylkill  Navigation.  The  coal 
trade  increases  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  The  produce  of 
tho  Schuylkill  coalfield  in  1851,  was  ‘2,184,240  tons;  in  186d 
It  amounted  to  3,751.342  tons.  The  mountain  ridges 
which  surround  Pottsville  are  too  rugged  and  sterile  for  cul- 
tivation, but  this  region  has  become  by  means  of  its  mineral 
resources  one  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  state,  and 
already  presents  a large  number  of  thriving  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Pottsville  was  commenced  in  1825.  The  seat  of  jus- 
tice was  established  here  in  1847.  Pop.  in  1840,  4345;  and 
in  1850.7515:  in  1860,  9444. 

POTTSVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Iowa. 

POUANCK.  poo-ONo's.V  or  pwft.\<^'sd^  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Maine-et-Loire,  33  miles  N.W.  of  Angers.  Pop. 
in  1852.  2895. 

POUCH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Campbell  co.,  Tennessee. 

POUCllING-IIlEN,  a town  of  China.  See  Pooching-hif.n. 

1‘OUCQUES,  pook,  a village  of  Belgium,  in  East  Flanders, 
on  a stream  of  the  same  name,  12  miles  W.  of  Ghent. 
Pop.  1222. 

POUDIG.V,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Poodosh. 

POCU  )S1[.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Poonosn. 

POUGIIILL,  pofil,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

POUO 1 1 1 LL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

POUGIIKEEBSIE,  po-kip'see,  sometimes  written  PO- 
KEEPSIE.  a handsome  city,  capital  of  Dutchess  co..  New 
York,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  the  rail- 
road <if  that  name.  75  miles  N.of  New  York,  and  70  miles  S. 
of  Albany.  Lat.  40°  41' N.,  Ion.  73°  55' W.  It  is  situated 
on  a pi  lin.  and  I'egularly  laid  out.  the  principal  street  extend- 
ing (jastwai'd  from  the  river.  It  is  the  largest  town  between 
New  York  and  Albany.  It  contains  about  16  churches,  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists.  Friends.  Universalists,  and  Cathcv 
tics:  the  State  and  National  Law  School,  the  Dutchess 
County  Academy,  and  the  Poughlveepsie  Female  Academy. 
Three  ct  four  newspapers  are  published  here.  'I’he  city 
contains  4 banks.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rich  agricultural 
country,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade.  A number 
of  steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  are  owned  here.  Pough- 
keepsie has  a variety  of  manufactories,  the  mo.st  important 
productions  of  which  are  cotton  goods,  machinery,  farming 
implements,  carriages,  iron-ware,  guns,  carpets,  earthenware, 
flour,  and  leather.  A valuable  quarry  of  marble  has  recently 
been  (ii.-,(()vered  in  the  vicinity.  Incorporated  in  1801. 
Popnlatimi  of  township  in  1850,  13,944 ; of  the  citv.  in  1860, 
14,7_'<;. 

I*  lUGHKEEPSIE.  a post-village  in  Allen  co.,  Indiana, 

POUG IIQUAG,  pokwjgl,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co.,  New 
York. 

P.  iUGUES.  pooG.  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Nievre.  7 miles  N.N.W,  of  Nevers,  with  mineral  baths. 
Pop.  in  I8.V2.  1178. 

IMUILL'IN.  poo'yAN<='  or  poo^yA^®^  a market-town  of 
France,  dep.irtment  of  Landes,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Jlont-de- 
Marsan.  I’op.  in  18.V2,  3460.  Near  it  is  a thermal  spring. 

P.HllLLY-EN-.Ma.XTAGNE,  pou'yee  (or  pool'yee')  ox® 
mANo'taRb  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cote-d’-Or,  21 
miles  \.\V.  of  Beaune.  Pop.  1 177. 

POUl  LLY-8UR-CHARL1EU,  poo'yee  (or  pool'yee')  siia 
ghaii'le-th'.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  7 miles 
N.  of  Roanne.  on  the  Loire.  Pop.  1534. 

POUILLY-SUR-LOIRE.  poo'yee  (or  pool'yee/)  siiR  IwtiR, 
a town  of  France,  department  of. Nievre.  on  the  Loire,  22 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Nevers.  Pop.  in  1852,  3169. 

P«)UI  N I PETE,  pwee'ne-p4P,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  the  Carolines.  Lat.  6°  52'  N..  Ion.  158°  24'  E.  It  is  about 
50  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  its  centre  is  about  2860  feet 
high.  Rurface  fertile.  Pop.  about  2000.  of  the  Papuan  race. 

POUL.MNES.  poo'l.An' or  poo'li^nt,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Iiidre.  21  miles  N N.W.  of  Tssoudun.  Pop.  2028. 

POUI.DERGAT,  pool'd^R'gS'.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Finist^re,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Quimper.  Pop.  2267. 

POUIiTGNY.  poo'leen'.vee^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Indre.  on  the  Puir.  4 miles  N.  of  Le  Blanc.  Pop.  2048. 

POULLAN,  pool'lANct.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Finist^re.  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Quimper.  Pop.  2723. 

POUl.f.AOUKN.  poo'l,^'wA\«t.  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Finist^re.  5 miles  N.W.  of  Carhaix.  Pop.  in  18.5‘2,  .37*23, 
chiefly  employed  in  lead-mines  and  refineries.  Two  mines 
yield  annnallv  4.50  tons  of  lead,  and  1.540  pounds  of  silver. 

POfTyO  or  PTJLO,  pnoOo.  tfrom  the  Greek  nav^os,  pavlns.) 
U modern  Greek  term,  signifying  ‘ little.”  forming  a prefix  to 
the  names  of  manv  Islets  i»i  the  Grecian  Archipelago;  as. 
Bktvo  Poj  r.o.  “ Little  Pkyro:”  Tuaso  Poui.o.  “ Little  Thaso.” 

rOULSIIOT,  ft  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 
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POULTNEY,  polt'nee,  a vill.age  in  Rutland  oo.,  Vermont 
on  the  Rutland  and  Washington  Railroad,  6o  miles  S.W.  of 
Montpelier.  It  contains  1 bank,  3 churches,  a Normal  In- 
stitute, Ac,  Pop.  of  the  township,  2278.  Pee  We.st  Poultnet 

POUL'PNEY,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa. 

POULTNEY  RIVER,  a fine  mill-stream  of  Rutland  co^ 
Vermont,  falls  into  an  arm  of  Lake  Champlain. 

POULTON,  poPton,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.,  and  S. S.W.  of  Lancaster,  on  the  Wyre  and  Prest'  q 
Railway.  Pop.  727.3. 

POUii'l'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

POULTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

POULTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

POULTON-Le-SAND,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster, with  a station  on  the  Moiecambe  Branch  of  the  North 
Western  Bailway.  Pop.  71)0. 

POUMARON,  poo'm^-ron',  a river  of  British  Gniana,  flows 
N.N.E.,  then  N.N.W.,  and  after  a course  of  about  100  miles, 
fally  into  the  Atlantic  near  Cape  Nassau. 

POUND,  a post-office  of  Ru.<;.sell  co.,  Virginia. 

POUNIVRIDGE,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  E. 
part  of  Westchester  co..  New  York,  about  1‘20  miles  S.  of 
Albany.  Pop.  1471. 

POUND'STOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

POUNUKKA,  a town  of  Ilindostan.  See  Poonukka. 

POUR,  a river  of  Siberia.  See  Poor. 

POURATIN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Pooratin. 

POURRi  riRES,  pooa're-aiRt,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Var.  7 miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Maximin.  Pop.  18‘20. 

POUS0.5LEGRE,  po'.so  d-lVgra,  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  on  a height,  230  miles  S.S.W.of  Ouro  Preto. 
Pop.  of  the  district,  4000. 

POUSSAN,  poos's5.\o',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ilerault,  13  mile.s  S.W.  of  Montpellier.  Pop.  1931. 

POUST-OZERSK,  a town  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Poost-Ozersk. 

POU-TCHOU,  a city  of  China.  See  Poo-Choo. 

POUTIVL.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Pootivl. 

POUTO,  an  island  of  China.  See  PooTO. 

POUTROYE.  poo'tRwd,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  llaut-Rhiu,  13  miles  W.N.W.of  Colmar.  Pop.  2631. 

POUZAUGES,  poo'zozh',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Vendee,  20  miles  N.  of  Fontenay.  Pop.  1131. 

POUZIN,  Le,  leh  poo'z^.x"'  a village  of  France,  deiiart- 
meiit  of  Ardeche,  on  the  Rhone,  7 miles  E.  of  Privas.  Pop. 
in  185-2,  2062. 

POVENETZ,  po-vA-n&t.s',  or  POVIENETZ,  pov-yA-ngts/, 
a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Olonetz,  on  the  N.  hank  of 
Lake  Onega,  70  miles  N.  of  Petrozavodsk.  Pop.  1530. 

POV'ERTY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district.  South 
Carolina. 

POVERTY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Jones  co.,  Georgia. 

POVIGLIO,  po-vecl'yo,  (L.  Ptipe  lium,)  a town  of  North- 
ern Italy.  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Parma.  Pop.  6334. 

POVOA  DE  MEADAS,  po-vo'A  dA  mA-S-das,  a town  and 
parish  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira  Baixa,  N.of  Portalegre. 
Pop.  7700. 

POVOA  DK  RIO  DE  AIINHOS,  po-vo'A  dA  ree'o  dA  meen'- 
yoce,  a town  and  paii.sh  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira 
Baixa.  near  Castello  Branco.  Pop.  600. 

POVOA  DE  SANTA  CARISTINA.  po-vo'A  dA  sAn't.A  kA- 
ris-tee'uA.  a town  of  I'ortugal.  province  of  Douro,  9 miles 
N.W.  of  Coimbra,  near  the  Frio.  Pop.  510. 

POVOA  DE  VARZIM.  po-vo'A  da  vaR-zee.v°',  a town  of 
Portugal,  province  of  Douro,  near  the  sea-coast,  about  18 
miles  from  Rraga.  Pop.  6200. 

POVOLIDE.  po-vo-lee'dA.  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Beira  Alta.  8 miles  S.W.  of  Viseu.  Pop.  1305. 

POW^  numerous  sluggish  streams  in  S.cotland.  the  princi- 
pal being  the  Pow  of  Cummertrees,  co.  of  Dumfries,  travers- 
ing the  W.  side  of  the  Howe  of  Annandale,  to  the  Solway 
Frith.  3 miles  W.  of  the  Annan  estuary. 

POWAGURH.  a town  of  India.  See  CnuMPAXEER. 

POWAIC'KUN,  a post-office  of  Winnebago  co..  Wisconsin. 

POW'DERHA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

POW'QER  river,  in  the  E.  ctmtral  part  of  Mi.s.souri 
Territory,  rises  among  the  Black  Hills,  and  flowing  in  a i?eue- 
ral  northerly  direction,  falls  into  the  Yellowstone  River. 

POWDER  RIVE  {,  a small  stream  of  Oregon,  falls  into 
the  South  Branch  of  Snake  River. 

POW'ERSCOURT  or  STAn'O-NIl/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Wicklow.  It  gives  the  title  of  vi.scount  to 
the  Wingfield  familv.  whose  superb  seat  adjoins  the  village. 

POWDER  SPRING  GAP,  a post-office  of  Grainger  co., 
Tennessee. 

POWDER  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Cobb  co..  Georgia, 
12  miles  S.W.  of  Marietta,  has  2 churches,  and  300  inhabi- 
tants. 

POW'ELL.  a township  in  Green  co..  Arkansas. 

POWELL’S  CREEK,  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  flows 
into  the  Susquehanna  River  from  the  left. 

POWELL’S  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  enters  the  Auglaize  River 
near  its  mouth,  about  2 miles  from  Defiance. 

POW'ELL’S  GROUP,  or  SOUTH  ORK'NEY.  a group  of  is 
lands  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean;  lat.  60°  37'  S.,  Ion.  44°  3V  Wh 
and  E.  of  New  Shetland. 
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POWELL’S  MOUNTAIN,  a post-otfice  of  Lee  co.,  Virgiitia. 

POWELL’S  POINT,  a post-office  of  Currituck  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

POWELL’S  RIVER,  rises  among  the  Cumherland  or  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  in  Lee  co..  in  the  S.IV.  part  of  Virginia, 
and  flowing  S.W.  into  Tennes.see,  unites  with  Clinch  River, 
in  Anderson  county. 

POWELL’S  TAVERN,  a post-office  of  Goochland  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 16  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

POW'ELLTON,  a post-office  of  Brunswick  co.,  Virginia. 

POWELLTON,  a post-village  in  Richmond  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

POM'ELLTON,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Texas. 

POWELLTON.  a small  post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Georgia, 
88  miles  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

POW'EltSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Houston  co.,  Georgia. 

POITERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bracken  co.,  Kentucky. 

POW'ERVILLE.  a post-village  of  Morris  co.,  New  Jersey, 
12  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Morristown. 

POM'ESHIEK,  pCw'e-sheek',  a new  county  in  the  S.E. 
central  part  of  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  head-streams  of  English  River,  and  by  Beaver 
and  Prairie  Creeks,  affluents  of  Iowa  River,  which  touches 
its  N.E.  extremity.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Railroad.  Stone  coal  is  found  here.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  Named  in  honor  of  Poweshiek,  an  Indian  chief. 
Capital,  Miintezuma.  I’op.  5668. 

POW'IIATANt,  a county,  situated  in  the  S.E.  central  part 
of  \ irginia,  contains  280  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  .James  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Appomattox. 
The  surface  is  generally  level.  Some  portions  of  the  soil 
have  been  exhausted  by  long  cultivation.  Other  parts  are 
fertile,  especially  near  the  .streams.  The  James  River 
Canal  passes  along  the  border.  Organized  in  1777,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Powhatan,  an  Indian  chief,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  Pocahontas.  Capital,  Scottsville.  Pop.  8392,  of 
whom  2989  were  free,  and  5403  slaves. 

POWHATAN,  a post-office  of  Union  co..  North  Carolina. 

POM'IIATAN,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Arkansas, 
about  9 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Smithville. 

POWHATAN  COURT-HOUSE.  See  Scottsville. 

POWH.-ITAN  POINT,  a post-office  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

POOVICK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVorcester. 

POWIS,  puw'is,  the  ancient  British  name  of  an  eastern 
portion  of  Wales.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Clive 
family,  whose  seat.  Powis  Castle,  is  1 mile  from  Welshpool. 

POWL’S  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Dauphin  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

POWCVAL,  a post-township  in  Cumberland  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrenc-e  Railroad,  34  miles  S.W.  of 
Augusta.  Pop.  1053. 

POtVNAL.  a post-township  in  Bennington  co,,  Vermont, 
130  miles  S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1731. 

POWN.\ly-FEE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Che.'iter. 

POIV'NEE.  a fortified  town  of  India,  Berar  dominions.  36 
miles  S.E.  of  Nagpoor.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1818. 

POIV'OW  RIVER,  a fine  mill-stream  rising  in  Rocking- 
ham CO.,  New  Hampshire,  and  falling  into  the  Merrimack  a 
few  miles  above  Newburyport. 

POXIM.  po-sheeN“^  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  25 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Alagoas,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Poxim. 
Pop.  3000. 

POX'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

POVAIS,  pwi'y.-i/(?)  a river  and  district  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca. in  Mos((uito  Territory,  with  a settlement  on  the  river. 
Lat.  15°  10'  N.,  Ion.  8b°  10'  W. 

POYALES  DEL  HOYO,  po-ya'l§s  dSl  o'yo.  a town  of 
Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province,  and  W.N.W.  of  Toledo. 
Pop. 1032. 

PO-YANG,  po'-yang',  or  PHO-YANG,  p’ho'ydng^  a large 
lake  of  China,  province  of  Kiang-see,  in  its  N.  part.  Lat. 
28°  50'  to  30'^  N.,  Ion.  116°  to  116°  40'  E.  Length,  80  miles; 
greatest  breadth.  40  miles.  It  discharges  its  surplus  waters 
northward  into  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 

POYNETTE,  poi-n§tU,  a post-office  of  Columbia*co.,  Wis- 
consin, 21  miles  N.  of  Madison.  It  has  good  water-power, 
and  about  150  inhabitants. 

POYNHNGS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

POYN'TON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  with  a 
station  on  the  Manchester  and  Macclesfield  Railway,  6 miles 
N.  of  Manchester. 

POYSDORP,  pois'doRp,  POYSDORF,  or  POISDORF.  pois'- 
doRf,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  26  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Korneuburg,  Pop.  2500. 

PO  Y SlPTI,  Waushara  CO.,  Wisconsin.  See  Appendix. 

POZA  DE  LA  SAL,  poRhA  d.i  Id  sdl,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Burgos.  Pop.  2670. 

POZA  DE  LA  SAL,atown  of  Spain,  province  of  Valladolid, 
5 miles  N.E.  of  Medina  del  Campo. 

POZALDEZ,  po-thdl-dSth',  a town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  pro- 
vince, and  S.  of  Valladolid.  Pop.  1726. 

POZO  ALCON,  pottho  Al-k5iF,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lusia. province,  and  34  miles  E.of  Jaen.  Pop.  1726. 

POZOBLANCO.  po-tho-bldn%o,  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
t nd  32  miles  N E.  of  Cordova,  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  Pop. 
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6748.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  dj*?- 
works. 

PUZO-ESTRECHIO,  po'tho  ^s-tnDchee-o,  a village  of  Spain, 
in  Murcia,  province,  and  about  8 miles  from  Cartagena 
Pop.  about  1200. 

POZUHON  DO.  po’tho  hon'do.  a market-town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  20  mile.s  S.  of  Albacete.  Pop.  2820. 

PflZO  RUBIO,  po-tho  roofiie-o,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Nev 
Castile,  province,  and  S.IV.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  li;86. 

POZUELO,  po-thw.Vlo,  or  po-thoo-A'lo,  a village  of  Spain. 
Murcia,  province,  and  15  miles  S.W.  of  Albacete.  Pop.  2746 

POZUELO,  a village  of  Spain,  in  K.stremadura.  province 
and  45  miles  from  Caceres.  I’op.  1424. 

POZUELO  DE  CALATBAVA,  po-thw.Afio  d.-l  kd-ld-trd/va,  a 
village  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province,  and  6 miles  S.E. 
of  Ciudad  Beal.  Pop.  2240. 

POZUELO  DEL  REY,  po-thwAfio  d^l  rA,  a tnwu  of  Spain, 
in  New  Ca.stile,  province,  and  E.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  1223. 

POZZ.ALLO.  pot-zAfiA.a  small,  but  thriving  seajiortof  .'■^icily, 
province  of  Syracuse,  district,  and  9 miles  S.E.  of  Modira. 

POZZO  DI  GOTO,  poU.so  dee  go^to.  a town  of  Sicily,  7 miles 
S.  of  IMilazzo.  Pop.  3500.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Tyrifdaris. 

POZZOLENGO.  pot-so-l§n'go.  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  Brescia.  8 miles  S.E.  of  Lonato.  I’op.  2041. 

POZZOLO  FORMIGARO.  poUso-lo  fbK-me-gA'ro.  a town  of 
the  Sardini.'in  States.  28  miles  N.AV.  of  Genoa.  Pop.  3721. 

POZZO  MAGGIORE.  pot'sa  indd-job  A.  a village  of  the  is- 
land of  Sardinia,  21  miles  E.S.E.  of  Alghero.  Pop.  2566. 

POZZUOLI,  pot-soo-o'lee,  or  PUZZUOLl,  poot-soo-o'lee, 
(anc.  Pute<tli,)a,\\  episcopal  town  of  Italy,  on  a gulf  of  its  own 
name,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Naples.  Pop.  8400.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  an  important  city ; its  environs  were  crowded  with 
villas  of  the  wealthy  Romans.  Near  it  are  Lake  Averno, 
the  Solfatara.  from  whicli  sulphur  is  extensively  obtained, 
and  the  celebrated  Grotto  del  Cane.  Its  vicinity  is  intere.=t- 
ing  to  geologists. 

POZZUOLO,  pot-soo-oHo.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  prc-- 
vince  of  Milan,  and  4 miles  S.E.  of  Gorgonzol.a.  Pop.  1257. 

PRA,  prd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of 
Genoa,  near  Voltri.  Pop.  3898. 

PRACIIELITZ,  prdK'eh-lit.s',  or  PRACHATITZ,  prAK'A- 
tits',  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Banitz,  2'.' 
miles  S.S.IV.  of  Pisek.  Pop.  2470.  It  has  a ca.stle. 

PRACHIN,  prAKfin,  a circle  in  the  S.VV.  part  of  Bohemia 
named  after  the  pretty  town  and  ruined  castle  of  Pracbno 
adjacent  to  Horazdiowitz.  Chief  town.  Pisek. 

PRADALUNGA,  prd-dA-loon'gA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province,  and  6 miles  N.E.  of  Bergamo,  on  the  Serio.  Pop. 
1201. 

PRADANOS  DE  OJEDA,  (or  OXEDA.)  pr.A-nd'noce  dA 
o-nAffid.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  province,  and  about  45 
miles  from  Palencia.  Pop.  1086. 

PBADELLES,  prd'd^lF,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Haute-Loire,  19  miles  S.  of  Le  Puy.  Pop.  in  1852.  1582. 

PRADES,  prdd,  a town  of  France,  departmentof  Pyrenees- 
Orientales,  on  the  Tet.  24  miles  W.S.W.  of  Perpignan.  Pop 
in  1852,  3367.  It  has  a very  handsome  church,  an  asylum, 
seminary,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  woollen  hosiery 
and  paper. 

Pit  ADO,  prdMo.  a market-town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Minho,  on  tlie  Cavado,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Braga.  Pop.  7000.  (?) 
It  has  a thriving  .salmon  and  trout  fishery,  a manufactory 
of  eartlien wares,  and  monthly  fairs. 

PRADO,  prd'do,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  E.spirito 
Santo,  70  miles  S.  of  Porto  Seguro,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Jucurucu. 

PRADO,  a small  town  and  seaport  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Bahia,  120  miles  S.  of  Porto  Seguro. 

PRADO,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Para,  55  miles  W. 
of  Montalegre. 

PRADO,  El,  M prd'Do.  a market-town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  28  miles  N.W.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  3000. 

PRADO  DEL  REY,  prd'no  d§l  rd,  a market-town  of  Spain, 
province  of  Cadiz.  Pop.  2000. 

PRADOLUENGO,  prd-do-lwjn'go,  or  prd^DO-loo-Sng'go,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  province,  and  2 miles  S.E.  oi 
Buriios.  Pop.  1390. 

pitADOS,  prd'doce,  or  SAN  JUAN  SANTULLANO,  sdn 
Hoo-diP  sdn-tool-yd/no,  a village  and  parish  of  Spain,  in  the 
Asturias,  province,  and  scarcely  1 mile  N.  of  Oviedo.  Pop. 
1400. 

PR^dilNRSTE.  See  Palestrina. 

PR/ESIDIUM  JULIUM.  See  Santarem. 

PH.ESTOE,  (Pra'stoe.)  prS.s^to'eh,  a small  maritime  town 
of  Denmark,  island  of  Seeland,  on  Prgestoe  Bay,  in  the 
Baltic,  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nystad.  Chief  exports,  corn  and 
lime. 

PRAGA,  prd'gd,  a town  of  Poland,  government,  and  op- 
posite Warsaw,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  Vistula,  here 
crossed  by  a bridge.  Pop.  4000.  In  1656,  the  Poles  were 
defeated  here  by  Gustavus  of  Sweden  ; and  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1830,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was  forced  to 
retreat  hence  with  his  forces,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
unsuccessful  resistance  of  the  Poles  to  the  Ru.ssiana. 
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PRAGUE,  pralf',  {Qev.  Prag,  prSo;  Jj.  P'afga,)  a city  of 
Europe,  capital  ol  the  kinprclom  of  Bohemia,  near  its  centre, 
3n  the  Moldau,  160  miles  N.N.W.  of  A'ienna.  and  75  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Dresden.  Lat.  of  observatory  49°  5'  19"  N.,  Ion.  14° 
25'  'll"  E.  Population  in  1857,  142,588.  Mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  50°;  winter,  31°'9;  summer,  67°  Fahren- 
heit. It  stands  in  a basiu-shai'ed  valley,  surrounded  by 
five  hills,  on  the  slopes  of  which  the  houses  rise  in  suc- 
cessive tiers  from  the  water’s  edge;  it  is  about  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  enclosed  by  fortifications. 
The  .^loldau.  which  flows  N.  through  the  city,  is  crossed 
near  the  middle  by  the  celebrated  stone  bridge  1855  feet 
long,  ornamented  with  groups  of  statuary,  and  having  a 
lofty  tower  at  each  end.  built  in  the  fifteenth  century;  and 
at  tile  S.  end  of  the  Kleinseite  crossed  by  a modern  chain 
bridge  which  rests  on  the  small  island  called  “ Little  Ve- 
nice.” On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  the  Altstadt,  (old 
town.)  with  the  .Tudenstadt.  (Jews’  quarter.)  and  the  Neu- 
stadt.  (new  town;)  and  on  the  left  bank,  the  Ilradschin  and 
the  Kleinseite;  the  village  of  Wissehrad,  on  the  right,  and 
that  of  Smichow,  on  the  left  bank,  are  included  in  its 
bounds.  Prague,  peculiar  in  its  architecture,  and  from  its 
numerous  domes,  spires,  and  turi'ets.  has  quite  an  oriental 
aspect.  The  finest  (luarters  are  the  Neustadt,  the  Klein- 
seite. and  the  Ilradschin;  the  Altstadt  is  gloomy,  and  the 
Judenstadt  filthy.  Principal  buildings  : — 1.  In  the  Alstadt. 
the  Theinkirche,  with  the  tomb  of  Tycho  Brahe,  the  town- 
house  with  a remarkalde  clock,  the  royal  library,  ob.serva- 
tory.  and  many  scientific  establishments,  the  buildings  of 
the  old  university,  the  church  of  St.  Gallas.  in  which  IIuss 
preached. — 2.  In  the  .Tudenstadt.  the  .fewi.'-h  synagogue. — 
3.  In  the  Neustadt.  the  new  town-house,  the  military  hos- 
pital. and  several  churches  with  fine  paintings. — 4.  In  the 
Kleinseite,  the  church  of  St.  N’icholas,  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  the  artillery  barracks. — 5.  In  the  Ilradschin,  the  former 
palace  of  the  Bohemian  kings,  a massive  and  imposing 
structure.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Vitu.s.  a richly  de- 
corated'Gothic  building,  containing  the  tomb  of  St.  .John  of 
Nepomuk,  with  a silver  shrine  weighing  37  hundred  weight, 
and  tho.se  of  many  Bohemian  kings. — 6.  In  Wissehrad,  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  R/iul.  and  the  royal  armoury. 
In  the  village  of  Smichow.  is  the  nohle  botanic  garden. 
Prague  has  many  learned  and  scientific  societies  : the  uni- 
versity founded  by  Charles  IV.  in  1318,  is  remarkable  as 
the  til’s!  school  of  learning  established  in  Germany;  in 
1812.  it  had  71  professors,  and  2741  students.  Prague  has 
3 gymnasia,  a normal  school,  a school  for  the  blind,  cabi- 
nets of  natural  history,  several  large  public  libraries,  and 
many  pulilic  hospitals.  Its  manufactures  comprise  printed 
cottons,  linens,  silks,  and  woollens.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  Bohemia,  its  transit  trade  being  facilitated  by 
the  navigation  of  the  Moldau  and  by  railways,  which  con- 
ne(*t  it  with  Olmiitz  and  Vienna  on  the  E.  and  S.  and  with 
Pilsen  on  the  S.W.  Prague  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1741.  and  by  the  Prussians  in  1744;  it  was  bombarded,  and 
was  the  scene  of  atrocious  cruelties,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1848.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Jerome  of  Prague. 

PK.\IIUST.A,  prjt-hoos'td.  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Room-Elee.  75  miles  E.N.E.  of  Salonica,  with  about  500 
houses,  enclosed  by  a wall  15  feet  high. 

PR.MRIE.  pr.Vree.  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Ar- 
kansas, contains  about  1060  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  White  River,  navigable  by  steamboats  at  all 
seasons,  and  on  the  N.  by  Cypress  and  Des  Arc  Bayou.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level,  and  diversified  by  extensive  prairies, 
and  by  forests  which  contain  the  oak.  ash,  walnut,  cypress, 
and  cedar.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Capital,  Browns- 
ville. Pop.  8854,  of  whom  6015  were  free. 

PR.MRIE,  a township  in  Arkan.sas  co..  Arkansas. 

PR.\1RIE,  a township  in  Carroll  co.,  Arkansas. 

PR.\IRTE,  a township  in  Franklin  co.,  Arkansas. 

PRAIRIE,  a township  in  Madison  co..  Arkansas. 

PR.Vl  RIE,  a township  in  Marion  co.,  Arkansas. 

PRAIRIE,  a township  in  Xewton  co.,  Arkansas. 

PRAIRIE,  a town.ship  in  Prairie  co.,  Arkansas. 

PRAIRIE,  a township  in  Washington  co.,  Arkansas.  Pop. 
18.30. 

PRAIRIE,  a township  in  Franklin  co.,  Ohio,  intersected 
by  the  Columbus  and  Xenia  Railroad.  I'op.  1374. 

Pl<  AIRIE,  a township  of  Holmes  co.,Ohio.  Pop.  1512. 

PRA  I RIE,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1557. 

PRAI  RIE,  a post-oflice  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois. 

PRAIRIE,  a post-otlice  of  Lewis  co.,  ^lissouri. 

PR.\ I RIE,  a tow'iiship  of  Randoliihco., Missouri.  P.2899. 

PRAI  Rl  E BIRD,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois. 

PRAIRIE  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Wilcox  co.,  Alabama. 

PRAIRIE  COTTAGE,  a post-olfice  of  Colorado  co.,  Texas. 

PRAIRIE  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  enters  the  Tombigbee  on 
the  N.  border  of  Marengo  county. 

PR.\IRIE  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  flows  through  Daviess 
county  into  the  West  Fork  of  White  River,  about  6 miles 
from  Washington. 

PRAIRIE  CREEK,  Iowa,  rises  in  Benton  county,  and 
flows  into  Red  Cedar  River,  in  Linn  county. 

PRAIRIE  CREEK,>a  post-office  of  Dallas  co.,  Texas. 
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PRAIRIE  CREEK,  a 8m.all  village  of  Yell  co.,  Arkansas, 

PRAIRl  E CREEK,  a post-township  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana. 

PRAIRIE  Creek,  a post-office  of  liOgan  co.,  Illinois. 

PRAIRIE  CREEK,  a post-cffice  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa. 

PRAIRIE  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Wood  co..  Ohio. 

PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN,  pr.Vree  du  sheen,  (Fr.  pron.  prAN 
ree'  dii  she-Ax°^)  a beautiful  post-village,  capital  of  Craw- 
ford co..  IVi.sconsin,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Mississifipi,  4 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  IVisconsin  River,  and  about  100 
miles  AV.  of  Madison.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the 
state.  It  is  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Pri.iiio 
Du  Chieii  Railroad.  The  site  is  a level  plain  or  jirairie,  6 
or  8 miles  long,  and  1 or  2 miles  wide,  enclosed  on  the  E.  by 
rocky  bliilfs.  It  contains  6 churches,  2 newspaper  offices,  1 
U.  S.  Hosiiital,  and  a machine-shop  of  the  Railroad.  P.  2398 

PRAIRIE  DU  LONG  a post-oflice  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois. 

PRAIRIE  DU  bOCilER.  prA'ree  du  ro'sher, a post-village 
of  Randolph  co.,  Illinois,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Kaskaakia.  The 
name  is  derived  tVom  a rocky  blulT  which  rises  behind  it. 

PRAIRIE  DU  S.AC,  a post-village  of  Sank  co.,  AV'isconsin, 
on  the  Wisconsin  River,  25  miles  N.AV.  of  Madison.  It  has 
1 church,  an  academy,  2 steam-mills,  and  5 dry-goods  stores. 
Here  is  a bridge  over  the  river.  Pop.  about  600. 

PRAIRIE  FIELD,  a post-office  of  Rock  Island  co.,  Illinoiii. 

PRAIRIE  FORK,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

PRAIRIE  GROA'E.  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Iowa. 

PRAIRIE  LEA.  a post-office  of  Caldwell  co.,  Texas. 

PR.AIKIE  MEM  ROUGE.  prA'ree  maia  roozh,  a post-office 
of  Morehouse  parish.  Louisiana. 

PRAIRIE  MOUND,  a post-office  of  Pike  co..  Mi.ssouri. 

PRAIRIE  MOUNT,  a post-village  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi, 18  miles  N.E.  of  Houston.  It  is  situated  in  a highly 
productive  country. 

PRAIRl  E PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Grimes  co..  Texas. 

PRAIRIE  POINT,  a post-office  of  Noxubee  co.,  Missie- 
.sippi. 

PRAIRIE  RONDE,  (rond.)  a post-town.ship  forming  the 
S.AV.  extremity  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Slichigan.  Pop.  1035. 

PRAIRl  ETO.N,  prab’e-ton,  a post-village  of  Vigo  co..  Indi- 
ana, on  the  border  of  Hoiiey  Creek  Prairie,  7 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Terre  Haute.  Pop.  572. 

PRAIRl  ETON,  a small  village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Illinois. 

PR.AIRIEVI LLE,  prA're-vil.  a post-village  of  Barry  co., 
Michigan,  about  58  miles  AV.S.AV.  of  Lansing. 

PRAIRTEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  railroad  from  Lafayette  to  Indianapolis,  12  miles  S.AV. 
of  Frankfort. 

PRAIRl EVILLE,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Mis.souri, 
about  66  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

PR  AIRIE  VI  LLE,  a township  in  Milwaukee  co.,  Wi.s- 
consin. 

PRALBOINO,  prAl-bo-ee'no,  (written  also  PRATO-AL- 
BOINO.)  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Brescia,  7 
miles  S.  of  Leno.  on  the  Alella.  Pop.  2467. 

PRALLS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Hunterdon  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  5 miles  above  Lam- 
bertville.  has  2 or  3 stores.  There  is  a fine  bridge  across  the 
river  at  this  place. 

PRALOGNAN-PALAY,  prA'lon'yAxo'-pA'lA/,  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  State.s,  province  of  Tarantaise,  12  miles  S.E 
of  Mou tiers.  Pop.  104.3. 

PR.\LORMO.  prA-loa'mo.  avill.ageof  the  Sardinian  States, 
division,  and  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Turin.  Pop.  1115. 

PR.\MOLLO.  prA-rnoPio,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
province  of  Pinei’olo,  near  San  Seconda.  Pop.  1414. 

PRAROSTINO.  prA-ros-teebio,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Turin,  province  of  Pinerolo,  1 mile  from 
San  Secondo.  Pop.  1575. 

PRASCGRS.ANO.  prAs-koR-sAtno.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Tm  in.  province,  and  about  16  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  1494. 

PRASLIN.  prAs'leerJ.  an  isKind  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  one 
of  the  Sejichelles.  lat.  4°  17'  16  ' S..  Ion.  55°  44'  15"  E.  The 
French  took  formal  jios.session  of  the  island  in  1768,  but  did 
not  form  any  settlement  on  it. 

PRASTOE.  (Prastbe  ) a town  of  Denmark.  See  Pr.?:stoe. 

PRASZKA.  prAslPkA.  or  PRAUSK.A,  prowsb<A.  a town  of 
Poland,  province,  and  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kalisz,  on  the 
Prosna.  Pop.  2000. 

PRAT.A,  prA'tA,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Princi- 
pato-Ultra,  5 miles  S.  of  Montefu.sco.  Pop.  1790. 

PRATA.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
W.N.W.  of  Piedimonte.  Pop.  13.50. 

PRAT.\S,  prA'tA.s,  a cluster  of  islands,  shoals,  and  rocks 
of  considerable  extent  in  the  China  Sea.  Lat.  23°  50'  N., 
Ion.  116°  4.5'  E..  stretching  about  18  miles  from  N.  to  S..  and 
froin  9 miles  to  12  miles  from  E.  to  5V. 

PRAT  DE  LLOBREGAT,  Kl,  fl  prAt  da  lo-br.A-gAtb  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province,  and  about  1 miles 
from  Barcelona,  near  the  Llobregat.  Pop.  1615. 

PR.ATDIP.  prAt-dee)V.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
province,  and  14  miles  from  Tarragona.  Pop.  1500. 

PRA'l'O,  prA'to,  a town  of  Central  Italjq  in  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince, and  10  miles  N.W.  of  Florence,  on  an  affluent  o/  U\e 
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Arno.  Pop.  11,933.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  ditches, 
has  a noble  square,  a cathedral  of  marble,  with  a six-storied 
tower,  hospitals,  and  asylums,  the  Cicognini  College,  an  an- 
cient praetorian  palace,  now  a prison.  2 workhouses,  a thea- 
tre, manufactures  of  straw  plait,  woollen  cloth,  silk  thread, 
hats,  and  soap,  with  tanneries  and  extensive  copper-works 
for  smelting  and  manufacturing  metal. 

PRA'i’OliA,  pri-to'lX  a village  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  2^  miles  N.W.  of  Sulmona.  Pop.  .3700. 

PKA’l'O  VUCCIIIO,  prdtto  vSk'ke-o.  a village  of  Central 
Italy,  24  miles  E.  of  Florence,  on  the  Arno,  enclosed  by 
walls.  Pop.  3500.  It  is  connected  with  Florence  by  railway. 

PRATS  DE  LLUSANES,  prdts  dl  loo-si/n^.s,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province,  and  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bar- 
celona. Pop.  1327. 

PR.ATS  DE  MOLLO,  prd  deh  mo^lo^  a fortified  town  of 
France,  department  of  Pyrenees-Orientales,  on  the  Tech,  14 
miles  S.W.  of  Ceret.  Pop.  in  1852,  3270.  It  is  enclosed  by 
a wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  has  manufactures  of  coarse 
woollen  fiibrics,  hosiery,  and  blankets.  In  its  neighborhood, 
at  La  Preste,  are  hot  sulphur  baths,  hotels,  aud  lodging- 
houses. 

PRATT,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio. 

PRATTELN,  prdttteln.  a village  and  parish  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  Landschaft,  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Bale,  (Basel.) 
Pop.  1124. 

PR  ATTS^BUBG.  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Steuben  co., 
New  York,  about  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rochester.  It  contains 
the  Franklin  Academy,  with  about  150  students.  Pop.  2790. 

PR  ATTSBURG,  a post-village  of  Orange  CO.,  North  Carolina. 

PRATTSBURG,  a post-village  of  Talbot  co.,  Georgia,  45 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

PRATTSBURG,  a post-office  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana. 

PR-ATT’S  HOLLOW,  a post-office  of  Madison  co..  New 
York. 

PRATT’S  LANDING,  a village  of  Perry  co.,  Mis.souri,  on 
the  Mississippi,  60  miles  S.  by  E.  of  St.  Louis. 

PRATTS'VILLE,  a thriving  post-village  in  Prattsville 
township,  Greene  co..  New  York,  on  Schoharie  Creek,  about 
50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany.  It  contains  3 churches,  an 
ac.ademy,  a newspaper  office,  and  manufacturing  establish- 
mentsof  various  kinds,  including  several  glove  factories.  It 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  tannery  in  the 
United  States,  belonging  to  Zadock  Pratt,  Esq.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  1511. 

PRATTSVILLE,  a village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland,  13 
miles  E.  of  Cumberland. 

PIIAT'J’SVILLE,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  16  miles  N.W.  of  IMacon. 

PRATTSVILLK,  a handsome  and  thriving  post-village  of 
Autauga  co..  Alabam.a,  on  a small  affluent  of  the  Alabama 
River.  14  miles  N.W.  of  Montgomery.  The  village  contains 

3 churches,  4 stores,  2 .schools.  1 cotton-mill,  and  1 manu- 
factory of  cotton-gins.  The  cotton-mill  is  150  feet  long,  and 

4 stories  high.  The  other  factory  produces  annually  600 
cotton-gins,  which  are  regarded  as  superior  articles.  Pop. 
estimated  at  6000. 

PR.ATTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Vinton  co.,  Ohio. 

PRAULE  (prawl)  POINT,  a headland  of  England,  pro- 
jecting on  the  English  Channel,  4 miles  W.N.W.  of  Start 
Point,  and  E.  of  Bolt  Head. 

PRAUSNITZ.  prow.s'nits,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  18 
miles  W..\.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  2150. 

PR.AUS.MTZ,  Bou.misch,  bb'mish  prOw.s'nits,  a village  of 
Bohemia.  8 miles  from  Arnau.  Pop.  2050. 

PUAUS.NITZ,  Dkutsch.  doitch  prOw.stnits,  a village  of 
Bohemia,  circle  of  Koniggratz,  near  extensive  forests.  It  has 
a church,  and  a mill.  Pop.  1220. 

PR.AUST.  prowst.  a village  of  East  Prussia,  government, 
and  6 miles  S.  of  Dantzic.  Pop.  1131. 

PRAV.ADI,  pr^'vd-dee',  a town  of  Europe.an  Turkey,  in 
Bulgaria.  28  miles  S.E.  of  Shoomla,  on  the  river  Pravadi. 
which  enters  the  Black  Sea  at  Varna.  The  Russians  here 
defeated  the  Turks  in  1829.  ^ 

PRA  VIA.  prd've-d.  a market-town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
14  miles  N.W.  of  Oviedo,  on  the  Nalon,  which  is  navigable 
to  it  from  the  sea.  Pop.  1153. 

PRAY.A.  PORTO.  See  Porto  Praya. 

PRAVSS.AC,  pr.ls'sdkt.  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Lot,  13  miles  W.N.W.  ofCahors.  Pop.  in  1852,  2048. 

PRAVSS.AS,  pra.s'sd^,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Lot-et-Garonne.  8 miles  N.W.  of  Agen.  Pop.  in  1852,  1718. 

IMtAZZO,  prdUso,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  24 
miles  W.  of  Coni,  on  the  Macra. 

I’RK.ANGER,  prd'dng'her,  a Dutch  residency  of  Java,  in 
the  S.W.  part  of  the  island.  Pop.  700,000. 

PREBLE,  prJb'el,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Ohio, 
bordeiing  on  Indiana,  has  an  area  of  430  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  Franklin.  St.Clair’s,  and  Fourmile  Creeks, 
affluents  of  the  Great  Miami.  The  .surface  is  level  or  undu- 
lating; the  soil  is  of  limestone  formation,  and  very  produc- 
tive 'file  county  has  large  quarries  of  good  limestone,  and 
is  liberally  sujiplied  with  water  power.  1 1 is  intersected  by 
the  Dayton  and  Richmond,  and  the  Hamilton.  Eaton  and  i 
Richmond  Railroads.  Capital,  Eaton.  Pop.  21,820.  I 
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PREBLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cortland  co. 
New  York,  on  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  Kaikoad-, 
about  130  miles  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1277. 

PREBLE,  a small  village  of  Choctaw  co..  Alabama. 

PREBLE,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio. 

PREBLE,  a township  in  Adams  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 887. 

PR13CHEUR,  Le.  leh  pra'shuR^  a market-town  and  parish 
of  the  island  of  Martinique,  on  its  W.  coast,  mile?  N.W. 
of  St.  Pierre.  Pop.  3403. 

PR£CIGNE.  prA'seefit,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe,  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  La  Fleche.  Pop.  ic 
1852.  3053. 

PREtCINCT,  apost-vill.age  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  i-ail- 
road  from  Beloit  to  Chicago,  80  miles  W.N.AV’.  of  the  latter. 

PRE-EMPtTlON,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Illinois,  155 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

PKEEN-CIIURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

PREES.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

PREEtSALL.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

PREEZ,  prA/ets,  or  PORETZ,  po'rAts.  a market-town  of 
Denmark,  duchy  of  Holstein,  on  a small  lake,  8 miles  S.S.E. 
of  Kiel.  Pop.  4750.  It  has  a seminary  for  noble  ladies,  a 
female  orphan  asylum,  and  a library. 

PREGEL.  prA'ghel,  a river  of  East  Prussia,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Angerap  and  Pis.sa,  flows  AV.,  and  enters  the 
Frische-IIaff  at  its  N.E.  extremity,  after  ^ course  of  120 
miles,  for  the  last  45  of  which  it  is  navigable.  Piincipa* 
affluents,  the  Dista  from  the  N..  and  Alle  from  the  S. 

PREIGNAC,  prAn'yAkt.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde.  21  miles  S.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop  1314. 

PREJ.ANO  or  PREXANO,  prA-nA^no,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Old  Castile,  province,  and  30  miles  S.E.  of  Logrofio.  Pop. 
1008. 

PRELAUTSCH,  prA^owteh,  or  PRELAUCY,  prA-low/- 
tsee,  a town  of  Bohemia,  14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chrudim,  on 
the  Elbe.  Pop.  1590. 

PREMEIRA,  prA-m.A^e-ri,  a group  of  rocks  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  lat.  13°  IP  N.,  Ion.  74°  38'  E. 

PREMEIRA  ISLANDS,  the  .southernmost  of  the  long 
chain  of  islands  extending  along  Angosta,  East  Africa,  aud 
Mozambique  Channel,  about  lat.  17°  S.,  Ion.  39°  50'  E. 

PKEMERY.  prA'meh-iW,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ni^^vre,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Nevers.  Pop.  in  1852,  2325. 

PREMIA  DE  MAR,  pr.A'me-A  deb  man,  or  PREMIA  DE 
ABAJO.  prA'me-A  dA  A-bA'no,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Cata 
Ionia,  province,  and  about  8 miles  from  Barcelona.  Pop 
1115. 

PREMITI,  prAm'e-tee',  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Epirus,  55  miles  E.S.E.  of  Avlona,  on  the  Voyussa.  Each 
house  is  .separately  enclosed  by  a high  defensive  wall,  and 
here  is  also  a Turkish  citadel. 

PREM'NAY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

PREN'DERGAST,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke. 

PREN/TISS  A'ALE,  a post-office  of  McKean  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PRENY,  prA'nee,  or  PRENN,  prAnn,  a town  of  Poland, 
province  of  Augustow,  on  the  Memel,  27  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Mariampol.  Pop.  2500. 

PRENZLOW,  prAuts^ov,  or  PRENZLAU,  prAnt.s'low,  a 
town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  71  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Pot.sdam.  on  the  Ucker.  Pop.  12,751.  It  has  a Calvinkst 
and  6 Lutheran  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  a valuable  pub- 
lic library,  manufactures  of  linens,  woollens,  and  tobacco, 
breweries,  tanneries,  and  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  In  1806, 
20.000  Prussian  troops  having  escaped  from  the  battle  of 
Jena,  surrendered  here  to  the  French. 

PREPtA Ills'  ISLES,  a group  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  about 
midway  between  the  Andaman  Islands  and  Cape  Negrais. 
Lat.  14°  50'  N.,  Ion.  93°  25'  E.  Two  are  named  the  Cow 
and  Calf. 

PRERAU.  pr.A'rOw,  or  PRZEROW,  pzha'rov.  a town  of 
Moravia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  March,  on  the  Betschwa,  15 
miles  S.E.  of  Olmiitz,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Pop.  3400. 

PRI-I-SAINT-DIDTER,  prA  sAx^  dee'da-A-*.  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  division,  and  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Aosta, 
at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  Pop.  1009. 

PRESBA,  prAs'liA,  a small  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Room-Elee,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Ochrida,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Presba,  which  is  7 miles  in  length,  and  3 miles  in 
breadth. 

PRES'BURG  or  PRESS'BURG,  (Ger.  pron.  prAs'bOdKO; 
Hun.  Po.wny,  po'shon';  anc.  Posafnium,)  a town  and  the  legi»- 
lative  capital  of  Hungary,  cnpit.il  of  a county  of  its  own  name, 
on  the  Danube,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats.  34  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Vienna,  with  which  city  and  with  Tyrnau  it  com- 
municates by  railway.  Pop  43,863,  excluding  garrison  and 
strangers.  The  principal  structures  are.  a ruined  ca.stle,  on 
a height  above  the  town,  burnt  by  the  French  in  1811.  but 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  appeal  made,  in  1741,  by 
Maria  Theresa  to  the  Hungarian  states;  the  hall  of  the  diet, 
a Gothic  cathedral,  in  which  the  kings  of  Hungary  were 
I crowned;  the  county  hall,  a German  theatre,  barracks,  and 
I archbishop’s  palace.  It  has  a Roman  Catholic  academy,  and 
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a Oalvinist  college,  both  with  good  libraries,  a Roman  Catho-  I 
lie  high  college  and  seminary,  a college  for  poor  students,  and 
several  hospitals,  one  supported  by  the  Jews,  who  are  nu-  j 
merous  here,  and  have  many  charitable  institutions.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  silk  and  woollen  goods,  nitre, 
rosogllo,  tobacco,  and  leather.  It  has  a large  transit  trade 
in  corn,  linen,  and  Hungarian  wines.  The  treaty,  giving 
Venice  to  the  French,  and  Tyrol  to  Bavaria,  was  concluded 
here  in  1805. 

rilKS/COT,  a market- town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster,  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Liverpool.  Pop.  of  the  town  in 
1851,  7393,  employed  in  watch-making,  cotton  and  flax  mills, 
potteries,  and  collieries. 

PKES'COTT,  a post-township  of  Hampshire  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 74  miles  W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  611. 

PRESCOTT,  a post-village  of  Pierce  co.,  Wisconsin,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  St.  Croix  with  the  Mississippi  River,  about 
260  miles  above  Dubuque.  It  contains  a bank,  and  several 
mills  and  factories.  Pop.  1031.  See  Appendix. 

PRES'COTT,  a county  of  Canada  West,  situated  at  its  E. 
extremity,  is  bounded  by  the  Ottawa  River  on  the  N.,  and 
comprises  an  area  of  475  square  miles.  Capital,  L’Original. 
Pop.  10,487. 

PRESCOTT,  a post-town  of  Canada  West,  situated  in  the 
united  counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville,  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  130  miles  S.W.  of  .Montreal,  and  12  miles  from  Brock- 
ville.  It  has  agencies  of  6 assurance  companies,  4 churches, 
about  20  stores,  and  1 iron  foundry  and  machine  shop.  A 
newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  about  2400. 

PRESEGLIE,  piA-sdPyA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince, and  12  miles  N.E.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  1254. 

PRESERVA/TION  HAR'BOR,  a fine  bay  of  New  Zealand, 
near  the  S.M'.  extremity  of  the  Middle  l.sland.  Lat.  46°  S., 
Ion.  166°  30'  E. 

PRESH'UTE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

PRESIDENT  FUR'NACE,  a post-office  of  Venango  co., 
Penn.sylvauia. 

PRESIDIO  DE  SAO  JO  AO  (Sao  Joiio)  BAPTIST  A,  pr.i- 
see'de-o  di  sown'o  zho-6wN<>  bdp-tis'ti,  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Minas  Geraes,  110  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ouro  Preto.  Pop. 
of  the  di.strict,  4000. 

PRESLES,  prail,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut, 
36  miles  E.  of  Mons.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  locality  where 
Julius  Caesar  (b.  c.  57)  defeated  the  Nervii,  of  whom  C0,UUU 
perished.  Pop.  949. 

PKES.NOGORVSK,  pr?s-no-goRvskt,  or  PRESNOGOR- 
KOVSKAIA,  pr^.s-no-goR-kov-skPd.  a fort  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
government  of  Omsk,  on  the  Upper  Tobol,  145  miles  W.  of 
Petropaulovski.  forming  a post  of  the  military  line  of  Ishim. 

PRESNOVSKAIA.  pres-nov-skPd,  another  fort  of  the  same 
line,  80  miles  W.  of  Petropaulovski. 

PRESQUE  ISLE,  prSsk'eel',  (i.  e.  “peninsula,”)  a newly 
formed  county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Michigan,  bordering  on 
Lake  Huron.  Area,  estimated  at  700  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face has  but  little  elevation  above  the  lake.  It  includes  a 
peninsula  extending  into  Lake  Huron.  Pop.  26, 

PRESQUE  ISLE,  a post-office  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine. 

PRESQUE  ISLE,  Pennsylvania.  See  Erie. 

PRESSATH,  pres'sdt.  a walled  market-town  of  Bavaria, 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  1756. 

PRESSBURG,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Presburg. 

PRESTBURY,  prest^ber-ree,  a parish  of  England,  co..  and 
34  miles  E.N.E.  of  Chester,  and  with  a station  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Macclesfield  Railway,  2 miles  N.  of  Macclesfield. 

PRESTBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

PRESTEIGNE,  pr^s'tAnta  parliamentary  boiough.  market- 
town,  and  parish  of  England  and  IVales.  cos.  of  Hereford 
and  Radnor,  on  the  Lugg,.  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Leominster. 
Pop.  of  borough  in  1851,  1617.  The  town,  pleasantly  situ- 
ate and  neatly  built,  has  an  endowed  school,  a county 
sessions-house,  a jail  and  house  of  correction,  and  at  its  N. 
end  a circular  mound  laid  out  in  public  walks,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a pavilion.  It  unites  with  Radnor  in  sending 
1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

PRES'TON,  a parliamentary  borough  and  markeUtown 
of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Liverpool, 
agreeably  situated  on  a height  above  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ribble,  near  the  head  of  its  estuary,  and  on  the  North  Union 
and  several  other  branch  railways.  Pop.  of  the  borough  in 
1861,  82,961.  The  principal  streets,  though  irregularly 
formed,  are  spacious,  and  provided  with  side  parapets.  The 
houses  are  almost  all  substantially  built  of  brick,  and  the 
whole  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  environs  exhibit 
much  pleasing  scenery,  are  adorned  with  numerous  hand- 
some villas,  and  furnish  several  fine  public  walks.  The  ec- 
clesi.astical  edifices  include  10  churches  and  20  Dissenting 
chapels.  Among  the  former,  Christ  Church  is  admired  for 
the  purity  of  its  Norman  style;  and  the  parish  church  is 
now  (1853)  being  rebuilt  in  the  Decorated  style  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  with  a spire  196  feet  high.  Among  the 
Dissenting  chapels  are  5 Roman  Catholic.  3 Baptist,  2 Inde- 
pendent, 2 Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  one  each  of  the  Hun- 
tingdon Methodists,  Primitive  Methodists,  As.sociate  Method- 
ists, Primitive  Epi.scopalians,  Swedenborgian,  and  Unitarian. 
The  Mormons  or  Latter-Day  Saints  have  also  a place  of 
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meeting.  The  other  more  important  buildings  are  the  town- 
hall.  a handsome  bi  ick  edifice  in  the  centre  of  the  town ; the 
court-house,  in  the  Doric  style:  the  hou.se  of  correction,  the 
custom-house,  corn  exchange,  extensive  barracks,  work 
house,  theatre,  assembly-i-ooins.  two  bridges,  one  of  them  a 
handsome  structure  of  five  aiches,  and  a magnficent  railway 
viaduct,  spanning  the  river. 

The  scholastic  and  literary  establishments  include  a free 
grammar-school,  occupying  a spacious  stone  structure,  in 
the  collegiate  style:  the  blue-coat,  commercial  or  middle, 
and  various  national  and  infant  schools;  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Institution,  occupying  an  elegant  building  in 
the  Tudor  style,  and  provided  with  a library  and  museum; 
the  Mechanics’  Institute,  or  Institution  for  the  Ditfusiou 
of  Knowledge,  accommodated  in  a handsome  Grecian  edi- 
fice. and  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  place;  and  various,  public  libraries.  The  benevolent 
institutions  include  several  benefit  and  provident  institu- 
tions, a dispensary,  ladies’  charity,  vi.siting  and  Samaritan 
societies.  &c. 

The  original  staple  manufacture  of  the  town  was  linen, 
which  is  still  woven  to  some  extent,  but  has  been  completely 
eclipsed  by  that  of  cotton,  which,  first  introduced  in  1777, 
now  employs  54  mills  for  spinning  and  weaving,  and  annu- 
ally consumes  above  150.000  bales  of  cotton.  The  other 
principal  mills  are — six  for  worsted,  two  for  flax,  and  a 
large  steam  .saw-mill.  There  are  also  several  machine-shops 
on  an  extensive  scale,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  breweries 
and  malting  establishments,  roperies,  tanneries,  &c.  The 
trade  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  river,  which,  by  means  of 
dredging  and  many  expensive  improvements,  has  been  ren- 
dered navigable,  at  ordinary  springs,  for  vessels  of  30C  tons, 
to  Preston  Quays,  where  extensive  bonding  warehouses 
have  been  erected:  and  al.so  by  extensive  railway  communi- 
cation. by  which  the  town  has  been  brought  into  immediato 
connection  with  the  most  important  inland  localities.  The 
principal  imports  are  corn  from  Ireland,  iron  from  Scotland, 
and  timber  from  the  Baltic  and  America.  In  1851.  the 
ves.sels  registered  at  the  port  were,  under  50  tons.  73  sailing 
vessels,  carrying  2695  tons,  and  3 steamers,  carrying  85  tons; 
and  above  50  tons.  43  sailing  vessels,  carrying  4117  tons,  and 
3 steamers,  carrying  456  tons.  In  the  coasting  trade,  f'72 
vessels  (29,314  tons)  entered,  and  791  (.37,037  tons)  cleared; 
in  the  foreign  trade  the  vessels  entered  were  30.  (3001  tons.) 
and  cleared  also  30.  (3004  tons.) 

Preston  is  said  to  have  risen  on  the  decay  of  Bibchester, 
the  Ivoman  lUgodimum,  situated  about  11  miles  farther  up 
the  river.  Its  name,  originally  Priests’  Town,  it  owed  to 
the  number  of  religious  houses  which  it  contained.  In 
1323  it  w;is  t;iken  and  burnt  down  by  Robert  Bruce.  Every 
twentieth  year,  a jubilee,  called  “ Preston  Guild.”  is  held 
here  for  aunonth  from  the  last  week  in  August.  It  returns 
two  members  to  Parliament,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor.  11 
other  aldermen,  and  36  councillors.  The  only  native  of  the 
town  deserving  of  special  mention  is  Sir  Richard  Arkwright, 
the  inventor  of  the  “spinning-jenny.” 

I’UESTGN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

PKESTON.  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

PRESTON,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

PRESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

PRESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

PRESTON,  a parisli  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

PKESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suflblk. 

PRESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

PRESTON,  a dec;ived  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Hadding- 
ton. 8 miles  E.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  57. 

PRESTON,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh,  5 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Dalkeith. 

PRES'TON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  West  Virginia, 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland:  area,  about  600 
s(iuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Cheat  River.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  occupied  by  a valley  which  is  enclosed  by 
Chestnut  Ridge  on  the  W.,  and  the  Alleghany  Ridge  on  the 
E.  The  soil  produces  excellent  pasture,  and  in  some  parts 
grain  succeeds  well.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  slate,  alter- 
nate with  beds  of  coal;  iron  ore  is  abundant.  The  streams 
afford  a vast  amount  of  water-power.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  which  has  recently  been  opened  through  this 
section,  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  improvement  of  the 
county.  Formed  in  1818,  and  named  in  honor  of  .lames  B. 
Preston,  at  that  time  governor  of  Virginia.  Capital.  King- 
wood.  Pop.  13,312,  of  whom  13,245  were  free,  and  67  slaves. 

PRES  TON,  a post-village  and  township  of  New  London 
CO.,  Connecticut,  about  3 miles  E.  of  Norwich.  Pop.  2092. 

PRESTON,  a post-township  near  the  centre  of  Chenango 
co..  New  York,  on  Chenango  River.  Pop.  1013. 

PRESTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co., 
Pennsylvania,  20  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Honesdale.  Pop.  1518. 

PKESTON,  a post-office  of  Yallobusha  co.,  Mi.ssissi])pi. 

PRESTON,  a thriving  post-vill.age  of  Grayson  co.,  Texas, 
on  Red  River,  about  18  miles  N.  of  Sherman,  the  county 
seat.  It  is  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  and  is  the 
principal  shipping  point  for  the  county. 

PRESTON,  a village  of  Wharton  co.,  Texas,  41  miles  N.  a* 
Matagorda. 
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PRESTON,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Arkansas. 
PRESTON,  a village  of  Carroll  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River,  which 
separates  it  from  Carrollton. 

PRESTON,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio. 

PRESTON,  a township  of  Platte  co.,  Missouri.  Pop.  1327. 
PRESTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minne- 
sota, about  115  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Paul.  See  Appendix. 
PRESTON,  a post-office  of  Lane  co.,  Oregon. 

PRES^TON,  a town  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Waterloo,  with 
ft  Lutheran  and  a Roman  Catholic  church,  a flour  mill,  dis- 
tillery. pottery,  tannery,  and  three  breweries.  A newspaper 
is  published  here.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Germans. 
Pop.  in  1852,  1180. 

PRES'TON-B  AG'OTT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 
PRES'TON-BIS'SETT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 
PRESfl’ONBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Floyd  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  West  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  River,  about  120 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Lexington.  Pop.  about  200. 

PRESTON  CAPE,  a headland  of  Northwest  Australia. 
PRESTON  CAPES,  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 
PRESTON  DEAN^ERY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

PRESTON,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 
PRESTON  GUB'BALS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 
PRESTON-on-the-II  1 LL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 
PRESTON  HOLLOW,  a post-village  of  Albany  co..  New 
York,  on  Catskill  Creek,  about  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 
It  has  2 churches,  4 stores,  a flouring  mill  and  tannery. 
Pop.  about  150. 

PRES'TONKIRK.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Haddington. 
It  has  an  old  castle,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell. 

PRESTON  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

PRES'TONPANS^  a burgh  of  barony,  seaport  town,  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Haddington,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
85  miles  E.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  1640. 
Its  port,  Morrison’s  Haven,  is  half  a mile  W.  of  the  town. 
Near  it  was  fought  the  battle  between  the  Royalist  army 
and  the  Pretender’s,  in  1745. 

PRES'TON  QUARn'ER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Cumberland. 

PRESTON  QUARTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
umberland. 

PRES'TON  RIV/ER,  of  West  Australia,  district  of  Welling- 
ton, after  a N.W.  course  enters  Leschenault  Bay,  S.W.  of 
Australind. 

PRESTON-on-STOUR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Gloucester. 
PRES'TONVILLE.  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Kentucky. 
PRESTON-on-the-WILD-MOORS,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Salop. 

PRESTON-on-WYE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 
PRES'JVVV’ICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 
PREST'WICK  or  PRIEST/WICK,  a burgh  of  barony  of 
&^otland.  CO.  of  Ayr,  1 miles  S.S.W.  of  Monktown.  P.  1200. 

PRESTWOLB  or  PRESTWOULD,  pr§sUw6ld,  a parish  of 
I<;ngland,  co.  of  Leicester. 

PRETO,  pnUto,  a river  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  flows  E.,  and  unites  with  the  Parahiba-do-Sul.  Total 
course,  150  miles. 

PRETO,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Goyaz,  flows  W.N.W.  and  joins  the  Maranhao. 
Total  course,  150  miles. 

PRETO,  a river  of  Brazil,  joins  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  left, 
100  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Sao  Francisco.  Length, 
100  miles. 

PRETSCH,  prStch.  or  PRETZSCH,  prgtsh,  a town  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  43  miles  N.E.of  Merseburg,  on  the  Elbe.  Pop. 
1850. 

PRETTIN.  pr5t-teen^,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  45  miles 

E. N.E.  of  Mer.seburg,  on  the  Elbe.  Pop.  16.36. 

PRETZSCH,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony.  See  Pretsch. 
PREUILLY.  pruh'ee'yee'  or  pruh'eel'yee'.  a town  of  France, 

department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  19  miles  S.W.  of  Loches.  Pop. 
In  1852,  2374. 

PREUSSEN,  a kingdom  of  Europe.  See  Prussia. 
PREUSSISCIMIOLLAND,  prois^sish-hoFUnt,  a town  of 
East  Prussia,  56  miles  S.W.  of  Kbnigsberg.  Pop.  3465. 
PREVESA,*  prcVvA-si,  or  PREVISA,  a fortified  town  of 

F. uronean  Turkey,  in  Epirus,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Arta.  Lat.  38°  56'  N., 
Ion.  20°  44' E.  Pop.  about  4000.  It  is  defended  by  a few 
forts,  meanly  built,  partly  out  of  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  3 
miles  northward. 

PREVESA,  BAY  OF,  between  the  sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Vrta,  is  about  4 miles  in  length. 

PREWtl'i’T’S  KNOB,  a post-office  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky. 
PREZ-EN-PAIL,  prAz  ON^  pil,  a market-town  of  France, 
department,  and  21  miles  N.E.  of  Mayenne.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3736.  It  has  a large  market  for  cattle. 


“Remember  the  moment  when  Prevesa  fell, 

'I'he  alirieks  of  the  conquered  and  conqueror's  yell.” 

Childe  Harold,  canto  ii. 
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PRTAMAN,  pre-I-m^n^  a maritime  town  of  Sumatra,  on 
its  W.  coast.  20  miles  N.  of  Pa  dang. 

PRIBYLOV,  PRIBYLOW,  pl•e-be-lov^  or  PRIBYLOFFaS- 
LANDS,  a group  in  Behring  Sea,  lat.  57°  N.,  Ion.  170°  W,. 
and  consisting  of  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George, 
with  several  islets.  They  were  discovered  by  the  Russian 
navigator  Pribylov  in  1786,  since  which  time  three  millions 
of  sea-bear  skins  are  reported  to  have  been  taken  on  them, 
besides  otter  and  se.al  skins. 

PRICE,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PRICE,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Indiana. 

PRICE'BURG.  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PRICE’S  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Amelia  co.,  Virginia. 

PRICE'TOWN,  a post-village  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Reading. 

PRICE'TOWN,  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio. 

PRICED VILLE.  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

PRID'PY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

PRIDBY’S  HARB,  an  islet  in  Portsmouth  harbor,  off  the 
N.  side  of  Gosport.  On  it  is  a powder-magazine. 

PRIBROISK,  pre-droi.slF,  a market-town  of  Russian  Po- 
land, government  of  Vitebsk,  19  miles  W.N.W.  of  Brissa. 
Pop.  1500. 

PRI E BUS,  preeffioos,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  57  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Neis.se.  Pop.  1062. 

PRIEGO,  pre-iVgo,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  36  miles 
S.E.  of  Cordova,  in  the  Sierra  de  Algarrinejo.  Pop.  13,464. 
It  has  14  public  fountains,  an  old  castle,  and  Roman  and 
Moorish  remains. 

PRIEGO.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  24  miles  N.N.W, 
of  Cuenca.  Pop.  1290. 

PRTE/LAMAN’S,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Virginia. 

PRIEPOL,  pre-Atpol,  or  PREPOL,  pr.Vpol,  a town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  50  miles  W.N.W.  of  Novi-Bazar. 
Pop.  2000. 

PRIES'UHOLM,  or  PUF'FIN,  an  islet  of  North  Wales,  co., 
and  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Anglesey,  about  one  mile  from  the 
shore.  It  is  frequented  by  numerous  sea-birds,  and  hag 
some  rabbit-warrens. 

PRTESTWICK,  a burgh  of  Scotland.  See  Prestwick. 

PRILOOKA,  PRILOUKA  or  PRILUKA,  pre-loo'ki  a mar- 
ket-town of  Russia,  government  of  Kiev,  20  miles  S.  of 
Makhnovka.  Pop.  1550. 

PRILOOKI,  PRILOUKI  or  PRILUKI,  pre-loo^iee,  a town 
of  Russia,  government,  and  123  miles  N.W.  of  Poltava.  Pop. 
3250. 

PRIMALUNA,  pre-m3-looffid.  a village  and  parish  of 
Northern  Italy,  province  of  Como,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Introbbio, 
on  the  Pioverna.  Pop.  1460. 

PRIMERO,  pre-mAb  o,  a river  of  South  America,  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  rises  in  the  province  and  N.W.  of  Cordova,  and,  after 
a course  of  about  130  miles,  is  lost  in  a marshy  lake. 

PRIMISLAU,  prim'is-low,  or  PRZIBISLAW,  pzhe-be-sUv^ 
a town  of  Bohemia,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Czaslau.  Pop.  2000. 

PRIMKENAU,  primtkeh-now'.  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Si- 
lesia, government,  and  N.W.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1519. 

PRIM/ROSE,  a post-village  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  80  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

PRIMROSE,  a post-township  of  Bane  county,  Wisconsin, 
about  24  miles  S.W.  of  Madison.  It  lias  2 churches.  Pop. 
in  1860,  889. 

PRINCE  AL^BERT,  a village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  York, 
46  miles  N,  of  Toronto.  It  contains  2 or  3 hotels,  and  .seve- 
ral stores  and  saw  mills.  Pop.  about  200. 

PRINCE  CHARLES’  ISLANB.  off  the  W.  coast  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  is  in  lat.  78°  30'  N.,  Ion.  11°  E. 

PRINCE  EB/WARB,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. has  an  area  of  about  300  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Appomattox  River,  and  drained  by  Harris, 
Briery,  Bush,  and  Sandy  Creeks.  The  surface  is  somewhat 
diversified;  the  soil  is  natur.ally  good,  but  impoverished  in 
some  degree  by  a bad  system  of  cultivation.  Copper,  stone 
coal,  and  marl,  are  found.  'This  county  is  intersected  by 
two  lines  of  railway  leading  to  Richmond,  Danville,  and 
Lynchburg.  Capital.  Prince  Edward  Court-House.  Pop. 
11,844,  of  whom  4503  were  free,  and  7341  slaves. 

PRINCE  EDWARD,  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co.,  Georgia, 
160  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

PRINCE  EDWARD,  a county  of  Canada  West,  situated 
on  the  N.  of  Lake  Ontario,  comprising  an  area  of  334  square 
miles.  It  is  mostly  compo.sed  of  a peninsula  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  Lake  Ontario  and  several  small  bays.  Capital, 
Picton.  Pop.  18,887. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  COURT-HOUSE,  a small  post-village, 
capital  of  Prince  Edward  co.,  Virginia,  75  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Richmond.  It  contains,  besides  the  county  building,  1 or  2 
churches,  and  2 academies. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  formerly  called  thelSLAND 
OF  ST.  JOHN,  (Fr.  Ish  de  Saint  Jean,  eel  deh  .sS,\o  zh^N®.) 
a large  island  of  British  America,  in  the  S.  part  of  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  E.  of  Cape  Breton;  lat.  45°  50' to  47°  20'  N.,  Ion.  62° 
to  64°  '20'  W. ; washed  by  the  gulf  on  the  N.,  and  separated  by 
Northumberland  Strait  from  New  Brunswick  on  the  E.,  and 
Nova  Scotia  on  the  S. ; greatest  length,  measured  on  a line 
curving  through  its  centre,  about  130  miles.  Its  greatest 
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breadth  M miles ; in  its  narrowest  part  near  the  centre  it  is 
only  4 mile?  wide.  Th»  coast-line  presents  a remarkable  suc- 
cession of  large  bays  and  projecting  headlands.  Of  the  latter 
4he  most  piominent  are  North  Cape  on  the  N.^y.,  West  Cape 
on  the  S.AV.,  and  East  Cape  on  the  N.E. ; the  largest  bays  are 
those  of  Richmond  on  the  N.W.,  Egmont  on  the  S.W.,  Hills- 
borough on  the  S.,  and  Cardigan  on  the  E.  These  bays,  by 
penetrating  into  the  land  from  opposite  directions,  form  , 
narrow  isthmuses,  which  make  a natural  division  of  the  I 
island  into  three  distinct  peninsulas.  This  natural  division 
has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a nearly  corresponding 
civil  division  into  Prince’s  county  in  the  W.,  Queen’s 
county  in  the  centre,  and  King’s  county  in  the  E.  The 
surface  undulates  gently,  nowhere  rising  so  high  as  to  be- 
come mountainous,  or  siiil^iug  so  low  as  to  form  a mono- 
tonous flat.  At  one  time  the  whole  island  was  covered  with 
a dense  forest  of  beech,  birch,  maple,  popular,  spruce,  fir, 
hemlock,  larch,  and  cedar;  and  though  destructive  fires, 
lumbering,  and  cultivation  have  made  large  gaps  in  it.  a 
considerable  part  of  the  original  forest  still  remains.  The 
whole  island  is  eminently  agricultural  and  pastoral.  The 
soil  consists  generally  of  a light  reddish  loam,  sometimes 
approaching  to  a strong  clay,  but  more  frequently  of  a light 
and  sandy  texture.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a reddish  sand- 
stone, but  a large  part  of  the  surface  is  alluvial,  and  entirely 
free  from  stone.  No  minerals  of  the  least  consequence  have 
yet  been  discovered,  and  even  limestone  and  gypsum  appear 
to  be  wanting. 

The  climate  is  much  milder  than  that  of  the  adjoining 
continent,  and  the  air,  generally  free  from  the  fogs  which 
spread  along  the  shores  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  is 
remarkably  salubrious.  The  winter  is  long  and  cold;  but 
the  summer,  without  being  oppressively  hot,  is  eminently 
fitted  to  promote  the  growth  and  maturity  of  all  the  ordinary 
cereals.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  the  thermometer  during  the  hotter  hours  of  the 
day  seldom  varies  more  than  from  75°  to  80°  Fahrenheit, 
while  the  night  air  is  soft,  wholesome,  and  agreeable.  The 
principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  all  of  these 
abundant  and  of  excellent  quality;  pease  and  beans  are 
equallj"  good,  and  potatoes  and  turnips  are  nowhere  sur- 
passed. According  to  the  census  of  1848,  the  quantity 
of  arable  land  then  under  cultivation  was  215,389  acres. 
The  produce  raised  was  as  follows : — wheat,  219,787  bushels ; 
barley.  75,521  bu.shels;  o.ats,  746,383  bushels;  potatoes, 
731.575  bushels ; turnips.  153.933  bushels ; clover-seed.  14,900 
pounds;  and  hay.  45,128  tons.  The  stock  of  the  i.sland 
compri.sed,  12,845  horses,  49.310  neat  cattle,  92.875  .sheep, 
and  19,083  hogs.  The  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward  Island  are 
very  productive.  In  1852,  upwards  of  200  American  schooners 
were  in  one  of  the  harbors  of  the  i.sland.  The  textile 
manufactures  are  chiefly  confined  to  linen  and  flannels  for 
domestic  use.  In  1848.  there  were  27  carding  mills,  13  brew- 
eries and  distilleries.  116  grist  mills.  139  saw  mills,  and  246 
threshing  machines.  Ship-building  has  within  a few'  years. 

-»  become  a very  important  branch  of  industry.  In  1849,  there 
were  built  in  the  i.sland  88  vessels — tons.  15,902;  in  1850,  93 
ves.sels— tons,  14,.367 ; and  in  1851.  89  vessels — tons,  15,677. 

A large  proportion  of  the  vessels  built  here  are  .sold  in  New- 
foundland. for  seal  and  other  fisheries.  December  31,  1851, 
323  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  31,410  tons  arrived 
in  the  island. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  commerce  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  countries  with  which  it  is 
carried  on : — 


Countries. 

1819. 

1850. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

United  Kingdom 

$19-2,0.30 

$82,890 

$279,898 

$84,996 

B.  N.  American  Colonies... 

300, -280 

174,940 

308,409 

181,343 

British  AVest  Indies 

1,140 

2,535 

565 

4,165 

United  States 

82.580 

32,410 

41,603 

55,385 

Total 

$576,040 

1 $-292,775 

$630,475 

$3-25,989 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  1851  was  .f360.465.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  sent  to  the  United  States  this  year,  were  222.109 
bushels  of  oats,  17.929  of  barley.  45.942  of  potatoes.  3090  of 
turnips.  1700  pounds  of  wool.  1786  barrels  of  pickled  fish, 
660  quintals  of  dried  fi.sh.  60  cwt.  of  iron,  and  2215  hackmatac 
knees.  The  total  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
1851,  amounted  to  $119,216. 

Prince  Edwai-d  Island  is  considered  as  a dependency  of 
Canada,  but  in  the  civil  administration  of  its  affairs  acts  as 
an  independent  government.  It  is  administered  by  an 
executive,  usually  composc>d  of  nine  members,  wholly  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown.  The  legislature,  composed  of  six 
members,  is  also  nominated  by  the  Crown  ; but  the  Assem- 
bly, consi.sting  of  24  members,  is  chosen  by  the  people. 
Justice  is  administered  according  to  the  law  of  England. 
The  total  number  of  churches  in  1848,  was  109;  attended 
by  the  various  religious  denominations,  as  follows;  Roman 
Catholics,  27.147;  Church  of  England.  6530;  Church  of 
Scotland.  9895;  Dissenters.  10.507  : Wesleyan  Hlethodists, 
3059  Baptists,  2900;  other  denominations,  1710;  total, 
1538 


62.348.  An  academy  endowed  with  200L  annually,  a.\td  a 
national  school,  are  established  at  Charlotte  Town ; 137  71.  wera 
expended  upon  the  latter  in  1851.  There  has  recently  been 
established  throughout  the  island  a system  of  free  schools, 
the  number  of  which  amount  to  about  160;  for  their  support 
6000Z.  were  appropriated  in  1853.  The  revenue  of  the  island 
in  1852.  amounted  to  15.264L,  and  in  1853,  to  20,855,  while 
the  expenditures  reached  only  14.856?. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1852,  telegraphic  communica- 
tion was  established  between  Prince  Edward  I.sland,  the 
neighboring  province,  and  the  United  States,  by  means  of  a 
submarine  cable,  extending  from  Cape  Travers  to  Cape  Tor- 
mentina,  in  New  Brunswick,  a distance  of  only  9 miles. 
The  distance  from  Charlotte  Town  to  Cape  Travers  is  27 
miles  and  important  communications  have  been  regularly 
passing  by  this  route  to  and  from  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  American  continent.  Wires  are  also  extended  from 
Charlotte  Town  to  the  E.  point  of  the  island,  upwards  of  50 
miles,  and  from  thence  a submarine  cable  is  soon  to  commu- 
nicate with  Newfoundland — a distance  of  150  miles. 

Who  discovered  Prince  Edward  Island  is  not  accurately 
known;  but  Cabot  is  supposed  to  have  seen  it  immediately 
after  he  had  discovered  Newfoundland.  Champlain  gives  it 
the  name  of  St.  John,  by  which  it  continued  long  to  be 
designated,  and  accurately  describes  both  its  situation  and 
extent.  It  was  afterwards  included  by  the  French  in  their 
vast  and  undefined  territory  of  New  France,  and  in  1663 
was  granted  as  a feudal  tenure  to  a Sieur  Doublet,  a French 
naval  officer.  Little  progress  was  made  in  settling  the  island 
till  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1715,  when  its  fertility  al- 
lured great  numbers  of  Acadians  from  Cape  Breton.  It  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1745.  restored  by  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  retaken,  and  finally  annexed  to  Britain  in  1758, 
Pop.  in  1841,  47,034  - in  1848,  62,678.  and  in  1854,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  island  estimates  it  at  90,000. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  an  island  of  Upper  Canada. 
Midland  district,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  bay  of  Quinte.  Length,  36  miles; 
breadth  very  irregular,  and  varies  to  20  miles. 

PRINCE  FREDERICK  HARBOR,  an  inlet  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Australia;  lat.l5°S.,  Ion.  125°  E.  Coasts  steep,  and 
full  of  islets. 

PRINCE  FREDERICK  SOUND,  in  Russian  America,  is  in 
lat.  57°  6'  N..  Ion.  133°  48'  W. 

PRINCE  FRED'ERICKTOWN,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Calvert  co.,  Maryland,  35  miles  S.  by  AV.  of  Annapolis. 

PRINCE  GEORGE,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Maryland, 
bordering  on  the  Disti  ict  of  Columbia,  and  on  the  Potomac 
River,  which  separates  it  from  Virginia,  contains  about  600 
square  miles.  The  Potomac  washes  its  western  border,  the 
Patuxent  forms  its  boundary  on  the  E.  and  N.E. ; it  is  also 
drained  by  the  West  Branch  of  Patuxent  River,  and  by 
Anacosta  and  Pi.scataway  Creeks.  The  surface  is  moderately 
hilly;  the  soil  is  generally  productive.  In  1850,  this  county 
produced  more  tobacco  than  any  other  in  the  Union,  and 
more  Indian  corn  than  any  other  in  the  state.  The  quanti- 
ties raised  were  1,590,045  bushels  of  corn ; 8,380,851  pounds 
of  tobacco.  The  underlying  strata  are  shell,  marl,  and 
cemented  sand  resembling  sandstone ; large  quantities  of 
iron  are  found.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Washington  Railroad.  Organized  in  1695.  Capital, 
Upper  Mar  lborough.  Pop.  23,327,  of  whom  10,848  were  free, 
and  12,479  slaves. 

PRINCE  GEORGE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Virginia, 
has  an  area  of  about  300  square  miles.  James  River  forms 
its  northern  boundary ; the  Appomattox  flows  along  its  N.W. 
border  until  it  enters  the  former  stream,  and  it  is  also 
drained  by  the  sources  of  Blackwater  River.  The  surface 
is  moderately  hilly;  the  soil  of  middling  qu.ality.  The 
Appomattox  Railroad  passes  along  the  border  of  the  county, 
and  James  River  is  navigable  by  steamboats  in  this  part  of 
its  course.  Capital,  Prince  George  Court-House.  Pop.  8411, 
of  whom  3414  w-ere  Iree,  and  4997  slaves. 

PRINCFl  GEORGE  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-village,  capi- 
tal of  Prince  George  co.,  Virginia,  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rich- 
mond. 

PRINCE  HENRY  ISLAND.  See  Prince  Wiluam  Henry 
ISLANB. 

PRINCE  LE/OPOLD  ISLAND,  in  British  North  America, 
is  at  the  AAL  end  of  Barrow  Strait.  Lat.  74°  5'  N..  Ion.  90°  AAL 

PRINCE  OF  AVALES  ARCHIPEL'AGO,  in  Ru.-sian 
America,  is  mostly  between  lat.  54°  25'  and  56°  30'  N.,  and 
Ion.  132°  and  134°  W.,  40  miles  N.  of  Queen  Charlotte  Is 
land. 

PRINCE  OF  AVALES  ISLAND,  in  the  Pa<ific  Ocean, 
Low  Archipelago,  is  in  lat.  15°  16' 30"  S.,  Ion.  147°  22'  W., 
and  called  also  Dean,  or  Oanna  Isl.and. 

PRINCE  OF  AVALES  ISLAND,  an  island  of  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, in  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  between  Java  and  f’/Umatra, 
lat.  6°  30'  S.,  Ion.  105°  12'  E.  On  it  is  a town  named  Sama- 
dang. 

PRINCE  OF  AA’ALES  ISLAND,  e group  in  the  Torres 
Strait,  off  Cape  A'ork.  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  Lat.  10°  20'  S. 

PRINCE  OF  AVALES  ISLAND,  British  India.  See  PenanQ 
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PRINCE  RE'GENT  BAY,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greenland, 
is  in  lat.  76°  N.,  Ion.  66°  W. 

PRINCE  REGENT  INLET,  in  Briti.sh  North  America, 
between  lat.  72°  and  74°  N.,  Ion.  88°  and  95°  W.,  leads  from 
Barrow  Strait  into  Boothia  Gulf,  and  was  discovered  in  1819. 

PRINCE  REGENT  RIVER,  in  Northwestern  Australia, 
enters  the  Indian  Ocean  in  lat.  15°  17'  S..  Ion.  124°  50'  E. 

PRINCE  RUG’ERT  BAY,  in  British  West  Indies,  is  on 
the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Dominica,  bounded  north- 
ward by  Prince  Rupert’s  Head,  and  has  the  town  of  Ports- 
mouth on  its  E.  coast. 

PRINtCES.  a county  occupying  the  N.W.  part  of  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Capital,  Princetown.  Pop.  in  1848,  15,142. 

PRINCE’S  ISLA.ND,  an  island  of  Malay  Archipelago,  at 
the  S.  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Sunda. 

PRINCE’S  ISLAND,  (Port.  Ilka  do  Principe,  eeVji  do 
preen^se-pA.)  an  island  belonging  to  Portugal,  in  the  bight  of 
Biafra,  Gulf  of  Guiima,  140  miles  S.S.W.  of  Fernando  Po. 
Lat.  1°  39'  N.,  Ion.  7°  26'  E.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  10  miles ; 
breadth,  5 miles.  Surface  mountainous,  and  in  the  centre 
it  rises  to  3000  feet  in  height.  Good  crops  of  coffee  and  pro- 
visions are  raised;  but  not  many  years  ago  the  principal 
trade  of  the  inhabitants  was  said  to  be  in  slaves.  Chief 
fort  and  harbor,  St.  Antonio,  on  its  E.  coast. 

PRINCES’  ISL.ANDS.  (Gr.  ilpuovriaoi.  Demoneadi.)  Sea  of 
Marmora,  13  miles  S.  of  Constantinople,  near  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  consisting  of  9 islands,  the  largest  being  Prin- 
Kipos  and  Ch.vlki.  Surface  mountainous,  with  fertile  val- 
leys, in  which  corn,  fruits,  and  wine  are  raised,  and  cattle 
are  reared  for  consumption  in  the  Turkish  capital.  Nu- 
merous visitors  resort  to  them,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
their  scenery  and  agreeable  climate. 

PRIN'CESS  ANNE,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity 
(*t  Virginia,  bordering  on  North  Carolina  and  the  Atlantic. 
The  area  is  about  420  square  miles.  The  Chesapeake  Bay 
washes  its  N.  border;  Cape  Henry  forms  the  N.E.  extremity. 
The  surface  is  level ; the  soil  sandy.  Large  quantities  of 
firewood  and  lumber  (pine  and  cypress)  are  procured  from 
the  forests  for  the  Norfolk  market.  Formed  from  Norfolk  in 
1691.  Capital,  Princess  Anne  Court-House.  Pop.  7714,  of 
whom  4528  were  free,  and  3186  slaves. 

PRINCESS  ANNE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Somerset  co., 
Maryland,  on  Manokin  River,  near  the  head  of  tide-water 
and  navigation,  18  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  about  100 
miles  S.E.  of  Annapolis.  It  contains  a brick  court-house,  a 
jail,  bank,  2 newspaper  offices,  and  several  churches. 

PRINCESS  ANNE  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital 
of  Princess  Anne  co.,  Virginia,  137  miles  S.E.  of  Richmond. 
It  contains  2 churches. 

PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  (shar'lot)  BAY,  on  the  N.E. 
co.ast  of  Australia,  is  in  lat.  14°  29'  S..  Ion.  144°  E.,  and  has 
a breadth  of  30  miles.  Over  its  head  is  a level-topped  hill, 
named  by  Captain  Cook,  Jones’  'fable  Land. 

PRINCESS  ROY/AL  HAR'BOR,  in  West  Australia,  dis- 
trict of  Plantagenet,  a bay  of  King  George’s  Sound,  capable 
of  receiving  the  largest  ships.  On  its  N.  side  is  the  town 
of  Albany. 

PRINCESS  ROYAL  ISLANDS,  are  situated  in  British 
North  America,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  N.  of  Vancouver  Island. 

PRINCETON,  prms.sRpn,  a post-town.ship  of  Washington 
co.,  Maine,  140  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  626. 

PRINCETON,  a post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Massa- 
chu.setts,  45  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1201. 

PRINCETON,  a post-township  of  Schenectady  co..  New 
York.  See  Princetown. 

PRINCETON,  a pleasant  post-borough  of  Princeton  town- 
ship. Mercer  co.,  New  .Jersey,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Philadelphia, 
and  10  miles  N.E.  of  Trenton.  It  is  .situated  on  an  elevated 
ridge  which  lises  by  long  and  gradual  acclivity,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect  towards  the  E.  The  New  Jer- 
sey Railroad  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  pass 
about  1 mile  S.E.  of  the  town.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Prince- 
ton College,  which  ranks  among  the  first  literary  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterians 
at  Elizabethtown  in  1746,  and  removed  to  Princeton  in 
1757.  The  college  edifice,  called  Nassau  Hall,  is  176  feet 
long,  50  feet  wide,  and  4 stories  high.  Princeton  contains 
several  churches,  a bank,  and  a theological  seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  founded  about  the  year  1813.  A 
weekly  newspaper,  and  the  Princeton  Review,  a literary 
and  religious  periodical  of  high  character,  are  published 
here.  A battle  was  fought  here,  January  3,  1777,  between 
Washington  ana  Colonel  Mawhood.  Pop.  of  the  township, 
8726;  of  the  borough,  about  3000. 

PRlNCE'fON,  a post-officeof  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PRINCETON,  a post-village,  cajiital  of  Mercer  co.,  W.  Vir- 
ginia, about  80  miles  S.S.E.  of  Charleston.  It  lias  2 churches. 

PRINCETON,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Alabam.a. 

PRINCETON,  a post-borough,  capital  of  Washington  co., 
Mississippi,  on  Mississippi  River,  90  miles  N.W.  of  Jackson. 

PRINCE'TON,  a township  of  Dallas  co.,  Arkansas.  Pop. 
1163. 

PRINCETON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Dallas  co.,  Arkan- 
v,s.  about  75  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Little  Rock. 

PRUSCETON,  a posbvillage,  capital  of  Caldwell  co.,  Ken- 
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tucky,  about  230  miles  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort.  ,t  Is  sui 
rounded  by  a fertile  region,  and  has  considerable  trade 
It  is  the  seat  of  Cumberland  College,  founded  in  1825,  and 
contains  4 churches,  an  academy,  and  a bank  Two  newc- 
papers  are  published  here.  Pop.  in  1860,  about  lOw,.. 

PRINCETON,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  21  miloj 
N.  by  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

PRINCETON,  a small  village  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio. 

PRINCETON,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Gibsoc 
CO..  Indiana,  on  the  Evansville  and  Vincennes  Railroad,  2& 
miles  S.  of  Vincennes.  The  situation  is  fine,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  highly  productive.  Princeton  has  5 
churches,  2 newspaper  offices,  and  2 seminaries.  Pop.  in 
1850,  806;  in  1860,  1897. 

PRINCETON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois, 
in  a fertile  prairie,  on  the  Chicago  and  Quincy  Railroad, 
107  miles  W'.S.W.  of  Chicago.  Population,  2473. 

PRINCETON,  a village  of  Cass  co.,  Illinois,  30  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Springfield. 

PRINCE'TON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Mercer  co.,  Mis- 
souri, about  160  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  249. 

PRINCETON,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  21  miles  above  Davenport.  See  Appendix. 

PRINCETON,  a post-village  of  Green  Lakeco.,  Wisconsin, 
38  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Pop.  about  500. 

PRINCE1TOWN,  a post-township  of  Schenectady  co..  New 
York.  20  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  It  has  an  academy  with 
250  students.  Pop.  996. 

PRINCEITOWN,  a seaport  town  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
capital  of  Prince  co.,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Rich- 
mond Bay.  .35  miles  N.W.  of  Charlotte  Town. 

PRINCEWILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Peoria  co., 
Illinois,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Peoria. 

PRINCE  WIL'LIAM.  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, contains  about  325  square  miles.  The  Potomac 
River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.E.,  and  the  Occoquan  on 
the  N.E. ; it  is  also  drained  by  Cedar  Run,  Broad  Run,  and 
Quantico  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly,  especially  near  the 
Potomac;  the  soil  is  sandy.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  and  in  part  by  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad.  Formed  in  1730.  Capital,  Brents- 
ville.  Pop.  8565,  of  whom  6209  were  free,  and  2356  slaves. 

PRINCE  WILLIAM,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Indiana. 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  IIENGIY.  or  LOSTANGE/ ISLAND, 
an  island  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  Low  Archi 
pelago;  lat.  (N.E.  point)  18°  4-3'  S.,  Ion.  141°  42'  W. 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  HENRY,  or  MATTHIAS,  ma-thi'.as 
an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  N.W.  of  New  Hanover;  lat. 
1°  28'  S..  Ion.  149°  E.,  60  miles  in  circumference. 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  Fecjee 
group,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND,  in  Russian  America,  on  its 
S.  coast,  between  lat.  60°  and  61°  20'  N.,  and  Ion.  146°  and 
148°  W.  It  contains  IMontague  Island,  and  numerous 
smaller  islands,  but  is  without  a good  harbor. 

PRINCIPATO  CITRA,  prin-che-p^to  cheeffrS.  a maritime 
province  of  the  state  of  Naples,  extending  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, comprises  an  area  of  2271  square  miles.  'I  he 
Sele  River,  a considerable  stream,  passes  through  this  pro- 
vince, and  with  its  affluents  waters  many  fertile  valleys, 
covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Chief  city,  Salerno. 
Pop.  in  1862,  528,256. 

PRINCIPATO  ULTRA,  prin-che-piffo  ooVtrd,  an  inland 
province  of  the  state  of  Naples,  contiguous  to  the  above, 
comprises  an  area  of  1362  square  miles.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, and  is  well  watered  by  the  Calore,  Biferno,  and 
Tamaro  Rivers.  Chief  town,  Avellino.  Pop.  in  1862, 355,621. 

PRINCIPE  IMPERIAL,  preen^se-pA  eem-pri-re-dP,  a small 
town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Piauhi.  105  miles  N.E.  of  Oeiras. 

PRINCIP'IO.  a post-otfice  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland. 

PRINCIPIO  (prin-sipVo)  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Cecil 
CO..  Maryland. 

PRINGLE’S  CROSS-ROADS,  a small  village  of  Lauder- 
dale co.,  Mississippi. 

PRTNKIPOS.  prin^ke-pos,  PAPA-ADASSI.  p3lp3-i  dds1see, 
or  PAPA  DONISl.V,  pi^pd  do-nee'se-d,  a town  of 'Turkey,  on 
an  island  of  the  same  name  of  the  group  of  I’rince’s  Islands 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Constantinople.  Pop. 
3000. 

PRIOCCA.  pre-okikd,  a village  of  North  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont. division  of  Coni.  23  miles  S.E.  of  'Turin.  Pop.  19.3.3. 

PRIOLA,  pre-odd.  a village  of  North  Italy,  province,  and 
14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mondovi,  on  the  'Tanaro.  Pop.  1515. 

PRUOR,  a parish  of  IreliuuL  in  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry. 

PRIOR’S  LEE,  a chapelrv  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

PRTPETS  or  PRIPET,  (Polish,  Prypec,  prip'gts.)  a rivei 
of  Russian  Poland,  chiefly  in  the  government  of  5Iiiisk, 
after  a N.  and  E.  course  of  350  miles,  joins  the  Dnieper,  on 
the  W.,  43  miles  N.  of  Kiev.  It  is  navigable  from  its  mouth 
to  Pinsk. 

PRIPRI,  pree'pree,  a town  of  Siam,  on  a small  river,  80 
miles  S.W.  of  Bangkok. 

PRISREND,  piis-r^nd',  or  PER'SERIN',  a town  of  Euro- 
pean 'Turkey,  in  Albania,  capital  of  a sanjak,  on  the  Rieka. 
4 miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Drin.  and  80  miles  E 
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of  Sortari.  Pop.  from  15.000  to  20,000.  It  is  the  see  of 
Greek  and  Koman  Catholic  bishops,  and  has  a citadel,  the 
residence  of  a Turkish  governor,  large  manufactures  of  fire- 
arms, and  an  active  trade  with  adjacent  towns. 

PKISTEN,  pri.s'ten,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government 
of  Kharkhov,  9 miles  S.  of  Koopiansk,  on  the  Oskol.  P.  1500. 

PRISTINA,  pris-tee'nl  or  PIRISTINA,  pe-ris-tee'na.  a 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  42  miles  N.N.W. 
ofUskup.  Pop.  from  10.000  to  12.000.  It  is  enclosed  by  earth 
ramparts.  toAvers,  and  palisades,  and  is  said  to  contain  hand- 
some mosques,  large  bazaars,  and  some  baths.  Near  it  is 
the  tomb  of  Sultan  Amurath  I. 

PRIS'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

PKI’JVTL  EWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

PRITZKRBE.  pritts&Fi-beh,  a town  of  Prussia,  province, 
and  8 miles  N.W.  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Havel.  Pop.  1005. 

PRITZWALK,  prits'wilk,  a walled  town  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  65  miles  N.W.  of  Potsdam,  on  the 
Domnitz.  Pop.  3900. 

PRI  V AS,  pre'v^ss^  a town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Ardeche,  26  miles  S.W.  of  Valence.  Pop.  in  I 
1852,  5258.  It  has  manuftictures  of  blankets  and  coarse 
woollen  goods. 

PRI'VATEER',  a post-village  of  Sumter  district,  South 
Carolina. 

PRI  V'ETT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

PRIVITZ.  pree'vits,  or  PRIVIDIA.  pree'vee'deeoh',  a town 
;f  North  Hungary,  co.,  and  40  miles  N.E.  of  Neutra,  with  a 
Piarist  college,  and  a trade  in  corn.  Pop.  4730. 

PRIZE  HILL,  a small  village  of  Johnson  co.,  Mis.souri. 

PRIZIAC,  pree'ze-dk/,  a market-tow)i  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  20  miles  W.  of  Pontivy.  Pop.  2060. 

PRIZZI,  priPsee,  a town  of  Sicily,  province,  and  28  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  7500. 

PROBOLINGO,  pro-bo-lin/go,  or  POERBOLINGO,  poor- 
bo-lin'go,  a town  and  district  of  Java,  province  of  Bezoeki, 
48  miles  S.E.  of  Soerabaya. 

PRO'BY  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  belong- 
ing to  the  Friendly  Lsles. 

PROCIDA,  pro'che-d3,  (anc.  Pm>ch\jta,)  an  island  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  Ilay  of  Naples,  in  South  Italy.  N.E. 
of  Ischia,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a channel  H 
miles  across.  Lat.  40°  45'  50"  N..  Ion.  14°  E.  Length, 

3 miles;  breadth,  miles.  It  has  on  its  S.E.  side  a bay, 
on  which  is  the  chief  town  of  the  same  name,  having  a 
royal  palace,  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the  court.  8 
churches,  a convent,  and  an  orphan  asylum,  with  au  active 
fishery,  and  a bri.sk  coasting  trade.  Pop.  13,000. 

PROG/TGR,  a post-office  of  Wetzel  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

PROCTOR,  a thriving  post-village  of  Ow.sley  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  Kentucky  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  South 
Fork,  about  100  miles  S.E.  of  Frankford.  Bituminous  coal 
found  in  the  adjoining  hills  is  exported  by  the  river.  The 
village  has  also  an  active  trade  in  lumber. 

PROC  I'OR,  a post-office  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan. 

PROCTOR’S  CREEK,  a post-office,  Chesterfield  co.. Virginia. 

PROCTOR’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  IMonroe  co.,  Georgia. 

PROCH'ORSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Windsor  co.,  Ver- 
mont. on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  75  miles  E. 
of  Montpelier.  It  contains  several  churches,  and  1 bank. 

PROCTORSVILLE,  a village  of  St,  Bernard  parish,  Louisi- 
ana, on  Lake  Borgne,  at  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf  Railroad. 

PROCTORSVILLE.  a village  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana,  on 
Great  Blue  River,  110  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

PRODANO,  pro-dd^no,  (anc.  Prnta  or  Prote,)  one  of  the 
smaller  Ionian  Islands,  off  the  W.  coast  of  the  Morea,  in 
Greece,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Navarin.  Length,  2 miles  ; breadth, 

1 mile. 

PROEN^A  NOVA.  pro-&ntsd  no^vd.  a town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Beira  Baixa,  25  miles  W.  of  Castello  Branco. 
Pop.  2504 

PROENQA  VELIIA,  pro-Sn'sd  v§Fyd,  a town  of  Portu- 
gal, province  of  Beira  Baixa,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Castello 
Branco.  Pop.  700. 

PROG'RESS,  a new  post-town  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, on  the  Delaware,  at  the  mouth  of  Rancocas  Creek,  11 
miles  above  Camilen. 

PROLOG,  pro'logL  a mountain  range  on  the  frontiers  of 
Dalmatia  and  Herzegovina,  belonging  to  the  Diuaric  Alps. 
The  loftiest  peaks— Orieii,  6332  feet;  Dinara,  6040  feet;  and 
Pastovo,  5929  feet — are  covered  Avith  snow  during  great  part 
of  the  year. 

P ROM  li,  prom,  or  PRI,  pree,  (?)  a town  of  the  Burmese  do- 
minions. on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  here  1 mile  across, 
210  iniles  N.N.IV.  of  Rangoon.  Lat.  18°  50'  N.,  Ion.  95°  5'  E. 
It  is  I5  miles  iu  circumference,  and  enclosed  by  a brick 
wall,  stockade,  and  ditch,  outside  of  Avhich  are  some  exten- 
sive suburbs,  and  immediately  S.  several  steep  hills  croAvned 
Avith  pagodas.  In  1835,  the  British  lost  here,  in  seven 
months,  by  disease.  405  men,  out  of  a force  of  3021.  Around 
it  are  many  gardens  and  rice-grounds. 

PROMPt'TON,  a post-borough  of  Wayne  co..  Pennsyh’ania, 
<An  LackaAvaxen  Creek,  4 miles  above  Honesdale.  Incorpo- 
rated in  1844. 
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PRONSK.  pronsk,  a town  of  Rxissia.  government,  and  31 
miles  S.  of  Riazan,  capital  of  a district,  on  the  Pronla.  Pop. 
(including  suburbs.)  6700,  chietly  agricultural.  The  town 
proper,  founded  in  the  tAvelfth  century,  and  mostly  built 
of  Avood.  has  8 churches. 

PROPH'ETSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Whitesides  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  Rock  River.  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  b»s  a 
fine  Avater-poAA'er. 

PROPIHA.  pro-peeta.  or  URUBU  DE  BAIXA,  oo-roo-boo 
di  bPsha,  a market-town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  80  mil^ 
N.N.E,  of  Sergipe.  on  the  river  Sao  Francisco. 

PROPOISK,  pro-poiskt,  a market-toMm  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment. and  42  miles  S.E.  of  ^lobeelev.  Pop.  1800. 

PROPONTIS.  See  Marmor.v. 

PROSKOOROV,  PROSKOUROV  or  PROSKHROV,  pros- 
koo-rovt.  a toAvn  of  Russian  Poland,  government  i-^'Podolia, 
on  the  Bug,  53  miles  N,  of  Kamieniec. 

PROSNA,  pros'na,  or  PROSZNA,  prosh'na,  > river  of 
Europe,  after  a N.  course  of  100  miles  between  Silesia  and 
Poland,  joins  the  Warta,  38  miles  S.E.  of  Posen. 

PROS'PECT,  a post-toAvnship  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine,  on 
Penobscot  River,  52  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1005. 

PROSPECT,  a post-township  of  New  Haven  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, 15  miles  N.  of  New  HaA^en.  Matches  are  made  here  on 
an  extensive  scale.  Pop.  574. 

PROSPECT,  a post-village  of  Oneida  co..  New  York,  on 
West  Canada  Creek,  about  100  miles  IV.N.W.  of  Albany.  It 
has  an  academy  with  about  100  stAidents. 

PROSPECT,  a post-borough  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
220  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  272, 

PROSPECT,  a post-otfice  of  Prince  Edward  co.,  Virginia, 
80  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

PROSPECT,  a post-office  of  Burleson  co.,  Texas. 

PROSPECT,  a post-office  of  Giles  co..  'I'enne.ssee. 

PROSPECT,  a post-toAvnship  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio. Pop.  119.5. 

PROSPECT  FERRY,  a post-office  of  IValdo  co.,  Maine. 

PROSPECT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Scotland  co.,  Missouri. 

PROSPECT  HALL,  a post-office  of  Bladen  co..  North 
Carolina. 

PROSPECT  HARBOR,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

PROSPECT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Fairfax  co.,  Virginia. 

PROSPECT  HILL,  a post-office  of  CasAvell  co..  North 
Carolina. 

PROSPECT  HILL,  a small  post-village  of  Ray  co.,  Mis- 
souri, 26  miles  N.N.E.  of  Independence. 

PROSPECT  HILL,  a post-village  of  AVaukesha  co.,  M'is- 
consin,  on  the  AlilAvaukee  and  Janesville  Plank-road,  70 
miles  S.E.  of  Madi.son. 

PROSPECT  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Michigan. 

PROS'PECTVILLE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

PROSPERITY,  a small  post-village  of  AVashington  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

PROSPERITY,  a post-office  of  Moore  co..  North  Carolina. 

PROSPERITY,  a post-village  of  NeAvberry  district.  South 
Carolina,  on  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad,  7 miles 
from  NeAvberry.  See  Frog  Lea'EL. 

PROSPERl'TY,  a post-office  of  Fails  co.,  Texas. 

PROSPERITY,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa. 

PROSSNITZ,  pro.sstnits,  a town  of  Moravia.  13  miles  S.W. 
of  Olmutz.  Pop.  8000.  It  is  enclosed  by  Avails,  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth,  cashmeres,  linen  and  cotton  stuffs, 
and  extensive  distilleries  and  breweries. 

PROTA  or  PROTE.  See  Prodaxo. 

PRO'TI WANOAV,  pro-te-tv3-novt,  a village  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia.  22  miles  N.  of  Briinn.  Pop.  1136. 

PROTOPOPOVKA  or  PROTOPOPOWKA.pro-to-po-pov'ka, 
a toAVu  of  Russia,  government  of  Kharkov,  on  the  Donetz, 
17  miles  M'.N.AV.  of  Izioom.  Pop.  1700. 

PROTVA  or  PROTWA,  proPvL  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in 
the  government  of  Smolensk,  flows  S.E.,  and  joins  the  Oka, 
9 miles  above  Serpookhov,  after  a course  of  about  100  miles. 

PROVAGLIO,  pro-vdPyo,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Brescia,  about  2 miles  S.  of  Iseo.  Pop.  1217, 

PROVEN,  pro'ven,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  33  miles  S.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1584. 

PROWEN.  a small  village  and  port  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Greenland,  50  miles  S.  of  Upernavik.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a Danish  royal  inspector. 

PROVENQAL,  pro'vdNo's^P.  an  isl.and  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, off  the  S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  lat.  36°  10'  N.,  Ion.  33° 
47'  E. 

PROVENCE,  pro'v&Nsst,  an  old  province  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  France,  noAv  forming  the  departments  of  Bouches-du- 
RhOne,  A'ar,  Basse.s-Alpes,  and  the  E.  part  of  A'aucluse.  'The 
country  Avhich  the  Homans  called  Prmivcia  composed  the 
Avhole  of  the  countries  or  districts  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  which  they  had  brought  under  their  dominion.  In  the 
ninth  century  it  gave  name  to  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
or  Provence,  afterAvards  called  Arles.  Its  capital  was  Aix. 
See  Burgundy. Adj.  and  inhab.  PROVEN9AL.  pro'vfiNo'.sdP, 

PROVENCIO,  pro-v^iPthe-o,  a toAvn  of  Spain,  in  New 
Castile,  province,  and  50  miles  S.S.AV.  •'f  Cuenca.  P^'p  1332 

PROVENSALS,  a village  of  Spain.  See  San  Marti  di 
Provensaus. 
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PROVEZENDE,  pro-Vci-K§n'di,  a town  and  parish  of  Por- 
tugal, province  of  Tras-os-Moutes,  10  miles  from  Villa  Real. 
Pop.  000. 

PROVIDENCE,  prov'e-denss,  a county  forming  the  N. 
extremity  of  Rhode  Island,’ has  an  area  of  about  380  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  in  part  on  the  E.  by  Blackstone 
River,  and  on  the  S.  by  Pawtuxet  River,  and  is  principally 
drained  by  these  streams  and  their  branches,  which  afford 
extensive  water-power.  The  commercial  facilities  of  this 
county  are  great,  and  the  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged 
in  manufactures.  The  surface  is  rough  and  uneven.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile  and  well-cultivated.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  Stonington,  the  Hartford  and  Fishkill, 
and  the  Providt'iice  and  Worcester  Ptailroads,  the  latter  road 
running  on  the  line  of  the  former  Blackstone  Canal.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  populous  of  the  counties  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  agricultural  products  are  very  considerable,  in- 
cluding 270,81)1  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  and  132,388  of 
Indian  c.orn.  Capital,  Providence.  Pop.  107,799. 

PROVIDENCE,  a city,  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice 
of  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island,  and  semi-capital  of  the 
state,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  N.W.  arm 
of  Narraganset  Bay,  or  Providence  River,  as  it  is  called,  35 
miles  from  the  ocean,  43  miles  S.S.W.  of  Boston,  and  about 
175  miles  N.E.  of  New  York.  Lat.  41°  49'  22"  N..  Ion.  71° 
24'  48"  W.  The  river  divides  the  city  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  which  are  connected  by  several  substantial  bridges, 
one  of  which  is  about  140  feet  wide.  The  site  is  very  irregular, 
portions  of  it  rising  into  prominent  elevations,  the  highest 
of  which,  on  the  W'.,  is  78  feet,  and  on  the  E.  204  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  harbor.  On  account  of  the  inequalities  of 
the  surface,  but  little  regard  was  paid  to  regularity  in  lay- 
ing out  the  streets,  though  from  time  to  time  many  of  them 
have  been  variously  improved.  Near  the  centre  of  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city  is  a delightful  sheet  of  water,  of  an 
elliptic  form,  about  a mile  in  circumference,  constituting 
the  head-waters  of  Narangan.set  Bay.  Around  this  basin, 
which  is  enclosed  by  a wall  of  stone  masonry,  the  city  au- 
thorities have  laid  out  a tine  public  park  or  promenade,  80 
feet  in  width,  and  adorned  it  with  a variety  of  shade-trees, 
gravelled  walks,  &c.  The  private  edifices  are  built  mostly 
of  wood,  though  in  the  construction  of  a few,  brick, 
gi'anite,  and  other  material  have  been  used.  The  latter 
are  for  the  most  part  spacious  and  elegant  dwellings,  finely 
situated. 

Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  extensive  and  costly 
structures.  The  Arcade,  a beautiful  granite  edifice,  situated 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  cost  at  the  time  of  its  erection, 
in  1828,  $130,000.  It  is  226  feet  long,  80  feet  deep,  and  3 
stories  high,  extending  from  Broad  street  to  Westminster. 
Each  front  is  adorned  with  a Doric  portico,  consisting  of 
six  massive  granite  pillars,  each  a single  block.  The  build- 
ing is  divided  into  3 stories,  containing  upwards  of  80 
shops,  the  whole  lighted  by  a glass  roof.  “ What  Cheer” 
building  on  Market  Square,  is  a fine  freestone  edifice,  chiefly 
occupied  with  public  offices,  and  with  a Masonic  hall  in  the 
upper  story.  'The  title  (“What  Cheer”)  is  derived  from  the 
first  salutation  which  the  natives  made  to  Roger  ’Williams 
and  his  party  of  settlers  on  landing  at  State  Rock.  Among 
the  other  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  State- 
house,  a brick  structure,  and  the  market-house,  on  Market 
Square,  containing,  in  the  second  and  third  stories,  va- 
rious offices  of  the  city  government.  'The  Savings  Bank, 
a granite  structure,  and  several  red  and  olive  sandstone 
bloclcs  on  Weybosset  and  Westminster  streets,  are  deserv- 
ing of  notice.  The  railroad  depots  in  Providence,  both 
for  passengers  and  merchandise,  are  extensive  and  commo- 
dious buildings,  situated  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city, 
near  each  other,  and  so  arranged  that  passengers  or  freight 
can  pass  from  one  to  the  other  without  changing  cars.  A 
new  custom-house  with  post-office  and  court-rooms,  has  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  .$250,000.  'The  most  remarkable  church 
edifices  are  the  First  Congregational  Church,  built  of  gran- 
ite, Grace  Church,  a Gothic  structure,  St.  John's,  a stone 
building,  the  Beneficent  Congregational,  the  Westminster 
Congregational,  and  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Patrick  s churches. 
The  First  Baptist  Church,  the  oldest  in  America,  was  organ- 
ized in  1639.  The  whole  number  of  churches  of  the  various 
denominatidns  in  the  city  is  about  54. 

The  benevolent  and  disciplinary  institutions  of  Provi- 
dence are  numerous,  and  conducted  upon  the  most  ap- 
proved systems.  The  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in- 
corporated in  1844,  under  the  title  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  See- 
konk  River,  which  here  expands  to  near  a mile  in  breadth, 
affording  a delightful  prospect.  Attached  to  the  institution 
are  extensive  grounds,  comprising  about  60  acres  under 
cultivation,  and  55  of  native  woodland.  The  number  of 
patients  in  the  hospital  at  the  commencement  of  1864  was 
130.  Admitted  during  the  year,  37 ; discharged,  31 ; died,  8, 
The  entire  sum  contributed  towards  the  erection  aiid  sup- 
port of  the  hospital  up  to  1851,  amounted  to  near  $150,000, 
of  which  $.30,000  was  bequeathed  by  the  late  N icholas  Brown, 
of  Providence,  and  $40,000  by  Cyrus  Butler,  Esq.,  from  whom 
the  institutiou  derives  its  name.  The  invested  funds  of  the 
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hospital  amount  to  $70,000.  The  building  was  first  opene» 
for  the  reception  of  patients  Dec.  1, 1847.  Expenses  for  thi 
year  1864,  $38,116.65.  'The  Dexter  Asylum  for  the  accom 
modation  of  the  poor  is  located  on  the  elevated  lar  I E.  ol 
the  river.  It  is  a substantial  brick  building,  170  feet  long 
including  the  wings,  and  3 stories  high.  The  grounds,  com 
prising  about  40  acres,  are  enclosed  by  a stone  wall,  laid  in 
cement,  10  feet  high,  costing  upwards  of  $20,000.  The  Re 
form  School,  established  in  1850,  for  the  discipline  of  juve 
nile  offenders  of  both  sexes  under  IS  years  of  age,  occup}  .« 
the  building  formerly  known  as  the  'Tockwotten  House  in 
the  S.E.  section  of  the  city.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  elected  annually  by  the  City  Council,  and 
provides  accommodation  for  over  200  inmates.  For  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1864,  the  admissions  were  198,  discharges, 
188 ; number  in  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  year,  153  boys, 
65  girls.  'The  State  Prison  is  also  situated  in  Providence, 
and  in  January,  1865,  contained  41  convicts.  'The  prison 
has  been  self-supporting  for  several  years  past.  A “Home 
for  Aged  Women”  has  recently  been  erected  near  the  Re- 
form School  at  an  expense  of  about  $30,000.  'The  Children’s 
Fi'iend  Society  has  also  recently  completed  a spacious  and 
elegant  edifice  in  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  city. 

Providence  is  distinguished  for  its  literary  and  education- 
al institutions.  Brown  University  (under  the  direction  of 
the  Baptists),  founded  in  Warren  in  1764  and  removed  to 
Providence  in  1770,  is  situated  on  the  elevated  ground  E.  of 
the  river,  commanding  an  extensive,  varied,  and  beautiful 
prospect.  It  comprises  5 principal  buildings,  namely.  Man- 
ning Hall,  containing  the  library  and  chapel;  Rhode  Island 
Hall,  containing  the  cabinet,  philosophical  apparatus,  and 
lecture-rooms;  University  Hall  and  Hope  College,  occupied 
by  the  students,  and  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  recently  erect- 
ed and  containing  the  most  approved  apparatus  for  instruc 
tiou  in  chemistry.  The  Athenaeum,  incorporated  in  1836, 
has  a reading-room  and  a valuable  library  of  27,695  volumes, 
(Feb.  1,  1865.)  'The  buikUng,  an  elegant  stone  structure, 
was  erected  in  18.37,  on  Benefit  street.  'The  Mechanics’  As- 
sociation, Franklin  Lyceum,  Franklin  Society,  and  other  so- 
cieties, also  possess  valuable  libraries.  The  Yearly  Meeting 
Boarding-School,  (belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends),  occu- 
pies a lot  of  43  acres  lying  in  the  E.  part  of  the  city,  joining 
the  Dexter  As^dum  Farm  on  the  N.  Belonging  to  it  are  2 
large  buildings  of  brick,  one  2,  the  other  3 stories  in  height. 
The  institution  is  liberally  endowed,  and  in  a prosperous 
condition.  A legacy  of  $100,000  was  bequeathed  to  it  by  the 
late  Obadiah  Brown,  Esq.  It  accommodates  180  pupils,  90 
of  each  sex.  The  public  schools  of  Providence  are  a cre- 
dit to  the  city.  There  are  27  school  buildings,  valued  at 
$247,925.  The  schools  are  1 high-school,  7 grammar,  20  in- 
termediate, and  24  primary  schools.  Number  of  pupils  re- 
gistered for  the  year  ending  June,  1864,  was  7,694.  The  ex- 
penses for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1864,  were  $79,857. 
Thereare8or9new.spapers  published  in  the  city,  4 of  which 
are  dailies.  Providence  has,  as  it  needs,  a very  strong  and 
efficient  fire  department,  with  4 steam  fire-engines  and  7 
hand-engines  with  all  the  necessary  aj)pendages.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  fire  department  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1864,  was  $55,514.  There  are  5 railroads  terminating  in  Pro- 
vidence, viz. : the  Providence  and  Stonington,  Hartford  Pro- 
vidence and  Fishkill  Providence  and  W'orcester,  Boston  and 
Providence,  and  Piovidence  Warren  and  Bristol. 

Providence  is  advantageously  situated  for  commerce.  Its 
harbor  is  safe,  and  admits  vessels  of  900  tons.  Formerly  the 
port  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Canton  and  the  East 
Indies;  but  since  the  introduction  ofmanufactures,its  foreign 
commerce  has  considerably  declined.  'The  foreign  arrivals 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1864,  were  115  (tons  26,685),  of 
which  43  (tons  8719)  were  American  vessels.  The  clear- 
ances for  foreign  ports  during  the  same  period  were  88  (tons 
21,243),  of  which  25  (tons  5784)  were  American  vessels.  The 
coastwise  arrivals  for  the  same  year  were  5,662.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  foreign  merchandise  now  imported  are  mo- 
lasses, sugar,  coal,  salt,  and  iron,  with  an  occasional  cargo 
from  Afi'ica,  consisting  of  ivory,  gum,  tortoise-shell,  cloves, 
dates,  &c.  'The  principal  articles  received  coastwise  during 
the  year  1864,  were  cotton,  107,428  bales,  against  87,303  bales 
in  1863;  56,708  bales  in  1862,  and  159,878  bales  in  1860.  Some 
of  the  other  articles  received  coastwise  in  1864  were  flour, 
351,036  barrels ; corn,  1,119,024  bushels ; oats,  80,27 0 bushels ; 
wheat,  131,887  busheis;  coal,  222,435  tons.  The  business  of 
Providence  in  cloths  and  other  manufactured  articles,  is  very 
large.  During  the  year  1864  the  sales  of  printing  cloths 
alone  amounted  to  2,697,150  i)ieces,  or  about  52,104  /n/toof 
cloth,  and  this  was  a falling  off  from  the  previous  year  of 
1,225,650  i)ieces.  'The  sales  of  real  estate  in  the  city  in  1864 
amounted  to  $2,999,572. 

'The  manufactures  of  Providence  are  very  extensive  and 
varied,  and  employ  a large  amount  of  cai)ital.  One  of  the 
most  important  articles  is  jewelry,  for  which  there  are  75 
establishments.  This  manufacture  is  subject  to  great  fluc- 
tuations, sometimes  producing  goods  to  the  amount  of  about 
$3,000,000  in  a year;  at  other  times  being  almost  closed. 
'There  are  numerous  foundries  and  machine-shops,  several 
very  extensive ; 2 large  manufactories  of  wood-screws  which 
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make  more  than  4,000,000  gross  annually.  There  are  2 large 
estal)lishments  for  the  manufacture  of  muskets,  and  1 for 
cannon  and  cannon-balls.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  loco- 
motives, steam-engines,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  stoves,  butts 
and  hinges,  nails,  pick-axes,  and  other  articles  of  iron ; nu- 
merous articles  made  of  t)rass,  copi)er,  tin,  and  wire ; edge- 
tools,  cabinet-ware,  carriages,  boots  and  shoes,  Ac.,  are  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities.  There  are  also  several  large  es- 
tablishments for  grinding  grain,  sawing  and  planing  lumber, 
and  working  in  marble.  In  addition  to  water-power,  about 
TOO  stationary  steam-engines  are  kept  in  constant  operation, 
with  310  steam  boilers. 

On  the  21st  day  of  January,  1865,  there  were  37  state 
banks  in  Providence,  with  a capital  stock  of  $16,097,200; 
circulation,  $1,344,900;  dei)Osits,  $5,030,200;  specie  in  bank, 
$329,800.  In  addition  to  the  iibove,  there  are  3 national 
banks  in  Providence,  with  a capital  of  about  $1,500,000. 
There  are  also  5 savings  banks,  with  deposits  amounting  to 
$7,468,692.97,  (Nov.  21, 1864.)  The  city  is  divided  into  7 wards, 
and  governed  by  a mayor,  board  of  aldermen,  and  common 
council  compoied  of  28  persons,  ^ from  each  ward,  elected 
annually.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1864,  were  $426,400,  and  the  extra 
war  expenses,  &c.,  were  $206,206. 

The  registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  Provi- 
dence is  very  complete.  During  nine  years,  from  1855  to 
1863,  the  proportion  to  population  was  1 birth  in  31 ; 1 ptH’son 
married  in  42,  and  1 death  in  50.  The  mortality  is  less  than 
in  most  cities. 

Providence  was  settled  by  Roger  Williams  in  1636.  A 
>ocal  government  was  organized  in  1640,  and  in  1649  the 
settlement  was  incorporated  as  a town.  The  first  houses 
were  erected  near  St.  John’s  Church,  on  what  is  now  North 
Main  street.  A spring  in  that  vicinity  still  bears  the  name 
of  the  founder ; and  his  remains,  which  were  buried  on  the 
hill  above  the  spring,  have  recently  been  exhumed  to  be 
placed  in  a monument  i)roposed  to  be  erected  to  his  memo- 
ry. Providence  suffered  severely  during  King  Philip’s  War. 
At  one  time  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  almost  en- 
tirely deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  Since  the  Revolution,  its 
prosperity,with  very  slight  exceptions,  has  been  uniterrupt- 
ed.  In  wealth  and  population  it  has  long  been  the  second 
city  in  New  England.  For  the  last  20  vears  its  growth  has 
been  rapid.  Pop.  in  1840,  23,172;  in  1850,  41,513;  in  1855, 
47.785;  in  1860,  50,666;  in  1865,  about  55,000. 

PROVIDENCE,  a post-towT!ship  on  the  W.  border  of  Sara- 
toga CO.,  New  York.  Pop.  1443. 

PROVIDENCE,  a post-borough  and  township  of  Luzerne 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  about  20  miles  N.E.  of  Wilkesbarre.  The 
boroxigh  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Lackawanna  River, 
in  the  vicinity  of  rich  coal-mines.  The  manufacture  of  axes 
is  carried  on  here  extensively.  It  is  connected  by  a rail- 
road with  Wilkesbarre  and  Carbondale.  Pop.  4090. 

PROVIDENCE,  a post-ofliee  of  Halifax  co.,  Virginia. 

PROVIDENCE,  a post-village  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

PROVIDENCE,  a post-office  of  Sumter  district,  South 
Carolina. 

PROVIDENCE,  a post-office  of  Sumter  co.,  Georgia. 

PROVIDENCE,  a post-village  of  Pickens  co..  Alabama. 

PROVIDENCE,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  Missi.ssippi. 

PROVIDENCE,  a po,«t-vi]lage,  capital  of  Carroll  parish, 
Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  on  a small  lake  of  its  own 
name,  430  miles  above  New  Orleans.  Pop.  582 

PROVIDENCE,  a post-office  of  Searcy  co.,  Arkansas. 

PROVIDENCE,  a post-village  of  Hopkins  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  216  miles  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

PROVIDENCE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lucas  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Maumee  River,  and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  690. 

PROVIDENCE,  Indiana,  a station  on  the  New  Albany 
and  Salem  Railroad,  19  miles  N.  of  New  Albany. 

PROVIDENCE,  a post-village  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois,  42 
miles  N.  of  Peoria. 

PROVIDENCE,  a poshvillage  of  Boone  co..  IMissouri,  on 
the  Missouri  Kiver,  27  miles  above  Jefferson  City.  It  is  the 
landing-place  for  Columbia. 

PROVIDENCE,  a small  lake  of  British  America,  near  65° 
N.  lat..  and  113°  W.  Ion. 

PROVIDENCE,  a fort  of  British  North  America,  situated 
on  the  N.  side  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  Lat.  about  62°  30'  N., 
Ion.  114°  W. 

PROVIDENCE,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  240  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Madagascar,  in  lat.  9°  10'  S..  Ion.  51°  6'  E.,  about  2 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S. 

PROVHDENCE  or  OLD  PROVIDENCE,  an  island  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  100  miles  E.  of  the  Mosquito  coast.  Lat.  13° 
21'  N.,  Ion.  81°  22'  W.  Length,  10  miles;  breadth.  4 miles. 
It  is  fertile,  but  uninhabited. 

PROVHDENCE  CHAN'NELS  separate  several  of  the  Ba- 
hama Islands.  See  New  Providence. 

PROVIDENCE  HILL,  a po.st-office  of  Tyler  co.,  Texas. 

PROV/IDENCE  L.\KE.  of  Carroll  parish.  Louisiana,  lies 
about  1 mile  W.  of  Missi.ssippi  River,  which  perhaps  once 
flowed  through  the  bed  of  the  lake.  Length,  about  6 miles. 
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I PROVtINCETOWN,  a po.st-township  of  Barnstable  fo., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Cod,  50  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Boston.  In  the  extent  of  the  mackerel  fishery 
carried  on  here,  this  poi't  ranks  as  the  fourth  in  the  state 
being  surpassed  only  by  Gloucester,  Wellfleet.  and  New- 
bury port.  In  1851,  60  ves.sels,  (toms,  4332,)  owned  here, 
were  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  employing  688  men 
and  boys.  During  the  year  1852.  17,640  barrels  of  mackerel 
were  inspected  at  this  port.  Pop.  3206. 

PROVINCE  WELLESLEY,  wSlzfiee,  a British  settlement 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  immediately  opposite 
Penang,  (Prince  of  Wales’  Island.)  It  consists  of  a strip  of 
country  35  miles  in  length  by  4 miles  in  breadth.  Area, 
140  square  miles.  Pop.  47,545,  mostly  Malays.  It  is  under 
the  Bengal  presidency,  and  governed  by  an  assistant  to  the 
British  resident  in  Penang. 

PROVINS.  pro'v^N«/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Marne,  29  miles  E.  of  Melun.  Pop.  in  1852,  6961, 
It  is  enclosed  by  high  walls,  and  has  a communal  college,  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  and  a trade  in  grain  and  wool.  In  its 
vicinity  roses  are  extensively  cultivated  for  medicine  and 
perfumery.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Provins  was  rich  from  its 
commerce  and  manufactui’es. 

PROVI'SO.  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

PROWO  CITY,  a post-village  of  Utah  co.,  Utah,  about  60 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Pop.  2U30. 

PRUDfflOE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber 
land,  with  a station  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway, 
7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Corbridge. 

PRUM,  (Prlim.)  priim,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  33 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Treves.  Pop.  2250.  It  had  formerly  a 
Benedictine  abbey,  founded  by  Pepin,  and  in  which  the 
emperor  Lothaire  died  in  a.  d.  853. 

I'BUNA.  proo^nd,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province, 
and  40  miles  S.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  3276. 

PRUNNERSDOBF,  pihon/ners-doRf',  or  BRUNNERS- 
DORF,  broonffiers-doRf',  a village  of  Bohemia,  12  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Saatz.  Pop.  1076. 

PRUNH'Y’S,  a post-office  of  Patrick  co.,  Virginia. 

PHUNTYTOWN,  Virginia.  See  William.sport. 

PRUSA,  a city  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Brusa. 

PRUSSIA,  prush'ya  or  proc/she-a,  {Gar.  JRirnssm.  proi.s/- 
sen ; Dutch.  Pruis^sm,  prois'sen  , Fr.  Prug^e.^  pruss : L.  Prus^- 
sia,)  a kingdom  of  central  I'urope.  consist  ing  of  tw'o  territoiles 
completely  isolated  from  each  other,  and  of  several  small 
territories,  also  isolated.  The  eastern  and  far  more  extensive 
of  the  two  large  divi.^ions  is  situated  between  lat.  49°  50' 
and  55°  50' N.,  and  Ion.  9°  50' and  22°50'  E.;  bounded.  N. 
by  the  Baltic  Sea;  N.E.,  E..  and  S.E.  by  Russia;  S.  by  Aus- 
tria, Saxony,  and  the  Saxon  duchies;  and  M'.  by  Ue.«se- 
Cas.sel,  Anhalt,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  Mecklenluirg 
This  territory  is  divided  into  the  six  provinces  of  Prussia 
Proper,  including  East  and  West  Prussia,  Po.sen,  Bianden- 
burg,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  and  Saxony;  and  has  an  area  of 
86,849  square  miles.  The  western  large  division  is  situated 
between  lat.  49°  10'  and  52°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  5°  50'  and  9°  2.5' 
E. : bounded.  N.  by  Hanover  and  Holland  , W.  by  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Luxemburg;  S.  by  France,  isolated  portions 
of  Oldenburg  and  Ilombur-g.  and  Rhenish  Bavaria;  and  E. 
by  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Nassau,  Hesse-Cassel.  Waldeck.  Bruns- 
wick. and  Lippe-Detmold.  Itis  divided  into  the  two  provinces 
of  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  Province,  and  has  an  area  of 
22.465  square  miles.  Of  the  smaller  isolated  territories,  three 
are  enclosed  by  the  Saxon  duchies,  a fourth  by  Bavaria,  and 
a fifth  by  He.sse-Cas.sel.  Hesse-Darmstadt.  anil  N'a.ssau.  To 
Prussia  also  belongs  the  principality  of  Neufchatel,  now 
forming  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

As  the  two  great  divisions  above  referred  to  are  not 
naturally,  but  only  politically  connected,  it  will  be  neces- 
.sary  to  treat  of  them  separately  in  desci  ibing  their  physical 
features. 

Eastern  Division. — The  eastern  division  may  be  de- 
scribed. for  the  most  part,  as  a vast  plain,  considerably 
elevated  in  the  S.  and  S.W..  and  thence  descending  at  first 
rapidly,  and  afterwards  very  gradually,  towards  the  Baltic 
and  the  German  Ocean.  The  most  elevated  portion  is  on 
the  S.  frontiers  of  Silesia,  where  the  Riesengebirge  and  the 
Sudetes  (Sudeten)  form  the  boundary  between  it  and  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia,  and  send  northward  several  ramific.v 
tions,  which  average  about  2220  feet  in  height,  forming  wild 
and  romantic  scenery.  In  the  S.M'..  ramifications  of  the 
'rhuringian  forest,  and  of  the  Harz,  cover  a considerable  pOD 
tion  of  the  S.  part  of  the  province  of  Saxony,  but  here  the 
average  height  does  not  exceed  1000  feet,  and  soon  dimi- 
nishes to  less  than  500  feet.  The  large  space  extending  be- 
tween the  N.  foot  of  these  mountain  districts,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  though  generally  low.  is,  in  many  place.s, 
finely  diversified,  and  rich  in  scenes  of  rural  b«-auty.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  in  approaching  the  shores  of  tne  Baltic, 
the  general  level  becomes  so  low.  that  large  tracts  are  .saved 
from  inundation  only  by  low  .sand-hilLs.  or  banAs  of  gravel 
which  the  waves  have  thrown  up.  Behind  t*.e.se  hills  ex 
tensive  lagoons  or  Haffs  have  been  formed,  communicating 
with  the  sea  by  narrow  outlets,  and  givinj  to  the  shore  one 
of  its  characteristic  features.  The  whole  . oast,  *‘itt^ndinf< 
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for  about  500  miles,  is  flat  and  uninteresting.  Very  few 
undulations  occur  to  break  its  monotony;  no  bold  cliffs 
appear,  and  good  harbors  are  extremely  rare.  The  only 
la?  ge  gulf  is  that  of  Dantzic,  within  which  the  town  of  the 
same  name  possesses  by  far  the  most  frequented  port.  To- 
wards the  N.W.  the  monotony  of  the  coast  is  broken  by  the 
island  of  lUlgen,  which  becomes  elevated  towards  the  N., 
where  it  terminates  in  the  hill  of  Arkona,  about  300  feet  in 
height,  overhanging  the  sea. 

iHvers  and  Lakes. — The  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  Prus- 
sia belongs  to  the  basins  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  German 
Ocean.  The  share  received  by  the  latter  is  comparatively 
small.  Its  principal  river  is  the  Elbe,  which,  entering  from 
the  N.  of  Saxony,  traverses  it  in  a N.N.W.  direction,  form- 
ing, in  this  part  of  its  course,  a number  of  remarkable 
bends.  It  receives  here  the  Elster,  Havel,  Mulde,  and  Saale. 
Minute  portions  in  the  W.  of  the-province  of  Saxony  belong 
to  the  river  systems  of  the  Weser  and  the  Weira.  The 
share  of  drainage  received  by  the  Baltic  constitutes  about 
five-sixths  of  the  whole,  and  is  conveyed  to  it  by  a number 
of  large  and  independent  streams.  Of  these,  commencing 
with  the  E.  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Oder,  the  only  large  river  which  can  be  con- 
sidered wholly  Prussian.  It  flows  circuitously  N.N.W.,  re- 
ceiving the  Malapane,  Bartsch,  and,  above  all,  the  Warta, 
augmented  by  the  Netze ; and  the  Neisseof  Silesia,  the  Bober, 
and  the  Neisse  of  Gbrlitz.  Next  in  importance  to  the  Oder, 
and  communicating  with  it  by  a canal  between  the  Braa  and 
the  Netze,  is  the  Vistula  or  Weichsel,  of  which  only  the 
lower  part  belongs  to  Pi  ussia.  Entering  the  country  from 
Russian  Poland,  it  flows  in  a N.  direction  without  receiving 
any  large  affluent,  and  throws  off  two  large  branches  which 
enter  the  Frische-llaff,  while  the  main  stream  continues  its 
course  past  Dantzic,  entering  the  Gulf  of  that  name  at  VV'eich- 
selmiinde.  To  the  E.  of  the  Vistula  the  first  river  of  im- 
portaiice  is  the  Passarge,  and  after  it,  still  farther  E.,  the 
Pregel,  with  its  tributary  Alle.  The  last  river  on  the  E.  is 
the  Nieraen,  or  Memel,  which  has  only  a small  part  of  its 
lower  course  in  Prussia,  but  peneti’ating  far  into  Russia, 
forms  one  of  its  important  navigable  outlets. 

Lakes  abound  in  almost  every  province,  but  more  especi- 
ally in  those  of  Prussia  proper,  including  East  and  West 
Prussia,  and  of  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg.  The  large 
lagoons  of  Stettiner-Haff,  Frische-llaff,  and  Curische-HatT, 
with  many  others  of  a similar  description,  line  the  coast. 
The  inland  lakes  are  far  too  numerous  to  admit  of  specifica- 
tion. In  East  Pru.ssia  alone  115  lakes  have  been  counted, 
though  their  extent  individually  is  so  small,  that  the  whole 
area  occupied  by  them  is  not  more  than  317  square  miles. 
West  Prussia  counts  5S  inland  lakes,  each  only  averaging 
aljout  square  miles,  Pomerania,  C6.  Posen  27,  Brandenburg 
131,  Saxony  6,  and  Silesia  none  deserving  of  the  name. 
Many  of  these  lakes  are  well  supplied  with  fish,  but  generally 
pos.sess  few  attractions,  either  in  themselves,  or  in  the 
scenery  around  them. 

Geology. — In  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  E.  part  of 
Prussia  the  loftier  summits  are  composed  of  granite,  gneiss, 
mica  schist,  porphyry,  diorite.  &c.  These  are  most  largely 
developed  in  the  mountains  of  Silesia;  they  are  also  .seen  in 
the  circle  of  Schleusingen,  in  the  Saxon  government  of 
Erfurt,  in  the  Brocken,  forming  part  of  the  Harz,  and  in 
isolated  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Halle.  Tran- 
sition rocks,  graywacke,  clay-slate,  and  limestone  extend 
along  the  frontiers  of  Austrian  Silesia,  into  the  Upper 
Silesia  of  Prussia,  as  far  as  the  Oder,  and  also  N.  of  the 
Riesengebirge,  in  the  districts  of  Schweidnitz  and  Wal- 
denburg,  and  W.  to  the  Queiss.  Rocks  of  the  same  for- 
mation occupy  a considerable  part  of  the  flatter  districts 
of  Prussian  Saxony,  more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Magdeburg,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohre.  Secondary 
formations,  composed  of  mountain  limestone  and  the  various 
strata  of  the  carboniferous  system,  occur  in  Silesia,  chiefly 
in  two  localities  in  Upper  Silesia  along  the  frontiers  of 
Kracow  and  Russian  Poland,  and  among  the  mountains  in 
the  county  of  Glatz,  and  towards  the  Riesengebirge.  Rocks 
still  higher  in  the  series,  and  including  the  new  red  sand- 
stone, and  others,  enter  Prussian  Silesia  from  Poland  on  the 
E.,  and  extend  W.  to  the  Oder,  near  Krappitz,  and  to  a con- 
siderable distance  inland.  They  also  occupy  an  extensive 
tract  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  covering  part  of  the  ter- 
races of  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  stretching  along  the  N. 
and  E.  foot  of  the  Harz,  to  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  Elster, 
and  Elbe.  Chalk  and  its  accompanying  beds  occur  in  many 
difl’erent  localities,  more  especially  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Harz,  and  in  Silesia,  both  in  its  higher  districts,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland.  Chalk  also  appears  near  Inowraclaw,  in 
the  province  of  Posen,  new  Templin,  and  Prenziow,  in  the 
government  of  Potsdam,  near  Gutzkow,  in  the  government 
of  Siraisund,  and  lastly  in  the  island  of  Rugen,  where  it 
forms  the  romantic  cliffs  of  Stubbenkammer  and  Arkona. 
Tertiary  formations,  overlying  the  chalk,  and  including 
seams  of  lignite,  appear  at  the  toot  of  the  Harz,  and  in  other 
places.  Volcanic  rocks,  belonging  to  the  tertiary  period,  are 
of  rare  occurrence,  .and  are  almost  confined  to  the  govern- 
men'  M laegmtz. 
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Climate. — The  E.  part  of  Prussia,  extending  over  6”  of  lat. 
and  nearly  1.3°  of  Ion.,  and  consisting  in  one  direction  of 
lofty  mountains,  and  in  another  of  low  flats  stretching 
along  an  inland  sea,  and  enclosing  between  them  lai'ge 
tracts  of  undulating  land,  must  necessarily  present  con- 
siderable diversities  of  climate.  At  Erfurt,  in  lat.  50°  59'  N., 
and  about  900  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  year  is  52°  1';  of  winter  34°,  and  of  summer  71°  20' 
Fahrenheit.  At  Berlin,  in  lat.  52°  30'  N.,  but  at  a much 
lower  level,  only  130  feet  above  the  sea,  the  annual  tem- 
perature is  about  4°  lower;  here  both  the  extremes  of 
winter,  cold,  and  summer  heat  are  somewhat  greater.  At 
Stralsund,  in  lat.  54°  19'  N.,  but  at  a level  nither  under  50 
feet,  the  mean  of  the  year  is  51°  48';  of  winter  32°  30',  and  of 
summer  68°  30'  Fahrenheit.  The  average  of  a number  of 
places  situated  between  the  highest  and  lowest  latitudes, 
gives  a mean  annual  temperature  of  52°  Fahrenheit.  At 
Berlin,  about  160  days  of  the  year  are  rainy,  34  obscured  with 
mist,  and  17  stormy.  On  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  the  stormy 
days  amount  on  an  average  to  30,  the  greater  part  of  them 
in  summer;  and  the  quantity  of  rain  is  al.so  much  in- 
creased. The  least  rain  falls  in  Silesia  and  the  eastern 
provinces.  The  prevailing  winds  are  W.  and  S.W. 

Western  Division. — The  western  division,  consisting  of 
Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  Province,  differs  so  much  from 
the  eastern  division  as,  in  many  respects,  to  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  it.  Its  mountains,  though  much  less 
elevated  than  those  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  are  not  con- 
fined to  a particular  locality,  but  stretch  across  the  country 
in  all  directions,  and  form  numerous  valleys,  one  of  which, 
that  of  the  Rhine,  here  occupies  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  whole  surface,  and,  in  point  of  fertility  and  beauty,  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  valley  in  Europe.  In  the  N.  a 
mountain  range  of  moderate  elevation,  forming  a continua- 
tion of  the  Wesergebirge,  traverses  the  governments  of 
IMinden  and  MUnster.  To  the  S.  of  it,  the  Teutoburger- 
Wald  extends  in  a N.W.  direction,  and  near  Bielefield  attains 
its  greatest  elevation,  not  exceeding  1030  feet.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded, to  the  S..  by  a low  range,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Haar  or  Haarstrang,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  scarcely 
700  feet.  This  range,  commences  between  Brilon  and 
Stadtberg.  It  stretches  AV.  along  the  banks  of  the  Moline 
and  Ruhr,  presenting  to  both  rivers  a number  of  bold  and 
romantic  precipices.  Still  farther  S.  are  the  Sauerland  or 
Siklerland  Mountains.  They  attain  the  highest  elevation, 
2625  feet  in  the  Astenberg,  and  several  other  summits  ex- 
ceeds 2000  feet.  The  last  range,  on  the  E.  or  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  is  the  Westerwald,  which  reaches  the  height  of 
2000  feet.  A part  of  this  range,  forming  its  W.  termination, 
presents  the  remarkable  summits  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Sieliengebirge.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the 
principal  mountains  are  the  Eifelgebirge.  which  extend 
from  the  river  W.  for  about  45  miles,  and.  though  generally 
low,  attain  the  height  of  1590  feet;  and  the  HundsrUek, 
occupying  a large  space  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Nahe, 
and  attaining,  in  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Iderwald  and 
Ilochwald,  the  respective  heights  of  2260  feet  and  1560  feet. 

Rivers. — The  principal  river  of  West  Prussia  is  the  Rhine, 
which,  entering  it  on  the  S.E.,  first  forms  the  boundary  on 
the  side  of  Nas.sau.  and  then  traverses  it  in  a N.N.W.  direc- 
tion. quitting  the  country  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland.  It 
is  .augmented  in  this  part  of  its  cour.se  by  the  Lahn,  the 
Sieg,  the  Wipper  or  Wujiper,  the  Ruhr,  the  Emsche,  and  the 
Lippe;  and  on  the  left  by  the  Nahe.  the  Mo.selIe.  with  its  tri- 
butary Saar,  and  the  Erft.  In  the  N.W.  a considerable  space 
is  drained  by  the  Meuse,  and  its  tributaries  the  Ruhr  and 
Niers.  The  rest  of  the  drainage,  forming  a minute  portion 
from  the  N.  and  E.,  is  shared  by  the  Ems  and  the  Weser. 
The  most  remarkable  lake  is  Laacher.see,  about  6 miles  from 
Andernach,  occupying,  apparently,  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  and,  though  of  small  extent,  above  214  feet  deep. 

Geology. — The  prevailing  rocks,  particularly  in  the  S.,  are 
volcanic,  and  consist  chiefly  of  basalt,  augite.  porphyry,  and 
similar  volcanic  products  of  the  tertiary  peidod.  Graywacke, 
transition  limestone,  and  clay-slate  are  also  of  common  oc- 
currence. The  secondary  formation,  and  more  especially 
mountain  limestone,  and  the  overlying  strata  of  the  car- 
boniferous system,  are  largely  developed  in  the  N.  The 
new  red  sandstone,  with  its  accompanying  rocks  and  fossils, 
occupies  a considerable  part  of  the  higher  districts  in  the 
government  of  Minden,  and  also  occurs  on  parts  of  the 
Eifel,  and  along  the  Moselle  and  Saar,  in  the  government 
of  Treves.  Lias  and  oolite  are  found  in  the  N.  among  the 
hills  which  lie  between  the  Weser  and  the  frontiers  of  Ha- 
nover. The  chalk  formation  has  its  largest  development  in 
Westphalia. 

Climate. — Within  the  same  ranges  of  latitude,  and  at 
nearly  equal  heights  above  the  sea-level,  the  climate  of  the 
Vi.  is  superior  to  that  of  the  E.  division  of  Prussia.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  about  1°  higher;  the  winter 
is  milder,  and  the  summer  cooler,  and  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  accordingly  confined  within  narrower 
limits.  The  fall  of  rain,  however,  is  greater,  averaging  2(1 
inches  in  the  W.,  and  only  15  inches  in  Silesia  and  the  E 
provinces. 
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Agriculture. — The  whole  of  Prussia  is  situated  between 
the  parallels  of  latitude  under  which  all  the  ordinary  ce- 
reals are  easily  matured,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface,  except  in  a few  particular  localities, 
to  unfit  it  for  general  cultivation.  The  portion  of  surface 
absolutely  waste  does  not  exceed  l-50th  of  the  whole. 
The  woodland,  chiefiy  occupying  the  loftier  districts,  has 
been  estim,ated  at  rather  more  than  l-4th;  the  arable  land 
at  5-12ths;  artificial  meadows,  1-11  th;  natural  pastures, 
2-15ths;  and  gardens  and  vineyards.  l-42d.  The  soil  in- 
cludes all  varieties,  from  light  sands  to  the  most  obdurate 
clays,  but  has  been  subdivided  into  the  three  classes  of  wheat- 
l.and,  light  loams  of  middling  quality,  and  sandy  or  stony 
land.  The  wheahland,  which  is  in  most  cases  remarkably 
productive,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Prussian  provinces  near 
the  frontiers  of  Poland.  The  loams  of  middling  quality 
prevail  in  the  government  of  Bromberg,  the  N.  part  of  Sile- 
sia, generally  throughout  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  in 
the  E.  half  of  the  government  of  Merseburg,  the  N.  of  Magde- 
burg, the  E.  part  of  Minden,  the  whole  of  the  government 
of  Munster,  and  lastly  in  the  government  of  Coblent;4.  The 
sandy  and  stony  land  of  barren  quality  is  found  in  large 
continuous  flats  in  the  governments  of  Gumbinnen  and 
Kbnigsberg.  It  prevails  generally  along  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  In  the  interior  of  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  too,  though  the  very  heart  of 
Prussia,  and  in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  the  soil  be- 
longs decidedly  to  this  class,  consisting  of  immense  tracts 
of  sand  which  spread  out  like  a sea,  while  occasional  patches 
of  middling,  or  even  fertile  wheat-land,  rise  up  and  appear 
like  islands  in  the  midst  of  it. 

On  the  first  soil  described,  wheat,  the  prevailing  crop, 
alternates  chiefly  with  hay  and  beans.  The  yearly  produce 
of  wheat  is  estimated  at  2,000,000  quarters ; and.  after  satis- 
fying the  home  consumption,  leaves,  on  an  average,  a sur- 
plus of  about  500,000  quarters  for  export.  The  produce  of 
rye,  barley,  and  oats  is  estimated  at  above  6,000,000  quar- 
ters; but  the  consumption  of  these  kinds  of  grain  being  far 
greater  than  tnat  of  wheat,  leaves  only  about  the  same 
quantity  of  500,000  quarters  for  export.  Another  very  im- 
portant crop,  the  culture  of  which  is  more  or  less  exten- 
sive in  every  district,  is  that  of  potatoes.  Of  these,  above 

13.000. 000  bushels  are  consumed  by  the  distilleries  alone. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  also  very  important  crops,  more  espe- 
cially the  former,  which  furnishes  large  supplies  for  the 
home  manufactures,  though  a great  quantity  still  requires 
to  be  imported.  Tobacco,  also,  to  the  extent  of  above 

20.000. 000  pounds,  is  annually  raised.  Anise  and  cummin 
are  cultivated  on  a large  scale,  particularly  in  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg.  Oil-plants  are  also  important  objects  of  cul- 
ture, both  for  their  oil  and  for  their  seed.  Linseed  forms 
a prominent  article  of  export  from  East  Prussia;  while 
almost  equally  large  exports  of  clover,  and  other  hay-seeds, 
take  place  from  Brandenburg  and  the  Rhenish  provinces. 
To  the  latter  province,  also,  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  chiefly 
confined.  The  largest  space  occupied  by  vineyards  is  in  the 
governments  of  Coblentz  and  Treves.  Beet-root  is  cultivated 
to  a great  extent,  and  has  risen  fi-om  1265  tons,  in  1832,  to 
1,012,678  tons,  in  1852,  a large  proportion  of  which  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  system  of  agriculture 
pursued  in  Prussia,  though  much  improved  in  recent 
times,  falls  f;\r  short  of  that  common  in  the  best-culti- 
vated districts  of  England,  and  is  surpassed  by  many  of 
those  on  the  Continent.  Much  has  been  done  by  the 
government  to  improve  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals, 
more  especially  hor.ses,  by  the  establishment  of  breeding- 
studs  in  different  localities,  on  a general  .system.  The  total 
number  of  horses  in  the  whole  kingdom,  in  1849,  was 
1,575,407  ; cattle,  5.361,655;  .sheep,  16.2S6.928;  and  swine, 
2,466.316.  The  Prussian  fisheries  are  an  important  source 
of  revenue.  The  whole  produce  is  estimated  at  about 
$5,000,000,  of  which  little  more  than  a fourth  is  obtained 
from  the  sea. 

Minerals. — These  include  among  metals,  silver,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  cobalt,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  manganese; 
and  among  other  minerals,  salt,  alum,  copperas,  coal,  lig- 
nite, roofing-slate,  gypsum,  millstone,  limestone,  and  seve- 
ral varieties  of  excellent  building-stone.  The  silver,  found 
only  in  connection  with  copper,  is  worked  chiefly  in  the 
province  of  Saxony,  in  Westphalia,  and  at  Tarnowitz,  in 
Upper  Silesia.  The  yield  has  for  a long  time  been  gra- 
dually diminishing,  but  still  amounts  to  about  one-six- 
teenth of  the  whole  produce  of  Europe.  Iron  is  very  gene- 
rally diffused;  copper  is  found  in  the  three  localities  above 
mentioned  for  silver,  and  yields  about  3U,0UU  tons  of  ore ; 
lead  occurs  in  Silesia,  the  Rhenish  Province,  Westphalia,  and 
Saxony;  zinc  in  the  same  localities,  except  Saxony;  cobalt 
in  Westphalia  and  Saxony;  arsenic  in  Silesia;  the  annual 
produce  of  antimony  is  about  90,  and  manganese  about 
120  tons.  Salt  is  found  in  all  the  provinces  except  Prussia 
Proper,  Posen,  Brandenburg,  and  Silesia;  but  the  quantity 
obtained  falls  far  short  of  the  consumption.  Coal  is  worked 
In  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish  Province,  by  nearly 
400  pits.  Amber  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  along 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
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Comparative  State  of  the  Product  of  the  Prussian  Mines  in 
1831,  1843,  and  1852. 


1831. 

18»3.  j 

1852.  1 

Iron 

(12,870 

99,,S49  1 

132,858  ! 

Silver 

9,812 

11,238  1 

1 17.444  : 

Lead 

785 

1,35b 

1 4 640  1 

Litharge 

1,647 

644  ! 

' 689  1 

Zinc 

5,627 

13,981  1 

1 28  667  1 

Coals 

qrs 

1,981,67:1 

11  265,879 

15,701,118  ' 

Brown  Coals 

157,459 

3,150,554 

6,683,327 

Salt 

80,207 

91,799  ' 

' 101.581 

Alum 

l,5(il 

2,401  1 

1 2 5.56  1 

Vitriol 

1.986 

1,860  i 

1 1,721  1 

Manufactures. — These,  of  late  years,  have  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  are  very  important.  They  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  districts,  but  are  generally  diffused  over  all 
the  provinces.  At  the  head  of  the  ordinary  tissues  stands 
linen,  which  employs  above  310,000  looms.  The  num- 
ber of  looms  in  factories  is  only  al)Out  34.000.  Of  these, 
Silesia  alone  has  more  than  one-third,  and  Brandenbui-g 
and  tV'e^tphalia.  which  rank  next  to  it,  each  about  one- 
seventh.  All  the  rest  of  the  looms,  to  the  number  of 
about  276.000,  are  domestic,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  goods  of  a coarser  description.  The 
tissue  next  in  importance  is  cotton,  w'hich  employs  about 
70.000  looms:  its  chief  seat  is  on  the  Rhine.  The  woollen 
manufacture  employs  26.000  looms,  of  which  scarcely  one 
third  are  domestic:  it  has  its  chief  seats  in  Brandenburg 
and  the  Rhenish  Province,  "feilk  and  mixed  silk  goods 
employ  about  24,000  looms,  of  which  four-fifths  belong 
to  the  government  of  Dusseldorf;  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  are  at  Berlin.  Hosiery  employs  about  2200  looms, 
and  ribbons  about  5000.  Vast  quantities  of  yarn,  worsted, 
and  cotton-twist  are  spun.  The  first  is  chiefly  spun  by 
band,  the  flax  mills  throughout  the  kingdom  numbering 
only  17,  with  about  29,000  spindles,  almost  all  in  Sile.sia. 
The  worsted  is  chiefly,  and  the  cotton  entirely,  spun  by 
machinery.  The  former,  carried  on  in  2061  establishments, 
with  457,102  spindles,  has  its  principal  seat  in  the  province 
of  Brandenburg. 

The  manufactures  in  metal  rank  next  in  importance,  and 
are  supposed  to  furnish  the  subsistence  of  330,000  persons. 
In  iron  and  steel  ware,  the  first  place  belongs  to  the  Rhen- 
ish Province,  and  the  Westphalian  government  of  Arnsberg. 
Solingen  is  noted  for  its  tine  saws  and  tools;  Aix-la-Char 
pelle,  Burtscheid,  Altena,  .and  Iserlohn  for  needles  and 
pins:  and  Remscheid  and  Hagen  for  locks  and  various  simi- 
lar kinds  of  hardware.  In  the  same  localities,  also,  brass- 
ware,  including  wire  and  thimbles,  are  made  on  a very  ex- 
tensive scale.  Berlin  has  long  been  famed  for  its  fine  cast- 
ings, many  of  which,  whether  as  articles  of  ornament  or 
utility,  are  unsurpassed.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
type-founding,  which,  as  well  as  printing,  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry.  The  leather  manuficture  is 
also  important,  and  includes,  in  addition  to  ordinary  leather, 
the  finer  varieties  of  red  and  white  cordovan,  and  parch- 
ment. Pottery,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  extensively  manu- 
factured. For  porcelain  and  the  finer  kinds  of  ware,  Berlin 
and  St.  Martin,  near  Treves,  are  the  most  celebrated  localities. 
Common  pottery  is  made  in  all  the  provinces,  more  espe- 
cially in  tho.se  of  the  E.  .and  centre.  Gkass  is  manutiictured 
in  the  governments  of  Treves,  Minden,  and  Oppeln.  The 
most  important  paper  mills  are  in  Silesia,  Saxony,  and 
Westphalia.  The  other  manufactures  carried  on  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  of  national  importance,  are  refined  sugar, 
chocolate,  chiccory,  chemical  products,  and  tobacco.  Of 
these,  tobacco  is  the  most  important,  for  which  are  exten- 
sive factories  in  the  Rhenish  Province,  in  Brandenburg,  and 
Saxony.  About  9.500,000  quint.als  of  beet-root  are  u.sed  in 
the  production  of  650,000  hundredweight  of  sugar.  The 
last  manufactures  deserving  of  notice  are  beer  and  spirits, 
the  consumption  of  which  is  immense,  and  might  with 
great  advantage  be  very  much  diminished.  The  Jiumher 
of  breweries  exceeds  9000.  that  of  distilleries  8000.  The 
Rhenish  Province  has  about  one-third  of  the  distilleries,  and 
Silesia  rather  more  than  one-fourth.  The  whole  produce  is 
about  45,000,000  gallons,  and  the  value  above  $12,500,000. 
Of  the  breweries,  the  Rhenish  Province  has  above  one-fourth, 
Westph.alia  and  Silesia  each  one-sixth,  and  Saxony  one 
eighth.  The  produce  is  about  244,000.000  quarts,  nearly 

60,000.000  imperial  gallons,  and  is  valued  at  about  $9,000,000. 
According  to  a report  published  by  the  Pru.e.sian  govern 
ment  about  the  close  of  1852.  there  were  in  operation  in  the 
country  2207  spinning  mills,  5188  manufactories,  dye- 
works,  and  cotton  printing  establishments,  39.253  mills  of 
different  kinds,  12.690  large  metal-works.  17.165  brewL-rie(> 
and  distilleries,  and  4535  other  manufactories  of  diflerenl 
kinds;  making  a tot.al  of  81. .308  est.ablishments. 

Commerce.  Internal  Communication,  cfc. — The  principal  ex- 
ports of  Prussia  are  grain,  flax,  linseed,  rape,  turnip,  and 
clover-seed,  timber,  lime,  gypsum,  brandy,  coal,  earthen- 
ware, linen,  wool,  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  and  zinc,  the 
principal  imports  are  cotton  and  cotton-twist,  colonial 
produce,  particularly  raw  sugar  for  refining  potash,  iron 
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raw  hides,  wine,  herrings,  salt,  &c.  The  establishment  of 
the  Zollverein,  by  giving  a free  interchange  of  communica- 
tion between  the  different  states  belonging  to  it,  has  greatly 
increased  the  commercial  importance  of  each.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  Prussia  has  been  the  en- 
trepot of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  Russia;  and,  conse- 
quently, her  ports  have  exhibited  an  unexampled  degree  of 
activity.  During  the  month  of  May,  1854,  500  cartloads  of 
hemp  and  flax  frequently  arrived  at  Merael  in  a day ; and  on 
the  4th  of  that  month  186  vessels  were  lying  in  the  harbor 
of  the  town,  and  in  the  river  Dange,  unable  to  discharge 
their  cargoes,  the  landing  places  all  being  occupied.  The 
shipping  which  arrived  at  the  ports  of  I'l-us.sia  in  1851 
reached  the  number  of  1497  sailing  and  30  steam  vessels,  the 
foiTuer  having  an  aggregate  of  158,324  tons  burden.  Among 
the  foreign  vessels  which  trade  to  Prussian  ports,  the  tonnage 
of  Great  Britain  is  about  one-third  more  than  that  of  any 
other  nation.  The  second  place  is  occupied  by  the  Dutch, 
and  the  third  by  the  Danes.  In  some  of  the  ports  of  Prussia 
ship-building  is  carried  on  with  activity.  Stettin  builds 
about  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  also  posses.ses  a much 
larger  tonnage  than  any  other  Prussian  port. 

Possessing  a coast-line  of  350  miles  on  the  Baltic,  and 
numerous  navigable  streams,  Prussia  enjoys  superior  natural 
facilities  for  commercial  intercourse,  and  these  have  been 
very  greatly  extended  by  excellent  roads,  canals,  and  rail- 
ways. The  last  mode  of  communication  has  already  made 
great  progre.ss,  1650  miles  of  railway  having  been  completed 
in  1850,  and  1812  in  1853.  In  the  E.  part  of  Prussia,  and  from 
Berlin  as  a centre,  lines  extend  N.W.  to  Hamburg,  N.E.  to 
Stettin,  E.  to  Posen,  S.E.  to  Breslau  and  thence  to  Vienna,  S. 
to  Leipsic  and  Dresden,  and  W.  through  Magdeburg  and 
Hanover,  and  thence  to  Cologne,  the  last  town  forming  a 
centre  for  the  railways  of  the  VV.  part  of  Prussia,  though  here 
the  system  is  less  developed,  partly  because  the  natui-al  con- 
formation of  the  country  makes  it  more  difficult,  while  the 
admirable  means  of  communication  afforded  bj'  the  Rhine 
renders  it  less  necessary.  The  chief  line  of  railways  here  is 
W.  of  Cologne,  through  Aix-la  Chapelle  to  Brussels.  In  1851 
the  length  of  electric  telegraph  lines  exceeded  that  of  the  rail- 
ways in  operation.  The  external  communications  of  Prussia 
are  more  defective  than  its  internal,  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
being  shallow,  and  deficient  in  good  harbors. 

Government. — Prussia  is  a monarchy,  hereditary  in  the 
male  line,  and  from  the  absence  of  recognised  constitutional 
checks,  was  in  theory  absolute.  A moi’e  constitutional  form 
of  government  had  long  been  earnestly  desired,  and  had  also 
been  distinctly  promised,  but  various  pretexts  were  from 
time  to  time  assigned  for  its  delay.  At  length,  in  May,  1848, 
a National  Assembly  was  summoned,  and  a constitution 
adopted,  which  vested  the  legislative  power  jointly  in  the 
king  and  two  houses.  It,  however,  had  a very  short  and 
stormy  existence,  and  the  old  constitution,  nearly  in  its 
original  form,  has  been  maintained.  The  new  electoral  law. 
officially  published  on  31st  May,  1849,  makes  the  second 
chamber  to  consist  of  350  deputies,  chosen  by  a suffrage 
which  gives  one  elector  for  every  250  .souls  of  the  popula- 
tion. As  a member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  Pru.ssia 
holds  the  second  place,  and  has  four  votes  in  the  Plenum. 
The  only  part  of  its  territories  not  included  in  the  Con- 
federation are  Prussia  Proper,  or  the  united  provinces  of 
East  and  West  Prussia,  and  the  province  of  Posen.  The  con 
tiugent  of  troops  which  I'russia  furnishes  is  79.484  men. 

Justice. — This  is  administei-ed  in  most  of  the  provinces 
according  to  a general  code  or  Landreclit  established  in  1794, 
but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Rhine  province  according  to 
the  French  code — subject,  however,  to  certain  modifications. 
For  each  code,  a supreme  court  sits  at  Berlin,  the  one  called 
the  Geheime  Ober  Tribunal,  which  judges  in  the  last  resort 
wherever  the  landrecht  is  in  force,  and  the  other  called  the 
Rheinische  Revisions  and  Kassations  Hof,  which  has  similar 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  decided  according  to  the  French 
code.  Over  each  province  is  a superior  court  of  appeal, 
called  Ober-Landesgericht,  with  the  power  of  reviewing  all 
cases  decided  within  the  province;  and  in  each  government 
Is  an  Obergericht,  possessing  the  right  of  reviewing  the 
cases  decided  within  the  government  in  the  courts  of  pri- 
mary resort.  These  last  courts  consist  of  a vast  number  of 
local  jurisdictions,  within  which  justice  is  said  to  be  for  the 
most  part  administered  cheaply,  expeditiously,  and  fairly, 
by  judges  chiefly  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  partly 
also  by  private  parties  In  possession  of  certain  patrimonial 
rights. 

Religion. — There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  state  religion 
in  Prussia.  That  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  is  Calvinism;  but  all  public  employments  are 
equally  acces.sible  to  Christians  of  every  denomination.  The 
year  1817,  which  was  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Ihe  Reformation,  was  remarkable  for  the  union  of  the  Cal- 
vinists and  Lutherans,  in  Prussia  and  in  some  other  parts 
of  Germany,  into  one  religious  body,  under  the  name  of 
Evangelical  Christians.  These  amounted  in  1849  to  9,987,277, 
the  Romau  Catholics  to  6,063,186,  the  .lews  to  218.773,  the 
Baptists  to  14,508,  and  Greeks  and  Mohammedans  to  1269. 
The  Protestants  are  governed  by  consistories,  at  the  head 
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of  which  are  366  superintendents.  The  Roman  Catholics 
are  governed  by  two  archbishops  and  six  bishops. 

Education. — Prus.sia  has  taken  the  lead  of  Europe  in  tb( 
establishment  of  a complete  system  of  national  education 
The  mass  of  ignorance  to  be  found  in  almost  every  othe» 
country  on  the  continent  has  no  existence  here.  With  rare 
exceptions,  every  individual  in  Prussia  can  both  read  and 
write.  This  happy  result  has  been  obtained  first  bj  esta- 
blishing an  adequate  number  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
monarchy,  and  then  enforcing  attendance  by  a law,  which 
provides  that  every  child,  from  the  age  of  five  years,  unless 
certified  to  be  receiving  a suitable  education  at  home,  or  in 
a private  seminary,  must  be  in  attendance  at  a national 
school,  until  such  time  as  the  course  of  instruction  therein 
provided  has  been  completv■^d.  This  course  occupies  about 
eight  years,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a general  imle 
that  all  Prussian  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  four-, 
teen  are  at  school.  The  different  clas.ses  of  schools  are: — 
1.  The  elementary  school,  at  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  receive  their  educatio7i : 2.  The  city  school,  which  is 
always  attached  to  a gymnasium;  3.  The  gymnasium,  in 
which  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught.  In  most  of  the  small 
towns  are  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Prussia  also  possesses  the  celebrated  universities  of  Berlin, 
Halle,  and  Bonn,  besides  those  of  Breslau.  Greifswalde,  and 
Kdnigsberg.  and  numerous  literary  and  learned  societies. 
The  universities  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  of  various 
kinds,  of  teachers  and  pupils,  in  1849 . — 


Number. 

Teacher.s. 

Pupils. 

Klementary  School.s 

24,201 

30,865 

2,4,53,062 

Middle  and  higher  School.... 

505 

2,269 

69,302 

Upper  female  School 

.385 

1,918 

53,570 

Gymnasia 

117 

1,664 

29,474 

Normal  Seminaries 

UniverBities 

46 

7 

2,605,408 

2,411 

4,306 

In  1849,  the  number  of  children  between  six  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  3,223.362,  of  whom,  as  seen  in  the  above 
table,  2,605,408  were  at  school,  leaving  a balance  of  617.954 
to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  private  teaching,  partly  by  the 
fact  that  many  do  not  enter  school  till  they  are  above  six 
years  old,  and  many  leaving  before  they  are  fourteen;  and 
many,  doubtless,  received  no  education  during  the  year  in 
question. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  regular  army,  during  peace,  con- 
sists of  129,117  men,  or,  with  the  re.serve,  226.925,  and 
30,545  horses,  and  is  kept  up  partly  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, and  partly  by  a conscription  which  obliges  every 
citizen,  after  attaining  his  twentieth  year,  to  .serve  in  the 
regular  army  for  three  years,  and  for  two  years  thereaftet 
in  the  war  reserve ; when,  in  the  event  of  war  bi  eaking  out, 
or  other  emergencies,  he  may  again  be  compelled  to  join  the 
regular  army.  After  the  lapse  of  these  five  yeai-s  he  enters 
the  Landwehr,  or  provincial  army,  which  is  composed  of  two 
bans,  a first  and  a second,  in  the  former  of  which  he  con- 
tinues till  he  has  completed  his  thirty-second  year,  and  in 
the  latter  till  he  has  completed  his  thirty  ninth  year,  thus 
making  the  whole  peri(Hl  during  which  he  is  liable  to  be 
called  upon  for  the  defence  of  his  counti-y  amount  to  20 
years.  The  total  force  of  the  Landwehr  is  349.812.  The 
Lundsturm  includes  all  the  males  in  the  monarchy,  from  the 
ages  of  17  to  50,  not  belonging  either  to  the  i-egular  army  or 
Landwehr.  It  is  called  out  OJily  in  cases  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity,  when  the  national  existence  may  be  thieatened 
by  invasion.  The  navy,  in  1854.  comprised  1 war  frigate 
with  48  guns,  2 screw  frigates  with  40  guns  each,  1 screw 
coT  vette  with  20  guns,  2 other  corvettes,  each  with  12  gun.s, 
and  48  smaller  vessels,  making  in  all  54  vessels  carrying  288 
guns. 

Pevenue. — The  total  revenue  of  Prussia,  according  to  the 
budget  of  1854,  is  $75,593,048.  of  which  $16.209.9ti5  was  de 
rived  from  direct  taxes.  $19,623,829  from  indirect  taxes,  and 
$5,790,152  from  the  post-office  and  telegraph  departments. 
The  total  expenditui'es,  according  to  the  same  estimate,  is 
$72,147,895,  of  which  $19,623,829  is  for  the  army,  $:!71,7O0 
for  the  navy,  ,$13,019,386  for  commerce  and  public  works, 
$.3,791,034  for  education.aud $7,517,265  tor  intei'est  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  which  at  this  date,  (1854.)  amounted  to  ,$152,569,81.'). 

People. — The  far  greater  part  of  the  people  are  Germans, 
but  in  several  quarters  the  Lithuanian  and  Slavonian 
stocks  preponderate.  Thus,  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  king- 
dom, Lithuanian  is  spoken,  read,  written,  and  taught.  The 
Slaves  occupy  the  S.  parts  of  Gumbinnen,  Kdnigsberg.  and 
Marienwerder,  the  gieater  part  of  Posen,  and  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  Silesia.  Their  number  within  Pru.s.sia  has 
been  estimated  at  at  least  2,500,000.  The  number  of  French, 
found  chiefly  in  the  W.  part  of  I’ru.ssia,  but  partly  al.so  in 
the  province  of  Brandenburg,  (where  they  are  descendants 
of  the  French  Protestants,  who  found  an  asylum  here  from 
the  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV.,)  amounts  lo  about  74,000.  The 
Jews  are  218,773. 
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Divisfons,  Population.  <£-c. — The  names,  areas,  and  popula- 
tion of  iJte  principal  divi.sious  of  Prussia,  are  exhibited  in 
the  followin,;  table : — 


Goveroraeuts. 


Area  in 
sq.  111. 

Poi..  iu 
1849. 

Protest- 

ants. 

3,708 

847, .53.3 

670,792 

6.3K0 

614,017 

601,016 

.3,-42 

404,667 

208,686 

6,816 

621,046 

301,003 

7,664 

897,339 

244,117 

4,584 

454,675 

178,803 

1 

8,292 

1,268.935 

1,232,828 

7,500 

860,0,87 

843,780 

5,092 

562,127 

553,554 

5,512 

448,516 

437,042 

1,700 

187.0.58 

186.190 

5,-92 

1,174,679 

698, 436 

5,IS4 

965.912 

96.372 

5,:i44 

921,002 

774,440 

4,484 

691,377 

676,331 

4,028 

742.644 

737.9.50 

1,.316 

:347,279 

247,1332 

2,820 

421,935 

39,558 

2,040 

463,2.9 

270,46.3 

2,988 

579,757 

322„576 

1.544 

497.3;i0 

71,010 

2,0!K> 

907,151 

3.52,619 

2,:300 

502,984 

159,716 

2,796 

492,182 

69,1:39 

1,612 

411,525 

13,424 

109,.314 

16,285,016 

9,987,277 

Pcseu j 

Brandenbu'g  | 
Pomerania.  ...| 

Silesia I 

Saxony 

Westphalia 

f 

I 

Rhine -J 


with 


Konigsberg 

Gumliiunen  .... 

Dautsic 

Marienwerder  .. 

Posen 

Bi  omberg  . 
Potsdam, 

Berlin 

Frankfort 

Stettin 

Cosliu 

Stralsnnd 

Breslau 

Oppelu 

Liegniti! 

Magdeburg 

Merseburg 

Krfurt 

Munster 

Minden 

Artisberg 

Cologne 

Dusseldorf 

Coblentz 

Treves,  or  Trier  . 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Total 


Pop.  of  Prussia  in  1740,  3,000,000:  1790.  6.000.000;  1815 
10.250,000;  1846,10.112,948;  1849, 16,285,016.  (as  seen  above;) 
and  in  1852,  16,935,420.  Pop.  to  square  mile,  (in  1852,)  155 
nearly.  Pop.  in  1861, 18,491,220. 

HiMory. — In  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  were  inhabited  by  a number  of  tribes  chiefly  of 
Alan  extraction,  from  one  of  which,  called  Borussi.  who 
occupied  the  more  E.  parts,  the  nttme  of  Prussia  is  suppo.sed 
to  be  derived.  These  tribes  were  living  in  heathenism 
when  Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Prague,  made  strenuous  ellorts 
for  their  conversion.  Christianity,  however,  did  not  gain  a 
decided  ascendant  till  1164.  This  ascendancy  was  again 
lost;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Teutonic  knights  subjugated  East  Prussia,  and  converted 
the  people  to  Christianity.  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  grand- 
master of  the  order,  appropriated  the  country  in  1525.  His 
litmily  augmented  these  possessions;  and  Frederick,  one  of 
his  de.«cendants,  obtained  the  title  of  king  in  1701.  lie 
ac(iuired  the  principality  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland.  By 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  William  I.  obtained  a poi  tion  of  the 
duchy  of  Gelders,  lie  acquired  the  duchy  of  Limburg,  and 
took  from  Sweden  the  greater  part  of  Pomerania.  This 
prince  encouraged  foreigners,  who  introduced  many  valu- 
able manufactures,  carefully  husbanded  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  greatly  improved  its  agriculture:  but  is  better 
known  for  the  capricious  and  tyrannical  conduct  which  he 
pursued  towards  his  family,  and  more  especially  towards  his 
son  and  successor,  Frederick,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  came 
to  the  throne  in  the  year  1740.  Under  him  Prussia  became 
one  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  He  added  greatly  to 
its  extent  by  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  and  a proceeding  of  even 
a less  justifiable  nature,  the  partition  of  Poland.  Buring 
his  reign,  the  territory  of  the  monarchy  was  nearly  doubled 
and  the  population,  which  at  his  accession  did  not  exceed 
2,500,000,  rose  to  more  than  O.OOO.OOO.  He  died  in  1786,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Frederick  William  II.,  who  gave  good 
hopes  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  but  ultimately 
betrayed  a despotic  tendency,  and  deprived  Prussia  of  much 
of  the  European  influence  which  she  had  ac(iuired  under 
his  predecessor.  A great  accession  of  territory,  however, 
was  obtained,  particularly  by  the  dismemberment  of  i^olaml. 
which,  only  partially  carried  into  effect  under  F'redericlc  the 
Great,  was  now  completed.  But  while  thus  employed  in 
perfidiously  dismembering  an  independent  kingdom,  his 
own  territories  became  suddenly  exposed  to  a similar  fate 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Kevolution  and  its  sub- 
sequent progress.  By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807.  l^russia  was 
deprived  of  all  her  posse.ssions  between  the  Khine  and  the 
Elbe,  and  the  greater  part  of  Pru.ssian  Poland;  but  in  1815, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  restored 
all  these  estates,  except  a part  of  Poland,  and  at  the  same 
time  granted  to  Prussia  a part  of  Saxony,  and  the  duchy  of 

the  Lower  Rhine. Adj.  and  inhab.  Prussi.an,  prush'yan 

or  proo/sh;m ; Ger.  Preussiscu,  prois'sish ; Fr.  Prl’ssie'n, 
priis'sefS-Nc'. 

PRUSSIA,  East,  or  DUCAL  PRUSSIA,  a province  of 
Prussia,  now  comprised  in  Prussia  Proper.  It  long  belonged 
to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order.  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg, grand-master  of  the  order,  was  created  duke,  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  in  1525;  afterwards  it  gave  its 
name  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  in  which  it  now  forms  the 
regencies  of  Konigsberg  and  Gumbinnen. 

PRUSSIA,  West,  or  ROYAL  PRUSSIA,  a province  of 
Prussia,  now  comprised  in  Prussia  Proper,  forming  the  two 
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governments  of  Dantzic  and  Marienwerder.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  Poland,  at  which  time  Dantzic  was  its  capital. 

PRUSSIAN  POLAND,  an  extensive  region  in  the  E.  part 
of  Prussia.  The  phrase  appears  to  be  somewhat  loosely  em- 
ployed by  geographical  writers.  In  its  most  extensive  ap- 
plication, it  properly  compri.ses  all  the  Prussian  territory 
that  formerly  belonged  to  Poland,  including  the  duchy  of 
1‘osen.  and  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  West  and  East 
Prussia. 

PRUSSIA  PROPER,  a province  of  Prussia,  formed  by  the 
union  of  East  and  West  Prussia.  Capital,  Konigsberg.  It 
is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Konigsberg,  G umbinneu, 
Dantzic,  and  Marienwerder. 

PRUSSIA,  RHENISH,  a province  in  the  W.  part  of  Prus- 
sia. Capital.  Cologne.  It  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  pioviuces  of  Cleve-Berg  and  Lower  Rhine. 

PRUSZANW,  proo-shd'nee,  or  PRUSCHANZ  proo^sh^nts, 
a town  of  Russian  Poland,  government,  and  79  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Grodno.  Pop.  2120. 

PRUTH,  piuth,  (Ger.  pron.  proot,)  a river  of  East  Europe, 
I’ises  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  tlows  at  first  E.,  through 
Galicia  and  the  Bukowina,  and  afterwards  S.S.E.  between 
.Moldavia  and  Besserabia.  and  at  Reni.  75  miles  from  the 
Black  Sea,  joins  the  Danube,  of  which  it  is  the  last  great 
affluent  on  the  left.  Total  course,  360  miles. 

PRVAIR’S  VALE,  a post-office  of  Amherst  co.,  Virginia. 

PRYPEC  or  PRYPETZ.  See  Pripets. 

PRZASZNIC  or  PRZASZNITZ.  pzhd.sh'nits,  a town  ol 
Poland,  capital  of  a county.  59  miles  N.E.  of  Plock.  Pop.  3500 

PRZELAUTSCH.  pzha/lowtch.  a town  of  Bohemia,  11 
miles  N.W.  of  Chrudim,  on  the  Elbe.  Pop.  1700. 

PRZEMYSL.  pzh^m'isl,  or  PREMTSLIA,  prA-misne-i  a 
town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  San,  51 
miles  IV.  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
has  ruins  of  a castle.  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  United 
churches,  a Benedictine  monastery,  an  hospital,  a gymna 
slum,  and  manufactures  of  linens  and  leather. 

PRZESTITZ,  pzhAs/fits.  or  BRZESTITZ,  bzhSs/tits,  a town 
of  Bohemia,  12  miles  N.  of  Klattau.  Pop.  1623. 

PRZEWORSK,  pzhAGvoRsk,  a town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in 
Galicia.  22  miles  E.  of  Rzeszow.  Pop.  2950. 

PRZIBR.A.M,  pzheefflrAm,  a town  of  Bohemia,  21  miles 
S.S.IV.  of  Beraun.  Pop.  4100.  It  has  a castle,  manufocturesoi 
woollen  cloth,  potash-works,  and  rich  silver  and  lead-mines. 

PRZISCHOWITZ.  pzhish'o-wits.  a village  of  Bohemia, 
28  miles  N.E.  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  1910. 

PRZYSUCHA,  pzhe-soc/KA,  a town  of  Poland,  province  of 
Sandomier,  24  miles  IV.S.W.  of  Radom.  Pop.  3000. 

PSARA,  an  island  of  Greece.  See  Ipsara. 

PSILORATI.  pse-lo-rARee,  MOUNT,  (anc.  Mount  Vda,)  the 
most  lofty  mountain  of  Crete,  near  its  centre,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  7674  feet.  Mount  Ida  was  anciently  closely  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Zeus  (Jupiter,)  who  is  said  t<: 
have  been  brought  up  in  a cave  in  this  mountain. 

PSIOL.  pse-oF,  PSIOUL.  pse-ooF.  or  PSLA,  pslA.  a river  of 
Russia,  governments  of  Koorsk,  Kharkov,  and  Poltava,  after 
a S.S.W.  course  of  300  miles,  joins  the  Dnieper,  10  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Krementchoog. 

PSKOV  or  PSKOW,  pskov,  written  also  PSKOF.  a govern- 
ment of  Russia,  between  lat.  56°  and  58°  N.,  and  Ion.  27°  15' 
and  32°  E.,  enclosed  by  the  governments  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Novgorod.  Tver,  Smolensk,  Vitebsk,  and  Livonia.  Area, 
17.3i8  s(]uare  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  657,283.  The  surface  is 
mostly  flat.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  none  large.  At 
its  N.W.  extremity  is  the  Lake  of  Pskov,  connected  with 
that  of  Peipus.  Marshes  are  numerous.  The  soil  is  infer- 
tile; the  forests  extensive.  I’he  government  is  subdivided 
into  8 districts.  The  principal  towns  are  Pskov,  the  capital, 
Toropetz.  and  Velikee-Looki. 

PSKOV,  or  PLESKOV.  j)l&s-kovA  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Velikaia,  near  its  mouth  in  Lake  Pskov, 
is  162  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Pop.9000:  but  it  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  60,000.  It  is  partly  built  of  stone,  and 
comprises  the  kremlin  or  citadel,  the  middle  town,  and  the 
great  town,  all  enclosed  by  earthen  ramparts.  The  princi- 
pal buildings  are  the  archbishop's  residence  and  the  consis- 
tory. a cathedral.  1 Lutheran  and  numerous  Greek  churches, 
several  convents,  and  schools.  It  has  manufactures  of  lea- 
ther, a considerable  export  trade,  and  an  annual  fair,  at 
which  large  (luautities  of  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  fabric.s 
leather,  books,  jewelry,  Ac.  are  sold.  This  town  is  men- 
tioned in  Russian  histoiy  as  early  as  a.d.  9U3. 

PSKOV,  L.\KE  OF.  in  Russia,  between  the  gcvernmentsi 
of  Pskov  and  St.  Petersburg,  is  a S.  arm  of  Lake  Peipus,  22 
miles  in  length  ; greatest  breadth,  12  milts.  -It  receives  the 
Velikaia  River  on  the  S.E. 

PTCHALSKO,  p'chAFsko.  or  PTCHAMSKOE.  p’chim'- 
sko-A',  a river  and  lake  of  Siberia,  in  the  N.W.  p;n-t  of  the 
government  of  Yeniseisk.  The  lake,  situated  E.  of  the 
Bay  of  Tavosk,  is  about  35  miles  long  by  15  miles  broad, 
and  contains  several  islands.  The  river  issues  from  tie 
lake,  flows  N.,  and  after  a course  of  about  150  miles,  ^al  g 
into  the  Bay  of  Tidanski.  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Obi  and  Y'enisei. 

PTITCH  or  PTISCU,  p’titchA  or  pteech,  a river  ol  1 
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ill  the  government  of  Minsk,  flows  S.E.  and  S.,  and  joins  l 
the  Pripets  20  miles  above  Jlozyr.  Total  course,  200  miles. 

PTITCII  or  PTITSCII.  p’titch',  a market-town  of  Russian 
Poland,  government  of  Volhynia,  8 miles  of  Dubno. 

Pop.  1500. 

PTOLEMATS,  in  North  Africa.  See  Tolometa. 

PTOLEMAIS.  in  Egypt.  See  Menshieh,  El. 

PTOLEIMAIS.  in  Syria.  See  Acre. 

PUR'LIC  SQUARE,  a post-otfice  of  Greene  co.,  Georgia,  50 
miles  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

PUIPLOW.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

PU^BOTINE,  a small  village  of  Clarke  co..  Illinois. 

PTJCCULOE,  puk'ku-lo',  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal.  37  miles  N.IV.  of  Dacca. 

PU-CIIING-HTEN,  a town  of  China.  See  Poo-ching-hien. 

PUCHO,  (Pucho,)  poo'Kc/,  a market-town  of  North  Hun- 
gary. CO.,  and  19  miles  N.E.  of  Trentschin,  on  the  Waag. 
Pop.  1918. 

PUCH-PURI.  pooch-poo'ree,  a town  of  Siam,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Lat.  12°  45'  N.,  Ion.  100°  E. 

PUCKAIVA  (pulCa-wd')  LAKE,  in  Wisconsin,  an  expan- 
sion of  Neenah  River,  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Marquette 
county,  is  about  7 miles  long  and  2 miles  wide. 

PUCK'ETAS',  a post-office  of  IVestmoreland  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PUCKHNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

PUCK/LE-CIIURCH,  aparish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

PUD'DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

PUDDINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  6^ 
miles  N.  of  Crediton,  with  a station  on  the  Great  M'estern 
Railway. 

PUD'DLESTONE-with-WIIITE,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Hereford. 

PUDJ'HVITZ,  poo'deh-wits',  or  PUBI.EDZISKA,  poo-be-Sd- 
zisffil,  a town  of  Prussia,  province,  and  15  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Posen,  between  two  small  lakes.  Pop.  1519. 

PUDLEIN,  poodfline.  or  PODOLIN,  a market-town  of 
North  Hungary,  co.  of  Zips,  on  the  Poprad,  9 miles  N.N.E. 
of  Kesmark.  Pop.  2300.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  Roman 
Ctitholic  and  Piai  ist  colleges,  and  near  it  is  a chapel  often 
resorted  to  in  pilgrimage. 

PUDOSil.  a town  of  Russia.  See  PoonosH. 

PUD^SEY.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York.  West  Riding. 

PUDUCOTTA.  poo-doo-koUtd,  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Madras.  n7  miles  N.E.  of  Madura.  It  is 
regularly  and  well  built,  and  has  a Hindoo  palace,  having 
been  the  capital  of  an  independent  rajahship. 

PUEBLA,  pw^b'ld  or  poo-t^bdd,  or  PUEBLO,  Spanish 
words  denoting  a collection  of  people,”  also,  a town  or  vil- 
lage,” forming  a part  of  numerous  names  in  Spain  and 
Spanish  America. 

PUEBLA,  pwSb'ld.  or  LA  PUEBL.l,  Id  pw^Wld,  a state  of 
the  Mexican  Confederation,  between  lat.  16°  20'  and  20°  15' 
N.,  and  Ion.  97°  and  99°  15'  W.,  enclosed  by  the  states  of 
Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Oajaca.  Area,  12.042  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1853,  580.000.  Its  central  part  belongs  to  the 
Anahuac  table-land,  and  within  it  is  the  volcano  of  Popo- 
catepetl, the  highest  mountain  in  Mexico.  The  Nasca  River 
traverses  it  nearly  throughout.  It  contains  the  towns  of 
La  Puebla,  Cholula.  and  Tehuacan. 

PUEBLA,  La,  or  LA  PUEBLA  DE  LOS  ANGELES.  Id 
pwSbfld  di  loce  dng'nd-l^s,  (the  ‘dity  of  the  angels,”  so  named 
from  its  beautiful  situation.)  the  capital  of  the  above  state,  is 
situated  on  a declivity,  76  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mexico.  Pop.  50.000. 
It  is  regularly  built  and  well  paved ; the  houses  are  of  stone, 
and  many  with  iron  balconies  and  painted  fronts.  It  has  a 
vast  number  of  richly  decorated  religious  edifices,  an  epis- 
copal and  two  other  colleges,  and  manufactures  of  glass, 
earthenwares,  and  soap. 

PUEBL.\,  La,  or  POBL.A.T.  pob-ldU,  a small  town  of  Ma- 
jorca, 27  miles  N.E.  of  Palma.  Pop.  3012. 

PUEB'LA,  a post-office  of  IVestmoreland  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  28  miles  N.  of  Greensburg. 

PUEBLA,  a post-office  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio, 

PUEBLA  D’ALCOCER,  La,  Id  pw^bfidddl-ko-thaiR,  a small 
town  of  Spain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  d’Alcocer,  province, 
and  87  miles  E.  of  Bad.tjos.  Pop.  2612. 

PUEBLA  DE  ALMURADIEL.  La,  Id  pwgb'ld  dd  dl-moo- 
rd-ne-dP.  a town  of  Sp.ain.  50  miles  S.E.  of  Toledo.  P.  1985. 

PUEBLA  DE.ARENOSO,  L.v,  Id  pwdb'ld  dd  d-r.d-no'so.  a 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  31  miles  N.W.  of  Castellon 
de  la  Plana.  Pop.  2158. 

PUEBLA  DE  ARGANZON,  La.  Id  pw^bfid  dd  da-gdn- 
thdiP,  a small  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Alava,  9 miles 
N.E.  of  Miranda,  Near  this  the  battle  of  Vitoria  commenced 
in  181 « 

PUEBLA  DE  CAZABA,  L.v,  Id  pwdbMd  dd  kd-thd/Rd,  a 
town  of  Spain,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  2882. 

PUEBLA  DE  DON  FADRIQUE,  La,  Id  pwdbMd  dd  don 
fd-oreeffid,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  77  miles  N.E.  of 
Granada,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calar,  Pop.  6555.  It  has  4 
parish  churches,  manufactures  of  woven  fabrics,  and  an  ac- 
tive Tradt,  m timber. 

PUEBL.t  DE  DON  FADRIQUE,  a village  ''  .Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  province  of  Toledo.  Pop.  2243 
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PUEBLA  DE  GUZMAN,  La.  Id  pwgbMd  dd  gooth-mdn/,  a 
town  of  Spain,  30  miles  N.  of  Hnelva.  Pop.  3855. 

PUEBLA  DE  HIJAR,  L.V,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Hijar, 

PUEBLA  DE  LA  CALZADA,  L.v,  Id  pwdVld  dd  Id  kal 
thdffid,  a town  of  Spain,  16  miles  E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  2160. 

PUEBLA  DE  LA  REYNA.  L.v,  Id  pwSb'ld  dd  Id  rd'nd,  a 
town  of  Spain,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  2200. 

PUEBLA  DEL  DEAN,  L.v,  Id  pw^b'ld  d^l  dd-dn/,  a town 
of  Spain,  province  of  Corunna,  29  miles  S.W,  of  Santiago. 
Pop.  1840. 

PUEBLA  DEL  DUQUE,  La,  Id  pwgVld  ddl  dooflvd,  or  LA 
PUEBLA  DE  RUGAT,  Id  pwdbdd  dd  roo-gdU,  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  36  miles  from  Valencia.  Pop.  1603. 

PUEBLA  DEL  MAESTRE,  La,  id  pwSb'ld  dM  md-§s'trd,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  province,  and  70  miles  S 
of  Badajos.  Pop.  1154. 

PU  EBLA  DE  LOS  INFANTES,  La,  Id  pwdbfld  dd  loce  een- 
fdn't^s,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Seville,  19  miles  N.W. 
of  Ecija.  It  has  some  Roman  antiquities. 

PUEBLA  DE  MONTALVAN,  L.v,  Id  pwdb'ld  dd  mon-tdb 
vdn/,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  17  miles  \V.  of  Toledo, 
on  the  Tagus.  Pop.  4333.  It  has  a picturesque  castle,  and 
a palace  of  the  dukes  of  Uceda. 

PUEBLA  DE  SANABRIA.  L.v,  Id  pwSVld  dd  sd-nd'ere-d, 
a town  of  Spain,  53  miles  N.W.  of  Zamora.  Pop.  849. 

PUEBLA  DE  SANCHO  PEREZ,  L.v,  Id  pwgWld  dd  .sdn/cho 
pd'rSth,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  36  miles  S.E.  of 
Badajos.  Pop.  1892. 

PUEBLA  DE  SILLO,  L.v,  Id  pwSb'ld  dd  seel'yo,  a town 
of  Spain,  province,  and  about  30  miles  from  Leon.  P.  1138. 

PUEBLA  DE  VALLBONA,  L.V.  Id  pwdb'ld  dd  vdl-bo'nd,  a 
village  of  Spain,  province,  and  10  miles  N.W.  of  Valencia, 
on  the  Turia.  Pop.  2102. 

PUEBLA  DE  VALVERDE,  L.v.  Id  pwdb'ld  dd  vdl-v§R'dd, 
a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Teruel.  Pop. 
1380. 

PUEBLA  JUNTO  A CORIA,  La.  Id  pwdb'ld  noon'to  d koL 
re-d,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Se- 
ville. on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Pop.  1.303. 

PUEBLA  NUEA'A,  L.v,  Id  pwSbdd  nwa^vd,  a village  of 
Spain,  in  New  Castile,  46  miles  W.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  2354. 

PUEBLA  NUEVA  DEL  MAR,  La,  Id  pw^Vld  nwd'vd  ddl 
mdR,  (“  the  new  village  of  the  ,sea,”)  a village  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  2 miles  E.  of  A'alencia,  on  the  sea-coast,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  'Tarca.  At  no  very  distant  date,  the  site 
of  this  village  was  covered  by  the  sea;  and  more  recently  it 
was  occujjied  by  only  a few  cabins  of  fishermen.  Pop.  4857. 

PUEBLA  PEAKS,  in  the  N.  interior  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  are  in  lat.  about  36°  25'  N.,  Ion.  105°  40'  W. 

PUEBLO.  See  PUEBLO  NUEVO.  See  Tampico, 

PUEBLO  A'lEJO,  pwSb'lo  ve-d/no,  (“old  town,”)  a mari- 
time town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  department  of  A'era 
Cruz,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Tampico,  on  Lake  Tampico.  Pop.  1500, 
who  export  large  quantities  of  salted  prawns  to  the  interior. 
The  town  is  meanly  built ; its  harbor  is  shallow,  and  it  has 
now  little  foreign  trade. 

PUELCHES,  pwSPchds,  a tribe  of  Indians  in  Patagonia. 

PUENTA  GORDA,  pwfen'td  goR/dd.  a settlement  of  Caribs, 
in  the  Bi  itish  Honduras,  150  miles  S.  of  Balize. 

PUENTE,  pwdnRdor  poo-dnRd,  a Spanish  word  signifying 
“ a bridge,”  a prefix  to  the  names  of  numerous  towns  of 
Spain.  See  Ponte. 

PUEN'l’E  DE  EUME,  pw&n^td  dd  d/oo-md,  a town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  13  miles  E.  of  Corunna,  on  the  Eume,  here 
crossed  by  a long,  ancient  bridge.  Pop.  2170. 

PUEN'i'E  DE  GENIL,  pwSn'td  dd  nd-neeP,  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  27  miles  S.  of  Cordova,  on  the  Genii. 
Pop.  6408,  engaged  in  woollen  weaving,  and  in  oil  and 
earthenware  factories. 

PUENTE  DEL  ARZOBISPO.  pwdn'td  d?l  dR-tho-bees'po,  a 
town  of  Spain,  province  of  Toledo,  near  the  Tagus,  18  miles 
S.W.  of  Talavera.  Pop.  979. 

PUENTE  DEL  CONGOSTO,  pwdn'td  ddl  kon-gos'to,  a town 
of  Spain,  43  miles  ML  of  Avila,  on  the  'rorme.s.  Pop.  2000. 

PUENTE  LA  REIN  A,  pwJn'td  Id  rd/nd.  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Navarre,  province,  and  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pamplona,  on 
the  Arga.  here  cro.ssed  by  four  bridges.  Pop.  3700. 

PUENTE  NACIONAL,  pw&n'td  nd-se-o-ndP,  a village  of 
Mexico,  on  the  road  leading  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital, 
about  45  miles  N.W.  of  the  former.  It  is  situated  on  a 
small  stream,  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  and  contains  an  old 
fort.  A skirmish  took  place  here,  August  11,  1847,  between 
a detachment  of  the  American  army  and  a party  of  Mexican 
guerrilleros,  in  which  the  former  had  11  men  killed  and  40 
wounded. 

PUENTES  DE  GARCIA  RODRIGUEZ,  pwSn'tfe  dd  ganJ 
thee/d  ro-i>ree'gh§th,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  24  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Corunna.  Pop.  1496. 

PUERCO,  pwdR^ko,  a river  of  New  Mexico,  rising  near  36° 
20'  N.  lat.  and  107°  15'  W.  Ion.  It  flows  southerly,  and 
joins  the  Rio  Grande  in  about  34°  22'  N.  lat.  Length,  about 
200  miles. 

PUERS,  pii'aiR/,  a market-town  of  Belgium,  province,  and 
12  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  4000. 

PUERTO,  pwdR/to  or  poo-dR^to,  a Spanish  word  signifying 
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“port,”  forming  the  prefix  to  many  names  in  Spain  and 
South  America,  &c.  • 

PUERTO  BELLO,  p\rJR/tp  bM'yo,  (i.  e.  “fine  harbor,”)  a 
seaport  town  of  South  America,  in  New  Granada,  depart- 
ment. and  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Panama,  on  the  N.  side  of  its 
isthmus.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  unhealthy, 
but  the  excellence  of  the  harbor  (whence  its  name)  rendered 
it  formerly  of  high  commercial  importance;  it  was  taken 
by  Admiral  Vernon  in  1739,  at  which  time  it  was  strongly 
fortified.  It  has  now  greatly  declined. 

PUERTO  CABELLO,  pw^a/toki  B^Pyo,  (or  k^-v^Pyo.)  a sea- 
port town  of  South  America,  in  Venezuela,  province  of  Cara- 
cas, in  the  Gulf  of  Triste,  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Valencia,  of  which 
it  is  the  port.  The  town  stands  on  an  island  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a bridge.  It  is  unhealthy,  but  has  a good 
harbor,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a considerable  trade. 
A railroad  is  projected  from  Puerto  Cabello  to  San  Felipe. 

PUERTO  DE  LA  CRUZ  DE  GRATA VA,  pwga'to  d.i  U 
kroos  da  o-ro-ti'vl,  a seaport  town  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  It  has  paved  and 
clean  streets,  5 squares,  in  one  of  which  is  a pretty 
It  was  declared  a free  port  in  18.52.  The  anchorage  is  bad. 
Wine,  brandy,  almonds,  cochineal,  silk,  and  barilla  are  ex- 
ported ; and  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cocoa,  hides,  staves,  oil, 
rice.  &c.,  are  imported.  Pop.  3459. 

PUERTO  DE  LA  .MAR  or  PORT  LA  MAR.  See  ConuA. 

PUERTO  DEL  PADRE,  pwSiPto  d^l  pd/drA.  a harbor  on 
the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Lat.  21°  17'  N.,  Ion. 
76°  42'  W.  It  has  a long  and  narrow  entrance,  but  after- 
wards widens,  being  9 miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  It  affords 
excellent  anchorage,  fit  for  any  class  or  number  of  vessels. 

PUERTO  DE  SANTA  MARIA,  pwgR/to  dA  sAnffA  ma-ree'A, 
a city  of  Spain,  province,  and  7 miles  N.E.  of  Cadiz,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadalete,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of 
Cadiz.  Pop.  17.9.30.  It  is  the  principal  place  for  the  export 
of  the  wines  of  Jerez,  (Xeres.)  7 miles  N.E.  Many  extensive 
English  and  French  wine-merchants  are  established  here. 

PUERTO  LLANO.  pw^Kffo  lA^no,  a town  , of  Spain,  pro- 
vince. and  21  miles  S.S.ML  of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  2812. 

PUERTO  MARIN.  pw^-Rffo  niA-reen',  a town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  12  miles  S.W.  of  Lugo,  on  the  Minho,  here 
crossed  by  a magnificent  bridge.  Pop.  553. 

PUERTO  NARANJO,  pw§Rffo  nA-rAng'Ho,  (i.  e.  “Port 
Orange.”)  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Cuba,  about  50  miles  E.  of 
Puerto  del  Padre.  It  has  a good  harbor. 

PUERTO  PRINCIPE,  pweR'to  preen'se-pA.  PORTO  PRIN- 
CIPE. poR/to  preentse  pA,  or  SANTA  MARIA  DE  PUERTO 
PRINCIPE,  sAnffA  inAree'a  dA  pw^Rffo  preen'se-pA.  an  inland 
city  of  Cuba,  capital  of  its  central  department,  36  miles  S.S.W'. 
of  its  port.  Las  Nuevitas,  on  the  N.  coast,  between  the  rivulets 
of  Tinima  and  Jatibonico.  The  climate  is  hot  and  humid. 
Pop.  of  juri.sdiction  in  1853,  32,996  whites,  6165  free  blacks, 
and  9851  slaves.  A railway,  44  miles  in  length,  connects 
Puerto  Principe  with  Nuevitas. 

PUERTO  REAL.  pwAn/to  rA-AP,  a seaport  town  of  Spain, 
province  of  Cadiz,  on  the  bay.  and  6 miles  E.  of  Cadiz.  Pop. 
3871.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather. 

PUERTO  RICO.  See  Porto  Rico. 

PUERTO  SERRANO,  pw^R'to  s(>R-RA'no.  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  province,  and  50  miles  from  Cadiz,  on  the 
Guadalete.  Pop.  1559. 

PUERTO  VIEJO,  pwjR'to  ve-A/no,  (“  old  port,”)  a town  of 
South  America,  in  Ecuador,  department,  and  85  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Guayaquil,  on  a small  river  flowing  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

PUF'FIN  ISL.AND,  a rocky  islet  of  Ireland,  in  Mun.ster, 
CO.  of  Kerry,  in  St.  Finnan’s  Bay,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Breahead, 
in  Valentia  Island. 

PU'GET  SOU.ND  is  the  name  of  a hay  of  very  irregular 
shape,  at  the  N.IV.  extremity  of  Washington  Territory,  com- 
municating through  Admiralty  Inlet  with  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca. 

PUGIIMAN  poog-mAnt,  PEMGIIAN,  p^m-gAn',  or  PAM- 
GII.AN,  pAm-gAnL  a mountain  range  of  Afghanistan,  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  stretching  along  its  S.  base 
for  about  100  miles.  Lat.  34°  40'  N.,  Ion.  68°  40'  E.  Its 
highest  summit  is  supposed  to  be  from  10,000  feet  to  13,000 
feet. 

PUGirS,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Louisiana. 

PUGH’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

PUGH'TOWN,  a small  post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 68  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

* PUGLI.\,  pooFyA.  a small  river  of  Italy,  joins  the  Tiber 
at  Orvieto. 

PUGLIA,  L\,  a region  of  South  Italy.  See  Apuli.\. 

PUG.S'LE  Y’S  DEPOT.  Tompkins  co..  New  York,  a .station  on 
the  Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  13  miles  from  Ithaca. 

PUICELEY.  pwee'seh-l.A/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Tarn.  11  miles  N.W.  ofOaillac.  Pop.  in  1852.  2145. 

PUIG.  pooffg,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  12  miles  N.E. 
of  Valencia,  on  a hill  close  to  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  2050. 

PUIGCERDA,  poo-ig-thftR/dA.  a fortified  frontier  town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  52  miles  N.W.  of  Geroua,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Pop.  1876. 
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PUISEAUX,  pweezO',  a town  of  France,  depaitment  of 
Loiret,  12  miles  E.  of  Pithiviers.  Pop.  1876. 

PUISSERGUTER,  pwees'sAa'ghee-aiR/.  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Herault,  9 miles  N.N.Vr.  of  Beziers.  Pop.  1745 

PUJOLS,  pii'zhoP,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Lot-et-Garonne,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Agen.  Pop.  1570. 

PULA,  poofiA.  a maritime  town  of  Sardinia,  division,  and 
15  miles  S.W.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1235. 

PULASKI,  pu-las'kee,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, contains  about  250  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
New  River,  which  also  flows  along  the  E.  border.  Little 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  former,  forms  part  of  its  E.  bound- 
ary. The  county  occupies  a part  of  the  great  valley  be- 
tween Walker’s  .Mountain  on  the  N.W.,  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
on  the  S.E.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  adapted  to  grain 
and  grass.  The  county  contains  abundance  of  iron  and 
stone  coal.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Railroad.  Organized  in  1839.  and  named  in  honor  of  the 
Polish  count,  Pulaski.  Capital,  Newbern.  Pop.  5416,  of 
whom  3827  were  free,  and  1589  slaves. 

PULASKI,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  ot  Georgia,  has 
an  area  of  540  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Oc- 
mulgee  River,  and  also  drained  by  Cedar,  Cypress,  and 
Reedy  Creeks.  The  surface  of  the  upper  part  is  rolling,  and 
of  the  lower  part  level.  The  soil  is  generally  inferior.  Soft 
limestone  underlies  the  surftice.  Pine  timber  is  abundant, 
(.•rganized  in  1808.  Capital,  Hawkinsville.  Pop.  8744,  of 
whom  46-38  were  free,  and  4106  slaves. 

PULASKI,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Arkansas,  con- 
tains about  1200  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  navigable  by  steamboats,  and  also  drained  by 
Big  Mammelle  Creek,  and  by  Fourche  and  Meto  Bayous. 
The  surface  is  level  in  the  S.,  and  hilly  in  the  N.  and  W. 
part.  'The  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  A rich  mine  of  lead 
and  silver  has  been  opened  10  miles  N.  of  Little  Rock. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  are  valuable  quarries  of  slate, 
and  of  granite  very  like  the  Quincy  granite,  but  not 
so  hard.  A company  has  been  formed  by  a number  of  gen- 
tlemen from  Cincinnati  to  work  the  slate  quarry.  Little 
Rock  is  the  county-seat  and  capital  of  Arkansas.  Pop.  11,699, 
of  whom  8194  were  free,  and  .3505  slaves. 

PULASKI,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Kentucky, 
contains  an  area  estimated  at  650  square  miles.  'I’he  Cum- 
berland River  bounds  it  on  the  S.,  and  Rock  Castle  River 
on  the  E.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  excepting 
the  N.  part,  whiih  is  gently  undulating.  Pulaski  abounds 
in  minerals,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  iron,  lead,  and 
stone  coal.  About  400,000  bushels  of  coal  are  annually  ex 
ported  by  the  Cumberland  River,  w’hich  is  navigable  for 
small  steamboats.  Formed  in  1798.  Capital.  Somerset. 
Pop.  17.201.  of  wnom  15.871  were  free,  and  1330  slaves. 

PULASKI,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Indiana,  con- 
tains about  430  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Tippe- 
canoe River,  an  affluent  of  the  AVabash.  The  surface  is 
mostly  level,  with  a few  low  sandy  ridges.  About  one-half 
of  the  county  is  prairie,  and  the  other  portion  produces  a 
scattered  growth  of  oak  and  hickory,  usu.ally  termed  “ oak 
openings.”  The  soil  is  productive.  A railroad  extends 
through  the  county  from  Chicago  to  Logansport.  Organized 
in  1839.  Capital,  Winnamac.  Pop.  5711. 

PUL.ASKI,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Illinois,  contains 
about  180  square  miles.  The  Ohio  River,  which  separates 
it  from  Kentucky,  forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.E.,  and  Cash 
River  on  the  N.W.  The  surface  is  partly  covered  with 
forests.  The  soil  of  the  river-bottoms  is  fertile.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Capiti.l,  Caledonia. 
Pop.  3943. 

PUL.ASKI,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Missouri,  has 
an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Gasconade  River,  flowing  in  a N.E.  direction,  and  also  drained 
in  the  S.  part  by  the  Robidoux  and  Big  Piney  Fork,  and 
Little  Piney  Creek,  which  flow  into  the  Gasconade.  The 
surface  is  hilly  ; the  soil  generally  fertile.  Limestone  un- 
derlies a part  of  the  land.  The  county  is  copiously  supplied 
with  water-power.  Capital,  Waynesville.  Pop.  3835,  of 
whom  3779  were  free,  and  56  slaves. 

PUL.ASKI,  a post-village,  semi-capital  of  Oswego  co..  New 
York,  situated  in  Richland  township,  on  Salmon  River.  4 
miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  150  miles  AA’.N.AV'.  of  Albany 
It  contains  a court-house,  several  churches,  1 newspaper- 
office,  1 bank,  and  manufactures  of  iron,  wmol,  and  other 
materials.  Pop.  e^^tiiuated  at  1000. 

PULASKI,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lawrence  co. 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Shenango  River,  and  on  the  Beaver 
and  Erie  Canal,  56  miles  N.N.W  . of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1505. 

PULASKI,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Mississippi. 

PULASKI,  a post-village  of  Panola  co.,  Texas,  on  the  Sa- 
bine River,  a few  miles  E.  of  Carthage. 

PULASKI,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Giles  cn., 
Tennessee,  is  situated  on  a branch  of  Elk  River.  75  miles  S- 
of  Niishville,  It  is  a place  of  active  business,  and  contain* 
a cotton  factory  moved  by  steam,  a bank,  and  several  flou- 
rishing scliools.  Pop.  estimated  at  1400, 

PULASKI,  a post-township  of  Williams  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
including  Bryan,  2258. 
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PULASKI,  a post-township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  Jackson  co..  Michigan,  i’oj).  1100. 

PULASKI,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana. 

PULASKI,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  S5  miles 
N.W.  of  Springfield. 

PULASKI,  a post-office  of  Davis  co..  Iowa. 

PUIjASKI.  a post-village  and  township  of  Iowa  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  Wisconsin  lliver.  about  28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mine- 
ral Point.  Pop.  1000. 

PULASKI  CKKLK,  of  Pulaski  co.,  Georgia,  flows  into  the 
Ocmulgee  from  the  right. 

PULAS/KIYILLE,  a post-village  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio. 

PULAWY,  poo-l^'wee,  a town  of  Poland,  government,  and 
9)  miles  N.W.  of  Lublin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
Pop.  3000. 

PUIJBOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

PUI7FOKD.  a parish  of  England,  co.,  and  6 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Chester,  with  a station  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester 
Railway. 

PUL'HAM,  a town  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  miles 
N.W.  of  Ilarleston.  Pop.  in  1851,  1414. 

PULIIAM,  E.\ST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

PULICAT,  pQl'e-kdU.  (Hindoo.  Valiucuta,  vd-le-d-koo'ti.) 
a maritime  town  of  India,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
20  miles  N.  of  Madras.  Lat.  13°  25'  N.,  Ion.  80°  24'  E.,  at  the 
S.  entrance  of  Pulicat  Lake,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  35  miles 
in  length,  and  12  miles  in  breadth,  bounded  seaward  by 
a long,  narrow  island. 

PULK.\U.  pool'kow.  or  BULKA,  hooPkd,  a market-town 
of  Lower  Austria,  at  the  foot  of  theMannhartsberg.  P.  1856. 

PULLLAIVAY.  a post-office  of  Franklin  parish,  Lousiana. 

PULH.OXHILL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

PULLY,  piil'lee^  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Vaud, 
1 mile  E.  of  Lausanne.  Pop.  1000. 

PULO,  a prefix  to  names  of  many  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  See  PooLO. 

PULO  ANA  PHI.  pooMo  i-n^'fee.  an  islet  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Santorini. 

PULO  PENANG.  Strait  of  Malacca.  See  Pex.\ng. 

PULO  IVAY  or  PULO  AY.  See  PooLO  Way. 

PULSANO,  pool-s3/no,  or  PULZANO.  pool-zi'no,  a village 
of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Taranto. 
Pop.  1100.' 

PULSNITZ  or  PULSSNITZ,  poOls'nits,  a town  of  Saxony, 
16  miles  N.E.  of  Dresden.  Pop.  2000.  'Phe  Emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  a conference 
here  in  1813. 

PUL'PNEY,  pult/nee.  a post-township  of  Steuben  co..  New 
Fork,  on  the  W.  side  of  Crooked  Lake.  Pop.  1470. 

PULTNEY.  a township  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  3143. 

PULTLNEYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co..  New  York, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rochester.  It  has  a 
landing  and  warehouses. 

PUL'l'O  W A,  a town  and  government,  Poland.  See  Poltava. 

PULTUSK.  pool'toosk.  written  also  PULTOWSK,  a town 
of  Poland,  province,  and  60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Plock,  capital  of 
a county,  on  an  i.sland  formed  by  the  Narew.  Pop.  45oO. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  a bishop’s  palace,  a collegiate  church, 
a nunnery,  and  a synagogue,  with  a brisk  trade  in  corn. 
Here,  in  1703,  Charles  XII.  conrjuered  the  Saxons,  and  on 
the  26th  December,  1806,  the  French  gained  a victory  over 
the  Russians. 

PUL'VERBATCII  CHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Salop. 

PULWER’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co.,  New 
York. 

PUMP'KIN.  a post-office  of  Southampton  co.,  Virginia. 

PUM  P'KINPILE.  a post-office  of  Paulding  co.,  Georgia. 

PUMPKIN  PINE,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Georgia. 

PU:M  P'KINTOWN,  a post-village  of  Pickens  district.  South 
Carolina.  125  miles  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

PU.MPKINTOWN,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Georgia. 

PU.MP'KINVINE,  a post-office  of  Paulding  co.,  Georgia. 

PUMPKINVINE  CREEK,  of  Georgi.i.  flows  into  the  Eto- 
wah, a few  miles  S.  of  Cartersville,  in  Cass  county. 

PUNA,  poo-ni'.  improperly  written  PUNO,  an  i.sl.and  off 
the  W.  coast  of  South  America,  in  Ecuador,  department,  and 
40  miles  S.W.  of  Guayaquil,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil. 
Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  30  miles;  breadth,  10  miles,  'i'he 
surface  is  well  wooded.  On  its  N.  side  is  the  village  of  Puna, 
with  a tolerable  harbor. 

PUNCH,  pQnch,  a small  town  of  the  Punj.ab,  in  lat.  33° 
61'  N.,  Ion.  73°  53'  E.,  near  the  frontier  of  Cashmere,  where 
crossed  by  the  Punch  Pass,  8500  feet  in  elevation. 

PUNCIPEON,  a posUoffice  of  Allen  co.,  Kentucky. 

PUNCHSHIR.  punch'sheer',  or  PUN.ISHIR,  punj'sheerL 
\ valley  of  Afghanistan,  stretching  S.IV.  along  the  S.  side 
'f  Hindoo  Koosh,  for  about  60  miles,  from  the  Khawak  Pass. 
Lat.  35°  42'  N..  Ion.  69°  53'  E.  A river  of  the  s.vme  name, 
flowing  through  the  centre  of  the  valley,  is  fed  by  numerous 
streams  from  its  sides,  'i’he  soil  is  naturally  so  steille  that 
there  is  scarcely  a single  tree  of  spontaneous  growth;  but 
•areful  culture  has  covered  the  surface  with  groves  and  or- 
chards of  mulberry  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  every  spot 
capable  of  yielding  grain  is  turned  to  account,  'i’he  inhabit- 
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ants,  considered  to  be  of  Persian  descent,  are  expert  in  the 
use  of  firearms,  and  make  good  soldiers;  and  it  has  beeu 
estimated  that  they  could  muster  16.000  fighting  men, 

PUNCKLXOLL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

PUN'DERPOORL  a town  of  India,  dominions,  and  89  miles 
E.  of  Sattarah.  on  tlieBnemah.  Lat.  17°  42' N.,  Ion.  75° 26' E. 
It  is  i-egularly  and  well  built,  and  has  several  palaces.  Pop 
25,000.  (?) 

PUNGANOOR,  pun-gii-noor?,  a fortified  town  of  British 
India,  presideiicy  of  Madras.  60  miles  N.IV.  of  Arcot. 

PUN?GO  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Beaufort  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

PUNGOTEAGUE,  pGng'go-teeg^  a post-village  of  Accomack 
co.,  Virginia,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Accomack  Courb-House.  It 
has  2 churches  and  a mill. 

PUNGUDUTIVE.  pung-goo-doo-teev?,  a small  island  S.W. 
of  Jaffnapatam,  on  the  N.  end  of  Ceylon,  about  10  miles  in 
circumference.  Pop.  2415. 

PUNHETE,  poon-yARA,  a market-town  and  military  post 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura.  on  the  Tagus,  at  the 
head  of  its  navigation.  9 miles  IV.N.W.  of  Abrantes.  Pop. 
1100.  It  exports  raisins  and  other  fruits. 

PUNISHEER,  a river  of  Afghanistan.  See  Pendjsheher. 

PUNTTZ,  poo'nits.  (Polish,  Pnwiec,  pAv^yAts,)  a town  of 
Prussian  Poland,  government,  and  44  miles  S.  of  Posen. 
Pop.  1620,  partly  employed  in  linen-weaving  and  in  brewing. 

PUNJAB,  pun-jAiy,  or  PUNJAUB,  an  extensive  territory 
of  North-west  Hindostan.  embracing  the  country  watered  by 
the  “ five  great  waters.”  of  which  the  Indus  is  the  most  west- 
erly, and  the  Sutb  j the  most  easterly.  The  outline  of  the  dis- 
trict is  angular,  the  apex  being  at  the  point  where  the  Indus 
and  the  Punjnud  meet,  in  lat.  28°  55'  N.,  Ion.  70°  28'  E.  The 
N.  is  an  elevated  region,  formed  by  the  Bolor,  Thibet,  and 
West  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  from  whence  issue  six  rivers, 
which  flow  S.  through  a level  and  low-lying  region,  'fhe 
rivers  are  the  Indus,  Jhylum.  Chenaub,  Ravee.  Beas,  with 
the  Sutlej.  Length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  from  Nobrain  Ladakh 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Indus  and  Punjnud,  about  600 
miles.  Breadth,  from  Kampoor  to  Derbend,  350  miles.  Pop. 
estimated  at  4.740,000,  consisting  of  Sikhs.  Cashmerians,  and 
Afghans.  The  N.  part  of  the  state  is  a range  of  mountains, 
with  an  elevation  of  from  20,000  to  27,000  feet.  'I’he  W. 
range,  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  is  of  granite  and 
pi-imary  rocks.  The  Rupshu  Spiti  and  adjacent  part  of 
Ladakh,  are  of  secondary  strata.  Avith  organic  remains;  the 
East  Cashmerian  are  volcanic  and  basaltic,  with  limestones. 
South  of  lat.  34°.  the  coutitry  rapidly  slopes  to  the  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Punjab,  which  extends  for  several  hundred 
miles  without  any  considerable  eminence  except  the  salt 
ranges  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  which  contain  im- 
mense beds  of  rock-salt,  as  also  alum,  sulphur,  nitre,  coal, 
and  gypsum.  'Ihe  great  plain  is  divided  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  its  rivers  into  5 doahs.  The  soil  in  general  is  santly 
and  barren,  but  with  many  fertile  spots  intermixed,  and 
there  are  abundant  means  of  irrigation.  The  summer  tem- 
perature of  the  plains  is  excessively  hot  and  dry;  winter 
cool,  and  not  unfrequently  frost.  'I’emperature  at  Lahore, 
in  June,  about  112°  Fahrenheit. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Punjab  resembles  that  of  East  India. 
The  sugar-cane,  palm,  orange,  and  other  fruit-trees  flourish, 
and  all  kinds  of  grain  crops  are  raised,  as  also  opium,  indigo, 
and  tobacco.  Camels,  buffaloes,  and  horses  are  reared  in 
the  extensive  pasture-lands,  but  rural  industry  is  by  nc 
means  generally  practised.  Silk  and  cotton  fabrics  are  ma- 
nufactured in  the  towns,  as  also  carpet.s,  shaAvls,  and  warlike 
arms.  A considerable  transit  trade  is  carried  on  in  goods  im 
ported  from  East  India  and  carried  W. ; bullion,  silk,  drugs, 
and  dyes  being  received  in  return.  'I’he  population  is  of  a 
mixed  kind.  In  the  N.  are  'I’hilietan  Mongolians,  and  the 
remains  of  former  Afghan  conqueiors  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  country ; the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  Punjab 
Jats.  descendants  of  Hindoo  llajpoot  Jats;  the  Khalsa  Sikli 
population  may  amount  to  500,000.  Their  religion,  origi- 
nally supposed  to  have  been  a pure  deism,  is  now  a modifi- 
cation of  Hindooism.  'I’hey  have  no  castes,  and  the  military 
profes.sion  is  open  to  all  Their  morals  are  depraved  and 
sensual.  In  person  the  Sikhs  resemble  the  Hindoos,  but 
are  of  more  robust  and  active  habits  than  the  natives  of 
Middle  India,  and  they  excel  in  warlike  enterprise.  The 
Sikh  government,  a military  despf)tism,  extended  over  the 
whole  of  the  Punjab.  Cashmere,  Ladakh,  and  Balkh.  Peshawer 
W.  of  the  Indus,  and  the  Derajat  as  far  S.  as  the  frontier  of 
Sinde.  'i'he  revenue  was  formerly  estimated  at  about 
2,5O0,000Z.  annually.  Runjeet  Singh  had  an  army  of  75,000 
men.  'Ihe  principal  towns  are  Lahore,  the  capital,  Amritseer, 
Serinagur,  JTooltan,  Peshawer,  Jullinder,  and  .Telalpoor. 

'fhe  Punjab  was  the  scene  of  Alexander  the  Great’s  ori- 
ental comiuests.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century 
it  was  overrun  by  Mohammed  of  Ghuznee,  “the  destroyer.” 
Subsequently  it  was  conquered  by  the  Afghans,  and  in 
1526  by  Baber  the  Mogul  Conqueror.  Under  the  late  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  the  power  and  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  were 
greatly  extended;  and  on  his  death,  in  1839,  and  the  subse- 
quent massacres  of  his  nearest  heirs,  the  country  became 
the  scene  of  anarchy.  Au  unprovoked  invasion  of  the  British 
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territo.les!  B of  the  Sutlej  by  a powerful  army  of  the  Sikhs 
In  184S,  led  to  a series  of  British  victories  at  Moodkee,  Fero- 
ieshah,  Aliwal,  and  Sabraon,  and  their  submission  by  treaty 
in  18-16.  This  treaty  was  again  broken  by  Shere  Singh  in 
1848,  and  the  Sikh  force  was  finally  defeated  and  dispersed 
at  Guzerat.  February  21,  1849.  The  Punjab  was  then  form- 
ally annexed  to  the  British  possessions  in  India. 

PUNJ  BEEN,  punj  deen,  written  also  PUNJ-DEII  and 
PEN.IDEII.  a Turcoman  stationary  camp,  in  Kliorassan,  on 
the  route  from  Herat  to  Merv,  130  miles  N.  of  Herat.  Lat. 
36‘3  4'  N.,  Ion.  62°  41'  E.  Punj  Deen  is  a frontier  post  of  the 
Khan  of  Khova. 

PUXJGOOR,  pfinj'goor^  a town  of  Beloochistan.  province 
of  Hekran.  on  the  Doostee,  74  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kedje. 

PUNJN'UD.  punj'niKp.  a name  applied  to  the  conjoined 
stream  of  the  Ghara  and  Chenaub  Rivers,  which  unites  with 
the  Indus  after  a S.W.  course  of  about  60  miles.  At  Ooch  it 
is  half  a mile  wide  at  low  water,  and  15  or  20  feet  deep. 

PUNKAHS  or  PONKAS,  punk'ds.  a tribe  of  Indians  for- 
merly dwelling  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  present  Nebraska 
Territory. 

PUN'NAH  or  PANfNAH,  a rajahship  ofllindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  subsidiary  to  the  British,  and  having 
an  area  of  688  square  miles.  Pop.  67,500.  It  pays  to  the 
Bengal  government  a tribute  of  11,000  rupees  annually,  and 
maintains  a force  of  200  cavalry  and  700  infantry.  It  con- 
tains the  famous  diamond-miues  of  Pannah. 

PUNNAIR,  puu-uAr/,  or  PANAUR,  pa-nawr/.  a river  of 
South  India,  rises  in  Mysore,  traverses  the  British  districts 
of  Salem  and  South  Arcot,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Cuddalore, 
93  miles  S.S.W.  of  Madras,  after  an  E.  course  of  220  miles. 
The  towns  of  Ryacotta  and  Kistnaghur  are  on  its  banks. 

PUNO,  poo/no.  a department  of  Peru,  mostly  between  lat. 
14°  and  18°  S.,  and  Ion.  69°  and  72°  W.,  having  E.  Bolivia, 
and  on  other  sides  the  departments  of  Cuzco  and  Arequipa. 
Estimated  area.  21.540  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  285,061. 
It  is  nearly  enclosed  by  cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  comprises 
the  greater  part  of  the  Lake  Titicaca,  and  was  formerly  fa- 
mous for  the  number  and  wealth  of  its  silver  mines.  The 
chief  towns  are  Puno,  Chucuito,  Asangaro.  and  Lampa. 

PUNO,  a city  of  South  Peru,  capital  of  a department  and 
province,  on  the  Bay  of  Puuo,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Titi- 
caca, 130  miles  E.N.E.  of  Arequipa,  and  12,870  feet  above  the 
sea.  Pop.  9000. 

PUNT  A DE  LOS  REYES,  poon'tJ  di  loce  r^y^s,  a post- 
office  of  .Marion  co.,  California. 

PUNTA  DE  PIEDRA,  poon'td  dA  pe-.Vdtl,  (L  e.  “ Stony 
Point,”)  a maritime  town  of  South  America,  iu  Venezuela, 
department,  and  70  miles  E.  of  Cumana.  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Paria.  It  stands  on  a fine  elevated  plain,  and  has 
risen  into  importance  wholly  within  the  preseut  century. 

PUNTA  DI  STILO,  poon'td  dee  steefio,  (anc.  Oicin'tlium  or 
CocinHam,)  a point  or  cape  of  Italy,  iu  Calabria  Ultra,  on  the 
S.E.  coast,  in  lat.  38°  28°  N.,  Ion.  16°  36' E. 

PUNTA  ESP  ADA,  poon'tS  §s-pi'D^,  a promontory  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  in  lat.  12°  4'  N.,  Ion.  71°  10'  W. 

PUNTA  LLANA,  poon'ta  id'nd,  a town  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  on  a rugged  site,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island  of 
Palma.  Pop.  1938. 

PUNTA  LORNA,  poon'tS  loRffid.  the  W.  promontory  form- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  port  of  San  Diego,  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States,  in  lat.  32°  39'  30"  N.,  Ion.  117° 
15'  17"  W. 

PUNTAS  ARENAS,  poon'tis  S-reVnIs,  the  principal  port 
of  Costa  Rica,  Central  America,  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  It 
has  a good  harbor  and  a rapidly-iucreasing  trade,  as  it  com- 
municates by  an  excellent  road  with  a great  part  of  the  in- 
terior. In  1845  it  exported  50.000  quintals  of  coffee. 

PUNUKKA.  a town  of  Hindostan.  See  Pooxukka. 

PUNXUTAW'NEY,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 130  miles  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

PUR.  two  rivers  of  Siberia.  See  Poor. 

PURACE,  poo-r^-SiP.  a mountain  peak  of  the  Andes,  in 
New  Gramida ; lat.  2°  20'  N.  Height.  17,034  feet. 

PURACfi,  or  PUSAMBIO,  poo-sim/be-o,  a village  of  South 
America,  New  Granada.  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Popayan,  on  the 
volcano  of  Purace,  by  an  eruption  of  which,  in  1827,  it  was 
temporarily  destroyed. 

PURATIN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Poorateen. 

PUR/BECK,  ISLE  OF,  a peninsular  district  of  England, 
CO.  of  Dorset,  between  the  river  Frome  and  the  English 
Channel,  terminating  in  St.  Alban’s  Head.  Length.  10 
miles;  breadth,  about  7 miles.  Corfe  Castle  is  in  this 
district. 

PURCELL.  pCir-sMP,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia, from  whi(;h  it  is  separated  by  a deep  channel  about 
2 miles  wide,  in  lat.  46°  55'  20"  S.,  Ion.  74°  39'  55"  \Y. 

PUlUCELLSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Loudon  co.,  Virginia. 

PURCHENA,  pooR-chd'nd,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Almeria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alman- 
zor.  Pop.  1596. 

PUIUDY,  a post-village,  capital  ofMcNairy  co.,  Tennessee, 
138  miles  W.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

PURDY  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Steuben  co.,  New  York, 
about  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bath. 
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PURDY  ISLAND,  off  the  S.  coast  of  Australia,  belongs  tc 
the  Nuyts  Archipelago. 

PURDY  ISLANDS,  a group  of  islands  in  the  South  Paci- 
fic, S.  of  the  Admiralty  Islands,  about  lat.  2°  51'  S.,  Ion.  1400 
15'  E. 

PUR'DY’S  ST  ACTION,  a post-village  of  Westchester  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  .50  miles  N.N.E.  ol  New 
York. 

PUR'FLEET,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  situ 
ated  on  an  eminence  beside  the  Thames,  15  miles  E.  of  Lon 
don.  Pop.  704.  It  has  a small  pier  for  steamers,  and  a largt 
government  bomb-proof  powder  magazine. 

PUR/GITSVILLE,a  post-office,  Hampshire  co.,W.YirginiR. 

PURIFICACION,  poo-re-fe-kS-se-on',  a town  of  South 
America,  in  New  Granada,  department  of  Cundinamarca,  on 
the  Magdalena.  72  miles  S.IV.  of  Bogota. 

PURIFICACION,  poo-re-fe-kI-se-5n/,  a town  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  95  miles  IV'.N.IV.  of  Colima. 

PUfRITON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

PURKASSA,  pur-ki.s'sd,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  district  of  Candeish,  on  the  Taptee,  84 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Surat,  in  lat.  21°  29'  N.,  Ion.  74°  22'  E.  It 
is  now  in  decay,  but  numerous  ruined  temples  attest  its 
former  importance. 

PUR'LEIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

PUIULEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

PURMEREND,  ptia/meh-r&nt',  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  North  Holland,  on  the  North  Holland  Canal.  10 
miles  N.  of  Amsterdam.  Pop.  3372.  It  has  large  markets 
for  cattle  and  cheese. 

PURNEAH,  pur'ne-a,  a town  of  British  India,  capital  of 
a district  of  its  own  name.  230  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta,  in 
lat.  25°  45'  N.,  Ion.  88°  23'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  40,000.'  It 
is  said  to  occupy  9 square  miles,  being  rathei'  an  assemblage 
of  villages  than  a compact  town.  A good  deal  of  indigo 
is  raised  in  its  vicinity. 

PURNEAH.  a district  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal. Area,  7460  square  miles.  Pop.  1.362,165. 

PURRUAH,  pur'roo'ah,  a town  of  British  India,  presi 
deucy  of  Bengal,  distiict.  and  45  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dinagepoor 
in  lat.  25°  20'  N.,  Ion.  88°  14'  E.  It  has  extensive  ruins  of 
mo.sques  and  other  buildings. 

PURRUAH,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
district  of  Burdwan,  32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Calcutta. 

PURS^LEY,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  Pennsylvania. 

PUR'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVilts,  with  a star 
tion  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  4j  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Swindon. 

PURUS,  poo'rooce,  or  PURU,  poo-roo',  CUCHIVARA.  koo- 
cbfi-vdfi'S.  a river  of  South  America,  rises  in  Peru,  flows  N.E., 
and  after  a course  of  400  miles,  joins  the  Amazon  in  lat.  4° 
S.,  Ion.  61°  W.  It  traverses  the  least-known  part  of  the 
American  continent.  At  its  junction  with  the  Amazon  it  is 
scarcely  inferior  in  size  to  that  river.  Length,  estimated  at 
from  400  to  500  miles. 

PURUVESI.  poo-roo-v.Vsee,  a lake  of  Russia,  in  Finland, 
in  the  S.  of  the  circle  of  Kuopio.  It  is  about  24  miles  long, 
by  15  miles  broad. 

PUIUVIS.  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  New  York. 

PURWAN,  pur-wdu^,  a village  of  Afghanistan,  in  a valley 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  S.  side  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  in  lat, 
3-5°  9'  N.,  Ion.  69°  16'  E.  It  acquired  some  celebrity  during 
the  military  operations  in  Afghanistan  iu  1840,  as  the  scene 
of  a severe  check  sustained  by  the  British. 

PUSAMBIO,  a village  of  South  America.  See  PUR.\CE. 

PU^SEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

PU'SEYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PUSHMATAHA,  phsh'ma-ta-haw^  a post-office  of  Choctaw 
CO..  Alabama. 

PUSIANO,  poo-se-l/no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  10  miles 
E.  of  Como,  on  the  Lake  of  Pusiano,  which  is  about  3 miles 
long  by  1 mile  iu  breadth,  160  feet  deep,  and  840  feet  above 
the  Adriatic. 

PUSOPK,  LAD  ANY,  lOh'dan'  pii'shopk',  a village  of  Hun- 
gary, 'Thither  'Theiss,  co.  of  Szabolcs,  7 miles  S.W,  of  Na 
dudvar.  Pop.  3463. 

PUSPOKY.  (Piispoky.)  pUs'pd'kee.  (Ger.  Bmchdorf,  biish'- 
doRf.)  a market-town  of  West  Hungary,  co.,  and  6 miles  S.E. 
of  Presburg.  Pop.  1218. 

PUSTERTIIAL,  poos'ter-tdl',  a district  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
Tyrol,  watered  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Drave  and  Adige. 
Chief  town,  Bruneck. 

PUST-OZERSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Poost-Ozersk. 

PUTA,  poo'td.  a small  town  of  Yolo  co..  California. 

PUTA  RIVER,  California,  rises  in  Napa  county,  runs  in 
an  E.  direction  through  the  beautiful  Berrves.sa  Valley, 
and  at  last  wastes  its  waters  in  the  'Tule  marshes. 

PUT.WL,  a town  of  Russia.  See  PoonvL. 

PU'TBUS,  pcOPbods,  a market-town  of  Pru.ssia,  in  the 
island  of  Riigen,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Bergen.  Pop.  1340. 

PU-TCllU,  a city  of  China.  See  Poo-t’HOO. 

PUT  EAUX,  pii'to',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seinei, 
11  miles  W.  of  Paris,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stine,  and  on 
the  Paris  and  Versailles  Railway.  Pop.  in  185‘2,  4346. 
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PUTEOLANUS  SINUS.  See  Naples,  Bat  of. 

PUTEOIil.  See  PozzuoLi. 

PUT'FORD,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

PUTFORD,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

PUTIGNANO,  poo-teen-y^no,  a town  of  Naples,  province, 
and  23  miles  S.E.  of  Bari.  Pop.  9000. 

PU'ULEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

PUTLITZ,  poot'lits,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, 9 miles  N.W.  of  Pritzwalk.  Pop.  1520. 

PUT^N  AM,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  New  York,  has  an 
area  of  about  230  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Hudson,  and 
is  principally  drained  by  Croton  River  and  Peekskill  Creek, 
which  afford  some  water-power.  The  surface  is  uneven  and 
hilly,  and  in  the  W.  part  mountainous,  the  elevated  ridge 
called  the  Highlands  passing  through  it.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally fertile.  Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  is  abundant,  and 
large  quantities  are  manufactured.  The  West  Point  foun- 
dry is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  United  States.  Plum- 
bago, sulphur,  and  iron  pyrites  are  also  found.  The  Hud- 
son River  is  navigable  for  ships  along  the  entire  W.  border. 
The  Harlem  Railroad  and  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  tra- 
verse the  county  from  N.  to  S.  Organized  in  1812,  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  an  officer  in  the 
Revolution.  Capital,  Carmel.  Pop.  14.002. 

PUTN  AM,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  W.  Virginia,  touching 
the  Ohio  River,  contains  350  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  navigable  by  steamboats.  The 
surface  is  occupied  by  valleys  and  hills;  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  The  hills  contain  immense  beds  of  iron  ore  and 
bituminous  coal.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Covington  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  not  yet  finished.  It  was  organized  in  1848, 
including  jiarts  of  Mason  and  Kanawha  counties.  Capital 
Manfield.  Pop.  6301,  of  whom  5721  were  free,  and  680 
slaves. 

PUTNAM,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Georgia,  has  an 
area  of  about  360  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Oconee  River,  intersected  by  Little  River,  and  also 
drained  by  Crooked,  Indian,  and  other  creeks.  The  surface 
is  somewhat  diversified,  and  partly  covered  with  forests  of 
oak,  pine,  and  other  trees.  The  soil  is  of  the  description 
called  “mulatto,”  well  adapted  to  cotton,  but  impoverished 
by  a bad  system  of  cultivation.  Copper  and  iron  have  been 
found,  and  granite  is  abundant.  A railroad  has  been  opened 
from  Eatonton  to  the  Central  Railroad  at  Gordon.  Organ- 
ized in  1807.  Capital,  Eatonton.  Pop.  10,125,  of  whom  2987 
were  free,  and  7138  slaves. 

PUTNAM,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Florida,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic,  has  an  area  of  840  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  St.  John’s  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Ock- 
lawha.  The  surfiice  is  but  little  higher  than  the  sea,  and 
consists  mostly  of  marshes,  grassy  plains,  and  pine  forests. 
The  soil  is  sandy.  Capital,  Pilatka.  Pop.  2712,  of  whom 
1665  were  free. 

PUTNAM,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Tennessee, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
small  affluents  of  Cumberland  River.  The  surface  is  un- 
even and  partly  covered  with  forests.  The  county  was 
formed  since  1850.  out  of  parts  of  Jackson  and  M’hite  coun- 
nes.  Capital, 'Monticello.  Poj>.  8558. 

PUTNA.M,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area 
of  about  480  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Auglaize 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Blanchard’s  Fork  and  the  Ottawa 
River,  affluents  of  the  former.  The  surface  is  level,  and  ex- 
tensively covered  with  good  timber.  A large  part  of  the 
county  is  occupied  by  the  Black  Swamp;  the  soil,  when 
drained,  is  very  productive.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Miami 
Extension  Canal,  and  by  the  route  of  the  Dayton  and  Michi- 
gan Railroad.  Capital,  Kalida.  Pop  12,808. 

PUTNAM,  a county  in  the  IV.  central  part  of  Indiana, 
contains  486  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Eel  River, 
an  aftluent  of  White  River.  The  surface  is  partly  level,  and 
partly  undulating.  The  soil  is  mo.stly  a black  loam,  and  in 
some  ports  calcareous,  and  is  well  adapted  to  grain  or  grass. 
In  1850  this  county  yielded  85,837  pounds  of  wool,  being  the 
greatest  quantity  produced  by  any  county  in  the  state. 
Quarries  of  valuable  limestone  have  been  opened.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute,  and  the 
Louisville  New  Alltany  and  Chicago  Railroads.  Capital, 
Greencastle.  Pop.  20,681. 

PUTNAM,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Illinois,  has 
an  area  of  200  square  miles.  It  is  inter.sected  by  the  Illinois 
River,  navigable  by  steamboats.  The  surface  is  nearly  level 
or  undulating ; the  soil  is  highly  productive,  and  easily  cul- 
tivated. The  county  contaityi  extensive  prairies,  au(i  is 
liberally  supplied  with  timber.  Stone  coal  is  found  in  this 
county.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
Organized  in  1831.  Capital,  Hennepin.  Pop.  5587. 

PUTNAM,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Mis.souri,  bor- 
dering on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  about  290  .square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Chariton  River,  flowing  from  N.  to 
S..  and  intersected  by  Shoal  Creek.  The  surface  is  diversi- 
fit'd  with  prairies  and  woodlands.  Capital,  Putnamville. 
Poj).  9207,  of  whom  9176  wei-e  free,  and  31  slav(!8. 

PUTNAM,  a po.st-township  forming  the  N.  extremity  of 
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Washington  co.,  New  York,  bordering  on  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain.  Pop.  754, 

PUTNAM,  a village  of  Ohio.  See  Zanesville. 

PUTNAM,  a town.ship  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Livingston  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1213. 

PUTNAM  VALLEY,  a post-township  of  Putnam  co.,  Ncr» 
York,  50  miles  N.  by  E.  of  New  York.  Pop.  1583. 

PUT'NAMVILLE,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  National  Road,  40  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Indianapolis.  The  extension  of  the  Albany  and  Salem 
Railroad  passes  through  this  village.  Pop.  in  1850,  251. 

PUTNAMVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Putnam  co. 
Missouri,  about  150  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

PUTLXEY,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey, 
on  the  Thames,  opposite  Fulham,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a wooden  bridge,  and  on  the  London  and  Richmond  Rail- 
way, 6|  miles  W.S.4V.  of  St.  Pauls,  London.  Pop.  in  1851, 
5280.  The  village  has  many  good  residences,  a conspicuous 
church,  and  various  inns  facing  the  river.  Rowing  and 
sailing  matches  are  here  often  held.  Steamers  ply  con 
stantly  between  it  and  London.  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  principal  agent  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  spoliation  of  tiie 
monasteries,  and  Gibbon,  the  historian,  were  natives  of 
Putney. 

PUTNEY,  a post-township  in  IVindham  co.,  Vermont,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the  Vermont 
Valley  Railroad,  105  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1163. 

PU'iVNEYVILLE.  a small  post-village  of  Armstrong  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

PUTRID  SEA,  Russia.  See  Sivash. 

PUTTE,  puPteh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  16 
miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  2762. 

PUTTEE.'putHee',  a town  of  the  Punjab,  12  miles  W.  of 
the  Beas.  and  38  miles  S.E.  of  Lahore.  Pop.  about  5000.  It 
is  well  built,  and  has  a government  stud. 

PUTTELANGE,  put'teh-lSxzlP,  or  PUTTLINGEN,  piittf- 
ling-en,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Moselle,  9 miles 
S.lV.'of  Sarreguemines.  Pop.  2642. 

PUTTEN,  put/ten,  an  i.sland  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  South  Holland, 'formed  by  the  Meuse,  8 miles  S.AV.  of  Rot- 
terdam. 

PUTTEN,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gelder- 
land.  6 miles  S.  of  Harderwick.  Pop.  3233. 

PUT'TEMIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

PUTTENHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrev. 

PUTTERSHOEK,  putReis-hoolO,  or  PIE'l'ERSHOEK, 
pee'ters-hook',  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  South  Hol- 
land," 4 miles  W.  by  S.  of  Dort.  Pop.  1585. 

PUTTOOLA-KILLA.  See  Futtoolah-Killa. 

PUTTSWILLE,  a post-office  of  Essex  co..  New  York. 

PUTT'UGUN/PUS.  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

PUTTUN  SOMNAUTH,  Hindostan.  See  Somnafth. 

PUTUMAYO,  poo-too-mPo,  or  1§A,  eets^,  a river  of  South 
America,  in  Ecuador,  ri,ses  by  many  heads  near  Paste,  flows 
E.,  and  joins  the  Am.azon  at  I?n.  Total  course,  700  miles. 

PUTZ.VLO,  poot-ziGo,  a small  island  of  F’inland,  in  the 
N.  part  of  Lake  Ladoga. 

PUTZIG,  (pofit'siG)  Bat  of,  the  W.  arm  of  the  Gulf  of 
Dantzic,  separated  from  the  Baltic  by  a long  and  narrow 
tongue  of  land.  Length,  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  20  miles. 

PUTZIG,  a town  of  We.st  Prussia,  26  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Dantzic,  on  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic.  Pop.  2180. 

PUX^TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

PUY,  Le.  leh  pwee,  a town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Loire,  68  miles  S.W.  of  Lyons,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Loire.  Pop.  in  1852,  15,723.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Anis. 
Crowning  the  mount,  and  overtopping  the  houses,  is  a ver- 
tical rock  with  a tabular  summit  called  Rocher  de  Corneille, 
containing  the  ruins  of  a castle.  Of  still  more  remarkable 
appearance,  though  much  less  lofty,  is  the  Rocher-de-St. 
Michel,  an  isolated  conical  lock  of  basaltic  tufa,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  stream  of  the  Borne  to  the  height  of  265 
feet,  with  a thickne.ss  at  the  base  of  500  feet,  and  at  the  top 
of  only  45  or  50  feet.  This  rock  is  surmounted  by  a small 
chapel  in  the  Romane.sque  style,  approached  bj'  a winding 
stair,  partly  cut  in  the  rock.  The  chief  part  of  the  town, 
consisting  of  white  houses,  rising  in  a succession  of  terraces, 
clusters  round  the  larger  rock,  and  in  like  manner  the 
suburb,  called  .\iguille.  is  built  around  the  other.  The  prin 
cipal  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  a heavy,  ungainly  building 
in  the  Romanesque  style,  occupying  the  highest  part  of  the 
town;  the  church  of  St.  Laurent,  a large  edifice,  containing 
the  ashes  of  the  celebrated  Constable  Du  Guesclin;  the  the- 
atre, occupying  an  octagonal  building,  fabled  to  have  cnce 
been  a temple  of  Diana;  the  prefecture,  a new  edifice:  and 
the  museum,  containing  a considerable  number  of  Roman 
remains,  and  other  local  curiosities.  Le  Puy  has  a national 
college,  a normal  school,  and  a library  of  8000  volumes.  It 
is  the  see  of  a bishop,  possesses  a court  of  first  resort  and 
commerce,  a consulting  chamber  of  manufactures,  a dio- 
cesan seminary,  and  an  agricultural  society.  The  town  has 
manufactures  of  lace,  woollens,  and  a bell  foundry.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  old  district  of  Velay,  and  was  the  birth 
place  of  Cardinal  Poliguac. 
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FUYCERDA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Puigcerda. 

PUY  DE  DOME,  pwee  deh  dom,  a mountain  of  France, 
near  the  centre  of  the  department  to  which  it  gives  name, 
[leight  above  the  sea,  4806  feet.  It  is  the  chief  peak  of  a 
volcanic  group  of  mountains,  covering  about  80  square 
miles,  and  attached  on  the  S.  by  a series  of  basaltic  peaks  or 
puys  to  the  great  mass  of  Mont-Dor.  It  is  almost  bare  of 
trees,  but  has  good  pasturage  ou  its  sides,  and  coi  n laud  at 
its  base. 

PUY  DE  DOME,  a department  in  the  S.E.  of  France, 
formed  of  part  of  Auvergne;  area  3039  square  m.  Pop.  in 
1861,  576,409.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  puys  or  peaks,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Mont-Dor  and  the  Puy-de-D6me.  These  mountains  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  contain  numerous  extinct  craters,  the 
lava,  formerly  emitted  from  which,  is  used  for  building  and 
paving.  Between  the  mountains  extend  rich  valleys,  and 
that  of  Limagne  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  vegetation.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Allier,  and  its  affluent,  the  Dore. 
The  chief  mineral  products  are  coal,  antimony,  silver,  alum, 
lead,  iron,  and  marble.  There  are  numerous  mineral  springs 
in  the  department,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  that  of 
Mont-Dor.  The  principal  manufactures  are  linens,  wool- 
lens, and  paper.  Many  of  the  population  of  the  sterile  dis- 
tricts emigrate  every  year.  The  department  is  divided  into 
the  arrondissements  of  Ambert,  Clermont,  Issoire,  Kiom, 
and  Thiers.  Capital,  Clermont-Ferrand. 

PUY  GUILLAUME,  pwee  ghee'yoni/  or  gheel'ydmt,  a mar- 
ket-town of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  8 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Thiers.  Pop.  1673. 

PUY-LA-llGQUE,  pwee-li-rok,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  I'arn-et-Garonne,  19  miles  N.E.  of  Montauban. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2354. 

PUYLAUBENS,  pwee'lo'r8N«^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Tarn,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Lavaur.  Pop.  in  1852,  6178. 
It  was  formerly  fortified  by  the  Protestants,  but  dismantled 
by  Louis  XIII. 

PUY  L’JiVEQUE,  pwee  U'v8k',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Lot,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Cahors,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Lot.  Pop.  1125. 

PUYMIROL,  pwee'mee'roF,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Lot-et-Garonne,  8 miles  E.  of  Agen.  Pop.  1636.  It  has 
ruins  of  a fortress,  formerly  an  important  stronghold. 

PUZGL,  poo-thoP,  a village  of  Spain,  province,  and  13 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Valencia.  Pop.  2493. 

PUZZU  MAJOR,  pootCsoo  mi-oRC  a village  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  province,  and  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Alghero.  P.  1925. 

PUZZUOLl,  a town  of  Naples.  See  Pozzuoli. 

PWLLHELI,  poo</J-hMee, a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  and  small  seaport  town  of  North  Wales,  on  Cardi- 
gan Bay,  CO.,  and  19  miles  S.S.W.  of  Carnarvon.  Pop.  of 
borough  in  1851.  2709.  It  has  a union  work-house,  a branch 
bank,  a good  harbor  for  ves.sels  of  60  tons,  and  is  frequented 
by  sea-bathers.  The  port  is  subordinate  to  Beaumaris.  The 
borough  was  incorporated  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  It 
unites  with  Carnarvon.  Bangor,  Conway,  Ciiccieth,  and 
Nevin,  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

PWLL-Y-CROCHAN,  poof/fZ-e-kro'Kan,  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Pembroke. 

PYECOMBE,  pl'kom,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

PYKED-STANE.pr'ked-stain,or  HELUS  CLEUGH.  (klun) 
a mountain  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Peebles,  parish  of  Kirkurd. 
Elevation.  2100  feet. 

PYLE-and-KEN/FIG,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Gla- 
morgan. 

PYLE-ROOD-BAR  or  PYLE-RUDBAR,  pil  rood'  l)ar/,  a 
town  of  Persia,  province  of  Ghilan,  in  a pass  ol  the  Elbrooz 
Mountains,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Reshd. 

PYLESVILLE,  pilz'vil,  a post-office,  Harford  co,,  Maryland. 

PYLLE.  pill,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer.set. 

PYLSTAART,  piPstdrt,  or  SOLA,  so'ld,  an  island  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  S.S.W,  of  the  Friendly  Isles,  in  lat.  22°  0'  S., 
Inn.  176°  4'  W. 

PY'MATU'NING  or  PAYMATOONGNG,  a post-township 
of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  12  miles  N.W.  of  Mercer. 
Pop.  2407. 

PYN ACKER,  pPnik'ker,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  South  Holland,  3 miles  E.  of  Delft.  Pop.  1298. 

PYICAMID  LAKE,  is  .situated  near  the  W.  border  of  Utah 
Territory,  partly  in  Yuab.  (or  Juab,)  and  partly  in  Tooele 
counties.  Length.  35  miles:  greatest  breadth,  about  15 
miles.  It  derives  its  name  from  a remarkable  rock  in  the 
shape  of  a pyramid  about  600  feet  high,  which  forms  an 
island  near  its  E.  shore.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are 
brackish. 

PYRAMIDS,  pir'a-midz.  The,  (Fr.  Les  Pyramides,  lA  pee'- 
ril'meedC)  the  name  given  to  a number  of  remarkable  sepul- 
chral monuments  (amounting  in  all  to  above  60,)  erected 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  most  deserving  of  notice  are 
called  the  Pyramids  ofGheezeh.  ((lizeh  or  Jizeh  :)  these  are 
situated  about  12  miles  in  a direct  line  S.W.  of  Cairo,  and  5 
or  6 miles  from  Gheezeh.  and  consist  of  two  large,  and  seve- 
ral smaller  pyramids.  The  Great  Pyramid,  otherwise  called 
the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  (kee'ops.)  has  a square  base,  each 
side  of  which  measures  673  feet;  the  vertical  height  is  456 
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feet.  On  the  top  is  a platform  rather  more  than  32  feet 
square.  Wei  e the  pyramid  continued  to  an  apex,  the  height 
would  be  about  479  feet.  Many  of  the  stones  of  which  it  is 
built,  are  nearly  4 feet  thick,  8 or  9 feet  long,  and  above  6 
leet  wide.  The  Great  Pyramid  contains  near  its  centre  seve- 
ral considerable  chambers,  though  small  compai  ed  with  the 
size  of  the  entire  structure.  In  otie  of  these  is  a sarcopha- 
gus, once  enclosing,  it  is  suppo.sed.  the  body  of  the  king 
Cheops,  who  lived  about  900  years  b.  c.  The  Pyramid  of 
Cephren,  the  second  in  size,  has  a base  684  feet  square,  with 
a vertical  height  of  456  feet.  The  Pyramids  of  Gheezeh 
stand  on  a terrace  or  plateau  of  limestone  rock,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  stones,  being  of  the  same  material,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained  from  quarries  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  All  the  pyramids  are  situated  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Nile.  Manj’  of  those  not  included  in  the  group  above 
described,  are  inconspicuous;  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
have  in  the  lapse  of  ages  become  partially  or  entirely  covered 
with  the  sands  from  the  desert.  A number  of  them,  built 
of  sun-dried  brick,  have  crumbled  into  a mass  of  unsightly 
ruins. 

PYRAMUS,  a river  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Jyhoon. 

PYRENEES,  ph-Zen-eez,  (Fr.  Pyrenees,  pee'r.VnAZ;  Sp.  T^Vi- 
neos,  pe-re-ni'oce;  Ger.  Pyre.nden,  pe-re-nA'en;  L.  PyrenceH 
Mon'tes.  or  Pyre’ne;  Gr.  Jlvpyvfj,  Purine,)  a lofty  moun- 
tain chain  forming  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain, 
and  stretching  across  the  whole  of  the  isthmus  which  con- 
nects the  Spani.sh  peninsula  with  the  rest  of  the  European 
continent,  and  abuts  with  one  extremity  at  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  other  at  the  Atlantic.  Its  length,  from  Cape 
Creux,  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Rosas,  to  the  point  or  promontory 
near  Foutanabia,  is  nearly  270  miles;  and  its  breadth  near 
the  centre,  where  it  is  greatest,  scarcely  exceeds  a third  of  the 
length,  or  90  miles.  On  the  W..  the  chain  is  continued, 
under  the  name  of  the  Cantabrian  IMountains,  acioss  the  N. 
of  Spain,  nearly  to  Cape  Finisterre,  though  the  direction  of 
the  Pyrenees  is  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.  They  do  not  lie  in  the 
same  straight  line,  but  rather  consist  of  two  lines,  which 
form  parallel  ridges  about  20  miles  distant  from  each  other, 
except  near  the  centre,  where  they  become  united  by  means 
of  a remarkable  rectangular  elbow,  in  which  some  of  the 
loftie.st  summits  are  found.  Both  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides, 
numerous  branches  are  thrown  off,  generally  at  right  angles 
to  the  principal  axis,  and  subside  rapidly  as  they  recede 
from  it,  forming  various  transverse,  hut  very  few  longitudi- 
nal valleys.  The  chain  rises  both  from  the  E.  and  W.  to 
wai'ds  the  centre.  The  descent  on  the  S.  side  is  much  more 
abrupt  than  on  the  N.,  has  much  fewer  lakes,  but  far 
surpasses  it  in  the  boldness  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery. 
Next  to  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees  are  in  general  the  highest 
mountains  of  Europe;  the  summit  of  the  chain  foims  a 
curved  line,  with  a mean  altitude  of  7990  feet.  As  already 
observed,  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  chain  are  near  its 
centre.  Its  culminating  point.  PicNethou,or  Maladetta.  .situ- 
ated there,  has  the  height  of  11,168  feet,  and  a great  number 
of  peaks  in  the  same  locality  exceed  8500  feet.  To  the  E.  of 
the  centre,  the  chain  lowers  so  rapidly  that  its  averag'e  height 
soon  becomes  little  more  than  2000  feet.  To  the  W.,  the 
height  diminishes  much  more  gradually,  and  many  peaks 
have  heights  varying  from  5000  to  7000  feet,*  and  even  8000 
feet.  The  principal  passes  in  the  Pyrenees,  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  valleys  from  opposite  sides  of  the  axis.  take,  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  chain  the  name  of  Cols,  and  towards  the 
centre  that  of  Ports.  In  all,  there  are  said  to  be  75  passes, 
of  which  28  may  be  cros.sed  on  hoi  seback,  and  7 in  wheeled 
carriages.  The  most  frequented  are  tho.se  of  Pertus  and  La 
Perche  in  the  E.,  and  St.  .lean  Pied  de  Port  in  the  W.  The 
primary  formation  is  le.ss  extensive  than  in  the  Alps;  it  con- 
sists of  granite,  micaceous  schist,  and  primitive  limestone, 
which  form  Ji  continuous  band  stretching  three-fourths 
across  the  isthmus.  The  bulk  of  the  system  is  composed 
of  secondary  rocks  which  are  arranged  in  vertical  bands 
flanking  the  older  rocks,  and  consist  of  clay-slate,  gray- 
wacke.  and  blue  limestone.  The  oolite  and  chalk  forma- 
tions occur  on  the  lower  part  of  the  chain.  The  Pyrenees 
contain  iron  ores;  copper  and  argentiferous  lead  ore  were 
formerly  worked,  but  are  now  abandoned.  Several  of  the 
streams  are  auriferous,  but  no  gold  or  silver  mines  are 
worked.  The  Yalley  of  Cardona  contains  a remarkable  de- 
posit of  rock-salt,  one  of  the  beds  measuring  390  by  750  feet. 

Snow  lies  deep  in  the  Pyrenees  during  a great  part  of  the 
year,  and  is  perpetual  on  the  higher  points.  The  elevation 
of  the  snow-line  is  8000  feet.  From  the  Nlarbore  to  Mala- 
detta.  the  summits  are  covered  with  broad  bands  of  ice,  yet 
no  true  glaciers  have  been  discovered.  Corn  grows  in  .some 
of  the  upper  valleys,  maize  is  cultivated  at  the  village  of 
Lescar,  (Lower  Pyrenees.)  at  an  elevation  of  3280  feet,  and 
the  pine-tree  grows  at  10,870  feet  above  the  sea.  The  beat 
is  found  in  tlie  high  de.sert  regions  near  the  snow-line,  and 
the  lynx  ascends  to  8300  feet.  The  principal  summits  are 
Pic  Nethou,  (Maladetta.)  11,168  feet;  Mont  Perdu,  10,950 
feet;  the  Yignemale,  10,820  feet;  Pic  du  Midi, 9540  feet;  and 
Le  Canigou.  9137  feet. 

The  principal  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  are,  from  E.  to  W., 
Port  d’Oo,  9843  feet  ''iie  Breche  de  Roland,  9500  feet;  E» 
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taube.  8402  feet;  Tourmalet,  7143  feet;  and  Gavarnie,  7654 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  about  50  in  all, 
of  which  the  following  are  fit  for  carriages: — 1.  The  Col  de 
Pertus,  between  Perpignan  and  Jonquera.  passable  at  all 
.reasons;  2.  The  Pass  of  Puymoriens,  between  the  valley  of 
Segre  and  that  of  the  Ariege;  3.  The  Port  de  Confranc,  be- 
tween Saragossa  and  Pau;  4.  The  Port  of  Roncevaux.  be- 
tween Pamplona  and  St.  Jean;  5.  The  Pass  of  the  Bidassao, 
between  Vittoria  and  Bayonne.  The  chief  rivers  rising  in 
the  Pyrenees  are  the  Adour,  Garonne,  and  Aude.  flowing 
N.,  and  the  Llobregat.  and  numerous  affluents  of  the  Ebro, 
flowing  S.  The  Pyrenees  give  their  name  to  3 departments 
of  France. 

PYREXEKS,  AUSTRALIAN.  See  Australi.vn  Pyrenees. 

PYRilN^ES-ORIENTALES,  pee'rA'n<-lz-o're-8NG'tap,  a de- 
partment in  the  S.  of  France,  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. and  comprised  in  the  old  province  of  Roussillon  and 
Languedoc.  Area.  1571  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861, 181.763. 
The  Pyrenees  on  the  S.  separate  the  department  from  Spain, 
and  connect  it  with  their  contreforts;  the  highest  point  in 
the  department  is  Canigou,  9137  feet  high.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Tet,  Gly,  and  Aude,  flowing  E.  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Allege,  affluent  of  the  Garonne,  and  the  Segre,  affluent 
of  the  Ebro.  On  the  coast  are  the  marshes  of  Leucate  and 
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St.  Nazaire.  and  the  ports  Collionre.  Port  Vendees,  Bagnola 
and  Nouvelle.  The  soil  contains  iron,  antimony,  fine  mar- 
ble, and  mineral  springs.  The  orange  grows  here  on  esp.v 
liers.  The  wines  of  Roussillon  are  esteemed.  The  manu- 
fiictures  are  unimportant.  The  department  is  divided  into 
the  arrondissements  of  Ceret,  Perpignan,  and  Prades, 
Capital. 

PYRGO.  pirtgo  or  pddr'go,  a village  of  Greece,  in  Morea. 
government  of  Elis,  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gastouni,  near  the 
coast.  It  has  a good  bazaar,  and  some  export  ti’ade  in 
rural  produce,  and  imports  of  European  manufactured 
goods. 

PYRITZ,  peetrits,  a town  of  Prussia,  Pomerania,  24  miles 
S.E.  of  Stettin.  Pop.  4650.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth  and  leather.  Near  it  is  the  Ottobrun  Spring,  so  called 
from  Otto,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  here  christened  the 
first  Pomeranian  converts  in  1124. 

PYRMONT,  pfi^R'mont,  a town  of  Central  Germany,  in 
Waldeck  Pyrmont,  capital  of  the  detached  principality  of 
Pyrmont,  in  a valley,  32  miles  S.W.  of  Hanover.  Pop.  1205 

PYR'MOXT.  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio. 

P Y^WORTIIY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

I'YXUS.  See  Polic.astro. 

PYZDRY,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Peisern. 
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QAHERAH,  a city  of  Egypt.  See  C.tiRO. 

QENE,  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Keneh. 

QOCEYR.  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Kosseir. 

QUA,  kwd,  a mountain  of  Guinea,  E.  of  the  Cameroons 
estuary.  64  miles  N.W.  of  the  peak  of  Cameroon.  Lat.  5°  12' 
N.,  Ion.  8°  50'  E.  Height  5000  feet. 

QUACO,  kwd'ko.  a maritime  village  and  headland  of 
Briti.sh  North  America,  on  the  S.  coast  of  New  Brunswick, 
25  miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  John. 

QUACO.  a light-house  containing  a revolving  light,  is  on 
a small  rock  off  Quaco  Head,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the 
coast  ot  New  Brunswick,  in  lat.  46°  18°  N.,lon.  65°  32'  30"  W. 
QUADE.  a se.aport  of  Arabia.  See  Gr.ane. 

QUADRA  and  VANCOUVER  ISLAND.  See  Vancouver. 
QUADRATA.  See  Crescentino. 

QUADRELLE,  kwi-dr^PlA,  a village  of  Naples,  province 
jf  Terra  di  Lavero,  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Nola.  Pop.  1-500. 

QU  ADORING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
QUAEDMECIIELEN  or  QUAADMECHELEN,  kw|d- 
m&Kteh-len,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Limbourg,  16 
miles’  N.iV.  of  Hasselt.  Pop.  1125. 

QU.®N ANGER  or  QUAXANGER  (Quananger)  FIORD, 
kw:ifflSng'er  fe-oRdt,  a lake  of  Norway,  in  Finmark,  30  miles 
S.W.  of  Altengaard. 

QUAIX'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 
QU.AK.\KE  (kwA-kaikO  CREEK,  of  Carbon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, flows  into  the  Lehigh  River. 

QUAKENBRUCK,  (Quakenbriick,)  kwdkten-briik',  a town 
of  Hanover,  29  miles  N.  of  Osnaburg.  Pop.  2191. 
QUA'KER  BOT/TOM,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio. 
QUAKER  HILL,  a post-village  of  Dutchess  co.,  New  York, 
about  90  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

QUAKER  SPRINGS,  a post-office,  Saratoga  co..  New  York. 
QUAKER  SPRINGS,  a village  in  Columbia  co.,  Georgia, 
80  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Milledgeville. 

QUAKER  STREET,  a post-office  of  Schenectady,  New  York. 
QUA'KERTOWN,  or  FAIR'VIElYt.  a post-village  of  Hun- 
terdon CO.,  New  Jersey,  is  situated  about  7 miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Flemington.  It  has  2 churches,  7 stores,  1 iron-foundry, 
and  a machine-shop  for  making  stoves,  plows, &c.  P.about  900. 

QUAKERTOWN,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 38  miles  bv  railroad  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  528. 
QUAKERTOWN,  a posfcoffice  of  Butler  co.,  Kentucky. 
QUALISCHT,  kwd'lisht,  (writen  also  KWALLISCII?)  a 
village  of  Bohemia,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Koniggratz. 

QUAIJLATOWN,  a post-village  in  Haywood  co.,  North 
Carolina.  300  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

QUALOEN,  an  island  of  Norway.  See  IIvaloe. 
QUALQUI,  kwdPkee,  a small  town  of  Chili,  in  South 
America,  department,  and  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Concepcion,  on 
the  Biobio. 

QUAMPANISSA,  kwdm-pd-nistsd,  a large  market-town  of 
Dahomey,  207  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Abomey,  lat.  10°  40'  N.,  Ion. 
2°  .30'  E.  Pop.  12,000. 

QUANG-BINH,  kwdng'bin’h,  QUANG-AI,  kwdng'P,  and 
QUANG-NAN,  kwdng'nin',  are  provinces  of  Eastern  Asia, 
of  the  empire  Anam.  in  Cochin-China. 

QUA.XO-PING  or  KOUANG-PI.XG,  kwdng'pingt,  a city  of 
China,  province  of  I’e-chee-lee.  capital  of  the  department,  240 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  It  has  numerous  temples. 

QUANG-PING,  a city  of  China,  third  rank,  province  of 
Koei-choo,  80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Koei-yang. 

QUANG-SEE,  QUANG-SI,  KWANG-SI  or  KOUANG-SI, 
twing'seet,  (i.  c.  *■  the  western  extent,  or  western  province,”) 
a province  of  China,  between  lat.  22°  and  26°  N.,  and  Ion. 
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105°  and  112°  30'  E.,  having  S.W.  Tonquin,  and  on  other 
sides  the  provinces  of  Quang-tong,  Iloo-nan,  &c.  Pop. 
7.313,895.  Surfoce  mostly  mountainous.  It  is  one  of  the  lea.st 
peopled  of  the  Chinese  provinces.  Nearly  all  its  rivers  join 
the  Choo-kiang,  which  has  an  E.  course,  and  ultimately  be- 
comes the  Canton  River.  Principal  products,  cassia,  grain, 
metals,  and  gems.  Chief  city.  Khing-yuaii. 

QUANG-SEE,  QUANG-Sl' or  KIVAXG-SI,  kwdng-see,  a 
city  of  China,  province  of  Yun-nan,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment. 75  miles  S.E.  of  Yun-nan. 

QUAXG-SIX-FOO  or  KOUAXG-SIN-FOU,  kwdng'sin'foo/, 
a town  of  China,  province  of  Kiang-see.  Lat.  28°  30'  N.,  Ion. 
118°  10'  E.:  it  is  walled  and  communicates  by  a fine  bridge 
of  boats,  with  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

QUANG-TONG,  kwAng'tong',  KOUANG -TOUNG,  or 
KWANG-TUNG,  kwAng'toong',  (i.  e.  *•  the  eastern  extent  or 
eastern  province,”)  a province  of  China,  between  lat.  20° 
and  25°  30'  N..  and  Ion.  108°  and  117°  E..  having  W.  and  N. 
Quang-see,  Hoo-nan,  Kiang-see,  and  Fo-kien.  and  E.  and  S. 
the  China  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  which  are  separated  by 
its  peninsula  of  Ilooee-tchoo.  (Houi-tchou.)  stretching  to- 
wards Hai  nan.  Pop.  19.147,030.  The  surface  is  varied  ; soil 
fertile;  and  it  has  excellent  water  communication.  Next  to 
rice,  its  principal  products  are  sugar,  inferior  green  tea.  cas- 
sia,betel  nut.  iron,cheap  silks,cottons,  and  grass  cloths,  glass, 
stone,  and  lacquered  wares,  with  a great  variety  of  other 
goods  made  in  Canton,  the  capital,  and  chief  seat  of  the  trade. 

QUANO,  kwS^no.  a maritime  town  of  J.apan.  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Xiphon.  56  miles  E.  of  Miako. 

QU.\X'TICO,  a post-village  in  Somerset  co.,  Maryland,  93 
miles  S.E.  of  Annapolis. 

QU.\XT0.  kwdiPto,  one  of  the  5 divi.sions  of  Niphon. 

QUANdTOCK  HILLS,  a range  hi  England,  co.  of  Somer- 
set. extending  S.E.  from  the  Bristol  Channel,  near  Watchet, 
to  between  Bridgewater  and  Taunton.  Greatest  height 
1428  feet. 

QUAN'TOCKSHEAD,  EAST,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

QU AN'TOCKSHEAD,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

QUARANTE,  k^'r^Nt/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Herault.  13  miles  W.  of  Beziers.  Pop.  1266. 

QUAREGNON,  kl'r^n'y^Not,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Hainaut,  4 miles  W.S.W.  of  Mons,  with  coal-mines. 
Pop.  2300. 

QUAREMONT.  k^R'mANo',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  20.50. 

QUARFF,  kwarf,  a quoad  sacra  parish  of  Scotland,  In 
Shetland,  comprising  part  of  Mainland,  with  several  small 
islands  off  its  W.  coast. 

QUARGXENTO.  kwaRn-ySn'to,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Alessandria,  near  Felizzano.  Pop.  2410. 

QUARITZ,  kwib'its.  a market-town  of  Prussian  Sile.sia, 
31  miles  N. N.W.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1790. 

QUARLES,  kwarlz.  a post-village  of  Racine  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  90  miles  S.E.  of  Madison. 

QUARHiEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

QUARNtDON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

QUARXERO,  (kwaR-n:Pro.)  GULF  OF,  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
between  Istria  and  the  Hungarian  Littorale,  is  15  miles  in 
length  and  breadth.  It  is  nearly  enclosed  seaward  by  the 
islands  of  Cherso  and  Veglia,  and  communicates  with  the 
Adriatic  by  3 channels. 

QUARN'FORD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

QUAROUBLE,  k^'roob’P,  a town  of  France,  department 
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of  'ford,  5 miles  E.N.E.  of  Valenciennes,  on  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier. Pop.  228fi 

QUAKRli-LE^TOMBES,  kwdR'Ri'hl-tiMb',  a village  of 
France,  lepai  tment  of  Yonue,  9 n.iles  S.S.E.  of  Avallon. 
Pop.  2340. 

QUAR'RELTON,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Renfrew,  1 
mile  S.  of  Johnstone.  Pop.  300. 

QUAR/RD.'iDON,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Bucks. 

QUARRI  or  KOUARRl,  kwar'ree,  a town  of  Central 
Africa,  in  Iloussa,  90  miles  E.  of  Saccatoo.  Pop.  6000.  (?)  It 
Is  enclosed  by  an  earth  rampart. 

QUAR/RINGTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

QUARRINGTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

QUAR/RYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Tolland  co..  Connecticut. 

QUARRYVILLE,  a village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

QUART,  (??)  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division, 
and  3 miles  E.  of  Aosta,  on  the  Dora.  Pop.  2078. 

QUARTEN,  kwdii/ten.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  23  miles  S.S.VV.  of  St.  Gall,  on  a mountain  spur  above 
the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt.  In  1465,  the  Swiss  here  defeated 
the  Austrian.s.  Pop.  1535. 

QUARTO,  kwdR'to,  a river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La 
Plata,)  South  Americii,  department  of  Cordova,  flows  S.E., 
and  loses  itself  in  a marsh,  after  a course  of  about  280  miles. 

QUARTO,  kwdR'to,  or  QUARTU,  kwda'too,  a town  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Cagliari,  in  an  un- 
healthy salt-marsh  of  its  own  name.  Pop.  5748. 

QUARTUCCIO,  kwdR-toot'cho,  a village  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  1 mile  N.  of  Quarto.  Pop.  1801. 

QUARTZ'BURG,  a post-office  of  Mariposa  co.,  California. 

QUASQUETON,  kwas'ke-ton'  (?)  a post-village  of  Buchanan 
CO.,  Iowa,  on  Wapsipinicon  River,  55  miles  N.  by  \V.  of  Iowa 
City. 

QUAT/FORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

QUATIILAMBA,  kwdt-ldm'bd.  KATIILAMBA,  kdl-ldm'- 
bd,  or  DRAKENBERG,  drd'ken-beRG'.  a mountain  range  of 
South  Africa,  which  stretches  from  N.  to  S.  along  the  \V. 
frontiers  of  Natal.  In  the  S.,  where  loftiest,  they  attain  to 
the  height  of  at  least  8000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  snow 
for  at  least  four  months. 

QUATRE  BR.\S,  kdfr  brd,  (i.  e.  “four  arm.s,”  that  is.  four 
hands  pointing  the  way.)  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
South  Brabant.  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Genappe,  and  10  miles  from 
the  village  of  IVaterloo,  at  the  intersection  of  routes  from 
Brussels  to  Charleroi,  and  Namur  to  Nivelles,  (whence  its 
name.)  On  the  ICth  ot  June.  1815,  it  was  the  theatre  of  an 
indecisive  action  between  the  French  aiid  the  English,  with 
their  allies,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  fell. 

QU ATR  E-FRERES,  kdt’r  fraiR,  (?'.  e.  “ Four  Brothers,”)  a 
group  of  islets  belonging  to  the  Koorile  Islands,  between 
Simooseer  (Simusir)  and  Ooroop;  they  are  mere  barren  lofty 
rocks,  and  though  originally  suppo.sed  to  be  four,  they  are 
only  three  in  number.  The  southernmost,  called  Tscherpoy 
O)’  Torpoy,  is  an  extinct  volcano. 

QUATRETONDA,  kwd-trd-tonMd,  a market-town  of  Spain, 
province  of  Valencia,  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  San  Felipe. 

QUATT.  kwdt,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

QUATTRO  VILLE,  kwdUtro  veePld,  ('•  four  villages,”)  four 
separate  villages  of  Austrian  Italy,  government  of  Venice, 
near  Mantua.  Pop.  2505. 

QUAY,  a post-office  of  Claiborne  co.,  Louisiana. 

QUAZZOLO,  kwdt?so-lo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
{division,  and  21  miles  N.W.  of  Turin.  Pop.  3852. 

QUEBEC,  a post-office  of  Sumter  co.,  Georgia. 

QUEBEC,  a post-office  of  Madison  parish.  Louisiana. 

QUEBEC,  kwe-h§k^  (Fr.  <?MeLicc,  kd'bSk/ ; L.  Qiiebecum,) 
a city  and  port  of  Canada  East,  and  after  Montreal,  the 
most  populous  city  in  British  North  America,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  here  receives  the  St. 
Charles,  about  340  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  97  miles  N.E. 
by  N.  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  Richmond,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a railway  opened  in  1854.  It  is 
323  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  180  miles  N.E.  of 
Montreal.  Lat.  (of  N.E.  bastion  ) 46°  49'  6"  N.,  Ion.  71°  13'  45" 
W.;  mean  temperature 39°.winter  10°,  summer  68°Fahr.  The 
city  has  a remarkably  picturesque  situation  between  the 
two  rivers,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  a narrow  but  elevated 
table-l.and,  which,  for  about  8 miles,  forms  the  left  bank  of 
the  St.  I;awrence.  Cape  Diamond,  the  extremity  of  the 
table-land,  is  333  feet  al)ove  the  level  of  the  river,  to  which 
it  presents  a nearly  precipitous  face;  the  descent  of  the  St. 
Charles  is  more  gradual.  The  distance  from  one  river  to 
the  other  across  the  ridge,  is  rather  more  than  a mile.  Op- 
posite Cape  Diamond,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  contracted  to  a 
breadth  of  ojily  1314  yards;  but  immediately  below,  at  the 
contluence  of  the  St.  Charles,  it  spreads  out  into  a broad  and 
beiiutiful  basin  more  than  2500  yards  wide,  forming  a capa- 
cious and  excellent  harbor.  The  spring  tides  rise  to  18  feet. 

Quebec  is  divided  into  two  parts  called  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Towns.  The  Upper 'Town  occupies  the  highe.st  part 
of  the  promontory;  it  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  other- 
wise strongly  fortified.  The  citadel  which  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  Cape  Diamond,  covers,  witli  its  numerous  works,  an 
area  of  40  acres,  and  from  its  position,  is  probably  the  strong- 
est fortress  in  America.  The  walls  are  entered  by  5 gates, 
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1 of  which,  called  the  Palace  Gate,  leads  to  Ashley  Barracks, 
capable  of  accommodating  2000  soldiers.  St.  Louis  Gate  on 
the  S.\V.,  conducts  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  famous  as  the 
scene  of  Wolfe’s  victory  and  death  in  1759,  and  of  the  death 
of  Montgomery  in  December,  1775.  Above  the  spot  where 
the  latter  fell,  is  now  the  Inclined  Plain,  500  feet  in  length, 
used  by  the  government  in  conveying  stores  and  other 
articles  of  great  weight  to  the  fortress.  N.E.  of  the  Plains 
of  Abraham,  adjoining  the  walls  on  the  S.lVk,  is  the  large 
suburb  of  St.  John,  and  farther  N.,  bordering  the  river  St. 
Charles,  that  of  St.  Roche.  The  only  entrance  on  the  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  by  the  Pi  esco'tt  Gate,  thi  ough  which 
the  commercial  transactions  are  carried  on.  The  ascent 
is  either  by  a steep  and  narrow-winding  street,  or  by  a fliirht 
of  steps. 

The  Lower  Town,  which  is  the  seat  of  commerce,  is  built 
around  the  base  of  Cape  Diamond,  where,  in  many  places, 
the  rock  has  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  the  hou.sts. 
On  the  side  of  the  St.  Charles,  the  waters  at  flood-tide 
formerly  washed  the  very  foot  of  the  rock,  but  from  time  to 
time  w harf  after  wharf  has  been  projected  towards  low-w'ater 
mark,  and  foundations  made  sufficiently  solid  on  which  to 
build  whole  streets,  where  boats,  and  even  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden  once  rode  at  anchor.  'Phe  banks  of  both 
rivers  are  now  lined  w ith  warehouses  and  wharfs,  the  latter 
jutting  about  200  feet  into  the  stream,  and  along  which  the 
water  is  of  suflicient  depth  to  admit  vessels  of  the  largest 
size.  'I’he  streets  are  generally  irregular  and  narrow,  but 
are  for  the  most  part  well  paved  and  lighted.  'I'he  houses 
are  principally  of  stone  and  brick,  2 or  3 stories  high,  the 
older  ones  with  steep  and  qnaint-looking  roofs.  A great  im- 
provement has  been  effected  in  the  general  appearance  of  the 
city  since  the  great  fire  of  1845,  which  destroyed  nearly  2000 
houses.  During  the  year  1854.  a plentiful  supply  of  water 
was  introduced  from  the  St.  Chari e.s.  In  the  Upper 'I'own 
are  several  squares  and  public  walks,  commanding  views 
unrivalled  for  their  varied  and  picturesque  beauty.  In 
one  stands  an  elegant  monument,  erected  to  the  joint  me- 
mory of  Generals  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  the  English  and 
F’rench  commanders  who  fell  at  the  taking  of  Quebec  in 
1759.  It  consists  of  an  obelisk  resting  on  a granite  pedestal, 
the  whole  65  feet  high.  A monument,  40  feet  in  height, 
mai-ks  the  spot  where  General  Wolfe  fell  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham ; and  the  rock  on  which  he  expired  is  also 
pointed  out. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  Quebec,  may  be.  mentioned 
the  New  Parliament  House,  now  in  course  of  erection,  on  the 
site  of  the  former  building  destroyed  by  fire  in  February,  1854; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  an  irregular  building,  caj’able 
of  containing  4000  persons,  and  covering,  with  the  nunnery 
attached,  an  area  of  8 acres;  the  Episco])al  Cathedral,  sur- 
mounted by  a lofty  spire;  and  the  Scotch  Free  Church,  iu 
the  Grecian  style,  also  adorned  with  a spire,  occupying  ele- 
vated positions  in  the  Upper  'Tow  n : these  buildings  form 
very  conspicuous  objects,  and  are  seen  from  a great  distance. 
There  are,  in  all,  about  20  churches  in  Quebec  'i'he  resi- 
dent clergy  in  1852,  numbered  75,  of  whom  58  were  Roman 
Catholic.  These  were  mostly  connected  with  the  various 
colleges  and  other  similar  institutions  of  the  city.  (;f  the 
Protestant  clergy,  11  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England. 

The  educational  institutions  comprises  Itoman  Catholic 
colleges,  viz. : the  Quebec  Seminary,  with  chairs  of  theology, 
moral  and  natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  matliemathics,  &c., 
in  which  there  were  12  instructors;  St.  Anne's  College,  with 
9 instructors;  and  the  Seminary  of  Nicolet,  with  5;  the 
Ursuline  Convent,  an  extensive  establishment,  fcunded  in 
1641;  several  nunneries;  the  Quebec  School  of  Medicine, 
with  a president  anH  9 professors;  the  Quebec  High  School, 
and  22  academies  and  private  schools.  'I'here  are  also  the 
Canadian  and  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  each  provided  with 
a library  and  reading-room  ; the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society,  the  olde.st  chartered  institution  of  the  kind  in 
Canada,  having  been  founded  in  1824.  and  possessing  valu- 
able “ Records  of  the  Realm’'  iu  80  or  90  folios,  and  a l-.irgc 
collection  of  historical  man u.scripts;  but  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  museum,  and  a great  part  of  its  library  were  destroyed 
by  fire  with  the  Parliament  Buildings  in  February.  1854; 
the  Quebec  Library  Association;  the  Advocates’ Library ; 
the  Quebec  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Merchants’  Exchange, 
the  latter  a reading-room,  well  supplied  with  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Eight  newspapers  are  published  in  the  city,  3 
of  which  are  in  the  French  language.  The  principal  bene- 
volent institutions  are  the  Marine  Hospital,  the  Quebec 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  Lunatic  Hospital ; the  latter,  in  18.52 
had  175  patients.  The  Quebec  Bank  was  established  in 
1818,  besides  which,  there  are  3 branch  banks,  2 savings 
banks,  and  agencies  of  15  as.surance  companies. 

The  manufactures  of  Quebec,  with  the  exception  of  ship- 
building, are  not  extensive.  The  principal  articles  pro- 
duced are  castings,  machinery,  nails,  leather,  musical  instru- 
ments, paper,  and  candles.  There  are  here  about  25  ship- 
building yards,  and  9 or  10  floating  docks,  capable  of  receiv- 
ing vessels  of  the  largest  class.  In  1864,  there  were  built  al 
these  yards  43  square-rigged  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of 
44,165  tons,  25  schooners  of  2625  tons,  and  8 steamers  ol 
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S18  tons:  tota..  76  vessels,  with  an  asgregate  bnrden  of 
47,308  tons.  The  tonnage  built  at  Quebec  in  1851,  was 
40,567,  and  in  1848,  19,909. 

Quebec  is  the  most  ancient  and  important  port  of  Canada. 
To  facilitate  the  piloting  of  vessels  navigating  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  this  point,  an  institution  called  Trinity  House,  was 
Incorporated  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  in  1852,  num- 
bered 293  pilots.  A pilot  is  first  taken  on  board  about  150 
miles  below  the  city.  The  great  staple  of  export  is  timber. 
Montreal  being  the  port  where  the  agricultural  exports  ate 
chiefly  exchanged  for  supplies  of  foreign  goods.  The  timber 
is  furnished  principally  by  the  Ottawa  Kiver,  which,  with 
its  tributaries,  drains  an  area  of  over  10.000  square  miles, 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  fields  of  the  finest  pine, 
spruce,  oak.  and  elm.  As  the  rafts  come  down  the  river 
they  are  collected  into  what  are  called  coves,  and  secured 
by  booms  moored  along  the  banks,  the  timber  being  partly 
afloat,  partly  aground,  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  tides. 
These  coves  extend  almost  continuously  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  a distance  of  six  miles  above  the 
town,  throughout  the  whole  of  which,  at  certain  seasons, 
may  be  seen  a mass  of  logs,  with  a breadth  varying  from  150 
to  200  yards.  There  are  also  extensive  timber  and  deal- 
sawing  establishments  near  the  town,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  sums  expended  in  the  timber  and 
saw-mills  here  have  been  estimated  at  $6,000,000 ; in  1846, 
the  arrivals  from  the  interior  were,  white  pine,  24,705,287 
feet;  red  pine.  5.270,600  feet:  pine  deals,  1.316.401  pieces; 
spruce  deals,  916.933  pieces;  oak,  2,756,754  feet;  elm,  2,472.303 
feet;  ash,  250,432  feet;  birch.  241,683  feet;  and  tamarack, 
593,584  feet.  These  and  the  other  kinds  received,  reduced 
to  board-measure,  with  the  60,000,000  feet  of  sawed  deals 
rafted  down  the  river,  give  a total  of  above  500,000,000  feet. 
The  other  important  exports  are  fish  and  fish-oil,  ashes, 
grain.  &c.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1848,  amounted 
to  $5,399,595,  and  in  1851,  to  $5,62.3.988.  The  imports  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  manufac- 
tures, iror,  steel,  and  other  hardware,  fishing-tackle,  paint- 
er.s’  colors,  &c.,  rose  in  value  from  $871,668  in  1841,  to 
$2,296,832  m 1848;  to  $3,335,616  in  1851;  to  $5,79.5,770  in 
1853;  and  to  $9,222,774  in  1854.  For  many  years  past  an 
Immense  tide  of  immigration  has  been  directed  to  Canada, 
the  greater  portionof  which  centres  in  Quebec.  The  following 
table  shows  the  n umber  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  with  their  pas- 
sengers,  that  arrived  at  the  port  from  1846  to  1854,  inclusive. 
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1819.. 
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1,179 

1,011 

1,064 

573,140 

471,515 

4.6,968 

431,953 
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18.50.. 

1851.. 

1853.. 

1853.. 

1854.. 

1,079 

1,185 

1,055 

1,188 

1,563 

434,294 

505,034 

454,102 

531,648 

600,838 

32,:94 

41,899 

39,176 

36,692 

53,183 

Of  the  passengers  in  1854.  18,175  were  from  England; 
16,108  from  Ireland;  6446  from  Scotland  ; 11,337  from  Con- 
tinental Europe,  and  857  from  lower  ports.  All  but  300  or 
400  were  steerage  passengers,  and  3421  were  paupers,  who 
received  in  the  aggregate  on  landing  $13,835.  Of  the  1563 
vessels  that  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1854,  178  passed  up  to  Mon- 
treal. where  the  number  of  arrivals  for  the  year  was  254 
vessels  (tons,  80,892.)  Of  these,  98  returned  in  ballast  to 
Quebec  to  load,  and  27  partly  laden  to  complete  their  cargo. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  number  of  foreign 
ships  engaged  in  the  Quebec  trade: 


1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

SUips. ; 
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Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

47 

17,640 

58 

21,557 

93 

33,459 

United  States 

35 

20,062 

51 

34,172 

55 

39,174 

Prussia 

21 

6,677 

26 

9,146 

Sweden 

3 

989 

'3 

979 

7 

1,016 

Mecklenburg 

2 

478 

2 

467 

Portugal 

4 

732 

‘7 

1,083 

Hreinen 

1 

131 

Hamliurg 

1 

5S)9 

'4 

1.4% 

lliissia 

's 

3,668 

32 

10,314 

1 

451 

Holland 

1 

■217 

S|)iiin 

1 

145 

Hanover 

i 

2i2 

Total 

177 

50,726 

15*2 

68.774 

192 

86,190 

The  number  of  vessels  of  all  classes  that  cleared  from 
Quebec  in  1854.  was  1504 — tons.  664.345. 

N umber  of  vessels  that  have  cleared  at  Quebec  for  each 
of  the  Ihitish  North  American  I’rovinces: 


1853. 

1854. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

New  Brunswick 

104 

5,617 

76 

4,179 

46 

■2,778 

27 

1 .989 

Newl'oundland 

34 

3„575 

24 

2,3:;6 

Cape  Breton 

5 

304 

10 

683 

Labrador 

7 

■244 

9 

535 

Prince  Kdward  Island 

4 

176 

2 

no 

Total .' ... 

■200 

12,694 

148 

9,832 
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These  vessels  were  employed  in  the  transport  of  flour  and 
provisions  to  the  above  provinces;  and,  in  return,  brought 
back  coal,  fish,  and  West  India  produce.  The  falling  off  u. 
the  exports  of  1854,  is  partially  accounted  for  from  the  high 
price  of  flour,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  trade  between 
Montreal  and  those  provinces  greatly  increased. 

The  inhabitants  of  Quebec  aie  mostly  of  French  descent; 
the  French  language  is  chiefly  used,  and  a large  majority  of 
the  people  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  An  fndi.iu 
"illage  was  established  at  Quebec  in  153-t,  ^y  Cartier, 

but  it  was  not  till  1608,  that  Samuel  de  Champlain  founded 
the  town.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1629;  restored  to 
the  French  in  1632,  and  again  captured  by  the  English  in 
1759,  to  whom  it  was  formally  ceded  at  the  treaty  of  Faris  in 
1763.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the  Americans 
to  carry  the  city  by  assault  on  the  night  of  December  31, 
1775,  when  General  Montgomery  was  slain.  Quebec  is  an 
electoral  district,  returning  two  members  to  the  Provincial 
Parliament.  Pop.  in  1832,  27,562 ; in  1844,  34,500 ; and  iu 
1852,  42.052;  in  1861,  51,100. 

QUEBROBO,  k4-bro'bo,  or  CABROBO,  kl-brc/bo,  a village 
of  Brazil,  province  of  Pernambuco,  on  the  Sao  Francisco, 
275  miles  W.N.W.  of  Porto  Seguro.  Pop.  2000. 

QUE'CIIEE,  OT/TA  QUE'CIIEE,  or  WALTER  QUE'CIIEE, 
a river  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont,  falls  into  the  Connecti- 
cut River. 

QUECIIEE  VILLAGE,  a manufacturing  post-village  in 
Windsor  co.,  Vermont,  50  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier. 

QUEDA,  QUEDAII,  k.Vdd,  KED/DA  or  KED/AII,  a state 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  chiefly  between  lat.  5°  40'  and  7°  N., 
and  Ion.  99°  40'  to  101°  E.,  having  W.  the  Strait  of  Malacca, 
and  on  other  sides  the  States  Ligor,  Patany,  Perak,  &c.  Area, 
about  4500  square  miles;  estimated  pop.  21,000,  its  inhabi- 
tants having  greatly  diminished  since  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Siamese  in  1821.  It  comprises  numerous  grassy  plains, 
and  is  well-wooded.  The  products  comprise  tin,  gold,  lice, 
rattans,  dammar,  tortoise-shells,  hides,  and  skins ; and  for- 
merly large  quantities  of  cattle  and  poultry  were  exported 
to  Penang,  which  island,  with  the  province  of  Wellesley, 
was  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  chief  of  Quedah.  The  capi- 
tal town.  Quedah,  is  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  lat.  6°  6' 
S.,  ion.  100°  20'  E. ; and  about  15  miles  fiirther  southward  is 
Quedah  Peak,  5000  feet  in  height. 

QUEDG'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

QUEDLINBURG,  kw^d'lin-bouRG',  a town  of  Prusian 
Saxony,  31  miles  S.W.  of  Magdeburg,  capital  of  the  circle  of 
Aschersleben,  on  the  Bode,  a tributary  of  the  Saale.  Pop. 
14,222.  It  is  enclosed  by  turreted  walls,  and  its  ancient 
castle  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Abbesses  of  Quedlin- 
burg.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  distilleries, 
and  sugar  refineries,  and  a brisk  trade  in  cattle.  Klopstock 
was  Iwrn  here,  July  2. 1724,  and  Karl  Bitter,  August  7, 1779. 

QUEEN  ADELAIDE  ISLANDS.  See  Adelaide  Islands. 

QUEEN  ANNE,  (ann,)  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Maryland, 
bordering  on  Delaware,  has  an  area  of  about  400  square 
miles.  It  lies  on  the  E.  shore  of  Chesapeake  B.ay,  bounded 
on  the  N.W.by  Chester  River,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  Tuckahoe 
River,  no  part  being  more  than  12  miles  from  navigable 
water.  The  surface  is  gently  rolling,  and  free  from  rocks  ; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  bay  and  inlets  abound  in  fish  and 
oysters.  Marl  is  abundant,  and  is  used  to  fertilize  the  land. 
Formed  in  1706.  Capital,  Centreville.  Pop.  15,961,  of  whom 
11,787  were  free,  and  4174  slaves. 

QUEEN  ANNE,  a post-village  of  Prince  George  co.,  Mary- 
land, on  the  Patuxent  River,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Annapolis. 

QUEEN'BOROUGII,  a decayed  borough  of  England,  co. 
of  Kent,  on  the  Medway,  near  its  mouth,  2 miles  S.  of 
Sheerness.  Pop.  in  1851,  772. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  (sharflpt)  ISLAND,  an  island  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  19°  17'  S..  Ion.  138°  42'  W. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS, an  island  and  numerous 
islets  of  British  North  America,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  mostly 
between  lat.  52°  and  54°  N.,  and  Ion.  131°  and  133°  W.,  50 
miles  from  the  mainland.  Length  of  prmcipal  island,  165 
niiles;  breadth,  60  miles.  The  coasts  are  low;  the  surface 
inland  is  mountanous  and  wooded. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  Mallicollo  and  Solomon  Islands. 

QUERN  CHARLOTTE  SOUND,  on  the  W.  coast  of  North 
America,  is  the  N.  portion  of  the  strait  which  sefaiattis 
Vancouver  Island  from  the  mainland.  Lat.  of  entrance  51° 
55'  N.,  Ion.  131°  2'  W. 

QUEEN’S,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  New  York,  has  an 
area  of  about  426  square  miles.  It  is  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  Long  Island,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.by  Loi.g 
Island  Sound,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Or-ean.  Its 
shoies  are  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  which 
alford  some  excellent  harbors,  and  great  facilities  for  nav> 
(ration  and  for  fisheries.  The  surf  ice  is  slightly  uneven. 
Harbor  Hill,  in  North  Hempstead,  is  the  greatest  elevation. 
The  soil,  when  well  cultivated,  is  very  productive,  and  .sup- 
l)lies  large  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  the  New 
York  markets.  The  Long  Island  Railroad  traverses  this 
county  from  E.  to  W.  Organized  iu  1683  Capital,  North 
Hempstead.  Pop.  57,391. 
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QUEEN’S,  a county  occupying  the  middle  part  of  Princ  > 
Edtvard  Islnud.  Capital,  Charlotte  Town.  Pop.  in  1848, 
32  111. 

QUEEN’S,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Nova  Scotia, 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Atlantic.  The  coast  is  deeply  in- 
dented and  bordered  by  a rugged  ridge,  extending  many 
miles  inland.  The  interior  of  the  county  is  beautiful!; 
diversified  with  valleys,  rivers,  and  lakes.  Capital,  Liver- 
pool. Pop.  in  I8.3I,  7256. 

QUEENS,  a county  in  the  S.  central  partof  New  Brunswick, 
intersected  by  the  river  St.  John.  Around  Grand  Lake  in  this 
lounty,  are  several  seams  of  bituminous  coal,  from  which 
coals  are  raised  for  home  consumption  and  export.  Steam- 
boats and  vessels  of  100  tons  burden  navigate  the  St.  John 
through  the  county  to  Fredericton,  90  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Capital,  Gagetown.  Pop.  in  1851,  10,634. 

QUEENS'BEIIRY,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  co..  and  14 
miles  N.  of  Dumfries,  2140  feet  above  the  sea.  It  formerly 
gave  the  title  of  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  to  the  Douglas 
family. 

QUEENS^BOROUGH.  a post-village  of  Anderson  district, 
South  Carolina.  110  miles  W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

QUEENSBURY,  kweenz'ber-e,  a posUtownship  of  Warren 
co..  New  Y"ork,  on  the  Hudson  River,  48  miles  N.of  Albany. 
Pop.  7146. 

QUEEN’S  COUN'TY,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  Lein 
ster.  Area,  664  square  miles,  or  424.854  acres,  of  which 
342,422  are  arable,  69,289  uncultivated,  and  11,630  in  plan- 
tations. Pop.  in  1841,  153.930;  in  1851,  111,623.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  flat,  rising  in  the  N.W.  into  the  Sliebhloom 
Mountains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Barrow  and  Nore. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  intei-spersed  with  large  tracts  of  bog. 
Coal,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  marl,  and  fuller’s-earth  are 
met  with.  Here  are  some  manufictures  of  woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton  stuffs,  but  the  principal  exports  are  farm  pro- 
duce, and  cattle  to  Dublin  and  England.  The  Grand  Canal 
and  Great  South  and  Western  Railway  pass  through  the 
county.  The  principal  towns  are  Maryborough,  Mountmel- 
lick,  and  Mountrath.  It  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

QUEENS'DALE,  a post-village  of  Robeson  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina, 110  miles  S.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

QUEENS'FERRY,  South,  a parliamentary  and  munici- 
pal burgh,  seaport  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lin- 
lithgow, on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  9 miles  W.N.  W. 
of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  in  1851,  1195.  It  is  chiefly  dependent 
on  the  ferry  established  here  across  the  Forth.  The  harbor 
is  formed  by  two  piers,  enclosing  a pentagonal  basin.  The 
burgh  unites  with  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,  Culross. 
and  Stirling  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  its  W.  side  stands  Hopetoun  House,  the  mansion  of  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun. 

QUECNSFERRY,  North,  a seaport  town  of  Scotland,  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  here  2 miles  across,  opposite  the  above, 
in  the  co.  of  Fife.  Pop.  500. 

QUEEN’S  FORELAND,  (foreland,)  an  island  of  British 
North  America.  Lat.  62°  30'  N.,"lon.  65°  W. 

QUEEN’S  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Washington  co., 
Rhode  Island,  falls  into  Charles  River. 

QUEEN’S  RUN,  a village  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  3 miles  .above 
Lock  Haven.  Coal  is  mined  here,  and  exported  by  canal. 

QUEENSTOWN,  a town  of  Ireland.  See  Cove. 

QUEENStTOWN,  a post-village  and  river  port  of  Canada 
West,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Niagara  River,  about  5 miles 
N.  of  its  falls.  'The  total  value  of  imports  in  1851  amounted 
to  $70,176,  and  the  exports  to  $28,444.  Pop.  about  400. 

QUEENSTOWN,  a small  post-village  of  Queen  Anne  co., 
Maryland,  about  30  miles  E.  of  Annapolis. 

QUEEN3WILLE.  a vill.age  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  28  miles  N.W.  of 
Madison. 

QUEICA,  kwee'ka,  two  rivers  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kinross. 

QUEICH,  kwiK,  a river  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  after  an  E. 
course  of  30  miles,  joins  the  Rhine  near  Germersheim. 

QUEICHOa  or  QUEITCHOU.  See  Koei-choo. 

QUEI-LING  or  QUEILIN,  a city  of  China.  See  Kwei-lin. 

QUEIMADA  (k.i-e-m^da)  ISLANDS,  two  islets  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Sao  Paulo,  off  the  coast.  40  miles  S.W.  of  Santos. 
Lat.  24°  28'  S.,  Ion.  46°  40'  W. 

QUEINTON,  kwin'tqn,  a p.arish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 

QUEISS,  kwice,  a river  of  Prussian  Silesia,  government 
of  Liegnitz,  after  a N.  course  of  65  miles  joins  the  Bober  6 
miles  W.  of  Sprottau.  It  passes  Greifenberg  and  Lauban. 

QUEL,  kel,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  28  miles  S.E. 
ofLogroSo.  Pop.  1792. 

QUELAINES,  ki'l.int,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Mayenne,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Chateau-Gontier.  Pop.  2048. 

QUELPAERT,  kwM'part',  (?)  an  isl.and  .at  the  entrance  of 
the  Yellow  Sea,  60  miles  S.  of  Corea.  Lat.  33°  29'  N.,  Ion. 
126°  5.3' E.  Length, 45  miles;  breadth,  12  miles.  Elevation 
of  highest  peak.  6544  feet.  It  is  well  wooded,  but  the  soil  is 
light,  of  volcanic  formation,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
scantily  raised.  A good  many  cattle  are  reared.  The  island  I 
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is  subordinate  to  the  Corean  government,  and  is  used  ae  a 
penal  settlement. 

QUELPAERT,  k^l-p^-aiRU,  (?)  a roy.al  palace  of  Portugal 
province  of  Estremadura,  7 miles  N.Vv.  of  Li.sbcn. 

QUELUZ,  k.-i-loos'.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Mina* 
Geraes.  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ouro  Pretn.  Pop.  of  district,  6000. 

QUEMAD.\,  k.-i  miML  a ruined  city  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation. state  of  Zacatecas,  with  some  massive  remains, 
covering  about  6 acres. 

QUEM'AIKFNING,  a town.ship  in  the  N.  central  part  of 
Somerset  co..  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1499. 

QUEM'AHO'NING  CREEK,  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
flows  into  Stony  Creek. 

QU£m^:NEVEN,  ki'm.i'ngh-vdN®',  a village  of  France,  8 
miles  N.  of  Quimper.  Pop.  1266. 

QU/lMINES,  ki'meen'.  an  islet  off  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Fi  ance,  department  of  Finistere,  17  miles  W.  of  Brest. 

QUEND,  kfixs.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Somme, 
17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Abbeville.  Pop.  1750. 

QUEN'DON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Essex.  2 miles 
from  Elsenham  Station,  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

QUKNIBDROUGH,  kw6n'e-b&r-ruh,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Leicester. 

QUEN'NINGTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

QUENSTAD'r.  kwSn'st^tt,  a village  of  Prussia,  3 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Ilalberstadt.  Pop.  1195. 

QUENU,  kA-nooL  an  island  on  the  S.  coa.stof  Chili,  and 
N.E.  of  the  island  of  Chiloe.  Lat.  41°  46'  S.,  Ion.  73°  10'  W. 

QUEQUAY,  ki-kwP.  a river  of  Uruguay,  in  South  .America, 
after  a W.  course  of  100  miles  joins  the  Uruguay  River  26 
miles  N.  of  Concepcion  de  la  China.  Principal  affluent  'lie 
Quebracho. 

QUERASCO,  a town  of  Piedmont.  See  Ciier.vsc’o. 

QUERBACH.  kw^R'bSK,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  go- 
vernment, and  35  miles  S.W.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1000. 

QUERCET.A,  kwSR-chi\'td.  a village  of  Tuscany,  province 
of  Pisa,  .about  2 miles  from  the  sea-coast.  Pop.  2455. 

QUERCY,  kaia'see',  an  old  district  of  France,  comprised 
iuGuienne.  1 ts capital  was  Cahors.  It  now  forms  mostpart 
of  the  dep.artment  of  Lot.  and  a portion  of  Tarn-et-Garonne. 

QUERETARO,  kA-r.l'ti-ro,  a state  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, enclosed  by  the  states  of  Mexico,  Michnacan. 
Guanajuato,  San  Lui.s  Potosi.  and  Yera  Cruz.  Area.  2444 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1854,  132.124.  It  is  whollv  on  the 
Anahuac  table-land,  and  the  mountain  of  Calpulalpan  ri.ses 
to  upwards  of  8000  feet  in  height.  The  products  are  maize 
and  cotton,  with  most  European  grains  and  fruits;  and  it 
has  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  with  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloth,  soap,  pottery,  and  iron-wares.  Chief 
towns,  Queretaro  and  Cadereita. 

QUERETARO,  the  capital  of  the  .above  state,  is  in  a fine 
valley.  110  miles  N.W.  of  Mexico.  Lat.  20°  36'  39"  N.,  Ion. 
100°  10'  15"  W.  It  is  well  built,  and  supplied  with  w.ater 
by  a fine  aqueduct,  10  miles  in  length.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  mostly  of  a religious  character,  and  compri.se  a large 
convent,  and  a Franciscan  monastery,  with  extensive  gardens. 
Queretaro  has  the  appearance  of  a busy'  manufacturing  city ; 
it  possesses  numerous  factories  of  coar.se  woollens,  for  army 
clothing,  &c.  Its  trade,  after  suffering  much  from  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  government,  has  begun  to  revive.  The 
peace  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  ratified 
here  by  the  Mexican  Congress,  in  1848.  Pop.  29.702. 

QUE'REUS  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Switzerland  co.,  In- 
diana. 

QUERFURT,  kw^R/fodat.  or  QUERNFURT,  kwgp.n'frCRt, 
a w.alled  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  18  miles  W.  of  Merseburg, 
on  the  Quern,  an  affluent  of  the  Saale.  Pop.  3650. 

QUERIMB.A  (kA-reem'b2)  ISL.ANDS,  a chain  of  isl.ands 
extending  along  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  between  lat.  10°  30' 
and  11°  30'  S.,  near  Ion.  40°  30'  E.,  comprised  in  the  Portu- 
guese territory  of  Mozambiijue.  They  are  all  low,  and 
formed  of  coral,  with  long  flat  reefs  extending  E.  The  prin- 
cipal are  Aswatad.a.  Ibo,  Matemmo.  Favno,  .and  Querimba, 
(the  southernmost  of  the  group,)  with  some  scattered  houses 
and  a church. 

QUERO,  k.Vro,  a markeLtown  of  Sp.ain,  province,  and  47 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Toledo. 

QUERO,  k.Vro,  a small  river  of  Central  America,  State  of 
Honduras. 

QUERO,  kwA'ro,  a vill.age  of  North  It.aly,  on  the  Piave,  7 
miles  S.  of  Feltre. 

QUERPIEN.  kSR'pe-ftxo^  a vilhage  of  France,  dep.artment 
of  Finistere.  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Quimperle.  Pop.  in  1852,  3282. 

QUERQUEVILLE,  k^Rk'veel',  a village  and  fort  of  France, 
department  of  Manche,  on  its  N.  coast,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Cher- 
bourg. Pop.  918. 

QUERZOLA,  kw6Rt'80-U,  a village  of  North  Italy,  situated 
15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Modena.  Pop.  2400.  Nciu-  it  are  some 
petroleum  springs. 

QUES  ADA,  kA-si^nS,  a town  of  Spain,  on  the  Sierra  de  Ca- 
zorla.  province,  and  40  miles  E.  of  J.aen.  Pop.  4503. 

QUESALTENANGO,  America.  See  Quezalten.vnuo 

QUESALTEPEQUE,  k.A-sai-td-pA'k.A,  a town  of  Central 
America,  state,  and  83  miles  E.N.E.  of  Guatemala,  d-jpar* 
ment  of  Vera  Paz.  Pop.  about  40CC, 
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QUESNOY,  Le,  leh  k§s'nw3^,  a fortified  town  of  France, 
depart  inent  of  Nord,  between  the  Ecaillon  and  the  Uonelle,  9 
miles  S.K.  of  Valenciennes.  Pop.  in  1852,  3531.  It  has  an 
arsenal,  large  barracks,  military  and  civil  hospitals,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  iron-wares,  cotton  thread,  and  leather. 

QUESNOY-SUR-DEULE,  k^s'nwd'suR  dul,  a market-town 
of  France,  department  of  Nord,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Lille,  on  the 
Deule.  Pop.  in  1852,  4238. 

QUESSOY,  k&s'swd',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Cotes-du-Nord,  8 miles  S.E.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  2810. 

QUESTEMBERT,  k^s'tSM'baiPvf,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Vannes.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3803 

QUETIPIOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

QUETTA,  a town  of  Beloochistan.  See  Shawl. 

QUETTEIlOU,  k&tt'hoof  or  k^t'teh-hoo',  a market-town  of 
France,  depai  tment  of  Manche,  near  the  English  Channel, 
9 miles  N.E,  of  V'alognes.  Pop.  1734. 

QUEVAUCAMPS,  kA'v5'k6No',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Ilainaut.  12  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Mons.  Pop.  2237. 

QUEVEN,  keh'vdNo',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Morbihan,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Lorient.  Pop.  1700. 

QUEVULLY,  Grand,  gr6N«  k^h-vee'yeo^-  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  arrondissement  of  P,ouen. 
Pop.  1585. 

QUEVILLY,  Le  Petit,  leh  peh-teeU  keh-vee'yee^  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Seine-Inferieure.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3105. 

QUEYRAC,  kA'rdk'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde,  4 miles  N.  of  Lesparre.  Pop.  1990. 

QUEZALTENANGO  or  QUESALTENANGO,  kd-sdl-t.i- 
nin'go,  a city  of  Central  America,  state,  and  115  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Guatemala,  and  capital  of  a department  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  14.000,  who  manufacture  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and 
carry  on  an  active  trade.  It  is  handsomely  built,  well  paved, 
and  has  a richly  decorated  cathedral,  several  other  chui-ches, 
and  a noble  city-hall.  In  its  vicinity  are  numerous  interest- 
ing antiquities,  and  remarkable  volcanic  appear.inces. 

QU I ABON,  ke-i-boiP,  commonly  called  CII A BON,  chd-bon', 
a village  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
island  of  Ilayti,  about  90  miles  E.  by  N.  of  the  city  of  San 
Domingo.  It  is  a small  place  at  the  mouth  of  a stream  of 
the  same  name,  which  is  partially  navigable.  Off  it  is  an 
open  roadstead,  with  good  anchorage  ground  in  8 or  9 fa- 
thoms. 

QUIA  (kee'd?)  COUNTRY,  a territory  of  West  Africa,  im- 
mediately E.  of  the  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone,  between  the 
RokelleaudCasamanza  Rivers,  and  comprising  about  1300 
square  miles  of  rich  alluvial  laud,  which  yields  large  crops 
of  rice,  maize,  and  yams. 

QUIAIOS,  ke-Poce,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  about 
25  miles  from  Coimbra.  Pop.  4500. 

QUIB'BY  CREEK,  of  Sumter  co.,  Alabama,  flows  into  the 
Tombigbee  River  from  the  right. 

QUIBDG,  a town  of  South  America.  See  Citara. 

QUIBERON,  kee'beh-rANo'  or  kee'brAxs',  a peninsula  of 
France,  in  Brittany,  department  of  Morbihan,  S.S.E.  of  Lo- 
rient and  N.N.E.  of  Belleisle.  Lat.  47°  20'  30"  N.,  Ion.  2"  4' 
15"  W.  It  is  7 miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  by  2 miles  in 
width,  and  united  to  the  continent  by  a low  isthmus,  de- 
fended by  Fort  Peuthifevre.  The  surface  is  sandy  and  bare, 
and  it  is  remarkable  chiefly  as  having  been  the  last  resort, 
in  the  revolutionary  period  of  1795,  of  about  7000  royalists, 
who  were  surrounded,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  republican  troops  under  General 
Hoche.  The  town  of  Quiberon,  at  its  extreme  S.  end,  has  a 
small  port.  Pop.  3013. 

QUIBO;  kee^bo,  improperly  written  QUIBDO,  an  island 
of  South  America,  New  Granada,  department  of  Istmo,  pro- 
vince of  Veragua,  in  the  Pacific,  at  the  entrance  of  Montijo 
Bay.  Lat.  7°  25'  N.,  Ion.  81°  54'  W.  Length  and  breadth, 
20  miles  each. 

QUI^AMAO,  kee-si-m3wN«^  a market-town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  21  miles  S.  of  Canipos.  Pop.  2500. 

QUICARA,  ke-kd/ri,  or  IIICARON.  ee-k^-iOTi',  a group  of 
small  islands  of  New  Granada,  in  the  North  Pacific,  S.  of 
Quibo,  and  near  the  W.  entrance  of  .Montijo  Bay.  Lat.  7° 
10'  50"  N.,  Ion.  81°  46'  18"  W. 

QUIC.\TL.4.N,  ke-kdt-lin',  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confede- 
ration, state,  and  44  miles  N.  of  Oajaca. 

QUICHE,  kee'chi,  a market-town  of  Central  America, 
state,  and  25  miles  N.W.  of  Guatemala.  Pop.  2500. 

QUICK’S  RUN.  a small  village  of  Lewis  co.,  Kentucky. 

QUID'DENIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  .Norfolk. 

QUIEPPE,  ke-^p'pA,  an  island  and  fort  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  70  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bahia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Canianiu. 

QUIERZY,  ke-aiR'zeo',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Aisne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise,  20  miles  AV.  of  Laon.  It 
was  formerly  an  important  city,  and  had  a palace  of  the 
Carlovingian  kings,  where  Charles  Martel  died,  and  where 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  held  numerous  councils. 

QUUET  DELL,  a posboffice  of  Harrison  co.,  A’irginia. 

QUIEVRAIN.  ke-A'vriN«',  a market-town  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Hainaut,  on  the  French  frontier,  12  miles  W.S.W. 
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of  Mons,  at  the  junction  of  the  Belgian  and  French  Kail 
ways.  Pop.  2000. 

QUIEA'Y,  ke-i'veet,  a village  of  France,  department  ol 
Nord,  11  miles  E.  of  Cambrai,  with  several  breweries,  anc 
extensive  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  in 
18.52,  2785. 

QUI-FOO,  a town  of  Anam.  See  Phu-yen. 

QUILIANO,  kwe-le-d/no,  or  QUIGLIANO,  kweel-yd'no,  a 
village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Genoa,  province, 
and  near  Savona.  Two  sanguinary  battles  were  fought  here 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  between  the  Aus- 
trians and  French.  Pop.  3025. 

QUILIMANE,  ke-le-md'nd,  or  QUILLIMANE,  a maritime 
town  of  East  Africa,  capital  of  a government  of  the  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Mozambique,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Quili- 
mane  River,  the  North  Branch  of  the  Zambezi,  15  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  12  miles  from  the  .sea.  Lat.  17°  51'  8" 
S.,  Ion.  37°  1'  E.  In  1842,  besides  a company  of  soldiers,  its 
free  population  amounted  to  ISO,  12  of  whom  were  Euro- 
peans. It  is  stated  to  be  most  unhealthy.  The  principal 
edifices  are  the  fort,  a church,  and  some  brick  houses.  It 
has  a trade  in  gold  and  ivory,  but  its  principal  traffic  is  in 
slaves;  and  it  is  said  that  a few  years  ago  no  less  than  5000 
slaves  were  annually  exported  to  Rio  Janeiro  from  this 
mart.  Coal  of  good  quality  is  reported  to  be  plentiful  at 
Quilimane,  but  it  is  at  present  unwrought. 

QUI-LIN,  a city  of  China.  See  Kweilin. 

QUILLAN,  kee'ySxG'  or  keel'ySNo'.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Aude,  13  miles  S.  of  Limoux.  P.  in  1852,  2152. 

QUILLEBCEUF,  keel'buU,  a town  and  river-port  of  France, 
department  of  Eure,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  the 
commencement  of  its  estuary,  with  a light-house,  7 miles  N 
of  Pont-Audemer.  Pop.  1600.  Opposite  Quilleboeuf  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Seine  is  impeded,  and  there  is  a pilot  station 
and  a salvage  depot  here,  with  a staff  of  about  110  pilots. 

QUILLIMANE.  a town  of  Africa.  See  Quilimane. 

QUIL'LINSA'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  A’irgiuia, 
.320  miles  AY.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

QUILLOTA,  keel  yo'td,  a town  of  Chili,  province,  and  5C 
miles  N.AV.  of  Santiago,  on  the  Aconcagua.  20  miles  from 
the  Pacific,  in  a plain  bounded  S.AV.  by  a peak,  which  is  s 
conspicuous  sea-mark  for  the  harbor  of  A'alparaisc.  Esti 
mated  pop.  10.000.  It  is  reported  to  be  3 leagues  in  circuit, 
and  has  a main  street  upwards  of  a league  in  length.  The 
hou.ses  are  of  sun-dried  brick,  only  one  story  in  height. 

QUILOA,  keedo-a.  or  KEEIJAVA.  written  also  KI LAVA II 
a town  of  East  Africa,  in  Zanguebar,  on  an  inland  off  the 
coast,  6 miles  in  length,  and  between  which  and  the  main- 
land is  a secure  harbor.  Lat.  of  fort,  8°  57'  S.,  Ion.  39°  34' 
2"  E.  The  fort,  which  is  strong,  and  enclosed  by  a moat,  is 
the  residence  of  a governor  under  the  Imam  of  Muscat.  It 
was  held  by  the  Portuguese  for  a short  peilod  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  previous  to  which  it  was  an  important 
tow’n.  It  is  now  a mere  village,  but  its  former  extent  is  in- 
dicated by  numerous  ruins. 

QUILON,  kweeTont,  or  COULAN,  kooTanL  a seaport  town 
of  South  India,  in  the  Travancore  dominions,  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  37  miles  AA’.N.AA'.  of  Tiivandrum,  with  an  active 
export  trade  in  pepper,  cotton,  cardamoms,  &c.  It  has  seve- 
ral Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  an  ancient  temple  of 
Seeva. 

QUIMPEB,  k^M'paiR',  or  QUIMPER  CORENTIN.  kS,M'- 
paiR'  ko'roNo't^Nfi',  a town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Finistere,  on  the  Odet,  10  miles  from  the  Atlantic, 
and  32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Brest.  Pop.  in  1852,  10,904.  It  is 
divided  into  an  old  and  new  towm,  the  former,  on  the  river 
side,  is  fortified,  and  has  quays  flanked  by  ancient  houses; 
the  latter  extends  over  some  gentle  eminences,  the  whole 
being  overlooked  by  precipitous  and  wooded  heights.  The 
public  buildings  are  a towm-hall,  ho.spital.  and  barracks.  It 
has  a communal  college,  a seminary,  public  library  of  7000 
volumes,  theatre,  and  baths.  Chief  industry,  manufactures 
of  hats  and  porcelains,  ship-building,  and  a trade  in  w heat, 
w-ax,  linen,  and  hempen  fabiics.  butter,  horses,  and  pil- 
chards. of  which  last  it  has  an  extensive  fishery.  Its  port 
is  small,  and  not  accessible  to  vessels  of  more  than  150  tons 
burden. 

QUIMPERIifi.  kfiM'p^R'bV,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Finistere,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Elle  and  Isole,  which 
here  form  a small  port  for  vessels  of  50  tons,  27  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Quimper.  Pop.  in  1852,  6114. 

QUIN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster.'co.  of  Clare. 

QUINCE  or  SQUINCE.  a small  island  off  the  S.VV.  coast 
of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  about  5 furlongs  S.VV 
of  the  entrance  to  Glandore  Harbor. 

QUINCETTO,  kwin-ch^t'to,  or  QUINCINETTf),  kwin-c  ho 
n&tffo.  a village  of  Piedmont,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Ivrea.  P,  1460. 

QUINCY.  klNc'see',  a market-tow  n of  France,  department 
of  Seine  et-Marne,  4 miles  S.  of  .Aleaux.  Pop.  2040. 

QUIN'CY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Norfolk  co., 
M.assachusetts,  bordering  on  Quincy  Bay.  in  Boston  Harbor 
and  intersected  by  the  Old  Colony  Railrojid.  8 miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Boston.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  quarries  of  granite, 
commonly  known  as  Quincy  granite,  which  is  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  all  parts  of  the  Union.  About  100'^  per 
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sons  are  constantly  !in ployed  in  working  it.  Blocks  have 
(itten  been  quarried  weighing  as  high  as  300  tons.  The 
first  railroad  constructed  in  America  was  here  put  in  opera- 
tion in  1826,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  granite 
from  its  bed  to  tide-water,  in  Neponset  Kiver,  a distance 
of  3 miles.  The  village,  which  is  considered  remarkably 
beautiful,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  near  the  centre 
of  the  township.  In  a stone  church,  completed  in  1828.  at 
a cost  of  $-10,000,  is  a beautiful  marble  monument,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  John  Adams  and  his  wife.  The  town- 
house,  a fine  granite  edifice,  85  feet  by  55,  is  deserving  of 
notice.  The  village  also  contains  8 churches,  1 news- 
paper office,  2 banks,  a savings  institution,  and  an  insu- 
rance company.  Quincy  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
several  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  have  borne  a part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
John  Hancock,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  and  the  two  Adamses. 
The  estate  of  the  Quincy  family  in  this  town  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  New  England.  Incorporated  in  1792.  Pop.  in  1830, 
2201:  in  1840,  3486;  in  1850,  5017;  in  1860,  6778. 

QUINCY.  New  York,  a station  on  the  Buffalo  and  Erie 
Railroad,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Buffalo. 

QUINCY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co., 
Pennsylvania,  12  miles  S.E.  Chamber.sburg.  Pop.  2685  ; of 
the  village,  about  400. 

QUINCY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Gadsden  co.,  Florida,  is 
on  the  main  road  from  Pensacola  to  Tallahassee,  22  miles 
N.N.W.  of  the  latter.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  tobacco.  Its 
flourishing  condition  is  caused  partly  by  the  excellence  of 
its  schools,  by  its  healthy  situation,  and  tlie  mildness  of  the 
climate,  which  attracts  invalids  from  the  more  northern 
states.  'VVithin  the  last  three  years  the  number  of  such 
visitors  has  greatly  increased.  The  distance  from  the  Gulf 
(30  miles)  is  such  that  the  sea-breeze  is  tempered  and  agi-ee- 
ably  modified.  It  contains  3 churches,  1 academy,  1 select 
school,  2 hotels.  2 c:ibinet-shops,  1 gin  shop,  (to  supply  cot- 
ton-gins.) Pop.  in  1853,  near  1000. 

QUINCY,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Mississippi,  about 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Aberdeen. 

QUINCY,  a po.st-village  of  Gibson  co.,  Tennessee,  145  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

QUINCY,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Logan  co..  Ohio,  on 
the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad.  68  miles  \V.N.\V. 
of  Columbus.  The  Miami  River  here  furnishes  fine  water- 
power. Pop.  500. 

QUINCY,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Branch  co., 
Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Michigan  Southern  and  North- 
ern Indiana  Railroad.  Pop.  1362. 

QUINCY,  Indiana,  a station  on  the  New  Albany  and 
Salem  Railroad,  175  miles  from  New  Albany, 

QUINCY,  a beautiful  city,  capital  of  Adams  county, 
Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  170  miles  above  St. 
Louis,  and  104  miles  west  of  Springfield.  It  is  situated 
on  a limestone  bluff,  125  feet  above  the  river,  of  which  it 
commands  an  extensive  view  It  has  a large  public 
square,  a good  court-house,  24  churches,  10  public  halls,  2 
national  banks,  an  armory,  and  4 U.  S.  hospitals.  Two 
daily  and  4 weekly  newspapers  are  issvied  here.  Quincy 
carries  on  an  active  trade  by  steamboats  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago  Bui'lington  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  and  of  the  Quincy  and  Palmyra  Railroad. 
The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  a rich  and  rolling  prairie, 
and  one  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  parts  of  the  State. 
Quincy  also  contains  3 large  tobacco  factories,  4 carriage  fac- 
tories, 4 large  foundries,  6 machine-shops,  6 steam  mills  for 
grain,  2 steam  saw-mills,  2 planing-machines,  3 door,  sash 
and  blind  factories,  besides  numerous  other  establishments. 
About  100,000  hogs  are  packed  here  annually.  Population 
in  1840,  about  2000;  in  1850,  6901;  in  1860,  13,718;  and  in 
1864,  16.672. 

QUINCY,  a small  post-village  of  Hickory  co.,  Missouri. 

QUINCY  POINT,  a beautiful  post-village  of  Norfolk  co.. 
Massachusetts,  at  the  confluence  of  Town  and  Weymouth 
Rivers,  2 miles  E.  of  Quincy,  and  about  9 miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Boston.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is  engaged  in  the 
fi.sheries  and  ship-building. 

QUT.NDICI,  kwin'de-che,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  diUavoro,  7 miles  E.  of  Nola,  in  a valley.  Pop.  2410. 

QUINDIU,  keeu-de-oo^  a portion  of  the  Ea.st  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes,  South  America,  in  New  Granada,  separating 
the  basins  of  the  .Magdalena  and  Cauca  Rivers.  In  it  is  a 
volcano  about  100  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bogota,  near  which  is 
the  dangerous  Pass  ofQuindiu.  between  Cartago  and  Ibagua. 
Elevation  of  its  summit,  11,.500  feet. 

QUIN'EBAUG'or  QUIN'NEBAUG',  a river  of  Connecticut, 
lines  in  Tolland  county,  and  flows  N.  into  Mas.sachusetts, 
It  re-enters  Connecticut,  and  unites  with  the  Shetucket 
River  in  New  London  county. 

QUI  NEB  AUG,  a manufacturing  post-village  of  Pomfret 
and  Thompson  townships.  Windham  co..  Connecticut,  on 
the  Quinebaug  River,  and  on  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
Railroad,  about  45  miles  N.E.  b}'  E.  of  Hartford.  It  con- 
tains 2 churches  and  12  stores.  Pop.  about  1500. 

QUIN'EPIACK'orQUIN'NIPIAC',  a river  of  Connecticut, 
iises  in  Hartford  county,  and  falls  into  Long  Island  Sound 
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at  New  Haven,  after  a course  of  about  30  miles.  The  rail- 
road between  New  Haven  and  Hartford  foLows  its  course 
for  about  12  miles. 

QUINGENTOLE,  kwin-j§nRo-lA,  a village  of  Northers 
Ital}'.  6 miles  W.  of  Revere.  Pop.  2086, 

QUINGEY',  kAN<='zh<V,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Doubs,  on  the  Loue,  11  mile.s  S.IV.  of  Besangon.  Pop.  1000. 

QUINHON,  keeu'hon/ (?)  a town  and  fine harborof  Anam; 
the  town,  capital  of  a province,  on  a river  entering  the  har- 
bor, about  10  miles  farther  E.  Lat.  130  44'N..  Ion.  109°  11'  E. 

QUINILUBAN  (kee-ne-loo-bduO  ISLANDS,  a group  of 
the  Philippines,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  between  Panay 
and  Palawan.  Lat.  11°  30'  N.,  Ion.  120°  47'  E. 

QUINTANA,  keen-fl'nA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
45  miles  E.S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  3290. 

QUINTANA,  a post-office  of  Brazoria  co.,  Texas. 

QUINTANAR  DE  LA  OllDEN,  keen-tA-naR/  dA  lA  oR'dSn, 
a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Toledo,  17  miles  AV.  of  Belmonte. 
Pop.  5074,  who  manufacture  blankets  and  other  woolltji 
goods,  and  trade  in  merino  .sheep  at  large  weekly  markets. 

QUINTANAR  DEL  REY,  keen-tA-uaR/ del  rA,  a market- 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cuenca, 
Pop.  1440. 

QUINTANILLA  DE  LA  SOMOZA,  keen-tA-neePyA  dA  lA 
so-mo'thA.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  13  miles  W.  of 
Leon.  Pop.  1269. 

QUINTIN,  kANc'tAN«/,  a town  of  F ranee,  department  of 
C6tes-du-Nord,  9 miles  S.AA'.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  in  1852,  .3947. 
It  has  a large  castle,  mineral  springs,  and  manufactures  of 
fine  linens  and  cambrics. 

QUINTIN  DE  MEDIONA,  SAN.  sAn  keen-tee»i'  dA  mA- 
De-o/nA,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province,  and  35 
miles  from  Barcelona.  Pop.  1813. 

QUINTO,  keenRo,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  27  miles 
S.E.  of  Saragos.sa,  on  the  Ebro.  Pop.  1373. 

QUINTO,  kwin'to.  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  province, 
and  4 miles  N.E.  of  A'erona.  with  1800  inhabitants,  and  the 
.sanctuary  of  Santa  Maria  della  Stella. 

QUINTO,  kwinRo,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  o5 
Ticino,  in  A'al  Laventina.  22  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Bellinzona 
Pop.  1863. 

QUINTO.  keenRo.  a river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La 
Plata.)  in  South  America,  departments  of  San  I.uis  and  Cor- 
dova. after  a S.E.  course  of  250  miles  loses  itself  in  a marsli 
near  lat.  34°  S.,  Ion.  ( 3°  W. 

QUINTO-AL-.M  ARE.  kwin'to  Al-mA'i-a.  a vilkige  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  about  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Genoa.  I'op.  1564. 

QUINH’ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northamj>ton. 

QUl.XZANO,  kwin-zA'no,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  19 
miles  S.S.AV.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  3200. 

QUINZYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

QUIGTEPEC.  ke-o-tA-p^k/.  or  CERRO  DE  LAS  JUNTAS, 
sSrRo  da  lAs  noonRAs.  a village  of  the  Mexican  Confede- 
ration, state,  and  about  90  miles  N.  of  Oajaca,  near  th« 
junction  of  Quiotepec  and  Salado. 

QUI-PARLE,  a lake  of  Minne.sota.  See  L\c  Qui  Parlf 

QUI-PHU  or  QUI-FOO,  Anam.  See  Phu-ykn. 

QUIRIGUA.  ke  ree'gwA.  a > nined  city  of  Central  America 
State  of  Guatemala,  on  the  Montagua  River.  It  ha-:  sculp 
tured  idols  and  montimental  remains  similar  to  thor.e  ol 
Copan.  Near  it  is  a small  hamlet  of  the  .same  name. 

QUIRIQUIX  A,  ke-re-keehiA.  an  island ofChili,departDi''nt 
and  10  miles  N.  of  Concepcion,  at  the  entrance  of  its  bay. 

QUIROS  ISLANDS  See  Nkw  IlKBRiues. 

QUIRPON,  keeK'po\«'  (?)  an  island  off  the  N.  extremity  ol 
Newfoundland.  British  North  America,  at  the  entrance  of 
Belleisle  Strait'  in  lat.  51°  40'  N.,  Ion.  55°  16'  W. 

QUISAMA,  a country  of  Africa.  See  Quiza.m.v. 

QUISSAC,  kees'sAlU.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gard, 
on  the  Vidourle,  19  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mmes.  Pop.  1560. 

QUTSTELLO.  kwis-t&l'lo.  a village  of  Lombardy,  14  miloa 
S.E.  of  Mantua.  The  Austrians  deleated  the  French  her? 
in  17.34. 

QUITEVE,  ke-tA'vA,  a town  of  East  Africa,  on  the  Sofahi, 
a few  miles  above  the  town  of  that  name,  in  lat.  20°  S.,  Ion. 
32°  30'  E. 

QUITLMAN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clarke  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. 140  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Jackson. 

QUITMAN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wood  co.,  Texas,  about 
275  miles  N.E.  of  Austin. 

QUITM.YN.  a small  village  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Arkansas, 
about  75  miles  N.  of  Little  Rock. 

QUITO.  keeRo,  the  capital  city  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador, 
South  America,  in  a ravine,  E.  of  the  volcano  of  Pichincha, 
150  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gu.ayaquil ; elevation.  9,54-3  feet.  Lat,0^ 
13'  27"  S.,  Ion.  78°  50'  W.  Pop.  variou.sly  estimated  at  from 
50,0()0  to  70,000.  It  is  well  built,  and  lias  .«everal  handsome 
siiuares,  in  one  of  which  are  the  cathedral,  town-hall,  j.alace.* 
of  the  archbishop  and  President  of  the  repuhLc.  and  a fine 
bronze  fountain.  The  ex-Jesuit.s'  College  contau  s a publh 
library  and  balks,  now  appropriated  to  the  univei  liljr.  The 
other  principal  structures  are  the  chuivhes  and  converts,  • 
work-house,  orphan  asylum,  and  large  hospital,  ^uih  hits 
manufactures  of  coarse  oottou  aud  wooUeu  goods,  iiase. 
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hosiery,  jewelry,  and  confectionery,  and  a large  trade  in  corn 
und  other  agricultural  produce,  which  are  sent  by  way  of 
Guayaquil  into  Central  America,  in  return  for  indigo,  iron, 
and  steel,  and  to  Peru  in  return  for  brandy,  wine,  oil,  and  the 
precious  metals.  The  imports  comprise  all  kinds  of  European 
manufactured  goods,  and  those  of  the  finest  quality  find  a 
ready  sale,  many  inhabitants  of  this  city  being  wealthy. 
The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  large 
quantities  of  cheese  are  made  in  the  vicinity.  Eleven  snow- 
capped mountains  are  in  view  from  Quito,  and  about  10 
miles  N.E.  is  a plain  cho.sen  in  1736  by  the  French  and 
Spanish  Jtstrr.nomers  for  measuring  a degree  of  the  meridian. 
Quito  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1534,  and  incorporated 
as  a city  by  Charles  V.  in  1541.  It  has  repeatedly  suffered 
from  earthquakes. 

QUl^TO,  a post-office  of  Talbot  co.,  Georgia. 

QUITO,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Arkansas. 

QUIT/QUIOC',  a village  of  Plymouth  township,  Sheboygan 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Mullet  River,  85  miles  N.E.  of  Madi- 
son. It  contains  a fine  hotel,  a saw  mill,  and  several  stores.  I 
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QUITTA,  kwit/ta,  or  PRINCE’S  TOWN,  formerly  a DaniatL 
now  a British  fort  and  town  in  North  Guinea,  lat.  5°  65' 

N.,  Ion.  0°  59'  45"  E.  Pop.  5000. 

QUIV^ER.  a post-office  of  Mason  co.,  Illinois. 

QUIZAMA  or  QUISAMA,  ke-r,cVmi,  a pistrict  of  Lower 
Guinea,  South-west  Africa,  between  the  rivers  Coanza  and 
Longa.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  Its  products  are  wax, 
honey,  and  salt. 

QUOGUE,  kwog,  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co.,  New  York, 
on  Shinnecok  Bay,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Long  Island,  near  its 
E.  end,  about  75  miles  E.  of  New  York. 

QUOIN,  (kwoin.)  Great  and  Little,  two  rocky  islets  in 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Cape. 
Mussendom. 

QUOIN,  the  name  of  islands  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  AiTstra- 
lia,  and  the  E.  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  r>and. 

QUONOCHONTAUG'.  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Rhode 
Island. 

QUORNfDON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester 

QUORRA,  a river  of  Africa.  See  Niger. 
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RAAB,  rib  or  rip,  (Ilun.  Gy'dr,  dyoR;  anc.  Arahof)  a na- 
vigable river  of  Hungary,  rises  in  Styria,  and  enters 
the  Danube  near  Raab.  Length,  180  miles. 

RAAB,  or  N AGY-GYOIl,  (Gyor,)nodj-dyoR,  {■a.nc.  Arabnna?) 
atownof  Hungary,  capital  of  a county,  67  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Buda,  on  the  Raab,  at  its  confluence  with  an  arm  of  the 
Danube.  Lat.  47°  41'  N.,  Ion.  17°  40'  E.  Pop.  18,000.  It  was 
formerly  fortified,  and  has  a cathedral  and  several  other 
churches,  a royal  academy,  and  gymnasium;  also  manufac- 
tures of  tobacco,  and  an  extensive  trade.  It  is  a steam- 
packet  station.  In  June,  1809,  the  French  defeated  the 
Austrians  under  its  walls. 

RAALTE,  riPteh,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Overyssel,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Zwolle.  Pop.  5005. 

R.^AMSDONK,  rimsMonk,  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  North  Brabant,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Breda.  Pop.  1009.  It 
was  one  of  27  villages  which  were  totally  swept  away  by  a 
flood,  November  18,  1421. 

. RAAS.A-Y,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  Scotland.  See  Rasay. 

RAASZE,  ri'shi,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  11  miles 
&.W.  of  Troppau,  on  the  Mora.  Pop.  1820. 

RABAGH,  El,  §1  rd'big',  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Ilejaz,  110 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Mecca,  on  the  route  to  Medina,  near  the 
Red  .Sea. 

RABASTENS,  rd'bds't6N<  a town  of  South-west  France, 
department  of  Hautes- Pyrenees,  12  miles  N,E.  of  Tarbes. 
Pop.  1600.  It  suffered  greatly  during  the  religious  wars, 
particularly  from  the  atrocity  of  Mouluc,  who,  in  revenge 
for  a wound  in  the  face,  which  obliged  him  ever  afterwards 
to  wear  a mask,  massacred  its  inhabitants  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  s^x,  threw  60  Protestant  deputies  headlong 
from  a tower,  and  laid  the  town  in  ashes. 

RAB.V.STENS.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn,  23 
miles  IV'.S.IV.  of  Alby,  on  the  Tarn.  Pop.  in  1852,  .5551. 

PiABATT  or  RABAT,  rd'bdU,  a fortified  maritime  town  of 
Morocco,  kingdom  of  Fez,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bu-llegreb,  at 
its  mouth,  immediately  opposite  S.ale,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Mehediah.  Pop.  27,000,  of  whom  7000  are  Jews.  It  has 
pretty  strong  walls  and  batteries,  a citadel,  numerous 
mosques  and  minarets,  stone  mausoleums,  and  well-sup- 
plied markets.  The  water  near  it  is  deep  enough  for  a fri- 
gate to  come  almost  close  to  its  walls.  It  has  manufactures 
of  superior  carpets,  an  export  trade  in  wool  and  corn,  and 
considerable  traffic.  It  was  formerly  the  centre  of  the  Eu- 
ropean trade  with  Morocco.  Outside  of  the  city  are  numer- 
ous walled  orchards  and  gardens,  beyond  which,  on  the  S.E., 
are  the  conspicuous  tower  of  Sma-IIassan,  and  the  remains 
of  Sala  or  Sheila,  a frontier  Roman  station.  In  November, 
1851,  it  was  bombarded  by  a French  squadron  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Dubourdieu. 

RABBA,  rdt/bl,  a large  and  populous  town  of  Central 
Africa,  in  Nigritia,  on  the  Niger,  in  lat.  9°  15'  N.,  Ion.  5°  26' 
E.  It  has  a large  trade  in  slaves,  ivory,  and  goods  of  both 
native  and  foreign  manufacture. 

RABBA,  a collection  of  ruins  in  Syria,  pashalic  of  Damas- 
cus, E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  9 miles  N.  of  Kerek.  Here  are 
‘he  remains  of  a temple,  several  Corinthian  columns,  &c.. 
Tousidered  to  mark  the  site  of  Rabbath  Moab,  the  Arenpolis 
of  the  V:TieeKs.,  and  the  Ar  of  Moab  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
RABBAH,  or  RABBATH-AMMON.  See  Am.man. 
RABBIT  ISLAND,  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Pallo. 
RAB'BIT  ISLANDS,  a small  group  in  the  JEge&n  Sea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles. 

RAB'BIT  RIVER,  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan,  flows  into  the 
Kalamazoo  River,  7 miles  from  its  mouth. 
RABGHTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Kentucky. 
RABBIT  TOWN,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama. 
RABENAU,  r3/b^h-n6w',  a town  of  Saxony,  7 miles  S.W. 
Dresden  Pop.  701. 


RABENSTEIN,  rd'ben-stine',  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle 
of  Pilsen.  Pop.  513. 

R ABIL.  ri-beeF.  a town  of  the  island  of  Boavista,  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  on  its  W.  side,  4 miles  E.  of  Porto  Sal  Rey. 
Pop.  1043.  It  stands  on  a terrace,  45  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
a height  above  which  are  the  hamlets  of  Moradinha  and 
Estacia  de  Baixo. 

RABIN  AL,  rd-be-ndP,  a town  of  Central  Amei  ica,  State  of 
Guatemala,  province,  and  50  miles  S.W.  of  Vera  Paz.  Pop, 
about  6500. 

RABISCHAU,  rd'bish-6w'.  a town  of  Prussia,  government, 
and  S.AV.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1363. 

RABNABAD,  rdb-ni-bdd',  a low,  sandy  island  of  Ilindos- 
tan,  Bay  of  Bengal,  off  the  Sunderbunds,  at  the  W.  entrance 
of  the  E.  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a narrow  channel  or  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  about 
16  miles  long  by  6 miles  broad. 

R A/BUN,  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Georgia, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina,  and  separated  from  South  Ca- 
rolina by  the  Chattooga  River,  which  forms  the  S.E.  bound- 
s.ry.  has  an  area  of  about  3.30  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  sources  of  the  Little  Tennessee  and  Tallulah  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests. 
The  principal  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  this  county  are 
named  the  Pinnacle,  Tallulah,  and  Bald  Mountains.  Iron 
is  abnndant,  and  gold  has  been  found.  The  Rabun  Gap 
Railroad  is  projected  through  the  county.  Named  in 
honor  of  William  Rabun,  formerly  governor  of  Georgia. 
Capital,  Clayton.  Pop.  3271,  of  whom  3065  w'ere  free,  and 
206  slaves. 

RAH'.Y,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham.  5 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Barnard-Castle.  The  magnificent  baronial  Castle 
of  Raby  covers  an  acre  of  ground ; it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  the  Neville  fiimily,  and  in  its  great  hall.  90  feet  in 
length.  700  knights,  all  retainers  of  that  powerful  family,  are 
said  to  have  been  feasted  at  one  time.  It  has  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Vane  since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  is  now 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

RACA'VAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Antrim. 

RACCA,  a town  on  the  Euphrates.  See  Rakka. 

RACCANO.  lik-kd^o.  or  R ACCANO-EX-FERRARESE, 
ri-kd'no  feP-Kd-r.VsA,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  delega- 
tion. and  7,^  uvi'es  S.W.  of  Rovigo.  Pop.  1600. 

RACCONIGI,  rdk-ko-nee'jee.  or  R.\CONIGI,  a town  of 
North  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  on  the  Maira,  21  miles  S.  of  Turin. 
Pop.  10.102.  It  has  a royal  park  and  chateau,  and  manu- 
factures of  silk  fabrics  and  twist,  and  woollen  cloths. 

RACE  OF  ALDERNEY.  (awFder-ne.)  is  chiefly  in  the 
strait  between  the  island  of  Alderney  and  Cape  La  Hogue, 
France,  but  the  tide  often  sets  up  the  Channel  furiously  on 
both  the  N.  and  S.  side  of  Alderney. 

RACE  OF  PORT'LAND,  on  the  English  coast,  nearly  oppo- 
site, lies  off  the  penin.sula  of  P.ortland  bill. 

RACE  POINT,  a headland  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  New- 
foundland. 

RACHECOURT,  r^sh'kooa'.a  v’dage  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Luxembourg,  on  a stream  o.'  the  same  name,  5 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Arlon.  Pop.  1185. 

RACHE-TCHURTN.  ri-sbA-choo-reen  (?)  a lama  city  of 
Mongolia,  360  miles  W.  of  Peking.  It  consists  of  several 
large  edifices,  surrounded  by  a great  number  of  small 
houses.  Three  elegant  and  nmjestic  Roodhist  temples  rise 
in  the  centre  of  the  establishmont.  On  the  avenue  of  the 
principal  temple  is  a square  tower  ot  oohvi.sal  proportions, 
and  on  the  four  angles  are  four  monctrcus  dragons  sculp- 
tured in  granite. 

RACHKOV  or  RATSCHKOW,  rach-kov'.  a tc  wn  of  Russia, 
government  of  Podolia.  between  lofty  hills,  113  miles  E.S.K 
of  Kamieniec.  Pop.  1600. 
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±<A.OIIOVA,  ri-Kc/vi,  or  ARACHOVA,  ^-r^-Ko'v3,  a large 
tillage  of  Greere,  government  of  Boeotia,  10  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Salona,  on  the  slope  of  Parnassus,  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  wine,  and  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  Near 
it  is  the  Corycian  cave. 

rlACINE,  rds-seen',  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Wiscon- 
sin, bordering  on  Lake  Michigan,  contains  about  350  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  ±toot  and  Pishtaka  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  is  mostly  occupied  by  prai- 
ries, wliich  are  interspersed  with  oak-openings,  or  plains  pro- 
ducing a scattered  growth  of  oak  and  hickory.  The  soil  is 
calcareous  and  fertile.  Wheat.  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  grass 
are  the  staples.  Limestone  is  the  principal  rock.  Organized 
in  1836.  The  name  is  derived  from  Root  River,  the  French 
word'  Racine  .signifying  “ root.”  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chi- 
cago and  .Milwaukee  Railroad,  and  the  Racine  and  Beloit 
R.R.  Capital,  Racine.  Pop.  21,360. 

RACI.N  E,  a post-office  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio. 

RAClNl!!,  a city  ot  Wisconsin,  and  capital  of  Racine  co., 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  at 
the  mouth  of  Root  River,  25  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Mihvaukie,  and 
62  miles  N.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  second  city  of  the  State 
in  population  and  commerce,  and  has  one  of  the  best  harbors 
on  the  lake,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  ad- 
mits vessels  di'awing  12  feet  of  water.  The  city  is  built  upon 
a plane  elevated  about  40  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
The  soil  is  a dry,  sandy  loam,  beautifully  adapted  for  the  sites 
of  private  residences.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out  in  blocks 
with  wide  streets,  and  contains  a number  of  fine  public 
buildings,  among  w'hich  is  the  Racine  College  founded  by 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Racine  contains  14  Protestant  and 
2 Catholic  churches,  2 banks  and  1 banking  office;  3 news- 
papers are  published  here.  Racine  has  7 warehouses  already 
in  operation,  a large  elevator  about  to  be  erected,  and  about 
100  mercantile  houses  in  various  l)ranches.  Here  are  seve- 
ral foundries  and  machine-shops,  largely  engaged  in  the 
manutacture  of  steam-engines  and  boilers,  and  various  agri- 
cultural implements,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
inanutartory  of  threshing-machines.  There  are  4 flouring- 
mills  and  10  tanneries.  The  city  has  1 large  high-school 
brick  building  as  well  as  5 other  large  and  commodious 
school-houses,  3 of  which  are  brick ; those  schools  are  all  sup- 
plied with  competent  and  efficient  teachers,  which,  with  the 
Racine  College,  furnish  educational  advantiiges  not  inferior 
to  any  other  town  in  the  Northwest.  The  Racine  and  Missis- 
[For  continuation,  see  AppenijIX.] 

RACK'ENFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

U.ACK'ET  RIVER  forms  the  outlet  of  Long  Lake,  in  Ha- 
milton county,  New  York,  and  pursuing  a winding  course 
through  Franklin  and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  falls  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  about  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Potsdam,  after 
a course  of  120  miles.  It  affords  extensive  water-power. 

RACKET  RIVER,  post-office.  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York. 

RACK'ETVILLE,  a flourishing  village  of  St.  Lawrence  co.. 
New  York,  on  Racket  River,  where  it  is  cros.sed  by  the  North- 
ern Railroad,  5 or  6 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Potsdam.  A dam  and 
a bridge  were  constructed  across  the  river  here  in  1852, 
during  which  year  the  village  was  laid  out.  Since  then,  an 
extensive  forwarding  and  mercantile  interest  has  sprung 
up,  and  the  returns  of  the  railroad,  it  is  said,  show  an 
amount  of  business  done  not  surpassed  by  any  town  on  the 
route,  except  Ogdensburg.  A liotel  3 stories  high  has  been 
built  here,  also  a large  gang-saw  mill  on  each  side  of  the 
river;  and  other  establishments  on  an  extensive  scale  have 
been  erected.  The  village  is  situated  in  a rich  and  growing 
country,  with  which  it  communicates,  both  N.  and  S.,  by  a 
plank-road.  It  has  also  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  post-oftice  is  called 
North  Potsdam. 

RACK'HEATH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RACOONf,  a small  village,  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

RACOON,  a post-office  of  Preston  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

RACOON,  a township  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1809. 

RACOON,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Illinois. 

RACOON  CREEK,  of  Gloucester  co..  New  Jersey,  enters 
the  Delaware  River  about  18  miles  below  Camden.  Sloops 
ascend  8 miles  to  Swedesborough. 

RACOON  CREEK,  rises  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  joins  the  Ohio  River  a little  below  Beaver. 

RACOON  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  ri.ses  in  Hocking  co.,  and  falls 
into  the  Ohio  River  about  8 miles  below  Gallipolis. 

RACOON  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Boone  co.,  and  falls 
into  the  Wabash  about  7 miles  W.  of  Rockville,  in  Parke 
county,  after  a course  of  nearly  70  miles.  It  flows  through 
a rich  and  beautiful  farming  region,  and  furnishes  extensive 
water-power.  The  Little  Racoon  enters  it  from  the  N.E,,  15 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

RACOON  CREEK,  of  La  Crosse  co.,  Wi.sconsin,  flows  into 
the  Mississippi. 

RACOON  FORD,  a post-village  of  Culpepper  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Rapidan  River,  90  miles  N.N.W.  of  Richmond,  con- 
tains several  mills. 

RACOON  FORK  of  Licking  River,  Ohio,  joins  the  main 
stream  at  Newark. 

RACOON  ISLAND,  a p'st-offlce  of  Gallia  co,,  Ohio. 
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RACOON  RIVER,  Iowa,  rises  in  Sac  or  Buenavista 
county,  and  empties  itself  into  Des  Moines  River  at  Fort  Des 
Moines. 

RACOON  VALLEY,  a postK)ffice  of  Knox  co.,  Tennessee. 

RACVTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

R.ACZ.  rdts,  BECSE,  or  O-BFCSE.  o bA/chd',  a market-town 
of  Hungary,  co.,  and  43  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bacs,  with  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss. 
Pop.  11,132. 

RACZ-KEVE,  rdts-kd/vi',  an  island  in  the  Danube,  23 
miles  long,  and  from  1 to  2 miles  broad.  Its  N.  point  i.s 
immediately  S.  of  Pesth. 

R.ACZ-KEVE,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  22 
miles  S.S.NV.  of  Pesth.  on  the  above  island.  I’up.  4200. 

RACZKI,  rdch'kee.  a town  of  Poland,  government,  and  12 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Augustowo. 

RADACK.  i-a/dik,  and  RALICK.  rSfiik,  two  parallel  chains 
of  islands  of  Marshall’s  Archipelago,  in  the  North  I’acific, 
stretchina:  from  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W.,  between  lat.  4°  39'  and  11° 
48'  N.,  and  Ion.  166°  and  172°  E. 

R A DAM  A,  rd'dd-ml',  mountains  of  Madagascar,  in  the  N 
part. 

RADA-NEL-CIIIANTI,  ra'dl-n&l-ke-an'tee,  or  CASTEL-DI- 
RADA,  kas-t&Pdee-ra'da,  a village  of  Tusc.any,  16  miles  N.  of 
Sienna.  Pop.  2876. 

RADAUNE,  ra'dow'neh,  a river  of  VV’est  Prussia,  flows 
very  circuitously  E.N.E.,  and  joins  the  Motlau  a little  above 
Dantzic,  after  a course  of  30  miles. 

RADAUTZ,  i-affidwts,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Poland, 
in  Bukowina,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Sereth.  Pop.  1900. 

RAD'BOURNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

RAD^CLIFFE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

RADCLIFFE  BRIDGE,  a station  on  the  East  Lancashire 
Railway,  between  Manchester  and  Bury. 

RAD'DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

RADE,  rd/deh,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  25  miles  E.  of 
Dusseldorf.  Pop.  1092. 

RADEBURG,  rd'deh-booRG',  oi  RADEBERG,  ra'dfh-b&RG', 
a town  of  Saxony,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Dresden,  on  the  Roder. 
Pop.  2311.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  ribbons  and 
gloves. 

RADENIN,  ri'deh-neen^  a village  of  Bohemia,  9 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Tabor.  P'op.  1013. 

RAD'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham.  It 
has  a station  on  the  Peterborough  and  Leicester  Railway, 
25  miles  W.  of  Nottingham. 

RAD/FORD-SEM'ELE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  War- 
wick. 

RAD'FORDSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Alabama. 

RADI,  rd'dee.  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Buntzlau,  4 
miles  from  Liebenau.  Pop.  1580. 

RADICENA,  r3-de-ch.Vn3,  a market-town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Calabria  Ultra  1.,  11  miles  E.  of  Palmi.  Pop.  27u0. 

KADICOF’ANI,  rd-de-Ro-fd'nee.  a market-town  of  Tuscany, 
province,  and  36  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sienna,  on  the  slope  of  a vol- 
canic mountain  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  2300. 

RADICONDOLI.  rd-de-kon'do-le.  or  RIDICONDALI.  re- 
de-konffi^-lee,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince of  Sienna,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Voltera.'  Pop.  2000. 

R ADM  POLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

RADKERSBURG,  rSd'kers-bCoRG',  a town  of  Styria,  37 
miles  S.E.  of  Griitz,  on  an  island  in  the  Mur.  Pop.  2400. 

R.\D'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

RADM  ANSDORF  rld^mins-doRf',  written  also  RODOLZA 
and  RADOULZA,  a town  of  Illyria,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Lay- 
bach,  on  the  Save.  Pop.  600. 

RADMAR.  rdd'miR,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  30 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Briick.  Pop.  1066. 

RADNA,  rod'nfih',  written  also  RODNA,  a village  of  Tran- 
sylvania. 23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bistritz.  on  the  Samosch.  It 
was  in  early  times  a place  of  considerable  importance,  but 
was  destroyed  on  an  incursion  of  the  Tartars  in  1242 
Pod.  1000. 

RADLNAGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

RADNAU,  a village  of  Austria.  See  Radxoth. 

RADNITZ.  rddffiits,  a town  of  Bohemia,  14  miles  N.E. 
of  Pilsen.  Pop.  2218. 

RADLNOR  or  RADNORSHIRE,  rad'nor-shir,  a county  of 
South  Wales,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Montgomery  and  Salop. 
Area.  425  square  miles,  of  which  more  than  one-half  is  said 
to  be  moorland  and  bog.  Pop.  in  1852.  24.716.  The  surface, 
except  in  the  S.E.,  is  bleak  and  mountainous.  Princi- 
pal rivers,  the  W3'e.  Arrow,  and  Lugg.  Sheep  and  cattle 
are  the  staple  product  of  the  county.  Chief  towns.  Prea 
teign,  New  Radnor,  and  Knighton.  The  county  sends  I 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gives  tho  title  oi 
earl  to  the  Bouverie  family. 

RADNOR.  New.  a parliamentary  borough,  market-town, 
and  parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor.  13  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Brecknock.  Pop  of  parliamentary  borough,  .n  1S51. 
2345  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  irregularly-built 
street.  The  borough,  with  Presteign.  Knighton,  Cefn-Llys, 
Knucklas,  and  Rhayader,  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

RADNOR,  Old,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Raoaov 
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R A OR,  a post-to  .rnship  of  Delaware  co..  Pennsylvania, 
intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  8 miles 
S.  of  Norristown.  Pop.  1230. 

RADNOR,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio.  Poj).  1342. 

RADNOTH,  rM'not,  RADNAU,  rSd'now,  or  JERNOT, 

&R'not,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Tran.sylvania,  co.  of  Kokel- 

urg,  on  the  Maros.  44  miles  N.  of  Herman nstadt.  Pop.  1706. 

RADOBOJ,  rd'do-boy',  a village  of  Austria,  in  Croatia,  co., 
and  about  30  miles  from  Warasdin.  Pop.  1169. 

RADOCH  KOVITCIII.  See  Radosh  Kovitchi. 

RADOKALA.  rd-do-kd'ld.  or  RIMSKI-KORSAKOFF,  rim'- 
skee-kor-sd-koff a group  of  islands  of  the  North  Pacific,  in 
Marshall’s  Archipelago,  extending  about  54  miles  from 
E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.;  lat.  11°  8'  20"  and  11°  26'  45"  N.,  Ion. 
166°  26'  30"  and  167°  14'  20"  E.  The  islands  are  principally 
two — a larger,  about  26  miles  long,  trending  N.E.  and  S.W., 
with  an  entrance  to  its  lagoon  on  the  S.:  and  a less,  situ- 
ated to  the  S.  of  it,  and  14  miles  long  by  3 miles  wide. 

RADOLFSZFLL,  rd'dolf-ts^ll',  a walled  town  of  Baden, 
circle  of  the  Lake,  on  the  Unter-see,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Con- 
stance. Pop.  1220. 

RADOLIN,  rd-do-leen',  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  go- 
vernment of  Bromberg,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Schbnlanke.  P.  627. 

RADOM.  rd'dom,  a town  of  Poland,  capital  of  a waywode, 
on  the  Radomks,  57  miles  from  Warsaw.  Pop.  5700.  It  is 
the  see  of  a Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  Roman  Ca- 
tholic churches,  and  Piarist  and  Lutheran  colleges. 

RAD3.MIR.  rd-do-meer^  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Koom-Elee.  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ghiustendil. 

RADOMSK.  rd-domsk',  or  PiADDMSKO.  rd-dom'sko,  a 
town  of  Poland,  province,  and  18  miles  S.E.  of  Kalisz,  on 
the  railway  to  IVarsaw.  Pop.  1816. 

RADOM  YSL.  rdMo-mis’l',  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  59  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kiev,  on  the  Teterev.  Pop.  3300. 

RADOMYSL.  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of 
Volhynia.  20  miles  N.W,  of  Dubno.  Pop.  2000. 

R.\D0MYSL,  a town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in  Galicia,  18 
miles  N.E.  of  Tarnow.  Pop.  1500. 

RADOSH  KOVITCIII,  RADOCH  KOVITCIII,  or  RA- 
DOSCH  KOVITSCHI.  rd-dosh^  ko-vit'chee.  a market-town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  24  miles  N.W.  of  Minsk.  Pop.  1550. 

RADOULZA,  a town  of  Illyria.  See  Radmansdorf. 

RADOVITZ,  rd/do-vits',  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Macedonia,  50  miles  S.W.  of  Ghiustendil,  on  the  Radovitz 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  Kara-.soo,  (anc.  Strymon,)  and  on 
the  great  route  from  Room-Elee  into  Albania.  It  has  a 
trade  in  corn  and  wine. 

RADSTADT,.  rdd^stdtt,  (Ger.  pron.  rdt^stdtt,)  a town  of 
Upper  Austria,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Salzburg,  on  the  Ems. 
Pop.  2000. 

RAD'STOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset.  A 
railway  connects  it  with  Mitford. 

RAD'STON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

RADWA.N,  rdd^dn,  (Hun.  Kudvany.  rod'vdhL)  a market- 
town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Sohl,  on  the  Gran,  2 miles  S.W.  of 
Neusohl.  Pop.  2000. 

RAD' WAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

R.dD'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

RAD'WINTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

RADZIVILOV,  rdd-ze-ve-lov/,  or  RADZIVOLOV,  rdd-ze^- 
vo-lov',  a frontier  town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of 
Volhynia,  115  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Kamieniec. 

R.VDZYN,  rdd'zin,  a town  of  Poland,  province,  and  30 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Siedlec,  capital  of  a county.  Pop.  2000. 

RAE,  rd'd,  or  ROY  B.iRELI,  (bd-r,Vlee,)  a town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  Oude,  48  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lucknow.  It  has  an 
extensive  fort,  which,  with  the  town,  is  altogether  in  a de- 
cayed condition.  Pop.  8000. 

RAEFFSKOY.  rd-elfs'kop.  a group  of  islands  in  the  Low 
Archipelago;  lat.  16°  43'  S.,  Ion.  141°  11'  W.  They  are 
three  in  number,  and  are  very  small ; only  one  of  them  con- 
tains a few  inhabitants.  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Sea-gull  group  of  Wilkes’  United  States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition. 

RAFA,  rd'fd,  (anc.  Ra/pliia.)  a town  of  Palestine,  near  the 
frontier  of  Egypt,  4 or  5 miles  from  the  Mediterranean. 

RAF'FLES  B.VY,  an  inlet  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Coburg 
Peninsula,  in  North  Australi.i,  13  miles  E.  of  Port  Essing- 
ton;  lat.  11°  10'  S.,  Ion.  132°  2iJ'  E.  A British  settlement, 
named  Port  Raffles,  established  here  in  1847,  was  aban- 
doned in  1849. 

RAF'FORD,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Elgin,  2 miles 
S.E.  of  Forres.  Here  are  the  superb  mansion  of  Altyre.  the 
residence  of  Sir  W.  C.  Gordon,  and  Burgie  Castle,  a struc- 
ture of  the  seventeenth  century. 

RAFSUND,  (ILatsuiid,)  rSf'.soond,  a lake  of  Sweden,  laen, 
and  26  mites  S.E.  of  Ostersuud.  Greatest  length  tVom  N.W. 
to  S.E.,  24  miles;  breadth,  about  9 miles.  It  has  a large 
inland  and  a village  of  the  same  name  on  its  E.  shore,  and 
lischarges  it.self  at  the  S.E.  into  the  Njurunda. 

RAFZ,  rdfts,  a parish  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Zurich, 
2^  miles  N.  of  Eglisau.  Pop.  1150. 

RAGATZ,  rdtgdts,  a town  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
lautou,  and  30  miles  S.  by  E.  of  St.  Gall,  at  the  mouth  of 


the  gorge  through  which  the  Tamina  rushes  in  its  coiuue 
to  join  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1337. 

RAG'DALE.  a parish  of  England,  co!  of  Leicester. 

RAGENDORF,  rd'ghen-doRf',  or  RA.IKA,  ri'kdh',  a markei 
town  of  West  Hungary,  co..  and  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Wiese, 
burg,  on  the  Danube.  Pop.  3300. 

RAG'GED  MOUNTAINS,  an  elevated  range  on  the  bordej 
between  Grafton  and  Merrimack  counties.  New  Hnmpshin 
Height,  about  2000  feet. 

RAGHIB,  rd'gheeb',  a village  of  Arabia,  on  its  S.E  coast 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Ras  Makallah.  It  has  an  ancient  mosque. 

RAGHLEY,  rdh'lee  or  raw'lee.  or  AUGIILEY,  awh'lee,  a 
peninsula  and  fishing  village  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  on 
its  N.W.  coast,  co.,  and  9 miles  N.W.  of  Sligo.  Pop.  of  the 
village,  170.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  Artarmoii  Castle. 

RAGHOOGHUR  or  RAllGOOGUKH.  See  Ragooghur. 

RAGIAN,  rd-ghe-dn',  or  RHUGIAN,  rug'e-dn',  a town 
ship  of  Persia,  province  of  Ears,  3 miles  W.  of  Behbehan. 

RAG'l.AND,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co..  and 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Monmouth.  Pop.  766.  A bout  1 mile  from 
the  village  are  the  ruins  of  Ragland  Castle,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Somerset  family. 

RAGLESVILLE,  rag'elz-vil,  a post-office  of  Daviess  co., 
Indiana. 

RAG  NIT,  rdg'nit,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  30  miles  N.  of 
Gumbinnen,  on  the  Niemen.  Pop.  2850. 

RAGOL.  rd-goP,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province, 
and  18  miles  from  Almeria.  Pop.  1217. 

RAGOOGHUR,  RAGHOOGHUR,  rd-goo-gur'.  or  RAII- 
GOOGURH,  a town  of  Central  Hindostan.  province  of  Mai- 
wah,  capital  of  a large  district.  133  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gwalior. 

RAGOV  or  RAGOW,  rd-gov',  a-  market-town  of  Russian 
Poland,  government  of  Vilna,  25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vilkomeer. 
Pop.  1520. 

RAGUHN.  rd/goon,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Anhalt-Des.sau, 
on  the  Mulde.  8 miles  S.  of  Des.sau.  Pop.  1589. 

RAGUSA,  rd-goo'sS,  a river  of  Sicily,  after  a S.  course  of 
25  mile.s.  enters  the  Mediterranean  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Modica. 

RAGUSA,  a town  of  Sicily,  intendency  of  Syracuse,  co., 
and  3 miles  W.  of  Modica,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river 
Ragu-sa.  Pop.  21,705.  Its  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and 
have  manufactures  of  woollens  and  silks,  with  a trade  in 
corn,  oil,  wine,  and  cheese.  Near  it  stood  the  ancient  Hybla 
Hercea. 

RAGUSA,  rd-goo'sd,  or  R.AUGIA.  rd-oo'ja  or  row'j.a.  (Slav 
Dubromik.  doo-la-ov'nik : Turk.  Pupi’ovnik,  pd-prov-nik' oi 
pd-prov-neek',)  a seaport  city  of  Dalmatia,  capital  of  a cir- 
cle, on  a peninsula  of  the  Adriatic,  38  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Cattaro.  Lat.  of  the  mole  fort,  42°  38'  9"  N..  Ion.  18°  7'  E. 
Pop.  6000.  It  is  partly  enclosed  by  old  walls,  Ranked  by 
massive  round-towers,  and  has  a most  imposing  appear 
ance.  The  houses  are  chiefiy  in  the  Itali.an  style.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  with  fine  works  of  art,  a large  Gothic  custom- 
house. a palace  of  the  former  rectors  of  the  Republic,  a 
guard-house,  with  a conspicuous  belfrey,  barracks  for  1200 
troops,  a lyceum.  and  various  other  public  schools,  a lazaretto, 
a theatre,  and  in  its  vicinitv'  numerous  elegant  villas.  The 
port,  immediately  S.  of  the  city,  is  fitted  only  for  small  ve.s- 
sels:  but  the  harbor  of  Gravosa,  N.  of  the  peninsula,  will 
receive  ships  of  the  line:  both  are  defended  by  forts.  Its 
trade,  once  important,  has  greatly  declined.  It  is  visited 
every  year  by  earthquakes,  and  suffered  severely  from  that 
of  1667,  by  which  a fifth  part  of  the  population  lost  their 
lives.  It  has  manufactures  of  silks,  leather,  and  ro.soglio, 
which,  with  oil,  anchovies,  and  the  products  of  Herzego- 
vina, constitute  the  chief  exports.  Ragusa,  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  coTilinued  to  be  ;i  re- 
public under  the  successive  protection  of  the  Greeks.  Vene- 
tians, and  Turks,  until  1806,  when  it  was  erected  by  Napo- 
leon into  a duchy  for  Marshal  IMarmont. Adj.  and  inhab. 

Raousan.  ri-goo'san. 

RAGUSA  VeCCHIA,  rdgoo'sd  v&k'ke-d.  (“Old  Ragusa,”) 
a village  on  the  Adriatic,  7 miles  S.E.  of  the  above  town,  was 
the  ancient  Epidaurus.  destroyed  by  the  Croats  in  656.  It 
has  many  vestiges  of  antiquity. 

RAH  ABEH,  rd-hil'b5h,  a castle  of  A.siatic  Turkej'.  pa.shalic 
of  Bagdad,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  between  Rak- 
kah  and  Anah.  near  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  con.ectured 
to  have  been  the  Rehoboth  of  Scripture. 

R.\HAD,  rd-hdd',  a river  of  Aby.ssinia  and  Nubia,  joins 
the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  67  miles  N.  of  Sennaar, 
after  a N.W.  course  of  260  miles. 

RAHAN  or  R.VGHAN  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

RAHAN'  or  RAG  HAN,  ra-naiP,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Kiug'f 
county. 

RAHDEN,  rd'den.  a market-town  of  Prussia,  in  West 
phalia,  16  mile.s  n’.W.  of  Minden.  Pop.  1200. 

RAllDUNPUOR,  rd-dun-poor',  a town  of  West  Hindostan 
dominions,  and  130  miles  N.IV.  of  Baroda,  capital  of  a r.ajah- 
ship.  in  a wide  plain  clo.se  to  the  Runn  of  Cutch.  Lat.  23'- 
52'  N.,  Ion.  71°  38'  E.  It  is  enclosed  by  a brick  wall  with 
towers,  and  in  1820  comprised  4000  hou.ses. 

RAIIEIA,  rd-hi'a,  a town  of  Hindostan,  in  Bundelcund, 
14  miles  S.E.  ofJ.aioun. 

RAII'ENY  or  RATHENY,  rath'e-ne,  a village  and  parish 
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of  Ireland,  ro.,  and  4 miles  N.E.  of  Dublin,  on  the  N.  side 
of  its  ba}',  and  with  a station  on  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
Railway.  J’o  >.  of  its  village.  250. 

RAIl.MANiEAII  or  KAILMANTEII,  rdH-raa-nee'eh,  a 
town  of  Lower  Egypt,  province  of  Bahari,  25  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Rosetta,  on  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  taken  by 
the  English  from  the  French  in  1801. 

RAIlb,  rMio',  a village  of  Uuagary,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Szi- 
geth.  Pop.  2407. 

RAIIOONt,  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Galway. 
The  parish  contains  a part  of  the  town  of  Galway. 

KAIIOON,  rl-hoon',  or  RIIAN,  r’hln,  a town  of  the  Pun- 
jab. in  British  India,  between  the  Sutlej  and  Beas,  13  miles 
N.E  of  Loodianah.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods. 

RAIIOURY,  rl-hoo'ree,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bombay.  18  miles  N.  of  Ahmednu^gur. 

RAIIOV^A,  ri-ho'vI,.or  ORAVA,  o-ra'v^.  atown  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  sanjak.  and  55  miles  E.S.E.  of  Widdin, 
on  the  Danube,  here  crossed  by  a ferry.  I’op.  2000. 

RAHWAY,  raw'wA;  a small  river  in  the  N.E.  part  of  New 
Jersey,  rises  in  Essex  co.,  flows  nearly  S.  to  Rahway,  and 
then  forms  the  boundary  between  Union  and  Middlesex 
counties  until  it  enters  Staten  Island  Soumi.  Ves.sels  of  80 
tons  ascend  it  to  Rahway. 

RAHWAY,  a post-village  of  Dnion.and  Middlesex  counties. 
New  Jersey,  is  situated  on  the  Jtahway  River,  and  on  the 
New  Jersey  Railroad,  10  mites  S.S.W.  of  Newark,  and  38 
miles  N.E.  of  Trenton.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Rahwaj%  the  former  of  which  is  in  Rahw.ay 
township,  and  the  latter  (formerly  called  Bridgeton)  in 
Woodbridge  township,  Middlesex  county.  It  contains  9 
churches,  belonging  to  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists.  Bap- 
tists, Friends,  and  colored  people ; also  2 national  banks,  an 
insurance  office,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  There  is  a board- 
ing .school  for  girls,  named  the  Rahw.ay  Female  Institute,  a 
classical  boarding  school  for  boys,  and  a fine  Union  school, 
erected  in  1852.  Rahway  is  noted  chiefly  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  carriages,  hats,  stoves,  stoneware,  &c. : 3000  carriages 
were  made  here  annually  for  the  Southern  markets.  It  has  a 
large  muslin-printing  establishment,  an  iron  foundry,  and 
a manufactory  of  felt  cloth.  Schooners  ascend  the  river  to 
this  place.  Settled  about  the  year  1720.  Pop.  in  1860, 
7130. 

RAIATEA.  rr-a-t;’ja,  or  LAIATEA,  lI-d-tA'd,  (the  Ulitea  of 
Cook,)  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  in  the  Pacific,  130  miles 
N.W.  of  Tahiti;  lat.  16O50'S..  Ion.  1510  24' W.  Circuit,  about 
40  miles.  It  has  many  good  anchorages,  sheltered  by  a coral 
reef,  that  encloses  this  and  the  neighboring  island  of  Fula. 
Principal  products,  arrow-root  and  cocoa-nuts.  Here  is  a 
missionary  station. 

RAICHOR,  rl'chor',  RAICIIOOR,  rI'choor^  or  RACHOOR, 
r3-choor^  a town  of  India,  in  Nizam’s  dominions,  between 
the  Ki.stnah  and  Toombuddra  Rivers,  110  miles  S.W.  of 
Hyderabad:  lat.  16°  12'  N..  Ion.  77°  25'  E.  It  is  large,  irre- 
gularly built,  with  the  strongest  fort  in  this  part  of  India. 

RAIDAH,  rPdi,  a seaport  town  of  Arabia,  on  its  S.E. 
coast;  lat.  15°  N.,  Ion.  50°  30'  E.  Pop.  700.  Principal  ex- 
ports, frankincense,  aloes,  ambergris,  and  shark-fins. 

RAIDROllG.  a town  of  Ilindostan.  See  Rydroog. 

RAI-KOKE.  ri-ko'kA,  written  also  RAU  KOKO  and  RACII- 
KOKE,  one  of  the  Koorile  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
longing to  Ru.ssia.  and  near  the  centre  of  the  group;  lat. 
48°  16'  N.,  Ion.  153°  15'  E.  Length  and  breadth,  about  1.5 
miles  e.ach.  'The  surface  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  it 
contains  an  active  volcano. 

RAILROADS.  A general  account  of  these  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  the  different  states  and  countries  in 
which  they  are  situated. 

RAIN  or  RHAIN,  rln,  a town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the 
Lech,  23  miles  N.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  1050.  Before  it  the 
Austrian  general  Tilly  was  mortally  wounded  in  1632. 

RAIN^liOW,  a post-office  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut. 

RAINE,  rAn,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

R.ilNE  (rAn)  ISLET,  an  islet  in  the  Great  Barrier  Reef; 
lat.  11°  36' S.,  Ion.  144°  2'  15"  E.,  1000  yards  long,  by  500  yards 
wide.  A beacon,  the  summit  of  which  is  75  feet  above  sea- 
level,  has  been  erected  upon  it,  marking  the  best  entrance 
through  the  outer  reef  towards  Torres  Strait. 

RAINE’S  (rAnz)  TAVERN,  a post-office  of  Cumberland 
CO.,  Virginia. 

RAIN'FORD.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster.  5? 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Pre.scot,  with  a station  on  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway. 

RAINHL\M,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co,  of  Kent, 

R.\TNH.\M,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk, 

RAINH-AM,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

R.AINHAM,  WEST,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RAINHIILL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 
with  a station  on  the  Manchester  Railway,  9 miles  N.E.  of 
Liverpool. 

RAINIER,  r.A'neer.  a posLoffice  of  Washington  co.,  Oregon. 

RAINIER.  MOUNT.  See  Mount  Rai.mer, 

RAINOW,  r.Abio.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester, 

RAINS'BOROUGH,  a post- village  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio, 
59  miles  E.  of  Cincinnati 
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RATNStBURG,  a post-village  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Cove  Creek,  about  8 miles  S.  of  Bedford 

RAINS^CLIFF,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

RAI.NS'VILLE.  a post-village  ot  Warren  co.,  Indiana,  on 
Pine  Creek,  87  miles  N.IV.  of  Indianapolis. 

RAIN'/'TON,  EAST,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham 

RAINTON,  WEST,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

RAI'NY  LAKE,  (Fr.  Lac  de  la  I'luie,  Idk  d’  Id  plii'ee',)  in 
North  America,  160  miles  W.  of  Lake  Superior,  forms  part 
of  the  boundary  between  the  British  and  United  States 
territories,  and  has  on  its  S.  side  a fort  of  the  American  Fur 
Company.  It  discharges  its  surplus  waters  W.  into  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  by  Rai.xy  River,  100  miles  in  length. 
Its  banks  are  covered  with  pine  forests. 

RAFSEN  MARKET,  a parish  and  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.,  and  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  2022. 

RAISEN,  MIDDLE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

RAISEN,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

RAFSIN,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Lenawee  co., 
Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad. 
Pop.  1545. 

RAISIN  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  rises  in  Hillsdale  county. 
Its  general  direction  is  nearly  E.,  and  its  whole  length  is 
probably  140  miles.  The  water-power  on  this  river  is  very 
exten.sive.  The  current  is  rapid,  the  banks  are  high,  and 
the  valley  through  which  it  flows  is  noted  for  fertility. 
After  passing  by  Adrian  and  Monroe,  it  enters  Lake  Erie  2 
miles  from  the  latter  place. 

RAFSINVILLE,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Monroe  co., 
Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad. 
Pop.  1448. 

RAISMES,  rAm  or  rem,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Nord,  with  a station  on  the  Northern  Railway,  3 miles 
N.W.  of  Valenciennes.  Pop.  in  1852,  3678.  It  has  coal- 
mines and  iron-works. 

RAISSEEN,  ris'seent,  a decayed  town  and  hill-fort  of  In- 
dia. in  the  Gwalior  dominions,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Bhopaul. 

RAITIFBY,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

RAIVA.  rFvA,  a town  of  Poland,  on  the  Radka,  govern- 
ment, and  46  miles  S.W.  of  Warsaw.  Pop.  1800.  It  was 
formerly  a strong  fortress,  and  has  an  ancient  castle. 

RAJAGRIHA,  rA-jA-greeta,  a town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  16  miles  S.  of  Bahar,  on  the  lofty  site  of 
an  old  fortress.  It  is  a place  of  pilgrimage,  where  50,000 
Hindoos  sometimes  assemble. 

RAJAH.MUXDRY,  rA-jA-mtinffiree.  a town  of  British  In 
dia,  capital  of  a district  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Godavery, 
about  43  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  73  miles  N.E.  of  Ma- 
sulipatam;  lat.  16°  25'  N.,  Ion.  81°  54'  E.  It  stands  on  a 
height,  and  has  a fort  and  a terraced  bazaar,  with  numerous 
mosques,  and  other  indications  of  Mohammedan  ascendancy. 

RAJAIIMUNDRY,  a maritime  district  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Madras.  Area,  6050  .square  miles.  Pop.1 ,012,036. 

RAJ  A K ERA,  rA  jA-kab'A,  a town  of  Central  Ilindostan, 
in  the  Bhurtpoor  dominions,  24  miles  S.  of  Agra. 

RAJAMAHAL,  lA'jA-mA-hAl',  written  also  RAJEMAHAL 
and  RA.IMUHAL,  (“the  royal  re.«idence,”)  a city  of  British 
India,  presidency  and  province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Bogli- 
poor,  on  the  Ganges,  65  miles  N.W.  of  Moorshedabad.  Esti- 
mated pop.  30,000.  It  consists  of  a long  street  of  stone  and 
mud  houses,  with  about  a dozen  market-places. 

RAJANAG  UR,  rA-jA-nA-gur',  (Hindoo  Rajanagra.  rA-jA-nA/- 
grA.)  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the 
Ganges,  23  miles  W.S.W.  of  Dacca. 

RAJANAGUR,  a village  of  British  India,  presidency  cf 
Madras,  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rajahm undry. 

RAJANO,  rA-yAhio.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzz 
Ultra  II.,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Sulmona.  Pop.  1550. 

RAJAPULPETTA,  rA'jA-pQl-p^FtA,  a town  of  Ilindostan 
province,  and  60  miles  S.  of  Hyderabad ; lat.  16°  27'  N.,  lot 
78°  37'  E. 

RAJAWUR,  rA'jA-wQr',  written  also  RAJAURI,  or  RA 
JOUR,  a town  of  the  Punjab,  in  British  India,  on  the  Cho 
naub,  120  miles  N.  of  Lahore. 

RAJDEER,  rAj'deeF,  a town  of  Ilindostan.  province  of 
Candeish.  strongly  situated  on  a precipitous  mountain,  only 
accessible  by  a narrow  foot-path  cut  through  the  rock,  and 
secured  by  gates.  Though  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
and  provisions  sufficient  for  a year,  when  besieged  by  the 
British  in  1818,  it  was  evacuated  by  the  garrison  as  soon  as 
the  mortar  batteries  opened,  and  gained  without  the  loss  of 
a single  man. 

RAJECZ,  rA'y^fcst,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Trent- 
schin,on  an  affluent  of  the  Waag,  34  miles  N.W.  of  Neusohl 
Pop.  3000. 

R.UESHAHYE,  rA'jeh-shA-hP,  or  RAJSIIAHYE.,  v^'fLA- 
hF,  a district  of  British  India,  presidency,  and  in  the  C3iur« 
of  the  province  of  Bengal,  between  lat.  24°  and  25°  N.,  Ion 
88°  30'  and  90°  E.,  having  S.  the  main  stream  of  the  Ga’  g-^s 
Area,  2812  square  miles.  Pop.  950,000.  'The  chief  town-  are 
Bauleah.  and  Hurrial. 

RAJGHUR,  rAj'ghi’',  or  RAJ'GURK',  a fortified  town  • f 
India,  175  miles  S.W.  of  Gwalior. 

RAJGHUR,  a town  of  India,  in  Bundelcund,  on  Ib< 
Cane,  100  miles  S.E.  of  Jhansi. 
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BA.TGriUR,  a town  of  ludia,  in  Gurhwal.  45  miles  N.E. 
of  Umballah. 

RAJODK,  rd-jod'.  a townof  Ilindostan.  province  of  Malwah, 
46  miles  \V.  by  S.  of  Oojein.  J.at.  23°  3'  N.,  Ion.  75‘  9'  E. 

IIAJOO,  r^'joo'.  a town  of  Central  India,  in  the  Berar  do- 
minions, on  the  .Mahanuddy,  27  miles  S.  of  Ryepoor.  It  has 
numerous  pagodas,  and  a large  annual  festival. 

R.\.IOORA.  rdjoo'ri.  a town  of  Ilindostan,  presidency  of 
Bombay,  Guzerat  peninsula.  53  miles  N.E.  of  the  promon- 
toiy  of  Diu  Head.  hat.  21°  2'  N.,  Ion.  71°  40'  E. 

RA  JPKI'LA.  r;lj-p^p^i.  a decayed  town  of  West  Ilindostan, 
dominions,  and  55  miles  S.S.E.of  Baroda. 

RAJ  POOR,  r^j-poor^  a town  of  Ilindostan,  province  of 
Bejapoor,  district  of  Concan,  96  miles  N.N.W  of  Goa. 

RA  JPOOR,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  province  of  Malwah,  18 
miles  from  Kooksee. 

RAJPOOTANA,  a city  or  province  of  India.  See  Ajmeer. 

RAJSIIAIIYE.  See  I’ajeshahye. 

RAK.AS-TAL,  a lake  of  Thibet.  See  Ravana-IIrada. 

R.AKHAING,  a province  of  India.  See  Aracan. 

RAKITUA,  (?)  r^-ke-too'd,  a market-town  of  Russia,  go- 
vern inent,  and  59  miles  S.S.W.  of  Koorsk,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  I’siol.  Pop.  1500. 

RAKITUA,  (?)  a market-town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Pskov.  19  miles  N.E.  of  O.strov. 

RAKKA.  RAKKAH,  or  RACCA,  rdk'ka.  {anc.  Nicephot- 
rium,)  a small  town  of  Asiatic  Tui-key.  pashalic  of  .same 
name,  on  the  Euphrates,  92  miles  S.E.  of  Bir.  It  has  some 
remains  of  antiquity. 

RAKNEB.  r^kbiee,  a village  of  Afghanistan,  40  miles  W. 
of  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  on  the  road  to  Candahar.  where  the 
Sangad  Pass  intersects  the  Sakhee  Sarwar  Pass.  It  is  a small 
place  of  about  40  huts,  lying  on  a stream.  A road,  practicable 
for  wheel  carriages,  leads  from  Raknee  to  Candahar. 

RAKONIT/,  li'ko-nits',  written  also  ROKOWNJK.a  tov-n 
of  Bohemia,  on  two  small  rivers,  30  miles  W.  of  Prague. 
Pop.  2646. 

R.AKOV  or  RAKOW.  nVkov,  a town  of  Poland,  province, 
and  34  miles  W.  of  Sandomier.  Pop.  1520. 

RAKOV  or  RAKOW,  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment, and  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Minsk. 

RAKWITZ,  rdk'wits,  or  RAKONIEWICE,  rd-kon-yi- 
^eeCsd.  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  34  miles  S.W.  of  Posen. 
Pop.  1700. 

RAhDING,  rdl'ding,  .a  mountain  of  North  Ilindostan.  in 
the  Himalayas,  on  the  Sutlej.  Lat.  31°  29'  N.,  Ion.  78°  22'  E. 
Heighl..  21,411  feet. 

R.AhDONE,  rdl-do'nd,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  8 miles 
S.E.  of  Verona.  Pop.  2000, 

RALEIGH,  raw'lee,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  West 
Virginia,  contains  about  380  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
in  tlie  E.  part  by  New  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  head 
streams  of  Coal  River.  The  slope  of  the  county  is  toward 
the  N.W.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  mostly  over- 
spread with  forests.  The  route  of  the  Covington  and  Ohio 
Railroad  passes  along  the  N.E.  border.  Formed  out  of  part 
of  Fayette  county,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  W.alter  Raleigh,  who  planted  a colony  on  the  Roanoke 
about  1585.  Capital,  Beckley.  Pop.  3367,  of  whom  3310 
were  free,  and  57  slaves. 

R.ALEIGH,  rawbee,  a city,  capital  of  North  Carolina,  and 
seat  of  justice  of  Wake  co..  a few  miles  W.  of  Neuse  River, 
148  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Wilmington,  60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Fayette- 
ville. and  286  miles  from  Washington.  Lat.  35°  47'  N.,  Ion. 
78°  48'  W.  The  situation  is  elevated  and  healthy.  An  open 
area  of  ten  acres,  named  Union  Square,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  city,  from  which  four  principal  streets,  99  feet  wide, 
extend  in  different  directions.  The  State-house,  situated  in 
Union  .Square,  is  among  the  largest  and  most  splendid  capi- 
tols  in  the  United  States.  It  is  built  of  granite,  and  sur- 
rounded with  mas.sive  columns  of  the  same  material,  after 
the  model  of  the  Parthenon,  and  surmounted  by  a handsome 
dome.  The  dimensions  are  166  feet  long  by  90  wide,  and 
the  co.st  above  $500,000.  'I'he  former  State-house,  which  con- 
.ained  a marble  statue  of  Washington,  by  Canova,  was 
desrroyed  by  fire  in  1831.  The  North  Carolina  Institution 
for  rhe  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  recently  been  established  at  this 
place.  The  foundation  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  has  also 
been  laid  on  Dix’s  Hill,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town.  Raleigh 
also  contains  a court-hou.se.  a market-house,  two  banks, and 
ihurches  of  the  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics;  about  12  newspapers  are 
published  here.  Raleigh  is  the  terminus  of  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  Railroad,  which,  with  other  lines,  forms  a direct 
jominunication  with  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  AMrginia.  The 
North  Carolina  Railroad,  now  in  progress,  pa.eses  through 
this  "ity,  connecting  it  with  those  of  Soutli  Carolina,  on  one 
hand,  and  with  the  seaports  of  North  Carolina  on  the  other. 
Pop.  in  18.50.  4518;  in  1860.  4780. 

RALEIGH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Smith  co.,  Mia.si.s- 
iiippi.  about  50  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Jackson.  It  is  surrounded 
by  pine  barrens. 

RALEIGH,  a post  village,  capital  of  Shelby  co., Tennessee, 
on  Wolf  River,  200  miles  W.S.W.  of  Na.shvJlle,  and  9 or  10 
Dd'ng  N.E.  of  Memphi!,.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  cotton- 
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growing  district,  on  the  niilroad  route  from  Memphis  to 
Nashville. 

RALEIGH,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  215  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

RALEIGH,  a post-village  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana,  10  miles' 
N.N.E.  of  Rushville, 

RALEIGH,  a post-vill.age  and  township,  capital  ot  Saline 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  Saline  Creek,  175  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

RALEIGH  COURT-HOUSE,  W.  A'irginia.  See  Becklet. 

RALICK  ISLANDS,  North  Pacific.  See  R.\dack. 

RALLS,  rawlz,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Missouri, 
contains  about  430  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E. 
by  the  Mis.sissippi,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois,  traver.sed 
from  W.  to  E.  by  Salt  River,  and  also  drained  by  Spencer's 
and  Lick  Creeks.  The  surfoce  is  somewhat  diversified,  and 
the  soil  generally  good.  Limestone  underlies  the  greater 
part  of  the  county.  Stone  coal  and  iron  ore  are  found  in  it. 
Cai)ital.  New  Loudon.  Pop.  85!*2,  of  whom  6801  were  free, 
and  1791  slaves. 

R.\L?LY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Maury  co..  Tennessee. 

RALPIUTON,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  Kentucky. 

RALSTON,  rawlsRpn,  a post-village  of  Lycoming  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Lycoming  Creek,  and  on  the  railroad  between 
Williamsport  and  Elmira,  25  miles  N.  of  the  former. 

RAMA,  vi'mL  or  RAMAL.A.  rd-inSd^.  a town  of  Palestine, 
26  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Arimathea.  Pop.  2000. 

RAMAH,  riffliS.  or  ER-RAAI,  Sr'rdm'.  a village  of  Palestine, 
5 miles  N.  of  Jerusalem. 

RA5IALES,  rii-mdd^s,  a village  of  Spain,  province,  and  26 
miles  S.E.  of  Santander.  .Along  with  the  neighboring  fort 
of  Guardamino.  it  was  obstinately  held  by  Maroto,  the 
Carlist  general,  in  1837,  but  he  was  at  length  forced  to  sur- 
render to  Espartero,  who  was  created  Duke  of  A'ittori.a, 
for  his  services  on  this  occasion.  On  evacuating,  the  Carlists 
set  fire  to  the  town,  which  still  remains  a heap  of  ruin.s 
Pop.  805. 

RAM'APO',  a small  river  rising  in  Orange  co..  New  York, 
flows  southward  through  Bergen  and  Passaic  counties  of 
New  .Jersey,  and  enters  P'ompton  River,  about  8 miles  N.W. 
of  Paterson.  It  is  a good  mill  stream. 

RAMAPO,  a township  of  Rockland  co..  New  York.  Pop, 
3435. 

RAMAPO  "WORKS,  a post-village  in  the  above  township, 
on  Ramapo  River,  and  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  44  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  New  York.  It  has  a rolling  mill  and  a manufactory 
of  flies  and  other  articles. 

RAMBAE.  a town  of  Ecuador.  See  Cuenca. 

RA.MBJ5,  rdm-bA,  or  GIL'LET,  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands; 
lat.  16°  24'  S.,  Ion.  179°  53'  40"  W.  It  is  lofty  and  well- 
wooded,  with  many  deep  bights,  one  of  which,  on  the  S.E 
side  affords  good  anchorage.  There  is  a large  settlement  on 
its  N.W'.  side. 

PAMBEH  VTLLERS,  r6M'b§R've'y,V,  a town  of  France,  dd 
partment  of  A'osges.  on  the  Mortagne,  16  miles  N.E.  of 
Epinal.  Pop.  in  1S52,  4841.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen 
and  cotton-thread,  woollen  hosiery,  earthenwares,  iron- 
works. and  paper  mills,  in  its  vicinity. 

RAAIBL.A,  La,  Id  rdm'bld,  a market-town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  14  miles  S.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  9040.  It  has  several 
convents,  and  some  woollen  manufiu'tures. 

RAAIBLA,  La,  a town  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  on  the 
WL  coast.  Pop.  1413. 

RAMBODDE,  rdm-bodfflA,  a sanitarium  in  the  central 
province  of  Ceylon,  34  miles  from  Kandy,  at  an  elevation  of 
3320  feet. 

R.AMBOUILLET,  rSM'boo'yd?,  or  r6M'bool' y.V,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment, 17  miles  S.W.  of  A'ersailles.  on  the  i-ailway  from  Paris 
to  Chartres.  Pop.  in  1852,  4130.  It  has  a fine  chateau, 
formerly  a royal  residence,  in  which  Francis  I.  died  in  1547. 
It  was  ocempied  by  Charles  X.  on  his  way  to  Cherbourg,  in 
.July,  1830.  The  first  merinos  imported  into  France  were 
at  its  model  farm,  established  by  Louis  XVI. 

RAMDROOG,  rdm-droog',  a town  of  Ilindostan.  presi- 
dency of  Aladras,  43  miles  S.E.  of  Bellary.  Lat.  14°  44'  N., 
Ion.  77°  31'  E. 

RAME,  raim,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall.  The 
Rame  head  is  a promontary  bounding  the  entrance  to 
Plymouth  Sound  on  the  W. ; lat.  50°  19'  N.,  Ion.  4°  13'  W. 

RAM'ELTON,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Donegal,  on  the  W'.  side  of  Lough  Swilly,  6 miles  S.W.  of 
Rathmullen.  Pop.  1428. 

RAMMER,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  cat,  Alabama. 

RAMERUP'T,  rd'meh-rlipt/,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Aube,  7 miles  E.  of  Arci.s-.sur-Aube.  Pop.  58S. 

RAM/ESES,  a post-office  of  Darlington  district,  Souti? 
Carolina. 

RAMET,  rd'mA/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  7 
miles  S.W.  of  Liege,  on  the  Meuse.  Pop.  1472. 

RAME'rTA,  rd-m6Utd,  a walled  toAvn  of  Sicily,  8 miles  W 
of  Messina.  Pop.  263. 

RAMGAON,  rdm-gd-6n',  a village  of  Ilindostan.  presidency 
of  Bengal,  district  of  Kumaon,  17  miles  S.  of  Almora. 
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AASIQEKRY,  r3m-'rh§r'ree,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Mysore.  48  miles  N.E.  of  Serinscapatam. 

R \5IGIIAUT,  r^m'gawy,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  province, 
and  N.  by  E.  of  Agra,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges. 

RAMGIL\UT.  a pass  of  Ilindostan.  leading  from  the 
province  of  Bejapoor  over  the  M’est  Ghauts,  to  the  Portu- 
guese territories  on  the  Malabar  coast,  of  which  Goa  is  the 
capital.  The  ascent  from  the  E.  to  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
which  has  a height  of  about  2200  feet,  is  very  gradual,  but 
the  descent  on  the  W.  side  is  very  steep. 

RAMGIIUR.  rim'gurt,  a town  of  British  India,  capital  of 
the  district  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Dummodah,  200  miles 
N.W.  of  Calcutta,  and  S.  of  the  route  to  Benares. 

RAMGIIUR.  a large  district  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  comprising  all  the  S.  part  of  the  province  of  Ba- 
har,  between  lat.  22°  and  25°  N..  and  Ion.  83°  and  87°  E. 
Area  estimated  at  22,500  square  miles. 

RAMGIIUR,  a town  of  British  India,  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces, S.  of  Almora. 

RA.MGUNGA.  rdm-ghug'ga,  written  also  RAMAGUNGA, 
a river  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  after  a W. 
and  S.  course  of  250  miles  joins  the  Gauges  5 miles  N.E. 
of  Kanoje. 

RAMGUR,  n^m'gQrt,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  province  of 
Orissa,  on  the  Mahan uddy,  106  miles  W.  of  Cuttack.  Lat. 
20°  26'  N.,  Ion.  84°  26'  E. 

RAM  HEAD,  a promontory  of  New  South  Wale.s,  .30  miles 
S.W.  of  Cape  Howe.  Lat.  37°  40'  S..  Ion.  149°  30'  E. 

RAM  HORMOOZ,  RAM  HOKMOUZ  or  RAM  HORMUZ, 
rim  hor-moozt,  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Khoozistan, 
82  miles  S.E.  of  Shooster.  on  the  route  thence  to  Sheeraz, 
and  on  an  affluent  of  the  Jerahi. 

RAMILLIES,  ramte-leez,  (Fr.  pron.  Ri'ineel'yee'  or  Ri'mee'- 
yee',)  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  South  Biabant.  19 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Louvain.  Here  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
defeated  the  French,  May  23.  1706. 

RAMIREZ,  ri-mee'r^s,  a wooded  island  in  the  lake  of 
Tamiagua,  IMexico,  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  S.IV.  of  Tampico. 

RAMI i:EZ.  DIEGO  ISL.WDS.  See  Diego  Ramirez. 

RAIMISSERAM.  ri-mis^seh-rim-,  or  RAMI.S'ERUM.  an 
Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Maiiaar,  off  the  S.  extremity  of  Hin- 
dostan;  lat.  9°  18'  N..  Ion.  79°  22'  E.  Estimated  length,  11 
miles;  average  breadth,  6 miles.  The  surface  is  low,  sandy, 
and  jungly.  It  has  a remarkable  temple  much  re.sorted  to 
in  pilgrimage,  and  is  the  scene  of  many  Hindoo  fables,  and 
a noted  point  in  Hindoo  astronomy.  The  chief  port,  Paum- 
bum,  is  on  its  W.  side.  Until  1480,  it  was  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a neck  of  land,  the  vestiges  of  which  render 
the  channel  innavigable  except  for  small  vessels. 

RAMLE.VH,  mountains  of  Arabia.  See  Siia.mm.ar. 

R.\M'LEH,  a town  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Gaza,  22  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  route  to  Jaffa.  Pop.  about 
3000.  It  stands  on  a slope  facing  the  E.,  and  has  many  well- 
built  stone  houses,  several  mosques,  some  vaulted  cisterns, 
one  of  the  largest  Latin  convents  in  Palestine,  and  a Sar.a- 
cenic  tower  commanding  a fine  view.  Its  vicinity  is  covered 
with  gai-dens  and  olive  plantations. 

RAMNAD,  rdm-nad',  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Madras,  on  the  Vayah  River.  125  miles  N.E.  of  Cape 
Comorin.  Lat.  9°  13'  N.,  Ion.  78°  56'  E.  It  has  a fort,  a 
palace,  and  a Protestant,  church. 

RAMNAGUR  or  R.\M\AGHUR,  r^m-nd-gurt,  a town  of 
Hindostan.  presidency  of  Bengal,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Benares. 

RA.MNAGUR  or  RAMNAGHUR.  a town  of  the  Punjab, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Chenaub,  90  miles  N.E.  of  Lahore.  It 
has  lately  been  much  enlarged  and  improved,  and  has  two 
castles. 

RAMNE,  rinJnee,  a snowy  mountain  of  the  Himalayas, 
in  the  N.  of  the  province  of  Kumaon,  50  miles  N.  of  .\lmora. 
Lat.  30°  20'  N.,  Ion.  79°  38'  E.  Estimated  height,  22,768  feet 
above  sea-level. 

RA5I.\  UGG  UR.  rlm-nhgfghr,  a walled  town  of  the  Punjab, 
on  the  Chenaub,  62  miles  N.W.  of  Lahore ; lat.  32°  20'  N., 
Ion.  73°  38'  E.  Here  the  Sikh  army  was  defeated  by  the 
British.  October,  1848. 

RAfMOAN  or  RATH'MO  AN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
CO.  of  Antrim.  It  comprises  the  town  of  Ballycastle,  with 
Kenbane  headland,  and  the  mountain  of  Knocklayd. 

R.\.M00,  rd-mooC  a town  of  Ilindostan,  in  Bengal,  district 
cf  Chittagong,  on  a large  river  of  the  same  name,  250  miles 
E.S.E.  of  6ilcutta. 

RAM'PISHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dor.set. 

RAMl'OOR,  rdm'poor',  a town  of  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Bareily.  and  105  miles  E.  of  Delhi. 
Lat.  28°  50'  N..  Ion.  78°  54'  E.  It  is  large  and  populous,  en- 
clo.sed  by  a bamboo  hedge,  and  has  two  palaces,  and  a fine 
mosque  and  mausoleum. 

R V.MPOOK,  a town  of  India,  in  Gurhwal,  capital  of  the 
district  of  Bussaher,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  50  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Bclaspoor.  Lat.  31°  27'  N.,  Ion.  77°  38'  E.  It  is  a 
lavorite  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  and  h.as  some  com- 
mercial importance.  The  houses  are  built  in  squares  around 
court-yards,  and  r'X)fed  with  slate,  but  being  built  in  the 
cavity  of  a glittering  rock,  it  is  one  of  the  hottest  places  in 
North  India. 
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RAMPOOR,  a town  of  India,  dominion,  and  112  miles  E. 
of  Odeypoor. 

RAMP'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

RAMP/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

RAM'REE/,  an  island  of  British  India,  in  Aracan,  N.E.  of 
Cheduba.  Length.  50  miles;  greatest  breadth,  16 miles.  It 
gives  name  to  a province,  and  on  it  is  the  town  of  Yembia. 

RAMSAY  or  RAMSEY,  ram^zee,  a seaport  and  market- 
town  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  its  N.E.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ramsay  River,  in  a bay  of  the  same  name.  13  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Douglas.  Pop.  in  1851,  2701.  It  has  wide,  well- 
paved  streets,  a stone  bridge  of  3 arches,  a chapel,  court> 
house,  several  good  hotels,  and  a pier,  with  a large  herring- 
fishery.  The  vicinity  is  fertile,  picturesque,  and  adorned 
with  handsome  residences. 

RAMSAY,  a village  and  township  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Lanark,  on  the  Canadian  Mississippi,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ottawa.  66  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kingston.  It  has  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  is  the  most 
thiclily  settled  township  in  the  district,  having  a woollen 
factory  and  manufactures  of  articles  in  ■wood,  a saw  and  a 
flour  mill,  and  a large  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop. 
in  1852,  3256. 

R AM'SAYBURG,  a post- village  of  Warren  co..  New  Jersey, 
5 miles  N.  of  Belvidere. 

R AMStBURY.  a village  and  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  Lancaster,  5 miles  N.  of  Bury,  on  the  Irwell  and 
East  Lancashire  Railway. 

RAMS'BUKY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

RAMS'D0N-(or  RAMSDEN-)  BEL'IIOUSE,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Essex. 

RA.MSDON-CRAYS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

RAMSDORF,  rdms'doRf,  a village  of  Prussia,  in  West- 
phalia, government,  and  33  miles  W.S.W.  of  Miinster,  on  the 
Aa.  Pop.  1060. 

RAM'SEY,  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  England,  co., 
and  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Huntingdon.  Pop.  in  1851,  2641. 
The  town  stands  at  the  ba.se  of  a hill  on  the  margin  of  the 
fens,  and  h.as  an  ancient  church,  two  endowed  schools,  and 
some  remains  of  an  abbey  founded  in  969.  The  Lake  of 
Ramseymere,  is  in  the  vicinity. 

RAMSEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

RAMSEY,  Isle  of  Man.  See  Ramsay. 

RAMSEY,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Minnesota,  has  an 
area  .about  200  square  miles.  The  Mississipj)!  River  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  S.  It  contains  several  small  lakes.  Tho 
surface  is  elevated,  and  consists  of  prairies  and  forests. 
Steambo.ats  navigate  the  Mississippi  on  the  border.  The 
area  of  this  county  has  been  greatly  reduced  within  the  last 
few  years  by  the  formation  of  other  counties  from  it.  Capi- 
tal, St.  Paul’s.  Pop.  in  1860, 12,150. 

RAMSEY  ISLE,  an  islet  off  the  coast  of  South  Wales,  co 
of  Pembroke,  at  the  N.  point  of  St.  Bride’s  Bay,  3 miles  W. 
of  St.  David’s ; length,  2 miles. 

RA^IS'GATE,  a seaport-town,  watering-place,  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  67  miles  E.S.E.  of  London,  and  15  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Canterbury.  Pop.  in  1851, 11,838.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  declivity  and  summits  of  two  hills,  and  on  the  interval, 
or  gate,  between  them.  It  is  for  the  most  part  showily  built, 
and  well-paved  and  lighted.  It  has  a modern  Gothic  church, 
market  and  custom-hou.se,  a bank,  barracks,  as.sembly  rooms, 
baths,  bazaars,  and  other  adjuncts  of  a place  of  summer  resort. 
Its  harbor,  the  largest  artificial  haven  in  England,  begun 
by  Smeaton  in  1750,  and  completed  by  Rennie,  is  formed  by 
two  stone  piers  projecting  from  1500  to  2000  feet  into  the 
sea,  encloses  an  inner  basin,  and  is  bordered  by  wet  and  dry 
docks;  vessels  of  300  tons  burden  enter  it  at  ordinary  tides; 
a light-hou*'e  stands  at  its  entrance,  and  it  is  guarded  by 
batteries.  Ram.sgate  is  a member  of  the  cinque  port  of 
Sandwich,  and  has  some  coasting  trade,  fisheries,  and  im- 
ports of  eggs,  fruit,  and  other  provisions  from  France  and 
the  Netherlands.  Registered  shipping  in  1848.  7144  tons. 
Its  cliffs  command  a fine  view  over  the  Downs  Roadstead. 

RAM'SIIEG,  a seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland, on  a small  estuary  at  the  head  of  Wallace  Bay, 
opposite  Fredericktown,  and  about  83  miles  N.  of  Halifax. 

RAMSMIOLT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

RAM’S  ISLAND,  a small  island  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Antrim, 
the  largest  in  Lough  Neagh,  about  I5  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  8^  miles  S.  by  M'.  of  Antrim. 

RAMSTADT,  rdm'stdtt,  (Upper  and  Lower.1  two  contigu- 
ous villages  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  pro- 
vince of  Starkenburg,  on  the  Modau,  5 miles  S.E.  of 
Darmstadt.  United  pop.  2600. 

RAMSTEIN,  rdm'stine.  a village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Palati 
Date,  near  Landstuhl.  Pop.  1080. 

RAM'SYDE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  8 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Ulverston,  with  a station  on  tho  IVhitehaven 
and  Furness  Railway.  Pop.  561. 

R.4.NAI,  rd'nf,  written  also  L.4.NAI,  Id/nP,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  W of.Mowee;  lat.20P 
44'  N.,  Ion.  156° 53'  IV.  Length.  20  miles ; breadth,  10  miles. 

R.4N  ALEBURG,  ran'dl-bQrg.  a post- village  of  Mecklenburg 
co.,  North  Carolina,  174  miles  S.IV.  of  Raleigh. 
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KAN'BY,  a parish  of  Enjiland.  co.  of  Lincoln. 

RAXCAOL).\,  rln-kd'^wd.  an  old  province  of  Chili,  in 
South  America,  now  subdivided  between  the  provinces  of 
Aconcagua  and  Colchagua,  and  having  for  its  capital  Kan- 
cagua  or  Triana. 

IIAXCE.  r6xss,  a river  of  France,  departments  of  Tlle-et- 
Vilaine,  and  C6tes-du-Xord.  after  a X.  course  of  50  miles, 
enters  tlie  English  Channel  at  St.  Malo.  It  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  from  the  sea  to  Dinan,  near  which  begins  the 
canal  of  llle  and  Ranee,  connecting  it  with  the  river  Vilaine. 

IIA.XCE.  a river  of  France,  department  of  Aveyron,  tribu- 
tary to  the  Tai  n.  Length,  25  miles. 

KAXCE.  r6\ss,  a village  of  IJelgium,  province  of  Hainaut, 
cn  the  Kppe.  od  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mons.  Fop.  1148. 

K,4.XCilER,  a post-office  of  Hall  co.,  Georgia. 

RAXCO'CUS  or  RAXCvFCAS,  a creek  of  New  Jersey,  is 
formed  by  the  North  .and  South  Branches,  which  unite 
about  3 miles  W.  of  Mount  Holly.  Flowing  westward,  and 
north  westward,  it  enters  the  Delaware,  7 miles  below  Bur- 
lington. Small  vessels  ascend  from  its  mouth  to  Mount 
Holly  on  the  North  Branch,  and  to  Lumberton  on  the  other. 

IIAXCOCUS,  a post-office  and  railroad  station  of  Burling- 
ton co.,  New  Jersey,  1‘2  miles  from  Camden. 

RANCON,  r(5^(«'s(!)NO^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Haute-Vienne,  on  the  Gartempe,  6 miles  E.  of  Bellac.  Pop. 
2091. 

RAND,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

BA  X'DALLSTOIVX,  a village  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland, 
15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Baltimore. 

RAN'/DALLSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Robeson  co.,  North 
Carolina.  85  miles  S.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

RAX^DALSTOIVN,  a market-town  and  formerly  a parli- 
mentary  borough  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.,  and  5 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Antrim,  on  the  Main,  near  its  mouth  in  Lough 
Neagh.  Pop.  500.  It  has  b^lrracks.  and  some  calico  weaving. 
Adjoining  it  is  the  fine  domain  of  Shane’s  Castle,  the  seat 
of  Earl  O’Neill.  It  is  connected  by  a branch  railway  with 
Belfa.st  and  Ballimena. 

RaND.^NS,  r8x«'d5No',  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Puy-de-Dome,  on  a wooded  height,  21  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Clermont.  Pop.  1497. 

RAXDAZZO,  rSn-dSU.so,  a town  of  Sicily,  intendency  of 
Catania,  at  the  N.W.  foot  of  Mount  Etna.  Pop.  3300. 

RAX'DERATH,  r.Wdeh-rSt',  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Pop.  700. 

BANDERS,  rdiPders,  a town  of  Denmark,  Jutland,  22 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Aarhuus,  with  a port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Quden-Aa  in  theCattegat.  Pop.  in  1851,  7738.  It  has  ship- 
building docKS  and  manufactures  of  gloves. 

BANDERS  ACKER,  rdnMer  s,Ik'ker,  a market-town  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  Main,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  1320. 

RAN'DOLPH,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  West  Virginia, 
is  about  HO  miles  in  length,  and  35  miles  wide.  It  con- 
tains about  2200  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
head-streams  of  the  Buchanan,  Cheat,  and  Tygart’s  Valley 
Rivers,  branches  of  the  Monongahela;  it  is  traversed  in 
the  S.W.  part  by  Elk  River.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous, the  county  occupying  the  north-western  declivity 
of  the  Alleghany  Range.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Stone 
coal,  iron,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  slate  are  abundant. 
Salt  is  procured  from  some  of  its  springs.  Named  in  honor 
of  Peyton  Randolph,  President  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
Capital,  Beverly.  Pop.  4990,  of  whom  4807  were  free,  and 
183  slaves. 

RANDOLPH,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina; area  estimated  at  880  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  Deep  and  Uharie  Rivers.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
hills  and  valleys;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Wheat, 
Indian  corn,  tob.acco,  and  cattle  are  the  staples.  Extensive 
beds  of  slate  underlie  a part  of  the  surface.  The  county  is 
Intersected  by  the  Fayetteville  and  Salem  Plank-road. 
Formed  in  1779.  Capital,  Asbborongh.  Pop.  16,793,  of 
whom  15,148  were  free,  and  1645  slaves. 

RANDOLPH,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  p.art  of  Georgia, 
bordering  on  the  Chattahoochee,  which  separates  it  from 
Alabama,  contains  about  400  sijuare  miles.  It  is  inter.sected 
ny  Patawla  Creek,  and  also  drained  by  the  Hodchodkee  and 
Pachitla  Creeks.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  partly 
covered  with  pine  timber;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  county 
contains  several  extensive  caves.  Organized  in  1828.  Capi- 
tal, Ciithbert.  Pop.  9571,  of  whom  5104  were  free,  and  4467 
slaves. 

RANDOLPH,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Alabama,  border- 
ing on  Georgia,  has  an  area  of  970  square  miles.  The  Talla- 
poosa River,  flowing  through  the  county,  is  joined  by  the 
Littie  Tallapoosa,  near  the  centre.  'I'he  surface  is  uneven; 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  A gold  mine  is  worked  in  the 
cuiiiity.  Capital,  McDonald.  Pop.  20,059,  of  whom  18,155 
were  free. 

RANDOLPH,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Arkansas,  bor- 
dering on  Missouri,  contains  about  880  square  miles.  It  is 
Intersected  by  Black  River,  and  drained  by  the  Eleven 
Points  and  Current  Rivers,  affluents  of  the  finmer.  The 
surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  on  the  river-bottoms  is  very 
fertile.  Steamboats  can  ascend,  during  more  than  half  the 
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year,  to  Poc.ahontas,  the  county-seat.  Poii.  6261,  of  whom 
5902  were  free,  and  359  slaves. 

RANDOLPH,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Indiana,  border- 
ing on  Ohio,  contains  440  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  IVhitewater,  Mississinewa,  and  IVhite  Rivers,  of  whiiL 
the  first  and  second  rise  within  it.  The  surface  is  nearlv 
level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  There  are  a few  wet  prairies  in  the 
county.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana- 
liolis  Railroad.  Tire  Dayton  and  tni  .ii  oailioad  also  termi- 
nates in  this  county.  Capital,  Winchester'.  Pop.  18,997. 

R.ANDOLPH,  a county  in  the  8.W.  part  of  Illinois,  bor- 
derirrg  on  IMissour-i,  has  an  area  of  600  square  ntiles.  Tt  is 
bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Mississippi,  and  intersected  by 
the  Kaskaskra,  which  enters  the  first-named  strearrr  otr  the 
S.  boi'der  of  the  county.  The  sur-face  is  undniiling  and 
hilly;  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  timbered.  Fine  marble  is 
found  in  it.  Randolph  is  among  the  oldest  counties  of  the 
state.  La  Salle  established  a post  at  Kaskaskra.  in  this 
county,  in  1673.  Capital,  Chester-.  Pop.  17,205. 

RANDOLPH,  a courrty  in  the  N.  central  part  of  iMrssouri, 
has  an  ar-ea  of  4.39  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
East  For-k  of  Chariiort  River-,  and  also  drained  by  the  Elk 
Fork  of  Salt  River,  by  the  sources  of  Bonne  Femme  River, 
and  by  Silver  Cr-eek.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  diver- 
sified by  prair-ie.s  and  forests ; the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile. 
Limestone  is  abundant,  and  coal  is  found.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  North  Missouri  Railroad.  Capital,  Huntsville.  Pop. 
11,407,  of  whom  8788  were  free,  and  26i9  slaves. 

RANDOLPH,  a post-township  in  Coos  co.,  New  Hampshire, 
89  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  113. 

RANDOLPH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Orange  co„ 
Vermont,  on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  25  miles  S.  of 
IMontpelier.  It  contains  sever.al  churches  and  an  academy. 
The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  carriages.  Pop.  2502. 

RANDOLPH,  a post-township  of  Norfolk  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  Railroad,  15  miles  S. 
of  Boston.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes,  for  which  there  are  about  50  es- 
tablishments, employing  1200  hands,  who  produce  goods  to 
the  value  of  about  $1,700,000  annually.  Here  are  2 large  steam 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  boot-boxes.  In  the  township  are  5 
churches — 3 Congregational,!  Baptist,and  1 Roman  Catholic ; 
25 stores,  and  an  elegant  towu-hou,se,  called  Stetson  Hall,  in 
honor  of  the  Hon.  Amasa  Stetson,  by  whom  it  was  presented 
to  the  town.  It  is  90  feet  by  60,  and  contains  a bank,  a 
savings’  institution,  and  the  Stetson  High  School,  a flour- 
i.shing  institution  for  boys,  magnificently  endowed  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  above  named.  There  are  two  villages 
in  the  township,  called  East  Randolph  and  West  Randolph, 
about  a mile  and  a half  apart,  having  the  railroad  midway 
between  the  two.  The  population  of  the  former  in  1864, 
was  about  1500;  of  the  latter,  in  which  is  situated  the 
town-house,  about  4000;  and  of  the  township,  in  1850,4741 ; 
in  1 860,  57  60. 

RANDOLPH,a  thriving  post-village  and  townshipof  Cat- 
taraugus CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  West- 
ern Railroad,  160  miles  W.  of  Elmira,  18  miles  from  the  I-rie 
Railroad,  and  aboiit  50  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Buffalo.  The  vil- 
lage contains  4 churches,  viz.,  Congregatioualist,  Method- 
ist, Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic;  a flourishing  academy,  a 
newspaper  office.  3 good  hotels.  14  stores  of  different  kinds, 
a steam  saw  mill,  and  a soap  factory.  About  a mile  E.  i.s 
the  village  of  East  Randolph,  on  a neatly  terraced-hill 
midway  between  the  two,  stands  the  academy.  This  institu- 
tion ranks  among  the  best  in  Western  New  York,  and  usu- 
ally numbers  from  1'50  to  2t)0  students.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship, 1954. 

RANDOLPH,  a township  of  Morris  co.,  New  Jersey,  about 
7 miles  N.W.  of  Morristown.  Pop.  3173. 

RANDOLPH,  a post-township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 12  miles  E.  of  Meadville.  Pop.  1597. 

RANDOLPH,  a post-office  of  Bibb  co.,  Alabama. 

RANDOLPH,  a post-office  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Mississippi. 

RANDOLPH,  a decayc'd  post-village  of  Tipton  co.,  Tennes- 
see, on  the  IMississippi  River,  33  miles  N.  of  Memphis. 

RANDOLPH,  a post-office  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky. 

RANDOLPH,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio.  Pop 
2076. 

RANDOLPH,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Portage 
co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1686. 

RANDOLPH,  a village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana,  85  milet 
E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

RANDOLPH,  a town.ship  of  Tippecanoe  co..  Indiana 
Pop.  984. 

RANDOLPH,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Columbia  co. 
Wisconsin.  44  miles  N.W.  of  Madi.son.  Pop.  1165. 

R ANtDOLPH  CENOTIIE,  post-office.  Broome  co..  New  York 

RANDOLPH  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis 
con  sin. 

RAN'DOLPH  MA'CON  COL'LEGE,  a post-office  of  Mecklen 
burg  CO.,  Virginia.  The  Collkoe  at  this  place  was  founded 
in  1832.  and  had,  in  1852,  80  students,  and  a library  of  800C 
volumes. 

RANDOLPH'S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois. 
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KAN'fDON  CREEK,  of  Monroe  co.,  Alabama,  flows  into 
the  Alabama. 

KA.XDOW,  rinMov,  a river  of  Prussia,  flows  circuitously  N., 
and  joins  the  Ucker  in  the  provinceof  Pomerania.  Length, 
about  70  miles,  a considerable  part  of  wliich  has  been  con- 
verted into  a canal,  and  made  available  for  navigation. 

Il.\N'Dt\\'ICIv,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

RAXD'WOltTII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RANEA,  (Railed,)  rdhul  o,  a river  of  Sweden,  rises  in  Lu- 
leA  Lappmark,  in  North  Bothnia,  flows  S.S.E.,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  130  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  IS 
miles  N.  of  Luled. 

RANEAII,  rd^ni'd,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  province  of  Aj- 
oieer,  14  miles  W.  of  Sirsah.  Near  it  is  an  immense  jheel 
or  .shallow  lake. 

RANEL.dGH,  rante  lah.  a suburb  of  the  Irish  metropolis, 
1|-  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dublin  Castle.  It  is  well  built,  and  gives 
the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Jones  family. 

RANEPOOR,  rd-nee-poor^  a manufacturing  town  of  Sinde, 
45  miles  S.W.  of  Hyderabad.  Pop.  5000,  mostly  engaged  in 
jotton  weaving.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but  clean,  healthy, 
and  agreeable — ([ualities  unusual  in  the  towns  of  Sinde. 

RANHilS.  rdn.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Orne,  11 
miles  S.W.  of  .\rgentan.  Pop.  in  1852,  2581. 

RA'NEYSBURG,  a small  post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Illinois. 

RAN'GAMAT'TY,  a decayed  town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency and  province  of  Bengal,  near  the  Brahmapootra,  53 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Rungpoor. 

RANGATIKA,  rdn-gd-tee'rd,  or  SOUTH-EAST  ISLAND, 
one  of  the  three  which  form  the  group  of  Chatham  Islands, 
in  the  South  Pacific,  in  lat.  44°  20'  S.,  Ion.  170°  20'  E. 

RANG  E,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1275. 

RANGENDINGEN,  rdng'en-ding'en,  a village  of  South 
Gorman3'.  in  Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  on  the  Starzel,  4 
miles  N.W.  of  Hechingen.  Pop.  1700. 

RANGI-HAUTE.rdNg'zhe-hot/(?)orPITT,anisland  of  the 
South  Pacific.  Chatham  group,  in  lat.  41°  15'  S.,  Ion.  170°  50' 
E.  Greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.,  7 miles  ; breadth,  about  3 
miles.  It  is  thickly  wooded,  and  inhabited  by  a party  of 
aborigines  from  Chatham  Island. 

RA.NGI-TOTO,  rdng-ghe-Wto,  the  westernmost  of  the 
group  of  i.slands  forming  the  N.W.  entrance  to  the  Road  of 
Auckland,  North  Island,  New  Zealand.  Lat.  36°  45'  S..  Ion. 
174°  50'  E.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin.  Highest  peak,  920  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  its  centre  is  a very  perfect  crater,  about 
150  feet  deep. 

R ANGOON  or  RANGOUN,  rdng'goont,  the  principal  com- 
mercial town  of  the  Burmese  dominioms,  on  the  East  Branch 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  at  its  delta,  about  25  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  58  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pegu.  Lat.  16°  47'  N.,  Ion.  96°  10'  E. 
Pop.  20,000.  It  ex'ends  on  a dead  flat  along  the  river,  con- 
sisting of  several  parallel  streets  lined  with  reed  huts,  a few 
European  houses  being  the  only  substantial  buildings. 
Ships  of  1200  tons  burden  can  reach  the  town,  which  has  a 
considerable  trade  with  Ilindostan  and  Penang,  e.xporting 
teak,  catechu,  lac,  wa.x,  ivory,  raw  cotton,  bullion,  gems,  and 
ponies;  and  importing  Indian  and  British  cotton  piece- 
goods,  British  woollens,  and  other  manufiictures.  The  ex- 
ports and  imports  are  estimated  each  to  amount  to  $1,500,000 
annually.  About  2 miles  N.  is  an  abrupt  hill,  surmounted 
by  the  celebrated  Shoe-Dagon  temple,  o3S  feet  in  height,  and 
one  of  the  principal  religious  edifices  in  the  empire. 

RANI  G.\'i’,  idhiee-glt/,  or  R.\N1-G.\KK.  Afghanistan,  an 
isolated  height  W.  of  the  Indus,  above  Attock,  rising  about 
1000  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain.  It  is  crowned  by  a 
ruined  fortress,  and  supposed  to  be  the  celebrated  Aonius 
captured  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

R.\.N'KIN,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Missis- 
sippi, has  an  area  of  about  640  square  miles.  The  Pearl 
River  washes  its  N.W.  border  for  a distance  of  more  than  50 
miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  covered  with  pine  forests;  the 
soil  is  generally  fertile.  A railroad  extends  from  the  county 
seat  to  Vicksburg,  and  is  to  be  continued  eastward.  Named 
in  honor  of  Christopher  Rankin,  member  of  Congress  from 
Mississippi.  Capital,  Brandon.  Pop.  13,635,  of  whom  6532 
were  free,  and  7103  slaves. 

RANKWEIL,  r^nkGvIl,  a market-town  of  the  Tyrol,  in 
Vorarlberg,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Feldkirch.  Pop.  2029. 

RANN,  rdnn,  a town  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  on  a height 
I above  the  left  bank  of  the  Save,  17  miles  W.N.W.  of  Agram. 
It  has  an  old  castle  with  numerous  towers,  and  a Franciscan 
monastery.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Koviduniim.  Pop.  1060. 

RANNOCH,  LOCH,  loK  raiPnoK,  a lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Perth,  E.  of  Rannoch  .Moor,  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Blair  Athol. 
Length.  9 miles;  breadth,  2 mile.s.  It  is  enclosed  by  high 
mountains,  and  contains  two  islands.  Its  superfluous 
waters  are  carried  E.  into  an  affluent  of  the  'fay.  The  vil- 
lages of  George’s  Town  and  Kinloch-Kanuoch,  are  at  either 
extremity. 

RANSART,  rdn’sdKt,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut.  3 mile.s  N.N.E.  of  Charleroi. 

RANSBEEK,  rdnstbdk,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Brabant.  6 miles  N.  of  Brussels.  It  is  famous  for  a great 
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battle  fought  here  in  1143,  for  the  territory  of  Godfrey  III., 
Duke  of  Brabant,  when  the  lords  of  Diest,  Bierbeck,  Wesen 
mael,  and  Wemmel  defeated  those  of  Gimbergheu  and 
Mechlin,  (Malines.) 

RAN'SOM,  a post-township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  509. 

RANSOM,  a post-township  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan 
Pop.  1154. 

RANSOM’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Nash  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolina. 56  miles  from  Raleigh. 

RAN'SOM  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Porter  township,  Nia- 
gara CO.,  New  York,  about  25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Buffalo.  It 
contains  2 stores  and  2 churches.  Pop.  about  200. 

RANST,  rdnst.  a market-town  of  Belgium,  province,  and 
7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Antwerp. 

RANTAMPOOli,  rdn-tdm-poor^  a town  of  Ilindostan,  do- 
minions, and  70  miles  S.E.  of  Jeypoor,  with  one  of  the 
strongest  hill-forts  in  India. 

RANVrON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

RAN'TOROLES',  a post-village  of  Colleton  district.  South 
Carolina. 

RANTOUL,  ran-tool',  a post-village  of  Champaign  co.,  Il- 
linois, on  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  Central  Railroad,  10 
miles  N.  of  Urbanna. 

RANTZAU,  rdnt'sSw,  a village  and  lordship  of  Denmark, 
duchy  of  Holstein,  on  three  little  islands  formed  by  the 
Barmstedter  or  Langeleraue,  about  23  miles  E.N.E.  of  GlUck- 
stadt.  Pop.  of  village,  100. 

RANZO,  rdiPzo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Nice,  province  of  Oneglia,  near  Pieve.  Pop.  1223. 

RAON  L’ ETA  PE,  rd'<ix«'  leh-tdp'.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vosges,  on  the  Jleurthe,  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Die, 
Pop.  in  1852,  3692. 

RAPALLC),  rd  pdPlo,  a seaport  town  of  the  Sardinian  do- 
minions, division,  and  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Genoa,  finely  situ- 
ated on  a bay  of  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  10.000.  It  is  ren- 
dered extremely'  picturesque  by  its  churches  and  a lofty 
belfry;  the  houses  are  mostly  built  on  arcades.  In  its  cclle- 
giate  church  are  some  good  paintings  and  curious  inscrip- 
tions. The  increase  of  the  town  has,  in  the  present  century, 
been  very  rapid.  It  has  a thriving  trade  in  olive  oil,  and  a 
manufacture  of  lace. 

RAPHIA,  a town  of  Palestine.  See  R.\fa. 

RAPHOE,  rahtfo,  an  episcopal  market-town,  parish,  and 
barony  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal,  5$  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Lifford.  Pop.  of  town,  1362.  'The  town  is  well  built,  and 
has  a market-place,  with  a plain  cathedral,  episcopal  palace, 
deanery,  free  school,  and  a public  library.  A monastery  i," 
said  to  have  been  founded  here  by  St.  Columb  of  Iona, 

RAPHOE,  rahffo,  a township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  4184. 

R.APH'IT,  rdfftee.  a harbor  of  Greece,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Attica,  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Athens.  Length  and  breadth,  about 
2 miles.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  ancient  PuiKnrmus, 
and  on  its  N.W.  shore  are  the  suppo.sed  ruins  of  Pra.da’. 

RAP'ID.\Nt  or  RAPGD.ANN,  a post-village  of  Madi.son  co., 
Virginia,  102  miles  N.IV.  of  Richmond.  It  contains  3 
churches,  and  several  stores. 

RAP'IDANt  RIVER,  of  Virginia,  rises  on  the  S.E.  base  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  Flowing  S.,  and  then  E.,  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Green  and  Orange  counties  on  the  right, 
and  Madison  and  Culpepper  on  the  left,  and  unites  with  the 
Rappahannock  about  10  miles  above  Fredericksburg.  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  SO  miles. 

RAPIDAN  S'i’ATlON,  a post-office  of  Culpepper  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

RAPIDES,  ra'peedt,  a parish  in  the  W.  part  of  Louisiana, 
bordering  on  Texas,  has  an  area  of  about  2100  .square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Little  River,  and  intersected  by 
Calcasieu  and  Red  Rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly  level : the 
soil  near  the  streams  is  very  productive.  A large  part  of  the 
parish  is  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  Capital,  Alexandria. 
Pop.  25,360,  of  whom  10,002  were  free,  anil  15.358  slaves. 

RAPGDS,  a post-office  of  Niagara  co.,  New  York. 

R.VPIDS,  a post-office  of  Portage  co..  Ohio. 

RAPIDS,  a post  office  of  Boone  co.,  Iowa. 

RAPING,  i d pee/no,  or  RAPINI,  rd-pee'nee,  a town  of  Na- 
ples, province  of  Abruzzo-Citra,  S.  of  Chieti.  Pop.  1809. 

RAP'LOCH,  rap'loK.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  parish 
of  Stirling,  three-fourths  of  a mile  from  Stirling  Bridge,  and 
immediately  S.IV.  of  Stirling  Castle.  l*op.  317. 

RAPOLANO.  rd-po-ld'no,  a village  of  Tuscany,  18  miles 
from  Sienna.  Pop.  3.335. 

RAPOLLA,  rd-poPld.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basili- 
cata. li  miles  S.E.  of  Melfi.  Pop.  3200. 

RAPONE.  rd-po'nA,  a market-towm  of  Naples,  10  miles  S.IV, 
of  Melfi.  Pop.  1900. 

RAPOZOS,  rd-piJzoce,  a village  and  parish  of  Brazil,  pro 
vince  of  Minas  Geraes,  50  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Ouro-Preto. 
Pop.  500. 

RAPPAH.VN'NOCK,  a river  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia,  is 
formed  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Culpepper  county,  by  the  con 
fluence  of  the  North  and  Rapidan  Rivers.  Flowing  in  a S.E. 
course,  it  falls  over  the  primitive  ledge,  and  meets  the  oceau 
tides  at  Fredericksburg,  where  it  affords  extensive  water- 
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power.  It  now  becomes  a navigable  stream,  and  after  form- 
ing tne  boundary  between  several  counties  on  each  hand, 
enters  Jhesapeake  Bay  between  iVindmill  and  Stingray 
Points.  Its  general  direction  is  S.E.,  and  its  whole  length 
about  125  miles.  A canal,  45  miles  long,  has  within  a few 
years  been  opened  along  the  river,  above  the  falls,  to  the 
mouth  of  Carter’s  Creek. 

RAPPAHANNOCK,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of 
Virginia,  is  situated  on  the  S.E.  declivity  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
The  area  is  about  240  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.E  by  a branch  of  the  Rappahannock,  (sometimes  called 
North  River.)  from  which  it  derives  its  name ; and  Hazel 
River  flows  along  the  S.  border.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  several  turnpike-roads.  Formed 
from  Culpepper  in  1831.  Capital,  Washington.  Pop.  8850, 
of  whom  .0330  were  free,  and  3520  slaves. 

RAPPAHANNOCK.  Virginia,  a station  on  the  Orange  and 
Alex.andrla  Railroad,  37  miles  from  Gordonsville. 

RAPPAHANNOCK  ACADEMY,  a post-office  of  Caroline 
CO.,  Virginia. 

RAPPENAU,  r£p'peh-n6w',  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Un- 
ter-Rhein,  bailiwick  of  Neckar-Bischofsheim.  Pop.  1038. 

RAPPERSCHWYL,  rip^per-shwiP,  or  RAPPERSWEIL, 
rlp'pers-wir,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  St.  Gall,  on 
the  Lake  of  Zurich,  here  cro.s.sed  by  a rude  wooden  bridge 
three-fourths  of  a mile  in  length.  Pop.  1500. 

RAPPERSWEIL,  r^ptpers-wir,  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton,  and  9 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Bern.  P.17I9. 

RAPP’S  BARREN,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Arkansas. 

RAPRI.  ri'pree.  a large  town  of  Siam,  on  the  Meklong,  40 
miles  W.  of  Bang  kok. 

RAPTEE  or  RAPTY,  rip'tee,  a river  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  joins  the  Ganges  after  a S.E.  course  of 
270  miles. 

RARAKA,  r5-r3/kd,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Low 
Archipelago,  lat.  16°  6'  25"  S.,  Ion.  144°  57'  40"  W.  Length, 
15  miles. 

RARAPI.RA.  See  Ferreira. 

RARATONGA,  ri'rd-tongtga,  and  ROROTONGA,  ro'ro- 
tongtgi,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to 
the  group  of  Cook’s  Islands,  in  lat.  21°  13'  S.,  Ion.  160°  6'  33" 
W.  It  is  about  30  miles  in  circuit.  The  inhabitants,  about 
4000,  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  made  great 
progress  in  civilization.  They  live  chiefly  in  the  three  vil- 
lages of  Avarua  in  the  N.,  Atania  in  the  S.E.,  ana  Arognaui 
in  the  S.W.  Raratonga  was  devastated  by  the  great  hurri- 
cane of  March,  1846. 

HARDEN,  a post-office  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio. 

RARITAN  or  RARITON,  rir'it-on.  a river  of  New  Jersey, 
is  formed  by  the  North  and  South  Branches,  which  unite  in 
Somerset  county,  about  5 miles  W.  of  Somerville.  It  flows 
in  a general  E.  direction,  passes  by  New  Brunswick,  crosses 
Middlesex  county,  and  empties  itself  into  Raritan  Bay  at 
Amboy.  The  main  stream  is  about  33  miles  long,  and  is  navi- 
gable by  steamboats  15  miles  to  New  Brunswick.  Branches. — 
The  North  Branch  rises  in  Morris  county,  and  flows  S.  The 
South  Branch  also  rises  in  Morris  county, and  flows  in  a cir- 
cuitous course  through  Hunterdon  county.  It  is  rather 
longer  than  the  main  stream. 

RARITAN,  a township  of  Hunterdon  co.,  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  2270. 

RARITAN,  a township  of  Monmouth  co.,  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  2979. 

RARITAN,  a manufacturing  post-village  of  Somerset  co.. 
New  Jersey,  is  situated  on  the  Raritan  River,  and  on  the 
New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  about  1 mile  W.  of  Somerville. 
It  luis  2 chn  relies,  3 stores,  1 cloth  factory,  1 car  factory,  2 
iron  foundries,  2 machine-shops,  1 carriage  factoiy,  and  2 
grist-mills.  Pop.  about  1000. 

RARITAN  BAY,  at  the  mouth  of  Raritan  River,  is  situ- 
ated betw’een  Staten  Island,  New  York,  and  Monmouth  co.. 
New  Jersey.  Length,  near  15  miles;  greatest  breadth,  about 
10  mile.s. 

RARITAN  LANDING,  a village  of  Middlesex  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Raritan  River.  27  miles  N.E.  of  Trenton.  The 
Raritan  is  crossed  at  this  place  by  a wooden  bridge.  Pop. 
about  200. 

HA  S,  ris,  (i.  e.  “ a head”  or  “ headland,”)  the  prefix  to  the 
names  of  numerous  capes  of  Africa  and  West  A.sia. 

RAS-.\L-IIAD,  ris'dl-hdd',  a cape  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
Arabia,  in  lat.  22°  33'  N..  Ion.  59°  55'  E. 

RAS-ARUBAH,  r^s  a-roo'bi,  or  OREMAR/RAH,  a re- 
markable headland  on  the  coast  of  Beloochistan,  in  the 
Arabian  Sea,  in  lat.  25°  8'  N.,  Ion.  64°  35'  E. 

RASASNA,  ri-sdshid,  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment, and  54  miles  N.N.E.  of  Moheelev,  on  the  Dnieper. 
Pop.  1600. 

RASAY  or  RAASAY  (r^^s.^)  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the 
inner  Hebrides,  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  between  Skye 
ind  the  mainland,  1 mile  N.E.  of  Skye.  Length,  12  miles; 
breadtli,  2 miles.  .4rea.  28  square  miles.  Pop.  540.  Here 
are  the  rums  of  the  old  castle  of  Brochel. 

RASAY  or  BLACK  WATER,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Ross,  rises  on  the  E.  side  of  Dirry-more,  and  flow  s S.E.  and 
joins  the  Conan. 
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RAS  BAGASHOOorRAS  RAGASHU,  r^s  b3-gl-.shoof,  a 
rocky  cape  of  Southeast  Arabia,  300  feet  in  height.  Lat.  14'- 
49'  10"  N.,  Ion.  50°  9'  30"  E. 

RAS  BERN  ASS,  rls  b&r-nSss',  or  CAPE  NCSBi,  a head- 
land on  the  W.  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  20  miles  N.E.  of  the 
ruins  of  Berenice. 

RASCH  AU,  rd'show,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau, 
18  miles  S.E.  of  Griinhain.  Pop.  2278. 

R ASCHISCHTSCH.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Rozhitch. 

RAS-EL-ABIAD.  rits  i^l  ii'be-3d',  (‘‘White  Cape.”)  a pro- 
montory of  Palestine.  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Tyre.  The  rock 
is  a soft  limestone,  almost  as  white  as  chalk. 

RAS-EL-KHYMA,  (or  KHIMA.)  ris  ?I  kee'ma(?)  a forti- 
fied town  of  Arabia,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  S.E.  of  El  Katif. 
Lat.  25°  48'  N..  Ion.  56°  4'  E.  Formerly  a resort  for  pirates. 

RASGRAD,  r3.s'g^3d^  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulga- 
ria. 33  miles  S.E.  of  Roostchook.  on  the  route  from  Shoomla. 

RASHAR^KIN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Antrim. 

RASINES,  rS  seetn^s.  a village  of  Spain,  province  of  San- 
tander, on  the  road  from  Castile  to  Laredo.  Pop.  1558. 

RAS'KELF,  a chapedry  and  railway  .station  of  England, 
CO.  of  York.  North  Riding.  4 miles  N.N.W.  of  York. 

RAS  MOHAMMED,  r3s  mo-him^mM,  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  the  Red  Sea,  between 
the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akab.ah.  Lat.  27°  50'  N.,  Ion.  34°  15'  E. 

RAS  .MUSSENDOM.  See  Musse.xdom,  Cape. 

R ASPEN  AU,  rds'peh-ndw',  a village  of  Bohemia,  39  miles 
N.  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  1415. 

RASS.  El,  §1  r^ss.  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Nedjed,  230  miles 
W.N.W.  of  El-Derayeh.  and  E.N.E.  of  Medina. 

R ASSEGOO,  RASS EGU,  rd.s-se-g()^|^  or  RASHAU,  r^'show, 
one  of  the  Koorile  Islands,  belonging  to  Russia,  near  the 
centre  of  the  group.  Lat.  47°  50'  N.,  Ion.  153°  30'  E.  Length 
and  breadth,  about  20  miles  each.  'The  .surface  is  mouj. 
tainous.  The  shoi-es  are  rocky,  and  interspersed  with  sand^ 
bays.  Products,  good  timber,  and  large  quantities  of  beaver, 
seal,  and  other  skins. 

RASSEIN,  ni.s-saiP,  a lake  of  European  Turkey,  in  North 
Bulgaria,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  with 
which  latter  it  is  connected  by  two  mouths.  Length,  from 
E.  to  W.,  27  miles ; breadth,  from  5 to  20  miles. 

RASSELWITZ,  DEUTSCH,  doitch  lis'sel-wits',  a village 
of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  government  of  Oppeln,  on  the 
Ilotzenplotz.  Pop.  1777. 

RASSOVA,  rds  so'vd,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 
garia, on  the  Danube,  at  its  great  N.  liend,  40  miles  W.  of 
Kustendji,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Between  it  and  Kustendji 
extend  the  remains  of  a fortified  barrier  constructed  by  the 
Emperor  Trajan. 

RASSYPNAIA,  rds-sip-nd/ya,  or  RASSUPNAJA,  nls-siin- 
ni'yd?  a fort  of  Russia,  government,  and  66  mile.s  W.S.W. 
of  Orenboorg. 

RAS'TADT,  rds^tdtt,  a strongly  fortified  town  of  Baden,  14 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Carlsruhe,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  on  the  railway  from  Mannheim  to  Basel.  Pop.  6.300. 
In  1714,  a treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  here  between 
France  and  Austria;  and  1798-99,  a conference  was  held 
here  between  the  two  same  powers,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  two  plenipotentiai'ies  of  France  were  assassinated. 
Its  fortifications  were  commenced  in  1S41. 

RASTEDE.  i-a.s'ta'deh,  a village  of  North-west  Germany, 
grand  duchy,  8 mile.s  N.  of  Oldenburg.  Pop.  909. 

RAS'TENBERG,  rds'ten-b^RG'.  atown  of  Germany,  in  Saxo- 
Weimar,  14  mile.s  N.N.E.  of  Weimar.  Pop.  1012. 

HASTEN  BURG,  r^.s'ten-bdoRG',  a town  of  East  Prussia,  54 
miles  S.E,  of  Kdnigsberg.  Pop.  4.340. 

RAS'TOWICA,  ris  to-veeUsd,  a river  of  Poland,  an  affluent 
of  the  Dnieper. 

RAS^TRICK,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

RASZKOV,  rdsh-kov^  a town  of  Prussian  Poland.  60  miles 
S.E.  of  Posen.  Pop.  1540. 

RAT  or  KRYCI  (krit'see?)  ISLANDS,  in  the  Aleutian 
Archipelago,  comprising  five  islands  of  considerable  size, 
namely,  Seniisopochnoi,  Amtchitka,  Kryci  or  Rat  Island, 
Kiska,  and  Booldyr.  Kryci  Island  is  in  lat.  51°  45'  N.,  Ion. 
180°  40'  W. 

T-?  AH'  ^ T.PTPTi'wnpT'p 

RAtVsS'  or  RATIIAS^,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry. 

R AT'RY,  a parish  of  England,  «o.  of  Leicester. 

RAIVCLIFFE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

RATCLIFFE-on-SOAR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Not- 
tingham. 

RA'TCLIFFE-on-TRENT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Not 
tingham. 

RATCLIFFE-on-the-WREAK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Leicester. 

RA'f'CLIFFSBURG,  a post-office  of  Vinton  co.,  Ohio. 

RA'l’II,  rdt.  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government,  and 
near  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  1480. 

RA'TH,  rath,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Mun.ster,  co.  of  Clare. 

R A'TH,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  King's  co.,  5 mile? 
S.W.  of  Frankford. 

RATHA.NGAN,  rath-ang'gan,  a market-town  and  parish 
of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.,  and  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Kildare, 
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ou  the  Blackwood  River,  and  a branch  of  the  Grand  Canal. 
Bop,  loss. 

R.\THAS'PECK  or  RATIIAS^BUCK,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Leinster,  chiefly  in  Queen’s  county. 

a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 

Westmeath. 

RATIIASPECK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Wexford. 

RATIPBONEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Addi.son  town.ship, 
Steuben  co.,  New  York,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
317  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  is  the  depot  for  the  dis- 
trict lying’s.,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  principal  pro- 
prietor. Pop.  about  500. 

RATimOUlPNEY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
lare. 

RATII'BRANt,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wicklow. 

RATH'BUN,  a post-village  of  Mitchell  township,  Sheboy- 
gan CO..  Wisconsin,  80  miles  N.E.  of  3Iadi.son. 

RATirCAY'AN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Antrim. 

RATirCLA/RIN,  a parish  of  Irelavid,  co.  of  Cork. 

RATIICLINE,  rath'klinL  a parish  and  barony  of  Ireland, 
in  Leinster,  co.  of  Longford. 

RATIICON'NEL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Westmeath. 

RATIICON'NEL  BOG,  Ireland,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  has  an  area  of  2505  acres. 

RA'J'II'GONRtATII,  a village,  .parish,  and  barony  of  Ire- 
land. in  Leinster,  co.  of  Westmeath.  The  village  is  85  miles 
W.  of  Mullingar.  Here  are  numerous  antiquities,  and  the 
residence  of  the  D’Alton  family. 

RA'JTICOOLE,  rath'kooR,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Lein.ster, 
CO.  of  Kilkenny.  • 

RATHCOOLE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Dublin. 

RATIICOOLE.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

RATIICOO'NAY.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

RATIICORE,  rath'korf,  a parish  of  Ireland, .in  Leinster, 
CO.  of  Meath,  on  the  Royal  Canal,  and  comprising  the  town 
of  Enfield. 

RATIICOIPMACK.  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
and  formerly  a pai'liamentary  borough,  in  Munster,  co.,  and 
16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cork,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Bride. 
Pop.  of  the  town,  about  1300. 

RATIICORMACK  or  R ATIIGORLMUCK,  a parish  of  Ire- 
land, in  Munster,  co.  of  Waterford. 

RATIPDOWNt  CASTLE,  a ruin  on  the  E.  coast  of  Ire- 
land. ill  Leinster,  co.  of  Wicklow,  2 miles  S.  of  Brayhead. 
Rathdown  is  the  name  of  two  contiguous  baronies. 

RATHDOW'NEY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
In  Leinster,  Queen’s  co.  Pop.  of  the  town.  1414. 

RaTII'DRU.ML  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.,  and  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  IVicklow,  on  the  Avon- 
more.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851.  947. 

RATIPEN,  a maritime  pari.-jh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aber- 
deen, on  the  North  Sea,  S.S.E.  of  Fraserburgh.  Here  are 
remains  of  two  old  baronial  castles,  and  two  fishing  villages. 

RATIIENOWL  nVteh-nov',  or  RATHENAU,  ra'teh-nuw', 
a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  34  miles 
W.N.W'.  of  Potsdam,  on  the  Hard.  Pop.  5.350.  It  compri.ses 
an  old  and  a new  town,  the  latter  enclosed  by  walls.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  fabiics,  gloves,  leather, 
and  optical  instruments ; and  a statue  erected  to  commemo- 
rate the  victory  of  Frederick  William  over  the  Swedes  in 
1675. 

RATHFARNHIAM,  a large  village  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Leinster.  CO.,  and  3 miles  S.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1851.  5555. 
It  comprises  numerous  handsome  residences  and  demesnes, 
a neat  church.  andRathfarnham  Castle,  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ely.  now  converted  into  a dairy. 

RATHFRPL.\N D,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
CO.  of  Down.  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Newry.  Pop.  in  1851,  205-3. 

RATH'GARt.  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co..  and  2 
miles  S.  of  Dublin,  and  having  numerous  villas,  muslin, 
calico,  and  print-works,  and  limestone  quarries. 

RATH'GRAFF'  or  RATH'G  ARYEL  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Westmeath. 

RATHKEALE.  rath'kaiP.  a market-town  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.,  and  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Limerick, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Deel.  a tributary  of  the  Shannon. 
The  parish  includes  many  descendants  of  German  Pro- 
testants. termed  “ Palatines,”  established  hei-e  by  the  South- 
well  fiimily,  who.se  seat.  Ca-stle  Matress,  is  immediately  S.  of 
Rathkeale.  I’op.  of  the  town.  4201. 

RATHKENLN'AN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

RATHKENtNY.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Meath. 

RATIPLINL  RACHLIN,  raitMin.  or  RAGHERY,  rah'- 
gher-ree,  an  island  off  the  N.  coast  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster^, 
forming  a parish  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  North 
Channel.  3 miles  N.W.  of  Fuirhead.  Uit.  of  chnrch.  55°  17' 
6"  N..  Ion.  6°  11'  W.  I’op.  lOlO.  Like  the  Giant’s  Causeway, 
on  the  opposite  coast,  it  is  of  basaltic  formation.  Among 
its  antiquities  is  a ruined  castle,  which,  in  1306,  afforded  a 
refuge  to  Robert  Bruce. 

RATHLIN  O’BIRNE,  rSth'lint  6 birnt,  a group  of  islets 
in  Ireland,  off  'feelenhead,  in  Ulster,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Donegal  Bay. 
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RATIIMELTON,  a town  of  Ireland.  See  Ramelton. 

■ RA'ril'.MINES',  a suburb  of  Dublin,  on  its  S.  side,  1^  milee 
S.  of  Dublin  Castle.  Pop.  about  2500.  It  has  a modern  re- 
sidence on  the  site  of  a battle  field,  where  the  republlisna 
totally  defeated  the  forces  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  in  1649. 

RATHM0I7Y0N.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Meath. 

RATH'MORE',  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Carlow. 

RATHMORE.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kildare. 

RATHMORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  cf  Meath 

RATH.M.ORE.  a bog  ot  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry 
with  an  area  of  1371  acres 

RA'riPMUL'LEN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Down. 

RATH'N  EW',  a maritime  pari.sh  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wicklow 

RA'rilO',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co..  and  8 miles  S.W.  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  Union  Canal,  and  with  a station  on  the 
Edinbuigh  and  Glasgow  Railway. 

RATH'fFWEN,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
W'estmeath.  on  the  route  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  12  miles 
N-N.W.  of  Mullingar.  I^op.  500. 

R A'l'IIREAGH.  rilth'r;P.  a parish  ofl  reland,  co.  of  Longford. 

RA'I’IIREAGH,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo. 

RATHRO'NAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Limerick. 

RA'THRONAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

RATHSALMjAII,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wicklow. 

RATHSAGIAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Queen’s  co. 

RA'l’IDVEN,  a maritime  pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Banff, 
on  Moray  Frith. 

RA'l'HVIiyLY,  a village,  parish,  and  barony  of  Ireland, 
in  Leinster  co.,  and  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Carlow.  Pop.  of  the 
village,  400. 

RATIBOR,  rd/te-boR',  written  also  RACIBORZ,  rdt^se- 
boRz\  a walled  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  government,  and 
44  miles  S.S.E.  of  Oppeln.  capital  of  a circle,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oder,  and  on  the  Railway  from  Breslau  to 
Yienna.  Pop.  7810.  It  has  a castle,  and  manufectures  of 
woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  porcelain,  tobacco,  hosiery,  and 
leather.  It  gives  its  name  to  a principality,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital. 

RATIEBORITZ.  rd'ty-d-bo'rits,  a market-town  of  Bohemia, 
6 miles  N.E.  of  Tabor.  Pop.  1024. 

RATING EN,  rdRing-gn,  a town  of  Rheni.sh  Prussia.  6 
miles  N.E.  of  Dus.seldurf.  with  4068  inhabitants,  mostly  em- 
ployed in  cotton  spinning. 

RATMSBON,  fGer.  Ji'egensbunj,  rd'ghens-bcdRG';  Fr.  Jfa- 
tisbrmne,  rd'tees'bonn';  anc.  Begilnum.  or  CasHra  BegHiia,) 
a town  of  Bavaria,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Regen,  67  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Munich,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Regen,  and  at  the  head  of  a railway  to  Nu- 
remberg, Pop.  (1861)27,875,  including  military.  Mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year,  47°’5  ; winter.  31°-7 ; summer,  e4°-3. 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  walled,  and  entered  by  6 gates.  The 
chief  edifices  are  a cathedral,  built  in  1375.  a fine  town- 
house,  in  which  the  diet  of  the  empire  was  held  from  1662 
to  1806,  the  old  episcopal  palace,  in  which  is  a monu- 
ment to  Kepler,  and  a fine  stone  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
1100  feet  long.  It  has  a steam-packet  station,  a con- 
siderable commerce  on  the  Danube,  and  manufactures 
of  porcelain,  tobacco,  leather,  and  steel  goods.  Ratisbon 
was  long  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  and  afterwards  a free  impe- 
rial city  till  1806.  'I’he  Roman  Catholics  here  formed  a league 
against  the  Protestants  in  1524.  Near  it,  in  1809,  Napoleon 
was  wounded  in  a battle  in  which  he  foiced  the  Austrians 
to  retreat.  A Roman  wall  extended  from  Rcginum  to  Colo- 
nia  Aggi'ippina.  (Cologne.) 

RA'T'LEY.  a parish  of  Emrland,  co.  of  Warwii-k. 

R AT'LINGHOPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

RAT'.MANOV'  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Diomede  Islands,  in 
the  Behring  Sea.  Lat.  65°  51'  N.,  Ion.  169°  63'  W\ 

R.YTNAPOORA,  rdt-n3-poo'rd.  ("the  city  of  gems,”)  a 
town  of  Ceylon,  on  a river  navigable  for  boats,  45  miles  S.E. 
of  Colombo.  It  has  a barracks,  and  has  been  found  more 
healthy  for  British  troops  than  any  other  station  in  Ceylon, 
except  Point  de  Galle. 

RATNO,  rSt'no,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  govern- 
ment of  Yolhvnia,  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kovel.  Pop.  1800. 

RAT'O  ATIP,  a village,  parish,  and  formerly  parliamentary 
borough  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Meath,  14  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Dublin.  Pop.  of  village.  500. 

RATOMAGUS  or  ROTOMAGUS.  See  Rouen. 

RATO.NEAU.  r^'to'n6^  a fortified  i.sland  off  the  S.  coast  of 
France,  department  of  Bouches-du-Rhoue,  N.  of  the  i.sland 
of  Pomegue.  and  2 miles  W.S.IV.  of  Marseilles,  the  road- 
stead of  which  city  it  defends.  Length,  3 miles;  breadth  i 
mile. 

RArrON  (rd-tonO  MOUNTAINS,  in  the  E.  interior  of  the 
teri  itory  of  New  Mexico,  in  lat.  about  37°  N.,  Ion.  104°  30'  W 

RATSCHKOW,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Rachkov. 

RATTENBERG,  rilUten-b^Ro',  a walled  town  of  the  Tyrol, 
circle  of  Lower  Innthal.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn,  28 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Tnnspruck.  Pop.  1050. 

RAT'TERY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

RA'FTLESDEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  SuffolL 

RATTLES.XAKE,  Ohio,  a station  on  the  Cincinnati  and 
Zanesville  Railroad,  71  miles  from  Cincinnati. 

RATM'LESNAKE,  a post-office  of  White  co.,  Illinolf 
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RATTLESNAKE  CREEK,  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana,  flows 
Into  White  Rivet. 

RATTLESNAKE  FORK,  of  Paint  Creek,  Ohio,  joins  the 
<nalu  stream  on  the  S.W.  border  of  Ross  county. 

RAT'TOO^  a pari.<5h  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry. 

RAT'TR.IY  - parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

RATTRAY  HEAD,  a dangerous  promontory  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Aberdeen,  7 miles  E.  of  Kinnaird's  Head. 

RATZ  ALMAS,  rdts  iPmosh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Stublweissenburg;  near  Adony.  Pop.  2190. 

RATZ  BOSZORMENY',  (Rbszbrnieny,)  rdts  bo.s'sofi'm^n^,  a 
town  of  South-east  Hungary,  co.  of  Bihar,  capital  of  the  Hai- 
ducken  district,  11  miles  W.N.W.  of  Grosswardein.  Pop. 
17.000. 

RATZEBUHR,  rdPseh-booR',  written  also  PvATZEBUIIE. 
e town  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania,  51  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cdsliu, 
Pop. 1590. 

RATZEBURG,  (r^t'seh-booRo',)  Lake  of,  a lake  of  Den- 
mark and  Mecklenburg.  6 miles  long,  and  ly  miles  broad.. 
Its  surplus  waters  are  carried  by  the  Wackenitz,  a navigable 
river,  to -the  Trave. 

RATZEBURG,  written  also  RACTSBURG,  a town  of  Den- 
mark, duchy  of  Lauenburg,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Lubeck,  on  a 
jmall  island  of  the  Lake  of  Ratzeburg.  Pop.  3088.  Although 
the  seat  of  administration  of  the  Danish  duchy  of  Lauen- 
burg. the  N.  quarter  belonss  to  the  principality  of  Ratze- 
burg, a dependency  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  which  possesses 
the  cathedral. 

RATZEBURG,  Princip.alitt  of,  a principality  of  Mecklen- 
burg, has  an  area  of  130  square  miles,  and  a population  of 
14,896. 

R AUCEBY,  (rawsstby,)  North,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Lincoln. 

R AUCEBY,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

RAUCOURT.  ro'kooRt,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ardennes,  15  miles,  S.E.  of  Mezieres.  Pop.  1505. 

R.YUDEN,  row'den,  a village  of  Prussia,  government,  and 
i9.E.  of  Oppelii,  on  the  Rudka.  Pop.  1060. 

RAUDKANI,  rfiwd-kd'nee,  a market-town  of  Russian  Po- 
(and,  government,  and  138  miles  N.W.  of  Vilna.  Pop.  1500. 

RAUDNITZ.  rowdOiits,  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe, 
16  miles  S.E.  of  Leitmeritz.  Pop.  3200.  It  has  a fine  castle. 

RAUDTEN,  rowdRen,  or  RAUDEN,  rowMen,  a town  of 
Prussia,  in  Silesia,  43  miles  N.W.  of  Breslau,  on  the  Schwarz- 
wasser.  Pop.  1225. 

RAUENSTEIN,  row'en-stine',  a village  of  Central  Ger- 
many, duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Schalkau, 
with  an  ancient  castle  and  a porcelain  factory. 

RAUENSTEIN,  a village  of  Central  Germany,  in  Saxony, 
circle  of  Leipsic,  in  the  Erzgebirge. 

R AUG  I A.  See  R agusa. 

RAUMO.  row'mo,  a seaport  town  of  Finland,  on  a bay  of 
the  Gnlf  of  Bothnia,  laen,  and  55  miles  N.W.  of  Abo.  P.  1700. 

RAUNDES,  rawndz,  a paidsh  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. i 

RAURANUM.  See  Rom. 

RAURIS.  rfiwbis,  a market-town  of  Upper  Austria,  40 
miles  S.  of  Salzburg,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Salza.  Pop.  1060, 
partly  employed  in  gold  and  silver-mines. 

RAUSCIIA,  rOw'shl,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  with  a 
station  on  the  Berlin  and  Glogau  Railway,  16  miles  N.W. 
of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  1054. 

RAUSCH  ENBERG,  row'shen-b^KG',  a town  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
province  of  Ober-Hessen,  on  the  Wohra,  9 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Marburg.  Pop.  1528. 

RAUSCH  (rawsh)  GAP,  Pennsylvania,  a station  on  the 
Dauphin  and  Suscjuehanna  Railroad,  30  miles  from  Auburn. 

RAUSIUM  or  RAUSIA.  See  R.agusa. 

RAUSNITZ,  Neu.  noi  rdws'nits.  a market-town  of  Austria. 
12  miles  E.  of  Brunn.  Pop.  2070. 

RAUTSCHKA,  rdwtsh'ka,  or  IIRUSKA,  hroos'ki.  a vil- 
lage of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  about  30  miles  from  Weiss- 
kirchen.  Pop.  1431 . 

RAVANA-HRADA,  ra-vi'na-h’ra/da,  or  RAKAS-TAL,  rS'- 
kis-tlP.  one  of  the  sacred  lakes  of  Thibet,  in  the  tract  of 
Kailas,  at  the  source  of  the  Sutlej  River.  Lat.  .30°  40'  N.. 
lou.  81°  10'  E..  15,200  feet  above  the  sea.  at  the  S.  foot  of 
Gangdisri,  a peak  22.000  feet  in  height,  and  a few  miles  W. 
of  the  other  sacred  lake,  .Manasarowar,  the  surplus  waters 
of  which  it  receives.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  from 
N.  to  S.,  by  an  average  breadth  of  5 miles. 

RAVANUSA,  ri-vj-noo'si,  a market-town  of  Sicily,  21 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Girgenti.  Pop.  6400.  It  has  a trade  in  oil, 
s>.’monds,  and  pislachio  nuts. 

R.AVEE,  ri'vee',  (anc.  HydraoHe.s.)  one  of  the  “ five  rivers” 

€ the  Punjab,  rises  near  Churnba.  Lat.  32°  30'  N..  Ion.  76° 
E.  It  flow.s  S.W.  and  joins  the  ChenauK  35  miles  N.  of 
Mooltan.  Estimated  length,  370  miles.  Course  toi-tuous, 
and  banks  steep.  Tlie  city  of  Lahore,  and  the  towns  of 
Ihuniba,  Meanee,  and  Chowchuck,  are  on  its  banks. 

RAVELEY,  rAvMee,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
'luntingdon. 

RAVELLO,  rd-vjlflo,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Princi- 
pato  Citra,  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  1400. 

RAVEL Y,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 
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RA^EN  CREEK,  a post-otfice  of  Harrison  •;o.,  Kentucky 

R AWENDALE.  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln 

RAVENDALE.  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

RAM' ENGL.YSS',  a small  market-town  and  seaport  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Cumberland,  42  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Carlisle,  with  a 
station  on  the  Whitehaven  and  Furness  Railway,  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  a good  harbor  and  valuable  oyster 
fisheries. 

RAA^ENINGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RAVENNA,  rd-ven^nl,  (Fr.  Eavenne,  rd'venm;  anc.  i2a* 
ven*na,)  a city  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  State  of  iEmilia,  capital 
of  a province  of  its  own  name,  and  of  the  Romagna,  in  a 
marshy  plain,  on  the  Montone,  5 miles  from  its  port  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  16  miles  N.E.  of  Forli.  Lat.  44°  25'  N.,  Ion. 
12°  11'  E.  Pop.  19,118.  It  is  enclosed  ]t)y  walls  about  3 
miles  in  circuit,  and  entered  by  5 handsome  gates.  It  is 
richer  in  antiquities  of  the  eaily  Middle  Ages  than  any 
other  Italian  city,  having  been  the  residence  of  the  empe- 
, rors  of  the  West  from  the  time  of  Ilonorius.  and  the  capita) 
of  Italy  under  Odoacer.  Theodoric.  and  the  succeeding  Gothic 
kings,  the  Byzantine  mongrchs.  and  the  Lombards.  Its  an- 
cient monuments  aie  nearly  all  Christian.  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  the  fourth  century,  has  fine  paintings  by  Guido, 
and  remarkable  antiquities.  The  other  churches,  the  bap- 
tistery, the  mausoleum  of  Placidia.  containing  the  tombs  of 
thatempress,  ofllonorius,  and  Valentinian  111.,  are  all  richly 
ornamented  with  mosaics.  .The  other  objects  of  interest  are 
the  archbishop’s  palace,  communal  hall,  a rich  library  with 
40.000  volumes,  the  museum,  .academy _of  fine  arts,  hospital, 
theatre,  the  leaning  tower  fortress,  remains  of  the  palace  of 
Theodoric,  and  the  tomb  of  Dante.  About  1 mile  N.  of  the 
city  is  the  tomb  of  Theodoric.  now  the  church  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria Rotondo.  A pillar,  also  outside  the  city,  commemorates 
the  death  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  and  the  victory  of  Louis  XII, 
of  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  over  Pope  Julius  II. 
and  the  Spaniards,  in  1512.  It  is  said  that  the  tomb  of 
Odoacer,  King  of  the  Ileruli.  has  recently  been  discovered 
at  Ravenna  by  some  workmen,  who  found  the  body  encased 
in  a suit  of  armor  of  gold.  A monumental  inscription  con- 
firms the  fiict  of  its  being  the  tomb  of  Odoacer.  Ravenna 
has  some  manufactures  of  silks,  and  a trade  in  wine  and 
agricultural  produce,  facilitated  by  a large  canal  connecting 
it  with  the  Adriatic.  Along  the  coast  of  that  sea  extends 
for  25  miles  a fine  forest,  which  supplied  a great  deal  of  tim- 
ber for  ship-building,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
under  whom  Ravenna  was  the  chief  port  of  the  empire  on 

the  Adriatic. Adj.  and  inhab.  Ravennese.  rav'^n-neezf; 

(It.  R avexnese,  rd-vIn-nA'sa  or  Ravennate,  rd-v^n-nMA.) 

RAVENNA,  province  of  Italy,  bordering  on  the  Adriatic 
Area  732  square  miles.  Capital,  Ravenim.  Population  ir 
1850, 175,338.  ^ 

RAVEN'NA,  a handsome  post-village  and  township,  capi- 
tal of  Portage  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  railroad  between  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg,  38  miles  S.E.  of  the  former.  The  Atlantic 
i and  Great  Western  Railroad,  recently  finished,  intersects 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad  at  this  place.  Large 
quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  wool,  and  grain  are  shipped 
here.  'The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal  connects  Ravenna 
with  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland,and  affords  water-power  at  this 
place.  The  village  contains  a handsome  court-house,2  banks, 
5 churches,  an  academy,  and  1 newspaper  office.  The  manu- 
facture of  carriages  is  carried  on  extensively.  Settled  in 
1799.  Population  of  the  tow'iiship  in  1850,  2240;  and  in 
1860,  1777. 

RAVENNA,  a post-township  of  Muskegon  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  367. 

RAA'ENNE.  a city  of  Italy.  See  Ravenxa. 

RAVEN  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey. 

RAA'ENSBURG,  rd'vens-bedRG',  a town  of  Wilrtemberg, 
circle  of  Danube,  on  the  Schussen.  and  on  the  Wiirtemberg 
Railway,  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Constance.  Pop.  4439.  It  has 
manufiicrures  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  paper,  and  seal- 
ing-wax, and  a considerable  transit  trade. 

RA'VENSDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

RA'VENSFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

RA'VEN’S  NEST,  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  Virginia. 

RAVENSTEIN,  rd'ven-stine',  or  RAVESTEIN,  rd'veh- 
stlne',  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Bra- 
bant, on  the  Meuse.  5 miles  N.W.  of  Grave,  with  812  inha- 
bitants, an  old  fort,  and  a Latin  school. 

RA'VENSTHORPE.  parish  of  England,  co.  Northampton. 

RAWENSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

RAVENSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

RAVENSTONE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

RA'VENSTONEDALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  West- 
moreland. 

R.A'VENSWOOD.  a post-village  of  Queen’s  co..  New  York, 
on  East  River,  opposite  Blackwell’s  Island.  It  has  steam- 
boat communication  with  New  York. 

RAVENSWOOD.  a post-village  of  Jackson  county.  West 
Virginia,  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Sand  Creek. 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Ripley. 

RA'VENSWORTH.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York. 
North  Riding,  4i  miles  N.N.W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  332  If 
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gives  tL«  Sitle  )f  haron  'o  the  Liddel  family,  whose  seat  is 
in  the  vi  Inity. 

RAVlJllRKS,  rAVe-aia/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment (yf  Yonne,  R]  miles  S.K.  ofTonnerre.  Pop.  1226. 

RAVNAGORA,  rdv-nd-go^rl,  a market-town  of  vustria.  in 
Croatia  county,  and  S.W.  of  Agram.  Pop.  10.57. 

RAWA,  rd'wd,  a town  of  Poland,  government,  and  45 
miles  S.W.  of  Warsaw,  on  the  Rawka.  Pop.  2000. 

RAWA,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in  Galicia",  32 
miles  N N.W.  of  Lemberg. 

RAWAK.  rd-wdk^  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
oif  the  N.  side  of  the  island  of  Walgeoo.  Lat.  0°  1'  14"  S., 
Ion. 131°  E. 

RAWCLIFFE,  raw'kliff,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  West  Riding,  3^^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Snaith,  with  a station 
on  the  Lancaster  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  W.  of  Goole. 

RAW/CLIFFE,  NETIFER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster. 

RAIV'CLIFFE,  UP'PER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster. 

RAW/DEN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

RAW/DON,  a thriving  village  and  town.ship  of  Canada 
West.  co.  of  Hastings,  on  a small  stream,  a tributary  of  the 
Trent,  about  58  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kingston.  It  has  a dis- 
tillery, 2 tanneries,  a saw  and  flour  mill.  Pop.  of  the  vil- 
lage, 400;  of  the  town.ship,  in  185"2,  3097. 

RAIV'DON,  a village  and  town.ship  of  Canada  East,  co  of 
Leinster,  42  miles  N.  of  Montreal. 

RAWIL-PINDE,  rd'wil  pin'dee,  or  RAWGJL  PIN^DEE,  a 
large  fortified  town  of  the  Punjab,  47  miles  E.S.E.  of  At- 
tock.  Lat.  33035' N.,  Ion,  73°  15' E.  It  con.sists  of  flat-roofed 
earthen  houses,  with  a palace  built  by  Shah  Soojah,  a ba- 
z.aar,  and  a brisk  transit  trade. 

R AIVITSCII  or  R AWICZ,  rFwitch,  a walled  town  of  Prus- 
sian Poland,  55  miles  S.  cf  Posen.  P.  10,049.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth,  linens,  leather,  tobacco,  and  salt. 

RAW'LINGSBURG,  a post-village  in  Rockingham  co.. 
North  Carolina,  103  miles  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

RAW'LINGSVILLE,  a post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Ala- 
bama, 180  miles  N.  by  E.  of  iMontgomery. 

RAWLINSVILLE,  a post  office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

RAIV'MARSH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

RAWGIETH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

RAIV^SON,  a post-office  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine. 

RAWSON,  a post-office  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New  York. 

RAW^SONVILLE,  a village  in  the  E.  part  of  Fulton  co.. 
New  York,  in  l^adalbin  township.  It  contains  several 
churches  and  fachtries. 

RAWSONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio. 

RAWS' >N VI LLE,  a post-village  in  Wayne  co.,  Michigan, 
36  miles  W.  of  Detroit. 

RAWH'ON STALL-BOOTH,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster,  near  Ilastingdon,  with  a station  on  the  Rosen- 
> dale  branch  of  the  East  Lancashire  Railway. 

RAY,  a county  in  the  W.N.AV.  part  of  Missouri,  contains 
about  560  stjuare  miles.  The  Missouri  River  forms  the 
entire  S.  boundary,  and  it  is  traversed  by  Fishing  and 
Crooked  Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  consists 
partly  of  prairies,  and  partly  of  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile 
both  on  the  river-bottoms  and  on  the  uplands.  Limestone 
and  bituminous  coal  are  abundant.  Named  in  honor  of 

Ray,  a member  of  the  Convention  to  form  the  State 

Constitution.  Capital,  Richmond.  Pop.  14,092,  of  whom 
12,045  were  free,  and  2047  shaves. 

RAY,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Macomb  co.,  Mi- 
chigan, intersected  by  the  N.  branch  of  Clinton  River.  Pop. 
1544. 

RAY.  a township  in  Franklin  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1796. 

RAY  CE.NTB  E.  a post-office  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan. 

RAYGERN,  ri'ghern.  a market-fown  of  Moravia,  8 miles 
S.  of  Briinn.  on  the  Schwarza.  Pop.  786. 

RAYGROD,  rl'grod,  a town  of  Poland,  government,  and 
14  miles  S.W.  of  Augustowo,  on  Lake  Raygrod.  Pop.  1950. 
An  engagement  between  the  Poles  and  Russians  took  place 
here  on  the  "28111  of  May,  1831. 

RAYGUNGE,  rl-gunj/.  or  RAYAGANI,  a town  of  British 
India,  presidency,  and  province  of  Bengal, districtof  Dinage- 
poor.  It  is  said  to  comprise  1000  dwellings. 

RAYLEIGH,  raflee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

RAY^MERTOWN,  a post-office  of  Rensselaer  co..  New 
Yoik. 

RAYMOCHY,  r,i-moK'ee,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
CO.  of  Donegal. 

RAY'MOND.  a post-village  and  township  in  Cumberland 
co.,  Maine,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Portland.  The  township  is 
bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  Sebago  Lake.  It  contains  3 churches, 
a high  school,  and  6 stoi-es.  The  inhabitants  are  largely 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  The  principal  timber  is 
white-oak.  celebrated  for  its  excellent  (lualities.  There  are 
three  good  water-powers  partially  occupied  by  lumber-mills. 
Pop.  1229. 

RAYMOND,  a post-township  in  Rockingham  co.,  New 
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Hampshire,  contains  a village  situated  on  the  Concord  and 
Portsmouth  Railroad,  23  miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1269., 

RAYMOND,  a posP village,  capital  of  Hinds  co..  Missis* 
sippi,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Jackson,  and  8 miles  S.  of  the  Vicks- 
burg and  Jackson  Railroad,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a branch  railroad.  Pop.  558. 

RAYMOND,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Ohio. 

RAYMOND,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Rv 
cine  CO.,  Wisconsin,  about  90  miles  S.E.  of  Madison,  and  10 
miles  W.  of.  Lake  Michigan.  It  contains  2 churches,  and 
about  150  dwellings.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1274. 

RAYMONDS„a  post-office  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

RAYLMOND  TER/RACFl,  a town  of  New  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Gloucester,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hunter  River,  20  miles 
from  Newcastle.  Pop.  263. 

RAYtMONDVILLE,  a post-office  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New 
York. 

RAYMUN'TUDOtNY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Donegal. 

RAYNE,  nin,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen,  on 
the  Urie,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Inverury.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
village  are  a supposed  Roman  road,  and  Druidic  antiquities. 

RAYNE,  rdn,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  42  miles  N.W.  by  N^of  Greensburg.  Pop.  1595. 

RAYNGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

RAYNHAM.  a township  in  Bristol  co.,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  Taunton  Railroad,  33  miles  S.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1746. 

RAY/NORTOWN,  a village  of  Queen’s  co..  New  York,  near 
Hempstead  Bay. 

RAY’S  FORK,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Kentucky. 

RAY’S  HILL,  a small  mountain  ridge  extending  across 
the  Maryland  line  into  the  S.'part  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

RAY’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

RAYS^roWN  BRANCH.  See  Juniata  River. 

RAYS'VILLE,  a post-office  ofColuuibia  co..  Georgia. 

RAYSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  In- 
diana, on  the  Blue  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Central 
Railroad,  36  miles  E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  has  a line  and  im- 
proved water-poiver. 

RAYtTOWN,  a post-village  of  Taliaferro  co.,  Georgia,  52 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

R.\Y'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Missi.s.sippi. 

RAYtWICK,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Pmlling  Fork  of  Salt  River,  72  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

RAZ,  Le,  leh  rdz,  or  BEC  DU  RAZ,  bgk  dil  rh.,  a head- 
land of  France,  in  Brittany,  department  of  Finist&re,  on  tlie 
Atlantic,  opposite  the  island  of  Sein,  ‘25  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Brest.  Lat.  of  light-house,  259  feet  above  the  sea.  48°  2'  N., 
Ion.  4°  44'  W. 

RAZA,  rd'z^,  or  G ATO,  g3/to.  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  front 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Nitherohi  or  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Vessels  pass  on  either  side,  the  depth  of  water  being  on  the 
N.  side  from  13  to  20  fiithoms;  and  that  on  the  S.  side  not 
much  less.  The  width  of  the  channel  on  the  former  side  is 
6 miles,  and  on  the  latter,  4 miles. 

RAZl^S,  rS'zit,  a district  of  France  which  was  a dependency 
of  the  former  province  of  Languedoc,  and  had  Limoux  for 
its  capital.  It  consisted  of  Razes  pioper,  and  8au]t.  now 
included  in  the  department  of  Aude:  and  of  Fenouill^des, 
now  forming  the  arrondissements  of  I’l-ades  and  Perpignan, 
in  the  department  of  Ryreiiees-Orientales. 

RAZO,  r3/zo,  or  RAZA,  r^'zd,  one  of  the  Cape  A'erd 
Islands,  in  the  Atlantic,  S.E.  of  Branco.  Lat.  10°  38'  N.,  Ion. 
24°  37'  W.  It  is  barren  and  uninhabited. 

Rfi,  or  RllfC,  r.i,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Charente-Inferieure.  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony, 
separated  on  the  N.  from  the  department  of  Vendee  by  the 
strait  called  Pertuis  /?re/or?,(pjR'twee'  breh-t^Ng/.jand  on  the 
S.  from  the  He  d’Oleron  by  that  of  Pertuis  d' Antioche.i^lv.'- 
tweeM6Ng'te-osh'.)  Length,  18  miles;  breadth,  4 miles.  It 
has  valuable  .salines. 

REA'BURN’S  CREEK,  of  Laurens  district.  South  Caro- 
lina, flows  into  Reedy  River  from  the  left,  a few  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  Saluda  River. 

READ'FIELD.  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Kennebec 
CO.,  Maine,  on  the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  Railroad, 
about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Auausta.  Pop.  1510. 

READ'FIELD  or  REDG-’IELD,  a township  in  the  N.E 
part  of  Oswego  co..  New  York.  Pop.  1087. 

RE.\DFIELD  DEPOT,  a post-office,  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

READING,  r^dfing,  a parliamentary,  municipal  borough, 
and  market-town  of  England,  capital  of  the  county  of  Berks 
on  the  Kennet,  near  its  junction  with  the  Thame.s.  and  .u 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  38  miles  W.S.W.  of  London 
Pop.  in  1861,  24,965.  1 1 has  spacious  main  streets,  well  paved 
and  lighted,  and  many  handsome  residences,  .several  bridges 
across  different  branches  of  the  Kennet.  3 ancient  parisL 
churches,  and  places  of  worship  for  the  Baptists.  Independ- 
ents, Wesleyans,  Society  of  Fiiends.  and  Roman  C-dholics; 
a grammar  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \"1T.,  of 
wlj’ich  Dr.  A’alpy  was  formerly  master,  a blue-coat  school, 
founded  in  1646,  a national  school.  almshou.se.s,  a county 
hospital,  and  spacious  county  jail  and  house  of  Correction, 
a town-hall,  small  borough  jailj  originally  a priory  excel- 
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lent  libnk’iy  and  wews-room.  a museum,  mechanics’  insti- 
tute, several  learned  societies,  a small  theatre,  baths,  and 
some  remains  of  a magnificent  abbey,  founded  by  Henry  I., 
a part  of  the  close  of  which  contains  the  Forbery,  a beauti- 
ful public  walk,  ijeading  has  some  manufactures  of  silk 
and  velvets,  large  flour-mills -and  breweries,  iron-foundries, 
and  very  extensive  exports  of  corn,  malt,  timber,  wool, 
cheese,  &c.,  by  the  Thames,  and  by  the  Kenuet  and  Avon 
Canal,  which  connects  it  with  Bristol.  It  is  also  connected 
with  Guildford,  Dorking,  and  Keigate,  by  a branch  of  the 
South-eastern  Railway.  It  sends  2 members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Parliaments  were  held  here  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  Archbishop  Laud  was  born  here 
In  1573. 

READ/INO,  rSdting.  a post-township  in  Windsor  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 54  miles  S.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1159. 

READING,  a post-township  in’  Middlesex-co.,  Massachu- 
setts, 13  miles  N.  of  Boston,  intersected  by  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad.  It  contains  2 thriving  villages,  1 in  the  N. 
and  the  other  in  the  S.  part.  The  inhabitants  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cabinet  ware,  boots 
and  shoes.  Pop.  2662. 

READING,  a village  and  township  in  Fairfield  co.,  Con- 
necticut. on  the  Saugatuck  River,  25  miles  W’.  of  New  Haven, 
it  lias  inaTuifactures  of  carriages,  castings,  and  saws.  P.  1652. 

READING,  a post-township  in  Schuyler  county,  New 
York,  on  Seneca  Lake.  Pop.  1453, 

READING,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
13  miles  N.E.  of  Gettysburg.  Pop.  1281. 

READING,  rM'ing,  a handsome  city  of  Pennsylvania,  capi- 
tal of  Berks  co..  on  the  left,  or  E.  bank  of  Schuylkill  RiCer, 
and  on  the  Philadelphia,  Reading  and  Pottsville  Railroad, 
52  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg,  and  52  miles  N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 
This  flourishing  town,  the  third  of  the  state  in  respect  to 
population  and  manufactui-es,  is  beautifully  situate'd  on  a 
plain,  which  rises  gradually  from  the  river,  and  is  enclosed 
on  the  E.  by  an  eminence  named  Penn’s  Mount.  The  city 
is  compactly  built,  and  intersected  by  straight  and  rectan- 
gular streets,  which  are  remarkably  clean  and  smooth.  The 
most  frequented,  of  these  are  covered  with  a hard,  white 
gravel,  derived  from  the  sandstone  of  the  adjacent  hill, 
forming  a compact  and  durable  road.  Among  the  conspi- 
cuous public  buildlrtgs,  are  the  Court-house,  which  occupies 
a commanding  situation,  and  has  a handsome  portico  of 
sandstone:  theGyrnwn  Lutheran  Church,  remarkable  for 
its  steeple,  about  20.0  feet  in  height,  and  the  new  Episcopal 
Church,  a beautiful  building  of  Bei'ks  county  sandstone, 
which  has  a steeple  202  feet  high.  Reading  contains  23 
churches,  I aca^niy,  2 market-houses,  4 banks,  and  several 
public  libraries.'^rwo  daily  and  six  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  here,  of  which  3 (weekly)  are  in  the  German 
language.  The  streets  and  many  of  the  buildings  are 
lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  w'itli  spring-\vatei-,  conveyed 
through  iron  i)ipes.  The  river  is  crossed  here  by  2 bridges, 
one  of  which  is  about  600  feet  in  length.  Reading  is  a place 
of  active  trade,  and  is  the  market  for  a rich  and  populous 
agricultural  district.  The  Schuylkill  Canal  and  the  rail- 
road above-named  open  a ready  communication  with  Phila- 
delphia on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Schuylkill  coal 
region  on  the  other.  The  Lebanon  Valley  Railroad  con- 
nects Reading  wdth  Harrisburg,  and  the  East  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  extends  to  Allentown.  This  town  is  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  manufiicture  of  iron,  steam  engines,  hats,  shoes, 
and  various  other  articles.  The  imichine-shops  of  the  rail- 
road company  employ  about  1100  men.  It  has  also  2 large 
rolling-itiills,  2 or  3 anthracite  furnaces,  a nail  factory,  a 
cotton-mill,  several  foutidries,  3 steam  forges,  and  2 flouring- 
mills,  in  all  of  which  steam-power  is  used.  Reading  was 
laid  out  by  Thomas  and  Richiird  Penn,  in  1748,  and  named 
from  the  town  of  Reading,  in  England.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a borough  in  1783,  and  as  a city  in  1847.  Pop.  in  1840, 
8410;  in  18.50,  15,743;  in  1860,  23,162. 

READING,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  I’op.  1230. 

READING,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2973. 

RR.\.DI\G,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Hillsdale 
CO.,  Michigan.  Poj).  1617. 

READING,  a village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana,  82  miles 
8.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

RE  \DING,a  post-tnshp.,  Livingston  co., Illinois.  P.1145. 

READING  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Reading  township, 
Steuben  co..  New  York. 

RE.\DINGTON,  a posbtownship  of  Hunterdon  co..  New 
Jersey,  intersected  by  the  South  Branch  of  the  Raritan 
River,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Flemington.  Pop.  3U74. 

READING  VILLE,  a small  village  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mi- 
chigan. 

RE.\DSB0R0UG1I.  a post-township  in  Bennington  co., 
Vermont,  120  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  930. 

READ’S  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  enters  the  Neuse 
River  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Wake  county. 

READ’S  CREEK,  a township  in  Lawrence  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  5(<7. 

KEADSWILLE,  a village  of  Albany  co..  New  York,  16 
miles  S.W’.  of  Albany. 
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I READ'VILLE,  Massachusetts,  a station  on  the  Boston 
and  Providence  Railroad,  8 miles  from  Boston. 

READ'YVILLE,  a post-village  of  Rutherford  c.o  'Tennes- 
see, 42  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

REAGANSVILLE,  ree'ganz-vil.  a village  of  Westmoreland 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  16  miles  S.  of  Greensburg. 

REAL,  rA-iP,  a river  of  Brazil,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Sergipe.  It  flow  s gene^ 
rally  from  W.  to  E..  and  its  channel  is  constantly  obstructed 
by  cataracts:  but  for  the  last  35  miles  it  is  free  from  fans, 
and  has  a wide  and  deep  tidal  channel.  Length,  160  miles. 
Its  mouth,  about  25  miles  N.E.  of  the  Itapicuru,  is  in  lat. 
no  28'  4"  S. 

REAL  DEL  MONTE,  rA-AP  dil  moiPtA,  a town  of  Mexico, 
department,  and  56  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mexico,  9000  feet  above 
sea-level  A few  miles  N.E.,  is  the  celebrated  cascade  of 
Regia. 

RE  ALE  JO  or  REALEXO,  rA-A-lA/no,  a seaport  town  of 
Central  America,  State  of  Nicaragua,  on  a bay  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  20  miles  N.W.  of  Leon,  with  which  city  it  commu- 
nicates by  a good  road.  Lat.  12°  27'  N.,  Ion.  87°  9'  W.  Pop. 
3000.  The  harbor  is  capacious  and  safe,  and  vessels  can  come 
to  within  1 mile  of  the  town,  which  is  mean,  straggling,  and 
backed  by  a forest.  Exports  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other 
timber,  raw  sugar,  cotton  to  Costa  Rica,  about  1000  tons  of 
Brazil-wood  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
1000  bales  of  indigo  annually ; but  its  trade  is  reported  to  be 
declining. 

REALEJO  DE  ABA  JO,  rA-A-lA'no  dA  abA/no,  (“Lower 
Realejo.”)  a village  of  the  Canaries,  island  of  Tenei  iffe,  in 
the  delicious  valley  of  Orotava,  about  2 miles  from  the  sea. 
It  has  a town-house,  prison,  an  elementary  school,  a granary, 
church,  several  suppressed  convents,  also  2 flour-mills,  and 
a brandy  distillery.  Pop.  2237. 

REALEJO  DE  ARRIBA,  rA-A-lA/HO  dA  aR-Kee'ea,  (“Upper 
Realejo,”)  a village  of  the  Canaries,  island  of  Teneriffe,  at 
the  foot  of  a high  chain  of  hills.  It  has  a church,  several 
primary  schools,  and  2 flour-mills.  Pop.  3365. 

REALMONT,  rA'Al'mAN“',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Tarn.  10  miles  8.  of  Albi.  Pop.  in  1852,  2741. 

REALVILLE,  rA'Al'veeP,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn-et-Garonne.  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Montauban,  on  the 
Aveyron.  Pop.  2678. 

REAMS'TOWN,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co  , Pennsyl- 
vania. 42  miles  E.  hy  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

REARSGJY.  a parish  of  England,  co..  and  7^  miles  N.N.E 
of  Leicester,  with  a station  on  the  Peterborough  and  Lei 
cester  Railway. 

REATE.  See  Rieti. 

REAUVILLE,  ro'veeP.  a village  of  France,  department  ol 
Drome,  arrondissement  of  Montelimart.  Pop.  1114. 

REA^’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  .Tei’sey. 

REAY,  rA,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Caithness 
and  Sutherland,  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Thurso.  “Lord  Re.vy’s 
Country,”  comprising  the  parishes  of  Durness,  Tongue, 
Edderachyllis.  in  the  N.W.  of  Sutherland,  is  a wild  tract  of 
800  square  miles. 

REBAIS.  reh-bA/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine- 
et-Marne,  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Coulommiers.  Pop.  1124.  It 
was  formerly  fortified,  and  had  a military  school  suppressed 
in  1793. 

REBAIX,  reh-bA^  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilai- 
naut,  on  the  Dendre,  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Tournay.  Pop. 
1083. 

REBECQ-ROGNON.  reh-b^k'-ron'vANO^  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  Brabant,  on  the  Senne,  16  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Brussels.  Pop.  2840. 

RE^BERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  IS  miles  E.  of  Bellefonfe. 

REBRISORA.  r.A-bre-sohi.  or  KIS-REBPA,  kish-rA'broh', 
a village  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  10  miles  from  Bistritz. 
Pop.  1500. 

REBSTEIN,  r^p'stlne.  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton,  and  S.E.  of  St.  Gall.  Pop.  1611. 

RECAN  ATI,  rA-kd-nMee,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the 
Marches  and  in  the  province  of  Macerata,  on  tlie  5iusone,  4 
miles  S.W.  of  Loreto.  Pop.  4500.  It  has  a cathedral,  a town- 
hall  rich  in  works  of  art,  and  an  aqueduct  by  which  ^vatfcr 
is  supplied  to  Loreto.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  an  im 
portant  military  post. 

RECCA,  rAlUkd,  or  REKA,  rAdid,  a river  of  Austria,  in 
Illyria,  rises  in  the  government  of  Laybach,  flows  S.W.  then 
N.W.,  and  at  the  village  of  Cnnziano.  18  miles  E.N.E.  o' 
Triest,  plunges  into  a chasm,  and  entirely  disappears.  Tea' 
course,  about  30  miles. 

RECCO,  rSlcdco,  a market-town  of  Northern  It.aly,  in  the 
Sardinian  dominions,  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Genoa,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Pop.  4557,  who  export  oil  and  fruits,  and  build 
.small  vessels. 

RECEY-SUR-OURCE,  reh-sA'  sUr  oorss,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Cote-d’Or,  on  the  Ource,  14  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Chatillon-sur-Seine.  Pop.  10G7. 

RECHE,  rA/Keh  or  rSK'eh.  a village  of  Prussia,  in  West- 
phalia, government  of  Munster,  circle  of  Tecklenbuig 
Pop.  1540. 
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RECHEECIIE(rghshairshO  AltCHTPELAGO,  ofF  the  S.W. 
coast  of  A \istralia,  is  mostly  between  lat.  34°  and  35°  S.,  Ion. 
122°  E. 

RECIIERCITE  BAA’’,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Van  Die- 
man’s  Land,  lat.  43°  35'  S.,  Ion.  147°  5'  E. 

RECHERCHE  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lat.  11°  40' 
3"S..  Ion.  166°  45'  E. 

KECHICOURT  Le  Ch.4te.\u,  reh-shee'kooR'  leh-sha'to',  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Meurthe,  11  miles  S.AV. 
of  Sarrebourg,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg. 
Pop.  1070. 

RECTTTTZ.A,  a town  of  Russian  Poland.  See  Rezhitsa. 

RECHNITZ.  r^.K'nits,  or  ROHONCZ.  ro'honts'.  a market- 
town  of  AVest  Hungary,  co.  of  Eisenburg.  8 miles  S.AV.  of 
Giins.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  a noble  residence,  with  a library 
and  picture  gallery. 

RECHTENBACH,  rSK'tgn-b^K',  a village  of  Bavaria,  pala- 
tinate, and  near  Bergzabern.  Pop.  1097. 

RECIFE,  rd-see'fi.or  ARRECIFE.  SR-Rd-seeFfi,  (i.  c.  “reef;” 
or  Cidade  do  Recife,  se-d4ldd  do-rd-see'td,  i.  e.  “ City  of  the 
Reef;”  called  al.so  PERNAMBUCO,  peR-ndm-boiVko.)  a city 
of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province  of  Pernambuco,  on  the 
Atlantic.  Lat.  8°  3'  6"  N.,  Ion.  34°  51'  7"  AY.  It  consists  of 
three  distinct  quarters : — 1.  The  town  of  San  Pedro  Gon9alves, 
on  a sandy  peninsula;  2.  The  village  of  Sao  Sacramento, 
on  the  island  of  Santo  Antonio,  between  the  rivers  Biberibe 
and  Capibaribe,  and  connected  with  the  continent  by  two 
bridges;  3.  The  village  of  Sacramento  or  Boa  A’ista.  Pop. 
12,000  free,  and  6000  slaves.  In  1810  it  was  only  5391.  The 
port  is  defended  by  four  forts,  and  the  harbor  is  protected 
by  an  extensive  reef  of  rocks.  It  is  only  fit  for  vessels 
drawing,  less  than  12  feet  of  water.  The  chief  buildings  are 
the  Governor's  Palace,  the  Episcopal  Palace,  and  the  New 
Hospital ; it  has  two  Latin  and  several  other  schools.  It  is 
unprovided  with  potable  water;  but  in  1842  the  first  stone 
of  an  aqueduct  was  laid  to  convey  water  from  the  Rio  Prata, 
a distance  of  five  miles.  It  has  a considerable  trade  with 
European  ports.  The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  and 
dye-wood.  Pop.  of  the  district  of  Recife,  38,000.  Olinda,  4 
miles  N.  of  Recife,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Pernambuco. 

RECIGLIANO,  rA-cheel-y^no,  a market-town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Principato  Citra,  20  miles  E.  of  Campagna. 

RECK  EM,  r^k'kem,  or  RECKHEIM,  rSk'hime,  a town  of 
Belgian  Limbourg,  5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Maestricht.  Pop.  1100. 

RECKEM,  a frontier  village  of  Belgium,  province  of  AA’est 
Flanders,  on  the  Lys.  5 miles  S.AV.  of  Courtrai. 

RECKENDORF,  rSk'ken-doRf',  a village  of  Bavaria,  8 
miles  N.N.AV.  of  Bamberg.  Pop.  1154. 

RECK'LESSTOAVN,  a post-village  of  Burlington  co.,  New 
Jersey.  5 miles  S.E.  of  Bordentown,  contains  1 or  2 stores, 
and  about  80  inhabitants. 

RECKLINGHAUSEN,  r^k^ling-how'.zen,  a town  of  Prus.sia, 
in  AVestphalia'.  31  miles  S.AA'.  of  Munster.  Pop.  3010. 

RECLUS.  ri'kiii',  and  V'ERSOIE,  vla'swd^,  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  in  Savoy,  at  the  foot  of  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard. near  the  left  bank  of  the  I.«ere.  It  is  poorly  built, 
with  side  pavements  raised  from  two  to  three  feet,  to  pre- 
vent the  water,  in  descending  from  the  mountain  torrents, 
from  penetrating  into  the  houses.  Pop.  1850. 

REC. IAKG,  rA-ko-d'ro.  a village  of  North  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  A'enice,  19  miles  N.AV.  of  A’icenza.  Pop.  4000.  It 
has  chalybeate  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  bottled  and 
exported  in  large  quantities. 

RECOV/ERY,  a township  of  Alercer  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  826. 

RECRUIT,  re-kruU,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana. 

RECTOR,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Illinois. 

RECTOR  COLLEGE,  of  Taylor  co.,  A\'.  A’irginia,  was 
founded  in  1839,  and  in  1852  had  50  students,  and  2500 
volumes  in  its  librarj'. 

REC'TORTOAVN  STATION,  a postrvillage  of  Fauquier  co., 
Virginia,  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  130  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Richmond. 

RECULET,  reh-kii'lA',  the  loftiest  point  of  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains. in  France,  department  of  Ain,  10  miles  AV.N.AV.  of 
Geneva. 

RECUL'A’ER.  a maritime  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

RED. ANG,  rA-ddng',  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  E.  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  Lat.  5°  50'  N.,  Ion.  103°  E. 

RED  BANK,  a village  and  steamboat  landing  of  Gloucester 
CO.,  New  Jersey,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  5 
miles  below  Philadelphia. 

RED  BANK,  a post-village  of  Alonmouth  co.,  New  .Tersey, 
on  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad,  and  on  Nevisink 
River,  26  miles  S.  of  New  York.  It  contains  a bank  and 
several  factories,  and  has  some  coasting  trade. 

RED  BANK,  a township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1 305. 

RED  B.ANK,  a township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1666. 

RED  BANK,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Arkansas. 

RED  BANK  CREEK,  in  the  AV.  central  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. flows  nearly  westward,  along  the  boundary  between 
Clarion  and  Armstrong  counties,  until  it  enters  the  Alle- 
ghany River. 
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RED  B.ANK  CREEK,  of  Missis.sippi,  enters  Coldwatei 
River  in  De  Soto  county.  - 

RED  BANK  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Armstrong  co, 
Peiin.sylvania. 

RED  BANKS,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co..  Mississippi. 

RED  BARN-,  a small  village  of  Cumberland  co,,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

RED  BEACH,  a post-office  of  AVashington  co.,  Maine. 

RED'BERT,  a parish  of  South  AA’ales.  co.  of  Pembroke. 

RED  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  AVythe  co..  A’irginia. 

RED  BLUFF,  a post-village,  capital  of  Tehiima  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Sacramento  river.  Pop.  1-391.  See  Appendix. 

RED  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  co.,  Louisiana. 

RED  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Coffee  co,,  Georgia. 

RED  BOILHNG  SPRING,  a small  post-village  of  Macon 
CO.,  Tennessee. 

RED'BOURN,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

REDBOURN,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

REDBRIDGE,  a village  of  England,  co..  and  3 miles  N.AV. 
of  Southampton,  on  the  Anton,  with  a station  on  the  Dor- 
chester line  of  the  Sovitb-western  Railway. 

RED  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co..  New  York. 

• RED  BltlDGE,  a post-office  of  Hawkins  co.,  Tennessee. 

RED  BUD.  a post-office  of  Gordon  co.,  Georgia. 

RED  BUD,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Illinois. 

RED  BUD,  a post-office  of  Ozark  co..  Missouri. 

RED'CAR.  a watering-place  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North 
Riding,  6 miles  N.  of  Guisborough.  with  a station  on  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway.  Pop.  700. 

RED  CE'DAR,  a village  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  20  miles  E.  of 
Iowa  City. 

RED  CEDAR  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa. 

RED  CEDAR  RIA'ER.  of  Michigan,  rises  in  Livingston 
county,  and  falls  into  the  Grand  River  at  Lansing,  where  it 
is  about  35  yards  wide.  Small  boats  can  ascend  25  miles. 

RED  CEDAR  RIA'ER,  of  Minnesota  and'  Iowa,  rises  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  former,  and  flows  .south-eastward  into 
Mitchell  CO.,  Iowa.  From  this  point  its  general  direction  is 
S.S.E.;  nearly  parallel  with  the  AVapsipinicon  River,  which 
in  several  places  is  about  12  miles  distant.^  It  passes  almost 
entirely  across  the  state,  and  approaches  within  10  miles  of 
the  -Alississippi,  when  it  turns  to  the  S.AV.,  and  falls  into  the 
Iowa  River,  about  15  miles  above  AA’apello.  Its  whole  length 
is  probably  above  300  miles.  It  furnishes  considerable  waters 
power. 

RED  CEDAR  RIA'ER,  of  Wisconsin,  rises  near  the  N.AV. 
extremity  of  the  state,  and  flowing  southward,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Chippewa  and  St.  Croix  counties,  and 
enters  the  Chippewa  River,  (of  which  it  is  the  largest 
affluent.)  36  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  channel  is  said  to 
be  deep  from  the  mouth  to  the  lower  rapids,  about  50  miles. 

RED  CLAY,  a post-village  of  AVhitefield  co.,  Georgia,  245 
miles  N.AA'.  of  Alilledgeville. 

REDCLAY  CREEK  rises  in  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
flows  south-eastward,  and  unites  with  AVhitecla^-  Creek,  in 
New  Castle  co..  Delaware,  to  form  the  Christiana. 

RED  CREEK,  of  Mississippi,  flows  into  Black  Creek,  in 
Jackson  county. 

RED  CREEK,  in  the  N.  part  of  California,  after  separating 
Shasta  and  Colusi  counties  through  its  whole  length,  tails 
into  the  Sacramento  River,  about  40  miles  below  Shasta  City. 

RED  CREEK,  a tlourishing  post-village  of  AVolcott  town- 
ship, AA’ayne  co..  New  York,  on  a creek  of  its  own  name, 
about  160  miles  N.W.  by  AA'.  of  Albany.  It  contains  3 
churches,  1 incorporated  academy,  with  150  pupils,  3 stores, 
and  several  factories.  Pop.  429. 

RED  DEER,  a river  of  British  America,  rises  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  expands  into  a lake  of  same 
name,  flows  S.E.,  and  after  a course  of  80  miles  joins  the 
Saskatchawan  in  lat.  50°  40'  N.,  Ion.  110°  5'  AAL 

RED'DIES  RIA'ER,  a post-office  of  AA'ilkes  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

REDGHNG,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling,  2^  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Falkirk.  Pop.  700.  mostly  colliers. 

REDDING,  a post-township  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connectirnt- 

REDDING,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1561. 

REDDING  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 

REiyDINGTON,  a neat  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana, 
near  the  East  Fork  of  AVhite  River,  and  16  miles  N.E.  of 
Brownstown,  contains  1 church  and  3 stores.  P.  about  300. 

RED'DISH.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  l^ancaster. 

REiyDITCH,  a large  village  of  England,  co.  of  AA'orcester, 
12  miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Birmingham.  Pop.  in  1851.  4802.  mo.stly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  needles  and  fish-hooks,  for 
which  this  is  the  chief  seat  in  England.  The  village  is  situ- 
ated in  a fine  district,  and  is  remarkably  well  built.  It  has 
Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  2 branch  banks. 
In  the  vicinity  is  Hewell,  a beautiful  seat  of  the  Clive  family. 

R^DEN^l.  lA'deh-n.V,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Finistere,  3i  miles  E.S.E.  of  Quimperle.  Pop.  1289. 

RE'DENHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Norfolk 

RED  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  New  York 

RED'FIELD,  a post-town.ship  of  Oswego  co.,  Now  York 
about  40  miles  N.AA'.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  10£7 
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REDT^ORD,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  New  York,  on 
the  Saranac  River,  about  180  miles  N.  of  Albany.  It  has  a 
glass  lactory  and  several  stores. 

RED^FOKD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co., 
Michigan,  on  the  North  Branch  of  Rouge  River,  13  miles 
N.W.  of  Detroit.  It  has  several  mills  and  stores.  Pop.  1842. 

RED  FORK,  a post-office  of  Desha  co.,  Arkansas. 

REDGOR'TON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

RED^GtllAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

REDG'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

RED  HILL,  a post-office  of  Taney  co..  North  Carolina. 

RED  HILL,  a post-office,  Kei-shaw  district,  South  Carolina. 

RED  HILL,  a post-office  of  Murray  co.,  Georgia,  240  miles 
K.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

RED  HILL,  a small  village  of  Clarke  co.,  Alabama. 

RED  HILL,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Alabama. 

RED  HILL,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Mi.ssissippi. 

RED  HILL,  a post-office  of  Granger  co.,  Tennessee. 

RED  HILL,,  a post-office  of  Hardin  co..  Kentucky. 

RED  HOOK,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  Dutchess  co.'.  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  about  50 
miles  S.  of  Albany.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Lower  and 
Upper  Red  Hook.  Pop.  of  the  township,  39&4. 

RED  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Charlotte  co.,  Virginia,  112 
miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

REDI.MIA,  r.i-deeu^yi,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  17 
miles  S.  of  Coimbra.  Pop.  1586. 

REDINHA,  a village  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura, 
8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Pombal.  Pop.  2000. 

RE'DISHA.M,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

REDITZ,  ra'dits,  a village  of  Bohemia,  6 miles  from  Par- 
dubitz.  Pop.  1369. 

RED  JAC'KET,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

RI‘D  LAKE,  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota,  is 
about  37  miles  in  length,  and  16  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  The. 48th  parallel  of  N.  latitude  grazes  its  S.  edge; 
and  it  is  intersected  by  the  96th  meridian  of  W.  longitude. 
It  resembles  tvro  lakes  joined  together  by  a narrow  strait 
of  water. 

RED  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Pembina  co.,  Minnesota. 

RED  LAND,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Arkansas. 

RED'LAND,  a post-office  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Mississippi. 

REDLAND,  a township  of  Ilemp.stead  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  516. 

REDtLINCH,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

REDtLINGFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

RED  LION,  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey,  9 
miles  S.W.  of  Mount  Holly. 

RED  LION,  a hundred  and  post-village  of  New  Castle  co., 
Delaware,  on  the  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  Railroad,  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Wilmington.  Pop.  of  the  hundred.  949. 

RED  LION,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio. 

REDLMAN,  a post-office  of  .Jackson  co.,  Alabama. 

RED-M  AlUSHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

RED'MILE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

RED  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co..  New  York. 

RED  MOUND,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  Tennessee, 
114  miles  from  Nashville. 

RED  MOUN'iVAlN,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

RED'MOUTH,  a post-office  of  Washitaw  co.,  Louisiana. 

RED'NERSVILLE,  a village  of  Canada  West,  Prince  Ed- 
ward CO.,  in  the  township  of  Ameliasburg,  situated  on  the 
Bay  of  Quinte,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Picton.  Pop.  175. 

RED'NESS,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

REDNITZ,  rMhiits,  a river  of  Bavaria,  after  a N.  course 
of  50  miles,  joins  the  Pegnitz  at  Fiirth.  to  form  the  Regnitz. 
It  communicates  with  the  Altmiihl  by  the  canal  of  the  Main 
and  Danube.  See  Altmuhl. 

RED  OAK,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co..  Georgia. 

RED  OAK,  a post-office  of  Ellis  co.,  Texas. 

RED  OAK,  a post-office  of  Fhairie  co.,  Arkansas. 

RED  OAK.  a post-office  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa. 

RED  OAK  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  the  Flint  River  in 
Merriwether  county. 

RED  OAK  CREEK,  of  Ellis  co.,  Texas,  flows  eastward  into 
Trinity  River.  It  is  also  called  Bois  d’Arc  Creek. 

RED  OAK  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Burlington  co..  New 
Jersey, 

RED  OAK  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Charlotte  co.,  Virginia. 

RED  OAK  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Barnwell  district. 
South  Carolina. 

REDON,  reh-d<!>N«^  a town  of  F ranee,  department  of  Ille-et- 
Vilaine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vilaine,  on  which  it  has  a 
port  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  38  miles  N.W.  of  Nantes.  Pop. 
in  1852,  5582.  It  has  manufactures  of  serge,  docks  for  build- 
ing small  vessels,  and  an  active  trade  in  timber  and  iron  by 
the  canal  between  Nantes  and  Brest. 

UEDONDA,  ri-donMi,  an  islet  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
between  Nevis  and  Montserrat.  Lat.  16°  55'  N.,  Ion.  62° 
12'  W. 

REDONDA,  an  islet  of  the  British  West  Indie.s,  off  the  N. 
extremity  of  Grenada. 

REDONDA,  ri-douMi,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  front  of  the 
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entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  W.  of  the  island  o 
Raza. 

REDONDELA,  ri-Don-ddMeh,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Pontevedra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Redondela,  in  the  Bay  o' 
Vigo,  on  which  it  has  a port,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Vigo.  P.  2790 

REDONDESCO,  ri-don-d^stko.  or  RODONDESCO,  ro-don 
d^stko,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province,  and  14  miles 
W.  of  Mantua.  Pop.  1803. 

REDONDO,  r.i-doiFdo,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Alemtejo,  22  miles  E.  of  Evora,  with  3000  inhabitants. 

REDONDO,  NOVO,  a Portuguese  fort  in  Lower  Guinea,  on 
the  Atlantic.  65  miles  N.N.E.  of  Benguela. 

REDOOT  KALE  or  REDOUT  KAL15,  rA-doot/  kA-lA',  a fort 
of  the  Russian  dominions,  in  Transcaucasia,  in  a marshy 
position,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kale  or  Kalla,  in  the  Black 
Sea,  20  miles  N.  of  Poti. 

RED  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Yadkin  co..  North  Carolina. 

RED  RIVER.  (Fr.  Biviere  Bouge,  ree've-aipJ  roozh ; Sp.  Bio 
Colorado,  ree'o  ko-lo-rd'do.)  the  southernmost  of  the  great 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  rises,  according  to  Captain 
Marcy,  (whose  report  on  his  exploration  of  that  river  we 
mostly  follow.)  in  two  branches,  called  the  North  and  South 
Forks,  which  unite  near  lat.  34°  30'  N.,  and  100°  W.  Ion. ; the 
principal  or  Southern  branch  having  its  source  iu  lat.  34° 
42'  N.,  103°  7'  10"  W.,  in  New  Mexico,  (just  beyond  the  W. 
boundary  of  Texas:)  and  the  North  Fork  in  lat.  35°  35'  3" 
N.,  Ion.  101°  55'  W.,  within  a degree  of  the  N.  boundary  of 
Texas.  After  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  the  stream 
varies  but  little  from  a due  E.  course,  till  it  reaches  Fulton 
in  Arkansas,  where  it  turns  to  the  S.,  and  pursues  that  di- 
rection, with  a slight  inclination  to  the  E..  till  near  Natchi- 
toches, from  whence  it  runs  a little  S.  of  E.  till  it  disem- 
bogues in  the  Mississippi  River,  in  about  lat. 31°  N.;  and  Ion. 
91°  50'  W. 

The  main  or  southern  branch  has  its  sources  in  deep  and 
narrow  fissures,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Llano  Estacado.  (an 
elevated  and  barren  plain,)  at  an  altitude  of  2450  feet  above 
the  sea.  For  the  first  60  niiles  the  escarpments  rise  from  500  to 
800  feet,  so  directly  from  the  water’s  edge  that  in  many  in- 
stances Captain  Marcy’s  party  were  obliged  to  take  he  chan- 
nel of  the  stream  in  their  exploration.  After  leaving  the  Llano 
Estacado,  the  river,  (says  Captain  Jlarcy,)  “ flows  through 
an  arid  prairie  country,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees, 
over  a broad  bed  of  light  shifting  sands,  for  a distance  of 
some  500  miles,  following  its  sinuosities.  It  then  enters  a 
country  covered  with  gigantic  forest  trees,  growing,  upon  a 
soil  of  the  most  pre-eminent  fertility:  here  the  borders  con- 
tract, and  the  water  for  a great  portion  of  the  j'ear  washes 
both  banks,  carrying  the  loose  alaiviuui  from  one  side,  and 
depositing  it  on  the  other,  in  such  a manner  as  to  prO(iuce 
•constant  changes  in  the  channel,  and  to  render  navigation 
difficult.  'This  character  continues  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  its  course  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi ; and  in  this 
section  it  is  subject  to  heavy  inundations,  which  often  flood 
the  bottoms  to  such  a degree  as  to  destroy  the  crops,  and  oc- 
casionally, on  subsiding,  leaving  a deposit  of  white  sand,  ren- 
dering the  soil  barren  and  worthless.”  The  entire  length  of 
the  river  including  the  South  Fork,  is  estimated  by  Captain 
M.arcy  at  2100  miles.  The  length  of  the  main  stream  is  esti- 
mated at  above  1200  miles.  During  eight  months  of  the 
year,  steam-packets  regularly  navigate  it  from  its  mouth  to 
Shreveport,  a distance  of  about  500  miles,  and  the  naviga- 
tion is  good  in  all  stages  of  water  to  Alexandria.  The  por- 
tion of  this  river  above  the  Raft  is  also  navigable  by  small 
boats  for  about  300  miles,  except  in  low  water.  Captain 
Marcy  remarks : — “ From  what  I have  seen  of  the  upper  Red 
River,  I am  confident  that  at  a medium  stage  it  might  be 
ascended  to  the  confluence  of  the  main  branches  by  small 
steamers,  such  as  ply  on  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  .Mis.sis- 
sippi.” 

Shortly  after  leaving  its  sources,  the  South  Fork  pas.ses  for 
100  miles  over  a vast  bed  of  gypsum,  which  gives  the  water 
of  the  river  a very  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste,  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing  thirst.  The  exploring  expedition 
suffered  much  from  this  cause  while  in  this  region.  M’.  of 
the  101st  degree  of  W.  longitude  there  is  little  arable  land, 
except  on  the  North  Fork.  The  principal  affluents  of  the 
Red  River  are  the  Little  Washita  and  the  Big  Washita, 
both  from  the  N.  The  Red  River  '•  Cut-off,”  at  its  mouth, 
is  a new  channel,  formed  by  cutting  a short  trench 
through  a neck  of  land  caused  by  a bend  in  the  .Mis- 
sissippi. Red  River  forms  the  N.  boinulary  of  Texas  fiom 
94°  to  100°  W.  Ion.  The  Grmt  Baft.,  which  is  the  most 
serious  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  upf)er  part  of  the 
Red  River  Valley,  consists  of  an  immense  mass  of  drift-wood 
I and  trees,  which  have  been  brought  down  several  hundred 
1 miles  by  the  current  and  lodged  here,  obstructing  the  chan- 
nel for  a distance  of  70  miles,  and  inundating  the  adjacent 
country.  In  1834-5,  it  was  removed  by  the  General  Govern- 
I ment  at  an  expense  of  ,$300,000,  but  another  has  since  been 
j formed.  'I'he  lower  part  of  the  Raft  is  now  about  3o  miles 
I above  Shreveport.  During  high-water,  sm.iil  boats  pass 
j round  the  Raft  by  means  of  the  lateral  channels  or  lakes 
which  are  then  formed. 

1 RED  RIVER,  in  the  N.  part  of  Middle  Tennessee,  -ia.fl 
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n ai  the  R.  b.-,r  ier  of  iobeitson  co.,  and  flowing  W.,  enters 
the  Ouinoerlard  hiv  at  Clarksville. 

RED  RIVER,  of  Kentucky,  a small  stream  which  rises 
in  Morgan  co.,  and  flowing  W.,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween C'.ark  and  Estill  counties,  until  it  enters  the  Ken- 
tucky R.ver. 

RED  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  rises  in  Oakland  co.,  and  flows 
Into  Clinton  River,  6 miles  above  Mount  Clemens. 

RED  RIVER,  of  the  North,  rises  in  Elbow  hake,  in  the 
west  of  Minnesota,  in  about  47°  7'  N.  hit.,  and  95°  25'  W. 
Ion  , and  flowing  in  a general  S.,  then  in  a S.W.,  and  after- 
wards in  a N.W'.  direction,  at  last  runs  nearly  N.,  and  cross- 
ing the  N.  boundary  of  the  United  States,  falls  into  Lake 
■Winnipeg,  in  Canada.  Entire  length,  about  700  miles.  In 
the  first  lUO  miles  of  its  course,  it  forms  the  line  of  connec- 
tion between  a multitude  of  small  lakes,  which  seem  to  be 
disposed  along  this  stream  like  beads  upon  a thread. 

RED  RIVER,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Texas,  border- 
ing on  the  Indian  Teriitory,  contains  1100  square  miles. 
The  Red  River  bounds  it  on  the  N..  and  the  Sulphur  Fork 
washes  its  S.  border.  The  valley  of  the  Red  River  is  occu- 
pied by  extensive  prairies,  among  Avhich  tracts  of  fine  tim- 
ber are  distributed;  the  soil  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  fer- 
tility and  durability.  Cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  grass  are 
the  staples.  Many  cattle  and  horses  are  reared  here  for  ex- 
portation. Red  River  is  navigable  for  steamboats  along  the 
N.  border.  Capital,  Clarksville.  Fop.  8535,  of  whom  5496 
were  free,  and  3039  slaves. 

RED  RIVER,  a township  of  Lafayette  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  623. 

RED  RIVER,  a township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  294. 

RED  RIVER,  a township  of  White  co.,  Arkansas.  Pop.  190. 

RED  RIVER,  a post-oftice  of  Robertson  co.,  Tennessee. 

RED  river'  iron-works,  a post-village  of  Estill  co., 
Kentucky,  about  40  miles  S.E.  of  Lexington.  A large  quan- 
tity ot  bar-iron  and  nails  is  manufactured  here. 

RED  RIVER  LANDING,  a post-otRce  of  Pointe  Coupee 
parish.  Louisiana. 

RED  ROCK,  a po.st-office  of  Luzerne  co..  Pennsylvania. 

RED  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Upshur  co.,  Texas. 

RED  ROCK,  a thriving  po.st  village  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Des  Moines  River,  94  miles  W.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 
Pop.  about  350. 

RED  ROCK,  a post-village  of  Ramsey  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  6 miles  below  St. 
Paul.  It  derives  its  name  from  a granite  boulder,  which 
the  Indians  have  painted  red.  The  place  was  settled  in  1837. 

REDRUTH,  r^d'ruth,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Cornwall,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Falmouth.  Pop. 
of  town,  in  1851,  7095.  extensively  employed  in  the  rich  cop- 
per and  tin  mines  of  the  city,  the  ore  of  which  is  tran.s- 
ported  by  railways  connecting  with  the  Fal  and  with  St. 
Ives’  Bay.  The  town  has  2 churches,  a modern  grammar 
school,  a union  work-hou.se,  an  elegant  clock-tower,  a read- 
ing-room. a branch  bank,  and  a small  theatre.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Ilayle  by  the  West  Cornwall  Railway. 

RED  SEA.  or  AR.\'BIAN  GULF,  (Fr.  Mtr  Enuge.  maiu 
roozh.  or  Gnlfe.  Arahique,  golf  d'rd'beekt;  Ger.  EotJies  Aher, 
routes  maia,  or  Arabischen  Meerhmen,  i-rdtbish-en  maiatboo- 
zen;  It.  Mar  Eosso.  mda  ros'so;  Sp.  Mar  Eojo,  maa  ro'Ho; 
anc.  Erythrc^hm  Mahe,,  or  Mahe.  Eu>hrum;  Gr.  KpvOpa 
OaXaatra.  Eruthra  Thalas^sa,)  an  extensive  inland  sea  com- 
municating with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Bab- 
el-M.indeb,  and  stretching  in  a N.N.W.  direction  between 
Arabia  on  the  E.,  and  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  Egypt  on  the 
W.,  and  only  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N. 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which,  where  narrowest,  does  not 
exceed  80  miles  across;  it  forms  a very  long  and  compai-a- 
tively  narrow  expanse,  about  1450  miles  in  length.  The 
breadth,  where  widest,  as  on  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  does  not 
exceed  200  miles,  and  in  general  it  averages  about  180 
miles,  but  diminishes  gradually  both  at  it.'»  S.  and  N.  ex- 
tremities, having  at  the  former,  across  the  strait,  a width 
of  only  14^  miles,  which  is  further  subdivided  by  the  island 
of  Perim  into  two  channels,  a larger,  on  the  E.,  of  11  miles, 
and  a less,  on  the  W.,  of  1^  miles.  At  the  N.  extremity,  the 
Red  Sea  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  forming 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  penetrates  N.  by  E.  into  Arabia  for 
about  100  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  15  miles  ; 
while  the  other,  forming  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  follows  the  gene- 
ral direction  of  the  sea,  and  penetrates  between  Arabia  and 
Egypt  about  200  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  20  miles. 
In  the  fork- between  these  two  branches  is  the  celebrated 
Mount  Sinai,  or  Jebel  Moos.a.  (“Mount  of  Moses.”)  The 
Bliores  both  on  the  E.  and  IV.  consist  generally  of  a low  tract, 
for  the  most  part  sandy,  though  sometimes  swampy,  varying 
in  width  from  10  to  30  miles,  and  suddenly  terminated  by 
the  abutments  of  a lofty  table-land  of  from  3000  to  6000 
feet  high.  The  Red  Sea  may  thus  be  considered  as  occupy- 
ing the  bottom  of  an  immense  longitudinal  valley,  which 
probably  at  one  time  extended  between  the  table-lands 
without  interruption,  but  has  since  been  partially  filled  up 
by  coral-workings,  which,  extending  in  parallel  lines  at  a 
ihort  distance  ftv>m  either  coast,  have  subdivided  the  sea 
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into  three  different  channels,  and  hav'e  also  studded  its 
shores  with  numerous  small  islands.  It  is  suppc.«ed  by 
some  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  large  quantities  ot 
red  coral  and  pink-colored  fuci  which  it  yields:  but  it  is 
with  more  probability  derived  from  the  ancient  IdumceOy 
“sea  of  Edom” — Edom  signifying  “ red.” 

In  the  main  channel  the  depth  sometimes  exceeds  230 
fathoms,  and  is  suppo.sed  to  avei  age  at  least  100  fathoms, 
but  diminishes  towards  the  extremitie.s,  where  the  depth 
in  general  is  from  40  to  50  fathoms.  In  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
this  depth  gradually  decreases  to  30  fathoms,  and  at  the 
harbor  of  Suez  is  only  3 fathoms;  in  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  on 
the  contrary,  the  depth  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  mail, 
channel.  The  currents  of  the  Red  Sea  are  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  its  prevailing  winds.  From  October  to  May,  when 
the  wind  blows  generally  with  great  constancy  from  the  S., 
a strong  current  sets  in  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
and  produces  a general  rise  in  the  water  of  about  2 feet; 
from  May  to  October  the  N.  wind  continues  to  blow,  not 
without  interruption,  but  with  such  force  and  constancy 
as  both  to  give  the  current  a S.  direction,  and  carry  off  the 
2 feet  of  level  which  had  been  previously  accumulated. 
These  winds,  however,  proceeding  either  directly  N.  or  S., 
affect  only  the  main  body  of  the  sea,  and  leave  a consider- 
able belt  along  the  coast,  subject  to  alternations  of  land 
and  .sea  breezes,  and  not  unfrequently  to  sudden  squalls. 
The  chief  dangers  to  navigation,  however,  arise  not  so 
much  from  these,  as  from  the  number  of  shallow  reefs,  the 
presence  of  which  no  previous  intimation  is  given,  as  the 
sea  never  breaks  upon  them.  This  absence  of  breakers  is 
attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  porous  nature  of  the 
coral,  which  offers  so  little  resistance  to  the  .sea  that  it  dif- 
fuses itself  through  it  without  commotion,  as  if  it  were 
passing  through  a sieve.  The  principal  harbors  of  the  Red 
8ea  are.  on  the  African  coast,  Suez.  Kos.seir.  Suakin.  and 
Mas.sow'a ; and  on  the  Arabian  coast.  Jidda.  Yembo,  and  Ilo- 
deida.  The  Red  Sea  has  lately  become  important  as  a chan- 
nel of  commerce  in  connection  with  what  is  termed  the 
“Overland  Route”  from  Europe  to  India.  See  Suicz. 

The  Jews  and  Phoenicians  appeal-  to  have  carried  on  an 
extensive  trade  upon  this  sea;  and  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  it  resumed  its  importance  as  the  prin- 
cipal route  of  traffic  between  Europe  and  the  East,  which 
distinction  it  retained  until  the  di.scovery  of  the  pa.esage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  tr;ule  from  shore  to 
shore  at  present  is  not  of  much  importance,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  transport  of  pilgrwns,  considerable  numbers 
of  slaves,  and  some  grain  from  Egypt;  but  a much  more 
important  trade  has  recently  risen  up  in  consequence  of  the 
opening  up  of  the  old  route  from  Europe  to  India  acro.ss  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  along  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  that  part 
of  the  Red  Sea.  called  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  that  the  Israelites 
crossed  in  their  flight  from  Egypt. 

RED  SHOALS,  a post-office  of  Stokes  co..  North  Carolina. 

RED  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Robeson  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

REDSTONE,  a post  township  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Uniontown.  Pop.  1155. 

REDSTONE  CREEK,  of  F.ayette  co.,  Pennsylvania,  falls 
into  the  IMononsahela  River  near  Brownsville. 

RED  SUL'PIIUR  SPRINGS,  a po.st-village  of  Monroe  co., 
Tirginia.  on  Indian  Creek.  240  miles  W.  of  Richmond,  and 
.38  miles  S.W.  of  IVhite  Sulphur  Springs.  It  is  situated  in 
a small  valley  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  is  a 
place  of  fashionable  resort,  having  b(?en  improved  by  the 
erection  of  expensive  buildings.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  54°. 

RED  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Hardin  co., 
Tennessee. 

RED  SWEET  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co., 
Virginia. 

RED  WING,  a post-village,  capital  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minno 
50ta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  55  miles  below 
St.  Paul.  It  has  7 churches,  1 bank,  2 newspaper  offices, 
and  the  Hamline  University.  Pop.  1-251.  See  AerEXDix. 

REDWITZ,  rSd'wits.  a market-town  of  Bav.-nia,  23  mites 
E.  of  Baircuth.  Pop.  1580. 

RED'WOOD,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  New  York, 
about  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Watertown. 

REED,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

REED,  a jiarisli  of  England,  (.-o.  of  Suffolk. 

REED,  a township  of  Dauphin  co  . Pennsylvania.  P.  434. 

REED,  a township  of  Sc  -oi-a  co  . Ohio.  Pop.  1631. 

HEED,  a township  of  Will  co..  Illinois. 

REED  CREEK,  a post-office.  Randolph  co..  North  Carolina. 

REEDHIAM,  a parbsh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  with  a 
station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  llj  miles  E.S.E 
of  Norwich. 

REED  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  •’ul.-iski  co..  Yir’inia. 

REEDS'BURG,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,OTi<,10  Biles 
W.N.IV.  of  Wooster. 

REEDSBURG,  a post-village  and  township  of  fNiuk  oo., 
Wisconsin,  on  Barraboo  River,  50  mik*s  N.M.  of  Madison 
The  village  has  5 stores.  2 mills,  1 church,  1 cai  "'iage  fcutoiy. 
and  about  900  inhabitants.  Total  popula  lion  ilSl. 
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REED’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Ontario  co.,  New  York. 

REED’S  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Arkansas, 
several  miles  S.W.  of  Smithfield. 

REED'S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Hillsborough  co..  New 
Hampshire,  with  a station  on  the  Concord  Railroad,  9 miles 
from  Nashua. 

REED’S  GROVE,  a small  post-village  of  "Vfill  co.,  Illinois. 

REED’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Wabashaw  co.,  Minne- 
sota Territory. 

REED’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Vinton  co.,  Ohio. 

REED’S  SETTLEMENT,  a post-office  of  Panola  co..  Texas. 

REEDS'VILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Mifflin  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  turnpike  between  Lewistown  and 
Bellefonte,  about  8 miles  N.  of  the  former. 

REED'TOVVN,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio. 

REEtDY  BRANCH,  a post-office,  Moore  co..  North  Carolina. 

REEDV  CREIiK,  a post-office  of  Marion  district,  South 
Carolina. 

REEDY  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Georgia, 
60  miles  in  a direct  line  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

REEDY  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tennessee. 

REEDY  FORK,  of  Cape  Fear  River,  North  Carolina,  flows 
through  Guilford  co.,  and  unites  with  the  main  stream  in 
Alamance  county. 

REEDY  ISLAND,  at  the  head  of  Delaware  Bay.  At  its 
extreme  S.  point  is  a fixed  light.  55  feet  above  the  sea. 

REEDY  ISLAND  RIVER,  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Virginia, 
rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  flows  N.W.  through  Carroll  co..  and 
enters  New  River.  Length,  about  70  miles;  greatest  width, 
25  yards.  It  furnishes  immense  water-power. 

REEDY  RIPPLE,  a post-office  of  Wirt  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

REEDY  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  South  Carolina,  rising 
a few  miles  from  Greenville,  near  the  N.W.  border  of  the 
state,  flows  nearly  S.  by  E , and  enters  the  Saluda  on  the 
line  between  Laurens  and  .\bbeville  districts. 

REE/DYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Wirt  co..  W.  Virginia. 

REEDYVILLE.  a post-village  of  Hidalgo  co.,  Te.xas.  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  above  Brownsville,  contained  in  1853,  about 
400  inhabitants. 

REEK,  rAk,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  North  Bra- 
bant, 17  miles  E.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  798. 

REEL  FOOT,  a post-office  of  Obion  co.,  Tennessee. 

REE,  LOUGH,  16h  ree,  a lake  of  Ireland,  near  its  centre, 
between  Leinster  and  Connaught,  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
the  Shannon  at  Lanesborough.  It  is  15  miles  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  by  8 miles  in  greatest  breadth.  The  outline  is  very 
irregular.  Estimated  area,  42  square  miles:  greatest  depth, 
’5  feet.  It  contains  many  islets,  and  receives  the  river  Inny. 

REELSWILLE,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co..  Indiana. 

RE  EM’S  CREEK,  a posLoffice  of  Buncombe  co..  North 
Carolina. 

REEPOI.AM,  a parish  of  England,  co..  and  5 miles  E.N.E. 
of  Lincoln,  with  a station  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and 
Lincoln  Railway. 

REEPHAM,  a parish  and  market-town  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Norwich.  Pop.  400. 

REES,  r;Vs.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  41  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Dusseldorf.  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  3342.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch  in  1614,  and  by  the  French  in  1678. 

REES’  CORNER,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Maryland. 

REESE’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana. 

REES’  STATION,  a post-office  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

REETH,  rAt.  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  10  miles 
S.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  road  to  Boom.  Pop.  1262. 

REETH.  reeth,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  York. 
North  Riding,  8 miles  IV’.S.W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  of  town, 
in  1851,  1344.  It  has  2 endowed  schools. 

REETZ.  I’Ats,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Ihna,  42  miles  E.S.E.  of  Stettin.  Pop.  2400. 

REETZ,  a village  of  Prussia.  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Belzig. 

REEVE,  a township  of  Daviess  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1648. 

REEVESBY  (reevyJbee)  ISLAND.  South  Australia,  in 
Spencer’s  Gulf,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Port  Lincoln,  is  4 miles  long. 

REEVETON,  reevffon.  a post-office.  Ulster  co..  New  York. 

REEZAH,  RIZAH,  ree'zA.  or  RIZEH,  ree'zeh,  a maritime 
village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic,  and  35  miles  E.  of  Trebi- 
zond,  with  a bazaar,  and  a manufactnre  of  fine  hempen 
fabrics. 

REFORM^,  a post-office  of  I’iekens  co.,  Alabama. 

R EFORM,  a post-office  of  Calaway  co.,  Missouri. 

REFOYOS  DE  BASTO.  r.A-fo'yoce  dA  bAstfo,  a town  and 
parish  of  Portugal,  province  of  Minho,  near  the  Tamega, 
about  25  miles  from  Braga. 

REFOYOS  DE  RIBA  D’AVE,  re-flyyoce  dA-reefflA  d’A/vA, 
a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Minho,  15  miles  from  Oporto. 
Pop.  580. 

REFU'GIO,  (Sp.  pron.  rA  foo/ne-o.)  a connty  in  the  S.S.E. 
part  of  Texas,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  an  area 
of  about  1300  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by 
the  Guadalupe  River,  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Arkansas,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  San  4nt/>nio  and  Mission  Rivers.  The 
couirty  contains  a large  proportion  of  prairie.  The  name  is 
derived  from  a Mexican  mirMonary  establishment.  Capital, 
Refugio  Pop  1600.  of  whom  1366  were  free. 
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REFUGIO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Refugio  co  , Texas,  on 
Mission  River,  about  40  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  con- 
tains but  few  houses. 

REGA,  rA'gd,  a river  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania, 
formed  by  the  Old  and  the  New  Rega.  about  6 miles  S.W. 
of  Schievelbein.  The  united  stieam  flows  N.N.W.,  but  veil' 
circuitously,  and  falls  into  the  Baltic,  after  a course  of  about 
70  miles. 

REGALBUTO,  rA-gAl-booRo,  a town  of  Sicily,  25  miles 
W. N.W.  of  Catania.  Pop.  6200.  It  has  a royal  college. 

REG  ALMUTO,  rA-gAl-mooffo,  a town  of  Sicily,  intendency, 
and  10  miles  N.E.  of  Girgenti. 

REGAN,  rA'gdn',  a small  fortified  town  of  Persia,  pro- 
vince of  Kirman.  near  the  Beloochee  frontier;  lat.  28°  50'  K., 
Ion.  59°  8'  E. 

REGELLO,  rA-j61'lo,  a village  of  Tuscany,  18  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Florence,  in  the  Upper  Val  d’ Arno,  on  tbie  S.  side  of  IMounl 
Vallombrosa.  near  the  torrent  Rota.  Pop.  9952. 

REGEN,  r.A'ghen.  a river  of  Bavaria,  rises  in  the  Bbhmer- 
Wald,  flows  generally  W.  and  S..  and  enters  the  Danube  on 
the  right,  at  Stadt-am  llof,  opposite  Regensburg,  (Ratisbon.) 
Length,  68  miles. 

REGEN.  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Regen,  32 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Passau.  Pop.  12^0. 

REGENSBURG,  a town  of  Bavaria.  See  Ratisbon. 

REGENSPERG,  ra/ghens-p^Ro',  and  REGENSTORF.  rA/- 
ghenz-toRf';  two  contiguous  villages  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  10  miles  N.W.  of  Zurich. 

REGEN STAUF,  ra/ghens-tdwf'.  a mai  ket-town  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Regen,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Ratisbon.  Pop.  1570. 

REGENT’S,  ree'jents.  an  inlet  of  British  America. 

REGENT’S  SWORD,  a remarkaljle  promontory  of  China, 
province  of  Leao-tong,  which  divides  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee 
from  the  Yellow  Sea;  lat.  39°  N. 

REGENWALDE,  rA'ghen-wAl'deh,  a town  of  Prussia,  in 
Pomerania,  42  miles  N.E.  of  Stettin,  on  the  Rega.  Pop.  21,30, 

REGGIO,  rAd'jo,  (anc.  Wie'gmm.  or  liheJijiiini  Juliiim,)  the 
southernmost  city  and  seaport  of  Italy,  in  N’aples.  capital  of 
the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Messina,  on 
the  E.  side  of  its  strait.  Lat.  38°  6' N..  Ion.  1,5°  40' E.  I’op, 
in  1862, 15,692.  It  is  .surrounded  by  a fine  cotintry.  fortified, 
and  well  supplied  with  water.  It  is  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  has  a cathedral,  several  convents,  a royal  college, 
an  ho.spital,  a foundling  asylum,  a theatre,  a civil  and  crimi- 
nal court,  manufactures  of  silks,  gloves,  hosiery,  and  articles 
from  the  thread  of  the  shell-fish  pinyia  vwritimu,  an  aiyiual 
fair,  lasting  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  September,  and  an 
export  trade  in  wine  oil,  citron,  and  olives,  the  pioduce  of 
its  vicinity.  In  ancient  times  this  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned cities  of  Magna  Gimcia.  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
wines.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Agathocles.  the  philosophers 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  and  of  several  poets  and  sculp- 
tors. It  was  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  178.3. 

REGGIO,  (anc.  Rdgium  Lep'idi,)  a fortified  city  of  North 
Italy,  situated  14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Modena,  on  the  J5mi- 
lian  IVay,  and  connected  with  the  Po  by  the  river  Crostolo 
and  the  navigable  canal  of  Tassone.  Pop.  21,174.  It  is 
well  built  and  handsome;  the  streets  are  bordered  with 
arcades.  It  has  a cathedral,  with  numerous  convents,  a 
citadel,  a city-hall,  a theatre,  a college,  a public  library 
with  30. otto  volumes,  a museum  of  antiquities,  manufiictures 
of  silks,  hempen  fabrics,  horn,  wooden,  and  ivory  articles, 
a trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  and  a fair  during 
the  entire  month  of  May.  'It  is  the  lurth-place  of  Ariosto 
and  Correggio.  Under  Napoleon  it  gave  the  title  of  duke  to 
Marshal  Oudinot. 

REGGIOLO,  r&d-joffo,  a village  of  North  Italy,  duchy,  and 
6 miles  E.  of  Guastalla. 

REGI/E.  See  Tlemcen. 

REGIL,  rA-HeeP.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Biscay,  province  of 
Guipuzcoa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ilernio,  about  10  miles  from 
Tolosa.  Pop.  1 545. 

REGINU.M  or  REGINA.  See  Ratisbon. 

REGIS,  rA'ghis,  a small  town  of  Saxony,  18  miles  S.'S.E. 
of  Leipsic.  on  the  Pleis.se.  Pop.  623. 

REGIUM  or  REGIUM  LEPIDI,  North  Italy.  See  Reggio. 

REGLA,  rAghA,  a fortified  suburb  of  Havana,  in  Cuba,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  its  bay.  It  is  well  built,  has  large  go- 
vernment warehou.ses,  and  a spacious  hospital.  It  is  the 
princi])al  seat  of  the  Havana  slave  trade. 

REGCM  ER’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Wa.shington  co.,  Ohio. 

REGNITZ,  rAghiits,  a river  of  Bavaria,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Rednitz  and  Pegnitz  at  Fiirth,  flows  N.  past 
Forchheirn,  Erlangen,  and  Bamberg,  and  joins  the  Main  3 
miles  N.W.  of  Bamberg,  after  a navigable  course  of  35  miles. 
Chief  affluent,  the  Ai.sch,  from  the  W, 

R EG  N U .M.  See  Chichester. 

REGNY.  rSn'yee^,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Loire,  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Roanne.  Pop.  1.392. 

REGt)A,  r.A-go^A.  a village  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira, 
on  the  Douro,  3 miles  N.  of  Lamego.  It  is  increasing  in  im- 
portance. and  has  large  wine  stores,  it  being  the  place  of  an 
annual  fair  for  the  purchase  of  port  wines. 

REGUINY.  rA'gbee'neet.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Morbihan,  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ploermel.  J’op.  1135. 
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Rl^GUISnEIM,  rA'gheea'h^m^,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ilaut-Rhin,  on  the  Ille.  Pop.  2200. 

IIEHA.  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Oo'^fa. 

REHAU,  ra'hOw,  or  Rh'CIIAU,  r^K^dw,  a market-town  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  Griinebach.  17  miles  N.W.  of  Eger.  Pop. 
1000. 

REIIBURG,  ri/bOdRG,  a town  of  Hanover,  22  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Hanover.  Pop.  1325. 

REHDEN,  rA/den,  a town  of  West  Prussia,  24  miles  S.  of 
Marienwerder.  Pep.  1300. 

REHETOBEL.  rA'eh-to'bel,  a town  and  parish  of  Switzer- 
land, canton,  and  N.E.  of  Appenzell.  Pop.  1958. 

REHME,  rA'meh,  a village  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  6 
miles  S.W.  of  Miiiden,  on  the  Weser,  with  a station  on  the 
Berlin  and  Cologne  Railway.  Pop.  1590. 

REIIMUTPOOR,  rA'm ut-pooi'/.  a town  of  Hindostan,  pre- 
sidency of  Bombay,  province  of  Bejapoor,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Kistnah,  about  14  miles  from  Sattarah.  It  contains  seve- 
lul  Hindoo  temples.  - 

REHNA,  ri'nA,  a town  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  17 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Lubeck.  Pop.  2579. 

REIIO'BOTH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Bristol  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  Warren  River,  41  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Bos- 
ton. Pop.  1932. 

REHOBOTH,  a hundred  of  Delaware.  See  Lewes. 

REHOBOTH,  a post-village  of  Lunenburg  co.,  Virginia, 
85  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

REHOBOTH,  a post  village  of  Edgefield  district,  South 
Carolina,  80  miles  W.  of  Columbia. 

REHOBOTH.  a posLvillage  of  Wilkes  co.,  Georgia,  75 
miles  N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

REHOBOTH,  a post-office  of  Wilcox  co.,  Alabama. 

REHOBOTH,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio. 

REHOBOTH  BAY,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Delaware,  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  into  Sussex  county. 

REIIO'BOTHVILLE.  a village  of  Morgan  co.,  Georgia,  57 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

REHRERSBURG,  rA/rers-burg,  a small  village  of  Berks 
co.,  Penn.sylvania,  about  25  miles  N.W.  of  Reading. 

REIBERSDORF,  rPbers-doRf',  a town  of  Saxony,  4 miles 
E.  ofZitlau.  Pop.  lOl'i. 

REICHELSHEI.M.  rPKels-hime',  a market-town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  province  of 
Starkenburg,  14  miles  .S.E.  of  Darmstadt,  at  the  left  of  a 
height,  surmounted  by  the  castle  of  Reichenberg.  P.  1210. 

REICHELSHEIM.  a market-town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Nassau.  19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  751. 

REICHENAU,'  ipKeh-now',  or  MITTELZELL,  mit/tel- 
tsAlP,  an  island  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
circle  of  Lake,  in  the  Untersee,  3^  miles  N.W.  of  Constance. 
Length,  3 miles;  breadth,  1 mile.  Pop.  1460.  The  surface 
is  fertile,  and  on  it  is  a Benedictine  abbey,  in  the  church  of 
w'hich  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Pat  was  buried,  in  888. 

REICHENAU,  (Bohemian,  Saakeniezsky,  sow/ke-nitch'- 
skee.)  a town  of  Germany,  in  Bohemia,  19  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Kbuiggratz.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Wilde-Adler.  Pop.  3900. 
It  has  a fine  castle,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics. 

REICHENAU.  a town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  circle  of 
Bautzen.  7 miles  E.  of  Zittau.  Pop.  3663,  mostly  employed 
in  manufactures  of  linen  and  ribbons. 

REICHENAU,  a hamlet  of  Switzerland,  canton  ofGrisons. 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  heads  of  the  Rhine.  (Vorder  and 
Hinter  Rhein.)  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Chur,  having  a chateau, 
formerly  used  for  a school,  in  which  Louis-Philippe.  then 
Duke  de  Chartres,  found  an  asylum  as  an  usher  in  1793. 

REICHENAU,  or  REICHEN.  rPKen.  a village  of  Bohe- 
mia, 25  miles  N.E.  of  Buntzlau,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mo- 
hilka.  Pop.  2292. 

REICHENAU,  or  REICHEN,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle 
of  Leitmeritz,  56  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pntgue.  Pop.  1016. 

REICHENAU,  or  RICHNOW,  rix'nov  (?)  a village  of  Aus- 
tria. in  Moravia.  PcT- 1659. 

Rl^lCHENAU,  Alt,  Alt.  rpKe-now',  a village  of  Prussia,  in 
Sile.sia,  government,  and  22  miles  S.  of  Lieguitz.  Pop.  1812. 

REICHEN  BACH.  i-pKen-baK',  a river  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Bern,  joins  the  Aar  opposite  Meiringen.  It  de- 
scends nearly  2000  feet  in  a succession  of  falls,  near  the  last 
of  which  are  baths  and  a large  hotel. 

REICH ENBACH,  a town  of  Prussia,  government,  and  W. 
ofLiegnitz.  Pop.  1133. 

REICHENBACH.  a town  of  Saxony,  with  a station  on 
the  Saxon  Bavarian  Railroad.  11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Plauen. 
Pop.  10,198.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  cash- 
meres, cotton  and  linen  stuffs. 

REICHENBACH, a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  31  miles  S.W. 
of  Breslau,  on  the  Peilau.  Pop.  5310.  It  is  enclosed  by 
strong  \>allB,  and  has  several  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
churches,  a synagogue,  and  manufacture.s  of  woollen  cloth, 
muslins,  cotton  stuffs,  canvas,  and  gloves. 

REICHENBACH.  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  theRegen,7  miles 
W.  of  Roding.  Pop.  1358. 

REICHENBERG,  ipKen-bARG'.  or  LIBERK,  lee'bARk,  a 
town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  N.eisse,  58  miles  N.E.  of  Prague,  in 
lat.  50°  46'  N.,  Ion.  15° 5'  E.  Pop.  13,600.  It  has  2 casUcs, 
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several  churches,  a royal  and  a normal  school,  a new  thea- 
tre, and  a large  brewery,  with  important  manufactures  of 
woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  stuffs,  and  yarn,  and  numerous 
dyeing  houses  in  its  vicinity. 

REICIIENHALL,  rPKen-hAlP,  a town  of  Upper  Bavaiia, 
on  the  Saal,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Salzburg.  Pop.  2660.  In  its 
vicinity  are  salt  works,  which  furnish  annually  12,000  tons 
of  salt.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834. 

REICIIENSACHSEN,  ri'Ken-sAk'sen,  a village  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  province  of  N ieder-Hessen,  on  the  Suuter,  4 miles 
S.W.  of  Eschwege.  Pop.  1689. 

REICHENSTEIN,  rPKen-stine',  a town  of  Prus.sian  Sile- 
sia. 48  miles  S.S.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  200u. 

REICHENSTEIN,  Unter,  oon'ter  rlK^en-stlne',  RAG- 
STEIN,  rAg'stine,  or  RECKSTEIN,  rAk'stlne,  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia. on  the  Wotawa.  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Klattau. 

REICHSHOFEN  or  REICHSHOFFEN,  rlks’horf^n', 
(Ger.  pron.  riksfflo'fen.)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Bas- 
Rhin,  14'miles  S.W'.  of  Wissembourg.  Pop.  ^626. 

REICIISTADT,  liK'.stAtt,  or  ZAKOPY,  zAJko'pee,  a town 
of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Buntzlau,  45  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pi'ague. 
Pop.  1900.  It  has  a fine  ca.stle.  and  a Capuchin  convent.  In 
1818  it  was  erected  into  a duchy  for  the  son  of  Napoleon. 

REICIISTADT,  riK'stAtt,  (Oher,  offler.  and  Niedf.r.  nee^- 
der.)  two  contiguous  villages  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Dresden, 
bailiwick,  and  near  Dinpoldiswalde.  Pop.  1056. 

REICHTIIAL,  riKffAl.  a town  of  Prussia,  government, 
and  35  miles  E.  of  Breslau,  on  the  Studnitza.  Pop.  1123. 

RETD,  L.\,  lA  rlt,  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  16 
miles  S.E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  1898. 

RETD,  reed,  a township  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1631. 

REIDEN  or  REYDEN,  rPden,  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Lucerne,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Sursee.  Pop.  1490. 

REID'S,  reedz,  a river  of  Oregon. 

REIDSBUUG,  reedz'bhrg,  a po.st-village  of  Clarion  co., 
Penn.sylvania.  on  Piney  Creek,  4 or  5 miles  S.  of  Clarion. 

REIDS^VILLE,  a post-office  of  Albany  co..  New  Y’ork. 

RETDSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Rockingham  co..  North 
Carolina. 

REIDSYILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Tatnall  co.,  Geor- 
gia, is  situated  on  a sandy  hill,  65  miles  W.  of  Savannah. 

REIGATE,  rPgate,  a parliamentary  borough,  market-town, 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  on  a bianch  of  the 
Mole.  6 miles  E.  of  Dorking.  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  London,  and 
about  1^  miles  from  the  Redhill  Station,  on  the  London  and 
Brighton,  and  South-east  Railways.  Pop.  of  parliamentary 
borough  in  1861,  9975.  It  is  situated  on  a rock  of  white 
sand,  in  the  beautiful  district  of  Hohnesdale,  and  is  remark- 
ably neat  and  clean,  having  an  unusual  number  of  hand- 
■some  residences,  a church  containing  a library  and  many 
costly  monuments,  a small  grammar  school,  a large  national 
school,  a town-hall,  market-hou.se.  and  .some  groundworks 
of  a castle,  including  a cave  in  which  the  barons  are.said  to 
have  met  and  arranged  the  articles  of  Magna  Charta.  At 
the  S.  end  of  the  town,  on  the  site  of  an  old  priory,  is  the 
elegant  mansion  of  Earl  Somers.  Fullers’-earth,  and  fine 
sand  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  are  articles  of  com- 
merce. It  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

RETGHTON,  ree'ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding. 

REIGLE’S  MILLS.  New  Jersey.  See  Rieglesvit.le. 

REI^GLESYILLE,  a village  of  Bucks  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 
on  the  Delaware  River,  8 miles  below  Easton.  It  has  a 
bridge  over  the  river. 

REIGN  AC,  rAn'yAk^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Charente,  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Barbezieux.  Pop.  1272. 

REIGN  AC,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Gironde, 
arrondissement  of  Blaye.  Pop.  in  1852.  2216. 

REIGNAC.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Indre-et 
Loire,  near  the  Indre,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Tours. 

REIGNIER,  rain'yA^  a village  of  the  Sardinian  dominions, 
in  Savoy,  near  the  Arve.  7 miles  S.E.  of  Geneva.  Pop.  1709. 

REIGOLDSWEIL,  rPgolts-^Tr,  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Basel  Land.schaft,  12  miles  S.S.E.  o' 
Basel,  in  a valley,  1650  feet  above  the  .sea.  Pop.  1108. 

REIKIAVIK.  rPke-!i-vik',  or  REYK.TaYIK,  rlk/yA-vik' 
Tvritten  also  REIKI AVTG.  the  capital  town  of  Iceland,  neai 
its  S.W.  coast,  in  lat.  64°  S'  40"  N..  Ion.  21°  50'  W.  T>op.  900. 
It  is  a bishop’s  .see,  the  seat  of  the  Icelandic  society,  and  has 
an  observatory  and  library. 

REIL,  ril,  a village  of  Prussia,  government  of  'Treves,  on 
the  Mo.selle,  Pop.  1488. 

RETLANE.  r.AriAffl.  a small  town  of  France,  department 
of  Basses-Alpes,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Forcalquier.  Pop.  1379. 

REILTNGEN,  rPling-en.  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower 
Rhine,  bailiwick  of  Schwetzingen.  Pop.  1371. 

REILLO,  rAFyo  or  rA'eel-yo.  a market-town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  IS  miles  S.E.  of  Cuenca,  with  a ruined  castle  and 
a noble  residence. 

REILY,  a post-township  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1636 

REIMS  or  RIIEIMS.  reemz,  (Fr.  pron.  rAxz;  anc.  Z>firo 
cortoh-um,  afterwards  l\’e>nn.)  a city  of  France,  department  of 
Marne.  25  miles  N.W.  of  Chalons,  on  the  Tesle.  and  in  the 
Canal  of  the  Ai.sne  and  Marne.  Lat.  49'  15'  N..  Ion.  4°3'E. 
Pop.  in  1861,  55,808.  It  is  situated  in  an  ex  tonsive  basin, 
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iiurrouuded  by  slopes  covered  with  vineyards.  It  is  enclosed 
■with  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  generally  well  built. 
The  streets  are  spacious  and  tolerably  regulai-,  and  several 
of  the  squares  are  large  and  handsome.  The  ramparts, 
which  have  a circuit  of  nearly  3 miles,  are  planted,  and  form 
an  excellent  promenade.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  Ca- 
thedral, one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  of  the  thirteenth 
century  now  existing  in  Europe,  dfifi  feet  long,  and  121  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  two  massive  towers,  and  adorned  with 
a richly-sculptured  poi'tal  and  fa9ade;  the  Church  of  St. 
Remy,  originally  belonging  to  a Benedictine  monastery,  the 
oldest,  and  still,  with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral,  the 
finest  church  in  Reims;  and  the  Porte  de  IMars.  one  of  the 
gates  originally  built  by  the  Romans  as  a triumphal  arch  in 
honor  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  and  recently  repaired,  ren- 
dering it  a truly  splendid  structure.  The  town  is  orna- 
mented with  numerous  fountains,  and  has  many  ancient 
mansions,  among  which  is  the  hotel  of  the  counts  of  Cham- 
pagne. It  has  numerous  manufactories  of  cloth,  cassimeres, 
flannels,  merinoes,  and  confections,  and  a trade  in  the  excel- 
lent wine  of  its  vicinity.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Colbert, 
Gobelin,  and  Linguet.  Clovis  was  baptized  at  Reims,  a.  d. 
496,  after  the  battle  of  Tolbiac.  Philip  Augustus  was  conse- 
crated here  in  1179,  and  all  his  successors  have  been  also 
consecrated  at  Reims  till  the  revolution  of  1830,  with  the 
exception  of  Henry  IV.,  Napoleon,  and  Louis  XVIII.  It  is 
renowned  in  the  history  of  the  IMiddle  Ages  f n-  the  main- 
tenance of  its  liberties  against  the  bishops.  Before  the  revo- 
lution of  1793,  it-  had  a celebrated  university,  and  many 
councils  have  been  held  here. 

REINACII,  rPn^K,  or  RYNACII,  ree^n^K,  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Aargau. 
Pop.  2600.  It  has  corn  warehouses,  and  cotton-printing 
works. 

REINACH,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  5 miles 
S.  of  Basel. 

REINDEER,  rdn'deer,  a post-office  of  Nodaway  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

REINERZ,  rPn^Rts,  DUSSNICK  (?)  doos'nik,  or  DUR- 
NIK(?)  dooR/nik,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  58  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Breslau,  on  the  Weistritz.  Pop.  2.360.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  linens.  In  its  vicinity  are  several  springs, 
which  attract  many  visitors. 

REINET,  Cape  Colony.  See  Graaf-Reinet. 

REINFELD,  rinT^lt,  a village  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein, 11  miles  IV.S.W.  of  Lubeck.  Pop.  900. 

REINHEIM,  rinffiime,  a town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  pro- 
vince of  Starkenburg.  near  Dieburg.  Pop.  1196. 

REIN'HOLDSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 41  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

REINSDORF,  rInsMoRf.  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau,  bailiwick  of  Wilderfels.  Pop.  1003. 

REINSES  (rinz'ez)  CREEK,  of  Tennessee,  rises  in  Wayne 
county,  and  flows  through  Hardin  county  into  the  Tennes- 
see River. 

REINSTEDT,  rin'stStt,  a village  of  Saxe-Altenhurg,  near 
Kahla.  on  the  Selka.  Pop  1154. 

REINSWALDE,  rlnsGvirdeh,  a village  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  government  of  Frankfort,  circle  oi 
Sorau.  Pop.  1152. 

REISCH.  or  NEU  REISCH.  noi  rish,  a market-town  of 
Austria,  in  Moravia,  circle  of  Iglau.  Pop.  1040. 

REISCHDORF.  rislPdoRf,  or  REICIISDORF.  rlKsMoRf,  a 
village  of  Bohemia,  12  miles  fi-oin  Saatz.  Pop.  1918. 

REISEN,  rPzen,  (Polish  L’ydzyna,  rid-zin'd,)  a town  of 
Prussian  Poland.  44  miles  S.S.W.  of  Posen.  Pop.  1.340. 

REIS'TERSTGWN,  a post-village  of  Baltimore  co.,  Mary- 
land, 17  miles  N.W.  of  Baltimore. 

REITENDORF,  rPten  doRf',  a village  of  Austria,  in  Mora- 
via. circle  of  Olniutz.  Pop.  1640. 

REITH,  lit,  a village  of  the  Tyrol,  circle  of  Schwartz. 
Pop.  1123. 

RELAY/  HOUSE,  Maryland,  a station  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  7 miles  from  Baltimore. 

RELFE,  r&lf.  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Missouri. 

REEF’S  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Drew  co.,  Arkansas. 

RELLEU,  rM-y<i-oo/,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  20 
miles  N.E.  of  Alicante,  with  a ruined  castle.  Pop.  2435. 

REMAGEN,  Rheni.sh  Prussia.  See  Kiieinmusen. 

REMALARD.  leh-md'laR/,  a market-town  of  F I’ance,  de- 
partment of  Orne,  on  the  Huine,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Mortagne. 
Pop.  in  1852,  1845. 

REMBANG,  rSrn'bJng/,  a Dutch  residency  of  the  i.sland 
of  Java.  Pop.  460,000. 

REMBANG,  a town  of  .lava,  capital  of  a province,  on  adeep 
bay,  on  the  N.  coast,  W.  of  the  Remb.ing  Itiver.  and  60  miles 
W.N.W.of  Samaraog,  in  lat.  6°  4(6  30"  S.,  Ion.  1110  17' E.  Its 
harbor,  one  of  the  best  in  the  island,  is  proti^cted  by  a point 
named  Oedjong-lhxmder,  which  stretches  far  into  the  sea, 
md  by  some  islands,  among  which  are  the  Two  Brothers. 

IlEMDA,  renPdJ,  a small  town  of  Germany,  duchy,  and  16 
miles  S.S.U’.  of  Weimar,  on  the  Kinne.  Pop.  935. 

REMEDIGS,  rA-m.Vde-oce,  a town  of  South  America,  New 
Qranaila,  department  of  Cundinamarca,  province,  and  83 
niilM  N.E.  of  Antioquia.  Remedios  is  also  the  name  of  a 
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small  town  of  Cuba,  a fort  and  cape  of  Central  America,  and 
a church  near  Mexico:  and  adjacent  to  the  last  are  the  re 
puted  remains  of  the  palace  of  Montezuma. 

REM/ENHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

REMI.  See  Reims. 

REMICH,  l A/miK,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province, 
and  11  miles  S.E.  of  Luxembourg,  on  the  Moselle.  Pop.  2300 

REMIGOLY,  rd-me-go/lee,  a market-town  of  Russian  Po- 
land, government,  and  75  miles  N.W.  of  Vilna.  Pop.  1500 

REM/INGTON,  a post-officeof  Alleghany  CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

REMIRE,  rd'meer/,  an  island  group  of  French  Guiana,  4 
miles  E.  of  Cayenne.  A village  of  the  same  name  is  on  the 
opposite  mainland. 

REMIREMONT,  reh'meeR'mAN«/,  a town  of  France,  4e 
partment  of  Vosges,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jloselle,  13  miles 
S.E.  of  Epinal.  Pop.  in  1852,  5349.  It  has  a fine  abbey  ori- 
ginally founded  about  A.  d.  620,  a communal  college,  public- 
library,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  velvet,  and  iron 
wares. 

REMLINGEN,  r&m/ling-en,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Lower  Franconia,  11  miles  W.  of  Wiirzburg,  with  two  uobh 
residences.  Pop.  1088. 

REMOUCHAMPS,  reh-moo'sh5N«/,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province,  and  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Liege.  It  has  a very  re- 
markable double  grotto,  nearly  1 mile  long,  containing  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  stalactites.  In  its  mouth,  at  what 
is  called  the  Lac  d’Entre,  numerous  fossils,  bones  of  lions, 
hyenAs,  bears,  and  other  animals,  were  found  in  1828. 

REMOULINS,  reh-mooTAN“/,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Gard,  on  the  river  Gard.  here  crossed  by  a sus- 
pension bridge,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Nimes.  Pop.  1370.  Here 
commences  the  Roman  aqueduct,  anciently  carried  across 
the  river  by  the  famous  Pont-de-Gard,  1 mile  W.N.W.  of  the 
town. 

REMPS/TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

REM  PTEN  DORF,  rSuip/ten-doRf',  a village  of  Germany,  in 
Reuss-Greitz,  bailiwick  of  liurgk.  Pop.  1356. 

REMS,  r§ms,  a river  of  W lirtemburg,  rising  in  a hilly  dis- 
trict, not  far  from  its  E.  frontiers,  flows  W.N.AV'.  past  the 
towns  of  Essingen,  Gmiiud,  and  Schf)rndorf,  and  joins  the 
Neckar  at  Ludwigsburg,  after  a course  of  50  miles. 

REMSCHEID,  r6m/shit,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  18 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Dusseldoif.  Pop.  16,412.  It  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  all  kinds  of  iron  wares,  which  are  sent  to 
Russia  and  America. 

REM'SEN,  a post-village  of  Renisen  township.  Oneida  co.. 
New  York,  18  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Utica.  It  contains  several 
churches  and  mills.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2670. 

REMUSAT,  ri'mii'sil/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Drome,  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  681. 

RENAC,  reh-nik',  a vilhigeof  France,  department  of  Hie- 
et-Vilaine,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Redon.  Pop.  1358.- 

RENAGE.  reh-ndzh',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Is5re,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Marcellin.  Pup.  1494. 

RENAISON,  reh-nd'zdNc/,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Loire,  7 miles  IV.  of  Roanne.  Pop.  1973. 

RENAIX,  reh-na/,  (Flemish  Ronse.  roiPseh.)  a town  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  East  Flanders,  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ghent. 
Pop.  11,905.  It  has  a ruined  castle,  3 public  squares,  each 
adorned  with  a fountain;  3 churches  and  2 chapels,  a town- 
hou.se,  hospital,  orphan  a.sylum,  con.seil  de  prud'hommes,  a 
superior  primary  government,  and  several  communal  and 
private  schools,  a musical  society,  and  diti'ei  ent  benevolent 
institutions,  particularly  one  which  bears  the  name  of  Frdres 
des  Bonnes  tEuvres.  There  are  also  breweries,  distilleries, 
tanneries,  salt-refineries,  dye-works,  bleachfields,  thread 
mills,  brick  and  tile-works,  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen  fabrics,  yarn,  tobacco,  and  chiccory,  and  a large 
trade  in  linens.  Renaix  dates  from  the  eighth  century.  In 
1478.  and  again  in  1519.  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  tire. 

RENAULT/,  re-no/  (?)  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Illinois, 
128  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

RENCHEN,  r^nK'en,  a town  of  Baden,  on  the  Bench,  S 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Offenburg.  with  a station  on  the  Basel  and 
Mannheim  Railway.  Pop.  2.')73.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1796, 
Moi-eau  here  defeated  the  ,\ustrians,  and  entered  Swabia. 

RENCU.M,  a village  of  Holland.  See  Renkum. 

REND'COMBE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

RENDE,  r^n'deh,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra.  6 miles  N.W.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  3800. 

RENDEUX,  r8NG'(juh/,  a village  of  Belgium,  proT^ince  of 
Luxembourg,  on  the  Ourthe,  36  miles  N.  of  Arlon.  Pop. 
lOU. 

RENDEZVOUS  (ren/deh-vooz')  ISLAND,  off  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Borneo,  N.W.  of  Point  Sambar,  in  lat.  2°  40'  S.,  Ion. 
110°  9'  E. 

REM)/H.A.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk 

RENDINARA,  r5n-de-nS/rd.  a village  of  Naples,  province 
of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  14  miles  S.  of  Avezzano. 

RENDLESHAM,  r^u/delz-ham,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

RENDSBURG,  rJnds'booRG,  (Dun.  Rendshm-g,  rends'boRO,) 
a strongly-fortified  town  of  Denmark,  province  of  Holstein, 
on  an  island  in  the  Eyder,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Kiel  Canal,  and  with  a station  on  the  Kiel  and  Altona  Rail 
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way  18  miles  W.  of  Kiel.  Lat.  54°  19'  N..  Ion.  9"  40'  E, 
Eop  10,400  II  has  extensive  fortifications,  and  is  divided 
into  in  old  and  a new  town,  well  and  regularly  built.  The 
prir  ipal  public  eilifices  are  the  Church  of  St.  Jlary,  arsenal, 
military  provision  depot,  and  large  barracks;  it  has  garrison 
and  numerous  other  schools,  several  houses  of  charity,  a 
house  of  correclion.  work-house,  manufactures  of  stockings, 
earthenware,  and  tobacco,  and  a brisk  trade  in  timber.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Imperialists  in  1627,  by  the  Swedes  in 
1648,  and  by  the  Prussian  and  Confederate  troops  in  1848. 

RrlN'FKEW,  or  KEX KH EIVSIIIRE.  rJn'fru-shir,  formerly 
SIR ATIIGRYFE,  strdth'irrlf.  a small  maritime  county  of 
Scotland,  having  N.  and  W.  the  river  and  Frith  of  Clyde. 
Area.  225  squ.ire  miles,  or  144.000  acres,  of  which  about 
100.000  are  arable,  and  20,000  in  grass.  Pop.  in  1851, 161,091. 
The  surface  is  mostly  fiat,  except  in  the  W.,  where  there  is 
a large  extent  of  hill  aud  moor.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
White-Cart,  Black-Cart,  aud  Gryfe.  Coal,  limestone,  and 
freestone  abound.  The  manufactures  are  important,  chiefly 
of  cotton  stuffs  and  shawls,  at  Paisley,  Pollockshaws,  Neil- 
ston.  &c.  The  principal  towns  are  Renfrew,  (the  capital.) 
Paisley,  Greenock,  and  Port  Glasgow.  The  county  sends  1 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
this  county  was  the  seat  of  the  Stewart  or  Stuart  family,  so 
called  from  their  office  of  Stewards  of  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards possessors  of  the  crown. 

RENH'REW.  a royal,  parliamentary,  and  municipal  burgh, 
and  parish  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  above  county,  oji  the 
left  bank  of  the  Clyde.  5 miles  W.X.W.  of  Glasgow.  Pop. 
of  parliamentary  burgh  in  1851.  2977  ; of  the  town,  2722.  It 
is  well  lighted  and  paved.  The  principal  edifices  are  the 
parish  church,  town-hall,  and  jail.  It  was  connected  with 
the  Clyde  by  a canal  in  1786,  and  in  1835  a commodious 
quay  was  built  on  the  river,  opposite  the  town.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  employed  in  weaving  silks  and  muslins 
for  Glasgow  manufacturers,  in  a bleachfield.  distillery,  and 
in  the  extensive  fuindry  and  ship  building  yards  on  the 
Clyde.  The  burgh  unites  with  Port  Glasgow.  Dumbarton, 
Rutherglen.  and  Kilmarnock  in  sending  1 member  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

RENtFREW,  a county  of  Canada  West,  bordering  on  the 
Ottawa  River,  has  an  area  of  1133  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1851,9415. 

RENFREW,  a village  of  Canada  West,  on  the  BonneChere, 
which  here  forms  a mjignificent  fall,  about  70  miles  N.  of 
Kingston.  It  has  2 churches,  a grammar  school,  a foundry, 
tannery,  carding,  saw,  aud  flour  mills,  and  exports  large 
qualities  of  potash. 

KENGERSDGRF,  r§ngters-doRf',  a village  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Silesia,  government  of  Breslau,  circle  of  Glatz. 
Pop.  10S6. 

REN'HOLD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

RENT  or  RENY,  rahiee.  a market-town  of  Russia,  province 
of  Bessarabia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pruth  and  Danube, 
106  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kishenev.  Pop.  6000. 

RENHCK  Ml  LLS.  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Mississippi. 

RENI.NGELST.  r.Vning-H^lst'.  a market-town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  West  Flanders,  33  miles  S.IY.  of  Bruges.  P.  2145. 

RENINGHE,  r.ahiing-Heh.  a market-toivn  of  Belgium, 
province  of  IVest  Flander.s,  8 miles  N.IV.  of  Ypres. 

RENKUM  or  RENCUM.  r^nk'kum,  a village  of  Holland, 
province  of  Gelderland,  8 miles  W.  of  Arnhem,  near  the 
Rhine.  Pop.  919. 

REN'NEL  ISL.YND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  S.  of  the  Solomon 
Islands,  in  lat.  11°  .30'  S.,  Ion.  160°  30'  E. 

RENNEROD,  ren'neh-rot',  a village  of  Nassau,  about  40 
miles  N.  of  lYiesbaden.  Pop.  1419. 

RENNES,  r&nn,  (anc.  CondaHe.)  a city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine.  agreeably  situated  on 
the  acclivity  and  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  on  the  Canal  of  Hie 
and  Ranee,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hie  and  Vilaine,  60 
miles  N.  of  Nantes.  Lat.  48°  7'  N..  Ion.  1°  41'  \Y.  It  is  tra- 
versed from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Vilaine,  which  divides  it  into 
the  high  and  the  low  town,  and  is  crossed  by  three  bridges. 
The  latter,  the  smaller  of  the  two.  on  the  left  bank,  is  on  a 
flat  so  low  as  often  to  suffer  from  inundation.  It  is  very 
poorly  built.  The  houses  in  it,  as  well  as  those  in  the  adjoin- 
ing suburbs,  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  winding.  The  high  town  lies  between  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vilaine  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Hie,  and  strikingly 
contrasts  with  the  low  towui  by  the  elegance  of  its  build- 
ings, and  its  spacious,  regular  streets.  It  owes  its  present 
Improved  condition  to  a dreadful  conflagration,  which  took 
[lace  in  1720.  and  in  the  cour.«e  of  the  .seven  days  during 
which  it  raged,  laid  the  greater  part  of  the  high  town  in 
ashes.  The  same  event,  however,  which  has  thus  given  it 
the  appearance  of  a handsome  modern  tow  n,  has  deprived  it 
cf  ii<U'’h  of  its  historical  interest,  by  destroying  almost  all 
its  ancient  edifices.  It  has  a cathedral,  acndiitnemn'virsitaie 
for  the  departments  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  Cotes-du-Nord,  Finis- 
tere,  Morbihan.  and  Loire-Inferieure : a school  of  artillery, 
an  arsenal,  a seminary,  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  a na- 
tional college,  and  a provincial  normal  school  with  a library 
cf  30,000  volumes.  It  has  a tribunal  of  commerce,  and  an 
extensive  trade  in  butter,  honey,  wax, and  linen  goods.  Du 
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Guesclin,  Sainte  Foix.  Ginguene,  Lanjuinais  were  born  here 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster  besieged  it  unsuccessfully  in  1357 
Henry  II.  of  France  held  a parliament  here  in  1555  Pci 
in  1852,  39,505. 

RENNINGEN,  r?n^ning-en,  a village  of  Wurtemberg,  13 
miles  IV.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1743. 

RENO,  r.Vno,  (anc.  Hht-.'iiux,)  a river  of  Central  Italy  in 
the  State  of  ..Emilia,  provinces  of  Bologna  and  F'eiTara, 
rises  in  the  Apennines  of  Tuscany,  and  after  a N,  course  of 
about  75  miles,  past  Poretta.  Vergato,  and  Cento,  joins  the 
Po-di  Primaro  14  miles  S.  of  Ferrara.  It  is  navigable  only 
for  about  25  miles  in  winter.  A canal  from  it  traverses  the 
city  of  Bologna. 

RENO.  See  Rhine. 

REN'ROCK.  a post-office  of  Morgan  co..  Ohio. 

RENSSELAER,  r^n'sel-er,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  New 
York,  has  an  area  of  about  630  square  miles.  It  is  Winded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Hudson,  and  is  drained  by  the  Hoosick 
aud  Kinderhook  Rivers,  with  several  smaller  streams.  The 
surface  is  generally  hilly  and  broken,  and  in  the  E.  part 
mountainous,  often  thickly  covered  with  pine  and  other 
timber.  In  its  numei'ous  valleys,  which  are  sometimes  very 
extensive,  the  soil  is  generally  of  exc.ellent  quality.  In  1850 
this  county  produced  102,595  bushels  of  potatoes,  the  greatest 
quantity  raised  in  any  county  in  the  state.  Iron  ore,  roof 
slate,  and  Ep.som  salts  are  found,  but  they  are  not  very 
abundant.  The  public  works  are  the  Hudson  River  Rail 
roads,  Albany  Northern,  Troy  and  Boston,  Troy  and  Green 
bush,  and  Western  Railroads.  Organized  in  1791,  and 
named  in  honor  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  lamily.  Capital,  Troy 
Pop.  86,328. 

RENSSELAER,  a village  of  Sand  Lake  township.  Rensse- 
laer CO.,  New  York,  12  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Albany.  It  has  3 
churches,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  535. 

RENSSEL.4ER.  a post-village,  capital  of  Jasper  co..  In- 
diana. at  the  rapids  of  Iroquois  River,  100  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Indianap'  ’is.  It  is  situated  in  the  Seven-Mile  Prairie.  The 
river  affoi  ds  good  water-power. 

RENSSELAER  FALLS,  a post-office  of  St.  Lawrence  co.. 
New'  York. 

RENS'SELAERVILLE,  a post-village  and  town.«hip  at  the 
S.IV.  extremity  of  Albany  co..  New  York.  23  miles  IV.  by  S. 
of  Albany.  The  village  is  situated  on  Fox’s  Creek,  w hich 
here  affords  an  excellent  w’ater-power.  It  has  4 churches,  an 
academy,  5 stores,  a flouring-mill,  and  a woollen  fiictory. 
Pop.  about  300.  The  township  also  contains  the  villages  of 
Preston  Hollow,  Patter’s  Hollow,  and  Medusa.  Pop.  3008. 

RENTERIA,  r§n-td-ree^I,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Biscay,  pro- 
vince of  Guipuzcoa,  on  the  Oyarzun,  near  its  mouth  in  the 
Bay  of  Passages.  It  is  w'alled,  has  5 gates,  an  ancient  and 
spacious  church,  an  Augustine  nunnery,  a hantisome  town- 
hall.  and  court-house.  Pop.  1057. 

RENH'ON,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  2 miles  N.  of 
Dumbarton,  on  the  Leven.  Pop.  in  1851,  2398.  It  wa» 
founded  in  1782,  has  various  schools,  and  a large  subscrip 
tion  library. 

RENTON,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick,  parish  of 
Coidingbam,  on  the  Eye. 

RENTSCH,  r&ntch.  or  HOCHRENTSCII,  hoK'rJntch,  a 
village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Rakonitz.  Pop.  1056. 

RENTY,  rfixe'tee',  a market-tow  n of  France,  department 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  12  miles  S.S.IV.  of  St.  Omer,  where  Henry  II 
defeated  the  Spaniards  in  1554. 

RENIVEZ,  rfiNG'vcV.  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Ardennes.  7 miles  N.IV.  of  Meziferes.  Pop.  650. 

RENOVICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

RENYR  a town  of  Russia.  See  Reni. 

REOLE.  La,  U r.VoP.  a town  of  France,  department  ot 
Gironde,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  on  the  rail- 
way to  Cette,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  in  18.52,  4080 
It  has  a communal  college,  and  manufactures  of  hats,  lea 
tbsr,  and  cutlery. 

REPENTIGNY,  reh-pS.N'teen'yee',  a village  of  Canad* 
East,  in  the  co.  of  Leinster,  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  17 
miles  N.E.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  900. 

REPKT.  rep'kee.  a market-town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  26  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Tchernigov.  Pop.  about  2000. 

REP  PEN,  r^p'pen,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, 12  miles  E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  .3200. 

REPPS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

REPPS.  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

R EPS.  r^psh,  or  KOH  A LOM,  ( Kohalom.)  ko'ha'lom',  a mar 
ket-town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Ros.sbach.  19  miles  S.S.W 
of  Udvarhely.  Pop.  2200.  It  has  .saline  spring.s. 

REPH’ON,  or  REPGXGTON,  a village  and  parish  of  Eng 
land,  CO.,  and  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Derby.  Pop.  in  1851,  22.32. 
It  has  a hand.some  church,  and. in  endow'ed  grammar  schdil, 
originally  a priory  founded  soon  after  the  Conquest.  Rep- 
ton  is  suppo.sed  to  be  the  Roman  Hepandunum. 

REPUBGilC.  a post-otfice  of  Surry  co..  North  Carolina. 

REPUBLIC,  a tliriving  pose-viliage  of  Scipio  township, 
Seneca  co..  Ohio,  on  the  Mad  Ri'er  .‘‘no  Lakr  Erie  Rjiilroai. 
29  miles  S.IV.  of  S:indusky.  ILss  a un>on  school,  a machine 
shop,  and  is  an  important  depQt  for  p-xTuro.  Pop  in  I860, 
about  1200. 
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EPUB/LICAN,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Georgia. 

REPUBLICAN,  a post-office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

REPUBLICAN,  a towuship  of  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1092. 

REPUBLICAN,  a post-office  of  Coles  co..  Illinois. 

REPUBLICAN  GROVE,  a post-office,  Halifax  co.,  Virginia. 

REPUBLICAN  MILLS,  a post-office,  Faii'fax  co..  AUrginia. 

REPULSE'  BAY,  British  North  America,  is  on  the  S.  side 
of  Mellviile  Peninsula,  iu  lat.  06°  N.,  loii.  86°  to  87°  W. 

REPUJ.se  bay,  East  Australia,  in  lat.  20°  36'  S.,  ion. 
148°  40'  E.  At  its  mouth  are  Repulse  Islands. 

REQUEN.\,  ra-k.-lTi'yd,  (anc.  Loretiim?)  a town  of  Spain, 
on  the  Oliana,  province,  aud  43  miles  W.N.AV'.  of  Cuenca. 
Pop.  II.OOO.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  2 Gothic 
churches,  a college,  convenes,  and  manufactures  of  silks. 

REQUISTA,  I’d'kee.s'ti',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Aveyron,  21  miles  S.  of  Rodez.  Pop.  in  1852,  4380. 

RERIZ,  ni-ree.s',  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Beira  Alta,  about  6 miles  N.  of  Viseu.  Pop.  750. 

RER'RICK  or  RER'WICK,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland, 
gtewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  Solway  Frith.  In  it  are  the 
villages  of  Auchencairn,  Dundrennan.  aud  Port  Mary. 

RERY.MORE,  rSr'e-mdr',  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
Queen’s  co.,  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  .Mountmellick.  Its  S.  part 
comprises  a part  of  the  Slievebloom  Mounhiins. 

RESACA,  re-sah'ka,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Bushkill  Creek,  132  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

RESACA,  a post-village  of  Gordon  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  Railroad,  84  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Atlanta.  A battle  was  fought  here  between  Gen.  Shei’man 
and  Gen.  Johnston,  May  15,  1864. 

RESACA  DE  LA  PALMA,  rA-si/kd  dA  lit  pAl'ma,  a noted 
battle-field  on  the  route  from  Point  Isabel  to  Matamoras, 
about  4 miles  N.  of  Matamoras.  Here,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1846,  the  Mexicans,  numbering  upwards  of  6000,  under 
General  Arista,  were  totally  defeated  by  about  2000  Ameri- 
cans. commanded  by  General  Taylor.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
was  .39  killed  and  82  wounded;  that  of  the  former  included 
about  500  in  killed  and  wounded,  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
artillery  and  furniture. 

RESCOBIE,  rAs-ko'bee,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 
Rescobie  Loch  is  an  expansion  of  Lunau  AVatei'. 

RESERA’ E,  re-zerv',  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania.  on  the  Ohio  River,  contains  Alleghany  City. 

RESERA'E,  a post-office  of  St.  Jo.seph  co..  Michigan. 

RESERA'E,  a post-office  of  Alianii  co.,  Indiana. 

RESHD  or  RESHT.  r^'sht,  a town  of  Persia,  capital  of  a 
province  of  Ghilan,  between  two  small  rivers,  16  miles  S.E. 
of  its  port  Enzellee,  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Though  in  a very 
unhefilthy  situation,  it  is  stated  to  be  well-built,  nourish- 
ing, and  peopled  by  at  least  50,000  persons.  It  imports 
large  quantities  of  Russian  manufactured  goods  for  con- 
sumption in  Ghilan,  and  exports  silks,  fruits,  and  gall  nuts. 

RESHITZ.A  or  RE.IITZA,  Russian  Poland.  See  Rezhitsa. 

RESHTABAD,  rAsh-tA-bAd',  a village  of  Persia,  on  the  Se- 
feed-rood.  15  miles  E.  of  Reshd. 

RESINA.  r,A-see'nA.  a market-town  of  Naple.s,  province, 
and  6 miles  S.E.  of  Naples.  Pop.  8900.  It  is  situated  at  the 
A\'.  foot  of  Alount  A’esuvius.  and  built  over  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum.  It  has  2 churches,  an  Augustine  convent, 
many  villas,  and  some  remains  of  antiquity. 

RESINAR,  rA-zee-nuK/.  or  ROSINAR,  ro-se-naiP,  written 
also  ROSSINAR,  {Gev.  Stdclterdnrf,  slAt'ter-doRf',)  a village 
cf  'Transylvania,  in  Saxon  land,  on  the  Stebes,  co..  and  8 
miles  S.AV.  of  Hei  mannstadt.  Pop.  6056.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek- AVallachian  bishop. 

RESITZA,  a town  of  iiussia.  See  Rezhits.a. 

RESOLIS.  a parish  of  Scotland.  See  Kirkmichael. 

RESOLU''ITON  BAY.  is  on  the  AV.  sideof  Santa  Christina, 
one  of  the  Alarquesas  Islands. 

RESOLU'TION  ISLAND,  in  British  North  America,  is  at 
the  entrance  of  Hudson’s  Strait;  lat.  61°  3U'  N.,  Ion.  65°  AV. 
Length  and  breadth  nearly  4U  miles  each.  On  its  E.  side  is 
Cape  Resolution. 

RESOLUTION  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
In  Dangerous  Archipelago.  Lat.  17°  22'  S..  Ion.  141°  .35'  AV’. 

RESOLUTION  ISLAND,  a lagoon  island  iu  Low  Archipe- 
lago. Lat.  17°  25'  S..  Ion.  14.3°  24'  AV. 

RESOLUTION,  POR'T,  in  'fauna  Island,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides. 

RESSANT.  rAs'sAnt'.  a village  of  Morocco.  E.  of  Mount 
Atlas,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 'i'afilet. 

RES.SONS-SUR-.MA'TS.  rts's6.\«  siiR  md',  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Oise,  9 miles  N.N.AV'.  of  Coinpiegne.  P.  1014. 

RES'f  ALRIG,  r^s-tdl-reeg',  a village  of  Scotland,  co.,  and 
li  miles  E.N.E.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  92. 

RES'flGNY,  rAs'teen'yee'.  a village  of  France,  department 
ot  Indre-et-Loire.  7 miles  N.ofChinon.  Pop.  1979. 

RES'flGOUCH^.  rAs'Vje'goo'shA',  a river  of  Briti.<h  North 
America,  forms  the  N.  bound.iry  of  New  Brunswick,  on  the 
N.AV.  separating  it  from  Canada  East.  It  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Chaleur  after  a N.E.  course  of  about  200  miles.  Its  1 ndian 
name,  Jiestigoudi6,  is  .said  to  signify  the  "river  which  divides 
like  the  hand,”  in  allusion  to  its  separating  above  tide  into 
five  principal  streams  or  branches,  'These  drain  an  area  of 
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about  4000  square  miles  of  fertile  and  well-timbered  cc  aniry 
The  entrance  to  the  river  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  is  3 miles 
wide,  and  9 fathoms  deep.  'The  tide  fiows  up  it  24  miles,  ol 
which  18  are  navigable  for  the  largest  ships.  'The  principal 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Dalhousie  at  its  mouth,  and  Camji- 
belltown  at  the  head  of  navigation. 

RES'flGOUCHli,  an  extensive  coir.ity  iu  the  N.  cf  New 
Brunswick,  bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  The  sui  iace 
is  extremely  diversified  with  mountains  and  valiey.s,  and  i.s 
intersected  by  numerous  rivers.  'The  soil  is  fertile  and 
heavily  timbered.  Large  quantities  of  timber  are  exported 
annually  from  Dalhousie,  the  capital.  Pep.  iu  1854,  4l6l. 

RES'fON,  a station  on  the  North  British  Railway,  in  Seoo 
land,  IH  miles  N.AV.  of  Berwick. 

RES'f'ON,  NOR'ril,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

RES'f'ON.  SOU'fll,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln 

RESTORA'TION  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the 
E.  coast  of  Australia;  lat.  12°  37'  3U"  S.,  Ion.  143°  27'  E.,  is 
a granitic  rock,  first  visited  by  Captain  Bligh  in  the  Bounty, 
iiri7S9. 

RES'fORMEL  CASTLE,  England.  See  Lostwithiel. 

RESUL'TANA,  ra-sool-tA'nl,  a market-town  of  Sicily,  14 
miles  N.  of  Caltanisetta.  Pop.  2.500. 

RETCHITSA  or  RETSCHITZA,  lA-chit'.sA,  (Pol.  Rzeezyea, 
zha-chit'sA,)  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  158  miles 
S.E.  of  Alinsk,  on  the  Dnieper.  Pop.  2500. 

RETCHNOI,  rAch-uoi',  a cape  of  Siberia,  E.  coast,  at  the 
mou(%  of  the  Anadeer,  (Anadyr.)  Lat.  68°  48' 44"  N,,  Ion, 
176°  4.5' 59"  E. 

RE'TEMO.  a town  of  Crete.  See  Retimo. 

RET'FORD,  East,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough, market-town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts,  on 
the  Idle,  here  crossed  by  a bi  idge  of  5 arches,  connecting  it 
with  the  suburb  cf  AV'est  Retford.  18  miles  N.N.AV’.  of  Newark, 
and  with  a station  on  the  Hull.  Sheffield,  and  Manchester 
Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  46.054.  It  is  well-built,  and  has  a 
h.audsome  Gothic  church;  a free  grammar  school,  founded 
by  Edward  A’l.;  a poor’s  hospital,  union  work-house,  town- 
hall,  news-rooms,  two  branch  banks,  and  a small  theatre. 
'The  borough  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

RE'TFORD,  AA’est  . a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

RE'J'HEL,  reh'tM',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ardennes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne.  23  miles  S.AV’.  of 
Alezieres.  Pop.  in  1852,  8360.  It  w°s  formerly  fortified, 
and  has  a communal  college,  and  exteiisive  manufactures  of 
merinos  and  cashmeres.  Its  trade  is  facilitated  by  the  canal 
of  Ardennes. 

RETHELOIS.  reh-tA'bV,  or  RETHELAIS,  an  ancient  dis- 
trict of  France,  belonged  to  the  province  of  Champagne,  and 
now  forms  the  S.AV.  part  of  the  department  of  Ardennes; 
Rethel  was  its  capital. 

RE'THEM.  ra'tem,  a village  of  Hanover,  government  of 
Lunebui’g,  33  miles  N.AV’.  of  Hanover,  on  the  Aller.  Pop. 
1340. 

RETHY,  r^-W  or  rA'tee',  or  RETHY-AVARBEECK,  rA-tl 
wdii'baik',  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Antwerp,  7 miles 
S.E.  of  'Turnhout.  Pop.  of  parish,  2300. 

RE'TIMO  or  RETEAIO.  re-tee'mo,  (anc.  Rithymlna,)  a sea- 
port town  of  Crete,  on  its  N.  coast,  38  miles  AV.  of  Candia. 
Pop.  3000.  mostly  Turks.  Its  bazaars,  streets,  and  fort 
have  wholly  a 'Turkish  appearance.  Its  harbor  is  now  very 
shallow,  and  in  1841  only  34  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
burden  of  1199  tons,  entered  the  port. 

RETINA,  rA-lee'nd.  a post-office  of  Hopkins  co.,  Texas. 

RE'TOURNAC.  leh-tooR'niik',  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Haute-Loire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire. 
Pop.  in  1852.  3433. 

RETREA'T',  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  A’irginia. 

RE'TREA'T.  a post-office  of  Grimes  co.,  'Texas. 

RE'TSCHI'TZA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Retchitsa. 

RE'T''TENDON,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

RE'TZ.  r&ts.  an  old  district  of  France,  in  Brittany,  no\< 
comprised  in  the  dejiartment  of  Loire-Inferieure. 

RE'TZ,  r&ts,  or  RO'TZ.  (Rbtz.)  rots,  a walled  town  of  Lower 
Austria,  43  miles  N.E.  of  A ienna,  near  the  borders  of  Mora- 
via. Pop.  2777.  It  was  formerly  fortified;  excellent  wine 
is  produced  in  its  vicinity. 

RE'TZBACII,  rAts'bdK,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  on  a 
height  above  the  Main,  over  which  there  is  a ferry,  9 miles 
N.AV.  of  AVurzburg.  Pop.  1080. 

REUBEN  ru'ben,  a tribe  of  Israelites,  took  their  portion 
of  the  promised  land  E.  of  Jordan,  between  Arnon  on  the 
S..  and  Jazer  on  the  N.,  and  having  Gilead  on  the  E. 

REUGNY,  run'yee',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Indre-et-Loiro,  10  miles  N.E.  of  'Tours.  J*op.  1217. 

REUILLY,  ruh'yee'  or  ruTyee',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Indre,  10  miles  N.E.  oMssoudun,  on  the  railway  to 
Bourges.  Pop.  in  1852.  2586. 

REU LM ARE.  roil'md-rA.  (Hun.  iVn^y-^lruwyos,  nodj  oh'- 
rcAn'yosh',)  a village  of  'Transylvania,  co.  of  Lower  AVeissen 
burg,  on  a small  river,  12  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Abrudbauya. 
Pop.  about  3000. 

REUNION,  ILE  DR  LA,  eel  d’ld  rA'ii'ne-ANo',  a nama 
given  to  the  island  of  Bemrbon  in  1’'93,  and  resumed  since 
the  B'rench  Revolution  of  1848. 
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HEUS,  rA'ooce,  a manufacturing  town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  9 miles  W.  of  Tarragona.  Pop.  25,043.  It  consists  of 
an  older  portion  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  a new 
and  regularly  built  quarter  which  rose  up  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  on  the  settlement  there  of  some  enter- 
prising English  merchants.  It  has  good  inns  and  coffee- 
houses. numerous  churches,  hospitals,  barracks,  a theatre, 
manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics  and  twist, 
boap,  leather,  glass,  spirits,  <fcc.  A canal  connects  it  with  its 
cort.  Salon,  5 miles  distant. 

IIEUSCH,  roish.  (Avi,  dlt,  and  Neu,  noi,)  two  contiguous 
market-towns  of  Moravia,  circle,  and  about  17  miles  S.  of 
Iglau.  United  pop.  1510.  The  former  has  an  abbey. 

IIEUSS,  roice,  a river  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Uri,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  it  drams,  rises  on  the  S.  side  of  Mount 
St.  Gothard,  and  enters  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Lu- 
cerne after  a N.  course  of  30  miles,  during  which  it  de- 
scends 4500  feet. 

REUSS,  ruce,  (Ger.  pron.  roice  or  roiss,)  three  principali- 
of  Central  Germany,  somewhat  intermingled  with  other 
tories,  but  lying  between  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the 
on  duchies,  and  belonging  to  an  older  and  a younger  line, 
former  of  which  holds  the  30th,  and  the  latter  the  31st 
place  in  the  Germanic  Condederation;  area  of  the  whole 
principalities,  640  .square  miles.  The  territory  of  the  older 
line,  usually  called  the  principality  of  Reuss-Greitz.  consists 
of  the  lordships  of  Greitz  and  Burgk,  an  i has  an  area  ^149 
square  miles.  These  lordships  are  separated  frouv  each 
other,  the  one  being  traversed  by  the  Elster,  while  the  other 
lies  along  both  banks  of  the  Saale.  The  territories  of  the 
younger  line  form  the  two  principalities  of  Keuss-Schleitz, 
and  Reuss-Lobenstein-Ebersdorf.  the  former  having  an  area 
of  128  square  miles,  and  the  latter  an  area  of  203  square 
miles,  and  in  addition  to  the.se  principalities,  include  the 
lordship  of  Gera  and  the  domain  of  Saalburg,  which,  to- 
gether, have  an  area  of  160  square  miles.  These  territories 
are,  on  the  whole,  fertile,  and  well-wooded,  raise  sufficient 
grain  to  supply  the  consumptio-n.  The  most  important 
crops  are  potatoes  and  flax  ; hops  also  are  partially  grown  ; 
great  numbeivs  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared.  They 
possess,  among  their  minerals,  iron,  which  is  partially 
worked;  and  roofing  slates,  which  are  extensively  ciuarried. 
The  two  principalities  of  the  younger  line,  though  belonging 
to  two  different  branches,  rank  only  as  one  state,  having  only 
a single  vote  in  the  plenum  of  the  Confederation.  In  the 
Representative  .^s.semlily,  the  whole  principalities  only  .^hare 
one  vote  along  with  those  of  Ilohenzollern,  Lichtenstein, 
Waldeclc,  and  Lippe.  The  representatives  of  the  elder  line 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  princes  in  1778 — tho.se  of  the 
younger  line  ranked  only  as  counts  till  1790  and  1806. 
Both  lines,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  their  subjects, 
are  Protestants.  Pop.  114.983. 

REUSSEN’DORF,  rois'.sen-doaf',  a village  of  Prussia,  go- 
vernment, and  .S.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1321. 

REUS.'^-GRLITZ,  and  REUSS-SCIILEITZ.  See  Reuss. 

REUTIGBN,  roi'tig-en,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Bern,  4 miles  .S.  of  'I  him.  Pop.  1200. 

REUTLINGEN,  roiCling-en.  a fortified  town  of  IVurtem- 
berg.  on  the  Eschatz.  20  miles  S.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  13,449. 
It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  has  several  churches,  one  with  a 
tower  320  feet  high,  a town-hall,  a well-endowed  hospital,  an 
orphan  asylum,  manufactures  of  leather,  lace,  paper,  clocks, 
and  watches. 

REVEL,  r^vtel,  or  REV.\L.  r6v^il,  (Rus.  Koh/van,  ko-le- 
vin';  Esthonian,  Talline.  tlPle-n.i.)  a strongly  fortified  sea- 
port town  of  Russia,  government  of  Esthonia,  on  a small  bay 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  200  miles  IV.S.W.  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Lat.  of  cathedral,  59°  26'  6"  N.,  Ion.  24°  45' 
2"  E.  Pop.  24,650.  The  city-proper,  enclosed  by  ancient  bas- 
tioned  walls,  and  defended  by  a strong  castle  on  a height, 
is  irregularly  built  and  small ; but  the  suburbs  extend  for 
some  distance  along  the  shore.  'The  principal  edifices  are  a 
small  imperial  palace,  the  admiralty,  a town-hall.  Lutheran, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Greek  churches,  a theatre,  club-houses, 
collegiate  episcopal  seminary.  &c.  It  has  numerous  schools, 
and  3 or  4 public  libraries;  and  it  is  much  resorted  to  as  a 
watering-place.  The  harbor  has  been  materially  improved, 
and  its  roadstead  is  well  sheltered  by  islands.  Large  (juan- 
tities  of  corn,  spirits,  hemp,  flax,  timber,  and  other  Baltic 
goods,  are  exported,  in  exchange  for  colonial  produce,  salt, 
cheese,  wine,  tobacco,  fruits,  dye-stuffs,  cotton-yarn,  and 
other  manufactured  goods,  with  herrings,  from  Holland  and 
Norway,  'i'he  town  and  castle  were  founded  by  Valdemar 
II.,  King  of  Denmark,  in  1218.  and  afterwards  sold  to  the 
Teutonic  knights.  * The  Russians  took  it  from  the  Swedes  in 
1710.  It  was  formerly  the  great  emporium  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  for  the  trade  with  Novgorod. 

REVEL,  reh-v^P,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Haute- 
Garonne,  29  miles  E.S.E.  of  Toulouse.  Pop.  in  1852.  5960. 
It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  cotton-thread,  and 
hosiery,  and  dve-works. 

REVEL,  GOVERNMENT  OF.  See  Esthonia. 

REVELLO,  ri-v^Plo,  a town  of  North  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
division,  and  20  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Coni,  on  a hill  near  the 
bead  of  the  Po.  Pop.  5210. 
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REV^ELSTOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

REVERE,  rd-vih-^,  a market-town  of  Lombardy,  17  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Mantua,  on  the  Po. 

REVES,  nPv^s,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut, 
on  the  Rampe,  25  miles  E.  of  Mens  Pop  1418 

REVESBY,  reevz^bee.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

REVIGNY,  reh-veen'yee',  a market-town  of  France,  de 
partment  of  Meuse,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Bar-le-Duc.  P.  1140. 

REV'ILEEt,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Arkansas. 

REVILLA-GIGEDO,  ri-veeFyd-He-HcVno,  an  island  of  Rus- 
sian America,  between  lat.  55°  and  56°  N.,  Ion.  131°  W. 
Length,  50  miles ; breadth,  25  miles. 

REVILLA-GIGEDO,  ri-veePyd-ne-Hd/DO,  a rocky  island- 
group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  260  miles  S.  of  California ; lat. 
19°  N.,  Ion.  110°  W.,  and  consisting  of  the  island  of  Socorro, 
with  some  islet.s. 

REVILLE,  reh-veeP,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Manche,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Valognes.  Pop.  1900. 

REVIN,  reh-v5,NG^  a tov'n  of  France,  department  of  Ar 
dennes,  on  the  Meu.se,  6 miles  E.  of  Rocroy.  Pop.  2497. 

REM’AH,  ri/wS,  a state  of  Ilindostan,  comprising  a part 
of  Bogilcund,  mostly  between  lat.  24°  and  42°  30'  N..  and 
ion.  81°  and  82°  E.,  enclosed  by  the  territory  of  the  Bengal 
presidency,  to  which  it  is  subsidiary.  Area.  10.310  sijuare 
miles.  The  surface  is  a table  land,  much  of  which  is  culti 
vated.  The  principal  towns  are  Rewah  and  Bandoogur. 

REW.\H,  capital  of  the  above  state,  70  miles  S.IV.  of 
Allahahbad,  with  a large  stone  fort,  and  extensive  suburbs 
Lat.  24°  34'  N.,  Ion.  81°  19'  E. 

REIVARY,  ra-wd/ree.  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  and  47  miles  S.W.  of  Delhi. 

REWE.  ru,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

REWERSDORF,  r.Vwers-doRf',  a village  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  circle  of  Prerau,  near  Ilotzenplotz.  Pop.  2644. 

REX^FORD  FLATS,  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co..  New 
York. 

REYDEN,  a village  of  Switzerland.  See  Reiden. 

REY'DON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

REYES,  r.Vygs,  or  CIIINCIIACOCHA,  cheen-chd-ko/cha.  a 
lake  of  Peru,  forming  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
Amazon,  is  situated  in  lat.  10°  25'  S.,  Ion.  75°  40'  IV. 

REYES,  Los,  loce  riPyes.  a town  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada,  department  of  Magdalena,  100  miles  S.E.  of  Santa 
Marta.  Near  it  are  silver,  lead,  and  copper  mines. 

REYKJAVIK,  a town  of  Iceland.  See  Reikiavik. 

REYLMERSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

REYNAGH,  rd'ndh,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinsler, 
King’s  co.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  several  old  baronical 
castles  and  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

REY'N ALL’S  BASIN,  a post-office  of  Niagara  co..  New 
York. 

REYNET.  a division  of  South  Africa.  See  Gkaaf-Reinet. 

REY^NOLDS,  rSiRolz.  a new  county  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Mis.souri,  has  an  area  of  660  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  head-streams  of  Big  Black  River.  'I'he  surface  is  uneven, 
and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  Named  in  honor 
of  'Thomas  Reynolds,  a former  Governor  of  Missouri.  Capi 
tal,  Lesterville  or  Centreville.  Pop.  3173,  of  whom  3135 
were  Lee,  and  38  slaves. 

REYNOLDS,  a post-office  of  Taylor  co.,  Georgia. 

REYNOLDS,  a post-office  of  White  co.,  Indiana. 

REYNOLDS.  Iowa,  a station  on  the  New  Albany  and 
Salem  Railroad.  9 miles  from  Bradford. 

REYNOLDSBURG,  r&n'olz-burg,  a village  of  Humphreys 
CO..  'Tennessee,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River.  75 
miles  IV.  of  Nashville.  It  was  formerly  the  county  seat. 

REYNOLDSBURG,  a thriving  post-vilbage  of  Franklin  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  National  Road,  10  miles  E.  of  Columbus.  The 
Central  Ohio  Railroad  passes  through  or  very  near  it.  Pop. 
in  1860,  abou  600. 

REYNOLDSTON,  r^n'olz-tpn,  a parish  of  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Glamorgan.  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Swansea.  Here  is  a 
large  cavern,  and  the  Druidical  relic  called  Arthur’s  Stone. 

REYNOLDSTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  rSn'olz-vil,  a village  of  Norfolk  town- 
ship, St.  Lawrence  co..  New' York,  near  Racket  River. 

REYNOLDSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Tompkins  co..  New 
York,  about  16  miles  W.  by  N.of  Ithaca. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  apost-office.IIarrison  co.,W. Virginia, 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  a po.st-office  of  Houston  co.,  Geor.na. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  a village  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio,  8 miles  E, 
of  Piketon. 

REYNOS.V  or  REINOSA.  rjl-e-no'-sl.  a Ipountain  range  of 
Spain,  extends  from  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  to  n.ar 
Burgos. 

REYNOSA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  -36  miles  S 8 W 
of  Santander.  Pop.  1541. 

REY’NOSA,  ril-notsa,  a post-office  of  laurens  district.  South 
Carolina. 

REZ.YT,  rSt'sit.  two  small  streams  of  Bavaria,  afli  tents  of 
the  Rednits,  which  give  name  to  the  circle  of  1 ezat,  or 
Middle  Franconia. 
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KEZ15,  reh-zd/  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Lolre-Inferieure,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  1 mile  S.W. 
of  Nantes.  Fop.  in  1852.  6f)44. 

REZEN'DK.  ni-zSn'dA,  a village  and  parish  of  Portugal, 
province  of  lleira  Alta,  11  miles  W.S.W.  of  Lamego.  Pop. 
2290. 

IvEZENDE,  rjl-z^n/d3.  a town  of  Brazil,  capital  of  a co- 
marca.  province,  and  92  miles  W.N.W.  of  liio  de  Janeiro,  with 
an  electoral  college.  Pop.  5000. 

RKZIirrSA.  REJITZA,  lA-zhit'sl,  or  rA-zheet'sd,  written 
also  RESIUTZA  and  RESITZA,  a town  of  Ru.ssian  Poland, 
government,  and  145  miles  N.W.  of  Vitebsk. 

REZZATO,  ret-sl/to,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  Milan,  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  1828. 

REZZO,  r^t'so,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
.f  Nice,  province  of  Oneglia,  on  the  Chiusa.  Pop.  1162. 

RIIA'GES.  a ruined  city  of  Persia,  the  remains  of  which 
are  a little  S.  of  Teheran. 

RIIAYADAR.  written  also  Rn.4,YADER  and  RIIAYDR, 
hrr<ydar,  a -parlimentary  borough  and  market-town  of 
South  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor,  on  the  Wye,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  14  miles  W.N.W.  of  New  Radnor.  Pop.  in  1851, 1007. 
It  has  a handsome  town-hall,  chapel,  and  small  grammar 
school.  It  joins  with  Radnor,  Cefn-Llys,  Knighton.  Knuck- 
las.  and  Presteigu,  in  sending  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

RIIAYADAR,  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

RHEA,  rA,  a county  in  the S.E.  central  part  of  Tennes.see ; 
area  estimated  at  500  .square  miles.  The  Tennessee  River, 
navigable  by  steamboats,  forms  the  S.E.  boundary.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  a ridge  of  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains. Extensive  beds  of  stone  coal  are  found.  Capital, 
Washington.  Pop.  4991,  of  whom  4376  were  free,  and  615 
slaves. 

RIIEATOWN,  rA/town,  a post-village  of  Green  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, 240  miles  E.  of  Nashville. 

RUED  A,  r;PdA,  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  40  miles 
S.W.  of  Minden,  on  the  Ems.  Pop.  2320. 

RKEEDE,  rAMeh.  RIIEDEN  or  REEDEN,  rA'den,  a vil- 
lage of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gelderland,  6 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Arnhem. 

RIIEEN  EN,  a village  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Rhenen. 

RIIEGIUM.  See  Reggio. 

RHEIDT,  RHEID,  RIIEYDT  or  RIIEYD,  ritt,  a town  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  government,  and  N.W  of  Cologne,  on  the 
Niers.  Pop.  3576. 

R HEIMS,  a city  of  France.  See  Reims. 

RHEIN,  a river  of  Europe.  See  Riii.xe  or  Rhin. 

RHEIN,  rine,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  51  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Gumbinnen,  on  Lake  Rhein.  Pop.  1.370. 

RHEINAU,  rPnow.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Zurich,  on  a peninsula  formed  by  the  Rhine,  4 miles  S.  of 
Schaffhausen.  on  an  island,  on  which  there  is  a rich  Bene- 
dictine abbey,  with  a library,  and  a fine  church. 

RHEINBACH,  rlu'bAK,  a towm  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  21 
miles  S.  of  Cologne.  Pop.  1700. 

RHEINBEK.  rln'b^k.  a village  of  Denmark,  duchy  of 
Holstein,  capital  of  a bailwick  of  its  own  name,  9 miles  S.E. 
of  Hamburg. 

RHEINBERG,  rIn'bARG,  a town  of  Rheni.sh  Prussia,  24 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Dusseldorf.  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  2400.  It 
was  strongly  fortified  until  1703,  and  has  sustained  nume- 
rous sieges. 

RHEINBOLLEN.  (Rheinhollen.)  rTn/bol'len,  a village  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  25  miles  S.  of  Coblentz.  Pop.  1061. 

RHEINBRCITBACH,  rin'brlt/bAK.  a village  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  government,  and  25  miles  N.W.  of  Coblentz.  Pop. 
1095. 

R HEINE.  rPneh.  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  23 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Munster,  capital  of  a principality  of  Rheine- 
Wolbeck,  on  the  Ems.  Pop.  2400. 

RHEINECK  or  RHEIN  EGG,  rPnAk.  a small  town  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  St.  Gall,  on  the  Rhine,  near  its  en- 
trance into  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Pop.  1400. 

RHEI.NFELDEN,  rin/fMd'en,  a town  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  Aargau.  10  miles  E.  of  Basel,  on  the  Rhine,  here 
forming  several  rapids.  Pop.  1400.  Near  it  is  the  ruined 
castle  of  Srein.  on  an  island  in  the  river. 

RHEINFELS,  rin'fMs,  (/.c.  “Rhine  Rock.”)  a ruined  for- 
tress of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  near 
St.  Goar,  founded  in  1245.  and  dismantled  in  1795. 

RHEING.AU,  rln^gow.  (i.  e.  '■  Rhine  country,”)  a valley  in 
the  S.  of  Nas.sau,  between  the  Rhine  and  Mount  Taunns. 
The  chief  town  is  Elfeld.  The  district  is  celebrated  for  its 
rich  vineyai  ds. 

RHEIN -HESSEN,  rlnHiJs'sen,  or  RHENISH- HESSE. 
'hAss,)  the  westernmost  province  of  Hes.se- Darmstadt, 
Dounded  E.  by  the  Rhine.  Area.  5.30  square  miles.  Poj). 
225,445.  The  surface  is  mostly  fertile,  this  being  one  of  tbe 
moat  productive  parts  of  Germany. 

RHEINM  AGEN,  rrn'mA'ghen.  or  REMAGEN.  rA'md'gben, 
a town  of  Rbenisb  Prussia,  23  miles  N.W.  of  Coblentz,  on  tbe 
Rhine.  Pop.  1.500. 

RHEINSBERG,  rinsHaARG,  a town  of  Prus.«ia,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  48  miles  N.  of  Potsdam.  Pop.  2168.  It  bas  a 


royal  castle,  with  a vast  park.  Here  Frederick  tbe  Groat 
spent  his  youth. 

RHEINTHAL,  riiPtAl,  (i.  e.  “the  valley  of  the  Rhine, ”)a 
district  of  Switzerland. 

RHEINZABERN,  rin't.sA'bern.  a market-town  of  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  on  the  Erlbach,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Landau.  P.  1985. 

RHEME,  rA'meh,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  ui'’  West- 
phalia, government,  and  8 miles  S.W.  of  Minden,  Oi.-.  ihe 
Weser.  Pop.  1912. 

RHENEN  or  RHEENEN,  rA'nen,  a town  of  the  Nethei- 
lands,  province  of  Utrecht,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  9 
miles  E.  of  Wyk-by-Duurstede.  I ’op.  3944.  It  has  a Gothic 
church,  and  an  active  trade  in  tobacco. 

RHENISH  BAVARIA,  or  I’ALATINATE.  See  B.WARU 

RHENISH  HESSE,  Hesse-Darmstadt.  See  Riikin-Hessex. 

RHENISH  PRUSSIA,  in  Germany.  See  Prussia. 

RIIENS,  rAn.s,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government 
and  5 miles  S.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine,  over  which  there 
is  here  a ferry.  It  is  an  old  place,  built  almost  entirely  of 
wood,  and  has  a Roman  Catholic  church.  Near  it  stood 
formerly  the  Konigsstuhl,  (king’s  seat.)  where  the  electors 
used  to  meet  and  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 
Many  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded,  and  empei  ors  elected 
and  dethroned  here.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1897.  but  was 
rebuilt  partly  from  the  old  materials  in  1843.  Pop.  1400. 

RHENUS,  in  Italy.  See  Reno. 

RHENUS,  a celebrated  river  of  Europe.  See  Rhine. 

RHETT  LAKE  is  situated  in  the  N.  part  of  California,  in 
.about  41°  50'  N.  lat..  and  121°  30'  W.  Ion.  It  is  perhaps  12 
miles  long  by  8 miles  wide.  Its  outlet  unites  with  the 
Klamath  River. 

RIIEYDT  or  RIIEYD,  a town  of  Germany.  See  Rheidt. 

RHIN,  RHYN,  rin,  or  RHEIN,  rin,  a river  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  joins  the  Havel  26  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Brandenburg,  after  a S.W.  course  of  60  miles,  through 
numerous  small  lakes.  See  Rhine. 

RHINAU.  ree'no',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Bas- 
Rhin,  13  miles  N.E,  of  Scbelestadt,  I’op.  1438. 

RHINE,  rin.  (Ger. Dutch.  Rhyn:  both  pronounced 
as  the  English  Rhine;  Fr.  Rhin,  i'Ano;  Sp.  Rin.  reen : It. 
Kenn,  rA'no;  anc.  RhRnus.)  a celebrated  river  of  Europe, 
formed  in  Switzerland  by  the  union  of  two  small  streams, 
the  Hinter  and  Vorder  Rhein.  The  first  springs  from  the 
glacier  of  Rheinwald.  and  the  second  rises  on  the  N.  side  of 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  at  a height  of  7650  feet;  the.se  meet  at 
Reichenau.  in  the  canton  of  Grisons.  The  united  stream 
flows  generally  N.  p.ast  Alayenfeld,  and  enters  the  Lake  of 
Constance  on  the  S.E.,  near  Rheineck:  at  Stein  it  ijuits  the 
lake  at  its  W.  extremity,  flows  past  Schaffhausen  and 
Laufenburg,  separating  Switzerland  frcim  Bavaria.  At  Basel, 
where  the  Upper  Rhine  terminates,  with  an  elevation  of  755 
feet  and  a breadth  of  550  feet,  it  turns  to  the  N..  and  flows 
past  Breisach  and  Strasbourg.  Speyer,  and  Mannheim,  where 
its  bed  is  300  feet  above  the  sea,  between  the  territories  of 
Baden  on  the  E.,  and  France  and  Rhenish  Bavaria  on  the 
W.  From  Worms  to  Mentz  it  tiaver.ses  the  Hessian  territo- 
ries. At  Mentz  it  receives  the  Main,  and  flows  W.  to  Bingen, 
where  it  turns  to  the  N.W.,  pas.sing  Coblentz,  Bonn.  Cologne, 
and  Dus.seldorf,  Wesel  and  Emmerich,  below  which  it  divides 
into  two  principal  arms,  the  larger  of  which,  called  the  Waal 
or  Wahal.  (anc.  ViihaHh.)  joins  the  Alense,  (or  Maas.)  The 
other,  which  .still  retains  the  name  of  Rhine,  falls  into  the 
North  Sea  in  52°  1.3'  N.  lat.  The  principal  affluents  of  the 
Rhine  are,  on  the  right,  the  Kinzig,  Neckar,  Main,  Lahn, 
Ruhr,  and  Lippe;  and  on  the  left,  the  Thur,  Aar,  111,  and 
Mo.selle.  The  total  length  of  the  Rhine,  following  its 
windings,  is  about  960  miles,  and  its  basin  comprises  an 
area  of  65,280  square  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  character  of  its  channel,  differ  much  at  different  parts 
of  its  long  course.  Its  breadth  at  Basel  is  750  feet;  between 
Strasbourg  and  Speyer,  from  1000  to  1200  feet;  at  Mentz, 
from  1500  to  1700  feet;  and  at  Schenkenschanz,  where  it 
enters  the  .Netherlands.  2150  feet.  Its  depth  varies  from  5 
to  28  feet,  and  at  I)u,«seldorf  amounts  even  to  50  feet.  The 
elevation  of  the  Rhine  above  sea-level  is,  at  the  Col  d’Ober 
Alp,  9967  feet;  at  Reichenau.  2021  feet;  at  Constance.  1335 
feet;  at  Basel,  771  feet;  at  Kehl.  4i;3  feet:  and  at  Cologne. 
121  feet.  F’rom  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  Basel  it  has  a ver} 
rocky  bed,  but.  lower  down,  contains  numerous  islands, 
partly  composed  of  .sand  and  clay.  From  Breisach  .several 
of  the  islands  are  clothed  with  herbage,  and  even  admit  of 
cultivation:  between  Strasbourg  and  Germersheim  they 
form  thickets  of  bru.shwood.  The  Rhine  abounds  with  fish, 
including  salmon  and  salmon-trout,  but  more  especially 
sturgeon,  lamprey.s,  pike,  and  carp.  Wild  fowl  also  abound 
on  its  banks  and  countless  Islands.  Some  gold  is  contained 
among  the  sands  brought  down  into  it  from  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Black  Forest. 

The  Rhine  first  becomes  navigable  at  Chur.  (Coire,)  in  the 
Grisons;  but  the  navigation  is  not  continuous  till  below 
Schaffhausen;  and  the  traffic  in  loaded  ves.sels  is  not  im- 
portant .above  Speyer.  From  Strasbourg  to  Mentz,  the  bur- 
den of  the  ves.sels  in  which  it  is  carried  on  is  from  lOO  to  126 
tons;  from  Mentz  to  Cologne.  125  to  2(.)()  tons;  and  from 
Cologne  to  Holland,  from  300  to  450  tons.  In  the  Nether- 
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lands,  it  is  connected  by  canals  with  its  several  branches  and 
with  the  sea.  The  trreat  North  Canal  unites  it  with  the  Meuse 
and  the  Nethe.  affluents  of  the  Scheldt;  and  the  Canal  of  the 
Rhone  and  Rhine  in  France  connects  it  with  the  Rhone  by 
the  Saone.  A canal  also  connects  it  with  the  Seine.  In  Ba- 
varia it  communicates  with  the  Danube  by  means  of  the 
Main,  and  the  Altmuhl  and  Ludwigs  Canal.  The  naviga- 
tion is  rendered  dangerous  by  w’aterfalls,  more  especially 
those  of  Sohaffhausen  of  Zurzach,  (near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wumch,)  of  Laufenburg,  and  of  Rheinfelden;  it  is  also  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  the  Bingerloch,  near  Bingen,  w’here  the 
stream  becomes  suddenly  narrowed  and  confined  between 
lofty  precipices,  and  by  similar  causes,  though  in  a less  degree, 
at  Bacharach,  St.  Coar,  and  at  Unkel. 

The  Rhine  is  distinguished  alike  by  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  and  the  rich  fields  and  vineyards  which  clothe  its 
banks.  No  river  in  Germany,  more  especially  since  the  in- 
troduction of  steam-A^essels,  attracts  so  many  tourists.  From 
Basel  to  Mentz  it  flows  through  a wide  valley,  bounded  on 
the  left  by  the  Vosges,  and  on  the  right  by  the  Black  Forest 
and  the  mountains  along  the  Bergstrasse.  From  Montz  the 
mountain  rid.ges  approach  the  stream  at  first  only  on  the 
right  bank,  where  the.y  form  the  Rheingau;  but  at  Bingen 
they  begin  to  hem  in  the  left  bank  also,  aiid  continue  from 
thence  to  Kdnigswinter  to  pre.sent  a succession  of  lofty 
mountain  summits,  bold  precipices,  and  wild,  romantic 
views.  Pleasant  towns  and  villages  lie  nestled  at  the  foot 
of  lofty  hills;  above  them,  on  all  sides,  rise  rocky  steeps  and 
slopes,  clothed  with  vines;  and  every  now  and  then  the 
castles  and  fastnesses  of  feudal  times  are  seen  frowning 
from  precipices  apparently  inaccessible.  At  times  the  chain 
of  ridges  on  either  side  opens  out.  and  allows  the  eye  to 
wander  into  romantic  valleys,  along  which  tributaries  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude  dash  down,  or  wind  gradually  to 
the  parent  stream.  Gn  the  river  itself  much  additional 
variety  and  beauty  are  given  to  the  scenery  by  the  constant 
recuri  ence  of  picturesiiue  and  verdant  islands. 

The  Rhine  gives  name  to  three  circles  of  Baden,  to  a pro- 
vince of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  a province  of  Bavaria,  two  de- 
partments of  France,  and  a province  of  Prussia. Adj. 

RHENtlSH. 

RHINE,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Sheboygan  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  1359. 

RHINEBECK,  rinfbjk.  a post-village  of  Rhinebeck  town- 
ship. Dutchess  CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad. 
55  miles  S.  of  Albany,  and  2 miles  E.  of  Hudson  River.  It 
contains  5 churches,  an  academy,  a newspaper  office,  1 bank, 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  and  several  factories.  Pop.  in  1860 
estimated  at  1500.  Pop.  of  the  townshij),  3289. 

RHINEBECK  LANDING,  a village  of  Dutchess  co..  New 
York,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  91  miles  N,  of 
New  York. 

Rill  N E CONFEDER  ATION.  See  Germany. 

RHINEL.\ND,  rlntland,  a postroifice  of  Montgomery  oo., 
Missouri. 

RHINE,  LOWER,  an  old  circle  of  Germ.any,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  now  compri.sed  mostly  in  Hesse-Dai‘m- 
stadt.  Rhenish  B.avaria,  and  Rhenish  Prussia. 

RHINE,  UPPER,  an  old  circle  of  Germany,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  enclosed  by  the  circles  of  Lower  Rhine, 
Westphalia,  Lower  and  Uppei’  8axony.  and  Franconia,  iiow 
mostly  included  in  the  dominions  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  and 
Electoral  Hesse.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine  is 
a naine  sometimes  applied  to  the  provinces  of  Prussia  W.  of 
the  We.ser,  foi’uiing  the  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  Rhenish 
Prussia. 

RHINNS,  (rins,)  RHYNS  or  RINNS  OF  GAL'LOWAY. 
(anc.  Chersnnchuins:  Novanltum.)  a peninsula  of  the  S.  W.  coast 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Wigtown,  mostly  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  county  by  Loch  Ryan  and  Luce  Bay,  but  connected  in 
its  centre  by  a low  isthmus  7 miles  across.  Length,  from 
N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  28  miles:  its  breadth  varies  from  2 to  5 
miles.  Area,  llfi  square  miles.  It  terminates  on  the  S. 
in  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and  comprises  5 parishes,  a part  of 
Inch,  and  the  towns  or  villages  of  Portpatrick,  Kirkmaiden, 
Stonevkirk.  Kirkcolm.  and  Stranraer. 

RHINUW,  reehiov.  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg. 39  miles  N.W.  of  Potsdam,  on  the  Rhin,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Havel.  Pi  p.  525. 

RHIO,  RIO.  reeto,  or  RIOUW,  re-dw^t,  a province  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  comprises  the 
Rio  Aichipelago  and  the  Linga  Islands.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Straits  of  Singapore  and  Malacca,  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  China  Sea. 

RHIO,  RIO  or  RIOUW,  an  island  group  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  in  the  Dutch  possessions,  lying  chiefly  S.  and 
E of  Singapore.  The  chief  island  is  Bintang,  sometimes 
also  called  Rhio.  besides  which  the  group  includes  Galaug, 
Gampang.  and  Battam,  and  numerous  smaller  islands. 

RHIO,  RIO  or  RIOUW.  a seaport  town  of  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, 50  miles  S.E.  of  Singapore,  on  the  small  islet  of 
Poolo  Pinang,  which  lies  in  an  indentation  on  the  S.  side  of 
Bhitang.  It  is  defended  by  a fort,  and  has  many  good 
buildings,  among  which  are  the  governor's  house,  a stone 
Vroteshint  church,  and  a school.  Its  haven  is  spacious ; and 
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in  it,  during  October  and  November,  may  be  seen  from  83 
to  100  large  and  small  vessels.  It  was  declaied  a free  port 
in  1824. 

RHIW,  h’ree'oo.  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Carnarvotu 

RHIWABON,  h’rew-ah/bon,  or  RUABON,  a parish  of 
North  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh. 

RHO  or  RO,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Italy,  8 mile« 
W.N.W.  of  Milan.  Pop.  2000. 

RHOADS  POINT,  a post-office  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois. 

RHODDA,  rod'dd,  or  RODDA,  an  island  of  Egypt,  in  the 
Nile,  imSiediately  opposite  Cairo.  2 miles  in  length.  It  con- 
tains the  Pasha’s  gardens,  in  which  the  teak  and  other  timben 
trees  are  acclimated,  pleasure  grounds  open  to  the  public,  a 
powder  magazine,  and  the  famous  ancient  Nilometer. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  rod  Bland,  the  smallest  of  the  states 
of  the  American  Confederacy,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
E.  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  lies  between  41°  18'  and  42° 
N.  lat.,  and  between  71°  8'  and  71°  52'  W.  Ion.,  being  about 
47  miles  in  extreme  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  37  in  greatest 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  including  an  area  of  1306  miles,  or 
835.840  acres.  335,128  of  which  were  improved  in  1860.  One- 
tenth  of  the  state  is  occupied  by  Narragan.set  Bay. 

Face  of  the  Country. — Rhode  Island  is  generally  hilly  and 
rough,  but  has  no  elevations  approaching  to  what  is  gene- 
rally understood  by  mounhiins.  Mount  Hope,  in  the  E. 
part  of  the  state,  Woon.'-ocket  Hills,  in  the  N.,  and  Hopkins’ 
Hill,  near  the  middle  of  the  state,  are  the  most  considerable 
elevations,  but  even  they  are  of  no  great  height.  Near  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  borders  of  Narraganset  Bay,  is  con- 
siderable level  land. 

Minerals. — Anthracitecoal.to.someextent.  has  been  found, 
but,  either  because  inferior  in  quality'  or  quantity,  has  not 
been  extensively  mined.  A vein  of  this  valuable  mineral 
was  encountered  in  1854,  in  sinking  wells  in  Pawtucket, 
which  was  apparently  as  good  as  Pennsylvani:i  coal.  Iron, 
too.  is  found,  and  limestone,  marble,  and  serpentine,  but  this 
state  is  not  remarkable  for  mineral  productions. 

Bh'crs,  Bays,  and  Blands. — There  are  no  large  rivers  in 
Rhode  Island;  the  principal  streams  are  the  Pawtucket  and 
Pawtuxet,  the  first  entering  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state  from 
Massachu.setts,  and  both  emptying  into  Narraganset  Bay. 
The  Pawcatiu'k  and  its  branches.  Rowing  into  the  Atlantic, 
drain  the  S.W.  part  of  the  state.  Narraganset  Bay.  a noble 
sheet  of  water,  crowded  with  picturesque  islands,  projects 
into  the  state  for  30  miles  in  a northerly  direction.  Its 
width  is  about  12  miles,  including  the  islands.  It  has 
several  arms,  mostly  on  the  E.  side,  bearing  different  names, 
as  Bristol  Bay,  Providence  Bay,  &c.  It  is  navigable  to  Pro- 
vidence for  large  vessels;  and  the  harbor  of  Newport  is  one 
of  the  deepest  and  best  in  the  United  State.s,  Tliough  the 
rivers  of  this  state  are  small,  their  rapid  descents  furnish 
great  water-power,  which  has  built  up  several  manufac- 
turing towns,  such  as  Pawtucket,  Slatersville,  &c.,  on  their 
banks. 

Islands. — Rhode  Island  has  several  islands,  the  principal 
of  which  has  an  area  of  about  37  square  miles,  and  gives  its 
name  to  the  state.  Block  Island,  in  the  Atlantic,  about  10 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  Canonicut  and  Prudence  Islands, 
both  in  Nariaganset  Bay,  are  the  other  most  important 
islands. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — On  the  S.W.  shore  of  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island  stands  Newport,  the  most  fa.shionable 
bathing-place  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  though  the  number  of 
visitants  is  not  .so  great  as  at  Cape  May.  The  island  affords 
fine  rides  and  fine  views,  and  the  l>ay  excellent  fishing.  It 
is  said  that  60  varieties  of  fin  and  shell  fish  are  caught  here. 
On  Canonicut  Island  are  the  ruins  of  a circular  fort,  occupy- 
ing an  eminence  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Frodnctions. — The  proximity  of  Rhode 
Island  to  the  sea  has  the  effect  to  temper  the  severity  of 
winter,  as  well  as  to  mitigate  the  heats  of  summer.  Its 
climate  is  very  similar  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
The  .soil  is  moderately  fertile,  but  rough  and  difficult  of 
cultivation  in  many  parts.  'I'he  soil  upon  the  i.sl;inds  is 
better  than  on  the  mainland.  The  island  of  Rhode  Island 
is  particularly  noted  for  its  cattle,  sheep,  butter,  and  cheese. 
The  farmer  in  all  parts  of  the  stale  devotes  his  attention 
more  to  grazing  and  the  dairy  than  to  t ilia.'' e.  According 
to  the  census  of  1860.  there  were  iu  Rhode  Island  335,1'28 
acres  of  improved  land  (186,096  being  unimproved),  produ- 
cing 1131  bushels  of  wlu'at ; 28.259  of  rye;  461,497  of  Indian 
corn;  244,453  of  oats;  512,9o9  of  Iri^h  potatue.s;  40,993  of 
barley;  3573  of  bm  kwheat;  7698  of  peas  and  beans;  5458  )f 
grass-seeds;  90,699  pounds  of  wool;  1,021,767  of  butter; 
181,511  of  cheese;  82.722  tons  of  hay;  besides  conside-able 
quantities  of  beeswax,  honey.  Avine,  Rax,  kc.  laliie  of 
orchard  products  $83,691  (Rhode  Island  is  celebrated  tor  its 
apples;  market  products  $140,291;  live  stock  $2,042,044,  and 
slaughtered  animals  $71l,7'23. 

There  are  no  extensive  forests  In  Rhodt;  Island.  The 
princijial  forest  trees  are  oak,  cliestuut  and  walnut,  wi^.h 
some  pine  and  cedar. 

Manufactures. — Rhode  Island,  from  its  abundant  supfly 
of  Avater-power,  has  become  extensively  engaged  in  manu- 
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fochxriog.  and  the  first  cotton  mill  in  the  United  States 
was  erected  within  her  limits.  There  were,  in  1850.  853 
estiblishments  in  the  state,  producing  $.500  a year  and  up- 
wards, engaged  in  mining,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  employing  $12,923,176  capital,  12.837  male  and  8044 
female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $13,183,889, 
and  yielding  products  valued  at  $22,093,258.  In  proportion  to 
her  population,  this  state  ranks  first  in  the  product  of  her 
cotton,  and  second  in  that  of  her  woollen  manufactures. 
Accoi  diiig  to  the  census  of  1860  there  were  in  this  state 
1191  establishments,  producing  $500  and  iii)war(ls  annually, 
engaged  in  mining,  manulactnres.  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
employing  .$24,278,295  c,apital  and  32,490  hands,  consuming 
raw  material  worth  $19,858,515,  and  yielding  products  val- 
ued at  $40,711,296.  Of  these  150  were  cotton  factories,  em- 
ploying $10,029,200  capital  and  14,035  hands,  consuming  raw 
matei’ial  worth  $5,703,223,  and  i)roducing  sttiffs  and  yarn 
valued  at  $12,003,691 ; 51  woollen  factories,  employing  $3,- 
138,000  capital  and  4180  hands,  consuming  raw  material 
worth  $3,987,458,  and  producing  stuffs  valued  at  $6,795,685 ; 
77  manufactories  of  jewelry,  em])loying  $1,112,900  caidtal, 
and  producing  annually  goods  valued  at  $2,251,282;  22  of 
machinery,  <tc.,  employing  $696,400  capital,  and  producing 
steam-engines,  &c.,  valued  at  $924,175;  2 manufactories  of 
screws,  employing  .$1,004,000  capital,  and  producing  screws 
valued  at  $1,092,600,  and  5 calico-pi  inting  works,  emj)loying 
$773,000  caiiital,  and  producing  piints  valued  at  $2,314,400. 
Home-made  manufactures  valued  at  $7,824  were  produced. 

Otmrni'rce. — Rhode  Island  is  actively  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  and  has  besides  some  foreign  commerce.  The  foreign 
imports  of  this  state  in  1862-3  amounted  to  $430,345,  and 
the  exixorts  to  $101,222;  tonnage  entered,  28,929;  chaired, 
1.8,319.  The  tonnage  owned  in  the  state  was  41,671.  of 
which  11,440  was  registered  tonnage,  and  30,231  enrolled 
licensed,  of  which  5064  was  steam  tonnage.  Of  this  ton- 
nage 626  were  emj)loyed  in  the  whale  fishery.  Number  of 
v'e.ssels  built  4,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  1825.  The  ex- 
:)orts  consist  principally  of  manufactured  cottons  aiul  wool- 
lens. some  butter,  cheese,  and  apples. 

Internal  Improvements. — In  January,  1855,  there  were  in 
Rhode  Island  50  miles  of  railway  completed.  Providence  is 
connected  with  Boston,  Worcester,  Hartford,  and  Stouing- 
ton.  by  direct  lines  of  railway. 

Education. — Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  education  in 
this  state.  Brown  University,  at  Providence,  is  a nourish- 
ing institution,  and  has  made  some  important  changes  in 
the  system  of  instruction  and  mode  of  conferring  degrees, 
with  the  intent  of  allowing  young  men  to  select  their  studies 
with  reference  to  future  plans  or  tastes,  without  going 
through  a full  course.  It  had  252  students  in  1854.  The 
school  fund  of  the  state,  invested  in  bank  stock,  amounted 
in  1854  to  ,$61,386.  About  $50,000  is  annually  paid  from  the 
state  treasury  for  public  instruction.  In  1853,  the  average 
attendance  of  scholars  was  18,098,  and  number  registered, 
25,905.  According  to  the  census  of  i860,  there  were  in  Rhode 
Island  1 college,  with  212  students.  $22,500  income,  of  which 
$14,500  was  endowments;  426  putilic  schools,  having  25,570 
pupils,  .$158,953  income,  of  which  $93,479  was  from  taxation, 
$47,890  from  public  funds,  and  781  from  endowments;  58 
academies  and  other  schools,  having  3127  juipils,  $54,374  in- 
come, of  which  $6500  was  from  endowments,  and  $2725  from 
taxation.  There  are  also  302  libraries  containing  465,419 
volumes,  of  which  169  are  public,  16  school,  100  Sunday- 
school,  1 college,  and  16  church  libraries. 

Rdiyious  Denominations. — Of  the  310  churches  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1860,  the  Baj)tists  owned  71,  Christians  9,  Congre- 
gationalists  26,  Epi.scopalians  43,  Friends  20,  Methodists  36, 
Roman  Catholics  23,  various  minor  sects  72 ; giving  1 church 
to  every  563  persons.  Total  value  of  church  property 
$;4,308,3o0, 

Dahtic  Jnstitulinns. — The  State  Prison  at  Providence  had,  in 
January.  1863,60  inmates;  in  1854only  49.  The  convicts  are 
princi])ally  emj)loycd  in  cabinet-work.  The  incomefor  1853 
nearly  ecpialh  d the  expenses.  The  butler  llo.siiital  for  the 
Insane,  at  Providence,  had  132  i)atients  remaining  at  the  end 
of  1862,  during  which  year  36  were  admitted  and  17  recovered. 
The  state  appropriates  $1000  annually  to  this  institution, 
and  also  $2500  annually  to  the  education  of  the  deaf.  dumb, 
blind,  and  idiotic  in  the  institutions  of  other  states.  A re 
form  school  was  established  at  I’rovidpnce  in  1850.  and  there 
had  been  received  up  to  November,  185.3,  208  inmates.  The 
children  labor  7j  hours,  and  attend  school  5 hours  out  of 
every  24.  In  1850,  Rhode  Island  had  26  public  libraries 
with  42.007  volumes:  62  school  and  Sund.av-school,  wiHi 
29.579;  1 college,  with  31,000;  and  7 church  libraries,  with 
1756  volumes.  Rhode  Island  has  an  Historical  Society  at 
Brovidence.  incorporated  in  1822,  which  h.as  a li))i:n-y  of 
nearly  3000  volume.s,  and  has  published  5 volumes  of  collec 
tions. 

Peri<  Heals. — There  were  publislusl  in  this  state  in  1860,5 
daily,  1 bi-weekly,  19  •‘"-ekly  newspapers,  and  1 monthly  (H-ri- 
odical.  The  whole  annual  number  of  copies  was  5,289,280. 

Popidation.— In  1790,  there  were  69.110  inhabitants: 
69,122  in  1800:  77,031  in  1810:  8,3.059  in  1820:  97.199  in 
18.30;  108,830  in  1840;  147,545  in  1850.  In  1860,  174.620.  of 
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whom  170,649  were  whites,  3952  free  colored,  19  Indian* 
Population  to  the  square  mile  133.  Representative  popuirt- 
tion  174,620.  Of  the  population  109.965  were  born  in  th“ 
state,  27,261  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  37,394  in  fereign 
countries,  of  whom  &j56  were  liorn  in  England,  25,285  in 
Ireland,  1517  in  Scotland,  19  in  IVales,  2830  in  British  Ame- 
rica, 81 5 in  Germany,  123  ir  France,  and  449  in  other  foreign 
countries.  Of  the  population  in  the  leading  pursuits,  7360 
were  lalwrers,  6875  farmers,  4982  factory  hands,  4916  ser- 
vants, 4397  weavers,  3510  farm  laborers,  2137  carpenters, 
1838  spinners,  1783  clei  ks,  1630  machinists,  1407  jewelers, 
1085  mariners,  754  merchants,  753  teachers,  738  painters, 
692  mantua-makers.  653  blacksmitlis,  646  masons,  5(i6  gro- 
cers, 388  apprentices,  412  miliers,  410  moulders,  370  laun- 
dresses, 337  seamstresses,  &c..  &c.  In  the  year  ending  June 
1st,  i860,  there  occurred  2479  deaths,  or  14.1  in  every  thous- 
and. The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  during  the  same 
l)eriod  was  56  (see  Introduction  to  the  volume  on  Popula- 
tion of  the  Eighth  Census,  jjp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  etc ) blind  85, 
insane  28^',  idiotic  101. 

Camtifs — Rhode  Island  is  divided  into  5 counties,  viz. : 
Bristol,  Kent,  Newport,  Providence  and  Wa.shiiigton.  Block 
Island,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  together  with  several  small 
Islands  in  Narraganset  Bay,  are  included  in  Newport 
county. 

Cities  and  Towns. — Providence,  with  a population  of 
50,666  is  the  largest  town  in  Rhode  Island.  3'he  other  i)rin- 
cipal  towns  are  Smithfield,  po|)ulation  13,283;  North  I'rovi- 
dence  11,818;  Newport  10,508;  Warwick  8916;  Bristol  5271' 
South  Kingston  4717  ; Coventry  4217  ; bast  Greenwich  28.82, 
Pawtucket  about  12,000;  Pascoag  about  2000 ; and  Tiverton 
1927. 

Government.  Finance,s,  dc. — The  executive  power  is  lodged 
in  a governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  elected  annually  by 
the  people,  and  receiving,  the  former  $1000,  and  the  latter 
$200  per  annum.  The  legislative  power  consists  of  a senate 
of  31.  and  a house  of  representatives  of  72  members,  b{ith 
elected  annually  by  the  people.  The  legislatuie  meets  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  May  and  the  la.st  5Ionday  in  October. 
'I'he  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney-general  are 
all  elected  annually  by  popular  vote.  The  governor  and 
li -utenant-goveri.or  are  ex-ofticio  members  of  the  senate. 
The  judii  iary  consists  of  a supreme  court,  compo.'^ed  of  1 
chief  and  3 associate  judges,  one  of  whom  holds  a court  of 
common  pleas  in  each  county.  'The  judges  hold  office  until 
removed  by  a joint  resolution  of  both  houses.  The  chief 
justice  receives  .$900  per  annum,  and  the  ass{K-iates  $550 
each.  Rhode  Island  has  no  state  debt,  except  the  i)ortion 
of  hei'  loan  of  the  United  States  surplus  fund,  which  amounto 
to  $382,335.23.  Ordinary  expenses.  $50,000,  exclusive  of 
debt  and  schools.  School  fund,  $56,017.37.  Assessed  value 
of  property  in  1850,  $77,758,974.  The  number  of  banks  in 
the  state  in  December,  1863,  was  about  88,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $20,977,979,  a circulation  of  $6,983,202,  and  $47  8,73 1 
in  specie.  In  November,  1862,  there  were  21  savings-banks, 
with  37,774  depositors  and  deposits  amounting  to  $9,560,441. 

History. — Rhode  Island  was  first  settled  at  Providence,  in 
1636,  by  the  enlightened  Roger  Williams,  who  had  been 
banished  from  the  Massachusetts  colony  for  alleged  religious 
and  political  heresies.  To  Lord  Baltimore,  Penn.  ;ind  AVil- 
liams  is  generally  accorded  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
establish  governments  admitting  the  principles  of  leligious 
toleration.  In  1638.  William  Coddington  and  seventeen 
others,  being  persecuted  in  Massachusettson  account  of  their 
religious  tenets,  followed  Roger  Williams,  and  settled  at  New- 
port. A third  settlement  was  formed  at  AVarwick  in  1642, 
by  a party  under  Samuel  Groton.  Each  of  these  companies 
pui'chased  their  lands  of  the  Narragansets.  and  continued 
an  independent  association  until  united  by  a civil  charter 
in  1643,  under  the  title  of  I’rovidence  Platitations.”  In 
1663.  Charles  II.  granted  a new  charter,  which,  w ith  a few 
changes,  formed  tlie  basis  of  the  government  until  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  constitution  in  May.  1843.  In  the  eaidy 
part  of  1842.  the  “suffrage  party.’’  as  it  was  termed,  in-oceed- 
ing  illegally,  framed  a new  constitution,  and  ado])ted  it  as  the 
basis  of  legislation.  Having  elected  a senate,  house  of  reju'e- 
sentatives.  and  'fhomas  AV.  Dorr  a governor,  they  attempted 
to  maintain  their  authority  by  force  of  arms,  but  were  dis- 
persed by  the  military  of  the  state.  A convention,  legally 
called,  assembled  in  tlie  September  following,  and  after  con- 
sultation agreed  upon  the  pre.sent  constitution,  w hich,  being 
submitted  to  *he  people,  was  adopted  almost  unanimously. 

Rhode  I.sland  early  took  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of 
American  independence.  The  Stamp  Act  w as  resisted  by  her 
with  great  firmness:  and  when  the  importation  of  military 
stores  was  prohibited  by  the  English  government,  the  in- 
habitants seiz(M  the  cannon  in  the  public  battcides,  and  the 
General  Assembly  passed  resolutions  for  arming  the  people. 
In  December.  1776.  Rhode  Island  was  invaded  by  the  British, 
under  General  Clinton,  who  occupied  it  till  near  theolo.se  of 
the  war.  General  Sullivan,  aided  by  (he  French  war-ships, 
made  several  unsuccessful  attmupts  to  di.'-lodge  the  enemy, 
rnd  in  the  autumn  of  1778  laid  siege  to  Newport,  but  was 
finally  obliged  to  abandon  the  project 

Towards  the  close  of  1779  the  British  troops  were  withdrawr 
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?roni  RhoJe  Island,  aud  in  1780  Rocbambeau  arrived  with  a 
force  of  6000  French  auxiliaries.  The  Providence  Plantations 
joined  with  the  other  colonies  in  holdinp;  the  old  Continental 
Congress,  and  was  amon^  the  first  to  direct  her  delegates  to 
sign  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  to  which  she  adhered  with 
great  pertinacity.  But  at  length,  after  all  her  associates  had 
adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  .she  yielded, 
and  was  admitted  as  the  thirteenth  state.  May  29,  1790. 

IIIIODUN,  rc/den.  a town  of  Central  Germany,  principality 
of  Wal  leek,  24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  1839. 

RHODE  RIVHIR,  a post-office,  Anne  Arundel  co.,  Maryland. 

RHODES,  rodz,  (Fr.  Rhodes,  rod:  Ger.  Rhndos.  ro'dos;  It. 
Rndi,rofdee;  Sp.  A’oda.s-,  roMds;  L.Rho'dus;  Gv.’PuSog,  Rho- 
(ids.)  an  island  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the 
S.IV.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between  lat.  35°  53'  and  36°  28'  N., 
and  Ion.  27°  40'  and  28°  12'  E.  Length,  46  miles ; greatest 
breadth,  18  miles.  Area,  420  square  miles.  Pop.  estimated  at 
30,000,  of  whom  about  8000  are  Turks,  3000  Jews,  and  the  re- 
mainder Greeks,  with  a few  Franks.  It  is  traversed  bya  moun- 
tain chain,  covered  with  forests,  w'hich  have  long  supplied 
good  timber  for  ship-building.  Its  valleys  are  well  watered, 
and  highly  fertile.  The  principal  exports  are  wax,  honey,  figs, 
oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  wine,  valonia  bark,  onions, 
and  manufactured  silk;  in  addition  to  which,  sponge,  tim- 
ber, shoes,  and  red-leather  are  among  its  products.  The 
rlncipal  imports  are  colonial  produce,  American  cotton, 
erman  woollens,  iron,  nails,  shot,  tin,  paper,  soap,  salt- 
fish.  cordage,  glass,  and  earthenwares,  hardware  and  cutlery, 
and  French  fancy  articles,  principally  by  way  of  Smyrna 
and  Syria,  and  coals  direct  from  England,  fior  the  supply  of 
the  Mediterranean  steam-packets,  and  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  hides,  skins,  wool,  carpets,  and  corn,  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  year,  from  July 
1840  to  July  1841, 1360  vessels  arrived  in  the  island  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Rhodes  is  governed  by  a pasha,  imme- 
diately subordinate  to  the  capidan  pasha,  and  whose  juris- 
diction extends  over  the  Turkish  Sporades.  and  the  naval 
station  of  Marmorice. Adj.  and  iuhab.  Rhodian,  roMe-iin. 

RHODES,  a strongly  fortified  city  and  seaport  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  capital  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  at  its  N.E.  extre- 
mity, 13  miles  S.E.  of  the  nearest  promontory  of  Asia  Minor. 
Lat.  of  mole,  36°  26'  9"  N.,  Ion.  28°  13'  E.  Pop.  about  15.000. 
of  whom  8000  are  Turks,  and  3000  Jews.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  built  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  on  the  land 
side  It  is  strengthened  by  ravelins  and  a moat.  On  the  N.E. 
side  two  piers  project  to  enclose  a harbor,  having  in  its  centre 
from  16  to  18  feet  water,  and  on  its  N.  side  is  another  port 
of  nearly  equal  depth.  The  city  has  9 large  and  24  small 
mosques,  a Jews’  quarter,  and  several  synagogues,  the  an- 
cient hospital  of  the  knights,  now  used  as  a barrack,  an  ar- 
mory, and  upwards  of  10,000  houses,  many  of  which  are 
untenanted.  Outside  of  the  walls,  on  the  N.,  are  the  pasha’s 
palace,  the  dock-yard,  and  a Roman  Catholic  quarter,  with 
a chapel  and  school.  South  of  the  city  are  the  Greek  subui  bs, 
with  atiout  3000  inhabitants,  and  9 or  10  churches.  On  the 
adjacent  heights  are  many  scattered  villas.  Rhodes  has  3 IMo 
hammedan  colleges,  a Turkish  library  of  lOOO  volumes,  va- 
rious Turkish  and  Greek  schools,  and  some  brisk  manufac- 
tures of  red  leather,  and  shoes  for  exportation.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a Greek  consul,  and  French  vice-consul,  and 
several  vice-consular  agents.  In  antiquity  it  was  one  of  the 
most  celebi-ated  of  Greek  cities,  and  it  boasted  of  the  famous 
brazen  Colo.ssus — one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world — 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  its  harbor.  After  the  de- 
struction of  its  republic,  it  belonged  successively  to  the 
Romans,  the  Greek  emperors,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jeru.salem.  whii-h  last  held  it  from  1308  to 
1522,  when,  after  a heroic  resistance,  it  capitulated  to  the 
Turks  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent. 

RHODES,  Inner  and  Outer.  Switzerland.  See  Appenzell. 

RHODRZ  a town  of  France.  See  Rodez. 

RHODOPE  MOUNTAIN.  See  Despoto-D.vgh. 

RHODT,  a village  of  Bavaria,  palatinate,  and  near  Eden- 
koben.  Pop.  1492. 

RHOE  or  ROOE,  roo(?)  Micki.e,  one  ofthe  Shetland  Islands, 
Scotland,  near  the  head  of  St.  Magnus  Bay.  Length,  about 
2^  miles,  by  2 miles  broad.  Pop.  214. 

RHOE,  Little,  an  islet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above,  with  11 
Inhabitants. 

RHON.  ( Rhon,)  ron,  or  RHON-GEBIRGE.  (Rhdn-Gebirge.) 
ron-ga-bSeR'oa.  a mountain  chain  of  Central  Germany,  iii 
North-west  Bavaria  and  Hesse-Cassel,  separates  the  basins 
jf  the  rivers  Fulda  and  Werra  from  those  of  the  Kinzig  and 
Main.  In  it  are  the  traces  of  many  extinct  volcanoes. 

RHONE,  ron.  (Fr.  Rhone,  ron  ; Ger.  Rhone,  rohif^;  It. and 
Sp.  Rodano,  ro'di-no ; anc.  Rhohlav  us,)  a la  rge  river  of  Europe, 
rises  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Rhone  Glacier,  on  the  VV.  of 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  between  the  mountains  of  Furka  and 
Orimsel,  at  an  elevation  of  5500  feet,  flows  S.W.  past  Brieg 
and  Sion  to  Martigny,  where  it  turns  sharply  to  the  N.W.. 
and  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva  near  its  S.E.  extremity.  At 
Geneva  it  leaves  the  S.W.  part  of  the  lake.  It  entei  s France 
through  the  Jura  .Mountains,  and  flows  S.  past  Seyssel. 
where  it  becomes  navig.ible.  Its  course  is  now  tortuously 
W.  to  Lyons,  where  it  receives  the  Saone,  and  it  then  flows 
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nearly  due  S.  past  St.  Genis,  where  its  bed  is  640  feet  above 
the  sea,  Vienne,  Tournon,  Valence,  Avignon,  Beaucaire,  to 
Arles,  where  it  separates  into  several  branches,  forming  a 
delta  called  the  Le  de  la  Camargue,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Principal  affluents  on  the  right, 
the  Ain,  Saone,  Ard5che,  and  Gard ; on  the  left,  the  ls5re, 
Di  ome,  aud  Durance.  Its  fall  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Rhine,  and  consequently  its  navigation  is  difficult  and 
dangerous.  It  is  connected  with  the  Loire  by  means  of  the 
Saone  and  the  Canal  du  Centre.  The  Canal  of  Burgundy 
unites  it  to  the  Yonne  and  Seine,  and  that  of  the  Rhone 
and  Rhine  connects  it  with  the  Rhine.  Distance,  from 
source  to  mouth,  285  miles  ; following  windings,  534  miles; 
extent  of  basin.  30,000  square  miles.  About  225  miles  of  its 
course  is  in  Switzerland,  and  420  miles  in  France.  It  is  na- 
vigable about  360  miles.  The  Rhone  formerly  disappeared 
at  a place  called  the  Perte  du  Rhone,  on  the  frontier  of 
France,  but  the  rock  which  covered  it  has  been  removed. 

RHONE,  (Rhone,)  a department  of  France,  in  the  S.E., 
formed  of  the  old  province  of  Lyonnois,  hounded  E.  by  the 
Rhone  and  Saone.  Area,  1066  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861, 
662,493.  It  is  partly  covered  by  the  mountains  uniting 
the  Vosges  and  Cevennes,  and  contains  the  summits  of 
Mont  d’Or  and  Pilat.  The  soil  is  rich  in  mines  of  copper,  iron, 
and  coal.  It  produces  excellent  wine,  the  most  esteemed 
of  which  is  that  of  C6te-Rotie,  Condrieux,  and  Beaujolais. 
The  goat-milk  cheese  of  Mont  d’Or  is  in  high  repute.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  industrious  departments  of  France.  The 
silks  of  Lyons  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  muslins  are  manufactured  at  Tarare. 
The  other  branches  of  industry  comprise  cotton  and  linen 
spinning  aud  weaving,  hat  making,  glass  and  paper  making. 
The  railway  from  Lyons  to  St.  Etienne  was  one  of  the  first 
constructed  in  France.  The  depai-tment  is  divided  into  the 
arrondissements  of  Lyons  (the  capital)  and  Villefranche. 

RHONE,  BOUCHES  DU.  See  Bouches-du-Rhone. 

RHONI,  rohiee.  a town  of  Transcaucasian  Russia,  Imeritia, 
on  the  Koocha,  (Kucha.) 

RIIOON,  ron,  written  also  RHON,  a vill.ige  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince of  South  Holland,  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dort.  Pop.  1253. 

RIIOSCILLY,  h’ros-kR7/'Zee,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Glamorgan. 

RHOS-OOUYN,  a pari.sh  of  North  Wales  co.  of  Anglesey. 

IIIIOS-DU,  h’ros  dee,  a parish  of  South  W'ales,  co.  of  Car- 
digan. 

RHOS-GLYDDWR,  h’ros  gliTH'oor,  a parish  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  of  Pembroke. 

RHOS-MARKET,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

RHOSPEIRIO  or  RHOSPEIRIO,  h’ros-pi're-o,  a parish  of 
North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

RHOTAS,  ro'tds,  or  ROTAS-GIIUR,  ro'tas-gur,  written  also 
ROHATAS  or  ROTAS-GUR,  a town  and  fort  of  British  In- 
dia, presidency  of  Bengal.  110  miles  S.E.  of  Patna,  with 
some  Hindoo  temples,  and  many  Mohammedan  remains. 

RllUDDLAN,  li’riTH'lan.  or  RHYDDLAN,  li’riTH/lan.  a con- 
tributing parliamentary  borough  and  parish  of  North  Wale.s, 
CO.  of  Flint,  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Clwyd,  3 miles  N.N.W. 
of  St.  Asaph.  Pop.  of  borough  in  1851,  1472.  It  has  few 
remains  of  its  ancient  iuiportance,  except  the  ruins  of  a 
noble  castle  built  by  Edward  I.,  who  made  the  town  a 
borough,  and  held  in  it  the  parliament  of  12.83.  It  unites 
with  Flint,  St.  Asaph,  Holywell,  Mold,  Ac.,  in  sending  1 
member  to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 

1 IIIPLEN,  a parish  of  South  M ales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

RIIUN,  run,  or  POJtLO  RHUN,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands, 
in  the  Banda  group  It  lies  11  miles  W.  of  Great  Banda, 
and  is  about  3 miles  long. 

RHUTIIYN,  a town  of  IV ales.  See  Ruthin. 

RHYD-Y-BOITIPAN,  a h imlet  of  South  AVales,  co.  of  Gla- 
morgan, parish  of  Eglwys-Llan,  M’.  of  Caerphilly. 

RHYD-Y-BREIV,  h’rid-e-brew,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co 
of  Brecon. 

RHYL,  rjl,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Flint,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Clwj'd.  It  has  a station  on  the  Chester  and 
Ilolvhead  Railway.  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Conway,  and  steamers 
from  Liverpool  to  Holyhead  usually  touch  here. 

RHYN,  a river  of  Europe.  See  Rhine  or  Ruin. 

1 HYND,  rind,  a parii^h  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

1 HYNDACUS  or  EDRENOS,  Sd'nl-nos',  a river  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  Anatolia,  rises  about  40  miles  S.IV.  of  Kutaieh, 
flows  mostly  N.Wb.  and  after  having  tr.aversed  the  Rake 
Abullionte,  on  its  IV.  side,  enters  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  20 
miles  \Vb  of  Moodania.  Total  course,  about  150  miles. 

RHY'NIE  and  ES'SIE,  a united  parish  of  Scotland,  co 
of  Aberdeen. 

RIAlLLfi,  re-Sh'y,V,  or  re-Sl'yA',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Loire-lnferieure,  24  miles  N.E.  cf  Nantes.  Pop. 
HOO. 

RIAJSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Riazhsk. 

RIANO  Y LA  PUERTA.  re-l'no  e Id  pw^R^td,  a town  of 
Sp.iin.  province,  and  39  miles  N.E.  of  Leon.  Pop.  1215. 

RIANS,  re-^NO^  a market-town  of  P’rance,  department  of 
Var.  20  miles  N.W.  of  Brignolle.  Pop.  in  1852,  2078. 

RIARDO,  re-aRMo.  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  11  miles  N.N.bV.  of  Capua.  Pop  DiOO 
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RIA  SIN,  Russia.  See  Riazan. 

RIATuVO  or  RIATOWO,  re-d-tc/vo,  a market^town  of  Rus- 
tdau  Poland,  government  of  Vilna,  50  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ros- 
((iena.  Pop.  1530. 

RIAUJO,  re-ow^Ho,  a market-town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Corunna,  on  the  sea,  27  miles  S.W.  of  Santiago.  Pop.  1790. 

RI.\ZA.  re-4^thd,  a river  of  Spain,  province  of  Segovia,  in 
Old  Castile,  flows  N.N.W.,  and  joins  the  Douro.  Length, 
about  45  miles. 

RIAZA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  33  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Segovia,  on  the  small  viver  Riaza.  Pop.  373d. 

RIAZAN  or  RIASAN  re-^-zdn',  (Ger.  /?Jasan,  ryd-zdu',) 
a government  of  Russi  , between  lat.  53*^  and  55°  35'  N., 
and  Ion.  38°  and  41°  20'  E.,  enclosed  by  the  governments 
of  Moscow,  Yladimeer,  Tambov,  and  Toola.  Area,  16,400 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  1,308,472.  The  surface  is 
generally  level.  The  principal  river,  the  Oka,  divides  it 
into  two  unequal  and  widely  differing  portions,  the  S., 
and  larger,  fertile  and  healthy ; the  N.  low,  marshy,  and 
mostly  uncultivated.  The  chief  products  are  hops,  tobacco, 
garden  produce,  rye,  and  fruits.  The  pasture  lands  are  ex- 
tensive, and  the  graziers  of  the  Ukraine  bring  hither  large 
herds  to  feed.  The  government  has  a superior  breed  of 
horses.  'The  manufactures  are  of  glass  and  hardware, 
woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  stuffs,  and  cordage.  It  has  nu- 
merous distilleries.  Principal  towns,  Riazan,  Zaraisk,  and 
Ka.simov. 

RIAZAN  or  RIASAN,  atown  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  above 
government,  is  situated  on  the  Trubesh,  a tributary  of  the 
Oka,  110  miles  S.E.  of  Moscow.  Pop.  9000.  It  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  size  and  importance  within  the  last  50  years,  and 
consi.sts  of  two  distinct  portions;  first,  a fortress,  enclosed 
by  an  earthen  rampart,  and  having  the  cathedrals,  episcopal 
palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Riazan, 
and  the  consistory;  and  the  town-proper,  with  numerous 
churches,  government  offices,  convents,  a seminary,  with  a 
public  library,  hospital,  college,  to  which  a society  of  arts 
was  attached  in  1820,  school  of  drawing  and  architecture, 
founded  in  1824,  and  some  other  schools  and  charities.  Old 
Riazan,  destroyed  by  the  Tartars  in  1568,  is  a village  about 
30  miles  S.E. 

RIAZHSK  or  RTAJSK,  re-Izhkf,  a town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment, and  52  miles  .8.S.E.  of  Riazan,  on  the  Rasa.  Pop. 
3000. 

RIBADAVIA,  re-hd-Dd/ve-d,  or  RTVADABIA,  re-v^-Da'- 
Be-d,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  15  miles  S.W.  of  Orense, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avia,  an  affluent  of  the  Minho. 
Pop.  2211. 

RIBADEO,  re-Bi-cA^o,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  19 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Lugo,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Pop.  2789. 

RIBAFLECIIA,  re-BA-flA/chi  or  RIBAFRECIIA,  re-BA-frA/- 
chA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  pi-ovince,  and  7 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Logrono,  on  the  Leza.  Pop.  1435. 

RIBARRO.IA  or  RIBARROXA.  re-BaR-Ro^nA,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Catalonia,  50  miles  W.  of  Tarragona,  on  the  Ebro. 
Pop.  1388. 

RIB.A,RROJA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  12  miles 
N.W.  of  Valencia,  on  the  Turia.  Pop.  1803. 

RIBAS,  reeffiAs,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province, 
and  about  50  miles  from  Qerona.  Pop.  798. 

RIBBESFORD,  ribsTord,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wor- 
cester. 

RIB'BLE,  a river  of  England,  rises  in  the  district  of  Cra- 
ven, in  the  W.  part  of  the  county  of  York,  flows  S.  and  W. 
through  the  central  part  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and 
enters  the  Irish  Sea  15  miles  IV.  of  Preston,  by  an  estuary  7 
miles  across.  Principal  affluent,  the  Calder,  in  Lancashire, 
from  the  S.E. 

RIB'CIIESTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

RIBE,  ree^beh,  or  RIPEN,  ree'pen,  a town  of  Denmark, 
in  North  Jutland,  near  the  North  Sea.  29  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Hadersleben.  Pop.  2600.  It  ia  the  residence  of  a bishop, 
and  has  a cathedral,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

RIBEAUVILLE.  ree'boVeePyA/,  or  RABSCIIWER,  rAb'- 
shvaiR(?)  (Ger.  liappolsweiler,  rAp'pnlts-ti'rier,)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Ilaut-Rhin,  on  the  Strasbourg  Rail- 
way, 5}  miles  S.S.W.  of  Schelestadt.  Pop.  in  1852.  7338. 

RIBECOURT,  reeb'kooiP,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Oise,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Compiegne,  on  the  railway  to  Creil. 
Pop.  582. 

RIBEIRA  GRANDE,  re-bA/e-rA  grAn'dA,  a town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  i.sland  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  Azores,  15  miles 
N E.  of  Ponta  Delgada.  Pop.  3000. 

RIBEIRA  GRANDE,  a town  of  Cape  Verde  Islands.  See 
Santiago. 

RIBEIRAO,  (Ribeirao,)  re-bA-r5wN«t  or  re-bA-e-rdwNot, 
SAPA  DO  RIBEIRAO,  sA-pA  do  re-ba-rowNG',  a town  of 
Brazil,  provinc.e  of  Santa  Catharina,  8 miles  S.  of  Desterro. 
Pop.  2000. 

RIBEIRAO,  or  SAO  JOSl5  DO  RIBEIRAO.  sown®  zho  zA'- 
do  re-bA-ruwNo',  a village  and  parish  of  Brazil,  province  of 
M.atto  Grosso,  24  miles  below  the  Junction  of  the  Guapore 
md  Mamore. 

RIBEIRAO  DO  CARMO,  re-bA-rowNot  do  kaii/mo,  an  auri- 
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ferous  stream  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  It  rises 
near  the  town  of  Mariana,  flows  W..  and  joins  the  Gulla 
cho  after  a course  of  110  miles. 

RIBEMONT,  ree'beh-m6N°',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Aisne,  near  the  Oise,  17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Laon.  Pop.  in 
1852,  3098.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics. 
Condorcet  was  born  here  in  1743. 

RIBERA,  re-bA^rA,  a town  of  Sicily,  intendancy,  and  22 
j miles  W.N.W.  of  Girgenti,  on  the  Calatabellota.  Pop.  4800. 

I RIBERA  ALTA,  re-BA'rA  APtA,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Jld 
Castile,, province  of  Alava.  a little  S.E.  of  Vitoria.  Pop.  1150. 

RIBERAC,  ree'bA'-rAlP,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Dordogne,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Dronne,  18  miles  W.N  W. 
of  Perigueux.  Pop.  1416. 

I RIBERA  DE  ABA.TO,  re-sA-rA  dA  A-bA/no,  a village  of 
Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  province,  and  about  4 miles  from 
Oviedo,  on  the  Nalon.  Pop.  1321. 

RIBERA  DEL  FRESNO,  re-BA'rA  dAl  frAs/no,  a village  of 
Spain,  province  of  Badajos,  on  the  Fresno.  Pop.  2420. 

RIBIERES,  ree'be-aiu/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Hautes-Alpes,  26  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gap.  Pop.  1397. 

RIBLEII,  rib'lAh,  (the  Kib'lah  of  Scripture,)  a village  of 
Syria,  pashalic  of  Damascus,  on  the  Orontes,  S.S.W.  of  Homs. 

RIIPLET’S,  a post-office  of  Richland  co..  Ohio. 

RIBNITZ,  rib^nits,  a town  of  North  Germany,  in  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwcrin.  duchy,  and  34  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gnstrow,  at 
the  mouth  of  theRecknitz,  in  a bay  of  the  Baltic.  Pop.  2684. 

RIBORDONE,  re-boR-do^uA.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Turin,  province  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  1427. 

RIB/STONE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

RUBY,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

RICAN,  rit-sAn'(?)  or  RICANY.  rit-sA'nee  (?)  a town  of 
Bohemia,  circle  of  Kaurzim.  Pop.  1009. 

RIC'CALL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York.  East  Riding. 

RIC^CARTON.  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr, 
on  the  Irvine,  which  separates  it  from  Kilmarnock,  of  which 
the  village  is  a suburb.  Pop.  in  1851,  4583. 

RICCIA,  riUchA.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Molise, 
13  miles  S.E.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  5800.  It  has  a collegiate 
and  many  other  churches. 

RICCO,  rik'ko,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Genoa.  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Spezia.  Pop.  2375. 

RICE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Minnesota,  bordering 
on  Iowa,  contains  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  Cannon  River,  and  contains  several  small  lakes.  The 
surface  is  undulating  or  level;  the  soil  in  some  parts  is 
fertile.  This  county  was  formed  in  1852  or  ’53,  by  a divi- 
sion of  Wabashaw  county.  Capital,  Faribault.  Pop.  7543. 

RICE,  a xiost-township  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New  York. 

RICE,  a township  of  Sandusky  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  943. 

RICEBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Liberty  co.,  Georgia,  on 
North  Newport  River,  32  miles  S.S.W.  of  Savannah.  It  is 
the  principal  shipping  port  of  the  county,  and  contains  3 or 
4 stores. 

RICE  CITY,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Rhode  Island,  19 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Providence. 

RICE  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  flows  E.  into  the  Wa- 
teree.  a little  above  Camden. 

RICE  CREEK,  of  Michigan,  flows  into  the  Kalamazoo  at 
Marsh.all,  in  Calhoun  county. 

RICE  CREEK,  a post-oflice  of  Calhoun  co..  Michigan. 

RICE  DEPOT,  (dee'po.)  a post-office  of  Prince  Edward  co., 
Virginia. 

RICE  L.\KE,  Canada  West,  district  of  New  Castle,  is  20 
miles  in  length,  by  3 miles  in  average  breadth.  It  receives 
from  the  N.  the  surplus  waters  of  several  lakes,  and  pours 
its  own  by  the  Trent  into  Quiute  Bay,  Lake  Ontario. 

RICE’S  LA.NDGNG,  post-office.  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

RICE’S  STORE,  a post-office,  Westmoreland  co.,  Virginia. 

RICEtVILLE,  a post-office  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey. 

RICEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Oil  Creek.  20  miles  N.E.  of  Meadville.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  water-power.  Pop.  near  1.50. 

RICEVILLE,  a thriving  ijost-village  of  Pittsylvania  co., 
Virginia,  on  Banister  River,  about  150  miles  S.W.  of  Rich- 
mond. It  has  2 stores. 

RICEVILLE,  a small  village  of  Hancock  co.,  Mississippi. 

RICEVILLE,  a post-village  of  McMinn  co.,  Tennessee, 
with  a station  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad, 
20  miles  from  Cleveland. 

RICEYS,  Les,  lA  ree'sA^  three  contiguous  villages  ofFrance, 
forming  together  a town,  in  the  department  of  Aube,  on  the 
Laignes,  surrounded  by  vine-clad  hills,  7?  miles  S.  of  Bar- 
sur-Seine.  Pop.  18.52.  .3558. 

RICH,  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

RICIPARD’S  CASTLE,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Here- 
ford and  Salop. 

RICIUARDSON,  a post-office  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois 

RICHARDSON,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  Tennessee 

RICHARDSON’S  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina.  Hows  through 
Anson  county  into  Rocky  Biveia  from  the  S.W. 

RICHARDSON’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Union  co..  North 
Carolina.  167  miles  from  Baleigh. 

RICHARDSON’S  RIVER.  British  North  America,  enters 
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B.v;k’s  TnJft,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat.  67°  54'  N.,  Ion. 
116°  56'  W. 

KICIFAKDSOXVLLLE,  a post-village  of  Edgefield  district, 
?outh  Carolina.  55  miles  W.  of  Columbia. 

RICH  AIIDSONVILLE)  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Penn- 
syvania. 

RICH  APtDSON  VILLE.  a post-village  of  Culpepper  co.,  Yir- 
ginia,  95  miles  N.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

RICIPBJROUGH,  a decayed  village  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent,  on  the  Stour,  2 miles  N.N.W.  of  Sandwich,  with  ves- 
tiges of  a castle  on  the  site  of  the  Ron)an  station  of  Rliutu- 
^dum.  It  was  ruined  by  the  Danes  in  1010. 

RICIPROROUGH,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 114  miles  E.  of  Ilarri.sburg. 

RICIIBCRG,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  New  York, 
about  300  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany,  has  an  academy. 

RICH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Logan  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

RICIIE,  reesh,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  E. 
end  of  Papua.  Lat.  8°  2'  S.,  Ion.  147°  57'  E. 

RICIIE,  reesh,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Indre- 
et-Loire,  adjacent  to  Tours,  and  having  the  remains  of  the 
Castle  of  Plessis-le-Tours,  where  the  gloomy  Louis  XI.  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

RICHELIEU.  ree,sh'eh-lu/  or  reesh'le-uh',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Indre-et-Loire.  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chi- 
non.  Pop.  in  1852,  2649.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu. 

RICHELIEU,  ree'sh^lu',  a post-office  of  Logan  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

RICHELIEU,  ree'she-lu'.a  county  ofCanada  E.ast,  bounded 
N.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  IV.  by  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel 
River,  and  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Area, 
373  .s(iuare  miles.  Capital.  Sorel.  Pop.  in  1851,  25,686. 

RICHELIEU,  SO'REL',  ST.JOHN,  or  CHAMBLY,  sRSm'- 
blee',  a river  of  Canada  East,  district  of  Montreal,  leaves 
Lake  Champlain  at  its  N.  extremity,  and  after  a N.  course 
of  about  80  miles,  enters  the  river  St.  Lawrence  at  Lake 
St.  Peter.  It  is  broader  and  more  rapid  in  the  former  than 
In  the  latter  part  of  its  course.  Near  its  centre  it  expands 
into  the  basin  of  Chainbly. 

RICHELIEU  ISLANDS,  are  situated  in  Lake  St.  Peter, 
(St.  Pierre.)  at  the  mouth  of  the  above,  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 

RICIPFIELD,  a post-township  forming  the  N.  extremity 
of  Otsego  CO.,  New  York.  Pop.  1648, 

RICilFIELD.  a post-office  of  Juni.ata  co..  Pennsylvania. 

RICHFIELD,  a township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  ilenry  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  272. 

RICHFIELD,  a township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Lucas  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  691. 

RICHFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Summit  co., 
Ohio,  134  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1053. 

RICHFIELD,  a pest-township  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  962. 

RICHFIELD,  a town.ship  of  Lapeer  co.,  IMichigan. 

RICHFIELD,  post-township,  Adams  co.,  Illinois.  P.I489. 

RICHFIELD,  a small  village  of  Cl.ay  co.,  Missouri. 

RICHFIELD,  a post-township  of  Washiiigtou  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  1920.  See  Appendix. 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co..  New 
York,  about  75  miles  W.  of  Albany.  It  has  a sulphur  spring, 
and  contains  2 churches. 

RICIDFORD,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Vermont, 
on  the  E.  side  of  IMissisque  River,  50  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Montpelier.  Pop.  1338. 

RICIIFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tioga  co..  New 
York,  on  East  Owego  Creek,  about  140  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Albany.  Pop.  of  the  village,  about  300 ; of  the  township, 
1404. 

RICH  FORK,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co..  North  Carolin.a. 

RICH  HILL,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.,  and 
4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Armagh,  on  the  road  to  Belfast.  Pop.  800. 
It  has  a station  on  the  Belfast  and  Armagh  Railwiiy. 

RICH  HILL,  a town.ship  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  24S5. 

RICH  HILL,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Mus- 
kingum CO..  Ohio.  Pop.  1371. 

RICHIBUCTO,  rish'e-buk'to,  a port  of  entry  of  Kent  co., 
New  Brunswick,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  about  120  miles  N.E.  of  St.  John.  The  Richibucto 
River  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size  above  15 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  gulf,  where  it  forms  a safe 
and  commodious  harbor.  The  shipment  of  timber  and  deals 
at  this  poit  is  annually  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant. The  number  of  foreign  arrivals  in  1851,  was  106, 
(tons,  16, "SS.)  and  of  clearances  1 05.  (tons,  18,305.)  Value 
of  imports.  $109,000;  exports.  $133,155. 

RICHLAND,  rich'land,  a district  iu  the  central  p.art  of 
South  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  465  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  IVateree,  and  on  the  S.IV.  by^  Broad  and 
Congaree  Rivers.  The  first  and  last  of  these  unite  at  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  district.  The  surfiice  is  moderately 
hilly,  and  partly  covered  with  pine  forests.  The  soil  is 
mostly  excellent.  The  Congaree  and  Materee  Rivers  are 
navigable  by  steamboats  on  the  borders  of  the  district. 
Three  railway  lines  terminate  at  Columbia,  in  this  district, 
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namely,  the  Columbia  Branch,  the  Greenville  and  Colombia, 
and  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Raili  oads.  Capital, 
Columbia.  Pop.  18,307,  of  whom  7302  were  free,  and  11,005 
slaves. 

RICHLAND,  a county  in  the  N.  or  N.  central  part  of  Ohio, 
contains  about  450  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Black 
and  Clear  Forks  of  the  IValhonding  River,  which  rise  within 
its  limits.  The  surface  is  partly  level  and  partly  undu- 
lating. The  soil  is  generally  excellent  and  well  timbered. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  3 railroads,  viz.  the  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati,  the  Sandu.sky  and  Newark,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio.  Organized  in  1813.  Capital,  Mansfield. 
Pop.  31,158. 

RICHLAND,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Illinois,  has 
an  area  of  about  310  square  miles.  The  Little  Wabash  River 
touches  the  S.W.  extremity,  and  E’ox  Creek  flows  through 
the  county  from  N.  to  S. ; it  is  also  drained  by  Bon  pas  Creek. 
The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  productive.  The 
county  contains  a large  proportion  of  prairie.  Capital,  01- 
ney.  Pop.  49711. 

RICHL.\ND,  a post-vill.age  and  township  of  Oswego  co.. 
New  York,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  Rome  and  VVater- 
town  Railroad,  42  miles  N.W.  of  Rome.  The  township  also 
contains  Pulaski,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  4128. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2602. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1657. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  961. 

RICHLAND,  a village  and  township  at  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1121. 

RICHLAND,  a post-office  of  Tazewell  co.,  Virginia. 

RICHLAND,  a post-village  of  Stewart  co.,  Georgia,  150 
miles  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

RICHLAND,  a post-village  of  Holmes  co.,  Missis.sippi. 

RICHLAND,  a post-township  in  Jefferson  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  11.34. 

RICHLAND,  a township  in  Madison  co.,  Arkansas.  P.736. 

RICHLAND,  a township  in  Newton  co.,  Arkansas.  P.96. 

RICHLAND,  a township  in  Phillips  co.,  Arkan.sas.  P.  851 

RICHLAND,  a township  in  Searcy  co..  Arkansas.  P.  123. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  M’^ashington  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  489. 

RICHLAND,  a post-village  in  Giles  co.,  Tennessee 

RICHLAND,  a village  in  Henderson  co.,  Kentucky,  near 
Green  River,  165  miles  IV.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

RICHLAND,  a township  in  Allen  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1802. 

RICHLAND.  Ohio,  a station  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroarl,  4 miles  from  Crestline. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  4148. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1689. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  Po]*.  914. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Defiance  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  90? 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1451 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Guernsey  CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.1676. 

RICHLAND,  a toAvnship  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1500. 

RICHLAND,  a flouri  -hing  village  and  township,  of  Logan 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,  also 
on  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  126  miles  from 
the  former.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1163;  of  the  village, 
about  201). 

RICHLAND,  a post-office  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 

RICH  L AND,  a township  of  Vinton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1717. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Wyandot  co.,Ohio.  Pop.1014. 

RICHLAND,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part,  of  Kala- 
mazoo CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1331. 

RICHLAND,  a toAvnship  of  Adams  co.,  Indiana. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana.  P.1544. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Fountain  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1827. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 1038. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  983. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1640. 

RICHL.WD,  a township  of  .lay  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  686. 

RK'HLAND,  a township  of  Madi.son  co  , Indiana.  P.926. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1605. 

RICHLAND,atownshii)  of  Monroe  co.,  Imliana.  Po.])1173. 

PtICHLAND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rush  co.,  In- 
diana, 9 or  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rushville.  Pop.  1311. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Steuben  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  653. 

RICHLAND,  a post-village  of  Sang;»mon  co.,  Illinois,  12 
miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Gasconade  co.,  Missouri, 
Pop.  665. 

RICHLAND,  a post-village  of  Greene  co  , Missouri,  about 
10  miles  N.  by  M'.  of  Springfield. 

RICHLAND,  a thriving  post-village  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa, 
50  miles  S.S.M'.  of  Iowa  City.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile 
farmiTig  district,  wdiich  is  improving  rapidly,  and  it  hsia 
several  stores.  Pop.  of  Richland  totvmhip,  1 140. 

RICHLAND  CENTRE,  capital  of  Rich)  ino  county,  Wis- 
consin, 128  miles  W.N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  is  situated  on 
Pine  Creek,  and  on  a prairie  in  Richland  township.  It 
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bas  abimdnnt  water-power,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  of 
township,  1075. 

lilClILAND  CEXTKE,  a post-oflRce,  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana. 

RICHLAND  CITY,  a i)Ost-villageof  Richland  co.,  Wiscon- 
«m,on  the  Wisconsin  i;iver,50  in.  W.  of  Madison.  P.  about  200. 

RICHLAND  CREEK,  of  Navarro  co.,  Texas,  ri.sing  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  county,  enters  Pecan  Creek,  near  the  E. 
border. 

RICHLAND  CREEK,  in  the  S.  part  of  Tennessee,  flows 
j.  and  enters  Elk  River,  in  Giles  county,  at  Elkton. 

RICHLAND  CROSSHNGS.  post-office,  Navarro  co.,  Texas. 

RICHLAND  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Illinois, 
13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rock  Island. 

RICIPLANDS,  a post-office  of  Onslow  co..  North  Carolina. 

RICIPLANDTOWN.  a post-vill.age  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 105  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

RICH'MOND.  a paHiamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding,  on 
the  Swale,  here  crossed  by  a handsome  stone  bridge,  42 
miles,  N.W.  of  York,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
Great  North  of  England  Railway,  and  a short  branch.  Pop. 
of  parliamentary  borough  in  1851,  4969.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  a bold  eminence,  half-encircled  by  the  Swale, 
irregularly,  but  well  built.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
flne  old  church,  a large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  an  excellent 
free  grammai  school,  a large  hotel,  and  imposing  ruins  of  a 
castle,  built,  together  with  the  town,  at  the  Conquest,  by 
Alan,  Earl  of  Bretagne.  It  covers  6 acres,  and  has  a keep 
about  100  feet  in  height.  It  now  belonsrs  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  on  whose  ancestors  it  was  conferred  by  Charles  II. 
Near  it  are  also  fine  remains  of  a monastery.  Richmond  has 
a .scientific  society,  mechanic.s’  institute,  and  banking  com- 
pany. An  ecclesiastical  and  civil  court,  for  the  extensive 
district  of  Richmondshire,  are  held  here.  The  borough 
sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

RICHMOND,  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  here  crossed  by  a hand- 
some stone  bridge  of  4 arches,  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  with  which  city  it  is  connected  by  a branch  of  the 
South-western  Railway.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1851,  9065. 
On  the  sides  and  summit  of  a ridge  facing  the  river  are 
many  handsome  villas,  and  several  superior  hotels,  resorted 
to  in  summer  by  numerous  visitors  from  the  metropolis; 
and  here  also  Richmond  commands  one  of  the  finest  pros- 
pects in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  has  beauties  which 
earned  for  it  the  designation  of  the  E.xglisfi  Tivoli.  In  its 
church  are  the  tombs  of  1 he  poet  Thomson  and  the  tragedian 
Kean.  It  has  a national  school,  several  amplv-endowed  sets 
of  almshouses,  a very  handsome  Wesleyan  college,  and  some 
remains  of  a royal  palace,  rebuilt  by  Henry  YII.,  who  named 
the  place  after  his  paternal  earldom  in  Yorkshire,  and  who, 
as  well  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  died  here.  Richmond  Park, 
adjoining  the  town  on  the  S.,  is  8 miles  in  circuit,  well 
wooded,  stocked  with  deer,  and  open  to  the  public. 

RICHCMGND,  the  southernmost  county  of  New  York,  has 
an  area  of  about  60  square  miles.  It  comprises  the  whole 
of  Staten  Island,  and  is  divided  into  four  townships.  It  is 
bounded  N.  Ijy  Newark  Bay  and  the  Kills.  W.  by  Staten 
Island  Sound.  S.  by  Raritan  Bay.  and  E.  by  the  Hudson 
River,  all  of  which  afford  great  facilities  for  navigation  and 
the  fisheries.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly;  Richmond 
Hill  is  the  greatest  elevation.  The  soil  is  generally  good, 
and  has  a great  advantage  in  being  so  near  the  New  York 
market.  Iron-ore  and  some  other  minerals  have  been  found. 
This  county  was  named  from  Richmond,  a town  of  Eng- 
land. Capital.  Richmond.  Pop.  2.i,-i92. 

RICHMO.ND,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia,  has  an 
area  of  140  square  miles,  and  a length  of  30  miles.  The 
Rappahannock  River  forms  its  entire  boundary  on  the  S.W. 
The  suiface  is  nearly  level.  The  soil  has  lately  been  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  guano.  Firewood  is  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  export,  and  large  numbers  of  the  inhabit.ants  find 
lucrative  employment  in  the  oyster  business.  Organized  in 
1692.  Capital,  Warsaw.  Pop.  in  1850,  6856,  of  whom  4390 
were  free,  and  2466  slaves. 

RICHMOND,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  South  Carolina;  area  estimated  at  900  square 
miles.  Lumber  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  E..  and 
the  Yadkin  on  the  W..  and  Little  River  flows  through  a 
part  of  the  countv.  The  surface  is  undulating.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  a number  of  small  stre.anis  which  furnish  fine 
inotive-piwer.  Formed  in  1779.  Capital.  Rockingham. 
Pop.  11,009,  of  whom  5556  were  free,  and  54.53  slaves. 

RICHMOND,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Georgia,  border- 
ing on  the  Savannah  River,  which  separates  it  from  South 
Carolina,  contains  aliout  340  sciuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Brier.  Butler’s,  MacBean’s.  and  Spirit  Creeks.  The  surface 
is  uneven,  excepting  in  the  vi . inity  of  the  river,  the  soil  is 
lenerally  poor.  Granite,  sienite.  novaculite,  and  burrstone 
;re  found.  The  Savannah  River  affords  extensive  water- 
power at  Augusta,  and  is  navigable  by  steamboats  from 
hat  point  to  its  mouth.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Georgia  Railroad.  This  division  of  the  state  was  formerly 
otlled  Au'rusta  District:  the  present  name  was  given  in  1777, 
in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a warm  friend  of  Ameri- 
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can  liberty.  Capital,  Augusta.  Pop.  21,284,  of  whom  12.89? 
were  free,  and  8389  slaves. 

RICHMOND,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township  of 
Sagadahoc  co.,  Maine,  on  the  Kennebec  and  Portland  Rail- 
road, 17  miles  S.  of  Augusta.  The  village  contains  4 
churches,  a bank,  a brass-foundry,  machine-shop,  sash 
and  blind  factory,  and  other  establishments.  Ship-1  iiilding 
is  very  extensively'  carried  on;  15  ships  and  1 bi  g a'era 
constructed  here  in  185-3,  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1850, 
2056;  in  1860,  2739,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  village. 

RICHMOND,  a post-township  of  Cheshire  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, 53  miles  S.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1015. 

RICHMOND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chittenden 
CO.,  Vermont,  on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  and  Onion 
River.  23  miles  N.W'.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  manufactures 
of  machinery,  carriages,  furniture,  woollen  goods,  leather, 
&c.  Pop.  of  the  township.  1400. 

RICHMOND,  a post-vill.age  and  township  of  Berkshire  co.. 
Mass.achu.setts,  on  the  W'estern  Railroad,  and  the  Ilousatonic 
River.  159  miles  W’.  of  Boston.  Pop.  914. 

RICHMOND,  a township  in  W'ashington  co..  Rhode  Island, 
on  the  Stonington  and  Providence  Railroad.  28  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Providence.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  muslins, 
delaines,  thread.  &c.  Pop.  1961. 

RICHMOND.  New  York,  a station  on  the  W'estern  Rail- 
road. 41  miles  from  Albany. 

RICHMOND,  a township,  Ontario  co.,  New  York.  P 16.50. 

RICHMO.ND.  a beautiful  post-village,  capital  of  Richmond 
co..  New  York,  is  situated  on  Staten  Island,  about  160  miles 
S.  by  W'.  of  Albany.  It  consists  principally  of  villas,  en- 
closed by  beautifully  ornamented  grounds,  occupying  the 
N.  and  N.W'.  slope  of  the  island,  in  full  view  of  New  York 
City  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor. 

RICHMOND,  township,  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  2575. 

RICHMOND,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1640. 

RICHMOND,  a post-village  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2 miles  W'.  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  12  miles  N.  of 
Easton.  It  contains  several  stores. 

RICHMOND,  or  PORT  RICHMOND,  a suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  Delaware  River,  2 miles  above  the  city  pro- 
per. It  is  a depot  for  the  coal  brought  down  the  Reading 
Railroad.  In  1852,  the  number  of  vessels  loaded  with  coal 
at  this  port  amounted  to  9047,  viz.:  8 ships,  94  barks?,  571 
brigs.  5482  schooners.  334  sloops,  and  2759  barges.  Pop.  in 
1850,  ,57.50. 

RICHMOND,  a township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
43  miles  N.  by  W'.  of  W'illiamsport.  Pop.  Iu9(>. 

RICHMOND,  a small  village  of  Tioga  co..  Pennsylvania. 

RICHMOND,  a city,  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Virginia,  and 
seat  of  justice  of  Henrico  county,  is  situated  on  the  left  or 
N.E.  bank  of  .Tames  River,  at  the  lower  falls,  and  at  the 
head  of  tide-water,  about  100  miles  in  a straight  line  S.  by 
W'.  of  W'ashington.  The  distance  by  railroad  is  1.30  miles 
from  W'.ashington ; 168  from  Baltimore,  and  22  N.  of  Peter.s- 
burg.  Lat.  of  the  Capitol,  37°  32'  17"  N.,  Ion.  77°  27'  28"  W', 
It  is  the  largest  town  in  Virginia,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  Union.  'The  situation  of  the  city  and  the 
scenery  of  the  environs  are  much  admired,  combining,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  elements  of  grandeur,  beauty,  and  variety. 
The  river,  winding  among  verdant  hills  which  rise  with 
graceful  swells  and  undulations,  is  interrupted  bv'  nume- 
rous islands  and  granite  rocks,  among  which  it  tumbles  and 
foams  for  a distance  of  several  miles.  'The  city  is  built  on 
several  hills,  the  most  considerable  of  which  aie  8hockoe 
and  Richmond  Hills,  separated  from  each  other  by  Shockoe 
Creek.  It  is  laid  out  with  general  regularity  in  rectangular 
blocks.  About  12  parallel  streets,  neaily  .3  miles  in  length, 
extend  N.W'.  and  S.E..  and  were  originally  distingui.shed 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A street  being  next  the  river; 
other  names,  however,  are  now  generally  used.  The  princi- 
pal thoroughfare  of  business  and  fashion  is  iMain  or  E street. 
'I’hose  which  intersect  it  are  named  from  the  oidinal  num- 
bers. First.  Second,  'riurd,  &c.  'fhe  Capitol  and  other 
public  buildings  are  situated  on  Shockoe  Hill ; the  top  of 
which  is  an  elevated  plain  in  the  W'.  part  of  the  city.  'J'his 
is  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  is  considered  the  most  de- 
sirable for  private  residences.  'I'he  Capitol,  from  its  size 
and  elevated  position,  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
Richmond.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a public  square,  of 
about  8 acres,  is  adorned  with  a portico  of  Ionic  column.s 
and  contains  a marble  statue  of  W'ashington,  by  Houdon,' 
taken  from  life,  and  considered  a perfect  likeness.  'The  City 
Hall  is  an  elegant  and  costly  building  in  the  Doric  style,  at. 
an  angle  of  Capitol  Square.  The  Penitentiary,  which  stands 
near  the  river,  in  the  W'.  suburbs  of  the  city,  has  a front  .300 
feet  in  length,  and  is  110  feet  deep.  The  number  of  prisoners 
in  September.  1853,  was  270.  The  city  contains  also  a court- 
house, a jail,  an  armory  320  feet  long  by  280  wide,  2 market- 
houses,  a theatre,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a masonic  hall. 
A new  custom-hou.se  is  being  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
$400,000. 

There  are  3 banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,114,000, 
and  several  insurance  offices.  'The  public  press  consists  of 
16  or  17  papers  and  periodicals,  6 or  7 of  which  are  issued 
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laily.  There  are  about  30  churches,  belonging  to  the  Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Friends, 
Lutherans,  Campbellites,  Universalists,  and -Catholics ; also 
2 Hebrew  synagogues.  The  Monumental  Church  (Episco- 
pal) occupies  the  site  of  the  theatre  which  was  burned  in 
1811,  on  which  occasion  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  more 
than  60  others  perished.  Among  the  institutions  of  this 
c ty  may  be  mentioned  the  Virginia  Historical  and  Philoso- 
pbical  Society,  Richmond  College,  founded  by  the  Baptists 
in  1832;  St  Vincent’s  College,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Catholics,  and  the  Medical  Department  of  Hampden  and 
Sydney  College,  established  here  in  1838;  the  edifice  of  the 
latter  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  Egyptian  style  of  ai'chi- 
tecture.  The  water  of  the  river  is  raised  by  forcing  pumps 
into  3 reservoirs,  containing  1,000,000  gallons  each,  and 
thence  distributed  over  the  city.  Three  toidges  across  the 
river  connect  the  city  with  Manchester  and  Si)ring  Hill. 

For  some  years  past  Richmond  has  rapidly  increased  in 
population  and  business.  The  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Canal,  of  which  this  is  the  E.  terminus,  is  completed  to  Bu- 
chanan, about  200  miles,  and  is  progres.«ing  to  Covington, 
on  Jackson's  River.  It  was  commenced  in  1834.  and  had 
cost,  in  1852,  $10,714,306.  The  Richmond  and  Petersburg 
Railroad  connects  here  with  the  Richmond  and  Frederick.s- 
burg  Raili’oad,  forming  part  of  the  great  southern  mail 
route.  The  Central  Railroad,  after  leaving  Richmond,  makes 
an  extensive  detour  to  the  N..  and  then  turning  westward, 
penetrates  the  central  part  of  the  state.  It  is  completed  to 
Staunton,  about  125  miles,  and  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
Ohio  River,  at  Guyandotte;  and  the  Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville Railroad,  of  which  73  miles  were  completed  in  185.3, 
extends  S.W.,  connecting  with  the  railroad  systems  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  port  for 
vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water,  and  those  drawing  15  feet 
come  within  3 miles  of  the  town.  Semi  weekly  lines  of 
ocean  steamers  communicate  with  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia., and  steamboats  ply  daily  to  Baltimore  and  Norfolk. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  tonnage,  esti- 
mated value  thereof,  and  freight  paid  on  the  same,  imported 
into  Richmond,  by  canal  and  railroad,  during  the  year 
1852:— 


Tons. 

Estimated 

value. 

Freight 
and  toll. 

1 Jame.s  River  Caiual 

153,377 

$7,145,837 

$2'20,947 

Richnioud  and  Fredericksburg 
Railroad 

4,807 

285,000 

19.252 

' Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad 

27,93'' 

l,'->6'','248 

■24,752 

' Richmond  and  D.inville  Railroad.. 

53, 4-' 1 

967,3'26 

37,919 

i Virginia  Central  Railroad 

17,4.50 

1,000,000 

55,989 

( 

256,987 

$10,660,422 

$358,861 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  tobacco,  wheat,  and  flour. 
The  quantity  of  tobacco  inspected  here  in  1851,  was  15.678 
hogsheads,  and  in  1852  it  amounted  to  24.119  hogsheads. 
The  exports  of  that  year  were  13.771  hogsheads,  viz.:  to 
Great  Britain,  5416  hog.sheads:  France,  3558;  Italy,  1910; 
Bremen.  14.32 • Holland,  1025;  Belgium,  430.  The  shipping 
of  the  district.  June  30.  1854.  amounted  to  an  agcrregate  of 
5172  tons  registered,  and  6709  tons  enrolled  and  licensed. 
Of  the  latter  all  were  employed  in  the  coast  tr.ade.  and  1421 
tons  in  steam  navigation.  The  foreign  arrivals  for  the  year 
were  21,  (tons,  37.59.)  of  which  11  (tons,  2012)  were  by  Ame- 
rican vessels.  The  clearances  for  foreign  ports  were  74, 
(tons,  24.464.)  of  which  51  (tons.  17.0.59)  were  by  American 
vessels.  During  the  year  4 ve.ssels,  with  an  aggregate  burden 
of  833  tons,  were  admeasured. 

Richmond  possesses  an  immen.se  water-power  derived 
from  the  falls  of  James  River,  which,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rapids,  a few  miles  above  the  city,  descends 
about  100  feet  to  the  tide-level.  Few  places  in  the  state,  or 
in  the  whole  country,  possess  greater  natural  advantages 
for  productive  industry,  which  has  recently  attracted  much 
attention.  The  principal  articles  produced  here  are  flour, 
tobacco,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  paper,  machinery,  and 
iron  ware.  The  brand  of  the  City  Flour  Mills  has  acquired, 
perhap.s,  more  celebrity  than  any  other  in  the  country.  The 
Gallego  and  Haxall  Mills  are  5 or  6 stories  high.  94  feet 
long,  and  about  80  feet  wide.  Richmond  contains  about  40 
tobacco  factories,  some  of  which  are  very  extensive,  and 
several  rolling-mills  and  cotton-factories.  This  city  was 
founded  by  an  act  of  Assembly  in  May,  1742,  and  became 
the  capital  of  the  state  in  1779  -80.  In  1787  it  contained 
about  300  houses.  Pop.  in  1800,  5737;  in  1810,  9785;  in 
1820,  12,067;  in  1830,  16,060;  in  1840,  20,153;  in  18.50, 
27,570,  and  in  1860,  37,910  of  whom  23,635  w’ere  white  per- 
sons, 11.699  slaves,  and  2576  persons  of  color.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Union  army,  after  a long  and  most  obstinate  defense, 
on  the  2d  of  April,  1865. 

RICHMOND,  a post-village  of  Dallas  co.,  Alabama,  about 
100  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

RICHMOND,  a post-office  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mississippi. 

RICHMOND,  a post-vill.age,  capital  of  Madison  parish, 
Louisiana  on  Roundaway  Bayou,  .300  miles  by  water  N.  of 
Baton  Rouge,  has  a court-house,  and  a newspaper  office. 
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RICHMOND,  a post-village,  capital  of  Fort  Bend  co., 
Texas,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brazos  River.  170  miles 
S.E.  of  .Austin  City.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to  this  point 
in  high  water. 

RICHMOND,  a township  in  Desha  co.,  Arkansas. 

RICHMOND,  a township  in  Prairie  co.,  Arkansas. 

RICHMOND,  a post-village  of  Bedford  co.,  Tennessee,  70 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

RICII.MOND,  a handsome  post-village,  capital  of  Madison 
CO.,  Kentucky,  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  sur- 
rounded  by  a beautiful  and  fertile  country,  and  contains  a 
court-house,  4 churches,  an  academy,  a public  library,  1 
newspaper  office,  and  a branch  bank.  Settled  in  1785.  Pop. 
in  1853,  e.stimated  at  1500. 

RICHMOND,  a town-^hip  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  965. 

RICHMOND,  a township  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  992. 

RICHMOND,  a post-village  of  Salem  township,  Jeflerson 
co.,  Ohio.  11  miles  N.W.  of  Steubenville.  It  contains  3 
churches,  1 academy,  and  a newspaper  ottice.  Pop.  692. 

RICHMOND,  a village  of  Lake  co.,  Ohio,  on  Grand  River, 

1 mile  from  Lake  Erie.  A large  village  sprang  up  here  sud- 
denly. about  1836.  but  soon  after  rapidly  declined.  3Iany 
of  the  buildings  have  since  been  taken  down  or  removed  to 
Painesville,  2 miles  above. 

RICHMOND,  a post-town.ship  forming  the  N.E.  part  of 
Macomb  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1685. 

RICHMOND,  a village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana,  55  miles 
S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

RICHMOND,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Wayne  town- 
ship. Wayne  co.,  Indiana,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  East 
Fork  of  Svhitewater  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Na- 
tional Road  and  Central  Railroad.  68  miles  E.  of  Indiana- 
polis. and  64  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  active  trade,  and  remarkable  for  its  flourishing  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  wool,  paper,  flour,  and  iron,  for  which 
the  river  affords  abundant  motive-power.  It  is  believed 
that  no  town  in  the  state  employs  more  labor  in  this  branch 
of  industry.  The  Central  Railroad  extends  to  Indianapolis 
on  one  hand,  and  connects  on  the  other  with  the  railroads 
of  Ohio.  The  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Air  Line  Railroad 
also  passes  through  Richmond.  Richmond  contains  2 
banks,  1 public  library,  10  churches,  2 printing  offices, 

2 fire  companies  and  en  .ines,  and  60  stores.  The  Indi- 
ana yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  held  here. 
There  are  2 large  boarding-schools  in  the  vicinity.  The 
township  contained  in  1851,  3 cotton  factories,  4 woollen 
fiictories,  1 paper  mill,  13  flouring  mills.  3 oil  mills,  11  saw 
mills,  and  2 iron  foundries.  The  manufacture  of  carriages, 
thre.shing  m.achines.  and  farming  implements  is  carried  on 
here  extensively.  The  surrounding  country  is  the  most 
populous  and  highly  cultivated  part  of  the  state.  Pop.  in 
1853,  by  a local  census,  .3800;  in  1860,  6603. 

RICHMOND,  a post-village  of  Brown  co.,  Illinois,  about  3 
miles  W.  of  Illinois  River,  and  70  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Spring- 
field. 

RICHMOND,  a small  village  of  Coles  co..  Illinois. 

RICHMOND,  a thriving  post-village  of  McHenry  co..  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Fox  River  Valley  Railroad.  75  miles  N.W.  of 
Chicago.  It  has  several  mills.  Pop.  of  township  1378. 

RICHMOND,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Ray  co., 
Missouri,  150  miles  N.Wb  of  Jefferson  City,  and  7 miles  N. 
of  Missouri  River.  It  is  surrounded  by  a very  fertile  re- 
gion. It  has  a bank.  Pop.  3123. 

RICHMOND,  a small  post- village  of  Washington  co.,  Iowa. 

RICHMOND,  a post-office  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota. 

RICHMOND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Walworth 
co.,  Wisconsin,  49  miles  W.S.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  1016. 

RICH'MOND,  a village  of  Canada  West,  in  the  township 
of  Goulburn,  co.  of  Carleton,  on  the  Goodwood  River,  73 
miles  N.N.E.  of  King.ston.  It  is  a thriving  place,  with  se- 
veral churches  of  different  sects,  a grammar  school,  a dis- 
tillery. 2 tanneries,  and  a saw.  fulling,  and  flour  mills.  Pop. 
in  1852,  1135. 

RICHIMOND.  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Bayham,  co.  of  Middlesex,  37  miles  from  London. 
Pop.  about  250. 

RICHMOND,  a thriving  post-village  of  Canada  East,  in 
the  towjiship  of  Shipton,  co.  of  Sherbrooke,  on  a branch  of 
the  St.  Francis  River,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Quebec  and 
Richmond  Railway  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  90 
miles  E.  of  IMontreal,  and  100  S.S.W.  of  Quebec.  A bridge 
across  the  St.  Francis  connects  it  with  Melbourne. 

RICHMOND,  a county  of  Nova  Scotia,  occupying  the  S. 
portion  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Madame,  and  other 
smaller  islands  adjoining.  Capital,  Arichat.  Pop.  in  1851, 
10.381. 

RICHMOND,  a village  of  New  Brunswick,  co.  of  York, 
about  52  miles  W.  bv  N.  of  Fredericton. 

RICHMOND,  a town  of  New  South  W.ales,  co.  of  Cumber^ 
land.  39  miles  N.W.  of  Sydney.  Pop.  800. 

RICHMOND,  a town  of  Australia,  in  Victoria,  on  the 
Yarra.  near  Melbourne. 

RICII.MOND.  a district  of  Van  Diemen’s  I^and,  separated 
W.  from  the  districts  of  New  Norfolk  and  Hobart-Town  by 
Derwent  River  and  estuary,  and  having  E.  and  S.  Stora 
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Bay  ana  the  ocean.  Area,  1050  square  miles.  The  shores 
are  very  irregular.  It  comprises  I'orestier’s  and  Tasman's 
Peninsulas,  and  Marion  Island,  with  Ralph,  Frederick- 
Henry,  Norfolk,  and  Marion  Rays,  and  Pitt  water.  Surface 
mostly  mountainous. 

RICHMOND,  a town  of  the  above  district,  is  on  the  Coal 
River,  11  miles  N.E.  of  llobart-Town.  It  has  a court-house, 
jail,  and  some  inns.  Other  settlements  are  Sorell,  Rrighton, 
and  Bagdad. 

RICH.MONP  CBNTRE,  a post-office  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio. 

RICIPMOND  COR'N  Kit,  a post-office  of  Sagadahock  co., 

Maine. 

RICHMOND  DALE,  a post-vilhige  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio,  13 
miles  S.E.  of  Chillicothe. 

RICHMOND  FACTORY,  a post-office  of  Richmond  co., 
Georgia,  10  miles  S.  of  Augusta. 

RICHMOND  HILL,  a post-office  of  Surry  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, 

RICHMOND  HILL,  a village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  York. 
16  miles  N.  of  Toronto.  It  has  several  mills  driven  by  steam. 

RICHMOND  MILLS,  a postroffice  of  Ontario  co.,  New  York. 

RICHMOND  RIVER,  in  East  Australia,  enters  the  Pacific 
Ocean  about  60  miles  S.  of  Moretou  Bay,  and  is  navigable 
for  small  vessels  for  70  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  valley  is 
eaid  to  be  well  suited  for  the  culture  of  wheat. 

RICHMOND  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Richmond  co., 
' New  York. 

RICIPMONDVILLE.  a post-village  and  township  of  Scho- 
harie CO.,  New  York,  about  48  miles  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2023. 

RICH  PATCH,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Virginia. 

RICH  SQUARE,  a post-office  of  Northampton  co..  North 
Carolina. 

RICHTENBEBG,  riK/ten-bSao',  a town  of  Prussia,  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Stralsund,  on  a small  lake.  Pop.  1379. 

RICHTENSWFIL,  rlK/tens-wIl'.  or  RICHTERSWEIL, 
riKtters-wil',  a village  of  Switzerland,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Zurich, 
on  the  S.  shore  of  its  lake.  Pop.  3080. 

RICIPTON,  Illinois,  a station  on  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. 28  miles  from  Chicago. 

RICH  VAL^LEY,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

RICH  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Tennessee. 

RICH  VIEW,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Illinois, 
with  a station  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  8 miles  N.E. 
of  Nashville. 

RICIPVILLE,  a post-village  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New 
York,  near  the  Potsdam  and  Watertown  Railroad,  18  miles 
S.W.  of  Canton.  It  contains  2 churches,  3 stores,  a tannery, 
a grist  mill,  and  3 saw  mills. 

KICHVILLE.  New  York,  a station  on  the  Elmira.  Ca- 
nandaigua, and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  II  miles  from 
Batavia. 

RICHVILLE,  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

RICIPWOOD,  a post-township  of  Izard  co.,  Arkansas. 

RICIIWOOD,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Arkansas. 

RICHWOOD,  a post-village  of  Union  co  , Ohio,  44  miles 
N.W.  of  Columbus. 

RICIIWOOD,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  776. 

RICHWOODS,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Maine. 

RICHWOODS,  a post-village  of  Izard  co.,  Arkansas,  120 
miles  N.  of  Little  Rock. 

RICHWOODS,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana. 

RICKHNGHALL,  INFE'RIOR,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Suffolk. 

RICKINGHALL,  SUPE'RIOR,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Suffolk. 

RICK'LING.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

RICK/.MANSWORTH  or  RICK'.MERSWORTH.  a market- 
town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts,  on  the  Colne  and 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  10  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Alban’s. 
Pop.  in  1851,  4851,  mostly  employed  in  manufactures  of  silk 
and  straw-plait,  paper  and  flour  mills. 

RICK'OE’S  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Gadsden  co.,  Florida. 

RICKMIEAL.  a post-offic.e  of  Polk  co..  OregOTi. 

RTCLA,  rik'li.  (anc.  Nertobriga?)  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Saragossa,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Calatayud  Pop.  1303. 

RICOCERNO,  re-ko-s§K'no,  or  RICOV  ERNOVICK,  re-ko- 
v^R/no-vik,  a river  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tain range  between  Montenegro  and  Dalmatia,  flows  S.E. 
past  Cettigne,  after  a course  of  nearly  60  miles,  and  falls 
into  the  lake  of  Scutari. 

RICOTE.  re-kc/ti.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  27  miles 
V.W.  of  Murcia.  Pop.  1500. 

RIDDEHKERK.  rid'der-k^Rk',  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  South  Holland,  in  the  island  of  Yssel- 
’"londe,^  miles  S.E.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  4277. 

RID'DINGS,  a village  and  township  of  England,  co.  of 
Derby,  3 miles  S.  of  Alfreton,  on  the  Cromford  Canal.  It  has 
i handsome  church  with  a tower  and  spire,  extensive  col- 
/eries,  blast  furnaces,  and  other  important  iron  works.  Pop. 
4500. 

RIDDLE’S  CROSS-ROADS,  a postroffice  of  Butler  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

RID'DLESWORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Norfolk. 
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RIDEAU  (ree'dS')  RIVER  and  CANAL,  in  Canada  East, 
connects  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Ottawa  River, 
immediately  below  Chaudiere  Fails.  The  canal  is  partly 
formed  by  the  Cataraqui  River,  which  flows  to  Kingston 
from  Lake  Rideau,  in  lat.  44°  40'  N.,  Ion.  76°  15'  W. 

RIDGE,  a parLsh  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co..  New  York. 

RIDGE,  a post-office  of  St.  Mary’s  co.,  Maryland. 

RIDGE;  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district.  South  Carolina 

RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio. 

RIDGE,  a township  of  Van  Wert  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  828. 

RIDGE,  a townsliip  of  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  583. 

RIDGEBURY,  i ij'ber  e,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Con 
necticut,  35  miles  \V.  by  N.  of  New  Haven. 

RIDGEBURY,  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  New  York, 
about  110  miles  S.S.W.  of  Alban5^ 

RIDGEBURY.  a postrtownship  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania,  about  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Towanda.  Pop.  1785. 

RIDGE  FARM,  a post-village  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois, 
16  miles  S.  of  Danville. 

RIDGEFIELD,  rij'feeld,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk 
Railroad,  12  miles  from  Norwalk,  and  about  35  miles  W.  of 
New  Haven,  contains  several  churches,  an  academy,  ana 
manufiictories  of  carriages,  furniture,  castings,  leather,  &c. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  2213. 

RIDGEFIELD,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Huron  co., 
Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Mansfield  and  Sandusky  Uailroad, 
and  the  Cleveland.  Norwalk  and  Toledo  Railroad.  Pop.  2385. 

RIDGE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Macon  co.,  Alaban'a. 

RIDGE  HALL,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland. 

RIDGELAND.  rijffand,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Ohio. 

RIDGELEY,  rij'lee,  a post-office  of  aeon  co.,  Ala’oama. 

RIDGELY,  rijfiee,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Illinois, 
64  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

IlIDGEMONT,  rij'mont,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bed- 
ford. 2|  miles  N.E.  of  Woburn,  with  a station  on  a branch 
of  the  London  and  North-western  Railway. 

RIDGE  POST,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co.,  Tennessee. 

RIDGE  PRAIRIE,  (pra'ree,)  a post-office  of  Saline  co., 
Missouri. 

RIDGE  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Pitt  co..  North  Carolina. 

RIDGEVILLE,  rij'vil,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Mary- 
land, on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

RIDGEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,  W.Virginia. 

RIDGEV'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Colleton  district.  South 
Carolina,  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  31  miles  N.W.  of 
Charleston. 

RIDGEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Alabama,  50 
miles  S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

RIDGEVILLE,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  424. 

RIDGEVILLE,  a township  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1441. 

RIDGEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  about 
38  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

RIDGEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana. 

RIDGEVILLE,  a post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. Pop.  489. 

RIDGEVILLE  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Ohio. 

RIDGEWAY,  rij'wd,  a post-township  of  Orleans  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  260  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop 
4706. 

RIDGEWAY,  a small  village  of  Bradford  co..  Pennsylvania. 

RIDGEWAY,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

RIDGEWAY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Elk  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Clarion  River,  and  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  Railroad,  160  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg,  and  124  miles 
S.E.  of  Erie.  It  was  laid  out  in  1843.  The  chief  business 
of  the  place  is  the  manufacture  and  transportation  of  lum- 
ber. It  contains  1 newy)aper  office.  Pop.  579. 

RIDGEWAY,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Virginia. 

RIDGEWAY,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  district.  South 
Carolina. 

RIDGEWAY,  a post-office  of  Muskingum  co..  Ohio. 

RIDGEWAY, atownship  oflowa  co.,Wisconsin.  Pop. 1983. 

RIDGEWAY,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Lenawee 
CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  880. 

RIDGEWAY,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  Gaston  and  Raleigh  Railroad,  58  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Raleigh.  The  Roanoke  Valley  Railroad  terminates  here 

RIDGEWAY,  a post-village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigaii, 
about  50  miles  S.W.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  about  300. 

RIDGEWAY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Iowa  co. 
Wisconsin.  .32  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1983 

RIDGEWOOD,  rijtwfiod',  a post-office  of  Fairfield  distri-’t, 
South  Carolina. 

RIDGEWORTH,  rij'worth,  a small  village  of  Colleton  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina. 

RIDGLEY,  rij'lee.  a post-village  of  Platte  co.,  Missouri,  31. 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Independence. 

RID'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

RID'LEY,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1324. 

RID'LEYSVTLLE,  a post-office  of  Gadsden  co.,  Florida. 

RID'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RIDLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 
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RIDMAR/LPT-D’J  IJ/ITOT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
rt^ori  v 5ter. 

RI'/IOTT’S,  a post  yillage  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois.  110 
miles  N^.W.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

Rlb'W  \RE,  MATES YN,  (miv'sin,)  a parish  of  England. 
CO.  of  Stafford. 

KIRWAKE,  PIPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

RIED,  reet,  a market-town  of  Upper  Austria,  capital 
circle  of  Inn,  25  miles  S.  of  Passau.  Pop.  2600.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linens  and  woollens,  and  a brisk  transit 
trade. 

RIED,  a village  of  Tyrol,  circle  of  Tmst,  with  a church 
and  Capuchin  mona.stery.  The  inhabitants  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Tyrolese  war  in  1799.  Pop.  720. 

RIEDLINGEN,  reePling-en,  a town  of  Wtirtemberg,  on 
the  Danube,  28  miles  S.W.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  1779. 

RIJ'IGEL.  i-ee'ghel.  a market-town  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  on  the  Eltz,  and  on  the  Mannheim  and  Basel 
Railway.  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  1841. 

RIEGELSVIEEE,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
gee  Reiglesvii.le. 

RIEGERSBUKG,  ree^ghers-budRo'.  a. small  market-town  of 
Austria,  in  Styria.  24  miles  E.S.E.  ofOratz.  containing  a re- 
markable feudal  fortress  of  the  same  name,  which  crowns  a 
mass  of  volcanic  rocks  409  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Raab. 

RIEGERSCIILAG,  ree'ghers-shlio'.  a village  of  Bohemia, 
about  24  miles  S.E.  of  Tabor.  Pop.  2956. 

RIECtLESVTLLE.  ree'gl’z-vil,  .n:  RIEGLE’S  MILLS,  a 
flourishing  village  of  Warren  co.,  New  .Ter.sey.  on  the  Bel- 
videre  and  Delaware  Railroad,  nearly  40  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Trenton. 

RIEGO  DE  LA  VEGA,  re-A'go  dA  Id  vA/gd,  a village  of 
Spain,  province,  and  36  miles  S.W.  of  Leon,  on  the  side  of  a 
hill.  Pop.  1620. 

RIEHEN,  ree'en,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  3 
miles  N.E.  of  Basel.  Pop.  1100. 

RIEKA.  re-A'kd,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Montene- 
gro, capital  of  a district  of  the  .same  name,  on  a small  stream 
which  falls  into  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Lake  Scutari.  11  miles 
S.E.  ofCattaro. 

RIELL'),  re-?Pyo.  a village  of  Spain,  province,  and  about 
50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Leon.  Pop.  1314. 

RIENECK,  a town  of  Bavaria.  See  Rineck. 

RIEN'ZI,  a post-village  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Mis.sissippi,  240 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Jackson.  It  has  3 or  4 store.s. 

RIER.4.,  re■A^•d,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province, 
and  9 miles  N.E.  of  Tarragona,  in  a plain  between  the  Gaya 
and  La  Non.  Pop.  1240. 

RIESA,  ree'zd,  a town  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Dresden,  at 
its  junction  with  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  Dresden  Railway,  12 
miles  N.W.  of  Meissen.  Pop.  2267. 

RIESKNBURG,  ree'zen-boORO',  (Polish  Prabutha.  prd-boot- 
td.)  a walled  town  of  West  Pru.ssia,  11  miles  E.  of  Marien- 
werder.  Pop.  3100. 

RIESENG EBIRGE.  ree'zen-ga-bggRo'eh,  (“giant  moun- 
tains,”) a mountain  range  separating  Bohemia  from  Prus- 
sian Silesia,  continuous  E.  with  the  Sudeten-gebirge,  and 
W.  with  the  Erz-gebirge.  Length  from  N.W.  to  S.E..  50 
miles.  Principal  height,  the  Riesenkoppe,  5400  feet  in  ele- 
vation. The  Elbe  rises  on  its  S.  side. 

RIESI,  re-A'.see.  a market-town  of  Sicily,  14  miles  S.  of 
Caltanisetta.  Pop.  6900.  Near  it  are  some  sulpbur-mines. 

RIETBEKG,  reeUbAaG,  or  RITTBERG,  ritt^b^RG.  a town 
of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Minden,  on 
the  Ems.  Pop.  2060. 

RIETCHKI.  re-Atch'kee,  a market-town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Minsk,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vileika.  Pop.  1800. 

RIETI,  re-Affe,  (anc.  Ke(xfte,)  a town  of  Central  Italy,  in 
the  State  of  Umbria,  on  the  Velino.  42  mib-s  N N.E.  of 
Rome.  Pop.  10.920.  It  was  erected  into  a bishopric  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  its  principal  edifices  are  ecclesiastical. 

RIEUMES.  re-um^  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Haute-Garonne.  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Muret.  Pop.  2068. 

RIEUPEYROUX.  re-uh'pA'root,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Aveyron,  15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rodez.  Pop.  in 
1852,  .3170. 

RIEUX,  re-uh',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Haute- 
Garonne,  26  miles  S.S.W.  of  Toulouse.  Pop.  in  1852.  2.305. 

RIEUX.  a market-town  of  F’rance.  department  of  Morbi- 
han,  on  the  Vilaine,  30  miles  E.  of  Vannes.  Pop.  2800. 

RIEUX,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  arron- 
dis,semeut  of  Cambrai.  Pop.  1900. 

RIEZ,  re-A',  (anc.  Reii,)  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Basses-Alpes.  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Digne.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2661.  Under  the  Romans  it  had  the  rank  of  a colony;  it 
has  some  remains  of  antiquity,  and  was  the  seat  of  councils 
in  A.  D.  439  and  1285. 

RIGA,  ree'gA.  an  important  fortified  city,  and  the  second 
commercial  port  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  Livonia,  on 
the  Dlina,  here  cros.sed  in.  summer  by  a temporary  bridge 
of  boats,  2400  feet  in  length,  about  5 miles  above  its  mouth, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  312  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Lat.  56°  57'  N.,  Ion.  24°  6'  30''  E.  A railway.  138  miles  in 
length,  has  been  projected  from  Riga  to  Dunaburg,  where  it 
will  connect  with  the  great  line  of  railway  in  course  of  con- 
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struction  from  St.  Peter.sburg  to  Warsaw.  The  city  is  situated 
on  a .sandy  flat,  surrounded  by  hills,  on  which  numerous  fine 
villas  make  a cheerful  and  .showy  appearance.  It  consists  of 
the  town  proper,  and  suburbs  more  extensive  than  the  town 
itself.  The  communication  across  the  river  is  kept  up  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  about  500  yards  long.  Riga  is  surrounded 
both  by  walls  and  bastions,  and  is  defended  by  a citadel. 
The  older  part  o*'the  town,  still  confined  within  earthen  w.alls, 
consists  of  narrow,  winding  .street.s,  huddled  together  with- 
out any  regularity.  The  more  modern  parts  of  the  town  are 
much  better  built,  and  contain  thiee  good  squares.  Along 
the  river,  on  both  sides,  are  spacious  «iuays,  which  afford 
excellent  promenades:  and  the  esplanade  and  gai-dens,  both 
within  and  near  the  town,  are  well  laid  out.  The  principal 
structures  are  the  cathedral,  rebuilt  in  1547  ; the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  with  a tower  440  feet  in  height;  the  castle,  with  a 
chancery  and  residence  of  the  general  and  civil  governor.s. 
hall  of  the  provincial  states,  town-house,  exchange,  arsenal, 
and  a magnificent  column  with  a colos.sal  bronze  statue  ol 
Victory,  erected  in  1817.  It  has  several  colleges,  a school 
of  navigation,  and  various  other  schools,  a public  library, 
with  15,000  volumes  and  numerous  rare  manuscripts,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  an  ob.servatory,  and  a society 
of  Lithuanian  literature.  In  1835  it  had  25  manufactorie.* 
of  cotton  cloth  and  rugs,  sugar  refineries,  tobacco  factories, 
and  breweries.  Quays  stretch  for  1 mile  along  the  river; 
but  the  inner  harbor  does  not  admit  vessels  drawing  more 
than  ti-om  12  to  15  feet  water;  ships  of  larger  burden 
load  and  unload  at  Bolder-aa,  a small  port  outside  of  the 
bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Diina,  where  is  the  custom-house. 
Its  principal  merchants  are  of  German  descent.  Corn  used 
to  be  the  principal  article  of  export,  but  it  is  now  super- 
seded by  flax  and  flax-.seed;  besides  which,  hemp,  linseed, 
wool,  hides,  tallow,  timber,  tobacco,  .spars,  and  feathers  are 
the  chief  exports.  The  following  table  of  the  ve.ssels  that 
entered  the  port  of  Riga  in  1847—19,  shows  at  the  same 
time  the  countries  chiefly  interested  in  its  trade : — 


1847.  1 

1848. 

1649. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vcfwels. 

Tons. 

VeB?els. 

Tons. 

Belgian 

4 

“TO-l 

2 

3(50 

3 

370 

British 

4)76 

101,450 

560 

»4,7riO 

645 

101,630 

Danish 

307 

10.790 

35 

3.400 

56 

.5,376 

Dutch 

•281 

31,44i-2 

174 

•>]  ,0)0 

246 

29,5-0 

French 

37 

4,116  1 

10 

1.177 

68 

8.84) 

Hatioverian  — 

271 

19,468 

41 

1.792 

38 

3,610 

Han.se  Towns... 

4.9 

5,70'2 

20 

2,400 

16 

2,(219 

Mecklenburg... 

2-24 

31, '288 

14 

1,6.80 

.55 

8.580 

Norwegian 

146 

12,434 

with  Swedi.sh. 

with  .Swedish. 

Olflenburg 

58 

4,340 

5 

600 

9 

1,404 

Portuguese  .... 

3 

708 

Pru.ssian 

180 

21,144 

"ig 

iVn'.’O 

"s 

1,248 

Spanisli 

5 

768 

4 

(>46 

1 

118 

Swedi.sh 

10-2 

10,570 

101 

13,500 

181 

17,376 

United  States.. 

3 

7,50 

2 

7.'«0 

Russian 

'iii 

•il,320 

244 

19,520 

396 

47,520 

Total 

2455 

285,352 

l'i32 

163,105 

17‘24 

•228.983 

Riga  is  the  residence  of  a governor,  and  the  seat  of  a supe- 
rior court  of  appeal,  and  of  several  other  courts  and  public 
offices.  It  was  founded  a.d.  1200,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
Hanseatic  towns.  Pc]).  in  1858,  72,136. 

RI'GA,  a post-township  of  Monroe  co..  New  York,  inter- 
sected by  the  Rochester  and  Buffalo  Railroad,  18  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  2177. 

RIGA,  a post-office  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio. 

RIGA,  a post-township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Lenawee  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  664. 

RIGA  GULF.  See  Gui.f  OP  Riga. 

RIGAUD,  ree'go',  a village  and  .seigniory  of  Canada  East. 
CO.  of  Vaudreuil,  on  the  Rivifere  a la  Graisse,  45  miles  W.S.W, 
of  Montreal.  It  is  the  seat  of  Rigaud  College  and  of  the 
Rigaud  Female  School.  Pop.  4.50. 

RIGG’S  CROSS  ROADS,  post-office.  AVilliamson  co..  Tenn. 

RIGHI  CULM,  ree'ghee  koolm.  orRTGT.  ree'ghee.  a moun- 
t.ain  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  8 miles  AV.  of  Schwytz.  be- 
tween the  Lakes  of  Zugand  Luce/  ne.  5995  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  commands  magnificent  views ; on  its  summit  is  an  inn,  and 
on  its  E.  .side  a chapel,  resorted  to  by  numerous  pilgrims. 

RIGLIONE.  reel-yo'nA.  a p.arish  and  village  of  Tuscany,  3 
miles  E.  of  Pisa,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno. 

RIGNAO,  reen'yAk'.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Aveyron.  14  miles  AV.N.AA’.  of  Rodez.  Pop.  in  1852,  2005. 

RIGNANO.  reen-yA'no.  a village  of  Italy,  in  Naple.s,  pro- 
vince of  Capitanata.  Pop.  2000. 

RIGNANO,  a village  of  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  22 
miles  N.  of  Rome. 

RIGN.A.NO,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  province,  and 
11  miles  E.S.E.  of  F’lorence,  on  the  Arno.  I’op.  3500. 

RTGNY  LE  FERON,  reen'yee' leh  feh-rAxc'.  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Aube,  21  miles  W.S.AV,  of  Troye.s. 
Pop.  12.50. 

RTGOL.ATO.  re-go-lA'to,  a market-town  of  Austria.n  Italy, 
38  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Udine. 

RIG'OLETS  B.AYOU,  (bl'oo.)ot  .lefferson  parisi\,  Li  ulsiana. 
flows  between  Lake  AVasha  and  Little  I ike. 
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RfQOI.ETS  BAYOU,  of  Rapides  parish,  Louisiana,  unites 
with  Red  River  a little  above  Alexandria. 

RIG/OLETS  DE  BON  DIEU.  (deh  b6N  du,)  of  Louisiana, 
is  a lateral  channel  of  Red  River,  which  leaves  the  liver 
*S^ut  3 miles  N.of  Natchitoches,  and  after  a south-eastward 
course  of  perhaps  50  miles,  rejoins  the  main-stream  on  the 
8.E.  border  of  Natchitoches  parish. 

RIGS'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

RTG'TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  in  West 
Riding,  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Otley.  Rigton-Crag  is  a lofty 
rocky  eminence  commanding  a fine  view  of  Wharfdale. 

RIGUTINO,  re-goo-tee^no,  a village  of  Tuscany,  S.E.  of 
Arezzo. 

RIGYICZA,  rid'yeet/sOh',  or  HARI  LEYGEN,  hd'ree  W- 
ghen,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bacs,  43  miles  N.W.  of 
Kara.  Pop.  3131. 

RlIIURSl,  re-hur^see,  a town  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  Che- 
naub.  90  miles  N.N.E. of  Lahore. 

RIJANOVKA,  re-yd-nov/kd.  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  91  miles  S.  of  Kiev.  Pop.  1600. 

RIJN,  a river' of  Europe.  See  Rhine. 

RIJP,  a village  of  Holland.  See  Ryp. 

RIJSSEN,  a town  of  Holland.  See  Ryssen. 

RIJSWIJK,  a village  of  Holland.  See  Ryswick. 

RIKA,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Fiume. 

RI'LEY,  a township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  66  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Augusta. 

RILEY,  a township  of  Yell  co.,  Arkansas. 

RILEY,  a township  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1047. 

RILEY,  a township  of  Sandusky  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1198. 

RILEY,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Clinton  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  605. 

RILEY”,  a township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  938. 

RILEY,  a post-township  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1356. 

RILEY,  a post-village  and  township  of  McHenry  co.,  Illi- 
nois, 65  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  801. 

RIIEY  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Sandusky  co.,  Ohio. 

RPLEYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
191  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

RILLAER,  rilGdr,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Bra- 
bant, 25  miles  N.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1505. 

RILLE,  reel,  a river  of  France,  departments  of  Orne  and 
Eure,  joins  the  estuary  of  the  Seine  on  the  left,  after  a N. 
cour.se  of  75  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  barges,  in  the  last  8 
miles,  from  Pont  Audemer. 

RIL'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  in  East 
jtiding,  4?  miles  E.N.E.  of  New  Malton,  on  the  Whitby  and 
Scarborough  branch  of  North  Midland  Railway. 

RPLOUGHS.  a district  of  Lumpkin  co.,  Georgia.  Pop.  288. 

RILSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Ryl.sk. 

RILU,  re^loo,  a small  fortified  town  of  the  East  Punjab, 
108  miles  N.E.  of  Lahore. 

RIMAC,  re-mdk',  a river  of  North  Peru,  enters  the  Pacific 
at  Callao,  4 miles  W.of  Lima.  Total  course  about  75  miles. 

RIMA  SZOMBATH,  ree'md  somOiot',  or  GROSS  STEF- 
FELSDORF,  groce  st^f'fels-doRf',  a market  town  of  Hun- 
gary, CO.  of  Gomdr,  72  miles  N.E.  of  Pesth.  on  the  Rima.  F, 
8027. 

RIMBACH,  rinPbdK,  a market-town  of  Hesse-Darastadt, 
province  of  Sturkenburg,  near  Lindenfels.  Fop.  1229. 

RIMCIIANY”  (?)  rim-chd/nee,  a market-town  of  Russian  Po- 
land, government,  and  72  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vilna.  Pop.  1600. 

RPMERSBURG,  a post-office  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

RIMGAR,  rinPgaR;  a village  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower  Fran- 
conia, near  W lirzburg.  Pop.  1620. 

RIMHNGTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  in 
West  Riding. 

RIMINI,  ree'me-ne,  or  RIMING,  ree/me-no,  (anc.Arimi- 
num,)  a city  of  Central  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  about  28 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Forli,  at  the  junction  of  the  Flamiuian  and 
^milian  Ways.  Lat.  44°  41'  N.,  Ion.  12°  33'  E.  Pop.  16,850. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  well  built;  its  principal  edifices 
are  a cathedral  and  other  churches,  with  good  paintings; 
town-hall,  government  palace  in  the  principal  square,  in 
which  is  a statute  of  Fope  Faul  V.;  theatre,  Gambalunga 
Palace,  with  a library  of  30,000  volumns  open  to  the  public; 
a decaying  castle  of  the  Malatesta,  and  several  remains  of 
antiquity,  including  a triumphal  arch,  and  a bridge  ove." 
the  Marecchia,  both  built  under  Augu.stus,  and  portion  of 
an  amphitheatre.  Its  port,  though  shallow,  is  frequented 
by  numerous  fishing  vessels,  and  it  has  an  active  trade  in 
fish,  manufactures  of  silk,  glass,  and  earthenwares.  It 
was  the  seat  of  a great  ecclesiastical  council  in  a.d.  359. 

RIxMITARA,  re-me-ti/rd,  or  RIMITERA.  re-me-td/rd,  an 
Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  S.  of  the  Society  Islands.  Lat. 
22°  37'  S.,  Ion.  11,5°  30'  W. 

RIMtMON  or  RUM^MON,  a village  of  Palestine,  pashalic 
of  Gaza,  13  mihs  N.N.E,  of  Jeru.salem. 

RIMMON  OF  Zeudlon,  or  RUM/MANEII,  a village  of  Pa- 
lestine. pashalic  of  Acre,  6 miles  N.  of  Nazareth. 

RIMNIK,  rimhiik,  a town  of  Wallachia,  on  the  Rlmnik, 
05  miles  N.E.  of  Bucharest.  Here  the  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians, under  Suwarrow,  defeated  the  Turks  in  1789. 

RIMNIK,  a town  of  Wallachia,  on  the  Aloota,  100  miles 
N.W.  of  Bucharest,  and  48  miles  N.of  Slatiua. 
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RIMONT,  ree'mdxGt,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ariege,  on  a height,  16  miles  W.  of  Foix.  Fop.  2250. 

RIMOUSKI,  re-moos'kee,  a county  of  Caimaa  East,  com- 
prises an  area  of  8200  .square  miles.  'I'he  St.  Law'rence  formt? 
its  N.  boundary.  Fop.  26.882.  Capital,  Rimouski. 

RIMOUSKI.  re-moo.s'kee,  a village  and  seigniory  of  Ca- 
nada East,  capital  of  the  above  county,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  180  miles  below  Quebec.  Pop.  about  4000. 

RIMF^i’ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

RINCON-DE-SOTO,  rin-kon?-d:V  .so'to.  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Old  Castile.  17  miles  S.  of  Logroho,  on  the  Ebro.  Pop.  1087. 

RINCUIPRAN  or  RINCO/RAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

RINDE,  rind,  a river  of  Ilindostan,  ri.ses  in  the  province 
of  Agra,  45  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  flows  S.S.E. 
past  Korah,  and  after  a course  of  166  miles  joins  the  Jumna, 
12  miles  W.  of  Futtehpoor. 

RINDGE,  a post-township  of  Cheshire  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 45  miles  S.W.  of  Concord.  It  is  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden  ware.  Pop.  1231. 

RINECK,  ree'ndk,  or  REINECK,  ri'ndk,  a town  of  Ba- 
varia, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sinn,  25  miles  N.N.W.  ol 
Wiirzburg.  Fop.  1542. 

RINGAGONACH,  rin'ga-go/naK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Waterford. 

RINGARS'GA,  or  DUNNEGAT.A  a small  island  of  Ireland, 
CO.  of  Cork,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Skibbereen,  2 miles  long,  by  1 
mile  broad. 

RINGEBO,  ringteh-bo,  a parish  of  Norway,  stift  of  Chi'is- 
tiania,  on  the  Lougen. 

RINGELSDORF,  ring'els-doRf',  a village  of  Lower  Austria, 
near  Rabbelsburg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Zaya  and  March. 
Pop.  1400. 

RINGELSIIAIN.  ring'els-hin',  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle 
of  Buntzlau,  5 miles  from  Gabel.  Fop.  1287. 

RING'FIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

RINGGENBEKG,  riuk-en  b§RG,  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton,  and  27  miles  S.E.  of  Bern,  on  the  S.W. 
shore  of  Lake  Brienz;  at  one  extremity  of  the  village  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle  of  the  Lords  of  Ringgenberg, 
destroyed  in  1352,  in  a feud  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village.  Pop.  1134. 

RING'GOLD,  a new  county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Iowa, 
bordering  on  Mi.ssouri,  has  an  area  of  about  540  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  East  and  West  Forks 
of  Grand  River.  The  soil  is  stated  to  be  fertile,  but  deficient 
in  timber.  Capital,  Mount  Ayr.  Pop.  2923. 

RINGGOLD,  a post-township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania.  Pop.  909. 

RINGGOLD,'  a villase  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad. 

RINGGOLD,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Maryland. 

RINGGOLD,  a post-office  of  Fittsylvania  co..  Yirginia. 

RINGGOLD,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co.,  Alabama. 

RINGGOLD,  a post-office  of  Bienville  parish,  Loui.siana. 

RINGGOLD,  a posboffice  of  Montgomery  co.,  Tennessee. 

RINGGOLD,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

RINGGOLD,  a post-office  of  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana. 

RINGGOLD,  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  33  miles 
W. N.W'.  of  Chicago. 

RINGGOLD,  a post-office  of  Platte  co.,  Missouri. 

RINGGOLD,  a post-village  of  Catoosa  co..  Georgia,  on  the 
W'estern  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  287  miles  from  Augusta. 

RINGKIOBING.  (Ringkidbing,)  or  RINGKJOBING, 
(Ringkjobing,)  ringfkyd'bing,  a seaport-town  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Jutland,  and  on  the  E.  side  ofRingkidbing-fiord,  56  miles 
N.W.  ofRibe.  Fop.  1200. 

RINGKIOBING-FIORD,  ring'kyd'bing-fe-ORdf,  a lagoon  of 
Denmark,  28  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.;  greatest  breadth, 
9 miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  North  Sea  by  a strip  of 
land  1 mile  across. 

RING'LAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RI.NG'MER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

RING/MORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

RINGOES,  rlng'goz,  a post-village  of  Hunterdon  co.,  New 
Jersey,  6 miles  S.  of  Flemington,  has  several  stores. 

RINGGiOVE,  a maritime  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
CO.  of  Cork,  2 miles  S.  of  Kinsale.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
Ringrove  Castle,  which  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  Lord 
Kin.sale. 

RING'SEND,  a suburb  of  Dublin,  Irtdand,  H miles  E.  of 
Dublin  Castle.  It  adjoins  Irishtown,  and  forms  one  of  the 
lowest  quarters  of  the  Iiish  metropolis,  but  it  has  a good 
bridge  across  the  Dodder,  and  various  wet  and  other  docks. 

RINGSGIALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

RINGSHEIM,  rings'hime,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Middle  Rhein,  bailiwick  of  Ettenheim.  Fop.  1343, 

RING’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Belmont  co..  Ohio. 

RING^STEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton, 
on  the  London  and  North-west  Railway,  4^  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Higham  Ferrers. 

RINGSTEAD,  Grkat,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RI.NGSTEAD.  Littlf.,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk- 

RINGSTED,  ringfst^d,  a town  of  Denmark,  on  the  island 
of  Seeland,  36  miles  W.S.W.  of  Copenhagen.  Pon.  1200.  It 
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is  very  ancient,  and  was  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

RING/VILLE,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,Mas.sachusetts. 

RING'WOLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

RINGtWOOD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co., 
and  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Southampton,  on  the  Avon,  and 
on  the  Dorchester  Branch  of  the  South-Western  Railway. 
Pop.  in  1851,  3928. 

RINGtWOOD,  a small  river  which  rises  in  Orange  co.,  New 
York,  flows  S.  through  Passaic  county.  New  Jersey,  and 
unites  with  Pequannock  Creek  near -Pompton. 

RINGWOOD,  a village  of  f'a.s.^aic  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Ringwood  River,  24  miles  from  Hackensack,  contains  a store 
and  several  forges. 

RINGWOOD,  a post-office  of  Halifax  co.,  North  Carolina. 

RINGWOOD,  a post-office  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois. 

RTNKENIS,  riiPkeh-nis,  a village  of  Denmark,  duchy  of 
Sleswick,  on  the  N.  side  of  Flensburg  Fiord,  9 miles  N.E.  of 
Fleusburg.  Pop.  of  parish,  1200. 

RINKJOBING,  a town  of  Denmark.  See  Rixokiobing. 

RINOtSA,  a post-village  of  Iroquois  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Iroquois  Kiver,  about  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chicago. 

RINTELN,  rinReln,  a fortified  town  of  Hesse-Cassel,  pro- 
vince of  Nieder- Hessen,  on  the  Weser,  here  joined  by  the 
Exeter,  and  crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats,  10  miles  S.E.  of 
Minden. 

RIO.  ree'o,  a Spanish  and  Portuguese  word  signifying 
“river,”  forming  the.prefix  to  numerous  names.  For  names 
with  this  prefix,  not  found  below,  see  the  additional  name. 

RIO,  a city  of  Brazil.  See  Kio  Janeiro. 

RPO,  a post-office  of  Coweta  co.,  Georgia,  126  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Milledgeville. 

RIO,  a post-office  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois. 

KIO,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co..  Wisconsin. 

RIO  ALTO  E BASSO,  ree'o  dPto  bds'so,  a commune  of  Tus- 
cany, island  of  Elba,  6 miles  N.  of  Porto  Longone.  Pop.  3802. 

RIO  ARRIBA,  ree'o  ar-ree/ud,  a large  county  in  the  N.  and 
N.W.  parts  of  New  Mexico,  bordering  on  Utah  and  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Colorado  and  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  with  their  numerous  tributaries.  The  Sierra  Madre 
range  of  mountains  traverses  the  E.  part  of  the  county.  Tbe 
W.  and  central  portion  is  inhabited  only  by  savage  tribes  of 
Indians.  In  18-50  this  county  produced  16,070  pounds  of 
wool,  the  greatest  (juantity  produced  by  any  county  of  the 
territory.  Capital,  Cuchillo.  Pop.  9849. 

RIOBAMB.4,  NUEVO,  nw.Vvo  re-o-bdm'bd,  a town  of 
South  America,  in  Ecuador,  84  miles  N.E.  of  Guayaquil, 
and  9 miles  from  the  ruins  of  Riobambo  Vieja,  (Old  Rio- 
bamba,)  which  is  at  the  foot  of  Chimborazo,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1797. 

RIO,  BAY  OF,  South  America.  See  Rio  Janeiro. 

RIO  BONITO,  ree'o  bo-nee^to,  a town  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  23  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pop.  of  the  di.s- 
trict,  8000. 

RIO  BRANCO,  ree'o  brdnfko,  (i.e.  “White  River,”)  or  PARI- 
MA,  pd-ree^md.  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Para,  rises  near 
the  source  of  the  Orinoco,  in  lat.  3°  N.,  Ion.  64°  W.,  runs  at 
first  E.,  to  its  junction  with  the  Takutn,  and  thence  flows 
mostly  S.S.W.  to  the  Rio  Negro,  which  it  joins  as  its  princi- 
pal affluent  by  several  mouths,  70  miles  S.E.  of  Barcellos. 
Total  course,  700  miles.  The  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Itacucu  or  Takutu,  Macajahi,  and  Catrimani.  In  lat.  1°  45' 
N.,  its  navigation  is  impeded  by  a series  of  falls  and  rapids, 
formed  by  ledges  of  granite  rock.  The  aggregate  perpen- 
dicular descent  of  these,  throughout  7 miles,  is  estimated  at 
60  feet;  and  at  the  largest — the  Caruwanna — canoes  must 
be  unloaded.  Its  waters  are  opaque  and  whitish,  whence  its 
name.  On  it  are  forts  St.  Joaquim.  and  the  towns  of  Carmo 
and  Santa  Maria  Nova.  The  upper  part  of  the  river  Sau 
Miguel,  in  Brazil,  has  the  same  name. 

RIO  BRAVO  DEL  NORTE.  See  Rio  Grande. 

RIO  COLORADO.  See  Colorado  River. 

RIO  COLORADO  CHIQUITO,  ree'o  ko-lo-ra'do  che-keefto, 
(f.  e.  the  “ Little  Colorado.”)  a river  of  New  Mexico,  rises  in 
about  35°  N.  lat.,  and  108°  W.  Ion.  Flowing  W.,  it  falls  into 
the  Colorado  in  about  35°  15'  N.  lat.,  and  113°  20'  W.  Ion. 
Entire  length,  near  500  miles. 

RIO  DAS  MORTES,  ree'o  dds  moiPtJs.  a river  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Matto  Grosso,  joins  the  Araguay.  Course,  N. 
and  E.,  500  miles. 

RIO  DE  CONTAS,  ree'o  dd  koiPtds.  a small  town  of  Brazil, 
province,  and  230  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bahia,  near  the  head  of  the 
river  Contas  or  Jussiape,  which  flows  E.  220  miles  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Near  its  mouth  is  the  village  of  Contas. 

RIO  DE  .TANEIRO,  ree^o  d;l  zhd-mVe-ro.  the  metropolitan 
province  of  Brazil,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of 
Espirito  Santo,  the  Parahiba,  and  the  Serra  da  Manti- 
queira,  which  separates  it  from  Minas  Geraes;  on  the  W. 
and  S.W.  by  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo;  and  S.  and  E.  by 
the  Atlantic.  Area,  70,630  square  miles.  Lat.  21°  15'  to 
22°  2.3'  S.,  Ion.  41°  to  44°  50'  W.  The  surface  is  low  along 
the  coast;  the  interior  is  mostly  mountainous,  consisting 
of  the  Serra  do  .Mar,  Organ  Mountains,  and  their  ramifica- 
tions. The  principal  river  is  the  Parahiba.  The  soil  is 
extremelv  fertile  The  products  comprise  sugar,  coffee, 
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cocoa,  cotton,  maize,  rice,  indigo,  and  fine  wools.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  divided  into  eight 
comarcas — Angra  dos  Reis,  Cabo  Frio,  Campos  dos  Goita- 
cazes,  Cantagallo,  Itaboratri,  Nitherohi,  Rezende,  an  1 Vas- 
souras.  It  sends  10  deputies  to  the  general  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  appoints  5 senators.  '!'he  provincial  assembly,  of  36 
members,  meets  in  Nitherohi.  After  the  capital.  Rio  Janeiro, 

(or  Rio  de  .Janeiro,)  the  principal  tovns  are  Villa  do  Cab.^, 
Cantagallo,  Sao  .Toao  da  Praya.  and  I-orena.  Pop.  850.000. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  a city  of  Brazil.  See  Rio  J.aneiro. 

RIO  DE  LA  HACHA.  See  Rio  Hacha. 

RIO  DE  LA  PASION,  ree'o  di  Id  pd-.se-oiP.  a river  of  Cen- 
tral America,  rises  in  the  Lake  Lacandon,  in  British  IIou- 
dura.s,  flows  W.,  and  72  miles  N.W.  of  Coban,  (Guatemala,) 
having  been  joined  by  the  rivers  St.  Isabel,  Mantaquece, 
and  Sacapulas.  acquires  the  name  of  Usumasinta,  (which 
see.)  During  the  rains  it  is  often  half  a league  across. 

RIO  DE  LA  PLATA,  ree'o  d4  \i  pU'tl,  or  the  PLATE 
RIVER,  one  of  the  great  rivers,  or  rather  a great  estuary 
of  South  America,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  Rivers,  in  lat.  34° 

S.,  Ion.  58°  30'  W..  its  basin  lying  S.  of  those  of  the  Amazon, 
Tocantins,  and  Sao  Francisco,  and  its  numerous  tributariei 
draining  mo.st  part  of  the  La  Plata,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay 
territories,  with  considerable  portions  of  Bolivia  and  Biazil. 

The  estuary  resulting  from  their  union  is  200  miles  in 
length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  where  it  joins  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  is  170  miles  across,  (between  Maldonado  an  1 Cape  San 
Antonio;)  its  centre  being  about  lat  35°  30'  S..  Ion.  56°  W. 

Its  muddy  waters  can  be  traced  in  the  ocean  200  miles  fi-om 
its  mouth.  The  total  length  of  the  La  Plata,  Parana,  and 
the  Paraguay  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  2500  miles;  and 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Island  of  Apipe,  in  the  Parana,  at 
least  1250  miles,  there  is  a continuous  and  safe  navigation 
for  vessels  of  300  tons.  The  Aguapehi.  an  affluent  of  the 
Paraguay,  near  lat.  15°  40'  S.,  Ion.  59°  20'  W.,  is  separated 
only  by  a portage  of  3 miles  from  the  Alegre,  a tributary  of 
Guapore,  and  were  a canal  to  be  made  to  connect  the  two 
streams,  a complete  system  of  internal  navigation  through- 
out nearly  all  South  America  would  exist. 

KIO  DE  LA  PLATA,  Confederation  of.  See  Plata.  La. 

RIO  DE  LAS  CASAS  GRANDAS,  ree'o  di  Ids  kd/sds  grdiP- 
dds,  a river  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state  of  Chihuahua, 
enters  the  Lake  Guzman  after  a N.  course  of  100  miles.  On 
it,  towards  its  source,  is  the  ruined  Azteck  town,  called  Las 
Casas  Grandas,  (“  The  great  houses.”) 

RIO  DEL  NORTE,  Texas.  See  Rio  Grande. 

RIO  DE  LOS  AMERICANOS.  See  American  River. 

RIO  DE  LOS  MARTIRES,  ree'o  dd  loce  maR'te-res,  or 
RIVER  OF  MARTYRS,  a river  of  California,  rises  in  the 

S.E.  part  of  the  state,  near  the  border  of  New  Mexico,  and 
flowing  in  a general  S.W.  course,  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
near  the  N.  boundary  of  San  Diego  county,  in  about  33°  20' 

N.  latitude. 

RIO  DEL  REY,  ree'o  d&l  rd,  a large,  shallow  bay,  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  in  Guinea,  E.  of  the  Old  Calabar  River,  and 
opposite  the  i.sland  of  Fernando  Po. 

RIO  DE  MIMIOS,  ree'o  dd  meen/3’oce,  a town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Beira  Alta,  10  miles  from  Viseu.  Pop.  850. 

RIO  DE  SAN  JUAN  ree'o  dd  sdn  Hoo-dn',  (or  Hwdn.)  a 
river  of  New  Mexico,  rises  near  37°  N.  lat.  and  107°  30'  Sv. 

Ion.  F^lowing  dV.  it  joins  Grand  River,  the  principal  branch 
of  the  Colorado.  Entire  length,  about  350  miles. 

RIO  DE  SAO  LOURENgO,  Brazil.  See  Pokrudos. 

RIO  DE  SEGOVIA.  See  Cape  River. 

RIO  DOCE.  a river  of  Brazil.  See  Doce. 

RIO  DULCE.  river  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  See  Dulce. 

RIO  DULCE.  ree/o  dool'.sd.  {i.e.  “sweet  river,”)  the  outlet 
of  the  Golfo  Dulce,  in  Central  Amei  ica,  State  of  Honduras, 
enters  tl*e  Caribbean  Sea  in  lat.  15°  50'  N.,  Ion.  88°  46'  20" 

W.,  after  a winding  course  of  23  miles,  during  which  it  ex- 
pands into  El  Golfete,  or  the  Little  Gulf.  9 miles  in  length,  by 

2 miles  across.  At  its  mouth  is  a bar  with  less  than  6 feet 
water.  Its  banks  are  skirted  by  abrupt  wooded  heights, 
rising  about  300  feet.  The  Upper  Rio  Dulce  enters  the  gulf 
from  the  IV. 

RIO  FRIO,  ree'o  free'o.  (i.  e.  “ cold  river,”)  a river  of  Texas, 
which  flows  S.E.  through  a part  of  Bexar  county,  and  en- 
ters Rio  Nueces  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Nueces  county. 

RIO  GORDO,  ree'o  goR'do,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andalu- 
sia, province,  and  4 miles  N.E.  of  Malaga.  I*op.  2466, 

RIO  GRANDE,  ree'o  grdn'dd,  a river  of  West  Africa,  in 
Senegambia,  rises  in  Foota  .Tallon,  near  Labee.  Lat.  11°  20' 

N.,  Ion.  11°  W.  It  flows  W.,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  by  an  es- 
tuary 10  miles  across,  between  the  Nufiez  and  Casamanza 
Rivers.  It  communicates  by  an  arm  with  the  Jeba  River, 

20  or  30  miles  farther  N.  On  it  are  the  towns  of  Kade  and 
Bissagos;  and  opposite  its  mouth  are  the  Bissagos  Islands. 

The  whole  country  between  it  and  the  Nufiez  is  supposed  to 
be  a collection  of  islands,  divided  by  its  branches,  many  of 
which  remain  unexplored.  Its  banks  are  densely  wooded, 
and  studded  with  Iiiimense  ant  hills;  the  country  watered 
by  it  is  populous,  and  produces  gold,  ivory,  wax,  hides,  and 
horses. 

RIO  GRANDE,  a river  of  Africa.  See  Jbu 
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RIO  GRANDE,  rVo  grind.*  (Sp.  pron.  ree'o  grdn'di,)  RIO 
DEL  NORTE,  ri'odglnort,or  ree'odgl  nor'tA,  RIO  GRANDE 
DEL  NORTE,  (.Sp.  pron.  ree'o  griiiMA  d§l  iioR/ti.  ’‘Great 
River  of  the  North,”)  or  RIO  Bit  A VO  DEL  NORTE,  (Sp. 
pron.  ree^o  bri'vo  dAl  noR/ti,  i.  e.  “ rapid  river  of  the 
North,”)  an  important  river  of  North  .\nierica,  rises  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  near  lat.  158^  N..  and  Ion.  10G°  30'  W.  Its 
general  course  is  at  first  S.E.,  then  E.  and  S.S.E.,  and  lastly 
nearly  E.  It  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near  25°  N lat. 
and  97°  W.  Ion.  'The  length  is  estimated  at  1800  miles. 
Q'he  Rio  Grande  is  for  the  most  part  very  shallow,  and  navi- 
gation is  impeded  by  rapids  and  sand-bars.  Small  steamers 
have  ascended  to  Kingsbury's  Rapid.s,  about  450  miles  from, 
the  sea.  Near  900  miles  from  its  mouth  is  the  “Grand  In- 
dian Crossing,”  where  the  Apaches  and  Comanches  ford  the 
river  (here  only  3 or  4 feet  deep)  in  their  predatory  incur- 
sions into  Mexico.  ’ It  forms  the  boundary  between  Texas 
and  Mexico. 

RIO  GRANDE,  a post-office  of  Gallia  co..  Ohio. 

RIO  GRANDE,  Central  America.  See  Hondo. 

RIO  GRANDE,  ree'o  grduMi,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the 
Serra  de  Mautiqueira,  in  the  S.  of  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  flowing  first  N.  then  W.N.W.  through  Minas  Geraes  to 
the  frontiers  of  Sao  I’aulo,  when  it  i-eceives  its  first  import- 
ant tributary,  the  Sapucahi,  thence  pursues  a W.  course, 
receiving  the  I’ara,  joins  the  Raranaiba  to  form  the  Parana, 
after  a direct  course  of  about  600  miles.  Its  channel  is  ob- 
structed by  numerous  cataracts. 

RIO  GRANDE,  a river  of  Brazil,  joins  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sao  Franci.sco.  at  the  town  of  Barra-do-Rio-Grande.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  250  miles,  of  which  no  less  than  130  miles 
may  be  navigated  uninterrnptedly. 

RIO  GRANDE,  a river  of  South  Amei  iea,  in  Bolivia,  rises 
by  several  heads  near  Cochabamba,  flows  E.  and  N.,  separat- 
ing the  departments  of  Cochabamba  and  .Santa  Cruz  from 
those  of  Oruro  and  Sucre.  &c.,  and  near  lat.  15°  10'  S.  re- 
ceives the  Chapari,  after  which  it  is  called  the  Mamore.  Its 
afifluents  are  tlie  Chaolani.  Piraj’,  and  Yapacani. 

RIO  GRANDE,  a river  of  New  Granada,  department  of 
Istmo,  rises  N.W.  of  Panama,  about  2 miles  from  which 
city  it  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  receives  several  streams. 
Is  navigable  for  the  last  5 miles  of  its  course,  and  admits 
the  entrance  of  large  vessels,  at  high  water.  Its  head  is 
near  the  Obispo,  an  affluent  of  the  Cruces. 

RIO  GRANDE,  a river  of  the  Mexican  Confederation, 
states  of  Queretaro,  Guan.ajuato,  Michoacan.  and  Jalisco,  en- 
ters the  Pacific  at  San  Bias,  after  a N.W.  course  of  400  miles 
across  the  Anahuac  table-land.  It  is  greatly  interrupted  by 
cataracts,  and  is  very  rapid.  Its  affluents  are  the  Lerma, 
&c.  It  traverses  a part  of  the  Lake  of  Chapala. 

RIO  GRANDE,  a river  of  the  Mosquito  'Territory,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea,  30  miles  N.  of  Pearl 
Key  Lagoon.  It  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  boats  200  miles. 

RIO  GRANDE  CITY,  a post-village,  port  of  entry,  and 
capital  of  Starr  co.,  Texas,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
.about  550  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Austin  City.  Steamboats  run 
regularly  between  this  place  and  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
.It  has  considerable  trade,  and  contains  a custom-house. 
Free  population  439. 

RIO  GRANDE  DE  LA  PLATA,  a river  of  Bolivia.  See 
Guapey. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  BELMONTE.  See  Jequitinhonha. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE,  ree^o  grAn'dA  do  noR/tA. 
;7. c.  “Rio  Grande  of  the  North,”)  a mailtime  province  of 
Brazil,  situated  between  lat.  4°  32'  and  7°  IS'  S.,  and  Ion.  35° 
.and  38°  40'  W.,  having  N.  and  E.  the  Atlantic.  Area,  22,784 
square  miles.  Its  name  is  derived  from  a river  which,  after 
in  E.  course,  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Natal.  'The  other  rivers 
are  the  Serido  and  Appody.  'The  surfiice  is  level  near  the 
coast,  but  uneven  inland.  'The  products  comprise  the  best 
Brazil  wood,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  drugs,  salt,  and  large  num- 
bers of  cattle.  For  administrative  purposes,  this  province  is 
divided  into  twocomarcas — Natal  and  .\ssu.  Its  provincial 
assembly,  composed  of  20  members,  holds  its  sittings  at 
Natal.  Besides  Natal,  the  capital,  it  contains  the  towns  of 
Villa  Flor,  Arez.  Anacu.  Porto  Alegre,  Villa  Nova  da  Princeza, 
and  Villa  Nova  do  Principe.  During  5 years  the  number  of 
daves  has  risen  in  this  province  from  5000  to  15,000.  Pop. 
110,000. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL,  ree^o  grdnMA  do  sool,  (te.  “Rio 
Grande  of  the  South,”)  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao 
Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  on  a low  peninsula  at  the  S.  extremity 


* The  pronunciation  of  these  names,  which  may  be  said  to  belong 
now  to  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  anglicized  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  names  of  Detroit,  Wisconsin,  and  Texas  are 
anglicized,  that  is  because  the  great  majority  of  persons  who 
lave  occasion  to  use  tliem,  speak  the  English  language.  Those, 
however,  who  prefer  the  foreign  pronunciation,  should  be  care- 
ful to  be  consistent,  and  not  pronounce  one  half  of  the  name 
after  the  Spanish  mode  and  then  anglicize  the  remainder.  We 
should  either  say  rPo  del  nort  or  reeh)  del  iLorHdy,  and  not  ree,<o 
del  nort,  as  we  too  fre(iuently  hear.  In  like  manner  Rio  Grande 
ihould  be  pronounced  either  rVo  grand  or  reelo  yranldag,  and  not 
reeto  grand,. 
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of  Lake  Patos.  With  a light  house  in  lat.  32P  V S.,  Ion.  52°  S' 
W.  Pop.  3590.  From  its  15w  situation  it  is  subjected  to 
inundation.  It  has  a considerable  trade  on  the  lake,  lo 
which  300  or  400  small  vessels  are  engaged.  In  1851  it 
exported  256.500  salted  hides  to  Great  Britain. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL.  See  Sao  Pedro  do  Sin,. 

RIO  HACHA,  ree'o  i'chS,  (or  hi/chL)  or  RIO  DE  LA 
IIACIIA,  ree^o  di  id  d/chd.  a river  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada,  department  ofMagdalena,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea 
90  miles  E.N.E.  of  Santa  Marta,  after  a N.  course  of  120  mUes. 

RIO  HACHA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  New  Granada. 
200  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cartagena,  in  lat.  11°  33'  N.,  Ion.  72°  52 
30"  W..  with  a small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Hacha  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

RIO  HONDO,  ree'o  honfflo,  (i.e.  “deep  river,”)  a small 
river  of  America,  forming  the  N.  limit  of  British  Honduras. 

RIOJA  or  RIOXA,  re-ohid,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andaln 
sia.  pi  ovince,  and  about  8 miles  fi’om  Almeria.  Pop.  1069. 

RIOJA,  L.v,  Id  re-o'Jid.  Spam,  is  a region  comprising  most 
of  the  province  of  Logrono  and  part  of  Soria.  It  is  not  a po 
litical  division,  and  is  named  from  the  Oja,  an  affluent  OT 
the  Ebro. 

RIOJA,  re-otad,  a town  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  (L» 
Plata.)  capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  is  situated  in 
a wide  plain,  118  miles  S.S.W.  of  Catamarca.  Lat.  29°  S., 
Ion.  67°  50'  W.  Pop.  from  3000  to  4000. 

RIOJA,  La,  Id  re-otud.  a province  of  the  Argentine  Re 
public,  in  South  America,  between  lat.  27°  50'  and  31'  S. 
and  extending  from  Ion.  66°  20'  W.  to  the  Andes,  and  on 
other  sides  having  the  provinces  of  Catamarca,  Cordova, 
and  San  Juan.  Estimated  pop.  19,000.  Wheat  is  raised, 
and  wine  and  brandy  exported,  but  its  remote  inland  situa- 
tion places  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  trade.  'The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Rioja,  Chilecito.  and  Guandacol. 

RIO  JANEIRO,  rVo  ja-nee'ro,  or  RIO  DE  JANEIRO, 
(Port.  pron.  ree'o  dd  zhd-n<Ve-ro,)  often  called  simply  RIO, 
tVo.  the  capital  of  Brazil,  and  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant city  of  South  America,  is  most  beautifully,  as 
well  as  most  advantageously  situated  on  the  W.  side  of 
a bay  of  its  own  name.  Lat.  of  Fort  Villaganhao,  22° 
54'  42"  S.,  Ion.  43°  9'  W.  'The  beauty  of  this  bay  is 
scarcely  rivalled  by  that  of  Naples.  The  first  object  which 
presents  itself  on  nearing  the  coast  is  the  Pao  d’Assucar 
(•‘  Sugar  Loaf,”)  which  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
a sugar-loaf,  rising  1000  feet  from  the  sea.  'Though  this  is 
the  first,  it  is  not  the  principal  or  only  object  on  this  peerle.ss 
sheet  of  water,  which  is  surrounded  by  high  hills  and  moun- 
tains of  every  variety  of  foi  m. 

Approached  through  an  entrance  of  about  1 mile  iJi 
width,  the  bay  expands  as  it  extends  N..  in  one  instance  tc 
11  miles,  studded  with  beautiful  islands,  the  largest  of 
which.  liha  do  Governador.  (eel'yd  do  go-vdR-nd-dou',  “Go 
vernor’s  Island,”)  is  6 miles  long.  From  the  summit  of  Cor- 
covado,  3000  feet  high,  and  5h  miles  S.  by  W.  of  the  city, 
a most  extensive  view  may  be  enjoyed,  including  every 
variety  of  scene,  mountain,  city,  plain,  lake,  bay.  and  ocean. 
According  to  Hatfield’s  recent  work  on  Brazil,  to  which 
we  ai-e  largely  indebted,  this  mountain  is  a gigantic  mono- 
lith, comparable  to  the  gnomon  of  a sun-dial;  and  though 
its  sides  are  generally  clot'ned  with  forests,  and  matta  or 
jungle,  it  may  be  ascended  on  horseback.  Fi-om  the  springs 
which  arise  on  and  around  this  mountain,  come  the  waters 
that  feed  the  splendid  aqueduct  which  supplies  the  capital. 
Still  farther  to  the  S.W.,  and  perha.ps  10  miles  from  the 
town,  is  the  Gavia,  a yet  more  remarkable  mountain,  with 
a flat  summit,  called  by  the  English  'Table  Mountain,  and 
by  the  Portuguese  Square  Topsail,  which  article  of  rigging 
it  greatly  resembles ; this  has  not  yet  been  ascended.  Far 
to  the  N.,  the  view  is  terminated  by  the  Oigan  Mountains, 
so  called  from  their  peculiar  structure.  Opening  into  the 
outer  harbor  is  Botafogo  Bay,  adorned  a ‘.th  buildings  of  a 
superior  description,  with  beautiful  gardens  planted  with 
bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  palm-trees,  &c.  Here  foreign  mer- 
chants reside,  to  enjoy  the  cool  sea-breezes.  On  a small 
bay,  3 miles  N.W.  of  the  city,  is  Sao  Christovao,  a rural 
palace  of  the  emperor;  but  the  sovereign  and  court  have 
also  residences  at  Petropolis,  which  is  reached  by  a short 
sail  to  Maua,  across  the  bay,  and  thence  by  a railway  of  10 
miles — the  only  one  in  the  empire.  It  is  probably  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  no  city  in  the  world  unites  in  so  great 
a degree  the  advantages  of  commercial  position — the  harbor 
being  one  of  the  best  in  the  Avorld,  and  large  enough  for  all 
its  navies — with  such  a combination  of  mountain,  lake,  bay, 
and  ocean  to  give  it  picturesque  beauty.  'The  climate, 
though  hot.  is  tempered  by  its  proximity  to  the  sea.  and  its 
near  api)roach  to  the  temperate  zone.  'The  mean  tempera 
ture,  as  ob.served  during  30  years,  was  73°;  the  maximum, 
(in  December,  the  hottest  month,)  was  89^°;  minimum,  70°; 
mean,  79°:  in  July,  (the  coldest  month,)  maximum,  79°; 
minimum,  66°;  mean,  73^°. 

'The  immediate  locality  of  the  town  it.self  is  just  within 
the  narrow  opening  of  the  harbor,  on  an  elevated  tongue  of 
land,  of  an  oblong  shape.  Next  the  shore  the  .site  is  flat, 
but  includes  within  its  scope  five  hills,  with  their  inters’en- 
ing  valleys.  'The  more  ancient  part,  to  the  N.E..  is  traversed 
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by  8 street?,  •^traijrht  and  narrow,  but  parallel,  and  crossed 
by  a multitude  of  others  at  r ight  angles ; here  the  houses  ai'e 
high.  In  the  new  town,  erected  mostly  since  the  removal 
of  the  royal  family  hither  in  1808,  they  are  more  handsome, 
being  built  generally  of  granite.  The  two  towns  are  sepa- 
ratiKl  by  the  Oampo  de  Santa  Anna,  a public  square.  Though 
the  houses  on  the  hills  are  conspicuous  at  a distance,  and 
make  a fine  display,  yet  so  large  a portion  are  in  the  valleys 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  less  extent  than  the  city  actu- 
ally occupies. 

The  old  town  is  on  the  fiat  portion  first  named,  while  the 
new  part  is  on  and  between  the  hills.  The  sti-eets  in  both 
portions,  where  the  inequality  of  the  ground  will  admit  of 
it.  cross  each  other  generally  at  right  angles;  and  though 
mostly  so  narrow  as  not  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  two  vehi- 
cles at  once,  this  is  not  without  advantages  in  so  hot  a cli- 
mate, by  the  shelter  it  affords  from  the  intense  rays  of  the 
sun.  On  the  N.  the  hills  approach  so  closely  to  the  water  as 
to  leave  room  for  only  a single  street.  The  pavements  are 
generally  not  good,  and  in  the  level  parts  of  the  town  are 
without  di-ainage.  and  very  imperfectly  cleaned.  In  parts, 
however,  there  are  granite  pavements  in  the  centre  of  the 
streets,  and  i-aised  sidewalks  for  fiiot  passengers.  Though  | 
the  harbor  is  so  excellent  that  even  pilots  are  not  needed, 
little  has  been  done  by  art  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  un- 
loading of  vessels,  which  is  performed  mostly  by  means 
of  lighters:  government,  however,  has  at  last  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  is  erecting  a (}uay  or 
wharf  between  the  .Military  and  Naval  Arsenals,  at  whic  i 
16  vessels  will  be  enabled  to  unload  at  once.  The  harboi'  is 
well  defended  liy  Fort  St.  Juan,  on  a wooded  peninsular  emi- 
nence. on  the  \V.  side  of  the  enti-ance,  and  by  Fort  Santa 
Cru/.  on  the  opposite  side,  while  almost  in  front  of  the  town 
Is  Fort  Villaga'ihao,on  a.small  island. 

Ptihlic  Buildings  and  lustitidinvs. — The  Bajik  Exchange, 
Custom-House,  and  Naval  .\rsenal — greatly  extended  re- 
cently— ai-e  in  the  llua  Direita,  (straight  street.)  the  widest 
striait.  'J'he  Impeiial  Palace,  a plain  brick  building;  the 
Old  Palace,  now  used  for  public  offices,  on  the  shore:  the 
Senate-House,  a plain  liut  large  structure,  (F’alacio  do 
Senado  Imperial;)  the  Town-House,  (Palacio  Municipal.) 
also  a plain  but  commanding  edifice;  the  Public  Hospital, 
erected  in  1841.  on  a most  magnificent  scale,  on  a small 
bay  near  the  entiatice  of  the  port:  the  National  Library, 
with  80,000  printed  volumes,  and  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts; a well  supported  opera-house;  a theatre;  a mu- 
seum. rich  in  cabinets  of  minei  alogy,  entomology,  and  oimi- 
thology  ; and  about  50  chuiadies.  of  no  great  external  archi- 
tectural merit,  but  sumptuously  decorated  within,  are 
among  the  more  prominent  puldic  buildings  of  this  city. 
Of  the  structures  devoted  to  religious  worship,  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  the  octagonal  <diurch  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gloria, 
finely  situated  on  a rounded  promontory  of  the  same  name; 
the  church  of  .Suo  Francisco,  with  two  round  towers,  and  a 
hospice  attached  ; the  Church  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Church 
of  (’andellaria,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  with  a fine 
fa9ade  and  two  of  the  loftiest  towers  in  lh  asil ; the  convent 
of  Sao  llento.  a massive  stiucture,  with  grated  windows, 
but  richly  di'corated  in  the  interior;  the  convent  of  St.  An- 
thony, a gorgeous  edifice,  with  two  immense  chapels,  and  a 
vast  cloister;  and  the  nunnery  of  St.  Theresa,  on  a hill 
opposite  to  it,  ai-e  the  principal  religious  houses.  Among 
the  benevolent  establishments  are  the  Casa  da  Miserecordia. 
founded  in  15S2.  and  richly  endowed:  the  Hospital  of  Inva- 
lids, and  the  hospitals  of  Lazarus  and  Doudos.  The  educa- 
tional establishments  are  the  Imperial  College  of  Don  I edro 
II.,  the  College  of  Sao  Jose,  schools  of  medii  ine  and  surgery, 
the  Military  and  Naval  Academy,  many  public  schools,  and 
a fine  botanic  garden.  The  principal  criminal  establishment 
is  the  House  of  Correction,  but  there  are  besides  two  large 
prisons,  and  a number  of  smaller  ones.  The  national  mint 
and  post-olfice  are  situated  in  this  city.  The  Kio  market  is  a 
fine,  large  building,  and  is  well  supplied  with  fish,  oi-anges, 
bananas,  pine-apples.  Ac.,  and  with  some  game.  There  are 
several  public  squares,  the  principal  of  which  h;is  been  already 
named.  The  best  street  is  the  Ilua  d'Ouvidor.  which  is 
mostly  Fremdi.  with  M’ell-supt)lied  shops,  in  which  nearly 
every  thing  that  can  be  bought  in  I’aiis  and  London  may 
be  had.  A gas  comi)any  has  been  farmed,  and  in  1853  pipes 
Were  laid  and  lamps  erected  over  nearly  one-half  of  the  city. 
But  one  of  the  noblest  works,  both  for  its  architectural  efiect 
and  for  its  utility,  is  the  atiueduct  supplying  the  city  with  i 
water  from  the  region  on  and  around  Mount  Corcovatlo. 

Omivii'rce. — Although  possessing  one  of  the  best  harbors 
in  the  world,  Kio  Janeiro  does  not  communic.ate  with  the  in- 
terior by  any  great  river,  nor  has  she  any  canal  or  railroad 
to  supply  its  place:  still  her  extensive  commerce  is  yearly 
increiising;  and  when  railways  shall  have  been  madi' — and 
companies  have  already  been  formed  for  that  purpose — her 
trade  must  increase  in  a rapid  ratio.  Situated  on  the  Vior- 
ders  of  two  zones,  with  the  products  of  both  within  her 
reach,  she  needs  nothing  but  a spirit  of  enterpri.se  in  her 
citizens  to  rank  her  among  the  first  commercial  centres  in 
the  world.  Her  exports  at  present  consist  mainly  of  coffee, 
hides,  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  rosewood,  rum,  tobacco,  horns. 
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ipecacuanha,  tapioca,  &c.:  and  her  imports  silk,  linen, 
woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  chiefly  from  England  and  France  ; 
iron,  wrought  or  in  bars,  from  England  and  Sweden;  cables, 
cordage  and  sailcloth,  chiefly  from  Russia;  and  flour  from 
the  United  States.  The  total  number  of  bags  and  barrels 
of  coffee  exported  in  the  year  1847,  was  1,650,300 ; in  1848, 
1.706,544;  in  1840.  1.451.715;  in  1850.  1.392.361;  in  1851, 
1.993.255;  in  1852.  1.899.861;  in  1853.  1.657.520.  The  total 
number  of  cases  of  sugar  exported  in  1847.  was  3136;  in 
1848.  2371;  in  1819,  3212;  in  18.50.  6465;  in  1851.  4752;  in 

1852.  9012;  in  1853.  2667.  The  total  number  of  hides  ex- 
ported in  1847,  was  268.492:  in  1848.  348.9 17  : in  1849.  299.262; 
in  1850,  195,706:  in  1851.  17.3.746;  in  1852.  210.223;  in  1853, 
75,852.  In  addition  to  the  above,  tnere  were  exported,  in 

1853.  21.808  boxes  and  barr(4s  of  coffee  ; 17,556  bags  of  sugar; 
5049  half-tanned  hides;  222,577  horns:  1050  pipes  of  rum; 
25.825  rolls  of  tobacco;  9935  bags  of  rice;  32,610  planks  of 
jacaranda:  7085  barrels  of  tapioca;  and  71,680  pounds  of 
ipecacuanha.  The  shipments  of  coffee  to  the  United  States 
between  1833  and  1853.  inclusive,  varied  from  236.708  at  the 
first  date,  to  853.023  bags  at  the  last  date:  but  the  hrwest 
amount  was  127.032  bags  in  1837.  and  the  highest  960,850  in 

I 1852.  The  total  export  varied  from  97.500 — amount  ex- 
ported in  1820 — to  1,657.520  in  ]''’53;  but  the  greatest  amount 
exported  was  1,993,255  bags  in  1851.  The  total  imports  from 
Great  Britain  amounted,  in  1849,  to  2.444.715Z.:  in  1850, 
2..544.S37?. ; in  1851.  3.518.684/.;  and  in  1852,  to  3.464.394/. 
The  largest  importations,  by  far,  %vere  of  cotton  goods,  then 
next  in  order,  woollen  and  linen  goods,  iron  and  steel,  hard- 
w'are  and  cutlery,  butter,  earthenware,  appai'el,  silk  goods, 
&c.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  of  cotton  varied,  in  the 
4 years  ending  with  1852,  between  19,339.104  and  30,738.133 
pounds;  of  coffee,  between  1.779.799  and  7,888.638  pounds ; 
of  sugar,  between  289.999  and  720.424  hundi-edweights : of 
cocoa,  between  1.204.572  and  2.244.713  pounds;  of  hides, 
between  9 '.7.33  and  207,199  hundredweights;  and  of  rose- 
wood, bet\'eon  3022  and  3676  tons.  Of  hides  and  tallow,  the 
ratio  was  r.ipidly  decreasing,  the  smalle.st  number  being  at 
the  latest  date.  The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  amounted,  in  1852,  to  $2,782,179.  and  in  1853,  to 
$3,734,190.  of  which  last  two-thirds  was  in  wheat  flour:  the 
other  principal  items  w^ei  e tobacco. wax. turpentine.furniture. 
soap,  gunpowder,  nails,  castings,  cotton  manufactures,  gold 
and  silver  coin,  ($302,333.)  and  miscellaneous  manufactures. 
Tessels  arrived  in  1852.  (exclusive  of  vessels  merely  touching.) 
793,  (burden.  198.053  tons:)  in  1853,  750  vessels,  (burden. 
1S6.9S4  tons.")  Cleared  in  1852. 1173  ve.ssels.  (burden.  448.851 
tons:)  in  1853, 1004  ves.sels,  (burden.  387.470  tons;)  of  which 
last,  782  vessels  had  a foreign  destination.  Coasting  trade  foi 
1853,  entered,  exclusive  of  341  steamboats.  2094  vessels,  (bur- 
den. 207.872  tons;)  and  cleared,  exclusive  of  330  steamboats. 
20:36  ve.ssels.  (burden.  202.994  tons.)  In  the  .same  year,  84 
ves.sels  (burden,  25,502  tons)  were  engaged  in  the  Liverpool 
trade.  The  commerce  of  the  port  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1854.  shows  that  146  ves.sels  arrived,  of  which  33  were 
English.  31  American.  14  Portuguese.  11  Swedi.sh.  10  F'rench, 
9 Danish,  7 Spanish.  5 Belgian.  5 Bremen.  5 Hamburg,  4 
Norwegian,  4 Sardinian.  2 Chilian.  2 Hanoverian.  2 Oriental, 
1 Argentine,  and  1 Dutch.  Customs  revenue  for  1853, 
12.479.437  reis,  or  about  $7,000,000.  ($1,200,000  less  than  1852.) 
The  consulado  revenue  for  1853  was  about  $1,200,000.  Capi- 
tal of  joint  stock  companies  paid  in,  about  $11,000,000.  The 
slave-trade  is  rapidly  diminishing,  being  di.scountenanced 
by  the  government,  and  especially  by  the  emperor.  The 
import  of  slaves  sank,  in  the  entire  empire,  from  60.000  in 
1848  to  but  700  in  1852.  A line  of  steamers  has  recently 
been  established  between  Bio  Janeiro  and  Liverpool,  which 
connects  with  another  line  to  the  Kio  de  la  Plata.  There  is 
also  a monthly  line  to  Southampton. 

Manufactures  are  few  and  unimportant,  except  those  of 
leather  and  glass,  and  their  fabrication  is  directed  by  foreign 
skill;  yet  the  government  has  done  all  it  could  to  favor 
home-made  manufactures. 

Popuh'tion. — Kio  Janeiro  presents  every  variety  of  race 
and  shade  of  color  in  her  population,  from  the  jet-black  slave 
to  the  fair  Englishman  or  German.  .4t  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  the  blacks  aiid  colored  persons  lar 
.surpas.sed  the  whites  in  number,  whereas  the  latter  now 
predominate.  This  result  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
influx  of  emigrants  from  England,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Portugal  and  its  dependencies,  who  have 

I contributed  largely  to  its  wealth  and  importance  by  their 
industry  atid  skill:  some  as  merchants,  and  others  as  me- 
chanics. There  has  never  been  an  exact  census  taken  of 
the  population  of  Kio.  and,  of  course,  all  the  indefinitenoss 
that  u.sually  attaches  to  mere  estimates,  will  be  applicable 
to  any  statement  of  its  population.  ()n  the  arrival  of  the 
royal  family  from  Portugal,  in  1808.  the  number  was  given 
at'50.000.  and  in  1815  at  100,000.  In  1853.  Hatfield  estimates 
it  at  from  3oO,(h  0 to  400,006,  while  the  Almanach  de  Gotha 
states  it  at  only  296,136  in  1855.  Ehvos,  in  his  Tour  Bound 
the  World,  speaks  of  -‘the  ]>opulation  as  about  equalling 
that  of  Liverpool.”  i.e.  nearly  466.000. 

History. — Kio  Janeiro,  (January  Klver.)  or  its  vicinity, 
was  first  settled  in  1555,  by  the  French  (chieflv  Pntestant) 
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refugeofi.  Their  leader,  Yillegagnon,  having  proved  a rene- 
gade to  liis  faith,  had  almost  ruined  the  settlement  by  in- 
ternal dissension,  wuen  a I’ortugnese  force  appeared  and 
completed  the  destruction,  in  1567.  The  conquerors  laid  the 
foundation  of  a new  city,  which  they  called  Sao  Sebastiilo. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  court  at  Rio  in  1808,  the 
seat  of  government  was  removed  hither  from  Bahia,  since 
which  period  the  city  has  advanced  by  rapid  strides.  Of 
later  years  this  city,  with  other  ports  of  Brazil,  has  suffered 
severely  from  yellow  fever,  heightened,  doubtless,  by  the 
lilthy  condition  of  the  streets,  and  the  densely-populated 
houses. 

RIO  JANEIRO,  a province  of  Brazil,  See  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

RIO  JAQUESILA.  See  Y.aquesil.v. 

RIO  LEONA,  ree^o  Ifl-ohid,  a small  stream  of  Texas,  Hows 
S.E.  and  enters  Rio  Frio  in  the  S.  part  of  Bexar  county. 

RIO  LLANO,  ree^o  Idhio,  a small  river  of  Texas,  rises  in 
Bexar  county,  and  Hows  E.  into  the  Colorado. 

RIO  LOBOS,  ree'o  lo^boce,  (Wolf  River,)  a village  of  Spain, 
in  Est.emadura,  about  40  miles  from  Caceres,  near  the  Ala- 
gon.  Pop.  1095. 

RIOLS,  re-oF,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ilerault, 
arrondissement  of  St.  Pons.  Pop.  in  1852,  2560. 

RIOM,  re-A.\«^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de- 
Dome,  on  a hill,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  in  1852. 
12.386.  It  is  well  built,  and  paved  mostly  with  basalt  and 
lava,  fi’om  the  quarries  of  Volvic.  It  has  a communal  col- 
lege. a library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  manufactures  of  linen 
and  cotton  fobrics,  bi-andy.  and  leather.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  of  Anne  Dubourg. 

RIO  51AGGIORE,  ree'o  mdd-jo'ri,  a village  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  5 miles  W.  of  Spezia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
Pop.  2704. 

RIO  MAYOR,  ree'o  ml-oR/,  a market-town  of  Portugal,  in 
Estremadura.  43  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lisbon. 

RIOM-ES-MONT.\GNE,  re-oNo'-A-miNo'tSH'.  a market- 
towm  of  France,  department  of  Cautal,  16  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Mauriac.  Pop.  in  1852.  2717. 

RION.  re-dxo',  a village  of  I’rance.  department  of  Landes. 
18  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Sever.  Pop.  1587. 

RION  or  RIONI  RIVER.  See  Phasis. 

RIO  NEGRO,  ree'o  n.i'gro,  (‘-Black  River,”)  a river  of 
South  America,  in  New  Granada,  Hows  S.W.,  and  falls  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  3Iagdalena,  in  lat.  2°  38'  N.,  Ion.  75° 
25'  W. 

RIO  NEGRO,  a river  of  South  America,  in  New  Granada, 
an  affluent  of  the  Meta,  which  it  joins  a little  below  its 
sources  at  Porto  Marayal.  Lat.  4°  8'  N.,  Ion.  74°  W. 

RIO  NEGRO,  a river  of  South  America,  in  Paraguay, 
joins  the  Tebicuary  at  lat.  26°  25  S. 

RIO  NEGRO,  PARANA,  pa-rii-ni',  or  GUAINIA,  gwi'ne-d, 
a river  of  New  Granada  and  Brazil,  is  the  principal  tributary 
of  the  Amazon,  on  the  N.  side,  and  under  the  name  of 
Guainia,  rises  in  New  Granada,  near  lat.  2°  N.,  Ion.  72°  \V. 
It  flows  generally  E.S.E.,  enters  the  province  of  Para,  and 
joins  the  Amazon  in  lat.  .3°  10'  S.,  Ion.  59°  W.  Its  total 
course  has  been  estimated  at  1000  miles.  The  principal 
affluents  are  the  Ubaupes.  Cababuri,  Padaviri,  and  Rio 
Branco.  At  its  mouth  it  is  scarcely  I5  miles  in  breadth, 
but  a little  higher  up  it  is  nearly  9 mile.s,  and  opposite 
Barcellos,  15  miles  across.  It  contains  numerous  islands, 
and  has  a remarkable  communication  with  the  Orinoco  by 
the  navigalde  Cassiquiare.  See  Cassiquiare. 

RIO  NEGRO  or  SAUCES,  sdw's^s.  a river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, forming  the  whole  boundary  between  the  territory  of 
the  Plata  Confederation  and  Patagonia.  It  appears  to  rise 
in  a lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  and  after  an  E. 
course  of  600  or  700  mile.s.  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  lat. 
41°  4'  S.,  Ion.  62°  50'  W.,  90  miles  S.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Colorado.  At  its  mouth  it  is  2 miles  across,  but  at 
Carmen,  16  miles  inland,  its  breadth  is  less  than  300  yards, 
and  4 miles  higher  it  becomes  wholly  unfit  to  be  navigated 
by  the  smallest  merchant  vessels.  Its  bed  aVxmnds  with 
shoals  and  islands.  Its  course  is  rapid,  and  4|  miles  from  its 
mouth  is  a dangerous  bar.  The  soil  of  its  bank.s,  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  is  fertile,  and  around  Carmen  wheat  and 
barley  are  raised,  and  many  sheep  and  excellent  horses  are 
reared.  The  names  sa?<cc.<;(‘-  willows”)  was  given  on  account  of 
the  number  of  these  trees  found  on  the  banks  of  this  river. 

RIO  NEGRO,  a river  of  Uruguay,  the  central  part  of 
which  it  drains,  enters  the  Uruguay  River  80  miles  N.  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  after  a W.  course  of  250  miles. 

RIO  NEGRO,  a river  of  the  Plata  Confederation,  depart- 
ment of  Salta,  tributary  to  the  Vermejo, 

RIO  NEGRO,  a town  of  Colombia,  in  New  Granada,  de- 
partment of  Magdalena,  province  of  Antioquia,  20  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Medellin. 

RIO.NERO,  re-o-niV'ro,  (le.  “Black  Rivulet.”)  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Basilicata,  5 miles  S.  of  Melfi.  Pop.  9600. 
who  manufacture  wooden  tobacco  boxes,  and  trade  in  oil 
and  wine.  It  has  a collegiate  and  several  other  churches. 

RION  ERG,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Molise, 
Q miles  N.W.  of  Isernia.  Pop.  1400. 

RIONS,  re-ANV-',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gironde, 
Id  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  1169. 
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RIOPAR,  re-o-paiF,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  45  mUe.( 
S.W.  of  Albacete.  Pop.  964. 

RIO  PARDO,  ree'o  paR'do,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  ol 
Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  neai 
its  confluence  with  the  Jacuhy,  80  miles  W.  of  Porto  .Aieg;*-- 

RTO  PRETO,  thenameofsciverai  1 Ivhisui  Brazil,  see  Preto, 

RIO  PRETO,  ree'o  piA'to,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and 
380  miles  W'.N.AV.  of  Bahia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Preto 
with  the  Rio  Grande,  an  affluent  of  the  Sao  Francisco. 

RIO  PRETO,  a village  and  pai-ish  of  Brazil,  province  cf 
Minas  Geraes,  on  the  Preto,  one  of  the  earliest  affluents  of 
the  Ara9uahi.  35  miles  N.E.  of  Diamantina.  Pop.  2000. 

RIO  SALADA.  Argentine  Republic.  See  Sai..vdo. 

RIO  S.ALADILLO,  Argentine  Republic.  See  Saladillo. 

RIO  SAN  PEDRO,  ree'o  sdn  pA/dro,  a small  river  of  Texas, 
flows  S.  iuto  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
McKinley  county. 

RIO  SECO,  Mesina  de,  mA-see'uA  dA  ree'o  sA'ko,  a town 
of  Spain,  in  Leon,  province,  and  26  miles  N.ML  of  Valladolid, 
beside  the  river  of  same  name.  It  was  formerly  of  much 
importance,  having  been  a kind  of  emporium  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  its  indu.stry  and  commerce  have  greatly 
declined.  The  Spaniards,  50,000  strong,  under  Blake  and 
Cuesta,  were  defeated  here  in  1808  by  Bessieres,  with  12,000 
French,  and  lost  6000  killed  and  wounded,  the  lo.ss  of  the 
French  being  under  500.  Rio  Seco  was  mercilessly  sacked 
by  the  conquerors.  Pop.  3777. 

RIO  TINTO,  ree'o  teen'to,  (i.  e.  “Colored  River,”)  a river 
of  Spain,  province  of  Huelva,  rises  near  Aracena,  and  flows 
to  the  Mediterranean,  w-hich  it  enters  in  the  Bay  of  Huelva. 
Length,  60  miles.  Near  its  mouth  is  .the  port  of  Palos, 
whence  Columbus  .sailed  on  his  voyage  of  discovery, 

RIO  'TINTO,  ree'o  teen'to,  a river  of  Central  America,  in 
the  Mo.squito  Territory,  after  a N.  course  of  120  miles,  enters 
the  sea  E.  of  Cape  Cameron.  Lat.  15°  54'  N.,  Ion.  84°  55'  W. 

RIO  TIN'TO,  Las  Minas  de,  lAs  mee'nAs  da  ree'o  teen'to, 
(i.  e “ the  mines  of  the  Rio  Tinto,”)  a town  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dalusia, province,  and  36  miles  N.E.  of  Huelva.  Pop.  937, 
It  has  in  its  vicinity  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  which 
have  been  worked  from  a very  early  period,  to  which  cir- 
cumstance it  owes  its  name. 

RIO  'TINTO,  ree'o  teen'to,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Douro,  4 miles  from  Oporto.  Pop.  3300. 

RIOU,  re-oo',  an  islet  off  the  S.  coast  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  7 miles  S.  of  Marseilles. 

RIOUW,  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Rhio. 

RIO  VERMEJO,  a river  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  See 
Vermejo  River. 

RIO  VERMELHO,  ree'o  v§R-mAl'yo,  a village  and  parish 
of  Brazil,  province,  and  island  of  Santa  Catharina,  near  27° 
30'  S.  lat.  Pop.  1200. 

RIO  VER.AIELHO,  a markeUtowu  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas  Geraes,  80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Serro,  on  the  Barreiro,  an 
affluent  of  the  Vermelho.  Pop.  4000. 

RIO  VERMELO,  a river  of  Brazil.  See  Vermelho. 

RIO  VIRGEN,  ree'o  veeR'HAn,  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
rises  at  the  S.  base  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  flows  S., 
and  falls  into  the  Colorado  near  lat.  35°  30'  N. 

RIOXA.  See  Rioja. 

RIOZ,  ree-o',  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Haute-Saone,  14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Vssoul.  Pop.  1*027. 

RI  PA  BOT'TON I,  ree'pA  bot-to'nee,  a market-town  of  Italy, 
in  Naples,  province  of  Molise,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Campobasso. 
Pop.  3200. 

RIPA  CANDIDA,  ree'pA  kAn'de-dA,  a market-town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Basilicata,  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Melfi.  Pop. 
3000. 

RIPA  DI  CHIE'TI.  ree'pA  dee  ke-A'tee.  a market-town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra.  3 miles  E.  of  Chieti. 

RIl’A  FR.A.'T'T.4.  ree'pA  frAl'tA.  a village  of  'Tuscany, 
province,  and  6 miles  N.  of  Pisa,  with  a fine  feudal  fortress. 

RIPAGLIA,  re-pAl'yA.  or  RIPAILLE,  ree'pAl',  a village 
of  Savoy,  province  of  Chablais,  20  miles  E.N.E,  of  Geneva, 
on  the  S.  .shore  of  its  lake,  with  a farm-house,  formerly  a 
convent,  to  which  Amadeus  VIII.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  subse- 
quently Pope  Felix  V..  retired  after  his  renunciation  of  both 
the  dignities  he  had  held. 

RIPALIMOSANA,  re-pA-le-mo-sA/no,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Moli.se,  2 miles  N.W.  of  Campobas.so.  Pop.  3890. 

RIPARBELLA,  re-paR-bAl'ld,  or  RIPALBELLA,  re-pAl-bAl'- 
lA.  a village  of  'I'uscany,  38  miles  from  Pisa.  Pop.  1293. 

RIPA'TR  ANSONE.  re-pA-trAn-.so'uA.  a walled  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Pontifical  States,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Fermo.  Pop.  5120. 

RIPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

RI  PEN,  a town  of  Denmark.  See  Ribe. 

RIPLEY,  rip'lee,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  York,  West  Riding,  on  the  Nidd,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  5 miles  W.N.W.  of  Knaresborough,  with  a station 
on  the  Leeds  and  'Thirsk  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  1286. 

RIPLEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  6 miles 
N.E.  of  Guildford,  with  a village  on  the  old  Portsmouth  road. 

RIPLEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

RIP'LEY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  paH  of  Indiana,  contains 
about  450  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Laughery  Creek, 
and  Graham’s  F'ork  of  White  River.  The  surface  is  noai-ly 
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level,  exce'it  some  steep  hills  near  the  water-courses.  A 
portion  of  the  land  is  of  limestone  formation,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  grain.  Named  in  honor  of  General  Ripley,  an 
officer  in  the  war  of  1812.  Capital,  Versailles.  Pop.  19,054. 

KIPLKY,  a county  in  the  S S.B.  part  of  Missouri,  border- 
ing on  Arkansas,  has  an  area  of  650  square  miles.  It  is 
traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  Current  River,  and  also  drained 
by  Little  Black  River,  Fourche,  Dumas,  and  Davis's  Creek. 
The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly;  the  soil  near  the  streams 
is  moderately  fertile.  The  highlan{ls  produce  yellow-pine 
cimber.  Capital,  Doniphan.  Pop.  3747,  of  Avhom  3669  were 
free,  and  78  slaves. 

RIPLEY,  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  about 
55  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  655. 

RIPLEY,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  W.  part  of 
Chautauqua  co..  New  York,  about  65  miles  S.W.  of  Buffalo. 
The  township  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Lake  Erie,  on  the 
W.  by  I’ennsylvania,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Buffalo  and 
State  Line  Railroad.  Pop.  2013. 

RIPLEY,  a village,  capital  of  Jackson  co.,  W.  Virginia, 
on  Mill  Creek,  about  36  miles  N,  of  Charleston. 

RIPLEY,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Tippah  co., 
Mississippi,  210  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Jackson.  It  is  situated 
in  a rich  farming  district,  near  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, not  yet  finished.  It  contains  several  churches  and 
seminaries,  and  a newspaper  office. 

RIPLEY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lauderdale  co..  Ten- 
nessee, 195  miles  W.  of  Nashville.  It  contains  a court-house, 
jail,  academy,  and  a few  stores. 

RIPLEY,  formerly  STAUN'TON,  a flouri.shing  post-village 
of  Union  tow  nship,  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Ohio  River,  56  miles  aliove  Cincinnati.  It  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  county,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  active 
trade.  It  is  built  on  a narrow  strip  of  land  which  is  con- 
fined between  the  river  and  a steep  declivity.  A plank-road 
has  been  laid  from  this  town  to  Locust  Grove.  Ripley  con- 
tains 6 churches,  1 printing  office,  1 foundry,  a few  mills,  and 
1 bank.  The  female  seminary  and  high  school  have  recently 
been  replaced  by  a union  school.  Settled  in  1812.  Pop.  in 
1850,  1780;  in  1860,  2715. 

RIPLEY,  a township  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1283. 

RIPLEY,  a township  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by 
the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  Pop.1247. 

RIPLEY,  a post-township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1345. 

RIPLEY,  a township  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  14.39. 

RIPLEY,  a post-village  of  Brown  co.,  Illinois,  about  8 
miles  X.E.  of  Mount  Sterling. 

RIPLEY  S,  a post-office  of  Tyler  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

RIP'LEYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio. 

RIPOLL,  re-poP,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  32  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Gerona.  on  the  Ter.  Pop.  3000.  Its  Benedictine 
convent  contains  many  curious  tombs. 

RIPOLLET,  re-pol-y4ff,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
province,  and  8 miles  from  Barcelona,  on  a river  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  1231. 

RIPOMORANCE,  a village  of  Tuscanv.  See  Pomerance. 

RIP'ON  or  RIP/PON.  a city,  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding, 
on  the  Ure,  here  ciossed  by  a bridge  of  seventeen  arches,  23 
miles  W.N.W.  of  York,  and  with  a station  on  the  Leeds  and 
Thirsk  Branch  of  the  North  British  Railway,  10  miles  S.W. 
of  Thirsk.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in  1851,  6080. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  handsomely,  though 
irregularly  built.  Its  spa'-ious  market-place  has  in  its  centre 
a lofty  obelisk.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best-proportioned 
churches  in  England;  length,  266  feet;  length  of  transepts, 
132  feet.  Ripon  has  an  episcopal  palace,  an  elegant  modern 
Gothic  parish  church,  a free  grammar  school,  large  national 
endowed  blue-coat  schools,  several  ancient  poor’s  hospitals 
and  money  charities,  a very  handsome  town-hall,  with 
assembly  rooms,  a council-house,  jail  and  house  of  correc- 
tion, public  rooms  with  a library,  a mechanics’  institute, 
and  several  branch  banks,  with  some  manufactures  of  flax, 
a man  u file  tor  of  saddle-trees,  and  large  markets  for  wool, 
corn,  and  butter.  Ripon  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  minster,  now  a cathedral,  was  founded  be- 
fore 661,  when  the  celebrated  St.  Wilfred  was  abbot.  In 
1405,  Henry  IV.  held  his  court  at  Ripon.  Bishop  Porteus 
was  born  here  in  1731.  In  the  vicinity  is  FountaiuJs  Abbey 
and  Newby  Hall. 

RIP'ON,  a post-village  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  inlet  of  Green  Lake,  and  on  a railroad  81  miles  N.W.  of 
Milwaukee.  Brockway  College  (Presbyrerian)  is  located  at 
this  place.  It  contains  7 churches,  2 banks,  and  sash,  chair, 
cabiiK't  and  woollen  factories.  Pop.  of  Ripon  township  2025. 

RIPONUNY  or  RIPUNUNY.  See  Rupununy. 

RIPOSTO,  re-pos^to,  a modern  town  of  Sicily,  on  its  E 
coast.  10  miles  S.W.  of  Taormina.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  risen 
wholly  within  the  present  century,  and  has  a harbor  pro- 
tected by  a fort. 

RIlVpiNGALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

RIP' PL E,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

RIPPLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent 
1596 
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RIPPOLDSAU,  rip'polt-s6w',  a village  ot  Baden,  circle  of 
Middle  Rhine,  in  the  Schapbachthal,  31  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Strasbourg.  Pop.  818. 

RIP'PON,  a post-office  of  Jeffer.son  co..  AMrginia. 

RIP'PONDEN,  chapelry,  England,  co.  York.  West  Riding 

RIP'TON,  a post-township  of  Addison  co..  Vermont,  about 
28  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  570. 

RIP'TON,  ABBOT’S,  a parish,  England,  co.  Huntingdon 

RIPTON.  KING’S,  a parLsh  of  England,  co.  of  Iluntirgiou 

RIQUEAVlIIR,  ree'keh-veeK',  a market- town  of  France, 
department  of  Ilaut-Rhin,  6 miles  N. N.W. ofColmar.  P.  1836. 

RIQUIER-ES-PLAINS,  ree'ke-i/  A plJ^N®',  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seiue-Inferieure,  3 miles  S.S.W.  of 
St.  Valery. 

RIS,  ree,  a small  town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de* 
Dome,  10  miles  N.  of  Thiers.  Pop.  1512. 

RIS,  a village  of  France,  with  a station  on  the  Paris  and 
Corbeil  Railway,  15  miles  from  Paris. 

RISANO,  re-sd/no,  a village  of  Dalmatia,  7 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Cattaro,  on  the  Gulf  of  Catlaro.  Pop.  1100. 

RIS'BOROUGIl,  MONKS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

RISBOROUGH,  PRINCES,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Bucks,  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Aylesbury.  Pop.  in 
1851,  2317. 

RIS'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

RIS'CA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth.  Here 
are  large  iron- works. 

RISCLE,  reek’l,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gers,  26 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Mirande.  Pop.  in  1852,  1761. 

RIS'DON,  a thriving  post-village  of  AVashington  township, 
Hancock  co..  Ohio,  93  miles  N.  by  A\'.  of  Columbus.  It  is 
situated  partly  in  the  counties  of  Seneca  and  AVood. 

RISDON,  a post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois,  near  Kas- 
kaskia,  115  miles  S.  by  AT.  of  Springfield. 

RISE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

RISEHO],ME,  riz'holm.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Lincoln. 

RISELEY,  riz'lee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

RISIIANGLES,  re-shaug'elz,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

RISH'TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

RTSIPAV’ORTH.  township,  England,  co.  York,  AVest  Riding. 

RI'SING  FAAVN,  a post-village,  Dade  co.,  Georgia,  352  miles 
N.AV.  of  Milledgeville. 

RISING  SUN,  a post-village  included  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  5 miles  N.  of  the  State-house. 

RISING  SUN,  a post-office  of  Cecil  co.,  Alaryland. 

RISING  SUN,  a handsome  post-village,  capital  of  Ohio 
CO.,  Indiana,  is  finely  situated  on  a high  bank  of  the  Ohio 
River,  36  miles  below  Cincinnati.  It  contains  good  public 
buildings,  several  churches,  an  academy,  and  2 newspaper 
offices.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade,  and  has  1 iron  foundry, 
1 woollen  factory,  and  1 cotton  factory  which  employs  about 
100  operatives.  Pop.  in  1850,  1672;  in  1860,  1733. 

RISING  SUN,  a post-office  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois. 

RISING  SUN,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa. 

RISINGA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co.,  New  York. 

RISLEY  COUNTY,  Iowa.  See  AVebster. 

RIS'SINGTON,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Gloucester 

RISSINGTON.  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Gloucester. 

RISSINGTON-ATICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Gloucester. 

RISTOGOUCHE.  See  Restigouche. 

RIS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RISTON,  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  York,  East  Riding. 

RITCHIE,  ritch'ee,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  AA".  Virginia, 
has  an  area  of  480  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Hughes 
River  and  its  North  Fork.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken, 
and  mostly  covered  with  foi’ests.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  North-western  Turnpike,  and  by  the  Parkersburg 
Branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Formed  in 
1843,  and  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Ritchie,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Enquirer.  Capital,  Ilarrisville.  Pop.  6847,  of 
whom  6809  were  free. 

RITCHIE  COURT-HOUSE,  W.Virginia.  See  Harrisville. 

RITCH'IEAHLLE,  a post-village  of  Dinwiddie  co.,  A’irginia, 
41  miles  S.  of  Richmond. 

RITTANA,  rit-td'nd.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
province  of  Coni,  near  Borgo-San-Dalmazzo.  Pop.  1020. 

RIT'TENHOUSE,  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  4 miles  N.W.  of  Norristown. 

RIT'TENIIOUSETOAV'N,  a village  or  suburb  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  included  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  the  city,  about  2 miles  AV.  of  Germantown,  has  a valuable 
stone  quarry.  The  celebrated  astronomer,  David  Ritten- 
house,  was  born  here  in  1732. 

RIT'TERSA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylva^iia. 

RITZEBUTTEL,  (Ritzebiittel,)  rit/zeh-biit'tel,  a free  town 
of  North-west  Germany,  territory  of  Hamburg,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  in  the  North  Sea,  2 miles  S.  of  Cux  haven. 
Pop.  1745.  ^ 

RIUDECANAS,  re-oo-i);\-kdn'yds,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, province,  and  16  miles  from  Tarragona.  Pop,  1190. 

RIUDECOLS,  re-oo-oA-kols',  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
province,  and  18  miles  N.AA'.  of  Tarragona.  Pop.  1289. 

RIUDEVITTLES  (?)  re-oo-dA-veet-tlgs',  a town  (,f  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  about  24  miles  from  Barcelona.  Pop  131L 
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RIUDOMS,  ^e-oo-d6ms^  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  10 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Tarra,i;ona.  Pop.  3247. 

KIVA,  ree'vd,  or  KEIF,  rife,  a town  of  the  Tyrol,  10  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Koveredo,  plea.'saTitly  situated  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  Lake  Garda.  Pop.  2000.  it  has  a castle,  a fine  church, 
resorted  to  in  pilgrimage,  and  some  monasterie.s.  Its  port 
is  the  largest  on  the  lake,  and  is  frequented  by  a considerable 
number  of  vessels.  Its  fisheries  are  productive,  and  its 
vicinity  furnishes  in  abundance  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

KIVA,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Ticino,  8 miles 
S.  of  Lugano,  and  on  the  S.  extremity  of  its  lake.  P.  lOOO. 

KIVA,  ree'vd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Pied- 
mont, on  the  Sesia,  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  A'arallo. 

Ill  VA,  a village  ot  Italy,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lake 
of  Como. 

RIA'^ADABIA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Rib.\davia. 

RIVADEO,  re-vd-na'o,  a seaport  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  pro- 
vince, and  37  miles  N.E.  of  Lugo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eo, 
on  the  E.  boundary  of  Galicia.  Lat.  43°  34'  N.,  Ion.  7°  W. 
Rivadeo  was  taken  and  sacked  in  1835  by  the  English  under 
Sir  Thomas  Percy.  Pop.  2638. 

RIVA-DE-SELLA,  ree'v^-da-s^Pyl,  a maritime  town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Oviedo,  on  the  Sella, 
near  its  mouth  in  the  Ray  of  Biscay. 

RIVA-Dl-CIIIERI,  ree'Va  dee  ke-.Vree,  a village  of  North 
Italy,  Sardinian  State.s,  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Turin.  Pop.  2697. 

RIVA-DI-MAZZANO,  reefvi  dee  nidt-si'no,  a village  of 
North  Italy,  20  miles  E.  of  Alessandria,  on  an  afiluent  of  the 
Po.  Pop.  2062. 

RIVAFKECHA,  re-v3-fr.Vchd,  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Logrono,  on  the  Leza  Pop.  1485. 

RIA’^ALTA,  re-v^Ptd.  a village  of  Noi'th  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy. 5 miles  AA'.N.AV.  of  Mantua,  near  the  Mincio. 

RIVALTA-DI-ACQUI,  re-vdl'td  dee  dk'kwee,  a village  of 
Piedmont,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Acqui.  on  the  Bormida.  P.  1885. 

RTVALTA-DI-TORINO.  re  vaPtd  dee  to-ree'no,  a village  of 
North  Italy.  8 miles  AV.S.W.  of  Turin.  Pop.  1774. 

RIA' AN  AZZ.A.N 0,  re-vd-ndt-sd'uo.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  province,  and  near  A'oghera.  Pop.  2062. 

RIA'ANtNA,  a small  river  in  the  E.  central  part  of  A'ir- 
ginia,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Albemarle 
county.  Hows  S.E.  through  Fluvanna  county,  and  enters 
the  James  River  at  Columbia.  By  means  of  dams  and  locks, 
it  is  navigable  to  the  South-west  Mountain,  in  Albemarle 
county,  a distance  of  above  30  miles. 

RIA'ARA,  re-vd'rd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi- 
sion. and  22  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Turin.  Pop.  1624. 

RIA'AROLO,  re-vd-ro'lo,  a town  of  North  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, 19  miles  N.  of  Turin,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Po.  Pop. 
6032. 

KIA'AROLO,  re-vd-rotlo,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division,  and  3 miles  N.N.AV.  of  Genoa.  Pop.  5684. 

KIA’AROLO-DEL-RE,  re-vd-ro'lo-dM-rd,  or  RIVAROLO- 
DENTKO,re-vd-ro'lo-d§n'tro,a  village  and  parish  of  Northern 
Italy,  province,  and  about  5 miles  from  Cremona.  Pop.  2500. 

RIVAROLO-FUORI,  re-vd-ro'lo-foo-o're,  a village  of  Nor- 
thern Italy.  18  miles  W.S  W.  of  Mantua.  Pop.  3474. 

RIVE-DE  GIER,  reev  deh-zhe-d',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Loire,  on  the  Gie’r,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhone,  at  the 
head  of  the  Canal  ofGivors.  and  on  the  St.  Etienne  and  Lyons 
Railway,  12^  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Etienne.  Pop.  in  1852, 13,186. 
It  has  extensive  manufitcf ures  of  glas.s-wares,  steel,  hard- 
wares, and  steam  engine  factories.  Near  it  are  silk  mills, 
distilleries,  and  extensive  coalfields. 

RIA'EIRA,  re-vd'e-rd.  a small  seaport  of  Spain,  in  Gali- 
cia, province,  and  67  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Corunna,  surrounded 
by  the  Bay  of  Arosa  and  the  sea.  Pop.  2292. 

RIVELLO,  re-vdl'lo,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basili- 
cata, 4 miles  S.  of  Lagonegro.  on  a hill  on  the  Trecchina. 
Pop.  5140. 

RIVtENHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

RIA'tER,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

RIA'ER,  a post-office  of  Clarion  co..  Pennsylvania. 

RIA'EK,  a post-office  of  Stark  co.,  Indiana. 

RIVEKDALE,  a new  village  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Hudson, 
14  miles  N.  of  New  A'ork,  and  3 miles  below  Yonkers. 

RIA'GIKIIEAD,  a liberty  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

RIA'EKIIEAD,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Suf- 
folk CO.,  New  York,  at  the  head  of  Peconic  Bay.  and  on  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  74  miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  York.  The 
village  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  several 
churches,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1850, 
2540;  in  1860,  .3044. 

RIA'tER  HILL,  a small  village  of  White  co.,  Tennessee. 

RIVtERROAD  FORKS,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co..  New 
York. 

RIA'^ERSIDE,  a postoffice  of  Ulster  co.,  New  York. 

RIA'EKSIDE,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

RIVER  STYX,  a post-office  of  Medina  co.,  Ohio. 

IIIAVEKTON,  a thriving  village  of  Burlington  co..  New 
Jersey,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Delaware,  8 miles  above 
Philadelph.a.  It  has  giown  up  within  a few  years,  and 
consists  of  neat  cottages,  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  doing 
business  in  Philadelphia. 
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RTA'^ERTOAVN,  a post-village  of  Campbell  cc  , Georgia,  on 
Chattahoochee  River,  105  miles  N.AV.bv  AV.  of MilledgevUlo. 

RIVER  TRENT  or  PORT  TRENT.  Canada  West,  a 
thriving  village  in  the  township  of  Murray,  co.  of  Northum- 
berland, situated  on  the  river  Trent,  12  miles  AV.  of  Belle- 
ville. Pop. about  1000.  A steamer  leaves  daily,  in  summer 
for  Belleville  and  Kingston. 

RIA'ES,  reev,  a market-town  of  France,  department  ol 
Isere,  16  miles  N.AV.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in  1852.  2339. 

RI  A'ES.  reevz.  a post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  79  mikv 
N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

RIA'ES,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1154 

RIA'E8.  a former  county  of  Missouri.  18ee  Henry. 

RIA'ESALTES.  reev's^lP,  a market-town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Pyrenees-Orientales,  5 miles  N.  of  Perpignan.  Pop 
in  1852,  3839. 

RIVESVILLE.  rivz^vill,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  A'ir 
ginia.  282  miles  N.AV.  of  Richmond. 

RIVIERA,  re-ve-cVrS.  a district  of  Switzerland,  canton  ol 
Ticino.  Chief  town.  Biasca. 

KIAHERA-DI-GENOA,  re-ve-Ahd-dee-j&nto-d,  a name  given 
to  two  portions  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Genoa  is  situated.  The  F,.  part  is  called 
Riviera  di  Levante.  and  the  AV.  part  Rieviera  di  Ponente. 

RIA'IERE-A-JACQUES,  ree've-aiR/ 1 zhik.  a river  of  Min- 
nesota. ri.ses  in  Pembina  county,  and  flowing  S..  falls  into 
the  Missf)uri.  Entit-e  length,  about  666  miles. 

R1A’IERE-AU-B(EU1’,  ree've  aiiP  o buf.  a small  stream  in 
the  E.  part  of  Missouri,  flows  through  Franklin  county, 
and  enters  the  Missouri  River  from  the  right  hand,  near 
Newport. 

RI VIERE-AU-CUIVRE,  ree've-aiR/  o kweev’r/,  or  COPPER 
RIA'ER,  of  Missouri,  ri.ses  in  Audrain  county,  and  flowing 
in  an  E.S.E.  direction,  enters  the  Mi.ssissippi  between  IJn- 
coln  and  St.  Charles  county.  It  is  a good  stream  for  mills 
The  Eagle  Fork  enters  it  from  the  right,  on  the  boundarj' 
between^ the  counties  above  named. 

Rl  A'lEllE  DES  ACADIENS,  ree've-aiR/  ddz  d'kd'de-^Ng/,  of 
Loui.siana,  flows  E.  through  Ascen.sion  parish,  into  Lake 
Maurepas. 

RlVlfillE  DU  LOUP  EN  BAS.  ree've-aiR/  dii  loo  6ng  bA,  a 
village  and  seigniory  of  Canada  East,  situated  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  114  miles  below  Quebec.  Pop. 
of  seigniory,  about  2500. 

RIYIERE  DU  LOUP  EN  HAUT,  ree've-aiR/  dii  1oo8ng  hO, 
a village  and  seigniory  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  St.  Alaurice, 
situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  58  miles  N.E.  of 
Montreal. 

RIVIFjRE  OUELLE.  ree've-aiR/  oo'^lF,  a village  and 
seigniory  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  L’Islet,  situated  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  80  miles  below  Quebec.  Pop. 
of  seigniory,  about  3500. 

RIVlj^RB  PILOTE,  ree've-aiR/  pee'lot/,  a market-town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Martinique.  Pop.  3841. 

RIVIl^RE  SALiOE.  ree've-aiR/  sA'W,  the  strait  which 
separates  Guadeloupe  into  two  islands. 

RIYIJilRE  SAL^E,  a market-town  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
Alartinique.  Pop.  2371. 

RIA'/INGTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

RIA'TSONDOLI,  re-ve-son/do-le,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Ultra  11.,  S.E.  of  Sulmona,  on  a hill. 
Pop.  1300. 

RIVOIJ,  ree/vo-le,  a town  of  North  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
S.  of  the  Dora-Ripaira,  8 miles  AA'.  of  Turin,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a continuous  avenue.  Pop.  5195.  It  has 
a palace,  numerous  villas,  and  a fine  botanic  garden,  with 
manufactures  of  .silks  andi  woollen  fabrics. 

KIVOLT,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  12  miles  N.AV.  of  A'e- 
rona,  on  the  Adige.  Here  the  French  defeated  the  Austri- 
ans, on  the  14th  .January,  1797,  on  which  occasion  Massena 
received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Kivoli. 

RIVOLTA,  re-vol/td,  a village  of  Lombardy,  near  the 
Adda,  15  miles  E.  of  Milan.  Pop.  3582. 

RIA'OLTELLA,  re-vol-tM/ld,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
19  miles  E.of  Brescia,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Garda.  P.  1467. 

RIX.  a post-office  of  Ionia  co.,  Alichigan. 

RIXENSART.  rix/en-saRt'.  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Brabant,  on  the  La.<sne,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Brus.sels.  P.1346, 

RIX/EYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Culpepper  co.,  Virginia, 
100  mile^  N.N.AA".  of  Richmond. 

RIXHEIM.  rix/hime,  (Fr.  pron.  reex'8m/,)  written  also 
REXEN.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haut-Rhin, 
with  a station  on  the  Strasbourg  and  Basel  (Bale)  Railway, 
85  miles  E.  of  Miilhausen.  Pop.  in  1852,  2970. 

RIX’S  .MILLS,  a post-office  of  Muskingum  co..  Ohio. 

RIX/TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

RIZAH  or  RIZEH,  Asiatic  'Turkey.  See  Rkez.mi. 

R J AS.VN,  a town  and  government  of  Russia.  See  Rl.\z.\N 

R.IEA',  a town  of  Russia.  See  Rzhev. 

ROA,  ro/d.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  49  miles  S.S.AV 
of  Burgos,  on  the  Douro.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  reanains  of  a 
palace,  in  which  Ximenes  died,  in  1517. 

ROADE,  rod.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton, 
with  a station  on  the  North-western  Railway. 

ROADE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 
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ROAD  HALI  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

UOADS'T<tWN.  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co.,  New  Jer- 
sey, about  6 .miles  W.  of  Bridgeton,  contains  2 stores,  a 
■hurch.  and  about  40  dwellings. 

KO.^-D'VILLK.  a post-village  of  Charleston  district.  South 
Carolina.  110  miles  S.E.  of  Columbia. 

HOADVTLLK.  a post-office  of  Anderson  co.,  Texas. 

ROCAG  LOCH,  loK.  rog,  a large  and  intricate  inlet  of  the 
ea.  on  the  \V.  coast  of  Lewis  Island.  Hebrides,  Scotland, 
liout  12  miles  in  length,  and  8 miles  in  breadth. 

UDANE,  ion,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Tennes- 

e.  has  an  area  estimated  at  (300  .square  mile.s.  It  is  inter- 
ected  by  the  Tennessee  River,  and  its  two  branches,  the 
Clinch  and  llolston.  which  unite  at  Kingston.  The  Cum- 
berland Mountain  extends  along  or  near  the  AY.  border.  Tho 
soil  is  fertile.  Extensive  beds  of  stone  coal  and  iron  ore  are 
found.  '1  he  ri\ers  above  named  are  navigable  by  steam- 
boats. Capital,  Kingston.  Pop.  13,583,  of  w'hom  11,835 
were  fri'C,  and  1748  slaves. 

R(.)A  N E.  a township  of  Lafayette  co..  Arkansas.  Pop.  989. 

ROAN  MOUNTAIN,  of  North  Carolina,  lies  N.  of  Black 
Mountain.  About  nine  miles  of  its  extent  has  nearly  a 
uniform  height,  the  most  elevated  point  being  C270  feet  | 
above  the  sea. 

ROAN  MOUNTAIN,  a post-office  of  Carter  co..  Tennessee. 

IIOANNE,  ro'dnnL  (anc.  lloduinhm.)  i\  tow  n of  France,  de- 
partment of  Loire.  40  miles  N.IV.  of  Lyons,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Loire,  which  here  becomes  navigable.  Pop.  in  1852, 
13,397.  It  has  a chamber  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  a 
communal  college.  Situated  at  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
from  St.  Etienne  and  Lyons,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Canal 
of  the  Loire,  Roanne  is  the  entrepot  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce, and  has  manufactures  of  cottons,  muslins,  paper,  and 
jewelry.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  inundation  in  1846. 

ROANOKE,  ro'an-olU,  a liver  of  Yirginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, is  formed  by  two  principal  branches,  the  Staunton  and 
Dan.  which  rise  in  the  S.  part  of  Virginia,  and  unite  at  Clarks- 
ville, in  Mecklenburg  county,  constituting  the  low’er  Roan- 
oke. Flowing  in  an  E.S.E.  direction,  it  enters  North  Carolina, 
and  meets  the  tide-water  at  IVeldun,  after  passing  over  a 
sio’ies  of  rapids.  Below  this  point,  its  general  course  is  S.E., 
and  it  enters  the  W.  extremity  of  Albemarle  Sound  at  the 
mouth  of  Chowan  River.  It  is  a remarkably  rapid  stream, 
the  fertile  bott  oms  of  which  are  subject  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions. The  length  of  the  main  stream  is  estimated  at  250 
miles:  but  if  we  include  the  Staunton,  which  by  some  geo- 
graphers is  regarded  as  the  Roanoke  proper,  it  w ill  probably 
exceed  450  miles.  The  lower  falls  of  this  river  at  Weldon, 
which  form  the  limit  of  steamboat  navigation,  are  about  150 
miles  from  its  mouth.  By  means  of  a canal  around  these 
fiills.  bateaux  can  ascend  to  Danville,  on  the  Dan  River. 

ROANOKE,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Virginia,  has 
an  area  of  180  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Staun- 
ton River.  The  county  forms  part  of  the  great  Valley  of 
Virginia,  situated  between  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  S.E.,  and 
another  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  on  the  N.W.  The  soil  is 
highly  productive.  The  rock  which  underlies  the  surface  is 
a fine  limestone.  The  Virginia  and  'I'ennessee  Railroad  passes 
through  the  county.  Formed  in  18-38.  Capital,  Salem.  Pop. 
8u+8.  of  whom  541)5  were  free,  and  2643  slaves. 

ROANOKE,  a post-village  of  Genesee  co..  New  York,  on 
Allen’s  Creek,  about  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rochester. 

ROANOKE,  Virginia,  a station  on  the  Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville Railroad,  90  miles  from  Richmond. 

RO.VNOKE.  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Alabama. 

RO.\NOKE.  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Indiana. 

RO.ANOKE,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Missouri,  75 
miles  N.N.IV.  of  Jefferson  City. 

RO.ANOKE  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Charlotte  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 89  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

ROAN’S  CR  EEK,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  Tennessee. 

ROAl'OA.  ro-d-po'ii.  TREVEN'NEN,  HOUAPOOU,  hoo'^- 
po-oo(.  or  .AD.AMS  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Marquesas  or  Men- 
daha  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  58  miles  W.  of  Santa  Christina. 
Lat.  9°  2U'  S..  Ion.  14°  (i'.VV.  Length,  10  miles.  The  surfece 
rises  to  upwards  of  2500  feet,  and  in  it  are  many  fertile 
valleys.  On  its  W.  side  is  the  excellent  anchorage  of  Port 
Jarvis. 

ROAPJING  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  falls  into  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  a few  miles  above  Danville. 

ROARING  CREEK,  a post  office  of  Columbia  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

RO.ARINQ  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  enters  the  Yadkin 
from  the  N.,  in  Wilkes  county, 

ROARING  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Montour  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  10  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Pottsville. 

ROARING  CREEK, a post-office,Randolph  co.,W.Virginia. 

ROARING  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Trigg  co.,  Kentucky. 

ROARING  WATER  BAY,  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Cork,  extends  inland  for  9 miles  behind  Cape  Clear. 

RO'ARKA  a hiwnship  of  Gasconade  co..  Missouri.  P.  1521. 

ROAST 0,  ro-a'se-o,  a market-town  of  North  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont. 18  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Vercelli.  Pop.  2547. 

RO.ATAN,  a British  West  India  island.  See  Ruat.vx. 

RO.ATH.  roth.  a parish  of  South  M ales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 
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ROBB,  a township  in  Posey  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  1589, 

ROB'BEN  ISLAND,  an  islet  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at 
the  entrance  of  False  Bay,  lat.  33°  48'  S.,  Ion.  18°  22'  E.  It  is 
used  as  a penal  station. 

ROBBIATE,  rob-be-affA.  or  ROBIATO,  ro-he-^to,  a village 
of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Como,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Orobio.  Pop.  1012. 

ROB^BIN’S  REEF.  New  York  Bay,  off  the  upper  end  of 
Staten  I.sland.  contains  a light  house. 

ROB'BINSTON.a  post- township  in  Washington  co.,  Maiue^ 
140  miles’  N.E.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1113. 

ROBBIO,  roiybe-o.  a market-town  of  North  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, 11  miles  S.ML  of  Novara.  Pop.  .3350. 

ROBB’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Gibson  co..  Indiana. 

ROBE,  rob,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Mayo, 
rises  near  Clare,  and  after  a ML  course  of  26  miles,  enters 
Lough  IMask.  2 miles  ML  of  Ballinrobe. 

ROBECCO,  ro-b6k'ko,  a market-town  of  Lombardy,  on  the 
Oglio.  7 miles  N.  of  Cremona. 

ROBECQ,  ro'b^k',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Pas- 
de-Ca!ais,  5 miles  N.M'.  of  Bethune.  Pop.  14.34. 

RO'BEENA  a pari.Oi  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo. 

I ROBEL,  (Rdbel.)  rd'bM,  a town  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
duchy,  and  34  miles  S.E.  of  Giistrow,  on  the  Lake  Miiritz. 
Pop.  .3210. 

ROBELLA,  ro-bMffS.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  di- 
vision of  Alessandria,  province  of  Asti.  Pop.  1262. 

ROB'ER SON’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Bledsoe 
CO..  Tennessee. 

ROBERT,  Le.  leh-ro'baiR^  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Martinique.  Pop.  4444. 

ROB'ERT  BAYOU,  (bPoo.)  of  Louisiana,  is  connected  with 
Red  River,  n(‘ar  Alexandria. 

ROBERT  ISLANDS,  J'acific  Ocean.  See  M.\rques.\s, 

ROB'ERTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Selkirk  and 
Roxburgh,  6 miles  Wk  of  Hawick.  Here  are  remains  of 
several  Roman  camps. 

ROBERTS’  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co..  New 
York. 

ROB'ERTSON.  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Tennes.see,  bor- 
dering on  Kentucky:  area  estimated  at  500  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  Red  River,  and  also  draini'd  by  Syca- 
more Creek.  The  surface  is  uneven;  the  soil  produces  grain 
and  tobacco.  Capital,  Springfield.  Pop.  15,265,  of  whom 
10,404  were  free,  and  4861  slaves. 

ROBERTSON,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Texas, 
contains  about  840  square  miles.  The  Brazos  River  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  S.W.,  and  the  Navasoto  on  the  E.  'Ihe 
surface  is  undulating.  Named  in  honor  of  Sterling  C 
Robertson,  an  empresario  of  Texas,  Capital,  Franklin.  Pop. 
4997,  of  whom  2739  were  free. 

ROBERTSON,  a district  in  Lumpkin  co.,  Georgia. 

ROBERTSON’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Pittsylvania  co., 
Virginia. 

ROB'ERTSTOWN,  or  CAS'TLE  ROB'ERT,  a parish  of  Ire- 
land. in  Munster,  co.  of  Limerick. 

ROBERTSTOM'N,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Meath. 

ROB'ERTSVILLE,  a village  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  70  miles  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

ROBERTSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Beaufort  di.strict, 
South  Carolina. 

ROBERTSA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  Mi.-.sissippi. 

ROBERTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Anderson  co.,  Tennes- 
see, 16G  miles  E.  of  Nashville. 

ROBERTSVILLE,  a village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  68  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

ROB'ESON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  South  Carolina:  area  e.stimated  at  900  .square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Lumber  River  and  its  affluents. 
'The  surftice  is  nearly  level : the  soil  is  generally  sandy. 
Indian  corn  and  cotton  are  cultivated.  Lumber,  turpentine, 
and  other  products  of  the  pine  are  exported  in  large  quanti- 
ties. A plank-road  has  lately  been  laid  through  the  county, 
by  which  produce  is  exported  to  Fayetteville.  Formed  in 
1786,  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Robeson,  of  North  Ca- 
rolina. Capital,  Lumberton.  Pop.  15,489,  of  whom  10,034 
were  free,  and  5455  slaves. 

ROBESON,  a post-township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  10  miles  S.  of  Reading.  Pop.  2461. 

ROBESON,  a post-office  of  Brunswick  co..  North  Carolina. 

ROEIAC,  ro-be-3k^  a village  of  Fiance,  department  of 
Gard,  12  miles  N.  of  Alais.  Pop.  1515. 

ROBIATO,  a town  of  Italv.  See  Ronni.\TE. 

ROBIDEAU.X.  ro'bee'd6','(ROBIDOUX?)  a sn.-all  village 
of  Texas  co..  Missouri. 

ROBIDOUX  (ro-bee'dooO  FORK,  ^lissouri.  an  affluent  of 
the  Gasconade,  tlows  N.,  and  enters  that  river  iu  Pulaski 
CO.,  near  M'aynesville. 

ROBIL.ANTE.  ro-be-liinffjl.  a market-town  of  North  Italy, 
in  Piedmont,  7 miles  S.S.M'.  of  Coni.  Pop.  2278. 

ROBUNA.  a post-office  of  Panola  co..  51issi.«sippi. 

ROB'IN  HOOD  S BAY,  a fine  inlet  of  the  North  Sea.  rn 
the  E.  coast  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North  Riding,  6 mPes 
S.S.E.  of  M'hitby.  with  a fishing  village. 

ROBIN’S  NEST,  a post-office  of  Peoria  co.,  IiPoois. 
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ROBINSON,  a town  ship  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2100. 

ROBINSON,  a village  and  township  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  840 

ROBINSON,  a township  of  Posey  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1426. 

ROBINSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Crawford  co.,  Illi- 
nois, about  140  miles  S.E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  316. 

rOBI  .\  SON,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Missouri.  Pop.  1 033. 

ROBINSON  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Kentucky. 

ROBINSON’S,  Kentucky,  a station  on  the  Covington  and 
Lexington  Railroad,  11  miles  from  Cynthiana. 

ROBINSON’S,  Ohio,  a station  on  the  Columbus,  Piqua 
and  Indiana  Railroad,  2.5  miles  from  Columbus. 

ROBINSON’S,  a po.st-office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

ROBINSON’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Benton  co., 
Arkansas. 

ROBINSON’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Menard  co.,  Illinois. 

ROBINSON’S  RIVER,  a small  stream  in  the  N.E.  central 
part  of  Virginia,  rises  in  Madison  co.,  flows  S.E.,  and  enters 
Kapidan  Ri^  ii-  on  the  boundary  between  that  county  and 
Orange. 

ROBINSON’S  SPRING,  post-office,  Autauga  co..  Alabama. 

ROBINSON’S  STORE,  post-office,  Lincoln  co.,  Tennessee. 

RO'BIOS.  a station  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail- 
road, 10  miles  from  Riclunond. 

ROB'ISON  VILLE,  a post-office,  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

IIOBLA,  L.\,  ll  ro'iili,  a village  of  Spain,  province,  and  13 
miles  N.W.  of  Leon.  Pop.  1305. 

ROBLEDA,  ro-Bl.Vnl,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  province 
Salamanca,  16  miles  S.  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo.  Pop.  1.38S. 

ROBLEDO,  ro-iil:pDo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  pro- 
vince. and  35  miles  from  .\lbacete.  Pop.  1025. 

ROBLEDO  DE  CIIAVELA,  ro-BlA'oo  da  chd-vA/ia,  a town 
of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province,  and  21  miles  W.  of 
Madrid.  Pop.  1075. 

ROB'OROUGII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ROB  ROY,  a post-office  of  Jelferson  co.,  Arkansas. 

ROB  ROY,  a post-village  of  Fountain  co.,  Indiana,  on 
Shawnee  Creek,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Covington. 

ItOBURENTO,  ro-boo-rSn'to,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Coni,  province  of  Mondovi.  It  was  once 
defended  by  a strong  castle,  now  in  ruins,  and  has  a fine 
palace,  and  2 churches.  Pop.  1667. 

RO'BY’S  CORNER,  New  Hampshire,  a station  on  the  Mer- 
rimack and  Connecticut  Rivers  Railroad,  22  miles  from 
Concord. 

ROCALBENGA,  ro-ldl-bgn/ga,  a town  of  Tuscany,  18 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Gro.ssetto,  onthe  Albenga.  Pop.  3500. 

ROCAMADOUR,  ro'ka'md'dooiv,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Lot,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gourdon.  Pop.  1482. 

ROCA  PARTIDA,  roOvd  par.-tee'dii.  (‘'Divided  Rock,”)  the 
westernmost  of  the  Revilla-gigedo  Lslands  in  the  N.  Pacific. 

ROCAS,  rotkds,  (i.e.  “Rocks,”)  an  island  of  the  Atlantic. 
125  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  St.  Roque.  Lat.  3°  55'  S..  Ion.  33°  43'  M'. 

ROCCA.  rok/kd,  an  Italian  word  .signifying  “rock”  or 
“fortress,”  forming  the  name  or  a part  of  the  name  of  nu- 
merous small  towns  and  villages  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 

ROCC.A,  rolCkd,  a town  of  Sicily,  intendancy,  and  10  miles 
W.  of  Messina. 

ROCCA  AMORICA,  rok'kd  d-moR'e-kd,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Abruzzo  Citra.  S.S.W.  of  Chieti.  Pop.  1000. 

ROCCA  BIANCA,  rok'kd  be-dn'kd,  (-‘White  Rock,”  or 
“M  hite  Fcrtre.ss,’ )•  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  16  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Parma.  Pop.  1800. 

ROCCA  BIGLIERA,  rok'kd  beel-yd'rd,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  the  Sardinian  dominion,  division,  province,  and  23  miles 
N.  of  Nice.  Pop.  1862. 

ROCCA  BRUNA,  rok'kd  brootn.d,  (t.  c.  “Brown  Rock,”)  a 
town  of  Naples,  in  Piedmont,  13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Coni.  Pop. 
•2615. 

ROCC.A  CASALE,  rok'kd  kd-sd'ld,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  .Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  5 miles  N.N.W.  ofSulniona. 

ROCCA  CON'l'RADA,  rok'kd  kon-trd'dd,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Marches.  28  niiles  ■W..S.W.  of  Ancona.  Pop.  2600. 

ROCCA  D’AAIFISA,  rok^d  ddm-fee^sd,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Monteleone. 
Pop.  4000. 

ROCCA  D’ARAZZO,  rolCkd  dd-rdt'so,  a town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Stands,  Piedmont,  20  miles  W.  of  Alessandria,  near 
the  Tana ro.  Pop.  1703. 

ROCC.A  D’.ASPIDE.  rok^kd  dds'pe-dd,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Piincipato  Citra.  16  miles  S.  of  Campagna.  Pop. 
4000. 

ROCCA  DE  BALDT.  rok'kd  dl  bdl'dee.  a town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  in  Piedmont,  division  of  Coni,  province,  and 
4 mile.s  N.AV.  of  .Mondovi.  Pop.  2'290. 

ROCCA  DELL’ASPRO,  rok'kd  d?'!!  d.s'pro,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  Piincipato  Citra.  district  S.  of  Camiiagna.  Pop.  3200. 

ROCCA  D’EVANDRt),  roli'kd  dd-vdn'dro,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  '26  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sera,  on  the 
Uarigliano.  It  is  defend'v*  by  a castle.  Pop.  1.320. 

IlOCC-A  Dl  Ci.lRlC.  lok'kd  dee  ko're-o,  a town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States.  18  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Turin.  Pop.  2692. 

PiOC.A  DI  MEZZO,  rok'kd  dee  mM'zo,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  Ahruzzo  Ultra  11.,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Aquila.  Pop.  llOO. 
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ROCCA  Dl  NETO,  rok'kd  dee  nd'to,  a town  of  Naple.s,  io 
Calabria  Ultra  I.,  13  miles  N.IV.  of  Cotrone.  Pop.  3000. 

ROCCA  DI  PAP.A,  rok'kd  dee  pd'pd.  a village  of  the  Pon" 
tlfical  States,  15  miles  S.E.  of  ILmie.  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient F’abia.  Pop.  2100.  It  belongs  to  theColonna.  family. 

ROCCA  FORTE,  rok'kd  foii'ta.  (r.  e.  “Strong  Fortress,”)  a 
village  of  the  Sardinian  State.s,  province,  and  near  Novi. 
It  owes  its  name  to  a strong  castle,  extensive  ruins  of  which 
still  remain.  Pop.  1296. 

ROCCA  FORTE,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  State.s,  in  Pied 
mont,  7 miles  S.  AY.  of  Mondovi,  with  a castle.  Pop.  2984. 

ROCC.A  GLORIOSA,  rok'kd  glo-re-o'sd,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  Principato  Citra.  S.E.  of  II  A'allo,  on  IMount  Bulgaria. 

UOCCA  GRIMALD.A,  rok'kd  gre  mdl'dd,  a town  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  18  miles  S.  of  Ales.sandria.  Pop.  2140. 

ROCCA  GUGIdELMA,  rok'kd  gool-y^l'md.  a town  of 
Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavoro.  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Fondi. 

ROCCA  IMPEKIALE,  rok'kd  im-pd-re-d'l.d,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  beside  the  Gulf  of  'Ta- 
ranto, 7 miles  N.  of  Roseto.  Pop.  2COO. 

ROCCA  MANDOLFI,  rok'kd  mdn-dol'fee,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Molise.  6 miles  AV.  of  Bojano.  Pop.  3400. 

ROCCA  AIONFINI.  rok'kd  mon-fee'nee,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  23  miles  N.AV.  of  Caserta.  I’op.  3000. 

ROCCA  MONTEPIANO,  rok'kd  mon-ta-pe-d'no.  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  S.S.AA’.  of  Cliieti.  P.  1500 

ROCCA  NOA'A,  rok'kd  no'vd.  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Basilicata,  E.N.E.  of  Lagoneirro.  Pop.  1780. 

ROCCA  PA LOM BA,  rok'kd  i)d-lom'bd.  a town  of  Naples, 
in  Sicily,  27  miles  S.E.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  1400. 

ROCC.A  PI  EJIONTE,  rok'kd  pe-.d-mou'td.  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Principato  Citra.  7 miles  N.N.AA'.  of  Salerno. 

ROCCA  RAS.A.  rok'kd  rd'sd,  a town  of  Naples,  Abruzzo 
Ultra  II.,  S.E.  of  Salmona.  Pop.  l'20O. 

ROCCA  ROAIANA,  rok'kd  ro-md'nd,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  N.N.AA".  of  Caserta.  Po)».l(i00. 

ROCCA  SAN  CASCIANO,  rok'kd  sdn  kd-shd'no,  a village 
of  Tuscany,  37  niiles  N.E.  of  F'lorenee,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ridazzo  with  the  Montone.  Pop.  2852. 

ROCCA  SAN  FELICE,  rok'kd  sdn  fd-lee'ehd,  a town  of 
Italy,  state  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Ultra.  2 miles 
N.  Sant’  Angelo-dei-Lombardi.  Near  it  is  the  Lake  Amsanc- 
tus  of  AMrgil. 

ROCCA  SAN  GIOVANNI,  rok'led  sdn  jo-vdn'nee,  a town 
of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  E.  of  Lanciano,  on  a 
hill  near  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  1400. 

ROCCA  SECCA,  rok'kd  s&k'kd,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  12  miles  S.  of  Sora.  Pop.  2300. 

ROCCA  SPARA"ERA.  rok'kd  spaR-v.d'rd,  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  division  of  Coni,  near  the  Stura.  It  was 
once  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  portions  still  remain, 
and  has  an  old  castle  in  ruins.  Pop.  1059. 

ROCCA  STRADA.  rok'kd  strd'dd,  a walled  town  of  Tu.s- 
cany,  17  niiles  N.N.E.  of  Grossetto.  Pop.  1686. 

ROCCA  A’ERANO.  rok'kd  vd-ra'no,  a town  of  the  Sardi 
nian  States,  29  miles  S.S.AA".  of  Alessandria.  Pop.  1790. 

ROCCA  A’lONE,  -rok'kd  ve-o'nd,  a town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  6 miles  S.AA'.  of  Coni.  Pop.  2674. 

ROCCELL.A,  rot-chSl'ld,  a market-town  of  Sicily,  37 
niiles  S.AA".  of  Alessina,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna. 

ROCCELLA,  a market-town  of  Sicily,  8 miles  AA".S.AY  of 
Cefalu.  on  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  2600. 

ROCCELLA.  La,  Id  rot-ch^l'ld.  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  on  the  Mediterranean,  9 miles  N.E.  of 
Gerace.  Pop.  4000. 

ROCCIIE'J’TA,  rok-kSt'td,  (“  Little  Rock,”  or  “ Little  For- 
tress,”) a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Lltra,  18 
miles  N.E.  of  Sant’  Angelo-dei-Lombardi.  Pop.  4500. 

ROCCIIETT.A  DEL  TANAHO.  See  Bochktta  del  'T.anaro 

ROCCIIETTA  LIGURE.  rok-k^t/tdlee'goord,  a town  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  division,  and  22  niiles  N.N.E.  of  Ge- 
noa. It  is  entered  by  two  gates,  has  a court  of  justice,  and 
an  old  castle.  Pop.  1215. 

ROCESTER,  ros'ter,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford, 
4 niiles  N.N.E.  of  Uttoxeter.  on  t’ne  banks  of  the  Dove,  over 
which  an  elegmit  stone  bridge  is  built,  and  with  a station 
on  the  Churn et  A’alley  Branch  of  the  North  Stafford  Rail 
way,  4 miles  N.  of  Uttoxeter. 

ROCIID.VLE,  rotch'del,  a parliamentary  borough,  manu- 
facturing town,  and  parish  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  10 
miles  .N.N.E.  of  Manchester,  on  both  sides  of  the  Boch.  hero 
crossed  by  five  bridges;  on  tbe  Rochdale  Canal,  the  Calde? 
and  Ilebble  Navigation,  and  the  Alancbcster  and  Leeds 
llailway.  It  is  iri'egiilnrly  built,  and  consists  for  tbe  most 
jiart  of  narrow  and  inconvenient  streets ; but  irreat  improve- 
ments have  recently  been  made.  Nearly  all  the  streets  are 
well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  is  obtained  from  four  reservoirs  in  the  vicinity. 
Alost  of  tliehou.ses  are  built  of  brick,  but  a few  of  tbe  best 
are  built  of  stone  obtained  from  (iiiarries  in  tbe  vicinity. 
'I'he  places  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  Establish- 
ment. within  the  yiarish,  are  about  16;  but  of  these,  only  4 
are  within  the  borough.  'I'lie  most  deserving  of  notice  is 
the  original  pari.sh  church,  a venerable  structure  of  (hi; 
twelfth  century,  finely  situated  on  a lofty  hciudit.  and  ap 
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proaohed  from  the  lower  p<art  of  the  town  by  a flight  of  122 
steps.  Of  the  numerous  dissenting  chapels,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Association  Methodists,  I’riinitiA'e  3Iethodists, 
Huntingdon  Methodists,  I’resbyterians,  Friends,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Unitarians,  have  1 each;  Baptists  and  Inde- 
pendents, 2 each. 

The  staple  manufactures  are  woollen  goods,  chiefly  baize, 
flannels,  blankets,  and  kerseys:  and  cotton  goods,  chiefly 
calicoes;  the  whole  employing  about  10,000  persons.  There 
are  also  various  cotton  mills,  at  which  warps  and  yarn  are 
spun.  The  only  other  manufactures  of  importance  are  hats, 
which  employ  a large  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes; 
iron,  for  which  there  are  several  foundries;  machine-shops, 
(fee.  In  the  vicinity  are  freestone  quarries,  for  building  and 
pavement,  iron-mines,  and  extensive  collieries.  Rochdale 
is  a place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  had  a Roman  sta- 
tion in  Its  vicinity ; but  its  history  presents  no  event  of  in- 
terest. Its  woollen  manufactures  appear  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Flemings  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
having  continued  to  flourish,  is  mentioned  as  famous  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  first  constituted  a borough  by 
the  Reform  Act,  and  sends  a member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Rochdale  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Byron  fa- 
mily, who  long  held  the  manor.  Fop.  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  in  1861,  38,164. 

ROCHE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

ROCHE,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Fembroke. 

ROCHE,  rosh'.  a French  word  (like  the  Italian  Rocca,) 
signifying  “rock”  or  “fortress,”  forming  a prefix  to  nume- 
rous names  of  communes,  towns,  and  villages  of  France : — 

ROCHE,  U.4,  IS  rosh,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in 
Savoy,  t*)  miles  W,S.W.  of  Bonneville,  on  the  Arve.  Fop.  3140. 

ROCHE-BEAUCOURT.  L.\,  Id  rosh'  bO'kooR',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Dordogne,  13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Non- 
tron.  Fop.  1088. 

ROCHE-CHALATS.  L.v,  Id  rosh'shd'ld',  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Dordogne.  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Riberac,  on  the 
railway  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux.  Fop.  1030. 

ROCHECHOUART.  rosh'shoo'aR'.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Haute-Vienne,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Vienne,  20 
miles  W.  of  Limoges.  Fop.  in  1852,  419-S. 

ROCHECORBON,  rosh'koR'b6No',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Indre  et-Loire,  3 miles  E.  of  Tours.  Fop.  in 
1852,  1722. 

ROCHE-DE-GLUN,  ro.sh  deh  glux®,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Drome,  arrondis.sement  of  Valence.  Fop.  2103. 

ROCHE  EN  BRENIL,  rosh  brd'neel',  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Cote-d’Or,  arrondissement  of  Semur.  Fop. 
2499. 

ROCHEFORT.  rosh'foR/,  or  rotch'fort,  a maritime  town  of 
France,  near  its  W.  coast,  department  of  Charente-Inferieure, 
18  miles  S.S.E.  of  La  Rochelle,  on  the  Charente,  7 miles  from 
its  mouth.  Lat.  of  the  hospital,  45°  56'  6"  N..  Ion.  0°  57'  7"  W. 
Pop.  in  1852,  24,330.  Rochefort  is  fortified,  and  forms  the 
third  military  port  of  France.  It  is  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts planted  with  trees,  and  has  a tribunal  of  commerce,  a 
school  of  hydrography,  a national  college,  one  library  of 
14,000  volumes  and  another  of  10,000  volumes,  a botanic 
garden,  and  a maritime  museum.  In  the  military  port  the 
largest  vessels  float  at  all  times.  Attached  to  it  are  a prison 
for  1000  convicts,  and  a naval  hospital.  The  commercial 
port  admits  vessel  of  800  tons  close  to  the  quays,  'i’he 
arsenal,  one  of  the  largest  in  France,  has  immense  maga- 
zines, cannon  foundries,  and  ship-building  docks.  Roche- 
fort was  only  a small  town  when  Louis  XIV.  commenced 
Its  extension  in  1666. 

ROCHEFORT,  rosh'foRt',  a vill.age  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  6 miles  S.W.  of  Ncufchatel. 

ROCHEFORT,  rosh'foR',  a town  of  Belgium,  province,  and 
27  miles  S.E.  of  Namur.  Fop.  1300. 

ROCHEFORT,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Jura,  on 
the  railway  from  Miilhausen  to  Dijon.  4 miles  N.E.  of  Dole. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD,  La,  Id  rosh'foo'ko',  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Charente,  on  the  Tardou^re,  13  miles  N.E. 
of  Angouleme,  and  at  the  foot  of  a height,  crowned  by  the 
chateau  in  which  La  Rochefoucauld  was  born  in  1613.  Fop. 
in  1852,  2845. 

ROCHE-GUYON,  rosh'  ghe-Axo',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  Seine,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Nantes.  Fop.  867.  It  has  an  old  castle. 

ROCHE-L’ABEILLE.  rosh  la'bAl'.  a town  of  France.,  de- 
partment of  Haute-Vienne.  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Yrieix. 
Fop.  1367. 

ROCHELLE.  La,  li  ro'sh^ll',  a fortified  seaport  town  of 
Fran(  e,  capital  of  the  department  of  Cbarente-Inferieure,  on 
tlie  Atlan,tic,  nearly  midway  between  Xantes  and  Bordeaux. 
I.at.  of  tower,  46°  9'  24"  N.,  Ion.  1°  9'  16"  W.  Fop.  in  1852, 
16,507.  It  is  entered  by  seven  gates;  the  streets  are  mostly 
bordered  by  arcades,  'llie  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral, 
town-hall,  exchange,  courts  of  justice,  hospit.al.  ar.senal, 
docks,  and  a good  bathing  establishment.  A new  inner 
harbor  opens  from  an  outer  port,  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  from  400  to  560  tons ; the  roadstead  is  protected  by  the 
islands  of  Re  and  Oleron.  La  Rochelle  is  a bishop’s  see, 
md  the  capital  of  a military  division.  It  has  a diocesan 
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seminary,  schools  of  navigation  and  drawing,  a public 
library  of  20,000  volumes,  a botanic  garden,  a cabinet  of  na- 
tural  history,  manufactures  of  glass,  earthenware,  and  cot- 
ton-twist, sugar  refineries,  building-docks,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  wines,  brandies,  and  colonial  produce.  In  the  reli- 
gious wars  it  was  long  a .stronghold  of  the  Frctestants;  but 
it  was  filially  taken  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1628.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  Reaumur,  born  here  in  1683. 

ROCHEMAURE.  rosh'moR'.  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  ArdSche,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhonti,  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Frivas.  Fop.  1473. 

ROCHE  PERCliE,  rosh  p^a'.sA,  or  rosh  per'see,  a small 
river  of  Boone  co..  Missouri,  flows  into  Missouri  River  from 
the  left  near  Providence.  It  is  a valuable  stream  for  mills. 
The  name  signifies  “pierced  rock.” 

ROCHEFOR'r.  roch'port  (?)  a po.st-village  of  Boone  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  Missouri  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Manitou 
Creek,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Jeft'erson  City.  It  has  a steamboat 
landing.  Pop.  735. 

ROCIIE-POSAY,  La,  Id  rosh  po'zd',  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Vienne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gartempe  with 
the  Creuse.  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Chatellerault.  Pop.  1416. 

ROCHE-S.AMSON,  rosh  sdM'sAxo',  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Drome,  arrondissement  of  Valence.  P.  1073. 

ROCH'ESTER,  a city,  parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough, and  river-port  of  England,  co.  of  Kent.  28  miles 
E.S.E.  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  and  7 miles  S.E.  of  Gravesend, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  of  parlia- 
mentary borough,  in  1861,  16,672.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
a bend  of  the  Medway,  here  crossed  by  a noble  bridge  of  11 
arches,  erected  in  the  reign  of  King  John:  and  with 
Chatham  on  the  E..  and  Sti’oud  on  the  W.,  it  pieture.squely 
surrounds  Chatham  Harbor.  Its  long,  narrow,  and  wind- 
ing main  street  contains  m.any  antique  houses.  The  cathe- 
dral. mostly  constructed  by  Gundulph.  the  first  bishop 
after  the  Conquest,  presents  in  its  re<  ently-repaired  interior 
one  of  the  finest  sjK^cimens  of  Norman  and  early  English 
architecture;  length,  383  feet.  The  grammar  school, 
founded  in  1542.  is  supported  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and 
has  six  exhibitions  to  the  universities.  The  principal  cha- 
rities are  St.  Catherine’s  Hospital  for  Poor  Women,  founded 
in  1315;  Watt’s  Hospital  for  the  nightly  entertainment  of 
six  poor  travellers;  and  Hayward’s  House  of  Industry. 
The  town-hall  is  a handsome  brick  edifice,  built  in  1687. 
Here  are  also  a cu.stom-house,  theatre,  assembly-room, 
baths,  two  modern  forts,  several  remains  of  ancient  walls, 
gateways,  and  monastic  structures,  and  on  a rock  rising 
from  tlie  river,  majestic  ruins  of  a Norman  castle,  built  by 
Bishop  Gundulph.  Coal  is  extensively  imported  for  the 
supply  of  the  interior  of  the  county,  and  hops  are  ex- 
ported. Vessels  of  heavy  burden  come  up  to  the  bridge. 
Registered  shipping  in  1848,  17,625  tons.  It  has  a produc- 
tive oyster-fishery  belonging  to  the  corporation,  and  ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  It  sends  2 members 
to  the  House  of  Compaons.  The  bishopric  is,  next  to  Can- 
terbury, the  most  ancient  in  England,  having  been  founded 
by  St.  Augustine  in  604. 

ROCH'ESTER,  a post-village  and  township,  semi  capital 
of  Strafford  co.,  New  Hampshire,  about  30  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Concord.  The  village  contains  a bank,  and  is  the  seat  of 
various  woollen  and  other  manufactories,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  an  extensive  establishment  for  making 
blankets.  The  Cocheco  Railroad,  and  the  Great  Falls  and 
Conway  Railroad,  through  which  it  communicates  with  va- 
rious sections  of  the  state,  add  much  to  its  importance. 
Pop.  of  the  township  in  1840,  2431 ; in  1860, 3384. 

ROCHESTER,  a township  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont,  32 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1507. 

ROCHESTER,  a post-township  of  Plymouth  co..  Mass*- 
chusetts,  at  the  head  of  Rochester  Harbor,  in  Buzzard’s 
Bay,  and  on  the  Cape  Cod  Branch  Railroad.  50  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Boston.  It  has  considerable  ship-building,  and  seve- 
ral vessels  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries.  In  1853,  there 
were  7 arrival.s.  bringing  1816  barrels  of  sperm-oil,  42  of 
whale-oil,  and  -iOOO  pounds  of  whalebone.  Pop.  1232. 

ROCHESTER,  a city,  capital  of  Monroe  co  , New  York,  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  Genesee  River,  7 miles  from  its 
entrance  into  Lake  Ontario,  230  miles  by  railroad  W.  by  N. 
of  Albany,  and  68  miles  KN.E.  of  Buffalo.  Lat.  43°  8'  N., 
Ion.  77°  51'  W.  Rochester  is  the  largest  town  on  the  great 
thoroughfare  above  alluded  to,  excepting  Albany  and  Buf- 
falo, and  is  a i)lace  of  rapid  growth,  and  remarkable  for  its 
extensive  manufactures  of  flour  and  other  articles.  'The 
site  of  this  city  is  nearly  level.  'The  corporate  limits  occupy 
an  area  of  8 square  miles,  more  than  half  of  which  is  com- 
pactly built.  The  streets  vary  from  60  to  80  feet  in  width, 
and  are  generally  straight  and  well  paved.  The  principal 
business  streets  are  faced  by  fine  blocks  of  marble,  stone 
and  brick,  and  some  of  these  buildings  are  very  costly  and 
elegant.  The  public  buildings  aie  all  of  stone  or  brick, 
and  are  generally  creditable  to  the  city.  The  Court-house 
and  City  Hall  is  an  elegant  building,  which  cost  $80,000. 
The  Arcade  is  a valuable  piece  of  property,  and  contains  the 
post-office,  collector’s,  and  other  Federal  offices.  The  Un! 
versity  of  Rocnesver  was  organized  in  1850;  its  grounds 
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co/npnse  24  acres ; the  edifice  of  brown  stone  was  completed 
in  1859;  value  Of  property,  $75,000;  endowment,  $200,000. 
There  are  8 professors,  and  an  average  of  150  students. 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  under  control  of  the  Bap- 
tists, has  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  4 professons,  and  about 
50  students.  There  are  2 Commercial  Colleges,  3 Collegiate 
Institutes,  1 Free  Academy,  several  ladies’ seminaries,  18  pub- 
lic schools,  with  ovei  7000  scholars,  and  many  jirivate  and 
denominational  schools.  There  is  a Free  Library  of  10,000 
volumes.  The  Rochester  Athenajuin  has  a library  of 
12,000  volumes,  and  2000  members.  The  Sunday  School 
Union  is  composed  of  30  schools,  with  7790  pupils,  and  has 
about  10,000  volumes  in  libraries.  There  are  2 Orphan  Asy- 
hims,  an  Industrial  School,  Home  for  the  Friendless,  an 
extensive  Almshouse,  an  Insane  Asylum  with  over  00  in- 
mates. St.  Mary’s  Hospital  is  an  immense  structure,  new, 
of  cut  stone,  with  accommodations  Jor  1000  jiatients,  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
surgeons  in  the  state.  Dr.  Edward  M.  Moore.  City  Hos- 
pital, also  new,  is  of  brick,  and  has  over  100  patients. 
There  are  5 daily,  3 semi-weekly,  4 weekly,  and  2 monthly 
papers,  including  2 German  dailies.  The  churches  are, 
many  of  them,  new,  costly  and  elegant:  the  better  class 
ranging  in  value  for  $60,000  to  $100,000.  The  Catholics  have 
8,  Presbyterians  6,  Methodists  6,  Episcopalians  4,  Baptists 
3,  Lutherans  3,  Friends  2,  other  denominations  9.  There 
is  a Jewish  Synagogue. 

The  large  hotels  are  the  Brackett,  Osbnrn,  Congress  Hall, 
Waverly,  Clinton,  National,  American,  and  Ayres.  Uoches- 
ter  Gas  Coinimny  has  a capital  of  $300,000,  29  miles  of 
mains.  There  are  1000  public  lamps  in  the  streets  and 
pai-ks.  There  are  about  15  miles  of  street  railway  in  the  city. 

The  navigable  water  of  the  Genesee  comes  into  the  city 
limits,  but  the  trade  is  mostly  done  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  7 miles  from  the  city  by  rail.  Three  daily  lines  of 
steamers  run  to  and  from  the  docks,  and  there  is  considera- 
ble trade  by  sail-craft.  Wheat  and  lumber  come  in  by  lake 
from  the  VV'est  and  from  Canada,  and  manufactures  and  pro- 
duce are  shipped  hence.  Tlie  canal  ti'ade  is  large.  The  Erie 
Canal  passes  directly  through  the  city,  crossing  the  river  by 
a cut-stone  aqueduct,  which  cost  $60i),000.  The  Genesee 
'/alley  Canal  enters  the  Erie  Canal  at  vhis  place  and  extends 
southward  to  the  Alleghany  Kiver.  The  railroad  bu.'iiness 
of  Rochester  is  large.  The  New  York  Central  Company 
has  5 lines  radiating  from  here,  vi/..  one  to  S^'raciise  direct, 
another  to  Syracuse,  via  Auburn,  a third  to  llutfalo  direct, 
a fourth  to  Suspension  Bridge,  Niagara  tails  and  Buffalo, 
and  a fifth  to  Charlotte,  the  harbor.  Its  passenger  depot  is 
an  immense  structure  of  brick,  which  will  shelters  long 
trains.  The  Erie  Railway  Company  has  a line  running  to 
Corning  where  it  intersects  Ihe  main  line,  east  and  west. 
At  Arno  it  also  intersects  a line  to  Bulfalo.  .Seventy  pas- 
senger trains  arrive  at  and  depart  from  I inches  ter  each  day. 
The  Western  House  of  Refuge,  a state  reform  school,  loca- 
ted here,  is  an  imnjense  pile  of  buildings.  It  contains 
nearly  500  boys  and  youths  under  discipline  and  instruction. 

Rochester  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  the  largest  coriioration  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Cajiital,  $22,000,060.  Its  lines  run  from  Now  York 
to  San  Francisco,  branching  over  most  of  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  The  olhee  of  the  company  is  a fine  build- 
ing on  Exchange  street. 

The  unlimited  water-power  derived  from  the  Genesee 
River  has  been  a principal  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  Roches- 
ter, the  flouring-mills  of  v.hich  are  probably  the  most  e^t- 
tensive  in  the  United  States.  The  river  within  a course  of 
3 miles  has  a total  descent  of  226  feet,  wdtli  three  perpen- 
dicular falls  of  95,  20,  and  75  feet.  The  first  of  these  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  a little  N.  of  the  centre,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cataracts  in  the  state. 
Below  the  upper  falls  the  broad  river  flows  through  a ravine 
more  than  100  feet  tleep. 

The  flour  trade  leads  in  value  the  manufactures  of  the 
city.  There  are  22  milKs,  containing  122  runs  of  stones,  and 
each  run  can  produce  60  barrels  of  flour  i)er  day,  an  aggre- 
gate of  7320  barrels  i^er  day.  The  annual  product  of  the 
mil  Is  is  about  1,000,000  barrels.  The  manufactures  aside  from 
flour,  are  sold  chiefly' at  the  West  and  in  Canada.  The  shoe 
trade  is  heavy,  the  manufactories  turning  out  the  value  of 
$3,000,000  per  annum.  Value  ofclothing  made  here  $1,000,000; 
cabinetware  and  chairs,  $2,000,000 ; edge-tools,  $1,000,000. 
There  is  a largo  paper-mill,  extensive  toundries,  and  ma- 
chine-shops, tanneries,  barrel-factories,  woollen-mills,  and 
1 cotton-mill.  Locomotives  are  made  at  the  shops  nf  the 
Central  Railroad  Company.  The  dry-goods  trade  amounts 
to  .$.1,000,000  per  annum.  The  grocery  and  hardware 
houses  are  large  and  numerous.  The  trade  in  produce 
fiollected  here  for  shipment  to  other  markets  is  large,  the 
rich  country  about  pouring  its  products  by  rail  and  canal 
to  this  point.  The  nursery  trade  of  Rochester  is  unrivalled 
by  any  locality  in  the  world.  Fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
are  shipped  to  every  state  and  to  foreign  countries,  .\nnual 
products,  $2,000,000.  The  pioneer  nursery  linn,  Elwanger 
& Barry  have  1000  acres  under  cultivation,  and  they  some- 
times sell  $20u,OoO  worth  of  trees  and  plants  in  a year. 


Bochester  was  settled. in  1812,  and  took  its  name  from 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Itochester,  one  of  the  early  settlers.  It 
was  chartered  as  a city  in  1834.  Pop.  in  1820, 1502 : in  1840, 
20,191;  in  1850,36,403;  in  1860,48,204;  in  1865,  about  60,OOC 

ROCHESTER,  a township  of  Ulster  co..  New  York,  16 
miles  S.W.  of  Kingston.  Population.  4539. 

ROCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  left  bank  of  Beaver  River,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
Ohio,  and  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Rail- 
road, 25  miles  N.W.  of  Pittsburg.  A good  bridge  acros*' 
Beaver  River  connects  the  village  with  Bridgewater.  Popi 
lation  in  1860.  1376. 

ROCHESTER,  a postoffice  of  Butler  co.,  Kentucky. 

ROCHESTER,  a thriving  village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal,  and  on  the  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  Railroad,  140  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

ROCHESTER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lorain  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  railroad  between  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  94 
miles  N.N.E.  of  the  latter.  Pop  822. 

ROCHESTER,  a small  villacre  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio. 

ROCHESTER,  a thriving  village  of  Stark  co..  Ohio,  on  the 
Tuscarawas  River  and  the  Ohio  Canal,  about  110  miles  N.E. 
t)f  Columbus.  The  adjoining  village  of  Navarre  has  a post- 
office  of  its  own  name. 

ROCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
railroad  between  Cincinnati  and  Wilmington,  about  3G 
miles  N.E.  of  the  former.  Pop.  in  1860,  about  400. 

ROCHESTER,  a thriving  post-village,  Avon  townsbip,Oak- 
land  co.,  Michigan,  on  Paint  Creek,  at  its  entrance  into  Clin- 
ton River,  28  m.  N.  of  Detroit.  It  contains  2 churches,  4 stores, 
2 flour  mills,  1 foundry,  and  a large  public  school-house. 

ROCHESTER,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Whitewater  Canal,  76  miles  E.S  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

ROCHESTER,  a post-villase  and  township,  capital  of  Ful- 
ton co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Michigan  Road,  and  on  Mill  Creek, 
92  miles  N.  of  Indianapolis.  The  village  has  2 churches 
and  several  stores.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1681, 

ROCHESTER,  a thriving  post-village  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Elkhart  River,  about  1.30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indiana- 
I polls.  It  has  an  excellent  water-power,  and  a forge  in  which 
bar-iron  is  made. 

ROCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Sangamon  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Sangamon  River.  6 miles  S.E.  of  Springfield.  The  river 
affords  water-power  for  mills. 

ROCHESTER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Andrew  co., 
Missouri,  on  the  Platte  Kiver,  62  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Inde- 
pendence. Pop. 2030. 

ROCHESTER,  a thriving  village  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Cedar  River,  20  miles  E.  of  Iowa  City.  It  contains  5 
stores.  Pop.  771. 

ROCHESTER,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Ra- 
cine CO.,  Wisconsin,  is  situated  on  the  Pishtaka  or  Fox  River, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  IMuskego.  and  on  the  plank-road  be- 
tween Racine  City  and  Elkhorn.  24  miles  W.  of  the  former.  It 
has  a fine  water-power,  which  is  employed  in  flouring  mills. 
It  contains  also  2 manufactories  of  ploughs,  2 of  harness,  1 
of  carriages,  5 stores,  3 hotels,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a fan- 
ning-mill  factory.  Population  of  the  township,  933 ; of  the 
village,  about  500. 

ROCH'ESTER  COIJONY.  a thriving  village  of  Clinton  co., 
Michigan,  on  the  Maple  River,  about  28  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Lan- 
sing. It  has  1 tlouring-mill  and  1 saw-mill,  and  2 or  3 stores, 

ROCHESTER  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio.- 

ROCHESTER  MILLS,  a post-nflfice  of 'Wabash  co.,  Illinois. 

ROCIUESTOWN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Tipperarv. 

ROCHESTOWN,  or  RAIJLEY  WII7LIAM,  a parish  of  Ire 
land,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Limerick. 

ROCHESTOWN.  a hamlet  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Dublin.  4|  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dundrum. 

ROCHE-SUR-LOIRE,  rosh-stlK-lw^a.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Maine-et-Iyoir,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Angers.  P.  1039. 

KOCHETTA  DEL  TANARO.  ro-k/t'ta  d/1  td-nd'ro,  a mar- 
ket-town of  North  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Asti. 
Pop.  .3028. 

ROCHETTE.  L.\,  U ro'sh/th  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
province  of  Savoy  I’roper,  about  16  miles  S.E.  of  Chambery, 
on  the  Oelon.  Pop.  1253. 

ROCIUFORD.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co 
of  Essex.  154  miles  S.E.  of  Chelmsford.  Pop.  in  1851.  1704. 
The  town,  indifferently  built,  h.as  a large  ancient  church, 
and  a union  work-house. 

ROCHFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

ROCHLITZ.  roKhits.  a town  of  (lermany,  in  Saxony,  on 
the  Mulde,  16  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  410-j-,  It 
has  a roval  castle  on  a height  above  the  town' 

ROCHLITZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Bohemia,  34  miles 
N.  of  Ridschow.  Pop.  2067. 

ROCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVorcester. 

ROCK,  a chapelry  and  township  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
umberland. 

ROCK,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Wisconsin,  bordering 
on  Illinois,  contains  about  770  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
from  N.  to  S.  by  Rock  River,  into  which  flow  .several  large 
streams.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  highly 
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prodi  ictive.  Rock  Prairie,  the  largest  in  the  state,  occupies 
uearlf  half  of  the  county,  extending  from  the  river  east- 
ward. The  most  abundant  rock  of  the  county  is  the  blue 
limestone.  Rock  River  is  a fine  stream,  flowing  through 
a valley  remarkable  for  beauty  and  fertility,  and  affording 
abundant  water-power.  The  public  improvements  are  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  the  Beloit  and  Madison 
Riiilroad,  the  Racine  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  and  the  .Mil- 
waukee and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad.  Oi’ganized  in  1839, 
and  named  from  its  principal  stream.  The  settlement  began 
in  1836,  and  has  progressed  with  great  rapidity.  Capital, 
Janesville.  Population,  36,690. 

ROCK,  a pos^offlce  of  Plymouth  co.,  Massachusetts. 

ROCK,  a small  post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ROCK,  a post-office  of  Pope  co.,  Illinois. 

ROCK,  a township  in  the  central  part  of  Rock  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  1106. 

ROCKAWAY,  a post-village  of  Queen’s  co..  New  York,  on 
Rockaway  Bay,  which  sets  up  into  the  S.  side  of  Long  Island, 
about  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  New  York. 

ROCKAWAY,  an  important  post-town  of  Rockaway  town- 
ship. near  the  centre  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey,  is  situated 
on  the  Rockaway  River,  and  on  the  Morris  Canal,  about  9 
miles  N.  of  Morristown.  This  town  is  situated  in  the  richest 
iron  region  of  the  state,  and  has  extensive  manufiictories  of 
that  useful  metal.  There  are  several  forges,  rolling  mills, 
foundries,  and  steel  furnaces.  The  Mount  Hope  mining 
property,  near  this  place,  was  sold  a short  time  since  for 
$80,000.  The  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  passes  through 
this  town.  Rockaway  has  1 bank.  Pop.  3551. 

ROCKAWAY,  a post-office  of  Hot  Springs  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

ROCKAWAY  BEACH,  of  Queen’s  co..  New  York,  is  a pe- 
ninsula extending  between  Jamaica  Bay  and  the  ocean. 
Here  is  a fashionable  watering-place,  with  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  New  York. 

ROCKAWAY  RIVER,  of  New  Jersey,  rises  in  Morris 
county,  flows  S.  and  E..  and  enters  the  Pas.saic  on  the  bound- 
ary between  Essex  and  Morris  counties,  about  5 miles  S.S.E. 
of  Boonton. 

ROCKBEARE,  rok^Ar,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ROCK  BOT'TOM,  post-office,  Middlesex  co.,  Massachusetts. 

ROCKBOURNE,  rok'burn,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Hants. 

ROCK'BRIDGE,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Virginia, 
has  an  area  of  about  780  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
North  River,  which  flows  into  James  River,  near  the  S ex- 
tremity of  the  county,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
county  forms  part  of  the  great  valley  of  Virainia,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  soil  has  a 
basis  of  fine  limestone,  and  is  highly  productive.  The  J ames 
River  Canal  passes  through  the  S.  part  of  the  county.  Formed 
in  1778,  and  named  from  the  natural  bridge  of  rock,  a de- 
scription of  which  will  be  found  under  Virginia,  pp.  2047-8. 
Pop.  17,248,  of  whom  13,263  were  free,  and  3985  slaves. 

ROCKBRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Gwinnett  co.,  Georgia, 
15  miles  S.  of  Lawrenceville. 

ROCKBRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  Illinois. 

ROCKBRIDGE,  a post-village  of  O/.ark  county,  Missouri, 
on  Bryant’s  Fork  of  White  River,  150  miles  S.  of  Jefferson 
City.  It  is  situated  in  a hilly  region,  in  which  pine  timber 
is  abundant. 

ROCKBRIDGE,  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin.  See  Appendix. 

ROCK  CAMP,  a post-office  of  Braxton  qo.,  W. Virginia. 

ROCK  CASTLE,  rok  kas'sel,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central 
part  of  Kentucky,  contains  an  area  of  about  300  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  Dick’s  and  Rockcastle  Rivers,  from 
the  latter  of  which  the  name  is  derived.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  mostly  poor.  Coal  is  found  in  several 
parts  of  the  county,  but  not  used  to  much  extent.  Orga- 
nized in  1810.  Capital,  Mount  Vernon.  Population,  6343, 
of  whom  4986  were  free,  and  357  slaves. 

ROCK  CASTLE,  a post-village  of  Patrick  co.,  Virginia,  190 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

ROCK  CASTLE,  a post-village  of  Trigg  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
Cumberland  River,  about  240  miles  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

ROCKCASTLE,  a small  river  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Ken- 
tucky. forms  the  boundary  between  Laurel  county  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Rockcastle  and  Pulaski  counties  on  the 
other,  and  enters  the  Cumberland  River.  Its  general  course 
is  S.S.W. 

ROCK  CITY,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York. 

ROCK  CITY  MILLS,  post-office.  Saratoga  co..  New  York. 

ROCKCLIFFE.  rokffiliff.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland. with  a station  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  4^  miles 
N.W.  of  Carlisle. 

ROCK  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  Adams  county, 
and  flows  into  the  iMonocacy  River. 

ROCK  CREEK,  lises  in  Jlontgomery  co.,  Maryland,  flows 
S.,  and  falls  into  the  Potomac  at  Georgetown,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

ROCK  CREEK,  of  Texas,  flows  through  the  Upper  Cross 
Timbers  into  the  Brazos  River. 

ROCK  CKEEK,  of  Indiana,  enters  the  Wabash  on  the 
left  bank,  10  miles  above  Delphi. 

ROCK  CREEK,  a post  office  of  Somerset  co.,  Maryland. 

ROCK  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  North  Carolina, 
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ROCK  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Murray  co.,  Georgia 

ROCK  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Alabama. 

ROCK  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Yell  co.,  Arkansas. 

ROCK  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Bedford  co.,  Tennesse«e 

ROCK  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  Kentucky,  126 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

ROCK  CREEK,  a thriving  village  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio, 
on  Rock  Creek,  about  200  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  has 
2 or  3 churches,  and  several  mills. 

ROCK  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Bartholomew  co.,  In- 
diana. Pop.  11,34. 

ROCK  CREEK,  a township  of  Wells  co.,  Indiana.  P.1127 

ROCK  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  Illinois. 

ROCK  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Cedar  co.,  Indiana. 

ROCK'DALE,  a post-office  of  Chenango  co..  New  York. 

ROCKDALE,  a post-township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  15  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Aleadville.  Pop.  16.38. 

ROCKDALE,  a small  village  of  Newton  co.,  Georgia. 

ROCKDALE,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Al.abama. 

ROCKDALE,  Ohio,  a station  on  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad, 
41  miles  from  Columbus. 

ROCKENHAUSEN,  rok'ken-how'zen,  a town  of  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  13  miles  N.  of  Kaiserslautern.  Pop.  1783. 

ROCK'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

ROCK'FISH,  a post-office  of  Nelson  co.,  Virginia. 

ROCKFISH,  a village  of  Cumberland  co..  North  Carolina, 
on  Rockfish  Creek,  7 miles  S.  of  Fayetteville.  It  contains  a 
cotton  factory. 

ROCKFISH  CREEK,  of  Cumberland  co..  North  Carolina, 
enters  Cape  Fear  River  from  the  W.,  about  10  miles  below 
Fayetteville. 

ROCKH<’ORD,  a post-office  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio. 

ROCKFORD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Surry  co.,  N.  Caro- 
lina. on  the  Yadkin,  145  miles  AV.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

ROCKFORD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Coosa  co.,  Alabama, 
40  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Montgomery.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  hilly,  and  amply  supplied  with  water-power,  and  con- 
tains valuable  quarries  of  granite,  marble,  Ac. 

ROCKFORD,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  In- 
diana, on  the  Driftwood  or  East  Fork  of  White  Uiver,  and 
on  the  Jeffersonville  and  Columbus  Railroad,  60  miles  S.  of 
Indianapolis,  The  river  affords  valuable  ivater-power  at 
this  place. 

ROCKFORD,  a village  of  Wells  co.,  Indiana,  100  miles 
N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

ROCKFORD,  a flourishing  city,  capital  of  Winnebago  co., 
Illinois,  is  finely  situated  on  both  sides  of  Rock  River,  and 
on  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad,  92  miles  AV'.N.W.  of 
Chicago.  Rockford  is  the  centre  of  an  active  business,  and 
has  abundant  water-power.  It  has  nearly  all  been  built 
since  1836.  Its  growth  was  constant  and  moderate  until 
1850,  when  it  began  to  increase  with  great  rapidity.  This 
was  mainly  caused  by  a prospect  of  the  early  completion  ot 
the  railroad.  Rockford  contains,  besides  the  county  build- 
ings, 15  churches,  3 national  banks,  2 other  banks,  2 wool 
len  factories,  and  1 malleable  iron  foundry.  Three  newspa 
pers  are  issued  here.  Pop.  in  1850,  2093;  in  1860,  6979. 

ROCK  GROA’E,  post-office,  Richmond  co..  North  Carolina. 

ROCK  GROA'’E,  a post-village  and  township  of  Stephen- 
son co.,  Illinois,  about  55  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Galena. 

ROCK  HALL,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Maryland,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Annapolis. 

ROCKII  AMP'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester, 

ROCK  HA^VEN,  a post-village  of  Meade  co.,  Kentucky, 
is  situated  at  the  Narrows  on  the  Ohio  River. 

ROCK'IIILL,  a township  of  Bucks  CO.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
3115. 

ROCKIIILL,  a small  village  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ROCKIIILL,  a post-office  of  York  district.  South  Carolina. 

ROCKIIILL,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri,  10 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

ROCK  HILL,  a post-office  of  Collin  county,  Texas. 

ROCK  HILL,  a post-office  of  Pope  county,  Arkansas. 

ROCKHIOLDS,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tennessee. 

ROCK  HOLDS,  a post-office  of  Whitley  co.,  Kentucky. 

ROCK'IIOUSE,  a post-office  of  Sumner  co.,  Tennessee. 

ROCKIIOUSE,  a post-office  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio. 

ROCK'IIOUSE  PRAIRIE,  (pri'ree,)  a post-village  of  Bu- 
chanan CO.,  Missouri.  44  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Independence. 

ROCKINGHAM,  rflk'ing-am,  a market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  co.,  and  22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Northampton,  in 
Rockingham  F’orest.  Pop.  about  300.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  a castle,  within  the  court  of  which  is  the  mansion  of 
Lord  Sondes.  The  forest,  formerly  of  great  extent,  is  now 
euclo.sed. 

ROCKHNGIIAM,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
New  Hampshire,  has  an  area  of  about  750  square  miles.  If 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  ocean,  being  the  only  county 
of  New  Hampshire  which  has  any  extent  of  sea-coast.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Lamprey,  Beaver,  and  Exeter  Rivers.  Great 
Bay,  connecting  with  Piscataqua  River  and  Massabesic  Lake, 
are  the  principal  collections  of  water;  besides  which,  how- 
ever, there  are  numerous  small  lakes  or  ponds.  The  surface 
is  uneven,  and  somewhat  liilly  in  the  N.  part  The  soil  is 
productive,  and  under  good  cultivation.  This  countv  is  in 
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fersected  by  railroads  connecting  Boston  with  Manchester, 
Portland,  and  Portsmouth,  and  by  that  connecting  Ports- 
mouth and  Concord.  County  towns,  Portsmouth  and  Exe- 
ter. Pop.  50  122. 

KOCKIXGHAM,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  an  area  of  900  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  in 
the  S.E.  part  by  the  Shenandoah  River  proper,  and  also 
drained  by  the  North  Fork  of  that  River,  and  by  Dry  and 
North  Rivers,  which  rise  within  its  limits.  The  county  oc- 
cupies part  of  the  Great  Valley  which  is  bounded  on  the 
S.E.  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  the  North 
Mountain.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile.  According  to 
the  census  of  1850,  this  county  produced  more  wheat  and 
more  hay  than  any  other  county  in  the  state.  There  were 
rai.sed  that  year  608.350  bushels  of  wheat,  and  16,067  tons 
of  hay.  A quarry  of  marble  has  been  opened  near  the 
county-seat,  and  limestone  is  abundant.  The  North  River 
furnishes  extensive  water-power.  Organized  in  1788.  Capi- 
tal, Harrisonburg.  Population,  23,408,  of  whom  21,021 
were  free,  and  23S7  slaves. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, bordering  on  Virginia;  area  estimated  at  600  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Dan  River,  and  also  drained 
by  the  souices  of  Haw  River,  a branch  of  the  Cape  Fear. 
The  surface  is  elevated  and  hilly ; the  soil  is  genei-ally  pro- 
ductive. Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  county.  Formed  in  1785. 
Capital,  Wentworth.  Population,  16,746;  of  whom  10,428 
were  free,  and  6318  slaves. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Windham 
CO.,  Vermont,  on  Williams’  River,  and  on  the  Rutland  and 
Burlington  Railroad,  82  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier.  It 
contains  a newspaper  office,  a bank,  3 or  4 woollen  mills,  6 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  an  iron  foundry,  &c. , Pop.  of  the 
township.  2904. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a post-village,  capital  of  Richmond  co.. 
North  Carolina,  5 miles  E.  of  the  Yadkin  River,  and  105 
miles  S.W.  of  Raleigh.  It  has  good  w'ater-power  in  the 
vicinity,  employed  in  a cotton  factory  and  several  mills. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a village  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  55  miles  E.S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

ROCKINGHAM  BAY.  a spacious  and  beautiful  harbor  on 
the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia,  in  lat.  18°  10'  S. 

ROCK  ISLAND,  an  island  In  the  Mississippi  River,  nearly 
opposite  the  city  of  Rock  Island  in  Illinois.  It  is  about  3 
miles  in  length.  Fort  Armstrong  is  situated  on  the  S.  ex- 
tremity. 

ROCK  ISLAND,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Illinois, 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  about  350  square  miles.  It  is  situated  on 
both  sides  of  Rock  River,  w’hich  forms  part  of  the  S.E. 
boundary.  It  derives  its  name  from  an  island  in  the 
channel  of  the  Mississippi.  The  greatest  length  is  about  70 
miles,  following  the  course  of  the  river:  the  breadth  varies 
from  3 to  15  miles.  The  surface  is  diversified ; the  soil  is 
good.  The  county  contains  abundance  of  stone  coal  and 
limestone.  Rock  River  affords  immense  water-power  near 
its  mouth.  The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  has  its 
W.  terminus  in  this  county.  Capital,  Rock  Island  City. 
Pop.  21,005. 

ROCK  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  Austin  co.,  Texas. 

ROCK  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  "Warren  co.,  Tennessee. 

ROCK  ISLAND  CITY,  capital  of  Rock  I.sland  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  2 miles  above  the  mouth  of  Rock 
River,  and  182  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Chicago.  It  is  .situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Upper  Rapids,  which  extend  nearly  15  miles, 
and  in  low  stages  of  water  obstruct  the  passage  of  loaded 
vessels.  The  place  derives  its  name  from  an  island  3 miles 
in  length,  the  S.  extremity  of  which  is  nearly  opposite  the 
town.  The  main  and  navigable  channel  is  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island,  while  that  on  the  E.  has  been  dammed  so  as 
to  produce  an  immense  water-power  above,  and  a good 
harbor  below.  The  island  presents  a perpendicular  front 
of  limestone  20  or  30  feet  high,  and  is  partly  covered  with 
wood.s,  which  afford  an  agreeable  retreat  in  the  heat  of 
summer.  Rock  Island  is  remarkable  for  its  flourishing 
manufactures.  It  contains  10  churches,  2 banks,  a large 
Union  school  house,  a paper  mill,  and  a plow  factory.  Two 
daily  new8i)aper3  are  issued  here.  A bridge  across  the 
ri\er  connects  it  with  Davenport,  Iowa.  It  is  the  W.  ter- 
minus of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad.  Popula- 
tion in  1860,  5130;  in  1865,  about  7500. 

ROCK  ISLAND  RAPIDS,  of  Illinois,  extend  up  the  Mis- 
Bissipp'  River,  from  the  city  of  Rock  Island,  about  15  miles. 
See  Rock  Island  City. 

ROCK  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ROCK  LAKE,  Wisconsin,  a small  lake  in  the  township 
of  Lake  Mills,  in  .Tefferson  county.  Length,  2|  miles; 
lireadth,  IJ  miles.  It  derives  its  name  from  a great  number 
of  rocks  along  the  shore,  thrown  up  by  the  expansion  of  the 
ice  in  winter  into  a ridge,  which  is  in  many  places  several 
feet  high. 

ROCKLAND,  rock'laiid,  a parish  of  England  oo.ofNorfolk. 

ROCK^LAND,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  New  York,  has 
rm  area  of  about  470  square  miles.  It  is  botuided  on  the  E. 
by  the  Uud.son  River,  and  on  the  S.IV.  by  New  .Jersey,  and 
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is  principally  watered  by  the  Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers, 
which  afford  some  water-pow'er.  It  contains  .several  sm.all 
ponds  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  from  \yhich  large  quanti- 
ties of  ice  are  obtained  for  the  New  York  market.  The  sun 
face  is  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous,  on  account 
of  the  elevated  range  called  the  Highlands  passing  through 
the  county.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  rich  and  productive, 
and  on  the  uplands  often  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  grazing. 
Iron  ore  and  sandstone  are  abundant.  The  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad  passes  through  the  W.  part  of  the  county. 
Organized  in  1798,  having  previously  formed  part  of  Orange 
county.  Capital,  Clarkstown.  Fop.  22,462. 

ROCKLAND  (formerly  EAST  THOM'ASTON),  a thriving 
city,  the  capital  of  Knox  co.,  Maine,  on  the  S.W.  side  of 
Penobscot  Bay,  about  40  miles  S.E.  of  Augusta.  It  has  8 
churches,  3 banks,  2 insurance  offices,  3 new'spaper  offices, 
a fine  public  library,  and  80  stores.  What  is  termed  the 
graded  system,  of  schools  has  been  established  here.  W.ater 
is  brouglit  into  the  city  by  the  .Tackson  Water-Works,  3 
miles  in  length,  costing  $35,000.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  ship-building,  and  the  manufacture  of  lime  from 
the  immense  limestone  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  About 
800,000  casks  of  lime  of  a superior  quality  are  exported  an- 
nually. Twenty-three  vessels,  of  which  8 or  9 were  large 
ships,  were  constructed  here  in  1853.  The  Red  Jacket — the 
largest  merchant  ship  afloat  (tons,  2434),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Republic — was  built  at  this  port.  There  is  also 
here  a large  iron  foundry  and  machine-shop.  Rockland  has 
a telegraph  station,  and  steamboats  plying  between  Boston 
and  Bangor  touch  at  its  wharves.  Incorporated  in  1848,  and 
chartered  as  a city  in  1854.  Pop.  in  1850, 5052;  in  1860. 7.316. 

ROCKLAND,  a post-office  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island. 

ROCKLAND,  a post-township  forming  the  N.  extremity 
of  Sullivan  co..  New  York.  Pop.  1616. 

ROCKLAND,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Population,  1707. 

ROCKLAND,  a post-township  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  left  side  of  the  Alleghany  River,  12  miles  S.E. 
of  Franklin.  Population,  1675. 

ROCKLAND,  a post-township  of  Ontonagon  co.,  Michigan. 

ROCKLAND  ALL  SAINTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

ROCKLAND  LAKE,  of  Rockland  co..  New  York,  about  .30 
miles  N.  of  New  York.  It  is  4 or  5 miles  in  circumference. 
Its  waters  are  very  pure,  and  it  furnishes  large  supplies  of 
the  finest  ice  to  New  York  City. 

ROCKLAND  LAKE,  post-office,  Rockland  co..  New  York. 

ROCKLAND  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Augusta  co..  Virginia 

ROCKLAND  MILLS,  a post-office.  Barren  co..  Kentucky. 

ROCK'L.AND  ST.  AN'DREW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

ROCK'LAND  ST.  PFJTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

ROCK  LICK,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Georgia. 

ROCK  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Rappahannock  co..  Virginia. 

ROCK  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Anderson  district.  South 
Carolina. 

ROCK  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co..  Georgia. 

ROCK  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Alabama. 

ROCK  MOUNTAIN.  See  Stone  JIountain. 

ROCK'POINT,  a post-office  of  Independence  co.,  Arkansas. 

ROCKH’ORT,  a post-office  of  Waldo  co..  Maine. 

ROCKPORT.  a post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co., 
Massachusetts,  32  miles  N.  E.  of  Boston.  It  contains  6 
churches,  a bank,  a large  cotton  factory,  and  a savings  in- 
stitution. The  fisheries  are  carried  on  to  some  extent; 
boots  and  shoes  and  furniture  are  also  manufactured.  The 
township  abounds  with  quarries  of  fine  granite,  contiguous 
to  the  sea.  In  1864,  about  75  vessels,  owned  here,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  mackerel  fishery  and  coasting  trade.  The 
Rockport  Granite  Company  has  a capital  of  $100,000.  Popu- 
lation of  the  township,  3237. 

ROCKPORT,  a post-office  of  Carbon  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ROCKPORT,  a small  village  of  Attala  co..  Mississippi. 

ROCKPORT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hot  Spring  co., 
Arkansas,  on  the  Washita  River,  about  50  miles  W.S.VV.  of 
Little  Rock,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation.  A well-buiit 
lattice  bridge,  300  feet  long,  has  been  thrown  across  the 
river  here,  at  a cost  of  $20,000. 

ROCKPORT,  a village  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio,  10  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Lima. 

ROCKPORT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cuyahoga  co.. 
Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus 
Railroad.  7 miles  S.W.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  1793. 

ROCKPORT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Spencer  co..  Indiana, 
is  situated  on  a high  bluff  of  the  Ohio  River,  50  miles  above 
Evansville.  The  name  is  derived  from  a hanging  rock, 
known  as  Lady  Washington’s  Rock.  Rockport  has  5 
churches,  1 bank,  1 academy,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Pop. 
in  1860,  834;  in  1865  said  to  bo  1800. 

ROCKPORT,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Hlinois,  on  Sny- 
cartee  Slough,  a side-channel  of  the  Mississippi  River,  80 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

ROCK  PRAIRIE  (prA'ree),  a post-office  of  Dade  county, 
Missouri. 
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aOCK  PUAIRTE,  a post-village  of  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin, 
tbout  8 miles  B’.  of  Janesville. 

ROCK  QUAROtY,  a post-office  of  Pope  co.,  Illinois. 

ROCK  R]  VKR,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Tennes.see. 

ROCK  RIV^ER,  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  rises  in  Fond 
du  Lac  county,  of  the  former  state,  8 or  10  miles  S.  of  Lake 
Winnebago,  and  flowing  first  southward  and  afterwards 
south-westward,  it  enters  the  state  of  Illinois  at  Beloit,  and 
falls  into  the  Mississippi  a little  below  the  town  of  Rock 
Island.  Its  whole  length  is  estim.ated  at  about  330  miles. 
The  current  is  obstructed  by  rapids  in  several  places;  but 
it  might  be  made  navigable  at  a moderate  expense.  Small 
steamboats  have  ascended  as  far  as  Jetferson,  Wisconsin,  225 
miles.  The  river  passes  by  the  towns  of  Janesville,  Beloit. 
Rockford,  and  Dixon,  and  flows  through  a valley,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  an  extensive  idain,  which  is  noted  tor 
its  fertility  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  whole  descent  of 
the  current  is  ascertained  to  be  about  379  feet. 

ROCK  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin. 

ROCK^ROE,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Arkansas.  P.  312. 

ROCK  RUN,  a post-office  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland. 

ROCK  RUN,  a post-township  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  1037. 

ROCK  RUN,  a small  village  of  Will  co.,  Illinois. 

ROCKS'BURG,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  New  .ler.sey. 

ROCKS'FORD,  a post-office  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio. 

ROCK  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Patrick  co..  Georgia. 

ROCK  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  North  Carolina. 

R(3cK  spring,  a post-office  of  Walker  co..  Georgia. 

ROCK  SPRING,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co..  Illinoi.s. 

ROCK  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland. 

ROCK  STA'TION.  Massachusetts,  on  the  Cape  Cod  Rail- 
road. 40  miles  from  Boston. 

ROCK  STREAM,  a post-village  of  Yates  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Canandaigua  and  Elmira  Railroad,  27  miles  N.  of 
Elmira. 

ROCKTON,  Herkimer  co..  New  York.  See  Little  Falls. 

ROCK'TO.N,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township  of 
Winnebago  co.,  Illinois,  on  Rock  River,  on  the  Racine  and 
Mississippi  Railroad.  16  miles  N.  of  Rockford.  It  contains 
3 churches,  3 paper-mills,  2 flour-mills,  and  a manufactory 
of  reapers.  Pop.  about  600;  of  the  township,  947. 

ROCKrrOWN,  a village  of  Hunterdon  co.,  New  Jersey, 
about  7 miles  S.  of  Flemington. 

ROCK  V^ALtLEY,  post-office,  Hampden  co.,  Massachusetts. 

ROCK  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  W. Virginia. 

ROCK'VILLE.  a post-village  of  Norfolk  co..  Massachusetts, 
on  a branch  of  the  Norfolk  County  Railroad,  26  miles  S.  of 
Boston. 

ROCKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Rhode 
Island,  has  several  carri.age  factories. 

ROCKVILLE,  a flourishing  postrvillage  of  Vernon  town- 
.ship,  Tolland  co.,  Connecticut,  on  Hockanum  River,  which 
here  furnishes  excellent  water-power,  about  14  miles  N.E. 
of  Hartford.  It  contains  4 churches,  viz. : 2 Congregational, 
1 Baptist,  and  1 Methodist,  2 banks  and  1 newspaper  office. 
About  $900,000  capital  is  invested  in  woollen  and  cotton 
manufactures.  Rockville  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
places  in  Northern  Connecticut. 

ROCKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  New  York, 
about  55  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

ROCKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
58  miles  E.iS.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

ROCKVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Montgomery  co., 
Maryland,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Washington  City.  It  cont.ains 
a court-house,  a jail,  5 churches,  and  1 academy.  A news- 
paper is  yniblished  here. 

ROCKVILLE,  a post-office  of  Ilahover  co,,  Virginia. 

ROCKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Rowan  co.,  North  Carolina. 

ROCKVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lexington  district.  South 
Carolina. 

ROCKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Georgia,  11 
miles  E.  of  Eatonton.  It  has  1 church  and  2 stores. 

ROCKVHLLE.  a post  village  of  Monroe  co.,  Tennes.see,  164 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

ROCKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  about  90  miles  above  Cincinnati.  It  has  mills 
for  sawing  stone,  which  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity. 

ROCKVl  LLE.  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Parke  co., 
Indiana,  is  pleasantly  .situated  on  the  plank-road  from 
Indianapolis  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  60  miles  W.  of  the 
former,  and  on  the  Evansville  and  Crawfords ville  Railroad. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a rich  farming  disti  ict,  which  contains 
extensive  beds  of  coal.  It  has  4 churches,  1 bank,  2 news- 
paper offices,  and  a steam  grist-mill.  Population,  728. 

ROCKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Will  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Kankakee.  162  miles  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

ROCKVl  LLE,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa,  60  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Iowa  City.  , 

ROCK'VILLE,  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Beauhar- 
nois,  40  miles  S.W.  of  .Montreal.  Pop.  about  300. 

ROCK'VI  LLE  CE.N'TR  E,  post-office.  Queens  co..  New  York. 

ROCKVILLE  SWITCH,  Pennsylvania,  a station  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  5 miles  from  Harrisburg. 

ROCK'WELL,  post-office,  Pickens  district.  South  Carolina. 
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ROCKWELL,  a post-vill.age  of  Bond  co.,  Illinois,  on  thi 
West  Branch  of  Shoal  Creek,  70  miles  S.  of  Springfield,  has 
2 newspaper  offices. 

ROCK'WOOD.  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  New  York. 

ROCK'Y  B.A.YOU.  (bi'oo,)  a post-village  and  towu.ship  of 
Izard  co.,  Arkansas,  about  lU  miles  E.  of  Mount  Olive. 

ROCK'Y  COM'FORT  a post-office  of  Sevier  co.,  Arkansas. 

ROCKY  COMB'ORT  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  into  the 
Ogeechee  River  near  Louisville. 

ROCKY  CREEK,  of  Chester  district.  South  Carolina, 
enters  the  Wateree  River  on  the  right,  near  Rocky  Mount. 

ROCKY  CREEK.of  Tatnallco.,  Georgia,  flows  intoOhoopee 
River. 

ROCKY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Iredell  co..  North  Carolina, 

ROCKY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Mississippi. 

ROCKY  FORD,  a post-office  of  Pontotoc  co..  Missi.s.sippi. 

ROCKY  FORK,  of  Paint  Creek,  Ohio,  joins  that  stream  on 
the  line  between  Highland  and  Ross  counties. 

ROCKY  GAP,  a post-office  of  Tazewell  co.,  Virginia. 

ROCKY  HILL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hartford 
CO.,  Connecticut,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Connectii-ut  River,  7 
miles  S.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  1102. 

ROCKY  HILL,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Millstone  River  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal, 
4 miles  N.  of  Princeton,  contains  2 stores,  3 mills,  and  about 
25  dwellings. 

ROCKY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  W.Virginia. 

ROCKY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Lavacca  co.,  Texas. 

ROCKY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky. 

ROCKY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co..  Ohio. 

ROCK'Y  ISLAND  or  LOT'TIN,  an  island  of  the  South 
Pacific,  of!  the  N.  coast  of  Papua,  in  lat.  5°  20'  S.,  Ion.  147^^ 
36'  E.  It  presents  an  immense  cone  of  from  3000  to  4000  feet 
in  height,  with  a large  hollow  on  its  N.E.  side,  indicating  the 
situation  of  an  ancient  crater. 

ROCKY  MOUNT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Franklin  co., 
Virginia,  about  180  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond.  It  has 
several  stores,  and  an  extensive  iron  furnace  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  about  300. 

ROCKY  MOUNT,  a post-village  of  Edgecombe  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  50  miles 
E.  of  Raleigh. 

ROCKY  MOUNT,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  district.  South 
Carolina. 

ROCKY  MOUNT,  a post-village  in  Meriwether  co.,  Georgia, 
95  miles  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

ROCKY  MOUN'T,  a post-office  of  Kemper  co.,  Mississippi. 

ROCKY  MOUNT,  a post-office  of  Bossier  parish.  Louisiana 

ROCKY  MOUNT,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Tennessee. 

ROCKY  MOUNT,  a post-village  of  Miller  co.,  Alissouri,  30 
miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  (Fr.  Mmtngnes  Rnchensea,  mon'- 
tan'  ro'shuz';  Oer.  F' 'I sen gebirge.  f^Psen-ga-beeR'ga,)  called 
also  the  CHIPPEWAYAN  (chip-pe-w:\'an)'MOUN'rAlNS,  a 
chain  in  the  central  and  N.  part  of  North  America;  com- 
mencing in  New  Mexico,  in  about  32*^  30'  N.  lat.,  near  Fort 
Webster;  it  extends  nearly  N.N.W.  throughout  the  N. 
portion  of  the  continent  to  the  Polar  Ocean,  terminating 
W.  of  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie’s  River, in  lat.  69°  N..  Ion.  135° 
W.  This  range,  in  connection  with  the  Andes,  of  which  it 
may  be  said  to  be  a continuation,  forms  the  longest,  and, 
according  to  Humboldt,  the  most  uniform  chain  of  mountains 
on  the  globe.  Somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  entire  chain 
belongs  to  North  America;  the  name,  Rbcky  Mountains, 
being  usually  applied  to  that  portion  only  which  is  com- 
prised within  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
although  the  exact  limit  of  this  mountain  range  towards 
the  S.  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  determined.  The  entire 
length,  however,  of  the  chain,  following  the  windings,  may 
be  stated  in  round  numbers  at  3000  miles.  The  E.  boundary 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  lat.  38°  N..  is  in  107°  20'  IV.  Ion. ; 
in  lat.  40°  N.,  108°  30'  W.  Ion.;  lat.  63°  N.,  124°  40'  W.  Ion.; 
lat.  68°  N.,  130°  30'  W.  Ion.  Notwithstanding  this  general 
trending  to  the  W.,  the  continent  widens  so  much  more  in 
the  same  direction,  that  this  chain,  which,  in  South  and 
Central  America,  and  Mexico,  is  comparatively  a coast  range, 
is  several  hundred  leagues  inland  in  the  United  States  and 
British  America.  The  highest  known  peaks  within  the  United 
States  are  Fremont’s.  13.570  feet;  and  Pike’s  Peak,  11,497  feet 
high;  and  Mount  Brown  and  Mount  Hooker,  in  British 
America,  near  53°  N.  lat.,  the  former  about  16,000.  and  the 
latter  15.690  feet  above  the  sea-level.  We  are  very  imperfectly 
acq  main  ted  with  this  system  of  mountains;  the  general  alti- 
tude of  the  range,  however,  is  supposed  to  vary  from  10.000 
to  14.000  feet;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  states  that  peaks  have 
been  measured  of  18.000  feet  in  elevation.  The  E.  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  remarkable  for  its  gradual  declina- 
tion. The  ascent  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  lat.  .39°  21'  N., 
and  Ion.  94°  44'  W.,  to  the  South  Pass,  (the  great  highway  from 
Missouri  to  Utah  and  Oregon,)  in  lat.  about  42°  30'  N..  and 
Ion.  109°  30'  W.,  is  a little  more  than  6000  feet  in  a distance 
of  932  miles  by  the  usual  route.  The  elevation  of  the  South 
Pa.ss,  which  is  a remarkable  depression  in  the  principal 
chain  from  about  15  to  20  miles  wide,  is  about  7500  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  rise,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what 
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has  been  said  above,  is  exceedingly  gentle;  so  much  so, 
indued,  that  the  ascent  is  almost  imperceptible  by  any 
except  a scientific  observer. 

a ranches. — The  following  notice  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  condensed  from  Humboldt's  “ As- 
pects of  Nature:” — "From  about  lat.  22°  X.  the  Cordillera 
of  Anahuac  divides  into  three  chains.  1.  The  K.  chain,  that 
of  Potosi  and  Texas,  is  continued  northward  into  Arkansas 
and  Missouri,  under  the  name  of  Ozark  Mountains;  thence 
by  a succession  of  hills  through  Wisconsin  to  Lake  Superior. 
2.  The  central  chain  of  Durango  and  New  Mexico,  taking 
the  name  of  Rocky  Mountains.  From  this  chain,  an  im- 
portant branch  (called  the  Rlack  Hills)  detaches  itself  in 
about  40°  N.  lat..  and  extends  at  fii  st  nearly  K.,  and  then 
N.,  forming  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  those  of  the  .Missouri  on  the  F..  and  the 
tributaries  of  the  Platte  on  the  S.,  spi-eading  out  in  the 
highlands  of  Nebraskaand  .Minnesota,  where  they  constitute 
the  watershed  between  the  streams  which  flow  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  those  flowing  to  the  Polar  Sea.  The  highest 
known  summit  of  this  branch  is  about  8U00  feet  above  the 
sea.  3.  The  \\.  range  passes  through  Cinaloa  and  Sonora, 
being  linked  by  spurs  with  the  mountains  of  Calitbrni.i.” 
On  each  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico,  there  are 
several  parallel  ridges,  with  the  same  general  course  as  the 
central  ridge,  taking  the  local  names  of  Sierra  Blanca, 
Sacramento  .Mountains,  Org.an  Mountains.  &c.  on  the  F. 
side  of  the  river,  and  San  .Juan.  Jemez  Mountains,  Zufii 
Mountains,  &c.  on  the  M".  This  plan  of  local  naming 
continues  throughout  the  chain,  which  is  in  fact  a system 
rather  than  a range  of  mountains. 

Piatcaas,  (£c. — Between  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  F.,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
Ratige  on  the  W..  is  a vast  region  of  table  land,  which  in  its 
widest  part  extends  through  14 degrees  of  longitude:  that  is, 
about  vUO  miles  from  F.  to  M'.  Humboldt,  in  his  -‘Aspects 
of  Nature,”  (edition  of  184J.)  already  alluded  to,  oltserves 
that  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  37°  and  4:i°  present  lofty 
plains,  of  an  extent  hardly  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe;  having  a breadth  from  FI.  to  twice  as  great 
as  the  plateaus  of  Mexico.  In  the  \V.  part  of  the  great  cen- 
tral plateaus  above  described,  lies  the  Great  Basin,  otherwise 
called  Fremont's  Basin,  from  its  having  been  fii  st  explored 
by  Colonel  Fremont.  It  is  situated  between  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada and  Wahsatch  Mountains,  and  is  bounded  on  every 
side  with  high  hills  or  mountains.  It  is  about  5U0  miles  in 
extent,  from  F.  to  W..  and  350  from  N.  to  S.  Only  a part  of 
it  has  been  thoroughly  explored;  it  is,  however,  known  to 
contain  a number  of  lakes  and  rivers,  none  of  whose  waters 
ever  reach  the  ocean,  being  probably  taken  up  by  evaporation 
or  lost  in  the  sand  of  the  more  arid  districts.  As  far  as 
known,  the  lakes  of  this  basin  are  salt,  except  Utah  Lake. 
The  largest  of  these,  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  is  filled  with  a satu- 
rated .solution  of  common  salt;  it  has  an  elevation  of  4200 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Passes. — Probably  no  mountains  of  the  same  altitude  can 
he  so  readily  traversed  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  owing 
to  the  great  breadth  of  its  base,  and  its  gentle  acclivity. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  numerous  passes  may 
be  mentioned  that  leading  from  the  head-waters  of  the 
Athabasca  to  those  of  the  Columbia,  between  Mount  Brown 
and  .Mount  Hooker, and  called  the  Athaba.sca  Portage;  it  has 
a height  of  7300  feet,  and  has  only  been  used  by  the  ti-aders 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  as  the  principal  pass  into  the 
basin  of  Columbia ; Cadot’s  Pass,  near  the  N. boundary  of  the 
United  States:  the  well-known  South  Pass,  ali’eady  alluded 
to;  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail  from  Independence  to  the  town 
of  Santa  Fe.  and  the  FI  Paso  route  in  the  S. of  New  Mexico. 
Governor  Stevens  of  Washington  Territory,  says  of  that  por- 
tion about  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  ••  that  it  is  broken 
into  spurs,  and  filled  with  valleys,  furnishing  several  good 
passes  much  lower  than  the  celebrated  South  Pass,  one  by 
barometric  measurement,  15U0  feet  lower.”  Fremont,  in  the 
winter  of  18:')3-4.  explored  a route  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanzas  to  the  pass  of  the  Huerfano  River,  through  the 
Sierra  Blanca,  in  New  Mexico,  thence  across  the  valley  of 
San  Luis,  up  that  of  Sah-Watch.  through  the  Central  Chain 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the  Coocha-too-p6  Pass. 

Much  attention  has  recently  been  directed  towards  a.scer- 
taining  the  most  suitable  pas.ses  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, with  a view  to  the  location  of  the  conlemi)lated  Pacific 
Railroad.  For  the  following  important  items  of  information, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Henry  V.  Poor,  Fsq.,  the 
able  editor  of  the  American  Railroad  .Journal : — “The  pro- 
posed Northern  route  for  the  Jkicific  Railroad  would  cross 
the  Rocky  .Mountains  near  the  .sources  of  the  .Mis.souri  and 
Columbia,  at  an  elevation  of  about  00(i()  feet  above  the  sea; 
the  elevation  of  the  summit  of  the  South  Pass  is  7490  feet: 
Jhe  Bear  .Mountain  Summit,  1000  feet  higher;  the  Central 
•oute  would  cross  by  the  Coocha-too-pe  Pass,  in  lat.  38°,  at 
an  elevation  of  11.082  feet,  or  by  the  Sangre  de  Christo  Pass, 
Rt  8.800  feet;  the  Southern  route,  propo.sed  to  cro.ss  near  the 
32d  parallel  of  N.  lat..  would  traverse  the  great  {)lateau 
where  an  interval  seems  to  occur  between  the  termination 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  commencement  of  the  Rocky 


Mountains  proper,  at  an  elevation,  probably,  nowhere  greate* 
than  5000  feet.”  (See  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Geogra 
phical  Society,  art.  V.  1854.) 

Amid  the  valleys  and  gorges  of  this  stupendous  system 
of  mountains,  some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  globe  ha  vs 
their  birth.  Of  these,  the  Athabasca,  Peace,  and  Mackenzies 
find  their  outlet  in  the  Polar  Sea;  the  Saskatchawan  in  the 
Atlantic,  through  Hudson’s  Bay;  the  Missouri  and  its 
many  tributaries,  the  Platte,  Arkansas,  and  Red  Rivers 
gliding  gently  down  its  long  E.  slopes,  find  an  exit  in  thf 
Mississippi,  and  thence  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  while  the 
Rio  Del  Norte,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Columbia,  (with  Lewis 
River,  its  principal  tributary,  forming  in  itself  a mighty 
stream,)  take  opposite  directions : the  first  through  the  valley 
of  New  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  second  through 
the  deserts  of  Utah  and  the  western  part  of  New  Mexico  to 
the  Gulf  of  California;  while  the  last,  from  the  N.,  bursting 
through  the  Cascade  and  coast  ranges,  rushes  to  join  the 
mighty  Pacific,  bearing  the  only  waters  that  reach  that  ocean 
directly  from  this  range.  F>man  observes,  -‘that  it  is  re- 
markable. that  if  an  arch  of  a great  circle  were  prolonged 
fi  om  the  Aldan  Mountains  in  Siberia,  it  would  pass  through 
the  principal  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  40° 
and  55°  N.  lat. 

Geology. — Of  the  geological  structure  ol  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains as  yet  very  little  is  known.  The  highest  parts  visited 
by  Fremont  were  composed  of  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
shooting  up  into  sharp  and  jagged  peaks.  Volcanic  rocks 
are  known  to  exist  in  many  places  on  the  slopes  or  sides  of 
these  mountains.  According  to  the  most  recent  reports 
there  is,  between  the  head  of  Madiscjti  River  and  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone,  a volcanic  region  of  perhaps  100 
.s(iuare  miles  in  extent,  in  which  some  of  the  volcanoes  are 
said  to  have  lately  been  in  a state  of  eruption.  Hot  springs 
are  found,  not  only  in  this  region,  but  in  various  other  places 
on  the  F.  and  IV.  declivities  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range. 
Near  42°  37'  N.  lat..  and  111°  45'  \V.  Ion.,  there  are  a number 
of  fountains,  the  waters  of  which  effervesce  with  the  carbonic 
acid  that  they  contain.  From  this  circumstance  they  have 
received  the  name  of  Beer,  or  Soda  Springs.”  The  most 
rem:u'kable  of  these  throws  up  a jet  d'eau  of  about  three 
feet  high,  accompanied  with  a suliterraneous  noise,  which, 
together  with  the  rushing  of  the  water,  resembles  the  sound 
of  a steamboat  in  motion,  whence  it  has  been  termed  the 
“Steamboat  Spring.”  {Fremont.) 

ROCKY  NARROWS,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio. 

ROCKY  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  .Newton  co..  Georgia. 

ROCKY  POINT,  a thriving  village  of  Monroe  co.,  W. 
Virginia,  240  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

ROCKY  POINT,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Virginia. 

ROCKY  POINT,  a post-office  of  Attala  co.,  Mississippi. 

ROCKY  POINT,  a post-village  of  Independence  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. about  8 miles  S.F.  of  Batesville. 

ROCKY  POINT  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Botetourt  co., 
Virginia. 

ROCKY  POND,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district.  South 
Carolina. 

ROCKY  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Anderson  district.  South 
Carolina. 

ROCKY  RIVER,  of  North  Carolina,  a small  stream,  flows 
through  Cabarras  co.,  and  then  turning,  forms  the  l)oundary 
between  Stanley  and  Anson,  until  it  enters  the  Yadkin. 

ROCKY  RIVJMt,  of  Chatham  co..  North  Carolina,  enters 
Deep  River  from  the  N.IV. 

ROCKY  RIVER,  of  South  Carolina,  a small  stream,  rises 
in  Anderson  district,  and  flowing  S.,  enters  the  Savannah. 

ROCKY  RII'ER.  a small  stream  in  the  F.  central  part  of 
Tennessee,  forms  the  boundary  between  Warren  and  A'an 
Buren  co’s.,  and  enters  the Caney  Fork  of  Cuml^erland  Riv  er 

ROCKY  RIVER,  Ohio,  a small  stream,  rises  in  Medina 
co..  and  enters  Lake  Erie  about  It)  miles  W.  of  Cleveland. 

ROCKY  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  a small  stream,  falls  intc 
the  St.  Joseph’s,  in  St.  Joseph  county. 

ROCKY  RUN.post-tnshp.,  Hancock  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  797. 

ROCKY  RUN,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin. 

ROCKY  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Alabama, 
188  miles  N.E.  of  Tuscaloo.sa. 

ROCKY  SPUING,  a post-village.  Claiborne  co..  Mi.ssi.ssippi. 

ROCKY  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Granger  co.,  Tennessee. 

ROCKY  WELL,  a post-office  of  Lexington  district,  Sonfh 
Carolina. 

ROCOUR.  ro'kooRJ.  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  2 
miles  N.N.IV.of  Liege.  It  is  famous  for  tin*  battle  fmght  in 
its  pl.'iins  in  1746,  when  the  Fi-ench,  under  Marshal  Saxe, 
defeated  the  allies  under  DukeCharle«  of  Lorraine.  Pop,  520. 

ROC'ROYt  or  ROC'ROU.  (Fr.  pron.  ro'krwd.)  a frontiei  for- 
tified town  of  France,  department  of  Ardennes,  in  the  forest 
of  Ardennes,  15  miles  N.W. of  Mezi^res.  Pop.  11(54.  It  has 
a military  hospital  and  a custom-house.  The  Duke  of 
Enghien.  afterwards  the  “Grand  CondA  ’ here  defeated  the 
Spaniards  in  16-13. 

ROD  A,  n/nd.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  38  miles  N.E 
of  Barcelona,  on  the  Ter. 

RODA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  56  miles  S.  of 
Cuenca.  Poo.  2400. 
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ROT)A  rt  «,  town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Saxe-Alten- 
Durg,  8 miloN  K.S.E  of  Jena.  Pop.  2357. 

RODA,  a Town  of  \rabia.  See  Rodah. 

ROD.\.  an  i.'slajid  in  the  Nile.  See  Rhodda. 

RODACII,  ro'ddK,  a town  of  Saxe-Coburg.  10  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Coburg,  on  a river  of  its  own  name.  Pop.  1572. 

KO'DAII.  RODA,  ro'dd,  or  RODDA,  rod'dl  a town  of 
Arabia,  in  Yemen,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Sana,  and  a residence 
of  many  of  its  merchants.  It  has  tine  gardens  and  vine- 
yards. and  is  governed  by  an  ameer,  who  occupies  its  citadel. 

RODALBEN.  ro-dai'hSn,  or  ROTIIALBHN,  ro-t|Pb§n,  a 
village  of  Ravaria,  in  the  Palatinate,  near  Pirmaseus.  Pop. 
1509. 

ROD.\NO,  a river  of  Europe.  See  Rhine. 

ROD.\S.  an  island  of  Turkey.  See  Rhodes. 

RODA  UK,  ro'dawk',  a town  of  Centi  al  Asia,  in  Little 
Thibet,  about  120  miles  S.E.  of  Leh.  and  having  an  active 
trade  in  shawl  wool,  and  salt  from  adjacent  lakes. 

ROD'BORNE-CIIE/.\EY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

ROIPBOROUGII,  a chapelry  and  ty thing  of  England,  co. 
of  Gloucester. 

RODBYE  or  RODBY,  rod'bli,  a maritime  town  of  Den- 
mark, on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Laaland,  7 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Maribo.  Pop.  1200. 

RODDA,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Rodah. 

RQDD.'V,  an  island  in  the.  Nile.  See  Rhodda. 

ROD'DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

RODDENAU.  (Rbddenau.)  rbd'deh-now',  a village  of  IIes.se- 
Cassel,  inOber-IIessen,  near  Frankenburg,  on  the  Eder.  Pop. 
1003. 

RODDINO,  rod-deebio,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Coni,  province  of  Alba.  Pop.  1106. 

RODELIIEIM,  iVdel-liime',  a market-town  of  Germany, 
in  Ilesse-Darmstadt.  province  of  Dher-lle.ssen,  on  the  Nidda, 
4 miles  W.N.W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  15S8. 

RODELSEN,  (Rodelsen.)  rd'dcl-sen,  a village  of  Bavaria, 
in  Lower  Franconia.  Pop.  802. 

RODEMACK,  ro'deli-mdk',  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Moselle,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Thionville.  Pop. 
1087. 

RODEN.  RHODEN,  roMen,  or  ROON,  ron.  a village  of 
Holland,  province  of  Drenthe,  12  miles  N.AV.  of  Assen.  P.  803. 

RODE.N,  ro'den,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  30  miles  S. 
of  Treves,  near  the  right  i)ank  of  the  Saar.  Pop.  1609. 

RODE.XBERG.  roMen-b^RG'.  a town  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  in 
Nieder-I lessen,  17  miles  AV'.S.W.  of  Hanover.  I’op.  1129. 

RODENGO.  ro-d&n'go,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  go- 
vernment of  Milan,  3 miles  N.E. of  Ospedaletto.  Pop.  1129. 

RODE,  NORTH,  a towmship  ot  England,  co.  of  Chester, 
with  a station  on  the  North  Stafford  Railway,!^  miles  S.W. 
of  .Alacclesfield. 

RODENS LEBEN.  roMens-li'ben.  (Gross,  groce.  and  Klein, 
kiln.)  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  government 
of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  1007. 

RODEW.ALD,  roMeh-wIlt',  a village  of  Hanover,.  11  miles 
N.  of  Neustadt-am-Riibenberge.  Pop.  1600. 

RODEZ  or  HHODEZ,  ro'da^  (anc.  Sagodu'num,)  a town  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Aveyron,  85  miles  N.W. 
of  Montpellier,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aveyron.  Pop.  in 
1852.  10.280.  It  has  a national  college,  with  a library  of 
16.000  volumes,  a Gothic  cathedral,  and  trade  in  wool  and 
chee.se. 

RODHEIAI-AN-DER-BIEBER,  rod'hime  ^n  d§R  bee'ber, 
a village  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt.  near  Giessen.  Pop.  827. 

RODHEIM-VOR-DER-HOHE.  (Hbhe,)  rod'hime  voR  deR 
ho'eh,  a village  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  circle  of  Friedberg. 
Pop.  1380. 

RODI,  an  island  of  Turkey,  See  Rhodes. 

RODI,  ro'dee,  a maritime  town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Capitanata,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Gargauian  Promontory, 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Pop.  3200. 

RODIEZMO,  ro-de-Sth'mo,  a village  of  Spain,  province, 
and  N.W.  of  Leon.  Pop.  1845. 

RODIGO,  ro-dee'go,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  9 miles 
N.W.  of  IMantua.  Pop.  1500. 

RODIGO,  a village  of  Lombardy,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Mantua. 

RO'DINO,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  ri.ses  near 
Dunmow.  flows  mostly  S.S.W.  past  Chipping  Ongar,  and  be- 
tween Epping  and  Ilainaut  Forests,  and  near  Barking  joins 
the  Th  lines,  whence  it  is  navigable  to  llfird. 

RODING,  ro'ding,  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper 
Palatinate,  on  the  Regen,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Ratisbon.  P.1190. 

RODING EN.  (Rodingen.)  rb'ding-en.  a village  of  Rhenish 
Prussia.  18  miles  N.E.  of  Aix-la  Chapelle. 

ROD'INGTON,  a parish  of  Englami  co.  of  Salop. 

ROD'MAN.  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Jefferson  co.. 
New  York,  on  Sandy  Creek,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Watertown. 
Pop.  lt)08. 

ROD'MARTON,  a parish  of  England,  co..  of  Gloucester. 

ROD'MELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

ROD'.MERSH  AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

RODNA,  rod'nOh.  or  RAD.N’A,  rod'noh.  (Ger.  /I’otZcn,  ro'- 
Ign,)  a village  of  Transylvania,  26  miles!  N.E.  of  Bistritz. 

I Pop.  2000,  mostly  employed  in  gold,  silver,  and  iron  mines. 

ROD'N  EY.  a post-vilhage  of  Jefferson  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
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the  Mississippi  River,  40  miles  above  Natchez.  It  has  seve- 
ral stores  and  warehouses,  and  a newspaper  oflffce.  Pop.  486. 

ROPNEY.  a post-office  of  Gallia  co..  Ohio. 

RODOLZA.  a town  of  Illyria.  See  Radmansdorf. 

RODOMUM.  See  Rouen. 

RODOSTO,  RHODOSTO.ro-dos'to,  written  alsoRODOSJIG 
(Turk.  Teleer-Dagh,  anc.  Bisnrdtht.  afterward  lihcede.s’tum  oi 
Bhcedestux.)  a fortified  maritime  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Room-Elee,  sanjak.  and  60  miles  N.E.  of  Gallipoli,  on  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  great  route  W.  of  Constantinople. 
It  has  large  caravanserais,  khans,  and  public  baths,  with  5 
Greek  and  2 Armenian  churches ; but  it  has  latterly  declined 
in  importance. 

RODRIGUES  or  RODRIGUE,  ro'dreeg',  (Port.  Rodriguez, 
ro'dree'ghjs,)  an  island  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  330  miles 
E.N.E.  of  the  Alauritius,  of  which  it  is  a dependency.  Lat. 
19*^ 4' S.,  Ion.  63°  25'  E.  Length.  12  miles;  breadth,  from  3 
to  6 miles.  Surfiice  mostly  mountainous,  but  it  has  about 
9000  acres  of  cultivable  land. 

RODUMNA.  See  Roanne. 

RO'DUSTER,  a small  village  of  Butler  co.,  Kentucky. 

RtEDOilE  or  RODOE,  (Bbdbe.)  roMo'eh.  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Norway,  in  lat.  66°  40'  N.,  Ion.  13°  10'  E. 

ROEDSKIOEIl,  rbd'ske-o'er,  a small  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland. 

ROER,  a river  of  Germany.  See  Ruhr. 

ROERMOND.  rooR-miAnU.  or  ROERMONDE.  rooR-mOn'deh, 
(Fr.  Ruremonde.  rtiR'mANdD  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro^ 
Vince  of  Limburg,  on  the  Meuse,  at  the  influx  of  the  Roer, 
(Ruhr.')  27  miles  N.E.  of  MaestriCcht.  Pop.  in  18,50,  7172. 
Its  fortifications  were  dismantled  under  Joseph  II..  but  it 
is  still  the  residence  of  a military  commandant.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  .soap,  leather,  beer,  vinegar, 
and  a considerable  general  and  transit  trade. 

ROESFIELD,  roz'feeld,  a post-office  of  Catahoula  parish, 
Louisiana. 

ROESKILDE  or  RCPKILDE,  rbs'kil'deh.  a town  of  Den- 
mark. island  and  stift  of  Seelaud,  with  a port,  19  miles 
AV.S. AY.  of  Copenhagen,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way, at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  the  Ise-fiord.  Pop.  in  1850, 
3805.  It  was  the  reisidence  of  the  Danish  kings  in  the 
Aliddle  Ages,  and  has  a royal  castle,  a cathedral,  the  oldest, 
finest,  ami  most  celebrated  in  Denmark,  with  tombs  of 
many  of  its  kings. 

RtEULX,  rub.  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  8 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Alons.  Pop.  2701. 

ROFR.ANO,  ro-frii'no,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Principato  Citra.  13  miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Diano.  Pop.  2100. 

RO'GART,  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Sutherland. 

ROGASEN.  ro'gd-zen.  ROGAZNO.  ro-gaz'no.  or  ROGOZNO, 
a town  of  Prussian  Poland.  24  miles  N.  of  Posen,  on  a large 
lake,  and  on  the  AA’etna.  Pop.  4430. 

ROGATCHEY  or  ROGATSCHEAV.  ro  ga-ch§v',  a market- 
town  of  Russia,  government,  and  60  miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Mohee- 
lev,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Droots  and  the  Dnieper.  Pop. 
2500. 

RO'GATE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.ssex. 

ROG.ATSCHEAA',  a town  of  Rus.si.a.  .St>e  Rogatchev. 

ROGER'S  (roj'ers'l  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Spartanburg 
district.  South  Carolina. 

ROGER’S  FARAI,  a post-village  of  McLane  co.,  Illinois,  66 
miles  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

ROGER’S  L.\ND'ING,  a village  of  Perry  co..  Missouri. 

ROGER’S  RUN,  a post-office  of  Stark  co.,  Indiana. 

ROGER’S  STORE,  a post-office,  Wake  co..  North  Carolina. 

ROG'ERSTON,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

RQG'ERSVILLE,  a village  of  Steuben  co..  New  York,  con- 
tains the  Rogersville  Union  Seminary. 

ROGERSA'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  Penn.sj'lvania. 

ROGERSA'I LLE,  a post-office  of  Ilaliftix  co.,  A irginia. 

ROGERSA’ILLE.  a post-village  of  Ander.son  district.  South 
Carolina,  131  miles  AY.N.AA’.  of  Columbia.  The  name  of  the 
post-office  was  recently  changed  to  Evergreen. 

ROGERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Ala- 
bama, 24  miles  E.  of  Florence.  Pop.  about  300. 

ROGERSA'ILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Haw- 
kins CO.,  Tennessee,  is  situated  near  the  Holston  River.  255 
miles  E.  of  Nashville.  Steamboat  navigation  has  lately  been 
opened  on  the  Holston  from  Knoxville  to  Kingsport,  which 
is  above  Rogersville.  The  village  contains  a bank,  and  a 
collegiate  institute  under  the  control  of  the  Odd  Fellows, 
having  about  200  pupils.  A newspaper  is  published  here. 

ROGERSA’ILLE,  a small  village  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Madi- 
son co..  Kentucky. 

ROGERSA’ILLE.  a sm.all  village  of  Ohio  co..  Kentucky. 

ROGERSA’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio, 
about  90  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

ROGERSA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Henry  co..  Tndian.a. 

ROGGAA’EIL.  rok'wll,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
27  miles  N.E.  of  Bern. 

ROGl  ET.  roj'yet  (?)  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

ROGLIANO.  riAl-yii'no.  a town  of  Naples,  p nince  of  Ca- 
labria Citra.  9 miles  S.  ofCo.senza.  I’op.  1900 

ROGLIANO.  a town  at  the  N.  extremity  Jf  Corsica,  17 
miles  N.  of  Bastia.  Pop.  152'^ 
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ROGNAC,  ron'y^k^,  France,  a station  on  the  railway  from 
Marseilles  to  Avignon,  17  miles  from  Marseilles. 

KOQNONAS,  ron'yo'ni',  France,  a station  on  the  railroad 
from  Marseilles  to  Avignon,  3^  miles  from  Avignon. 

RO'GONAUT'POOR',  a town  of  British  India,  presidency, 
and  province  of  Bengal,  130  miles  N.IV.  of  Calcutta,  on  the 
roule  to  Benares.  Lat.  23°  32'  N.,  Ion.  86°  44'  E. 

ROGUES  RIVER,  East  Africa.  See  Juba. 

ROHAN,  ro'6y°f,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  on  the  Ouse,  28  miles  N.  of  Vannes.  Pop.  501. 

ROHAN,  an  old  division  of  France,  in  Bretagne,  with  the 
title  of  duchy,  now  comprised  in  the  department  of  Mor- 
bihan. 

ROII AN-ROHAN,  ro'd^o/  ro'byof  or  FRONTEN AY,  foNt'ni, 
or  fr6No'teh-n,V,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Deux- 
Sdvres,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Niort.  Pop.  2000. 

ROHATYN.  ro-hi^tin,  a town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in  Ga- 
licia, 15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Brzezany.  Pop.  2726. 

ROHILCUND,  ro-hil-kundt.  a region  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  Upper  Provinces,  between  lat.  28°  and 
29°  N.,  and  Ion.  78°  and  80°  E. ; watered  by  the  Ganges, 
Ramgunga,  &c.  It  is  named  from  the  Rohillas,  an  Afghan 
tribe,  who  emigrated  to  it  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

ROIIITSCH,  ro'hitsh,  or  ROG.VTCZ,  ro-gdts^  a market- 
town  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Agram.  It 
has  chalybeate  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  extensively 
exported. 

ROHO>iCZ,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Rechnitz. 

KOHOZNA,  ro-hoz'ni.  or  ROSEN,  ro^zen,  a village  of  Bo- 
hemia. circle  of  Chrudim,  10  miles  from  liriisau.  Pop.  1306. 

ROHRB.VCH,  l OR^biK,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton,  and  22  miles  N.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  48.31. 

ROHRERSVILLE,  ror'ersOill.  a post-village  in  Washing- 
ton CO.,  Maryland,  80  miles  W.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

ROHRSBURG,  rors'burg,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co., 
Pennsylvania.  88  miles  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

ROHRSDOR  F,  roR.s'doRf.  a village  of  Germany,  in  Prussian 
Silesia.  27  miles  S.W.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Bober.  Pop.  1500. 

ROHRSDOHF,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  13  miles 
N.E.  of  Dre.sden.  Pop.  2908. 

ROHRSDORF,  a village  of  Germany,  circle  of  Zwickau, 
district  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  1175. 

ROHRSDORF,  (Rohrsdorf.)  roRs'doRf.  a village  of  Bohe- 
mia. circle  of  Buntzlau,  6 miles  from  Heide.  Pop.  1033. 

ROINICZ,  roPnitch.  or  ROGNITZ.  rog'nits,  (Alt.  dlt.  and 
Neu,  noi,)  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Bohemia,  in 
Koniggratz,  2 miles  from  Trutenau.  Pop.  1100. 

ROISDORF,  rois'doRf,  Prussia,  a station  on  the  railroad 
from  Cologne  to  Bonn,  12  miles  from  Cologne. 

ROTSEL,  rwJ'z^P,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Somme.  7 miles  E.  of  Peronne.  Pop.  1591. 

ROISTN.  rwd'zlxa^  a village  and  commune  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Hainaut,  on  the  Honelle,  16  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Mons.  Pop.  1491. 

ROIS'SY,  (Fr.  pron.  rwis'see^,)  an  island  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific, belonging  to  Schouten  group,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Papua, 
lat.  8°  12'  S..  ion.  144°  3'  E. 

ROISSY,  rw^s'see',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise.  arrondissement  of  Pontoise.  Pop.  965. 

ROITZSCH.  roit.sh.  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  19  miles 
N.E.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  1300. 

ROJALES  or  ROXALES.  ro-ndfiSs,  a market>town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  23  miles  S.W.  of  Alicante,  on  the  Seguro. 

ROJANKA,  ro-yin^ki,  a market-town  of  Ru.ssian  Poland, 
government,  and  37  miles  E.S.E.  of  Grodno.  Pop.  1500. 

ROJA.NO,  ro-yi/no,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  IT.,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Sulmona.  Pop.  1600. 

ROJESTVE.NK  A.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Rozhestve.vka. 

ROJESTVE.NKOE,  atown  of  Russia.  See  Rozhestvenkoe. 

ROJESTVENO,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Rozhestveno. 

ROJEV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Rozhev. 

ROJO,  ro'yo,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra  II.,  S.iV.  of  Aquila.  Pop.  1050. 

ROJO,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  dis- 
trict, and  23  miles  S.  of  L.anciano.  Pop.  800. 

ROKEBY,  rok'bee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding,  on  the  Tees,  2 miles  S.S.E.  of  Barnard  Castle.  Here 
are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Eggleston  AbV)ey,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  romantic  scenery  of  Rokeby 
has  been  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

ROKEOlY,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

ROKELLE.  ro'k^lP,  a river  of  West  .\frica.  in  Senegambia, 
after  a W.  course,  estimated  at  2.50  miles,  joins  the  Atlantic 
by  a wide  estuary  at  Sierra  Leone. 

ROKITZAN,  ro'kit-sin',  (Bohemian.  Foldczany,  ro-ke-chd'- 
.lee,)  a town  of  Bohemia,  10  miles  E.  of  Pilsen,  on  the  Klada- 
wa.  Pop.  2800. 

ROWLAND,  a post-office  of  White  co..  Illinois. 

ROLANDSWERTII,  ro'ldnds  w§Rt',  or  NONNENWERTH, 
non'nen-^^Rt',  Prussia,  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  government 
ot  Coblentz,  near  Konigswinter,  containing  the  old  Benedic- 
tine nunnery  of  Nr.nnenwerth.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  Roder- 
berg,  one  of  the  most  interesting  volcanoes  on  the  Rhine. 
On  a ridge  connected  with  it,  stands  the  remains  of  the  castle 
of  Solandseck,  so  called-  according  to  tradition,  because  of 
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the  long  residence  of  Roland,  the  famous  nephet/  o Charlo' 
magne,  who  could  look  down  from  it  on  the  nunnery  in 
which  his  unfortunate  bride  was  immured.  'Their  story  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  Schiller’s  most  beautiful  ballads — Tht 
Knight  of  Toggenherg. 

ROLESVILLE,  rolztvil,  a post-village  of  Wake  co..  North 
Carolina,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

ROLLE,  roPleh,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Yaud. 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  16  miles  S.W.  of  Lausanne.  P.  600 

ROLLE  BOISE,  rol'leh-bwdzL  a village  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  with  o 
tunnel  under  the  Rouen  Railway. 

ROLLEGHEM,  roFleh-ghSm',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro 
vince  of  West  Flanders,  5 miles  S.  of  Courtrai.  Pop.  1500. 

ROL'LERSYILLE,  a post-village  of  Sandusky  co..  Ohio,  42 
miles  N.  of  Columbus. 

ROLLESBY,  rolz'bee,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

ROLLESTON,  rolz'ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

ROLLES'i'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

ROLLES'TONE.  lollz'ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Wilts. 

ROT/LIN,  a post-township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Lenawee  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  134.3. 

ROLLING  (rolfing)  FORK,  a small  village  of  Casey  co., 
Kentucky. 

ROLLING  FORK,  a post-office  of  Nel.son  co.,  Kentucky. 

ROLLING  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Arkansas. 

ROLL'INGSFORD,  a new  county  of  Strafford  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Salmon  Falls  River,  and  on  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad.  71  miles  N.E.  of  Boston.  The  Great 
Falls  Branch  Railroad  partly  intersects  it.  I’op.  2069. 

ROIPLINS  S'TORE,  a post-village  of  Moore  co..  North 
Carolina. 

ROIJLINSYILLE,  a post-office  of  Darlington  district. 
South  Carolina. 

ROLLO,  rol'yo,  a mountain  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  pro- 
vince of  Alicante,  between  Novelda  and  Aspe.  It  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  variegated  marble,  the  color  of  which  is 
different  in  different  places.  On  the  S.E.  it  is  blood-color, 
with  dull  white  veins ; in  the  N.W.  yellow,  with  genei-ally 
dark  veins,  beautifully  intertwined,  and  in  other  places  it 
has  cords  of  livid  hue,  and  very  beautiful  black  spots. 

ROLLO,  roPlo.  or  ROLO.  ro'lo,  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 
government  of  IMilan,  province,  and  18  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Mantua.  Pop.  2065. 

ROLLOUG.  rol'loog(?)  a village  of  Norway,  stift  of  Aggers- 
huus,  on  the  Louven,  54  miles  W.  of  Chri.stiania. 

ROLI7I11G  H'T,  Great,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.of  Oxford. 

ROLLRIGHT,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

ROl/VENDEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

ROM,  a village  of  Austria.  See  Kladek. 

RO.M,  r(liN«.  (anc.  Ruuru>num,)  a village  of  Franco,  de- 
partment of  Deux-Sevres,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Melle.  Pop. 
1738. 

ROM  or  ROMA,  a city  of  Italy.  See  Rome. 

ROMA,  rotmit,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  the 
Banda  Sea,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Timor,  40  miles  in  circuit.  Lat. 
7°  42'  S . Ion.  127°  26'  E. 

RO'M  A,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Starr  co.,  Texas, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  550  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Austin  City.  It  is  the  head  of  regular  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  contains  a custom-house.  Free  population,  479. 

ROMAGNA,  ro-nidn'yd,  a province  of  Cential  Italy,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  posse.ssions  of  the  Roman  bishops,  on  the 
Adriatic,  between  the  Yenetia  and  the  March  of  Ancona, 
and  now’  forming  the  provinces  of  Bologna,  Terrara  Ravenna 
and  Forli. 

ROMAGNANO,  ro-mdn-ydtno.  a market-town  of  Piedmont, 
18  miles  N W.  of  Novara,  on  the  Sesia.  Pop.  2519. 

RO.MAGNANO,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Citra.  20  miles  E.  of  Campagna. 

ROMAGNAT,  ro'mdn'yd',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Puy-de-D6me.  Pop.  1900. 

ROMAGNESE,  ro-mdn-y,V.sA.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  province,  and  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Bobbin.  Pop.  1822. 

RGMAGNIEU,  ro'mdn'yuhh  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  [sere,  arrondissement  of  La-'J’our-du-Pin.  Pop.  1931. 

R(V.M  ALD-KIRK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  in 
North  Riding. 

R()5IA  N.  I’o'mdn.  a town  of  Moldavia,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Moldava  and  Sereth,  36  miles  S.W.  of  Yas.sy.  It  is  a 
Greek  bishop’s  see.  and  has  some  Roman  antiquities. 

ROMAN.  See  Rome. 

RO.MANCE.  a post-office  of  A'^ernon  co.,  Wisconsin. 

RGMANCHE,  ro'mSNsh',  a small  river  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Hautes-,\lpeS;  joins  the  Drac,  near  Vezille,  after  a W. 
course  of  40  miles. 

ROM.\NENGO.  ro-md-nSn/go.  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
21  miles  .N.W.  of  Cremona.  Pop.  1560. 

RO.MANIA.  See  Room-Ei.ee. 

ROMANO,  ro-m<Uno.  a fortified  town  of  Lombardy,  13 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  4000.  It  has  an  old  castle,  a 
college,  and  several  churches. 

ROMA  NO,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont, 
near  the  Serio.  Pop.  2304. 

ROMANO.  See  Rome. 
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ROMANO  KEY,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Cuba.  See  Cato 
Romano. 

ROMANOV  or  ROMANOW,  ro-nic^-noW,  a walled  torn 
Df  Russia,  government,  and  ‘24  miles  N.VV.  of  Yaroslav,  «'n 
the  Volga.  Pop.  ‘2000. 

ROMANOVKA  or  ROMANOWKA,  ro-m^-nov/kd,  a mar- 
ket-town of  Russia,  government,  and  90  miles  S.  of  Kiev. 
Pop.  1570. 

ROMANS,  ro'm6NG^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Drome,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  l.sere.  across  which  it  com- 
municates with  Bourg-du-Peage.  10  miles  N.E.  of  Valence. 
Pop.  in  1852,  10.869.  It  is  enclo.sed  by  old  walls,  and  entered 
by  5 gates.  It  has  a communal  college,  silk  and  woollen 
manufectures,  tanneries,  and  an  active  trade. 

ROMANSIIOIIN,  ro^mdns-hoKu',  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Thvirgau,  on  a tongue  of  land  on  the 
S.W.  side  of  the  lake,  and  II  miles  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Con- 
stance. Pop.  1‘281. 

ROMANSLEIGII,  ro'manz-le,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

RtVMANSVILLE,  a village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  10  miles  W.  of  West  Chester. 

ROMANZOV,  ro-mln-zov^  or  RO'MANZOFF^  several  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific,  in  the  Low  and  IMulgrave  Archipelasros. 

ROMANZOV  or  ROMANZOW,  ro-mdn-zov/,  a headland  of 
Russian  America. 

ROAI.ANZOIV,  a bay  of  Yes.so.  in  .Tapan. 

ROMAO.  a town  of  Brazil.  See  Sao  RomXo. 

ROIMBLON,  rom-blon/,  one  of  the  smaller  Philippine 
Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  E.  ofTablas. 

RO.ME,  rom,  (L.,  It.,  Sp.,  and  Port.  Roma,  ro^md:  Fr.  Rome, 
rom ; Ger.  Rom.  r5m;  Dutch  Rome,  ro^meh,  Turk. /’oo/n  ; 
Gr.  Pw/zp.  Rome.)  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  world,  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  the  capital  of  the  Pontifical 
States,  and  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Catholic  Christen- 
dom. is  situated  on  the  Tiber,  17  miles  N.E.  of  its  mouth  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Lat.  of  St.  Petei'’s,  41°  54'  6"  N..  Ion. 
12°  ‘27'  14"  K.:  elevation  of  the  site  of  St.  Peter’s  above  the 
sea,  95  feet;  of  the  Roman  College.  193  feet.  The  city  is  built 
on  marshy  ground,  at  the  f >ot  of  a range  of  low  hills,  and 
is  separated  by  the  Tiber  into  two  unequal  portions,  whiidi 
are  divided  into  14  rioni.  (regions  or  districts.)  Of  these,  12 
are  in  Rome  Proper,  or  the  space  on  the  E.  or  left  bank  of 
the  river,  and  only  2 on  the  IV.  or  right  bank,  called  the  Leo- 
nine City,  or  Trastavere,*  containing  the  Vatican  and  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  (or  Sant’  .\ngelo.)  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  which  are  generally  understood  to  occupy  the  site  of 
those  constructed  by  Aiirelian.  They  are  15  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  are  pierced  for  18  gates,  6 of  which  are 
closed  up.  The  finest  are  the  Porta  del  Popolo  on  the  N., 
and  the  Porto  San  Giovanni  on  the  S.  of  the  city.  Little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  area  within  the  walls  is  inha- 
bited, most  of  the  space  S.  of  the  capitol  being  used  for 
gardens  and  vineyards.  The  most  populous  part  of  the 
modern  city  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cumpaa  M trtius, 
a plain  extending  between  the  Capitoline.  Quirinal.  and  Pin- 
cian  Hills.  The  Tiber,  within  the  walls,  has  a windiTig 
course  of  3 miles.  It  is  navigable  only  for  small  provision- 
boats.  After  heavy  rains  it  frequently  rises  20  or  30  feet, 
and  inundates  a great  part  of  the  city.  Near  the  middle  of 
its  course  it  forms  an  island,  called  San  Bartolomeo.  900  feet 
long  and  300  feet  broad,  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
two  bridges;  besides  which,  the  only  others  are  the  Ponte 
Sisto  and  the  Ponte  Sant’  Angelo,  the  latter  connecting  the 
city  with  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  citadel  of  Rome, 
which  serves  for  a state  prison  and  a house  of  cori-ection. 
The  three  principal  thoroughfares  of  Rome  diverge  fi-om  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  a large  .square  at  its  N.  extremity;  the 
central  of  these,  the  Corso,  extends  in  a direct  line  S.S.H. 
for  about  a mile.  There  are  in  all  506  streets,  ‘275  lanes,  and 
148  squares,  of  all  dimensions;  most  of  the.se  are  ornamented 
with  richly  sculptured  fountains,  of  which  there  ai’e  in  Rome 
150.  These  are  supplied  with  excellent  water  by  three  aque- 
ducts. The  finest  is  called  Acqua  Veygine,  (.^k'kwa  v§r/- 
je-n:V;)  the  others  are  Acqua  Felice  (fa  lee^chil.)  and  Aca^ua 
Pola.  Not  withstanding  its  architectural  and  artistical  riches, 
modern  Rome  has  a sad  and  de.solate  aspect.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpaved;  in  these  the  fintst 
palaces  and  the  most  wretched  hovels  are  often  seen  side  by 
side.  Near  the  Capitoline  Mount  is  the  Ghetto,  the  Jews’ 
quarter,  a crowded,  filthy  space,  enclosed  by  walls,  the  two 
gates  of  which  are  under  charge  of  the  police.  The  situa- 
tion of  Rome  is  unhealthy,  especially  in  summer,  from  the 
effects  of  malaria;  but,  from  the  mildness  of  its  winter 
climate,  it  is  a favorite  resort  for  invalids.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  is60°-4;  of  winter,  46°-7 : of  summer. 
73°'‘2  Fahrenheit.  Frost  seldom  lasts  over  the  night,  and 
snow  falls  on  an  average  Ij  days  in  the  year;  but  in  the 
severe  season  of  181‘2,  the  ponds  were  frozen  over  for  several 
days. 

Rome  has  .364  churches,  most  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  architecture  and  si)lendid  decorations.  At  the 


* This  n.ame  is  also,  and  perhaps  most  frequently,  applied  to  a 
Bubdi  vision  of  V anstiberiiu  Uooie. 
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head  of  these  stands  the  celebrated  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter, 
which  is  not  only  the  largest  and  moat  beautiful  church 
that  has  ever  been  erected,  but  is,  without  exception,  the 
noblest  work  of  architecture  ever  produced  by  man.*  It 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  Borgo,  between  the  Jaiiicnlum  and  the  Vatican.  Its 
approach  is  through  a magnificent  i)iazza.  the  buildings 
along  which  are  concealed  by  a superb  colonnade,  forming 
two  .semicircular  porticoes,  con.sisting  of  284  colnmn.s,  with 
an  entablature  on  which  stand  192  statues  of  saints,  each  11 
feet  in  height.  'The  main  body  of  the  building  consists  of  a 
Greek  cross,  with  a dome  of  gigantic  dimensions,  rising 
from  its  centre,  and  borne  up  by  four  colossal  piers.  'This 
dome.f  projected  by  IMichael  Angelo,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
boldest  and  most  astonishing  effort  of  human  architecture. 

On  entering  the  interior,  a scene  solemn,  grand,  and  har- 
monious almost  beyond  conception,  bursts  u])on  the  view. 

'The  extreme  lengths  within  the  walls  are  667  feet  in  the 
central  body,  and  445  feet  in  the  transepts;  the  height  from 
the  pavement  to  the  cross  is  458  feet.  Owing  to  the.se  im- 
mense proportions,  objects  within  the  area  lose  somewhat 
of  their  effect  by  contrast,  and  appear  comparatively  diminu- 
tive. Thus,  the  Baldacchino.  a,  splendid  bi'onze  canopy  ovei 
the  high  altar,  and  immediately  under  the  dome,  though 
120  feet  high,  a))pears  not  more  than  30  feet;  and  the  ('hair 
of  St.  Petei’,  behind  the  attar,  seems  scarcely  to  rise  from 
the  pavement,  though  70  feet  above  it.  'The  same  effect  is 
perhaps  still  more  strikingly  manifested  in  regard  to  the 
magnificent  mosaic  paintings  on  the  inteiior  of  the  great 
dome,  which,  .seen  from  lietow,  are  so  much  diminished,  that 
the  pen  in  the  hand  of  the  prophet  in  one  of  the  lower  com-  j 
partments,  .seems  to  be  less  than  18  inches  in  length,  though 
in  reality  6 feet.  The  floor  of  St.  Paul’s  at  London,  the 
largest  church  in  Great  Britain,  covers  an  area  of  2 acres; 
that  of  St.  Peter’s,  5 aci-es.  The  cost  of  erection  is  still  more 
dispT-oportioned.  'That  of  St.  Paul’s  was  not  more  than 
$3,750,000:  that  of  St.  Peter’.s,  including  its  monuments 
and  embellishments,  is  estimated  at  from  60  to  80  millions. 

'The  edifice  was  begun  under  I’ope  Julius  II.  in  1506.  on  the 
site  of  an  old  church  of  the  same  name.  It  was  planned 
and  commenced  by  Bramante,  but  altered  and  carried  on  by 
Raydiael  and  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  St.  Peter’s  was 
dedicated  on  the  18th  of  November.  1626.  St.  John  Lateran, 

(San  Giovanni  Laterano.)  an  ancient  edifice  in  which  the 
I’opes  were  crowned,  is  regarded  as  the  mother-church  of 
the  “Eternal  City.”  It  is  situated  near  the  S.  wall,  on  an 
i.solated  spot,  remarkable  as  the  place  where  five  councils 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  church  have  been  held.  Its 
facade,  compo.sed  of  four  large  columtis  and  six  pilasters,  sus- 
taining a massive  entablature  and  balustrade,  on  which  are 
colossal  statues  of  our  Saviour  and  ten  saints,  is  considered 
a fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  last  century : while  ; 
its  Corsini  Chapel,  on  which  elaborate  ornament  and  gilding, 
columns  of  the  finest  marbles,  ba.s-reliefs.  and  even  gems,  | 
have  been  lavished  with  the  greatest  profusion,  is  without  ! 
a parallel.  From  one  of  its  balconies  the  Pope’s  benediction 
to  the  people  is  pronounced  on  Ascension-day.  Santa  Maria  i 
Maggiore.  which  ranks  third  among  the  basilicas,  is  supposed  I 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a temple  of  .Tuno  Lucina.  and  to  have 
derived  from  it  the  36  Ionic  pillars  of  white  marble  which 
snj)port  its  central  nave;  its  interior,  adorned  with  these 
jiillars.  and  enriched  with  tasteful  and  costly  decoi-ations.  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  class  in  existence.  In  front  of  it  is  a 
beautiful  Corinthian  column  of  white  marble.  47  feet  high, 
exclusive  of  the  ba.se  and  capital.  This  formed  a p:irt  of  the 
splendid  basilica  of  Constantine,  but  is  believed  to  belong 
to  a much  earlier  period.  A bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin  on 
its  top  has  given  it.  the  name  of  the  Colonna  della  Yergine. 
8anta  Croce  in  Geru.salemme,  the  fourth  of  the  Roman  ba- 
silicas, takes  its  name  from  its  supposed  possession  of  a por- 
tion of  the  true  cross,  and  a quantity  of  earth  which  was 
brought  from  .Jerusalem,  and  mixed  with  its  fimndation. 

It  is  richer  in  relics  than  in  architectural  merit,  but  posse.s.ses 
some  fine  columns  of  Egyptian  granite,  and  is  not  without 
historical  interest  as  the  church  in  which  the  popes  used 
annually  to  consecrate  the  celebrated  Golden  Rose. 

Among  the  other  churches  may  be  specified  Santa  Agnese, 
(sdnffd  ^n-y.V.sA,)  presenting  one  of  the  purest  and  most  ele- 
gant specimens  of  the  Greek  cross,  said  to  stand  on  the  spot 
w here  St.  Agnes  was  publicly  exposed,  after  being  put  to 
the  torture:  St.  Agostino,  with  an  elegant  but  simple  front 
of  travertine,  taken  from  the  Coli.seum.  the  earliest  cupola 
that  was  constructed  in  Rome,  aiid  a celebrated  fresco  by 
Riiphael,  representing  Isaiah  and  two  angels;  SaiD’  Andrea 
della  Fratta.  rendered  conspicuous  by  its  fantasti'  cupols  and 
steeple,  and  remarkable  for  its  ceremonies  on  Good  Fr'uiay, 
called  the  Tre  Ore;  St.  Antonio  Abate  and  Ara  Oeli,  the 
former  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a temple  of  Diana,  and 

* Byron,  apostrophizing  this  unrivalled  structure,  says — 

“But  thou,  of  temples  old  or  altars  new 
Standest  alone,  with  nothing  like  to  thee.’’ 

t “The  vast  and  wondrous  dome 
To  which  Diana’s  marvel  was  a cell.” 

Chiliie  Harold,  canto  iv 
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^he  latter,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  that  of  a temple  of 
1 upiter,but  claiming  notice  on  the  somewhat  singular  ground 
Df  being  internally  and  externally  the  ugliest  of  all  the  Ho- 
man churches:  San  Bartolomeo,  built  on  the  island  of  that 
name  in  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
^sculapius,  and  containing  24  granite  columns  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  it;  San  Bernardo,  a remarkable  circular 
building,  originally  one  of  the  halls  or  temples  which  fronted 
the  outer  wall  of  Diocletian’s  baths;  San  Bonosa,  in  the 
Trastevere.  said  to  be  the  burial-place  ofBienzi;  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  (sdnHi  md-ree'i  dm'yee  dn'j.a-le.)  originally  the 
Pinacotheca,  or  great  hall  of  Diocletian's  baths,  converted 
into  a church  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing which  Rome  possesses ; Santa  Maria  a Cosmedin,  said 
to  have  been  built  originally  in  the  third  century,  on  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine;  Santa  Maria  di 
Loreto,  crowned  by  a double  dome,  and  enriched  with  a 
statue  by  Fiammingo  considered  one  of  the  greatest  produc- 
tions of  modern  art.  and  an  altar-piece  by  Perugino:  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Minerva,  so  called  from  occupying  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  that  goddess,  remarkable  as  the  only  Gothic  chui-ch 
in  Borne,  and  celebrated  for  its  full-length  statue  of  our  Sa- 
viour by  Michael  Angelo:  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  celebrated 
for  its  paintings,  particularly  the  Four  Sibyls,  considered 
among  the  most  perfect  works  of  Raphael ; Santa  3Iaria  in 
Trastevere,  said  to  be  the  first  church  in  Rome  pulilicly  set 
apart  for  worship;  Santa  Mai  iain  Valicella.  sometimes  called 
Chiesa  Nuova.  one  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  of  the 
Roman  churches:  Sant’ Onofrio,  interesting  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Tasso:  San  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  (sdu  pd'o-lo  ^Rld 
tri  fon-tdhiA.)  outside  the  walls,  on  a spot  alleged  to  be  that 
where  St.  Paul  was  beheaded;  San  Pietro  in  Montorio.  finely 
situated  on  a platform,  from  which,  perhaps,  the  best  view 
of  modern  Rome  is  obtained,  and  near  where  St.  Peter  is 
said  to  hive  been  beheaded;  San  Pietro  in  Yincoli.  (s;in  pe- 
A/tro  in  vitRko-le.)  a majestic  edifice,  celebrated  for  its  statue 
of  Moses,  one  of  the  greatest  creations  of  Michael  Angelo ; San 
Prassede.  numbering  among  its  relics  a column  of  oriental 
jasper  brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  alleged  to  be  the  very 
column  at  which  our  Saviour  was  scourged,  and  a portrait 
of  Him,  once  in  the  possession  of  St.  Peter;  Santa  Sabina 
on  the  Aventine,  occupying  the  supposed  site  of  the  temple 
of  Juno  Regina;  San  Tomma.so  degli  Inglesi,  (s^n  tom-ml/so 
d^Pyee  in-glA/see.)  in  the  Trastevere.  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  775  by  Olfii.  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  now  dedi- 
cated to  Thomas  k Becket,  one  of  whose  arms  is  exhibited  as 
a relic,  and  containing  curious  portraits  of  Roman  Catholics 
who  were  put  to  death  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth. 

Palacps,  djc. — The  Vatican,  situated  on  the  hill  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  city,  and  at  one  point  con- 
nected with  St.  Peter’s,  is  the  largest  palace  in  Europe.  It 
was  probably  commenced  as  early  as  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, and  in  the  eighth  century  had  become  of  con- 
siderable consequence,  being  occupied  by  Charlemagne  at 
his  coronation.  The  popes  first  began  to  reside  in  it  after 
their  return  from  Avignon,  in  1377,  one  inducement  being 
the  vicinity  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a covered  gallery.  From  this  time  they  vied 
with  each  other  in  extending  and  embellishing  it,  till  the 
Pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.,  to  whom  was  reserved  the 
task  of  completing  the  old  palace,  nearly  in  its  present  form. 
The  Sistine  chapel,  the  Loggie,  (lod'ji.)  the  museum,  the 
library,  and  the  new  palace,  which  now  constitutes  the  most 
conspicuous  portion  of  the  whole  pile,  are  all  of  later  origin. 
The  whole  covers  an  immense  space,  and  is  rather  a collec- 
tion of  separate  buildings  than  a single  structure.  Owing 
to  this,  its  exact  dimensions  are  not  easily  ascertained;  but 
the  length  is  estimated  at  1151  feet,  and  the  breadth  at  7fi7 
feet.  This  vast  building  is  said  to  contain  8 grand  stair- 
cases,,200  smaller  staircases,  20  courts,  and  4422  apartments. 
The  most  celebrated  portions  are  the  Scala  Regia,  (ski^ld  ra'- 
je-d.)  leading  to  the  Sala  Regia,  or  hall  of  audience,  a splen- 
did apartment,  covered  with  frescoes  illustrating  various 
events  in  Papal  history,  a conspicuous  place  being  appro- 
priated to  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew;  the  Capella 
Sistina,  or  Sistine  Chapel,  a lofty,  oblong  apartment,  about 
150  feet  long  and  50  feet  broad,  covered  with  fi'escoes  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  among  which  the  Last  Judgment.  00  by  30 
feet,  is  most  conspicuous,  and  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
the  cardinals  meet  in  conclave  to  elect  a pope,  and  where 
many  of  the  most  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church 
are  performed ; the  Loggie,  a splendid  portico  of  three  stories, 
completed  from  the  designs  of  Bramante  by  Raphael,  whose 
magnificent  frescoes  constitute  its  greatest  ornament:  the 
Stanzeof  liaphael,  or  four  chambers  adjoining  the  Loggie.  and 
equally  adorned  by  the  same  master-hand;  the  picture- 
cilery,  containing  a collection  which,  though  small  in  ex- 
tent, there  being  not  more  than  50  pictui'es.  is  unsurpassed 
u.  real  value;  the  museum,  consisting  of  a .series  of  galleries, 
in  which  the  noblest  treasures  of  art  which  the  world  j)f)s- 
sessos  have  been  amassed,  including,  among  others,  the 
Laocoon  and  Apollo  Belvidere:  the  library,  surpassed  by 
many  collections  in  the  number  of  its  volumes,  but  by  none 
in  the  known  value  of  some,  and  the  presumed  value  of  more 
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of  its  manuscripts.  This  famous  library  is  estimal«)J  to  com 
prise  100,000  printed  books  and  25,000  manuscripts,  of  which 
2300  are  oriental.  The  superb  palace  of  the  Quirinal,  or 
palace  of  Monte  Cavallo,  long  the  usual  summer  residence  of 
the  Pope,  is  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens;  attached  to 
it  is  the  palace  called  the  Dataria  .\postolica,  ,(d3-tk-ree/jt 
k-po.s-toPe-kk,)  whence  the  pontifical  bulls  were  issued.  In 
the  square  of  the  Quirinal  stands  the  palace  of  the  Gonsu'ta, 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  tribunal.  The  palace  of  Salviati 
contains  the  archives  of  Rome. 

Another  palace,  or  rather  series  of  palaces,  crowns  th<s 
summit  of  the  Capitol,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Piazza  del 
Campidoglio.  It  is  approached  from  the  Corso  by  a flight 
of  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which  two  Egyptian  lionesses,  and  at 
the  summit  two  colos.sal  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  stand- 
ing beside  their  horses,  are  con.spicuous.  In  the  centre  of 
the  piazza  is  a bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  horse  of  which  is  so  full  of  life,  that  Michael  Angelo,  on 
seeing  it.  is  said  to  have  bid  it  camina.  “go.”  Occupying 
sides  of  the  same  square  are  the  senatorial  palace,  in  which 
the  senator  of  Rome  holds  his  court;  the  palace  of  the  Con- 
servatori,  containing  the  Promoteca  or  collection  of  busts; 
the  Capitoline  Museum,  with  man)'  interesting  objects,  but 
few  master-pieces  of  .sculpture,  except  those  in  the  Hall  ol 
the  Dying  Gladiator,  and  a picture-gallery,  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Vatican,  though  the  paintings  individually 
are  of  far  less  intrinsic  merit. 

There  are  upwards  of  60  splendid  private  palaces  in  Rome. 
The  finest  of  these  are  the  Barberini  Palace,  the  Doria  Palace, 
remarkable  for  its  extent  and  its  gallery  of  paintings,  the 
Colonna  Palace  for  its  garden.s.  the  Ro.spigliosi  and  F’arnese 
Palaces,  the  latter  celebrated  for  its  architecture,  the  Palace 
of  Prince  Canino  for  its  Etruscan  museum.  The  palaces 
called  villas,  though  mostly  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  are 
situated  amidst  orange  and  citron  groves,  and  ornamented 
with  fountains  and  statues.  The  most  magnificent  of  these 
are  the  Villa  Borghese.  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  outside  of  the 
Porta  del  Popolo;  the  Villa  Medici,  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
Venus,  now  a school  of  design  for  young  French  artists; 
and  that  of  Prince  Ludovici. 

Educational  Institutions.  Libraries,  d-c.  — Of  the  many 
scientific  and  literary  establishments,  the  University  of 
Rome  holds  the  first  rank  as  one  of  the  principal  in  Italy, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe.  It  occupies  a building 
begun  by  Leo  X.,  from  designs  of  Michael  Angelo;  has  42 
professors,  and  is  attended  by  about  10(10  students.  The 
professors  are  paid  by  fixed  salaries,  and  their  lectures  are 
gratuitous.  The  ground  floor  of  the  building  is  occupied 
by  the  Scuole  delle  Belle  Arti,  (skoo-oHA  dAPlA  bJPla  aa/tee.) 
in  which  11  professors  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  lecture  (-n 
sculpture,  and  other  branches  connected  with  the  fine  arts; 
and  on  the  third  floor  is  the  school  of  engineers.  Attached 
to  the  University  are  a lihrary  and  museum  ; and  dependent 
upon  it,  though  at  a considerable  distance,  is  a botanic  gar- 
den. adjoining  the  Salviati  Palace  in  the  Trastevere.  The 
chief  of  the  others  are  the  Roman  College,  founded  by  the 
Jesuits,  with  a rich  library  and  museums  of  natural  history 
and  antiquities,  and  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  in  which 
natives  of  India.  Abyssinia,  Armenia,  and  Greece,  are  in- 
structed. The  printing-office  attached  to  the  establishment 
is  rich  in  Oriental  types,  and  has  furnished  fine  specimens 
of  typography  in  many  languages.  Besides  the  above,  there 
are  English.  Irish.  Scotch,  and  17  other  colleges.  In  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Ripa  Grande,  1000  children  are  instructed  in 
arts  and  trades:  and  there  are  numerous  schools  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  principal  academies 
are  that  called  D’Arcadia.  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  cele- 
brated in  Europe,  the  Academy  of  Natural  History,  with  an 
observatory,  and  the  academies  of  theology,  archaeology,  the 
Tiberina,  and  others.  Next  to  the  libi-ary  of  the  Vatican, 
the  chief  public  libraries  are  the  Casanatense,  in  the  Convent 
of  Minerva,  with  120.000  volume.s.  and  the  Angelica  library, 
with  84,820  printed  volume.s,  and  2945  manuscripts.  Besides 
the  museums  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  the  public 
collections  comprise  museums  of  anatomy,  natural  history, 
mineralogy,  antiquities,  and  mosaics:  and  there  are  nu- 
merous and  valuable  private  collections. 

Hospitals  and  Charities. — Among  the  numerous  hospitals 
in  Rome  may  be  mentioned  the  Spirito  Santo,  a richly- 
endowed  institution,  .situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  It  combines  a foundling  hospital,  a lunatic  a.sylum, 
and  an  ordinary  infirmary.  The  foundling  hospital  receives 
about  800  infiints  annually,  and  is  in  such  repute,  that  in- 
mates reach  it  from  all  parts  of  the  Pontifical  States,  an  1 
even,  it  is  said,  from  the  kingdom  of  Naple.s.  The  La  Con- 
solazione.  or  surgical  hospital,  receives  all  the  c.'ises  of 
stabbing.  There  are  also  the  hospitals  of  San  Giovanni, 
chiefly  for  cases  of  fever,  and  reputed  the  best  conducted  in 
Rome;  San  Gallicano,  occupying  a fine  building  in  the  Tras- 
tevere, for  cutaneous  di.seases:  Benfratelli.  chiefly  for  acute; 
and  San  Giacomo,  (sAn  jA^ko-mo.)  near  the  Cor,so,  for  in- 
curable diseases.  Another  immense  establishment  is  the 
hospital  of  San  Michele,  combining  a house  of  correction  for 
juvenile  culprits  and  women,  a house  of  industry  for  chil- 
dren, an  asylum  for  the  aged,  and  a gratuitous  school  of  art, 
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in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  taught  drawing,  paint- 
ing, arcliiteoture.  music,  statuary,  &c.  Among  other  insti- 
tutions ciilled  charitable,  are  numerous  societies,  partly 
supported  by  government,  fir  bestowing  marriage  dowries, 
and  making  presents  to  girls  taking  the  veil.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  women  married  receive  these  dowries,  which, 
on  an  average,  amount  to  about  $h).000  per  annum. 

Manufactures,  Trade,  <fc. — The  chief  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome  is  connected  with  the  production  of 
articles  ol  virth.  and  the  supply  of  the  numerous  artists, 
invalids,  and  other  visitors.  Its  few  manufactures  are  con- 
tined  to  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  hats,  gloves,  parchment, 
strings  for  musical  instruments,  artificial  feathers,  false 
pearls,  mosaics,  jewelry,  and  trinkets.  The  trade  is  princi- 
pally in  these  articles,  and  in  alum,  vitriol,  puzzolana,  olive- 
oil.  pictures,  and  antiques.  Many  of  the  population  are 
occupied  in  attendance  on  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In 
184:6,  there  were  in  Rome  32  cardinals.  29  bishops.  124  pre- 
lates, 1738  secular  clergy,  2488  regular  clergy,  and  1743 
nuns. 

Amusejnents,  <£c. — The  public  amusements  consist  of  thea- 
trical representations,  concerts,  religious  processions.  Ac. 
There  are  at  present  8 theatres,  the  finest  of  which  is  the 
Apollo,  on  the  Tiber,  near  the  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  The 
season  of  Lent  at  Rome  is  regularly  preceded  by  a Carnival, 
a scene  of  grotesque  display,  exhibited  chiefiy  in  the  Corso. 
The  horse-races  of  the  Corso  form  another  amusement, 
luring  which  the  whole  city  seems  to  be  congregated  within 
it.  to  see  horses  without  riders,  urged  on  to  their  utmost 
speed  by  means  of  balls  and  plates  of  metal  bristling  with 
sharp  spikes  suspended  from  their  backs.  Next  to  the  Car- 
nival. in  point  of  gayety.  is  what  is  called  the  October  festival, 
continued  during  alt  the  Thursdavs  and  Sundays  of  the 
month,  when  the  people  crowd  to  Monte  Testaccio  and  the 
Borghese  Gardens,  to  divert  themselves  with  dancing  and 
games.  To  walk  in  the  streets  of  Rome  is  quite  untashion-  , 
able:  a carriage  and  a box  at  the  opera  are  indispensable,  I 
even  to  those  of  the  nohte.sse  whose  limited  income  denies  i 
them  a comfortable  meal.  The  evening  parties  in  private  | 
houses  are  often  very  numerously  attencled,  filling  a suite  of  i 
spacious  apartments.  Here  is  no  luxury  of  the  table,  but  I 
music,  conversation,  dancing,  and,  for  the  more  elderly  part 
of  the  company,  cards. 

Antiquities. — Gur  limits  will  scarcely  permit  us  to  mention 
even  the  principal  among  the  multitude  of  m.agnificent 
ruins,  which,  to  the  traveller,  constitute  the  great  attrac- 
I tion  of  Rome.  The  ancient  Forum  was  situated  in  the 
I ‘nterval  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Palatine,  in  a small 
{j  Irregular  space  now  called  Campo  Vaccino.  (kim'po  vit- 
-he^no.)  from  its  appropriation  as  a cattle-market.  Its  exact 
position  is  still  disputed  though  fragments  of  temples  and 
other  edifices,  which  formed  its  principal  ornaments,  remain. 
Another  forum,  known  as  that  of  Trajan,  is  conspicuously 
pointed  out  by  the  magnificent  pillar  which  bears  his  name, 
and  stands  in  the  midst  of  its  ruins.  The  Palace  of  the 
Caesars,  which  stood  on  the  Palatine,  is  notv  a mere  mass  of 
ruins,  so  shapeless  and  undefined,  that  no  idea  of  the  form 
and  limits  of  the  celebrated  structure  can  be  obtained  from 
them.  The  most  celebrated  temples  are  those  of  ,Tlsculapius. 
on  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  of  which  only  a few  remains  are 
visible  among  the  buildings  of  the  Convent  of  San  Bartolo- 
meo; of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  situated  in  the  Forum, 
and  now  incorporated  with  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in 
Miranda;  of  Antoninus  Pius,  now  represented  chiefiy  by 
eleven  marble  columns  of  its  portico,  forming  part  of  the 
present  Dogana  di  Terra,  or  custom-house:  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  already  mentioned  as  the  site  and  part  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin;  of  Concord,  only  re- 
cently brought  to  light,  on  the  side  of  the  Capitoline;  of 
Fortuna  Yirili.s,  near  the  Ponte  Rotto,  now  occupied  as  the 
Armenian  church,  and  presenting  one  of  the  purest  speci- 
mens of  the  Ionic  in  Rome:  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  once  the 
most  magnificent  of  all.  the  pride  and  wonder  of  ancient 
Rome,  as  it  looked  proudly  do-vn  from  the  summit  of  the 
Capitol,  but  now  only  dubiously  traced  in  part  of  its  foun- 
dations; of  Minerva  Medica.  still  forming  a picturesque 
ruin  on  the  Ksiiuiline.  near  the  Porta  Maggiore:  of  Pallas 
Minerva,  still  a beautiful  ruin,  consisting  chiefly  of  two 
Corinthian  columns,  supporting  a magnificent  entablature. 
And  a continued  frieze  with  an  attic  above,  convening  a full- 
length  figure  of  the  goddess:  of  Saturn,  on  the  side  of  the 
Capitoline  above  the  Forum,  and  forming  one  of  its  pictu- 
resque ruins:  and  above  all.  of  the  Pantheon,  situated  in  a 
small,  dirty  piazza,  between  the  Cor.so  and  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona.  but  at  once  one  >f  the  most  magnificent  and  best-pre- 
sierved  monuments  of  ancient  Boinan  architecture.  Its  ex- 
cellent preservation  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  its  early  con- 
version into  a ChrLstl  in  church,  under  the  name  of  Sta 
Maria  Roton  la.  It  is  entered  by  a noble  portico,  110  feet 
long  by  40  feet  deep,  composed  of  16  Coiinthian  columns  of 
Orienhil  granite,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  Greek  marble, 
and  consists  in  its  interior  of  a rotunda  143  feet  in  diameter, 
crowned  by  a dome,  the  height  of  which  is  also  143  feet. 
The  doors  are  of  bronze,  hung  on  bronze  pilasters,  and  the 
pavement  is  of  porphyry,  pavonazetto,  and  giallo  antico, 
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a>Tanged  in  round  and  .square  slabs.  The  most  interesting 
object  within  is  Raphael’s  tomb. 

The  other  antiquities  most  deserving  of  notice  are  arches 
pillars,  baths,  aqueducts,  and  amphitheatres.  One  specimen 
of  «ich  w ill  sutfice.  The  first  is  the  arch  of  Constantine, 
built  on  what  is  called  the  Via  Triumphalis,  and  one  of  tne 
most  elaborate  and  imposing  monuments  of  the  city,  though 
in  several  parts  indicative  of  the  decline  of  art.  The  noblest 
pillar  is  the  column  of  Trajan,  already  referred  to,  126  feet 
high,  composed  of  34  pieces  of  white  marble,  covered  over 
with  matchless  sculptures,  giving  the  history  of  Trajan’s 
achievements,  and  containing,  among  others,  no  few’er  than 
2500  human  figures.  The  most  perfect  of  the  baths  are  those 
of  Caracalla,  situated  under  the  E.  slopes  of  the  Aventine, 
and  occupying  an  area  of  at  least  1 mile  in  circuit.  Their 
ornaments  have  all  disappeared;  yet  few  sights  are  more 
impressive  than  their  mountainous  ruins  and  dizzy  arches 
encircled  by  flowery  glades  and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blos- 
soming trees.  The  aqueducts  are  justly  regarded  as  the 
most  stupendous  of  the  Roman  works;  but  most  of  them, 
though  originally  brought  within  the  walls,  have  their  most 
magnificent  remains  considerably  beyond  them.  That  of  the 
Aqua  Julia,  which  pursued  a cour.se  ot  46  miles,  has  a line 
of  arches  6 miles  long,  which  stretches  across  the  Cumpagna, 
and  is  still  used  for  bringing  water  into  the  city.  The  am- 
phitheatres furnish,  in  the  Coliseum,  the  grandest  of  all  the 
Roman  ruins.  This  structure,  called  also  the  Flavian  A^m- 
phitheatre,  w’hich  w’as  the  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  and  is 
now  the  most  august  and  imposing  ruin  in  the  world,  con- 
sists of  a va.st  ellipse.  620  feet  in  length,  and  513  feet  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  In  the  centre  is  an  open  elliptical  space 
or  arena,  about  290  feet  in  length,  and  IbO  feet  in  breadth. 
Around  this  arena  are  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  which 
rise,  tier  above  tier,  the  higher  ones  still  receding,  till  they 
almost  reach  the  top  of  the  outer  wall,  w'hich  is  about  160 
feet  in  height.  This  immense  amphitheatre  is  said  to  have 
had  seats  for  above  80,000  spectators,  and  standing-room  for 
20.000  more.  It  gives  a dreadful  idea  of  the  times,  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  the  main  part  of  the  amusement  consisted 
in  the  mutual  butchery  of  trained  gladiators,  and  in  the 
exposure  of  heathen  criminals  and  Christian  martyrs  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 

History. — The  history  of  Rome  is.  properly  speaking,  iden- 
tified with  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  could  not  even 
be  exhibited  in  a dry  register  of  events  within  moderate 
limits.  In  a more  restricted  sense,  however,  the  city  itself 
may  be  considered  as  having  an  individual  history,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  an  account  of  its  first  foundation,  and  of  the 
various  augmentations  and  embellishments  which  it  re- 
ceived during  the  successive  stages  by  which  it  rose  to  be 
not  only  the  mistress  of  the  world,  consider  ed  as  the  capita' 
of  a kind  of  universal  empire,  but  to  be  also  for  centuries 
the  grandest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  populous  of  Euro- 
pean cities.  Though  much  that  historians  have  gravely 
related  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  city  is  mere  fable,  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  it  was  founded  by  Romulus.  753 
years  b.  c.  Its  site  was  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  irs  houses, 
consisting  of  humble  huts,  were  enclosed  by  a rude  wall,  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  pierced  by  three  or  four  gates.  Like  all 
ancient  Italian  cities.  Rome  appears  to  have  had  a clear  un- 
occupied space  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  known 
by  the  name  oi povLceHum.  New  walls,  enclo.sing  the  whole 
city,  were  begun  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  and  completed  by 
Servius  Tullius,  about  570  B.  c.  These  walls  embraced  a 
circuit  of  about  5 miles,  and  continued  for  8U0  years  to  form 
the  recognised  limits  of  the  city,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  extensive  and  populous  suburbs  were  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  vicinity.  The  number  of  gates  in  the  Servian 
walls,  according  to  Pliny,  amounted  during  Vespasian’s 
reign  to  37.  The  Emperor  Aurelian,  having  resolved,  A.  D. 
271,  to  make  the  walls  commensurate  with  the  area  actually 
or  virtually  occupied,  removed  those  of  Servius.  and  erected 
others,  which,  though  afterwards  de.stroyed,  are  understood 
to  have  been  nearly  in  the  line  of  those  now  existing,  built 
by  the  Emperor  Houorius.  a.  d.  462.  The  most  important 
change  since  made  was  the  enclosure  of  the  Borgo  by  Lee 
IV..  A.  D.  850. 

The  city  was  taken  by  Alaric  in  410.  and  by  Genseric  in 
455.  It  pas.sed  successively  under  the  domination  of  the 
Ostrogoths  and  the  Emperors  of  the  East:  it  was  given  tc 
the  popes  by  I’epin  and  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  then  became  the  capital  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  From  1809  till  1814.  it  was  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Rome  in  the  French  Empire.  In  1848.  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  after  the  assassination  of  Count  Ros.si, 
the  Pope’s  prime  minister,  on  the  15th  of  November;  the 
I’ope  fled  in  disgui.se  on  the  24th.  A republican  fi.rm  of  go- 
vernment was  attempted  in  1849,  when,  on  the  8th  ot 
February,  the  National  Assembly  declared  the  Pope  di 
vested  of  all  temporal  power:  but  this  was  overturned  by 
the  intervention  of  a French  force,  which  has  since  bao 
possession  of  Rome. 

The  population  of  Rome  at  different  periods  is  an  in- 
tere.sting  question,  but  from  want  of  data  cannot  be  satis 
factorily  answered.  Some  have  estimated  the  » pulation 
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jf  ancient  Rome,  when  the  Empire  was  in  the  height  of 
its  prosperity  and  power,  as  high  as  three  millions.  Pop.  in 
1833,  170,701;  in  1846,  180.000,  including  18.650  strangers; 
and  in  1863  201,161. Adj.  IIomax;  (It.  Sp.  and  Port.  Ro- 

mano. ro-nii'no,  feminine  Romana,  ro-m^'nd:  Fr.  Romain, 
ro'm^N®'.  feminine,  Romaine.  ro'mdn'  or  ro'mfn^;  Ger.  Ko- 
MISCH,  rd'inish;  Dutch  Roomsche.  lom'seh;)  Inhab. — In  Eng- 
lish. French,  Italian.  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  the  adjective 
is  al.so  used  for  the  inhabitiint;  (Ger.  Romek,  rb'mer ; Dutch 
Romein,  ro-min'.) 

ROME,  roni,  a post-township  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine,  18 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  864. 

ROME,  a post-village  and  township,  semi-capital  of  Oneida 
co.,  New  York,  .situated  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  the  Erie 
Canal,  at  a point  where  the  Rome,  Watertown,  and  Og- 
densburg  Railroad  forms  a junction  with'  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany,  and 
14  miles  N.W.  of  Utica.  The  Black  River  Canal  also 
here  forms  a junction  with  the  Erie  Canal,  and  plank-roads 
extend  to  Oswego,  Taberg.  Utica,  and  other  towns.  The 
village  is  on  the  summit-level  between  the  Hudson  and 
Lake  Ontario ; the  Mohawk  flowing  through  its  E.  part, 
enters  the  former;  while  Wood  Creek  running  through  the 
W.  part,  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  from  the  Mohawk, 
mingles  its  waters  with  the  latter.  It  is  a place  of  active 
trade,  and  contains  a large  and  handsome  court-house,  a jail, 
11  churches,  4 large  hotels,  3 banks,  above  100  stores,  a 
flourishing  acadeni}’,  whose  principal  edifice  is  one  of  the 
finest  ornaments  of  the  place.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  here.  Rome  also  contains  2 grist-mills,  2 large 
plauing-mills,  1 car  factory,  1 large  iron  foundry,  3 brewe- 
ries, an  e.xtensive  boat,-huilding  etablishment  and  dry- 
dock,  and  -several  large  lumber-yards,  this  being  one  of 
the  finest  lumber  markets  in  Central  NeAv  York.  Sup- 
plies of  lumber  are  obtained  largely  for  Canada.  There 
are  also  here  two  large  forwarding  houses,  and  several 
extensive  buildings  connected  with  the  railroad.s,  giving 
the  place  a lively  and  busines.s-like  appearance  possessed  by 
few  inland  towns.  The  streams  furnish  a valuable  water- 
power, at  present  but  little  improved.  Rome  occupies  the 
site  of  old  Fort  Stanwix,  which,  with  Fort  Bull,  also  within 
its  limits,  is  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  the  state  as 
among  the  strongest  forts  on  the  then  northern  frontier.  Pop. 
iu  1850,  7918;  in  18.55, 10,675;  in  1860,  6246,  or,  according 
to  one  statement.  11,755. 

ROME,  a post-village  and  township  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Towanda.  Pop.  1450. 

ROME,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1051. 

ROME,  a flourishing  city,  capital  of  Floyd  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  confluence  of  the  Etowah  and  Oostenaula,  which  forms 
the  Coosa  River,  170  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  It  is 
situated  on  several  hills,  which  command  an  exten.sive  view 
of  mountain  scenery.  Steamboats  of  moderate  size  navigate 
the  Coosa  River,  and  can  a.scend  as  far  as  this  place.  A 
branch  railroad,  about  20  miles  long,  was  opened  from  Rome 
to  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  at  Kingston,  in  1847, 
since  which  event  the  town  has  rapidly  increased.  About 
20,000  bales  of  cotton  are  shipped  here  annually.  Rome 
was  chosen  as  the  county  seat  in  1834,  and  incorporated  as 
a city  in  1847.  It  coutains  2 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  in 
1860.  4010. 

ROME,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Arkansas. 

ROME,  a postrvillage  of  Smith  co.,  Tennessee,  on  the 
Cumberland  River.  45  miles  E.  of  Nashville. 

ROM  E,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
84  miles  above  Cincinnati,  has  an  active  trade  in  lumber. 
Mines  of  iron  ore  have  been  opened  in  the  vicinity. 

ROME,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio, 
on  Grand  River,  190  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  636. 

ROME,  a township  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1581. 

RO  M E,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  i >liio.  Po().  1638. 

ROME,  a village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  12  miles  N.  of 
Mansfield. 

ROME,  a flourishing  village  of  London  township,  Seneca 
CO.,  Ohio,  110  miles  N.  of  Columbus.  A plank-road  connects 
It  with  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  River.  Pop.  about  550. 

ROME,  a post-township,  Lenawee  co..  Michigan.  P.  1612. 

ROME,  a plea.sant  post-village,  capital  of  Peiry  co.,  Indi- 
ana, on  the  Ohio  River,  100  miles  below  Louisville,  and  100 
miles  above  Evansville,  has  1 bank.  First  settled  in  1811. 
Population,  about  600. 

ROME,  a po.st-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Illinois,  a few  miles 
N.  of  Mount  Vernon. 

RO.ME.  a village  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinoi.s,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
Peoria  Lake,  85  miles  N.by  E.  of  Springfield. 

ROME,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa,  on  Skunk  Paver, 
86  miles  W.N.W.  of  Burlington. 

RO.ME,  a post-village  of  Jeffer.son  co,,  Wisconsin,  on  Duck 
C~eek,  about  10  miles  E.  ol  Jettersou.  It  has  2 mills  and  2 
stores. 

ROMEIN.  See  Rome. 

ROMEN,  ro-m§n/,  a river  of  Russia,  ri.ses  in  the  S.  of  the 
government  of  Tchernigov,  and  flowing  S.E.,  joins  the  Soola 
after  a course  of  90  miles 

ROMEN  or  ROMNU  f?)  rom/noo,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 


' ment.  and  90  miles  N.N.W.  of  Poltava,  op  the  tstxjla,  here 
! joined  by  the  Romen.  Pop.  2300.  A fair  is  held  here  yearly, 
from  the  15th  to  the  31st  of  May.  at  which  goods  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  2 millions  of  rubles  are  sometimes  sold- 
and  8000  persons  attend  as  buyers,  for  who.se  accommodation 
there  is  not  a single  hotel  nor  respectable  lodgings. 

ROMEN  AY,  ro'meh-n.V,  a small  town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Saone-et-Loire,  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Touruus.  Pop.  in 
1852,  3516. 

ROMENTINO,  ro-m6n-tee'no,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Novara,  near  Galicate.  Pop.  1716. 

ROLMEO,  a thriving  post-village  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan, 
1 mile  from  the  North  Branch  of  Clinton  River,  and  20  milet 
N.W.  of  Mount  Clemens,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
plank-road.  It  has  an  academy,  a newspaper  office,  an  iron 
foundry,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  in  1860.  about  1200. 

ROMEO,  a post-office  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois. 

ROMER,  (Romer.)  See  Rome. 

ROMERAL.  ro-mA-iAP,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile, 
province,  and  24  miles  S.E.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  1320. 

RO.MERSTADT,  rotaier-stdtt'.  (Moravian,  Rzimarzow, 
zhee-maR'zov,)  a town  of  Moravia,  24  miles  N.  ot  Olmiitz. 
Pop. 1800. 

ROM'FORD.  rumTofd,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng 
land,  CO.  of  Essex,  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  14  miles 
E.N.E.  of  St.  I’aul’s,  London.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  3791. 
The  town  has  an  ancient  chuia-h,  a national  school,  alms- 
hnuse».  a union  work-house,  town-hall,  jail,  market-house, 
and  large  cavalry  barracks. 

RO.MHILI),  (Rbmhild,)  rbmffiilt,  a walled  town  of  Ger- 
many. in  Saxe-Meiningen,  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Meiuingen. 
Pop.  1583. 

ROiMILLY  SUR  ANDELLE,  ro'mee'yee' (or  ro'meel'yee') 
siiR  6N«'d&P,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Eure,  9 miles 
N.W.  of  Les  Andelys.  Pop.  1118. 

ROMILLY  SUR  SEINE,  ro'mee'yee/ (or  ro'meel'yee^)  sUe 
sAn,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Aube,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  on  the  railway  from  IMontereau 
to  Troyes,  10  miles  E.  of  Nogen t-sur-Seine.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3738.  It  has  a fine  chateau,  with  .some  manufactures  of 
cotton  hosiery  and  cordage.  Near  it  is  the  abbey  of  Sellidres, 
in  which  Voltaire  was  first  buried,  till  removed  to  Paris  iu 
1791. 

ROMGLY.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

R0':M1  NES'  Ml  LLS,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Virginia. 

ROMISCII,  See  Rome. 

ROMMED.AL.  rom'meh-dal'.  a parish  and  village  of  Nor- 
way, stift  of  Aggei'shuus.  amt  of  Hedemark. 

ROMLXEY,  New,  a cinque  port,  decayed  borough,  market- 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the  English 
Channel.  22  miles  S.S.W.of  Canterbury.  Pop.  in  1851,  1U53. 
Its  harbor  was  long  ago  destroyed  by  an  irruption  of  the 
sea.  It  is  a prescriptive  municipal  borough,  and  a polling- 
place  for  the  E.  division  of  the  county. 

ROMNEY,  Old,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

ROM'NEY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hampshire  co.,  W. 
Virginia,  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  about  180 
miles  W.  of  Baltimore.  It  contains  1 bank.  Pop.  559. 

ROJINEY.  a post-village  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad,  12  miles  S.  of  Lafa- 
yette. 

ROM'NEY-MARSH,  a level  tract  of  about  24.000  acres  of 
rich  sheep  pasture  in  England,  co.  of  Kent,  secured  against 
the  sea  by  an  immense  embankment,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a corporation.  Romney  gives  the  title  of  earl  tc 
the  Mar.sham  family. 

ROMNU,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Romen. 

ROMOE,  (Rombe,)  rohno'.or  rohnuh'yeh.  an  island  of  Den- 
mark, off  the  W.  coa.st  of  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  4 miles  N.E- 
of  the  island  of  Sylt.  Length.  8 miles;  breadth,  2 miles. 
Pop.  1500. 

ROMONT,  ro'm(\Nv',  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 

12  miles  S.WL  of  Freyburg.  on  the  Gian.  bop.  1300. 

ROMOOS,  ro-mos',  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 

13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lucerne.  Pop.  1610. 

ROMORANTIN,  ro'mo'r6.N“'tAN'G/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Loire-et-Cher,  on  the  Saudre,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Morantin.  25  miles  S.E.  of  Bloi.s.  Pop.  in  1852.  7962. 
It  has  a tribunal  of  commerce,  a communal  college,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  woollen  stuils,  cards,  tape,  and  leather,  and 
trade  in  printed  cottons  and  wood.  It  was  formei  ly  the  capi- 
tal of  Sologne.  and  has  an  old  castle,  and  a sp.acious  prison. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Black  Prince  in  1356;  and  here,  in  1650, 
the  Chancellor  i’Hopital  issued  the  famous  edict  of  Romorau- 
tin,  preventing  the  Inquisition  in  France. 

ROM  ROD,  ronProd,  or  romtrot.  a town  of  Germany,  in 
Ile.sse-Darmstadt.  27  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gies.sen.  Pop.  1689 

ROMS!) A L,  roms^dAl,  a district  and  village  of  Norway, 
stift  of  Trondhjem.  extending  from  the  Sneehseten  W.  and 
N.W.  to  the  Atlantic.  Area.  5948  square  miles.  Pop.  81,314. 
It  comprises  the  Romsdal  Fiord,  an  inlet  of  the  .sea,  60  miles 
in  length,  and  on  an  arm  of  which  is  the  village  of  Roms- 
dal. The  chief  town  is  .Molde. 

ROIMS^ E,  r6N®'.sA',  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  aud  4 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  1438. 
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llOM^SEY  or  RUM^SEY,  a municipal  borough,  town,  and 
parish  of  England,  co.,  and  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Southampton, 
irUh  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Andover  Canal,  and  by  a 
branch  of  the  South-western  Railway.  Pop.  of  the  borough, 
in  1851.  2080.  The  town  has  a venerable  cruciform  church, 
originally  part  of  a nunnery,  founded  by  Edward  the  Elder, 
but  the  present  stiucture  is  a Norman  edifice;  a charity 
school,  almshouses,  and  a branch  bank. 

RD.MSDE.  (Komsde.)  rom'sd'eh,  an  islet  of  Denmark,  in 
the  Great  Belt,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Funen. 

ROM'ULUS,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Seneca 
CO.,  New  York,  extending  from  Cayuga  to  Seneca  Lake. 
Pop.  2170. 

ROMULUS,  a post-office  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Alabama. 

ROMULUS,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Wayne  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1113. 

RO.MULUS  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co..  New  York. 

RO.M'ULUSVl  LLE,  a post-village  of  Seneca  co..  New  York, 
10  miles  S.  of  Waterloo.  It  has  2 meeting-houses,  2 stores, 
and  about  150  inhabitants. 

RO'NA,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  Scotland,  co.  of  In- 
verness. i mile  N.  of  Rasay.  Pop.  160.  Length,  5 miles; 
breadth,  1 mile. 

PtONA,  an  island  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  Scotland,  1 mile 
S.  of  North  Uist.  Pop.  9.  Length,  2 miles. 

RON  A.  ail  island  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  Atlantic,  40  miles 
N.  of  Lewis,  in  lat.  59<=  10'  N.,  Ion.  5°  51'  W. 

RO'NAIiD,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Ionia  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  892. 

R05s  ALD  CENTRE,  a po.st-office  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan. 

RON'ALDSHAY,  North,  the  northernmost  island  of  the 
Orkneys,  Scotland.  2^  miles  N.N.W.  of  Taftuess.  Area,  about 
4 square  miles.  Pop.  481.  A beacon  on  its  S.  promontory  is 
in  lat.  59°  29'  N.,  and  Ion.  2°  26'  W. 

RONALDSHAY,  South,  an  island  of  the  Orkneys,  Scot- 
land, is,  excepting  Peutland  Skerries,  the  southernmost 
island  of  the  group,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Duncansby  Head. 
Length,  8 miles.  Area,  about  18  square  miles.  Pop.  (in- 
cluding Burray  Island.)  3194.  St.  Margaret’s  Hope,  on  the 
N.  coast,  has  a sate  and  convenient  harbor. 

RONC.\L,  ron-kd,P,  a valley  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  watered 
by  the  Esca,  and  having  a village  37  miles  E.  of  Pamplona. 

RONCESVALLES,  ron'.se-v^l'les,  (Sp.  linncRsvaVe^,  ron-thSs- 
vdPy^s;  Fr.  Honcevaux,  r6.\s'v6'  or  r6N®'ceh-v6M  a frontier 
village  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  province,  and  22  miles  N.E.  of 
Pamplona,  in  a gorge  of  the  Pyrenees.  Here,  it  is  tradi- 
tionally said,  the  rear-guard  of  Charlemagne’s  army,  under 
Roland,  was  defeated  and  destroyed  in  778;  and  the  subject 
is  celebrated  in  many  Spanish  romances. 

R()N'CIL\.M  P,  r()>'='sh6xG/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Haute-SaOne,  8 miles  E.  of  Lure.  Pop.  1069. 

RD.NCIGLIONE.  ron-cheel-yobii,  a town  of  Central  Italy, 
Pontifical  States,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Viterbo,  on  the  Lake  of 
Vico.  Pop.  4600,  engaged  in  paper  mills,  and  thriving  iron- 
works, where  Elba  iron  is  wrought. 

RONCO.  rontko,  or  BIDENTE,  be-d§n'ti,  (anc.  Redesis,)  a 
river  of  Central  Italy,  takes  its  rise  in  Tuscany,  and,  after 
a N.N.E.  course  of  50  miles,  enters  the  Adriatic,  5 miles  E. 
of  Ravenna. 

RONCO,  ron'ko,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Ticino, 
near  the  source  of  the  Ticino  River. 

RONCO,  ron'ko,  a village  of  North  Italy,  government  of 
Venice,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Verona,  on  the  Adige.  Pop.  2000. 

RONCO-BIELLESE,  roiPko  be-M-l;'Psa,  a village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  province,  and  7 miles  E.  of  Biella.  Pop.  1345. 

RONCO-lN-CA.\  AVESE,  roiVko  in  kd-uI-va'sA,  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  States.  17  miles  W.  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  1954. 

RONCQ.  rA.\k,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  7 
miles  N.  of  Lille.  Pop.  1140.  The  French  here  defeated  the 
Austrians  in  1794. 

RO.N  D.\,  roiiMd.  a city  of  Spain,  province  of  Malaga,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Honda,  d prolongation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
42  miles  N.  of  Gibraltar.  Pop.  15,943.  It  occupies  pi  ecipitous 
heights,  on  the  Guadiaro,  across  the  bed  of  which,  from  200 
to  300  feet  above  the  river,  are  three  bridges,  one  having  a 
single  arch  110  feet  in  span.  The  old  city,  encircled  by 
Moorish  fortifications,  has  a ruined  Moorish  palace.  The 
new  town,  also  on  a contracted  space,  enclosed  V>y  cliffs,  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  bull-rings  in 
Spain,  a celebrated  breeding  stud,  and  a theatre.  The 
churches  are  numerous,  and  highly  decorated.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloths,  fiannel.  leather,  silk  stuffs,  nu- 
merous water  mills,  an  active  trade,  and  a fair  on  the  20th 
of  May.  which  is  frequented  by  a large  concourse  of  people, 
often  including  English  merchants  from  Gibraltar.  It  is  re- 
nowned for  its  salubrity,  and  the  longevity  of  its  inha- 
bitants. In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Moori.sh  chief  .\bo(v .Melik.  Honda  was  taken  by  surprise 
by  Ferdinand,  in  1485.  In  1810  and  1812  it  was  occupied 
by  the  French,  who  on  retiring  blew  up  the  castle. 

R0NU18;80.\  E.  ron-dis-so'nA,  or  BO.NDIZZO.NE,  ron-dit- 
litViiA.  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Turin, 
near  the  Dora-Baltea.  Pop.  1933. 

RON'DJ.  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co..  Arkansas. 

RON  U JUT'.  rou-dOwt,  a post-village  of  Kingston  township, 
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Ulster  co..  New  York,  on  Rondout  Creek,  1 mile  from  its  em 
trance  into  the  Hudson  River,  90  m.  N.  of  New  York.  Large 
quantities  of  coal  are  received  here  by  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal,  which  terminates  near  this  point.  Rondout 
contains  8 churches,  2 banks,  2 newspaper  offices,  and  several 
ship-yards,  machine-shops,  &c.  It  has  22  steaim  rs  running 
to  New  York  and  Albany.  Pop.  about  7000.  See  Ki\gston. 

RONDOUT  CREEK,  in  the  S.E  part  of  New  Ycik.  rises 
in  Sullivan  co.,  and  enters  the  Hudson  River  at  Eddyville, 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  follows  the  valley  of  this 
stream. 

RONGY,  r6No'zhee',  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut,  on  the  Elnou,  in  a marshy  district,  7 miles  S.  of 
Tournay.  Pop.  1100. 

RONKONKO'.MA,  a beautiful  pond  of  Suffolk  co..  Long 
Island.  New  York,  near  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  It  is 
nearly  circular,  and  ly  miles  in  diameter. 

RONNE,  (Bonne,)  ron'neh.  a seaport  town  of  Denmark, 
stiff  of  Seeland,  on  the  \V.  coast  of  the  island  of  Bornholm, 
in  the  Baltic,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  Pop.  4300.  Its  port 
is  defended  by  batteries,  and  it  has  a town-hall,  grammar 
school,  and  ho.spital,  ship-building  docks,  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  tobacco. 

RONN  EBURG,  ron'neh-buoRG',  a walled  town  of  Germany, 
in  Saxe-Altenburg,  4 miles  E.S.E.  of  Gera.  Pop.  5001.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  a ducal  palace.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth,  porcelain,  earthenware,  and  leather.  In  the 
vicinity  are  mineral  liaths. 

RONNEBY,  ron'iieh-bii',  a market-town  of  Sweden,  lasn, 
and  12  miles  N.W.  of  Carlskrona,  on  the  Ronneby-Aa,  near 
its  mouth  in  the  Baltic.  Pop.  1600. 

RON  NOW,  ron'nov,  or  HRONOW,  h’ro'nov,  a market- 
town  of  Bohemia,  16  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Czaslau.  Pop.  1475. 

RONQUlfillES,  r(l)N“'ke-aiR',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Ilainaut,  on  the  Somme.  16  miles  N.E.  of  Mons.  P.  1310. 

RON'/SAY-and-EG'LISHAY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Orkney,  comprising  the  islands  of  Bonsay.  Eglishay.  Weir, 
and  Enhallow,  and  two  hoims  in  small  pasture  islands. 

RONSBEBG,  rons'b^RG,  or  BONSSPERG.  rons'pARG,  a mar- 
ket-town of  Bohemia,  23  miles  W.N.W.  of  Klattau.  P.  1928. 

RONSDORF.  rous'doitf.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  3 miles 
S.E.  of  Elberfeld.  Pop.  3690. 

RONSE.  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Renaxx. 

RONSECO,  ron-sA/ko,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  34 
miles  N.E.  of  'I'urin.  Pop.  1310. 

ROOBLEVKA,  ROUBLEVKA  or  RUBLEWKA,  roob-l?v'- 
kA,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government,  and  56  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Kharkov,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Vorskla.  P.  1-500. 

ROOBTSERA,  ROUBTSERA  or  RUBTSERA.  roob-tsA'rA, 
a market-town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kharkov,  on  the 
Oskol,  10  miles  E.  of  Izioom.  Pop.  1500. 

ROODBAR,  ROUDBAB  or  RUDBAR,  rood'bar',  a town 
of  Persia,  province  of  Ghilan,  near  a strong  defile  of  the 
.same  name.  35  miles  S.  of  Beshd.  on  the  Sefeed-Bood.  by 
which  it  exports  a good  deal  of  oil,  olives,  and  soap  to  Asiatic 
Russia. 

ROODBAR,  ROUDBAR  or  RUDBAR,  a village  and  dis- 
trict of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  province  of  Shirvan. 

ROODNIA,  ROUDNIA  or  RUDNIA,  rood'ue-A,  a market- 
town  of  Russia,  government,  and  76  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mo- 
heelev.  on  the  Beresina.  Pop.  1600. 

ROODNIKI,  ROUDNIKI  or  RUDNIKI,  rood-nee^kee,  a 
market-town  of  Russia,  government,  and  15  miles  S.  of  Vilna, 
on  the  Meretchanka.  an  affluent  of  the  Niemen.  Pop.  1550. 

ROODOMEEN.  ROUDOMIN  or  RUDOMIN,  roo-do-meen', 
a market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  government,  and  7 miles 
S.E.  of  Vilna.  Pop.  1550. 

ROOKO.M,  ROUKONI  or  RUKONI,  roo-ko'nee.  a market- 
town  of  Russian  Poland,  government,  and  8 miles  E.S.E.  of 
Vilna.  Pop.  1800. 

RGOK’S  CREEK,  a small  post-village  of  Livingston  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  130  miles 
from  Chicago. 

ROOK’S  ISLAND,  Pacific  Ocean,  is  between  Papua  and 
New  Britain,  in  lat.  5°  29'  S.,  Ion.  147°  46'  E. 

ROOM-ELEE,  ROUM-ILI.  RU.MILI.  room'-e  lee',  ROOME- 
LIA,  ROUMELIA  or  RUM  ELIA,  roo-mee'le-a,  the  metropoli- 
tan province  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  at  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Europe,  between  lat.  40°  and  43'  N.,  and  Ion.  20°  40'  and 
29°  E.,  divided  from  Asia  Minor  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles, 
having  W.  Macedonia,  N.the  Balkan,  separating  it  from  Bul- 
garia. S.  the  H'lgean,  and  E.  the  Black  Sea.  Estimated  area, 
28.000  square  miles.  Pop.  2.200, Ot'O.  Two  mountain  chains, 
offsets  from  the  Balkan,  traverse  its  surface  from  N.W.  to 
S.E..  bounding  the  basin  of  the  .Maritza.  which  river  drains 
the  m.ost  part  of  its  centre:  these  chains  teianinate  in  the 
peninsulas  of  Gallipoli  and  Constantinople.  It  is  snbdixided 
into  the  sanjaks  of  Viza.  Kirk-kiii  ^seh.  Tchirmen.  Gallipoli; 
and  besides  the  towns  of  those  names,  it  comprises  Constin, 
tinople.AdrianopIe.  Philippopolis. Tatar- Bazardjik.  K isanlik, 
Selimnia.  Eskee  .cara,  Demotica.  and  Enos.  Room-Elee  in 
eludes  the  territory  of  ancient  Thrada  and  dfacedonni. 

ROOM-ELEE  (or  RU.MILI)  HISSAB.  room'e-lee'liis-saW, 
(“Castle  of  Euiope,”)  a fortress  of  European  Turkey  on 
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the 'Bosporus,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Constautinople.  imiTiediately 
opposite  Anatolia-IIissar,  (‘-Castle  of  Asia,”)  and  founded  by 
Mohammed  II.,  in  1451. 

ROOM-ELEE-K  AWAK.  a fort  of  European  Turkey,  5 miles 
N.  of  I’oom-Eleo-IIis.sar. 

ROOM-KALAII.  ROUM-KALAII  or  RUM-KALAIl.  rnom- 
ki'lib,  {i.e.  ‘-Castle  of  Rome.”)  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
on  the  Euphrates,  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Samosat.  It  was  at  one 
time,  it  is  said,  the  capital  of  Lesser  Armenia.  The  name 
Room,  “ Rome.”  is  often  loosely  applied  by  the  Turk.s,  to 
•i.>laces  containing  a Roman  or  Byzantine  colony.  See  Room- 
Elee. 

ROOMSCH.  See  Rome. 

ROON.  a Tillage  of  Holland.  See  Roden. 

ROONYAII.  ROUNYAII,  ROO-MAIIIEIT  or  ROUMA- 
niEIl,  roo-md-heetyeh,  a town  of  .\siatic  Turkey,  pashalic, 
and  about  1-20  miles  S.  of  Bagdad,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  consists  of  about  400  houses. 

ROOSA,  ROUS.'V  or  RUSA.  rooLsd.  a town  of  Ru.srda.  go- 
vernment, and  56  miles  W.  of  Moscow,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Moskwa.  Pop.  2500.  It  is  defended  by  a strong  citadel,  and 
has  a large  salt  magazine,  and  two  annual  fairs. 

ROOSEBEKE,  OosT,  6st  ro'seh-bd'keh.  a village  of  Bel- 
gium. province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  Lys,  8 miles  N.N.E. 
of  Courtrai. 

ROOSEBEKE,  West,  <v&st  ro'.seh-bd'keh,  or  ROSBECQ, 
ros'b^kL  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders.  14 
miles  N.W.  of  Courtrai.  and  where  the  French  defeated  the 
Flemings  in  1382. 

ROOSENDAAL,  ro'zen-ddl',  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  North  Brabant,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Breda.  Pop. 
■2861. 

ROOSS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

ROOSTCIIOOK,  ROUSTCHOUK  or  RUSTSCIIUK,  roos'- 
chookb  written  also  ROUTCIIOUK,  RUSCZUK,  and  RUST- 
SCIIUK, a fortified  city  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on 
a steep  bank  of  the  Danube,  55  miles  E.. of  Nicopolis.  Pop. 
30,000.  It  is  the  residence  of  a bey,  has  a citadel,  numerous 
small  mosques,  and  some  trade : but  it  is  a wretched  place, 
and  has  not  “ a single  good  bazaar  or  cafe,  or  a single  respect- 
able edifice  of  any  description.” 

ROOT,  a post-township  of  Montgomery  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  40  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  26-22. 

ROOT,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1377. 

ROOT,  a post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana,  on  St.  Mary’s 
River,  110  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Indi.anapolis. 

ROOT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Milwaukee  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  11  miles  S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

ROOTIUING,  AB/BOTS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

ROOTIIING,  AY'TIIORP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

ROOTIIING,  BEAUCHAMP,  (bee'cham.)  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Essex. 

ROOTIIING,  BERN'ERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Essex. 

ROOTIIING,  HIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

ROOTIIING,  LEADtEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

ROOTIIING,  MAIUGARET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Essex. 

ROOTIIING,  WHITE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex 

ROOT  RIYER,  of  Wisconsin,  rises  a few  miles  W.  of  Mil- 
waukee. in  Waukesha  county,  and  after  a S.E.  course  of 
about  35  miles,  enters  Lake  Slichigan  at  Racine  City.  The 
rapids  near  this  place  afford  a valuable  water-power. 

ROOTStTOWN,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Portage 
CO.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and  Fittsburg  Rail- 
road. Pop.  1283. 

ROOZIIANA,  ROU.IANA  or  RUSCHANA,  roo-zhi'na.  a 
market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  government,  and  68  miles 
S.E.  of  Grodno.  Pop.  1500. 

ROPCZYCE  or  ROBCZYCE.  rop-chiUsi,  a town  of  Austria, 
in  Galicia,  27  miles  E.  of  Tarnow.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Wis- 
loka.  Pop.  1200. 

ROPESLEY,  ropsHee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ROPEQUIZ.  See  Roqukpiz. 

ROP'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

ROPPOIiO,  rop'po-lo.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Turin,  province,  and  II  miles  S.  of  Biella,  a little 
E.  of  the  Lake  of  Viverone.  Pop.  1249. 

ROPSHA  or  ROPSCHA,  rop'shi,  a village  of  Russia,  go- 
yernment,  and  25  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  an  im- 
oerial  palace  in  which  Peter  the  Great  died,  in  1725. 

ROQUE.  L.\,  lA  rok,  a headland  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-Inferieure,  on  the  Seine  estuary,  7 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Pont-Audemer. 

ROQUEBROU,  La,  Id  rok'broof,  a town  of  France.  deparU 
ment  of  Cantal,  on  the  Cdre.  12  miles  W.  of  Aurillac.  P.  1375. 

ROQUEBRUNE,  rok'briinf,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Var,  5 miles  W.  of  Frejus.  Pop.  2000. 

ROQUEBRUSSANE,  La.  Id  rok'briis'sdn/,  a market-town 
cl  France,  department  of  A’ar.  15  miles  N.  of  Toulon.  Pop. 
1411. 

ROQUECOR,  rok'koF/,  a town  of  Fran  -e,  department  of 
Tarn-et-Garonne,  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Moissac.  Pop.  1275. 

ROQUECOURBE,  rok'kooRb',  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Tarn,  19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Alby.  Pop.  2053. 


ROQUEFORT,  ^ok'foK^  a town  of  France,  department  oi 
Landes,  on  the  Douze.  13  miles  N.E.  of  Mont-de-Marsan 
Pop.  in  1852.  1721.  It  has  manufactures  of  earthenwares. 

ROQUEFORT,  a markettown  of  France,  department  ol 
Aude,  22  miles  S.  of  Limoux.  Pop.  796. 

ROQUELAURE,  rok'loK/,  a town  of  France,  department  cf 
Gers.  .3  miles  from  Auch. 

ROQUEMAURE.  ro'keh-moB/  or  rok'moR/,  a town  oJ 
France,  department  of  Gard.  near  the  Rhone,  25  miles  N.E 
of  Mmes.  Pop.  in  1852,  3-265. 

ROQUEPIZ.  ro-keh-peez',  erroneously  written  ROPEQUIZ 
an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lat.  9°  56'  N.,  Ion.  65°  14'  E. 

ROQUES,  Los,  loce  ro'k^s.  a group  of  islands  in  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea.  belonging  to  Venezuela.  Lat.  11°  57'  40"  N, 
ion.  67°  40'  W. 

ROQUET.^S,  ro-k.Vtds,  a maritime  village  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  11  miles  S.W.  of  Almeria,  on  the  Bay  of  Almeria, 
with  salt-works.  Pop.  2072. 

ROQUE-TIMB.AUT.  rok-tdNG''bo'.  a village  of  France,  de 
partment  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Agen.  Pop.  1293. 

ROQUEYAIRE.  rok'vdR/.  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mar- 
seilles. Pop.  1534. 

ROR  AAS.  (Roraas.)  rb'ros.  a mining  town  of  Norway,  stift, 
and  67  miles  S.E  of  Trondhjem,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Glom- 
men,  near  its  source.  Pop.  3000.  It  yields  annually  a great 
amount  of  copper  ore.  From  its  position,  on  a table-land 
from  6000  to  7000  feet  in  height,  its  climate  is  all  but  per- 
petual winter. 

ROR  ATM  A,  ro-rUmd.  a mountain  of  British  Guiana.  Lat. 
5°  30'  N.,  Ion.  61°10' W.,  and  estimated  to  be  7500  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  gives  origin  to  rivers  tributary  to  the  basins  of 
the  Orinoco.  Amazon,  and  Es.seqnibo.  and  whi<  h forms  on 
its  sides  magnificent  falls,  for  1400  to  1500  feet  in  height. 

RORBACil.  roR'b3k^  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Moselle,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Sarreguemines.  Pop.  1 ‘208. 

ROREE.  ro'ree,  or  LOHUREE.  loffioo-ree'.  a town  of  Sinde, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Shikarpoor. 
Lat.  27°  4-2'  N.,  Ion.  68°  53'  E.  Pop.  about  8000.  It  occu- 
pies a declivity,  and  is  outwardly  good  looking.  The  houses 
are  lofty  and  flat  roofed;  and  here  are  mosques,  a large 
serai  or  inn.  and  some  bazaars;  but  the  streets  are  narrow, 
and  the  town  is  filthy.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  coarse 
paper,  leather,  silks,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  woik  in  gold, 
silver,  and  jewelry. 

ROROTONGA,  an  island  of  the  Pacific.  See  R.ar.atonga. 

RORSCHACH,  roRtshdK.  a town  of  Switzerland,  catiton, 
and  7 miles  N.E.  of  St.  Gall,  with  a harbor  on  the  Lake  of 
Constance. 

ROS.  ros,  or  ROSSA,  ros'sd.  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the 
government  of  Kiev,  and  joins  the  right  bank  of  the  Dneiper 
a little  above  Tcherkasi.  Total  course,  about  160  miles. 

ROS.\  MORADA,  ro'sd  mo-rd'Dd.  a town  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  state  of  Cinaloa.  S.E.  of  Culiacan.  Pop.  4000. 
Around  it  coffee,  citron,  and  indigo  grow  wild. 

ROSARIO,  ro-sd^re-o,  a small  i.sland  of  the  Arzobispo 
group,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  14°  5'  S.,  Ion.  141°  W. 

ROSARIO,  ro-sd're-o.  a river  of  the  Mexican  Confederation, 
state  of  Cinaloa.  A village  of  Texas  has  the  same  name. 

ROSARIO,  ro-sd're-o,  a town  of  the  Argentine  Repxiblic, 
(La  Plata.)  in  South  America,  department,  and  190  miles 
N.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Parana. 

ROSARIO,  ro-si're-o,  or  SANAMARO,  sdn-d-ma/ro,  a vil- 
lage in  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  on  a beautiful  plain,  not  far 
from  Laguna.  Pop.  1609. 

ROSARIO  DE  CUCUTA.  ro-s3're-o  dd  koo-kooffd.  a town  of 
South  Ameiica,  in  New  Granada,  department  of  Boyaca,  on 
the  river  Zulia.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  the  dep6t  for  the  produce 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

ROSARNO,  ro-saR'no.  a market-town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  I..  6 miles  N.E.  of  Gioja.  Pop.  1500. 

ROSAS,  ro'sds,  (anc.  Rhnda  or  Rhodope?)  a seaport-town 
of  Spain,  province,  and  ‘27  miles  N.E.  of  Gerona,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Rosas.  Pop.  2580.  Its  fortifications 
were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1808. 

ROSASCO,  ro-sdsOxo.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  di- 
vision of  Novara,  province  of  Lomellina.  Pop.  1665. 

ROSATE.  ro-sdffA.  a market-town  of  North  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy. 13  miles  N.W.  of  Pavia. 

IKFSA  TURN-OUT,  a railroad  station  in  Pike  co..  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  108  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

RGSBETUCON  or  ROSEBER'CON,  a village  and  pai-ish  of 
Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Barrow  opposite  New  Ross,  of  which  it  is  a suburb.  Pop. 
1000.  It  has  extensive  stores  and  quays.  Glocomb  distillery, 
and  picturesque  remains  of  a monastery. 

ROStROROUGH.  a village  of  Lawrence  co,,  Tennessee, 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Nashville,  is  the  seat  of  a cotton  factory. 

ROSCARBERY,  a town  of  Ireland.  See  Ro.ss. 

ROSCHTTZ,  (Rbschitz,)  rb'shits,  or  RE.SPITZ.  r^.s^pits.  a 
market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Korneu- 
burg.  Pop.  1267. 

ROSCIITIN,  rosh-teent,  a village  of  Moravia,  circle  of  lira 
disch,  near  Strilek.  Pop.  1185. 
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rfOSCrA.NO,  ros-ch.Vno  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
A.bruz/,0  Ultra  I.,  S.K.  of  Civita  di  Peune,  on  the  Pescara. 
Pop.  11(10. 

ROSCIANUM  or  ROSCIA  NAVALIS.  See  Rossaxo. 

RUSCKiNO.  ro-sheeiPyo.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Ultra,  S.K.  of  Campagna.  Pop.  1025. 

ROSOilBIK,  a parish  of  Scotland.  See  Rescobie. 

RUSCOU,  ros'ko,  a post-office  of  Todd  co.,  Kentucky. 

ROSCOE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Coshocton  co..  Ohio, 
on  the  Muskingum  River,  75  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It 
contains  a union  .school.  Grain  and  other  articles  are 
shipped  on  the  Ohio  Canal  at  this  place.  Pop.  637. 

ROSCOE,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Winne- 
bago co.,  Illinois,  on  Rock  River,  12  miles  above  Rockford. 
The  village  has  water-power,  and  contains  a large  woollen 
factory  and  several  stores.  Population,  about  400;  of  the 
township,  706. 

ROSCOE,  a small  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Missouri,  130 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Jefferson  City. 

ROSCOFF,  ros'koff^  a maritime  village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Finistere,  on  a tongue  of  land  extending  into  the 
English  Channel,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Morlaix.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3651.  Here  Mary^  Queen  of  Scots  embarked  to  espouse  the 
French  dauphin  in  1558. 

ROSCOMCMON,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught, bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Shannon,  and  by 
its  affluent,  the  Suck,  on  the  W.  Area.  950  .square  miles. 
The  surface  is  mostly  undulating;  mountainous  in  the  N., 
and  flat  in  the  E.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile.  Pop. 
1851,  174,492.  The  principal  towns  are  Roscommon.  Boyle, 
Castlereagh,  Stokestown,  and  a part  of  Athloue.  It  sends 
2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

ROSCOMMON,  a markeUtown,  pariah,  and  formerly  par- 
liamentary borough  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  above  county, 
with  a station  on  the  Dublin  and  Mullingar  Railway,  17 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Athlone.  Pop.  of  town,  3439.  The  princi- 
pal edifices  are  the  parish  church,  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
new  court  house,  jail,  and  county  infirmary,  with  remains 
of  a castle  and  a fine  abbey  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Its 
manufactures  comprise  coarse  woollens,  flannel,  shoes,  and 
earthenwares ; and  the  town  has  an  increasing  corn  trade. 
It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Dillon  family. 

ROSCOMCMON,  an  unorganized  county  in  the  N.  central 
part  of  Michigan,  contains  576  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  sources  of  Maskegon  and  Au  Sable  Rivers.  This 
county  is  not  named  in  the  census  of  1850. 

ROSCREA,  ros-kr,V,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Munster,  co.  of  Tipperary,  near  its  N.AV.  extremity,  7 
miles  W.  of  Borris-in-Ds.sory.  Pop.  of  town  in  1841,  5275;  in 
1851,  3389.  It  is  finely  situated,  being  enclosed  by  moun- 
tains, has  a church,  which  formed  part  of  an  abbey  founded 
in  the  seventh  century,  several  chapels,  barracks,  court  and 
market-house,  bridewell,  fever  hospital,  and  work-house,  a 
curious  ancient  pillar,  and  other  antiquities. 

ROSE,  Le,  li  ro/si,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra,  7 miles  N.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  1650. 

ROSE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co..  New 
York,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Lyons.  The  village  contains  3 churches, 
2 stores,  1 steam  saw  mill,  2 hotels,  1 tannery,  and  2 stave 
factories.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2119. 

ROSE,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania,  contains 
Brookville,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  828. 

ROSE,  a post-township  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Carroll 
CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1286. 

ROSE,  a post-township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Oakland  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1166. 

ROSE  ASH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ROSEAU,  ro'zo',  the  principal  town  of  the  island  of  Do- 
minica, in  the  British  West  Indies,  on  its  W.  coast.  Lat. 
15^  18'  4"  N.,  Ion.  61°  24'  7"  W.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  an  arse- 
nal and  an  excellent  harbor. 

ROSEBOOM,  roz'boom,  a post-township  of  Otsego  co..  New 
York.  Pop.  1870. 

ROSEBURG,  rozflbllrg,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 38  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

ROSEBURG,  a post-office  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana. 

ROSE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  McNairy  co.,  Tennessee. 

ROSEDALE,  (rozMal,)  M^est,  a chapelry  and  township  of 
England,  co.  of  York.  North  Riding. 

ROSEDALE,  rozMal,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

ROSEDALE,  a post-office  of  Russell  co.,  Virginia. 

ROSEDALE,  of  Ohio.  See  Liverpool. 

ROSEHEARTY,  lOz'harRee.  a fishing  village  and  burgh 
of  barony  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  Moray  Frith, 
4 miles  W.  of  Fraserburgh.  Pop.  in  1851,  844. 

ROSE  (roz)  HILL,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co..  New  York. 

ROSE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Virginia. 

ROSE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Amite  co.,  Mississippi. 

ROSE  HILL,  a post-oftice  of  Harris  co.,  Texas. 

ROSE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Laurel  co.,  Kentucky. 

ROSE  HILL,  a posLvillage  of  Jasper  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Embarras  River,  7 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Newton. 

ROSE  HILL,  a small  village  of  Johnson  co.,  Missouri. 

ROSE  HILL,  a thriving  post-village  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa, 
LO  miles  E.N.E.  of  Oskaloosa. 
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ROSE  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  Bahamas,  E.  of  New  Pro 
vidence. 

ROSE  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  one  of  the  Navi- 
gators’ Islands.  Lat.  14°  32'  47"  S.,  Ion.  169°  W. 

ROSEL.\ND,  rozfland,  a post-office  of  Nelson  co.,  Virginia 

ROSELAND,  a post-office  of  Collin  co.,  Texas. 

ROS  ELL,  ro-sel'.  a market-town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
43  miles  N.N.E.  of  Castellou  de  la  Plana.  Pop.  2425. 

ROSELLO,  ro-sMflo.  a market-town  of  Naples,  jirovinee  of 
Abruzzo  Citra.  24  miles  S.  of  Lanciano.  Pop.  lUOO. 

ROSEMARKIE.  roz'mar'kee,  a parish,  Scotland,  co.  Rosa 

ROSEMARY  (rozffiiA-re)  ISL.AND,  Dampier  Archipelago, 
West  Australia.  Lat.  20°  28"  15"  S.,  Ion.  116°  3i)'  E. 

ROSE  MILLS,  a posboffice  of  Amherst  co.,  Virginia. 

ROS^ENAL'LIS,  a parish.  Ireland,  in  Lein.ster.  Queens  co. 

ROSENAU,  ro'zgh-nuw',  or  ROZNAWA,  roz/na-wi,  (Hun. 
Rosnyobanya,  ros'nyo'bdn'yoh',)  a town  of  North  Hungary, 
CO.,  and  15  miles  N.E.  of  Gombr,  on  the  Sajo.  Pop.  6908.  It 
is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  has  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
churches,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a Franciscan  convent,  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Lutheran  colleges,  high-schools,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  linen,  stoneware,  leather, 
and  paper. 

ROSENAU,  (Hun.  Rosnyo,  rosffiyo',)  a town  of  Tran- 
sylvania, in  Saxon  land,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Aloota,  (Aluta,) 
7 miles  S.  of  Kronstadt.  Pop.  4010.  It  has  a strong  castle, 
and  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches. 

ROSENAU,  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  5 miles  W.  of 
Zwettel,  with  a noble  residence  and  fine  grounds. 

ROSENAU,  a village  of  .Austria,  duchy  of  Saxe  Coburg,  5 
miles  N.E.  of  Coburg,  with  a summer  residence  of  the  duke. 

ROSENBERG,  ro'zen-b^RG',  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  25 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Oppeln,  at  the  source  of  the  Stober.  Pop 
2300.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  linens,  woollens,  &c. 

ROSENBERG,  (Polish,  Susz.  soosh,)  a town  of  West  Prus- 
sia, 17  miles  E.  of  Marienwerder.  Pop.  23S9. 

ROSENBERG,  (Hun.  Rozmherk,  rozm'bSRV,)  a market 
town  of  North  Hungary,  co.  of  Liptau,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Waag  and  Kevucza,  23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Neusohl.  Pop. 
2532.  It  has  Piarist  and  Roman  Catholic  colleges. 

ROSENBERG,  a town  of  Bohemia,  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bud- 
weis.  Pop.  1223. 

R0SENBURG,ro'zgn-bo6RG',GR0ss,  groce,  and  Klein,  kllne. 
two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Prus.sia,  province  of  Saxony, 
government,  and  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Saale. 
Pop.  1656. 

RO'SENDALE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ulster  co., 
New  York,  on  Kondout  Creek,  about  60  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Albany.  It  contains  a mill  for  preparing  hydraulic  cement^ 
which  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2826. 

ROSENDALE,  a post-village  and  townghip  of  Fond  du 
Lac  co.,  Wisconsin,  77  miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  con 
tains  3 stores,  2 hotels,  and  5 manufactories.  Pop.  of  the 
township.  1176. 

ROSENDORF,  ro'zen-doRf',  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Leitmeritz,  about  20*  miles  from  Anssegg,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rosenberg,  above  the  Elbe.  Pop.  1386. 

ROSE'NEATH,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumbarton. 

ROSE/NEATH,  a post-office  of  Halifax  co.,  North  Carolina, 
112  miles  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

ROSENFELD,  ro'zen-fMt',  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle 
of  Black  Forest,  19  miles  N.E.  of  Rottweil.  Pop.  1.302. 

ROSENHEIM,  ro'zen-hime',  a town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on 
the  Inn,  32  miles  S.E*.  of  Munich.  Pop.  2240. 

ROSENTHAL,  ro/zen-tdP,  or  ROZMITTAL,  rSz'mit-tdl',  a 
town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Lomnitz,  23  miles  N.N.4V.  of  PTsek. 

ROSENTHAL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Ile.sse-Cassel,  pro- 
vince of  Ober  Hessen,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Marburg.  P.  1597. 

ROSENTHAL,  a town  of  Bohemia,  18  miles  S of  Budweis. 
Pop.  572. 

ROSE  POINT,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ROSETO,  ro-sA'to,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Capitanata,  11  miles  W.  of  Troja.  Pop.  4000. 

ROSETO.  .a  market- town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra,  on  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Cassano. 
Pop.  800. 

ROSE'TREE,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylvania, 

ROSETTA,  ro-z§t/td,  (Arab.  Rashcpd  or  Er-Rasheed,  rds- 
sheed';  Fr.  Roaettp,  ro'z^tt^  It.  Rosetta,  ro's^Utd,)  a seaport 
town  of  Lower  Egypt,  c.apital  of  a province,  on  the  W.  arm 
of  the  Nile,  at  its  delta,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Alexandria.  Lat. 
31°  25'  N.,  Ion.  30°  28'  E.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
Mahmoodeeyeh  Canal,  which  connects  Alexandria  with  the 
Nile,  it  had  25,000  inhabitants:  pop.  now  only  about  IiWO. 
It  has  still  a thriving  general  trade,  and  some  manufactures 
of  sail-cloth,  leather,  and  iron  goods  for  the  dockyards  ol 
Alexandria.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  neatly 
built;  it  is  in  repute  for  salubrity,  and  attracts  many  sum- 
mer visitors.  It  was  founded  in  870,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Bolbiimum ; and  here,  in  1799,  was  discovered  the 
famous  “Rosetta  stone,”  which  furnished  the  key  to  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  it  is  now  in  the  British  Mu.seum. 
Rosetta  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1798,  and  besieged  by 
the  English  in  1807. 

ROSE'VILLE,  a postoffice  of  Franklin  co , Arkanaaa. 
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ROSEVILLE,  a post-offire  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky. 

ROSEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  65 
miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

ROSEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Macomb  co.,  Michig.an. 

ROSEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana,  on  Rac- 
coon Creek,  70  miles  W.  of  Indianapolis,  has  a flouring  mill. 

ROSEVILLE,  a post-tnshp,  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois.  P.  1184, 

ROSGIATO,  ros-j^Pto,  written  also  ROSGIAT,  a village  of 
Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  about  1 mile  from  Ragusa.  Pop.  1166. 

ROSIIEIM,  roz'Sm',  a walled  town  of  Prance,  depai  tment 
ot  Bas-Khin,  at  the  toot  of  the  Vosges  .Mountains,  14  miles 
S.W.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  in  1852,  3971. 

ROSICLARE,  roV.e-klair/,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  Illi- 
nois, about  1 mile  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  22  miles  S.M'. 
of  Shawneetown. 

ROSIENN  A,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Rossiena. 

ROSlfillES,  ro'ze-ain/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Haute-Loire,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Le  Puy.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2851.  , 

ROSIERES,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Somme,  18 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  in  1852,  2502. 

ROSliRES  AUX  SALINES,  ro'ze-aiR/  o sd'leen^  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Meurthe,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Nancy,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Meurthe,  and  on  the  railway  to  Stras- 
bourg. Pop.  in  1852,  2359.  It.  had  lately  one  of  the  best 
studs  in  France. 

ROSIERS,  Le6,  lA  ro'ze-A^  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
and  on  the  Nantes  and  Tours  Railway,  18  miles  S.E.  of 
Angers.  Pop.  1080. 

ROSIGN  ANO,  ro-seeoiy.i'no,  a market-town  of  North  Italy, 
in  Piedmont,  division,  and  16  miles  N.W.  of  Alessandria. 
Pop.  2310. 

ROSIGNANO,  a village  of  Tuscany,  *on  the  top  of  a hill  of 
the  same  name,  within  a view  of  the  sea,  about  17  miles 
Vom  Leghorn.  Pop.  4401. 

ROSIN  AR,  a village  of  Transylvania.  See  Resinar. 

ROSINGYIV,  an  island,  Malay  Archipelago.  See  B.\nda. 

ROS/KIL'DE,  a town  of  Denmark.  See  Rceskildi. 

ROSLAU,  ros'lOw,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt-Kbthen,  on  the  Elbe,  at  the  influx  of  the  Roslau,  4 
miles  N.  of  Dessau.  Pop.  1600. 

ROSLAVL,  rosd^v’P,  or  ROSLOVL,  ros-lov’P,  a town  of 
Rirssia,  government,  and  69  miles  S.S.E.  of  Smolensk. 
Pop.  3965. 

ROSLE.\,  ros/lA,  or  ROYSLEA,  roisHA,  a village  of  Ire- 
land, in  Ulster,  co.  of  Fermanagh,  on  the  Finn,  4 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Clones.  Pop.  414. 

ROS'LESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

ROS'LIN,  a quoad  sacra  parish  and  village  of  Scotland, 
CO.,  and  7 miles  S.E.  of  Edinburgh.  It  has  ruins  of  the 
celebrated  Roslin  Chapel,  containing  the  tombs  of  many  of 
the  Earls  of  Orkney  and  Roslin. 

ROS'LTN,  a post-village  of  Marquette  co.,  Wi.sconsin,  97 
miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

ROS/LYN, formerly  HEMPSTEAD  HARBOR,  a post-village 
situated  on  Long  Island,  in  North  Hempstead  township. 
Queens  co„  New  York,  at  the  head  of  a deep  inlet  setting  up 
from  Long  Island  Sound,  about  23  miles  E.N.E.  of  Brooklyn. 

ROSLYN,  a post  office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Maryland. 

ROSMANINHAL.  ros-m^-neen-y3F.  a small  fortified  town 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  65  miles  S.S.E.  ofGuarda. 

ROSNAU,  ros'now,  or  ROZNOW,  roz-nov',  a market-town 
of  Moravia,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  W'eisskirchen.  Pop.  2275. 

ROSNY,  ros'nee^,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine, 
with  one  of  the  detached  forts  near  Paris. 

ROSNY^-SUR-SEINE,  ros'nee^  sLiR  sAn,  a village  of  Fr.ance, 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  4 miles  W.  of  Mantes,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Rouen.  Pop.  700.  Near  it  is  the  fine  chateau  in  which 
Sully,  minister  of  Henry  IV.,  was  born. 

ROSOUX,  ro'zoo',  Belgium,  a station  on  the  railway  from 
Brussels  to  Liege,  52  miles  from  Brussels. 

ROSS,  in  Ireland,  the  largest  island  in  the  lower  Lake  of 
Killarney.  in  Munster.  2 miles  S.  of  Killarney.  On  it  are 
the  remains  of  a strong  castle. 

ROSS,  a bog  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  Queen’s  co.,  3 miles 
W.N.W.  of  .Maryborough. 

ROSS,  a harbor  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Mayo,  on  the  E.  side  of 
Broadhaven. 

ROSS,  a lake  and  village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Clare. 

ROSS,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.,  and  12 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Hereford.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1851,  2674. 
The  town,  .situated  on  a rocky  eminence  above  the  Wye, 
has  many  good  houses,  and  a church,  in  which  was  buried 
the  benevolent  Kyrle.  Pope’s  celebrated  ‘Man  of  Ross,” 
who  died  in  1724,  and  who.se  portrait  is  still  preserved  in 
his  house,  now  an  inn.  The  town  contains  a union  work- 
house.  market-house,  branch  bank,  mechanics’  institute,  &c. 

ROSS,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Galway. 

ROSS,  a barony  of  Ireland,  co.  ofGalway. 

ROSS,  or  ROSS-CAIPBERY,  a market-town,  parish,  and 
episcopal  see  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  the  town 
on  an  eminence,  near  its  shallow  harbor,  7 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Clouakilty  Pop.  u.wn  in  1851,  about  lObO.  It  is  in- 


i..‘.f!erently built,  has  a cathedral,  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
bridewell,  market  and  court-houses,  corn  stores,  and  Ihe 
ruins  of  a monastery  on  an  adjacent  rocky  height.  The  see, 
comprising  32  parishes  in  the  same  county,  is  united  to  the 
diocese  of  Cork  and  Cloyne. 

ROSS,  New,  a parliamentary  ana  municipal  borouah, 
river-port,  town,  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  c''.  of 
Wexford,  on  the  Barrow,  across  which  it  communicat-- 
with  its  suburb  Rosbercon,  by  a wooden  bridge  150  f et  ii, 
length,  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Waterford,  and  17  miles  N.S.W 
of  Enniscorthy.  Pop.  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  in 
1851,  9098.  It  is  mostly  well  built,  and  enclosed  hy  old 
walls,  and  has  a quay  050  yards  in  length,  which  ve.s.sels 
of  600  tons  can  reach  at  high  tides.  Principal  edifices,  the 
churches  and  chapels,  monastic  establishments,  an  in- 
firmary, and  various  hospitals;  several  market-houses, 
the  Sessions-house,  barracks,  jail,  custom-house,  and  some 
traces  of  an  ancient  abbey.  The  exports  compii.se  corn, 
flour,  w’ool,  butter,  cattle,  and  bacon.  The  chief  imports 
are  fish  from  Newfoundland,  and  timber  from  the  Baltic. 
The  customs  revenue  increased  from  14.2911  in  IMti.  to 
31,2821  in  1848.  It  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Parsons  family. 

ROSS,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Ohio,  contains 
730  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Scioto  Itiver, 
and  also  drained  by  Paint  Creek.  The  surface  is  finely 
diversified  by  hills  and  valleys;  the  soil  is  rich  and  well 
cultivated.  The  valley  of  the  Scioto  in  particular  is  noted 
for  its  fertility  and  beauty.  In  1850  this  county  produced 
2.840,443  bushels  of  corn — the  greatest  quantity  produced 
by  any  county  in  the  United  States,  excepting  Sangamon 
CO.,  Illinois.  The  Scioto  and  its  affluents  afford  abundant 
motive-power.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Marietta  and  Cin 
cinnati  Railroad,  and  by  the  Ohio  Canal.  Ross  co.  was 
settled  in  1796,  by  emigrants  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
Capital,  Chillicothe.  Pop.  35,071. 

ROSS,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1798. 

ROSS,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  882. 

ROSS,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

R08S,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co.,  Tennessee. 

ROSS,  a post-township  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Butler  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  1702. 

ROSS,  a town.ship  of  Greene  co.,  intersected  by  the  Coluin- 
bus  and  Xenia  Railroad.  Pop.  1162. 

ROSS,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  861. 

ROSS,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1547. 

RO.'^S,  a township  of  Lake  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1513. 

ROSSA,  ros'sA,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
35  miles  S.E.  of  Grodno.  Pop.  about  1500. 

ROSSANA.  ros-s^/nd.  a village  of  Piedmont,  province,  and 
8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Saluzzo.  Pop.  2079. 

ROSS  ANO,  r(js-sd^no,  {anc.  l^osciahium  or  Ros’cia  Nava'lis 
Tliuriorum.)  a city  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Citra, 
near  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  17  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cariati.  It 
has  a cathedral,  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  It  is  re- 
markable as  the  birthplace  of  three  popes,  viz..  St.  Zosimus 
Amarelli,  ,lohn  VII.  and  XVII.  It  is  a very  ancient  place, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ginotrii.  and  after 
it  had  fallen  into  decay,  to  have  been  restored  and  colonized 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  taken  by  as.sault  and  pillaged  by 
Totila,  King  of  the  Huns.  This  city  has  long  been  noted  as 
an  abode  of  learning,  and  especially  as  the  seat  of  the  famous 
academy  of  lypeusiirati.  Among  the  many  distitjguished 
men  to  whom  Rossano  has  given  birth,  besides  tho.«e  named 
above,  may  be  mentioned  Alexander  de  Amarelli.  a renowned 
knight  templar  of  the  12th  century,  who  died  bravely  in  de- 
fence of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  Count  Leonardo  de  Ama- 
relli, one  of  the  most  eminent  jurisconsults  in  the  171h  cen- 
tury. Pop.  variously  estimated  from  lU.nOO  to  18.660. 

ROSSBACH,  ross'bdx,  or  RASBACH,  rds'bdK.  a village  of 
Bohemia,  27  miles  W.N.W.  of  Elbogen.  Pop.  2954. 

ROSSBACH,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
province  of  Ober-IIessen,  on  the  Rossbach,  at  the  toot  of  the 
Taunus  Mountain.  13  miles  N.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  230. 

ROSSBACH,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
government  of  Mersel'urg,  17  miles  S.  of  Halle.  Here,  on 
the  5th  November,  1757,  Frederick  the  Great  defeated  the 
French  and  Imperialists. 

ROSSBERG,  a mountain  of  Switzerland.  See  Goi.n.vu. 

ROSS/BURG,  a small  post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana, 
55  miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

ROSS-and-CROM'ARTY,  a county  extending  acro.ss  the  N. 
part  of  Scotland,  from  sea  to  sea,  between  the  Minsh  on  the 
W.,  and  the  Moray  Frith  on  the  E..  and  including,  in  de 
tached  portions.  Cromarty,  and  the  islands  of  Skye,  Lewi.s, 
Ac.  in  the  Hebrides,  its  mainland  portion  having  N.  Suther- 
land, and  S.  Inverness-shire.  Area  estimated  at  2885  square 
miles,  of  which  560  square  miles  are  in  the  Hebrides,  .344 
belong  to  Cromarty,  and  9^  to  Nairn.  Pop.  in  1851, 82.707 
Cromarty,  Beauly,  and  Dornoch  Friths  indent  it  on  the  E., 
and  Lochs  Broom,  Greinord,  Ewe.  GaiiToch,  Torridon,  and 
Alsh  on  the  W.  Granite  and  primary  schists  form  the  N. 
and  middle  parts  of  the  county.  The  .sea-coasts,  aiid  a con- 
siderable way  inland,  are  composed  of  old  red  sandstone. 
It  is  in  the  centre  of  a wild  region  of  mountains,  moors. 
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and  laKes,  traversed  by  the  Conoti.  Orin,  Beauly,  and  other 
eaiall  rivers,  alonjr  which  are  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  soil. 
In  some  parts  much  good  wheat  is  raised,  and  many  planta- 
tions of  trees  have  been  made;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
.XDunty  is  appropriated  to  sheep  and  cattle  farming.  Prin- 
cipal towns.  Dingwall,  Tain,  and  Cromarty.  It  sends  1 
It  ember  to  the  House  of  Commons.  See  Crom.\rty. 

RUSS'DK01T^  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wexford. 

UOSS'DUFF'.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Waterford. 

ROSSFAU,  ros'so',  a post-office  of  Morgan  co..  Ohio. 

ROSSKL.  ros'sel,  a town  of  East  Prussia.  f)2  miles  S.E. 
of  Konigsherg.  Pop.  900. 

ROS'SEL.  an  island  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, in  Louisiade 
Archipelago:  lat.  11°  22'  S..  Ion.  151°  26'  E.;  22  miles  long 
from  E.  to  W..  and  IO5  miles  greatest  breadth. 

ROSS’ GROVE,  a po.st-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois,  70 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Chicago. 

ROSS  HILL,  a small  village  of  Walker  co..  Georgia. 

ROSSI E.  ros'see.  a post  village  and  township  oif  St.  Law- 
rence CO..  New  York,  on  Indian  River,  26  miles  S.S.W.  of  Og- 
densburg.  It  contains  establishments  for  smelting  and 
forging  iron,  and  a machine  shop.  Jlines  of  iron  and  lead 
are  worked  here.  Pop.  1609. 

ROSSI  ENA,  ros-se-A'nl  or  ROSTENNA,  ro-se-^n'ni.  (Po- 
lish. Jiosdenie.  ross-y^iPyA.")  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  100  miles  M'.N.iV.  of  Yilna.  on  the  Dubissa.  Pop.  5770. 
It  is  the  see  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Samogitia,  and 
has  several  churches  and  a Piarist  college. 

ROSSIGLIONE,  ros-seel-yo'na,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division,  and  IS  miles  N.IY.  of  Genoa,  on  the  Stura 
Rossiglione.  Pop.  2567. 

ROSSIGNOL  (ros'seen'yoP)  LAKE,  in  Nova  Scotia,  Queen’s 
CO.,  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Annapolis,  about  11  miles  in  length. 
From  it  flows  the  Mersey  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is 
the  village  of  Rossignol,  or  Liverpool. 

ROS'SINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

ROSSTN^YER,  a parish  of  Ireland,  cos.  Sligo  and  Leitrim. 

ROSS'KEEN',  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross, 
on  Cromarty  Frith. 

ROSSLA,  ros/sld;  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  10  miles  W. 
of  Sangerhiusen.  Pop. 1660. 

ROSSG,AND.  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  Pennsylvania. 

ROSSLAU,  rossflovv,  a town  of  Anhalt-Kothen.  on  the 
Elbe,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rosslau.  and  on  the  Berlin 
and  .\nhalt  Railway,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  1526. 

ROSSLEBEN,  ross'lA'ben.  a market-town  of  Prussian 
Saxony.  25  miles  AV.  of  Merseburg,  on  the  Unstrut.  P.  1815. 

ROSSMERE  or  ROSSMIRE,  ross'meer.  a parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Munster,  co.  of  Waterford. 

ROSSO,  ros'so,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Genoa,  on  the  Bisagno.  Pop.  2349. 

ROS'SORY.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Fermanagh. 

ROSS’S  CORNER,  a post-office  of  York  co..  Maine. 

ROSS’S  FEIPRY.  a post-office  of  Livingston  co.,  Kentucky. 

ROSS'TOAVN,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co..  Tennessee. 

ROSSTREYOR.  a seaport  of  Ireland.  See  Rostrevor. 

ROSSUM,  ro.s'sum,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of 
Gelderland  on  the  Waal,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tiel.  Popula- 
tion 845. 

ROSS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Richmond  co..  New  York, 
pleasantly  situated  on  Staten  Island  Sound,  about  20  miles 
S.AY.  of  New  York. 

ROSSA'ILLE.  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania,  14 
miles  N. AY.  of  York. 

ROSSA'ILLE,  a post-village  in  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland. 

ROSSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Chester  district,  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

ROSSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Walker  co.,  Georgia,  about 
200  miles  N.AY.  of  Milledgeville. 

ROSSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Sumpter  co.,  Alabama. 

ROSSA'Il.LE,  a former  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  AV'.  bank  of  Miami  River,  and  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Dayton  Railroad,  20  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati.  A 
bridge  across  the  river  connects  it  with  Hamilton,  the 
capital  of  the  county.  It  is  situated  in  a rich  farming  dis- 
trict, and  has  abundant  water-power,  which  is  employed  in 
machinery  for  various  purposes.  'The  Cincinnati  and  Chi- 
cago Air  Line  Railroad  passes  through  this  place.  Ross- 
ville  has  been  incorporated  with  Hamilton. 

ROSSA'ILLE,  a village  in  Miami  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Miami 
River,  opposite  Piqua. 

ROSSA'ILLE.  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Clin- 
ton CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  AVildcat  River,  53 
miles  N.AY.  of  Indianapolis. 

ROSSA'ILLE.  a post-office  of  Allomakee  co..  Iowa. 

ROSSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co..  Tennessee. 

ROSSAVEIN,  ross'win,  a town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Alulde.  5 
miles  AA'.N.AV'.  of  Nossen.  Pop.  4972. 

RO.S'rAK.  ros'tik'.  an  inland  town  of  South  Arabia,  do- 
minion. and  68  miles  W.S.AV .of  Muscat,  and  stated  to  be  large 
and  well  built. 

ROSTARZEAYO,  ro.s-taR-z.A'tvo,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland, 
35  miles  S.AA'.  of  Posen.  Pop.  674. 

ROS'THERN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 
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ROSrrOCK,  a commercial  city  and  seaport  of  West  Ger- 
many. in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  on  the  AA'arnow.  9 miles 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic,  and  at  the  termination  of  a 
branch  of  the  Hamburg  and  Berlin  Railway,  44  miles  N.E. 
of  Schwerin.  Lat.  54°  5'  N.,  Ion.  10°  14'  E.  Pop.  26.149.  It 
is  enclosed  by  ancient  walls,  and  consists  of  an  old.  a mid- 
dle. and  a new  town,  with  several  suburbs.  The  principal 
edifices  are  a palace,  frequently  the  residence  of  the  grand 
dukes,  numerous  churches,  several  hospitals,  a town-hall, 
and  theatre.  In  one  of  the  principal  squares  is  a statue  of 
Blucher,  a native  of  Ro.stock.  It  has  a university,  founded 
in  1419,  with  a library  of  85,000  volumes,  theological  and 
other  schools,  an  anatomical  theatre,  laboratory,  botanic 
garden,  and  various  scientific  collections.  Here  are  also  a 
society  of  natural  history,  and  other  associations,  and  a 
commercial  institute.  It  has  numerous  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth,  .soap,  chiccory,  with  extensive  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, vinegar,  color,  and  chemical  factories,  and  sugar- 
refineries.  The  trade  is  extensive;  the  exports  consist 
principally  of  superior  red  wheat,  barley,  pease,  rape-seed, 
oats,  wool,  rags,  oil-cake,  rape-oil.  bones,  flax,  horses,  cattle, 
and  provisions.  The  imports  comprise  colonial  produce, 
wines,  and  manufactured  goods.  In  1845.  231  vessels  and 
32  lighters  belonged  to  the  port.  The  number  of  arrivals  in 
1847,  was  747.  and  clearances,  762;  in  1850,  the  number  of 
arrivals  was  only  489.  and  clearances  503.  'The  depth  of  the 
water  in  the  river  is  from  8 to  9 feet,  and  vessels  above  that 
draught  load  and  unload  at  AA'arnemiinde,  its  outport. 
Rostock  is  mentioned  in  history  as  early  as  1161.  and  was 
annexed  to  Mecklenburg  in  1323.  It  was  long  one  of  the 
Han.se  Towns,  and  retained,  until  lately,  some  exclu.sive  pri- 
vileges. 

ROS'TOK,  a village ,of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Bidschow,  4 miles 
from  Starkenbach.  Pop.  1017. 

R08T0K,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Rakonitz,  on  the 
Moldau.  8 miles  from  Prague.  Pop.  642. 

ROSTOV,  ROSTOAV,  ros-tovt,  written  also  ROSTOFF,  or 
DMUPRIA-ROSTOFSKAGO.  dme-tre-l  ros-tofs-k£'go,  a town 
of  Russia,  government,  and  225  uiiles  E.S.E.  of  Yekaterino- 
slav.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don,  22  miles  above  its  mouth 
in  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Pop.  8000.  It  is  well  built,  and  de- 
fended by  a strong  fortress,  the  residence  of  the  command- 
ant. It  has  numerous  depots  of  provi.sions  for  the  army, 
the  fortresses  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  E.  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  is  a principal  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  vast 
countries  traversed  by  the  Don.  It  has  a large  annual  fair. 

ROSTOV,  ROSTOAV  or  ROSTOFF,  a town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment. and  37  miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Yaroslav,  capital  of  a 
circle,  on  Lake  Nero.  Pop.  6000.  It  is  enclosed  by  eai-then 
ramparts,  and  is  the  see  of  a Greek  archbishop.  'I’he  princi- 
pal edifices  are  an  ancient  cathedral,  with  numerous  tombs 
of  its  archbishops,  several  convents,  episcopal  palaces,  and 
a .seminary.  It  has  various  manufactures  of  linens,  vitriol, 
and  colors,  and  an  active  commerce.  Its  annual  fair  is 
often  frequented  by  about  45.000  per.sons ; and  at  it  goods 
to  the  amount  of  8.500.000  rubles  are  sometimes  sold.  This 
town  is  mentioned  in  history  as  early  as  k.  d.  991. 

ROSTRA'A'ER.  a post-township  forming  the  S.AV.  extre- 
mity of  AA’estmoreland  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  2450. 

ROSTRENEN.  ro.s'treh-nSxGt,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  C6tes-du-Nord,  25  miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Guingamp.  Pop. 
1168. 

ROSTREA'OR  or  ROSSTREA'OR,  ros-tree'vor,  a small 
maritime  town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down,  on  the  N. 
side  of  Carlingford  Bay.  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Newry,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  650.  Its  position  is  highly 
beautiful;  it  is  resorted  to  by  many  visiters  in  summer. 

ROS^AA'ELL,  a post-village  of  Cobb  co..  Georgia,  on 
A'ickery’s  Creek,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Alarietta.  Here  is  a cotton 
factory  which  employs  150  operatives. 

ROTA,  ro'td.  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  14°  9' 
N.,  Ion.  145°  18'  E..  12  miles  long,  and  5^  miles  broad. 

ROTA.  roRd.  a maritime  town  of  Spain,  province,  and  6 
miles  N.N.AV.  of  Cadiz.  Pop.  7987.  It  has  a castle,  and  a 
small  harbor  for  coasting  vessels.  Chief  industry,  agricul- 
ture and  fishing. 

ROTAS,  rc/tds,  a fort  of  the  Punjab,  near  the  Jhylum,  104 
miles  N.NLAV.  of  Lahore,  but  lately  stated  to  be  in  an  in- 
efficient state  of  defence. 

ROTASGUR.  ro-tds-gilr^  a town  and  fort  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Sone,  110  miles  S.AA'.  of  Patna, 

ROTELLO,  ro-tjPlo,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Molise, 
7 miles  S.E.  of  Larino.  Pop.  1800. 

ROT EN BURG,  a town  of  Germany.  See  RoTnENisURG. 

ROTENBURG,  ro'ten-booRG',  a town  of  Hanover,  govern- 
ment of  Stade,  62  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Hanover.  Pop.  1550. 

ROTGE.N,  rot'ghen.  a village  of  Rhenish  Pru.ssia.  10  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Aix-la-Cha'pelle.  on  the  A'esdre.  Pop.  1560. 

ROTH,  rot,  a river  of  AA'Urtemburg.  joins  the  Danube  on 
the  right,  7 miles  S.S.AV.  of  Ulm.  Length,  38  miles. 

ROTH,  a walled  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Rednitz.  and 
on  the  railroad  from  Nordlingen  to  Nuremberg.  15  miles  S. 
of  Nuremberg  Pop.  2436.  It  has  a castle,  a high  school, 
and  manufactures  of  cutlery,  gold  and  silver  lace,  and 
glass. 
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ROTHA,  ro^tl,  a town  of  Saxony,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Leipsic,  on  the  Pleisse.  Pop.  1195. 

ROTIIAU,  ro'tow,  (Oder,  o^ber,  and  Unter,  Son'ter.)  a 
vlllas'e  of  Bohemia,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Elbogen.  Pop.  1738. 

ROTIPBURY,  roth'bfr-e,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Northumberland,  on  the  Cofiuet,  11  miles 
VV.S.W.  of  Alnwick.  Pop.  of  the  township,  895.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  a deep  glen. 

ROTH  ilOBRAWlTZ,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Dobrawitz. 

ROTHENBUCII,  ro't?n-booK\  a village  of  Bavaria,  Lower 
Franconia,  27  miles  W.N.W.  of  Wiirzburg.  Pop.  1038. 

ROTIIENBURG,  ro'ten-boorg',  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
64  miles  W.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Neisse.  Pop.  1068. 

ROTHENBURG,  ro'teu-burg  or  ro'tgn-booRG'.  orROTEN- 
BURG,  ro'tgn-booRG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Hes.«e-Cassel, 
province  of  Nieder-IIessen,  on  the  Fulda,  24  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Cassel.  Pop.  3650.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a new  town, 
connected  by  a bridge,  and  has  the  castle  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  several  educational  establishments. 

ROTHENBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Hanover,  15  miles 
N.E.  of  Verden,  on  the  Wiimme.  Pop.  1500. 

ROTHENBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
23  miles  N.N.W.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  1130. 

ROTHENBURG,  ro'ten-booRG',  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton,  and  3 miles  N.W.  of  Lucerne. 

ROTHENBURG-an-der-TAUBER,  ro'ten-bdoRG'-dn-dSr- 
tdw^ber,  a walled  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Tauber,  31  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  5231.  It  has  a high  school,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.  It  was  formerly  a free  city 
of  the  empire. 

ROTHENFELS,  ro^ten-f ^Is',  a market-town  of  Baden, 
circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  on  the  Murg,  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Ra- 
Btadt.  Pop.  1357. 

ROTHENFELS,  a market- town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Lower 
Franconia,  17  miles  W.N.W.  of  Wiirzburg.  Pop.  908. 

ROTHENKIRCIIKN,  ro'ten-keeuK'en,  or  RODENKIR- 
CIIEN,  roMen-keeRK'en,  a village  of  North-western  Ger- 
many, in  Oidenburg,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Ovelgoune,  on  the 
Weser.  Pop.  2100. 

ROTIIENMANN,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Rottenmaxn. 

ROTHENTHURM,  roTen-tooRuT,  {i.  e.  “ Red  Tower,”)  a 
pass  of  Europe,  between  Transylvania  and  Wallachia.  17 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Hermannstadt,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
a conspicuous  red  tower,  among  “whitewashed  modern 
fortifications.” 

ROTHENTHURM,  rotten-tooRm',  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton,  and  6 miles  N.  of"  Schwytz.  Near  it  is  Morgarton, 
the  s^ene  of  a total  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  the  Swiss,  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1315. 

ROTHER,  roTH^er,  a small  river  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex, 
enters  the  English  Channel  at  Rye,  the  harbor  of  which 
town  it  forms. 

ROTHER,  a rivulet  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  enters  the 
Thames  at  Rotherhithe. 

ROTIUERBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

ROTTUERFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

ROTIUERFIELB-GREYS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Oxford. 

ROTIUERFIELD-PEIVPARD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Oxford. 

ROTHERHAM,  roTHter-am,  a manufacturing  town,  parish, 
and  township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Don,  across  which  it  communicates  by  a 
five-arched  bridge  with  its  suburb  IMasborough  and  on  the 
North  Midland  Railway,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Sheffield.  Pop.  of 
the  township  in  1851,  6325.  It  has  a fine  church  with  a 
lofty  spire,  erected  and  made  collegiate  by  Archbishop  Ro- 
therham in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  various  other  churches, 
many  chapels  of  Dissenters,  a court-house,  market-house, 
and  public  library,  a college  of  the  I iidependants,  a literary 
in.stitution,  opened  in  1853.  a grammar  .school,  with  exhibi- 
tions to  the  universities,  other  endowed  schools,  almshouses, 
a w'orkhouse,  and  on  its  old  bridge  is  an  ancient  chapel  now 
used  for  a prison.  Rotherham  has  manufactures  of  all 
kinds  of  iron  goods,  including  cannons,  machinery,  and 
bridge  works.  It  has  also  manufiictures  of  starch,  rope, 
twine,  gla.ss,  and  soap,  large  brew'eries,  and  flax  mills;  its 
industry  and  trade  being  facilitated  by  abundant  supplies 
of  coal  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Don.  It 
is  governed  by  a body  of  the  inhabitants,  and  has  weekly 
and  midsummer  sessions.  Near  it  is  Wentworth  Castle, 
the  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

ROTHERHITHE,  roTtPer-hrTU.often  pronounced  and  writ- 
ten REDMUFF,  a parish  of  England,  formerly  a S.E  suburb 
of  the  metropolis,  co.  of  Surrey,  on  the  Thames,  2^^  miles  S.E. 
of  St.  Paul’s,  London.  It  consists  mostly  of  inferior  street.s. 
and  of  dock-yards  for  shipbuilding.  Ac.,  in  which,  and  in 
•ihip  chandlery,  its  population  is  chiefly  employed.  Here 
IS  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Thames  Tunnel. 

RO'riltERSTHORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

ROTH'ERWICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

ROTiPERWOOD,  a post-office  of  Wautauga  co..  North 
Carolina. 

ROTHER  WOOD,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Georgia,  about 
<30  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Milledgeville. 
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ROTHES,  roths,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co..  and  9 mlies 
S.S.E.  of  Elgin.  In  the  vicinity  is  Rothes  Castle,  the  an- 
cient seat  of  the  Leslie  family. 

ROTHESAY,  roth'sA,  a royal  burgh,  seaport  town,  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Bute,  at  the  head  of  a 
beautiful  bay  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island.  30  miles  W.  of 
Glasgow.  Pop.  of  burgh  in  1851,  7104.  It  is  modernly 
built,  and  is  much  re.sorted  to  by  sea-bathers  and  invalids. 
The  principal  public  edifices,  are  2 churches  and  numerous 
chapels,  a ruined  castle  of  the  11th  century,  excellent  schools, 
county  and  town-halls,  and  custom  and  excise  offices.  It 
has  public  libraries,  ref\ding-rooms,  banks,  and  insurance 
companies,  large  cotton  mills,  some  ship-building  docks,  and 
important  herring,  salmon,  haddock,  whiting,  and  sole 
fisheries.  John  Earl  of  Bute,  the  fiivorite  of  George  III., 
and  Matthew  Stewart,  the  mathematician,  were  born  here 

ROTHHA  AR  GEBIRGE,  rot/luir  gheh-beeR'gheh,  a mouu- 
tain  range  in  the  E.  part  of  Prussia,  Rhenish  Province, 
stretches  nearly  45  miles,  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 

RGTHIEMAY,  roth'e-nici',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Banff, 
6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Huntly.  It  has  a Druid  temple,  and 
Rothiemay  House,  a seat  of  the  Earl  of  Fife. 

ROTIPLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

ROTHMUHLE,  (Rothnuihle.)  roPmii'leh.  a village  partly 
in  Bohemia,  circle  of  Ctirudiin,  and  partly  in  Moravia,  circle 
of  Briinn,  near  Policzka.  I’op.  1476. 

ROTHSWILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ROTIIIVASSER.  roP^-3s'ser,  a village  of  Moravia,  .35  milea 
N.W.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  2433. 

ROTllWASSER,  a village  of  Bohemia,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Landskron.  Pop.  2964. 

ROTIPWELL,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northampton,  4 miles  AV.N.IV.  of  Kettering.  It  has  a church 
under  which  is  an  immense  charnel-house,  full  of  bones 
of  unknown  antiquity,  an  old  market-house,  now  disused, 
and  a poor’s  hospital. 

ROTH  WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ROTH  WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

ROTIUWICK’S  MILLS,  a small  village  of  Mifflin  co.,  Penn- 
sjdvan  ia. 

ROTOMAGUS.  See  Rouex. 

ROTONDA,  I'o-ton'dd.  a towm  of  Naples,  province  of  Basi- 
licata. 19  miles  S.E.  of  Lagonegro.  Pop.  3400. 

ROl’ttNDELLA,  ro-ton-d5P! j,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Basilicata,  adjacent  to  the  above. 

ROTSCHENSALM,  rot'shen-sainJ,  a fort  of  Russia.  N. 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Fredericks- 
hamm.  It  is  erected  on  one  of  the  .small  islands  which  stud 
the  mouth  of  the  Kymmene.  and  forms  a strong  defence  of 
the  harbor,  which  is  an  impoitant  station  of  the  Russian 
navy.  Pop.  800. 

ROTSELAER.  rot'seh-lSr^  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Brabant,  on  the  Dyle.  17  miles  N.E.  of  Brussels.  P.  1916. 

ROTTEE,  roPtee,  ROTTI,  ROTTE  or  ROTTO,  an  i.sland 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Timor. 
Lat.  10°  40'  S..  lo7i.  123°  E.  Length,  50  miles;  breadth.  20 
n;iles.  The  products  are  rice,  maize,  millet,  sw'eet  potatoes, 
cotton,  and  ebony.  The  Dutch  have  an  establishment  on 
the  island,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  wdiich  is  the  village  of 
Rangong,  with  a harbor  perfectly  secure. 

ROTTENBURG,  rot/ten-bodRo',  a town  of 'Wiirtemberg,  on 
the  Neckar,  12  miles  Vv.  of  Reutlingen.  Pop.  6000.  It  is 
the  see  of  a Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  manufactures 
of  leather  and  paper. 

ROT/TENMANN'  or  ROTIIENMANN.-  ro'ten-mann',  a 
town  of  Styria,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Enns,  20  miles  N.W. 
of  Judenburg.  Pop.  757. 

ROTTERDAM,  roUter-d^m',  (Dutch  pron.  rot'ter-dlm' ; L. 
Botfrodafmum.)  an  important  commercial  city  of  the  Nether- 
land.s,  province  of  South  Holland,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rotte  with  the  Maasor  Mei7se,40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Amsterdam, 
Lat.  51°  55'  3"  N.,  Ion.  4°  2t)'  5"  E.  Pop.  in  1863,  112,728. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  year,  51°:  winter.  36°-9;  summer, 
C5°  Fahrenheit.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle, the  base  and  longest  side  of  which  is  next  the  i-iver, 
the  land  sides  being  surrounded  by  the  old  fortifli-ations, 
beyond  which  are  situated  the  populous  suburbs.  The  city 
has  as  many  canals  as  streets,  across  which  communication 
is  maintained  by  innumerable  drawbridges;  it  is  also  tra- 
versed by  the  Rotte.  a small  stream,  at  the  junction  of  which 
with  the  Meuse  there  is  a large  dyke  or  dam,  whence  the 
name  Rotterdam.  Many  of  the  canals  are  planted  with  trees, 
imparting  to  them  a pleasing  asjiect;  .several  are  so  deep  as 
to  form  excellent  harbors,  and  admit  the  largest  ships  to  lie 
alongsiilc  the  warehouses  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  The 
water  in  them  is  kept  fiesh  ajid  clean  by  the  action  of  the 
tide,  which  rises  here  from  10  to  12  feet.  The  river,  opposite 
the  town,  is  from  .30  to  40  feet  deep,  and  bordering  it  is  a fine 
quay,  1 ^ miles  long,  called  the  Boompjes.  (little  trees,)  from  a 
line  of  elms,  planted  in  1615.  now  grown  to  a large  size. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  quaint-looking  and  gabled  edifices, 
overhanging  their  foundations.  The  principal  buildings 
being  along  the  chief  canals  or  havens,  the  other  streets, 
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though  all  are  well  lighted  with  gas,  have  a less  seemly 
appearance. 

There  are  several  market-places,  among  which  may  he 
mentioned  the  Groote-market,  (Great  market,)  having  in  the 
centre  a metal  statue  in  honor  of  Erasmus,  who  was  a na- 
tive of  the  citt’;  the  flax,  the  sea-fish  and  the  river-fish,  the 
fig,  poultry,  vegetable,  butter  and  cheese  markets.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  town-hall,  court-house,  house  of  correc- 
tion, the  exchange,  the  old  East  India  house,  the  government 
dock-yards,  arsenal,  rope-walks,  a monl-de-piete,  &c.  There  are 
four  Calvinistic  churches — the  G rootekerk,^  Great  Ch  urch,”) 
or  Church  of  St.  Laurens,  founded  in  1414,  and  finished  in 
1472.  It  contains  monuments  to  De  Witt,  Kortenaar,  and 
De  Brake!,  and  has  (since  it  was  improved  in  1844)  one  of 
the  finest  organs  in  the  world,  having  90  stops  and  6500 
pipes,  and  esteemed  by  some  superior  even  to  that  of  Haar- 
lem. The  other  Calvinistic  churches  are  Piinsekerk, 
(Prince’s  Church.)  Zuiderkerk,  (South  Church.)  and  Ooster 
or  Nieuwkerk,  (East  or  New  Church.)  Besides  these,  there 
are  French,  English  Presbyterian,  Scotch  Reformed,  English 
Episcopalian, Christian  Dissenter,  Remonstrant,  Baptist,  and 
several  Roman  Catholic  churches.  The  benevolent,  literary, 
and  scientific  institutions  include  a hospital  for  aged  women 
and  another  for  old  men,  two  orphan  hospitals,  a genei-al 
hospital,  a poor’s-house,  and  many  friendlj'  and  benevolent 
societies.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  central  prison  of  the  Nether- 
lands ; has  an  exchange,  with  a library  and  a collection  of 
philosophical  instruments;  a Latin  school,  called  the  Eras- 
mus Gymnasium;  schools  of  medicine  and  navigation,  five 
town  schools,  and  numerous  others;  societies  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  of  science,  of  literature,  and  of  music. 

Rotterdam  is  more  favorably  situated  for  trade  than  Am- 
eterdam ; its  canals  admit  the  largest  East  and  West  Indian 
vessels;  a ship  canal  has  been  cut  across  the  isle  of  Voorn; 
and  it  communicates  by  canals  with  Delft  and  the  Hague, 
by  railway  with  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam,  and  with  Ger- 
many by  steamers  on  the  Rhine.  Since  1830  its  commerce 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  town  in 
the  Netherlands.  It  sends  to  the  Dutch  Eastern  posses- 
sions, and  to  the  West  Indies,  provisions  of  all  kinds,  spirits, 
wines,  mineral  waters,  and  manufactured  good.s,  in  return 
for  cofee,  sugar,  spices,  cotton,  dye-woods,  &c.  To  England 
and  Scotland,  with  which  it  carries  on  an  extensive  and  lu- 
crative trade,  it  sends  cheese,  butter,  flax,  madder,  garden 
and  other  seed.s,  fruits,  ducks,  and  large  numbers  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  With  America  and  with  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  the  North  states  of  Europe;  it  has  also  a consider- 
able trade.  The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  increased  from  1833  (tons  365,641)  inwards,  and  1913 
(tons  374,162)  outwards,  in  1846,  to  2127  (tons  449,196)  in- 
wards, and  2095  (tons  466,952)  outwards,  in  1851.  Along 
the  Rhine  it  sends  to  Germany  and  Switzerland  sugar,  cof- 
fee, cotton,  dye-woods,  indigo,  spices,  Dutch  tobacco,  rape- 
seed,  madder,  butter,  cheese,  fish.  &c.,  in  return  for  wheat, 
rye,  Moselle  and  Rhine  wine,  pipe-clay,  pottery-ware,  Berlin- 
blue,  chemical  stuffs.  &c. 

Besides  its  extensive  commerce.  Rotterdam  has  42  distil- 
leries, several  breweries,  and  vinegar-works,  5 tan-works, 
10  candle-works,  7 dye-works,  5 sugar-refineries,  numerous 
bleachfields;  and  corn,  oil,  trass,  snuff,  and  .saw  mills;  a 
shot-factory,  and  8 ship-building  yards.  It  has  likewise 
steam  communication  with  London,  Leith,  Hull,  Yarmouth, 
Dunkirk,  Havre,  Antwerp.  &c.,  and  11  steam-towing  com- 
panies. There  are  more  English  residents  here  than  in  any 
other  town  in  the  Netherlands. 

Rotterdam  is  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  of 
the  naval  heroes  Egbert  Kotenaar,  Jan  van  Brakel,  and 
Cornelius  Tromp,  and  of  Jan  Hendrik  van  der  Palm,  a dis- 
tinguished Oriental  scholar,  an  eminent  orator,  and  one  of 
the  best  prose  writers  Holland  has  produced. 

ROT'TERDAM,  a post-township  of  Schenectady  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  P.  2224. 

ROTTI,  an  island,  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Rottee. 

ROT'TINGDEAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

ROTT'NEST  (RAT-NEST)  ISLAND,  IVest  Australia,  co. 
of  Perth,  is  opposite  the  mouth  of  Swan  River.  Lat.  31°  57' 
S.,  Ion.  115°  25'  E.  Length,  10  miles;  breadth,  4 miles. 

ROTTO.  an  island,  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Rottee. 

ROTTOFRENO,  rot-to-frA'no,  a village  of  Central  Italy, 
6 miles  W.  of  Piacenza,  on  the  Loggia.  The  united  French 
and  Spaniards  were  here  defeated  by  the  Austrians  in  1746. 
Population,  3163. 

ROTTUM  roPtfim,  or  ROTTUMEROOG,  roPttim-eh-rog', 
an  island  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  GroningenJ  iu  the 
North  Sea,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Borkum.  Pop.  1726. 

ROTTUM,  a river  of  Wurtemberg,  joins  the  Danube  on  the 
right,  about  7 miles  above  Ulm.  Length,  32  miles. 

ROT/TU.M,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Fries- 
land. near  Ileerenveen.  Pop.  209. 

RO'TTUM,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gro- 
ningen, 14  miles  N.W.  of  Appingedam.  Pop.  250. 

ROTTWEIL,  roPwIl  a town  of  IViii  temberg,  on  a height 
beside  the  Neckar.  14  miles  S.  of  Sulz.  Pop.  3710.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a gymnasium,  au  hospital,  an 
exchange,  schools  and  a considerable  trade. 
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ROTUMA,  ROTUMAH,  ro-too'mah,  ROTUAM,  ro-to-VSni, 
orGRENWILLE  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
N.4V.  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  Lat.  12°  30'  S.,  Ion.  177°  30' 
E.  Circumference,  18  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous; 
the  soil  volcanic,  and  in  many  parts  carefully  cultivated,  the 
inhabitants  appearing  to  be  more  advanced  in  social  ai-ts 
than  those  of  most  other  pai  ts  of  Polynesia. 

ROTZ,  (Rbtz,)  rots,  RETZ,  rhs,  or  RETZA,  rAUzA,  a town 
of  Lower  Au.stria,  on  the  Thaya,  43  miles  N.N.W.  of  Arienna 
Pop.  1900.  It  has  a castle  and  a Dominican  convent. 

ROTZ,  (Rbtz,)  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Schwarzach,  30 
miles  N.E.  of  Rati.sbon.  Pop.  1253. 

ROUANS,  roo'Sxo^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire 
Inferieure,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Paimboeuf.  Pop.  4499. 

ROUBAIX,  roo'bA,  a flourishing  manufacturing  town  of 
France,  deiiartment  of  Nord,  on  the  canal  of  Roubaix,  and 
on  the  Northern  Railway,  6 miles  N.  of  Lille.  Pop.  in  1852, 
34,698.  It  has  a chamber  of  manufactures,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  industrious  and  thriving  towns  in  France.  It  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  water  by  Artesian  w'ells.  Its 
manufiictures  comprise  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  furni 
ture  cloth,  carpets,  and  twist.  Roubaix  has  also  many  dye- 
works  and  tanneries.  Its  work-people  are  in  better  circum- 
stances than  those  of  most  other  manufacturing  towns  in 
the  country. 

ROUBION,  roo'be-AxG^  a river  of  France,  department  of 
Drome,  joins  the  Rhone  at  Montelimart,  after  a W.  course 
of  30  miles. 

ROUBLEVKA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Rooblevka. 

ROUBTSERA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Roobtsera. 

ROUCOURT,  roo'kooR',  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut,  18  miles  W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1390. 

ROUDBAR,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Roodb.'^r. 

ROUDBAR,  a village  of  Russia.  See  Roodbar. 

ROUDNIA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Roodma. 

ROUDNIKI,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Roodmki. 

ROUDOMIN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Roodomix. 

ROUEN,  rooten,  (Fr.  pron.  rwAx;  anc.  liatomlagus  or 
tomlagus,)  a city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine 
Inferieure,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  here  crossed  b} 
a stone  bridge,  connecting  it  with  its  suburb,  St.  Sever,  and 
by  a new  iron  bridge,  68  miles  N.W.  of  Paris,  and  56  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Havre,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Lat. 
49°  26'  N.,  Ion.  1°  6'  E.  Pop.  in  1861,  102,649.  It  stands  iu 
a valley,  on  a gentle  acclivity  facing  the  S..  and  is  built  in  the 
shape  of  an  irregular  oval,  the  contour  of  which  is  marked  out 
by  the  site  of  the  old  ram  parts,  which  have  been  levelled  down 
and  converted  into  finely-planted  boulevards.  In  addition 
to  the  town  proper,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  there  are 
several  suburbs,  of  which  that  of  St.  Sever,  on  the  left  bank, 
is  the  most  extensive.  AA  hen  viewed  from  the  adjoining 
heights,  particularly  from  the  hill  of  St.  Catherine  on  the 
S.E.,  no  provincial  town  in  France  presents  a more  magnifi- 
cent and  venerable  aspect.  A closer  inspection,  however, 
does  not  tend  to  heighten  the  impression.  The  streets,  in 
the  older  portion,  though  long  and  tolerably  straight,  are 
narrow,  dark,  and  dirty;  and  the  houses,  for  the  most  part 
of  wood,  and  often  faced  with  slate,  are  poorly  built,  and  so 
lofty  and  crowded  as  to  exclude  a free  circulation  of  air. 
Many  of  these  houses,  however,  are  interesting  from  their 
antiq[uity ; and  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  which  is  of  more 
modern  con.struction,  there  are  several  handsome  streets, 
with  elegant  man.sions  of  stone.  'To  these  must  be  added 
the  rows  of  houses  along  the  magnificent  quays  by  which 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  lined. 

Among  the  public  edifices  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
cathedral,  a vast  and  imposing  structvire  erected  during  a 
succession  of  centuries.  Its  W.  front,  forming  one  side  of 
the  fruit  and  flower-market,  is  flanked  by  two  lofty  towers, 
in  different  styles  of  architecture,  and  is  almost  covered 
with  images  and  sculptures.  The  interior  is  4.35  feet  long, 
104  feet  broad,  and  89^  feet  high.  It  is  in  the  early  pointed 
style,  and  has  three  remarkably,  fine  rose-windows  in  the 
nave  and  tran.septs.  The  choir  has  on  its  pavement  small 
lozenge-shaped  tablets  of  marble,  marking  the  spots  where 
the  heart  of  Kichard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  the  bodies  of  his  bro- 
ther Henry,  his  uncle  Geoft'roy  Plantagenet.  and  .John  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Regent  of  Normandy,  were  interred.  The  other 
edifices  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  archbishop’s  palace, 
immediately  adjoining  the  cathedral ; the  abbey  of  St.  Ouen, 
with  a church,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  Gothio 
edifices  in  the  world;  the  church  of  St.  Maclou,  a fine  speci- 
men of  florid  Gothic;  the  Hotel  de  A’ille,  originally  part  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Ouen,  and  contaitiing,  in  addition  to  the 
municipal  buildings,  a public  library  of  33.060  volumes,  and 
a picture-gallery;  the  Palais-de- Justice;  the  Museum,  par- 
ticularly rich  in  works  of  art,  and  other  antiquities  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  and  the  Halles,  a va.st  edifice,  forming  three 
sides  of  a parallelogram,  and  containing  a scries  of  halls,  in 
which  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  town  are  weekly 
exposed  for  sale.  In  the  Place  de  la  Pucelle  is  a monument 
erected  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  on  the  spot  where  the  he- 
roine was  so  infamously  committed  to  the  flames. 

The  staple  manufactures  are  cottons,  in  a great  varisty 
of  forms,  produced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  Rouen  the 
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Manchester  of  France.  It  is  also  famous  for  its  confectionery. 
The  other  principal  articles  are  broad-cloth,  combs,  fine 
liqueurs,  chemical  products,  &c.  There  are  also  tanneries, 
sugar-refineries,  copper  and  iron  foundries.  The  situation 
of  the  town  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Havre,  and  on  an 
important  navigable  river,  accessible  by  large  vessels,  is 
very  favorable  for  trade.  The  principal  articles  are  corn, 
flour,  wine,  brandy,  salt  provisions,  train-oil,  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  the  various  articles  of  its  manufacture,  particu- 
larly a species  of  striped  and  checked  cotton  goods  called 
romifneries. 

Rouen  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  the  seat  of  courts  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  a court  of  appeal 
for  the  departments  of  Seine  Inferieure  and  Eure,  and  pos- 
sesses a chamber  of  commerce  and  exchange,  comeil  de.  prud’’- 
hommes,  mint,  agricultural  society,  college,  acadimie  uni- 
versitaire,  diocesan  seminary,  third-class  school  of  hydrogra- 
phy, academy  of  science  and  art,  and  school  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  It  is  a place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  existed  before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans, 
under  whom  it  took  the  name  of  Rotnmagus,  which  it  retained 
for  several  centuries.  In  the  ninth  century  it  was  pillaged 
by  the  Normans,  who  made  it  their  capital.  After  the  Nor- 
man conquest  it  long  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  finally  lost  it  in  1449,  eighteen  years  after  they  had 
disgraced  themselves  by  their  inhuman  sacrifice  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  Many  eminent  men  have  been  born  here,  among 
others,  Corneille,  the  father  of  French  tragedy,  and  Fon- 
tenelle. 

ROUERGUE,  roo-aiRg'  or  rw^Rg,  an  ancient  district  of 
France,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  province  of  Guienne.  It  was 
divided  into  Ilaute-Marche,  Basse-Marche.  and  Comte.  Ro- 
dez  was  its  capital.  It  is  now  included  in  the  department 
of  Aveyron. 

ROUEZ,  Rw&z  (?)  a village  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe, 
17  miles  N.W.  of  Lemans.  Pop.  2000. 

ROUFFACII,  roof'fik',  a walled  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ilaut-Rhin,  on  the  Strasbourg  and  Basel  (Bale) 
Railway,  9 miles  S.  of  Colmar.  Pop.  in  1852.  36.30.  It 
stands  around  a height,  on  which  is  the  Castle  of  tsenbourg, 
a residence  of  several  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods. 

R0UG15,  roo'zhA?,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Loire-Inferieure,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Chateaubriant.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2710. 

ROUGE  BAYOU,  roozh  bPoo,  of  Louisiana,  traverses  parts 
of  Avoyelles  and  St.  Landry  parishes,  and  communicates 
with  Achafalaya  Bayou. 

ROUGEMONT,  roozh'm6N«?,  or  RETCIIMUND,  r&tch'- 
mtiN'’^  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Doubs,  22 
miles  N.E.  of  Besan9on.  Pop.  1372. 

ROUGEMONT,  roozh'm6N«?,  a village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  Vaud,  on  the  Saane,  28  miles  E.  of  Lausanne.  Pop. 
1100. 

ROUGE  (roozh)  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  is  formed  by  three 
branches,  the  North,  West,  and  South,  which  rise  in  Oak- 
land and  Washtenaw  counties,  and  unite  about  10  miles  W. 
of  Detroit.  The  river  then  flows  into  the  Detroit  River,  5 
miles  below  the  city  just  named.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  to  Dearbornville,  about  10  miles. 

ROUGIIAM,  ro'am(?)  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

ROUGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

ROUGH  CHEEK,  in  the  W.  part  of  Kentucky,  rises  near 
the  boundary  between  Hardin  and  Grayson  counties,  and 
flowing  in  a direction  W.  by  S.,  enters  Green  River  on  the 
boundary  between  Ohio  and  Daviess  counties.  Length, 
about  100  miles. 

ROUGH  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Charlotte  co.,  Virginia, 
105  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

ROUGH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Grayson  co.,  Kentucky. 

ROUGH  LEE,  a town-ship  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

ROUGH-and-READY,  ruff  and  r^dMee,  a post-office  of 
Steuben  co..  New  York. 

ROUGII-and-READY,  a post-office  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ROUG  H-axd-RE  ADY.  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Georgia, 
on  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad,  11  miles  S.  of  Atlanta. 

ROUGII-and-READY,  a post-office  of  Chambers  co.,  ALv 
bama,  with  a station  on  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point 
Railro.ad,  20  miles  from  West  Point. 

ROUGII-and-READY,  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  Ten- 
nessee. 

ROUGII-and-READY,  a post-village  of  Anderson  co.,  Ken- 
fncky,  on  the  turnpike  from  Louisville  to  Crab  Orchard. 

ROUGII-and-READY,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Illi- 
aois,  33  miles  N.N.E.  of  Quincy. 

ROUGII-and-READY,  a post-town  of  Nevada  co.,  Califor- 
nia. Pop.  in  1853,  about  800;  in  1860,  1719. 

ROUGH-and READY  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Henry  co., 
Virginia 

ROUGTITON,  rtiUtqn,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ROUGHTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

ROUGNAT,  roon'yA/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Crouse,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Aubusson.  Pop.  2200. 

ROUILLAC,  roo'y^R'  or  rool'yak?,  a market-town  of 


France,  department  of  Charente,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Angon 
lenie.  Pop.  in  1852,  2088. 

ROUILLI^,  roo'y^  or  rool'yi',  a village  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Vienne,  i7  miles  S.W.  of  Poitiers.  P.  in  1852,  2604 

R0U,TAN,  roo'zhSNo',  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Herault.  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bezier.s.  Pop.  1740. 

ROU.TANA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Roozhana. 

ROUKONI,  a town  ofRussia.  See  Rooxom. 

ROULERS,  roo'lA?,  (Flemish  Bouxselaer,  rows'sA-kiiP,)  a 
town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  on  an  afflueni 
of  the  Lys,  and  on  the  railway  from  Bruges  to  Courtrai.  13 
miles  N.W.  of  Courtrai.  Pop.  12,433.  It  has  a gymnasium, 
and  manufoctures  of  linens. 

ROULETTE,  roo'l^tU,  a post-township  of  Potter  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  8 miles  W.  of  Coudersport.  Pop.  479. 

ROULSTONE,  roP.ston,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Hereford 

ROU5I,  a pashalic  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Seevas. 

ROUMELIA  or  ROUM-ILI.  See  Room-Elee. 

ROUM-KALAH.  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Room-Kalah. 

ROUNCTON,  (runk'ton?)  W'EST,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  York,  North  Riding. 

ROUND/AWAY  BAYOU,  (bifoo,)  of  Louisiana,  traverses 
Madi.son  parish  a few  miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  with  which 
it  communicates  in  high  water.  It  is  connected  towards 
the  S.  with  Bayou  Vidal. 

ROUND  BO'iVTOM,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  W.Virginia. 

ROUND  GROVE,  a small  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

ROUND  GROVE,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Missouri. 
Pop.  1313. 

ROUND'HAY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Leeds.  It  has  a picturesque  church 
and  almshouses,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  handsome 
mansions  with  gardens  and  spacious  grounds. 

ROUNDHIEAD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hardin  co., 
Ohio,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Kenton.  Pop.  of  the  township,  778; 
of  the  village  about  200. 

ROUND  HILL,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut, 
50  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  New  Haven. 

ROUND  HILL,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ROUND  HILL,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  North  Carolina. 

ROUND  HILL,  a post-office  of  Lumpkin  co.,  Georgia. 

ROUND  HILL,  a post-office  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Alabama 

ROUND  HILL,  a post-office  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri. 

ROUND  LAKE,.a  small  lake  of  Hamilton  co..  New  York, 
has  its  outlet  into  “Lake  Pleasant. 

ROUND  POND,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

ROUND  POND,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Mississippi. 

ROUND  POND,  a township  of  Independence  CO.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  346. 

ROUND  PRAIRIE,  (pr.Vree,)  a small  village  of  Shelby  co., 
Illinois. 

ROUND  PRAIRIE,  a small  village  of  Andrew  co.,  Mis- 
souri. 

ROUND  PR.\IRIE,  a post-village  of  Dallas  co.,  Missouri, 
82  miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

ROUND  PRAIRIE,  a village  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin. 

ROUND  PR  AIRIE,  a post-office  of  Douglas  co.,  Oregon, 

ROUND  TENT,  a po.st-office  of  Yuba  co.,  California. 

ROUND  TOP.  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Texas. 

ROUNYAH,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Roontah. 

ROUPHIA,  roo-fe'a.  (anc.  AlpheJus.)  a river  of  Greece,  in  the 
Morea,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Carbonaro,  Ladon, 
and  Dogana  Rivers,  drains  the  whole  table-land  of  Arcadia, 
and  enters  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Morea, 
near  Cape  Katacolo.  Total  course  from  the  head  of  the  Car- 
bonaro, upwards  of  100  miles. 

ROURE,  roor,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Turin,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Pinerolo.  on  the  Clusone.  P.  2942. 

ROUROUTOU,  an  island.  South  Pacific.  See  Oheteroa. 

ROUSA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Roosa. 

ROU'SA  Y.  roo'.s^.  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  in  Scotland,  5^ 
miles  S.  of  the  headland  of  Skea.  in  Westray.  Length  from 
E.  to  W.,  4 miles;  breadth,  3 miles.  The  shores  on  the  W. 
are  rocky  and  precipitous;  elsewhere  low  and  sloping;  and 
on  its  S.  side  is  a tolerable  inn.  With  Eglishay,  Weir,  and 
Enhallow  Islands,  it  forms  a parish.  Pop.  129-i. 

ROUSE’S  (rowssfoz)  POINl',  a flourishing  post-village  of 
Clinton  co..  New  York,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  at 
the  extreme  N.E.  corner  of  the  state.  The  Vermont  Central, 
the  Northern,  and  the  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  Rail- 
roads all  meet  at  this  point.  The  cars  of  the  former  road 
here  cross  the  lake  by  a bridge  upwards  of  5000  feet  long, 
the  centre  of  which,  about  300  feet  in  length,  consists  of  a 
species  of  boat  or  floating  bridge,  so  arranged  that  the  pass- 
ing of  the  cars  is  not  affected  by  any  rise  or  fall  in  the 
water.  Except  while  the  cars  are  crossing,  it  is  kept  open 
or  swung  round,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  navigation  on  the 
lake.  The  cost  of  the  bridge  was  about  f 300,000.  The  de- 
pot in  which  all  these  roads  terminate  is  an  immense 
l)uilding,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  occupied  as  a hoteU 
The  frontier  is  here  defended  by  Fort  Montgomery. 

ROUS'IIAM,  a parish  of  England,  county  of  Oxford. 

ROUSSEAU,  roo'so',  a post-village  of  Morgan  county, 
Ohio,  35  miles  S.  of  Zanesville. 
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r?OUSSELAER,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Roulers. 

ROUSSES,  Le8,  rooss,  a frontier  village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Jura,  20  miles  N.  of  Geneva,  with  a custom- 
•louse,  and  manufactures  of  watches.  Pop.  in  1852,  2.395. 

ROUSSILLON,  roo'seel'y^NO^  or  roo'see'.ydNO^  an  old  pro- 
vince of  South  France,  separated  from  Spain  by  the  Pyre- 
nees. Perpignan  was  its  capital,  as  it  is  of  the  modern  de- 
partment of  Pyrenees-Orientales,  with  which  Roussillon  is 
nearly  identical. 

ROUSSILLON,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Isere,  11  miles  S.  of  Vienne.  Pop.  leOO. 

ROUTCIIOUK.  See  Roostchook. 

ROUTH,  rooth,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

ROUTOT,  roo'to',  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Eure.  10  miles  E.  of  Pont-Audemer.  Pop.  1101. 

ROUVILLE.  roo'veeP,  a county  of  Canada  East,  bordering 
on  Lake  Champlain,  comprises  an  area  of  429  square  miles. 
Pop.  27.031.  This  county  is  intersected  by  the  Boston,  Con- 
cord. and  Montreal  Railroad,  and  the  Sorell  River  washes 
its  western  border.  Capital,  Clarenceville. 

ROUVRAY,  roo'vr;\L  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Cote-d’Or,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Semur.  Pop.  1105. 

ROUX,  roo;  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  on 
the  i-ailroad  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi,  2 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Charleroi.  Pop.  2610. 

ROUY,  roo'eeL  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Nievre.  17  miles  E.  ofNever.s.  Pop.  1447. 

ROVATO,  ro-vd'to,  a market-town  of  Lombardy.  11  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Brescia. 

ROVEGNO,  ro-v§n'yo,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Genoa,  province,  and  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bobbio, 
on  the  Trebbia.  Pop.  23S6. 

ROV'ELLASCA,  ro-v&l-l^s'ki,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province,  and  about  9 miles  S.  of  Como.  Pop.  1600. 

RO'VER,  a post-ollice  of  Bedford  co.,  Tennessee, 

ROVERBELLA,  ro-v^R-bgl'ld,  a markeUtown  of  Austrian 
Italy,  in  Lombardy,  8 miles  N.  of  Mantua. 

ROVERCIILVRA,  ro-v^R-ke-ib'd,  a market-town  of  Aus- 
trian Italy,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Verona,  on  the  Adige. 

ROVER E,  ro-v.ib’A,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Aquila. 

ROV^EREDO,  ro-vA-raMo.  (Ger.  Koveri'.ith,  ro'veh-rit',)  a 
town  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  frontiers  of  Austi-ian  Italy,  on  the 
Lens,  near  its  junction  with  the  Adige,  13  miles  S.AV.  of 
Trent.  Pop.  8000.  It  is  well  built,  ancP  commanded  by  a 
strong  castle.  It  has  a gymnasium,  an  English  conventual 
establishment,  and  a seminary,  with  a public  library,  silk 
milks,  and  manufactures  of  leather  and  tobacco. 

ROVEREDO,  ro-vA-rA/do,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Grisons,  S.  of  the  Alps,  5 miles  E.N.E.  of  Bellinzona. 

ROVESCALA,  ro-v§.s-kA'lA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Alessandria,  province  of  Voghera.  P.  1858. 

ROVEZZANO,  ro-vAt-sA/no,  (L.  Rovetianum.)  a commune 
of  Tuscany,  about  3 miles  E.  of  Florence.  Pop.  4600. 

ROVIGNO,  ro-veentyo,  or  TREVIGNO,  trA-veen'yo,  a sea- 
port town  of  Illyi-ia,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Istria,  39  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Triest.  It  is  situated  on  a rocky  promontory',  on 
the  Adriatic,  and  has  two  harbors,  .ship-building  yards  for 
vessels  of  300  tons,  manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  an  extensive 
tunny-fishery,  and  trade  in  wine  and  olives.  It  has  a cathe- 
dtal,  a normal  school,  and  2 hospitals.  In  1845,  168  ships 
and  60  fishing-boats  belonged  to  the  port.  Pop.  10,688. 

ROVIGO,  ro-vee^go,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  government 
of  Venice,  on  the  Adigetto,  here  crossed  by  4 stone  bridges, 
38  miles  S.W.  of  Venice.  Pop.  9600.  Its  walls,  in  part  de- 
stroyed, are  pierced  by  6 gateways,  and  it  has  a castle,  nu- 
merous churches,  convents,  and  charitable  institutions,  2 
theatres,  an  academy  of  arts,  and  a commission  of  works  for 
the  Polesine  district,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Adria.  Under  Napoleon  it  gave 
the  title  of  duke  to  General  Savary. 

ROVILLE,  roo'veeP.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Meui-the,  near  the  Moselle,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nancy. 

ROVNO.  See  Rowno. 

ROW,  ro,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumbarton,  on  Loch 
Oare.  Here  are  remains  of  several  old  baronial  castles. 

ROWAN,  ro-AiP,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  North 
Carolina.  Area  estimated  at  450  square  miles.  The  V'adkin 
River  forms  the  boundary  on  the  E.,  and  South  Yadkin  on 
the  N.  The  surface  is  hilly ; the  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
The  Yadkin  furnishes  extensive  motive-power  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  county.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Western  Turn- 
pike, extending  from  Sali.sbury  W.  to  Georgia,  and  by  the 
route  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  North  Carolina.  The  S. 

fiart  of  the  county  is  comprised  in  the  gold  region.  Formed 
n 1753.  Capital,  Salisbury.  Pop.  14,589,  of  whom  10,659 
W'ere  free,  and  3930  slaves. 

ROWANDIZ,  ROWANDUZ,  row-dn'diz,  or  RAVANDTZ, 
a fortified  town  of  Turkish  Koordistan,  pashalic,  and  75 
miles  N E of  Mosul,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Greater  Zab;  lat. 
SO-"  47'  N.,  Ion.  44°  .30'  E.  It  comprises  from  1000  to  1300 
houses,  with  a crowded  population,  and  is  encircled  every- 
where, except  on  the  ilver  side,  with  a wall  flaiiked  by 
ponnd  towers;  besides  which,  it  has  a castle,  the  residence  | 
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of  its  bey.  The  Rowandiz  River  flows  through  a deep  lime- 
stone ravine  to  the  Zab,  10  miles  distant.  The  peak  ot 
Ro'.vandiz,  Kendilan  chain,  is  30  miles  E.N.E. 

ROWBEIVROW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

ROWDE.  rod,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

ROWDGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

ROWE,  ro,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co, 
Massachusetts,  108  miles  N.W.  of  Boston.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  goods.  Pop.  619. 

ROM'EN,  ro'wgn,  (Ober.  o'b^r,  and  Uxter,  bdn'tgr,)  two 
contiguous  villages  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Chrudim.*  •Pop- 
ulation 1567. 

ROWE^NA,  a post-office  of  Russell  co.,  Kentucky. 

ROWENSKO,  ro-'^Sn^sko,  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  18 
miles  N.E.  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  1.564. 

ROtWER.  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co 
of  Kilkenny.  4 miles  N.  of  New  Ross.  Pop  3776. 

ROIVE’S  (roz)  CORNER,  New  Hampshire,  a station  on  the 
Portsmouth  and  Concord  Railroad.  13  miles  from  Concord. 

ROWESVILLE,  roz'vil,  a post-village  of  Bedford  co.,  'Ten- 
nessee, 68  miles  S.  by  E.of  Na.shville. 

ROWHNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

ROWLAND’S  (ro'Lands)  SPRINGS,  a fashionable  water- 
ing-place of  Cass  co.,  Georgia,  situated  56  miles  N.W.  of  At- 
lanta. and  6 miles  from  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad. 

ROAVLANDSVILLE,  roffands-vil,  a post-village  of  Cecil 
CO.,  Maryland.  73  miles  N.E.  of  Annapolis. 

ROWLANDSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Stanley  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

ROWLESBURG,r61z'burg(?)  a village  and  station  of  Pres 
ton  CO.,  Virginia,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Cheat  River, 
where  it  is  cros.sed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  126 
miles  from  Wheeling.  The  river  is  navigable  40  miles  above 
this  village,  and  it  also  affords  abundant  water-power. 

ROWLEY,  ro'lee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

ROW^LEY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co..  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  Eastern  Railroad.  29  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bos- 
ton. Pop.  1278. 

ROWLEY,  REGIS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

ROW'NER,  a parish  and  hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Hants, 
3 miles  S.  of  Fareham. 

ROWNO,  rovtno.  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  government 
of  Volhynia.  near  several  lakes,  115  miles  W.N.W.  of  Zhito- 
meer,  (.iitomir.)  Pop.  9240. 

ROW’S,  or  ROWSM3URG,  a post-village  of  Ashland  co., 
Ohio,  94  miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbus,  contains  about  50 
houses. 

ROWSLEY,  (rozffee,)  GREAT,  a chapelry  and  township  of 
England,  co.  of  Derby,  3^  miles  S.E.  of  Bakewell.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  Midland  Junction  Railway. 

ROWS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ROWZAII,  rbw/zA,  a town  of  India,  in  the  Deccan,  in 
Nizam’s  dominions,  N.W.  of  Aurungabad,  near  the  caves 
of  Elora,  and  having  fine  remains  of  Mohammedan  and 
other  edifices,  including  the  tomb  of  Aurungzebe. 

ROXALANA,  a post-office  of  Kanawha  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

PfcOXAN'A,  a post-township  of  Eaton  co.,  Michigan.  P.  790. 

ROX/BOROUGIl,  formerly  a township  of  Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania,  now  included  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
solidated city  of  Philadelphia,  about  7 miles  N.  by  W.  of  the 
State-house.  Pop.  in  1850,  2660. 

ROXBOROUGII.  a post-village,  capital  of  Person  co..  North 
Carolina,  near  the  source  of  Neuse  River.  60  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Raleigh.  It  contains  a court-house,  jail,  few  stores,  and 
about  350  inhabitants. 

ROXBURGH,  rox'bhr-reh,  or  ROXBURGHSHIRE,  rox/- 
bhr-reh-shir,  an  inland  and  frontier  county  of  Scotland, 
having  E.  and  S.  the  English  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland.  Area,  715  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851, 
51,642.  Surfiice  hilly  in  the  S.  and  W..  elsewhere  mostly  a 
tolerably  fertile  plain.  Principal  rivers,  the  Teviot,  which 
intersects  it  throughout,  and  the  Tweed  in  the  N.  Coal, 
lime,  marl,  and  freestone  are  the  chief  mineral  products. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  of  woollens.  Its  N.  part  is 
intersected  by  the  North  British  Railway  and  branches. 
Principal  towns,  Jedburgh,  the  capital,  Kelso.  Hawick,  and 
Melrose.  The  county  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Under  the  Romans  it  formed  a part  of  Valeutia, 
and  afterwards  it  was  a part  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  North- 
umbria. 

* ROXtBURGII.  a county  of  New  South  Wales,  enclosed  by 
the  cos.  of  Wellington,  Philip,  Hunter,  Cook,  We.stmore- 
land.  and  Bathurst.  Area,  1520  square  miles.  Pop.  2-353. 
Chief  towns,  Kelso  and  Rydal.  With  the  co.  of  Wellington 
it  sends  1 member  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

ROXBURY,  rox'ber-e,  a post-township  of  Oxford  co., 
Maine,  44  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  251. 

ROXBURY,  a post-town.ship  of  Cheshire  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, 37  miles  S.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  212. 

ROXBURY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Washington 
co..  Vermont,  on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  17  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1060. 

ROXBURY,  a beautiful  city  of  Norfolk  co.,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  Boston  and  Providence  IRiili'oad  3 miles  S.  of  Itop 
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ton,  wltb  which  it  is  connected  by  what  is  termed  “Boston 
Neck.”  Leadin''  over  this  neck  are  three  avenues,  which 
are  traversed  by  numerous  lines  of  stages  plying  between 
the  two  cities.  Much  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  Iloxbury 
was  oi'iginally  rocky  and  very  irregular,  but  of  late  has 
been  greatly  improved.  Portions  of  it  are  quite  elevated, 
affording  fine  views  of  Boston  and  the  surrounding  scenery. 
It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  concentrated  in  any 
city  of  equal  extent  such  a diversity  of  surface,  or  so  many 
elements  of  the  picturesque.  The  private  edifices,  all  of 
which  are  neat,  and  some  very  elegant,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  enclosed  by  spacious  grounds  adorned  with  flower- 
gardens  and  a profusion  of  shrubbery ; indeed,  few  places 
have  been  more  improved  by  the  horticulturist.  For  seve- 
ral years  past  the  city  has  been  flourishing,  owing  in  part 
to  its  having  become  a favorite  place  of  residence  to  persons 
doing  business  in  Boston.  Its  wealth  and  interests  are 
closely  connected  with  that  city,  and  it  might  with  pro- 
priety, perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a suburb  of  the  metropolis. 
It  has,  however,  considerable  trade  of  its  own,  and  is  also 
extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing.  The  most  im- 
portant articles  produced  are  steam-engines,  steam-boilers, 
fire-engines,  iron  castings,  chemical  preparations,  carpel> 
ings,  various  kinds  of  fringe,  tassels,  cordage,  leather,  &c. 
It  has  2 banks,  with  a circulation  of  over  fi00,000,  11 
churches,  2 savings  institutions,  an  insurance  company, 
and  a gas-light  company,  incorporated  in  1852,  with  a capi- 
tal of  $300,000.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here.  A 
beautiful  burial-place,  called  the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery, 
has  recently  been  laM  out  on  the  Dedham  Turnpike,  a short 
distance  back  of  the  city.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about  150 
acres,  diversified  with  nearly  every  variety  of  surface,  and  va- 
riously adorned  with  winding  pathways,  plants,  shrubbery, 
&c.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  by  a fine  Egyptian 
gateway.  Boston  and  Koxbury  were  both  incorporated  the 
same  year.  1630.  The  latter  was  chartered  as  a city  in  1846. 
Pop.  in  1790,  2226:  in  1810,  3669:  in  1830,  5247;  in  1840, 
9089;  in  1850, 18,273;  and  in  1860,  25,137. 

ROXBURY.  a post-village  and  township  of  Litchfield  co., 
Connecticut,  about  35  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Hartford.  Hats 
ai’e  manufactured  here  to  a considerable  extent.  Pop.  992. 

ROXBURY.  a post-townshiij  forming  the  E.  extremity  of 
Delaware  county,  New  York.  Pop.  2558. 

ROXBURY,  a post-township  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey, 
47  miles  N.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  2865. 

ROXBURY,  a village  of  Warren  co.,  New  Jersey,  4 miles 
S.  of  Bel  "idere,  contains  3 mills  and  a foundry. 

ROXBURY,  a post  village  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
14  miles  M.  of  Chambersburg.  Pop.  near  200. 

ROXBURY,  a township  of  Wasliington  co.,  Ohio. 

ROXBURY, a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  Dane  co  , Wisconsin,  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  about  15 
miles  \.W.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1234. 

ROX'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ROXUIAM,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

ROXfO,  a post-village  of  Marquette  co.,  Wisconsin,  79 
miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

ROX'OBEL,  a post-office  of  Bertie  co..  North  Carolina. 

ROX'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

ROXTON,  a vi.'lage  and  township  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Shefford,  16  miles  from  Granby.  Pop.  of  township,  650. 

ROX^WELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

ROY,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  rises  5 miles  E.  of  the  S. 
end  of  Loch  Oich,  flows  S.W.,  and  joins  the  Spean  after  a 
course  of  16  miles.  It  traverses  the  famous  vale  ofGlenroy. 

ROY,  a small  ishcnd  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Donegal,  in  Mulroy 
Lough,  about  23  miles  N.W.  of  Londonderry,  half  a mile  in 
length. 

ROYBAL,  a townsuip  of  White  co.,  Arkansas. 

ROYAL  CENTRE,  a post-villa'ge  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana. 

ROYAL  0.\K,  a postroffice  of  Talbot  co.,  Maryland. 

ROYAL  0.\K,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Oakland  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  railroad  from  Detroit  to  Pon- 
tiac, 12  miles  N.W.  of  Detroit.  The  village  has  a steam  saw 
mill,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  of  che  township,  1222. 

R0Y.\L  OAKS,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co..  Virginia. 

ROYfALSTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Worcester 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Vermont  and  Mas.sachusetts  Rail- 
road, 65  miles  W.N.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1486. 

ROY'ALTO.N,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wind.sor  co., 
Vermont,  on  White  River,  and  on  the  Vermont  Central  Rail- 
road, 34  miles  S.  of  Montpelier.  The  village  contains  several 
churches,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  of  the  township.  1739. 

ROY,\LTO.N,  a post-township  in  the  $.E.  part  of  .Niagara 
CO..  New  York,  intersected  by  the  Erie  Canal,  It  contains 
^rinrs  of  inflammable  ga.s.  Pop.  4793. 

ROY'  A ETON,  a township  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio.  P.  1297. 

ROY' A ETON,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  about  24 
niles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

ROY'AETON,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  748, 

ROY' A ETON,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana,  14  miles 
N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

ROY  AN,  ro'y<^N“f,  a maritime  town  of  France,  department 
of  Charento-Inferieure.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde.  20  miles 
6 W.  of  Saintes.  Pop.  in  1852,  3329.  It  has  a small  harbor 
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defended  by  a fort,  pilchard  and  other  fisheries,  and  batliluji 
establishments. 

ROYAUMONT,  roro'm6N<'J,  a village  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Seine-et-Oise,  with  a cotton  factory  established  it 
an  abbey  founded  by  Louis  IX. 

ROYBON,  rwd'b(^N«^  a market-town  of  France,  departmen* 
ofls^re,  22  miles  W.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in  1853,2294,  partly 
engaged  in  steel-works. 

ROY^DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  with  a sta 
tion  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  3 miles  E.  of  Brox- 
bourne. 

ROYDON,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

ROYDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sufiblk. 

ROYE,  rwd,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Somme,  on 
the  Arve,  23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  in  1852,  3775.  It 
has  manufactures  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  woollen  hosiery. 
It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  has  sustained  11  sieges. 

ROYERE,  roi'aia^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Creuse.  23  miles  S.  ofGueret.  Pop.  in  1852,  2503. 

ROY'^EllS  FORD,  a post-office  of  IMontgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ROY.S'TON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  cos.  of 
Cambridge  and  Herts,  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cambridge.  Pop. 
in  1851,  2061.  The  town,  situated  among  chalk  downs,  has 
a venerable  church,  oi  iginally  part  of  a priory ; a union 
work-hou.se,  and  market-house,  under  which  a curious  an- 
cient cave  has  been  discovered. 

ROY'STON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding, 
with  a station  on  a branch  of  the  North  Midland  Railway, 
I65  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rotherham. 

ROY'S/TON,  a village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
railroad  from  Bellefontaine  to  Indianapolis,  70  miles  N.E.  of 
the  latter.  Laid  out  in  1850. 

ROY'TON,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

ROY'STON,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  Indiana. 

PiOZA  or  ROWZAH.  ro'zd.  (“a  tomb.”)  a town  of  Hindos- 
tan,  in  the  Nizam’s  dominions,  province  of  Auiungabad, 
and  on  the  road  from  that  city  to  the  caves  of  Ellora,  6^ 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Dowletabad,  with  which  town  it  is  con- 
nected by  a good  road,  lined  with  Mohammedan  tombs. 

ROZDI ALOYVITZ.  roz-de-a-lo'wits,  a town  of  Bohemia,  cir- 
cle of  Buntzlau.  and  36  miles  E.N.E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1177. 

ROZEEiy,  a village  of  Indiana,  on  the  New  Albany  and 
Salem  Railroad,  21  miles  S.  of  Michigan  City. 

ROZENBURG,  iWzen-baRG',  a fertile  island  of  the  Ne 
therlands.  province  of  South  Holland,  in  je  Meuse,  8 miles 
S.W.  of  Rotterdam.  Length.  6 miles;  breadth.  1^  miles. 

ROZHKSTVENKA  or  ROJESTVENKA,  ro-zhfet-v^n/kd.  a 
market-town  of  Russia,  government  of  Koorsk,  12  miles  W 
of  Staroi-Oskol.  Pop.  about  1500. 

ROZHESTVENKOE  or  ROJESTVENKOE.  ro-zliest-vgn 
ko-i,  a market-town  of  Rus.'''ia,  government  of  Simbeersk,  32 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Stavropol.  Pop.  about  1500. 

ROZHESTVENO  or  ROJESTVENO.  ro-zh?st-vA/no,  a 
market-town  of  Russia,  government,  and  49  miles  S.S.W. 
of  St.  Petersburgh.  Pop.  15(i0. 

ROZHEV  or  ROJEV,  ro-zh?v/.  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  38  miles  YV.  of  Kiev.  Pop.  1 500. 

ROZHITCH,  ro-zhitch'.  or  ro-zheetch^  written  also  BA, 
SCHTSCHTSCH  or  ROJICHE,  a market-town  of  Rus.sian 
Poland,  government  of  Y'olhvnia,  on  the  Styr,  13  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Lootsk.  Pop.  about  1500. 

ROZNAU,  rotshiow,  a market-town  of  Austria,  in  Mora- 
via. 19  miles  E.S.E.  ot  VY'eisskirchen.  Pop.  2944. 

ROZOY  or  (ROSAY,  ro'zA)  EN  BRIE,  ro'zwd'  6N«-bre'.  a 
small  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  17  miles 
N.E.  of  Melun.  Pop.  1513. 

ROZOY  or  ROSAY  SUR  SERRE,  ro'zA/  sUr  saiR,  a small 
town  of  France,  department  of  Aisne,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Laon. 
Pop.  1725. 

ROZZO,  rot'.so,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Istria,  about  24 
miles  from  Pi.sino.  Pop.  1100. 

RSHEV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Rzitev. 

RTIN  A,  a village  of  Bohemia.  See  Hertin. 

RUABON,  a town  of  North  Wales.  See  Rhiwabon. 

RUAD.  roo'dd',  (anc.  Aradux  and  Arxiud.)  a small  fortified 
island  off  the  coast  of  Syria.  S.W.  of  Tortosa. 

RUAN,  (roo-an/,)  LANGGIORNE,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Cornwall. 

RUAN.  iM  AMOR,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

RU.YN,  MT^NOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall 

RU'ARDINE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

RU'ARK,  a small  post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Illinois. 

RUATAN,  roo-d-tdn^  or  ROATAN,  ro-d-tdn',  an  island  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  at  present  belonging  to  the  English, 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Central  America,  in  lat.  16°  24'  N.,  Ion 
86°  19'  YV'.  Length.  30  miles : breadth,  8 miles.  Pop.  4000.  (?) 
The  surface  is  moderately  elevated,  and  well  wooded  but  in 
the  W.  consisting  of  grassy  plains:  the  shores  abound  with 
turtles  and  fish.  Near  its  S.  exti-ernity  is  a good  harbor, 
with  batteries  erected  by  the  English  before  abandoning  the 
island,  after  their  first  occupation. 

RUBELAND.  (Rubeland.)  rii'beh-ldnt',  a villa<ge  of  Ger- 
many,  in  Brunswick,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Blankonburg,  on  the 
Bode.  Pop. 578.  In  its  vicinity  are  important  iron  works. 
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ttUBRNAOH,  (Rlibenach,)  rlinjeh-nlK',  a village  of  Rhen- 
isli  P>  H&Ja,  government,  and  W.N.W.  of  Coblentz.  Pop. 
1083. 

RURI,  ro<>bee/,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province, 
and  about  10  miles  from  Barcelona.  Pop.  1816. 

RUBIANA,  roo-be-d'nd.  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  divi- 
sion of  Turin,  province,  and  18  miles  B.  of  Susa.  Pop.  3179. 

RU'BICON,  (It.  II  Rubicone,  il  roo-be-kobui.)  a river  of 
Central  Italy,  rises  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany,  between 
Mounts  Tiih  and  Sarsina,  and  Hows  E.  to  the  Adriatic,  which 
it  enters  9 miles  N.W.  of  Rimini.  Length,  20  miles.  It 
was  anciently  regarded  as  the  boundary  between  Ihily  Proper 
and  Cisiilpine  Gaul.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account 
of  Caesar's  passage  across  it  at  the  head  of  his  army,  by  which 
.act  he  declared  war  against  the  republic. 

Rtr/RICON,  a small  river  of  \Vi.scon.sin.  rises  in  Washing- 
ton CO.,  and  enters  Rock  River  in  Dodge  county. 

RUBICOX,  a post-township  iu  the  S.E.  part  of  Dodge  co., 
Wi.seonsin. 

RUBIELOS,  roo-be-Moce.  a market-town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  19  miles  S.E.  of  Teruel.  Pop.  2476. 

RUBIELOS  BAJOS,  roo-be-ciMore  bd'Jioce,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  New  Castile,  32  miles  from  Cuenca,  on  a height  above  the 
Jucar.  Pop.  1867. 

RUBIERA,  roo-be-A/r^.  a town  of  North  Italy,  duchy,  and 
7 miles  W.N.W.  of  Modena,  on  the  Secchia,  here  crossed  by 
a Roman  bridge. 

RUBIESZOW,  a town,  Russian  Poland.  See  IIrubieszow. 

RUBIO,  El,  Al  roo'be-o,  or  PUEBLA  DEL  RUBIO,  pw6b'- 
lA  dM  roo'be-o,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province, 
and  about  55  miles  from  Seville.  Pop.  1500. 

RUBITE,  roo-bee'ta.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  pro- 
vince. and  about  35  miles  from  Granada.  Pop.  982. 

RUBLEVK.A  or  RUBLEWKA,  Russia.  See  Rooblevka. 

RU  B K U M M AR  E.  See  Red  Sea. 

RUBTSER.A.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Roobtsera. 

RUCKERSDORF,  (Ruckersdorf.)  riitUkers-doRf',  a village 
of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Buutzlau,  on  the  Rasuitzbach.  Pop. 
1096. 

RUCKERSDORF,  (Ruckersdorf.)  a village  of  Pru.ssian 
Silesia,  43  miles  N.W.  of  Lieguitz  on  the  Bober.  Pop. 
1053. 

RUCG^ER’S  PRAIRIE, -(pnl/ree,)  a post-office  of  Franklin 
co..  Missouri. 

RUCK'ER’S  REPOSE,  a post-office  of  Bath  co.,  AOrginia. 

KUCK'ERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Virginia, 

RUCKERSAOLLE.  a post-village  of  Elbert  co.,  Georgia,  97 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Alilledgeville. 

RUCKERS  VILLE, a post-village  of  Tippah  co.,  Mississippi, 
230  miles  N.  of  Jackson,  contains  2 or  3 stores. 

RUCK^ERVILLE.  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Kentucky. 

RUCKINGE.  ruk'inj,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

RUCKG.,.AND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

RUCKLMANAULLE,a  post-office  of  Highland  co.,  ARrginia. 

RUCKS'VILLE.  a post-office  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

RUDB.AR,  a village  of  Russia.  See  ilooDBAR. 

RUDBAR,  a town  of  Per.sia.  See  Roodb.ar. 

RUD'B.AXTO.V,  a parish  of  South  AVales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

RUD'BWin-CLEVE'LAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  North  Riding. 

RUD^DELL,  a township  of  Independence  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  1174. 

RUD'DELL’S  AIILLS.  a post-village  of  Bourbon  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  Ilinkston  Creek.  42  miles  E.  of  Frankfort.  It 
contains  2 churches,  and  several  stores. 

RUDDERVOORDE,  rudMer-voR'deh,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  AA'est  Flanders,  7 miles  S.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  4320. 

RUD'DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

RUDE,  rooMeh,  a village  and  parish  of  Austria,  iu  Croa- 
tia, CO.  of  Agram.  Pop.  1344. 

RUDELSDORF,  rooMels-doRf',  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle 
of  Chrudim.  ».bout  13  miles  from  Leitomi.schel.  Pop.  1450. 

RUDELSTADT,  roo'del-stdtt',  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia. 
24  miles  S.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Bober.  Pop.  1200.  There  are 
copper  and  arsenic  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

RUDELZAU,  roo'delt-sow',  or  RUDELCZAU,  roo'del- 
chciw',  a village  of  Austria,  in  Aloravia,  on  the  Oder,  12  miles 
from  Weisskirchen.  Pop.  964. 

RUDEN,  roo/den,  a small  island  of  Prussia,  in  the  Baltic, 
government,  and  36  miles  E.S.E.  of  Stralsund.  It  was  at 
one  time  separated  from  RUgen  by  a small  stream;  but  in 
1309  a violent  storm  broke  through,  and  formed  a channel 
of  considerable  width  between  them.  It  is  about  2 miles 
long 

RUDENII AUSEN,  (Riidenhausen.')  riPden-hOw'zen,  a mar- 
ket-town of  Bavaria,  17  miles  E.  of  AViirzburg.  Pop.  954. 

RUDERSBERG,  roo'ders-bARo'.  a village  of  AViirtemberg, 
circle  of  Jaxt.  above  the  AA’ieslauf.  Pop.  1268. 

RUDERSWYL,  roo'ders-wil',  or  RUDERSAVEIL,  roo'ders- 
^il',  a parish  and  village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  13 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Bern,  on  the  Emmen.  Pop.  2256. 

RUDESIIEIM.  (RUdesheim.)  riPdes-hime',  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
Rheineau.  opposite  Bingen,  15  miles  S.AV.  of  AViesbaden. 
Pop.  2500.  TLore  are  4 ancient  feudal  castles  iu  the  vicinity. 
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RUDE’S  AITLLS,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co.,  Virginia. 

RUD'FORD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

RUDGELEY,  ruj'lee,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eug- 
land,  CO.,  and  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Stafford,  on  the  S.W.  bank 
of  the  Trent,  here  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  of  the  Trunk  Canal, 
and  on  the  Trent  Valley  Branch  of  the  Loudon  and  North- 
western Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  3054.  The  town  has  an 
ancient  church,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a grammar  school, 
alms-houses,  and  other  charities,  manufactures  of  felt  and 
hats,  chemical-works,  iron-forges,  and  near  it  some  extensive 
collieries. 

RUDG'AVTCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

RUDGIA.M,  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RUDIIA.M,  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RUDIANO,  roo-de-d'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  Milan,  5 miles  S.AV.  of  Chiari.  Pop.  1470.* 

RUDIG.  roo'dio.  or  AVRUTEK,  vroo^tSk,  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia, S.S.W.  of  Saatz.  Pop.  1060. 

RUDKIOBING,  (Rudkiobing,)  RUDK.TOBTNG,  (Rudkjo- 
bing.)  rood'kyo'bing',  or  LAFVINDSKJOBING,  (Lafvinds- 
kjobing,)  IdPvinds-kyb'bing,  a seaport-town  of  Denmark,  on 
the  AV.  coast  of  the  island  of  Langeland,  9 miles  S.E.  of 
Svendborg.  Pop.  2200.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  hat) 
some  ship  building  docks. 

RUDNIA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Roodnia. 

RUDNIKI,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Rood.mki. 

RUDOLFSTADT,  roo'dolf-stdtt',  a village  of  Bohemia,  4 
miles  from  Budweis.  Pop.  870. 

RUDOLSTADT.  roo'dol-stdtt',  a town  of  Germany,  on  the 
Saale.  here  crossed  by  a handsome  stone  bridge,  18  miles  S. 
of  Weimar.  Pop.  5743.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a 
castle,  the  usual  residence  of  the  prince;  a library  of  40,000 
volumes,  a gymnasium,  a cathedral,  and  picture  gallery.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  porcelain. 

RUDOMIN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Roodomin. 

RUD'STON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  in  East 
Riding. 

RUE,  rii,  a river  of  France,  department  of  Cantal,  joins 
the  Dordogne,  near  Rort.  after  a N.AV.  course  of  25  miles. 

RUE,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Somme,  with  a 
station  on  the  Paris  and  Boulogne  Railway,  14  miles  N.AV. 
of  Abbeville.  Pop.  in  1852,  2262. 

RUE,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  20  miles  S.W. 
of  Frey  burg. 

RUECAS.  roo-A/kds  or  rwa'kSs,  a river  of  Spain,  in  Estre- 
madura,  joins  the  Guadiaua,  near  Medellin,  after  a S.W. 
course  of  40  miles. 

RUEDA  DEL  ALMIRANTE.  roo-A'Dd  d&l  il  1-me-ran'tA,  a 
small  town  of  Spain,  province,  and  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Leon, 
on  the  Esla. 

RUEDA  DE  AIEDTNA,  rwA^ni  di  mA-dee'nd.  a small  town 
of  Spain,  25  miles  S.W.  of  A'alladolid.  Pop.  2501. 

RUEGLTO,  roo-iPyo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Turin,  province,  and  7 miles  AA’.  of  Ivrea.  Pop. 
196.3. 

RUEIL,  rw.il,  or  RUEL,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  at  the  foot  of  the  vine-clad  Alont  A’alerien, 
near  the  Seine,  5 miles  AAL  of  Paris,  on  the  railway  to  St 
Germains.  Pop.  in  1852,  4581.  Here  is  the  chateau  of 
Malmai.son,  the  residence  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 

RUELLE.  rwM,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cha- 
rente,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Angouleme,  with  a large  cannon  foun- 
dry. Pop.  1508. 

RUESG.au,  riis'gSw,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton,  and  E.  of  Bern,  on  the  Emmen.  Pop.  2028. 

RUFFA.NO.  rooffd'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto,  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Gallipoli.  Pop.  1690. 

RUFFEC,  riif'f^k^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cha- 
rente,  on  the  i-ailway  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux,  26  miles  N.  of 
Angouleme.  Pop.  in  1852.  3654.  It  has  an  active  trade  in 
cheese,  truffles,  corn,  and  chestnuts,  and  12  annual  fairs. 
Several  councils  h.ave  been  held  here. 

RUFFELSIIEI.M,  (Riiffelsheim,)  rLlPfel.s-hlme',  a market- 
town  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  in  Starkenburg,  circle  of  Gross- 
gerau.  Pop.  1522. 

RUFFEY.  riif'fV,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Jura, 
arrondissement  of  Lons-le-Saulnier.  Pup.  1452. 

RtIFFIAC.  riif'fe-dk'.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Morbihan.  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Ploermel.  Pop.  1721. 

RUFFIGN^.  riif'feen'yA',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Loire-1  nferieure,  5 miles  N.AA'.  of  Clffiteaul  riant. 

RUF'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  laincaster,  5-J-  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Ormskirk,  with  a station  on  the  East  Lancashire 
Railway. 

RUF'FORTII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  A'ork. 

RUFISQUE.  rli'feesk',  a maiitime  town  of  West  Af'-ica.  a 
little  E.  of  Cape  A'erd,  and  stated  to  have  an  active  trade 
with  the  adjacent  fort  of  Goree. 

RUF(),  iWfo,  a town  of  Naples,  provin  e of  Prin  ipato 
Citra.  AV.N.AV.  of  Sala.  Pop.  2320. 

RUGGIY.  a market-town  and  parish  in  thf,  centre  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  AVarwick,  on  the  London  and  North-western 
Railway,  at  the  divergence  of  the  Trent  A’alley  Branch.,  and 
S.  terminus  of  the  Alidland  Railway,  and  terminus  of  a 
branch  of  the  Great  AA'estern  Railway,  80  miles  N.N.W  of 
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fiondon.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  6313.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  S.  of  the  Avon,  has  some  vestiges  of  a 
castle  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  an  ancient  church,  and 
a celebrated  public  school,  founded  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  This  was  rebuilt  in  1808  in  the  Tudor  style,  and 
consists  mostly  of  a fine  quadrangle  with  cloisters,  an  ele- 
gant detached  chapel ; it  has  about  300  scholars,  50  of 
whom  are  on  the  foundation,  an  endowment  now  producing 
about  50001.  per  annum,  14  valuable  exhibitions  to  the  uni- 
versities, and  a dependent  alms-house.  It  is  distinguished 
as  the  scene  of  the  educational  and  literary  labors  of  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold.  The  town  has  little  trade  beyond  that 
caused  by  railway  traffic  and  supply  of  the  school. 

RUGELEY,  England.  See  Rudgelet. 

RUGEN,  (Riigen,)  rii'ghen,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  belong- 
ing to  Prussia,  government  of  Pomerania,  separated  from 
the  mainland  only  by  a strait  from  a half  a mile  to  2 miles 
broad.  Lat.  oflighthou.se  at  its  N.  extremity  53°  41'  12"  N., 
Ion.  13°  31' 27"  E.  Area,  361  square  miles.  Pop.  37.000.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  shape,  and  indented  by  a series  of  bays  and 
creeks,  but  possesses  no  good  harbor.  The  surface  exhibits 
a beautiful  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  and  has  many  well- 
wooded  slopes  and  wild,  romantic  ravines.  The  Stubbenitz 
is  situated  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  has  a 
height  of  about  550  feet,  forming  a bold  and  precipitous 
chalky  cliff,  from  the  top  of  which  a flight  of  steps,  hewn  in 
the  rock,  leads  down  to  the  sea-shore.  The  soil  is  of  remark- 
able fertility,  equally  adapted  to  agriculture  and  to  grass. 
Grain  and  cattle  are  exported  to  a considerable  amount. 
The  fisheries,  also,  are  very  valuable.  In  early  times  Riigen 
was  held  sacred  to  the  goddess  Ilertha,  and  a small  lake, 
surrounded  by  trees,  is  still  pointed  out  as  having  been  her 
principal  abode.  During  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the  Swedes 
gained  pos.session  of  the  island,  and  retained  it  till  1815, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia.  Capital.  Bergen.  Among  its 
antiquities  are  mounds  termed  the  il  unnergriiber,  or  “ Tombs 
of  the  Huns.” 

RUGENWALDE,  (Riigenwalde,)  rii'ghen-^ardeh,  a town 
of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania,  19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cbslin, 
on  the  Wipper.  near  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic.  Pop.  42-50.  It 
has  a castle,  two  hospitals,  and  sea-bathing  establishments, 
with  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  sail  cloths,  dis- 
tilleries, and  docks  for  building  coasting  vessels. 

RUGGTSBERG,  (RUggisburg,)  riig'ghis-b&RG',  a village 
and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  9 miles  S.  of  Bern. 
Pop.  2978. 

RUGGLES,  rhg'g’lz,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  Ashland  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  912. 

RUGLES,  riig’l,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Eure,  on 
the  Rille,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Evreux.  Pop.  in  1852,  1972.  It 
has  manufactures  of  pins  and  needles. 

RUIILA,  roo'l^.  a village  of  Germany,  in  Saxe-Weimar, 
7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Eisenach.  Pop.  3500,  on  the  Ruhe,  which 
separates  it  into  2 parts,  the  E.  of  which  belongs  to  Saxe- 
Coburg.  and  has  2120  of  the  above  population. 

RUIILAND,  roofl^nt,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the 
Elster.  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Iloyerswerda.  Pop.  1430. 

RUII.ME,  roo'meh,  a river  of  Germany,  rises  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  flows  N.N.W.,  and  joins  the  Leine  a little  N.W.  of 
Nordheim.  Total  course 'about  .30  miles. 

RUHR,  rooR,  a river  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  after  a 
very  tortuous  W.  course  of  nearly  130  miles  past  Arnsberg, 
Neheim,  and  Ilattiugen,  joins  the  Rhine  at  Ruhrort,  15 
miles  S.  of  Wesel. 

RUHR  or  ROER,  rooR,  a river  of  West  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  joins  the  Meuse  on  the  right  at  Roermond. 
Total  course,  90  miles.  It  is  subject  to  extensive  inunda- 
tions. Under  the  French,  it  gave  name  to  a department, 
capital  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

RUHRORT,  rooR^oRt,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  16  miles 
N.  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  railway  to  Minden,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ruhr  with  the  Rhine.  Pop.  3352.  It  has 
manufiictures  of  cotton  fabrics,  steamship  building  docks, 
and  a transit  trade. 

RUILL15  SUR  LOIR,  rwee'y^  (or  rweel'yAO  sUr  Iwia.  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe,  13  miles  S.S.W.  of 
St.  Calais.  Pop.  1455. 

RUINEN,  roi'nen,  or  RUNEN,  riPnen,  a village  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  Drenthe,  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Assen. 
Pop.  1059. 

RUINERWOLD,  roi'ner-^olt',  a village  of  the  Nether- 
province  of  Drenthe,  24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Assen,  on  the  Wold 
Aa.  Pop.  1245. 

RUINES,  rii-een^  or  rween.  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Cantal,  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Flour.  Pop.  944. 

RUISHTON,  rlshRon,  a parish  of  England,  eo.  of  Somerset, 

RUISLIP,  risMip.  li  parish  of  England,  eo.  of  Middlesex. 

RUIVAES,  roo-e-v3/?'Ns,  a village  and  pari.sh  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Trae-««-Montes,  24  miles  from  Chaves.  Pop. 
1280. 

RU.TANa,  a town  of  Rusp>«.  See  Roozhana. 

RUKOXI,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Rookoni. 

RUBLES,  rlill,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Luxem- 
bourg, on  a stream  of  its  own  name,  12  miles  W.  of  Arlon, 
Pop.  1304. 
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RUM,  rhm,  a mountainous  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides, 
in  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  parish  of  Small  Islands,  16  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Ardnamurchan  Point.  Length,  8 miles;  breadth. 

7 miles.  Area,  22.000  acres.  Pop.  124.  Elevation  Ben- 
More,  2300  feet.  The  soil  is  moorland,  and  unprofitable. 

RUM,  room,  a town  of  West  Hungary,  co.  of  Fii.senburg 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Raab,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sarvar. 

RUMA,  roo'm,4,  a market-town  of  Austria,  in  Slavonia 
35  miles  N.W.  of  Belgrade.  Pop.  0370. 

RU^MA,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Illinois,  14  miles 
N.  of  Kaskaskia. 

RUMBEKE,  rumTuPkeh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
West  Flanders,  I65  miles  S.  of  Bruges,  on  the  Maudel-Beke 
Pop.  6724. 

RUMBOLDSWYKE,  rhmtbolds-wlk,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Sussex. 

RUM  BO  WE,  rum-bow'e,  an  inland  state  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  lat.  2° 49'  N.,jdn.  102°  30'  E.,  enclosed  by  Naning, 
Johole  and  Sangalore.  Area  400  square  miles.  Estimated 
pop.  9000. 

RUMBURG,  robm'booRG,  or  RAUNEBURG,  rOw'neh- 
booRG',  a town  of  Bohemia,  42  miles  N.N.W.  of  Buntzlau, 
capital  of  a principality  belonging  to  the  Princes  of  Liechten- 
stein. Pop.  4900.  It  has  a castle,  manufactures  of  woollen, 
linen,  damask,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  pipe-sticks. 

RUM'BURGH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

RUME  or  RUMES,  riim.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Ilainaut,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Tournay,  on  the  French  frontier. 
Pop.  2000. 

RUMEGIES,  rU'meh-zhee^  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  arrondissement  of  Valenciennes.  Pop.  1700. 

RUMES,  a village  of  Belgium.  See  Rome. 

RUM'FORD,  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine.  35 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Augusta,  intersected  by  Androscoggin 
River.  Pop.  1375. 

RUMFORD  ACADEMY,  a post-office  of  King  William’s' 
CO..  Virginia. 

RUMFORD  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co..  Maine. 

RUMFORD  POINT,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

RUMIANCA,  roo-mein'kd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Novara,  province  of  Pallanza,  near  Orna- 
vasBo.  on  the  Tos.a.  Pop.  1377. 

RUMIGNY,  rii'meen'yee',  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ardennes,  on  the  Aube.  14  miles  S.W.  of  Ro- 
croy.  Pop.  766.  The  astronomer  La  Caille  was  born  here  in 
1713. 

RUM-ILI  or  RUMELIA.  See  Room-Eleb. 

RUMILLY,  rii'mee'yee/,  or  rii'meel'yee',  a town  of  Savoy, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Rhone,  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Annecy. 
Pop.  4118. 

RUMILLY,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  3 
miles  S.  of  Cambray.  Pop.  in  1852,  2955. 

RUMINGHEM.  rii'm^.No'gh^m',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Pas-de-Calais,  arrondissement  of  St.  Omer.  Pop. 
1110. 

RUM-KALAII,  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Room-K.alah. 

RUM  LAKE,  of  British  North  America.  See  Contwoy-To. 

RU5PLEY,  a township  in  Harrison  co.,  Ohio.  Pop  1093. 

RUMMELSBURG,  rddm'mels-boOnG',  a town  of  Prussia, 
in  Pomerania,  35  miles  E.S.E.  of  Coslin.  Pop.  .3120. 

RUMLMEli FIELD  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co., 
Penn.sylvania. 

RUM  MON,  a village  of  Palestine.  See  Rimmon. 

RUM'NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

RU5PNEY,  a post-village  and  township  in  Grafton  co., 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Boston.  Concord,  and  Montreal 
Railroad,  59  miles  N.N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship. 1103. 

RUMPST,  rhmpst,  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  12  , 
miles  S.  of  Antwerp,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dyle  with  the 
Rupel.  Pop.  2233. 

RUMSEY.  a town  of  England.  See  Romset. 

RUM^SEY,  a post-village  of  McLean  coiiuty,  Kentucky, 
on  Green  River,  about  160  miles  in  a direct  line  S.W.  ot 
Frankfort.  It  has  1 churtffi,  several  stores,  2 saw  mills,  and 
2 grist  mills.  Pop.  373. 

RUMSZISZKI,  room-shish'kee,  a market-town  of  Rus.sian 
Poland,  government  of  Vilna,  on  the  Niemen,  14  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Kovno.  Pop.  1600. 

RUM/WORTII.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

RUNAWAY  CREEK.  See  Noxubee  River. 

RUN^CORN.  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.,  and  13 
miles  N.E.  of  Chester,  near  the  head  of  the  Mersey  estuary, 
and  with  a station  on  a branch  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  8049.  The 
town  has  docks,  valuable  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity,  and 
considerable  trade  arising  from  its  position  at  the  termini 
of  the  Bridgewater,  Trent  and  Mersey,  and  Mersey  and 
Irwell  Canals.  It  is  also  frequented  for  sea-liathing. 

RUNC'TON,  North,  a parish  of  England.  00.  of  Norfolk. 

RUNCTON,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk 

RUN^D  ELL’S,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Peno.sy)- 
vania. 

RUNGHEN,  (Riingen,)  riing'en,  or  RINGH'EN.  a village 
of  Russia,  government  of  Livonia,  near  Lake  Virtserv,  29 
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Ciiltjs  S.W.  of  Dorpat.  Birthplace  of  Catherine  I.,  wife  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

RUNG  POOR,  rung'poor^  a town  of  British  India,  capital 
of  a district  of  its  own  name,  125  miles  N.E.  of  Moorsheda- 
had.  Lat.  25°  43'  N.,  Ion.  89°  22'  E.  Many  years  ago  it 
was  composed  of  several  distinct  villages,  with  about  3000 
houses. 

RUNGPOOR,  a district  of  British  India,  presidency,  and 
province  of  Bengal,  having  N.  Sikkim  and  Bootan,  E.  Assam. 
Area,  4112  square  miles.  Pop.  1,214.800. 

RUNGPOOR.  a town  of  British  India,  capital  of  Upper 
As.sam,  in  lat.  2G°  55'  N.,  Ion.  94°  30  E.,  on  the  Dikho  River, 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  having  a palace  and  several  mosques. 

RUNGI.\LL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RUNGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RUNKEL,  run/kel,  a town  of  Nassau,  on  the  Lahn,  here 
crossed  by  a bridge,  21  miles  N.  of  Wiesbaden.  Pop.  1052. 

RUNN,  a remarkable  tract  of  India.  See  Cutch. 

llUNNIE-K4-IvOTE,  run/nee-kd-kot,  a large  fort  of  Sinde, 
near  the  Indus.  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hyderabad. 

RUN'NINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

RUN^NING  WATER  RIVER,  of  Missouri  Territory,  rises 
in  the  Black  Hills,  and  flowing  at  fir.st  S.E.  and  then  E., 
falls  into  the  Missouri  River  in  about  lat.  42°  40'  N.,  and 
Ion  98°  30'  W. 

RUNVNYMEDE,  a beautiful  meadow  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Thames,  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  W.  of  the  town  of  Eg- 
ham,  and  memorable  as  the  place  where  the  barons,  in 
1215,  compelled  King  John  to  grant  .Magna  Charta. 

RUNOVICH,  roo^no-vis',  village  of  .\ustria,  in  Dalmatia, 
circle  of  Spalatro,  about  30  miles  from  Macarsca.  Pop.  1202. 

RUNS'VV'ICK.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding,  6^  miles  N.W.  of  Whitby,  on  the  margin  of  the 
North  Sea,  which  here  forms  an  inlet  called  Runswick  Bay, 

RUNVTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RUNi'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  E.s.sex. 

RUOTI,  roo-o'tee.  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Basilicata,  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  3000. 

RUPEE,  rii'pel,  a river  of  Belgium,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Nethe  and  Dyle  at  R umj).st,  has  a N.E.  course  of  6 
miles,  and  joins  the  Scheldt  8 miles  S.W.  of  .\ntwerp. 

RUPELMONDE,  rii'pt^'miNd'or  i U'pel  iiK'n  Jdeh,  a town  of 
Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  on ’the  Scheldt,  opposite 
the  influ.K  of  the  Rupel.  9 miles  S.tV.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  2600. 

RUH’ERT,  a po.st  village  and  township  of  Bennington  co., 
Vermont,  on  the  Rutland  and  'Washington  Railroad,  86 
miles  S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1103. 

RUPER'T,  a nourishing  post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Catawissa  I’ailroad.  where  it  crosses  the 
North  Branch  Canal  and  is  joined  by  the  Bloomsburg  and 
Lackawanna  Railroad,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Danville. 

RU'PERT  RIVER,  a river  of  Bntish  North  America, 
issues  from  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Mistissinny.  and,  after 
a W.  course  of  about  300  miles,  tiills  into  .(ames's  Bav. 

RUPPERSDORF,  roop'pers-doRf',  or  RUPKECHTSDORF, 
roo'pr§Kts-doRf',  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Kbniggratz, 
on  the  Steine,  6 miles  from  Rriinau.  Pop.  1039. 

RUPPERSDORF  or  RUPRECIITSDORF.  a village  of  Bo- 
hemia. circle  of  Bnntzlau,  24  miles  from  Gitschin.  Pop.  1708. 

RUPPERSDORF,  HO  HEN,  ho'en  roop'pers-doRf',  a market- 
town  of  Lower  Austria,  near  Gaunersdorf.  Pop.  1489. 

RUPPIN,  NEU,noi  roOp-peen^  (t.  e.“  New  Ruppin,”)  a town 
of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  government  of  I*ot.s- 
dam,  capital  of  circle,  on  the  IV.  side  of  Lake  Ruppin.  39 
miles  N.W.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  9941.  It  has  a castle,  a large 
and  fine  church,  a council-hall,  a gymnasium,  hospital, 
prison,  barrack.s,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  stutfs,  gloves, 
leather,  tobacco,  and  chiccory.  Its  trade  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  Ruppin  Canal  between  the  Havel  and  the  Rhine. 

RUPPIN.  Alt  dlt,  (i.  e.  “old,”)  a town  of  Prussia.  2 miles 
N.E.  ofNen  Ruppin.  Pop.  1753. 

RUPUNUNY,  rup-oo-noo'nee,  written  also  RUPONUNY, 
llIPONUNY  or  RIPUNUNY,  a river  of  Ihitish  Guiana,  and 
the  principal  tributary  of  the  Idssequibo,  which  it  joins 
about  200  miles  from  the  coast,  in  lat.  3°  N.,  Ion.  5S°12'1V., 
after  a N.  course  of  250  miles.  It  forms  several  falls  over 
granite  ledges : its  waters  are  turbid,  and  the  vegetation  on 
its  banks  is  far  less  luxuriant  than  that  on  the  Essequibo. 

RURA.  SaeR’JHR. 

RU'PvAL.  .1  small  post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  River.  Pep.  139. 

RURAL,  i post-office  of  Jasper  co.,  Mi.ssouri. 

RURAL  HAlL,  a post-office  of  Forsyth  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina 

R.UR.S^L  IITLL,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co..  New  York. 

RURA  L HILL,  a post-office  of  Conecuh  co.,  Alabama. 

RURAL  IITLL.  a post-office  of  Wilson  co.,  Tennessee. 

HU'RAL  RETREAT'/,  a post-office  of  Wythe  co..  Virginia. 

A,UR.\l»  RETREAT,  a post-office  of  Cole  co.,  Illinois. 

RURAL  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

RIJ/RALVALE,  a pos'z-offlee  of  Whitefield  co.,  Georgia. 

RURA  LV  ALE.  r,  post-office  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan. 

RURAL  VALfLEY,  a post-office  of  Armstrong  co.,  Penn- 
ey! van  ia. 
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RURAL  VIL/LAGE,  a post-village  of  Armstrong  co.,  Penn 
.sylviinia,  12  or  13  miles  E.  of  Kittaning.' 

RUREE,  roo/ree,  a town  of  Sinde.  on  the  route  between 
Luckput  and  Hyderabad,  with  a magnificent  mosque.  Pop 
about  lUOO.  Lat.  24°  22'  N..  Ion.  68’’  30'  E. 

RUREMOND.  a town  of  tie;  Netherlands.  See  Roermcnd 

RURIC  or  RURICK  (roo'rik)  ISLES,  a group  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  Palliser  Islands,  between  lat.  15°  lu'  and  15°  30' 
S.,  Ion.  about  151°  E.  'They  were  discovered  by  Kotzebue, 
in  1816. 

RUS,  roos,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  25  miles  N.E. 
of  Jaen,  with  remains  of  a Moori.sh  castle.  Pop.  1917. 

RUSA,  a town  of  Ku.ssia.  See  Roos.\. 

RUSC0.M3E,  rus'kCim,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

RUS/CO-MB  MAN/Oll,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1566. 

KUSEHANA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Roozhana. 

RUSH,  a seaport  and  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
co.  of  Dublin,  on  a headland  projecting  into  the  Irish  Sea, 
and  with  a station  on  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway, 
14  miles  N.E.  ot  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1851,  1496.  It  has  a small 
harbor,  with  a pier  and  coast-guard  station. 

RUSH,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  pai  t of  Indiana,  con- 
tains 410  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Blue  River,  and 
Flat  Rock  Creek.  'The  surface  is  level,  or  gently  undulating, 
and  the  soil  is  uniformly  fertile.  In  a state  of  nature  the 
county  was  occupied  by  dense  forests.  In  1850,  tins  county 
produced  1,685,994  bushels  of  corn,  the  greatest  quantity 
produced  by  any  county  in  the  state,  except  Tippecanoe. 
Three  railroads  meet  at  Rushville  in  this  county.  Organized 
in  1822,  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Capital,  Rushville.  Pop.  16,193. 

RUSH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Monroe  co..  New 
York,  on  Genesee  River,  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Rochester. 
Pop.  1613. 

RUSH,  a towmship  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania,  Pop.  680. 

RUS  1 1,  a township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania, 

RUSH,  a townsliip  of  North iimberlund  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1219. 

RUSH,  a township  of  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1076. 

RUSH,  a post-township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania,  about  11  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Montrose.  Pop.  1471. 

RUSH,  a township  of  Champaign  co..  Obio.  Pop.  1822. 

RUSH,  a post-township  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  'Tuscarawaa 
county,  Ohio,  Pop,  1070. 

RUSH,  a post-office  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michigan. 

RUSH,  a po.st-village  in  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois,  150  miles 
W.N.AV.  of  Chicago. 

RUSH,  a township  in  Buchanan  co.,  ^Missouri.  Pop.1389 

RUSIP.ALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RUSHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  with  a 
station  on  the  North  Stafford  Railway,  1^  miles  N.E.  of 
WaLsalL 

RUSHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

RUSIPAWAY,  a post-office  of  Menard  co  , Illinois. 

RUSIPBGTTOM,  a post-oflice  of  Holt  co.,  Mi.s.souri. 

RUSH'BROOK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

RUSIPBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

RUSH  CREEK,  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  flows  into  the 
Hockhocking  River,  below  L-uicaster. 

RUSH  CREEK,  Ohio,  an  affluent  of  Scioto  River,  which 
it  enters  in  Marion  county. 

RUSH  CREEK,  a township  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
217-5. 

RUSH  CREEK,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Logan 
co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1870. 

RUSH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Ohio 

RUSlPDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

RUSHDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

RUSIPFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RUSiPFORD,  a post-village  and  townsliip  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  New  York,  about  50  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo.  The  village 
contains  churches  of  3 or  4 denomination.s,  and  several 
stores  and  mills.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1839. 

RUSHFORD,  a township  of  M'iunebago  co.,  Wiscon.sia 
Pop.  1650. 

RUSH  LAKE,  Wiscon.sin,  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Win- 
nebago county,  in  Rushford  township,  is  about  5 miles  long, 
and  2 wide. 

RUSH  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wiscimsin. 

KUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.  See  Chicago,  Illinois. 

RUSIPMERE,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

RUSIPOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester 

RUSH  RIVER,  of  Wi.scousin.  a small  stream  which  rises 
in  St.  Croix  county,  and  flows  S.  into  Lake  Pepin. 

RUSH  RIVER,  a post-township  and  village  in  the  S r-'irt 
of  St.  Croix  county,  V\  isconsiu.  Pop.  240. 

RUSIISYLVALMA  or  KUSHYLV A'NIA.  (.see  Tnt.,  VIII.) 
a post-village  of  Ruth  Creek  township.  Lrgnn  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Rellefontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad,  125  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Cincinnati. 

RUSH/'rON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co  of  Northampton 

KUSHTON  TAJPRANT,  a parish  of  England,  co  of 
Dorset. 
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RUSH  TOW/ER,  a village  of  Jefferson  co..  Missouri,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  36  miles  S.  by  W.  of  St-  Louis. 

RUSIFTOWN,  a post-village  of  Northumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 65  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

RUSHULME,  rash^hm,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster. 

RUSIIVILLE,  a post-village  of  Yates  co..  New  York,  on 
West  River,  205  miles  W.  of  Albany.  It  is  situated  on  the 
border  between  Yates  and  Ontario  counties,  and  contains  3 
churches,  1 academy,  10  stores,  1 public  hall,  1 steam  flour- 
mill, 1 machine-shop,  1 saw-mill,  &c.  I ’op.  about  1000. 

RUSIIVILLE,  a post-village  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 159  miles  N.N.E.  of  liarri-sburg. 

RUSIIVILLE,  a post-office  of  Appling  co.,  Georgia. 

RUSIIVILLE,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co..  Ohio,  150 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  The  Zanesville  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad  passes  very  near  it. 

RUSIIVILLE,  a thriving  post-town,  capital  of  Rush  co., 
Indiana,  on  Flatrock  Creek,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Shelby- 
villeand  Rushville  Railroad,  40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 
It  has  an  active  trade,  and  is  rapidly  improving  since  the 
completion  of  the  above-named  Railroad,  which  connects 
with  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  at  Shelby- 
ville.  Rushville  is  noted  lor  its  fine  public  buildings, 
among  which  are  a court-house,  4 churches  and  a bank. 
One  newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  1434. 

RUSUVILLM,  a thriving  post-village  and  township,  capi- 
tal of  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
border  of  a prairie,  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Springfield  and  10 
miles  N.W.  of  the  Illinois  River.  It  is  the  centre  of  an 
active  trade.  It  contains  5 churches,  and  2 newspaper 
offices.  Pop.  1571. 

RUSIIYLVANIA.  See  RusHSTtVANi.v. 

RUSIA,  a country  of  Europe  See  Russia. 

RUSK,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Texas,  has  an  area  of 
about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Sabine  River,  and  drained  by  the  Angelina  River.  The  sur- 
face is  diversified  with  prairies  and  woodlands;  the  soil  is 
productive.  In  1850  this  county  produced  270.353  bushels 
of  corn — a greater  quantity  than  was  raised  in  any  other 
county  in  the  state,  except  Harrison.  It  is  also  the  most 
populous  countj'  in  the  state.  It  was  named  in  honor  of 
General  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  United  States  senator  from  Texas. 
Capital,  Henderson.  Pop.  15,803,  of  whom  9671  were  free, 
and  6132  slaves. 

RUSK,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Texas. 

RUSK,  a post-office  of  Surry  co..  North  Carolina. 

RUSK,  a thriving  post-village,  capifiil  of  Cherokee  co., 
Texas,  233  miles  N.E.  of  Austin.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile 
farming  region,  and  is  a place  of  active  business,  containing 
a court-house,  several  churches,  and  1 newspaper  office. 

RUSK,  a post-office  of  Haywood  co.,  Tennessee. 

RUSKA  POYANA,  roos'kbh'  po'y^ffibh',  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  Carpathians,  is  situated  near  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Hungary,  lat.  45°  40'  N.,  Ion.  22°  30'  E. ; height,  9909 

RUSKHNGTON,  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

RUSKOI,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Keshax. 

RUS'PER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

RUSS,  rddss,  a market-town  of  East  Prussia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Niemen,  in  the  Curische-IIaff,  26  miles  N.W. 
of  Tilsit.  Pop.  21.59. 

RUSSA.  STAROI.  a town  of  Rus.sia.  See  ,^t.ar.aia  Roossa. 

RUSS'DALE  STAND,  a small  village  of  Lauderdale  co., 
Mississippi. 

RUSSDORF.  rSoss'doRf,  a village  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  near 
Altenburg.  Pop.  1931. 

RUSSEIGNIES,  riis'sain'ycV,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Rogue,  near  the  frontiers  of 
Uainaut.  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1024. 

RUSSELIIEI.M,  rdds'.sel-hime',  or  RUSSKLSHEIM,  rddst- 
sel.s-hlme'.  a market-town  of  Germany,  in  Hes.se-Darmstadt. 
on  the  Main,  13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Darmstadt.  Population 
1422. 

RUS'SELL,  a county  near  the  Southwest  extremity  of 
Virgini.i,  has  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  Clinch  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  sources 
of  the  West  Fork  of  Sandy  River.  Guest’s  River  forms  part 
of  the  S.W.  boundary.  The  Clinch  Mountain  extends  along 
the  S.E.  border.  A large  portion  of  the  county  is  moun- 
tainous and  sterile,  but  the  valleys  contain  some  good  land. 
Iron  f)re.  stone  coal,  and  marble  are  found.  Large  quan- 
tities of  maple-sugar  are  made  in  the  county.  Named  in 
honor  of  General  William  Russell,  one  of  its  principal  c.ti- 
zens.  Capital,  Ijebanou.  Pop.  10,280,  of  whom  9181  were 
free,  an<l  1099  slaves. 

RUSSELL,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Alabama,  bordering 
On  Georgia,  has  an  area  of  about  900  scjuare  miles.  The 
Chattahoochee  River  forms  tlie  entire  E.  boundary.  'I'he 
county  is  also  drained  by  the  Uchee,  Wacoochee.  and  Cowe- 
kee  Creeks.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  presents  almost 
every  variety  of  soil.  In  1850  this  county  produced  119.160 
ixmnds  of  rice — the  greatest  quantity  of  that  article  pro- 
luced  in  any  county  of  the  state.  I'he  Montgomery  and 
West  I’oiut  lialh’oad  traverses  the  N.W.  part,  and  another 
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railroad  has  been  surveyed  through  the  county  from  tht 
river  to  Mobile.  F’ormed  from  part  of  the  Creek  Indian  ter- 
ritory, and  organized  in  1833.  Capital,  Crawford.  Popula 
tiou  26,592,  of  whom  10,954  were  free,  and  15,638  slaves. 

RUSSELL,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Kentucky,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  240  square  miles.  It  is  inter.sected  by 
Cumberland  River,  navigable  by  keel-boats.  'I'he  surface  is 
hilly,  and  the  land  mostly  too  rough  for  cultivation,  except- 
ing the  river-bottoms,  which  are  very  fertile.  Organized  in 
1825,  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  William  Rus.sell,  a 
member  of  the  Kentucky  legi.slature.  Capital,  Jamestown. 

Pop.  6024,  of  whom  5465  were  free,  and  559  slaves. 

RUSSELL,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Canada  W'est,  com 
prises  an  area  of  379  square  miles.  'I’he  Ottawa  River  washes 
its  N.  border,  and  the  Petit  Nation  waters  the  S.  part.  Pop, 

2870. 

RUSSELL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hampden  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Western  Railroad,  116  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Boston.  Pop.  605. 

RUSSELL,  a postrvillage  and  township  of  St.  Lawrence  co.. 

New  York,  on  Gra.«s  River,  about  14  miles  S.  of  Canton.  A 
stone  building  erected  here  about  the  year  1810  was  sold  irt 
1850,  and  it  has  since  beeu  proposed  to  convert  it  into  a high 
school.  Population,  2380. 

RUSSKLL,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Geauga  co.. 

Ohio.  Population,  959. 

RUSSELL,  a township  of  Putnam  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  1294. 

RUS^SELLBURG,  a post-village  of  W'arren  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  the  Conewango  Creek,  7 or  8 miles  N.  of  Warren. 

RUSSELL  HILL,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

RUSSELL  PLACE,  a post-office  of  Kershaw  district.  South 
Carolina. 

RUSSELL’S,  a district  of  Muscogee  co.,  Georgia. 

RUSSELL’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  'Tyler  co.,  W.Virginia, 

RUSSELL’S  MILLS,  .a  post-office  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana 

RUSSELL’S  PLACE,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohic 

RUSSELL’S  S'l’A'IION,  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

RUS'SELL'TOWN,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Beauharnois.  50  miles  S.IV.  of  .Montreal. 

RUS'SELLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Che.ster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 65  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harri.sburg. 

RUSSELLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Georgia,  24 
miles  W.  of  Macon. 

RUSSELLVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Franklin  co . 
Alabama,  on  Cedar  Creek,  about  220  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mont 
gomery.  It  contains  a court-house,  a jail,  and  several 
stores. 

RUSSELLVILLE,  a village  of  Claiborne  parish,  Louisiana,  . 
210  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

RUSSELLVILLE,  a post-office  of  Pope  co.,  Arkansas, 

RUSSELLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 'Tennes- 
see, is  situated  in  the  New  Market  Valley,  on  the  route  of 
the  East 'Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  230  miles  E.  of 
Na.shville. 

RUSSELLVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Logan  county, 
Kentucky,  on  the  Memphis  Branch  Railroad,  143  miles  S. 

W,  of  Louisville.  It  is  surrounded  by  a beautiful  and  fer- 
lile  country,  and  contains  3 churches,  2 academies,  above 
25  stores,  1 newspaper  office,  1 oil-mill,  and  1 bank.  Laid 
out  in  1810.  Pop.  1089. 

RUSSELLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  100 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Columbus,  and  10  miles  from  the  Ohic 
River 

RUSSELLVILLE,  a township  of  Clinton  county,  In- 
diana. 

RUSSELLVILLLE,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana, 

17  miles  N.W.  of  Green  castle. 

RUSSELLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Wabash  River. 

RUSSELLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cole  co.,  Missouri,  15 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

R US'S  ELSBURG.  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  Pennsylvania 

RUSSEY,  riis'.sA'.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Diaibs, 

38  miles  from  Montbeliard.  Pop.  in  1852.  1060. 

RUSSIA,  rush'e-a  or roo/she-a.i^Russ.  Pocciii.  L'lKfiya,  ros- 
see'ySor  Rus8iya(?)F'r./i’M.sAiV,rii8'see';Ger.A’Ms.sZa«rf,r0rjs'Unt-, 

Sp.  Busia.  roo'se-ii : It.  A’w.s’Sta.  roos'se-d.)  formerly  called  MUS- 
COVY, mfis'ko-ve,  probably  the  most  extensive  empire  that 
has  ever  existed,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  extends, 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  from  lat.  38°  to  78°  20'  N., 
and  from  Ion.  18°  E.  eastward  to  132°  W.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  W.  by  Sweden,  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Prussia.  Austria,  and  Moldavia;  S.  by  European  'Turkey,  the 
Black  Sea,  Asiatic  'Turkey,  Persia.  Independent  'I'.utary. 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  Pacific:  and  E.  by  Biitish 
America.  Commencing  not  far  from  the  W.  shoi  es  of  Eu- 
rope. it  stretches  continuou.sly.  fir.st  across  the  whole  of  that 
continent,  next  over  the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  and  lastly, 
cro.s.sing  Behring's  Strait,  finds  no  limit  till  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  British  America,  after  having  passed  ova-r  30  de- 
grees more  than  half  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  or.  in  all.  ahiut 
210  degrees  of  longitude.  Owing,  however,  to  the  high  lati- 
tude on  which  this  cc  vrse  must  be  traced,  the  whole  length 
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from  E to  W.  is  less  than  the  number  f degrees  might  lead 
us  to  suppose,  and  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  7000  miles. 
The  great  e<it  breadth  is  in  Europe,  near  the  Asiatic  boundary, 
where  the  distance,  from  the  southernmost  point  in  the  Cau- 
casus Mountains  to  the  northernmost  in  the  White  Sea,  is 
about  40u0  miles;  the  average  breadth  falls  far  short  of  this, 
and  probably  does  not  exceed  l.'iOO  miles.  Its  surface  is  esti- 
mated to  comprise  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  superfices  of 
the  globe,  one-seventh  of  its  land,  and  more  than  double 
the  whole  area  of  Europe ; the  total  area  being  given,  accord- 
ing to  the  nearest  approximations  which  can  be  made,  at 
7,821,125  square  miles.  Of  these,  the  proportions  belonging 
to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  their  respective  popula- 
tion, are  eznibited  in  the  following  table: — 

Area  and  Population  of  the  Russian  Empire. 


Area,  in 
square  miles. 

Population 

In  1851. 

European  Russia 

Asiatic  Russia — 

Siberia,  (including  a portion  of  the 

2,142,504 

60,098,812 

Kirgheez,) 

4,812,389 

2,887,184 

Transcaucasian  Provinces 

81,232 

2,173,584 

Russian  America 

394,000 

61,000 

Total 

7,430,125  1 

65,220,580 

The  continuity  of  the  empire,  at  least  of  the  Asiatic  and 
European  portions  of  it,  might  seem  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  viewing  it  as  one  great  whole,  and  of  proceeding  accord- 
ingly to  give  a detailed  description  of  it  in  a single  article; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  immense  magnitude,  and  the 
distinct  names  commonly  used  to  designate  these  portions, 
make  it  more  convenient  to  consider  them  separately  under 
the  four  heads  of  European  liu.ssia,  Siberia,  Transcaucasian 
Russia,  and  Russian  America. 

European  Russia  has  the  same  boundaries  on  the  N.  and  W. 
as  those  given  above  for  the  empire.  Its  S.  boundaries  also 
are  the  .same  as  far  E.  as  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
beyond  which  they  are  formed  by  the  Caucasus  Jlountains. 
The  E.  boundary  is  not  so  well  defined.  In  its  upper  part, 
the  Ural  Mountains  form  such  a conspicuous  natural  bar- 
rier, that  their  title  to  fix  the  frontiers  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  governments  of  Archangel  and  Vologda 
extend,  has  been  almost  universally  recognized.  To  the  S. 
of  this,  the  boundary  may  be  said  to  be  almost  arbitrary. 
Some  continue  to  follow  the  Ural  chain  southward  till  it 
reaches  the  sources  of  the  river  Ural,  and  then  the  course  of 
this  river  to  its  mouth  in  the  Caspian;  this  boundary  has 
the  advantage  of  being  at  once  simple  and  definite.  Others, 
in  tbrming  the  boundary,  quit  the  Ural  chain  much  earliei’, 
and,  commencing  at  the  sources  of  the  Vishera,  follow  it 
downwards  to  its  junction  with  the  Kama,  then  the  Kama 
to  its  junction  with  the  Volga,  and  finally  follow  the  Volga 
to  its  mouth.  This  boundary,  though  less  simple  than  the 
former,  has  like  it  the  merit  of  being  well  defined,  and  per- 
haps surpas.ses  it  by  the  prominence  which  it  gives  to  the 
Volga,  whose  mighty  flood  would  seem  almost  to  entitle  it  to 
be  tlte  boundary  of  a continent.  The  Russian  government, 
however,  has  entirely  discarded  both  of  these  boundaries,  and 
produced  confusion  by  forming  two  of  its  largest  govern- 
ments, Perm  and  Orenboorg,  out  of  territories  which  do  not 
belong  exclusively  to  either  Europe  or  Asia,  but  partly  to 
both.  In  these  circumstances,  it  seems  preferable  to  con- 
sider these  governments  as  belonging  to  Europe,  within 
whose  limits  their  capitals  are  situated.  European  Russia, 
as  thus  defined,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  governments 
of  Tobolsk  and  Omsk,  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  on  the 
S.E,  by  Independent  Tartary.  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Pop.  in  1858,  59,330,752. 

Pace  of  the  Country. — The  surface  of  Russia  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  vast  plain,  enclosed  by  the  Ural  Mountains 
on  the  E.,  the  Caucasus  on  the  S.,  and  partly  by  the  Carpa- 
thians on  the  W. ; it  opens  to  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  S.E., 
and  the  level  countries  of  North  Germany  on  the  W. 
Throughout  this  vast  extent  it  does  not  contain  a single 
mountain;  the  highest  point,  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea.  near  Kremenets,  is  1328  feet  iu  height;  the  Baltic 
provinces  have  a mean  elevation  of  1000  feet  above  the 
Baltic.  The  centre  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  a dome- 
shaped elevation  traver.sed  by  the  Valdai  Hills,  the  average 
height  of  which  is  from  800  to  900  feet,  and  the  summit  1100 
feet  above  the  sea;  the.se  sink  rapidly  to  the  S.E.,  where  they 
are  lost  in  marshes.  This  elevation,  extends  across  Russia 
in  an  irregular  waving  line,  mainly  in  a N.E.  direction,  com- 
mencing on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  terminating  on  the 
\V.  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  near  hit.  02°  N.  It  forms 
the  E.  continuation  of  the  great  watershed  which  divides 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  into  a N.  and  a S.  basin.  In 
the  E.,  the  Ural  chain,  though  nowhere  exceeding  7000  feet, 
seems  much  more  elevated  from  its  high  latit  «de.  and  con- 
sequent covering  of  perpetual  snow;  in  the  S.,  the  moun- 
tains of  Taurida,  lining  the  S.  shores  of  the  Orime.i.  have  a 
height  of  about  4000  feet.  With  these  exceptions,  the  only 
other  parts  of  European  Russia,  which,  according  to  the  ' 
limits  above  assigned  to  it,  do  not  belong  to  its  two  immense  i 
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plains,  are  those  districts  of  Perm  and  Orenboorg  which  are 
situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  slope 
tow'ards  the  vast  steppes  of  Asia. 

Geology. — Till  recently,  the  geological  formations  of  Russia 
had  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  and  the  most  erroneous 
ideas  were  entertained  in  regard  to  them.  The  more  accu- 
rate information  now  possessed  is  mainly  due  to  Sir  Rode- 
rick Murchison  and  his  coadjutors.  Their  united  work  on 
Russia,  and  the  map  and  illustrative  sections  which  accom- 
pany it,  furnish  all  the  geological  information  that  can  be 
required.  A vast  tract  of  gneiss  and  other  crystalline 
schists,  penetrated  by  granite,  extends  W.  from  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  N.  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  over  the  whole 
principality  of  the  latter  name,  the  W.  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Olonets,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  government  of 
Archangel.  The  only  other  region  in  which  a similar  develop- 
ment occurs  is  in  the  S.,  where  a large  granite  steppe,  com- 
mencing near  Ovrootch.  iu  the  N.E.  part  of  the  government 
of  Volhynia,  stretches  in  a S.E.  direction,  covering  the  far 
greater  portion  of  the  government  of  Kiev,  as  much  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Podolsk  as  lies  N.  of  the  Bug.  the  N.  half  of 
thegovernment  of  Kherson,  the  W.  and  S.  of  Yekaterinoslav, 
and  a part  of  Taurida,  terminating  just  before  reaching  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  from  which  it  is  excluded  by  a 
narrow  belt  of  tertiary  marls  and  limestone.  In  the  E., 
however,  and  along  the  whole  crest  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
from  their  commencement  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  aluiost  continuously  S.  to  their  last  ramifica- 
tions. granite  of  more  recent  origin  than  that  already  men- 
tioned oceurs,  in  connection  with  other  eruptive  rocks  of 
greenstone,  porphyry,  sienite,  serpentine,  &c.  The.se  rocks 
are  overlaid  on  both  sides  of  the  chain  by  metainorphic 
schists,  forming  long  and  narrow  belts  nearly  parallel  with 
its  principal  axis.  Immediately  to  the  W.  ajipears  a simi- 
lar belt  of  Silurian  strata,  which,  where  lowest  in  the  series, 
is  in  the  state  of  chloritic  and  talcose  schists.  The  only  other 
locality  in  which  the  Silurian  system  receives  a marked 
development,  is  on  the  S.  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
where  it  stretches  from  its  W.  extremity,  E.  along  the  go- 
vernments of  Esthonia  and  .St.  Petersbui-g.  and  is  then  con- 
tinued across  the  isthmus  between  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
gulf  and  Lake  Ladoga,  and  along  the  S.  and  S.E.  shores  of 
that  lake. 

In  immediate  contact  with  this  Silurian  formation  on  the 
S.,  but  on  a much  more  extensive  scale  of  development,  ap- 
pears the  Devonian  system,  or  old  red  sandstone,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  The  main  body  of  this  formation  com- 
mences near  the  S.E.  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  gradually 
widens  out  with  its  N.E.  and  S.E.  sides,  so  as  to  assume  the 
shape  of  a wedge;  then  forking,  sends  one  of  its  branches 
N.E.  across  Lake  Onega,  and  along  Archangel  Bay,  to  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  Mezen  Bay,  and  the  other  S.E.  to  the 
N.W, frontiers  of  Voronezh.  It  thus  covers  continuously  the 
whole  of  the  governments  of  Courland.  Livonia,  Vitebsk, 
and  Pskov,  and  parts  of  Vilna,  Minsk,  Moheelev,  and  Smo- 
lensk on  the  one  side,  and  of  Petersburg  and  Novgorod  on 
the  other;  while  its  N.E.  branch  traverses  Olonets,  and 
penetrates  into  Archangel;  and  its  S.E.  branch  stretches 
over  considerable  parts  of  Kalooga,  Orel,  and  Toola.  The 
same  formation  occurs  in  a belt  stretching  S.S.E.  from  the 
E.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Tche.skaia,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
in  a longer  but  narrower  belt  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Ural 
chain,  where  it  immediately  overlies  the  Silurian  formation 
already  mentioned. 

The  formation  next  in  order  is  the  carboniferous.  The 
main  body  of  it  lies  within  the  above  fork  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone. and  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  and  then  keeping 
parallel  with  the  N.E.  branch  of  the  foik,  is  continued  in 
the  same  direction  to  its  termination  in  Mezen  Bay.  I i 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  government  of  Tver,  the  capita 
of  which  is  situated  near  its  centre;  and  large  parts  of  Smo 
lensk.  Kalooga,  Toola,  and  Riazan  on  ihe  one  side,  and  ot 
Novgorod  and  Olonets  on  the  other.  The  government  of 
Moscow  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  it.  and  that  of 
Vladimeer  on  its  E.  side.  The  carboniferous  .system  occurs 
in  two  other  distant  and  isolated  localities;  the  one  in  the 
S.,  a little  N.  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  where  it  occupies  the  E. 
part  of  the  government  of  Yekaterino.slav,  and  the  W.  ex-« 
tremity  of  that  of  Don  Co.ssaeks.  and  where,  too,  the  coal 
forming  the  characteristic  mineral  of  the  system,  is  par 
tially  worked  by  pits;  the  other  locality  is  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Ural  chain,  where,  in  the  ascending  sei  ies,  it  succeeds 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  systems,  and  has  a larger  de- 
velopment than  either  of  them. 

This  development  of  the  carboniferous  system  on  the  side 
of  the  Ural  chain,  and  the  still  larger  development  above 
de.scribed  as  existing  in  the  governments  of  Smolensk.  Ka- 
looga, Ac.,  form  the  opposite  boundaries  of  a system  which 
in  European  Russia  is  magnificently  developed:  and  to 
which,  from  the  large  space  that  it  covers  in  Perm  and 
the  contiguous  governments.  Sir  R.  Murchison  has  pro- 
posed to  give  the  name  of  the  Permian  system.  Its  rocks 
belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  coal  measures,  and  consist 
' chiefly  of  magnesian  limestone  and  new  red  sandstone. 

1 The  latter  name  is  still  often  applied  tc  the  whole  system.  Jzv 
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Rufisia,  the  main  body  of  it,  though  somewhat  irregular  in 
shape,  may  be  considered  as  an  immense  triangle,  the  three 
angles  of  which  have  their  respective  vertices  at  Oostioozhna, 
in  the  government  of  Novgorod;  Mezeu,  near  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  government  of  Archangel;  and  Orsk,  on 
the  Ural,  in  the  government  of  Orenboorg.  Vast  as  this 
space  appears,  it  must  still  be  increased  by  supposing  that 
the  line  which  joins  Mezen  and  Orsk,  and  forms  the  longest 
side  of  the  triangle,  is  not  perfectly  straight,  but  curves  E., 
so  as  to  include  the  districts  around  the  towns  of  Tcherdeen, 
(Tscherdiu.)  Solikansk,  Perm,  and  Oofa.  A glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  the  Permian  system,  as  traced  by  these 
limits,  must  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  governments  of 
Kostroma,  Viatka,  and  Kazan,  and  large  parts  of  Arch- 
angel, Vologda.  Yaroslav,  Nizhnee-Novgorod,Simbeersk,Oren- 
boorg,  and  Perm.  Its  continuity  over  the  whole  of  the  space 
Is  undoubted ; but  in  the  N.  of  the  governments  of  Kostroma 
and  Viatka,  and  more  especially  in  the  part  of  Vologda  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Nikolsk  and  Oost-Sisolsk,  it  disappears 
for  a time  beneath  strata  belonging  to  the  .Jurassic  or  oolitic 
system.  This  system  is  developed  partially  in  several  other 
localities,  and  very  largely  in  the  N.E.  of  the  government 
Df  Archangel.  Immediately  above  it,  in  the  geological  sei-ies, 
is  the  cretaceous  system,  of  which  the  principal  localities 
are  Tchernigov,  Orel,  Koorsk,  Kharkov,  and  Voronezh,  near 
the  centre;  Volhynia  and  a small  part  of  Poland  in  the  W. ; 
and  a long  tract  along  the  N.  base  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  rocks  next  in  succession  belong  to  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion, which  in  both  its  eocene  and  meiocetie  periods  is  very 
largely  developed.  Strata  of  the  eocene  period,  commencing 
in  the  E.  in  the  government  of  Simbeersk.  stretch  W.  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  governments  of  Penza  and  Tambov, 
then,  after  a considerable  interruption,  reappear  on  the 
frontiers  of  Koorsk  and  Kharkov,  cover  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  governments  of  Tchernigov  and  Poltava,  and  are 
thence  continued  without  interruption  into  the  govern- 
ments of  Moheelev,  Minsk,  Grodno,  and  finally  into  Poland. 
The  meiocene  period  has  its  chief  developments  in  Volhynia, 
Podolsk,  and  Bessarabia.  Beds  of  still  more  recent  forma- 
tion may  be  traced  in  the  limestones,  marls,  and  clays  on 
the  N.W.  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  fiir  greater  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  on  the  E.  and  N.  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  on  the  low  flats  along  the  W.  and  N,  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  and  the  low  sandy  steppes  of  Astrakhan,  Mere 
alluvial  deposits,  of  comparatively  recent  date,  are  to  be 
found  in  a greater  or  less  degree  at  the  mouths  of  all  the 
rivers,  and  are  particularly  discernible  in  the  great  estuary 
of  the  Petchora.  As  a curious  and  interesting  fact  con- 
uected  with  geology,  may  be  mentioned  the  vast  numbers 
of  erratic  blocks  and  similar  drift  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  North  Russia,  and  evidently  transported  into  it  from 
Finland,  Lapland,  and  Sweden. 

Minerals. — These  are  both  numerous  and  very  valuable. 
Gold  is  obtained  in  large  quantities,  both  by  mining  and 
washing,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the 
streams  which  de.scend  from  them.  All  of  these,  however, 
with  a very  few  exceptions,  are  found  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
chain,  and,  therefore,  belong  more  properly  to  Asiatic  than 
to  European  Ru.ssia.  The  produce  of  the  gold  mines  of 
Russia,  in  1847,  was  estimated  at  $2t). 000.000 ; in  1849,  it 
reached  only  $17.400000.  Copper  is  found  both  in  the 
Valdai  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  To  the  W.  of  the  latter,  in 
all  the  low  country  of  Perm,  are  vast  cupriferous  deposits, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  copper  are  annually  ob- 
tained, under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  work- 
ings themselves  being  not  only  comparatively  easy,  but  all 
the  materials  necessary  for  smelting,  and  more  especially 
unlimited  supplies  of  fuel,  existing  in  their  immediate  vici- 
nity. The  governments  of  Olonets,  Viatka,  Kazan,  Vo- 
logda, and  Orenboor'.^  h.ave  also  their  copper-mines.  Iron, 
the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  Ru.ssian  metals,  and 
the  most  exten.sively  and  profitably  worked,  is  found  not 
only  among  the  mountains,  but  extensive  beds  of  bog-iron 
ore  exist  in  the  lowest  marshy  grounds.  The  principal  .seat 
of  the  iron  manufacture  is  in  the  government  of  Perm;  but 
important  workings  are  carried  on.  and  great  numbers  of 
blast-furnaces  have  been  erected,  in  many  other  quarters. 
Lead  is  more  sparingly  diffused,  and  is  worked  chiefly  in 
the  Ural  chain,  and  some  parts  of  Poland,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cracow  and  Sandomier.  It  sometimes  con- 
tains such  a per-centa'j:e  of  silver  as  to  make  it  worth  ex- 
tracting. Platina  has  long  been  worked  in  the  Ural  chain, 
in  the  most  productive  mines  of  that  metal  which  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  world.  Salt  is  found  in  such  abundance, 
both  in  brine-pits  and  mines,  that  it  may  be  considered 
altogether  inexhaustible.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  vast 
extent  of  surfac>»  already  describeil  as  belonging  geologically 
to  the  Permian  system,  it  is  found,  and  in  numerous  locali- 
ties is  extensively  and  profitably  worked.  Saltpetre  is  ob- 
tained chiefly  in  the  government  of  Astrakhan. 

From  the  vast  extent  of  country  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  occupied  by  the  carboniferous  .system,  it  may  be  reasonably 
concluded  that  there  must  be  many  extensive  coal-fields.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  Russia,  in  this  respect,  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  Ireland,  where  the  large  de- 
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velopments  of  the  carboniferous  system  are  chiefly  confined 
to  its  lower  strata,  and  is  much  more  remarkable  for  its  im- 
mense masses  of  mountain-limestone  than  its  nroductive 
seams  of  coal.  The  upper  portion  of  the  system,  which  aione 
contains  the  coal-measures  for  which  West  Europe,  and 
more  especially  Great  Britain,  is  distinguished,  has  no  de- 
cided representative  in  Russia.  The  chief  fields  of  coal  yet 
ascertained  to  exist  are  among  the  Valdai  Hills,  where  the 
coal  is  generally  so  thin  and  poor  as  hardly  to  merit  the 
name;  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  where  seams  from  3 
to  6 feet  thick  are  seen  cropping  out  in  many  ravines,  buf 
isofan  inferior  quality;  and  in  an  extensive  tract  between 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  chiefly  in  that  part  of  it  watered 
by  the  Donetz.  This  last  coal-district  is  said  by  Murchison 
to  be  by  far  the  richest  in  the  Russian  Empire,  and  extends 
over  an  area  of  not  less  than  1I,0U0  square  miles.  It  has 
been  very  imperfectly  explored,  but  does  not  seem  entitled 
to  raise  very  high  expectations.  It  is  worked  in  several 
localities,  and  more  especially  at  Alexandrovsk,  in  a .seam 
about  7 feet  thick,  composed  of  a soft  bituminous  coal,  con- 
taining a great  deal  of  sulphur,  both  in  lumps  of  pyrites, 
and  in  the  much  more  injurious  form  of  freciuent  thin  fila- 
ments, wrought,  as  it  were,  into  its  very  texture.  In  some 
other  localities,  the  quality  of  the  coal  seems  to  improve;  but 
except  in  tho.se  governments  where  wood  is  scarce,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  known  coal-fields  of  Russia  cannot  be  turned 
to  much  account.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  besides  the 
known  coal-fields,  others  of  greater  value,  though,  from 
their  greater  depth,  requiring  more  expensive  fittings,  exist 
in  other  quarters,  more  especially  in  those  governments 
where  the  Bermian  system  is  most  largely  developed.  For 
the  smelting  of  metals,  the  boundless  forests  furnish  a more 
valuable  material;  and  ages  must  elapse  before  these  can 
be  so  much  thinned  as  to  make  either  the  search  for  coal, 
or  the  working  of  it,  objects  of  much  importance.  The 
only  other  mineral  products  deserving  of  notice  are  quar- 
ries of  granite  and  marble,  both  of  which,  of  excellent 
quality,  are  found  near  the  shores,  and  to  the  N.E.  of  Lake 
Ladoga. 

lUvers,  Lalces,  d-c. — The  broad  central  ridge  .above  referred 
to.  forming  the  great  watershed  of  the  country,  sends  the 
waters  on  the  N.  side  of  it  either  to  the  Arctic  Gcean  or  to 
the  Baltic,  and  those  on  the  S.  side  to  the  Black  Sea  or  to 
the  Caspian.  The.se,  therefore,  form  the  four  great  basins 
to  which  all  the  riveis  of  European  Russia  belong.  These 
I’ivers  are  remarkable  both  for  their  number  and  their 
magnitude.  Beginning  with  the  basin  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  proceeding  from  E.  to  W.,  we  find  first  the  Petchora, 
which,  after  receiving  its  waters  chiefly  from  the  W.  slopes 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  by  a number  of  important  affluents, 
accumulates  them  into  one  great  flood,  which  then  flows 
almost  due  N..  and  empties  itself  into  the  Arctic  by  a wide 
estuary,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  islands  which  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  have  formed  within  it.  The 
I’etchora  is  the  only  large  I'iver  of  European  Russia  which 
thus  sends  its  waters  directly  to  the  Arctic  Ocean;  all  the 
others  are  received  by  it  indirectly  through  the  medium 
of  the  White  Sea.  Their  names  are  the  Mezen,  North 
Dwina,  and  Onega.  By  far  the  most  important  of  the  three 
is  the  Dwina,  which,  receiving  its  supplies  in  nearly  equal 
quantities  from  the  E.  by  the  Vitchegda,  and  from  the  W. 
by  the  Soochona,  flows  N.W.  in  a very  circuitous  course, 
continually  augmented  by  large  affluents,  and  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Archangel,  a little  below  the  well  known  port  of 
that  name.  The  surface  drained  by  the  rivers  of  this  basiu 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  two  extensive  govern- 
ments of  Archangel  and  Vologda. 

The  basin  next  In  order  is  that  of  the  Baltic.  Its  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Kemi  and  the  Tome;!,  (the  latter  com- 
mon to  both  Ru.ssia  and  Sweden,)  which  fall  into  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia;  the  KymmeTie,  the  Neva,  and  the  Narva  or 
Narowa,  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland;  the  Aa  and 
the  South  Dwin.a,  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga:  the 
Niemen  or  Memel,  which  enters  Prussia  before  terminating 
its  course:  and  the  West  Bug.  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula. 
To  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  belong  the  Dniester,  the  South 
Bug,  and  the  Dnieper,  all  Avhich  have  their  mouths  at  a 
short  distance  from  each  other,  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  the 
rising  seaport  of  Odessa:  the  Don,  falling  into  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sea  of  Azof;  and  the  Koob.an,  which,  deriving 
its  chief  supplies  from  Circassia,  and  forming  a great  part  of 
its  boundary,  must  continue  to  be  a Russian  river  more  in 
name  than  in  reality,  so  long  as  the  Circassians  maintain 
their  noble  struggle  for  independence.  Tiie  last  basin,  that 
of  the  Caspian,  is  in  .some  re.spects  the  most  remarkable  of 
all;  though  Europe  sends  it  at  most  only  two  large  i-ivers, 
the  Ural  and  the  Volga,  both  supplied  in  pan  from  Asiatic 
sources;  the  latter  not  only  surpasses  all  other  Russian 
rivers,  but  is  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Europe.  The  E, 
parts  of  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenboorg  belong  to 
the  basin  of  the  Obi,  which  receives  several  large  affluents 
from  their  slopes  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Ural  chain. 

The  lakes  of  Russia  are  on  a scale  of  magnitude  fully 
commensurate  with  that  of  its  rivers.  To  .say  nothitig  of 
the  Caspian  itself — which,  being  wholly  surrounded  by  land 
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and  even  ini*apable,  from  the  lowness  of  its  level,  of  dis- 
charging itself  into  any  other  sea,  is  truly  a lake — Russia 
can  boast  of  others  of  vast  extent,  which,  from  lying  whollj' 
within  its  limits,  are  peculiarly  its  own.  To  the  basin  of 
the  Baltic  belong  the  Ladoga,  the  largest  lake  in  Europe, 
the  Onega,  the  Peipus,  and  the  Ilmen.  Finland,  too,  which 
towards  its  S.  extremity  is  a mere  network  of  lakes,  sends 
all  its  waters  to  the  Baltic.  Almost  all  the  other  lakes  of 
any  consequence  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Volga.  Their 
dimensions  are  much  inferior  to  those  already  mentioned; 
but  in  any  other  country  less  amply  provided,  such  lakes 
as  the  Bielo-Ozero,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  and  the 
Koobinskde,  in  the  government  of  Vologda,  would  not  pass 
unnoticed.  In  the  S.  are  several  large  salt-lakes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Elton,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  and  the  Baskootchask,  (Baskutchask,)  in  that  of 
Astrakhan.  Canals  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Caspian  and 
with  the  Black  Sea;  also  the  White  Sea  with  the  Caspian.  An 
extensive  inland  communication  is  opened  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  a traveller  may  pass  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Selmginsk,  in  Siberia,  with  only  a few  miles  of  portage. 
Among  the  numerous  islands  belonging  to  the  empire,  the 
chief  are  the  group  of  N’ova  Zenibla  (Xovaia  Zemlia,  ‘‘new 
land,”)  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  archipelago  of  Spitzbergen 
Kalguev,  (Kalgouef,)  and  Vaigats  Islands. 

Climate.. — A country  extending  over  at  least  .35  degrees 
of  latitude,  from  the  warmer  regions  of  the  temperate,  far 
into  the  regions  of  the  frozen  zone,  must  exhibit  very 
marked  diversities  of  climate.  It  is  usual,  accordingly,  to 
consider  it  in  four  distinct  divisions ; a polar  region,  in- 
cluding all  the  country  N.  of  lat.  67°;  a cold  region,  ex- 
tending from  lat.  67°  to  57°  N.:  a temperate  region,  from 
lat.  57°  to  56°  N.;  and  a warm  region,  from  lat.  50°  to  37° 
N.  Another  division,  founded  on  the  vegetation  of  the 
different  regions,  has  been  proposed;  1.  The  region  of  ice, 
where  vegetation  is  all  but  extinct;  2.  The  region  of  tun- 
dras. or  moorland  steppes;  3.  The  region  of  forests  and  pas- 
tures; 4.  The  region  where  barley  ripens;  5.  The  regioti  of 
rye  and  flax;  6.  The  region  of  wheat  and  orchards;  7.  The 
region  of  maize  and  vines;  and  8.  The  region  of  the  olive 
and  the  sugar-cane.  The  plains  of  the  N.,  expo.sed  to  the 
winds  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  are  much  colder  than  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  in  corresponding  latitudes;  and  in 
general  it  may  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  climate,  that 
its  characteristic  features  are  a greater  coldness  and  va- 
riableness than  is  common  under  the  same  latitudes  in  the 
moi-e  westerly  portions  of  Europe.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  the  upper  part  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  to  its 
extremity  at  the  North  Cape,  is  above  the  freezing  point; 
whereas  a considerable  portion  of  Russia,  within  the  same, 
and  even  in  a lower  latitude,  is  below  it.  This  is  true  of  the 
whole  of  Russian  Lapland  as  far  S.  as  66°;  and  to  the  E.  of 
the  White  Sea.  the  thermal  line,  indicating  a mean  annual 
temperature  of  freezing,  descends  so  rapidly,  that  on  reach- 
ing the  Ural  Mountains,  it  is  found  to  be  as  low  as  60°. 

The  region  to  which  the  name  of  cold  has  been  given,  has 
a mean  annual  temperature  varying  between  32°  and  40°, 
but  very  unequally  divided  throughout  the  year,  the  cold 
In  winter  often  sinking  the  thermometer  to  30°  below  zero, 
or  62°  below  freezing;  while  the  summer  heat  often  raises  it 
above  80°.  At  St.  Retersburg,  considerably  below  the  centre 
of  this  region,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  rather  above 
40°;  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  Kazan,  situated  at  the  very 
S.  extremity  of  the  region,  but  much  forther  inland,  is 
rather  below  36°.  The  temperate  region,  lying  between 
lat.  57°  and  50°  N..  has  a mean  annual  temperature  vary- 
ing from  40°  to  50°,  and  inciudes  within  it  the  tar  finest 
part  of  the  Russian  territory,  though  even  here  the  ther- 
mometer has  a very  wide  range,  the  summer  heat  which 
suffices  to  grow  melons  and  similar  fruits  in  the  open  field 
being  often  succeeded  by  very  rigorous  winters.  The  warm 
region,  extending  from  50°  S.,  well  merits  the  name,  from 
its  extreme  summer  heats,  the  thermometer  in  June  and 
July  standing  commonly  about  100°,  and  often  consider- 
ably higher.  It  is  not.  however,  free  from  the  remarkable 
contrasts  which  a Russian  summer  and  a Russian  winter 
exhibit;  for  the  Sea  of  Azof,  situated  almost  in  the  heart 
of  this  region,  usually  freezes  about  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, and  is  seldom  open  again  before  the  beginning  of 
April. 

In  the  interior,  S.S.E.  and  S.  winds  prevail ; while  W.  and 
N.W.  winds  are  most  common  on  the  coasts.  In  all  the 
countries  Iwrdering  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  basin 
of  the  Volga,  the  air  is  charged  with  a superabundance  of 
moisture,  which  desemids  in  mists,  and  frequent  falls  of 
rain  or  snow.  Towards  the  centre,  and  still  farther  E..  the 
excess  of  moisture  disappears,  though  enough  still  re- 
mains to  keep  vegetation  in  full  vigor  even  at  the  hottest 
season  Still  farther  S.  the  want  of  rain  is  often  felt,  and 
long-continued  droughts  do  frequent  mischief.  In  the 
Baltic  provinces,  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain  is  from 
15  to  20  inches.  Snow  falls  early  in  winter ; the  average 
numlier  of  days  in  the  year  on  which  snow  falls  at  St.  Re- 
let  sburg.  is  70.  In  general,  however,  the  climates  of  all  the 
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regions  are  not  unfavorable  to  health,  and  except  in  parti 
cular  districts,  where  the  insalubrity  can  easily  be  traced  tc 
local  causes,  disease  is  by  no  means  prevalent,  and  human 
life  often  attains  its  longest  allotted  term. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  cfc. — Russia  possesses  a vast  num- 
ber of  phanerogamous  plants;  but  as  the  examination  which 
botanists  have  made  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  imperfect^ 
it  is  probable  that  many  yet  remain  to  be  discovered.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  surface  still  continues  almost 
in  a state  of  nature;  and,  where  it  is  well  wooded,  there  is 
room  to  question  whether  any  other  mode  of  occupation 
could  be  made  to  prove  equally  productive.  Forests,  how- 
ever, are  found  chiefly  in  the  more  N.  governments,  parti- 
cularly Archangel,  Vologda,  and  Perm.  In  many  of  the 
central  and  S.  governments,  a deficiency  of  timber  is  se- 
riously felt,  and  many  extraordinary  expedients  are  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  of  fuel.  The 
governments  most  imperfectly  provided  with  wood  are  Es- 
thonia.  Bessarabia,  Kherson, Yekaterinoslav,and  Astrakhan, 

The  prevailing  trees  of  the  N.  forests  are  fir,  larch,  alder,  and 
birch.  The  oak  is  seldom  found  beyond  lat.  61°;  few  fruit- 
trees  are  found  beyond  lat.  56°;  and  their  regular  culture 
cannot  be  profitably  carried  on  N.  of  the  53d  parallel.  In  this 
latitude  apples,  pears,  and  plums  become  tolerably  abundant ; 
and  still  farther  S.,  peaches,  apricots,  quinces,  almonds,  and 
pomegranates  are  common  fruits.  The  vine  and  Tnulberry, 
also,  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  considerable  quantities 
both  of  wine  and  silk  are  obtained.  In  the  Crimea,  exten- 
sive vineyards  have  beeti  formed  from  plants  selected  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  several  of  the  wines  have  already  ac- 
quired a high  name.  Other  governments  have  imitated  the 
example,  and  the  export  of  wine  promises  to  become  an  ob- 
ject of  great  national  importance.  Among  the  principal  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  regarded  as  an 
object  of  primary  interest  may  be  mentioned  Bessarabia, 
Kherson,  Kiev,  Astrakhan,  and  the  Don  Cossacks.  In  the 
last  are  made  large  quantities  of  a wine  resembling  cham- 
pagne, which  finds  a ready  sale  in  St.  Retersburg,  Moscow, 
and  many  of  the  larger  towns. 

But  notwithstanding  the  profitable  returns  of  the  above 
objects  of  cultuie.  it  is  to  agriculture,  properly  so  called, 
that  Russia  must  long  continue  to  look  for  the  richest 
source  of  national  prosperity.  After  deducting  all  the  re- 
gions where  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  without  making  the 
growth  and  ripening  of  grain  absolutely  impossible,  are  in- 
compatible with  its  culture  as  a regular  branch  of  industiy, 
vast  tracts  of  land  remain,  where  the  soil  is  almost  of  inex- 
haustible fertility,  and  all  the  cereals  are  produced  in  such 
abundance  as  not  only  to  meet  the  home  consumption,  but 
leave  a large  surplus  for  export.  The  most  important  crops 
raised  for  food  are  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat, 
maize,  and  potatoes;  and  for  other  purposes,  hemp,  flax, 
hops,  tobacco,  and  beet-root  for  sugar.  The  principal  wheat 
districts  are  parts  of  Roland,  particularly  the  governments 
of  Warsaw.  Radom,  and  Lublin  ; the  fertile,  alluvial  tracts 
along  the  banks  of  the  N.  rivers;  and  the  governments  of 
Volhynia,  Podolsk,  Kiev,  and  Poltava.  Rye,  from  its  na- 
tural adaptation  to  the  soil,  and  its  almost  universal  use  as 
an  article  of  food,  is  cultivated  in  every  quarter  up  to  lat. 

65°.  The  value  of  rye  annually  produced  is  estimated  at 
$117,000,000.  Barley  ripens  in  lat.  67°.  but  is  in  far  less 
general  repute  than  rye.  Oats  are  extensively  grown  in 
several  governments,  and  more  especially  in  the  rich  alluvial 
tracts  of  Archangel,  where  the  pea.sants,  after  satisfying 
their  own  wants,  grind  the  surplus  into  meal,  and  export  it 
in  considerable  quantities  to  the  coast  of  Norway.  Maize 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  crops  of  Bessarabia,  where 
a return  of  sixty-fold  is  said  not  to  be  uncommon.  Potatoes 
are  largely  grown  in  Saratov,  in  Poland,  and  in  the  districts 
which  border  the  Baltic;  in  the  last  partly  for  food,  but 
much  more  for  the  supply  of  numerous  distilleries. 

Both  hemp  and  flax  are  staple  products,  and  are  exported 
in  great  quantities.  The  former  is  grown  to  an  immense 
extent  in  all  the  governments  which  border  on  the  Ural 
chain,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  cour.se  of  the  Volga, 
particularly  in  the  governments  of  Tver,  Yaroslav,  and  Kos- 
troma. Flax  is  also  cultivated  to  a great  extent  in  the 
same  districts,  but  more  especiaily  iti  the  governments  of 
Olonets.  Vologda.  Livonia,  and  the  S.  parts  of  Finland.  Both 
their  fibre  and  their  seed  form  most  important  articles  ol 
export  from  the  ports  of  Riga,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Arch- 
angel. Kitchen-gardens,  in  many  parts,  attract  consider- 
able attention,  and  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  and  onions 
are  occasionally  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale;  in  some 
of  the  districts  bordering  on  the  S.  steppes,  the  water  melon 
thrives  amazingly,  attaining  immense  size  with  little  cul-  1 
ture,  and.  while  in  season,  forms  a principal  food  of  the 
lower  classes.  In  Astrakhan,  on  the  dianks  of  the  Volga, 
liquorice  grows  with  a luxuriance  unknown  elsewhere,  and 
furnishes  juice  sufficient  to  form  an  important  article  of  ex- 
port. Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  though  Russia  is  decidedly  an  agricultural 
country,  its  progress  in  the  science  of  agriculture  has 
hitherto  been  slow,  and  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  is 
owing  much  more  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  than  tt 
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any  ability  displayed  in  extracting  it.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
country  in  Europe  in  which  so  much  of  grain  is  obtained  at 
so  small  an  expense  of  skill  and  labor.  In  Livonia,  however, 
and  the  P-altic  provinces  generally,  and  in  some  of  the  more 
celebrated  vtheat  districts  of  the  Ukraine,  an  improved  hus- 
bandry has  been  introduced,  and  government,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  agricultural  chairs  in  the  universities,  and 
the  formation  of  model  farms,  is  laudably  endeavoring  to 
extend  it  to  other  quarters. 

Zoning)/. — Animals  in  Russia,  both  domestic  and  wild, 
ire  extremely  numerous.  Among  the  former  are  horses 
of  various  breeds,  of  which  those  in  the  N.  are  generally 
small,  but  hardy:  those  of  the  central  and  S.  provinces 
large  and  well-adapted  for  draught;  and  those  of  the  Cos- 
sacks remarkable  for  their  spirit  and  endurance  of  fatigue, 
and  their  admirable  adaptation  for  light  cavalry.  In  seve- 
ral of  the  steppes,  horses  still  run  wild.  Cattle  are  much 
used,  particularly  in  the  S.,  for  agricultural  operations,  and 
exist  in  such  numbers,  that  tallow  and  hides  form  very  im- 
portant articles  of  export.  The  best  breeds  are  those  of  the 
Ukraine,  Archangel,  Bessarabia,  and  Grodno.  In  Livonia 
a great  number  of  excellent  cows  are  kept  for  the  dairy,  and 
much  good  cheese  is  made.  The  .sheep  are  chiefly  of  three 
breeds:  the  original  Russian,  which  is  found  in  vast  num- 
bers in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  though  generally  in- 
ferior, producing  very  indifferent  wool,  it  has  been  of  late 
greatly  improved  by  crossing  with  the  merino  and  Saxon  ; 
the  Khirgheez  breed,  remarkable  for  large  size,  a darkish  red 
color,  long  but  coar.se  wool,  and  more  especially  for  their 
ponderous  tails,  from  which  30  or  40  pounds  of  tallow  are 
obtained;  these  exist  in  vast  numbers  on  the  steppes  of 
the  Volga;  and  the  Circassian  bi’eed.  not  confined  to  the 
Caucasian  provinces,  but  widely  diffused  in  the  Crimea, 
and  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  Don. 
The  improved  breeds  of  sheep  are  found  especially  in  the 
Baltic  governments  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland, 
but  are  rapidly  spreading  into  other  quarters.  Goats  are 
numerous  in  the  S.,  where  they  are  valued  chiefly  for  their 
skins,  which  are  used  in  making  morocco  leather.  In  Po- 
dolsk and  Yekaterinoslav  some  Angora  goats  are  kept  for 
their  fleeces,  which  are  remarkably  fine,  and  manufiictured 
into  shawls.  In  the  N.  regions,  bordering  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  large  herds  of  reindeer  are  kept;  and  in  the  S.,  at 
the  opposite  extremity,  among  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  the  camel  is  numerous. 
The  bi.son  is  found  near  the  sources  of  the  Narew.  Among 
wild  animals  may  be  mentioned  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  wild 
hog.  and  various  animals  which  are  hunted  for  their  furs. 
The  bristles  of  the  Mild  boar  form  an  important  article  of 
export.  Wild  fowl  abound,  particularly  near  the  mouths 
of  rivers;  among  other  may  be  mentioned  the  pelican, 
which  frequents  the  s.iores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Both  on  the 
coasts  and  in  the  rivers  a great  number  of  productive 
fisheries  are  carried  on.  In  the  Arctic  Oceaii  whales  are  oc- 
casionally seen,  and  vast  numbers  of  seals  are  taken.  The 
rivers  of  the  Caspian,  particularly  the  Ural  and  Volga,  and 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  are  celebrated  for  their  sturgeons.  In  the 
same  quarters  are  also  important  salmon-fishei  ies. 

Manufaciures. — In  a counti-y  where  so  much  land  remains 
to  be  taken  into  cultivation,  and  the  population  is  very 
much  scattered,  manufactures  cannot  be  expected  to  be  car- 
ried on  upon  an  extensive  scale,  except  in  a few  leading 
towns.  Considering  the  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  pro- 
gress of  Russia  in  manufactures  is  much  greater  than  could 
have  been  anticipated,  and  certainly  much  greater  than  it 
could  have  been,  had  not  a succession  of  monarchs,  com- 
mencing with  Peter  the  Great,  done  the  utmost  to  promote 
it,  both  by  the  establishment  of  large  model  manufactories 
and  various  other  modes  of  encouragement.  The  br.anches 
in  which  most  progress  has  been  made  are  leather,  both 
ordinary  and  morocco,  the  latter  particularly  at  Astrakhan, 
Torzhok  in  the  government  of  Tvei’.  Kazan,  and  Taurida,  in 
all  of  which  the  article  produced  is  utisurpassed  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe;  cotton-twist  and  cotton  goods  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  in  the  governments  of  A^la'limeer, 
Kostroma,  and  Astrakhan ; woollen  and  linen  goods  in 
many  parts  of  Poland,  governments  of  Kiev.  Yekaterinoslav, 
Moscow,  Kalooga.  and  most  of  the  provincial  toM'ns:  .silks, 
particularly  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow;  .sailcloth,  at 
these  two  capitals,  and  also  in  the  governments  of  Arch- 
angel, Riazan,  and  Novgorod;  fine  Cashmere  shawls,  in  the 
governments  of  I*enza  and  Yekaterinoslav;  fine  carpets,  at 
Kamen.skoi.  Smolensk,  and  Koorsk;  cordage,  at  Archangel, 
and  in  the  government  of  Orel:  metals,  more  especially  iron 
and  copper,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  and  many  other 
localities ; fire-arms,  swords,  and  other  cutlery,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Toola ; plate-glass  and  crystal,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Toola,  and  Tver;  tapestry,  at  Issa  and  St.  Petersbxirg; 
paper,  at  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Yaroslav.  Kalooga,  and  in 
Livonia;  carriages,  jewelry,  and  porcelain,  al.so  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow;  hosiery,  at  Sarepta.  and  various  other 
places;  and  oil,  wax,  candles,  soap,  glue,  tobacco,  window- 
glass,  glass  bottles,  Ac.,  in  almost  every  important  town. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton  manufactures  is  shown  by 
the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  consumed,  which,  in  1831, 
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amounted  to  4.000.000  pounds;  in  1842.  to  18.477,144 
pounds;  and,  in  1852,  had  risen  to  73,398.440  pounds.  In 
1842,  Russia  imported  21,760.380  pounds  of  cotton  twi.st  from 
Britain:  but,  in  1850,  the  quantity  had  fallen  oil'  to  4,370,576 
pounds. 

Internal  Communication,  Commerce,  cf-c. — Considering  .he 
vast  extent  of  country,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Russia  is  not 
extensive;  the  seapoids  are  very  few,  being  almost  coTtfined 
to  Archangel,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean:  St.  Peter.sburg  and  Biga, 
in  the  Baltic;  Odessa,  and  a few  othei's  of  less  importance, 
in  the  Black  Sea;  Tag.anrog,  in  the  Sea  of  Azof;  and  As- 
trakhan, Bakoo,  and  Kizliar,  in  the  Caspian.  The  great  dis- 
tances at  which  the  seas  containing  these  porta  are  situated 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  must 
have  confined  the  foreign  trade  M’ithin  very  narroM-  limits, 
had  not  a remarkable  number  of  internal  feeders  been  pro- 
vided, partly  by  nature  and  partly  by  art — by  nature,  in  the 
magnificent  streams  which  wind  across  the  country  in  all 
direction.s,  and  ov  ing  to  the  general  flatness  of  the  surface, 
are  eminently  adapted  for  navigation — and  by  art.  in  the 
great  system  of  canals  by  Mdiich  the  different  basins  to 
which  these  rivers  belong  have  been  made  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  give  a continuous  navigation  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  8ea.  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Caspian ; together  with  a net-work  of  branch  canals,  by  which 
all  the  great  towns  of  the  interior  have  ready  access  to  their 
outports  and  to  each  other.  The  valuable  communications 
thus  provided  are  about  to  receive  a vast  accession  from  the 
railway  system,  for  which  the  configuration  of  the  country 
affords  unwonted  facilities.  One  important  trunk  line,  con- 
necting St.  Petersburg  with  Moscow,  has  already  been  com- 
pleted ; and  theGerman  lines  connect  eastward  with  Warsaw. 
A raihvay  668  miles  in  length  is  al.so  in  course  of  construc- 
tion from  St.  Petersburg  to  'Warsaw,  and  a company  has 
been  formed  at  Riga  for  building  a branch  road  which  is  to 
unite  this  seaport  with  Dunaburg,  and  thus  connect 
Riga  with  the  capitals  of  Bussia  and  Poland.  The  track  has 
been  surveyed,  and  is  stated  to  be  138  miles  in  length. 
Another  line  in  contemplation  is  to  unite  Dunaburg  by 
Smolensk  with  IMoscow,  by  which  the  ancient  Russian  capi- 
tal will  become  connected  with  Warsaw.  In  the  S.  of  the 
empire,  it  is  contemplated  to  construct  a road  from  Kharoff 
to  Odessa,  crossing  the  Dnieper  at  Kreinectchong:  and  it 
has  also  been  proposed  to  construct  two  additional  lines  of 
raihvay  in  Poland — one  from  Warsaw  to  Bromberg,  and  the 
other  from  Warsaw  to  Posen.  The  line  from  IVarsaw  to 
Myolvitz.  a little  more  than  200  miles  in  length,  puts  the 
capit.al  of  Poland  in  communicatioTi  by  railway  with  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  and  consequently  with  Paris.  When  the  line 
from  IVarsaw  to  St.  Petersburg  is  opened  for  travel,  Mhich 
it  is  expected  will  be,  unless  interrupted  by  the  present 
war,  in  about  three  years,  the  immen.se  distance  which 
separates  France  from  Bussia.  may  be  travelled  over  in  4 
or  5 days.  The  first  railway  was  completed  in  Bussia  in 
1836,  and  extends  from  St.  i’etersburg  to  Tsarskozela  and 
Pavlovski,  two  imperial  residences,  distant  from  the  capital 
17  miles. 

The  outer  foreign  trade  of  Russia  is  carried  on  chiefly  with 
Great  Britain,  and  partially,  but  to  a far  less  extent,  with 
Sweden,  Holland,  Italy.  Austria,  Turkey.  Greece,  Denmark, 
and  Prussia;  the  inland  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  princi- 
pally with  Persia  and  China,  from  the  latter  of  which  she 
imports,  through  the  frontier  mart  of  Kiachta,  4.706.000 
pounds  of  tea  annually' ; also  silks,  nankeens,  porcelain.  Ac. ; 
and  exports  in  return,  furs,  leather,  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics,  cattle  and  reindeer-horns.  An  inland  trade,  strictly 
so  called,  and  carried  on  principally  by  means  of  fairs,  and 
to  a much  greater  extent  than  any  other,  has  its  most  im- 
portant entrepots  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Morshansk, 
Kalooga,  Toola.  Koorsk.  Nizhnee-Novgorod,  Kazan,  Perm, 
Orenboorg.  and  Astrakhan. 

The  following  tables  furni.sh  a means  of  estimating  the 
extent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Ritssia,  and  of  the  movement 
of  shipping  in  her  commercial  ports.  The  great  exce.ss, 
both  in  exports  and  shipping,  in  1847,  is  accounted  for  by 
the  quantity  of  grain  supplied  to  West  Europe  in  conse- 
quence of  the  potato-rot : — 

Total  Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the,  Busman  Empire, 

f)-(r)n  and  to  Foreign  Countries,  Poland,  and  Finland,  from 

1760  to  1851. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

17fi0.. 

*3,045,000 

$3,720,000 

1842.. 

$66,965,000 

$67,575,000 

1768.. 

5,140,000 

5,6.')0,000 

1843.. 

6.3,965,000 

70,265,000 

1775.. 

4,985,000 

6,430,000 

1844.. 

62,125.000 

74,160.000 

1796.. 

9,400,000 

10,:400,000 

1845.. 

65,835,000 

73,280.000 

1807.. 

10,300,000 

12.500.000 

1846.. 

68,870,000 

81,315,000 

1815.. 

21,140,000 

.34,010,000 

1847.. 

70,600,000 

117,670,000 

1822.. 

31,500,000 

38,250,000 

1848.. 

71,865,000 

69,9:10,000 

18;tl.. 

46,700,000 

51,450,000 

1849.. 

7.3,025,000 

65,;i00,(M)0 

1834.. 

46,950,000 

45,180,000 

18.50.. 

77,100,000 

76.115,000 

1851.. 

77,975,000 

73,;i40,000  1 

The  exports,  it  will  be  seen,  have  exceeded  the  imports, 
with  the  exception  of  18.34,  up  to  1848,  since  which,  the  im 
ports  have  been  considerably  in  excess. 
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The  foi/owing  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  principal 
articles  iiaported  and  exported  in  1842,  1847,  and  1848 : — 


Imports. 

1842. 

1847. 

1818. 

Sheeps  wool lbs... 

1,000,368 

2,022,696 

2,094,264 

Dye  stuffs lbs... 

889,016 

906,757 

879,215 

Raw  sugar cwt... 

618,061 

259,855 

439,209 

Refined  sugar cwt.. . 

217,888 

112.810 

Machinery  and  tools 

409,000 

1,492,000 

1,164,000 

Wine  aud  liquors 

4,628,000 

5,125,000 

5.712,000 

Silk,  manufaetured 

. 3,175,000 

3,215,000 

2,643,000 

Liuea,  manufactured 

274,000 

400,000 

349,000 

Exports. 

Hemp tons.. 

38,771 

43,903 

38.743 

Flax tons.. 

48,849 

37,777 

60,007 

Tallow cwt .. 

1,088', 017 

1,270,240 

1,271,599 

Wool lbs... 

20,378,772 

15,657,480 

8,593,056 

Linseed  and  hempseed..qrs.. . 

772,290 

990.775 

865,514 

Timber,  deals,  &o 

1,675,000 

2,975,000 

1,975,000 

O-ain qrs... 

1,609,366 

7,553,847 

2,843,397 

Flour 

512,000 

4,620,000 

293,000 

The  cotton  used  in  Russian  manufactures  is  chiefly  grown 
In  the  United  States,  and  has  hitherto  been  principally  re- 
ceived through  British  ports.  The  following  tabular  state- 
ment shows  the  rapid  increase  in  the  importations  of  cotton 
for  a period  of  38  years : — 


Years. 

Pounds. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

1824-26 

2,270,720 

1842-44 

20,980,440 

1827-29 

3,927,200 

1845-47 

31,205,960 

18.30-:42 

4,639,840 

1848-60 

53,161,240 

1833-.15 

6,847,560 

1851 

58,428,480 

18.S6-38 

11,311,960 

1852 

73,398,440 

1839-41 

14,230,960 

sugar,  and  480,000  pounds  of  coffee.  Among  the  exports  tu 
1852,  were  25,021  huudredsweight  of  hemp,  8208  of  flax, 
2.856,459  pounds  of  cordage,  9541  pieces  of  sail-duck,  283,632 
pounds  of  bristles,  and  5,185,225  pounds  of  sheet-iron. 

In  1848,  Russia  imported  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  goods  to 
the  value  of  $682,000,  two-thirds  of  which  comsisted  of  cot- 
ton fabrics.  The  imports  from  Persia  amounted  in  value  to 
$3,1.32,000,  two-thirds  of  which  was  for  cotton,  silk,  and 
woollen  fabrics;  from  the  Kirgheez  Steppes  the  imports 
amounted  to  $1,145,000,  about  half  of  which  was  for  cattle. 
The  imports  from  Tashkend  amounted  to  $380,000:  from 
Khokan,  $.33,500  ; from  China,  $4,440,000;  from  other  Asia 
tic  countries,  $332,000,  making  a total  of  $10,144,500. 

The  exports  to  the.se  countries  in  1848,  were  as  follows: — 
To  Turkey,  in  Asia,  $380.000 ; to  Persia,  $515,000 ; to  Kirgheez 
Steppes,  $1,190,000;  Khiva,  $30,000;  Bokhara,  $195,000; 
Tashkend,  $192,000;  Khokan.  $3680;  China,  $4,329,000, 
Total  exports  to  Asiatic  countries,  $6,834,680. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness annu.ally  transacted  at  the  Russian  fair.s,  which  are 
attended  by  a multitude  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  Asia, 
and  from  most  parts  of  South-eastern  Europe.  The  total 
value  of  goods  collected  at  the  great  fair  of  Nizhnee  Novgorod 
iu  1849,  was  estimated  at  $51,710,000,  of  which  $39,580,000 
was  the  value  of  domestic,  and  $12,130,000  foreign  mer- 
chandise. The  total  .sales  amounted  to  $45,063,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1851,  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,945,000 
were  exposed  for  s.ale  at  the  furs  iu  the  Crimea. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  Crimea  and  ports  in  the 
Sea  of  Azof  for  1841  and  1851,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table:— 

1841.  1851. 

Ports  in  the  Crimea $617,000 $349,500 

Ports  in  the  Sea  of  Azof. 5,459,200 6,816,800 


The  value  of  furs  annually  imported,  amounted  to  about 
$820,000,  not  including  tho.se  received  from  Asia. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  trade  of  Russia  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  j’ears  specified,  during  a period  of  88  years : — 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

176~ 

$ 490,000 

$2,750,000 

1837.. 

$8,430,000 

$19,332,000 

1780.. 

1,450,000 

5,925,000 

1840. . 

8,012,000 

26,755,000 

1802.. 

6,400,000 

10,910,000 

1847.. 

9,220,000 

.36,815,000 

1822.. 

11,640,000 

11,295,000 

1848.. 

9,625,000 

31 ,620,000 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1852  and  1853,  are  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined table : — 

Exports from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1852  and  1853. 


Articles. 

Northern 

Ports. 

Ports  in 
Black  Sea. 

Aggregate  Exports. 

1853. 

1853. 

1852.  1853. 

Wheat  and  flour.. qrs... 

251,971 

270,059 

12,100 

826,219 

378,316 

2,477,789 

1,287,978 

838,331 

3,693,926 

5,079 

1,6.30 

45,427 

245,586 

818,930 

251 .553 
21,048 
386,699 

10 

42 

5,360,517 

4 

46 

731,571 

305,738 

262,348 

609,197 

518,667 

1,459,303 

918,523 

543,965 

5,363,772 

1,792 

1,278 

28,289 

189,779 

1,070,901 

379,059 

26.3,655 

847,267 

765,015 

2,477,789 

1,287,988 

836,473 

9,054,443 

5,079 

1,630 

45,421 

245,582 

Othpr  

Tallow cwt... 

Linseed qrs... 

Bristles lbs.... 

Flax cwt .. 

Wool lbs ... 

Iron,  unwrought. .tons.. 

Copper tons.. 

Timber,  hewn.... loads. 
Timber,  sawn  ....loads. 

The  principal  imports  from  Great  Britain,  are  raw  cotton, 
woollen  aud  cotton  fabrics,  cotton-twist,  woollen  yarn,  hard- 
ware, and  colonial  produce.  The  average  quantity  of  cotton 
received  for  the  years  ending  1852,  was  43.051,680  pounds. 
The  importations  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  cotton- 
twist  from  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  protective  policy 
adopted  by  Russia,  has,  of  late  years,  greatly  fallen  off,  the 
latter  having  decreased  from  21,760,380  pounds  in  1842.  to 
13,901.142  in  1848.  The  total  value  of  woollen  goods  im- 
ported in  1844,  was  $3,095,000;  in  1848,  only  $1,665,000. 
The  importations  of  cotton  manufiictures  have  diminished 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  $1,000,000  a year.  The  value  of  cotton 
manufactures  imported  in  1848.  amounted  to  $3,025,000,  of 
which  $2,075,000  was  for  Great  Britain. 

The  commerce  of  Russia  with  France,  at  different  periods, 
has  been  as  follows : — 

Years.  Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1792 $ 268,400 $ 644,200 $ 912,600 

18.34  2,000,000  2,600,000  4,600,000 

1850 3,600,000  4,000,000 7,600.000 

About  half  of  the  imports  from  France,  consist  of  wines. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  have  been  as  follows : 
In  1842.  $386,000;  in  1845,  $632,000;  in  1851.  $1,611,000;  in 
1852.  $1,200,000;  and  in  1853,  $2,456,000.  The  exports  to 
the  United  States  in  1851,  amounted  in  value  to  $1,392,000; 
in  1852,  to  $1,581,000;  in  1853,  to  $1,278,000.  The  imports 
in  1851,  comprised,  among  other  articles,  cotton  to  the 
value  of  $1,297,000;  tobacco  to  the  v.alue  of  $1.30,000;  rice 
valued  at  $21,000 ; and  in  1852,  2,560,000  pounds  of  raw 
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The  coast  trade  is  estimated  at  three  times  this  amount. 
In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Russia  in  1852,  shared  by  each  sea 
bordering  on  her  European  territories : — 


Ports  in  the  Baltic  Sea 

“ White  Sea 

“ Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof.. 

Ca  p'an  Sea 

Arrivals. 

...  827.... 
...  3929.... 

Clearances. 

....  3507 
....  845 
....  3889 

8655.... 

....  8507 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  flags  under  which 
the  commerce  of  Russia,  in  1852,  was  carried  on  : — 


No.  of  vessels. 


English  flag 2020 

Russian 1125 

Turkish 1072 

Greek 660 

Dutch 513 

Swedish 470 

Sardinian 453 


No.  of  vessels. 


Austrian  flag 383 

Prussian 380 

Danish 361 

Mecklenburg 291 

Hanoverian 258 

Frankfort 186 

All  others 483 


Total  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vesseh  Entered  and  Cleared  at 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Ports  of  the  Russian  Empire  in 
1842-1848 :— 


Years. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1842 

4,927 

893,866 

4,784 

866,054 

1843 

4,971 

943,866 

4,939 

918,490 

1844 

5,843 

1,107,784 

5,741 

1,090,004 

1845 

5,926 

1,1.35,404 

5,910 

1,145,822 

184h 

7.125 

1.308,472 

7,213 

1,345,728 

1847 

11,366 

1,9.36,063 

11,424 

1,998,668 

1848 

6,401 

1,323,080 

6,197 

1,177,994 

Government,  and  Laws — At  the  head  of  the  nation  is 
the  emperor  or  czar,  with  the  title  of  Samoderzhetz  or  Auto- 
crat, indicating  that  he  is  absolutely  supreme,  indebted  to 
none  for  his  power,  and  accountable  to  none  in  the  exercise 
of  it.  All  such  forms  of  despotism,  however,  are  controlled, 
to  some  extent,  by  custom  and  public  opinion;  though,  in 
every  individual  reign,  the  personal  character  of  the  sove- 
reign must,  in  a great  measure,  determine  that  of  the  admi- 
nistration. Hence,  under  such  a monarch  as  Paul  I.,  the 
most  extravagant  decrees,  the  dictates  of  a mind  bordering 
on  insanity,  had  all  the  force  of  law,  and  exposed  every 
subject,  w’ho  ventured  to  disregard  them,  to  the  penalties 
of  rebellion;  while,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  late  Alex- 
ander, the  whole  administration  assumed  almost  a constitu- 
tional form,  and  the  emperor  himself  publicly  disclaimed 
despotism,  by  declaring  that  he  was  bound  to  rule  according 
to  law,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  his  issuing  any  decree  not 
in  accordance  with  it,  the  Senate  was  entitled  to  remonstrate. 
In  administering  the  government,  the  principal  authority 
is  the  Imperial  Council,  for  the  most  part  presided  over  by 
the  emperor  in  person,  or  a delegate  of  his  sole  appointment 
It  is  divided  into  five  departments— legislative,  military, 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  financial,  and  one  for  Poland.  Each 
department  consists  of  five  members.  All  matters  coming 
under  deliberation  are  decided  by  a majority  ol  vc^-es,  either 
by  the  departments  separately,  or  by  the  whole  acting  at 
wie  body. 
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The  body  next  in  importance  to  the  Council  is  the  Senate, 
which  is  also  presided  over  by  the  emperor  in  person.  It  is 
the  supreme  judicial  tribunal,  and  issues  decrees  which 
have  the  force  of  law,  unless  the  emperor  interpose  to  pre- 
vent their  execution.  It  is  divided  into  eight  departments, 
each  of  which  is  an  appeal  court  of  last  resort  for  certain 
provinces  and  governments'.  The  decision  of  each  depart- 
ment must  be  supported  by  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present;  and,  when  this  majority  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, a general  meeting  of  all  the  departments  is  called  to 
decide.  The  procedure  is  not  public,  and  the  whole  plead- 
ings are  in  writing,  each  case  being  decided  on  a statement 
drawn  up  by  die  secretary,  and  certified  by  the  party  as  cor- 
rect. The  third  great  body  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment is  the  Synod,  or  supreme  ecclesiastical  court.  The 
executive  power  is  intrusted  to  what  is  called  the  College  or 
Committee  of  Ministers,  who  are  II  in  number,  and  distri- 
buted, as  usual  in  other  governments,  into  different  offices, 
for  home  and  foreign  affairs,  war,  finance,  &c.  The  civil 
affairs  of  each  government  are  presided  over  by  a civil  go- 
vernor; the  military  affairs  of  two  or  more  governments 
grouped  together,  by  a military  governor.  To  guide  and 
give  uniformity  to  decisions  in  legal  cases,  a voluminous 
code,  called  the  Svod  Zakonov,  or  Corpus  Juris,  has  been 
drawn  up,  and  declared  to  contain  the  hnv  of  Kussia,  in  so 
far  as  not  modified  by  the  laws  and  privileges  of  particular 
proA'inces.  It  contains  an  abstract  of  all  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances issued  by  the  different  emperors  from  1649  down- 
ward, and  forms  15  large  volumes.  The  laws  and  ordinances 
in  full,  but  reaching  only  to  1832,  are  contained  in  56 
volumes;  of  this  immense  collection,  8 volumes  belong  to 
the  first  seven  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  consists  of  776  bathilions  of 
infantry,  583  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  290  batteries  of 
artillery,  of  above  2000  guns,  mustering  in  all  a nominal 
effective  force  of  about  800,000  men ; though  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  as  this  estimate  is  made  on  the  assumption 
that  the  complement  is  in  every  case  complete,  the  actual 
force  falls  considerably  short  of  this,  and  does  not  exceed 
700,000.  The  Gotha  Almanac  for  1855,  states  it  at  699.000 
men.  It  is  raised  almost  entirely  by  conscription  from 
the  classes  of  peasants  and  artisans,  every  male  of  proper 
age  being  held  liable  to  service.  The  levies  during  peace 
aellcm  exceed  the  proportion  of  1 to  500  males;  but  during 
war  this  proportion  has  been  doubled,  and  even  trebled. 
The  exemptions  from  service  are  very  numerous,  including 
nobles,  clergy,  magistrates,  students,  and  merchants  belong- 
ing to  different  guilds ; but  the  privileges  attached  to  service 
are  so  numerous  that,  notwithstanding  the  notorious  severity 
of  discipline,  many  voluntarily  seek  is  as  an  honorable,  and, 
at  least  prospectively,  as  a profitable  employment.  In  the 
case  of  serfs,  in  particular,  as  it  confers  freedom,  it  can  only 
be  looked  upon  as  a valuable  boon.  The  army  is  divided 
into  regular  and  irregular  troops.  In  the  more  select  regi- 
ments, men  and  horses  are  classified  in  the  most  minute 
manner  as  to  resemblance.  In  one  cavalry  regiment  the 
horses  are  all  black,  in  another  all  bay,  &c.  The  men  are 
arranged  according  to  the  color  of  their  hair  and  beard,  or 
of  their  eyes,  and  the  general  shape  of  their  features;  so 
that  in  one  regiment  all  have  aquiline  noses,  and  black  eyes 
and  beards,  and  in  another  all  have  cock-noses,  blue  eyes, 
and  red  beards.  The  Circassians  in  the  Russian  service 
belong  to  subdued  tribes,  inhabiting  the  plains  at  the  foot 
of  the  Caucasus  Mountains. 

The  navy  is  much  more  formidable  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, when  the  disadvantages  under  which  Russia  labors, 
in  regard  to  maritime  affairs,  are  considered.  The  Arctic 
Ocean  is  the  only  open  sea  to  Avhich  she  has  uncontrolled 
access.  In  the  Baltic,  her  vessels  must  lie  nearly  half  the 
year  frozen  up  in  dock,  and  cannot  reach  the  ocean  without 
passing  the  sound,  which  Sweden  and  Denmark  united 
could  shut  up,  or  a hostile  fleet  outside  effectually  blockade. 
In  like  manner,  the  Straits  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dar- 
danelles, in  possession  of  an  enemy,  completely  bar  the  out- 
let into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Caspian,  the  only  other 
sea,  is  merely  an  inland  lake,  lying  below  the  level  of  the 
general  ocean,  and  hence  necessarily  excluded  from  all  direct 
communication  with  it.  According  to  the  latest  returns, 
the  navy  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  consists  of  60  ships 
of  the  line,  of  from  70  to  120  guns  each  ; 37  frigates,  of  from 
40  to  60  guns;  70  corvettes,  brigs,  and  brigantines;  and 
40  steam  vessels ; the  whole  armed  with  9000  guns,  manned 
by  42,000  seamen,  and  carrying  200,000  marines,  including 
artillerymen.  Besides  these,  there  is  a large  number  of  gun- 
boats, galleys,  &c.  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  the  Sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk. Nothing  can  exceed  the  hardiness,  and  the  cool, 
almost  stoical,  courage  of  the  sailors  ; but  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  are  compelled  to  remain  idle  in  their 
frozen  ports,  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  and  smooth- 
ness of  the  waters  within  which  all  their  training  must  be 
conducted,  and  various  other  untoward  circumstances,  ne- 
cessarily make  them  deficient  in  that  dexterity  of  manage- 
ment which  contriVmtes  so  much  to  success  in  naval  war- 
fare, and  can  only  te  acquired  by  long  experience  on  the 
wide  ocean.  1 


Bevmm,  cC-c. — The  revenue  of  Russia  in  1850,  amounted 
to  $87,209,270;  of  which  $57,883,392  was  derived  from  the 
crown  lands,  and  $21,880,080  from  the  excise  duties  and 
monopolies  on  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors.  The 
public  debt  in  1853,  amounted  to  $567,772,640. 

loliUcal  Divisions,  Poptihition,  tCc.-— The  name.s,  area.s,  and 
population  of  the  principal  administrative  divisions  of  l{  us- 
sia  are  exhibited  in  the  following  teble : — 

Governments  of  European  Russia — their  Area  and  Popuuj- 
tion,  in  1851. 


Governments. 


Grbat  Russia. 

1.  Moscow 

2.  Smolensk 

3.  Pskov 

4.  Tver 

5.  Novgorod 

6.  Olonets 

7.  Archangel  and  Nova  Zembla.  and  the 

islands  of  Vaigats  and  Kalguev 

8.  Vologda 

9.  Yaroslav 

10.  Kostroma 

11.  Vladinieer 

12.  Nizhnee-Novgorod 

13.  Tambov 

14.  Voronezh 

15.  Koorsk 

le.  Orel 

17.  Kalooga 

18.  Toola 

19.  Riazan 

Little  Russia. 

20.  Kiev 

21.  Tchernigov 

22.  Poltava 

23.  Kharkov 

South  Russia. 

24.  Taurida 

25.  Cherson 

26.  Yekaterinoslav,  with  Taganrog,  town 

and  di.strict 

27.  Tchernoraorski  Cossacks 

28.  Bessarabia 

29.  Don  Cossacks 

West  Russia. 

30.  Podolsk 

31.  Volhrnia 

32.  Minsk 

33.  Moheelev 

31.  Vitebsk 

35.  Vilna 

36.  Grodno 

37.  Kovno 

Baltic  Provinces. 

38.  Courland 

39.  Livonia,  with  the  islands  of  Orel  and 

Moon 

40.  Ksthonia 

41.  St.  Petersburg 

Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

1.  Nyland 

2.  Abo-Biornburg,  with  the  island  of 

Aland 

3.  Tavastehuus 

4.  Viborg 

5.  Kuopio 

6.  St.  Michael 

7.  Vasa,  with  islands  of  Valgrund,  &c. .. 

8.  Uleaborg 

Kingdom  of  Kazan. 

1.  Perm 

2.  Viatka 

3.  Kazan 

4.  Simbeersk 

5.  Penza 

Kingdom  of  Astrakhan. 

1.  Saratov 

2.  Astrakhan 

3.  Orenboorg,  with  the  Ural  Cossacks... 

4.  Samara 

5.  Caucasus,  since  1847,  named  the  gov- 

ernment of  Stavropol 

Kingdom  of  Poland. 

1.  Radom 

2.  Lublin 

3.  Warsaw 

4.  Plock 

5.  Augustowo 

City  of  Warsaw 


Area  ii 
sq.  miles. 


SUMMARY. 


1.  Great  Russia. ... 

2.  Little  Russia 

8.  South  Russia 

4.  West  Russia 

6.  Baltic  Provinces. 

6.  Finland 

7.  Kazan 

8.  Astrakhan 

9.  Poland 


12,609 

21,814 

17,318 

26,176 

47,356 

59,567 

349, .389 
148,674 
14,120 
31,625 
18.445 
18,765 
25,725 
25,878 
17,510 
18,393 
12,274 
11,875 
16,400 

19,556 

21,396 

19,185 

21,076 

25,856 

28,502 

25,810 

14,829 

18,3.58 

62,974 

16,558 

27,742 

34,716 

18,934 

17,3.36 

16,4.34 

14,817 

16,220 


18,260 

8,054 

20,887 

4,456 

10,288 

7,654 

16,464 

17,393 


129,946 

53,493 

24.1.36 

28.1.37 
14,768 

75,425 

61,197 

144,924 


9,695 

11,704 

14,257 

6,789 

7,289 


893,913 
81,213 
176,329 
162,7.57 
57,809 
: 46,849 
250 .480 
323,420 
49,734 


Total. 


1,636.8,39 

1,374.746 

1,66.3.6'W 

1,3:36,188 

608,832 

889,205 

902,363 

166.121 

874,044 

793,758 


821,457 

289,800 

566,409 

160,252 

292.098 
1,52. 5;6 
273,011 
196,155 
148,039 
•257.824 
157,010 

1,741,746 
1,818. -.52 

1.. 347  .352 
1,021.  ' 86 
1,058.444 

1,4-14.496 

386.76.3 

1,712,718 

1,3-20,108 

535,447 

»39.,344 

1,028.816 

1.. 544.780 
548,406 
626,594 
164,115 


60,05)8,821 


By  a ukase,  December  18, 1850,  parts  of  the  governments  of  Oreo- 
boorg,  Saratov,  and  Simbeersk  were  formed  Into  the  government  01 
Samara.  Area,  53,010  square  miles. 
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F>opt^  — Politically  considered,  the  people  are  divided  into  [ 
the  four  classes  of  elerjiy,  nobility,  merchants  and  burghers,  1 
and  peasants.  The  cleruy  are  regular  and  secular.  The  re-  ' 
gular  clergy  belong  to  some  monastic  order,  and  are  bound  ^ 
to  some  particular  rule  of  life.  They  take  the  lead  in  the 
church,  and  monopolize  all  its  higher  preferments.  The  ' 
Bocular  are  the  proper  parish  clergy,  and  not  only  may  marry,  I 
but  must  he  married  before  they  can  hold  a parochial  cure. 
The  nobility  are  so  either  by  birth,  or  by  personal  service  in  ! 
a civil  or  inilitary  capacity.  To  furnish  accurate  means  of  : 
determining  what  persons  are  entitled  to  rank  in  the  latter  ! 
division,  all  the  officers  of  army,  navy,  and  state  have  been 
divided  into  14  grades.  Every  one  of  these  grades,  even  the 
lowest,  which  is  that  of  ensign  in  the  army,  or  a college  re- 
gistrar in  the  civil  service,  is  a noble;  but,  so  long  as  he 
rises  no  higher  than  the  seventh  grade,  he  is  a noble  only 
for  life,  and  cannot  transmit  his  nobility  to  descendants; 
but  the  moment  he  attains  the  eighth  grade,  that  of  major 
in  the  army,  or  navy  captain,  or  college  assessor,  his  nobility 
becomes  hereditary.  In  this  way  the  class  of  nobility  is 
continually  receiving  large  accessions,  and  absorbing  a great 
share  of  all  the  talent  in  the  country. 

The  third  class  consists  of  merchants  and  burghers.  The 
merchants  are  arranged  in  three  guilds,  according  to  the 
annual  tax  whhrh  the  individuals  belongitig  to  each  pay  to  the 
state,  as  a trading  license.  Merchants  of  the  first  guild  pay 
$500,  and  are  under  no  limitation,  either  as  to  the  kind  of 
manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises  in  which  they  en- 
gage, or  to  the  amount  of  capital  which  they  may  employ  in 
them ; those  of  the  second  guild  pay  $200,  but  are  subject  to  a 
number  of  limitations:  among  others,  they  cannot  enter  into 
any  contract  for  more  than  $10,000,  nor  keep  either  a banking 
or  an  insurance  office;  those  of  the  third  guild  pay  only  $50, 
and  may  carry  on  any  retail  trade,  or  any  manufiicture,  pro- 
vided that,  in  the  latter  ca.se,  they  do  not  employ  above  32 
workmen.  The  burghers  pay  from  $5  to  $15,  according  to  the 
class  of  town  they  inhabit,  and  the  number  of  workmen,  not 
exceeding  16,  whom  they  may  employ.  Burghers  paying  no 
licen.se  may,  within  specified  limitations,  engage  in  ordinary 
manufactures  or  retail  trades.  All  burghers  pay  capitation- 
tax,  are  liable  to  military  conscription,  and  may  sulfer  cor- 
poral punishment.  To  these  may  be  added  a fourth  class, 
consisting  of  peasants  or  serfs,  the  lowest  of  all,  and  by  far 
the  most  numerous.  Of  these  it  is  estimated  that  16,000,000 
were  crown-peasants  and  22.000,000  serfs  belonging  to  i)ri- 
vate  estates.  The  project  of  abolishing  serfdom  appears  to 
have  been  contemplated  by  itrevious  emperors:  it  was 
finally  accomplished  by  Alexander  II.  An  imperial  mani- 
fe.sto  dated  March  3 (New  Style),  or  Eebrnary  19  (Old  Styl'-O, 
1861,  ('  iclared  that  at  the  exitiration  of  2 years  all  seri.v  ‘ 
should  be  free.  On  March  .3,  1863,  the  intermediate  period 
oavit'O"  terminated,  serfdom  definitively  expired  throughout 
the  Russian  Empire.  The  event  was  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  solemnity. 

Another  classification  of  the  people  may  he  called  the  eth- 
nographical, or  that  which  arranges  them  according  to  their 
original  stocks  or  races.  These,  taken  in  their  most  general 
acceptation,  are  only  two,  the  Caucasian  and  the  Mongolian  ; 
but  uuder  each  a considerable  number  of  varieties  are  traced. 
The  Caucasian  stock  includes  Slavonians.  Germans.  Finns. 
Tartars,  Greeks,  and  .lews.  The  Mongolian  stock  is  repre- 
sented almost  exclusively  by  the  Calmuck.s,  who  occupy 
some  of  the  S.E.  steppes,  but  have  lost  many  of  their  dis- 
tinctive features  by  intermarrying  with  Caucasian  varieties. 
Of  the  Caucasian  stock,  the  Slavonians,  under  the  names  of 
Russians,  Poles,  Lithuanians  and  Lettes,  Wallachians  and 
Servian.s,  form  about  nine-tenth.s.  Of  the.se.  again,  the  Itu.s- 
sians  proper  form  the  great  body  of  the  population,  and  are 
e«/;mated  at  about  40,000.000.  They  occupy,  without  inter- 
mixture, the  central  provinces  between  the  Dnipperand  Volga, 
form  avast  majority  in  the  N.,  between  the  Oral  Mountains 
and  the  White  Sea,  and  in  the  S.,  between  the  Don  and  the 
Dniester,  and  are  found,  more  or  less  intermingled  with 
other  varieties,  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Poles 
are  met  with  in  the  greatest  number  in  their  own  unfortu- 
nate country.  In  that  part  of  it  which,  in  the  dismember- 
ment, fell  to  the  share  of  Russia,  they  amount  to  about 

7.000. 000.  The  Lithuanians  are  found  chietly  in  North  Po- 
land, and  in  the  governments  of  Yilna  and  Minsk.  They 
are  estimated  at  about  1,500.000.  Still  farther  N.  are  the 
Lettes.  or,  as  they  are  often  called.  Koors,  from  living  chietly 
in  ('ourland.  They  are  also  the  chief  occupants  of  Livonia, 
at  e wiiolly  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  may  amount 
to  500,000.  The  Wallachians.  and  among  them  a few  Ser- 
vians, are  found  only  in  Bessarabia,  between  the  Dniester 
and  Pruth.  Their  language  is  a curious  mixture  of  Latin. 
Greek.  Italian,  and  Turkish.  They,  too,  do  not  exceed 

500.000. 

The  Tschudes,  or  Finns,  forming  a second  family  of  the 
Caucasian  stock,  from  the  flatness  of  their  features  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Mongoli.an,  but  have  been 
recognised  as  Caucasian  chiefly  from  their  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  They  are  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  but  on  the  N.  of  the  Gulf  form  the  two  marked 
divisions  of  Finns  Proper  and  Laplanders,  the  former  living 
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S.  and  the  latter  N.  of  lat.  65°.  To  the  S.  of  the  gulf,  the 
Finns  occupy  the  far  greater  part  of  Esthonia.  and  a small 
part  of  Livonia.  Widely  separated  from  the  West  Finns, 
though  the  mode  of  separation  is  not  known,  a great  number 
of  Tchudik  or  Finnish  tribes  are  found  occupying  the  W. 
slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  banks  of  the  Middle 
Volga,  under  the  names  of  Syrianes.  Permians,  Voguls, 
Votiaks,  Tchuvasses,  Tcheremisses,  Mordwins,  and  Teptiares. 
The  most  numerous  are  the  Tchuvasses  and  Tcheremisses, 
who  live  together  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kazan,  and  are  estimated  at  500,000.  All  the 
others  do  not  exceed  the  same  number. 

The  third  great  branch  of  Caucasians  inhabiting  Russia 
are  the  Tartars,  who  here  form  four  distinct  tribes: — the 
Tartars  of  Kazan,  in  some  respects  the  most  civilized  nation 
in  Bu.ssia,  though  the  great  majority  of  them  still  cling  to 
Jlohammedanism.  the  whole  numbering  about  230.000;  the 
Bashkeers.  ( Bashkirs.)  inhabitiTighoth  sides  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains from  lat.  50°  to  54°  N..  still  given  to  wandering  life,  and 
amounting  to  about  130,000;  the  Nogais,  occupying  a large 
part  of  the  Crimea  and  the  steppe  to  the  N.of  it,  and  dis- 
persed over  the  country  E.  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  N. 
ba.se  of  the  Caucasus,  amount  in  all  to  about  600,000;  the 
Metcheriaks,  forming  a few  small  tribes,  not  exceeding  20,000 
persons,  live  among  the  Bashkeers.  The  German  or  Teutonic 
race  inhabiting  Russia  coTisist  chiefly  of  Germans  and  Swedes, 
intermixed  with  a few  Danes.  The  Germans  are  dispersed 
over  the  Baltic  provinces  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  among 
the  Letts  and  Esthonians,  where  they  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility.  They  are  al.so  numerous  both  in  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow;  and  a considerable  number  of  German 
colonists  are  settled  in  the  government  of  Saratov,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Middle  t'olga.  The  Swedes  are  numerous  both 
along  the  E.  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  N.  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Their  number  in  these  localities, 
and  more  partially  in  Esthonia,  is  supposed  to  exceed 
100,600.  The  Greeks,  dispersed  over  all  the  S.  provinces 
as  merchants,  and  in  the  Crimea,  where  they  are  the  sole 
occupants  of  several  villages,  are  estimated  at  about  500,000. 
The  .Jews  are  seldom  found  in  the  central  and  N,  provinces, 
but  are  very  numerous  in  ancient  Poland,  particularly  in 
the  governments  of  Vilna,  Grodno,  Volhynia,  and  Podolsk, 
where  they  form  the  ftir  greater  part  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion. Their  number  is  supposed  to  exceed  1,000,000, 

Language. — From  the  number  of  tribes  and  races  just 
mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  many  different  languages,  and 
a vast  variety  of  dialects,  must  be  spoken.  The  Russian, 
however,  as  the  proper  language  of  the  country,  is  the  vei'- 
nacular  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  based 
on  the  ancient  Slavonic,  but  has  been  much  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  Greek,  Tartar,  and  Mongolian  terms.  It  has 
an  alphabet  of  thirty-seven  letters,  a written  and  printed 
character  of  a peculiar  form,  and  a pronunciation  whtch  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  :iny  but  natives  to  master.  Its  flexions 
are  both  numerous  and  irregular,  making  the  attainment  of 
it  by  a foreigner  extremely  difficult;  but  it  is  soft,  rich,  and 
sonorous,  and,  though  long  greatly  neglected,  and  hitherto 
much  richer  in  translations  than  in  original  works,  it  has 
shown  itself  fit  to  be  the  vehicle  of  almost  every  kind  of 
literature,  and,  from  the  attention  now  paid  to  it,  will  pro- 
bably ere  long  free  itself  fi  om  one  vei’y  marked  stigma  by 
becoming  the  court  language,  which  honor  has  been  long 
usurped  by  the  French. 

1,’digwn. — A considerable  proportion  of  the  less  civilized 
tribes  continue  more  or  less  addicted  to  their  heathen  super- 
stitions; the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  except  the 
centre,  from  which  they  are  specially  excluded,  have  their 
synagoguf  s.  and  freely  perform  their  religious  rites:  Luther- 
anism is  professed  by  the  great  body  of  Germans  and  Swedes; 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  form  a preponderating  majority  in 
Poland.  These,  however,  are  the  only  important  deductions 
to  be  made  from  the  almost  universal  ascendency  oftheGreek 
church,  which  possesses  numerous  important  privileges  as 
the  religion  of  the  state,  and  is  strong  in  the  affections  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  give  a very  implicit  assent 
to  all  its  dogmas.  In  the  general  toleration  of  all  other  sects 
it  contrasts  favorably  with  Popery,  though  it  lays  itself  open 
to  the  charge  of  intolerance  towards  its  own  members  by 
refusing  to  allow  them,  under  any  circumstances,  to  quit  its 
communion.  The  Greek  church  strongly  resembles  the 
Roman  in  doctrine,  hut  differs  essentially  from  it  in  govern- 
mejit  and  discipline;  by  rejecting  the  claims  of  the  Pope, 
acknowledging  the  emperor  as  its  temporal  head,  and  sub- 
mitting to  be  governed  by  a supreme  synod,  composed  partly 
of  lay  members;  in  permitting,  or  rather  requiring,  the 
marriage  of  the  secular  clergy  ; forbidding  the  use  of  images 
or  corporeal  representations  of  any  kind,  except  pictures, 
which  it  uses  lavishly;  and,  more  important  than  all,  in 
permitting  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  In  form  it  is  an  episcopacy,  compo.sed  of  forty  dio- 
ceses, of  which  four  are  governed  by  metropolitans,  sixteen 
by  archbishops,  and  twenty  by  bishops. 

Education. — Though  Russia  still  ranks  among  the  more 
imperfectly  educated  countries  of  Europe,  the  government 
has  long  taken  a distinguished  le^ad  in  the  cause  of  ediica- 
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don,  and  promulgated  a complete  national  system,  which, 
though  not  yet  carried  Into  full  effect,  has  made  great  pro- 
gress. The  basis  of  this  system  was  laid  by  Peter  the  Great, 
and  promoted  by  Catherine  II.,  but  is  indebted  for  its  fuller 
developments  to  Alexander  and  Nicholas.  Since  1848,  how- 
ever, the  Russian  youth  have  been  considerably  resti  icted 
in  their  range  of  studies  by  the  measures  taken  by  the 
government  to  prevent  its  subjects  coming  in  contact  with 
the  opinions  that  have  extended  over  other  countries  of 
Europe.  In  many  institutions  theology  has  taken  the  place 
of  philosophy;  and  the  official  report  of  1851  assumes  as 
Its  basis  the  emperor’s  own  idea,  that  “ religions  teaching 
constitutes  the  only  solid  foundation  of  all  useful  instruc- 
tion.” 

The  whole  country  is  divided  into  8 university  districts, 
viz.:  St.  Petersburg.  Moscow.  Kharkov,  Kiev.  Kazan.  Dorpat, 
Odessa.  Vilna,  and  iVarsaw,  in  each  of  which  is  a university, 
except  in  Yilna  and  Warsaw,  where  they  were  suppressed 
in  1832.  Each  district  extends  over  several  governments, 
all  the  public  schools  of  which  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  university.  There  are,  besides  the  b universities,  1 
head  normal  school  at  St.  Petersburg,  3 lyceums,  77  gym- 
nasia, 433  district  schools,  1068  town,  and  592  pension  or 
boarding  schools,  besides  1560  schools  of  the  above  grades 
In  Poland,  the  whole  attended  by  about  200,000  p\ipils. 

Military  Schools  receive  the  special  attention^  of  the 
Emperor.  They  comprise  three  classes: — 1.  Schools  of 
Cadets,  or  Military  Colleges,  with  about  9000  students;  2. 
Naval  Schools,  attended  by  4000  students;  and,  3.  Schools 
for  the  children  of  soldiers  in  the  service,  or  of  those  who  die 
In  war,  with  about  170,000  pupils.  Numerous  important  im- 
provements have  recently  been  introduced  into  tlie  military 
instruction  of  the  empire  both  in  scientific  and  practical 
study  and  in  morals.  The  guiding  principle  in  their  ad- 
ministration is  respect  for  the  throne  and  the  altar. 

Ecclesiastical  schools  are  of  two  grades.  The  higher  semi- 
naries are  strictly  theological  schools.  They  compilse  21 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Church.  13  to  the  Catholic,  14  to  the 
Armenian,  8 to  the  Lutheran,  11  to  the  Mohammedan,  and 
2 to  the  Jews — the  whole  attended  by  over  4000  students. 
There  are  also  682  schools  for  the  sons  ofithe  clergy,  attended 
by  above  70.000  pupils. 

In  the  schools  under  the  Minister  of  Finance  about  8000 
pupils  are  instructed  in  the  art  of  mining,  commerce.  &c. ; 
besides  which,  about  2500  are  taught  mining  in  private 
schools. 

Under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  are  schools  of  medicine, 
surgery,  and  pharmacy,  independent  of  the  Universities; 
also,  schools  for  agriculture,  for  subalterns  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice, for  orphans,  &c.,  with  above  15,000  pupils.  The  other 
schools  under  ministers  of  the  government  are — 3 law  schools, 
with  600  students,  independent  of  the  University;  several 
agricultural  colleges,  and  2696  village  schools,  giving  instruc- 
tion to  18.900  pupils;  schools  of  civil  engineering,  attended 
by  665  students;  of  modern  languages,  with  800  students; 
academies  of  Fine  Arts,  music.  &c..  with  over  1000  students; 
and  schools  under  the  reigning  empress,  which  include, 
besides  schools  for  young  ladies,  schools  for  the  deaf  dumb, 
and  blind,  foundling  hospitals,  and  several  houses  of  in- 
du.stry,  the  whole  containing  above  90.000  pupils.  There  are 
also  schools  aided  by  the  government  in  the  German  colonies, 
in  Tartary,  &c..  attended  by  over  50,000  pupils.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  instructed  in  the  above  classes  of  schools 
is  about  600.000,  besides  whom  it  is  estimated  that  about 
as  many  more  receive  a home  education,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  1,200,000  under  instruction.  To  give  unity  and  vigor 
to  the  school  system,  a special  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  been  appointed,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  great 
departments  of  the  state. 

History. — The  earliest  annals  of  Russia  onlv  furnish  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  Scythian  and  other  barbarous  hordes 
roaming  over  its  surface,  and  do  not  begin'  to  bear  marks  of 
authenticity  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  About 
that  time  a llaltic  freebooter,  named  Rurik,  probably  a Dane, 
having  been  called  in  to  aid  the  people  of  Novgorod,  pursued 
the  course  then  common  with  his  class,  and  made  himself 
master  of  a great  part  of  the  country,  lie  was  slain  .\.  n. 
883,  by  Oleg,  who  treacherously  seized  Kiev,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  government.  About  904.  he  fitted  ovit  a fleet  of  2000 
canoes , embarked  80.000  men.  and  sailed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Dnieper  to  attack  Constantinople,  but  w'as  prevented 
by  a tempest.  A second  expedition  in  941,  under  Igor,  the 
son  of  Rurik,  was  defeated.  In  980,  a new'  era  commenced 
by  the  accession  of  Vladimeer,  known  in  history  by  the  name 
of  St.  Yladimeer  the  Great.  He  married  Anna,  sister  of  the 
Greek  Emperor,  Basil  11.,  and  in  988  embraced  Christianity. 
His  example  was  quickly  followed  by  almost  all  his  sule 
jects.  He  is  the  first  Russian  sovereign  who  assumed  the 
title  of  V’eliki-Kniaz  or  Gland  Duke.  At  his  death,  in  101.5, 
ne  left  numerous  sons,  who  qxiarrelled  in  dividing  his  d(v 
minions,  and  commenced  a series  of  internal  feuds,  which 
continued,  with  little  interruption,  to  distract  the  country 
for  about  two  centuries.  The  first  appearance  of  unanimity 
was  produced  by  a great  common  danger.  The  Tartars, 
who,  under  Jenghis-Khan,  had  overrun  many  countries 
6C 
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[ and  overthrown  many  dynasties  of  Asia,  appeared  under 
his  son  Tooshi,  (Toushi.)  on  the  8.E.  frootCers  of  Russia,  to 
the  number  of  500,000,  and  shortly  after,  on  the  river  Kalh. 
near  the  Sea  of  Azof,  gained  a signal  victory  over  the  com- 
bined Russian  princes.  The  sudden  death  of  Tooshi  pre- 
vented the  Tartars  from  completing  their  conquest  till  1236, 
when  they  returned  beaded  by  Batoo,  (Batou.)  Tooshi’s  son. 
%vasted  the  country  with  fire  and  sw'ord.  and  brought  it  en- 
tirely under  their  yoke.  For  tw'o  centuries  and  a half  the 
Tartars  of  Kapehak.  whose  khans  now  fixed  their  Golden 
Horde  or  imperial  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Yolga.  held 
Russia  in  bondage,  and  though  allowing  the  native  prince.s 
to  rule  as  their  vassals,  subjected  them  to  the  most  InunMi 
ating  treatment.  On  the  annual  visit  of  the  khe.n.^’  ropi  > 
sentatives  to  receive  tribute,  the  Russian  rulers  w'erc  required 
to  lead  their  horses  by  the  bridle,  and  feed  them  -iclth  con. 
out  of  their  cup  of  state.  During  this  disastrous  period  the 
only  part  of  the  country  which  remained  free  w'ef  Novgorod, 
which,  having  at  an  earlier  period  become  an  independent 
republic,  had  acquired  great  commercial  importance,  joined 
the  Ilanse  league,  and  increased  in  population  to  nearly 

500.000.  In  1361,  when  the  direct  line  of  Batou  became 
extinct,  and  the  Tartar  throne  w'as  claimed  by  rival  com- 
petitors, the  Russians  were  encouraged  to  resist,  and  in  1380 
Temnik-Mami.  one  of  the  competitors,  was  encountered  and 
signally  defeated  by  Demetrius  IV.  The  Tartar  power, 
however,  still  remained  unshaken,  and  Demetrius,  notwith- 
standing his  victory,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  At  length 
the  Tartars  of  Kapehak  met  the  celebrated  Timor,  who,  in 
two  invasions  of  the  Russian  territory,  one  in  1389  and 
another  in  1395,  inflicted  on  them  blows  from  which  they 
never  recovered.  The  Russians  were  now  able  to  war  with 
the  Tartars  on  more  equal  terms.  By  the  victories  of  Ivan  or 
John  III.,  who  began  to  rule  in  1462.  their  vassalage  was 
thrown  off,  and  in  1480  the  Golden  Horde  itself  ceased  to 
exist. 

The  reign  of  Ivan  commences  a new  epoch  in  Russian 
history.  He  not  only  subdued  the  Tartars,  but  defeated  the 
Poles  and  Lithuanians,  reunited  the  minor  principalities, 
and  captured  Novgorod.  His  name  and  deeds  became  well 
known  in  the  West,  and  ambassadors  from  European  powers 
were  seen  for  the  first  time  in  his  capital  of  Moscow.  In 
internal  administiation  he  proved  himself  a relentless  des- 
pot. but  the  vastness  and  splendor  of  his  achievements 
entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  He  died  in  1533,  his  .son  and  successor.  Ivan  IV., 
who  was.  then  only  four  3’ears  old.  assumed  the  reins  in 
1543,  and  substituted  the  title  of  Czar  for  that  of  Veliki 
Kniaz.  He  is  known  in  history  by  the  surname  of  the  Terrible, 
and  yet  by  his  energetic  measures,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  raised  the  countrj'  to  an  unexampled  height  of  pros- 
perity. He  died  in  1584.  having  added  Siberia  to  the  enqiire. 
On  the  death  of  his  son  Feodor,  in  1598.  the  male  line  of 
the  freebooter,  Rurik.  whose  dynasty  had  furnished  56 
sovereigns,  and  endured  above  seven  centuries,  became 
exinct.  For  many  years  the  country  was  ruled  by  the  tyrant 
Boris,  and  afterwards  became  the  prey  of  anarchy,  till  1613, 
when  the  national  spirit  took  fire,  and  iMichael  Romanof, 
(Romanow,)  a descendent  in  the  female  line  from  the  house 
of  Rurik,  was,  after  a severe  struggle,  placi^d  on  the  throne. 
From  him  the  present  ruling  dynasty  is  directly  descended. 
At  his  death  in  1645,  he  was  succeeded  hy  his  son,  Alexis. 
This  sovereign  was  twice  married,  and  left  sons  by  both 
wives — Feodor  and  Ivan  by  the  first,  and  Peter  by  the  second. 
Feodor  reigned  from  1676  to  1682,  and  dying  without  issue, 
was  succeeded  by  Ivan  and  Peter,  as  joint  sovereigns,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Sophia.  Ivan’s  full,  and  of  course  Peter’s 
half-sister.  Ivan  was  weak  both  in  mind  and  body,  and 
Sophia  endeavored,  by  excluding  Peter  from  all  rule,  to 
monopolize  the  whole  powers  of  government.  The  attempt 
proved  a failure;  Sophia  was  confined  in  a monastery,  Ivan 
abdicated,  and  I’eter,  in  1689,  became  sole  czar.  Neither 
his  private  nor  his  public  life  is  free  from  blemishes;  but 
when  the  state  in  which  he  found  Russia  is  contrasted  with 
that  in  which  he  left  it,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  sove- 
reign ever  acquired  by  a juster  title  the  surnames  of  Great 
and  Father  of  his  country. 

Peter,  by  his  last  comm.and.  conferred  the  STiccession  on 
his  widow,  originallj'  a Livonian  peasant,  who  a.scended  the 
throne  in  1725,  under  the  name  of  Catherine  I.,  and  after 
reigning  scarcely  two  3'ears,  was  succeeded  by  Peter  IT., 
grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  who,  after  three  years,  was 
succeeded  by  Anne,  halfsister  to  Peter  the  Great.  Anne 
died  in  1740,  after  having  bequeathed  the  succession  to  her 
grand-nephew,  Ivan,  a mere  infant;  but  in  consequence  of  a 
revolt  the  bequest  was  disregarded,  and  Elizabeth,  Peter 
the  Great’s  daughter,  was  called  to  the  throne.  During  her 
reign  Russia  for  the  first  time  took  a direct  share  in  Euio- 
pean  politics,  and  sent  an  army  westward  beyond  her  own 
frontiers.  She  died  in  1762,  and  was  succeedi'd  by  her 
nephew,  Peter  III.,  whose  reign  and  life  were  terminate<l  six 
months  after  by  a conspiracy,  to  which  his  wife  is  believed 
to  have  been  privy.  She,  by  the  acclamation  of  the  army 
and  people,  mounted  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Catherine 

11.,  and  pursued  a course  of  policy  remarkable  alike  for  its 
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auscruplousneKsand  its  s tccess.  The  most  important  events 
of  her  reign  are  the  wars  with  the  Turks,  in  which  the 
Russian  arms  were  most  triumphant,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland.  Catherine  was  succeeded  in  1796  by  her 
son,  Paul,  whose  fickle  policy  and  extravagant  freaks  had 
raised  strong  doubts  as  to  his  sanity,  when  a band  of  con- 
spirators deprived  him  of  his  life  in  1801.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Alexander.  Ilis  per.soual  virtues,  the  wisdom 
of  his  internal  administration,  and  the  glorious  defeat  of  a 
most  formidable  and  unprincipled  aggression  on  the  national 
independence,  make  his  reign  one  of  the  most  illustrious  iu 
the  annals  of  the  empire,  and  keep  his  memory  in  grateful 
remembrance.  He  died  in  1825,  without  issue,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  arrangement  by  which  his  second  brother 
Constantine  renounced  the  succession,  was  succeeded  by 
his  third  brother,  Nicholas,  under  whom  Russia  acquired  a 
more  commanding  influence  in  Europe.'in  politics  than  she 
ever  possessed  before,  and  under  whom  the  hereditary 
policy  of  aggrandizement  was  sedulously  continued. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  area  of  the  empire  at 
different  jieriods : 


Years. 


1462. 

1.505. 

1.584. 

1689. 


Area  in  sq.  m. 


394.000 

792.000 

2.676.000 

5.630.000 


Years. 


Area  in  sq.  m. 


1725. 

1763. 

1825. 

18.55. 


5.841.000 

6.816.000 
7,0.50,000 
7,821.546 


In  1853  France  and  England  formed  an  alliance  with 
Turkey  for  the  purpose,  as  tliey  alleged,  of  resisting  the  ag- 
gressions of  Russia.  Active  hostilities  commenced  early  in 
1854.  March  2d,  1855,  the  emperor  Nicholas  died,  after  a short 
and  severe  illness.  His  eldest  son,  Alexander  II..  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  After  a most  obstinate  defense,  Sevastojiol 
was  taken  by  assault  September  1855,  which  was  virtually 
the  termination  of  the  war.  The  final  abolition  of  serfdom 

took  i)lace  in  March,  186;)  (sec  p.  1632,_/i>\s-t  column).  

Adj.  Russi.w,  roo'shun  or  rush'un;  (Russ.  Ruskoy,  roos'koi, 
feminine,  RusK^YA,  roos-kli;  Fr.  Russe,  rilss ; Ger.  Rus- 
siscH,  rocts'sisch  ; inliab.  Russi.an  and  Itnss,  (poetical,)  (Russ. 
Rossiva.mn,  rus-see'yd'neen,  roos-see'd'neen ; Fr.  Russe; 
Ger.  Rossk,  roos'seh.) 

RUSSIA,  Black,  a former  division  of  Lithuania,  now  forms 
a considerable  part  of  the  Russian  government  of  Minsk. 

RUSSIA,  Gre.at,*  is  the  N.  and  middle  portion  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  extending  from  the  Frozen  Ocean,  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  course  of  the  Don. 

RUSSIA,  Little.*  the  name  of  that  part  of  Ru’s.sia  lying 
S.  of  Great  Russia. 

RUSSIA,  New.  a region  in  the  S.  of  the  Rus.sian  Empire, 
comprising  the  territories  of  the  Cossack.s. 

RUSSIA,  Red,  formerly  an  independent  duchy  belonging 
to  Poland,  now  forms  a part  of  Austrian  and  Russian  Poland. 

RUSSIA,  White,  was  a portiou  of  Lithuania,  now  forming 
several  Russian  governments. 

RUS'SIA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Herkimer  co., 
New  York,  about  14  miles  N.E.  of  Utica.  Pop.  2389. 

RUSSIA,  a township,  Lorain  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  3417. 

RUSSIA-in-ASIA,  embraces  Siberia,  or  the  whole  of  the 
North  Asia,  E.  of  the  principal  crest  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
(see  Siberi.a;)  and  the  region  of  the  Caucasus,  comprising 
all  the  countries  situated  between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian 
Seas,  forming  a great  general  government,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Tiflis.  It  is  subdivided  into  12  province.s,  and  in- 
cludes several  regions  which  are  only  nominally  subject  to 
Russia,  besides  many  countries  which  do  not  recognise  the 
authority  of,  and  are  constantly  at  war  with,  that  power. 
See  Caspi.an,  Caucasus.  Daghestan,  Georgia. 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA,  roo/shan  a-m^r'e-ka,  according  to 
the  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in 
1824-5,  comprehends  all  the  American  coast  of  the  J’acific 
and  the  adjacent  islands  N.  of  the  parallel  of  54°  40'  N. 
lat. : and  the  whole  of  the  mainland  W.  of  the  meridian  of 
141°  W.  Ion.,  which  passes  through  Mount  St.  Elias.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  E.  by  British  America,  S. 
by  the  Pacific,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans,  and 
Behring’s  Strait,  which  separate  it  from  the  Russian  po.sses- 
Bioiis  in  Asia,  the  distance  across  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
to  East  Cape  being  only  .36  miles.  AVith  the  exception  of  the 
narrow  strip  extending  in  a S.E.  direction  along  the  coast 
nearly  400  miles,  and  the  remarkable  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  it 
forms  a tolerably  compact  mass,  with  an  average  length  and 
breadth  of  about  600  miles  each.  Its  greatest  length  N.and 
g.  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Ali.aska  to  Point  Barrow 
is  about  1100  miles;  greatest  breadth,  measured  on  the 
Arctic  Circle,  ivhich  passes  through  Cape  Prince  of  AA’ales,  is 
about  800  miles;  the  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  across 
the  country  is  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  its  southern 
extremity,  lat.  54°  40',  a distance  of  about  1600  miles, 
E.stiraated  area,  394.000  square  miles.  The  part  of  the  main- 
land S.  of  Mount  St.  Elias  consists  of  a narrow  belt,  which 
is  continued  along  a mountain  ridge  parallel  to  the  coast 


* For  the  area  and  population  of  these  several  divisions  of 
Hnssia,  see  table,  page  16.31. 
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and  has  nowhere  a greater  width  than  a out  33  miles.  The 
interior  of  the  country  is ‘very  little  known;  but  from 
several  expeditions,  it  appears  that  throughout  its  AA’.  part 
it  is  elevated  and  uneven,  while  the  part  extending  along 
the  Arctic  Ocean  is  invariably  flat,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  lying  between  141°  and  152°  AA’.  Ion.  The 
coasts  of  the  mainland  and  the  i.slands  have  almost  all  been 
carefully  explored.  The  N.  coast  was  fir.st  discovered  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century.  Captain  Cook,  in  1778,  during 
his  last  voyage,  reached  Icy  Cape,  lat.  70°  20' N..  and  161° 
46'  AA’. ; and  it  was  suppo.sed,  from  the  large  masses  of  ice 
there  met  with,  even  in  summer,  that  farther  progress  was 
impossible.  In  1826,  however.  Captain  Beechy  proceeded  E. 
as  far  as  North  Cape,  or  Point  Barrow,  lat.  71°  23' 31"  N.. 
Ion.  156°  21'  32"  W.;  while  at  the  .same  time  the  lamented 
Sir  John  Franklin,  then  Captain  Franklin,  traced  the  coa.st 
W.  froni  the  mouth  of  the  Alackenzie  to  Return  Reef,  lat. 
70°  26'  N.,  Ion.  148°  52'  AV.  The  intervening  space  between 
Point  Barrow  and  Return  Reef  was  first  explored  in  1837,  by 
Dea.se  and  Simpson,  ofticers  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

The  whole  of  the  N.  coa.st  of  Russian  America,  from  De- 
marcation Point  AA'.  to  Point  Barrow,  its  northernmost  ex- 
tremity, stretches  with  tolerable  regularity  in  a AV.N.AV. 
direction,  and  is,  with  the  exception  of  a small  part  in  the 
E.,  a dead  flat,  often  nearly  on  a level  with  the  sea,  and 
never  more  than  from  10  to  20  feet  above  it.  From  Point 
Barrow  the  coast  takes  a uniform  direction,  from  N,E.  to 
S,AV’,,  rising  gradually  towards  Cape  Lisburn,  which  is  850 
feet  high.  It  here  turns  S,,  forming,  between  the  two  large 
inlets  of  Kotzebue  Sound  and  Norton  Sound,  the  remarkable 
peninsula  of  Prince  of  AA’ales,  which  projects  into  Behring’s 
Strait,  and  terminates  in  an  elevated  promontory,  forming 
the  most-western  point  of  North  America.  From  Norton 
Sound  it  turns  first  S.AA’.,  then  S.S.E.,  becoming  indented 
by  several  large  bays,  including  those  of  Bristol  Bay  and 
Cook’s  Inlet,  on  the  oppo.site  side  of  the  long  and  narrow 
peninsula  of  Aliaska;  and  is  lined  almost  throughout  by 
several  groups  of  large  islands,  of  which  the  most  important 
belong  to  the  Aleutian.  Kodiak,  and  King  George  III.  Archi- 
pelagos. The  greater  part  of  the  coast  last  described  is  very 
bold,  presenting  a succession  of  lofty  vo'canic  peaks,  two  of 
which,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cook’s  Inlet,  have  the  respective 
heights  of  11.270  feet  and  12,066  feet.  The  climate  of  Rus- 
sian America  is  not  so  cold  as  either  the  E.  parts  of  the  same 
continent,  or  the  E.  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  under 
the  same  latitudes.  It  is,  however,  far  too  rigorous  to  admit 
of  agricultural  operations;  and  the  whole  value  of  the  ter- 
ritory is  derived  from  the  products  of  its  fisheries  or  ol  the 
chase.  The  latter  have  been  placed  under  the  rigid  mo- 
nopoly by  the  Russian  government,  which  has  conferred  the 
sole  privilege  of  trafficking  in  them  on  the  Russian  Ameri- 
can Company.  This  has  led  to  remonstrances  on  the  part 
both  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  have 
been  so  far  successful  that  a lease  has  been  granted  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  giving  them  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  mainland  of  Russian  America,  from  56°  46'  N., 
to  Cape  Spencer,  in  lat.  58°  1.3'  N.,  and  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  suppl3dng  the  Russians  with  agricultural  produce 
and  provisions. 

The  principal  settlement  is  New  Archangel,  a small  town 
with  1000  inhabitants,  on  the  i.sland  of  Sitka,  the  largest  of 
the  group  of  George  HI.,  which  is  called  Baranov  by  the 
Russians,  and  was  named  George  III.  by  A’ancouver.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  governor  of  all  the  establishments  of  Russi.m 
America,  and  has  fortifications,  magazines,  and  a governor’s 
residence,  all  built  of  wood.  The  ordinary  squ.adron  station- 
ed on  its  coasts  consists  of  2 frigates  and  2 corvettes.  The 
Russian  American  Company,  incorporated  1799.  for  fishing 
and  hunting  fur-beai'ing  animals,  whose  chief  establishments 
are  here,  have  50  ships  of  all  sizes  engaged  in  the  collection 
and  conveyance  of  peltry.  Besides  the.se  possessions.  Russia 
had  formerly  a small  colony  called  Bodega,  in  California.  N 
ofSan  Francisco.  It  now  belongs  tothe  United  States.  Its  port 
is  small,  but  was  once  important  for  the  Russian  fur  trada 

The  population  of  Russian  Amei-ica  is  estimated  at  61,000, 
of  whom  perhaps  6000  are  Russians.  Creoles.  Kodiaks.  and 
Aleoots.  The  remainder,  above  50,000  in  number,  enjoy  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  independence,  and  consist  almost 
entirely  of  Esquimaux. 

RU'SSIAN  PO'LAND,  comprises,  besides  the  kingdom  cf 
Poland,  a's  established  in  1815,  the  governments  of  A'ilnn, 
Courland,  A’itebsk,  Moheelev,  Minsk,  Grodim,  A'olhjni.'i, 
Kiev.  Podolia,  and  the  province  of  Bialystok,  formerly  com 
posing  Lithuania,  Samogitia,  and  the  Ukraine.  See  Poland. 

RUS'SIAN  RIVER,  California,  rises  in  Mendocino  co.. 
flows  southward  to  Healdsburg,  thence  flows  sonthwestwarej 
and  enters  the  Pacific  in  Sonoma  county.  Length  about  125 
miles.  It  is  said  that  the  valley  of  the  Russian  River  pro- 
duces more  maize  than  all  the  rest  of  the  state. 

RUSST.\N  TAR^TARY,  comprises  the  E.  p.art  of  Europe, 
and  the  AA’.  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  forms  the  governments 
of  Perm,  A’iatka,  Kazan,  Simbeersk.  Penza,  Saratov,  Oreu- 
boorg,  and  Astrakhan. 

RUSSIAA'ILLE.  rhsh'.a-vil.  a post-villjEe  of  Clinton  co, 
Indiana,  on  Honey  Creek  18  miles  N.E  of  FraukP'rt.  l< 
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fontains  3 stores,  1 steam  saw  •mill,  and  one  flouring  mill. 
Pop.  in  1S53,  400 

KUSSIE,  a country  of  Europe.  See  Russia. 

RUSSIKON,  roos'sfrkon,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzer- 
land canton,  and  5 miles  S.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  1933. 

BnSSISCH.  See  Russia. 

RUSSLAXD.  a country  of  Europe.  See  Russia. 

RUSSWETL,  roos'wil.  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
ranton,  and  9 miles  W.X.W.  of  Lucerne.  Pop.  4156. 

RUST,  rdost,  a market-village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  18  miles  W.S.W. 
ofOffenburg.  Pop.  1830. 

RUST  or  RUSTH.  roosht,  a town  of  West  Hungary,  co., 
and  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Oedenburg.  on  Lake  Neusiedl.  P.  1199. 

RUSTCIIUK  or  RUSCZUK.  See  Roostchook. 

RUSTHNGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

RUS'TON,  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RUSTON,  South,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RUS'TON  PAR/VA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

RUS'WARP,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding,  IJ  miles  S.W.  of  Whitby,  with  a station  on  the 
Whitby  Branch  of  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway. 

RUTE,  roo'tA,  (anc.  Ariaidunum?)  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Cordova,  in  a fine  valley,  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Lucena. 
Pop.  7840.  At  a short  distance  are  observed  traces  of  an  an- 
cient town,  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Gothic  period;  and 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  commands  the  town,  is  a 
fortress  with  the  inscription:  “Clodobeas  IV.,  King  of  the 
Goths,  caused  this  fort  to  be  built,  and  spent  on  it  30,000 
pieces  of  gold.”  Agriculture,  manufactures  of  linens,  coarse 
cloths,  and  sack-cloths,  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  15  flour 
mills,  27  oil  mills,  a fuller’s  mill,  and  18  stills  for  brandy. 

RUTENI.  See  Rodez. 

RU^TERSYILLE,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Texas,  about 
6 miles  N.E.  of  tbe  Colorado  River  at  La  tlrange. 

RUTGER’S  COLLEGE  See  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

RUTHEN,  (RUthen,)  riPten,  or  RUDEN,  rofPden,  a town 
of  Pru.ssia,  Westphalia,  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Arn.sberg.  P.19.50. 

RUTHERFORD,  ruTn'er-ford.  a county  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  South  Carolina.  Area,  esti- 
mated at  560  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Broad  River,  a 
branch  of  the  Congaree.  The  surface  is  hiily  or  mountain- 
ous. especially  near  the  W.  border,  which  extends  along  the 
Blue  Ridge;  apart  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  Formed  in  1779, 
and  named  in  honor  of  General  Griffith  Rutherford,  of  North 
Carolina.  Capital,  Rutherfordton.  Pop.  11,573,  of  whom 
9182  were  free,  and  2391  slaves. 

RUTHERFORD,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Tennessee, 
h.as  an  area  estimated  at  GOO  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
I by  Stone's  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Cumbei  .and.  The  sur- 
face is  agreeably  diversified;  the  soil  is  highly  productive, 
well  watered,  and  extensively  cultivated.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad.  Capital,  Mur- 
freesborougli.  Pop.  27,918,  of  whom  14,934  were  free,  and 
12,984  slaves. 

RUTHERFORD,  a township  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana.  P.  943. 

RUTHERFORD,  a post-office  of  Switzerland  co.,  Indiana. 

RUTIPERFOKDTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Rutherford 
CO.,  North  Carolina,  216  miles  W.  of  Raleigh.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  an  academy,  and  newspaper  office. 

RUTHERGLEN,  rfig'len,  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
burgh  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark,  on  the  Clyde,  3 
miles  S.E.  of  Gla,sgow,  and  on  a railway.  Pop.  of  parlia- 
mentary burgh  in  1851.  6514.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
formerly  ofimportance.  Glasgow  having  been  included  within 
its  municipal  boundaries  in  the  twelfth  century ; at  present 
it  consists  chiefly  of  one  well-paved  street,  but,  except  the 
parish  church  and  town-hall,  it  has  no  public  edifices.  Its 
former  considerable  trade  on  the  river  has  been  absorbed  by 
Glasgow,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  weav- 
ing muslins  for  Glasgow  manufacturers,  and  in  print  and 
dye-works.  The  burgh  unites  with  Kilmarnock,  Dumbai- 
ton.  Port  Gla.sgow,  and  Renfrew,  in  sending  1 member  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

RUTIPER  GLENN,  a post-office  of  Caroline  co.,  AMrginia. 

RUTHHIRVILLE,  a village  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  York, 
15  miles  N.  of  Canton. 

RUTHIN,  RHUTHYN,  or  RHUDDIN.  roo'THin,  (Welsh 
pron.  li'riTH'in,  tbe  ‘‘  red  fortress,”)  a parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal borough,  market-town,  and  parish  of  North  Wales,  on 
the  Clwyd,  co.,  and  7 miles  S.E.  of  Denbigh.  Pop.  of  parlia- 
mentary borough,  in  1851,  3373.  It  has  an  ancient  church, 
formerly  collegiate,  and  an  excellent  grammar  school,  with 
six  exhibitions  to  the  university,  a hospital  for  decayed 
house-keepers,  a h.andsome  county  hall  and  jail,  town-hall, 
race-course,  and  beautiful  remains  of  a castle,  presente<l  by 
' Edward  I.  to  the  family  of  its  present  owners.  1 1 unites  with 
Denbigh,  Holt,  and  Wrexham  in  sending  I member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of  baroness  to  Lady 
Grey  de  Buthin. 

RUTHSBURG,  riiths'liQrg.  a village  of  Queen  Anne  co., 
Maryland,  42  miles  E.  of  Annapolis.  It  has  1 iron  foundry. 

RUTHSVILLE,  ruths'vil,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co., 
Illinois. 


RUTTI'YEN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fortar. 

RUTIUWELL.  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  or  DuiU' 
fries,  with  a village  and  station  on  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle 
Railway,  9^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dumfries. 

RUTI  (Ruti)  or  RUTHY,  (Ruthy.)  rU'tee,  a village  and 
parish  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  12  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Gall, 
Pop.  1438. 

RUTI  or  RUTHY,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerlan  1, 
canton,  and  17  miles  S.E.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  11 12. 

RUTIGLIANO,  roo-teel-yd'no.  a market-town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Bari.  7 miles  W.N.W.  of  Conversano.  It  is  eu- 
closed  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  has  a collegiate  church, 
Pop.  5000. 

RU'FLAM,  a town  of  India,  in  the  Gwalior  dominions.  48 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Oojein.  Lat.  2.3°  19' N.,  Ion.  75°  5' E. 

RUT/LAND  or  RUTLANDSHIR  E,  ruf/land-.shir,  the  small- 
est county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  river  Wel- 
land. Area,  150  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851.22  983.  Thesurface 
is  undulating,  and  finely  diversified  with  parks.  The  chief 
towns  are  Oakham  and  Uppingham.  It  sends  2 members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the 
Manners  family. 

RUFLAND,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Ver- 
mont, has  an  area  of  about  960  square  miles.  It  is  in  part 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Lake  Champlain,  and  is  drained 
principally  by  Otter  Creek  and  its  branches,  which  sujiply 
water-power  for  numerous  mills.  It  contains  several  small 
lakes  and  ponds,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Lake  Aus- 
tin and  Bombazine  Lake.  'The  surface  is  elevated,  and  in 
the  E.  part  mountainous.  The  soil  is  fertile,  especially  along 
the  valley  of  Otter  Creek.  In  1850  this  county  produced 
623,199  pounds  of  wool,  the  greatest  quantity  produced  by 
any  county  in  the  United  States,  except  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania.  This  county,  abounds  in  iron  ore  and  excel- 
lent marble.  The  railroad  connecting  Bellow’s  Falls  and 
Burlington,  traverses  this  county,  which  is  also  partly  in- 
tersected by  those  connecting  Rutland  with  Troy,  Saratoga, 
and  Bennington.  Organized  in  1781.  Capital,  Rutland. 
Pop.  35,946. 

RUTLAND,  a handsome  post-village,  seat  of  justice  of  Rut- 
land CO.,  A'ermont,  pleasantly  situated  on  Otter  Creek,  and 
on  the  line  of  three  important  railroads,  viz.  the  Rutland 
and  Burlington,  the  Rutland  and  Washington,  and  the 
IVestern  Vermont  Railroad.  67  miles  S.S.E.  of  Burlington, 
and  about  55  miles  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier.  It  contains,  be 
sides  the  county  buildings,  5 churches,  2 banks,  a town-hall, 
2 newspaper  offices,  an  academy,  a sjilendid  railroad  depot, 
and  the  machine-shops  and  engine-houses  of  the  W'esterr. 
Vermont  Railroad.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  trade  for  a larg» 
section  of  country.  'There  are  in  the  township  5 churches, 
23  stores,  and  16  manufactories  and  mills,  one  of  which,  for 
the  sawing  of  marble,  is  very  extensive,  and  propelled  by 
steam.  'Three  new  villages  have  sprung  up  in  the  township 
since  1846.  Pop.  in  1840,  2708;  1860,  7577. 

RUTLAND,  a post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, 50  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1076. 

RU'TLA.ND,  a post-township  of  Jefferson  co..  New  York, 
8 miles  S.E.  of  Watertown.  Pop.  2097. 

RUTLAND,  a post-township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Wellsborough.  Pop.  1156. 

RU'TLAND,  a post-office  of  llarrison  co.,  Kentucky. 

RU'TLAND,  a post-village  and  townshii)  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio, 
on  Leading  Creek,  about  95  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus.  P.  2172. 

RUTLAND,  a township  in  the  N.IV'.  part  of  Barry  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  689. 

RUTLAND,  a township  of  Kane  oo.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1013. 

RUTLAND,  a post-townshii)  and  village  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  Dane  cx).,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1181. 

RUTLAND  ISLAND.  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal,  is 
immediately  E.  of  North  Arran. 

RUTLAND  ISLAND,  East  Indies,  an  island  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  S.  of  Great  Andaman  Island. 

RU'FIjEDGE,  a village  in  the  W.  part  of  Cattaraugus  co.. 
New  York. 

RUTLEDGE,  a post- village,  capital  of  Granger  co..  Ten- 
nessee. in  Richland  Valley,  near  the  foot  of  Clinch  Moun- 
tain. 216  miles  E.  of  Nashville.  It  has  an  academy.  The 
valley  is  fertile,  and  the  mountain  contains  abundance  of 
iron  and  other  ores. 

RUTLEDGE,  a post-villaire,  capital  of  McDonald  co.,  Dlis- 
souri,  on  Elk  River.  225  miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

RUTN.\G HERR Y.  rut'na-ghJrb-ee,  a town  of  India,  pre- 
siden<-y,  and  149  miles  S.  of  Bombay,  on  the  IMalabar  coast, 

RU'i'NAGIIERRY,  a town  of  India,  presidency  of  .Mysore, 
58  miles  S.E.  of  Chitteldroog. 

RUTTUNGUR,  rut'tun-gurt,  a town  of  North-west  Hiu- 
dostan,  25  miles  E.S.E.  ofOdeypoor. 

RUTTUNPOOR,  rQt'tiln-pooiA  a town  of  TIindostan,  in 
the  Berar  domiTiions.  210  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nagpoor.  Lat.  22° 
21'  N..  Ion.  82°  25'  E.' 

RUTTUNPOOR,  a town  of  Hindostan,  dominions,  and  40 
miles  S.  of  Baroda.  Lat.  21°  24'  N.,  Ion.  73°  20'  E. 

RUVO,  iWvo,  a walled  town  of  Naples,  province,  and  21 
miles  W.  of  Bari.  Pop.  8000.  It  ha-s  a cathedral  some  con- 
vents, and  a diocesan  seminary. 
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RTJVO,  a village  .)f  Naples,  orovince  of  Basilicata,  10  miles 

5.5. W.  of  Male.  Pop.  2;«0. 

RUYEN,  roi'oii,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders.  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ghent,  on  the  Scheldt.  P.  2(ilbi. 

RUYSBKOECK,  rois'brook,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Antwerp,  with  a station  on  the  Paris  and  Brussels  Rail- 
way. 3}  miles  S.S.W.  of  Brussels. 

RUYSSELEDE,  rois's^l-LVdeh.  a market-town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  West  Flanders.  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bi-uges. 

RUY^TON-of-the-ELEV/EN  TOWNS,  a parish  of  England, 
-c.  of  Salop. 

RUZAFA,  roo-th3/fS,  a village  of  Spain,  so  near  Valencia 
ihat  it  may  be  considered  its  suburb,  on  a plain  near  the 
luria.  Pop.  about  1700. 

RYACOTTA,  rl-d-kot'tE,  a town  and  hill  fortress  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  60  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Salem, 
on-the  Punnair,  near  the  Mysore  frontier.  Lat.  12°  28'  N., 
Ion.  78°  6'  E. 

RYAN,  LOCH,  16k  rl'^n,  a bay  of  Scotland,  in  its  S.W. 
part,  commences  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
nearly  opposite  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  and  projects  10  miles 

5.5. E.  Average  breadth,  about  2 miles.  It  forms  a safe  and 
commodious  harbor  for  the  largest  fleet. 

RY'AN’S  STORE,  a post-office,  Montgomery  co.,  Tennes.see. 

RY'ANSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

RYAN’S  WELL,  a post-office  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mississippi. 

RY^ARSII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

RYBINSK,  rib-inskL  written  also  RUBINSK,  a large  town 
of  Russia,  government,  and  52  miles  N.W.  of  Yaroslav,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Volga.  Pop.  10,000.  It  is  a great 
centre  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  empire.  The  prin- 
cipal edifices  are  a fine  exchange,  two  cathedrals,  numerous 
other  churches  and  chapels,  a large  conventual  building,  a 
covered  exercising  ground,  an  arsenal,  the  courts  of  justice, 
several  extensive  bazaars,  and  noble  residences,  a theatre, 
orphan  and  other  asylums,  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  a 
nouse  of  correction.  It  has  breweries,  distilleries,  salt-works, 
oil  and  other  mills,  soap  and  candle  factories,  potteries.  &c. 
The  chief  article  of  commerce  is  corn,  sent  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Riga,  Dantzic,  Konigsberg,  &c.  Two  large  annual  fairs  are 
held  here.  Twenty  thousand  barges  arrive  annually  with 
goods  to  the  value  250,000,000  rubles.  It  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1806. 

RYBNIK,  riVnik,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  50  miles 

S.S.E.  of  Oppeln,  on  the  Rudka.  Pop.  2730. 

RYtBURGII,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

RYBURGH,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk, 
34  miles  E.S.E.  of  Fakenham,  has  a station  on  the  Dereham 
and  Fakenham  Branch  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

RYCKEVORSEL,  rlk^keh-voR'sel,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Antwerp,  9 miles  W.  of  Turnhout.  Pop.  1277. 

RY/DAL,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Westmoreland,  on 
the  Leven,  2 miles  N.W.  of  Ambleside.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  small  but  beautiful  lake,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
late  poet  Wordsworth,  whose  picturesque  dwelling  com- 
mands a prospect  of  great  splendor.  Rydal  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Lady  de  Fleming,  is  in  a park  presenting  fine  forest  scenery. 

RYDE,  rid,  a maritime  town  and  watering-place  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  parish  of  New- 
church,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Portsmouth,  from  which  its  white 
villas,  interspersed  with  foliage,  give  it  a beautiful  appear- 
ance. Pop.  in  1851.  7147.  It  is  built  on  an  acclivity  rising 
from  the  sea.  It  has  a handsome  main  street,  several  fine 
modern  terraces,  and  numerous  elegant  detached  residences, 
a highly  ornamented  modern  Gothic  church,  a theatre, 
assembly  rooms,  and  a wooden  pier  extending  750  yards 
into  the  sea,  at  which  the  numerous  steamers  between 
Southampton  and  Portsmouth  land  passengers  at  all  states 
of  the  tide.  The  environs  abound  in  delightful  scenery. 

RYDROOG  or  RAIDROOG.  rfdroog',  a town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  26  miles  S.  of  Bellary.  Lat.  14° 
49'  N.,  Ion.  76°  56'  E.  Its  port,  on  an  abrupt  rock,  1200  feet 
in  height,  contains  a ruined  palace,  and  some  Hindoo  tem- 
ples; other  temples,  especially  one  of  Krishna,  exist  in  the 
town,  which  is  of  considerable  extent. 

RYE,  ri,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  cinque 
port,  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  on  the 
Bother,  about  2 miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  on  the  line  of  the  Hastings  and  Dover  Railway.  10 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Hastings,  and  62^  miles  E.S.E.  of  London. 
Pop.  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  in  1851,  8541.  It  is  built 
on  a rock,  on  the  edge  of  an  extensive  marsh.  The  chief 
structures  are  the  remains  of  its  ancient  walls  and  gates,  a 
large  cruciform  church  of  Norman  and  early  English  archi- 
tecture, grammar  school,  town-hall  and  market-house,  a cas- 
tle built  by  William  de  Ipres  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
now  laced  with  a battery,  and  used  as  a jail : a public 
library,  and  small  theatre.  The  town  stood  anciently  on 
the  sea.  'The  present  harbor  is  formed  by  a new  c.anal  ad- 
mitting vessels  of  200  tons.  The  exports  are  wool,  corn, 
timber,  b.ark,  and  hops.  Imports,  coal,  and  manufactured 
goods.  The  borough,  including  Winchelsea,  sends  1 mem- 
ber to  the  House  of  Commons. 

RYE,  a post-town.sh'p  in  Rockingham  co..  New  Hampshire, 
bn  the  Atlantic  coast,  47  miles  E.S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop,  1199. 
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RYE,  a post-village  and  ttwn.ship  of  Westchester  co.-  New 
Vurk,  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  27  miles 
N.E.  of  New  York.  It  contains  3 or  4 churches,  and  several 
stores.  Pop.  of  the  township,  4447. 

RYE,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania,  intersected 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Pop.  702. 

RYEBAUGH,  ri-bawg/,  (Hindoo,  Bai  Batfh,  ri  bdg.  the 
“Rajah’s  garden,”)  a town  of  South  India,  capital  of  a dis- 
trict, dominions,  and  85  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sattarah,  near  the 
Kistnah. 

RYE  COVE,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Virginia. 

RYEGATE,  a town  of  England.  See  Reigate. 

RYEtGATE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Caledonia  co., 
Vermont,  on  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  Rait 
road,  23  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1098. 

RYEGHUR,  ri-gui-/,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency, 
and  65  miles  S.E.  of  Bombay,  in  lat.  18°  12'  N.,  Ion.  73° 
28'  E. 

RYEGHUR,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, province  of  Gundwanah,50milesN.W. of  Sumbhulpoor. 

RYEPOOR,  i-Ppoort,  a town  of  Central  India,  in  the  Berar 
dominions,  150  miles  E.  of  Nagpoor,  in  lat.  21°  15'  N.,  Ion. 
82°  13'  E. 

RY'ERSON’S,  a village  of  Passaic  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Pequannock  River,  about  9 miles  N.W.  of  Patterson,  con- 
tains 2 stores,  a furnace,  3 mills,  a church,  and  an  academy. 

RY'ERSON’S  STATION,  a small  village  of  Greene  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

RYHIRSS,  a village  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania,  4 miles 

S.S.E.  of  Blossburg,  is  the  S.  terminus  of  the  Tioga  (or  Bloss- 
burg  and  Corning)  Railroad. 

RYE  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Smyth  co.,  Virginia. 

RYGIALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

RY/LAXD'S  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  Greenville  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Petersburg  Railroad,  54  miles  from  Petersburg. 

RYLSK  or  RILSK,  rllsk,  written  also  RULSK.  (Riilsk,) 
a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  62  miles  AV.S.W.  of 
Koorsk,  on  the  Sem.  Pop.  7000.  It  has  numerous  churches, 
and  two  large  annual  fairs. 

RYMANOV  or  RYMANOW.  ri-md-novt,  a town  of  Austrian 
Poland,  in  Galicia,  15  mile.s  W.  of  Sauok. 

RYME-TNTRINtSICA,  a parish  of  Ensland,  co.  of  Dorset. 

RYMENHAM,  rl'men-hdm',  or  RYMENAM(?)  a village  of 
Belgium,  province  of  Antwerp,  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Mechlin. 

RYMPS,  rimps,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Lim- 
bourg,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Tongres. 

RYP  or  RIJP.  rip,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  in  North 
Holland.  13  miles  N.  of  Amsterdam. 

RYPIN,  rlp'in,  a town  of  Poland,  province,  and  39  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Plock,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Drewenz.  Pop.  2080. 
It  was  formerl'-  strongly  fortified,  and  has  comb,  leather, 
and  woollen  cloth  factories. 

RYSBERGEN  or  RIJSBERGEN,  rlstbSao'en,  a village  of 
the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  6 miles  S.W.  of 
Breda. 

R YSSEL,  a city  of  France.  See  Lille. 

RYSSEN  or  RLJSSEN,  rlstsen.  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Overyssel.  23  miles  S.E.  of  Zwolle.  Pop.  2700. 

RYSWICK,  RYSWYK  or  RIJSWIJK,  riz'wik,  (Dutch 
pron.  rlce'tvik.)  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
South  Holland,  2 miles  S.E.  of  the  Hague.  Pop.  2324.  The 
famous  peace  concluded  here  in  1697.  between  France  on  the 
one  part,  and  Germany,  England,  Spain,  and  Holland  on  the 
other  is  commemorated  by  a pyramidal  monument. 

RYTCHA,  ritchtd.  one  of  the  E.  branches  which  the  Volga 
throws  off  in  the  lower  pai  t of  its  course  before  reaching 
the  Caspian.  It  commences  about  24  miles  N.  of  Astrakhan, 
and  has  a length  of  about  40  miles. 

RYtTIIER-wiTH-O'ZENDIKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  IVest  Riding. 

RY/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham,  S.  of  the 
Tyne,  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carli.cle  Railway,  6 miles  E.  of 
Newcastle. 

RYTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

RY^TON-on-DUNSCMOOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  War- 
wick. 

RY'TON  WOOD'SIDE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Durham. 

RZEDTTZ,  zhd/dits,  Oder,  offier,  and  Unter,  oonRer,  a vil 
lage  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Chrudim,  4 miles  W.  of  Holitz. 
Pop.  1430. 

RZERIN,  zh.Vpin,  or  RIPPTN.  rip'pin,  a village  of  Bohe- 
nii.-i,  circle  of  Buntzlau,  16  miles  from  Brandeis.  Pop.  1850. 

RZESZOIV,  zhdsh'ov,  or  RESZOIV.  rds'sov,  a town  of 
Austrian  Galicia,  on  the  IVislok.  43  miles  E.  of 'farnov.  Pop. 
4494.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a gymnasium,  a castle,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  linens. 

RZHEV,  R.TEV.  R’zhdv.  or  RSHEV,  a town  of  Russian 
government,  and  74  miles  S.IV.  of  Tver,  on  the  Volga,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  Pop.  9000.  It  has  numerous 
churches,  salt  and  corn  magazines,  large  exports  of  corn,  ana 
two  great  annual  fairs.  It  was  tornierly  governed  by  its 
own  princes. 

RZICZ.YU.  zhee'chCw,  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Kaur 
zim.  Pop.  1026. 
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SAADEH,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Sada. 

SAAL,  s^l.  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Saale,  6 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Neustadt.  Pop.  106S. 

SAALBL’RG,  SciPbooRG,  a town  of  Germany,  principality 
of  lleuss.  30  miles  S.W.  of  Gera,  on  the  Saale.  Pop.  1207. 

SAALE.  Frankische.  frdiPkish-eh  sMeh.  (anc.  SaHa,)  a 
river  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  joins  the  Main  at  Gem  Lin- 
den, after  a S.W.  cour.se  of  70  miles. 

SAALE,  Sachsisciie.  sdK^sish-eh  si'leh,  or  TIIURIXG- 
ISCIIE,  too'rin;j:-ish'eh,  (anc.  SPto,)a  river  of  Germany,  rises 
in  Bavaria,  circle  of  tlppei-  Franconia,  in  the  Fichtelgel)ir>>:e. 
14  miles  S.W.  of  Ilof.  flows  very  tortuously  X.  thi-ough  the 
Saxon  duchies,  Prussian  Saxony,  Anhalt,  &c.,  and  joins  the 
Elbe  18  miles  S.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Total  course,  212  miles, 
It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  from  the  Elbe  to  Halle. 

SAALE,  sa/leh,  or  SAALA,  si'll,  SALZBURGER,  sllts'- 
bfioRG'er.  a river  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Austria  and  Bavaria. 
Hows  N.W.  past  Lofer  and  Reichenhall.  and  joins  the  Salza 
4 miles  N.W.  of  Salzburg.  Total  course.  70  miles. 

SAALFELT),  .silT^lt.  a town  of  Central  Germany,  in  Saxe- 
Meiuingen,  on  the  Saale,  41  miles  E.  of  Meiningen.  Lat.  50° 
37'  N.,  ion.  11°  24'  E.  Pop.  4369.  It  has  an  old  castle,  with 
manufectures  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  tobacco,  chiccory, 
potash,  vinegar,  gunpowder,  and  leather,  and  a considerable 
cattle  trade.  Near  it  are  some  iron-mines.  Here  Prince 
Louis  Frederick  of  Pru.ssia  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
French  in  1806. 

S.AALFELD.  Ai.t.  lit  slPfJlt,  a village  of  Germany,  on 
the  Saale.  immediately  opposite  Saalfeld. 

SAALFELD,  siPf^it,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  71  miles 
S W.  of  Konigsberg.  on  the  .Maringsee.  Pop.  2000. 

SAALFELDEN,  .slPfei'den,  a market-town  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria. on  the  Saale,  2S  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Salzburg.  Pop.  1222. 

SAANE,  si'neh.  (Fr.  Sin'ue.  si'reen',)  a river  of  Switzer- 
land. cantons  of  Bern  and  Freyburg.  after  a N.  course  of  65 
miles  joins  the  Aar,  10  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Bern.  It  is  navi- 
gable from  the  Aar  to  Freyburg  for  boats. 

SAANEN,  si'nen,  (Fr.  Gessenay.  zhJs'seh-na'.)  a market- 
town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  32  miles  S.W.  of  Bern,  on 
the  Upper  Saane.  Pop.  of  parish.  3300. 

SAAR,  a river  of  France  and  Pru.ssia.  See  Sarre. 

S.\  AR,  s|b,  (Bohemian  Zdiar,  zdee'aR.)  a town  of  Moravia, 
on  the  Bohemian  frontier.  18  miles  N.E.  of  Iglau.  P.  2962. 

SAARBRUCK,  (SaarbrLick,)  s|R'l)rUk,  a town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Treves,  on  the  Saar,  here  crossed 
by  a stone  bridge  connecting  it  with  its  suburb.  St.  .lohaiin. 
Lat.  49°  14'  N.,  Ion.  7°  E.  Pop.  8624.  It  has  a gymnasium, 
and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths.  Mines  of  iron  and 
coal  are  extensively  worked  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  founded 
in  the  tenth  century,  was  given  to  the  church  of  Metz  by 
the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  and  subsequently  govei  ned  by  its 
own  counts  till  1380.  when  it  came  by  marriage  into  the 
family  of  Nassau.  It  was  afterwards  fortified,  and  suffered 
much  by  war.  In  1676  it  was  almost  entirely  burnt  down, 
and  its  fortifications  dismautlerl. 

SAARBURG,  s|r'bo6RG,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  11 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Treves,  on  the  Saar.  Pop.  2060. 

SA.ARDAM,  a town  of  Holland.  See  Zaaxdam. 
S.AAR-LOUIS.  s|R-loo'is.  (Fr.  pron.  san-loo'ee,)  or  SARRE- 
LOUIS,  a tovvn  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  frontier  of  France, 
30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ti-eves,  on  the  Sarre.  Pop.  4380.  It  was 
founded  by  liOuis  XI Y.,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by  Vauban. 
It  belonged  to  France  till  1815,  and  forms  an  important  boi*- 
der  fortress.  It  has  manufactures  of  arms,  with  lead  and 
iron  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Saar-Louis  was  the  birthplace  of 
Marshal  Ney. 

SAARN,  s|Rn,a  village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  14  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  Ruhr.  Pop.  2320. 

SAAR-UNION,  SAAR-UNION  BONQUENOM,  s|R-u'ne- 
A>t»'b6\«'keh-n6No'.  or  SA ARE-WERUEN,  sd'reh-fi^^ii'den,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  18  miles  N.^V'.  of 
Baverne.  on  the  Sarre.  I’op.  1852.  3694. 

SAAR WELLINGEN.  sda'i^ePling-en,  a markebtowu  of 
Rhenish  Prussia.  29  miles  S.S.E.  of  Treves.  Pop.  1467. 

SAATZ,  sdts.  (Bohemian  Zati'cz,  zi'tJch.)  LUCZKO,  lootch'- 
ko,or  BORO'iTNKO.  bo-ro-tink'o,  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
Eger,  here  crossed  by  a handsome  iron  chain  suspension 
bridge.  43  miles  W. N.W.  of  Prague.  Pop.  4990.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walls,  and  has  a collegiate  church,  a (’apmdiin  monastery, 
und  a gymnasium,  with  a trade  in  wines  and  hops. 

SABA.  gd/b3.  one  of  the  Hutch  West  India  Islands,  18 
miles  N.VVb  of  St.  Eustatius.  of  which  it  is  a dependency,  in 
lat,  17°  39'  N..  Ion.  63°  19'  W.  Area.  15  square  miles.  Pop. 
1617.  It  is  inaccessible,  except  on  its  S.  side. 

SABADELL,  si-iii-d6I',  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  10 
miles  N.  of  Barcelona,  on  the  Llobregat.  Pop.  4720.  It  has 
uianufiictures  of  woollen  cloth,  muslins,  and  paper. 

SABAN.IAH,  sd-bin'ji,  a town  and  small  lake  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  Anatolia.  The  town.  (anc.  Soplion.)  20  miles  E.  of 
Isineed.  is  “a  mere  travelling  station,  lull  of  coffee-houses 
and  etables.  with  about  500  houses,  and  2 mosques.”  On  its 


E.  .side  is  the  lake,  an  oval  basin,  about  6 miles  in  length 
and  3 or  4 miles  in  breadth. 

SABARA,  si-bl'rd,  a city  of  Brazil,  province  of  Mina>. 
Geraes,  on  the  right  bank  oftho  Rio-das-Velhas,  an  afHuentoJ 
the  Sao  Francisco,  2300  feet  above  the  sea,  40  miles  N.N.W 
of  Ouro  Preto.  Pop.  5000.  The  town  of  Sahara  received  tbi 
title  of  ‘‘  most  faithful”  in  1832,  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a city  in  1843. 

SABASIA  VADA.  See  S.wona. 

SAB  AT.  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Zebid. 

S.ABATHOO,  si-bl-thoo',  a small  town  of  North-west  India, 
30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Belaspoor,  on  the  Sutlej,  and  formerly  a 
station  for  a Gorkha  battalion. 

SABA'TUS,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

S.AB'BATH  REST,  a post-office  of  Blair  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

SABBIO  HI  SOPRA,  s^b'be-o  dee  so'ind,  and  SAlilHO  £)] 
SOTTO.  sdb'be-o  dee  soUto,  two  contiguous  villages  of  Nor- 
thern Italy,  government  of  Milan,  province,  and  13  miles 
N.E.  of  Brescia,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Chie.se.  P.  1129. 

SABBIONETTA,  sdb-be-o-n^t'td,  a town  of  Lombardy,  18 
miles  S.IV.  of  Mantua.  Pop.  7000.  It  has  a castle,  and  was 
the  capital  of  a principality  given  by  Napoleon  to  his  sister 
Pauline,  in  1806. 

S.AB'DEN,  a village  of  England,  in  Lanca.shire.  on  a tri- 
butary of  the  Calder,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Burnley.  Pop.  llCb. 

SABIL'LISYILLE,  a post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Mary- 
land. 95  miles  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

SABINA,  s3.-bee'nd,  an  old  province  of  the  Pontifical 
States,  in  Central  Italy,  tiow  comprised  in  the  Comarca  di 
Roma,  and  delegations  of  Rieti  and  Spoleto. 

SABI'NA.  a post-village  of  Clinton  co..  Ohio,  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Wilmington,  and  Zanesville  Railroad,  62  miles  S.W. 
of  Columbus.  Pop.  255. 

SABINA,  a village  of  New  Mexico,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte. 

SABINAS,  sd-uee'nds,  a river  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, states  of  Cohahuila  and  New  Leon,  joins  the  Rio 
Grande.  On  it  is  the  village  of  Sabin.vs. 

SABINE,  a parish  in  the  W.  part  of  Louisiana,  bordering 
on  Texas,  has  an  area  of  about  1300  square  miles.  The 
Sabine  River  forms  the  entire  W.  boundary.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level,  and  is  mostly  occupied  by  prairies.  Seat  of 
justice,  Manny.  Pop.  5828,  of  whom  4115  were  free,  and 
1713  slaves. 

SABINE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Texas,  bordering  on 
the  Sabine  River,  which  separates  it  from  Louisiana.  Area, 
about  600  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Patroon  and  Palo 
Gucho  Bayous.  The  soil  is  mostly  very  fertile,  producing 
cotton  and  Indian  corn,  which  are  exported  by  steamboats 
on  the  Sabine  River  during  high  water.  Capital,  Milan. 
Pop.  2750,  of  whom  1600  were  free. 

S.ABINE,  a township  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigaa.  Pup. 
1631. 

SABINE  CITY,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Texas,  at 
the  outlet  of  Sabine  Lake,  75  miles  E.N.E.  of  Galveston. 

SABINE  LAKE  is  an  expansion  of  Sabine  River,  about  5 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  S.IV. 
extremity  of  Loui.siana.  Length,  about  18  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  about  9 miles. 

SABINE  (sd-been''  RIVER,  rises  in  Hunt  co.,  Texas,  and 
flows  in  an  E.S.E.  direction,  until  it  strikes  the  E.  boundary 
of  the  state.  From  this  point  it  pursues  a general  S.  course, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and 
passes  through  Sabine  Lake  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  The 
whole  length  is  estimated  at  500  miles.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
shallow  at  its  mouth,  but  is  navigable  by  small  boats  in 
high  water  in  some  parts  of  its  course. 

SABINE'l'OWN.  sa-been't6wn,  a post-village  of  Sabine  co., 
Texas,  on  the  Sabine  River,  10  miles  E.  of  Milan.  It  is  the 
principal  shipping-point  for  the  cotton  raised  in  the  county. 

SABINO,  a town  of  Northern  Italy.  See  IsEO. 

SABINO.  sd-bee'no.  a village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  in  the  interior  of  New  Mexico. 

SAB'INSVILLE,  a post-otflce  of  Tioga  co..  Pennsylvania, 

SABIONCELLO.  sd-be-on-ch&Plo.  (anc.  Hil/li.%)  a mountain- 
ous peninsula  of  Dalmatia,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Ragusa.  extend- 
ing into  the  Adriatic  between  the  islands  of  Curzola  and 
Lesina.  Length.  43  miles;  average  breadth,  4. 

S.A.BIOTE,  si-be-o'tA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  £6 
miles  N.E.  of  Jaen.  Pop.  2652 

SABIS.  See  Sambre. 

SABLfi,  sd'bbV,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe, 
on  the  Sarthe,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Erve,  and  here 
crossed  by  a bridge  of  black  marble,  27  miles  W.S.W.  < f Le 
Mans.  Pop.  in  1852,  5282,  who  manufacture  gloves,  and 
trade  in  marble,  quarried  in  the  vicinity. 

SABLE  ISL.AND,  a small  island  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
lying  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  sailing  between  the 
northei  n ports  of  America  and  Europe,  90  miles  S.E.  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Lat.  43°  59'  N..  Ion.  59°  47'  W.  It  is  low  and  sandy, 
about  25  miles  in  length,  and  li  iu  breadth,  and  has  been 
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lUe  scene  tf  numemns  and  melancholy  shipwrecks.  A com- 
pany of  men,  furnished  with  provisions  and  other  neces.saries 
for  the  pnrpo.se  of  relievini;  shipwrecked  mariners,  are  sup- 
ported at  an  annual  expense  of  $f000.  The  island  is  covered 
with  grass  and  wild  pease,  sustaining  by  its  spontaneous  pro- 
duc  tioii  about  500  wild  hor.ses  and  many  cattle.  The  fisheries 
in  its  vicinity  have  recently  been  prosecuted  with  success. 
Cape  Saule  Island  is  off  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia. 

SADDLE  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
peninsula,  and,  flowing  in  a direction  E.S.E.,  enters  the 
lower  part  of  Saginaw  Bay. 

SABLE  RIVEB,  of  Michigan.  See  Sandy  Biver. 

SABLES,  or  SABLES-D’OLONNE.  Les.  Li  .sib’l  do'lonn'.  a 
tcvrn  and  seaport  of  France,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  21  miles 
S.W.  of  Bourbon -Yen dee.  Pop.  in  1852.  5983.  It  stands 
partly  on  a sandy  peninsula,  and  partly  on  an  elevated 
rock,  with  a port  for  vessels  under  150  tons,  and  an  active 
pilchard  fishery. 

SABLONVILLE.  sib'liNc'veeP,  a village  of  France,  form- 
ing a N.W.  suburb  of  Paris,  adjoining  the  new  fortifications. 

SABOR,  si-uoR^  a river  of  Spain,  rising  in  Leon,  joins  the 
Douro  on  the  right,  in  Portugal,  after  a cour.se  of  75  miles. 

S.A.B0UG  LY,  sa-boogfiee,  a small  post-village  of  Yallobusha 
CO.,  Missi.ssippi. 

SABRAO,  an  i.sland  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Adenara. 

SABRES,  sdb’r,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Lhnde.s.  19  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Mont-de-Marsan.  Pop.  2524. 

SA/BRIDGEWOIITII,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  and  IQi 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Hertford,  with  a station  on  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  28^  miles  N.E.  of  London. 

SABKINA,  sd-breehid,  a volcanic  i.sland  of  the  Azores, 
thrown  up  in  1810  to  the  height  of  400  feet  above  the  sea, 
near  St.  Michael.  It  has  since  been  wholly  submerged. 

.SABRINA  or  SABRIANA.  See  Severn. 

SABRINA  iESTUARIUM.  See  Bristol  Channel. 

SABltl'NA  LAND,  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  is  an  undefined 
tract  of  land  seen  by  Balleny  in  1839,  in  lat.  75°  S.,  Ion. 
117°  E. 

SABUGAL,  sd-boo-gdF,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira  Baixa,  23  miles  S.E.  of  Braga.  Pop.  830. 

SABIJ'LA,  a post-village  of  .Tackson  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Mi.s- 
sLssippi.  32  miles  below  Galena. 

SABY,  (Saby,)  s'l/bii,  S.EBYE  or  SABYE.  (Sabye.)  .«.V- 
bii'eh.  a town  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
email  river  of  its  own  name,  in  the  Cattegat.  Pop.  800. 

S-ABYNINA,  sd-be-neefiid.  amarket-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Koorsk,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bielixorod.  Pop.  1000. 

S.ABZAWAR.  sab-zd-wdr^  or  SUBZAIVAR,  sub-zd-war',  a 
fortified  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Khorassan.  65  miles  W. 
of  Nishapoor.  It  is  2i  miles  in  circumfei'ence,  populous,  and 
has  a citadel  and  a good  bazaar.  Its  vicinity  consists  of  open 
downs',  bare  of  wood,  but  said  to  produce  quantities  of  corn. 

SAC,  .sawk.a  new  county  in  the  W. N.W.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  about  576  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  sources 
of  Soldier  and  Boyer  Rivers,  affluents  of  the  Missouri.  This 
county  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  The  name  is 
derived  from  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  which  possessed 
the  soil.  Pop.  246. 

SACAPULAS,  sd-kd-poofids,  a market-town  of  Central 
America,  state,  and  110  miles  N.W.  of  Guatemala. 

SACARAP'PA  or  SACCARAIVPA,  a post-village  of  Cum- 
berland CO..  Maine,  on  the  Presumpscot  River,  and  on  the 
York  and  Cumberland  Railroad,  about  50  miles  S.W.  by  W. 
of  Augusta,  contains  saw-mills  and  manufactories. 

SACATAPEQUES,  Central  America.  See  Sacatepec 

SACATECOLUCA,  sd-kd-td-ko-loo/kd.  a town  of  Central 
America,  state,  and  28  miles  S.E.  of  San  Salvador,  on  the 
low  coast  of  the  Pacific,  at  the  foot  of  a volcano  of  its  own 
name,  remarkable  for  its  grottoes  and  hot  springs.  Pop.  5000. 

SACATEPEC,  sd-kd-td-pJkL  .sometimes  written  SACATA- 
PEQUES and  ZACATAPEQUES,  a town  of  Central  America, 
state  of  Guatemala,  capital  of  a district  of  its  own  name, 
stretching  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  W.  of  Guatemala.  Pop. 
3000. 

S.\CAVEM.  sd-kd-v?N0L  a village  and  parish  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Estremadura,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Tagus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Friellas,  7 miles  N.  of  Lis- 
bon. Pop.  2400. 

SACCATOO,  SACKATOO.  SACKATOU  or  SAKATU,  .sdk- 
kd-ioo^  a large  and  populous  town  of  Central  Africa,  in 
Houssa,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Quorra,  in  lat.  13°  N..  Ion.  6° 
E.  It  is  enclosed  by  lofty  walls,  and  entered  by  twelve 
gates.  In  its  centre  is  a large  scjuare.  with  a royal  residence ; 
and  it  has  several  mosques,  manufactures  of  blue  cloth,  and 
trade  with  the  countiies  from  Ashantee  to  Tripoli,  from 
which  latter  it  receives  raw  silk,  glass  wares,  and  perfumery. 
Here  the  traveller  Clapperton  died  on  the  13th  of  April.  1827  ; 
he  was  buried  at  the  village  of  .Tungari.  distant  5 u)iles  S.E. 

SACCO.  sSk'ko,  a river  of  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States, 
after  a S.W.  course  of  40  miles,  joins  the  Garigliano  4 miles 
S.  of  Frosinone. 

SACCO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Citra, 
0 miles  W.  of  Diano.  Pop.  1800. 

SACCONDEE,  sitk-kon'dee,  a small  maritime  province  of 
Upper  Guinea,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  W.  of  Ahanta.  Besides  its 
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capital.  Saccondee.  it  contains  several  villages.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  3000  fighting  men. 

SACCONEX,  .sdk'ko'n^x/,  (Gre.vt  and  Little,)  twoviJages 
forming  two  parishes  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  2 miles 
N.W.  of  Geneva.  Pop.  2504. 

SACEDON.  si-thA-don',  (anc.  Thermida?)  a town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  27  miles  S.E.  of  Guadalajara,  near  the  Tagus. 
Pop.  2875.  It  has  a royal  palace,  barracks,  and  saline  baths, 
frequented  from  June  to  September. 

SACERAM.  a town  of  Tooikistan.  See  Saium. 

SAC-and-FOX  agency,  a post-office  of  Kanzas  Territory. 

SA^CIIEM’S  HEAD,  a noted  watering-place  of  New  Haven 
CO.,  Connecticut,  3 miles  W.S.W.  of  Guilford,  and  13  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  New  Haven.  In  early  times  an  Indian  chief  was 
captured  here,  from  which  circumstance  the  place  derived 
its  name.  The  New  Haven  and  New  London  Railroad  passes 
about  half  a mile  N.  of  the  hotel. 

SACHS.A.  sAk'sA,  (see  Int.  XA'II.,  19,  Obs.,)  a town  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  48  miles  N.N.W.  of  Erfurt,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Harz.  Pop.  1708. 

SACHSEN,  in  Germany.  See  Saxe — Saxony. 

SACHSEN-ALTENBURG.  See  Saxe-Altenburg. 

SACHSENBERG.  sik'.sen-bARG',  a town  of  Germany,  prin- 
cipality of  AValdeck,  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Corbach.  Pop.  1000. 

SACIISENBURG.  sAk'sen-Ix^ORG',  (see  Int.  XVII.,  19  Ous..) 
a market-town  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  Illyria,  27  miles 
N.W.  of  Villach,  on  the  Drave.  defended  by  three  castles. 
In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  Roman  antiquities. 

SACHSEN-COBURG.  See  Saxe-Coburg. 

SACHSENIIAGEN,  sAk'sen-hA'ghen,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  Hesse-Cassel,  province  of  Nieder-IIessiin,  15  miles  N.E.  of 
Rinteln.  Pop.  1680. 

SACHSEN  H.\USEN,  sdk^sen-hSw'zgn,  a town  of  Germany, 
principality,  and  3 miles  N.W.  of  Waldeck.  Pop.  946. 

SACHSEN-AVEIMAR.  See  S.axe-Weimar. 

S.ACIISLEN.  sdksGen,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Unterwalden,  on  the  *E.  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Sarnen,  2 miles 
S.E.  of  Sarnen.  I n its  parish  church  is  buried  the  canonized 
Swiss  hero,  Nicholas  von  der  Flue. 

SACILE.  sA-cheeflA,  a walled  town  of  Au.strian  Italy,  38 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Venice,  on  the  Livenza.  Pop.  4600. 

SACKATOO  or  SACKATOU.  See  Saccatoo. 

SACKER.  sAk'ker,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  in  the  Saugui-  and  Nerbnddah  territory,  34  miles 
W.S.W.  of  .labbalpoor. 

SACK/ET  S.  a post-office  of  ^lacornb  co.,  Michigan. 

SACKHITT’S  H.4RBOR,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry 
of  Jefferson  co.,  New  A’ork,  is  situated  in  Honndsfield  town- 
ship. on  the  S.  shore  of  Black  River  Bay,  about  8 miles  E.  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  170  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany.  Lat.  43° 
55'  N.,  Ion.  75°  57'  W.  It  has  by  far  the  best  harbor  on  the 
lake  for  ship-building,  and  as  a naval  station  and  commercial 
depot.  A tongue  of  land,  extending  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  village,  in  the  .shape  of  a crescent,  divides  it  into  an 
outer  harbor  and  an  inner  harboi'.  The  latter  has  a depth 
of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships  within  two  fathoms 
of  the  shore.  The  same  depth  of  water  extends  to  Black 
River,  where  there  is  another  excellent  po.sition  for  .ship- 
building. The  adjacent  country  is  a fine  agricultural  region, 
while  its  abundant  water-power  renders  it  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  ofmanufiictures;  yet  the  trade  of  Sacketfs  Harbor 
seems  to  be  on  the  decline.  The  declared  value  of  exports 
and  imports  in  1846  was  $'2,735,091.  in  1847,  $2,141,445.  and 
in  1851.  $879,165;  of  the  latter,  $55.3,927  was  the  value  of 
imports,  and  $325,238  of  exports.  The  enrolled  and  licensed 
tonnage  of  the  district  in  1852  amounted  to  7083  tons,  all  of 
which  was  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  numbiw  ol 
arrivals  from  foreign  ports  during  that  yeai  was  2<)6.  (143.107 
tons.)  The  village  contains  1 bank,  a newspaper  office,  and 
Several  machine  shops  and  mills.  The  Sacketfs  Harbor  and 
Ellisburg  Railroad,  of  which  it  is  the  N.  terminn.s,  hits  been 
torn  up  or  abandoned.  Here  is  a military  post  of  the 
United  States,  named  Madison  Barracks,  not  garrisoned  at 
present.  Sacketfs  Harbor  was  first  settled  in  1801.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  1812  it  became  a considerable 
naval  station  and  military  depot.  Pop.  near  2000. 

SACKINGEN,  .sAk^king-en,  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  here  crossed 
by  a bridge.  51  miles  S.S.E.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  1500. 

SACO,  saw'ko,  an  important  river  of  New  England,  rises 
among  the  M hite  Mountain.s.  in  Coos  county.  New  Ihimp- 
.shire,  and  flowing  through  Oxford  county,  Maine,  falls  into 
the  .Atlantic  Ocean  in  York  county.  There  are  seve- 
ral falls  on  this  river,  the  principal  of  wDich  are  the  Great 
Falls,  of  72  feet,  and  Saco  Falls,  at  the  town  of  Saco,  about 
4 miles  from  the  ocean,  where  the  water  d ascends  42  feet, 
affording  a valuable  water-power.  This  river  is  subject  to 
freshets,  the  ordinary  rise  in  the  .spring  being  frcoi  10  to  1,5 
feet;  and  it  has  been  known  to  rise  much  higher,  occasion- 
ing great  loss  of  life  and  property. 

SACO,  a thriving  post-town  and  port  of  entry  of  York  co., 
Maine,  on  the  E.  or  left  bank  of  the  Saco  B ) ter,  about  f 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  Eastern  Bail  • ad,  13  mi)*!* 
S.AV.  of  Portland.  The  industry  of  this  place  and  of  Bidde 
ford,  a flourishing  village  on  the  opposite  side  ’•f  the  river, 
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Ls  <:h»el!y  directed  to  commerce  and  to  cotton  manufactures, 
wieti  of  which  employs  a large  amount  of  capital.  A fall  of 
42  teet  in  the  Saco  River  here  furnishes  e.xcellent  water- 
power. which  is  extensively  used  for  sawing  and  driving 
ntachinery.  There  were  in  1865,  11  cotton  mills  in  opera- 
tion at  these  falls — the  Saco,  and  6 on  the  Biddeford 
side — containing  about  55,000  spindles  and  2800  looms. 
The  York  Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  in  18.31, 
have  a capital  of  $1,550,000,  and  employ  1300  hands,  who 
work  24,986  spindles  and  780  looms,  producing  annually 
6,200,000  yards  of  colored  cottons.  The  most  extensive  cor- 
poration, however,  is  the  Saco  Water-Power  Company,  organ- 
ized in  1839,  with  a capital  of  $1,500,000,  since  increased  to 
$2.!t00,000.  The  operations  of  this  company,  till  1848,  were 
confined  to  the  erection  of  factories.  That  year  they  com- 
menced the  first  of  four  mills,  to  be  erected  with  all  possible 
despatch,  for  their  own  use,  each  to  be  240  feet  long,  75  feet 
wide,  and  5 stories  high — the  largest,  probably,  in  the  state. 
Their  machine  shop  is  271  feet  long.  46 .wide,  and  6 stories 
high.  The  Laconia  Company  have  $1,500,000  capital,  and 
employ  near  2000  hands.  There  are  also  various  manufac- 
tories of  woollen  goods,  hardware,  &c.  One  of  the  largest 
foundries  in  the  state  is  that  of  the  Water  Power  Co.,  in 
which  upwards  of  1000  tons  of  pig-iron  are  annually  con- 
sumed. About  5.000,000  feet  of  boards,  shingles,  laths, 
heading,  and  other  kinds  of  lumber  are  annually  turned  out 
at  the  various  saw  mills  here  in  operation.  The  shipping 
of  the  district,  June  30.  1854,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of 
2532  tons  registered,  and  2462  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of 
the  latter,  2277  tons  were  employed  in  the  coast  trade,  and 
188  in  the  mackerel  fishery.  The  foreign  arrivals  for  the 
year  was  1 vessel;  clearances,  4 vessels.  During  the  pe- 
riod above  specified,  1 ship  and  1 schooner,  with  an  aggre- 
gate burden  of  1293  tons,  were  admeasured.  During  the 
year  1853,  6591  tons  of  shipping  were  built  here;  and  in 
April,  1854,  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  was  5160. 
There  are  here  4 banks — 2 in  Saco  and  2 in  Biddeford — 3 
savings  institutlon.s,  an  insurance  company,  a gas  company, 
12  churches — 6 in  Saco  and  6 in  Biddeford — 3 literary  asso- 
ciations, viz.,  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  (Saco,)  organized 
December  9, 1841,  volumes  in  the  Library,  3500 ; the  Saco 
Athenasum,  with  a library  of  2000  volumes,  and  the  York 
Library,  containing  about  1000  volumes;  2 public  high- 
schools,  and  2 newspaper  offices — 1 in  Saco  and  1 in  Bidde- 
ford. About  $5500  are  expended  annually  on  the  schools 
of  this  place.  Since  1844,  a new  cemetery,  called  the 

Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,”  has  been  laid  out  u-'on  the  Mount 
Auburn  plan  near  the  town.  Saco  is  a place  of  public  resort, 
and  has  4 hotels  near  the  sea  and  2 in  the  centre.  Pop.  of 
Saco  township  in  1840,  4408;  in  1860,  6223;  of  Biddeford  in 
1840, 2574 : in  1 850, 6095 ; of  both  villages  in  1865,al>out  15,000. 

SACOMAN/GO  RIVER  ri.ses  in  Warren  co..  New  York, 
and  winding  through  Hamilton  and  Fulton  counties,  fells 
into  the  Hudson  River  about  15  miles  S.W.  of  Lake  George. 

SACO  JIB.  saOcom,  a paj'ish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

S.\CO  RIVER.'Maine,  a station  on  the  York  and  Cumber- 
land Bailroad.  18  miles  from  Portland. 

S.4CHAMEN'TO,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  an  area  of  about  900  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Sacramento  River,  on  the  S.  by  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Moquelumne  Rivers  and  Dry  Creek,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  American  River.  The  sod  of  this  county  is 
generally  fertile,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  perhaps  more 
extensively  cultivated  than  that  of  any  other  county  in  the 
state.  Gold  is  found,  but  not  in  great  abundance.  Capital, 
Sacramento  City.  Pop.  24,142. 

SACRAJIEN'TO,  a river  of  California.  See  Appenuix. 

SACRAMKN'1'0,  a post-village  of  JVaushara  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  Fo.x  River,  about  80  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Madison.  It 
is  the  i)rincipal  shipping  jwint  in  the  county.  Laid  out  in 
1851.  It  contains  3 stores,  and  3 hotels. 

SACRAMENTO  CITY,  a port  of  entry  and  important  com- 
mercial town,  and  the  pre.sent  capital  of  California,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  Sacramento  River,  a little  below  the  mouth 
of  the  American  diver,  in  the  midst  of  a level  and  fertile 
country,  120  miles  by  water  N.E.  of  San  Francisco,  which  is 
about  75  miles  distant  in  a direct  line.  Lat.  38°  34'  N..  Ion. 
121°  26'  W.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  street  nearest  the 
river  being  called  Front  street,  the  next  Second,  and  .so  on; 
these  are  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  distinguished 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  direction  of  the  latter 
aj  E.  and  W.  The  principal  places  of  business  are  near  the 
Sacramento  River,  between  First  and  Sixth  streets  and  be- 
tween II  and  L streets.  The  houses  and  stores  in  this  part 
of  the  city  are  mostly  built  of  brick.  In  other  parts  the 
dwellings  are  generally  of  wood,  neatly  painted  and  adorned 
with  fine  gardens.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas.  It  is  the 
second  city  in  the  state  in  respect  to  population  and  trade. 
As  a centre  of  commerce,  Sacramento  City  possesses  great 
advantages.  It  is  accessible  for  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels, at  all  seasons  of  the  year , wnile  not  only  the  Sacra- 
mento River  itself,  but  its  important  affiuent,  the  Feather 
River,  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats  far  abovA,  into  the 
mteriv/t  of  the  country.  These  advantages  oave  rendered 
this  town  the  principal  entrepot  lor  supplying  with  provi- 


sions the  great  mining  region  of  the  north.  The  foundations 
of  a new  capitol  were  laid  about  1863.  Since  the  flood  of 
1861-2,  which  caused  great  damage  here,  a substantial  levee 
has  been  constructed  around  the  city.  Sacramento  has  a 
graded  system  of  public  schools,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
high  school,  a classical  school  for  boys,  a seminary  for 
ladies,  and  1 public  library;  also  2 foundries.  Three  daily 
newspapers  are  published  here.  This  place  is  the  S.W.  ter 
minus  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  (in  i)rogress),  and  ol 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad,  wiiich  is  completed  to 
Folsom,  22  miles  from  which  point  another  road  is  opened 
to  Lincoln.  It  has  daily  communication  by  steamboat  with 
San  Francisco.  On  account  of  its  central  situation  tire 
political  and  other  state  conventions  are  usually  held  here. 
The  estimated  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
city  is  about  $12,000,000.  Sacramento  City  was  founded  in 
the  spring  of  1849,  the  central  part  of  the  town  being  about 
1 mile  below  Sutter’s  Fort,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ame- 
rican River,  belonging  to  the  settlement  formerly  known  as 
Nueva  Helvetia.  The  population  of  Sacramento,  in  1800, 
was  13,785;  in  1865  it  is  estimated  at  18,00i). 

SACRTFICIOS,  si-kre-fee'se-oce,  a small  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  3 miles  S..  of  Vera  Cruz,  celebrated  as  the 
place  of  sacrifice  under  the  ancient  Aztec  religion,  hence 
its  n.ame.  It  has  some  remains  of  temple.s,  &c. 

SACRIFICIOS.  a small  green  island,  in  the  Pacific,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Mexico,  about  i mile  long.  Lat.  15°  40'  N.. 
Ion.  98°  6'  JV. 

S.\C  (sawk)  RIVER,  of  Jli.s.souri,  rises  in  Lawrence  co..  and 
flowing  northward,  falls  into  the  Osage,  near  the  middle  of 
St.  Clair  county,  a little  above  Osceola.  The  East  Fork  rises 
in  Green  county,  and  enters  the  river  from  the  right  in 
Cedar  countv. 

SACRUM  'FLUJIEN.  See  Tavignano. 

SACRUM  PROMOXTORIUM.  See  Cape  St.  Vlvcent. 

SACS  (pronounced,  and  often  written  SAUKS)  and 
FOXES,  kindred  and  associated  tribes  of  Indians,  formeidy 
dwelling  in  the  S.  part  of  Iowa,  now  occupying  lauds  in  the 
Indian  Territory. 

SAC^TON,  a post-office  of  Clarke  co..  Illinois. 

SACUI,  SACUHI,  sd-koo-ee',  or  SUSSUIII,  soos-soo-ee'.  a 
river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Jlinas  Geraes,  after  a S.E.  course 
of  about  250  miles  joins  the  Doce.  It  is  navigable  for  about 
200  miles. 

SAD.\.  sd/dd,  or  SAADEH.  sdffieh,  a walled  town  of  Arabia, 
in  Yemen,  145  miles  N.  of  Sana. 

SADA,  sd'dd,  or  SANTA  MARIA  DE  SADA,  sdn'td  md- 
ree'd  da  sd'dd.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  8 miles  E.  of 
Corunna,  on  the  Bay  of  Betanzos.  Pop.  1912. 

SADAB.\,  sd-nd'Bd,  or  SAD  AV  A,  sd-nd'vd,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Aragon,  province,  and  42  miles  N.W.  of  Saragossa,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Arvo. 

SADAO.  a river  of  Portugal.  See  Saloao. 

SADAQUADA.  sad'.vkwd'da.  or  SAU'QUOIT,  a creek  of 
Oneida  co..  New  York,  enters  the  Mohawk  River  at  Whites- 
borough. 

SAI)G)INGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SAD'DLE,  an  island  of  South  America,  off  the  coast  of 
Terra  del  Fuego.  Lat.  55°  2.3'  50"  S.,  Ion.  68°  4'  30"  W. 

S.\D'DLE.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle. 

SAD^DLEBACK.  a mountain  in  Cumberland,  England. 
4|  miles  N.E.  of  Keswick.  Elevation,  2787  feet. 

S.\DDLEB.A.CK,  an  island  in  Hudson  Strait,  in  British 
North  America. 

SAD'DLEBACK  MOUN/TAIN,  in  Franklin  co.,  Maine. 
Height,  about  4000  feet. 

SAD'DLEHEAD,  is  the  N.  extremity  of  Achil  Island,  W. 
of  Ireland. 

S.4D'DLB  ISLAND,  several  islets  of  the  China  Sea. 

S.\DG1LE  MOUN'TAIN,  Massachusetts,  in  Berk.shire  co., 
the  highest  in  the  state,  has  an  elevation  of  about  3500  feet. 

SADDl.E  PEAK,  a mountain  of  Great  Andaman  Island, 
in  the  Ray  of  Bengal. 

SADDLE  RIVER,  of  New  Jersey,  falls  into  the  Pas.saic 
in  Hudson  county. 

SADDLE  RIVER,  a post-township  of  Bergen  co..  New 
•lersey,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Passaic  River,  about  70  miles 
N.E,  by  N.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  1007. 

SADDLE'S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co..  South 
Carolina. 

SADtDLEWORTH,  an  extensive  chapelry  of  England,  co. 
of  York,  West  Riding,  11  miles  W.S.W.  oi  Huddt^r.sfield. ' 

S.\DDUKEEN,  sdd-doo-k;Vn^  an  island  of  the  Sea  of  Babr 
el-Mandeb.  in  West  Asia.  N.  of  Zeyla. 

SA  DMiERS  VI LLE,  a village  of  Queen  Anne  co.,  Matyland, 

SADLERSVILLE,  a post-office,  Robertson  co.,  Tennessee, 

SADO.  sd'do.  an  island  in  the  Sea  of  .iapan,  W.  of  Ni- 
phon.  Lat  38°  20' N.,  Ion.  138°  30'"  E.  Estimated  area.  720 
square  miles.  It  is  fertile,  populous,  and  produces  gold. 

SADRAS.  sd-drds/,  a maritime  town  of  India,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Palaur,  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Madras.  Lat.  12° 
31'  N.,  Ion.  80°  14'  E.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dutch, 
and  was  of  commercial  importance,  but  has  decayed. 

SADREE,  adtdree',a  town  of  West  Hiudostan,  dominions, 
and  50  miles  S.E.  ofOdeypoor, 
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SADSBURY,  sadzHaei’-e,  a post-township  of  Chester  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  19  miles  W.  of  West  Chester.  Pop.  2589. 

SADSBURY,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
intersected  by  the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal.  Pop.  1136. 

SADSBURY,  a township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
intersected  by  the  Columbia  Railroad.  Pop.  1739. 

SADSBURYVILLE,  sadz'ber-e-vil\  a post-village  of  Chester 
oo.,  Pennsylvania,  39  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

SADSKA,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Sazka. 

SiEBYE,  a town  of  Denmark.  See  S.aby. 

SAEED  or  SAID,  sl-eed',  the  name  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  historian,  Albulfeda,  was  applied  to  Egypt 
S.  of  Old  Cairo,  but  the  W.  half  of  the  region  is  now  called 
Vostani. 

S.:EFVAR-AN,  sAf/vaa  Sn,  a river  of  Sweden,  laen  of  Umed, 
after  a S.E.  course  of  100  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
10  miles  E.  of  Umed. 

SAEGERSTOWN,  sA-ghers-town,  a post-borough  of  Craw- 
ford co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  French  Creek,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Railroad,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Meadville. 
It  is  rapidly  improving,  by  means  of  the  water-power  and 
navigation  of  French  Creek.  Pop.  352. 

SAEGERSVILLE,  s;Pghers-vil,  a post-village  of  Lehigh  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Jordan  Creek,  69  miles  N.N.W.  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

SAELICES,  sA-A-’eehhJs,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
31  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cuenca.  Poj).  2010. 

S.ETABIS  or  SETABTS.  See  Sax  Felipe  i>e  .Tativa. 

S.ETEU.  S.ATER.  fSater,)  S.ETIIER  or  SATIIER.  fSa- 
thei\)  sa'ter.  a town  of  Xorth  Sweden,  laen,  and  18  miles 
S.S.E.  of  F.-ilutj.  Pop.  572. 

SAFAKES-  a seaport  town  of  Tunis.  See  Sfax. 

SAFED.  sa-fSd'.  SAFET.  sa-f^U.  or  SAFAD.  {imQ.Ja'pha,) 
a town  of  Pale.etine.  pashalic  of  Acre,  12  mib^s  X.N.W.  of 
Tabareeyah.  It  was  lately  a thriving  town  of  8000  or  9000 
inhabitants,  on  the  declivity  of  a steep  hill,  crowned  by  a 
Gothic  castle,  hut  it  was  wholly  ruined  by  an  earthquake. 
January  1.  1837,  which  destroyed  5000  of  its  population. 

SAFE  IIARlBOR,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Susquehanna,  lO  miles  S.W.  of  Lancaster. 
Here  are  extensive  iron  furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  produc- 
ing railroad  iron.  Pop.  920. 

SAFET,  a town  of  Palestine.  See  Safed. 

SAFFEE,  SAFFl,  saWee'.  AZAFFl,  rzdf'fee',  or  ASFI.  Is'- 
fee',  {'SiW.  Sofia?)  a fortified  seaport  town  of  North  Africa, 
province,  and  107  miles  N.W.  of  Morocco.  Lat.  32°  20'  N., 
ion.  9°  12'  W.  Pop.  12,000,  including  about  3000  Jews.  It 
is  situated  in  a sterile  ravine,  enclosed  by  massive  walls, 
and  it  has  a palace,  and  near  it  a small  fort.  Its  roadstead 
is  safe  only  in  summer.  It  belonged  to  the  Portuguese  from 
1508  till  1641,  and  was  formerly  an  emporium  for  the  trade 
with  Europe,  but  it  declined  with  the  rise  of  .Mogadore. 

SAFFELAERE,  sdf'fi-ld'reb,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  of  the 
parish.  2660. 

SAFFtRON-WAL'DEN,  a municipal  borough,  markeh 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  24  uiiles  N.N.W. 
af  Chelmsford,  and  2 miles  from  the  Newport  station  of  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  Pop.  of  the 
borough  in  1851,  5911.  It  is  built  around  the  foot  of  a 
tongue  of  land,  on  which  is  the  church,  a conspicuous  and 
handsome  edifice,  containing  a fine  altar-piece.  The  town 
is  neat,  and  has  a siiacious  market-place,  a good  town-hall, 
a grammar  school,  with  an  exhilfition  to  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge,  numerous  chaiities,  some  commerce  in  malt, 
barley,  and  cattle,  and  an  extensive  retail  trade.  Saffron 
was  formerly  raised  in  large  quantities  near  it,  w hence  its 
name.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a castle. 

SAGA,  sd'gd,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Kioo-Sioo. 
capital  of  the  province  of  Fizen.  and  the  most  important 
town  in  the  island.  Lat.  33°  15' N.,  Ion.  130°  18'  E.  The 
town  is  traversed  by  many  brooks,  and  a considerable 
number  of  channels;  the  principal  of  the  latter,  that  of 
Sentonofutsi,  is  nearly  50  miles  long,  and  uniting  the  Gulf 
of  Simabara  with  the  Northern  Sea,  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  inland  commerce  of  Kioo-Sioo,  of  which  Saga  is  the 
centrA 

S.AGA/JN.  an  island  of  Asia.  See  S.vghalien. 

SAG.^N,  sd'gdn,  or  ZEG.CN.  tsiPgdn.  a town  of  Prn.ssjau 
Silesia,  48  miles  N.W.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bober,  and  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Glogau.  Pop. 
6696.  It  is  enclosed  by  double  walls,  and  has  a castle,  a 
gymnasium,  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  schools,  three 
hospitals,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
printed  cottons,  sealing-wa.x,  and  glass  wares:  trade  in  corn 
and  cattle.  The  Prussians  were  defeated  here  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1759. 

S.AGARU,  si'gdRt,  a village  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania,  on 
the  island  of  Rilgen.  23  miles  N.E.  of  Stralsund.  Pop.  653. 

S.AGE  111  Llj.  a post-village  of  Graves  co.,  Kentucky. 

-j.AGEWILLE.  a post-ollice  of  Hamilton  co..  New  York. 

'“i.A.GEVIhLE.  a post-village  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Mississippi. 

-.AGG  VILL'.AGE,  a village  of  Suffolk  co . New  York,  near 
the  sea.  about  1 )0  miles  E.  by  .\'.  of  New  York  City. 

SAG  llALIEN,  sd-gd-lee'eu,  SAGIL'ILIN,  SAG  ALIN,  sdgd- 
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leen'.  TARAKAI,  or  TARRAKAI,  ta-rd-lu',  written  also 
SAKHA  LI  E.N,  a long  and  narrow  island  off  the  E.  coast  of 
Asia,  between  lat.  46°  and  54°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  141°  50'  and 
144°  E.,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Gulfs  of  Tartary 
and  Saghalin,  and  S.  from  Yesso  by  the  Strait  of  La  Perouse; 
its  N.  part  belongs  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  S.  to  the  Japanese. 
Estimated  area.  47,500  square  miles,  the  surfiice  in  the  S. 
is  mountainous,  in  the  N.  level  and  sandy,  but  its  intei  ior  is 
little  known.  Its  inhabitants  subsist  mostly  by  fishing 

SAGHALI EN-OOLA.  sS-gd-lee'en  oo/la,  or  SAGIIA’  IN- 
OOL.A,  .s^-gd-leen/  oo'ld.  a towm  of  Mantchooria,  gene?Hlly 
considered  its  capital,  on  the  Amoor;  lat.  50°  N.,  Ion,  127° 
E.  It  is  stated  to  be  rich  and  populous,  and  to  have  a largo 
trade  in  furs,  but  has  not  been  visited  by  Eui-opeans. 

SAGHALTEN  (or  SAGHALIN)  RIVER.  See  Amoor. 

SAG  ILAR/BOR.  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Suffolk 
CO.,  New  York,  is  situated  in  Southampton  tow'uship,  and 
on  a small  bay  which  communicates  w ith  Gardiner's  and 
Great  Peconic  Bays,  about  100  miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  York. 
It  contains  4 or  5 churches,  a bank,  a savings  bank,  and  an 
academy.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  trade 
and  in  the  whale  fishery.  'The  shipping  of  this  port,  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  amounted  to  1882  tons  registered,  and  1716  en- 
rolled and  licensed — total,  3598,  of  wdiich  1829  were  em- 
jiloyed  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  1768  in  the  coasting  trade. 
There  is  a steam  cotton  factory,  a steam  sugar-mill,  and  a 
hosiery  factory.  Estimated  population  2500. 

SAGHIPOLY,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Ipolysagh. 

S.AGHUNY,  a river  of  Canada  East.  See  Saguexay. 

SAGIIUR,  sd-gur^  a town  of  Hindostan,  in  Bundelcund, 
33  miles  S.E.  of  Teary. 

SAGHNAW.  a river  of  Michigan,  is  formed  in  the  county 
of  the  sauie  name,  in  the  E.  central  part  of  the  state,  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Flint  and  Shiawassee.  It  flows  nearly  N., 
and  empties  itself  into  the  head  of  Saginaw  Bay.  Its 
branches  and  tributaries,  flowing  from  all  the  cardinal 
points,  drain  a large  portion  of  the  peninsula.  'The  main 
stream  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  its  depth  varies  from  25 
to  30  feet.  Large  steamers  ascend  this  river  from  the  lake 
to  Saginaw  City,  24  miles  from  its  mouth. 

SAGINAW,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Michigan,  about  5 
miles  from  the  bay  of  its  owm  name,  contains  about  860 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Saginaw  and  its 
branches,  the  Flint  and  Shiawassee  Rivers.  It  is  also 
drained  by  the  Cass,  Tittibaw'assee,  and  Mishtegayoc  Rivero, 
and  by  Beaverdam  and  other  creeks.  'The  surface  is  level 
and  undulating;  the  soil  is  a dark  sandy  loam,  nearly  2 feet 
deep.  Pine  lumber  and  fish  are  the  principal  exports.  'Wate’-- 
power  is  abundant,  and  the  Saginaw  River  is  navigable  for 
large  steamboats.  Capital,  Saginaw  City.  Pop.  12,693. 

SAGINAW,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Saginaw  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.,  excluding  Saginaw  City,  879. 

SAG  INAW  BAY,  of  Lake  Huron,  the  largest  body  of  water 
w'hich  indents  the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  is  situated  in  the 
E.  pai-t  of  the  state.  It  is  about  60  miles  in  length  and  30 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  affords  good  navigation  and 
safe  harbors  for  large  vessels. 

SAGINAW  CI'TY,  of  Michigan,  capital  of  the  county  of 
this  name,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  Saginaw  River,  22  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  about  100  by  railroad,  N.N.W.  of  De- 
troit. It  is  elevated  about  30  feet  above  the  water,  and 
commands  a beautiful  prospect  of  the  river.  It  contains  6 
churches  and  1 bank.  'The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels 
drawing  10  feet  of  water.  'The  four  branches  of  this  river, 
which  unite  4 miles  above  Saginaw,  converge  towards  this 
place  from  all  the  cardinal  points,  and  afford  intercourse  by 
boats  with  a large  portion  of  the  state.  A newspaper  is 
published  here.  Salt  and  lumber  are  lai’gely  exported. 
Pop.  in  1860, 1699 ; in  1865,  about  3500. 

SAGLIANO.  s3l-y3/no,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of 'Turin,  province  of  Biella.  Pop.  1801. 

SAtGO,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

SAGO.\KEMA.  sd-go-3-rA/irid.  a village  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  45  miles  E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
lagoon  of  Sagoareina. 

S.\G0NE.  sah-goiP.  a post-office  of  Dupage  co..  Illinois. 

SAGOONOOI,  SAGOUNOUI,  sd-goo-noo'ee.  written  also 
SAGUNY,  sd-goohiee.  a market-town  of  Russia,  government 
of  Voronezh,  20  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Pavlovsk.  Pop.  1000. 

S.\GOR.  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  See  Saugur. 

SAGRES,  sd/gr?s,  a small  fortified  .seaport  town  of  Por- 
tugal. province  of  .\lgarves,  on  a peninsula  of  the  S.  coast. 
4 miles  S.E.  of  Cape  St.  Vincent.  It  was  founded  in  1410  by 
the  celebrated  Prince  Ilenriquez  of  Portugal,  who  here 
established  a school  of  navigation,  and  fitted  out  discovery 
expeditions. 

SAGRUS.  See  Saxoro. 

SAGU.\  LA  GRANDE,  .sd/gwd  (almost  sd'wd)  Id  gi-dtPd:\.  a 
river  of  Cuba,  emptying  itself  into  the  sea  on  the  .\  coast 
of  the  island.  It  is  navigable  for  schooners  near  29  miles 

SAGU.\  LA  GRANDE,  sd'gwd  or  sd'wd  Id  grdiPdA.  a thriv- 
ing town  of  Cuba,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  above  river.  Pop.  about  2000. 

S.AGUENAY,  sdg'a'nd',  written  sometimes  SAGHUNY,  a 
large  riverof  Canada  East,  and  one  of  the  principal  tribularieF 
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of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  estuary  of  which  it  enters  120  miles 
N.E.  of  Quebec,  in  lat.  48°  6'  N.,  Ion.  69°  38'  W.,  and  into 
which  it  brinjrs  the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  St.  .John.  Total 
course,  100  miles.  The  Safruenay  is  remarkable  even  among 
American  rivers  for  its  wild  ami  picturesciue  scenery.  (See 
Canada,  page  350.)  It  flows  between  precipitous  heights, 
and  in  its  upper  part  forms  numerous  cataracts,  and  is  fre- 
quently from  2 to  3 miles  across.  In  its  lower  part  it  is  less 
wide,  but  very  deep;  and  large  ships  ascend  it  more  than  60 
miles,  to  load  with  deals  and  timber  from  the  few  settlements 
along  its  banks. 

SAGUENAY,  a county  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Canada 
East.  Area,  75,000  square  miles.  The  St.  Lawrence  forms  its 
S.E.  boundary.  Capital,  Eboulemens,  Pop.  in  1852,  20,783. 

SAGUNTUM.  See  Murviedro. 

SAGUNY,  a market-town  of  Russia.  See  Sagoonooi. 

SAGUR.  a town  of  British  India.  See  S.augur. 

SAGY,  sd'zhee^  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Loire,  arrondissement  of  Louhans.  Pop.  2649. 

SAIIAGUN,  sd-d-goon'.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  31 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Leon,  with  2312  inhabitants,  the  remains  of 
a castle,  and  other  fortilications,  and  a famous  Benedictine 
abbey,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  Alphonso  VI.  and  his  five 
wives.  It  has  many  mills,  and  manufactures  of  woollens 
and  linens. 

S.AIIA.MA,  NEVAUO  DE.  nd-vd'do  dd  sd-hd/ind,  a moun- 
tain of  the  Andes,  in  Peru;  lat.  18°  7'  S.,  Ion.  68°  52'  W. 
Height.  22,350  feet. 

SAGIAM-TOLNY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SAHARA,  sd-hd/rd  or  sd'ha-rd.  or  ZAIIARA,  zd-hd'rd, 
(more  correctly  SAHRA  or  SAIIIIR.A,  .sdh'h'rd.)  called  also 
the  GREAT  DESERT,  (Fi-.  Grand  Dessurt,  gr6N«  d.VzaiR'; 
Ger.  Die  Wude.,  dee  wiis'teh,  i.  e.  “the  de.sert;”  L.  Desedtum 
Mag'nuni,)  a vast  region  of  .Vorth-east  Africa,  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  on  the  \V.  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  the 
E..  between  15°  and  35°  N.  lat..  and  15°  W.  and  35°  E.  Ion. 
Length  from  E.  to  W.,  about  3000  miles:  average  breadth, 
about  900  miles.  Area,  2.700.000  sijuare  miles.  The  limits 
of  the  Great  De.sert  towards  the  N.  and  S.  do  not  admit  of 
being  fixed  with  precision.  On  the  E.  it  commences  at  the 
Libyan  Hills,  which,  in  Egypt,  confine  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
on  the  W.  On  the  S.,  its  natural  boundary  depends  on  the 
extension  northward  of  the  rains,  the  line  of  which,  taken  col- 
lectively, may  be  said  to  lie  in  lat.  17°  N.  But  there  are 
many  circumstances  of  local  configuration,  which  affect  both 
the  extension  of  the  rains,  and  their  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  adjacent  country.  In  general,  the  Sahara  has 
on  the  S.  a broad  seam  of  country,  too  dry  for  cultivation,  yet 
abounding  in  excellent  pasturage  for  several  months  in  the 
year,  with  sufficiency  of  water  in  wells,  and  occasionally 
trees,  chiefly  mimosas  and  the  doum-palm.  (Cucifera  The- 
haico..)  The  desert  of  Babiy uda,  adjoining  the  Nile,  W.  of 
Meroe,  is  of  this  description,  resembling  a rich  park  at  one 
season  of  the  year,  (about  midsummer,)  while  at  another  it 
is  little  better  than  an  arid  and  desolate  waste.  Such,  al.so, 
seem  to  be  the  N.  districts  of  Darfoor  and  Waday.  On  the 
frontiers  of  Bornoo.  also,  and  of  Hons.sa.  the  valley  of  Kaw- 
war,  and  the  country  named  Ashen,  of  which  Agadez  is  the 
capital,  partake  at  once  of  the  characters  of  desert  and  of 
oasis,  or  interspersed  fertile  land.  Farther  \V.,  the  desert 
seems  to  reach  S.  to  the  banks  of  the  I sa.  or  river  of  Timljuc- 
too.  The  town  of  Timbuctoo,  about  8 miles  from  the  river, 
is  surrounded  by  desert.  But  at  a distance  of  a few  day.s’ 
journey  to  the  N.E.  and  N.  are  the  oases  of  .JIabrook  and 
Arawau,  which  seem,  however,  to  be  of  the  poorest  descrip- 
tion. Farther  W.  lies  Taudeny,  whence  rock-salt  is  obtained. 
Teghaza,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  salt-mines,  is  situated 
farther  N.,  on  the  road  to  Tafilelt.  Not  far  from  Taudeny, 
probably  to  the  S.W.,  is  Walata  or  (in  the  plural)  Iwalaren, 
one  of  the  chief  oases  of  the  W.  desert.  S.AV'.  of  Walata  are 
Tisheet  and  Taghauf,  the  latter  but  seven  days  from  Kaarta; 
thence  the  gum-tree  forests  extend  W.  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Senegal;  but  towai’ds  the  seaside  sterility  predomi- 
nates. and  the  bare  sandy  desert  spreads  S.  of  the  Senegal, 
even  beyond  Cape  Yerd.  The  N.  limit  of  the  Sahara  is  still 
more  irregular  than  the  S.  Wady  Noon  may  be  assumed  to 
be  its  commencement  on  the  W..  whence  its  general  direc- 
tion is  ne.arly  on  the  same  parallel,  approaching  the  Medi- 
teranean  as  it  extends  E..  till  on  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  it  reaches 
the  margin  of  the  sea.  The  oases  of  the  Tooat,  Fezzan,  and 
Seewah,  (Siwah.)  are  near  or  on  the  N.  limit. 

The  Sahara  is  traversed  in  many  directions  by  caravan 
routes;  tr.avellers  on  which  undergo  the  most  intense  suf- 
feiings  from  thirst,  and  from  exposure  to  the  S’inioon.  or 
hot  dry  wind  from  the  S.  and  E..  which  usually  lasts  from 
10  to  12  hours;  during  its  continuance  the  air  is  imi)reg- 
nated  with  fine  sand,  and  the  sun  is  barely  perceptible. 
Rain  appears  to  fall  in  torrents  at  iTitervals  of  5,  10,  or  20 
years.  In  summer,  the  heat  dui  ing  the  day  is  excessive,  bvit 
the  nights  are  frequently  cold ; in  winter  the  temperature  is 
ftoir-etimes  considerably  below  the  freezing  point.  Ice  has 
been  found  in  Fezzan.  and  also  on  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Geoiogi/. — The  Great  Desert  may  be  generally  described  as 
an  eRvat.ed  table  land  covered  with  large  blocks  of  stone, 
hard  baked  earth,  gravel,  or  loose  sand ; in  many  places  it 
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is  incrusted  with  salt.  Granite  seems  to  be  the  rocl 
which  most  frequently  breaks  through  the  sandstone  cover 
ing  of  the  waste.  Towards  Egypt,  limestone  comes  intc 
view.  The  Tripolitan  Ilamada  is  divided  from  E.  to  W . by 
a volcanic  line,  marked  by  at  least  one  well-preserved  crater, 
Tooggoort  (Tuggurt.)  Connected  with  this  .system,  are  the 
numerous  hot  springs,  which  issue  forth  copiously  in  many 
places  towards  the  interior,  particularly  at  Ghat,  (Ioti.  10° 
30'  E..)  and  spread  luxuriance  around  them.  Fen-uginous 
sandstone  is  common,  and  many  rocky  .spots,  chiefly  in  tht 
W.  desert,  S.  of  Wady  Noon,  are  said  to  contain  iron.  Cop- 
per was  once  obtained  in  abundance  from  the  hills  N.  of 
Agadez:  but  at  present  the  only  mineral  which  increase.'^ 
the  resources  of  the  Sahara,  is  salt,  excavated  at  Taudeny, 
on  the  route  from  Timbucffoo  to  Wady  Noon,  and  at  Bilna,  in 
the  country  of  the  Tibboos,  E.  of  the  route  from  Bornoo  to 
Tripoli. 

The  barrenness  of  Sahara  is  obviously  owing  to  the  almosl 
total  absence  of  rain:  for  undoubtedly  if  rain  fell  abundantly 
even  on  those  parts  that  consist  wholly  of  .sand,  without 
any  fertilizing  ingredient,  some  species  of  plants  woulo 
spring  up.  and  by  their  decay,  would  in  the  course  of  years 
cover  the  surface  with  a vegetable  mould. 

Zoology  and  Vegetidion. — In  the  desert,  properly  so  called, 
there  is  little  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  life.  The  large  ani- 
mals which  characterize  South  Afi  ica  are  here  wholly  want- 
ing. A few  species  of  auteloj)es  are  met  with  in  favored 
spots.  The  lion  avoids  the  parched  country.  Lizards,  jer- 
boas. and  serpents  of  many  kinds,  retain  undisturbed  po.s- 
session  of  the  burning  sands.  The  land-tortoise,  of  great 
size,  is  said  to  be  common  towards  the  S.,  where  bushes 
grow;  there  the  arak.  or  Salvedora  Persica.  generally  pre- 
vails. Prickly  .sainfoin,  with  other  tough  and  humble 
plants,  are  comprehended  under  the  Arab  name  of  hashish, 
or  herbage.  As  the  country  improves,  the  Jcacia  ferru- 
ginea  appears;  then  the  talha,  {Acacia  Arubica.)  and  other 
trees,  till  the  doum  and  date-palms  mark  the  limits  of  the 
desert.  Yet  the  date-palm  itself  usually  thrives  best  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  rains.  In  Fezzan  and  other  tracts, 
where  the  date-groves  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  inha- 
bitants, heavy  rains  often  prove  fatal  to  the  trees,  by  dis- 
solving and  carrying  to  their  roots  the  salt  foi  nied  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

SAIIARUNPOOR.  District  of.  India.  See  Seiiarunpoor. 

SAI,  si,  a large  town  of  Senega mbia,  state  of  Bambana, 
on  the  Joliba,  between  Sego  and  Yamina. 

SAIANSK,  si-dnsk/,  or  "SAYANSKI E.  .si-dn'.ske-d.  a forti- 
fied post  of  Siberia,  government  of  Yeniseisk,  on  the  Yeni- 
sei. 70  miles  S.  of  Abakansk.  About  90  miles  farther  S.  are 
the  Saiansk  Mountains,  forming  a part  of  the  frontier  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  L'ninese  Empires. 

SAID,  the  name  of  Upper  Egypt.  See  Saeed. 

SAIDA  or  SAYDA,  si'dd.  a town  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Leipslc.  17  miles  S S.E.  of  Freiberg.  Pop.  1165. 

SAIDA,  .sPdd,  (Fr.  Sa'ide,  sid:  anc.  Si'don.)  a maritime 
town  of  .Syria,  pashalic  of  Acre,  on  the  N.  side  of  a steep 
promontory,  extending  into  the  Mediterranean,  lat.  33°  S-F 
N..  Ion.  3-5°  21'  E.,  18  miles  S.  of  Beyroot.  Pop.  6060.  prin- 
cipally Mohammedans  and  Greeks.  It  is  badly  laid  out 
but  it  contains  many  good  houses,  several  large  inns,  and 
well-supplied  bazaars,  and  its  vicinity  abounds  with  orchards 
and  plantations.  It  is  defended  by  a castle,  built  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  and  its  peninsular  side  is  shut  off  from 
the  mainland  by  walls  kept  in  repair.  Its  harbor  was.  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  rendered  unfit  for  any  but  small  vessels, 
and  its  commerce  has  declined  commensurately  with  the 
rise  of  Beyroot;  yet  it  has  still  some  trade  in  silk,  fruit, 
oil,  and  gall-nuts.  The  original  city  of  .Sidon,  some  traces 
of  which  are  supposed  to  exist  about  2 miles  inland.  w;is  a 
city  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  is  called  the  “great  Ziilon” 
in  .Toshua,  and  is  mentioned  by  Horner.  It  was  subsequently 
eclipsed  in  importance  by  Tyre:  but  it  remained  a place  of 
oonse(iuence  long  after  the  Christian  era. 

.SAIF,  a village  of  Arabia.  See  Fartash. 

SAIGHTON.  .sT'ton.  or  SAUGIUTON-on-the-IIILL,  a town- 
ship of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

SA1-G1)N.  si-gonb  or  SAl-GUN.  sI-gun^  called  by  the  na- 
tives LOOKNOOEE  or  LOUKNOUf.  look'noo'ee'.  &c..  a city 
and  river-port  of  Anam.  in  Farthei-  India,  capital  and  chief 
commercial  emporium  of  its  S.  province  of  Tsiauqia.  on  the 
river  of  Sai-gon,  35  miles  from  the  China  Sea.  Lat.  16°  47'  N.. 
Ion.  106°  45'  E.  Pop.  estiuiated  at  180,006,  including  in.any 
Chine.se.  1 1 consists  of  two  towns,  con-nected  by  a sti agirling 
suburb;  Pingeh,  with  the  citadel,  is  on  the  W.  siile  of  the 
Sai-gon ; the  commercial  town  is  on  a tributary  stream,  navi- 
gable for  large  boats.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  intersected 
by  canals,  some  of  which  are  lined  with  quays  of  stone  and 
brickwork.  The  hou.ses  are  mostly  of  earth,  of  one  story, 
and  thatched  with  palm-leaves.  The  citadel,  fortified  in  a 
European  fashion,  contains  barraclis.  officers’  quai  h-rs.  and 
the  governor's  re.sidence.  Sai-gon  has  a naval  yard  and 
arsenal,  where  some  good  junks  have  been  built,  a royal 
palace,  and  large  rice  magazines.  It  communicates  with  the 
Me-kong  (Cambodia)  by  a canal  23  miles  in  length,  and  has 
a foreign  trade,  chiefly  with  Siam  and  China.  The  markets 
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are  well  supplied  with  provisions,  especially  fish,  and  the 
en\  ire  lb'  ary  fertile  and  carefully  cultivated. 

SAI  dUR,  sl-hur'.  a town  and  strong  fortress  of  Ilindostan, 
iomin  ons,  and  about  68  miles  from  Jeypoor. 

SAIbAUF,  (.sRldwf.)  (.Mittel,  miytel,  Oder,  o'ber,  and 
Unier,  oon'ter,)  three  contiguous  villages  of  Bavaria,  in 
Lf:ve:  F’ranconia,  near  .\schaffenburg.  Pop.  1008. 

SATI.  CREKK.  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Tennessee. 

SAILIM.  sl'leem',  or  SACliRA.M,  sd-sd-rinP,  a town  of 
Chinese  Toorkistan.  province  of  Khoten.  Pop.  ‘2000. 

SAILliANS,  sd'ySt'’^''  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Drome,  21  miles  S.E.  of  Valence,  on  the  Dionie. 
Pop.  1943. 

SAILOOR,  si-loor^  a town  of  India,  in  the  Deccan,  Nizam’s 
dominions,  35  miles  N.N.E.  of  Aurungabad. 

SAIL'OR’S  REST,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

SAIMA  (sPmi)  LAKE,  the  largest  lake  of  Finland,  Inen, 
and  30  miles  N.W.  of  Viborg,  its  centre  being  about  lat. 
61°  *20'  N.,  Ion.  28°  E.  Its  shape  is  very  irregular.  Length 
from  N.  to  S.,  45  miles;  greatest  breadth,  30  miles.  It  con- 
tains many  islands,  is  connected  N.  with  numerous  other 
lakes,  and  di.scharges  its  surplus  waters  ou  the  S.E.  by  the 
Woxen,  into  Lake  Ladoga. 

SAINGUIN-EN-MELANTOIS,  sdNo'gdxo/  meh-l6N«'- 
twd',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  arrondisse- 
meut  of  Lille.  Pop.  1646. 

SAINGIIIN-EN-WEPPES,  sdxo'gdNo/  6n<»  v^pp,  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Nord,  arrondissement  of  Lille. 
Pop.  ‘2000. 

SAIN-KALEII.  sin-kMeh,  written  also  SIENKULLAII, 
a village  of  North  Persia,  province  of  Azerbaijan,  near  the 
junction  of  two  branches  of  the  .Jaghatoo,  92  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Tabreez,  at  the  foot  of  an  artificial  mound  of  high  antiquity, 
crowned  by  a strong  modern  fort. 

SAI.N’S.  sdN“,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Aisne,  19 
miles  N.  of  Laon.  Pop.  in  1852.  ‘2505. 

SAINS,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Somme,  5 miles 
S.E.  of  Amiens.  Pop.  850. 

SAINSK  or  Z.VINSK,  zinsk.  a fortified  town  of  Russia, 
government  of  Orenboorg,  50  miles  S.W.  of  Menzelinsk,  ou 
the  Sai  or  Zai.  Pop.  1500. 

4^  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  in  accordance  with 
the  general  plan  adopted  in  this  work,  all  European  names — 
except  those  of  a comparatively  few  well-known  places  that 
have  acquired  an  established  English  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation— are  given  as  they  are  written  in  the  language  of  the 
respective  countries  to  which  they  belong,  those  of  Russia 
and  Turkey  only  being  excepted  for  reasons  elsewhere  given. 
(See  Introddctiox,  XI;  page  14;  also,  the  remarks  under 
“Russia,”  page  21.)  Accordingly,  names  with  the  prefix  of 
Saint  before  a feminine  name  in  France  or  the  B'rench 
colonies,  should  be  written  Sainte,  the  final  e of  this  prefix 
being  taken  into  account  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
precisely  as  if  it  were  a part  of  the  name  itself.  Thus  Sainte- 
Anne  aud  S.ainte-Croix,  &c.,  as  well  as  Saint-Etienne,  (St. 
Stephen,)  would  come  between  Saint  Dunstan  and  Saint 
FtORENT.  Names  with  this  prefix  in  Germany,  should  be 
given  under  Sanct;  those  of  Spanish  and  Italian,  if  mascu- 
line, for  the  most  part  under  San,  if  feminine  under  Santa; 
Portuguese,  Sao  (Santo  before  a name  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  as  Santo  Antonio;)  feminine,  S.anta.  Masculine 
names,  however,  in  Italian  beginning  with  a vowel,  have 
Sant’,  as  Sant’  Andrea,  Sant’  Onofrio.  Tn  a few  instances 
Santo  is  employed  as  a prefix  to  Spanish  masculine  names, 
as  Santo  Domingo,  Santo  Tomas;  the  foi-mer,  however,  will 
•be  found  under  its  usual  English  spelling,  San  Domingo. 
Dutch  names  have  either  Sanct  or  Sant,  but  more  usually 
the  latter.  Hungarian  names  have  Szent. 

SAINT-AFFRIQUE,  s^Nt  df'freek',  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  .\veyron,  on  the  Sorgue.  29  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ro- 
dez.  Pop.  in  1852,  6618. 

SAINT  AGNES,  sent  agbiiz,  the  southernmost  of  the 
Scilly  Islands,  on  the  coast,  and  included  in  the  co.  of  Corn- 
wall: lat.  49° 53' 6"  N..  Ion.  6°  20' 7"  \V.  On  one  of  the  loftiest 
hills  a light-house  was  erected  in ^1680. 

SAI. N'T  AGLN  ES,  a parish  and  town  of  England,  co.  of  Corn- 
wall, on  the  Bristol  Channel,  9 miles  N.VV.  of  'Truro.  'The 
harbor  can  only  be  entered  at  high  water.  Opie,  the  painter, 
was  born  here  in  1761.  St.  Agnes’  Beacon,  in  the  vicinity, 
rises  to  the  height  of  664  feet. 

S.VIN'T-AIG.N  AN,  s^Nt  dn'ySNO^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Loir-et-Cher.  22  miles  S.  of  Blois.  on  the  Cher,  with 
manufactures  of  cloth.  Pop.  in  1852,  ‘2434. 

SAIN'T-AIGN AN-SUR-ROE,  s^Nt  .in'y6N«t  siiR  ro'A',  a 
h/wu  of  France,  department,  and  38  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mayen  ne. 
Pop.  574. 

SAIN'T-AIME,  s^Nt  A'mrf',  a post-village  and  parish  of 
Canada  East,  co.  of  Richelieu,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Alontreal. 
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The  village  contains  several  chuiches,  stores,  and  mUla. 
Pop.  of  the  parish,  3-500. 

SAlN'T-ALB.i.N,  s^Nt  dl'bS.NG^,  a town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of 'Tarn.  E.S.E.  of  Alby.  Pop.  700. 

SAIN'T-ALBAN,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cotes- 
du-Nord.  Pop.  1370. 

SAIN'T-ALBAN,  a town  of  France,  department  of  ls6re. 
Pop.  1050. 

SAIN'T-ALBAN,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loz6re. 
Pop.  in  1852.  2249. 

SAIN'T  ALBAN’S,  sent  awFbanz,  a borough  and  town  of 
England,  co.  of  Hertford,  10  miles  N.W.  of  London,  6^  miles 
N.E.  of  the  Watford  station  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway.  Pop.  of  the  borough,  in  1851,  7000.  'The  borough 
comprises  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Verulamium, 
(Ourolanion  of  Ptolemy.)  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Britons  before  Loudon,  in  the  vicinity  was  an  ancient 
abbey  of  Benedictines. 

SAIN'T  AL/BAN’S,  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine, 
about  50  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1808. 

SAIN'T  ALBAN’S,  a flourishing  post-village  and  town- 
ship. seat  of  justice  of  Franklin  co.,  Vermont,  on  the  Ver- 
mont Central  Railroad,  about  3 miles  E.  of  Lake  Champlain, 
and  ‘24  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Burlington.  'The  village  has  an 
elevated  and  pleasant  situation,  with  a handsome  public 
square  in  the  centre.  It  contains,  besides  the  county 
buildings,  3 or  4 churches,  2 banks,  an  academy,  and  2 news- 
paper officers.  Pop.  3637. 

SAINT  ALBAN’S,  a township  in  the  W.  central  part  of 
Licking  CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1381. 

SAINT  ALBAN’S,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois, 
100  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

SAIN'T  ALBAN’S  BAY,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
Vermont,  on  Lake  Champlain,  about  24  miles  N.  of  Bur- 
lington. It  has  a good  wharf,  and  is  a place  of  consider- 
able trade. 

SAIN'T  ALBAN’S  IIE.-VD,  a conspicuous  promontory  of 
England,  ou  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  parish  of  Worth-Ma- 
travel's.  Summit,  441  feet  above  sea-level,  with  ruins  of  a 
chapel  of  the  twelfth  century  on  the  top.  Sometimes  called 
St.  Adhelm’s  Head.  Lat.  50°  N.,  Ion.  ‘2°  10'  W. 

SAIN'T  AL'LEN,  a parish  of  .England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAIN'T-ALPHONSE,  s^Nt  il'fANz',  a village  of  Canada  East, 
CO.  of  Leinster.  46  miles  N.W.  of  Montreal. 

SAIN'T- AMAND,  sent  d'mdnd',  (Fr.  pron.  s^Nt  d'm6N“',)  a 
town  of  Fi'ance,  department  of  Cher,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of 
llourges,  on  the  Cher,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marmande.  Pop. 
in  1852,  8232.  It  has  a communal  college,  tanneries,  and 
exten.sive  commerce  in  wood,  iron,  and  wool. 

SAIN'T-AM  A.ND,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute- 
Vienne,  arrondissement  of  Bellac.  Pop.  loOO. 

SAI, N'T- AM  AND,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Lot- 
et-Garonne,  arrondissement  of  Agen.  Pop.  1500. 

SAIN'T-AM,\ND,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ni^vre, 
arrondissement  of  Cosue.  Pop.  1‘200. 

SAIN'T-A.M AND,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Puy- 
de-D6me.  arrondissement  of  Ambert.  Pop.  1500. 

SAINT-AMAND.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Deux- 
Sevres,  arrondissement  of  Bressuire.  Pop.  1500. 

SAIN'T-AM.iND,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de- 
Dome,  arrondissement  of  Clermont.  Pop.  1500. 

SAIN'T-AxVIAND  or  SAINT-AMAND-LES-EAUX,  sixt 
ii'mSNO'  l;\z  o',  (auc.  Amandopolis'i)  a town  of  France,  deparb 
ment  of  Nord.  6 miles  N. N.W.  of  Valenciennes,  on  the  Scarpe. 
Pop.  in  1852. 95‘27.  It  has  a communal  college,  and  is  much 
frequented  for  its  thermal  baths.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
cultivation  of  tla.x  for  the  manufacture  of  cambrics,  with  an 
active  industry,  manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  linseed- 
oil,  soap,  leather,  aud  porcelain,  and  fine  ruins  of  an  ancient 
Benedictine  abbey. 

S.A.1N'T- A.M.AND,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Manche,  arrondissement  of  St.  Lo.  Pop  1400. 

SAIN'J'-AMAND,  a village  of  France,  departmeut  of  Marne, 
arrondissement  of  Vitry-le-Fran^ais.  Pop.  1'250. 

SAIN'T-AMAND  BRUILLE,  slNO-i'm6N“' bru'eei',  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Nord,  arrondissement  of  Valen- 
ciennes. Pop.  2000. 

SAI,NT-A,M  ANDIN,  s^Nt  d'm6N°'diNcA  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Cantab  arrondissemeut  of  .Murat.  Pop.  1350. 

SAIN'T-AMANS,  sixt  d'lnON^',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partmeut of  Aveyron,  arrondissement  of  Espalion.  Pc-p. 
1000. 

S.AINT-AM  ANS,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Lozfeiv, 
arrondissement  of  .Mende.  Pop.  300. 

S.\1,N'T-A.MANS.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Tarn, 
arrondissement  of  Castres,  on  the  'Thore.  Pop.  in  1852.  2749. 

SAIN'T-A.M.A.NS.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cha- 
rente,  arrondissement  of  Angouleme.  Pop.  15oO. 

S.\INT-A.MANS,  a village  of  France,  depaitment  of  Char 
rente,  arrondis.sement  of  .Montmoreau.  Pop.  1‘200. 

S,41N'T-,\.MARIN,  sixt  ii'md'r^N«',  (Ger.  Sanct  Amary, 
sdnkt  d'md-ree',)  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haut- 
Rhin,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Belfort.  Pop.  in  185‘2,  2166.  It  is  the 
centre  of  extensive  cotton  factories. 

SA1NT-A,MBR01SE-DE-K1LDARE,  sjjit  Sa  brwdz/  dgb 
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keel'dai^  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Leinster,  55  miles 
N.W.  of  Montreal.  It  has  a church  and  several  stores. 

SAINT-AMBROIX,  .s^.\t  6N«'br\v^,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Card,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Alais.  Pop.  in  1852,  3724. 

SAINT  AMBROSE,  sent  ani'broz,  an  island  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  lat.  26°  21'  S.,'  Ion.  80°  10'  M'. 

SAINT-AMOUR,  sS,Nt  i'mooR',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Jura,  19  miles  S.S.VV.  of  Lons-le-Saulnier.  Pop. 
1939.  It  has  extensive  iron  foundries  and  tanneries,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  number  of  sieges  it  has  sustained. 

SA INT-AMOUR.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Safine- 
et-Loire.  7 miles  from  Macon.  Pop.  800. 

SAINT- ANCIENT,  sixt  fixo'se^^Nc',  a post-village  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Beauharnois,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 68  miles  S.W.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  400. 

SAINT-AND£0L-DE-B0URLENG,  s^xt  6x«'di'oP  deh 
booR'ldx“^,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ard^che.  Pop. 
1600. 

SAINT-ANDEOL-DE-FOURCHADES,  s^xt  8xo'dA'oP  deh 
fooR'shdd',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ard6clie. 
Pop.  1100. 

SAINT  ANDR15,  s^xt  8xo'dr.V,  a post-village  and  parish  of 
Canada  East,  co.  of  Kamouraska,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  100 
miles  below  Quebec.  The  village  contains  a church  and 
several  stores.  Pop.  of  the  parish.  2900. 

SAINT-ANDRli-DE-CUBZAC,  s^xt  8x«'dri'  deh  kUb'zSk', 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Gironde,  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Bordeaux,  near  the  Dordogne.  Pop.  1600. 

SAINT-ANDtll5-DE-SANGONlS.  .sixt  dxo'dr.V  deh  .s3x°'- 
go'nee'.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ilerault.  Pop.  2679. 
St.  AxDRfi  is  also  the  name  of  many  villages  in  France. 

SAINT  AN'DllEW,  a parish  of  Wale.s,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

SAINT  AN'DREW.  British  America,  a seaport  town  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Kings  co.,  on  Cardigan  Bay,  which  sets 
up  into  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  island.  Lat.  46°  10'  N.,  Ion.  62°  35' 
IV.  The  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neighboring  settlements, 
chiefly  emigrants  from  the  IV.  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides, 
are  principally  employed  in  ship-building  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  timber. 

SAINT  AN/DREW  BLUNS'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  U ilts. 

SAINT  AN/DREW  ILK'ETSIIALL,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Suffolk. 

SAINT  ANDREW,  MFNOR,  a parish  of  AVales,  co.  of  Gla- 
morgan. St.  Axdrew  is  the  name  of  other  parishes  in  the 
island  of  Guernsey;  the  cities  of  London,  Canterbury,  Chi- 
chester, Norwich,  Wells,  and  York:  the  towns  of  Cam- 
bridge, Droitwich.  Hertford.  Plymouth,  &c. 

S.\1NT  ANDREWS,  an  inlet  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

SAINT  AN'DREW’S,  a parish  and  seaport  city  of  Scot- 
land. on  the  E.  coast  of  Fifeshire,  39  miles  N.N.E.  of  Edin- 
burgh. Pop.  of  the  parish,  in  1851,  5107.  The  population 
consists  chiefly  of  families  attracted  to  its  educational  insti- 
tutions. It  was  created  a royal  burgh  in  1140,  and  a city 
and  archbishop’s  see  in  1471.  The  university  is  the  oldest 
in  Scotland,  founded  in  1411.  St.  Leonard’s  College  was 
tbunded  in  1512,  St.  Mary’s  in  1537,  and  St.  Salvator’s  in 
1155.  St.  Leonard  and  St.  Salvator,  now  united,  has  8 pro- 
fes.sor8.  St.  Mary’s  is  the  divinity  college.  This  city  was  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  most  remarkable  political  and  religious 
events  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  It  was  also  a place  of 
considerable  trade,  but  fell  into  decay.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
Bell,  a native  of  this  city,  founded  the  Madras  College, 
which  was  built  after  his  death  in  1832:  it  is  a school  of 
general  instruction,  including  classes  on  the  Madras  system 
of  educ.ation,  and  has  about  SOU  pupils.  The  castle  of  St. 
Andrew’s  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  stood  upon 
a point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea.  Here  James  HI. 
was  born.  St.  Andrew’s  unites  with  Cupar,  Crail,  the  An- 
struther.s,  Kilrenny,  and  Pittenweem  in  sending  a member 
to  I’arliament. 

S.\LNT  AN'DREW'S,  a post-office.  Orange  co..  New  York. 

SAINT  ANDREW’S,  a plea.sant  post-village  of  Washing- 
ton CO.,  Florida,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  about  10 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico,  into  which  the  bay  opens. 
The  .utuation  is  very  healthy  and  pleasant.  The  bay,  which 
is  almost  entirely  landlocked,  forms  a fine  harbor,  with  12 
feet  of  water  over  the  bar.  The  place  is  frequented  in  sum- 
mer by  planters,  on  account  of  its  .salubrity  and  the  beauty 
of  the  bay.  The  post-office  is  called  St.  Andrew’s  Bay. 

S.\INT  AN'DREW’S,  a seaport  town  of  New  Brunswick, 
capital  of  Charlotte  co.,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay,  on  a narrow  slip  of  low  land  fronting  the  sea, 
60  miles  W.  by  S.  of  St.  John,  and  3 miles  from  the  shores 
>t  the  United  States.  Lat.  (S.  point,  light)  45°  4'  3"  N., 
Ion  67°  3'  W.  It  consists  of  two  principal  streets,  which  run 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  of  several  smaller  ones  crossing 
them  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  all  of  a substantial 
and  respectable  appearance.  There  are  several  churches,  a 
jrjurt-house,  a jail,  a grammar  school,  a chamber  of  com- 
merce, an  agricultural  and  emigrant  society,  a savings’ 
bank,  a Bible  society,  barracks,  and  many  handsome  pri- 
vate buildings.  It  is  conveniently  situated  for  commerce, 
and  especially  for  the  fishing  trade,  which  is  carried  on  here 
bi  & large  extent.  The  lumber  trade  and  ship-building  also 


employ  a large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  hartor  is 
entered  by  two  passes  leading  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Scoodic,  and  has  a depth  sufficient  for  vessels  of  anj'  size. 
A harbor-master  and  branch  pilots  are  always  in  attend, 
ance,  to  a.ssist  ves.sels  in  entering.  In  1850,  4i;5  vessels, 
(tons,  42.676,)  arrived  at  this  port,  bringing  cargoes  valued 
at  $225,000,  and  360  vessels,  (tons,  34.419,)  with  cargoes 
valued  at  $270,000,  cleared  for  foreign  ports.  December  31, 
1851,  807  vessels,  (tons,  121,996,)  were  owned  and  regi» 
tered  at  this  port.  During  the  year,  6 vessels  were  built.  The 
lumber  trade  is  also  carried  on  here  to  some  extent.  A rail- 
road is  in  cour.se  of  construction,  connecting  St.  Andrew’s 
with  ’iVoodstock.  a distance  of  about  80  miles.  Pop.  about  8000. 

SAINT  AN'DREWS,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Two  Mountains,  on  the  North  River,  or  Riviere  du  Nord,  3 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Ottaw.-i,  and  45  miles  IV.  of 
Montreal.  It  contains  4 churches,  assurance  and  insuiance 
agencies,  6 stores,  and  numerous  boot  and  shoe  shops,  mill^ 
and  factorie.s.  Pop.  in  1850,  1103. 

SAINT  ANDREW  ’S  BAY,  a bay  of  very  irregular  shape, 
situated  in  Washington  county,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Florida. 
Length,  near  25  niiies. 

SAINT  ANDREW’S  CHANNEL-and-SOUND,  near  the 
Strait  of  Conception,  W’.  of  Patagonia. 

SAINT  ANDREW’S  ISLANDS,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
tween  Papua  and  the  Pellew  Islands,  are  in  lat.  5°  32'  N., 
Ion.  128°  W. 

SAINT-ANGEL,  s^xt  8N<='zh8P,  a village  of  France,  pro- 
vince of  Correze,  4 miles  S.W'.  of  Ussel.  Pop.  1500. 

SAINT  ANN,  a lake  of  Canada.  See  Saint  Axxe. 

SAINT  ANN,  a port  of  British  America,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Cape  Breton. 

SAINT  ANN,  the  former  name  of  Fredericton,  New  Bruns- 
wick. See  Fredericton. 

SAIN'l’  ANN,  a maritime  village  and  parish  of  Jamaica, 
CO.  of  IMiddle.sex.  The  village  is  on  the  N.  coast,  20  miles 
’VV.  of  Port  Maria. 

SAINT-ANNE,  numerous  places  in  France  and  the  French 
colonies.  See  Saixte-Axxe. 

SAINT-ANNE.  slxt  dnn.  a town  of  the  French  Antilles, 
on  tlie  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Mat  ie  Galante. 

SAINT. ANNE,  Central  America.  See  Santa  Anna. 

SAINT  ANNE,  a town.  bay.  and  islaud  of  Nookaheeva, 
one  of  the  Marquesas.  Lat.  8°  56'  S.,  Ion.  140°  0'  E. 

SAINT  ANNE.  (Fr.  Sainte-Anne,  sS.xt  dnn.)  a river  of 
Canada  East,  after  a S.W'.  course,  estimated  at  120  miles, 
joins  the  St.  Lawrence  on  its  N . bank,  about  50  miles  W.S. W. 
of  Quebec.  At  its  mouth  it  is  1200  feet  across.  Shallows 
and  numerous  rapids  impede  its  navigation. 

SAINT  ANNE,  a lake  of  British  North  America,  50  miles 
N.  of  Lake  Superior,  into  which  it  discharges  itself  by  a 
small  river.  Length  and  breadth,  about  20  miles. 

S.A.INT  ANNE,  sent  ann',  (Fr.  Sainte  Anne,  sS,xt  ^nn,)  a 
town  of  Canada  East,  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Lat.  49°  N.,  Ion.  66°  25'  W'.  'I’here  are  several 
rivei’S  of  the  same  name  in  this  terrritory. 

SAINT  ANNE,  Brazil.  See  Santa  Anna. 

SAINT-ANNE-DE-LA-PERADE.  See  Sainte- A nxe-de-la- 
Perade. 

S.\INT-ANNE-DU-NOKD.  See  Sainte- Anxe-du-Nord. 

SAINT-ANNE  MOUNTAINS.  Canada  East,  are  in  lat. 
48°  N.,  Ion.  66°  W'.,  3973  feet  high. 

SAINT  ANNE’S,  sent  anz.  a post-viliage  of  Canada  East, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne’s,  Bout  de  I’Isle,  24  miles  from  Mon- 
treal. Pop.  300. 

SAINT  ANNE’S,  a village  of  Canada  W'est,  co.  of  Ilalton, 
township  of  Nelson.  Pop.  about  200. 

SAI.NT  ANN’S  HEAD,  a promontory  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Pembroke,  at  the  W'.  side  of  the  entrance  of  Milford  Ha- 
ven. See  Dale. 

SAINT  ANN’S  PORT,  Ireland.  See  Killough. 

SAINT-ANSKLME,  .s^xt  8n«'s^1m',  a post-village  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Bellechasse,  18  miles  E.  of  Quebec.  It  contains 
a church,  an  iron  foundry,  a cotton  and  woollen  factory,  and 
engineering  and  mill-wright  works. 

SAINT-ANTHI5ME.  s^xt  Sxo'tainP,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Puy-de-D6me,  on  the  Ance,  9 miles  E.  of  Am- 
bert.  Pop.  1000. 

SAINT  ANTHONY,  sent  in'to-ne,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Corj»wall. 

SAINT  ANTHONY,  sent  an'to-ne,  a post-town  of  Henne- 
pin CO.,  Minnesota,  is  finely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississipiii  River,  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  8 miles  by  land 
above  St.  Paul’s.  Lat.  44°  48'  40"  N.,  Ion.  93°  10'  W'.  The 
Mississippi  here  has  a perpendicular  fall  of  about  18  feet,  the 
first  which  occurs  in  ascending  the  river.  The  site  of  the 
village  is  an  elevated  plain,  rising  by  a gradual  acclivity, 
and  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  falls.  Situated  at  the 
liead  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  an  unlimited  water-power,  St.  Anthony  can 
scarcely  fail  to  become  an  important  city.  The  University 
of  Minnesota  is  estabU.shed  here.  The  town  contains  5 or  6 
churches,  about  20  stores,  and  numerous  saw  mills,  besides 
other  mills  and  manufactories.  It  is  on  the  St.  Paul  and 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  post-office  is  called  St.  Anthony’s 
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Falls.  Pjpulation  in  1850,  750;  in  1854,  about  2000;  in 
1860,  3258. 

SAINT  ANTHONY  CITY,  a village  of  Kamsey  co.,  Min- 
nesota, on  the  Mississippi,  immediately  below  and  adjoining 
St.  Anthony.  H has  a steamboat  landing,  a warehouse, 
and  an  observatory  on  a bluff  about  200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  Laid  out  in  1850. 

SAINT  ANTUONY-in-ROSKLAND,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT-ANTOINE,  s3,\t  5N«'tw^n',  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Isere,  5^  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Marcellin.  Pop. 
2000.  It  takes  its  name  from  a celebrated  abbey,  the  church 
of  which  is  still  preserved.  There  are  several  villages  in 
France  of  the  same  name. 

SAINT  ANTOINE,  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Ver- 
chercs,  35  miles  from  .Montreal. 

SAINT  ANTOINE  DE  LA  BAIE.  See  La  B vie  nu  Febore. 

SAINT-ANTOINE-DE-TILLY,  (Fr.  pron.  s^Nt  axo'twdn' 
deh  tee'yee',)  a village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Lotbi- 
nidre,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  24  miles  S.W.  of 
Quebec.  The  village  contains  a church,  and  several  stores 
and  mills.  Pop.  of  the  paiish.  about  .3000. 

SAINT  ANTONTEN.  See  Sanct  Axtoniex. 

SAINT  ANTONI-in-der-HEIDE.  See  Sanct  Antoni-in-der 
Heide. 

SAINT-ANTONIN.  s^Nt  SNo'to'nSxoL  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Montauban, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aveyron,  with  tanneries,  linen 
manufactures,  and  dye-works.  Pop.  in  1852.  5407. 

SAINT  ANTONY,  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies.  See 
San  Antonio. 

SAINT  ANTONY,  in  Portugal.  See  Santo  Antonio. 

SAINT  AR/MAND,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Essex  CO.,  New  York.  Pop.  331. 

SAINT-ARMEL,  s5,Nt  an'm^P,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  with  a small  port  on  the  coast.  It  ex- 
ports salt. 

SAINT-ARNOULT-EN-IVELINE,  si\t  dR'noo'  6n  ee'veh- 
leen/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  8 miles 
S.E.  of  Rambouillet.  Pop.  1420. 

SAINT  AlPVANS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

SAINT  ASA  PlI,  (a//af,)a  parish  and  episcopal  city  of  North 
Wales,  co.  of  Flint,  2o8  miles  distant  from  London.  The  only 
building  of  note  is  the  cathedral.  Pop.  in  1852,  2041. 

S.AINT-ASTIER.  sL\t  Ss'te-.V,  a town  of  France,  9^  miles 
S.IV.  of  Perigueux.  Pop.  in  1852,  2826. 

S.\INT  ATIPAN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Gla- 
morgan. 

SAINT  AU'BERT  a post-office  of  Callaway  co..  Missouri. 

SAINT-AUBIN,  s^Nt  o'bS,x«/,  is  the  name  of  many  vil- 
lages in  France. 

SAINT  AUBIN,  a small  maritime  town  and  fortress  in 
the  island  of  .lersey,  on  the  W.  side  of  St.  Helen’s  Bay,  3 
miles  W.  of  St.  Helier.  Pop.  2131. 

S.AINT  AUBIN.  s^Nt  o'b^N's^,  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton,  and  10  miles  S.W.  of  Nenfcbatel.  Pop.  1000. 

SAINT-AUBIN-I)U-CORMIEK,  sLvt  o'b^No/  dii  koR'me-.V, 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  11  miles  S.W. 
of  Fougeres.  Pop.  1890. 

S.AINT  AUGUS'TlIs’,  a river  and  bay  of  Labrador,  in  Bri- 
tish North  America,  near  the  S.  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Belleisle.  Lat.  51°  15'  N.,  Ion.  59°  W. 

SAINT-AUGUSTIN-I) E-MONTREAL,  sJ^Nt  o'giis'taNc'  deh 
mANo'trA'.iP,  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Two  Mountains, 
27  miles  W.  of  Montreal. 

SAINT-AUGUSTIN-DE-QuEbEC,  s^Nt  o'gUs'tANo'deh  kA'- 
b^k',  a village  and  pari.sh  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Port  Neuf, 
14  miles  from  Quebec. 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE.  Brazil.  See  Santo  Agostinho. 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  a bay  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Mada- 
gascar. Lat.  23°  35'  S..  Ion.  4.3°  45'  E. 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE, 'Texas.  See  San  Augustine. 

SAIN'T  AUGUS'TINE,  (aw'gus-teen',)  a city,  port  of  entry, 
and  capital  of  St.  .lohn’s  co.,  Florida.  200  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Tallahas.see,  and  160  miles  S.  of  Savannah.  Lat.  29°  48'  30" 
N.,  Ion.  81°  35' W.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  places  in  the  state, 
and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  town  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  situated  on  the  N.  shoie  of  Matanzas  Sound,  2 
miles  from  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  island 
of  Anastasia.  'The  site  is  a plain  only  a few  feet  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  streets  vary  from  10  to  18  feet 
In  width ; the  houses  have  mostly  two  stories,  the  upper 
projecting  over  the  street.  It  contains,  besides  the  county 
buildings,  1 Roman  Catholic  and  3 Protestant  churche.s,  1 
newspaper  office.  1 United  States  land-office,  and  about  500 
dwellings,  some  of  which  are  in  a dilapidated  state.  'The 
harbor  is  safe  and  commodious,  but  the  bar  at  the  entrance 
prevents  the  approach  of  large  .ships,  having  only  9 or  10 
feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  The  mildness  of  the  climate,  and 
the  refreshing  breezes  from  the  sea.  render  this  a favorite 
winter  residence  tor  invalids.  'The  orange,  lemon,  olive,  and 
date-palm  flourish  in  this  vicinity,  and  fish  and  game  are 
abundant.  The  town  is  defended  by  Fort  Marion,  erected 
by  the  Spaniards  more  than  100  years  ago,  and  formerly 
cadled  the  Castle  of  St.  Mark.  Steamboats  ply  frequently 
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between  this  place  and  Savannah.  It  was  settled  by  the 
Spaniards  about  1565.  Pop.  1914. 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinoi.s, 
49  miles  AV.  of  Peoria. 

SAINT  AUGUS'TINE  LIGHT-IIOUSE.  on  the  N.  end  of 
St.  Anastasia  Island.  E.  of  St.  John’s  county,  Florida.  It  is 
70  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  lantern,  which  is  7 feet.,  and 
shows  a fixed  light.  Lat.  29°  52'  10"  N.,  ton.  81°  25'  W 

SAINT-AULAY.  .sAxt  o'lA^,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Dordogne,  on  the  Dronne,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Riberac.  P.  IJdO. 

SAIN'T  AUS/'TELL,  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Cornwall,  13  miles  N. N.E.  of  Truro.  Pop.  in  1851,  .3565  Tho 
town  is  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  a hill.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  unpaved.  'There  are  some  manufactories  of  woollens, 
but  the  chief  trade  is  the  exportation  of  tin  and  copper  from 
the  mines  in  the  vicinity.  'The  pilchard  fishery  is  al.so  ex- 
tensively carried  on  in  the  Bay  of  Austell. 

SAIN'T-AVOLD,  .sAxt  d'voL  a town  of  F ranee,  department 
of  Moselle,  on  the  Ros.sel,  18  miles  W.  of  Sarreguemines. 
Pop.  in  1852,  4021.  It  has  manufactures  of  Prussian  blue, 
tanneries,  and  dye-works. 

SAINT-BALIZE,  sAnQ  bA'leez',  a village  and  parish  of 
Canada  East,  co.  of  Port  Neuf,  9 miles  from  Cap  Sante.  Pop. 
about  500. 

SAINT-BARBAN'T,  s3,n®  bau'bfiNo',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Haute- Adeline.  9 miles  AU.N.AV.  of  Bellac  P.  1300. 

SAINT-BARNABE,  s^n«  baR'uii'b;'P,a  village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Cotes- du-Nord,  arrondissemeut  of  Loudeac. 
Pop.  1047. 

SAIN'T-BARNABE,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  arrondissemeut  of  .Marseilles.  Pop.  1026. 

SAIN'T-BARNABE.  s^no  baa'nd'bd^,  a village  of  Canada 
East.  co.  of  St.  Maurice,  about  6 miles  from  St.  Anne  d’Ya- 
machiche.  Pop.  of  the  seignory,  about  1000. 

SAIN 'T-BAR'THEl  EMI,  s^N®  baR'ti'leh-mee/,  a post-village 
of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Berthier,  56  miles  N.N.E.  of  Montreal. 
Pop.  of  the  parish,  about  -2000. 

SAIN'T-BARTHElEMY,  six®  baR'l;V'leh-mee'.  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  arrondissemeut  of 
Marmande.  Pop.  1422. 

SAIN'T-B.AR'THElEAI  Y,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Alaine-et-Loire.  arrondissemeut  of  Angers.  Pop.  1074. 

SAINT-BARTIIElEAIA',  a vill.age  of  France,  department 
of  Manche.  arrondissement  of  Alortain.  Pop.  664. 

SAINT- BARTHElEMY-DE-GROAIN,  .sLn®  baR'Ul'lem 
mee^  deh  gro'^N®',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Isere, 
arrondissement  of  Grenoble,  with  a remarkable  Fontaine 
Ardente,  (“Burning  Fountain,”)  from  which  a great  quan- 
tity of  gas  escapes  and  burns  spontaneously. 

SAIN 'T-B AR'TII E LEAI Y-D E-SECHI  LI  EN NE,  s^N®  baR'- 
ti'leh-meet  deh  s.I'shee'le-^nn',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Isere,  arrondissement  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  998. 

SAIN'T-BARTHElEMY-DE-VALS,  sSn®  baR'td'leh-meet 
deh  vdl,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Drome,  arrondis- 
sement of  Valence.  Pop.  1050. 

SAJNT-BARTIIEleMY-LE-PIN,  sSn®  baR'bl'leh-mee/  leh 
p^N®',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ardeche,  arrondis- 
sement of 'Tournon.  Pop.  1214. 

SAIN'T-BARTHEleAIY-LESTRA,  s^n®  baR'ta'leh-meet 
l^s'trAt,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  arrondisse- 
ment of  .Alontbrison.  Pop.  842. 

SAINT  BARTIIOL'OMEAV,  {Sw.  Bartolomdus,  bar-to-lo- 
mAtus,)  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  only  colony 
of  Sweden  in  America,  .30  miles  W.  of  St.  Christopher.  Lat. 
of  E.  point,  17° 53'  N.,  Ion.  62°  52'  W.  Area.  35  .square  miles. 
Pop.  18,000.  Its  shape  is  very  irregular.  'The  .soil  is  fertile, 
though  the  island  is  remarkably  destitute  of  fresh  water. 
'The  products  are  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  cocoa.  Being 
surrounded  by  rocks  and  shoals  it  is  difficult  of  access,  but 
the  Careenage,  (Le  CuHnage,}  on  its  W.  .side,  is  a good  har- 
bor, and  near  it  is  Gustavia,  the  capital  of  the  island.  It 
was  ceded  by  France  to  Sweden  in  1784. 

SAINT  BARTIIOLOMEIV.  France.  SeeSAiNT-B.^RTufiLEMY. 

SAINT  BARTHOLOIMEIV,  Ttalv.  See  S.\n  Bartolommeo. 

SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW.  Spain.  See  San  B.ARTOLOMf. 

SAINT  BARTIIOL'OMEW  HYDE,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Southampton. 

SAINT  BA'TII AN’S  AB'BEY, parish.  Scotland,  co.  Berwick. 

SAINT-BAUZILLE-DE-PUTOIS.  sAn®  M'zeeE  deh  pii'twA', 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Herault,  32  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Montpellier.  Pop.  in  1852,  2022. 

SAINT-BEaT,  sAn®  bA'AL  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ilaute-Garonne,  on  the  Garonne,  near  its  source,  here  crossed 
by  a stone  bridge.  17  miles  S.  of  Saint  Gaudens.  Pop.  1874. 

SAIN'T  BEATENBERG.  See  Sanct  Be.atenbero. 

S.YIN'T  BEES,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland, 3 miles  IV.N.IV.  of  Egremont.  on  the  coast.  A 
monastery,  founded  here  by  St.  Bega  about  6.50,  was  de.stroy- 
ed  by  the  Danes,  and  I'ebuilt  in  the  thirtt^enth  century  'The 
E.  part  of  this  building  w'as  fitted  up  as  a theological  cf'llege 
in  1817.  'This  in.stitulion  is  under  the  management  of  a 
corporation  of  7 governors,  has  several  exhibitions  and 
fellowships  in  Oxford  University,  and  has  long  been  a dis- 
tinguished seminary.  'The  village  is  very  anrient.  and  stanilS 
on  the  side  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  South  Ilea  lland- 
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S\7NT  BEKS  HEAD,  or  the  CLIFF  OF  BAR/ATIT,  Ens- 
(und.  IS  a sea-mark  for  vessels,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Irish 
Sea.  Lat.  of  the  lighthouse.  54°  30'  50"  N.,  Ion  3°  38'  7"  W. 

SAINT  BFNEDlCTi),  island  of  the  Fadfic.  See  Nuui.ada. 

AAINT-BEXOlT.sSNOheh-nwilt,  a town  of  the  islaud  of 
Bourbon,  on  its  X.IO.  side.  23  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Denis.  Pop. 
11,376.  of  whom  7410  are  slaves. 

SAINT-BENOIT,  sL\o  beh-nwfP.  a post-village  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Two  Mountains,  3G  miles  VV.  of  Montreal.  It 
TJutains  a church,  and  several  stores  and  mills. 

SAINT-BEN01T-DE-LEYSSlEU..siN«  beh-nwd'  deh  iSs'se- 
Dh'.  a village  of  France,  dep.irtmeut  of  Ain,  7 miles  S.E. 
of  Bellev.  Pop.  1200 

SAINT-BENOIT-DU-SAULT,  s^Nobeh-nwi'  du  so,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Indre,  arrondissement  of  Le  Blanc. 
Pop.  1250. 

SAINT-BENOIT-SUll-LOIRE,  sInc  heh-nwi'  siiR  Iw^R,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Loiret,  arrondissement  of 
Gien.  Pop.  1600. 

SAINT-BERNARD,  sent  ber-nard',  (Fr.  pron.  sS,NO  b§R'- 
naa/;  anc.  Mons  Jnhis?)  a remarkable  mountain  pass  in  the 
chain  of  the  Alp.s.  between  Piedmont  and  the  Valais.  It 
owes  its  modern  name  to  the  great  celebrity  of  the  Hospice, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Bernard  de  Menthon  in  862, 
for  the  succor  of  travellers,  who  have  been  assisted  to  the 
number  of  600  in  one  day.  The  hospice,  a strong  stone 
building,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  pass.  11  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Aosta,  and  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Martigny,  at  an 
elevation  of  8150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the 
highest  habitation  in  the  Alps,  and  the  cold  is  so  intense 
that  a small  lake  in  its  vicinity  is  frozen  over  nine  months 
in  the  year.  During  the  whole  year,  the  philanthropic  in- 
mates. monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  .Augustine,  with  their 
valuable  dogs,  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  assist  tra- 
vellers arrested  by  the  snow,  which  in  winter  accumulates 
to  a depth  of  from  10  to  40  feet.  In  the  chapel  is  a monu- 
ment to  General  Desaix,  erected  by  Napoleon  in  1805.  This 
gorge,  which  was  traversed  by  Roman  armies,  by  Charle- 
magne, and  by  Frederi(;k  Barbarossa.  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  the  passage  of  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  the  Fi-ench  army 
of  30,000  men.  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  from  the  15th  to 
the  21st  of  .May,  1800.  The  road  has  been  recently  much 
improved,  and  rendered  passable  for  cars. 

SAI.NT  BERNARD',  a parisn  of  Louisiana,  situated  in  the 
S.E.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  area  is 
620  square  miles.  Lake  Borgne  washes  the  N.W.  border. 
The  surface  is  level;  the  soil  of  the  higher  portions  is  fertile, 
producing  sugar  and  molasses.  Pop.  4076,  of  whom  1836 
were  free,  and  2240  slaves. 

S.ATNT  BERNARD,  a post-office  of  Clay  co.,  Missouri. 

SAINT  BERNARD,  Little,  a mountain  of  the  Qraian 
Alps,  S.  of  Mont  Blanc.  Elevation  of  the  convent.  7076  feet. 

S.AINT  BERNARDIN,  and  SAINT  BERNARDINO.  See 
San  Bernardino. 

SAINT-BERTRAND-DE-COMMTNGES,  s^NO  bSR'trSNo' deh 
kom'm^xzh,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Ga- 
ronne,  9 miles  S.W.  of  St.  Gaudens.  Pop.  909.  It  was 
founded  in  1100,  on  the  site  of  Lagdunum  Convenarum.  de- 
stroyed by  the  Burgundians  in  the  sixth  century.  In  it  are 
quarries  of  fine  marble. 

S.AINT  BL.AISE,  s^N®  bUz'or  blJz.  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton,  and  3 miles  N.E.  of  Neufchatel,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  lake,  produces  esteemed  wine.  Pop.  1000.  Near  it  is 
Mont.mirail,  a community  of  Moravian  brothers. 

SAI.NT  BLASIEN,  a village  of  B.nlen.  See  Sanct  Blasien. 

SAINT  BL.A'ZEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SA1NT-BONNET-LE-CIIaTEAU,  s^nQ  bon'mP  leh  .sha'to', 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  13  miles  S.  of  Mout- 
brison.  Pop.  in  1852,  2108. 

SAINT  BOS'WELL’S,  a p.arish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Rox- 
burgh. St.  Boswell’s  fair,  .July  18th,  is  the  largest  in  South 
Scotland  for  sheep. 

SAINT  BRANCIIIER.  sHno  brfiNo'she-A',  a town  of  Swit- 
ae.'land,  4^  miles  S.E.  of  Martigny,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dranse,  on  the  route  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  with  ruins  of 
t 'e  ancient  fortresses  of  St.  .John  and  Etiez. 

? AINT  BREADE,  (breed,)  a parish,  England,  co.  Corn  wall. 

SAINT  BRELADE,  (Pr.  pron.  .s^no  breh-ldd',)  a village  of 
Jersey,  on  St.  Brelade’s  Bay.  ou  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island, 
and  14  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Aubin.  Pop.  2170. 

SAINT  BRE'OCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  BREWLARD,  a parish  of  Enirland.  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  B RICA  VEL’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SAINT-BRICE,  s^n«  breece,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  llaute-Vienne,  arrondissement  of  Rochechouart. 
Pop.  1127. 

SAINT  BRIDE,  a parish  of  England,  city  of  London, 
chiefly  between  Fleet  street  and  Blackfriar’s  bi  idge. 

SAIN'l'  BRIDE,  a parish  of  England,  co. of  Pembroke. 

SAINT  BRIDE,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

SAINT  BRIDE’S  BAY,  Wales,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea.  at 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  county  of  Pembroke.  Length  and 
breadth,  about  8 miles  each.  At  its  entrance  are  Hamsey 
and  Skomer  Islands.  St.  David’s  and  St.  Bride’s  are  the 
principal  places  on  its  shores. 
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SAINT  BRIDE’S  MAMOR,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Gla 
m organ. 

SAINT  BRIDE’S  MLNOR,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Gla- 
morgan. 

SAINT  BRIDE’S  NETII'ERWENT,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Monmouth. 

SAINT  BRIDE’S  WEN'TILOOG,  a parish  of  England,  co 
of  Alonmonth. 

SAI.NT  BRIDGET,  brij'et.  a village  and  parish  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Rouville,  40  miles  from  Montreal.  Pop.  about 
1500. 

SAINT-BRI EUC  or  BRIEU.X,  .s^n®  bre-uh'.  (anc.  Briocum .«’) 
a town  of  France,  department  of  C6te.s-du-Nord,  238  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Paris,  on  the  Gouet,  2^  miles  from  its  mouth  in 
the  Bay  of  St.  Brieuc.  Lat.  48°  31'  1"  N..  Ion.  2°  45'  6"  W. 
Pop.  in  1852,  14,053.  The  most  remark.able  objects  are  a 
cathedral  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a granite  liridge  of  3 
arches  over  the  Gouet.  and  a statue  of  Du  Guesclin.  It  has 
a communal  college,  public  library,  a chamber  of  commerce, 
and  a consider.ible  export  trade  in  butter  and  cidi*r.  Its 
port  is  at  the  village  of  Legue.  1 mile  lower  on  the  Gouet, 
where  there  is  a custom-house,  building  yards  for  ships  of 
from  300  to  400  tons,  and  an  extensive  export  and  import 
trade.  St.  Brieuc  owes  its  modeifn  name  to  an  abbey  founded 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  centviry,  by  St.  Brieuc,  the  Apr^stle 
of  the  Bretagne. 

SAINT  BU'DDCK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT'BURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SAINT  BUK'YAN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT-C.AL.AIS,  s^NO-kd'li\',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe.  26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Le  Mans,  on  the  Anille. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3846.  It  has  a commerce,  and  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  cotton. 

SAINT-CASIMIRE,  s^N®  kS'see'meeR',  a vill.age  and  pari.sh 
of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Port  Neuf.  on  the  river  Ste.  Anne,  9 
miles  from  Sainte  Anne  de  la  Perade.  Pop.  about  703. 

SAINT  CATHARINE,  kath'er-in.  (Pr.  Biinte- Catherine, 
.s^Nt  kdt'reen'.)  a village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Port  Neuf.  16  miles  from  Quebec.  Pop.  about  650. 

SAINT-C.ATHARINE  LGMBEEK.  kd'td'ree'n'  lomOmik, 
a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  11  miles  W.  of 
Brussels.  Pop.  1236. 

SAINT  CATH'ARINES,  a flourishing  post-town  of  Canada 
West,  CO.  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Welland  Canal,  and  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  35  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Ilamilton,  and 
12  miles  N.W.  of  Niagara.  From  its  favorable  situation  it 
has  become  the  centre  of  a large  and  rapidly  increasing 
trade.  It  contains  churches  of  4 or  5 denominations.  3 
branch  banks,  agencies  of  6 assurance  and  6 insurance  com- 
panies, the  Grantham  Academy,  a reading-room,  with  a 
library,  3 printing-offices,  from  which  weekly  newspapers  are 
issued,  and  about  4 stores.  There  are  in  the  town  5 or  6 
large  flouring  mills,  several  saw  and  planing  mills,  foundries, 
and  machine  shops,  producing,  among  other  things,  steam- 
engines.  There  are  also  soap  and  candle  factories,  tanneries, 
and  breweries.  Pop.  about  5000. 

SAINT  CA'l’IIARINE’S,  Canada  West,  a station  on  the 
Great  Western  Railroad.  11  miles  from  Niagara  Falls. 

SAINT  CATH'ARINE’S  ISLAND,  off  the  coast  of  Liberty 
CO.,  Georgia,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  St.  Catharine’s 
Sound.  Length,  near  11  miles ; greatest  breadth,  about  5 
miles. 

SAINT-CERE,  s^\s-seh-rd',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Lot,  arrondissement  of  Figeac.  35  miles  N.E.  of  Cahors. 
Pop.  in  1852,  4406.  On  its  N.  side  is  a curiously-fortified 
isolated  rock. 

SAINT-CERGUES,  sHno  saiRg,  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Vaud.  7^  miles  N.  of  Nyon,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Dole,  where  guides  and  mules  are  furnished  for  its  ascent. 

SAINT-CERNIN,  sL\o  s^r'iAno',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Cantal,  8 miles  N.  of  Aurillac.  Pop.  in  1852. 2848. 

SAINT-C^SAIRE,  six®  s.Yz.W.  a post-village  and  parish 
of  Canada  East.  co.  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  33  miles  E.  of  Montreal. 
The  village  contains  a church,  and  sevei'al  stores,  factories, 
and  mills.  Pop.  about  2()00. 

SAINT-CHAMAS,  s^NO  sh^'mls',  a town  of  South  France, 
department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
lagoon  of  Berre,  and  on  the  railway  of  .Avignon,  24  miles 
N.W.  of  Marseilles.  Pop.  in  1852,  2825.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a hill,  through  which  runs  a tunnel  200  feet 
in  length.  Both  portions  are  well  built,  and  the  E.  is  en- 
closed by  ramparts.  It  has  a handsome  church,  a large 
powder  m.agazine,  whence  Toulon  is  supplied,  and  a trade 
in  oil  and  olives,  which  are  shipped  from  this  port.  Near 
it  is  the  Pont  Flavien,  a Roman  bridge  of  a single  arch,  65 
feet  in  length,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a triumphal  arch. 

SAINT-CHAMOND,  sS,Na  sh^'niAxo',  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Loire,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gier  and  the 
Ban  Rivers,  and  on  the  railway  from  Lyons  to  St.  Etienne, 
7 miles  N.E.  of  St.  Etienne.  Pop.  in  1852,  8897.  It  is  well 
built,  and  thriving;  it  has  a handsome  parish  church,  good 
public  baths,  a chamber  of  manufactures,  numerous  looms 
for  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  ribands,  laces,  &c.  It  has  con- 
siderable cast-iron  and  nail-work.s,  and  in  its  vicinity  many 
coal-mines. 
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SAINT-CIIAPTES,  sIno  shdpt,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
oaent  Gard,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Uzes.  Pop.  732. 

^AINT  CIIAIILES,  (charlz.)  a parish  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
L luisiana,  about  10  miles  \V.  of  New  Orleans,  contains  310 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mississippi,  and 
bounded  on  several  sides  by  Lakes  Pontchartrain,  Des  Alle- 
uiands,  aud  Washa.  The  surface  is  flat;  the  soil  of  the 
higher  parts  is  productive.  Seat  of  justice,  St.  Charles  Court- 
House.  Population  5,207,  of  whom  1115  were  tree,  aud 
1182  slaves. 

SAINT  CHARLES,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Missouri, 
occupies  a neck  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Mi.s- 
Bouri  with  the  Mississippi  River;  area,  about  480  square 
miles.  The  Jlississippi  River  forms  the  boundary  on  the 
N.E.,  and  separates  it  from  Illinois.  It  is  also  drained  by 
Cuivre  River,  and  by  Dardenne,  and  Femme  Osage  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  alternately  hilly,  rolling,  and  level.  A range 
of  highlands  terminates  about  0 miles  below  St.  Charles,  in 
u beautiful  and  romantic  pile  of  naked  bluffs,  called  the 
“Mammelles.”  The  soil  is  geneially  fertile.  Limestone 
generally  underlies  the  county.  Extensive  mines  of  stone 
coal  are  worked  in  several  places.  Ca  Dital.  St.  Charles.  Pop. 
10,523,  of  whom  14, .342  were  free,  and  2181  slaves. 

SAINT  CHARLES,  a post-village  tf  Johiason  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

SAINT  CHARLES,  a small  post-village  of  Arkansas  co., 
Arkansas. 

SAINT  CHARLES,  a post-office  of  Butler  co„  Ohio. 

SAINT  CHARLES,  a handsome  and  flourishing  posLvil- 
lage  and  township  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois,  on  Fox  River,  42 
miles  iV.  of  Chicago.  The  village  is  pleas.intly  situated  on 
the  inclined  planes  which  gently  rise  from  each  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  a beautiful  and  rapid  stream,  wilL  a prairie 
on  the  AF.  side,  and  woodlands  on  the  other.  St.  Charles  is 
the  largest  village  in  the  county,  except  Aurora  and  Elgin. 
A branch  railroad  connects  it  with  the  Chicago  and  Galena 
Railroad.  Since  the  completion  of  this  road,  it  con  mands 
the  trade  of  the  country  between  the  Fox  and  Rock  Rivers. 
The  Air-line  Railroad  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi  River 
passes  about  3 miles  S.  of  St.  Charles.  The  extensive  water- 
power of  the  river  gives  )notion  to  numerous  i»aper-raills, 
flouring-mills,  and  other  manufactories,  which  line  the  banks 
for  the  space  of  about  half  a mile.  One  or  two  newspapers  are 
published  here.  Laid  out  in  1836.  Total  population  1822. 

SAINT  CHARLES  or  SAINT  CHARLES  COURT-HOUSE, 
an  ineorporated  city,  capital  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  22  miles  from  its  mouth, 
144  miles  below  Jefferson  City,  and  six  miles  by  land  S.  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  situation  is  elevated  and  beauti- 
ful. The  rocky  bluffs  in  this  vicinity  present  delightful 
views  of  the  adjiicent  rivers.  Quarries  of  limestone  and 
sandstone,  and  mines  of  stone  coal  have  been  opened  near  the 
town.  It  contains  8 churches,  2 newsi)aper  offices,  1 bank, 
and  2 woollen  factories.  P.  in  1860, 3239 ; in  1865, about  5500. 

SAINT  CHARLES,  a post-village  and  parish  of  Canada 
East,  co.  of  St.  Ilyacinthe.  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  36 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  1500. 

SAl.NT  CHARLES  COLLEGE,  Grand  Coteau,  Louisiana. 
See  Table  of  Colleqes:,  Appendix. 

SAINT  CHARLES  COURT-HOUSE.  See  Saint  Chari.es. 

SAINT  CHARLES  LAKE,  Canada  East.  12  miles  N.N.VV. 
of  Quebec,  is  5 miles  in  length,  and  gives  rise  to  a river  of 
the  same  name,  which  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec, 
after,  a S.E.  course  of  15  miles. 

S.AINT-CHEF,  sAn'o  shSf,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Is^re.  34  miles  N.W.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  1700. 

SAI.NT-CIIELY.  sAn“  sheh-lee^  a toAvn  of  F ranee,  depart- 
ment of  Lozere,  22  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Mende.  Pop.  1500. 

SAINT-CIIELY-D’AUBRAC,  s^n°  sheh-lee'  do'bi-ak/,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Aveyron,  25  miles  N.E.  of 
Rodez. 

SAl.NT CIIINTAN,  sS,no  shee'ne-SNct.  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Herault,  48  miles  W.S.W.  of  Montpellier. 
Pop.  in  1852,  4059.  It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  cloth 
for  the  Levant,  and  tanneries. 

SAl.NT-CHRISTOI’H  E.  s^NU  krees'toft,  numerous  villages 
of  France,  the  principal  in  the  department  of  Indro-et-Loire, 
18  miles  N N'.AV.  of  Tours.  Pop.  1550. 

SAINT  CIIRTSTOl’lIER  (krisffo-fer)  or  SAINT  KTTT’S, 
one  of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  in  the  Leeward  group. 
Lat.  of  Fcrt  Smith,  17°  17'  7"  N.,  Ion.  6()0  42'  2"  \V.,  46  miles 
W.N.W  of  Antigua.  Length,  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  20  miles; 
breadth  5 miles,  except  at  its  S.E.  extremity,  where  a nar- 
row tongue  of  land  extends  towards  the  island  of  Nevis. 
Pop.,  whites,  1612;  colored.  21,521,  being  342  persons  to  each 
square  mile.  The  island  is  an  irvegul.ir  oblong,  traversed 
in  the  centre  from  N.  to  S.  by  a montitain  ridge  of  volcanic 
origin,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  perpendicular  craggy 
summit  of  Mount  Misery,  elevation  3711  feet,  and  overhang- 
ing the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  From  this  central 
ridge  the  land  gradually  and  uniformly  slop.'S  to  the  sea. 
It  has  a rich,  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated  soil ; pasture 
and  woodlands  ascend  almost  to  the  mountain  summits. 
Four  rivers  water  this  island,  and  in  the  N.E.  there  are 
several  salt  ponds,  producing  abundance  of  salt.  'The  soil, 
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composed  of  loam,  clay,  and  volcanic  ashes,  in  some  place.s 
has  a depth  of  75  feet,  resting  on  gravel.  Brimstone  Hill 
consists  of  granite,  limestone,  and  primary  schists.  Sul- 
phur is  found  in  the  central  range,  and  some  indications  of 
silver  ore.  'Ihe  climate  is  dry  and  healthy.  Mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  coast,  80°;  but  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings are  cooled  by  sea-breezes.  The  coldest  month  is  Febru 
ary,  the  warmest,  August.  The  prevailing  winds  are  N.E. 
and  S.E. ; rains  are  frequent,  but  not  in  excess;  hurricane*' 
occur  occasionally,  and  a terrific  and  fatal  one  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  island  in  1722.  The  scenery,  especially  the  vale 
of  Basseterre,  is  rich  and  beautiful.  The  soil  is  particu- 
larly adapted  for  sugar  plantations.  In  1846,  91.022  cwts. 
of  sugar,  with  21,714  cwts.  of  molasses  were  exported  to 
Great  Britain.  In  1851,  the  total  exports  amounted  in  value 
to  126,610/.,  and  the  imports  to  112.748/.  The  chief  towns  are 
Basseterre,  the  capital,  and  Sandy  Point.  Besides  the  parish 
churches,  there  are  3 Methodist  congregations,  and  several 
schools.  Public  revenue  in  1851,  17,902/.;  expenditures, 
14,672/.  This  i.sland  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  149-3, 
and  was  then  densely  peopled  by  Caribs.  In  1625,  it  was 
simultaneously  taken  possession  of  by  colonies  of  English 
and  French,  and  divided  into  upper  and  loAver  portions. 
From  that  period  it  became  the  scene  of  frequent  and  bloody 
contests  between  the  two  nations,  till  at  last  it  was  finally 
ceded  to  the  British  in  178.3. 

SAINT-CIERS.  siN«  .se-.V,  .several  villages  of  France,  the 
principal  of  which  is  St.  Ciers-la-Lande,  department  of  Gi- 
ronde, 13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Blaye. 

SAIN'l’-CLAIR,  sS^NO  kliu,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Epte,  34  miles  N.AV. 
of  Versailles.  It  has  a hermitage,  resorted  to  by  numerous 
devotees,  and  the  remains  of  a castle,  in  which,  in  a.  d.  912, 
the  treaty  was  concluded  between  Charles  the  Simple  and 
the  Norman  chief  Rollo,  by  which  the  latter  acquired  that 
part  of  Neustria  since  termed  Normandy. 

SAINT-CLAIR,  a market-town  of  France,  department  ol 
Manche,  6 miles  N.E.  of  St.  L6.  Pop.  800. 

SAINT-CLAIR  or  SAIN'r-CL.AR,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Gere,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Lectoure.  I’op.  1700. 

SAIN'r  CLAIR,  a county  towards  the  N.E.  part  of  Ala- 
bama, has  an  area  of  725  square  miles.  The  Coosa  River 
forms  its  entire  S.E.  boundary  for  a distance  of  about  50 
miles.  The  county  is  also  traversed  by  Canoe  Creek.  3’he 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests  of 
oaks  and  other  timber.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  grain  and 
grass.  Extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal  are  found,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  worked  to  much  extent.  Small 
steamboats  navigate  the  Coosa  from  this  county  upwards  to 
Rome,  in  Georgia.  Capital,  Asheville.  Pop.  11,013,  of  whom 
9245  were  free,  and  17  68  slaves. 

SAIN'r  CLAIR,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Michigan,  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Huron  and  St.  Clair  Rivers,  which  separate 
it  from  Canada  West.  Area,  about  700  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  Belle  and  Black  Rivers,  washed  on  the  S.  by 
Lake  St.  Clair,  and  also  drained  by  Mill  Creek.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  and  in  part  heavily  timbered  with  pine  and 
other  trees.  'I'he  soil  is  fertile  in  the  S.,  and  sandy  in  the  N. 
aud  W.  Organized  in  1821.  Capital,  St.  Clair.  Pop.  26,604. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Illinois,  bor- 
dering on  Missouri,  has  an  area  of  6-30  square  miles.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  St.  Louis,  and  in- 
tersected in  the  S.E.  part  by  Kaskaskia  River,  and  in  the  N.W. 
part  by  Cahokia  Creek.  It  is  also  drained  by  Silver  and 
Richland  Creeks,  'i'he  surface  is  undulating,  and  in  some 
places  level,  consisting  partly  of  prairie  and  partly  of  tim- 
bered land.  The  soil  is  excellent.  Large  quantities  of  pro- 
visions are  raised  for  the  markets  of  St.  Louis.  The  route 
of  the  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  passes  through  the 
county.  Coal-mines  are  numerous,  and  are  rich  and  exten- 
sively worked,  particularly  along  the  Mississippi  River.  A 
large  portion  of  the  population  consists  of  Germans.  Named 
in  honor  of  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor  of  Ohio  when 
it  was  a territory.  Capital,  Belleville.  Pop.  37,694. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Missouri, 
has  an  area  of  about  650  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Osage  River,  and  also  drained  by  Sac  River,  and  by  War- 
blow,  Peshaw,  and  Monaghan  Creeks,  'fhe  surface  is  some- 
what diversified,  and  consists  partly  of  prairies  and  partly 
of  timbered  land.  Capital,  Osceola.  Pop.  6812,  of  whom 
6238  were  free,  and  574  slaves. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a township  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2173. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a flourishing  post-borough  nf  Schuylkill 
CO.,  Pennsylvania.  62  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg,  98  miles  N.W. 
of  Philadelphia,  and  4 miles  N.  of  Pottsville.  It  owes  its 
existence  and  prosperity  to  the  rich  mines  of  anthracite 
coal  which  surround  it.  The  origin  of  the  town  is  (piite  re- 
cent, and  its  growth  has  been  very  rapid.  The  population 
in  1845  was  605 ; in  1850  it  amounted  to  2016,  aud  in  1860 
to  4901. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a village  of  Burke  co.,  Georgia,  65  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

SAINT  CL.AIR,  a po.st-office  of  Hawkins  co.,  Tennessee. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of 
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Butler  CO.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton, 
and  Dayton  Railroad.  I’op.  1268. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Co- 
lumbiana CO.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Sandy  and  Beaver 
Canal.  Pop.  1028. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  formerly  PALMER,  a post-village  and 
township,  capital  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  Pine  River,  50  miles  N.E. 
of  Detroit.  The  village  contains  a court-house,  a newspaper 
office,  a number  of  stores,  and  several  tlouring  and  saw 
mills.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1687. 

SAINT  CLAIR  CITY,  a village  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  44  miles  E.  of 
Pittsburg,  and  12  miles  from  Greensburg,  Pop.  956. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  LAKE,  between  Canada  West  and  the 
state  of  Michigan.  Lat.  42°  30'  N.,  Ion.  82°  30'  W.  It  is  30 
miles  in  length,  and  24  miles  in  its  greatest,  and  12  miles  in 
its  mean  breadth.  Area.  360  square  miles.  Depth,  20  feet. 
Height  above  the  sea,  571  feet,  or  6 feet  higher  than  Lake 
Erie.  It  contains  many  islands,  receives  the  Thames.  Clin- 
ton, Great  Bear  Creek,  and  other  rivers,  and  communicates 
on  the  S.IV*.  by  Detroit  Riv.er  with  Lake  Erie.  On  the  N.  it 
is  entered  by  St.  Clair  River,  which  brings  to  it  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  great  lakes  Superior.  Michigan,  and  Huron. 

SAINT  CLAIR  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  is  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Huron,  which  gradually  contracts  towards  its  S.  e.xtremity, 
until  it  assumes  the  form  of  a river,  with  an  average  widt  h 
of  half  a mile.  After  a S.  course  of  about  40  miles,  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Canada  West  and  the  United 
States,  it  enters  Lake  St.  Clair.  It  is  navigable  by  large 
ves.sels. 

SAINT  CLAIRSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

S.\INT  CL.-VIRSVILLE,  a handsome  post-village,  capital 
of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  National  Road,  11  miles  W.  of 
Wheeling,  and  116  miles  E.  of  Columbus.  It  is  situated  on 
hilly  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a rich  farming  country.  The 
Central  Railroad  passes  about  5 miles  south  of  this  place. 
It  contains  4 churches,  1 bank,  and  a seminary  for  girls. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  here.  Population  in  1860, 
999 

SAINT-CLAUD,  sEn**  kW,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Charente,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Confolens,  on  the 
Son.  Pop.  200. 

SAINT-CLAUDE,  s^NO  klod,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Jura,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Lons-le-Saulnier,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Bienne  and  Tacon.  Pop.  in  1852,  5897.  It  is  well 
built,  and  ornamented  with  fountains,  and  is  the  .seat  of  a 
chamber  of  manufactures  and  arts.  The  maTiufactures  com- 
prise articles  in  horn,  ivory,  and  wood,  buttons,  musical- 
boxes  and  instruments,  toys,  jewelry,  watches,  hardwares, 
crape,  and  cotton  fiibrics. 

SAINT  CLEAR’S  or  SAINT  CLARE’S,  a borough  and 
parish  of  South  IVales,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Carmarthen.  P.  1167. 

SAINT  CLLER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT-CLEMENT,  s^no  klA'mSNO^  a village  of  France, 
department  Correze,  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  1600. 

SAINT-CLEMENT,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Manche,  2^  miles  N.E.  of  Mortain.  Pop.  1400. 

SAINT  CLEM'ENT  DANES,  a parish  of  the  Engli.sh  me- 
tropolis, with  a church  in  the  Strand,  a little  W.  of  Tem- 
ple-bar. 

SAINT-CLEmeNT-DE-MONTAGNE,  s^no  kl;l'm8\G'  deh 
mS.N'o'tdHi',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Allier,  13  miles 
S.S.E.  of  La  Palisse. 

SAINT-ClE.MENT-DES-LEVEeS,  sHno  klil'm8N«'  dA  leh- 
vk,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Maiue-et-Loire,  on  the 
Loire,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Saumur. 

SAINT  CLEM'ENTS,  a parLsh  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  CLEMENTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

SAINT  CLE.MENT’S  B.4.Y,  a post-otfice  of  St.  Mary’s  co., 
Maryland. 

SAINT  CLETIPER,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT-CLOUD,  sent  kluwd,  (Fr.  pron.  s^NO  kloo,)  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  5^  miles  W.of  Paris, 
on  the  slope  of  a hill  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Versailles.  Pop.  in  1852,  3828. 
The  fine  chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  originally  the  property  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  was  long  the  favorite  residence  of  the  kings 
of  France.  It  has  an  extensive  park  and  elegant  fountains. 
The  fair  or  fete  of  St.  Cloud  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  in 
the  environs  of  Paris.  Henry  IV.  was  assassinated  at  St. 
Cloud  by  Jacques  Clement  in  1589.  Bonaparte  here  broke 
up  the  assembly  of  500.  and  caused  him.self  to  be  proclaimed 
first  consul  on  the  9th  of  November,  1799;  and  here,  in 
July,  1830,  Charles  X.  signed  the  ordonnances  which  cost 
him  his  throne. 

SAINT  CLOUD,  a post-office  of  Heard  co.,  Georgia. 

SAINT  COLOMBAN  DE  VILLARS,  sJ.no  ko'l6M'b8Nor  deh 
vee'yaR/,  a village  of  Savoy,  province  of  IMaurienne,  65  miles 
N.W.  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  on  the  Glandon.  Pop.  1883. 

SATNT-COLOMBE,  sJn®  ko'lJMiy.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Rhone.  16  miles  S.  of  Lyons,  on  the  Rhone,  opposite 
Vienne.  Pop.  800.  Numerous  communes  and  villages  of 
France  have  the  same  name. 


SAINT  COLUMB  MAJOR,  koPhm  mJ'jor,  a market-towi» 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall.  32  nines  S.W.  of 
Launceston.  It  is  the  head  of  a poor-law  union,  and  the  seal 
of  petty  sessions  and  a branch  bank. 

SAINT  COL'UMB  MPNOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Cornwall. 

SAINT-COME,  sJno  kom,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Aveyron,  19  miles  N.E.  of  Rodez.  Pop.  1100. 

SAINT-COSME,  sJn®  kom,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Sarthe,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Mamers. 

SAINT  CRISTOVAL  DE  LA  LAGUNA,  kris-to-vJF  dJ  IJ 
iJ-goobiS,  an  island  of  Teneriffe,  on  its  N.  side,  in  a high  and 
healthv  plain,  with  6532  inhabitants. 

SAINT  CROIX,  s8nt  kroP,  also  called  PAS'S  AM  AQUOD^DY 
and  SCHOODIC  RIVER,  ri.ses  from  Grand  Lake,  on  the  bor- 
der between  Maine  and  New  Brun.swick,  and  flowing  in  a 
general  S.S.E.  direction,  although  in  a very  winding  cour.se, 
falls  into  I’assamaquoddy  Bay.  It  forms  the  boundary  for 
its  whole  cour.se  between  the  United  States  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  whole  length  is  about  75  miles. 

SAINT  CROIX,  a river  of  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Douglas 
CO.,  near  the  W.  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and  flows  S.W.  until 
it  reaches  the  E.  line  of  Mitinesota.  From  this  point  it 
pursues  a general  S.  course,  forming  the  boundary  between 
that  territory  and  the  state  of  Wiscomsin,  and  falls  into  the 
Mississippi  River  38  miles  below  St.  Paul's.  The  whole 
length  is  about  200  miles,  and  it  is  100  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth.  St.  Croix  Lake,  an  expansion  of  this  river,  is  36 
miles  long,  and  3 or  4 miles  \\ide;  it  is  not  more  than  1 
mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Several  falls  occur  in  the 
St.  Croix,  about  the  middle  of  its  course. 

SAINT  CROIX,  a county  in  the  N.IV.  part  of  IVisconsin, 
bordering  on  Minnesota,  contains  an  area  of  aliout  750 
.square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  St.  Croix  River 
and  Lake,  which  separate  it  from  Minnesota,  and  drained 
by  Willow  and  Apple  Rivers.  The  surface  is  mostly  over- 
spread with  forests  of  pine.  Capital,  Hudson.  Population 
5392 

SAINT  CROIX  FALLS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  St.  Croix  River,  at  the  head  of  steamlwat 
navigation,  about  240  miles  in  a direct  line  N.W.  of  Madison. 
It  is  estimated  that  4,000,000  feet  of  pine  lumber  are  made 
here  annually.  Po]).  3.54. 

SAINT  CROSS.  SOUTH-ELMGIAM,  or  SAND'CROFT,  a 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SAINT  CROSS,  a famous  hospital  and  church  of  England. 
1 mile  S.  of  M’inchester,  and  included  in  that  city.  The 
hospital,  founded  in  1132,  maintains  a master,  steward,  chap- 
lain, and  13  poor  brethren,  and  provides  refreshments  for 
every  wayfarer  who  calls  for  it  at  the  gate. 

SAINT  CYPRIAN  (sipVe-an)  BAY.  an  inlet  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  immediately  N.  of  Cape 
Barbas.  Lat.  22°  35'  N.,  Ion.  17°  W.  It  receives  the  rivei 
St.  Cyprian,  50  miles  in  length. 

SAINT-CYPRIEN,  sJn^  see'pre-JNot,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Dordogne,  arrondissement,  and  9 miles  W.  of 
Sarlat.  Pop.  in  1852,'  2426. 

SAINT-CYPRIEN,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Aveyron,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rodez.  Pop.  2300. 

SAINT-CYR,  sJng  seen,  a village  of  France,  department 
ofSeine-et-Oise.  arrotidissement.  and  2i  miles  W.  of  Ver.sailles 
Its  famous  militia  schools  established  in  180.3,  occupies  part 
of  the  royal  abbey  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1686. 

SAINT-CYR,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et- 
Marne,  arrondis.semetit  of  Coulommiers.  Pop.  1400. 

SAINT-CYR,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Var, 
arrondissement  of  Toulon.  Pop.  1700. 

SAINT-CYR-AU-MONT-D’OR.  sJno  seen  o m^NO  doR-  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Rhone,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Saone,  3 miles  N.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  in  1852.  1887. 

SAINT-CYR-DU-BAILLEUL.  sJn«  seea  deh  bJh'yuh',  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Manche.  arrondissement  of 
Mortain.  Pop.  in  1852,  21.3.3. 

SAINT-CYR-EN-PAIL.  sJn®  seeR  8no  pJI,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Mayenne,  canton  of  Prez-en-Pail. 
Pop.  1400. 

SAINT  CYGIUS,  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kincardine. 
Most  part  of  the  parish  is  well  cultivated,  and  in  the  North 
Esk  is  a good  salmon  fishery. 

SAINT-D’AUBIGNE,  sJno  do'been'yAL  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  arrondissement  cf  Rennes. 
Pop.  1300. 

SAINT  DAWID,  a se.aport  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Queen’s  co.,  on  Halifax  Bay,  in  lat.  46°  23' 
N.,  Ion.  63°  42'  W. 

SAINT  DAVID,  one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands.  Lat.  32° 
10'  N.,  Ion.  64°  20'  W. ; also  parishes  in  Ilayti  and  Jam.aica. 

SAINT  DA^VIDS,  a decayed  epi.scopal  city  of  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Pembroke,  near  its  W.  extremity,  on  the  Allan,  1 mile 
from  its  mouth,  on  N.  side  of  St.  Bride’s  Bay,  15  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Haverford-AV.sst.  I'op.  in  1851.  2460.  Its  cathe- 
dral, 307  feet  in  length  internally,  has  a lofty  tower,  a fine 
Gothic  chapel,  the  momimeiits  of  St.  David,  Bishop  Anselm, 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Tudor  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  father 
of  Henry  VII.,  with  the  ruined  college  of  St.  Mary,  founded 
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by  John  of  Gaunt,  the  bishop’s  palace,  which  stands  in  an 
area  enclosed  by  walls  1200  yards  in  circuit. 

SAINT  DAVID’S,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

SAINT  DAVID’S,  a villa<i:e  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Frithi  of  Forth.  Pop.  160. 

SAINT  DAVID’S  IIFAD,  the  westernmost  point  of  Wales, 
in  lat.  51°  50'  N.  Ion.  6°  15'  W. 

SAINT  DAY,  a town  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  on  an 
eminence,  7 miles  W.  of  Truro.  The  people  are  chietly  em- 
ployed in  mining.  Pop.  about  2000. 

SAINT  DEC'UMAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

SAINT-DENGS,  (Fr.  pron.  siN«  deh-nee',)  a town  of  F'rance, 
department  of  Seine,  with  a station  on  the  Itailway  du 
Nord,  6^  miles  N.of  the  centre  of  Paris.  Pop.  in  1852. 15.702. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  a theatre,  public  library,  numerous 
manufactures,  and  several  annual  fairs;  but  it  is  chietly 
celebrated  for  its  church,  which,  from  the  seventh  century, 
was  the  principal  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  France.  This 
is  a noble  Gothic  edifice,  415^  feet  in  length,  106^  feet 
in  breadth,  with  two  towers,  and  a spire  85  feet  in  height: 
in  the  vaults  are  some  of  its  ancient  tombs,  which  escaped 
destruction  in  the  first  Revolution.  Its  ancient  abbey  is 
now  used  as  a house  of  instruction,  founded  by  Napoleon, 
for  the  daughters  of  members  of  the  legion  of  honor.  The 
Canal  of  St.  Denis  is  a short  branch  of  the  Canal  of  d’Ourcq. 

SAINT-DENIS,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cha- 
rente  Inferieure,  in  the  island  of  Oleron.  with  a small  port. 

SAINT-DENIS,  sSn®  deh-neef.  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Ilainaut,  4^  miles  N.E.  of  Mons,  with  cotton-spin- 
ning works  in  the  ancient  abbey. 

SAIN'r-DFNIS.  s^NO  deh-neet,  capital  town  of  the  French 
colony  of  the  island  of  Bourbon,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Denis.  Lat. 
20°  52’  S.,  Ion.  55°  30'  24"  E.  Pop.  with  the  district,  19,140,  of 
whom  10,096  are  slaves.  It  is  the  l esidence  of  the  governor 
of  the  island,  the  seat  of  a high  court,  and  has  a college, 
hospital,  botanic  garden,  a b.ank  established  in  1826  with  a 
capital  of  1,000,000  francs,  and  an  active  general  trade.  It 
is  situated  on  an  exposed  roadstead,  the  best  in  the  island. 

SAIN'I'-DENIS-D’ANJOU,  s^n«  deh-nee'  ddNo'zhooI,  a vil- 
lage of  France,  dep.artment  of  Mayenne,  12  miles  E.  of 
Chateau-Gontier.  Pop  in  1852.  2830. 

SAINT-DENIS-DE-GASTINES,  deh-nee/  deh  gis'- 

teen^  a village  of  France,  department,  and  11  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Mayenne.  Pop.  in  1852.  3500. 

SAINT-DENIS-DE-JOUIIET,  sS-n®  deh-nee/  deh  zhoo'A',  a 
village  of  Prance,  department  of  Indre,  7 miles  S.W.  of  La 
Chatre.  Pod.  1800. 

SAINT-DENIS-DE-PILLE.  s^Ko  deh-nee'  deh  pee'yA',  a 
village  of  F’rance,  department  of  Gironde,  5?  miles  N.  of 
Libourne.  Pop.  in  1852.  2652. 

SAINT-DENIS-DE-QUBBEC,  s^no  deh'nee' deh  kA'bgk',  a 
post-village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Kamouraska, 
on  the  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  84  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec. 
Pop.  about  1700. 

SAI  NT-DENIS  D’ORQUES,  sAn®  deh-nee' doak,  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Sarthe,  21  miles  W.  of  Le  Mans. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2316. 

SAINT-DENIS-EN-VAL,  .sA.va  deh-nee'  An®  v,A1,  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Loiret,  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Orleans. 
Pop.  1000. 

SAINT-DENIS-LE-CIIEVASSE,  sAn®  deh-nee'  leh  sheh- 
vAss',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Bourbon- Vendee,  canton  of  tPoire-sur-Bourbon.  Pop. 
1256. 

SATNT-DENIS-LE-GAST,  sAn°  deh-nee'  leh  gist,  a village 
of  F'rance,  department  of  Manche.  10  miles  S.S.E.  ofCoutances. 
Pop.  1859. 

SAINT  DENIS-LE-v£tU,  sAn«  deh-nee'  leh  v.i'tii',  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Manche,  4 miles  S.  of  Cou- 
tances.  Pop.  500. 

SAINT-DENIS-SUR-LOTRE,  sAno  deh-nee'  suR  IwAr,  a 
village  of  F'rance,  department  of  Loir’-et-Cher,  arrondisse- 
ment,  and  4 miles  N.ik  of  Blois.  with  mineral  springs. 

SAINT-DENIS-SUR-SARTIION,  sAno  deh-nee'  siiR  .saR'- 
tSx®',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Orne,  6 miles  N.W. 
of  Alen9on.  Pop.  1400. 

SAINT  DEN'NIS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  DENNIS,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland. 

SAINT  DENNIS  BAYOU,  (bi'oo.)  of  Louisiana,  traverses 
the  parish  of  Jefferson,  and  Hows  into  Barataria  Bay. 

SAINT  DEV'EREUX.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

SATNT-DIDIER-AU-MONT-D’OR,  sAx®  dee'de-;l/  o mAxo 
doR.  a village  of  F’rance,  department  of  Rhone,  5 miles  N. 
of  Lyons.  Pop.  1800. 

SATNT-DIDIER-DE-CIIALAROXNE,  sAn°  dee'de-A/  deh 
shA'lA'ronn',  a village  of  F’rance,  department  of  Ain,  16  miles 
N.  of  Trevoux.  Pop.  2000. 

SAINT-DIDIER-DE-LA-TOUR,  .sAxo  dee'de-A'  deh  Id  tooR. 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Is^re,  arrondissement  of 
La  Tour-du-Pin.  Pop.  1318. 

SAINT-DIDIER-LA-SEAUVE.  sAx<J  dee'de-A'll  s6v,  a town 
of  F’rance,  department  of  Ilaute-Loire,  14  miles  N.Fl.  of 
Vssengeaux.  Pop.  2000. 

SAINT-DIDIER-SUR-DOULON,  sAxo  dee'de-A/  sUr  doo'- 
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lAxo'.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Loire,  8 mile^ 

E.  of  Brioude.  Pop.  2000. 

SAINT-DIDIER-SUR-ROCIIEFORT,  sLx<»  dee'de-A/  .s«p 
rosh'foR',  a village  of  F’rance.  department  of  Loire,  16  mil0^ 
N.W.  of  Montlirison.  Pop.  1500. 

SAINT-DIE,  sAx®  de-il',  (anc.  Sanctum  Vtodatum?)  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Vosges,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment. and  24  miles  E.N.E.of  Epinal,  on  the  Meurthe.  Pop 
in  1852,  8959.  It  has  a commercial  college,  cotton  spinning,  j 
iron-forges,  and  wire-works.  In  its  vicinity  are  iron  and 
copper  mines  and  marble  quarries. 

SAINT-D1£.  a town  of  F’rance.  department  of  Loir-et- 
Cher,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  8 miles  N.E.  of  Blois,  ! 
Pop. 1261. 

SATNT-DTEY,  a town  of  F'rance.  See  Saixt  Di^. 

SAINT-DIZI ER,  sAx®  dee'ze-A'.  a town  of  F’rance,  depart- 
ment of  Ilaute-Marne.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne, 
where  it  becomes  navigable  10  miles  N.  of  Vassy.  Pop.  in 
1852.7429.  It  is  hand.-ome.  and  was  formerly  fortified;  it 
has  a communal  college,  a fine  new  town-hall,  an  ho.spital, 
and  a ruined  castle;  docks  for  building  vessels,  cotton  and 
iron  factories,  and  an  active  export  trade  in  iron  and  timber. 

In'  1544,  it  sustained  a memorable  siege  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.;  and  in  1814,  the  French  troops  here  twice  de- 
feated a part  of  the  allied  army. 

SAIN't’-DIZIER,  a village  of  F’rance,  department  of  Creuse. 

5 miles  N.  of  Bourganeuf. 

SAINT  DOG'.MEL.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke. Its  inhabitants  are  chieHy  employed  in  fishing.  'I’he 
village  has  the  ruins  of  a fine  abbey. 

SAINT  DOGS' WELL,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke, with  a medical  spring. 

SAINT  DOMINGO.  See  S.vx  Domingo. 

SAINT  DOM'INICK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT-DON AT-LE-ROMAN.  sAx®  do'nA'  leh  ro'mSx®',  a 
town  of  F’rance,  department  of  Drome,  13  miles  N.  of  Valence. 

Pop.  in  1852.  2350. 

S.AINT  DO'NA'ITS.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glam- 
organ. on  the  Bristol  Channel,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Cowbridge. 

The  church,  in  a beautiful  secluded  dell,  contains  several 
monuments  of  the  Stradling.s,  who  for  7 centuries  occupied 
the  fine  ancient  castle,  part  of  which  is  still  inhabited. 

SAINT  DO'NATTS,  WELSH,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of 
Glamorgan. 

SAINT  DUNS'TAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SAINTE-ADELE,  sAxt  d'dM',  or  AB'ERCROMBIE,  a vil 
lage  and  township  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Two  Mountains,  40 
miles  W.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  600. 

SAINTE-ANNE,  sJxt  Snn,  a mountain  of  F’rance.  depart- 
ment of  Orne,  8 miles  from  Alen9on,  with  a chapel  fre- 
quented by  a vast  number  of  pilgrims. 

SAINTE-.ANNE.  a maritime  village  of  Guadeloupe,  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Grande  Terre.  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Point-a-Pitre. 

SAINTE  ANNE,  a village  of  Martinique,  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  Some  other  parishes  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  one  in  the  island  of  Alderney,  have  the  same  name. 

SAI.NTE  A.NNE,  the  names  of  several  towns  of  Canada. 

See  S.MXT  Axxe. 

SAINT E-ANNE-DE-LA-P15rADE,  s^xt  ^nn  deh  la  pA'- 
rdd',  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Port  Neuf,  on  the 
river  St.  Anne.  57  miles  W.  by  N.  qf  Quebec. 

SAINTE-ANN  E-DE-LA-POCATIERE.  s^xt  ann  deh  13  po'- 
ka'te-aia',  a post-village  and  parish  of  Canada  East.  co.  of 
Kamouraska.  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  75  miles 
below  Quebec.  The  village  is  beautifully  situated,  and  con- 
tains, besides  a church  and  several  .stores,  a college,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  in  Canada  East  usually  attended  by 
about  150  students.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  2800. 

SAINTE-ANNE-DES-PLAINES,  s^xt  ann  d\  plAn,  a vil- 
lage and  parish  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Terrebonne,  26  miles 
N.W.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  1600. 

S AT N T E- A N N E-DU-M ACHIC H E,  s^xt  ann  du'  ma'sheesh', 
a post-village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  St.  Maurice, 
on  the  river  Machiche,  75  miles  N.E.  of  Montreal.  Pop. 
about  2000. 

SAINTE-ANNE-DU-NORD,  s^xt  ann  dii  noR,  a village  and 
parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Montmorenci,  on  the  N.  shore 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  18  miles  below  Quebec.  Pop.  about  900. 

SATNTE-B.AUME,  s^xt  bom.  a mountjijn  ’n  the  S.E.  of 
France,  department  of  Var,  canton  ol  St.  Maximin.  Height, 

2850  feet. 

SAINTE-CROIX,  sixt  krwa.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Gironde.  22  miles  S.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop  1126. 

SAINTE-CROIX,  a village  of  F’rance,  department  of  Haut- 
Rhin,  4 miles  S.  of  Colmar.  Pop.  1600. 

SAINTE  CROIX,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Vaud, 
on  the  French  frontier.  7 miles  W.  of  Grauson.  Pop.  2900, 
many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  watch  and  lace-making. 

S.AINTE  CROIX,  a village  of  Canada  East  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  25  miles  S.W.  of  Queliec. 

SAINTE  CROIX,  or  SANTA  CRUZ,  san'ta  kroo.s,  the 
southernmost  and  largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
most  important  of  the  Danish  possessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Area,  100  siiuare  miles.  Pop.  25,600,  of  whom  18,400 
were  slaves.  Capital,  Christianstad.  I t was  possessed  s-aa- 
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oeBslvely  by  the  Dutch.  EuKlish,  Span5'']i,  and  French  and 
was  sold  to  Denmark  in  1733. 

SAINTE-CROIX-AUX-MIXES,  s^Nt  krwd  6 meen,  a vil- 
lapre  of  France,  department  of  Vo.sges,  15  miles  N.W.  of 
Colmar.  Pop.  in  1R52,  3667. 

SAINTE-CIIOIX-DE-VOLVESTRE,  s5xt  krwi  deh  voP- 
▼^st’r^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ariege,  9 miles  N. 
of  St.  Girons.  Pop.  1761. 

SATXT  EDWARD,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Huntingdon,  24  miles  S.K.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  200. 

SAINTE-FAMILLE-D’ORLl^ANS,  s^xt  fa'meel  dnr'lA'ftxo', 
a village  and  parish  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Montiiioreuci,  18 
miles  N.E.  of  Quebec.  Pop.  about  900. 

SAINTE-FOY,  si\t  fw3,.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gironde,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  38  miles  E.  of 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  in  1852.  3139. 

SAINTE-FOY,  sixo  fwd.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Rhone.  2 miles  S.S.IY.  of  Lvons.  Pop.  in  1852,  3410. 

SAINTE-GEMME  (or  GKMMES)  D’ANDIGNE,  sJxt 
Eh^mm'  ddNcMeefi,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Maine- 
et- Loire,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Angers.  Pop.  1180. 

SAINTE-GEMME  (or  GEMMES)  LE-ROBERT,  s^Nt 
zhSmm'  leh  ro'baia,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Mayenne,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Laval.  Pop.  in  1852,  2.379. 

SAINTE-GEMME  (or  GEMMES)  SUR-LOIRE,  sixt 
Eh^mm',  siia  Iwia,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Maine- 
et-Loire.  arrondissement  of  Angers.  Pop.  1115. 

SAINTE-GENESE-RIIODE.  sA\o  zheh-nAz'  rod,  a village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant.  7 miles  S.  of  Brussels. 
Pop.  2.300. 

SAINTE-GENEVifiVE,  sAxt  zheh-neh-ve-.'Vv',  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Aveyron,  19  miles  N.  of  Espalion, 
Pop. 1839. 

SAINTE-GENEVIEVE,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Oise.  11  miles  S S.E.  of  Be.auvais.  Pop.  1124. 

S.AINTE-GENEVIEVE-DE-BATISCAN,  sAxt  zheh-neh- 
ve-aiv'  deh  bi'tees'k6x«^  a post-village  and  parish  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Champlain. on  the  river  Batiscan.  P. about  1200. 

SAINTE-lltiLlilNE,  sAxt  A'lAn'  or  A'laiiF,  several  villages 
of  France,  departments  of  Morbihan,  Lozere.  Seine-Infe- 
rieure,  Vosges,  Gironde,  &c.,  and  one  in  Savoy,  6 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Conflans. 

S.VINTE-Il^ LENE.  sAxt  A'l.An',  a village  and  parish  of 
Canada  East,  co.  of  Rimouski,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  103  miles  below  Quebec. 

SAINTE-IIONORINE-LA-CIIARDONNE,  sAxt  ho'no'reen' 
lA  shaa'donnt,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Orne,  17 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Domfront.  Pop.  1541. 

SAINT  ELENA,  (Sp.  Santa  Elena,  sAnTl  A-l.VnA.)  a point 
and  maritime  village  of  South  America,  in  Ecuador,  depart- 
ment of  Guayaquil,  province  of  M.anabi;  the  point,  in  lat. 
2°  12'  S.,  Ion.  81°  W.,  and  the  village  on  the  Bay  of  St. 
Elena,  30  miles  S.E. 

S.AINT  ELIZ'ABETII,  a post-village  and  pari.sh  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Berth ier,  45  miles  N.E.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  .3000. 

SAINT-fibOY,  sAxt  .i'lwi^  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Puy-de-I)6me.  is  in  an  extensive  coal  basin,  the 
mines  of  which  fui-nish  annu.-illy  40,000  quintals. 

SAINTE-LUCE,  sA.vt  ILis,  a small  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
the  French  IV^est  India  i.sland  of  Martinique,  13  miles  S.E. 
of  Fort  Royal.  Pop.  1226. 

SAI  NT  EI/VIS.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

S.\1NTE  M.ARGUERITE.  sAxt  maa'gheh-reet' a river  of 
Canada  East,  joins  the  Saguenay,  14  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  estuary. 

SAINTE  MARGUERITE,  the  largest  of  the  Isles  Lerins, 
on  the  coast  of  France.  See  LiLrins. 

S.AINTEMARIE.  sAxt  mA'ree',  an  island  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Madagascar,  (called  by  the  natives,  Nnxsee-Jbraheein  or  Nosxi- 
Ibrahim,  nos'see’  ib'rA-heem.Q  Lat.  16°  48'  S.,  Ion.  50°  E. 
Length  from  N.  toS.,30  miles:  breadth,  5 miles.  Pop.  5000. 
The  French  here  have  an  establishment. 

SAINTE-MAIIIE.  sAxt  mi'reeL  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Basses-Pyrenees,  near  Oleron.  Pop.  in  18-52,  3939. 

SAINTE-MARIE.  a commune  in  the  French  colony  of  the 
island  of  Bourbon,  on  its  N.  coast.  Pop.  5527. 

S.AINTE-M.ARIE,  a town  of  the  French  colony  of  the 
Island  of  Martinique,  on  its  N.E.  side.  Pop.  4854. 

S.AIN'TE-MARIE,  a village  of  the  island  of  Guadeloupe, 
division,  and  3 miles  N.  of  Cape-sterre. 

SAINTE-MAIilE-AUDENIIQVE.  sAxt  mA'i-ee'  o'dAnW,  a 
village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  8 miles  E.  of 
Audenarde.  Pop.  2600. 

SAINTE-MARIE-AUX-MINES,  sAxt  md'ree'6  meen,  (Ger. 
Muriakirch,  mi-ree'd-kggak',)  a town  of  France,  department 
:f  Ilaut-Rhin,  on  the  Liepvrette,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Colmar. 
Pop.  in  1852,  11,61.3.  It  has  an  active  manufacture  of  cotton 
hosiery,  calicoes,  and  printed  goods. 

S.VINTE-MARIE-DE-LA-BEAUCE,  sAn®  mA'ree/  deh-lA 
boss,  a post-village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Dor- 
chester. 30  miles  from  Quebec.  Pop.  3200. 

SAINTE-MARIE-DE-.MONNOIR,  sax®  mA'ree'dgh  mon'- 
nwdat,  a post-village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Rou- 
ville.  26  miles  S.W.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  5000. 

SATNTE-MAURE,  sAxt  mSa,  a small  town  of  France,  de- 
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partment  of  Indre-et-Loire.  on  the  Manse,  IS  miles  E.S.ls. 
of  Chinon.  on  the  railroad  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris.  P.»p.  In 
1852,  2744. 

SAINTE-MAURE,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ille- 
et-Yilaine,  17  miles  N.  of  Redon.  Pop.  in  1852.  4271. 

.SAINTE-MENEIIOULD,  sA.\t  m^n'hoo'  a town  of  Franc-e 
department  of  Marne,  on  the  .Aisne.  at  the  influx  of  tht 
Auve.  26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Chalons.  Pop.  in  1852.  4.347.  Iv 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1719.  and  since  regulai-ly  built.  11 
has  a forest  board,  an  agricultural  council,  a seminary,  and 
manufactures  of  glass,  earthenwares,  and  leather.  It  waf 
formerly  fortified,  ^d  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1653. 

SAINTE-M i^RE-EGLISE,  sAxt  mill  .i'gleezt,  a market- 
town  of  France,  department  of  Manche,  9 miles  S.E.  of 
Volognes.  Pop.  1740. 

SAINT-EMILTON,  sixt  .i'mee'le-ANct,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Gironde.  3 miles  S.E.  of  Libourne.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2828.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wines,  and  has  a ruined 
castle. 

SAINT  ERME,  a river  of  Engband,  rising  in  Dartmoor,  co. 
of  Devon,  and  flowing  S.  into  the  English  Channel,  4^  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Modbury. 

SAINT  ERME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINTE  ROSE,  sixt  roz.  a maritime  town  of  Guadeloupe, 
on  its  N.  coast,  10  miles  S.IV.  of  Port  Louis.  Pop.  4156, 
of  whom  3339  are  slaves. 

SAINTE  ROSE,  a town  of  the  island  of  Bourbon,  on  the 
E.  coast.  31  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Denis.  Pop.  1878. 

SAINT  EKTII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Coi-nwall. 

SAINT  EIPVAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINTES,  sixt,  (anc.  M&Jiola'num.)  a town  of  France, 
capital  of  an  arrondissement,  department  of  Charente-ln- 
ferieure,  38  miles  S.E.  of  La  Rochelle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Charente.  Lat.  45°  4.5'  N..  Ion.  0°38'W.  Pop.  in  1852.  11.566. 
Its  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  it  is  ill-built,  but 
has  a fitie  cathedral,  and  a communal  college,  with  a library 
of  25.060  volumes.  It  has  a tribunal  of  commerce,  and  an 
extensive  trade  in  Cognac  brandy,  made  in  its  vicinity.  It 
has  several  Roman  remains,  comprising  a triumphal  arch, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  a circus.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  old  province  of  Saintogne.  St.  Louis  defeated 
the  English  here  in  1242. 

5. AINTES,  Les.  la  sixt.  some  small  islands  of  the  French 
IVest  Indies,  off  the  S.  extremity  of  Guadeloupe,  of  which 
they  are  dependencies.  Aggregate  area.  5 S(iuare  miles. 
Pop.  1100.  The  products  comprise  manioc,  sweet  potatoes, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  poultry.  Among  them  is  one  of  the  best 
roadsteads  in  the  West  Indies.  They  were  discovered  by 
Columbus,  November  4,  1495. 

SAINTES-MARIES,  Les.  li  sixtmi'reeb  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  in  a sandy  plain,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Rhone,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Arles. 
Pop.  910. 

SAINT-ESPAIN.  s^xt  ^s'p^xot,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Indre-et-Loire,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  'Tours.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2010. 

SAIN'T-ESPRIT,  s^xt  Js'pree',  a seaport  town  of  Fi-ance, 
department  of  Landes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour, 
opposite  Bayonne,  of  which  it  is  a suburb.  Pop.  in  1852, 
6891.  It  has  a citadel,  commanding  the  town  and  port  of 
Bayonne. 

SAIN'T-ESPRIT.  sSxt  Ss'preeb  a post-village  and  pari.sh  of 
Canada  East.  co.  of  Leinster,  42  miles  N.W.  of  Montreal. 
Pop.  about  2200. 

SAIN'T-ES'T^PIIE,  sS,xt  ^s'tSf'.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Gironde,  30  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  872. 

SAI.NTE-TERRE.  s^xt  t&R,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Gironde,  arrondissement  of  Libourne.  Pop.  2055. 

SAINTE-TERRE,  (“  IIolv  Land.”)  See  Pai.estixe. 

SAINT E-TIIERESE-DE-BLAINVILLE,  .s^xt  t.Vraiz'  deh 
blSxc^’oeF,  a post-village  and  seigniory  of  Canada  East,  co. 
of  Terrebonne.  18  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Montieal. 

6. AINT-ET1ENNE,  s^xt-A'te-&nt,  {i.  e.  -‘St.  Stephen,”)  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  on  the  Furens,  a small 
affluent  of  the  Loire,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
coal-fields  of  France.  32  miles  S.W.  of  Lyon.s.  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  Pop.  in  1861,  92,250.  It  has  sprung 
up  in  recent  limes  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity,  and. 
though  not  regularly  built,  contains  several  spacious  streets, 
formed  of  lofty  and  substantial  housexs  of  freestone,  originally 
white,  but  rendered  dingy  and  black  by  the  clouds  of  smoke 
which  numerous  iron-works  are  continually  pouring  forth. 
'The  finest  street,  which  is  in  the  line  of  the  great  public 
road  from  Pai'is  to  IMarseille.s,  passes  almost  through  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  is  lined  with  rows  of  trees.  'The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas.  'The  principal  edifices  are  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  compri.sing  the  town-hall,  exchange,  and  a 
museum  of  the  local  manufactures:  a court-house,  a theatre, 
a public  library,  a hand.some  obel  isk  fountain,  and  the  termini 
of  the  two  railways  to  Lyons  and  Roanne.  'The  town  has  a 
court  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  a consulting  chamber  of 
manufiicturers,  a conseil  de  prud'homme.x.  a n.ational  college, 
a school  of  mines,  a chemical  laboratory,  and  a public  library. 
St.  Etienne  has  been  called  the  French  Birmingham.  It  has 
rapidly  acquired  prosperity  in  the  two  very  dissimilar  m«- 
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jufactures  of  iron  wares  and  silk  ribbons.  The  manufac- 
ture of  hardware,  including  fire-arms  and  all  kinds  of  cutlery, 
with  files,  nails.  casMron,  and  steel,  employs  about  7000  work- 
men, who,  in  addition  toother  articles,  produce  annually,  in 
time  of  peace,  40,000  stand  of  arms,  but  in  a case  of  necessity 
might  he  able  to  produce  nearly  300,000.  The  manufacture 
of  ribbons  is  the  more  important  staple,  and  employs,  with 
the  town  and  in  the  adjoining  districts,  about  40,000  per- 
sons. The  number  of  looms  is  estimated  at  20,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  annual  produce  at  $10,000,000.  It  has  also 
manufactures  of  other  silk  goods,  lace,  embroidery,  muslins, 
cotton  yarn,  glass,  leather,  paper,  and  lampblack.  The  coal, 
to  which  St.  Etienne  is  indebted  for  the  main  source  of  its 
prosperit}',  besides  meeting  the  consumption  within  the 
town,  forms  a very  important  branch  of  trade,  both  furnish- 
ing the  supplies  of  several  blast  furnaces  and  other  extensive 
Iron  - works,  and  a general  export  of  about  500,000  tons. 

SAINT-£tIENNE-DE-BAIGORRY,  s^Nt  i'te-Snu'  deh 
bd'goR'Ree',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Basses-Pyre- 
nees,  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bayonne. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3256.  It  has  iron  mines  and  marble  quarries. 

SATNT-ETIENNK-DE-LUGDARlllS,  sixt  i'te-W  deh 
lUg'dd'ris',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Arddche,31  miles 
W.  of  Privas.  Pop.  2000. 

SAINT-.fiTIENNE-DE-MONTLUC,  sS-xt  .Vte-Snn'  deh 
m6xo'luk^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loire-Inferieure, 
10  miles  N.W.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852,  4778. 

SAINT-ETIENNE-DE-ROUVRAY,  s^xt  A'te-&nn'  deh 
roov'rA/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-Inferieure, 
near  the  Seine,  4 miles  S.  of  Rouen.  Pop.  1 500. 

SAINT-ETIENNE-DE-SAINT-GEOIRS.  sixt  A'te-Snn'  deh 
sAxo  zhwdR,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Is^re,  20  miles 
N.W.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in  1852,  2051. 

SAINT  EUFEMIA.  See  Saxta  Euphemia. 

SAINTE  URSANNE,  sAxt  uR'sinn',  or  URSITZ,  ooR/sits,  a 
town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Bern,  on  the  Doub.s,  5 miles 
S.E.  of  Porentruy.  Pop.  1300.  Near  it  are  an  old  castle,  and 
the  grotto  of  St.  Ursitz. 

SAINTE-URSULE,  sixt  iiR'sLiP,  a village  of  Canada  East, 
CO.  of  St.  Maurice,  on  the  Rivi6re-du-Loup,  63  miles  N.E.  of 
Montreal. 

SAINT-EUSTACHR,sAxtuh'stdsh',  a post-village  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Two  Mountains,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Montreal. 

SAINT  EUSTATIUS,  u-stA'she-us,  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  in  the  Leeward  group,  12  miles  N.W.  of  St. 
Christopher.  Area,  190  square  miies.  Pop.  1903.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  has  two  extinct  volcanoes.  The  climate 
is  healthy,  but  earthquakes  and  hurricanes  are  frequent. 

SAINT  E'VAL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  EWE,  u,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  FA'GAN,  a parish  of  South  \V\ales,  co.  of  Gla- 
morgan, in  the  vale  of  the  Elwy,  5 miles  W.  of  Cardiff.  It 
has  a modern  castle.  In  1648,  the  royalists  were  here  de- 
feated by  the  parliamentary  troops. 

SAINT  FAITH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Southampton. 

SAINT-FARGEAU,  sAxo  faR'zho^  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Yonne.  26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Auxerre,  agreeably 
situated  on  the  Loing.  Here  is  a fine  old  dilapidated  castle 
with  a spacious  park,  once  the  residence  of  Mademoiselle 
Montpensier,  cousin  of  Louis  XIV.,  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  now  only  partly  habitable,  having  been  much 
damaged  by^fire  in  1752  Pop.  1800. 

SAINT-FELICIEN,  sAxo  fA'lee'se-Axo^  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Ardfeche,  10  miles  W.  of  Tournon.  Pop.  2025. 

SAINT-FELIX,  sAxo  fa'leex',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ilaute-Garonne,  23  miles  S.E.  of  Toulouse.  Pop. 
2911. 

SAINT  FE'LIX,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  W. 
of  Copiapo.  in  Chili.  L;it.  26°  21'  S.,  Ion.  79°  35'  W. 

SAINT  FE'LIX,  a cape  on  the  S.  coast  of  Madagascar. 

SAINTFl?LIX-DE-SORGUE,  sAxo  fA'leex'  deh  soRg,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Aveyron,  7 miles  S.E.  of  St. 
Affrique.  Pop.  1890. 

SAINT-FELIX-DE-VALOIS,  sAx®  feh'ieex'  deh  va'lwA/,  a 
post-village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Berthier,  51 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  3500. 

SAINT  FERfGUS,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  compre- 
hended in  the  county  of  Banff,  but  situated  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  with  a village  4 miles  N.IV.  of  Peterhead.  It 
contains  the  ruined  castle  and  village  of  Inverugie. 

SAINT-FERROL,  sAx^  fSa'anP,  a village  ami  parish  of 
Canada  East,  co.  of  Montmorenci,  3H  miles  N.N.E.  of  Quebec. 

SAINT  FIDEN.  See  Tablat. 

SAINT'FIELD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster,  CO.  of  Down,  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  of  the 
town.  900.  1 1 has  a thriving  trade  in  linens,  calicoes,  cordu- 
roys, and  other  fabrics. 

SAINT'FIELD.  a post-office  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 

SAINT-FLAVIE,  sAx®  fid'vee^  a post-village  and  parish  of 
Canada  East.  co.  of  Kamour.aska,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  110  miles  below  Quebec.  Pop.  2800. 

SAINT  FL.WIEN,  (Fr.  pron.  sAx®  fld've-Axo',)  Canada 
East,  a station  on  the  Richmond  and  Quebec  Railroad,  28 
miles  from  Quebec. 

S.\TNT  FLOllENT.  sAx^'  floVAxa',  a village  of  France,  de- 
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partment  of  Cher,  on  the  Cher,  9 miles  S.W.  of  BourgeA 
Pop.  1689. 

SAINT-FLORENT,  sAx®'  floVAxo',  (It.  San  Finrenzo,  sAn 
fe-o-rAn'zo,)  a fortified  seaport  town  of  Corsica,  on  its  N.  side, 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Florent,  7 miles  W.  of  Bastia.  It  was 
taken  by  the  English  after  a lengthened  siege  in  1793. 

SAINT-FLORENTIN,  sAx®  fio'rAxo'tAx®^  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Yonne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Armance  and 
Arman9on,  and  on  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway,  15  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Auxerre.  Pop.  in  1852.  2636. 

SAINT-FLORENT-LE-VIEIL,  sAxo  flo'rAxo'  leh  ve-A?,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  Loire, 
21  miles  W.S.W.  of  Angers.  Pop.  in  1852,  2318.  The  Yen- 
dean  war  commenced  here  in  1793. 

SAINT  FLORIAN,  flo're-dn',  a village  of  Upper  Austria, 
circle  of  Traun,  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Steyer,  near  the  Danube, 
with  a rich  Augustine  abbey. 

S.\.INT-FLOUR,  sAx®  flooR,  (rhyming  with  poor,)  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Cantal,  33  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aurillac. 
Pop.  in  1852,  5786.  It  stands  on  a scarped  basaltic  rock  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Auzon,  and  has  a communal  college, 
a public  library,  and  trade  in  corn. 

SAINT-FORGEUX,  sAxo  foR'zhuh^  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Rh6ne,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Villefranche.  Pop.  2000. 

SAINT-FORTUNADE,  sAxo  foR'tu'ndd',  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  CorrAze,  4 miles  S.  of  Tulle.  P.  2200 

SAINT-FORTUNAT,  sAxo  foR'tii'nd',  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ard^che,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Privas.  Pop.  1500. 

SAINT  FOY,  a town  of  France.  See  Saixte-Foy. 

SAINT  FRANCIS,  France.  See  Saixt-Pr.axcois. 

SAINT  FRAN'CIS,  a headland  of  South  Africa,  in  Cape 
Colony,  IV.  of  St.  Francis  Bay.  Lat.  34°  10'  S.,  Ion.  24°  53'  E. 

S.\INT  FRAN^CIS,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Arkansas, 
between  the  White  and  Saint  Francis  Rivers,  contains  about 
900  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Cache  River.  The  sur- 
face is  nearly  level,  the  soil  fertile.  The  White  and  St.  Francis 
Rivers  are  navigable  along  the  borders.  Capital,  Mount 
Vernon.  Pop.  8672,  of  whom  6051  were  free. 

SAINT  FRANCIS,  Missouri.  See  S.aixt  FR.AX901S. 

SAINT  FRANCIS,  a township  of  Green  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  453; 

SAINT  FRANCIS,  a township  of  Phillips  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  1376. 

SAINT  FRANCIS,  a post-village  of  St.  Francis  co.,  Arkan- 
sas, on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  115  miles  E.N.E.  of  Little 
Rock. 

SAINT  FRANCIS,  a lake  of  Canada  East  and  We.st, 
formed  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  35  miles  S.IV.  of  Montreal. 
Length,  28  miles ; breadth,  2 miles. 

SAINT  FRANCISCO,  California.  See  S.ax  Fraxctsco. 

SAINT  FRANCISCO,  river  of  Brazil.  See  Sao  Fraxcisco 

SAINT  FRANCIS  ISLANDS,  a group  of  islands  off  the  S. 
coast  of  Australia,  in  Moyt’s  Archipelago.  Lat.  (N.  extre- 
mity) 32°  32'  S.,  Ion.  133°  i7'  E. 

SAINT  FRANCIS  RIVER,  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
rises  in  the  county  of  its  own  name,  in  Missouri,  and  flows 
S.  to  the  N.E.  corner  of  Arkansas.  Entering  this  state,  it 
falls  into  the  Mississippi  River  about  10  miles  above  Helena. 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  jw-sses  through  extensive 
tracts,  which  are  subject  to  inundation,  and  partly  occupied 
by  cypress  swamps.  The  whole  length  is  estimated  at  more 
than  450  miles,  for  150  of  which  it  is  navigable  in  some 
seasons  of  the  year.  Trout  and  other  fish  are  abundant  in 
this  river. 

SAINT  FRAN'CISVILLE.  capital  of  West  Feliciana  parish, 
Louisiana,  30  miles  N.  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  1 mile  E.  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  Bayou 
Sara.  It  has  a newspaper  office.  A railroad  26  miles  long 
extends  N.  to  Woodville,  in  Mississippi. 

SAINT  FRANCISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Wabash  River,  about  170  miles  S.E.  of  Spring- 
field. 

SAINT  FRANCISVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Clark 
co.,  Missouri,  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  about  10  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Keokuk.  Free  population  455. 

SAINT-FRANCOIS,  six®  fr6x°'swd',  a town  of  the  French 
West  Indies,  on  "the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  on  the  S.E.  coast 
of  Grande-Terre,  18  miles  E.  of  Point-k-l’itre.  Pop.  6598,  of 
whom  5603  are  .slaves. 

SAINT-FRANCOIS,  a commune  of  the  French  island  of 
Martinique,  with  a good  port  on  the  E.  coast.  Pop.  5066,  of 
whom  4272  are  slaves. 

S.\INT  FRANCOIS,  sent  fran'sis,  (Fr.  pron.  sdxo  frSv®'- 
swd^)  a county  iti  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Missouri,  has  an  .area 
of  about  350  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  S.  to  N.  by 
Big  River,  an  .affluent  of  the  Maramec  River,  and  also  drained 
by  the  sources  of  the  St.  Francis,  flowing  S.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  broken,  and  partly  covered  by  forests  of  pine  and 
other  timber.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The  celebrated 
Iron  Mountain  i.s  partly  included  within  it.  Extensive 
iron-works  are  in  operation  near  the  mines,  and  a plank-road 
extends  from  them  to  the  IMississippi  River.  Capi'ul  Far- 
mington. Pop.  7249,  of  whom  6372  were  fr.je,  i -ad  877 
slaves. 

SAINT-FRANCOIS-D'ORLEANS.  sdxo  fr6>  J'swd' doR'ld' 
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a Tillage  and  parish  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Montmorenci, 
on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  24  miles  below 
Quebec.  Pop.  500. 

SAINT-FRAXgOIS-DU-LAC,  frftNo'swi' dU  13k,  a vil- 
lage and  seigniory  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Nicolet,  on  Lake 
St.  Peter.  Pop.  about  7000,  of  whom  300  are  Indians. 

SAINT  FRANyOIS  RIVER  rises  in  Canada,  and  flows  S. 
until  it  meets  the  N.W.  boundary  of  Maine,  when  it  turns 
and  runs  E.,  and  it  unites  with  the  Walloostook  River  to 
form  the  St.  John’s.  It  constitutes  the  N.  boundary  of  the 
state  for  most  of  its  length. 

SAINT-FRAN90IS-RIVI^;RE-DU-SUD,  s^N®  fr8N«'sw^r 
ree've-aiR/  dil  sUd,  a village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co. 
of  Bellechasse,  29  miles  N.N.E.  of  Quebec.  The  village  con- 
tains a church,  a convent,  and  .several  stores.  Pop.  1600. 

SAINT-FRONT,  sijjo  frAx®,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Haute-Loire,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Le  Puy.  Pop.  2600. 

SAINT-FRONT,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  2i  miles  N.E.  of  Villeneuve-sur-Lot.  Pop.  1124. 

SAINT-FRONT,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Orne, 
1 mile  S.E.  of  Domfront. 

SAINT-FULGENT,  sIno  fiil'zhSNot,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Vendee,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Bourbon-Vendee.  Pop. 
1345. 

SAINT  GALL,  sent  gil,  (Fr.  pron.  s^NQ  gill ; Ger.  &fnc( 
Gallen.  sinkt  giPlen,)  a canton  in  the  N.E.  of  Switzer- 
land, bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  canton  of  Thurgau  and 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  E.  by  the  Rhine,  between  lat.  46° 
53'  and  47°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  8°  47'  and  9°  37'  E.  Are.a,  749 
square  miles.  In  the  S.  it  forms  part  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
Alpine  districts  of  Switzerland.  The  whole  surface  be- 
longs to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  but  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  minor  basins,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  included 
in  the  canton.  The  only  lake  of  importance,  be.sides  Lake 
Constance,  is  L.ake  Zurich;  but  there  are  many  small 
lakes,  remarkable  for  their  elevation  and  the  magnifi- 
«ent  scenery  around  them.  The  climate  is  generally 
(if  Alpine  severity.  Among  the  strata  of  sandstone,  beds 
ot  lignite  are  often  found;  but  there  are  no  minerals 
of  any  consequence.  The  more  mountainous  districts, 
within  the  limits  of  vegetation,  are  generall}'  covered  with 
wood  or  good  pasture;  on  the  lower  slopes  vineyards  and 
orchards  are  seen  in  every  quarter.  The  principal  products 
are  wine,  fruit,  corn,  maize,  hemp,  and  flax.  Cotton  and 
linen  goods,  particularly  fine  muslins,  are  extensively  made 
in  iieveral  districts.  This  canton  was  .admitted  to  the  Con- 
fedo/ation  in  1803,  and  is  the  fourteenth  in  rank.  The  con- 
stitution is  democrattcal ; but  though  every  citizen  of  21 
years  not  under  legal  incapacity,  has  a vote  for  members  of 
the  Great  Council, composed  of  150  represen  tatives. none  can  sit 
in  it  without  paying  about  $15  annually  of  direct  taxes. 
For  administrative  purposes,  the  canton  is  divided  into  15 
districts,  of  which  St.  Gall  is  the  capital.  Pop.  in  1860, 
180,411 

S.A.INT  GALL,  (Ger.  Sanct  Gallen,)  a town  of  Switzerland, 
capital  of  the  above  canton,  in  an  elevated  valley,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Steina(rh,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Constance,  2152 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  antique  walls, 
flanked  with  towers;  but  the  ditches  have  been  filled  up, 
and  converted  into  gardens.  It  is  tolerably  well  built  and 
paved,  is  well  supplied  with  fountains,  contains  a cathedral, 
once  an  old  a')bey  church,  but  completely  modernized;  an 
old  monastery,  three  town  churches,  a large  town-house,  a 
library,  casino,  house  of  correction,  and  orphan  hospital.  It 
has  extensive  a^anufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
goods,  fine  muGins,  and  prints,  and  an  important  trade, 
partly  furnished  by  the  canton  itself,  and  by  the  cantons  of 
Appenzell  and  Thurgau,  of  which  it  is  the  entrepot.  The 
environs  are  very  beautiful,  and  contain  many  fine  walks, 
commanding  fine  views.  St.  Gall  is  said  to  owe  its  existence 
to  a Scotch  monk,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century,  left  his  convent  in  Iona,  and,  after  travelling  over 
a great  part  of  Europe,  finally  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Stein.ach,  then  covered  with  forests,  in  which  bears  and 
wolves  had  their  haunts,  founded  an  abbey,  and  made  it  the 
nucleus  of  civilization  to  the  surrounding  districts.  Pop. 
in  1860,  14.532. 

SAI.NT-GALMIER,  sSn®  gil'me-A/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Loire,  on  the  railway  between  Andrezieux  and 
Roanne,  12  miles  E.  of  Montbrison.  Pop.  in  1852,  2952.  It 
has  manufactures  of  lace  and  chamois  leather,  and  the 
mineral  spring  of  Fontfort,  fane.  Aqum  Se,(jeM(ef) 

S.\I.NT-G  AUDENS,  si.\o  go'ddxa',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  ILaute  Garonne,  on  a hill  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  in  the  Pyrenees,  55  miles  S.W.  of  'Toulouse.  Pop. 
In  1852,  5059.  It  has  one  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in 
France,  a communal  college,  and  manufiictures  of  serge  and 
tape,  sawing,  fulling,  and  paper  mills,  and  an  active  trade  in 
ag-icultu*’"’  produce. 

SAIN'i'-GAULTIER,  sAn®  goTte-A'.  a village  of  Fr.ance,  de- 
partment of  Indre,  on  the  Creuse,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Chateau- 
roux.  Pop.  1022. 

SAIN'T-GENEST,  sAno  zheh-nA/,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partmeut  of  Vienne,  8 miles  W.  of  Ch&tellerault.  Pop.  1385. 

eAIN'f-GENEST-CIIA.MPANELLE,  sA.n^  zhfh-nA/  shA.No'- 
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p3-n8lP,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-Dflm«,  a? 
rondissement  of  Clermont.  Pop.  2000. 

SAINT-QENES'T-LEKPT,  sfiN®  zheh-nA/ lAapt,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Loire,  arron  llssement  of  St.  Etienne 
Pop.  1308. 

SAINT-GENEST-MALIFAUX,  sA\o  zheh-nA/  m3'lee'f&*,  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  6 ‘miles  S.S.E.  of  St 
Etienne.  Pop.  in  1852,  3301. 

SAINT  GENEVIEVE,  jAn'e-veevt  a county  in  the  E.S.E 
part  of  Missouri,  has  an  area  estimated  at  4U0  square  milea 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
separates  it  from  Illinois,  and  di-ained  by  Itividre  aux  Vases, 
Isle  au  Bois,  Saline,  and  Establishment  Creeks.  'The  surface 
is  hilly  and  broken ; the  soil  of  the  river-bottoms  and  valleys 
is  fertile.  Extensive  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  and  quarries 
of  marble  are  worked.  A plank-road  about  42  miles  long 
extends  from  the  county  seat  to  the  Iron  Mountain.  Capi- 
tal, St.  Genevieve.  Pop.  8029,  of  whom  7412  were  free,  and 
617  slaves. 

SAINT  GENEVIEVE,  a post-village,  capital  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve county,  Missouri,  on  the  lMissi.ssippi  River,  61  miles 
below  St.  Louis.  Some  improvement  has  taken  place  re- 
cently since  It  became  the  shipping-point  for  the  products 
of  the  iron- works  at  Iron  Mountain.  A plank-road  42  miles 
long  has  been  commenced  between  these  works  and  the 
town.  St.  Genevieve  exports  large  quantities  of  copper, 
lead,  limestone,  and  white  sand,  the  last  of  which  is  u.seil 
in  the  glass-works  of  Boston  and  Pittsburg,  and  is  a very 
superior  article.  It  contains  a bank  and  2 flouring  mills. 
Settled  about  1755.  Pop.  1910. 

SAINT  GENEVIEVE,  Canada.  See  Sainte-Genevi£ve. 

SAINT-GENGOUX.  sAn®  zhSxo'goo',  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Macon.  Pop. 
1600. 

SAINT-GENIEZ  (or  GENifiS,)  .sANO-zheh-ne-A',  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Dordogne,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Sarlat. 
Pop.  1457. 

SAINT-GENIEZ,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Avey- 
ron.  on  the  Lot,  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rodez.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3713 

SAINT-GENIEZ-DE-MALGOIRES,  sAn®  zheh-ne-A'  deh- 
mAl'gwAR',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Card,  11  miles 
S.W.  ofUzfes.  Pop.  1308. 

SAIN'T-G  ENIS.  sAn®  zheh-nee^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Charente-InfArieure,  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Jonzac. 
Pop. 963 

SAINT-GENIS-D’IIIERSAC,  sAn®  zheh-nee'  de-AR's.AlU,  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Chareiite,  9 miles  N.AV.  of 
Angouleme.  Pop.  1410. 

SAINT-GENIS-LAVAL.  sAn®  zheh-nee'  lA'vAl',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Rhone,  5 miles  S.  of  Lyons,  on  the 
railway  thence  to  St.  Etienne.  Pop.  in  1852,  2518.  It  has 
manufactures  of  fine  carpets,  paper  hangings,  colors,  ink, 
buttons,  and  other  articles,  for  which  Lyons  is  the  chief 
mart. 

SAIN'f-GENIS-TERRE-NOIRE,  sAn®  zheh-nee^  Ur  nwAa, 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  12  miles  N.E.  of  St. 
Etienne.  Pop.  1452. 

SAINT-GENIX,  sAn®  zheh-nee^  a village  of  Savoy,  on  the 
French  frontier,  14  miles  W.  of  Chambery,  on  the  Guiers. 
Pop.  1786. 

S-AINT  GEN'NYS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall 

SAIN'T-GENOIX,  .sAn®  zheh-nwA^,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  West  Flanders,  6^  miles  S.E.  of  Courtrai.  Pop. 
3648. 

SAINT-GEOIRE,  sAN®-zhwAR/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  IsAre,  19  miles  N.N.W.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in  1852, 
4350. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  a post-township  of  Knox  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Atlantic,  45  miles  S.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  2716. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  a post-township  of  Chittenden  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 35  miles  W.N.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  121. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Liege, 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Huy,  with  coal  and  alum  mines,  4 brewe- 
ries, and  3 flour  mills.  Pop.  3831. 

S.AIN'T  GEORGE,  a bay  and  harbor  of  Newfoundland,  on 
the  W.  coast.  The  bay  extends  inward  E.N.E.  about  54 
miles,  and  receives  the  river  St.  George,  which  falls  into  the 
head  of  the  harbor  of  the  same  name,  in  which  the  bay  ter- 
minates on  the  E. 

S.AINT  GEORGE,  a bay  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  N.E.  coast, 
about  20  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  where  it  peneti  ates 
farthest  into  the  land,  about  18  miles  in  length  from  Cape 
St.  George. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  a town  of  the  West  Indies,  on  the 
island  of  Grenada,  on  the  S.S.W.  coast.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  being  called  B\y  'Town,  and  the  other  the 
Carenage.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  fort  is  in  lat.  12°  2'  54"  N.,  Ion.  61°  48'  W. 

SAINT  GEORGE.  Brazil.  See  Sao  Jorge  dos  ItnEO.s. 

S.AIN'T  GEORGE,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  N.E.  of  Bermuda,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  forms 
the  chief  military  depot  in  the  Bermudas. 

SAIN'T  GEORGE,  a town  on  the  E.  side  of  the  alxive 
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Island,  one  of  the  Bermudas,  on  a jrentle  declivity,  which 
rrmts  the  harbor,  containing  about  500  houses  built  of  free- 
B'tme.  Top.  2800. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  the  strait  or  channel  which  separates 
Nw  Ireland  from  New  Britain. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  a channel  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Nicobar  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  about  15  or  IS  miles 
loi.g,  and  from  3 to  6 miles  wide,  extending  E.N.E.  and 
W S.W. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  an  island  of  British  Honduras,  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Balize. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  one  of  the  Pribylov  Islands,  Behring 
Sea.  It  is  granitic,  and  rises  to  300  feet  in  height. 

S.\TNT  GEORGE,  is  the  name  of  a parish  in  Jamaica,  co. 
of  Surrey,  N of  Kingston,  and  of  several  other  parishes  in 
the  British  West  India  Islands. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  cos.  of 
Halton  and  AVentworth,  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Hamilton. 
Pop.  250. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  a town  of  Upper  Guinea.  See  Freetown. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  in  Italy.  See  San  Giorgio. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  in  Portuguese  colonies.  See  Sao  Jorge. 

S.AINT  GEORGE-AM-LEE,  Bavaria.  See  Sanct  Georg- 
am-Lee. 

•’  V INT-GEORGE(or  GEORGES)-BUTA\"ENT.  sJno  zhoRzh 
bu':d'v6Na/,  a village  of  France,  department,  and  3 miles  AY. 
of  Alayenne.  I’op.  in  1852.  2441. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  CAPE,  the  name  of  headlands  in  Thes- 
saly. Rhodes.  Kerguelen’s  Land,  and  New  Ireland. 

SAINT-GEORGE-D’AULNAY.  s^n®  zhoRzh  d6'n<V,  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Calvados,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Aire. 
Pop.  1625. 

SAINT-GEORGE  (or  GEORGES)-  DE-LUSENgON,  s^N® 
zhoRzh  deh  1u'z8n®\s6n®',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Aveyron.  arrondissement  and  canton  of  Alilhau.  Pop. 1700. 

SAINT-GEORGE-DE-.AIONS,  s^n®  zhoRzh  deh  m^N®,  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  11  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Riom.  Pop.  1400. 

SA1NT-GE0RGE-1)E-AI0NTAIGU,  sSn®  zhoRzh  deh  miN®'- 
ti'giP,  a village  of  France,  department  of  A'^endee,  18  miles 
N.  of  Bourbon-Vendee.  Pop.  in  1852,  2265. 

SAINT-GEORGE-DE-NOINE,  s^N®  zhoRzh  deh  nwSn,  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Deux-S8vres,  12’  miles  S.  of 
Parthenay.  Pop.  1526. 

SAINT-GEORGE-BE-RENETNS,  sJn®  zhoRzh  deh  reh- 
n^NoL  a village  of  France,  department  of  Rhone,  4 miles  N. 
of  Alllefranche.  Pop.  in  1852.  3029. 

SAINT-GEORGE-DE-ROUELLEY,  s^n®  zhoRzh  deh  roo-eP- 
lA^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Manche,  12  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Mortain.  Pop.  1660. 

SAINT-GEORGE-D’ESPERANCIIE,  s^N®  zhoRzh  d8s'pi'- 
rfix’sh',  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Isere,  9 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Vienne.  Pop  in  1852,  2290. 

SAINT-GEORGE-D’OLERON,  s^N®  zhoRzh  do'l.Vr^N®',  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  15 
miles  N.AV.  of  Marennes.  Pop.  in  1852,  4078. 

SAlNT-GEORGE-EN-COUZAN,siNO  zhoRzh  8n®  koo'z6N®^ 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  10  miles  N.AV.  of 
Montbrison.  Pop.  1047. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  GULF  OF,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Patagonia,  between  lat.  45°  and 
47°  S.,  and  Ion.  65°  and  67°  AY. 

SAINT  GEORGE  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  2 miles  N.  of  St.  Jago,  in  lat.  15°  2'  12"  S.,  Ion.  40° 
48/  30"  E. 

SAINT  GEORGE  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  Solomon  group,  in  lat.  8°  32'  S.,  Ion.  159°  40'  E. 

SAINT  GEORGE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Azores.  See  Sa’^ 

SAINT  GEORGE  ISLANDS,  India,  a group  of  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  lat.  15°  21'  N.,  Ion.  73° 
45'  E. 

S AINT-GEORGE-LE-G  AULTIER,  s^N®  zhoRzh  leh  gM'te-A/, 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe,  22  miles  AY.  of 
Mamers.  Pop.  1439. 

SAINT-GEORGE-LE-POUGE,  sAn®  zhoRzh  leh  poozh,  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Creuse,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Bourganeuf.  Pop.  1400. 

SAINT-GEORGE-LES-BAILLARGEAUX.  sAn®  zhoRzh  lA 
bih'yaR'zho',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Alenne,  8 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Poitiers.  Pop.  1028. 

SAINT  GEORGEN.  See  Sanct  Georgen. 

SAINT  GEORGE’S,  a post-village  of  Newcastle  co.,  Dela- 
ware. on  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  16  miles  S.S.AY. 
of  Wilmington.  It  has  3 churches,  and  2 hotels.  Pop.  in 
I860,  269. 

SAINT  GEORGE’S,  a post-office  of  Colleton  district.  South 
Carolina. 

SAINT  GEORGE’S  BANK,  is  in  the  Atlantic,  off  the  E. 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

SAINT  GEORGE’S  CHANNEL,  (anc.  VerginHum  Mahef) 
that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  separates  the  S.AY.  of  Eng- 
land from  Ireland,  extending  from  the  island  of  Holyhead 
to  St.  David’s,  and  from  Dublin  to  AYexford.  Its  breadth 
varies  from  40  to  70  miles. 
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SAINT- GEORGES -DE-REINTEAIBAULT.  zhoRzh 

'.•h  rANO't^M'bo/.  a market-town  of  France,  departineai 
of  Ille-et-AIlaiue,  10  miles  N.  of  FougSre.s.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3408. 

SAINT  GEORGE’S  ISLAND,  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Appalachi- 
cola.  Length,  from  E.  to  W.,  22  miles;  breadth  5 mile.s.  St. 
George’s  Strait,  separating  it  from  the  mainland,  is  from  5 
to  7 or  8 mile.s  acro.s.s. 

SAINT-GEORGE-SUR-CHER,  sAn®  zhoRzh  siiR  shaiR.  n vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  arrondissement 
of  Blois.  Pop.  1970. 

SAINT-GEORGE-SUR-ERVE,  sAn®  zhoRzh  siiR  8rv,  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Mayenne,  22  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Laval.  Pop.  1301. 

SAINT-GEORGE-SUR-LOIRE,  sAn®  zhoRzh  siiR  IwAr,  a 
market-town  of  France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  10 
miles  AV.S.AA'.  of  Angers.  Pop.  in  1852,  2725. 

SAINT-GERAND-LE-PUY,  sAn®  zheh-rdN®/  leh  pwee/,  a 
market-town  of  France,  department  of  Allier,  5 miles  AW  of 
La  Palisse.  Pop.  1300. 

SAINT-GERMAIN,  sent  jer/man.  or  SAINT-GERAI AIN- 
EN-L.AYE.  (Fr.  pron.  sAn®  zhSaSnAN®/  Sn®  lA.)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise.  on  the  border  of  the 
forest  of  St.  Germain.  7 miles  N.  of  A'ersailles,  and  10  miles 
AY.N.AW  of  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Pop.  in  1852,  12,027.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a house  of 
education  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  a public  library,  corn- 
hall.  manufactures  of  bor.se-hair  goods,  numerous  tanneries, 
some  woollen  factories,  and  an  active  retail  trade.  Its  mag- 
nificent chateau,  founded  by  Charles  A'.,  and  embellished  by 
Francis  I.,  Charles  IX..  Henry  IV..  Louis  XII.,  and  Louis 
XIA'.,  who  afterwards  abandoned  it,  is  now  used  as  a bar- 
rack and  military  prison.  James  II.  of  England  died  there, 
September  16,  1701.  The  Forest  of  St.  Germ.vin  comprises 
nearly  8900  acres. 

SAINT-GERMAIN,  sAn®  zh^R'mAN®/,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Loiret.  6 miles  S.E.  of  Montargis.  i’op.  1095. 

SAIXT-GERAIAIN,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Lot, 
arrondissement  of  Gourdon.  Pop.  1100. 

SAINT-GERM.41N,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Alaine-et-Loire.  arrondissement  of  Beaupreau.  Pop.  1499. 

SAINT-GERAIAIN-DE-CALBERTE,  sAn®  zh^R'maN®/  deh 
kAPbaiRt'.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loz8re.  13  miles 
S.E.  of  Florae.  Pop.  in  1852,  1900. 

SAINT-GERAIAIN-DE-JOUX,  sAn®  zh^n’mAN®/  deh  zhoo.  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Ain.  arrondissement  of  Nan- 
tua.  Pop.  1193. 

SAINT-GERMAIN-DE-L.\-COUDRE,  sAn®  zh^R'mAx®' deh 
lA  kood’r,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Orne,  17  miles  S. 
of  .Montagne.  Pop.  2000. 

SAINT-GERMAIN-DES-CHAMPS,  .sAn®  zhAR'inAx®'  dA 
zhSx®,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Yonne.  5 miles  S. 
of  Avallon.  Pop.  1196. 

SAINT-GERAIAIN-DES-PR^S,  sAn®  zhAR'mAx®/ dA  prA,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Dordogne,  arrondissement 
of  Perigueux.  Pop.  1040. 

SAINT-GERAIAIN-DU-BOIS,  sAn®  zhjR'mAN®/ dii  bwA,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Saone-etrLoire,  8 miles  N.  of 
Loubans.  Pop.  in  1852.  2568. 

SAINT-GERMAIN-DU-PLAIN,  sAn®  zhAa'mAN®/  dii  plAx®, 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  17  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne.  Pop.  1 -TI-S. 

SAINT-GERAIAIN-EN-COGLES.  sAN®zh&R'mAN®/5N«kog’l, 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Ille-et-AIlaine,  4 miles 
N.N.AAL  of  Foug^res.  Pop.  2000. 

SAINT-GERMAIN-EN-LAYE.  See  S.mnt-Germmn. 

SAINT-GERMAIN-EN-MONTAGNE,  sAn®  zhAR'inAx®'  8n® 
m6N®'tAfi/.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Jura,  arrondi^se- 
ment  of  Poligny.  Pop.  3500. 

SAINT-GERM AIN-LA-PRADE,  sAn®  zhAR'mAN®/  leh  prAd, 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Loire,  arrondisse- 
ment of  Le  Puy.  Pop.  2000. 

SAINT-GERM  AIN-LAVAL.  sAn«  zhAn'mAN®/  lA'vAl',  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Loire,  arrondissement,  and  15 
miles  S.  of  Roanne,  with  manufactures  of  porcelain.  P.  1769. 

SAINT-GERMAIN-L’EMBRON,  sAn®  zhSR'mAN®'  I5x®'- 
brAx®/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  5 
miles  S.  of  Issoire.  Pop.  2000. 

SAINT-GERMAIN-LES-BELLES,  sAn®  zhAR'mAN®/  lA  bAll, 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Haute- A’ienne,  16  miles 
E.N.E.  of  St.  Yrieix.  Pop.  2200. 

S.AINT-GERMAIN-L’HERM.sAn®  zh8R'mAN®/l8Rm,atown 
of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  12  miles  S.AA”.  of 
Ambert.  Pop.  1009. 

SAINT-GERM  AIN-SUR-AY.  sAn®  zhAR'mANo/.siiR  A.  a town 
of  Fr.ance.  department  of  Manche.  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cou- 
tances,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ay.  Pop.  1091.  It  has  a small  port,  and  exports  agricul- 
tural produce  to  England. 

SAINT  GER/M.\N.  a disfranchised  l>orough  and  town  of 
England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  in  a dell,  on  a creek  of  the  river 
Lynher.  9 miles  W.  of  Plymouth.  It  has  a fine  parish 
church,  former  ly  a part  of  a cathedral,  which  in  Saxon  times 
was  the  seat  of  a Cornish  bishopric.  I’op  in  18-51,  2967. 
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SAINT-GER^TRLDE,  (Fr.  Sainte-Grrtrude,  s5,Nt  zh§R'- 
triid'.)  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Nicolet,  90  miles  S.W. 
of  Quebec.  Pop.  250. 

SAINT-GERUDIS,  sIn®  zheh-rii'dee',  a post-village  and 
parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Bellechasse,  24  miles  N.E.  of 
Quebec.  Pop.  2000. 

yAlNT-GrERVAIS,  sAno  zhea'vi^,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  II6raalt,  22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Beziers.  Pop.  1600. 

SAINT-GERVAIS,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Puy- 
de  Dome,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Aiubert.  Pop.  1284. 

SAINT-GERVAIS,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Vendee,  28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Les  Sables.  Pop.  1249. 

S.VfNT-GER VAIS,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Vienne,  arrondissement  of  Chatellerault.  Pop.  1254. 

SAINT-GERVAIS,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Puy- 
de-D5me,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Riom.  Pop.  in  1852,  2604. 

S.NINT-GERVAIS,  s^n®  zh^R'vi',  a market-town  of  Savoy, 
province  of  Faucigny,  on  the  Arve,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Bonne- 
ville. Pop.  2400. 

SAINT-GIIISLAIN,  sSn®  ghees'l^NO^  a fortified  town  of 
Belgium,  province  of  Ilainaui,  on  the  Ilaine,  and  the  Canal 
of  .Mons,  6 mile.s  W.  of  Mens,  of  which  it  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  the  bulwark.  Pop.  1956. 

SAINT-GILDAS-DE-RUIS,  .s^n®  zheel'da'  deh  rii-ee'  (or 
rwee,)  a village  of  France,  department  of  Morbihan,  near  the 
sea,  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Vannes,  with  1182  inhabitants,  and 
the  remains  of  an  abbey,  which  was  the  retreat  of  Abelard 
I in  1125. 

SAINT-GILDAS-DES-BOIS,  zheel'di'  dk  bwl  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  12  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Savenay.  Pop.  1474. 

SAINT  GILKS,  (jilz.)  a district  of  England,  co.  of  Middle- 
sex. in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis.  Pop.  in  1851,  55,214. 
SAINT  GILES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SAINT  GILES,  a posLvillage  and  parish  of  Canada  East, 
CO.  of  Dorchester,  15  miles  from  St.  Nicholas.  Pop.  1200. 

SAINT  GILES-on-tjie-MEATII,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Devon. 

SAINT  GILES,  WIM'BORNE,  a parLsh  of  England,  2 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Cran  borne. 

SAINT-GILLES,  sS^n“  zheel,  a town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  near  the  Dutch  frontier,  21  miles  N.E. 
of  Ghent.  Pop.  3500. 

SAINT-GILLES,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  South 
Brabant.  2 miles  S.  ot  Brussels. 

SAINT-GILLES-LES-BOUCIIERIES,  sS-n®  zheel  li  boo'- 
sheh-ree^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gard,  on  the 
Canal  of  Beaucaire,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ninies.  Pop.  in  1852, 
5985.  It  has  a fine  abbey  church  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  an  active  trade  in  wine,  brandy.  &c. 

SAINT-GILLES-LEZ-TERMONDE.  s^nc  zheel  la  t^n'm^xd', 
a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  1 mile  E. 
of  Termonde.  Pop.  2824. 

SAINT-GILLES-SUR  VIE.  sl\«  zheel  siiR  ve-iU.  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Vendee,  on  the  Vie,  16  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Les  Sables.  Pop.  1061. 

SAINT  GINGOLPII,  sS-x®  zhAx«'g6lf^  or  zhS,N«'go^  a vil- 
lage of  Switzerland,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Lausanne,  and  divided  by  the  Merge  into  two 
parts,  the  smaller  of  which  is  in  the  canton  of  Valais  or 
Wallis,  and  the  larger  in  Savoy.  Pop.  598. 

SAINT-GIRONS,  six®  zhee'r6xG/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ariege.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Salat,  23  miles 
W.  of  Foix.  Pop.  in  1852.  .3981. 

SAINT  GLU^'IAS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 
S.4INT-G0B.\IN,  .s5,x«  go'bix“^  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Aisne.  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Laon.  Pop.  1419.  It 
has  a manufactory  of  looking-glasses. 

S-4.INT  GOICRAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 
S.\INT-GRfiGOIRE.  sSlx®  grci'gw3R^  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  2^  miles  N.  of  Rennes.  Pop. 
12:  ;7. 

SATNT-GRfiGOTRl>DE-MONNOIR,  s^x"  grAgwin/  deh 
lnon'uw^tR^  a poabvillage  and  parish  of  Canada  East.  co.  of 
Rouville.  34  rniles  E.S.E.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  2000. 

SAINT-GREGOIHE-LE-GKAND.  s^N«  gr.V'gwdR' leh gr5x“', 
a post-village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Nicolet,  90 
miles  S.W.  of  Quebec.  Pop.  3000. 

SAINT  GREGORY,  in  Italy.  See  S.vx  Grf.oorio. 

SAINT  GREGORY,  in  France.  See  Saint-Gr^ooire, 
SAINT  GUILLAUME  D’URTON,  s^x"  ghee'yflm'  diip'- 
tAN°^  a post-village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Drum- 
.mond.  about  40  miles  from  Montreal.  Pop.  about  2000. 

S.\INT-IIAON-L1KRIaTEL,  s^no  hi'ox“'  leh  shahs'll',  a 
own  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  8 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Roanne.  Pop.  707. 

SAINT  IIAR'MON,  a parish  of  South  M^ales,  co.  of 
Radnor. 

SAI NT-IIEAND,  sSxt  h!\‘8x«^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
.nent  of  Loire.  6 miles  N.  of  St.  Etienne.  Pop.  1200. 

S.\INT  IIEIVEN.  a small  posbvillage  ofCedar  co.,  Missouri, 
.17  Jiiiles  S.W.  of  .Jefferson  City. 

S.VINT  TIELE.N,  a post-office  of  M'ashington  co.,  Oregon. 
SAINT-lIELEN  (?)  slxt  .Vl6x“f.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  CStes-du-Nord,  3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Diuan.  Pop.  1445. 


SAINT  HELENA,  hel-eefna*.  (Fr.  Sainte  ITiline,  sS,nt 
d'lliF ; Sp.  Santa  Elena,  .siiiRd  jf-ld/nd,)  an  island  of  the  Soutl 
Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  the  British;  lat.  (Diana’s  Peak) 
15°  57'  S.,  Ion.  5°  42'  W..  about  700  miles  S.E.  of  the  i.sland 
of  Ascension,  1400  miles  W.  of  the  M’.  coast  of  South  Africa 
and  2000  miles  from  the  E.  coast  of  Brazil.  Greatest  length, 
from  Barn  Point,  in  the  N.E.,  to  "West  Point,  lOJ  miles* 
greatest  breadth,  from  Sugar  Loaf  Point,  in  the  N.,  to  the 
Barn,  in  the  S.,  7 miles.  Area,  about  47  square  miles.  Its 
position,  in  the  direct  line  of  the  great  ocean  thoroughfare 
from  Europe  to  the  East,  has  made  it  a most  important 
halting  station  for  vessels  performing  that  lengthened 
voyage,  while  it  has  acciuired  great  celebrity  from  being 
the  place  of  Napoleon’s  banishment,  and  where  he  resided 
from  1816  till  his  death,  May  5,  1821.  When  seen  from  a 
distance,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a lofty  pyramidal  mass, 
of  a dark-gray  color,  rising  abruptly  from  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  and  presenting  no  signs  of  vegetation ; but  when 
more  nearly  approached,  though  its  precipitous  and  almost 
inaccessible  coasts  become  still  more  striking,  and  on  all 
sides,  but  particularly  on  the  N.,  enoi’mous  beetling  cliffs 
are  seen  almost  perpendicular,  varying  in  height  from  600 
to  1200  feet,  a number  of  openings  are  discovered,  forming 
the  mouths  of  narrow  valleys  or  ravines,  leading  gradually 
up  to  a central  piateau.  On  the  shore,  at  all  of  these  open- 
ings where  a landing  might  be  effected,  small  forts  and 
other  military  works  have  been  erected,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  a secure  prison-house. 

The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  consists  of  rugged 
mountains,  interspersed  with  numerous  ravines,  in  one 
of  which,  on  its  N.W.  shore,  is»  James  Town,  the  residence 
of  the  principal  authorities.  Its  harbor  affords  excellent 
anchorage  in  12  fathoms  water,  and  is  defended  by  strong 
batteries.  The  central  plateau  is  traversed  from  E.  to  W. 
by  a limestone  ridge,  dividing  the  island  into  two  unequal 
portions,  and  attaining  in  Diana’s  Peak,  near  its  centre,  the 
height  of  2700  feet — the  highest  summit  in  the  island.  The 
portion  on  the  S.  of  this  ridge  is  the  more  abrupt  and 
rugged  of  the  two,  and  consists  of  an  almost  continuous 
succession  of  rugged  hills  and  peaks,  several  of  which  as- 
sume curious  and  fantastic  forms.  Of  these,  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  are  situated  near  the  S.  coast,  and.  from 
some  imaginary  resemblances,  have  received  the  names  of 
Lot  and  Lot’s  AVife.  They  are  both  formed  of  strangely- 
contorted  columnar  basalt,  with  their  summits  respectively 
1444  and  1423  feet  above  sea-level ; the  former  rising  197 
feet,  and  the  latter  160  feet  above  its  base.  Along  the  coast, 
at  this  part  of  the  island,  W.  of  Sandy  Bay.  there  stretches, 
for  a considerable  distance,  a stratum  of  horizontal  columnar 
basalt,  forming  a stupendous  wall  from  60  to  180  feet  high. 
An  isolated  portion  of  this  stratum  forms  what  is  called 
the  Chimney;  a remarkable  column  of  horizontal  hex.a- 
gonal  ba.salt,  64  feet  high.  'The  portion  of  the  island  N.  of 
the  ridge  is  also  rugged,  but  contains  several  tolerably  level 
tracts,  which,  during  the  season  when  moisture  is  abundant, 
are  covered  with  rich  verdure.  The  largest  of  these  tracts 
is  that  of  Longwood,  where  Napoleon  had  his  residence. 

The  island  is  watered  by  numerous  brooks,  and  about 
one-fifth  part  of  its  surface  is  fertile:  but  the  vegetation, 
instead  of  being  tropical,  is  decidedly  European.  Many  of 
the  hills  are  crowned  with  irregular  plantations  of  Scotch 
firs,  while  their  sloping  banks  .are  often  covered  with  the 
common  gorse  or  whin.  Of  the  756  species  of  plants  now 
found  on  the  island,  only  52  are  native.  Goats  are  plentiful 


* Some  persons,  aiming  to  be  more  aceuriite  than  ordinary 
speakers,  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  name— 
HelIexa.  This  is  unquestionably  the  correct  accentuation  of 
the  name  of  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great; 
and  though  it  is  probable  that  the  island  derived  its  appellation 
originally  from  her,  not  only  is  the  present  pronunciation  of  its 
name  so  thoroughly  established  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
to  change  it,  but  this  very  pronunciation  (as  will  be  seen  below) 
is  supported  by  the  analogy'  of  the  original  Greek  itself.  It  is 
perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  corroborate,  by  other  authority, 
what  is  so  universally  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  our  best 
speakers;  we  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  cite  two  passages 
from  two  distinguished  English  poets. 

“Arran  ! a single-crested  'I'eneriffe, 

A St.  Helexa  next  in  shape  and  hue. 

Varying  her  crowded  peaks  and  ridges  blue.” 

Wordsworth. 

“St.  IIki.exa’s  dungeon  keep 
Scowls  defiance  o’er  the  deep  ; 

There  a hero's  relies  sleep."— Montgomerv. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  St.  IIei.e.va  departs  from  the 
general  rule  of  classical  pronunciation.  Not  only  the  modern 
Greeks,  but  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  generally  follow  ths 
arrenf  and  not  the  qiiniitity  of  names  of  Greek  derivation.  Now 
as  the  Greeks  placed  the  accent  on  the  penultima  of  Helena, 
('V.\epri,)  the  Spanish  name  in  accordance  with  the  rule  .just 
mentioned  takes  the  same  accent,  (Klhia,)  and  the  English,  ccui- 
forming  to  their  general  practice  of  adopting  the  foreign  accentu- 
ation of  an  Anglicized  name,  pronounce  it  HeleIna.  'J'he  name, 
Sophia,  (So^ia  ) the  penultima  of  which  is  short,  although  it 
takes  the  accent  in  Greek,  is  an  example  of  precisely  the  same 
kind;  it  is  universally  accentuated,  not  onl.v  in  English,  bill 
in  every  other  European  tongue,  on  tlie  penultima.  See  'I' .quanto. 
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ii*  the  up  .nd.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  invalids 
fi  im  the  h d regi  as  of  the  East  recover  rapidly  under  its 
g*  uial  infl  leuce  Mean  temperature  of  the  year,  61°-3; 
winter.  o8'^‘4 , summer,  63°-8.  Earthquakes  have  frequently 
been  felt;  and  etea  in  the  ab.sence  of  storm,  both  at  .sea  and 
on  the  island,  strange  hearings  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
surrounding  waters,  the  result,  evidently,  of  subterranean 
commotion.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the.se  took 
place,  February  17,  1849,  when  the  sea  suddenly  became 
agitated,  as  if  by  a heavy  storm,  and  several  vessels  were 
tom  from  their  moorings,  and  dashed  upon  the  beach.  The 
island  is  tar  from  being  able  to  supply  its  own  wants,  and 
the  only  traffic  consists  in  furnishing  commodities  to  the 
calling  vessels.  The  number  of  vessels  that  made  the  island 
in  1810  was  860;  in  1852,  896.  The  revenue  of  1848 
amounted  to  16,5357.;  of  1849,  to  15.9217.  Of  the  latter  sum, 
69  407.  was  derived  from  customs,  and  20147.  from  licenses. 
The  total  expenditure  of  1849  was  23,8677.  The  island  has 
been  made  over  to  the  British  government  by  the  East 
India  Company.  Pop.  4977,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  are 
whites. 

SAINT  HELE7NA,  a parish  of  Louisiana,  bordering  on 
Mississippi,  contains  about  540  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  Tickfah  River,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Amite. 
The  surface  presents  no  great  elevations;  the  soil  along  the 
streams  is  fertile.  The  parish  is  traversed  by  the  New  Or- 
leans and  Northern  Railroad.  Capital,  Greensburg.  Pop. 
7130,  of  whom  3410  were  free,  and  3711  slaves. 

SAINT  HELENA,  a post-village  of  St.  Helena  parish, 
Louisiana,  35  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

SAINT  HELENA  PORT,  (^p.  Futrto  Santa  Elena,  pw§R/- 
to  siu-'tS  A-lA'nd,)  E.  coast  of  Patagonia,  an  inlet  intermediate 
between  the  Gulfs  of  St.  George  and  St.  Mathias  (San  Ma- 
tias.) 

SAINT  IIEL'EN’S,  a town  and  chapelry  of  England,  co. 
of  Lancaster,  on  a branch  of  the  Mersey,  parish,  and  3^ 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Prescot,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
railway.  Pop.  in  1851.  4866,  engaged  in  raising  coal,  and  in 
extensive  plate-glass,  bottle,  and  other  foctorie.s.  and  in  cop- 
per-woi  ks.  It  has  a new  church,  various  handsome  chapels, 
a new  town-hall,  a market  house,  and  a branch  bank. 

SAINT  HELEN’S,  a parish  of  England,  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Newport. 
Its  old  church  was  demolished  by  encroachments  of  the  sea, 
and  a new  church  w'as  erected  in  1719.  The  roadstead  of 
St.  Helen’s  is  the  E.  entrance  to  S pithead. 

SAINT  HELEN’S,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Wexford. 

SAINT  HELEN’S  MOUNTAIN,  Oregon,  a peak  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  N.  by  E.  of  Fort  Vancouver.  Height,  about 
13,000  feet.  It  is  a volcano,  and  has  recently  been  in  a state 
of  eruption. 

SAINT  HEiyiER’S,  (Fr.  Saint-H€Lier,  s^Nt  A'le-.V.)  the 
capital  town  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  on  its  S.  coast,  at  the  E. 
side  of  St.  Aubin’s  Bay.  Lat.  49°  11’  3"  N.,  Ion.  2°  6'  W.  Pop. 
of  the  town,  21.040.  It  stands  between  two  rocky  heights, 
on  the  E.  of  which  is  the  citadel,  Fort  Regent,  overlooking 
the  inner  harbor,  and  constructed  about  1806,  at  a cost  of 
about  $4,000,000.  The  town  is  pretty  well  built,  especially 
its  newer  portions  on  the  N.  and  N.E.;  it  has  a central 
paved  squai'e,  in  which  are  the  pari.sh  church,  court-house, 
reading-rooms,  hotels,  a good  and  well-supplied  market- 
house,  the  theatre,  jail,  and  several  chapels.  On  a rocky 
island,  off  the  shore,  is  Elizabeth  Castle,  a fortress  of  im- 
posing appearance.  The  town  is  the  residence  of  many  re- 
tired officers  of  the  British  army  and  navy,  foreigners,  and 
families  of  limited  income  from  Great  Britain.  It  has  an 
active  trade  with  England.  France,  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  states,  or  representative  parliament 
of  Jersey. 

SAINT  nELG^AN’S.  one  of  the  small  Scilly  Islands,  off 
the  coast  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  N.W.  of  the  island  of 
Tresco. 

SAINT-HENRI-DE-MASCOUCHE,  sAxt  h5N='reo7  deh 
mis'koosh',  a post-village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  oo.  of 
Lein.ster,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  2600. 

SAINT-HENRI-DE-QUEBEC,  si.\t  h6N“'ree/  deh  k.A'b^k', 
a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Dorchester,  12  miles  from 
Quebec.  Pop.  2650. 

SAINT  H ENTRY’S,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio. 

SAINT-HERBLAIN,  s^Nt  AR'blAN^^  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  6 miles  W.  of  Nantes. 
Pop.  2200. 

SAINT-HERBLON,  sAnI  AR'blAjj®',  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Ancenls. 
Pop.  2500. 

SAINT  HERMAGOR,  (hSR/mA-gor'.)  a petty  town  of  Illy- 
ria, on  the  Gall,  23  miles  W.  of  Villach. 

SAINT-IIERMAS,  sAnI  AR'md',  a village  of  Canada  East, 
CO.  of  Two  Mountains,  is  situated  on  the  Lake  of  Two  Moun- 
tains. 36  miles  from  Montreal. 

SAINT-IIERMINE,  sAxt  AR'meen^  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Vendee,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Fontenay-le-Comte. 
Pop.  1300. 

SAINT  HER3IOGENES,  bSr-m-q'e-nAa.  an  island  of  the 
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North  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  c'ast  of  Rus.sian  America,  N.E. 
of  Kodiak;  lat.  58°  10'  N.,  Ion.  152°  3'  W.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Behring,  and  visited  by  Cook  and  Krusenstern. 

SAINT-IIERNIN,  sAno  hAR'nAN«7,  a village  of  France,  de 
partment  of  Finist^ie.  21  miles  E.  of  Chateaulin.  Pop.  1250. 

SAINT-IIERVE,  .sAn^  hAR'vA/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Cotes-du-Nord,  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Loudeac.  Pop. 
1301. 

SAINT-HILAIRE,  sAxt  ee'lAR^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Charente-lnferieure,  C miles  S.  of  St.  Jean  d’Angely. 
Pop.  1321. 

SAINT-IIILAIRE,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Aude, 
3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Limoux.  Pop.  983. 

SAIN'i'-IIILAIRE,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Indre. 
canton  of  Le  Blanc.  Pop.  1010. 

SAINT-HILAIRE,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Nord, 
8 miles  E.  of  Cambrai.  Pop.  2000. 

SAINT  HILAIRE,  sent  hil-air',  a .station  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  17  miles  from  Montreal. 

SAINT-HILAIRE,  .sAnI  hee'lAr^  a post-village  of  Canada 
East,  co.  of  Rouville,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Montreal,  with  which 
it  i.s  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  1200. 

SAI NT-HILAl RE-DE-LA-COTE,  sAxt  ee'lAa'  deh  lA  kot, 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Lsere,  22  miles’ E. S.E.  of 
Vienne.  Pop.  1259. 

SAINT-HILAIRE-DE-RIOZ.  sAxt  ee'l.AR/  deh  re-o^,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  17  miles*  N.N.W.  of  Les 
Sables.  Pop.  2.‘500. 

SAINT-HILAIRE-DES-LANDES,  sAxt  eeGAa/  dA  lAyd.  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  7 miles  W.  of 
Fougeres.  Pop.  1700. 

SAINT-HILAIHE-DES-LOGES,  .sANt  ee'lAn/  dA  lozh,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  7 miles  E.  of  Fonte- 
nay.  Pop.  in  1852.  2778. 

SAINT-HILAIRE-DE-TALMONT,  .sAnI  ee'l.An'  deh  t.aP- 
m6jN“',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  9 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Les  Sables.  Pop.  2420. 

SAINT-HILAIRE-DU-HARCOUET,  sAxt  ee'lAR'  dii  ban 
koo-A7,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Blanche,  9 miles 
S.W.  of  Mortain.  Pop.  in  1852,  4132. 

SAINT-IIILAIRE-LOULAY,  sAxt  ©bMAr/  WlA/,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bour- 
bon-Vendee. Pop. 1845. 

SAINT-HILAIRE-SAINT-MESMIN,  sAnI  ee'lAR'  sAn« 
m^z'mAN'^,  a town  of  France,  de))artment  of  Loire!,  4 miles 
S.W.  of  Orleans,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  Pop.  1280. 

SAINT  HIL'ARY,  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

SAINT-HIPPOLYTE,  sA.Nt  eep'po'le«d^  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Card,  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Le  Vigan.  Pop.  in 
1852,  5726.  It  is  partly  fortified,  and  has  an  old  castle,  and 
manufiictures  of  woollen  cloths  for  the  army,  silks,  and  cot- 
ton hosiery. 

SAINT-illPPOLYTE,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Haut-Rhin,  on  the  Str.asbourg  and  Basel  (Bale)  Railway,  4 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Schelestadt.  Pop.  in  1 852,  2382. 

SAINT-HI PPOLYTE,  a town  of  Fiance,  department  of 
Doubs.  on  the  Doubs,  at  the  influx  of  the  Dessoubre,  13 
miles  S.  of  Montbeliard.  I’op.  826. 

SAINT-HONOR15,  sAi^t  o'no'ra',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ni^vre.  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chateau-Chinon. 
Pop.  1051.  It  has  sulphur  baths,  and  some  antiquities. 

S AI NT-HONORI N E-LA-CH  A RDON  N E-LA-G  U 1 LL  A U.M  E, 
sAnI  ho'no'reen^  lA  shaR'donn^  la  ghee'yonP,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Orne,  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Argentan. 
Pop.  1274. 

SAINT-IIOSTIEN,  .sAn°  hos'te  An',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Haute-Loire,  arrondi.ssement  of  Le  Puy.  Pop. 
1830. 

SAINT  HUBERT,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Sanct  Hurert. 

SAINT-HUBERT.  sAx®  hii'baiRL  a town  of  Belgium,  in 
Luxembourg,  in  the  Ardennes,  17  miles  W.  of  Bastogne. 
Pop.  1670. 

SAINT  HYACTNTIIE,  sent  hPa-sinth.  (Fr,  pron.  sAnP 
ee'A'sANt',)  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  (Canada  East,  intersected 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Hailway.  Area.  477  .sijuaie  miles.  Capi- 
tal. St.  Hyacinthe.  Pop.  in  1852,  30.623. 

SAINT  HYACINTHE.  M post-town  of  Canada  East,  capi- 
tal of  the  county  of  St.  Hyacinthe.  on  the  river  Yamaska, 
and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Hnilwav,  30  miles  E.N.E.  of 
31ontreal.  The  principal  public  buildings  and  institution!?, 
are  the  Pari.sh  Church-  St.  Hyacinthe  College,  the  Ilospit.al 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Congregational  Nunnery,  and 
school  for  young  ladies.  station-hou.«e,  couit-hou.se.  jail,  and 
theatre.  The  college  has  about  20  professors,  and  is  at- 
tended by  above  200  students.  There  are  also  in  the  town 
about  20  stores,  and  several  iron  foundries,  tanneries,  and 
other  manufactures.  Pop.  1852,  3313. 

SAINT  IG'N'ACE',  a village  of  Mackinac  co.,  Michigan,  ot 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  is  inhal.ited  mostly  by  fishermen. 

SAINT  IGNACE,  sAm  een'yAsJ,  a town.slnp  of  Canada 
East,  -40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Quebec. 

SAINT  IGNA'CIO,  an  island  at  the  head  of  tl-Gulf  of 
California. 

SAINT-IGNAT.  sAxt  een'yA',  a village  of  Franev,  depart 
ment  of  Puy-de-D6me,  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  lUum  Pop.  20<V). 
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S ATNT-IQNY,8S,Nt  een'yee^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  KhOne.  ft  miles  N.W.  of  Villefianche.  Pop.  in  1852,  2683. 

SAINT  IL^LA,  a post-office  of  Ware  co.,  Georgia. 

SAINT-ILLIDE,  s^Nt  ee'yeed',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Cantal,  arrondissement,  and  10  miles  S.W.  of  Auril- 
lac.  Pop.  1880 

SAINT-ILPIZE,  s^Nt  eel'peez',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Haut^Loire,  on  the  Allier,  7 miles  S.  of  Brioude. 
Pop.  2487. 

.SAINT  IMIER,  s^Nt  ee'me-i^  (Ger.  Sanct  Immer,  sdnkt 
hii'mer,)  a parish  and  village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Bern, 
12  miles  W.  of  Brienne.  Pop.  1372. 

SAINT  INGGOES,  a post-village  of  St.  Mary  co.,  Mary- 
land, 60  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Annapolis. 

SAINT-IK£N£,  s^Nt  ee'rA'ui',  a post-village  and  parish 
of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Saguenay,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  78  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec.  Pop.  about 
1000. 

SAINT  ISIPMAEL’S,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke. 

SAINT -ISIDORE,  (iz'e-dor',)  or  SAINT -ISIDORE -DE- 
MONTREAL,  (Fr.  pron.  s^Nt  ee'zee'doR/  deh  moN«'trA-iP,)  a 
village  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Huntingdon,  with  a station 
on  the  Montreal  and  New  York  Railroad,  16  miles  from 
Montreal.  Pop.  about  100. 

SAINT-ISIDORE-DE-QUEBEC,  s^xt  ee'zce'doE/  deh  k.i'- 
b&k^  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Dorchester,  21  miles 
from  Quebec. 

SAINT-ISMER,  s^Nt  eez'maiR',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Is^re,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  1325. 

SAINT  IS'SELS,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke, on  Carmarthen  Bay. 

SAINT  IS'SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  IVES,  (Tvz.)  a parliamentary  borough,  seaport 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  on  its  N. 
coast,  miles  N.E.  of  Penzance.  Pop.  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  in  1851,  9872.  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  W.  side  of  St.  Ives’  Bay;  it  h.as  a spacious  church, 
some  dissenting  chapels,  a town-hall,  a jail,  a literary 
institution,  a custom-hou.se,  and  a harbor  protected  by  a 
pier  built  in  1770.  It  has  a thriving  pilchard-fishery, 
and  exports  of  copper,  tin,  and  slates  from  its  vicinity. 
Formerly  it  sent  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
it  now  returns  one. 

SAINT  IVES,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co., 
and  5 miles  E.  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  railway  to  Cambridge, 
and  on  the  Ouse,  here  crossed  by  a handsome  bridge  of  six 
arches.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1851,  2522. 

SAINT  JACINTO,  Texa.s.  See  S.iN  J.^cinto. 

SAINT  .1  A'COB,  (Ger.  S(mct  Jakob,  s^Nkt  yd'kop,)  a hamlet 
of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  2 miles  S.E.  of  Basel.  Its  vici- 
nity, entitled  the  “ Swiss  Thermopylae,”  was.  on  the  26th 
August,  1444,  the  scene  of  a desperate  action,  in  which  16U0 
Swiss  sustained,  for  10  hours,  a fight  against  the  French 
army  of  Louis  XI.,  ten  times  as  numerous,  and  out  of  which 
only  10  Swiss  escaped.  The  wine  i-aised  here  is  termed 
ScItwi’izev-bluL  Swiss  blood.”) 

SAINT  JACOB,  a post-office  of  Madison  co..  Illinois. 

SAINT  JACOBI  PAROCHIE.  See  Sant  Jacobi  Pa- 

BOCHIE. 

SAINT-.TACQUES,  sHno  zhdk,  (Saint  Jamks.)  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Calvados,  arrondissement  of  Lisieux. 
Pop,  in  18.ft2.  2179. 

SAINT-JACQUES,  a villasie  of  France,  department  of  Can- 
tal, arrondissement  of  Aurillac.  Pop.  1000. 

SAINT  JACQUES,  France,  department  of  Manche.  See 
Saint  James. 

SAINT-JACQUES-DE-L’ACHIGAN,  s5n«  zhdk  deh  l^'she'- 
gSx',  a post-village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Lein- 
ster, 36  miles  N.W.  of  Montreal.  The  village  is  the  seat  of 
the  Convent  of  Sacre  Coeur  of  St.  Jacques  de  I’Archigan, 
with  about  150  pupils.  It  also  contains  an  a.ssurance  agency, 
and  several  churches  and  stores.  Pop.  8000. 

SAINT-,)ACQUES-LE  MINEUR,  sSno  zhdk'leh  mee'nuiP, 
a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Huntingdon,  21  miles  S.  of 
Montreal.  Pop.  .300. 

SAINT-.TACQUES-SUR-DARNETAL,  sAn«  zhdk  sUn  daan'- 
tlP,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  4 
miles  E.  of  Rouen.  Pop.  1246. 

SAINT-.TAEN-MASNUY,  s^no  zh^No  mis'nwee/,  a village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  6 miles  N.  of  Mons. 
Pop.  1409. 

SAINT  JAGO.  See  Santiago, 

SAINT-JAL,  s4n°  zhiil,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Corrftze,  10  N.W.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  1600. 

SAI NT-J AMES,  (Fr.  Saint-Jacqms,  s^NO  zhdk,)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Manche,  12  miles  S.  of  Avranches. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3363.  It  was  fortified  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. 

SAINT  JAMES,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

SAINT  .TAMES,  a pariah  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wexford. 

SAINT  JAMES,  a parish  of  Ireland,  comprising  a part  of 
the  city  of  Dublin 

SAINT-JAMES,  in  France,  See  Saint-Jacqces. 

SAINT  JAMES,  in  Italy.  See  San  Giacomo, 


SAINT  JAMES,  in  Spain  and  Spanish  colonies,  SdP 
Santiago. 

SAINT  JAMES,  a parish  iji  the  S t;.  part  of  Louisiana,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  contains  330  .«qua.-e  miles, 
Lake  Maurepas  touches  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  paiisb. 
The  surface  is  flat;  the  soil  alluvial  and  fertile,  producing 
sugar,  molas.ses,  and  Indian  corn.  The  plantations  arc 
chiefly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  Capital,  Bringiers 
Pop.  11,499,  of  whom  3409  were  free,  and  8090  slaves. 

SAINT  JAMES,  (Fr.  Saint- Jacques.  s3,n«  zhdk)  a river  of 
Canada  East,  district  of  Quebec.  After  a S.E.  course  of  23 
miles  it  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  10  miles  N.E,  of  the  mowth 
of  the  Saguenay. 

SAINT  JAMES,  a parish  of  Jamaica,  co.  of  Cornwall,  com- 
prising the  bay  and  town  of  Montego. 

SAINT  JAMES,  a British  fort  of  Senegambia,  on  a small 
island  of  the  Gambia,  25  miles  from  its  mouth. 

SAINT  JAMES  COLLEGE,  Washington  co.,  Maryland, 
founded  in  1842,  is  attended  by  about  00  students.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Episcopalians. 

SAINT  JAN,  s^nt  ySn.  or  SAINT  JOHN,  a small  island 
of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  immediately  E.  of  St.  Thomas. 
Area,  42  square  miles.  Pop.  2560.  C'diistiausburg  is  the 
only  town, 

SAINT-JANVIER,  sSno  zh6No've-d/,  a village  of  Canada 
East.  CO.  of  Terrebonne,  28  miles  N.W.  of  Montreal. 

SAINT-.IEAN-BONNEFOND.  .4n«  zhdN«  bonn'f6N«,  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Loire,  3 miles  N.E.  of  St. 
Etienne.  Pop.  in  1852,  63.57. 

SAINT-  JEAN  - CIIKYSOSTOME  - DE  - MONTREAL,  s^n® 
zh6N®  kre'sos'tonP  deh  m6NG'tr.'\'iil,  a post-village  of  Canada 
East,  co.  of  Beauharnois.  40  miles  S.IV.  of  Montreal.  P.  500. 

SAINT-JEAN-CHKYSOSTOM E-DE-QUEBEC,  s^n®  zIiSno 
kre\sos'touP  deh  kA'b^k',  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Dor- 
chester, 10  miles  from  Quebec. 

SAINT  JEAN  D’ ACRE.  See  Acre. 

SAINT-JEAN-D’ANGl^l LY,  s^n^  zh6N«  d6N«'zhA'lee',  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  on  the  navi- 
gable river  Boutonne,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Saintes,  having  2 
parish  chui-ches.  a hospital,  communal  college,  theatre,  and 
public  baths.  Pop.  in  1 852,  6413,  employed  in  weaving  serges, 
distilling  brandy,  making  gunpowder,  and  in  the  Cognac- 
brandy  trade. 

SAINT  .TEAN  D’ARVES,  s^N^  zh8N“  daRv,  a market-towr 
of  Savoy,  province,  and  6 miles  S.W.  of  St.  Jean  de  Mau- 
rienne.  Pop.  1951. 

SAINT  JEAN  D’AULPH.  sAn°  zhftN«  d5,  a market-town  of 
Savoy,  province  of  Chablais,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Thonon.  Pop. 
2258. 

SAINT  JEAN  DE  BELLEVILLE,  sAno  zh6N«deh  b^lRveeP, 
a market-tow’n  of  Savoy,  province  of  Tarantaise,  4 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Moutiers.  Pop.  1411. 

SAINT-JEAN-DE-BOISSEAU,  s^ng  zh8NO  deh  bwas'sO',  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  on  the 
Loire,  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Paimboeuf.  Pon.  2290. 

SAINT-.IEAN-DE-BOURNAY.  s5,ng  zh8NG  deh  booR'n.V,  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Isere,  12  miles  E.  of  Vienne. 
Pop. in  1852.  3298. 

SAINT-.TEAN-DE-BR^VELAY,  s8ng  zhftNG  deh  br;Pveb-LV, 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Morbihan.  near  the  Claye, 
15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ploermel.  Pop.  in  1852.  2411. 

SAINT-JEAN-DE-FOS.  s^ng  zIiSno  deh  fos.  a village  of 
France,  departmenUof  Ilerault,  9 miles  E.ofLodeve.  1’.  1540. 

SAINT-JEAN-DE-LIVERSAY.  sAng  zhdNG  deh  lee'v^R's.V, 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  15 
miles  N\E.  of  La  Rochelle.  Pop.  in  1852,  2296.  • 

SAINT-.TEAN-DE-LOSNE.  .s8ng  zhdxG  deh  Ion,  (also  called 
BELLE-DEFENSE,  b8ll  dAfSxs.s'.  ?.  c.  “good  or  brave  de- 
fence,” from  two  famous  sieges  which  its  inhabitants  suc- 
cessfully sustained  in  1273  and  1636.)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Cote-d’Or,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone.  at  its 
junction  with  the  Canal  of  Burgundy.  19  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Beaune.  Pop.  in  1852.  2266.  employed  in  woollen-weaving 
and  making  hats.  It  has  4 annual  fairs  for  cattle  and  cloth. 

SAINT-JEAN-DE-LUZ,  s^ng  zhftxG  deh  lliz,  a tow-n  of 
France,  department  of  Basses-Pyrenees,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nivelle.  11  miles  S.IV  of  Bayonne,  pretty  well  built,  de- 
fended by  3 forts,  and  formerly  a port  of  .some  importance, 
but  now  a mere  fishing-tow  n.  Pop.  in  1852,  2847. 

SAINT-JEAN-DE-MARSACQ,  sfiNG  zh^NO  deh  maR'sak',  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Landes,  11  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Dax.  Pop.  1264. 

SAINT  JEAN  DE  MAURIENNE,  s^ng  zh^NG  deb  mO're- 
8nnt,  or  SAN  GIOVANNI  DI  MORIAN  , sSn  jo-v.^nhiee 
dee  mo-re-ahiS,  a market-town  of  Savoy,  on  the  Arc  at  the 
influx  of  the  Arran,  and  on  the  route  from  France  by  Mount 
Cenis  into  Italy,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Chambery.  Pop.  3084.  Its 
external  appearance  is  picturesque,  but  it  is,  internally, 
gloomy  and  ill  built. 

SAINT'JEAN-DE-MONT,  sSng  zh8N°  deh  m^xG',  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Vend6e,  near  the  Atlantic,  33  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Sables-d’Olonne.  Pop.  In  1852.  4038. 

SAINT-JEAN-DES-CH  AILLONS,  s8no  zh8N«  dA shAb'yAxG/, 
a post-village  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Lotbiui6re,  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  56  miles  S.W.  of  Quebec. 
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8/tINT-JEAN  D£S-0LLTI;:RES.  s^NOzhSNO  diz  ol'le-aiR/,  a 
of  Franro,  department  of  Puy-de-Dorae,  13  miles  S.E. 
or  Clermont-Ferrand.  Pop.  in  1852,  2127. 

SAIXT-JEAN-DE-VALERISCLE,  s^no  zHSno  deh  vd'leh- 
reesk’P,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Gard.  on  the 
Auzonnet,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Alais,  with  1880  inhabitants. 

SAINT  JEAN  D’ORLEANS,  s^no  zh^N®  doR'la'oNo',  a post- 
village and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Moutmorenci,  in 
the  island  of  Orleans,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  21  miles  N.E.  of 
Quebec.  Pop.  1200. 

SAINT-JEAN-DU-BRUEL,  s^N"  zh5N«  dU  brii'^P,  a villj^-e 
of  France,  department  of  Aveyron,  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Millau. 
Pop.  1450. 

SAINT-JEAN-DU-DOIGT,  s^no  zhSxa  dii  dwd,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Finistere,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Morlaix. 
Pop.  1402. 

SAINT-JEAN-DU-GARD,  s^no  zh8N“  dii  gaR,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Gard,  on  the  Gordon  d’Anduze.  ar- 
rondis.sement,  and  9 mile.s  \Y.  of  Alais.  Pop.  in  1852.  4487. 

SAINT-JEAN-EN-ROYANS,  sLn“  zhSxo  8.\«  roi'SNO^  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Drome,  19  miles  E.N.E.  of  Va- 
lence, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lionne.  Pop.  in  1852,  2661. 

SAINT-JEAN-LA-BUSSIERE,  sL\«  zh5.\«  Id  bils'se-aiR/, 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Rhone,  10  miles  W.  of 
Villefranche.  Pop.  1770. 

SAINT-JEAN-LE-VIEUX,  sdN«  zh8NO  leh  ve-uh'.  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Ain,  on  the  Oiselon,  12  miles  S.W. 
ofNantua.  Pop.  1590. 

SAINT-JEAN-MOLENBEEK,  s?iN«  zIiSno  m6-l5NO-b;lk, 
(Dutch,  Sunt  Jan  Molenbeek,  sdnt  ydn  mo'len  baik^)  a town 
of  Belgium,  province  of  South  Brabant,  on  the  Senne,  and 
partly  traversed  by  the  canals  of  Charleroi  and  Willebroek. 
It  is  surrounded  by  elegant  villas,  and  contains  a handsome 
church,  and  the  excellent  geographical  establishment  of 
Philip  Vandermaelen.  Pop.  7300. 

SAINT-.IEAN-PIED-DE-PORT,  sdxo  zh5N«  pe-d/ deh  poR. 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Basses- Pyrenees,  on  the 
Nive.  44  miles  W.S.W.  of  Pan,  enclosed  by  a wall,  and  de- 
fended by  a citadel  commanding  the  passes  into  Spain.  Pop. 
in  1852,  3082. 

SAINT-JEAN-PORT-JOLI,  s^n®  zhSx®  poR  zho'lee',  a post- 
village and  parish  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  LTslet,  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec.  Pop. 
3500. 

SAINT-JEAN-SOLEYMIEUX,  sdx®  zLSn®  so'bi'me-uh',  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  arrondissement  of 
Montbrison.  Pop.  1390. 

SAINT-JEAN-SUR-MAYENNE.  sdx®  zhSx®  suR  md'y^nn', 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Mayeniie,  on  the  Mayenne, 
4 miles  N.  of  Laval.  Pop.  1490. 

SAINT  .JEOIRE,  sdx®  zhwdrJ(?)  a market-town  of  Savoy, 
province  of  Faucigny,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Bonneville.  Pop.  1798. 

SAlNT-Jl^RO.ME,  (Fr.  pron.  sL\®  zha-romb)  a po.st-village 
of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Two  Mountains,  36  miles  from  Mon- 
treal. Pop.  of  the  paidsh,  5500. 

S.AINT-J  EURE  or  JEURRE,  sAn®  zhuR.  a village  of  France, 
dep.irtment  of  Ilaute-Loire,  4 miles  E.  of  Ysseugeaux.  Pop. 
in  1852.  2862. 

SAINT-JOACIIIM,  s?tN®  zho'd'kdx®',  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  12  mites  W.N.IV.  of  Saveuay. 
Pop.  3280. 

SAINT  JOACHIM,  sdx®  zho'd'kdx®',  a post-village  and 
parish  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Moutmorenci,  on  the  N.  shore 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  10  miles  from  Quebec.  It  contains 
several  chui’ches  and  stores.  Pop.  1000. 

S.AINT  JOACHIM,  Paraguay.  See  San  Joaquin. 

SAINT-JOB-INT-GOOR,  sdnt  ySb  int  go.a,  a village  of  Bel- 
gium. province,  and  9 miles  N.E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  311. 

S.VINT  .JOHANN,  .several  towns  and  villages  of  Germany. 
See  Sanct  Johann. 

SAINT  JOH.V.  (^Ger.  Sanct  Johann,  sdnkt  yo-hdnn'; 
Hun.  SzeMt  Janos,  sent  yd/nOsh',)  a village  of  Hungary,  co.. 
31  miles  N.  of  Presburg.  The  population  are  mostly  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews. 

SAINT  JOHN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

S.AJNT  JOHN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  partly 
5n  Devon. 

S.AINT  JOHN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants, 

SAINT  JOHN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Sligo. 

SAINT  JOHN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Limerick. 

SAINT  JOHN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kilkenny. 

SAINT  JOHN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  oo.  of  Dublin. 

SAINT  JOHN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  AVexford. 

SAINT  JOHN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Roscommon. 

SAINT  JOHN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  chietiy  in 
the  co.  of  Kildare. 

SAINT  JOHN,  in  France.  See  Saint-Jean. 

SAINT  JOHN,  in  Italy.  See  San  Giovanni. 

SAINT  JOHN,  in  Spain  and  Spanish  colonies.  See  San 
Joan. 

SAINT  JOHN,  in  Portugal  and  Brazil.  See  SXo  JoXo. 

S.AINT  JOH.N.  in  Germany.  See  Sanct  Johann. 

S.\INT  JOHN,  a post-office  ofllertford  co..  North  Carolina. 

SAINT  .lOHN,  a village  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  AV. 
aliore  of  Lake  Michigan,  26  miles  N.  by  AA'.  of  Chicago. 
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SAINT  JOHN,  a post-office  of  Dodge  co.,  Missouri. 

SAINT  .JOHN,  one  of  the  Danish  AVest  India  Islands 
Sc©  Saint  Jan 

S.\INT  JOHN  or  SAINT  JOHN’S,  a city  and  seaport  of 
New  Brunswick,  in  British  North  Americit,  capital  of  St. 
John  county,  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  o 
river  of  its  own  name,  on  a rocky  peninsula  projecting  into 
the  harbor,  about  135  miles  N.AV.  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  with 
which  it  has  telegraphic  communication,  and  is  also  being 
connected  by  railway.  Lat.  (Partridge  Island  light)  45°  IT 
6"  N..  Ion.  66°  3'  30"  AY.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
well  built.  It  stands  on  a declivity,  and  when  approached 
from  the  sea,  has  an  imposing  appearance.  Some  of  it? 
streets  are  inconveniently  steep.  A projecting  rock  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  called  respectively  the  upper  and  lower 
coves;  in  the  former  are  situated  the  principal  wharfs  and 
warehouses.  The  buildings  are  now  mostly  of  brick  or  .stone, 
and  many  of  the  public  structures  have  a respectable  and 
even  elegant  appearance.  The  principal  edihces  are  the  Epis- 
copal and  Presbyterian  churches,  the  Marine  llo.spital,  two 
handsome  ranges  of  barracks,  a stone  court-house-  a provin- 
cial pri.son,  and  the  government  .«tore-houses.  There  are  in 
all  about  18  churches,  belonging  to  the  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, Baptists,  Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  &c.  The 
town  has  a giammar  school,  a central  Madras  school,  two 
public  librarie.s,  several  newspaper  offices,  an  emigrant  hos- 
pital, various  religious  and  charitable  societies,  several 
banks,  a savings  bank,  3 or  4 insurance  companies,  and  a 
chamber  of  commerce.  Carleton,  a thriving  suburb  on  the 
AY.  side  of  the  harbor,  is  included  within  the  city  corpora- 
tion . 

The  harbor  of  St.  John  is  capacious,  safe,  and  never  ob- 
structed with  ice.  Its  entrance,  about  2 miles  S.  of  the 
city,  is  protected  by  Partridge  Island,  on  which  are  a battery 
and  a light-house,  the  lantern  166  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  passage  AA'.  of  the  island  has  in  it  10  feet  of  water, 
that  to  the  E.  16  feet,  and  abreast  of  the  city  there  are  from 
7 to  22  fathoms;  both  sides  of  the  entrance  are  composed  of 
sharp  rocks,  which  become  dry  at  low  water.  About  J of  a 
mile  N.  of  the  light-house  is  a vertical  beacon,  fixed  on  the 
edge  of  a rocky  ledge  w'hich  forms  the  AY.  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  has  deep  water  close  to  it.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
channel,  below  the  town,  a breakwater  has  been  constructed 
to  intercept  the  violence  of  the  waves,  occasioned  by  south- 
erly gales.  The  entrance  of  the  river  St.  John  into  the 
harbor,  about  I5  miles  above  the  city,  is  through  a rocky 
gorge  80  yards  wide  and  400  yards  long,  occasioning  very 
remarkable  falls.  The  ordinary  rise  of  the  tide  in  the  Imr- 
bor  is  about  21  feet;  at  the  vernal  equinox  it  rises  25  feet. 
At  low  w’ater  the  waters  of  the  river  are  about  12  feet  higher 
than  those  of  the  harbor;  at  high  water  the  water.s  of  the 
harbor  are  about  5 feet  above  those  of  the  river,  hence  the 
phenomena  of  a fall  outwards  and  inwards  at  every  tide. 
Above  the  falls  the  tide  seldom  rises  more  than  4 feet.  AA'hen 
the  waters  of  the  harbor  and  river  are  on  a level  vessels  can 
pass  the  falls,  and  this  can  be  effected  only  during  a period 
of  15  or  26  minutes  at  each  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  At 
times  of  great  freshets,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  melting 
of  the  snow,  the  tides  do  not  rise  to  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  consequently  it  is  not  possible  for  vessels  to  ascend  the 
falls.  The  depth  of  the  falls  is  ordinarily  about  17  feet. 

St.  John  is  the  entrepot  of  a wide  extent  of  country, 
abounding  in  agricultural  resources,  minerals,  and  valuable 
timber.  In  1852,  there  were  floated  down  the  river  St. 
John  100,060  tons  of  w'hite-pine  timber,  16,000  tons  of  hack- 
matack, 50.006.066  white-pine  logs,  20.000.000  spruce  logs, 

50.000. 060  feet  of  pine  boards,  15.000.000  shingles,  and 

5.000. 000  pieces  of  clapboard,  the  whole  valued  at  $1,945,000. 
In  1851,  timber,  lumber,  &c.,  cut  in  the  state  of  .Alaine,  was 
floated  down  the  St.  John  and  shipped  for  the  United  States 
under  certificate  of  origin  to  the  value  of  ,$158,165,  .an  in- 
crease of  $69,990  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  quantity 
of  timber  and  lumber  shipped  at  the  port  of  St.  John  in 
1852,  was  as  follows: — Pine  timber,  87,588  tons;  1 irch,  9114 
tons;  hackmatack  knees,  620;  and  .sawn  lumber,  129,109,000 
feet.  The  following  is  the  total  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  for  the  years  1850  and  1851 : — 

1850.  1851. 

Imports $.S.9()6,735  $.3,23().765  Decrease,  $729  970 

E.xpoi'ts 2,185,495  2,570,130  Increase,  384,635 

In  1851  the  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$1,458,205,  and  the  exports  to  $312,895.  The  most  import- 
ant imports  from  this  country  were  flour,  valued  at  $221,978; 
wheat,  at  $265,556;  corn  and  meal,  at  $71,048;  and  tobacco, 
at  $68,356.  And  in  return  the  chief  exports  were  lumber  and 
timber  to  the  value  of  $58,200;  fish,  $45,380;  and  potatoe.s, 
$6180.  The  total  number  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  tha* 
arrived  at  St.  John  in  1852,  was  1740.  (ton.s.  334.267;) 
cleared,  1746,  (tons.  362.917.)  The  numlier  of  ve.=sels'  be- 
longing to  the  port,  December  31, 1851.  was  518,  (ton.s,  94,810.) 
One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  industry  at  St.  John 
is  ship  building.  The  number  of  ve.ssels  built  here  in  I80L 
was  72,  (tons.  37.607;)  and  in  1852.  87,  (tons.  45,123.)  Ol 
the  new  ships  built  in  1851,  10..332  tons  were  for  owners  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  11,398  for  otuer  ji'u-ts.  making 
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an  .iK^?regate  of  21,730  tons  of  shipping,  valued  at  $800,000 
exported,  but  not  included  in  the  export  returns.  The  fishe- 
ries in  the  harbor  in  1850  employed  200  boats  and  500  men, 
who  took  40,000  salmon,  14,000  barrels  of  alewives,  and  1200 
barrels  of  shad.  In  1S51,  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
50.000  persons  were  transported  between  St.  John’s  and  Fre- 
dericton by  steamers  plying  on  the  river.  The  distance  is 
80  miles,  and  steamers  also  ascend  C5  miles  farther,  to 
Woodstock. 

St.  John  was  founded  by  American  loyalists,  who  left 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  devolution.  Pop.  in 
1834,  12,885;  in  1844,  19,500;  and  in  1852,  22,745. 

SAINT  JOHN  or  SAINT  JOHN’S  RIVEd,  (Indian,  Lonsh'^- 
loolil,  “the  long  river.”)  the  principal  river  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. in  British  North  America,  rises  under  the  name  of  the 
South-west  Branch,  at  the  Metjarmette  Portage  in  the  high- 
lands which  separate  Maine  from  Canada,  near  the  .sources 
of  the  Connecticut.  It  first  fiows  due  N.E.  to  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Francis,  (lat.  47°  10'  N.,  Ion.  68°  54'  W.,)  a distance 
of  about  150  miles,  of  which  course  about  100  miles,  com- 
mencing at  the  influx  of  the  North-west  Branch,  is  known 
as  the  Walloostook  diver.  Below  the  entrance  of  the  St. 
Francis,  the  St.  John  flow.s  in  an  irregular  E.S.E.  course  to 
the  Grand  Falls,  (lat.  47°  5'  N.,  Ion.  67°  45'  E.,)  where  the 
river  has  a perpendicular  descent  0170  or  80  feet,  abounding 
In  picture.sque  scenery;  thence  its  direction  is  nearly  S.,  to 
about  lat.  46°  N.,  where  it  bends  suddenly  E..  and, flows  in 
this  general  direction  for  about  100  miles  to  the  entrance  of 
the  outlet  to  Grand  Lake,  below  which  the  river  fiows  in  a 
broad  channel  due  S.  to  Kingston,  and  then  S.S.W.  to  its 
mouth  in  St.  John  Harbor.  Its  entire  length  is  estimated 
at  450  miles.  To  the  Grand  Falls,  225  miles  from  the 
sea,  its  course  is  wholly  within  British  territory.  From  a 
point  about  3 miles  above  the  falls,  where  the  E.  boundary 
of  Maine  intersects  the  St.  John,  to  the  entrance  of  the  St. 
Francis,  a dLstance  of  75  miles,  the  boundary  between  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick  is  found  in  the  middle  channel,  or 
deepest  water  of  the  river.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Francis  to  about  lat.  46°  25'  N.,  Ion.  70°  4'  W.,  a distance  of 
112  miles,  the  river  has  its  course  wholly  in  Maine;  but 
from  the  point  last  mentioned  to  the  Monument  at  the 
source  of  the  river  on  the  Metjarmette  Portage,  a distance 
of  about  38  miles,  the  right  bank  only  is  in  Maine,  the  left 
bank  in  Canada.  The  principal  affluents  of  the  St.  John, 
besides  tho.se  already  mentioned,  are  the  Oromocto,  Aroos- 
took, and  Alagash,  from  the  VV.,  and  the  Kenebekasis,  Wa- 
shedemoak,  Salmon,  Naskwaak,  Tobique,  and  Madawaska, 
from  the  E.  Ves.sels  of  120  tons  ascend  the  St.  John  to 
Fredericton,  80  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy ; small  steamers 
ply  to  Woodstock,  65  miles  farther,  and  occasionally  make 
tidps  to  the  Grand  Falls.  In  1849,  the  legislature  of  New 
Bi’unswick  appropriated  $40,000  to  be  expended  at  the  rate 
of  .$8000  a year  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John 
between  Fredericton  and  the  Grand  Falls.  The  improve- 
ments were  commenced  in  1850,  and  it  is  thought  that  in  a 
few  years  the  river  below  the  falls  will  be  quite  free  from 
obstructions.  Above  the  Grand  Falls  the  St.John  has  been 
navigated  by  a steamer  40  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Madawaska,  and  from  this  point  boats  and  canoes  ascend 
almost  b)  its  source.s.  It  is  estimated  that  the  St.John  and 
Its  triluitarids  afford  1300  miles  of  navigable  waters.  The 
area  drained  is  computed  at  17,060,000  acres,  of  which  9.000,000 
are  in  New  Brunswick,  2,000,000  in  Canada,  and  6,000,000 
in  the  United  State.s.  A great  portion  of  this  is  occupied  by 
den.se  forests  of  pine,  hackmatack,  and  other  timber,  of 
which  vast  quantities  are  annually  ratted  down  the  river. 
The  valley  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  picturesque 
beauty.  The  St.  John  and  its  tribuhiries  afford  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  water-power;  and,  in  1851,  218  saw  mills 
were  in  operation  along  their  banks.  For  a notice  of  the 
falls  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  .John,  see  St.  John,  (city.) 

SAINT  JOHN,  a river  of  Canada  East,  joins  the  St. 
Lawrence  with  Assumption  river,  N.  of  the  island  of  Mon- 
treal, after  a course  estimated  at  20  miles. 

SAIN'r  JOHN,  a river  of  Canada  East,  joins  the  es- 
tuary of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Mingan.  opposite  the  island  of 
Anticosti,  after  a S.  course  of  60  miles. 

S.\INT  JOHN,  a lake  of  Canada  East,  120  miles  N.  of 
Quebec,  about  30  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  receives  seve- 
ral rivers,  and  on  its  S.E.  side  discharges  its  waters  by  the 
Saguenay. 

SAlN'i’  .JOHN  or  SAINT  JOII.N’S,  a maritime  county  of 
New  Brunswick,  bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  inter- 
eected  by  the  river  St.  .John,  which,  at  its  mouth,  forms  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  coast.  It  is  also  drained  by  the 
Kenebekasis,  Humboldt,  and  other  rivers.  'I'he  surface  is 
igreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys.  'I'he  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  agriculture  has  made  some  advances;  the  chief  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants,  however,  is  directed  to  commerce, 
ship  building,  and  the  fisheries.  St.  John  is  the  most  popu- 
rous  coujity  in  New  Brunswick.  Capital,  St.  John.  Pop. 
in  1851,  33,475. 

SAINT  JOHN  or  SAINT  JOHN’S,  the  most  eastern  sea- 
ttort  of  North  America,  capital  of  the  colony  of  N'ewfound- 
Saud,  near  the  extremity  of  the  easternmost  of  the  numerous 
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peninsulas  which  project  from  the  E.  portion  of  the  island, 
1665  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Galway,  Ireland,  this  being  the  short- 
est distance  between  any  two  seaports  of  Europe  and  Amp* 
rica.  Lat.  47°  33'  6"  N..  Ion.  52°  43'  W.  This  being  t he  near- 
est American  port  to  the  European  continent,  and  dire/:tly 
in  the  track  of  steamers  plying  between  the  British  Islands 
and  the  United  States,  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  a point  cS 
call  for  one  line  of  the.se  steamers.  With  this  view,  tele- 
graphic wires  are  now  being  formed  from  St.  .John  to  Cape 
day,  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island,  thence  to  be  continued 
by  means  of  a submarine  cable  150  miles  long,  to  the  E.  cape 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  to  which  wires  are  now  being  ex- 
tended from  Charlotte  'fown,  the  latter  place  having  been 
connected  with  the  telegraphic  system  of  the  continent  in 
November,  1852.  It  is  alleged  that  a first  steamer  might  cross 
from  Galway  to  St.  John  in  five  days,  and  that  information 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  could  be  dilTused  all  over  the 
United  States — from  Mo.scow  to  San  Francisco — within  six 
days.  The  harbor  of  St.  John  is  one  of  the  very  best.  It  is 
enclosed  by  two  mountains,  between  the  E.  points  of  which 
is  the  entrance,  called  “the  .Narrows,”  only  95  fathoms  wide 
in  its  narrowest  part,  and  100  fathoms  long.  'J'his  entrance 
is  defended  by  numerous  batteries  and  fortifications.  It 
has  12  fathoms  water  in  mid  channel,  but  only  one  vessel 
can  pass  at  a time.  Within  there  is  ample  space  for  ship- 
ping in  good  anchorage,  with  perfect  shelter.  Thet'e  are  no 
perceptible  tides.*  A light  on  Cape  Spear  is  visible. 20  miles 
at  sea;  there  is  also  a harbor  light.  In  foggy  weather  an 
eighteen-pound  gun  is  fired  every  half  hour,  enabling  ves- 
sels to  enter  the  Narrows  at  all  times,  the  water  being  deep 
and  the  shore  bold. 

The  tow’n  is  situated  on  an  acclivity,  and  consi.sts  chiefly 
of  one  street,  about  one  mile  in  length,  rather  irregularly 
built,  but  containing  many  good  shops  and  stores ; the  former 
mostly  of  stone,  'i’he  houses  in  this  part  of  the  towm  are 
small,  and  mostly  built  of  brick;  but  in  the  upper  parts 
they  are  of  wood,  and  are  very  aw'kwardly  disposed.  St. 
John,  however,  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  much  improved 
since  the  great  fire  of  1846,  both  as  regards  the  style  of 
building  and  the  width  and  regularity  of  the  streets.  It  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water  brought 
from  a pond  on  an  adjoining  eminence,  called  Signal  llill. 
The  public  Jmildings,  exclusive  of  the  churches,  are  the 
government-house,  a large  plain  structure,  erected  at  a cost 
of  .$175,000;  house' of  assembly,  a hand.sorne  building  ot 
granite;  St.  .John’s  Church,  a fine  stone  cathedral  recently- 
erected  by  the  doman  Catholics;  a lunatic  asylum,  hospital, 
and  the  market  and  custom-hou.ses,  the  upper  story  of  the 
former  being  used  as  a court-room.  There  are  nine  places 
of  worship — three  Episcopal,  one  J'lstablished  Church  of 
Scotland,  one  Free  Church,  one  Methodist,  one  Union  I’res- 
byterian,  and  two  doman  Catholic.  'I’he  educational  institu- 
tions compri.se  two  schools  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  one  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  two  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  'fhere 
are  several  religious  and  benevolent  societie.s,  a mechanics'  in- 
stitute, with  a museum,  library,  and  reading-room  attached; 
and  an  agricultural  society ; a large  factory  occupied  for 
making  net.s,  a brewery,  distillery,  flour  mill,  and  foundry^ 
a botanic  garden,  marine  promenade,  and  three  cemeteries. 

The  trade  of  St.  John  consists  chiefly  in  supplying  the 
fishermen  (most  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics)  with  cloth- 
ing, provisions,  and  fishing  and  hunting  gear.  During  the 
spring  season,  the  harbor  is  thronged  with  merchant  ves- 
sels from  London,  Liverpool.  Boole,  and  Greenock,  laden 
with  dry-gnod.s.  and  .salt  for  curing  fish.  &c. ; from  Hamburg 
and  Copenhagen  with  bi.scuits,  butter,  pork,  glassware, 
leathernware,  and  hosiery;  from  the  United  States  with 
butter,  pork,  beef,  and  flour;  from  Spain  and  Portugal  with 
.salt,  wines,  and  pre.serves;  and  from  Barbadoes.  and  some 
of  the  other  West  India  Islands,  with  sugar,  molasses,  and 
rum.  'I'he  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
1851,  was  $736,335;  from  Canada,  .$360.3-22;  Germany, 
$310,200;  Spain  and  Portugal,  $11-2,575;  British  AVest  In- 
dies. .$82,325;  Spanish  West  Indies,  $100,295;  Denmark, 
.$50,760.  'I’he  export  fish  trade  commences  early  in  August. 
'The  ports  to  which  the  British  vessels  are  consigned  with 
fish  are  Bilboa.  Oporto.  Cadi/.,  Figuera,  Leghorn,  Naples, 
Barbadoes,  and  the  Brazils.  Besides  its  fisheries,  St.  .John 
is  extensively  engaged  in  sealing;  from  150  to  -200  schooners 
and  brigs,  varying  from  70  to  120  ton.s.  are  collected  in  the 
harbor  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  ))rep.aratory 
to  proceeding  to  the  sealing  ground,  'fhe  quantities  of  fish, 
oil,  &c. exported  in  1851.  were  as  follows: — Dried  cod.  6-29,-271 
quintals;  salmon,  3129  tierces;  herrings,  14.079  barrels; 
seal  and  whale  oil.  5411  tuns;  cod  oil.  2273  tuns:  bluldier, 
265  tuns;  and  seal  skins,  382,083,  of  which  381.333  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition  to  the  above  quantity  of 
dried  codfish  exported,  there  were  181,000  (luintals  in  store 
ready  for  ex  port  at  ion  in  January.  1852.  'I’he  number  of  vessels 
that  arrived  at  St.  John  in  1851,  was  84-2.  (tons,  103.0l6j) 


♦'Testimony  of  Captain  Jrhn  Cousins  before  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Newfouiulland,  in  184.5,  with  refei-enee  to  the  advan- 
tages of  St.  John  as  a port  of  call  for  Atlantic  steamers. 
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cliMfed,  70a,  [tons,  91,191.)  Of  the  arrivals,  138  were  from 
Qreat  Britai  i,  377  from  British  North  American  colonies, 
and  99  frori  the  United  States.  Great  numbers  of  dogs  are 
employed  in  St.  John  in  dragging  cartamarans  loaded  with 
wood.  The  British  government  was  established  at  St.  John 
as  early  as  1583,  by  the  gallant  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  Pop. 
ir  1841,  liOOO;  in  1846,  19,000;  and  in  1852,  21,000. 

SAINT  JOU.V.  a fortified  town  of  the  island  of  Antigua, 
on  a bay  of  its  W.  coast. 

SAINT  JOHN  or  SAINT  JEAN  BAPTISTE.  sJiN«  zh5NO 
b^p'teesH.  a village  and  fort  of  Canada  East,  district,  and 
24  miles  S.E.  of  Montreal,  on  the  river  Richelieu. 

S.\I.\T  JOHN  BAPTISTE,  (bip'teest/ or  bap'tbst,)  a parish 
in  the  S.K.  part  of  Louisiana,  bordering  on  Lakes  Maurepas 
and  Pontchartrain,  contains  about  200  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Mis.sissippi.  The  surface  is  flat.  The  arable 
land  is  confined  to  the  margins  of  the  river.  Capital.  Bonnet 
Carre.  P<w.  7930,  of  whom  3336  were  free,  and  4594  slaves. 

S.4TNT  JOHN,  IL'KETSHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Suffolk. 

SAINT  JOHN’S  or  SAINT  JOHNS'TOWN,  a village  of  Sus- 
sex CO.,  Delaware,  28  miles  S.  of  Dover. 

SAINT  JOHN’S,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Florida,  bor- 
dering  on  the  Atlantic,  contains  about  990  .square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  navigable  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea. 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor.  A large  part  of  the  county  is  oc- 
cupied by  marshes  and  pine  barrens.  Capital,  St.  Augustine. 
Pop.  3038,  of  whom  2035  were  free. 

SAINT  JOHN’S,  a post-village  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio,  about 
90  miles  VV.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

SAINT  JOHN’S,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lake  co., 
Indiana,  145  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  1034. 

SAINT  JOHN’S,  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Canada 
East.  Capital,  St.  Jean.  Pop.  15,226. 

SAINT  JOHN’S,  or  DORCHESTER,  a post-town  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Chambly,  on  the  river  Richelieu,  27  miles  S.E. 
of  .Montreal,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  con- 
tains 5 or  6 churches,  2 assurance  agencies,  a newspaper 
office,  about  25  stores,  and  has  manufactures  of  iron  cast- 
ings, leather,  pottery,  &c.  The  total  value  of  exports  at  St. 
John’s,  in  1851,  amounted  to  $905,276,  and  the  imports  to 
$1,948,560.  Pop.  2500. 

SAINT  JOHN’S  BAY,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
receives  the  Castor  River. 

SAINT  JOHNS'BUlll,  the  capital  of  Caledonia  co.,  Ver- 
mont on  the  right  bank  of  the  Passumpsic,  which  affords 
water-power,  and  on  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers 
Railroad,  about  35  miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier.  It  contains  2 
Congregational  Churches,  a flourishing  academy,  a news- 
paper office,  a first  class  hotel,  and  from  25  to  30  stores. 
Messrs.  E.  & F.  Fairbanks  have  here  the  most  extensive 
manufactory  of  patent  weighing-scales  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  also  in  St.  Johnsbury,  4 foundries  with  machine 
6hoi)s,  l>esides  other  establishments.  Incorporated  in  1852. 
P(.n.  .3460. 

SAINT  JOHNSBURY  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Caledonia 
CO.,  Vermont,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Passumpsic  River,  2 
miles  N.  of  St.  Johnsbury.  It  contains  3 churches.  5 stores, 
2 carriage  manufactories,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  about  300. 

SAINT  JOHNSBURY  EAST,  a post-village  of  Caledonia 
co.,  Vermont,  on  both  sides  of  Moose  River,  an  aflluent  of 
the  Passump.sic,  5 miles  N.E.  of  St.  Johnsbury.  It  has  2 
churches,  5 stores,  and  a hotel.  Pop.  about  600. 

SAINT  JOHN’S  COLLEGE.  See  Fordham,  New  York. 

SAINT  .TOHN’S  COLLEGE.  See  Annapolis.  Maryland. 

SAINT  JOHN’S  CREEK.  Franklin  co.,  Missouri,  joins  the 
Missouri  River  from  the  right.  It  is  a good  mill-stream. 

SAINT  JOHN’S  ISLAND.  See  Chanq-Cheun-Ch.am. 

SAINT  JOHN’S  LIGHT-HOUSE,  at  the  entrance  of  St. 
John’s  River,  Florida,  exhibits  a fixed  light  65  feet  high. 
Lat.  30°  21'  N.,  Ion.  81°  33'  W. 

SAINT  JOHN’S  LIGHT-HOUSE,  Lake  Pontchartrain,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bayou  St.  John,  5 miles  N.  of  New  Or- 
leans. It  shows  a fixed  light  48  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

SAINT  JOHN’S  RIVER,  Florida,  has  its  sources  in  a 
marshy  tract,  in  the  central  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  pur- 
sues a N.M'.  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ocklawaha,  after 
which  it  flows  nearly  N.  to  Jacksonville.  Turning  thence 
toward  the  E..  it  enters  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  30°  20'  N.  Its 
whole  length  is  estimated  at  above  200  miles.  Steamboats 
regularly  navigate  this  river  from  its  mouth  to  Pilatka. 
V'esscls  requiring  8 feet  of  water  can  ascend  to  Lake  George, 
a distance  of  107  miles.  The  country  through  which  it 
passes  consists  chiefly  of  pine  barrens  and  cypress  swamps. 

SAINT  JOHNSTOWN,  Delaware.  See  St.  John’s. 

SAINT  JOH.NS'VILLE,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Montgomery  co..  New  Y'ork.  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Mohawk 
Rive' , and  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  63  miles 
W.  oy  N.  of  Albany,  'rhe  village  contains  2 churches, 
one  Dutch  Reformed,  the  other  belonging  to  the  Lutherans, 
Methodists,  and  Universalists;  6 stores,  and  3 groceries; 
a tannery,  a distillery,  and  a manufactory  of  pitchforks. 
Population  of  the  township  1688. 
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SAINT  .TOHN  WITHIN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  In  Munstei 
CO.  of  Waterford. 

SAINT  JOHN  WITHOUT,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster. CO.  of  Waterford. 

SAINT  JO'SEPH,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Michigan, 
bordering  on  Indiana,  contains  528  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  St.  .lo.seph  River,  (of  Lake  Michigan.)  and 
also  drained  by  Portage,  Prairie,  Pigeon,  and  Fawn  Rivers, 
which  terminate  in  it.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating, 
and  is  diversified  by  prairies  and  “ oak  openings,”  the  soil 
of  which  is  extremely  fertile.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  Capital,  Centreville.  Pop. 
21,262. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Indiana,  bor- 
dering on  Michigan,  contains  470  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  St.  Joseph's  and  Kankakee  Rivers.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level,  and  is  diversified  by  prairies,  oak  openings,  and 
forests.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile  and  easily  cultivated. 
The  county  contains  marl,  and  abundance  of  iron-ore,  and 
is  liberally  supplied  with  water-power.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  railroad  which  connects  Chicago  wdth  Toledo.  Organiwd 
in  1830,  Capital,  South  Bend.  Pop.  18,455. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Ten.sas  parish, 
Louisiana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  a township  of  Williams  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
1242. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  a post-township  in  Allen  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1065. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Berrien 
CO.,  Michigan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Joseph's 
River,  194  miles  W.  of  Detroit.  The  village  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  lumber  and  fruit  to  supply  the  boats  of  the 
lake  and  the  Chicago  market.  The  bridge  which  crosses  the 
river  at  this  place  cost  $15,000.  Pop.  1410. 

SATN'r  JOSEPH,  a flourishing  city,  capital  of  Buchanan 
CO..  Missouri,  is  situated  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  340  miles  above  Jefferson  City,  and  496  miles 
by  vrater  from  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  most  commercial  and 
populous  town  of  Western  Missouri,  and  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  departure  in  the  emigration  to  Oregon,  California, 
Ac.  It  is  the  W.  terminus  of  a railroad  extending  to  Hanni- 
bal, on  the  Mississippi.  The  town  was  laid  opt  in  1843.  It 
contains  10  churches,  1 synagogue,  2 banks,  5 other  banking 
offices,  3 savings  banks,  12  wholesale  stores,  about  120  retail 
stores,  several  steam  mills,  1 iron  foundry,  1 large  woollen 
factory,  several  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  and 
3 large  pork  houses ; it  has  3 daily  and  5 weekly  new'spapers. 
Railroads  are  in  progress  in  several  directions  from  this 
point.  Pop.  in  1860,  8932 ; in  1865,  about  15,000. 

S.4INT  JOSEPH,  a lake  of  Briti.sh  North  America,  in  lat. 
51°  10' N..  Ion.  90° 30' to 91° 30' W.  Length.  35  miles;  average 
breadth.  10  miles.  It  receives  the  Catlake  River,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  by  the  Albany  River,  into  James’s  Bay. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  an  island  of  Canada  West,  in  the  clian- 
nel  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  Lat.  46°  15'  N., 
Ion.  84°  10'  W.  Length  and  breadth,  about  15  miles  each. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  (Sp.  Sun  Jos6,  sdn-no-.sA',)  a peninsula  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Mathias,  (San  Matias,)  on  the  E.  coast  of  Pa- 
tagonia. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  one  of  the  Seychelles  Islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Lat.  5°  45'  S..  Ion.  51°  51'  E. 

SAINT  JOSEPH  or  FORT  SAI  NT  JOSEPH.  See  G.\l\m. 

SAINT  JOSEPH  DE  MASKINONG15,  zho'.s&f/  deh 
m4s'kee'n6No'zh4/,orMASKINONGl5,a  post- village  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  St.  Maurice,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
60  miles  N.E.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  4500. 

SAIN'T  JOSEPH'S,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SAIN'i'  JOSEPH’S,  a post-village,  capital  of  Calhoun  co., 
Florida,  on  St.  Jo.seph’s  Bay,  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

SAINT  JOSEPH’S,  a post-office  of  Champaign  co..  Illinois. 

SAINT  JOSEPH’S  BAY,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
situated  in  Calhoun  co..  on  the  S.  coast  of  Florida.  It  is 
formed  by  a narrow,  crooked  peninsula,  extending  from  the 
mainland  to  Cape  St.  Joseph,  the  S.  extremity  of  which 
forms  Cape  St.  Bias.  Length,  near  25  miles ; greatest  breadth, 
about  10  miles. 

SAINT  JOSEPH’S  COLLEGE.  See  B.\rdstown,  Kentucky 

SAINT  JOSEPH’S  GROVE,  a village  in  Dubuque  co., 
Iowa.  10  miles  S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

SAINT  JOSEPH’S  RIVER,  of  Michigan  and  Indiana, 
rises  in  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan,  and  after  making  a circuit 
into  Indiana,  it  turns  towards  the  N.IV.  and  enters  ths 
former  state,  and  flows  through  Berrien  county  into  Lake 
Michigan,  at  the  village  of  St.  Joseph.  Its  general  direction 
is  nearly  "W.,  and  its  course  is  very  serpentine.  The  length 
is  estimated  at  250  miles,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  stream  in  the  state  except  Grand  River.  It  has  an 
equable  current,  and  is  navigated  by  small  steamboats  from 
its  mouth  to  Constantine,  atwmt  120  miles.  The  chief  towns 
on  its  banks  are  Constantine,  Elkhart,  South  Bend,  and 
Niles.  The  country  through  which  It  flows  is  undulating 
and  extremely  fertile.  There  Is  a good  l'ar'x)r  at  its  mouth, 
where  the  river  is  one-fourth  of  a mile  wide,  and  from  9 to 
14  feet  deep. 
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SAINT  JOSEPH’S  RIVER,  of  the  Maumee,  rises  in  Hills- 
dale CO.,  Michigan,  and  flowing  in  a general  S.W.  course 
across  the  N.W.  corner  of  Ohio,  unites  with  the  St.  Mary’s 
River  to  form  the  Maumee,  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  Indiana. 

SAINT-JOUAN,  sAn"  zhoo'Sxo^,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  4 miles  S.E.  of  St.  Malo.  Pop. 
1774. 

SATNT-JOUAN-DE-L’ILLE.  zhwSN®'  deh  leel.  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  C6tes-du-Nord,  on  the  Ranee, 
14  miles  S.W.  of  Dinan.  Pop.  670. 

SAINT-.JOUIN,  s^xG  zhw^NG',  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Seine  lnf(§rieure,  12  miles  N.  of  Havre,  near 
the  English  Channel.  Pop.  1540. 

SATNT-JODIN,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Deux- 
SSvres,  19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Parthenay.  Pop.  1360. 

SAINT-JULIA-DE-GRACAPOU,  s^NO  zhii'le-d/  deh  grd'kS'- 
poo^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Haute-Gai*onne,  9 
miles  N.E.  of  Villefranche.  Pop.  1015. 

SAINT  JULIAN,  Malta.  See  S.\n  Giuli.\no. 

SAINT  JU'LIAN,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa. 

SAINT  JU'LI  AN.  (Sp.  San  Julian,  s^n  Hoo-le-dn',)  a harbor 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Patagonia.  Lat.  49°  8'  S. 

SAINT  JU'LIAN,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  W. 
of  Borneo. 

SAINT  JULIEN,  sixo  zhil'le-^N®',  a market-town  of  Savoy, 
6 miles  S.W.  of  Geneva. 

SAINT  JULIEN,  sixo  zhii'le-iNG',  a village  of  Savoy,  3 
miles  S.E.  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne. 

SAINT-.TULIEN-AUX-BOIS.  s^x®  zhu'le-^NG/  6 bwl,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Correze,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Tulle.  Pop.  1600. 

SAINT-JULIEN-DANCE,  sixo  zhii'le-^xo'  d3xs.s,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Loire,  on  the  Ance,  arron- 
dissement  of  Le  Puy.  Pop.  1240. 

SAINT-JULIEN-DE-CIIAPTEUIL,  sixo  zhli'le-^XG/  deh 
ship'tui,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Loire,  near 
the  Sumene.  8 miles  E.  of  Le  Puy.  Pop.  3000. 

SAINT-.IULIEN-DE-CIVRY,  sL\a  zhU'le-3,xG'  deh  seev'ree', 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  5 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Charolles.  Pop.  1560. 

SAINT-JULIEN-DE-CONCELLES,  s3ng  zhn'le-Axa'  deh 
k6N®'s3lF,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loire-Inferieure, 
8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852,  3907. 

SAINT-JULIEN-D  E-COP  EL,  .s5,xo  zhii'le-^xG'  deh  ko'p3F, 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-du-L»6me,  12  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Clermont-Ferrand.  Pop.  in  1852.  2208. 

SAINT-JULIEN-DE-REIGNAC,  s3xg  zhu'le-^xc'  deh  r<3n'- 
yik',  a town  of  B'rance,  department  of  Gironde,  on  the 
Girotide.  14  miles  S.  of  Lesparre.  Pop.  1340. 

SAINT-JULIEN-DE-VOUVANTES,  sAx^  zhil'le-^NG'  deh 
voo'vSxP,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loire-Inferieure, 
near  the  Don,  33  miles  N.E.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852.  1710. 

SAINT-.TULIEN-DU-SAULT,  sAx®  zhU'Ie-^XG/  dU  so.  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Loire-Inferieure.  on  the 
Yonne,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Auxerre.  Pop.  in  18.52,  2453. 

SAINT-JULIEN-EN-.T ARRET,  six®  zha'le-AxG/  8n«  zhaa'- 
lA'.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  on  the  Gier,  7 
miles  N.E.  of  St.  Etienne.  Pop.  1600. 

SAINT-JULIEN-LA-BROUSSE,  sAn«  zhuMe-ANGMA  brooss, 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Ard6che,  24  miles  W.S.W. 
ofTournon.  Pop.  1260. 

SAINT-.TULIEN-LE-PETIT,  sAx"  zhU'le-AxG/  leh  peh-tee', 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Haute-Vienne,  21  miles  E. 
of  Limoges.  Pop.  1390. 

SAINT-.TULIEN-MOLHESABATE,  sAx®  zhii'le-Axo'  moP- 
As'A'bdP,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Haute-Loire,  15 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Yssengeaux.  Pop.  1200. 

SAINT-JULIEN-MOLIN-MOLETTE,  sAxo  zhU'le-AxG'  mo'- 
lAxo'  mo'l3tt/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  on  the 
Ternoir,  12  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Etienne.  Pop.  1330. 

SAINT-JULIEN-PB^IS-BORT.  sAx®  zhU'le-Ax«'  prA  boR,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  CoriAze,  near  the  Dordogne, 
10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ussel.  Pop.  1400. 

SAINT-JULIEN-SUR-SABTHE,  sAx®  zhtl'le-Ax®'  .sUr  saRt, 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Orne,  9 miles  W.  of  Mor- 
tagne.  Pop.  1460. 

SAIN'l'  JUGJOT,  a parish  of  Ensrland,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT-JUNIEN.  sAx®  zhii'ne-Ax®^  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Haute-Vienne.  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Vienne, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Glane.  Smiles  N.E.  of  Roche- 
chouart.  Pop.  in  1852,  5900.  It  stands  prettily  on  a slope. 
Is  enclosed  by  well  planted  hnidevards,  and  has  a very  fine 

farish  church,  a departmental  school,  and  active  manufac- 
ures  of  serge,  blankets,  and  quiltings,  leather-gloves,  hats, 
and  earthenware,  a trade  in  mules,  and  large  monthly  fairs. 

SAINT-JUNIEN,  a small  village  of  France,  department 
of  Creuse. 

SAINT-.TUNIEN,  a small  village  of  France,  department 
Ot  Haute-Vienne. 

SAINT-JUST,  sAx®  zhUst,  a village  of  France,  department 
pf  Aveyron.  on  the  Vianr.  18  miles  S.W.  of  Hodez.  P.  1660. 

SAINT-JUST,  a village  of  France,  department  ofCharente- 
rnffirieure,  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Marennes.  Pop.  1940. 

SAINT-JUST,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ille-et- 
VTUalno,  9 ndles  N.E.  of  Redon.  Pop.  1200. 


SAINT-JUST,  a village  of  France,  department  ot  Mama 
on  the  Livon.  34  miles  S.  of  Epernay. 

SAINT-JUST,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haute- 
Vienne,  arrondissement  of  Limoges.  Pop.  1190. 

SxAINT  JUST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall.  Dr. 
Borlase,  the  learned  antiquary,  was  boim  here  in  1696. 

SAINT-JUST-D’AVRAY.  sAx®  zhiist  dA'vrA/,  a village  ol 
France,  department  of  Rhone,  12  miles  W.  of  Villefranche. 
Pop. 1700. 

SAINT-JUST-DE-BAFFRE,  sAx®  zhUst  deh  MfT’rl,  a vil 
lage  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  5|  miles  S.S.E 
of  Ambert.  Pop.  in  1852,  2090. 

SAINT-JUST-EN-CHAUSSI5e,  sAx®  zhii.st  Sx®  shSs'sA',  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  on  the  Aure,  and  on 
the  railroad  from  Creil  to  Amiens,  8 miles  N.  of  Clermont. 
Pop.  1200. 

SAINT-JUST-EN-CHEVALET,  sAx®  zhtist  Ax®  sheh-vA'lA/, 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  14  miles  S.W.  of 
Roanne.  Pop.  in  1852,  2665. 

SAINT-JUSTIN,  sAx®  zhus'tAx®^  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Landes,  on  the  Douze,  14  miles  E.N,E.  of  Mont- 
de-Marsan.  Pop.  1660. 

SAINT-JUST-LA-PENDUE,  sAx®  zhiist  li  p3x®'du',  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Loire,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Roanne. 
Pop.  in  1852.  2818. 

SAINT-.IUST-MALMONT.  sAx®  zhiist  mAPmAx®',  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Loire,  16  miles  NLN.E.  of 
Yssengeaux.  Pop.  1840. 

SAINT-JUST-PIliilS-BRIOUDE.  sAx®  zhUst  prA  hre-ood', 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Loire,  arrondisse- 
ment of  Brioude.  Pop.  1470. 

SAlNT-JUST-PRftS-CIlOMETJX,  sAx®  zhiist  pr.A  sho'meh- 
lee^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Loire,  'ar- 
rondissement of  Le  Puy.  Pop.  1650. 

SAINT-JUST-SUR-LOIRE.  sAx®  zhiist  sUr  IwAr.  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Loire,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Montbi  ison. 
Pop. 1231. 

SAINT  KEA,  kee,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  KEAN  or  KEYNE,  keen,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co. 
of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  KEV^ERNE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  KEW,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  KII/DA,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic.  82  miles  W. 
of  Harris.  (Hebrides.)  Lat.  57°  48'  32"  N.,  Ion.  8°  32'  2''  W. 
Area,  about  4000  acres.  Pop.  in  1849,  109,  who  all  live  in  a 
village  near  the  S.E.  coast. 

SAINT  KBUIS,  sSnt  krois,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Zealand,  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  5 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Sluis.  Pop.  613. 

SAINT  LAMtBERT,  a village  of  Canada  East,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  opposite  Montreal. 

SAINT-LAMBERT-DE-LA-POTERIE.  ,sAx®  kWhaiR  deh 
lA  po'teh-ree^  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Maine-et-Loire.  arrondissement  of  Angers.  Pop.  1273. 

SAINT-LAMBERT-DES-LEV^ES,  sAx®  lAM'baiR'  dA  leh- 
vA^  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire, 
3 miles  N.  of  Saumur.  Pop.  1726. 

SAINT-LAMBERT-DU-LATTAY.  sAx®  iSivi'baiR/  dii  lAt'- 
tA\  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire, 
12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Angers. 

SAINT  LAN/DRY,  a parish  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Louisiana, 
contains  2200  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Atchafalaya,  and  drained  by  the  Cprtableau  and  Teche 
Bayous.  The  parish  has  a high,  rolling,  and  picturesque 
surface,  and  a very  productive  soil.  The  Atchafalaya  and 
Cortableau  are  navigable  by  steamboats  in  high  water.  A 
railroad  is  in  course  of  construction  from  New  Orleans  to 
Opelousas,  the  capital  of  the  parish.  Pop.  23,104,  of  whom 
11,668  were  free,  and  11,436  slaves. 

SAINT-LATTIER,  .sAx®  lAt'te-At.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Is3re.  7 miles  S.W.  of  St.  Marcellin.  Pop.  1500. 

SAINT  LAU^RENCE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  E.s.sex. 

SAINT  LAURENCE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SAINT  LAURENCE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SAINT  LAURENCE,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Pembroke. 

SAINT-LAURENT,  (It.  »Shn  Lorenzo,  sAn  lo-r3ntzo.)  a vil- 
lage of  Corsica,  arrondissement  of  Corte.  Pop.  523. 

SAINT-LAURENT.  sAx®  16'r6x®',  {i.  e.  “ Saint  Lawrence,”) 
a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  16  miles 
N.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2.580. 

SAINT-LAURENT.  sAx®  16'r3x®L  a village  and  parish  cf 
Canada  East.  co.  of  Montmorenci,  on  the  i.sland  of  Orleans, 
in  the  St.  Lawrence.  15  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec.  Pop.  1000. 

SAINT-LAURENT,  sAx®  15'r3x®',  a post-village  of  Canada 
East,  on  the  island  of  Montreal.  6 miles  from  the  city. 

SAINT-LAURENT-DE-CEKDA,  .sAx®  lO'rftx®/  deh  .sAn'dA', 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Pyrenees-Orientales,  19 
miles  S.W.  of  C6ret.  Pop.  in  1852.  2422. 

SAINT-LAURENT-DE-CIIAMOUSET,  sAx®  Id’rflN®/  deh 
shA'moo'zA',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Rhone,  17 
miles  W.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  in  1852,  16.50. 

SAINT-LAURENT-DE-L’AIN,  sAx'  lO'rSx®'  d?h  lAx®,  a 
town  of  France,  departmentof  Ain,  arrondissement  ofBourjj 
Pop.  1370. 
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S AIN’T- LAURENT-DE-LA-PLAIXE,  sSno  IoVSng'  deh  Id 
pliu,  a town  cf  France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  ar- 
rondissement  of  Beaupreau.  Pop.  1530. 

SAINT-LAURENT-DE-LA-SALANGUE,  sSno  deh 

sd'ldx^t,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Pyrenees-Ori- 
entales,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gly,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Per- 
pijrnan.  Pop.  in  185’2.  4063. 

SAINT-LAURENT-DK-Mt^DOa  sixo  I6'r6x='  dehm.VdoR 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Gironde,  25  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  in  1852.  3003. 

SAIXT-LAURENT-DE-NESTE.  sAxo  lo'rAxo'  deh  nSst,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Ilautes-Pyrenees,  near  the 
Neste.  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ba^:neres.  Bop.  1409. 

SAINT-LAUREXT-DES-BAINS.  sAx«  16'r5xo'  dA  bAx®,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Ardeche,  16  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Larsjentiere.  celebrated  for  its  saline  thermal  baths. 

SAl'XT-LAURENT-D’OLT,  sAx«  16'rfix«r  do,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Aveyron,  on  the  Lot,  24  miles  N.  of 
Millau.  Pop.  2130. 

SAINT-LAUREN’T-D’ORLfiANS,  sAx«  lo'rAxo'  doR'lA'6x«', 
a village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Montmorenci,  on 
the  island  of  Orleans,  15  miles  from  Quebec,  Pop.  about 
900. 

SAINT-LAUREXT-DU-PAPE.  .sAx«  lo'r6x°t  du  pdp,  a town 
of  J'rance,  department  of  Ardeche.  on  the  Erieux,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Rhone.  9 miles  X.E.  of  Privas.  Pop.  1250. 

SAIXT-LAUREXT-DU-POXT.  sAx«  lo'r6x«'dU  p8x«.  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Isere,  14  miles  X.  of  Grenoble.  Pop. 
in  1852.  1886. 

SAIXT-LAUREXT-EX-ROYAXS.  sAx^  16'r5N«'  8x«  roi'8x°', 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Drome,  23  miles  E.X.E.  of 
Valence.  Pop.  1240. 

SAINT-LAUREXT-SUR-GORRE,  sAx®  lo'r8x«'  .suR  sjoR.  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Vienne.  on  the  Gorre, 
14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Limoges.^  Pop.  in  1852.  2552. 

SAIXT-LAUREXT-SUR-SEVRE,  sAx^  lo'r8x«'  sUr  sAv’r,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  on  the  Sevre  Nan- 
taise.  3 miles  S.E.  of  Mortagne.  Pop.  1066. 

S \1XT  L.\WHEXCE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  Isle  of  Wight. 

SAIXT  L.AWREXCE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Limerick. 

SAIXT  LAWRENCE,  in  France.  See  S.\ixt-Laurf,\t. 

SAIXT  LAWREXCE,  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. See  S.AX  Lorenzo. 

SAIXT  LAWREXCE.  Portugal,  Brazil.  See  Sao  Lourex^o. 

SAIXT  LAWGIEXCE,  {Fr.  Snint  Laurent.  sAxo  16'r8x«'; 
Ger.  Sanct  Lnrenzjluss,  sAnkt  lo^rAnts-tlduss',)  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  North  America,  issues  from  Lake  Ontario 
in  about  44°  10'  X.  lat.,  and  76°  .30'  W.  Ion.,  and  flowing  in 
a X.E.  direction,  forming,  in  a part  of  its  course,  the  boundary 
between  Xew  York  and  Canada,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  by  a broad  estuary,  in  about  49°  30'  X.  lat.,  and 
64°  W.  Ion.  Viewing  this  river  in  connection  with  the  great 
Western  lakes,  of  which  it  forms  the  outlet,  it  may  be  said  to 
rise  at  the  sources  of  the  St.  Louis,  which  flows  into  Lake  Su- 
perior. It  has  received  different  names  in  different  parts  of  its 
course : between  Lake  Superior  and  Huron  it  is  called  the  St. 
Mary;  between  Lake  Huron  and  Erie,  the  St.  Clair  and  De- 
troit ; between  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario,  the  Xiagara;  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  .sea,  it  takes  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  whole  length,  including  the  chain  of  lake.s,  is  estimated 
at  2206  miles.  The  distance  from  Lake  Ontai-io  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  is  about  750  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  ships 
of  the  line  to  Quebec,  and  for  vessels  of  600  tons  to  Mon- 
treal. Between  Montreal  and  the  lake  the  navigation  is 
considerably  impeded  by  rapids,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  Cedar  and  the  Lachine  Rapids,  the  latter  9 
miles  alwve  Montreal.  'I'he  total  elevation  between  tide- 
water and  Lake  Ontario  is  about  230  feet.  This  is  over- 
come by  7 canals  varying  from  1 mile  to  12  miles  in  length, 
(but  in  the  aggregate,  only  41  miles  of  canal,)  having  locks 
200  feet  long  between  the  gates,  and  45  feet  wide,  with  an 
excavated  trunk  from  100  to  140  feet  wide  on  the  surface, 
and  a depth  of  10  feet  of  water.  Owing  to  the  regular  in- 
clination of  the  rapids,  steamers  drawing  7 feet  of  water 
descend  without  the  aid  of  canals;  the  passage  from  the 
head  of  the  lake  to  Montreal  is  made  by  a freighted  steamer 
in  48  hours;  the  upward  trip  requires  aljout  60  hours. 
From  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie,  an  elevation  of  .330  feet  is 
overcome  by  a canal  28  miles  in  length,  with  about  30  stone 
cut  locks  150  feet  long  by  26^  feet  wide.  These  locks  will 
pass  a craft  of  about  500  tons  burden,  while  those  of  the  St. 
Ifciwrence  have  double  this  capacity.  The  total  cost  of  the 
canals  connected  with  the  navigation  is  estimated  at 
$12,000,000.  Number  of  vessels  that  passed  the  St.  Law- 
rence Canal  in  1851,  6656,  (tons.  505,197.)  Welland  Canal, 
3^557  vessels;  tons,  363.221 . By  means  of  the  Sorel  or  Riche- 
lieu River  and  Chambly  Canal,  large  vessels  pass  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Champlain,  which  communicates 
through  the  Champlain  Canal  with  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Hudson.  The  principal  affluents  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence are  the  Ottawa,  800  miles  long,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Canada  llast  and  Canada  AVest,  and  the  St.  Mau- 
rice. Bastiscan,  and  Saguenay,  from  200  to  400  miles  in 
length.  The  breadth  of  the  St.  I>;iwrence  is  very  unequal, 
varying  from  less  than  a mile  to  3 or  4 miles.  Across  its 
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mouth,  from  Cape  Gaspe,  the  distance  is  above  100  miles 
This  stream  contains  numerous  islands;  in  an  expansion 
of  the  river  near  its  egress  from  Lake  Ontario  there  is  a 
multitudinous  group,  called  the  “Thou.sand  Islands,”  pre- 
senting to  the  traveller  an  endless  variety  of  charming 
scenery.  This  portion  of  the  river  is  sometimes  called  the 
“ Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands,”  (Fr.  Lac-des-Mille-Ilef, 
lAk  dA  meel  eel.)  The  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  tributarie.s, 
drains  an  area  estimated  at  335,515  square  miles,  of  which 
90,000  are  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  five  great  lakes. 

S.AIXT  LAWREXCE,  a county  in  the  X.X.E.  part  of  New 
York,  has  an  area  of  about  2900  square  miles,  being  the 
largest  county  in  the  state.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  drained  by  the  Oswegatchie.  Gr.iss, 
Racket,  and  St.  Regis  Rivers,  and  other  smaller  streams, 
which  supply  motive-power  to  numerous  mills.  It  has 
several  small  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  is  Black  Lake.  A 
large  part  of  this  county  is  still  but  thinly  settled,  and  is 
heavily  wooded.  In  the  town  of  Canton,  a natural  can.'vl. 
about  6 miles  in  length  and  navigable  for  boats,  connects 
Oswegatchie  and  Grass  Rivers.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and 
in  the  S.A\’.  part  hilly.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  In  1850 
this  county  produced  1,236,504  lbs.  of  maple  sugar,  the  great- 
est quantity  produced  by  any  county  in  the  United  States. 
Iron  ore,  lead,  and  marble  are  abundant.  'I'he  St.  Lawrence 
River,  by  means  of  canals  around  the  different  falls  and 
rapids,  is  navigable  along  the  border.  The  county  is  tra- 
versed by  the  railroad  connecting  Ogdensburg  with  Rouse’s 
Point,  and  partly  intersected  by  the  AVatertown  and  Pots- 
dam Railroad.  Capital,  Canton.  Pop.  83,689, 

SAIXT  LAAA'REXCE,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co..  New 
York. 

SAIXT  LAAYREXCE,  a posLvillage  of  Chatham  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SAINT  LAAYRENCE,  or  CLARK  ISLAND,  an  i.sland  in 
Behring  Sea,  in  lat.  63°  X.,  Ion.  170°  AA'.  Length,  from  E.  to 
AA’..  80  miles;  breadth.  30  miles. 

SAIXT  LAAA’REXCE,  GULF  OF.  See  Gulf  of  St.  L.aw- 
rexce. 

SAIXT-LAZARI,  sAn«  lA'zA'ree'.  a village  and  pari.sh  of 
Canada  East,  co.  of  Bellechasse,  33  miles  E.  of  Quebec.  Pop. 
about  800. 

SAIXT  LAZZARO-DEGLI-ARAIEXI.(lAUsA'ro  dail'yee  .nR- 
ma'nee,)asmall  island  in  the  lagoon  of  A’enice,  with  a cele- 
brated convent  and  an  Armenian  college. 

SAINT-LEGER,  sAx®  leh-zhA'.  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Luxembourg,  on  the  Ton,  9 miles  S.AA’.  of  Arlon. 
Pop.  1805. 

SATN'T-LEGER.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut, 
39  miles  AA’.X.AA'.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1260. 

SAIXT  LEGER.  a post-office  of  Ozark  co.,  Alis.souri. 

SAIXT-LEGER-DE-FOUCHERET.  sAx«  leh-zhA'  deh  foo'- 
sheh-rA^  a village  of  France,  department  ofYonne,  10  miles 
S.E.  of  Avallon.  Pop.  1500. 

SAINT-LEGER  AIAGXAZEIX  (?)  sAxc  leh-zhA'  mAn'yA'- 
zA'.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haute- A’ienne,  14 
miles  N.E.  of  Bellac.  Pop.  1623. 

S.AlX'r-LEGEB-SUR-D’HEUXE.  sAx®  leh-zhA'  siiR  dun, 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  12  miles 
AA’.X.AV.  of  Chalon-sur-Saone.  Pop.  1600. 

SAIX'i'  LEGIER.  sAx«  leh  zhe-.A',  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Ajmd,  about  3 miles  from  A’evay.  Pop.  771. 

SAIXT-LKOX,  sAx’g  1A'8x«',  numerous  villages  of  France; 
the  principal  being  St.  L£ox,  department  of  Allier,  25  miles 
from  Palisse. 

SAINT-LlaOXARD.  sAxg-lA'o'naR',  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ilaute-A'ienne,  11  miles  E.  of  Limoges.  Pop.  3808. 

S.AIXT-L£0XA1;D.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loir- 
et-Cher.  17  miles  X.  of  Blois.  Pop.  1170. 

SAIXT  LEONARD,  lAn'ard.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon,  forming  a suburb  of  Exeter  on  the  S.E.  Hei-e  is  the 
AA’est  of  England  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asvlum. 

SAIXT  LEONARD,  lAii'ard,  a padsh  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Fife. 

SAIXT-L^OXARD-DES-BLOIS,  lAVnaa'  dA  blwA.  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Sarthe,andon  the  river  Sarthe,  20 
miles  AA'.  of  Mamers.  Pop.  1810. 

SAIXT  LEONARD  (lAn'.ard)  MID'DLETOX.  a market- 
town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lamxister.  agreeiOdy 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  small  streams.  5 miles 
X.X.E.  of  Manchester.  It  has  a fine  old  church,  several 
Dissenting  places  of  worship,  a grammar,  a national,  and 
several  other  schools;  a mechanic.s'  institute,  a handsome 
market-hbuse,  and  extensive  silk  and  cotton  factories,  in 
which  a large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed. 
A branch  of  the  Manchester  and  I.eeds  Railway  has  its 
terminus  in  the  market-place,  and  alsjut  lA  miles  E.  the 
Rockdale  Ca-al  passes.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  57  10. 

SAIXT  LEON  ARDO.  See  Sax  Leoxaroo. 

SAIN'i'  LEONARD'S,  sent  lAn'ardz.  a parish  and  watering- 
place  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  immediately  adjoining  Hash 
ings,  on  the  S.AA’.  The  town,  commenced  abou*  16  years 
ago.  has  now  become  a thriving  and  favorite  locality  foi 
visitors,  and  it  has  a handsome  new  criurch  and  the  various 
appliances  of  a place  of  summer  resort.  Pop.  in  1851  1^40. 
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SAINT  LEONARD’S,  iSn^ardz,  a post-village  of  Calvert 
CO..  Marvland.  4.5  miles  S.  of  Annapolis. 

SAINT  LEONARD’S  FOREST.  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex,  1^ 
miles  E.  of  I^orsham,  occupies  about  10,000  acres,  and  i.s  an 
enclosed  part  of  the  ancient  Andredswald.  or  Wood  of  An- 
derida,  which  in  the  Roman  and  Saxon  period  occupied  all 
the  tract  called  the  weald  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent. 

SAINT  LEONHARD,  several  towns  of  Germany.  See 
Si.'iOT  LE0\H.\RD. 

S.AINT  LEON  LE  GRAND,  sAxo  iSx^  leh  grSxa'  a post-vil- 
lAge  of  Canada  Ea.st,  co.  of  St.  Maurice,  1 mile  from  Sainte- 
Ur.sule.  Here  are  excellent  mineral  springs  and  hotels. 

SAINT-LEU,  sLxo  luh,  a town  and  quarter  of  the  island 
of  Bourbon,  on  its  W.  coast.  10  miles  S.  of  St.  Paul. 

SAINT-LEU-D’ESSERENT,  s^NO  luh  d6s'seh-rdxo',  a mar- 
ket-town of  France,  department  of  Oise,  and  on  the  river 
Oi.se,  with  a station  on  the  Paris  and  Brussels  Railway,  3 
miles  S.S.W.  ofCreil. 

SAINT-LEU  TAVERNY,  s^x®  luh  td'vgR'nee',  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Pon- 
toi.se.  Pop.  1182.  It  has  a fine  chateau  and  park,  which 
belonged  successively  to  the  Bonaparte,  Orleans,  and  Bour- 
bon-Con de  families. 

SAINT-LEWAN,  a maritime  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Cornwall,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  Laud’s  End. 
It  has  an  ancient  well  and  oratory,  and  “ The  Logan  Stone,” 
a rocking  mass  of  granite,  poised  on  an  elevated  rock. 

SAINT  LIN,  s^xo  1^X0,  a village  .and  parish  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Leinster,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  1500. 

SAINT-LIVRADE,  six'*  lee'vrdd',  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Lot-et-G.aronne,  near  the  Lot,  4 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Villeneuve-sur-Lot.  Pop.  3209. 

SAINT-LIVRADE,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Haut- 
jrarrone.  arrondissement  of  Toulouse. 

S.VINT-LIZIER,  s^x<=  lee'ze-d/,  (anc.  Consoranni ?)  a town 
of  Fr.ance.  department  of  Ariege.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sa’at.  1 mile  N.  of  St.  Girons.  Pop.  1100. 

SAINT-LO,  s^xa  lo,  (line' Briovera  f)  a town  of  France,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Manche,  on  the  Yire,  here  crossed 
by  a handsome  bridge,  158  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Paris.  The 
centre  part  stands  upon  a rock,  and  throws  out  in  different 
directions  7 or  8 streets,  which  are  all  more  or  less  steep, 
and  lined  with  very  indifferent  houses.  The  manuftictures 
are  drugget,  employing  2400  workmen  in  the  town  and 
neighborhood;  ribbons,  lace,  linen,  and  leather.  There  are 
also  some  bleach-fields  and  dye-works.  St.  Lo  is  the  seat  of 
courts  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  a consulting  chamber 
of  manufactures,  and  a communal  college.  Pop.  in  1846, 
83.39. 

S.\INT-LOUBES,  sS,xa  loo'b;V,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Gironde,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop. 
2541. 

SAINT-LOUIS,  .sS.xo  looW,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Haut-Rhin,  on  the  railw.ay  from  Strasbourg  to  Basel,  (Bale.) 
4 miles  N.W.  of  Ba.sel,  with  an  important  custom-house,  and 
some  large  iron-works.  Pop.  1600. 

S.VINt  LOUIS,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Mis.souri,  occu- 
pies a point  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Mis- 
souri with  the  Mississippi  River,  the  latter  of  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Illinois  on  the  E.  The  Maramec  River  traverses 
the  S.  part,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  on  the  boundary.  It 
is  also  drained  by  the  River  des  Pere.s,  and  by  Gravois  and 
Bonhomme  Creeks.  The  surface  is  plea.santly  diversified; 
the  soil  has  a substratum  of  good  limestone,  and  is  highly 
productive.  In  1850  the  county  produced  14,169  tons  of 
hay,  a greater  quantity  than  was  produced  in  any  other 
county  in  the  state.  Extensive  mines  of  stone  coal  and 
qu.irries  of  marble  are  worked,  and  iron  is  found  in  the  W. 
part.  This  county,  which  is  by  far  the  most  pop  ulous  and 
wealthy  in  the  state,  is  intersected  by  tbe  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  the  North  Missouri  Railroad.  Capital,  St.  Louis.  Pop. 
190,524,  of  whom  186,178  were  free,  and  4346  slaves. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  sgnt  loo'is.  a village  of  Bartholomew  co., 
Indiana,  11  miles  N,E.  of  Columbus,  the  county  town.  Pop. 
about  100. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  sgnt  loc/is  or  sgnt  loo'ee,  (Fr.  pron.  sS,xo 
loo'eef.)  a city,  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice  of  St.  Louis 
county,  Missouri,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  20  miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  Missouri, 
174  alwve  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  744  below  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthonv,  1194  above  New  Orleans,  and  128  miles  E.  of  .Tef- 
ferson  City.  Lat.  38°  37'  28"  N.,  Ion.  90°  15'  1 6"  W.  The  site 
rises  from  the  river  by  two  plateaus  of  limestone  formation, 
the  first  20  and  the  other  60  feet  above  the  floods  of  the  .Mis- 
si.Hsippi.  The  a.scent  to  the  first  plateau,  or  bottom  as  it  may 
be  termed,  is  somewhat  abrupt ; the  second  rises  more  gra- 
dually, and  spreads  out  into  an  extensive  plain,  affording 
fine  views  of  the  city  and  river.  St.  Louis  extends  in  all 
nearly  7 miles  by  the  curve  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about 
3 miles  back;  the  thickly-settled  portion,  however,  is  only 
2 or  2^  miles  in  length,  following  the  river,  and  about  1^ 
miles  in  breadth.  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  the  streets 
being  for  the  most  part  60  feet  wide,  and,  with  but  few  excep- 
tion.s,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  Front  street, 
extending  along  the  levee,  is  upwards  of  100  feet  wide,  and 


built  up  on  the  side  facing  the  river,  with  a range  of  masslvt 
stone  warehou.ses.  which  make  an  imposing  appearance  a> 
the  city  i.s  approached  by  water.  Front,  Main,  and  Secono 
streets,  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  river,  are  the  .«eal 
of  the  principal  whole.sale  business.  The  latter  is  occupied 
with  heavy  grocery,  iron,  receiving,  and  shipping  houses. 
Fourth  street,  the  fashionable  promenade,  contains  the  finest 
retail  stores.  The  streets  parallel  to  Front  and  ^Main  streets 
are  designated  Second  street.  Third.  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  so 
on ; and  those  on  the  right  and  left  of  Market  street,  ex- 
tending at  right  angles  with  the  river,  are  mostly  named 
from  various  forest  trees,  similar  to  the  stieets  of  i’hiladel 
phia.  Large  expenditures  have  been  made  from  time  tc 
time  in  grading  and  otherwise  improving  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  St.  Louis.  As  yet.  but  slight  provision  has  been 
made  for  public  squares.  One  handsome  enclosure,  howi  ver 
called  Lafayette  Square,  has  recently  been  laid  out  in  tbe  S 
section  of  the  city,  about  2 miles  S.W.  of  the  court-hou.se 
St.  Louis  is  handsomely  built,  especially  the  new  portion  ol 
the  city;  the  principal  material  is  brick,  though  limestone 
is  employed  to  some  extent. 

Public  Buildings. — It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  city 
of  the  Union  has  improved  more  rapidly  than  this  in  the 
.style  of  its  public  buildings.  But  24  years  ago  a court-house 
was  erected  at  a cost  of  $14,000:  it  was  then  considered  a 
handsome  edifice,  and  sufficient  for  all  futuie  purposes. 
Within  a few  years,  however,  this  building  has  given  place 
to  a new  structure,  now  nearly  completed,  the  cost  of  which 
will  scarcely  fall  short  of  half  a million  of  dollars.  It  is  con- 
structed of  Genevieve  limestone,  and  occupies  an  entire 
square  bounded  by  Market,  Chestnut,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets.  The  .style  of  architecture  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The  fronts  are  adorned  with 
porticos,  and  in  the  interior  is  a rotunda,  lighted  from  the 
dome.  The  Market  and  Town  house,”  erected  at  a cost  of 
$20,000,  has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  "Centre  Market 
Buildings,”  a handsome  block,  now  occupies  their  place. 
A new  City  Hall  is  about  to  be  erected,  of  a size  and  style 
corresponding  to  the  present  prospects  of  the  city.  A new 
custom-house  is  now  being  built,  at  an  estimated  cost  ot 
about  $350,000.  Of  the  4 churches — the  Catholic,  the  I’resby 
terian,  the  Epi.scopal,  and  the  Baptist — which  were  all  the 
town  contained  in  1829,  not  a vestige  now  remains;  but  in 
their  stead  had  arisen,  in  1850,  40  others,  viz.  12  Catholic  12 
Methodist,  8 Presbyterian,  5 Episcopal,  2 Unitaria?i.  2 E'  ni- 
gelical,  and  1 Boatmens’,  besides  2 .lewish  synagogue.s.  At 
the  present  time  the  number  of  churches  in  fst.  Louis  is 
probably  not  le.ss  than  60,  several  of  which  have  cost  above 
$100,000.  Of  these,  St.  George’s,  (Episcopal.)  at  the  corner 
of  Locust  and  Seventh  streets,  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  on 
IValnut  street  between  Second  and  Third,  and  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  a magnificent  Gothic  edifice  recently  erected 
by  the  Unitarians,  at  the  corner  of  Olive  and  Ninth  streets, 
are  regarded  as  the  finest.  The  Cathedral  is  136  feet  long, 
and  84  feet  wide,  with  a front  of  polished  freestone  58  feel 
high,  adorned  with  a Doric  portico.  In  the  tower  is  a chime 
of  bells,  the  heaviest  of  which  weighs  2600  pounds.  The 
United  States  arsenal,  situated  on  Arsenal  street,  in  the  ex 
treme  S.E.  section  of  the  city,  is  a large  and  imposing  edifice, 
enclosed  by  handsomely-ornamented  grounds.  Jefferson 
Barracks  are  located  about  13  miles  below,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Hotels. — The  principal  hotels  in  St.  Louis  are  the  Planters’ 
House,  on  Fourth  street,  between  Pine  and  Chestnut;  tbe 
United  States  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Third 
streets ; the  Virginia  Hotel,  corner  of  Main  and  Green  .streets; 
the  Missouri  Hotel,  corner  of  Main  and  Morgan  streets  ; and 
the  Monroe  House,  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Olive  streets. 
The  Planters’  House  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  hotels 
in  the  West,  and  occupies  the  entire  Iront  between  Pine 
and  Chestnut  streets.  Another  first-class  hotel  is  also  being 
erected. 

Institutions. — Among  the  benevolent  institutions  may  be 
mentioned  the  City  Hospital,  the  Marine  Ho.spital.  for  which 
a new  building  has  ju.st  been  erected,  3 miles  below  St. 
Louis;  the  Sisters’  Hospital,  the  Home  for  the  Friendless, 
and  the  Orphan  Asylums.  The  Home  for  the  Friendless, 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  aged  in^gent  females,  and  opened 
October  4th,  1853,  is  situated  on  the  Carondelet  road,  about 
4 miles  from  the  court-house.  The  edifice,  formerly  “Swis.s 
College,’’  consists  of  a stone  centre,  75  feet  in  length,  and 
two  frame  wings,  each  from  30  to  40  feet  in  length ; tbe 
whole  two  stories  high.  The  premises  comprise  about  8 
acres  of  ground,  variously  diversified  with  walks  and  shade- 
trees.  About  $40,000  have  been  niised  for  the  support  of 
the  institution.  Tbe  City  Hospital  has  long  been  distin- 
guished for  the  excellent  accommodations  which  it  affords 
to  the  sick,  but  of  late  has  been  found  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  rapidly-increasing  population.  Its  extension, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  erection  of  new  and  suitable  build- 
ings for  the  quarantine,  is  earnestly  recommended  in  the 
mayor’s  message  of  October,  1853.  A new  edifice,  intended 
as  a Hou.se  of  Refuge,  has  recently  been  completed,  and  the 
building  formerly  occupied  as  the  “Smallpox  Hospital,” 
situated  on  land  in  the  St.  Louis  Common,  known  as  the  Old 
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Ofiutif  y Farm,  has  also  been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  a 
juvenile  reform  school. 

The  literary  and  educational  institutions  of  St.  Louis 
have,  considering  their  recent  origin,  attained  a high  degree 
of  excellence.  The  University  of  St.  Louis,  organized  in 
1832,  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholics,  is  a well-ordered, 
well-sustained,  and  most  efficient  institution.  The  medical 
college  connected  with  it  is  also  very  flourishing.  During 
the  term  for  1852-3,  it  was  attended  by  72  students;  and  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1853,  it  is  said  that  the  number  of  matri- 
culants enrolled  for  the  ensuing  season,  was  four  times 
greater  than  any  previous  year.  The  medical  department 
of  the  Missouri  University  is  also  located  here.  It  was 
founded  in  1840,  and  during  the  winter  of  1852-3,  92  stu- 
dents attended  its  lectures.  The  members  of  both  these 
colleges  enjoy  excellent  advantages  for  practice  in  the  City 
Hospital.  The  Mercanlile  Library  Association  of  St.  Louis 
was  organized  in  1846,  and  incorporated  in  1851.  The  build- 
ing is  of  brick,  in  the  Italian  style,  105  feet  by  127,  and  4 
stories  high.  The  united  size  of  the  library  and  reading- 
room  is  80  feet  by  64.  The  lecture-room,  80  feet  by  44,  is  in 
the  .second  story,  and  in  the  third  is  a grand  hall,  the  largest 
and  finest  perhaps  in  the  whole  West,  being  105  feet  long 
and  80  feet  wide.  The  entire  cost  of  building,  including  the 
site,  is  estimated  at  .<695.000.  The  library  contains  upwards 
of  12,000  volumes,  besides  about  100  magazines  and  other 
periodicals,  apart  from  its  newspapers.  Any  person  of  mer- 
cantile pursuits  is  admitted  as  a member  of  the  association  : 
clerks  paying  $2  initiation  fee  and  75  cents  quarterly,  and 
proprietors  $5  initiation  fee  and  $2.50  quarterly.  The  citi- 
zens of  St.  Louis  have  given  especial  attention  to  the  cause 
of  popular  education.  Their  schools  are  the  pride  of  the 
city,  and  attended  by  upwards  of  5000  pupils ; the  property 
is  valued  at  $500,000,  and  the  annual  income  amounts  to 
about  $50,000.  A large  number  of  pupils  are  also  educated 
in  the  private  seminaries  of  the  city,  and  in  the  convents. 
The  buildings  of  the  latter  are  conspicuous  and  handsome 
edifices. 

St.  Louis  has  about  25  publication  offices,  issuing  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals.  Seven  or  eight  newspapers 
are  published  daily ; and  several  have  weekly,  and  two — the 
Times  and  the  Republican — have  tri-weekly  and  weekly  edi- 
tions. Four  or  five  are  printed  in  the  German  language. 
The  press  is  generally  characterized  by  ability,  and  several 
of  its  issues  have  a wide  circulation. 

Real  Edate,  Improvements,  <&c. — The  value  of  real  estate 
in  St.  Louis  has  advanced  at  an  astonishingly  rapid  rate.  In 
1822  the  trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  purchased 
a lot  fronting  150  feet  on  Fourth  street,  and  90  feet  on  Wash- 
ington avenue  and  St.  Charles  street,  for  .$300.  In  April, 
1853,  the  ground  was  leased  for  a term  of  50  years,  at  the 
rate  of  $4000  per  annum.  Since  then,  seven  splendid  stores 
have  been  erected  on  it,  at  a cost  of  $50,000.  The  lot  at  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  streets,  extending  120  feet  on 
the  former,  and  150  feet  along  the  latter,  was  sold  in  1826  for 
$400.  It  is  now  valued  at  $30,000,  exclusive  of  the  improve- 
ments. In  1831,  J udge  Lucas  conveyed  to  Samuel  Wiggins 
a lot  90  feet  front  and  135  deep,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  upon  which  Christ  Church  nosv  stands, 
for  the  sum  of  $1600.  The  value  of  the  same  ground  is  now 
estimated  at  $22,000.  In  18-33,  a block  situated  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  and  Locust  and  St.  Charles  streets, 
was  sold  for  $6000;  it  is  now  said  to  be  worth  $182,000.  In 
1835,  the  Trustees  of  the  Unitarian  church  purchased  a lot 
at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Pine  streets,  127  feet  deep,  and 
60  feet  front  on  Fourth  street,  for  $2000,  or  $33.33  per  front 
foot.  Two  years  ago  it  was  sold  for  $24,000,  or  $400  per  front 
foot,  and  in  1853  it  was  supposed  to  be  worth  $600  per  front 
foot.  In  1844,  a meadow  belonging  to  Judge  Carr  was  laid 
off  into  lots,  and  sold  at  auction,  on  ten  years’  credit,  at 
prices  varying  from  $8  to  $18  per  lot.  What  was  then  a 
meadow  now  contains  a population  of  not  less  than  4000 
souls,  and  the  lots  are  valued  at  four  times  their  original 
cost.  Real  estate  investments  on  Front  and  Main  streets 
vary  from  $700  to  $800  per  front  foot ; and,  on  Second  street, 
lots  which  five  years  ago  could  be  bought  for  $100  or  $150 
per  front  foot,  now  sell  for  $500. 

There  has  also  been  a corresponding  advance  in  real  estate 
lying  without  the  city.  ^.,and  which  in  1842-3  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  $75  to  $150  per  acre,  now  brings  from  $1200 
to  $2000.  In  1847-8,  two  estates  in  the  S.  part  of  the  city 
were  disposed  of  in  lots,  the  sales  of  which  ranged  from  $1.50 
to  $4  per  front  foot.  Now  the  same  property  sells  as  high  as 
$40  per  foot.  And  finally,  six  years  ago  land  that  could  be 
purchased  in  the  common,  S.  of  the  city,  for  about  $75  per 
acre,  now  commands  $1000,  and  but  little  is  to  be  obtained 
even  at  that  price.  The  city  of  St.  Louis  owns  600  acres  of 
these  lands,  and  has  claims  upon  as  much  more. 

The  revenue  of  the  city  twenty  years  ago,  as  ascertained 
from  the  assessment  list,  was  $4765.98.  In  1853  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property,  though  falling  far  below  its  real 
value,  was  $39,397,186,  upon  which  a tax  of  $413,670  is  col- 
lected, independent  of  $46,000  arising  from  the  sale  of 
licences.  The  assessed  value  of  merchandise  amounted  to 
$8,744,786.64,  an  mcrease  of  $2,299,606.57  over  1852.  The 
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highest  tax  paid  by  any  individual  in  1829  was  $532;  now 
one  gentleman,  J.  H.  Lucas,  Esq.,  pays  in  his  own  name  a 
city  tax  of  $14,000;  nor  does  this  include  the  whole  of  his 
assessment,  as  much  of  his  property  is  held  conjointly  with 
others. 

The  water-works,  which  in  1829  were  of  very  inconsidei^ 
able  importance,  embraced,  in  1853,  above  35  miles  of  pipe. 
The  main  reservoir,  built  in  1849,  is  capable  of  containing 
5,000,000  gallons  of  water,  being  250  feet  square,  and  15 
feet  deep.  It  occupies  the  S.W.  quarter  of  an  enclosure  660 
feet  on  a side,  situated  at  the  head  of  Olive  street,  to  which 
water  is  forced  from  the  river  by  stationary  engines,  a dis- 
tance of  If  miles.  Since  the  above  date,  a new  reservoir  has 
been  constructed,  the  water  from  which  is  superior  in  purity 
to  that  furnished  from  the  old  one.  It  has  also  been  c.'rn- 
templated  to  erect  a water-tower  on  the  site  of  the  old  re- 
servoir on  Broadway,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  be  a valuable 
adjunct  in  the  event  of  large  fires.  Gas-works  were  put  in 
operation  about  8 years  since,  and  their  magnitude  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  1853,  33  miles  of  street-pipe 
were  laid  throughout  the  city. 

The  levee,  which  20  years  ago  was  a mere  mud  bank,  with 
transverse  ways  to  the  water’s  edge,  has  since  undergone 
very  important  changes.  Great  expenditures  have  been 
made  in  filling  up  and  otherwise  improving  it  directly  in 
front  of  the  city;  and  at  a session  of  the  governmental  au- 
thorities, in  the  spring  of  1853,  an  appropriation  of  $200,000 
was  made,  one  half  to  be  expended  N.  of  Cherry,  and  the 
other  half  S.  of  Plum  stieet.  Extensive  improvements  in 
the  harbor  are  also  being  made.  The  expenditures  for  this 
purpose,  from  April  11  to  October,  1853,  amounted  to  $50,256. 
A roadway  has  recently  been  constructed  from  the  Illinois 
shore  to  and  across  Blood  Island.  It  is  three  feet  above 
hi;jh-water  mark,  and  cost  about  $150,000. 

'Manufactures. — The  manufacturing  establishments  of  St. 
Louis  county,  which  are  principally  situated  in  St.  Louis,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  amounted  in  1860  to  1126,  having 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $12,73^948,  and  employing  10,923 
male  and  1814  female  hands,  and  producing  goods  to  tl)e 
value  of  $27,610,070  yearly.  There  were  23  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  &c.,  employing  a capital 
of  $1,071,900,  and  1332  hands,  yielding  an  annual  i)roduct  of 
$1,509,111.  There  was  1 establishment  for  refining  sugar, 
having  a capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  yielding  a product  of 
$1,800,000  annually.  There  were  18  flour-mills,  with  a capi- 
tal of  $999,000,  employing  raw  material  worth  $4,269,680, 
and  246  hands,  with  an  annual  product  of  $4,979,845 ; 42 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of 
liquor,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,013,800,  employing 
313  hands,  and  producing  the  value  of  $1,762,600.  The 
manufactures  of  St.  Louis,  although  in  their  infancy,  are 
indeed  hardly  less  important  than  her  commerce.  For  seve- 
ral years  past  the  flouring  business  hiis  been  carried  on 
here  more  extensively  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  far 
West.  The  product  of  the  19  mills  of  the  city  in  1851, 
amounted  to  408,099  barrels;  and  in  1853,  to  457,076  barrels ; 
their  daily  capacity  being  estimated  at  above  3000  barrels. 
The  manufacture  of  different  kinds  of  chemicals  and  oils  is 
extensively  carried  on.  But  however  important  these  several 
interests  may  be  in  themselves,  they  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  the  most  important  to  St.  Louis.  Indeed,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  development  of  the  vast  mineral  re.sources 
of  the  region  tributary  to  her,  is  destined  to  exert  a control- 
ling influence  upon  the  future  of  this  metropolis.  Her  ma- 
nufactures of  iron  already  exceed  those  of  any  other  city 
on  the  Mississippi,  if  not  in  the  West.  Numerous  foundries 
annually  turn  out  stoves  and  other  castings  to  a largo 
amount.  Railing,  machinery,  and  steam-engines  are  exten- 
sively manufactured.  A large  establishment  for  the  pro- 
duction of  locomotives  went  into  operation  in  1853.  Mining 
operations  have  already  been  commenced  at  Iron  Mountaiji: 
from  this  source  Messrs.  Chouteau,  Valli  & Harrison  obtain 
the  material  for  their  extensive  rolling  mill.  Coopering  and 
the  packing  of  meat  are  likewise  important  branches  of 
business:  the  latter,  for  1852,  comprised  47,000  hogs,  and 
about  3000  barrels  of  beef.  The  above  statements  indicate 
only  a few  of  the  leading  manufactures  of  St.  Louis.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  returns  of  1850,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments in  operation  in  the  city  exceeded  13,000,  comprising 
about  100  different  man ufiictures,  which  amounted  in  value 
to  upwards  of  $15,000,000.  Since  then,  nearly  every  brunch 
of  this  species  of  industry  has  been  greatly  extended — pro- 
bably doubled. 

Shipping,  Commerce,  d-c. — Each  stream  which  contributes 
to  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis  has  its  regular  packets,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  a separate  place  of  landing.  The  Mis- 
souri, the  Illinois,  and  the  Upper  Mississippi  have  .as  tine 
craft  as  float  on  the  Western  waters,  while  the  dowii-rive<’, 
or  New  Orleans  traders,  are  scarcely  excelled  in  size.  equi|  • 
ment,  speed,  and  construction.  The  St.  Louis  boats  also 
visit  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  Tennessee,  and  otlier 
streams.  With  such  an  immense  inland  navigation,  the 
commerce  of  the  port  requires  a large  number  of  steamers, 
and  its  tonnage  in  this  respect  exceeds  that  of  every  other 
Western  city.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  nunithly 
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arrlTAl  of  steamboats  at  St.  Louis  from  the  various  rivers 
and  places  specified,  for  1852 : — 


Months. 

New  Orleans.  1 

I Ohio  River. 

Illinois  River. 

Upper  Miss. 

Missouri. 

Cairo. 

Other  Porta. 

January 

20 

12 

1 

1 

2 

10 

9 

February 

24 

25 

88 

17 

7 

21 

10 

March 

27 

47 

80 

45 

34 

17 

9 

April 

32 

64 

78 

72 

37 

18 

16 

May 

37 

74 

94 

82 

57 

25 

30 

June 

25 

44 

73 

57 

38 

27 

25 

July 

35 

35 

72 

77 

33 

20 

15 

August 

21 

34 

37 

56 

27 

18 

20 

September 

22 

42 

78 

80  1 

26 

22 

34 

October 

34 

55 

94 

101 

34 

20 

30 

November 

26 

40 

97 

68 

19 

18 

23 

December 

27 

48 

66 

49 

13 

7 

12 

Total 

330 

520 

858 

706 

317 

223 

1 231 

The  aggregate  arrivals  of  steamboats  at  St.  Louis  during 
the  year  1850,  was  2907 ; 1851,  2625 ; and  1852,  3184.  The 
shipping  owned  in  the  district,  June  30,  1852,  according  to 
the  custom-house  returns,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of 
37,862  tons  enrolled  and  licensed,  of  which  32,646  were  em- 
ployed in  steam  navigation.  In  1854,  the  shipping  amounted 
to  an  aggregate  of  48,575  tons,  of  which  41,980  were  em- 
ployed in  steam  navigation.  During  the  year,  9 steamboats, 
with  an  aggregate  burden  of  3079  tons,  were  built. 

The  statistics  connected  with  the  business  of  the  city  for 
the  last  four  years  reveal  several  very  interesting  facts.  On 
some  articles  the  amounts  of  imports  have  largely  increased, 
while  upon  other  important  articles,  as  lead,  beef,  pork.  &c. 
the  falling  off  has  been  heavy.  The  following  comparative 
table,  prepared  by  a committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  St.  Louis,  will  exhibit  a few  of  the  leading  articles  of  im- 
port for  the  four  consecutive  seasons  ending  December 
31,1854:— 


Articles. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

Bale  rope 

34,941 

42,905 

67,231 

49,921 

Beer 

..bbls... 

11,662 

11,635 

4..556 

4,001 

Bacon 

17,781 

12.852 

10,923 

9,962 

Barley 

150,374 

101,225 

124,884 

130,650 

Corn 

1,475.748 

755,458 

1,048,120 

1,784,189 

Coffee 

98,568 

119,370 

108,512 

120,429 

Flour 

230,470 

227,894 

289,585 

291,461 

Peaches,  dry.. 

..sacks.. 

20,573 

11,749 

20,109 

35,753 

Hemp 

65,500 

50,885 

63,562 

73,825 

Hides 

..No.... 

101,197 

100,284 

97,992 

72,483 

Iron  (pig) 

6,612 

9,176 

10,114 

13,491 

I.ead 

528,781 

423,627 

455,990 

329,943 

Oats 

868,438 

846,850 

1,235,000 

1,777,873 

Pork  in  bulk.. 

. .pieces. 

812,475 

5:10,855 

554,104 

471,901 

Sugar 

28,522 

31,477 

51,524 

60,923 

Tobacco 

21,698 

14,488 

10,445 

9,907 

Wheat 

1,839,558 

1,689,438 

2,381,:i78 

2,340,217 

Whisky 

50,275 

69,240 

73,513 

85,377 

M^ool 

..bales.. 

1,731 

1,248 

2,214 

1,048 

The  receipts  by  river  at  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  year 
1853,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


BuHalo  Robes,  packages. 


Burr-stones 

Baskets,  nests 

Corn,  sacks 

Cheese,  boxes 

Cotton,  bales 

Cooperages,  pieces... 


Coffee,  sacks. 


Cement,  barrels 

Corn-meal,  packages.... 

Cotton  yarn,  bags 

Caudles,  boxes 

Cigars,  boxes 

Crackers,  barrels 

Corn  mills 

Chains,  dozens 

Castings,  pieces 


Flour,  sacks.. 


Fruit  dried,  barrels 

Furniture,  packaae*  .... 
Grease,  packages 


Grindstones 

Gunnies,  b^iez  & bundles, 
lunpowder  
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10,134 

Hair,  packages 

4,760 

62,080 

Hay,  bales 

22,245 

9,768 

Hemp,  bales 

63,:i50 

38,156 

Hides 

101.440 

20,063 

Hogs 

20,435 

9,324 

Hops,  bales 

1,1H4 

5,276 

Horses 

1,173 

5,509 

Honey,  packages 

302 

2,326 

Iron 

— 

5,514 

Lard,  tierces 

11,560 

9,193 

Lard,  barrels 

23,242 

1,624 

Lard,  cans,  &c 

3,838 

1,721 

Lead,  pigs 

442,218 

1,018 

Leather,  rolls 

14,666 

459,192 

Lime,  barrels 

8,318 

27,246 

Liquors,  packages 

9,984 

913 

Meats,  packages 

20,280 

98,141 

Meats,  pieces 

7,779 

3,171 

Meats,  bulk 

49,5,286 

104,467 

Meats,  tierces 

228 

2,311 

Molasses,  barrels 

53,544 

7,020 

Marble,  packages 

3,960 

947 

Marble-dust,  barrels 

205 

8,681 

Moss,  bales 

721 

2,705 

Malt,  packages 

805 

621 

Nails,  kegs 

68,967 

626 

Oats,  sacks 

464,062 

796 

Onions,  sacks 

27,007 

Oysters,  packages 

6,291 

Oil,  packages 

2,889 

2,842 

Paper,  bundles 

68,969 

2,814 

Pipes,  boxe.s 

1,005 

8,427 

Plaster  

1,252 

200,203 

Ploughs 

1,101 

3,393 

Potatoes,  packages 

72,224 

26,149 

Pork,  barrels 

71,519 

11,350 

Pork,  bbls. .casks,  tierces. 

4,285 

5,800 

Pork  and  Lard,  barrels.. 

732  1 

1,2.16 

Pork  and  Lard,  tierces... 

2,184 

21,269 

Poultry,  coops 

771 

3 829 

Rags,  sacks 

4.467 

12,854 

1 Raisins,  boxes 

10,149 

11. oar 

' C.ice,  tierces 

3,862 

Rope,  coils 68, «7 

Rosin  and  I’itch,  barrels.  5,089 

Saddle-trees 1,091 

Saleratus,  packages 1, 3:1.7 

Salt,  sacks 203,969 

Salt,  barrels 68,832 

Sand,  barrels 579 

Seed,  packages 21,388 

Sheep 3,324 

Shorts,  sacks 4,425 

Skins.  Furs,  and  Peltries, 

bundles 9,412 

Soap,  boxes 7,771 

Soda  Ash,  packages 1,085 

.Starch,  boxes 4,135 

Sugar,  hogsheads 50,774 

Sugar,  barrels 13,973 


Sugar,  boxes  and  bags.  ..  40,16} 

Syrup,  barrels 80S 

Tallow,  packages 1,#S4 

Tar,  barrels 6,959 

Tin,  boxes 12,112 

Tobacco,  hogsheads 10,102 

Tobacco,  boxes 10,528 

Tobacco,  bundles,  kc 970 

Tow,  bales 412 

Turpentine,  barrels 1.21T 

Twine,  sacks 127 

Wax,  packages 447 

Wheat,  sacks 1 009,435 

Wheal,  barrels 17,267 

Whisky,  barrels 49,870 

Wine,  packages 11,923 

Wool,  sacks 1,152 


The  total  amount  of  coal  received  at  St.  Louis  in  1853,  is  es- 
timated at 2,837,818  bush.;  sawn  lumber, 36,412,451  ft.;  shin 
gles,  30,462,700 ; logs  purchased  at  the  city  mills,  29,636.808  ft. 

The  importations  of  dry-goods  into  St.  Louis  for  the  year 
1852,  were  estimated  at  $7,000,000,  and  the  sales  at  $8,500,000. 
This,  however,  only  has  reference  to  the  wholesale  business. 
Including  the  retail  trade  of  the  city,  the  entire  imports 
were  estimated  at  $10,500,000,  and  the  sales  at  $13,600,000. 
Receipts  of  flour  and  grain  for  4 years  : 


Flour,  bbls. 

Wheat,  bush. 

Corn,  bush. 

Oats,  bush. 

1860 

443,196 

3,555,878 

4,209,794 

1,789,234 

1861 

484,000 

2,6,54,738 

4,515,040 

1,735,157 

1862 

647,419 

3,850,336 

1,734,219 

3. 135,043 

1863 

689,241 

2,703,378 

1,299,850 

2,771,848 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri  was,  till  lately,  the 
only  chartered  banking  institution  in  St.  Louis,  or  in  Mis- 
souri. It  had  flve  branches,  viz.  one  at  Fayette,  one  at 
Jackson,  one  at  Lexington,  one  at  Palmyra,  and  one  at 
Springfield.  Tlie  entire  capital  was  $1,200,000.  The  local 
discounts  of  tlie  city  bank  of  St.  Louis  for  1853,  amounted 
to  $5,592,271,  and  the  exchange  purchased,  to  $6,343,433; 
making  the  total  business  of  the  bank  for  tlie  year, 
$11,935,704.  The  amount  of  exchanges  sold  by  the  bank 
of  Missouri  and  private  bankers  of  the  city  was  estimated 
at  $38,01-0,000. 

St.  Louis  had  in  October,  1865, 7 national  banks, with  a capi- 
tal of  $3,239,000.  Tlie  wliole  number  of  bonds  outstanding 
against  St.  Louis  in  October,  1853,  amoiiuted  to  .$2,7 35,296,  and 
the  interest  on  the  same  for  the  year,  to  $165, 103.75.  The  en- 
tire revenue  of  the  city,  from  April  11  to  October  4,  1853, 
amounted  to  $414,252.32,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same 
period,  to  $412.91-4.22.  Of  the  latter  sum,  $44,938.92  was  for 
improving  and  cleaning  the  streets:  $24,475.64  for  wharf 
improvements ; 19.611.54,  the  cost  of  the  police  department; 
$17,583.60  for  lighting  the  city;  $11,879.99  for  the  City  Hos- 
pital; and  $7.302..30,  the  expenses  of  the  fire  department. 

The  natural  advantages  which  St.  Louis  enjoys  as  a com- 
mercial emporium  are  probably  not  surpassed  by  those  of 
any  inland  port  in  the  world.  Situated  midway  between 
two  oceans,  and  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  finest 
agricultural  region  on  the  globe,  almost  at  the  very  focus 
towards  which  converge  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Illinois  Rivers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she 
is  destined,  at  no  distant  period,  to  become  the  great  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  depot  of  most  of  the  vast  region 
diained  by  these  streams.  Ilaving  already  reached  an  en- 
viable position  among  her  sister  cities,  she  is  looking  west- 
ward, with  a system  of  railways  intended  not  only  to  bring 
to  her  markets  the  agricultural  and  mineral  treasures  of  the 
Missouri  basin,  but  eventually  to  extend  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  finally 
to  the  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Her  connection 
with  the  Atlantic  cities,  through  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  is 
already  secured  beyond  contingency.  Railroads  penetrating 
various  parts  of  tlie  state  are  in  operation.  St.  Louis  is  tlie  H. 
terminus  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  which  iscorApleted  to  Kan- 
sas City,  on  the  Missouri  River.  The  North  Missouri  Rail- 
road connects  this  city  with  St.  Joseph,  305  miles  distant. 
Tlie  South-West  Branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  is  completed 
to  Holla,  113  miles,  and  is  to  be  extended  to  Springfield,  &c. 
The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  340  miles  long,  opens  a 
direct  coniiiiuiiicatiou  with  Cincinnati.  St.  Louis  is  also  the 
N.  terminus  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  which  extends  to 
Pilot  Knob,  87  miles.  The  opening  of  these  various  railways, 
and  others  iftoposed,  will  give  St.  Louis  ready  access  to  iiu- 
meuse  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  lead,  and  copper  ores,  within  a 
circuit  of  90  miles,  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  Missis- 
•ippi  Valley  for  centuries  to  come,  and  which  have  not  to  this 
time  been  brought  into  use,  simply  because  of  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  reaching  a market.  Therefore,  with  all  the 
commercial  facilities  which  this  metropolis  now  enjoys — 
facilities  which  have  hitherto  been  productive  of  prosperity 
almost  beyond  example — what  may  she  not  become  when 
the  vast  system  of  railwajs  here  contemplated  shall  have 
gone  into  operation ! 

IJistori/. — Among  the  many  sites  which  the  vast  domain 
of  uninhabited  territory  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  presented 
for  founding  a city,  that  on  which  St.  Louis  now  stands  was 
selected  by  Laclede,  February  15th,  1764,  as  one  possessing 
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^•uliar  advantages  for  the  fur  trade,  and  for  defence  against 
tile  Indians.  The  confluence  of  the  different  rivers  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  was  a desideratum  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  trapper ; it  has  become  of  vast  importance  to  the 
place  in  establishing  it  as  a centre  for  agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing enterprises.  The  statistics  of  these  early  times 
show  that  for  15  successive  years,  ending  in  1804.  the  ave- 
rage annual  value  of  the  furs  collected  at  this  port  amounted 
to  $203,750.  The  number  of  deer  skins  was  158.000;  of 
beaver,  36,900;  of  otter,  8000;  of  bear,  5100,  and  of  buffalo, 
850.  The  population  at  this  period  was  between  1500  and 
2000,  one-half  of  whom  were  absent  a great  part  of  each 
year  as  trappers  and  voyageurs.  It  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  the  elements  which  gave  the  settlement  existence  were 
not  of  a character  adequate  to  foster  it  beyond  the  limits  of 
a frontier  village;  and  accordingly,  as  late  as  1820,  we  find 
the  accession  of  population  had  not  swelled  the  original 
very  materially.  Up  to  this  date  the  census  only  shows  an 
advance  to  4598.  Military  expeditions  and  establishments, 
together  with  a sparse  immigration,  confined  to  those  pecu- 
liar temperaments  which  delight  in  the  wild  and  adven- 
turous, still  kept  up  a progressive  improvement,  which  cen- 
tering here  for  personal  security  as  well  as  for  trade,  still 
fixed  it  as  the  seat  of  a commercial  and  manufacturing  me- 
tropolis, destined  in  a few  years  to  become  an  object  of  in- 
terest throughout  the  world.  On  the  11th  of  August,  1768, 
a Spanish  officer  by  the  name  of  Kious,  with  a company  of 
Spanish  troops,  took  possession  of  St.  Louis  and  Upper  Loui- 
siana, as  it  was  termed,  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majesty, 
under  whose  government  it  remained  until  its  final  transfer 
to  the  United  States,  March  26,  1804.  In  1813,  the  first 
brick  house  was  erected;  in  1817,  the  first  steamboat  arrived 
— both  important  events,  but  neither  of  which  became  fre- 
quent until  several  years  after.  In  1822,  St.  Louis  was 
chartered  as  a city,  under  the  title  given  by  Laclede,  in 
honor  of  Louis  XV.  of  France.  From  1825  to  1830,  the 
influx  of  population  from  Illinois  began  to  be  of  import- 
ance. From  this  state  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis  received 
its  first  great  impulse,  and  from  this  state  it  still  derives  a 
large  portion  of  its  support.  With  1829  the  keel-boat  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  steamer  Yellowstone  about  this 
time  ascended  to  the  Great  Falls,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Assinaboine  and  others.  Dry-goods  houses  were  already 
established,  and  these  sent  out  retail  branches  to  Spring- 
field,  and  other  places  in  Illinois.  Extensive  warehouses 
began  to  be  erected,  some  of  which  are  still  standing,  having 
survived  the  great  fire.  They  rose  from  their  solid  lime- 
stone foundations,  built  on  a scale  which  shows  that  the  im- 
pressions of  the  present  were  vividly  portrayed  to  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  that  day. 

The  population  of  St.  Louis  in  1830  was  6694,  showing  an 
increase  of  only  2096  in  ten  years.  In  1840  it  had  much 
more  than  doubled,  having  reached  16,469.  Between  these 
periods,  therefore,  we  are  to  look  for  the  commencement  of 
that  vast  increase  which  has  so  distinguished  the  growth  of 
tins  city.  Fop.  in  18.50,  75,204  free,  and  2650  slaves : total, 
77,850.  Of  these,  23.774  were  born  in  Germany;  11,257  in 
Ireland;  2933  in  England;  and  2450  in  other  foreign  coun- 
tries ; making  an  aggregate  of  40,414  natives  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  37.436  natives  of  the  United  States.  By  a local 
census  of  1852,  St.  Louis  contained  a population  of  94.819; 
and  if  to  this  we  add  the  population  of  the  suburbs,  it  would 
swell  the  number  to  upwards  of  100,000  souls.  Population 
in  1860,  160.773. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  (loo'is,)  a lake  of  Canada  East,  formed  by 
an  expansion  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  7 miles  S.W.  of  Mon- 
treal. Length,  20  miles;  greatest  breadth,  7 miles.  The 
river  Ottawa  enters  it  t>  two  channels  on  its  W.  side. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  an  island  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Strait  of 
Magellan. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  sent  loofis,  (Fr.  pron.  sSno  loo'eeM  an  is- 
land of  West  Africa,  in  Senegambia,  belonging  to  the  French. 
It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  River,  in  lat.  16° 
2'  N..  Ion.  16°  31'  W.,  is  low,  and  about  1^  miles  in  length. 
Pop.  14.500. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  or  ANDAR,  6N'daR/,  a town  on  St.  Louis 
Island,  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  Senegambia.  has 
a pop.  of  12,000,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  negro  slaves. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  s^NO  loo'ee',  a town  of  Ilayti,  on  the  S. 
coast.  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cayes. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  a town  of  Ilayti,  on  the'N.  coast,  E.  of 
Port-de-Paix. 

SAINT-LOUIS,  a town,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Bourbon,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Paul,  near  the  S.W.  coast. 
Pop.  9285. 

S.'V.INT-LOUIS,  a commune  of  the  French  island  of  Marie- 
Qalante,  in  the  West  Indies.  Pop.  2723. 

SAINT  LOUIS  (loo^is)  RIVER,  rises  in  Itasca  co.,  Minne- 
sota, and  falls  into  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Superior.  It 
form.s  part  of  the  boundary  between  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin. The  navigation  is  much  impeded  by  cascades  and 
rapids.  Length,  about  200  miles. 

SAINT  LOU'ISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  railroad  between  Sandusky  and  Newark,  7 miles  N. 
of  the  tatter. 
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SAINT-LOUP,  s^N«  loo,  a vill.age  of  France,  dipartment  .of 
Ilaute-Saone.  16  miles  N.W.  of  Lure.  Pop.  in  185^,  2752. 

SAINT-LOUP,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Rhdne. 
12  miles  S.W.  of  Villefranche.  Pop.  1980. 

SAINT-LOUP,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Deux- 
Sevres.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thoue  and  Citron,  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Parthenay.  Pop.  1644. 

SAINT  LOUKENgO-DO-BAIRRO.  See  Sao  Lourenco  do 
Bairro. 

SAINT-LUBIN-DES-JONCHERETS,  sAn^  Ioo'EAno/  dA 
zh6NG'sheh-rA',  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Eure-et-Loir,  on  the  Arve,  12  miles  W.  of  Dreux.  P.  1540. 

SAINT  LUC,  sAno  liik,  a village  and  parish  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Chambly,  6 miles  from  St.  .Tohn’s.  Pop.  800. 

SAINT  LUCE, s-Ang  Itiss,  a post-village  of  Canada  East, 
CO.  of  Kamouraska,72  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec. 

SAINT  LUCIA,  sent  loo-see'A,  often  pronounced  sent  loo- 
zee^.  (Fr.  Sainte-Lucie,  sAxt  lii'seet,)  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  in  the  Windward  group,  21  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  20  miles  S.  of  Martinique;  lat.  (N.  point) 
14°  5'  N.,  Ion.  60°  57'  W.;  greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  27 
miles;  greatest  breadth.  14  miles.  Are.a,  about  270  square 
miles.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and,  with  exception  of  the 
plains  of  Gros  Islet  and  Tieuxfort,  the  one  near  its  N.,  and 
the  other  near  its  S.  extremity,  has  a rugged,  and  moun- 
tainous surface.  Many  of  the  heights  assume  very  fantastic 
shapes;  and  several  of  them  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their 
having  been,  probably  at  no  very  remote  period,  active  cra- 
ters. In  one  of  them,  c.alled  Soufriere,  the  acting  of  volcanic 
agency  is  still  attested  by  the  sulphurous  vapors  which  are 
continually  lising  from  it.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable 
cones  are  the  Great  and  Little  Pitons,  rising  suddenly  from 
the  water  on  the  S.W.  shore.  The  greater  part  of  the  island 
is  covered  with  dense  and  gloomy  forests ; but  the  valleys 
and  lower  heights  are  well  cultivated,  and  remarkably  pro- 
ductive. The  decomposed  lava,  of  which  the  soil  consists, 
possesses  almost  inexhaustible  fertility.  St.  Lucia  ha.s  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  insalubrious  of  all  the  West 
India  Islands.  The  dense  forests,  and  the  rank  vegetation 
of  the  swamps,  are  evidently  the  great  cause  of  disease;  but 
more  recently,  since  many  of  the  former  have  been  cleared, 
and  several  of  the  latter  laid  dry,  the  salubrity  has  been 
greatly  improved.  The  island  is  infested  with  a venomous 
reptile  called  “ the  rabtail,”  from  the  bite  of  which  great 
numbers  annually  lose  their  lives.  The  phrase.  he  died 
of  the  serpent,”  is  as  common  as  that  he  died  of  the  fever. 
The  staple  productof  St.  Lucia  is  the  .sugar-cane,  from  wliieh 
in  1849,  there  were  made  and  exported  67.405  hundred- 
weight of  sugar.  10,037  hundredweight  of  molasses,  and  2472 
gallons  of  rum.  The  exports  of  sugar  in  1852  amounted  to 
5120  hogsheads,  260  tierces,  2606  barrels,  and  63,517  hun- 
dredweight; the  whole  valued  at  44,4627.  The  only  other 
article  deserving  of  notice,  is  cocoa,  of  w’hich,  in  1849.  the 
produce  was  7928  pounds.  .\t  one  time  coffee  was  cultivated 
to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  1842,  the  produce  amounted  to 
151.837  pounds.  In  the  following  year,  however,  it  sunk 
to  2312  pounds;  and  though,  in  1844,  it  suddenly  started 
to  3.3,814  pounds,  it  fell  as  rapidly  in  subsequent  years; 
and.  if  now  cultivated  at  all,  is  on  so  insignificant  a scale, 
that  it  no  longer  appears  in  the  list  of  exports.  In  1837, 
previous  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  export  of  sugar  was 
only  41.850  hundredweight.  The  value  of  exports  in  1852 
was  57527.  St.  Lucia  is  divided  into  9 parishes.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a governor,  executive  council,  consisting 
of  4 members,  and  a legislative  council,  composed  of  12. 
The  ecclesiastical  establishment  consists  of  3 clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  9 Roman  Catholic  priests.  The 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  is  very  low; 
concubinage  is  so  common  that  marriage  forms  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  The  whole  number  of  children 
attending  school  in  1852,  was  only  993.  The  revenue  of  the 
island  in  1852,  amounted  to  13,7  467.,  and  the  expenditures 
to  12.5207.  The  English  first  settled  in  St.  Lucia  in  16.37, 
but  were  expelled  the  following  year.  The  French  held  it 
from  1763  to  1803,  and  the  existing  laws  relative  to  property, 
^ic.  are  French.  The  chief  towns  are  Castries,  the  capital, 
Soufriere,  and  Vieuxfort.  Pop.  in  1851,  24.318, 

SAINT  LUCIE,  loo-see7,  a county  of^Florida.  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  the  peninsula,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
intersected  by  Kissinee  River,  and  contains  LakeOkechobee, 
which  is  about  30  miles  in  diameter.  St.  Lucie  Sound 
washes  the  E.  border.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  but  little 
higher  than  the  sea.  The  county  contains  extensive  forests 
of  pine.  Pop.  246.  The  name  of  this  county  has  recently  been 
changed  to  Brevard,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Brevard,  author  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  of  May  20,  1775. 

SAINT  LUKE,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co.,  Missouri. 

SAINT-LUNAIRE,  sAn^  lU'nAR/,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine.  on  the  English  Channel,  4 
miles  W.  of  St.  Malo.  Pop.  1000. 

SAINT-LYS,  sAn®  leece,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Garonne,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Muret.  Pop.  1223. 

SAINT  LYTIPAN’S.  a parish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan, 

S.\TNT  MA ARTENSDYKE,  sAnt  maR/tgns-dik',  a village 
of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  island  of  Tholen. 
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SAINT  MA^BYN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT-MACAIRE,  ml'kiR',  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Gironde,  on  the  Garonne.  9 miles  W.  of  La  Keole. 
Pop.  1513. 

SAINT-MACAIRE,  a Tillage  of  France,  department  of 
Ma.ine-et-Loire,  arrondissement  of  Beaupreau.  Pop.  •i'iOO. 

SAINT  M ADAGES  or  MAD'OIS,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 

Perth. 

SAINT  MAG'NUS,  B.\t  of,  a spacious  bay  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  mainland  of  Shetland,  in  Scotland,  between  the 
headlands  of  Eshaness  on  the  N.,  and  that  of  Sandness  on 
ihe  S.  It  is  85  miles  in  width  at  its  entrance,  expands  to 
il  miles,  and  runs  7 miles  inland.  The  island  of  Papa-Stour 
is  at  its  mouth.  The  bay  contains  safe  and  excellent  anchor- 
age for  the  largest  fleet. 

SAINT-MAIXENT,  sixo  m§x'8No',(L.  Maxmtiopnlis  Pictn- 
num.)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Deux-S6vres,  13 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Niort,  with  a communal  college.  Pop.  in 
1852,  4121. 

S AINT-MALO,  sent  m.?,Mo  or  sixo  mS'lo^  a fortified  seaport 
town  of  France,  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement,  on  the  English  Channel,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ranee,  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  in  1852, 
9500.  It  is  situated  on  a peninsula,  connected  by  a cause- 
way with  the  mainland;  is  defended  by  strong  bastioned 
walls,  and  a castle.  The  chief  building  are  a cathedral,  a 
bishop's  palace,  town-hall,  communal  college,  exchange, 
theatre,  chamber  of  commerce,  school  of  navigation,  and 
naval  arsenal.  It  has  a commodious  and  secure  harbor,  dry 
iit  low  water,  but  40  feet  deep  in  spring  tides,  to  which  has 
lately  been  added  a large  floating  dock.  It  has  extensive 
rope-walks,  manufiictures  of  fishing  nets  and  hooks,  pully- 
blocks  and  other  marine  fittings,  snull.  and  soap;  an  active 
provision  trade  with  the  colonies,  a brisk  coasting  trade,  and 
many  vessels  employed  in  the  mackerel,  cod,  and  whale 
fisheries.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  .Jacques  Cartier,  (the  dis- 
coverer of  Canada.)  and  Chateaubriand. 

SAINT-MAMET^  s^N®  mi'mA'.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Gard,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Nlmes.  Pop.  602. 

SAINT-.MANDfi,  .sLno  mSNo'dA',  a village  of  F ranee,  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  near  the  Wood  of  Vincennes,  4 miles  E.S.E.of 
Paris,  and  close  to  its  walls.  Pop.  in  1852,  35S7. 

SAINT  MARC,  sAno  maak,  a post-village  and  parish  of 
Canada  East,  co.  of  Vercheres,  31  miles  from  Montreal. 
Pop. 1500. 

SAINT-MARC,  sSno  maRk,  a town  of  Hayti,  on  its  W. 
coast,  44  miles  N.N.W.  of  Port-au-Prince.  It  exports  coffee, 
indigo,  and  cotton. 

SAINT-MARC-Le-Blaxc,  sS-K®  maak  leh  blfixa,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  9 miles  W.  of  Foug^res. 

SAINT-MARCEL,  sAno  maR'sAF,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Indre,  on  the  Creuse,  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cha- 
teauroux.  Pop.  in  1852.  2680. 

SAINT-MARCEL,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ard^che, 
28  miles  S.  of  Privas.  Pop.  in  1852,  2.344. 

SAINT-MARCEI^DE-FELINES,  sAno  maR'.sAP  deh  feh'- 
leen',  a village  of  F'rance,  department  of  Loire,  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Roanne.  Pop.  1460. 

SAI  NT-MARCELLIN.  sAv®  maR'sAl'lANof.  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Is^re.  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  near  the 
Is^re,  21  miles  W.S.W.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in  1852,  -3460.  It 
is  enclosed  by  walls,  is  well  built,  and  has  planted  walks,  a 
large  central  square,  with  a noble  fountain,  a public  library, 
and  active  trade. 

SAINT-M  ARCELLTN,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Loire,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Montbrison.  Pop.  1740. 

SAINT-M  ARCOUF.  sAxo  mdR'koof',  two  islets  off  the  N. 
coast  of  France,  department  of  Manche,  in  the  English 
Channel,  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Cape  La  Hogue,  and  defending  its 
roadstead.  They  were  taken  by  the  English  in  1795,  but 
restored  to  France  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 

SAINT-MARDS-EN-OTHE.  sAn®  maRz  Ax®  ot,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Aube,  on  the  St.  Mards,  near  the 
forest  of  Othe.  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Troyes.  Pop.  1680. 

SAINT  MAR/GAUET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

SAINT  MARGARET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SAINT  MARGARET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

SAINT  MAR'GARET,  two  parishes  of  Ireland,  in  Lein- 
ater,  co.  of  Wexford. 

SAINT  MARGARET,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Dublin. 

SAINT  MAR'GARET-AT-CLIFFE,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Kent. 

SAINT  MAR/GARET  ELM'HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Suffolk. 

SAINT  MARGHERITA  D1  RAPALLO,  maR-gA-ree'ta  dee 
rS  pAlfio,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Genoa, 
provittce  of  Chiavari,  near  Rapallo,  beautifully  situated  near 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  It  has  a large  square  paved  with  stones 
of  various  colors,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  mosaic,  a handsome 
collegiate  church  with  an  imposing  facade.  Doric  below,  and 
composite  above,  an  old  castle  of  a sciuare  form,  situated 
near  the  sea,  and  still  available  for  defence,  an  hospital,  and 
u communal  school.  Pop.  6226. 

SAINT  MARIA-AUDENIIOVE.  See  Sainte  Marie-Audex- 

UOVE. 
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SAINT  MARIE,  ma-ree^  a post-village  of  Jasper  co..  Illi 
nois.  on  the  Embarras  River,  120  miles  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

SAINT-MARIE-LIERDE,  s-Vx®  rndVee  le-aiRd'.  a village  o: 
Belgium,  province  of  East  Flander.s,  16  miles  S.  of  Ghent 
Pop.  2070. 

SAINT  MARK,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  com 
prising  a part  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

SAINT  MARK,  a nost-office  of  Greene  co.,  Missouri. 

S.AINT  MAAIK’S,  post-village,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of 
Wakulla  co..  Florida,  on  St.  Mark’s  River,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Wakulla,  6 miles  from  Appalachee  Bay,  and  26 
miles  S.  of  Tallahassee,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
road. Vessels  drawing  7 or  8 feet  water  can  ascend  from  the 
Gulf  to  this  place,  which  is  the  port  of  Tallahassee.  In 
June,  1854, 1363  tons  of  shipping  were  registered  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  United  States  government  is  about  to  erect 
here  a new  custom-house,  and  a marine  hospital. 

SAINT  MARK’S  LIGHT-HOUSE,  showing  a fixed  light 
73  feet  high,  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance  to  St.  Mark’s 
Harbor,  Appalachee  Bay,  Florida.  Lat.  30°  4'  N.,  Ion.  84° 
20'  W. 

SAINT  MARK’S  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Florida,  rises 
in  Leon  co..  flows  S.E.,  and  enters  the  Appalachee  River,  an 
arm  of  Appalachee  Bay.^  It  is  navigable  by  small  boats. 

SAINT-MARS-D’EGRENE,  s^x®  nniR  deh-grAn'.  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Orne,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Domfront. 
Pop.  in  1852.  2210. 

SAINT-MARS-DE-LA-BRIERE,  sAx®  maR  deh  Id  bre-aiR' 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe,  8 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Le  Man.s.  Pop.  1580. 

S.AINT-M.ARS-D’OUTILLE,  sAx®  maR  doo'tee'vA  or  doo'- 
teel'yA',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe,  arron- 
dissement of  Le  Mans.  Pop.  in  1852.  2415. 

SAINT-MARS-LA-JAILLE,  sAx®  maR  lA  zhAI,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Loire-Tnferieure,  16  miles  S.E.  of 
Chg,teaubriant.  Pop.  in  1852,  1331. 

SAINT-MARS-SOUS-BALLON.  sAx®  maR  soo  ba^lAx®^  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe.  arrondissement  of 
Le  Mans.  Pop.  1640. 

SAINT  MARTIN,  an  island  of  England,  in  the  N.E.  pert 
of  the  Scilly  group,  about  2 miles  long.  Pop.  about  280. 

S.AINT  MARTIN,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Corn- 
wall. 

SAINT  MARTIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

SAINT  MARTIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northamp- 
ton. Burghley  House  (Marquis  of  Exeter)  is  in  this  parish. 

SAINT  MARTIN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kilkenny. 

SAINT  MARTIN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  ilere 
are  the  remains  of  several  druidipal  temples. 

SAINT  MARTIN,  (sAx®  maR'tAxo^)  Cax.vl  of,  in  France, 
department  of  Seine,  forms  a branch  of  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq, 
and  crosses  the  N.E.  portion  of  Paris. 

SAINT  MARTIN,  a village  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  circle 
of  Bruneck.  Pop.  1911. 

SAINT  MARTIN,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  S.E.  of 
Marburg,  on  the  Drave.  Pop.  1211. 

SAINT  AI.ARTIN,  a market-town  of  Upper  Austria,  circle 
of  Inn,  8 miles  from  Ried.  Pop.  730. 

S.AINT  MARTIN,  sAx®  inaR'tAxo^  a post-village  and  parish 
of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Terrebonne,  12  miles  from  Montreal. 
Pop.  3850. 

SAINT  MAR'TIN,  (Fr.  pron.  sAx®  inAR'tAx®'.)  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  the  N.  part  belonging  to  the  F'rench, 
and  the  S.  to  the  Dutch,  between  Anguilla  and  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. Lat.  of  Le  Marigot  (French)  18°  4'  N.,  Ion.  53° 
10' W.  Area,  about  .30  square  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly ; 
the  climate  is  tolerably  healthy.  It  is  well  watered,  and  in 
its  S.  part  are  some  lagoons  from  w'hich  the  Dutch  obtain 
large  (juantities  of  salt.  Of  the  French  portion,  about  one- 
third  part  is  under  culture.  The  chief  products  are  sugar 
and  rutn.  Many  cattle  are  reared.  The  S.  part  is  less  fer- 
tile and  wooded;  the  principal  products  are  sugar,  rum.  and 
salt:  which  is  exported  to  neighboring  islands  and  to  North 
.America.  'The  French  and  Dutch  made  a settlement  on  this 
island  in  1638;  they  were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
themselves  abandoned  it  in  1650.  The  French  and  Dutch 
subsequently  resumed  possession,  and  divided  it  between 
them.  Pop.  of  the  N.  or  French  division  in  1849,  3773;  of 
the  Dutch  or  S.  division.  4000.  ' 

S.AINT  MAR'TIN.  sdn  mau-teenL  (Snv  Martin,)  an  island 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  S.  of  Madre  de  Dios.  Lat.  50° 
40'  S..  Ion.  75°  26'  W. 

SAINT-MARTIN-AUX-BUNEAUX,  sAx®  maR'tAx®' 6 bit' 
no',  a town  of  F'rance,  department  of  Seine-lnferieure,  clos» 
to  the  English  Channel.  Pop.  1700. 

SAINT  MARTIN  BEAUHARNOTS.  sAx®  maR'tAx®'  bfi'- 
shaR'nwd'.  a post-village  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Beauhar- 
nois.  on  the  river  Chateaugay,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Montreal. 
Pop.  50  ). 

SAINT-MARTTN-D’AUXTGNY,  sAx®  maR'tAx®'  dSx'een'- 
yee',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cher,  on  the  Aloulon, 
arrondissement  of  Bourg  ‘s.  Pop.  in  1852,  2501. 

SATNT-.M  ARTlN-DE-BflTHISY.  sAx®  maR'tAx®Meh  bUtee'- 
zee',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  arrondissement 
of  Senlis.  Pop.  1460. 
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SAINT  MARTI  N DE-OJURTISOLS,  s3n«  maR'tS-No/  deb 
booR'tee'soE,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Marne,  7 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Chalons-sur-Mav  iie.  Pop.  1960. 

SATN’T-MARTIN-DE-LANDELLE,  maRH^No'  deb 

iSxs'd^lP,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Mancbe,  15  miles 
S.W.  of  Mortain.  Pop.  2000. 

SAINT-MAKTIN-DE-LONDRES,.sANOmaR'taN«Idebl6Nd’r, 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Herault,  arrondissement 
of  Montpellier.  Pop.  1143. 

SATNT-MARTIN-DE-QUEYRIERES,  sANO^maR't^No'  deb 
kd-re-aiR^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Hautes-Alpes, 
on  the  Durance,  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Brian9on.  Pop.  1350. 

SAINT-MARTIN-DE-R£,  s^no  maR't^xo'deh  r.i,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  11  miles  N.N.IV. 
of  La  Rochelle,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Re,  in  the 
Atlantic,  having  a good  port  and  roadstead,  a citadel,  arsenal, 
hospital,  and  prison.  Pop.  in  1852,  2885. 

SAINT-MARTIN-DE-SALLEN,  s^x^  maR'tix®'  deh  sdl'- 
16x0',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Calvados,  arrondisse- 
ment of  Caen.  Pop.  1400. 

SAINT-.MARTIN-DE-SEIGNAUX,  sixomaR't^xo'deh  sin'- 
yo'.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Landes,  20  miles  S.W. 
of  Dax.  Pop.  in  1852,  2592. 

SAIXT-MARTI.N-DE-SOULAN,  s^x®  maR't^xo/  deh  soo'- 
l6.\o',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ariege,  6 miles  S.E. 
of  St.  Giron.s.  Pop.  1830. 

SAINT-MARTIX-DES-TRAUX,  s^xo  maR't^xo'  di  tro,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  17  miles  N.W.  of 
Roanne.  Pop.  2500. 

SAINT-MARTIN-DE-TOURNON,  sSlxa  maR't^xo'  deh  tooR'- 
n6Na',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Indre,  on  the  Creuse, 
34  miles  W.  of  Chateauroux.  Pop.  1500. 

SAlNT-xMARTIN-DE-VALAMAS,  sLx-  maR'tlxo'  deh  vd'- 
Id'mis'.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ardeche,  17  miles 
N.V/.  of  Privas.  Pop.  1973. 

SAINT-MARTIN-DE-VALGALGUES,  s^x°  maR'l^x^'  deh 
vdl'gdl'gii/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gard,  3 miles 
N.  of  Alais.  Pop.  925. 

SAINT-.MARTIN-DE-VALMEROUX,  sdxo  maR'tdx«'  deh 
vdl'meh-roo',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cantal,  arron- 
i dissement  of  Mauriac.  Pop.  1540. 

j]  SAINT-MARTIN-DU-MONT,  sL\g  maR'tdxc'  du  m6x«,  a 
j!  town  of  France,  department  of  Ain,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Bourg. 
Pop.  1726. 

SAINT-MARTIN-D’URIAGE,  sdxs  maR'tdx®'  du're-dzh', 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Isore,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Gre- 
noble. Pop.  in  1852,  2400. 

SATNT-MARTIN-DU-VIEUX-BELLEME,  (Belleme,)  s^x® 
maR'tdx«'  dll  ve-uh'  b6l'laim',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Orne,  arrondissement  of  Mortagne.  Pop.  3012. 

SAINT-.MARTIN-EN-BRESSE,  sdxa  maa'tlxe'  6x«  br6.ss.  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  arrondisse- 
ment of  Chalons.  Pop.  in  1852,  1938. 

SAINT-MARTIN-EN-IIAUT,  sdxa  maR'tdx®'  6xo  ho,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Rhone,  14  miles  S.W.  of 
Lyons.  Pop.  1800. 

SAINT-MARTIN-ftS-VIGNES,  sdx°  maR'tdx«'  i veefi', 
s town  of  France,  department  of  Aube,  arrondissement  of 
Troyes.  Pop.  in  1852,  3651. 

SAINT-MARTIN-LA-SAUVETJ5,  sAx^  maR'tAxo' Id  sov'td', 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  17  miles  S.M'.  of 
Roanne.  Pop.  1500. 

SAINT-MARTIN-LE-BEAU,  sdx“  maR'tdxo'  leh  bo,  a 
town  of  France,  depaitment  of  Indre-et-Loire,  near  the 
Cher,  arrondissement  of  Tours.  Pop.  1345. 

SAINT  MAR'TIN’S.  a pari.sh  in  the  S.  part  of  Louisiana, 
bordering  on  Chetimaches  (Grand)  Lake,  contains  750  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Grand  River,  and  inter- 
sected by  Atchafalaya  and  Teche  Bayous.  The  surface  is 
level ; the  soil  along  the  streams  is  very  productive.  In  1850 
this  piu-ish  produced  517,401  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  being 
the  greatest  quantity  of  that  article  raised  in  any  one  parish 
of  the  state  except  Assumption  parish.  The  railroad  which 
has  been  commenced  from  New  Orleans  to  Opelousas  is  ex- 
pected to  pass  through  this  pari.sh.  Capital,  St.  Martins- 
ville. Pop.  12  674,  of  whom  5316  were  free,  and  7358  slaves. 

SAINT  MARTIN’S,  a po.sLvillage  of  Worcester  co.,  Mary- 
land, on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  about  120  miles  S.E.  of 
Annapolis.  Grain  and  lumber  are  shipped  here  in  sloops. 

SAINT  MARTIN’S,  a small  village  of  Orangeburg  district. 
South  Carolina. 

SAINT  MARTIN’S  KEYS,  islands  of  Florida,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  lat.  28°  42'  N..  Ion.  83°  30'  W. 

SAINT  MARTIN’S  RIVER,  a stream  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
M.'iryland,  traverses  part  of  M’orcester  county,  and  flows 
into  Sinepuxent  Sound.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  12  miles. 

SAINT  M.AR/TINSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital 
of  St.  Martin’s  parish,  Louisiana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Teche,  125  miles  W.S.W’.  of  Baton  Rouge.  Large 
steamers  ascend  the  river  200  miles.  Pop.  in  1853,  1400. 

SAINT  M.ARTORY,  sixo  maa'to'ree',  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Ilaute-Garonne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  Gaudens.  Pop.  1200. 

SAINT  MARY,  in  France  and  French  colonies.  See 
Saixte-Marie. 
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SAINT  MARY,  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  See  Saxtm 
Maria. 

SAINT  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SAINT  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SAINT  MARY,  a thriving  po.st-village  of  Mills  co.,  Iowa, 
f mile  E.  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri,  on  a fine  level 
prairie,  230  miles  nearly  W.  of  Iowa  City.  Here  is  a steam 
fei  ry  to  Belleview,  the  best  crossing-place  on  the  river  above 
St.  Joseph.  A weekly  paper,  the  St.  Mary  Gazette,  is  pi  V 
lished  here. 

SAINT  MARY,  a cluster  of  small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  on  the  S,  coast  of  Labrador.  Lat.  50°  20'  N., 
Ion.  60°  W. 

SAINT  MARY,  (Port.  Santa  Maria,  s^n'tl  mt-ree'd,)  the 
southernmost  of  the  Azores,  in  lat.  36°  58'  30"  N.,  Ion.  25° 
6'  12"  W.,  7 miles  long,  and  5 miles  broad.  It  contains  the 
small  town  ol  Villa  do  Porto,  and  several  hamlets.  P.  4666. 

SAINT  MARY,  a small  island  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa, 
in  Delagoa  Bay,  sometimes  called  IN  YACK,  in  lat.  25°  58' 
S.,  Ion.  33°  2'  5"  E.,  7 miles  long  and  3^  miles  broad. 

S.VINT  MARY,  a group  of  long  flat  isles  in  Hindostan, 
between  lat.  13°  28'  and  13°  17'  N.,  the  outermost  of  the 
range  being  5 miles  from  the  shore. 

SAINT  MARY,  a small  island  of  Madagascar,  at  the  head 
of  Antongil  Bay,  on  the  N.E.  coast.  Lat.  15°  30'  S.,  Ion.  49° 
45'  E. 

SAINT  MARY,  an  island  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Madagascar, 
in  lat.  (N.  point)  16°  40'  30"  S.,  Ion.  50°  4'  45"  E.,  31  miles 
long,  and  between  2 and  3 miles  broad.  The  French  have  a 
settlement  here.  Pop.  in  1849,  5709. 

SAINT  MARY  CHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

SAINT  MARY  CHURCH,  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Glamorgan. 

SAINT  MARY-HILL,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Glamorgan. 

SAINT  MARY’S,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Maryland, 
bordering  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  the  mouths  of  Potomac 
and  Patuxent  Rivers,  has  an  area  of  about  250  square  miles. 
It  occupies  the  S.  extremity  of  the  division  of  the  state 
called  the  Western  Shore,  and  consists  of  a neck  of  land 
between  the  Patuxent  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  broad  estuary 
of  the  Potomac,  which  separates  it  from  Virginia  on  the  S.W. 
It  is  indented  in  every  direction  by  navigable  creeks  or 
inlets,  so  that  every  part  is  within  a few  miles  ol  the  tide 
water.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  moderatel} 
fertile.  Settled  about  the  year  1634.  Capital,  Leonardtown. 
Pop.  15,213,  of  whom  8664  were  free,  and  6549  slaves. 

SAINT  MARY’S,  a parish  in  the  S.  part  of  Louisiana, 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  contains  about  860  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Lake  Chetimaches, 
and  watered  by  the  Atchafiilaya  and  Teche  Bayou.'^.  The 
surface  is  flat;  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  fertile.  In  1850  this 
parish  produced  24,765  hogsheads  of  sugar,  being  the  great- 
est quantity  made  in  any  one  county  in  the  United  States. 
Capital,  B’ranklin.  The  New  Orleans  and  Opelousas  pro- 
jected Railroad  will  pass  through  this  parish.  Pop.  16,816, 
of  whom  3759  weup  tree,  and  13,057  slaves. 

SAINT  MARY  S,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,Pennsylvania. 

SAINT  MARY  S,  a village  of  Elk  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SAINT  MARY’S,  a collection  district  of  Maryland. 

SAINT  MARY  S,  a post-village,  Pleasants co..W.Virgin!a. 

SAINT  MARY’S,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Camden 
co.,  Georgia,  is  beautifully  situated  on  St.  Mary's  River.  9 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  harbor  is  accessible  to  the  largest 
vessels.  The  situation  is  healthy,  and  theclimate  isfavorable 
to  persons  of  weak  lungs.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county, 
and  contains  a court-house,  an  academy.  5 churches,  and  10 
stores.  The  shipping  of  the  district,  J une  30. 1854.  amounted 
to  an  aggregate  of  398  tons  registered,  and  793  tons  enrolled 
and  licensed.  Of  the  latter,  718  were  employed  in  the  coast 
trade.  Pop.  650. 

SAINT  MARY’S,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Auglaize  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Miami  Canal,  and  on  St.  Mary’s 
River,  105  miles  W.N.W  of  Columbus.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  Mercer  county.  About  3 miles  W.  of  the  village 
is  an  artificial  lake  or  reservoir,  9 miles  long  and  3 or  4 
broad,  formed  in  1845,  to  supply  the  canal.  It  lies  on  the 
summit-level  between  the  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie.  Pop, 
of  tlie  township,  1188. 

SAINT  MARY’S,  a township  of  Adams  CO.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
931. 

SAINT  MARY’S,  a post-office  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana. 

SAINT  MARY’S,  a post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois. 

SAINT  MARY  S,  a post-village  of  Lynn  co.,  Iowa,  about 
20  miles  N.  by  E of  Iowa  City, 

SAINT  MARY  S,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin. 

SAINT  MARY’S,  a po.st-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Perth,  25  miles  from  London.  It  contains  3 or  4 churches, 
several  stores  and  fiictories  of  various  kinds.  Pop.  1000. 

SAINT  MARY’S,  the  largest  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  off  the 
W,  coast  of  Cornwall.  2^  miles  in  length.  Pop.  1!V45. 

SAINT  MARY’S,  CHAD' WELL  a parish  of  England,  ca 
of  Essex. 

SAINT  MARY’S  COLLEGE.  See  B.alt\more,  Maryland. 
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SAINT  MARY’S  ISLE,  a peninsula  of  Scotland,  on  the 
De«  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

SAINT  MAHY’S  LAND'ING,  a post-village  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve CO.,  Missouri,  on  the  Mississippi,  70  miles  below  St. 
Louis. 

SAINT  MARY’S  LIGHTHOUSE,  on  the  N.  point  of  Amelia 
Island,  at  the  entrance  to  St.  Mary’s  River,  Florida.  It 
shows  a revolving  light  50  feet  high.  Lat.  30°  40'  N.,  Ion. 
81°  36'  \V. 

SAINT  MARY’S  LOCH,  (loK,)  a fine  lake  of  Scotland,  co., 
and  13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Selkirk.  Length,  15  miles;  breadth, 
1 mile.  Yarrow  Water  flows  from  its  E.  end. 

SAINT  MARY’S  RIVER,  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  rises  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  former  state,  and  flows  S.  to  the  border 
of  Florida.  During  the  whole  of  its  subsequent  course,  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  states  until  it  enters 
the  Atlantic.  Its  whole  length  is  about  100  miles.  Its 
mouth  forms  a good  harbor,  with  13  feet  of  water  over  the 
bar  at  low  tide. 

SAINT  MARY’S  RIVER  rises  in  the  W.  part  of  Ohio, 
and  flowing  into  Indiana,  unites  with  the  St.  Joseph’s  River 
at  Fort  Wayne  to  form  the  Maumee. 

SAINT  MARY’S  STRAIT  .separates  Can.ada  West  from 
the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  connects  Lake  Supe- 
rior with  Lake  Huron.  It  commences  at  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  the  former  lake,  and  after  a general  S.E.  course  of  63 
miles,  enters  Lake  Huron  by  three  channels.  At  .some 
places  it  spreads  out  into  little  lakes;  at  others,  rushes 
through  narrow  rapids,  or  winds  around  beautiful  islands. 
Its  entire  length  is  navigable  by  vessels  drawing  eight  feet 
of  water  up  to  within  one  mile  of  Lake  Superior.  At  this 
point,  navigation  is  arrested  by  the  falbs — the  Sault”  of  the 
river — having  a descent  of  22  feet  within  three-fourths  of  a 
mile.  Congress  offered  the  State  of  Michigan  750. QUO  acres 
of  land  to  construct  a ship-canal  around  these  rapids;  and 
the  State  of  .Michigan  contracted  to  give  these  lands,  free  of 
taxation,  for  five  years,  to  Erastus  Corning  and  others,  in 
consideration  that  they  build  the  canal  by  the  Ittth  of  May, 
1855.  The  work  is  now  (April)  nearly  or  quite  completed, 
and  its  opening  to  navigation  will  form  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  of  communication  between  the  great  lakes,  and  add 
1700  miles  of  coast  to  our  trade.  The  work  in  size  and  style 
i.s  superior  to  any  of  its  kind  on  this  continent.  'The  locks 
are  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  combined 
length  of  the  two  sides  and  wings  of  the  two  lock.s,  toge- 
ther is  nearly  one-third  of  a mile,  all  of  solid  masonry,  25 
feet  high,  10  feet  thick  at  the  base,  with  buttresses  at  every 
twelve  feet  six  feet  in  width,  all  faced  with  cut  white  lime- 
stone, equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  of  this  state.  The 
gates  are  each  40  feet  wide.  The  canal  is  lUO  feet  wide  at 
the  top  of  the  water,  and  115  feet  wide  at  the  top  of  its  banks. 
The  depth  of  water  in  it  is  12  feet.  The  main  body  of  the 
canal  is  excavated  through  rock. 

SAINT  M.\llY  WES'i’ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Southampton. 

SAINT  MARY  WEST^PORT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts. 

SAINT-M.\TIIIAS,  s^no  mi'te-A/,  a post-village  and  parish 
of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Rouville,  21  miles  from  Montreal. 
Pop.  2000. 

SAINT-MATIIIEU,  sAn®  mJ'te-uh',  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Haute- V'ienne,  on  the  Tardoire,  8 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Rochechouart.  Pop.  in  1852,  2448. 

SAINT-M.\TIIU1UN,  .sLn®  md'tU'riN®',  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Mai ne-etr Loire,  on  the  railway  from 
Tours  to  Angers,  on  the  Loire,  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Angers. 
Pop.  16.50. 

SAINT  M.\TTIIEW,  a posUvillage  of  Orangeburg  district. 
South  Carolina. 

S.VIN'T  MATTHEW,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

S.A.INT  MATTHEW,  (math'u.)  an  island  of  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  in  Farther  India,  off  the  W.  coast  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Kraw;  lat.  10°  N.,  Ion.  98°  E.  Length.  18  miles. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  and  densely  wooded.  On  its 
N.  side  it  has  a large  harhor. 

SAINT  .MATTHEW  ISLAND.  See  Gore  IsL.vxn. 

S.Al.NT  M.VUGHANS,  (mOw'gans,)  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Monmouth. 

SAINT-.M.AUR,  sA.n®  moR,  a commune  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Indre,  2 miles  W.S.M'.  of  Chateauroux.  Pop.  1251. 

S.AINT-.MAUR,  a commune  of  France,  department  of 
Seine.  11  miles  N.E.  of  Sceaux,  with  a village,  near  the 
Canal  of  St.  .Maur,  } of  a mile  in  length,  mostly  under 
ground,  which  shortens  by  9 miles  the  navigation  of  the 
Marne,  near  Pari.s. 

S.AINT- .MAURICE,  sSn®  mfi'reess',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Creuse,  arrondissement  of  Aubusson.  Pop. 
•2000. 

SAINT-MAURICE,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
puy-de-D6me,  arrondissement  of  Riom.  Pop.  1540. 

SAINT-.MAURICE,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Vosges,  15  miles  S E.  of  Reiniremont.  Pop.  2000. 

SAIN'f  MAURICE,  (anc.  Agaunnm  f)  a town  of  Switzer- 
iand,  canton  of  Valais,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  14 
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miles  S.E.  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Pop.  1050.  It  has  a 
council-house,  an  hospital,  and  an  abbey,  founded  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  containing  many  curiosities.  'I'he bridge 
of  St.  5Iaurice,  crossing  the  Rhone  here,  unites  the  cantons 
of  Valais  and  Vaud. 

S.VINT  MAURICE,  Savoy.  See  Boijrg  Saint  MauriiS. 

SAINT  M.AUGIICE,  a post-otfice,  Winn  parish,  Louisiana. 

SAINT  MAURICE,  (Fr.  pron.  .sl.\c  mo'rees.s^)  a river  of 
Canada  East,  district  of  Three  Rivers,  rises  in  a chain  of 
lakes;  lat.  48°  40'  N.,  Ion.  74°  30'  W'.,  flows  S.E.,  and  joins 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Three  Rivers,  after  a course  of  400  miles. 
Its  principal  aflluents  are  the  Ribbon  and  Vermilion  Rivers 
from  the  W.,  and  IVindigo  and  Croche  from  the  E.  It  ex- 
pands into  numerous  lakes,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  about 
120  miles.  Its  banks  are  generally  high,  in  some  places 
from  200  to  1000  feet,  and  covered  with  groups  of  majestic 
tiees.  It  has  a great  variety  of  fills  and  ciiscades,  and  is 
adorned  with  a number  of  beautiful  islands. 

SAI.NT  MAURICE,  a county  of  Canada  East,  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  the  expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  known  as  Lake 
St.  Peter.  Area.  7300  square  miles.  Capital,  Three  Rivers. 
Pop.  in  1852,  27.562. 

SAINT-MAURICE,  s^N®  mo'reece^  a post-village  of  Canada 
East.  CO.  of  St.  Maurice,  84  miles  S.W.  of  Quebec.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  St.  Maurice  forges. 

SAINT-MAURICE-DE-LIGNON,  s^N®  mfi'reess' deh  leenN 
ydxG^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Loire',  6 miles 
N.  of  Ys.sengeaux.  Pop.  in  1852,  2102. 

SAINT-MAURICE-DES-NOUES,  s^n®  mo'reess' di  nooW, 
a village  of  France,  department  of  A'endee,  arrondissement 
of  Fontenay-le-Comte.  Pop.  1280. 

SAINT-MAURICE-EN-GOURGOIS,  s^N®  mo'reess^  6n® 
gooR'gwS,',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  15  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Montbri-son.  Pop.  in  1852.  2516. 

SAINT-MAURICE-SUR-LOIRE,  sA.x®  mo'reess'  suR  Iw^R, 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  arrondissement  of 
Roanne.  Pop.  1300. 

SAINT  MAWE’S,  a disfranchised  borough  and  petty 
seaport-town  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  8 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Truro.  Pop.  950. 

SAlNT-51  AXI.MTN,  .six®  mJx'ee'miN®^  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Var,  near  the  source  of  the  Argens.  11  miles 
W’.N.W.  of  Brignoles.  Pop.  in  1852,3644.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walls,  has  a handsome  church,  a school  of  industry,  and 
manufacturesof  woollen  cloth.  Near  it  are  extensive  marble 
quarries. 

SAINT-MAYEUX,  six®  md'yuh',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  C6tes-du-Nord,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Loudeac.  Pop. 
1530. 

SAINT-Ml^lDARD-DE-GURgON,  six®  mA'daR'  deh  gtia'- 
s<\x®^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Dordogne,  15  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Bergerac.  Pop.  1520. 

SAINT-MfiDARD-EN-JALLE,  s^x®  m.VdaR'  ox®  zhdll,  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Gironde,  near  the  Jalle.  8 
miles  N.IV.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  1600. 

SAINT-MEEN,  s^,\®  mA'Sx^J  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  llle-et-Vilaine,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Moutfort.  Pop. 
in  1852,  3830. 

SAINT  -MEI/LONS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

SAINT  MEIPRYN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT-MESMEN-LE-VIEUX,  sLx®  mfe'mfix®'  leh  ve-uhJ, 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  25  miles  N.  of 
Fonteiiay.  Pop.  1220. 

SAINT-MES.MIN,  sA\®  mJz'mSN®^  a village  of  France, 
with  a station  on  the  railway  from  Troyes  to  Montereau,  12 
miles  from  Troyes. 

SAINT  MEW'AN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  MUCH.AEL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

SAINT  MICH.AEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

SAINT  MICHAEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  ad- 
joining. and  partly  included  in  the  city  of  Winchester. 

S.VINT  MICHAEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

S.VINT  MICH.VEL,  mee'KS-^r,  a market-town  of  Austria, 
in  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige,  9 miles  N.  of  Trieut,  with  an  abbey, 
founded  in  1145. 

SAIN'r  MICH.VEL  in  France.  See  Saixt-Michel. 

SAI.NT  MICH.VEL,  Spain,  and  Spanish  America.  See 
Sax  Miouei.. 

SAI.N'l’-.MICHAEL,  s^x®  ml'kel;  (Fr.  Saint  Michel,  sAx® 
mee'sh^P.)  a post-village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Bellechasse,  15  miles  from  Quebec.  Pop.  1800. 

SAIN'r  .MICH.VEL.  (inPk.i-el  or  mi'kel ;)  (Port.  Silo  Migv/el, 
sdwx®  me-ghM',)  the  largest  of  the  Azores  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  lat.  37°  44' N.,  Ion.  25°  30' W.  Length,  from  E.  to 
VV'.,  36  miles.  Area,  224  square  miles.  Pop.  80,809,  The 
surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  the  Agoa  de  Pao,  in  its 
centre,  rising  to  3906  feet  in  height.  The  soil  is  volcanic, 
and  the  island  has  often  suffere  I from  earthiiuake.s.  It  con- 
tains many  mineral  spi-ings  and  several  lakes.  Orange  gar 
dens  are  estimated  to  comprise  2190,  and  vineyards  2400 
acres;  about  90,000  boxes  of  oranges,  value  $200,900.  are  an- 
nually exported.  Other  products  are  maize,  wheat,  beans, 
and  wine.  'Ihe  manufactures  are  confitied  to  druggets  and 
coarse  pottery ; articles  of  clothing  are  mostly  imported  from 
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Great  Briiain.  The  coast  is  studded  with  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  principal  being  Ponta  Delgada,  Alagoa,  Villa 
Franca,  and  Morro  das  Capellas. 

SAINT  MI'CIIAEL  BED/WARDINE,  a parish  of  England. 
CO.,  and  adjoining  the  city  of  Worcester,  within  the  parlia- 
mentary bounds  of  which  it  is  included. 

SAINT  MICHAEL  CAR'IIAISE,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  MICHAEL  CREECH,  a parish  and  village  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Somerset.  3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Taunton,  on  the 
Tone.  The  Chard  and  Bridgewater  Canal,  and  also  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  pass  through  the  village.  Pop. 
1296. 

SAINT  MHCHAEL  ELM^IAM,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Suffolk. 

SAINT  MICH  A ELIS,  mee'Kd-a'lis,  a village  of  Saxony, 
circle  of  Dresden,  near  Freiberg.  ’ Pop.  1286. 

SAINT  MICHAEL  PEN'KEVIL,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  MICHAEL’S,  mincfls.  a post-village  of  Talbot  co., 
Maryland,  on  St.  Michael’s  River,  a navigable  inlet  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  57  miles S.E.  of  Antiapolis,  and  12  miles  \\’. 
of  Easton.  It  is  a place  of  active  trade.  Pop.  863. 

SAINT  MHCHAELS,  (IIiCHiMiROOKE.)  a village  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Beauharnoi.s,  52  miles  S.W.  of  Montreal.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 

SAINT  MICHAEL’S  BAY,  on  the  E.  eoast  of  Labrador, 
in  British  North  America,  in  lat.  52°  56'  N.,  Ion.  55°  30'  \V. 

SAINT  MICHAEL’S  CHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  w. 
of  Somei-set. 

SAINT  MPCHAEL’S  MOUNT,  a venerable  granite  rock,  in 
Mount’s  Bay,  Cornwall,  co.  of  England.  J of  a mile  S.  of  Mara- 
zion.  Lat.  50°  7'  N.,  Ion.  5° 28'  5"  W.  It  rises  in  a pyramidal 
f)rm,  partially  covered  with  buildings,  surmounted  by  a 
chapel  founded  in  the  fifth  century,  and  surrounded  by  the 
sea  at  high-water.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ocrinum  of  Ptole- 
my, and  most  probably  the  Iktas,  whence  in  former  times  tin 
was  shipped  from  Cornwall.  On  it  a priory  was  founded  by 
Edward  the  Confes.sor,  and  it  was  a fortified  post  of  import- 
ance during  the  parliamentary  war.  Pop.  of  village,  170. 
See  Mont  S.'VInt  Michel. 

SAINT  MICHAEL’S  RIVER,  of  Talbot  co.,  Maryland, 
flows  first  S.S.W.,  and  then  curving,  takes  a northerly  course, 
tailing  into  Chesapeake  Bay  nearly  opposite  the  S.  end  of 
Kent  Island. 

SAINT-MICIIEL,  s^NO  mee'sh&P,  a village  of  France,  with 
a station  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  18  miles  from 
Paris. 

SAINT-MICIIEL,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Drome.  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Valence.  Pop.  1660. 

SAINT  MICHEL,  a market-town  of  Savoy,  province,  and 
7 miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  on  the  Arc.  Pop. 
1869. 

SAINT-MICIIEL,  .s^no  mee'shSP,  a village  of  Belgium,  in 
West  Flanders,  2 miles  S.  of  Bruires.  Pop.  1118, 

SAINT-MICIIEL-EN-L’HERMITAGE,  s^n®  mee'shM  6n° 
l§R'me-tAzb^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  22 
miles  W.S.VV.  of  Fontenay-le-Comte,  with  a small  port.  Pop. 
1741. 

SAINT-MICHEL-EN-THI^RAtHB,  sAn®  mee'shAl  6n« 
te-A'rAsh',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Aisne,  near 
the  source  of  the  Oise,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Vervins.  Pop. 
3000. 

SAINT-MICIIEL-MONT-MALCHUS,  sAno  mee'sh^F  mAx® 
mAl'kii.s'.  or  MONT-MERCURE,  m6i\o  niAR'kiiR',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Vendee,  25  miles  from  Fontenay-le- 
Comte,  with  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  Abbey  de  la  Graine- 
tiere.  Pop.  1217. 

SAINT-.MIHIEL,  sAn“  mee'e-AF.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment, and  on  the  Meuse.  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Commercy. 
Pop.  in  1852,  5274.  It  was  formerly  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
defended  by  a castle  on  a neighboring  hill.  It  has  several 
old  churches,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  yarn. 

SAINT  MIN'/VER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT-MONIQUE,  sAn'’  mA'neek',  a village  and  parish  of 
Canada  East,  co.  of  Nicolet.  194  miles  S.W.  of  Quebec. 

SAINT  MORITZ,  (mo'rits,)  or  SANCT  MORITZ.  sAnkt 
mo'rits.  a village  of  Switzerland,  with  celebrated  mineral 
baths,  in  the  Upper  Engadine.  28  miles  S.E.  of  Chur. 

SAINT  MUL/LINS.  a parish  of  Ireland,  cos.  of  Carlow  and 
Waterford.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Tinnahinch  and 
Bally  murphy. 

SAINT  MUNGO,  (mQng'go.)  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Dumfries,  in  Annandale.  Pop.  618.  Here  is  Castlemilk, 
origi'.ially  a fortress  built  by  the  Bruces,  now  a modernized 
re.sidence. 

SAINT  MUN'GO,  NORTH,  or  INVNERHIGH,  a parish  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark,  comprised  within  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow. 

SAINT-NAZATRE,  sAn'o  nA'zARt,  a town  and  seaport  of 
France,  department  of  Loire-1  nferieure,  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire,  on  its  N.  side,  30  miles  W.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in 
1852,  5318. 

SAINT-NAZAIRE,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Var,  6 miles  W of  Toulon.  Pop.  1542. 
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SAINT-NEOIAIRE,  sAno  nAkHAn/,  a market-t^wn  ol 
France,  department  of  Puy-de-Dome.  18  miles  W.  of  Is.soire 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs. 

SAINT  NEOTS,  sent  neets.  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of 
England,  co.,  and  8 miles  S.W.  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  line 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  here  crossed  by  a handsome  stone  bridge.  Pop.  of  the 
town  in  1851,  2951. 

SAINT  NEOTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  NICHOL.AS,  nik'o-las,  an  island  of  England,  in 
Plymouth  Sound. 

SAINT  NICHOLAS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SAINT  NICHOLAS,  a parish  of  England,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  adjoining  Newport. 

SAINT  NICHOLAS,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SAINT  NICHOI.1AS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

S.AINT  NICHOLAS,  a parish  of  M'ales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

SAINT  NICHOLAS,  a pari.sh  of  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

SAINT  NICHOL.AS,  in  Italy.  See  S.\n  Nicolo. 

SAINT  NICHOLAS,  in  Germany.  See  Sanct  Nicolaus. 

SAINT  NICHOLAS,  nik'o-las.  a harbor  on  the  N.W.  side 
of  the  island  of  Zea.  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

SAINT  NICIPOLAS,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Dorchester,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  10  miles  from  Quebec. 

SAINT  NICHOLAS.  (Port.  Sao  Nicnlao,  sowno  ne-ko-ll/o,) 
one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  situated  between  Santa  Lucia 
and  Santiago.  Lat.  16°  35'  N.,  Ion.  24°  15'  AV.  Length,  30 
miles:  breadth,  13  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  It 
has  a harbor  on  its  S.  .side,  near  which  is  a small  town,  the 
residence  of  a governor  and  a Portuguese  bishop. 

SAINT  NICHOLAS  CHANNEL,  on  the  N.  side  of  Cuba. 
60  miles  in  length  by  33  miles  in  breadth. 

SAINT  NICHOLAS  HARBOR,  in  Lower  C.anada,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  estuary,  in  lat.  49°  18'  N.,  Ion. 
67°  40'  W. 

SAINT  NICHOLAS  POINT,  the  N.AV.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Java,  on  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  in  lat.  5°  52'  S.,  Ion. 
106°  2'  E. 

SAINT  NICIPOLAS  SYD/LING,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Dorset. 

SAINT-NTC'OLAS,  (Fr.  pron.  sKyo  nee'ko'ld')  or  NICO- 
LA AS,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  on  t’ne 
railway  from  Antwerp  to  Ghent,  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ghent. 
Pop.  20.088.  It  has  a fine  town-hall,  a church,  with  good 
paintings,  an  hospital,  several  orphan  asylums,  a prison,  a 
large 'market-place,  a tribunal  of  commerce.  Latin  and  other 
public  schools,  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
fabrics,  hosiery,  hats,  soap,  leather,  and  tobacco,  dye- 
houses,  salt-refineries,  breweries,  and  potteries,  a large 
market  for  flax,  and  a large  annual  fair. 

SAINT-NICOLAS,  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and 
3 miles  W.  of  Liege,  near  the  railway  from  Liege  to  Tirie- 
mont.  Pop.  1545. 

SAINT  NICOLAS,  a headland  and  village  of  Hayti,  on 
the  N.W.  side  of  the  island. 

SAINT-NICOLAS-DU-PORT.  s^NO  nee'ko'ld'  dii  poR,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Meurthe,  7 miles  E.S.E.  of 
Nancy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meurthe.  Pop.  in  1852,  .3422. 

SAINT-NICOLAS-DU-PORT,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Manche,  arrondissement  of  Avranches.  Pop.  1028. 

SAINT-NICOLAS-DU-PORT,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  arrondissement  of  Castel-Sarrasin, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne.  Pop.  1607. 

SAINT-NICOLO-PRES-GRANVILLE.  nee'ko'lo'  prd 
grS.vo'veeF  a town  of  France,  department  of  Manche,  16 
miles  N.W.  of  Avranches.  Pop.  1028. 

SAINT  NINIANS,  nin'e-ans,  (commonly  called  SAINT 
RINOGANS.)  a parish  of  Scotland,  co..  and  2 miles  S.  of  Stir- 
ling. It  contains  the  villages  of  St.  Ninians  and  Bannock- 
burn. In  this  pari.sh  three  memorable  battles  were  fought : — 
1st.  on  the  13th  of  September,  1297,  between  the  troops  of 
Wallace  and  the  English,  whom  they  totally  routed;  2d.  the 
famous  battle  of  Bannockburn;  and  3d,  June  11.  1488,  in 
which  James  III.  of  Scotland  was  defeated  and  killed  by  his 
insurgent  nobles. 

SAINT-NIZIER-D’AZERGUES.  sAno  nee'ze-.V  dJ'zaiRg',  a 
market-town  of  France,  department  of  Rhone,  14  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Villefranche.  Pop.  1800. 

SAINT-NIZIER-DE-FORNAS.  sJno  nee'ze.V  deh  foR'ni',  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  16  miles  S.  of  Mont- 
brison.  Pop.  1276. 

SAINT-NIZIER-LE-BOUCHOUX,  sSn®  nee'ze-.V  leh  booV 
shoo^,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ain,  17  miies  S.W. 
of  Bourg.  Pop.  1665. 

SAINT  NORBERT,  .sAn®  noR'baiR^,  a .small  village  of  Ca- 
nada East,  CO.  of  Berthier,  54  miles  N.  of  Montreal. 

SAINT  OLAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

SArNT-O'MER,  (Fr.  pron.  sixt  o'maiR';  L.  Fa^mim  Jwio 
mari.)  a fortified  town  of  France,  department  of  Pa.s-de-Ca- 
lais.  on  the  Aa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  of  Neuf-Fos.see, 
and  on  the  railway  from  Arras  and  Lille  to  Calais,  22  miles 
S.E.  of  Calais.  Pop.  in  1852,  22,054.  It  is  surrounded  by 
irregular  fortifications,  and  defended  by  the  N^tre- 

Dame.  It  has  a tribunal  of  commerce,  a communal  coPeare. 
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• a«l  i Xlhrary  of  20,000  volumes,  a cathedral  of  the  fourteenth 
(ymiury,  with  the  tomb  of  its  founder.  St.  Omer:  and  inanu- 
tf  tx  i-es  of  coarse  woollens,  pipes,  and  paper.  St.  Omer  was 
U..  'i-  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1677.  During  the  first  Revolution, 
it ' /as  called  Morin  la  Mont.agne,  (moh^NoMS  m6N“'tla'.) 

t w.»s  the  birthplace  of  the  Abbe  Segur. 

SAINT  OLMKR,  a pleasant  post-village  and  township  of 
I ecatnr  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati 
ila  iioad,  and  the  Michigan  (plank)  Road,  36  miles  S.E.  of 
Indianapolis.  Pop.  of  the  village,  about  400. 

SAINT  OMER,  a post-office  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois. 

SAINTONGE,  s^No'tdNzh',  an  old  province  of  France,  in  the 
W.  It  now  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  department  of 
Charente-Inferieure,  and  parts  of  those  of  Chareute  and 
Deux-Sevres.  Its  capital  was  Saintes. 

SAINT-OUEN-DE-L.V-ROYERIE,  s^Nt  wSn®'  deh  11  ro'- 
yeh-ree',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine, 
li  miles  N.W.  of  Fougdres.  Pop.  2000. 

SAINT-OUEN-DES-TOI TS,  s^.vt  dA  tw3,  a village 

of  France,  department  of  Mayenne,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Laval. 
Pop.  17.50. 

SAINT-OUEN-L’AUMONE,  s^Nt  w6ng'  lo'mon',  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  2 miles  S.  of  Pontoise. 
Pop.  1500.  Near  it  is  the  ruined  abbey  of  .Maubui.sson. 

SAINT-OUEN  SUR-SEINE,  sS,\t  siia  s.in,  a village 

of  France,  4 miles  N.  of  Paris,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
( Seine,  with  a chateau,  where  Louis  XYIII.  signed  the 
“Declaration  of  St.  Ouen,”  May  2,  1K14. 

SAINT  OURS,  s^.N't  ooR,  a post-village  and  parish  of  Ca- 
nada East.  CO.  of  Richelieu,  36  miles  from  Montreal.  P.  3000. 

SAINT-PA L-DE-CII A LANgON,  p^l  deh  shi'l6N«'s6N«/, 

a market-tr'wn  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Loire,  16 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Yssengeaux.  Pop.  in  1852,  2485. 

SAINT-PAL-DE-MONS.  sL\°  pil  deh  mAxG,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Ilaute-Loire,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Yssen- 
geaux. Pop.  in  1852.  2080. 

SAINT  PAN'CRAS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex, 
comprising  a large  part  of  the  N.  divi.sion  of  the  metropolis, 
and  extending  northward  so  as  to  include  a portion  of  the 
town  of  Ilighgate,  with  the  suburbs  of  Camden  Town,  Kent- 
ish Town.  Somers  Town,  &c.  Pop.  in  1851,  166,956.  Its 
“old”  church,  lately  rebuilt,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  Christian  temples  in  Britain,  and 
in  the  cemetery  surrounding  it  are  many  interesting  tombs. 
The  new  church  in  the  New  Road  is  an  elegant  structure, 
with  attached  vestries,  supported  by  caryatides.  In  this 
parish  are  a University  College,  Hall,  and  Hospital,  the 
small-pox  and  fever  hospitals,  a beautiful  Scottish  church, 
with  two  towers.  King’s  Cross,  a portion  of  the  Regent’s 
Park  and  Canal,  and  the  termini  of  the  London  and  North- 
western and  the  Great  Northern  Railways. 

SAINT-PAPOUL.  s^NO  pi'pooP.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aude,  4 miles  E.  of  Castelnaudary.  Pop.  1295. 

S A I N T-  P A R D ;)  U X,  sixc  paRMotV.  market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Dordogne,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Nontron.  Pop.  in 
1852.  1860. 

SAINT-PARDOUX.  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Deux-S^vres,  5 miles  S.W.  of  I’arthenay.  Pop.  in  1852, 1720. 

SAINT  PARGS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Champaign  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  railroad  fiom  Urbanna  to  Piqua,  58  miles  IV.  of 
Columbus,  is  situated  in  a rich  farming  district,  and  has  an 
active  trade.  Pop.  650. 

SAINT  PASCHAL,  six®  pSs'kiP,  a post-village  and  parish 
of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Kamouraska,  94  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec. 

S.\ INT-PATERNE.  s^N“  pl'taiRu',  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Indre-et-Loire,  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tours.  Pop. 
in  1852,  2022. 

SALNT  PAUL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT-PAUL,  sAxo  pol,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Basses-.Alpes,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Barcelonnette.  Pop.  in 
1852.  1714. 

S.AI.NT  PAUL,  a post-otfice  of  Clarke  co.,  Alabama. 

SAINT  P.AUL,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

S.AINT  PAUL,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Missouri. 

SAINT  PAUL,  a flourishing  city,  port  of  entry,  capital  of 
Minnesota,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Ramsey  county,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  2070  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  9 miles  by  land  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  Lat. 
44°  52'  46"  N.,  Jon,  93°  5'  W,  It  is  situated  on  a bluff 
70  or  80  feet  high,  and  presents  a striking  view  from  the 
river.  The  hills  or  bluffs  which  partly  encircle  the  town 
abound  in  excellent  springs.  It  is  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation,  and  is  a place  of  active  business.  It  was  first 
settled  about  1840,  and  in  1849  it  contained  1 church,  2 
piinting  offices,  3 hotels,  10  stores.  4 warehouses.  2 drug 
stores,  and  1 school-house.  A fine  state-liouse,  140  feet  long 
and  53  feet  wide,  surmounted  by  a handsome  dome,  has  re- 
cently been  erected.  Saint  Paul  is  the  most  populous  town 
in  the  state.  It  contains  3 national  banks.  Two  or  3 daily 
newspapers  are  published  here;  also  several  weekly  pai)ers 
in  German.  'J'here  are  a number  of  steam  saw-mills  and 
flouring  mills  in  the  vicinity.  Saint  Paul  is  the  south-east- 
ern terminus  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
Minnesota  Valley  Railroad  extends  from  this  point  south- 
westward  to  Skakopoe,  &c.  Another  railroad  will  prob- 
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I ably  be  opened  to  Winona.  Population  in  1850,  1294;  In 
1860,  10,401. 

SAINT  PAUL,  (Fr.  pron.  sixo  pol,)  a post-village  and 
parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Berthier,  42  miles  from  Mon* 
treal . Pop.  1 300. 

SAINT  PAUL,  a small  island  of  North  America,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  8 miles  N.E.  of  the  N.  extremity  of  Cap^ 
Breton.  It  has  two  fixed  lights.  Lat,  (N.  point)  47°  14'  N . 
Ion.  60°  9'  W. 

SAINT  PAUL,  a city  of  Brazil.  See  Sao  Paulo. 

SAINT  PAUL,  an  i.slet  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
in  lat.  38°  43'  S.,  Ion.  77°  38'  E. 

S.AINT  PAUL,  an  island  of  the  Low  Aichipelago,  in  lat. 
19°  36'  S.,  Ion.  14°  5'  W. 

SAINT  PAUL,  an  island  in  Behring  Sea,  in  lat.  57°  N. 

SAINT  PAUL,  a river  of  Liberia,  in  West  Africa,  after  a 
S.W.  course  of  probably  300  miles,  enters  the  Atlantic  N.  of 
Monrovia. 

SAINT-PAUL,  (Fr.  pron.  s^no  pol,)  a town  of  the  island 
of  Bourbon,  capital  of  an  arrondis.sement,  19  miles  S.W.  of 
St.  Denis.  Pop.  16.262.  of  whom  11.540  are  slaves.  This  was 
the  first  French  establishment  on  the  island. 

SAINT  PAUL  ALEXANDRIA,  (ai-^x-^n'dre-a.)  a town 
of  Russia,  capitiil  of  a circle,  145  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kherson. 
Pop.  2100. 

SAINT-PAUL-DE-FENOUILLET,  s^x®  pol  deh  feh-noo'yA', 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Pyrenees-Urie’ntales,  on 
the  Agly.  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Prades.  Pop.  in  1852,  2054. 

SAINT-PAUL-DE-.IARRAT,  sAx^  pol  deh  zhaR'Rd/,  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Ariege,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Foix. 
Pop.  1353. 

SAINT  PAUL  DE  LOAN'D  A,  (Port.  Sao  Paulo  de  Loanda. 
sowx«  powdo  d;l  lo-dn'dA.)  a considerable  seaport-town  or 
city,  and  capital  of  the  Portuguese  dmninions  in  West  Afi  ica, 
in  Lower  Guinea.  Lat.  8°  48'  1"  S.,  Ion.  13°  13'  E.  It  is  de- 
fended seaward  by  three  forts,  and  has  a large  and  secure 
harbor,  sheltered  by  the  island  of  Loanda.  Its  better  por- 
tion is  built  of  brick,  and  roofed  with  red  or  blue  tiles;  only 
the  governor’s  palace  and  government  buildings  have  glass 
windows.  It  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  celebrated  for 
its  fine  churches  and  monasteries,  now  in  ruins.  Along  the 
shore  are  built  the  hovels  of  the  black  population.  Its 
market  is  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  it  has  an  export 
trade  in  slaves  and  ivory. 

SAINT-PAUL-DU-BOIS,  sAn°  pol  dii  bwA,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  23  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Saurnur.  Pop.  995. 

SAINT-PAUL-EN-.TARRET,  sAx®  pol  6ng  zhan'RA',  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Loire,  10  miles  N.E.  of  St. 
Etienne.  Pop.  in  1852.  4094. 

SAINT-PAULIEN,  sAxg  p6'le-AN°'.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Haute-Loire,  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Le  Puy.  P.  1449. 

SAINT-PAU'LIN,  (Fr.  pron.  sAx®  po'lAx®',)  a village  and 
parish  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  St.  Maurice,  81  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Montreal.  The  village  is  the  seat  of  large  flouring  and  saw 
mills;  and  at  Hunterstown.  in  the  vicinity,  from  200.000  to 
300.000  planks  are  annually  manufactured  and  exported 
to  the  United  States. 

SAINT-PA UL-LA-ROCIIE,  sAx®  pol  lA  ro.sh,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Dordogne,  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nontron 
Pop. 1690. 

SAINT-PAUI^LES-DAX.  sAx°pol  lA  dAx,a  village  of  France, 
department  of  Landes,  near  Dax.  Pop.  in  1852,  3022. 

S.VINT  PAUL’S,  a po.st-office.  Robeson  co..  North  Carolina 

S.VINT  PAUL’S  BAY.  in  Malta,  on  the  N.E.  coast,  6^  miles 
N.W.  of  La  Valletta.  Here  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have 
been  shipwrecked. 

SAINT  PAUL’S  BAY.  a po.st-village  and  pari.sh  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Saguenay,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
60  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec.  Pop.  2600. 

SAINT-PAUL-TROIS-CHaTEAUX,  sAn®  p61  tRwA  sha'to', 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Drome,  14  miles  S.  of 
Montelimart.  J*op.  in  1852.  2192. 

SAINT  Pl^.  .sAx®  pA,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Hautes-Pyren6es.  on  the  Gave-de-Pau,  15  miles  S.W,  of 
Tarbes.  Pop.  in  1852,  2907. 

SAINT-PI^,  a village  of  Fiance,  department  of  Basses- 
Pyr6n6e.s,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Bayonne.  Pop.  in  1852,  2721. 

S.VINT-PERAY.  sAx®  pph-rA',  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Ardeche,  9 miles  S.  of  Tournon.  Pop.  2584. 

SAINT  PK'TKR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SAINT  PETFR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

SAINT  PETKB,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

S.MNT  PETER,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Orkney,  com 
prising  a part  of  Ronaldshay  Island,  besides  Burray  and 
Hund  Islands. 

SAINT  PETER,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Orkney,  com- 
prising a part  of  Stronsay  Island. 

SAINT  PETER,  in  France  and  the  French  cnlonies  See 
SAIXT-PrBRRE. 

SAINT  PETER,  in  Ttalv.  See  Sax  Piirtro. 

SAINT  PETER,  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies.  See 
Sax  Pedro. 

SAINT  PETER,  in  Stvria.  See  Saxct  Petfr. 

SAINT  PETER,  in  Portugal  ami  Brazil.  Seo  SXo  Pedro. 
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HA  fNT  PETER  i market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Borsod, 
on  tlio  Sajo,  8 miijs  N.N.W.  of  Miskoloz.  Pop.  3325. 

SAINT  I'KTKR,  a lake  of  Canada,  being  an  expansion  of 
the  river  S*'.  Lawrence,  between  lat.  46°  and  46°  8'  N.,  and 
about  Ion. '^3°  W.  Length.  35  miles;  greatest  breadth.  10 
miles.  It  t eceives  many  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
St.  Francis  ^roin  the  S.E.  In  its  S.  part  are  many  islands. 

S.\1NT  PETEK  or  Si'.  PETEK’S,  tJie  capital  of  Nicollet 
CO.,  Jliiinesofa.  on  the  left  or  W.  bank  of  the  Minnesota 
River  about  75  miles  S.W.of  St.  I'anl.  The  AVinona  and  St. 
Peter  R.  K.  extends  from  St.  Peter  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

SAINT  PETER,  an  island  of  the  Malaj' Archipelago,  35 
miles  IV.  of  Point  Ajii,  Borneo. 

SAIN  1’- 1*  E'T  E R-  Ij  E-  PO  R T,i  Fr.  Sa  int- Pierre-  Port  or  Saint- 
Pierre-le-J'o7't,stLy<'-  i»e-aiK'  leli  poH,)  the  capital  town  of  the 
land  of  Guernsey,  on  its  E.  siile,  in  lat.  49°  27'  2"  N.,  Ion.  2° 
32'  W.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  16.778.  Its  lower  part  has 
nari'ow  streets,  and  very  lofty  houses;  its  ujiper  ijuarter, 
Ilauteville,  is  well  built  and  hamlsome.  'J’he  princii)al 
buiblings  are  the  government-house,  the  court-house,  the 
town  liO'i)ital,  assembly  rooms,  a theatre,  and  a very  e.xcel- 
lent  fisli-market.  Tlie  harbor  is  enclosed  by  piers,  and  de- 
fended by  Fort  George  and  Castle  Cornet.  Fort  George  has 
barracks  for  upwards  of  5000  men;  and  the  town  is  the 
re.sideuceof  military  and  civil  governors. 

SAINT  PETER-,\n'd-P.\UL,  the  capital  village  of  Kamt- 
chatka.  See  I’etrop.^ui.ovski. 

SAINT  PE'TEKSBURG,  (Russ.  Peterbiirg.  pMter-booRG'.)  a 
government  of  European  Russia,  mostly  between  lat.  68° 
and  60°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  27°  30'  and  33°  30'  E.,  having  N.  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  Lake  Ladoga,  and  W.  Lake  Peipus  and 
the  river  rCarova.  Area,  including  lakes.  20.887  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1853,includingthecapital,l  099,650.  Surface 
mostly  level,  soil  thin,  climate  damp  and  cold,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  government  is  covered  with  woods  and 
marshes.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  I'liu.sa  and  Looga, 
flowing  to  the  Gulf  of  Fi.  land,  the  Volkhov.  Sias,  Sveer,  en- 
tering the  Lake  Ladoga,  and  the  Neva,  uniting  the  lake  and 
gulf,  and  on  which  is  the  capital  city.  Rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  some  wheat,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  cultivated,  but  the 
climate  is  unfavorable  for  corn,  and  the  (}uantitv  produced 
is  far  below  the  consumption.  Around  the  capital  are  many 
market-gardens,  kept  by  German  colonists.  Timber,  deals, 
and  masts  form  the  chief  articles  of  ex])ort.  Some  building 
Slone  and  lime  are  obtained,  and  in  the  capital  all  kiiids  of 
manufactures  are  carried  on.  Population  mostly  Russians, 
out  comprises  many  tbreigners.  most  of  whom  are  Lutherans. 
The  government  is  divided  into  9 circles  or  districts.  After 
St.  Petersburg,  the  chief  towns  are  Schliisselberg,  Looga, 
Yamboorg,  Cronstadt.  and  Tsarskoe-Selo. 

SAINT  PETERSBURG,  sent  pee'terz-burg,  (Ru.ss.  Pc/cr- 
bui'g,  pa't&r-booRg':  Ger.  Sunct  Pdershiirg.  sdnkt  p.Vter.s- 
booRg' ; i'r.  Saint  PAerdxmrg,  sAn®  p.a't§K'bof)R/;  L.  iVi/v- 
h^iSf/uin.)  the  capital  and  mo,st  populous  city  of  the  Ru.s.sian 
empire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
16  miles  E.  of  Cronstadt:  400  miles  N.W.  of  Mo.scow,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a railway,  opened  in  November, 
1851;  1100  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vienna;  1550  miles  N.E.  of 
Pai-is,  and  500  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Stockholm.  Lat.  of  observa- 
tory, 59°  56'  .30"  N..  Ion.  ;30°  19'  E.  A railway  17  miles  in 
length,  leading  to  T.sar.skoe-Selo  and  Paulovski,  two  im- 
perial residences,  was  opened  in  1836,  and  another  is 
in  course  of  construction  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw, 
a distance  of  668  miles,  with  a branch  extending  to  Riga, 
Mean  temperature  of  the  year  39°" 6 : wintei',  18°-6;  sum- 
mer, 61°-7  Fahrenheit.  'The  site  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary that  has  ever  been  voluntarily  selected  for  the  f mn- 
dation  of  a capital,  and  yet  owing  mainly  to  the  genius  and 
perseverance  which  have  been  displayed  in  overcoming 
natural  disadvantages,  St.  Petersburg  has.  within  a com- 
paratively short  period,  acquired  a magnitude  and  splendor 
which  justly  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  first  of  European 
cities.  The  Neva,  on  approaching  the  G ulf  of  Finland,  turns 
first  N.  and  then  W.,  after  which  it  divides  into  three  main 
branches:  the  first  called  the  Great  Nevka.  proceeds  N.:  the 
next,  or  central  branch,  flows  W.N.W.,  under  the  name  of 
the  Little  Neva;  and  the  third,  forming  properly  a continua- 
tion of  the  main  stream,  and  therefore  called  the  Great  Neva, 
flows  S.W.,  and  encloses  a large  tract  or  peninsul.a  sur- 
lounded  by  water  on  three  sides,  and  contiguous  with  the 
mainland  only  on  the  S.  The  branches  form  a number  of 
islands,  the  two  largest  of  wiiich.  sepaiated  from  the  penin- 
sula by  the  main  stream  and  Great  Nevka.  are  the  Aptekar- 
skoi  or  Apothecaries’  Island  on  the  N.,  and  the  Vasilienstrov 
or  Basilius  Island  on  the  W.  In  the  N.W.,  subordinate 
arms  of  the  river  form  a number  of  smaller  islands,  of  which 
tile  more  important  are  the  Petroskoi-ostrov,  Krestovskoi. 
Kamenoi-ostrov,  and  Elaghinskoi.  These  islands,  particu- 
larly the  two  largest,  with  a small  portion  of  the  right  bank, 
and  the  w'hole  of  the  peninsula  on  tlie  left  bank,  form  a 
series  of  fiats  which,  taken  together,  have  nearly  an  oval 
shape,  and  are  so  low  as  to  be  constantly  exposed  to  inunda- 
tion, constitute  the  .site  of  St.  Peter.sbui-g.  The  Neva,  though 
a broad,  lively,  and  pellucid  stream,  is  generally  shallow,  and 
at  Its  mouth  is  encumbered  by  a bar  with  not  more  than  9 
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feet  of  water,  so  that  the  large  vessels  which  are  built  at  the 
city  docks  can  only  be  trausported  as  hulls,  to  be  fitted  out 
at  the  great  naval  station  of  Crojistadt.  'The  city  is  defended 
by  a deep  ditch  or  canal,  stretching  across  the  S.  pai  t of  the 
peninsula,  and  a citadel,  situated  on  a low  island,  near  its 
centre. 

'The  larger  and  finer  portion  of  St.  Petersburg  being  built 
on  the  peninsula,  takes  the  name  of  the  Bolshaia  Storona, 
or  Great  Side;  all  the  rest  to  the  N.,  on  the  islands  and 
right  bank,  is  designated  the  Petersburg  side.  The  com- 
munication between  the  former  and  the  latter  is  maintained 
only  by  one  stone  and  three  boat  bi’idges,  but  the  deficiency 
is  supplied  by  numerous  ferry-boats  of  uncouth  shape  and 
fantastic  coloring,  which  are  constantly  plying  to  and  fro. 
Owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  site,  though  the  loftier  pin- 
nacles and  domes  are  seen  at  a considerable  distance,  the 
city,  whether  approached  by  land  or  water,  cannot  be  said 
to  become  distinctly  visible  before  it  is  actually  entered,  and 
hence  the  general  impression  produced  is  greatly  heightened 
by  a feeling  of  surprise.  The  stianger  suddenly  finds  him- 
self between  noble  gi-anite  quays,  bordered  by  edifices  of 
almost  unrivalled  splendor,  or  in  spacious  streets  of  appa- 
rently interminable  length,  straight  as  an  arrow,  unbroken 
by  the  slightest  unevenne.s.s,  and  lined  with  lofty  buildings 
of  uniform  structure,  often  lavishly  adorned,  and.  in  color 
at  least,  resembling  marble.  The  impression,  how'ever,  is 
somewhat  weakened  by  a closer  inspection,  the  greater  part 
of  the  houses  proving  to  be  only  of  wood  or  brick,  garnished 
with  plaster. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a complete  view  of  the  city 
from  without,  recourse  is  often  had  to  the  numerous  towers, 
on  whi(,-h  w'atchmen  stand  sentinel  day  and  night  to  give 
the  alarm  of  fire;  by  far  the  best  view  may  be  obtained  from 
the  tower  of  the  Admiralty,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  on  the  N.W.  part  of  the  peninsula  and  left  bank  of  the 
Great  Neva,  and  provided  with  galleries,  fiom  which  all  parts 
of  the  city  may  be  .seen  in  succession  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Looking  S.  over  the  peninsula  from  this  commanding 
station,  three  canals,  the  5Ioika,  the  Catharina.  and  the  Fon- 
taiika.  may  be  tiaced.  stretching  circuitously  from  E.  to  W., 
dividing  the  whole  space  into  three  (juarters,  called  respec- 
tively. the  First.  Second,  and  Third  .Admiralty  Sections.  Ra- 
diating immediately  from  the  base  of  the  tower,  intersecting 
these  canals,  and  spanning  them  by  handsome  granite 
bridges,  are  the  three  principal  streets,  the  N'evskoi  1‘ros- 
pekt  or  Neva  Perspective,  on  the  right,  the  Gorokhovaia 
Oolitsa  or  Pea  street,  in  the  centre,  and  Vosnosenskoi  Pros- 
pekt  or  Resurrection  Perspective,  on  the  right.  'The  eye 
wanders  along  these  avenues  throughout  their  whole  ex- 
tent without  obstruction.  They  are  all  of  great  length, 
width,  and  beauty  ; but  the  finest  every  way.  and  the  great- 
est thoroughfai-e  of  the  city,  is  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt.  which 
is  2 miles  long.  150  feet  wide,  h.iving  a double  carriage-way, 
with  foot-paths  paved  with  granite,  or  avenues  shaded  with 
lime-trees. 

Beyond  the  Fontanka  Canal,  both  on  the  S.  and  E..  and 
bounded  in  the  former  direction  by  the  city  fosse,  and  on 
the  latter  by  the  main  stream  of  the  Neva,  is  a large  space, 
almost  entirely  covered  with  buildings,  and  forming,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  three  Admiralty  sections  already  mentioned, 
the  Narva.  Karet/.noi.  Kojestvenskoi.  and  Foundry  quarters 
Considerably  to  the  E..  on  the  right  bank  of  the  i-iver.  n ay 
be  seen  the  large  villages  of  Great  and  Little  Gkhta.  'Turn 
ing  now  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  and  looking  N. 
the  busy  scene  presented  by  the  river  immediately  below 
first  attracts  the  eye.  which  then  wanders  along  the  splendid 
quay  that  lines  the  S.  side  of  the  Vasilieostrov,  and  is  bor- 
dered by  a succession  of  noble  edifices.  'The  buildings  of 
this  island  are  chiefly  confined  to  its  S.  and  E.  portions:  the 
W.  and  N.W.,  forming  the  far  larger  part  of  the  whole,  is 
covered  with  trees  or  under  gaiden  cultivation.  On  the 
N.E.  the  most  conspicuous  object  is  the  citadel,  situated 
chiefly  on  the  small  island  of  Petersburg,  but  also  po.s.sessing 
an  extensive  outwork  on  the  island  of  Aptekarskoi.  from 
which  it  is  only  sepai-ated  by  a narrow  channel.  N.  of  this 
outw'ork  commences  the  Petersburg  quarter  of  the  city.  It 
is  much  less  compactly  built  than  the  Admiralty  sections, 
the  buildings  gradually  becoming  more  isolated,  and  giving 
place  to  extensive  parks  and  gardens.  The  same  remark  is 
still  more  applicable  to  the  islands  on  the  N.W..  which  aie 
chiefly  occupied  by  places  of  amusement,  public  garden.s. 
villas,  and  country  seats.  On  the  N.E.,  bej'ond  th*-  Nevka, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  A iborg  quarter, 
which  has  already  acquired  considerable  extent,  and  is 
rapidly  advancing  in  importance.  Some  j’cars  ago  the  city 
w'as  said  to  have  156  bridges,  of  which  12  were  of  cast-iren, 
31  of  granite,  and  .several  suspension  bridges.  The  5 a^rc  ss 
the  Neva,  and  its  principal  branches,  are  erected  on  boats, 
and  annually  removed  before  the  river  is  frozen,  which  is 
the  case  during  five  months  of  the  year. 

Charche.s. — I'ew  cities  surpass  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
splendor  of  its  public  buildings.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices, the  first  in  rank  is  the  metropolitan  church,  or  osthe- 
dial  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan,  in  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt.  It  it 
in  the  form  of  a Greek  cro.ss.  ' jd  has  ii  front  a largo  con 
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aive  portico  of  Corinthian  columns,  from  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a tower,  surmounted  by  a c:or<feous  dome.  In  the  in- 
terior, 56  gigantic  monoliths  support  the  roof  and  in  niches 
along  the  sides  are  colossal  statues  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Vladimeer,  Alexander  Nevesky,  St.John,  and  St.  .\ndrew. 
The  Isaac  Church,  finely  situated  a little  S.W.  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. in  one  of  the  largest  open  spaces  of  the  capital,  is  much 
admired  for  its  simple  but  lofty  style  of  architecture,  its 
grand  proportions,  and  noble  porticoes.  The  mere  founda- 
tion of  it,  formed  of  piles  sunk  in  swampy  ground,  is  said 
to  have  cost  .'51.000,000.  and  the  entire  structure.  $20,000,000. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cros.s.  and  has  four  grand  en- 
trances, each  approached  by  three  broad  flights  of  steps,  and 
each  whole  flight  composed  of  an  entire  piece  of  granite. 
Each  entrance  has  a superb  peristyle,  with  round  monoliths 
of  polished  granite.  60  feet  in  height  and  7 feet  in  diameter, 
supporting  an  enormous  fiieze.  above  which,  to  twice  the 
height  of  the  peristyles,  rises  the  chief  and  central  cup<.la, 
glistening  with  gold,  gilt  on  copper,  and  supported  by  30 
granite  columns.  The  Smolnoi  Church,  situated  in  the  N.E. 
of  the  peninsula,  and  originally  belonging  to  a convent, 
which  still  forms  a vast  pile,  is  built  of  white  marble,  and 
surmounted  by  five  blue  domes  spangled  with  golden  stars. 
The  Preobrazhensky  Church,  or  Spass  Preobrajenskoi  Sabor. 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest 
regiments  of  the  guards,  and  is  overloaded  both  without 
and  within  with  military  trophies.  The  railing  around  the 
churchyard  is  formed  of  300  French  and  Turkish  cannon, 
mounted  in  threes  on  granite  pedestals,  while  every  niche 
and  rece.ss  of  the  interior  is  filled  witti  captured  colors  and 
halberts,  pashas’  horse-tails.  &c.  The  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  situated  on  the  X.  side  of  the  citadel,  is  ren- 
dered conspicuous  by  its  lofty  and  elegant  gilded  spire,  but 
the  building  itself  has  a dingy  and  wretched  appearance, 
and  an  interior,  which  from  the  number  of  the  keys  of  for- 
tres.ses,  captured  eagles,  pashas’  horse-tails,  and  batons  of 
office,  looks  more  like  an  arsenal  than  a church.  The  chief 
object  of  interest  is  the  imperial  vault,  where  the  remains 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  of  all  his  successors  repose. 

There  are  numerous  other  liussian  churches  deserving 
of  notice.  The  church  of  the  English  factory,  situated  W. 
of  the  Admiralty,  is  a splendid  building,  richly'  fitted  up 
and  seated  for  1‘200  persons.  The  Dutch  church  is  remark- 
able for  its  ample  revenues,  deiived  from  grants  of  land 
made  to  it  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  aftei’wards  built  u))on. 
Of  the  sevei’al  churches  possessed  by  Roman  Catholics,  the 
principal  one.  situated  in  the  X’evskoi.  is  an  elegant  struc- 
ture, with  a Corinthian  colonnade  and  a finely-proportioned 
dome.  In  connection  with  the  churches  may  be  mentioned 
the  monastery  of  St.  Alexander  X'evskoi.  the  only  one  in  St. 
Petersburg;  it  is  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Russia, 
ranking  next  after  th.at  of  the  Trinity  in  Moscow,  and  of 
the  Cave  in  Kiev.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
contains  within  its  walls  chun-hes.  towers,  monks’  cells, 
and  gardens.  The  great  attraction  here  to  the  Russians  is 
the  monument  containing  the  remains  of  the  saint,  a ca- 
nonized grand  duke.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a pyramid  15  feet 
high,  of  solid  silver,  and  with  the  ornaments  around  it.  also 
of  silver,  is  said  to  w'eigh  5000  pounds.  The  principal  church 
or  cathedral,  built  by  the  Kmpre.ss  Catherine,  is  of  large 
dimensions,  and  surmounted  by  several  domes.  The  in- 
terior is  richly  decorated  with  Italian  marble,  and  the  orna- 
ments and  treasures  are  of  vast  value.  The  long  red  cloisters 
which  cluster  round  the  church  have  a dreary  look,  and 
are  occupied  by  between  5U  and  60  monks,  who  superin- 
tend a classical  school,  at  which  the  average  attendance  is 
about  1000. 

Palace!!. — These  are  alike  numerous  atid  remarkable  for 
their  colo.ssal  dimensions.  The  Winter  Palace,  while  the 
emperor  resides  in  it.  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  6000  per- 
sons. It  is  situated  immediately  E.  of  the  Admiralty,  with 
a front  to  the  Neva  of  more  thaTi  700  feet,  and  is  in  the  form 
of  a vast  square,  the  angles  of  which  nearly  coi-respcr.d  to 
the  four  cardinal  points.  It  is  the  largest  palace  in  the 
world,  being  one-third  larger  than  that  of  the  Empero  of 
Austria,  and  is  not  surjjassed  in  point  of  spletidor.  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1837;  not  the 
least  remarkable  fact  connected  with  it  is.  that  its  present 
form  was  the  w’ork  of  two  short  years.  The  interior  is  cor- 
geous  in  the  extreme,  consisting  of  suites  of  splendid  halls, 
filled  with  marbles,  malachites,  precious  stones,  vases,  and 
pictures.  To  the  E.  of  the  Winter  Palace,  and  connected 
with  it  by  several  covered  galleries,  is  the  Hermitage,  built 
by  the  Empress  Catherine,  (in  a spirit  similar  to  ttiat  which 
prompted  Frederick  the  Great  to  erect  his  Sana  .^ouci.)  as  a 

flace  where  she  might  lay  aside  the  cares  and  forms  of  state. 

t.s  principal  facade  faoi-s  the  Neva,  but  possesses  little  archi- 
tect;i;al  merit.  It  is  loaded,  however,  with  works  of  art 
and  rfirtu,  and  has  a very  valuable  picture-gallery.  The 
Marble  Palace,  not  very  appropriately  so  called,  since  far 
less  marble  than  granite  anti  iron  has  been  used  in  its  con- 
struction, is  situated  cousideratily  E.  of  the  Ilerinitage,  near 
the  Troitskoi  bridge;  it  has  a dark,  gloomy  look,  and  its 
Tails  are  of  such  massive  blocks  as  to  suggest  the  iilea  of  a 
fortress  rather  than  a palace.  About  1 mile  farther  E.,  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Neva,  stands  theT.iurida  Palace,  along,  low 
building,  remarkable  only  for  a ball-room  of  the  extraordi- 
nary dimensions  of  320  feet  by  70,  aim  requiring  20.oro  wax- 
candles  to  light  up  it  completely.  The  AnnitchkofT  Palaca 
on  the  Great  Prospekt,  near  the  Fontanka  Canal,  closes  the 
brilliant  range  of  buildings  of  which  that  street  i.s  com- 
posed.  Though  handsomely  built,  and  now  the  favorite 
residence  of  the  imperial  family,  and  the  place  where  the 
emperor  receives  ambassadors  and  holds  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  councils,  it  does  not  posse.-s  much  interest.  The 
New  MichaelofT  Palace,  .so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
MichaelofT  Palace,  or  rather  castle,  built  by  the  Emperor 
Paul,  is  the  residence  of  the  emperor’s  brother,  and  is  also 
occupied  by  the  school  of  engineers.  It  is  thought  to  be 
the  most  elegant  building  in  St.  Peter.sburg;  and  attached 
to  it  are  fine  ranges  of  offices,  in  one  of  which  is  kept  a 
celebrated  riding-school,  the  youth  of  whi<-h  often  perform 
fetes  and  tournaments  in  the  presence  of  the  Court. 

Government  Buildivgx. — The  Admiralty,  to  which,  as  fur- 
nishing the  best  station  for  obtaining  a full  view  of  the  city, 
reference  has  already  been  made,  is  an  immense  brick  build- 
ing. surmounted  by  a slender  tower  with  a gilt  cupola,  situ- 
ated on  the  N.  side  of  the  square  of  same  name.  The  main 
part  of  the  structure,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  the 
tower,  has  its  N.  side  parallid  to  the  river,  but  its  princijial 
fa9.ade  on  the  faces  the  S(iuare.  The  length  of  this  facade 
is  nearly  i a mile;  and  at  light  angles  to  it  are  two  sides, 
stretching  from  its  extremities  N.  towards  the  river;  the  E. 
side  fronting  the  Winter  Palace,  and  the  \V.  the  Isaac  Pquare 
and  Senate  house,  each  650  feet  in  length.  A large  portion 
of  the  .\dmiralty  is  occupied  as  school-rooms  for  na’i  al  ca- 
dets. Immediatelv  below  it.  on  the  N..  lining  “the  liussian 
quay,  are  the  extensive  dockyards;  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  a n.umber  of  important  public  buildings;  among 
others,  the  Holy  Synod,  where  all  the  higher  concerns  of  the 
church  are  regulated:  the  Hotel  de  I’lltat  .Major,  or  head  de- 
paidment  of  the  army,  adorned  with  a triumphal  chariot; 
and  the  War-office,  conspicuous  by  its  profusion  of  gii^antic 
columns.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Great  Neva,  stands 
the  Exchange;  and  M'.,  fronting  it.  from  the  Little  Neva,  the 
Custom-house ; both  large  and  imposing  structures.  Imme- 
diately adjoining  are  two  high  and  slender  towers,  adorned 
like  the  Coluinnae  Rostratm  of  ancient  Rome,  and  from 
which  the  apjiroach  of  shipiiing  may  be  observed.  The  cit.a- 
(tel.  with  its  bastions  and  bristling  embrasures,  mounted 
with  100  cannon,  and  defended  by  a garrison  of  3000  men, 
forms  a very  consiiicuous  object.  Resides  the  church  of  Ft. 
Peter  and  Ft.  Paul,  already  described,  it  contains  within  its 
enclosure  the  Mint;  and  in  its  vicinity  presents  an  olject 
of  great  interest  in  the  wooden  cottage  of  Peter  the  Great, 
consisting  of  three  small  apartments,  one  of  them  his  chapel, 
containing,  among  other  relics  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
the  little  boat  which  he  constructed,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  germ  of  the  powerful  navy  whicli  he  after- 
warus  formed.  Among  the  many  other  government  edifices, 
to  which  a general  reference  must  suffice,  the  arsenals  and 
ranges  of  barrack.s  are  particularly  deserving  of  notice. 

Puhlic  Monuments — Two  of  these  are  particularly  deserv- 
ing of  notice.  The  one  is  the  e()uc.strian  statue  of  I’eter  the 
Great,  by  Falconet;  and  the  other,  the  column  by  IMontfcr- 
rand,  erected  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The 
statue,  situated  near  the  F.  extremity  of  the  Isaac  Bridge, 
facing  the  Neva,  represents  the  emperor  with  head  unco- 
vered, and  encircled  by  laurel,  in  the  act  of  mounting  a pre- 
cipice. one  hand  holding  the  reins,  while  the  other  is  calmly 
outstretched  as  in  the  act  of  benediction.  The  comjjosure 
of  the  Czar  contrasts  finely  with  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  the 
horse,  which  stands  on  its  hind  legs  spiinging  forward, 
while  a serpent  lies  trodden  beneath  its  feet.  The  pedestal, 
a granite  block,  originally  45  feet  long,  30  feet  high,  and  25 
feet  wide,  was  unfortunately  broken  in  the  cutting,  and  so 
much  diminished,  that  it  now  forms  two  jointed  blocks.  35 
feet  long.  20  feet  broad,  and  only  14  feet  high.  The  height 
of  the  emperor’s  figure  is  11  feet,  and  that  of  the  horse  17 
feet.  The  brevity  and  simplicity  of  the  inscription  in  Rus- 
sian .and  Latin  harmonizes  with  the  spirit  of  the  statue — “ Pe- 
tramu  Pervomu.  Catheriria  Ytovaya” — Petro  Primo,  Cathe- 
rina  Fecunda.  mdcclxxxii.  The  Alexander  column  stands 
in  the  open  space  between  the  Etat  M.ajor  and  the  Winter 
Palace,  and  is  the  greatest  monolith  of  modern  times.  It 
consists  of  a single  shaft  of  red  granite,  upwards  of  80  feet 
high,  and  computed  to  weigh  nearly  400  tons,  placed  on  a 
pedestal  composed  of  an  enormous  block  of  the  same  red 
granite,  about  25  feet  each  way.  and  surmounted  by  a capi- 
tal formed  of  Turkish  cannon,  above  which  the  statue  of  an 
angel  1 4 feet  high,  and  of  a cross  7 teet  high,  are  placed.  The 
height  of  the  whole  is  150  feet.  A fine  statue  of  Fiiwai*- 
row  adorns  the  Field  of  Mara,  which  will  admit  of  from 
40,0^0  to  50.0(1(1  men  being  reviewed  in  it. 

Plucational  Institutirms. — At  the  heail  of  these  stands  the 
University,  founded  in  1819.  and  having  in  1846,  69  profe» 
aors  and  700  students.  The  Chirurgical  Medical  Academy, 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  receives  about  500  pupils,  and 
enjoys  a high  reputation.  Military  education,  in  aE  Its 
branches,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  interests  of  the 
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swice,  '•jnd  lorms  a conspicxious  feature  in  the  academical 
gvetem  of  Russia.  It  is  provided  for  liberally  in  the  nume- 
rous institutions  in  the  capital.  The  Mining  School,  with 
an  admirable  mineralogical  collection,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable establishments  in  the  city ; it  occupies  a grand 
and  imposing  structure,  so  situated  as  to  form  a very  con- 
spicuous object  from  the  sea,  aiid  maintains  above  300 
pupibs,  who,  after  remaining  eight  years,  and  receiving  a 
liberal  education,  are  sent  to  superintend  the  government 
mines,  or  placed  in  the  mint.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
has  a tiujade,  fronting  the  Neva.  400  feet  long  and  70  feet 
high,  adorned  with  columns  and  pilasters,  and  surmounted 
by  a central  cupola,  on  which  .sits  a colossal  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva. This  aeademy.  as  already  mentioned,  is  partly  ap- 
propriated as  a picture-gallery,  but  also  occupied  as  a school 
of  art,  in  which  300  pupils  are  maintained  and  educated. 
In  addition  to  these,  it  furnishes  residences  to  the  pro- 
fes.sors,  academicians,  and  other  artists,  so  that  the  whole 
number  of  persons  accommodated  under  its  roof  is  estimated 
at  not  less  than  1000.  The  other  principal  schools  are  the 
Technological  Institute,  in  which  215  pupils,  sons  of  re- 
spectable tradesmen,  receive  a gener.il  education,  and  special 
instruction  in  the  various  mechanical  arts,  cotton-spinning, 
weaving,  carpentry.  &c.;  the  Central  Pedagogical  Institute 
or  normal  school:  two  gymnasia;  the  Female  Institute  of 
Smolnoi.  where  500  young  ladies  are  carefully  and  gratu- 
itously educated ; the  Ecclesiastical  Academy;  the  pi-incipal 
Protestant  school,  the  agricultural,  commercial,  veterinary, 
and  various  other  schools. 

Libraries. — The  Imperial  Library  occupies  a large  build- 
ing near  the  Kazan  Church,  in  one  of  the  finest  scjuares  of 
the  city,  facing  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt.  It  contains  420,000 
printed  volumes,  and  about  15.000  manuscripts.  It  has  de- 
rived the  greater  part  of  its  treasures  from  the  spoils  of  Po- 
land. The  Oriental  manu.scripts  are  particularly  valuable 
and  exten.sive.  The  other  libraries  entitl*'d  to  particukir 
notice  are  those  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  100,000  volumes ; 
of  the  Hermitage,  120.000  volumes,  of  which  10,000  are  in 
Russian;  and  of  the  Alexander  Nevskoi  Monastery,  which, 
though  very  limited  in  extent,  (only  10.000  volumes,)  has 
oollections  of  manuscripts  of  very  great  value. 

Museums. — The  principal  museums  are  those  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  occupying  a large  portion  of  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  of  that  celebrated  body,  situated  in  the  island 
of  Yasilieostrov,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Neva,  opposite 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  including  an  Asiatic  museum,  rich 
in  all  kinds  of  curiosities  relating  to  the  East;  an  Egyptian 
museum,  with  a few  fine  specimens  of  papyrus,  but  not 
otherwise  interesting;  an  ethnographic  museum,  enriched 
by  the  collections  of  various  Rus.sian  travellers  and  naviga- 
tors. and  a general  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  in  which 
the  Russian  series  is  very  valuable  and  complete:  a good 
mineralogical,  and  a remarkably  fine  botanical  collection  : a 
museum  of  natural  history,  containing  an  admirable  collec- 
tion of  birds,  exquisitely  stuffed  and  well  arranged:  and. 
among  the  larger  fossil  animals,  of  which  t>iberia  furnishes 
numerous  specimens,  a mammoth,  perfect,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  of  the  hind  feet,  16  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the 
j tusks,  and  at  least  2 feet  higher  than  the  elephant.  The 
I Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  also  situated  in  the  Yasilieostrov,  on 
j ! the  banks  of  the  Great  Neva,  has  a portion  of  its  magnificent 
j apartments  occupied  as  a picture-gallery:  but  is  better 
known  as  an  artistical  school.  A much  more  extensive  and 
celebrated  gallery  is  that  of  the  Hermitage  Palace,  which 
occupies  41  rooms,  and  contains  splendid  specimens  of  al- 
most all  the  great  masters.  Two  separate  rooms  are  filled 
with  an  extraordinary  collection  of  jewels,  cameos,  medals, 
snuff-boxes,  ivory  carvings.  &c. ; and  in  the  rooms  more  es- 
pecially appropi-iated  to  pictures  may  be  seen  exquisite  spe- 
j cimens  of  malachite,  and  violet  jasper,  in  the  form  of  vases. 

- candelabras.  &c.  The  other  more  important  collections  are 
I the  Romanoff  Museum,  containing  a large  collection  of 
'I  minerals,  models,  and  antiquities;  and  the  museum  at- 
jl  tached  to  the  Mining  School,  possessing  a large  collection 
j of  fossil  conchology,  models  of  mines,  mining  instruments, 

5 . &e..  but  distinguished  particularly  by  its  mineralogical  trea- 

j I sures.  unequalled  in  Russia,  and  thought  not  to  be  sur- 
j I passed  in  the  world. 

i Societies. — The  only  one  of  these  which  can  be  said  to 

I have  acquired  a European  reputation  is  the  Imperial  .\ca- 
j demy  of  Sciences,  which  has  long  been  distinguished  foi  the 
: I valuable  pai^ers  published  in  its  Transactions.  Most  of  them. 

, however,  are  not  the  production  of  native  talent,  but  of  such 

I celebrated  foreigners  as  the  government  has  had  the  wisdom 

I to  attract  by  the  liberality  of  its  patronage.  Numerous  other 
societies  of  repute  exist,  under  names  of  Russian  imperial, 
medical,  pharmaceutical,  mineralogical.  geographical,  eco- 
j nomical.  agricultural,  edueatioual,  military,  philanthropic, 
j and  artistical. 

] Ifospitals.  d-c. — Of  these,  by  far  the  richest  and  most  splen- 

I did  is  the  Yospitatelnoi  Dorn,  or  foundling-hospital.  It  is 
I situated  close  to  the  Foutanka  Canal,  in  the  best  part  of  the 

j town,  has  the  air  of  a palace,  and.  with  its  courts,  gardens 

1 and  dependencies,  covers  a space  of  28  acres.  It  was  founded 
by  Catherine  II.  The  number  of  children  received  at  first 


did  not  exceed  300,  but  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
number  of  annual  admissions  is  now  above  7000,  and  the 
number  of  children,  of  all  ages,  under  the  charge  of  the  in- 
.stitution,  exceeds  25.000.  The  only  question  asked  of 
those  who  bring  them  is.  Has  the  child  been  baptized?  The 
largest  ordinary  civil  hospital  of-St.  Petersburg  is  theObon- 
koff.  situated  on  the  Fontanka  Canal;  it  receives  all  appli- 
cants. but  makes  a small  charge  on  those  able  to  pay.  The 
military  hospital  is  capable  of  containing  2000  patients. 
Yarious  other  hospitals  are  found  in  different  quarters  of 
the  town. 

Theatres,  and  Places  of  Amusement. — In  addition  to  the 
theatre  of  the  Hermitage,  there  are  three  of  large  dimen.sions 
— the  Bol.«ho  or  Great  Theatre,  the  Alexander  Theatre,  and 
the  French  Theatre.  These  three,  as  well  as  all  similar  es- 
t.ablishments,  are  under  the  immediate  management,  and 
kept  up  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  government.  The  pas- 
sion of  the  Rus.sians  for  scenic  amusement  is  strong,  and 
hence  the  attendance  is  usually  full.  Besides  the  above, 
there  is  a large  wooden  theatre  in  the  island  of  Kammenoi, 
open  only  in  summer.  On  the  same  island,  and  some  other 
smaller  ones  adjacent,  there  are.  besides  the  numerous  vil- 
las to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  families  who  can  afford 
it  retire  to  spend  the  summer,  public  gardens,  with  coffee- 
hou.ses  and  taverns,  swinging  poles,  llussian  mountains, 
and  other  natiouiil  amusements,  which,  on  holidays,  attract 
crowds  of  citizens,  and  afford  the  best  opportunities  of  see- 
ing R ussian  life  in  many  of  its  most  characteristic  forms,  and 
without  di,sgui.«e.  In  other  quarters,  however,  and  nearer 
the  city,  or  within  it.  the  more  noi.sy  and  frivolous  amuse- 
ments are  excluded,  and  the  gardens  are  laid  out  so  as  to 
furnish  admirable  promenades,  or  even  serve  a higher  pu*’ 
po.se.  Of  the  latter  description  is  the  admirable  botanio 
garden  of  the  Aptekarskoi  Lsland.  which  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic on  holidays,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of 
the  capital ; but.  as  a mere  promenade,  the  Summer  Gar- 
dens take  precedence  of  all  others.  The}’  are  situated  close 
to  the  Troitskoi  Bridge,  and  though  not  very  extensive,  be- 
ing only  ^ mile  long  by  ^ mile  broad,  they  form  the  great 
lounge  of  the  population.  Among  the  festivities  which  take 
place  here  the  most  extraordinary  is  that  of  M'hit-Monday, 
when  a fair,  which  both  bears  the  name  and  has  the  reality  of 
a wif e-marlet  or  bride-show,  is  held  : the  sons  .and  daughters 
of  the  tradesmen  assembling  in  their  best  attire  to  fix  their 
partners  for  life.  The  affair  is  thus  described  by  an  eye- 
witness;— The  marriageable  girls,  decked  with  Oriental  p'-o- 
fusion  of  ornament,  are  ranged  along  the  alleys  of  the  gar- 
den. with  some  members  of  their  respective  families  and  the 
svakhi  or  match-makers  behind  them.  The  men.  passing 
along,  are  at  liberty  to  enter  into  conversation  with  any  of 
the  girls,  and  the  acquaintance  thus  commenced  often  ter- 
minates in  marriage. 

Bazaars  and  M n-lefs. — These  derive  particular  interest 
from  the  insight  which  they  give  into  the  Russian  mode  of 
doing  business.  The  principal  one,  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  B ussian  towns  of  importance,  takes  the  name  of  Gostin- 
noi  Dvor,  or  Merchants'  Inn.  That  of  St.  Petersburg  has 
one  of  its  four  sides  in  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt.  and  is  of  irre- 
gular form,  the  longest  being  1200  feet,  and  the  shorte.st  not 
more  than  350  feet.  A colonnade,  of  the  height  of  the  first 
story,  goes  round  the  building,  and  has  a flat  roof:  from 
which,  as  a pavement,  access  is  obtained  to  the  magazines 
above.  The  court  within  is  intersected  by  lanes  and  alleys, 
and  portioned  off  into  many  hundred  compartments,  in 
which  every  variety  of  merchandise  is  displayed.  Each  sepa- 
rate quarter  has  its  particular  class  of  goods,  and  hence, 
according  to  its  class,  takes  the  name  of  Iron  Row.  or  Pel- 
try Row.  or  Book  Row,  &c.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
the  Gostinnoi  Dvor.  and  dependent  buildings,  the  number 
of  dealers  cannot  be  much  less  than  10,000.  The  most  of 
them  are  men  in  blue  caftans  and  blue  caps,  with  flaxen 
hair  and  brown  beards.  There  are  two  other  principal  ba- 
zaars, called  the  Apraxin  Rinok  and  the  Tchakin  Dvor, 
containing  about  5000  booths,  tents,  and  stalls;  but  though, 
in  .some  respects,  even  more  characteristic  than  the  Gostin- 
noi Dvor.  they  resemble  it  so  much,  in  arrangement  and 
general  features,  as  make  a separate  description  unneces- 
sary. One  of  its  most  characteristic  features  is  the  winter 
market,  in  which  are  seen  enormous  pyramids  compo.sed  of 
the  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  fish,  fowls,  sggs.  and 
butter,  frozen  into  solid  mas.ses. 

Manufactures. — The  manutactures  of  St.  Petersburg  are 
more  extensive  than  tho.se  of  any  other  town  in  the  empire, 
and  from  the  protective  policy  pursued  by  the  government, 
are  rapidly  increasing.  Some  of  the  most  important  esta- 
blishments belong  to  government,  and  are  carried  on  not  so 
much  for  the  profits  which  they  yielti  as  for  the  purpo.se 
of  furnishing  model  establishments  by  which  all  other 
parts  of  the  empire  may  be  instructed.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  splendid  of  the  government  fiictories  is  the  Spa- 
lernoi.  where  Gobelin  tapestry  and  carjiets  are  made:  the 
latter  partly  for  sale,  but  the  former  only  for  the  furnishing 
of  the  imperial  palaces,  or  for  presents.  Other  imprrtant 
government  factories,  celebrated  either  for  their  magnitude, 
or  the  excellence  of  the  articles  pr'Hiuced  in  them,  are  tbc»« 
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cor  the  manufacture  of  playing  cards,  employing  3000  hands : 
of  porcelain,  where  the  fine  vases  presented  by  the  emperor 
to  foreign  princes  are  made,  and  many  objects  of  great  value 
and  beauty  are  exposed  for  sale:  and  those  of  plate  and  cut- 
glass.  The  government  has  also  a very  extensive  cotton- 
tactory,  and  iron-foundry  chiefly  for  casting  cannon  and 
other  ordnance.  Several  of  these  establishments  are  rivalled 
by  those  of  private  individuals,  the  most  of  whom  are 
British.  According  to  an  official  report,  published  February 
29,  1849,  there  were  in  St.  Petersburg  9 cotton-spinning  com- 
panies, running  an  aggregate  of  343.000  spindles.  The  prin- 
cipal articles,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are 
woollen,  silk,  and  linen  tissues;  carriage.s,  leather,  and 
articles  in  leather;  paper;  mathematical  and  musical  in- 
struments ; wax  and  sail  cloth,  cordage,  soap,  tobacco,  ca- 
binet-work. jewelry,  watches,  and  various  articles  in  gold, 
silver,  mixed  metals,  and  bronze.  Ship-building  al.so  is 
carried  on  to  a gi-eat  extent  for  the  navy  in  the  public  dock- 
yards, and  tor  commercial  purposes  at  .several  private  yards. 

Commerce-. — In  1849,  there  entered  the  port  of  St.  Peters- 
burg 1571  vessels,  (aggregate  bmnage.  323,252 ;)  and  there 
cleared,  1538,  (aggregate  tonnage,  318,921.)  Notwithstand- 
ing the  shallowness  of  the  river,  and  consequent  want  of  a 
good  harbor,  the  trade  of  St.  Petersburg  is  of  vast  extent. 
With  the  exception  of  Iliga,  there  is  no  other  port  by  which 
Russia  is  accessible  on  the  W. ; while  the  system  of  inland 
navigation,  by  rivers  and  canals,  is  so  complete  and  exten- 
sive as  to  give  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  Black 
and  the  C.aspian  Seas.  The  principal  exports  are  tallow, 
hemp,  and  tlax:  metals,  grain,  hempseed,  linseed,  timber, 
vegetable  oils,  hides,  leather,  furs,  skins,  potash,  tar,  bris- 
tles. canvas,  and  coarse  linen;  cordage,  wax,  caviar,  isin- 
glass, &c.  The  imports  are  colonial  produce,  raw  cotton,  (in 
1849,  423,107  cwt.,)  and  cotton  yarn,  (in  1849,  64.565  cwt. ;) 
cotton  stuffs,  fine  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  goods  ; hardware, 
dyes,  lead,  tin,  coal,  wines.  &c.  In  1842,  the  total  imports 
amounted  in  value  to  $50,270,000,  and  the  exports  to 
$26,810,000.  The  customs’ revenue  was  $14,150,000.  In  the 
same  year,  1167  ships,  aggregate  burden  223.947  tons,  (of 
which  525,  burden  117,793  tons,  were  Briti.sh.)  entered;  and 
1138  ships,  aggregate  burden,  219,412  tons,  left  the  port. 

Histori/. — St.  Petersburg  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great, 
in  1703.  previous  to  which  its  site  contained  only  two  huts. 
It  is  therefore  entirely  modern,  and  has  nothing  so  remark- 
able in  its  history,  as  the  rapidity  with  which,  in  spite  of 
natural  disadvantages,  it  has  advanced  to  its  present  pros- 
perity and  magnificence.  Instead  ofbeitig  situated  in  the  heart 
Ufa  beautiful  and  fertile  di.strict,  the  whole  country  around, 
where  is  neither  forest  or  swamp,  consists  chiefly  of  moor- 
land waste,  or  of  poor  arable  land,  from  which  the  utmost 
e.xertions  of  industry  fail  to  procure  grateful  returns  ; while 
the  city  itself  is  so  low,  that  whenever  the  volume  of  the 
river  is  augmented  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice,  in- 
undation almost  invariably  lays  part  of  the  lower  streets 
under  water,  and  has  .sometimes  risen  to  such  a height  as 
to  cause  fearful  calamities.  In  the  great  inundation  of  1824, 
above  15.000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  Another 
great  evil  inseparable  from  this  swampy  alluvial  site,  is  the 
want  of  a solid  foundation  for  the  buildings.  Watei-  is  found 
a few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  continued  digging  never 
succeeds  in  getting  beyond  a bed  of  mud.  The  consequence 
is,  that  all  the  houses  must  be  built  on  piles,  and  an  enor- 
mous expense  incurred  before  they  begin  to  appear  above  the 
surface.  Peter  the  Great,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  be 
daunted  by  ordinary  difficulties.  Kven  in  his  reign,  St. 
Petersburg  not  only  received  the  name,  but  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a great  capital.  Its  progress  was  not  very 
rapid  under  his  immediate  successors,  who  were  dispo.sed  to 
give  Moscow  the  preference;  but  his  later  de.scendants, 
counting  it  an  honor  to  follow  in  his  steps,  have  carried  on 
their  embellishments  on  a scale  of  almost  unexampled  mag- 
nificence, placing  St.  Petersburg  foremost  among  the  oldest 
and  proudest  of  European  cities.  Pop.  in  1858.  520,131. 

SAINT  PETER’S  IIARUOR.  an  inlet  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  in  British  North  America. 

SAINT  PEM’ER’S(or  .MINNESO'TA)  RIVER,  a river  of 
Minnesota  Territory,  having  its  .source  in  a group  of  small 
lakes  in  about  4.5°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  97°  15'  W.  Ion.  It  flows 
In  a general  E.S.E.  direction  till  it  rewives  tbo  waters  of 
Blue  Earth  River,  in  about  44°  12'  N.  lat.,  and  94°  6'  W. 
Ion.,  where  it  changes  its  course  to  N.N.E.,  and  afterwards 
to  E.  and  N.E.,  falling  at  last  into  the  Mississippi  Hiver  at 
Fort  Snelling.  The  entire  length  is  estimated  at  alrout  450 
miles.  It  is  navigable  in  high  water  for  steamboats,  near 
60  miles  from  its  mouth. 

SAINT  PEM’ER  TA'VY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SAINT  PE'TROX,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pem- 
Dr(.ke. 

SAINT-PIIILBEBT-DE-BOUAINE,  saN'o  fil'baiR/deh  boo'- 
iiin',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  20  miles  N. 
of  Pontivy.  Pop.  1880. 

SAINT-PIIIEBERT-DE-GRANDIJEU,  s^N®  fil'baia/  deh 
gr6N“'le-uh',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire-IufS- 
rieure.  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Nantes.  lk)p.  in  1852,  3571. 

SAINT  PHILIP,  Texas.  See  San  Fkupe. 
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SAINT  PHILIP,  in  Spain  and  Spanish  ColonjM.  Sat 
San  Fiaii'E. 

SAINT  PHILIP,  in  Italy.  See  S.an  Fiuppo. 

SAINT  PIIIL'IP,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  or 
Huntingdon.  15  miles  from  Montreal.  Pop.  150. 

SAINT  PHILIP’S  COLLEGE,  near  Detroit,  Michigan. 
See  Tal)le  of  Colleges,  Appendix. 

SAINT-PIE,  sa.\o  pee.  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  cti 
of  St.  Ilyacinthe,  40  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Montreal. 

SAINT  PIERRE,  s^N®  pe-aiR/,  an  island  in  the  Lake  oi 
Bienne,  Switzerland,  canton  of  Bern,  and  celebrated  as  the 
residence  of  Rousseau  in  1765. 

SAINT  PIERRE,  s^n®  pe-aiR',  an  island  of  North  Am^i- 
rica,  off  the  S.  coast  of  Newfoundland.  The  surface 
rocky,  and  vegetation  scanty.  It  forms,  with  the  Miquelon 
Islands,  immediately  N.W.,  a colony  belonging  to  France. 
See  Miquelon.  Pop.  1591. 

SAINT  PIERRE,  s^N®  pe-aiR',  the  capital  town  of  the  is- 
land of  Martinique,  on  its  \V.  coast,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Port 
Royal.  Pop.  20.424.  It  is  the  largest  town  of  the  Frencn 
IVest  Indie.s,  and  the  chief  entrepot  of  tho.se  islands.  It  is 
divided  into  two  quarters  by  a rivulet,  over  which  are  some 
handsome  bridges.  It  has  numerous  public  buildings  and 
schools,  a handsome  theatre,  and  a botanic  garden.  It.s 
roadstead  is  defended  by  several  forts.  The  Empress  Jose- 
phine was  born  here  in  1763. 

SAINT  PIERRE,  s^n®  pe-aiR^  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  210  miles  N.E.  of  Madagascar,  and  dependent  upon 
the  British  colony  of  Mauritius. 

SAINT  PIERRE,  a small  town  on  the  S.E,  side  of  the 
above  island,  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 

SAINT  PIERRE,  s^N®  pe  aiR',  a town  of  the  Island  of 
Bourbon,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  34  miles  S.  of  St.  Denis. 
Pop.  14.135. 

SAINT  PIERRE.  Guernsey.  See  St.  Peter-i.e-port. 

SAINT-PIERRE-CAPELLE,  .sAn®  pe-aiR/  ka-?)ell',  a village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  South  Hainaut,  15  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Mons.  Pop.  2375. 

SAINT-PIERRE-D’ALLEYARD.  s^N®  pe-ain/  dai'leh-vaR>, 
a town  of  France,  depaidment  of  Isfere,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Gre- 
noble. Pop.  in  1852.  2027. 

SAINT-PIERRE  DE-CORMEILLES,  s^N®  pe-aiR'  deh  koa'- 
ma'yA^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Eure,  near  the  Ca- 
lonne,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Pont-Audeiner.  Pop.  1111. 

SAINT-PI ERRE-D'I<;G LISE.  sAn®  pe-aiR/  da'gleez',  a to’vm 
of  France,  department  of  Manche,  9 miles  E.  of  Cheibourg 
Pop.  in  1852.  2436. 

SAINT-PIEl!RE-DE-MAILLfC.  s^n®  po-aia' didi  in^h'y.I. 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Vienne,  on  the  Gartempe, 
arrondis.sement  of  Mor.tmorillon.  Pop.  2161. 

SAINT-PIERRE-DE-PLESGUEN.  sLn®  pe-aiR'  deh  pigs'- 
gSx®,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  14  miles 
S.S.E.  of  St.  .Main.  Pop.  2684. 

SAINT-PI ERRE-DE-(iUl  LBIGNON,  s.An®  pe-aiR^  deh  keeP- 
been'yAN®^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Finistere,  2 
miles  5V.  of  Brest.  Pop.  ;’>214. 

SAINT  PI ERRE-DES-lsG LISES.  .s^N®  pe-aiR'  dAz  A'gleez^ 
a town  of  France,  department  of  A'ienne,  arrondissement  of 
Montmorillon.  Pop.  1408. 

SAIN  f-PIERRE-DES-LANDES,  sAn®  pe-niR'  dA  iSNd.  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Mayeune,  arrondissement  of 
Laval.  Pop.  1900. 

SAINT-PIERRE-DE-TREVISI,  sAn®  pe-aiR'  dA  treh'vee'- 
zee^  a town  of  France,  depiirtment  of  Tarn,  18  miles  N.E.  of 
Cast  res.  Pop.  1580. 

SAINT-PlERRE-D’OLfiRON,  sAn®  pe-aiR'  do'lA'rAN®',  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Charente-lnferieure,  on. the 
i.sland  of  Oleron,  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  La  Rochelle,  having  a 
small  port.  Pop.  in  1852.  4955. 

SAINT-PIERRE-D’ORL^ANS,  .sAn®  pe-aiR/  doR'lA'AN®',  a 
post  village  and  parish  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Montmorenci, 
on  the  island  of  Orleans,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  4^  miles  from 
Quebec.  Pop.  1000. 

SAINT-PI  ERR  E-DU-CII AMP,  sAn®  pe-alR/ dii  shftN®,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Haute- Loire.  14  miles  N.  of  Le  Puy. 
Pop.  1700. 

SAINT-PIERRE-DU-CIIEMIN.sAn® pe-aiR'dii  sheh-mAN®' 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  17  miles  N.N.E.  oi 
Fontenay.  Pop.  1800. 

SAIN'T-PIERRE-EYNAC,  .sAn®  pe-ain/  A'nAk/,  a town  ol 
France,  department  of  Haute-Loire,  7 miles  E.  of  Le  Puy. 
Pop.  1700. 

SAINT-PIERRE-LA-COUR,  sAn®  pe-ain/ lA  kooR,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Mayenne,  20  miles  E.S.E,  of  May- 
enne.  Pop.  I(i50. 

SAINT-PIERRE-LREUW,  .sAn®  pe-aiR/  lA-oov/.  a village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  6 miles  S S.W.  of  Brussels. 
Pop.  .3614. 

SAINT-PIERRE-LE-MOUTIER. sAn®  poain' leh  moo'te-A/. 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Niev»'e.  on  the  railway  to 
Clermont,  18  miles  N.W.  of  .Moulins.  I’op.  in  1852  2406. 

SAINT  PIERRE  LES  BEQUETS.  sAn®  pe-aiu/  li  bA'kA/,  a 
post-village  and  seigniory  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Lotltlni^re, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  60  miles  S.W.  of  Quebec.  l*op.  3000. 

SAINT-PIERRE-L£S-CALAIS,  sAn®  pe-aiR/  lA  kd'lA/,a  town 
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ofFftinco,  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  and  a suburb  of  Ca- 
lais. »vith  a station  on  the  Railway  du  Nord.  Pop.  in  1852, 
11,521. 

SAl^iT-PrERRE-LOUVICRES,  s^NO  pe-aiR'  loo've-aiR^  a 
town  cf  France,  department  of  Seine-lnferieure,  with  a 
station  on  the  Paris  Havre  and  Rouen  Railway,  21  miles 
S.8.E.  of  houen. 

8AI.NT  I'lERRE  RIVIERE  DU  SUD,  sSn«  pe-aiR' ree've- 
aia'  dii  si'.d.  a village  and  parish  of  Canada  East.  co.  of 
L’Islet.  41  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec.  Pop.  1500. 

SA INT-PJ  EKKE-SUR-Dl  VES.  sAn'g  pe-aiR' sur  deev,a  town 
of  France,  department  of  Calvados,  on  the  Dives,  19  miles 
S.E.  of  Caen.  Pop.  in  1852,  2UU0. 

SAI.\T-POL.  s.A\o  pel,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais.  on  the  Ternoise,  19  miles  W.N.W.  of  Arras. 
Pop.  in  1852.  3380.  It  has  two  ruined  castles,  a communal 
college,  and  mineral  baths. 

SAL\T-POL-DE-b£DN,  s.^N®  pol' deh  IA'Ono/,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Finistere.  on  a height  near  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  10  miles  N.W.  of  Morlaix.  Pop.  in  1852,  7059. 
It  has  a catheiiral,  with  remarkable  tombs,  a church,  with 
a .steeple  nearly  4U0  feet  in  height,  a town-hall,  and  an  epis- 
copal palace. 

8AI.NT  I’tiLTEN.  pbPten,  (Ger.  Savr.t  Poltcv,  sSnkt  poP- 
t§n,)  a fortified  town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Trasen.  35 
miles  W.  of  N'ienna.  Pop.  58o(t.  It  has  a cathedral,  an  epis- 
copal palace,  diocesan  and  high  female  seminaries,  a theatre, 
several  hospitals,  and  mauutactures  of  cotton  goods,  paper, 
gla.ss.  and  earthenware. 

SAINT  I’DIVYCARI’E.  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co. 
of  Vaudreuil.  on  the  Diver  de  L'lslet.  54  miles  from  Mon- 
treal and  33  from  Cornwall.  I’op.  9li0. 

SAl  N'l'-l’O.XS.  s:V>'«  p6x«.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ilerault.  56  miles  W.  of  Montpellier.  Pop.  3780.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  hosiery,  and  extensive 
stone  quari-ies  in  its  vicinity. 

SAlN'T-l’OUQUIEK.  si.\o  poR'ke-.V,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  8 miles  IV.S.W.  of  Moutauban. 
Pop.  14:17. 

FAl.NT-POUR^AIN,  pooa'.s^NGt,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Allier,  18  miles  S.  of  Moulius.  Pop.  in  1852, 
4938. 

SAINT-PRIV.\T,  sfiX'G  pree'v2',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Corre/.e.  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  1150. 

SAINT-PKIVAT-D'ALLIKR,  six"  pree'vd'  d^l'le-.V.  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Loire,  near  the  Allier, 
10  miles  W'.S.W.  of  Le  Puy.  Pop.  1450. 

SAI.N'T  PKOStPER.  a village  and  parish  of  Canada  East, 
CO.  ot  I’ort  N'euf,  7?  miles  from  St.  Anne  de  la  Perarde.  Pop. 
about  200. 

SAINT-QU.W.  s^NO  k.'i,  a maritime  village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  C6tes-du-N'ord,  on  the  English  Channel,  11 
miles  N.N.W.  of  .'^t.  Rrieuc.  Pop.  in  1852.  2993. 

SAIN’T-QUENTIN.  six®  kftxe'AxG',  (anc.  Augus'ta  Vern- 
ma7iduo'rum  ) a manufacturing  town  of  France,  depai  tment 
of  Aisne.  on  the  .Somme,  on  the  Canal  of  St.  Quentin,  and  at 
the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Creil,  24  miles  N.W.  of 
Laon.  Pop.  in  1852,  24..324.  It  has  a noble  cathedral, 
town  hall,  court-house,  hospitals,  public  library  of  14.000 
volumes,  chamber  of  manufactures,  theatre,  and  concert- 
hall,  with  extensive  manufactures  of  striped  and  spotted 
muslins,  lace,  cotton-yarn,  table  linens,  leather,  soap,  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  Canal  of  8t.  Quentin  is  .58  miles  in 
length,  and  forms  a communication  between  the  Oise,  the 
Somme,  and  the  Scheldt,  lleie  the  French  were  defeated 
by  the  Spaniards,  .\ugust  10,  1557. 

SAINT-QUE.NTIN,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
ofGkrd.  near  Uz6s.  Pop.  1994. 

SAINT  QUPVOX,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  district 
of  Ryle,  on  the  river,  and  3 miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Ayr. 
It  stands  on  a coal-field,  in  which  three  mines  are  wrought ; 
and  it  contains  the  villages  of  Whitlets.  Contat,  and  Wal- 
lace-to'vn,  the  suburbs  of  Ayr,  and  some  excellent  sandstone 
quarries. 

SAINT-RAMRERT.  sAx®  iftM'baiR/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Loire,  10  miles  S.E.  of  .Montbrison,  on  the 
Loire,  and  near  a station  on  the  railway  to  St.  Etienne. 
Pop.  1465. 

SAINT-R.\MRERT,  a town  of  France,  dep.artment  of  Ain, 
capital  of  a canton.  20  miles'S.E.  of  Bourg.  Pop.  1239. 

S.\l NT-B A PII .\ EL.  si\xG  rS'fS'i^P.  a maritime  village  of 
France,  department  of  Var,  H niiles  E.S.E.  jf  Frejus.  Pop.  958. 

S.\INT  R.\GM1  ELS.  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co. 
ofGlengary.  20  miles  from  Cornwall. 

S.MNT  HAYLMD.ND.  ( Fr.  pron.  s^.v'g  rA'mAxGQ)  a post-vil- 
lage and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Port  Neuf,  -10  miles 
W.  of  Quebec.  Pop.  1000. 

SA  I .NT  KEGIS.  (ree'jis.)  a township  of  Canada  East,  on  the 
S,  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  state  of  New  York  fron- 
tier. at  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  63  miles  S.W.  of 
Montreal. 

SAINT  Rl'VGIS  RIV'ER  rises  in  Franklin  co..  New  York, 
and  flowing  through  St.  Lawi-iuce  co.,  falls  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  near  its  intersection  with  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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SAINT  REMI,  a village  of  Canada  Ea.st.  co.  of  Iluntiu^ 
don.  24  miles  from  .Montreal.  Pop.  about  275. 

SAINT-REMY’.  sAx”  reh-meet,  a town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Bouches-du-Rh6ne.  13  miles  N.E.  of  Arles.  Pop.  in 
1852,  6024.  It  is  enclosed  by  ramparts,  now  formed  into 
boulevards.  Chief  industry,  woollen-weaving  and  silk-throw 
ing.  About  1 mile  distant  are  remains  of  the  ancient  Gla- 
■nurn,  comprising  a fine  Corinthian  monument  and  an  arch. 

SAINT-REMY,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de- 
Dome.  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Clermont-Ferrand.  Pop.  4030. 

SAINT-KEN  AN,  s^x^  reh-nbx'G',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Finistere.  6 miles  N.AY.  of  Brest.  Pop.  1027. 

S.\I.\T-RI0U.  s^.NG  re-oof,  an  islet  of  France,  in  Brittany, 
department  of  C6tes-du-Nord.  S.E.  of  the  island  of  Brehat. 

SAINT-RIQUIER,  six®  ree'ke-d/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Sommei  5 miles  N.E.  of  Abbeville.  Pop.  1500. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  had  a celebrated  Benedictine  abbey. 

SAINT  ROCll-DE-L’ACIIlGAN,  sLx®  rosh  deh  la'shee' 
gSxGf,  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Leinster,  is  situated  in 
the  seigniory  of  Achigan,  36  miles  from  Montreal. 

SAINT  ROCII  DES  AULNETS,  sLx®  ro.sh  dAz  o'nA',  a post- 
village and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  L'lslet.  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  66  miles  N.E.  ofQuebec.  Pop.  3500. 

SAINT-R05I AIN,  .s^x«  ro'mAx'G'.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ilaute-Loire,  arrondissement  of  Yssengeaux. 
Pop.  1473. 

SAINT-ROAI  AIN,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cha- 
rente.  arrondissement  of  Barbezieux.  Pop.  1129. 

SAI.NT-ROMAIN,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine- 
Inferieure.il  miles  E.N.E.  of  Havre.  Pop.  in  1852.1710. 

SA1NT-K0.MAIN-DE-B15nET,  sL\a  ro'uiAxG'deh  bA'nd',  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  10 
miles  W.S.AV.  of  Saintes.  Pop.  1582. 

SAINT-ROMAIN-DK-POPEA",  .sdx«  ro'mdxG'  deh  po'pA/,  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Rhone,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Ta- 
rare.  Pop.  1552. 

SAINT-ROMAIN-D'URPIlfi,  .sAxg  ro'mdxGt  diiR'fa/,  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Loire,  15  miles  S.W.  of 
Roanne.  Pop.  1509. 

SA1NT-RO.MA1N-EN-.JARRET,  sdx®  ro'mdxG'  8xo  zhaR'- 
rA',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  12  miles  N.E. 
of  St.  Etienne.  Pop.  llfO. 

SAINT-ROMAIN  Y1 LLE,  sAx^  ro'mfixG'veeP,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seine,  near  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Paris,  4 miles  S.E.  of  St.  Denis,  with  a fine  chateau  and 
pai  k.  and  a wood  greatly  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris. 

SAINT-ROAIE-DE-TARN.  sAx'g  rom  deh  taRn,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Aveyron,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tarn.  25  miles  S.E.  of  Rodez.  Pop.  1171. 

SAINT-KOQUE.  a town  of  Spain.  See  Sax  Roque. 

SAINT  ROSE,  (Fr.  pron.  sdx°  roz.)  a po.st-village  ofCanada 
East.  co.  of  Terre-bonne.  on  the  Isle  Jesus,  16  miles  from 
Montreal.  Pop.  of  parish  2650. 

S A I N T-S  A E N S,  sL\g  sAx®,  a market-town  of  France,  de 
partment  of  Seine-lnferieure,  on  the  Arques,  18  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Rouen.  Pop.  in  1852,  2716. 

SAINT  SALVADOR.  Brazil.  See  Bahia. 

SAINT  SAMPtSON.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  SAPHORIN,  sAxg  sd'fo'rdx'G',  a village  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  Vaud,  capital  of  a circle,  on  the  N.  coast  ol 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  _9  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lausanne.  Pop.  400. 

SAINT-SATUR.  sAx^  sd'tiiR',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Cher.  1 mile  N.E.  of  Sancerre.  Pop.  1085. 

SAINT-S.\TURNIN,  sdx®  .sd'tiiR'ndxG/.  a village  of  France 
department  of  Cantal.  arrondis.sement  of  Murat.  Pop.  1257. 

SAINT-SATURNIN.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Cher.  21  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Amand.  Pop.  1288. 

SAINT-SATURNIN,  a village  of  France,  department  ol 
Puy-de-D6nie.  7 miles  S.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  1279. 

SAINT-SATURNIN.  a village  of  France,  department  ol 
Aveyron.  20  miles  N.  of  Miilau.  Pop.  1675. 

SAlNT-SATURNIN-DE-Si-:CHAUD,  sdxG  sd'tilR'ndxo'  del 
sd'sbo',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Charente-Info 
rienre,  ai-rondissement  of  Saintes.  Pop.  1480. 

SAINT-SATURMN-DU-BOIS.  sdx^  sd'tiiR'ndxe' dii  bwd.  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  arron 
disseinent  of  Rochefort.  Pop.  1116. 

SAINT-SATURNIN-LES-A  VIGNON,  s:\xo  sd'tUR'n^xo'  Idz 
d'veen'y6xG',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Vaucluse-, 
arrondissement  of  .4vignon.  Pop.  in  1852.  2640. 

SAINT-SAUD.  .s^xG  s6.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Dordogne,  arrondissement  of  Nontron.  )*op.  in  1852.  2703. 

SAI  NT-SAUFLIEU.  s^x'g  s5f'le-uh',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Somme,  arrondissement  of  Amiens.  Pop.  1520. 

SAlNT-S.\ULCiE,  s^X'g  .solzh.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Nievre.  arrondissement,  and  18  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Nevers.  Pop.  1260. 

SAINT-S.\ULGE.  a village  of  France,  department  o, 
Vienne.  3 miles  S.  of  Montmorlllwn.  Pop.  1100. 

SAINT-SAUVENT,  sAx“  so'vSxg',  a village  of  France,  de 
partment  of  Vienne.  18  miles  S.W.  of  Poitiers.  Pop.  in 
1852.  2892. 

SAINT-SAUVEUR.  sAx®  su'vuR/.  a village  of  F-ance,  de- 
partment of  Hautes-Pyrenees,  on  a cliff  beside  the  Ga  'e-de 
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Gavarn’e,  N.  of  Luz,  and  havinp;  mineral  springs  of  nearly 
the  same  qualify  as  Barreges,  4 miles  N.E. 

SAINT-SAUVKUK,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Yonne.  21  miles  S.W.  of  Auxerre.  I’op.  in  1852*,  16.>5. 

SAINT-SAUVKUR.  s^no  so'vuaf,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Iiaiiiaut,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Tournay. 

SA INT-SA  U VEU  ll-L  KN  DKLIN.  s^x’o  so'vur'  l3xc'deh-l^N«'. 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Manche,  6 miles  N.  of 
C-'utances.  I’op.  in  1852.  2000. 

S,\INT-SAUVEUR-SUR-DDUVE,  sAn«  so'vur'  sur  doov, 
3 village  of  France,  department  of  Manche,  8 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Valognes.  Bop.  in  1852.  2818. 

SAl.NT-.SAVTN,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Giron  1e,  10  miles  E.  of  Blaye.  Bop.  in  1852,  2004. 

SAINT-SAVIN,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Vienne, 
24  miles  K.S.F.  of  Boitier.s.  Bop.  1447. 

SAINT-SAVIN,  a town  of  France,  department  of  I.sere, 
with  a village  8 miles  N.W.  of  Tour-du-l’in.  Bop.  2059. 

SAINT-SAVIN,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ilautes- 
Pyrenees.  2 miles  S.S.E.  of  .\rgeles,  with  remains  of  a Roman 
fort,  and  a Benedictine  convent. 

S.VINT-SAVINIEN,  sd'vee'ne-^xc'.  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Charente-lnferieure,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Charente,  9 miles  N.  of  Saintes,  Bop.  in  1852, 
3438. 

SAINT  SCIIOLASTIQUE.  s.^x^  sko'liis'teek'.  a post-village 
a.tid  parish  of  Canada  Fast.  co.  of  Two  Mountains,  36  miles 
W.  of  Montreal.  Bop.  5600 

SAINT  SEBASTIAN,  sent  se-hasCyan,  (Sp.  S,in  ^haatiart, 
sdn  sa-bds-te-dnf,)  a strongly-fortified  city  and  seaport  of 
Spain,  province  of  Guipuscna.  on  a small  peninsula  in  the 
Bay  of  Bisc.ay.  insulated  at  high  water  by  the  Urumea.  here 
crossed  by  a long  wooden  bridge.  10  miles  AV  of  Fontarahia. 
on  the  frontier  of  France,  hat.  43°  lo'  2"  N..  Ion.  2°  0'  5" 
AV.  Pop.  13.000.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  commanded 
by  its  citadel  of  Mota.  on  the  adjacent  height.  Mount  Urgull. 
Since  its  destruction  by  fire,  and  siege  in  1813.  it  has  l)een 
mostly  rebuilt  on  a uniform  plan.  It  has  handsome  .«qnare.s, 
several  churches  and  convents,  civil  and  military  hospitals, 
asid  is,  with  its  citadel,  abundantly  supplied  with  water. 
Its  harbor,  protecti'd  by  a mole  and  well  defended,  is  small, 
but  the  city  has  a large  import  trade  in  English  and  Frencli 
goods.  &c.,  and  an  export  trade  in  corn.  &c.  It  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1719,  1791.  and  1808,  from  which  year 
they  held  it  till  August  31,  181.‘).  when  it  was  stormed  and 
taken  by  the  British  after  great  loss. 

S.VINT  SEGAL,  s^xo  seh-gdB,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Finistere.  3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Chateanlin.  I’op.  1248. 

SAINT-SEINE-L’ABBAYE.  sSxc  s:in  Idb'bA/.  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Cote  d’Or.  15  miles  N.AV.  of  Dijo-n. 

S.VINT-SERNIN.  s^x'J  s^r'iiAxg'.  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Aveyrou,  15  mites  AV.S.AA'.  of  St.  Affrique.  Pop. 
in  1852,  1145. 

SAINT-SERAWN.  sAx“  s^R'vftxa',  a seaport  of  Fr.ance.  de- 
partment of  Ille-et-A'i!aine.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ranee, 
close  to  its  mouth  in  the  English  Channel,  immediately 
opposite  St.  Malo.  to  which  transit  on  foot  is  easy  at  low 
water.  Pop.  in  18.52,  9964.  It  has  two  harbors,  one  adapted 
for  frigates,  the  other  appropriated  to  commerce,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  rock  and  castle  of  Solidor,  founded 
by  AVilliam  the  Conqueror;  besides  which  another  strong 
fort  defends  St.  Servau.  It  has  a communal  college,  a ma.«- 
sive  church,  and  an  English  chapel,  reading-rooms,  and 
bathing  accommodation.s.  and  i.s  the  residence  of  many 
English  families.  It  has  ship  building  docks,  and  an  active 
trade  with  the  East  and  AA'est  Indies, 

SAINT-SEVER,  sS\x=  seh-vaiRt.  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Landes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  11  miles 
S.S.AY.  of  Mont-de-Marsan.  Bop.  in  18.52.  4282.  It  has  a 
communal  college,  and  trade  in  corn.  wine,  and  brandy. 

SAINT-SEVER.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Calva- 
dos. 7 miles  AV.  of  A'ire.  Bop.  in  1852.  1630. 

SAINT-SEV'ERI.N.  s^xo  seh-veh-rAxo/.  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Charente  canton  of  .Aubeterre.  Bop.  1. ‘100. 

SAINT-SIGOLft.V E.  si\.x«  see'go'lain',  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Ilaute-Loire,  arrondissement  of  Yssengeaux. 
Pop.  3168. 

SAINT  SIAIOND'S  ISLAND,  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  .side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Altamaha.  On  its  S.  point  is  a fixed  light, 
having  an  elevation  of  75  feet.  Lat.  31°  8'  N.,  Ion.  81°  36'  AV. 

8AINT-S0UI’LET.  s3,.\g  soo'pl.V.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Nord,  arrondis.«emenl  of  Cambrai.  Bop.  2453. 

SAINT  SOUTH  ELMIIA.AI,  (elm'am,j  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Suffolk, 

SAINT  STANISLAS.  s^.\°  stan'ees'li',  a post-village  and 
parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Champlain.  72  miles  S.E.  of 
Quebec.  Pop.  1200. 

SAINT  STEBIIEN,  France.  See  S.vint  Etif.xxe. 

Saint  STEBFIEN,  Spain.  See  Sax  Esterax. 

SAINT  STEBIIEN,  Italy.  See  Saxto  Stefano. 

SAINT  STEI’IIE.N.  (fJer.  S'tncf  Slephan.  sAnkt  st.Vfan.)  a 
village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  29  miles  S. 
by  AV.  of  Bern,  in  a romantic  district  on  the  Simme,  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  .sea.  with  a church,  one  of  the  oldest 
In  the  Simmeuthal.  Pup.  1413. 
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SAINT  STEPHEN,  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islat.<f.s,  Kadlali 
Archipelago,  lat.  56°  10'  N.,  Ion.  155°  22'  AV.;  N.AV.  of 
Tcherikoff  I.sland,  3 miles  long,  with  a reef  of  3 miles  pro 
jecting  off  its  E.  point.  It  sometimes  bears  the  name  oi 
Foggy,  on  account  of  the  fogs  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  its  di.scovery. 

SAINT  STEM’IIEN,  a post-office  of  Fauquier  co..  A'irginia 

SAINT  STEH’HEN  S,  three  parishes  of  England,  co.  of 
Cornwall. 

S.AINT  STEPHEN’S,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co 
of  Cornwall,  within  1 mile  of  Launceston.  Bop.  134. 

SAINT  STEPHEN’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

S.AINT  STEPHEN'S,  a po.st-village  of  AVashington  co. 
Alabama,  on  the  Tombigbee  Jiiver.  lUO  miles  by  water  N.  of 
Mobile. 

SAINT  STEPHEN’S,  a seaport-town  of  New  Brunswick, 
co.  of  Charlotte,  at  the  entrance  of  Deny’s  River  into  the 
Schoodic.  opposite  Calais,  in  Alaine.  and  about  6U  miles  AV. 
of  St.  .lohn’s.  Lat.  45°  10'  N..  Ion.  67°  12'  AA'.  The  principal 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  directed  to  the  lumber  trade 
and  the  fisheries.  In  1850,  .38  vessels  (tons.  10,616)  entered 
the  port,  and  8 vessels  (tons,  1595)  cleai-ed  for  other 
countries. 

S.AINT  STlTIPIANS.a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

S.AINT-SULPICE.  sLx«  siil'pees.s'.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  llaute-Garonne.  9 milts  of  .Aluret.  Bop.  1306. 

S.AINT-SULPICE.  a village  of  France,  department  ol 
Tarn,  arrondissement  of  Lavaur.  Bop.  1508. 

S.AINT  SULBICE,  sSl.x®  suPpee.s.s'.  a post-village  of  Canada 
East,  CO.  of  Leinster,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  24  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Montreal.  Bop.  800. 

SAINT-SULPICE-LES-CIIAAIPS.  s^xo  sul'peess'  1,’t  zhS.xo, 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Creuse,  8 miles  AV.N.AA'. 
of.Aubusson.  Bop.  li;!6. 

SAINT-SULBICE-LES-FEUILLES.  s^n«  sul'peess'  l.-i  ful, 
a village  of  France,  dep.artment  of  Haute- A'ieuue,  19  miles 
N.E.  of  Bellac.  Pop.  in  1852.  1783. 

S.AINT-SUZ.ANNE.  sl\xo  su'zdnnL  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Alayenne,  20  miles  E.  of  Laval.  Bop  1760. 

S.AI.N'l'-SUZ.A.NNE.  a town  of  France,  in  the  island  of 
Bourbon.  N.E.  coast.  11  miles  E.  of  St.  Denis.  Bop.  6128. 

SAINT  SYLA’ES'TER.  a village  and  parish  of  Canada  East, 
CO.  of  Dorchester,  30  miles  from  St.  Nicholas.  Bop.  about 
2000. 

S.AINT  SYLA'ESTRE,  .sever.al  communes  and  villages  of 
France,  the  principal  in  department  of  Haute- A'ienue,  14 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Limoges.  Bop.  1519. 

SAINT  T.AAP.Al.AN Y,  a parish  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Loui.si- 
ana.  bordering  on  the  Alississippi  and  Lake  Bontchartrain, 
contains  about  1200  .square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  Bearl  River,  and  drained  by  Chefonte  River  and  Bogue 
Chitto.  The  surfiice  is  uueven,  and  partly  occupied  by  pine 
barrens.  Covington  is  the  seat  of  justice.  Pop.  5406,  of 
whom  3565  were  free,  and  1841  slaves. 

SAINT  TAAFAIANY’S,  a post-office  of  Alecklenburg  co., 
A'irginia. 

SAINT  TE.ATII.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

S.AI  NT-TH^GONN  EC,  .si\.x«  t.Vgon'nJk'.  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Finisfere,  6 miles  Vi.  of  Alorlaix.  Pop.  in 
1852.  3802. 

SAINT  TIIE'ODOR  E.  an  islet  in  the  Alediterranean,  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Crete.  5 miles  N.AA'.  of  Khania. 

S.AINT  TllERESE,  Canada.  See  S.vixte  Tiierese. 

S.AINT  TIIOAIAS.  (tom'as.)  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon,  forming  a S.AAk  suburb  of  Exeter.  It  is  the  head  of 
a poor-law  union. 

S.AI  NT  TIDAIAS.  a pari.sh  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

S.AINT-THOAI.AS,  s3x''-  to'm.V.  several  villages  of  France; 
the  pi'incipal  in  the  department  of  Charente-lnferieure,  near 
the  Gironde.  10  miles  AA’.S.AA'.  of  .lonzac.  Bop.  1521. 

S.AINT  TIIOABAS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin 
CO.,  Bennsylvania,  about  10  miles  AA’.  of  Chambersburg.  Pop. 
of  the  township.  1788;  of  the  village,  .about  500. 

S.AI.NT  THGAI.AS,  a village  of  Lower  California,  30  miles 
S S.E.  of  San  Diego. 

S.AINT  THGAI.AS.  a thriving  town  of  Canada  AA’est.  co.  of 
Aliddlcsex.  17  miles  S.  of  London.  It  has  cnurches  of  4 or 
5 denominations,  2 branch  banks,  1 assurance  and  3 insur- 
ance agencies,  a printing  office,  about  25  stores,  and  several 
iron  foundcries.  and  other  establishments.  Bop.  1200. 

SAINT  TIIOAIAS.  sent  tonffas.  one  of  the  A’irgin  Isl.ands, 
AA’est  Indies,  belonging  to  Denmark,  38  niiles  E.  of  Borto  Rico. 
Lat.  (E.  entrance  of  Fort  Christian)  18°  20'  24"  N..  Ion.  64° 
.55' 45"  AA’.  Greatest  length  from  E.  to  AA’.,  17  niiles;  greatest 
breadth,  about  4g  miles.  Area.  45  .square  miles.  It  has  a 
rugged  and  elevated  surface,  which  attains  its  greatest 
height  towards  the  centre,  and  descends  sometimes  gra- 
dually, but  oftemw  abruptly,  to  the  .shore.  It  was  once 
well  wooded,  but  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  has  laid  it 
open  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  it  now  suffers 
much  from  a deficiency  of  water.  The  soil  being  sandy  and 
by  no  means  fertile,  the  far  greater  part  of  it  remains  un- 
cultivated. The  area  under  crop  is  only  about  2500  acres, 
of  which  nearly  a half  are  planted  with  sugar-cane.  Tlie 
whole  island  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a free  harbor,  and  the 
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ti\ae  IS  very  extensive,  St.  Thomas  being  a depot  of  goods 
for  many  of  the  neighboring  islands.  It  has  its  central 
lo'^alitv  at  the  capital,  Charlotte  Amalie,  which  is  annually 
visited  by  about  3000  vessels  from  Europe,  North  and  South 
America,  and  also  from  the  other  West  India  islands.  In 
Europe  the  trade  is  chiefly  with  London,  Liverpool.  Glasgow, 
Havre.  Bordeaux.  Marseilles.  Genoa,  Altona.  Hamburg.  Bre- 
met,.  and  Amsterdam.  St.  Thomas  is  a principal  station  of 
the  West  India  mail-steamers  from  Southampton,  for  which  a 
large  steam-packet  leaves  it  every  fortnight.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  12,800. 

S.'VINT  THOMAS,  an  island  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  be- 
longing to  the  Portuguese,  immediately  .N.  of  the  equator, 
in  Ion.  0°  3'  E.  Area,  145  square  miles.  In  its  centre,  the 
peak  of  .Santa  Anna  rises  to  7020  feet  in  height.  The  val- 
leys are  highly  fertile;  the  low  lands  are  stated  to  be  very 
unhealthy : but  the  S.  part  of  the  island  is  salubrious,  being 
exposed  to  fre.sh  breezes.  The  products  comprise  maize, 
dates,  manioc,  sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  sugar,  iudigo,  cocoa- 
nuts.  and  canella  bark.  Live-stock  is  plentiful. 

SAINT  THOMAS,  or  CHAVES,  sh5'v^s.  the  capital  town 
of  the  above  island,  on  the  N.E.  coast,  is  a bishop’s  see, 
and  defended  by  a fort.  Pop.  4476. 

SAINT  THOMAS,  a town  of  the  West  Indies.  See  Char- 
lotte Amalie. 

S.\INT  THOMAS,  (Port.  Scio  Thome,  sowno  to-mrl'.)  a town 
of  British  India,  presidency,  and  13  miles  S.  of  Madras,  of 
which  city  it  is  a sub^irb.  it  has  numerous  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  Portuguese 
de.scent. 

SAINT  THOMAS  DE  MONTREAL.  (Fr.  pron.  sJno  to'ml' 
deh  m(^N'''tr.i'3F,)  a village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Berthier,  42  miles  N.E.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  1500. 

SAINT  THOMAS  DE  QUEBEC,  a thriving  post-village  of 
Canada  East,  co.  of  L’Islet,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec.  It 
contains  a church,  and  about  20  stores.  It  has  also  a foun- 
dry, manufactories,  and  several  large  lumbering  establish- 
ments. 

SAINT  THOMAS’  MOUNT,  a town  and  extensive  mili- 
tary cantonment  of  British  India,  pre-sidency,  and  8 miles 
S.S.MU  of  Madras. 

SAINT  TI10.M.\S  PENS'FORD,  a parish  and  small  market- 
town  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  24  miles  N.N.E.of  Somer- 
ton.  Pop.  316. 

SAINT’  TIIM'OTIIY,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of 
Beauharnijis.  36  miles  S.W.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  400. 

S.\I.\T  TONYS,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  S.anct Tonys. 

SAI NT-T ROND,  s^N<i  trAx’o,  a town  of  Belgian  Limbourg, 
on  the  Branch  Railway  from  Jlechlin  to  Liege,  12  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Tongres.  P'  ip.  11,573.  It  has  breweries,  distille- 
ries. and  manulactures  of  soap,  tobacco,  and  lace. 

S.\I.\T-T!10PEZ,  s^N”  tro'p.V,  (anc.  Heraclea  ?)  a maritime 
town  of  France,  department  of  Var.  on  the  Gulf  of  Grimaud, 
an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  37  miles  E.N.E.  of  Toulon. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3595,  chiefly  engaged  in  tunny  and  other 
fisheries  It  has  a chamber  of  commerce. 

SAINT  TU'DY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

S.\INT  TWYN^ELLS,  a parish  of  South  Wale.s,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke. 

SAINT  UBES,  a town  of  Portugal.  See  Setubal.  ‘ 

S.MNT  UR'BAN,  (Ger.  Sand  Urb  in.  sankt  ooR-bdn/,)  a vil- 
lage of  Styria.  also  a famous  Cistercian  abbey  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Lucerne. 

SAINT-UKCIZE,  s^xt  ua'seezL  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Cantal.  24  miles  S.S.IV.  of  St.  Flour.  Pop.  1493. 

SAINT  UltSANNE.  See  Sainte  Urs.ax.ve. 

SAINT-VAAST,  a small  maritime  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Manche,  on  the  English  Channel,  near  Cape  La 
Hogue.  10  miles  N.E.  of  Valognes.  Pop.  in  1852.  4313. 

S.\l  NT-V.\.\,ST,  six«  v|st,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Ilainaut.  9 miles  E.  ofWlons.  Pop.  1700. 

SAINT-VAAST-DIKPPEDALLE.  sAn«  vist  de-6p'peh-daiP, 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  avron- 
dissement  of  Yvetot.  Pop.  983. 

S.VINT-VALENTINE.  (Fr.  pron.  .sfiN®  vJ'lSxo'teenL)  a post- 
village of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  river 
Richelieu.  35  miles  S.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  250. 

SAINT-VALERY-EN-CAU.K,  sL\a  vd'leh-ree'  8x«  ko.  a 
town  on  the  N.  coast  of  France,  department  of  Seine-In- 
f^'rieure,  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Dieppe.  Pop.  in  1852,  5377.  It 
has  soda-works,  a manufactureof  cotton-twist,  and  an  active 
herring  and  mackerel  fishery. 

SATNT-VALEKY-SUR-SOSiME,  s^xo  vd'leh-ree'  siiR 
PommL  a town  of  France,  department  of  Somme,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Somme,  near  its  mouth  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel. 11  miles  N.IV.  of  Abbeville.  Pop.  in  1852,  36.50.  It 
has  a school  of  navigation,  a port  for  vessels  under  200  tons. 
«alt  magazines,  rope-walks,  and  docks  for  building  small 
vessels. 

S.\I  NT-VALLIER,  s^xo  vdl'le-.V,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Drome,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Lyons  to  Avignon.  17  miles  N.  of 
Valence.  I’op.  in  1852.  3067.  It  has  an  old  Gothic  castle, 
manufactures  of  crape,  silks,  and  twist,  and  chemical  pro- 
luctb,  with  a trade  in  the  wiues  of  its  vicinity. 
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S.AINT-VALLIER,  a village  of  France,  dep,artment  of  Var, 
4 miles  N.W.  of  Grasse.  I’op.  576. 

S.AINT-VALLIER,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Saone-et- Loire,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Chalons.  Pop.  in  l<//2,  2688. 

S. 4 1 NT-VALLIER.  (Fr.  pron.  s^xo  vdl'le-d/.)  a po!,t  village 
and  parish  of  Canada  East.  co.  of  Bellechasse,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec.  Pop.  1900. 

SAINT  VEEP,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAINT  A’EIT.  See  Saxct  Veit. 

SAINT-VENANT,  s^x®  veh-n^x®^  a fortified  town  of 
France,  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  Lys,  urrondisse- 
ment  of  Bethune.  Pop.  in  1852,  2495. 

SAINT-VICTOR,  s^x“  veek'toR^  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ardeche,  8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Tournon.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2206. 

SAINT- VICTOR,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire, 
arrondissement  of  Roanne.  Pop.  1245. 

S.AINT-VICTOR,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Puy- 
de-D6me.  5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Thiers.  Pop.  1463. 

SAINT-VICTOR,  a village  of  Prance,  dep.artment  of  Seine- 
Inferieure,  on  the  railway  from  Dieppe  to  Rouen,  19  miles 
from  Dieppe. 

SAINT-VICTOR-DE-RENO,  s^x®  veek'toR'  deh  reh-no',  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Orne,  7 miles  E.S.E.  of 
Mortagne.  Pop.  1175. 

SAINT-VICTOR-SUR-LOIRE,  s^x®  veek'toR'  siiR  IwaR,  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  7 miles  W.  of  St. 
Etienne.  Pop.  1159. 

S.4INT  VIG^'EANS,  a parish  and  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Forfar,  comprising  a part  of  the  town  of  Arbroath. 

SAINT-VINCENT-DES-i’Rfis,  s^xo  vAxg'sSxc'  cU  pr.i.  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Sarfhe,  5 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Mamers.  Pop.  1238.  Saixt  Vixcext  is  the  name  of  several 
other  villages  of  France. 

SAINT  VINCENT,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Aosta.  2 miles  E.  of  Chatillon,  above  the  Dora, 
here  crossed  by  a remarkable  Roman  bridge.  Pop.  1051. 

SAINT  VIN'CENT.  one  of  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
100  miles  W.  of  Barbadoes;  lat.  (King.stown)  13°  13'  N.,  Ion. 
61°  15'  IV'. ; 17  miles  long,  and  .about  10  miles  broad ; area, 
1.32  square  miles.  A ridge  of  high  volcanic  hills,  bold  and 
abrupt,  but  well  wooded,  stretches  through  the  island  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  sends  off  subordinate  masses,  which  extend 
to  the  sea,  and  are  inter.sected  by  beautiful  and  fertile  val- 
leys. In  the  N.W'.,  where  the  mountains  are  highest,  is  a 
volcano  called  the  Soutfriere.  in  which  a tremendous  erup- 
tion occurred  in  1812.  Its  height  is  3000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  its  crater  3 miles  in  circuit,  and  500  feet  deep 
The  soil  in  the  vallej’  is  usually  a rich,  tenacious,  and  occa- 
sionally a fine  black  loam.  The  climate  is  exceedingly 
humid,  having  an  average  annual  fall  of  rain  of  nearly  80 
inches,  but  is  not  unhealthy.  The  principal  produce  is 
sugar,  rum,  molasses,  arrow-root,  and  cottoji.  The  exports 
in  1851  were  21S,521L,  of  which  199,899/.  were  to  the  United 
Kingdom;  the  iinport.s,  198,679/.,  of  which  114,796/.  were 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  29,815/.  from  the  United 
States.  The  government  is  vested  in  a governor,  a council 
of  12.  and  an  assembly  of  19  members.  Revenue  in  1851, 
15.827/.;  expenditures.  15,162/.  The  capital,  Kingstown,  is 
near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island.  Pop.  in  1851.  30,128. 

SAINT  VINCENT,  (Port.  Sao  Vicente,  sowx'g  ve-s8n/t.4,  one 
of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  in  the  Atlantic.  S.E.  of  San  An- 
tonio. Length,  15  miles;  greatest  breadth,  9 miles.  The 
surface  is  mountainous.  The  Porto  Grande  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  safest  liays  in  these  islands.  The  products  com- 
prise cotton,  orchill,  and  live-stock  of  inditfereut  quality; 
corn  and  fruits  are  mostly  supplied  from  San  Antonio  to  its 
scanty  population. 

SAINT  VINCENT,  in  Spain.  See  S.\x  Vicexte. 

SAINT  VINCENT,  in  Portugal.  See  S.io  Vicexte. 

SAINT-VINCENT-DE-PAUL.  (Fr.  pron.  sAx«  viiPcent  deh 
pol.)  a post-village  and  parish  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Terre- 
bonne, on  the  Isle  Jesus.  11  miles  from  Montreal.  Pop.  2900. 

SAINT  VIN'CENT  GULF,  of  South  Australia,  is  between 
lat.  .34°  and  35°  40'  S..  and  about  Ion.  138°  E.,  bounded  E. 
by  Sturt  land,  and  W.  by  Yorke  Peninsula,  separating  it 
from  Spencer’s  Gulf.  Length.  90  miles;  breadth  of  entrance, 
and  for  some  distance  inland.  35  miles.  The  shores  aro 
mostly  low,  but  backed  by  ranges  of  hills.  It  receives  the 
'I'orrens,  Gawler,  and  other  rivers,  and  communicates  by 
Investigatoi-  Strait  with  Spencer  Gulf,  and  by  Backstairs 
Pas.sage  with  Encounter  Bay.  Cape  Jervis  forms  its  S. 
limit,  and  Ports  Gawler  and  .\delaide  are  on  its  E.  sile, 
where  it  is  bordered  bv  the  counties  of  Gawler.  Adelaide,  Ac 

SAINT  VINCENT  COLLEGE.  See  Cape  Girardeau. 

SAINT  VITH,  veet.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  near  the 
Belgian  frontier,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Malinedy.  Pop.  1015. 

SAINT-VIVIEN,  sAx<5  vee've-Axot,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Gironde.  10  miles  NLW'.  of  Lesparre.  Pop. 
955,  who  manufocture  large  quantities  of  salt  in  the  adjar 
cent  marshes. 

S,\1NT-V'()Y,  sAxo  vwA.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Haute-Loire.  7 miles  E.  of  Yssengeaux.  Pop.  2618. 

SAINT  WENDEL.  a town  of  Pru.ssia.  See  Saxct  Wendei. 

SAINT  WEN'D ELL'S,  a post-oflice  of  Posey  co.,  Indiana 
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SAINT  WENn)RON.  a parish  of  Enfriancl'  See  IIelstone, 

SAINT  WENNli.  a parish  of  En>riarnl.  co.  ofCornwali. 

SAINT  XAVIEK,  7.av^>-er.  iSp.  San  JTiivier  or  Jaiwr,  s3n 
B^-ve-aia',)  an  island  off  Ih^  W.  oi>ast  of  Patagonia,  in  the 
Qalf  of  Pefias.  Lat.  47°  4'  S..  !on  7 P 27'  W. 

SAINT  XAVIER,  of  South  America,  Mexico,  &c.  See 
San  Xavier. 

SAINT  XAVIER  COLLEGE.  See  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

SAINT-Y13.\RS,  s^Nt  ee'haR/,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ari6ge,  14  miles  N.IV.  of  1‘amiers.  Pop.  2371. 

SAINT-YB.\R'J’,  s^Nt  ee'baR'  a village  of  France,  depart- 
taent  of  Correze.  IS  miles  N.W.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  1557. 

SAINT-YKIFIX,  s^no  ee're-.V,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  llaute-Vienne,  on  the  Lone,  27  miles  S.  of  Limoges. 
Pop.  in  1852.  7715. 

SAINT-YRIFIX-LA-MONTAGNE,  .s^Nt  ee're-A'  U mAxo'- 
taiit  a village  of  France,  department  of  Creuse,  arroudisse- 
ment  of  Aubusson.  Pop.  1322. 

SAINT-ZACIIARIE,  sAxt  zd'kiTree',  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Var,  18  miles  IV.  of  Rrignolles.  Pop.  1622. 

SAINT-ZEPIIERIN,  sHn®  zU'feh-iAN«',  a village  and  parish 
of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Nicolet,  9 miles  from  La  Baie  du 
Febore.  Pop.  800. 

SAIREE,  sl'ree^  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  in  Bundelcund.  27  miles  NAV.  of  Banda. 

SAIS.  .sis,  a ruined  city  of  Egypt,  the  remains  of  which 
are  in  the  Delta,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rosetta  Branch  of  the 
Nile,  20  miles  W.  of  Mehallet-el-Kebeer. 

SAISSAC,  s.'is'sSkt,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Aude, 
14  miles  N.W.  of  Carcassonne.  Pop.  in  1852,  1853. 

SAITT.E,  (anc.  Seedas-kaleh,)  a mined  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  An.atolia,  the  remainsof  which.  N.W. of  Al.a-Shehr,  (Phila- 
delphia.) consist  oftombs  and  temples. 

SAIYADAWALA,  sU-d^-v/mL  a walled  town  of  the  Pun- 
jab, near  the  right  bank  of  the  Ravee,  N.E.  of  Chouchuck. 
Lat.  31°  5'  N..  Ion.  73°  IG'  E.  It  has  a strong  earthen  fort. 

SAIZON,  sA'zAno^,  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Basses- Pyrenees,  bows  N. N.W.  past  Mauleon,  below 
which  it  sometimes  takes  ihe  name  of  Gave-de-Maulecn,  and 
after  a course  of  about  45  miles,  joins  the  Gave-de-Oleron. 

SA.TO,  .shoh'yo',  (i.e.  “salt.”)  a river  of  North  Hungary, 
rises  in  the  Carpathians,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Dobsina,  flows 
mostly  S.E.,  and  joins  the  llernad  at  Onod.  Length,  80  miles. 

SA,IO,  a village  of  Ilungrrv.  See  Kaza. 

SA.TONIA  and  SAJON.  See  Saxony. 

SAJTENY,  .shT'tASL  a village  of  E.a.st  Hungary,  on  the 
Maros.  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Arad.  Pop.  4532. 

SAK,  s^k,  a salt  lake  ''f  Russia,  near  the  W.  shore  of  the 
Crimea,  government  of  Taurida,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Eupatoria. 
It  is  about  3 miles  long. 

SAK,  a large  and  populous  Tartar  village  of  South  Russia, 
government  of  Taurida,  near  the  W.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  12 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Eupatoria. 

SAK  All.  one  of  the  cities  of  .Tapan.  See  Osaka. 

SAK. AING.  s^'klng/,  a town  of  Burmah,  and  lately  its  capi- 
cal,  on,  the  N.  side  of  the  Irrawaddy,  opposite  Ava. 

SAKAKA,  a village  of  Egypt.  See  Sakkvra. 

SAKAREEYAH  or  SAKARIYAH,  sd-kd-reB'yah,  often 
written  SAKARIA,  or  AIAL.\,  I-dfld,  (anc.  Sangah'im,)  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  ri.ses  S.of  Angora,  and  after 
a rapid  N.E.  and  N.  course,  estimated  at  230  miles,  enters 
the  Black  Sea  90  miles  E.N.E.  of  Constantinople. 

SAKATD,  a town  of  Africa.  See  Saccatoo. 

SAKAYT,  sd-kdt',  or  SEKKET.  s^k-k^t',  a large  mining 
village  of  Egypt,  in  the  S.E..  having  the  remains  of  a temple 
with  a Greek  inscription.  Lat.  24°  35'  N..  Ion.  34°  47'  E.  A 
few  miles  north-eastward  are  the  ancient,  and  now  aban- 
doned. emerald  mines  of  Jeb-el-Zabara. 

SAKHALIEN.  See  S.xghauen. 

SAKHEE-SURWAR.  sd'kee'  sur'wdrt,  a large  village  of 
Afghanistan,  36  miles  W.  of  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  Lat.  30°  2' 
N.,  Ion.  70°  26'  E. 

SAKKA,  sdkflid,  the  principal  commercial  emporium  of 
Enarea,  a country  of  Abyssinia,  and  stated  to  be  on  the 
river  Gibbi,  near  lat.  8°  N..  Ion.  37°  E. 

SAKKARA  or  SACCARA,  siik-kd'rd,  written  also  SA- 
KARA,  a village  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  biink  of  the  Nile,  12 
miles  S.  of  Gheezeh,  remarkable  for  the  pyramids  in  its 
vicinity. 

SAKMARA,  sdk-md'rd.  a river  of  Russia,  government  of 
Orenboorg,  rises  in  the  Ural  .Mountains,  flows  mostly  S., 
and  joins  the  Ural,  18  miles  W.  of  Orenboorg.  Length,  350 
miles. 

SAKOORA  or  SAKOURA.  sd-koo'rd.  an  i.sland  of  .Japan, 
•n  the  upper  part  of  a large  bay  of  the  island  of  Kioo-Sioo. 
It  is  verv  elevated,  and  contains  a lofty  mountain  called 
Mitake.  ‘Lat.  31°  30'  N.,  and  l.>n.  130°  42'  E. 

SAKOR,  a town  of  Siam.  Seo  Liuor. 

SAL,  sdl.  a river  of  Russia,  in  the  Don  Cossack  country, 
joins  the  Don  near  Novo-Tcherkask,  after  a W.  course  of  2-10 
miles. 

SAL,  sdl,  a river  of  Peru,  ri.ses  near  Curato  des  los  Cerros, 
flows  N.N.E.,  and  near  Huanta  unites  with  the  Jauja  in 
forming  the  Mantaro,  after  a cou<se  of  about  130  miles. 

SAL,  sdl,  or  SEL,  sSl,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  N.N.W. 


of  Boavista.  Lat.  16°  45'  N..  Ion.  23°  W.  Length,  15  miles 
breadth,  9 miles.  Pop.  OoO. 

SAL.A,  sdfld.  a town  of  Central  Sweden,  laen,  and  21  mile* 
■W.of  Westerds.  In  its  vicinity  are  .silver-mines,  I’op  3000 

SALA,  sd'ld,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  n miles  S.W.  o 
Parma.  It  has  an  old  cast  e in  a rniiious  state,  aiid  nea 
it  is  the  beautiful  palace  of  Casino  de’  Boschi,  belonging  tt 
the  duke.  Pop.  3305. 

SAL.A.  sd/ld.  a townof  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Citra, 
3 miles  N.E.  of  Diano.  Pop.  6000. 

SALA-BIELLESE.  sd'ld  be-^l-la'.s.-V,  a village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  province  of  Biella,  Pop.  1033. 

S.ALACI.A.  See  Alcacer  Do  S.vL. 

SAL.A  DI  GIGl,  sd'ld  dee  jo'ee,  a market-town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Principato  Citra,  4 miles  W.N.W.  of  II  Vallo. 
Pop.  1500. 

SAL.ADILLO,  .sd-ld-neel'j"'.  (the  “Little  Salt  River.”)  the 
name  of  several  small  streainsof  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La 
Plata;)  one  of  these  falls  into  the  Salado.  near  35°  30'  S.  lat. 

SAL.A  DO,  sd-lah'do.  a post-oflice  of  Bell  co..  Texa.s. 

SALADO  B.4Y.  of  Chili,  department  of  Coquimbo,  i.s  an 
inlet  of  the  Pacific.  S.  of  Copiapo. 

SAL.ADO  CREEK,  of  Bexar  co..  Texas,  enters  San  Antonio 
River  from  the  N.,  about  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  town  of  San 
Antonio. 

SAL.ADO  DE  TARIFA.  sd-ld'no  d.i  td-ree'f\.  a small  river 
of  Spain,  province  of  Cadiz,  celebrated  for  the  great  battle 
fought  on  its  banks  in  1340,  in  which  the  Moslems  under 
Abul-Tacen  were  signally  defeated. 

SAL.ADO.  RIO,  ree'o  sd-ld'i)o,  (be.  “Salt  River.)  a river 
of  South  America,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata,) 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  flows  through  the  I’ampas.  a 
plain  interspersed  with  numerous  small  lakes,  and  enters 
the  estuary  of  the  Plata,  95  miles  S.S.E.  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
after  a general  E.  course  of  400  miles. 

SALADO,  RIO,  a river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La 
Plata.)  departments  of  Salta.  Tucuman,  Santiago,  and 
Santa  Fe,  rises  in  the  Andes,  flows  mostly  S.E.,  and  joins 
the  Plata,  of  which  it  is  a principal  tributary,  210  miles 
N.W.  of  Buenes  Ayres.  Total  course.  1000  miles.  In  its 
upper  part  it  is  called  the  Pasage  and  A'albuena.  On  it 
are  the  towns  of  Miraflores,  Pitos,  Santa  Fe,  and  Espiritu 
Santo. 

SALADO,  RIO,  a river  of  Bolivia,  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
after  a W.  course  of  70  miles. 

S.ALAGNAC,  sd'ldn'ydk',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Dordogne. 

SALAHEEYAH  or  SALAHIYAH,  sd-ld-hee'.a.  a mined 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Euphrates.  15  miles  S.E.  ol 
Rahabah.  about  lat.  34°  30'  N.,  Ion.  40°  30'  E.  Near  it  the 
Tigris  steamer  of  the  Euphrates  expedition,  in  1835,  was  de- 
stroyed by  a hurricane. 

SALAlilEH,  sd-ld  hee'eh,orSALHIEH.  sdl-hee'eh.  written 
also  SELAHIEII.  a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  tlie  Pelu.siac 
arm  of  the  Nile,  37  miles  N.E,  of  Belbeys.  Pop.  6000,  mostly 
Arabs.  It  is  surrounded  by  palm-trees,  and  has  a large 
mosque.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1798,  and  again  in 
1800. 

SALAHIYAH.  a town  of  Turkey.  See  SALAHEETAn. 

SALAMA,  sd-ll'mS,  a town  of  Central  America,  state,  and 
65  miles  N.  of  Guatemala.  Pop.  5000. 

SALAM.ANCA,  sd-ld-mdng'ki.  (anc.  SalamanHica,)  n city  of 
Spain,  capital  of  province,  extending  up  rocky  heights  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tormes,  here  crossed  by  a magnificent 
bridge  of  27  arche.s  on  Roman  foundations,  45  miles  N.E.  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  lat.  45°  5'  N.,  Ion.  5°  4.3'  W.  Pop.  13.786. 
A great  part  of  the  city  within  the  walls  is  in  ruins:  its 
streets  are  mostly  narrow,  steep,  crooked,  and  dirty.  It  has, 
however,  some  fine  large  residences,  venerable  edifices  in  all 
styles  of  architecture,  the  largest  public  scjuare  in  S})ain, 
surrounded  with  arcades,  and  .serving  for  a bull-ring,  accom- 
modating from  16.000  to  20,000  spectators,  and  several  open 
spaces  adorned  with  fountains.  It  has  a florid  Gothic  cathe- 
dral of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a richly  decorated  inte- 
rior. 25  other  churches,  and  a foundling  asylum.  Salamanca 
is  the  Oxford  of  Spain,  and  previous  to  the  French  occupa- 
tion in  1812  it  had  25  colleges,  of  which  20  are  said  to  have 
been  ruined  by  the  French.  Since  then,  the  suppression  of 
the  convents  has  struck  at  the  root  of  the  prosperity  of  its 
university,  (which  in  the  fifteenth  century  had  12.000 
students.)  But  it  has  still  4 major  colleges,  founded  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  occupying  fine  building.s,  besides 
other  colleges;  and  the  university  is  now  said  to  have  (iOO 
students  and  a library  of  25.000  volumes.  Here  is  an  im- 
men.se  .Jesuit  college,  now  used  as  a clerical  seminary  also, 
and  Ii  ish  mission  school,  and  manufactures  of  hats,  woollen 
cloth.s.  shoes,  leather,  earthenware,  starch,  and  glue.  The 
battle  of  Salamanca,  in  which  the  English,  under  AVelling- 
ton,  totally  defeated  the  French  under  Alarmont  and  Clusel, 
.July  22,  1812,  was  fought  on  the  heights  of  Arapile.s,  4 miles 

S.E.  of  the  city. Adj.  inhab.  (Sp.  Salamanques,  si-1^- 

mdn-kCst.) 

SALAMANCA,  a province  of  Spain,  in  I^eon,  bounded  W 
by  Portugal.  Area,  4S88  stjuare  miles.  It  is  watered  by  th^ 
Douro,  the  Tormes,  and  the  Alagon.  Pop.  240.000. 
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fe  \LA.M  ANCA.  sS-lS-inSnp'kS.  a town  of  he  Mexican  Con- 
.ed<  ration,  state,  and  20  miles  S.  of  Guanajuato,  in  a plain 
Sf'Oii  feet,  above  the  sea. 

SA  LA.M.AXC.A,  a long  and  narrow  island  of  New  Granada, 
department,  and  off  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena,  20  miles 
fi.W.  of  Santa  .Marta. 

SAL.AMA.NCA  DE  BACALAR,  Yucatan.  See  Bacalar. 

SAL.\MBKT.\.  a river  of  Greece.  See  Salf.mbp.ia. 

SALAMI S.  saBa-mis,  or  KOLOURT.  ko  lootree.  an  island  of 
Greece,  government  of  .\ttica.  in  the  Gulf  of  .Tlgina,  10  miles 
W.  of.\thens.  Area.  30  square  miles.  Pop.  5000.  Its  shape 
is  very  irregular:  the  surface  is  mountainous,  wooded  in  some 
parts,  and  on  the  coast  small  quantities  of  cotton,  wine,  and 
olives  are  raised.  It  has  several  villages  and  convents.  In 
the  channel  lietween  it  and  the  mainland,  the  Greeks  under 
Themistocles  gained  a memorable  naval  victory  over  the  Per- 
sians. n.  c.  4S0.  Solon  and  Euripides  were  natives  of  Salamis. 

S.ALAMO^NIA,  a post-office  of  .lay  co.,  Indi.ina. 

S.\L.\M0NIE.  sal'a-mo-uee',ofIudiana.  lises  in. lay  county, 
and  tlowing  N.E.,  enters  the  IVabash  River  opposite  Lagro. 
In  width  and  volume  of  water  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
Wabash  at  their  confluence.  It  furnishes  excellent  water- 
power. 

SALANDRA.  si-Un'drd.  a market-town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Basilicata.  12  miles  S.E.  of  Tricarico.  Pop.  1900. 

SAL.ANDRELL.A,  sd-ldn-dr^Pli.  a river  of  Naples,  con- 
tiguous to  the  above  town,  flows  S.E.  and  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto  fi  miles  S.  W.  of  the  Basiento,  after  a course  of  50  miles. 

S.\LA.\G,  an  i.sland,  Indian  Ocean.  See  .Iunkcka'lon. 

S.\L.A.\G.A.  sd-ldng'gd,  a point  and  island  off  the  IV.  coast 
of  .South  America,  in  Ecuador,  department,  and  80  miles 
N.W.  of  Guaya(juil. 

SAL.A.NGORE,  sd-ldn-gor',  a petty  state  of  the  Malay  Pe- 
ninsula, stretching  for  about  120  miles  along  its  IV.  side, 
from  lat.  2°  30'  to  4°  N.,  Ion.  between  101°  and  102°  E., 
h.aving  on  the  N.  Perak  and  on  the  S.  Rumbowe.  Pop. 
estimated  at  12,000.  The  products  comprise  dammer-wood, 
oil,  and  rattans. 

S.A.L.A.\GORE,  the  capital  of  the  above  state,  on  a river 
ne.ar  the  sea.  has  a fort  and  a shallow  harbor.  Lat.  about 
' 3°  20' N.,  Ion.  1010.30' E. 

SALA.NKEMENT,  sd-ldn'keh-m§nt',  or  SLANKAMENT, 
sldnk'd  m§nt'.  a village  of  .\ustria.  in  Slavonia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the  influx  of  the  'I'heis.s,  21 
miles  L.S.E.  of  Peterwardein.  Here,  in  1691,  the  first  de- 
cisive check  was  given  to  the  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Europe, 
by  the  defeat  of  their  army  under  Kiuperli. 

S.\L.A\TY.  sd  Idn'tee,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland, 
government  of  Vilna,  26  miles  IV'.N.W.  of  Telsh.  Pop.  1200. 

.SAL.AK,  sd-laR^  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province, 
and  27  miles  W.N.W.  of  (Jrauada.  on  the  E.  slope  of  the 
Sierra  de  Alhama.  Pop.  1839. 

S.\LAKA,  sd-ld'rd,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  government 
of  Venice,  province  of  Polisone,  on  the  Po,  19  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Rovigo.  Pop.  1400. 

SAL.VRDl.VG L,  sd'laR'dJszhL  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders.  21  mile.s  S.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1626. 

S.\L.\RES,  sd-ld^r^s,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  24 
miles  E.N.E.  of  .Malaga.  Pop.  1530. 

S.AL.4.RI.A.  See  Chixchilla. 

SAL.AS,  sdffds,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  46  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Lerida.  Pop.  992. 

S.ALAS-Y-GOMEZ,  siBlds  ee  go-m5thL  a small  island  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  26°  28'  S.,  Ion.  105°  26'  W.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  in  1793. 

S.\L.\T,  sd'ld',  a river  of  South  France,  department  of 
Ariege.  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  after  a N.N.W.  course  of 
62  miles,  for  the  last  20  of  which  it  is  navigable,  joins  the 
Garonne  a little  below  St.  Martory. 

SALATY,  sd-ldffee,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland, 
government  of  Vilna.  37  miles  S.E.  of  Mitau.  Pop.  1009. 

SALAWA'i'TY,  sd-ld-wdt'tee.  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, off  the  \V.  extremity  of  Papua,  in  lat.  1°  S..  Ion.  131° 
E.  LeTigth.  35  miles;  breadth,  25  miles.  It  produces  sago 
of  excellent  quality. 

SAL.AYER  or  SALEYER,  sd-lP?r,  a group  of  islands  in 
the  .Malay  .\rchipelago,  off  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Celebes,  forming  part  of  the  Dutch  province  of  Macassar. 
It  consists  of  the  islands  of  Salayer  or  Great  Salayer,  Ka- 
laura.  Boneratta,  Hog  Island,  and  the  Boegerones.  Sala^'er 
Island,  about  30  miles  long  from  N.  to  S..  by  8 miles  broad, 
in  l.at.  (N.  point")  5°  47'  S..  Ion.  120°  28'  E..  is  separated  from 
Celebes  by  the  Strait  of  Salayer,  13  miles  bi  oad.  Pop.  of  the 
group,  60.000. 

SALAZAR  DE  LAS  PALM.AS,  sd-ld-thaR/ dd  Ids  pdl'mds, 
a small  town  of  South  America,  in  New  Granada,  depart- 
ment of  Boyaca,  40  miles  N.  of  Pamplona,  on  the  Venezuelan 
frontier. 

S.\L.VZZ.A,  sd-ldttsd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  State.s, 
division  of  Turin,  province,  and  12  miles  S.W.  of  Ivrea,  on 
the  Orca.  Pop.  1153. 

SALI5RIS,  sdl'bree^,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
Ff  Loir-et-Cher.on  the  Saudre,  and  on  the  railway  to  Bourges, 
14  miles  N.  of  Vierzon.  Pop.  1600. 

SALCITO.  sdi-chee'to,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Mo- 
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lise,  on  the  Trigno,  14  miles  N.N.'W.  of  Campobasso.  Pop 
3000. 

S.ALCOMBE-REGIS,  saPkum  ree'jis,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Devon. 

S.A.LDaSi'.A.  sdl-ddn^yd,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  37 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Palencia,  on  the  Carrion,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  23  arches.  Pop.  1015. 

SALDANHA  (sal-ddhiaor  sdl-ddiByd) B AY.  ofSouth  Africa, 
in  Cape  Colony,  60  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Cape  Town,  in  lat.  3.3° 
1'  S..  Ion.  17°  54'  E.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  15  miles;  en- 
trance. 3 miles  in  breadth.  At  all  seasons  it  affords  good 
anchorage:  and  on  its  W.  side  is  a station  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company. 

SALDAO,  sdl'dowNo',  or  SADAO.  sd-dowNO^  a river  of  Por- 
tugal, provinces  of  Alemtejoand  Estremadura,  rises  19  miles 
I S.  of  Oui'ique.  flows  N and  N.W.,  and  enters  the  Bay  of 
Setubal  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Setubal.  Length,  110  miles,  for 
the  last  40  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

SALDE,  sdl'dA,  a village  of  Senegambia,  in  Foota.  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Senegal,  in  lat.  16°  21'  N.,  Ion.  13°  37'  W. 
Here  ships  bound  for  (ialam  stop  to  pay  their  custom-duties 
to  the  Almaniy  of  Foota. 

SALDI.XSK.sdl'dinskt,  (Nizhnee,  nizlBnee.  and  Verkhnee 
or  Verkiimi.  v&uKhiee.)  two  contiguous  market-towns  of 
European  Russia,  government  of  Perm,  on  an  affluent  ol 
the  Tura.  15  miles  S.S.E,  of  Verkhotoorie.  United  pop.  2000. 

SALE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

SALE.  sdtlA.  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi.sion  of 
Alessandria,  province,  and  10  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Tortona,  in  a 
plain  consisting  of  a rich  alluvium  left  by  the  Po,  which 
originally  had  its  channel  in  it.  Pop.  5094. 

S.4LE,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Coni, 
province  of  Mondovi,  in  the  valley  traversed  by  the  Salaz- 
zola.  Pop.  1314, 

SALE,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province,  and  15  miles 
N.W.  of  Brescia,  on  a height  above  the  E.  shore  of  Lake 
Iseo.  Pop.  1744. 

SALE,  sd'h!',  written  also  SALLEE,  SALEE,  and  SLA,  a 
fortified  seaport-town  of  Morocco,  kingdom,  and  106  miles 
IV.  of  Fez,  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bu- 
Regreb,  opposite  Rabatt.  Lat.  .34°  2'  N.,  Ion.  6°  46'  W.  Pop 
estimated  at  from  10,000  to  14.000.  It  stands  on  a low,  .sandy 
point,  enclosed  by  walls,  and  having  a long  battery  guarding 
the  entrance  to  the  river.  It  has  a manufacture  of  fine 
carpets,  and  an  export  trade  in  wool.  It  was  formerly  noted 
both  for  piracy  and  commercial  activity ; at  present  it  is  in 
decay. 

S.ALE^BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SALE  CASTELNUOVO,  sA'ld  kdsR§l-non-o/vo,  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Turin,  a little  N.  of  Castel- 
lanionte.  on  a tributary  of  the  Oreo.  Pop.  2178. 

S.\LE  DI  TORTO.NA,  sMA  dee  toR-totnd.  a market-town 
of  North  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  'Tortona. 
Pop.  5094. 

S.4LEE,  a town  of  Morocco.  See  S.\le. 

S.ALEHIURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

S.V'LEM,  a di.strict  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras, 
having  on  the  S.W.  and  W.  the  Cavery  River.  Area,  8200 
square  miles.  Pop.  1,195,377.  Capital,  Salem. 

S.ALEM.  the  chief  town  of  the  above  district,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  British  authorities,  is  114  miles  E.S.E.  of  Se- 
ringapatam.  Lat.  11°  39'  N.,  Ion.  78°  12'  E.  Pop.  19,020. 

SA'LEM,  a county  in  the  S.IV.  part  of  New  .Tersey,  has  an 
area  of  about  540  squai-e  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Delaware  River,  on  the  N.E.  by  Oldman’s  Creek,  and  on 
the  E.  and  S.E.  by  Maurice  River  and  Stow  Creek,  and  is 
drained  by  Salem  and  Alloway’s  Creeks,  which  afford  valuable 
water-power.  'The  surface  is  level;  the  soil  in  the  N.  and 
IV.  portions  is  clay  or  loam,  more  or  less  sandy,  and  gene- 
rally productive.  In  the  S.E.  part  the  soil  is  sandy  or  gra- 
velly, and  less  fertile.  Marl  is  abundant  in  various  place.s, 
and  is  used  as  a manure;  iron  ore  is  also  found,  but  not  in 
great  quantities.  A short  canal  of  3 or  4 miles  connects 
Salem  Creek,  navigable  for  shallops,  with  the  Delaware. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  West  Jersey  Railroad,  and  in  part 
by  the  Salem  R.R.  Organized  in  1710,  when  it  included 
the  present  count}’  of  Cumberland,  and  named  from  Salem, 
the  seat  of  justice,  which  was  founded  by  John  Fenwicke 
in  1675.  Pop.  22,458. 

SALEM,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine,  about  50 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Po[).  396. 

SALEM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rockingham  co., 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Manchester  and  Lawrence  Railroad, 
35  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1670. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  on  the  S.E. 
shore  of  Lake  Memphremagog,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Jloutpelier, 
Pop.  603. 

S.4LEM,  a city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  capitals  of 
Essex  CO.,  Nlassachusetts.  is  situated  chiefly  on  a tongue  of 
land  formed  by  two  inlets  of  the  sea,  called  North  and  South 
Rivers,  14  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Boston,  with  whii  h it  commu- 
nicates by  the  Eastern  Railway.  Lat.  42°  31'  IS"  N..  Ion.  70° 
5.3'  53"  W.  It  extends  nearly  2 miles  in  length,  and  threo- 
quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth,  occupying  the  peniiisida  fr^-ni 
shore  to  shore.  The  streets  are  generally  irregular.  Chestrut 
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street  is  oousidered  the  handsomest.  It  is  finely  shaded 
with  elms,  and  on  either  side  are  rows  of  elegant  mansions. 
In  the  H.  section  of  the  city  is  a beautiful  public  ground, 
containing  8^  acres.  Salem  is  for  the  most  part  well  built, 
largely  of  wood,  but  partly  also  of  brick  and  stone.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  erected  in  LSST, 
the  court-house,  a new  and  handsome  edifice,  IMarine  Hall, 
Mechanic  Hall,  and  the  churches,  of  which  there  are  about 
20.  Salem  is  distinguished  for.  the  number  and  standing  of 
its  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  formed  in  1790 
by  those  who.  acting  either  as  captains  or  supercargoes,  had 
niide  one  or  more  voyages  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or 
Cape  Horn.  The  museum  comprises  a highly  interesting 
and  valuable  caVdnet  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities, 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Essex  Institute, 
organized  in  1848,  by  the  Union  of  the  Essex  Historical  and 
Es.sex  County  Natural  History  Societies,  has  a library  of 
about  8000  volumes,  and  a good  cabinet  of  natural  history. 
The  Salem  Athenasum,  formed  in  1810,  by  the  union  of  the 
Social  and  Philosophical  Libraries,  contains  12,500  volumes. 
The  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  organized  in  1818,  has  a 
library  of  agricultural  works  deposited  in  the  city  hall.  By 
the  census  of  1850,  there  were  in  Salem  10  public  libraries, 
with  an  aggregate  of  23,300  volumes;  27  private  libraries,  of 
OA'er  1000  volumes  each,  with  an  aggregate  of  55,650  volumes ; 
public  school  libraries,  3995  volumes,  and  Sabbath-school 
libraries,  3700  volumes,  making  a total  of  86,645  volumes. 
The  benevolent  institutions  are  an  hospital  and  an  alms- 
house. Salem  has  excellent  public  schools.  In  1852  there 
were  in  the  city  1 Latin,  and  2 high  schools;  7 grammar,  and 
17  intermediate  and  primary  schools,  attended  by  3058 
pupils.  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  school 
purposes  during  the  year  1851-52,  was  $32,741.69.  Six  news- 
papers are  published  in  the  city. 

Salem  has  .a  convenient  and  well-protected  harbor,  afford- 
ing good  anchorage.  In  commercial  importance  it  has  al- 
always  held  a high  rank  among  the  cities  of  New  England. 
In  1818  it  had  53  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  14.272 
tons,  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade.  This  branch  of  industry 
has  of  late  years  considerably  declined,  many  of  the  cargoes 
formerly  received  here  being  discharged  at  the  ports  of  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  In  December,  1852,  there  were  owned  in 
Salem  22  ships,  40  barques,  33  brigs,  4 whalers,  besides 
other  vessels,  with  a total  tonnage  of  50,455.  The  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  Salem,  June,  l863,  was  only  22,105%. 
There  entered  the  district  of  Salem  and  Beverly  from  foi*- 
eign  ports,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1863, 139  ves- 
sels (tons  15,555),  of  which  110  (tons  9667)  were  foreign. 
The  c'earances  for  the  same  period  were  139  (tons  13,264), 
of  which  1 17  were  foreign. 

Manufacturing  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.  The 
Naumeag  Steam  Cotton  Company,  incorporated  in  1839,  have 
a building  405  feet  by  65,  and  4 stories  high,  and  run  32,768 
spindles.  The  Salem  Laboratory  Company  manufiicture  sul- 
ohuric  acid  and  other  chemicals  to  the  amount  of  about 
$100,000  annually.  Another  establishment  yearly  turns  out 
1.500,000  pounds  of  cleaned  copal.  Besides  the  above,  there 
are  manufactories  of  machinery,  black  and  white  lead,  sperm 
oil,  candles,  cordage,  twine,  &c.  The  annual  receipts  for 
tanning  and  currying  is  about  .$650,000,  and  for  boots  and 
shoes  upwards  of  $200,000.  Salem  has  7 banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  .$1,750,000,  a savings’  institution,  and  5 
or  6 insurance  companies.  An  acjueduct  supplies  the  city 
with  excellent  .spring  water.  Two  bridges,  one  for  ordinary 
travel.  1481  feet  in  length,  and  the  other  for  the  pas.sage  of 
railro.id  cars,  span  the  North  Biver,  and  communicate  with 
Beverly. 

Next  to  Plymouth,  Salem  is  the  oldest  town  in  New  Eng- 
land. having  been  first  settled  in  1626.  In  1629,  11  ships 
arrived  from  Englajid.  bringing  out  1500  persons,  by  whom 
settlements  were  commenced  at  Charlestown,  Boston,  and 
other  pl.aces:  200  of  these  settlers  died  the  first  winter. 
During  this  year  (1629)  the  first  complete  church  organiza- 
tion ever  effected  in  North  America  was  fimnded  at  Salem, 
with  the  Ilev.  Francis  Higginson  as  its  pastor.  About  the 
year  1692  prevailed  the  famous  “witchcraft”  delusion, 
through  which  19  persons  in  this  and  the  neighboring  towns 
were  condemned  and  executed.  The  place  of  their  execu- 
tion, a beautiful  eminence  overlooking  the  city,  is  now 
known  as  “Gallows  Hill.”  Salem  was  distinguished  for  its 
patriotic  zeal  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  is  .s.aid  that 
60  armed  vessels,  manned  by  4000  men,  were  fitted  out  from 
this  port  as  privateers.  It  was  incorporated  as  a town  in 
16:i0,  and  as  a city  in  1836.  Theindian  name  was  Naum- 
keag.  Pop.  in  1840,  15,082;  in  1850,  20,263;  and  in  1860, 
22,252. 

SALEM,  a post-township  of  New  London  co.,  Connecticut, 
33  mites  S.E.  of  Hartford.  Pop. 830. 

SALF.M.  a village  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York,  near  Lake 
Erie,  about  50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Buffalo. 

SALEM,  a post-village  and  townsbin,  semi-capital  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  New  York,  on  White  Creex,  and  on  the  Rutland 
and  Washington  Railroad,  48  miles  N.N.E.  of  Albany.  The 
yUlage  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  several 
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churches,  an  academy,  a bank,  and  a newspaper  office  Poo. 
of  the  township,  3181. 

SALEM,  a thriving  post-town,  capital  of  Salem  co.,  New 
Jersey,  is  situated  on  a creek  of  its  own  name,  3%  miles  from 
its  mouth,  about  65  miles  S.W.  of  Trenton.  It  contains  8 
fine  churches,  several  public  .schools,  a bank,  2 newsi)aper 
offices,  and  many  beautiful  private  residences.  The  buildii'g 
for  the  county  offices  is  a handsome  structure.  This  tov  n 
ow'es  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  county.  ILwe  are  2 manufactories  of  glassware.  It 
a daily  comiminication  with  Philadelphia  by  steamboat  and 
by  a railroad  w hich  extends  to  I’ittstown  (16  miles),  an'i 
connects  witli  the  M’est  Jersey  Railroad.  Salem  Creek  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tons  burden  to  this  ])hice.  Pop. 
3865. 

SALEM,  a tovrnship  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  cn 
the  North  Branch  Canal,  20  miles  W.S.W.  ot  Wilkesbarro. 

Pop.  1396. 

SALEM,  a post-township  of  Mercer  co..  Penn.sylvania.  in- 
tersected iDy  Sheuango  Creek,  15  miles  N.N.AV.  of  .Mercer. 

Pop.  585. 

SALEM,  a towu.ship  of  IVayne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  2266. 

SALEM,  a township  of  M'estmoreland  co..  Pennsylvania, 
intersected  by  the  Penn.sylvania  or  Central  Railroad,  10 
miles  N.  of  Greensburg.  Pop.  2551. 

SALEM,  a post-village  of  Fauquier  co.,  Tirginia.  on  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  52  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  114 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Richmond.-  I’he  situation  is  high  and  plea 
sant.  The  village  contains  1 church,  an  academy,  and  seve- 
ral stores.  The  post-office  is  called  Salem  Fauquier. 

SALE^I,  a neat  post-village,  capital  of  Roanoke  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. is  situated  on  the  Roanoke  River,  and  on  the  A’irginia 
and  Tennessee  Railroad.  180  miles  W.  of  RichmomL  It 
stands  in  the  great  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
North  Mountain.  It  contains  1 bank,  3 churches,  and  .seve- 
ral mills.  Free  pop.  612. 

SALEM,  a thriving  post-village  of  Forsyth  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, on  Muddy  Creek,  an  atfiuent  of  the  Yadkin  River.  120 
miles  IV.  by  N.  of  Raleigh.  The  Moravian  Female  Seminary 
of  this'  place  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state,  occupying  4 
large  brick  buildings,  with  about  200  pupils.  Salem  con- 
tains a bank,  2 cotton  factories,  1 woollen  factory,  and  1 
paper  mill,  and  is  noted  for  the  number  and  skill  of  its  me- 
chanics. M’inston,  the  county  .seat,  was  laid  out  imrne 
diately  N.  of  Salem  when  the  county  was  organized  in  1850 
Pop.  in  1860,  about  1200. 

SALEM,  a po.st-uillage  of  Sumter  district.  South  Carolina, 

91  miles  E.  of  Columbia. 

SALEM,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Georgia,  53  miles  N, 
of  Milledgeville. 

SALEM,  a post-village  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Rus.sell  co.,  Ala- 
bama. It  contains  several  stores.  Pop.  about  400.  I 

SALEM,  a thriving  post-village  of  Tippah  co..  Missis.sippi, 

18  miles  W.  of  Ripley.  It  is  near  the  route  of  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad,  now  in  progress,  and  is  surreunded 
by  fine  cotton  lands.  It  contains  2 seminaries,  and  6 or  8 
stores.  Pop.  about  800. 

SALEIM,  a post-office  of  Newton  co.,  Texas. 

SALEM,  a post-village,  capital  of  Fulton  co.,  Arkansas, 
about  140  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Little  Rock. 

S.\LEM.  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Tennessee,  90  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Nashville. 

SALEM,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  Kentucky,  200 
miles  IV.S.IV.  of  Frankfort.  It  was  formerly  the  county  seat. 

SALEM,  a village  of  Pendleton  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Licking  Rivr...  which  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  small 
steamboats.  It  is  a depot  for  tobacco,  which  is  produced  in 
the  vicinity. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by 
the  Miami  Canal.  Pop.  677. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio,  intersected 
by  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  Pop.  1901. 

SALEM,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Colum- 
biana CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1889. 

SALEM,  a beautiful  and  thriving  post-town  of  Perry 
township,  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Pittsburg  Ft.  IVayiro 
and  Chicago  Railroad,  167  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus,  and  70 
miles  N.IV.  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rich  farming 
community,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  imiiort- 
ant  tow'ns  in  the  E.  part  of  Ohio.  It  contains  5 churches,  2 
Friends’  meeting  houses,  about  40  store.s,  a union  school,  3 
banks,  1 new'spaper  office,  a fine  public  hall,  3 flour-mills,  6 
machine-shoi)3,  and  1 manufactory  of  axes.  Mowing  and 
reaping  machines,  steam-engines,  and  stone- .vare  are  made 
here.  Pop.  in  Sept.  1861,  2808,  in  1865  said  to  bo  4000. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Highland  co.,  OL’o.  Pop.  921. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1812. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio.  Fen.  1778. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Jlonroe  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1954. 

SALEM,  a small  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Muskingum,  Ohio.  Pop.  1086. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Ottawa  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  705. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1226. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  intersected 
by  the  Ohio  Canal.  Pop.  1840. 
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?ALEM,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  3863. 

SALEM,  a township  of  M’asliington  co.,  Ohio.  Pon.  1527. 

SALE.M,  a township  of  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1070. 

SALE.M,  a post-village  and  township  forming  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan,  30  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Detroit.  Pop.  1359. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1 286. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  519. 

SALE  \l,  a village  of  Piandolph  co.,  Indiana,  83  miles  N.E. 
of  Indianapolis. 

^ SALEM,  a township  of  Steuben  co.,  Indiana.  Population 

SALEM,  a post-village,  capital  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Louisville,  .New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  36 
miles  N.W.  of  New  Albany.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
rolling  ground,  near  the  source  of  the  Blue  River,  aiid  in 
the  midst  of  a rich  farming  district.  Salem  contains,  besides 
the  county  buildings,  1 Catholic  and  4 Protestant  churches, 
1 bank,  1 academy,  1 woollen  factory,  1 iron  foundry,  2 tlour- 
mills,  and  many  handsome  residences.  Pop.  in  1850, 1224; 
in  1860,  1.372. 

S.ALEM,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  725. 

SALEM,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Marion  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  71  miles  E.of  St. 
Louis.  Pop.  about  1800.  See  Appendix. 

SALEM,  a small  village,  capital  of  Dent  co.,  Missouri, 
about  80  miles  S.S.E  of  Jefferson  City. 

S.iLEM.  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa,  about  25  miles 
W.  of  Burlington.  Pc>p.  about  500.  See  Appendix. 

SALE.M,  a post-township  of  Kenosha  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop. 
1472. 

SALEM,  a post-town,  seat  of  justice  of  Marion  co.,  and 
capital  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  on  the  right  (E.)  bank  of  the 
Willamette  River,  50  miles  above  Oregon  City.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  in  a rich  prairie  country,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  towns  in  the  state.  Population  in  1864, 
about  1500.  See  Appendix. 

SALEMBRIA,  si-l^m-bree'l,  SALYMPRIA,  sS-lim-pree'a, 
written  also  SALAMBRIA  and  SALEMPRIA,  (anc.  Penefus,) 
the  principal  river  of  Thessaly,  in  European  Turkey,  rises 
at  the  N.Mv  extremity  of  that  province,  flows  S.  and  E.,  and 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  13  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Kissova. 
Total  course,  110  miles,  for  about  half  of  which  it  is  navi- 
gable. Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Phanari,  Satalge,  and 
Saranta-Poros. 

SA'LEM  CENtTRE,  a post-village  of  Westchester  co..  New 
York,  112  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

SALEM  CENTRE,  a post-offlce  of  Steuben  co.,  Indiana. 

SALEM  CHURCH,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co..  North 
Carolina.  121  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

SALE.M  CREEK,  of  Salem  co..  New  Jersey,  rises  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  county,  and  flowing  at  first  N.N.W..  and  after- 
wards S.,  falls  into  Delaware  Bay  3j  miles  below  the  town  of 
Salem.  There  is  a bar  at  the  mouth,  over  which  vessels 
cannot  pass  except  at  high  tide.  Above  this  it  is  navigable 
tor  about  half  its  course,  which  is  perhaps  30  miles. 

SALE.M  CROSS-ROADS,  a posbofRce  of  Chautauqua  co., 
New  York. 

SVLEM  CROSS-ROADS,  a post-village  of  Westmoreland 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  180  miles  IV.  of  Harrisburg. 

SaTJIMI,  sd-bPmee,  (anc.  Hahj’cm,)  a town  of  Sicily,  15 
niilt.s  N.E.  of  Mazzara.  Pop.  8000.  It  is  finely  situated,  en- 
closed by  walls,  and  has  several  churches,  but  no  trade. 

S/.  LE  MOOR,  England,  a station  on  the  .Manchester  Rail- 
way 2}  miles  N.E.  of  Altringham. 

SaLEMOVV'.  sA-le-muw',  a town  of  India,  dominions,  and 
70  miles  E.  of  Bhopaul. 

S vLEN,  sA-li^tP,  a town  of  Burmah.  in  Farther  India,  on 
the  VV.  side  of  the  Irrawaddy,  55  miles  N.IV.  of  Patanago. 

8.ALENGHE.  si-lAn'gA.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Turin,  province,  and  7 miles  E.  of  Pinerolo. 
Pop.  3901. 

S.ALERANO,  sS-lA-ri'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  go- 
vernment of  Milan,  province,  and  5 miles  W.  of  Lodi,  on 
the  Lambro.  Pop.  1005. 

SALERNE.  See  S.VLERNO. 

SALERNES,  sA'I.iiRiP,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Var,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Braque  and  Bresque,  11  miles 
W.  of  Draguignan.  Pop.  in  1852,  2613. 

SALERNO,  sA-lertno  or  sl-ljR'no,  (anc.  Sahrfnum  ; Fr.  Sa- 
Itrne,  sd'laiRu',)  a city  and  seaport  of  Italy,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Principato  Citra.  at  the  N.  extremity >>f  the  gulf 
3f  its  own  name,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Naples,  finely  situated  on 
the  side  and  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  citadel.  Lat.  40°  40'  N.,  Ion.  14°  46'  E.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walls,  and  has  a broad  road  or  marina  along  the  shore, 
which  forms  an  excellent  promenade.  Its  streets,  paved 
with  lava,  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  hemmed  in  by 
lofty,  gloomy-looking  houses,  very  indifferently  built.  The 
principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  erected  by  Robert  Gui.s- 
card,  a Gothic  structure,  adorned  with  a facade  of  28  gra- 
nite Corinthian  pillars,  and  posse.ssing  an  ancient  tomb,  said 
to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  Apostle  Matthew;  the  governor's 
pal.sce,  the  new  theatre,  17  tmurches.  several  convents,  an 
ordinary,  and  a foundling  hospital.  The  port  is  well  shel- 
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tered,  but  is  shallow,  and  frequented  chiefly  by  fishing  ves- 
sels, Naples  having  cai-ried  off  its  trade,  which  was  at  one 
time  of  some  importance.  Salerno  is  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  has  a high  criminal  and  a civil  court;  a semi- 
nary, lyceum,  and  univer.sitv.  which  had  acquired  great  cele- 
brity in  the  eleventh  century,  particularly  as  a school  of 
medicine,  but  has  lost  its  reputation.  The  foundation  of  the 
town  is  attributed  to  the  Greeks.  It  became  a place  of  great 
importance  under  the  Romans,  from  whom  it  passed  first  to 
the  Goths  and  afterwards  to  the  Lombards,  who  retained  it 
in  possession  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Norman,  Robert  Guiscard.  It  was  ultimately 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  Pop.  in  1862.  20,977. 

SALERNO,  GULF  OF,  (anc.  Pcestahnis  Si>nus,)  an  inlet  of 
the  Mediterranean,  separated  from  the  Bay  of  Naples  by 
Cape  Cam panella.  Breadth,  36  miles.  It  receives  the  river 
Sale,  and  on  its  shores  are  Salerno,  Amalfi,  and  the  remains 
of  Pcsstum. 

SALERS,  sa'lAn/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cantal, 
on  a volcanic  height,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Aurillac.  Pop.  124,3. 

SALETTO.  sd-lAt/to,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  21  miles 
S.W.  of  Padua.  Pop.  2040. 

SALEYER,  islands,  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Salayer. 

SALFORD,  sawPford,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough, town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  hun- 
dred of  Salford,  immediately  W.  of  Manchester,  with  which 
city  it  communicates  by  6 bridges  across  the  Irwell.  Pop.  in 
1851, 63,423;  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1861, 102,4 14.  Its 
chief  characteristics  have  been  noticed  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Manchester,  with  which  it  unites  to  form  the  most 
populous  place  in  England  after  the  metropolis,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  the  British  cotton  manufacture.  The  borough 
has  but  recently  received  municipal  rank.  It  sends  1 mem- 
ber to  the  House  of  Commons.  See  Manchester. 

SALFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

SALl'ORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

SAI7F0RD  PRUORS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

SAL'FORDVILLE.  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  13  miles  N.N.\V^  of  Norristown. 

SALGADO,  sil-gd'do,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  S.  of 
the  province  of  Ceara,  under  the  name  of  the  Porcos,  and 
several  miles  below  the  town  of  Ico.  joins  the  Jaguaribe. 

SALGADO,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  on 
the  Sao  Francisco,  lat.  15°  20'  S.  l*op.  4000. 

SALGHIR  or  SALGIR,  sAl-gheeR,  the  principal  river  of 
the  Crimea,  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eila,  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Simferopol,  flows  successively  N.W.  and  N.E.,  and  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Sivash,  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kaffa,  after  a course 
of  100  miles. 

SALHIEH,  a town  of  Lower  Egypt.  See  Salahieh. 

SAL'HOUSE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SALIAN,  sA-le-an',  a small  town  of  Asiatic  Ru.ssia,  in 
Transcaucasia,  province  of  Talish,  on  an  island  in  the  Koor, 
15  miles  above  its  mouth  in  the  Caspian  Sea. 

SALIANAH.  sA-le-d^nl,  a town  of  North  Ilindostan,  be- 
tween Oude  and  Nepaul,  120  miles  N.  of  Lucknow 

SALIBABO,  sA-le-bA'bo,  SALIBABOO,  sd-le-bAffioo,  or 
TULOUR  (too'loorO  ISLANDS,  a cluster  in  the  Malay  Ar- 
chipelago, about,  lat.  4°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  126°  and  127° 
E.  They  are  well  cultivated  and  populous. 

SALICETTO,  sd-le-ch^Pto,  a market-town  of  North  Italy, 
in  Piedmont,  on  the  Bormida,  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mondovi. 
Pop.  1674. 

SALIES,  sd'lee^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Basses- 
Pyrenees.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Gave  d’Oleron.  Pop.  in 
1852.  6714.  It  is  noted  for  its  springs  of  brine. 

SALIES,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Garonne, 
near  the  Salat,  12  miles  E.  of  St.  Gaudens.  Pop.  860. 

SALIGNAC,  si'leen'ydkt,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Dordogne,  34  miles  E.S.E.  of  Perigueux.  Pop. 
1286. 

SALIGNAC,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Gironde, 
15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  986. 

SALIKI  SERAI,  si-lee'kee  sA-rP.  a considerable  town  of 
the  Punjab,  near  the  E.  bank  of  the  Indus,  40  miles  N.E. 
of  Attock,  on  the  route  into  Cashmere.  Lat.  34°  5'  N.,  Ion. 
7-2°  55'  E. 

SALINA,  sA-leetn3.  or  SALINI,  sA-lee'nee,  (anc.  Didh/me,) 
one  of  the  Lipari  Islands  in  the  Alediterranean,  N.W.  of 
Lipari.  It  is  5 miles  in  diameter.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  volcanic. 

SALINA.  sa-lPna,  a pi^st-village  and  township  of  Onon- 
daga CO.,  New  York,  on  the  E.  .shore  of  Onondaga  Lake,  and 
on  the  Oswego  Canal.  2 miles  N.  by  IV.  of  Syracuse.  The 
village  contains  several  churches,  a hank,  a large  machine- 
shop.  and  extensive  manufactories  of  salt,  which  produced 
in  1850,  2,175,711  bushels.  The  salt  springs  of  this  vicinity 
are  the  most  valuable  in  the  Union.  See  Syracuse.  Two 
plank-roads  terminate  in  Salina.  Pop.  of  the  township, 
2400. 

SALINA,  a post-village  in  Jefferson  co.,  Kentucky,  65 
miles  IV.  of  Frankfort. 

S.\L1NA,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa. 

SALINA  RIVER,  California.  See  San  Buenaventura 
River. 

SALINAS  PE  AN  ANA,  sA-lee/nis  dk  k-Tai/ni,  & market- 
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town  of  Spain,  province  of  Alava.  10  miles  N.E.  of  Vitoria. 
Pop.  1018. 

SALINE,  sa-leen^  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

SALINE,  sa-leen',  a county  of  Arkansas,  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  state.  Area,  950  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  Saline  Pviver.  The  surface  in  the  N.W.  is  hilly,  and  in 
the  S.  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile,  adapted  to  cotton,  In- 
dian corn,  and  grass.  The  streams  furnish  extensive  water- 
power. Fine  marble,  soapstone,  and  quartz  are  abundant 
in  the  hilly  section.  Capital,  Benton.  Pop.  0049,  of  whom 
6891  were  free,  and  749  slaves. 

SALINE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Illinois,  bordering 
on  Ti’.diana  and  Kentucky,  has  an  area  of  about  370  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Ohio  and  Wabash 
Rivers,  and  intersected  by  Saline  Creek,  from  which  its 
name  is  derived.  The  county  is  well  timbered : the  soil  is 
fertile.  Salt  is  procured  from  springs  on  Saline  Creek,  near 
the  W.  border.  Formed  a few  years  ago  out  of  part  of  Gal- 
latin. Capital,  Shawneetown.  Pop.  93.31. 

SALINE,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Missouri, 
has  an  area  of  750  square  miles.  The  Missouri  River  forms 
the  boundary  on  the  N.  and  E. ; and  the  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Black  and  Salt  Forks  of  La  Mine  River,  which  unite 
near  the  S.E.  border.  The  surface  consists  chiefly  of  undu- 
lating prairies,  the  soil  of  which  is  productive.  The  defi- 
ciency of  timber  is  partly  compensated  by  extensive  beds 
of  stone  coal.  There  are  valuable  lead  mines,  and  quarries 
of  limestone  and  sandstone.  Salt  is  procured  from  nume- 
rous saline  springs,  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  Capi- 
tal, Marshall.  Pop.  14,699,  of  whom  9823  were  free,  and 4876 
slaves. 

SALINE,  a post-office  of  Bienville  pari.sh,  Louisiana. 

SALINE,  a township  in  Hempstead  co.,  Arkansas.  Pop. 
1184. 

SALINE,  a post-township  in  Sevier  co.,  Arkansas. 

SALINE,  a township  of  Jeffer.son  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1197. 

SALINE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Washtenaw  co., 
Michigan,  on  Saline  River,  40  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit. 
The  village  is  situated  in  a rich  farming  district,  and  has 
several  stores  and  mills.  The  salt  springs  in  the  vicinity 
are  said  to  be  valuable.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1927. 

SALINE,  a township  in  Saline  co.,  Illinois. 

S.4LINE,  a post-village  of  Ralls  co.,  Missouri,  98  miles 
N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

SALINE,  a township,  St.  Genevieve  co..  Mi.ssouri.  P.1094. 

SALINE  BAYOU,  sd-leen'  bPoo,  of  Louisiana,  commences 
at  Catahoula  Lake,  and  flowing  S.E.,  enters  Red  River,  near 
the  S.  extremity  of  Catahoula  parish. 

SALINE  BAYOU,  of  Louisiana,  commencing  in  Claiborne 
parish,  flows  S.,  and  unites  with  a lateral  channel  of  Red 
River,  about  7 miles  E.  of  Natchitoches. 

SALINE  CREEK,  of  Arkansas,  rises  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  flows  S.  into  Little  River,  a few  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

SALINE  CREEK,  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Illinois,  is 
formed  by  two  branches,  termed  the  South  and  North 
Forks.  It  fall*-  ~to  the  Ohio  River  about  10  miles  below 
Shawneetor 

SALINE  CtltEEK,  or  LITTLE  SALINE,  of  Cooper  co., 
Missouri,  flows  into  the  Missouri  River  from  the  right. 

SALINE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Natchitoches  parish, 
Louisiana. 

SALINE  MINES,  a posLoffice  of  Gall.atln  co.,  Illinois. 

S.VLINE  RIVER,  of  Arkansas,  is  formed  by  three  small 
branches,  which  unite  in  Saline  county,  a few  miles  N.W. 
of  Benton.  It  flows  thence  S.E.  and  S..  and  enters  the 
Washitii  River  near  the  E.  extremity  of  Union  county.  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  200  miles. — Branches. — The  North 
Fork  rises  near  the  N.  border  of  Saline  county.  The  Middle 
Fork  rises  near  the  W.  border  of  the  same  county,  and  flows 
S.E.  The  South  Fork  ri.ses  in  Hot  Spring  county,  and 
flows  E. 

SALINE  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  a small  stream  which 
flows  into  the  Raisin  River,  in  .Monroe  county. 

SALINES,  si'leenL  a maritime  village  of  Cyprus,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Salines,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  3 miles  S.  of 
Larnica,  with  a citadel,  bazaar,  and  salt  works. 

SALINE'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  86  miles  from 
Cleveland,  and  140  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  P.48.5. 

SAILING.  Gre\t,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

SALINO,  si-leetno.  (anc.  Sainusf)  a river  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Ultra  1.,  after  an  E.  course  of  32  miles 
enters  the  Adriatic,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Pescara. 

SALFNS.  .«i'lixot,  a town  of  France,  department  of  .Tura, 
on  the  Furieuse,  here  crossed  by  4 bridges,  21  miles  S.S.W. 
pf  Besm^on.  Pop.  in  1852,  7112.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
defended  by  two  forts,  and  has  a communal  college,  exten- 
sive salt  magazines,  iron-works,  .soda  factories,  and  tanne- 
ries. The  brine-springs  of  its  vicinity  yield  large  quai^ities 
of  salt.  Salins  was  nearly  <lestroyed  by  fire  in  1825,  and 
rebuilt  by  national  subscription. 

SA  li'IQUDYt,  a post-office  of  Cass  co.,  Georgia. 

SALIS,  sdfli.s,  a river  of  Russia,  issues  from  a small  lake 
near  the  centre  of  the  government  of  Livonia,  flows  circuit- 
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ously  W.,  and  after  a course  of  about  100  miles,  falls  iiiV 
the  Gulf  of  Riga. 

SALIS,  and  SALISBURG,  s^'li.s-booRG',  two  villages  of 
Russia,  government  of  Livonia,  on  the  river  Salis. 

SALISBURY,  sawlz'ber-e,or  NEW  SA RUM. (s.Vrum.)a city, 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of  England,  capital  ol 
the  co.  of  Wilts,  on  the  Avon,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges, 
21  miles  W.  of  Winchester,  and  96  miles  W.S.W.of  London, 
on  the  South-western  Railway.  Pop.  of  the  borough,  ci  iu 
prising,  with  the  city,  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Fisherton-.4n- 
ger  and  Milford,  in  1851, 11,657.  It  stands  in  a fertile  plain, 
partially  enclosed  by  walls,  regularly  built,  and  drained  by 
running  brooks,  wliich  flow  down  most  of  its  streets.  'The 
town  has  a respectable  and  venerable  appearance.  In  its 
centre  is  a spacious  market-place,  in  which  are  the  council 
house,  the  public  library  and  news-room,  and  the  butter 
cross,  an  edifice  apparently  of  the  time  of  Edward  111.  The 
cathedral  is  a splendid  structure,  in  the  “close,”  a green 
area  of  nearly  one  half  square  mile,  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  city  by  a lofty  wall.  It  was  finished  in  1238,  wholly 
in  the  early  English  style,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a double 
cross;  length,  474  feet;  width  of  larger  transepts,  210  feet; 
height  of  spire,  404  feet.  It  has  a fine  altar-piece  of  the 
Resurrection,  executed,  with  some  other  subjects,  in  stained 
glass,  and  it  contains  manv  ancient  and  .some  curious  monu- 
ments. Its  W.  front  is  richly  adorned,  and  many  parts  of 
its  exterior  are  ornamented  with  statues.  Attached  to  it 
are  spacious  cloisters,  a chapter-house,  library,  Ac. ; and  in 
the  close  are  the  bishop’s  palace,  deanery-house,  and  resi- 
dences of  the  canons  and  other  dignitaries.  The  see  com- 
prises the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dorset.  Besides  three  parish 
churches,  here  are  chapels  of  Roman  Catholics,  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  Swedenborgians,  Wesleyans,  and  Unita- 
rians, a grammar  school,  county  jail  in  Fisherton-Anger, 
theatre,  assemVdy  and  concert  rooms,  and  a county  in- 
firmary. Its  woollen  and  cutlery  manufactures  have  long 
declined,  and  the  city  has  now  little  trade  except  in  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  the  retail  supply  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  communicates  by  a branch  of  the  South-western  Rail- 
way with  Southampton,  20  miles  distant.  It  is  the  .seat  of 
county  assizes  and  spring  quarter  and  petty  sessions,  and 
a court-leet  for  the  manor.  The  city  sends  2 members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  rose  on  the  removal  of  the  .see 
from  Old  Sarurn.  2 miles  N..  in  1217,;  and  parliaments  were 
occasionally  held  in  it  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centin-ies. 

SALISBURY,  sawlz'ber-e,  a post-township  in  Merrimack 
CO..  New  Hampshire,  intersected  by  Blackwater  River  and  the 
Northern  Railroad,  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1191. 

SALISBURY,  a post-village  and  township  in  Addison  co., 
Vermont,  on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  37  miles 
S.W.  of  Montpelier.  It  h.as  several  woollen  mills.  Pop  853. 

SALISBURY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Ea.stern  Railroad,  38  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Boston.  The  township  is  .situated  on  the  coast  between 
the  Merrimack  River  and  New  Hampshire.  It  contains  5 
churches,  a bank  and  a newspaper  olfice,  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  and  hats.  Pop  3310. 

SALISBURY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Litchfield 
co.,  Connecticut,  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  state.  54  miles 
N.W.  of  Hartford.  The  township  is  noted  for  its  lofty  moun- 
tain.s,  well-cultivated  hills,  beautiful  lakes,  and  fruitful 
valleys.  One  of  its  lakes  is  situated  on  Mount  Riga,  at  an 
elevation  of  1000  feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  and 
by  its  outlet  fiiruiohes  water-power  for  a large  yarn  and 
stocking  factory.  Near  the  S.  part  of  this  mountain  is  tlie 
•‘Old  Salisbury  Ore-Bed,”  wliich  for  near  a century  has 
furnished  the  best  quality  of  iron  in  America.  About  2 
miles  E.  is  another  bed  of  similar  quality.  There  are  3 
large  iron  works  in  Salisbury,  in  ono  of  which,  owned  by 
.Mr.  Ames,  wrought  iron  cannon  are  made.  The  manufac- 
tures of  Salisbury  include  shalting  and  other  iron  work  for 
ocean  steamers,  tires  and  cranks  for  locomotives,  car-w  heels, 
axles,  scythes,  pocket  cutlery,  &e.  There  are  in  the  town- 
ship 4 flourishing  villages,  viz:  Salisbury  (at  the  centre), 
Cliapinville,  l-ime  Rock,  and  Lakeville.  Pop.  3100. 

SALISBURY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Herkimer 
co..  New  York,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  Pojmlation 
2325. 

SALISBURY,  a post-township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. intersected  by  the  Columbia  Railroad,  about  20  miles 
E.  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  3725. 

SALISBURY,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania,  51  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

SALISBURY,  a township  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Lehigh  River,  contains  Alleutowii,  the 
county  seat.  l‘op.  2210. 

SALISBURY,  a thriving  post-village  and  port  of  delivery 
of  Somerset  and  Worcester  cos.,  Maryland,  is  situated  on 
the  Wicomico  River.  95  miles  S.E.  of  Annapolis.  It  .vpnetirs 
to  be  the  most  flourishing  village  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  Large  quantities  of  grain  and  lumber  produced 
in  the  vicinity  are  shipped  here  on  the  river.  It  has  Severn) 
churches,  and  a bank.  Pop.  in  1860,  estimated  at  laOfi. 

SALISBURY,  a thriving  town,  capital  of  Rowan  co. 
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North  Cap/lina,  about  IG  miles  W.  of  the  Yadkin  River,  and 
118  miles  W.  of  Raleigh.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  iVestern  North  Carolina,  and  is  at  the  E.  terminus 
I of  the  Western  Turnpike,  which  extends  to  the  N.E.  border 
of  Georgia.  The  route  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  North 
Carolina  passes  through  this  town.  The  natural  walls  of 
Row'an,  or  trap  dikes  of  this  vicinity,  were  for  a long  time 
supposed  to  be  artificLU  constructions,  the  origin  and  pur- 
pose of  w hich  gave  rise  to  various  absurd  conjectures.  Salis- 
bury contains  1 bank  and  1 newspaper  otlice.  Pop.  in  ISbO, 
24-JO. 

SALISBURY,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Meigs 
CO.,  Ohio,  contains  Pomeroy.  Pop.  7957. 

S.\LISBURY,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana. 

S.\LISBURY,  a village  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana,  8 or  9 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Corydon. 

SALISBURY,  a township  in  Coles  co.,  Illinois. 

SALISBURY,  a small  village  of  Jersey  co.,  Illinois,  near 
the  E.  bank  of  Illinois  River. 

SALISBURY,  a post-village  of  Sangamon  co.,  Illinois,  9 
miles  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

SALISBURY,  a small  village  of  Washington  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

SALISBURY  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Herkimer  co.. 
New'  York,  on  Spruce  Creek,  about  25  miles  E.by  N.of  Utica. 

SALISBURY  COVE,  a post-oflice  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

SALISBURY  (sawtz'ber-e)ISLAND,  Hudson  Strait,  British 
North  America,  is  in  lat.  63°  27'  N.,  Ion.  76°  40'  W. 

SALISBURY  MILLS,  a manufacturing  village  of  Salis- 
bury tow'nship,  Essex  co..  Massachusetts,  at  the  end  of  a 
branch  railroad,  communicating  with  the  Eastern  Railroad. 

SALISBURY  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Newburg  Branch  Railroad,  9 miles  S.W.  of 
Newburg. 

SALISBURY  PLAIN,  England,  an  elevated  undulating 
tract  of  open  downs,  co.  of  Wilts,  extending  both  N.  and  S.  of 
the  city  of  Salisbury,  but  the  term  is  now  generally  held  to 
apply  mainly  to  that  portion  between  Salisbury  and  Devizes, 
from  which,  as  a common  centre,  most  of  the  hill  chains  of 
S.  and  Central  England  proceed.  Large  portions  of  it  are 
occupied  solely  as  sheep-walks.  On  it,  about  6 miles  N.  of 
Salisbury,  is  Stonehenge,  (which  see;)  and  many  traces  of 
British  and  Roman  camps  are  scattered  over  its  surface. 
i SALK  ELD,  (sawEkeld,)  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Cumberland,  on  the  river  Ellen,  here  crossed  by  a curious 
bridge. 

SALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SALLANCHES,  a town  of  Savoy.  See  Saleenches. 

SALLE,  sdlfii.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo 

Citra,  S.W.  of  Chieti.  Pop.  1100. 

SALLE,  La,  Id  sdnd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in 
Piedmont,  12  miles  W.  of  Aosta,  on  the  Dora  Baltea.  Pop. 
2-273. 

S.A.LLEE,  a town  of  Morocco.  See  Sale. 

SALLENCHES  or  SALLANCHES,  sdl'ldNsh',  a town  of 
Savoy,  province  of  Faucigny,  on  the  Arve.  42  miles  N.E.  of 
Chamb6ry.  Pop.  2085.  It  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  totally  so  on  Good-Friday,  1840.  The  fall  of 
tiie  Sallenche  is  a fine  cascade,  in  the  Valais,  10  miles  S.  of 
Martigny. 

SALLES-CURAN.  sdll  ku'r6N°',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Aveyron,  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Millau.  P.  2-200. 

SALLES-LA-SOURCE.  sdll  Id  soors,  a village  of  France 
department  of  Aveyron,  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Rodez.  Pop.  in 
1852.  2074. 

SALLES-SUR-L’HERS,  sdll  suR  laiR,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Aude,  8 miles  W.  of  Castelnaudary.  Pop.  1189. 

SALLIER.  .sdrieer',  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bombay,  78  miles  E.N.E.  of  Damaun. 

SALG./INS.  a village  of  Ireland,  in  I^einster,  co.  of  Kildare, 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  with  a station  on  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway.  7i  miles  N.E.  of  Newbridge.  Pop.  350. 

SALM,  sdlm,  an  ancient  principality  of  Germany,  belong- 
ing to  a celebrated  family,  w-hich  in  the  11th  century  di- 
vided into  two  branches,  the  elder  possessing  Upper  Salm. 
on  the  E.  frontier  of  Lorraine,  and  the  younger  Lower  Salm, 
In  Luxemburg,  both  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

SALM,  Alt.  dlt  sdlm.  a town  of  Belgium,  province,  and 
31  miles  S.E.  of  Liege,  on  the  Salm,  an  affluent  of  the  Am- 
bleve.  Pop.  2600. 

S.dLM  AGUN'DI,  a po.st-olfice  of  Washita  parish,  Louisiana. 

SALMANTICA.  See  Salamanca. 

SALMERON,  sdl-md-ron^  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile, 
province,  and  37  miles  E.S.  E.  of  Guadalajara.  Pop.  1158. 

SALMONBY,  satiPon-be.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

S.ALMON  (sam'on)  CREEK,  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York,  falls 
into  the  Cayuga  Lake  at  Ludlowville. 

SALMON  CREEK,  of  Monroe  co..  New  York,  enters  Lake 
Ontario  at  Braddock’s  Bay,  about  14  miles  N.W.  of  Rochester. 

S.ALMON  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Wayne  cc..  New  York, 
about  30  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Rochester. 

SALMON  FALLS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Strafford  co., 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Salmon  Falls  River,  2 miles  from 
the  Great  Falls,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

S.ALMON  FALLS,  a post-office  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California. 
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SALMON  FALLS  RIA'ER  -rises  in  Carroll  co..  New  Hamj*- 
shire,  and  flowing  S.E.,  unites  with  the  Cocheco,  and  several 
other  smaller  streams,  to  form  the  Piscataqua  River.  It 
runs  on  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
for  nearly  its  whole  extent.  'Ihere  are  considerable  falls  in 
different  parts  of  its  course. 

SALMON  RIVER,  a fine  mill-stream  in  the  central  part 
of  Connecticut,  rises  in  Tolland  co.,  and  falls  into  the  Con- 
necticut River,  in  Middlesex  county. 

SALMON  RIA'ER,  New  York,  rises  in  Franklin  co.,  and 
flowing  N.W.,  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in  Canada. 
About  15  miles  from  its  mouth  it  has  a perpendicular  de- 
scent of  about  100  feet,  furnishing  an  immense  hydraulio- 
power. 

SALMON  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co..  New  York. 

SALMUNSTER,  (SalmUnster.)  or  SAALMUNSTER.  (Saal- 
miinster.)  BdPmiin'ster,  a walled  town  of  Germany,  in 
Hesse-Cassel,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Salza  and  Kinzig,  24 
miles  S.W.  of  Fulda.  Pop.  1600.  It  has  a Franciscan  mf«- 
nastery. 

SALO,  slfio,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Lake  of  Garda,  14  miles  E N.E.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  5600. 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  Monte  San  Bartolomeo,  is  chiefly 
built  on  piles,  and  has  a cathedral  and  8 other  churches. 

SALO,  a pass  in  the  Pyrenees,  near  Conflans,  in  France. 

SALOBRESa,  si[-lo-br§nfy3.  a small  town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  34  miles  S.S.E.  of  Granada,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Motril,  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  1450  inhabitants,  and  a 
Moorish  castle. 

SALODURUM  or  SALORDURUM.  See  Soleure. 

SALOfMA,  a post-village  of  Taylor  co.,  Kentucky,  71  miles 
S.S.W'.  of  Frankfort,  has  2 stores. 

SALOMON  ISLANDS,  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Solomon  Tsl.\nd3. 

SALON,  sd'WNof,  (anc.  Sa>lo  or  Salo^num?)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  near  the  canal 
ofCraponne,  28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Marseilles.  Pop.  in  1852, 
1564.  It  has  several  squares  with  fountains,  a handsome 
town-hall,  and  manufactures  of  silk-twist,  hats,  and  soap, 
and  a brisk  general  trade. 

SALON  A,  .sd-lo/nd.  a ruined  city  of  Dalmatia,  3 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Spalato,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Salcna,  :to 
inlet  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  greatly  enlarged  and  foi-tified 
by  Diocletian,  a native  of  Salona,  but  destroyed  by  the 
Avars  in  639. 

SALONA.  sd-lotnd,  (anc.  Amphisha,)  a town  of  Greece, 
capital  of  the  government  of  Phocis,  84  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Athens,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  at  tho  S. 
foot  of  Mount  Parnassus.  Pop.  4000.  On  its  acropolis  are 
picturesque  ruins  of  its  ancient  citadel. 

SALO'NA,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania,  104 
miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

SALONICA,  sd-lo-nee'kd,  or  SALONIKI,  sd-lo-neeHiee, 
(Fr.  Salonique,  sd'lo'neek^;  anc.  TJiessalonifca  or  The.r>ma,) 
a large  seaport  city,  and  next  to  the  capital,  the  principal 
seat  of  commerce  in  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  capital 
of  a sanjak,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica. 
Lat.  40o'38'  8"  M.,  Ion.  22°  57'  2-2"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  from 
70,000  to  75,000,  of  whom  from  25,000  to  30.000  are  Jew-s,  5000 
Turks,  and  the  remainder  Greeks  and  Franks.  It  has  ex- 
ternally an  imposing  appearance,  standing  on  a hill  slope, 
enclosed  by  whitewashed  or  painted  walls,  5 miles  in  circuit, 
its  numerous  minarets  and  domes  interspersed  with  gardor.j 
of  cypress.  The  city  is  commanded  by  a large  citadel,  termed 
the  “Seven  Towers.”  It  has  numerous  antiquities  in  good 
preservation.  The  lower  portions  of  its  walls  are  Cyclopean, 
and  one  of  its  gates  was  built  in  honor  of  Augustus,  after 
the  battle  of  Philippi.  IVithin  the  citadel  is  another 
triumphal  arch,  erected  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  Several 
of  the  mosques  have  been  originally  pagan  temples;  ong 
has  been  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome;  another,  with  portions  wholly  uninjured,  was  for- 
merly a temple  of  Venus.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the 
hippodrome,  a noble  area,  entered  by  a magnificent  colon- 
nade of  five  Corinthian  pillars.  The  mo.sque  of  St.  Sophia 
is  a handsome  model  of  that  at  Constantinople.  The  bazaars 
are  extensive  and  well  supplied,  and  the  city  has  some 
flourishing  silk-drawing  factories.  During  the  prevalence 
of  Napoleon’s  continental  system,  Salonica  was  an  important 
depot  for  English  goods.  It  has  still  a large  trade  in  British 
produce.  The  exports  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  maize,  tim- 
ber, wool,  sponges,  raw  silk,  wine,  sesumum  seed,  tobacco, 
and  staves.  This  city  was  the  residence  of  Cicero  during  a 
part  of  his  exile;  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a Roman  co- 
lony by  Valerian. 

SALONICA.  GULF  OF.  See  Gulf  of  Salonica. 

SALONIKI  or  SALONIQUE.  See  Salonica. 

SA/LOP,  or  SIIROP'SHIRE,  shrop'shjr,  an  nlnnd  -K-Jinty 
of  England,  bounded  W.  and  N.  1 y Wale.s.  Area,  1343  square 
miles,  most  of  which  is  under  culture  Pop.  in  1851.  2-29,341. 
Thel'evern  flows  through  its  centre  from  N.M'.  to  S.E.;  its 
S.  half  is  mountainous,  and  here  breeding  cattle  and  dairy- 
ing are  carried  on  extensively:  the  N.  half  is  comparatively 
level,  and  the  land  is  chiefly  under  tillage.  Near  the  Severn 
are  fine  meadow-lands;  orchards  are  numerous  in  the  S., 
and  hops  are  raised  on  the  Herefordshire  border.  About 
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300,000  tons  of  coal  are  raised  annually  in  the  E.,  besides 
iron,  Ac.,  and  consumed  in  the  iron  furnaces  there;  lead  is 
produced  in  the  W.,  and  salt  both  in  the  N.  and  S.  The 
Shrewsbury,  Newport,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool,  and 
Ellesmere  and  Chester  Canals  intersect  the  county  N.  of  the 
Severn.  A railway  connects  Shrewsbury  with  Chester,  and 
the  county  is  also  traversed  by  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway.  Shropshire  returns  12  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  whom  4 are  sent  by  the  county. 
C-apital,  Shrewsbury. 

SALOR,  sI-Ior/,  a river  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  flows 
into  the  Tagus,  about  6 miles  N.  of  Salorino.  Total  course, 
80  miles. 

SALORINO,  si-lo-ree'no,  a village  of  Spain,  province,  and 
61  miles  W.  of  Caceres,  near  the  Salor.  Pop.  1918. 

SiVLOU,  sl-loo^  a small  seaport  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
province,  and  8^  miles  S.W.  of  Tarragona.  Lat.  41°  7'  N., 
Ion.  7°  12'  E. 

SALPEE,  slPpee,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bombay.  21  miles  N.E.  of  Sattarah. 

SAL'PERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SALPI,  sdPpee,  a lake  of  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata, 
22  miles  E.  of  Foggia,  and  only  separated  from  the  Adriatic 
by  a very  narrow  tongue  of  laud.  Length  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.,  10  miles:  breadth,  2 miles. 

SAL  REY,  sll  rA,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.  Length, 
22  miles ; breadth,  18  miles.  Pop.  3300. 

SALS.4,  sAPsd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Ultra,  W.  of  Sant’  Angelo  dei  Lombardi.  Pop.  1260. 

SALSETTE,  (Port.  pron.  sAl-s&PtA.)  an  island  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  immediately  N.  of  Bombay 
Island,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a narrow  causeway. 
Length,  18  miles;  average  breadth,  13  miles.  Pop.  upwards 
of  50,000,  including  many  of  Portuguese  descent. 

SALSO,  sAPso,  or  FEIUME  SALSO,  fe-oo^nA  sAPso,  i.  e. 
“salt  river,”  (anc.  HMe.ra,)  the  largest  liver  of  Sicily, 
rising  in  the  Madonian  Mountains,  intendency  of  Palermo, 
flowing  S.,  and  entering  the  Mediterranean  at  Alicata.  after 
a course  of  70  miles.  Near  Castro  Giovanni  it  receives  the 
waters  of  a salt  spring,  whence  its  name. 

SALSO  MAGGIORE,  sAPso  iiiAd-jo'rA.a  village  of  Northern 
Italy,  20  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Parma,  on  a low  flat.  Population 
6303. 

SALTA,  sAPtl,  the  northernmost  province  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  (La  Plata.)  extending  N.  of  lat.  26°  S.,  snd  be- 
tween Ion.  62°  and  68°  W.  Area,  about  70,000  square  miles. 
Pop.  loosely  estimated  at  55,000.  The  surface  is  very  much 
diversified,  consisting  alternately  of  ramifications  of  the 
Andes,  fertile  valleys,  and  wooded  or  pasture  lands.  Prin- 
cipal rivers,  the  Salado  and  Upper  Vermejo.  In  this  pro- 
vince are  the  silver-mines  of  San  Antonio  and  Acay. 

SALTA,  a city  in  the  above  province,  situated  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Salado.  180  miles  N.  of  Tucuman.  Lat.  24° 
15'  S.,  Ion.  64°  50'  W.  Pop.  from  8000  to  9000.  It  is  regu- 
larly built,  and  has  numerous  religious  edifices,  and  a col- 
lege formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits. 

S.ALT'ASH,  a decayed  borough,  market-town,  and  cha- 
pel ry  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Tamar,' 3i  miles  N.W.  of  Devon  port.  Pop.  in  1851,  1621. 

SALT'BY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SALT'COATS,  a seaport  town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  on 
the  Bay  of  Ayr,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  in  1851. 
4338.  It  has  a neat  Gothic  parish  church,  a handsome 
town-house,  free  and  other  schools,  a subscription  library, 
reading-rooms,  large  ship-building  docks,  and  rope-walks. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  weaving  and  sew- 
ing muslins,  shawls,  and  silks  for  Glasgow  houses.  It  has 
also  salt-works,  and  exports  coal  to  Ireland. 

SALT'COTT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

SALT  CREEK,  of  Hocking  and  Ro.ss  counties,  Ohio,  flows 
into  the  Scioto  River  about  14  miles  S.E.  of  Chillicothe. 

SALT  CREEK,  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  flows  into  the 
Muskingum  River. 

S-ALT  CREEK,  of  Gratiot  co.,  Michigan,  flows  into  Maple 
River. 

SALT  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rise.s  in  Brown  co.,  and  flow- 
ing S.W..  enters  the  East  Fork  of  White  River,  near  Bed- 
ford. It  is  navigable  in  high  water  for  nearly  30  miles. 

S.\LT  CREEK,  in  the  N.  central  prt  of  Illinois,  flows  W. 
into  the  Sangamon  River,  forming,  in  the  latter  part  of  its 
course,  a part  of  the  boundary  between  Menard  and  Mason 
counties. 

SALT  CREEK,  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa,  flows  into  Iowa  River. 

SALT  CREEK,  a township  of  1 locking co..Ohio.  Pop.  990. 

SALT  CREEK.a  township  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1680. 

SALT  CREEK,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Mu.s- 
kmgnm  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1158. 

SALT  CREEK,atownshii)of  Pickaway  co., Ohio.  Pop.1813. 

S.4LT  CREEK,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,Ohio.  Pop.  1707. 

SALT  CUEEK,atownshii)ofDecatiirco.,In(liana.  P.1659. 

SALT  CREEK,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana.  P.976. 

SALT  CREEK  a township,  .lackson  co.,  Indiana.  P.  16s2. 

SALT  CRLEK,a.vOwnship  of  Monroe  co.,Indiana.  Pop.605. 

SAL  l’  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa,  75  miles 
B.W.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 
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SALT  CREEK,  a postoffice  of  Utah. 

S.\LT  CREEK,  a postoffice  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon. 

SAL'TEE  ISLANDS,  two  small  islands  and  a group  of 
rocks  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wexford;  the  larger  of 
the  two  islands  lies  about  15  miles  E.  of  Hook  heaa.  and 
extends  1 mile  S.S.W.  A vessel,  showing  a fixed  double 
light,  is  .stationed  3^  miles  W.S.W.  of  this  island. 

SALTENS-ELF,  s^Ptens-^lf',  a river  of  Norway,  di.stnct  of 
Nordland,  after  a N.W.  course  of  70  miles  enters  the  Arctic 
Ocean  by  a wide  fiord,  in  lat.  67°  12'  N. 

S.4LT-.\nd-ENVSON,  .i  township  of  England,  co.  of  Strafford 

SAIJTERFORTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

SAL/TERSFORD,  or  JEN'KIN  CHAPEL,  a township  of 
England,  co.  of  Chester,  with  a station  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  2 miles  W.  of  Cromford. 

SAL'TERSYILLE,  a post-office  of  Hudson  co..  New  .Jersey. 

SALT'FLEET'BY,  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Lincoln. 

SALTFLEETBY,  Middle,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

SALTFLEETBY,  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SALTFLEET  HAVEN,  England.  See  Skidbrooke. 

SALT'FORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  with  a 
station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  5 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Bath. 

SALT  FORK,  Missouri.  See  Black  River. 

SALT  HILL,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks,  miles 
N.  of  Windsor,  and  until  lately  noted  as  the  place  to  which 
the  Eton  boys  made  the  triennial  “montem”  procession, 
abolished  in  1847. 

SALTIIOLM,  silt'holm,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Sound,  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Copenhagen,  and  W.N.W.  ot 
Malmo,  in  Sweden.  Length,  5 miles.  It  is  often  covered 
by  the  sea,  and  is  not  permanently  inhabited. 

SALTGIOUSE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk, 

SALTIKOVA  DEVITSA,  or  SALTIKOWA  DEIYITZA, 
sil-te-ko^vl  dci-vit^sd  (or  dA-veet'sA.)  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment,and  23  miles  E.S.E.  of Tchernigov,  on  the  Desna.  P.  1000 

SALTILLO,  (Sp.  pron.  s^l-teePyo,)  a town  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  state,  and  110  miles  S.  of  Coahuila.  on  the 
river  Tigre.  Pop.  6000.  At  Buena  Vista,  6 miles  distant, 
February,  1847,  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  with  15.000 
troops,  were  routed  by  a much  smaller  number  of  United 
States  troops  under  General  Taylor. 

SALTIL'LO,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad,  10  miles  W.  of  Saleift. 

SALTILLO,  a post-office  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mis.sissippi. 

SALTILLO,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessise  River,  12  miles  N.  of  Savan 
nah,  is  the  county  seat,  a place  of  brisk  business,  and  a 
depot  for  cotton  and  sta'’es,  which  are  shipped  by  the  river. 

SALTILLO,  a post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Iroquois  River,  10  miles  above  Rensselaer. 

SALT  ISLANDS,  one  of  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
in  the  Virgin  group,  S.E.  of  Tortola. 

SALIVKETCHER  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Colleton  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina. 

SALT  KEY  BANK,  about  90  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Florida,  be- 
tween the  Grand  Bank  of  Bahama  and  Cuba  Island,  is  62 
miles  long,  and  36  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  W.  bor- 
der is  a chain  of  barren  rocks,  called  the  Double-Headed 
Shot  Key,  the  north-westernmost  of  which,  commonly  called 
the  Elbow  Key,  contains  a fixed  light.  54  feet  from  the  base 
of  the  tower,  and  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat. 
23°  56'  24"  N.,  Ion.  80°  27'  35"  W. 

SALT  KEYS,  some  islets  in  the  Bahamas,  and  off  the  N 
coast  of  Cuba. 

SALT  LAKE,  Utah.  See  Great  Salt  Lake. 

SALT  L .AKE,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Utah  Ter- 
ritory. It  has  an  area  of  about  1200  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  and  is  drained  by  Jordan  River  and 
other  smaller  streams.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is  moun- 
tainous. 'The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  lake  of  a superior  quality.  In  1860,  the  county 
produced  41,S43  bushels  of  wheat;  17,598  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn;  7291  bushels  of  oats;  22,761  bushels  of  potatoes; 
13,396  itounds  of  wool;  39,462  of  butter,  and  2673  tons  of 
hay.  It  contained  7259  sheep,  more  than  any  other  county 
in  the  territory.  Capital,  Salt  Lake  City.  Population, 
11,295. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  capital  of  Salt  Lake  county,  and  of 
Utah  'Territory,  is  situated  near  the  E.  bank  of  the  Joidan 
River,  which  connects  Great  Salt  Lake  with  Utah  Lake, 
about  22  miles  S.E.  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  4200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  laid  out  in  July,  1847, 
by  a comiiany  of  143  Mormons.  'The  city  contains  260  blocks 
of  10  acres  each,  separatiMl  by  streets  which  are  128  feet 
wide.  'There  are  8 houses  in  each  block,  so  arranged  that  no 
two  houses  front  each  other.  'The  houses  are  built  of 
adobes  or  sun-dried  bricks.  'The  4 public  squares  of  the 
city  are  to  be  adorned  with  trees  from  the  four  (juarters  of 
the  globe,  and  supplied  with  fountains.  On  one  of  these  a 
magnificent  temple  is  now  being  elected ; and  a gorgeous 
banner,  constructed  of  the  flags  of  all  nations,  is  ere  long  to 
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oe  unfurled  frnc;  '•Ensign  Mount,”  which  overlooks  the 
jflW  city  of  tlie  Saints.”  Salt  Imke  City  contains  a hand- 
BOine  theatre,  which  cost  above  .$20,000. 

The  climate  of  the  valley  in  which  the  city  stands  is  very 
salubrious,  and  the  soil  where  it  can  be  irrigated  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.  Wheat  is  said  to  produce,  under  favorable 
lircumstances,  a hundred-fold.  The  mountains  which  en- 
ijlose  the  valley  on  the  E.  side  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  Their  summits  are  said  to  be  about  10,000  feet 
(nearly  2 miles)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Population  in 
1860,  8236. 

SALT  LTCK,  a township  of  Fayette  oo.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  989. 

SALT  LICK,  a small  village  of  Macon  co..  Tennessee. 

SALT  LTCK,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1.505. 

SALTLICK  FALLS,  a post-office,  Preston  co.,W.Virginia. 

SALT'NEY,  a town.ship  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Flint,  on 
the  Dee,  with  a station  on  the  Chester  and  Shrewsbury  Rail- 
way, 2^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chester. 

SALTO  GRANDE,  sdFto  grdn'dd,  a lofty  cascade  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  on  the  Cordillera  dos  Aimores, 
where  the  Jequitinhonha.  bursting  between  two  rocks,  boils 
in  caldrons,  and  precipitates  itself  into  an  abyss  with  a noise 
which  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  10  miles. 

SAL'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

SAL'TON  or  SAT7TOUN.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Had- 
dington. The  village  of  West  Salton,  on  the  Tyne,  has  a popu- 
lation of  about  22.5.  Here  are  Salton  Hall,  the  residence  of 
the  Fletcher  family,  and  Ilermandston,  anciently  the  pro- 
perty of  the  St.  Clairs. 

SALTPE'TRE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio. 

SALT  POINT,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York, 

SALT  POND,  a small  village  of  Saline  co.,  Missouri. 

SALT  RANGE,  an  extensive  mountain  group  of  the  Pun- 
jab, extending  S.E.  from  the  Khyber  or  Teera  Range,  on  the 
N.E.  confines  of  Afghanistan,  to  the  .Jhylum,  a distance  of 
nearly  200  miles.  It  has  a barren  and  repulsive  appear- 
ance; white,  bold,  and  bare  precipices  rise  in  many  places 
at  once  from  the  plain,  but  Jione  of  its  peaks  exceed  2500 
feet.  Most  of  the  torrents  of  the  Salt  Range  carry  down 
gold  dust  in  their  sands. 

SALT  RIVER,  of  Kentucky,  is  formed  by  two  principal 
branches.  Salt  River  proper  and  the  Rolling  Fork,  which 
unite  on  the  boundary  between  Meade  and  Bullitt  counties. 
The  main  stream  flows  N.W.,  and  enters  the  Ohio  22  miles 
below  Louisville.  Salt  River  rises  in  Boyle  county,  and 
flows  first  N.  and  then  W.  The  Rolling  Fork  rises  near  the 
W.  border  of  Lincoln  county,  and  its  general  course  is 
W.N.W.  Another  stream,  called  Chaplin's  or  Beech  Fork, 
unites  with  the  Rolling  Fork  on  the  W.  boundary  of  Nelson 
county.  Named  from  salt-springs  which  abound  near  it. 

SALT  RIVER,  of  Mis.souri,  is  formed  by  three  branches, 
the  North.  Middle,  and  South  Forks,  which  unite  near 
I'lorida,  in  Monroe  county.  It  flows  thence  E.,  and  after  a 
serpentine  course  of  about  85  miles,  enters  the  Mississippi 
in  Pike  county,  1 or  2 miles  above  Louisiana  village.  Small 
steamboats  can  ascend  from  its  mouth  to  Florida.  Branches. 
— The  North  Fork  is  the  principal  branch,  rising  near  the 
N.  boundary  of  the  state,  and  flowing  in  a S.E.  course.  The 
Middle  Fork  rises  in  Macon  county,  and  pursues  a S.E. 
course.  The  South  Fork  rises  near  the  S.  border  of  Audrain 
county,  and  flows  N.  into  the  Middle  Fork  a little  above 
Florida.  The  Elk  Fork  is  a small  creek,  which  enters  the 
Middle  Fork  about  7 miles  E.  of  Paris,  in  Monroe  county. 
Long  Branch  flows  along  the  S.  border  of  Monroe  county 
Into  the  South  Fork. 

SALT  RIVER,  a post-village  of  Audrain  co.,  Missouri,  40 
miles  N.  of  .Jefferson  City. 

SALT  RIVER,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Missouri.  P.  2310. 

SALT  RIVER,  a township  of  Randolph  co.,  Missouri. 
Pop.  711. 

SALT  ROCK,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  431. 

SALT  SEA.  See  Dead  Sea. 

SALT'S PRING,  a post-oflice  of  Campbell  co.,  Georgia. 

SALTSPRING,  a po.st-office  of  Bienville  parish,  Louisiana. 

SALT  SPRING,  a township  of  Randolph  co.,  Missouri. 
Pop.  1953. 

SALT  SPRING'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Otsego  co..  New 
York. 

SALT  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, 230  miles  W.  of  Richmond,  and  25  miles  S.W.  of  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
mountain  scenery,  and  is  frequented  by  a large  number  of 
Invalids  and  others.  The  water  contains  various  salts  ot 
ioda,  magnesia,  and  lime. 

SALT'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Hols  ton  River,  about  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Abingdon.  It  has  2 extensive  salt-works. 

SALT'WOGD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  1 mile  N. 
ofllythe.  Saltwood  Castle,  a noble  structure  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  II..  is  partly  in  ruin.s. 

SALTZBURG,  a town  of  Germany.  See  SALznuRo. 

SALTZBURG,  sawlts'bQrg.  a post-borough  of  Indiana  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Conemaugh  River  and  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  32  miles  in  a direct  line  E.  of  Pittsburg.  The  manu- 1 
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facture  of  salt  is  carried  on  largely  in  this  vicinity.  Pop.  In 
1850.  623. 

SALUBRIA,  sa-loo'bre-a,  a post-village  of  Catherine  town- 
ship, Chemung  co..  New  York,  on  the  Chemung  Branch  oi 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  near  the  S.  end  of  Seneca 
Lake.  20  miles  N.  of  Elmira. 

SALU'BRITY,  a post-office  of  Pickens  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina, in  1860,  592. 

SALU'DA,  a river  of  South  Carolina,  a branch  of  the 
Congaree,  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  N.W.  border  of 
the  state,  and  pursues  a S.E.  course  until  it  unites  with 
Broad  River  at  Columbia.  The  length  is  estimated  at  200 
miles.  It  flows  through  a hilly  and  fertile  district,  in  which 
cotton  is  the  staple  product. 

SALUDA,  a post-office  of  Middlesex  co.,  Virginia, 

SALUDA,  a post-office  of  Coweta  co.,  Georgia. 

SALUDA,  a post-township,  .Jefferson  co.,  Indiana,  P.  1.5.31. 

SALUDA  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Newberry  district.  South 
Carolina. 

SALUEN.  See  Salwin. 

SALUGGIA,  si-lood'ji,  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  20 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Vercelli.  Pop.  3991. 

SALUN'GA,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SALU'RIA,  a post-villase  and  port  of  entry  of  Calhoun  co., 
Texas,  on  Matagorda  Island,  at  the  terminus  of  the  San 
Antonio  Railroad,  not  yet  finished.  Shipping  owned  in  1854, 
109  tons  registered,  and  1037  enrolled  and  licen.sed. 

S.ALURN,  sA-looiui',  or  SALGRNO,  s.I-loR'no.  a market- 
town  of  the  Tyrol,  19  miles  S.S.W.  of  Botzen.  Pop.  1100. 

SALUZZO,  sd-loot'so.  (Fr.  Saluces.  sS'lUss'.)  a city  of  North 
Italy,  in  Piedmont,  division  of  Coni,  capital  of  a province, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Po,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Coni.  Pop.  14,426. 
It  consi.sts  of  an  upper  and  walled  town,  on  a height  crowned 
by  a magnificent  castle,  now  used  as  a prison,  and  a lower, 
open  town,  with  a handsome  cathedral.  It  has  manufactures 
of  silk,  leather,  hats,  and  hardwares.  Under  the  French  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Stura. 

SALUZZOLA,  .sd-loot'so-ld,  a town  of  North  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont. 32  miles  N.E.  6f  Turin,  on  the  Elvo.  Pop.  2161. 

SALVADOR,  San,  America.  See  San  Salvador. 

SALVAGE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Falklaiid  group,  in  South 
America,  is  in  lat.  51°  1'  S.,  Ion.  61°  6'  W. 

SALVAGES,  sSl-vd'H§s,  a group  of  rocky  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  Canary  and  Madeira  Islands, 
about  lat.  30°  N.,  Ion.  16°  W.  The  Great  Piton  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  orchill. 

SALVAGNAC,  StU'vdn'ydk',  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Tarn,  23  miles  W.  of  Alby.  Pop.  1900. 

SALVAGNAC-CA.JARC,  s.tl'vdn'y^k'  ka'zhdRk',  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Aveyron,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Ville- 
franche.  Pop.  1440. 

SALVALEON,  sdl-vd-lAon',  (nnc.  Interamni?)  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  2.540. 

SALVATERRA  DE  MAGOS,  sai-vi-t^R'Rd  dA  md'goce, 
a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagu.s,  31  miles  N.E.  of  Lisbon.  I’op.  2000.  In 
its  royal  residence  the  Marquis  de  Louie  was  as.sassina'ted, 
February,  1824. 

SALVATERRA  DO  EXTREMO,  sdl-vd-teR'Rd  do  gx-tr.V- 
mo,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  28  miles  E.  of  Castello  Branco. 

SALVATIERRA,  sdl-vd-te-^R/Rd,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Es- 
tremadura, province,  and  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Caceres,  on  a 
mountain  slope  near  the  Tanuja.  Pop.  1205. 

SALVATIERRA.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Pontevedra, 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Vigo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Minho,  which 
separates  it  from  Portugal. 

SALVATIERRA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Biscay,  16 
miles  E.  of  Vitoria,  fortified  and  well  built.  Pop.  1,593. 

SALVATIERRA  DE  LOS  BARROS,  sdl-vd-te-^R'ud  d.A  loce 
baR'Roce,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  23  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Badajos.  Pop.  2555. 

SALVE.  sdl'vA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  S.E. 
of  Gallipoli.  Pop.  1350. 

SALVETAT,  La,  Id  .sdl'veh-td'.  a town  of  France,  deparL 
ment  of  Herault,  8 miles  n'.  of  St.  Pons.  Pop.  in  1852,  4200. 

SALVETAT,  La,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Avey- 
ron, 18  miles  S.W.  of  Rodez.  Pop.  in  1852,  3204. 

SALVIAC,  sdl've-dk',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Lot.  9 miles  S.W.  of  Gourdon.  l‘op.  1189. 

SALVl'SA,  a handsome  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, 20  miles  S.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  4 churches,  1 
woollen  factory,  and  several  stores. 

SAL'WARP.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

SALWIN,  sdl'win.'  SALWEN,  SALUEN,  sdl'wSn',  THAN- 
LWENG,  thdn-lw^ng',  or  THANLYENG,  a large  river  of 
Farther  India,  rises  in  Thibet,  flows  S.,  and  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Martaban  by  a broad  mouth,  on  opposite  sides  of  which 
are  the  towns  of  Mart.aban  and  Maulmnin.  Its  course  has 
been  little  explored,  but  it  is  known  to  be  a noble  stream, 
flowing  through  a richly-wooded  country,  and  generally 
navigable  to  a considerable  distance  from  the  .«ea. 

SALYMPRI.A.  a river  of  Turkey.  See  Salembria. 

SALZA.  sdlt'sd,  or  SALZACII,  sdlt'sdK,  a river  of  Austria, 
rises  in  the  Alps,  18  miles  W.  of  the  Oross-Glockner,  flows 
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E.  and  N.,  and  joins  the  Inn  6 miles  N.E.  of  Burghausen. 
Total  course,  130  miles,  for  the  last  80  of  which  (to  Hallein) 
it  is  navigable. 

SALZA  or  SALZE,  Gross,  groce  sdlt'sd,  a town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  2563. 

SALZBRUNN,  sdlts^broon.  New,  Lower,  and  Upper,  three 
contiguous  villages  of  Prussian  Silesia,  35  miles  S.W.  of 
Breslau.  Pop.  2767. 

SALZBURG  or  SALTZBURG,  sAlt.s'bhRG,  (Ger.  pron. 
silts'booRG:  anc.  JuvaJvum,  or  Juvahia.)  a city  of  Upper 
Austria,  capital  of  the  circle  of  same  name,  at  the  base 
of  two  precipitous  heights,  on  the  Salza,  156  miles  W.S.W. 
of  A’^ienna.  Lat.  47°  48'  N.,  Ion.  13°  1'  E.  It  stands  in  a 
narrow  defile,  half  encircled  by  the  Noric  Alps,  through 
an  opening  in  which  the  Salza  passes  out  to  join  the  Inn. 
The  rich  fields  and  meadows  through  which  the  river 
winds,  the  wooded  slopes  and  abrupt  precipices  on  either 
side,  and  the  ridges  of  hills  rising  tier  above  tier,  and 
overtopped  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps,  form  scenery 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  finest  parts  of  Switzerland.  The 
town  is  divided  by  the  Salza  into  two  unequal  parts,  which 
communicate  by  a wooden  bridge  above  370  feet  long,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a wall  with  10  gates.  The  greater  part  is 
on  the  left  bank,  where  it  is  overtopped  by  a lofty  height, 
crowned  by  a magnificent  old  castle.  The  superabundance 
of  marble  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  houses  has  a 
striking  effect,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
gloomy.  The  two  finest  squares  are  Residenz  or  Ilaupt- 
Platz,  and  the  Domplatz.  The  former  is  adorned  with  a 
beautiful  statue  of  white  marble,  45  feet  high;  the  latter  by 
a noble  bronze  statue  of  the  A'irgin,  by  Ilagenau.  Between 
the  two  squares  stands  the  cathedral,  a heavy  Italian  struc- 
ture, 410  feet  long,  by  250  feet  broad,  with  a dome  and  two 
towers.  Adjoining  it  is  the  archbishop’s  palace,  an  exten- 
sive edifice,  now  partly  used  as  public  offices.  In  the  same 
neighborhood  is  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  with  a 
monument  to  Haydn ; and  a cemetery  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  curious  ancient  tombs  which  it  contains.  At- 
tached to  this  church  is  an  elegant  hall,  with  a library  of 
40.000  volumes,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  coins,  engrav- 
ings. and  natural  curiosities.  The  castle  has  long  been  di.s- 
mantled,  and  serves  only  for  barracks.  In  one  of  its  towers 
is  shown  the  torture-chamber,  with  part  of  the  inhuman 
apparatus  employed  upon  the  Protestants,  who  were  ulti- 
mately, to  the  number  of  30,000,  mercilessly  driven  out  of 
the  town.  The  castle  was  the  residence  of  the  archbishops, 
who  were  at  the  same  time  princes  of  Salzburg  and  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  had  temporal  sovereignty  over  200,000 
souls.  The  continuation  of  the  ridge,  on  which  the  castle 
stands,  forms  the  Monchsberg,  (mdnK.s'b<^RG,  i.  e.  “ Monk’s 
Hill,”)  which  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  escarped  pre- 
cipices. and  has  a flat  summit  of  considerable  extent  laid 
out  in  fields  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  well  planted  with 
trees.  The  Monchsberg  is  crowned  by  a Capuchin  convent. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  consist  chiefly  of  leather, 
ironware,  cotton  goods,  and  majolica.  The  tiade  both  in 
these  articles  and  transit  is  considerable,  and  there  are  two 
important  annual  fairs.  Salzburg  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
the  seat  of  superior  provincial  courts  and  offices,  and  pos- 
sesses a lyceum,  with  an  extensive  and  valuable  library ; a 
gymnasium,  several  industrial  and  other  schools,  a physical 
and  zoological  museum,  botanical  garden,  deaf  and  dumb 
institution,  lunatic  asylum,  large  house  of  correction,  thea- 
tre. and  several  hospitals.  It  is  a place  of  great  antiquity. 
The  Roman  town  was  destroyed  by  Attila  in  448,  and  was 
rebuilt  by  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.  A succession  of  archbishop 
princes  continued  to  govern  it  till  1802,  when  it  was  secu- 
Larized  with  the  extensive  domains  which  belonged  to  it, 
lind  given  first  to  Tuscany,  and  then  to  Bavaria,  from  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of  Berchtesgaden,  it 
passed  to  Austi  ia  in  1814.  Salzburg  was  the  bii  thplace  of 
Mozart.  Pop.  14.185. 

SALZBURG,  a circle  of  Upper  Austria,  called  also  the 
duchy  of  Salzburg,  area,  27^  square  miles,  is  a rugged, 
mountainous  country,  intersected  by  numerous  valleys,  of 
which  that  of  the  Salza  is  the  principal.  The  minerals  are 
very  valuable,  atid  include  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt, 
Iron,  salt,  and  marble.  Pop.  146.007. 

SALZDERHELDEN,  sdltsMer-hM'dpn,  a markeUtown  of 
Hanover,  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  on  the  Leine,  2 miles 
B.E.  of  Kimbeck.  Pop.  1200. 

SA  LZDETTFURTFI,  s^ltsMett-foORt',  a village  of  Hanover, 
7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Ilildesheim.  on  the  Lamme. 

SALZGITTER,  s3ltstghit-ter,  a village  of  Hanover,  20 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Ilildesheim.  Pop.  1500. 

SALZGRUB,  a town  of  Transylvania.  See  Kolos. 

SAf.ZKA.MMERGUT,  sdlts-kamfiner-goot,  a district  of  Up- 
per Austria,  on  the  borders  of  Styria.  Area,  336  square 
aiiles.  Pop.  16,000.  The  soil  is  unprofitable,  but  valuable 
b.alt-mines  are  wrought  here  on  account  of  the  government. 

SALZKOTTEN.  silts'ko'tpn,  a town  of  Prussian  West- 
phalia, 45  miles  S.S.W.  of  Minden.  Pop.  1830. 

SALZSCHLTRF.  silts'shlfegRf  a village  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  10 
tjlles  N.AAL  of  Fi  Ida.  on  the  Altf  ll.  Pop.  1093. 

8AL7UFLEN,  sdlPsoo-tlfn,  a U/wn  of  Germany,  in  Lippe- 
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Detmold.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Salza  and  Werra,  11  milek 
N.AV.  of  Detmold.  Pop.  1364. 

SALZUNGEN,  silUsodng-en,  a town  cf  Central  Germany, 
in  Saxe-Meiningen,  on  the  AVerra,  19  mile.s  N.N.W  of  Mein 
ingen.  Pop.  3077.  It  has  important  salt-works,  manufac 
tures  of  woollen  cloth,  linens,  and  leather,  and  5 annual 
fairs. 

SALZWEDEL,  s^lts'wA'del.  or  SALTAYEDEL.  sdlt/wA'del, 
a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,’.54  miles  N.N.AAh  of  Magdeburg, 
on  theJetzel,  in  lat.  52°  51' N.,  Ion.  11°  17' E.  Pop.  7810. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walks,  and  has  a gymnasium,  and  nianu- 
factures  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics. 

SAAIADANG,  s^-inl-ddngt.  a town  of  Java,  on  the  route 
from  Buiteuzorg  to  Sheribon,  125  miles  S.E.  of  Batavia. 

SAMADURA.  an  island  of  Hindostan.  See  Sivana. 

SAMAEIL,  sd-mi-dP,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Oman,  45  miles 
W.  of  Alu.scat. 

SAMAIPATA,  sd-ml-paffd,  a small  town  of  Bolivia,  de- 
partment, and  70  miles  S.S.W.  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 
Pop.  1000. 

SAMAKOA',  sd-md-kov^,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bulgaria,  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sophia.  Pop.  7000.  It  is  en- 
closed by  substantial  walls,  and  has  extensive  works  for  the 
production  of  heavy  iron  goods. 

SAMALOOD,  .sd-ma-lood/,  SAMALOUD.  or  SAMELOOD, 
si-meh  lood^  a town  of  Egypt,  province  of  Beuisooef,  on  the 
Nile.  15  miles  N.  of  Minieh. 

SAMAMBAIA,  sd-mdm-bPd.  a village  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  district  of  Cantagallo. 

SAMANA,  sd-md-ndk  a peninsula  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Hayti.  republic  of  San  Domingo,  stretching  from 
W.  to  E.  32  miles.  It  is  11  miles  across  at  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  is  terminated  at  its  E.  end  bv  Cape  Samana. 
Lat.  19°  IS'  N..  Ion.  69°  8'  W.  Its  highest  peak.  Sugar-loaf 
Hill,  is  1936  feet,  and  Alorne  du  Diable,  (•‘Devil’s  Hill,”) 
1309  feet  above  sea-level.  There  formerly  existed  a water 
communication  across  its  west  end,  separating  it  from  the 
i.sland  of  Ilayti,  (which,  though  now  silted  up,  could  easily 
be  reopened.)  so  that  what  is  now  a peninsula  was  for- 
merly an  island.  Its  soil  is  extremely  fertile;  to  a great 
extent  it  is  covered  with  timber,  suited  both  for  ship-build- 
ing and  cabinet  work : it  cotitains  copper,  gold,  and  bitu- 
minous coal.  Pop.  in  1851,  1721. 

SAAIANA,  a name  of  Atwood’s  Key,  Bahamas. 

iSAMANA  BAY,  San  Domingo,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  above 
peninsula,  is  about  43  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  AA’^..  by 
about  8 miles  broad,  and  at  its  AAk  end  l eceives  the  Yuna, 
the  lai-gest  river  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  It  forms  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
a most  important  maritime  position  in  reference  to  the  trade 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  inter-oceanic  routes  across 
Central  America,  both  in  a commercial  and  military  poin*" 
of  view.  On  its  N,  shore  is  the  small  town  of  Santa  Bar 
bara.  It  lies  in  a bisrht  of  a land-locked  bay,  in  lat.  19°  12' 
30"  N.,  Ion.  69°  19'  18"  W.,  and  has  natural  facilities  for  re- 
pairing or  careening  vessels;  a dilapidated  Roman  Catholic 
church,  a neat  AA’esleyan  chapel,  and  a custom-house.  Sa 
mana  being  one  of  the  open  ports  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, the  government  maintains  here  a garrison  of  about  230 
men,  under  a colonel  who  possesses  the  chief  authority  in 
the  place.  Negotiations  have  recently  taken  place  between 
the  Republic  of  San  Domingo  and  the  United  States,  with 
a view  to  the  cession  of  the  bay  to  the  latter  government. 

SAMANA  H,  s^-mlhiah,  a town  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Delhi.  .35  miles  S.AV.  of’Umballah. 

SAMANCO,  sl-mdn'ko,  a bay  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  be 
tween  the  bays  of  Casma  and  Ferriol.  in  lat.  9°  15'  30"  S., 
Ion.  78°  32'  45"  AV.  It  extends  about  6 miles  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  with  a width  of  3 miles,  and  is  the  most  extensive  har- 
bor on  the  Peruvian  coast  N.  of  Callao. 

SAMANtTHA.  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio. 

SAMAR.  s^-m^R/,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
forming  a province  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  washed  on  the 
AV.  by  the  Bisayan  Sea,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pacific,  and  is 
separated  on  the  N.  from  the  island  of  Luzon  by  the  Strait 
of  Bernardino,  and  on  the  S.  from  Leyte  by  the  narrow  chan- 
nel of  San  Juanico.  It  extends  from  lat.  11°  to  12°  Ity  N., 
Ion.  124°  25'  to  125°  55'  E.,  with  a length  of  147  miles,  and 
an  average  breadth  of  about  50  miles.  It  is  thickly  wooded, 
and  fertilized  by  rivers  of  considerable  size,  as  well  as 
brooks.  The  mountains  are  lofty  and  rugged.  In  these 
iron-stone  and  gold  are  found,  and  copper  is  said  to  exist. 
'The  forests  produce  useful  trees  of  various  kinds,  some  re- 
sinous. others  used  for  ship-building.  The  scanty  popula- 
tion cultivate  cucoa,  palms  for  oil,  rice,  and  excellent  cocoa, 
Samar  produces  also  Manilla  hemp,  wax,  mother  of-pearl, 
pearls,  and  tortoise-shell ; indigo,  said  'o  equal  that  of  Gua- 
temala; and  trepang.  The  palm-oil  is  of  bad  quality,  St. 
Ignatius’  nuts  are  abtindant,  and  were  once  profitably  ex 
ported  to  America.  Sinamays  and  vipas  are  manufactured, 
and  also  mats,  called  baUnpat,  from  a plant  of  that  name. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Metis,  ^descendants  of  Spaniards 
by  Indian  mothers;)  they  trade  with  the  other  Philippinos 
and  the  Pelew  Islands.  Many  Indians  seek  escape  from  the 
capitation  tax  in  the  mountains,  but  there  are  no  Negritoes 
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n tl )e  islaiA  1.  The  province  contains  28  pueblos.  Its  capi- 
lal  is  Catbjlagan.  situated  on  a creek  on  tlie  W.  coast.  It  is 
built  with  some  regularity,  n.ostly  of  wood  and  nipa,  but 
the  church  and  governor’s  house  are,  with  a few  others, 
built  of  stone.  Pop.  9ti,470. 

SA!MAK  K..  See  Somme, 

SAM.ARA,  sd-mi-r^',  a river  of  R ussia,  joins  the  Dnieper 
in  the  gorernment,  and  4 miles  S.E.  of  Yekaterinoslav,  after 
a W.  course  of  150  miles. 

SAMARA,  a river  of  Russia,  governments  of  Orenboorg 
Biid  Simbeersk,  after  a W.  course  of  280  miles  joins  the 
Volga  at  Samara.  Its  affluents  are  the  Tok,  Ooran,  (Uran,) 
and  Kinel. 

SAMARA,  a town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  100  miles  S.E.  of  Simbeersk,  capital  of  a circle,  on 
a height,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Samara  with  the  Volga. 
Pop  11,019.  It  was  founded  in  1591.  and  was  formerly  en- 
closed by  a ditch  and  ramparts.  It  has  a cathedral,  several 
other  churches,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle  and  sheep, 
salt  fish,  caviar,  skins,  leather,  and  tallow. 

SAMARA,  a government  of  Russia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Volga,  formed  by  a ukase  of  December  18, 1850.  Area, 
39,008  square  miles.  Pop.  1.320,108. 

SAMARARRIVA.  See  Amiens. 

- SAM  ARANG,  sd-mi-r3ngf,  a fortified  seaport  town  of  Java, 
ciipital  of  a province,  on  its  N.  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Samarang  River,  210  miles  E.S.E.  of  Batavia.  Lat.  of  the 
flag-staff.  6°  57'  S.,  Ion.  110°  27'  E.  Pop.  50.000.  including 
many  Chine.se.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a large 
church,  town-h.all,  military  school,  hospital,  theatre,  and 
observatory.  Its  harbor  is  not  good,  and  the  town  is  un- 
healthy from  contiguous  mora.s.ses,  and  owes  its  importance 
solely  to  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  adjacent  country, 
which  yields  large  quantities  of  coffee,  pepper,  and  rice. 
Samarang  is  the  re.sidence  of  a Dutch  governor,  and  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  three  principal  law  courts  of  Java.  Pop.  of 
residency.  560.000. 

S.\.MAR.\TE,  sl-mi-rdffA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  .Milan,  2 miles  E.  of  Gallarate.  Pop.  2457. 

SAM.-VRCA.XD,  sd-miR-kdnd'.  (anc.  Maracan'da.)  a city  of 
Independent  Toorkistan,  dominions,  and  130  miles  E.  of 
Bokhara,  on  the  Zer-afshan.  Lat.  39°  50'  N.,  Ion.  66°  50'  E. 
Pop.  about  10.000.  It  has  greatly  declined  in  importance; 
the  area  within  its  walls  is  mostly  occupied  with  gardens, 
and  of  the  40  colleges  which  it  formerly  had.  only  three  are 
said  to  remain  perfect,  one  of  which  has  gi-eat  beauty.  This 
city  is.  however,  regarded  with  great  veneration  in  Central 
A.'si  i;  and  it  possesses  the  tomb  of  Timur,  under  whom  it 
was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  largest  empires  ever  known, 
and  the  centre  of  Asiatic  learning  and  extensive  commerce. 
It  has  also  several  bazaars  and  large  khans,  many  elegant 
though  decayed  public  edifices,  and  it  is  still  an  entrepot  for 
some  caravan  trade.  Its  temperate  climate,  abundance  of 
fruit  and  water,  and  the  beauty  of  its  vicinity,  have  caused 
it  to  be  gener.ally  eulogized  as  a re.sidence  by  Asiatic  poets. 

SAMARIA,  sl,-md're-a,  an  ancient  province  of  Palestine, 
between  the  river  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean,  having  on 
the  N.  Galilee  and  on  the  S.  Judea.  Itcomprised  the  towns  of 
SeKa.ste.  Neapolis.  Ginm.a,  Scythopolis,  with  Mounts  Gilboa 
and  Little  Ilermon.  The  ancient  city  of  Samaria,  built  by 
Omri.  King  of  Israel,  about  925  b.  c.,  was  the  capital  of  the 
ten  tribes.  After  its  destruction  by  John  Ilyrcanus,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Ilerod.  and  called  Seb.^ste. 

SAMARIA,  a village  of  Crete,  near  Sphakia  or  Sfakia. 

SAMAROVA,  sd-md-ro'vd,  a town  of  Siberia,  government, 
and  170  miles  N.N.E.  of  'Pobolsk,  between  the  Obi  and 
Irtish. 

SAMARRAH,  sd-mdrb’d.  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pa- 
shalic,  and  65  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Bagdad,  on  a height,  beside 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  consisting  of  about  250 
hou.ses,  nearly  enclosed  by  a sti-ong  wall.  It  has  two  hand- 
some Mohammedan  tombs  with  cupolas,  one  particularly 
venerated  by  the  Sheeah  (Shiah)  sect,  and  visited  annually 
by  at  least  10.000  Mohammedan  pilgrims.  About  half  a 
mile  N.  is  a curious  spiral  tower  163  feet  in  height ; also  the 
remains  of  a college  built  of  fine  brick,  and  traces  of  a palace. 
The  whole  neighborhood  is  covered  with  ruins. 

SAMASSI.  .si-mds’see,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division,  and  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1995. 

SAMATAN,  sd'md'tfiNat,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gers,  on  the  Save,  1 mile  N.E.  of  Lombez.  Pop.  1224. 

S.\MAVA,  sd  mi'vd.  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic 
3f  Bagdad,  on  the  Euphrates.  38  miles  S.E.  of  Lemloom. 

SAMBAl-CONT.AI,  siim'bi  konffi.  a village  of  IVest  Africa, 
in  BondoQ,  in  lat.  14°  41'  N.,  Ion.  12°  25'  \V. 

SAMB.AS,  .silm'bJs',  a river  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  ri.ses 
near  the  S frontier  of  the  state,  flows  N.IV.  for  about  50 
miles,  then  turns  S.VV..  and  enters  the  Strait  of  Carimata 
by  a broad  estuary,  after  a tot.al  course  of  about  100  miles. 
It  is  navigable  as  far  up  as  Sambas  for  native  vessels,  and 
contains  a good  deal  of  gold  in  its  sands. 

SAMBAS,  a state  on  the  W.  coast  of  Borneo.  It  is  in  the 
shape  of  a triangle,  each  side  of  wlilch  measures  about  100 
mile.s.  and  is  separated  from  Sarawak  by  the  Krimbang 
Mountains.  It  is  watered  by  the  Sambas,  its  principal  1 
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.stream,  the  Selakoo,  Siakawan,  &c.  It  contains  the  richest 
gold-mines  in  Borneo,  which  are  worked  by  a colony  of  Chi- 
nese. The  state  is  very  populous,  and  is  governed  by  a Mo- 
hammedan sultan. 

SAMBAS,  a town  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  on  a low  marshy 
site,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sambas,  about  30  miles  from 
the  sea,  about  lat.  1°  15'  N..  Ion.  109°  20'  E.  It  is  the  scat 
of  the  sultan,  and  of  a Dutch  resident,  who  has  a small  force 
for  the  protection  of  Dutch  interests.  The  houses  are  raised 
above  the  ground  on  piles,  and  the  sultan’s  palace  is  a large 
building,  surrounded  by  a sort  of  fortification.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  pirates.  Pop.  10.000. 

SAMBATIKILA,  s^m-bd  te-keeffd,  a walled  town  of  West 
Afnca.  in  the  Mandingo  country,  near  lat.  10°  N..  Ion. 
6”  50'  AV. 

SAM-BAUDILLO-DE-LLOBREGAT,  s^m  bow-neePyo  dA 
lo-br.i  g^ff,  commonly  called  SANBOY,  .sSn-boyL  or  SEAIBOY, 
sSm-boyL  a village  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  6 miles  W.  of  Bar- 
celona. on  the  Llobregat.  Pop  2500. 

SAM/BER,  SAMBIIARA,  sdm-bd'rl  or  SACAMBIlARI, 
sd-kdin-bd^ree.  a town  of  Ilindostan,  in  Rajpootana,  44  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Ajmeer.  in  lat.  26° 53' N.,  Ion.  74°  57' E.  On  its  N.E. 
side  is  a large  salt  Jake. 

SAMBILAN.  sdm-be-ldn'.  or  SAMBILANG.  sdm-be-ldngt, 
or  NINE  ISLANDS,  a group  of  islands  in  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
lacca. in  lat.  4°  5'  N..  Ion.  100°  35'  E. 

SAMBOANGA,  sdm-bo-dngrtrd.  SAMBOANGAN,  .sdm-bo- 
ang-gdiP,  or  NUESTRA  SKNOilA  DEL  PILAR  DK  ZARA- 
GOZA. nw'^s'trd  s&n-yo'rd  d^l  pe-laRt  d.d  sd-rd-go^sd.  a town  of 
the  Philippine  Island.s.  on  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Mindanao,  in  lat.  6°  54'  30"  S.,  Ion.  122°  8'  E.  It  occupies 
a low  site  on  the  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  stream,  and 
is.  after  Manila,  the  most  important  fortress  which  the  Spa- 
niards possess  in  the  I’hilippines. 

SAMBOR,  sdmffloR.  a town  of  Au.strian  Poland,  in  Galicia, 
on  the  Dniester,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Lemberg,  in  lat.  49°  82'  N., 
Ion.  23°  17'  E.  Pop.  6600.  It  has  a tribunal,  mining  inten- 
dency, and  gymnasium,  with  manufactures  of  linens,  bleach- 
fields.  and  extensive  .salt-works. 

SAMBOR,  STAR  Y,  std/ree  sdmtbor,  a town  of  Austrian  Po- 
land, in  Galicia,  on  the  Dniester,  10  miles  S.AV.  of  Sambor. 
Pop.  2080. 

S.\M'B0URN,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  AVarwick,  p.arish 
of  Coughton,  3|  miles  N.N.AAL  of  Alcester.  Pop.  660. 

SAAIBRE,  sdm'b’r,  (Fr.  pron.  sSMb’r:  anc.  S>dlns.)  a river 
of  France  and  Belgium,  rises  in  the  French  department  of 
Aisne,  flows  E.N.E.,  and  joins  the  Aleuse  at  Namur,  in  Bel- 
gium. Total  course,  100  miles.  Its  affluents  are  the  Ilelpe, 
Ileure.  and  Orneau.  It  is  navigable,  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  course,  for  barges.  In  Belgium,  the  Sambre  communi- 
cates by  canals  with  the  Senne  and  Scheldt,  and  the  Canal 
of  the  Sambre.  France,  connects  it  with  the  Canal  of  St. 
Quentin.  Under  the  French,  Sambre-et-AIeu.se  was  a de- 
partment, watered  by  those  rivers,  and  now  forming  the 
province  of  Namur,  with  a part  of  Belgian  Luxembourg. 

SAMBUCA,  sdm-bno'kd,  a town  of  Sicily,  pi’ovince,  and 
near  Girgenti.  Pop.  8000. 

SAAIBUCC.A.  sdm-book'kd,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  in 
Tuscany.  27  miles  N.N.AA’.  of  Florence.  Pop.  2500. 

S.AAIBUCO,  sdm-boo'ko,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Coni,  near  A’inadio.  Pop.  1412. 

SAMCORI.  See  Kohpuano. 

SAAIER.  sd'maiR'.  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Pas-de-Calais.  8 miles  S.E.  of  Boulogne.  Pop.  in  1852, 2182 
It  has  remains  of  an  abbey  of  the  seventh  century. 

SAM'FORD.  Gre.at.  a pari.Mi  of  England,  co.  of  E.ssex. 

SAMFORD,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

SAM  FORD  ARUNDEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

SAMFORD  BRETT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

SAMFORD  COURTENAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

SAAIFORD  PEA'EREL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

S.AM'FORD  SPI'NEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 

SAM  FRANCISCO,  Brazil.  See  Sao  Francesco. 

S.AMGAUM.  sdin-gawnP.  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  district,  and  20  miles  N.AY,  of  Nellore. 

SAMGORODOK,  .sdm-go-ro-dokL  a market-t(-wn  of  Russia, 
government,  and  95  miles  S.AA’.  of  Kiev.  Pop.  1000. 

SAMIIOOD  or  SAMIIOUD,  .sdm-hood',  a town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  province,  and  15  miles  S.E.  of  Girgeh. 

SAMI,  sdhnee.  a town  of  AVest  Africa,  Senegambia,  in  Bam- 
barra.  on  the  Joliba.  22  miles  AA'.S.AA’.  of  Sego. 

S.\M  JOAO.  See  Sao  Joao;  and  so  with  all  other  Portu- 
guese names  with  the  prefix  of  Sam  or  San. 

S.AAI LEN.^'K.  a town  of  Russia.  See  SemLjANSK. 

SAM'LESBURY.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

S.\ .A! MIN  I .A TO,  a town  of  Tuscany.  See  San  -Ii.vi.ato. 

S.AM'MON'S  POINT,  a post-office  of  Iroquois  ci^.,  Illinois. 

SAMOIO.NSAMLLE.  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  New  ork. 

SA.MO'AN,  or  N AA’GG.ATOR’S  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  lat.  13°  30' and  14°30'S..  and  Ion. 
168°  and  173°  AV..  comprising  8 small  island.s.  estimated  tc 
have  an  area  of  26.50  square  miles,  with  a population  of  up 
1 wards  of  50,000.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  surface  densel) 
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wooded.  The  products  comprise  cocoanut-oil,  arrowroot, 
caoutchouc,  castor-bean,  ginger,  coffee,  tortoise-shell,  and 
plentiful  supplies  of  vegetable.s,  &c.  for  .shipping.  The  in- 
habitants are  stated  to  be  superior  in  bodil"  and  mental 
endowments  to  those  of  many  other  parts  of  Polynesia,  and 
to  seek  for  articles  of  utility,  rather  than  trinkets,  in  their 
traffic  with  Europeans.  There  are  British  missionary  sta- 
tions at  Upolu.  &c. 

f SAMOCZIN,  Prussian  Poland.  See  Samotschau. 

SAMOENS,  s^'mo-5Nc/,  a village  of  Savoy,  province  of  Fau- 
ciguy,  15  miles  East  of  Bonneville.  Pop.  o911.  It  has  6 
important  annual  fairs  for  cattle. 

SAMOGITIA,  si-mo-jish'e-a,  an  old  province  of  Poland, 
now  forming  most  part  of  the  Russian  government  of  Vilna. 

SAMOIEDS,  sam'oi-^d7,',  SAMOYEDS  or  SAMOYEDES,  a 
people  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Petchora,  in  the  N.E.  of  the  government  of 
Archangel,  to  the  Gulf  of  Katanska,  (Khatangskee.)  in  the 
N.E.  of  the  government  of  Yeniseisk.  They  consist  of  three 
principal  tribes,  speaking  different  dialects.  Their  origin  is 
unknown.  They  are  nomadic,  and  live  chiefly  by  fishing, 
and  keeping  reindeer. 

SAMOKIIYALOVITCIIT.  sa-moK-va-lo-vitch'ee,  or  SA- 
MOCIIWALOWITSCIII,  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment. and  10  mites  S.  of  Minsk.  Pop.  1000. 

SA/.MOS,  SOOSAM  (SOUSAM.  or  SUSAMI-ADASSI,  soo'- 
sdmf  a-dds'see,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Scala  Nova,  42  mites  S.W.  of  Smyrna. 
Length,  from  E.  to  W.,  27  miles;  greatest  breadth.  10  miles. 
Estimated  area,  165  square  miles.  Pop.  50,000.  Two  ranges 
of  rocky  limestone  mountains  traverse  the  island,  their 
slopes  partly  covered  with  pine  woods,  vineyards,  and  olive 
groves.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  islands  of  the  archipelago,  exporting  a good  deal 
;.f  corn,  and  excellent  Muscadine  wines.  The  mineral  pro- 
ducts comprise  marble,  iron,  lead,  silver,  and  emery.  The 
principal  towns  are  Vathi  on  its  N.  .side,  with  a good  harbor, 
and  Khora.  the  capital,  near  the  S.  coast,  on  a portion  of  the 
.site  of  the  ancient  Samos.  The  island  had  in  ancient  times  a 
famous  temple  of  Juno,  of  which  few,  if  any,  vestiges  remain, 
it  was  the  native  country  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  sculptor 
Theodorus.  The  Samiots  were  among  the  first  to  join  the 
'ate  tlreek  war  of  independence,  throughout  which  they  suc- 
cessfully held  the  island  again.st  the  Turks.  In  the  Little 
Boghaz,  a narrow  strait  between  Samos  and  the  mainland, 
the  fleet  and  army  of  Xerxes  were  defeated  the  same  day 
that  his  troops  in  Greece,  under  Mardonius.  were  dispersed 
and  destroyed  at  Plataea,  B.  c.  479. Adj.  and  inhab.  Sami- 

an, s.Vme-an,  or  Samiot  or  Samiote,  si'me-ot. 

S.\MOS,  an  ancient  city  of  Cephalonia.  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Island.  It  is  now  a village,  with  various  ancient  remains. 

SAMOSAT  or  SAMOSATA.  See  Saimeisat. 

SA.MOTIIBAKI,  sd-mo-thr3/kee,  (anc.  Samothrafce ; Gr. 
JlanodpaKri;  Turk.  Semmdrek,  sA-m6n-drSk^)  an  island  be- 
longing to  Turkey,  in  the  .(Egean  Sea,  14  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Imbros.  Area,  30  square  miles.  Pop.  1500.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  and  rises  to  5248  feet  above  the  sea.  On  its 
N.  side  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Sumnthrace. 

SAMOTK.\KI,  sA-mo-trA'kee,  one  of  the  smaller  Ionian 
Islands,  5 miles  IV.  of  Corfu. 

SAMOTSCHAU,  sd'mot  show',  a town  of  Prussian  Poland, 
38  miles  W.S.VV.  of  Bromberg.  Pop.  I960. 

SAMOYED  or  SAMOYEDE.  See  Samoieds. 

SAMOZERO  sd'mo-z.Afro,  a lake  of  Russia,  government  of 
Olonets,  40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Petrozavodsk,  about  20  miles  in 
length,  from  W.  to  E.,  and  8 miles  in  breadth.  Its  super- 
fluous waters  are  carried  S.  and  E.  by  the  river  Shooya, 
(Schuja.)  into  Lake  Onega. 

SAMPER  DE  CALANDA,  sam-paiR/  dA  kl-lAnMA.  a town 
of  Spain,  province  of  Teruel,  44  miles  S.S.E.  of  Saragossa. 
Pop.  2720. 

SAMI’EYRE,  sAm-pA^rA,  a market-town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  Piedmont,  15  miles  VV.S.W.  of  Saluzzo,  l*op.  4985. 

SAMP'SON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  North 
Carolina;  area  estimated  at  940  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  Black  River  and  its  branches,  and  the  South  River  forms 
the  IV.  boundary.  The  surface  is  nearly  level.  The  soil  is 
generally  .sandy,  and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pitch- 
pine.  Formed  in  1784,  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  John 
Sampson,  Capital,  Clinton.  Pop.  16,624,  of  whom  9596 
were  free,  and  7028  slaves. 

SAMPSON,  a post-office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

SAMP'SONDALE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Rockland  co.. 
New  York,  about  100  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

SAMP'SONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ulster  co..  New  York, 
.ilx'ut  50  miles  S.W.  of  Albany.  It  contains  a large  tannery 
and  several  mills. 

SAMPfTOWN.  a village  of  Middlesex  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
Cedar  Creek,  8 miles  N.  of  New  Brunswick. 

SAM’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland. 

SAMSOE,  sAms/d',  or  SAMS,  sAms.  an  i.eland  of  Den- 
'mark,  in  the  Great  Belt,  between  Seeland  and  Jutland. 
Length.  15  miles;  greatest  breadth.  5 miles.  Area,  40 
square  mhes.  Pop.  55.50.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
fertLb 


SAMSON,  shAm^'ihon',  the  largest  village  of  Hungary, 
next  to  Csaba,  co.  of  Bihar,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Debreezin.  Pop. 
22,247. 

SAMSOON,  SAMSOUN  or  SAMSUN,  sAm'soon',  written 
also  SAMSOOM  or  SAM  SUM,  (anc.  Amdsns.)  a seaport  tow|. 
of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Seevas ; lat.  41°  18'  N.,  Ion.  36°  22 
E.  The  pop.  is  wholly  Turkish,  and  comprise  about  450 
families;  in  the  neighborhood  is  a village  with  150  families 
of  Christians.  Bazaars,  though  small,  are  well  supplie'i 
with  goods,  and  the  town  is  a busy  entrepot  for  the  copper, 
timber,  tobacco,  and  agricultural  produce  of  the  interioi,  ex- 
ported hence  in  large  quantities  to  Constaninople;  and  it  ie 
a station  for  the  Austrian  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany’s packets,  plving  between  this  city  and  Trebizond. 

SAMTER,  sAm'ter,  or  SZAMOTULY,  shA-mo-too'lee,  a 
town  of  Prussian  Poland,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Posen,  on  tho 
railway  to  Stettin.  Pop.  2480. 

SAMTI.AGO,  Cape  Verd  Islands.  See  S.'VNTIaoo. 

SAMTIAGO  DE  CACEM.  sowno  te-A/go  dA  kA  sAxg'.  a town 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Algarve,  36  miles  N.W.  of  Ourique. 
on  a kind  of  bay  formed  by  the  Atlantic.  Pop.  2100. 

SAMUGIIEU,  sA-mno-g,A-oo'(?)  a village  of  the  islanu  of  Sar- 
dinia, division  of  Cagliari.  21  miles  E.  ofOristano.  Pop.  1560. 

SAMULCOTTAH,  sA  mQl-koUtA.  a town  and  fort  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras.  29  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rajahmun- 
dry.  It  has  two  singular  Hindoo  temples.  Lat.  17°  4' N., 
Ion.  82°  17'  E. 

SAN,  sAn,  SAAN,  sAn,  or  SANA,  sA'nA.  a large  river  of 
Austrian  Poland,  in  (hilicia,  rises  in  the  Carpathian.s.  flows 
N.N.5V..  and  joins  the  Vistula,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Sandomier. 
Total  course,  250  miles.  'The  affluents  are  the  Wislok, 
Lubaezow.  and  Tanew. 

SAN,  sAn.  a river  of  Styria,  after  an  E.  and  S.  course  of 
50  miles,  joins  the  Save,  11  miles  S.  of  Cilly. 

SAN,  sAn.  (anc.  Tahiits,)  a ruined  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on 
an  arm  of  the  Nile,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jlenzaleh. 

SANA  or  SANAA,  sA-uA',  the  capital  city  of  Yemen,  in 
Arabia,  in  a fine  valley,  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  110  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Hodeida.  Pop.  estimated  at  40.000.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walls  5^  miles  in  circumference,  and  mounting  .some  can- 
nons ; is  built  mostly  of  brick,  and  has  two  stone  palaces  of 
the  imam,  about  20  richly  decorated  mosques,  public  baths, 
and  a stone  bridge  across  its  main  street,  which  is  inundated 
during  rains.  The  principal  commerce  is  in  coffee,  and  in 
its  husk,  which  latter  article  here  brings  the  higher  price, 
and  is  exclusively  used  for  consumption  in  the  city.  Im- 
ports compi  ise  piece-goods,  Persian  tobacco,  dates,  twnst,  and 
glass  wares.  Some  remarkable  ancient  inscriptions  have 
been  found. 

SANA.  sA'nA,  or  MIRAFLORES,  me-rA-flo'r^s,  a town  of 
North  Peru,  department  of  TrujiUo,  (Truxillo.)  province, 
and  32  miles  S.E.  of  Lambayeque. 

SAN  AN'DKRS,  a post-office  of  Milam  co.,  Texas. 

SAN  ANDREA.  See  Sant’  Andrea.  SAN  ANGELO. 
See  Sant’  Angelo,  and  so  with  other  Italian  names,  in 
which  San  is  followed  by  a name  beginning  with  a vowel. 

SAN  ANDRE/AS,  a town  of  Calaveras  co.,  California,  is 
situated  towaids  the  W.  part  of  the  county,  between  the 
North  and  South  Branches  of  the  Calaveras  River.  The  sur- 
rounding ravines  are  rich  in  gold,  and  fine  for  winter  min- 
ing; average  wages.  8 dollars  a day. 

SAN  ANDRES,  sAn  dn-dr&s^  a town  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
island  of  Teneriffe,in  theCanaries,  in  a fertile  vallev.  P.  2(  35. 

SAN  ANDRES  DE  LLAVANERAS.  .sAn  An-dr^s/  dA  lA-vA- 
nAh-As,  (or  LLEVANERAS,  lA-vA-nA'rAs,)  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  18  miles  from  Barcelona.  I’op.  1298. 

SAN  ANDRES  DE  PALOMAR,  sAn  An-dr^s'  dA  pA-lo  mai?/, 
a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Barcelona. 
Pop. 4350. 

SAN  ANDRES  VALLADARES,  sAn  An-dres/  vAl-yA-nA'- 
rJs.  a town  and  parish  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  province,  aud  24 
miles  from  Pontevedra.  Pop.  1228. 

SAN  ANGEL,  sAn  Anghiel,  a town  of  Mexico,  on  the 
Acapulco  road,  about  6 miles  S.  of  the  capital.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  Santa  Anna  and  12,000  of  his  army  previous  to.  and 
during,  the  battle  of  Contreras,  fought  August  18th  and  19th, 
1847.  Pop.  2000. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  sAn  An-Wne-o,  or  PUERTO  IMAGNO. 
pw^R/to  mAg'no,  a Spanish  seaport  town,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Ivi^a,  with  a small  fort  which  commands  the 
harbor.  Lat.  ''9°  0'  4"  N.,  Ion.  1°  14'  E.  Pop.  3539. 

SAN  AN'TONIO,  .sAn  An-tcyne-o.  a river  of  Texas,  which 
rises  in  B^^ar  county,  and  flowing  in  a general  south- 
easterly cour.se,  empties  itself  into  the  lagoon  at  the  E.  tx- 
tremity  of  Refugio  county,  and  opposite  Matagorda  Island. 
'The  upper  portion- is  called  Medina  River  until  it  passes  the 
mouth  of  Leon  Creek,  a few  miles  S.  of  San  Antonio. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  a village  in  the  interior  of  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico,  near  the  Sandia  Mountains,  about  45  miles 
S.S.W.  cf  Santa  Fe. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  a village  of  New  Mexico,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  150  miles  S.S.W.  of  Santa  Fe. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  a fortified  hacienda  of  Mexico,  about  8 
miles  S.  of  tho  city  of  Mexico. 

SAN  AN'TO'NIO,  a town  of  Mexico,  16  miles  from  La  Pax. 
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SAN 

oAN  ANTONIO,  a missionary  settlement  of  Monterey  co., 
Oiilifornia. 

SAN  ANTO'NIO,  or  SAN  ANTO/NIO  DE  BEXAR,  (Sp. 
pion.  sin  in-to^ne-o  di  bi-Haa/,)  a thriving  post-town,  capi- 
tal of  Bexar  co.,  Texas,  on  San  Antonio  River,  110  miles 
S.W.  of  Austin  City.  This  wealthy  town  has  been  much 
improved  within  a few  years,  and  the  population  of  the  ad- 
jacent country  has  increased  rapidly.  Many  of  the  re- 
sidences are  truly  beautiful,  particularly  around  Fort  Ala- 
mo, which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  See  Fort  Alamo. 
San  Antonio  contains  a United  States  arsenal,  and  several 
churches  and  seminaries.  Tw’O  newspapers  are  published 
here.  It  has  a large  trade  with  Mexico.  It  is  one  of  the 
termini  of  the  San  Antonio  and  Mexican  Gulf  Railroad,  (pro- 
jected.) Pop.  in  1850,  3396;  in  1860,  8236. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  sdn  dn-to'ne-o,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  Venezuela,  department,  and  on  an  affluent  of  the  Apure, 
110  miles  E.  of  Varinas. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  Italy.  See  Sant’  Antonio. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  Portugal  and  Brazil.  See  Santo  Antonio. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  sdn  in-to'ne-o,  the  north-westernmost  of 
the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  lat.  (Tarrafal  Bay)  16°  56'' 2"  N.,  ion. 
25°  21'  7"  W.  The  surface  iS  elevated  and  well-watered,  and 
produces  a good  deal  of  corn,  cotton,  and  orchill. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  a cape  of  Brazil,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Bay  of  Bahia.  Lat.  13°  0'  7"  S.,  Ion.  38°  31'  7"  VV.  There  is 
a light  on  this  point  140  feet  high. 

SAN  AN'i’ONIO,  a cape  of  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  S.  side.  Lat.  36°  19'  S..  Ion.  56°  45'  W. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  a large  port  or  bay  of  Patagonia.  Lat. 
10°  49'  S.,  Ion.  65°  54'  VV. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  CAPE.  See  Cape  San  Antonio. 

SAN  ANTONIO  CREEK,  a small  stream  of  Marin  co.,  in 
the  VV.N.W.  part  of  California,  tiows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

SAN  ANTONIO  DE  ARECO,  s^n  an-to'ne-o  dk  i-rA/ko,  a 
town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata,)  60  miles  from 
Buenos  Ayres. 

SAN  ANTO'NIO  DE  GIBRAL  TAR,  (Sp.  pron.  An-to'ne-o 
d;i  He-iirdl-taR/,)  a town  of  South  America,  in  Venezuela,  de- 
partment of  Zulia.  province,  and  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Maracaybo,  50  miles  N.'VV'.  of  Trujillo.  Pop.  3000. 

SAN  ANTONIO  DE  LAGUNA,  sdn  dn-to'ne-o  di  lA-goo'nA, 
a town  of  Ecuador,  department  of  Asuay,  on  the  Huallaga, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Amazon. 

SAN  ANTONIO  DE  LOS  CUES,  sAn  kn-Mne-o  dA  loce 
koo'Ss.  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state,  and  70 
miles  N.  of  Oajaca. 

SAN  AUGUSTIN,  sAn  6w-goos-teen^  a town  of  Mexico,  on 
the  Acapulco  road,  about  12  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
It  was  occupied  by  General  Scott,  and  a portion  of  his  army, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of  Contreras. 

SAN  AUGUSTINE  or  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  (Sp.  San  Augus- 
tin. sAn  Ow-goos-teen',)  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Texas,  con- 
tains about  620  S(iuare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Attoyac  and  Angelina  Rivers,  and  drained  by  Ayish 
Bayou.  The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  included  in  the 
tract  known  as  the  “ Red  Lands,”  which  is  exti-emely  fertile 
and  noted  for  its  fine  cotton.  Capital,  San  Augustine.  Pop. 
4094.  of  whom  2377  were  free,  and  1717  slaves. 

SAN  AUGUSTINE,  a handsome  and  thriving  post-village, 
capital  of  San  Augustine  co.,  'I’exas,  is  situated  on  Ayish 
Bayou,  310  miles  E.N.E.  of  Austin  City.  The  main  road 
from  Natchitoches  in  Louisiana,  to  Houston,  passes  through 
the  place.  It  is  surrounded  by  a highly  productive  cotton- 
growing region.  It  contains  the  University  of  Eastern 
Texas,  1 Methodist  and  1 Episcopal  church,  and  a newspaper 
office.  Pop.  estimated  at  1000. 

SAN  BARTHOLOMfl,  sAn  baa-tol-o-mA/,  a village  and  fort 
of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state,  and  215  miles  N.  of 
Durango. 

SAN  BARTOLOMfi,  sAn  bna-to-lo-mA/,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  New  Granada,  125  miles  E.N.E.  of  Antioquia. 
Pop.  1000. 

SAN  BARTIIOLOME,  a village  of  New  Granada,  depart- 
ment of  Magdalena,  on  the  river  at  the  influx  of  the  San 
Bartholome,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Remedios. 

SAN  BARTHOLOME,  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  15°  10'  N.,  Ion.  163°  52'  E. 

SA.N  BARTOLOME  DE  TIRA.IANA,  sAn  baR-to-lo-mji/  dA 
te-rA-fiAffiA,  a town  of  the  Canaries,  on  Canary  Island. 
Pop.  3456. 

SAN  BARTOLOMEO,  sAn  baR-to-lo-mA/o,  a village  of  Na- 
ples, district  of  Salerno.  Pop.  1100. 

SAN  BARTOLOMEO,  sAn  baR-to-lo-mVo,  two  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  one  in  the  archipelago  of  the  Caro- 
lines, the  other  off  the  S.  coast  of  Papua. 

SAN  BARTOLOMEO-in-GALDO,  sAn  baR-to-lo-mA/o  in 
gal'Jo,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata,  28  miles 
W'.  by  S.  of  Foggia,  on  an  elevated  hill.  It  has  a diocesan 
seiuiinarv,  with  a collegiate  and  several  other  churches. 
Pop.  3425. 

SAN  BASILIO,  sAn  bA-see/le-o,  a village  of  Sardinia,  pro- 
vince, and  23  miles  N.  . of  Cagliari.  Pop.  175. 

S.V.N  BERNARD',  a small  river  of  Texas,  rises  near  the 
N.  extreirity  ^if  Colorado  county,  and  flows  S.E.  into  the 
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G ulf  of  Mexico,  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  the  mouth  of  BrazM 
River. 

SAN  BERNARD,  a post-office  of  Colorado  co.,  Texas. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  .sAn  b^R-naR-dee'no,  a village  of  Swit- 
zerland, canton  of  Gri.sons,  in  the  valley  of  Misocco,  15  miles 
N.  of  Roveredo,  with  mineral  springs.  The  Pass  of  Bernar- 
dino or  Bernhardin  (b^R'iiaR'diNo/)  is  traversed  by  the  route 
from  Chur  (Coire)  to  Bellinzona,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  communication  between  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  Elevation.  6970  feet. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  sAn  bAR-naR-dee'no,  (Mountain,)  a 
lofty  mountain  of  Los  Angeles  co.,  California,  about  00  miles 
E.  of  Los  Angeles. 

SAN  BERN  ARDINO,a  county  in  the  S.E.part  of  California, 
formed  since  1852.  Pop.  in  I860,  5551.  See  Appendix. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  a post-town  (formerly  a Catholic 
mission,)  of  Los  Angeles  co.,  California,  in  a rich  and  well 
timbered  valley,  about  60  miles  E.  of  Los  Angeles.  It  was 
settled  by  Mormons.  Pop.  in  1854,  about  1500. 

SAN  BERNARDO,  sAn  b^R-nan/do,  a group  of  i.slets  of  New 
Granada,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Morrosquillo, 
and  off  the  Point  of  San  Bernardo,  50  miles  S.  of  Cartagena. 

SAN  BIAGIO,  sAn  be-A'jo,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra  II.,  3 miles  W.  of  Nicastro.  Pop.  3000. 

SAN  BLAS,  san  blAs.  or  SAINT  BLAS,  a seaport  town  of 
the  Mexican  Confederation,  state  of  Jalisco,  on  an  island  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  river  Santiago,  in  the  Pacific,  about 
37  miles  AV.S.W.  of  Tepic,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  Lat.  21° 
32'  .34"  N.,  Ion.  105°  15'  24"  W.,  The  climate  is  very  un- 
healthy, and  the  harbor  bad,  with  an  open  roadstead.  In 
commercial  importance,  however,  it  holds  the  third  rank  in 
the  Confederation,  being  surpassed  only  by  Acapulco  and 
Maz.atlan.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  arriving  here 
in  1852  was  30,321.  Among  the  vessels,  27  were  steamers. 
The  number  of  passengers  that  arrived  was  4863;  departed, 
4920.  Pop.  about  2000. 

SAN  BLAS,  Caribbean  Sea.  See  Mandingo. 

SAN  BLAS  POINT,  New  Granada.  See  Cape  S.an  Bias. 

SAN/BORNTON,  a post-township  in  Belknap  co..  New 
Hampshire,  23  miles  N.  of  Concord.  Pop.  2743. 

SANBORNTON,  a village  in  Clinton  co..  Iowa,  on  Wapsi- 
pinicon  River,  45  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

SANBORNTON  BRIDGE,  a post-village  in  Belkn.ap  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  on  Winnipiseogee  River,  and  on  the  Boston 
Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad.  18  miles  N.  of  Concord. 

SAN  BOROMBON,  ENSENADA  DE,  fen-sA-nA'dA  sAn  bo- 
rom-bon/,  a bay  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  30  miles  from  Buenos 
Ayres. 

SAN  BUENAVENTURA,  sAn  bwA-nA-vJn-too'rA,  or  bo/na- 
ven-too/ra.  called  also  SALINAS,  (sA-lee/nAs,)  a ri\ei  in  the 
W.  part  of  California,  rising  on  the  slope  of  the  Coast  Range, 
in  the  E.  part  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  flows  in  a general 
N.W.  course  to  near  the  centre  of  Monterey  co.,  when  it 
turns  towards  the  Pacific,  and  falls  into  Monterey  Bay  in 
about  36°  45'  N.  lat. 

SAN  BUENAVENTURA,  a town,  formerly  a missionary 
station,  near  the  boundary  between  Santa  Barbara  and  Log 
Angeles  counties,  is  situated  on  the  main  road  from  Sau 
Jose  and  Los  Angeles,  and  on  a river  of  its  own  name,  about 
300  miles  in  a straight  line  S.E.  of  San  Francisco. 

SAN  BUENAVENTURA  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  California,  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  about 
34O20'N.lat. 

SAN  CARLOS,  California.  See  Carmel. 

SAN  CARLOS,  sAn  kau'loce.  a town  of  South  America,  in 
Venezuela.  130  miles  S.W.  of  Caracas,  in  a valley  on  the 
Aguare.  Pop.  lO.OOO.  (?)  Before  the  wars  of  independence, 
it  was  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  province,  from  its 
plantations  of  indigo,  coffee,  and  cotton,  and  the  immense 
number  of  sheep  and  cattle  reared  in  the  neighboring  sa- 
vannas. 

SAN  CARLOS,  a town  of  Chili,  capital  of  a province,  and 
on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Chiloe.  It  is  fortified,  has 
an  excellent  harbor,  and  is  the  principal  entrepot  of  the 
island,  exporting  planks,  hams,  and  woollen  stuffs. 

SAN  CAR/LOS.  a port  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  East  Falkland 
I.sland,  near  the  N.  entrance  ofFalkland  Sound,  with  anchor- 
age for  large  vessels.  Lat.  (Fanning  Head,  S.W.  summit) 
51°  27'  12"  S.,  Ion.  59°  7'  15"  W. 

SAN  CARLOS  DE  LA  RAPITA,  sAn  kaRffoce  dA  lA  rA- 
pee'tA,  a seaport  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province  of 
'i'arragona,  on  an  elevated  flat  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, about  20  miles  from  Torto.sa.  It  owes  its  foutuLa- 
tion  to  Don  Carlos  III.,  who,  with  a view  to  take  advantage 
of  its  position  between  the  provinces  of  Aragon,  Valencia, 
and  Catalonia,  intended  to  make  a great  commercial  empo- 
rium ; but  the  extensive  works  commenced  during  his 
reign,  were  abandoned  at  his  death,  and  Rapita  is  now  com- 
paratively insignificant.  Pop.  919. 

SAN  CASCI,4.NO.  sAn  kA-shA'no,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Tus- 
cany, province,  and  8^  miles  S.W  of  Florence.  Pop.  2000. 

SAN  CASCIANO  DEI  BAG.M,  sAn  ka  shA/uo  dA'e  bAu»- 
yee,  a village  of  Italy,  province  of  Sienna,  17  miles  S.E.  cf 
Pienza.  Pop.  2800.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  minara-' 
baths,  the  best  frequented  in  Tuscany. 
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8ANCASSE,  s^n-kls'sci,  an  inhabited  island  in  the  Indian 
Jcean,  off  Nareenda  Bay,  N.W,  of  Madagascar. 

SAN  CATALDO,  siin  kS-t^Bdo,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Valley  of  Mazzara,  5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Caltanisetta.  Pop.  8900. 
In  its  vicinity  are  extensive  sulphur-mines. 

SANCEDO,  sdn-thcVno,  a village  of  Spain,  province,  and 
about  60  miles  from  Leon.  Pop.  1089. 

SANCERKE,  s6N«'saiR',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Cher,  on  a vine-clad  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  26 
miles  N.E.  of  Bourges.  Pop.  in  1852,  3703.  It  has  a com- 
munal college,  and  an  active  trade  in  wine,  and  in  marble 
^[uarried  in  its  vicinity. 

SAN  CESAKIO,  sin  chi-si're-o,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Otranto,  4 miles  S.  of  Lecce.  Pop.  3499. 

SAN  CHIRICO,  Nuovo,  nwo^vo  sin  keebe-ko,  a market- 
town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Tri- 
carico.  Pop.  1500. 

SAN  CHIRICO  RAPARO,  sin  kee're-ko  ri-pi'ro,  a mar- 
ket-town of  Naples,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Marsico-Nuovo.  Pop. 
3580. 

SAN  CHRISTOVAL,  the  name  of  various  places  in  Spanish 
America.  See  S.\x  Cristoval. 

SAN  CIPRANO  DE  TIANA,  sin  se-pre-i'no  di  teVni,  a 
village  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province,  and  8 miles  from 
Barcelona.  Near  it  stood  the  tiimous  Carthusian  monastery 
of  Montalegre,  said  to  have  been  the  most  curious  and 
perfect  of  its  kind  in  Spain.  It  was  sacked  and  burned  at 
the  revolution  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  July,  1835.  Pop.  1818. 

SAN  CLFMENTE,  sin  kli-m&iPti,  a town  of  Spain,  48 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  3120. 

SAN  CLEMENTE,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  40 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  3120. 

SAN  CLEMENTE,  sin  kli-m^n^ti,  a village  of  Naples, 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  1 mile  S.E.  of  Caserta,  with  a 
6ne  historical  museum. 

SAN  CLEMENTE,  sin  kli-m6nff,i, an  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  California,  15  miles  S.of  Santa  Catalina. 

SANCOINS,  sdxG'kwiNG',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Cher,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Bourges.  Pop.  1497. 

SAN  COLOMBANO,  sin  ko-lom-bi'no,  a town  of  Lom- 
bardy, 9 miles  S.  of  Lodi,  on  the  Lambro.  Pop.  5000. 

SAN  COSME.  a post-office  of  Rusk  co.,  Texas. 

SANCO'TY  HE,\D,  the  S.E.  point  of  Nantucket  Island, 
Massachusetts,  has  a fixed  light  150  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Lat.  IW  17'  N.,  Ion.  69°  59'  W. 

SANVCREED,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SAN  CRISTOVAL  or  CHRISTOVAL.  sin  kris-to'vil.  Lake 
OF,  Mexican  Confederation,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mexico,  is  10 
miles  in  length ; has  on  its  S.  side  a village  of  its  own 
name. 

SAN  CRISTOVAL  or  CHRISTOVAL,  a small  town  of 
South  America,  in  Venezuela,  96  miles  S.S.W.  of  Merida,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Apure. 

SAN  CRI.'JTOVAL  or  CHRISTOVAL,  a small  town  of 
South  America,  in  New  Granada,  province  of  Antioquia. 
Lat.  6°  16'  N. 

SAN  CRISTOVAL  or  CHRISTOVAL.  a small  town  of 
Central  America,  State  of  Guatemala.  S.W.  of  Vera  Paz, 

SAN  CHRISTOVAL,  Brazil.  See  Sao  Chrlstovao. 

SANCT  ANTONTEN,  sinkt  in-toffie-en.  a village  of  Swit- 
zerland, 15  miles  N.E.  of  Chur,  (Coire.)  This  village  gives  its 
name  to  the  adjacent  valley  of  St.  Antonienthal. 

SANCT  ANToNI-in-der-HEIDE.  sinkt  dn'to-nee'  in  dgr 
hPdeh.  a small  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  Cleves,  17  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Dusseldorf 

SANCT  BEATEN  BERG,  sSnkt  b.A-dffen-b^RG',  a mountain 
of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Bern,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  Lake  Thun. 
On  the  slope  of  the  mountain  stands  the  Alpine  village  and 
church  of  the  same  name,  about  3500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Pop.  974. 

SANCT  BLASIEN,  sdnkt  bld'ze-en,  a village  of  Baden, 
21  miles  S.E.  of  Freiburg,  on  the  Alb.  Pop.  949.  It  h.as 
Important  iron-woi  ks,  and  a manufacture  of  arms.  Here 
was  formerly  a rich  abbey  of  the  Benedictines. 

SANCT  GEORG-AM-LEE.  sdnkt  gsPoRg  ^m  lA,  a town 
of  Bavaria,  immediately  N.E.  of  Baireuth,  of  which  it  is  a 
suburb.  Pop.  1800.  It  has  a noble  residence,  a park,  an 
abbey,  manufactures  of  porcelain,  and  marble-works. 

SANCT  GEORGEN,  sdnkt  gA-ofi/ghen,  a town  of  Austrian 
Croatia,  18  miles  N.E.of  Beliovar,  with  a fortress,  and  1500 
Inhabitants. 

SANCT  GEORGEN,  a village  of  Austrian  Croatia,  on  the 
Adriatic.  5 miles  S.  of  Zengg. 

SANCT  GOAR.  sAnkt  go'ar,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  15 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Coblentz.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  P.  14.30. 

SANCT  GOARSHAUSEN,  sAnkt  go'ars-how'zen.  a village 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  Rhine, 
Opposite  to  the  above.  Pop.  872. 

SANCT  HUBERT,  .sAnkt  hooffiARt,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. 30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cleves. 

SANCT  JOHANN,  sAnkt  yo-hAnn',  (“  St.  John,”)  a town  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Saar,  opposite  Sarrebruck.  Pop. 
SKH). 

SANCT  JOHANN,  a village  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  Salza, 
'i3  milo)  S.  of  Salzburg 


SANCT  JOHANN,  a village  of  Bohemia,  N.  of  Berann.! 

SANCT  .lOHANN,  a town  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  12 
miles  E.  of  Kufstein. 

SANCT  LEON,  sAnkt  lA/on,  a village  of  Baden,  ne&i 
Philippsburg.  Pop.  1272. 

SANCT  LEONHARD,  sAnkt  lA'on-haRt',  (“  St.  Leonord,”, 
a town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Austria,  26  miles  S.  of  Steye? 

SANCT  LEONHARD,  a town  of  Germany,  Illyria,  in  Ca 
rinthia,  34  miles  N.E.  of  Klagenfurth,  on  the  Levant,  having 
iron  and  coal  mines. 


SANCT  LEONHARD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Styria,  8 
miles  E.  of  Marburg. 

SANCT  LEONHARD,  a village  ofGermany,13  miles  S S.W. 
of  Klagenfurth. 

SANCT  LEONHARD,  a town  of  Lower  Austria,  5 miles 
S.E.  of  Pechlarn. 

SANCT  LEONHARD,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Valais,  on  the  Rhone,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Sion. 

SANCT  LORENZFLUSS.  See  Saint  L.\wrence  River. 

SANCT  PETER.  sAnkt  pi'ter,  (“Saint  Peter,”)  a village 
of  Styria.  near  Judenburg.  having  a famous  manufacture 
of  scythes,  of  which  55,0ii0  are  annually  distributed. 

SANCT  POLTEN.  See  Saint  Polten. 

SANCT  STEPHEN,  Switzerland.  See  Saint  Stephen. 

SANC'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  East  Riding. 

SANCT  TONYS,  sAnkt  toffiis,  a market-town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Dus.seldorf.  Pop.  2725. 

SANCT  VEIT,  sAnkt  vit,  (“  St.  Vitus,”)  a town  of  Illyria, 
in  Carinthia,  on  the  Gian,  11  miles  N.  of  Klagenfurth.  Pop. 
1509. 


SANCT  VEIT,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  11  miles 
S.  of  St.  Polten. 

SANCT-VEIT-AM  FLAUM.  See  Fiume. 

SANCT  WENDEL,  sAnt  ^^n'del,  a town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Treves.  Pop.  2600.  It  was  capital 
of  the  principality  of  Lichtenberg,  with  an  area  of  220  square 
miles,  which  Saxe-Coburg  disposed  of  to  Prussia  in  1834. 

SAN  CUGAT  DEL  VALLES,  sAn  koo-gAU  G^l  vAPygs,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  9 miles  N.  of  Barcelona.  Pop. 


2079. 

SANCY,  PIC  DE,  a mountain  of  France.  See  Dor.  Mont. 

SAN'DA  or  SAN'DAY,  an  i.sland  of  Scotland,  in  the  Ork- 
neys, 2^  miles  S.  of  North  Ronaldshay.  Length,  12  mile.s. 
The  surface  is  mostly  fiat  and  fertile.  The  principal  harbors 
are  Kettleloft  on  the  S.E., and  Otterswick  on  the  N.E.  coast, 
both  safe  and  commodious.  A light-house  has  been  erected 
on  Start  Point,  its  N.E.  extremity. 

SANDA  or  SANDAY,  an  island  of  Scotland,  in  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  co.  of  Argyle,  on  the  E.  side  of  Canna. 

SANDA  or  SANDAY,  a .small  island  of  Scotland,  at  the  W. 
side  of  the  enti  ance  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  5 miles  E.  of  the 
31ull  of  Kintyre,  about  3 miles  in  circumference,  and  noted 
in  31iddle-Age  history  as  a station  of  the  Scandinavian  fleets 
during  the  contests  for  the  possession  of  Kintyre  and  the 
Hebrides.  A liglit-house  has  been  erected  here,  in  lat.  55*' 
16'  3U"  N.,  Ion.  5°  34' 55"  W. ; elevation,  165  feet,  with  a 
fixed  red  light. 

SAN'DALL,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

SANDALli,  KIRK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  on  the  river  Don. 

SAN'DALWOOD  ISLAND,  or  JEENDANA,  jeen-dA'nA,  an 
i.sland  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  S.  of  the  island  of  Flores  and 
the  Straits  of  Sapy  and  Mangerye,  in  lat.  10*^  S..  Ion.  119°  E. 
Length,  about  120  miles;  greatest  breadth,  60  miles.  It  is 
fertile,  very  populous,  and  is  said,  in  most  respects,  to  re- 
semble Java.  On  its  N.  side  is  the  port  of  Padewawy,  where 
the  Dutch  have  new  settlements. 

SAN  DAMIANO,  sAn  dA-me-A/no,  a .small  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Pontifical  States.  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Forli.  Pop.  1300. 

SAN  DAMIANO  D’ASTI,  .sAn  dA-me-A'no  dAsffee,  a small 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Alessan- 
dria, 6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Asti,  on  the  Borbo.  Pop.  7000.  It 
is  partially  fortified. 

SAN  DAMIANO  DI  CONI,  sAn  dA-me-A/no  dee  ko'nee,  a 
small  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian  Stiites,  division,  and 
6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Coni.  Pop.  2674. 

SAN  DANIELE,  .sAn  dA-ne-A'lA,  a market-town  of  North 
Italy,  goveinment  of  Venice.  13  miles  N.W.  of  Udine,  with 
a magnificent  bridge  on  the  Tagliamento.  Pop.  3500. 

SANDARLEE,  SANDARLl,  or  SANDARLIE,  sAn-dai' 
lee',  (anc.  Cyhne,;  Gr.  Kv^i;,)  a small  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Sandarlee,  in  lat.  38°  54' N., 
Ion.  26°  55'  E.  3’he  Gulf  of  Sandarlee  (Cumif/us  Si>nus)  is 
.sometimes  called  the  Gclf  of  Fol'GES,  (foozh?)  a corruption 
of  the  ancient  Pliocea.  See  Fouges. 

SANDAU.  sAn'dow,  or  Z1AND0U(?)  a town  of  Bohemia, 
circle  of  Leitmeritz,  near  Politz.  Pop.  1076. 

SANDAU,  sAn'ddw,  or  SANDOW,  sAn'dov,  a town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  49  miles  N.N.E.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Pop.  1403. 

SANDBACH.  sand'batch,  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of 
England,  co.,  and  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Chester,  and  4 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Crewe,  on  the  Mancbe.ster  branch  of  the  London 
and  North-western  Railway.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  27 52. 
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imploj-^ed  iu  the  manufacture  of  silk.  The  town  is  plea- 
situated  near  the  rirer  Wheelnck, 

S.VN'D'HAN'K.  a post-ofhce  of  Oswego  co.,  New  York. 

SANDOSKIDOK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

SAND'BUllO,  a post-oflice  of  Sullivan  co.,  New  York. 

SAXD  JItOO,  s^nd'choo',  a town  of  Chinese  Toorkist.an, 
150  mile.s  S.K.  of  Yarkand,  and  said  to  contain  1000  families. 

S.AND  CHEEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Decatur  county,  and 
lowing  S.W.,  enters  Driftwood  Fork  of  White  River. 

SAND  CREEK,  a township  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1117. 

SAND  CREEK,  a township  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
17 «;!. 

S.tND  CREEK,  a township  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  800. 

SAND  CREEK,  a small  post-village  of  Shelby  co..  Illinois. 

SANDEC,  ALT,  Sit  sSn'dSts,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia, 
6 miles  S.W.  of  Cracow.  Pop.  3255. 

SANDEC.  NEU.  noi  sSn^Sts,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia, 
49  miles  S.E.  of  Cracow.  Pop.  5224.  It  has  a castle  and  a 
high  school. 

SAN  DEMETRIO,  sSn  dS-ma'tre-o.  a market-town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Aquila.  Pop.  2100. 

SAN  DEMETRIO,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Citr.a,  17  miles  W.  of  Rossano.  Pop.  1150. 

SAN^DERA  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  in  Scot- 
land, CO.  of  Inverness.  3^  miles  S.W.  of  Barra.  Pop.  14. 

SANDERINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SANDERSLEBEN.  sSiPders-lS'ben.  a town  of  Germany,  in 
AnhalPDes.sau,  capital  of  the  district  of  Bernhurg.  P.  1779. 

SANDERSON’S  HOOP,  a prominent  headland  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Greenland,  S.  of  Upernavik.  The  cliff  is  about  3000 
feet  hi'zh.  and  is  noted  for  an  extensive  loonery. 

S.\NtDERSTEAD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  3 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Croydon.  Purley,  in  this  parish,  was  the 
residenco  of  the  celebrated  Horne  Tooke,  and  suggested  the 
title  of  his  philological  work,  the  “Diversions  of  Purley.” 

SANDERSVEIL,  sdn'ders-viP,  a town  of  India,  in  the  Ba- 
roda  dominions.  .36  miles  S.E.  of  Surat. 

SAN'DERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Chester  district.  South 
Carolina.  66  miles  N.  of  Columbia. 

SANDERSVILLE,  Georgia.  See  Sauxdersville. 

SANDERSVILLE,  a village  of  Fayette  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  turnpike  from  Lexington  to  Georgetown.  It  contains  a 
large  manufactory  of  cotton  jeans.  Pop.  about  300. 

SANDERSVILLE,  a ^ost-village  of  Vanderburg  co.,  In- 
diana, on  the  railroad  from  Evansville  to  Vincennes,  10 
miles  N.  of  the  former. 

SAND/FIELD,  a small  village  of  Fairfield  district.  South 
Carolina. 

SAND  FLY,  a postroffice  of  Bastrop  co.,  Texas. 

SAND'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SA.NDFORD,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

SANDFORD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

SAND'FORD,  a post  township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Broome 
00..  New  York,  intersected  by  the  Erie  Railroad.  Pop.  3061. 

SA.ND'FORD  OR'CAS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

SAND  FORT,  a post-office  of  Russel  co.,  Alabama. 

SAND'GATE,  a hamlet  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent,  parishes  of  Folkestone  and  Cheriton,  on  the  coast  of 
the  English  Channel,  2 miles  W.S.W.  of  Folkestone.  It  is 
finely  situated,  and  resorted  to  as  a watering-place.  It  has 
a castle,  and  some  ship-building  trade.  Here  commences 
the  Royal  .Military  Canal,  which  terminates  at  Cliffend,  in 
Sussex.  Sandgate  is  included  In  the  parliamentary  borough 
of  Hythe. 

SA.ND'GATE,  a post-township  of  Bennington  co.,  Vermont, 
103  miles  S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  805. 

SAND  HILL,  a post-office  of  Scotland  co.,  Missouri. 

SAND  HILLS,  a station  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad,  situated  near  Yardville,  Mercer  county.  New  .Jer- 
sey, about  five  miles  from  Bordentown,  and  about  8 miles 
S.E.  of  Trenton. 

SAND'HOE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land, 3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Hexham,  on  the  Newcastle  and  Car- 
lisle Railway. 

S.\ N'D'HURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  5 miles 

S.S.E,  of  Wokingham.  Sandhurst  Royal  Military  College 
lo  a plain  edifice,  to  which  are  attached  a chapel,  ridiug- 
B liool.  and  observatory. 

S.\ND HURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester, 

S.\NDHURST,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Kent. 

SA.ND'I .\CRE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

SAN'DIDGES,  a post-office  of  Amherst  co..  Virginia. 

SAN  DIEGO,  sdn  de-:l'go,  a large  county  forming  the  S.E. 
ixtremity  of  California,  has  an  area  of  above  15.000  .square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  is  drained  by  the  San 
Diego  River,  the  San  Luis  Rey,  and  the  Santa  Marguerita, 
and  other  small  streams.  The  soil  In  the  more  level  por- 
tions is  fertile.  The  county  contains  a number  of  old  Spa- 
nish Missions,  among  which  may  be  named  San  Diego,  Santa 
Maria,  and  San  Luis  Rey.  Pop.  4324. 

S.AN  DIEGO,  a post-town,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of 
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San  Diego  county,  California,  on  a bay  of  its  own  natoe, 
and  on  the  main  road  from  Sacramento  City,  about  470 
miles  in  a straight  line  nearly  S.E.  of  San  Francisco.  Lat. 
.32°  44'  41"  N.,  Ion.  117°  8'  W.  The  harbor  afforded  by  San 
Diego  Bay  is  said  to  be  the  best  on  the  coast  after  Acapulco. 
The  bay  is  about  6 miles  long  and  from  1 to  2 wide.  The 
foreign  ari  ivals  at  San  Diego  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1852,  were  29,  (toms,  19,016,)  28  of  which  were  by  American 
vessels.  The  clearances  tor  foreign  ports  for  the  same  period 
were  13,  (tons,  6169,)  12  of  which  were  American  vessels. 
In  ca.se  an  inter-oceanic  railway  should  be  constructed 
through  Texas,  its  natural  terminus  would  be  at  San 
Diego.  It  is  also  .said  to  be  the  best  point  to  terminate  a 
great  road  from  Utah.  The.se.  and  some  other  adv.autages, 
may  render  it  an  important  place  at  some  future  period. 
Pop.  in  1864.  about  2000.  in  1860,  731, 

SAN  DIEGO,  NEW.  a village  of  San  Diego  co.,  California, 
founded  in  the  year  18.50.  It  is  built  on  a plain  at  the  base 
of  the  hills  on  the  E.  side  of  San  Diego  Bay,  about  3^  miles 

S.S.W.  of  the  old  town  of  San  Diego.  It  consists  of  a few 
American-built  houses,  and  a large  storehouse  for  The  quar- 
termaster’s department.  The  United  States  military  dejwt 
is  established  here.  In  coming  up  the  bay,  vessels  cav 
carry  from  6 to  7 ta thorns  of  water  to  the  village. 

SAN'DIFER’S  MILLS,  post-office,  Copiah  co.,  Mississippi. 

S.ANDIFER’S  STORE,  a post-office,  Carroll  co.,  Kentr  jky. 

SANDIGLI  ANO,  sdn-deel-yi'no,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  province,  and  S.E.  ofBiella.  Pop.  1106. 

SANDING,  PCOLO,  poo'lo  sSn-ding',  two  islands  o'if  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Nas.sau 
or  Poggy  Islands,  in  which  group  they  are  sometimes  in- 
cluded. 

SAN'DISFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Berskshire 
co.,  Massachusetts,  37  miles  W.  of  Springfield.  Farmington 
River  and  several  other  streams  afford  valuable  water-power. 
There  are  2 tanneries,  1 paper  mill,  and  various  factories  for 
making  agricultural  implements,  boxes,  mirror  and  picture- 
frames.  &c.  The  lumber  business  is  also  carried  on  to  a con- 
siderable extent  in  the  spring,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  naking  maple-sugar.  Pop.  1585. 

SAND  ISLAND  LIGHT-HOUSE,  on  Sand  Island,  3 miles 

S.S.W.  of  Mobile  Point,  Alabama.  It  shows  a fixed  light  50 
feet  high. 

SANfDISTON.  township  of  Sussex  co..  New  .Jersey.  P.  1480. 

S.\ND  L.\KE.  a posbvillage  and  township  of  Rensselaer 
CO.,  New  York,  about  10  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Albany.  The  vil- 
lage contains  an  academy.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and 
iron  are  manufactured  here.  Pop.  2502. 

SANDOE.  one  of  the  Faroe  Islands.  See  Faroe. 

SANDOMIER  or  SANDG.MIR,  sIn-do-meeR',  (Polish,  San- 
domierz,  sln-dc/me-aiRzb'.)  a walled  town  of  Poland,  in  a 
government  or  province  of  its  own  name,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  San  and  Vistula,  51  miles  S.W.  of  Lublin.  J’op.  4500. 
It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Poland. 

SANDO.MIL,  s3n-do-meeF,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Beira  Baixa,  27  miles  S.  of  N'iseu.  Pop.  1400. 

SAN  DOMINGO,  san  do-ming'go,  or  SAINT  DOMIN'GO, 
(Sp.  Santo  Domingo,  sdn'to  do-meeng'go.)  or  THE  DOMIN'- 
ICAN  REPUB'LIC,  a state  of  the  We.st  Indies,  occupying 
the  E.  portion  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  (under  which  head  the 
physical  geography  is  described.) 

The  Dominican  Republic  claims  for  her  possession  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  as  settled  by  the  treaty  of  limits  between 
Spain  and  France  in  1777.  According  to  tho.se  limits,  its 
aiea  would  comprise  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole  is- 
land. or  abi  ut  22,000  .square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the 
following  five  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  com- 
munes : — 

Population. 


San  Domingo,  including  the  capital 2.t,000 

Azua  de  Compostela 15.1)00 

Seybo 20,000 

Santiago  de  los  Caballeros .'{3,.500 

Concepcion  de  la  Vega 33,000 

Total 126,500 


The  two  principal  ports  are  San  Domingo,  the  largest  city  in 
the  S.,  and  Porto  Plata,  and  Samana.  The  largest  < ity  in 
the  N.  is  Santiago.  Among  the  towns  and  places  in  the  in- 
terior the  following  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  namely.  Azua, 
where  Hernandes  Cortes  was  a public  notary.  Concepcion  de 
la  Vega,  for  the  proximity  of  Fort  Concepcion,  (built  bv 
Columbus.)  and  Santo  Cerro.  where  he  erected  a cross.  The 
ancient  town  of  La  Vega,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Santo  Cerro 
w.is  buried  by  an  earthquake  in  1564;  it  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  its  present  situation,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cam  u. 
Santiago  de  ins  Caballeros  was  founded  by  the  dissolute  hidal- 
gos in  the  company  of  Columbus;  it  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Yatiui,  and  is  the  second  town  in  the  Do 
minican  Republic.  Boi-ides  the.se.  Higuey,  Seybo.  San  .Tr  «i 
de  Maguana,  Neybo,  Bani,  San  Cristoval,  Bayaguana.  Mol  a> 
Plata,  Cotuy.  and  Boya,  famed  as  the  place  of  refuge  ol 
Henriquillo.  the  last  of  the  Haytian  caciques,  whom  Charlez 
V.  permitted  to  retire  there  with  the  miserable  remnant  of 
the  indigenous  race. 

The  soil  of  San  Domingo  is  suited  for  any  tropical  produce 
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but,  owing  to  the  general  indolence,  the  great  advantages 
which  nature  has  bestowed  remain  undeveloped. 

The  products  in  the  S.  provinces  of  the  republic  consist  of 
the  spontineous  produce  of  mahogany,  (of  which  S.an  Do- 
mingo furnishes  the  best  in  the  world.)  .satin-wood,  fustic, 
lignum-vitm,  and  brazil-wood:  in  the  province  of  Seybo 
cattle  are  raised  ; but  by  tar  the  most  industrious  part  is  the 
N.,  generally  called  the  Cibao,  where  the  staple  article  con- 
tisti  of  an  e.xcellent  qualify  of  tobacco,  of  which,  according 
to  the  season,  from  50,000  to  80,000  seroons  (1  hundredweight 
each)  are  produced. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  during  the  years  1849-1852. 

Statement  of  the  Xumber  of  Vej<sels,  their  Tonnage,  and  the 
Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
during  the  under-mentioned  years. 


ARRIWALS. 


Ykab. 

Port  of 

San  Domingo. 

Porio  Plata. 

Total. 

No.  or 
Ves'ls. 

Value. 

No.  of 
Ve.s’l.s. 

Value. 

No.  of 
Ves'ls. 

Tonnage. 

Val  ue. 

1849 

i:40 

$140,000 

118 

$125,000 

248 

20,082 

$.65,000 

1850 

147 

4:40.000 

U'5 

;4;io,ooOi 

272 

22,40;i 

760.000 

1H5I 

128 

580,000 

151 

605,000 

279 

24.449 

l.ls.'i.OOO 

1852 

162 

660,000 

162 

546,000 

324 

30,055 

' 1,206,000 

DEPARTURES. 


Yeab. 

1 Port  of 

San  Domingo. 

Porto  Plata. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Ves’ls. 

Value. 

No.  of 
Ves’ls. 

Value. 

No.  of 
Ves’ls. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

1849 

115 

$270,000 

101 

$366,000 

216 

16,139 

$636,000 

1850 

148 

522,000 

120 

522,000 

268 

23,290 

1,044,000 

1851 

119 

;493,000 

142 

8:17,000 

261 

21.776 

1,2:10,000 

1852 

140 

702.000 

158 

912,000 

298 

•29,914 

1,614,000 

The  constitution  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  ba.sed  upon 
that  of  Venezuela.  The  Congress,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  a.ssembles  annually  at  San  Domingo,  consists 
of  15  deputies,  three  for  each  provinee,  who  form  the  Lower 
Chamber  or  Tribunado,  and  five  senators,  one  for  each  pro- 
vince, constituting  the  Upper  Chamber,  or  Consejo  Conser- 
vador. 

The  French  code  of  the  Restoration  has  been  adopted  in 
legal  proceedings,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  The 
executive  power  rests  in  a pre.=ident,  who  must  be  a Domi- 
nican by  birth,  and  35  years  of  age.  He  is  elected  for  four 
years. 

The  revenue  of  the  republic  amounted  in  1852  to  374,516 
Spanish  dollars.  The  expenditure  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances amounts  to  about  260,0t)0  Spanish  dollars.  The  re- 
public owes  no  foreign  debt.  Unfortunately  a fictitious 
currency  is  in  circulation,  which,  as  it  is  not  redeemable,  is 
subjected  to  continual  variation. 

The  effective  army  amounts  to  12,000  men,  but  in  case  of 
need  16,000  may  be  raised.  The  republic  possesses,  more- 
over, three  corvettes  and  five  schooners,  equipped  as  men- 
of-war,  and  mounted  with  44  guns. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  with  an  arch- 
bishop, who  still  bears  the  ancient  title  of  Primate  of  the 
Indies,  although  he  has  not  a single  sutfra'jcan.  Other  creeds 
are  tolerated.  The  Roman  Catholic  inh.ibitants  are  super- 
stitiously  religious.  Public  instruction  is  neglected,  even 
in  its  primary  elements. 

The  Dominicans  first  declared  them.selves  independent  of 
the  llaytians  on  February  27,  1844.  A cojistitution  was 
soon  after  framed  by  the  Provisional  .Junta,  who  elected 
Pedro  Santana  as  first  president.  lie  was  followed,  in  1848, 
by  General  .limenes.  Soulouque,  the  present  (1855)  emperor 
of  Hayti,  then  president,  attempted,  in  1849.  to  reconquer 
the  territory,  with  an  army  of  about  .5000  men.  but  was 
signally  defeated  at  Las  Carreras,  on  the  river  Ocoa,  April 
2\.  1849,  by  General  Santana,  who  had  only  400  men  under 
his  command.  For  this  great  victory  Santana  received  the 
title  of  “Libertador  de  la  Patria,”  and  pecuniary  votes  from 
the  Congress.  Upon  his  recommendation,  .Seflor  Buenaven- 
tura Baez  was  soon  after  elected  president,  lie  succeeded 
in  entering  into  treaties  for  the  recognition  of  the  republic 
and  reciprocal  commerce  with  Groat  Britain,  France,  and 
Denmark.  The  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  was  likewise  solicited  to  procure  a peace  with 
’Jayti,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the  Domi- 
n.can  Republic.  But  the  emperor  has  hitherto  strenuously 
refused  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  Donunlcans, 
while  Britain  and  France  have  declared  that  on  any  invasion 
by  Soulouque  of  the  Dominican  territory  they  will  blockade 
bis  ports.  It  may  be  likewise  observed  that  Spain  has  not 
yet  (185.5)  relinquished  her  rights  upon  her  firmer  colony. 
— AcC  and  inhab.  Dominican,  do-min'e-kan ; or  San  Do- 
mingan, sin  do-ming'gan.  See  Hayti. 

SAN  DOMINGO,  (Sp.  SanJo  Domingo,)  a c\ty,  the  capital 
•if  the  Dominican  Republic,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island 
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of  Hayti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama  in  the  Caribbeafi 
Sea.  Lat.  18°  28'  N.,  Ion.  69°  50'  \V.  It  is  nearly  in  the  forta 
of  a trapezoid,  extending  about  half  a mile  from  rt.  to  W.. 
with  nearly  the  same  maximum  breadth,  and  is  surrounded 
by  walls  flanked  with  bastions.  It  is  built  with  great  regu- 
larity, consisting  of  spacious  but  mostly  unpaved  streets, 
which  intersect  each  other  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  are 
lined  by  houses,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  of  stone, 
and  the  remainder  of  wood.  The  houses  have  generally  on’.v 
one  story,  flat  roofs,  and  barred  windows  with  projecting 
lattices.  Some  of  the  houses  built  by  the  early  settlers  in 
the  Moorish  style  are  still  standing.  The  mo.st  conspicuous 
public  building  is  the  cathedral,  commenced  in  1514.  during 
the  governorship  of  Don  Diego,  the  son  of  Columbus,  and 
fini.shed  in  1540 : it  is  a large  and  handsome  Gothic  structure, 
Avith  a lofty  roof,  supported  by  14  massive  columns,  and  a 
richly  ornamented  high  altar.  The  ashes  of  Columbus  and 
his  brother  Bartholomew  reposed  in  it  for  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a half  but  on  the  cession  of  the  island  to  France  Avero 
removed  to  Havana.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  14  other 
churches  and  chapel.s.  one  of  the  latter  belonging  to  the  Wes- 
leyans.  The  convents,  of  Avhich  there  Avere  .several,  are  now 
in  ruins.  The  largest  and  most  celebrated,  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, during  its  greatest  splendor  contained  300  monks;  its 
extensive  ruins  form  one  of  the  most  .striking  features  of  the 
city  Avhen  approached  from  the  sea.  The  other  principal 
buildings  are  the  national  palace,  Avhere  the  Spanish  governor 
used  to  reside,  and,  immediately  adjoining  it.  the  ruins  of 
Don  Diego’s  palace;  the  hand.some  modern  building  Avhere 
the  sessions  of  the  national  congress  are  held;  the  town- 
house  or  cabildo,  an  ancient  stone  structure,  with  Moorish 
arches,  and  an  old  carved  ceiling  in  its  principal  hall;  the 
Jesuit’s  college,  now  a ruin;  a neAv  college,  indifferently 
attended;  a citadel  with  extensive  barracks,  a well-kept 
ar.senal.  an  ordinary  and  a lepers’  hospital.  San  Domingo 
is  the  most  important  commercial  port  in  the  republic.  The 
imports  in  1852  amounted  to  $660,000,  and  the  exports  to 
$702,000.  The  number  of  arrivals  was  162,  (tons,  19,375,) 
and  of  the  clearances,  140,  (tons,  18.468.) 

San  Domingo  was  founded  in  1496,  by  Bartholomew,  the 
brother  of  Columbus,  on  the  E.  or  left  bank  of  the  Ozama; 
and  hero  it  Avas  that  Bobadilla  imprisoned  Columbus.  In 
consequence  of  a great  hurricane  Avhich  laid  the  toAvn  in 
ruins  in  1502.  it  Avas  transferred  to  its  pre.sent  site  on  the 
right  bank,  and  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  its  historiographer, 
Oviedo,  in  describing  it  to  Chai  les  V.  in  1528,  declares  it 
equal  to  any  city  of  Sp.ain,  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  the  regularity  of  its  streets,  and  the  magnificence 
of  its  buildings.  The  first  blow  to  its  prosperity  was  struck 
in  1586  by  Sir  Fiancis  Drake,  Avho  took  it  by  assault,  pil- 
laged., and  nearly  destroyed  it.  The  earthquakes  of  1684 
and  1691  ruined  most  of  the  magnificent  buildings  Avhich 
Drake  had  spared.  The  spoliations  of  the  llaytians  during 
their  occupation  of  the  city,  from  1822  to  1824,  deprived  it 
of  many  of  its  most  interesting  monuments.  Pop.  estimated 
at  10,000. 

SAN  DOMINGO,  sin  do-ming'go,  an  islet  of  the  West 
Indie.s,  on  the  Great  Bahama  Bank,  90  miles  N.E.  of  Nue- 
vitas,  (in  Cuba.) 

SAN  DOMINGO,  a small  town  of  New  Mexico,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  28  miles  S.W.  of  Santa  Fe. 

SAN  DOMINGO,  a mission  of  Lower  California,  near  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  30°  N.,  Ion.  115°  30'  IV. 

SAN  DOMINGO,  a town  of  South  America,  in  New  Gra- 
nada. department  of  Cundinamarca,  60  miles  E.  of  Antioquiii. 

SAN  DOMINGO  SINACANTAN,  .sdn-do-ming'go  se-ni- 
kin-tdnt,  a toAvn  of  Mexico,  department  of  Chiapas,  on  the 
borders  of  Tabasco.  Pop.  2500. 

SAN  DOMINGO  SURIANO,  sdn  do-ming'go  soo-re-d'no,  a 
village  of  Uruguay,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  near  its  confluence 
Avith  the  Plata.  80  miles  N.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

SAN  DOMINO,  .sdn  do-mee'na  or  SAN  DOMENICO,  sdn 
do-mJtPe-k.A,  the  largest  of  the  Tremiti  Lslands,  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  14  miles  N.  of  tho  promontory  of  Gargano,  in 
Naples.  Length,  2 miles;  breadth,  1 mile. 

SAN'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

SANDON,  a ])arish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

SANDON,  a parish  of  England,  co..  and  4^  miles  N.N  A. 
of  Stafford,  Avith  a station  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Rail- 
Avay. 

SAN  DONA,  sdn  do^nd,  a town  of  North  Italy,  18  miles 
N.E.  of  Venice,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Piave.  Pop.  4600. 

SAN  DONATO,  sdn  do-nd'to.  a market-town  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  11  miles  E.  of  Sora. 
Pop.  2500. 

SAN  DONATO,  a market-town  of  Northern  Italy,  Smiles 
E.S.E.  of  Parma. 

SAN  DONATO,  a market-town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince. and  7 miles  S.E.  of  Florence. 

SANDON  FEE,  a tything  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

SANDOOKLEK  or  SANDUKLT,  sdn-doo'klee.  a small  town 
of  Asia  Minor,  67  miles  S,  of  Kutaieh;  8 miles  S.  are  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  an  ancient  city. 

SAN'DOVAL,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  R.Il.,  118  miles  N.  of  Cairo,  See  Appemux. 
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ER,  a post-village  of  Abbeville  district,  South 
(.Jarolina,  81  miles  W.  of  Columbia. 

SANDOWAY  or  SANDOWY,  siu'do-wl/,  a town  of  British 
ftidia.  presidency  of  Bengal,  province  of  Aracan,  40  miles  S.E. 
of  the  island  of  Cheduba.  Lat.  18°  10'  N.,  Ion.  94°  5'  E. 

SAN'DOWN  or  SANDIIAM,  a hamlet  and  fort  of  England, 
Isle  of  Wight,  on  its  S E.  coast,  2 miles  S.  of  Brading.  The 
fine  sands  and  beauty  of  the  bay  attract  summer  visitors. 

SAN'DOWN,  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  34  miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  553. 

SANUOWY.  a town  of  India.  See  Saxdowat. 

SAND  PLAINS,  a small  village  of  Polk  co.,  North  Carolina. 

SAND  PR.4ItRIE,  a post-otRce  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin. 

SAND  RIDGE,  a village  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa,  near  the 
Mississippi  River,  75  miles  S.S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

SAND  RUN,  a post-office  of  Nicholas  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

SAND’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Westchester  co.,  New  York. 

SAND’S  POINT  LIGHT,  a fi.xed  light  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Cow  Bay,  o:i  the  N.  shore  of  Long  Island. 

SAND  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Wood  co.,  'I'exas. 

S.\NDS/TING  and  AITIUSTING,  a united  parish  of  Scot- 
land, co.,  and  comprising  a part  of  the  mainland  of  Shet- 
land, and  the  islands  of  Little  Papa  and  Vementry. 

SAND'STON  E,  a township  of.Tack.son  co.,  Michigan.  P.1395. 

SANDSTONE  CREEK,  of  Jackson  co.,  Michigan,  flows 
into  Grand  River. 

SAND'TOWN  or  BERK'ELY,  a village  of  Gloucester  co.. 
New  Jersey,  on  Mantua  Creek,  5 miles  S.W.  of  'Woodbury, 
contains  a store  and  12  or  15  dwellings. 

SANDTOWN,  a post-village  of  Campbell  co.,  Georgia,  about 
11  miles  VV'.  of  Atlanta. 

SANDTOWN,  a small  village  of  .Jasper  co.,  Georgia. 

SANDTOWN,  a village  of  Meriwether  co.,  Georgia,  118 
miles  W.  of  Milledgeville.  The  post-office  is  called  Wood- 
bur  v. 

SANDTOWN,  a small  village  of  Newton  co.,  Georgia. 

SANDUKLI,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Sa.vdooklee. 

SANDU.S'Klir,  a river  of  Ohio,  rises  near  the  line  between 
Crawford  and  Richland  ccuntie.=:.  and  flowing  in  a general 
N.  direction,  empties  itself  into  Sandusky  Bay. 

SANDUSKY,  a county  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  Ohio,  bor- 
dering on  Sandusky  Bay  of  Lake  Erie,  contains  420  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  river  of  its  own  name,  and 
also  drained  by  Portage  River,  and  by  Tous.saint,  Muddy, 
and  Sugar  Creeks.  The  surface  is  generally  level ; the  soil 
is  good.  The  W.  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  fa- 
mous TJIac/i-  Navtiap.  which  is  covered  with  dense  forests ; 
this  tract,  when  cleared  and  drained,  is  very  productive. 
Limestone  underlies  a part  of  the  county.  The  streams  af- 
ford motive-power  for  tactories  and  mills.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  and  the  Sandusky, 
Dayton  and  Cincinnati  Railroads.  Capital,  Eremont.  Pop. 
21.429. 

SANDUSKY,  a pcst-village  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New  York, 
about  40  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

SA.NDUSK  Y,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  792. 

SANDUSKY  or  SANDUSKY  CITY,  a flourishing  commer- 
cial city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio,  is  de- 
lightfully .situated  on  the  S.  .shore  of  Sandusky  Bay,  ,5  miles 
from  Lake  Erie,  110  miles  N.  by  E.  ot  Columbus,  and  210 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  Lat.  41°  27'  N.,  Ion.  82°  45'  W. 
In  natural  commercial  advantages,  Sandusky  is  perhaps  not 
sui  passed  by  any  port  on  Lake  Erie.  'I'he  bay  is  about  20 
miles  long  and  5 or  6 miles  wide,  and  forms  a capacious  and 
excellent  harbor,  into  which  vessels  of  all  sizes  can  enter 
with  safety  in  the  severest  storms.  'I’he  average  depth  of 
water  is  12  feet.  In  all  sea.sons  except  winter  the  wharves 
are  thronged  with  steamboats  and  other  ves.sels  taking  in 
and  discharging  cargoes.  'I’he  ground  on  which  the  city 
stands  ri.ses  gradually  from  the  shore,  and  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  bay,  enlivened  with  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  vessels.  The  city  is  built  on  an  inexhaustible 
bed  of  the  finest  limestone,  and  adorned  Avith  many  ele- 
gant churches,  dwellimrs,  and  warehouses,  constructed  of 
Btone  or  brick.  It  contains  18  churches.  2 national  banks, 
1 other  bank,  a flourishing  Union  school,  several  iron 
furnaces,  and  machim^.ihops  for  the  manufacture  of  rail- 
road cars,  besides  other  establishments.  Several  news- 
papers are  published  here.  Aicpropriations  have  recently 
been  made  by  Congress  for  the  erection  of  a new  custom- 
house. Sandusky  was  the  pioneer  of  the  railway  enterprise 
in  Gliio.  and  is  now  the  terminus  of  two  extensive  lines, 
intersecting  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ojculent  farming 
regions  of  the  West.  viz.  the  Sandusky  Dayton  and  Cin- 
cinnati Railroad,  comicleted  about  1817  ; and  the  Sandusky 
Mansfield  and  Newark,  which  meets  the  Central  Rail- 
road at  Newark,  'The  Cleveland  and  'Toledo  Railroad  also 
passes  throngli  Sandu.>liy,  and  forms  part  of  a chain  reach- 
ing from  New  York  to  Chicago,  a distance  of  1000  miles. 
The  commerce  of  the  port  is  immense  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 'The  number  of  arrivals  in  1851  was  199’s;  in 
1852,  3242.  'The  value  of  iiiijiorts  in  1851  wiis  $16,258,201; 
of  exports,  $6,558.747 — total,  .$22,816,948.  Imports  in  1852, 
M0,8y6.085;  exitorts,  $18,7s9,814  — total,  $59,585,899.  'Total 
in  1854,  $65,000,000. 
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Statement  of  the  quantity  of  leading  articles  shipped  at 
this  port  in  the  years  1850  and  1851 : — 


Articles. 

1850. 

j 1861.  j 

Wheat 

I,55’2,fi99 

1,922.(H.9  1 

Flour 

78,902 

147,951  1 

Corn 

bu.shcls. . . , 

288,7+2 

712121  1 

Wool 

1,609,667 

1,690,557  1 

Bimer 

754,588 

382. S40  , 

316,000 

549.046 

Hogs 

34,751 

105.026 

Lard 

860,798 

229,712 

Furs 

61,  26 

109  125 

The  shipping  owned  in  the  district.  June  30th,  1854, 
amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  6054  tons,  enrolled  and  licensed. 
'The  foreign  arrivals  for  the  year  amounted  to  50,  and  the 
clearances  for  foreign  ports  to  27.  During  the  year  6 ves- 
.sels (tons,  737)  were  built.  Sandusky  was  laid  out  in  1817 
by  people  from  Connecticut.  'The  first  church  Avas  erected 
in  18.30.  Bop.  in  1840.  about  1200;  in  1850,  5087 ; in  1860, 
8408;  in  1865,  about  14,0ii0. 

SANDUSKY,  a toAvnship  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  688. 

SANDUSKY. a toAvushi|i of  Sandnskvco.. Ohio.  Pop.  1251. 

SANDUSKY  CITY.  See  Sandusky, “Ohio. 

SANDWICH,  sand'wich  or  sandhvij,  a parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  cinque  port,  and  town  of  England,  co. 
of  Kent,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Stour,  2 miles  from  its  mouth 
in  PegAvell  Bay.  with  a station  on  the  South-eastern  Rail- 
Avay,  4 miles  N.  of  Deal.  Bop.  of  borough  in  1851, 12.710.  It 
is  mostly  enclosed  by  the  remains  of  fortifications.  The 
streets  are  irregular,  and  the  houses  antique.  It  has  3 par 
ri.sh  churches.  St.  Clements  being  a spacious  edifice.  Avith  a 
massive  Norman  toAver;  a guild-hall,  jail,  two  hospitals,  and 
several  Dissenting  chapels,  are  the  other  principal  edifices. 
A free  grammar  school  has  4 scholarships  in  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  an  alternate  nomination  to  4 in  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  The  town  was  formei-ly  of  importance 
as  the  seaport  of  London;  but  at  present  it  has  little  trade, 
the  chief  exports  being  agricultural  produce,  avooI,  malt, 
bark,  leather,  and  ashes;  and  the  principal  import,  coal. 
'The  Stour  is  at  spring  tides  about  11  feet  in  depth,  and  150 
feet  across.  It  returns  2 members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Near  it  is  Richborough,  the  ancient  lihutupiu'iu,  on 
the  decline  of  Avhich  SandAvich  arose  in  the  sixth  century. 
It  Avas  for  a long  period  the  outport  of  the  metropolis. 

SAND'WICH.  a post-village  and  tOAvnship  of  Carroll  co,, 
NeAv  Hampshire.  50  miles  N.  of  Concord.  'The  village  con- 
tains several  churches,  a bank,  and  an  insurance  office.  Bop. 
2227. 

S.\ND'WICH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Barnstable 
CO.,  Massachusetts  on  Cape  Cod  Bay,  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Branch  Railroad,  56  miles  S.E.  of  Boston.  The 
village  contains  churches  of  5 or  6 denominations,  an  aca- 
demy, a printing  office  issuing  a Aveekly  newspaper,  and 
several  manufactories.  Bop  of  the  toAvnship.  4479. 

SANDWICH,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co..  Illinois. 

S.VNDWICH,  a thriving  po.st-village  and  tOAvnship  of  Ca- 
nada West,  capital  of  the  united  counties  of  Essex.  Kent, 
and  Lambton,  on  Detroit  River,  opposite  the  city  of  Detroit 
in  Michigan.  About  2 miles  N.E.  of  the  village,  in  the  same 
township,  is  Windsor,  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Western 
Raihvay.  SandAvieh  village  contains  an  Episcopal  and  Ro- 
man Catiiolic  church,  a neAvspaper  office,  and  6 or  8 stores. 
Bop.  of  the  loAvnship  in  1852,  4928. 

SAND'WICH  BAY.  the  name  of  an  inlet  of  Labrador, 
and  also  of  one  in  the  island  of  Mallicollo,  in  the  Bacitic 
Ocean. 

SANDWICH  ISLAND,  is  the  name  of  two  islands  in  the 
Bacific  Ocean,  respectively  in  the  Hebrides  group.  lat.  18° 
52'  S.,  Ion.  168°  35'  E,,  and  S.W.  of  New  Ireland,  lat.  2°  55' 
S.,  Ion.  150°  44'  E. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS  or  HAWAII  (ha-wl'ee)  GROUP, 
(Fr.  Arcldpdde  /Jdwan,  aR'shee'pM'  deh  a'wd'yee'.jconsi.sting 
of  13  Islands,  in  the  North  Bacific.  betAveen  lat.  18°  55'  and 
22°  20'  N.,  and  Ion,  154°  50'  and  160°  40'  W.  They  lie  in  a 
curve  from  N.W.  to  N.E.  Six  of  them  are  mere  islets;  the 
other  seven,  viz.  IlaAvaii,  Maui,  Atauai.  Oahu.  Molokai*  or 
Morotai*,  Ranai*  or  Lanai*,  and  Nihau,  are  inhabited,  but 


* It  is  stated  as  a curious  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  the 
Sandwich  and  Society  Islands  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  sounds  of  I and  r,  and  of  t and  k.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  arise  so  much  from  a defect  in  the  organs  of  sjieech  as 
of  liearing.  It  is  said  that  they  can  utter  correctly  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  just  named,  but  that  they  cannot  distinguish  then) 
either  when  spoken  by  themselves  or  by  others.  It  appears  that 
the  English  missionaries  in  the  Society  Islands  first  adopted  the 
mode  of  writing  names  like  those  above  cited  with  t and  r ; 
the  Americans  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  unfortunately  had 
recourse  to  a different  orthography,  whence  arises  the  diversity 
of  spelling  AA'hich  we  find  in  the  best  works  on  the  Polynesian 
Islands.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  in  other  languages  t and  c or  k are  sometimes  changed  foi 
e.ach  other.  Thus  in  Latin,  we  find  nutirius  or  niinfinH  : Lutetia., 
the  ancient  name  of  Paris,  appears  to  ho  ve  been  Ai  ritton  also  La- 
CETiA,  (in  Greek,  \ivKsria,  Leuielia,)  and  I .OTicia.  I A or  ikici 
LotUda.) 
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only  tJie  first  fire  are  of  considerable  size.  Aggregate  area, 
estimated  at  6500  square  miles.  They  are  all  hi^ih,  steep,  and 
vxnntainous,  with  npny  lofty  summits,  which  are  entirely 
of  volcanic  origin  ; but,  not  being  protected  by  barrier-reefs, 
except  in  one  in, stance,  are  almost  destitute  of  good  harbors. 
Hawaii,  the  easternmost  and  largest  of  the  islands,  is  par- 
ticularly elevated  on  its  W.  coast.  These,  overhanging  a 
narrow,  arid  beach,  rise  into  steep,  bleak  volcanic  mountain 
slripes,  which  only  in  their  upper  parts  become  watered 
and  wooded,  and  afford  cultivated  ground  to  maintain  a 
considerab  le  population ; on  the  other  coasts  the  slopes  are 
less  rapid,  the  shores  spread  out  into  wider  plains,  and  the 
valleys  opening  from  them  contain  much  fertile  .soil.  The 
interior  of  the  island  forms  a plateau  from  3000  feet  to  4000 
feet  high,  and  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  thick  forests, 
partly  roamed  over  by  herds  of  wild  cattle.  Above  the  pla- 
teau rise  three  volcanic  peaks,  still  active,  the  loftiest 
12.800  feet  high.  In  Mauna-Loa,  one  of  these  peaks,  a great 
eruption  took  place  in  1852,  when  a column  of  molten  lava 
was  projected  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  500  feet.  The  lava 
formed  in  some  places  a river  1 mile  wide,  and  filled  up  ra- 
vines 100  feet,  200  feet,  and  300  feet  deep.  The  altitude  of 
the  eruption  was  about  10,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  se- 
cond island,  Maui,  W.  of  Hawaii,  is  no  less  mountainous, 
and  consists  of  two  peninsulas  connected  by  a flat  isthmus; 
the  one  on  the  W.  with  hills  of  only  moderate  height,  and  a 
fertile  soil,  while  the  other  rises  to  the  height  10.000  feet. 
Atauai,  the  third  large  island,  resembles  Hawaii  in  its 
formation,  and  has  an  alevated  plateau,  with  mountains 
rising  from  it  to  the  height  of  7000  feet.  Oahu,  the  fourth 
large  island,  has  in  its  N.  part  two  summits  rising  from 
3000  feet  to  4000  feet ; but  the  w'hole  of  the  S.  part  consists 
ot  a large  and  fertile  plain,  forming  the  best  cultivated  and 
most  populous  district  of  the  whole  group.  On  its  S.  shore 
a wide  barrier-reef  contributes  to  form  the  excellent  harbor 
of  Honolulu.  Molokai,  the  fifth  in  size,  is  apparently  formed 
of  a chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  broken,  however,  by  nu- 
merous ravines  and  water-courses.  The  mountain  slopes 
are  generally  clothed  with  verdure,  and  several  places  in 
the  i.^land  repay  the  trouble  of  cuKivation. 

Climate,  Sail,  and  ProducHons. — The  climate  is  very  salu- 
brious. According  to  observations  made  at  Honolulu  in  1838, 
the  average  height  of  the  mercury  at  2 p.  m.  for  January, 
was  75°‘6;  for  February,  75°'3;  March,  75'^‘1;  April,  76°-7; 
May,  80°’3;  June,  81°‘7 ; July,  82°'5;  August,  83°-2;  Sep- 
tember, 82°’6;  October,  80°-l : November,  7 60-6 ; and  Decem- 
ber, 76°-3.  Mean  temperature,  75°;  range  of  thermometer, 
60°  to  88°  Fahrenheit,  with  sea  breezes  and  moderate  rains. 
The  soil  in  the  uplands  is  better  adapted  for  grazing 
than  agriculture;  fine  wheat  is,  however,  rai.sed  here,  and 
the  valleys  produce  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  cocoa,  ar- 
row-root. mulberries,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  taro.  San- 
dal wood  was  formerly  an  important  product,  but  the  forests 
have  been  rapidly  thinned,  and  little  is  now  produced. 
Poultry  and  hogs  are  very  numerous. 

The  advantageous  position  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  mak- 
ing them  a kind  of  connecting  link  between  America  and 
China,  led  to  the  early  establishment  of  numerous  Euro- 
pean and  American  settlers,  and  the  rapid  rise  of  a very  ex- 
tensive trade.  They  now  form  a kind  of  common  centre  to 
the  principal  whaling-grounds  of  the  North  Pacific — one  on 
the  Equator,  another  near  Japan,  and  the  third  toward  the 
Behring  Sea.  And  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  is  also  an  important  entrepot  for  the  trade  between 
all  commercial  nations.  The  commerce  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  at  different  periods  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
tables : — 


1336. 

1837.  1 

1838. 

18.S9. 

Imports 

$413,100 

$3,50,500 

$207,000 

$378,500 

Exports 

73,200 

79,  (»0 

1 65,850 

94,400 

1850. 

1851. 

18.52. 

1853. 

Imports 

$1,035,058 

$1,823,821 

$759,868 

$1,281,951 

Foreign  Exports 

46,529 

:4Ht.402 

381,113 

19I,:497 

Domestic  Exports 

596,522 

30-),828 

1 63.8,395 

27.5,:474 

Revenue 

121,506 

160,602 

1 113,(H»1 

155,640 

Merchant  vessels  ar.-i ved 

469 

464 

235 

211 

Whale-ships  arrived 

237]  135 

519 

535 

Of  the  above  whale-ships  some  touched  at  two  or  more 
ports,  consequently  the  number  of  different  vessels  is  not 
BO  great  as  is  indicated  by  the  figures.  Of  the  total  revenue, 
|58,114  were  for  duties  on  goods,  $70,209  on  spirits,  and 
$8,261  for  harbor  dues. 

The  value  of  goods  imported  into  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
1853,  were— Total  dutiable,  $1,160,355;  entered  in  bond, 
S16,2l'4;  free  of  duty.  $79,402;  withdrawn  for  consumption. 
$25,903— total,  $1,281,951.  Of  the  dutiable  goods.  $58,777 
were  from  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  United  States,  and 
$367,149  from  the  Pacific  side;  in  all  .$954,919  from  the 
United  States.  China  furnished  $42,056,  the  next  largest 
amount;  Chili,  $38,099;  Great  Britain,  $20,471;  Bremen, 
$12,225  ; Philippine  Islands,  $12,038;  and  France  only  $30. 
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The  following  shows  the  qu.antity  of  the  different  artiiiea 
of  dome.stic  produce  exported  from  Honolulu  in  1853  — 
Sugar ... 


Jlolasse.s 

Coffee .. . . 

Salt 

Irish  Potatoes... 
Sweet  Potatoes.. 

Hogs 

Sheep 


.Ihs 

634,955 

Goat  Skins. .. 

..  5.60r. 

■ gallons. 

18,244 

Hides 

..  1,7*1 

58.458 

Oocoanuts ... . 

. . 2.00f' 

.Iba 

50,506 

Tallow 

V.Vibs!.’*; 

..  16.4W 

.bbls.... 

3„509 

15,46} 

Jlelons 

. “ .... 

8,979 

Fresh  Beef 

...ihs.... 

. 38,(X1(; 

3,724 

733 

Salt  Beef 

13,00’ 

Of  the  $281,590,  the  total  value  of  the  above,  $154,674  only 
were  really  exported,  $126,925  having  been  supplied  to  th«- 
merchantmen  that  stopped  at  the  i.sland. 

Oil  and  Whalebone  Trannhippe.d  in  1853. 


Sperm  Oil, 

! Galls. 

Whale  Gil, 
G-alls. 

Whalebone,  1 
Lbs.  I 

To  United  States 

Havre 

Cowes,  England 

Bremen.. 

174,9-20 

476 

3,750.310 

37,038 

1,956.405 

28,00*1 

21,040 

14,819 

Total 

175,396 

3,787,348 

2,0-20,264  1 

The  same  articles  transhipped  in  1852,  were  82.180  gallons 
sperm,  and  1.120.918  gallons  of  whale  oil,  and  3,078,019 
pounds  whalebone. 

The  number  of  arrivals  at  the  different  ports  was  as  fol- 
lows ; — 


Ports.  Whalers. 

Honolulu 246... 

Lahaina ITT... 

Hilo 66... 

Kealakeakua 12... 

Kawaihae 20... 

Wainiea 12..., 


Merchant  Vesselil. 
1,54 


Of  the  whalers,  500  were  American,  19  French.  12  Bremen, 
and  4 Russian.  Of  the  merchant  vessels.  137  were  Ameri- 
can, (tons,  45.2.34,)  17  Hawaian,  (tons,  2072.)  32  British, 
(ton.s.  6185,)  5 Danish,  (tons.  866.)  5 French,  (tons,  1034,) 
and  3 Ru.ssian.  (tons,  1223.)  The  total  number  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  coast  trade  among  the  islands  was  32,  with  an 
aggregate  burden  of  13.38  tons. 

One  very  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
Sandwich  Islands  is  the  rapid  decrease  of  population.  Cap- 
tain Cook  estimated  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  400,060. 
Probably  .300.000  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  In 
1823,  within  the  course  of  half  a century,  it  had  dimini.shed 
to  140,000.  An  actu.al  census  in  1832,  gave  only  130,315; 
and  another  in  1836,  108. .579.  In  the  census  of  1850  the 
population  was  84.165.  The  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  December,  1853,  was — 


Islands. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Total. 

For’in. 

Total. 

Hawaii 

12,443 

11,7.50 

24,193 

259 

24,4.52 

Maui 

8,995 

8,4-25 

17,4-20 

244 

17,664 

Atauai 

3,672 

3,054 

6,7-26 

6,7-26 

Oahu 

9,.551 

8,-264 

17,815 

i’sii 

19,1-26 

Molokai 

1,799 

1,766 

3,565 

4-2 

3,607 

Tin  na  1 

317 

282 

599 

599 

Nihau 

392 

398 

790 

790 

Total 

37,169 

33,939 

71,108 

1,866 

72,964 

There  were  also  in  Atauai  and  Nihau  264  foreigners,  increas- 
ing the  above  total  to  73.230.  The  decrease  ha.s  thus  con- 
tinued without  interruption  .since  the  Islands  were  dis- 
covered, and,  independent  of  the  census,  is  proved  by  the 
quantity  of  rich  land  once  occupied,  but  now  lying  waste  from 
want  of  hands  to  cultivate  it.  One  cause  of  decrease  is  the 
number  of  young  men  who  leave  the  islands  in  whalers  and 
other  ships,  and  never  return;  but  the  main  cause  appears 
to  be  the  prevalence  of  small-pox.  measles,  wliooping-cough, 
and  similar  diseases,  by  which,  in  1848,  called  signficantly 
“ the  year  of  death,”  10,000  persons  are  supposed  to  have 
been  cut  off.  The  annual  decrease  is  estimated  at  8 per  cent. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  group  belong  to  the  light-colored 
Oceanic  stock,  and  bear  a very  clo.se  resemblance  to  the  other 
islanders  of  the  Pacific,  particularly  the  Tahitians,  in  bodily 
appearance  as  well  as  customs  and  modes  of  life,  though  in 
none  of  the  other  groups  has  civilization  made  so  marked  a 
progress,  and  produced  more  abvuidant  fruits.  From  the 
first  discovery  of  the  islands  the  inhabitants  manifested  a 
decided  inclination  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Europt-ans, 
and  a peculiar  aptitude  for  understanding  and  adoiding 
European  manners  and  arts.  They  gave  a welcome  recep- 
tion to  the  Protestant  missionaries  .sent  among  them,  and 
voluntarily  exchanged  heatheni.sm  for  Christianity. 

The  number  of  convictions  for  crime  in  all  the  islands  In 
1852  was  1682,  of  which  1461  were  at  Honolulu.  Of  the 
whole  number  1045  were  for  drunkenness,  336  for  fornica- 
tion, 193  for  adultery,  163  for  assault  and  battery,  and  144 
for  larceny.  Of  the  convictions  at  Honolulu  for  drunken- 
ness and  fornication,  the  great  majority  were  foreigners, 
but  of  the  convictions  for  adultery  and  larceny,  the  ma- 
jority were  natives.  The  amount  of  fines  imposed  for  crimi- 
nal offences  was  $11,166.-  The  numl>er  of  schools  have  do 
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irea^ed  from  527  in  1848.  to  440  in  1852,  and  the  scholars 
ftoiri  19,028  to  1.3,948,  while  the  cost  of  maintenance  in- 
creased from  $20,185  to  $24,049.  On  the  discovery  of  the 
group  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1778,  each  i.sland  had  a separate 
ruler;  but  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  islands  were  consoli- 
iated  under  one  government  by  Tamehamaha.  Ilis  son, 
who  succeeded  him  in  1819,  at  once  abolished  idolatry.  The 
late  king,  Alexander  Liholiho,  was  born  February  9, 
18.34. Inhab.  S.vndwich  Islander. 

SANBWICK,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Orkney. 

SAXD'Y,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

SAND'Y,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  \V.  Yirginia, 

S.4NDY,  a post-office  of  Columbiana  co..  Ohio. 

SANDY,  a township  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1044. 

SANDY,  a township  of  Tuscarawas  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1220. 

SANDY,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois. 

SAND'Y,  a river  of  Canada  West,  tails  into  Lake  Supe- 
rior 30  miles  S.  of  Cape  Chaillons. 

SANDY  BAY,  a village  of  Essex  co.,  Massachusetts,  about 
85  miles  N.E.  of  Boston. 

SANDY  BAY,  a village  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  on  the 
Derwent,  co.  of  Buckingham. 

SANDY  BAY,  New  Zealand,  is  near  the  N.  extremity  of 
New  Ulster.  (North  Island.) 

SANDY  BOT'TOM.  a post-office  of  Middlesex  co.,  Yirginia. 

SANDY  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Tennessee. 

SANDY  CREEK,  Jefferson  co.,  New  York,  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  branches,  the  North  and  the  South, 
which  unite  within  2 miles  of  its  mouth.  It  falls  into  the 
E.  end  of  Lake  Ontario. 

SANDY  CREEK,  of  New  York,  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  in 
Monroe  co.,  about  20  miles  N.W.  of  Rochester. 

SANDY  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Alleghany 
River  in  Venango  county. 

SANDY  CREEK,  in  the  S.  part  of  Virginia,  enters  Banis- 
ter River  from  the  right,  near  Meadsville,  in  Halifax 
county. 

SANDY  CREEK,  of  Randolph  co..  North  Carolina,  enters 
Deep  River  from  the  N.,  a few  miles  E.  of  Ashborougli. 

SANDY  CREEK  or  BIG  SAN  DY,  of  Wilkinson  co..  Georgia, 
enters  the  Oconee  from  the  right,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
the  county. 

SANDY  CREEK,  of  Morgan  co.,  Georgia,  unites  with  La- 
bor Creek,  a few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

SANDY  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  flows  into  the  Tallapoosa 
River,  a few  miles  W.  of  Dadeville. 

SANDY  CREEK,  of  Gillespie  co.,  Texas,  flows  into  Colo- 
rado River,  near  the  E.  border  of  the  county. 

SANDY  CREEK,  of  Texas,  an  affluent  of  the  Navidad, 
enters  that  river  from  the  N.,  in  Jackson  county. 

SANDY  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state, 
and  joins  the  Tuscarawas  River  near  Bolivar. 

SANDY  CREEK,  a po.st-village  and  township  in  the  N. 
part  of  Oswego  co.,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  Watertown 
and  Rome  Railroad,  47  miles  N.W.  of  Rome.  Pop.  2431. 

SANDY  CREEK,  a village  and  township  of  Mercer  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

SANDY  CREEK,  a village  and  township  of  Venango  co., 
Pennsylvania,  l^op.  1328. 

SANDY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

SANDY  FLATT,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district,  South 
Carolina. 

SANLY  FORD,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Florida. 

SANDY  FOUND AHMON,  a post-village  of  Lenoir  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

SANDY  GROVE,  post-office,  Chatham  co..  North  Carolina. 

SANDY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Sumter  district.  South 
Carolina. 

SANDY  HILL,  a post-village,  and  semi-capital  of  Wash- 
ington co..  New  York,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
52  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Albany,  and  I mile  W.  of  the  Cham- 
plain Canal  and  Saratoga  and  Washington  Railroad.  It 
contains  a court-house,  several  churches,  2 newspaper  offices, 
I bank  and  several  factories.  A little  below  the  village  the 
river  lias  a perpendicular  fall  of  50  feet. 

SANDY  HILL,  a postrvillage  of  Worcester  co.,  Maryland, 
is  situated  about  7 miles  from  the  Atlanitc,  and  109  miles 
S.E.  of  Annapolis.  It  has  3 churches  and  3 stores. 

SANDY  HOOK,  a low,  sandy  beach,  about  6 miles  long 
and  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  wide,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  at 
the  entrance  to  New  York  Bay.  On  the  N.  point  is  a fixed 
light,  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  also  contains  two 
beacons.  Lat.  40°  27'  35"  N..  Ion.  74°  0'  48"  W. 

SANDY  HOOK,  a manufacturing  village  of  Fairfield  co., 
Oonnecticut,  about  2 miles  from  the  Ilousatonic  River,  and 
21  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  New  Haven. 

SANDY  HOOK,  a post-village  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland. 

SANDY  LAKE,  a post-township  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Mercer.  Pop.  1U61. 

SANDY  LEVEL,  a post-office  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Virginia. 

SANDY  MOUNT,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co., 
and  2A  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dublin,  on  Dublin  Bay. 

SANDY  MUSH,  a post-office  of  Buncombe  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 
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SANDY  NECK,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Barnstable 
Bay,  Massachusetts,  has  a fixed  light.  Lat.  41°  44'  N.,  Ion. 
70°  15'  W. 

SANDY  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Patrick  co.,  Virginia. 

SANDY  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SANDY  POINT.  See  Great  Point. 

SANDY  POINT,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co..  Georgia. 

SANDY  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Georgia,  about 
60  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

SANDY  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co..  Alabama. 

SANDY  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Stenben  co.,  Indiana. 

S.\NDY  RIDGE,  a po.st-office  of  Grundy  co.,  Illinoi.s. 

SANDY  RIVER,  a fine  mill  stream  in  the  N.AV.  part  of 
Maine,  rising  in  Franklin  county,  falls  into  the  Kennebec  in 
Somerset  county. 

S.'VNDY  (or  BIG  SANDY)  RIVER,  of  W.  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  is  formed  by  the  East  and  West  Forks,  which 
unite  at  Louisa,  in  Lawrence  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  E. 
border  of  that  state.  Flowing  N.,  it  forms  tlie  boundary 
between  Wayne  county  of  West  Virginia,  and  Lawrence  and 
Boyd  counties  of  Kentucky,  until  it  enters  the  Ohio 
River  nearly  opposite  Burlington,  in  Ohio.  The  distance  from 
its  mouth  to  Loui.sa  is  perhaps  40  or  50  miles.  Branches. — 
The  East  Fork,  otherwise  called  the  Tug  Fork,  rises  in  'Taze- 
well and  Wyoming  counties,  of  Virginia,  flows  N.  W.,  and, 
after  passing  through  the  Cumberland  Mountain,  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  two  states  to  its  junction  with 
the  other  branch.  The  West  Fork,  or,  in  popular  language, 
the  Louisa  Fork,  rises  in  Russell  county,  of  Viiginia,  and 
flowing  N.W.  and  then  N.,  makes  a circuit  through  several 
counties  of  Kentucky.  The  length  of  each  branch  is  esti- 
mated at  150  miles.  The  Sandy  is  a fine  stream  for  naviga- 
tion, and  flows  through  extensive  beds  of  stone  coal.  Steam- 
boats ascend  the  river  and  its  West  Fork  more  than  100 
miles. 

SANDY  RIVER,  of  South  Carolina,  a small  stream  which 
enters  Broad  River  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Chester  district. 

SANDY  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  a small  stream  which  ri.ses 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  flowing  W.,  enters  Lake 
Michigan  in  Mason  county. 

SANDY  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Virginia. 

SANDY  RUN,  a post-office  of  Cleveland  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

SANDY  RUN,  a post-office  of  Lexington  district,  South 
Carolina. 

SANDY  SPRING,  a post -village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mary- 
land, about  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Baltimore. 

SANDY  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Tennessee. 

SANDYSTON,  New  Jer.sey.  See  Sandiston. 

SAND'YVILLE,  a post-village  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal,  112  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 
Pop.  300. 

SAN  ESTEBAN  DE  LA  RUA,  sin  ^s-ti-Bin'  di  li  roo'i,  a 
village  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  province,  and  36  miles  from 
Orense.  Pop.  1800. 

SAN  ESTEBAN  MOLLEDA,  sin  Js-ti-Bin/  mol-yi'Di,  a 
village  of  Spain,  in  Asturias,  18  miles  from  Oviedo.  Pop. 
1800. 

SAN  ESTEBAN  RIBAS  DE  SIL,  sin  ?s-ti-bin'  reeffiis  di 
seel,  a village  of  Spain,  Galicia,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Orense. 
Pop.  572. 

SAN  FELICE,  sin  fi-lee/chi,  a village  of  North  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Brescia,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
Lake  Garda.  Pop.  1100. 

SAN  FELICE,  a village  of  North  Italy,  4 miles  E.S.E.  of 
Mirandola.  Pop.  3000. 

SAN  FELICE  DE  LLOBREGAT,  sin  fi-lee's.i  di  lo-bri- 
giP,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Barce- 
lona, on  the  Llobregat.  Pop.  1820. 

SAN  FELICES  DE  BUELNA,  sin  fi-lee'th^s  di  bwiPni^ 
a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Santander. 
Pop.  1265. 

SAN  FELICES  DE  LOS  GALLEGOS,  sin  fi-leeffhis  di 
loce  gil-yi/goce,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  56  miles 
S.W.  of  Salamanca,  near  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Pop. 
1863. 

SAN  FELIPE,  (Sp.  pron.  sin  fi-lee^pi,  usually  pronounced 
by  the  Texans,  san  fiPip,)  a post-village  of  Austin  (;o.,  Texas, 
on  the  Brazos  River,  150  miles  E.S.E.  of  Austin  City,  was 
formerly  the  county  seat. 

SAN  FELIPE,  sin  fi-lee'pi,  a town  of  Venezuela,  depart- 
ment of  Caracas,  60  miles  M'.N.W.  of  Valencia.  Pop.  7000. 
It  was  originally  settled  by  Canary  Islanders;  its  vicinity  is 
very  productive  of  cocoa,  coffee,  maize,  and  rice.  A railway 
has  been  projected  from  San  Felipe  to  Puerto  Cabello,  a dis- 
tance of  about  50  miles. 

SAN  FELIPE,  a fort  of  Central  America,  state  of  Hondu 
ra.s,  on  the  Golfo  Duke:  lat.  15°  38'  N..  Ion.  89°  1'  45"  W, 

SAN  FELIPE,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation, 
state,  and  40  miles  N.  of  Guanajuato. 

SAN  FELIPE  DE  ACONCAGUA,  sin  fi-lee'p.i  di  i-kon- 
ki'gwi,  a town  of  Chili,  capital  of  the  department  of  Acon- 
cagua. in  a fine  valley,  about  15  miles  from  the  A tides,  and 
40  miles  N.  of  Santiago.  Pop.  estimated  at  fiom  12,000  to 
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13.000.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  handsome  public 
walks,  a central  square,  in  which  are  the  chief  public  build- 
ings. The  houses  are  of  one  story,  mostly  furnished  with 
gardens.  Near  it  are  couper-mines. 

SAN  FELl  FE  DE  JATl  V A,  s^u  fd-lee'pA  dA  Hihe-vl,  (anc. 
Sretaf bis  or  Sel/abis,)  a city  of  Spain,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Albayda  and  the  Guadamar,  province,  and  43  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Valencia.  Pop.  13,235.  It  has  manuftvctures  of  woollens 
and  linens,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter,  Jose  Kibera, 
known  as  Espaholeto.  It  has  Roman  ruins,  and  very  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent  remains  of  Moorish  architecture. 
The  n odern  town  was  founded  by  Philip  V.,  who  conferred 
on  it  ....is  name. 

SAN  FELIU  DE  GUIXOLS,  sAn  ti-le-oo/  d:l  ghe-HoP,  a 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gerona.  Pop. 
6(579. 

SAN  FELIU  DE  TORELLO,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia. province,  and  38  miles  N.E.  of  Barcelona,  on  the  Ter. 
Pop.  1734. 

SAN  FERNANDO,  a city  of  Spain.  See  Isla  de  Leon. 

SAN  FERNANVDO,  a small  town  of  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, is  situated  on  the  main  road  from  Sacramento  City 
to  Los  Angeles,  27  miles  in  a direct  line  N.W.  of  the  latter. 

SAN  FERNANDO,  sAn  fea-nAiPdo,  a small  town  of  South 
America,  in  Venezuela,  department  of  Caracas,  30  miles  N. 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  on  one  of  its  affluents. 

SAN  FERNANDO,  a town  of  Chili,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Colchajua.  80  miles  S.  of  S.antiago. 

SAN  FERNANDO,  a town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La 
Plata.)  15  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Pop.  3000. 

SAN  FERNANDO  DE  APURE,  sAn  fAa-ndn'do  d.A  A-poo'rA, 
a town  of  South  America,  in  Venezuela,  department,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Apure,  at  the  influx  of  the  Portu- 
guosa,  70  miles  S.  of  Calabozo.  Pop.  6000.  Several  villages 
in  the  Mexican  Confederation,  villages  and  forts  in  New 
Granada  and  Central  America,  &c.  have  this  name. 

SAN  FERNANDO.  SERRA  DE,  s&ii'Rd  d.a  sdn  feR-ndn'do, 
orDOlRADOS.  doi-rd'doce.  a mountain  of  South  Americ.a, 
se.parates  the  Brazilian  province  of  .Matto  Grosso  from  the 
Bolivian  territory  of  the  Chiquitos;  lat.  18°  S.,  Ion.  from 
59°  to  60°  W. 

SAN  FILIPPO  D’ARGIRO.  sdn  fe-lip'po  daR-jee'ro,  (anc. 
Agi/lrimn.)  a town  of  Sicily,  31  miles  W.N.W.  of  Catania, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island.  Pop.  7156.  It  stands  on  an 
isolated  rock  near  the  Salso,  and  has  a castle  and  several 
churches,  convents,  &c.,  and  is  the  birthplace  of  Diodorus 
Siculus. 

SAN  FILIPPO  D’ARGIRO,  a village  of  South  Italy,  in 
Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I,,  1 mile  N.  of  Gerace. 
Pop.  1500.  . , 

S.VNtFORD,  a post-township  of  York  co.,  Maine,  inter- 
sected bv  the  route  of  the  York  and  Cumberland  Railroad, 
86  miles" S.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  2221. 

SANFORD.  New  York.  See  Sandfort). 

SANFORD,  a post-office  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan. 

SANFORD’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co..  New 


iora. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  sin  frin-sis'ko,  a village  of  North 
Peru,  55  miles  S.W.  of  Panos,  on  the  Ucayle. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  de  la  Montana,  sin  frin-sis'ko  da 
li  moivti'nd,  a town  of  New  Granada,  department  of  Istnio, 
situated  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  N.E.  of  Santiago.  Pop. 
6344. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  sin  frin-sisfko.  a county  in  the  W.  part 
of  California,  has  an  area  of  about  30  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W by  the  Pacific,  on  the  N.E.  by  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  and  on  the  South  by  the  county  of  San  Mateo. 
The  Sierra  Morina  or  Brown  Mountains,  are  the  principal 
elevations.  The  most  important  of  these  commence  about 
10  miles  South  of  San  Francisco  City,  and  run  along  the 
coast  until  they  unite  with  another  range  of  the  same 
name  in  the  county  of  Santa  Clara.  These  mountains 
are  upw.irds  of  2000  feet  in  height,  and  serve  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  from  the  coast  winds.  Ex- 
cellent redwood  grows  in  some  parts  of  the  county.  The 
soil  is  rich  and  productive.  It  has  heretofore  been_  but 
little  cultivated,  but  much  more  attention  is  now  paid  to 
agriculture.  Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities.  The  route 
of  the  railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose  passes 
through  this  county.  Capital,  San  Francisco.  Pop.  in  1852, 
33,151 ; in  1860,  56,802. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  sdn  frin-sis'ko,  (sometimes  called 
SAINT  FRANCIS'CO,)  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  magnificent  bay 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Lat.  37°47'35"N.,  Ion.  122° 
26'15"  W.  It  stands  in  a plain  about  halfa  mile  wide,  gently 
inclined  towards  the  bay,  with  numerous  hills  behind  if. 
The  soil  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  very  samly ; and  in  the 
vicinity,  more  particularly  towards  the  N.,  are  a number  of 
sand-hills.  Itis  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  crossingeach 
Other  at  right  angles.  The  houses  till  recently  were  mostly 
Inirie;  but  since  the  destiuctive  fires  that  have  occurred 
several  times,  laying  the  greater  part  of  the  town  in  ruins, 
brick  and  iro..  are  becoming  more  exteiihively  used.  It  now 
contaiijj  many  well-built  fire-proof  stores  and  banking- 


houses.  The  better  class  of  frame  houses  are  painted  white, 
with  green  blinds,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  h(,use» 
in  New  England. 

The  city  was  originally  built  around  a semicircular  bay, 
having  Rincon  Point  on  the  S.,  and  Clark's  Point  on  theN., 
these  two  points  being  about  a mile  apart.  All  the  space 
between  is  now  built  up.  the  warehouses  and  wharves  being 
supported  by  piles  driven  into  the  water.  Clark's  Point  is 
the  termination  of  Telegraph  Hill,  having  an  elevation  of 
1000  feet  or  upwards,  from  the  sumiuit  of  which  a very 
extensive  view  may  be  had  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  city,  but  distant  5 or  6 miles,  is  Goat 
Island,  which  is  nearly  a mile  in  length.  It  is  a barren, 
rocky  place,  except  on  the  E.  side,  where  there  is  some  cul- 
tivation among  the  valleys.  The  wholesale  business  part 
of  San  Francisco  is  towards  the  city  front.  In  the  older 
portion  of  the  city  Drumm  street  is  next  the  bay,  then  ad- 
vancing W.  one  meets  with  Davis,  Front,  Battery,  Satisom, 
Montgomery,  Kearney,  Dupont,  Stockton,  Powell,  Mason, 
Taylor,  Jones,  Leaven wor  h,  Hyde,  and  Liirkin.  Beginning 
at  the  water's  edge  on  the  N.,  and  going  southward,  we  have 
Jefferson,  Beach,North-Point,  Bay, Fran ci8Co,Cliestnut,  Lom- 
bard, Greenwich,  Filbert,  Union,  Green,Yallego,  Broadway, 
Pacific,  Jackson,  IVashington,  Clay,  Commercial,  (which, 
however,  does  not  extend  W.  of  Dupont,)  Sacramento.  Cali- 
fornia, Pine,  Bush,  Sutter,  Port,  Geary,  &c.  Market  street 
is  a broad  thoroiighfare  running  S.W.  from  the  bay,  and 
may  be  said  to  divide  the  older  from  the  newer  portions  o'" 
the  city.  In  the  S.E.  part  of  the  town,  S of  Market  street 
w'hich  as  yet  is  little  built  upon,  commencing  at  the  water’s 
edge  and  proceeding  S.W.,  we  have  East,  Stewart,  Spear, 
Main,  Beale,  Fremont,  First,  Second,  &c.  Several  of  the 
principal  streets  in  the  business  part  of  the  city  (including 
Sansom,  Montgomery,  Stockton,  Powell,  Washington,  and 
Jackson,)  have  passenger  railways  through  a portion  of 
their  extent.  Most  of  the  new  buildings  have  been  erected 
south  of  Market  street,  but  all  parts  of  the  city  have  im- 
proved greatly  within  a few  years. 

Montgomery  street  is  a wide,  handsome  thoroughfare, 
and  the  fashionable  promenade.  On  .'^tockton  and  Dupont 
streets,  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  are  many 
fine  residences  built  of  brick:  west  of  Stockton, and  on  the 
surrounding  hills,  are  many  handst>me  houses  of  wood,  but 
being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  they  are  com- 
paratively secure  in  case  of  fire.  Most  families  have  their 
residences  in  the  outskirts,  or  in  the  rear  of  the  town. 
The  principal  streets  and  sidewalks  are  paved  with  plank 
and  heavy  timber.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a public 
square  or  plaza. 

A railroad,  50  miles  long,  has  been  completed  from  San 
Francisco  to  San  Jose.  Telegraphic  lines  connect  this  city 
with  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  and  New  Westminster  in  British 
Columbia. 

San  Francisco  has  a custom-house,  a branch  mint,  a fine 
exchange,  amarine  hospital,  a splendid  musical  fuml  hall,  and 
several  theatres.  The  custom-house  is  a very  extensive  and 
substantial  building.  It  is  built  on  piles,  ami  is  estimated 
to  have  cost,  including  the  site,  about  $800,000.  The  mint 
wgs  completed  in  March,  1853,  and  cost  about  $300,000.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  marine  hospital  was  about  $100,000.  The 
Masonic  Temple,  at  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Port 
street,  ranks  among  the  finest  edifices  in  San  Francisco. 
Among  the  theatres  the  Metropolitan  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent, and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  the  city. 
San  Francisco  has  19  or  20  banking  houses,  and  46  places  of 
worship,  including  3 Bai)tist,  4 Congregational, 4 Ei)iscoi)al, 
8 Methodist,  5 Presbyterian,  10  Roman  Catholic,  1 Sweden- 
borgian,!  Unitarian,  3 German  Lutheran,  1 Dutch  Reformed, 
1 Swedish  Lutheran,  and  2 Hebrew  Synagogues,  besid(‘s  sev- 
eial  Boodhist  temples.  San  Francisco  is  the  seat  of  a Roman 
Catholic  archbishoprick.  There  are  some  25  fire-companies; 
and  47  newspapers  and  journals,  of  which  9 are  dailies. 
Among  them  are  papers  in  the  French,  Germ.an,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  languages.  San  Francisco  has  several  magnificent 
hotels,  which  may  rank  among  the  largest  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  Of  these  the  following  are  deserving  of  especial  men- 
tion : The  Russ  House  (opemal  Ajjril,  1862,)  is  275  feet  long 
by  137 wide;  the  Lick  House  (named  for  James  Lick,  the 
proprietor,)  is  200  feet  long  by  160  wide ; and  the  Occidental 
Hotel.  The  3 hotels  above  named  front  on  Montgomery 
street,  which  has  been  styled  the  Broadway  of  San  Francis- 
co, a title  which  it  may  be  said  to  merit  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  its  magnificence,  but  also  on  account  of  its  being 
the  fashionable  promenade,  ami  because  on  it  are  situated 
the  finest  hotels  and  most  splendid  and  fashionable  retail 
stores  in  the  city.  The  most  important  hotels  after  those 
named  above  are  the  Oriental,  the  International,  and  the 
American  Exchange. 

San  Francisco  is  supplied  with  water  from  Mountain  Lake, 
situated  about  3)4  miles  W.  of  the  city.  The  cost  of  the  en- 
tire work  is  estimated  at  $800,000.  Gas  is  employed  for 
lighting  the  streets. 

Cemeteries. — There  are  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Franciscc 
I several  cemeteries,  among  which  the  Lone  Mountain  C<mio- 
tery  and  the  Calvary  Cemetery  are  perhaps  the  most  deserv 
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vig  of  mention.  The  former  is  situated  on  an  ele^.tU  \ 
Plateau  at  the  base  of  an  eminence  known  as  Lone  Moun 
^aiii;  and  tlie  latter  is  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  Both 
are  in  full  view  of  the  ocean,  that  appropriate  emblem  of 
eternity.  The  remains  of  the  two  distinguished  patriots, 
Biaxlerick  and  Baker,  repose  in  the  Lone  Mountain  Ceme- 
tfTV. 

C’/iaritabJe  Inatilutvim. — The  benevolent  institutions  and 
fe-.K^ieties  of  San  Francisco  are  numerous  and  liberally  sup- 
ported. Among  them  we  may  name  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital,  the  City  and  County  Hospital,  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  orphan  asylums,  and  the  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind.  It  may  be  proper  also 
to  state  that  branch  societies  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
and  Christian  Commission  have  been  maintained  with  a 
liberality  and  energy  that  reflect  great  credit  on  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Pacific. 

iklucational  Jnstilutinns. — To  the  credit  of  San  Francicco 
it  may  be  said  that  no  city  in  the  world  of  an  equal  popu- 
lation, can  boast  of  being  more  liberally  provided  with  first- 
class  private  schools.  Of  these  there  are  75,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  5775.  The  public  schools  of  the  city  also 
are  nutnerous  and  well  supported,  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  ranging  from  $500  to  $2500 ; ten  of  the  principal 
teachers  receive  upwards  of  $2000.  There  is  a state  normal 
school  in  San  Fi'ancisco.  Among  the  libraries  may  be  named 
the  Mercantile,  with  about  20,000,  and  the  Odd-Fellou's, 
containing  12,000  volumes. 

Covimercc. — With  the  exception  of  that  of  San  Diego,  San 
Francisco  possesses  the  only  large  and  secure  harbor  on  the 
coast  between  Victoria  and  Gua.vmas,  a distance  of  2000 
miles.  In  consequence  of  this  advantage  and  its  ready  com- 
munication with  the  interior,  it  enjoys  a monopoly  of  the 
commerce  of  the  American  states  on  the  Pacific.  The  high 
rates  of  labor  and  the  dependence  of  the  coast  on  importa- 
tion f(jr  all  its  iron,  brass,  cotton,  hardware,  and  most  of  its 
wool,  leather  and  hardwood,  prevent  the  establishment  of 
factories,  and  alt  the  cutlery,  fine  tools  and  machinery,  fine 
glass,  porcelain, clothing,  shoes,  are  necessarily  obtained  from 
abroad  at  a great  expense,  thus  giving  employment  to  a 
large  amount  of  shipping.  In  1864, 2096  vessels,  measuring 
in  all  739,190  tons,  entered  the  poi  t of  San  Francisco.  Of 
these  2090  vessels,  1.^23  came  from  domestic  Pacific  ports, 
116  from  domestic  Atlantic  ports,  62  from  British  Columbia, 
44  from  Great  Britain,  43  fi  om  Panama,  45  from  Mexican 
ports,  37  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  36  from  China,  35  from 
Australia,  32  from  whaling  voyages,  and  so  on,  including 
ports  in  every  part  of  the  world  save  Africa.  The  vessels 
from  domestic  Atlantic  ports  averaged  more  than  1000  tons 
each.  The  amount  paid  for  freights  that  year  was  $8,107,371. 
Among  the  imports  were  1 2,000  packages  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, 53,000  cases  of  boots  and  shoes,  50,000  fire-bi  icks, 

74.000  eastern  doors,  500,000  feet  of  eastern  hard  w'ood,  80,00o 
feet  of  Mexican  cedar,  140,000  boxes  of  candles,  120,000  cases 
of  canned  meats,  100,000  packages  of  castings,  100,000  tons 
of  Pennsylv'ania  and  foreign  coal,  8,500,000  lbs.  of  coffee. 

10.000  boxes  of  fire-crackers,  75,000  packages  of  dried  fruits, 

74.000  boxes  of  Oregon  apples  and  pears,  5,000,000  oranges, 

230.000  limes,  30,000  packages  of  glass,  t;0,0ii0  packages  of 
hardware,  18,000  packages  of  hollowware.  9000  lbs.  of  ivorj^ 

12.000  casks  of  English  malt  li<inors,  4000  packages  of  mar- 
ble, 300,000  gallons  of  molasses.  20,000  casks  of  whale-oil, 
9000  bbls.  of  Eastern  pork,  54,000  firkins  of  Eastern  butter, 
12,037,824  lbs.  of  rice,  20,000  boxes  of  sal.aeratns,  5000  cases 
of  sardines,  5000  cases  of  sewing  machines,  40,000  boxes  of 
soap.  27,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  1,500,000  lbs.  of  tea,  65.000,000 
feet  of  lumber  from  Puget  Sound,  45.000,000  feet  from  Cali- 
fornian p'orts  and  4,(i00,000  feet  from  Oregon.  These  are 
only  a few  out  of  many  items. 

San  Francisco  has  regular  communication  by  steamers 
with  Panama  and  San  Juan  del  Sul,  while  several  lines  of 
steamboats  are  constantly  running  between  this  city  and 
Sacramento  and  Marysville;  there  is  also  a line  plying  be- 
tween it  and  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara,  and  Alviso. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  dejiosits  and  coinage  at 
the  United  States  Branch  Mint,  San  Francisco,  during  the 
year  1864 : 
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MONTHS. 

Half  Qr. 

Dolls.  Dolls. 

Dimes. 

Half 

Dimes. 

Refined 

Bars. 

January. . . . 
February... 

$6,000  

$6,500 

4.000 

$17,636  -28 

16.000  $5,000 

29.000  

$4,500 

12.078,:46 

'707.37 

April 

1.01)0 

May  

8,000  

3,500 

60,000i 

July 

34.000  

681.86 

’2,313.56 

Aui'ust- .... 

34.000  

5.000 

4,066 

Se|)lember.. 
(^rtnl)er  . * . 

18,000  

42,000  

Noveiiiber.. 
December. . 

35  000 1 

10,210.13 

328.84 

I6,000j 

i 

Totals... '$329,000’$5, 000 

$23,000  $8,000 

l$44,046.37 

SILVKR  COINED  AND  BARS  MANUFACTURED. 


136  28 
5CH‘.00 
07t..l9 
797.37 
500.00 
,000.00 
6S1  86 
000.00 
313  50 
,000.00 
210.13 
,3j8.&4 


Jannary. . 
February. 
March.. . 

April 

.May 


TOTAL  COINAGE — GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

..$635,136.28  , June 2,195,000.00  Novem..  1,630.210.13 

..  714..500.00  j Julv 2,194,121,00  Deceni...  919,528.84 

.1.2+6,078.39  August...  1,209.000.00 

.1,101.797.37  Septem...  1,540,313.50 

.1,516,500  00  October.. 1,421,000.00 


Total...  $16, 323,lb6.37 


MONTHS. 

Value  of  Gold 
Bullion  de- 
posited each 
month. 

January.... 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 
October  .... 
November. . 
December. . 

8804,214.47 
657,582.62 
1,322.742.70 
1,176.212.74 
1,851.292.05 
•2,194.228..36 
l,92l,.372.04 
1,165,7:46  80 
1,562.837,17 
1,250,706  19 
1,91  1,667  71 
350,294  96 

GOLD  COINAGE. 


Double 

Eagles. 


Eagle 


$605,000  

685.000  

1,205,004' 

1,070,000' 

1.505.000  

2.135.000  

2.115.000  $25. 

1.170.000  

1.520.000  

1.375.000  

1.585.000  

903,200  


$15,873,200  $25,000  $19,440  $15,917,64- 


Half 

Eagles. 


$605,000 

685,000 

1.205.000 

1.070.000 
1,505.060 

2.135.000 
2.159.440 

1.170.000 
1,. 520,000 

1.375.000 
l,585,00f 

903,20C 


Gold  hullion  has  also  been  obtained  from  the  following 
localities:  Idaho  Territory,  218,952.29  ounces;  Oregon, 
51,588.99;  British  Columbia,  17,2.38.21;  Washington  Terri- 
tory, 1,356.63;  Arizona  Territory,  865.48;  Nevada,  696.42; 
South  America,  419.85:  China,  52.68;  Mexico,  coin,  2,047:54; 
Uncertain,  being  fine  gold,  162,-307 .02.  Number  of  deposits 
in  1864,  gold,  8,801;  silver,  477. 

[For  table  showing  value  and  destination  of  treasure 
shipments  for  eleven  yetirs,  1854  to  1864  inclusive,  and  foi 
Population  and  History,  see  Appendix.] 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  a port  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lower  Cali 
fornia ; lat.  30°  45'  N.,  Ion.  113°  40'  W. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  BAY  OF,  a noble  landdocked  harbor, 
in  which  all  the  combined  navies  of  Europe  and  America 
might  move,  is  situated  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  state  of  California,  extending  from  lat.  37^^ 
30'  to  38°  8'  N.,  and  from  Ion.  122°  to  122°  30'  W.  Length 
from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E..  about  55  miles;  breadth,  from  2 to 
12  miles.  The  N.  portion  is  called  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo, 
which  is  nearly  circular,  with  a di-iraeter  of  about  9 miles. 
'I'his  bay  communicates,  through  the  Straits  of  Carquinez, 

7 miles  in  length,  with  Suisun  Bay,  formed  by  the  united 
waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers;  Suisuu 
Ray  is  about  16  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  5 miles. 
The  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  through  the  pas- 
sage called  the  Golden  Gate  is  very  striking;  the  shores  are 
bold  and  rocky,  and  in  its  narrowest  part  the  channel  is 
only  about  1 mile  wide.  The  shores  of  the  bay,  however, 
are  generally  low  and  marshy,  being  in  many  places  little 
else  than  mere  mud  flats.  It  contains  nuuierous  islands 
and  rocks;  the  principal  of  the  former  are  Angel,  Yerha, 
Buena,  and  Alcatraces.  A railroad  has  been  projecUM,  ex- 
tending from  San  Francisco  southward  along  the  W.  shore 
of  the  bay  to  San  Jos§. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DE  SELVA.  See  Copiapo. 

SAN  FRANCISQUITO  (frdn-sis-kee'to)  CREEK,  a small 
stream  of  California,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Morina,  and  run- 
ning in  a general  E.  course  between  San  Francisco  and 
Santa  Clara  counties,  falls  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  Gold  in 
small  quantities  has  been  found  on  this  creek.  . 

SANFRE,  sSn-M',  a town  of  Piedmont,  division  of  Coni, 
10  miles  W.  of  Alba.  Pop.  1718. 

SANFRONT.  sin-front',  a village  of  Piedmont,  division  of 
Coni,  8 miles  W.  of  Saluzzo.  Pop.  4113. 

SANGA,  sin'gi  a considerable  fortified  town  of  Japan, 
island  of  Kioo-Sioo.  on  Simhara  Bay.  55  miles  N.E.  of  Na- 
gasaki. It  is  well  and  regularly  built,  and  intersected  by 
canals.  It  has  a fine  palace,  and  a famous  manuflictory  of 
porcelain. 

SAN  GA'BRIEL.  (Sp.  pron.  sin  gi  hre-fl'.')  a small  river  of 
Texas,  ri.ses  near  the  W.  extremity  of  AA  illiamson  county, 
and  flowing  E.,  enters  Little  River  in  Milam  county,  a foW 
miles  S.AV.  of  Cameron. 

SAN  GABRIEL,  a post-office  of  AAMlliamson  co.,  Texas. 
SAN  GABRIEL,  a town  of  Los  Angeles  co..  California,  is 
situated  near  the  Bay  of  San  Pedro,  on  the  main  road  from 
Jiicramento  city  to  San  Diego,  on  a small  stream  of  its  own 
name,  18  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Los  Angeles. 

SAN  GABRIEL,  sin  gi-hre-?l'.  a .small  Island  of  South 
America,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Plata,  22  miles  N.E.  ol  BuenoH 
Ayres,  in  lat.  34°  30'  S.,  Ion.  57°  58'  AA'. 

‘SAN  GABRIEL,  one  of  the  Admiralty  Islands,  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  2°  11'  S.,  Ion.  147°  28  E. 

SAN  G.ABRIEL,  sin  gi-hre-M',  a fort  of  Biazili.an  Guiana, 
province  of  Pari,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  in  lat.  0°  7'  30'  S.,  Ion, 
67°  20'  W.  ■ . , 

SAN  GABRIEL  RIA'ER.  a small  stream  of  Lo.s  Angeles 
county,  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  California,  falls  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean, 
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SANQALHOS,  s2n-giUyoce,  a town  and  parish  of  Portu- 
gal, jvrovince  of  Douro,  12  miles  E.  of  Aveiro,  on  the  Agueda. 
Pop  2160. 

SAX'GAMON,  a river  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Illinois, 
Is  formed  hy  the  union  of  two  branches,  termed  the  North 
and  the  South,  which  unite  in  Sangamon  county.  Its  gene- 
ral course  is  first  N.W.,  then  N.,  and  lastly  IV.;  it  falls 
into  the  Illinois  River,  about  10  miles  above  Reardstown. 
Remrth,  above  200  miles.  It  is  navigable  in  high  water  for 
bmall  steamboats. 

SANGAMON,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Illinois, 
has  an  area  of  750  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Sanga- 
mon River,  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  and  also  drained 
by  the  South  Pork  of  that  river,  and  by  Sugar,  Lick,  Brush, 
and  Spring  Creeks.  The  general  surface  is  level,  diversified 
with  extensive  and  beautiful  prairies,  and  with  forests  of 
good  timber.  In  1850  the  county  produced  3.318,304  bushels 
of  corn,  (a  greater  quantity  than  any  other  county  in  the 
United  States,)  and  120,808  pounds  of  wool,  the  greatest 
quantity  produced  by  any  county  in  the  state.  Bituminous 
coal  is  abundant.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago 
Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  by  the  Great  Western 
Railroad,  which  intersects  th3  former  at  the  county-seat. 
Sangamon  county  is  one  of  the  most  populous  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  state.  Seat  of  justice.  Spring-field,  which  is 
also  the  capital  of  Illinois.  Population  in  1850,  19,228; 
in  1860,  32,274. 

SANQAR,  6an-gar^  or  TSOOGAR,  (TSUGAR,)  tsoo-gart,  a 
strait  communicating  between  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  separating  the  island  of  Niphon  on 
the  S.  from  that  of  Yesso  on  the  N.  Matsmai,  the  capital 
of  Yesso.  is  situated  on  a bav  at  the  N.W.  entrance. 

SANGARIUS.  See  S.ckareeyah. 

SAN  GAUDENZIO,  sin  gow-dSn'ze-o,  a market-town  of 
Tuscany,  21  miles  E.N.E.  of  Florence. 

SAN  GAVINO,  sin  gl-vee^no,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, 29  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  2622. 

SANG  AY,  sln-ghP,  a remarkable  volcanic  mountain  of 
South  America,  in  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  State  of  Ecua- 
dor, about  lat.  2°  7'  S.  It  has  a height  of  16.138  feet,  and 
having  been  in  a state  of  almost  constant  activity  since 
1728,  has  covered  the  surrounding  district  with  lava  and 
ashes,  making  it  almost  sterile. 

SAN  GEMINI,  sin  jSnJe-ne,  a market-town  of  Italy,  in 
the  State  of  Umbria,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Spoleto.  Pop.  1200- 

SAN  GENIS  DE  TARADELL,  sin  al-nees'  dl  tl-rl-d^P, 
a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province,  and  about  35  miles 
from  Barcelona.  Pop.  1793. 

SANGERFIELD,  sang'gher-feeld.  a post-village  in  Sanger- 
field  township,  Oneida  co..  New  York,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Utica.  Pop.  of  the  township.  2343. 

SANG  EltllAUSEN,  slng'er-hdw'zen,  a town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  31  miles  W.N.W.  of  Merseburg,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ilarz  Mountains.  Pop.  5720.  It  has  2 castles,  and  manu- 
factures of  woollens  and  linens. 

SAN  GERMAN,  sin  H^R-mliP,  a town  in  the  S.W.  of  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  Spanish  West  Indies,  Pop.  9125. 

S.A.N  GERMANO,  sin  JeR-mlhio,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, 9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Vercelli.  Pop.  3514. 

SAN  GERMANO.  a town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  11  miles  W.  of  Venatro.  Pop.  5000.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Cusmum  Aquinium. 

SAN  GERONIMO,  uA-rontne-mo,  a small  stream  of  Marin 
co.,  California,  flows  into  the  Pacific.  It  is  noted  for  its 
salmon  fisheries. 

SAN  GERONI.MO,  sin  nA-ron^ne-mo,  a small  town  of  South 
America,  in  New  Granada,  16  miles  S.E.  of  .Vntioquia. 

SAN  GERO.NIMO,  sin  nA-ron^ne-mo,  a village  of  Mexico, 
about  15  miles  S.  by  W.  of  the  c.apital.  It  is  surrounded 
with  orchards  and  cultivated  fields. 

SANOERVILLE,  sang'gh^r-vil,  a post-township  of  Pisca- 
taquis CO.,  Maine,  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1314. 

S.VN  GIACOMO,  sin  jlflco-mo,  (St.  James.)  a village  of 
Italy,  in  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Citra,  3 miles  S.  of 
Diano.  Pop.  2700. 

SAN  GIACOMO  DI  LUSIANA,  sin  jl'ko-mo  dee  loo-se-1'- 
nl,  a village  of  North  Italy,  government  of  Venice,  17  miles 
N.  of  Vicenza.  Pop.  2500. 

SAN  GIL,  sin  Heel,  written  also  SAINT  GILES,  a town 
of  New  Granada,  department  of  Boyaca,  64  miles  S.W.  of 
Pamplona.  It  was  founded  in  1690.  It  has  a college,  manu- 
factures of  tobacco  and  cotton  cloth,  and  an  extensive  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  6000. 

SAN  GINESIO,  sin  je-nl'se-o,  a town  of  Central  Italy, 
15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Macerata,  near  the  source  of  the  Fia- 
strella.  Pop.  4919. 

SAN  GIORGIO,  sin  joB/jo,  (“St.  George,”)  a market-town 
of  North  Italy,  government  of  Venice,  10  miles  VV'.S.W.  of 
Verona,  with  a fortress  on  the  Adige. 

SAN  GIORGIO,  a market-town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Calabria  Citra,  12  miles  W.  of  Ros.sano. 

SAN  GIORGIO,  a market-town  of  Italy,  province  of  Cala- 
oria  Ultra  I..  10  miles  S.E.  of  Palmi.  Pop.  3400. 

SAN  GIORGIO,  a market-town  of  Italy,  province  ofPrin- 
dpato  Citra,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  2000. 
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SAN  GIORGIO,  a market-town  of  Italy,  province  o 
Otranto,  9 miles  E.  of  Taranto. 

SAN  GIORGIO,  a village  and  fortress  of  Italy,  in  Pi«l 
mont,  9 miles  E.  of  Susa,  on  the  Dora  Ripaira. 

SAN  GIORGIO,  a village  of  Italy,  province  of  Principah 
Ultra,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  1100. 

SAN  GIORGIO,  a market-town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Ascoli,  10  miles  W.  of  Fermo.  Pop.  3000. 

SAN  GIORGIO  CANAVESE,  sin  joR(jo  ki-ni-vA's A,  a mar- 
ket-town of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  division  of  Turin,  10  miles 

5.5. W.  of  Ivrea.  near  the  Malosna.  Pop.  3656. 

SAN  GIORGIO  DI  LOMELLINA,  sAn  joR/jo  dee  lo-mM- 
lee'nA,  a market-town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  20  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Novara.  Pop.  2534. 

SAN  GIORGIO  LA  MOLINARA,  sAn  joR'jo  lA  mo-le-nAb  A, 
a market-town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Ultra,  12  miles  N.M'.  of  Ariano.  Pop.  4700. 

SAN  GIORGIO  MAGGIORE.sAnjoR'jomAd-jo'rA.  an  island 
of  the  Adriatic,  government,  and  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Venice, 
with  a fine  church,  containing  the  tombs  of  several  of  the 
Venetian  doges. 

SAN  GIOVANNI,  .sAn  jo-vAn'nee,  (“  St.  John.”)  a town  of 
Italy,  in  Sicily,  22  miles  N.  of  Girgenti.  Pop.  2400. 

SAN  GIOVANNI  DI  MORIANO.  See  Saint  Jean  De 
Maurienne. 

S.VN  GIOVANNI  ILARIONE.  sAn  jo-vAn/nee  e-lA-re-o'nA, 
a town  of  North  Italy,  12  miles  W.  of  Vicenza.  Pop.  3()()0. 

SAN  GIOVANNI  IN  CROCE,  sAu  jo-vAn'nee  in  kro/cliA,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cremona. 
Pop.  1400. 

SAN  GIOVANNI  IN  FIORE,  sAn  jo-van^nee  in  fe-oh'A,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Neto  and  Arvo,  25  miles  E.  of  Cosenza. 
Pop.  5800. 

SAN  GIOVANNI  IN  GALDO,  sAn  jo-vAntnee  in  gAl'do,  a 
town  of  Italy,  province  of  Molise,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Campo- 
basso.  Pop.  2200. 

SAN  GIOVANNI  IN  MEDUA,  sAn  jo-vAn'nee  in  inAMoo-A, 
a harbor  of  Albania,  immediately  N,  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Drin. 

SAN  GIOVANNI  IN  PERSICETO,  sAn  jo-vAn/nee  in  pga- 
se-chA'to,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  State  of  Jimilia,  10  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Bologna.  Pop.  3400. 

SAN  GIOVANNI  IN  VAL  D’ARNO,  sAn  jo-vAn'nee  vAl 
dAR'no.  a town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  province,  and  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Florence,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Arno.  Pop.  2000. 
On  the  walls  of  its  town-hall  are  sculptured  the  arms  of 
many  of  the  principal  Tuscan  families. 

SAN  GIOVANNI  ROTONDO.  sAn  jo-vAn'nee  ro-ton'do.  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata,  19  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Foggia.  Pop.  4700. 

SANGIR  or  SANGUIR,  sAn-gheer^  an  island  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  midway  between  Celebes  and  Mindanao,  in  lat. 
3°  28'  N.,  Ion.  125°  44'  E.  I.ength.  30  miles ; average  breadth, 
10  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  in  its  centre  is 
a volcano. 

SAN  GIULI.VNO,  sAn  jool-yA/no.  a village  of  Italy,  in  the 
Pontifical  States,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Frosinone.  Pop.  1880. 

SAN  GIULI ANO,  or  SAINT  JU'LIAN,  a village  and  bay 
of  Malta.  H miles  N.  of  Valetta. 

SAN  GIULIANO  DI  SEBINO,  sAn  jool-yA'no  dee  .sA-pee'no, 
a village  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province  of  Molise,  9 miles 

5.5. E.  of  Larino. 

SAN  GIULIO,  sAn  jocHe-o,  an  island  and  village  of  the 
Saixlinian  States,  division  of  Novara,  in  the  Lake  of  Orta, 
with  a collegiate  church  and  1400  inhabitants.  It  is  famous 
for  its  heroic  defence  in  the  tenth  century,  by  Villa,  wife  ol 
Berengarius. 

SAN  GIUSTINO,  sAn  joo.s-tee'no,  a town  of  Central  Italy, 
in  the  State  of  Umbria.  26  miles  S.W.  of  Urbino.  Pop.  3000. 

SANG-KOI,  sAng  koi,  SONG-CA,  song  kA,  or  TOXQUIN 
(ton-keen^)  RIVER,  Farther  India,  ri.ses  in  the  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Yun-nan,  flows  S.W.,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  'Ton- 
quin  by  many  mouths,  between  lat.  20°  and  21°  N.,  and 
Ion.  106°  and  107°  E.  Its  total  course  is  estimated  at  600 
miles.  In  its  upper  part  it  is  called  the  Ilo-ti-kiang. 

S.VNGO,  sAn'go,  a river  of  Madaga.scar,  flows  N.IV.,  and 
falls  into  the  Channel  of  Mozambique  about  lat.  21°  S.,  after 
a course  of  about  160  miles. 

SANGORA,  sAn-go'rA.  a maritime  town  of  Lower  Siam,  on 
a bay  on  the  \V'.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  90  miles  S.E.  of 
Ligor,  in  lat.  7°  15'  N.,  Ion.  101°  E.  It  is  divided  into 
Siamese.  Chinese,  and  Malay  quarters,  is  partly  built  of 
brick,  and  on  the  heights  around  it  are  numerous  pagodas. 

SAN  GREGORIO,  sAn  grA-go^re-o.  a market-town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Principato  Citra,  17  miles  E.  of  Campagna.  Pop. 
4000. 

SAN  GREGORIO,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  An  island  of  Dalmatia,  and  a bay  of  Patagonia  have 
this  name. 

SANGRO,  sAiJgro,  (anc.  Safqrux.)  a river  of  Naples,  pro- 
vinces of  Abruzzo  Citra  and  Ultra  II..  ri.ses  S.E.  of  the  Lake 
of  Fucino.  and  after  an  E.  and  N.E.  course  of  65  miles,  enters 
the  Adriatic  12  miles  S.E.  of  Ortona. 

SANGS'TER’S  S'rA'TION,a  post-office,  F'alrfax  co.,  Virginia 
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SANQUE^A.  s3n-p:\Y  .Vsl,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
25  miles  S.E.  of  FampI  ma,  on  the  Arayjon.  Pop.  3449. 

SANGUI>  ETTO,  .skn-gwee-n^t/to,  (the  “ Rivulet  of  Blood,”) 
a rivulet  of  Italy,  State  of  Uinhri.a,  flows  into  the  Lake  of 
Perujria,  on  its  N side.  Its  banks  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  chief  scene  of  slaujjhterin  the  battle  of  Thrasymene, 
whence  its  name. 

SANGUINETTO,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  18  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Verona,  between  Legnago  and  Mantua.  Pop.  3000. 

S.\NGWIN,  sang'gwin^  or  sdng'ween',  a river  of  Guinea, 
Grain  Coast,  enters  the  Atlantic  about  120  miles  N.W.  of 
Cape  Palmas.  At  its  mouth  is  a village  of  the  same  name, 
formerly  capital  of  a petty  state.  Here  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish had  factories. 

SANGL.AC,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Michigan,  bordering 
on  Lake  Huron,  contains  about  700  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  sources  of  Cass  and  Black  Rivers.  The  sur- 
face is  gently  undulating,  and  well  timbered.  The  soil  is 
moderately  fertile.  Capital,  Lexington.  Pop.  7599. 

SANILAC  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Sanilac  co..  Michigan. 

SAN  ILDEFONSO,  .sin  eel-dA-fon',so,  or  LA  GRANJA,  Id 
grdng'nd.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  6 miles  S.E.  of  Se- 
govia, and  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  3879.  The 
celebrated  palace  of  La  Granja,  in  a mountainous  region, 
3840  feet  above  the  sea,  was  built  by  Philip  V.,  in  the  French 
style.  It  contains  a rich  church,  many  fine  apartments, 
and  works  of  art,  and  enclosed  by  grounds,  with  splendid 
water-works.  The  town  has  a royal  manufactory  of  looking- 
glasses.  established  by  Charles  HI. 

S.AN  ILDEFONSO,  a group  of  islets  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
80  miles  W.  of  Cape  Horn. 

SAN  ILDEFONSO,  CAPE,  a headland  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.  Lat.  15°  15'  N.,  Ion.  121°  56'  E. 

SAN  ISIDRO,  sdn  e-see'dro.  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata,)  12  miles  N.  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Pop.  1200. 

SAN  JACINTO,  sdn  ja-sin'to,  a small  river  of  Texas, 
rises  near  the  W.  border  of  Walker  co.,  and  flows  into  Gal- 
veston Bay,  25  miles  E.  of  Houston.  It  is  navigable  for  15 
miles. 

SAN  JACINTO,  a small  village  of  Harris  co.,  Texas,  on 
Buffalo  Bayou,  near  its  entrance'  into  Galveston  Bay,  about 
18  miles  E.  of  Houston.  An  important  battle  was  fought 
here,  April  21,  1836,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Mexicans,  the  capture  of  Santa  Anna,  and  the  undisputed 
independence  of  Texas.  Free  pop.  511. 

S.AN  JACINTO,  a post  office  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana. 

S.AN  .lAIME,  sin  Hi'mA,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
Venezuela,  department  of  Apure,  on  the  Portuguesa,  30 
miles  N.N.W.  of  San  Fernando  de  Apure.  Pop.  7000. 

SAN  .TOAQUIN,  sin  Ho-i-keen',  (almost  wah-keen^)  an 
Important  river  of  California,  which,  rising  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  .Mountains,  flows  first  S.  and  then  S.W.  till  it  joins 
the  outlet  of  Tule  Lake,  when  it  ch.anges  its  course  to 
N.N.W..  and  after  traversing  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  region  in  all  California,  at  last  joins  the  Sacra- 
mento in  about  38°  10'  N.  lat.  'The  entire  length  is  esti- 
mated at  350  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  moderate-sized 
steamboats  to  within  a few  miles  of  B'ort  Miller,  near  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

S.AN  JOAQUIN,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of 
California,  has  an  area  estimated  at  about  1300  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Moquelumne  River  and  Dry 
Creek,  partly  on  the  W.  by  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Stanislaus  River,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Moquelumne,  San  .Toaquin.  and  Calaveras  Rivers.  The 
surface  is  generally  level.  This  county  is  chiefly  agricultu- 
ral. being  located  in  the  heart  of  a valley  hundreds  of  miles 
in  extent,  with  a fertile  soil,  and  fine  grazing.  A large  por- 
tion of  the  land  on  the  San  Joaquin  and  Moquelumne 
Rivers,  consisting  of  overflowed,  or  “tule,”  is  being  rapidly 
improved.  These  tule  lands  are  principally  covered  with 
grass,  and  cannot  be  reclaimed  to  cultivation  except  by 
great  labor.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  often  pro- 
ducing 80  bushels  of  bai'ley  to  the  acre.  The  timber  is 
principally  oak.  Game  of  almost  every  kind  is  found  on  the 
plains;  fish  are  abundant  in  the  streams,  and  many  persons 
are  engaged  in  catching  and  curing  salmon.  Mining  is  but 
little  carried  on.  tlold  placers  on  the  Stanislaus  average 
four  dollars  per  day.  The  San  Joaquin  River  is  navigable 
for  moderate-sized  steamboats  through  this  county.  The 
roads  are  generally  level  and  in  good  order.  The  county 
is  partly  intersected  by  the  route  of  the  proposed  railroad 
from  Stockton  to  the  mining  region  in  Calaveras  county. 
Named  from  San  Joatiuiu  River.  Capital,  Stockton.  Pop. 
8i3o. 

S.iN  .TOAQUIN.  a small  town  in  the  S.  p.art  of  San  Joa- 
quin county,  California,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
San  .loaquin.  and  on  the  road  from  San  .lose  to  Stanislaus, 
77  miles  E.  by  S.  of  San  Francisco. 

SAN  .fOAQUIN.  a village  of  South  America.  Republic  of 
Paraguay.  100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Assumption.  (Asuncion.) 

S AN.TORE,  sdn-j6i<  or  SACHORE.  sd-chor',  a town  of 
West  Hindostan,  130  miles  IV.  of  Odeypoor,  on  the  route 
from  Rajpootana  to  the  Gulf  ofCutch. 
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SAN  JORGE,  sdn  hor^hA.  (i.  e.  “St.  George,”)  a river  of 
South  America,  New  Granada,  joins  the  Cauca  30  milo.s 
S.W.  of  Mompox,  after  a N.E.  course  of  180  miles. 

SAN  .TORGE  D’OLANCHO,  hor'iiA  do-ldnfcho,  a town  of 
Central  America,  state  of  Honduras,  80  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Trujillo  (Truxillo.) 

SAN  J0Sl5,  sdn  ho-sA/,  one  of  the  Pearl  Islands,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Panama,  New  Granada,  department  of  Istmo,  8 
miles  S.W.  of  the  Island  del  Rey. 

SAN  JOSli,  an  island  in  tha  Gulf  of  California,  100  miles 
S.E.  of  Loreto.  Length.  25  miles. 

SAN  JOSE,  sdn  Ho-sd^,  the  former  capital  of  California,^ 
and  the  present  seat  of  justice  of  Santa  Clara  county,  is 
beautifully  situated  in  Santa  Clara  Valley,  7 or  8 miles  fi-om 
the  head  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  about  50  miles  S.E.  of 
San  Francisco.  It  is  accessible  by  water.  Although  snow- 
capped mountains  may  be  .seen  in  the  distance  during  the 
whole  year,  the  climate  of  San  Jose  is  perhaps  the  most 
delightful  in  California.  This  place  was  a pueblo  or  town, 
and  was  first  settled  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. A city  charter  was  granted  March  27,  1850.  One 
daily  and  2 weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  A rail- 
road has  been  completed  from  San  Jose  to  San  Francisco. 
See  Appendix. 

SAN  J0Sl5,  sdn  HO-SiV,  a town  and  Jesuit  missionary 
station,  in  Bolivia,  province  of  Chiquitos.  Lat.  17°  40'  S., 
Ion.  64°  40'  W,  Pop.  about  2000.  Near  it  is  a chain  of  hills 
called  the  Sierra  de  San  Jose. 

SAN  J0Sl5,  sdn  ho-sA'  or  sdn  zho-zAL  an  island  in  the  Rio 
Negro,  forming  a part  of  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and 
Venezuela. 

SAN  J0Sl5.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  ParA.  on  the  Rio 
Negro.  30  miles  S.  of  the  above  island.  Pop.  800. 

SAN  JOSE,  Patagonia.  See  S.aint  Joseph. 

SAN  JOSE  DE  BUENA  VISTA,  sdn  ho-sA'  dA  bwA-nd- 
veee.s'td,  a town  of  the  Philippines,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Panay,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  Pop.  7000. 

SAN  JOSE  DE  FLORES,  sdn  zho-.sA'  dA  fio'R^s,  a town 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata,)  6 miles  from  Buenos 
Avres.  Pop.  800. 

SAN  JOSfi  DEL  INTERIOR,  sdn  no-sAt  dAl  een-tA-re-6R/, 
a town  of  Central  Anierica,  capital  of  the  state  of  Costa  Rica, 
15  miles  W.N.W.  ofCartago.  Pop.  18,000.  It  has  grown  up 
since  the  independence  of  this  region,  and  has  no  buildings 
of  note;  but  it  has  succeeded  to  the  importance  and  com- 
mercial activity  of  Cartago,  the  former  capital  of  the  state. 

SAN  JOSE  DEL  PARR.AL,  sdn  ho-sA'  dAl  paR-RdP.  a town 
of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state,  and  200  miles  N.IV.  of 
Durango.  Pop.  5000,  partly  employed  in  the  adjacent  mines. 

SAN  JOSE  DE  ORUNA.  sdn  iro-.sA'dA  o-roo'nd.  a town  of 
Trinidad,  5 miles  E.  of  Port-of-Spain,  and  formerly  capital 
of  the  island. 

SAN  JUAN,  sdn  Hoo-dn^,  a river  of  Central  America,  state 
of  Nicaragua,  forming  the  outlet  for  the  surplus  waters  of 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which  it 
enters  at  the  port  of  San  Juan,  80  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Bluefields  River.  Course.  E.  Length,  estimated  at 
from  90  to  100  miles.  Its  current  is  gentle,  and  although  in 
some  places  impeded  by  short  rapids,  it  is  stated  to  be  always 
navigable  throughout  by  boats  of  from  8 to  10  tons,  and 
vessels  of  a much  larger  burden  for  a considerable  distance 
from  the  sea.  In  its  lower  part  it  sends  off  several  branches, 
the  chief  being  the  Colorado,  of  importance  in  connection 
with  the  scheme  for  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
by  a ship  canal. 

SAN  JUAN,  a river  of  New  Granada,  department  of  Cauca, 
enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  several  mouths.  35  miles  N.W.  of 
Buenaventura,  after  a S.W.  course,  estimated  at  150  miles. 

SAN  JUAN,  a river  of  South  America,  in  Bolivia, Chiquitos 
Territory,  tributary  to  the  Aguapehi. 

SAN  JUAN,  a river  of  South  America,  in  Bolivia,  joins  the 
Pilcomayo,  S.W.  of  Zinti,  after  a N.E.  course,  estimated  at 
300  miles. 

SAN  JUAN,  a river  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  states 
of  Cohahuila,  New  Leon,  and  Tamaulipas,  joins  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte  after  an  E.  course  of  about  150  miles. 

SAN  .TUAN,  a village  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state, 
and  105  miles  W.  of  Chihuahua. 

SAN  JUAN,  a river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata,) 
flows  from  the  Andes  through  the  department  of  San  Juan, 
E.  into  the  Lake  Guanacache. 

SAN  JUAN,  one  of  the  J.adaone  Islands.  See  Gdaiian. 

SAN  JU'AN,  (Sp.  pron.  siln  hoo-diP,  alnio.st  .sdn  hwdn.)  a 
post-town  of  Monterey  co.,  California,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Pajaro  Liver,  and  on  the  road  from  San  .lose  tc 
Monterey.  80  miles  in  a straight  line  S.E.  of  San  Francisco. 

SAN  JUAN,  sdn  Hoo-dn'.  a town  of  Hayti,  near  the  centre 
of  the  island.  80  miles  N.IV.  of  San  Domingo. 

SAN  JUAN,  a village  of  South  America,  in  Venezuela, 
department  of  Zulia,  24  miles  IV.  of  Merida.  Near  it  is  a 
lake  abounding  in  carbonate  of  soda. 

SAN  JUAN,  a town  of  Cuba.  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Havana. 

SAN  JUAN,  a town  of  Cuba,  42  miles  W N W.  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba. 

SAN  JUAN,  Central  America.  See  Sxn  Jdan  del  S'  R. 
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8 AN  JUAN.  sJn  Hoo-3,n^  a town  of  Peru,  department  of 
Ran  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  Pop.  vaguely  estimated  at  18.000. 

SAN  JUAN  BAUTISTA,  sdn  Hoo-dn'  bOw-tees'tl  or  SAN 
.TUAN  BAPTISTA  DHL  PAG,  sin  Hoo-an'  bap  tees'ta.  d§l 
pa/o,  a town  of  Venezuela,  department,  and  110  miles  S.W. 
of  Caracas,  on  the  Pao.  an  affluent  of  the  Portuguesa. 

SAN  JUAN  BAUTISTA,  (or  BAPTISTA.)  (formerly 
VILLA  HKRMOSA.  veePyi  heR-miVsi.)  a town  in  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  capital  of  the  state  of  Tabasco,  on 
the  river  Tabasco,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

SAN  JUAN  BAUTISTA  (or  BAPTISTA)  DEL  RIO 
GRANDE,  sin  HOO-in/  bOw-tees^ti  d§l  ree'o  grin'dA,  a town 
of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  85  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cohahuila. 

SAN  JUAN  BAUTISTA,  sin  hoo-in  bow-tees'ti,  a post- 
village, formerly  a missionary  settlement,  in  the  N.  part 
of  Monterey  co.,  California,  about  100  miles  S.S.E.  of  Benicia. 

SAN  JUAN,  CAPE,  is  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico ; and  also  the  S.  point  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  in 
British  North  America,  bounded  N.  by  the  Strait  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca. 

SAN  JUAN  CAPISTRANO,  sin  Hoo-in^  ki-pees-tri'no,  a 
small  town  near  the  boundary  between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  counties,  California,  is  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  on 
the  main  road  from  Sacramento  City  to  San  Diego,  32  miles 
in  a straight  line  S.E.  of  Los  Angeles. 

SAN  JUAN  CHINAMECA,  sin  Hoo-in/  che-ni-mi^ki,  a 
town  of  Central  America,  state  of  San  Salvador,  15  miles  N, 
of  San  Miguel. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  FUCA.  See  Fuca. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  JUEBAL,  sin  Hoo-in'  di  Hwi-biP,  a 
small  town  of  South  America,  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
(La  Plata.)  department,  and  60  miles  N.  of  San  Juan  de  la 
Frontera. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  in  Peru.  See  Ch.acha- 
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SAN  JUAN  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  sin  HOo-in'  di  li  fron- 
ti/ri,  a frontier  and  W.  province  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, (La  Plata.)  South  America,  mostly  between  lat.  30° 
and  32°  S.,  and  Ion.  68°  and  70°  W.;  having  W.  the  Andes, 
N.  the  department  of  Rioja,  and  S.  the  department  of  Men- 
doza. Pop.  estimated  at  25,000.  In  the  S.E.  is  the  large 
lake  of  Guanacache. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  LA  RAMBLA.  sin  Hoo  in'  di  li  rim'bli, 
a village  of  the  Canary  Islands,  on  a plain  in  the  N.E.  of 
the  island  of  Teneriffe.  Pop.  1413. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  LOS  LLANOS,  sin  Hoo-in'di  loceli'noce, 
a town  of  South  America,  in  New  Granada,  department  of 
Cundinamarca,  on  the  Guaviare,  65  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bogota. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  LOS  REMEDIOS,  sin  Hoo-in'  di  loce  ri- 
mi'de-oce,  a maritime  town  of  Cuba,  on  its  N.  coast,  180 
miles  E.  of  Havana.  Pop.  in  1853  5270. 

SAN  JUAN  DEL  PUERTO,  sin  noo-in'  dil  pwin'to,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province,  and  about  5 miles 
N.E.  of  Huelva,  near  the  Tinto.  Pop.  19-51. 

SAN  JUAN  DEL  RIO,  sin  Hoo-in'  d§l  ree'o,  a town  of 
the  Jlexican  Confederation,  state,  and  30  miles  S.E.  of  Quere- 
taro,  on  the  route  to  Mexico.  Pop.  10,000,  (?)  partly  em- 
ployed in  silver-mines. 

SAN  JUAN  DEL  SUR,  .sin  Hoo-in'  dil  socR,  a port  of 
Central  America,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  state,  and  24  miles 
S.W.  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  maritime  harbor  nearest  to  that 
city.  Lat.  11°  15'  37"  N.,  Ion.  85°  52'  56"  W. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  MIERES,  sin  Hoo-iu'  da  me-i'r&s,  a town 
of  Spain,  province,  and  9 miles  S.E.  of  Oviedo.  Pop.  1819. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  NICARAGUA,  sin  Hoo-in'  d.i  ne-ki-ri'- 
gwi,  a seaport  town  of  Central  America.  .See  Greytown. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  PORTO  RICO,  sin  noo-in'  di  poR'to  ree'- 
ko,  the  principal  city  and  seaport  belonging  to  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico,  on  a small  island  off  its  N.  coast.  Lat.  18°  29'  N., 
Ion.  66°  7' 2"  W.  Pop.  11,000.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  regu- 
larly laid  out,  well  drained,  and  altogether  one  of  the  best 
and  healthiest  towns  in  the  West  Indies.  The  principal 
edifices  are  the  bishop’s  palace  and  seminary,  the  royal  mili- 
tary hospital,  old  government-house,  a large  cathedral, 
custom-hou.se,  town-house  with  a fine  hall,  a handsome 
theatre,  arsenal,  and  jail ; and  the  town  is  the  seat  of  the 
government  and  superior  courts  of  the  island,  and  of  a 
society  of  arts,  and  numerous  schools.  The  harbor,  on  its 
W.  side,  is  defended  by  the  Morro  castle  and  other  forts.  In 
1840,  the  port  was  entered  by  432  ships  of  all  nations;  aggre- 
gate burden  37,294  tons. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  ULUA,  sJn  ju'an  (or  san  Hoo-an')  d.i  oo- 
loo'a,  often  called  SAN  JUAN  DE  ULLOA,  sdn  iioo-dn'da 
9ol-yo'a.  a strong  castle,  defending  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz, 
In  the  Mexican  Confederation,  on  an  islet  a little  N.E.  of 
that  city. 

SA.N  .IU.\N  LAZA,  san  noo-aw  la'tha,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Galicia.  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Orense.  Pop.  1300. 

SANK'ASEER',  a town  of  India,  102  miles  S.S.E.  of  Satr 
ti.rah. 

S.\NKEY,  Gre.\t,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancas- 
ter. 4 miles  W.N.W.  of  Warrington.  The  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Railway  is  here  carried  across  the  Sankey  Canal 
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and  Valley  by  a viaduct  of  9 arches,  each  of  50  feet  span, 
and  70  feet  hi'jch.  The  oankey  Canal  Is  the  first  for  wVch 
an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  in  1755. 

SAN  LA  MAYOR,  sdn  Id  ml-oR',  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  10  miles  W.  of  Seville.  Pop.  2480. 

SAN  LAZZARO,  sdn  Idd'zd-ro,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Parma, 
1 mile  N.E.  of  Placentia.  It  has  a college,  founded  by  Cardi- 
nal Alberone,  with  a library  of  20,000  volumes  and  some 
good  collections.  Pop.  4285. 

SAN  LEO,  sin  li/o,  a small  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the 
the  JIarches,  7 miles  o.W.  of  San  Marino.  It  is  a bishop ’a 
see,  protected  by  a fort.  Pop.  1200. 

SAN  LEONARDO,  l.i-o-naR'do,  a market-town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Soria.  Pop.  582. 

SAN  LEONARDO,  sin  li-o-naR/do,  a village  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Capita  nata,  7 miles  W.S.W.  of  Manfredonia. 

SAN  LEONARDO,  a fort,  defending  the  harbor  of  the 
island  of  Favignana,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily. 

SAN  LEUCi.  sin  li'oo-che,  a town  of  the  Papal  States,  4 
miles  S.  of  Benevento,  on  the  Sabbato.  Pop.  3U00. 

SAN  LORENZO,  sin  lo-rSn'zo,  (Sp.  pron.  sin  lo-rSn'tho,)  a 
town  of  the  Canar  ies,  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  the  Grand  Canary, 
about  5 miles  from  Las  Palmas.  Pop.  1977. 

SAN  LORENZO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  I.,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Reggio.  Pop.  1690. 

SAN  LORENZO,  sin  lo-r6n'zo,  a town  of  Central  Italy, 
situated  in  the  province  of  Pe.-^aro  and  Urbino,  on  the  Cesano, 
17  miles  E S.E.  of  Urbino.  Pop.  1050. 

SAN  LORE  N ZO,  a village  of  Italy,  in  the  State  of  Umbria, 
5 miles  S.E.  of  Acquapendente,  near  the  site  of  San  Lorenzo 
Rovinato. 

SAN  LORENZO,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  Istria,  9 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Pisino. 

SAN  LORENZO,  a .seaport  village  of  Italy,  in  Istria,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Triest. 

SAN  LORENZO,  sin  lo-r§n'zo,  a river  of  South  America, 
in  the  Ai-gentine  Republic,  (La  Plata,)  joins  the  Vermejo 
from  the  W.,  55  miles  N.  of  Cori-ientes.  Length.  120  miles. 

SAN  LORENZO,  a town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La 
Plata.)  32  miles  from  Santa  Fe. 

S.A.N  LORENZO,  a village  of  Paraguay,  18  miles  from 
Assumption. 

SAN  LORENZO,  an  islet  in  the  Gulf  of  California. 

SAN  LORENZO  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  sin  lo-r§n'zo  d.l  li 
ffon-ti'ri,  a town  of  Bolivia,  near  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 
on  the  Guapey.  Pop.  4000. 

SAN  LORENZO  DE  LA  MUG  A,  sin  lo-r&n'tho  dilimoo'gi, 
a walled  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  21  miles  N.  of  Gerona 
Pop.  1207. 

SAN  LORENZO  IN  GROTTE,  sin  lo-rJn'zo  in  groffti,  a 
village  of  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  delegation  of  Vi- 
terbo. on  an  eminence.  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Acquapendente. 

SAN  LORENZO  LUCA,  sin  lo-rSn'zo  loo'ki.  a small  town 
of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  13  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Gofcico. 

san'  LORENZO  LUSSURGIU,  sin  lo-r?n'zo  loos-sooR-joo', 
a market-town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  division  of  Sassari, 
22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Oustano.  Pop.  4460. 

SAN  LORENZO  xMAGGlORE,  sin  lo-r§n'zo  mid-j<i'ri,  a 
village  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  15 
miles  S.E.  of  Piedimonte. 

SAN  LOU'IS,  a post-office  of  Brazoria  co.,  Texas. 

SAN  LUCAR  DE  BARRAMEDA,  sin  loo'kir  di  baR-Ei- 
mi'-oi,  a city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province, 
and  18  miles  N.  of  Cadiz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
at  its  mouth.  Lat.  36°  45'  N.,  Ion.  6°  21'  W.  Its  streets  are 
broad,  straight,  and  generall3'  paved,  and  on  the  whole  it  is 
a fine  town,  although  dull  and  decaying.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  prison,  barracks  for  the  garrison,  the 
town-house,  a hospital,  a house  of  refuge,  foundling  hospi- 
tal, and  poor’s  school.  Agriculture  and  fishing  are  here  the 
chief  occupations.  At  Bonanza,  a short  distance  from  San- 
Lucar.  are  the  pier  and  custom-house.  San  Lucar  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  in  1264.  and  granted  by  Sanoho  el  Bravo  to 
Guzman  el  Bueno.  The  importance  of  the  transatlantic 
trade  induced  Philip  IV..  in  1645,  to  re.sume  the  city,  and 
make  it  the  residence  of  the  Captain-general  of  Andalusia. 
It  was  here  that  Columbus  embarked  on  his  third  voyage. 
May  30,  1498,  and  he  returneu  in  1504.  Magellan  al.so 
started  from  hence,  August  10,  1519,  for  the  first  voyage 
in  which  the  world  was  circumnavigated.  Pop.  16.861. 

SAN  LUCAR  DE  GUADIANA,  sdn  loo-kaR'  dd  gwd-de- 
d'nd.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  32  miles  N.W.  of  Huelva, 
on  the  Guadiana,  opposite  Alcoutim,  (in  Portugal.)  Pep 
2800. 

SAN  LUCAR  LA  MAYOR,  sdn  loc/kar  Id  ml-oR',  (anc, 
Ludf'eri  Fohnm  ?)  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province, 
and  11  miles  W.  of  Seville.  Pop.  2245. 

SAN  LUCAS.  See  S.'^int  Lucas. 

SAN  LUIS,  or  SAN  LUIS  DE  LA  PUNTA  sdn  loo'is  dd 
Id  poon'td.  a city  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata.)  in 
South  America,  capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name, 
prettily  situated  on  the  W.  slope  of  one  of  the  knolls  of  the 
Sierra  de  Cordova,  2417  feet  above  sea  level,  428  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Pop.  1500. 
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SAN  LUIS,  ftfta  loo-is,  (Sp.  pron.  sSn  loo-eess')  a village  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  ^linorca.  Pop.  1938. 

SAN  LUIS,  a province  of  South  America,  in  the  Argentine 
Re)iublic,  (La  Plata,)  between  lat.  32°  and  34°  S.,  and  Ion. 
64°  and  67°  W.  Pop.  25.000. 

SAN  LUIS,  4 village  of  California,  on  a river  tributary  to  , 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  80  miles  N.W.  of  Santa  Barbara. 

SAN  LUIS  BE  LA  PAZ,  sin  loo'is  dA  U ph.  a town  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  state,  and  45  miles  E.N.E.  of  Guana- 
jhiato.  Some  villages  named  San  Luis  are  in  the  Mexican 
lepartment  of  Puebla,  and  in  Upper  California. 

SAN  LUIS  DE  POTOSI,  Bolivia.  See  Poxosi,  San  Luis  de. 

SAN  LUIS  OBIS'PO,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  an  area  estimated  at  above  2500  square  miles.  It 
is  hounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  N.E.  by 
the  Coast  Range  of  California,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Santa 
Maria  Creek,  and  is  drained  by  the  San  Buenaventura  and 
Nacimiento  Rivers,  and  by  the  Arroyo  Grande,  (t.  e.  Big 
Creek.)  The  surface  in  the  N.E.  part  is  level,  and  in  the  S.E. 
portion  uneven  and  mountainous.  The  principal  timber  of 
the  uplands  is  pine,  which  is  of  large  .size  and  superior 
quality,  and  the  river-bottoms  are  well  wooded.  The  soil 
for  the  most  part  is  fertile,  especially  along  the  streams. 
Wild  horses  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  plains  in 
the  N.E.  part  of  the  county,  and  are  worth  about  $15  per 
head.  The  Vineyard  of  San  Miguel  is  extensive,  but  much 
neglected.  The  missionary  .settlement  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
i mostly  in  ruins,  but  has  still  remaining  some  fine  olive, 

• ich,  pear,  fig,  and  apple  trees,  and  a small  vineyard.  The 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  this  county  are 
great.  Limestone  is  very  abundant.  Several  copper  mines 
were  discovered  in  this  county  in  1864.  It  is  stated  that 
three-fourths  of  the  cjittle  perished  in  the  great  drought 
of  1864.  A w'arm  sulphur  spring,  the  panacea  of  the 
natives,  is  situated  about  10  miles  S.  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 
There  are  numerous  bituminous  springs,  some  of  which 
are  of  a large  size.  The  principal  ports  are  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  San  Simeon.  There  is  a fine  harbor  at  the  rancho  of 
John  Wilson,  known  as  the  “Moro,”  Capital,  San  Luis 
Obispo.  Bop.  1782. 

SAN  LUIS.  OBISPO,  a town,  formerly  a missionary  settle- 
ment, capital  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  California,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  m.ain  road  from  San  Jose  to  Los  Angeles,  215 
miles  in  a direct  line  S.E.  by  S.  of  San  Francisco.  Lat.  35° 
10'  N. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSI,  sin  loo'is  po-to-see',  a state  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  New  Leon, 
E.  by  'fainaulipas,  S.E.  by  Vera  Cruz,  S.  by  Queretaro  and 
Guanajuato,  and  E.  by  Zacatecas.  Greatest  length,  from  N. 
to  S.,  206  miles;  greatest  breadth,  measured  near  the  S. 
lro7ifier,  165  miles,  but  near  the  centre  not  more  than  87 
miles.  Ai-ea,  29,486  square  miles.  In  the  W.  it  is  mountain- 
ous. but  towai'ds  the  E.  becomes  only  broken  and  hilly,  and 
in  the  S.E.  spreads  out  into  plains.  The  only  important 
rivers  are  the  Santander,  which  traverses  the  state  centrally 
from  AV.  to  E.,  and  the  Panuco  or  Tampico,  which  in  the  S. 
traverses  it  in  the  same  dii’ection,  and  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  it  and  the  Tamaulipas.  The  mountain- 
ous districts  abound  with  excellent  pastures,  on  which  great 
numbers  of  cattle  are  reared;  and  the  arable  districts  are 
remarkable  for  their  fertility,  yielding  large  crops  of  maize, 
wheat,  and  barley.  Manufactures  have  made  some  progress, 
and  include  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  of  excellent  quality, 
glass,  leather,  pottery,  and  metallic  wares.  The  trade  in 
home  pi-oducts  is  limited,  but  the  position  of  the  state  makes 
it  the  natural  entrepot  between  the  coast  and  the  interior 
for  the  imports  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Many 
valuable  mines  have  been  discovered,  and  are  still  worked 
to  some  extent.  For  administrative  purposes  the  state  is 
divided  into  four  departments — San  Luis,  Rio  Verde.  Tan- 
canhuitz,  and  A'enado,  subdivided  into  10  cantons,  and  52 
municipalities.  Pop.  394.592. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSI,  a city  of  the  Mexican  Confederation, 
capital  of  the  above  state,  is  situated  near  the  .source  of  the 
river  'I'ampico,  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Guanajuato.  Pop.  estimated 
according  to  the  most  recent  information  at  40,000.  It  is  re- 
gularly built,  hand.some,  and  clean.  The  houses  in  the  best 
streets  are  of  stone,  and  two  stoiies  in  height;  in  the  suburbs 
they  are  of  sun-dried  brick.  The  chief  edifices  are  a noble  go- 
vernment house,  and  many  fine  churches.  Its  markets  are 
well  supplied,  and  it  has  an  active  trade  with  the  neighboi-ing 
departments  in  its  home  manufactured  goods  and  foreign 
imports,  which  comprise  French  brandy,  wines,  silks,  and 
woollens,  English  printed  cottons  and  hardwares,  and  North 
American  cottons,  &c.  Its  foreign  trade  is  almost  wholly 
conducted  by  subjects  of  Spain  or  the  United  States.  The 
other  towns  of  the  department  are  Catorce  and  A’alles. 

SAN  LUIS  REY,  sdn  loo-is  rd,  a small  town  of  San  Diego 
CO.,  California,  is  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  and  on  the  main 
road  from  Sacramento  City  to  San  Diego,  84  miles  in  a 
straight  line  S.E  of  Los  Angeles. 

SAN  LUPO,  sdn  loo'po,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  San- 
nio,  21  miles  S.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  1800. 

SAN  MARCELLO,  sin  maR-ch&Plo,  a village  of  Tuscany, 
province,  and  30  miles  N.AV.  of  Florence. 
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SAN  AIARCO.  sin  maROio,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Citra,  17  miles  N.N.AA'.  of  Cosenza.  It  is  the  see  of 
a bishop.  Pop.  1200. 

SAN  MARCO,  a town  of  Sicily,  province,  and  48  miles 
AA’.S.AA'.  of  Messina,  near  the  N.  coast.  Pop.,  including  that 
of  three  dependent  villages.  4700. 

SAN  MARCO,  a town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Messina,  15 
miles  AA'.S.AA'.  of  Patti.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a Roman 
Bridge.  Pop.  3000. 

SAN  MARCO  DEI  GAVOTTI,  sin  maiinio  dl'e  gl-vot^tee 
a vill.age  of  Italy,  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  15  miles  N.K, 
of  Benevento. 

SAN  MARCO  DI  LANTOSCA,  sin  maa'ko  dee  lln-tos'kl.  a 
village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division,  province,  and  26 
miles  N.  of  Nice,  on  the  A^esubia.  Pop.  1691. 

SAN  MARCO  DI  A'ENEZIA,  sin  mao/ko  dee  vl-nM'ze-1, 
a village  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  government  of  A’enice,  5 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Rovigo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige. 

SAN  MARCO  IN  CATOLA,  sin  maK/ko  in  kl-tc/ll,  a town 
of  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata,  22  miles  S.W.  of  San  Se- 
vero.  Pop.  31 60. 

SAN  MARCO  IN  LAMIS,  sin  mla'ko  in  ll'mis,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Capitanata,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  San  Se- 
vero.  Pop.  9000. 

SAN  MAR^COS,  a small  river  of  Texas,  rises  near  the  N. 
border  of  Comal  county,  and  Rowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Gua- 
dalupe a little  above  Gonzales. 

SAN  MARCOS,  a small  village,  capital  of  Hays  co.,  Texas, 
30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Austin. 

SAN  MARINO,  sin  ml-reetoo,  or  SAMMARINO,  slm-ml- 
reetoo.  a town  and  republic  of  Italy,  forming  one  of  the  small- 
est and  most  ancient  states  in  Europe,  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  the  Pontifical  States,  in  lat.  43°  58'  N.,  Ion.  12°  21'  E. 
Area,  22  square  miles.  Pop.  7600.  It  con.sists  of  a ci-aggy 
mountain  about  2200  feet  in  height,  on  which  is  the  town ; 
and  some  circumjacent  territories,  with  4 or  5 villages.  The 
town,  built  around  a bermitoge  founded  in  441  by  Marinus, 
a native  of  Dalmatia,  is  accessible  by  only  one  road,  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  has  3 forts.  The  principal  edifices 
are  the  town-hall,  6 churches,  one  having  the  tomb  and 
statue  of  Marinus,  (or  San  Marino;)  a theatre,  2 convents, 
2 vast  cisterns  for  the  use  of  the  public,  the  governoi’s 
palace,  with  schools  and  museums.  The  more  wealthy  citi- 
zens reside  in  the  suburb  called  tbe  Borgo.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  occupied  in  rural  industry  and  silk  manu- 
factures. The  legislature  of  the  republic  is  a senate  of  60 
members,  elected  for  life,  equally  from  the  ranks  of  nobles, 
citizen.s,  and  pea.sants.  Since  1847.  the  executive  council  of 
12  members  has  been  popularly  elected.  Two  capitavi  reg- 
genti  or  presidents,  are  chosen  every  6 months;  and  justice 
is  administei’ed  by  a foreigner,  appointed  for  3 years,  and  in- 
capable of  re-election  more  than  once.  Two  legal  function- 
ai-ies  and  two  secretaries  of  state  are  the  other  public  officers. 
The  public  revenue  is  $6600  annually.  The  military  con- 
sists of  80  men,  foi-ming  the  guard  of  the  regencv. 

SAN  MARTI  DI  PROTENSALS,  s^n  maR'tee  dee  pro-vJn- 
slls.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province,  and  4 miles 
from  Barcelona.  Pop.  2444. 

SAN  MARTIN,  sin  man'tint,  a river  of  Spain,  in  Aragon, 
after  a N.E.  course  of  70  miles,  joins  the  Ebro  10  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Ijar,  which  town  and  Montalvan  are  on  its  banks. 

SAN  MARTIN,  sin  maR-teen',  a thriving  village  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  province,  and  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cordova. 
Pop.  2000. 

SAN  MARTIN,  CAPE,  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  is  a head- 
land on  the  Mediterranean.  10  miles  S.E.  of  Denia. 

SAN  MARTIN  DE  MONTALBAN,  .«ln  maR-teen'  dl  mon- 
tll-bliP,  a small  town  of  Spain,  24  miles  IV.S.W.  of  'Toledo, 
having  an  ancient  shrine,  and  a celebrated  castle. 

SAN  MARTIN  DE  OSCOS,  sin  maR-teen'  di  osTtoce,  a 
town  of  Spain.  58  miles  W.  of  Oviedo.  Pop.  1472. 

SAN  MARTIN  DE  TREVEJO.  sin  maR-teen/  dl  trl-vA'- 
Ho.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  37  miles  S.W.  of  Salamanca. 
It  has  several  oil  mills,  and  some  woollen  manufactures. 

SAN  MARTIN  DE  UNX,  sin  maR-teen'  dl  oonk.  a mar- 
ket-town of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  province,  and  14  miles  S.E. 
of  Pamplona,  with  remains  of  old  fortifications. 

SAN  MARTIN  DE  VAL  DE  IGLESIAS,  sin  maR-teen' 
da  vll  dl  ee-gll/se-ls,  a market-town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Madrid,  near  Prado.  Pop.  3375. 

SAN  MARTINIIO.  See  Sao  Martinho. 

SAN  MARTINIIO  DOS  MOUROS.  See  SXo  Martinho  De 
Mouros. 

SAN  MARTIN  ISLAND.  See  Saint  IMartin. 

SAN  MARTIN  MEZQUITA,  sin  man'teen  mJz-kee'tl.  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  about  50  miles  from  Orense.  P.2290. 

SAN  MARTINO,  sin  map-tee'no,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy, 14  miles  W.S.IV.  of  Mantua,  near  theOglio. 

SAN  MARTINO,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  6 miles 
S.W.  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  2416. 

SAN  MARTINO,  a village  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  in 
Illyria,  government  of  Triest,  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Goritz. 

SAN  MARTINO,  sin  mlR-tee'no.  a village  of  Sicily,  6 miles 
W.  of  Palermo,  has  a Benedictine  abbey,  with  a rich  library 
and  museums  of  natural  history,  coins,  and  antiquities. 
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g/iN  Martino.  s3n  maR-tee^no,  a town  ol  the  bardinian 
gtates,  division,  and  E.  of  Genoa.  Pop.  3003. 

SAN  MARTINO,  sin  maR-tee'no,  a town  of  Naples,  ptc^ 
dnceof  Molise  (Sannio.)  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Larino.  Pop.  3235. 

SAN  MARTINO  SICOMARIO,  sin  maa-tee/no  se-ko-nil- 
reehio.  villa;re  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Novara,  3 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Pavia.  Pop.  1470. 

SA.N  IMATEO.  sin  ml-ta/o,  a small  walled  town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  32  miles  N.  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana. 

SAN  M.4TEO,  sin  ml-ti'o.  a town  of  South  America,  in 
Venezuela,  department,  and  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cumaua. 
Pop.  7000.  See  Sao  Matheos. 

SAN  M.\TEO,  sin  ml-tl/o,  or  VEGA  DE  SAN  MATEO, 
vl/gl  d:l  sin  ml-tl/o,  a town  of  the  Canaries,  on  the  island 
of  Gran  Canaria.  Pop.  2781. 

SAN  MATEO,  sin  ml-ti'o,  a mountain  pass  of  South 
America,  in  lat.  11°  48'  S.  Height,  15,700. 

SAN  MAURO,  sin  mow/ro,  a small  town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Basilicata.  22  miles  S.IV.  of  Matera.  Pop.  llOO. 

SAN  MICHELE  DI  MONDOVI,  sin  me-kjPll  dee  mon-do- 
veet,  a village  of  Savoy,  3^  miles  E.  of  Mondovi. 

SAN  MIGUEL,  sin  me-gh^P,  a town  of  Central  America, 
state,  and  45  miles  E.S.E.  of  San  Salvador,  on  a navigable 
river,  20  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  (on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.)  Pop.  8000.  It  is  the  seat  of  large  fairs. 
N.  of  it  is  a volcano  of  the  same  name. 

SAN  MIGUEL,  a town  of  Texas,  on  the  Puerco,  S.E.  of 
Santa  Fe.  Pop.  2000. 

SAN  MIGUEL,  a town  of  South  America,  province,  and 
35  miles  N.  of  Parahiba. 

SAN  MIGUEL,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  180  miles  W.N.W.of  Porte  Alegre.  Pop.  1000. 

SAN  MIGUEL,  a small  river  of  Texas,  which  rises  in  Me- 
dina county,  and  flowing  S.E.,  falls  into  Rio  Frio. 

SAN  MIGUEL,  sin  me-ghlP,  (St.  Michael.) a county  in  the 
E.  part  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Pecos  and 
Canadian  Rivers.  Indian  com  and  wheat  are  the  staples. 
It  contains  11  churches.  Pop.  13,714. 

SAN  MIGUEL,  a town,  formerly  a missionary  settlement 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  California,  is  situated  on  the 
main  road  from  San  Jose  to  Los  Angeles,  156  miles  in  a 
straight  line  S.E.  by  S.  of  San  Francisco. 

SAN  MIGUEL,  sin  me-ghfeP,  a village  of  Bolivia,  province 
of  Chiquitos,  on  a granite  height,  16o  miles  N.E.  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  Pop.  about  3U00. 

SAN  MIGUEL,  sin  me-gh§P,  a gulf  of  New  Granada,  in 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  forms  an  indentation  of  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  on  the  E.  side,  about  lat.  8°  10'  N.,  Ion.  78°  20'  W. 

SAN  MIGU  EL.  sin  me-ghfeP,  a town  of  Central  America,  in 
the  state  of  Salvador,  capital  of  a district,  and  on  a river  of  the 
same  name,  sometimes  called  the  Sirana.  80  miles  E.S.E.  of  San 
Salvador.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  founded  about  1530,  and 
has  many  substantial  and  well-built  houses,  jiartly  con- 
structed of  lava,  (juarried  from  streams  which  have  issued 
from  the  volcano  of  San  Miguel,  which  stands  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  S.W.  of  the  town.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  in- 
ligo,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  district  is  celebrated. 
Pop.  9000  to  10.000. 

SAN  MIGUEL,  a volcano  of  Central  America,  in  the  State 
of  Salvador,  which  ri.ses  from  low,  level  ground  to  the  height 
of  aliout  5000  feet,  has  a base  of  sevei'al  leagues  in  circuit, 
and  has  sent  forth  repeated  discharges  of  volcanic  matter  at 
intervals  of  about  25  years,  though  none  of  serious  violence 
have  occurred  in  modern  times. 

SAN  MIGUEL,  a harbor  of  New  Granada,  an  inlet  in  the 
Gulf,  interspersed  with  a few  islets,  having  an  entrance 
about  6 miles  wide,  and  extending  about  8 miles  inland, 
wflth  soundings  in  from  8 to  15  fathoms.  It  communicates, 
at  its  inner  part,  with  Darien  Harbor,  through  Boca  Grande 
and  Boca  Chica  Passages.  Darien  Harbor  has  a depth  of 
from  9 to  14  fathoms  at  low  water,  is  about  16  miles  long  by 
6 miles  broad,  and  completely  sheltered.  These  two  harbors 
have  been  pointed  out  as  furnishing  an  eligible  termination 
to  a tidal  inter-oceanic  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific, propo.sed  to  be  cut  from  Caledonia  Bay,  on  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  a distance  to  the  Lara,  where  the  tide  ceases  to 
affect  it,  of  only  30  miles. 

SAN  MIGUEL  EL  GRANDE,  sin  me-gh^P  gl  grln'dl,  a 
town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  department,  and  40 
miles  E.  of  Guanajuato.  Pop.  3ii00.  (?) 

SAN  MIGUEL  TABAGON,  sin  me-gh^l' tl-Bl-g6nt,  a vil- 
lage of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  province,  and  35  miles  from  Pon- 
tevedra,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Minho.  Pop.  1152. 

S.\N  MINIATELLO,  sin  me-ne-l-t^Plo,  a market-town  of 
Tuscany,  near  Florence. 

SAN  MINIATO,  sin  me-ne-l'to, or  SAMMINIATO,  a town 
of  Tuscany,  province,  and  21  miles  VV.S.VV.  of  Florence,  on 
lihe  Arno.  Pop.  2383.  It  has  a cathedral.  It  is  the  original 
seat  of  the  family  of  Bonaparte,  and  birthplace  of  F'rancisco 
Sforza.  , 

SANNA.  sItPnl,  a river  of  European  Turkey,  rises  in 
Tuikish  Croatia,  Hows  first  S.E.,  then  circuitously  N.W.  to 
Novi,  where  it  joins  the  Unna  after  a course  of  75  miles. 

SANNAGH  ISLAND,  North  Pacific.  See  Halihut. 

ijANNAZARU,  sln-uld-zl/ro,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
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States.  divi.sion  ot'  Novara,  province  of  Vercelli,  near  tht 
Sesia.  Pop.  1197. 

SANNAZZARO  DEI  BORGONDI,  sin-nit-sl/ro  dl/e  boR 
gon'dee.  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Novara, 
province  of  Lomellina,  19  miles  N.E.  of  Alessandria. 

SAN  NICANDRO,  sin  ne-kluMro,  a town  of  Naples  pro- 
vince of  Capitanata,  in  the  peninsula  of  Gargano,  10  miles 
E.  of  Lesina.  Pop.  7800. 

SAN  NICANDRO,  a town  of  Naples,  province,  and  10  mi’es 
S.W.  of  Bari.  Pop.  2900. 

SAN  NICOLA,  sin  nee-koffi,  a village  of  Naples,  provinae 
of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  district  of  Monteleone.  Pop.  1500, 

SAN  NICOLA,  a viilage  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  II.,  district  of  Cotrone.  Pop.  1800. 

SAN  NICOLA,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Ultra,  district  of  Ariano.  Pop.  1300. 

SAN  NICOLA,  u village  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  district  of  Caserta.  Pop.  2500. 

SAN  NICOLAS,  sin  nee'ko-lls,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands,  in  the  Atlantic,  nearly  in  the  centre  cf  the  group, 
in  lat.  16°  35'  N.,  Ion.  24°  15'  W.  Length,  30  miles ; breadth, 
15  miles.  Pop.  6000.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  The 
chief  town,  San  Nicolas,  has  1400  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  bishop  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands. 

SAN  NICOLAS,  a city  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La 
Plata.)  120  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Pop.  3000. 

SAN  NICOLAS  DE  NEDA,  sin  ne-ko-lls'  dl  na'Di,  a 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Corunna, 
near  Ferrol.  Pop.  2806.  It  has  iron  and  copper  works,  a 
glue  factory,  and  a baking  establishment  for  the  arsenal  at 
Ferrol. 

SAN  NICOLO.  sin  ne-ko-lo/,  one  of  the  Tremiti  Islands, 
is  a volcanic  island  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which  was  in  a 
state  of  activity  in  1826. 

SAN  NICOLO,  sin  nee-ko-l(/,the  capital  town  of  thei.sland 
of  Tinos,  Grecian  Archipelago,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island. 
Pop.  4000.  It  is  a bishop’s  see,  and  has  a cathedral,  built 
since  1820. 

SAN  NICOLO,  ne-ko-lo',  a small  seaport  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Grecian  island  of  Cferigo. 

SAN  NICOLO,  a small  town  of  the  Grecian  island  of  Paxo, 
opposite  which  there  is  anchorage  in  from  14  to  28  fathoms. 

SAN  NICOLO,  a port  of  the  Grecian  island  of  Santorini 
below  the  town  of  Epanomeria.  It  is  a fine  harbor  of  the 
shape  of  a half-moon,  but  too  deep  fin-  anchoring  in. 

SANNIO,  (auc.  Sani/nium,)  province,  Naples.  See  Molise, 

SANNOIS,  sin'nwl',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Versailles.  Pop.  1603. 

SAN  OK,  sl'nok.  a town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in  Galicia,  38 
miles  W.  of  Yaroslav,  Pop.  1800. 

SAN  PABLO,  sin  pIbRo,  a bay  of  California,  connected 
with  Suisun  Bay  by  the  Straits  of  Karquenas. 

SAN  PADRE,  sin  pl/dri.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  9 miles  S.  of  the  Melfa.  Pop.  2217. 

SAN  PADRO,  pl/dro,  a post-office  of  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. 

SAN  PANCRAZIO,  sin  pin-krid'ze-o,  a village  of  Italy, 
2 miles  W.  of  Parma.  Pop.  3270 

SAN  PANTALEO,  sin  pin-tl-ll/o.  an  islet  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Sicily,  5 miles  N.  of  Marsala,  with  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Molya. 

SAN  PANTALEO,  a village  of  Sardinia,  division,  and  11 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1344. 

SAN  PAOLO  DE  LOANDA.  See  Saint  Paul  de  Luanda. 

SAN  PAStQUAL,  a small  village  of  San  Diego  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 97  miles  nearly  S.E.  of  Los  Angeles. 

SAN  PA'TRICIO,  sin  pl-tree'se-o,  a county  in  the  S.  part 
of  'Texas,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  an  area  of 
about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by 
Aransas  River,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Nueces.  The  sur- 
face has  but  little  elevation ; the  land  near  the  rivers  is  said 
to  be  fertile.  Capital,  San  Patricio.  Pop.  620,  of  whom  525 
were  free. 

SAN  PATRICIO,  a post-village,  capital  of  San  Patricio  co., 
Texas,  on  the  left  bank  of  Nueces  River. 

SAN  PAULO,  town  and  province,  Brazil.  See  SSo  Paulo. 

SAN  PEHIRO,  a post-office  of  Houston  co.,  Texas. 

SAN  PE'DRO,  (Sp.  pron.  sin  pI'Dro,)  a bay  and  inlet  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  California.  105  miles  S.E.  of  Santa  Barbara, 
in  lat.  33°  48'  N.,  Ion  118°  W. 

SAN  PEDRO,  sin  paMro,  a town  of  New  Granada,  depart- 
ment of  Cundinamarca,  province,  and  25  miles  S.E.  of  An- 
tioquia. 

SAN  PEDRO,  a town  of  Bolivia,  on  the  Mamore  River,  in 
lat.  14°  S.,  Ion.  64°  48'  W. 

SAN  PEDRO,  a river  of  the  Mexican  Confederation, 
partment  of  Tabasco,  tributary  to  the  Usumasinta,  whi'h  it 
joins  near  its  mouth  in  the  Tabasco. 

SAN  PEDRO, sin  peeMro.  (Port.  Sno  Pedro.  s6wn“  pl/dro,) 
a town  of  Portuguese  India,  2 miles  W.  of  Old  Goa. 

SAN  PEDRO,  a town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La 
Plata,)  190  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Pop.  1200. 

SAN  I'EDRO,  the  port  of  Los  Angeles.  California,  lies  In 
lat.  33°  45'.  Like  most  of  the  harbors  on  the  coast,  it  is 
open  to  the  S.  winds,  but  it  is  the  best  of  that  class.  The 
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anchorage  is  good.  Good.s  have  to  he  landed  in  lighters. 
The  hd)  bor  mighi  he  made  entirely  secure  hy  a breakwater, 
.^an  I’eoro  will  probably  be  next  to  San  Diego  in  importance 
on  the  S.  coa.st.  At  present  it  is  the  point  on  the  coast  most 
act"ssib'e  to  the  S.  portion  of  tlie  Tulare  Valley.  The  town 
dt  present  is  quite  small.  It  has  regular  communication 
with  San  Franci.sco  b ' steam. 

S/.N  PMDKO  DEL  MAUKIQUE,  sdn  pi'nro  dSl  mow-ree/- 
k^.  a small  town  of  Spain,  province,  and  18  miles  N.E.  of 
Soria,  Pop.  ti27. 

SAN  PEDIIO  DEL  ROMERAL,  sdn  pA'nro  d§l  ro-mi- 
r.lP,  a small  town  of  Spain,  province,  and  26  miles  S.  of  San- 
tandtr,  in  the  Cantabrian  ^Iouutains.  Pop.  2596. 

SAN  PEDKO  DE  RIBAS,  san  pa'dro  dA  ree^bds.  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province,  and  about  24  miles  from 
Barcelona.  Pop.  2114. 

SAN  PEDRO  TINEO,  ,sdn  p.Vnro  te-ni'o,  a town  of  Spain, 
In  Asturias,  province,  about  33  miles  W.  of  Oviedo.  Pop.  1252. 

SAN  PEDRO  Y SAN  PABLO,  RIO  DE.  ree'o  da  sdn  pi/dro 
e sdn  pd^Blo.  (“River  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,”)  enters  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  10  miles  N.E.  of  the  Tabasco. 

SAN  PELLEGRINO,  sSn  p^l-lA-gree'no,  a village  of  Lom- 
bardy, 8 miles  N.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  13U0. 

SAN  PETE,  a large  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Utah  Terri- 
tory, has  an  area  estimated  at  about  13,UU0  srpiare  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  is  iiv- 
tersected  by  Green  and  Grand  Rivers,  by  whose  tributaries 
it  is  chiefly  drained.  Capital,  Mauti.  Pop.  3815. 

SAN  PIER  D’ AREN  A,  sdn  pe-^R  d^-rA'iui,.  a market-town 
of  Sardinia,  division,  and  2 miles  W.  of  Genoa.  Pop.  7716.  It 
has  iron  foundries,  sugar  refineries,  and  an  extensive  trade. 

SAN  PIERO  A SIEVE.  s3n  pe-.Vro  d se^.VvA,  a market-town 
of  Italy,  in  Tu.scany.  14  miles  N.E.  of  Florence.  Pop.  2500. 

SAN  PIEHKE  D'ALBIGNY,  .sdn  pe-aiu/  ddl'been'yee,/ 
{&x\c.  Pdgm  Alhinen.-;is  ?)  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
province  of  Savoy,  near  the  Isere,  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cham- 
bery.  Pop.  3498. 

SAN  PIETRO,  sdn  pe-.i'tro,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy, government  of  Venice,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Udine. 
Pop.  2600. 

SAN  PIETRO,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Tu.scany,  province  of 
Pisa,  on  the  coast  opposite  Elba.  Pop.  2000. 

SAN  PIETRO,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Oitra.  5 miles  S.  of  Polla.  Pop.  3500. 

SAN  PJ  lilTRO,  a small  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Sardinia.  Pop.  2200. 

SAN  PIETRO,  sdn  pe-tPtro,  a .small  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Sardinia.  Pop.  2200. 

SAN  PI  ETRO,  an  island  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Sardinia,  5 
miles  N.W.  of  Saut’ Antioco.  Length,  7 miles;  breadth,  5 
miles.  Pop.  3235. 

SAN  PIETRO,  .sdn  pe-A/tro,  a village  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Syracuse.  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Modica. 

SAN  PIETBO,  a town  of  Sicily,  province,  and  about  13 
miles  W.  of  Messina.  Pop.  2600. 

SAN  PIETRO,  a town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Messina,  in  a 
ravine  of  the  mountain  above  Patti.  Pop.  2500. 

SAN  PIETRO  AD  SEPIIIM,  sdn  pe-A'tro  dd  sA-feenP,  a vil- 
lage of  Italy,  province  of  Principato  Citra,  3 miles  N.W.  of 
Salerno.  Pop.  2()00. 

SAN  PIETBO  DI  MONTEROSSO,  sdn  pe-d'tro  deemon-td- 
ros'so,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Coni,  on 
the  Grana.  Pop.  1849. 

SAN  PIETRO  IN  GALATINA,  sdn  pe-.Affro  in  gd-ld-tee'nd, 
a village  of  Italy,  province  of  Otranto,  13  miles  S.  of  Lecce. 
Pop.  2300. 

SAN-POO,  sdn-poo  or  san'po^,  written  also  DZANBO 
and  DZANVO,  a Large  river  of  Thibet,  rises  near  lat. 
30“  40'  N.,  Ion.  82°  E.,  flows  eastward,  receiving  numerous 
affluents,  and  has  been  traced  as  far  as  Ion.  9.3°  E..  beyond 
which  point  it  is  believed  to  be  continuous  with  the  Dihong, 
a chief  arm  of  the  Brahmapootra.  See  Br.\hm.\pootra. 

SANQUHAR,  .sank'ker.  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
burgh,  inland  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  24 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Dumfries,  on  the  Nith.  Pop.  of  the  parlia- 
mentary burgh,  in  1851,  23S1;  of  the  towm,  1884.  It  has  a 
handsome  parish  church,  town-hall,  several  schools,  and  a 
subscription  library;  considerable  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  hosiery,  and  carpets,  with  muslin  sew- 
ing and  embroidery  for  the  Glasgow  manufactures.  3'he 
burgh  unites  with  Dumfries,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and 
Kirkcudbright  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Coal-mines  are  wrought  in  the  vicinity.  Imme- 
diately S.E.  of  the  town,  on  a steep  bank  overlooking  the 
Nlth.is  the  picturesque  Castle  of  Sanquhar,  now  the  pro- 
perty <.-f  the  Duke  of  Buccleuh. 

8AN  QUIRICO.  sdn  kweeh-e-ko.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  division,  and  a little  W.  of  Genoa.  Pop.  2568. 

SAN  tiUIHICO  IN  VAL  D’ORCIA.  sdn  kwee're-ko  in  vdl 
JoR-cheetd.  a village  of  Tuscany.  6 miles  from  Pienzn.  P.  1664. 

S.\N  RAH' A EL,  a post-town  in  the  E.  part  of  Marin  co., 
Calitbrnia.  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  San 
^ablo  Bay.  about  25  miles  W.  of  Benicia. 

S.\N  BA'MON.  a post-office  of  Contra  Costa  co..  California. 

SAN  REVO,  sdu  rdfmo,  a maritime  village  of  North  Italy, 
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on  the  Mediterranean,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Oneglia.  Pop.  0854. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  a small  harbor,  where  coasting  ves- 
sels load  with  oil,  dried  fruits,  oranges,  and  fish. 

SAN  ROCH,  sdn  rok,  a village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute  Savoie,  near  Sallanches.  Population, 
1670. 

SAN  ROMAN  DE  LA  VEGA,  sdn  ro-mdn'  dd  Id  vd/gd.  a 
village  of  Spain,  province  of  Leon,  district  of  Astorgo,  on  the 
Tuerto.  Pop.  1710. 

SAN  ROMANO,  sdn  ro-md'no,  a village  and  parish  of 
Tuscany,  on  a plateau  near  the  Arno,  about  1 mile  from 
Stefano.  Pop.  1170. 

SAN  ROMANO  DI  GARFAGNA,  sdn  ro-md/no  dee  gaR- 
fdn'yd,  a village  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Modena,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Verrucole,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Serchio. 
Pop.  1487. 

SAN  ROMSO.  sdn  ro-mbwNo/.  a town  and  pari.sh  of  Portu- 
gal, province  of  Beira  Baixa,  about  45  miles  N.E.  of  Coimbra. 
Pop.  1503. 

SAN  ROQUE,  sdn  ro'kd.  or  SAINT  ROQUE.  sent  rok,  a 
city  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province,  and  56  miles  S.E.  of 
Cadiz,  and  7 miles  N.W.  of  Gibraltar.  The  public  buildings 
.and  institutions  con.sist  of  a granary,  a foundling  hospital, 
and  asylum  for  the  poor  in  one  edifice;  various  schools,  with 
a church  which  has  served  as  a chapel  of  ease,  and  in  which 
the  poet  and  soldier  Cadal.so,  who  was  killed  at  the  seigeof 
Gibraltar,  lies  buried;  a Franciscan  monastery,  now  con- 
verted into  a prison;  and  an  oratory.  San  Roque  was  built 
in  1704,  by  the  Spaniards,  after  the  lo.ss  of  Gibraltar;  they 
used  the  remains  of  Carteia  as  a quarry.  It  is  very  healthy, 
on  which  account,  and  the  cheapness  of  living,  it  is  much 
re-sorted  to  by  patients  from  Gibraltar.  Pop.  7619. 

SAN  (or  SAM)  HOQUE.  See  Saint  Roque. 

SAN  ROQUE  DE  RIOMIERA,  sdn  ro'ka  dd  re-o-me-.d'rd.  a 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  21  miles  S.  of  Santander.  Pop. 
1200. 

SAN  RUFFINO  DI  LEVI,  sdn  roof-fee'no  dee  Id'vee,  a vil- 
lage of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Genoa,  near  the 
Entella.  Pop.  1698. 

SAN  SA'BA,  a small  river  of  Bexar  co.,  Texas,  flows  into  the 
Colorado  Biver.  which  is  here  the  E.  boundary  of  the  county, 

SAN  SALVADOR,  sdn  sal-vd-doR/.  or  SAINT  SALVADOR, 
a republic  of  Central  America,  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by 
Honduras;  N.W.  by  Guatemala,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Rio  Paza;  E.  by  Nicaragua;  S.E.  .by  the  Bay  of 
Conchagua  or  Fonseca;  and  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area, 
about  7500  square  miles.  Its  coast-line  extends  nearly 
150  miles,  is  deeply  indented,  particularly  in  the  S.E., 
and  furnishing  several  good  harbors,  of  which  the  most 
frequented  are  La  Union,  within  the  Bay  of  Conchagua; 
the  roadstead  of  Libertad,  and  Acajutla  or  Sonsonate.  The 
surface  from  the  shore  N.  for  about  15  miles,  is  mode- 
rately low  and  level,  but  it  shortly  after  becomes  broken 
and  rugged,  and  is  traversed  by  mountain  masses  in  dis- 
tinct groups,  giving  it  a wild  appearance.  This  is  increa.sed 
by  no  fewer  than  five  volcanoes.  Avhich  may  be  considered 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  state.  'The  most  active 
is  Yzalco,  but  the  loftiest  are  San  Vicente  and  San  Salvador, 
each  about  9060  feet  high.  The  largest  river  is  the  Lempa, 
which  Lssuing  from  the  Lake  of  Guija.  flows  S.E..  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  between  San  Salvador  and  ID  nduras. 
The  next  in  magnitude  are  the  Paza  and  the  Sirama  or  San 
Miguel.  Other  smaller  streams  are  numerous  and  import- 
ant. as  furnishing  the  means  of  irrigation.  Besides  Lake 
Guija  already  mentioned,  which  is  about  15  miles  long.. by 
5 miles  broad,  there  is  another  called  the  Ylspango.  5 miles 
E.  of  the  town  of  San  Salvador,  9 miles  long,  by  3 miles 
broad.  Numerous  mineral  and  thermal  spi  ings  occur  in  many 
quarters.  'The  variations  of  temperature  are  considerable; 
but  on  the  whole,  the  country  is  considered  very  healthy. 

The  soil  possesses  great  fertility,  and  the  whole  state  is 
one  of  the  best  cultivated  in  Central  America.  'The  most 
important  crop  is  indigo,  which  is  generally  grown,  and  is 
of  an  excellent  quality.  Maize,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton. &c.  thrive  well,  but  wheat  does  not  succeed  except  in 
a few  places;  and  fruits,  though  by  no  means  deficient,  are 
neither  so  various  nor  so  abundant  as  in  the  state  of  Gua- 
temala. Cattle  of  a fine  race,  and  hogs  and  poultry  are 
numerous,  but  sheep  are  few  and  very  indifferent.  The 
dairy  produce  is  chiefly  confined  to  cheese  of  very  ordinary 
quality,  which  forms  one  main  article  of  subsistence;  on 
some  estates,  particularly  near  the  coast,  a rich  and  excel- 
lent cream-cheese  is  made.  The  part  of  the  coast  between 
Acajutla  and  Libertad  is  famous  for  producing  the  article 
known  in  commerce  as  the  bal.sam  of  Peru,  of  whi  h from 
15.000  to  20,000  pounds’  weight  are  annually  obtained. 
Another  tree  of  almost  equal  value  with  the  bal.sam  is  the 
cedar;  large  quantities  are  annually  cut  for  timber.  The 
mineral  deposits,  once  suppo.sed  to  form  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  state,  appear  to  be  very  much  exhnusti'd.  Gold  and 
silver  are  still  extracted,  but  the  returns  are  not  under 
stood  to  be  very  profitable.  Iron  of  excelb-nt  quality,  re- 
sembling the  celebrated  wootz  of  India,  u.sed  to  furnish  ire 
to  two  or  three  smelting-furnaces  in  'he  i eighb  rhood  of 
Metapa,  but  is  no  longer  worked. 
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For  administrative  purposes  the  state  is  divided  into  four 
districts,  called  from  their  chief  towns — San  Mig:uel,  San 
Vicente,  San  Salvador,  and  Santa  Anna  or  Sonsonate.  The 
Republic  of  San  Salvador  is  among  the  most  advanced  in 
civilization  and  culture,  and  its  population  more  peaceable, 
had  long  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  industrious  in 
Central  America,  and  the  state,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is 
still  the  most  densely  peopled.  Pop.  280,000. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  sdn  sai-vd-doa',  or  SAINT  S AL'VADOR', 
» city  of  Central  America,  capital  of  the  federal  district  of 
that  confederation,  before  its  dissolution,  is  situated  on  a 
small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  105  miles 
S.E.  of  Guatemala.  Lat.  13°  44'  S.,  Ion.  89°  8'  W.  It  stands 
between  wooded  heights,  in  a well-watered  vale,  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  Pacific,  and  about  3 miles  S.E.  of 
the  volcano  of  San  'Salvador.  Seen  from  the  town,  this 
fire-mountain  forms  a most  beautiful  cone  with  a gently- 
sloping  summit,  crowned  to  the  highest  peak  with  thick 
forests.  The  crater  is  perfectly  well  preserved,  more  than 
half  a league  in  circumference,  and  partially  filled  with 
water.  It  rises  about  1000  feet  above  the  table-land  on 
which  it  stands.  The  other  hills,  both  those  which  belong 
to  the  volcanic  range  S.,  and  those  of  the  semi-circle  above 
mentioned,  rise  not  more  than  1500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain. 

The  city  of  San  Salvador  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
1523  by  Spanish  emigrants.  It  has,  at  dillerent  periods, 
greatly  suffered  by  earthquakes,  especially  in  the  year 
1659  and  1854.  when  it  was  nearly  destroyed.  The  popula- 
tion, a short  time  before  the  recent  catastrophe,  amounted 
to  about  18,000  souls.  The  town  was  regularly  built,  con- 
tained several  churches  and  convents,  and  was  the  .seat  of 
a bishop.  It  was  a depot  for  sugar  and  indigo,  and  had  .some 
manufactures  of  iron  wares  and  cotton  goods.  The  Federal 
District  comprised  a radius  of  11  miles  around  the  city,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  Pacific,  to  the  port  of  Libertad,  26  miles 
distant. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  a village  of  Ecuador,  on  an  affluent  of 
Napo.  20  miles  R.  of  Avila. 

SAN  SALVADOR.  sSn  sdl-va-dort,  GUANAIIANI,  gwd-na- 
hd'nee.  or  CAT  ISLAND,  one  of  tho  Bahama  Island.s.  in  the 
Atlantic,  28  miles  E.  of  Eleuthera.  Lat.  24°  N.,  and  Ion.  75° 
30' W.  Length,  46  miles;  breadth,  5 miles.  On  its  E.  side 
it  is  bordered  by  reefs.  This  was  the  first  land  discovered 
in  the  New  World  by  Columbus,  who  landed  here  October 
12,  1492. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  sdn  s5l-va-doR',  or  BANZA,  ban'za,  a 
town  of  Africa,  in  South  Guinea,  capital  of  Congo,  160  miles 
S.E.  of  Loango.  Pop.  20,000. 

SAN  SALVADOR.  Brazil.  See  Bahia. 

SAN  SALVADOR  DE  BAYA.MO.  sin  sai-va-doRf  dl  Uaf- 
mo.  a town  of  Cuba,  78  miles  N.W.  of  Santiago,  near  the 
Canto.  Pop.  estimated  from  9000  to  14.000. 

SAN  SALVADOR  PEQUENA.san  sdl-vi-doR/  p.-i-Id'na,  an 
Island  on  the  W.  side  of  the  above. 

SAN  SALVADOR  SOTOMAYOR,  sin  sSl-va-doR/  scVto 
mi-oiP,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  province,  and  7 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Pontevedra.  Pop.  1780. 

SAN  SALVATOR  DE  CANTAMUDA,  sin  sil-vi-toRf  d:l 
kln-tl-moo'Di.  a market-town  of  Spain,  province  of  Palencia, 
10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cervera. 

SAN  SALVATORE,  sin  .s|l-v|-to^rl,  a town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Ale.ssandria.  Pop.  5929. 

SANSAN.  sIn's.liP.  a town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Ilou.ssa; 
lat.  12°  20'  N..  Ion.  12°  E. 

SANS.A.NDING,  sln'sln'dingf,  a town  of  Central  Africa, 
state  of  Bambarra.  on  the  .Juliba,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Sego.  It 
is  stated  to  be  a place  of  extensive  trade,  and  to  have  from 
10,000  to  11.000  inhabitants.  Here  Mungo  Park  embarked 
in  his  schooner  to  descend  the  river,  in  1805. 

SANSANDING.-a  town  of  Central  Africa,  state  of  Wulli, 
on  an  alHuent  of  the  Senegal;  lat.  13°  40'  N.,  Ion.  1-3°  15'  E. 

SANSARIA.  .sin  sl/re-l,  a market-town  of  Central  Ame- 
rica. state,  and  E.  of  Guatemala. 

SAN  S.\STE.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Citra, 
S.W.  of  Castrovillari.  Pop.  18.30. 

SAN  SATURNINO  DE  NOYA,  sin  sl-tooR-nee'no  dl  no'yl, 
a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province,  and  18  miles  from 
Barcelc’^a.  Pop.  1299. 

SAN  SEBASTIAN,  sin  sl-bls-te-ln',  the  capital  town  of 
the  island  of  Gomera,  in  the  Canaries,  on  its  E.  coast.  Pop. 
1594,  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a harbor  defended  by  several 
forts. 

i;AN  SEBASTIAN  DE  LOS  REYES,  sin  sA-b|s-te-lnt  dl 
loce  r.'Pis,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Venezuela,  province, 
Mnd  .50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Caracas. 

SAN  SEBASTIANO.  sin  sl-bis-te-l'no,  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States.  15  miles  N.E.  of  Turin,  on  a height  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  Pop.  1929. 

S \N  SECONDO,  sin  sl-kf'iPdo,  a market-town  of  North 
Italy,  in  Piedmont,  division  of 'Turin  2 miles  S.S.W.  of  Pinc- 
Tolo.  Pop.  205... 

SAN  SECONDO.  See  Parma. 

SANSEGO,  sln-s|tgo,  an  island  of  Illyria,  in  the  Adriatic, 

6 miles  S.W  of  the  island  of  LossinL 


SANSELLAS.  sln-s?PIIs,  a town  of  the  island  of  Majorca- 
15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Palma.  Pop.  3213. 

SAN  SEVERING,  sin  lo-rliPzo  sl-vl-ree'no,  a town  oi 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Macerala,  and  15  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Macerata,  on  the  Potenza.  Pop.  3000.  It  is  a bishop’s  see, 
and  has  10  convents. 

SAN  SEVERING,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Basil 
cata,  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lngonegro. 

SAN  SEVERING,  a village  of  Italy,  province  ot  Principal 
Citra,  8 miles  N.  of  Salerno. 

SAN  SEVERG,  sin  sl-vl'ro,  a town  of  Naples,  province  ol 
Capitanata,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Foggia.  Pop.  17,000.  It  is 
large,  and  has  a cathedral,  several  parish  churches,  a dio- 
cesan seminary,  and  a trade  in  cattle. 

SAN  SIMEGN,  a port  of  California,  in  lat.  35°  37'  N. 

SAN  SGSIG.  sin  so^se-o,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Principato  Citra,  4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Trevico.  Pop.  2000. 

SANS  SGUCI.  a palace  of  Prussia.  See  Potsdam. 

SAN  STEFANG,  the  name  of  several  towns  of  Italy  and 
Sicily.  See  Santo  Stefano. 

SAN-TA,  a fortified  city  of  China.  See  'Tsanta. 

SANTA,  a river  of  North  Peru,  has  a N.W.  course  of  200 
miles,  and  opposite  its  mouth  are  the  islets  of  Santa. 

SAN'i’A,  .sin'tl,  or  PAIMLLA,  pl-reePyl.  a town  of  North 
Peru,  department,  and  65  miles  S.E.  of 'Trujillo,  (Truxillo,) 
on  the  river  Santa,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific. 

SA.VTA  ANA  DE  TAMAULIPAS.  See  Tampico. 

SAN'TA  ANNA,  In'nl,  a lake  of  Mexico,  in  Guatemala, 
province  of  Tabasco,  154  miles  S.E.  of  Vera  Cruz. 

SANTA  ANNA,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  New 
Mexico,  has  an  area  estimated  at  above  5500  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  drained  by  the 
Puerco  and  other  streams.  'The  Sierra  Madre  range  of 
mountains  traverses  the  W.  part  of  tho  county.  Capital, 
Jemez.  flop  3572. 

SAN'TA  AN'NA  or  SANTA  ANA.  sin'tl  I'nl,  a small 
town  of  Los  Angeles  co.,  California,  is  situated  on  a small 
stream  of  its  own  name,  and  on  the  main  road  from  Sacra- 
mento City  to  San  Diego,  28  miles  in  a straight  line  S.E.  of 
Los  Angeles. 

SAN'^l'A  AN'NA,  a post-office  of  De  Witt  co.,  Illinois,  70 
miles  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

SANTA  ANNA,  an  island  of  Brazil,  province  of  Goyaz, 
formed  by  two  branches  of  the  river  Araguay,  2.10  miles 
long,  and  40  miles  broad. 

SANTA  ANNA,  a small  island  of  Brazil,  province,  and  40 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Maranhao.  near  the  coast. 

SANTA  ANNA,  sin'tl  In'nl,  a town  of  Central  America, 
state,  and  11  miles  W.  of  San  Salvador.  Estimated  pop. 
10,000.  Its  vicinity  produces  indigo  and  the  best  sugar  in 
the  country.  Some  iron-mines  are  wrought. 

SAN'fA  ANNA  or  ANA,  I'nl,  a small  town  of  South 
America,  in  Bolivia,  department  of  Beni,  on  the  Yacuma  at 
the  influx  of  the  Rapula, 

SAN'TA  ANNA,  a town  of  South  Peru,  80  miles  N.IV.  of 
Cuzco,  in  a picturesque  valley.  50  miles  in  length. 

SANTA  ANNA,  sin'tl  In'nl,  a market-town  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Matto  Grosso,  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cuyaba.  P.  4000. 

SAN'TA  ANNA,  or  VILLA  NGVA.  veePyl  no'vl.  a mar- 
ket-town of  Brazil,  province  of  Santa  Catharina,  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Laguna.  Pop.  2000. 

SANTA  ANNA,  a market-town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Slio 
Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  on  the  Sino,  N.  of  Porto  Alegre. 
Pop.  1400. 

SANTA  ANNA  DE  CHAVES,  sin'tl  In'nl  dl  chl/v^s,  the 
capital  town  of  the  Portuguese  island  of  St.  'Thomas,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  on  a beautiful  bay  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
i.sland.  It  consists  of  about  500  wooden  houses,  with  a 
fort,  and  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese  governor. 

SANTA  ANNA  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Los  Angeles 
CO.,  in  tho  S.S.E.  part  of  California,  falls  into  the  Pacific. 

SAN'TA  BARBAR  A,  a strait  of  the  Pacific  Gcean,  15  miles 
across,  between  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz, 
190  miles  S.E.  of  Monterey. 

SANTA  BAR'BARA.  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  an  area  estimated  at  above  3000  square  mile.s. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Pacific,  on  the  E.  and 
N.E.  by  the  Coast  Range,  and  partly  on  the  N.  by  the  Santa 
Maria  River,  and  is  drained  by  the  Santa  Clara  or  Saticoy, 
Santa  Inez,  and  other  streams,  which  flow  into  tho  Pacific 
Gcean.  'The  Coast  Range  in  some  parts  attains  the  height 
of  4000  feet.  'The  San  Rafael  peak,  near  Santa  Inez,  is  said 
to  be  8000  feet  high.  A large  part  of  the  county  is  suitable 
for  grazing,  but  the  soil  of  about  one-third  is  well  adapted 
to  tho  cultivation  of  grain.  Along  the  streams  it  is  very 
fertile,  with  facilities  for  irrigation.  Agriculture  is  in  a 
very  rude  state,  and  material  for  fencing  scarce.  'There  are 
not  less  thou  50,000  grape-vines  over  40  years  old,  and  seve- 
ral fine  olive  orchards  in  the  county,  mostly  planted  by  the 
old  mi.'jsionary  priests.  The  lands  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Santa  Inez  River,  and  those  of  the  Saticoy.  are  among  the 
best  in  tho  southern  part  of  the  state.  'There  are  several 
valuable  deposits  of  chromic  iron  and  copper  mineials  in 
the  mountains  near  Santa  Inez  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Saticoy  River.  Gold  Is  found  in  the  southern  part  Iho 
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eoi>nt>  The  waters  of  the  coast  abound  in  mackerel, 
olacklish,  crawfish,  sardines,  clams,  and  oilier  excellent 
species  of  fish.  Large  quantities  are  taken  in  April  and 
Jlay,  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  There  are  several  ex- 
cellent hot  sulphur  springs  near  the  town  of  Santa  Barbara 
[For  continuation,  see  Appendix.] 

SANTA  BARBARA,  a post-town  and  seaport,  capital  of 
Santa  Barbara  co.,  California,  is  situated  on  the  main  road 
from  San  Jose  to  Los  Angeles,  279  miles  in  a straight  line 
nearly  S.E.  of  San  Francisco;  lat.  34°  25'  N.  Its  harbor  is 
open  to  S.  winds.  The  tillable  land  in  the  vicinity,  though 
fertile,  is  hemmed  within  narrow  limits  by  the  Coast 
Range.  Settled  in  1780.  Pop.  in  1860,  2351. 

SANT.\  BARBARA,  siiPti  baR'ba-rd,  a town  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ouro  Preto. 
Pop.  4000. 

SANT.A.  BARB.\RA,  s^n'ti  baR-bi'rd,  a small  town  ofChili, 
department,  and  135  miles  E.S.E.  of  Concepcion,  on  an  is- 
land in  the  Biobio,  near  the  Andes. 

S.\.\T.\  B.^RBARA,  a town  of  Venezula,  department,  and 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  opposite  the  influx  of  the 
Ventuari. 

S.WTA  BARBARA  ISLANDS.  The.se  islands,  nine  in 
number,  consist  of  San  Miguel,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Cruz, 
Aiiacape,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Catalina,  San  Clemente,  San 
Nicholas,  and  San  Juan.  They  lie  along  the  S.  coast  of 
Calitorni.a.  and  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Santa  Barbara,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Diego  counties,  extending  in  a direction 
from  .\.W.  to  S.E.,  about  175  miles,  and  at  a distance  from 
the  land  of  from  20  to  65  miles.  The  Santa  Barbara  Islands 
are  but  imperfectly  known,  and  have  never  been  accurately 
surveyed.  Several  harbors  have  been  examined  by  officers 
ot  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in  the  Pacific:  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  Prisoner’s  Harbor,  on  the  N.  side  of  Santa 
Cruz:  Cuyler’s  Harbor,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  San  Miguel; 
and  Santa  Catalina  Harbor,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island  of 
the  same  name.  The  four  first-named  islands  are  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  a sound  of 
from  20  to  30  miles  wide. 

SANTA  CATALINA,  .sJn'td  kd-tl-lee'n2,  an  island  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  separated  from  California  by  the  channel  of 
S inta  Barbara. 

S.\NT.\  CATALINA,  an  islet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  90 
miles  E.  of  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  immediately  N.  of  Old 
Providence  Island. 

SANTA  CATALINA,  a good  harbor  and  an  island  on  the 
Mosquito  coast,  in  Central  America;  lat.  13°  23'  40"  N.,  Ion. 
81°  22'  10"  W. 

S.ANTA  CATALINA,  a harbor  on  the  E.  coast  of  New- 
foundland. immediately  N.  of  the  entrance  of  Trinity  Bay. 

S.iNTA  CATALINA,  a .lesuit  missionary  station  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata,)  department,  and  15  leagues 
from  Cordova. 

SANTA  CATALINA,  a cape  of  Central  America,  state, 
and  70  miles  S.S.W.  of  Nicaragma. 

SANTA  CATERINA,  sdnh3  kd-t.i-ree'ni,  a fortified  town 
of  Sicily,  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Caltanisetta,  on  a hill  near  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Salso.  Pop.  5800. 

SA.NTA  CATERINA,  a market-town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  Caltanisetta.  near  the  sea.  13  miles  IV^.N.W.  of  Terranova. 

SANTA  CATERINA,  a castle  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
island  of  Favignana.  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily.  See  Caterina 
and  Santa  Catharina 

SA.NTA  CATERINA,  sdn'tA  ki-t:\-ree'nd,  a market-town 
of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  26  miles  S.  of 
Cautanzaro. 

SANTA  CATERINA,  the  northernmost  headland  of  the 
island  of  Corfu. 

SANTA  CATERINA,  CANAL  OF,  in  North  Italy,  con- 
nects, with  other  canals,  the  Adige  and  Bacchiglione  Rivers 
w’ith  the  Brenta.  Length,  8 miles. 

SANTA  CATHARINA.  a fortified  island  of  Brazil,  form- 
ing the  superb  bay  of  the  same  name,  off  the  coast  of  the 
above  province,  between  lat.  27°  and  28°  S.  Length  from 
N.  to  S.,  30  miles;  breadth.  8 miles.  Pop.  12.000.  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  well  watered,  and  covered  with  forests, 
and  abounds  with  natuial  curiosities.  On  its  W.  coast  is  the 
town  of  Desterro. 

SANTA  CATHARINA,  sin^t^  kd  ti-ree'nl,  a small  trian- 
gular-shaped maritime  province  of  South  Brazil,  situated 
between  lat  20°  and  30°  S.,  Ion.  49°  and  51°  W.,  having 
E.  the  Atlantic,  and  on  other  sides  the  provinces  of  Sao 
Panic  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Area.  25,002  square  miles. 
Pop.  90,000.  The  coast  is  low;  surface  elsewhere  moun- 
tainous, traversed  by  the  Serra  Catharina  on  the  W.,  and 
well  watered.  From  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  uni- 
form mildness  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  called  the  “paradise 
of  Brazil.”  The  principal  crops  are  rice,  manioc,  millet, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  cochineal,  with  a little  cotton.  Principal 
towns,  Desterro,  Sao  Francisco,  and  Laguna.  The  Assembly 
is  composed  of  20  members. 

SANTA  CHRISTINA,  one  of  the  Marquesas  Islands.  See 
T.\hu.\ta. 

SANTA  CLARA,  sdnffd  kld'rd,  an  i.slet  of  Ecuador,  In  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  13  miles  S.E.  of  the  island  of  Puna. 
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SANTA  CLARA,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Call 
fornia,  has  an  area  estimated  at  above  12(i0  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Coast  Range,  and  is 
drained  by  the  Guadalupe  River  and  several  other  smaller 
streams  flowing  into  San  Franci.sco  Bay,  which  extends  a 
few  miles  into  the  county.  Soil  well  adapted  to  cu  tiva- 
tion,  and  very  fertile  along  the  streams.  The  county  is 
partly  intersected  by  the  railroad  from  San  Francisco  to 
San  Jose,  the  cajiital.  See  Appendix. 

SANTA  CLAR.4,  a post-town  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, is  situated  on  a small  stream  flowing  into  the  head 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  on  the  main  road  from  San  Jose 
to  San  Francisco.  See  Appexdix. 

SANTA  CLA^RA  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  California,  rises  among  the  mountains,  and  flowing 
in  a general  W.  course,  falls  into  the  Pacific. 

SANTA  COLO.MA,  sdnffd  ko-lo'md,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Barcelona.  9^  miles  S.E.  of  Cervera. 

SANTA  COLOMA  DE  FARNES.  sdn'td  ko-lo'md  dd  faR' 
nds.  a town  of  Spain.  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gerona.  Pop.  3526 

SANTA  COLUMBA  DE  RI ANJO,  sdnRd  ko-loom'bd  da  re- 
dng'Ho,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  province,  and  about  50 
miles  fiom  Corunna.  Pop.  1811. 

SANTA  CROCE,  a town  of  Austria.  See  IIeiuoen-Kreutz. 

SANTA  CROCE  (sdnffd  kro'chd)  Cape,  a headland  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Sicily.  N.  of  Agosta ; lat.  37°  15'  N.,  Ion.  1-5°  1.5'  E. 

SANT.4  CROCE,  sdnffd  kro'chi,  a market-town  of  Sicily, 
CO.,  and  13  miles  S.W.  of  Modica,  near  the  Mediterranean. 

SANTA  CROCE,  a market-town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  cn 
the  Arno.  4 miles  N.W.  of  San  Miniato.  Pop.  5100. 

SANTA  CROCE,  a town  of  Illyria,  government  of  Triest, 
14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Gbritz. 

SANTA  CROCE  DI  M AGLIANO,  sdn/td  kro/chd  dee  mdl- 
yd'no,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Molise,  8 miles 
S.E.  of  Lari  no.  Pop.  3410. 

SANTA  CROCE  DI  MORCONE,  sin/td  kro'chd  dee  moR- 
ko'nd,  a market-town  of  Naple.s,  province  of  Molise,  12  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  3040. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  sdn'tl  crooss  (or  cronce.)  a river  of  Pata- 
gonia. enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  lat.  .50°  S..  Ion.  68°  .30'  W. 
It  has  been  explored  inland  for  200  miles,  to  near  Ion.  72°  W., 
and  found  to  flow  throughout  very  rapidly,  between  lava 
ranges,  bounding  barren  and  shinurly  plains. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  a bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island  of 
Cura9ao. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  nixiftA  kroos,  or  SAINT  CROIX,  sent  kroi, 
the  largest  and  southernmost  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  the 
West  Indies,  forming,  with  St.  Thomas  and  St.John,  the 
Danish  governmentof  the  West  Indies.  It  lies  65  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Porto  Rico;  lat.  (E.  point)  17°  45'  30"  N.,  Ion.  64°  34'  W. ; 
and  is  about  20  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  by  about  5 miles 
broad.  Area,  110  square  miles.  It  is  gene7’ally  flat,  though 
a range  of  low  heights  follow  the  line  of  its  N.  shore,  well 
watei’ed  and  fertile.  Climate  at  times  unhealthy,  and  tem- 
perature varying  from  54°  to  72°.  Earthquakes  and  hurri- 
canes are  frequent.  Two-fifths  of  the  island  are  in  sugar- 
cane plantations,  and  about  one-half  is  occupied  with  general 
crops,  only  a small  portion  remaining  uncultivated.  Sugar 
and  rum  are  the  principal  products;  the  others  are  cotton, 
coffee,  and  indigo.  Some  cattle  are  reared.  'The  capital  and 
residence  ofthe  governor  is  Chiistianstadt;  and  in  the  island 
is  another  small  town,  called  Frederikstadt.  Santa  Cruz  was 
discovered  by  Columbus,  on  his  second  voyage;  and  was, 
by  turns,  under  the  sway  of  the  Dutch,  British.  Spaniards, 
and  French,  who  ceded  it  to  Denmark.  It  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1807.  and  restored  to  the  Danes  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  The  prevailing  language  is  English.  Pop.  25,600. 

SANT'A  CRUZ,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  California,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  Cir- 
cumference, about  45  miles. 

SANT.\  CRUZ,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  80 
miles  S.E.  of  Loreto. 

SAN'iW  CRUZ,  an  i.sland  group  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  See 
Qdeen  Charlotte  Islands. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  an  island  off  the  N.  coa.st  of  Cuba,  30 
miles  N.E.  of  Mantanzns. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  sdn'td  crooce,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of 
California,  has  an  area  of  about  500  .square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Pacific,  and  is  separated  from 
Monterey  county  on  the  S.  by  the  Rio  I’ajaro.  flowing  into 
that  ocean.  The  surface  is  generally  uneven  or  hilly,  with  a 
range,  called  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountain.s,  running  (ui  the 
N.E.  border.  The  soil  in  the  more  level  portions  is  usually 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  Gold  is  found,  although  not  in 
great  abundance.  The  streams  of  this  county  afford  va- 
luable water-power.  Capital,  Santa  Cruz.  Pop.  4944, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  a post-town,  capital  of  Santa  Cruz  co., 
California,  is  situated  on  the  Pacific.  59  miles  in  a straight 
line  S.S.E.  of  San  Francisco,  in  lat.  37°  N.  1 ts  harbor  is  open 
to  the  S.  winds,  and  its  sandy  bottom  offers  .a  •'ery  poor 
anchorage.  It  is  the  trading  point  for  the  Pajaio  and  other 
smaller  valleys,  not  extensive,  but  fei’tile  and  productive 
A road  extends  from  this  town  to  San  Jose.  Pop.  1272. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  sin'td  kroos.  a town  ot  Brazf,  jiroymou, 
and  120  miles  S.E.  of  Ooyaz,  on  the  Pari.  Pop.  3000. 
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SANTA  CRUZ,  a town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Lu;&on.  in  the  Philippines,  110  miles  N.N.W.  of  Manila. 
Pop.  5400. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  a town  on  one  of  the  Azores.  See  Graciosa. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DE  LA  PALMA.  sin'tS.  kroos  dd  U pdP- 
md.  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Palma,  one  of  the  Canaries, 
it  lies  on  the  E.  coast,  in  a spacious  bay,  from  7 to  10  fathoms 
in  depth,  and  was  declared  a free  port  in  1852.  It  contains 
several  monasteries,  a town-hou.se,  an  hospital,  a chair  of 
Latinity,  several  schools,  and  2 public  fountains.  It  is 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  tissues,  consisting  of 
gloves,  ho.siery.  ribbons.  &c.  Pop.  .5641. 

S ANTA  CRUZ  DE  LA  SIERRA,  .sdn'td  kroos  d.d  Id  se-§R'Rd, 
the  easternmost  and  largest  department  of  Bolivia,  extend- 
ing between  lat.  15°  and  21'  S.,  and  Ion.  58°  and  65°  W., 
having  E.  Brazil.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  or  undula- 
ting. chiefly  watered  by  the  Mamore  and  its  tributaries, and 
covered  with  unexplored  forests.  The  products  compri.se 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  cotton,  honey,  and  indigo,  and  it 
is  snppo.sed  to  be  rich  in  minerals:  but  civilized  settlements 
are  scantily  sprinided  over  its  surfiice.  The  principal  towns 
are  San  Lorenzo  de  la  Fron tea,  Santa  Cruz,  Santiago,  San 
Juan  Bautista,  and  Concepcion.  The  town  of  Santa  Cruz 
is  a decayed  place  near  the  capital.  San  Lorenzo. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DE  LOS  ROSALES,  sdn/td  kroos  d.i  loce 
ro-sd'l^s,  a town  of  North  Mexico,  68  miles  from  Chihuahua. 
It  was  bombarded  and  captured  by  a detachment  of  Ame- 
ricans under  General  Price.  March  i6, 1848.  The  Americans’ 
loss  was  4 killed  and  19  wounded;  that  of  the  Mexicans,  236 
killed,  and  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DEL  QUICHE,  sdn'td  krooz  dM  kee'chA, 
a ruined  city  of  Central  America,  state  of  Guatemala.  E.N.E. 
of  Quezaltenango.  Near  it  is  a village  of  the  same  name. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DE  MAYO.  See  Guitivis. 

SANTA  CRUZ  (sdrPtd  kroos)  DE  TENERIFFE,  d:\  t§n'e- 
rif'.  the  capital  city,  and  chief  commercial  port  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  Lat.  28° 
28'  12"  N.,  Ion.  16°  14' 4S"  VV'.  The  houses  are  whitewashed  or 
painted,  and  present  a gay  appearance.  The  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  provided  with  footpaths  and  lamps ; and  the  prin- 
cipal square  is  surrounded  with  good  edifices,  and  adorned 
with  a colo.ssal  statuary  group,  repre.senting  the  apparition 
of  the  Virgin  of  Candeiaria  to  the  Guanches,  the  original  in- 
h.abitants.  ,\t  its  extremity,  facing  the  sea.  is  the  principal 
fort,  that  of  San  Christobal.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  custom-house,  the  military  hospital,  and  the  old  Francis- 
can convent,  in  which  almost  all  the  public  bodies  hold  their 
meetings.  There  are  a prison,  a pooi’s-house,  2 public,  and 
2 private  primary  schools,  a drawing  school,  and  1 for  navi- 
gation: several  fbuntains,  2 parish  churches,  one  of  them  a 
magnificent  edifice,  and  3 hermitages.  The  harbor  is  very 
secure,  with  a c.apacity  for  10  or  12  vessels  of  war:  it  has  a 
magnificent  mole,  of  modern  construction,  vihich  juts  out 
far  into  the  sea.  The  coast  is  commanded  by  4 forts  and 
various  redoubts.  Wine,  brandy,  almonds,  and  cochineal 
are  the  only  articles  exported;  and  the  imparts  consist  of 
English.  French.  Spanish,  and  Genoese  marmfactures.  On 
an  average  of  the  two  ye.ars,  1844  and  1845,  the  number  of 
the  vessels  entering  and  leaving  this  port  v ore  as  follows : — 
Entered.  242.  (tons,  17.273;)  cleared,  223,  (tons,  13,961.) 
The  chief  industry  of  the  place  consifts  in  constructing 
fishing-boats,  and  loading  and  unloading  vessels.  Pop. 
8U70. 

SANTA  DE  JESUS,  sdn'td  dA  nA/sof-s,  a market-town  of 
Venezuela,  department  of  Apure,  on  the  Meta,  46  miles  W. 
of  its  junction  with  the  Orinoco. 

SAN  T.\DE0,  sin  ti-d.Vo,  a river  of  Pitagonia.  enters  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Esteveu.  in  the  Pacific  Ocexn,  and  though  navi- 
gable tor  only  11  miles,  is  the  largent  atream  S.  of  the  Chiloe 
Archipeliigo. 

SANTA  DOMENTCA,  .sin'ti  d')-in,Vne-ki,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Citia,  3 miles  E.  of  Scalea. 
Pop.  2586. 

SANT.A.  ELEN.V,  (IsiAxn.)  See  S.mnt  IIei.en.\. 

SANTA  ELLA,  sin-ti  Al'yi,  a \ iilage  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lusia, province,  and  20  inilfA  S,S.’/V.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  1948. 

SANTA  EUFE.MIA,  (It.  proa.  siiPti  A-o6-'t;Vme-i.)  or 
simply  EUFEMI.\,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  TI.,  near  the  Gulf  of  St,  Eafemia,  5 miles  W.  of  Nicas- 
tro.  Pop.  1100,  It  suffered  severely  in  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1638. 

SANTA  EULALIA,  sindi  A-oo-lifle-a,  a town  of  Ivi^a, 
one  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  Pop.  3220. 

SANTA  EULALIA  DE  PP.OVENSANA.  See  IIospit.vlet. 

SANTA  Ffi,  sin'tA  fA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
province,  and  7 mile.s  W.  of  Granada.  Santa  Fe  was  built 
ty  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  while  besieging  Granada,  and  the 
leed  of  capitulation  was  s'gned  here.  It  was  also  from  this 
place  that  Columbus  set  o ut  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery, 
tu  1806  it  was  much  shattered  by  an  earthquake.  Pop.  4172. 

S.VNTA  FE.  a saaill  river  in  the  N.  part  of  Florida,  forms 
the  lioundary  between  Alachua  and  Columbia  counties,  and 
enters  the  Suwaueo  River. 

SANTA  FE,  r,  />oaboffice  of  Columbia  co.,  Florida. 

SANTA  FE,  « posinfllce  of  Poinsett  co.,  Arkansas. 
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SANTA  FE,  a post-office  of  Maury  co.,  Tennessee 

SANTA  FE,  a post-office  of  Bracken  co.,  Kentucky. 

SANTA  FE,  a post-office  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana,  about  6(> 
miles  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

SANTA  FE,  a post-office  of  Alexander  co.,  Illinois. 

SANTA  FE,  a thriving  village  of  Monroe  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  South  Fork  of  Salt  River,  60  miles  N.  of  Jeffers-m 
City.  It  has  fertile  farms,  and  rich  beds  of  coal  in  tlw 
vicinity. 

SANTA  F15,  (Sp.  pron.  sAn'tA  fA,)  a county  in  the  N.  cen- 
tral part  of  New  Mexico,  has  an  area  estimated  at  about 
2000  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  is  drained  by  several  small  affluents  of  that 
river.  The  surface  in  the  S.  part  is  mountainous.  Capital, 
Santa  Fe.  lN)p.  8114. 

SANTA  FE,  the  capital  and  largest  town  of  New  Mexico, 
is  situated  on  the  Rio  Chicito,  or  Santa  Fe  River,  an  affluent 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  20  miles 
in  a direct  line.  Lat.  35°  41'  N.,  Ion.  about  106°  10'  W.  It 
is  the  great  emporium  of  the  overland  trade  which,  since 
1822,  has  been  carried  on  with  the  state  of  Missouri.  Each 
of  the  houses,  which  are  principally  built  of  dark-colored 
adobes,  or  unburnt  brick,  usually  forms  a square,  with  a 
court  within,  upon  which  nearly  all  tlie  apartments  open 
from  the  street.  There  is  generally  but  one  enti-aTice,  which 
is  wide  and  high  enough  to  admit  animals  with  their  packs. 
Much  of  the  ground  in  and  around  Santa  Fe  is  extremely 
sandy;  and  in  dry  weather,  when  the  wind  is  high,  this  is 
a source  of  great  annoyance.  The  place  is  well  supplied 
with  cool  water  from  springs  within  its  limits,  and  also  from 
fountains  above  the  city  near  the  mountain  side.  Nume- 
rous acerjuias,  (A-sAtke  As.)  or  small  canals,  are  led  through 
the  streets,  and  afterwards  serve  to  irrigate  the  gardens  and 
fields  below  the  town  for  several  miles.  On  the  whole,  the 
appearance  of  Santa  Fe  is  very  uninviting,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  exceedingly  depraved.  It  stands  on  a plateau, 
which  is  elevated  about  7000  feet  above  the  .sea,  and  a short 
distance  S.W.  of  the  base  of  a snow-capped  mountain,  which 
rises  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town.  One  or  two 
newspapers  iye  issued  here.  Pop.  in  1860,  4635. 

SANTA  FE,  sAn'tA  fA,  a city  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
(La  Plata,)  capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Salado,  5 miles  N.W.  of  ParanA.  Pop.  4000.  It 
has  several  clnirches,  2 convents,  and  trade  with  the  interior. 

SANTA  FE,  a province  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La 
Plata,)  South  America,  between  lat.  30°  and  .33°  S.,  Ion.  61° 
and  62°  W'.,  on  the  \V'.  side  of  the  river  Parana,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  province  of  Entre  Rios.  Principal  rivers, 
the  Salado.  and  the  Tercero  or  Carcaranal.  The  chief  towns 
are  Santa  Fe,  the  capital.  Rosario,  and  Fort  St.  Espiritu. 

SANTA  FJI.  an  island  in  the  above  province  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Bepuhlic,  between  the  ParanA  and  Salado,  50  miles 
in  length,  by  6 in  average  breadth,  and  having  the  town 
Santa  Fe  at  its  N.,  and  Fort  St.  Espiritu  at  its  S.  extremity. 

SANTA  FE  DE  ANTIOQUIA.  See  AxTioquiA. 

SANTA  FE  DE  BOGOTA.  See  Bogota. 

SANT’  AGATA,  sAnt  A'gA-tA,  a small  town  of  Italy,  in 
Tuscany,  2 miles  N.N.W.  of  Scarperia. 

SANT’  AGATA  or  SANTIIIA.  .sAn'te-a,  a small  town  of 
Italy,  in  Piedmont,  province  of  Yercelli.  Pop.  4170. 

SANT’  AGAT’A,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  district  of  Gaeta.  with  remains  of  a magnificent 
amphitheatre,  and  ruins  of  ancient  Mintuvno.  Pop.  6800. 

SANT’  AGATA  DEI  GOTI,  sAnt  A'gA-tA  d:Pe  go'tee.  (anc. 
Affatlinpolis.)  a town  of  Naple.s,  15  miles  E.  of  Capua. 

SANT’  AGATA  NUOVO,  sAnt  A'gA-tA  noo-o'vo,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Reggio. 
Pop.  2170. 

SANTA  GTULIETTA.  sAn'tA  joo-le-&t'tA,  a market-town 
of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont,  division  of  Ales.sandria, 
9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Voghei’fi.  Pop.  2070. 

SANTAGNY,  sAn-tAg-nee(?)  a Spanish  town,  island  of  Ma- 
jorca, 29  miles  S.E.  of  Palma.  It  consi.sts  of  about  1100 
houses.  Near  its  centre  stands  an  old  fortress,  which  .served 
as  a protection  against  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  Algerine 
pirates.  Pop.  5214. 

SANTA  HELENA,  sAn'tA  .A-l.VnA,  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Maranhao,  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Guimaraens. 

SANTA  INEZ,  .sAn'tA  e-n6s',  (‘-St.  Agne.s,”)  a river  of 
Santa  Barbara  co.,  California,  rises  among  the  mountains 
of  the  Coast  Range,  and  flowing  in  a general  W.  course,  falls 
into  the  I’acific  Ocean,  about  10  miles  N.  of  Cape  Concepcion. 

SANTA  INEZ,  a town  of  Santa  Barbara  co.,  California,  is 
situated  on  the  main  road  from  San  Jose  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  on  a river  of  its  owm  name,  265  miles  in  a straight  line 
S.E.  by  S.  of  San  Francisco. 

SANTA  ISABEL,  sAn'tA  e-sA-hjP,  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Matto  Gros.so,  on  the  Paragnaqu.  It  is  the  capital 
of  its  district,  and  consists  of  about  3000  scattered  mud  and 
straw  lints. 

SANTA  ISABEL,  sAn'tA  ee-zA-h5l',  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince. and  120  miles  N.E.  of  Sao  Paulo. 

SANTA  JUANA,  sAn'ta  uoo-A'nA,  an  island  of  Chili,  da- 
partment.  and  38  mile.s  K.S.E.  of  Concepcion,  in  the  rivei 
Biohio.  A fort  on  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Araucan  ians  in  1601. 
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SANTA  LA^OA,  sin'ti  a village  of  Brazil,  pro- 

vince of  Minas  '•  ieraes,  on  a lake  of  the  same  name.  16  miles 
N K.  of  Sahara.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  number  of  pa- 
tients attracted  to  it  by  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  water 

6 ‘the  lakes. 

SANT’  ALBANO,  sdnt  il-bihio.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  Savoy,  2 miles  from  Chambery,  on  the  Aisse. 
Also  the  name  of  a village  7 ipiles  W.  of  Vercelll. 

SANT.A  LU'CAII.  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co..  Georgia. 

SANTA  LUCK,  sdn'ti  loo'chd,  a village  of  Tuscany,  divi- 
'on  of  I’isa,  about  9 miles  from  Lari.  Pop.  2016. 

SANTA  LUCIA,  sin'ti  loo-chee'd.  a town  of  Sicily,  pro- 
vince. and  lo  miles  VV.S.W.  of  Me.ssina.  Pop.  4500. 

SANTA  LCCI.A.  sdiPtd  loo-cheetd.  a market-town  of  Sicily, 

7 miles  S.S.K.  of  .Milazzo.  Pop.  4500. 

SA.NTA  LUCIA,  sdnTd  loo-see'd.  a town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  (La  Plata,)  106  miles  from  Corrieutes,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Parana. 

SANTA  LUCI  A.  sdnTd  loo-see'd.  a river  of  Uruguay,  joins 
the  Plata  estuary,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Monte  Video,  after  a S. 
course  of  loO  miles. 

SANTA  LUCIA,  a bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  Borneo;  lat.  4° 
20'  N..  Ion.  117"^  E. 

SANTA  LUCIA  IN  MELAZZO,  sdn^til  loo-chee'a  in  md- 
Idt/so,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Priucipato  Citra,  5 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Salerno.  Pep.  3000. 

SANTA  LUSSURGUI,  sdn'td  loo.s-sooRtgwee,  a vill.age  in 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  province,  and  8 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Cagliai'i,  in  a large  mountain  hollow,  apparently  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  Pop.  4469. 

SANTA  LUZIA  or  LUCIA,  sdn'td  loo-see'd.  one  of  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands.  N.W.  of  St.  Nicolas,  and  S.E.  of  St.  An- 
tonia. It  is  about  8 miles  long  by  3 miles  broad. 

SANTA  LUZIA  or  LUCIA,  sdn'td  loo-zee'd,  a town  of  Bra- 
zil. province,  and  120  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Goyaz.  The  inha- 
bitants have  some  gold  washings.  Pop.  of  district,  3000. 

SANTA  LUZIA,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Alagoas. 
formerly  called  Alago.\  do  Norte,  on  a lake  about  110  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Recife.  Pop.  1500. 

SANTA  LUZIA,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  on  the  Guaicuhi  or  Telhas,  60  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Ouro 
Preto.  Pop.  of  district,  6000. 

SANTA  LUZIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Sergipe,  sometimes  called  SANTA  LUZIA  DO  KIO  REAL, 
sdn'td  lon-see'd  do  reeto  ra-dl',  on  a height  above  the  small 
river  Guararema.  a tributary  of  the  Real,  26  miles  S.S.W',  of 
Sao  Christovao.  Pop  of  district.  IfOO. 

SANTA  MADONNA  DEGLI  ANG KLI,  sdn'td  md-don'nd 
ddl'yee  dn'jd-le,  or  SANTA  MARIA  DEGLI  ANGELI,  sdu'- 
td  md-ree'a  ddl'yee  dn'jd-le,  a village  of  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Perugia,  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Perugia.  It  has  a cele- 
brated church,  which  gives  it  its  name. 

SANTA  MAGDALE'NA,  a bay  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Malta, 
4 miles  N.W.  of  Valetta. 

SANT-AMAND,  sdxt  d'mdnt  or  SAINT-AMAND,  sdnt 
d'mdN®',  a commune  of  Belgium,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Antwerp, 
on  the  Scheldt.  Pop.  3000. 

SANTA  MARGARITA,  sdn'td  maR-gd-ree'td,  a town  of 
Sicily.  42  miles  N.W'.  of  Girgenti.  Pop.  7000. 

SAN'l'A  MARGARITA,  a village  of  Italy.  See  Margarita.’ 

SANTA  MARGARITA,  sdn'td  maR-gd-ree'td,  an  island 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Lower  California.  Lat.  24°  .30'  N.,  Ion 
111°  30'  W'.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Bay 
of  Madelina.  Length,  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  45  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  15  miles. 

SANTA  MARIA,  sdn'td  md-ree'd.  (St.  Mary,)  the  southern- 
most extremity  of  Portugal,  province  of  Algarve,  7 miles 
S.E.  of  Paro.  Lat.  of  the  light-house.  36°  56'  N .,  Ion.  7°  47'  W. 

SAN'l'A  MARI  A,  a village  of  Corsica.  9 miles  E.  of  Ajaccio. 

SANTA  MARTA,  a village  of  the  island  of  Ustaca,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town. 

SANTA  MARIA,  sdn'td  md-ree'd.  an  island  of  Portugal. 
In  the  Atlantic,  the  most  southern  of  the  Azores,  in  lat.  37° 
N.,  Ion.  29°  W.  Greatest  length,  about  13  miles;  breadth, 
9 miles. 

SAN'fA  MARI'A,  a small  stream  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  Santa  Barbara  counties,  and  falls  into  the  Pacific  about 
4U  miles  N.  of  Cape  Concepcion. 

SANTA  MARIA,  sdn'td  md-ree'd.  a small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Chili,  department,  and  .30  miles  S W.  of  Concepcion. 
In  the  Bay  of  Arauco.  Its  surface  was  raised  from  8 to  10 
feet  Viy  the  earthquake  of  February,  1835.  Lat.  37°  2'  8"  S., 
h'n.  73°  34'  15"  W. 

SANTA  MARIA,  sdn'td  md-ree'd.  a town  of  the  island  of 
Majorca,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Palma.  Pop.  1918. 

SAN'l’A  MARIA  A MON'J'K.  sdn'td  md-ree'd  d mon'td.  or 
MARIA  IN  MONTE,  md-ree'd  in  mon'td,  a walled  town  of 
Tuscany,  near  Florence,  on  the  Arno.  Pop.  3052. 

SANTA  MARIA  A VICO,  sdn'td  md-ree'd  d vee'ko,  a vil- 
lage of  Naples,  province  of  'Terra  di  Lavoro,  district  of  Nola. 
Pop.  4800. 

SANTA  MARIA  D’ANGLONA.  sdn'td  md-ree'd  ddn-glo'nd. 
a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata,  on  the  Agri,  5 
miles  E.  of  Tursi. 
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SANTA  MARTA  DE  BE^EM,  Brazil.  See  Par.v. 

SANTA  MARIA  DE  FE,  san'td  md-re^d  dd  fii,  a town  of 
Paraguay.  45  miles  E.  of  Neembucu.  Here  the  naturalist,  Ben- 
pland.  was  long  detained  a prisoner  by  the  Dictator  Francia. 

SAN'l’A  MARIA  DE  LOS  LLANOS,  sdn'td  md-ree'd  dd  loce 
Id'noce,  a town  of  Majorca,  province,  and  18  miles  E.S.E.  ol 
Ciudad  Real. 

SANTA  MARIA  DEL  PARAMO,  sdn'td  md-ree'd  ddl  p^* 
rd-mo,  a village  of  Spain,  province,  and  20  miles  S.  of  Leon. 
Pop.  1404. 

SANTA  MARTA  DE  MARIN,  sdn'td  md-ree'd  dd  md-reen', 
a market-town  of  Spain,  province,  and  9 miles  N.  of  Vigo. 
It  has  a good  harbor  on  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  and  an  active  pil- 
chard fishery. 

SANTA  MARIA  DE  NIEVA,  sdn'td  md'ree'd  dd  ne-.d'vd,  a 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  15  miles  N.W.  of  Segovia. 
Pop.  1700. 

SANTA  MARIA  DE  ROSAL.  sdn'td  md-ree'd  dd  ro-sdl',  a 
town  of  Majorca,  province  of  Pontevedra,  18  miles  S.W’.  of 
Burgos.  Pop.518k 

SANTA  MARIA  DI  CAPUA, .sdn'td  md-ree'd  dee  kd'poo-d.  r 
town  of  Naples,  province  of 'Terra  di  Lavoro,  5 miles  W.N.W 
of  Caserta.  It  has  a criminal  and  a civil  court,  several  Ro- 
man antiquities,  including  the  remains  of  a large  amphi- 
theatre, a subterranean  gallery,  and  a triumphal  arch  across 
the  road  to  Capua.  Pop.  8.360. 

SANTA  MARIA  DI  LEUCA,  .sdn'td  md-ree'd  dee  Id'oo-kd,  a 
town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto.  20  miles  S.E.  of  Galli- 
poli. It  is  the  see  of  a bishop.  Pop.  3000. 

SANTA  MARIA  DI  NISCEMI.  sdn'td  md-ree'd,  dee  ne- 
sd/mee,  a village  of  Sicily,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Caltanisetia. 
Pop.  1100. 

SANTA  MARIA  MAGGIORE.  sdn'td  md-ree'd  mdd  jo'rd, 
a market-town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Novara, 
7 miles  E.  of  Domo  d’Ossola.  Pop.  1212. 

SANTA  MARIANA  GINZO  DE  LIMIA.  sdn'td  md-ree-a'- 
nd  gHeen'tho  dd  lee'me-d.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  pro- 
vince, and  18  miles  S.E.  of  Orense.  on  a small  stream  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  1065. 

SANTA  MARIA  N0RE57A,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Asturias, 
province,  and  about  7 from  Oviedo,  near  the  Norefia,  an 
affluent  of  the  Nora.  Pop.  1695. 

SANTA  MARTA,  sdn'td  maa'td,  (**  Saint  Martha,”)  a mar- 
ket-town of  Spain,  province,  and  19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Badajos. 

SAN'l’A  MARTA,  a market-town  of  Tpain,  province  of 
Lugo,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Santa  Marta,  6 miles  S.  of 
Cape  Ortega  1. 

SAN'l’A  MARTA  or  MARTHA,  sdn'td  mda'ld,  a seaport 
town  of  South  America,  in  NewGranda.  department  of  Mag- 
dalena, on  the  E.  shore  of  a bay  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  40 
miles  N.E.  of  the  month  of  the  river  Magdalena.  Poj).  8000. 
It  has  some  good  residences,  a conspicuous  cathedral,  and  a 
tolerable  harbor,  defended  by  a castle  and  .several  battei-ies, 

SANTA  MARTA  DE  TERA,  sdn'td  maa'td  dd  ta'rd.  a 
market-town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  11  miles  W'.N.W.  of  Bena- 
vente. 

SANTA  MARTHA,  sdn'td  maR/td,  a town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  'Tras-os-Montes,  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Villa  Real. 
Pop.  2000. 

SAN'TA  MARTHA,  a village  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Minho,  11  miles  N.  of  Viana.  Pop.  1000. 

SANTA  MARTHA  DE  BOURO,  sdn'td  ma.R'td  da  bo'ro.  a 
town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Minho,  12  miles  from  Braga. 
Pop.  1011. 

SANTA  MARTHA  DE  PENAGUTlO.  sdn'td  maR'td  dd  p.d- 
nd-ghe-6wNG',  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  'Tras  os  Montes, 
9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Lamego.  Pop.  2000. 

SAN'TA  MAURA,  sdn'td  mbw'rd.  or  LEUCA'DTA,  (anc. 
Leucas ; Gr.  Aevxaf,  or  Leucadia,  AevKa^rn;  modern  Greek 
pron.  Idf-kd-THee'd ;)  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  separated  by  y channel  1 mile 
across,  from  the  W’.  coast  of  Acarnania.  uith  '»'bi(  h it  is  said 
to  have  been  connected.  Length,  22  milen;  extreme  breadth, 
9 miles.  Estimated  area,  180  square  miles.  Pop.  IS.OOO, 
Number  of  pupils  attending  school  in  1852,  €21.  A chain 
of  lime.stone  mountains  intersects  it  from  N.  to  S.  covering 
the  surface, with  its  spurs,  and  terminating  S.W.  in  the 
promontory  of  Cape  Ducato.  (anc.  Lp.ucadin.  from  the  Greek 
Attufof,  Zcw/. os,  “white,”)  famous  as  “S&ppho’s  Leap.”  and 
from  the  white  cliffs  of  which  the  island  derived  its  name. 
Mount  St.  Elias,  in  the  centre,  is  3000  feet  in  height.  'The 
climate  is  variable,  the  temperature  often  rising  or  falling 
20  degrees  in  a day:  the  low  grounds  a^e  unhealthy.  In 
the  N.  is  a rich  plain,  and  elsewhere  ar?  many  fertile  val- 
leys, but  scarcely  one-eighth  of  the  soil  if  under  cultivation, 
and  not  enough  of  corn  is  raised  for  home  consumption. 
'The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  maize,  oil  and  wine.  Many 
of  the  population  live  by  fishing,  the  inajiufacture  of  salt, 
and  annual  emigrations  to  the  mainland  a.**  laborers  in  bar 
vest-time.  'The  principal  towns  are  Ani'-sicbi.  the  capital, 
and  Vliko,  both  on  the  E.  coast.  The  casUe  of  Santa  Maurjg 
whence  the  modern  name  of  the  island.  Is  at  its  N.  extre- 
mity, and  usually  the  head-quarters  of  a Briti.sh  regiment 
Between  it  and  Amaxjchi  is  a lagoon,  whence  much  li 
obtained. 
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SANT’  AMBROGTO.  pint  3m-bro'jo,  a villase  of  Northern 
Italy,  delegation  of  Verona,  with  thermal  baths. 

SANT’  A MBROGIO,  a village  of  North  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
province  of  Susa. 

SANTAN'DKR.  (Sp.pron.  sin-tin-daia/:  anc.  Por'tvs  Bler))- 
dium?)  a city  of  Spain,  capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name, 
207  miles  N.  of  Madrid.  Lat.  43°  28'  N.,  Ion.  .3°  41'  AV.  It  is 
situated  on  tlie  S.  tongue  of  a headland,  protected  on  the  N. 
by  a bill.  It  has  a large  and  secure  bay  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
with  good  anchorage  and  .shelter,  but  which  requires  con- 
stant efforts  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  deposits  bi-ought 
down  by  three  streams  which  discharge  into  it.  The  mole  is 
a hand.soine  construction  750  yards  long,  with  unfinished 
docks,  embracing  a circumference  of  850  yards.  Scarcely  a 
trace  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Santander  is  to  be  seen,  and  the 
city  now  extends  far  beyond  its  circuit.  In  the  more  ancient 
quarter  the  streets  are  narrow  and  straight,  and  the  houses 
lofty  ; while  in  the  modern  portion  the  streets  are  spacious 
as  well  as  straight,  and  the  houses  of  moder.ate  elevation,  but 
good  architecture.  There  are  10  squares,  large  and  small; 
a town-house  and  pri.son,  theatre,  shambles,  bath.s,  2 public 
markets,  3 promenades,  and  an  elm-planted  road  surround- 
ing the  entire  city.  There  is  also  a handsome  hospital  for 
the  sick,  an  asylum  for  the  indigent,  a foundling  hospital, 
a custom-house,  an  educational  establishment,  called  the 
Provincial  Cantabrian  Institute,  with  profes.sors  of  mathe- 
matics, Latin,  experimental  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
many  other  branches. 

Santander  is  a busy,  thriving,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
cheap  and  well-provided  place;  the  fish,  both  of  sea  and 
fresh  water,  are  plentiful  and  excellent.  A line  of  steam 
vessels  plies  between  Malaga  and  Havre,  which  touch  here, 
as  well  as  at  San  Sebastian,  Corunna,  and  Cadiz.  It  has  a 
segar  manufactory  in  the  suppressed  nunnery  of  Santa 
Cruz,  in  which  1060  persons  are  employed,  and  about  300.000 
pounds  of  segars  are  made  yearly;  a foundry,  brewery, 
cooperages,  fish-curing  establishments,  and  tanneries,  be- 
sides manufactories  of  refined  sugar,  sugar-candy,  wax  and 
tallow  candles,  vermicelli,  hats,  &c.  In  1847,  934  ves.=els 
entered  the  port,  (tonnage,  52.636;)  and  747  (tonnage  65,914) 
cleared.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  sugar,  brandy, 
cocoa,  hides,  coffee,  dye-woods,  dried  cod.  wrought  iron,  tin- 
plates, oil,  rice,  bar  iron,  figs,  raisins,  &c. ; and  the  exports, 
of  flour,  rice,  hides,  wheat,  m.aize,  nails,  gypsum,  pulse, 
kidney  beans,  brandy,  &c.  Santander  has  prospered  at  the 
expense  of  Bilbao,  for  during  the  civil  wars  the  merchants 
removed  their  establishments  to  this  less-disturbed  dis- 
trict, Here,  as  in  Bilbao,  portei  s’  work  is  done  by  women. 
The  bay  and  port  were  much  esteemed  in  the  early  periods 
of  Spanish  history.  It  afterwards  decayed  into  a mere  fish- 
ing town,  but  rose  when  made  a puerto  hdhiUtadn,  or  port 
entitled  to  trade  with  South  America:  and  it  .still  supplies 
Cuba  with  corn  from  the  Castiles,  bringing  back  colonial 
produce.  Here  Charles  V.  landed,  July  16,  1522,  to  take 
possession  of  Spain;  and  from  the  .s.ame  quay  Charles  I.  of 
England  embarked  to  quit  Spain,  after  his  romantic  visit  to 
Madrid.  Santander  was  sacked  by  Soult  in  1808.  Pop. 
16,222. 

SANTANDER,  a province  of  Spain,  having  N.  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Pop.  190,000.  On  the  coast  are  the  harbors  of  San- 
tander and  Santona,  which,  with  Santillaua  and  Keynosa, 
are  its  chief  towns. 

SANTA.NDER,  a river  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  de- 
partment of  Tamaulipas,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  110 
miles  N.  of  Tampico.  On  it  are  the  towns  of  Nuevo  San- 
tander. and  Soto  la  Marina,  near  which  latter  it  receives  a 
large  affluent  from  the  N.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  but  its 
navigatif  n is  much  impeded  at  its  mouth. 

SANTANDER,  NEW.  See  Nuevo  Sa.ntander. 

SANT’  ANDREA,  .=dnt  dn-dr;l/d,  ,a  town  of  Naples,  3 miles 
S.E.  of  Conza. 

SANT’  ANDREA,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra,  S.S.E.  of  Squillace. 

SANT’  ANDRE.\.  a small  island  in  the  Adriatic,  near  the 
N.W.  point  of  the  island  of  Lissa. 

SANT”  ANGELO,  s.dnt  diPjd-lo,  a town  of  Italy,  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Padua.  Pop.  1800. 

SANT’  ANGELO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra.  7 miles  N.W.  of  Pescara. 

SANT’  ANGELO,  a town  of  Sicily,  12  miles  N.  ofGirgenti. 
t op.  1300. 

SANT’  ANGELO,  a village  of  the  Pontifical  States.  26  miles 
fe.S.W.  of  Rieti,  near  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Corniadum. 

SANT  ANGELO,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  W.  of  Le- 
ponr'- 

S\NT’  ANGELO  CAPOLA.  sdnt  dn^jd-lo  kd'po-ld,  a town 
of  Abe  I’ontifical  States,  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Benevento. 

SANT  ANG  ELO,  CASTLE  OF.  See  Rome. 

eANT  ANGELO  DEI  LOMB.\RDI.  sdnt  diPj.-i-lo  d.Ve  lom- 
baE'dee,  a city  of  Naples,  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Avelliuo.  Pop. 
6100. 

SANT  ANGELO  DELLE  FRATTE,  sdnt  dn'jA-lo  d^l'l.d 
frdt/tA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Priucipato  Citra,  19 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Campagna. 
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SANT  ANGELO  FASANELLA,  sdnt  dn'j,-\-lo  fd-sd-n?P)A, 
a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principata  Citra.  11  mile<a 
W.N.tV.  of  Diano.  Pop.  2500 

SANTANILLA,  sdn-tl-neePyd.  or  SM'AN  ISl.iAND».  twr 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  entrance  of  rne  l ay  on 
Honduras.  150  miles  N.of  the  Mosquito  coast,  in  lat.  17^^  2-5 
N..  Ion.  83°  50'  W. 

SANT  ANTIMO.  sdnt  dn-tee'mo,  a town  of  Naples,  7 miles 
N of  the  city  of  Naples. 

SANT  ANTONIE,  sdnt  an  tAn^y^h,  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  North  Biabant,  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bois-le- 
Duc. 

SANTA  PIETRA.  sdn'td  pe-.Vtrd.  a town  of  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince of  I’lorence,  near  the  Mediterranean,  15  miles  N.W.  of 
Lucca.  Pop.  3000. 

SANTA  POLA,  sdnRd  po'ld,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
province,  and  12  miles  S.W.  of  Alicante,  on  the  Mediterra^ 
nean.  Pop.  2215. 

SANT  ARC.A.NGELO,  sdn  aR-kdn(i.i-lo,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Basilicata,  10  miles  W.  of  Tunis,  having  2 
churches,  a monastery,  and  3800  inhabitants. 

SANT  ARCANGELO,  a village  of  Central  Italy,  7 miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Rimini,  was  the  birthplace  of  Clement  XIV. 

SANT.\REM,  sdn-td-r&N’ot.  (anc.  Scadahia,  or  Pi'cpsidium. 
Jii/lhim.)  a nver-port  and  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estreinadura, 
on  the  Tagus,  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lisbon.  Pop.  8000.  It 
stands  on  a hill,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts  or  harrios — 
the  Maravilla  at  the  summit,  the  Ribera  on  the  E.  slope, 
and  the  Alfange  close  to  the  river.  It  has  2 Latin  schools, 
with  several  palaces,  now  almo.et  in  ruins,  but  testifying  its 
former  grandeur  when  the  court  was  held  here,  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

SANTAREM.  sdn-td-r5N<=^  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Para,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tapajos.  at  its  confluence 
with  the  .Amazon.  60  miles  S.W.  of  Montalegre.  Pop.  10,060 
The  principal  edifices  ai’e  a fort  and  the  parish  church.  Its 
chief  trade  is  in  cocoa  and  medicinal  plants. 

SANTAREM  CHANNEL,  West  Indies,  between  the  Great 
Bahama  and  Salt  Key  Banks,  in  lat.  24°  N.,  Ion.  79°  W.,  is  40 
miles  across. 

SANTA  RITA,  sSn^tS  reeR^,  a village  of  Cameron  co., 
Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  about  10  miles  W.  bv  N.  of 
Brownsville,  and  300  miles  in  a direct  line  S.  of  Austin.  It 
communicates  by  steamboats  with  Brownsville,  and  has 
some  trade.  Pop.  in  1853,  about  1200. 

SANTA  RITA,  s;in't3  reeR3.  a market-town  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  S.E.  of  Sao  Joao  del  Rei.  Pop. 
5800. 

SAN^TA  RO'SA,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Florida,  border- 
ing on  .Alabama  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  contains  about 
1480  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Yellowwater 
and  Blackwater  Rivers,  and  bounded  on  the  AV.  by  the 
Escambia.  Pen.sacola  Bay  wa.«hes  its  S.W.  border.  The  sur- 
fiice  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  unproductive.  Indian  corn 
and  sweet  potatoes  are  cultivated.  Capital,  Milton.  Pop. 
5480,  of  whom  4109  were  free. 

SANTA  ROSA,  Sonoma  co..  California.  See  Appexdix. 

SANTA  ROSA,  sSn'ti  ro'sS.  a town  of  South  America,  in 
New  Granada,  department  of  Cundinamarca,  province,  and 
40  miles  E.  of  Antioquia,  across  the  Andes.  It  has  rich 
gold-mines. 

SANTA  ROSA,  a town  of  Mexico,  department,  and  32 
miles  N.  of  Cohahuila.  Pop.  4000.  (?)  Inere  are  silver-mines 
in  its  vicinity. 

SANTA  ROSA,  a town  of  Chili,  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  San- 
tiaao. 

SANTA  ROSA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Upper  California, 
35  miles  S.AV.  of  Santa  Barbara. 

S.ANTA  ROSA,  a town  of  Chili,  province  of  Aconcagua,  18 
miles  E.S.E.  of  San  F'elipe.  Pop.  fi()00. 

SANTA  Sl^l.  sdn'td  s.i.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bahia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Silo  Francisco;  lat.  10°  30'  S. 

SANTA  SEVERIN’. A,  sdn'td  s.'i-v.A-ree'n;!.  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  1..  13  miles  W.N.AV.  of 
Cotrone.  with  a castle,  a cathedral,  and  1200  inhabitants. 

SANTA  SOFIA,  sdn'til  so  fee^d.  a town  of  Naples,  firovince 
of  Calabria  Citra.  20  miles  W.  of  Rossano.  Pop.  1180. 

SANT.A,  TECL.A.  .sdn'td  t^kHd.  a village  and  fort  of  Uru- 
guay. on  the  Brazilian  frontier,  128  miles  IV.N.M’.  of  Sao 
Ped  ro  (1  o R i o G ra  n d e. 

SANTA  TERESA.  .sdnRd  t.d-r.d'sd.  a fort  of  Uruguay,  on 
the  Atlantic,  near  the  Brazilian  frontier,  and  95  miles  N E. 
of  Maldonado. 

S.\NTA  TRINITA.  sdn'td  tre-netd',  a village  and  fort  of 
Dalmatia.  2 miles  S.W.  of  Cattaro. 

SANTA  TRINITA  DE  CAVA,  sdn'td  tre-ne-td'  dd  kd'vd, 
an  abbey  of  Naples  province  of  Principiito  Citra.  3 miles 
N.W.  of  Salerno.  It  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
is  extremelv  rich  in  works  of  art. 

SANTA  VICTORIA,  sdn'td  vik-toh-e-d,  a village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  division  of  Coni,  province  of  Alba,  with  an 
ancient  castle.  Pop.  1085. 

SANT-BERGEN.  sdnt  bSatghen.  a village  of  Belgium,  pro. 
vince  of  East  F'landers,  on  the  Dender,  21  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Ghent.  Pop.  1333. 
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bANTEE,  san'te'^^  a river  of  South  Carolina,  formed  by 
the  CoTifiaree  and  Wateree,  which  unite  at  the  S.E.  extre- 
mity of  Richland  district,  near  the  middle  of  the  state. 
Flowing  in  a general  S.E.  cour.se.  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
by  two  mouths,  near  33°  6'  N.  tat.  The  length  of  the  main 
stream  is  estimated  at  150  miles.  Steamboats  ascend  to 
Columbia  on  the  Congaree,  and  to  Camden  on  the  Wateree. 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  flows  through  a sandy  re- 
gion, which  is  occupied  by  forests  of  pitch-pine,  and  swamps 
where  rice  is  produced. 

SANTEE,  a post-village  of  Covington  co.,  Mississippi. 

SANTERNO.  sin-t^R/no,  {yixic.Vutrdnux,)  a river  of  Central 
Italy,  in  Tuscany  and  the  State  of  ^ilmilia.  joins  the  Ro-di- 
Primaro,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Ravenna.  Total  course,  55  miles. 

S.^NTERRE,  sSNo't&R',  an  old  subdivision  of  France,  now 
forming  the  E.  part  of  the  department  of  Somme. 

S.\NT’  EUFEMIA,  silnt  A oo-fA'me-d,  several  places  in 
Naples,  particularly  a village  in  the  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  I.,  on  a small  stream  17  miles  N.W.  of  Reggio.  See 
Santa  Eufemia. 

SANTIIIA,  sAn'te-A,  a town  of  North  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
province,  and  12  miles  N.W.  of  Vercelli.  on  the  canal  extend- 
ing thence  to  Ivrea.  Pop.  4174.  Here  Charlemagne  received 
presents  from  Ilaroou-er-Rasheed,  (Ilaroun-al-Raschid,)  and 
Amurath,  an  African  Moorish  chief.  Under  the  French 
Empire  it  was  capital  of  the  department  of  Sesia, 

SA.NTIAGO,  sAn-te-;Vgo.  a river  of  South  America,  in  Ecua- 
dor, after  an  E.  course  of  180  miles  joins  the  Amazon  at 
Santiago,  a little  W.  of  San  Borja. 

SANTIAGO,  a river  of  South  America,  in  Ecuador,  pro- 
vince of  Imbabura,  enters  Saldinas  Bay  50  miles  N.E.  of 
Esmeraldas,  after  a N.W.  course  of  75  miles. 

SA.NTIAGO,  a small  river  of  Central  America,  state  of 
San  Salvador,  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  20  miles  W.  of  Son- 
sonate. 

SANTIAGO,  sAn-te-A'go,  a village  of  Mexico,  state  of  Vera 
Cruz,  near  .Jalapa. 

SANTIAGO.  sAn-te-A'go,  a village  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, in  Lower  California,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Cape  St.  Lucas. 

SANTIAGO,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state 
of  Jalisco,  near  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  58  miles  S.E. 
of  Acaponeta. 

SAN’ITAGO,  sAn-te-A'go,  a town  of  Ecuador,  department 
of  Asuay,  on  the  Amazon,  at  the  influx  of  the  river  San- 
tiago. 

S.\.NTIAGO,  a town  of  Bolivia,  department  of  Santa  Cruz, 
near  the  Brazil  frontier,  190  miles  S.E.  of  Chiquitos. 

SANTI.\G0,  a town  of  Paraguay,  near  the  Parana,  60 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Itapua. 

SANTIAGO,  sAn-te  A'go,  or  RIBEIRA  GRANDE,  re-BA'e- 
ri  grin'dA.  Cape  Verd  Islands,  a town  with  a small  harbor, 
7 miles  W,  of  Porto  Praya. 

S.\NTl.\GO,  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Tene- 
riffe.  with  houses  built  of  wood  and  mud.  Pop.  1067. 

SANTIAGO,  sdn-te-A'go.  SAINT  JA'OO  or  SAINT  JAMES, 
(Port.  Scimtiugo,  sowxc-te  A'go,)  the  largest  and  southernmost 
of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the 
W.  extremity  of  Africa.  Lat.  15°  N'.,  Ion.  23°  40'  W. 
Length,  35  miles;  breadth,  12  miles.  Pop.  10.000.  The  sur- 
face is  elevated,  and  Mount  St.  Antonio,  in  its  centre,  rises 
to  7400  feet  in  height.  More  corn  is  raised  than  is  required 
for  home  consumption;  the  other  principal  products  are 
coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tropical  fruits,  and  poultry. 
Cotton  stuffs,  manufactured  in  the  island,  mules,  salt,  and 
orchil  are  among  the  chief  exports.  Chief  town,  Porto 
Praya.  on  the  S.  coast. 

SANTIAGO,  san-te-i'go,  a department  of  Chili,  between 
lat.  33°  and  34°  S.,  and  Ion.  70°  and  72°  W.,  having  N.  the 
province  of  Aconcagua,  and  S.  Colchagua.  Area.  8480  square 
miles.  Principal  river,  the  Mayph.  Within  that  portion 
of  the  Andes  that  runs  through  this  province,  is  to  be  found 
the  stupendous  peak  of  Tupungato,  rising  to  the  height  of 
15,000  feet,  besides  other  mountains  of  nearly  the  same  ele- 
vation. Within  its  limits,  also,  are  the  mineral  waters  of 
Colina  and  Apoquindo,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
and  much  resorted  to  bj'  invalids.  Here  were  fought  two 
battles  against  the  Spaniards,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
Chili  : that  of  Chacabuco.  in  1817,  under  (Jeneral  San  Mar- 
tin, who  obtained  a complete  victory;  and  that  of  Mayph. 
on  April  5.  1818,  under  the  .same  general,  which  proved  still 
more  fatal  to  the  Spanish  arms,  and  finally  sealed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country.  Principal  cities,  Santiago  and 
Rancagua.  Pop.  in  1847,  207.4.34. 

SANTIAGO  ATITLAN,  sAn-te-.A^go  A-teet-lan^  a town  of 
Central  America,  state,  and  90  miles  W.  of  Guatemala,  be- 
tween two  volcanoes,  from  8000  to  10,000  feet  in  elevation. 

SANTIAGO.  CAPE,  a headland  on  the  W.  coast  of  Luzon, 
in  the  Philippines. 

SA.NTIAGO  DE  ALANJE,  sAn-te-A'godAA-lAng/gHA,atown 
of  New  Granada,  department  of  Istmo,  90  miles  W.  of 
Veragua, 

S.^.NTIAGO  DE  CACEM,  sAn-te-A'go  dA  kA-s^N'ot,  (anc. 
jjirnbriga,)  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura.  at 
the  foot  of  a castle-crowned  height,  near  tLe  coast,  34  miles 
1708 
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S.S.E.  of  Setubal.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  ruined  fortifications 
and  other  remains. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CALATRAVA.  .sAn-te-A'go  di  kA-lA-trA/vA, 
or  SANTT AGUILLO,  sAn-te-A-gheePyo,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  province,  and  18  miles  from  Jaen.  Pop.  1104. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CARBA.TO.  sAn-te-A'go  da  kaR-bA'uo,  a vil- 
lage of  Spain,  in  Estremadura.  province,  and  about  50  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Caceres.  near  the  Tagus.  Pop.  2191. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CHILI,  san-te-A'go  de  chiPlee.  (Sp.  &m 
tiago  de  Chile.  sAnte-A'go  dA  chee^lA,  the  capital  city  of  the 
republic  of  Chili,  is  situated  in  a large  and  fertile  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevaHon  of  about  1800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  90  miles  E.S.E.  of  Valparaiso. 
Lat.  33°  35'  S.,  Ion.  70'  43'  38"  W.  The  Mapocho,  a rapid 
stream  issuing  from  the  Andes,  divides  it  into  two  unequal 
parts,  connected  together  by  a substantial  stone  bridge, 
the  principal  part  being  on  the  N.  or  right  bank  of  the 
river.  Few  cities  can  boast  of  a finer  situation,  more  de- 
lightful climate,  or  grander  scenery.  It  is  seated  at  the 
very  base  of  the  mighty  Andes,  which  stretch  N.  and  S. 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  vision,  rising  in  sublime  grandeur 
before  the  spectator  like  a great  wall  forming  the  confines 
of  a w'orld,  its  mantle  of  dazzling  white  exhibiting  a mag- 
nificent contrast  with  the  deep  shades  below.  'J  he  country 
immediately  around  is  well  cultivated,  and  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  small  properties,  or  farms  belonging  to  the  wealthy, 
with  tasteful  villas  on  them,  where  they  generally  spend 
the  summer  months;  not  a few  of  these  are  fitted  up  in  a 
style  of  comfort  and  elegance  seldom  exceeded  in  similar 
residences  in  Europe.  Santiago,  like  all  Spanish  cities  in 
the  New  World,  is  laid  out  in  squares,  with  streets  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles.  Owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  earthquakes,  the  houses  are  seldom  more  than  one  story 
high,  and  generally  occupy  a large  space  of  ground,  having 
gardens  and  patios  or  courts  in  the  interior,  intended  to  af- 
ford a refuge  to  the  family  on  the  occurrence  of  these  dread- 
ful convulsions.  The  houses  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Mapocho.  A better  styleof  architecture  has 
been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  many  stately  mansions 
are  now  to  be  seen  fitted  up  with  splendor  and  elegance. 
The  approaches  to  the  city,  particularly  on  the  Valparaiso 
side,  are  exceedingly  unpromi.sing ; the  houses  are  mostly 
low,  dirty,  and  mean-looking;  and  in  the  interior  the  streets 
are  not  generally  clean,  w^ell  paved,  or  well  drained. 

Santiago  possesses  very  fine  public  walks.  The  Alameda, 
planted  by  the  late  General  O’Higgins,  is  truly  a magnifi- 
cent promenade  of  more  than  1 mile  in  extent,  consisting 
of  three  double  rows  of  stately  poplars,  with  a stream  of  run- 
ning water  between  each,  imparting  at  all  times  a delicious 
coolness  to  the  air;  and  at  its  termination  is  a tine  marble 
fountain  lately  biought  from  Italy.  The  Tajamar,  on  the 
banks  of  the  JIapocho,  is  nearly  3 miles  long,  and  consists 
of  an  embankment  of  solid  masonry,  erected  last  century  by 
one  of  the  Spanish  governors,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  city  from  the  inroads  of  the  river,  which,  previous  to 
this  time,  had  occa.sionally  swept  away  portions  of  it  by  over- 
flowing its  banks;  this  is  a very  favorite  walk  in  the  winter 
months,  'fhe  view  towards  the  Andes  is  here  wholly  un- 
obstructed : it  embraces  the  grandest  displa}’  of  mountain 
scenery  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  towards  even- 
ing. when  the  declining  sun  illumines  with  a flood  of  golden 
light  these  mighty  bulwarks  of  nature,  the  spectacle  is 
magnificent  beyond  all  description.  The  hill  of  Santa  Lucia, 
in  the  centre  of  Santiago,  commands  a complete  view  of  the 
city  and  environs,  and  of  the  whole  plain  of  Maypfi.  It  con- 
tains a fort,  above  which  has  recently  been  erected  an  ob- 
servatory. where  several  scientific  gentlemen  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  for  some  years  been  prosecuting  a series  of 
astronomical  oh.servations.  The  Plaza,  or  Great  Square,  is 
a large  open  area,  adorned  with  a fine  fountain;  on  the  N. 
side  is  the  old  palace,  an  irregular,  heavy  looking  pile,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  presidents,  now  used  as  barracks, 
public  p;-ison,  and  treasury  ; the  S.  side  is  ornamented  with 
lofty  piazzas,  where,  and  in  the  neighboring  arcade,  called 
Bulnes’  Arcade,  are  to  be  found  most  of  the  fashionable 
shops  in  the  city.  This  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the  fair 
Santiaguinas,  particularly  after  mass  in  the  morning,  when 
they  are  seen  in  their  church-dress,  so  striking  to  a stranger, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  appropriate  and  elegant.  On  the 
W.  side  stands  the  cathedral,  a capacious  but  not  parlicu- 
larly  fine  edifice,  built  of  a coarse  kind  of  porphyry;  succes- 
sive shocks  of  earthquake.s  have  seriously  injured  its  walls 
and  arches.  The  IMoneda.  or  Mint,  is  unquestionably  the 
handsomest  building  in  the  city;  it  is  of  a quadraneulai 
form,  and  being  much  higher  than  any  other  in  Santiagc. 
presents  a stately  and  commanding  appearance;  it  was  built 
at  an  immense  cost  in  the  Spanish  times.  Here  is  an  ex- 
tensive coining  establishment,  from  which  has  Issued  all 
the  coined  money  now  existing  in  the  country;  a part  ot 
this  large  building  has  of  late  years  b*-en  fitted  up  as  a nciv 
palace  for  the  president,  and  into  offices  for  the  ministers, 
who  now  transact  business  here. 

Santiago  is  an  archbishop's  see.  the  seat  of  the  supreme  go- 
vernment, of  the  courts  of  law.  and  of  the  leg'sluture. 
has  also  I'umerous  churches  and  monastic  esUtbli.<huieut.-j . 
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two  large  and  well-endowed  hospitals,  that  of  “ San  Juan  de 
Dios”  for  males,  and  that  of  ‘‘San  Francisco  de  Borjas”  for 
females.  The  inhabitants  are  naturally  affable  and  courte- 
ous, and  remarkably  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  whom 
they  readily  admit  into  their  circles.  The  children  of  the 
wealthy  are  all  taught  foreign  languages,  particularly  French 
and  Ffnglish.  All  classes  are  remarkably  fond  of  music,  and 
many  have  acquired  a degree  of  proficiency  in  it  rarely  ex- 
ceeded in  older  and  more  advanced  countides.  There  are  in 
the  city  8 printing  establishments.  1 daily,  and  1 weekly 
paper,  besides  other  periodical  publications.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Santiago,  formerly  San  Felipe,  obtained  its  first  char- 
ter from  the  king  of  Spain  in  1738;  it  was  reorganized  a 
few  years  ago,  and  constituted  into  five  faculties,  namely, 
philosophy,  mathematics  and  physical  sciences,  medicine, 
law,  and  theology.  The  Institute  Nacional  (National  In- 
stitute) is  the  oldest  and  best-conducted  college  in  Chili ; in 
it  are  educated  the  children  of  the  wealthy  families  destined 
for  the  learned  professions.  There  are  besides  numerous 
private  schools,  where  are  taught  the  usual  branches  of  edu- 
cation. The  Military  Academy  is  a government  institution 
for  the  education  of  young  men  intended  for  the  army  and 
navy;  it  is  conducted  on  the  French  system,  and  lias  done 
much  to  improve  the  of  both  services.  The  Nor- 

mal School  is  of  modern  erection,  and  is  intended  for  the 
training  of  those  destined  for  public  tuition  in  the  govern- 
ment schools ; it  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  minis- 
ter of  finance.  The  National  Museum  is  not  extensive,  but 
contains  a good  collection  of  minerals,  and  many  interesting 
specimens  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  particu- 
larly of  such  as  are  peculiar  to  Chili.  There  is  a medical 
board  (Protom exlicatn)  for  the  special  object  of  examining 
candidates  for  the  medical  profession.  The  national  library 
consists  of  upwards  of  ‘21,000  volumes,  among  which  are 
numerous  ancient  and  rare  manuscripts. 

Santiago  was  founded  on  B'ebruary  12,  1541,  by  Pedro  de 
Valdivia,  one  of  the  early  Spanish  conquerors,  who,  struck 
by  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  and  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the 
soil,  resolved  to  fix  here  the  metropolis  of  his  recent  con- 
quest. By  a judicious  course  of  conduct  he  contrived  gra- 
dually to  overcome  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and,  in 
course  of  time,  converted  them  into  faithful  and  devoted 
auxiliaries,  through  whoseactive  assi.stance  he  achieved  the 
subjugation  of  the  S.  part  of  Chili.  Santiago  soon  emerged 
from  its  insignificance,  and  early  became  a populous  and 
opulent  city.  But  the  jealous  policy  of  Spain,  and  the  op- 
pressive restrictions  which  she  imposed  on  her  colonies, 
naturally  checked  the  progress  of  this,  as  of  every  other  place 
subject  to  her  dominion ; and  it  was  only  when  Chili  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  mother-country,  that  it  sprang  into  real 
and  active  life.  From  that  time  it  has  steadily  and  rapidly 
advanced  in  civilization,  population,  and  wealth;  and  it  is 
now  fully  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  important 
and  flourishing  cities  in  South  America.  Pop.  about  80.000. 

SANTIAGO  DE  COMPOSTELA,  sdn-te-d'go  dA  kom-pos- 
td'lJ,,  (“Saint  James  of  CompostePla,”)  or  simply  COMPOS- 
TELA, (anc.  Campus  SMlceF)  a city  of  Spain,  formerly 
capital  of  Galicia.  33  miles  S.S.W.  of  Corunna,  on  the  Sar. 
Pop.  28,970.  It  is  built  around  its  celebrated  cathedral. 
It  has  numerous  arcades,  fountains,  and  scallop-shells. 
The  cathedral,  with  a modern  front,  noble  cloisters,  and 
a portion  of  the  original  edifice  of  the  ninth  century, 
has  a very  striking  interior,  and  each  of  its  sides  faces 
a public  square,  in  one  of  which  squares  is  the  dioce- 
san seminary,  and  a large  hospital,  founded  by  B’erdinand 
and  Isabella  in  1504,  for  the  numerous  pilirrims  who  used 
to  resort  to  the  city,  the  area  of  the  sfjuare  serving  for 
a bull-ring.  Santiago  has  numerous  other  hospitals  and 
convents,  2 collegiate  and  15  parish  churches,  a univer- 
sity, into  which  all  its  colleges  have  been  incorporated, 
some  manufactures  of  hosiery,  cotton,  hats,  and  leather; 
hut  its  chief  re.sources  are  in  its  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, and  the  re.sort  to  it  of  numerous  devotees,  the  roads 
around  it  being  .so  bad  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  commercial 
traffic.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  metropolis 
of  the  knightly  order  of  St.  James  of  Oompostella.  Santiago 
declined  after  the  Reformation,  which  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  pilgrims,  offerings,  and  legacies;  and  the  removal  of 
the  captain-general  and  the  uudiencia  to  Corunna  has  com- 
pleted the  impoverishment,  by  taking  away  the  military, 
the  legal  profession,  and  client.s. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA,  Sc^n-te-iZgo  d^  koo'bd.  a maritime 
city,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Cuba,  now  the  second  in 
rank  and  population  in  the  island,  and  capital  of  its  East 
division,  on  the  river  Santiago,  6 miles  from  its  mouth  on 
the  S.  coast.  Lat.  19°  55'  9"  N.,  Ion.  75°  50'  W.  It  is  well 
built,  with  wide  streets,  and  houses  chiefly  of  stone;  but, 
being  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  it  is  unhealthy.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  a 
college  an  hospital,  and  numerous  convents  and  schools.  It 
is  an  archbishop’s  see,  and  the  residence  of  a governor,  who, 
in  civil  and  political  authority,  is  independent  of  the  cap- 
tain-general of  Cuba.  Its  port,  4 miles  in  length,  is  well 
sheltered,  defended  by  several  forts,  and  deep  enough  for 
ships  of  the  line.  In  commercial  importance,  Santiiigo  ranks 
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immediately  after  Havana  and  Matanzas.  It  ha.f  r.al’waj 
communication  with  El  Cobre,  and  telegraph  wires  are  be- 
ing extended  to  the  principal  toAvns  on  the  island.  Steamers 
ply  regularly  between  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Batabano,  toucli- 
ing  at  Cienfuegos,  Trinidad,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Manzanillo, 
reaching  Batabano  in  5 days.  Pop.  in  1863,  24.253;  of  the 
i jurisdiction,  85.242,  of  whom  .34,000  were  slaves. 

SANTIAGO  DE  LA  ESPADA,  sdn-te-a^go  dA  M ?8-p^'r>5.  a 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  73  miles  N.E.  of  Jaen,  in  ‘be 
most  elevated  portion  of  the  Sierra  de  Segura.  Pop.  4.35.3. 

SANTIAGO  DE  LAS  ATALAYAS,  .san-te-S'go  d.-l  l^s 
IP^s.  a town  of  New  Granada,  department  of  Boyaca,  70 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Bogota. 

SANTIAGO  DE  LAS  VEGAS,  san-te-a'go  dA  Ms  vA/gAs,  a 
town  of  Cuba,  15  miles  S.  of  Havana.  Pop.  5000. 

SANTIAGO  DE  LA  YEJA,  Jamaica.  See  SP.\Nisn  Town. 

SANTIAGO  DEL  ESTEKO,  .sAn-te-A'go  dM  §s-t.Vro,  a town 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata.)  capital  of  a province 
of  its  own  name,  on  the  Rio  Duke,  about  lat.  2S°  S.,  Ion. 
64°  W.  Pop.  about  4000.  It  was  founded  in  1562. 

SANTIAGO  DEL  ESTERO,  the  central  province  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata.)  between  lat.  ‘27°  and  30°  S., 
and  Ion.  61°  30'  and  65°  40'  IV.  Pop.  48,000.  It  comprise? 
two  cultivated  tracts  along  the  rivers  Salado  and  Duke, 
which  produce  good  crops  of  wheat  and  maize,  with  some 
cochineal,  honey,  wax,  sugar,  and  indigo.  Principal  towu.s, 
Santiago  and  Matara. 

SANTIAGO  DE  LOS  CABALLEROS,  sAn-te-A^go  dA  loce 
kA-nAl-yA/roce.  a town  of  Hayti,  in  its'N.  part,  on  the  Yaqu? 
River,  103  miles  E.  of  Cape  Ilaytien.  Pop.  12,000, 

SANTIAGO  DE  YERAGUA.  See  Yeragua. 

SANTI  BACHULLY,  sanffee  bd-chul'lee.  a con.siderable 
walled  village  of  South  India,  Mysore  dominions,  4 miles 
N.W.  of  Seringapatam. 

SANTIBASez  el  BA .70,  sAn-te-bAn-ySth'  ?1  bA'no.  a vil- 
lage of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  province,  and  about  20  miles 
from  Caceres.  Pop.  1260. 

SANTIL^LA  or  SA'I’ILZLA,  a small  river  of  Georgia,  rises 
in  Irwin  count}’,  and  fiows  into  the  Atlantic  through  St. 
Andrew’s  Sound,  after  a winding  course,  of  which  the  gene- 
ral direction  is  E.S.E  The  Little  Santilla  unites  with  the 
above  in  Wayne  county. 

SANTILLANA.  sAn-teel-yAZnA.  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Santander.  Pop.  1112. 

SANTI  PONCE,  sAn-te-pSn^thA,  (anc.  IfalHca.)  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province,  and  N.W.  of  Seville,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Pop.  963. 

SAN'riPOOR,  sAn-te-poor',  a town  of  British  India,  pre.si- 
dency  of  Bengal,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hoogly  river,  47 
miles  N.  of  Calcutta. 

SANTIS'TEBAN  DEL  PUERTO,  sAn-tees-tA-BAnZ  dM  pwgR/- 
to,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  32  miles  from  Jaen. 
Pop.  2903. 

SANT  JACOBI  PAROCHIE.  sant  yA-koZbee  pA-roZRee,  a 
large,  thriving  village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Fries- 
land, 9 miles  N.W.  of  Leeuwarden.  Pop.  2416. 

SANTO  AGOSTINIIO,  sAnZto  A-gos-teenZyo.  or  SAINT 
AUGUSTIN.  sInt  6w'goos-teenZ,  a cape  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  25  miles  S.  of  Pernambuco.  Lat.  8°  21'  S.,  Ion.  .34°  56'  W. 
This  was  the  first-discovered  land  in  South  America,  seen 
by  Pinzon,  A.  n.  1500. 

SANTO  AMARA,  sAnZto  A-mAZrA,  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  on  the  Jacuhi.  Pop.  2600. 

SANTO  AM  ARO,  a river  of  Brazil,  enters  the  .sea  20°  S.  Lat. 

SAN'TO  AMARO,  sAn-to  A-mAZro,  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince, and  45  miles  N.W.  of  Bahia,  on  the  Sergipe  do  Conde, 
with  a port,  and  an  active  export  trade.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  small  towns  in  the  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul. 

SANTO  ANTONIO,  a village  of  Brazil.  See  Neces.sidades. 

SAN'TO  ANTONIO,  sAnt  An-toZne-o.  the  northernmost  and 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  Lat.  (N. 
point)  17°  12'  N.,  Ion.  2.5°  5'  7"  W.  It  is  of  great  height,  its 
loftiest  summit  attaining  an  elevation  of  7400  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 

SAN'TO  AN'TONIO  DA  BARRA.  Bahia.  See  B.arra. 

SAN'TO  ANTONIO  D’AMARANTIK),  sAnZto  An-toZne-o  dA- 
mA-rAnZtho,  a market-town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Matte 
Gros.so,  near  the  river,  and  below  the  town  of  Cuyaba. 
Pop.  1400. 

SANTO  ANTONIO  DA  PATRULHA,  .sAnZto  An-toZne-o  dA 
pA-trooPyA,  a town  of  Brazil,  provime  of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio 
Grande.  E.N.E.  of  Porto  Alegre.  Pop.  3103. 

SAN'TO  AN'TONIO  DE  SA.  sAnZto  An-toZne-o  dA  sA.  or  MA- 
CACU,  niA-kA  kooZ,  a town  of  Bi  azil.  province,  and  30  miles 
N.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  Macacu.  Pop.  7000. 

SANTO  ANTONIO  DOS  G UARULIIOS.  sAnZto  An-toZne-o 
doce  gwA-roolZyoce,  a market-town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  on  the  Parahiba,  opposite  Campos.  Pop.  6000, 

SANTO  DOMINGO.  See  San  Domingo. 

SANT-OEDENRODE,  sAnt  o'den-roZdeh,  a village  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  Doinmd, 
11  miles  S.E.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  900. 

SANTOMERA,  sAn-to-m.i/rA,  a village  of  Spain,  provincw, 
and  8 miles  N.E.  of  Murcia.  . Pop.  3078. 
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SA.\TOMYSL(?)  sdii-to-misel',  a town  of  Prussian  Poland. 
18  miles  S.S.K.  of  Posen.  Pop.  1425. 

a parish  of  En,^land.  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SA.VTi  )NA,  sdn-ton'y^.  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  16  miles  E.  of  Santander,  on  a peninsular  headland  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Pop.  934.  It  has  an  arsenal,  barracks, 
and  military  maijazines.  anchor  forj^es,  and  a port  adapted 
foi  ships  of  the  line.  It  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1809, 
and  a”:ain  in  1823. 

SA.NTOIUNI,  sdn-to-ree'nee,  SANTOBIN,  sSn-to-reen', 
TIIERA,  thAh-1,  or  CALLISTE,  kdl-lees'tA,  an  island  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  government  of  Thera,  13  miles  S.of  the 
island  of  Nio.  It  is' half-moon  shaped.  Length.  10  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  8 miles.  Area.  41  square  miles.  Pop.  13.063. 
The  surface  is  arid,  but  by  great  industry  it  is  rendered  very 
productive  in  barley,  cotton,  wine,  and  figs;  wine  is  the 
staple  produce.  Its  principal  mountain  is  a limestone  mass, 
1887  feet  in  height.  The  soil  is  mostly  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  volcanic  phenomena  are  very  common  in  this  island. 

SANTOS,  sdn'tos,  a maritime  town  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  31  miles  S.S.E.  of  Siio  Paulo,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  island  of  Engua  Gua^u.  Lat.  23°  55'  S., 
Ion.  46°  19'  W.  Pop.  8000.  Its  harbor  admits  large  vessels, 
and  it  has  an  active  export  trade,  chiefly  in  sugar.  It  is 
oue  of  the  oldest  European  establishments  in  Brazil. 

S.A.NT0S,  Los,  loce  sin^tos,  a town  of  New  Granada,  de- 
partment of  Istmo,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Parita, 
S.S.E.  of  Parita. 

SANTOS  DK  MAT5IONA,  Los,  loce  sln-tos  dA  ml-mo/nd. 
a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  province,  and  40  miles 
S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  41.50. 

SANTOS  LUGATIES,  sin'toce  loo-gA'res,  a village  of  the 
Argentine  Hepublic.(La  Plata.)  province,  and  14  miles  W.  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  1852,  the  Dictator  Rosas  was  here  finally 
defeated  by  Urquiza. 

SANTO  STEFANO,  sAn'to  stA-fd'no,  or  SAN  STAFANO, 
sin  sta'fa-no.  (“  St.  Stephen.”)  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Ultra.  14  miles  \V.  of  Sant’  Angelo  dei  Lombardi. 

SANTO  STEFANO  or  SAN  STEFANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Pontifical  States.  9 miles  S.W.  of  Frosinone. 

SANTO  STEFANO.  a town  of  Sicily,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
3i  mib*s  N.W.  of  Mi.stretta.  Pop.  2500. 

SANTO  STEFANO,  sAidto  sbVfii-no,  or  SAN  STEFANO, 
sail  st.A'fa-no,  a town  of  Austrian  Albania,  on  the  Adriatic, 
6 miles  S.E.  of  Budua. 

SANTO  STEFANO,  an  islet  off  the  N.  coast  of  Sardinia. 

SANTO  STEFANO,  sin'to  stA'fii-no,  or  SAN  STEFANO, 
sSn  st,Pf3-no,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division,  and 
43  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nice.  Pop.  2.338. 

S.VNTO  (or  SAN)  STEFANO,  a village  of  Sicily,  province, 
and  N.N.W.  ofGirgenti. 

SANTi)  (or  S.AN)  STEFANO,  a town  of  Sicily,  province, 
and  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Messina,  near  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
Pop.  3000. 

SANTO  (or  SAN)  STEFANO  AL  MARE,  .sjn'to  (or  sdn) 
st^T.l-no  il  mi'rA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Nice,  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  San  Remo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
Pop.  918. 

SANTO  (or  SAN)  STEFANO  BELBO,  sSn'to  (or  sdn)  stV- 
fd-no  bSPbo,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  13  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Alba.  Pop.  2656. 

SANTO  (or  SAN)  STEFANO  DAYETO,  s^iPto  (or  s2n)  st:P- 
fi-no  di-v.Vto,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division,  and 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Genoa.  It  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  justice, 
and  has  three  squares,  a fine  public  walk,  a handsome 
church  adorned  with  paintings,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle.  Pop.  6377. 

SANTO  (or  SAN)  STEFANO  DT  MAGRA.  s.in'to  (or  sin) 
st,Vfi-no  dee  md'gri,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi- 
sion of  Genoa,  province,  and  16  miles  E.  of  Levaute,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Magra.  Pop.  1945. 

SANTO  (or  SAN)  STEFANO  ROERO,  s5nRo  (or  s:ln)  st'P- 
fd-no  ro  A'ro,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  7 miles  N.W. 
of  Alba.  Pop.  2060. 

SANTVLIET,  .sAnt-vle-5t/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province, 
and  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Scheldt.  P.  1874. 

SANTYAM  CITY,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon,  on 
Santyam  River,  about  5 miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Willamette. 

SAN'TV'AM  RIVER,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  Linn  co..  Ore- 
gon, and  flowing  w'esterly,  falls  into  the  Willamette  River, 
about  20  miles  above  Salem. 

SAN  VALENTINO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Princi- 
pato Citra.  N.W.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  206C. 

SAN  VALENTINO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo 
Citra.  13  miles  S.W. of Chieti.  Pop.  24(0. 

SAN  VEROMILIS,  sin  vA-ro-mee'lis.  a village  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  division  of  Cagliari,  7 miles  N.  of  Oris- 
tano.  Pop.  1859. 

SAN-VERON,  sAn  veh-rAN°',  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment. and  5 miles  S.  of  Sens.  Pop.  1182, 

SANVIC.  s6No'veek^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-I nferieure,  arrondissement  of  Havre.  P.  in  1852. 3944. 

S.A.N  VICE.NS  DELS  H.AKTS,  sAn  ve-s5ns'  dMs  haRts.  a 
village  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province,  and  miles  from 
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Barcelona,  on  the  Llobregat,  with  a parish  church,  court 
house,  and  school.  Pop.  173.2. 

SAN  VICENTE.  sAn  ve-sAn^tA,  (“  St.  Vincent,”)  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  33  miles  N.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  6888. 

SAN  VICENTE,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  pro- 
vince, and  33  miles  N.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  67.50. 

SAN  VICENTE,  a town  of  Central  America,  capital  of  the 
state  of  San  Salvador,  25  miies  E.S.E.  of  San  Salvador.  Pep. 
8000.  Around  it  are  indigo  and  tobacco  plantations,  and 
near  it  the  volcano  of  San  Vicente.  'The  Volcavo,  an  enor- 
mous isolated  mass  of  irregular  shape,  with  numerou.s  pro 
jecting  eminences,  separated  by  deep  chasms,  is  supposed  tc 
be  about  800  feet  in  height. 

SAN  VICENTE  DE  LA  BARQUERA.  sAn  ve-s§n'tA  dA  lA 
baR-kA'rA.  a seaport  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  province,  and 
28  miles  S.  of  Santander.  It  is  walled,  has  a castle  with 
dungeons  said  to  have  been  used  as  a prison  by  the  kings 
of  Navarre.  The  harbor  is  secure,  and  can  admit  vessels  of 
considerable  burden.  Pop.  1023. 

SAN  VICENTE  DE  LLAVANERAS,  sAn  ve-th§n'tA  dA 
lA-vA-nA'rAs,  a town  of  Spain,  near  the  former.  Pop.  811. 

SAN  VICENTE  DEL  RASPEIG.  .sAn  ve-lhJn'tA  d?l  rA.s-pA- 
eeg',  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  4 miles  from  Alicante. 
Pop.  4657. 

SAN  VITAGLTANO,  sAn  vit-tAl  yA/no,  a village  of  Naples, 
province  of  'Terra  di  Lavoro,  W.  of  Nola.  Pop.  15.54. 

S.AN  VETO,  sAn  vee'to.  a market-town  of  Italy,  20  miles 
S.S.  W.  of  Udine.  Pop.  5000. 

SAN  in'TO,  a market-town  of  Naples,  provinceof  Abruzzo 
Citra,  on  a hill  near  the  Adriatic,  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Ortona. 

SAN  A'lTO.  a market-town  of  Italy,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  I..  7 miles  S.W.  of  Squillace. 

SAN  VrrO.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra 
II..  15  miles  S.S.AV.  ofCatanzaro. 

SAN  VITO,  a town  of  Sicily,  province,  and  17  miles  N.E.  of 
Srapani,  near  the  cape  of  its  own  name.  It  has  an  anchorage 
for  small  vessels,  and  a fishery. 

SAN  VITO  DEGLI  SCIIIAVT,  sAn  vee'to,  d§Pye  ske-A'vee, 
a market-town  of  Italy,  province  of  Otranto.  15  miles  W.  of 
Brindisi.  It  was  founded  by  a Slavonian  colony,  (whence  its 
name.) 

SAN  AMTTORE,  sAn  vit-to'rA,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  district  of  Sora.  Pop.  950. 

S.AN  XAVIER  ISL.^ND.  See  Saint  Xavier. 

SAN  XAVIER  or  .J.AVIER.  san  zav^e-er,  (Sp.  pron.  sAu 
hA-ve-aiR.')  a river  of  California,  tributary  to  the  Colorado. 

SAN  XAVIER  or  JAVIER.  sAn  uA-ve-aiR',  a hamletof  the 
Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata.)  department,  and  90  miles 
N.N.E.of  Santa  Fe. 

SAN  X.AVIER  or  JAAMER,  a village  of  Bolivia,  province, 
and  1-30  miles  N.E.E.  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Mamore. 

SAN  XAVIER  or  TAVTER  DEL  BAC,  sAn  hA-ve-aiR  dJl 
bAk,  a village  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state  of  Sonora, 
150  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Arispe. 

SANYASSICOTTA,  sAn-yAs-se-kot'tA.  a town  of  British 
India,  province  of  Bengal,  80  miles  N.W.  of  Rungpoor,  near 
the  frontier  of  Sikkim. 

SANZA,  sAtPzA.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Citra.  13  miles  N.  of  Policastro.  Pop.  2000. 

SAN  ZENONE,  sAn  zA-no^nA.  a market-town  of  North 
Italy,  in  Lombardy.  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pavia,  on  the  Olona, 
here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge. 

SAO  BENTO,  S(5wn“  bAn'to.  a market-town  of  Brazil,  pro 
vince  of  .\lagoas.  district  of  Porto  Calvo.  Pop.  .3000. 

SAO  BERNARDO.  sOwn®  bAR-naR'do,  a city  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Ceara,  on  the  Russas,  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ciara.  Pop. 
6000. 

SAO  CTIRTSTOA'AO  s6wn«  krees-to-vowN®',  or  SERGTPE, 
sAr  zhee'pA,  a city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province  of  Sergipe, 
on  the  Paromapama.  20  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic ; 
it  is  the  re.sidence  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and 
has  a governor's  palace,  an  hospital,  and  two  schools.  P.  2000. 

SAO  FELIZ  (or  FELIS.)  sfiwx®  fA-lees',  a town  of  Brazil, 
province,  and  280  miles  N.N.E.  of  Goyaz.  on  a small  aurife- 
rous river  of  the  .same  name,  a tributary  of  the  Maranhaio. 
On  a hill  about  9 miles  S.  of  the  town  are  some  remarkable 
caverns,  and  at  a consideivable  di-^tance  S.S.E.  are  the  thermal 
springs  of  Caldas  de  Frei  Reinoldo,  in  which  the  water  is 
almost  boiling  hot. 

SAO  FRANCISCO,  sdwx®  frAn-sees'ko,  or  S.AINT  FR.AN- 
CIS'CO.  often  called  SAN  FRANCISCO,  a large  and  import- 
ant river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes 
Lat.  20°  S.,  Ion.  4-5°  5V.,  flows  N.,  N.E.,  and  E.,  .separating 
the  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  and  enters  (he 
Atlantic  by  two  mouths,  in  lat.  10°  24' S.,  Ion.  ,36°  26  \Y. 
Length.  1200  miles.  Its  navigation  is  impeded  by  the  falls 
of  Paulo  Affonzo.  a series  of  magnificent  cataracts.  160  inileA. 
from  its  mouth,  but  above  this  it  is  navigable  to  the  influ.\ 
of  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  900  miles. 

S.l(')  FRA.NCISCO,  a small  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  province 
of  Santa  Catharina,  which  enters  the  Atlantic  opposite  the 
island  of  Siio  Francisco.  Length.  100  miles. 

SAO  FRANCISCO,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  Atlantic, 
separated  6.om  the  province  of  Santa  Catharina  by  a nar- 
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row  cbannel.  Length,  20  miles;  breadth,  10  miles.  Its 
capihil  of  the  same  name  is  ifi  lat.  20°  12'  S.,  Ion.  48°  4-3'  W. 

SAO  FRANCISCO,  sOwn^  frdn-see.s3co,  a town  of  Brazil, 
province,  and  45  miles  N.W.  of  Bahia,  at  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Serigi.  Pop.  including 
slaves,  2000. 

SAO  GON^ALO,  sowy°  gSn-sd'lo,  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Kio'Grande  do  Norte,  on  the  Potengi  or  Grande,  12 
miles  W.  of  Natal. 

SAO  GONQALO,  sOwn^  gon-siHo,  a market-town  of  Brazil, 
province,  and  75  miles  N.E.of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  capital  of  a dis- 
trict^ having  10,000  inhabitants. 

SAO  GONQALO  D'AMARANTE,  sdwNQ  gon-sMo  Al-mi- 
lAn'ti.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Piauhi,  56  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Leiras.  It  was  originally  formed  for  the  residence  of  In- 
dians called  Acroas  and  Guegues.  who  were  living  dispersed 
among  the  mountains  in  which  the  Parahiba  has  its  source. 
Pop.  1800. 

SAO  JOAO  or  JOAM.  sowng  zho-OwNo/,  a town  of  Portugal, 
province,  and  1 mile  W.  of  Oporto.  It  has  a fort  and  baths, 
and  is  a place  of  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  Oporto. 

SAO  JOAO  (or  JOAM)  DA  BARRA,  sown«  zho-OwNC/dS 
bait/Rd,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  18  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Campos,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Parahiba,  near 
its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic.  Pop.  2000. 

SAO  JOAO  (or  JOAxM)  DA  FOZ,  s(5wn°  zho-owNo'  dd  foz,  a 
town  and  parish  of  Portugal.  3 miles  W.  of  Oporto,  at  the 
N.  corner  of  the  mouth  of  the  Douro.  Pop.  3050. 

SAO  JOAO  (or  JOAM)  DA  PALMA,  8owN«  zho-dwN®'  dd 
pdPmd.  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  400  miles  N.  of 
Goyaz,  on  the  angular  piece  of  ground  between  the  Palma 
and  Faranan. 

SAO  JOAO  (or  JOAM)DE  PESQUEIRA,sowNozho-6wN<3' 
dd  pSs-kiVe-rd.  a fortified  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira, 
22  miles  E.  of  Lamego,  on  the  Douro,  navigable  from  the  sea 
to  this  point. 

SAO  JOAO  (or  JOAM)  D’  AREAS,  sfiwxo  zho-6wNo'  dd 
rd'ds,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira  Alta, 
about  20  miles  from  Vi.seu.  Pop.  2904. 

SAO  JOAO  (or  JOAM)  DAS  DUAS  BARBAS,  sowno  zho- 
5wng  dis  doo'ds  bdn/Rds,  a market-town  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Goyaz,  at  the  continence  of  the  Araguay  and  Tocantins. 

SAO  JOAO  (or  JOAM)DASLAMPAS,sowNGzho-owN«^dds 
IdnPpds,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura, 
comarca  Alemquer.  Pop.  2625. 

SAO  JOAO  (or  JOAM)  DEL  REI,  sdwNO  zho-SwN<=l d§l 
rd'e,  a city  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  80  miles 
S.W.  of  Ouro  Preto.  Pop.  5000. 

SAO  JOAO  (or  JOAM)  DO  PRINCIPE,  sowno  zho-dwN«'do 
preerPse-pA,  or  MARCOS,  mangos,  a town  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pop.  6000. 

SAO  JOAO  (or  JOAM)  DO  PRINCIPE,  sowno  zho-6wN=/ 
do  preen^se-pA,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Ceara,  on  the 
Jaguaribe;  lat.  6°  5'  S.  It  is  a small,  miserable  place,  con- 
sisting of  a few  mean  houses,  many  of  them  ruinous.  Pop. 
of  the  district,  9604. 

SAO  JORGE,  sowNO  zhoR'zhA,  or  SAINT  GEORGE,  one 
of  the  Azores  I.slands  in  the  Atlantic.  M'.  of  Terceira;  lat.  of 
S.E.  point,  38°  32^  5"  N..  Ion.  27°  46'  \V.  Length,  29  miles; 
breadth,  5 miles.  Soil  fertile,  and  it  contains  good  pastures, 
and  extensive  woods.  Principal  town.  Villa  deVelhas.  Pop. 
4000. 

SAO  JORGE  DOS  ALANIOS,  Brazil.  See  Vigia. 

SAO  JORGE  DOS  ILIIEOS,  sown®  zhoR^zhA  doce  eel-yA^ 
oce,  a maritime  town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  130  miles  S.W. 
of  Bahia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  dos  llheos,  which  enters 
the  Atlantic  after  an  E.  course  of  130  miles.  It  has  a good 
harbor,  and  .some  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Brazil,  having  been  founded  by 
Ramiro,  in  1535.  Pop.  3000. 

SAG  JOSl^l  or  JOZE,  .s('iwn“  zho-zA',  a bay  of  Brazil,  E.side 
of  the  island  of  Maranhao,  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Moni  and  Itapicuru.  It  is  about  24  miles  long  from  N.  to 
S.,  by  about  8 miles  broad. 

SAG  JGS'fi  or  JGZE,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas 
Geraes.  near  the  Mortes,  260  miles  S.W.  of  Ouro  Preto. 
Pop.  of  the  district.  12.000. 

SAG  JOSl^l  or  JGZfl,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Santa 
Catharina,  on  a creek  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Catharine,  (Santa 
Catharina.)  4 miles  W.  of  Desterro.  Pop.  5000. 

SAG  JGSfi  or  .IGZ^l,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  60 
miles  N.E.  ofSao  Paulo,  near  the  Parahiba.  Lat.  23°  12'  S., 
Ion.  46°  \V'.  It  was  originally  founded  b^’-  the  Jesuits,  who 
established  a college  here,  in  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  they  trained  and  educated  a great  number  of 
Indiana.  Pop.  of  the  district,  4000. 

SAG.TOS^  (or  JOZil:)  DG  NGRTE,  sowno  zho-zAt  do  noR'td. 
a town  of  Bra/B,  province,  and  5 miles  N.  of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio 
Grande,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  Patos.  Pop.  of  the 
listrict.  3600. 

SAG  JULIAO,  SOWN®  zhu-Ie-OwN’ot,  (“ St.  Julian,”)  a fort 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura.  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Tagus. 

SAG  LEOPOLDO.  sOwn®  lA-o-poPdo,  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  between  the  Sino  and 


Cahi,  30  miles  N.  of  Porto  Alegre.  It  was  founded  in  1824, 
by  a colony  of  Germans,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Empress 
Leopoldina,  wife  of  Don  Pedro  I.,  to  whom  it  owes  its  name; 
and  was  making  great  progress,  when  its  prosperity  was 
arrested  by  the  revolution  of  1835,  and  the  troubles  of 
1840-41.  It  has  again  begun  to  prosper,  and  sends  garden 
stuffs,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  to  Porto  Alegre.  Pop.  of  the 
district,  4000. 

SAG  1jGURENQO-DO-BAIRRO,  8dwN°  16-rAn^so  do  blR'Rri. 
a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Douro,  18  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Aveiro.  Pop.  1200. 

SAG  LUIZ,  Brazil.  See  MaranhSo  or  Maranham. 

SAG  MAMEDE,  sown®  mA-niA'dA,  a town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Tras  os  Montes,  on  the  Douro,  where  it  is  joined  by  ' 
the  'Tua,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Lamego.  Pop.  1220. 

SAG  MAR'ITNIIG,  sAn  maR-teen'yo,  a market-town  and 
harbor  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura,  on  the  At- 
lantic, 8 miles  S.W.  of  Alcoba^a. 

SAG  MARTINIIO  DE  MGUROS,  .sdwNS  maR-teentj'o  dA 
mo'roce,  or  SAO  MARTINIIO  DOS  MGUROS,  .sAn' man- 
teen'yo  doce  mo'roce,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira 
Alta.  6 miles  N.W.  of  Lamego.  near  the  Douro.  Pop.  1600. 

SAO  MARTINIIO  DO  POR'TO.  sown®  inaR-teen'yo  do  porJ- 
to,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  22  miles  S.M'.  of  Leiria, 
on  the  Atlantic.  Pop.  1000. 

SAG  MATIIEOS.  sowxo  mA-tA'oce,(“St.  Matthew,”)  some- 
times written  IMATIIEUS,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Espirito  Santo,  10  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  It  has  a church, 
a Latin,  and  two  primary  schools,  and  a considerable  ex- 
port trade  in  mandioc  flour,  sugar,  and  millet. 

SAO  MATIIEOS,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  190  miles 
S.S.IV.  of  Ceara,  on  the  Jaguaribe,  originally  a hamlet  of 
Cariri  Indians.  Pop.  2000. 

SAO  MIGUEL,  sowN»  me-ghAP,  (“  St.  Michael,”)  a town  of 
Brazil,  province  of  Santa  Catharina,  in  a bay  of  same  name, 

15  miles  N.W.  of  Desterro.  It  has  a church,  a primary 
school,  numerous  sugar-works,  a pottery  for  making  glazed 
earthenware,  and  a tannery.  Pop.  of  the  district,  5000. 

SAO  MIGUEL,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  25  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Alagoas,  on  a river  of  its  own  name,  with  a trade 
in  tobacco  and  cotton,  sent  to  Bahia.  Pop.  2000. 

SAG  MIGUEL,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  35  miles 
N.  of  Parahiba.  Pop.  1000. 

SAO  MIGUEL,  one  of  the  Azores.  See  Saint  MicttAEL. 

SAO  MIGUEL  D ACHA.  s5wng  ma-gh^PdA'shA,  a town  of 
Portugal,  province  of  Beira  Baixa,  9 miles  E.  of  Castello 
Branco.  Pop.  936. 

SAO  MIGUEL  DE  PIR ACICABA,  sown®  ma-gh?P  dA  pe-rA 
se-kA'bA,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  E.S.E. 
of  Cahete.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  presents  a very  pleasing  appearance,  the  houses  being 
provided  with  gardens.  It  has  four  churches.  Millet  and 
haricots  are  grown,  and  large  herds  of  swine  reared  in  the 
district.  Pop.  10.949. 

SAO  MIGUEL  DG  ONTEIRO,  sCwn®  me-ghAP do on-tA'e-ro, 
a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira  Alta,  9 miles  W.S.W. 
of  Viseu.  Pop.  1470. 

SAON  A,  sA-o'nA,  an  island  off  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Ilayti, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a shallow  channel,  10  miles  across. 
Length,  15  miles;  breadth,  5 miles. 

SAONE,  son,  (anc.  A'rar.)  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  department  of  Vosges,  passes  Port-sur-Saone  and 
Gray,  (where  it  becomes  navigable,)  and  enters  the  Rhone 
on  the  right,  at  Lyons.  Length,  316  miles.  It  communicates 
by  canals  with  the  Rhine.  Yonne,  and  Loire. 

SAONE-ET-LGIRE,  (Saone-et-Loire.)  .son  A IwAr.  a de- 
partment in  the  E.  part  of  France,  formed  of  part  of  the  old 
province  of  Burgundy.  Area,  3270  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1861,  582,137.  The  surfivce  is  mountainous,  traversed  from 
S.  to  N.  by  the  mountains  of  the  Cote  d’Gr,  which  separate 
the  basins  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone.  It  is  watered  l)y  the 
Saone,  Loire,  and  Arroux,  which  are  all  navigable,  and  are 
connected  by  the  Canal  du  Centre,  which  is  comprised  in 
this  department.  One-fifth  of  its  superficies  is  covered  with 
forests.  Corn  is  raised  sufficient  for  consumption,  and  the 
wines  of  Maconnois  and  of  Chalonnois  are  esteemed.  It  has 
rich  mines  of  coal  and  iron.  The  most  important  are  those 
of  Creuzot;  and  the  mineral  springs  of  Bourbon-Lancy  are 
celebrated,  'i'he  chief  industry  of  the  population  is  in  mining 
and  cattle-rearing.  'The  department  is  divided  into  the 
arrondissements  of  Macon,  Autun,  Chalon,  Charolles,  and 
Louhans;  capital  Macon. 

SAO  NICAL.VO,  SOWNO  ne-ko-lA'o,  a village  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  on  the  Piratiro, 
founded  in  1621. 

SAG  PAULO,  SOWNO  p6w'lo,acity  of  Brazil,  capital  of  a pro- 
vince of  same  name,  is  situated  between  two  streams,  tribu- 
taries to  the  'I’iete,  220  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rio  Janeiro.  1 1 is  built 
with  little  regard  to  regularity.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but 
have  both -centre  and  side  pavement;  .and  the  houses  are  of 
earth,  plastered  over,  and  white-washed  generally  of  a straw- 
yellow  or  pink  color,  which  gives  them  a clean,  comfortable, 
and  cheerful  ajtpearance.  'J'hey  are  all  roofed  with  tile,  and 
for  the  most  part  two  stories  high,  with  occasional  balconies. 

The  environs  are  still  more  attractive  than  the  town,  being 
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^nerally  laid  out  in  handsome  villas  and  gardens.  The 

rinc'ipal  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  the  parish  church  of  St. 

phigeiiia.  10  other  churches,  several  monasteries  and  con- 
vents; the  governor’s  and  the  bishop's  palace,  town-house, 
prison,  infirmary,  and  military  hospital.  The  educational 
establishments  include  a school  of  law.  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, a Latin  school,  school  of  philosophy,  and  several 
primary  schools.  Sao-Paulo,  as  the  capital  of  the  province, 
is  the  seat  of  several  important  courts  of  law  and  public 
offices,  the  place  where  the  provincial  assembly  holds  its 
sittings,  the  residence  of  the  president,  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  It  also  possesses  a public  library,  and  an  extensive 
botanic  garden.  Its  vicinity  is  picturesque,  and  interspersed 
with  numerous  villas.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Brazil, 
having  been  founded  in  l.o54.  Pop.  22,032. 

SAO  PAULO,  a maritime  province  of  Brazil,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Goyaz,  N.E.  by  Minas  Geraes 
and  Kio  de  Janeiro,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  Santa  Catha- 
rina  and  Sao  Pedro  do  Bio  Grande,  W.  by  the  republic  of 
Paraguay  and  the  province  of  Matto  Gros.so.  Lat.  20°  to  26° 
S.,  Ion.  44°  30'  to  55°  VV'.  Area,  131,705  square  miles.  The 
coast-line  stretches  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  for  above  400  miles. 
Part  of  it  in  the  N.E.  is  bold  and  rocky,  but  the  rest  is  gene- 
rally low.  A nvountain  chain,  composed  of  the  Serras  do 
Mar  and  Cubatao,  divides  the  narrow  coast-line  from  the 
wide  inland  region  traversed  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  Iguassu, 
besides  several  other  tributaries  of  the  Parana,  which  form 
respectively  its  N.  and  S.  boundaries.  The  Iguapa  is  the 
only  river  of  consequence  flowing  into  the  Atlantic.  This  is 
one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Brazil.  The  products  com- 
mon to  South  Europe  are  intermixed  with  those  of  tropical 
climates.  On  the  banks  of  the  'fiete  a Chinese  colony  was 
some  years  ago  located,  and  engaged  in  the  culture  of  tea; 
but  tiie  plant  did  not  flourish,  and  Paraguay  tea  is  that 
mostly  in  use.  Live  stock  of  many  kinds  are  numerous; 
gold,  silver,  iron,  sulphur,  and  many  gems,  are  among  the 
mineral  products.  The  province  is  well  supplied  with  means 
of  communication  both  by  land  and  water.  It  is  divided 
into  7 comarcas,  and  sends  9 deputies  to  the  general  legisla- 
tive assembly,  and  appoints  4 senators.  'I'he  provincial 
assembly,  composed  of  26  members,  holds  its  sittings  in  the 
town  of  Sao  Paulo.  Pop.  458,000. 

SAO  PAULO  DE  LOANDA.  See  S.unt  Paul  de  Loanda. 

SAO  PEDRO  D’ALCANTARA,  sown*"  pa'dro  dil-k^iPta'iA, 
ft  town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Goyaz,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  'I'ocantins,  80  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sao  Joao  dos  Duas  Barras. 

SAO  PEDRO  DO  RIO  GRANDE,  sow.\o  p.Vdro  do  ree'o 
grin'di,  or  SAO  PEDRO  DO  SUL.  sowng  piMro  do  .sool,  a 
maiitime  province  in  the  S.  of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Sao  Paulo;  N.E.  by  Santa  Catharina;  S.  and  S.E.  by 
the  Atlantic ; and  W.  by  the  Argentine  province  of  Entre  Rios. 
In  the  S.  it  terminates  almost  in  a point,  and  has  for  its  ex- 
treme frontier  Lake  Mirim.  Lat.  from  25°  30'  to  32°  30'  S., 
Ion.  from  49°  40'  to  54°  40'  W.  Area,  93,756  square  miles. 
It  conLains  the  lakes  of  Viamao,  Patos,  and  Mirim,  which 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  have  a length  of  about 
240  miles,  with  a breadth  varying  from  4 to  30  miles.  In 
the  N.  portion  of  the  province,  the  rivers  belong  partly  to 
the  basin  of  the  Paranil.  and  partly  to  that  of  the  Uruguay. 
The  sea-coast  is  generally  flat  and  sandy,  but  is  lined  by  a 
series  of  reefs,  which  makes  navigation  dangerous.  The  in- 
terior is  generally  fertile.  The  productions  are  not  those 
common  in  other  parts  of  Brazil.  Instead  of  the  tropical 
heats,  a temperate  climate  prevails,  and  coffee-plants  and 
bananas  are  cultivated  more  as  objects  of  curiosity  than  of 
general  utility.  The  finer  fruits  of  Europe,  particularly 
figs  and  peaches,  find  a genial  soil ; the  ordinaiy  ceieals, 
more  especially  wheat,  enter  largely  into  the  general  course 
of  cultivation,  their  place  being  occasionally  supplied  by 
rice  and  flax.  Building-timber  is  not  very  plentiful.  'The 
minerals  include  gold,  also,  it  is  said,  silver,  and  very 
rich  beds  of  iron,  sulphur,  and  the  finest  porcelain-clay. 
The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  rearing 
of  cattle,  which  are  partly  sent  in  droves  to  Sao  Paulo  and 
Rio  Janeiro;  but  to  a much  greater  extent  .slaughtered 
to  furnish  the  dried  beef  for  which  the  province  has  long 
been  fimious,  and  which  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  Brazil, 
and  to  Mexico,  Havana,  and  the  United  States,  'fhe  same 
cattle  likewise  furnish  an  important  export  of  hides  and 
tallow.  Horses  and  mules,  also,  especially  the  latter,  are 
reared  in  great  numbers.  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  is  di- 
vided into  four  military  divisions : Porto  Alegre,  Rio  Grande, 
Rio  Pardo,  and  Sete  Missoes.  It  sends  three  deputies  to 
the  general  legislative  assembly,  and  appoints  one  senator. 
The  provincial  assembly  consists  of  28  members.  There  is 
ft  German  colony  which  in  1845  had  a population  of  6811, 
at  St  Leopoldo,  about  40  miles  N.  of  Porto  Alegre,  the  capi- 
tal. Pop.  260.000. 

SAORGIO,  sd-oR^jo,  a town  of  North  Italy,  in  Sardinia, 
division,  and  25  miles  N.E.  of  Nice.  Pop.  2689. 

SAO  ROM  AO,  sowNO  ro-m6wN“'',  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sao  Francisco;  lat. 
15°  22'  S.  Pop.  3000. 

SAO  ROQUE,  SOWNO  rotk.A,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and 
32  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sao  Paulo,  Pop.  4000. 
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SAO  ROQUE.  CAPE,  of  Brazil.  See  Cape  Sautt  RoQr&. 

SAO  SALVADOR,  a city  of  Brazil.  See  Bahia. 

SAO  SEBASTIAO,  sowno  sd-bds-te-bwNw^  a maritime  town 
of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  opposite  an  island  i/f  same 
name,  in  lat.  2-3°  48'  20"  S.,  Ion.  4.5°  29'  6"  W.  Pop.  of  tho 
district,  6000.  'Phe  island  is  separated  from  a peninsula  of 
the  mainland  by  a narrow  channel ; it  is  12  miles  long,  and 
6 miles  broad.  Pop.  3000.  On  its  W.  coast  is  the  village  of 
Princeza. 

SAOUK,  sd-ook',  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  government 
of  Livonia,  flows  S.S.W..  and.  forming  a junction  with  the 
Pernau,  fells  into  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  after  a course  of 
about  45  miles. 

SAOU.NE,  sd'oon^  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  department  of  Lot,  near  Lauzech,  flows  S.IV.,  and  joins 
the  Garonne  on  the  right,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Agen,  after  a course 
of  about  45  miles. 

SAO  VICEN'l’E,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.  See  Saint 
Vincent. 

SAO  VICENTE.  s6wno  ve-s§n^tA.  (“  St.  Vincent,”)  a town  of 
Brazil.  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sao  Paulo.  'Phis  was  the  first  city 
fimnded  by  the  Portuguese  in  South  America,  and  was  long 
the  capital  of  South  Brazil.  It  is  now  in  decay.  Pop.  600. 

SAO  VICENTE  DA  BEIRA,  s5w.\«  ve-sAn'tA  dd  ba'e-rd, 
a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira  Baixa.  20 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Castello  Branco.  Pop.  1710. 

SAOWLEE,  .sd-6wflee,  a town  of  West  Ilindostan,  domi- 
nions. and  18  miles  N.  of  Baroda. 

S A PAN  T.VG  H,  sd-pdn'  tdg,  a mountain  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
40  miles  N.W.  of  Van,  on  the  N.  side  of  its  lake.  Estimated 
elevation,  from  9500  to  10.000  feet. 

SAPAROOA,  SAPAROUA.  sd-pd-roo^d.  or  HONIMOA,  ho- 
ne-mo'd,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  one  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Ceram,  in  lat.  3°  30'  S..  Ion.  128° 
34'  E. 

SAPATA,  or  POOLO  SAPATA,  pooffo  sd-pd'td,  a small 
island  of  the  China  Sea,  90  miles  S.  of  Cape  Padaran,  (Cochin 
China.)  in  lat.  10°  4'  N.,  Ion.  109°  10'  E. 

SAPA'PA,  an  island  off  the  ^Y.  coast  of  Borneo. 

SAPtCO’PE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SAP/EY  PRITCH'ARD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wor- 
cester. 

S.VP'EY  UP'PER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

SAPHAR  or  SAPHAR-REGIA.  See  Dhofar. 

SAPHET.  See  Safer. 

SAPIENZA.  sd-pe-Sn'zd,  one  of  the  .small  Greek  islands, 
off  the  S.IV.  coast  of  the  Morea,  2 miles  S.  of  Modon.  Length, 
5 miles:  breadth.  2 miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  ami 
mostly  in  pasturage.  It  has  a tolerable  harbor. 

SAPIS,  a river  of  Italy.  See  Savio. 

SAPHSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SAPMER.  See  S.4ppemeer. 

SAPOJOK.  See  Sapozhok. 

SAPONARA.  sd-po-ndhd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Ba.silicata.  11  miles  S.E.  of  Marsico  Nuovo.  Pop.  .3400. 

SAPOZHOK  or  SAPOJOK,  sd-po-zhok',  written  also  SAPO- 
SCHOK,  a town  of  Ru.s.sia,  government,  and  50  miles  S.E.  of 
Riazan.  Pop.  4000. 

SAPPAH  RIVER,  in  Wisconsin.  See  Black  River. 

SAPPEMEER,  sdp'peh-maiR',  or  SAPMER,  sdp'maiRt,  a 
village  of  the  Netherlands,  11  miles  E. S.E.  of  Groningen,  on 
the  Win.schoten  Canal.  Pop.  2200. 

SAP'PERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

S.VPPER'rON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester.  In 
this  parish  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  passes  through  a 
tunnel  2^  miles  in  length. 

SAPPHARA.  See  Dhofar. 

SAPtPINGTON,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri, 
15  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

SAPP’S  CROSS-ROADS,  a post-office  of  Blount  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 

SAPRI,  sd'pree,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Citra,  6 miles  E.  of  Policastro,  and  with  a harbor 
on  its  gulf.  Pop.  15.000. 

SAPTIN  INDIANS.  See  Nez-Perc^s. 

SAPTIN  RIVER,  Oregon.  See  Lewis  River, 

SAPUCAHI.  sd-poo-ka-eeL  a river  of  Brazil,  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  flows  N.W.  and  joins  the 
Rio  Grande  or  Parana,  after  a course  of  200  miles. 

SAPUCAHI,  a town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Sapucahi,  180  milefl 
S.W.  ofOuro  Preto.  Pop.  3000. 

SAQQARA.  See  Sakkara. 

SAQUAREMA,  sd-kwd-rd'md,  or  SEQUAREMA,  s.d-kwd- 
r.Vmd.  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  29  miles  E.  of  Rio  de 
.Taneiro,  near  the  Atlantic,  and  on  Lake  Saquarema.  Pop. 
7000. 

SARA,  sd'rd,  or  sd-rd,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Yaroslav,  flows  E..  then  N.N.E..  and  falls  into  Lake 
Nero  from  the  S.,4  miles  S.of  Rostov,  after  a course  of  about 
48  miles. 

SARABAT,  sd-rd-bdff,  KEDOOS,  KEDOUS.  KEDUS, 
doos^, written  also  KODUS  and  GEDUZ,  (anc.  J/eHmus,)  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  after  a AV.  course  of  180 
miles  enters  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  8 miles  AV.  of  Smyrna. 

SARA,  BAYOU,  bl'oo  sA/ra,  of  Louisiana,  flows  S.  through 
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West  Feliciana  parish,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Bayou  Sara. 

SARABITA,  sl-rd-bee'tS,  or  SUAREZ,  swS-r?s',  a river  of 
New  Granada,  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  flows 
in  a direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Jlagdalena.  and, 
after  a course  of  about  160  miles,  joins  the  Galiiutzo  or  Soga- 
mozo.  an  affluent  of  the  Magdalena. 

SARACENA.  sd-ri-chA'nI.  (anc.  S/'sfttim.)  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Calabria  Citra,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Cas.sano.  Pop. 
3000. 

SARAGOSSA,  s3-rd-gos/si.  (Sp.  Zaragoza,  thd-rd-go'thS ; 
Fr.  Saragnsse,  si'rd'goss';  anc.  Cc^mraugus^ta,)  a city  of 
Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Saragossa  and  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  Aragon,  on  the  Ebro,  which  separates  it  into  two 
portions,  connected  by  a fine  stone  bridge,  170  miles  N.E.  of 
Madrid  Pop.  82,189.  It  is  neatly  built  of  brick,  and  previous 
to  its  memorable  disasters  in  1808-9,  its  churches  were  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  peninsula.  Among  the  principal  edi- 
fices are  the  two  cathedrals,  the  chapter  residing  in  each  alter- 
nately for  six  months:  the  one  an  ancient  severe  Gothic 
church,  raised  to  the  Saviour,  and  the  other  a modern  thea- 
trical temple,  called  the  Nuestra  Senora  del  I’ilar,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  and  to  which  50,000  pilgrims  have  been  known 
to  resort  to  see  the  identical  pillar  on  which  she  descended 
from  heaven — an  object  of  great  devotion  in  Saragossa;  the 
vast  archiepiscopal  palace,  which  was  plundered  by  the 
French;  the  remains  of  the  parliament-house,  built  in 
1437-40,  whose  magnificent  saloons  contained  the  rich 
national  archives,  an  excellent  library,  and  the  portraits  of 
the  Aragonese  worthies — all  utterly  destroyed  by  the  in- 
vaders; the  exchange,  built  in  1551,  a s(iuare  brick  edifice 
with  projecting  enriched  soffit  towers,  covered  with  green 
and  white  tiles,  and  a noble  interior;  the  Torre  Nueva  (new 
tower)'or  Tower  of  San  Felipe,  an  octangular  clock-tower  for 
the  city,  which  leans  considerably  (about  9 feet)  out  of  *he 
perpendicular,  like  the  towers  of  Pisa  and  Bologna;  the  old 
irregular  citadel  called  the  Aljaferia,  built  by  the  Moors, 
which  Suchet  converted  into  a barrack,  after  having  damaged 
it  with  his  bombs;  and  during  the  civil  wars  degraded  into 
a prison.  There  are  besides  an  hospital,  (Casa  de  Miseii- 
cordia,)  which  takes  in  from  600  to  700  old  and  young, 
although  with  very  inadequate  funds;  a new  general  hos- 
pital, one  of  the  largest  in  Spain;  vWioiis  other  benevolent 
institutions,  and  numerous  churches,  among  which  one  of 
the  best  is  San  Pablo,  with  its  fine  facade  and  columns,  and 
grand  plateresque  high  altar.  The  University  of  Sarago.s.sa. 
tburided  in  1474,  ranks  as  the  third  in  the  kingdom;  and  it 
had.  in  1841,  1100  students.  Among  its  other  educational 
establishments  are  an  episcopal  seminary,  academy  of  the 
fine  arts,  an  economical  .society,  and  a public  library.  Its 
manufactures  of  silks,  woollens,  and  leather  have  greatl}' 
declined;  but  it  has  -still  a considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
produce  by  the  Ebro. 

Saragossa  is  very  ancient,  and  numerous  vestiges  of  Roman 
remains  attest  its  former  importance.  It  was  always  a free 
city  or  colnnia  immvoiis,  had  a mint,  and  was  a seat  of  judi- 
cial .assizes:  but  no  traces  of  the  ancient  city  are  left  except 
in  the  w<a]ls.  Saragossa  early  renounced  Paganism:  and 
here  Aulus  Prudentius,  the  first  Christian  poet,  was  born, 
A. D.  348.  It  was  captured  by  the  Moors  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  was  wrested  from  them  in  1118  by  Alonzo  cZ  hutal- 
lador,  after  the  siege  of  five  years,  when  the  stubborn  popu- 
lation had  almost  all  perished  of  hunger.  Below  the  hill  of 
Torei-o,  which  commands  the  town.  General  Stanhope,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1710.  came  up  with  and  comjtletely  de- 
feated Philip  V..  flying  from  his  defeat  at  Lerida.  the  foe 
abandoning  cannon,  colors,  and  every  thing.  In  1808  it  sus- 
tained two  memorable  sieges.  The  first  was  raised  by  the 
defeat  of  the  French  at  Bailen  ; but  being  again  invested,  it 
resisted  most  heroicallj'  for  62  days  attacks  conducted  by  the 
four  French  marshals,  Lannes,  Mortier.  Moncey,  and  .lunot, 
but  ultimately  capitulated,  February  20,  1809.  These  two 
sieges  cost  the  lives  of  nearly  60,000  brave  men.  This  de- 
fence is  reckoned  among  the  most  heroic  of  modern  times. 

Adj.  and  inhab.  Saragos's.vn,  (Sp.  Zaragozano,  thd-r^- 

go-th3hio.) 

SAIIAGOSSA,  (ZARAGOZA,)  province  of  Spain,  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  by  Navarre.  Area,  6584  square  miles. 
Capital,  Saiagos.sa.  Pop.  350. COO. 

SA'RAII,  a post-office  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SARAH  ANN  FURNACE,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co., 
Penn,sylvania. 

SA'RAIISBURG,  a new  township  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Oswegatchie  River,  24  miles  S.  of  Canton. 

SARAIISVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio, 
on  Wills  Creek,  near  its  source,  85  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus, 
ft  is  situated  on  an  eminence  in  a fertile  farming  district, 
% hich  contains  beds  of  stone  coal  and  quarries  of  good  build- 
ing-stone. The  village  contains  8 stores,  &c.  Poin  esti- 
mated at  700. 

SAI!  AIISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Illinois. 

SAl!  AHVILLE.  a .small  village  of  Williamson  co.,  Illinois. 

SAHA  ISK  or  ZARAISK.  zi-riskZ.  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment, and  J’5  miles  W.N.W.  of  Riazan,  on  the  Oster.  Pop. 
Se7C. 
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SA RAKING,  sa-ra-kee'no,  or  PERISTERIA,  pA-ris  tA-tee^ 
an  islet  of  the  Grecian  Archipel.ago,  in  the  Sporades,  im 
mediately  E.  of  Kilidromi.  6 miles  long. 

SARASiACA,  sd-r4-mA^kd,  a river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  in 
South  America,  after  a N.  course  of  200  miles,  enters  the 
Atlantic  30  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Surinam. 

SARAIMON,  sd'rd'mdNcZ,  a town  of  France,  department  ol 
Gers.  12  miles  S.E.  of  Auch.  Pop.  1276. 

SAR'ANAC^  a river  which  forms  the  outlet  of  Saranac 
Lake,  in  Franklin  co..  New  York,  and  after  running  a N.E 
course  through  Essex  and  Clinton  counties,  falls  into  Lake 
Champlain  near  Plattsburg. 

SARANAC,  a post-town. ship  of  Clinton  co..  New  Y"ork, 
drained  by  Saranac  River,  15  miles  \Vk  of  Plattsburg.  Pop. 
3644. 

SAR  ANAC,  a township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois. 

SAR'ANACZ  HOLZLOW,a  post-village  of  Saranac  township. 
17  miles  W.  of  Plattsburg.  Pop.  alcout  500. 

SARANAC  LAKE,  in  the  S.  part  of  Franklin  co..  New 
York.  Length,  about  10  miles. 

SARANAC  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  New  York. 

SARANSK,  sd-rdnsk^  or  ZARANSK',  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  70  miles  N.  of  Penza,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Saranga  and  Insara.  Pop.  8780.  It  is  built  mostly  of 
wood,  and  has  2 cathedrals,  salt  magazines,  manufactures 
of  soap  and  leather,  and  several  annual  fairs. 

SAKAPILLY.  sd-rd-piPlee.  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  10  miles  S.  of  Nellore. 

SARAPIQUl,  sd-rd-pe-kee'.  a river  of  Central  America, 
tributary  to  the  San  .luan  de  Nicaragua,  and  a principal 
channel  of  communication  between  the  interior  of  Costa 
Rica  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

SARA  POOL,  SARAPOUL  or  SARAPUL.  sd-rd-pooP.  a 
town  of  Russia,  government,  and  195  miles  S E.  of  Yiatka, 
on  the  Kama.  Pop.  6000.  The  town,  commanded  by  a fort 
on  an  adjacent  height  has  a cathedral,  a large  salt-maga- 
zine. and  manufactures  of  soap  and  leather.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a large  trade  in  timber  and  masts.  Upwards  of  20,000 
persons  annually  attend  its  large  fair. 

SARARli;,  sd-rd-ra',  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  iMatto 
Gros.^o,  joins  the  Guapore  in  lat.  14°  51'  S.,  Ion.  60°  30'  W. 
At  one  place  it  passes  within  4 miles  of  the  Sucuriu.  an 
affluent  of  the  .luruena:  and  both  streams  being  navigable 
at  this  point,  canoes  are  drawn  across  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  thus  are  enabled  to  continue  their  navigation  over  an 
immense  tract  of  country. 

SARASAVATI,  sd-rds-wd'tee,  a river  of  West  Ilindostan, 
rises  near  Aboo.  in  Joodpoor  dominion,  flows  S.W.  past 
Rahdunpoor,  and  enters  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  It 
is  held  sacred  by  Hindoos.  Length.  100  miles. 

SARATOF  or  SARATOFF.  See  Sar.\tov. 

SAR'ATfVGA.  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  New  York,  has 
an  area  of  about  780  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
and  partly  on  the  N.  by  the  Hudson,  while  the  Mohawk 
forms  part  of  its  S.  border;  and  is  drained  by  these  rivers, 
together  with  the  Sacondaga  River,  and  several  smaller 
streams,  which  supplj'  valuable  water-power.  The  famous 
watering-place  of  Saratoga  Springs  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  this  county.  The  surface  in  the  N.W.  part  is  mountainous, 
but  in  the  S.  and  central  portions  much  more  leve’.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile.  In  1850.  this  county  produce*.  596.494 
bushels  of  potatoes,  (the  greatest  quantit}'  produ'  A by  any 
county  in  the  state  except  Rensselaer.)  Iron-orf.  .-andstone, 
and  limestone  are  found  in  considerable  abundance.  The 
Champlain  Canal  passes  along  its  E.,  and  the  Erie  Canal 
along  its  S.  border.  Three  lines  of  railroad  meet  at  Ballston, 
connecting  it  with  Troy,  Schenectady,  and  Rutland  in  Yer- 
mont.  Saratoga  was  organized  in  1791,  having  previously 
formed  part  of  Albany  county.  Capital,  Ballston.  Pop* 
51,729.  ^ 

SARATOGA,  a township  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  30  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Albany.  It  borders 
on  Saratoga  Lake. 

SARATOGA,  a towmship  in  Grundy  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  825. 

SARATOGA  LAKE,  New  Y'ork,  in  Saratop  county,  5 
miles  E.  of  Ballston  Spa.  Length,  about  7 miles;  greatest 
breadth,  near  2 miles.  It  contains  fine  fish,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  by  visitors  from  the  neighboring  w'atering-places. 
Its  outlet.  Fish  Creek,  flows  into  the  Hudson. 

S.ARATOGA  SPRINGS,  a post-village  and  tow-nship  of 
Saratoga  county,  New  York,  38  miles  by  railroad  N.  of 
Albany,  and  ,32  miles  N.  of  Troy.  This  is  the  most  fa.shion- 
able  watering-place  on  the  American  continent,  as  well  as 
the  most  in  repute  for  the  medical  virtues  of  its  water.s. 
Saratoga  owes  its  celebrity  almost  solely  to  its  mineial 
springs,  the  surrounding  scenery  possessing  few',  if  any.  ex- 
traordinary attractions.  Saratoga  Lake,  however,  a beauti- 
ful sheet  of  water,  is  within  a pleasant  morning’s  or  even- 
ing’s drive;  and  Glen’s  Falls,  in  the  Hudson,  are  within 
two  or  three  hours’  travel.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  springs 
were  fought  the  battles  of  Saratoga  and  Stillwater  in  1777. 
'The  village  it.self  consists  mainly  of  a single  street,  lined 
with  spacious  hotels,  boarding-houses,  some  stores,  and  the 
private  residences  of  the  stationary  population.  Among 
the  most  fashionable  hotels  are  “ the  United  St.ates,”  an  im- 
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mense  bvifiJfng,  with  finely-ornamented  grounds,  and 
capable  of  lodging  300  or  400  persons:  “Congress  Hall.” 
near  Congress  Spring,  with  a spacious  piazza  the  length  of 
the  building:  and  Union  Hall,  opposite  the  latter,  the  resort 
of  those  who  prefer  quiet  and  retirement.  Most  of  the 
hotels  have  spacious  grounds,  tastefully  laid  out.  Be.sides 
these,  there  are  a number  of  smaller  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses, all  of  which  are  thronged  to  overflowing  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  with  visitors  from  every  part 
of  the  Union,  and  some  from  Canada,  Europe,  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  .sea- 
son of  1853,  before  the  end  of  August,  more  than  30,000 
strangers  had  already  visited  these  springs. 

This  spot  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  invalids  as  early 
as  1773;  but  Congress  Spring,  whose  waters  are  now  in  the 
greatest  request,  was  not  discovered  till  1792.  High  Rock,  a 
conical  deposit  of  limestone,  iu  the  shape,  and  about  the 
size  of  a haycock,  with  a cylindrical  opening  down  the  mid- 
dle, from  which  issues  water  strongly  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  Flat  Rock,  another  limestone  deposit,  natu- 
rally attracted  the  attention  of  the  first  settlers,  and  these 
springs  were  for  a period  the  only  ones  known.  Among 
the  more  recently  discovered  springs  are  the  Empire  and 
Iodine  Springs.  The  following  results  were  obtained  from 
an  analysis  of  the  waters  of  three  of  the  princip:kl  springs. 
According  to  Dr.  Chilton,  a gallon  of  Congress  Spring  water, 
in  1843,  yielded  chloride  of  .sodium,  363.83  grains ; carbonate 
of  so.da,  7.20;  carbonate  of  lime,  86.14-{-:  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, 78.62:  carbonate  of  iron,  .84;  sulphate  of  soda,  .65; 
iodide  of  sodium  and  bromide  of  potassium,  5.92 ; silica,  47-f- ; 
alumina,  .32.  Total,  544  grains.  Carbonic  acid.  284.65:  atmo- 
spheric air,  5.41=290.06  inches  of  gaseous  contents.  Professor 
Emmons’  analysis  of  a gallon  of  the  Empire  water  yielded 
chloride  of  sodium,  269.69-f- ; bicarbonate  of  lime,  141.82+ ; 
bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  41.98+  : bicarbonate  of  soda,  30.85; 
hydriodate  of  soda  or  iodine,  12.00;  solid  contends  of  a gallon, 
496.35  grains.  Dr.  Allen’s  analysis  of  a gallon  of  the  water  of 
the  Iodine  spring,  gave  147.66+  grains  chloride  of  sodium  ; 
•73.35  carbonate  of  magnesia;  28.95+  carbonate  of  lime; 
3.00  carbonate  of  soda ; .90  carbonate  of  iron  ; 3.5C+  hydrio- 
date of  soda:  solid  contents,  257.43+;  carbonic  acid  gas, 
344.30;  atmospheric  air,  2.50  cubic  inches;  total  gaseous 
contents,  34().5  inches.  The  springs  are  readily  reached  by 
railway  from  all  the  great  cities  and  towns  of  the  North  and 
West,  and  from  most  at  the  South.  These  waters  have  been 
found  very  beneficial  in  affections  of  the  liver,  in  some  cases 
of  chronic  dyspepsia,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  bowels. 
Resides  other  qualities,  they  appear  to  pos.sess  the  virtues 
of  a tonic  united  with  those  of  a gentle  cathartic.  Great 
quantities  of  the  waters  are  bottled,  especially  of  the  Con- 
gress and  Empire  Springs,  and  exported.  The  village  has  a 
bank,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Permanent  pop.  in  1855, 
6424 ; in  1860,  7496. 

S.\R  ATOV  or  SARATOW,  sd-rd-tov^  written  also  SAR  ATO.F 
and  S-\RATOFF,  a government  of  Russia,  between  lat.  48° 
10-  and  53°  18'  N.,  and  Ion.  42°  30'  and  51°  20'  E.  Area.  74.730 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851, 1,444,496.  Surface  in  the  W.  hilly, 
and  in  many  parts  fertile;  but  the  E.  is  a wide  desert  steppe. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Volga,  which  intersects  its  centre, 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Tereshka,  and  Saratovka;  besides  the 
Khoper.  IMedvieditza.  tributaries  of  the  Don.  'The  principal 
lake  is  the  Elton  from  the  former  o^  Which  about  17.850  tons 
of  salt  are  said  to  be  annually  obtained.  Large  quantities  of 
rye.  wheat,  oats,  millet,  and  pease  are  raised,  and  partly  ex- 
ported. Sheep  and  cattle  breeding  are  conducted  on  a large 
scale,  and  the  rearing  of  bees  and  silk-worms  are  increasing. 
The  fi.sheries  in  the  Volga  are  very  valuable,  and  large  quaii ti- 
tles of  salt-fish  and  caviar  are  exported.  Principal  minerals, 
^alt,  mill-stones,  and  iron.  Manufactures  of  linen,  cotton, 
and  vvoollen  fabrics,  hosiery,  iron-wares,  leather,  and  earth- 
enwares are  carried  on,  and  here  are  numerous  flour-mills 
and  distilleries.  The  inhabitants  comprise  Tai-tars,  Kal- 
mucks, Kirgheez,  and  Germans;  the  latter  being  colonized  in 
great  numbers  on  the  Volga,  having  had  grants  of  land  and 
privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  in 
1763.  The  government  is  subdivided  into  10  circles.  Princi- 
pal towns,  Saratov,  (the  capital,)  Petrovsk,  Kamishin,  and 
'Tsaritsin. 

SARATOV,  a fortified  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  above 
government,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  290 
miles  E.  of  Voronezh.  Lat.  51°  31'  N.,  Ion.  about  46°  E.  Pop. 
63,888.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a lower  town,  built  chiefly 
of  wood,  and  has  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic,  and  many 
Greek  united  churches;  a mosque,  some  monasteries,  a new 
and  handsome  archbishop's  palace,  large  government  edifice, 
^ large  bazaar,  several  hospitals,  a college  and  other  schools; 
an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  having  about  500  students;  ma- 
nufiictures  of  cotton  cloths,  cotton  and  silk  hosiery,  clocks, 
watches,  leather,  tobacco,  rope,  and  earthenwares;  a bell 
foundry,  breweries,  distilleries  and  vinegar  factories.  From 
its  position  on  the  Volga,  and  between  Astrakhan.  Moscow, 
and  Nizhnee-N'ovgorod,  it  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade, 
importing  colonial  goods  and  foreign  manufactures,  and  ex- 
porting corn,  salted  fish,  hides,  and  cattle ; it  has  also  three 
'onportant  annual  fairs. 
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SARATOVKA  or  S.^RATOWKA,  sS-rJ-tovffcI,  a village  of 
Russia,  government,  and  S.E.  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  Neva. 

SARATOW.  See  Saratov. 

SARAVUS.  See  Sarre. 

SARAWAII,  s^-rdGvd,  or  SARWA,  sar^w^,  a town  of  the 
Burmese  dominion,  in  Further  India,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Irrawaddy,  80  miles  N.W.  of  Rangoon. 

SARAWAK,  sS-rd'wik^  a country  of  Borneo,  on  the  N 
coast  of  the  island,  near  its  W.  side,  extending  between  lat 
1°  and  2°  N.,  and  Ion.  109°  40'  and  111°  40'  E.,  bounded  W, 
and  S.  by  the  mountain  Krimbang,  and  watered  by  the 
river  Sarawak  and  its  tributaries.  Capihil,  Sarawak. 

SAR  AWAK,  formerly  KUCHIN,  a flourishing  town  in  the 
W.  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  capital  of  najahship.  and  on  a river 
of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  1°  33'  N.,  Ion.  110°  20'  E.  It  consists 
of  a native  and  a European  town,  the  former  built  on  each 
side  of  two  reaches  of  the  river,  and  divided  into  kampongs 
or  clusters,  each  named  after  the  chief  whose  house  is  placed 
in  its  centre,  and  the  latter  occupying  some  heights  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  A six-gun  battery  commands  the 
reach  immediately  below  the  town,  and  there  a number  of 
Chinese  houses  have  been  built.  Many  of  the.se  houses,  raised 
on  posts,  and  formed  of  wood,  have  a very  respectable  ap- 
pearance. An  English  church  mission,  and  a native  school 
have  been  established  here.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  con- 
siderable, and  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  large  boats,  .some  of 
them  of  loo  tons,  which  sail  annually  to  Singapore,  with  sago 
and  other  productions  of  the  coast,  receiving  in  exchange 
European  goods,  Javanese  cloths,  brass-work,  and  coarse 
earthenware,  made  in  China.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  gold-mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  estimated 
at  12,000. 

SARAWAN,  sd-rii-wan',  written  also  SAIIARAWAN,  a 
province  of  Beloochistan,  mostly  between  lat.  28°  and  30° 
20'  N.,  and  Ion.  64°  and  67°  40'  E.  Estimated  area,  15.000 
.square  miles.  Pop.  50,000.  Surface  mostly  mountainous 
and  rugged;  Tukatoo  in  the  N.  rises  upwards  of  11.000  feet. 
The  principal  towns  are  Sarawan.  Quetta,  and  Mustung. 

SARAWAN,  a town  of  Beloochistan.  capital  of  the  above 
province,  is  situated  98  miles  W.  of  Kelat.  Lat.  28°  47'  N., 
ion.  64°  50'  E.  It  consists  of  about  500  houses  in  a barren 
district,  enclosed  by  a mud  wall. 

SARAYACU,  .sS  rl-^PkooC  a town  of  Peru,  ontheUcayalo, 
(which  is  here  navigable,)  in  lat.  about  6°  50'  S.,  Ion.  75°  W. 

SARBLINGSTEIN,  saRffding-stine',  a market-town  of 
Upper  Austria,  on  the  Danube,  28  miles  S.E.  ofEreistadt. 

SARCONI,  saR-ko/nee,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of 
Basilicata,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Lagonegro. 

SARCOXIE,  a post-village  and  township  in  Ja.sper  co., 
Missouri,  170  miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  1405. 

SARD,  shdad,  a market-town  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
in  Transylvania,  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Karlsburg. 

SARD,  a market-town  of  West  Hungary,  co.  of  Schumeg, 
10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kaposvar. 

S.\RDAM,  a town  of  the  Netherland.s.  See  Zaanbam. 

SARDAIGNE,  an  island  of  Europe.  See  .‘Sardinia. 

SARDARA,  saR-d^VS,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
division  of  Cagliari.  23  miles  S.E.  of  Oristano.  Pop.  2127. 

SARDEGNA,  an  island  of  Europe.  See  S.ardinia. 

SARDES,  a city  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Sardes. 

SARDINAS,  saR-deehids.  a small  bay  of  New  Granada,  in 
lat.  about  2°  N.,  Ion.  79°  W. 

SARDINIA.  saR-din^e-a,  (It.  Sardegva,  saR-dAn'yd  ; Fr.  Nhr- 
daigne,  saR'dafi^;  Ger.  Surdim'en,  saR-dee'ne-en ; Dutch,  Nur- 
diiiie.  saR-deen'yeh ; Sp.  Sardeffa,  saR-d§iPyil,  or  Cerd>dla,  th^R- 
d^n'yd;  anc.  Sardudia  and  Ichnnfsa;  Gr.  Xapjo),  Sardo,  or 
SapJorv,  Sardon,  Ixt'oara.  Ichnnusa.)  the  largest  island  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  after  Sicily,  and  forming  with  its  sur- 
rounding islands,  the  principal  of  which  are  San  Antioco, 
San  Pietro,  Asinara,  Madalena,  'Tavolara,  and  Caprera,  that 
part  of  the  Sardinian  States,  sometimes  improperly  called  the 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia.  It  extends  from  lat.  38°  50'  to  41°  15' 
N.,  and  from  Ion.  8°  5'  to  9°  50'  E.;  greatest  length,  from 
Cape  Teulada  in  the  S.  to  Longo  Sardo  in  the  N.,  152  miles; 
breadth,  66  miles.  Area,  including  the  small  islands  along 
the  coast.  9235  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  and  though  not  without  considerable  inden- 
tations, especially  on  the  S.  and  W.  coasts,  is  very  compact. 
On  the  N.  it  is  separated  from  tbe  Island  of  Corsica  by  the 
Strait  of  Bonifacia,  not  quite  7 miles  wide. 

Coasts. — The  N.  coast  is  generally  rugged  and  precipitous, 
presenting  a succession  of  bold  headlands,  of  which  those 
of  Testa  Grossa,  near  the  Bay  of  Santa  Reparata.  and  Fal- 
cone, are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  principal  bay  is  that 
of  Porto  Torres.  The  W.  coast,  stretching  S.  from  Cape  Fal- 
cone, continues  steep  and  rugged,  and  pre.sents,  among  other 
remarkable  headlands,  that  of  Cape  Argenhiro,  forming  the 
extremity  of  a rocky  mountain  upwards  of  2000  feet  in 
height.  South  of  Monte  Ghiscera,  the  coast  turns  suddenh 
E.,  and  forms  the  Bay  of  Alghero.  Here  the  beach  becomes 
less  elevated,  and  trending  E.,  forms  the  large  and  nearly 
semicircular  expanse  of  the  Bay  of  Oristano,  theN.  anl  S.  ex- 
tremities of  which,  Capes  San  Marco  and  La  Frasca.  are  above 
5 miles  apart.  At  the  S.  extremity,  the  cape  terminates  in 
the  still  more  remarkable  headland  of  Cape  Teulada,  con 
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sisting  of  a long  range  of  precipitous  cliffs,  nearly  900  feet 
Ligh,  running  out  into  the  sea,  with  a breadth  of  little  more 
than  half  a mile,  and  forming  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
whole  island.  The  Gulf  of  Cagliari,  extending  from  Cape 
Pula  on  the  W.  to  Cape  Carbonaro  on  the  E.,  a distance  of 
about  24  miies.  and  stretching  inland  for  nearly  12  miles, 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  important  of  the  island.  It 
everywhere  furnishes  excellent  anchorage  in  ample  depth. 
The  E.  coast,  from  Cape  Carbonaro  N.,  stretches  nearly 
in  a straight  line.  The  only  bays  deserving  of  notice  are 
those  of  Terranova  and  Oro.sei.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
ull  the  headlands  is  that  of  Monte  Santo,  a rugged  promon- 
tory of  upwards  of  2400  feet  high. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  interior  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, the  great  chain  which  traverses  Corsica,  from  N.  to 
S.  being  evidently,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  the 
Strait  of  Bonifacio,  continued  into  Sardinia,  where  it  usually 
follows  the  same  direction,  but  occasional!}'  sends  outtran.s- 
verse  branches  from  E.  to  W.  The  culminating  point  of  these 
mountains  is  the  peak  of  Genargentu,  which  is  situated  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  attains  the 
height  of  5276  feet.  The  next  highest  summit  is  the  peak 
of  Limbarra,  3686  feet,  belonging  to  the  transverse  range  of 
that  name,  and  situated  in  the  N.  Between  the  mountain 
ridges  are  several  extensive  plains,  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated for  beauty  and  fertility  are  those  of  the  Campidano 
in  the  S.,  stretching  betw'een  Cagliari  and  Oristano,  and  of 
Ozieri  in  the  N.  Besides  these  there  are  several  large  sandy 
or  stony  districts  called  macchie,  of  a very  sterile  nature. 

Geology,  Minerals,  dc. — Far  the  greater  part  of  the  rocks 
belong  to  those  termed  primitive,  w'hich  extend  without 
interruption  over  the  whole  of  the  N.E.  and  E.  side  of  the 
island.  Volcanic  rocks  are  found  extensively  in  the  N.W., 
and  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  Silurian  strata 
occupy  considerable  tracts  in  the  S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W.  The 
mineral  riches  of  the  island  were  well-known  to  the  ancients, 
whose  extensive  workings  can  still  be  traced.  Tradition 
enumerates  gold  among  its  metals,  but  no  traces  of  it  can 
now  be  found.  Lead,  however,  exists  in  considerable  abun- 
dance, and  is  generally  highly  argentiferous.  Mines  of  it 
are  profusely  scattered  over  various  districts.  Copper,  though 
le.ss  widely  diffused,  occurs  in  several  quarters,  and  occa- 
sionally furnishes  beautiful  specimens  of  malachite.  Quick- 
silver has  been  found,  and  was  once  partially  worked,  and 
both  bismuth  and  antimony  are  said  to  exist;  iron  of  ex- 
cellent quality  is  plentifully  distributed,  and  is  worked  in 
several  districts.  The  other  mineral  products  deserving  of 
notice  are  porphyry,  basalt,  alabaster,  marble,  volcanic  ena- 
mels, rock-crystals,  and  a variety  of  beautiful  pebbles,  lignite, 
gypsum,  and  nitre.  Salt,  in  its  mineral  form,  has  only  been 
found  in  the  grottoes  of  Serrenti,  but  is  extensively  obtained 
from  the  salt-pans  along  the  coast,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  profitable  sources  of  royal  revenue,  for  the  sake  of 
which  it  is  stiictly  maintained  as  a monopoly. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  streams  are  numerous,  and  add 
considerably  to  the  fertility  of  the  districts  through  which 
they  pass,  but  are  of  no  navigable  importance.  The  Tirso, 
the  largest,  pours  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Oristano  on  the 
W.  coast.  The  lakes  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  coast,  where  they  form  a series  of  lagoons. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Sardinia  has  for  many  ages  borne 
a very  bad  name,  and,  though  the  cause  cannot  be  easily 
ascertained,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that,  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  large  districts  become  so  insalubrious  as  to  be 
regularly  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  while  in  others  the 
mortality  is  remarkably  great.  'J'he  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter is  between  34° and  90°,  and  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture 61°  7'.  Neither  heat  nor  cold  can  be  said  to  be  in  ex- 
cess. Refreshing  breezes  blow  regularly  from  the  sea  towards 
noon,  and  are  as  regularly  succeeded  by  a land-wind  as  the 
sun  goes  down.  The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  owing  not  to  general  but  to  local 
causes,  among  which  the  extensive  lagoons  and  marshes 
which  line  the  coasts,  and  are  also  prevalent  to  some  extent 
in  the  interior,  are  the  most  obvious.  During  the  hot  .sea- 
son the  natives  never  quit  their  homes  until  an  hour  after 
sunrise,  and  hasten  to  return  before  sunset,  carefully  closing 
every  door  and  window.  The  disease  which  then  prevails 
is  known  by  the  name  of  internperie.  and  is  said  to  be  even 
more  fatal  than  the  malaria  by  which  parts  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  are  infested. 

Vegetation. — The  whole  surface  of  Sardinia  has  been  divid- 
ed into  three  portions — one  occupied  by  mountains  which, 
where  not  ai)solutely  barren,  are  covered  with  forests  or 
clothed  with  pasture ; another  composed  of  marshes,  lagoons, 
and  the  almost  sterile  macchie ; and  the  third  under  tolerably 
regular  culture,  as  arable  land,  olive-yard,  vineyard.  &c. 
Much  of  this  land  is  of  remarkable  fertility;  and  though, 
from  the  very  imperfect  system  of  agriculture  pursued,  the 
average  produce  does  not  exceed  one  in  seven  or  eight,  a 
return  of  from  15  to  20,  in  some  favored  dist  ricts,  is  not 
uncommon.  The  grain  thus  raised  considerably  exce^eds  the 
consumption  of  the  present  inhabitant.s,  and  might  easily 
be  increased  so  as  to  supply  three  times  the  number.  The 
whole  operations  of  the  farm  are  conducted  in  the  most 
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antiquated  and  slovenly  manner.  The  plough,  a rude  in- 
strument without  a coulter,  and  frequently  devoid  o*  "ny 
iron  appendage,  merely  scratches  the  ground  to  the  depth 
of  two  or  three  inches;  and  the  corn,  first  thrashed  on  the 
ground  by  the  tread  of  mares  and  colts,  on  a spot  called 
argiolo,  prepared  by  paring  the  sward  and  beating  it  smooth 
with  a mallet,  is  winnowed  by  being  thrown  up  into  the  air. 
The  principal  crop  is  wheat,  which  is  generally  of  excellent 
quality,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  export  not  only 
in  the  form  of  grain,  but  of  flour,  biscuit,  and  maccaroni 
The  culture  of  barley  is  more  limited,  and  the  quality  of  the 
produce  is  comparatively  inferior ; maize  thrives  well,  and 
though  not  yet  a general  crop,  is  rising  rapidly  into  favor; 
beans  and  pease  are  extensively  grown,  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  export.  The  vine,  being  well  adapted  both  tc 
the  climate  and  the  soil,  already  occupies  extensive  tracts, 
and  its  culture  is  every  year  becoming  of  more  importance 
The  most  esteemed  wines  are  those  of  the  Campidano,  Al- 
ghero,  Sorso,  and  Ogliastro.  Beautiful  and  extensive  olive- 
grounds  are  met  with  in  various  quarters.  The  best  oil  is 
that  of  Sassari.  The  only  other  crops  deserving  of  notice 
are  tobacco,  linseed,  cotton,  madder,  and  silk. 

Zoology. — The  bullock,  though  of  small  size,  is  the  prin- 
cipal animal  used  for  draught,  and  gives  beef  of  excellent 
quality.  Cows  are  much  neglected,  and  little  milk  is  ob- 
tained from  them ; but  the  making  of  cheese  from  the  milk 
of  goats  and  sheep  forms  a very  important  branch  of  rural 
economy.  The  swine  are  said  to  be  among  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope. The  horses  are  in  general  patient  of  fatigue,  and 
easily  kept;  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  breed;  the  mule  is  unknown;  but  a 
small  pony,  anciently  in  high  esteem  with  the  Roman  ma- 
trons for  its  liveliness  and  easy  pace,  still  retains  its  character. 
Game  of  all  kinds  is  very  abundant.  Wild  boars,  stags, 
deer,  and  muftlons  frequent  the  woods  and  forests;  and 
foxes,  hares,  and  rabbits  are  so  numerous,  that  their  skins 
furnish  a considerable  article  of  export. 

From  the  extent  of  sea-coast,  the  fisheries  naturally  form 
an  important  branch  of  industry  ; but  the  sluggishness  of 
the  Sardinians  has  allowed  the  management  of  them  to  fall 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  The  most 
valuable  fishery  is  that  of  the  tunny,  which  is  carried  on 
extensively  on  various  parts  of  the  coast.  Anchovies  and 
sardines,  the  latter  at  one  time  so  numerous  as  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  island,  have  become  compara- 
tively scarce.  Fine  mullet,  bream,  eels,  and  other  fish 
abound,  and  are  staple  articles  of  consumption  and  com- 
merce. The  coral-fisheries,  more  celebrated  in  ancient  than 
in  modern  times,  are  still  carried  on  on  theM".  and  S.  coasts, 
where  they  employ  from  200  to  300  boats,  which  arrive 
annually  from  Naples  and  Genoa.  The  Pinna  nohilis,  the 
inhabitant  of  a shell  of  from  15  to  27  inches  in  length, 
abounds  in  the  smooth  water  of  shallow  bays,  as  at  Porto- 
Conte  and  Liscia,  and  becomes  the  object  of  an  important 
fishery,  partly  on  account  of  the  pearls  obtained  from  it.  and 
still  more  on  account  of  its  hyssus,  or  tuft  of  silky  hair, 
which  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  is  spun  into  gloves, 
stockings,  or  other  articles  of  dress. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — Manufactures  have  made  very 
little  progress,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  a few  coarse  tissues, 
woven  by  the  women  at  their  homes  for  private  use.  Fonni, 
however,  produces  linens,  carpets,  and  bed-covers,  which, 
though  coarse,  are  in  general  use;  and  at  Dorgali,  a coarse 
kind  of  silk  goods  is  made  for  sale.  A few  coarse  woollens 
and  cottons,  leather,  earthenware,  and  glass  are  also  manu- 
fiictured;  tobacco  and  gunpowder,  both,  like  salt,  govern- 
ment monopolies,  are  manufactured  to  a considerable  extent, 
The  trade  con.sists  of  the  exports  of  raw  produce,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  already  been  enumerated,  including  corn, 
wine,  brandy,  timber,  seeds,  fish,  cattle,  salt,  tobacco,  &c. ; 
the  imports  include  all  the  ordinary  tissues,  more  especially 
cotton,  colonial  produce,  hosiery,  hardware,  and  metals, 
hemp,  and  cordage.  &c.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  trade  M’as  the  miserable  state  of  the  roads,  which  long 
continued  impracticable  for  wheel-carriages.  This  has  been 
to  some  extent  removed  by  the  formation  of  a good  road, 
which  traverses  the  island  throughout  its  whole  length,  fi'om 
Cagliari  to  Sassaia,  and  of  several  branch  roads  to  the  most 
important  places,  not  on  the  direct  line. 

Government  and  People. — Sardinia,  until  1848,  was  go- 
verned by  a viceroy.  It  is  now  governed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  divisions  on  the  mainland,  by  general  intend- 
ants,  one  of  whom  superintends  each  of  the  three  divisions — 
Cagliari,  Nuoro.  and  Sassari — into  which  the  island  is  divid- 
ed. The  itihabitants  bear  a considerable  resemblance,  both 
in  physical  features  and  in  manners  and  customs,  to  the 
Greeks.  They  are  of  middle  stature,  and  well  shaped,  are 
enthusiastically  attached  to  their  country,  and  have  good 
intellectual  capacities.  They  have  suffeied  much,  however, 
from  long  neglect  and  misgovernment.  It  is  said  that  great 
improvements  have  recently  taken  place,  and  that  one  of 
the  first  results  of  a more  general  diffusion  of  education,  has 
been  a marked  diminution  both  in  the  number  and  the 
heinousness  of  crimes.  There  are  two  universities,  one  at 
Cagliari  with  402,  and  another  at  Sassari  with  318  students 
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in  1838.  Tliere  Is  a primary  school  in  each  village.  The 
rfligion  is  exclusively  Roman  Catholic. 

IHvi.nons  and  Papulation. — The  island  of  Sardinia  is  divid- 
ed administratively  into  three  divisions,  subdivided  into  11 
provinces,  which,  with  their  population,  are  enumerated  in 
the  following  table: — 

Divisions  and  Provinces  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  and  their 
Population  in  1852. 


Divisions. 

Provinces. 

Area  in  square  miles. 

F.  1852. 

['CaHiari 

109,117 

42,766 

Cagliaei.... 

1 Iglesias 

'I 

! 

The  total  area  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia 
is  9235  square  miles. 

48,958 

78,444 

L Oristano  

Nuoro 

■ Ivanusei 

Maconier 

27,5:10 

37,586 

Nuoro 

The  provinces  have 

59,286 

Sassaei 

( Algliero  or  Algheri. 

J Ozipiri 

not  jet  been  mea- 
sured. 

34,308 

24,615 

1 Sassarl 

67,317 

( Tftmpin 

22,738 

Total 

9235 

552,665 

History. — The  early  history  of  the  island  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  Its  original  inhabitants,  according  to 
Cicero,  are  of  Libyo-l’hoenician,  and  according  to  Strabo,  of 
Tyrrhene  extraction,  and  were  living  independent,  when, 
about  B.  c.  5.30,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  obliged,  after  a valiant  but  ineffectual  resistance,  to 
quit  the  low  country  and  retire  into  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses. During  the  first  Punic  war  the  Romans  made 
strenuous  exertions  to  become  masters  of  the  island,  and 
ultimately,  on  agreeing  to  make  peace,  obtained  a formal 
cession  of  it.  This  cession  appears  to  have  left  a rankling 
feeling  in  the  breasts  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Livy  as  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
second  Punic  war,  in  which  Rome,  though  finally  victorious, 
was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  Hannibal.  During  the 
struggles  between  Rome  and  Cartl  ige.  Sardinia  often  be- 
came the  theatre  of  war,  and  suffereu  equally  from  both  the 
powerful  states  which  contended  for  its  possession.  At  a 
very  early  period,  the  inhabitants  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  were,  in  course  of  time,  brought  into  clo.se  con- 
nection with  the  Papal  See,  which,  having  once  fixed  its 
hold,  has  never  relinquished  it.  On  the  fall  of  the  Westei'u 
Empire,  it  came  successively  under  the  power  of  the  Van- 
dals, Goths,  and  Moors.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
it  was  held  by  the  Genoese,  and  afterwards  by  the  kings  of 
Aragon  till  1713.  In  1720,  it  was  acquired  by  Savoy  in 
exchange  for  Sicily.  It  was  the  only  portion  of  the  Sar- 
dinian dominions  which  was  left  in  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reign during  the  usurpation  of  the  French  from  1798  to  1814. 
Adi.  and  inhab.  S.vrdini.vn,  sar-din'e-an,  (It.  Sar/do.) 

SARDINIA,  KINGDOM  OF,  (It.  Stati  'Sardi,  sta'tee  saR^- 
clee ; Fr.  Royaume  de  Sardaigne,  roi'om'deh  saR'dAh')  a former 
State  of  Italy.composed  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  (which  see,) 
and  a continental  portion  called  the  Sardinian  States.  (It.  Stati 
Sardi  di  Terra  Hrma,  stA'tee  saR'dee  dee  tSipRi  fSrbnd,) 
comprising  the  duchy  of  .Savoy,  (the  cradle  of  the  monarchy.) 
the  principality  of  Piedmont,  the  county  of  Nice  (which  sur- 
rounds the  principality  of  Monaco,)  the  duchy  of  Montferi  at, 
a part  of  the  former  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  duchy  of  Genoa, 
with  the  island  of  Capr.aja.  This  continental  portion  extends 
from  lat.  43°  38'  to  46°  27'  N.,  Ion.  5°  35'  and  10°  5'  E. ; and 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Switzerland;  on  the  E.  by  Switzer- 
land, Lombardy,  Parma,  and  Tuscany;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean  ; and  on  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  France;  greatest 
length  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  245  miles;  greatest  breadth 
from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  201  miles.  Area,  18.994  square  miles, 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
but  smaller  than  that  of  Portugal. 

Pace  of  the  Onintry.  Mountains,  (6c. — The  surface  is  tra- 
versed in  various  directions  by  the  loftiest  mountain  chains 
of  Europe.  These,  commencing  at  the  .\.E.  extremity,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Switzerland,  form  the  boundary  between  the  two 
countries,  proceeding  first  under  the  name  of  the  Helvetian 
or  Leopontine  Alps  to  Monte  Rosa,  and  then  almost  due  W. 
under  that  of  the  Pennine  Alps  to  Mont  Blanc,  which  lies 
wholly  within  the  Sardinian  territory.  From  Jlont  Blanc 
the  principal  chain  proceeds,  under  the  name  of  the  Grecian 
or  Graian  Alps,  first  circuitously  S.,  and  then  \Y.,  so  as 
completely  to  isolate  Savoy  from  the  rest  of  the  Sardinian 
States.  Having  reached  the  boundary  of  France,  it  extends 
along  it  in  a S.E.  direction  to  Monte  Viso,  S.  of  which  it 
becomes  linked  to  the  .Maritime  Alps.  'These,  quitting 
the  French  frontier,  stretch  eastward  between  Piedmont  and 
Nice,  and.  finally,  almost  skirting  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  be- 
come connected  a little  above  Savona  with  the  main  branch 
of  the  West  Apennines,  which  at  first  recede  a little  from 
the  shore,  and  then  proceed  E.  through  the  division  of  Ge- 
noa to  the  frontiers  of  Parma  and  Tuscany.  'These  lofty 
chains  thicw  out  numerous  branches,  sometime.s  parallel 
and  sometimes  at  right  angles  to  their  principal  axes. 
Although  the  fir  greater  portion  of  the  Sardinian  surface  is 
mountainous,  between  the  S.  slopes  of  the  Pennine  and  Ilel- 
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vetian  .Alps,  and  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Apennines,  large  open  plains  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty 
and  fertility  occur,  and  render  a country  which,  from  con- 
taining the  loftiest  mountains,  might  be  suppo.sed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  barren,  actually  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
EurO"pe. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — The  lofty  chains  of  the  Alps  are 
composed  mostly  of  granite  and  crystalline  schi.sts.  'To  the 
IV.  of  the  chain  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Pied- 
mont, the  .Jura  limestone  is  largely  developed,  and  extends 
over  the  greater  part  of  Savoy.  'The  same  system  also  ex- 
tends to  a consideraVile  distance  along  the  S.  slopes  of  the 
IV.  part  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  descends  to  the  shore 
near  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  'Themost  striking 
display  of  volcanic  rocks  is  near  the  same  gulf,  not  far  from 
the  point  where  the  Maritime  Alps  are  considered  to  ter- 
minate and  the  Apennines  to  begin.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  chains,  the  rocks  are  composed  chiefly  of  serpen- 
tine. Almost  the  whole  of  the  Apennines  within  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  and  the  slopes  on  both  sides  of  it.  consist  of 
calcareous  rocks  belonging  to  the  cretaceous  system.  They 
exhibit  numerous  marks  of  violent  disturbance  by  volcanic 
rocks,  which,  though  nowhere  largely  developed,  are  seen 
piercing  the  surface  in  many  isolated  spots.  The  tertiary 
formation  predominates  in  Piedmont  on  the  slopes  and 
undulating  plains  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  'The 
plains  on  the  left  bank  appear  also  to  be  tertiary,  but  are 
covered  for  the  mo.et  part  with  thick  beds  of  alluvium. 

'The  minerals  include  most  of  the  known  metals,  but  in 
such  limited  quantities  as  to  possess  little  economical  value. 
Gold  has  been  washed  from  the  .sands  of  several  rivers,  par- 
ticul;u-]y  the  Oreo  and  Dora  Baltea;  and  from  a mine  of  sul- 
phuretted iron  in  the  province  of  Qssola.  both  gold  and  silver 
have  been  extracted.  In  Savoy,  the  mines  of  argentiferous 
lead,  which  have  been  worked  from  an  early  period  at  Pesey 
and  Macol.  still  continue  productive;  iron  is  worked  to 
advantage  in  various  quarters;  and  several  exten.sive  salb 
works  have  been  erected  to  purify  the  salt  obtained  both 
from  mines  and  springs.  Gypsum,  chalk,  limestone,  and 
slate  are  very  abundant,  and  there  are  few'  provinces  in  which 
excellent  quarries  of  alabaster  and  marble  might  not  be 
opened.  Amethysts,  garnets,  and  rock-crystals  of  great  size 
and  beauty  are  often  found.  No  coal  fit  for  fuel  has  been 
discovered,  but  there  are  several  seams  of  lignite. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — From  the  position  of  the  mountain 
chains,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  form  a number  of  water- 
sheds, and  divide  the  drainage  of  the  country  among  sevetal 
basins.  Thus,  Savoy,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  com- 
pletely i.solated  on  the  E.  and  S.,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Rhone,  which,  forming  a portion  of  the  W,  boundary,  re- 
ceives part  of  the  drainage  directly,  and  a much  larger  part 
indirectly,  through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Arve,  and  the 
Is5re;  in  like  manner  in  the  S.,  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Apennines  cause  all  the  water  sent  from  their  southern 
slopes,  or  collected  on  the  narrow  belt  of  land  below,  to  de- 
scend directly  to  the  Mediterranean  in  numerous  streams, 
all  of  them,  except  the  Tar  in  the  W..  and  the  Tara  in  the 
E.,  too  insignificant  to  be  deserving  of  special  notice.  A third 
basin,  of  fkr  more  importance,  since  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  w’hole  surface  belongs  to  it.  is  that  of  the  Po. 
This  important  river,  commencing  its  course  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  W..  flows  across  the  country  to  its  E.  frontier, 
winding  somewhat  circuitou.sly,  but  never  wandering  far 
from  its  centre,  and  receiving  constant  accessions  from  nu- 
merous affluents,  which  hasten  to  join  it  on  either  bank  with 
supplies  often  furnished  from  exhaustless  reservoirs  among 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  'These  affluents  alone  drain 
on  the  left  bank  an  area  of  7656.  and  on  the  right  an  area 
of  4211  .square  miles.  On  the  right  the  only  affluent  of  con- 
sequence is  the  Tanaro;  on  the  left  the  most  important  are 
the  'Ticino,  Dora  Baltea.  and  Sesia.  In  general,  however, 
their  currents  are  too  .shallow  or  too  rapid  to  be  used  for 
transport,  and  the  benefits  w'hich  they  confer  on  all  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  they  pass  are  confined  to  irrigation. 
IThile  the  rivers  are  thus  numerous,  there  is  a remarkable 
deficiency  of  lakes.  Neither  the  Lake  of  Geneva  nor  Lago 
Maggiore  properly  belongs  to  Sardinia;  and  the  only  lakes 
worthy  of  the  name  within  the  territory  are  the  compara- 
tively trivial  ones  of  Annecy  and  Bourget  in  Savoy. 

Climate. — The  climate  neces.sarilj'  varies  much  according 
to  locality.  In  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  and  in  all  the 
districts  so  near  as  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence, 
the  winter-cold  is  severe,  the  weather  at  all  times  variable, 
and  violent  storms  frequent  even  when  the  season  has  far 
advanced.  In  the  lower  di.stricts.  and  especially  in  the  plains 
of  Piedmont,  a much  milder  and  more  genial  climate  pre- 
vails; the  winter  is  short,  and  in  summer  are  long  intervals 
of  the  brightest  sunshine.  The  heat,  however,  is  often  ex- 
treme, and  the  ground  becomes  so  scorched  that  the  crops 
are  only  saved  by  the  general  practice  of  irrigation,  lu 
spring  the  worst  fcature  in  the  weather  is  its  variableness 
Tiolent  winds  often  blow  from  the  surrounding  mountains, 
and  local  storms  of  hail  descend  with  an  impetuosity  which 
not  only  devastate  the  fields,  but  sometimes  proves  fatal  to 
animals.  In  the  S.  portion  ^f  the  Sardinian  SUtos.  situati^d 
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nn  the  S.  side  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  and 
forming  the  divisions  of  A'iee  and  Genoa,  the  complete 
shelter  from  the  N.,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  combine  in 
forming  a climate  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  its  winters 
and  its  almost  tropical  summer-heats.  Ilei’e  the  orange 
flourishes  vigorously  in  the  open  air;  the  olive  is  the  most 
important  object  of  culture;  and  many  plants,  seldom  found 
within  the  same  latitude,  grow  spontaneously  among  its 
rocky  and  sunny  slopes.  At  Turin,  situated  not  far  from 
the  centre  of  the  country,  the  medium  summer  temperature 
is  7‘2P,  and  the  ordinary  maximum  85°-32:  but  the  thermo- 
meter exposed  to  the  sun  has  a mean  height  of  not  less  than 
91°'o7.  The  average  annual  fall  of  rain,  deduced  from  ten 
years’  observation,  is  nearly  37  inches,  and  of  these  the  large 
proportion  of  284  inches  falls  between  ]\larch  and  September. 
The  rainiest  month  is  May,  and  the  next  rainiest  August. 
The  prevailing  winds  throughout  the  country  are  from  the 
\V,.  N.,  and  E.  The  north  wind  is  felt  particularly  in  Savoy 
and  in  parts  of  Piedmont,  but  being  warded  off  by  the  Mari- 
time Alps  and  Apennines,  makes  little  impression  in  the 
divisions  of  Nice  and  Genoa. 

Vegetation.  Agriculture,  cCc. — Many  of  the  mountains  either 
rise  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  or  retain  their  snowy 
covering  till  the  summer  is  so  far  advanced  that  they  have 
scarcely  time  to  clothe  them.selves  with  any  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion. Beneath  these  snowy  regions  are  many  well-wooded 
heights,  particularly  in  Savoy,  and  on  parts  of  the  Apennines 
and  Maritime  Alps;  and  at  the  same  or  similar  elevations  in 
all  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  country,  extensive  pas- 
toral tracts  occur,  where  great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  reared,  chiefly  with  a view  to  the  dairy.  In  still 
lower  regions  the  jiine,  birch,  alder,  and  hazel  are  succeeded 
by  the  more  valuable  species  of  hard-wood:  among  others, 
the  Spanish  chestnut,  not  more  valuable  for  its  timber  than 
its  fruit.  In  Savoy  and  other  mountainous  regions  of  the 
N.  the  extent  of  arable  land  is  ver^"  much  limited,  both  by 
the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  configuration  of  the  sur- 
face; and  though,  in  lower  and  more  favored  .spot.s,  the  vine 
is  successfully  cultivated,  and  corn-fields  are  sometimes  seen 
stretching  continuously  over  considerable  tracts,  the  cereals 
produced  fiill  far  short  of  the  consumption.  In  the  south- 
ern divisions  of  Nice  and  Genoa  the  (juantity  of  cereal  pro- 
duce is  etiually  deficient,  partly  from  the  thin  and  arid  soil, 
either  covered  with  stones  or  bristling  with  rocks,  and  partly 
from  its  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  plants  from  which  a 
more  valuable  return  can  be  obtained — the  orange,  the  vine, 
tlie  mulberry,  and,  above  all,  the  olive,  which  grows  here  in 
the  greatest  perfection. 

The  true  granary  of  the  Sardinian  States  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  where  the  soil,  deep  though 
light,  po.ssesses  great  natural  fertility,  and  has  in  numerous 
instances  this  fertility  increased  tenfold  by  careful  and  skil- 
ful management.  To  such  perfection  has  the  system  of  arti- 
ficial irrigation  been  carried,  that  whole  tracts  of  country 
are  literally  covered  by  artificii^. channels  of  various  dimen- 
sions. so  that  in  the  plain  of  Piedmont  486.613  acres  are 
under  regular  irrigation,  the  supplies  of  which  are  received 
and  paid  for  according  to  fixed  rules,  forming  a most  en- 
lightened hydrographic  code.  The  results  are  astonishing. 
■\Vhole  districts,  which  had  remained  almost  waste,  have 
been  converted  into  luxuriant  corn-fields,  verdant  meadows, 
and  rice-grounds,  and,  instead  of  a scanty  and  impoverished 
population,  now  rival  the  most  densely-peopled  regions  of 
Europe.  A considerable  portion  of  the  ground  thus  irri- 
gated is  kept  in  permanent  meadow,  yielding  heavy  cut- 
tings of  grass  and  luxuriant  crops  of  hay,  for  the  main- 
tenance generally  of  Swiss  cows,  which  are  kept  in  large 
dail  ies,  their  produce  forming  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  agricultural  wealth.  A still  larger  portion  of  the  same 
land  is  under  a regular  rotation  of  rice,  maize,  green  crop, 
and  wheat.  French  beans  and  hemp  are  extensively  grown, 
and  barley  and  rye  more  partially.  Much  of  the  ground 
not  irrigated  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  more 
especially  of  the  mulberry,  for  the  rearing  of  silk-worms. 
The  silk  obtained  is  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality, 
and  both  in  its  raw  and  spun  state  forms  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  Fruit  of  the  finest  kinds  is  every- 
where abundant. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — The  former  occupy  a very  un- 
important place  compared  with  agriculture,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  silk  stuffs,  velvet,  silk  hosiery,  woollens  generally 
of  coarse  quality,  linen  chiefly  for  domestic  use,  hardware, 
earthenware,  porcelain,  glass,  leather,  soap,  paper,  articles  in 
al.rbaster,  marble,  and  coral,  essences  and  perfumes,  white 
lead,  brandy,  liqueurs,  chocolate,  vermicelli.  &c.  The  transit 
trade  between  France,  Switzerland.  Germany,  and  Italy,  is 
very  extensive,  and  an  important  foreign  trade  is  carried  on, 
chiefly  through  the  port  of  Genoa.  The  principal  exports 
are  olive-oil,  corn,  rice,  raw  silk,  silk  goods,  velvet,  white  lead, 
and  several  of  the  above  articles  of  manufacture;  the  prin- 
cipal imports  are  colonial  produce,  cotton,  metals,  hides. 
^alt  fish,  tar  and  pitch.  &c.  The  merchant  muritie  of  the 
entire  kingdom  in  1854.  comprised  3419  vessels,  (tons, 
V54.852,)  employing  24.539  hands. 

Lines  of  railway  have  been  opened  in  Sardinia,  from  Turin 


to  Genoa,  through  Alessandria,  and  from  Turin  to  Savigliai»' 
A railway  is  in  course  of  construction,  extending  from  Turie 
in  a N.VV.  direction,  and  intended  ultimately  to  connect 
with  the  railway  systems  of  France.  Another  railway  bae 
also  been  projected  from  Alessandria  to  Oleggio.  The  electric 
telegraph  is  in  operation  from  Turin,  over  the  summit  of 
Mont  Ceuis,  to  Ghambery,  where  it  forms  a couuectioi 
with  the  telegraphic  system  of  France.  A company  ha 
been  chartered,  with  a capital  of  $2,000,000,  for  the  purpns* 
of  establishing  lines  of  steamers — one  to  ply  between  Genoa 
and  New  York,  and  one  between  Genoa  and  Montevideo. 
Each  line  is  to  sail  monthly. 

Divisions,  Population,  dc. — For  administrative  purpose? 
the  kingdom  is  divided  into  11  portions,  called  divLsions, 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  39  provinces,  the  names, 
areas,  and  populations  being  as  follow; — 

Divisions  and  Provinces  of  the  Continental  States  of  Sardinia, 
their  Area  and  Population  in  1852. 


Area  in 

Population 

sq.  m. 

in  1852. 

.3:35 

124,344 

345 

137,6:35 

270 

37,947 

2.59 

59,426 

800 

202,033 

350 

58,229 

775 

105.929 

109,527 

403 

119,263 

994 

180,767 

6(36 

149,303 

618 

156,439 

347 

116,(364 

125,:339 

352 

184,848 

261 

79,080 

281 

65,236 

1,218 

81,469 

557 

168,893 

1,165 

118,616 

176 

60,595 

267 

64,803 

474 

1.39,854 

493 

181,411 

540 

36,470 

315 

64,:335 

293 

36,021 

439 

101,548 

264 

60,415 

304 

79,748 

788 

64,500 

630 

156,051 

371 

51,058 

683 

45  841 

589 

1:34,049 

532 

82,078 

143,157 

1,099 

276,486 

369 

131,079 

327 

121,860 

545 

125,234 

18,994 

4,537,580 

9,235 

552,665 

Administrative 

Uivisious. 


Provinces. 


Alessandria. 


Annecy 

Coni  or  Cuneo . 


Genoa . 


Ivrea . 
Nice.. 


Savoy  or  Chambery. 


Vercelli 


f Alessandria 

I Asti 

F.obbio 

Tortona 

IVoghera 

C Chablais 

i Faucigny 

( Genevese 

f Alba  

J Coni  or  Cuneo.... 

i Mondovi 

(.  Saluzzo 

('Cliiavari 

i Genoa  I 

I Levante 

INovi 

( Aosta 

t Ivrea  

C Nice 

j Oneglia 

I San  Remo 

f l.oniellina 

Nov  ara 

Ossola 

Pallanza 

Valsesia 

( Acqui 

^ Albenga 

( Savona 

("Maurienne 

! Savoy  Proper 

) Upper  Savoy 

fTaiantai.se 

fPinerolo 

j Susa 

pi^ince:: 

( Biella 

i Casale 

(.  Vercelli 


Total  of  continental  provinces  . 
Island  of  Sardinia 


Total  of  Sardinian  monarchy. 


Government  and  Perenue. — The  government  is  in  form  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  sovereign 
have  recently  been  placed  under  important  constitutional 
restraints.  This  new  constitution,  voluntarily  granted  by 
King  Charles  Albert  in  1848.  provides  for  a legislature  of  two 
chambers,  which  meet  annually ; guarantees  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  introduces  many  other  important  reforms. 
The  clergy  and  nobility  had  fiom  an  early  period  possessed 
peculiar  privileges,  which  exempted  them  from  taxation, 
and  in  a manner  placed  them  above  the  law.  These  privi- 
leges have  undergone  important  modifications.  .Justice  is 
administered  by  four  superior  courts,  which  have  their  seats 
at  Turin,  Genoa.  Nice,  and  Chambery;  provincial  courts, 
one  in  the  capital  of  each  province;  and  a great  number  of 
local  and  inferior  judicatories.  In  addition  to  these,  a 
supreme  court,  called  Camera  Ilegia,  sits  at  Turin;  an 
admiralty  court  at  Genoa,  and  commercial  courts  at  various 
places. 

The  revenue,  according  to  the  budget  of  1854,  amounted 
to  $25,630,000,  of  which  $12,400,000  was  derived  from  taxes; 
$9,680,000  from  customs,  tolls  on  vessels,  Ac. ; and  .$2,000,000 
from  public  works.  The  expenditures  amounted  to$27. 700,000, 
of  which  $7,200,000  was  for  interest  on  the  public  debt; 
$6,650,000  for  the  army;  .$839,000  for  the  navy;  $2,360,000 
for  public  works;  and  $413,000  for  public  instruction.  The 
public  debt  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $114,300,000. 
Nearly  a half  of  this  debt  has  been  recently  contracted  in 
two  large  portions — one  for  the  construction  of  railways, 
and  the  orher.  to  say  the  least,  very  unfortunately,  by  the 
late  war  with  Austria. 

Armg  and  Navy,  Religion,  Education,  do. — The  army 
amounts,  on  the  war  footing,  to  about  140.000  men,  but  in 
peace  to  only  48.000  men : the  navy  comprises  about  00  ves- 
sels of  war  of  all  descriptions,  mounting  about  900  cannon. 
Among  the  vessels  there  is  not  a single  ship  of  the  line; 
but  there  are  4 frigates  and  6 steam-vessela. 
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Thf  ef^tiiblished  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  It  is 
governed  by  4 archbishops  and  ‘J3  bishops,  and  for  ages 
possessed  «iich  an  ascendency,  that  it  would  not  tolerate 
any  oth  a form  of  religion,  its  persecutions  of  Piedmont 
and  Sa^oy  form  one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  the  history  of 
Popery.  In  more  recent  times,  not  only  have  its  more 
violent  outbursts  and  aggressions  been  restrained,  l)ut  a 
general  toleration  has  been  proclaimed,  and  the  long-pei-se- 
cuted  Waldenses,  still  numbering  above  20.000,  can  not 
only  worship  peacefully  in  their  mountain  valleys,  but  rear 
their  chun  hes  in  the  very  heart  of  the  capital. 

There  are  elementary  .schools  in  each  commune,  secondary 
schools  in  the  large  towns,  and  four  universities,  viz. : at 
Turin,  Genoa,  Cagliari,  and  Sassari,  the  whole  under  the 
control  of  a minister  of  public  instruction.  There  are  al.so 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  agriculture,  arts,  manu- 
factures, veterinary  medicine,  civil  engineering,  marine,  &c. 

History. — The  country  which  now  forms  the  Sardinian 
States,  was  known  in  ancient  times  in  its  S.  part  by  the 
name  of  Ligu'ria.  and  in  its  N.  by  that  of  GaDlia  OisalpiJna 
Savoy,  separated  from  the  other  parts,  and  lying  beyond 
the  Alps,  was  considered  as  belonging  to  Gallia  Narho- 
nensis.  The  house  of  Savoy,  whence  has  sprung  the  pre- 
sent line  of  Sardinian  kings,  may  be  said  to  date  from  about 
the  eleventh  century.  Count  llumbert.  the  vas.sal  of  Ru- 
dolph III.  of  Burgundy,  exercised  jurisdiction  not  only  over 
Savoy,  but  other  portions  of  the  surrounding  territory. 
His  son  Otho  died  in  lOUO.  leaving  two  sons,  who  became 
succe.ssively  Counts  of  Savoy.  From  this  time,  with  .^ome 
vicissitudes,  the  house  of  Savoy  continued  to  increase  in 
power  and  influence,  till  1440,  when  Amadeus  Ylll.  (who 
had  been  created  Duke  of  Savoy  by  the  limperor  Sigi.s- 
mund.  in  1416)  died  after  a prosperous  reign,  leaving  his 
successors  in  possession  of  territories  which  gave  him  a di.s- 
tinguished  place  among  the  soveieigus  of  Europe.  The 
wars  between  France  and  Germany  seemed  for  a time  to 
check  the  growing  fortunes  of  Savoy.  Victor  Amadeus 
a.scended  the  throne  in  1675:  during  his  reign,  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Geianany  again  bi-oke  out,  in  which  he 
necessarily  became  involved,  but  played  his  part  so  well, 
that  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  he  not  only  had  added 
considerably  to  his  continental  territoiaes.  but  obtained 
possession  of  and  was  formally  crowned  King  of  Sicily.  By  a 
subsequent  aiTangement.  he  exchanged  Sicily  for  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  from  which  he  and  his  successors  have  since 
taken  the  title  of  king.  Charles  Felix,  who  assumed  the 
crown  in  1821,  after  a reign  of  10  years,  dying  without  male 
issue,  a collateral  branch  succeeded  in  the  person  of  Charles 
Albert,  who,  in  1848,  promulgated  a liberal  constitution. 
The  same  year  saw  him  at  the  head  of  a league  intended  to 
expel  the  Austrians  from  Italy.  Being  unsuccessful  lie 
abdicated  the  throne,  March,  1849,  in  favor  of  his  .son,  Victor 
Flmanuel.  The  Sardinian  States  now  form  part  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

SARDINIA,  a post-village  of  Sardinia  township.  Erie  co.. 
New  York,  about  30  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo.  It  contains 
several  mills  and  factories.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1942. 

S.A-RDINI.A,  a post-village  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  90  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  about  250. 

SARDINIA,  a post-office  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana. 

SAR/DIS  or  SAIPDES.  (Gr.  Sap^is  or  Y.ap6eii\  Turk.  Sart. 
saat,)  a ruined  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  in  antiquity 
the  capital  of  Lydia,  at  the  N.  foot  of  IMount  Tmolus,  50 
miles  N.E.  of  Smyrna.  Its  acropolis  has,  by  the  effects  of 
running  streams  or  earthquakes,  been  wrought  into  the 
most  fantastic  shapes.  On  its  summit  are  extensive  remains 
of  a castle,  called  the  Gerusia.  (or  house  of  Croesus:)  and 
about  1 mile  distant  ai-e  a few  traces  of  a vast  temple  of 
Cybele.  Under  Croesus,  its  last  king,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  Cyrus,  Sardis  was  one  of  tlie  most  splendid  and 
luxui’ious  cities  of  the  East.  After  passing  to  the  Romans, 
it  rapidly  declined,  and  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was 
almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It  was.  however,  im- 
mediately rebuilt,  and  acquired  new  interest  from  becoming 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches. 

S.\R'DIS,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co..  W.  Virginia. 

SARDIS,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  3Iis.sissippi. 

SARDIS,  a post-village  of  Mason  co.,  Kentucky,  14  miles 
S.  of  Maysville. 

SARDIS,  a post-village  in  the  E.  part  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop. 150. 

SAN  DO.  See  Sardini.v. 

S.VRDOAL,  saa-do-^F,  a town  and  pari.sh  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vini'e  of  Beira  Baixa.  14  miles  S.i'l.  of  Thomar.  Pop.  3200. 

S.\REC^TA.  a post-Tillage  of  Duplin  co..  North  Carolina, 
on  (b)shen  Creek,  about  90  miles  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

SAREE  or  SARI,  sd-ree'.  the  capital  town  of  the  Persian 
province  of  Mazanderan.  20  miles  E.  of  Balfuro.sh.  Lat.  36° 
30'  N.,  Ion.  53°  10'  E.  Pop.  in  1822  was  estimated  at  from 
30,000  to  40,000;  but  in  1830  it  had  been  so  depopulated  by 
cholera,  as  to  have  scarcely  300  inhabihuits.  It  is  enclosed 
by  a ditch  and  a mud  wall,  flanked  by  pentagonal  brick 
towers,  but  kept  in  very  bad  repair. 

SAREILA,  sd-r.Vld.  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  province  of  Allahabad,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Kalpee. 
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SAREPTA,  8a-r?pffa,  a fortified  town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment  of  Saratov,  in  its  S.  part,  on  the  Sarpa.  near  its  influx 
into  the  Volga,  15  miles  S.  of  T.saiitsin,  (Tzaritzin.)  Pop. 
400.  It  was  founded  in  1765  by  a colony  of  German  Herrn- 
huters,  and  is  the  cejitre  of  numerous  colonies  of  3Ioraviang. 

SAREl’TA,  an  ancient  city  of  .Syria.  See  Suu.vFENn. 

SAREP'TA,  a post-village  of  Liifayette  co.,  Mississippi,  28 
miles  S.E.  of  Oxford. 

SARES-KEND,  sd-r&s-kSnd',  a village  of  North  Persia, 
province  of  Azerbaijan,  S.W.  of  Mianna.  Near  it  are  two 
ruined  fortresses,  termed  Kalah-Zohak,  and  formerly  sup- 
po.sed  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cumuca.  which  has, 
however,  been  since  identified  with  Tukhti-Suleiman,  60 
miles  S. 

SAREZZO,  sd-r&t'so,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
of  Brescia,  2 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Gardone,  on  the  Mella. 
Pop.  1424. 

SARGADELOS,  saR-g3-diffoce.  a small  maritime  village 
of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  province,  and  18  miles  N.  of  Lugo. 

SARG.WS,  saR'g8N«'  or  saR^gins,  a town  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  St.  Gall,  7 j miles  S.E.  of  iVallenstadt.  Pop.  723. 

SARGEANTSVILLE,  sar/jant.s-vill,  a post-village  of  Htin- 
terdon  co..  New  .Jersey.  6 miles  S.W.  of  Flemington,  contains 
10  or  12  dwellings. 

SARHAUT.  sar-hawD,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal.  5 miles  W.  of  Moovshedabad. 

SARI,  a town  of  Per.sia.  See  Saree. 

SARIET'TA,  a po.st-office  of  Marion  co.  W.  Virginia, 

S.\RINE.  a river  of  Switzerland.  See  S.vane. 

S.4RINES^A,  .si-re-n&iPyii,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
26  miles  S.E.  of  Huesca,  in  a fertile  plain.  Pop.  2560. 

S-IRINGUR,  .sl-rin-ghrL  a town  of  India,  in  the  Berar  do- 
minions. 62  miles  W.  of  Sumbhulpoor. 

SAR.lOO  or  SAR.JOU,  a river  of  Hindo.etan.  See  Goggra. 

SARK,  one  of  the  islands  in  the  English  Channel.  See 
Sercq. 

SARK,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries,  with  a 
S.W.  course  of  10  or  11  miles  past  Springfield,  forms,  for 
several  mile.s,  the  boundary  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. and  enters  the  Solway  Frith  near  its  E.  extremity. 

SARKAD,  sho'kdd^  a market-towni  of  East  Hungary,  co. 
of  Bihar,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Gross-Wardein.  Pop.  3324. 

SARKHOLM,  sark'holm,  a small  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Riga. 

SARL. -V'T,  saR'lii^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Dor- 
dogne. on  the  Sarlat,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Perigueux.  Pop.  in 
1852,  5950.  It  has  a communal  college,  paper  mills,  and  a 
trade  in  w'alnut-oil  and  cattle.  Eeuelon  was  born  here  in 
1651. 

SARLO,  NAGY,  nOdj  saRffo,  a market-town  of  West  Hun- 
gary, CO.,  and  10  miles  S.  of  Bars,  on  an  afliuent  of  the  Gran. 

SARMATIA.  See  Poland. 

SAR.M  ATO,  saR-m3.'to,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  10  miles 
W.  of  Piacenza.  Pop.  2582, 

SARMATTA,  .saR-mSUt^,  one  of  the  Serawatty  Islands,  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  between  Timor  and  Timor  Laut,  in 
lat.  8°  10'  S.,  Ion.  128°  45'  E.,  30  miles  in  circuit. 

SARMIENTO,  saR-me-Sn'to,  a remarkable  mountain  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  on  the  S.  side  of  Gabriel  Channel;  lat. 
54°  27'  12"  S.,  Ion.  70°  51'  30"  W.  Its  height  is  6800  feet 
above  sea-level,  rising  from  a broad  base. 

SARN  ANO,  saR-na'no,  a walled  town  ofCentral  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Macerata,  and  10  miles  S.S  VV.  of  Macerata.  P.  4000. 

SARNE,  saRJneh,  SARNAU,  saRhiow,  or  SARNOWA,  .saR- 
nnt^i.  a town  of  Prussian  Poiand,  53  miles  S.  of  Posen,  near 
the  Dombrozna.  Pop.  1820. 

SARNEN.  .saRJnen,  a village  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Unterwalden,  on  the  Aa.  where  it  leaves  the  Lake 
of  Sarnen,  and  at  the  foot  of  Landenberg,  11  miles  S.  of  Lu- 
cerne. Pop.  3000.  In  its  council-house  are  some  paintings, 
and  an  alto-relievo  model  of  Switzerland. 

SARNEN,  L.\KE  OF,  in  Switzerland,  S.  of  the  above  vil- 
lage. 3 miles  in  length  by  1 mile  in  breadth,  and  traversed 
by  the  Aa  from  the  Lake  of  Lungern. 

SARNESFIELD,  sarnz'feeld,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hereford. 

SARNIA.  See  Guernsey. 

SARNIA,  saRbie-a,  or  PORT  SARNIA,  a town  of  Canada 
West,  CO.  of  Lambto'n,  situated  on  the  St.  Clair,  near  Lake 
Huron.  It  is  a large  and  thriving  place,  with  Episcopal, 
Free.  Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregationalist,  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  grammar  and  common  schools,  a large 
foundry,  2 tanneries,  and  2 flour  mills  driven  by  sieain.  It 
has  a regular  ferry  across  the  river  to  Port  Huron,  and  is  a 
port  of  entry,  and  the  last  port  at  which  steamers  bound  to 
the  Upper  Lakes  can  touch.  Pop.  in  1852.  1384. 

SARN  ICO,  saRhie-ko,  a town  of  Lombardy.  15  miles  E.S.E 
of  Bergamo,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Lake  Iseo.  Pop.  174C 

SARNO.  saR/iio,  a towm  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Citra.  near  the  source  of  the  Sarno,  (anc.  Sur^nus  ) 13  n iles 
N.W.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  7000.  It  has  a cathedi  H,  in  old 
castle,  some  sulphur  baths,  and  manufactures  of  paper  and 
copper-wares.  Here  was  fought  a battle  between  the  trocps 
of  Justinian  and  the  Goths,  which  qnded  in  tbt  defeit  if 
the  latter,  and  the  fall  of  the  Gothic  sway  in  Italj 
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SARNTHEIM,  saRnt'liime,  a village  of  Tyrol,  about  24 
miles  from  Sotzen.  Pop.  2734. 

SARONIC  GULF,  (&i>-onicMS  Ni’rews,)  Greece.  See  ^gina. 
Gulf  of. 

SARONNO  or  SARRONNO,  s^R-Ron'no,  a town  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  Lombardy,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Milan.  Pop.  3000. 

SARDS  or  SAROSCII,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Pat.ak. 

SARDS,  a arulf  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  See  Xeros. 

SAROSj  s|'rush\  or  SARDS  VARMEGYE.  s|'rosh'  vaa'- 
mildj^  a couuty  of  Hungary,  bounded  N.  by  GaHcia.  Area, 
1380  square  miles.  Capital,  Eperies.  Pop.  197.285. 

SAROWY,  sd-ro'wee.  written  also  SERDHI  and  SEROKI, 
a town  of  North-west  Hindostan,  62  miles  W.  of  Ddeypoor. 

SARPA,  saa'pd,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Astrakhan,  flows  N.,  and  joins  the  Volga,  15  miles 
S.  of  Tsaritsin,  after  a course  of  200  miles. 

SARRALBE.  sau'Rilb',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Mo.selle,'at  the  confluence  of  the  Sarre  and  Albe,  9 miles 

5.5. W.  of  Sarreguemines.  Pop.  in  1852.  3460. 

SARRANCE,  saa'rdxst  a village  of  France,  department  of 

Basses-Pyrenees.  10  miles  S.  of  Dleron.  Pop.  1271. 

SARRANCDLIN,  sda'RSNG'ko'Axc/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ilautes-Pyrenees,  on  the  Neste,  13  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Bagneres.  Pop.  1079.  It  has  remains  of  fortifications, 
and  a church  built  by  the  Templars. 

SAR'RAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

SARRE,  saR,  (Ger.  Saar,  saR;  anc.  Siravus.}  a river  of 
France  and  North-west  Germany,  rises  in  the  Vosges  Moun- 
tains. flows  through  the  French  departments  of  Meurthe 
and  Moselle,  and  a part  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  joins  the 
Moselle  5 miles  S.W.  of  Treves,  after  a N.  course  of  120 
miles,  for  50  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

SARREAL,  saR-Ri-iP.  or  SARRIAL.  saR-Re-SP,  a town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Lerida,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Montblauch,  near 
the  Fraucoli.  Pop.  2124. 

SARREBOURG,  saR'booR',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Meurthe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarre,  and  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg,  40  miles  E.  of  Nancy. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2531.  See  S.v.arburg. 

SARREBRUCK,  a town  of  Pru.ssia.  See  S.varbruck. 

SARRE-CHESABLET,  saR  sheh  s^'blA'.  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  division,  and  10  miles  S.  of  Aosta.  Pop. 
1116. 

SARREGUEMINES,  saR'ga-meen',  (Ger.  Saargemilnd, 
sdR^gheh-mdnt',  formerly  Guemond,)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Moselle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarre,  near 
the  influx  of  the  Blise,  9 miles  S.  of  Saarbruck.  Pop.  in 
1852,  5658.  It  has  manufactures  of  fine  earthenware, 
leather,  velvets,  silks,  and  gauzes,  and  an  active  trade  in 
napier-mache  snuff-boxes  made  at  Sarralbe. 

SARRE  LOUIS,  Rhenish  Prussia.  See  Saar  Louis. 

S.IRRE-U.VID.V,  a town  of  France.  See  Saar  Uniox. 

S.^-RRI.i,  saR/Re-d.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  13  miles 

5.5. E.  of  Lugo.  Pop.  650. 

S.A.RRI-\.,  a village  of  Spain,  near  Barcelona.  Pop.  3673. 

SARRIANS.  sdR'Re-dxo',  a town  of  F-ance,  department  of 
Vaucluse,  4 miles  W.N.VY.  of  Carpentras.  Pop.  1250. 

SARRIDN,  saR-Re-on^  a market-town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  16  miles  S.E.  of  Teruel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Martin. 
Pop.  2070. 

SARRDNND,  a town  ofNorthern  Italy.  See  S.vronno. 

SARRDWLY,  sar-rowffee,  a town  of  Hindostan,  in  Dude, 
51  miles  N.W.  of  Goruckpoor. 

SARRULLE,  a village  of  Sardinia.  See  S.\rule. 

SARStDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dxford. 

SARSINA,  saR-seetnd.  a town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Forli,  on  the  Tuscan  frontier,  4 miles  S.W.  of 
Mercato  Saraceno.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  a cathedral,  and  was 
formerly  the  see  of  a bishop. 

SARSKDE  SELD,  Russia  SeeTsARSKOE  Selo. 

SARSTEDT.  saR/stStt,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Hanover,  6 
miles  N.W.  of  Hildesheim,  on  the  Leine.  Pop.  1462. 

S.4.RT,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Sardis. 

SART.  sart  or  saR,  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  18 
miles  S.E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  2433. 

SART-DA.ME-AVELINES,  saR-ddm-d'veh-leen',  a village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  on  the  Thil,  19  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Brussels.  Pop.  1672. 

SAUTE  AND,  saR-td-d'no,  or  SARTIAND,  saR-te-d/no,  a 
town  of  Tu.scany,  province  of  Sienna,  5 miles  W.S.W,  of 
Chiusi.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  a castle  and  mineral  baths.  A 
vast  number  of  Etruscan  tombs  have  been  opened  here 
»ince  1825. 

SARTENA,  saR-ti'nd,  (Fr.  Sartene,  saR'tdn/,)  a town  of 
Gjrsica,  23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ajaccio.  Pop.  2658. 

8'ARTHE,  saRt,  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the  department 
0*.  Orne,  passes  Alenqon  and  Matis.  wtiere  it  becomes  navi- 
gable, and  joins  the  .Mayenne  on  the  left,  1^  miles  above 
Angers.  Length,  145  miles. 

SARTHE,  a department  of  France  in  the  N.W.,  formed  of 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Maine-et-Perche.  Area,  2371 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  466,155.  Surf  ice  flat;  a con- 
siderable ; Ttion  is  covered  with  forests.  It  is  watered  by 
the  8arthe,  Loire,  and  several  smaller  streams;  is  fertile  in 
the  valleys,  and  yields  sufficient  corn  for  the  population. 
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Wine  is  made  in  small  quantity,  cider  and  perry  exten- 
sively. Manufactures  compri.se  woollens,  calicoes,  and  paper. 

SARTILLY.  saR'tee'yee',  a market-town  of  France,  deoart- 
ment  of  Manche,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Avranches.  Pop.  1444. 

SARTIRANA,  saR-te-rd'nd,  a market-town  of  Piedmonts 
division  of  Novara,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Mortara.  Pop.  2881. 

SARTDR-DE,  (Sartor-be,)  saR'tor-b'eh.  an  island  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Norway,  stift.  and  5 miles  W.  of  Bergen.  Lat.  60° 
15'  N.,  Ion.  4°  10'  E.  Shape  very  irregular.  Length,  from 
N.  to  S..  20  miles;  breadth,  7 miles. 

SART/WELL,  a post-office  of  McKean  co,  Pennsvlvania. 

SARULE.  sd-roo/ld,  or  SARRULLE.  sdR-ROoPla,- a village 
of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  2 miles  S.S.W.  of  Drani.  Pop.  1409, 

SAtRUM,  DLD.  (the  Sorhiodunum  of  the  Romans,)  an  ex- 
tinct city  and  borough  of  England,  co.  of  IVilts,  the  site  of 
which  was  on  a hill  2 miles  N.  of  Sali.^bury.  Under  the 
Sa.xons  it  was  a place  of  importance;  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  bishop’s  see  was  transferred  to  it  from 
Sherborne,  in  Dorset,  but  removed  to  Salisbury  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  A few  traces  of  walls,  ramparts,  and  of  its 
castle  and  cathedral,  remain.  It  is  interesting,  as  affording 
a striking  example  of  the  rotten  borough  system.  It  sent  2 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  time  of  Edward 
III.,  and  after  its  total  decay,  without  having  a single  house 
or  inhabitant,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  on  which  it  once 
•stood,  was  still  permitted  to  exercise  this  important  privi 
lege,  until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act. 

SARUN,  sd-ran/,  with  CHUMPARUN,  chum  pd-runt.  a 
district  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Nepaul;  its  centre  is  about  lat.  26°  N.,  Ion.  85°  E. 

SARUNGPDDR,  sd-rung-poor',  a town  of  Central  India, 
Gwalior  dominions,  54  miles  N.E.  of  Dojein.  Lat.  23°  35'  N., 
Ion.  76°  35'  E. 

SARV.AR.  shdR'vdRt.  a market-town  of  West  Hungary, 
CO.  of  Eisenburg,  on  the  Sarvar,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  GUns. 
Pop.  1167. 

SAIPVERSVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SAR  VIZ,  shdR'veez',  a river  of  Hungary,  flows  S.,  and  joins 
an  arm  of  the  Danube  at  Baja.  Length,  60  miles.  It  forms 
a part  of  the  Sarviz  Canal,  37  miles  in  length. 

SAHZANA,  saRd-zd'nd,  a town  of  North  Italy,  near  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  Sardinian  dominions,  division  of  Genoa, 
between  the  river  Magra  and  the  Modene.se  frontier,  8 miles 
E.  of  Spezia.  Pop  8432.  Its  old  fortifications  now  form 
public  walks,  and  it  has  a castle,  a cathedral  of  Carrara 
marble,  built  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  a 
college,  and  a theatre.  It  had  formerly  its  own  parliament, 
and  Pope  Nicholas  V.  was  born  here. 

Sarz.vxetta,  saiid-zd-nSPtd,  a fortress  adjacent  to  the 
above. 

SARZANELLD,  saRd-zd-n^'lo,  a village  and  parish  of  tha 
Sardinian  State.s,  division  of  Genoa,  province  of  Levante, 
about  1 mile  from  Sarzana.  Pop.  1014. 

SARZEAU,  saR'zo',  a town  of  France,  department  of  IMor- 
bihan,  S.  coast,  on  a peninsula  between  the  sea  and  Lake 
Morbihan,  9 miles  S.  of  Vannes.  Pop.  in  1852,  7425.  mostly 
seafaring  people.  It  has  8 annual  fairs,  many  Druidic  re- 
mains. and  near  it  is  the  largest  ancient  tumulus  in  France. 

SARZEDAS,  saR-za'dds.  a market-town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira.  11  miles  W.  of  Castello  Branco.  Pop.  2500. 

SASBACH.  sds'bdK,  or  SASSBAD.  sdss'hdt.  a village  of  Ba- 
den, circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Strasbourg. 
Pop.  1.370.  Marshal  Turenne  was  killed  in  its  vicinity  by 
a random  shot,  27th  July,  1675. 

S.ASIK,  sil'sik.  a lake  of  South  Ru.ssia.  province  of  Bessa- 
rabia, 35  miles  S.M*.  of  Akermann,  16  miles  in  length,  and 
6 miles  in  breadth.  It  receives  the  Kogilni’K  and  some  other 
rivers,  and  communicates  with  the  Black  Sea,  through  the 
N.  arm  of  the  Danube. 

SASKATCHEIVAN,  sas-katch'e-'v8n.  SASK AT'CHEVAN, 
(“  swift  current.”)or  NELSDN  RIVEB, a river  of  British  North 
America,  rises  in  the  Rocky  IMountains,  near  Ion.  115°  IV..  by 
two  principal  heads,  one  in  lat.  49°,  the  other  in  lat.  53°  30' 
N.  These  branches  flow  generally  E.  to  their  junction,  about 
lat.  5-3°  20'  N.,  Ion.  105°  W.,  whence  the  river  has  a tortuous 
course  to  its  mouth  in  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  navigable 
hence,  and  along  its  N.  branch,  for  about  1000  miles,  to 
Acton,  or  Rocky  Mountain  House.  It  gives  name  to  a wide 
district,  supposed  to  be  peopled  by  nearly  17.000  Indians. 

SAS'NEE'.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
Upper  provinces,  35  miles  N.N.E.  of  Agra.  Lat.  27°  45'  N., 
Ion.  78°  4'  E. 

SASD,  or  SASDNIS  INSULA.  See  S.\.s.seno. 

S.AS'SAFRAS  HILL,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Illi- 
nois. 

SASSAFRAS  RIVER,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Maryland,  flows 
W.  along  the  boundary  between  Cecil  and  Kent  counties, 
and  enters  Chesapeake  Bay. 

SASSAND,  .sd.s-s;Fno,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Principato  Citra.  3 miles  S.E.  of  Diano. 

SASSAND,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Molise,  8 
miles  E.N.E.  ofisernia. 

SASS.\RI.  sdstsd-re,  a city  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  capi- 
tal of  its  N.  division,  on  its  N.W.  side,  and  on  the  Turritano. 
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l.>  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Sassari.  59  miles 
N.N  VV.  of  Cagliari.  Lat.  40°  43'  33"  N.,  Ion.  S°  35'  E.  Fop. 
•J'J,945.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  towers,  entered  by  five 
gates,  and  has  a cathedral,  23  other  churches,  and  several 
convents;  a large  government-house,  and  other  public  edi- 
fices; a university,  with  about  180  students,  and  having  a 
small  museum,  and  public  library;  clerical  seminary,  public 
hospital,  shops  and  inns  equal  to  those  of  Cagliari,  and  a 
brisk  trade  in  tobacco,  oil,  fruits,  &c.  Its  port,  j^orto  Torres, 
can  only  accommodate  small  vessels,  tho.se  of  larger  size 
being  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roads,  1 mile  distant.  Adja- 
ceut  to  the  city  is  the  fountain  of  Kosello,  an  abundant 
source,  and  highly  ornamented  with  carvings,  &c. 

SASSARI,  GULF  OF,  20  miles  in  length,  by  35  miles  in 
breadth,  receives  the  rivers  Turritano  and  Selema. 

SASSELLO,  sds-s6Flo,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  21 
miles  AV.N.W.  of  Genoa,  ^i'op.  4640. 

SASSENAGE,  sds'sSn'azh',  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Isere,  3 miles  W.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  1450. 

SASSENAY,  sds'seh-nd',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Saone-et-Loire,  arrondissement  of  Chalons.  Pop.  1000. 

SASSEXBEKG,  sds'sen-b§R6',  a town  of  Prussia,  in  West- 
phalia, 18  miles  N.E.  of  Munster.  Pop.  1400. 

S.\.SSENDORF,  sds'sen-doRf',  a village  of  Prussia,  14  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Arnsberg,  with  salt-works.  Pop.  750. 

SASSENO,  sds-s.Vno.  (anc.  Saso,  or  Sasonis  Insula,)  an 
island  of  the  Adriatic,  off  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Avlona, 
Albania. 

SAS^SERAM,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal. 38  miles  S.  of  Bu-var.  Lat.  24°  58'  Ion.  83°  58'  E.  It 
is  a large  place,  partly  built  of  stone,  and  contains  the  mau- 
soleum of  Shere  Shah,  who  expelled  the  Emperor  Iluinayoou 
from  Ilindostan.  In  its  neighborhood  is  the  sacred  water- 
fall of  Deocoond. 

j SASSIN,  sds'sin'  or  sds'seen^,  a market-town  of  North- 
I west  Hungary,  CO.  of  Neutra.  Pop.  2690. 

SASSIXORO,  sds-se-no'ro,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
I Molise,  S.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  1155. 

|j  SASSLAV.  See  Z.VSLAV. 

I SASSO,  sds'so,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basili- 
I cata,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  2400. 
j SASSOFERRATO,  .sds-so-fjR-Rd'to,  a market-town  of  Cen- 

tral Italy,  in  the  Marches,  among  the  Apennines,  7 miles 
N.W.  of  Fabbriano.  Pop.  6000. 

SASSONIA,  and  SASSONE.  See  S.axony. 

SASSUOLO,  sds-swo'lo,  a town  of  North  Italy,  situated 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Modena,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Secchio. 
Pop.  3000. 

SASTAGO,  sds-td'go,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  39 
miles  S.E.  of  Saragossa,  on  the  Ebro.  Pop.  1920. 

S.lS-VAN-GEN'r,  sds  vdn  gh^nt.  (Fr.  Sus-de-Gand.  sd  deh 
g6N«.)  a fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Zea- 
land, on  the  Belgian  frontier.  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop. 
1000.  It  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1570. 

SATA,  sd'td,  or  SATTA,  sdt/td.  the  main  stream  of  the 
Indus  River,  at  its  delta  in  Sinde,  enters  the  ocean  by  the 
! Kookeewaree  mouth,  15  miles  S.  of  Bunder-Vikkar.  IVidth, 
j about  1000  yards. 

I SATADOG,  SATADOU  or  SATADU,  sdt-td-doo'.  a state  of 
I West  Africa,  in  Senegambia,  about  lat.  13°  N.,  Ion.  12°  W. 
j The  capital  town,  Satadoo.  is  near  its  S.  extremity. 

I SATA  HUNG,  sd-td-hung',  a town  of  Nepaul,  North  Hiu- 
dostan.  100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Khatmandoo. 

I SAIWLGE,  sd-tdPgd,  (anc.  Pharsa'lia?)  a town  of  The.s- 
saly.  on  a slope  fiicing  the  N.,  20  miles  S.  of  Larissa.  On 
some  eminences  towards  the  E.,  the  Romans,  under  Quintus 
Flamiuius,  defeated  the  Macedonians,  under  Philip.  The 
famous  battle  of  Pharsalia.  .in  which  the  forces  of  Ciosar 
finally  defeated  those  of  Poiupey,  was  fought  on  the  plain 
immediately  adjoining  the  town. 

SAIWLGE,  sd-taPghd,  a river  of  Turkey,  an  affluent  of  the 
Salembria. 

SATA  LI  AH  or  SATALIEH.  See  Adalia. 

SATAN  OV  or  SATA  NOW,  .‘'d-td-nov/,  a market-town  of 
Russian  Poland,  government  of  Podolia.  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Podhorce,  53  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kamieniec.  Pop.  3200. 

SAT.YRAH.  See  S.att.arah. 

I SATA  RITA,  satar^she-a,  a post-village  of  Yazoo  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. on  the  Yazoo  River,  about  40  miles  N.IV.  of  Jackson. 

S.vi’GHARRA,  .sabgaR^Rd.  a town  of  the  Punjab,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ravee,  having  several  small  forts.  Lat  31°  N. 

SATGOONG.  sdt'goong^,  or  SATGONG,  sdt'gong^,  a town 
of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  4 miles  N.W.  of 
Hoogly. 

SATHER,  (Sather,)  or  SATER,  (Sater,)  a town  of  Sweden. 
See  Saeteb. 

S.\TTLL.4..  a river  of  Georgia.  See  S antill.a. 

S.\TILLIEU,  sd'tee'yt’h',  or  sd'teel'yuh',  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Ard^che,  12  miles  N.W.  of  'Tournon.  Pop. 
2049. 

S.\TIL'P.\  CREEK,  of  Clarke  co.,  Alabama,  enters  the 
Alabama  a few  miles  below  Coffeeville. 

S.VIT.MANGALUM.  sd-te-mdii-gd-ltim',  a town  of  British 
India.  ])residency  of  Madras,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Coiinbatoor. 
Lat.  11°  31'  N..  Ion.  77°  16'  E.  It  has  a temple  of  Vishnu  in 
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high  repute,  and  in  its  vicinity  large  quantities  of  cotton 
are  raised. 

SA'ITVA,  sd-tee^vd,  a town  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada,  province,  and  66  miles  N.E.  of  Tunja,  near  the 
Galinazo. 

SATORALJA  UJHELY,  sd/to'roTyoh'  ooVhM',  a market, 
town  of  North  Hungary,  capital  of  a county,  8 miles  W.S.W. 
ofZemplin.  Pop.  7600. 

SATPOORA,  sdt-poo'rd,  or  SAUTPOORA  (sawt-poc-'rd) 
MOUNTAINS,  an  extensive  range  in  Central  India,  between 
the  Nerbudda  and  Taptee  Rivers,  lat.  21°  30'  N.,  Ion.  from 
74°  to  78°  E.,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Bombay 
di.strict  of  Candeish  and  the  Indore  dominions,  and  almost 
wholly  peopled  by  Bheels. 

SA'i'PUR,  bdt'poor'(?)  a pass  across  the  Himalayas  leading 
into  Little  'Thibet,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Iskardoh;  lat.  35°  N.,  Ion. 
75°  24'  E.  It  is  12,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

S.\TRIANO,  sd-tre-d/no,  a market-town  of  Naplqs,  pro- 
vince of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  16  miles  S.  of  Catanzaro.  Pop.  1800. 

SATRIANO.  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basili- 
cata. 8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Potenza,  and  formerly  a bishop’s  see. 

SA'TSUM  A,  sdt-soo'md,  a considerable  town  of  Japan,  capi- 
tal of  the  southernmost  province  of  the  island  of  Kioo-Sioo. 

SATSU.MA,  BAY'  OF,  a bay  on  the  S.IV.  coast  of  Japan. 

SATTARAH,  sdt-td'rd,  or  SATAR'AH.  a district  of  Bri- 
.tish  India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  until  lately  forming  a 
state  subsidiary  to  the  Anglo-Indian  government.  In  the 
seventee!)th  century,  it  was  a part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
head  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy.  It  extends  from  lat, 
15°  40'  to  18°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  73°  40'  to  76°  E.,  and  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  British  districts  of  Concan, 
Poonah,  and  Darwar.  Area,  10,222  square  miles.  It  be- 
longs to  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan;  its  surface  is  much 
broken  by  heights  and  ravines;  and  in  the  district  are 
numerous  isolated  and  abrupt  hills,  crowned  by  fortresses. 
'The  Kistnah  River  flowing  S.E.  intersects  its  centre;  the 
Neerah  and  Beemah  Rivers  form  nearl}'  all  the  N.,  and  the 
Gutpurba  the  S.  boundary.  Sattarah  has  been  one  of  the 
best-managed  of  the  native  states  of  India  under  its  late 
rajahs.  'The  last  rajah,  among  other  reforms,  abolished  sut- 
tee or  widow-burnings,  established  a free  hospital,  intro- 
duced vaccination,  built  an  aqueduct  at  Sattarah,  and 
formed  roads  and  bridges,  two  of  which  latter  are  the  hand- 
somest in  the  Deccan.  'The  late  rajah  died  at  Sattarah  in 
1848,  without  lineal  de.scendants,  and  his  adoption  of  a suc- 
cessor not  being  ratified  by  the  Anglo-Indian  government, 
Sattarah  then  ceased  to  exist  as  a .separate  state,  and  was 
incorporated  into  the  Bombay  presidency.  After  Sattarah, 
(the  capital.)  the  chief  towns  are  Kolapoor,  Punderpoor, 
Merritch,  Tazgaon,  Yingorla,  and  Bejapoor. 

SAT'r.4RAH.  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  58  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Poonah,  is  at  the  foot  of  a scarped  hill,  crowned  by 
a fort.  The  town,  in  part,  is  substantially  built.  'The  fort, 
though  naturally  strong,  was  taken  by  Sevajee  in  1673,  by 
Aurungzebe  in  1690.  and  by  the  British  in  1818. 

SAT'rEG.\UL,  s.^t'tfrgawl/,  a fortified  city  of  South  India, 
dominions,  and  52  miles  W.S.W.  of  Mysore. 

SAT^TERFIELD,  a postroffice  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

S.\T''TER  LEIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SATZUNG,  sdUt.soong/,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau,  near  IVolkenstein.  Pop.  1303. 

SAU.  a river  of  South  Europe.  See  Save. 

SAUBERMUTTEE.  See  Subbermuttt. 

SAUCEJO.  El.  &1  sdw-thabio,  a market-town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  45  miles  S.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  2444. 

SAUCELI'TO,  sau-sfe-iee'to,  a st.ation  for  shipping  of  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  E.  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  about  12  miles 
N.W.  of  San  Francisco.  Here  are  kept  the  United  State.s 
naval  stores,  and  here  the  war-ships  come  to  anchor. 

SAU'CON,  a township  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  3701. 

SAUCON  CREEK,  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
falls  into  the  Lehigh  River  near  Easton. 

SAUCON  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

S.4UDRE,  sSd’r^  a river  of  France,  department  of  Cher, 
after  a N.AV'.  and  W.  course  of  80  miles  past  Salbris  and  Ro 
morantin.  joins  the  Cher  near  Selles. 

SAUDRIGO,  .sdw-dree'go,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  gtv 
vernment  of  Venice,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Vicenza.  Pop.  20oo. 

SAUERSCIIWABENHEIM.  sOw'ei-shwd'ben-hime'.  a vil- 
lage of  Hes.se-Darmstadt,  province  of  Rhein  Hessen,  7 miles 
S.W.  of  Mentz.  Pop.  951. 

SAU'GA'i'UCK',  a small  river  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut, 
falls  into  Long  Island  Sound, 

SAUGATUCK.  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut, 
on  Saugatuck  River. 

SAUG.\'TUCK,  a post-office  of  Allegan  co..  Michigan 

SAUGER'JTES,  saw'gher-teez',  a post-township  forming 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  Ulster  co..  New  Y’ork,  on  the  Hudson 
River.  Pop.  95-37. 

SAU'GERTIES'.  or  UIZSTER,  a flouri.shing  post-village  in 
the  above  town.shlp.  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
near  the  mouth  of  Esopus  Creek,  about  100  mile.s  above  New 
Y'ork.  'The  creek  furnishes  vater-power,  Avhich  is  used  in 
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extensive  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  including  several 
blooineries.  It  contains  2 banks  and  a newspaper  office. 
There  is  a steam  ferry  across  the  river. 

SAUGUES,  sQg,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute- 
Loire,  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Le  Puy.  Pop.  in  1852,  3908. 

SAUGTJll.sawVur',aud  NERBUDDAII  (n^R-budMa)  TER- 
KITOKIES,  a wide  extent  of  country  composing  the  S.W. 
part  of  the  British  presidency  of  Bengal,  and  comprising 
the  highest  part  of  the  table-land  of  Central  India,  in  which 
the  Nerbuddah,  Wynegunga,  and  the  Cane,  Sone,  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  have  their  sources; 
between  lat.  21°  and  24°  20'  N.,  and  Ion.  77°  15'  and  82°  40' 
E.,  having  S.  the  Hyderabad  and  Berar  dominions,  W.  and  N. 
the  territories  of  Bhopaul,  Gwalior.  Bundelcuud,Bogilcund, 
and  Rewah.  Estimated  area,  30,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,971.050.  chiefly  Hindoos,  or  wild  Gond  tribes. 

SAUGUR.  capital  of  a distidct  in  the  above  territory,  92 
miles  N.E.  of  Bhopaul.  Lat.  2.3°  48'  N.,  Ion.  78°  47'  E.  Area 
of  the  district.  (580  square  miles.  Pop.  291,684. 

SAUGUR  ISLAM),  of  Saugur  Territory,  presidency,  and 
province  of  Bengal,  is  in  the  Hoogly  River,  60  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Calcutta. 

SAU'GUS,  a post-town. ship  of  Essex  co.,  Massachusetts, 
intersected  by  the  Eastern  Railroad.  11  miles  N.  of  Boston. 
Boots  and  shoes  are  manufactured  here  to  a considerable 
extent.  Pop.  2024. 

SAUGUS  CENTRE,  a station  on  the  Boston  and  Lynn 
Railroad,  in  the  above  township. 

SAUJON,  so'zhAxct,  a maiket-town  of  France,  department 
of  Charente-Inferieure.  on  the  Seudre,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Saintes.  Pop.  in  1852,  2564. 

SAUK,  sawk,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Wiscon- 
sin, contains  about  850  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Baraboo  River,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  hy  the 
Wisconsin.  The  surfitce  is  undulating  and  hilly,  and  the 
soil  productive.  Timber  is  abundant  in  some  parts.  'I'he 
Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad  pas.ses  along  the 
S.  border.  Organized  in  1844.  Capital,  Barraboo.  Pop.  18,963. 

S.AUK  CITY,  Sauk  co  , Wisconsin.  See  Appendix. 

SAUK  INDIANS.  See  Sacs. 

SAUK  RAPIDS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Benton  co., 
Minnesota,  on  the  Mississippi,  near  the  mouth  of  Sauk 
River,  76  miles  by  land  N.W.  of  St.  Paul.  It  has  several 
stores.  Pop.  167. 

SAUK  RIVER,  in  the  central  part  of  Minnesota,  unites 
the  waters  of  several  small  lakes  in  Stearns  county,  and 
flowing  easterly,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  River,  about  3 
miles  above  St.  Cloud. 

SAUK  VILLAGE,  a post-office  of  La  Porte  co.,  Indiana. 

SAUK'VILIjE,  a post-township  in  the  E.  central  part  of 
Ozaukee  co.,  Wisconsin,  intersected  by  the  Milwaukee  River. 
Pop.  1724. 

SAUKVILLE,  a post-village  in  the  above  township,  on 
Milwaukee  River,  26  miles  N.  of  Milwaukee  City,  and  5 miles 
W.  of  Lake  Michigan. 

SAUL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SAUL,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down,  IJ  miles 
N.E.  of  Downpatrick.  It  has  the  ruins  of  an  abbey. 

SAULG.W.  a town  of  Germany,  in  Wurtemberg,  15  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Altdorf. 

S.A.ULHE1M,  sOwPhIme,  (Neider,  neeMer,)  a market-town 
of  Germany,  grand  duchy  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  province  of 
Rhein-Hessen.  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mentz.  Pop.  1500. 

SAU  LIEU,  so'leulP,  (unc.  Stdolucus  ?)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Cote-d’Or,  on  a declivity,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Semur.  Pop.  in  1S52.  2721.  It  has  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens. hardware,  lace,  cotton  yarn,  twine,  and  leather;  and  it 
has  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  'The  town  was 
burned  l)y  the  English  in  1359.  Near  it  the  military  archi- 
tect Vauban  was  born  in  1633. 

SAUl/T,  so,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Vaucluse,  18 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Carpentras.  Pop.  1476. 

SAULT  AUX  Rl^COLLETS,  s6t  o ril'kol'lcV,  a post-village 
of  Canada  East,  on  the  Riviere  des  Prairies,  island  of  Mon- 
treal, 8 miles  from  Montreal. 

SAUL'T-DE-NAVAILLES,  so  deh  nd'v^P,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Basses-Pyrenees,  6 miles  N.E.  of 
Orthez.  Pop.  1461. 

SA UI.T  D E SAINT  ARIE.  See  Saut  Sainte  Marie. 

SAUL'f  SAINT  MARY,  so  (or  .soo)  sent  m.Vree,  a post-vil- 
ingeiif  Canada  West,  on  St.  Mary’s  River,  12  miles  from  Lake 
Superior,  and  55  miles  from  Lake  Huron.  Pop.  about  .300. 

SAUIjX  or  SAUX,  .s5,  a river  of  France,  departments  of 
Haute-Marne  and  Meuse,  after  a W.N.W.  course  of  45  miles, 
joins  the  Ornain,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Vitry. 

SAU  LX,  several  villages  of  France,  the  principal  in  the 
department  of  Ilaute-SaOne,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Vesoul.  Pop. 
1198. 

SAULXURES.  sO'ziiR'.  a commune  of  France,  department 
of  Vosges,  arrondissement  of  Rerniremont.  P.  in  1852.  4027. 

SAULZOIR,  .«5'zwaR',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord,  on  the  Selle.  10  miles  N.E.  of  Cambiai.  i’op.  2213. 

SAUMUR.  sO'miiR',  (anc.  Sabnurivm?)  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Maine-et-Loire.  27  miles  S.E.  of  Angers,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  on  the  railway  from  'Tours 
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to  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852,  14.119.  It  has  a tribunal  of  com 
merce,  a communal  college  with  a library  of  6000  volumes,  a 
riding  school  for  the  army,  and  manufactures  of  linens  and 
cambrics.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  ftladame  Dacier. 

SAUMUROIS,  so'mii'Rwi/,  an  old  subdivision  of  France, 
now  distributed  among  the  departments  of  Maine-et-Loire, 
In dre-et  Loire,  and  Vienne.  Chief  town,  Saumur. 

SAUND^BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

SAUNH)ERS,  a headland  of  New  Zealand,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Middle  Island  or  New  Munster,  S.  of  Port  Otago. 

SAUNDEliS,  CAPE.  See  Cape  Saunders. 

SAUN^DERS  FORK,  a village  of  Cannon  co.,  Tennessee. 

SAUND/ERS’  ISLAND,  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  near 
Sandwich  Land ; lat.  57°  52'  S.,  Ion.  26°  24'  W.,  was  discover- 
ed and  named  by  Cook  in  1775. 

SAUND'ERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Worcester  co.,  Mas.sa- 
chusetts. 

SAUNDERSA’ILLE.  a po.st-village.  capital  of  Washington 
CO.,  Georgia,  is  situated  on  the  ridge  between  the  Oconee  and 
Ogeechee  Rivers,  28  miles  E.  of  Milledgeville,  and  3 miles 
N.  of  the  Central  Railroad.  It  contains  1 church.  2 flourish- 
ing academies,  1 newspaper  office,  6 dry-goods  stores,  and  1 
Ma.sonic  lodge. 

SAUNDERSVILLE,  a post-office,  Sumner  co.,  Tennessee. 

SAUNDtERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

SAUNG,  a large  river  of  Anam.  See  Dong-nai. 

SAU^QUOIT,  a post-village  of  Paris  township.  Oneida  co.. 
New  York,  on  Sadaquada  Creek.  9 miles  S.  of  Utica.  It  has 
an  academy,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  paper,  and  flour. 

SAURAT,  so'rit.  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Ariege,  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Foix.  Pop.  2000. 

SAURI'TSCH,  sowfritsh,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
near  Alarburg,  on  the  Drave.  Pop.  1800. 

S,\USSEMENIL,  sos'seh-meh-neeP,  a village  of  Ffrance, 
department  of  Manche,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Cherbourg.  P.  1900. 

SAUS''THORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SAIP'TA,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Alabama. 

SAU'TERNE  or  SAU'TERNES,  so'taiRu/,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Gironde,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Bazas.  It  is  re- 
nowned for  its  claret  wine. 

SAU'TGHUR,  sawt'gur'.  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  40  miles  W.  of  Arcot.  Lat.  12°  57'  N.,  78° 
48'  E. 

SAUTNEIR,  sawt-nAr'.  a town  of  British  India,  in  Bengal. 
S.AV. 'Territory,  32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ellichpoor. 

SAU'TOUR.  so'tooR',  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Namur,  2 miles  S.S.E.  of  Philippeville.  It  was  formerly 
fortified. 

SAUT  (or  SAULT)  SAINTE  MARIE,  (usually  pronounced 
soo  s^nt  mA/ree ; Fr.  pron.  so  sAn®  inA'ree',)  a post-village,  capi- 
tal of  Chippewa  co.,  Michigan,  on  St.  Mary’s  River  or  Strait, 
400  miles  N.N.W.  of  Detroit,  and  15  miles  from  the  ''utlet 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  rapids  at  this  place  have  a descent 
of  22  feet  within  the  distance  of  a mile,  and  form  the 
natural  limit  of  steamboat  navigation.  A canal,  however, 
has  recently  been  cut  around  the  rapids.  See  Saint  Mary’s 
Strait.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  contains, 
besides  the  county  buildings,  churches  for  the  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Catholics,  and  1 newspaper  office.  Steam- 
boats frequently  visit  this  place  in  summer,  with  parties  of 
pleasure.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade  and  the  fisheries.  'The  resident  pop.  is  probably  near 
1000.  The  value  of  imports  in  1851  was  estimated  at  $151,134; 
of  exports,  $ !40.800. 

SAUVAGERE,  La,  U so'vd'zhaiRt,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Orne,  arrondissement  of  Donifront.  P.  2212. 

SAUVE.  s6v,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gard,  on 
the  Vidourle.^20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Nlmes.  Pop.  2820. 

SAU  VENIERE,  sov'ne-aiR/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province, 
and  10  miles  N.W.  of  Namur.  Pop.  1100. 

SAUVE'TAT,  La,  Id  s6v'td^  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Gers,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Lectoure.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2170. 

SAUVETERRE,  sov'taiR',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Gironde.  7 miles  N.  of  La  Reole.  Pop.  757. 

SAUVE'TERRE,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Basses- 
Pyreneez.  9 miles  S.W.  of  Orthez.  Pop.  1629. 

SAUVE'TERRE,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Haute- 
Garonne,  arrondissement  of  St.  Gaudens.  1’.  in  1852,  2255. 

SAUWUR,  sd'wtiiA  a town  of  North-west  Hindostau,  in 
the  Odeypnor  dominions,  54  miles  S.E.  of  Ajmeer. 

SAUX.  a river  of  France.  See  Saulx. 

SAUXILLANGES.  sdx'eel'ySNzh' or  sdx'ee'y6Nzh',  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Buy-du-D6me,  6 miles  N.E.  ot  Is- 
soire.  i’op.  1485. 

SAUZA  IS,  so'z.At,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cher 
7 miles  S.  of  St.  Amand. 

SAUZI^;.  .sd'zAL  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Deux-S5vres,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Melle.  Pop.  1660. 

SAUZE  DE  CESANA,  sOwd'zA  dA  chA-sd^nd,  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  division  of 'Turin,  province  of  Susa,  on 
the  Dora.  Pop.  1155. 

SAUZON,  .‘^5'zoNfi^  a commune  of  France,  department  of 
IMorbihan,  with  a village  and  harbor  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Belleisle.  Pop.  1454. 
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SAVJ*,  si'vi,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  5 
miles  W of  M-induria.  Pop.  2500. 

S.vVi,  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee, 

70  mile.s  S.W.  of  Teheran. 

SA  VA , .sd'vd.  a town  of  Japan,  on  the  island  of  Niphon,  50 
miles  N.E.  ofMiako. 

SAV'AOE.  a post-office  of  Howard  co.,  Maryland. 

SAVAGE  GHANT,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Virginia. 

SAV'AGE  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat. 
19^  S.,  Ion.  169°  W.  The  principal,  00  miles  in  circuit,  is 
ds°nsely  wooded,  and  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1774. 

S.WAGE  ISLANDS,  several  groups  of  islets  of  British 
North  America. 

SAVAGE  MOUNTAIN,  a ridge  extending  from  Alleghany 
CO.,  Maryland,  into  the  S.E.  part  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  it  unites  with  the  Little  Alleghany.  Between 
these  two  mountain  ridges  is  the  Cumberland  or  Frostburg 
coal  basin,  yielding  bituminous  coal  of  a very  superior 
quality.  The  beds  vary  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  thick- 
ness. 

SAVATI,  s3,-vree,  the  largest  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  westernmost,  and  richest  of  the 
group.  Lat.  (S.  point)  13°  49'  S..  Ion.  172°  29'  W.  Length, 
50  miles ; greatest  breadth,  30  miles.  Pop.  20,000.  SeeS.iMO.iN 
Islands. 

SAVAL.\N.  a mountain  in  Persia.  See  Sea'ellan. 

SAVAN.\  LA  MAR.  si-vl'nl  la  maa.  called  also  SAVAN- 
NAH LA  MER,  a town  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
Lat.  18°12'N.,  Ion.  78° 6' W.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  a great  hurricane  and  inundation  of  the  sea  in  1780. 

SAVANA  LA  MAR,  sa-v^'ni  U man',  or  SAVAN'NAII 
L.A  MAR,  a seaport  town  of  Hayti,  on  the  Bay  of  Samana, 
N.  coast,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Samana. 

SAVANILLA,  sd-va-neePyii,  a maritime  village  of  South 
America,  in  New  Granada,  department,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Magdalena.  60  miles  N.E.  of  Cartagena. 

SAV.\NlLLO.  sd-vd-neePyo,  a town  of  Cuba,  the  S.  termi- 
nus of  the  Matanzas  Kailroad,  about  18  miles  S,  of  Matanzas. 
It  has  300  or  400  inhabitants. 

S.A.  VAN'NAH,  an  important  river  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  is  formed  by  the  Tugaloo  and  Kiowee.  two  small 
streams  which  rise  near  the  S.  frontier  of  North  Carolina, 
and  unite  on  the  boundary  between  Anderson  district.  South 
Carolitia.  and  Franklin  county.  Georgia.  Flowing  in  a 
general  S.S.E.  direction,  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
those  two  states  through  the  whole  of  its  subsequent  course, 
and  enters  the  Atlantic,  near  32°  N.  lat.,  and  81°  W.  Ion., 
and  18  miles  below  Savannah  City.  The  length  of  the  river, 
exclusive  of  branches,  is  estimated  at  4.50  miles.  The  navi- 
gation is  good  from  Is’ovember  to  .Tune,  about  8 months  in 
<^he  year.  Large  vessels  ascend  to  Savannah,  steamboats  of 
150  tons  to  Augusta,  about  230  miles,  and  smaller  boats  150 
miles  higher.  A canal  9 miles  long  was  constructed  in  1845, 
around  the  falls  at  Augusta,  by  which  abundant  water- 
power is  produced.  The  river  is  about  300  yards  wide  at 
the  latter  city.  The  Savannah,  in  connection  with  its  right 
branch,  forms  the  entire  boundary  between  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

SAVANNAH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Syracuse  and  Rochester  Railroad,  about 
36  miles  W.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1910. 

SAVANNAH,  a flourishing  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Georgia,  capital  of  Chatham  county,  and  the  largest  and 
most  commercial  town  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Savannah  River,  18  miles  from  its  month,  90 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Charleston,  and  188  miles  E.S.E.  of  Milledge- 
ville.  Lat.  32°  5'  N.,  Ion.  81°  8'  W.  The  site  of  the  city  is  a 
sandy  plain,  elevated  about  40  feet  above  low-water  mark. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide,  sandy,  and  unpaved 
streets,  which,  however,  are  closely  shaded  with  the  Pride 
of  India  trees.  At  every  other  corner  there  is  a public 
square,  usually  circular  or  oval  in  shape,  also  planted  with 
the  Pride  of  India.  The  number  of  these  squares  is  24. 
Broad  and  Bay  streets  have  grassy  promenades  in  the 
middle,  with  carri.ige-ways  on  each  side.  Many  of  the  pri- 
vate dwellings  are  handsomely  bnilt  of  brick.  Among  the 
public  buildings  may  be  noticed  the  City  Exchange,  theatre, 
court-house,  jail,  state  arsenal,  artillery  armory,  f,yceum, 
Oglethorpe  Hall,  ?t.  .Andrew’s  Hall,  market-house.  Chatham 
Academy,  and  the  new  custom-house.  The  tatter,  which  is 
110  feet  long  by  52  wide,  is  built  of  granite,  and  is  estimat- 
ed to  have  cost  $173,400.  The  Independent  Presbvterian 
church  is  a fine  granite  building,  which  cost  nearly  $120,000. 
St.  .John’s  (Episcopal)  church  is  also  a handsome  edifice. 
The  city  has  14  Protestant  and  1 or  2 Catholic  churches.  1 
Hebrew  synagogue.  5 banks.  1 savings’  institution,  a fire 
company,  an  historical  society,  several  reading-i-ooms.  and  a 
public  library  of  near  6000  volumes.  'Ihe  private  schools 
are  numerous,  and  liberal  provision  is  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  may 
be  mentioned  the  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Savannah  Hospital, 
the  Georgia  Infirmary,  the  Union  Society,  the  Widow.s’ 
Society,  the  Savannah  Free  School.  Hibernian  Society,  and 
Seamen’s  Friend  Society.  Five  daily  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here.  A monument  has  been  erected  in  Johnson’s 
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square  to  the  memory  of  General  Greene,  and  anothei  (a 
very  imposing  structure)  is  now  in  course  of  erection  to  the 
memory  of  Pulaski,  who  gallantly  fell  in  an  attack  on  the 
city  when  held  by  the  British,  in  October,  1779.  The  city  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  there  are  water-works  in  course  of 
construction. 

Savannah  is  the  centre  of  a very  extensive  system  of  rail- 
roads, which,  directly  or  indirectly,  must  contribute  greatly 
to  her  commercial  importance  and  prosperity,  'fhe  names, 
connections,  and  length  of  the  lines  which  converge  to  thi.s 
point,  or  are  tributaries  to  the  trade  of  Savauuah,  are  as 
follows: — 

>P.Ies. 


1.  The  Central  Railroad,  connecting  Macon  with  Savannah lil'i 

Z.  The  Waynesborough  and  Augusta,  extending  from  the  Central 

Railroad  to  Augusta 5g 

3.  The  .Milledgeville  and  Eaton,  connecting  with  the  Central  Rail  • 

road 39 

4.  The  South-western  Railroad,  which  connects  with  the  Central 

at  Macon,  and  is  to  be  extended  to  the  Chattahoochee  River,  50 

5.  The  Muscogee  Railroad,  extending  from  Columbus  to  the 

South-western  Railroad 71 

6.  The  Macon  and  M’estern,  which  connects  the  Central  Rail- 

road with  the  Oeorgia  Railroad  at  .Atlanta 101 

7.  The  'We.stern  and  Atlantic,  leading  from  Atlanta  to  Chatta- 

nooga, in  Tennessee 140 

8.  The  Georgia  Railroad,  connecting  Augusta  with  the  two  lines 

last  mentioned 170 

9.  The  Athens  Branch  of  the  Georgia  Railroad 40 

10.  The  Washington  Branch  of  the  Georgia  Railroad 17 

11.  The  Rome  Branch  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 20 

12.  The  Atlantic  and  Lagrange  Railroad 80 

13.  The  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  connecting  Savannah  with 

Knoxville 82 

Total  length 1055 


An  air-line  railroad  is  projected  from  this  city  to  Albany, 
on  Flint  River,  the  corporation  having  subscribed  $600,000 
for  its  construction,  provided  that  an  equal  sum  .shall  be 
subscribed  by  individuals.  It  will  probably  be  extended  to 
Pensacola. 

'The  commerce  of  Savannah  is  already  very  flouri.shing, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats to  Augusta,  about  230  miles  from  its  mouth.  Vessels 
of  14  feet  draught  can  come  up  to  the  wharves,  and  tho.se 
of  larger  size  to  Five  Fathom  Hole,  3 miles  below  the 
city.  A light  house  has  been  erected  on  'I'ybee  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  A semi-weekly  line  of  steamships 
has  been  established  between  Savannah  and  New  Yoi-k, 
consisting  of  vessels  of  about  1200  tons  each;  and  2 .steamers 
of  the  same  class  make  regular  passages  once  a week  to 
Philadelphia.  'Ihe  city  communicates  daily  by  steamers 
with  Charleston,  and  twice  every  week  with  Afigusta,  ex- 
cepting a few  months  in  the  dry  season.  The  British  steamer 
Conway  runs  to  the  West  Indies.  Regular  lines  of  sailing' 
vessels  also  communicate  with  New  York  and  Boston.  'I’he 
principal  imports  are  as  follows: — From  northern  ports, 
mi.scellaneous  cargoes  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  &c.,  with  the 
peculiar  additions  of  Irish  potatoes,  hay.  and  gunny  bagging 
from  Boston,  bacon  and  coal  from  Philadelphia,  and  corn 
and  flour  from  Baltimore.  Hay,  timber,  and  lime  are  chiefly 
brought  from  Maine;  molas.ses,  sugar,  whiskey,  coil-rope, 
and  bacon  from  New  Orleans;  molasses,  sugar,  and  fruits 
from  the  West  Indies : and  railroad  iron,  hardware,  crockery, 
and  salt  from  England.  The  chief  exports  are  to  all  north- 
ern, British,  and  French  ports,  cotton,  rice,  and  naval  stores; 
to  the  Gulf  ports,  rice  only;  to  San  Francisco  and  Cuba, 
lumber  and  rice. 


The  receipts  of  cotton  by  railroad,  river,  and  other  soixrces, 
for  several  years,  were  as  follows : — 


Bales. 

Bale.s. 

1845 

1849 

340,025 

1846 

2.36,029 

1850 

1847 

1851 

1848 

406,906 

1852 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  exports  of  rice  and  lum 
her  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1852: — 

Casks  of  Rice.  Feet  of  LuniBer. 

To  Foreign  ports 9,9.37 15,80i,.500 

American  ports 29,992 9,704,000 

Total 39,929 25,508,500 

The  shipping  of  the  port.  June  30,  1854.  amounted  to  an 
aggregate  of  15,533  tons  registered,  and  9409  tons  enrolled 
and  licensed.  Of  the  latter,  all  was  employed  in  the  coast 
trade,  and  6021  tons  in  steam  navigation.  The  foreign  ar- 
rivals for  the  year  were  120,  (tons.  53.795.)  of  which  .38  were 
by  American  vessels.  The  clearances  for  foreign  ports  were 
1.55.  tons.  68.326,  of  which  45,722  were  in  foreign  bottoms. 
During  the  year,  1 schooner,  and  1 steamer,  with  an  aggre- 
gate burden  of  323  tons,  were  admeasured. 

Savannah  at  present  enjoys  a better  reputation  for  silu- 
brity  than  formerly  : a result  which  may  be  ascribed  pa  -tly 
to  the  improved  method  employed  in  cultivating  the  rice 
lands  in  this  vicinity.  The  city  was  founded  by  Ge  ietal 
Oglethorpe,  in  1732  or  ’33.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Britl.vh  r« 
December,  1778,and  restored  to  the  Americans  in  Ju’y  17  . 
Ill  1820,  a large  part  of  the  city  was  destroy e'  by  lae.  .’.t 
was  captured  from  the  Rebels  by  General  Sh  amaii  .tb  'it 
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the  20th  of  December.  1864.  Pop,  in  1840,  11,214;  in  1850, 
16.060 ; and  in  1860,  22,292,  of  wliom  14,580  were  free,  and 
7712  slaves. 

SAVANNAH,  a post-office  of  Red  River  co.,  Texa.s. 

SAVANNAH,  a rlourisbing;  post-village,  capital  of  Hardin 
CO.,  Tennessee,  on  the  K.  hank  of  Tennessee  River,  120  miles 
S.W.  of  Nashville.  It  is  a place  of  active  business,  and  has 
improved  much  in  the  last  six  years.  Cotton  and  staves 
are  shipped  here  in  steamboats.  J'op.  about  800. 

SAVANNAH,  a post-village  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio,  7 miles 
N.IV  of  Ashland. 

SAVANNAH,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Mississippi  River,  33  miles  below  Galena.  It 
has  a good  landing,  and  is  a depot  fur  produce.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Freeport  by  railroad.  One  paper  is  issued 
here.  Pop.  825. 

SAVANN.\ri,  a post-village,  capital  of  Andrew  co.,  Mis- 
souri, about  6 miles  E.  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  15  miles 
N.  of  St,  Joseph,  i t contains  4 churches,  1 bank,  1 news- 
paper office,  and  a flouring-mill.  Pop.  822. 

SAVANNAH,  a post-office  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa. 

SAVANNAH  LA  MER.  See  S.vv.\na  La  M.\r. 

SAVANOOR,  a town  of  Briti.sh  India.  See  Shahxoor. 

SAVE,  sSv  or  sAv,  (Ger.  Suu,  s6w;  Hun.  Szdva,  sai^voh'; 
anc.  Sahus.)  a river  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  one  of  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of 
Carniola,  flows  E.  through  Austrian  Croatia,  and  between 
Slavonia  and  Turkey,  and  joins  the  Danube  at  Belgrade. 
Its  course  is  estimated  at  550  miles.  Its  chief  affluents,  all 
from  the  S.,  are  the  Kulpa,  Unna,  Verbas.  Bosna.  and  Drin; 
it  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  the  influx  of  the  former 
for  ves.sels  of  from  150  to  200  tons.  On  the  N.  a branch  of  the 
Alps  separates  its  basin  from  that  of  the  Drave. 

SAVE,  s^v,  a river  of  South-west  France,  departments  of 
Ilaute-Garonne  and  Gers,  joins  the  Garonne  15  miles  N.N.AV. 
of  Toulouse,  after  a N.E.  course  of  65  miles. 

SAV  ELAN,  a mountain  of  Persia.  See  Sevell.\n. 

SAVENAY,  sd'veh-n;i/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Loire-Inferieure.  on  a declivity,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Nantes. 
Pop.  in  1852.  2381. 

SAVENNlilRES,  sd'v&n'ne-ainL  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
8 miles  S.W.  of  Angers.  Pop.  in  ISjVJ,  2744. 

SAVENTIIEM,  sd'v^n-t^ni'.  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Brabant,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1210. 

SAVERDUN,  sd'v§R'duNc/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Allege,  18  miles  N.  of  Foix.  Pop.  2077.  It  has  remains 
of  ancient  fortifications,  and  it  is  the  birthplace  of  Pope 
Benedict  XII. 

SA  V'ERN,  a po.st-office  of  Owen  co.,  Kentucky. 

S A VERNE,  sd'vaian'.  (anc.  Tre.s  Taherhue,)  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Ba.s-Rhin,  on  the  navigable  Zorn,  an 
affluent  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  Paris  and  Strasbourg  Rail- 
road. 20  miles  N.W.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  in  1852.  6407.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  hardwares,  &c., 
and  some  trade  in  timber  from  the  Vosges  Mountains. 

SAV'ERTON,  a village  of  Ralls  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  about  125  miles  above  St.  Louis,  has  a laud- 
ing for  steamboats. 

SAVIANO,  sd-ve-d'no.  a market-town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro.  2 miles  S.W.  of  Nola.  Pop.  3700. 

SAVIGLIANO,  sd-veel-yd'no,  (Fr.  Nia’iV/iaWjsd'veel'ySx®^  or 
sd'vee'ySN®',)  a fortified  town  of  North  Italy,  in  Piedmont.  9 
miles  E.  of  Saluzzo.  Pop.  15,546.  It  is  well  built,  and  has 
a square  surrounded  with  arcades,  a Benedictine  abbey  and 
several  convents,  with  manufoctures  of  woollens,  silks,  and 
linens,  and  an  active  trade  in  cattle.  The  French  defeated 
the  Austrians  here  on  the  18th  September,  1799. 

SAVIGNAC-LES-J%GLISES,  sd'veen'ydk/  Liz  i'gleez/,  a 
commune  of  France,  department  of  Dordogne,  on  the  Isle, 
11  miles  N.E.  of  Perigueux.  Pop.  1037. 

SAVIGNANO,  sd-veen-yd'no,  a market-town  of  Central 
Italy,  on  the  jEmilian  Waj',  8 miles  S.E.  of  Cesena.  Pop. 
4035.  It  has  a public  library. 

SAVIGNANO.  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Capi- 
tanata,  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Bovino.  l^p.  2400, 

SAVIGNfi-L’EVEQUE,  saVeen'yA'  li'vik',  a commune  of 
France,  department  of  Sarthe,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Le  Mans. 
Pop.  2000. 

SAVIGNONE,  sd-veen  yo'ni,  a town  of  the  Sardinian 
States.  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Genoa.  Pop.  3822. 

SAVIGN  Y,  sa'veen'yee',  a commune  of  France,  department 
of  Loir-et-Cher,  13  u>Bes  VV.N.W.  of  Vendome.  Pop.  in  1853. 
2898. 

S,* 'HGn  V-EN-REVERMONT,  s:i'veen'yee'  Snq  reh-v^R'- 
m6xw.  a commune  of  France,  depaitment  of  Saone-e’t- Loire, 
arrondlssement  of  Louhans.  Pop.  2322. 

SAVIGNY-EN-S.\.NCERRE,  .sa'veen'yee^  An"  sSxo'saja/.  „ 
Commune  of  France,  department  of  Cher,  6 miles  N.  of  San- 
oerre  Pop.  1665. 

SaVIGNY-SOUS-BEAUNE,  sd'veen'yee'  soo  b6n,  a com- 
mune of  France,  department  of  COte-d’Or,  3 miles  N.  of 
Beaune.  Pop.  1703. 

SAVIGN Y-SUR-OHGE,  sd'veen'yee'  silR  ORzh,  a commune 
of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  arrondlssement  of 
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Corbeil,  with  a station  on  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway, 
Pop.  955. 

SAV'ILLE,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
12  miles  S.  of  Mifflin.  Pop.  1644. 

SAVINDROOG,  sd'vin-droog^  a strong  hill  fortress  of 
South  India,  Mysore  dominions,  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Banga- 
lore. The  rock  upon  which  it  is  formed  rises  half  a miit 
in  perpendicular  height,  from  a ba.se  of  8 or  10  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  surrounded  by  impenetrable  jungle. 
Though  previously  deemed  impregnable.  Savindioog  wa.s 
captui  ed  by  the  British  troops  in  1791,  without  the  lose  of  a 
man. 

SAVHN  HILL,  Mas.sachusetts,  a station  on  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad.  3 miles  from  Boston. 

S A VIO,  sd've-o,  (anc.  Hu'pis,)  a river  of  Italy,  in  the  State 
of  jEnnlia,  province  of  Forli,  after  a N.  course  of  50  miles 
enters  the  Adriatic,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Ravenna.  On  it,  about 
6 miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  village  of  Savio. 

SAVOCA,  sd-vo'kd.  a village  of  Sicily,  intendency  of  Mes- 
sina, near  the  E.  coast,  8 miles  N.N.E,  of  Taormina.  Pop. 
3000. 

SAVOIA,  SAVOJA,  SAVOIE,  SAVOIEN,  or  SAVOYEN. 
See  Savoy. 

SAVONA,  sd-vobid,  a toAvn  and  seaport  of  North  Italy, 
Sardiniitn  dominions,  division  of  Genoa,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 25  miles  S.W.  of  Genoa.  Pop.  16,200.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walls,  and  has  a cathedral,  and  many  other  good  build- 
ings. Its  harbor  is  formed  by  a mole  projecting  into  the 
sea,  and  not  easy  of  access,  from  accumulation  of  mud  and 
sand  at  its  mouth.  Its  manufactures  comprise  silk  goods, 
hardware,  earthenware,  and  soap:  and  it  has  a brisk  trade 
in  oranges  and  lemons  groAvn  in  its  vicinity.  Savona  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  popes  Sextus  IV.  and  Julius  II. 

SAVOCNA,  a post-village  of  Steuben  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Buffalo  and  Corning  Railroad,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Bath. 

SAVONNIi'lRES,  sd'von'ne-aiR/.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Indre-et-Loire,  on  the  railway,  9 miles  from 
Tours. 

SAVOO,  SAVOU  or  SAVIJ,  sS-voo/,  written  also.  SAVO, 
SAVOE,  and  SABOE,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Timor  and  Sandahvood.  Lat.  10°  32' 
S..  Ion.  121°  35'  E.  It  is  about  21  miles  long,  from  E.  to  W. 
It  is  divided  into  five  native  piincipalities,  all  of  which  are 
subject  to  the  Dutch  government  of  Timor.  Pop.  25,000. 

SAV/OY*  or  SAVOI,  Duchy  of,  (It.  Sovm'n,  Suvnja,  s^-vo'- 
y^;  Fr.  Savoie,  sa'vv;'3/;  Ger.  Savoyen,  sS-voi'en;  Sp.  Saboya, 
si-Bo'yd;  L.  Sabazi'dia,)  formerly  one  of  the  "divisions  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  bounded  N.  by  Switzerland,  from  which, 
in  that  direction,  it  is  almost  entirely  separated  by  the  Lake 
of  Geneva:  N.F,  by  Switzerland;  E.  and  S.E.  by  Piedmont; 
and  S.  and  W.  by  France.  Lat.  from  43°  to  46°25'  N.,  Ion.  from 
5°  30'  to  7°  5'  E.  l.ength,  from  N.  to  S.,  92  miles;  breadth, 
66  miles.  Area.  4-397  .sejuare  miles.  Savoy  is  one  of  the  most 
mountainous  countries  in  Europe;  the  culminating  point 
of  Europe,  Jlont  Blanc,  lying  within  its  territory,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  loftiest  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  stretch 
along  its  E.  and  S.  fiontier,  and  sending  out  numerous 
ramifications  in  all  directions,  make  its  surface  almost  a 
continued  succession  of  lofty  mountain  and  valley.  It 
belongs  entirely  to  the  ba.sin  of  the  Ithone,  Avhich,  form- 
ing its  W.  boundary,  here  receives  its  drainage  directly, 
while  the  drainage  of  the  N.  is  transmitted  to  it  prin- 
cipally by  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Arve.  and  that  of 
the  S.  chiefly  by  the  Is^re  and  its  tributary  the  Arc.  The 
lakes  are  not  numerous,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Geneva,  which  is  shared  with  Switzerland,  not  indi- 
vidually of  large  extent.  The  most  important  aie  those 
of  Bourguet  and  Annecy.  From  the  physical  structure  of 
the  country  the  extent  of  arable  land  is  nece.ssarily  limited, 
but  in  ordinary  years,  with  the  aid  of  chestnuts,  which 
form  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  orders,  the 
grain  raised  nearly  meets  the  consumption.  In  favored 
spots,  particularly  in  the  N.,  in  the  lower  valleys  and  slopes, 
the  vine  is  cultivated  with  success.  But  the  chief  riches  of 
the  country  are  in  its  cattle  and  dairy  produce,  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  surface  yielding  nothing  but  hay  or  pasture. 
The  timber,  too,  which  clothes  many  of  the  mountain  steeps 
up  almost  to  the  limit  of  vegetation,  is  of  great  con.se- 
quence;  beyond  this  limit  is  a still  higher  region  of  per- 
petual snow  and  ice,  where  both  vegetable  and  animal  life 
are  all  but  extinct.  'The  minerals  include  iron,  copper,  sil- 
ver, lead,  and  lignite,  but  seldom  in  such  (luantities  as  to 
make  the  working  of  them  important;  the  rock-crystals 
found  are  often  remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty.  The 
mineral  springs  of  Aix.  near  Chambei-y.  are  celebrated,  and 
.salt  is  there  made  extensively.  The  manufactures  consist 
chiefly  of  coarse  woollens,  leather,  and  hardware.  The  trade, 
so  far  as  derived  from  native  resources,  is  almost  confined  to 
cattle,  skins,  wool,  and  dairy  produce;  but  there  is  an  iua- 

* “ When  the  hlythe  son  of  Savoy  journeyinj;  rounds 
With  hnmhle  wares  and  pipe  of  merry  sounU, 

From  his  green  vale  and  shelter’d  cabin  hies. 

And  scales  the  Alps  to  visit  foreign  skies.” 

Rogers’s  r'easuresof  Memory. 
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portaat  transit  trade  earned  on  across  the  country  between 
France  and  I taly.  chietly  by  way  of  iJount  Cenis.  Many  Sa- 
voyards ([uit  their  mountains  in  early  youth,  in  order  to 
exercise  in  France  and  other  countries  the  professions  of 
petty  traders  and  domestic  servants.  Administratively,  Sa- 
voy is  divided  into  the  two  divisions  Chambery,  and  An- 
necy; the  former  comprehending  the  several  provinces  of 
Savoy  Proper,  Upper  Savoy,  Maurienne,  and  Tarantaise; 
and  the  latter  the  provinces,  Genevese,  Faucigny.  and  Cha- 
blais.  The  Duchy  of  Savoy  was  the  nucleus  of  the  King- 
dom of  Sardinia.  Savoy  was  ceded  to  France  about  1860, 
and  now  forms  two  dei)artmeuts,  Savoie  and  Haute  Savoie. 

Population  in  1861,  542,535. Inhabitant,  Savoyard, 

sav'o-yard'.* 

SAV'OY.  a post  township  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massachusetts, 
125  miles  W.N.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  004. 

SAVKAN,  sd-vi4n^,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  go- 
vernment of  Podolia,  on  the  Bug,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Balta. 
Pop.  1000. 

SAVU,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Savoo. 

SAYUS.  See  Save. 

SAWA,  sii/wd.  a walled  town  of  North-west  Ilindostan,  in 
Odevpoor,  10  miles  S.  of  Chitore. 

SAWARCAR'NA  RIVER,  of  Misisouri  Territory,  one  of 
the  smaller  tributaries  of  Missouri  River,  which  it  enters 
about  45°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  100°  30'  W.  Ion.  Length,  near  200 
miles. 

S.AWBRIDGEIVORTII,  England.  See  Sabridgeworth. 

SAW'DUST.  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Georgia. 

SA  VVKEIIATCII'EE,  a creek  of  Alabama,  flows  into  Talla- 
poosa River  from  the  E.,  in  Tallapoosa  county. 

SAIY'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co. of  Derby,  on  the  North- 
midland  Railway,  8^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Derby. 

SAIVLEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

SAIV  MILL,  a post-office  of  Dale  co.,  Alabama. 

SAWOLINNA.  See  Nyslott, 

S.\  WS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge.  Saws- 
ton  Hall  is  a large  structure,  built  in  1557. 

SAW/TRY  all  SAINTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

SAWTRY  SAINT  ANDREW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Iluntii'gdou. 

SAIVUN.  si'wunf,  (?)  a town  of  North-west  Ilindostan, 
Odevpoor  dominions.  6 miles  S.IV'.  of  Munassa. 

SAWUNTWAREE,  si-wunt-wS'ree,  a town  of  India.  Sat- 
tarah  dominions,  near  the  Malabar  coast.  30  miles  N.  of 
Goa. 

SAW/YER  MILL  VIL'LAGE.  a manutacturing  village  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  township  of  Boylston.  Worcester  co.,  Ma.s- 
sachusetts.  It  is  situated  on  the  Nashua  River,  which  here 
all'ords  a valuable  water-power,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Clin- 
ton company  for  the  manufactui  e of  cotton  goods. 

SAWYEll’S  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Camden  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SAtVYER'S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Lexington  district. 
South  Carolina. 

SAWYER’S  RIVER.  New  Hampshire,  rises  in  Grafton  co., 
and  forms  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Saco  River. 

SAWVYERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

SAX  or  SAJ,  sill,  (anc.  Salaria.)  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  27  miles  N.W.  of  Alicante.  Pop.  2195. 

SAXG5Y,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SAXBY,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SAXE,  sax.  (Ger.  Sachsen,  six'sen,)  a prefix  to  the  names 
of  the  following  German  states  : — 

SAXE-ALTENBURG.  sax  dPten-bQrg.  (Ger.  Sachsen-AIten- 
burg,  sdK'sen  dPten-booRG'.)  a duchy  of  Central  Germany,  in 
the  old  district  of  Saxony,  separated  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions  by  the  lordship  of  Gera,  and  enclosed  by  the  terri- 
tories of  Prussian  Saxony,  Mei’.nar,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and 
Schwarzburg  Rudolstadt.  Area,  510  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1861,  137,162,  mostly  Lutherans.  The  sui  face  is  covered  by 
ramifications  of  the  Erzgebirge  in  the  M'.,  and  watered  by 
the  Saale,  Rode,  and  Grla.  The  chief  indust r3’  is  agriculture 
and  cattle-rearing.  PuMic  revenue  in  1854,  $505,100;  expen 
diture.  ,$500,000;  debt  $1,642,676, 

SAX  E-COBURG-GOTH  A.  sax  koMffirg  go't.a,  (Ger.  Sachsen- 
Cobarg-Gntha,  sdK'sen  ko'boORG  goRd.)  a duchy  of  Central 
Germany,  in  the  old  district  of  Saxony.  It  is  compo.ced  of 
two  principal  portions: — 1.  The  principalities  of  Gotha  and 
Coburg.  2 Several  detached  districts  enclosed  by  the  terri- 
tories of  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Saxe-Meiningen.  and 
Weimar.  Area.  799  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  159,4.31, 
mostly  Lutherans.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  with  fertile 
valleys.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Nessa.  Gera.  Saale.  and  Itz. 
The  chief  industry  is  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing.  The 


*Wo  very  frequeath'  hear  this  word  pronounced  Savoy'nrd, 
but  the  accentuation  given  above  is,  we  believe,  generally  adopted 
by  the  best  speakers. 

"That  sterr,  yet  kindly  spirit  who  eonstrains 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  his  naked  rocks." 

Wordsworth's  Ejxursion,  book  i. 


manufactures  of  Gotha  are  very  varied.  Education  Is  in  an 
advanced  state.  Public  revenue  in  1853,  $705,400;  debt, 
$2,296,953. 

SAXE-LAUENBURG.  See  Lauenburg. 

SAX^ELBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SAXELBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SAXE-MEININGEN-HILDBURGIIAUSEN.  sax  mi'uing- 
en  hild-burg-hdw'zen,  (Ger.  Sachse.n-Meiningen-Hildhurg- 
hausen,  sdxfon  mPniug-en  hilPlddKG-how'zen,)  a duchy  of 
Central  Germany,  forming  the  seventeenth  state  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  and  consisting  of  a main  bodjq 
and  several  minor  portions  isolated  fi-om  it,  and  partly 
situated  at  a considerable  distance,  as  Kamburg.  Kran- 
nichfeld.  and  Lichtenhain.  The  main  body  consists  of  a 
long  and  narrow  zone  of  a crescent  shape,  the  concavity 
turned  northwards,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Saxe-M’einiar, 
the  district  of  Schmalkalden,  belonging  to  Hesse-Cassel,  an 
isolated  portion  of  I’russia.  and  the  principality  of  Schwarz- 
burg: on  the  W.  by  Saxe-Weimar  and  Bavaria;  on  the  S.  by 
Bavaria  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; and  on  the  E.  by  Bavaria, 
Reu.ss.  and  Schwarzburg.  Greatest  length  from  N.W.  to 
S.E..  about  90  miles;  greatest  breadth,  15  miles.  Area,  in- 
cluding the  minor  portions.  971  square  miles.  It  is  hilly, 
though  scarcely  mountainou.s.  the  loftiest  summit  being 
usually  of  moderate  elevation,  and  covered  with  forests.  On 
the  E.  the  ridges  belong  to  the  Frankenwald.  on  the  N.  to 
the  Thuringerwald,  and  on  the  W.  to  the  Bhongebirge.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surface  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  M erra. 
wdiich  traverses  it  first  in  a W.,  and  then  in  a N.N.M’.  direc- 
tion. A small  portion  in  the  N.E.. ‘fends  its  waters  to  the  Elbe 
by  means  of  the  Saale,  and  another  small  portion  in  the  S.W. 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  being  drained  by  .several 
small  tributaries  of  the  Main.  There  are  a number  of  small 
lakes,  and  several  mineral  springs.  The  higher  districts, 
though  well  wooded,  are  very  bleak,  and  altogether  unfitted 
for  agriculture.  The  best  land  is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Werra 
and  Saale;  but,  partly  from  its  limited  extent,  and  partly 
from  the  general  inferiority  of  the  soil,  the  corn  raised  falls 
considerably  short  of  the  consumption,  and  reciuires  to  he 
supplied  by  imports,  chiefly  from  Bavaria  and  Gotha.  The 
principal  crops  are  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
hemp.  Hops,  tobacco,  and  even  a little  w ine,  are  grown  in 
the  more  sheltered  localities.  The  pastures  are  abundant, 
and  rear  considerable  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
Many  of  the  last  are  of  a supei  ior  description.  The  minerals 
include  iron  and  copper,  worked  to  a small  extent,  argenti- 
ferous lead.  salt,  sulphur,  cobalt,  slate,  marble,  porcelain, 
and  fullers’-earth.  Some  pearls  are  found  in  a small  stream, 
called  the  Steinach.  Game  and  fi.^h  are  abundant.  The  in- 
habitants are  very  industrious,  and  when  precluded  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  from  engaging  in  agriculture,  manage  to 
earn  a comfortable  subsistence  by  manufactures,  ebiefij'  of 
iron-ware,  porcelain,  glass,  and  various  ingenious  articles  in 
wood  and  pasteboard.  The  principal  exports,  in  addition  to 
these  articles,  are  wood,  salt.  wool,  and  cattle.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes  the  duchy  is  subdivided  into  four  circles ; — 
Meiningen.  Hildburghausen,  Sonneberg.  and  Saalfeld.  The 
government  is  an  hereditary  and  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  but 
universal  toleration  is  promised.  As  the  seventeenth  mem- 
ber of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  it  shares  the  twelfth 
vote,  along  with  the  other  Saxon  duchies.  Its  contingent 
of  men  is  1150.  Public  revenue  in  1852,  $576,580;  debt, 
$1,670,450.  Meiningen  is  the  capital.  The  late  Queen  Ade- 
laide was  a princess  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  P.  in  1861,  172,341. 

SAX'ENBURG,  a small  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 8 or  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Butler. 

SAXE’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Vermont. 

SAXEVILLE,  sa.x'vil,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Waushara  co..  Wisconsin.  Pop.  618. 

SAXE-WEIMAR-EISENACH,  sax  wi'mar  Pzen-ak',  (Ger. 
Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach,  slx'sen  ^x'mar  r'zen-3K'.)  a grand 
duchy  of  Central  Germany,  forming  the  fifteenth  state  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  and  consisting  of  three  larger  por- 
tions. Weimar,  Neustadt.  and  Eisen.ach,  and  twelve  smaller 
parcels,  as  Ilmenau.  Bosleben.  Zillbach,  Seebach,  Allstadt, 
Oldisleben.  and  Thranitz.  Weimar  Proper  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  W.  by  Prussian  Saxony 
and  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rndolstadt.  on  the  S. 
by  this  principality,  and  on  the  S.E.  and  E.  by  the  duchy 
of  Saxe-Altenburg.  Neustadt  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the  foinier, 
and.  though  at  no  great  distance,  is  completely  separated 
from  it.  Eisenach,  situated  considerably'  to  the  W..  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Prussian  Saxony,  W.  by  Ilesse-Cassel. 
S.  by  Bavaria,  and  E.  by  the  Duchies  of  Saxe-Meiningen 
and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  Area  of  the  whole  grand  duchy, 
1418  square  miles.  The  surface  is  in  some  parts  mountain- 
ous. and  in  others  finely  undulating,  the  inter\ening  ridges 
of  the  higher  grounds  forming  the  sides  of  wide  valleys.  It. 
almost  wholly  belongs  to  the  basins  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser.  the  former  draining  Weimar  by  the  Saale.  which 
traverses  it.  and  the  Elster.  Orlu,  Hm.  and  Unstrnt.  tribnt.a- 
ries  of  the  Saale.  and  the  latter  draining  Eisenach  by  the 
Werra  and  its  tributaides.  Suhl.  Horsel.  Felda.  and  Ulster. 
The  lakes  are  individually  of  small  extent,  but  numerooi 
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The  principality  of  Weimar  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
duchy,  and  in  good  years  raises  corn  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
home  consumption,  and  leave  a small  surplus  for  export. 
Eisenach  is  the  district  least  adapted  for  agriculture,  but 
raises  considerable  quantities  of  oats  and  potatoes.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Saale  much  hemp  is  grown;  and  in  some  shel- 
tered spots,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jena,  a few 
vineyards  are  seen.  The  forests  are  very  extensive,  and 
form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  grand  duchy.  The  most 
valuable  stock  is  sheep,  to  the  fleece  of  which  much  attention 
has  been  paid.  Swine,  also,  are  very  numerous;  and  game 
and  fish  are  alike  abundant.  The  minerals  include  silver 
and  copper,  foi-merly,  but  no  longer  worked;  iron  and  man- 
ganese, still  worked  to  some  extent;  salt,  and  potters’-clay. 
Manufactures  have  made  most  progress  in  Eisenach,  where 
woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  tissues,  ribbons,  and  carpets,  &c.. 
are  produced  to  a considerable  extent.  In  Weimar  and 
Neustadt  manufactures  are  insignificant.  In  the  former, 
the  most  important  articles  appear  to  be  books  and  maps. 
The  principal  exports  are  timber,  dried  fruit,  wool,  and  gin. 
The  transit  trade  is  important.  Jena  is  the  seat  of  a uni- 
versity, and  public  schools  are  numerous;  Weimar  is  cele- 
brated for  its  literary  and  scientific  institutions.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  the  grand  duchy  is  divided  into  the 
two  circles  of  Weimar-Jena-Neustadt,  subdivided  into  15 
bailiwicks,  and  of  Eisenach,  subdivided  into  10  bailiwicks. 
The  government,  as  fixed  by  the  charter  of  1816,  is  constitu- 
tional. At  least  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Luther- 
ans, and  distinguished  both  for  industry  and  intelligence. 
The  revenue  iu  1854  was  $1,124,870.  and  the  expenditure 
$1,123,580.  Public  debt  in  1853,  $4,292,200.  As  the  fifteenth 
member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  Saxe-Weimar  shares 
the  twelfth  vote  in  ihepUnum  with  the  other  Saxon  duchies. 
Its  contingent  of  men  is  2010.  The  principal  towns  are 
Weimar,  Eisenach,  Jena,  Neustadt,  Weida,  Kreuzburg,  and 
Geyse.  Pop.  in  1861,  273,  252. 

SAXGIAM,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SAXHAM,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

S.\XKIOBING,  (Sa.xkibbing,)  or  SAXKJOBTNG,  (Sax- 
kjobing.)  sdx^kyo'bing,  a seaport  town  of  Denmark,  stiff,  and 
on  the  island  of  Laaland,  at  the  head  of  a bay,  which  forms 
a good  harbor.  Pop.  900. 

SAX'LINGIIAM.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SAXLINGHAM  NETIPERGATE,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Norfolk. 

SAXLINGHAM  THORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

SAXLMUNDHAM,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Suffolk,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Ipswich.  Pop.  iu  1851,  1180. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated. 

SAXONIA  and  NAH'Oj.V.  See  Saxony. 

SAXON  LAND,  (Ger.  Sachsenland,  sSx'en-lSnt',)  the  S. 
part  of  Transylvania,  watered  by  the  Aloota  (Aluta)  and  its 
affluents.  Area,  about  4243  square  miles.  Pop.  446,700.  It 
!(S  subdivided  into  7 jurisdictions  or  sluhls.  named  from  their 
Kipitals,  Hermannstadt,  Klausenburg,  Media.sch,  Muhlen- 
bach,  Scheuerstadt,  Reusmarkt,  and  Szasvaros  or  Broos, 
(whence  Transylvania  derives  its  German  name  of  Sieben- 
burgen,  or  the  seven  towns,”)  to  which  Kronstadt  and  Bis- 
tritz  were  afterwards  added.  The  present  inhabitants  pre- 
serve almo.st  unmixed  their  German  language  and  heredi- 
tary usages,  and  are  the  most  industrious  and  thriving  race 
in  Transylvania.  Agriculture  is  carefully  conducted;  ma- 
nufactures of  woollen,  cotton,  and  other  goods  are  carried 
on  in  the  towns,  the  principal  of  which  are  Hermannstadt 
and  Kronstadt. 

SAXTON  SWITZ'ERLAND,  a name  applied  to  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  S.E.  of  Dresden.  It 
is  highiy  picturesque,  but  none  of  its  mountains  rise  to 
above  2000  feet  in  elevation. 

SAX'ONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mas.sachu- 
setts,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Boston.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  New 
England  Worsted  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  blankets, 
coatings,  buntings,  &c. 

SAX'ONY.  (Ger.  Sachsen,  sdK'sen;  L.  Saxo'nia;  Fr.  Saxe, 
sdx;  It.  Sassonia,  sds-so'ne-d;  Sp.  Sujonia,  sd-Ho-nee^d.)  an 
old  division  of  North  Germany,  which  extended  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  in  the  N.,  and  Bohemia  and  Bavaria 
in  the  S.  In  the  old  divisions  of  Germany,  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  present  king- 
doms of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  that  of  Lower  Saxony, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  and  Holstein. 

SAXONY,  (Ger.  Konigreich  Sachsen,  kdbiio-rlK'  .sdx'en.) 
Kingdom  of,  a kingdom  of  Central  Germany,  forming  the 
fourth  st.at3  in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  bounded  on 
the  N.W.,  N.,  and  E.  by  J’ru.ssia,  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by 
Bohemia,  on  the  S.W.  by  Bavaria,  and  on  the  W.  by  Reuss, 
Sdxe-Weiinar,  and  Saxe-Altenburg.  Greatest  length,  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  35  miles;  greatest  breadth,  75  miles;  peri- 
meter, about  736  miles,  of  which  about  288  miles  borders 
on  Bohemia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Erzgebirge: 
856  miles  on  Prussia,  172  miles  on  the  Saxon  ducliies,  and 
jnly  20  miles  on  Bavaria.  Area,  5917  square  miles.  It  is 
nearly  in  the  shape  of  a triangle,  the  longest  side  of  which 
Caces  the  S.E.,  while  the  opposite  vertex  is  situated  to  the  N. 


of  the  town  of  Leipsic,  and  extends  from  lat.  50°  I,*)  to  51- 
20'  N.,  and  from  Ion.  12°  lo'  to  15°  E. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  surfiice,  though  very  much 
broken,  may  be  regarded  as  an  inclined  plain,  which  com- 
mences in  the  S..  in  the  Ei-zgebirge  chain,  and  slopes  towards 
the  N.  In  the  more  elevated  districts,  the  scenery  is  wild, 
and  in  some  places  almo.st  desolate;  while  on  either  side  of 
the  Elbe^from  the  Bohemian  frontier  to  Pirna,  is  a remark- 
able and  exceedingly  interesting  tract,  covered  with  fantastic 
.sandstone  formations,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the 
Saxon  Switzerland.  The  ramifications  proceeding  from  the 
principal  range  form  the  sides  of  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys, 
which,  as  they  flatten  down,  widen  out  into  plains,  well 
adapted  for  agriculture;  and  hence,  though  in  the  Ober- 
wiesenthal,  the  Fichtelberg  attains  the  height  of  more  than 
3700  feet,  the  mean  height  above  the  sea  does  not  exceed  450 
feet.  On  the  Prussian  frontiers,  where  it  subsides  to  its 
lowest  point,  the  height  above  the  .sea  is  only  250  feet.  The 
loftiest  summits  are  generally  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
and  so  rich  in  mineral  products,  that  the  ores  (E>^)  contained 
in  them  have  given  name  to  the  whole  chain.  To  the  E..  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  Erzgebirge  is  continued  by 
the  Riesengebirge,  a branch  of  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Lausitzer-gebirge,  or  Mountains  of  Lusatia,  covers  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  E.  of  Saxony.  They  nowhere  reach 
the  height  of  2500  feet,  though  more  than  one  summit  ex- 
ceeds 2000  feet.  They  compo.-^ed  for  the  most  part  of 
granite,  basalt,  and  sandstone. 

Fivers. — With  the  exception  of  a very  small  portion  of  the 
E.,  which  sends  its  waters  to  the  Baltic  by  tiibutaries  of  tho 
Oder  and  Spree,  the  whole  of  Saxony  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Elbe,  which,  forcing  its  way  in  a depression  of  the  chain, 
wheie  the  Erzgebirge  is  conceived  to  terminate  and  the 
Riesengebirge  to  begin,  enters  Saxony,  traverses  it  in  a N.W. 
direction  for  about  70  miles,  and  quits  it  near  Strehla,  after 
having  divided  the  kingdom  into  two  distinct  portions,  of 
Avhich  that  on  the  left  or  W.  bank  is  by  far  the  larger.  On 
the  E.  bank,  accordingly,  the  Elbe  here  receives  only  a 
number  of  small  streams  .scarcely  deserving  of  notice;  but 
on  the  W.  bank  it  has  several  important  tributaries,  which 
take  their  ri.se  and  have  a considerable  part  of  their  course 
within  the  kingdom,  but  do  not  join  the  Elbe  till  they  have 
left  it.  Of  the.se  tributaries,  the  most  important  are  the 
IMulde,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  main  arms  called  the 
Zwickau-Mulde  and  the  Freiberg-Mulde;  and  the  Elster, 
which  likewise  divides  itself  near  Leipsic  into  two  arms,  one 
of  which  unites  with  the  Plei.sse  and  Parthe,  while  the 
other  takes  the  name  of  Luppe.  The  lakes,  particulaily 
in  the  N.  and  N.E.,  are  numerous,  but  individually  insig- 
nificant. 

Climate. — The  climate  in  the  loftier  mountain  di.stricts, 
and  what  is  called  the  Voigtland,  is  so  very  cold  and  bleak, 
that  it  has  .sometimes  received  the  name  of  tho  Saxon  Siberia ; 
but  with  this  exception,  the  climate  is  milder  than  that  of 
most  countries  of  Europe  under  the  same  latitude.  In  the 
valleys  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Mulde,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  town  of  Leipsic.  the  air  is  both  gentle  and  pleasant. 
The  only  localities  which  can  be  considered  unfavorable  to 
health  are  some  marshy  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  lieisse.  Mean  temperatureof  the  year  at  Dre.sden,  49°-] ; 
of  winter,  32°'7  ; of  summer,  66°  Fahrenheit. 

Agriculture,  Zoology.  cCc. — M ith  the  exception  of  the  lofty 
barren  tracts  already  referred  to,  and  others  of  a kindred 
nature,  though  less  barren,  since  they  are  either  covered 
with  forests  or  mountain  pastures,  the  Avhole  suiiace  of 
Saxony  may  be  said  to  be  under  some  kind  of  culture.  One- 
half  of  the  surface  is  under  the  plough,  30  per  cent,  is 
covered  with  Avood,  and  above  16  per  cent,  with  gardens  and 
meadows.  Not  a spot  capable  of  being  turned  to  account  is 
alloAved  to  remain  waste,  and  the  hand  of  industry  is  every- 
Avhere  visible.  The  soil,  hoAvever.  is  not  in  general  of  great 
natural  fertility;  and  hence,  though  some  of  the  loAver 
grounds  are  very  productive,  the  total  yield  of  grain  falls 
considerably  short  of  the  home  consumption.  The  most  im- 
portant crops  cultivated  in  regular  rotation  are  rye  and  oats; 
next  to  these  ranks  barley,  and  last  of  all,  wheat,  for  Avhich 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil  appears  not  to  be  w'ell  adapted. 
One  crop,  so  universal  that  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded 
as  the  staple,  is  potatoes.  The  chief  subsidiary  crops  are 
pul.se,  rape,  tui-nips,  oil-seeds,  hops,  tobacco,  tlax,  teasel, 
madder,  and  ot^er  dye-plants.  All  the  common  orchard- 
fruits,  particularly  apples,  pears,  and  plums,  are  very  abun- 
dant. Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  Avhich  occupies  consider.able  tracts  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  betAveen  the  toAvus  of  Meissen  and  I’ulsnitz.  and 
is  also  cultivated  Avith  success  on  the  sunny  slopes  both  to 
the  N.  and  the  S.  of  Dresden.  Many  artificial  meadow.s 
have  been  formed,  and  heavy  crops  of  the  finest  gr.asses — 
lucern,  sainfoin,  clover,  and  rye-grass — are  everywhere  seen. 
Much  of  the  fodder  is  employed  on  dairy  stock,  from  Avhich 
large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  of  excellent  quality  are 
obtained. 

Large  numbers  of  horned  cattle  are  fattened,  and  annu.ally 
exported  to  Roland  and  Galicia.  But  the  superiority  of.'^axony 
is  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  its  sheep,  tne  breed  of  which, 
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ft>i  ned  by  careful  crossin"  with  the  merino,  was  broxight  to 
8Ui  h perfection  as  to  create  for  them  an  eager  demand  in  all 
countries  where  the  improvement  of  the  tleece  was  regarded 
as  an  object  of  importance.  The  other  domestic  animals  de- 
gerving  of  notice  are  horses  and  swine,  of  both  of  which  su- 
pei  ior  breeds  are  found.  Poultry,  particularly  geese,  are  very 
numerous;  therearingof  bees,  oncea  very  important  branch 
of  industry,  has  greatly  declined;  but  that  of  sill^worms  is 
still  prosecuted  with  considerabLf  success,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leipsic.  Dresden,  Zittau,  itc.  The  great  number 
of  forests  in  Saxony  naturally  secures  an  abundance  of  game, 
and  at  one  time  hears  and  wolves  wei-e  not  uncommon;  but 
the  inc. 'ease  of  population  has  so  greatly  diminished  their 
numbers,  that  they  are  considered  to  be  almost  extirpated. 
Others  of  the  larger  kinds  of  game  have  also  become  scarce, 
but  the  smaller  kinds  continue  to  be  numerous.  The  fish- 
ing in  the  lakes  and  rivers  is  tolerably  productive,  though 
scarcely  equal  to  the  consumption.  Among  the  species  of  fish 
are  shad,  eels,  salmon,  carp,  pike,  and  trout.  In  some  of  the 
streams,  particularly  the  White  Ulster  and  its  tributaries, 
good  pearls  are  often  found. 

Mines. — The  minerals  of  Saxony  form,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  source  of  its  wealth,  and  have  long  been  worked 
with  great  success,  and  with  a skill  of  which  many  other 
countries  in  Europe  were  contented  to  be  only  humble  imi- 
tators. The  metals  comprehend  almost  every  one  of  eco- 
nomical value,  with  the  exception  of  (quicksilver,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  found  at  all,  and  gold,  which  is  obtained  only 
in  very  small  quantities.  Silver,  found  in  connection  both 
with  copper  and  lead,  is  extracted  annually,  on  an  average, 
to  the  amount  of  45,100  ounces.  The  principal  localities 
where  it  is  obtained  are  Freiberg,  Annaberg.  and  Schneeberg. 
The  copper  and  lead  ores  which  yield  it  are  of  still  greater 
value.  The  tin,  iron,  and  cobalt  mines  are  also  of  great  im- 
portance, and,  though  in  much  smaller  quantities,  zinc,  bis- 
muth, and  arsenic  are  \^orked  to  considerab-le  advantage. 
The  fuel  necessary  for  the  smelting  and  refining  of  these 
metals  also  exists  in  great  abundance.  Not  only  are  the  ex- 
tensive forests,  covering  nearly  a fourth  part  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  kingdom,  made  available  for  this  purpose,  and 
placed  under  a system  of  management  in  which  science  and 
practical  knowledge  are  alike  conspicuous,  but  numerous 
seams,  both  of  lignite  and  coal,  are  found  in  various  districts, 
and  are  worked  to  a considerable  e^xtent.  Other  minerals  of 
value  are  alum,  copperas,  mountain-green,  ochre,  magnesia, 
fullers’,  potters’,  ami  porcelain-earth.  In  all,  there  are  .said 
to  be  above  500  mines  in  active  operation.  The  quarries 
furnish  in  abundance  granite,  sienite,  porphyry,  basalt, 
roofing-slate,  pavement,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  marble; 
and  numerous  beautiful  crystals  and  pebbles,  including  in 
the  former  rubies,  sapphires,  garnets,  topazes.  &c..  and  in 
the  latter  jaspers,  agates,  and  carnelians.  are  found  both  in 
the  Erzgebirge  and  in  the  districts  of  Leipsic  and  Meissen. 
Mineralogical  operations  are  remarkable  not  only  for  the 
magnificent  scale  on  which  they  are  carried  on,  but  also  for 
the  consummate  ability  displayed;  and  not  a few  of  the 
most  eminent  geologists  of  Europe  willingly  confess  their 
obligations  to  the  instructions  which  they  have  received  in 
the  mining  schools  of  Saxony. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  connected  with  the 
mining  operations  just  referred  to  give  employment  to  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants;  but  there  are 
several  other  branches  of  manufacture,  in  two  of  which — 
viz.,  woollen  cloth  and  porcelain — the  long-acknowledged 
superiority  of  Saxony  to  most  other  countries  has  only  been 
recently  called  in  question.  The  excellence  of  the  former 
was  partly  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  wool  obtained  from 
the  improved  breed  of  sheep;  and  hence,  in  every  country 
where  the  Saxon  broadcloths  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
market,  they  commanded  higher  prices  than  could  be  ob- 
tained for  similar  native  products.  Much  of  the  finer  wools 
of  Saxony  being  now  exported  in  a raw  state,  the  present 
woollen  manufactures  of  this  country  have  lost  somewhat 
of  their  reputation  for  superior  fineness.  In  regard  to  por- 
celain, the  fame  of  the  Saxons  was  well  earned,  because,  in 
addition  to  the  excellence  of  the  articles  produced,  they  had 
the  merit  of  inventing,  or  rather  re-inventing,  the  process. 
So  long  as  they  were  able  to  keep  the  secret  to  themselves, 
the  only  competition  to  which  they  could  be  subjected  was 
that  of  importation  from  the  distant  East,  and  a most 
lucrative  trade  was  carried  on.  The  Dresden  china  became 
famous  over  Europe;  and  many  of  its  finer  specimens  were 
thought  not  unworthy  of  a place  in  the  most  celebrated 
collections  of  articles  of  jvr/jl.  The  manufacture  is  now  so 
successfully  competed  with  in  other  countries,  and  has  in 
consequence  declined  so  much,  that  at  present  it  can  scarcely 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  branches  of  national 
industry.  Several  other  manufactures,  however,  previously 
nnimportant.  have  advanced  with  astonishing  rapidity.  At 
the  head  of  these  is  cotton,  which  not  only  employs  nume- 
rous large  fitctories,  but  is  manufactured  to  a great  extent  by 
domestic  looms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  spinning  mills 
and  spindles  in  the  country  at  three  different  periods 
specified : — 
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Years. 

Mills. 

Fine  Spindle*. 

is;« 

18+5 

1818 

Other  very  important  fabrics  are  linen,  silk,  and  mixed 
goods;  and  in  connection  with  them  and  the  other  ti.ssues 
must  be  taken  the  vast  number  of  worsted,  flax,  and  fulling 
mills  which  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  meet  the  eye 
at  almost  every  turn.  The  other  manufactures  deserving  of 
notice  are  lace,  in  which  great  numbers  both  of  young  ami 
aged  females,  who  might  be  unfit  for  other  labors,  find  the 
means  of.sub.sistence;  hosiery,  wax-cloth,  straw-plait,  wooden 
wares,  including  furniture;  machinery,  chemical  products, 
musical  instruments,  tobacco,  chocolate,  and  chiccory ; paper, 
types,  and  books. 

Commerce,  d-c. — The  trade,  both  external  and  intern.al, 
created  by  all  these  branches  of  manufacture,  is  necessarily 
very  great.  At  the  fiiirs  of  Leipsic  alone,  business  to  the 
amount  of  $45,000,000  is  done.  Its  foundation  was  laid  by 
the  enlightened  commercial  policy  which  Saxony  had  the 
wisdom  to  pursue,  when  most  other  countries  were  strangers 
to  it;  and  its  continuance  is  secured  by  a careful  attention, 
not  only  to  remove  every  obstruction  to  trade,  but  to  afford 
it  new  facilities.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  intro- 
duction of  the  railway  system,  which  has  brought  Leij)sic 
and  Dresden  into  immediate  connection,  not  only  with  the 
other  leading  towns  of  Saxony,  but  with  the  great  trunk- 
lines which  now  traverse  the  whole,  at  least,  of  Central 
Europe,  and  the  still  more  recent  introduction  of  the  electric 
telegraph. 

Government. — The  government  of  Saxony,  as  fixed  by  a 
constitution  granted  in  1831,  and  modified  by  the  laws  of 
March  31,  1849,  and  May  5,  1851,  is  a limited  monarchy,  in 
which  the  executive  power  is  lodged  solely  in  the  crown, 
and  the  legislative  power  jointly  in  the  crown  and  two 
chambers — a first  and  a second.  The  first  chamber  is  com- 
posed of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  who  have  attained 
majority,  the  posse.ssors  of  certain  specified  domains,  certain 
indi\  iduals  ex  officio,  12  deputies  chosen  for  life  by  the  larger 
landed  proprietors,  and  10  individuals  nominated  for  life  by 
the  king.  The  second  chamber  is  composed  of  20  members 
elected  by  the  large  landed  proprietors,  25  elected  by  the 
towns,  25  by  the  peasantry,  and  5 by  the  traders  and  ai  tisans 
For  each  member  of  the  second  chamber  a substitute  is 
chosen,  to  act  in  the  case  of  his  temporary  ab.sence  or  in- 
capacity, or  during  the  subsisting  diet,  in  the  event  of  his 
death.  Justice  is  administered  by  three  classes  of  courts,  or 
courts  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  resort,  (erste, 
zweite,  and  dritte  instanz.)  The  first  includes  all  the  inferior 
courts  of  the  kingdom,  as  Justiz-Jemter,  Konigliche-gerichte, 
Stadt,  and  Patrimonial-gerichte ; the  second  consists  of  the 
four  aqipeal  courts,  (AppelJations-geridite,)  which  hold  their 
sittings  at  Dresden,  Bautzen,  Leipsic,  and  Zwickau,  and 
have  each  jurisdiction  within  the  four  circles  of  the  .same 
name;  the  third  is  confined  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Dresden,  {Oher-appellutions gericJd,)  whose  jurisdiction  in- 
cludes all  kinds  of  causes,  and  extends  over  the  whole 
kingdom. 

lieligion.  Education,  dc. — Universal  toleration  is  guaran- 
teed to  all  religious  creeds:  but  the  only  religious  bodies 
specially  recognised  by  the  state  are  the  Lutherans,  {Evan- 
gelisch-Protestuntischer  Cidtus.)  who  form  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  w’hole  population,  and  have  35  dioceses,  (cphorien.)  879 
parishes,  and  1199  churches;  the  Calvinists,  {Peformirter 
Cidtus,)  who  have  only  two  parish  churches  and  four  minis- 
ters; and  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  under  an  apostolic 
vicar,  have  14  parishes  and  29  churches,  and  comprise  the 
royal  family  among  their  adherents.  At  the  head  of  the 
educational  establishments  of  the  kingdom  is  the  University 
of  Leip.sic,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  in  Germany.  Next 
to  it,  in  order,  are  7 gymnasia,  situated  in  the  principal 
towns,  11  normal  schools,  and  a considerable  number  of 
upper,  town,  and  grammar  schools.  F’or  elementary  educa- 
tion, one  school  at  le;ist  is  opened  in  every  parish,  and  all 
the  children  between  six  and  fourteen  are  understood  to  be 
in  attendance.  In  1849.  of  315,185  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  which  the  kingdom  contained, 
-311,454,  or  1 in  6 of  the  whole  population,  were  actually 
attending  school.  By  this  means,  Saxony  has  become  cue 
of  the  best-educated  countries  in  Europe.  The  revenue  in 
1853-54  was  $6,045,660,  of  which  more  than  a third  was 
raised  from  the  rent  of  land  and  other  crown-rights,  and  the 
remainder,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  by  direct  and  in 
direct  taxation.  The  expenditure  was  estimated  to  le  «ve  a 
small  surplus.  The  amount  of  the  debt  at  the  close  of  1852 
was  $31,230,000.  The  army  is  raised  chiefly  by  conscription  ■ 
all  male  citizens,  with  a few  specified  exceptions,  being 
bound,  on  attaining  their  twentieth  year,  to  serve  for  six 
years  in  -the  army,  and  three  years  in  the  reserve.  The 
effective  force  amounts  to  25.396  men.  As  the  fourth  meni. 
her  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  Saxony  has  four  voUs  in 
the  plenum.  Its  contingent  of  men  is  12.000. 

Divisions,  Pipulation.  dc. — Saxony  is  divided  into  the  four 
circles  {kreisdirektionen)  of  Dresden,  Leipsic.  Zwickau,  and 
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BactMn  or  '3udissin.  snbdivM'id  into  bailiwicks.  Their  area 
Hud  popiilctiioii  itr^  ixiiloited  in  the  following  table: — 


Area  anJ  Population  of  Saxony  in  1852. 


Cl.d.'s 

.Area  in 
squaiv^  uiilcrf. 

Population 
in  1861. 

Dre.sden 

1(180 

683,213 

^Leipsic 

1347 

506,294 

Zwickau 

1916 

827.245 

Bautzen,  or  Budissiu 

974 

308,488 

Total 

5917 

2,225,240 

History. — Saxony  owes  its  name  to  the  most  ancient  and 
distinguished  of  the  nahoas  of  Germany.  Not  contented 
with  their  territories,  though  they  reached  from  the  Eider 
to  the  Rhine,  they  penetrated  far  into  France,  and,  fitting 
out  powerful  naval  armaments,  ultimately  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  far  finer  portion  of  Great  Britain.  The  in- 
habitants of  Saxony  are  said  still  to  bear  a remarkable 
resemblance,  in  person  and  manners,  to  those  of  the  British 
island.  The  earliest  existing  records  connected  with  the 
present  kingdom  belong  to  the  tenth  ce^ntury,  when  Henry 
I.,  Margrave  of  Meissen,  made  considerable  addition  to  his 
territories,  which  from  that  time  came  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  common  name  of  Saxony.  In  1422  Saxony  became 
an  electorate,  in  the  person  of  Frederick  the  Brave,  by  whom 
the  University  of  Leipsic  was  founded.  Saxony  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Reformation,  which  here  successfully  passed 
through  the  first  years  of  a precarious  existence,  preparatory 
to  its  complete  development,  and  the  noble  triumphs  which 
it  continued  to  achieve,  till  its  sway  was  acknowledged  by 
half  the  population  of  Europe.  Its  more  recent  history  fur- 
nishes few  incidents  deserving  of  particular  notice.  It  was 
erected  iiito  a kingdom  in  1806  by  Napoleon,  who  united  to 
it  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  which,  along  with  some  por- 
tions of  the  Saxon  territories,  was  detached  from  it  in  1815, 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In  this  new  arrangement,  it 
was  deprived  of  nearly  a million  of  inhabitants.  Still,  even 
within  its  present  limits,  Saxony  holds  an  important  station 
among  the  German  states,  and  possesses  almost  inexhausti- 
ble sources  of  prosperity,  both  in  its  natural  resources,  and 

in  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  its  people. Adj.  and 

inhab.  S.ix'ox;  (Fr.  Saxon,  .sdx'iNo';  Sp.  Sajon.  sd-Hon';  It. 
Sassone,  sds^so-na;  Ger.  adj.  Sachsiscii,  sdx'ish;  inhab. 
Sachse.  sdk'seh.) 

SAX'ONY,  PRU'SSTAN,  a province  of  Prussia,  nearly  in 
Its  centre,  between  lat.  50°  27'  and  53°  5'  N.,  and  Ion.  9°  50' 
and  15°  15'  E.,  having  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  the  provinces  of 
Brandenburg,  IVest  Ilanover,  Brunswick,  and  Ilesse-Cassel, 
and  on  the  S.  the  duchies  and  kingdom  of  Saxony,  enclosing 
Anhalt  Dessau,  Schwarzburg  Rudolstadt,  and  having  many 
autlying  detached  districts.  Area.  9828  square  miles.  Pop. 
in  1861.  1,976,417,  of  whom  1,842,352  were  Protestants.  The 
Harz,  at  the  W.  extremity,  is  a mountainous  district;  else- 
where the  surface  is  level  and  watered  by  the  Elbe,  with  its 
tributaries  the  Saale,  Mulde,  and  Unstrnt.  The  soil  is 
among  the  most  fertile  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  Corn, 
flax,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  madder,  and  chiccory  are  the  prin- 
cipal products;  vines  are  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale 
and  Elbe.  Merino-sheep  breeding  is  extensively  carried  on, 
and  wool  is  a principal  article  of  export.  I'fie  province  has 
coal,  iron,  salt,  and  copper  mines.  The  principal  manufitc- 
tures  are  fine  woollens,  linen  fabrics,  earthenwares,  paper, 
beer,  and  spirits.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  governments 
of  Magdeburg,  Erfurt,  and  Merseburg.  Capital,  Magdeburg. 

SAX'THAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SAXH’HORPF.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SAX'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

SAXM’ON’S  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Windham  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 

SAX'TONVILLE,  a village  of  Hunterdon  co.,  New  Jersey, 
about  6 miles  S.W.  of  Flemington. 

SAYANSK,  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Saiansk. 

S.WAXSKOI,  mountains  of  Siberia.  See  Saiansk. 

S.\Y/BPi,OOK,  a post-township  of  .Middlesex  co.,  Connecticut, 
on  the  W.  hank  of  Connecticut  River,  about  35  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Hartford,  contains  the  village  of  Deep  River.  Old  Say- 
brook,  bordering  on  Long  Island  Sound,  was  separated  from 
this  township  in  1852.  Population  of  Saybrook  (1860), 
1213. 

S-VYBROOK,  a post-township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Ashta- 
bula CO.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, 4 miles  from  Ashtabula.  Pop.  1435. 

SAYDA,  a town  of  Saxony.  See  Saida. 

SAY'LORSBURO,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 112  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

S.WG.ORVILLE,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa,  near  Des 
Moines  River,  125  miles  IV.  of  Iowa  City. 

SA  YMBRUMBACUM,  slm-bram/bakilm  (?)  a town  of  Brit- 
ish India,  pre.sidency,  and  17  miles  IV.  of  .Vladras. 

SAYN,  sine,  a village  of  Prussia,  government,  and  6 miles 
N of  Coblentz,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Brbchse  and  Sayn- 
bach.  Pop.  il30 

SAi'NY,  sPnee,  a town  of  Poland,  government  of  Augu.s- 


towo,  on  the  Memel,  here  joined  by  the  Seyneczka.  miles 
E.  of  Suwalki.  Pop.  3100.  It  has  a cathedral,  and  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth  and  leather. 

SA  YP.VN  or  S!iYPA\,srp3n'.  oneofthe  Ladrone  Islands, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  15°  19'. 44"  N..  Ion.  146°  E..  12 
miles  in  length,  and  having  a good  harbor  on  its  IV.  side. 

SAY^A'ILLE.  a post-office  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York. 

SAZAWA,  sd-zlNv.l,  a river  of  Bohemia,  after  a W.N.W 
course  of  95  miles,  joins  the  Moldau  12  miles  S.  of  Prague. 

SAZKA  or  SADSKA.  sdds'kd,  a town  of  Bohemia,  27  milor 
E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  2210. 

SCAER,  skd'aiR/,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Finistere,  13  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Quimperle.  Pop.  in  1852, 
4304. 

SCAFATT,  .skd-fdff.ee,  a market-town  of  Naples,  provincj 
of  Principato  Citra,  on  the  Sarno,  6 miles  VV.  of  Nocera 
Pop.  3500. 

SCAFELL.  pronounced,  and  sometimes  written  SCAW'- 
FELL,  a mountain  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  near  the 
borders  of  Westmoreland.  10  miles  N.E.  of  Ravengla.ss,  and 
having  tw’O  summits  respectively  3166  and  3002  feet  in 
height.  The  river  Esk  rises  on  its  E.  side. 

SCAF'FOLD  CONE,  a post-office  of  Rock  Castle  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

SCALA,  .skdffd.  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Prin- 
cipato Citra,  8 miles  IV.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  1400. 

SCALA,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra.  on  a height,  5 miles  S.IV.  of  Cariati.  Pop.  1200. 

SCALA,  a town  of  Tuscany,  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Florence. 
Pop.  1400. 

SCALABIS.  See  Santarem. 

SCALA  NOVA,  skdffcd  no?vd,  (anc.  Neaphlis.')  a seaport 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Scala  Nova,  40  miles  S.  of  Smyrna.  Pop.  20.000.  It  stands 
on  a slope  rising  from  the  sea.  The  principal  edifices  are 
mosques,  khans,  and  public  baths.  It  had  formerly  an 
active  trade  with  Egvpt  and  Salonica. 

SCALA  NOVA,  GULF  OF,  is  45  n)iles  in  length  from  E. 
to  "W.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  20  miles.  The  island  of 
Samos  forms  the  most  part  of  its  S.  coast. 

SCALA  PLANO,  a village  of  Sardinia.  See  Escalaplano. 

SCAL'BY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  IVest  Riding. 

SCALDASOLE.  skal-dd-.«offd.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Novara,  province  of  Lomellina.  P.  1048. 

SCALDIS.  See  Scheldt. 

SCALD'WELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

SCALEA.  skd  kVd,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra.  28  miles  W.  of  Cassano.  Pop.  1600. 

SCALE'BY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

SCALENGHE,  skS-l?n'gi,  a town  of  North  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont. and  7 miles  E.  ofiPinerolo.  Pop.  3961. 

SCALETTA,  skS-l^tffS,  a village  of  Sicily,  on  its  E.  coast, 
13  miles  S.  of  Messina.  Pop.  1000. 

SCAIJFORD..  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Leice.ster. 

SCAL'LOIVAY,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  on  the  main- 
land of  Shetland,  at  the  head  of  Scallow'ay  Bay,  6 miles 
IV.S.IV.  of  Lerwick.  Pop.  450.  It  is  neatly  built,  and  w'as 
formerly  a burgh,  and  the  capital  of  Shetland.  It  has  a 
good  harbor. 

SCAL^PA.  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  in  Scotland,  co.  of 
Inverness,  off  the  E.  side  of  the  i.sland  of  Skye,  separated 
from  it  by  a sound  half  a mile  across.  Length,  4 miles; 
breadth,  2 miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  79. 

SCALPA  FLOW,  a sea-basin  among  the  Orkneys,  nearly 
enclosed  by  Pomona,  Burray,  South  Ronaldshay,  Walls,  and 
Hoy,  and  containing  many  smaller  islands.  Length,  15 
miles ; breadth,  8 miles. 

SCAL'PAY,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  in  Scotland,  co.  of 
Inverness,  parish  of  Harris,  at  the  entrance  of  F.ast  I.o.h 
Tarbet.  Length,  3 miles ; breadth,  n miles.  Pop.  in  1851, 
282. 

SCALP  leave  L,  a post-office  of  Cambria  co..  Pennsylvania. 

SeAMANVDER,  or  X AN/TH  US,  (Turk.  Boonnrhashi-snn, 
boo'naR'bS'shee  soo,)  a river  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  in  Asia 
Minor,  ri.ses  at  the  village  of  Boonarbashi,  immediately  be- 
neath the  site  of  old  Troy,  flows  N.W.,  expanding  into 
numerous  marshes,  and  enters  the  iEgean  Sea  and  the 
Simois  or  Alender  River  by  several  channels,  cut  in  very 
remote  antiquity.  Its  source  is  in  some  springs,  having  a 
temperature  of  63°  or  64°  Fahrenheit.  This  circumstance  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  suggested  the  description  by 
Homer.  Iliad  xxii.  149-152. 

SCAM'BLESBY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SCAM'MONDEN,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  cf  York,  East 
Riding. 

SCAMP/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SCANDEROON.  See  Iskanderoon. 

SCANDIANO,  skiln-de-i?no,  a market-town  of  North  Italy, 
situattxl  12  miles  S.W.  of  Modena,  on  the  Secchia.  Popula- 
tion, 2400. 

SCANDINAVIA,  akan-de-nd/ve-a,  the  classic  name  of  the 
great  peninsula  of  North  Europe,"consisting  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.  See  Sweden  and  Norway. 

SCANFS,  skdnfs,  a populous  village  of  the  Upper  Enga^ 
dine,  in  Switzerland,  canton  ofGrisons,  29  miles  S.E.  ofChur 
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>‘CANTA,  skd^ne-a,  or  SKANE,  (8k3ne,)  sko^ne,  an  old 
province  of  Sweden,  at  its  S.  extremity,  now  subdivided  into 
the  Ifens  of  Mahno  and  Christianstad. 

SCANNO,  skdn'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra.  Pop.  oOOO. 

SC-\NNO,  a village  of  Naples,  Abruzzo  Citra,  12  miles  S.E. 
of  Lake  Fucino. 

SCANSANO,  skdn-sd^m,  a market-town  of  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince, and  12  miles  S.E.  of  G ros.setto.  Pop.  3000. 

SCANOTIC  RIVKR  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  Massachusetts, 
and  falls  into  the  Connecticut  River  in  Hartford  county, 
Connecticut,  about  7 miles  N.  of  Hartford.  It  is  a good 
mill-stream. 

SCANZANO,  skdn-zd'no,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of 
Naples,  near  Castel-a-Mare.  Pop.  2000. 

SCAR,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wicklow, 
N.  of  Laragh.  Height,  2105  feet. 

SCARRA,  skar'bd,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  in  Scotland,  co.  of 
Argyle,  off  the  N.  end  of  the  island  of  Jura.  Length  and 
breadth,  3 miles  each.  Height  above  the  sea,  1500  leet. 

SCAHBOROUGH.  skar^b’rtih.  or  skartbur-ruh,  a parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough,  seaport  town,  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  York,  in  North  Riding,  on  the  S.  slope  of 
a headland  extending  into  the  North  Sea;  lat.  of  light-house 
540  1^7'  jqq  qo  2;j'  5"  w.,  on  the  North  Midland  Railway, 
37  miles  N.E.  of  Y'ork.  Pop.  in  1851,  12,915.  It  consists  of 
numerous  streets,  lighted  with  gas,  rising  in  successive  tiers 
from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  con- 
tains several  elegant  terraces,  crescents,  and  isolated  man- 
sions. It  has  a town-hall,  cu.stom-house,  jail,  assembly- 
room,  and  theatre;  several  Established  churches,  and  places 
of  worship  for  Independents,  Methodists.  Baptists,  Friends, 
Roman  Catholics.  &c. ; a grammar,  Lancasterian,  national, 
and  various  other  schools;  several  hospitals,  and  a sea- 
bathing infirmary  for  poor  invalids,  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion ; a museum  of  geohigy  and  natural  history,  a mechanics’ 
institute,  two  public  libraries,  and  a philosophical  society. 
Scarborough  is  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing,  and  for  its 
mineral-waters,  which  have  long  been  in  repute.  These  last 
are  obtained  from  springs  on  the  sea-shore  under  a cliff,  and 
are  approached  by  a bridge  resting  on  piers  75  feet  high, 
and  leading  .across  a chasm  400  feet  wide;  they  contain  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
and  .are  esteemed  efTic.acious  in  stomach  complaints.  Scar- 
borough harbor  is  the  only  port  of  any  con.sequence  on  the 
E.  coast  between  the  Humber  and  Whitby,  and  is  used  as  a 
place  of  shelter  from  the  E.  gales  which  prevail  on  this 
coast;  though  confined  at  the  entrance,  it  is  easy  of  .access, 
and  safe  and  commodious  within.  The  bay  is  protected  on 
the  N.E.  by  a high  promontory,  on  the  summit  of  which, 
300  feet  above  sea-level,  are  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  castle 
of  Scarborough.  The  port,  to  which  the  privilege  of  bonding 
was  granted  in  1841,  is  a member  of  that  of  Hull.  It  carries 
on  a limited  foreign  trade,  principally  with  France,  Holland, 
and  the  Baltic;  and  a considerable  trade  in  corn,  butter, 
bacon,  and  salt-fish,  with  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and  other 
places  on  the  coast.  Registered  shipping  in  1847,  191  ve.s- 
sels,  with  an  aggregate  of  32,221  tons.  Ship-building,  rope 
and  sailcloth  making  are  carried  on,  but  to  a much  less 
extent  than  formerly.  The  fishery,  once  a source  of  great 
profit  to  the  town,  has  also  declined,  although  there  still 
exists  here  an  est.ab!i.shment  for  curing  herrings.  The 
borough  sends  two  members  to  Parliament. 

SCARBOROUGH,  the  principal  town  of  the  West  India 
Island  of  Tobago,  on  its  E.  coast,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Milford. 
Lat.  11°  6'  N.,  Ion.  €0°  30'  W. 

SCAR/BOROUGH,  a postrvillage  and  township  of  Cum- 
berland CO.,  Maine,  on  the  Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth 
Railroad,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  of  the  township, 
1807. 

SCARBOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Scriven  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Savannah. 

SCARBOROUGH  or  GILBHRT  ISLANDS,  in  the  Piicific 
Ocean,  between  lat.  1°  and  .3°  N.,  and  Ion.  172°  and  174° 
E.,  comprise  Marshall,  Matthews,  Gilbert,  and  Charlotte 
Islands. 

SCARBOROUGH,  skar'bur-ruh,  or  LOS  BUENOS  JAR- 
DINES,  loce  bw.Vnoce  aad  deebiSs,  a group  of  islands  in  the 
North  Pacific,  W.  of  the  Marshall  Archipelago.  Lat.  21°  40' 
N.,  Ion.  151°  .35'  E. 

SCAIUCLIFF,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

SCARDA,  skai;td3.  a small  island  of  Dalmatia,  circle  of 
Zara,  between  the  islands  of  Premuda  and  Isto. 

SCARDIZZA.  skaR-dit/sI.  a small  island  of  Dalmatia,  circle 
Cf  Zara,  3 miles  W.  of  I’ago. 

SCARDONA,  skaR-dobii,  or  SCRADIN,  skri-deent,  a de- 
cayed town  of  Dalmatia,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Sebenico,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kerka.  Pop.  1200.  It  is  a bishop’s  see, 
and  was  formerly  an  important  place.  Under  the  Romans 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Liburnia. 

SCARDONA.  See  IsoL.v  Gkossa. 

SCA  RENA,  skd-rA/ni,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  10 
miles  N.N.K.  of  Nice,  on  the  Paglione.  Pop.  1856. 

SCAPJIFF  or  SCARA,  skah'ra,  a small  island  of  Ireland, 
CO.  of  Kerry,  2^  miles  S W.  of  liog’s  Head. 
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SCAR/IFF,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Clare,  on  the 
Scariff,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Killaloe.  Pop.  500. 

SCARISBRICK.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

SCARLE,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SCARLE,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

SCARMAGNO,  skan-in^ntyo.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  'Turin,  about  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Ivrea. 
Pop.  1(313. 

SCARNAFIGI,  skaR-ni-fee/jee.  or  SCARNAFIGGI,  shar- 
ni-fid'jee,  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  province,  and  5 miles 
N.E.  of  Saluzzo.  Pop.  2854. 

SCAR/NING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  with  a 
station  on  the  East  Anglican  Railway,  2 miles  W.S.W.  of  East 
Dereham. 

SCARP  or  SCAPJPA,  an  island  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  in 
Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness.  It  is  a rocky  mountain  of  gneiss 
1000  feet  high,  and  3 miles  long.  Pop.  in  1851.  145. 

SCARPAN'TO,  skar'pdn-to,  (anc.  Car 'path  oif.)  an  island  ol 
the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Turkey.  28  miles  S.W.  ot 
Rhodes.  Length,  30  miles ; breadth,  8 miles.  'The  surface 
is  mountainous;  iron  and  marble  are  the  principal  products. 
It  has  several  harbors,  the  largest,  Porto-Grande,  being  on 
its  W.  side.  At  its  N.  extremity  is  the  village  of  Scarpanto. 

SCARPE,  skaRp.  a navigable  river  of  France,  rises  in  the 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais.  flows  E.  pa.st  Arras,  Douai, 
Marchiennes,  and  St.  Amand,  and  joins  the  Scheldt  at  Mor- 
tagne  on  the  frontier  of  Belgium.  Length,  25  miles. 

SCARPERIA,  skaR-pA-ree'd,  or  SCARPERIA  DI  MU- 
OELLO,  skaR-pA-reetd  dee  moo-jAPlo,  a small  town  of  'Tus- 
cany. province,  and  16  miles  N.E.  of  Florence. 

SCARtRINGTON.  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

SC  ARS'D  ALE,  a village  of  Scarsdale  township,  Westchester 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  22  miles  N.N.E.  of 
New  York.  Pop.  of  the  township,  548. 

SC.AR'TIIO,  a pari.«’n  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SCA'T'ARY,  an  islet  of  British  North  America,  off  the  E. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton;  lat.  43°  N.,  Ion.  59°  41' 
W.  Length,  from  E.  to  W.,  6 miles;  breadth.  2 miles. 

SCAW'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  with  a sta- 
tion on  the  Lincolnshire  Railway. 

SCA W FELL.  See  Scafell. 

SCAW'TON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

SCEAUX,  so,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Seine,  4 
miles  S.of  Parks,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
1060.  Colbert  erected  here  a chateau,  which  was  destroyed 
during  the  first  I'evolution. 

SCERAI,  skSr'nee.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo 
Citra,  7 miles  W.  of  Il-Yasto.  Pop.  2000. 

SCEY'-SUR-SAGAE,  s.A  siiR  son,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Haute-Saone,  on  the  Saone,  9 miles  AV.N.W, 
of  Vesoul.  Pop.  1800. 

sen  AAFHEIYI,  shAf^hlme,  a market-town  of  Ilesse-Darm- 
stadt,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Dieburg.  Pop.  1338. 

SCHAAFSTAD'T,  shdff'stltt,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  1900. 

SCHABLIN,  a village  of  Austria.  See  Josephsdorf. 

SCHADRINSK,*  a town  of  Russia.  See  Shadrinsk. 

SCHAERBEEK.  sKdR'bdk,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Brabant,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  N.N.E.,  and 
properly  only  a suburb  of  Brussels.  It  contains  a great 
number  of  fine  mansions  of  recent  date,  and  two  churches, 
one  of  which  if?  a splendid  modern  edifice.  Pop.  4550. 

SCIIAFA.  shd'fA,  or  SCHAFFERN,  shAfTfro,  a market- 
town  of  Moravia,  14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Znaym.  Pop.  1243. 

SCIIAFFEN,  shAf'fen,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Brabant,  on  the  Demer.  34  miles  N.E.  of  Brussels.  P.  1631. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  shdff-how/zen,  (Fr.  Scliaffnme,  shAf'- 
fooz';  L.  Scaplm'aia.)  the  northernmost  canton  of  Switzer- 
land, wholly  N.  of  the  Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  the 
cantons  of  Zurich  and  Thurgau,  and  enclosed  by  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden.  Area,  116  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1860, 
35,500,  nearly  all  Protestants.  The  surface  is  undulating. 
Soil  fertile,  and  frequently  more  corn  is  raised  than  is  re- 
quired for  home  consumption.  The  transit  trade  is  im- 
portant, and  the  capital  town  is  a principal  entrepot  for 
goods  passing  between  South  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
'The  principal  towns  are  Schaffhausen  and  Neukirchen.  The 
government  is  democratic,  consisting  of  a grand  council  or 
legislative  body  of  74  members,  chosen  by  the  male  inhabi- 
tants not  under  legal  incapacity;  and  the  petty  or  executive 
council,  composed  of  24  members  of  the  grand  council,  and 
presided  over  by  a burgomaster,  who  is  elected  annually. 
'This  canton  joined  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1501. 

SCIIAFFH.YUSEN,  the  capital  of  the  .above  canton  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  23  miles  N.E.  of 
Zurich.  Pop.  in  1850,  7710.  It  is  enclosed  by  Jd  walls,  and 
defended  by  a citadel  on  an  adjacent  height,  on  the  site  of 


* It  should  be  remarked  that  the  names  of  places  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  as  well  as  most  of  those  in  Eastern  Europe,  beginning  with 
Sen  will  generally  be  found  in  this  work  under  the  head  of  Sh. 
This  general  remark  may  serve  to  guide  the  inquirer  in  those 
cases  in  which  references'are  not  given.  In  a few  instances,  how- 
ever, names  of  this  class  will  more  properly  be  placed  under  7.a, 
as  ScHisDRA— ZnizDRA,  in  which  ca/>«  a reference  wul  be  given 
See  Preface,  page  4. 
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an  ancient  Roman  fortress.  The  houses  are  antiquated  and 
of  curious  architecture ; principal  edifice,  the  minster,  a large 
cathedral,  founded  in  1052.  It  has  a college,  and  a town 
library  containing  the  collection  of  books  which  lelonged  to 
the  historian  Miiller,  a native  of  Schaffhausen  ; manufactures 
of  cotton  stuffs,  files,  and  cutlery.  It  communicates  daily  by 
diligences  with  Zurich,  Bern,  Freiburg,  Stuttgart,  and  Ulm, 
and  by  steamers  with  Constance 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  FALLS  OF,  a cataract  of  the  Rhine,  3 
miles  S.S.W.  of  the  town,  has  a total  descent  of  about  100 
feet,  and  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  phenomena  of  its  kind 
in  Europe. 

SCHAFFOUSE.  See  Shaffhausen. 

SCHAGEN,  sKi'ghen,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Holland,  11  miles  N.  of  Alkmaar.  Pop.  1885. 

SCHAGHTICOKE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Kens.se- 
laer  co..  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  21  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Albany.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  Albany  Northern 
Railroad,  and  on  the  Hoosic  River,  which  here  affords  water- 
power. It  contains  3 or  4 churches,  numerous  stores,  and 
several  cotton  factories  and  mills.  P.  of  the  township.  2929. 

SCHALE,  shMeh,  a village  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  33 
miles  N.  of  Munster,  on  the  Aue.  Pop.  1570. 

SCHALKAU,  shSFkow,  a town  of  Central  Germany,  in 
Saxe-Meiningen,  on  the  Itz,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Coburg.  Pop. 
1037. 

SCHALKOWITZ,  Alt.  dlt  shil'ko-'^its',  a village  of  Prus- 
sian Silesia,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  1740. 

SCIIALKWYK  or  SCHALKWIJK,  skdlk'wik,  a village  of 
Holland,  province,  and  8 miles  S.E.  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  789. 

SCHALL.  shil,  or  SCHAAL,  sh^l,  a lake  of  North  Ger- 
many, partly  in  the  Danish  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  and  partly 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  about  9 miles 
in  length  from  N.  to  S..  by  2 miles  in  breadth. 

SCHAMA  K HI,  Russia.  See  Shamaka. 

SCHANCK  (shank)  MOUNT,  a conspicuous  table-shaped 
hill  of  South  Australia,  near  the  coast,  in  lat.  37°  55'  S.,  Ion. 
139°  49'  E.  It  rises  from  a comparativelj'  level  country  at 
an  abrupt  angle  800  or  900  feet  in  height,  and  has  on  its 
summit  three  distinct  craters.  Basalt,  lava,  and  other  vol- 
canic products  are  .scattered  on  and  around  it. 

SCH  AND  AU,  shInMdw,  a town  of  Saxony,  21  miles  S.E.  of 
Dresden,  on  the  Elbe.  Pop.  1038. 

sen  ANK’S  (shank, s)  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat. 
0°  25'  S.,  Ion.  163°  E. 

SCHAKDING,  (Scharding.)  or  SCHEERDING,  .shaiR'ding, 
ft  town  of  Upper  Austria,  circle  of  Inn,  8 miles  S.S.W.  of 
Passau,  on  the  Inn.  Pop.  3500.  It  is  defended  by  a strong 
castle,  and  was  bombarded  by  the  French  in  1809. 

SCHARDITZ.  shaR'dits,  or  SARDICE,  saR-diffsA,  a village 
of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  circle  of  Hradisch.  Pop.  1138. 

SCIIARNITZ,  shaR'nits,  (anc.  Scarf hia  or  Por'ta  ClaiJdia?) 
a village  and  pass  in  the  Tyrol.  10  miles  N.W.  of  Innspruck, 
and  the  scene  of  combat  between  the  French  and  Tyrolese 
in  1809. 

SCHASSBURG,  (Schassburg,)  sh^ss'bndRG,  a town  of  Tran- 
sylvania. in  Saxonland,  capital  of  a county,  on  the  Great  Kd- 
kel,  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Neumarkt.  Pop.  6250.  It  consists  of 
an  upper  and  a lower  town,  the  former  fortified.  It  has  a 
gymnasium,  manufactures  of  woollens  and  linens,  and  an 
extensive  trade. 

SCHAT-EL-ARAB  or  SCHAT-UL-ARAB.  See  Shat-ei. 
Arar. 

SCHATSK.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Shatsk. 

SCHATTAU,  shlfftow,  or  SATOW,  si'tov,  a market-town 
of  Moravia,  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Znaym.  Pop.  1716. 

SCH  ATT  ER,  shdt/ter,  a river  of  Baden,  after  a course  of 
36  miles,  joins  the  Kinzig  at  Kehl. 

SCHA'rTER,  a river  of  Bavaria,  rises  near  the  village  of 
Wellheiin,  flows  E.S.E.,  and  joins  the  Danube  on  the  left  a 
little  above  Ingolstadt.  Total  course,  about  27  miles. 

SCHA’fUL'GA,  a village  of  Muscogee  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Muscogee  Railroad.  10  miles  from  Columbus. 

SCHATZLAK,  shitsMar,  BERNSTADT,  or  RARNSTADT. 
b^Rn'stitt,  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  33  miles  N.  of  Kdnig- 
graitz.  Pop.  1073. 

SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE,  shOwm^bOoRG  lip'peh,  a princi- 
pality of  North-western  Germany,  enclosed  by  the  territories 
of  Hesse-Schaumburg.  Hanover,  and  I’russian  Westphalia, 
exclusive  of  some  detached  lordships  within  the  territory  of 
Lippe-Detmold.  Area.  207  square  miles.  Pop.  .30,226.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  well  wooded  in  the  S.,  flat  in  the  N., 
where  the  Lake  Steinhuder-meer  occupies  about  22.000  acres. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Weser.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  Lutherans,  and  employed  in  agricultural  industry, 
"oal-inines,  and  the  manufactures  of  linens.  The  principal 
towns  are  Biickeburg,  the  capital,  and  Stadthagen.  Public 
•evenue  in  1852,  93,600  dollars,  'fhe  state  is  free  from  debt. 

SCHAWAT,  a town  of  Asia.  See  Shaw.at. 

SCH.\ZK.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Shatsk. 

SCHEEMDA,  sK.-imMit,  or  SCHEEMDER,  sKim^der,  a vil- 
lage of  the  Netherlands,  province,  and  16  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Groningen.  Pop.  3439. 

SCHEER,  shaiR,  a town  of  WUrtemberg,  circle  of  Danube, 
t miles  E.S.E.  of  Sigmaringen.  Pop.  962. 
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SCHEIBENBERG,  shPben-beRG',  a village  of  Saxony,  p 
miles  E.  of  Schwarzenberg.  Pop.  1836.  It  has  manufac 
tures  of  lace;  and  valuable  silver,  cobalt,  tin,  and  iron  mines 
in  its  vicinity. 

SCHEIDECK,  shl'd^k,  a mountain  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Bern,  in  the  Oberland,  8 miles  S.  of  Brienz.  Height  above 
th©  G"473 

SCHEIDECK,  LESSER,  or  WENGERN  ALP,  ^hnfghem 
dip,  a mountain  S.W.  of  the  above,  between  Lauterbrunrien 
and  Grindelwald. 

SCHEKI,  a town  of  Russia,  See  Sheki. 

SCHELDE,  a river  of  Europe,  See  Scheldt. 

SCHELDERODE,  sK^Pdeh-ro'deh,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  East  Flanders",  on  the  Scheldt,  7 miles  S.  of 
Ghent.  Pop.  1063. 

SCHELDEWINDEKE,  sKSl'deh-'ftin'dA'keh,  a village  of 
Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Molinbeek,  9 
miles  S.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1000. 

SCHELDT,  skSlt,  often  pronounced  sh^ld.  (Dutch,  Schdde, 
sK&Pdeh:  Fr.  Alsccrnt.  ^s'ko' ; Sp.  i?.scaWa,&.s-kdRdd;  anc.  ScuJf- 
dw.)  a river  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  French  department  of 
Aisne.  flows  N.E.  through  the  department  of  Nord,  and  the 
Belgian  provinces  of  Ilainaut  and  East  Flanders,  to  Antwerp, 
where  it  turns  N.W.  and  enters  the  North  Sea,  in  the  Dutch 
province  of  Zealand,  by  two  mouths,  the  East  and  West 
Scheldt,  which  enclose  the  two  islands  of  Beveland  and 
Walcheren.  Total  course,  200  miles;  at  its  mouths  it  is 
from  2^  to  3^  leagues  across.  In  its  lower  part  it  traverses 
a flat  country,  and  its  banks  are  fenced  by  dykes.  Affluents, 
the  Scarpe,  Lys.  and  Darme  from  the  W.,  and  the  Dender 
and  Rupel  from  the  E.  It  is  navigable  neaily  throughout, 
and  connected  by  canals  with  the  Somme,  Seine,  Loire,  and 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Belgium,  and  it  is  of  high 
commercial  importance. 

SCH^LESTADT.  shA'lfe'tad',  (Ger.  pron.  sh^Res-tatt\)  a 
fortified  town  of  France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  111,  and  on  the  Strasbourg  and  Basel  (Bale) 
Railway,  26  miles  S.W.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop  in  1852,  10.365. 
It  was  fortified  by  Vauban,  and  is  naturally  strong  from 
being  surrounded  by  marshes.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  hosiery,  calicoes,  brass  and  iron  wire,  paper,  and 
earthenwares. 

SCHELETAU  or  SCIIELLETAU,  sh^lfleh-tow',  a market- 
town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Iglau. 
Pop.  1099. 

SCIIELTKOF  or  SCHELIKOW.  See  Sheugov. 

SCHELKLINGEN.  shMkfling-en,  a walled  town  of  Wlirtem- 
berg,  12  miles  W.  of  Ulm.  Pop."l069. 

SCIIELLE.  sK§Pleh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  7 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt. 
Pop.  1365. 

SCHELLEBELLE,  sK&l'leh-bH'leh,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  9 miles  E.  of 
Ghent.  Pop.  1868. 

SCHELL EN BERG,  shM'len-b&RG',  a town  of  Saxony,  circle 
of  Zwickau,  on  the  declivity  of  a height,  crowned  by  the 
castle  of  Augustusberg,  8 miles  E.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  1406. 

SCIIELLENBERG,  a village  of  Bavaria,  6 miles  S.W.  of 
Salzburg.  Here,  in  1764,  Marlborough  defeated  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria. 

SCHELLENDORF,  sh^den-doRf',  a village  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  government  of  Liegnitz.  and  the  scene  of  an  eiigage- 
ment  between  the  French  and  Prussian  cavalry  in  1813. 

SCIIELLING,  an  island,  Netherlands.  See  Ter-Schelling. 

SCHELLING,  WESTER,  ■^Ss'ter  .sK^Pling,  a village  of 
the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Holland,  on  the  extreme 
S.W.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Ter-Schelling.  Pop.  1569. 

SCHELLS'BURG,  a post-borough  of  Bedford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  turnpike  from  Bedford  to  Pittsburg,  9 
miles  W.  of  Bedford.  Pop,  in  1850,  360;  in  1860,  394. 

SCHEMACHI,  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia.  See  Shamaka. 

SCIIEMNITZ,  sh^iTi'nibs,  (Ilun.  Sdmecz  Banya,  sh^rmSts/ 
b^ntyoh',)  a mining  town  of  North  Hungary,  co,  of  Ilonth, 
on  the  Schemnitz.  2.300  feet  above  the  sea.  45  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Gran.  Lat.  48°  27'  N.,  Ion.  18°  58'  E.  Pop.,  including  6 
suburbs.  19,000.  It  has  a school  of  mining,  founded  in  1760 
by  Maria  'I'heresa.  and  having  200  students.  The  mines  of 
Schemnitz,  partly  belonging  to  the  crown,  extend  under  the 
town,  and  furnish  considerable  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  and  arsenic.  All  the  imperial 
mines  are  connected  with  each  other,  offering  in  their  whole 
extent  a subterranean  passage  of  nearly  3J  miles  bmg.  Be- 
low the  mines  is  the  adit  of  Joseph  II.,  a magnificent  work, 
12  feet  in  height  by  10  feet  in  breadth,  extending  fn  m 
Schemnitz  to  the  valley  of  Gran.  10  miles,  and  so  con- 
structed that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a canal  or  railway. 

SCHENDELBEKE,  sK&n'del-bA'keh.  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Dender,  near  the  road 
from  Grammont  to  Alost,  24  miles  S.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1166. 

SClIENDI'l'Z.  shAnMits.  a town  of  Pru-ssian  Saxony,  go- 
vernment, and  9 miles  E.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  2040. 

SCIIENEC'TADY,  sken-^kffa-de,  a county  in  the  E.  part 
of  New  York,  has  an  area  of  about  190  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Mohawk  River,  by  wliich  and  its  tri- 
butaries, with  the  head  branches  of  Norman’s  Kill,  it  is 
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chiefly  drained  These  streams  afford  some  water-power. 
The  surface  is  generally  uneven,  and  in  the  S.  part  hilly. 
The  alluvial  flats  along  the  Mohawk  are  very  fertile;  and  on 
the  uplands  the  soil  is  usually  a light  sandy  loam.  This 
county  is  traver  j!ed  by  the  Erie  Canal,  and  by  several  rail- 
roads named  in  the  ensuing  article.  Organized  in  1809, 
having  previously  formed  part  of  Albany  county.  Capital, 
Schenectady.  Pop.  20,002. 

SCHENECTADY,  a thriving  city,  capital  of  Schenectady 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  right  bank  of  Mohawk  River,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  Erie  Canal,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  Eat. 
42°  48'  N.;  Ion.  73°  55'  W.  It  is  the  seat  of  Union  College, 
founded  in  1795.  It  contains,  besides  the  county  build- 
ings, 12  churches,  a city-hall,  2 banks,  a market-house,  a 
savings  institution,  and  a large  union  school,  with  1400 
pupils.  One  daily  and  2 weekly  newspapers  are  publis'hed 
here.  The  buildings  of  Union  College  occupy  an  ele- 
vated site  a short  distance  E.  of  the  city,  in  the  midst 
of  spacious  and  handsomely  ornamented  grounds.  The 
principal  edifices  are  eai  h 200  feet  long,  and  4 stories 
high,  'i'he  institution  is  in  a very  flourishing  condition, 
and  in  1863  had  17  professors,  276  students,  and  15,000 
volumes  in  its  library.  Number  of  alumni,  3881.  The 
prosperity  of  Schenectady  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the 
construction  of  the  Albany  and  Schenectady,  the  Utica  and 
Schenectady,  the  Troy  and  Schenectady,  and  the  Saratoga 
and  Schenectady  Railroads,  for  all  of  which  it  is  the  termi- 
nus : and  also  by  the  establishment  of  lines  of  packet-boats 
on  the  canal.  It  is  now  the  chief  point  of  embarkation  for 
all  persons  proceeding  IVest  by  this  channel  of  communi- 
cation. Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in 
1825,  Schenectady  was  the  principal  entrepot  of  the  trade 
between  the  Hudson  and  the  West.  In  consequence  of  the 
falls  in  the  Mohawk  below  this  point,  goods  had  to  be 
transported  to  Albany  in  wagons  over  the  turnpike,  which 
even  at  that  date  had  become  the  greatest  thoroughfare 
between  the  Hudson  and  the  West.  By  the  opening  of  the 
above  lines  of  communication,  the  cost  of  transportation 
has  been  reduced  nearly  nine-tenths,  and  the  amount  of 
merchandise  and  travel  which  now  passes  through  the 
city  is  almost  incalculable.  The  cars,  on  leaving,  cross  the 
Mohawk  and  Erie  Canal  by  a bridge  nearly  1000  feet  long. 
Schenectady  has  manufactures  of  locomotives,  iron-ware, 
machinery,  leather,  cotton  goods,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  settlements  in  the  state,  the  Dutch  having  established 
a trading  post  here  in  1620.  The  first  grant  of  land  was 
made  in  1661.  In  February,  1690,  the  town,  consisting  of 
about  60  houses  and  a church,  was  burned,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  massacred  by  a party  of  French  and 
Indians.  It  was  again  taken  in  the  French  war  of  1748, 
and  about  70  persons  put  to  death.  Incorporated  as  a city 
in  1798.  Pod.  in  1840,  67  84;  in  1850,  8921  ; in  1860,  9.579. 

SCHENKLENGSFELD,  sh^nkflengs-felt',  a market-town 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  province  of  Fulda,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Ilersfeld, 
on  the  Salza.  Pop.  1.341. 

SCHENNIS,  shgn'nis,  or  SCHANIS,  (Schanis,)  shA'nis.  a 
village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  24  miles  S.W. 
of  St.  Gall,  on  the  Linth.  Pop.  1744. 

SCIIEPDAKL,  sK^p'ddP.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Brabant.  9 miles  W.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1561. 

SCIIEPPACH,  shSptpaK,  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Swabia.  Pop.  1004. 

SCHEPPENSTEDT.  a town.  Germany.  See  Schoppenstedt. 

SCHERMBECK,  sh§Rm/bgk.  or  SCHERRENBECK,  sh^R'- 
Ren-b§k\  a market-town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government 
of  Dusseldorf,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dinslaken.  Pop.  833. 

SCHER^IEISEL,  shSR'mi'sel.  a market-town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg,  12’  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sternberg. 
Pop.  784. 

SCHERPENZEEL,  sheR'pen-z.^1',  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands. province  of  Gelderlaud,  17  miles  W.N.W.  of  Arnhem. 
Pop.  1156. 

SCIIERVILLER.  sh?R'veel'laiR/,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Bas-Rhiu.  3 miles  N.W.  of  Schelestadt.  Pop. 
In  1852,  2836. 

SCHESKE.TEW,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Sreshkiyev. 

SCHESSLITZ  or  SCHOSSLITZ.  (Schosslitz.)  sh^ss'lits,  a 
town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  9 miles  N.E.  of 
Bamberg.  Pop.  1034. 

SCHEUREN,  shoi'ren,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  go- 
vernment of  Dus.seldorf,  near  Elberfeld.  Pop.  1425. 

SCHEVENINGEN,  sKA'ven-ing'Hen,  or  SCHEVINGEN, 
8K6v'ing-en,  a fashionable  watering-place  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  East  Holland,  on  the  North  Sea,  2 miles 
N.W.  of  the  Hague.  Pop.  3000. 

SCHI.\LK0W1TZ.  she-AKko-t^its',  or  STALKOWICE,  se- 
4l-ko-^oet'sA,  (Alt.  Alt.  and  Neu,  noi,)  two  nearly  conti- 
guous villages  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  government 
ofOppeln.  Pop.  1726. 

SCHIAYI,  ske-A'vee,  a small  town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Citra,  24  miles  S.S.W.of  II  Vasto. 

SCHIAYI,  a small  town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Sora. 

SCHl  E,  sKee,  a river  of  the  Netherlands,  flows  into  the 
Meuse,  below  Schiedam. 
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SCHIEDAM,  sKee-dAmt,  (i.  e.  “the  dam  of  the  Schie,”)  a 
town  and  river-port  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  llast 
Holland,  on  the  Schie,  an  affluent  of  the  Meuse  (Maas,)  4 
miles  W.  of  Rotterdam,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. Lat.  51°  55'  N.,  Ion.  4°  24'  E.  The  town  is  regulalry 
built,  has  broad  streets,  many  good-looking  houses,  and  nu- 
merous canals,  one  of  which  unites  the  Schie  with  the 
Meuse,  and  presents  on  its  banks  a pleasant  promenade, 
named  the  Plantaadje.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  of  its 
four  gates  only  the  remains  of  one  now  exist;  and  along  the 
site  of  the  walls  stand  17  elegant  stone  corn  and  malt  mills. 
'The  chief  edifices  and  institutions  are  the  town-hall,  the 
exchange,  esteemed  the  finest  building  in  the  town,  the 
Doelen  or  gathering- place,  the  Musis  Sacrum,  an  elegant 
concert-hall,  2 Reformed  churches,  and  Lutheran.  Dissent 
ing,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jansenist  churches.  Latin,  draw- 
ing, commercial,  and  many  other  schools,  a public  library,  a 
physical  and  a musical  society,  and  numerous  hospitals  for 
the  sick,  for  orphans,  aged  men  and  women,  and  other  be- 
nevolent institutions,  'i’he  manufactures  of  Schiedam  in- 
clude copper  and  iron  castings,  white-lead  and  litharge, 
linen-weaving  and  flax-spinning,  vinegar-works,  brew'eries, 
rope- walks,  and  building-yards;  but  the  article  for  which  it 
is  most  noted  is  gin  or  Ilollands.  usually  known  by  its  own 
name,  Schiedam,  for  the  manufiicture  of  which  and  other 
spirituous  liquors,  there  are  170  distilleries  in  the  town  and 
its  vicinity.  Liirge  numbers  of  hogs  are  fattened  in  the  town 
on  the  refuse  of  the  distilleries.  Besides  the  trade  in  gin, 
Schiedam  has  a considerable  commerce  in  grain  and  coals. 
In  1851  there  arrived  243  vessels,  (tons,  56,921 :)  and  there 
departed  242  vessels,  (tons,  41,505.)  Pop.  in  1863, 16,176. 

SCHIEDAM  (ske-dAm')  ISLANDS,  a group  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  in  the  Sea  of  Flores,  90  miles  N.  of  Flores. 

SCHIEFELBEIN.  a town  of  Pnis.sia.  See  Scmevelbein. 

SCHIERLING,  sheeRfiing.  a market-town  of  Lower  Ba- 
varia, on  an  island  formed  by  the  Gross  Laber,  5 miles 
N.W.  of  Pfaffenberg.  Near  it,  on  April  20,  1809,  the  Aus- 
trians were  defeated  by  the  French. 

SCHIERMONNIK-OOG,  sKeeR'mon-nik-6g\  an  i.sland  in 
the  North  Sea,  belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Friesland,  10  miles  E.  of  Ameland.  Length,  8 miles; 
breadth,  2 miles.  Pop.  862,  engaged  in  fishing. 

SCHIERS,  sheeRs,  a town  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton  ofGrisons,  in  a fertile  district  on  the  Landquhart, 
11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chur  (Coire.)  Pop.  1573. 

SCHIERS'rEIN,  sheeRtstine,  a village  of  Nas.sau,  on  the 
Rhine.  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Wiesbaden,  l^p.  1000. 

SCHIEYELBEIN  or  SCHIEFELBEIN,  shee'fel-blne',  a 
town  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania,  36  miles  S.W.  of  Coslin,  on 
the  Rega.  Pop.  3050. 

SCIIIFFERSTADT,  shif/feR-stAtt',  a village  of  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Speyer.  Pop.  2994.  'The  Aus- 
trians were  defeated  here  by  the  French  in  1794. 

SCIIIHAL'LION,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  4 
miles  S.E.  of  Kinloch-Rannoch.  Elevation.  3564  feet. 

SCHILDA,  shiPdA,  or  SCHILDAU,  shiFdow,  a town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  1035. 

SCHILDBERG.  shilt/bARO,  (Polish,  Ostrzeszow,  ost-zhA'- 
.shov,)  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  83  miles  S.E.  of  Posen. 
Pop.  1975. 

SCHILDBERG.  See  Schimberg. 

SCHILDBERG,  or  SSIMPERK,  sim'pfek,  a market-town 
of  Austria,  in  Moraviti,  36  miles  N.W.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  1790. 

SCHILDE,  sKiPdeh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  12 
miles  E.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Great  Schyn.  Pop.  1048. 

SCHILDESCHE,  shiPd^sh-eh,  a village  of  Prussia,  in 
Westphalia,  23  miles  S.W.  of  Minden.  on  the  Aa.  Pop.  2530. 

SCIIILDKROTEN  INSELN.  See  G.\llap.\gos. 

SCIIILLERSDORF,  shil/lers-doRC,  a village  of  North 
Germany,  in  Mecklenburg-’strelitz,  9 miles  W.  of  Neu- 
Strelitz. 

SCHILLERSLAGE,  shilfler-slA'gheh.  a village  of  North 
Germany,  in  Hanover,  landdrostei  of  Liineburg,  S.  of  Celle. 

SCHILLING  (shilling)  L.\KE.  in  East  Prussia,  4 miles  E. 
of  Osterode,  8 miles  in  length  by  1 mile  in  width. 

SCHILPARIO,  skil-pAfi-e-o,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  Bergamo,  24  miles  N.  of  Clusone.  Pop.  1460. 

SCHILTACII,  shiPtAK,  a town  of  Baden,  on  the  Kinzig, 
here  joined  by  the  Schiltach,  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Freaden- 
stadl.  Pop.  1526. 

SCIIILTERN.  shiPtern,  a market-town  of  Moravia,  circle, 
and  11  miles  N.AV.  of  Znaym. 

SCHILTIGHEIM,  shiPtiG-hime',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Bas-Rhin,  1 mile  N.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  in 
1852.  3349. 

SCHIMBERG.  shim/bgRO,  or  SCHILDBERG,  shil-fl  fPG.  a 
market-town  of  Moravia.  34  miles  N.AV.  of  Olmutz.  P.  1790. 

SCHINTZNACII  or  SCIIINZNACH,  sbints'nAK.  a village 
of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  Aar,  4 miles  S.lY. 
of  Brugg.  Pop.  14.30.  The  Schintznach  or  Hapsburg  baths 
are  the  moat  frequented  in  Switzerland,  and  the  gi-eat  bath- 
house contains  160  baths,  360  beds  and  saloons,  in  which 
500  persons  frequently  dine  together.  The  visitors  are 
mostly  French.  The  waters  are  saline,  and  have  a tempera' 
ture  of  60°  Fahrenheit. 
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SCHTNUSA.  See  Skivo. 

SCHIMVKLD,  sKin'v^ld.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
/ince  of  Limbur?,  1.5  miles  N.E.  of  .Maestricht.  Pop.  828. 

SCIIIO,  skee'o,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy.  15  miles  N.W. 
of  Vicenza.  Pop.  6(i00.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens", 
and  near  it  are  lead  and  iron  mines. 

SCIIIPPENBEITj.  ship'pen-bile',  a town  of  East  Prus.sia, 
36  miles  S.S.E.  of  K6ni!>sberg.  Pop.  2600. 

SCfllRAS.  See  Sheer.\z. 

SCHIRGISWALDE.  shgea/ghis-^il'deh,  a town  of  Saxony, 
<i  miles  S.  of  Bautzen,  on  the  Spree.  Pop.  1600. 

SCIIIRMECK,  sheeR'mJk^  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vosges,  18  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Die.  Pop.  1490. 

SCIIIRWAN  or  SCIIIRVAN.  See  Shirvav. 

SCriIRWIND  or  SCIIIRWINDT.  sheeR'vvInt,  a river  of 
Prussia,  rises  in  Poland,  and  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  the  Russian  and  Prussian  territories,  after  a course 
of  about  50  miles,  joins  the  Szeszuppe. 

.SCIIIRWIND  or  SCIIIRWINDT,  a frontier  town  of  Ea.st 
Prussia.  19  miles  E.N.E.  ofGumbinnen.  Pop.  1400. 

SCIIITOMIR.  See  Zhitomeer. 

SCHIZDRA.  a town  of  Russia.  See  ZrnzoRA. 

SCHKEUDITZ.  shkoi'dits.  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  Elster,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Halle,  on  the  Magdeburg  Rail- 
way. Pop.  2700. 

SCIIKLOV.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Shklov. 

SCIIKOLEN,  (Schkolen.)  shko'len,  a town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  1610. 

SCHKOPAU,  shko'pow,  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  N. 
of  Merseburg,  on  the  Saale. 

SCIILACKENIVALD,  shUk^ken-'S-ait',  or  SLAWKOW, 
sliv'kov.  a town  of  Bohemia.  5 miles  S.E.  of  Elbogen.  P.  3500. 

SCIILACKENWERTII,  shiak'ken-'«'§Rt\  or  OSTROV,  os'- 
trov.  a town  of  Bohemia.  11  miles  N.E  of  Elbogen.  P.  1276. 

SCIILADEN,  shld'den,  a village  of  Hanover,  27  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Hildesheim,  on  the  Oker,  and  on  the  Brunswick 
Railway.  Pop.  800. 

SCHL.4DMING.  shlM'ming.  a mining  village  of  Styria, 
34  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rottenmann.  Pop.  900. 

SCHLAN.  shlin,  or  SLANY,  sld'oee,  a walled  town  of 
Bohemia,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Prague.  Pop.  4180. 

SCHLANGENBAD,  shling'en-b4t',  a spa  of  Germany, 
duchy  of  Nassau,  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Wiesbaden.  It  has 
warm  saline  baths,  with  good  accommodations  for  visitors. 

SCHLANGENBERG,  shling^en-beR«',  a mining  town  of 
Siberia,  government  of  Tomsk,  enclosed  by  ramifications  of 
the  Altai,  170  miles  S.S.W.  of  Barnaul.  Pop.  4500. 

SCHLANSTADT,  shlintstitt,  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
23  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ma'rdeburg.  Pop.  1420. 

SCHLAPANITZ,  shli'pi-nits',  or  LOPENTTZ,  lo'peh- 
nits'.  a market-town  of  Moravia,  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Briinn. 
Pop.  1273. 

SCHLAWE,  shl.^'^eh.  a town  of  Pru.ssia,  in  Pomerania, 
23  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cbslin,  on  the  Wipper  Pop.  3450. 

SCHLEGEL.  shli'ghel,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  47 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Breslau".  Pop.  1795. 

SCHLEI  or  SCHLESWIGER  FIORD.  See  Sley,  The. 

SCHIiEIDEN,  shlPdgn,  a townof  Rheni.sh  Prussia,  24miles 
S.E.  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  Pop.  600. 

SCHGEISHEIM,  shlTs'hlme,  a royal  castle  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria.  9 miles  N.  of  Munich. 

SCHLETSINGERVILLE,  .shlPsing-er-vill,  a post-village 
in  Polk  township,  Washington  co.,  Wisconsin,  33  miles  N.W. 
of  Milwaukee.  It  contains  4 stores,  3 hotels,  1 tannery,  and 
2 churches.  f*op.  250. 

SCHLETTH.AL,  shlA'tiP,  a village  of  Prance,  department 
of  Bas-Rhin,  arrondissement  of  IVissembourg.  Pop.  2213. 

SCHLEITHEIM,  shlit'hlme.  a village  and  parish  of  Swit- 
zerland. canton,  and  7 miles  N.W.  of  Schaff  hausen,  near  the 
foot  of  the  Randen.  Pop.  2289. 

SCHLETTZ  or  SCHLETZ,  shlits,  a town  of  Central  Ger- 
many, capital  of  principality  Reuss-Schleitz.  on  the  Wiesen- 
thal,  24  miles  S.IV.  of  Gera.  Pop.  4850.  Principal  edifices, 
the  palace,  a college,  and  normal  school.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  and  cotton  f;ibri(;s,  leather,  and  beer.  Near 
it  are  Luisenthal  and  Heinrichsruhe,  summer  residences  of 
the  prince. 

SCHLESTEN,  a province  of  Prussia.  See  Silesia. 

SCHEESWIG.  See  Sleswick. 

SCHDETTAU,  .shlMROw,  a town  of  Saxony,  6 miles  E.S.E. 
ofGrlinhain.  Pop.  1838. 

SCHLEUSTNGEN.  shloi'.sing-en,  a walled  town  ofPrussian 
Saxonv,  35.miles  W.S.W.  of  Erfurt,  on  the  Schleuse.  Pop. 
3250.  It  has  a castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollens,  hosiery, 
white-lead,  and  paper. 

SCIIhlEBEN,  shleetben.  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  20 
miles  N.E.  of  Torgau.  Pop.  1381. 

SCHLTENGEN,  shleen'ghen,  or  SCHLTNGtEN,  a market- 
town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Upper  Rhine,  4 miles  S.S.W.  of 
Miilheim.  Pop.  1121.  In  1796  the  French  were  defeated 
tiere  tw  .\rchduke  Charles. 

. sen  LTER BACH.  shleeRfijJx.  a village  of  Wiirtemberg, 
circle  of  Danube,  6 miles  \\^S.W.  of  Goppingen.  Pop.  1781. 

SCIIIJEHB.\CH.  or  MARIENSAAL.  md-ree'en-sil,  (L. 
luta  Btiotcp.  Virginis,)  a village  of  Upper  Austria,  circle  of 


Traun.  in  the  valley  of  Krems,  on  the  lett:  Dans  of  the 
Danube,  about  17  miles  S.W.  of  Steyer.  with  a Cistercian 
monastery,  founded  in  1371,  as  a nunnery  and  a hospitaL 
Pop.  1438. 

SCHLIERSTADT,  shleeR'.st^tt,  a village  of  Baden,  circle 
of  Lower  Rhine,  near  Buchen.  Pop.  1020. 

SCHLITZ.  shlits.  a town  of  Germany,  in  Hes.se-Daj-r.'- 
stadt.  province  of  Ober-IIessen,  on  an  affluent  of  the  r uida, 
40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Giessen,  with  a castle  and  park.  P.  3217. 

SCI! LOCH AU,  shlo'Kow.  or  SCHLOCHOW,  shlo'Rov,  a 
town  of  West  Prussia.  65  miles  W.  of  Marienwerder.  P.  2200. 

SCHLOPPE,  shlop'peh,  or  SCZLOPPA.  shlop'pa,  a town 
of  IVest  Prussia,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Deutsch-Kroue,  with  a 
Jewish  school.  Pop.  1693. 

SCHLOSSBERG.  a town  of  Transylvania.  See  Deva. 

SCHLOSS  VIPPACH,  shloss  vip'paK,  a market-town  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Weimar,  on  the  Vippach. 
Pop.  1171. 

SCHLOTHETM.  shlotOirme.  a market-town  of  Germany, 
principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  on  the  Rotter,  13 
miles  S.W.  of  Sonder.shau.sen.  Pop.  1287. 

SCHLOTTENAU,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Schluckenau. 

SCHLUCHTERN,  (Schliichtern,)  shliiKRern,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  province,  and  31  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Hanau.  Pop.  2220. 

SCHLUCKENAU,  shl66k'keh-n6w',  SCHLOTTENAU, 
shloUteh-now\  or  SLUKENOM^  sloo'keh-nov',  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia, 37  miles  N.N.E.  of  Leitrneritz.  Pop.  3103. 

SCHLUSSELBURG,  (Schlusselburg,)  shlus'sel-bcdRo',  a 
fortified  towm  of  Russia,  government,  and  21  miles  E.  of  St. 
Petersburg,  on  an  island  in  the  Neva,  where  it  emerges  from 
Lake  Ladoga.  Pop.  3100.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  but 
has  a strong  castle,  an  imperial  palace,  and  an  important 
trade  with  the  capital. 

SCHLUSSELBURG,  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  15 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Minden,  on  the  Weser.  Pop.  1230. 

SCHLUSSELFELD,  shlils'sel-f§lt\  a town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Bamberg.  P.  662. 

SCUM ADRI BACH,  shma'dre-b^K',  a waterfall  of'  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  Bern,  in  the  Oberlaud,  7 miles  S.  of  Lauter- 
brunnen. 

SCHMALK  ALDEN,  shmM'kai'den,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
Hesse-Cassel,  province  of  Fulda,  capital  of  a detached  di.s- 
trict  between  Saxe  Gotha  and  Meiningen,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Schmalkalde  and  Stille.  11  miles  N.  of  Meiningen. 
Pop.  5478.  It  is  enclo.sed  by  double  walls,  and  has  3 suburbs, 
2 castles.  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches,  a gymnasium 
and  numerous  other  schools,  and  manufacdures  of  hosiery, 
white-le.ad,  and  paper,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  iron  and  steel 
forges,  and  salt-works.  A famous  league  of  the  Protestant 
sovereigns  of  Germany  was  formed  here  in  1531. 

SCH.ViaLKALDEN:  (Klein,  kiln,  or  “Little,”)  a village, 
of  Germany,  N.E.  of  Meiningen,  partly  belonging  to  Saxe- 
Gotha. 

SCHMALLENBERG,  shm^Plen-b^Ro',  a town  of  Prussia, 
in  Westphalia.  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Arnsberg.  Pop.  950. 

SCHMIEDEBERG,  shmee'deh-b§RG',  a t^own  of  Germany, 
in  Prussian  Silesia,  31  miles  S.S.W.  of  Liegnitz.  I’op.  3700. 
It  has  a Lutheran  high  school,  and  manufactures  of  silk, 
cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics,  ribbons,  cutlery,  aud 
tobacco. 

SCHMIEDEBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  Prussian  Saxony, 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  2940. 

SCHMIEDEBERG,  a market-town  of  Saxony,  14  miles 
S.W.  of  Pirna.  Pop.  440. 

SCHMIEDEBERG,  a village  of  Bohemia,  23  miles  W.N.W. 
ofSaatz.  Pop.  2712. 

SCHMIEDEFELD,  shmee'deh-f^lt',  a village  of  Germany, 
in  Prussian  Saxony,  27  miles  S.S.W.  of  Erfurt,  in  the  Thu- 
ringian  Forest.  Pop.  1560. 

SCHMIEDEFELD,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  circle 
of  Bautzen,  North  Stolpen. 

SCHMIEGEL,  shmee'ghel,  (written  also  SZMIGEL  and 
SZMYGIEL.)  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  34  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Posen.  Pop.  2845. 

SCHMIEHEIM,  shmeeRiTme.  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine.  4 miles  N.E.  of  Ettenheim.  Pop.  1051. 

SCHMOLLN.  shmbln.  a town  ofCentral  Germany,  in  Saxe- 
Altenburg.  on  theSprotta.  7 miles  S.W.  of  Altenburg.  1*.  36i-16. 

SCHMOLNITZ,  shmbPiiits,  (Hun.  &owo/wo/,-,  so'mol'nok^) 
a mining  town  of  North  Hungary,  co.  of  Zips.  21  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Leutschau.  Pop.  4139.  It  has  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  and  sulphur  in  its  vicinity. 

SCHMOTTSEIFEN,shmott'si'fen,  or  SCHMUCKSIH  FEN, 
shinook'sl-fen,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  23  miles  S.W.  ol 
Lieirnitz.  Pop.  3020. 

SCHNAIT,  shnit,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg,  10  miles  E.  M 
Stuttgart.  Pop.  1989. 

SCIINAITHETM.  shnTt'hime,  a village  of  Wiirtembeig, 
on  the  Brenz.  Pop.  1472. 

SCHNAITT.4CH.  shniUtlK,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  Bliddle 
Franconia.  13  miles  N.E.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  1485. 

SCHNECKSVILLE.  shn^ks'vil.  a post-village  of  Lehigh 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  63  miles  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

SCHNEEBERG, shnA/b^RG,  (“snow  mountain,”)  a moun 
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tain  of  'Jormany,  in  the  Riesengebirge,  between  Prussian 
bllesia  )'  id  Bohemia,  19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Glatz. 

SCHMEEBERG,  a mountain  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Aus- 
tria. 40  miles  S.W.  of  Vienna. 

SCIINEEBERG,  a mountain  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  in 
the  Fichtelgebirge.  14  miles  N.E.  of  Baireuth. 

SCIINEEBERG,  shn.Vb^RG,  a town  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  7170.  It  has 
manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  cotton  fabrics,  and 
chemical  apparatus,  and  in  its  vicinity,  valuable  mines  of 
silver,  cobalt,  iron,  &c.,  in  which  many  of  its  population  are 
engaged. 

SCIINEEBERG,  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Pa- 
latinate, near  Schonsee. 

SCHNEEKOPPE,  shnA'kop'peh,  (“ snow- top,”)  orRIESEN- 
KOPPE,  ree'sen-kop'peh,  (“giant-top.”)  a mountain  belong- 
ing to  the  Riesengebirge.  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
12  miles  S.  of  Ilirschberg.  It  is  the  culminating  point  of 
the  chain,  and  the  highest  peak  of  North  Germany,  having 
a height  of  5394  feet. 

SCIINEIDEMUHL,(Schneidemuhl.)  shnPdeh-mUl\  a town 
of  Prus.sian  Poland,  54  miles  W.  of  Bromberg,  on  the  Kiid- 
dow.  Pop.  4150.  It  has  a castle,  and  manufactures  of  wool- 
len cloth,  lace,  hosiery,  and  leather. 

SCIINEIDLINGEN,  shniPling-en,  a village  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Saxony,  government  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  1010. 

SCIINELLEWALDE,  shn&lPwdl'deh,  a village  of  Prussian 
Silesia.  29  miles  S.W.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  2525. 

SCIINEY,  shni.  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Fran- 
conia, near  the  Main.  Pop.  1000. 

SCHOA,  a country  of  Aby.ssinia.  See  Shoa. 

SCHODAC,  sko-dak',  a post-township  forming  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Rensselaer  co..  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
and  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  11  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Albany.  Pop.  3993. 

SCHODAC  CENTRE,  a post-village  in  the  above  township. 

SCHODAC  DEPOT,  Rensselaer  co..  New  York,  on  the 
Western  Railroad,  8 miles  S by  E.  of  Albany. 

SCH0D.4C  L.\NDING,  a post-village  of  Rensselaer  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Hud.son  River,  12  miles  below  Albany. 
The  IDidson  l!iver  Railroad  passes  through  it.  Pop.  about  400. 

SCH(ENB.4.CH.  See  Schonback,  and  so  for  all  other  Ger- 
man names  with  the  prefix  of  Scn(EN. 

SCIKENBRUN.N.  See  Shoxbrunx. 

SCIKENECK,  sh&n'^k,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SCHOFTLAND,  .shoft/lant,  a village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  Aargau.  on  the  Suren,  6 miles  S.  of  Aarau.  Its  inha- 
bitants manufacture  ribands  and  other  silk  goods. 

SCHiIHARIE,  sko-h^Pree,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  New 
York,  has  an  area  of  about  650  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Schoharie  Creek,  which  intersects  it,  and  by  Cobleskiil 
and  Catskill  Creeks,  and  other  smaller  streams,  which  fur- 
nish abundant  water-power.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in 
the  W.  part  mountainous,  the  Catskill  Range  passing  through 
the  county.  The  alluvial  fiats  along  the  river  are  very  rich 
and  productive ; in  the  more  elevated  portions  the  soil  is 
better  adapted  to  grazing.  Iron-ore,  water-limestone,  and 
sandstone  are  found;  the  Sharon  Sulphur  Springs,  in  the 
N.W.  part,  are  somewhat  celebrated.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Organ- 
ized in  1795,  having  bfecn  formed  out  of  portions  of  Albany 
and  Otsego  counties,  and  named  from  the  Schoharie  Creek. 
Capital,  Schoharie.  Pop.  in  I860,  34,469. 

.^CIIOIIARIE,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Schoharie  county,  on  a creek  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  30  miles  W.  of  Albany. 
The  village  is  ple.asantly  situated  on  the  creek,  miles 
I'rom  the  railroad,  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings, 
an  academy,  2 newspaper  offices,  1 bank,  3 churches,  and  1 
silk  factory.  Pop.  3090. 

SCHOHARIE  CREEK,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  Greene  co.. 
New  York,  and  after  flowing  through  Schoharie  county, 
enters  the  Mohawk  in  Montgomery  county. 

SCHOKEN  or  SCHOKKEN,  shok'ken,  a town  of  Prus- 
sian Poland,  21  miles  N.N.E.  of  Posen.  * 

SCHOK'LAND,  skokfilnt,  an  island  of  the  Netherlands, 
provinceof  Overyssel,  in  the  Zuyder-Zee,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Yssel.  Length,  4 mile.s.  Pop.  695. 

SCHOLiyVILLE.  a small  village  of  Clarke  co.,  Kentucky. 

SCHOMBERG,  shom'b^RO.  or  SCHONBERG,  shon'b^RO,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  Moravia,  28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Olmutz. 
Pop.  4548. 

SCHGMBERG,  a town  of  Silesia.  See  Schoxberg. 

SCHGMBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Wiirtemberg,  circle 
of  Black  Forest,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Rottweil.  Pop  1661. 

SCll'ON  or  SC  THEN,  a German  word  signifying  “ hand- 
some” or  “ beautiful,”  forming  the  prefix  of  numerous  names 
In  Central  Europe. 

SCIIONACH.  sho'n^K,  a village  of  Southwest  Germany,  in 
Baden,  circle  of  Upper  Rhine,  2 miles  N.W.  of  Try  berg.  P.910. 

SCHONAICH;  shd'niK,  a village  of  Southwest  Germany, 
in  Wiirtemberg,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Boblingen. 

SCHO.NAU,  shd'nOw.  a town  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  circle 
of  Lower  Rhine,  5 miles  E.N.E.  of  Heidelberg.  Pop.  1700. 
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SCIIONAU,  a town  of  Germany,  circle  of  Upper  Rhine,  on 
the  IViesen.  15  miles  S.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  947. 

SCIIiiNAU,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  17 
miles  S.W.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Katzbach.  Pop.  2050. 

SCIIiiNAU.  a village  of  Saxony,  6 miles  IV. N.W.  of  Zittau 

SCHilNB  veil,  shon'baK,  or  MITTEL-SCHONBACH,  a vil- 
lage of  Bohemia,  27  miles  W.  of  Elbogen,  Pop.  2488. 

SCIIONBACH,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lake,  N.W.  of 
Urach. 

SCIIONBACH.  shonib^K,  (Oder,  o'ber,  and  Nieder.  nee^- 
der,)  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Bautzen,  near  Liibau, 
Pbp.  1459. 

SCHONBACH,  a village  of  Bohemia,  about  6 miles  from 
Gabel.  Pop.  1009. 

SCHONBERG,  shonffi^RO,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  on  the  Maurin.  11  miles  S.E.  of  Lubeck.  P.  1826. 

SCHONBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  48 
miles  W.S.IV.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Roth-Wasser.  Pop.  1310. 

SCHONBERG,  a market-town  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein, 10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kiel. 

SCHONBERG,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol,  7 miles  S.  of 
Innspruck. 

SCHONBORN,  shonfiborn,  (Alt,  ilt,  and  Neu,  noi.)  a vil- 
lage of  Bohemia,  about  3 miles  from  Rumburg,  on  the 
Sterkelberg.  Pop.  1751. 

SCHONBRUNN  or  SCHOENBRUNN.  shJn'broon  or  shbn'- 
brbdnn,  (•*  Beautiful  Fountain,”)  an  imperial  palace  in  Lower 
Austria,  1^  miles  S.W.  of  Vienna,  and  having  attached  to  it 
a menagerie,  and  the  finest  botanic  garden  in  Germany  ■ 
also,  artificial  fountains,  &c.  It  is  the  usual  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  imperial  family.  Adjacent  to  it  is  a village. 

SCHONBRUNN,  shon^broon.a  village  of  Bohemia,  about  4 
miles  from  Poliezka.  Pop.  1694. 

SCHONBRUNN,  (Nieder.  nee'der.  and  Ober,  other.)  a vil- 
lage of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  government  of  Liegnitz, 
circle  of  Lauban.  Pop.  1.393. 

SCHONBRUNN,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia, 
government  of  Liegnitz.  circle  of  Sagan.  Pop.  1010. 

SCHONEBECK.  sho'neh-b§k'.  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Magdeburg,  with  which  it  is  connected  hy 
railway  on  the  Elbe.  Pop.  2040. 

SCHONEBECK,  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  province 
of  Brandenburg,  13  miles  E.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  1262. 

SCHONEBERG,  shd'neh-b&Ro',  a village  of  Prussia,  go- 
vernment of  Dantzic,  near  the  Vistula.  Pod.  1170. 

SCHONECK.  sho'ngk.  or  SKARZEWO,  skaR-z.V'^o,  a town 
of  Germany,  in  West  Prussia,  20  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Dantzic. 
Pop.  2000. 

SCHONECK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  11  miles  S.E. 
of  Plauen.  Pop.  1866. 

SCHONECK  EN,  sho'n^k'ken,  a market-town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  29  mile.s  N.N.W.  of  Treves. 

SCHONEFELD,  sho'neh-fMt,  or  SCIIONFELD,  shontfMt, 
a village  of  Saxony,  near  Leipsic.  Pop.  1359. 

SCIIONEN.  See  Scania. 

SCIIONENBERG,  sho'nen-b^RG',  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton,  and  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Zurich.  P.  14.32. 

SCIIONEWALDE,  shd'neh-witl'deh,  a town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  regency  of  Merseburg,  on  the  Kolk  Canal,  9 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Schweidnitz.  Pop.  2360. 

SCIIONFELD,  shon-felt,  a village  of  Bohemia,  about  10 
miles  from  Deutsch  Brod.  Pop.  543. 

SCIIONFELD,  a town  of  Bohemia,  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Elbo- 
gen. Pop.  2560. 

SCIION FLIES,  shon'flees,  or  SCIIONFLTESS.  a town  of 
Prus.sia,  provinceof  Brandenburg,  on  the  Rorike,  11  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Soldin.  Pop.  2430. 

SCHONGAU,  .shon'gow,  a town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the 
Lech,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Munich.  Pop.  1440.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walls,  and  has  a royal  castle. 

SCIIONIIAUSEN,  shon'hOw'zen,  a village  of  Pru.ssian 
Saxony,  36  miles  N.N.E.  of  Magdeburg,  near  the  Elbe.  P.1420. 

SCIIONIIAUSEN,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, government  of  Potsdam,  4 miles  N.  of  Berlin,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a road  lined  with  lime-trees.  Here 
is  a summer  residence  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

SCHONIIEIDE,  shon'hi-deh,  a village  of  Saxony,  12  miles 
W.  of  Schwarzenburg.  Pop.  4567,  who  manufacture  iron 
and  tin  wares. 

SCHONIIEIDE,  shonffil-deh.  a village  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Silesia,  government  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1102. 

SCIIONHOF,  sbbn'hof,  a village  of  Austrian  Silesia,  14 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Teschen. 

SCIIONHOF,  a village  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  Bohe- 
mia, 9 miles  S.W.  of  Saatz. 

SCHOMIOFEN,  shon'ho-fen,  a village  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Saber,  6 miles  IV.  of  Ratisbon. 

SCIION HOLZERSW EILEN, shon-holP.sers-t^rien,  village 
and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Thurgau,  9 miles  S.  of 
Constance.  Pop.  11-57. 

SCHONINGEN,  sho'ning-en,  a town  of  Germany,  duchy 
and  20  miles  S.E.  of  Brunswick.  Pop.  3454. 

SCHONLANKE.  shon'iank'eh,  or  TRZIANKA,  tze-anfica, 
written  also  TRZCTANKA,  a’  town  of  Prussian  Poland.  dC 
miles  S.IV.  of  Bromberg.  Pop.  3715. 
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SCHONLINDE,  shonHin-deh,  a market-town  of  Bohemia, 
33  miles  N.N.E.  of  Leitmeritz.  Pop.  6000,  who  manufacture 
linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  yarn. 

SCHONSEE,  shdn'sA',  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Bohe- 
mian frontier,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Neuburg-vor-dem-Walde. 
Pop.  1254. 

SCIIONSTADT.  shon'.stdtt,  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony, 

3 miles  N.W.  of  Langensalza. 

SCIIONSTEIN,  shbn'stTne.  a market-town  of  Styria,  10 
miles  N.W.  of  Cilly.  Pop.  3277. 

SCIIONTHAL.  shbn'tdl,  (“Beautiful  Valley,”)  a village  of 
Germany,  in  Bohemia,  ^2  miles  N.W.  of  Pil.sen. 

SCHONTHAL,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  10  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Cham. 

SCHONTHAL,  a village  of  Germany,  in  WUrtemberg,  8 
miles  W.N.VV^  of  KlinzeKsau,  on  the  .Jaxt.  with  an  old  abbey. 

SCHONWALD.  shoiVwitld,  a village  of  Bohemia,  17  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Leitmeritz.  Pop.  1657. 

SCHONWALD,  a village  of  Bohemia,  W.  of  Pilsen.  P.  744. 

SCIIONWALDE,  shoiPwil'deh.  a town  of  Prussia,  govern- 
ment, and  42  miles  S.S.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  2148. 

SCHOODIC  (skoo'dik)  LAKES,  of  Maine,  a chain  of  lakes 
lying  chietty  in  Washington  county,  have  their  outlet  into 
the  St.  Croix  River. 

SCHOODIC  RIVER,  (by  some  considered  a branch  of  the 
St.  Croix.)  forms  the  outlet  of  the  above  lakes  in  Washington 
county,  and  unites  with  the  St.  Croix  River  about  50  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

SCHOOIVCRAFT,  a newly  formed  county  of  Michigan,  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  upper  peninsula,  borders  on  Lake 
Superior.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2600  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Manistee  and  Whitetish  Rivers,  which 
flow  S.  to  Lake  Michigan.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and 
mostly  covered  with  forests.  The  underlying  rocks  are 
limestone  and  sandstone.  This  county  contains  the  “Pic- 
tured Rocks.”  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  presenting 
a perpendicular  wall  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  and 
many  miles  in  extent.  According  to  the  census  of  1850  this 
county  contained  only  16  inhabitants.  Named  in  honor  of 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  distinguished  for  his  Indian  re- 
eea relies.  I ’op.  1860,  78. 

SCHOOLCRAFT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Kalama- 
zoo CO.,  Michigan,  15  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Kalamazoo.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  Prairie  Ronde.  Pop.  1498. 

SCIIOOLEY’S  (skoo'l^z)  MOUNTAIN,  a post-village  and 
celebrated  watering-place  of  Morris  co.,  New  Jersey,50  miles 
W.  of  N ew  York.  The  mountain  has  an  elevation  of  about 
1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  spring  is  situated 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  di.scharges  about  25  gal- 
loms  an  hour.  It  contains  carbonated  oxide  of  iron,  lime, 
soda,  and  magnesia.  There  are  at  this  place  2 or  3 hotels, 
besides  a number  of  private  boarding-houses,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors,  who  resort  here  to  enjoy  the  pure  air 
and  mountain  scenery  of  this  vicinity. 

SCIDDNDYKE  or  SCIIOONDYK,  sKon'dik,  a village  of 
the  Netherlands,  province  of  Zealand,  12  miles  S.  of  Middel- 
burg.  Pop.  1648. 

SCHUUNEBEEK,  SKo'neh-bAk,  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands. province  of  Drenthe,  26  miles  S.E.  of  Assen.  Pop.  629. 

SCH  tiJN'HOVEN,  sKoiPho'ven,  a fortified  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  Leek,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Vlist,  16  miles  E.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  in  1850, 
25S'4.  who  manufacture  paper  and  jewelry.  It  had  formerly 
a flourishing  salmon-fishery. 

SCHODRISSE,  sKo'ris'seh.  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  21  miles  S.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  3327. 

SCHOJSDDRF,  sho.s'doRf,  I Kbssel,  kfet.sel.  Mittel,  miUtel, 
Nieder,  neeMer.  and  Ouer,  o'ber,)  four  contiguous  villages 
of  Prussia,  government,  and  33  miles  W.S.W.  of  Liegnitz. 
Pop.  1602. 

SCHODTEN,  sKotten,  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and 

4 miles  E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  1475. 

SCHDOYA  or  SCHUJA.  shoo'yA,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment. and  70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Vladimeer,  on  the  Tesa.  P.  1500. 

SCHOPFHEIM.  shopPhiine,  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  25  miles  S.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  1250.  It  is  en- 
closed by  walls,  and  has  manufactures  of  paper,  chains, 
wire.  leather,  and  tobacco. 

SCHOFFHEIM,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Middle  Rhine, 
6 miles  S.  of  Offenburg. 

SCIDFFLOCH,  shopfMoK.  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Middle  Franconia.  Pop.  1265. 

SCILH'PENSTEDT  (Schdppenstedt)  or  SCIIEPPEN- 
STEDT,  shbp'pen-stAtt',  a town  of  Germany,  in  Brunswick, 
on  the  railway  to  Magdeburg,  10  miles  E.  of  Wolfenbiittel. 
Pop.  2t>;30.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics. 

SCH  HUHNGEN,  (Schdppingen,)  shdp'ping-en,  a village  of 
.?rus>ian  Westphalia,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Munster. 

SCH  JIINDORF,  shoiinMoKf,  a town  of  WUrtemberg.  circle 
of  Jaxt,  on  the  Rems,  16  miles  E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  3815. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a royal  castle,  and  manu- 
fat.tures  of  tobacco  and  carpets. 

SCIIORZI NGEN,  (Schdrzingen.)  shilrtAsing-en,  a village 
of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  Schwarzwald.  on  the  Prim.  P.  1044. 

SCIIOSSLITZ,  a town  of  Bavaria.  See  Scuessutz. 


SCIIOTLAND,  SCHOTTLAND,  SCHOTTE,  SCHOTTISCR^ 
or  SC HOTSCH.  See  Scotland. 

SCHOTTEN,  shorten,  a town  of  Germany,  in  He.sst 
Darmstadt,  province  of  Ober-Hessen,  on  the  Nidla,  22  mile^ 
E.S.E.  of  Giessen,  with  a castle,  and  2055  inhabitants. 

SCHOUTEN  (shootten)  ISLAND,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  immediately  S.  of  Freycinet’s  Peninsula., 
lat.  42°  21'  S.,  Ion.  148°  18'  E.,  is  comprised  in  the  district 
of  Oyster  Bay,  which  it  helps  to  bound  on  the  E.  Length 
and  breadth,  4 miles  each. 

SCHOUTEN,  shoo'ten,  or  MYSORE  or  MYSORY,  mi-.so'ree, 
an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  Bay  of  Geelvlnk, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Papua,  about  lat.  1°  S.,  Ion.  136°  F 
Though  represented  in  maps  as  one  island,  there  are  in 
reality  three  islands : Sowok,  the  western ; Mysore,  the 
northern  ; and  Biak,  the  eastern. 

SCIIOUWEN,  skow'en  or  sKow^tven,  often  called  LAND- 
VANZIERIKZEE,  lAnt-vin-zeehik-zA',  (t.  e.  “ Land  ofZierik 
Zee,”)  the  northernmost  island  of  the  province  •:‘f  Zealand, 
in  the  Netherlands,  between  the  East  Scheldt  and  the  S. 
arm  of  the  Meuse.  Length,  15  miles;  average  breadth,  5 
miles.  Surface  low.  and  pi-otected  on  both  sides  by  dykes. 
It  contains  the  towns  of  Zierik  Zee  on  its  S.  and  Brouwers- 
HAVEN  on  its  N.W.  coast. 

SCHRALENBURG,  shral'en-berg,  a post-village  of  Bergen 
CO.,  New  Jersey,  about  5 miles  N.E.  of  Hackensack,  contains 
2 churches,  a store,  and  8 or  10  dwellings. 

SCHRAMBERG,  shrlm'bSRG,  a market-town  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  12  miles  W.N.IY.  of  Rottweil.  Pop.  1848. 

SCHRAPLAU,  shrA'plow,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  1170. 

SCHRATTENBERG,  shrdt/ten-b6RG',  a village  of  Lower 
Austria,  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1246. 

SCHRATTENTIIAL,  shrAt/ten-tdl',  a town  of  Germany,  in 
Lower  Austria,  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Zuaym.  Pop.  550. 

SCHRECKHORN,  shr&lUhorn,  (the  “peak  of  terror,”)  one 
of  the  loftiest  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  iq  Bernese  Oberland,  be- 
tween the  Finsteraarhorn  and  Wetterhorn.  Lat.  46°  35'  26" 
N.,  Ion.  7°  21'  E.  Height.  13,492  feet.  It  was  first  ascended, 
in  1842,  by  Agassiz  and  Desor. 

SCIIREIBENDORF,  shrPben-doRf',  (Moravian,  Pisarzow, 
pe-saR^zov,)  a village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  7 miles  from 
Eisenberg.  Pop.  1522. 

SCHREIBERSDORF,  (Ober.  o'ber,  Mittel,  mit/tel,  and 
Nieder,  nee'der,  “ Upper,”  “ Middle,”  and  “ Lower,”)  three 
contiguous  villages  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  govern- 
ment of  Liegnitz.  Pop  1481. 

SCIIREIBERSHAU,  shrl'bers-h5w.  written  also  SCIIREI- 
BERSCIIAU,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  36  miles  S.W.  of 
Liegnitz.  on  the  Zacken.  Pop.  2780. 

SCHRIEK,  shreek  or  sKreek,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince. and  19  miles  S.E.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Raem.  P.  1.536. 

SCIIRIESIIEIM,  shrees'hime,  a market-town  of  Baden,  5 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Heidelberg.  Pop.  2894. 

SCIIRIMM,  shrimm,  (Polish,  Szrem,  shr&m.)  a town  of 
Prussian  Poland,  22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Posen,  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Warta.  Pop.  3450. 

SCIIRUBEN  HAUSEN,  shro^ben-how'zen,  a town  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  on  the  Paar,  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ingolstadt.  P.  1695. 

SCHRODA  or  SZRODA,  shroMd,  a town  of  Prussia,  20 
miles  S.E.  of  Posen.  Pop.  2210. 

SCIIROEPPEL,  skroo'pel,  a township  of  Oswego  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Oswego  and  Oneida  Rivers.  Pop.  4011. 

SCHROON,  skroon,  a township  of  Essex  co.,  New  York. 
Pop.  2550. 

SCHROON  LAKE,  New  York,  situated  in  Essex  and  lYar- 
ren  cos.,  is  about  10  miles  long,  and  from  1 to  2 miles  wide. 

SCHROON  LAKE,  a post-village  of  Essex  co..  New  York, 
on  the  N.  end  of  Schroon  Lake,  about  95  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

SCHROON  RIVER  rises  in  Essex  co..  New  York,  and 
running  in  a S.  course  through  Schroon  Lake,  falls  into 
the  Hudson  River  in  Warren  county. 

SCHROON  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Essex  co..  New  York. 

SCHUBIN  or  SZUBIN,  shooffiin,  a town  of  Prussian 
Poland.  14  miles  S.W.  of  Bromberg.  Pop.  1836. 

SCHUISTAMNO,  shoo-is-tdm'no,  a village  of  Finland,  laen 
of  Viborg,  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Serdovol.  Pop.  2482. 

SCHULTZVILLE,  shoolts/vil,  a po.st-village  of  Dutche.ss 
CO.,  New  York. 

SCHUMBERG.  shoonPb^RG,  a market-town  of  the  Au.« 
trian  dominions,  in  Bohemia,  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Chrudiin. 

SCHUMBERG,  a market-town  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
in  Tstria.  22  miles  S.W.  of  Fiume. 

SCHUMBURG,  shoom'bfilKG,  or  SCIIONBURG,  (Schbn- 
burg.)  shonffiooRG,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Buutzlau, 
about  17  miles  from  Reichenberg.  Pop.  1043. 

SCIlijMEG  or  SUMEG,  shii'meg^  a jo.  of  Hungary,  joining 
that  of  Veszprim.  Area,  2429  sijuare  miles.  Pop.  212,251. 

SCHUM'LA,  a post-office  of  Ritchie  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

SCHUMLA,  See  Shoomla. 

SCHUOLS,  shoo'ols,  SCHULZ,  shoolts,  or  SCIIULS,  a vil 
lage  of  the  Lower  Engadine,  Switzerland,  canton  of  Grisons, 
on  the  Inn.  Pop.  1143. 

SCHUPFEN,  .shiip'fen,  or  SCIIUPFHETM,  shllpf/hime,  a 
village  of  Switzerland,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Lucerne-  Pop.  2950, 
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dCTTT  SCHI,  a to^"n  of  Russia  See  Shoosha. 

•SOHUSSEN  ehSos'sen.  a river  vyf  Germany,  rises  in  Wiir- 
temburtr.  and  flows  S.  into  Lake  Constance.  Length,  40  miles. 

SCIIUSTEit,  a city  of  Persia.  See  Shooster. 

SOIIUTT,  (Schiitt,  shiitt,)  Great,  (Ilun.  Csalloloz,  chdl'- 
• lo'ko.st.)  an  island  formed  by  arms  of  the  Danube,  in  West 
H angary,  N.E.  of  the  main  stream,  extending  from  Pres- 
barg  to  Comorn.  Length,  53  miles;  breadth,  16  miles. 

SCIIUTT,  (Schiitt.)  Little,  an  island  formed  by  arms 
of  the  Danut)e.  W.  of  the  main  stream,  extends  from  below 
Presburg  to  Haab.  Length,  28  miles;  breadth,  7 mile.s. 
Surface  maishy,  but  abounding  with  villages  and  culti- 
vated tracts. 

SCIIUTTDORF.  a town  of  Hanover.  See  Schottorf. 

SCIIUTTENIIOFEN,  shoot'ten-ho'fen,  (Itohemian,  Sus- 
sicze,  800s-seet/si,)  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Wottowa,  15 
miles  S.E.  of  Klattau.  Pop.  2893. 

SCIIUTTERTIIAL,  sho6t/ter-t|l',  a village  of  Baden,  circle 
of  Middle  Rhine,  on  the  Schufter,  2 miles  S.W.  of  Otfen- 
burg.  I’op.  607. 

SCIIUTTERWALD,  sho6t'ter-'w3lt',  a village  of  Baden, 
circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  about  55  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Carlsruhe. 
Pop.  1400. 

SCIIUTTORF,  (Schuttorf.)  shiiPloRf,  or  SCIIUTTDORF, 
shiiCdoRf,  a town  of  Hanover,  government  of  Osnaburg,  3 
miles  X.E.  of  Bentheim,  on  the  Vechte.  Pop.  1453. 

SCHUYLER,  skPler,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of  New 
York,  at  the  S.  end  of  Seneca  Lake.  Pop.  18,840. 

SCHUYLER,  a county  in  the  AV.  central  part  of  Illinois, 
has  an  area  of  420  s(iuare  miles.  The  Illinois  River  forms 
the  S.E.  boundary  of  the  county,  which  is  intersected  by 
Crooked  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  consists 
partly  of  prairie  and  partly  of  timbered  land:  the  soil  is  ex- 
cellent. and  a large  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  The 
Illinois  River  is  navigable  for  steamboats  on  the  border. 
The  Chicago  and  Quincy  Railroatl  passes  about  3 miles  N.W. 
of  the  county.  Capitat,  Rusliville.  Pop.  14,684. 

SCHUYLER,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Missouri, 
bordering  on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  324  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Chariton  River,  and  drained  by  the 
three  forks  of  Fabius  River,  and  the  North  Fork  of  Salt 
River.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  prairies  and  wood- 
lands; the  soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  Lancastei’.  Pop.  6697, 
of  whom  6658  avere  free,  and  .39  slaves. 

SCHUYLER,  a township  of  Herkimer  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Mohawk  River,  6 mites  E.  of  Utica.  Pop.  1715. 

SCHUYLER  1SL.4.ND,  a small  island  near  the  \Y.  side  of 
Lake  Champlain,  nearly  opposite  Burlington,  belonging  to 
Essex  CO.,  Aew  York. 

SCHUYLER’S  FALLS,  a post-township  of  Clinton  co..  New 
York,  on  Saranac  River,  7 miles  W.  of  Plattsburg.  Pop.  2110. 

SCHUA'LER’S  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Otsego  co.,  New  York. 

SCHUYLERVILLE,  skl'ler-vil,  a post-village  of  Saratop 
co..  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  the  Champlain 
Canal,  35  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Albany.  It  has  4 churches,  1 
bank,  machine-shop,  1 paper-mill,  1 cotton  factory,  1 iron 
foundry,  &c.  Pop.  1348. 

SCHUYLKILL,  skooPkil,  {i.e.  “hidden  creek,”)  a river  of 
Pennsylvania,  rises  in  the  carboniferous  highlands  of  Schuyl- 
kill co.,  near  Pottsville,  and  flowing  in  a S.E.  direction, 
breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Port  Clinton,  passes  by 
Reading,  Norristown,  and  Philadelphia,  and  enters  the 
Delaware  5 miles  below  the  last-named  city.  Its  whole 
length  is  estimated  at  120  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops 
to  Philadelphia,  and  by  means  of  lockage,  dams,  and  side- 
cuts,  boats  may  ascend  to  Port  Carbon,  3 miles  above  Potts- 
ville. The  name  Schuylkill,  (“hidden  creek,”)  from  the 
Dutch.  Schui/len  or  Schuilc.n,  to  “hide.”  and  kill,  “a  river- 
channel,  or  creek,”  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  first  explorers  of  the  Delaware  River  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  without  perceiving  its  existence. 
The  Indian  name  of  this  river  was  Manaiunlc. 

SCHUYLKILL,  a county  of  Pennsylvania,  situated  to- 
wards the  E.  part  of  the  state,  contains  750  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Schuylkill  River  and  Swatara  Creek, 
which  ri.ses  within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  mountainous. 
The  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain  forms  the  S.E.  boundary 
of  the  county : the  ridges  which  traverse  it  are  called  Broad, 
Sharp,  and  Mahauoy  Mountains,  and  the  soil,  with  small 
exceptions,  is  too  thin  and  sterile  for  cultivation.  Anthra- 
cite coal  is  the  principal  production  of  the  county,  nearly 
the  whole  area  of  which  is  occupied  by  beds  of  this  mineral, 
varying  from  3 to  30  feet  in  thickness.  In  if!6.3.  3.751,342. 
tons  were  mined,  and  exported  chiefly  by  the  Reading  Rail- 
road. Extensive  beds  of  iron  ore  are  found  near  I'ottsville. 
The  Philadelphia.  Reading,  and  Pottsville  Railroad  termi- 
nates at  Pottsville,  and  numerous  short  lines  extend  from 
the  mines  to  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  Haven,  &c.  The  Schuyl- 
kill River  has  been  made  navigable  to  Port  Carbon.  Or- 
ganized in  1811,  and  named  from  its  principal  river.  Capi- 
tal, Pottsville.  Pop.  89.510. 

SCHUYLKILL,  a post-township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. about  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  West  Chester.  Pop.  1439. 

SCHUYLKILL,  a township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, intersected  by  the  Catawissa  Railroad.  Pop.  1937. 
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SCIlUYI/KILL  HA'VEN,  an  incorporated  borough  o/ 
Scliuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  on  the  Schuylkill 
River,  and  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  4 
miles  S.'  of  Pottsville.  It  is  a place  of  active  business,  and 
a chief  shipping-point  for  large  quantities  of  coal,  which  is 
mined  in  the  Schuylkill  coal  region,  and  transported  by  the 
railroad,  and  also  by  the  navigable  waters  of  the  river.  'J  he 
Mine  Hill  RailroadextendsW.  18  miles,  with  about  100  miles 
of  lateral  roads  to  various  collieries.  The  town  contains  8 
churches,  1 large  public  school  and  extensive  repair-shopa 
for  the  railroad.  Pojiulation,  in  18.50,  2071 ; in  1860,  2927, 

SCHWAADORF,  shwd/doaf,  or  SCHWANDORF,  shw^n'- 
doRf.  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Fischa,  16  miles  S.K 
ofATenna.  Pop.  1690. 

SCHAVAAN,  shw|n,  a walled  town  of  North  Germany,  in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  Warnow,  11  miles  S.  of 
Rostock.  Pop.  2030. 

SCHAYABACH,  shwd/bdK,  a town  of  Bavaria,  9 miles 
S.S.AV'.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  9981.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  considerable  manufactures  of  pins,  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  hosiery,  gold  and  silver  lace,  soap,  paper, 
printing-types,  and  tobacco. 

SCIIAVABEN,  the  Geimian  name  for  Swabia. 

SCHAVABENITZ,  shwd'beh-nits,  or  SZAVABENTCZE, 
shwi-b.l-neeUsA,  a market-town  of  Moravia.  25  miles  E.N.E, 
of  Brtinn,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Hanna.  Pop.  1343. 

SCHAVABMUNCHEN,  (Schwabmunchen,)  shwah/miinK- 
en,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  on  a railway,  S.S.AV.  of  Augs- 
burg. Pop.  2423. 

SCHAVACHAT.  (Schwachat)  or  SCIIAYECHAT,  shw^K'^t, 
a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  7 miles  S.E.  of  A’ienua. 
Pop.  2290.  It  has  a monument  to  ,7ohn  Sobieski. 

SCHAVADERBACH,  shwd/der-b^K',  a village  of  Bohemia, 
about  20  miles  from  Zwoda.  Pop.  2073. 

SCHAA'AIGERN,  .shwPgbern,  a market-town  of  South  Ger- 
many, in  AA  urtemberg,  4 miles  N.N.E. of  Brackenheim,  with 
a fine  castle  and  park.  Pop.  1901. 

SCHAA’ AIGEPiN,  a market-town  of  South  Germany,  in 
Baden,  circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  4 miles  AA’.  of  Alergentheim. 

SCHAA'^AIGHEIM,  shwloffllme,  a village  of  AA  iirtemberg, 
circle  of  Necker,  near  AA'aiblingen.  Pop.  1488. 

SCHAA’ALBACH,  Germany.  See  Laxgexschwalbach. 

SCHAA’ALM,  shw^lm,  a river  of  Germany,  rises  in  theN.E. 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  flows  N.N.AV.,  and  joins  the  Edder  after 
a course  of  about  60  miles. 

SCHAA'ANDEN,  shw^nMen,  a village  of  Switzerland,  c.a.u- 
ton,  and  3 miles  S.  of  Glarus,  on  the  Liuth.  Pop.  1950. 

SCHAA’ANBORF,  a village  of  Austria.  See  Schwaalorf. 

SCHAA'ANDORF,  shwitPdoRf,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Upper  Palatinate.  14  miles  S.E.  of  Amberg.  Pop.  1759. 

SCHAA'ANEBECK,  .shwS'neh  b^k'.  a walled  town  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  25  miles  S.AAL  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Limbach. 
Pop.  2040. 

SCIIAVANENSTADT  or  SCHAYANNENSTADT,  .shw^iV- 
nen-stdtt',  a town  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  Agger,  30  miles 
S.AY.  of  Lintz.  Pop.  1500. 

SCHAA'.ARAIE.  shw^R^ieh,  a village  of  Hanover.  Pop.  1000. 

SOHAA'ARTAU,  shw^aROw,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Olden- 
burg. 4 miles  N.  of  Lubeck.  on  the  Trave.  Pop.  1353. 

SCIIAA'ARZA,  shw^Rt/.si,  a market-town  of  Prus.sian 
Saxonv.  34  miles  S.AY.  of  Erfurt.  Pop.  1401. 

SCHAYARZA,  shw^Rt/.^,  or  SCHAYARZE.  shwaiuVA,  a 
river  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Austria,  joins  the  Pitten  to  form 
the  Leytha,  6 miles  S.  of  AYiener-Neustadt,  after  an  E.  course 
of  40  miles. 

SCIIAA’.ARZA,  a river  of  Germany,  in  Moravia,  after  a S. 
course  of  80  miles  joins  the  Thaya.  10  miles  S.  of  Selowitz. 
The  affluents  are  the  Iglawa.  from  the  AA’.,  and  the  Zwittawa 
and  Littawa  from  the  N.  and  E. 

SCIIAA’ARZA,  a river  of  Germany,  rises  in  the  S.  extremity 
of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  flows  N.E..  and  after  a course 
of  35  miles  joins  the  left  bank  of  Saale,  about  3 miles  S.  of 
RudoLstadt. 

SCHAA'A  RZACH.  shwiRPs^K,  a village  of  Baden,  4 miles 
N.AY.ofBUhl.  Pop.  1275. 

SCHAA’A RZACII.  a vill.age  of  Upper  Austria,  circle  of 
Salzburg,  3 miles  from  Sanct  Johann.  It  is  memorable  a? 
the  spot  where  the  F’rotestant  peasantry,  subjected  to  the 
bigoted  and  tyrannical  sway  of  the  Archbi.shop  of  Salza. 
met  and  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oath  never  to  desert 
their  principles.  They  were  ultimately,  in  1731,  to  the 
number  of  30,000,  driven  by  persecution  from  their  homes, 
carrying  with  them,  by  just  retribution,  almost  all  the  in- 
dustry and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

SCHAA'A  RZAU,  shwdRUsow,  a market-town  of  Lower  A us 
tria,  on  the  Schwarza,  26  miles  AA’.  of  AYiener-Neustadt. 
Pop.  339. 

SCHAYARZAU  or  SCHAYARZACH.  shwaRt.s'ilK,  a river 
of  Bavaria,  after  a AA'.  course  of  45  miles  joins  the  Nab,  5 
mile.s  S.  of  Naburg. 

SCHAYARZBACH.  .sbwaRtsffldK,  a village ef Bohemia,  about 
28  miles  from  Budweis. 

SCHAYARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT,  shwa-tsfl^lirg  roo'rl9l 
stat',  or  shwdRts'lx'fiRG  rooMol-stItt',  an  Independent  princi- 
pality of  Germany,  forming  the  twenty-sixti*  itateof  theGej 
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manic  Confederation.  It  consists  of  several  isolated  portions, 
situated  between  the  territories  of  Prussian  iaxony.the  Saxon 
duchies,  and  the  principality  of  Reuss.  Vrea,  331  square 
miles.  The  surfice  is  rugged,  and  the  soil  by  no  means  fertile ; 
for  although  it  is  generally  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care, 
the  corn  produced  falls  far  short  of  the  annual  consump- 
tion. Perhaps  the  most  important  crop  is  flax,  the  culture 
of  which  is  almost  universal.  A large  portion  of  the  land  is 
devoted  to  pasture,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared. 
The  minerals  include  lead,  iron,  and  salt,  all  of  which  are 
worked  to  a considerable  extent.  The  principal  manufoc- 
tures  are  woollen  stuffs,  ironware,  glass,  and  porcelain.  The 
chief  export,  in  addition  to  the  minerals  and  manufactures, 
is  wood.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  Lutherans.  The 
government  is  a monarchy,  in  which  the  power  of  the  .sove- 
reign is  limited  by  that  of  the  states,  or  Geheimraths-col- 
legium.  As  a member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  has  a vote  in  1 he  plenum ; and 
shares  the  fifteenth  vote  in  the  minor  or  representative 
council,  with  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  and  the  three 
Anhalt  duchies  of  Bernburg,  Dessau,  and  Kbthen.  Its  con- 
tingent of  men  to  the  Confederation  is  539.  Revenue  in 
1854,  $288,280.  For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided 
into  the  upper  lordship  of  Rudolstadt,  and  the  lower  lord- 
ships  of  Frankeuhausen  ; and  subdivided  into  ten  bailwicks. 
Capital,  Rudolstadt.  Pop.  in  1852. 69.038. 

SCHWARZBURG-SONDERSHAUSEN,  shwarts'bhrg  (or 
shwdRts'booRG)son^ders-how'zen,an  independent  principality 
of  Central  Germany,  forming  the  twenty-flf;  h state  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  It  consists  of  several  distinct  portions 
situated  between  the  territories  of  Prussian  Saxony  and  the 
Saxon  duchies.  Area.  327  square  miles.  It  is  more  fertile 
than  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  producing  corn,  which,  after 
satisfying  the  home  consumption,  leaves  a small  surplus 
for  export.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  i evenue  is  derived 
from  the  forests,  which  furnish  excellent  timber.  Flax  also 
IS  extensively  cultivated,  and  great  numbe.’sof  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  reared.  The  minerals  include  iron,  alum- 
schist,  and  copperas.  The  first  supplies  several  smelting- 
furnaces  and  forges,  and  from  the  two  last  much  alum  and 
vitriol  are  made.  After  these,  the  only  manufacture  of  any 
importance  is  porcelain.  The  principal  exports  are  corn, 
wool,  wood,  ironware,  iron,  alum,  vitriol,  lampblack,  rosin, 
and  fat  cattle.  The  powers  of  the  sovereign  are  extensive, 
but  exercised  with  the  concurrence  of  a Geheimraths-col- 
legium.  As  a member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  has  a vote  in  the  plenum ; and 
shares  the  fifteenth  vote  of  the  minor  council,  as  mentioned 
above  in  the  case  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.  Its  contin- 
gent to  the  Confederation  is  451  men.  Revenue  iu  1854, 
$200,400.  Public  debt,  $524,200.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses it  is  divided  into  the  upper  lordship  of  Arnstadt.  and 
the  lower  lordship  of  Sondershausen ; and!  subdivided  into 
seven  bailiwicks.  Capital,  Sondershausen.  The  inhabitants 
are  almost  all  Lutherans.  Pop.  in  1852,  60,847. 

SCHWARZ-ELSTUR.  See  Ei.ster. 

SCHWARZENBACII,  shwdRt'.sen-bds',  a market-town  of 
Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  on  the  S.aale,  5 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Hof,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
1860.  It  has  a castle  of  Prince  Schonburg-Waldenburg, 
manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  iron 
forges,  and  breweries. 

SCHWARZENBACII  AM  WALDE,  shwlRUsen-blK'  dm 
^dFdeh,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Fran- 
conia. c miles  S.W.  of  Naila,  with  1036  inhabitants. 

SCHW.ARZENBEK,  .shwdRt'sen-b^k',  a village  of  Denmark, 
duchy  of  Lauenburg,  18  miles  E.  of  Hambu  I’g,  with  a station 
on  the  railway  to  Berlin,  Pop.  700. 

SCHWARZENBERG,  shwdRt'sen-b^RG',  a town  of  Saxony, 
18  miles  S.K.  of  Zwickau,  with  2133  inhabitants,  a castle, 
iron  foundries,  nail  and  wire  factories,  and  iron-mines  in  its 
vicinity. 

SCHWARZENECK  or  SCIIWARZENEGG,  shwdat'sen-gk', 
a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Bern,  5 miles  N.E.  of 
Thun.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  2600. 

SCHWA RZEN FELD,  shwdRUsen-f^lt',  a "illage of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Nab,  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Amberg.  Fop.  1020. 

SCHWARZKOSTELETZ,  shwdRts-kos't^h  iSts',  a town  of 
Bohemia,  6 miles  W.  of  Kaurzim,  on  tho  Dobrawa.  Pop. 
2526.  The  splendid  seat  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  is  in  the 
vicinity. 

SCHWARZ  WALD,  Germany.  See  Black  Forest. 

SCHWARZWASSER,  shwdRts'^'ds'ser,  (“Black  water,”)  a 
river  which  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  flows  W.N.W., 
and  joins  the  Mulde  after  a course  of  about  36  miles. 

SCHWARZWASSER  or  CZARNAWODDA,  chaR-nd-^'od'- 
di,  a river  of  Prussia,  joins  the  Vistula  on  the  left  at 
Bchwetz.  Total  course,  about  80  miles 

SCHWARZWASSER.  a town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  13  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Teschen,  on  the  Vistula.  Pop.  1300. 

SCHWARZWASSER,  a village  of  Austrian  Silesia,  circle 
of  Tivppau,  bailiwick  of  Friedberg.  Pop.  1284. 

SCHWAT  or  ClIGUAT,  a town  of  Asia.  See  Shwat. 

SCliv*  ATZ  or  SCHWAZ,  shwdts,  a town  of  the  Tyrol, 
circle  of  Lower  Innthal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn,  16 
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miles  E.N.E.  of  Innspruck.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  manufactures 
of  cotton  fabrics,  worsted,  tobacco,  and  wire.  In  its  viinily 
are  silver,  copper,  and  iron  mines.  It  suffered  seriously  from 
an  earthquake  in  1820. 

SCHWECHAT,  a town  of  Lower  Austria.  See  Schwaciiat 

SCHWEDELDORF,  .shwiMel-doRf',  (Ober,  o'ber,  and  NiE 
DER,  nee'der.)  two  contiguous  villages  of  Prussian  Silesia,  3 
miles  W.S.'W.  of  Glatz.  United  pop.  1550. 

SCHWEDT,  shw^tt,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brau- 
denburg,  on  the  Oder,  28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Stettin.  Lat.  oO^ 
51'  N.,  Ion.  16°  27'  E.  Pop.  6500.  It  has  a royal  pal.ace, 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  and  manufactures  of 
leather,  tobacco,  and  starch.  Near  it  is  the  royal  summer 
palace  of  Montplaisir. 

SCIIWEGEN  HEIM,  sh^.Vghen-hime',  a village  of  Bavaria, 
near  Germersheim.  Pop.  1346. 

SCHWEICII,  shwlK,  or  SCHWEIG,  shwiG,  a village  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Treves,  on  the  Moselle. 
Pop.  2080. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  shwid'nits  or  shwIUnits,  a fortified  town 
of  Pru.ssian  Silesia,  31  miles  S.W.  of  Breslau,  on  the  railway 
to  Freiberg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Riesengebirge.  Pop.  12,950. 
It  is  well  built,  and  ornamented  with  spacious  squares.  It 
has  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches,  acastle, formerly 
a ducal  residence, but  now  a work-house;  a ProtestaTit  college, 
house  of  correction,  large  barracks,  hospitals,  and  manufac- 
tures of  woven  fabrics.  Schweidnitz  was  the  residence  of 
the  first  Piarists,  was  walled  in  1295,  additionally  fortified 
in  1336,  and  repeatedly  besieged  during  the  Thirty  Years’ 
W'ar.  It  was  made  a regular  fortress  by  Fredei  ick  II.  in 
1747,  and  afterwards  stood  several  sieges,  in  the  last  of 
which,  in  1810,  after  being  beleaguered  for  36  days,  it  was 
taken  and  its  outer  works  dismantled. 

SCHWEIG,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Schweich. 

SCHWEIGERN,  shwi'ghern,  a town  of  Wiiitemberg,  S 
miles  W.  of  Heilbronn.  Pop.  1886. 

SCHWEIGHAUSEN,  shwln'how'zen,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Bas-Rhin.  Pop.  1486. 

SCHWEINA,  shvvPnd,  a town  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  on  a 
small  stream  of  same  name,  affluent  of  the  Werra,  27  miles 
N.  of  Meiningen.  Pop.  1.500. 

SCHWEINAU,  shw'Pnow,  a village  of  Bavari.a,  circle  of 
Middle  Franconia,  about  2 miles  S.S.W.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop. 
1074. 

SCHWEINBARTH,  shwIn'b.aRt',  (Klein,  kiln,  and  Gross, 
groce.)  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Lower  Austria,  on 
the  Moravian  frontiers,  near  Nikolsbuig.  Pop.  2050. 

SCIIWEINFURT,  .shwIiPfooRt.  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Lower  Franconia,  on  the  Main,  and  on  the  railway  from 
Bamberg  to  Nuremberg,  22  miles  N.N.E.  of -W’urzburg.  Pop. 
7347.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  and  has  several  Lutheran 
churches,  a gymnasium,  a high  school,  founded  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden;  various  other  schools,  and 
manufactures  of  leather,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths. 

SCH WEINHEIM,  shwiiPhlme,  a village  of  Bavaria,  in 
Lower  Franconia,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Aschaffenburg.  Pop.  1580. 

SCIIWEININTZ,  shwPnits,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
54  miles  N.E.  of  Merseburg,  on  the  Elster.  Pop.  1250. 

SCHWEINITZ  or  SWEINICZE,  swI-neet'sA,  a market- 
town  of  Bohemia,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Budweis.  Pop.  238. 

SCHWEINWART,  GROSS,  groce  shwiiPwaRt,  or  SCIIWE- 
INB.\RT,  shwIiPbaRt,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  20 
miles  N.E.  of  Vienna,  on  the  Weiden.  Pop.  1229. 

SCHWEITZ.  See  Schwytz. 

SCHWEIZ  or  SCHWEITZ.  See  Switzerland. 

SCHWELM.  .shwSim,  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia, 
35  miles  W.S.W.  of  Arnsberg,  on  the  Elberfeld  and  Dort- 
mund Railway.  Pop.  2325.  It  has  a gymnasium,  and  manu- 
factures of  steel  wares  and  woven  tiibrics,  breweries,  and 
bleaching  grounds. 

SCHWENCK’S  (shw^nks)  STORE,  a post-office  of  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

SCflWENNINGEN,  shwSntning-en,  a market-town  of 
WUrtemberg,  circle  of  Black  Forest,  on  the  Neckar,  near  its 
source,  13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tuttliugen.  Pop.  3771,  who 
manufacture  wooden  clocks. 

SCHWENTINE,  shw§n-tee'neh,  a river  of  Denmark,  duchy 
of  Holstein,  falls  into  the  E.  side  of  the  Kiel  Fiord.  Total 
course.  33  miles. 

SCHWERIN,  shwA-reen/,  or  SKWIERZYNA,  sk^ve-A-zhee'- 
nd,  a town  of  Prussia,  government,  and  60  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Posen,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Obra  with  the  Wartha. 
Pop.  5444. 

SCHWERIN,  shwi-reen',  a town  of  North  Germany,  capi- 
tal of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Schwerin,  and  on  the  railway  from 
Hamburg  to  W'israar,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Lubeck.  Lat.  53°  36' 
N.,  Ion.  il°  30' E.  Pop.  23,149.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  en- 
tered by  7 gates,  and  divided  into  an  old  town,  new  town, 
and  suburb.  Since  1837,  it  has  again  been  the  residence  of 
the  grand  duke,  and  it  has  a ducal  castle,  on  a peninsula 
in  tlie  lake;  a cathedral,  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a synagogue,  several  asylums,  a mint,  and  govern- 
ment offices,  a gymnasium,  veterinary  school,  and  manufao 
tures  of  woollen  cloths,  tobacco,  and  vinegar,  stone- works 
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toundnes,  &c.  Old  Schwerin  was  mentioned  in  records  of 
1018,  as  a town  and  strong  fortress. 

SCHWERIN.  Lake  of,  is  14  miies  in  length,  by  3 miles  in 
average  breadth.  It  receives  the  Elde  on  the  S.,  and  from 
its  N.  extremity  flows  to  the  Stor,  which  enters  the  Baitic  at 
Wismar. 

SCHW^ERSENZ,  shwSa'sents,  or  SWERZENDZ,  swgat'- 
sents,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  6 miles  E.  of  Posen.  Pop. 
2975. 

SCIIWERTE,  shw§R/teh,  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia, 
22  miles  W.  of  Arnsberg,  on  the  Ruhr,  with  2200  inhabit- 
ants, and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth. 

SCIIWETZ,  shw&ts,  or  SWIECIA.  s^e-^t'se-^,  a town  of 
West  Prussia,  31  miles  S.W.  of  Marienwerder,  on  the  Vis- 
tula. Pop.  3100.  It  has  an  old  castle,  and  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  damasks,  ho.siery,  and  earthenware. 

SCHWETZINGEN,  shw§Psing-en,  a town  of  Baden,  circle 
of  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Leimbach,  6 miles  W.S.WL  of  Heidel- 
berg. Pop.  2868. 

SCHWETZKAU,  shwSts^kCw,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland, 

43  miles  S.S.W.  of  Posen.  Pop.  1500. 

SCHWIEBERDINGEN,  shwee'ber-ding'en.  a village  of 

Wurtemberg,  circle  of  Neckar,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Stuttgart. 
Pop.  1.344. 

SCIIWIEBUS,  shwee^bods,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  41  miles  E.S.E.  of  Frankfort,  on  the  Schwemme, 
with  a royal  castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths. 
Pop.  4800. 

SCHWIELOCH,  shwee^oK,  or  SCHMIELUNG,  shmee'- 
k'.ong,  a lake  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  15  miles 
N.E.  of  Lubben,  and  7 miles  in  length.  Its  N.  part  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Spree. 

SCHWIHAU.  shweeTiow,  or  SWIHOW,  swee^how,  a town 
of  Bohemia.  6 miles  N.  of  Klattau.  Pop.  1419. 

SCHWYTZ  or  SCIIWYZ,  sbwits.  written  also  SCHWITZ 
and  SCHWEITZ,  one  of  the  four  forest-cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  confederation,  to  which  it 
gave  name,  bordering  upon  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  which 
.separates  it  from  Unterwalden.  Area,  339  square  miles. 
I’op.  in  I860,  45  039,  of  whom  all  but  524  were  Roman 
Catholics.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous.  The  Ro.s- 
stock  rises  to  8081  feet,  and  the  Righi  to  5905  feet  in  height. 
'J’he  principal  rivers  are  the  Sihl  and  Muotta.  The  Lake 
of  Zurich  forms  a part  of  its  N.,  and  that  of  Zug  a portion 
of  its  W.  boundarie.s.  Some  wine  and  fruits  are  raised,  but 
cattle-rearing  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry.  The  manu- 
factures are  nearly  confined  to  cotton-twist  and  domestic 
fabrics.  The  government  is  a pure  democracy ; and  all  the 
male  inhabitants  above  16  years  of  age  assemble  biennially 
at  Schwytz,  to  exercise  legislative  power.  The  executive 
duties  are  performed  by  a council  of  90  members.  The 
principal  towns  are  Schwytz,  Art.  Kussnacht,  and  Einsie- 
deln.  Schwytz,  with  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  formed,  in 
1307,  the  nucleus  of  the  Swiss  Conderation,  in  which  Schwytz 
now  holds  the  fourth  place. 

SCHWYTZ,  a village  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  above 
canton,  is  situated  in  the  Muotta  Valley,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mythen  Mountain,  17  miles  E.  of  Lucerne.  Pop.  of  parish, 
which  includes  many  other  villages.  5225.  The  principal 
edifices  are  a modern  church,  in  the  cemetery  of  which 
Aloyse  Reding  was  buried;  the  council-house,  with  a col- 
lection of  historical  paintings,  the  arsenal,  containing  na- 
tional trophies,  the  record  office,  a large  new  Jesuits’  col- 
lege, Capucliin  convent,  and  Dominican  nunnery. 

SCHYL  or  SYLL,  sheel  or  shil,  a river  of  Europe,  rises 
near  the  S.  frontier  of  Transylvania,  flows  S.by  E.,  and  falls 
into  the  Danube  50  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Widdin,  opposite  Ra- 
hova. Total  course,  about  150  miles. 

SCIACCA,  shdk'kd.  (anc.  The.r’mw  Sdivuvlfirtce?)  h sen\)ovt 
town  of  Sicily,  on  its  S.  coast.  30  miles  IV.N.W.  of  Girgenti. 
Pop.  12,670.  It  stands  on  a steep  accli\ity.  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  defended  by  l)astions  toward  the  sea,  and  by 
the  castle  of  Luna  on  its  E.  side.  It  has  many  large 
churches,  convents,  and  magazines,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal depots  in  the  island  for  corn,  which  is  laid  up  in  sub- 
terranean caricatnri,  but  the  town  is  wretched  and  poverty- 
stricken.  It  has  manufactures  of  vases  of  antique  shape, 
and  export  trade  in  fruit,  anchovies,  sulphur,  and  barilla. 
Immediately  adjacent,  on  the  E..  are  sulphur  and  saline 
baths,  temperature  126°  and  60°  Fahrenheit,  with  sudorific 
grottoes  cut  in  the  rock,  the  excavation  of  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Dasdalus;  near  these  are  the  hermitage  and  hospi- 
tal of  St.  Calogero.  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Sy.racu.se,  born 
B.  c.  359,  was  the  son  of  a potter  of  Sciacca,  which  also  gave 
birth  to  the  historian  Fazzello. 

SCICLI,  shik^ee,  a town  of  Sicily,  intendency  of  Syracuse, 
on  the  Scicli,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Modica.  Pop.  10,000.  (?) 

SCltENCE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

SCHENCEVILLE.  a village  of  Greene  co.,  New  York,  about 

44  miles  S.M'.  of  Albany. 

SCIENCEVILLE,  a posLoffice  of  Stewart  co..  Georgia. 

SCIEZ  CHAV  AN  EX  FILLY,  se-A/  shA'vd'nA'  fee'yee^,  a vil- 
lage of  the  Saidinian  States,  division  of  Savoy,  3 miles 
W.S. W,  of  Tbonou,  Pop.  1665. 
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SCTGLTANO,  sheel-yd^no.  a town  of  Naples,  province  ol 
Calabria  Citra,  17  miles  S.  ofCosenza.  Pop.  1800, 

SCIGLIO,  sheePyo,  (anc.  Scyllce'uvi,)  or  SCILLA,  .shiPld, 
(anc.  ScyV^la,)  a celebrated  promontory  of  Naples,  province  oi 
Calabria  Ultra,  on  the  Strait  of  Messina ; lat.  38°  14'  30"  N., 
Ion.  15°  45'  E.  It  is  a bold,  rocky  headland,  about  200  feet 
high,  with  its  base  deeply  scooped  out  by  the  action  of  the 
waves.  It  is  situated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait, 
and  opposite  to  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  Cbarybdis.  where 
strong  currents  meet  and  make  wild  uproar.  The  ancient.s 
fabled  thal  'n  a cave  at  the  base  of  this  promontory  dwelt 
Scylla.  a fearful  monster,  who  devoured  the  rash  or  unwary 
mariners  who  approached  too  near;  under  this  figure  indi- 
cating the  perils  which  they  supposed  to  attend  on  this 
fatal  spot.  In  modei  u times,  however,  gunpowder  has  been 
employed  in  removing  some  of  the  more  formidable  rocks, 
and  the  action  of  the  water  may  in  course  of  time  have 
somewhat  widened  the  channel.  Owing,  probably,  in  some 
measure,  to  these  causes,  modern  navigators  find  it  compara- 
tively ea,«y  to  avoid  Scylla  without  foiling  into  Cliarybdis. 

SCILLA,  shiPlA  or  sheel'ia,  or  SCIGLIO,  sheel'yo,  (anc. 
ScyU(Eh/m,)  a maritime  town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  II.,  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Jlessina.  on  the 
above  promontory.  Lat.  38°  14'  5"  N.,  Ion.  15°  45'  E.  Pop. 
4700,  mostly  seafaring  people.  It  has  a strong  fort.  It  suf- 
fered greatly  in  the  earthquake  of  1783. 

SCILLY.  a fi.shing  village  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Cork,  forming  a maritime  suburb  of  Kinsale.  Pop.  700, 

SCILLY  (siFlee)  ISLANDS,  (Fr.  Sorlingues,  sor'IAn^',)  off 
the  S.W.  coast  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  30  miles  W.S.W. 
of  the  Land’s-end.  Lat.  of  light  house  on  St.  Agnes,  49°  53' 
N.,  ion.  6°  20'  W.  They  consist  of  about  140  islets  and  rocks, 
the  principal  of  the  former  being  St.  Mary’s,  Tresco,  St.  Mar- 
tin’.s,  Brechar,  St.  Agnes,  and  Sampson.  Aggregate  area, 
5770  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  2627,  employed  in  fishing,  agri- 
culture. and  manufacturing  kelp.  The  Scilly  Islands  rise 
abruptly  from  a deep  sea,  and  form  a compact  group,  about 
30  miles  in  circumference.  They  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  granite  of  the  most  valuable  de.scription.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  the  soil  in  many  parts  fertile,  producing  good  bar- 
ley, rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Registered  shipping  in  1847-8, 
5{)82  tons.  Hugh  Town,  the  capital,  on  the  island  of  St. 
INlary,  is  the  seat  of  a judicial  court  of  12  per.sons.  who  un- 
dertake the  civil  government  of  the  islands,  and  it  has  a 
pier,  foi't.  and  custom-house,  'fhe.se  islands  communicate  by 
packets  with  Penzance,  between  them  and  which  port  is  a 
dangerous  roi  ky  ledge  termed  the  Wolf.  They  have  several 
.secure  roadsteads ; but  numerous  sbipw'recks  have  occurred 
on  them,  in  one  of  which  3 line-ofbattle  ships,  xrnder  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  were  totally  lost,  October  22. 1707.  They 
have  been  considered  the  or  tin-islands  of  the 

ancients,  and  there  is  a tradition  that  a tract  of  land  con- 
nected them  wiih  Cornwall,  but  they  have  no  mines  of  tin 
or  any  other  metal. 

SCILLY  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat 
16°  28' S.,  ion.  156°  10' W. 

SCINDE.  a country  of  Asia.  See  Sinde. 

SCINDIA’S  DOMINION,  India.  See  Gw’aiior  Dominion. 

SCIO.  shee'oor  ,si'o.  written  also  KHIO,  KHIOS.  and  SKIO, 
(modern  Gr.  Xto,  CIno,  Heeto;  anc.  Chi^ox,)  an  island  belong- 
ing to  'Turkey,  off  the  AY.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  4 miles  AV.  of 
Cape  Bianco,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of 
Scio.  Lat.  of  the  chief  town  on  its  E.  coast.  38°  33'  7"  N., 
Ion.  26° 'l'  E.  Length,  from  N.  to  S..  32  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  18  miles.  Area,  508  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
very  much  diversified.  It  is  naturally  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  islands  of  the  Levant;  and  it  is  recovering 
from  the  desolation  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  the  Turks  dur- 
ing the  Greek  Revolution.  The  principal  products  are  wine 
of  superior  quality,  mastic,  silk,  wool,  cheese,  figs,  lemons, 
oranges,  and  other  fruits ; less  corn  has  usually  been  raised 
than  is  required  for  home  consumption.  Previous  to  1822, 
this  island  was  the  best  governed  and  most  prosperous  in  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  and  had  thriving  silk  manufactories, 
and  considerable  trade  with  Constantinople,  Syria,  and 
Egypt;  but  in  the  above  year,  some  of  its  inhabitants  hav- 
ing joined  the  Samians  in  their  revolt,  nearly  all  the  popu- 
lation. comprising  from  120.000  to  130.000  persons,  were  mas- 
.sacred  or  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  buildings  and  plaiCations 
were  for  the  most  part  destroyed.  'The  tragic  poet  Ion.  the 
historian  Theopompus,  the  sophist  Theocritus,  and  the 
philosopher.  Metrodorus.  were  natives  of  this  island,  which 
also  claims,  in  opposition  to  Smyrna,  to  be  the  birthplace 

of  Homer.  Capital.  Scio.  Pop.  estimated  at  62.000. Adj 

and  inhab.  Chiot,  kee/ot,  or  SciOT,  shee'ot;  or  ChFan,  when 
the  ancient  island  is  referred  to. 

SCIO,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  the  above 
Island,  near  the  middle  of  the  E.  coast.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  Imuses  of  hewn  stone  or  brick,  and  gei.erallj 
with  terraced  roofs.  It  is  defended  by  a castle:  has  manu- 
factures of  velvet  and  some  lighter  fabrics:  and  at  i's  har- 
bor, which  is  formed  by  two  moles,  and  provided  with  two 
light  houses,  which  its  difficulty  of  acces.  renders  necessary, 
carries  on  a considerable  trade.  Pop.  14..500. 

SCI'O,  a post-village  and  township  of  Alleghany  co..  New 
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fork,  on  the  Erie  Kailroad,  about  80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ro- 
chester. Pop.  1631. 

SCIO,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio. 

SCIO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mi- 
chigan, on  the  Central  Kailroad,  5 or  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Ann 
\rbor.  Pop.  1817. 

SCIOLZE.  shold^zA,  a village  of  North  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
province,  and  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Turin.  Pop.  1124. 

SCIONZIEK,  she-on-ze-aia/,  a village  of  Savoy,  province 
ofFaudgny.  Pop.  2436. 

SClOKT’iNO,  shoR-tee^no,  a town  of  Sicily,  province,  and 
14  miles  N.W.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  6000. 

SCIOTO,  sl-o'to,  a beautiful  river  of  Ohio,  and  one  of  the 
largest  streams  which  intersect  the  state,  rises  in  Hardin 
county,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami.  It  flows  S.E. 
to  Columbus,  where  it  receives  its  principal  affluent,  the 
Olentangy  River,  after  which  its  direction  is  almost  due  S., 
until  it  enters  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth.  Its  length  is  esti- 
mated at  200  mile.s.  The  valley  through  which  it  flows  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  much  improved.  The  Ohio  and  Erie 
Canal  is  constructed  along  the  lower  parts  of  this  river,  for 
a distance  of  90  miles.  Its  largest  tributaries,  besides  the 
Olentangy  River,  are  Darby,  Walnut,  and  Paint  Creeks. 

SCIOTO,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  the 
Ohio  Rivei-,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky,  contains  about 
630  squai-e  miles.  The  Scioto  River,  from  which  the  name  is 
derived,  flows  from  N.  to  S.,  through  the  middle  of  the 
county,  which  is  also  drained  by  the  Little  Scioto  River  and 
Brush  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil  fertile,  particu- 
larly in  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  river.  The  red  sand- 
stone underlies  part  of  the  surface.  Extensive  mines  of 
iron  are  worked  in  the  E.  part  of  the  county.  The  Ohio  Ca- 
nal has  its  S.  terminus  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  county  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  Railroad.  Capi- 
tal, Portsmouth.  Pop.  24,297. 

SCIOTO,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co..  New  York. 

SCIOTO,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1579. 

SCIO'I'O,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1484. 

SCIOTO,  a township  of  Pickaw’ay  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1531. 

SCIOTO,  a township  of  Ross  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  2093. 

SCIOTO,  a ijost-village  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio,  about  100  miles 
S.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1554. 

SCIOTO,  a township  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  499. 

SCIOTO  BltlDGE,  a po.st-office  of  Delaware  co..  Ohio. 

SCIO'TOVILLE,  a post-village  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Scioto  and  Hockiug  Valley  Railroad,  6 miles  from  Ports- 
mouth. 

SCI  PAN.  an  island  of  Dalmatia.  See  Giupana. 

SCIPIO.  sip'e-o,  a post-township  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York, 
10  miles  S.of  Auburn,  intersected  by  the  Auburn  and  Ithaca 
Railroad,  about  UO  miles  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2066. 

SCIPIO,  a township  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1758. 

SCiPIO,  a township  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by 
Mad  River,  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  Poj).  1835. 

SC;PIO,  a township  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1037. 

SCIPIO,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  .346. 

SCIPIO,  a village  cf  Franklin  co.,  Indiana,  11  miles  E.  of 
Rrookville. 

SCIPIO.  a thriving  post-village  of  Jennings  co..  Indiana, 
on  the  "Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  31  miles  N.W. 
of  Madison. 

SCI  IMO,  a township  of  La  Porte  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  806. 

SCI  PIO  CENTRE,  a village  of  Scipio  township,  Cayuga 
CO..  New  York. 

SCIPIO  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  HilLsdale  co.,  Michigan. 

SCI  PHOVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York, 
12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Auimm. 

SCISCIANO,  she-.«hd^no.  a village  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  W.S.W.  of  Nola.  Pop.  1100. 

SCITHCO.  a post-office  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut. 

SCITUATE.  sit'u-At,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ply- 
mouth CO.,  Mas.sachusetts.  with  a harbor  on  Massachusetts 
Bay,  25  miles  S E.  by  S.  of  Boston.  It  has  4 churches,  10 
stores,  a bank,  an  armory,  and  high-school.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  engaged  in  commerce,  the  fisheries,  and  manufac- 
tures. About  20  vessels  are  owned  here.  Pop.  2-’27. 

SCITUATE,  a township  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island, 
12  miles  W.  by  S.of  Providence.  It  contains  numerous 
cotton  and  woollen  factories,  and  a bank.  Pop.  4251. 

SCL.WONIA.  a province  of  Austria.  See  Slavonia. 

SCLAYN,  sklln,  a villaae  of  Belgium,  province,  and  10 
miles  E.  of  Namur,  on  the  Meuse.  Pop.  1492. 

SCODRA.  See  Scutari. 

SCOGLIO  GRANDE,  skdiPyo  gr^n'd.'i.  the  largest  of  the 
Brioni  l.sland.s,  in  the  Adriatic,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Istria.  4 
miles  N.W.  of  Pola.  On  its  E.  side  is  £he  village  of  Brioni. 

SCOGLIO  GRANDE,  one  of  the  Ponza  Islands,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Naples 

SCOLE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SCO.MBl,  skouPbee.  a river  of  European  Turkey,  in  Al- 
bania, rises  on  the  border  of  Macedonia,  and  after  a W. 
course  of  130  miles,  enters  the  Adriatic,  15  miles  S.  of  Du- 
razzo. 

SCONE  or  SCOON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  2^  miles 
N.  of  Perth.'  Pop.  2422,  of  whom  1431  are  in  the  village  of 
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New  Scone,  which  is  substantially  built.  At  ancient  Scone, 
of  which  almost  the  only  remnant  is  a market  cross,  the 
kings  of  Scotland  were  formerly  crowned,  on  a famous  stone 
now  pre.served  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Here  Avas  an  abbey 
and  royal  palace  of  the  Scottish  kings ; on  its  site  now  stands 
a modern  palace,  the  residence  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

SCONONDO/A  or  SKANANDO'A,  a post-village  of  Oneida 
co..  New  York,  on  a creek  of  the  same  name,  22  miles  W.  of 
Utica. 

SCOO'BRR,  a post-office  of  Kemper  co.,  Mississippi. 

SCOO'NIE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

SCOPELO,  an  island,  Grecian  Archipelago.  See  Skopelo, 

SCOPIA,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Uskup. 

SCOP'WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SCOlUBOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

SCORFF,  skoRf,  a river  of  France,  department  of  Morbi- 
ban,  after  a S.  course  of  30  miles,  enters  the  harbor  of 
L’Orient.  It  is  navigable  to  Pont  Scorff,  a distance  of  7 
miles. 

SCORRANO,  skoR-Rl/no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto,  E.N.E.  of  Gallipoli.  It  stands  on  a hill,  and  has 
2 convents.  Pop.  1.300. 

SCdlUTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  on 
the  Swale,  with  a station  on  the  Preston  and  Carlisle  Rail- 
way, 8^  miles  S.E.  of  Lancaster. 

SCOT/BY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  Avith 
a station  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway,  2^  miles  E. 
of  Carlisle. 

SCOTFORTII,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

SCOTCH  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa. 

SCOTCH  HILL,  a post-office  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SCOTCH  PLAINS,  a post-village  of  Es.sex  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  NeAv  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  about  40  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Trenton.  It  contains  2 stores,  7 mills,  including  an  oil 
and  a .straAv-paper  mill,  1 church,  and  about  75  dwellings. 

SCOTCH  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio. 

SCOTCH'TOWN,  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  New  York, 
107  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

SCOTIPERN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

scorn  A,  a post-village  of  Schenectady  co.,  Nbav  York,  18 
miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

SCOTIA,  a post-village  of  Pope  co..  Arkansas,  83  miles 
N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

SCOTLAND,  skot'l.and.  (anc.  Caledofnia ; It.  Scozin,  skod^- 
ze-d;  Sp.  A’.wocia.  Ss-koRhe-^;  Fr.  .^co.sse.  A'koss' ; Ger.  iic/iott- 
land,  shottflant;  Dutch.  Scliotiund,  sKoPldnt.)  the  N.  divi- 
sion of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  between  lat.  54°  38'  and 
58°  40'  24"  N..  and  Ion.  1°  46'  and'  6°  8'  .30"  W.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  England  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Tweed,  S.W.  by  the 
SolAvay  Frith,  and  S.  partly  by  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  partly 
by  an  indefinite  moorland  tract,  known  anciently  by  the 
name  of  the  Debatable  Land;  and  is  bounded  E.  by  the 
North  Sea,  and  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  'I'he 
greatest  length,  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W..  between  Dur.net 
Head  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  is  287  miles.  'The  breadth 
varies  exceedingly.  IMeasured  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  betAveen 
Kinnaird’s  Head  and  the  Mull  of  Kintyre.  it  is  217  miles; 
and  on  the  parallels  of  56°,  57°,  and  5S°  respectively.  120, 
125.  and  43  miles.  Between  Alloa,  on  the  F'oith,  and  Dum- 
barton, on  the  Clyde,  the  Avidth  is  diminished  to  33  miles; 
and  farther  N.,  Avhere  a kind  of  peninsula  is  formed  by  the 
Dornoch  Frith  on  the  E.  and  Loch  Broom  on  the  W..  it  does 
not  exceed  24  miles.  These  measurements  apply  only  to  the 
mainland,  and  therefore  when  the  true  area  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained. it  is  necessary  to  add  the  numerous  islands  Avhich 
singly  or  in  groups  line  its  coasts,  and  form  one  of  their  pe- 
culiar features.  On  the  E.  coast  these  islands  are  .so  few 
and  small  as  not  to  require  special  notice;  but  on  the  N. 
are  the  tAvo  large  groups  of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands.  of 
magnitude  sufficient  to  form  a .separate  county;  while  on 
the  W.,  a series  of  groups,  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  the 
Hebrides  or  Westei-n  Isles,  stretch  almost  uninterruptedly 
from  N.  to  S..  at  a short  distance  from  the  coast,  and  though 
not  constituting  .separate  counties,  form  no  insignificant 
portion  of  the  Avhole  area  of  the  country.  'The  largest  of 
them  are  Lewis  and  Harris,  North  Uist.  South  Uist.  Skye, 
Mull,  Jura,  and  Islay.  In  the  S.W..  the  islands  of  Arran 
and  Bute  have  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
formed  into  a .separate  county,  under  the  name  of  the  latter. 

Coasts,  Roadsteads,  and  Harbors. — Scotland  in  its  general 
appearance  contrasts  strikingly  with  England,  pos.sessing  feAv 
of  the  long,  open  valley.s,  and  wide,  undulating  plains  for 
Avhich  the  latter  is  distinguished.  The  coast  line.  Avith  the 
exception  of  a portion  in  the  N.E.,  chiefly  along  the  .Moray 
Frith,  and  another  in  the  S.W.,  along  the  SoLvay  Frith. 
Avhere  Ioav  and  sandy  beaches  have  been  formed,  presents  an 
almost  uninterruptefJ  succes.sion  of  deep  indentations  and 
bold,  rocky  cliffs  and  headlands.  Of  these,  the  fir  larger  part 
are  traced  on  the  W.  coast,  where,  as  it  Avould  seem,  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  breaking  with  tremendous  force,  have 
scooped  out  Avide  gulfs,  and  penetrated  far  inland,  formin^j 
arms  of  tlie  sea.  to  Avhich  has  been  given  the  name  of  lochs 
Of  these  sea-loihs,  which  are  entirely  confined  to  the  W. 
coast,  the  largest  are  Loch  Long,  between  the  shires  of  Ar 
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gyl®  and  Dambartoi  , Lr ch  Fine  wholly,  and  Loch  Linnhe 
chiefly,  in  Argyle^hire,  the  former  celebrated  for  its  herring- 
Psheries,  and  the  latter  of  great  navigable  importance  as  the 
S.W.  outlet  of  the  Caledonian  Canal ; Carron,  Torridon, 
Gare,  Ewe,  and  Greinord  in  Koss-shiie;  Broom,  partly  be- 
tween [loss-shire  and  an  isolated  portion  of  Cromarty.-hire ; 
Enard,  in  the  same  part  of  Cromartyshire;  and  Assynt  and 
Laxford,  in  Sutherlandshire.  On  the  K.  coast  all  the  im- 
portant indentations  are  river-estuaries,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  IViths.  I’l-oceeding  from  N.  to  S.. 
they  occur  in  the  following  order; — The  Dornoch  Frith,  be- 
tween Sutherland  and  Boss:  the  Moray  or  Murray  Frith, 
subdivided  into  the  two  minor  friths  of  Cromarty  and  Beau- 
ley.  the  latter  distinguished  as  the  N.E.  outlet  of  the  Cale- 
donian Canal;  the  Frith  ofTay,  separating  Forfar  and  part 
of  Ferth  from  Fife:  and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  between  Fife 
and  the  Lothians.  The  only  frith  on  the  \V.  coast  is  that  of 
Clyde,  situated  S.  of  the  line  of  lochs  above  mentioned; 
though  in  a manner  isolated  from  the  other  friths,  it  sur- 
passes them  all  in  navigable  importance. 

The  most  conspicuous  headlands  of  the  coast  are — on  the 
E.,  St.  Abb's  Head.  Fife  Ness,  Button  Nes.s,  Peterhead.  Kin- 
naird  s Head,  and  Tarbat  Ness;  and  on  the  N.,  Duncausbay 
Head,  Dunnet  Head,  and  Cape  Wrath.  On  the  W.,  the 
shores  both  of  the  mainland  and  islands  bristle  with  lofty 
and  rocky  promontories,  but  from  lying  out  of  the  principal 
lines  of  navigation,  are  not  much  known  by  name;  in  the 
S.W.  and  S.  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Mull  of  Kintyre, 
the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and  Burrow  Head. 

A single  glance  at  the  configuration  of  the  coast  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  its  navigation  is  nowhere  safe,  and  is  in 
many  parts  beset  with  dangers.  On  the  FJ.  coast  are  several 
tracts  where  there  is  no  port  or  roadstead  in  which  large 
ves.sels  can  take  refuge  in  a N.  or  E.  gale;  and  on  the  N.. 
not  only  is  it  neces.sary  to  skirt  a wild  and  rocky  coast,  con- 
taining such  precipices  as  those  which  are  presented  in 
Duncausbay  Head,  Dunnet  Head,  and  Cape  Wrath,  but  to 
encounter  the  huge  billows  of  the  .Atlantic,  and  the  fury  of 
a tide  sometimes  running  9 miles  an  hour.  But  after  de- 
ducting all  these  comparatively  utisheltered  coasts,  a long 
extent  of  shore  remains,  on  which  art  has  done  much,  and 
nature  more,  to  provide  harbors  and  roadsteads.  Thus  on 
the  E.,  within  Ihe  Frith  of  Forth,  we  find  the  harbors  of 
Leith.  Grititon.  Burntisland,  and  Grangemouth,  and  the 
ro  (dstead.^  of  i^eith  or  Inchkeith.  and  still  more  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s Hope,  whei-e  whole  fleets  can  ride  under  perfect  shel- 
ter from  every  dangerous  wind;  within  the  Frith  of  Tay, 
when  once  the  dangers  of  the  bar  are  escaped,  the  harbor  of 
Dundee  gives  unlimited  accommodation;  and  still  farther 
N.,  beyond  Kinnaird’s  Head,  the  .Moray  Frith  opens  wide 
its  arms  of  Beauley  and  Cromarty,  more  especially  the 
tatter,  which,  with  respect  to  c.ipacity,  depth  of  water, 
anchorage,  and  shelter,  can  scarcely  be  surpas.sed.  On  the 
N.  part  of  the  W.  coast,  many  of  the  bays  and  lochs,  both 
of  the  mainland  and  the  islands,  afford  excellent  anchorage 
and  shelter:  but  the  sterile  nature  of  the  country  makes  it 
of  comparatively  little  consequence.  The  case  is  ditferent 
with  the  more  S.  part  of  the  W.  coast.  The  Frith  of  Clyde, 
within  which  a vast  amount  of  commerce  centres,  has  here 
two  main  entrances,  one  from  the  W..  and  the  other  from 
the  S..  and  V)oth  of  them  through  what  is  called  ihe  North 
Channel.  The  W.  entrance,  between  the  .Mull  of  Kintyre 
and  Fair  Head,  where  the  distance  between  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  coasts  is  not  more  than  14  miles,  communicates  di- 
rectly with  the  Atlantic,  aiid  is  consequently  the  great 
thoroughfare  for  the  traffic  with  the  New  World;  the  S. 
entrance  communicates  with  the  Irish  Sea.  and  through  it 
opens  a free  communication  both  with  the  E.  coast  of  Ire- 
land and  the  more  important  W.  coast  of  England. 

Face,  df  the  Count nj,  Mou)daitis,  die. — The  greater  part  of 
the  surface  of  Scotland  is  irregularly  distributed  into  moun- 
tsiins  and  valleys,  a very  small  portion  extending  into  level 
plains.  The  whole  country  is  marked  out  by  natural  fea- 
tures into  three  great  divisions.  The  region  in  the  S.,  com- 
prised between  the  frontiers  of  England  and  the  Lammer- 
moor  and  I’entland  Hills,  is  especially  mountainous,  pre- 
senting. both  in  isolated  masses  and  continuous  ranges,  a 
greatnumber  of  summits  which  are  moi-e  than  200U  feet  above 
the  sea.  'i'he  more  conspicuous  of  these  are  Queensbery  Hill, 
the  Lowthers.  Hartfell,  and  Dollar  Law,  which  attain  the 
respective  heights  of  22o9,  2496.  2<i’55,  and  2790  feet.  The 
most  reunrkaiile  of  the  isolated  hills  are  Cairnsmuir,  2598 
feet  high,  and  Critfel.  1830  feet,  the  one  in  the  W.,  and  the 
atl  er  in  the  E.  of  Kirkcudbrightshire;  and  Tintoc.  2306  feet 
In  elevation,  in  Lanarkshire.  Most  of  the  mountains  have 
Hat  or  rounded  summits,  and  slope  grailually.  without  break- 
ing itito  precipices.  They  are  in  general  clad  with  a rich 
verdure,  and  are  intersected  by  a great  number  of  beautiful 
pastoral  valleys.  The.se  usually  borrow  their  nanies  from 
the  streams  which  flow  through  them,  atid  form  the  dales 
of  Nithdale.  Annandale,  Teviotdale,  and  others,  well  known 
Id  border  minstrel.sy. 

The  central  region,  commencing  where  the  S.  terminates, 
and  extending  N.  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  and  occupy- 
ing not  more  than  a sixth  of  the  whole  surface,  is  by  far  the 
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wealthiest,  and  contains  probably  thiee-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Scotland.  This  superiority  it  owes  partly  to  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  but  more  to  its  mineral  treasures.  It  com- 
prises the  lower  parts  of  the  basins  of  the  Clyde,  Forth,  and 
Tay,  including  the  rich  alluvial  flats  which  line  the  banks 
of  these  rivers,  as  well  as  the  finely  undulating  slopes  and 
straths  which  gradually  rise  from  them:  and  in  its  cities, 
towns,  and  numerou.s  villages,  its  country-seats  and  orna- 
mented grounds,  its  orchards,  gardens,  and  ciiltivated  fields, 
proclaims  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  abodes 
of  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture.  Considered  as  a 
whole,  it  is  much  less  elevated  than  the  general  surface  of 
Scotland;  yet  with  the  exception  of  what  are  called  carse- 
lands.  the  diversities  of  hill  and  dale  are  never  wanting,  and 
in  several  of  the  continuous  ridges  stretching  across  its  sur- 
face. it  attains  considerable  heights.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  ridges  are  the  Kilpatrick  and  Campsie  Hills,  the 
Ochil  Hills,  and  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  all  lying  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other. 

The  N.  region,  consisting  of  the  wholeof  the  i.sland  situated 
N.  and  W.  of  a line  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  to  Stonehaven,  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  three,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
elevation  of  the  mountain  ranges  by  which  it  is  traversed. 
Immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  the 
Grampians  rise  in  majesty,  and  present  an  apparently  im- 
penetrable barrier,  behind  which  the  ancient  Caledonians 
took  refuge,  and  defied  the  Roman  legions.  Commencing 
in  the  S.W.  corner  of  Invernes.s-shire,  they  proceed  in  a 
N.E.  direction,  sending  out  numerous  ramifications,  to  near 
the  E.  shores  of  Aberdeenshire,  having  traversed  the  entire 
breadth  of  Scotland.  This  is  the  loftiest  mountain  chain  in 
Gi’eat  Britain,  and  comprises  .several  summits  exceeding 
4000  feet.  The  culminating  point,  long  supposed  to  be  Ben 
Nevis,  4370  feet,  in  the  4V.  of  Inverness-shire,  is  now  claimed 
by  Ben  Maedhui,  said  to  be  4:. 05  feet.  It  forms  one  of  the 
remarkable  clusters  of  mountains  which  meet  on  the  bor- 
ders of  .Vberdeen,  Banff,  and  Inverness.  The  others  con- 
nected with  it  are  the  celebrated  Cairngorm.  Cairntoul.  and 
Hen  Avon,  respectively  4095.  4220,  and  3967  feet  in  height. 
To  these  may  be  addeil  Ben  Cru.ichan.  in  Argyleshire.  3670 
feet:  Benlomond.  in  Stirlingshire.  3195  feet;  lien  More.  Ben 
Lawers,  Schiehallion.  and  Benvoirlich.  in  Perthshire,  re- 
spectively 3819.  3945,3513,  .3180,  and  -3551  feet;  and  B.-in- 
noch.  on  the  N.  frontiers  of  Forfar,  3377  feet  in  elevation. 
The  Grampians  in  general  have  a very  sterile  and  desolate 
aspect.  The  gra,ss  or  heath  which  usually  covers  their  lower 
acclivities  often  disappears  in  the  asceiit.  and,  long  before 
the  loftiest  summits  are  reached,  vegetation  appears  to  be 
all  but  extinct.  Many  of  the  mountains  have  a rounded 
firm,  but  others  terminate  in  fantastic  peaks,  and  have 
their  sides  cleft  by  ravines,  presenting  precipices  of  many 
hundred  feet.  One  of  these,  on  Ben  Maedhui,  has  a height 
of  1000  feet,  and  another,  on  Ben  Nevi.s.  a height  of  1500 
feet.  On  the  N.  and  IV.  shores  of  the  lakes  of  Glenmore, 
another  series  of  mountain  chains  begin  to  rise,  and  are 
continued  with  little  interruption  to  the  N.  crast.  across 
the  counties  of  Inverness,  Ross,  and  Sutherland:  their  gene- 
ral level  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  Gnampian.s.  and 
their  loftier  summits,  rising  generally  from  an  elevated 
table-land,  lose  eon.«iderably  in  their  apparent  height.  The 
more  remarkable  of  the  summits  are  Ben  Wyvis.  in  Ross- 
shire.  .3720  feet;  Beiidearg.  Ben  .More,  and  Bei<  Clibbrick.  in 
Sutherland,  respectively  3550.  3231,  and  3165  feet  high  ; and 
Morven,  in  Caithness,  with  an  elevation  of  2334  feet.  The 
county  in  which  the  last-mentioned  is  situated  slopes  gra- 
dually towai’ds  the  W..  and  spreads  out  intr  an  undulating 
plain,  in  some  places  fertile,  but  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
stunted  heath.  The  same  lowering  of  the  surface  is  also  ex- 
hibited towards  the  E.  coast,  and  still  more  along  the  shores 
of  the  Moray  Frith  and  of  Aberdeen,  The  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land compri.se  that  portion  S.  of  the  river  Tay,  and  the  low 
country  ail  along  the  E.  and  N.E.  coasts. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — 'These  will  be  found  described  in 
the  article  on  the  British  Empire,  pages  28v-290. 

Hirers. — In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  these 
are  both  numerous  and  of  great  magnitude;  but,  in  con- 
se(}uenee  of  the  configuration  of  the  surface,  are  not  very 
eiiuahly  diffused,  the  W.  part  containing  almost  all  the 
lakes,  and  the  E.,  with  a single  exception,  all  the  more  i.n- 
portant  rivers.  The  'Tweed,  though  usually  consi.lered  a 
Scotch  river,  has  the  lower  and  more  valuable  part  of  its 
course  in  England.  It  wants  the  wide  estuary  which  is 
common  to  the  rivers  of  Scotland.  It  is  celebrafed  for  its 
salmon  fisheries,  but  in  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of 
its  mouth,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  is  of  little  navi- 
gable importance.  Its  length,  including  numerous  wind- 
ings. exceeds  lOO  miles.  'The  next  river  is  the  Forth,  which 
has  its  sources  in  Benlomond.  and  possesses  comparariveiy 
little  importance  till  it  reaches  Stirling,  m here  it  commences 
the  beauliful  windings  for  which  it  is  celebrated,  and  begins 
to  be  navigable,  at  first  only  for  small  sloops  favored  by  the 
tide,  but  at  .\lloa,  and  thereafter  to  its  mouth,  fe'-  ves,-els  of 
the  largest  class.  Its  length,  including  windings,  if  con- 
ceived to  terminate  at  Kincardine,  is  about  100  miles;  out, 
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when  Its  estnary  is  aided,  is  increased  to  at  least  140  miles. 
The  Tay,  owing  not  so  much  to  the  depth  and  width  of  its 
channel,  as  to  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  and  the  supplies  i 
which  it  is  constantly  receiving  from  cloudy  mountain  re-  j 
gions  and  melting  snows,  surpasses  all  the  rivers  of  Great  [ 
Britain  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  dis-  i 
charges  into  the  sea.  It  has  its  source  in  the  W.  extremity  j 
of  Perthshire,  and  pursues  a very  tortuous  course  S.E.  till 
it  reaches  Perth,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  with  the  favor 
of  the  tide,  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  and  begins  to  form  the 
frith  of  its  name.  Its  salmon  fisheries  are  the  most  valu- 
able in  Great  Britain.  Its  whole  length,  from  its  source  to 
the  E.  extremity  of  its  frith  at  Button  Ness,  is  about  110 
miles.  The  next  river  of  importance  is  the  Dee,  which  ori- 
ginates in  a number  of  torrents  .sent  down  from  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  Grampians  in  the  W.  of  Aberdeenshire,  and, 
flowing  almost  due  E.,  liills  into  the  sea  at  the  town  of 
New  Aberdeen.  Almost  at  the  same  point,  immediately  to 
the  N.,  the  Don  also  has  its  mouth.  The  chief  importance 
of  both  rivers  is  derived  from  their  salmon  fisheries  and  the 
granite  quarries  on  their  banks.  The  length  of  (he  Dee  is 
about  80  miles,  and  that  of  the  Don  60  mile.s.  The  Spey 
rises  among  the  recesses  of  the  Grampians,  between  Lochs 
Laggan  and  Lochy,  flows  first  E.N.E.,  and  then  E.  through 
the  celebrated  strath  of  the  .same  name,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  without  forming  any  estuary.  Its  stream,  remarkable 
for  its  rapidity,  in  which  it  surpasses  all  other  British  rivers, 
has  a length  of  about  96  miles.  This  is  the  la.st  of  the  rivers 
of  the  E.  coast  deserving  of  special  notice.  The  principal 
river  on  the  W.  coast  is  the  Clyde.  whi<  h in  navigable  im- 
portance far  surpasses  all  the  other  Scotch  rivers.  It  rises 
at  a short  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  Annan  and 
the  Tweed,  and  flowing  very  circuitously  in  a N.W.  direc- 
tion, discharges  itself  into  the  broad  frith  which  bears  its 
name.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  dashes  along  with 
the  impetuosity  of  a mountain  torrent,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Lanark  forms  a series  of  magnificent  fiills,  but 
in  the  lower  part  winds  along  in  a gradually-widening  val- 
ley till  it  reaches  Glasgow,  and  at  the  very  point  when  it 
first  becomes  navigable  is  covered  with  ships.  Its  length, 
from  its  source  to  Dumbarton,  at  which  it  is  conceived  to 
terminate,  is  about  73  miles;  but  if  continued  to  Greenock, 
is  86  miles.  In  the  Solway  Frith,  which  may  be  considered 
the  S.  coast  of  Scotland,  are  the  mouths  of  the  only  three 
of  its  rivers  in  which  a S.  direction  predominates;  they  are 
the  Dee,  Nith,  and  Annan.  The  first  becomes  navigable 
about  2 miles  above  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  at  its 
mouth  forms  a broad  estuary.  The  rivers  of  Solway  Frith 
and  its  coasts  are  much  visited  by  salmon,  and  furnish  a 
considerable  revenue  from  their  fisheries. 

Lakes. — The  numerous  lakes  of  Scotland,  situated  for  the 
most  part,  in  Highland  glens,  are  celebrated  for  the  gran- 
deur and  varied  beauty  of  their  scenery.  They  are  generally 
characterized  by  a length  altogether  disproportioned  to  their 
breadth.  The  most  remarkable  are  Loch  Lomond,  the 
I v-'.-r-c  and  finest  in  Great  Britain,  situated  chiefly  in  the 
county  of  Dumbarton,  21  miles  in  length,  7 miles  in  maxi- 
mum breadth,  20  fathoms  in  average,  and  120  fathoms  in 
maximum  depth;  Loch  Awe.  in  Argyleshire,  28  miles  in 
length,  and  2?  miles  in  maximum  breadth;  Lochs  Ness, 
Oich.  and  Lochy,  in  Inverness  shire,  forming  the  remarkable 
chain  of  which  advantage  has  been  taken  to  form  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  which  connects  the  North  Sea  and  the  At- 
lantic; Lochs  Shin,  in  Sutherland;  Maree,  in  Ross-shire; 
Arkegg,  Morrer,  and  Laggan,  in  Inverness-shire;  Ericht, 
chiefly  in  Inverness,  though  partly  in  Perth;  and  Tay,  Earn, 
Rannoch,  Katrine,  Achray.  Venachar,  and  Lubnaig,  all  in 
Perthshire.  Among  Lowland  lakes,  the  most  celebrated  in 
every  respect  is  Loch  Leven,  in  Kinross-shire,  which,  in  the 
roundness  of  its  form,  contrasts  strikingly  with  all  the  other 
large  lakes  above  mentioned.  The  Caledonian  Canal,  alraidy 
mentioned,  has  a length  of  60^  miles,  of  which  37i  miles  are  I 
lochs,  and  a minimum  depth  of  nearly  20  feet ; and  though  j 
making  a very  small  return  for  the  million  of  pounds  ster-  | 
ling  expended  on  it,  it  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  j 
works  of  modern  engineering.  | 

Climate.. — The  climate  of  Scotland  varies  according  to  the 
locality;  but.  on  the  whole,  is  eminently  conducive  both  to 
bodily  and  mental  vigor.  The  W.  .and  S.  parts  are  mild,  but  [ 
humid;  the  central  and  elevated  regions  chill  and  humid;  { 
the  eastern  plains  and  Lowlands  more  genial,  though  ex- 
posed in  spring  to  chill  east  winds.  In  the  Lowlands  the 
summer  is  not  so  hot,  but  the  winter  is.  on  the  whole, 
milder  than  that  of  England.  The  f illowing  table  exhibits 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  several  localities ; — 
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.Mean  of 
winter. 

Mean  of 
suru'er. 

Mean  of 
Year. 

Rain  in 
inches. 

^ Kdinbtirgh 

Deg. 

.S8-4 

Deg. 

57-2 

Dej. 

471 

240  ' 

j iSl.  .\Ddrewg 

39-2 

58-9 

48-6 

.39-0 

.')9'.5 

49-2 

27'5  ' 

KIgiii 

38-4 

57  0 

47-7 

250 

Invornesg 

35-0 

570 

460 

270 

Glasgow 

;i9-6 

601 

49-8 

29-5 

PerMi,  (Klutauns) 

1 37-6 

57-2 

46-9 

30-8 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  mainland  is  47‘^-9 
Fahrenheit.  Within  the  whole  country  there  is  not  a single 
district  that  can  be  called  unhealthy.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  W.  and  S.W.;  in  the  spring,  N.  and  N.E.  The  greates* 
amount  of  rain  falls  on  the  W.  coasts.  See  British  Empire. 
page  288. 

Agriculture. — The  cultivable  land  of  England  exceeds 
three-fourths,  while  that  of  Scotland  is  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  surface,  and  hence  the  agriculture  of  the 
latter  is  not  .so  much  distinguished  for  the  extent  of  land 
which  it  occupies,  as  for  the  skill  and  industry  with  which 
all  its  various  processes  are  usually  conducted.  Con.sider- 
able  tracts  in  the  Highlands  derive  their  chief  value  froe. 
their  shootings,  and  are  found  to  remunerate  their  proprie- 
tors most  liberally  when  converted  into  deer  forest.s.  A very 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder  of  the  Highland  surface, 
and  also  of  the  more  mountainous  Lowland  districts,  is 
rented  by  store  farmers,  who  confine  their  agricultural  oi>«- 
rations  to  the  cultivation  of  root-crops,  particularly  turnips 
wherever  they  can  be  successfully  grown,  and  of  pjitches  ot 
oats  for  the  indispensable  supplies  of  meal  and  fodder,  and 
devote  their  chief  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  At  all  the  great  fairs  of  the  country,  particularly 
the  celebrated  trysts  of  Falkirk,  they  have  long  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  numbers  and  excellence  of  their 
lean  stock,  which  are  there  purcha.sed,  chiefly  by  dealers 
from  the  S.,  for  the  purpo.se  of  being  fattened  on  the  rich 
pastures  of  England.  In  recent  times,  however,  owing  to 
the  facilities  afforded  by  steam  and  railway  conveyance,  the 
fattening  of  stock  attracts  much  more  attention  than  pre- 
viously; and  many  districts  which  formerly  furnished  lean 
stock  only,  are  enabled,  by  an  extension  of  the  turnip-hu.s- 
bandry  and  occasional  supplies  of  oil-cake,  to  feed  off  part 
of  their  stock,  and  convey  it  at  once  to  its  final  destination. 
In  the  more  celebrated  arable  districts  of  Scotland  the  art 
of  fiirming  may  be  seen  in  as  high  perfection  as  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe.  The  dairy  hu.sl-andry  in  general 
merits  less  praise,  but  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
Lanarkshire  and  Ayishire.  For  other  particulars  relating 
to  agriculture,  see  British  Empire. 

Manufactures. — For  details  concerning  mineral,  marine, 
and  industrial  products,  .see  British  Empire. 

Divisions,  Population,  etc. — The  name,  area,  and  popula- 
tion of  the  different  counties  or  shire.s.  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table  (Pop.  in  1861,  3,062,294): — 


Counties. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

No.  of 
Pa- 
rishes. 

Popula- 
tion, 1851. 

Capitals. 

Aberdeen 

1 .960 

87 

212,032 

Aberdeen. 

Argyle 

3,180 

50 

89,298 

Inverary. 

Avr 

1 039 

48 

189,858 

Ayr. 

Banff 

645 

22 

54,171 

Banff. 

Berwick 

446 

32 

36,-97 

Greenlaw. 



257 

616 

6 

10 

16,608 

Rothesay. 

AVick. 

Caithness 

38,709 

Clackmannan 

48 

4 

22,951 

Clackmannan. 

Dumbarton 

228 

12 

45,103  . 

Dumbarton. 

Dumfries 

1,007 

354 

45 

45 

78,123 

259,4:15 

Dumfries. 

Fldinburgh 

Edinburgh. 

Elgin  or  .Moray.... 

473 

20 

38,959 

Elgin. 

Fife 

451 

63 

153,546 

Cupar. 

Forfar. 

Forfar 

888 

55 

191,264 

Haddington 

272 

24 

36,386 

Haddington. 

Inverness 

4,054 

32 

96,500 

Inverness. 

KitiCfirdiue* * •♦•••• 

380 

19 

4 

34,.598 

8.924 

Kincardine. 

Kinross. 

K inross 

72 

Kirkcudbrig.it .... 

821 

27 

43,121 

Kirkcudbright. 

Lanark 

942 

50 

530,169 

Lanark. 

Linlithgow 

120 

13 

30.135 

Linlithgow. 

Nairn 

195 

4 

9,956 

Nairn. 

Orkney  and  ) 
Shetland  J”’" 

1,280 

39 

62,533 

j Kirkwall. 
i Lerwick. 



319 

16 

10,7.38 

138.660 

Peebles. 

Perth 

2,588 

76 

Perth. 

Renfrew 

225 

21 

161,091 

Renfrew. 

Ro.-is  and  ) 
Cromarty  j---- 

2,885 

33 

82,707 

( Dingwall. 

/ Cromarty. 

Roxburgh 

715 

32 

51,642 

Jedburgh. 

Selkirk..  

263 

5 

9,809 

Selkirk. 

St.irllnp’ 

489 

26 

13 

86,237 

Stirling. 

Dornoch. 

Sutherland 

1,754 

25,793 

Wigtou  01  Wigtown 

451 

17 

43,389 

Wigton  or  Wigtown. 

ToUil 

29,417 

950 

2,888,742 

Government. — In  regard  to  general  government.  Scotland 
stands  on  the  same  footing  as  England  and  Ireland;  16 
pqers,  elected  from  the  whole  body  of  Scottish  peers,  repre- 
sent the  country  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  the  counties 
return  30,  and  the  boroughs  23  members  to  the  House  ot 
! Commons.  The  elective  franchise  nearly  corresponds  to 
that  of  Fngland.  In  the  Articles  of  Union,  expre.ss  stipula- 
tions, declared  to  be  essential  conditions  of  the  union  itself, 
were  made  in  regard  to  law  and  law  courts,  and  the  form  of 
^ church  government. 

; Lau  and  Law  Courts. — The  law  of  Scotland  strongly  re- 
sembles. and  is  in  a great  measure  borrowed  from  that  of 
England.  In  regard,  however,  to  crimes,  and  what  are 
called  heritable  right.s.  relating  chiefly  to  lands,  houses.  &c., 
the  Scotch  and  English  codes  continue  essentially  different. 
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The  penaltiesJ  for  crimes  have  almost,  as  a matter  of  course, 
been  nearly  assimilated,  but  the  forms  of  procedure  exhibit 
Btrikinir  contrasts;  and  while  unanimity  is  required  in  Eng- 
lish juries,  those  of  Scotland  decide  by  a majority.  In  re- 
gard to  heritable  rights,  the  feudal  law,  with  its  numerous 
and  perplexing  formalities,  still  retains  a greater  ascendency 
in  Scotland  than  in  England. 

The  Court  of  Session  is  the  supreme  civil  court  of  Scotland, 
but  its  decisions  may  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  judges.  13  in  number,  formerly  sat  in  one  court, 
called  the  Inner  House;  but  by  a kind  of  threefold  division 
a certain  number  of  the  judges  were  removed  to  the  Outer 
House,  to  sit  there  as  permanent  Lords  Ordinary,  and  the 
remainder,  forming  the  Inner  Hou.se.  were  arranged  in  two 
divisions,  each  to  sit  separately,  and  decide  finally  on  all 
causes  brought  before  it  previous  to  review.  The  Court  of 
Justiciary,  or  criminal  court,  though  composed  only  of 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  is  supreme  in  the  hisrhest 
sense,  since  its  decisions  in  criminal  cases  are  not  subject 
to  any  review.  The  principal  subordinate  judicatories  are 
sheriff  courts,  established  in  each  county  or  stewartry. 
Sheriff’s  substitute,  or  judges  ordinary,  one  or  more  holding 
separate  courts  in  different  districts,  decide,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, subject  to  the  review  of  the  principal  sheriff  or  she- 
riff-depute,  whose  deci.sions,  with  the  exception  of  cases  pro- 
vided for  by  special  statutes,  are  reviewable  by  the  Court 
of  Session.  Besides  the  sheriff  courts,  each  county,  or  dis- 
trict of  a county,  has  its  justice  of  peace  courts;  and  in 
every  town  of  any  importance  are  baillie,  dean  of  guild, 
and  police  courts. 

Religion. — The  Church  of  Scotland,  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Articles  of  Union,  is  the  church  established  by  law.  Its 
form  is  Presbyterian,  and  its  doctrine  Calvinistic.  All  its 
ministers  hold  the  same  ecclesiastical  status  of  presbyter, 
and  are  on  a footing  of  perfect  equality.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  parcelled  out  into  1010  parishes,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  at  least  one  pre.^^hyter  or  parochial  minister.  The 
highest,  or  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  is  the  General 
Assembly.  Its  constitution  is  very  peculiar.  A lord  high 
commissioner  sits  in  it  as  representative  of  the  sovereign, 
but  does  not  take  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  president 
or  moderator  is  cho.sen  annually  by  each  assembly.  The 
members  consist  of  representative  ministers  and  elders. 
The  General  Assembly  acts  in  two  capacities — a judicial  and 
a legislative.  In  the  former  it  decides  all  cases  that  come 
before  it  by  review,  and  in  the  latter  it  makes  laws  for  its 
own  internal  government.  The  extent  of  its  powers  in  this 
respect  were  never  well  defined,  and.  a tew  years  ago.  became 
the  subject  of  very  earnest  discussion,  which  first  br  ought 
the  church  and  the  supi'eme  civil  courts  into  collision,  and, 
in  1843,  issued  in  the  disruption  of  the  church  itself;  no 
fewer  than  474  ministers  voluntarily  severing  their  connec- 
tion with  it  under  protest,  and  .sacrificing  all  their  livings 
sooner  than  submit  to  what  they  regarded  as  a series  of 
direct  encroachments  on  their  spiritual  independence. 

Pi-evious  to  this  defection,  the  Established  Church  was 
nominally  adhered  to  by  a major  ity  of  the  population,  but 
has  since  been  i-educed  to  a decided  minority.  The  protest- 
ing ministers  and  their  adherents  formed  them.selves  into 
the  Free  Church,  which,  in  18.0.3.  numbered  759  congr-ega- 
tions.  Within  the  shord  period  of  10  year-s,  it  ha.s  actually 
expended  for  ecclesiastical  and  education  pitrposes.  the  sum 
of  3.018.'189/.  The  next  greatest  religious  body  not  in  con- 
nection with  the  Establishmerrt.  is  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  composed  of  the  union  of  three  bodies  formerly 
known  under  the  names  of  Burghers,  Anti-Bur-ghers,  and 
the  Relief,  the  whole  numbering  505  congr-egations.  To 
these  three  bodies  belong  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
population.  The  other  denominations  are  Itefornied  Pres- 
byterians, English  and  Scotch  Episcopalians,  Independents, 
Baptists.  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Educ'ition. — When  Scotland  was  first  emancipated  from 
the  bondage  of  Popery,  Knox  and  his  fellow-reformers,  in  a 
spirit  of  the  most  enlightened  philanthropy,  proposed  a dis- 
tribution of  the  church  funds,  which  would  have  provided 
effectually  for  the  education  of  all  classes;  and  though 
baffled  by  the  selfishness  of  those  who  had  seized  upon 
these  funds,  they  proceeded  re.«olutely  with  their  plan,  and 
did  w'hat  in  them  lay  to  establish  an  endowed  school  in 
every  Scotch  parish.  The  parochial  school  system  thus 
founded  proved  so  effectual  that  Scotchmen,  wherever  they 
went,  distinguished  them.selves  by  shrewdne.ss,  intelligence, 
industry,  and  honesty;  and.  in  regard  at  least  to  the  lower 
and  middle  classes,  were  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best- 
educated  people  in  Europe.  The  means  of  education,  how- 
ever. were  unfortunately  allow'ed  to  remain  ahnost  sta- 
tionary. while  population  was  advancing  with  remarKable 
rapidity;  and  hence. though  the  parochial  system  continued 
to  be  tr  erably  effective  in  rural  parishes,  it  became  almost 
powerless  in  large  towns,  and  Scotland  began  to  descend 
rapidly  from  her  foremost  place  among  educated  nations,  to 
a much  lower  grade.  Of  late,  however,  a happy  rivalship 
has  been  excitcxi  among  the  different  religious  bodies,  urging 
them  to  strenuous  exertion  in  erecting  schools  by  means 
of  voluntary  subscriptions,  supplemented  by  parliamentary 
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grants;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  may  yet  regain  her 
former  position.  Academies  are  freely  provided  for  the 
wealthier  classes;  and  there  are  5 universities,  of  which 
that  of  Edinburgh  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe 
There  are  also  many  theological  schools,  and  schools  of 
medicine. 

People. — Scotland  was  originally  peopled  by  the  Celts,  who 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  country,  and  had  such  a 
numerical  ascendency  in  it,  that  even  after  they  ceased  h 
be  the  dominant  race  of  the  Lowlands,  the  mountains  and 
valleys,  rivers  and  lakes,  as  well  as  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets,  retained  the  Celtic  names  which  they  had  given 
them.  The  Teutonic  tribes,  landing  on  the  Engli.sh  coast, 
naturally  spread  themselves  N.,  and,  aided  by  new  arrivals 
of  their  countrymen,  drove  the  Celts  into  the  Highlands. 
The  resemblance  between  the  Scotch  and  English  languages 
proves  the  common  origin  of  the  people  who  speak  them. 
The  N.W.  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides  are  still  peo- 
pled by  the  Celtic  r.ace.  That  part  S.  of  the  Tay  and  Clyde, 
and  the  whole  eastern  coasts,  including  Caithness,  are  Saxon 
and  Scandinavian.  The  central  parts  are  a mixture  of  Saxon 
and  Celtic.  Erse  or  Gaelic,  the  language  of  the  aboriginal 
Celts,  is  still  spoken  in  the  Highlands.  The  old  Scottish 
language  is  a cognate  Teutonic  dialect,  but  is  now  generally 
superseded  by  the  modern  Engli,sh.  In  moral  qualities  the 
Scotch  exhibit  a strong  love  of  kindred  and  country,  and 
an  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance.  'With  regard  to 
intellectual  qualities,  there  are  few  branches  of  literature, 
science,  or  art,  in  w'hich  Scotchmen  do  not  hold  an  honor- 
able place.  In  works  of  imagination  and  poetry  they  have, 
among  other  distinguished  names.  Burns.  Campbell,  and 
Scott,  while  they  are  scarcely  surpassed  as  historians  and 
metaphysicians.  Their  medical  schools  were  long  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe;  and  their  inventive  powers  are  suffi- 
ciently vouched  for  by  the  genius  of  IVatt. 

History. — The  early  history  of  Scotland  is  full  of  fable,  and 
even  where  deemed  authentic,  possesses  little  interest  till 
about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Korw-egians, 
who  had  previously  taken  possession  of  the  Orkney  and 
Western  Isles,  overran  all  the  N.  portion  of  the  country. 
Under  the  Norwegian  earl,  Sigurd,  they  held  almost  uncon- 
trolled dominion  as  far  S.  as  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  A combi 
nation  of  Scottish  chieftains,  headed  by  Malcolm,  the  .Maor- 
mor  or  lord  of  Moray,  in  993,  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
invaders  from  the  mainland.  The  victorious  chieftain  now 
ascended  the  throne  of  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  Mal- 
colm II..  and  retained  the  sovereignty  till  his  death,  in 
1029.  His  son,  Malcolm  Kenneth,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Malcolm  III.,  w'as  succeeded  in  1033  by  his  grandson  Dun- 
can. w'hose  life  and  reign  furnish  the  legends  on  which 
Sliakspeare  has  founded  his  immortal  tragedy  of  Macbeth.. 
History,  however,  does  not  confirm  the  legends,  but.  on  the 
contrary,  narrates  that  in  1040.  Macbeth.  Maormor  of  Moray, 
at  the  head  of  his  Celts,  met  Duncan  at  Elgin,  and  having 
slain  him  in  fair  fight,  became  in  consequence  king  of  Sco^ 
land.  In  1058  Macbeth  was  in  turn  defeated  and  slain  by 
Malcolm,  .son  of  Duncan,  who  became  undisputed  sovereign 
of  the  whole  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a portion  in  the  N.,  which  the  Norwegians  bad  ma- 
naged to  retain. 

In  1290.  the  death  of  Margaret,  surnamed  the  IMaiden  of 
Norway,  having  extinguished  the  direct  line  of  the  Scolti.sh 
kings,  led  to  the  memorable  struggle  between  .John  Baliol, 
the  tool  of  Edward  l.of  England,  and  Robert  Bruce.  The  fate 
of  both  parties  was  decided  by  the  great  victory  of  Bannock- 
burn. in  1314,  when  Bruce  ascended  the  throne.  His  reiau, 
the  most  glorious  in  Scottish  annals,  terminated  in  1329, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  David  II.  This  sovereign 
died  without  issue  in  1371,  when  the  dyna.sty  of  the  Stnai  ts 
commenced  in  the  person  of  Robert  Stuart,  surnamed  the 
Bleer  Eye,  a grandson  of  Robert  Bruce.  James  I.,  an  able 
and  accomplished  sovereign,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in 
1400.  created  a great  number  of  burghs  with  important  privi- 
leges. and  was  proceeding  with  other  reforms,  when  he  was 
basely  assassinated.  Misfortune  seemed  to  have  marked 
this  family  as  a devoted  race.  James  II.  perished  by  the 
bursting  of  a cannon  at  the  .siege  of  Hoxburgh  Castle ; James 
III.  was  murdered  in  a hovel : James  IV.  perished  on  the 
fatal  field  of  FTodden,  among  such  heaps  of  slaughter  that 
bis  body  was  never  recognised:  and  James  V..  though  pos- 
sessed of  accomplishments  which  would  have  distingui.'hed 
him  in  any  rank  of  life,  at  last  retired  to  his  palace  of  Falk- 
land only  to  die  of  a broken  heart.  The  misfortunes  of  his 
family  survived  him.  and  were  all  accumulated  in  the  most 
cruel  form  on  the  head  of  his  unfortunate  daughter  .Maiy. 
Her  whole  life  was  a tragedy.  Having  lost  ttie  affection  of 
her  subjects  she  tied  to  England,  and  claimed  the  protection 
of  her  cousin  Elizalieth.  but  was  impri.soned.  and  ultimately 
consigned  to  the  .scaffold  in  1587,  by  the  English  queen. 
Mar3’’  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  James  VI.,  who,  by  a 
strange  concurrence  of  circumsbinces,  not  only  gained  his 
mother  s crow  n,  but  that  also  of  the  kinswoman  who  de- 
prived her  of  life.  From  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the 
English  throne  in  1003.  the  ann.tls  of  the  two  ' inguoms  U* 
came  almost  identified,  though  they  both  retained  their  in 
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dependence,  and  continued  to  be  ruled  by  separate  titles 

till  the  Act  of  Union  in  1707. Adj.  Scotch  or  Scottish, 

(Fr.  Kcossais,  A'kos'sA';  Oer.  Sciiottish,  shotUlsh,  or  Schott/- 
LA.NDiscH,  shotUland'ish ; Sp.  Escoces,  ls-ko-th6s';  It.  Sco- 
ZIANO.  skod-ze-d'no ; Dutch,  Schotsch.  sKotsh;)  in  hah.  Scotch'- 
MAN,  (the  French.  Spanish,  and  Italian  are  the  same  as  the 
adjective;  Oer.  Schotte.  shot'teh;  Dutch,  Schots'man.) 

SCOT'LAND,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Missouri, 
bordering  on  Iowa,  has  an  area  estimated  at4o0  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Wyaconda  and  the  North  Fabius  and 
iMiddle  Fabius  Rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  con- 
sists partly  of  prairies:  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  adapted  to 
pasturage  or  the  production  of  grain.  Capital,  Memphis, 
hop.  881 3,  of  whom  87 12  were  free,  and  131  slaves. 

SCOTLAND,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Maine. 

SCOI'LANl),  a post-village  of  Rlymouth  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, 31  miles  S.  of  Boston. 

SCOTLAND,  a post-township  of  Windtiam  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, 3.5  miles  K.  by  S.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  720. 

SCOTLAND,  a post-offic.e  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SCOTLAND,  a post-village  of  .lefferson  co.,  Mississippi. 

SCOTLAND,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Arkansas. 

SC0TL.\ND,  a post-village  of  G)eeue  co.,  Indiana,  10  miles 
8.  of  Bloomfield. 

SCOTL.iND,  a village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Oxford,  11 
miles  from  Brantford.  Pop.  about  200. 

SCOTLAND  NECK,  a post-office  of  Halifax  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolina. about  100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

SCOTSOVOOD,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land, on  the  Tyne,  about  3 miles  W.  of  Newcastle. 

SCOTT,  a county  situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Virginia, 
and  bordering  on  Tennessee,  contains  620  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  Clinch  River,  and  by  the  North  Fork  of  IIol- 
ston  River.  The  surface  is  traversed  by  several  parallel 
mountain  ridges,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Clinch  Moun- 
tain. The  soil  is  mo.^tly  fertile,  and  adapted  to  grazing. 
Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  also  flourish. 
Bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore  are  abundant.  About  3 miles 
from  the  Clinch  River  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natu- 
ral objects  of  the  state,  known  as  the  Natural  Tunnel.” 
An  affluent  of  the  Clinch  River,  after  flowing  through  a 
deep  ravine,  enclosed  by  stupendous  walls  of  stratified  rocks, 
is  confronted  by  a transverse  ridge,  about  300  feet  in  height, 
which  has  been  perforated  at  its  base  by  an  arched  tunnel 
to  admit  the  passage  of  the  stream.  The  spectator,  standing 
b}  the  margin  of  the  stream,  sees  before  him  an  enormous 
arch,  rising  70  or  80  feet,  surmounted  by  strata  of  limstone, 
which  measure  more  than  100  feet  in  a vertic.al  direction, 
while  the  view  on  either  side  is  bounded  by  gigantic  ram- 
parts of  perpendicular  rock.  The  county  was  formed  in 
181-t,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Winfield  Scott,  Pop. 
12,072.  of  wliom  11,,5.82  were  free. 

SCOTT,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Mississippi,  has 
an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Tusca- 
lameta  Creek,  an  affluent  of  Pearl  River.  The  soil  is  sandy 
and  sterile ; a large  part  of  the  county  is  covered  with  forests 
of  pine.  Named  in  honor  of  Governor  A.  M.  Scott,  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Capital,  Hillsborough.  Pop.  8139,  of  whom  5180 
W'ere  free,  and  2959  slaves. 

SCOTT,  a county  situated  in  the  W.  part  of  Arkansas, 
contains  870  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Fourche 
La  Fave  and  the  Petit  Jean  Rivers.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified. The  soil  is  adaided  to  the  production  of  grain  and 
for  pasture.  Capital,  Boonsville.  Pop.  5145,  of  whom  4930 
were  free,  and  215  slaves. 

SCOTT,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Tennessee,  border- 
ing on  Kentucky ; area  estimated  at  650  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Clear  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  and  by  Pow- 
ell’s River.  The  surface  is  traversed  by  Cumberland  Moun- 
taiiis,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests.  Capital,  Huntsville. 
Pop.  3519,  of  whom  3460  were  free,  and  59  slaves. 

SCOTT,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Kentucky,  has  an  area 
estimated  at  240  square  miles.  It  is  inter.sected  by  the 
North  Elkhorn,  affluent  of  the  Kentucky  River,  and  also 
drained  by  the  South  Elkhorn  and  Eagle  Creek.  The  sur- 
face is  diversified — level,  undubiting,  and  hilly;  the  S.  part 
has  a deep,  black  .soil,  based  on  limestone,  and  remarkable 
for  fertility.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  turnpike 
from  Lexington  to  Covington.  Formed  in  1792,  and  named 
In  honor  of  Governor  Charles  Scott,  of  Kentucky.  Capital 
Georgetown.  Pop.  14,417,  of  whom  8673  were  free,  and  5744 
slaves. 

SCOTT,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Indiana,  contains 
about  180  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Graham’s  Fork  of 
White  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  excepting  some 
hills  in  the  W.  part,  called  the  “ Knobs.”  which  are  among 
the  highest  elevations  in  the  state.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Jeffersonville  Railroad.  Organized  in  1820. 
Capital,  Lexington.  Pop.  7303. 

SCOTT,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an  area 
of  256  square  miles.  It  is  Iwunded  on  the  W.  by  the  Illinois 
River,  navigable  by  steam1)Oats,  and  inter.sected  by  Plume, 
^ndy,  and  Movestar  (.Mauvaiseterre)  Creeks.  The  surface 
is  nearly  level,  and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  good  tim- 
ber. The  soil  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  is  well  cultivated. 


Stone  coal  and  good  limestone  are  abundant.  Sandy  Cb’cok 
furnishes  valuable  water-power  at  the  county  seat.  Capital, 
Winchester.  Pop.  9069. 

SCOTT,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  NIissouri,  has  ,an 
area  of  370  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Mi.ssissippi  River,  which  .separates  it  from  Illinois,  and  oi. 
the  W.  by  Castor  River  and  Castor  Lake.  The  suiTace  is 
uneven,  and  some  parts  broken  ; a portion  of  the  soil  is  pro- 
ductive. Extensive  cypress  swamps  occur  in  the  S.  part. 
Capital,  Benton.  Pop.  5247,  of  whom  4744  were  free,  and 
503  slaves. 

SCOTT,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Illi- 
nois, has  an  area  of  450  square  miles.  The  Mississippi  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  E.  and  S.E.,  and  the  Wapsipinicon  on 
the  N.  The  surface  is  high,  and  undulating.  The  soil  is 
good,  and  easily  cultivated.  A great  part  of  the  county  is 
destitute  of  timber,  but  this  deficiency  is  partly  compensat(^d 
by  the  abundance  of  stone  coal.  Lime.stone  is  the  principal 
rock.  Named  in  honor  of  General  Winfield  Scott.  Capital, 
Davenport.  Pop.  25,959. 

SCOTT,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Minnesota,  has  an 
area  of  about  400  square  miles.  The  St.  Peter’s  or  Minne- 
sota River  forms  its  N.W.  boundary,  and  it  is  drained  by  { 
the  sources  of  Vermilion  and  Cannon  Rivers.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  and  diversified  with  prairies  and  forests. 

The  soil  is  productive.  Lumber  is  the  chief  article  of  ex- 
ort.  This  county  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850, 
apital.  Shakopee.  Pop.  in  1860,  459.5. 

SCOTT,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Cortland  co..  New  York,  145  miles  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1208. 

SCOTT,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1323. 

SCOTT,  a post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Pop.  871. 

SCOTT,  a township  of  Mississippi  co.,  Arkansas. 

SCOTT,  a post-township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Adams  co. 

Ohio.  Pop.  1327. 

SCOTT,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1162. 

SCOTT,  a township  of  Marlon  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  586. 

SCOTT,  a township  of  Sandusky  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1264. 

SCOTT,  a township  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  597. 

SCOTT,  a post-office  of  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana. 

SCOT  r,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1094 

SCOTT,  a township  of  Steuben  co.,  Indian.a.  Pop.  1144. 

SCOT'!’,  a township  of  Vanderburg  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1342. 

SCOTT,  a post-office  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois. 

SCOTT,  a post-village  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa,  75  miles  S.W. 
by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

SCO  I'T,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  815. 

SCOT!',  a post-village  and  township  of  Sheboygan  co., 
Wisconsin,  44  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  1214. 

SCOT'TER,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SCOT'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SCOT'TOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SCOTTS'BOROUGH.  a village  of  Baldwin  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  railroad  from  Milledgeville  to  Gordon,  4 miles  S.  of  the 
former. 

SCOTTStBURG,  a post-office  of  Livingston  co..  New  York. 

SCOTTSBURG,  a post-village  of  Halifax  co.,  Virginia,  119 
miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

SCOTTSBURG,  a post-village  of  Umpqua  co.,  Oregon,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Umpqua  River,  100  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Salem. 

SCOTT’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Haywood  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SCOTT’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  New  Hanover  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SCOTT’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  Tennes.see. 

SCOTT’S  MILLS,  a village  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  25  miles  N. 
of  Iowa  City. 

SCOTT’S  MOUNTAIN,  of  Warren  co..  New  .Jersey,  forms 
part  of  South  Mountain.  It  is  from  700  to  800  feet  above 
tide-water.  It  abounds  with  iron  ore  of  several  varieties. 

SCOTT’S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Kentucky. 

SCOTTSWILLE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co..  New  York, 
near  the  Genesee  River,  and  on  the  canal  of  that  name,  13 
miles  S.W.  of  Rochester.  It  has  churches  of  3 or  4 denomi- 
nations, about  10  stores,  and  several  mills. 

SCOTTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SCOTTSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Albemarle  co., 
Virginia,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  .lames  River.  79 
miles  W.  of  Richmond.  The  navigation  of  the  James  River 
Canal  renders  it  a place  of  active  and  extensive  trade,  and 
an  important  depot  for  produce.  The  village,  which  is 
Iniilt  chiefly  of  brick,  contains  3 churches.  Pop.  in  1853, 
about  1200. 

SCOTTSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Powhatan  co., 
Virginia,  .32  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

SCOTTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bibb  co.,  Al.abama,  .30 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Tuscaloosa,  contains  several  stores,  and  350 
inhabitants. 

SCOTTSA’ILLE.  a post-office  of  Claiborne  parish,  Ijouisiana 

SCOTTSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Allen  co..  Ken 
tucky,  about  148  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort.  Besides  the 
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usual  county  buildings,  it  contains  3 or  4 churches,  and  4 
stores. 

SCOTTSVTLLE,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio. 

SCOTTSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan. 

SCOTTSVILLE.  a village  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois,  140  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Springfield. 

SCOTTSV  . LLE,  a post-village  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois, 
about  78  miles  S.E.  of  Galena. 

SCOTTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Missouri, 
130  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

SCOTT'VILLE,  a village  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  S.  base  of  Jack’s  Mountain,  87  miles  W.  of  Ilarri.s- 
burg. 

SCOTT VI LLE,  a post-office  of  Allen  co,,  Kentucky. 

SCOULTON,  skol'ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SCOURIE  or  SCOURY,  skoo'ree,  a seaport  village  of  Scot- 
land, co.  of  Sutherland,  on  its  W.  coast,  21  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Cape  Wrath.  Pop.  100. 

SCOZI.\.  a country  of  Europe.  See  Scotland. 

SCRAR'BLE.  a pok  office  of  Berkeley  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

SCRAIPBLETOWN,  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jer- 
sey. 12  miles  E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

SCRAIPBY  or  BAL'LYMACAL'LENY,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Ulster,  co.  of  Cavan. 

SCRAN/TON,  formerly  LACKAWANfNA,  a flourishing 
post-ltorough  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Lackawanna  River,  and  on  tfie  Delawaie  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railroad,  137  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg, 
and  16  miles  N.E.  of  Wilkesbarre.  It  is  the  E.  tcM  ininns  of 
the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  Railroad,  which  connects 
with  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.R.,  near  Sunbury.  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company’s  Railroad  e.vtends  E.  about  28 
miles  to  the  Lackawaxen  Canal  These  improvements,  to- 
gether with  the  ricli  mines  of  coal  which  are  worked  in  the 
vicinity,  render  it  a jdace  of  active  Imsiness,  and  an  impor- 
tant depot  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company.  Scranton 
contains  11  churches,  2 national  banks,  2 banking  offices,  3 
public  scliool  houses,  and  2 newspaper  offices  ; also  several 
machine-shops,  iron  foundries,  an  axe  factory,  large  iron 
works,  &c.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  The  popu- 
lation has  rapidly  increased  for  a few  years  past.  Pop.  in 
1860,  92-23;  iu  1865,  about  12,000. 

SCRABE.  a mountain  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Peebles,  on  the 
boundary  between  the  parishes  of  Drummelzier  and  Manor. 
Height  above  the  sea,  2800  feet. 

SCRAB'TOFT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SCRATH5Y,  a parish  of  England,  co..  of  Norfolk. 

SCR.4  Y'FI  i’lLl),  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SCR AYHNGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

SCRE.\M'ERSVILLE.  a post-office.  Maury  co.,  Tennessee. 

SCREUHNGTON,  a parish  of  Englatid.  co.  of  fJncoln. 

SCREMH5Y.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SCREVETON,  skreevRon.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Notts. 

SCRIH1.\.  a post-village  and  township  of  Oswego  co..  New 
York,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  Oswego  River,  adjoining 
Oswego,  and  about  34  miles  N.N.W.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  3-282. 

SCRIVtELSBY,  a parish  of  Euiiland.  co.  of  Lincoln.  Patron 
of  rectory,  the  Hon.  H.  Dymoke.  whose  family  hold  the  manor 
on  the  tenure  of  acting  as  champion  at  the  coronation  of 
the  sovereign. 

SCRIV'EN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  in  West 
Riding.  Near  it  is  the  ancient  camp  of  King’s  Garth. 

SCRIVHIN,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Georgia,  bordering 
on  South  Carolina,  contains  540  square  miles.  The  Savan- 
nah River  bounds  it  on  the  E.,  and  the  Ogeechee  on  the 
S.W.  The  surfiice  is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  .«andy.  The 
forests  afford  pine  lumber  for  exportation.  The  river  and 
the  Central  Railroad  affords  easy  access  to  the  Savannah 
market.  Organized  in  1793.  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel 
James  Scriven.  an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  and  a native  of 
South  Carolina.  Capital,  Sylvania.  Pop.  8274,  of  whom 
3744  were  free,  and  4.530  slaves. 

SCRIVIA.  skree've-^,  a river  of  the  Sardinian  States,  rises 
about  10  miles  N.E.  of  Genoa,  flows  N.N.W.,  and  joins  the 
Po  on  the  right,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Voghera.  Length,  50 
miles. 

SCROG'GIN’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Dale  co.,  Alabama. 

SCROGG'SFIELD,  a po.st-office  of  Carrol  co..  Illinois. 

SCROOMIY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

SCR01’'T0,\.  a parish  of  EnghiTid,  co.  of  Derby. 

SCRUB'GRASS,  a post-office  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SCRUBGRASS,  a township  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1238. 

SCRUB  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Virgin  I.slands  in  British 
West  Indies,  3^  miles  N.E.  of  Tortola. 

SCRUGGSfVlLLE.  a small  village  of  Monroe  co..  Alabama. 

SCRUH'ON.  a yiarish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

SCUF'FLETOVVN,  a post-village  of  Laurens  district.  South 
Carolina.  70  miles  N.W.  of  Columl>ia. 

SCUL'COATS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  in  East 
Riding,  immediately  N.  of  Hull.  Most  of  the  wealthy  classes 
of  Hull  reside  in  this  parish,  a part  of  which  is  laid  out  iu 
handsome  streets. 
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SCULL  CAMP,  a post-village,  Surry  co..  North  Carolina. 

SCULL’S  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  the  Ogeechte  at  the 
E.  end  of  Emanuel  county. 

SCULL  SHOALS,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  Oconee  River,  54  miles  N.  of  Milledgeville,  contains  a 
cotton  factory. 

SCULL'TOWN,  formerly  LOCK'ERTON,  a post-village  ot 
Salem  co..  New  Jersey,  on  Oldman’s  Creek,  18  miles  from 
its  mouth,  has  a church,  3 stores,  and  about  40  dwellings. 

SCULTENNA.  See  Panaro. 

SCUL'THORPE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SCUP'ERNONG^  CREEK,  of  Wisconsin,  enters  Bark  River 
in  Jefferson  county. 

.SCUPI.  SeeUsKDP. 

SCUB'PERNONG',  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SCURCOLLA,  skooR-kol'ia,  SCURCULA,  skooR-koo'll,  or 
SCURGOLA,  skooR-goffd.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Aquila.  Near  this,  in 
1-268.  Charles  of  Anjou  gained  the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo. 

SCURE  OF’  EIG,  (eeg,)  a vast  ba.saltic  mountain  of  the 
island  of  Eig.  in  Inner  Hebrides,  co.  of  Inverness,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  island,  and  rising  to  1340  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
its  perpendicular  side,  facing  the  sea,  is  a cavern  termed  the 
“ bone  cave,”  from  400  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eig  having  been 
smothered  here  by  the  clansmen  of  Skye. 

SCUTARI,  skooR^-re,  (called  Is'kmidar'  by  the  Turks; 
anc.  CJn'i/snpfolu,)  a town  of  Asia  IMinor,  on  the  Bosphorus, 
immediately  opposite  Constantinople,  of  which  it  is  usually 
considered  a suburb.  Pop.  variously  estimated  from  30.000 
to  60,000.  It  is  built  on  several  hills,  and  has,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  a great  resemblance  to  the  Turkish 
capital.  It  has  numerous  mosques  and  imarets  or  kitchens 
for  the  poor,  a palace  and  extensive  gardens  belonging  to 
the  Sultan,  a noted  college  of  howling  dervishes,  barracks 
constructed  by  the  late  Sultan,  some  fine  cemeteries,  various 
public  baths  and  bazaars,  large  corn  warehouses. and  manu- 
factures of  silks  and  cotton  fabrics.  It  is  the  great  rendtz- 
vous  for  caravans  from  Asia  trading  to  Constantinople,  and 
between  it  and  Chalcedon:  1^  miles  southward  is  the  plain 
where  the  Turkish  forces  usually  assemble  tor  Asiatic  cam- 
paigns. Here,  in  325,  the  tioops  of  Constantine  the  Great 
finally  defeated  those  of  Licinius. 

SCUTARI  or  SKUTARI,  (called  by  the  Turks  Man- 
dereeyrh,  is-kdn-deh-ree'yeh  ; anc.  Scodra,)  a town  of  EurO' 
pean  Turkey,  in  Albania,  capital  of  a sanjak.on  the  Boyana, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Scutari.  45  miles  S.E.  of 
Cattaro,  (Austrian  Albania.)  Lat.  42P  N..  Ion.  19°  38'  E. 
Pop.  upwards  of  40,000,  about  half  of  whom  are  Roman 
Catholics.  Immediately  adjacent  is  a lofty  height  crowned 
by  a citadel,  and  containing  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
with  an  arsenal  and  barracks.  Scutari  has  a large  bazaar, 
many  mosques,  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  several 
bridges,  some  yards  for  building  coasting  vessels,  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton  goods  and  firearms.  Its  merchants  are 
reported  to  be  wealthy,  and  are  the  principal  traders  in 
West  Turkey;  they  export  wool,  wax.  hides,  skins,  tobacco, 
and  dried  fish,  to  Triest,  Venice,  and  Avlona;  and  import  in 
return  colonial  produce,  with  silk  fabrics  and  other  manu- 
factured goods  for  sale  at  the  large  fairs  of  Turkey.  Sea- 
going vessels  only  ascend  the  Boyana  some  miles  from  Scu- 
tari, to  Ilobotti,  where  are  warehouses  and  a custom-house. 

SCUTARI  or  SKUTARI,  a village  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea, 
government  of  Mistra. 

SCUTARI  or  ZANTA,  zlnRi  LAKE  OF.  (anc.  PuHus 
Lahea'lis.)  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania,  is  20  miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.;  average  breadth,  5 miles.  Besides 
several  other  rivers,  it  receives  the  Moratsha  at  its  N.  ex- 
tremity. Scutari  is  on  the  S.  bank. 

SCYATHUS.  See  Skiatho. 

SCYLACEU.M.  See  Squillace. 

SCYLLA  and  SCYLL^IU.M.  See  Scioi.io. 

SCYROS  ISLAND,  Grecian  Archipelago.  See  Sktros. 

SCYTHOPOLIS.  See  Beisan. 

SCZLOPPA.  a town  of  West  Prussia.  See  Schloppe. 

SDILI,  sdee'lee,  two  islets  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago; 
the  larger,  (anc.  lihcnca,)  4 miles  S.W.  of  Myconi,  between 
which  is  the  smaller,  (anc.  Delos.)  See  Delos. 

SEA'BOARD.  post-office.  Northampton  co..  North  Carolina 

SEAM50R0UGH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

SEA'BROOK,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Rockingham 
CO..  New  Hampshire,  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  on  the  Eastern 
Railroad,  45  miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1549. 

SE.\C0MBE,  see'komb,  a village  and  township  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Chester,  on  the  Mersey,  within  I mile  of  Liver- 
pool, to  which  a steamboat  is  constantly  phing.  It  has  a 
great  number  of  elegant  residences  and  pleasant  houses 
facing  the  Mersey,  a handsome  church,  a We.sleyan  chapel, 
extensive  copper  and  patent  metal  mills,  smalt-works,  and  a 
foundry.  Pop.  3044. 

SEA'CROFT,  a village  and  town.ship  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  in  IVest  Riding.  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Leeds.  During  the 
Heptarchy,  a battle  was  fought  here  on  Win  .Moor;  the 
Royalists  al.so  here  detkited  the  1 arliamenLarians.  P.  ''093. 

SEA^F'ORD,  a parish,  cinque  part,  and  diofranchised  bo- 
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rongh  of  Enuland,  co.  of  Sussex,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Brighton, 
and  about  midway  between  it  and  Beachey  Head.  Pop.  in 
1851.  997 

SEA'FORB,  a post  village  of  Sussex  co.,  Delaware,  on 
Nanticoke  Rive  r,  (navigable  for  steamboats,)  and  on  the 
Delaware  Railroad.  40  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Dover.  It  is  a place 
of  active  trade.  It  contains  4 churches,  1 or  2 banks,  1 ho- 
tel, and  1.8  stores.  Oysters  and  fruits  are  canned  liere  exten- 
sively. Pop.  in  1860,  624. 

SE  A^FORTII,  LOCH,  loK.  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  the  Hebrides, 
(n  Scotland,  partially  divides  Lewis  from  Harris. 

SEA'QOE  or  SE'QOE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Armagh. 

SEA'GRAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SEA'G RAVE’S  MILLS,  a village  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode 
Island,  about  25  miles  N.W.  of  Providence.  It  contains  I 
woollen  mill.  Pop.  about  60. 

SEA'GKY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVilts. 

SEAGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham,  on  the 
North  Sea,  5 miles  S.  of  Sunderland.  It  gives  the  title  of 
viscount  to  the  Londonderry  family. 

SEA-HORSE  ISLAN’DS,  a chain  of  islets  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Russian  America,  in  lat.  71°  N.,  Ion. 
159°  W. 

SEA-HORSE  POINT,  of  British  America,  is  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  Southampton  Island.  Lat.  63°  40'  N.,  Ion.  80° 
10'  W. 

SEAL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SEAL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

SEAL,  Nether  and  Over,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
ueicester. 

SEAL,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1509. 

SE.\L,  a post-office  of  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio. 

SEAli  COVE,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

SEA'LER’S  COVE,  an  inlet  of  the  S.  coast  of  Australia,  13 
miles  E.  of  Wilson  Promontory. 

SEAL  ISLAND,  of  British  North  America,  is  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, 18  miles  W.  of  Cape  Sable,  the  S.  extremity  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

SE.AL  ISL.\ND,  a granite  rock  off  the  S.  coa.st  of  Australia. 
Lat.  3-'°  6'  S.,  Ion.  120°  28'  E. 

SEAL  ISLAND,  of  South-western  Africa,  off  the  Hotten- 
tot coast,  about  midway  between  the  Orange  and  Koussie 
Rivers. 

SEAL  ISLANDS  or  LOBOS  (lo'Boce)  ISLANDS,  a group 
of  three  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast 
of  Peru.  »bout  12  miles  distant  from  the  mainland.  The 
largest  and  northernmost  is  called  Loitos  m Tierr.\.  lo^Roce 
d.i  te-^R'R^,  about  5 miles  long  and  2 miles  broad.  The 
name  Louo^,  (from  the  Spanish  lobn  or  Inho  marino,  a “ seal,”) 
was  given  on  account  of  the  number  of  seals  found  on  the 
shores.  Lat.  of  the  S.  point,  6°  29'  S.,  Ion.  80°  53'  W.  These 
islands  contain  large  deposits  of  guano. 

SE.AL  ISLANDS,  a small  cluster  W.  by  S.  of  Grand  Menan 
Island,  Maine  On  the  western  island  are  two  fixed  lights, 
about  140  feet  Trom  each  other,  and  59  feet  above  high-water 
mark.  Lat.  44°  29'  N.,  Ion.  67°  5'  30"  W. 

SEALKOTE,  or  SEALCOTE,  se-irkSU.  (written  also SYAIi- 
KOTE,  and  SHALKOTE.)  a town  of  the  Punjab,  65  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Lahore.  It  h;is  manufactures  of  paper.  The  vi- 
cinity is  well  cultivated. 

SEAL  RIVER,  of  British  North  America,  enters  Hud.son 
Bay  on  its  W.  side,  40  miles  N.W.  of  the  Churchill  River, 
after  a N.E.  course  of  200  miles. 

SEALMER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding, 
on  the  Scarborough  ant  Bridlington  Railway,  4 miles  S.VV. 
of  Scarl)orough. 

SE.\G’ATR1CK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Down. 

SEAR  A,  a province  of  Brazil.  See  Ceara. 

SEARBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SEARCY,  ser^see,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Arkansas,  con- 
tains about  939  .square  miks.  It  is  intersected  by  Buffalo 
Fork  of  White  River.  The  surface  Is  hilly  or  rolling;  the 
soil  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and 
grass.  A large  portion  of  the  county  is  overspread  with 
forests.  Capital,  Lebanon.  Pop.  5271,  of  whom  5178  were 
free,  and  93  slaves. 

SE.IRCY,  a township  of  Phillips  c<<.,  Arkansas. 

SE.IRCY,  a small  post-village,  capital  of  White  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. about  50  miles  N E.  of  Little  Rock.  Pop.  621. 

SEA'RIGHTS,  a post-office  of  I’ay^’ttc  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SEABS'BURG,  a post-township  or  Bennington  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 112  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Monti)elier.  Pop.  262. 

SEARSBURG,  a post-village  of  Schuyler  co..  New  York. 

SEARStMONT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Waldo  co., 
Maino,  on  St.  George  River,  30  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Augushi. 
It  h.as  good  water-power,  which  is  employed  by  6 mills  for 
sawing  boards,  5 for  staves  and  shingles,  3 grist  mills,  a 
carding  and  clothing  machine,  and  1 large  tannery.  The 
village  contains  2 churches,  and  3 stores.  Pop.  about  300  ; 
of  th<-  township,  1657. 

SE.\RSG*ORT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Waldo  co., 
Maine,  on  Penobscot  Bay,  about 50  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Augusta. 
It  is  a place  of  a<'tive  business,  and  contains  a bank.  P.2532. 

SEARtyVILLE,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  New  York. 
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SEARS'VILLE.  a post-village  of  Stewart  co.,  Georgia.  110 
miles  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

SEA'SALTER.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SEA-of-SODOM  or  SE.A-of-thk-PLAINS.  See  Dead  Sea. 

SEA'SON-COTE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Glouce.ster. 

SEATON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  on  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  In  summer  it  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea- 
bathing. 

SEA'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

SEATON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

SEA'TON  or  SETON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Hadding 
ton,  annexed  to  Tranent.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a noblo 
edifice  of  the  Seatons. 

SEA'TON-CAREW^  a maritime  township  and  chapelry  of 
England,  co.  of  Durham,  on  the  Clarence  and  Hartlepool 
Railway,  2^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hartlepool.  It  has  several  good 
inns,  lodging-houses,  baths,  public  libraries  ; and  is  resorted 
to  for  sea-bathing.  N.  of  the  village  are  two  light-houses. 

SEA'TON  DEL'AVAL,  a township  of  England,  co.  North- 
umberland. 

SEATON,  ROSS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  in  East 
Riding. 

SEATfTLE  or  SEA'TLE,  a thriving  post-village  and  capi- 
tal of  Kings  CO.,  Washington  Territory,  at  the  mouth  of 
Duwamish  River,  and  at  the  head  of  Elliott  Bay,  which  is 
on  the  E.  side  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Olym- 
pia. The  valley  of  the  Duwamish  is  extensive  and  rich. 

Pop.  in  1865  estimated  at  450. 

SEA'TUCK,  a post-office  of  Suffolk  co.,  New  York. 

SEA  VIEW,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  New  South 
Wales,  between  the  co.  of  Macquarrie  and  the  New  England 
district.  It  is  6000  feet  in  height. 

SEA  VIEW,  a post-office  of  Northampton  co.,  Virginia. 

SEAWILLE,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  77  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Augusta.  Pop  958. 

SEAVILLE,  a post-office  of  Cape  May  co..  New  Jersey. 

SEAtVINGTON  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

SEAVINGTON  ST.  MICHAEL,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Somerset. 

SEBA'GO,  a post-town.ship  of  Cumberland  co.,  Maine,  55 
miles  S.W.  by  W,  of  Augusta.  Pop.  850.  • 

SEB  AGO  POND  or  LAKE,  of  Cumberland  co.,  Maine. 
Length,  12  miles;  greatest  breadth,  from  7 to  8 miles.  It 
is  connected  with  Portland  by  the  Cumberland  and  Oxford 
Canal,  about  20  miles  long. 

SEBANDO.  See  CiiOBANDO. 

SEBASTE,  Asia  Minor.  See  Seevas. 

SEBASTE,  a town  of  Pale.stine.  See  Samaria. 

SEBASTIAN,  se-basUyan,  a new  county  in  the  W.  part  of 
Arkansas,  contains  825  sijuare  miles.  'I'he  Arkansas  River  n 

forms  the  entire  N.  boundary.  The  surface  is  partly  occu-  i 

pied  by  high  mountains  belonging  to  the  Ozark  range, 
which  are  thought  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  It  contain.s  an 
abundance  of  stone  coal,  'i'he  Arkansas  is  navigable  by 
steamboats  in  this  part  of  its  course.  Cai)ital,  Jenny  Lind. 

Pop.  92.38. 

SEBASTIANSBERG.  se-bas'te-ans-b^Ro'.  or  BASBERG, 
bi.sffi^RG.  a town  of  Bohemia.  18  miles  N.W.  of  Saatz.  Pop. 

1588. 

SEB.\S'TICOOK  RIVER,  a fine  mill-stream,  rises  in  Pe- 
nobscot county,  IMaine,  and  flowing  through  Somerset 
county,  falls  into  the  Kennebec  River  iu  Kennebec  county. 

Its  whole  length  is  about  50  miles. 

SEBAS'rOPOL  or  SEBASTOPGLIS,  a town  of  Ru.ssia.  See 
Sevastopol. 

SEBASTOPGLIS,  Asia  Minor.  See  Turkhal. 

SE'BECt,  a post-township  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
N.  side  of  Piscataquis  River,  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Pop.  1152. 

SEBEE,  sMiee'  or  SEWEE,  .sA'wee'.  a town  at  the  S.  fron- 
tier of  Afghanistan,  15  miles  E.  of  Dadur. 

SE-BEEGIO  or  NORTH  PO'RA  ISLAND,  Indian  Ocean, 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra.  Lat.  of  the  N.  point,  0°  56'  S., 

Ion.  98°  38'  E.  It  is  60  miles  in  length. 

SEBEN,  s,Vben,  (Hun.  S:ehe.n,  sdOiSn',)  a walled  town  of 
Hungary,  co.  of  Saros,  on  the  Tarisa,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Eperies.  Pop.  2200.  It  has  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
churches,  and  a trade  in  wine,  spirits,  and  paper. 

SEBENICO,  s.Ab.Vne-ko,  a town  of  Dalmatia.  42  miles  S.E. 
of  Zara,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Adi  iatic,  which  receives  the  river 
Kerka.  Pop.  6000.  It  h.as  an  excellent  harbor,  defended 
by  .several  forts.  The  principal  edifice  is  a lofty  cathedral  of 
curious  external  appearance,  but  magnificent  internally; 
the  town  has  various  buildings  of  Venetian  architecture,  its 
republic  having  voluntarily  annexed  itself  to  Venice  in  991. 

It  has  a manufactory  of  ro.soglio,  exports  of  wine,  and  an 
active  trade  with  Turkey.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
painter  Andrea  Schiavoni,  and  the  philosopher  Tommasseo. 

SEBENNYTUS.  See  Semenood. 

SEBERHAM,  High  and  Low,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Cumberland. 

SEBESH.  s.i'b^sh,  (Polish,  Siehie.z,  se-.'\tbe-ftzh,)a  town  of 
Russian  Poland,  government,  and  95  miles  N.W.  of  Vitebsk, 
between  Lakes  Sebesh  and  Woron.  Pop.  2100. 
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SEBEWA,  a postrtownship  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Ionia  co., 
Michigan.  Pop. 

SEBEWA  CREEK,  of  Michigan,  enters  Grand  River  in 
Ionia  county. 

SEB II A,  si'bS,  a town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Fezzan,  80 
miles  N.  of  Moorzook. 

SEBNITZ,  sJb'nits,  a town  of  Saxony,  24  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Dresden.  Pop.  33U9. 

SEBNITZ,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  goverr- 
ment.  and  14  miles  N.W.  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  1122. 

S^BONCOURT,  si'bANo'kooR/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aisne,  arrondissement  of  St.  Quentin.  Pop.  2UOO. 

SEBOO,  SEBOU  or  SEBU,  sAboo',  (anc.  Suhurf)  or  MAH- 
MORE,  mi-mo'ri,?  a river  of  Morocco,  descends  from  a 
ramification  of  the  Great  Atlas,  in  Fez,  flows  first  N.W., 
then  VV.,  and  after  a course  of  about  160  miles,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  at  Mehadiah.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Fez. 

SEBOURG.  seh'booR/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord,  arrondissement  of  Valenciennes.  Pop.  1700. 

SEBU,  a river  of  Morocco.  See  Seboo. 

SEBUS  or  SEBOUS.  See  Seibous. 

SEBUSTIEII,  sAbus'tee-eh,  (anc.  SamoJria,)  afterwards 
SEBASTE,  a village  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Acre,  on  a hill 
rising  out  of  a fine  plain,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Nabloos.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  and  its  hill  is  covered  with  fine  gardens 
and  plantations,  interspersed  with  numerous  vestiges  of  an- 
cient edifices.  The  principal  remains  of  antiquity  are,  a 
church,  erected  over  a sepulchre  traditionally  reputed  as  the 
burialplace  of  John  the  Baptist;  some  columns  of  a temple, 
and  portions  of  a long  colonnade,  probably  erected  by  Herod 
the  Great.  Samaria  was  founded  by  Omri.  B.  c.  925,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  captivity,  b.  c.  720,  it  continued  to 
be  the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  It  afterwards  gave 
n.tme  to  the  province  of  Samaria,  and  under  Herod  resumed 
considerable  magnificence  and  importance ; but  it  appears 
to  have  decayed  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 

SEGA,  La,  Id  sAkd,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  19  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Valladolid.  Pop.  3997. 

SECCHTA,  s^k%e-d.  (anc.  Se.'cia  or  GaheVI us.)  a,  river  of 
North  Italy,  ri.ses  in  the  Apennines,  flows  N.N.E.  through 
the  proviticeof  Modena,  and  falls  into  the  Po,  12  miles  S.E. 
5f  Mantua,  'total  course,  70  miles. 

SEC1ISII.\US,  s§k.s'howss,or  SECIISHAUSEL,  (Sechshau- 
sol,)  seks'hoi'zel,  a village  of  Lower  .Austria,  near  Vienna, 
:m  the  left  bank  of  the  Weir.  Pop.  2530. 

SE-CIIUEN,  sa'choo'^iP,  written  also  SE-TCIIUEN  and 
SSE  TCIIUAN,  a large  province  of  China,  mostly  between 
lat.  26°  and  33°  N.,  and  Ion.  101°  and  110°  E.,  having  W. 
Thibet,  and  on  the  other  sides  the  provinces  of  Kan-soo, 
Shen-see,  Hoo-pe,  Koei-choo,  and  Yun-nan.  Area.  166,800 
square  miles.  Pop.  21,435,678.  Its  W..  part  is  a maze  of 
mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  to  which 
all  its  other  rivers  are  tributary.  Some  parts  of  it  produce 
fine  crops  of  sugar,  silk,  and  oranges;  but  its  chief  products 
are  rhubarb  of  the  best  quality,  other  drugs,  musk,  and 
metals.  It  is  divided  into  11  departments.  Its  chief  city  is 
Ching-too-foo. 

SECHURA,  sA-choo'rd,  a town  of  North  Peru,  department 
of  Trujillo,  province,  and  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Piura,  on  the 
river  Piura,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

SECIA.  See  Secchia. 

SECIL'LIA,  a post-office  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan. 

SECKENHEIM,  sSk'ken-hime',  a village  of  Baden,  on  the 
Neckar,  4 miles  E.S.E.  of  Mannheim.  Pop.  1750. 

SECKINGEN,  s§k'king-en,  a town  of  Baden,  16  miles  E. 
of  Basel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1420. 

SEC'KINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

SECKLIN,  seh-kl^NW,  a town  of  B'rance,  department  of 
Nord,  on  the  Naviette.  with  a station  on  the  Northern  Rail- 
way, 6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Lille.  Pop.  in  1852,  3341. 

SEC^OND  CIvEEK,  a post-office,  Greenbrier  co.,W.Virginia. 

SECOND  FORK,  a post-village  of  Elk  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
157  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

SECONDIGLIANO,  sA-kon-deel-yAno,  a town  of  Naples, 
province,  and  3 miles  N.  of  Naples.  Pop.  5000. 

SECONDIGNY,  seh-k6No'deen'yee^  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Deux-Sevres,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Parthenay, 
Pop.  1580. 

SECOND  LAKE.  See  Four  Lakes. 

SECOND  TURN-OUT,  a post-office  of  Louisa  co.,  Virginia. 

SECROLE,  se-kroP,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  district,  and  4 miles  N.W.  of  Benares,  having  the 
principal  civil  station  of  that  district,  and  large  military 
cantonments. 

SEC'TION  TEN,  a township  of  Van  Wertco.,  Ohio. 

SECTION  TEN,  a posLvillage  of  Ohio.  See  Delphos. 

SECUGEN,  sAkoo-ghen,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Aargau,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Ilallwyl,  9 
miles  S.E.  of  Aarau.  Pop.  15u0. 

SECUNDERABAD,  se-k&n'der-i-b3d^  a European  station 
in  India,  in  Deccan,  and  the  head-(iuarters  of  the  British 
subsidiary  force  in  the  Nizam’s  dominions,  3 miles  N.  of 
Hyderabad,  and  .358  miles  N.N.W.  of  Madras.  Lat.  17°  36' 
N.,  Ion  78°  33'  E.  It  has  large  cantonments,  excellent 
bazaars,  shops  kept  by  Parsees  and  others,  European  rooms 
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where  balls  are  held,  a theatre,  a r.ace-ground,  and  public 
libraries;  and  clo.se  to  it  is  a lake  about  15  miles  it(  c'.rcuiu 
ference,  the  banks  of  which  are  a favorite  movring  and 
evening  resort  of  the  European  community.  At  Secunder- 
abad and  Bol.arum,  a contiguous  and  more  healthy  station 
12,000  men  of  the  5Iadras  army  are  generally  stationed.  Pop. 
exclusive  of  garrison,  34,357. 

SECUNDERMALLY,  se-kun' Jer-miPlee,  a town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  4 miles  S.  of  Madv.ra. 

SECUNDRA,  se-kQn'drd,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  9 if.iles  N.W.  of 
Agra,  and  having  the  magnificent  mausoleum  of  the  Em- 
peror Akbar,  with  extensive  ruins  and  vestiges  of  former 
importance. 

SECUNDRA,  a large  walled  village  of  Britioh  India,  in 
the  Upper  Provinces,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Delhi. 

SECUNDRA,  a town  of  British  India,  district  of  Cawn- 
poor,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Kalpee. 

SED.A.N,  seh-d6Na^  a fortified  town  of  France,  department 
of  Ardennes,  on  the  Meuse,  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mezieres. 
Pop.  in  1852,  37,027.  It  has  a communal  college,  a school 
of  design,  and  in  its  principal  square  a bronze  statue  of 
Turenne,  born  here  in  1611.  The  citadel,  at  the  S.E.  extre- 
mity of  the  town,  contains  a lar-ge  arsenal.  Sedan  is  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  and 
has  also  manufactures  of  hosiery,  leather,  arms,  hardwares, 
barr-els,  beet-root  sugar,  and  linen  yarn;  it  has  an  active 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  In  order  to  facilitate  navi- 
gation, a canal  has  been  formed  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Meuse.  Sedan  was  long  an  independent  principality,  and 
was  united  to  France  under  Louis  XIII.  It  had  a celebrated 
Protestant  university,  which  subsisted  till  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes. 

SEDASHOOGUR,  sA-dAshoo-gtirr, or  SODASIIAVAGHUR, 
so-dA'shA-vA-gClr^  a maritime  town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  49  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Goa. 

SEDBERGH,  sAdffierg,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  York,  West  Riding,  on  the  border  of  Lancashire. 
Pop.  in  1851,  4574.  It  has  a grammar  school,  with  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  500/.,  and  exhibitions  to  3 fellowships  and 
10  scholarships  in  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge ; and  ma- 
nufactures of  cotton  goods. 

SEDELL.\.  sa-DfePyl.  a towri  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  pro- 
vince. and  36  miles  N.E.  of  Malaga.  Pop.  1484. 

SEDGEBERROW,  s^j/bAr-rd,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Worcester. 

SEDGE'BROOK,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SEDG ENFIELD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co., 
aivl  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Durham.  Pop.  in  1851,  2192.  The 
church  is  large  and  handsome. 

SEDGEtFOHD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SEDGE/.MOOR.  a wild  tract  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset, 
between  King’s  Weston  and  Bridgewater.  It  was,  in  1685, 
the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  forces  by 
the  troops  of  James  II. 

SEDGER,  sAd'ger,  SEGARS,  (?)  or  SAN  JU'AN,  (Sp.  pron. 
sAn  Hoo-An^)  a river  of  Patagonia,  falls  into  Port  B'amine, 
in  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  It  has  great  depth  of  water,  but 
can  be  navigated  for  only  3 or  4 miles,  stumps  of  trees  so  fill 
up  its  channel  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  penetrate  farther. 

SEDGE’S  GARDEN,  a post-office  of  B’orsyth  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SEDGGIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

SEDG/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford.  It  has 
iron,  coal,  and  limestone  works. 

SEDG'WICK,  a post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  60 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1263. 

SEDILO,  sA-dee'lo,  a village  of  Sardinia,  division  of  Cag- 
liari. 26  miles  N.E.  of  Oristano.  Pop.  2240. 

SEDINI,  sA-deeffiee,  a village  of  Sardinia,  division,  and  16 
miles  N.E.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  1547. 

SED.TOOR,  SEDJOUR,  sed-jooR/,  or  SUDJUR,  stid-joor',  a 
river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  rises  in  the  N.  of  the  pashalic  of 
Aleppo,  flows  S.E..  and  after  a course  of  about  45  miles  joins 
the  Euphrates  on  the  left.  15  miles  below  Bir. 

SED'LESCOMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

SED^LEY,  a post-office  of  Bullitt  co.,  Kentucky. 

SEDLITZ.  sMRits.  or  SEDLETZ,  written  also  SEIDLITZ, 
a village  of  Bohemia.  14  miles  N.E.  of  Saatz.  It  is  firmous 
for  mineral  springs  containing  sulphates  of  soda  and  mag- 
nesia, which,  with  the  adjacent  waters  of  Saidschutz,  are 
exported  in  large  quantities. 

SEDLNITZ.  sAdlhiits,  or  SEDLNICA,  sAdl-neet/sA,  a vil- 
lage of  Avistria.  in  Moravia.  4 miles  from  Freyberg.  P.  1175. 

SEDN EV  or  SEDNE W,  sAd-nAv',  town.Ru.ssia,  government, 
and  16  miles  N.E.  of  'I’chernigov.  Pop.  1000. 

SEDO,  sAdo,  a town  of  West  Africa,  in  Foota-Toro;  lat. 
15°  29'  N.,  Ion.  13°  42'  W.  Pop.  about  6000. 

SEEBEN,  sAffien.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  17 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Soleure. 

SEEBERG,  .sA'bAFO,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bern. 

SEEBGUNGE,  seeb'gtinjL  a town  of  British  India,  p*v«i- 
dency  of  Bengal,  86  miles  N.N.E  of  Moorshedabad 
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SEEBURG,  sA'hMRG,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  11  miles 
S.W.  of  Bischofsstein.  Pop.  2250. 

SEE'DAPOOR',  a town  of  India,  in  Deccan,  Nizam’s  do- 
minions, 70  miles  S.E.  of  Bejapoor. 

SEEDAS  or  SIDAS,  see'dis^  (anc.  Saittce.)  a village  of 
Asia  Minor,  N.W.  of  Alah-Shehr,  (Philadelphia;)  in  the  vi- 
cinity are  the  remains  of  several  ancient  temples  an(l  other 
buildings. 

SEEDORF,  ScVdoRf',  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
9 miles  N.W.  of  Bern.  Pop.  2000. 

SEEDOURA,  see-doo'rd,  a town  of  British  India,  in  the 
protected  Sikh  territory,  34  miles  N.W.  of  Seharunpoor. 

SEE'FINGAN,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Wicklow,  miles  E.N.E.  of  Blessington.  Height,  2364  feet. 

SEEIIAUSEN,  sd'hSw'zen,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
government  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Aland,  13  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Perleberg.  Pop.  3110.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls. 

SEEIIAUSEN,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  15  miles  W. 
of  Magdeburg,  with  2360  inhabitants,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
establishment  of  the  Knights  Templars. 

SEEHORE,  .see'hor^  a town  of  West  Ilindostan,  in  the 
Guzerat  Peninsula.  12  miles  W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

SEE-KAO-SIIAN  or  SI-KAOCIIAN,  see  kd/o  shdn,  a moun- 
tain of  China,  province  of  Pe-chee-lee,  in  lat.  41°  2'  N.,  Ion. 
115°  65'  E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

SEE'KONK.  a post-village  and  township  of  Bristol  co.. 
Massachusetts,  near  Blackstone  River,  on  the  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad,  6 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Providence,  (Rhode 
Island.)  Pop.  2662. 

SEE'KREE^  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, in  the  Upper  Provinces,  26  miles  S.  of  Delhi. 

SEELA.TAN,  see'ld-jdn',  a town  of  North  Ilindostan,  in 
the  protected  Sikh  territory,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Rampoor. 

SEE'LAND.  (Fr.  pron.  sd'ldxd^;  Ger.  pron.  sd/ldnt.)  SEA- 
LAND,  ZEELAND.  ZEALAND,  zee'ldnd,  or  SIELAND, 
(Dan.  Sjcellund,  sy^Pldnd;  L.  Snel'/nfctia.)  the  largest  aiid 
most  important  of  the  islands  of  Denmark,  lying  between 
,the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  Lat.  54°  57'  35"  to  56°  7' 
40"  N.,  Ion.  10°  54'  to  12°  40'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  N.W\  by  the  Cattegat;  W.  by  the  Great  Belt,  separating 
it  from  the  island  of  Funen;  S.  by  the  Gieat  Belt,  and  nar- 
row channels,  separating  it  from  the  islands  of  Laaland. 
Falster,  and  Moen;  S.E.  by  the  Baltic:  and  E.  by  the  sound, 
at  its  narrowest  only  3 miles  wide,  separating  it  from  Swe- 
den. Its  shape  is  very  iiregular,  and  its  shores  are  very 
munh  indented,  especially  in  the  S.W..  where  it  is  washed 
by  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  W.,  where  an  arm  of  the  Cattegat 
has  penetrated  deeply  into  its  interior.  Greatest  length, 
from  N.  to  S.,  81  miles;  greatest  breadth,  66  miles;  area, 
2840  square  miles.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  fiat, 
and,  especially  on  the  S.W.  and  the  middle  of  the  E.  coast, 
is  very  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  highest 
land  is  in  the  S.,  but  its  elevation  seldom  reaches,  and  never 
exceeds,  200  feet.  The  oldest  rocks  on  the  island  are  com- 
paratively recent,  belonging  to  the  cretaceous  system,  or 
upper  part  of  the  secoTidary  formation.  Above  it  the  ter- 
tiary formation  also  is  considerably  developed.  The  subsoil 
generally  consists  of  deep  beds  of  corallines  and  muscle- 
shells;  the  soil  is  an  alluvium  of  great  natural  fertility, 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  barley  and  rye,  which  form 
the  principa*!  crops.  Horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  of  in- 
different breeds,  and  not  very  numerous.  Wood,  which  at 
one  time  stretched  in  extensive  forests  over  the  whole  island, 
has  been  much  diminished.  The  supply  of  fuel  would  be 
very  inadequate,  were  it  not  compensated,  to  a considerable 
extent,  by  tiacts  of  turf  or  peat.  The  prevailing  timbers 
are  beech  and  birch,  and.  to  a more  limited  extent,  oak. 
The  climate  of  Seeland.  owing  to  its  low  surface  and  insular 
position,  is  much  milder  than  its  latitude  indicates.  The 
temperature  of  Copenhagen,  which  may  be  taken  as  that  of 
the  whole  island,  is,  in  spring,  43°  10';  summer.  63°  28'; 
autumn,  49°  36';  and  winter.  31°,  or  1°  below  freezing.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  is  46°  15'.  The  worst 
feature  in  the  climate  is  its  humidity,  and  the  consequent 
prevalence  of  rains  and  mists.  Fish  abound  both  .along  the 
coasts  and  in  the  lakes,  of  which  a great  number  are  scat- 
tered over  the  interior,  though  none  of  them  individually  is 
of  much  extent,  'fhe  largest,  Arresee,  is  about  24  miles  in 
circuit.  'I'he  Suus-aue,  which  falls  into  the  Nestred-fiord.  is 
the  most  important  stream,  having  a very  circuitous  course 
of  about  50  miles.  The  minerals  are  of  no  consequence, 
though  amber  is  occasionally  found.  Seeland  is  the  seat  of 
the  principal  manufactures  of  Denmark.  For  adminstrative 
purposes,  the  island  is  divided  into  5 amts  or  bailiwicks, 
which  comprehend  not  merely  Seeland  proper,  but  a num- 
ber of  small  islands  that  line  its  coasts.  Of  these,  the 
principal  are  Mben,  Amager,  and  Saltholin.  Its  capital  is 
Copenhagen,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  whole  Danish 
dominions.  Pop.  in  1847,  499.460.  The  name  Seeland, 
(“  Sea-land,”)  has  reference  to  its  being  surrounded  by  the 
Be;i. 

SEELOW,  sAnOw,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
■)urg,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  2300. 

SEE/LYSBURO,  a post-village  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New 
f ork,  00  miles  S.  of  Buffalo. 
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SEE'LYYILLE,  a village  of  Wayne  co..  Pennsylvnniii,  1 
mile  from  Honesdale,  and  161  miles  from  Harrisburg.  Poii 
about  350. 

SEEM  LEAH,  seemffe-A,  a town  of  Central  India,  domi- 
nion, and  S.W.  of  Indore. 

SEEN  A.  see'nA,  a river  of  India,  in  Deccan,  after  a S E 
course  of  180  miles  joins  the  Beemah,  20  miles  S.  of  Sola- 
poor.  The  towns  of  Ahmednuggur  and  Parrainder  are  on  itt 
banks,  and  in  most  part  of  its  extent  it  flows  between  the 
Bombay  presidency  and  the  territory  of  the  Nizam. 

SEEND.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

SEENEE  or  ANCOBRA,  a river  of  Ashantee.  See  Ancober. 

SEE-NGAN  or  SI-NGAN,  se-ngSn^  written  also  SIAN- 
Bc-in',  a city  of  China,  province  of  Shen-see,  capital  of  a dc 
partment,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Iloei-ho;  lat.  34°  12'  N.,  Ion. 
108°  40'  E.  It  is  large,  enclosed  by  strong  walls,  and  the 
principal  military  dep6t  for  the  N.  provinces  of  China. 

SEENGEN,  sAn'ghen,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Aargau,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Hallwyl,  9 miles 
S.E.  of  Aarau.  Pop.  1500. 

SEE-NING-FOO,  (SI-NING-FOU.)  see'ning'foo^  a town  of 
China,  province  of  Kan-soo,  on  a river  of  its  own  name, 
118  miles  N.W.  ofLan-choo. 

SEEORE,  see'or',  or  SEIIORE,  see'hor'.  a town  of  British 
India,  in  Nerbudda  Territory,  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bhopaul. 

SEER  or  SIR.  seer,  a mouth  of  the  Indus  River,  ih  Sinde, 
continuous  with  the  Goongroo  or  Pinyaree  Branch,  and 
N.W.  of  the  Koree  mouth. 

SEER.\,  see'rd.  a town  of  British  India,  near  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Upper  Provinces,  presidency  of  Beug.il,  45 
miles  E.  of  Bhatneer. 

SEERDHUNA,  seerd-hoo^na,  a town  of  Ilindostan.  pro- 
vince, and  47  miles  N.N.E.  of  Delhi.  Lat.  29°  12'  N'.,  Ion. 
77°  31'  E. 

SEER'POOPv',  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, 70  miles  N.E.  of  Moorshedabad. 

SEERPOOR.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, S.W.  of  Talnair. 

SEER  WELL,  seerRvell,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  23  miles  S.E.  of  Poonah. 

SEESEN,  sA'zen,  a town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, on  the  Schildau,  12  miles  W.  of  Goslar.  Pop.  2729.  It 
has  an  old  castle. 

SEE-SHAN  or  SI-CIIAN,  see-sh3n/,  a mountain  of  China, 
province  of  Shan-See.  Lat.  39°  24'  N.,  Ion.  112°  15'  E.  It 
is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

SEESTADTL,  (Seestiidtl,)  sA'stAtt,  a town  of  Bohemia,  13 
miles  N.  of  Saatz.  Pop.  751. 

SEETAMOW  or  SEETAMHOW,  seeHA-mSw',  a town  of 
Central  India,  in  the  Gwalior  dominions,  42  miles  N N.W. 
of  Maheidpoor. 

SEE'TAPOOIU,  a town  of  Central  India,  in  the  Gwalior 
dominions. 

SEE'TIIING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SEEVASor  SIVAS,  see'vAs,  (anc.  Cabih-a  and  Seba.dte,)  a 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  capital  of  a pashalic  of  its  own 
name,  is  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  near  the  Kizil-Irmak, 
60  miles  S.  of 'i'okat.  Lat.  39°  20'  N.,  Ion.  about  37°  E.  Pop. 
about  6000  families.  It  is  tvell  built;  the  houses  are  inter- 
spersed with  gardens,  and  its  numerous  minarets  give  it  a 
cheerful  appearance.  It  has  many  old  mosques  and  khans, 
a castle,  bazaars  well  supplied  with  goods,  manufactures  of 
coarse  woollens  and  other  fabrics,  and  a considerable  transit 
and  import  trade.  Near  it,  Mithridates  was  defeated  by  the 
Roman  general  Lucullus.  and  Bayazeed  (Bajazet)  by  Timur. 

SEEVAS,  SIVAS,  .see'vds',  or  ROOM,  room,  a p>ashalic  ol 
Asiatic  Turkey,  comprising  portions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Tur- 
kish Armenia,  between  lat.  38°  30'  and  41°  40'  N.,  and  Ion. 
33°  30'  and  39°  40'  E.,  having  N.  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  other 
sides  Anatolia,  and  the  pashalics  of  Karaman,  Marash,  Diar- 
bekir,  Erzroom,  and  'frebizond.  It  is  traversed  from  W.  to 
E.  by  the  chain  of  Anti-Taurus.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Yeshil  Irmak,  in  its  centre,  the  Euphrates  on  its  E.,  and 
the  Kizil-Irmak  (anc. //«i(/.s)  on  its  W.  frontier.  The  pro- 
ducts consist  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  silk, 
tobacco,  cotton,  wine,  timber,  wool,  fruit,  honey,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  and  marble.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and  .sheep  are 
fed  on  the  plains.  Camels  and  buffaloes  are  the  chief  beasts 
of  burden. 

SEEYERGEM,  SeVver-chAm',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  4 miles  S.  of  Ghent.  Pop. 
1469. 

SEEWAIl  or  SIWAIl,  see'wA',  an  oasis  in  the  Libyan  De- 
sert. Its  capital,  Seewah-el-Kebeer,  310  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Cairo,  is  built  of  fossil  salt,  the  houses  clustering  round  a 
rock.  Lat.  29°  N..  Ion.  26°  E.  The  oasis  contains  several 
salt  lakes,  and  many  date-palms,  and  the  gardens  produce 
the  vine,  fig,  and  pomegranate  in  abundance.  Near  it  is  the 
village  of  Agharmy  or  Gharmy,  with  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon. 

SEEWANU  or  SEEWANNU,  se-wdn'noo' (?)  town  and  hill- 
fort  of  India,  dominions  of  Joodpoor,  the  fort  being  a prin- 
cipal stronghold  of  the  Joodpoor  rajah. 

SEEZ,  sA.  a town  of  France,  department  ofOrne,  13  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Alen5on,  on  the  Orne.  Pop.  5000.(?)  It  has  a cathe- 
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Aral  of  th«  twelfth  century,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  cotton  j 
manufactures  wrought  by  steam.  I 

SEEZ,  si,  a market-town  of  Savoy,  province  of  Taraptaise,  1 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isere,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Aloutiers. 
Pop.  1850. 

SEFAKIN,  si'fi-keen^  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  65 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Sana,  and  enclosed  by  substantial  walls. 

SEFAN,  se-fin/,  SIFAN,  see'fin',  or  SOOFAN,  soo'fiu', 
the  easteinmost  portion  of  Thibet,  bordering  on  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Se-chuen  and  Kan-soo,  and  extending  from  lat. 
28°  to  36°  N.,  bordering  N.  on  Koko  Nor.  Its  chief  river  is 
the  Yang-tse-kiang. 

SEFEED  ROOD,  SEFID  RUD,  sJfeed'  rood,  (“white 
river,”)  written  also  SUFFEID  RUI),  a river  of  North  Persia, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Zenjan  and  some  other  rivers 
with  the  KizilOozen,nearMianna, flows  at  first  S.E.,  between 
the  provinces  of  Irak-Ajemee  and  Azerbaijan,  and  then  N.E. 
through  Ghilan,  and  enters  the  Caspian  Sea  by  several 
mouths,  30  miles  E.  of  Reshd.  At  15  miles  from  the  sea  it 
divides  into  two  principal  branches,  forming  a delta,  in 
which  is  the  town  of  Lahajan.  Its  lower  part  is  of  con- 
siderable breadth  and  depth,  but  its  navigation  is  greatly 
impeded  by  shifting  sands,  shallows,  and  a bar  at  its  prin- 
cipal mouth,  opposite  which  a large  sturgeon-fishery  exists. 
Chief  affluent,  the  Shah-rood. 

SEFFIN,  sef'feenf,  a small  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pa- 
sha'ic  of  Diarbekir.  in  Mesopotamia,  N.  of  Rakka.  During 
the  seventh  century,  in  the  period  of  110  days,  90  conflicts, 
between  the  adherents  of  Alee  and  of  Moawiyah,  took  place 
in  its  vicinity,  in  which  it  is  believed  that  70,000  Aloham- 
medans  perished. 

SEFISIFIA,  SEFICIFA  or  SIFISSIFA.  See  Ain-Sefisifia. 

SEFOORIEII  or  SEFUKIEII.  si-foo'ree-eh.  (anc.  Seppho'ris 
and  Di'ocrtjsai'efo,)  a village  of  Palestine,  pa.shalic,  and  16  miles 
S.E.  of  Acre,  at  the  foot  of  a height,  on  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a large  castle. 

SEGAL,  seh-g3P,  a small  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  France, 
department  of  Fiuistere. 

SEG'AMKT'  or  MU  All,  moo-ar/,  a state  of  the  Malay  Pe- 
ninsula, about  lat.  2°  N.,  Ion.  103°  E.  Pop.  2400. 

SEGEBERG,  si'gheh-b^Ro',  a town  of  Denmark,  duchy  of 
Holstein,  on  the  Trave,  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hamburg,  with 
3000  inhabitants. 

SEGEDIN.  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Szegedin. 

SEGHLMESA,  sJg§l-mgs';j,  or  SIGILMESSA,  sig'il-m?s'- 
sd,  written  also  SUGULMESSA,  a considerable  town  of  Mo- 
rocco, K.  of  Mount  Atlas,  capital  of  a province,  near  the 
river  Ziz.  in  lat.  31°  10'  N.,  Ion.  2°  20'  \V. 

SFGELSEM,  sA'ahels-Sm',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders.  14^  miles  S.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2275. 

SEGESVAR,  shcVgh^sh'vaR',  or  SCHASSBURG,  (Schass- 
burgh,)  sh^ssfflooRG.  a town  of  Transylvania,  in  Saxonland, 
25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Alaros  Vasarhely,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
KUkUllo.  Pop.  596. 

SEGGIANO,  sM jd'no,  a village  and  parish  of  Tuscany,  4 
miles  N.  of  Castel  del  Piano.  I’op.  1868. 

SEGICLER,  s&g-ik'leror  s5g'ikTer(?)avillageof  Asia  Minor, 
in  Anatolia,  25  miles  "S.E.  of  Ush'ak,  with  various  remains, 
supposed  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Sebaste. 

SEGNA,  Croatia,  the  Italian  name  of  Zexgg. 

SEGNES  (s^ghiSs)  PASS,  East  Switzerland,  between  Gla- 
rus  and  the  Grisons,  is  7y  miles  N.  of  Ilanz,  and  7500  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  was  crossed  by  Suwarrow  in  his  retreat 
before  the  French,  October,  1799. 

SEGNI,  sin'yee  or  saiu^yee,  a town  of  South  Italy,  in  the 
Pontificial  States,  13  miles  E.  of  Velletri.  Pop.  4110.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Popes  Vitalian,  Innocent  HI.,  Gregory  IX., 
and  Alexander  IV. 

SEGO,  sd/go,  or  SEGOZERO,  sA-go-z!pro,  a lake  of  Russia, 
government  of  Olonets,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Lake  Onega.  Length 
and  breadth,  about  20  miles  each.  It  discharges  its  surplus 
waters  N.E.,  into  Lake  Vigo. 

SE^GO,  a town  of  Central  Africa,  Soodan,  capital,  of  the 
state  of  Bambarra,  on  the  Joliba,  (Niger.)  Lat.  13°  5'  N.,  Ion. 
6°  W.  Estimated  pop.  30,000.  a mixture  of  negroes  and  Moors. 
It  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  fortified  quarters,  in  one  of 
which  is  a royal  residence.  The  houses  are  of  clay,  square,  and 
flat  roofed.  It  has  numerous  mosques,  and  is  the  seat  of 
considerable  traffic.  Here  .Mungo  Park  first  .saw  the  Joliba. 

SE'GO,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio. 

SEGOBRIGA.  See  Segorbe. 

SEGODUNUM.  See  Rodez. 

SEGOE,  a parish  of  Ireland.  See  Seagoe. 

SEGONZAC,  si'gdxG'zdk'.  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Charente,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Cognac.  Pop.  2600. 

SEGORBE,  sd-goR/bd.  (anc.  &’.gohh-iga,)  a city  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  25  miles  W.S.W.  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Palencia,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Murviedro. 
Lat.  39°  54'  N..  Ion.  0°  30'  W.  Pop.  6015.  It  has  squares 
ornamented  with  public  fountains,  a cathedral,  and  manu- 
factures of  earthenware,  paper,  starch,  and  brandy. 

SEGOUAM,  sd-goo-dm',  or  GORELI,  go-rd/lee,  the  eastern- 
most of  the  Andreanov  Islands,  in  the  Aleutian  Archipelago, 
W of  Amichta.  Lat.  52°  22'  N.,  Ion.  172°  18'  W. 

SEGOVIA,  se-go've-a,  (Sp.  pron.  sd-go've-d;  Fr.  isigovie,  sd'- 
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go'vee^,)  a city  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  capital  of  a vrorirce 
of  its  own  name,  45  miles  N.W.  of  Madrid,  on  a wk  300 
paces  in  height,  and  4000  paces  in  circumference  at  the  top, 
and  washed  by  the  Eresma  and  the  Clamores.  Lat.  41°  N., 
Ion.  4°  17'  W.  It  is  encircled  by  walls,  with  round  towers, 
built  by  Alonzo  VI.,  and  has  an  Alcazar,  the  great  keep  of 
which  is  studded  with  angular  turrets.  It  is  entered  by  five 
gates,  besides  several  smaller  entrances.  The  streets  are 
very  narrow,  tortuous,  and  ill-paved ; and  the  houses,  many 
of  which  were  once  inhabited  by  noblemen,  have  a quaint, 
old-fashioned  appearance.  Its  most  remarkable  edifice  is 
the  Roman  aqueduct,  which  is  indeed  the  most  important 
remnant  of  Roman  architecture  in  Spjiin.  As  the  steep- 
banked  streams  below  are  difficult  of  access,  and  their  waters 
not  very  whole.some,  the  pure  current  of  the  h’io  Frio  was 
thus  brought  from  the  Sierra  Fuenfria,  distant  about  10 
miles.  The  aqueduct  begins  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Ga- 
briel, and  has  an  entire  length  of  2921  feet.  It  commences 
with  single  arches,  which  rise  higher  as  the  dip  of  the  ground 
deepens,  until  they  become  double.  • The  number  of  arches  is 
170,  some  of  which  rise  102  feet  above  the  valley.  The  chan- 
nel, at  the  top,  is  about  8 feet  wide.  This  noble  work  is  con- 
structed of  granite,  without  cement  or  mortar,  and,  .like 
other  similar  erections  of  the  Romans,  unites  simplicity, 
solidity,  and  utility.  It  was  respected  by  the  Goths,  but 
broken  down  in  1071  by  the  Moors  of  Toledo,  who  sacked 
Segovia,  and  destroyed  35  arches.  It  remained  in  ruins  till 
1483.  By  command  of  Isabella,  Juan  Escovedo,  a monk  be- 
longing to  the  Asturias,  reconstructed,  in  admirable  style, 
the  part  that  had  been  demoli.shed. 

On  the  Eresma  stands  the  Casa  de  Moneda,  or  mint,  where 
all  the  national  coinage  was  formerly  struck,  as  the  river 
afforded  water-power,  and  the  adjoining  Alcazar  was  the 
treasury.  In  1730,  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  was  trans- 
ferred to  Madrid,  and  now  nothing  is  struck  here  but  copper. 
The  other  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Spain,  consisting  of  three  naves;  numerous  other 
churches,  and  suppressed  convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  a 
school  of  artillery,  in  which  brass  cannon  are  cast,  and  fire- 
arms and  projectiles  manufactured;  an  in.stitute  for  the 
higher  branches  of  eduaition,  with  a library  attached ; a 
theological  school,  with  various  other  educational  estaiilish- 
ments;  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  a picture-gallery,  a 
foundling  hospital,  and  numerous  other  charitable  institu- 
tions; a theatre,  and  a strong  prison.  'I'he  former  pros- 
perity of  Segovia  depended  on  its  staple,  wool,  and  its  cloth 
manufactures,  with  which  it  supplied  the  principal  markets 
in  Europe;  but  this,  and  indeed  nearly  every  other  branch 
of  industry,  is  reduced  almost  to  a nullity,  there  being  only 
three  tanneries,  limekilns,  and  a very  limited  manufac 
ture  of  paper,  silver-work,  &c.  Near  it  are  mines  of  lead 
and  copper,  and  quarries  of  black  marble.  A large  fair  is 
held  here  in  June. 

The  first  notice  of  Segovia  dates  from  98  B.  c.  During  the 
Moorish  ascendency  it  was  a seat  of  government,  and  subse- 
quently some  of  the  monarchs  of  Castile  resided  here.  In 
1474  Lsabella  proceeiled  in  state  from  the  Alcazar,  and  was 
proclaimed  Queen  of  Castile;  and  Charles  I.  of  England  was 
hospitably  entertained  in  it  by  the  governor  in  1623.  In 
the  same  building,  which  Philip  V.  converted  into  a state 
prison,  he  confined  the  Dutch  charlatan  Kipperda,  who  had 
risen  from  nothing  to  be  premiei'.  June  7.  1808,  Segovia 
was  entered  and  sacked  by  the  French,  who  held  it  till  1814. 
Pop.,  once  .above  30,000,  now  reduced  to  6625. 

SEGOVIA,  a province  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile.  Area, 
3061  square  miles.  Pop.  155,000.  Capital,  Segovia. 

SEGRE,  si'grA,  a river  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  rises  in  the 
Pyrenees,  flows  S.W.,  and  after  a course  of  150  miles,  joins 
the  Ebro  at  Mequinenza. 

SEGRE,  seh-gra/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Maine- 
et-Loire.  on  the  Oudon,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Angers.  P.  1748. 

SEGRIE,  seh-gree^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Mamers.  Pop.  1725. 

SEGUIN,  see'gwin,  a small  island  off  tlie  mouth  of  Ken- 
nebec River,  Maine.  On  it  is  a light  house.  200  .eet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  containing  a fixed  light.  Lat.  43°  41' 
40"  N.,  Ion.  69®  44'  IV. 

SEGUIN.  a post-village,  capital  of  Guadalupe  co.,  Texas, 
on  the  Guadalupe  Biver,  70  miles  S.  of  Austin  City.  It  has 
improved  rapidly  since  the  completion  of  the  college  build- 
ings, which  are  an  ornament  to  the  place.  This  institution 
comprises  a mate  and  female  department,  and  occupies  two 
stone  buildings  60  feet  in  length.  Pop.  856. 

SEGUNDO,  sA-goonMo,  a river  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
(La  Plata.)  rises  in  the  sierras  of  Cordova,  27  miles  M .S.W, 
of  the  city  of  that  name,  flows  E.,  and  after  a cour.«e  of  about 
130  miles  is  lost  in  a marshy  lake,  90  miles  W.  of  .‘^anta  Fe. 

SEGUR,  Sfh-gilR^  several  communes  of  France,  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Mil- 
lau.  Pop.  1399. 

SEGURA,  sA-goo'rl.  a river  of  Spain,  in  Murcia  and  /a- 
lencia,  after  an  E.  course  of  180  miles,  enters  the  Mediterra- 
nean at  Guardamar.  The  principal  affluents  are  Jic  Guada- 
lentid  and  Quipar  from  the  S.,  and  Mundo  from  he  N.  It 
feeds  numerous  canals. 
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SEGURA,  a village  of  Spain,  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  11 
miles  S.W.  of  Tolosa.  Pop.  972. 

SEGURA,  a sierra  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  stretching  from 
S.W.  to  N.K.  through  the  provinces  of  Albacete,  Granada, 
and  Jaen,  for  about  150  miles,  joining  the  sierra  of  Alcaraz. 

SEGURA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  38  miles  N.N.E. 
ofTeruel.  Pop.  823. 

SEGURA  DE  LA  SIERRA,  si-gootri  dA  lA  se-^Ri,  a town 
of  Spain,  province,  and  60  miles  N.E.  of  Jaen.  Pop.  2471. 
Near  it  are  copper,  silver,  and  lead  mines. 

SEGURA  DE  LEON,  sA-goo^ril  dA  lA-dn',  a town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  44  miles  S.S.E.  of  Badajos,  with  a fine  old 
uastle.  Pop.  2960. 

SEGUSIANORUM  FORUM.  See  Feurs. 

SEGUSIUM.  See  Susa. 

SEHAJPOOR,  sA-haj-poor',  or  SOHAGEPOOR,  so-hAj-poor', 
a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  in  the  Ner- 
budda  territory,  30  miles  E.  of  Hosungahad. 

SEIIARA,  se-hA'ri,  a village  of  British  India,  in  the  Up- 
per Provinces,  8 miles  W.  of  Agra,  with  a spacious  palace. 

SEHARUNPOOR,  s§-hA-rtin-poor^  the  capital  of  a district 
of  its  own  name,  a large  town,  and  at  one  period  a consider- 
able military  station,  88  miles  N.N.E.  of  Delhi,  on  the  Dooab 
Canal.  Lat.  29^  57'  N.,  Ion.  77°  32' E.  It  has  a fort,  and 
many  brick  edifices. 

SEHARUNPOOR  or  SAHARUNPOOR,  sA-ha-riln-poor^  a 
district  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal.  Area,  1961 
square  miles.  Pop.  454,331. 

SEHDINE,  sAh'deen^(?;atownofBurmah,  20  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Shembegbewn,ontheroad  to  Aeng  in  Aracan, 

SEIION.  See  SmoN. 

SEIIORE,  a town  of  British  India.  See  Seeore. 

SEHWAN,  se-wAn^  a town  of  Sinde,  on  an  eminence  be- 
side the  Arul,  close  to  the  W.  bank  of  the  Indus,  75  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Hyderabad.  Lat.  26°  21'  N.,  Ion.  67°  55'  E.  Pop. 
2000. 

SEIANO  or  SEJANO,  sA-yA/no,  a village  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Naples.  Pop.  1520. 

SEIBERLINGVILLE,  sFber-ling-vi!,  a post-office  of  Le- 
high CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

SEIBOUS  or  SEIBUS,  written  also  SEBUS,  fane.  Ruhri- 
ea'tus,)  a river  of  Algiers,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Bona. 
Length,  100  miles. 

SEIDABAD,  sA'dA-bAd^  several  villages  of  Persia,  pro- 
vinces of  Azerbaijan,  Kerman,  and  Koordistan. 

SEIDAU,  si'dow,  a village  of  Saxony,  1 mile  W.  of  Baut- 
zen. Pop.  2009. 

SEID  EL  GHAZY,  sAd  Jl  gA'zee,  a village  of  Asia  Minor, 
20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Eskee-Shehr,  and  around  wliich  are  remains 
of  antiquity. 

SEIDENBERG,  sPden-b^RG',  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
48  miles  W.S.W.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Katzbach.  Pop.  1320. 

SEPDERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Northampton  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SEIDINGSTADT,  sPding-stAtt\  a village  of  Saxe  Mein- 
ingen,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Heldbucg,  with  a ducal  summer 
palace. 

SEIDI  SHEHR.  sA'dee  shS’Pr,  a town  of  Asia  Minor, 
pashalic  of  Karamania.  45  miie'j  S.W.  of  Konieh.  It  com- 
prises from  400  to  500  hou.ses. 

SEIDI  SHEHR,  Lake  of,  mother  name  for  that  of  Beg- 
shehr,  (anc.  Guraliti.%)  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  above  town. 

SEIDLITZ.  See  Sedlitz. 

SEIFENBERG.  si'ffn-bSnG',  a summit  of  the  Riesenge- 
birge,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Ilirschberg. 
Elevation,  4476  feet. 

SEIFERSDORF,  sPfers-doRf',  or  SEIERSDORF,  a village 
of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Bunizlau.  Pop.  1636. 

SEIFERSDOBF.  sPfers-doRf',  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
government  of  Liegnitz,  circle  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  1129. 

SEIFFEN,  siPfen,  a marketrtown  of  Saxony,  20  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Freiberg.  Pop.  1097. 

SEIFIIENNEKSDORF,  sif-hSn'ners-doRf',  a village  of 
Saxony,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Zittau.  Pop.  5.577,  engaged  in  dye- 
ing, and  the  manufacture  of  linen. 

SEIGHFOHD,  .setJford.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

SEIONELAY.  sAn'yeh-lA/.  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Yonne,  7 miles  N.  of  Auxerre.  Pop.  1523. 

SEIHOU.V,  a river  of  A.«iatic  Turkey.  See  Svhoon. 

SEIKS,  a warlike  uation  of  Hindostan.  See  Sikhs. 

SEIL,  .seel,  an  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  in  Scotland, 
JO.  of  Argyle,  immediately  off  the  mainland,  2^  miles  S.W. 
of  Kilninver.  Length,  4^  miles.  It  is  800  feet  in  height, 
but  has  some  low  valleys  and  fertile  soil. 

SEILAND,  sPlAnd,  an  island  off  the  .\.W.  coast  of  Norway, 
in  Finmark,  immediately  S.li*.  of  Hammerfest.  Lat.  70°  30' 
N.,  Ion.  22°  30'  E.  Length  and  breadth,  about  20  miles 
ach.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  one  of  its  peaks  is 
4000  feet  high. 

SEILH.\G.  sA'lAk/.  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  (Jori-feze.  6 miles  N.N.W.  of 'lulle.  Pop.  1620. 

SEILLANS,  sAl'yfiN'J/or  sA'yONo',  or  SAILLANS.  .sAh'ySxof, 
^ market-town  jf  France  department  of  Var,  10  miles  N.E. 
of  Draguignan.  Pop  1049. 

SEILLE,  sal.  a ’/iver  of  France,  departments  of  Jura  and 
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Sa5ne-et-Loire,  joins  the  Sa6ne  15  miles  N.  of  Mficoa,  after  a 
S.W.  course  of  60  miles,  for  the  latter  24  of  which  it  b 
navigable. 

SEILLE,  Grande,  gr8Nd  sAI,  a river  of  France,  depart- 
ments of  Meurthe  and  Moselle,  joins  the  Moselle  at  Metz, 
after  a N.  course  of  60  miles. 

SEILLE,  Petite,  (peh  teett.)  an  affluent  of  the  latter, 
which  it  joins  at  Chateau-Salin.s. 

SEILLES,  sAl,  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  23  miles 
S.W.  of  Liege,  on  the  Meuse,  Pop.  1129. 

SEILOON.  SEILOUN  or  SEILUN,  sA'loon',  a village  of 
Palestine,  pashalic  of  Acre,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nabloos.  It 
has  various  remains  of  antiquity,  and  is  probably  the  Shiloh 
of  Scripture. 

SEIM,  sAm,  or  SEM,  s8m,  a river  of  Russia,  formed  in  the 
government  of  Koorsk,  30  miles  S.  of  Tim,  flows  mostly  W., 
and  joins  the  Desna  in  the  government  of  Tchernigov,  5 
miles  S.E.  of  Sosnitsa,  after  a course  of  300  miles. 

SEIMARRAH,  sA-mar'rA,  a ruined  city  of  Per.'ian  Koor- 
distan, in  a fine  plain,  W.  of  the  river  Korkhah,  70  miles 
S.W.  of  Khorramabad. 

SEIN,  sAn,  (anc.  Sena,)  an  islet  in  the  Atlantic,  off  the 
N.W,  coast  of  Fiance,  department  of  Finist^re,  28  miles 
S.W.  of  Brest.  Length,  2 miles. 

SEINE,  sAn  or  s8n,  (anc.  Seqfuana.)  a river  of  France,  rises 
in  Mount  Tasselot,  near  the  village  of  Chanceaux,  depart- 
ment of  Cote-d’Or,  flows  N.N.W.  past  ChAtillon,  Bar-sur- 
Seine,  and  Mery,  where  it  becomes  navigable;  thence  W. 
and  N.W.  by  Paris,  where  it  is  from  300  to  500  feet  broad  ; it 
enters  the  Engli.sb  Channel  at  Havre  by  an  estuary  7 miles 
wide.  Length,  497  miles,  for  350  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
Its  banks  are  highly  picturesque  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course.  The  chief  affluents  on  the  left  are  the  Yonne, 
Loing,  Essonne,  Eure,  and  Rille:  and  on  the  right,  the 
Aube,  Marne,  and  Oise.  It  communicates  with  the  Loire 
by  the  canals  of  Loing.  Orleans,  and  Briare.  The  Yonne 
unites  it  with  the  Saone  and  Rhine  by  the  canals  of  Bur- 
gundy and  those  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  The  Oi.se  con 
nects  it  with  the  Somme,  Scheldt,  and  Sambre,  by  the 
canals  of  Crozat,  St.  Quentin,  and  the  Sambre.  and  it  com- 
municates with  the  Meuse  by  the  Aisne  and  the  canal  of 
Ardennes;  by  the  canal  from  the  Marne  to  the  Rhine  it 
communicates  with  the  Meuse,  Moselle,  and  Rhine. 

SEINE,  the  smallest  but  most  wealthy  and  important  de- 
partment of  France,  in  the  N.,  formed  of  part  of  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Ile-de-France.  Area.  185  .square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1861,1,953,660.  The  surface  of  this  department,  forming 
the  environs  of  Paris,  is  covered  with  towns,  villages,  villas 
and  manufactories.  It  contains  Mont  Yalerien,  Mont- 
martre, and  some  other  hills;  is  watered  by  the  Seine  and 
Marne,  and  traversed  by  the  canals  of  St.  Denis  and  St. 
Martin,  and  by  several  railways.  The  department  contains 
valuable  quarries  of  building-stones  and  gypsum.  It  fur- 
nishes Paris  with  immense  quantities  of  vegetables,  melons, 
peaches,  and  strawberries.  Its  industry  is  concentrated  in 
Paris,  the  capital.  It  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of 
St.  Denis  and  Sceaux.  Capital  Paris. 

SEINE-ET-MARNE,  sAn  A maRn,  a department  in  the  N.E. 
of  France,  forming  part  of  the  old  province  of  Ile-de-France. 
Area,  2154  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  352,312.  The  surface 
is  .slightly  undulating;  it  i.s  traversed  by  the  rivers  Seine 
and  Marne,  Morin  and  Yeres,  and  by  the  canals  of  L’Ouicq 
and  Loing.  One-sixth  of  the  department  is  covered  with 
forests,  among  which  is  that  of  Fontainebleau.  Corn  is 
rai.sed  much  beyond  the  consumption,  and  it  has  excellent 
pasturages,  in  which  numerous  cattle  are  reared.  It  fur- 
nishes Paris  with  a great  quantity  of  cheese  under  the 
name  of  the  cheese  of  Brie.  The  wine  is  of  inferior  quality, 
except  the  Chasselas  of  the  environs  of  Fontainebleau, 
which  is  the  best  in  France.  The  roses  of  Provins  are  em- 
ployed in  medicine  and  perfumery.  The  department  is 
divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Coulommiers,  Fontaine- 
bleau, Meaux.  Melun.  and  Provins.  Capital,  Melun. 

SEINE-KT-OISE,  sAn  A wAz.  a department  in  the  N.  ol 
France,  entirely  surrounding  the  metropolitan  department 
of  Seine.  Area,  2141  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  513,073. 
The  surface  is  undulating.  It  is  watered  by  the  Seine, 
Essonne.  Oise.  Bifevre,  and  Epte.  The  soil  is  infertile; 
near  Paris,  however,  it  is  liberally  manured.  Oats  are  ex- 
tensively imported;  but  other  grains  are  raised  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  home  demand.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetal)les  for  the  Paris 
markets,  are  important,  'fhe  famous  Sevres  porcelain,  and 
printed  fabrics,  cotton-yarn,  and  cloths,  hardwares,  leather, 
and  chemical  products,  are  among  the  chief  goods  manufac!- 
tured,  as  plaster  of  Paris  and  sand  are  among  the  mineral 
products.  The  department  is  subdivided  into  the  six  arron- 
dissements of  Versailles.  Corbeil,  Etampes,  Mantes,  Pontoise, 
and  Rambouillet.  Capital,  Ver.sailles. 

SEINE-INF15rIEURE,  sAo  SNG'fA're-URt,  a mariume  de- 
partment in  the  N.W.  part  of  France,  forming  part  of  the  old 
province  of  Normandy,  bounded  N.  by  the  English  Channel. 
Aren,  2298  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  789,988.  The  coast 
has  numerous  small  harbors;  the  chief  ports  are  Havre  and 
Dieppe  on  the  English  Channel,  and  Rouen  on  the  Seine-. 
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Tho  department  Is  wateied  by  several  small  streams;  but 
the  Seine  is  the  only  river  of  importance.  The  surface  is 
composed  cf  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plains;  an  eighth 
part  of  it  is  covered  with  forests.  Corn,  hops,  hemp,  lint, 
and  fruits  are  the  chief  products;  cider  is  extensively  made. 
The  pastures  support  many  horses,  cattle,  and  large  flocks 
of  sheep.  Rouen  is  celebrated  for  its  cotton,  and  Klbeuf  for 
its  woollen  febrics.  The  department  is  divided  into  the 
arrondissements  of  Dieppe,  Havre,  Neufchatel,  Rouen,  and 
Yvetot.  Capital,  Rouen. 

SKINNI,  sAn'nee',  a frontier  town  of  Burmah,  near  the 
river  Salwin.  165  miles  N.E.  of  Ava. 

SIOI  PUTSCH,  .sUpootsh,  or  ZYWIEC,  ziv'e-&ts(?)  a town  of 
Austrian  Galicia,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Wadowice,  on  the  Sola. 
Pop.  31570. 

SCIR-BENT-YASS,  sAr  bi'nee'  yAss,  an  island  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  off  the  Arabian  coast;  lat.  24°  21'  N.,  Ion.  52° 
46'  E. 

SEISHIOLTZVILLE,  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SEISTAN,  sA.s'tA,n',  a province  of  South-west  Afghanistan, 
bordering  on  the  Persian  province  of  Yezd,  between  lat.  30° 
30'  and  32°  N.,  and  Ion.  61°  and  62°  30'  E.,  intersected  by 
the  Hehnund  River,  and  containing  the  Hamoon  moras.s. 
Pop.  probably  50,000,  mostly  Tadjiks.  It  is  a mountain 
basin,  surrounded  by  deserts,  unhealthy,  and  only  fertile 
on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  rivers;  but  it  presents  many 
traces  of  former  wealth  and  civilization.  It  was  devastated, 
and  its  chief  town  destroyed  by  Timur,  in  1383. 

SKITENDGRF,  sI'ten-doRf\  a village  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Silesia,  government  of  Breslau,  near  Waldenburg.  P.  1060. 

SKITENDORF,  .sPten-doiif',  (Mittel.  mit'tel.  Nieder.  neet- 
der,  and  Ober,  o'ber.)  a village  of  Prussia,  government  of 
Liegnitz.  circle  of  Schiinau.  Pop.  936. 

ScHTENDORF  or  SEITGENDORF.  siPghen-doRf',  a town 
of  Saxony,  27  miles  S.E.  of  Bautzen.  Pop.  2067. 

SEITENSTWDTEN,  (Seitenstadten.)  sI'ten-stAt'ten.  a mar- 
ket-town of  Lower  Austria,  11  miles  E.  of  Steyer.  Pop.590. 
It  has  a rich  Benedictine  monastery,  containing  a library 
of  10,000  volumes,  a cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  nume- 
rous Roman  antiquities. 

SEITOVA,  sA-toG'd,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  15  miles  N.  of  Orenhoorg,  on  the  Sakmara.  Pop.  800. 

SEITZ,  sits,  or  KLOSTER-SEITZ.  klos^ter  sits,  a village 
of  Austria,  in  Styria,  about  20  miles  from  Cilly.  Pop.  2450. 

SEIX.  sAx(?)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ari6ge,  on 
the  Salat,  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Girons.  Pop.  1689. 

SEE,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.  See  Sal. 

SELANG,  sA'ldng',  a small  island  of  the  Molucca  group, 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Batshian; 
lat.  0°  54'  S.,  Ion.  127°  47'  E. 

SELANG  AN,  sA'ldn'gdnL  a town  of  the  island  of  Mur- 
dinao.  and  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Mindanao,  in  the 
Philippines.  Pop.  10.000.  (?) 

SELANIKI.  See  Salonioa. 

SELAKGIUS,  sd-laR/je-oos,  a village  of  Sardinia,  division, 
and  4i  miles  N.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  2511. 

SEL.AT'TYN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

SELAYA,  sA-1P4  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Santander. 
Pop.  about  1000. 

SELB,  sAlb,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Eger.  12  miles  N.IV.  of  Eger,  with  a castle.  Pop.  3400. 

SELBITZ.  s&Phits,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  7 miles  W. 
of  Hof,  with  1160  inhabitants. 

SELBOE,  (selbbe,)  s&l'ho'eh,  an  islet  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Norway,  stift,  and  28  miles  S.  of  Bergen,  in  Selboe-fiord. 

SELBOE,  a parish  of  Norway,  stift,  and  25  miles  S.  of 
Trondhjem,  around  the  Lake  of  Selboe,  which  is  20  miles 
in  length,  by  3 miles  in  breadth.  It  receives  the  river  Nea, 
and  communicates  with  Trondhjem-tiord. 

SEL'BQRNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  4 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Alton.  The  Rev.  G.  White,  author  of  the  “ Natural 
History  of  Selborne,”  was  vicar  of  this  parish. 

SEIiOlY,  a market-town,  river-port,  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  York.  IVest  Riding,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  and  connected  by  canal  with  the  Aire  and  Calder 
Navigation.  12^  miles  S.  of  York,  with  which  city,  and  with 
Hull  and  Leeds,  it  communicates  by  railways.  Pop.  of  the 
town,  in  1851,  5109.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a fine  Gothic 
market-cross,  a neat  town-hall,  a church  which  formed  part 
of  an  abbey  in  which  Henry  I.  was  born,  grammar  and 
blue-coat  schools,  manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  leather,  and 
iron  goods,  and  slips  for  building  river-craft.  The  Ouse  is 
here  crossed  by  a movable  bridge,  and  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  can  come  up  to  the  town  from  Hull,  with  which 
port.  Loudon,  &c.  it  has  constant  steam  and  other  commu- 
nication. 

SEL^BYSPORT,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland, 
on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  about  40  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Cumberland, 

SEiyBYVlLLE,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co.,  Delaware. 

SEL'DEN,  a post-office  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York. 

SELE.  s.AdA,  or  SILARO.  se-lA?ro,  (anc.  SiWrus,)  a river  of 
Naples,  province  of  Principato  Citra,  rise.s  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Policastro,  flows  first  N.W.  through  the  fine  Val  di  Diano, 
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and  then  S.W..  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  (Mediterra 
nean.)  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Salerno.  Total  course,  60  miles. 

SllLEFKElil,  sA-l^f'keh.  (anc.  Seleu'cia  Trachefaf)  a town 
of  Asia  5Iinor.  pashalic  of  Adana,  on  the  Ghieuk-soo,  (ana 
Cah/cadlmis,)  8 miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean, 
ami  65  miles  S.W.  of  Tarsus.  It  is  but  a poor  collection 
of  huts,  occupying  a part  of  a wide  surface,  over  which 
are  scattered  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  compi'ising  a 
ruined  theatre. 

SELENDl.  sA-lAn/dee,  or  SELENTI,  sA-l^n'tee.  a small 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Ko- 
doos.  (anc.  Hn-hntiK,)  .30  miles  N.E.  of  Ala-Shehr. 

SELENG.A,  sA-l&ng'g3.  a river  of  Central  Asia,  rises  in  the 
Tang-noo  Mountains,  in  Mongolia,  flows  mostly  N.E..  and 
after  a course  of  500  miles  enters  Lake  Baikal,  on  its  E. 
side.  30  miles  W.  of  llinsk. 

SELENGHINSK,  sAP^ng-gbinskL  a town  of  Siberia  govern- 
ment of  Irkootsk,  capital  of  a district,  on  the  Selenga,  60 
miles  N.  of  Kiakhta.  Pop.  2600,  It  is  a dejxR  for  goods 
passing  to  China.  Near  it  are  some  saline  baths. 

SELENIA,  (sA-le-nee'A?)  C.4PE.  a promontory  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Asia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Anadeer ; lat.  62°  42'  30"  N.,  Ion. 
177°  49'  48"  E. 

SELENNAK,  s3-l§n-ndkt,  a river  of  Siberia,  rises  in  the 
government  of  Yakootsk,  lat.  62°  N.,  flows  E.N.E.,  and  joins 
the  Indighirka  after  a course  of  about  130  miles. 

SELEN'TER  SEE,  sA'len-ter  sA,  a lake  of  Denmark,  in  the 
N.E.  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein ; area,  12  square  miles.  Deptli 
at  some  places.  40  fathoms. 

SELEN'II,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Silinty. 

SELEUCIA,  sA-loo'she-a.  a city  of  antiquity  in  A.siatic 
Turkey,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  20  miles  S.E.  of 
Bagdad,  and  opposite  the  remains  of  Ctesiphon. 

SELEUCIA,  a city  of  antiquity  in  Persia,  Khoozistan,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  .Terahi.  65  miles  S.E.  of  Shooster. 

SELEUCIA  PIERIA,  a city  of  North  Syria.  SeeSELEFKEH. 

SELFRIDGEVTLLE.  a post-office  of  Will  co.,  Illinois. 

SEL/HAM,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

SEL1GENST.4DT.  sA'iio-en-stdtt',  a town  of  Germany,  in 
Ile.sse-Darmstadt.  province  of  Starkenburg,  on  the  Main.  15 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  2624.  It  has  the  remains 
of  a Benedictine  abbey,  containing  the  tombs  of  Eginhard, 
and  of  Emma,  daughter  of  Charlemagne.  There  are  copper 
and  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Rothenburg. 

SELIGENTHAL;  .sAflig-en-tdl',  a village  of  Germany,  in 
Hesse-Cassel,  province  of  Fulda,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Schmal- 
kalden.  Pop.  116.3. 

SELIGIIER.  sA-le-gaiRf,  a lake  of  Russia,  governments  of 
'Tver  and  Novgorod,  N.  of  Ostashkov.  Length,  30  miles* 
breadth,  10  miles.  It  is  the  .source  of  an  affluent  of  the 
Volga. 

SKLIME  or  SELIMEH,  sA-leehna.  an  oasis  in  the  desert 
of  Nubia.  220  miles  S.W,  of  Derr,  and  W.  of  the  third  ca- 
taract of  the  Nile.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  salt. 

SELIMNO.  sA-lim'no.  SELIMNIA,  ScA-lim'ne-a,  written 
also  ISLAM.TE  and  ISLAMD.7I.  is-lArntje.  a walled  town  of 
European  'Turkey,  in  Room-Elee.  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Bal- 
kan Mountains.  65  miles  N.N.W.  of  Adrianople.  Pop.  20,000, 
who  manufacture  coarse  woollens,  gun-locks,  and  attar  of 
roses.  It  has  a large  fair  in  .Tune. 

SE-LING,sA'lingt,acity  of  China,  province  of  Quang-see,  on 
the  Tonquin  frontier,  12  miles  S.W.  of  See-Ming. 

SELINO,  sA-leetno.  a maritime  village  of  Crete,  on  its  3. 
coast.  35  miles  W.  of  Sphakia.  It  has  a fort,  and  some 
coasting  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

SE'LINSGROVE,  a post-borough  of  Penntownship.Snydei 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
at  the  mouth  of  Penn’s  Creek,  50  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg. 
It  is  situated  in  a rich  farming  district.  It  contains  a na- 
tional bank.  Pop.  1261. 

SELINTI.  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Silinty. 

SELINUS.  See  Castel  Vetrano. 

SELISIITCHE,  sA-litch'A,  or  SELITSCHE.  a market-town 
of  Russian  Poland,  governmient,  and  69  miles  W.  of  Vitebsk. 
Pop  1000. 

SELl'TRENOI-GORODOK,  sA-le-trA-noP  go-ro-dek'.  a mar- 
ket-town of  Russia,  government,  and  68  miles  N.N.W.  of  As- 
trakhan, on  the  Volga,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  capital 
of  the  'Tartar  khans  of  the  Great  or  Golden  tribe,  imposing 
remains  of  which  ancient  town  still  exist. 

SELITZA.  sA-liUsd.  a village  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ma- 
cedonia. sanjak,  and  48  miles  S.E.  of  Monastir. 

SELITZA.  a village  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  district,  and 
5 miles  S.E.  of  Maina. 

SEL'KIRK  or  SELKIRKStfllRE.  sAPkirk-shir.  formerly 
called  the  ETTRICK  FOREST,  a small  inland  county  of  Scot- 
land. in  the  Lowlands,  having  IV.  the  co.  of  Peebles,  E., 
Roxburgh.  S.,  Dumfries,  and  N.,  Edinburgh.shire.  Area,  26d 
square  miles,  or  168.320  acres,  of  which  about  85.000  are 
arable,  30,000  uncultivated,  and  53.000  waste.  Pop.  in  18^51, 
9809.  Surface  mostly  mountainous.  Principal  rivers,  the 
Tweed,  with  its  triliutaries  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow.  It^ 
industry  is  chiefly  pastoral,  but  its  agriculture  has  been  eon- 
i siderably  improved  within  the  last  half  century.  Princ  pal 
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towns,  Selkirk  and  Galashiels.  The  county  sends  1 member 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

SKLKIKK,  a royal  burgh,  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
capital  of  the  above  county,  on  a declivity  beside  the  Et- 
trick,  on  the  right  bank,  33  miles  S.S.E,  of  Edinburgh.  Pop. 
of  the  bui-gh,  in  1851,  3314.  It  has  been  mostly  rebuilt  in  a 
modern  style,  and  has  a spacious  market-place,  in  which  are 
the  town-hall,  with  a spire  110  feet  in  height,  a public  well, 
and  a monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  other  principal 
structures  are  the  churches,  the  jail,  and  a monument  to 
the  traveller  Mungo  Park,  a native  of  the  vicinity.  It  has 
various  public  associations  and  schools,  and  some  manufac- 
tures of  tweeds,  blankets,  and  hosiery  in  mills  on  the  Et- 
trick.  The  manufacture  of  shoes  has  declined;  but  the 
“ souters  of  Selkirk”  are  still  an  important  craft  of  the  com- 
munity. On  the  Tweed,  about  4 miles  from  Selkirk,  is  Ab- 
botsford, the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  adjacent 
to  the  town,  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  defeated  by  Gene- 
ral Leslie  in  1645. 

SEL'KIRK,  a post-office  of  Marion  district.  South  Caro- 
lina. 

SELKIRKSHIRE.  See  Selkirk. 

SELLA,  s61'yd.  a river  of  Spain,  after  a course  of  about  36 
miles  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  forming  the  bay  and  port 
of  Ribadesella. 

SELLA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  province,  and  19 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Alicante.  Pop  1670. 

SEL'LACK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

SELL15  or  CELL15.  s^l'lA',  • river  of  France,  departments 
of  Cantal  and  Lot.  joins  the  Lot  10  miles  E.  of  Cahors,  after 
a S.W.  course  of  54  miles,  past  Figeac. 

SELL15  or  CELLE,  a river  of  France,  departments  of  Aisne 
and  Nord,  joins  the  Scheldt  (Exaut)  near  Bouchain.  Total 
course,  23  miles. 

SELLE,  La.,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Mayenne, 
4 miles  W.  of  Craon.  Pop.  1511. 

SEL'LEHSBURG,a  post-village  on  the  Jeffersonville  Rail- 
road, in  Clarke  co..  Indiana,  9 miles  N.  of  Jeffersonville. 

SEL/LERS’  TAVfERN,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vani.i. 

SELLES-SAINT-DENIS,  s&ll  sAn°  deh-neet,  a village  of 
France,  arrondissement  of  Romorantin.  Pop.  1928. 

SELLES-SUR-CHER,  sAll  siiR  shaia,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Loir-et-Cher,  on  the  Cher,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Ro- 
morantin. Pop.  2033. 

SELGANG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SEL'LINGE,  a parish  of  Entrland.  co.  of  Kent. 

SELLNITZ,  sAll'nits,  or  SELLETZ.  .sAPlAts,  a village  of  Bo- 
hemia. on  the  Bela,  5 miles  from  Briix.  Pop.  1398. 

SELLYE,  sAlPyA,  a market-town  of  West  Hungary,  co., 
and  14  miles  S.W.  of  Neutra,  near  the  Waag,  with  a castle. 

SELLYE.  a markeLtown  of  West  Hungary,  co.  of  Schu- 
meg,  36  miles  S.  of  Kaposvar. 

SELLMA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Dallas  co.,  Alabama, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alabama  River,  about  70  miles 
below  Montgomery.  It  is  the  S.  terminus  of  the  Alabama 
and  Tennessee  River  Railroad.  The  Central  Railroad  of 
Alabama  extends  W.  Selma  is  surrounded  by  a rich  and 
populous  district,  and  has  an  active  business.  It  contains 
several  churches  and  a newspaper  office.  Population,  in 
1860,  3177. 

SELMA,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana. 

SELMA,  a post-office  of  Campbell  co.,  Virginia. 

SELMA,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Ohio. 

SELMA,  a post-office  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois. 

SELMA,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Missi.ssippi  River.  35  miles  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

SELM.^ST,  sAPmist.  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Azer- 
baijan. within  15  miles  N.W.  of  Lake  Ooroomeeyah.  It  con- 
tains about  1500  families. 

SELMECZ  BANYA.  See  Schemmtz. 

SEIJMKSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

SELOIGNES  sA'lwAn/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut,  on  the  Eau  Blanche  and  Oise,  near  the  frontiers 
of  France.  33  miles  S.E.  of  .Mons.  Pop.  1014. 

SELONGEY,  seh-lAN‘‘'zhA^  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  C6te-d’Or,  on  the  Venelle,  19  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Dijon.  I'op.  1645. 

SELOWITZ  or  SEELOWITZ,  sA'lo-^'its'.  a town  of  Mo- 
ravia. 11  miles  S.  of  Briinn,  on  the  Zwittawa.  Pop.  1100. 

SKLSATE,  sAl-sA'tA,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  3100. 

SELSEA  or  SELSEY,  sePsee,  a village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Sussex,  occui)ying  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the 
county,  8 miles  S.  of  Cliichester.  The  village,  neatly  built, 
about  half  a mile  from  the  sea,  has  a stately  church  of  the 
fourteenth  century  Here,  in  the  seventh  century,  was 
established  the  first  Roman  Catholic  monastery  in  England, 
and  Selsey  was  a bishopric,  until  the  see  was  transferred  to 
Chichester,  in  a.  d.  1075.  The  peninsula  of  Selseais  a large 
level  tract  between  Chichester  Harbor  and  the  English 
Channel,  its  S.  point  being  called  Selsea-bill. 

SEL'STON,  a parish  cf  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

SEL’fERS,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  14  miles  N.E.  of 
Cobleutz. 
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SELTERS,  NIEDER,  nee^der  sSPters,  a village  of  Ger 
many,  duchy  of  Nassau,  23  miles  N.  of  Mentz.  Pop.  874 
It  is  famous  for  its  mineral  springs,  which  furnish  the  well 
known  Seltzer  water. 

SELTERS,  OBER,  other  sSl'ters,  a village  of  Germany, 
duchy  of  Nassau,  H miles  S.  of  Nieder  Selters. 

SELTSCIIAN,  sAlt'shAiP,  or  SEDLCZANY,  sAdl-ch.A'nee,  a 
town  of  Bohemia,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Beraun.  Pop.  1698. 

SELTZ  or  SELZ,  sAlts,  a town  of  France,  department  (>f 
Bas-Uhin,  on  the  Rhine,  at  the  moi  th  of  the  Seltsbach,  27 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  in  1852,  2402. 

SELUNE,  seh-liin',  a river  of  France,  department  of 
Manche,  enters  Cancale  Bay  (a  part  of  the  English  Channel) 
4 miles  S.W.  of  Avranches,  after  a W.  course  of  35  miles,  for 
the  last  8 of  whic.h,  from  Ducey,  it  is  navigable. 

SELVA,  sAPvA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  9 miles 
N.W.  of  Tarragona.  Pop.  4579. 

SELVA,  a Spanish  town,  on  the  island  of  Majorca,  on  a 
height,  N.E.  of  Palma.  Pop.  1390. 

SELVA,  a town  of  Chili,  See  Copiapo. 

SELVA,  sAPvA,  a town  near  the  centre  of  the  island  of  M» 
jorca,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Palma.  Pop.  3915. 

SELVA  DE  MAR,  sAFvd  deh  maa,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Gerona,  with  a small  harbor  on  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  frontier  of  France.  5 miles  N.E.  of  Ro.sas, 

SELVE,  s^FvA,  an  island  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  AdriatsJ, 
between  Ulbo  and  Premuda.  Length,  4 miles. 

SELVI,  sAPvee,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Danube,  saujak,  and  47  miles  S.S.E.  o: 
Nicopolis.  Pop.  2500. 

SEL' WORTHY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

SELZ,  a town  of  France.  See  Seltz. 

SELZ,  sAlts,  a river  of  Germany,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
after  a N.  course  of  30  miles,  joins  the  Rhine  7 miles  W'.  of 
Ments. 

SEM,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Seim. 

SEMANAGUR,  sA-mA-nd'gur,  a town  of  Iliudostan,  domi- 
nions of  Oude,  41  miles  N.  of  Khyrabad. 

SEMAO,  sA-mA'o,  or  SIMAO,  se-mA/o,  a small  island  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Timor,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a narrow  strait.  Estimated  length, 
20  miles.  It  exports  wax,  sandal  wood,  and  edible  birds’ 
nests. 

SEMD,  semt,  a village  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  province  of 
Starkenburg,  circle  of  Dieburg.  near  Um.stadt.  Pop.  1146. 

SEMENDRIA,  se-men'dre-A,  a fortified  town  of  Servia,  and 
formerly  the  residence  of  its  kings,  cn  the  Danube,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Jessava.  24  miles  S.E.  of  Belgrade.  Estimated 
pop.  9000.  It  has  a citadel,  and  some  Roman  antiquities. 

SEMENOOD,  sA-mA-nood',  or  SAJIANUD,  sA-mA-nood', 
(anc.  SeheM'nytus,)  a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Damietta 
branch  of  the  Nile,  4 miles  E.  of  Mehallet-el-Kebeer.  It  has 
some  remains  of  antiquity,  and  a considerable  manufacture 
of  earthenwares. 

SEMENOOKA,  sA-mA-noo'kA,  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  90  miles  N.E.  of  Voronezh. 

SEMENORSKAIA,  .sA-ma-nor-ski'A,  a market-town  of  Rus- 
sia, government  of  Moscow. 

SEMENOV  or  SEMENOW,  sA-mA-nov',  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Nizhnee-Novgorod. 
Pop.  3000,  partly  employed  in  manufacturing  wooden  wares. 

SEMER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SEMERONE,  see-me-ron',  or  CIMARRON,  (Sp.  pron.  se- 
maa-Ron,)  a considerable  river  of  the  Indian  Territory,  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  lat.  37°  N.,  and  flowing  nearly 
E.,  fiills  into  the  Arkansas  in  about  Ion.  97°  30'  W.  Length, 
estimated  at  600  miles.  It  is  not  navigable. 

SEM  IDE.  sA-mee'dA,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Douro,  8 miles  from  Coimbra.  Pop.  2030, 

SEMILE,  sA-mee'lA,  SEMILOV  or  SEMILOW,  sA-me-lov', 
written  also  SEMILL,  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Isar,  23 
miles  N.E.  ofBuntzlau, with  a castle,  and  1720  inhabitants. 

SEMINARA,  sA-me-nA'rA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra  II.,  2 miles  S.E.  of  Palmi.  Pop.  2500.  It  has 
a collegiate  church. 

SEM'INARY.  a post-office  of  Washita  co..  Arkansas. 

SEM'INOLE  INDIANS,  a once  powerful  tribe  dwelling  in 
Florida.  Most  of  them  have  been  removed  to  the  W.  of  the 
Mississippi. 

SEMIPALATINSK,  sA-me-pA-lA-tinsk'.  written  also  SEMI- 
PATALATINSK.  and  SEMIPOLATINSK,  (i.  e.  ‘‘the  .seven 
palaces.”)  a fortified  town  of  Sibeida,  government  of  Tomsk, 
on  the  Irtish,  250  miles  S.W.  of  Barnaul.  It  has  Russian 
government  establishments,  is  the  seat  of  some  trade  with 
Independent  Toorkistan,  and  derived  its  name  from  exten- 
sive buildings  found  there  by  the  Russians,  on  their  cou- 
(jue.st  of  Siberia. 

SEMISOPOCHNOI,  sA-me-so-poK-nc,P,  or  ISLE  OF  THE 
SEVEN  MOUNTAINS,  belonging  to  the  Aleutian  Archipe- 
lago, and  to  the  group  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kryci  or 
Rat  Islands,  about  lat.  51°  59'  N.,  and  Ion.  179°  45'  57"  W. 

SEMl'I'CH  (sA-mitch')  ISLANDS,  a group  of  (he  Aleutian 
Islands,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  N.E.  of  the  island  of 
Attoo. 

SEM' LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 
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a EMLIANSK,  K Insk',  or  SAMLENSK,  sam-lSnsk',  a 
town  of  Russia,  government,  aDd25  miles  N.W.  of  Voronezh, 
on  the  Semlianka.  Pop.  2500. 

SEMLIN  or  ZEMLIN,  s§m-leen^  (Ilun.  Zfmony, zee'mofi',) 
a fi;  rtified  frontier  town  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  Slavonia, 
CO.,  and  40  miles  S.E.  of  Peterwardein,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Belgrade.  Pop.  10,200,  com- 
prising S.avonians,  Germans,  Greeks,  Servians,  Croats,  gyp- 
sies. and  Jews.  It  is  the  see  of  a Greek  protopapas,  and  has 
many  good  houses  and  chuiehes,  but  its  streets  are  mostly 
unpaved  and  dirtv.  It  has  numerous  schools,  an  hospital,  a 
German  theatre,  and  a large  quarantine  establishment.  It 
is  the  chief  entrepot  of  the  trade  between  Austria  and  Tur- 
key ; imports  raw  cotton  and  cotton  twist,  honey,  hare  and 
rabbit  skins,  &c. ; exports  woollen  stuffs,  glasswares,  and 
other  manufictured  goods.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  town 
is  the  ruined  castle  of  the  famous  John  lluniades. 

SEMMED.  s^ia'm^d',  a town  and  fort  of  Arabia,  in  Oman, 
in  an  extensive  oasis,  55  miles  S.W.  of  Muscat. 

SEMNAN  or  SEMNOON,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Simnan. 

SE.MOY  or  SEMOIS,  .seh-mwd^  a river  of  Belgian-Luxem- 
bourg  and  France,  department  of  Ardennes,  after  a W. 
course  of  100  miles,  joins  the  Meuse  9 miles  is.  of  .Mezieres. 

SEMPACII.  sSm/p^K,  a decayed  town  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton, and  8 miles  N.W.  of  Lucerne,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Sempach.  Pop.  960.  In  its  vicinity  1400  Swiss 
routed  4000  Austrians,  on  the  9th  of  July.  1386:  and  the 
action,  which  was  rendered  memoi  able  by  the  heroic  death  of 
Arnold  von  Winkelried.  is  celebrated  by  an  annual  festival. 

SEMPACII,  a lake  of  Switzerland,  4 miles  in  length  by  1 
mile  in  breadth,  gives  origin  to  the  river  Suren,  an  affluent 
of  the  Aar. 

SEM/PRINGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SEMPKO'NIUS,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Cayuga 
co..  New  York,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Auburn.  Pop.  1262. 

SEMPRONIUS.  a post-office  of  Austin  co.,  Texas. 

SEMPST,  s^mpst.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  South 
Brabant,  on  the  Senne,  and  on  the  Brussels  and  Antwerp 
Railway,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  2040. 

SEMUR-EN-AUXOIS,  s^'milB^n  ox'wd'.  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Cote-d’Or,  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Arman^on.  35  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dijon. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3971.  It  has  a ponderous  castle,  supposed  to 
date  from  the  eighth  century,  a communal  college,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  common  woollens  and  yarns,  tanneries,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle,  hemp,  and  wool.  Henry  IV.  removed  the  par- 
liament of  Dijon  to  Samur  during  the  troubles  of  the  League. 

SEMUR-EN-BRIONNAIS,  sjl'miiR'SNC  bre-on'n^,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  14  miles  S.W.  of 
Charolles.  Pop.  1600. 

SEMUSSYR,  one  of  the  Koorile  Islands.  See  Simooseer. 

SE.NA.  See  Sienna. 

SENA,  a river  of  France.  See  Seine. 

SENA,  sA/nd,  or  SENLNA,  a town,  and  the  former  capital  of 
the  Portuguese  dominions  in  East  Africa,  now  capital  of  a 
province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zambezi.  110  miles  W.  of 
Quilimane.  Lat.  17°  30'  S.,  Ion.  35°  38'  8"  E.  It  appears  to 
be  a mere  collection  of  huts  and  some  European  houses,  in- 
te.spersed  with  filthy  and  stagnant  pools,  and  having  some 
churches,  and  an  insignificant  mud  redoubt.  Its  captaincy 
is  bounded  by  Sofala,  Mogarana,  the  Zambezi  River,  and  the 
Channel  of  Mozambique. 

SENAGO,  sA-nd/go,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province, 
and  10  miles  N.W.  of  Milan.  Pop.  2004. 

SE-NAN,  sA'  ndn',  or  SSE-NAN-FOO,  sA'  ndn'  foe/,  a city 
of  China,  province  of  Koei-choo,  capital  of  a department,  on 
the  Go  kiang,  a tributary  of  the  Yaug-tse-kiang,  in  lat.  28° 
N.,  Ion.  108°  25'  E. 

SENDENHORST,  s^n'den-hoRst',  a town  of  Prussian  We.st- 
phalia,  12  miles  S.E.  of  MUnster,  with  a castle.  Pop.  1610. 

SEND-with-RIPLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 
The  village,  Send-on-the-Wey,  is  2 miles  W.S.W.  of  Ripley. 
Here  am  ruins  of  a priory. 

SENE,  seh-nA',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Mor- 
bihan.  Pop.  247  6. 

SEN'ECA,  a county  near  the  centre  of  New  York,  has  an 
area  of  about  330  s(iuare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Cayuga  Lake  and  Seneca  River,  and  partly  on  the  W.  by 
Seneca  Lake,  and  is  principally  drained  by  Seneca  and  Clyde 
Rivers,  which  intersect  it,  amirding  valuable  water-power. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  being  most  elevated  about  mid- 
way between  the  two  lakes.  The  soil  is  principally  a calca- 
reous loam,  well  adapted  to  both  grain  and  grass.  Iron  ore 
and  gypsum  are  found,  and  near  the  village  of  Canoga  is  a 
spring  which  rises  with  such  force  as  to  supply  mill-power 
within  a few  rods.  'The  Central  Railroad  and  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  Canal  traverse  this  county,  and  the  Erie  Canal  I 
passes  through  its  N.E.  corner.  Named  from  a tribe  of  In- 
dians who  formerly  inhabited  this  part  of  the  country.  Seats 
of  justice,  Ovid  and  Waterloo.  Pop.  28,138. 

SEN  EGA,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area  of 
540  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  S.  to  N.  by  Sandusky 
River,  and  al.so  drained  by  Honey  and  Green  Creeks.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level,  with  a moderate  declivity  towards 
the  N.  'The  soil  is  excellent,  well  timbered,  and  under  good 
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cultivation.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Sandusky 
Dayton  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  and  by  the  Cleveland  and 
Toledo  R.R.  Capital,  Tiffin.  Pop.  30,868. 

SENECA,  a former  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Mi.ssouri, 
bordering  on  Arkansas.  It  is  drained  by  the  Elk  or  Cow- 
skin  River.  It  is  now  called  McDonald  county. 

SENECA,  a township  of  Ontario  co..  New  York,  on  the  W 
shore  of  Seneca  Lake.  It  is  intersected  by  several  railroad^ 
and  contains  the  village  of  Geneva.  Pop,  8448. 

SENECA,  a post-office  of  Tompkins  co.,  New  York. 

SENECA,  a post-office  of  Anderson  district, S.  Carolina. 

SEN  EGA,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio. 

SENECA,  a township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Monroe  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  14()6. 

SEN  EGA,  a township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Mon- 
roe co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1803. 

SENECA,  a township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio, 
intersected  by  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  Pop. 
1874. 

SENECA,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Lenawee 
co..  Michigan.  Pop.  1745. 

SE.XEC.'i.,  a town.ship  in  McHenry  co.,  Illinois.  P.  1010. 

SENECA,  a village  and  township  of  Canada  West,  district 
of  Niagara,  on  the  Ouse  or  Grand  Itiver.  here  cro.ssed  by  a 
bridge,  about  55  miles  S.S.W.  of  Toronto.  The  township 
contain.®  the  two  distinct  villages  of  Seneca  and  Caledonia, 
Pop.  3636. 

SENECA  CASTLE,  a po.st-office  of  Ontario  co..  New  York. 

SENECA  CHEEK,  of  Montgomery  co.,  Maryland,  flows 
south-westward,  and  enters  the  Potomac. 

SENECA  CHEEK,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  Monroe  co.,  and  enters 
Wills  Creek,  near  Cambridge. 

SEN  EGA  FALLS,  a post-township  of  Seneca  co..  New  York, 
about  160  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  6960. 

SENECA  FALLS,  a thriving  post-village  in  the  above 
township,  is  situated  on  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Luke,  and  on  the 
Central  Hailroad,  43  miles  W.S.W.  of  Syracuse.  It  contains 
al)Out  6 churches,  1 national  bank,  an  academy,  2 newspaper 
offices,  and  many  handsome  dwellings  and  gardens.  The 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  passes  through  the  village.  It 
has  abundant  water-power,  and  a variety  of  manufactories. 
The  principal  articles  produced  are  flour,  cotton  goods,  ma- 
chinery, paper,  w indow  sash,  and  farming  implements.  In- 
corporated in  1831.  Pop.  5960. 

SENECA  INDIANS,  a tribe  formerly  inhabiting  the  W. 
part  of  New  York,  but  now  occupying  a tract  lying  between 
the  Neosho  River  and  the  W.  border  of  Missouri. 

SENECA  LAKE,  a large  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in 
the  W.  central  part  of  New  York,  lies  between  Tompkins 
and  Seneca  counties  on  the  E.,  and  Steuben,  Yates,  and  On- 
tario counties  on  the  W.  It  is  about  35  miles  long,  and 
from  2 to  4 miles  wide.  It  is  very  deep,  and  is  never  frozen 
over.  The  surface  is  stated  to  be  216  feet  above  Lake  On- 
tario, or  447  feet  above  the  Atlantic.  A steamboat  plies  be- 
tween Jefferson  and  Geneva  daily;  the  former  at  its  S.,  and 
the  latter  at  its  N.  extremity.  The  outlet  of  Crooked  l ake 
enters  Seneca  Lake  about  12  miles  fmm  its  N.  extremity^ 
and  at  different  points  affords  extensive  water-power. 
canal  also  connects  the  two  lakes,  and  by  means  of  locks 
Seneca  Lake  has  communication  with  the  Erie  Canal. 

SENECA  MILLS,  a post-office,  Montgomery  co.,  Maryland. 

SENECA  RIVER.  New  York,  forms  the  outlet  of  Canan- 
daigua, Cayuga.  Owasco,  and  Skaneateles  Lakes,  and  after 
receiving  the  waters  of  Onondaga  Lake,  takes  the  name  of 
Oswego  River. 

SENECA  RIVER,  of  North  Carolina,  rises  in  the  Blue 
Ridge,  near  the  S.  boundary  of  North  Carolina,  and  flowing 
S.,  falls  into  the  Tugaloo  River  in  Anderson  district,  Sontn 
Carolina. 

SE.NECA  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Cayuga  co.,  New  York. 

SEN'ECAVILLE.  a post-village  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio,  near 
Seneca  Creek,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Cambridge,  contains  2 or  3 
churches. 

SEN/EFER.  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  6 miles  E.  of  the 
island  of  Tiran,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 

SENEFFE,  seh-n&ff',  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  3464.  It  has  a noble 
residence,  with  a fine  park.  Here  a .sanguinary  but  inde- 
cisive battle  took  place  in  1674,  between  the  French  under 
the  Prince  of  Conde.  and  the  Allies  under  the  Prince  ol 
Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  of  England. 

SENEGAL,  sJn'e-gawF,  (Fr.  Slnlgul,  si'nA-g^P.)  a largt 
river  of  West  Africa,  rises  under  the  name  of  Ba-Fing.*  iu 
lat.  10°  30'  N.,  Ion.  10°  40'  W.,  near  Timbo.  where  its  .sources 
are  separated  from  those  of  the  Niger  (Joliba)  by  the  high 
lands  of  the  Mandingo  country.  It  then  flows  successively 
I N.W.  and  W.,  through  Senegainbia.  its  basin  lying  N.  of  that 
of  the  Gambia,  and  it  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  lat.  16° 
N.,  Ion.  16°  33'  W.  Total  course  estimated  at  KKK)  mile.s. 
The  principal  affluents  are  the  Kokoio  and  Falem§,  both 
of  which  join  it  in  the  upper  half  of  its  course.  At  Fellore, 


* Bo,  a prefix  to  the  names  of  many  rive'S  in  West  Africa,  sig- 
nifies “water”  or  “river;”  it  is  jirobably  irom  ij;  iamerootaj 
bdhr  in  Arable,  and  ab  Or  aub  in  Persian. 
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Acin  400  to  450  miles  from  the  ocean,  it  forms  a cataract,  up 
to  which  it  is  always  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats.  In 
its  lower  part  it  flows  through  a level  and  densely-wooded 
plain,  and  the  tide  is  perceptible  in  it  for  60  leagues  inland. 
At  Sf)  miles  from  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  principal 
arms,  the  easternmost  and  largest  of  which  is  deep  enough 
for  the  laigest  ships,  but  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  encum- 
bered by  a bar,  which  has  seldom  more  than  10  or  12  feet 
water.  In  the  rainy  seasons,  vessels  of  from  130  to  150  tons 
can  ascend  it  to  Galam,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
inundation,  in  July,  some  French  trading  vessels  sail  up  to 
that  point. 

SENEGAL,  (Fr.  Senegal.)  a French  colonial  dependency  of 
West  Africa,  consisting  of  the  island  and  town  of  St.  Louis, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  several  forts  along  the 
banks  of  that  river,  Albreda,  &c.,  on  the  Gambia,  Goree,  and 
other  settlements  S.  of  Cape  Verd.  Total  population  in  1849, 
14,876.  about  three-fifths  of  whom  were  slaves.  The  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  gum,  hides,  wax,  ivory,  cabinet-woods,  and 
gold-dust ; the  imports  of  manufactured  goods,  wines,  spirits, 
and  provisions.  The  governor  resides  at  St.  Louis,  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  chief  judicial  court.  Goree  is  the  residence 
of  a lieutenaiit-governor.  European  force,  about  370  men. 
The  F'rench  first  settled  in  Senegal  in  1637.  It  was  held  by 
the  English  from  1756  until  1779,  and  again  from  the  period 
of  the  French  revolutionary  war  till  18 14. 

SENEGALLIA,  a town  of  Italy.  See  Sinigaglia. 

SEXEGAMBIA,  sAn-e-gam'be-I,  (Fr.  Senegambie,  sA'u.i'- 
gSM'bee';  Ger.  Senegambien,  s&-ni-gSm'be  en.)  an  extensive 
region  of  West  Africa,  comprising  the  countries  betv/^een  lat. 
8°  and  17°  N.,  and  Ion.  4°  and  17°  30'  W..  having  E.  Soodan 
Proper,  S.  Guinea,  W.  the  Atlantic,  and  N.  the  Sahara 
Desert.  The  limits  of  the  country  are  too  imperfectly  defined 
to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  its  area.  Its  extent 
of  seacoast  probably  exceeds  700  miles.  It  is  low  through- 
out, and  in  many  places  deeply  indented  with  numerous 
islands  lining  its  shores.  The  principal  projections  are  Cape 
Verd,  the  westernmost  point  of  Africa,  and  Cape  St.  Mary, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  The  chief  islands  are  the  low, 
sandy  islet  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal ; the 
insulated  rock  called  Goree,  300  feet  high  and  600  fathoms 
long,  separated  from  Cape  Verd  by  a channel  1500  fathoms 
wide,  and  islands  of  the  Bissagos  or  Bijooja  Archipelago,  near 
the  embouchure  of  the  Bio  Grande. 

Phgxical  Features. — The  W.  or  maritime  portion  of  Sene- 
gambia  is  a low,  flat,  and,  to  a great  extent,  swampy  plain, 
nearly  150  miles  wide,  under  the  10th  parallel,  and  increas- 
ing N.  towards  the  Senegal  to  a width  of  200  miles.  To  the 
£.  of  this  is  a hilly  or  mountainous  country,  in  which  the 
principal  valleys  run  from  S.  to  N.  These  parallel  mountain 
terraces  increase  in  height  towards  the  S.E.  The  plateau 
of  Foota-Jallon,  .lallon-ke-du,  Kooka-du,  and  Bambook,  may 
be  assumed  with  probability  to  have  a general  elevation  of 
1200  feet  or  1500  feet,  while  the  summits  of  the  mountain 
chains  attain,  perhaps,  at  the  utmost,  an  absolute  height  of 
6000  feet. 

OeriLngy. — Granite  in  its  various  forms  appears  to  consti- 
tute the  base  of  the  mountain  chains,  and  shows  itself  in  all 
the  small  hills  diversifying  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  from 
Galam  up  to  Bambook ; while  farther  S.,  volcanic  rocks  fre- 
quently break  through  and  cover  the  granite,  the  hill-tops 
being  often  crowned  with  basalt,  and  the  loftier  mountains 
owing  their  superior  elevation  to  the  mass  of  trachyte  accu- 
mulated upon  them.  Iron-stone  or  ferruginous  rock,  is  pix)- 
fuaely  strewed  over  the  hills  in  Foota-.Jallon,  and  neighbor- 
ing districts.  Lower  down  than  the  iron,  on  the  outer  edge, 
apparently,  of  the  volcanic  influence,  imbedded  in  a loo.se, 
friable  earth,  lies  the  gold  grain,  for  which  in  early  times 
Guinea  was  so  famous.  Bambook,  towards  the  N.,  between 
the  Faleme  and  Ba-fing,  and  Bur6  in  the  E.  slope,  are  the 
districts  most  famed  for  their  gold-mines.  The  level  plains 
towards  the  coast  are  formed,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the 
detritus  of  the  hills,  mixed  with  sand. 

Rivers. — Of  these,  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande, 
already  named,  are  the  chief.  The  Senegal  has  its  source  in 
the  highlands  of  the  Mar.dingo  Terrace,  and  after  a circuit- 
ous course  of  about  800  miles,  enters  the  Atlantic  in  16°  5' 
N.  lat.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  receives  a great 
number  of  tributaries,  and  the  scenery  along  its  banks  is 
very  beautiful.  A shifting  sandbar  at  its  mouth  prevents 
the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  feet  water. 
The  Gambia  is  a noble  stream  : at  its  embouchure,  at  Cape 
St.  Mary,  it  is  about  20  miles  wide;  it  gradually  contracts 
In  width,  but  is  navigable  by  frigates  for  more  than  100 
miie.s,  and  by  vessels  of  150  tons  for  380  miles.  It  rises  in 
tho  country  of  Foota  Jallon,  and  has  a course  of  above  600 
mile.s.  The  Rio  Grande  is  about  300  miles  in  length.  It 
rises  in  the  Jallon  country,  and  flowing  \V'.,  enters  the  At- 
lantic by  a wide  estuary  near  the  Bissagos  .\rchipelago.  Its 
banks  .are  covered  with  towns  and  plantations.  There  are 
several  lakes,  of  which  the  Kayor,  on  the  border  of  the 
Sahara,  is  the  principal.  The  others  become  fertile  plains 
In  the  dry  season.  The  river  Casamanza.  which  flows  be- 
tween the  G.ambia  and  the  Joba,  is  altogether  a river  of  the 

ina,  ai:/i  highly  characteristic  of  this  region,  being  fed 


wholly  frrm  marshes,  inAindated  plains,  or  by  the  outpoi  r 
iugs  of  thi  neighboring  rivers.  It  may  be  ascended  in  large 
boats  120  miles.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in 
Senegambia  below  the  hills,  w'here  the  rivers  flow  from  E.  t< 
IV.,  the  country  is  perfectly  level,  and  during  the  floods  all 
the  rivers,  quitting  their  channels,  flow  over  the  plains,  and 
become  connected  one  with  the  other  by  means  of  canals  or 
marigots,  some  of  which  remain  still  navigable  when  the 
floods  have  subsided.  These  marigots  are  so  numerous  that 
Senegambia.  toAvards  the  sea,  may  be  compared  to  a chain 
of  islands  separated  by  narrow  channels. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Senegambia  is  almost  insupport- 
able to  a European  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  At  Senegal, 
the  thermometer  stands  frequently  at  130°  Fahrenheit;  and 
from  June  to  October,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
amounts  to  from  50  to  60  inches;  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  there  are  heavy  dews.  In  the  interior,  the  climate  is 
cooler  and  more  salubrious,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the 
country,  and  the  greater  freedom  from  vegetable  miasma, 
which,  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Senegal,  renders  death 
almost  certain  to  any  but  natives. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  <£c. — The  vegetation  of  Senegambia 
is  known  accurately  only  on  the  coast.  On  the  loAver  Senegal, 
the  soil,  so  far  as  the  inundation  reaches,  teems  with  abun- 
dance. Beyond  that  line  extends  a dry,  sandy  desert,  in  which 
the  cactus,  acacia,  and  various  thorny  plants  of  the  Sahara 
ovei-spread  the  plains,  and  this  desert  region.  narroAving  as 
it  extends  S.,  reaches  nearly  to  the  Gambia.  Farther  S..and 
wherever  the  coast,  broken  into  islands,  is  intersected  by 
numerous  marigots.  the  mangrove  and  palms  occupy  the 
shores.  Behind  them  may  be  seen  the  gigantic  baobab, 
(Adansonia.)  and  bentang,  (Eriodendron.)  the  African  teak, 
and  other  large  timber.  But  the  dense  forest  of  great  treet 
commences  at  sonm  distance  from  the  coast,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  It  is  above  the  limits  of  these  forests,  apparently, 
that  the  shea  or  butter-tree  is  first  met  Avith.  This,  with 
the  ceiba-palm,  characterize  the  hilly  region.  Farther  S., 
the  cam-Avood  makes  its  appearance.  'The  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  throughout  the  Avhole  region,  varies  much  more  from 
the  civilization  of  the  people  than  the  gradations  of  climate. 
Fertile  tracts,  Avell  situated,  often  lie  as  wilderness.  Avhile 
less-favored  spots  yield  abundantly.  Rice,  maize,  and  other 
grains,  with  bananas,  manioc,  and  yams,  are  cultivated 
equally  on  the  hills  and  plains.  Tracts  may  be  found,  par- 
ticularly round  the  villages  of  the  Mohammedan  Mandin- 
goes,  exhibiting  a state  of  cultivation  which  would  he 
thought  admirable  even  in  this  country.  The  orange,  citi’on, 
and  other  fruits  introduced  bj'  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  century,  are  noAv  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
hills.  In  some  parts  of  Foota-Jallon,  the  oranges  are  not  eaten 
by  the  natives,  but  reserved  wholly  for  strangers. 

Inhabitants. — The  various  nations  which  itihabit  Sene- 
gambia are  of  many  races,  and  do  not  always  admit  of  being 
accurately  classified.  We  find  Yolofs.  Sereres,  Foolahs.  Man- 
dingoes  under  many  denominations.  Feloops,  Tyabes,  and 
Bissagoes,  both  living  together  and  in  separate  communities. 
This  extraordinary  mixture  and  complication  of  different 
races,  or  at  least  of  different  languages,  is  the  most  remark- 
able phenomenon  of  Western  and  Central  Africa.  The  Sene- 
gal has  on  the  right  or  N.  bank  the  desert  tribes  of  the 
Moors,  and  on  the  left  the  Yolofs.  Avho  are  negroes  of  the 
deepest  black.  Above  them,  100  miles  from  the  sea.  are  the 
Foolahs  or  Peules;  and  still  higher  up  the  riA'er.  in  Galam 
or  Kajaaga,  the  Serracolets  are  met  Avith.  in  several  differ- 
ent castes  or  families,  of  widely  different  character  and 
manners.  These  people  are  jet-black,  and  shine  like  polished 
ebony.  But  their  neighbors,  the  Foolahs.  are  not  negroes; 
to  brown  complexions  they  join  good  features,  and  some- 
times long  hair.  They  are  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  reli- 
gious zeal,  (they  are  generally  Mohammedans,)  equestrian 
habits,  and  attachment  to  pastoral  life.  From  near  the 
sources  of  the  Gambia,  in  lat  11°  25'  N.,  the  Mandingoes 
extend  to  the  seacoast  on  the  W.  400  miles.  Avhile  on  the  E. 
their  domain  is  almost  ecjuallj'  extensive.  Towards  the 
S.E.,  and  along  the  highland.  (Kong,)  it  is  not  easy  to  assign 
their  limits;  but  it  is  certain  that  branches  of  them  (the 
Deys  and  Veys)  approach  the  coast  in  Liberia,  while  others 
occupy  (in  Gaman)  the  elevated  interior  of  Ashantee.  Above 
Jallon-ke-du  is  Foota-Jallon.  where  the  Foolahs  have  esta- 
blished a comparatively  powerful  empire.  Their  capital, 
'limbo,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ba-fing  and  Faleme,  is  not 
above  180  miles  from  Sierra  Leone.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Cazamansa  dwell  the  Feloops,  a barbarous  race,  around 
Avhom  are  several  other  nations  tFogni,  Ziguishe.  &c.)  of 
kindred  origin  and  language,  all  alike  noted  for  turbulence, 
predatory  habits,  and  habitual  intoxication.  The  compara- 
tive barbarity  and  debasement  of  the  coa.st  tribes  may  be 
generally  ascribed  to  the  abundance  of  palm-wine.  But 
Mohammedan  settlements  of  Mandingoes  and  Foolahs  are 
rapidly  increasing  near  the  coast,  and  invariably  bring  Avith 
them  superior  industry,  sobriety,  and  instruction  ; for  every 
village  has  its  school.  All  over  Senegambia  are  to  be  found 
the  Oriots.  who  appear  to  be  a distinct  people,  and  the  here- 
ditary professional  buffoons,  minstrels,  and  improvisator!  of 
the  country. 
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Oiwemvient. — The  iTolofs  are  ruled  by  hereditary  chiefs, 
#h  1 may  be  styled  kings.  Among  the  Foolahs,  the  Almamy 
^Al-lmfim)  is  at  once  sovereign  and  high-priest,  and,  if  well 
Versed  in  the  Koran,  he  can,  by  means  of  it,  exercise  an 
almost  despotic  power.  The  Mandingo  chiefs  are  generally 
controlled  by  councils  of  elders,  and  also  by  popular  assem- 
blies; but  the  aristocratic  seems  to  prevail  over  the  demo- 
cratic in  most  of  their  republics.  The  Feloops  and  other 
barbarous  tribes  on  the  seaboard  seem  to  have  no  fnrther 
union  than  is  absolutely  required  for  defence  or  for  plans  of 
pillage.  Each  village  is  independent  of  its  neighbors;  and 
sometimes  even  each  house  in  a village  is  fortified  and  fenced 
off  as  securely  as  possible  from  those  around  it.  The  rule 
of  succession  among  all  tbe.se  nations  generally  follows  the 
female  line;  that  is,  the  inheritance  goes  to  the  sister’s  .son, 
though  in  some  communities  the  brother  is  allowed  to  have 
a prior  title. 

History,  and  European  Settlements. — In  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  (1452)  the  I'ortiiguese  reached  the  Senegal, 
and  opened  a friendly  communication  with  one  of  the  Yolof 
kings;  but  no  permanent  settlements  appear  to  have  been 
made.  With  the  voyage  of  Jobson  in  1G20,  the  English  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  the  exploration  of  the  Gambia,  though 
their  traders  were  on  the  coast  30  or  40  years  earlier.  The 
trade  of  the  French  in  the  Senegal  may  in  like  manner  be 
dated  from  Brue’s  voyage  in  1697.  The  F'rench  have  at  pre- 
sent factories,  not  only  on  the  Senegal,  bnt  also  on  the  Gam- 
bia, Casamanza.  and  Bio  Grande.  They  aim,  however,  at  no 
colonization  nor  acquisition  of  territory  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of  their  mercantile  esta- 
blishments. St.  Mary’s  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gam- 
bia, and  -Macarthy’s  Island,  about  150  miles  higher  up,  are 
the  chief  English  factoiies  in  Senegambia.  (See  Gambia.) 
The  Portuguese  still  retain  small  factories  on  the  rivers 
Casamanza  and  Jeba.  But  it  is  to  the  Gambia  that  the 
Mandingoes,  the  great  traders  of  West  Africa,  chiefly  resort. 
Gold-dust,  ivory,  skins,  fine  woods,  and  timber  were  for- 
merly the  chief  productions,  but  it  has  been  discovered  of 
late  years  that  the  ground-nut,  {Aradiys  hyptoycm,)  called 
by  the  French  pistaclie-de-terre,  yields  an  abundance  of  fine 
oil,  and  the  increasing  cultivation  of  this  article,  chiefly  by 
the  Mandingoes,  now  begins  to  support  an  important  com- 
merce, which  will  probably  produce,  ere  long,  sensible  effects 

on  the  civilization  of  West  Africa. Adj.  Senegambian, 

sJue-gam'be-au. 

S BN  EG  he’,  sa-ni'gA,  or  SENEGUI,(?)  a village  of  Sardinia, 
province  of  Oristano,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1846. 

SEXEBCIIIA,  si-n^R'ke-d,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Citra,  N.N.E.  of  Ca-uipagna.  Pop.  1450. 

SE'N  BX,  a post-office  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois. 

SBNEZ,  sa-ui',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Basses- 
Alpes.  15  miles  S.E.  of  Digne.  Pop.  860. 

SENFTEN  BERG,  sfenfffen-b^RG',  or  ZAMBERG,  tsanPb&RG, 
a town  of  Germany,  in  Bohemia,  28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kduig- 
gratz.  on  the  Adler.  Pop.  2904. 

SBNFTENBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg. on  the  Black  Elster,  15  miles  S.  of  Kalau.  P.  1402. 

SB-NGAN,  sd'ngiiP,  or  SSE-NGAN-FOO.  sSng'  gdn'  foo',  a 
city  of  China,  province  of  Quang-see,  capital  of  a department, 
45  miles  N.N.M'.  of  Nau-niug. 

SENGANNAII,  sSn-gdn'ui,  a town  of  North-west  Hin- 
dostan,  in  Rajpootana,  on  a height,  60  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Chooroo. 

SENIIORIM,  sSn-yo-reexo/,  a town  and  parish  of  Portu- 
gal, province  of  Beira-Alta,  about  12  miles  from  ^’iseu. 
Pop.  1506. 

SBNIAVINE  (or  SENIAVIN,  sA-ne-a-veen')  ISLANDS,  a 
group  of  the  Carolines,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  6°  43'  hi 
7°  6'  N.,  Ion.  158°  to  158°  30'  E.  'The  principal  island  is 
Poiunipet. 

SENIGA,  si'ne-g3.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy. 20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Brescia,  on  the  Oglio. 

SBNIO,  .si'ne-o,  a river  of  Central  Italy,  in  Tuscany  and 
State  of  .a^miliii,  joins  the  Po-di-Primaro,  10  miles  N.W. 
of  Ravenna,  after  a N.E.  course  of  50  miles. 

SENISE.  sd-nee'si,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Ba.sili- 
cata,  29  miles  E.  of  Lagouegro.  Pop.  3000. 

SBNJEN,  .sdn'ydn.  one  of  the  largest  i.slands  off  the  N W. 
coast  of  Norway,  its  centre  near  lat.  69°  20'  N.,  Ion.  17°  10' 
E.  Length,  45  miles;  breadth,  30  miles.  The  shores  are 
greatly  indented,  and  some  of  its  mountains  rise  3000  feet 
in  height. 

SBNKOV,  SENKOW,  sdn-kov/,  or  ZENKOV,  a town  of 
Rus.sia.  government,  and  42  miles  N.N.W.  of  Poltava  on  the 
Groonia  (Grunia.) 

SENKOV,  SENKOW  or  ZENKOV,  a market-town  of  Rus- 
sia, government,  and  68  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kharkov. 

SBNLIS,  .so.\“'le6ce'  or  sdN^'lee'.  (anc.  Augustondagus  and 
Sytvanedtesf)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  on  the 
Noiiette,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Paris.  Lat.  49°  12'  N.,  Ion.  2°  35' 
E.  Pop.  in  1852,  5802.  It  has  a handsome  cathedral,  a com- 
munal college,  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  a public  library 
of  8000  volumes,  a theatre,  and  manufactures  of  chiccory 
and  starch.  Here,  in  1180,  Philip  Augustus  espoused  Eliza- 
beth ot  Hainaut 
1752 
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SENMANAT,  sSn-md-ndP,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia., 
province,  and  about  12  miles  from  Barcelona.  Pop.  1417. 

SENN,  s&n,  (anc.  Cce'ne,)  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pasha 
lie,  and  25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Zab. 

SENNA,  sdn'nd,  a town  of  East  Africa.  See  Sena. 

SENN  . A,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Pavna, 
5 miles  W.  of  Codogno. 

SENNA,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Sinna. 

SENNAAR  or  SENNAR,  s^n-ndr',  a state  of  North-east 
Africa,  subject  to  Egypt,  and  forming  a part  of  Nubia,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Nile  or  Bahr-el-Azrek.  between  the  parallels  of 
12°  and  15°  45'  N.  lat.  'The  junction  of  the  two  great  arms 
of  the  Nile,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  is  in 
lat.  15°  37'  N.  The  tract  between  these  two  rivers,  increasing 
S.  to  a width  of  two  or  three  days’  journey,  (50  or  60  miles.)  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  the  Island  of  Sennaar;  the  name  given 
to  it  by  the  indigenous  population  is  Hooee,  (Ilfii.)  The  towns 
or  villages  lie  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  Blue  River  or 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  and  are  tolerably  numerous  from  the  13th 
parallel  downwards  for  a distance  of  200  miles.  From  that 
limit,  or  perhaps  in  some  places  a little  farther  S.,  the  island 
is  all  nominally  subject  to  Sennaar.  East  of  the  Blue  River 
this  dominion  reaches  to  the  forests  which  encircle  Abys- 
sinia. The  little  communities  that  spring  up  in  sequestered 
situations,  between  these  forests  and  the  Abyssinian  high- 
land, are  sometimes  claimed  by  the  one  state,  sometimes  by 
the  other;  but  their  allegiance  is  rarely  enforced.  On  its 
\Y.  side  the  island  of  Sennaar  is  a wilderness,  the  only  perma- 
nent inhabited  places  on  the  White  River  being  Ilellet-el- 
Ais,  a poor  hamlet  at  the  ferry,  on  the  road  to  Kordofan ; and, 
lower  down,  Manjera,  a Turkish  station  for  hewing  timber 
and  building  boats.  The  authority  maintained  over  the 
wandering  Arab  or  Ethiopia  tribes,  is  a matter  rather  of 
might  than  right,  and  depends  less  on  prescription  or  con- 
vention, than  on  the  actual  power  and  vigor  of  the  govern- 
ment. 'The  Turco-Egyptians,  whose  head-quarters  are  at 
Khartoom,  at  the  N.  point  of  the  island  of  Sennaar,  have  ex- 
acted submission  from  the  tribes  of  Taka,  E.  ot  the  Atbara, 
and  also  hold  in  subjection  Kordofan,  in  the  W.,  where  they 
keep  a strong  garrison  in  the  chief  town.  Obeid. 

Rivers. — The  ordinaiy  width  of  the  White  River  is  nearly 
2 miles,  but  during  the  floods  it  increases  in  .some  places  be- 
low El  A’is  to  8 miles  or  more.  The  Blue  River  is  joined, 
within  the  limits  of  Sennaar,  by  the  Dender;  and,  lower 
down,  by  the  Ra’ad  (“lightning”)  or  Shimfa,  both  great 
rivers  in  the  rainy  season.  But  the  all-important  river  of 
the  country  is  the  Blue  River  or  Nile;  its  ordinary  width 
varies  from  500  to  1000  yards.  Nearly  all  the  villages  and 
settled  population  are  on  this  river. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Geology,  Vegetation,  dc. — The  territory 
of  Sennaar  is  collectively  a great  level  plain,  from  which 
masses  of  rock  protrude  at  wide  intervals,  but  to  no  great 
elevation.  AVest  of  the  town  of  Sennaar,.  however,  are  the 
Mountains  of  Moia.  Mandera,  and  Segadi,  apparently  ex- 
tending as  a chain  from  S.  to  N..  but  in  reality  disconnected. 
Jebel-Moia.  the  large.st  and  loftiest  of  these  hills,  may  have 
an  elevation  of  1200  feet.  Baboons  are  the  only  inhabitants 
of  the  bare  rocks;  apes,  parrots,  and  guinea-fowl  tenant  the 
woods  at  their  feet.  The  ebony-tree  grows  round  Jebel- 
Moia;  the  .«ycamore-fig  round  Segadi.  The  plain  of  Sennaar, 
for  .some  distance  above  Khartoom,  exhibits  only  a sandy 
soil,  appaiently  mixed  with  deposits  from  the  river.  But 
from  Messelemiah  up.  its  character  changes  entirely;  and 
the  level  flat  becomes  a deep  bed  of  argillaceous  marl,  con- 
taining calcareous  concretions  in  great  quantity.  The  ar- 
gillaceous soil  is  retentive  of  water;  and  when  refre.shed  by 
rain,  (for  these  lich  plains  are  nowhere  reached  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.)  becomes  exceedingly  fertile.  But  in 
the  dry  season  it  has  an  aspect  of  the  most  dismal  sterility ; 
no  trees,  little  herbage,  and  the  naked  ground  cracked  and 
gaping  in  all  directions  with  the  burning  heat.  This  natu- 
rally prolific  plain  rarely  presents  to  view  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  which  might  be  expected  so  near  the  equator. 
As  soon  as  the  rain  falls,  the  arid  and  dreary  waste  becomes 
a sea  of  mire,  and  on  this,  without  any  preparation,  is  sown 
the  durra,  (Sorghum  vulgare,)  the  characteristic  produce  of 
Sennaar,  which  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  native  coun 
try  of  durra.  In  three  months  and  a half,  or  about  the 
end  of  October,  the  whole  plain,  far  and  wide,  waves  with 
the  ripe  grain,  and  the  harvest  is  gathered.  Such  is  the 
rude  and  simple  agriculture  of  this  once  very  populous 
country.  Near  Khartoom,  the  extensive  inundated  tracts 
on  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  are  sown,  on  the  retirement  of  the 
floods,  with  kidney-beans,  and  afterwards  with  durra.  In 
the  latitude  of  Sennaar  the  chick-pea  (Cicer)  takes  the  place 
of  kidney-beans. 

The  Nile  swells  fitfully  in  May : begins  to  ri.se  steadily  in 
June,  and  attains  its  greatest  height  early  in  September. 
Immediately  before,  and  at  times  during  the  rains,  the 
heat  is  insupportable,  the  thermometer  in  a tent  rising 
to  119°  Fahrenheit,  while  the  humid  air  re.semblas  a 
steam-bath.  Then  come  the  deadly  fevers  and  dysenteiy, 
which  are  most  fatal  on  the  argillace<ni?  plrdn.  In  winter 
the  thermometer  often  falls  to  60°,  and  the  atmosphere  w 
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so  free  from  humidity,  that  meat  will  dry  without  de- 
composing. 

Inhabitants,  Customs,  &c. — The  population  of  Sennaar  is  of 
a very  mixed  character,  and  as  yet  no  traveller  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt  to  point  out  distinctly  the  aboriginal 
race.  The  better  classes  in  Sennaar  have  generally  handsome 
features,  and  well-proportioned,  statue-like  figures.  Their 
dark-brown  complexions  and  rather  thick  lips  alone  betray 
some  distant  consanguinity  with  the  negroes.  The  men 
grow  decrepid  rapidly  in  declining  years,  and  the  women,  on 
M’hom  devolves  all  the  drudgery  of  domestic  life,  become 
filghtfully  ugly  almost  as  soon  as  the  fir.st  bloom  of  youth 
has  passed  away.  Theferda  or  toga  generally  worn,  admits 
of  being  gracefully  folded  in  a variety  of  ways.  The  elabo- 
rately fri/.zled  hair,  and  the  elegantly  made  sandals  of  the 
people  of  Sennaar,  exactly  represent  the  fashion  of  ancient 
Egypt,  as  painted  on  the  tombs.  The  houses  of  Sennaar  at 
the  present  day  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  roofed 
with  halfa,  (a  grass,)  durra-straw,  or  reeds,  the  material  used 
varying  in  position  with  respect  of  the  rains.  Slavery,  as 
well  as  durra.  seems  attached  to  the  soil.  More  than  half 
of  the  population  are  negro  slaves.  The  upper  classes  spend 
a life  of  utter  indolence  and  idle  dissipation.  All  cla.sses 
love  intoxication,  and  drink  either  merisa,  (an  inebriating 
beer  made  from  durra.)  or  brandy  distilled  from  it.  Though 
dissolute  and  idle,  they  are  not  without  ingenuity.  Their 
own  wants  they  can  supply  perfectly,  are  eminently  skilful 
as  weavers,  goldsmiths,  curriers,  potters,  &c.  'I’he  property 
of  land  is  hei  e absolute,  and  not  resuinable  by  the  sovereign, 
as  is  generally  the  case  throughout  Africa.  The  people, 
though  subdued  by  the  Mohammedans,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  bee,,  converted  by  them.  They  have  indeed  fir- 
gotten  Christianity,  but  while  professing  the  faith  of  the 
Koran,  they  observe  hardly  any  of  its  precepts.  They  rear 
and  eat  pork:  they  neither  wash  nor  pray,  and  most  of 
their  villages  are  without  mosques. 

Towns. — besides  Sennaar,  the  capital,  numerous  villages 
are  situated  on  the  Nile  below  it.  The  most  important  are 
Dekin,  the  ancient  capital,  about  24  miles  below  Sennaar; 
Wad  Medineh.  (in  14°  25'  N.  lat..)  now  nearly  as  large  as  Sen- 
naar; Messelemiah,  20  miles  lower  down,  the  chief  market 
and  place  of  trade  on  the  river;  and  Kalamin,  where  some 
manufactories  have  been  established  under  the  protection 
of  the  Egyptian  government. 

Histori). — The  popular  traditions  of  Sennaar  represent  that 
country  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Macrobii.  whom  Hero- 
dotus mentions  as  the  most  remote  of  the  Ethiopians,  and 
as  a people  whose  gold  provoked  the  cupidity  of  Cambyses. 
As  Christianity  spread  up  the  Nile,  can  ied  by  Egyptian  or 
Jacobite  priests,  it  was  .soon  received  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  in  the  tenth  century  the  most  Hourish- 
ing  state  in  Ethiopia  was  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Aiwa, 
on  the  blue  River,  with  Soba  for  its  capital.  The  ruins  of 
Soba  may  now  be  recognised  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
about  15  miles  above  Khartcom. 

SENNAAR  or  SENNAR,  a city  of  the  above  country,  is 
situated  in  lat.  13°  34'  N.,  Ion.  33°  30'  E..  in  the  midst  of  a vast 
monotonous  plain,  which  represents  successively  a parched 
desert,  a ((uagmire,  and  a field  of  durra.  'I'he  only  agreeable 
object  near  the  place  is  the  grove  of  lemon-trees.  From  the 
de.=criptions  of  I’oncet,  (1699,)  bruce,  (1772.)  and  of  Caillaud, 
(1822,)  it  would  appear  to  have  been  comparatively  large 
and  well  built,  but  now  libs  for  the  most  part  in  ruins.  Its 
population  has  fallen  from  30.000  to  perhaps  less  than  4000. 
The  king’s  palace,  of  well-burnt  brick,  has  nearly  all  fallen 
to  the  ground,  and  has  contributed  materials  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Turkish  governor’s  house. 

SE.NNE.  sJn'neh,  a river  of  belgium,  falls  into  the  Demer 
a little  below  .Mechlin. 

SKNNE  or  BRACK WEDER-SENNE,  brdk'<vA'der  sSn'neh, 
a village  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  government,  and  4 miles 
S.W.  of  Minden.  Pop.  1654. 

SE.NN  R or  11 ERPER-SENNE,  h^R^per  sAn'neh,  a village  of 
Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  government,  and  4 miles  S.W.of  Miu- 
den.  Pop.  922. 

SKNN ECEY-LE-GR AND,  .sAnn'see'  leh  grSNO,  a m.arket- 
town  of  France,  department  of  .Saone-et- Loire,  on  the  Paris  and 
Lyons  Railway,  22  miles  N.  of  .Macon.  Pop.  in  1852.  2511. 

SENNKEF.  SENNIF,  .sAn'neef',  or  SUK-EL-JU.MAIIH, 
sook  Al  joo'mAiP(?)  a market-town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  in 
a well  cultivated  valley,  about  100  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Mocha. 
Pop.  alK)ut  1000.  \ 

SENLVEN.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SENNERUT,  sAn^mr-oot',  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Greenland.  N.  of  Cape’ Desolation.  Lat.  61°  28'  N. 

8ENL\ETT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cayuga  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Syracuse  and  Rochester  Railroad,  4 miles 
N.E.  of  Auburn.  Pop.  1923. 

SE.NNFELD,  sAnnTAlt.  a village  of  Germany,  in  Baden, 
circle  of  lx)wer  Rhine.  Pop.  1070. 

SE.NNFELD,  a village  of  Bavaria,  2 miles  E.S.E.of  Schwein- 
urt.  on  a small  lake  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  819. 

SENNHEIM,  sAiin'hlme,  the  German  name  of  Cernay, 
"liich  see. 

SENNIF,  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Senneep. 
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SENNO,  sSn^no,  or  STENNO,  se-Sn'no,  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  72  miles  N.N.IVL  of  Moheelev.  Pop.  1600. 

SENNOI.  sAn-noP,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  70 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Moheelev,  on  a lake  of  the  same  name. 

SENNORI,  sen-no'ree,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 

8 miles  N.E.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  1620. 

SENNWALD,  sJnn'^Alt,  a village  and  parish  of  Swi'zer 
land,  canton,  and  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Gall.  Pop.  2726. 

SENONAIS.  See  Senonois. 

SENONCIIES,  seh-n6.N'sh',  a market-town  of  Fiancs,  de 
partment  of  Eure-et-Loir,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dreux.  Pop 
in  1852,  2108. 

SENONES.  See  Sens. 

SENONES.  seh-non^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Vosges,  7 miles ’N.E.  of  St.  Die.  Pop.  in  1852,  2583, 

SENONOIS  or  SENONAIS,  seh-no'iiA',  an  old  district  of 
France,  of  which  Sens  was  the  capital,  and  now  forming 
the  greater  part  of  the  departments  of  Yonne  and  Aube. 

SENOO-DEBOO  or  SENOU-DEbOU,  sA'noo/  d:\'boo',  a large 
village  of  Senegambia,  in  Bondoo,  on  the  Faleuie.  Lat.  14° 
22'  N.,  Ion.  12°  20'  W. 

SENORBI,  .«A-noR/bee.  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
divi.sion,  22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1155. 

SENS,  s6no,  (anc.  Ageditdcum,  afterwards  Sen'ooe.s.)  a city 
of  France,  department  of  Yonne,  on  the  right  Laiik  of  the 
Yonne.  and  on  the  railway  to  I’aris  and  Lyons.  61  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Paris.  Lat.  48°  12'  N.,  Ion.  3°  17'  E.  Pop.  in  1852, 
10,645.  Its  walls,  and  various  other  buildings,  are  of  Roman 
construction.  Its  cathedral  contains  the  mausoleum  of  the 
dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  tombs  of  other  historical 
personages.  The  large  communal  college  compri.ses  a mu- 
seum of  antiquities  and  a public  library.  It  has  an  epi.sco- 
pal  seminary,  theatre,  a suburb  on  an  island  in  the  Yonne, 
here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  a tribunal  of  commerce,  cham- 
ber of  manufactures,  distilleries,  tanneries,  manufa.  tures 
of  serge,  druggets,  glue,  dials,  and  nails.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans, it  was  the  capital  of  the  fourth  Lyonnaise,  and  ar 
episcopal  see,  founded  in  the  third  century.  Here,  in  1140, 
was  held  the  council  which  condemned  Abelard  ; and  here 
Thomas  a Becket  took  refuge  in  1166. 

SENSbURG,  sAns'booRG,  a town  of  Prussia,  61  miles  S.W. 
ofGumbinnen.  Pop.  2100. 

SENSENFABRICK,  .sAn'sen-fA'brik.  a village  of  IVtirtem- 
berg,  circle  of  Schwarzwald.  near  Neuenburg.  It  owes  its 
name  to  an  extensive  manufactory  of  scythes  and  sickles, 
of  which  about  80,000  are  annually  made. 

SENH’ELL’S  STORE,  post-otfice.  Bossier  parish.  Louisiana, 

SENTINEL,  a post-otfice  of  Andrew  co..  Missouri. 

SENTINEL  PRAIRIE,  a post-otfice  of  Polk  co..  Missouri 

SEN/TINELS,  two  islets  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  W.  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Andainan  Islands.  , 

SENTIPAC,  sSn-te-pAk',  a town  oi  Mexico,  state  of  Jalisco, 
near  the  Pacific,  25  miles  S.  of  Acaponeta. 

SENTIS.  .sSn'tis.  or  HOCH-SENTIS.  hoK  sAn'tis.  a moun- 
tain of  Switzerland,  6 miles  S.  of  Appenzell.  Height  above 
the  .eea.  8232  feet. 

SENZHARY  or  SENJARY,  NOVOI,  no-voi'  sAn-zhA'ree.  ? 
town  of  Russia,  government,  and  25  miles  S.W.  of  Poltava, 
on  the  Vor.<kla.  Pop.  3750. 

SEQ  DE  URGEL,  sA'o  dA  ooR-n^P,  an  episcopal  city  of 
Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province,  ^nd  67  miles  N.E.  of  Lerida, 
in  a plain  among  the  Pyrenees,  between  the  rivers  Balira 
and  Segre.  It  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  a court-house,  a 
nunnery,  and  a bishop’s  palace.  It  was  sacked  by  the 
French  in  1792.  Pop.  2899. 

SEON,  sA'on.  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  cantoa 
of  Aargau,  on  the  Aa,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Aarau.  Pop.  1475. 

SE'OPOOIP,  a town  of  India,  dominions,  and  90  miles  S.W. 
of  Gwalior. 

SEPEY,  seh  p;P,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Vand, 
consisting  of  wooden  chalets  of  a superior  kind,  and  adorned 
with  curious  carving.  5 miles  N.E.  ofAigle.  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a noble  road,  begun  in  18.36.  to  connect 
the  great  route  over  the  Simplon  with  one  leading  into  the 
S.  part  of  the  canton  of  Bern. 

SEPIPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  on  the 
Alt,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Liverpool.  Great  Crosby,  in  this  pa- 
rish, is  a fashionable  bathing-place. 

SEPING,  sA-pee'no,  or  SUPINO.  .soo-pee^no.  a town  of  Na- 
ples, province  of  Molise,  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Campobas.so.  Pop. 
4000.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  paper.  Near  it 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Sepinus,  a 
chief  tow'n  of  the  Samnites. 

SEPITA,  a town  of  Bolivia.  See  Zepita. 

SEPOLCRO,  SAN.  See  Bor(!0  San  Sepolcro. 

S E PS  I -S  Z E N 'I’-G  YOR  G Y . (Sepsi-Szen  t-Gy  orgy ,)  shf  p'shee' 
s3nt  dyoRdj,  a village  of  Transylvania,  in  Szekler-land,  on 
the  Aloota,  (Aluta.)  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kronstadt.  P.  2395. 

SEPTER.  s3p'ter,  or  SIEBENDORF,  see'beii-doRf'.  a vii- 
lage  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  co.  of  Klausenburg,  about 

9 miles  from  Tekendorf.  Pop.  1000. 

SEP'I'-FRl^RES,  s3t  IraiR.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Calvados.  5 miles  W.N.W.  of  Vire. 

SEPT-FR15rES,  s3t  fraiR.  (i.e.  Seven  Brothers,”)  a grouy 
of  islets  off  the  N.  coast  of  llayti,  opposite  Monte  Christi. 
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SEP  TIMOR,  sSt'tee'maiR/ or  s?p'te-mer,  one  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  cant  n •..f  Orisons.  25  miles  S.E.  of  Chur,  (Coire.)  The 
pass  across  it,  7611  feet  in  height,  was  the  ordinary  route 
fi'om  East  .Switzerland  into  Italy  until  the  formation  of  the 
route  acro.ss  the  Splugen,  17  miles  \V'.  Septimanca.  See  Sim- 
ancas. 

SEPT-ISLES,  sSt  eel,  Seven  I.slands,”)  a group  be- 
longing to  France,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Brittany,  department 
of  Cotes-du-Nord,  10  miles  N.  of  Lannion.  Lat.  48°  62'  48" 
N.,  Ion.  6°  29'  15"  IV.  The  Ile  Aux  Moines  is  the  largest 
and  only  inhabited  island. 

SEPTMONCEL.  sSt'miNo'selP,  a frontier  village  of  France, 
department  of  .Jura,  in  the  mountains,  15  miles  N.VV.  of 
Geneva.  Pop.  1602,  who  manufacture  toys  and  artificial 
gems,  for  which  it  has  long  been  famous. 

SEPUL'GA,  a small  river  of  Alabama,  rises  in  Butler 
CO.,  and  flowing  S.,  enters  the  Conecuh,  in  Conecuh  county. 

SEPULGA,  a post-office  of  Conecuh  co.,  Alabama. 

SEPULVEDA.  sd-pool-vi'Dd.  a market-town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince. and  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Segovia.  Pop.  1779. 

SEQUANA.  See  Seine. 

SEQUATCHIE  or  SEQUATCHY,  se-k%vat'chee.  a small 
river  of  Tennessee,  rises  in  Bledsoe  county,  and  flowing  S.IV., 
enters  the  Tennessee  River  in  Marion  county,  about  2 miles 
from  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Length,  esti- 
mated at  100  miles. 

SEQUILLO.  sa-keePyo,  a river  of  Spain,  rises  between  the 
provinces  of  Palencia  and  Leon,  flows  first  S.M'..  past  Medina 
de  Rioseco.  and  after  a course  of  80  miles  joins  Valderaduey. 

SEH  and  MER,  two  peaks  of  the  Himalayas.  See  Mer 
and  Ser. 

SERA,  sA'ri.  (originally  Sira.)  a town  and  district  of  South 
India.  Mysore  dominions.  92  miles  N.N.E.  of  Seringapatam. 
Lat.  13°  44'  N.,  Ion.  76°  58'  E. 

SERAILAN.  sSr'd-hdn^  a village  of  West  Thibet,  district 
of  Kunawur,  on  an  open  glade  of  considerable  extent,  44 
miles  N.E.  of  Simla. 

SERAI,  sd-rP,  a town  of  India,  in  Bundelcund,  27  miles 
S.  of  Teary. 

SERAI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Viza. 

SERAIEVO,  SERAJEVO  or  SERAIO.  See  Bosna  Serai. 

SER  AIN  or  SEREIN,  seh-rAxo^  a river  of  France,  depart- 
ments of  C6te-d’-Or  and  Yonne,  after  a N.W.  coui^e  of  75 
miles,  past  Noyers  and  Chablis,  joins  the  Yonne  8 miles  N, 
of  Au.Kerre. 

SER.AING,  .seh-r^NO',  a village  of  Belgium,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Meuse.  5 miles  S.IV.  of  Liege,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  railway.  Pop.  3460.  In  the  former  residence 
of  the  prince  bishops  of  Liege,  are  machinery  and  iron-works. 

SER.A.TEVO.  See  Bosna  Serai. 

SERA.MPORE,  sSr'am-por^  written  also  SERAMPOOR,  a 
town  of  Bi-itish  India,  presidency  and  province  of  Bengal, 
district,  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hoogly  River,  opposite 
Barrackpoor,  14  miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  22°  45'  N.,  Ion. 
88°  26'  E.  Pop.  of  the  town  and  vicinity,  12.537,  mostly 
Hindoos.  It  extends  for  about  1 mile  along  the  river,  is  neat, 
clean,  built  in  a European  style,  and  was  long  the  head- 
quarters of  Protestant  missions.  It  belonged  to  the  Danes, 
until  it  was  ceded  by  purchase  to  the  English  in  1845. 

SER.AX,  .seh-rSNG',  a river  of  FraucA  department  of  Ain. 
joins  the  Rhone  near  Rochfort,  after  a S.  course  of  25  miles. 

SERA. N,  sprint,  a village  of  North  Ilindostan.  in  the  pro- 
tected Sikh  territory,  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Sutlej,  12  miles 
N.E.  of  Rampoor.  7280  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

SERANG,  an  island.  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Ceram. 

SER.ANGANl  (se-rin-gi'nee)  ISLES,  a cluster  in  the  Ma- 
lay A rchipelago,  between  lat.  5°  and  6°  N.,  off  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  .Mindanao. 

SER  A VALLE.  sA-rd-viPlA,  a village  of  Tuscany,  25  miles 
N.W.  of  Florence.  Pop.  1087. 

SERAVEZZA,  si-ra-vSt'si,  a village  of  Tuscany,  in  the 
province  of  Florence,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Carrara,  and  celebrated 
for  its  quarries  of  the  finest  marble.  Pop.  2000. 

SERAWATTY  (sjr-a-wit'tee)  ISLANDS,  written  also  SER- 
W.ATTY,  a group  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  E.  of  the  island 
of  'Timor,  and  consisting  of  the  island80fSerawatty,Loewang, 
Letti,  Moa,  Kisser.  &c. 

SER.AYOE.  sA-ra-yoo^  a river  of  Java,  provinces  of  Baglen 
and  Banjoemas.  It  Hows  W..^.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  E.  of  Tjilatjap.  Its  mouth  is  encumbered  by  a bar, 
within  which  it  is  navigable  for  the  boats  of  the  country 
for  about  30  miles. 

SERB. AI.  sAr'bP,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  in  Bundelcund,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Banda. 

SERBIA.  See  Servi.a. 

6ERCI1IO,  sAR'ke-o,  a river  of  Northern  Italj%  enters 
the  Mediterranean  8 miles  N.W.  of  Pisa,  after  a S.W.  course 
of  55  miles. 

SKRCQ,  saiRk,  or  SARK,  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  belonging  to  England,  7 miles  E.  of  Guernsey, 
and  10  miles  N.W.  of  Jersey.  Lat.  49°  5'  N.,  Ion.  2°  22'  W. 
Area,  1400  acres.  It  consists  of  two  high  peninsulas  united 
by  a narrow  isthmus.  Many  sea-fowl  and  fish  are  taken 
around  the  coasts,  and  of  late  some  productive  copper  and 
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silver  mines  have  been  opened.  The  inhabitants  miinQ 
facture  cheese,  stockings,  gloves,  and  Guernsey  jackets. 

SERDOVA  or  SERDOB.A,  s^R-doffia,  a river  of  Russia, 
rises  in  the  N.W.  of  the  government  of  Saratov,  flows  N.W, 
past  the  town  of  Serdobsk,  and  after  a course  of  about  70 
miles  joins  the  Khoper. 

SERDOVOL  or  SERDOBOL,  sAr-do-voP,  SORDCEVAL.A, 
sor-do-vAdd,  (Finlandish,  Surdawala,  saR-dd-wd'ld.)  a town 
of  Finland.  Imn.  and  90  miles  N.E.  of  Viborg,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  Lake  Ladoga.  Pop.  1200. 

SERDOVSK  or  SERDOBSK.  s§R'dovsk^  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  107  miles  N.IV.  of  Saratov,  on  the  Serdova. 
Pop.  3500.  mostly  agricultural. 

SEREBINTIIE.  a post-office  of  C-umberland  co..  Virginia. 

SERED,  s&r^M  or  s:i/rSt,  a river  of  Austrian  Poland,  in  Ga- 
licia, in  its  E.  part,  rises  10  miles  S.  of  Brody,  flows  through 
a succession  of  small  lakes,  and  S.  past  'Tarnopol,  Mikulince, 
and  Czortkow.  and  joins  the  Dniester  5 miles  S.E.  of  Za- 
leszczvky.  'Total  course.  120  miles. 

SEREEK  or  SER  IK,  sA-reeW,  a small  maritime  town  of 
Persia,  province  of  Kerman,  45  miles  N.W.  of  Jask,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  strait  of  Ormus. 

SEREGELLYES,  sA'ra'ghAll'yAsh',  a village  of  West  Hun- 
gary, co.,  and  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Stuhlweisseuburg.  Pop. 
2357. 

SEREGNO,  sA-r^n^yo,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  province, 
and  13  miles  N.  of  Milan,  with  w'hich  it  communicates  by 
railway.  Pop.  4246. 

SEREILHAC,  seh-rA'ydkt,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Haute-Vienne,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Limoges.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2206. 

SEREJA,  a riA’er  of  Russia.  See  Serezha. 

SEREM,  sA-r§No^  a small  town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Douro.  on  the  Vouga,  10  miles  from  Aveiro.  Pop.  1300. 

SERE'NA.  a post-township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.960, 

SERENA.  La,  a town  of  Chili.  See  Coquimbo. 

SERENDIB,  an  old  name  of  Ceylon,  which  see. 

SER EN HEM,  sA-r&n-y&N«/,  or  FORMOSA,  foR-mo'sd.  » 
small  town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  50  miles  S.S  M'.  of  Per- 
nambuco, on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Serenhem,  15  miles 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic.  Pop.  1200. 

SERENO.  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SEREP/'TA,  a small  post-village  of  Warren  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, about  6 miles  N.E.  of  Belvidere. 

SERES.  sAr'es,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Macedonia, 
47  miles  N.E.  of  Salonica,  in  lat.  41°  4'  N.,  Ion.  26°  36'  E. 
Pop.  30,000.  (?)  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  commanded  by  a 
citadel,  and  stated  to  be  well  built.  The  houses  are  inter- 
spersed Avith  gardens,  and  it  has  numerous  mosques, 
churche.s,  fountains,  &c.,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  aul 
cotton  fabrics. 

SERE'TH,  .s^r'et'  or  sA'ret',  (anc.  Arurus.)  a river  of  Buko- 
Avina  and  Moldavia,  rises  43  miles  S.IV.  of  CzernoAvitz,  flows 
S.S.E.,  and  joins  the  Danube  5 miles  IV.  of  Galaez.  'Total 
cour.se,  nearly  270  miles.  The  principal  affluents  are  the 
Bistritz,  Suczawa,  Moldava,  and  'Tatros  from  the  IV.,  and 
the  Birlat  from  the  E. 

SERETH.  sA-r6t/,  or  SIRETII,  se-r6t/,  a town  of  Austrian 
Poland,  in  Bukovina,  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Czernowitz,  on  the 
Sereth.  Pop.  4000. 

SEREZHA  or  SEREJA,  sA-ra/zhA.  a river  of  Russia,  ri.ses 
near  the  centre  of  the  government  of  Nizhnee-Novgoroi, 
flows  W.S.W,.  and  after  a cour.se  of  about  90  miles  joins  the 
Tioska  on  the  frontiers  of  Vladimeer. 

SERFO.  SeeSERPHO. 

SERGATCH,  SERGATSH  or  SERGATSCH,  s^R-gAtch',  a 
town  of  Russia,  government,  and  85  miles  S.E.  of  Nizhuee- 
Novgorod.  Pop.  3000. 

SER'GEAN'T.  a toAvnship  in  the  S.  part  of  McKean  c''., 
Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  the  route  of  the  Sunbury  and 
Erie  Railroad. 

SER'GENTSVILLE,  a small  po.st-village  of  Hunterdon  co., 
New  Jersey,  about  5 miles  S.W.  of  Flemington, 

SERGHIEVSK  or  SERGIEVSK.  s^r-ghe-Av.sk',  a town  of 
Russia,  government  of  Orenboorg,  on  the  Sok,  54  miles 
IV.S.W.  of  Oofa.  Pop.  1000.  It  is  enclased  by  walls,  and 
defended  by  forts.  Near  it  are  several  sulphur  springs. 

SERGHINSKOI  or  SERGlNSKOI,s&u-ghin-skoi'.(NiZHNEE, 
nizh'nee.  and  Verknee,  vARK^nee.)  two  contiguous  market- 
toAvns  of  Russia,  government  of  Perm,  on  the  Serga,  55  miles 
E.  of  Krasno-Oofimsk.  United  pop.  29oO. 

SERGINES.  sAu'zheen',  a market-toAvn  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Yonne,  10  miles  N.  of  Sens.  Pop.  1371. 

SERGIPE,  sAR-zhee/pA,  or  SERGIPE  DEL  REY.  sSR-zheeA 
pA  d§l  I’A,  a maritime  province  of  Brazil,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  provinces  of  Alagoas  and  Pernambuco,  from  Avbich  it 
is  separated  by  the  Sao  Francisco:  E.  by  the  Atlantic;  S. 
and  W.  by  Bahia.  Lat.  from  10°  30'  to  11°  32' S.  Area, 
31,958  square  miles.  'The  coast  line,  stretching  about  110 
miles,  is  Ioav  and  sandy,  but  is  occasionally  broken  by  low 
hills,  covered  with  wood.  At  a considerable  distance  -nland 
the  ground  rises  into  mountains,  which  traverse  the  province 
from  E.  to  IV.  The  only  rivers  of  consequence,  besides  the 
Sao  Francisco,  are  the  I'aza  Bands,  the  Sergipe,  and  lotin- 
diba.  la  the  N.IV.  are  various  lakes,  which  communicate 
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with  the  Sao  Francisco.  The  province  is  subject  to  long:  and 
severe  droughts.  The  soil  is  not  remarkable  for  fertility. 
The  leading  crops  are  cotton,  sugar-cane,  manioc,  tobacco, 
millet,  rice,  and  tlax  ; and  many  mules,  horses,  and  cattle 
are  reared.  The  minerals  seem  confined  to  rock-crystals,  lime- 
stone. and  saltpetre.  Sergipe  is  divided  into  5 comarcas — 
Bstancia,  Laranjeiras,  Santo-Amaro.  Sao  Christovao,  and 
Villanova  de  Santo  Antonio — subdivided  into  17  districts. 
It  sends  two  deputies  to  the  general  legislative  assembly, 
and  appoints  one  senator.  The  provincial  assembly,  consist- 
ing of  20  members,  holds  its  sittings  in  Sao  Christovao.  Pop. 
175,000. 

SERGIPE,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Serra  Tabanga, 
province  of  Sergipe,  flows  E.,  and  joins  the  Irapirang  or 
Vaza-Barris  about  8 miles  from  its  mouth. 

SERGIPE  DEL  REY,  Brazil.  See  Sao  Christov.ao. 
SERIATE,  s4-re-d^tA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
and  about  1 mile  E.  of  Bergamo,  on  the  Serio.  Pop.  2191. 
SERICA  and  SEFICUS.  See  China,  page  445. 

SERIDO,  si-ree'do.  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  province 
of  Parahiba,  proceeds  N.E.,  passes  the  town  of  Villanova  do 
Principe,  to  Avhich  it  is  navigable  by  barges,  and  30  miles 
belcm  joins  the  Piranhas,  after  a course  of  120  miles. 

SERIGNAC,  .si'reen'y5k^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn-eLGaronne.  arrondissement  of  Castel-Sarrasin.  P.  1238. 

SI^RIGNAN.  Sil'reen'ySNo/.  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Herault,  5 miles  S E.  of  Beziers.  Pop.  2254. 
SERIK.  a town  of  Persia.  See  Sereek. 

SERINAGUR,  s&r'e-nd-gQr'.  called  also  SIR'INAGUR' 
“town  of  Surya,  or  the  Sun”)  and  CASll'MEREt,  the  capi- 
al  city  of  Cashmere,  in  India,  near  the  centre  of  that  valley, 
extending  for  4 miles  along  both  banks  of  the  Jhylum, 
which  winds  sluggishly  through  it,  and  is  here  crossed  by 
7 bridges,  about  5500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  173 
miles  N.  of  Lahore.  Lat.  34°  5'  N.,  Ion.  74°  43'  E.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  40,000.  It  is  ill  built,  badly  laid  out,  and  partly 
in  ruins;  but  its  great  mosque,  with  numerous  pillars  oif 
deodar  timber,  is  a large  and  fine  edifice.  It  has  another 
mo.sque,  and  an  octagonal  tomb  worthy  of  notice,  and  on  its 
N.  side  is  a citadel  coustrucded  on  a height  by  the  Emperor 
Akbar  at  a vast  cost.  A part  of  the  city  is  intersected  by 
canals  lined  by  massive  stone-work;  much  of  the  traffic  is 
kept  up  by  boats.  Immediately  E.  is  a fine  lake.  5 miles  in 
length  by  2^  miles  in  breadth,  a favorite  place  of  resort  for 
I water-parties;  on  its  banks  are  many  pleasure-grounds,  in- 
cluding the  Shahlimar  palace  and  gardens,  laid  out  by  the 
Emperor  Jehangir.  Serinagur  had  formerly  flourishing 
manufactures  of  shawls,  paper,  leather,  fire-arms,  and  ottar 
of  roses,  but  these  have  nearly  disappeared  under  a military 
tyranny. 

SERINAGUR,  a town  of  North  Ilindostan,  formerly  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Gurhwal,  38  miles  E.N.E.  of  llurdvvar, 
in  lat.  .30°  IP  N.,  Ion.  78°  44'  E. 

SERINGAPATAM.  ser-ing'ga-pa-tamL  (anc.  Sri-Runga- 
puttun,  “City  of  Vishnu.”)  a celebrated  fortress  of  South 
India,  and  under  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib,  the  capital  of 
Mysore,  at  the  W.  angle  of  an  island  in  the  Cavery,  here 
cros.sed  by  a granite  bridge,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Mysore.  Lat. 
12°  25'  N.,  Ion.  70°  48'  E.  Its  fortifications,  erected  by  Tip- 
poo, were  of  great  extent  and  solidity;  the  town  is  ill  built, 
but  towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  is  4 miles  in 
length  by  H miles  in  breadth,  is  a large  and  good  suburb, 
with  the  mausoleum  of  llyder  Ali  and  Tippoo.  Seringa- 
patam  was  besieged  by  the  English  in  1791,  and  again  in 
1792,  when  'fippoo  purchased  a peace  by  ceding  half  his 
dominions  and  paying  330  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  British 
and  their  allies.  It  was  again  besieged  in  1799,  and  taken 
by  storm  on  the  4th  of  May,  on  which  occasion  Tippoo 
was  killed,  and  the  dynasty  of  llyder  terminated,  the  an- 
cient Rajpoot  line  being  restored  to  the  sovereignty  of  My- 
sore. 

SERINGIIAM,  ser-ing^ghm.an  island  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Madras,  district,  and  2 miles  N.  of  Trichinopoly, 
and  formed  by  the  river  Coleroon,  and  its  branch,  the 
Cavery.  On  it  are  two  pagodas  of  high  repute. 

SERINO,  sl-ree'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Princi- 
pato  Ultra,  on  the  Sabato,  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Avellino.  Pop. 
6000.  Near  it  are  remains  of  the  ancient  Sebastia. 

SERIO,  siVe-o,  a river  of  North  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  dele- 
gations of  Bergamo  and  Lodi,  after  a S.  course  of  65  miles 
joins  the  Adda,  7 miles  S.  of  Crema. 

SERI  I'lIUS  or  SERIPIIOS.  See  Serpho. 

SERK.  one  of  the  Channel  Islands.  See  Sark. 

SERLE  (serl)  ISLA.ND.  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  a low  coral 
Island  of  the’ Low  Archipelago.  VV.N.W.  of  Clei  mont-Tonnere. 
Lat.  18°  21'  S.,  Ion.  137°  2'  W.  Length,  7 miles;  average 
breadth.  1^  miles.  Pop.  100. 

SER.MA.T,  ser'm3j',  a village  of  Persian  Koordistan,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Kerah.  S.  of  Bisutoon,  and  having  some 
remains  of  Sassanian  edifices. 

SEHMAT'Ia,  s6R-t;dt't3  the  largest  of  the  Serawatty 
Islands,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  E.  end  cf  Timor. 
Lat.  of  the  E.  end,  8°  25'  S.,  Ion.  129°  37'  E.  It  is  about  6 
miles  long  by  3 miles  broad. 

5ERM1DE,  B^R-meo'dd,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  dele- 


gation of  Mantua,  on  the  Po,  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Revere 
Pop.  5000. 

SERMIN,  s§R'meen^  a torvn  of  North  Syria,  pashalic,  and 
20  miles  S.W.  of  Aleppo. 

SERMIONE,  s^R-me-o'ni,  or  SIRMIONE,  slzme.-ofnh 
(anc.  Sir  min,)  a village  of  Lombardy,  proNi’»ce  of  Brestva, 
on  a peninsula  in  the  S.  part  of  Lake  Garda,  with  a castlo 
built  by  the  Scali'ers. 

SERNACIIE  DO  BOM  JARDIN,  s^R-nS'shA  dob(\NO  zhav 
deeH'^',  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira-Baixa,  abov>* 
50  miles  from  Crato.  Pop.  1816. 

SERNACIIE  DOS  ALIIOS,  s^R-na'.shA  doce  Il'yoce,  a town 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Douro,  4 miles  from  Coit^bra.  Pop. 
1300. 

SERON,  sA-i  on^  a village  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  orovince, 
and  24  miles  S.E.  of  Soria.  Pop.  900. 

SERON,  a town,  of  Spain,  28  miles  N.  of  Almeria.  Pop. 
5619.  It  has  iron-mines  in  its  vicinity. 

SERONGE,  sA'ronj^,  a town  of  Central  India,  dominions, 
and  142  miles  S.  of  Gwalior,  and  N.E.  of  Oojein,  in  lat.  24°  5' 
N..  Ion.  77°  41'  E.  It  has  ve.stiges  of  former  importance. 

SEROOR,  sk'rooT^.  a military  station  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bombay,  district,  and  44  miles  N.E.  of  Poonah. 
Its  main  street  is  spacious,  and  lined  on  both  sides  with 
the  bungalows  of  officers,  to  which  handsome  gardens  are 
attached. 

SEROOSKERKE.  sd-ros'k^R'keh,  a village  of  the  Nether^ 
lands,  island  of  Walcheren,  3 miles  N.  of  Middelburg.  Pop. 
892. 

SEROS,  sA'ros,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province, 
and  16  miles  S.  of  Lerida,  on  the  Segre.  Pop.  2230. 

SEROWITZ,  sdb'o-wits'.  or  ZEROWICZ.  zA'ro-wits.  a town 
of  Bohemia,  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  'fabor,  with  1612  inhabitants 

SERPA,  s^R^pd.  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Alemtejo, 
on  a height,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  17  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Beja.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls. 

SERPEISK.  .s§r-pAsk',  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
53  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kalooga,  with  1000  inhabitants  and 
several  churches. 

SER/PENT,  a river  of  Briti.sh  America,  formed  by  a chain 
of  lakes,  considerably  N.  of  Lake  Huron.  It  flows  W.S.W 
for  many  miles,  and  falls  into  the  N.  channel  of  Lake  Huron, 
about  3i)  miles  W.  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  settlement 
of  La  Cloche. 

SERPENTARIA.  s§R-p&n-td're-d.  in  the  Mediterranean, 
an  i.slet  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Sardinia. 

SERPENTIN,  s^i'p^u-teeiPCO  or  SHAT-EL-HIE,  sh^t  el 
he^a,  a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  branches  off  from  the  Tigris 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  at  Root  al  Hamarah.  flows  S. 
for  about  100  miles,  and  joins  the  Euphrates  on  the  left  by 
.several  mouths,  near  Arja,  about  60  miles  above  Kama. 

SEIPPENT  ISL.AND  or  ADASI,  a small  island  of  the 
Black  Sea.  about  30  miles  S.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
in  lat.  45°  15'  30"  N..  Ion.  30°  14'  12"  E. 

SERPENT  ISLAND,  British  West  Indies,  one  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  is  off  the  S.  extremity  of  Porto  Rico. 

SERPENTS,  ISLE  OF.  See  Isle  of  Serpents. 

SERPHO,  SERFO,  s§kTo.  or  SERPHAN'TO,  (anc.  Seri'phos 
or  Srrifphus.)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  govern- 
ment. and  24  miles  W.  of  Syra.  Lat.  37°  10'  N.,  Ion.  24°  30' 
E.  Area.  20  square  miles.  Pop.  600. 

SERl’HO,  a village  of  the  island  of  Serpho  Paulo,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  on  its  S.E.  side. 

SERPHO  POULO,  an  islet  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  6 
miles  N.W.  of  Serpho. 

SERPOOKHOV,  SERPOUKHOV  or  SERPUCHOW,  shn- 
poo-Kov^  a town  of  R ussia,  government,  and  56  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Moscow,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Nara  and  Serpeika  with 
the  Oka.  Pop.  13.000.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  the 
kreml  or  citadel,  and  a large  suburb;  it  has  a cathedral, 
founded  in  1396.  upwards  of  20  other  churches,  a large  mar- 
ket-place,  extensive  public  magazines,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics. 

SERRA,  s^r'kI,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Genoa,  ne.ar  the  top  of  Mount  Giovi.  Pop.  2329. 

SERRA  CAPRIOLA,  s^R/ad  kd-pre-ofld,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Capitanata,  13  miles  N.W.  of  San  Severn.  Pop. 
3000.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  has  2 collegiate  churches,  and 
4 annual  fairs. 

SERRA  DE  MONCHIQUE,  .s&R'ad  dd  mon-sheeHid,  a moun- 
tain chain  of  Portugal,  bounding  N.  the  province  of  Al- 
garve. La  Foya,  its  culminating  point,  is  4079  feet  in  ele- 
vation. 

SERRA  DI  FALCO,  sSR/ad  deefdPko.  a town  of  Sicily,  in- 
tendency, and  19  miles  N.E.  of  Girgenti.  Pop.  4600. 

SERR.ADILLA,  La,  Id  sda-Rd-deeFyd,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Estrem.adura,  province,  and  N.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  2355. 

SERRA  DI  SANTO  STEFANO,  sdR'fid dee  sdn/to  sta-fd-no, 
a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  19  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Squillace.  Pop.  3400.  It  has  a castle,  and  was 
founded  by  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century. 

SERRAiVlANNA.  sda-Rd-indnhid.  a village  of  Sardinia 
division,  and  18  miles  N N.W.  of  Cagliari.  I’op.  2327. 

SERRA-MONANESCA,  sduOid  mo-nd-nd.s'kd.  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  S.S.W  of  Chieti. 
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eSERRANA,  sjR-Ri'ia.  and  ST^RRANILLA,  s^R-Ri-neel'yl, 
aie  islets  in  the  Carribbeau  Sea,  between  lat  14°  and  16°  N., 
Ion.  80°  W. 

SERRANOS,  s§R-Ri'noce,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas  Geraes,  on  the  road  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Sao  Joao  del 
Rei. 

SERRASTRETTA,  s§R-Rds-tr§t'tS.  a market-town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Nicastro. 
Pop.  3600. 

SERRAVAL.  s&R-R^-viP,  a village  of  Savoy,  province  of 
Genevese,  5 miles  S.  of  Thonex.  Pop.  1732. 

SERRAVALLE.  s^R-Ri-vdPlA.  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
government  of  Milan,  province,  and  2 miles  N.W.  of  Ostiglia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  Pop.  1697. 

SERRAVALLE.  s^R-Ri-vdPld,  a town  of  Italy,  government 
of  Venice,  delegation,  and  23  miles  N.  of  Treviso.  Pop. 
6350.  It  has  a cathedral,  manufactures  of  wool  and  silk,  and 
active  exports  of  corn,  wine,  and  honey  into  the  Tyrol. 

SERRAVALLE,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division, 
and  22  mites  N.N.W.  of  Genoa,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Po. 
Pop.  2234. 

SERR  AVALLE.  a town  of  Tuscany,  province  of  Florence, 
t miles  S.W.  of  Pistqja,  with  a castle  now  in  ruins,  import- 
ant in  the  Middle  Ages. 

SERRAVALLE  DI  SESTA,  s^R-Ri-vSl'ki  dee  s.Vse4.  a town 
of  Piedmont,  division  of  Turin,  on  the  Sesia,  2i  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Borgo  Sesia.  Pop.  1023. 

SERRE,  s^R  or  saiR.  a river  of  France,  dep:irtments  of  Ar- 
dennes and  Aisne,  after  a W.  course  of  50  miles  joins  the 
Oise  near  La  Fere. 

SERRE  and  SERRES,  s&R,  are  numerous  communes  of 
France:  the  principal  in  the  department  of  Ilautes-Alpes,  21 
miles  S.W.  of  Gap,  on  the  Buech.  Pop.  1088. 

SERRE,  Le,  lA  s&r^rA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Citia.  near  the  Galore.  Pop.  2400. 

SERREIE,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Serrf.y. 

SERREJON,  sAR-RA-Hon'.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura, 
province,  and  33  miles  N.E.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  1095. 

SERRENAGUR,  s^R-RA-nA-gur',  or  SIRRENAGUR,  siR- 
rA-nA-gur^  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  in 
Nerliudda  Territory,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Jubbalpoor. 

SERRENTE.  s^R-R^n'tA.  a village  and  island  of  Sardinia, 
17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1515. 

SKRREY,  s6r-rA',  written  also  SEREIE,  atown  of  Poland, 
government  of  Augustowo,  37  miles  N.  of  Grodno.  Pop. 
2160. 

SERRifeRES,  .s§R'Re-aiR',  numerous  communes  of  France; 
the  principal  in  the  department  of  Ardfeche,  on  the  Rhone, 
here  crossed  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge,  36  miles  S.  of 
lA'ons.  Pyp.  in  1852.  2022. 

"SERRTERES.  a village  of  Savoy,  near  the  Rhone,  3 miles 
S.ofSeyssel.  Pop.  1118. 

SERRITO.  s&R-Ree'to,  or  JAGUARAO.  zhA-gwA-rdwNot.  a 
town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  75  miles 
S.^V.  of  Rio  Grande.  Pop.  3000. 

SERRO  FRIO.  See  Vili.\  po  Prixcipe. 

SERT.  s^Rt.or  TSERD,  e-s§Rd',  (anc.  TigranocerHa, ) utov/n 
of  Turkish  Armenia,  pashalic.  and  90  miles  E.  of  Diarbekir, 
capital  of  a sanjak.  near  the  Khaboor. 

SERUYSt,  a village  in  Lake  co.,  Illinois,  35  miles  N.W.  of 
Chicago. 

SER  VANCE,  s^R'vdx.ss',  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ilaute-Saone.  on  the  Oignon,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Ballon  d'Alsace.  12  miles  N.E.  of  Lure.  Pop.  in  1852,  2472. 

SERVER ETTE.  s^R'veh-rMU,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Loz^re,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mende.  Pop.  928. 

SERVT.  sfe^'ee.  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands  off  the  S.  coast 
of  the  Morea,  6 miles  N.  of  Cerigo,  4 miles  long. 

SERVIA.  ser've-a.  (Slavonic,  &rhia,  s&Rtbe-a:  Ger.  Serhien, 
sJrdie-en:  Fr.  Scrvie,  s&R'vee';  Turk.  &er6  Vilayetee.  vil-A- 
yet/ee;  anc.  Mcahia  Suppfrior,  with  a part  of  lUyrficum,)  a 
principality  of  Turkey,  in  Europe:  bounded  on  the  N.W'.  by 
the  Save,  separating  it  from  Austria;  on  the  N.and  N.E.  by 
the  Danube,  separating  it  in  the  former  direction  from  the 
Banat  of  Hungary,  and  in  the  latter  from  Wallachia;  on  the 
E.  by  Bulgaria;  on  the  S.  by  Mounts  Argentaro  or  Egrisoo. 
and  Gliubotin,  forming  a continuation  of  the  Balkan,  and 
separating  it  from  Macedonia:  on  the  S.W.  by  Albania:  and 
on  the  W.  by  Bosnia,  from  which  it  is  separated  towards  the 
S.W.  by  the  Ibar,  and  towards  the  N.W',  by  the  Drin:  lat. 
42°  to  45°  N.,  Ion.  19°  20'  to  22°  50'  E. ; greatest  length,  from 
S.E.  to  N.W..  240  miles;  breadth,  in  the  S.  about  95  miles, 
and  in  the  N.  about  160  miles;  area,  estimated  at  20.000 
square  miles.  The  surface  has  a general  slope  towards  the 
N.,  but  is  on  the  whole  very  mountainous,  being  traversed 
by  ramifications  of  three  great  mountain-chains — the  Carpa- 
thians in  the  N.E.,  the  Balkan  in  the  S.E.  and  S.,  and  the 
Dinarie  Alps  in  the  W'.  The  svimmits  are  often  below  2000 
feet,  and  seldom  exceed  3000  feet,  except  on  the  frontiers, 
where  a height  exceeding  4000  feet  is  attained.  Manj-  nar- 
row and  several  wide  valleys  stretch  between  the  mountain 
ranges,  and  in  the  flatter  parts  of  the  principality,  particu- 
larly near  the  centre,  along  the  banks  of  the  Morava,  and  in 
the  N.,  along  the  banks  of  the  Save  and  Danube,  several 
considerable  plains  occur. 
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The  whole  surface  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube, 
The  climate  of  Servia  is  somewhat  rigorous  in  the  more 
mountainous  parts,  and  very  mild  in  the  valleys  and  plains. 
In  spring  the  trees  put  on  their  leaves  from  the  15th  to  the 
30th  of  April.  The  winter  temperature  ranges  from  6°  to  14° 
Fahrenheit,  and  in  extraordinary  seasons  has  sunk  to — 2° 
and  — 6°  Fahrenheit.  Vegetation  is  vigorous,  both  in  the 
mountainous  districts  and  in  the  lower  grounds,  the  former 
being  generally  covered  with  forests  of  excellent  timi>er-trees, 
among  which,  where  the  elevation  is  not  very  great,  the 
walnut  is  conspicuous:  and  the  latter  being  generally  cover- 
ed with  a fertile  soil,  well  adapted  for  the  ordinary  and 
several  of  the  finer  fruits,  for  the  vine,  for  cotton  in  the 
warmest  spots,  and  for  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  and 
the  common  cereals,  in  almost  every  quarter.  Almost  every 
branch  of  industry  is  in  a backward  state.  The  vine  is 
widely  cultivated,  though  but  indifferent  wine  is  made 
Timber  of  superior  quality  would  be  a chief  source  of  wealth 
if  facilities  were  afforded  for  its  export.  Hogs,  fed  on  acorns 
in  the  splendid  oak  forests,  are  exported  to  the  n\imber  of 
about  ten  millions  annually;  and  many  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses  are  reared  in  the  mountains.  Goat-skins  are  ex- 
tensively exported.  Leeches  and  valonea  bark  are  important 
articles  of  trade.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  and  coal  are 
met  with,  but  few,  if  any,  mines  are  wrought.  Manufac- 
tures are  few  ; the  principal  are  cotton  fabrics. 

Servia,  while  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte, 
and  paying  it  an  annual  tribute  of  $1,000,000.  is  governed  by 
its  own  prince,  and  virtually  independent.  In  form  the  go- 
vernment is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  in  which  the  prince  or 
/lospntlar  acts  in  conjunction  with  a senate  or  skvpoc/itijna, 
consisting  of  21  members,  named  by  him.  The  criminal 
code  is  founded  on  that  of  Austria.  The  standing  army 
numbers  1750  men,  excluding  a militia  of  about  40,000.  For 
administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into  19  districts  or 
hahija,  subdivided  into  lordships  or  InescMna,  and  com- 
munes or  sresowe.  'Ihe  capital  is  Belgrade.  The  inhabitants 
consist  almost  entirely  of  Serbs,  who  are  of  Slavonic  ex- 
traction, speak  what  is  considered  the  softest  of  all  the  Sla- 
vonic dialects,  have  good  physical  forms,  .somewhat  stouter  ' 
but  less  elegant  than  those  of  the  Greeks,  are  less  remark- 
able for  intellect  than  for  firmness,  courage,  benevolence, 
and  generosity;  and  are  in  general  ardently  attached  to  the 
Greek  church,  which  has  three  archbishoprics  and  numero\is 
convents  within  the  principality.  Belgrade  is  nominally 
the  capital,  but  the  prince  and  leading  authorities  reside 
and  hold  their  courts  in  Kruschovatz  or  Krukovatz,  other- 
wise called  Alajahissar;  the  other  principal  towns  are 
Semendria,  Nissa,  and  Pristina. 

Servia  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1385.  From  1806  it 
was  independent  under  Czerny  George  until  1814.  when  it 
reverted  to  Turkey;  but  since  a revolt  headed  by  Milosch 
in  1815,  it  has  again  been  insubordinate  to  any  foreign  in- 
fluence, except  that  of  Russia.  Alexander  Georgivitsch.  the 
present  reigning  priTice.  assumed  the  .sovereignty  in  1842. 
Adj.  Servi.^n,  serlve-an ; inhab.  Servian  or  Serb. 

SERVIA.  s&iAe-a,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mace- 
donia. 17  miles  N.W.  of  Mount  Olympics,  on  the  N.  boundary 
of  'fhessaly.  It  has  a large  annual  fttir. 

SERVIAN,  sAa've-dNot,  a small  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ilerault,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Beziers.  P.  in  1852,  2254. 

SEIPVICE,  a small  post-village  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SERVlfellES,  s&R've-aiR/,  a small  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Correze.  15  miles  S.E.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  1394. 

SERVOZ,  s&r'vc/,  a village  of  Savoy,  6 miles  IV.  of  Ch&- 
mouni.  Here  the  ascent  to  Mont  Buet  commences. 

SER  WATTY.  See  Serawatty  Islands. 

SESlIEKl^,  sA-shAMiA.  a town  of  South  Africa,  on  a river 
of  its  own  name.  Lat.  17°  28'  S.,  Ion.  26°  50'  E. 

SESIA,  sA'se-A.  (anc.  Srstti/ies.)  a river  of  North  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  rises  near  Monte  Rosa,  and  after  a S.  course  of 
86  miles  joins  the  Po  5 miles  E.  of  Casale.  Under  the 
French  it  gave  name  to  a department  of  which  A'ercelli  was 
the  capital. 

SESKAR,  sSs-kaRt,  or  SEZKIJAR.  s?s-ke-yaR'.  an  island 
of  Russia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  with  a light-house  in  lat. 
60°  2'  1"  N..  Ion.  28°  23'  5"  E.  Here  ships  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean perform  quarantine. 

SESKIN/AN.a  parish,  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  Waterford. 

SESMA,  s^s'mi.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Navarre,  32 
miles  S.W.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  1090. 

SESSA,  s^s'sA,  (anc.  Siiey>sa  an  episcopal  city  of 

Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro.  17  miles  N. IV.  of  Capua 
Pop.  4200.  It  has  numerous  ecclesiastical  edifices  and  be 
nevolent  Institutions. 

SES'SAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding, 
with  a station  on  the  North  British  Railway,  4^  miles  S.S.E 
of  Thirsk. 

SESSITES.  See  Sesia. 

SESTINO,  B^s-teehio,  (L.  Senti'nvm,)  a village  of  Tuscany. 

51  miles  E.  of  Florence.  Pop.  2274. 

SESTO.  sJsRo,  a vil’age  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany.  5 rallosi 
N.W.  of  Florence,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway 
Pop.  2000. 
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SESTO,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  delegation,  and  5 
miles  N.W.  of  Cremona.  Pop.4400. 

SESTO.  a village  of  Italy,  m Sardinia,  division,  and  6 miles 
N.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1 LSI. 

SESTO  CALENDK.  s^s'to  kS-l^n'dA,  a village  of  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  3.3  miles  N.W.  of  Milan,  on  the  Ticino.  P.  2120. 

SES'TOS  or  CKS'TOS,  a small  river  of  Liberia,  enters  the 
/ tlantie.  Lat.  5°  .30'  N..  Ion.  9°  .35'  W. 

SESTO  SAN  GIOVANNI,  s^.s'to  Sc^n  jo-vdn'nee,  a village 
of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  delegation,  and  5 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Milan,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 

SESTRA,  s^s'tr^,  a river  of  Russia,  government  of  Tver,  an 
affluent  of  the  Doobna,  (Dubna.)  Total  course,  60  miles.  A 
canal  between  it  and  the  later  is  intended  to  connect  the 
Volga  and  Moskva. 

SESTRABKK,  s&s-tra  bJkL  a village  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment, and  17  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sestra  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  was  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great  in  1716,  and  is  noted  for  a vast  and  important 
manufactory  of  arms. 

SESTRE,  sSsttr.-V,  a river  of  Guinea,  on  the  Grain  Coast, 
enters  the  Atlantic  139  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Palmas.  Its 
mouth  is  encumbered  with  reefs,  but  vessels  of  60  tons  may, 
it  is  said,  ascend  it  for  50  miles. 

SESTRE,  (or  SISTERS,)  Gre.\t  and  Little,  two  contiguous 
villages  of  Guinea,  on  the  Grain  Coast,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Cape 
Palmas. 

SESTRI  A LEVANTE,  sSs'tree  a-l.T-vJn'ti.  a maritime 
town  of  North  Italy,  in  Sardinia,  division  of  Genoa,  and  25 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Genoa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Pop.  7277. 

SESTRI  A PONENTE,  sSs'tree  d po-n&n'tA,  a maritime 
town  of  North  Italy,  in  Sardinia,  4 miles  W.  of  Genoa,  and 
having  many  country  residences  of  its  citizens.  Pop.  4346. 

SESTU,  sSs-too',  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  6 miles 
N.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1181 ! 

SE'TANG',  a river  of  Burmah,  after  a S.  course  estimated 
at  260  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  by  an  estuary,  50 
miles  in  width.  It  is  so  encumbered  by  shoals  and  i.skinds, 
as  to  be  unnavigable  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  6 feet 
of  wa  ter. 

SETAU'KET,  a post-village  of  Brookhaven  township,  Suf- 
folk CO..  New  York,  on  the  N.  side  of  Long  Island.  58  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  New  York.  It  has  a good  harbor,  and  contains 
several  churches  and  stores,  and  a Kank. 

SE-TCHING.  si'  ching',  or  SSE-TCHING-FOO.  sA'  ching' 
foo'.  a town  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  province  of  Quang-see, 
capital  of  a department.  Lat.  24=>  20'  N.,  Ion.  106°  15'  E. 

SE-'l'CIIOO  or  SE-TCHOO-FOO,  s.Y  choo'  fooL  written  also 
SSE-TCllEOU-FOU.  a town  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  province 
of  Quang-see.  capital  of  a department,  on  the  border  of  IIoo- 
nan.  Near  it  are  mines  of  quicksilver. 

SETCIIY,  sJch'ee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SETE-L.\GOAS,  sdRA  U-go'Js,  ('‘seven  lakes,”)  a collection 
of  lakes  in  Brazil,  and  so  called  from  their  number,  seven. 
They  are  situated  on  the  N.  top  of  the  Serra  da  .Melgueira, 
province  of  Matto  Grosso,  in  lat.  13°  S.  They  are  the 
sources  of  the  Paraguay. 

SETENIL  DE  LAS  BODEGAS,  .s.i-a-neeP  d:l  lis  bo-n.V- 
gls,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  72  miles  N.E.  of  Cadiz. 
Pop.  1871. 

S ETI F,  sA-teeP,  (anc.  ? or  Sitipha  ?)  a town  of  Algeria, 

province,  and  79  miles  W.S.W.  of  Constantine.  Pop.  265. 

SETIGN.\NO,  sA-teen-yA'no,  a village  and  parish  of  Tus- 
cany. 4 miles  from  Florence.  Pop.  1209. 

SETLEDGE  or  SETLEJ.  See  Sotlej. 

SETOND.A.,  sA-ton'dA,  an  islet  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Sumbawa. 

SETSCII,  sAtch,  a town  of  Bohemia,  11  miles  S.W.  of 
Chrudim.  Pop.  1035.  * 

SETTA,  s^t'tA,  a town  of  West  Africa,  in  Dahomey,  about 
30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Abomey.  It  is  surrounded  by  a clay 
wall  about  7 feet  high  and  3 feet  thick.  Pop.  about  9000. 

SETTAL.A.,  s§t-td'ld,  (anc.  Sepfarat)  a town  of  Northern 
Italy,  province,  and  9 miles  E.  of  Milan.  Pop.  1184, 

SETTEFRATI,  sAt-tA-frA'tee,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sora.  Pop.  3100. 

SETTENEX,  sSt't.A'nA',  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
province  of  Upper  Savoy,  not  far  from  Fa  verges.  Pop.  1060. 

SETTIA.  See  Sitia. 

SETTIMO.  s&Ute-mo,  a village  of  North  Italy,  in  the  is- 
land of  Sardinia,  division,  and  7 miles  N.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop. 
1250. 

SETTIMO.  PIEVE  DI  SAN  GIULIANO-A,  pe-A'vA  dee  sAn 
joo-le-Ahio  A s^Ute-mo,  a village  and  parish  of  Tuscany, 
about  5 miles  W.  of  Florence.  Pop.  1850. 

SETTIMO  TORINESE,  sAt'te-mo  to-re-nA'.sA,  a village  of 
North  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Turin.  Pop. 
3115. 

SETTIMO  VITTONE,  sAPte-mo  vit-to'nA,  a village  of 
North  Italy,  division  of  Turin,  pi  ovince.  and  6 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Ivrea.  on  the  Dora-Baltea.  Pop.  1651. 

SETTI.MU,  sAt-te-moo',  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
6 miles  N.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1340. 

SETTINGIANO,  sAt-tin-jA^no,  a markebtown  of  Naples, 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  4 miles  W.  of  Catanzaro. 
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SETrPLE,  a market-town  and  chapelry  of  England,  co  of 
York.  M'est  Riding,  on  the  Ribble,  here  crossed  by  a bridge, 
37  miles  W,.N.W.  of  Leeds.  Pop.  in  1851,  1976.  It  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a height  termed  Castleherg  Cliff,  and  is  well 
built. 

SET'TRINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  Eas* 
Riding. 

SETUBAL.  sA-toonbAl.  SETUVAL.  sA-tootvAl.  or  ST.  URE8, 
(ubz.)  a seaport  city  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadur.» 
capital  of  a comarca.  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Setiibal, 
18  miles  S.E.  of  Lisbon.  Lat.  38°  29'  N.,  Ion.  8°  53'  W. 
Pop.  15.000.  It  extends  more  than  half  a mile  along  the 
beach,  is  enclosed  by  walls,  defended  by  a castle,  and  lia^ 
several  churches  and  hospitals,  two  L.'itin  schools,  a justrco 
hall,  broad  quay.s,  a convenient  harbor,  and  an  excellent 
trade  in  muscadel  and  white  wines  of  the  vicinity,  cork- 
bark,  oranges,  lemons,  and  .salt.  It  has  an  active  pMchard- 
fishery,  and  a large  fair  in  July.  Setubal  .suffered  severely 
from  the  same  earthquake  which  devastated  Lisbon  in  1755. 
Setubal  is  a place  of  very  great  antiquity,  some  Portuguese 
authors  gravely  ascribing  its  foundation  to  Tubal,  the  fifth 
in  descent  from  Noah. 

SETZDORF,  sAts'doRf.  a village  of  Austrian  Silesia,  circle 
of  Troppau.  about  25  miles  from  Zukmantel.  Pop.  1810. 

SETZ/LER’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SEUDRE,  scd’r,  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the  S.W.  of 
the  department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  flows  N.N.W.,  and 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  opposite  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Isle 
of  Oleron.  Total  course,  50  miles,  of  which  18  miles  are 
navigable. 

SEUGNE,  sun,  a river  of  France,  department  of  Charente- 
Inferieure,  joins  the  Charente  near  Saintes,  after  a N.  course 
of  40  miles  past  Jonzac  and  Pons. 

SEULINGEN,  soi/ling-en.  a village  of  Hanover,  province 
of  Ilildesheim,  near  Duderstadt.  Pop.  1300. 

SEUND.4II.  sunMa(?)  a town  of  North  Ilindostan,  in  the 
Gw.alior  dominions,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Gwalior. 

SEUNY,  su'nee,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  in  the  Nerbudda  territory. 

SEURDAH,  surMa.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  in  Bundelcund,  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Callinger. 

SEURRE.  SUR,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cote-d’Or, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  SaOne,  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Beaune. 
Pop.  in  1852,  .3095. 

SEVA.N,  an  island  and  lake  of  Georgia.  See  Gookeka. 

SEVASTOPOL  or  SEBASTOPOL.  sAv'as-to'pol.*  (Gr.  'Zt- 
Baarino'Sii,  SeJmstop'nlis.)  an  important  town  of  European 
Ru.ssia,  and  the  principal  naval  station  of  the  Russian  fleet 
in  the  Black  Sea,  is  situated  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Crimea,  (province  of  Taurida.)  on  the  N.  side  of  a point  of 
land  extending  W.  about  10  miles.  Lat.  44°  ,37'  N..  Ion.  3.3° 
29'  E.  The  view  of  the  town,  as  seen  from  the  land  side,  is 
very  striking:  it  is  built  on  the  northern  and  eastern  .slope 
of  .an  eminence  on  the  S.  side  of  a bay  which  extends  into 
the  land  3 or  4 miles,  with  a breadth  of  from  800  to  1.500 
yards,  and  10  or  12  fathoms  deep,  although  in  its  upper  part 
it  has  only  4 or  5 fathoms.  This  bay  is  completely  protected 
from  all  winds,  and  has  no  shoals.  Immediately  within  the 
entrance  it  widens  considerably;  it  is  divided  into  several 
branches  or  small  bays,  called  by  difterent  names,  as  Artil- 
lery Bay,  Ship  B.ay,  (or  the  Harbor.)  which  is  the  largest 
and  finest,  and  on  both  sides  of  which  the  town  is  built.  It 
is  perhaps  2 miles  long,  and  at  the  entrance  400  yards  wide; 
but  like  the  principal  bay,  it  expands  within  to  a much 
greater  width.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  harbor  is  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  town,  with  the  admiralty,  and  other  public 
buildings,  (not  of  a naval  character:)  while  the  hospitals, 
arsenals,  dock-yards,  magazines,  barracks,  Ac.,  with  the 
suburb  of  Karabelnaia  or  Karabelnaja,  are  on  the  E.  side. 
The  principal  street  runs  along  the  inner  harbor,  and  is 
lined  with  substantial  hou.ses  two  stories  in  height;  on 
the  other  streets  the  dwellings  are  mostly  of  one  story,  but 
being  whitewashed,  and  situated  on  ascending  ground,  they 
present  a fine  appearance.  The  most  important  buildings — 
unconnectedwith  the  naval  establishment — are  two  churches, 
one  of  which  was  founded  by  Vladimeer,  the  first  Christian 
czar,  and  built  of  materials  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Chersonesus. 

Fortifications. — There  are  in  all,  near  the  town,  11  bat- 
teries, mounting  more  than  1200  guns,  and  both  shores  of 
the  outer  harbor  are  lined  with  military  works,  which 


* In  Russian  this  name  is  written  CeBacTono^b;  it  should  be 
observed  that  b in  Russian,  like  S in  modern  Greek,  is  always 
pronounced  like  our  v.  With  regard  to  the  accent  of  Sevasto- 
poiyit  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  merely  supported  by  the 
accentuation  of  the  original  Greek,  as  shown  above,  and  by  the 
analogy  of  Constantino^ple,  AnRiAxotpi.E,  Thp.rksianoIpel, 
(names  essentially  of  the  same  class,  although  differing  in  the 
mode  of  writing  the  final  syllable  ;)  but  we  are  informed,  on  un- 
questionable authority,  that  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
itself,  but  educated  Russians  everywhere,  invariably  speak  it 
with  the  accent  as  above  given.  In  Engband,  although  Sebast- 
topol  is  a common  pronunciation,  Sevastotpol  is  said  to  be  gain- 
ing ground  among  the  educated  classes. 
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brifitle  with  »nnon  that  could  rake  a vessel  or  fleet  ap- 
proaching from  every  point.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  fortifications  are  Forts  Constantine  and  Alexander, 
on  opposite  points,  at  the  entrance  of  the  outer  harbor,  and 
Forts  St.  Nicholas  and  Paul,  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  or 
smaller  harbor,  within  which  is  the  dock-yard;  besides  a 
large  unfinished  fort  on  a height  some  distance  back  from 
the  N.  shore  of  the  bay,  nearly  opposite  the  suburb  of  Kara- 
belnaia.  The  total  cost  of  the  forts  has  been  estimated  at 
$35,000,000,  and  of  the  ships  and  all  the  works  connected 
with  the  defences  of  the  place,  at  nearly  $100,000,000.  Across 
the  entrance  of  the  outer  harbor,  a line  of  battle  ships  was 
sunk  by  the  Russians  previous  to  the  great  siege  of  1854-5, 
rendering  the  harbor  perfectly  inaccessible.  The  town 
Itself  is  surrounded  by  looped  walls,  with  a battery  on  the 
S.W.,  beside.s  a fortress  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay,  called  the 
MalakoS",  with  the  Great  and  Little  Redan,  situated  near 
the  lines  of  the  Allies,  and  near  which  there  has  been,  in 
the  present  war,  some  severe  fighting.  Just  within  the  en- 
trance of  the  main  roadstead  is  Artillery  Bay,  which  forms 
the  N.W.  limit  of  the  town,  and  has  a battery  of  more  than  50 
guns ; here  ships  are  careened.  Outside,  and  S.  of  the  great 
entrance,  is  Quarantine  Bay,  on  which  is  the  Lazaretto,  and 
which  is  fortified  by  batteries.  E.  of  the  suburb  of  Karabel- 
naia  is  a fourth  bay  or  inlet,  also  extending  S..  called  Careen- 
ing Bay.  The  inner  bay.  on  which  the  town  and  dry-dock 
are  more  directly  situated,  has  a depth  of  from  4 to  8 fathoms. 
The  harbor  of  Balaklava,  near  which  an  engagement  between 
the  Russians  and  Allies  took  place,  October  17,  1854,  is  situ- 
ated about  7 miles  S.  by  E.  from  Sevastopol.  Between  this 
place  and  the  city,  the  besieging  army  mostly  erected  their 
works,  and  made  their  assaults  during  the  winter  of  1854-5. 
At  the  head  of  the  principal  bay  is  Inkerman,  the  site  of  the 
fierce  contest  of  November  7,  1854. 

Hidory  and  Name. — Sevastopol,  or  a town  occupying  its 
site,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Milesians  many 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It  probably  received  the 
name  of  Sehaslrtpulis,  (“  city  of  Augustus,”)  in  the  time  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  the  appellation  Augustus  (in  Greek, 
ScSao-roj)  being  often  given  as  an  honorary  title  to  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors  long  after  the  time  of  Oc- 
tavius, on  whom  it  was  first  bestowed.  In  modern  times, 
the  place  was  known  only  as  a petty  Tartar  village,  called 
Akhtiar  or  Achtiur,  when  it  came  into  possession  of  the 
Russians  in  1783.  The  advantages  which  this  site  afforded 
for  a fortress  were  early  perceived  by  Catherine  II.;  and  in 
1786  .she  commenced  the  fortifications,  which  she  visited  the 
following  year,  and  the  building  erected  for  her  reception 
still  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  inner  haven.  Pop.  more 
than  40,000. 

SEv'ELLAN,  (sA'v&l-lIn',  SAVELAN,  sd'veh-ldn',  or  SA- 
VALAN,  sa'v^-lW.)  MOUNT,  the  principal  summit  in  the 
E.  part  of  Azerbaijan,  in  North  Persia.  20  miles  W.  of  Arda- 
bil.  Estimated  height,  13,000  feet.  It  is  apparently  an  ex- 
tinct volcano,  its  sides  and  vicinity  abounding  with  vol- 
canic products. 

SEVEN  BROTHERS.  See  Sf,pt-Fr£res. 

SEVENEECKEN  orZEVENEEKEN,  z;l/ven-A'ken,  a vil- 
lage of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  9 miles  N.E.  of 
Ghent.  Pop.  2500. 

SEVEN II AMP'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester, 

SEVEN  ISLANDS,  a clu.ster  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
near  the  E.  coast  of  Banca,  from  which  they  are  separated 
by  a navigable  canal ; lat.  i°  8'  S.,  Ion.  105°  24'  E. 

SEVEN  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
In  Canada  East,  opposite  the  entrance  of  Seven  Islands 
Bay. 

SEVEN  ISLANDS,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  N.W, 
coast  of  Celebes,  about  lat.  0°  33'  N.,  Ion.  119°  40'  E. 

SEVEN  ISLANDS,  in  France.  See  Sept  Isles. 

SEVEN  ISLANDS,  in  Lapland,  on  the  N.  coast;  lat.  68° 
46'  N.,  Ion.  37°  20'  E, 

SEWEN  ISLANDS,  a post-office  of  Fluvanna  co.,  Virginia. 

SEVEN  ISLANDS,  a post-office  of  Butts  co.,  Georgia. 

SEVEN  LE.\GUES,  a post-office  of  Smith  co.,  Texas. 

SEV'ENMILE',  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Cincinnati  Kailroad,  7 miles  N.  of  Hamilton. 

SEVENMILE  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio. 

SEVENMILE  FORD,  a post-office  of  Smyth  co.,  Virginia. 

SEVENMILE  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

SEVEN  MOUNTAINS.  Pennsylvani.a.  a series  of  eleva- 
tions or  mountains,  situated  on  the  S.W.  border  of  Mifflin 
county,  dividing  it  from  Centre  county. 

SEV'ENOAKS^  a market-towm  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Kent,  lath  of  Sutton-at-Hone,  on  a ridge  of  hills,  6 miles 
N.W.  of  the  Tunbridge  station  of  the  London  and  Dovwr 
Railway.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851, 1850.  It  has  a spacious 
church,  and  a grammar  school  founded  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Adjacent  to  it.  is  Knowle,  the  splendid  mansion  which 
belonged  to  the  Countess  of  I'lymouth. 

SEVEN  OAKS,  a post-office  of  Galveston  co.,  Texas. 

SEVM'INTY-EIGHT,  a posboffice  of  .lohnson  co.,  Iowa. 

SEV'ENTY-SEVtEN,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa, 
on  Iowa  River,  16  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 
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SEVENTY-SIX,  a small  post-village  of  Beaver  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SE\'ENTY-SIX,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Kentucky. 

SEV'EN  VAL'LEYS,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

S6VERAC,  sA'veh-rdkt,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Aveyron,  on  a hill  crowned  by  a castle,  24  miles  E.  of  Rodea. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3035. 

SEVER  AC,  a commune  of  France,  department  of  Loire- 
Inferieure,  1-4  miles  N.N.W.  of  Savenay.  Pop.  1122. 

SEVEREK,  sd-veh-r^k',  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalie, 
and  42  miles  N.E.  of  Diarbekir,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  the  foot  of  a castellated  height. 

SEVtERN,  (anc.  Sahrifna.)  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
England  and  M'ales,  rises  in  Montgomery.shire,  in  a small 
lake  on  the  E.  side  of  Plinlimmon,  1500  feet  above  the  sea, 
flows  at  first  generally  N.E..  until  it  enters  England,  and 
then  successively  S.E.  and  S.W.  to  its  expansion  into  the  Bris- 
tol Channel,  12  miles  S.IV.  of  Bristol.  Total  length  esti- 
mated at  210  miles.  The  principal  affluents  are  the  Terne, 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Avon,  the  Leyden,  the  Chilt.  and  the 
Frome  from  the  E.,  and  the  Terne,  the  Wye.  the  Usk,  and 
the  Taff  from  the  W.,  many  of  which  pour  themselves  into 
its  estuary.  From  New  town  it  has  a total  descent  of  465 
feet  to  the  sea.  It  traverses  a very  fertile  country,  and  is 
navigable  from  the  sea  to  Welshpool,  a distance  of  nearly 
180  miles.  Barges  ascend  it  as  liigh  as  Bewdley;  but  its 
navigation  is  both  tedious  and  difficult,  to  obviate  wdiich  a 
canal,  I83  miles  in  length,  has  been  cut  from  Gloucester  to 
the  sea,  mid  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  350  tons.  From 
M'elshpool  to  Newtown,  its  navigation  is  continued  by  the 
Montgomery  Canal,  and  other  canals  connect  it  with  the 
Thames,  the  Trent,  the  Mersey,  and  most  other  rivers  of 
Central  England.  Four  weirs  or  locks,  between  Stourport 
and  Diglis,  near  Worcester,  have  been  constructed.  The 
tide,  here  termed  the  eagre  or  bore,  rushes  into  the  Severn 
with  such  violence,  that  the  stream  sometimes  rises  sud- 
denly 9 feet  in  height  at  Gloucester,  and  extensive  embank- 
ments have  accordingly  been  formed  below  that  city,  to  ob- 
viate the  effects  of  its  irruption.  The  tide  is  perceptible  in 
the  Severn  as  far  as  Diglis,  below  IVorcester,  120  miles  from 
its  mouth.  At  its  junction  with  the  British  Channel,  the 
Severn  is  10  miles  across,  and  drains  about  6000  square 
miles.  The  ve.ssels  engaged  in  the  Shropshire  trade  are 
from  30  to  40  tons  burden ; in  the  lower  parts  of  the  river 
they  range  from  100  to  140  tons,  and  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  commerce  is  carried  on  between  Gloucester  and  the 
sea. 

SEVtERN,  a small  river  of  Maryland.  ri.seR  in  Anne 
Arundel  co.,  flows  S.E.,  passes  by  Annapolis,  and  enters  the 
Chesapeake  3 miles  below. 

SEVHIRN,  a river  of  British  America,  in  Canada  West,  dis- 
charges the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Simcoe,  N.W.  into 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron,  Course  about  20  miles.  It 
has  several  rapids  and  falls. 

SEVERN,  a river  in  the  N.W.  part  of  British  America, 
flows  through  Severn  Lake,  and  enters  Hudson  Baj'  on  its 
S.W.  side,  after  a N.E.  course  of  about  350  miles. 

SEVERN  or  DUMARESQUE.  doo-ma-resk',  RIVER,  in 
East  Australia,  joins  the  Darling  in  lat.  28°  40'  S.,  Ion. 
150°  E. 

SEVERNDROOG,  sSv'ern-droog',  a small  rocky  island  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  Concan  coast,  Hindostan;  lat.  17° 
46'  N.,  Ion.  73°  15'  E.  It  was  formerly  the  stronghold  of  a 
celebrated  Mahratta  pirate,  and  was  captured  by  the  Bri- 
tish in  1756. 

SEVERNDROOG,  a hill-fort  of  India.  See  Savindrooo. 

SEVERO-VOSTOCHNOI.  si-v<Vro  vos-toK'noi,  written  alse 
SIEVBRO-VOSTOCHNOI  and  SIEVERO-VOSTOCHNII,  syA- 
vA/ro  vos-toK/flee,  or  NORTH-EAST  CAPE,  the  northernmost 
point  of  Asia,  in  Siberia;  lat.  78°  25'  N.,  Ion.  98°  E. 

SEVIER,  sgv-eert,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Arkan.sas, 
bordering  on  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  coritains 
about  1300  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Little  Biver, 
and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Red  River.  The  surfce  of  the  N. 
part  is  hilly.  The  staples  are  Indian  corn  and  cotton.  Ca- 
pital, Paraclifta.  Pop,  10,516,  of  whom  7150  were  free,  and 
3366  slaves. 

SEVIER,  a county  of  East  Tennessee,  bordering  on  North 
Carolina.  Area  estimated  at  520  square  miles.  It  is  dr.iined 
by  French  Broad,  and  Little  Pigeon  Rivers.  The  surfa  e is 
eleA’ated  and  mountainous;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile 
and  well  watered.  Iron  ore  and  limestone  are  abundant 
The  French  Broad  River  is  navigable  by  steamboats  from 
this  county  to  its  mouth.  Caiiital,  Sevierville.  Pop.  9122, 
of  whom  8584  were  free,  and  538  slaves. 

SEVIERWILLE  or  SEVIER  COURT-HOUSE,  a pc«bvil 
lage,  capital  of  Sevier  co.,  Tennessee,  on  Little  ligeoi 
River,  about  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Knoxville. 

SEVIGLIA.  See  Seville. 

SiiVIGNAC,  sA'veen'yAk',  a village  of  France,  depart  .nent 
of  Cotes-du-Nord.  arrondissement  of  Dinan.  Pop.  2543. 

SfiVIGNAC,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Basses, 
Pyrenees,  arrondissement  of  Pau.  Pop.  924. 

SEVILAN  MOUNT.  See  Sevellan. 
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SEVILLE,  sSv'il*  or  se-vilV,  ("Sp.  SeviUa,  sA-veel'yJ;  It. 
Sewiglia,  si-veel'yd;  Fr.  Seville,  sA'voel';  the  Hixpalis  of  the 
Romans,)  a famous  city  of  Spain,  (of  which  it  was  the  capital 
during  a part  of  the  Gothic  dynasty,)  capital  of  a province, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  here  cros.sed  by  a 
bridge  of  boat.s,  communicating  with  its  suburb  Triana,  60 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Cadiz.  Lat.  (of  La  Giralda.)  37°  22'  44"  N. 
Ion.  6°  0'  59"W.  It  is  surrounded  by  Moorish  walls  about 
6 miles  in  circuit,  having  numerous  gates  and  towers,  the 
ramparts  forming  public  walks.  Its  interior  has  almost 
wholly  an  Oriental  appearance.  The  streets,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Alameda,  a masnificent  thoroughfare,  planted 
with  elms,  and  decorated  with  fountains  and  statues,  are 
mostly  narrow  lanes;  of  late  years,  howevei-,  many  new 
streets  have  been  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  and  adorned  with 
regular  and  handsome  residences.  Around  the  city  are  many 
fine  public  walks,  and  on  one  side  is  the  Queniadero,  or 
“ burning-place”  of  the  Inquisition,  near  which  are  a large 
city  cemetery,  and  an  English  burying-ground.  The  suburb 
of  Triana,  beyond  the  river,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  gipsies 
and  .smugglers,  and  near  it  is  a Moorish  dam.  erected  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  inundations,  to  which  the  lower  parts  of 
the  city  are  liable.  Altogether,  Seville  contains  about  30 
public  fountains,  rather  scantily  supplied  with  water;  but 
there  are,  besides,  numberless  others  in  public  institutions, 
8uppre.ssed  or  existing  convents,  and  private  houses,  and  all 
are  supplied  from  two  sources,  the  Canos  de  Carmona,  a 
Moorish  aqueduct  of  410  arches,  constructed  in  1172,  and  the 
Fuente  del  Arzobispo.  about  1 mile  E.  of  the  city,  to  which  I 
it  is  brought  in  a subterranean  conduit.  In  the  street  De  la 
Cuna  was  accidentally  discovered  a subterranean  Roman 
aqueduct,  which  still  flows  full  of  fresh  water. 

Religious  Establishments. — Seville  always  abounded  in 
temples : first,  those  erected  to  the  heathen  deities  by  the 
Romans,  traces  of  some  of  which  still  remain;  then  the 
Christian  churches,  which  continued  during  the  Moorish 
ascendancy,  when  beside  them  ro.se  not  only  the  temples 
of  Islamism,  but  Jewish  synagogues.  After  the  re-conquest, 
these  were  converted  into  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Other 
religious  establishments  were  also  multiplied  to  such  an 
extent,  that  at  no  very  distant  date  there  were  73  monastic 
institutions,  while  at  the  same  time  the  whole  city  did  not 
contain  more  than  1 free  school.  The  cathedral,  a solemn 
and  grandiose  fabric,  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  Spain.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  successive  temples  of  Astarte,  Sa- 
lambo,  and  Mohammed.  The  original  mosque  was  pulled 
down  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
cathedral  which  rose  in  its  stead  was  completed  in  l.'}19. 
Outside,  as  well  as  internally,  it  is  a museum  of  fine  art,  in 
spite  of  repeated  spoliations — Campaua,  Murillo,  Vargas, 
the  Herreras,  and  other  painters  of  the  Seville  school,  and 
MontaHez,  Roldan,  Delgado,  and  other  eminent  sculptors, 
having  contributed  to  adorn  this  gorgeous  structure.  It 
consists  of  five  aisles,  the  two  at  the  sides  railed  off  for 
chapels;  the  centre  nave  is  magnificent,  and  of  amazing 
height,  being  145  feet  at  the  transept-dome.  At  the  W.  end 
of  the  centre  aisle  lies  buried  Fernando,  son  of  Columbus. 
One  of  the  most  rem.arkable  objects  in  Seville  is  the  Giralda, 
(from  girar,  “to  turn,”)  a great  Moorish  tower  attached 
to  the  cathedral,  from  which  the  muezzin  summoned  the 
faithful  to  prayers.  This  helfrey,  unique  in  Europe,  was 
built  in  1196  by  command  of  Aboo  Yoosuf  Yakoob.  The  ori- 
ginal tower  was  only  250  feet  high:  the  additional  100,  being 
the  rich  filigree  belfrey,  was  added,  in  1568,  by  Fernando 
Ruiz,  and  is  elegant  beyond  description.  On  grand  festivals 
It  is  lighted  up  at  night,  and  then  seems  to  hang  like  a 
brilliant  chandelier  from  the  dark  vault  of  heaven ; the 
pinnacle  is  crowned  with  El  Girandillo,  a female  bronze 
figure  of  Faith,  holding  the  labanim,  or  banner  of  Constan- 
tine. Although  it  is  14  feet  high,  and  weighs  2800  pounds, 
it  veers  with  the  slightest  breeze.  Below  the  Giralda  is  the 
Patio  de  los  Naranjos,  (“  court  of  orange-trees,”)  with  the  ori- 
ginal fountain  at  which  the  Moslem  once  performed  his 
ablutions.  Of  the  140  churches  which  existed  in  Seville  be- 
fore the  French  invasion,  a considerable  number  were  de- 
stroyed or  converted  into  magazines  during  Soult’s  short 
rule.  Among  the  most  interesting  that  survive,  are  the 
San  Lorenzo,  containing  some  fine  works  by  Montanez; 
San  Clemente,  with  a splendid  roof,  and  a plateresque  high- 
altar.  by  MontaBez;  the  magnificent  church  of  San  Pablo: 
San  Pedro,  with  its  Moorish  tower;  San  Juan  de  la  Palma, 
formerly  a mosque;  San  Isidore,  which,  among  other  fine 
pictures,  contains  El  Transito,  the  masterpiece  of  Roelas; 
Santa  Maria  la  Blanca,  a synagogue  prior  to  1391 ; San  Sal- 
vador. a collegiate  church;  San  Vicente,  founded  in  300, 
Ac.  Of  the  numerous  convents,  some  have  been  demo- 
lished, and  others  converted  into  barracks,  manufactories. 


• “ Fair  is  proud  Seville  ; let  her  conatry  boast 

Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient  days." 

Chilfle  Harold,  canto,  i. 

“ By  what  reasoning  my  poor  mind 

Was  from  the  old  idolatry  reclaimed, 

None  better  knows  than  Seville's  mitred  chief.” 

Southey’s  Roderick,  book  xx. 
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hospitals,  warehouses,  theatres,  &c.;  about  20,  however, 
are  still  occupied,  each  by  a small  number  of  nuns,  and  a 
few  of  them  possess  some  valuable  paintings  and  sculptures. 

The  following  buildings  also  are  deserving  of  particu- 
lar notice: — The  Ca.sa  Lonja,  or  exchange,  built  by  Philip 
II.  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  to  prevent 
the  desecration  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  used  by  mer- 
cantile men  as  a place  of  rendezvous;  in  the  upper  Ho(  r 
are  the  Archives  of  the  Indies,  that  is,  of  South  America, 
which  were  collected  here  by  Charles  lY.  in  1784.  from  Si- 
mancas  and  other  archives  scattered  through  Spain;  th? 
Alhondiga,  or  public  granary,  a sumptuous  edifice,  built  by 
the  Moors,  with  a lai  ge  court,  on  the  right  side  of  which  are 
ranges  of  piazzas,  where  the  traffic  in  grain  is  carried  on; 
the  custom-house,  built  in  1792,  with  both  fa9ades  of  the 
composite  order;  the  Ataranzas  de  Azogues,  or  warehouse, 
where  is  stored  the  produce  of  the  government  quicksilver- 
mines  at  Almaden.  as  well  as  those  wrought  by  private  en- 
terprise; the  Casada  de  Moneda,  or  mint,  where  coining, 
however,  has  ceased,  the  machinery  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  Madrid;  the  Audiencia,  or  high  court  of  Seville,  of 
which  the  statistical  tables  for  1844  give  4094  trials  in  a 
jurisdiction  over  1,140,935  souls,  or  about  1 in  279;  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  (whose  fo^ade  forms  an  angle  nearly 
opposite  the  Giralda,)  commenced  in  1664;  .and  the  Alcazar, 
built  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  for  Abderrahman, 
and  restored  in  1364  by  Don  Pedro,  with  the  aid  of  .Moorish 
workmen;  it  occupies  the  site  where  stood  the  palace  of 
I the  Roman  praetor.  Here  Charles  V.  was  married  to  Isabella 
of  Portugal ; and  here  Philip  V.  resided  in  morbid  seclusion 
for  two  years,  amusing  him.self  with  fishing  in  the  pond. 
The  gardens,  whi.-h  were  laid  out  by  Charles,  are  perhap.s 
the  most  curious  in  Europe. 

The  most  remarkable  public  monument  is  the  Tower  of 
Gold,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  a beautiful  an- 
cient structure,  attributed  by  some  to  the  Romans,  and  by 
others  to  the  Moors.  The  object  for  which  it  was  erected  is 
unknown,  but  it  figures  much  in  the  history  of  Pedro  I.  of 
Castile.  In  the  Jews’  quarter,  a labyrinth  of  lanes,  stands 
the  house  of  Murillo,  who  w.as  a native  of  Seville. 

Educational  Establishments,  Museums,  tC-c. — The  university 
occupies  the  building  erected  by  Charles  III.  1565-79,  for 
the  Jesuits’  convent.  It  contains  fine  pictures  and  sculp- 
tures, and  there  have  been  recently  added  to  it  museums 
of  chemistry,  physics,  mineralogy  and  zoology,  and  a bo- 
tanic garden:  within  the  last  few  years,  also,  the  library 
has  been  increased  from  12,000  to  66,000  volumes.  The  ag 
gregate  number  of  students  who  matriculated  in  1847-8  in 
philo.sophy,  jurisprudence,  theology,  and  medicine,  was 
1184.  'I’here  are,  besides,  several  colleges,  various  free 
schools,  a normal  school.  123  private  schools,  several  semi- 
naries or  colleges  for  girls,  one  of  them  for  young  ladies  of 
noble  birth,  an  academy  of  mathematics,  a nautical  college, 
academies  of  commerce,  of  medicine  and  surgery,  of  the  fine 
arts,  of  jurisprudence  and  legislation.  Besides  the  uni- 
versity library,  there  is  the  Columbine  library,  attached  to 
the  cathedral,  and  founded  by  Fernando,  son  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  consi-sting  of  30,000  volumes,  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  books  in  Seville,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Spain. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  works  of  art  distributed 
among  the  public  institutions,  especially  the  cathedral,  the 
university,  and  the  Caridad,  a national  museum  has  been 
formed,  into  which  have  been  gathered  the  pictorial  trea- 
sures of  the  suppressed  convents,  as  well  as  pictures  from 
other  towns  in  the  province.  There  are  two  theatres,  and 
a handsome  Plaza  de  Toros,  or  bull-ring,  outside  the  walls 
— the  latter  affording  accommodation  for  from  12,000  to 
14,000  spectators. 

Charitable  Institutions. — Seville  has  always  been  femous 
for  its  benevolent  institutions.  In  1558  it  contained  76 
hospitals,  but  the  number  was  afterwards  much  reduced. 
Among  those  that  survive  .are  the  Hospital  de  la  Sangre,  a 
magnificent  edifice,  founded  in  1546;  it  was  originally  des- 
tined for  women,  but  is  now  occupied  by  the  sick  poor  of 
both  sexes,  with  a division  for  the  insane;  in  1848  there 
were  admitted  3432  patients,  and  the  daily  average  of  in- 
mates is  from  280  to  300 ; the  Hospital  de  San  Hermengildo, 
a Gothic  structure,  founded  in  1453,  and  intended  chiefly 
for  the  cure  of  wounded  persons;  the  Hospital  del  Sehor 
San  Jose,  or  foundling  hospital,  founded  in  1558;  the  num- 
ber of  children  admitted  yearly  is  about  680;  the  Hospital 
de  la  Caridad,  (“Charity  Hospital,”)  founded  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  Don  Miguel  Mafiara;  in  its  elegant  chu.'ch 
are  some  of  the  finest  creations  of  Murillo  and  Valdes,  and 
in  the  courts  are  two  exquisite  marble  groups,  representing 
Mercy  and  Charity  surrounded  with  children;  an  a.sylum 
for  aged  priests,  and  a hou.se  of  refuge,  besides  various  other 
benevolent  institutions. 

Militarg  Establishments. — The  cannon-foundry,  founded  in 
1565.  is  unique  in  Spain,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  best 
in  Europe;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  bronze  guns  made 
here  are  not  surpassed  anywhere.  There  are  also  a manu- 
factory of  saltpetre,  one  of  muskets,  another  of  fire-works, 
an  arsenal  and  an  armory,  several  barracks,  and  a military 
hospital. 
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/Visons. — The  prison  in  the  suppressed  convent  Del  Po- 
pulo  is  one  of  the  best  in  Spain.  In  1848  it  afforded  ample 
accommodation  to  683  prisoners,  and  the  daily  aveiwjte 
number  is  250.  There  are  also  a house  of  correction  ft)r 
youn^  persons,  and  a national  prison  for  galley-slaves,  called 
Presidio  Peninsular,  established  in  1838,  in  the  Augustine 
convent  outside  the  city,  containing  about  1200  prisoners, 
sentenced  by  the  different  tribunals  in  the  peninsula,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Havana  and  Majorca. 

Clubs,  Societies,  dr. — The  Cassino  comprises  among  its 
members  the  elite  of  the  city.  There  are  also  a military  cas- 
sino, philharmonic  society,  society  of  equitation,  tribunal 
of  commerce,  board  of  commerce,  college  of  advocates,  aca- 
demy of  belles-lettres,  two  societies  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  the  industrial  arts,  insurance  companies,  &c. 

Minufactures  and  Trade. — The  Fabrica  de  Tabacos,  where 
the  tobacco  is  made  into  snuff  and  cigars,  covers  a quad- 
rangle of  662  feet  by  524  feet,  and  has  28  internal  courts. 
A moat  surrounds  it,  in  order  to  prevent  cigars  from  being 
smuggled  out.  In  1849,  4542  persons,  nine-tenths  of  them 
women,  were  employed  in  this  establishment;  and  in  1847 
the  produce  in  cigars  and  snuff  amounted  to  2,736,446 
pounds.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  earthenware,  crys- 
tal, machinery,  extract  of  liquorice,  leather,  soap,  cotton- 
thread,  worsted,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics.  Being  situated 
about  70  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  vessels  above  200  tons  burden  to  ascend,  as  well  as 
its  proximity  to  Cadiz,  Seville  has  comparatively  a limited 
commerce.  The  great  majority  of  vessels  trading  here  are 
coasters,  except  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December,  when  oranges  are  shipped  for  Britain,  France, 
and  Belgium.  On  the  average  of  the  years  1844  and  1845, 
1386  ve.ssels,  of  59,089  tons,  entered  the  port,  and  1294,  of 
52,4.59  tons,  cleared  from  it.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
yarn,  wrought  and  cast  iron,  tin-plate,  fine  ironmongery, 
delft,  fine  cloths  and  linens,  some  silk  stuffs,  cotton  mix- 
tures, drugs.  &c.,  steel,  crystal,  dried  cod,  building-timber, 
Flanders  cheese  and  butter,  &c.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  olive-oil,  wool,  oranges, 
lifluorice,  cork,  and  occasionally  grain.  There  is  a small  and 
insufficient  quay,  and  a dock-yard,  where  the  first  steamboats 
were  built  in  Spain.  An  iron  bridge,  to  cross  the  Guadal- 
quivir. was  commenced  in  1845,  on  the  plan  of  the  PonGde- 
( Carrousel  at  Paris. 

History. — Seville  was  called  Hispal  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  settled  here,  and  by  the  Romans  Hispalis,  of  which 
the  Moors  made  Ldtbilliah,  whence  Sibilia,  Sevilla.  It  was 
captured,  n.c.  45.  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  made  it  his  capital, 
and  gave  it  the  title  of  Romula,  or  Little  Borne.  Seville  was 
the  capital  of  the  Goths  until  the  sixth  century,  when 
Leovigild  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Toledo,  as 
being  more  central.  It  surrendered  to  the  Moors  at  once, 
after  the  defeat  of  Don  Roderick  on  the  Guadalete.  and  it 
continued  its  allegiance  to  the  caliph  of  Damascus  until  756, 
when  Abderrahman  established  at  Cordova  the  western 
caliphate  of  the  Beni-Umeyyah  family,  to  which  Seville  re- 
mained subject  until  1031,  when  that  dynasty  was  over- 
turned. and  with  it  the  real  dominion  of  the  Moor.  Seville 
surrendered  to  Ferdinand  of  Leon  and  Castile  on  November 
23,  1248,  when  he  divided  the  houses  and  lands  among  his 
soldiers.  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Spain  until 
Charles  V.  removed  the  court  to  Valladolid.  The  discovery, 
however,  of  the  New  World,  rai.«ed  Seville  to  more  than 
its  former  splendor;  it  became  the  mart  of  the  golden  colo- 
nies. and  the  residence  of  princely  foreign  merchants.  But 
the  French  invasion,  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic possessions,  have  again  greatly  injured  its  pros- 
perity. It  surrendered,  in  1810,  to  the  French  under  Soult, 
who  retained  posse.ssion  of  it  till  1813.  In  1843  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Espartero  for  nine  days,  when  it  capitulated.  A 
few  miles  distant,  on  the  W.,  is  the  village  of  Santa  Ponce, 
the  ancient  Italica.  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperors  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  where  are  the  re- 
mains of  a Roman  amphitheatre,  and  other  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity. Santa  Ponce  and  Triana  are  the  seats  of  large 

annual  fairs.  Pop.  152,000. Adj.  and  inhab.  Sevilian, 

se-vil'yQn  ; (Sp.  Sevillano,  Sil-veel-yl'no.) 

SEVILLE,  se-vilP,  a post-office  of  .Madison  co.,  Virginia. 

SEVILLE,  a village  of  Medina  co.,  Ohio,  104  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Columbus. 

SEVH.NGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SftVRE-NANT.4ISE,  sSvr  (or  saivr)  n6^o'tiz;^  a river  of 
France,  rises  in  the  department  of  Deux-Sevres,  flows  N.W. 
past  Monni^res,  where  it  becomes  navigable  for  boats,  and 
enters  the  Loire  on  the  left,  opposite  Nantes.  Length,  70 
miles. 

SEVRE-NIORTAISE,  sSvr  (or  saivr)  ne-OR'tizt,  a river  of 
France,  rises  in  the  department  of  Deux-S^vres.  passes  Niort, 
where  it  becomes  navigable;  and  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Ai- 
guillon.  Length,  65  miles. 

SEVRES,  s5vr  or  saiv’r,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise.  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Versailles,  on  the  r.ailway  to 
Paris.  Pop.  in  1852,  4750.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  great 
national  manufacture  of  porcelain.  It  has  also  manufac- 
tures of  glass,  &C. 
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SillVRES,  DEUX,  duh  saiv’r  or  sSvr,  (i*.  e.  the  “two 
Sevres,”)  a department  in  the  W.  of  France,  formed  of  part 
of  the  old  province  of  Poitou.  Area,  2315  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1861,328,817.  The  surface  is  divided  by  a pl.ateau 
into  two  parts : a mountainous,  rocky  region,  partly  wooded, 
in  the  N.E..  called  the  Gatine;  and  a level  district.  Princi- 
pal rivers,  the  S^vre-Niortaise  and  the  Sevre-Nantal.se,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and 
more  corn  is  raised  than  is  necessary  for  home  consumption. 
The  pasturage  is  excellent,  and  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and 
asses,  the  latter  of  an  excellent  breed,  are  extensively  reared. 
Game  and  fish  abound.  Chief  industry,  the  manufacture  of 
leather,  gloves,  woollens,  linens,  cottons,  and  beet  root  sugar. 
The  department  has  mines  of  iron,  marble,  and  granite,  and 
is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Niort,  Bressuire, 
Melle.  and  Parthenay.  Capital,  Niort. 

SEVRl  IIISSAH,  sivtree  his'sar',  (“  cypress  castle.”) a town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Anatolia.  66  miles  E.N.E.  ofKutaieh. 

SEVRl  IIISSAR,  a town  of  A.siatic  Turkey,  near  the 
Gulf  of  Scala  Nova,  22  miles  S.W.  of  Smyrna. 

SEVRl  HISSAR,  a village  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  in 
a rocky  country,  73  miles  S.W.  of  Angora,  with  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  edifice.  Near  it  are  remains  supposed  to  be 
those  of  the  ancient  Pessinus. 

SEVSK  or  SE4VSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Sievsk. 

SEWAN,  a lake  of  Russian  Armenia.  See  Goetsche- 
Dexg  his. 

SEWAN,  sA-wdn',  or  ALLIGUNGE.  al'le-ghilnj',  a town 
of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  district  of  Sarun,  66 
miles  N.M^  of  Patna.  Lat.  21°  9' N.,  Ion.  75°  58' E.  Here  is 
made  an  inferior  sort  of  pottery  ware. 

SEW'AKD,  a post-township  of  Schoharie  co.,  New  York. 
48  miles  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1948. 

SEWARD,  a township  in  Winnebago  co.,  Illinois.?.  1096, 

SEWARD’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

SEWARD’S  POINT,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
Illinois.  50  miles  S.  of  Springfield. 

SEW'ARDSTONE.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

SEM’/DAH,  a town  of  British  India,  district  of  Candeish, 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Nusserabad. 

SEW  EE,  a town  of  Afghanistan.  See  Sebee. 

SEWEE,  a post-office  of  Meigs  co.,  Tennessee. 

SEW/ELLSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

SEWESTAN,  Afghanistan.  See  Sewistan. 

SEW/ICKLEYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ohio  township, 
Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  on 
the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Pitts- 
burg. It  contains  seminaries  for  boys  and  girls.  Population 
about  800. 

SEWICKLY,  a township  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
See  North  Sewickley. 

SEW'ICKLY,  a township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1936. 

SEWHCKLY  BOTrrOM,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

SEWISTAN  or  SEWESTAN,  se-wis-t3nt,  a province  of 
South-east  Afghanistan,  mostly  between  lat.  29°  30'  and  30° 
30'  N..  Ion.  67°  and  70°  E.,  having  S.  the  Beloochee  province 
of  Cutch-Gundava,  E.  the  Suleiman  Mountains,  separating 
it  from  Damaun,  and  W.  the  Bholan  and  Pisheen  Valleys, 
from  which  it  is  al.«o  separated  by  high  mountains.  It  is  a 
flat,  dry  plain  of  hardened  clay,  fertile  only  near  its  few 
rivers,  and  crossed  by  the  route  from  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  to 
Candahar. 

SEM'RY  NARRAIN,  sJwtree  nar'rin^  a town  of  India,  in 
the  Berar  dominions.  3 mile.s  S.E.  of  Ruttunpoor. 

SEXBIERUM,  s^x'bee'rum,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Friesl.and.  W.  of  Leeu warden.  Pop.  934. 

SEXTI.®  AQU^.  SeeAix. 

SEX'TON’S,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Missouri,  40  miles 
N.N.W.  of . Jefferson  City. 

SEXTON’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Clay  co.,  Kentucky. 

SEX'TONVILLE.  a post-village  in  Richland  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. 56  miles  W.  of  Madison.  It  contains  2 stores,  1 hotel, 
2 mills,  and  has  excellent  water-power. 

SEYBO,  sPbo.  a town  of  Hayti,  on  a small  river,  55  miles 
N.E.  of  San  Domingo.  Pop.  5000. 

SEYBUSCII.  sPbbush,  or  ZYWIEC.  ziv'e-ftts,  a town  of 
Austrian  Galicia,  on  the  Sola,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Biala.  Pop. 
2952. 

SEYCHELLES,  sA'sheeP,  a group  of  Islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  a dependency  of  the  British  government  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, between  lat.  3°  30°  and  5°  45'  S.,  and  Ion.  55°  20'  and 
56°  20'  E.  They  consist  of  30  small  islands,  in  4 groups: — 

1.  Mahe.  with  St.  Anne,  Cerf.  and  several  smaller  islands; 

2.  Silhouette;  3.  Praslin,  Curieuse.  &c.;  4.  Dennis,  Fregate, 
&c.  They  are  all  of  granitic  formation,  and  elevated  on  a 
coral  bank.  Pop.  7000.  Among  the  vegetable  productions 
is  the  Cocos  de  Mer.  Domestic  animals  comprise  the  cow, 
sheep,  dog,  and  cat.  Crocodiles,  formerly  plenty,  have 
nearly  disappeared.  Mahe.  the  largest  island,  is  16  miles 
long,  and  4 miles  broad;  it  is  mountainous,  but  fertile.  The 
chief  town  is  Port  Victoria,  on  the  E,  coast,  Avith  a garrison 
of  100  men.  A newspaper  was  establi.shed  in  18-10.  (See 
Amir.ante  Isles.)  The  Seychelles  were  first  partially  explored 
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by  M.  Lazarus  Picault  in  1743.  about  which  time  a few  set- 
tlers of  French  origin  established  themselves  on  the  largest 
teland,  Mahe,  with  the  view  of  taking  turtle.  To  these  seve- 
ral families  from  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  were  soon  added. 
In  1794  the  British  took  possession  of  the  islands:  and  at 
the  peace  of  1814,  they  became  a dependency  of  Mauritius. 

SEYDA.  sPdd,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  64  miles  N.E. 
of  Merseburg.  Pop.  1450. 

SEYDOBF,  sPdoRf.  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  govern- 
ment of  Liegnitz,  near  Hirschberg.  Pop.  1098. 

SEYER  (sPer)  ISLES,  a cluster  lying  off  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  lat.  8°  41'  N.,  and  Ion.  97°  36'  E.  The 
largest  is  5 miles  long,  and  1 mile  broad. 

SEYEIlOE,  sPeh-rii'eh  (?)  an  island  of  Denmark,  7 miles 
N.W.  of  Seeland.  Length,  7 miles;  breadth,  1 mile. 

SEYMOUR,  see'mer,  a township  of  New  Haven  co.,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  Naugatuck  River  and  Railroad,  12  miles  N. 
W.  of  New  Haven.  It  has  a bank,  and  contains  % village 
called  Seymour  or  Humphreysville.  Pop.  1794. 

SEYMOUR,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  Pop.  966.  See  Appendix. 

SEYMOUR,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  North- 
umberland, on  the  river  Trent,  30  miles  from  Belleville. 

SEYNE,  sAn,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  on  the  Blanche,  20  miles  N.N.E  of  Digne.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2686.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  a communal  college. 

SEYNE,  a town  of  France,  department  oi  Var,  3 miles 
S.W.  of  Toulon.  Pop.  in  1852,  7401.  Inhabitants  chiefly 
engaged  in  fishing  and  navigation.  It  has  a harbor  on  the 
S.\V\  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Toulon,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

SEYNY,  si'nee,  a town  of  Hussian  Poland,  36  miles  N.W. 
of  Grodno,  with  a Dominican  cloister,  the  confessional  of 
which  is  in  such  repute  as  annually  to  attract  10,000  peni- 
tents. Pop.  516. 

SEYPAN,  one  of  the  Ladrone  Islands.  See  Saypan. 

SEYRA,  sPrl,  a town  of  West  Hindostan,  Guicowar’s  do- 
minion, in  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cutch. 

SEYRAH,  a town  of  India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  65 
miles  E.  of  Ahmedabad. 

SEYSSEL,  sAs's^P,  a frontier  town  of  France,  department 
of  Ain,  on  the  Rhone,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  21 
miles  S.W.  of  Geneva.  Pop.  in  1852,  1418. 

SEYSSUEL,  sA^'sw&P,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Is^re,  near  Vienne.  Pop.  1479. 

SEYSUNA,  sI-soo'nA,  a town  of  West  Hindostan,  domi- 
nion.s.  and  24  miles  S.  of  Kotah. 

SEYYID  EL  GHAZl,  .sl'yeed' 61  ghA/zee,  a town  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  Anatolia,  25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Eskee  Shehr.  It  com- 
prises about  6U0  houses  of  Mohammedans. 

SEZAN  N E,  sA'zAnn?,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Marne,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Epernay.  Pop.  in  1852,  4431.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  hosiery. 

SEZEMECZ.  sA'zA-m6ts',  or  CZEZEMICZ,  a market-town 
of  Bohemia.  10  miles  N.  of  Chrudim,  on  the  Elbe.  Pop.  1532. 

SEZKIJAR.  a small  island  of  Russia.  See  Seskar. 

SEZZA,  s6t/si,  or  SEZZE,  s6t'sA,  a town  of  South  Italy, 
In  the  Pontifical  States.  20  miles  S.E.  of  Velletri,  on  a height 
overlooking  the  Pontine  Marshes.  Pop.  8650.  It  is  a 
bishop’s  see,  and  has  the  remains  of  a temple  of  Saturn. 

SEZZA,  a market-town  of  North  Italy,  in  Piedmont,^  10 
miles  S.  of  Alessandria,  on  the  Bormida.  Pop.  2585. 

SFAX,  sfAx,  or  SFAKUS,  sfS'khs.  a seaport  town  of  Tu- 
nis, on  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cabes.  Lat. 
34°  44'  N..  Ion.  10°  40'  E.  It  is  enclosed  by  a high  wall,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  of  the  regency.  It  has  ship- 
building yards,  and  an  active  trade  with  Malta  and  Sicily. 

’SGRAVELAND,  sgrA'veh-lAnt',  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands. piovince  of  South  Holland,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Naarden. 
Pop.  i215. 

’SGRAVENHAAG,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See 
Hague. 

SHABATZ,  shAtbdts,  a town  of  Servia,  on  the  Save,  44 
miles  W.  of  Belgrade.  It  has  several  bazaars. 

SIIAB^BINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

SHABGtNA,  a township  in  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  963. 

SHACK'EL FORD’S,  a post-office  of  King  and  Queen  co., 
Virginia,  67  miles  E.  of  Richmond. 

SH.4CK'ERSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SHADADPOOR,  shi'd3d-poor',  a town  of  Sinde,  23  miles 
N.W.  of  Larkhana,  on  the  route  to  Gundava.  Lat.  27°  46' 
N.,  Ion.  68°  E. 

SHADE,  a township  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1388. 

SHADE,  a post-office  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio. 

SHADE  CREEK,  Pennsylvania,  ri.ses  in  the  E.  part  of 
Alleghany  co.,  and  falls  into  Stony  Creek. 

SHADE  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  enters  the  Ohio  River  in  Meigs 
'Ounty. 

SHADE  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 78  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

SHADE  GAP,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SHADEIIUR,  sh3-de-hhrt,  a village  of  Beloochistan,  on 
the  route  from  Larkhana  to  Gundava. 

SHADE  MII<L,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland. 
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SHADE  MOUNTAIN,  Pennsylvania,  extends  N.E.  fron 
the  Juniata,  along  the  S.E.  boundary  of  MifHin,  which  P 
separates  from  Juniata  county,  and  into  Union  county, 
nearly  to  the  Susquehanna  River. 

SHAD'FORTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham, 

SHADGNGFI  ELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk 

SHAD'OXHURST.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SHADRINSK,  SCIIADRINSK  or  CHADRINSK,  .sha 
dreensk',  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of  Perm, 
capital  of  district,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Iset,  25  miles  E.S.E 
of  Dolmatov.  Pop.  34(J0.  It  it  enclosed  by  palisades,  and 
has  an  active  trade. 

SHADUAN,  sh3-doo-3nf,  an  i.sland  of  the  Red  Sea,  oppo 
site  the  ancient  Egyptian  port  Myo-s-IIormos.  Lat.  27°  30' 
N.,  and  Ion.  34°  E.  Length,  7 miles;  breadth,  4 miles. 

SHADVILLE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio. 

SHAD'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  and  suburb  of  the 
metropolis,  on  its  E.  side,  co.  of  Middle.sex,  2^  miles  E.S.E. 
of  St.  Paul’s,  with  a station  on  the  Loudon  and  Blackwall 
Railway. 

SHADWELL,  a post-office  of  Albemarle  co.,  Virginia. 

SHA'DY,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Tennessee. 

SHADY  DALE,  a post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  Georgia.  117 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  2 churches  and  an 
academy. 

SHADY  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. about  60  miles  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

SHADY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Virginia. 

SHADY  GROVE,  a small  village  of  Union  district,  South 
Carolina. 

SHADY  GROVE,  a small  village  of  Forsyth  co.,  Georgia. 

SH.ADY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Union  co,,  Georgia. 

SHADY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Alabama. 

SHADY  GROVE,  a small  village  of  Copiah  co.,  Missis- 
sippi. 

SHADY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Washington  pai’ish,  Loui- 
siana. 

SHADY  GROVE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Gibson  co., 
Tennessee,  116  miles  W'.  of  Nashville. 

SH.\DY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Crittenden  co.,  Kentucky 

SHADY  GROVE,  a small  posLvillage  of  Dallas  co.,  Mis- 
souii. 

SIIADV  HILL,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  Tennessee. 

SHADY  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Raleigh  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

SHAEF'FERSTOWN,  a post-borough  of  Lebanon  co., 
Pennsylvania,  34  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  contains  seve- 
ral churches  and  stores.  Pop.  622. 

SHAFTESBURY,  shafts'ber-e,  a parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal borough,  and  town  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  on  the 
border  of  Wiltshire,  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dorchester.  Pop.  of 
municipal  borough  in  1851,  2503;  of  parliam.entary  borough, 
9404.  The  town  stands  on  the  summit  of  a narrow  hill,  to 
which  water  has  to  be  conveyed  from  adjacent  lower 
grounds.  The  borough  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Ashley  Cooper 
family. 

SHAFTS'BURY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Benning- 
ton CO.,  Vermont,  on  the  Western  Vermont  Railroad,  100 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier.  It  contains  beds  of  valuable 
marble.  Pop.  of  township.  1936. 

SHAHABAD,  shd'ha-b3d',  a district  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  having  N.  the  Ganges.  S.E.  the  Sone 
River,  and  W.  the  Caramnassa.  Area,  4087  .square  miles. 
Pop.  919,900,  nearly  all  Hindoos:  2300  square  miles  are  oc- 
cupied by  cultivated  lands,  yielding  rice,  opium,  &c.  Princi- 
pal towns.  Arrah,  Buxar,  Rotasgur.  and  Sasseram. 

SHAHABAD,  a town  of  British  India,  dominion  of  Oude, 
80  miles  N.W.  of  Lucknow 

SHAHABAD,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, Upper  Provinces.  105  miles  N.W.  of  Delhi. 

SHAHBAD,  sh3'b3d',  or  SIIAHAHBAD,  sh3'ha-b3dt,  a 
town  of  Cashmere,  near  the  E.  extremity  of  the  vallev,  14 
miles  S.E.  of  Islamabad,  and  5600  feet  above  the  sea.  it  is 
famous  for  fruit,  and  was  formerly  a residence  of  the  Mogul 
emperors. 

SHAH  BUNDER,  (or  BANDER.)  sh3h  bCin'der,  a village  of 
Sinde,  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Bunder- 
Vikkar,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  an  English  factory. 

SHAH  BUNDER,  shdh  bun'der,  written  also  SHAH  BAN- 
DEli,  a small  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Kerman,  on  the 
river  of  Meenab,  10  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  opposite  Ormus.  The  river  is  navigable  to  it  from  the 
sea  for  vessels  of  20  tons,  and  it  has  a custom-house,  and  some 
maritime  trade. 

SHAHDERAH,  shdh-dA'ra,  a town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  on  the  Jumna,  opposite  Delhi. 

SHA  HEY,  sh3-hP,  a rocky  peninsula  of  Persia,  province 
of  Azerbaijan,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Tabreez,  and  extending  into 
the  Lake  Ooroomeeyah,  to  which  it  sometimes  gives  name. 
It  is  about  40  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a dozen  popu- 
lous villages. 

SHAH.)  EHANPOOR,  shl-j^'h^n-poor',  a district  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  Upper  Province,  having  N.E 
Nepaul.  E.  Oude.  Area,  1420  square  miles.  Pop.  668,749. 

SHAHJEHANPOOR,  the  capital  town  of  the  above  dip- 
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on  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  43  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bareily. 
Lat.  27°  52  N.,  Ion.  79°  48' E.  It  has  a citadel  and  nume- 
rous mosques. 

SII.VIIJ EIIANPOOR,  a town  of  Punjab.  See  Tir.\. 

SIl  AII.T  KHAN  POOR,  a town  of  Central  India,  in  the  Gwa- 
lior dominions,  35  miles  N.K.  of  Oojein. 

SIIAIILI.HAR,  shi'le-mar',  a fine  summer  palace  and  gar- 
dens, in  the  Punjab,  3 miles  E.  of  Lahore.  The  Skahlimar 
(lardens,  celebrated  by  Moore  in  “ Lalla  Rookh,”  are  in 
Cashmere,  bordering  a lake  immediately  E.  of  the  city  of 
Serinagur. 

SIIAIINOOR,  sha'noor/,  or  SAVANOOR.  si'va-noort,  a de- 
cayed town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  district, 
and  41  miles  S.E.  of  Bar  war,  lat.  14°  59'  N.,  Ion.  75°  26'  E. 

SIIAHPOOR,  shi'poor^  or  SIIAHPUR,  a small  river  of 
Persia,  province  of  Khoozistan,  rises  about  10  mites  N.  of  the 
ruins  of  Sus;  flows  S.E.  in  a deep  and  narrow  bed,  and  after 
c,  course  of  about  60  miles  joins  the  Karoon,  50  miles  below 
Shooster.  In  its  upper  part  it  runs  parallel  to  the  Kerah, 
(anc.  C/ioaspes.)  and  laves  the  mud  building  termed  DaniePs 
Tomb,  near  the  remains  of  Sus.  It  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  Eukeus  of  Alexander’s  historians. 

SH.^HPOOR,  a small  town  of  Beloochistan,  province  of 
Cutch-Gundava,  52  miles  N.  of  Shikarpoor. 

SIIAIIRJZOOL,  'Turkish  Koordistan.  See  Shehrizoor. 

SIIAII-ROOD  or  SIIAII-RUD,  shiVood',  a river  of  Persia, 
province  of  Irak-Ajemee,  joins  the  Kizil-Oozen  or  Sefeed-rood 
40  miles  S.S.W,  of  Reshd,  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Irak-Ajemee 
amd  Ghilan. 

SIIAII-ROOD  or  SHAH-RUD,  a walled  town  of  Persia,  pro- 
vince of  Khorassan,  45  miles  S.E.  of  Astrabad.  It  is  about 
2 miles  in  circuit,  populous,  and  surrounded  by  well-culti- 
vated grounds. 

SIIAIIZA  DABAD  shd-zd'di-bM^,  a town  of  Briti.sh  Indi.a, 
presidoicy  of  Bengal,  34  miles  N.VV.  of  Allahabad.  It  has 
one  of  the  most  spacious  serais  or  palaces  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces. 

SIIAIIZADPOOR,  shi'zld-pooi’/,  a town  of  Oude,  38  miles 
S.E. of  Eyzabad. 

SIIAIRGIIUR,  shIr'gur^  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  20  miles  N.  of 
Bareily. 

SIIAIY.\  or  CIIAIYA,  shl'i,  a maritime  town  of  Siam, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Si.am,  100  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Ligor.  It  exports  large  quantities  of  rice. 

SIIAKAPORE,  shd'kd-por/,  a town  of  Sinde,  on  the  great 
route  from  Cutch  to  Hyderabad,  in  lat.  24°  34'  N.,  Ion. 
68°  26'  K. 

SHAK'ELFORD’S,  a post-office  of  King  and  Queen  co., 
Virginia. 

SHARKER  VILLAGE,  a post-village  in  Merrimack  co., 
New  Hampshire,  12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Concord. 

SHAKOPEE,  Minnesota.  See  Appendix. 

SHAL'BOURN,  a pari.sh,  England,  cos.  of  Berks  and  Wilts. 

SHAI7UEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

SHA'LER,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2474. 

SHALER’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio. 

SHA'LERSA'ILLE,  a mining  village  of  Alleghany  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Sawmill  River,  about  2 miles  W.  of 
Pittsburg. 

SHALERSVILLE,  a post-township  in  the  N.  central  part 
of  Portaire  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  Cuyahoga  River.  P.1153. 

SHAL'FLEE'T,  a parish  of  England,  Isle  of  Wight. 

SHAL'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

SHALFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

SHALKO'TE,  a town  of  the  Punjab.  See  Sealkote. 

SHAL'LOT'TE,  post-office,  Brunswick  co..  North  Carolina. 

SHALGjOW  FORD,  posLoftice,  Orange  co..  North  Carolina. 

SHAL'STONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Buckingham. 

SHAMAKA,  sh^md/ka,  SHAMAKI,  SCHAMACHI,  shd'- 
md/Kee,  or  SCHEMACHI,  a government  of  Transcaucasian 
Rus.‘'ia,  bordering  on  the  Caspian.  Ai’ea.  16,895  square  miles. 

SHAMAKA,  sha-ma/kd,  SCHAMACHI  or  SHAMACHI, 
sha-ma/Kee,  written  also  CHA.MAKA  and  SCHEMACHI.  a 
town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  Transcaucasia,  70  miles  W.  of  Bakoo. 

SHAMAKA,  Old.  or  KOON ESHUR,  koo'n^shuR/,  a village 
of  Russia,  in  'Transcaucasia.  15  miles  N.E.  of  the  above.  It 
was  ruined  in  1737  by  Nadir  Shah,  but  having  been  made 
capital  of  Shirvan  in  1841,  it  is  now  thriving,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  silks,  which  are  reckoned  equal  to  French 
manufacture.  Pop.  in  1843,  18,500. 

SHA.MIRAM,  the  Turkish  name  of  Van.  See  Van. 

SIIAMLEE,  sham'lee',  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  53  miles  N.  of  Delhi,  in  lat.  29°  27'  N.,  Ion.  77°  8'  E. 
It  contains  many  handsome  houses,  and  has  a large  bazaar. 

SHAM'MAIV  MOUNTAINS,  tArab,  Jeb/el  Sham'marf,) 
bometimes  called  K AM  LEAH  IMOUNTAINS,  a mountain 
range  of  Arabia,  in  Nedjed,  principally  between  28°  and  29° 
N.lat.  Height,  about  9000  feet.  In  the  vicinity  are  said  to 
be  extensive  forests. 

SH.VMO,  (•*  sea  of  sand.”)  a desert  of  Mongolia.  See  Gobi. 

SHAMOKIN,  a creek  of  Pennsylvania,  falls  into  the  Sus- 
quehanna near  Sunbury. 
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SHAMOKIN,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township  of 
Northumberland  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Shamokin  Cieek, 
and  on  the  Shamokin  Valley  and  Pottsville  railroad,  18  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Sunbury.  Tlge  Shamokin  coalfield  (anthracite) 
is  said  to  be  as  rich  and  extensive  as  any  in  the  state.  One 
of  the  veins  is  stated  to  be  about  40  feet  in  thickness.  Iron 
ore  is  also  abundant  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  manufacture 
of  iron  has  been  commenced.  'The  village  contains  several 
hotels,  which  are  doing  an  excellent  busine.ss;  a new  oue 
has  recently  been  erected,  at  a cost  of  $14,000.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  2159. 

SHAMOKIN  DAM,  a small  post-villageof  Snyder  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SIIAMONY,  a post-office  of  Burlington  co..  New  .Jersey. 

SHAM'ROOK,  a new  and  thriving  village  of  Adams  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River  88  miles  above  Cincinnati.  It  has 
stone  quarries,  and  mills  for  sawing  stone. 

SHA3IROCK,  a post-village  of  Callaway  co.,  Missouri,  48 
miles  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

SHAMROCK  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Washington  co., 
Rhode  Island. 

SHAMSHADIL,  shSm'shS-deeF(?)  a province  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  Transcaucasia.  S.  of  the  Koor,  and  between  the 
provinces  of  Ganjeh  and  Kazah;  lat.  42°  N.,  Ion.  45°  to  46°  E. 

SHANov  CHAN,  shdn,  a Chinese  word  signifying  “moun- 
tain,” forming  a part  of  numerous  names  in  East  Asia,  as 
Thian-Shan.  (the  “ Celestial  Mountains,”)  &c. 

SIIAN'AGOL/DEN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
of  Limerick. 

SHAN'ANDO'AII,  a post-office  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 

SHANDA^KEN,  a post-township  of  Ulster  co.,  New  York, 
56  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2430. 

SHAN'DRUM,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

SHANE’S  (shAnz)  CROSSINGS,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.. 
Ohio. 

SH  ANESVILLE,  shinz'vil.  a village  of  Mercer  co  , Ohio,  on 
St.  Mary’s  River,  124  miles  W.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

SII.VNESVILLE,  a thriving  post  village  of  Sugar  Creek 
town.ship.  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  90  miles  E.N.E.  of  Colum- 
bus. It  has  several  stores,  and  about  600  inhabitants. 

SHANG,  shdng,  a Chine.se  word  signifying  “supreme,” 
forming  a part  of  numerous  Chinese  names,  as  SHANGf-IlAi, 
{i.e.  “ supreme  port,”?)  &c. 

SIIANG-HAI  (Shang-IIai)  or  CHANG-HAI,  (Chang-HaJ,) 
shang'-hP,  incorrectly  written  SHANG-HAE,  a seaport  city 
of  China,  and  one  of  the  five  now  open  for  European  com- 
merce. province  of  Kiang-soo,  on  the  Woosung  River,  14 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  160  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nankin.  Lat.  31° 
12'  N.,  Ion.  121°  28'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  190,000.  It 
stands  on  a level  and  highly-cultivated  plain,  and  is  enclcsed 
by  a wall  5 miles  in  circuit,  immediately  outside  of  whii  h 
are  several  populous  suburbs.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
filthy,  and  the  public  buildings  inferior  to  those  of  Ning-po ; 
tea-gardens  and  vast  ice-houses  are  the  objects  in  it  chiefly 
worthy  of  notice.  It  has  a mint,  and  flourishing  manufac- 
tures of  flowered  silks  of  a peculiar  kind,  and  of  iron  wares, 
glass,  paper,  and  articles  of  ivory,  bone,  gold,  and  silver.  It 
is  an  important  entrepot  of  the  commerce  between  the  N. 
and  S.  provinces  of  China,  exporting  manufactured  goods 
to  Tien-tsin  in  the  metropolitan  province  of  Pe-Chee-lee,  and 
importing  large  quantities  of  pulse,  flour,  meats,  rhubarb, 
and  skins  from  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  .\n  extensive 
internal  communication  by  water  facilitates  its  trade  with 
all  the  N.  half  of  China,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  a direct 
trade  with  the  countries  of  Central  Asia.  Its  coasting  trade 
is  also  very  extensive,  and  3000  junks  are  often  crowded 
together  in  its  river,  many  being  from  Hai-nan.  Canton,  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  In  1853  the  value  of  import.s,  in 
127  British  vessels,  was  $5,225,000;  in  57  American  vessels, 
$3,316,000;  in  23  vessels,  from  21  other  European  ports,  and 
2 vessels  under  Siamese  flags,  $672,000:  total,  $9,213,000. 
The  export  trade  to  foreign  countries,  in  the  same  year, 
amounted  to  $16,250,000  in  126  British  vessels;  $9,500,000 
in  52  American  vessels;  and $1,150,000  in  other  foreign  ves- 
sels: total,  $26,900,000.  'The  principal  shipments  in  British 
vessels  consisted  of  33,247  pieces,  valued  at  $10.265.000 : 289 
bales  of  silk  piece-goods,  valued  at  $40,000;  24,743.600 
pounds  of  tea,  valued  at  $5,776,000;  and  456  piculs  of  nan- 
keens, worth  $21,000.  The  amount  of  tea  shipped  in  Ame- 
rican vessels,  was  8,642.817  pounds,  and  in  other  vessels, 
2,539,129  pounds.  Shang-hai  was  taken,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1843,  by  the  Briti.sh  troops,  who  captured  in  the  city 
171  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a large  amount  of  military  stores. 

SHANG-I-YUEN,  shdng'e-yoo'Jn',  a town  of  China,  pio- 
vince  of  Che-kiang,  about  68  miles  W.S.IV.  of  Ning-po.  It 
is  a large  and  important  place,  containing  a population  cf  at 
least  100,000. 

SHANG-SE-CIIOO  or  CHANG-SE-TCIIOU,  shang'se-choo', 
a town  of  China,  province  of  Quang-tong,  on  the  Chinese 
frontier,  in  lat.  22°  10'  12"  N.,  Ion.  107°  35'  E. 

SHANG^'TON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SHANG-TOO  or  CHANG-'TOU,  an  old  name  of  Teking, 
which  see. 

SHANVKILL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  chiefly  in  the 
co.  of  Armagh. 
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isHANKILL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Ros- 
jomuion. 

SilAXKILL  or  SAINT  KILL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Lein- 
ster, CO.  of  Kilkenny. 

SHAN  KILL,  a hamlet  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Dublin. 

SHANK'LIN,  a maritime  parish  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on 
Its  S.E.  coast. 

SH.\NKS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 77  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

SHAN/NON,  the  principal  river  of  Ireland,  rises  in  a pond 
called  the  Shannon  Pot,  close  to  the  base  of  the  Cuilcagh 
Mountain,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  .145  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  flows  at  first  S.W.,  and  then  generally  S.,  through  Loughs 
Allan,  Baffin,  Ree,  and  Derg,  to  near  Limerick,  where  it 
turns  W.,  and  joins  the  Atlantic  by  an  estuary  10  miles  in 
width,  immediately  N.  of  Tralee  Bay.  Total  course  esti- 
mated at  224  miles,  for  nearly  all  of  which  it  is  navigable, 
though  its  navigation  is  obstructed  in  many  parts  by  rapids 
and  shallows,  to  obviate  which  large  sums  have  been  ex- 
endei.  Its  principal  affluents  from  the  W.  are  the  Boyle, 
uck,  and  Fergus;  from  the  E.  and  S.  the  Inny,  Brosna, 
Mulkerna,  and  Maig,  Its  basin  is  estimated  to  comprise 
8613  square  miles.  It  is  tidal  for  the  last  third  of  its  course, 
and  may  be  ascended  by  vessels  of  400  tons  to  Limerick.  It 
is  connected  all  across  Leinster  with  Dublin  by  the  Grand 
Canal  from  Shannon  Harbor,  near  Banagher,  and  by  the 
Royal  Canal  which  joins  it  at  Tarmonbarry,  near  Longford. 

SHANNON,  a post-office  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 

SHAN/NON,  a new  county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Missouri, 
contains  about  800  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  in  a S.E, 
direction  by  the  Current,  an  affluent  of  the  Big  Black  River, 
and  also  drained  by  .Jack’s  Fork,  and  by  Big  and  Sinking 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  partly  covered  with 
forests  of  pine.  Mines  of  copper  are  found.  Formed  out  of 
part  of  Ripley  county,  and  named  in  honor  of  George  Shan- 
non, a member  of  Lewis  and  Clarke’s  company  to  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  Capital,  Eminence.  Pop.  2284,  of  whom  2271 
were  free. 

SHANNON,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois. 

SHANNON  BRIDGE,  a village  and  fortified  post  of  Ire- 
land, King’s  county,  on  the  Shannon,  here  crossed  by  a 16- 
arched  bridge,  2^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Banagher.  Pop.  300. 

SHANGNONDALE,  a post-office.  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana. 

SH.VN NONDALE,  a post-office  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SHANNONDALE  SPRINGS,  Jefferson  co.,W.  Virginia, on 
the  Sheiiandoah  River,  5 miles  from  Charlestown,  and  160 
miles  N.  of  Richmond.  This  beautiful  and  fashionable 
watering-place  is  more  easily  accessible  from  the  Atlantic 
cities  than  any  in  Virginia.  The  water  is  impregnated  with 
the  salts  of  lime,  ma,gnesia,  and  soda. 

SH.INNON  G ROVE,  a village  of  Ireland,  on  the  Shannon. 

SHAN'NON  HAIPBOR,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cavan, 
on  the  river  Shannon. 

SHANNON  HILL,  a post-village  of  Goochland  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, 25  miles  VV.  of  Richmond. 

SHANNO.N’S,  a village  of  Yallobusha  co.,  Mississippi. 

SHANNON’S,  a postiffice  of  Montgomery  co.,  Texas. 

SH.YN^NONSVILLE,  a village  of  Perry  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  90  miles  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

SH.\NNON  VILLE.  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. about  5 miles  W.  of  Norristown. 

SH.VN'NONVILLE.  a flourishing  village  of  Canada  West, 
co.  of  Hastings,  on  the  Salmon  River.  H miles  from  the  Bay 
of  Quinte,  and  21  miles  from  Kingston,  with  which  it  has 
communication  by  steamboat.  It  contains  .several  large 
flour,  grist,  and  saw  mills,  and  2 Protestant  churches.  Pop. 
in  1852,  500. 

SHANRA'HAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co,  of  Tipperary. 

SHAN-SEE,  SIIAN-SI  or  CIIAN-SI,  shin-see',  (i.  e.  tho 
“ mountainous  West,”  or  the  “mountainous  region  of  the! 
West,”)  a province  of  China,  mostly  between  lat.  .35°  and  41° 
N.,  and  Ion.  110°  and  114°  30'  E.,  having  N.  Mongolia,  or 
the  Desert  of  Shamo,  (“  sea  of  sand,”)  and  on  other  sides  the 
provinces  of  Shen-see,  Ho-nan,  and  Pe-chee-lee.  Estimated 
area,  .55.268  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1825, 14,004,210.  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous.  The  Iloaug-ho  forms  its  W.  and  a part 
of  its  S.  frontier.  Wheat,  millet,  cotton,  tobacco,  wine,  dyeing- 
materials,  silk,  honey,  large  numbers  of  live-stock,  iron,  salt, 
crystal,  coal,  and  building-stone,  are  among  its  chief  products. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  silk  goods,  carpets,  and 
metallic  goods.  It  is  divided  into  9 departments.  The  chief 
city  is  Tai-yuan.  Shan-see  is  celebrated  among  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  China  for  its  wines.  In  the  time  of  Marco  Polo, 
'the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.)  the  vine,  accord- 
ing to  that  traveller,  was  cultivated  nowhere  in  China  but 
in  this  province,  in  the  department  of  Tai-yuan-foo.  This 
department  is  also  remarkable  for  containing  the  richest 
iron  mines  in  all  China;  these  appear  to  have  been  wrought 
from  the  earliest  times.  Its  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  have  acquired  extraordinary  skill, 
ire  very  celebrated,  and  are  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
North  China  and  Mongolia. 

SHAN-TOONG,  SHAN  TUNG,  SCHAN-TUNG  or  CHAN- 
TOUNG,  shdn'toong',  (i.e.  the  “mountainous  region  of  the 
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East.”)  a maritime  province  of  China,  mostly  between  lat 
35°  and  38°  N..  and  Ion.  115°  ana  122°  40'  E.,  having  land- 
ward the  provinces  of  Pe-chee-lee,  Ho-nan,  and  Kiaiigsoo, 
and  E.  the  Yellow  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee.  Estimate! 
area,  65.104  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1825,  28.958,764.  The 
surface  is  mountainous  in  the  E.  Its  W.  part  is  intersected 
by  the  Grand  Canal.  The  harbors  are  numerous,  and  it 
comprises  many  islands  off  the  coast.  VV’heat,  millet,  indigc. 
drugs,  and  silk  are  the  principal  products.  Its  manufactures 
of  felt,  caps,  carpets,  and  hempen  cloths,  are  extensive.  It 
is  subdivided  into  10  departments.  The  chief  city  is  Tsee- 
nan.  The  department  of  Yen-chow-foo,  (or  Yen-tcheou  fou,) 
in  this  province,  is  celebrated  among  the  Chinese  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  immortal  Confucius,  (Khoong-Tseu-Foo.) 

SIIAN-WA-NO,  a post-office  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wi.sconnin. 

SHAO-CHOO  or  CIIAO-TCIIOU,  shdVchoo'.  called  also 
SHAO-CIIOO-FOO*  and  CH AO-TCHEOU-FOU*,  shd'o  ch^-oo' 
foo',  a city  of  China,  province  of  Quang-tong,  on  the  Pe- 
kiang,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats,  115  miles  N.  of 
Canton.  It  is  large,  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  manufactures 
of  nankeen  fabrics.  &c.  Pop.  estimated  at  10,000  families. 

SIIAO-CIIOO-FOO.*  See  Shao-Choo. 

SH  AO-IIING  or  CIIAO-HING,  shd'o-hing',  a city  of  China, 
province  of  Che-kiang,  capital  of  a department,  73  miles  W. 
of  Ning-po.  Lat.  30°  6'  N.,  Ion.  120°  3'  E.  It  stands  in  a fer- 
tile plain,  and  is  intersected  by  canals;  it  is  well  paved, 
clean,  and  healthy.  Near  it  is  a magnificent  temple,  erected 
to  Yu,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

SIIAO-IIING-FOOorCHAOU-HING-FOU.*  SeeSH.AO-IIiNG 

SHAO-KIIING-FOO.  See  Shao-King. 

SHAO-KING  or  CHAO-KIIING,  shi'o-king',  a fortified 
city  of  China,  province  of  Quang-tong,  capital  of  a depart- 
ment, 50  miles  VV.  of  Canton.  It  is  well  built,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor  of  the  Quang  provinces. 

SHAO-NAN  or  CHAO-NAN,  sh3'o-nln',  a flourishing  sea- 
port town  of  China,  province  of  Fo-kien,  90  miles  S.W.  of 
Amoy.  Here  junks  freight  with  large  quantities  of  alum 
and  sugar. 

SHAOOR,  shS'oor',  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madra.s,  district  ofCoimbatoor,  41  miles  N.N.W.  of  Daraporam. 

SHAO-WOO.  SCHAO-WU,  CIIAO-WOU,  sh^'o-woo',  or 
CIIA-OU-FOU*,  shi-oo-foo',  a fortified  city  of  China,  province 
of  Fo-kien,  in  the  tea  district.  145  miles  N.W.  of  Foo-choo, 
in  lat.  27°  21'  36"  N.,  Ion.  117°  36'  54"  E.  Its  woven  fabrics 
have  a high  repute. 

SHAP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Westmoreland,  with  a 
station  on  the  Preston  and  Carlisle  Railway,  12  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Kendal.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a Druidic  temple,  and 
of  an  abbey,  and  3 miles  S.E.  of  the  village,  is  the  bathing 
establishment  of  Shap  Spa. 

SHAP'INSHAY.  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  Scotland,  4| 
miles  W.  of  Stronsay.  Length,  5 miles;  breadth,  4^  miles. 
Pop.  in  1851,  899,  mostly  employed  in  the  cod  and  herring 
fishery.  The  shores  are  low,  level,  and  fertile;  the  interior 
is  hilly,  and  almost  barren.  On  the  S.  coast  stands  a neat 
village,  on  the  fine  bay  of  Ellwick ; in  the  island  are  many 
Pictish  and  Scandinavian  antiquities. 

SIIAPLEIGH,  shap'lee,  a post-township  in  York  co.,  Maine, 
77  miles  S.W.  of  Augu.sta.  Pop  1273. 

SHAPOOR,  SIIAPOUR.  or  SHAPUR,  shJ-poor',  (written 
Cfiapour  in  French  and  Schapur  in  German,)  an  ancient  and 
ruined  city  of  Persia,  province  of  Fars.  in  about  lat.  29°  50' 
N.,  Ion.  51°40'E.  It  is  .said  to  have  existed  before  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Sapor,  (or  Sha- 
poor,)  the  first  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  Its  ruins  are  among  the  most  inte- 
resting in  Persia,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and 
show  it  to  have  been  a city  of  great  extent  and  magnificence. 
Some  of  the  sculptures,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges, 
rank  among  the  very  finest  specimens  of  Oriental  art. 

I SIIAPOOR.\lI,  shi-poo'rt,  a town  of  North-western  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  Odeypoor  dominions,  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ajmeer. 

SHAPUR.  See  Shapoor. 

SHAP'WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

SlIAPWICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

SHARABAD,  shd'ra-b3d',  a considerable  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  dominions  of  (Jude,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Lucknow. 

SHARAII ARAD,  shd'r3-h£-’oM',  a town  of  Cashmere,  45 
miles  S.E.  of  Serinagur. 

SHARAPAN,  sh^'rd-pin',  a town  of  Russian  Transcau- 
casia, province  of  Imeritia,  on  the  Phasis,  30  miles  E.  of 
Kootais. 

SHARD'LOW,  a village  and  township  of  England,  co., 
and  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Derby,  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal, 
here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  five  boats  Pop.  1121. 

SHARESIIILL.  shcirs'hill,  a parish,  England,  co.  Stafford, 

SHARGII.VR,  a town  of  India.  See  Shawgur. 

SIIA'RINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SHARK  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Ocean  co.,  New  Jersey. 

SHARN'BROOK,  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Bedford." 


*The  affix  Fou  or  Foo  merely  signifies  “city,”  or  a “town  of 
the  first  class,”  and  is  not  in  any  case  to  be  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  n.ime.  In  a similer  manner  we  say  New  York, 
and  New  York  Citv  ; Washington,  and  Washington  Cite,  &c 
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if  HiiRN^PORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SflA^RON.a  township  of  Hillsborough  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, 35  miles  S.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  250. 

SHARON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Windsor  co., 
Vermont,  on  White  River,  and  on  the  Vermont  Central  Rail- 
road, 28  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1111. 

SHARON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Norfolk  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad,  17 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1377. 

SHARON,  a pleasant  post-village  and  township  of  Litch- 
6eld  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  W.  side  of  Housatonic  River, 
about  40  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Hartford.  It  has  manufactures 
of  carriages,  iron  and  woollen  goods,  &c.  Pop.  2556. 

SHARON,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  Schoharie  co..  New  York.  Pop.  2754.  See  Sharon  Springs. 

SHARON,  a thriving  village  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  right  bank  of  Beaver  River,  about  1 mile  from  the 
Ohio  River,  and  26  miles  N.W.  of  Pittsburg.  It  has  an  iron 
foundry  and  several  boat-yards. 

SHARON,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Shenango  Creek  and  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg  R. 
R.,  71  miles  N.N.W.  of  Pittsburg,  and  16  miles  W.  of  Mercer. 
It  has  several  stores  and  mills.  Pop.  900. 

SHARON,  a township.  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.1069. 

SHARON,  a post-village  of  Wythe  co.,  Virginia,  245  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

SHARON,  a post-village  of  Mecklenburg  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 165  miles  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

SHARON,  a post-office  of  Chambers  co.,  Alabama. 

SHARON,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Mississippi,  30 
miles  N.  of  Jackson. 

SHARON,  a small  village  of  Tipton  co.,  Tennessee. 

SHARON,  a town.ship  in  the  N.  part  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio, 
intersected  by  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad.  Pop.  1302. 

SHARON,  a township  of  Medina  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1313. 

SHARON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio, 
about  30  miles  S.E.  of  Zanesville.  Pop.  1320. 

SHARON,  a town.ship  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Richland  co., 
Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cin- 
cinnati. and  the  Mansfield  and  Sandusky  Railroads.  P.  2225. 

SHARON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Washtenaw  co., 
Michigan,  on  the  North  Branch  of  Raisin  River,  about  60 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  1000. 

SHARON,  a post-village  of  Whitesides  co.,  Illinois,  135 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

SHARON,  a post-village  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa,  on  Chari- 
ton River,  100  miles  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

SHARON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Walworth  co., 
Wisconsin,  65  miles  E.S.E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1681. 

SHARON,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  Indiana. 

SHARON,  a post-office  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio. 

SHARON,  a post-office  of  Tipton  co.,  Tennessee. 

SHARON,  a post-office  of  Taliaferro  co.,  Georgia. 

SHA'RON  or  DAWIDTOWN,  a village  of  Canada  West, 
co.  of  York,  about  40  miles  N.  of  Toronto.  It  is  chiefiy  re- 
markable as  the  adopted  residence  of  a peculiar  sect  who 
seceded  from  the  Friends. 

SHARON  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Schoharie  co.,  New 
York,  46  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

SHARON  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 192  miles  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

SHARON  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Medina  co.,  Ohio,  112 
miles  N.N.E  of  Columbus.  The  township  contains  beds  of 
mineral  fireproof  paint,  which  is  used  extensively  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe. 

SHARON  SPRINGS,  a post-village  and  watering-place  of 
Schoharie  co..  New  York,  about  50  miles  W.  of  Albany.  Here 
are  springs  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  a large  hotel 
called  the  Pavilion  House.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is 
very  interesting. 

SHARON  STATION,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New 
York. 

SHARON  VALLEY,  a postoffice  of  Franklin  co.,  Virginia. 

SH  AMIONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  13 
miles  N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

SHARONVILLE,  a village  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Scioto 
River,  and  Ohio  Canal,  55  miles  S.  of  Columbus.  Pop. 
about  200. 

Sil  ARPESVILLE,  sharps^vill,  a postoffice  of  Montgomery 
co.,  Alabama. 

SIIARP'LES,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

SHARP  MOUNTAIN,  Pennsylvania,  called  also  THIRD 
MOUNTAIN,  extends  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  Schuylkill  county.  On  the  sides  of  this 
mountain  the  river  Schuylkill  has  many  of  its  sources; 
here  also  are  found  inexhaustible  beds  of  anthracite  coal. 

SHARP.S'BURG,  a post-village  of  Indiana  township,  Alle- 
ghany CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alleghany,  5 miles 
above  Pittsburg.  Boat-buildinu"  is  carried  on  here.  Pop. 1436. 

SH  ARPSBURG,  a village  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal,  11  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Mercer. 

SH  ARPSBURG,  ji  post- village  of  Washington  co.,  Mary- 
land, 16  miles  S.  of  Hagerstown.  A battle  was  fouglit  here 
between  Gen.  McClellan  and  Gen.  Lee,  Sept.  16,  1862. 
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I SHARPSBURG.  a thriving  post-village  of  Bath  co..  Ken- 
tucky, 38  miles  S.  of  Maysville.  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  turnpike.  It  contains  3 churches,  and  2 woollen  fiiA 
tories. 

SHARPSBURG,  a small  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio. 

SHARPSBURG,  a post-village  of  Clarion  co.,  Missouri,  9U 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Jeffer.son  City. 

SHARP’S  FORK,  a post-office  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio. 

SHARP’S  ISLAND,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  off  the  entrance 
to  Pautuxent  River.  On  the  N.end  is  a light-house  showing 
a fixed  light. 

SHARP’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana. 

SHARPStVILLE,  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio. 

SHARPSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Tipton  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Peru  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  48  miles  N.  of  the  latter. 

SHARP  TOP,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co.,  Georgia. 

SHARP'TOWN,  a post-village  of  Salem  co.,  New  Jersey,  on 
Salem  Creek,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Salem,  contains  a church,  1 
mill,  and  about  50  dwellings. 

SHARPTOWN,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Maryland. 

SHARTLESVILLE,  shar'tels-vill,  a po.st-village  of  Berks 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  65  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

SHARY,  shi'ree',  a river  of  Central  Africa,  after  a N. 
cour.se  of  uncertain  length,  enters  Lake  Tchad  on  its  S.  side, 
by  several  mouths.  In  some  places  it  is  nearly  1 mile  across, 
and  filled  with  low  islands. 

SHARY,  a river  of  Guinea.  See  Ciiadda 

SHASGO,  CHASGG,  sh^s'go,  or  SHUSHGAO.  shoo.sh-ga'o, 
a cluster  of  villages  and  a fort  of  Afghanistan,  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  route  between  Ghuznee  and  Cabool,  10  miles  N. 
of  Ghuznee,  and  8697  feet  above  the  sea. 

SH  AS'TA,  a large  county  in  the  N.  part  of  California,  and 
separated  from  Oregon  by  the  county  of  Siskiyou,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  4500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains,  and  partly  on  the  S. 
by  Cottonwood  Creek,  and  is  drained  by  the  Sacramento 
and  Pitt  Rivers,  with  Battle,  Cow,  and  Clear  Creeks,  and 
several  other  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  River. 
The  surface  is  uneven  and  mountainous.  The  E.  part  is 
traversed  by  a branch  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  soil  is 
fertile  along  the  streams.  The  inhabitants  of  this  county 
are  mostly  employed  in  mining  gold,  which  abounds  in  the 
basins  of  Clear,  Cottonwood  and  Salt  Creeks.  Among  the 
rocks  which  underlie  the  county  are  granite  and  meta- 
morphic  limestone.  Shasta  county  has  many  mineral 
springs.  The  Soda  Springs,  the  most  celebrated,  are  situ- 
ated near  the  Sacramento  River,  about  60  miles  N.  of  Shasta 
City.  There  are  twelve  or  fourteen  salt  springs,  capable  of 
producing  sufficient  salt  to  supply  the  whole  state.  Capital, 
Shasta.  Pop.  4360. 

SHASTA  or  SHASTA  CITY,  a post-town,  capital  of  Shasta 
CO.,  California,  is  situated  on  the  Sacramento  River,  about 
200  miles  above  its  junction  with  Feather  River,  and  on  the 
main  road  from  Sacramento  City  to  Klamath,  225  miles 
nearly  N.  of  San  Francisco.  See  Appendix. 

SHASTE,  SHAS'TA  or  SIIASTY,  shds/te,  sometimes  writ- 
ten CHASTE,  a mountain  peak  of  the  Cascade  Range,  in  the 
N.  part  of  California,  in  lat.  about  41°  20'  N.,  Ion.  122°  W. 
Height,  about  14,000  feet. 

SIIA-TCHOO  or  CHA-TCHOU,  sh3  choo,  a fortified  town 
of  Chinese  Toorkistan,  250  miles  S.S.E.  of  Khamil.  It  h.>a 
many  Chinese  inhabitants,  and  an  active  trade,  and  is  re- 
ported to  be  a trading  post  of  importance. 

*SHAT-EL-ARAB,  SHATT-EL-ARAB,  shat-^I-aoAb, 
SCHAT-UL-ARAB,  shat-ool-^'rab,  or  CHAT-EL-ARAB,  a 
river  of  West  Asia,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  at  its  head,  in  lat.  30° 
N.,  Ion.  48°  30'  W.,  after  a S.E.  course  of  120  miles.  It  re- 
ceives the  Kerah  River,  is  connected  by  the  Haffar  Canal 
with  the  Kerah  in  Khoozistan,  and  forms  a part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  'Turkish  and  Persian  dominions. 

SHATSK,  SCHATSK,  SHATZK  or  CHATSK.  sk^tsk,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government  of  Tambov,  capital  of  a district, 
38  miles  N.  of  Morshansk.  Pop.  6000.  It  has  five  churches 
and  manufactures  of  hardwares. 

SHAUCKS,  shawks,  a post-office  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio. 

SHAUGH.  shaw,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SHAU.M'BURG.  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

SHA'VER’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  -c., 
Pennsylvania.  95  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

SHA'VERTOWN,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Popacton  River,  15  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Delhi. 

SHAVLI,  CHAVLI  or  SCHAWLl,  shav/lee,  a town  of 
Russian  Poland,  government  of  Vilna,  50  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Mitau,  on  the  route  to  Kovno. 

SHAWa'NA,  a new  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Wisconsin, 
has  an  area  ot  about  1300  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Wolf  River. 

SHAWANA  LAKE,  Wisconsin,  in  Shawana  or  Shawano 
CO.,  is  about  6 miles  long.  Its  outlet  joins  Wolf  River. 

SHAWANGUNK,  shoug'glim,a  rivei  which  rises  in  Orange 
CO.,  New  York,  and  after  forming  part  of  the  boundary  ii#- 
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tween  Ulster  and  Orange  counties,  enters  the  Walkill  River 
In  Ulster  county,  about  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Poughkeepsie. 
Its  whole  length  is  nearly  80  miles. 

SHAWANGUNK.  a postrtownship  in  the  S.  part  of  Ulster 
CO..  New  York,  intersected  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal,  about  85  miles  S S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2870. 

SHAWANGUxNK  MOUNTAINS,  a portion  of  the  Appa- 
kichiau  system,  lying  in  the  S.E.  part  of  New  York,  and  ex- 
tending through  Orange  and  Sullivan  counties  into  Ulster. 

SII.AVV'AT  or  SCHAWAT,  shd'wit,  a town  of  Central  Asia, 
khanat,  and  22  miles  N.  of  Khiva,  on  a canal  of  its  own  name 
led  from  the  Oxus. 

SIIAW'BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

SHAVV-CUM-DONVNINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Berks. 

SIIAWVELL,  a narish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SHAWGUR,  shaw'gur',  or  SllAR'GlIAR',  a town  of  India, 
'm  the  Nizam’s  dominion,  on  the  Godavery,  43  miles  S.E.  of 
Auruugabad. 

SHAWL,  shawl,  or  QUETTA,  kw^t/td.  a town  of  Beloochis- 
tan,  near  the  Afghan  frontier,  in  an  elevated  but  fertile 
valley,  20  miles  N.W.  of  the  Bholan  Pass,  5563  feet  above  the 
tea ; lat.  30°  8'  N.,  Ion.  66°  56'  E.  Pop.  2000.  It  is  enclosed 
by  an  earthen  wall,  well  supplied  with  water,  has  a fort, 
and,  in  1842,  was  the  headquarters  of  General  England, 
but  was  evacuated  by  the  British  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

SHAW'NEE',  a post-village  of  Niagara  co..  New  York, 
about  18  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bufhdo. 

SHAWNEE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SHAWNEE,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  990. 

SHAWNEE,  a township  of  Fountain  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1128. 

SHAWNEE  INDIANS,  a tribe  now  dwelling  W.  of  the 
Mississippi  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Kansas  River. 

SHAWNEE  MISSION,  of  Johnson  CO  ,Kansas,  is  about 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Westport.  Missouri.  It  is  a missionary 
establishment  of  considerable  extent,  and  has  been  built 
almost  entirely  by  the  United  States  government.  It  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Church  South. 

SHAWNEE  MOUND,  a post-office.  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana. 

SHAWNEE  PRAIRIE,  a post-office.  Fountain  co..  Indiana. 

S1I.\W/NEET01VN,  a thriving  post-town  of  Gallatin  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Ohio  River.  9 miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash,  ard  260  miles  below  Louisville,  Kentucky.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
once  occupied  this  site.  The  landing  is  visited  by  the  steam- 
boats which  navigate  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  large 
quantities  of  produce  are  shipped  from  the  place,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  commercial  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state.  It 
contains  a court-house,  3 churches,  and  1 bank ; 2 news- 
papers .are  published  here.  Pop.  1115. 

SHAW’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Guilford  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

SH.AW’S  POINT,  a post-office  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois. 

SHAWS^YILLE,  a post-office,  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SHAWSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland. 

SHAWSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Virginia. 

SHAWS^WICK,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  3242. 

SHAYOOK,  SHAYUK,  sh^ook^  or  SHAYOCK,  a con- 
siderable river  of  Central  Asia,  in  Little  Thibet,  after  a 
southward  course  joins  the  Indus,  N.of  the  Himalayas,  118 
miles  N.W.  of  Leh. 

SH.AY'UENV  RIVER,  in  the  N.  part  of  Minne.«ota,  rises  in 
a small  lake,  and  flowing  first  easterly,  then  southerly,  then 
easterly,  and  lastly  towards  the  N.,  it  falls  into  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  Its  whole  length  is  estimated  at  above 
300  miles. 

SHEAK'LEYVILLE,  a post-villap  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  16  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Meadville.  Pop  218. 

SHEAR/ERSBURG,  a posUvillage  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Pennsylvania,  25  miles  N.  of  Greensburg.  The  post-office  is 
called  Shearer’s  Cross-Roads. 

SHEB^BEAR.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

fellEBEEN,  SIIEBIN  or  CHEBYN,  sheh-been',  a village 
of  Lower  Egypt,  province  of  Menoof,  with  a government 
schixil,  and  a cotton  factory,  having,  some  years  ago,  70  spin- 
ning-jennies and  30  carding  machines,  set  in  motion  by  oxim. 

SHRBOY'GAN,  formerly  written  CHEBOYGAN,  a river 
of  Michigan,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the  lower  peninsula,  and 
flowing  nearly  N.  enters  the  Stiait  of  Mackinaw,  about  12 
miles  from  the  town  of  .Mackinaw. 

SHEBOYGAN,  a river  of  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Fond  du  Lac 
county,  near  the  S.  end  of  Winnebago  Lake.  After  passing 
through  the  lake  and  county  of  its  own  name,  it  enters 
Lake  .Michigan  at  Sheboygan,  the  county  seat.  The  abori- 
ginal name  of  this  river  was  Shuwbwa-way-gun,  i.  e.  “‘the 
river  that  comes  out  of  the  ground.”  A fall,  six  miles  from 
the  mouth,  ^ords  a fine  water-power. 

SHEBOYGAN,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Wisconsin,  bor- 
fcriiig  on  Lake  Michigan,  has  an  area  of  about  500  square 
Oiiles.  It  is  drained  i)y  the  Sheboygan.  (Jnion.  and  Mullet 
Rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  A 
few  years  ago  the  wh«  le  county  was  covered  by  a dense 
forest  of  pine  and  other  timber.  The  rock  which  underlies 
lie  BurCice  is  limestone,  of  good  quality.  The  county  is  in- 
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tersected  by  a plank-road  from  Fond  du  Lac  to  Lake  Michi 
gan,  and  by  the  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad.  Th« 
settlement  began  in  1836;  it  was  organized  in  1839,  an’ 
named  from  its  principal  river.  Capital,  Sheboygan.  Pop 
26,875. 

SHEBOYGAN,  a thriving  post-town,  capital  of  Sheboygan 
co.,  Wisconsin,  is  situated  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth 
of  a river  of  its  own  name,  62  miles  N.  of  Milwaukee,  and 
110  miles  N.E.  of  Madison.  It  is  the  East  terminus  of  the 
Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad,  and  a plank-road  about 
40  miles  in  length  lias  been  completed  to  Fond  du  Lac.  She- 
boygan was  settled  in  1836,  abandoned  in  1840,  and  in  1845 
it  h^  150  inhabitants.  It  now  contains  a court-house,  10 
churches,  3 banks,  and  several  schools.  Four  newspapers 
are  published  here.  Large  quantities  of  Lumber  and  other 
articles  are  shipped  here  in  steamboats.  Population 
4262. 

SHEBOYGAN  FALLS,  a thriving  post-village  and  town- 
.ship  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Sheboygan  River.  6 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  56  miles 
N.  of  ^Milwaukee.  The  plank-road  leading  from  Fond  du  Lac 
to  Lake  Michigan  pas.ses  through  the  village.  The  river 
furnishes  abundant  water-power,  which  gives  motion  to 
mills  of  various  kinds.  Lumber  is  manufactured  here  from 
pine  and  other  timber.  The  village  has  3 churches,  12 
stores.  1 foundry,  and  200  dwellings.  P.  2808. 

SIIEBSHE.  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Jepee. 

SHECHEM,  shee^em,  a town  of  Palestine. 

SlIEDIAC,  sh§d'e-ikL  a town  and  paiish  on  an  island, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  N 'w  Brunswick.  It  has  a tolerable  harbor, 
and  some  trad*  Pop.  2000. 

SH EE/LIN,  LOUGH,  (16h.)  a lake  of  Ireland,  partly  in 
Leinster,  cos.  of  Meath  and  Westmeath,  but  chiefly  in  Ul- 
ster, CO.  of  Cavan,  5 miles  E.  of  Granard.  Length,  from  E.'  to 
W..  about  5 miles;  breadth,  2^  miles. 

SHEEL'LY,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras. district  of  Tanjore.  20  miles  N.W.  of  Tranquebar. 

SHEEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

SHEEN,  EAST,  a hamlet  of  England,  co  of  Surrey,  ad- 
joining Richmond,  (formerly  termed  Sheen.) 

SHEEN,  WEST,  a hamlet  of  England,  immediately  S.  of 
Mortlake. 

SHEEPGIALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

SHEEP-HEAD  CAPE,  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Cork, 
terminates  the  peninsula  between  Dunmanus  Bay  and 
Bantry  Bay,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Bantry. 

SHEEP  ISLANDS,  are  a cluster  of  islands  in  Lake 
Ooroomeeyah,  North  Persia,  province  of  Azerbaijan. 

SIIEEP'SCOTT,  a river  of  Maine,  rises  in  Waldo  county, 
and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  Lincoln  co.  Length,  about  60 
miles. 

SIIEEPSCOTT  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co., 
Maine. 

SHEEPSHIEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 
Pop.  3872.  chiefly  employed  in  stocking  manufactures. 

SHEEPS-TOR.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SHEEP'WASII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SIIEEtPY  MAGLNA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SHEE'PY  PARtVA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SHEERAZ,  SHIRAZ  or  CHIRAZ.  she'rSz'  or  shee'raz, 
sometimes  written  SCIIIRAS,  a city,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Persia,  now  capital  of  the  province  of  Fars,  in  a valley  famous 
for  its  gardens  and  fertility,  4500  feet  above  the  sea.  and 
115  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bushire.  Lat.  29°  36'  N„  Ion.  52°  44'  E. 
Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  40,000.  It  is 
enclosed  by  bastioned  walls  nearly  4 miles  in  circumference, 
and  entered  by  six  gates,  flanked  with  towers.  Until  re- 
cently, it  had  an  imposing  appearance:  but  many  of  its  best 
edifices  were  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1824.  since  which 
time  it  has  been  much  less  healthy  than  formerly.  The 
houses  are  mostly  small  and  mean;  the  streets  filthy.  The 
principal  buildings  comprise  the  great  bazaar  constructed 
by  Kerim-khan,  the  great  embellisher  of  the  city  in  the 
last  century,  the  citadel,  containing  a royal  palace,  the  great 
mosque,  numerous  colleges,  baths,  and  Mohammedan  tombs. 
About  half  a mile  outside  of  the  walls  is  the  tomb  of  the 
renowned  Persian  poet,  Hafiz,  a native  of  Sheeraz,  and  near 
it  are  the  stream  of  Rocknabad.  the  bower  of  Mosella,  cele- 
brated in  the  verses  of  that  author,  and  the  famed  garden 
of  .lehan  Nanue,  to  which  and  to  other  gardens  in  the 
vicinity  the  inhabitants  repair  for  recreation,  .'^heeraz 
has  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  swoj-d-blades, 
soap,  and  earthenwares,  and  a wine  having  a high  reputa- 
tion in  Persia.  Its  commerce  is  extensive.  Wine,  ro.st 
water,  attar  of  roses,  assafoetida,  dried  fruits,  silk,  goats’- 
hair,  wool,  saftron,  drugs,  horses,  orpiment,  madder,  and 
tobacco  are  sent  to  Bushire,  in  return  for  Chinese.  Indian, 
and  European  manufactures,  with  spices,  metals,  and  other 
goods.  Salt  from  adjacent  lakes,  and  other  merchandise,  is 
forwarded  on  mules  to  most  of  the  inland  cities  of  Persia. 

SHEERGOT'TY  or  SHEERGOT'TA,  a town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  district  of  Bahar,  80  miles  S.W. 
of  Patna.  Lat.  24°  32'  N.,  Ion.  84°  55'  E.  It  has  about  1000 
houses,  and  an  indigo  factory. 
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Slr  FRRTOG,  a pa»ish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

SUE  RUN  ES^,  a seaport  town  and  naval  arsenal  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Kent,  parish  of  Minster,  on  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  Island  of  Sheppe}'.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Medway 
with  the  Thames,  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Chatham.  Pop.  in 
1851,  8549.  Of  its  three  quarters,  Banks-town,  Blue-town, 
and  Mile-town,  the  two  first  are  enclo.sed  within  fortifica- 
tions. The  dockyard,  occupying  nearly  60  acres,  contains  a 
wet  dock  of  3^  acres,  in  which  ships  are  fitted,  several  dry 
dock.s,  extensive  storehouses,  handsome  official  residences, 
fte.  Outside  of  the  yard  is  Garrison  Point,  with  the  resi- 
dence of  the  port-admiral,  telegraph,  coast-guard  station, 
and  large  barracks.  Opposite  the  river  and  sea  is  a long 
wharf,  and  several  hulks  ranged  off  the  shore  form  a break- 
water for  the  harbor.  The  town,  latferly  much  improved, 
has  a pier,  bathing  establishment.  Gothic  chapel  of  ease, 
various  Dissenting  chapels,  a synagogue,  and  numerous 
schools.  Exports  corn,  seeds,  and  oysters  to  London  ; but 
the  trade  lies  chiefly  in  the  supply  of  the  government  esta- 
blishments. It  communicates  by  steamers  with  London 
and  Chatham.  Sheerness  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  under 
De  Ruyter  in  1667.  The  mutiny  of  the  Nore  broke  out  here 
in  1798. 

SHEER  WAN.  See  Shirvan. 

SIIEE-TSIEN,  SHI-TSIEN,  CHI-TSIEN,  she  tsee'Sn',  or 
SHEE-TSIEN-FOO,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Koei-choo, 
capital  of  a department,  and  430  miles  N.W.  of  Canton. 

SUEETZ’S  MILLS,  post-office.  Hampshire  co.,W.  Virginia. 

SIIEFEEN,  shA-feen',  or  SHEFEAN,  (?)  an  island  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Africa,  in  Delagoa  Bay.  It  is  about  5 miles 
long,  very  narrow,  low,  and  sandy. 

SHEF'FIELD,  a parliamentary  borough,  celebrated 
manufacturing  town,  parish,  and  township  of  England,  co. 
of  .York,  West  Riding,  capital  of  the  district  of  Ilallamshire, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  several  acclivities,  in  a natural 
amphitheatre,  enclosed  on  all  sides  except  towards  the  N.E. 
by  wooded  hills,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sheaf  and  Don 
Rivers,  on  the  Sheffield  and  Don  Canal,  and  on  the  Sheffield 
and  Manchester  and  the  Sheffield  aiid  Rotherham  Railways, 
141  miles  N.N.W.  of  London.  The  town  is.  for  the  most 
part,  irregularly  built,  consisting,  particularly  in  its  older 
parts,  of  steep  and  narrow  streets,  and  brick  houses,  often 
of  an  antiquated  appearance.  In  the  more  modern  parts 
the  streets  are  both  wide  and  straight,  and  many  of  the 
shops  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance,  though  the  clouds 
of  smoke  rising  from  the  public  works  cause  every  thing  to 
assume  a very  dingy  hue.  Almost  all  the  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  communication  across 
the  Don  is  maintained  by  four  bridges,  three  of  them  of 
stone,  and  one  of  iron;  there  are  also  several  bridges  over 
the  Sheaf,  including  a large  space,  forming  a part  of  the 
Norfolk  markets. 

The  parish,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  borough,  con- 
tains 20  churches  and  other  places  of  worship  in  connection 
with  the  Establishment,  and  about  26  belonging  to  Dis- 
senters of  various  denominations,  of  which  the  most  nume- 
rous are  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Independents,  and  Bap- 
tists. Among  the  churches  the  most  deserving  of  notice 
are  the  original  parish  church,  a spacious  cruciform  struc- 
ture, erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  surmounted  by  a 
central  tower  and  spire,  and  containing,  among  other  in- 
teresting monuments,  a bust  remarkable  as  the  first  pro- 
duction of  Chantrey’s  chisel;  St.  Paul’s. a hand.some Grecian 
edifice;  and  St.  George’s,  St.  Philip’s,  and  St.  Mary’s,  covered 
externally  with  a profusion  of  grotesque  heads  and  other 
ornaments;  notice  is  also  due  to  the  We.sleyan  Brunswick 
chapel,  which  is  a very  imposing  edifice;  and  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a cruciform  building  in  the  Decorated 
style,  with  a tower  terminating  in  an  elegant  crocketed 
spire.  200  feet  high.  The  other  more  important  buildings 
are  the  town-hall,  a substantial  stone  structure;  the  Cut- 
lers’-h.all,  a hand.some  Grecian  edifice;  the  Music-hall;  the 
corn-exchange,  with  a portico  of  16  massive  pillars;  new 
market-hall,  assembly  rooms,  theatre,  barracks,  public 
baths,  and  the  Victoria  Railway  station,  with  the  viaduct 
immediately  adjoining  it. 

The  educational  and  literary  establishments  are  the  free 
grammar  school,  the  We.sleyan  Proprietary  grammar  school, 
or  Wesley  College,  occupying  a very  handsome  structure ; 
the  collegiate  proprietary  school,  the  people’s  college,  the 
national,  British,  charity,  infant,  ragged,  and  various  other 
schools;  the  school  of  design,  the  mechanics’  institution 
and  lyceum,  for  which  complete  and  even  elegant  accom- 
modation has  been  provided ; the  athenaeum,  the  literary 
and  philosophical  society,  possessed  of  a good  museum;  tht 
medical  hall,  and  the  public  subscription  and  mechanics’ 
libraries;  the  latter  comprises  above  6000  volumes.  The 
principal  benevolent  institutions  are  the  general  infirmary, 
the  Shrewsbury  and  Holli.s’  hospital.s.  the  licensed  victual- 
lers’ asylum,  Deakin’s  charity,  recently  founded : and  seve- 
ral valuable  charities  under  the  management  of  the  cutlers’ 
company.  To  the  other  objects  of  interest  already  men- 
tioned may  be  added  the  cemetery,  situated  on  the  slope  of 
a hill  about  1 mile  from  the  town;  the  botanic  gardens, 
finely  situated  in  the  same  vicinity ; and  the  park,  con.sisting 
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of  about  20  acres  of  pleasure-grounds,  which  have  recently 
been  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Sheffield  has  long  been  famous  for  its  manufactures  of 
cutlery,  including  knives,  scis.sors,  razors,  and  edge-tools 
of  all  kinds,  files  and  reaping  instruments.  In  each  of 
these  branches  great  numbers  of  workmen  are  employed, 
and  the  articles  produced  are  well  known  and  esteemed  in 
all  the  commercial  emporiums  of  the  world.  Steel  also  is 
made  in  vast  quantities,  not  only  for  the  supply  of  the  local 
demand,  but  of  the  general  market.  Another  celebrated 
branch  of  manufacture  is  the  plating  of  articles  of  copper 
with  silver,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  process  of  electro- 
plating has  recently  attracted  considerable  attention.  A 
great  number  of  hands  are  also  employed  on  what  is  called 
Britannia-metal,  which  is  made  to  form  a cheap  substitute 
for  almost  all  the  articles  manufactured  from  the  precious 
metals;  and  by  the  operation  of  what  is  termed  prusxivg, 
the  horns  and  hoofs  of  animals  are  converted  into  many 
useful  and  elegant  forms.  Other  leading  articles  are  optical 
instruments,  including  especially  the  grinding  of  spectacle- 
glas.ses;  and  in  the  more  cumbrous  articles  of  stoves,  grates, 
and  fenders,  Sheffield  holds  a decided  pre-eminence  both  in 
cheapness  of  price  and  elegance  of  design.  In  connection 
with  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  town  are  numerous  ex- 
tensive iron  and  brass  foundries,  grinding,  tilting,  rolling, 
and  slitting  mills,  &c.  The  .social  condition  of  the  workmen 
is  generally  superior.  They  receive  large  wages,  and  live 
for  the  most  part  in  .separate  tenements.  Coal  is  abundant, 
and  .some  iron  is  raised  near  Sheffield ; the  Don  is  navigable 
up  to  the  tow’n,  and  the  canal  basin  is  available  for  vessels 
of  50  tons.  Cheese,  corn,  and  fruit  are  staple  articles  of  the 
trade. 

Sheffield  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a Roman 
station,  and  is  certainly  of  great  antiquity.  It  existed  as  a 
town  under  the  Saxons,  and  is  mentioned  in  Domesday- 
book  as  a manor.  In  1296  Edward  I.  granted  it  a chai  ter 
to  hold  a weekly  market  and  an  annual  fair:  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  mention  of  the  Sheffield  “ thwytel” 
or  whittle  by  the  poet  Chaucer,  indicates  that  it  had  already 
become  noted  for  its  cutlery.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  domain  passed  by  marriage  to  the  cele- 
brated soldier,  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  built 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  a m.anor-house.  which  possesses 
some  historical  interest  as  connected  with  the  custody  of 
Cardinal  IVolsey  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  A si»lendid 
castle,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll..  was  completely 
demolished  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  dinijig  the  civil 
war.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  13  aldernien.  and  42  coun- 
cillors; and  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
Pop.  in  1851.  1.35,.310:  in  1861,  185,157. 

SHEF'FIELD.  a post-township  in  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont, 
37  miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  836. 

SHEFFIELD,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Berkshire 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Ilousatonic  River  and  Railroad, 
about  120  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  The  streams  afford 
motive-power  for  a paper  mill,  3 establishments  for  sawing 
marble,  2 plaster  mills,  2 grist  mills,  and  7 saw  mills.  The 
village  contains  2 churches,  a town-hall,  an  academy,  high 
school,  and  5 stores.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2621. 

SHEFFIELD,  a post-office  of  Bureau  co  , Illinois. 

SHEFFIELD,  a post-township  of  Warren  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, intersected  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad, 
79  miles  from  Erie.  Pop.  367. 

SHEFFIELD,  a post-village  in  Newton  co.,  Georgia,  65 
miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

SHEFFIELD,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Alabama. 

SHEFFIELD,  a township  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  843 

SHEFFIELD,  a post-township  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio.  P.  1139. 

SHEFFIELD,  a mining  village  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  about  2 miles  below  Pomeroy. 

SHEFFIELD  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio. 

SHEFFORD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

SHEF/FORD,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Canada 
East,  drained  by  Yamaska  River.  Area.  745  square  miles 
Chief  town,  Granby.  Pop.  in  1852.  16.482. 

SHEF'FORD,  eAsT.  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Berks. 

SHEFFORD,  WEST.' a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

SHEFKATEEL-SOO  or  SHEFK ATlIi-SU,  shAf'kA-teePsoo, 
a small  river,  which  enters  the  Black  Sea  on  its  E.  side,  and 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
empires  at  that  point.  At  its  mouth  is  the  Russian  fort  of 
St.  Nikol.ai. 

SHEHOHjA.  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SHEHJf,  shAn’r  or  shAffier.  a Persian  and  Turkish  word 
signifying  “ city”  or  “ town,”  forming  the  name  or  a part  of 
the  names  of  a number  of  towns  in  Western  .Asia. 

SHEIIR,  shAn’r.  a maritime  town  of  .Ara'  fa.  on  its  8 E. 
coast,  32  miles  E.N.E.  of  Makallah.  Lat.  14‘  -)?'N..  Ion. 49“ 
40'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  6000.  It  extends  foi  1 mile  along 
the  shore,  and  is  pretty  well  built.  It  has  manutactuies 
of  coarse  cotton  cloths,  gunpowder,  arms..  &c..  and  a bri  ik 
general  trade,  the  duties  on  its  exports  and  imports  being 
stated  to  amount  to  5000Z.  annually.  Ships  anchor  in  from  7 
to  8 fathoms  water,  in  its  road.stead.  about  1 mile  from  stiore 

SHEIIR,  a town  of  Arabia,  lat,  140  38' 30  ' N . Ion  4P 
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E.,  formerly  au  important  place,  but  now  a village  pc- 
cupied  by  fishermen’s  families. 

SlIEHJl,  a popular  appellation  in  Mahri  dialect  of  the 
lefty  range  of  mountains  extending  from  the  E.  limits  of 
Mahrah  to  Dhotar  and  Mirbat.  They  are  named  on  the  maps 
the  Mountains  of  Sejer  or  Seger. 

SIIEHH  E-SOOBZ,SHEHK-E-SOUBZ  or  SHEHR-I-SUBZ, 
sh&h’r  ee  soobs,  a town  of  Central  Asia,  khanat  of  Bokhara, 
on  a river,  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Samarcand,  and  occupying 
the  site  of  Kesh,  the  birthplace  of  Timur. 

SHEHRIZOOR,  SHEIIRIZOUR,  shSh’r'zoort.  or  SHETIRI- 
ZUR,  sheh're-zoor/,  (written  SHEHRZOOR  and  SIIEHRE- 
ZUR.)  or  SIIAHRIZOOL.  shiVe-zool',  a town  of  Turkish  Koor- 
distan.  near  the  Persian  frontier,  160  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bagdad. 

SHEIK  ABADEII.  See  Ababde. 

SIIEIKHAN,  shil'kdn/.  a village  of  Persian  Koordistan,  16 
miles  N.W.  of  Zohab,  having  many  Mohammedan  tombs, 
and  ancient  sculptures. 

SHEIK  POOR,  shAk'poort,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Bahar. 

SHEIK POORA,  shak-poo'r^,  a town  of  British  India, 
Upper  Provinces.  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Seharunpoor. 

SHEIK  SHATB,  an  island,  Persian  Gulf.  See  Busheab. 

SHEIK’S  (shd/ik)  ISLANDS,  of  North-east  Africa,  in  So- 
mauli  country,  are  in  the  Bay  of  Zeyla,  Sea  of  Bab-el-Man- 
deb,  between  Zeyla  and  Tajoorah. 

SIIEILVILLE,  sheePvill,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co., 
Indiana. 

SHEIPOO,  sh.Vpoo',  a maritime  town  of  China,  province 
of  Che-kiang,  40  miles  S.  of  Ning-po.  It  has  a considerable 
trade,  and  in  the  late  war  was  defended  by  many  forts; 
taken  by  the  British  16th  September,  1841. 

SIIEKHOABAD,  shek-ko'd  b3d'.  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  Upper  Provinces,  district,  and  35  miles 
S.E.  of  Agra. 

SIIEKI  or  SCHEKI,  shAfitee,  a town  of  Transcaucasian 
Russia,  government,  and  N.W.  of  Shamaka.  capital  of  a 
khanat  of  its  own  name,  on  a height  above  the  Seldighi- 
lani,  in  a mountainous  and  unfertile  district.  It  consists 
of  about  500  hou.ses.  and  has  a mountain  fastness. 

SHEKIN,  shA-keen^  a province  of  A.siatic  Russia,  in 
Transcaucasia,  lat.  40°  N.,  Ion.  between  47°  and  48°  E.. 
having  N.  the  Caucasus,  S.  the  river  Koor.  W.  Georgia,  and 
E.  the  province  of  Shirvan.  Chief  town.  Nookha. 

SIIEKI  NEH,  shA-kee'neh.  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic 
.I'f  Seevas,  on  the  Yeshil-Irmak.  72  miles  N.N.E.  of  Amasia. 

SIIEK-PET-WAN,  sh&k'pA'wAn/,  a maritime  village  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Ilong-Kong,  with  an  excellent  anchorage. 

SHEKSNA,  SCHECSNA  or  CIIEKSNA,  sh^ks'nA.  a river 
of  Russia,  issues  from  Lake  Bielo,  in  the  N.  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Novgorod,  flows  S.S.E.,  and  joins  the  Volga  on  the 
left:  total  course,  150  miles. 

SIIEI^BURN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chittenden 
co.,  Vermont,  near  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  Rutland  and 
Burlington  Railroad.  Pop.  1718. 

SHELBURN,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois. 

SHELBURNE,  sh^Pburn,  a posGvillage  and  township  of 
Coos  CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Androscoggin  River,  and 
on  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  91  miles  N.E. 
of  Concord.  Pop. 318. 

SHELBURNE,  a post-township  in  Franklin  co..  Massa- 
chusetts, on  Deerfield  River,  95  miles  IV.  by  N,  of  Boston. 
Pop.  1448. 

SIIEL'BURNE,  a county  in  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Nova 
Scotia,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  The  coasts  are  remark- 
aWe  for  their  numerous  deep  indentations,  forming  excel- 
lent harbors,  into  which  flow  the  Clyde,  Jordan,  and  other 
considerable  rivers.  The  surface  is  mountainous  along  the 
shores;  the  interior  is  mostly  level,  except  in  the  N.E., 
where  is  Blue  Mountain.  Capital,  Shelburne.  Pop.  in 
1851,  10,622. 

SHELBURNE,  a seaport  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Nova 
Scotia,  capital  of  Shelburne  county,  on  the  N.E.  arm  of  a 
capacious  harbor  of  the  same  name,  about  112  miles  S. IV. 
of  Halifax.  Its  harbor  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  in 
all  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  ease  of  its  entrance  and  the  per- 
fect security  of  its  anchorage.  On  the  S.E.  point  of  Ros- 
neath  Island,  at  its  entrance,  stands  a light-house  exhibit- 
ing two  lights,  the  higher  of  which  is  125  feet  above  the 
sea.  Shelburne  is  a place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has 
facilities  for  the  repairing  and  furnishing  of  vessels. 

SHELBURNE  BAV,  North-east  Au.stralia,  is  an  inlet  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  lat.  11°  50'  S..  Ion.  143°  E. 

SHEIPBURNE  FALLS,  a flourishing  manufacturing  post- 
village of  Franklin  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Deerfield  River,  about  90  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Boston.  It 
contains  1 or  2 churches,  an  academy,  and  extensive  manu- 
factories of  cutlery.  Pop.  about  1000. 

SIIEL/BV,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Alabama, 
has  an  area  of  970  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Cahawba  River;  the  Coosa  forms  its  entire  boundary  on  the 
E The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys:  the  soil 
is  fertile,  well  supplied  with  sprlng.s,  and  well  ad.apted  to 
the  production  of  grain,  cotton,  and  pasture.  A part  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  &c.  Extensive 
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beds  of  stone  coal  and  iron  ore  are  fouud.  The  count5  'on- 
tains  several  mineral  springs.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
route  of  the  Selma  and  Tennessee  River  Railroad.  Capital, 
Columbiana.  Pop.  12,618,  of  whom  8996  were  free,  and  3622 
slaves. 

SHELBV,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Texas,  bordering  ci' 
Louisiana,  contains  850  square  miles.  Its  E.  border  D 
washed  by  the  Sabine,  and  its  W.  by  the  Attoyac  Rive.r, 
The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  lA>tt.»n, 
Indian  corn,  grass,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  staples.  The 
county,  a few  years  ago,  was  mostly  covered  with  faeists. 
Named  in  honor  of  the  late  Judge  Shelby,  of  Texas.  Cs  pital, 
Shelby ville.  Pop.  5362,  of  whom  3886  were  free,  auJ  1476 
slaves. 

SIIELBV,  a county  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Ten- 
nessee, bordering  on  Mississippi.  Area  estimate i at  510 
square  miles.  The  Mississippi  River  forms  its  entire  W. 
boundary,  and  it  is  intersected  by  Wolf  and  Lco.sahatcby 
Rivers  and  Nanconnah  Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly  level. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  is  extensively  occupied  by  plantations 
of  cotton  and  Indian  corn.  The  Memphis  anj  Charleston 
Railroad  terminates  in  this  county  at  the  city  of  Memphis. 
Capital,  Raleigh,  Pop.  48,092,  of  whom  31,139  were  free, 
and  16,953  slaves. 

SHELBV.  a county  towards  the  N.  part  of  Kentucky,  has 
an  area  of  465  square  miles.  It  is  drained  vjy  Beech,  Clear, 
Brashears,  Fox.  and  Sixmile  Creeks.  The  general  surfiice  is 
undulating,  and  adorned  with  forests  of  fine  timber:  the 
soil  has  a substratum  of  red  clay,  and  is  AiaWe  and  remark- 
ably fertile.  In  1850  this  county  produced  more  corn  than 
any  other  in  the  state,  and  more  wheat  than  any  other,  ex- 
cepting Jelferson.  There  were  raised  in  that  year  1.731.740 
bushels  of  corn,  and  83,931  of  wheat.  The  principal  lock 
which  underlies  the  surface  is  limestone.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  Loui.sville  and  Frankfort  Railroad,  and 
by  several  turnpike-roads.  Shelby  county  is  among  the 
most  populous  and  wealthy  divisions  of  the  state.  Organized 
in  1792,  and  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Isaac  Shelby. 
Capital,  Shelby  ville.  Pop.  16,433,  of  whom  9799  were  free, 
and  6631  slaves. 

SHELBV,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area  of 
425  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  IMiami  River,  and 
also  drained  by  Loramies  Creek.  The  S.  part  is  undulating, 
and  in  some  places  hilly;  the  N.  is  flat  table-land,  forming 
part  of  Loramies  Summit.  378  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie.  The 
.soil  has  a substratum  of  clay,  and  is  productive.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Miami  Canal,  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana 
Railroad,  and  the  D.ayton  and  Michigan  Railroad.  Organized 
in  1819.  Capita],  Sidney.  Pop.  17,49.3. 

SHELBV,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Indiana, 
contains  about  400  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Blue 
River  and  Sugar  Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; the 
soil  is  fertile,  e.specially  after  it  has  been  drained.  It  con- 
tains extensive  forests  of  the  oak,  beech,  ash.  walnut.  <fec., 
and  is  amply  supplied  with  water-power.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  and  three 
short  lines  meet  at  Shelbyville,  the  capital.  Organized  in 
1822.  Pop.  19,569. 

SIIELBV,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Illinois,  has 
an  area  of  790  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kas- 
kaskia  River,  dividing  it  into  nearly  equal  p.nrts.  and  also 
drained  by  the  Little  Wabash,  and  by  the  South  Fork  of 
Sangamon  River.  The  surface  is  moderately  undulating, 
and  diversified  by  prairies  and  forests;  the  soil  is  fertile, 
well  watered,  and  easily  cultivated.  A portion  of  the  Grand 
Prairie  is  included  in  this  county.  The  Illinois  Central,  and 
the  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroads  pass  through  the 
county.  Capital,  Shelbyville.  Pop.  14,613. 

SIIELBV,  a county  in  theE.N.E.  centr.al  part  of  Missouri, 
contains  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  South 
Fabius,  Salt,  and  North  Rivers,  affluents  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  surface  is  undul.ating,  and  the  soil  in  general  is  fertile. 
Rather  more  than  half  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  prairie.s, 
which  are  based  on  limestone,  and  usually  contain  no  swamp 
or  stagnant  water.  The  deficiency  of  timber  is  partly  com- 
pensated by  the  abundance  of  stone  coal,  which  is  found  here. 
Capital,  Shelbyville.  Pop.  7301,  of  wh9m  6577  were  free,  and 
724  slaves. 

SIIELBV.  a new  county  in  the  W.  part  of  Iowa,  contains 
576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  "W.  Fork  of  the 
Nishnabatona  River.  See  Appendix. 

SIIELBV,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Orleans  co., 
New  Vork,  on  the  Erie  Can.al.  16  miles  E.  of  Lockport.  The 
village  contains  1 paper  and  2 flour  mills.  Pop.  of  the  town 
ship.  3226. 

SIIELBV,  a post-village,  capital  of  Cleveland  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  an  affluent  of  Bioad  River.  190  miles  W.  by  S 
of  Raleigh.  The  seat  of  justice  was  established  here  in  1841, 

SIIELBV.  a post-office  of  Austin  co.,  Texas. 

SHELBV.  a thriving  post-village  of  Richland  co..  Ohio,  on 
the  railroad  between  Sandusky  and  Mansfield,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus  Railroad,  68  miles  N, 
by  E,  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1003. 

SHELBY,  a township  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan.  P.  1676. 

SHELBV,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1667 
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otiELBY,  a to\^  nship  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana.  P.1216. 

SHELBY  COLLEGE.  See  Shelbyville,  Kentucky. 

SHELBY’S  BASIN,  a post-village  of  Orleans  co.,  New  York, 
on  the  Erie  Canal.  If)  miles  E.  of  Lockport. 

SKi'LBY’S  CREEK,  a po.st-office,  Tippah  co.,  Mis.sissippi. 

SHELBY’S  SPRINGS,  a postroffice,  Shelby  00.,  Alabama. 

SHEL'BYVILLE,  a thriving  post-v il la ge,  capital  of  Shelby 
eo.,  Texas,  325  miles  by  the  usual  route  E.N.E.  of  Austin 
City.  It  contains  a court-house  and  6 stores.  The  situation 
Is  high  and  healthy.  Settled  about  1836. 

SHELBYVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Bedford  co., 
Tennessee,  on  Duck  River.  59  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nashville,  con- 
tains a court-house,  a bank,  newspaper  office,  and  several 
churches.  A branch  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail- 
road terminates  here.  Pop.  estimated  at  1000. 

SHELBYVILLE.  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of 
Shelby  co.,  Kentucky,  on  Clear  Creek,  and  on  the  turnpike 
from  Louisville  to  Frankfort,  30  miles  E.  of  the  former.  It 
is  situated  in  a beautiful  and  fertile  country.  Shelby  Col- 
lege, of  this  place,  was  founded  in  1836,  and  has  near  100 
students.  The  village  contains  a large  new  court-house,  8 
or  9 churches,  3 flourishing  seminaries  for  young  ladies,  1 or 
2-newspapers  and  several  manufactories.  Pop.  in  1860,  811. 

SHELBYVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Shelby  co.,  In- 
diana, is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blue 
River,  26  miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis.  The  Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati  Railroad  here  crosses  the  Shelbyville  and  Rush- 
ville  R.R.  It  contains  3 churches,  2 banks,  1 newspaper 
office,  and  a large  seminary.  Pop.  1960. 

SHELBYVILLE,  a post-village  or  city,  capital  of  Shelby 
co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  and  on  the  St.  Louis 
Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Springfield. 
It  contains  a brick  court-house,  1 bank,  6 churches,  and  2 
newspaper  offices.  Pop.  in  1860, 1330 ; in  1865,  said  to  bo 
about  5000. 

SHELBYVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Shelby 
co.,  Missouri,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  border  of  a beau- 
tiful prairie,  90  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City.  The  rail- 
road extending  from  Hannibal  to  St.  Joseph  passes  about  8 
miles  S.  of  Shelbyville. 

SHELBYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Iowa. 

SHEL'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Devon. 

SHELDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick 

SHEL'DON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co., 
Vermont,  near  the  Missisque  River,  54  miles  N.W.  of  Mont- 
pelier. It  contains  several  churches,  and  a bank.  Pop.  of 
the  township,  1655. 

SHELDON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wyoming  co.. 
New  York,  15  miles  W.  of  Warsaw.  Pop.  2794. 

SHELDON’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois. 

SHEL'DONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Norfolk  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

SHEL'DRAKE,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co..  New  York. 

SHELD'WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SHELEKHOV.  See  Sheugov. 

SHELEKOF.  See  Sheligov. 

SHELBMl'AII,  a post-office  of  Cecil  co..  Maryland. 

SHELF,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

SHELF/ANGER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SHEL'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

SHELFORD,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

SHELFORD,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

SHELGHUR,  shM'ghiJ,  a town  of  Afghanistan,  15  miles 
S.E.  of  Ghuznee.  It  consists  of  a fort  with  a great  number 
of  houses  clustering  around  it,  and  is  inhabited  by  a com- 
mercial tribe  of  Afghans  called  Lohanis.  Fop.  3000. 

SHELIF.  a river  of  Algeria.  See  Shelliff. 

SHELIGOV,  sh&l-e-govL  written  also  SHELEKOF.  SCIIE- 
LIKOW,  CIIELEKHOV  or  CIIELIGOFF,  .«h&l'e-gofi•^  a lake 
of  Russian  America,  intersected  by  the  parallel  of  59°  N.  lat., 
and  the  meridian  of  156°  W.  Ion.  It  is  about  80  miles  long, 
with  a medium  breadth  of  35  miles,  and  discharges  its  waters 
into  Bristol  Bay. 

SHELIGOV,  SCIIELIKOW  or  CIIELIGOFF,  a strait  or 
channel  of  Russian  America,  between  the  island  of  Kodiak 
and  the  mainland. 

SHEI7LAND,  a parish  of  England,  00.  of  Suffolk. 

SHELL  BLUFF,  a small  village  of  Burke  co..  Georgia. 

SHEL'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SHELLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

SHELLEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

SHELLIFF,  shSPliff'  or  shSl'leef',  CHELIF  or  CHINA 
LAPII,  che-ni  laf^  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Algeria, 
rises  in  Mount  Atla.s,  flows  through  Lake  Titteri,  and  after 
a N.  and  N.W.  course  of  250  miles,  enters  the  Mediterranean 
N.E.  of  Mostaganem. 

SHEL'LOW-BOW'ELLS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

SHELL  POINT,  a post-office  of  Wakulla  co.,  Florida. 

SHELL  III  V'ER.  of  St.  Croix  co.,  Wisconsin,  enters  the  St. 
Croi.x,  River  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  county.  The 
Iialian  name  is  Kayesikang. 

SHELL  ROCK  CREEK,  of  Iowa,  rises  near  the  N.  border 
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of  the  state,  and  unites  with  Lime  Creek  in  Floyd  county,  tc 
form  the  English  River. 

SIIELLSBURG,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SHELLrrOWN,  a post-village  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
Crosswick’s  Creek,  10  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Trenton. 

SHELOC^TA,  a post-village  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
165  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

SIIELS'LEY  BEAUCHAMP,  (bee'cham,)  a parish  of  Eng 
land.  co.  of  Worcester. 

SHELSLEY  WALSH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wor 

C6St©l*» 

SHELS'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

SHEL'TER  ISLAND,  a post-township  of  Suft'olk  co..  New 
York,  between  Great  Peconic  and  Gardiner’s  Bays,  about  100 
miles  E.  of  New  York.  Pop.  506. 

SHEL'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

SHELTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SHELTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

SHELTON,  a township  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford,  2 miles  E.N.E.  of  Newcastle-under-Line.  It  com- 
prises the  village  of  Etruria  and  part  of  Cobridge,  and  is 
on  the  line  of  the  Crewe  and  Derby  Railway,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Canal. 

SHBIJTON,  a township  of  Warrick  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 972. 

SHEL'TONVTLLE,  a poshvillage  of  Forsyth  co.,  Georgia. 

SHELVE,  shelv.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

SIIEMBEGHEWN,  shSm'beh-gun^  a town  of  Burmah,  in 
Farther  India,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  68  miles  N.W.  of  Patanago. 
Lat.  20°  30'  N.,  Ion.  94°  30'  E. 

SIIEM-DEO,  sh§m  dd^o,  a temple  of  British  India,  is  a 
sanctuary  8 miles  N.E.  of  Almora,  6760  feet  above  the  sea. 

SHEMOGA.  a town  of  India.  See  Simoga. 

SHEN'ANDO'AH,  a river  of  Virginia,  the  largest  affluent 
of  the  Potomac,  is  usually  described  as  formed  by  the  North 
and  South  Forks,  which  unite  near  Front  Royal  in  Warren 
county.  The  South  Fork,  or  Shenandoah  Proper,  rises  in 
Augusta  and  Rockingham  counties  by  three  branches, 
called  North,  Middle,  and  South  Rivers,  which  unite  at  Port 
Republic  in  the  county  last  named.  It  pursues  a north- 
easterly cour.se,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Blue  Ridge,  which 
is  only  a few  miles  distant,  and  falls  into  the  Potomac  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  just  above  its  passage  through  the  moun- 
tain. The  di.stance  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  from  its 
mouth  to  Port  Republic,  is  estimated  at  170  miles.  This 
river  flows  through  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  an  excellent 
tract  for  the  growth  of  grain.  It  affords  an  ample  supply 
of  water-power  at  numerous  points,  and  also  extensive 
focilities  for  navigation.  Small  boats,  called  gondolas,  ascend 
the  main  stream  about  100  miles  above  Front  Royal. 

SHENANDOAH,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of 
Virginia,  forming  part  of  the  great  limestone  valley  which 
extends  along  the  W.  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  area  is 
about  500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Shenandoah  River,  from  which  the  name  is  derived. 
The  surfiice  is  diversified  by  valleys  and  ridges.  The  soil  is 
generally  productive.  The  rocks  which  underlie  the  county 
are  blue  limestone,  slate,  and  sandstone.  Iron  ore  is  abun- 
dant, and  affords  an  article  of  export;  lead  and  copper  also 
are  found.  A railroad  extends  from  Strasburg  in  this 
county  to  Alexandria.  Capital,  Woodstock.  Pop.  13,896, 
of  whom  13,143  were  free,  and  753  slaves. 

SHENANDOAH,  New  York.  See  Shtnandoah. 

SHENANDOAH  IRON-WORKS,  a post-office  of  Page  co., 
Virginia. 

SHENANGO,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1416. 

SHENANGO,  a township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  the  Beaver  and 
Erie  Canal.  Pop.  2107. 

SHENAN/GO  CREEK,  rises  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  after  flowing  in  a S.  direction,  unites  Avith  the 
Mahoning  in  Lawrence  county,  and  forms  the  Beaver  River. 

SHENDY,  SCHENDI  or  CHENDI.  shetPdee',  sometimes 
written  CHANDI  or  SHANDY,  a decayed  town  of  Nubia,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  90  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  junction  of 
its  two  great  arms  at  Khartoom.  Lat.  16°  38'  N..  Ion.  33° 
15'  E.  It  has  been  ruined  by  Avars,  but  markets  are  held 
here  twice  weekly,  at  which  live  stock  of  all  kinds,  fine 
wheat,  straw,  jars,  salt,  baskets,  and  cotton  cloths  are  sold. 
Near  it  the  finest  senna  is  abundant. 

SIIEN'EVAS.  a post-office  of  Otsego  eo..  New  York. 

SHENEVAS  CREEK,  of  Otsego  co..  near  the  centre  of  New 
York,  floAvs  into  the  East  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

SHENVFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  1 mile 
N.E.  of  Brentwood,  with  a station  on  the  Colchester  and 
Bury  Railway. 

SilENGNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glouce.«ter. 

SIIENKOORSK.  SCHENKOURSK  or  SCIIENKURSK, 
.sh^n'kooRskt,  a town  of  llussia.  government,  and  192  miles 
S.E.  of  Archangel,  on  the  Waga  Pop.  500. 

SHENtLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

SIIENLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

SHEN-SEE,  SIIEN-SI  or  CHEN-SI,  shSn-seet,  (».«.  the 
“ western  frontier,”)  a province  of  China,  between  lat.  32° 
and  40°  N.,  and  Ion.  106°  and  111°  E.,  having  N.  Mongolia. 
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and  on  other  sides  the  provinces  of  Kan-soo,  Se-chuen,  Hoo- 
pe,  Ho-nan,  and  Shan-see.  Pop.  10,207,256.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  and  less  fertile  than  the  more  eastern  pro- 
vinces. The  Hoangr-ho  forms  most  of  its  E.  boundary,  and  it 
is  intersected  by  the  Hoei-ho.  The  products  are  millet,  iron, 
porphyry,  jasper,  copper,  gold,  musk,  ginseng,  rhubarb,  and 
timber.  The  principal  manufactures  are  agricultural  and 
military  implements,  and  felt  for  military  clothing.  It  is 
divided  into  7 departments.  Chief  city,  See-ngan.  The  name 
Shen-see  signifies  “ western  frontier,”  and  till  recently  it  was 
the  westernmost  province  in  the  N.  of  China. 

SHEN'STONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

SHEOO-YANG-SHAN  or  CHEOU-YANG-CHAN,  shi'oo' 
ying'shin',  a mountain  of  China,  province  of  Kan-soo,  lat.  34° 
42'  N.,  Ion,  104°  17'  E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

SHE-PA-KY,  shA'pi'kee' (?)  a town  of  China,  province  of 
Fo-kien. 

SHEPAXJGf  RIVER,  a fine  mill-.stream  of  Connecticut, 
rises  in  Litchfield  county,  and  falls  into  the  Housatonic  in 
New  Haven  county. 

SIIKPHERD’S  GROVE,  post-office,  Culpepper  co.,  Virginia. 

SHEP^HERDSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,  a post-town  of  Jetlerson  co.,  W.  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Potomac  River,  near  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  12  miles  above  Harper’s  Ferry.  It  is  a place  of  con- 
siderable trade.  A small  stream,  which  passes  through  the 
lowu,  affords  motive-power  for  several  flouring  mills.  Shep- 
herdstown  has  4 churches,  and  3 newspaper  offices.  Pop. 
1219. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio, 
7 miles  N.W.  of  St.  Clairsville. 

SHEPHERDSVILLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Bullitt  co., 
Kentucky,  on  Salt  River,  18  miles  S.  of  Louisville.  It  has  1 
church,  and  an  academy.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  passes  through  it. 

SHEPfLEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

SHEPtODY,  a seaport  of  New  Brunswick,  co.  of  Albert,  at 
the  head  of  Shepody  Bay,  about  90  miles  N.E.  of  St.  John, 
in  lat.  45°  40'  N.,  Ion.  64°  30'  W. 

SHEPfPARDTOWN,  a village  and  steamboat  landing  of 
Alabama,  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  below  Tuscaloosa. 

SHEP'PERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  .Middle.sex. 

SHEP'PEY,  an  island  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Medway 
and  Swale.  Length,  9 miles;  breadth,  4^  miles.  It  was  for- 
merly much  larger,  but  has  been  progressively  encroached 
upon  by  the  sea.  On  its  W.  side,  bordering  the  Medway, 
are  Queenborough  and  Sheerness,  and  off  its  S.  side  the 
Islets  of  Elmley  and  Harty. 

SHEPGlETH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

SHEPS'COMB,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SHEP/TON  BEAUCHAMP,  (bee'cham,)  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Somerset. 

SHEP'TON-MAIJLET,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Somerset,  on  a branch  of  the  Brue.  19  miles  S. 
of  Bristol.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1851,  3885.  It  has  some 
good  residences,  a handsome  church,  a convent,  a market 
cross,  the  county  bridewell,  an  almshouse,  free  school,  and 
manufactures  of  crape  and  velvets. 

SHEP'TON  MONTAGUE,  (monRa-gu,)  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Somerset. 

SIIEP/WAY,  a lath  of  the  co.  of  Kent,  in  England,  com- 
prising its  S.  part. 

SIIERAN'DO,  a post-office  of  Augu.sta  co.,  Virginia. 

SIIEIUBORN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex 
co.,  Mas.sachusetts,  22  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Boston.  The 
name  was  changed  from  Sherburne  to  Sherborn.  Pop.  of 
the  township,  1129. 

SHERBORNE,  shpr'born.  a market-town  of  England,  co. 
of  Dorset,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ivel,  18  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Dorche.ster.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1851,  3878.  It  is  finely 
situated,  partly  on  a height,  compactly  built,  and  has  a large 
church,  formerly  part  of  an  abbey,  which  was  the  see  of  a 
bishopric  comprising  all  the  S.W.  counties  from  the  eighth 
till  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  see  was  transferred  to 
Salisbury.  It  has  an  old  town-hall  and  market-house,  a 
grammar  school  with  an  annual  revenue  of  llOUL,  and  4 
exhibitions  of  601.  to  the  universities;  a blue-coat  school, 
with  3 presentations  to  Christ  Church  College.  London; 
alms  houses  and  other  charities,  with  some  manufactures 
of  silk  twist  and  buttons.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a castle, 
and  the  mansion  of  Earl  Digby,  built  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

SHERBORNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SHERBORNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

SHERBORNE  SAINT  JOHN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants. 

SHEIUBORO  or  SHEIUBRO,  an  island  off  the  Guinea 
coast,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Sherboro  River.  40  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Sierra  Leone,  in  lat.  7°  30'  N.,  Ion.  12°  40'  W.  Length.  30 
uiles;  breadth,  10  miles.  It  is  low  and  unhealthy,  but  pro- 
duces rice  and  fruits,  which  the  inhabitants  export  to  Sierra 
Leone  in  return  for  manufactured  goods, 

SHERRORO,  a river  of  Guinea,  is  navigable  for  large  ves- 
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sels  for  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  those  of  70  or  80  tons 
may  ascend  it  for  230  miles.  It  joins  the  Atlantic  by  at 
estuary  20  miles  wide. 

SHER/BROOKE,  a county  of  Canada  East,  bordering  on 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  intersected  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  Area,  2785  square  miles.  Chief  town, 
Sherbrooke.  Pop.  in  1852.  20,014. 

SHERBROOKE,  a thriving  post-town  of  Canada  East,  (T 
of  Sherbrooke,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Magog,  and  on  t>,/.‘ 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  95  miles  E.  of  Montreal,  96  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Quebec,  and  175  miles  N.N.W.  of  Portland.  If 
contains  a branch  bank,  agencies  for  2 assurance  and  2 in- 
surance companies,  churches  of  4 or  5 denominations,  2 
printing  offices  issuing  weekly  newspapers,  an  academy 
about  15  stores,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths,  iron  castings,  machinery,  axes,  pails,  &c.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  district  courts,  and  returns  one  member  to  the 
Provincial  Parliament.  Pop.  about  1500. 

SHERBROOKE,  a river  port  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Guys- 
borough.  on  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  about  12 
miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  90  miles  E.N.E.  of  Halifax. 

SHEIUBURN,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co., 
and  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  York,  on  the  North  Midland  Rail- 
way. Pop.  656.  It  has  an  hospital,  and  school  with  4 scho- 
larships in  St.  John’s  College,  Cajnbridge.  and  had  anciently 
a palace  of  King  Athelstan.  Around  it  plums,  flax,  and 
teasel  are  extensively  raised. 

SHERBURN,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.,  and  2|  miles  E, 
of  Durham,  parish  of  Pittington,  with  a station  on  the  North 
British  Railway. 

SHERBURN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

SIIERfBURNE.  a town.ship  of  Rutland  co.,  Vermont,  46 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  526. 

SHERBURNE.  Massachu.setts.  See  Sherborn. 

SHERBURNE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chenango 
co..  New  York,  on  the  Chenango  River  and  Canal.  43  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Utica.  The  village  contains  Baptist,  Episcopal, 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches,  an  academy,  a fur- 
nace, and  sevei  al  warehouses.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2701. 

SHERBURNE,  a township  of  Will  co.,  Illinoi.s. 

SHERfBURN  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Fleming  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  Licking  River,  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Flemings- 
burg.  It  has  200  inhabitants. 

SilER/BURNVILLE.  a post-office  of  Will  co.,  Illinois. 

SHEIUCOCK  or  KIL'LAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
CO.  of  Cavan. 

SHERE.  .sheer, a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  with  a 
village  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Guildford,  on  the  Reading  and  Rei- 
gate  Railway. 

SH  EREEAH-EL-KEBEER.  See  Jordan. 

SHERE'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SHERFIELD,  ENG'LISH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants. 

SHER/FlELD-ON-LOfDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants. 

SHER'FORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SHERIAH-EL-KEBIR,  a river  of  Palestine.  See  Jordan. 

SHERIBON.  See  Cheribon. 

SHERGDAN,  a post-township  of  Chautauqua  co..  New 
York,  on  Lake  Erie,  intersected  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  10 
miles  from  Dunkirk.  Pop.  1716. 

SHERIDAN,  a town.ship  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad.  Pop.  991. 

SH  ERG  FF-II  ALES,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Stafford 
and  Salop. 

SHER/IFF-IIUT'TCN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

SHERGNGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SHERGNG'l'ON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

SHEBM.  sheRin.  an  Arabic  word  signifying  “a  harbor,” 
the  name  of  .several  inlets  or  ports  of  the  E.  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea.  as  Sherm-Bareikah,  Sherm-Rebegh.  Ac.,  which  see. 

SHER'M  AN.  a po.st-township  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut, 
50  miles  S.W.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  911. 

SHERMAN,  a post- town. ship  of  Chautauqua  co..  New 
York.  10  miles  S.W.  of  Maysville.  Pop.  1394. 

SHERMAN,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Grayson  co., 
Texas,  about  270  miles  N.  of  Austin  City,  and  12  miles  S. 
of  Red  River.  It  is  situated  in  a large  and  fertile  prairie. 
Laid  out  about  1845. 

SHERMAN,  a post- town. ship  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Huron 
CO..  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Mansfield  and  Sandusky  Rail- 
road. Pop.  1243. 

SHERMAN,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  St.  Jo.scph 
CO..  ^Michigan.  Pop.  865. 

SHER^M.4NBURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

SHER/M.\N’S  CREEK,  of  Perry  co.,  Peunsylvania,  flows 
into  the  Susquehanna  River. 

SHEIUMANSDALE.  a post-office.  Perry  co,  Pennsylvania 

SHER/M.\N’S  HOLtLOW,  post-office,  Yates  co..  New  York 

SHER/MANSVILLE,  a village  of  Burrillville  township. 
Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  route  of  the  pi'-poseJ 
Woonsocket  and  Union  Railroad,  about  20  miles  N.W.  oi 
Providence.  It  contains  1 large  woollen  mill,  recently 
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erected  employing  175  hands,  and  1 store.  Value  of  goods 
manufactured  per  annum.  $310,000.  Pop.  about  400. 

SllERM-ANTAR.  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Astabel. 

SIIKRM-BAREIKAII,  sh^Rm  bd-rA'ka,  an  inlet  of  the  Red 
5?'ja,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Yembo,  and  having  the  ruins  of  a large 
town  on  its  border. 

SIIKRM-REBEGII,  sh^Rm  rA-b&g',  a town  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  110  miles  S.E.  of  Yembo,  and  the  place  of  a 
large  annual  fair  from  July  to  September,  inclusive. 

SIIERM-WEJ-II,  sh^Rm-wSj,  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
R-'d  Se.a,  130  miles  N.W.  of  Yembo. 

SlIERN^BORNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SIIER'ODSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio. 

SlIER/RILL’S  FORD,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co..  North 
Carolina,  159  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

SIIER/RINOTON,  a village  and  township  of  Canada  East, 
co.  of  Huntingdon,  28  miles  from  Montreal.  Pop.  about 
1200. 

SIIERSIIELL,  a town  of  Algeria.  See  Cherchell. 

SHEK/STON  MAG'NA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

SlIERS'TON  PAR/VA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

SlIER'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SHERWOOD,  a post-office  of  Henry  co..  Tennessee. 

SHERWOOD,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W. extremity 
of  Branch  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1051. 

SHERWOOD’S,  a post-village  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York, 
14  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Auburn. 

SHES'EQUIN,  a post-township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 7 miles  N.  of  Towa.nda.  Pop.  1599. 

SHESHKIYEV  or  SCHESKEJEW,  shgs-keh-y6v',  a town 
of  Russia,  government,  and  73  miles  N.N.W.  of  Penza,  on 
the  Kalma.  Pop.  1744. 

SHET'LAND  or  ZET'LAND  ISLANDS,  an  archipelago  of 
about  30  islands,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to 
Scotland,  of  which  country,  with  the  Orkneys,  50  miles 
S.S.W.,  it  forms  a county:  it  is  mostly  between  lat.  59°  51' 
and  60°  50'  N.,  and  Ion.  0°  44'  and  1°  44'  W.,  180  miles  S.E. 
of  the  Faroe  group,  and  210  miles  W.  of  Bergen,  in  Norway. 
Area,  5388  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  31,078.  Mainland, 
in  the  S.W.,  comprises  about  half  the  area,  and  more  than 
half  the  entire  population,  together  with  Lerwick  and  Scal- 
loway, the  only  towns  in  the  group.  Other  islands  are  Yell, 
Unst,  Fetlar,  Whalsey,  Bress.ay,  East  and  West  Barra,  Papa- 
Stour,  Foula,  the  northernmost,  (and  conjectured  to  be  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients,)  and  Fair  Isle,  intermediate 
between  Shetland  and  Orkney.  The  coasts  are  generally 
bold  and  precipitous,  presenting  cliffs  broken  into  the  most 
rugged  and  fantastic  forms,  and  though,  for  the  most  part, 
under  500  feet,  attaining  in  the  precipice  of  Foula  the 
height  of  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Their  deep  creeks  and 
sounds  form  a succession  of  noble  natural  harbors.  The  in- 
terior is  not  very  elevated,  only  one  summit,  Rooness  Hill, 
in  the  N.  of  Mainland,  rising  1476  feet,  but  is  extremely 
wild  and  rugged;  and  but  for  the  almost  total  absence  of 
wood,  which  is  confined  to  a .scanty  supply  of  stunted 
birches,  willows,  and  mountain-ashes,  would  furnish  scenery 
not  nrerely  of  a varied,  but  a very  picturesque  description. 
Gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende  and  other  slate,  serpentine, 
and  primitive  limestone,  are  the  principal  rocks.  Some 
copper,  iron,  and  clay  are  met  with,  but  tew  mines  or  quar- 
ries are  wrought.  Chromate  of  iron,  or  chrome-yellow,  is 
an  important  article  of  export  from  Unst.  The  valleys  in 
Mainland,  which  all  extend  N.  and  S.,  are  interspersed  with 
many  small  lakes.  The  climate  is  very  damp  and  variable, 
but  snow  or  frost  seldom  lasts  long  in  winter,  at  which  .sea- 
son the  aurora  borealis  is  highly  brilliant;  night  is  scarcely 
known  during  May,  June,  and  July.  The  soil  is  mostly 
light,  gravelly,  and  less  productive  than  that  of  the  Orkneys. 
Unst  is  the  most  fertile  island.  Agriculture  is  in  the  most 
backward  condition.  The  surface  is  chiefly  appropriated  to 
rearing  live  stock,  though  some  potatoes,  turnips,  and  oats 
are  raised.  The  cod,  ling,  and  tusk  fisheries  are  highly  im- 
portant. employing  a great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  manufactures  are  almost  wholly  domestic,  chiefly  Shet- 
land hosiery  and  shawls,  woven  by  hand  from  fine  wool; 
other  exports  are  cattle,  fish,  &c.,  sent  S.  in  return  for  colo- 
nial and  manufactured  goods;  besides  which,  there  is  some 
contraband  import  of  tobacco,  spirits,  Ac.  from  the  Dutch 
vessels  that  freijuent  Shetland.  Bearmeal,  oatmeal,  fi.sh, 
and  potatoes  constitute  most  part  of  the  food  of  the  people, 
who  appear  to  be,  as  to  their  condition  and  education,  better 
off  than  the  population  of  the  N.  portion  of  the  mainland  of 
Scotland.  They  are  chiefly  of  Norwegian  descent,  and  their 
ancestors  are  .said  not  to  have  embraced  Christianity  until 
(he  thirteenth  century.  The  islands  form  a synod  of  the 
S(Ottish  Church,  and,  together  with  Orkney,  they  send  1 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Scandinavian  antiqui- 
ties are  numerous  in  the  islands,  and  on  Fetlar  are  the  ves- 
tiges of  a Roman  camp. 

SHET'TLESTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark. 

SHETUCKET.  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Arkansas. 

SHETUCK'ET  RIVER,  a fine  mill  stream  in  the  E.  part 
of  Connecticut,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  branches 
In  Tolland  and  Windham  counties,  and  flowing  S.E.,  unites 
with  the  Yantic  at  Norwich,  to  form  the  Thames. 
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SHEVAGUNGA,  she-vi-gtingtga,  a town  of  India,  in  My 
sore.  26  miles  N.W.  of  Bangalore. 

SHEVAGUNGA,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  ot 
Madras,  district,  and  25  nailes  E.S.E.  of  Madura. 

SIIEVAGURRY,  .she-vit-ghr'ree.  a town  of  India,  district 
of  Tinnevelly,  87  miles  N.  of  Cape  Comorin. 

SHEV/INGTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan  aster. 

SHEVGOCK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SHEVLIPATOOR,  shSv-le-pa-toor'.  a town  of  India,  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  district,  and  54  miles  from  Tinnevelly. 

SlilASHKOTAN,  she-ish-ko-tan/,  an  island  of  the  Koorile 
group,  in  lat.  48°  52'  N.,  Ion,  154°  8'  E.  It  is  12  miles  long 
from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  and  lies  8 miles  W.  of  Karamakotan. 

SHIAWASSEE,  shi'a-w6.s/see.  a river  of  Michigan,  rises 
in  Oakland  county,  flows  N.W.  and  then  N.,  and  unites 
with  the  Flint  to  form  the  Saginaw  River,  near  the  centre 
of  Saginaw  county. 

SHIAWASSEE,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Michigan, 
contains  544  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Shiawassee 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Maple  and 
Looking-glass  Rivers.  The  surface  is  partly  level  and  partly 
undulating.  Dense  forests  overspread  the  N.  part,  and  the 
other  portions  consist  of  timbered  openings.  The  soil  is  a 
fertile,  sandy  loam.  A mine  of  stone  coal  has  been  opened 
near  Corunna,  the  county  seat.  Pop.  12,349. 

SHIAWASSEE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Shiawassee 
co.,  Michigan,  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  30  miles  N.E. 
of  Lansing.  The  village  contains  a store,  and  1 or  2 mills. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  1145. 

SHICKSIIINtN  Y,  a post-office.  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SHIELD,  sheeld,  a township  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  671. 

SHIELDS,  North,  England.  See  Tynemouth. 

SHIELDS,  South,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough, seaport  town,  and  township  of  England,  co.  of  Dur- 
ham, on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  near  its  mouth,  and  on  the 
railway,  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Sunderland.  Pop.  of  borough, 
in  1861,  35,223.  The  principal  buildings  are  a town-hall  and 
exchange,  in  a large  square;  theatre,  and  church  of  St. 
Hilda.  The  Tyne  is  here  about  two-thirds  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge.  Ship-building,  and  manufactures 
of  ropes,  glass,  soap,  soda,  and  beer,  are  the  principal  branches 
of  industry.  Shields  has  a thriving  Baltic  and  East  Indian 
trade.  The  port,  by  an  expansion  of  the  river  into  a wide 
bay,  capable  of  containing  2000  merchant  vessels,  admits 
ships  of  300  tons  to  load  at  its  quays,  but  is  of  very  difficult 
access.  In  1851  the  registered  tonnage  was  723  vessels,  carry- 
ing 165.613  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  was  1628, 
carrying  200,614  tons ; and  cleared  2388,  carrying  290,651 
tons.  The  port  communicates  by  railway  with  all  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  the  .seat  of  courts  baron  and  leet.  under 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham.  It  sends  1 member  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

SHIELDS,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kansas. 

SHIELDS'BOROUGH,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of 
Hancock  co.,  Mississippi,  on  St.  Louis  Bay,  which  opens  into 
Lake  Borgne,  212  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Jackson.  It  contains, 
besides  the  county  buildings,  1 or  2 churches,  a newspapei 
office,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  in  1853,  about  1200. 

SHIEL.  LOCH,  loK  sbeel,  a lake  in  the  W.  part  of  Scot- 
land, between  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Argyle.  sepa- 
rating the  districts  of  Moidart  and  Ardgowan,  16  miles  W. 
of  Fort  William.  Length,  15  miles;  breadth.  1 mile.  It  dis- 
charges its  surplus  waters  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Shiel,  into 
the  sea  at  Loch  Moidart. 

SHIEL'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana,  35 
miles  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

SHIENNE  or  CIIIENNE  (she-gnnt)  RIVER,  of  Dakota, 
Territory,  flows  E.,  and  falls  into  Missouri  River  in  about 
44°  20'  N.  lat.  Length,  200  miles. 

SIIIFF'NAL,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co, 
of  Salop,  with  a station  on  the  Birmingham  and  Shrews- 
bury Railway.  12  miles  N.W.  of  Wolverhampton.  Pop.  in 
1851,  5617,  employed  in  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  in  a paper 
manufiictory. 

SIIIKAGUA  RIVER.  Iowa.  See  Skunk  River. 

SHIKARPOOR,  skik-ar-poort,  the  most  con.siderable  town 
of  Sinde,  in  a level  tract,  15  miles  W.  of  the  Indus,  and  N.W, 
of  Sukkur,  on  the  high  route  from  India  into  Afghanistan 
by  the  Bolan  Pass.  Lat.  27°  57'  N.,  Ion.  68°  4.5'  E.  Esti- 
mated population,  30.000,  of  whom  20.000  are  Hindoos,  com- 
prising many  wealthy  bankers.  It  is  enclosed  by  a mud 
wall,  2^  miles  in  circuit,  outside  of  which  are  large  groves 
and  gardens.  The  chief  edifices  are  a bazaar  in  its  centre, 
nearly  half  a mile  in  length,  and  the  mansions  of  opulent 
Hindoo  merchants.  The  other  dwellings  are  but  mean  huts, 
each,  however,  having  a shop.  The  transit  trade  is  large. 
The  chief  merchants  have  agents  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  South  and  West  Asia. 

SHIKATZE.  a town  of  Thibet.  See  Jikadze. 

SIIIL'BOTTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land. 

SIIIL'DON.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Durham,  wilh  a 
station  on  the  Wear  Valley  Railway.  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Bi» 
trop-.\uckland. 

SHILKA,  SCHILKA  or  CHILKA,  shU'kl,  a river  of  Asia, 
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forming,  by  its  junction  with  the  Argoon,  the  Amoor.  In 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  called  the  Onon. 

SHILLELAGH,  shil-lA'la.  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
CO.  of  Wicklow,  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Tullow.  Pop.  in  1851, 156. 
It  has  a handsome  church,  a school,  union  work-house,  and 
flour  mills. 

SHIL'LINGFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

SHILLINGFOKD  SAINT  GEORGE,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Devon. 

SHIiyLINGSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

SIIILLOOKS,  SHILLOUKS  or  SHILLUKS,  shiTlooks/,  a 
people  dwelling  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Africa. 

SHILOH,  shPlo,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co..  New 
Jersey.  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Bridgeton,  contains  a church  and 
about  25  dwellings. 

SHILOH,  a post-office  of  King  George  co.,  Virginia. 

SHILOH,  a post-v'Ilage  of  Camden  co..  North  Carolina, 
226  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  Raleigh. 

SHILOH,  a posbvMlage  of  Sumter  district.  South  Carolina. 

SHILOH,  a post-office  of  Marengo  co.,  Alabama. 

SHILOH,  a post-office  of  Union  parish.  Louisiana. 

SHILOH,  a post-office  of  Holmes  co..  Mississippi. 

SHILOH,  a post-office  of  Hunt  co.,  Texas. 

SHILOH,  a post-office  of  Gibson  co.,  Tenne.ssee. 

SHILOH,  a post-village  of  Callaway  co.,  Kentucky. 

SHIL^TON,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Berks  and  Oxford. 

SHILTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

SHIMERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SIIIM'PLING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SHIMPLING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SHIN'ANDO'AH  or  SHEN'ANDO'AH,  a post-village  of 
Dutchess  CO.,  New  York.  12  miles  S.E.  of  Poughkeepsie. 

SHIN'CLIFF,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.,  and  2 miles  S.E. 
of  Durham,  on  the  river  Wear,  with  a station  on  the  North 
British  Railway. 

SHIN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York. 

SHIN/ETON,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Salop. 

SHIN/FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Berks  and  Wilts. 

SHIN'GAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

SHINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SHING-KING.  China.  See  Lkao-tong. 

SHING'LE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New 
York. 

SHINGLE  SPRING,  a post-office  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. 

SHIN  HOLLOW,  a railroad  station  in  Orange  co..  New 
York,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  92  miles  from 
New  York  city. 

SHIN-LIN-LTNG  or  CHIN-LIN-LING, sheen' leen'ling',a 
mountain  of  China,  province  of  Shan-see.  in  lat.  37°  36' N., 
Ion.  112°  44'  E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

SHIN,  LOCH,  loK  shin,  a lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Suther- 
land, parish  of  Lairg,  from  which  village  it  extends  for 
about  17  miles  N.W.,  by  1 mile  in  breadth.  It  discharges  its 
surplus  waters  southward  into  the  Oikel  by  the  small  river 
Shin,  7 miles  in  length. 

SIIIN'NECOCK  BAY,  Suffolk  co..  New  York,  on  the  S. 
side  of  Long  Island,  is  10  or  12  miles  long,  and  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a narrow  sandbeach. 

SHINNS/TON  or  SHINNS^TOWN,  a post-village  of  Harri- 
son CO..  W.  Virginia,  about  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

SHINRONE,  .shin-ron',  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land, in  Leinster,  King’s  county.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in 
1851.  873.  Here  are  remains  of  several  castles. 

SHIN-YANG,  a town  of  .Mantchooria.  See  Leao-tang. 

SIIIP'BOURNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SIIIP'DAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SHIPGI.4M,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somenset. 

SHIP  ISLAND,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  30  miles  N.  of  the 
Chandeleur  Islands. 

SIIIPKE,  ship'kA'.  a large  village  of  Little  Thibet,  on  the 
Sutlej,  m lat.  31°  49'  N.,  Ion.  78°  45'  E. 

SHTP'L.4KE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford 

SHIP'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

SHIPLEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding.  3 miles  N.N.W.  of  Bradford,  on  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  3272,  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollens  and  paper. 

SHIPLEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

SHIPMAN,  a post-office  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois!. 

SHIPMEAD'OW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SHIPPEGAN.  ship-peh-gAn^,  an  island  of  New  Brunswick, 
near  its  N E.  coast  at  the  S.E.  entrance  of  Chaleur  Bay.  It 
Is  of  somewhat  triangular  shape,  about  20  miles  long,  by  10 
miles  broad. 

SHIPG'EN,  a post-townsmp  forming  the  S.E.  extremity 
(jf  McKean  co.,  Pennsvlvania.  Pop.  938. 

SHIPPEN,  a township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SHIPPEN.  a small  village  of  Tioga  CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

SHIPM’ENBURG,  a new  pust-township  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

SHTPPENSBURG,  a post-horough  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad.  21  miles 
S.W.of  Carlisle.  This  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  county,  and 
the  largest  except  Ca-lisle.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rich  farm-  , 
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ing  district.  It  contains  6 churches,  1 or  2 banks,  2 new» 
paper  offices,  2 foundries  with  machine-shops,  and  a sash 
and  door  factory.  A company  has  been  formed  for  the  erec- 
tion of  glass  works  here.  Pop.  in  1850,  1568;  in  I860, 1843- 

SHIP'PENSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Bellefonte  and  Erie  Turnpike,  5 miles  N.W.  of 
Clarion.  It  has  1 church,  and  several  stores. 

SHIP'PINGPORT,  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Ohio,  2 miles  below  Louisville. 

SHIP/STON-ON-STOUR,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  a detached  part  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  en- 
closed bv  Warwickshire,  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Worcester.  Pop 
in  1851, '1835. 

SIIIPTON,  a township  of  England,  co.,  and  6 miles  N.N.W. 
of  York,  on  the  York  and  Newcastle  Railway.  It  has  a 
grammar-school. 

SHIPTON,  a chapelry  of  England.  2 miles  N.E.  of  Market- 
Weighton.  on  the  Scarborough  and  Bridlington  Canal. 

SHIP'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

SIIHVTON-on-CHER/WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Oxford. 

SHIPTON  MOYNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SHIP'TON  O'LIFFE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Gloucester. 

SHIP/TON  SOL/LARS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 

SHIP/TON-under-WICK'WOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Oxford. 

SHIRAZ,  a city  of  Per.sia.  See  Shef.raz. 

SHllUBURN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford.  The 
Earl  of  IMacclesfield  has  a castellated  and  moated  residence 
in  this  parish. 

SHIREHAMP'TON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 

SHIR  ELM  ANTOAVN,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Penn.sylvania.  4 miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

SIIIRE-NEW/TON.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

SHIRlNKIor  SHIRINKY.shee'rin'kee. one  oftheKoorile 
Lslands.  S.W.  of  Paramoosheer,  in  lat.  50°  10' N.,  Ion.  154° 
58'  E.  It  is  a conspicuous  rock,  25  miles  in  circuit. 

SHIPJLAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

SHIIULAND.  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

SHIRLAND,  a township  of  Winnebago  co..  Illinois.  P.461. 

SIIIIULEY.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

SHIR/LEY,  a post-township  in  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine,  85 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  282. 

SHIRLEY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Peterborough  and  Shirley  Railroad.  Pop.  1468. 

SHIRLEY,  a post-village  of  Erie  co..  New  York,  23  miles 
S.  of  Buffalo. 

SHI  If  LEY,  a township  of  Huntingdon  co..  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2011. 

SHIRLEY,  a post-office  of  Tyler  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

SHIRLEY  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine. 

SIlIRLEYSBURG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hunt- 
ingdon CO.,  Penn.sylvania,  on  Aughwick  Creek,  85  miles  W. 
of  Harrisburg,  contains  several  stores,  and  has  rich  iron- 
mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  about  500. 

SHIRLEY  VILLAGE,  a po.st-village  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 41  miles  N.W.  of  Boston. 

SIIIRLEYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Abbeville  district. 
South  Carolina. 

SIIIRLEYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  Illinois. 

SHTRVAN,  written  also  SIITRWAN,  SCHIRWAN  or 
CHI R VAN,  shjr'vAn'  or  sheer'vAn^  a province  of  Asiatic 
Ru.ssia.  in  Transcaucasia,  between  lat.  40°  and  41°  N.,  and 
Ion.  48°  and  49°  30'  E..  having  E.  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
province  of  Bakoo,  S.  the  river  Koor,  and  N.  the  Cau- 
casus. A range  of  high  mountains  traverses  the  province 
from  N.W.  to  S.E..  .separating  the  ba.sins  of  the  Koor  and 
the  Terek.  The  N.  portion  forms  a plain,  which  is  w'ell 
wooded;  it  is  watered  1)3'  numerous  affluents  of  the  Koor, 
and  is  highly  fertile.  The  principal  town  is  Shamaka.  A 
line  of  military  forts  skirts  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  from 
Bakoo  to  Derbend,  and  another  extends  from  Bakoo  to  the 
Black  Sea.  In  1500  Shirvau  was  annexed  to  the  Persian 
Empire  by  Shah  Ishmael,  and  it  remained  subject  to  that 
power  till  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  Sefi. 

SIIISDHA.  a town  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Zhjzdra. 

SHISHEWAN.  shee'sheh-wAnL  a village  of  Persia,  pro- 
vince of  Azerbaijan,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Ooroomeeyah. 
In  1838  an  uncle  of  the  reigning  Shah  of  Persia  resided  here, 
in  a palace  which  he  had  built  in  the  European  style.  He 
had  al.so  founded  in  the  village  an  experimental  farm, 
glass  foundry,  pottery,  white-wax  factory,  silk,  cotton  and 
worsted  looms,  and  different  workshops  upon  European 
models. 

SHIT'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ofBedford. 

SIHTLINGTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  ofYork,  W’est 
Riding. 

SHI-TSTEN,  a city  of  China.  See  Siiee-Tsien. 

SHKLOV,  SCHKLOW  or  CIIKLOV.  shklov,  a town  of 
Ru.ssia,  government. and  25  miles  N.N.W.of  Moheelev,  on  the 
Dnieper.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  8 churches,  3 con- 
vents, and  a synagogue.  Pop.  2500. 
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SUOA,  SCHOA  or  XOA,  sho'^.  (See  Introduction,  xxiii., 
11,)  MTitlea  also  SHWA,  the  most  S.  of  the  three  priucipal 
states  of  Abyssinia,  lying  chiefly  between  the  Bahr  el  Azrek 
or  Blue  Nile,  and  the  river  Ha  wash.  Lat.  8°  30' to  10°  or  11° 
xM.,  Ion.  38°  to  40°  30'  E.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous, 
Home  parts  from  8000  to  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it 
comprises  many  rich  valleys  and  undulating  plains,  and 
the  tributary  Galla  territories,  on  the  frontiers,  are  exube- 
rantly fertile.  Cattle,  corn,  coffee,  cotton,  dye-woods,  drugs, 
wild  indigo,  sulphur,  nitre,  alum,  coal,  and  .several  metals 
are  among  the  chief  products.  Some  of  these,  and  gold  dust, 
ivory,  hides,  civet,  and  other  merchandise  from  Central 
Africa;  cotton  cloths,  blankets,  water-tight  baskets,  and 
mats  of  superior  quality,  peltry,  leather,  and  parchment 
manufactured  in  Shoa;  and  slaves  from  the  countries  of  the 
interior,  are  sent  to  Zeyla,  Berbera.  and  other  ports  on  the 
Red  Sea  and  Sea  of  Bab-el-.Mandeb,  in  return  for  European 
and  other  manufactured  goods  and  foreign  produce.  The 
principal  towns  are  Ankobar,  (the  capital,)  Angolalla.  and 
Tegulet.  In  1841,  a British  embassy  was  sent  from  India 
into  Shoa  under  Major  Harris,  whose  work,  Higidands  of 
^Ihiojtia,  may  be  referred  to  for  copious  particulars  respect- 
ing that  country. 

SHOAL  B.\SIN,  a circular  bay  of  North  Australia,  near 
Shoal  Bay,  a little  fiirther  up  Apsley  Strait. 

SHOAL  (shol)  BAY.  of  Ea.st  Australia  ; lat.  29°  25'  S.,  Ion. 
153°  20'  E.,  is  about  midway  between  Moreton  Bay  and 
Port  Macquarrie,  and  receives  Clarence  River  at  its  W.  ex- 
tremity. 

SHOAL  BAY,  of  North  Australia,  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
Apsley  Strait,  between  Melville  and  Bathurst  Islands.  Lat. 
11°  48'  S.,  Ion.  130°  43'  E. 

SHOAL  CREEK,  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  rises  in  the 
former,  and  flows  through  Lauderdale  co.,  Alabama,  into 
Tennessee  River,  a few  miles  above  Florence. 

SHOAL  CREEK,  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Illinois,  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  branches  called  the  Fiast  and  West 
Forks.  It  flows  southerly  into  the  Kaskaskia. 

SHOAL  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  flows  eastward  through 
Caldwell  co.,  and  enters  Grand  River  near  the  middle  of 
Livingston  county. 

SHOAL  CREEK,  a posbofflce  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama. 

SHOAL  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co.,  Georgia. 

SHOAL  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Newton  co.,  Mis.souri. 

SHOAL  FORD,  a post-office  of  Limestone  co.,  Alabama. 

SHOALHAVEN,  shol-hi'ven,  a considerable  river  of  New 
South  Wales,  rises  about  lat.  36°  S..  Ion.  149°  50'  E.,  flows  N. 
and  E.,  separating  the  co.  of  St.  Vincent  from  the  cos.  of 
Murray,  Argyle,  and  Camden,  and  enters  the  Pacific  by  a 
large  mouth,  75  miles  S.W.  of  Sydney.  Its  affluents  are  the 
Modbury,  Mongarlow,  and  Werrimungo. 

SHOAL  NESS,  a headland  of  Russian  America,  about  lat. 
69°  N.,  Ion.  162°  W. 

SHOALS-of-OGEE'CHEE,  a manufacturing  post-village 
of  Hancock  co.,  Georgia,  on  the  Ogeechee  River,  38  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

SHOAL  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Giles  co.,  Tennessee. 

SHOALtWATER  BAY,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Washington 
Territory,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Lewis  and 
Pacific  counties. 

SHOB'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

SHO'BER’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio. 

SHO'BROOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SHOC'CO  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

SHOCKLEY’S  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Lamar  co.,  Texas. 

SHOCK'LACH,  CHURCH,  a parish  of' England,  co.  of 
Chester. 

SHOEBURY,  shooLbgr-e,  North,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Essex. 

SHOEBURY,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

SHOELMAKER’S,  a railroad  station  of  Alleghany  co..  New 
York,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  362  miles  from 
New  York  City. 

SHOEMAKER’S,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SHOEMAKERTOWN  or  SIIOELMAKERSTOWN,  a plea- 
sant village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Doylestown  Turnpike,  9 miles  N.  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

SHOENECK,  a small  village,  liancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SHOGRE  or  SHOGHER,  sho'grd,  a town  of  North  Syria, 
pashalic  of  Aleppo,  on  the  Orontes,  25  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Antioch. 

SHOLKAN,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co..  New  York. 

SHOKA'PEE,  a village,  capital  of  Scott  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  right  bank  of  St.  Peter’s  River,  about  30  miles  S.W.  of 
St.  Paul.  More  properly  Shakopee. 

SHOKO'KON,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  Illinois. 

SIIOL'DEN,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SHONA,  shoLni,  a small  island  of  Scotland,  on  the  W. 
coast,  co.  of  Inverness.  Lat.  (IV.  point)  56°  49'  N.,  Ion.  5° 
43'  W.  From  3 to  4 miles  long,  and  1^  miles  broad. 

SHCFNEAW.  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin. 

SHONGA.LLO,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Mississippi,  15 
miles  S.E.  of  Carrolltou. 
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SHONLGO,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York 

SHOOB.V'TA,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Mississippi. 

SHOOJUABAD,  shoo'joo-a-bldL,  or  SHUJABAD,  shoo'ja- 
badL,  a town  of  the  Punjab,  in  its  S.  part,  4 miles  from  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Chenaub,  and  25  miles  S.  of  Mooltan.  Pop. 
10.000.  It  stands  in  a fine  fertile  plain,  watered  by  canals, 
and  has  a noble  appearance,  being  enclosed  by  a bricl  wall 
30  feet  in  height,  strengthened  by  octagonal  towers.  Its 
area  is  entirely  filled  with  buildings,  and  it  has  manufac 
tures  of  cottons  and  turned  wares  of  superior  quality,  with 
excellent  gardens,  and  a vicinity  yielding  large  crops  of 
sugar-aine,  cotton,  grain,  and  indigo. 

SHOOLLING  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SHOOMLA.  SCHUMLA.SHUMLA  or  CHOUMLA,  shoomt 
Id,  sometimes  written  SHUMNA,  (anc.  Marciannplolis?)  a 
fortified  city  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  pashalic,  and 
58  miles  S.S.W.  of  Silistria.  Lat.  4.3°  15'  N.,  Ion.  near  27°  E. 
Pop.  21,000.  It  stands  in  a gorge,  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the 
Balkan  Range : and  being  on  the  great  route  from  Wallachia 
to  Constantinople,  it  is  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Turkish  capi- 
tal. On  three  sides  it  is  enclosed  by  mountain.s,  and  is 
encircled  by  ramparts  and  a double  fosse,  strengthened  by  a 
citadel,  and  strong  redoubts  on  an  adjacent  height.  It  is 
intersected  by  a rivulet,  and  divided  into  an  upper  and  a 
lower  town,  the  former  chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks,  and  con- 
taining numerous  mosques,  some  new  barracks,  and  a town- 
clock,  having  a bell  which  strikes  the  hour — a circumstance 
unique  in  Turkey.  It  is  the  residence  of  a pasha  and  a 
Greek  archbishop;  and  has  flourishing  manufactures  of  tin 
and  copper  wares,  ready-made  clothes,  which  are  sent  to 
Constantinople,  silk  goods,  and  leather.  The  Russians  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  take  it  in  1774,  1810,  and  1828. 

SHOOS.  See  Soos. 

SHOOSIIA,  SHOUSHA  or  SHUSHA,  shoo'shd.  written 
also  SHOOSHI  or  SCHUSCHI,  shoo'shee,  and  CHOUCHE, 
a strongly  fortified  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  Transcauca.sia, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Karabagh.  70  miles  S.E.  of  Ganjeh, 
and  ISO  miles  S.E.  of  Tiflis.  It  was  founded  under  the  name 
of  Penah-abad  by  Nadir  Shah,  in  a very  strong  position,  on 
a mountain  accessible  on  only  one  side.  It  comprises  about 
2000  houses. 

SHOOSTER.  SHUSTER  or  SCHUSTER,  shoos'ter,  written 
also  CHDUSTER  or  SCHOUSTER,  a city  of  Persia,  province  of 
Khoozistan,  on  the  Karoon.  here  cros.sed  by  a fine  stone  bi  idge 
of  9 arches,  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dezfool.  Lat.  32°  N.,  Ion.  49° 
E.  Estimated  pop.  8000.  It  stands  on  a small  hill  crowned 
by  a citadel,  and  on  the  land  side  it  is  enclosed  by  a brick 
wall,  outside  of  which  the  Ab-i-Gargar  Canal,  constructed  by 
Shahpoor  I.,  separates  it  from  its  suburb,  and  establi.shes  a 
navigable  communication  with  the  Karoon,  about  20  miles 
distant.  Hou.ses  mostly  of  stone,  and  the  city  possesses 
many  elegant  buildings.  It  remained  capital  of  the  pro- 
I vincfc  until  nearly  depopulated  by  the  plague  in  1832.  and 
was  subsequently  much  damaged  by  an  inundation  in  1840. 

SHOOLTER’S  HILL.  England,  co.  of  Kent,  parish  ot 
Eltham,  1^  miles  S.E.  of  Woolwich,  rises  to  446  feet  in  height, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  heights  near  London. 
On  its  summit  is  Severndroog  (Savindroog)  Castle,  a tower 
erected  by  Sir  W.  James  to  commemorate  his  capture  of  the 
Indian  fortress  so  named,  in  1756. 

SHOOYA.  SHUYA.  SCHUJA  or  CHOUIA.  shooLyd.  a town 
of  Russia,  government  of  Vladimeer,  on  the  Tesa,  50  miles 
N.W.of  Viazniki.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  thriving  linen  and  cotton 
weaving  and  print-works,  soap,  and  various  other  factories. 

SHOPIERE.  sho'pe-airL  a posLvillage  of  Turtle  township, 
Rock  CO.,  Wisconsin.  60  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Milwaukee.  It 
contains  3 stores,  1 hotel,  2 mills,  and  a plough  manufactory. 
Pop.  pstimated  at  2.50. 

SHOPtLAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

SHOP  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Newberry  district.  South 
Carolina. 

SHOP  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Wilson  co.,  Tennessee. 

SHORELDITCH,  a quarter  of  the  British  metropolis,  im- 
mediately N.  of  the  city  of  London,  and  included  in  the 
borough  of  Tower  Hamlets. 

SHORE'HAM,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent.  Here  is 
Filstone  Hall,  an  old  moated  edifice. 

SHOREHAM,  New,  a parlimentary  borough,  seaport 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  on  the  South 
Coast  Railway,  1 mile  from  the  sea.  and  6 miles  W.  of  Brigh- 
ton. Pop.  in  1851,  2590.  Pop.  of  the  parlimentary  borough, 
which  now  includes  a large  portion  of  the  rape  of  Bramber, 
30,553.  The  town  is  irregularly  built:  the  principal  build- 
ings are  the  market-house,  a fine  church,  and  a suspension 
bridge  over  the  Adur.  The  harbor  is  encumbered  by  a bar 
with  from  14  to  17  feet  water,  and  was  u.sed  for  some  time 
by  the  steamers  in  connection  with  the  above  railway.  The 
steamers  have  been  removed  to  Newhaven,  but  Shoreham 
still  continues  to  carry  on  an  important  trade,  owing  chiefly 
to  its  l^ing  a warehousing  port  for  timber,  and  for  West 
Indian.  Mediterranean,  African.  Russian,  French.  Dutch, 
and  other  produce.  In  1851  the  tonnage  of  the  port  was  103 
vessels,  of  10,304  tons;  the  ves.^els  entered  were  1007,  of 
90,982  tons;  and  cleared  420  vessels,  of  25,946  tons.  Shoro- 
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ham  has  long  been  noted  for  its  ship-building ; and  has  a 
productive  fishery,  and  extensive  works  for  making  cement. 
The  borough  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 

SHORKIIAM,  Old,  a parish  of  Kngland.  co.  of  Sussex. 

SHORERIAM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Addison  co., 
Vermont,  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  50  miles  S.W. 
of  Montpelier.  The  village  contains  an  academy.  Pop.  1382. 

SHORKOTE,  shor'kdt/,  a town  of  the  Punjab,  between  the 
Ohenaub  and  Ravee  Rivers,  75  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Mooltan. 

SIIORN/CUTT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

8II0RNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SHORT  BEND,  a post-otfice  of  Dent  co.,  Missouri. 

SHORT  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  falls  into  the  Ohio  River  in 
Jefferson  county. 

SHORT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Brook  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

SHORT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Alabama. 

SHORT  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tennessee. 

SHORT  CREEK,  a po.st-township  forming  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1857. 

SHORT  MOUNTAIN,  a post-office  of  Dauphin  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SHORT  MOUNTAIN,  a small  village  of  Cannon  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

SHORT  TRACT,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  New  York, 
10  miles  N.  of  Angelica. 

SHOK'WELL.  a parish  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

SHOSHO'NEES  or  SNAKE  INDIANS,  a large  tribe  in- 
habiting the  central  part  of  Oregon  Territory,  on  both  sides 
of  Snako  or  Lewis  River. 

SHOT'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

SHOTLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SHOTLEY-BRIDGE,  a town  of  England,  co.  of  Durham, 
In  the  Vale  of  the  Derwent,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge, 
14  miles  S.W.  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

SHOTTESBROOK,  shot.s/brook,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Berks. 

SHOTTESIIAM,  (shots'am,)  ALL  SAINTS,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SHOTTESIIAM  ST.  MARY,  a parish,  England,  co.  Norfolk. 

SHOT'TISH.A  M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SHOTH’LE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

SHOT'TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

SHOTTS,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark.  It  has  ex- 
tensive coal  and  iron-works. 

SHOTTS'WELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

SHOT^WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

SHOULDHAM,  shold^im.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Norfolk, 
5 miles  N.E.of  Downham  market.  It  has  mineral  springs. 

SHOULDHAM,  THORPE,  a parish,  England,  co.  Norfolk. 

SHOUSHA.  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia.  See  Shoosha. 

SHOWSH’OWN,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Moon  town- 
ship, Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  17  miles  below  Pittsburg.  The  chief  business  of  the 
place  is  steamboat  building.  Pop.  about  1000. 

SHOWY,  sho'ee,  a town  of  Central  Africa,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Shary,  23  miles  S.E.  of  its  mouth  in  Lake  Tchad.  Lat. 
120  4.y  N.,  Ion.  15°  58'  E. 

SIIRAK'LEYVILLE,  a small  village  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SHRA'WARDINE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

SHRAW/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

SHREVE,  shreev,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio. 

SHREV  EPORT,  .shreev/port.  a thriving  post-village,  capital 
of  Caddo  parish.  Louisiana,  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  Red 
River,  about  300  miles  by  land  or  550  miles  by  water  N.W.  of 
Baton  Rouge,  and  about  30  miles  below  the  Great  Raft.” 
which  is  the  limit  of  navigation  for  large  steamboats.  It  is 
advantageously  situated  for  trade,  being  in  the  mid.st  of  a 
rich  planting  region,  and  the  only  accessible  point  on  the 
W.  side  ofthe  river  for  more  than  100  miles.  Some  18  boats 
are  regularly  engaged  in  the  trade  between  this  town  and 
New  Orleans  during  about  8 months  of  the  year.  About 
40,000  bales  of  cotton  are  received  here  annuiUly,  and  im- 
mense numbers  of  cattle  from  Texas  are  shipped  to  the  New 
Orleans  market.  Shreveport  contains  3 churches,  40  stores, 
8 newspaper  offices,  and  several  steam  mills.  A railroad  has 
been  surveyed  from  Vicksburg  to  Shreveport.  Ereepop.  2190. 

SHREWSBURY,  shimOber-e  or  shruz'ber-e,  (anc.  Urica’- 
nium.)  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  town 
( f England,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Salop,  nearly  enclosed  by 
the  Severn,  on  the  railway,  38  miles  S.  of  Chester.  Pop.  of 
the  borough  in  1861,  22,055.  It  has  a handsome  external 
appearance,  and  many  good  residences.  It  has  several 
handsome  churches,  a large  town  hall,  county-hall,  market- 
houses,  county  jail,  military  depot,  infirmary,  theatre  in  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  princes  of  Powysland, 
and  at  one  entrance  of  the  town  is  a Doric  column  erected 
In  honor  ofthe  late  Lord  Hill.  The  grammar  school,  found- 
ed by  Edward  VI.,  has  an  annual  revenue  of  3000L.  and  22 
exhibitions  to  the  universities:  .Millington’s  hospital  has  a 
revenue  of  1230i.,  and  other  charities  are  numerous  and 
well  endowed.  A music  hall,  literary  and  philosophical 
•ociety,  mechanics’  institution,  public  library,  assembly 
rooms,  and  fine  public  promenades,  afford  recreation  to  the 
inhabitants.  It  has  12  corporate  trading  companies,  manu- 


factures of  linen  thread,  canvas,  iron  wares,  brawn,  and 
cakes ; a salmon  fishery  in  the  river,  and  a trad"  in  coal  and 
corn,  facilitated  by  a branch  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
and  by  the  Severn,  here  navigable  for  barges  of  30  or  4(1 
tons.  The  corporation  consists  of  a m.ayor,  24  aldermen, 
and  48  assistants.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  county  assizes,  and 
of  sessions  for  the  county  and  town.  It  .sends  two  meml'ers 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  time  of  Alfred,  Shrews- 
bury ranked  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  England.  It 
suffered  severely  in  1016,  for  having  espoused  the  cause  of 
Canute  in  preference  to  that  of  Edmund  Ironside.  At  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  William  be.stowed  it,  with  most  of  the 
shire,  on  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  built  its  strong  castle,  as  well  as  a wall 
across  the  i.sthmus  of  its  peninsula.  Standing  on  the  Welsh 
frontier,  it  was  often  expo.sed  to  the  incursions  of  the  natives, 
.and  became  so  important  as  a military  station,  that  Edward 
I.  made  it  his  temporary  residence  in  1277.  removing  the 
courts  of  king’s  bench  and  exchequer  to  it,  and  in  12s3 
as.sembled  a parliament  in  it.  Another  parliament  met  in 
it  under  Richard  II.  in  1397,  and  in  1403  the  famous  battle, 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Hotspur  and  the  Scotch  Earl 
of  Douglas,  his  ally,  by  Henry  IV..  was  fought  in  its  vicinity. 
During  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  Shrewsbury  took  part  with 
the  house  of  York,  and  was  the  asylum  of  the  Queen  of 
Edwaid  IV.  when  she  gave  birth  to  the  Princes  Richard  and 
George,  the  former  of  whom,  with  his  elder  brother,  was 
afterwards  iTihumanly  mui  dered  by  his  uncle,  Richard  III. 
During  the  Parliamentary  war  it  zealously  advocated  the 
cause  of  Charles  I. 

SHREWS'BURY.  a post-township  of  Rutland  co.,  Ver- 
mont, intersected  by  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad, 
59  miles  S.  by  IV.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  3 churches,  3 stores, 
and  6 manuftictories  and  mills.  Pop.  1175. 

SHREM'SHURY,  a post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 38  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1558, 

SHREWSBURY,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Mon- 
mouth CO.,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Nevisink  River,  42  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Trenton.  The  village  contains  4 churches.  2 stores, 
an  academy,  and  30  dwellings.  Pop.  of  the  township,  4132. 

SHREWSBURY,  a township  of  LycomiiAg  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1348. 

SHREWSBURY,  a township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 
Pop.  234 

SHREWSBURY,  a post-village  and  township  of  York  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  York  and  Baltimore  Turnpike,  14 
miles  S.  of  York.  P.  of  the  village.  472 ; of  the  township.  2657. 

SHREWSBURY,  a post-office  of  Kanawha  co.,  Virginia. 

SHREWSBURY  RIVER,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Monmouth 
CO..  New  Jersey,  is  the  continuation  of  Sandy  Hook  Bay, 
separated  from  Nevisink  River  by  a narrow  neck. 

SIIREW^TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

SHRIV/ENHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  with 
a station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  5 miles  S.W.  of 
Faringdon.  It  has  a handsome  Gothic  church. 

SIlitOPGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SHROPSHIRE.  See  Salop. 

SHRUB  OAK,  a post-office  of  Westchester  co..  New  York. 

SHRU'EL  or  SIIRULE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught, 
co.  of  Mayo,  on  the  Black  River. 

SHRUEL  or  SIIRULE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
CO.  of  Longford. 

SHRUEL  or  SIIRULE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
Queen’s  county. 

SHTAB.  See  Sistova. 

SHTSHIGRY  or  SCIITSCHIGRY,  sh-chig'ree,  a town  ol 
Russia,  government,  and  27  miles  E.N.E.  of  Koorsk,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  3000. 

SIIU'BENACA'DIE,  a principal  river  of  Nova  Scotia,  w'hich 
peninsula  it  nearly  divides  into  two  portions;  after  a N. 
course  it  enters  a bay,  45  miles  N.  of  Halifax,  with  which  city 
and  its  harboi-  it  is  connected  by  a canal  30  miles  in  length. 

SHUCK'BURGH,  Lower,  a parish,  England,  co.  Warwick. 

SlIUCKBURGH,  Upper,  a parish,  England,  co.  Warwick. 

SHU'DY-CAMPS,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

SHU'FORDVILLE,  a post-office  of  Buncombe  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SHUGSIIUT,  sboog'shoot(?)  written  also  SIIUGIIUT  or 
SHUGIIEUD,  a town  of  A.sia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  on  the 
Sakareeyah,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Izneek,  stated  to  comprise  900 
houses.  On  an  adjacent  hilt  is  the  tomb  of  Osman,  founder 
of  the  Ottoman  d\  nasty. 

SHUHRI-BABABEG.  shoo'ree  bd-bS-b§g',  a town  of  Persia, 
province,  and  95  miles  W.  of  Kerman. 

SIIUJABAD.  See  Shoojuabad. 

StIUJAHWULPOOR,  shoo-j^-wul-poor/,  a town  of  India, 
dominion.s,  and  54  miles  W.  of  Indore. 

SIIU.IANPOOR,  shoo-j-an-jKior/,  a town  of  the  Punjab,  8 
miles  E.  of  Attock,  having  a splendid  serai  (palace)  built  by 
one  of  the  Mogul  emperors;  lat.  33°  53'  N.,  Ion.  7^  25'  E. 

SHULLS'BURG,  a post-village  and  tovrnship  of  Lafayette 
county,  Wisconsin,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Galena.  The  village  i? 
a depot  for  large  quantities  of  lead  mined  in  the  vicinity 
It  contains  1 newspaper  office,  1 seminary,  4 churches,  II 
stores,  2 hotels,  4 mineral  warehouses,  and  several  manu 
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factories.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2491 ; of  the  village,  about  ! 

2000. 

SHUMALART,  shhm'a-lar'ree.  written  also  CHAM  ALARl, 
CHOUMALARIE,  and  TCHAMOULARI,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal p((aks  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  in  South  Asia,  be- 
tween Thibet  and  Bootan.  Lat.  28°  4'  N.,  Ion.  90°  E.  Eleva- 
tion, about  27,200  feet. 

SHUMLA.  See  Shoomla. 

SHUM'SHABAD',  a town  of  India,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Attock. 

SHUtNA,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  Islands,  Scotland,  co. 
of  Argyle,  parish  of  Kilbrandon,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Craignish, 
and  separated  on  the  W.  from  Luina  by  the  narrow  Sound 
of  Shuna.  Length,  3 miles.  Pop.  69.  The  surface  is  well- 
wooded,  and  generally  fertile. 

SHU'NARt,  a town  of  Hindostan,  province,  and  22  miles 
y.E.  of  Bahar. 

SHU'N EM,  an  ancient  town  of  Palestine,  a little  S.  of  Nain. 

SHUNK,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SHUXK.  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Ohio. 

SHUN-KING  or  CHUN-KHING,  shhn'king/,  a city  of 
Shina,  province  of  Se-chuen,  capital  of  a department,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  115  miles  E.  ofChing-too  foo. 

SHUN-NIXG  or  CHUN-XIXG,  shQn'ning'.  a city  of  China, 
capital  of  a department,  piovince,  170  miles  W.  of  Yunnan. 

SHUN-TE  or  CHUX-TE,  shun-ti,  a city  ofChina,  province 
)f  Pe-chee-lee,  capital  of  a department,  220  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Peking. 

SHUPEYOX,  shoo-pA-yon',  a town  of  Cashmere,  on  the 
route  from  the  Pir  Panjal  Pass  to  Serinagur.  6550  feet  above 
the  .sea,  and  28  miles  S.  of  Serinagur ; lat.  33°  42'  X.,  Ion.  74° 
45'  E.  Close  to  this  town  was  fought,  in  1819,  the  decisive 
battle  by  which  the  Sikhs  won  Cashmere  from  the  Afghans. 

SHUll'DIXGTON,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

SirUllTLEFF  COLLEGE.  See  Alton,  Illinois. 

SHURUKHS,  shoo'rooKs',  a fort  and  Toorkoman  settle- 
ment of  Central  Asia,  on  the  frontier  between  Persia  and 
Khiva.  90  miles  S.VY.  of  Merv,  and  E.N.E.  of  Meshed.  Its 
vicinity  is  well  watered,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  wheat, 
melons,  and  other  fruits. 

SHUS.  a ruined  city  of  Persia.  See  Soos. 

SIIIPSAX,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  X’^ew  York,  on 
the  Albany  and  Rutland  Railroad,  and  on  Battenkill  River, 
43  miles  .X.X.E.  of  Albany. 

SHUSH  A.  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia.  See  Shoosha. 

SlIUSHAX  or  SUS.VN.  a ruined  city  of  Persia.  See  Soos. 

SHUSIIU.CH,  shoo'shoo-a,  an  i.sland  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Ainunah,  in  Arabia,  30  miles  X.W.  of  Moilah,  350  feet 
high. 

SHUSTER,  a city  of  Persia.  See  Shooster. 

SHUS'TOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

SIIUTAL  (shoo'tdl',  SHUTUL,  shoo'tuK,  or  SHATOOL. 
ghd'tooP)  PASS,  across  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  between  Cabool 
and  KhoondooZjisin  lat.  35°  33'  N.,  Ion.  69°  8'  E.  Elevation, 
15.500  feet. 

SHUT K,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SHUTFSBURY,  shoots'b&r-re.  a post-township  of  Franklin 
00..  .Mass/ichusetts,  76  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  798. 

SIIUT'TER’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Schoharie  co., 
New  York. 

SHUT'TIXGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

SHUTUL,  a pass  of  Hindoo.  See  Shut.al. 

SHUYA.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Shooy.a. 

SHW.\.  a state  in  Abyssinia.  See  Shoa. 

SHWAT,  sen  WAT  or  CHOU  AT,  shwdt,  a walled  town 
of  Central  Asia,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Khiva,  and  inhabited  by 
Oozbeks. 

SHY  POST,  a post-village  of  Audrain  co.,  Missouri,  about 
48  miles  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

SIAH-KOH,  see'a  ko',  the  “Black  Mountain.”)  in  Afghan- 
istan, bounds  the  plain  of  Jelalabad  on  the  X.;  lat.  34°  25' 
N.,  Ion.  70°  E. 

SIAK  or  SIAKII,  se-dk',  a state  of  Sumatra,  extending 
along  its  N.E.  coast,  opposite  Malacca  and  Singapore,  and 
with  a town  of  the  same  name  on  the  river  Siak»45  miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  0°  25'  N.,  Ion.  101°  55'  E.  Surface 
flat.  Exports  gold,  camphor,  gambler,  rattans,  tobacco, 
wax,  sago,  ivory,  and  silk  stuffs;  imports  opium,  salt, 
woollens,  and  Madras  piece-goods. 

SIAK  RIVER,  in  Sumatra,  Hows  ME.,  and  enters  the 
Strait  of  Malacca  behind  some  islands  nearly  opposite  the 
British  settlement  of  Malacca. 

SIAM,  sl-am'  or  se-am',  (native,  Thai,  t’hl;  Burmese, 
Yoodra.)  an  extensive  kingdom  in  the  S.E.  of  .4sia.  occu- 
pying the  centre  of  Farther  India,  with  all  the  country 
surrounding  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Lat.  from  5°  to  21°  X.,  Ion. 
from  98°  20'  to  106°  E.  Length,  from  X.  to  S.,  about  850 
miles;  breadth,  varying  from  70  miles  to  250  miles.  It  is 
bounded  W.  by  the  British  Tenasserim  provinces  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  (Bay  of  Bengal:)  X.W.  by  Burmah;  X.  by 
the  free  Laos  country;  E.  by  Anam:  and  on  the  S.  it  h,as  a 
coast-line  of  1470  mile.s  along  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  exact 
boundaries,  however,  are  but  imperfectly  known:  and  thus, 
while  Crawfurd,  in  his  “ Embassy  to  Siam,”  estimates  the 
urea  at  190.000  square  miles,  Berghaus  extends  it  to  204,720 
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! square  miles,  of  which  he  assigns  141,175  to  Siam  proper; 
20,420  to  Cambodia;  108,645  to  the  tributary  Laos;  .and 
24,460  to  the  Malay  provinces. 

Kice,  of  the  Country.  <£c. — The  surface  is  covered  with  hills 
and  mountains,  except  in  its  central  part,  the  valley  of  the 
Menam,  which  is  described  as  a rich  alluvial  plain  'The 
highlands,  bounding  Siam  E.  and  W.,  seem  to  belong  to  twt 
mountain-chains  running  S.  from  the  table-land  of  Yun-nan 
in  China,  and  on  either  side  of  the  51onam  Valley.  The 
westernmost  of  these  chains  is  estimated  to  reach  an  eleva- 
tion of  5000  feet:  the  height  of  the  E.  range  is  unknown  to 
Europeans.  The  mounrains  of  Siamese  Malacca  nowhere 
exceed  3000  feet  in  height;  and  especially  S.  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Kraw,  the  watershed  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  is  less  than  half  that  altitude.  Off  the  coasts, 
at  a distance  of  10  or  15  miles,  and  separated  by  pretty  deep 
channels  from  the  mainland,  are  numerous  islands,  mostly 
rocky,  and  considerably  elevated.  Of  those  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  the  principal  are  St.  Matthew’s,  (lat.  10°  X.,)  Sa- 
langa  and  Pandjano,  (lat.  8°  X.,)  and  the  Lancawi  group, 
(lat.  6°  30'  N.)  Of  those  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  by  far  the 
largest  is  Tantalem,  (lat.  7°  30':)  and  next  to  it  in  size  are 
Bardia  and  Carnam,  on  the  W.  side:  Koh-kong,  and  the 
other  islands  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf,  are  of  inconsider- 
able extent. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — Granite  and  mountain-limestone 
are  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief  primary  rocks,  covered 
in  the  lower  districts  with  thick  beds  of  stiff  clay  and  allu- 
vial strata.  Tin,  which  pervades  the  whole  Miilay  Penin- 
sula down  to  its  extreme  S.  point,  is  found  within  the 
Siamese  territory  between  lat.  11°  and  14°  X.;  and  the 
mines  in  the  island  of  Salang,  off  the  W.  coast,  are  perhaps 
scarcely  less  productive  than  those  of  Banca.  Gold,  not 
less  extensively,  though  far  less  abundantly  diffused  than 
tin,  is  obtained  in  tolerable  purity;  but  the  amount  pro- 
cured is  insufficient  for  the  home  supply,  owing  to  the 
great  quantities  employed  in  gilding  temples  and  im.ages, 
and  it  is  accordingly  imported  from  the  Malay  countries. 
The  most  abundant  of  all  the  metals  in  Siam  is  iron,  which 
is  extensively  wrought  in  the  lower  districts,  on  and  near 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Menam ; cast-iron  has  been  sold  at 
Bangkok  for  a dollar  and  sixty-two  cents  the  picul,  of  133 
pounds.  Copper  and  lead  are  wrought  to  some  extent, 
chiefly  by  the  mountain  tribes;  and  both  zinc  and  anti- 
mony are  found  to  the  E.  of  the  Menam : the  last-named 
metal  is  raised  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese  in  smelting  iron. 
The  sapphire,  Oriental  ruby,  and  Oriental  topaz,  are  found 
in  the  hills  of  Chantibun,  (lat.  12°  20',)  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
gulf,  where  they  are  obtained  by  digging  up  and  washing 
the  alluvial  soil.  The  mines  yielding  them  are  a monopoly 
of  the  king. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  Siamese  territory  abounds  in 
small  rivers;  but  there  are  only  three  great  navigable 
streams:  the  Salwin,  or  river  of  Martaban,  forming  a part 
of  the  W.  boundary;  the  Menam;  and  the  Mekon  of  Cam- 
bodia. forming  part  of  the  E.  boundary.  Of  these,  the  Me- 
nain  is  most  important,  as  pervading  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  almost  monopolizing  its  trade  and  naviga- 
tion ; but  except  the  lower  80  miles  of  its  course,  it  is  very 
little  known.  It  is  supposed  to  rise  by  two  branches,  in  the 
S.VV.  of  the  Chinese  p:-ovince  of  Yun-nan,  in  lat.  23°  or  24° 
N..  has  an  estimated  course  of  about  800  miles,  and  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Siam  by  three  channels,  the  E.  of  which, 
(Faknam.)  is  the  only  one  navigable  by  European  sea-going 
vessels.  'The  only  other  Siamese  river  worthy  of  notice  is 
the  Bang-p.a-kung.  about  240  miles  in  lenarth,  which  enters 
the  gulf  at  Bang-pa-tsoe  about  60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bangkok, 
the  modern  capital.  All  the  Siamese  rivers  are  flooded  be- 
tween June  and  September,  which  partly  accounts  for  the 
fertility  of  their  basins.  A large  lake,  called  Sachado,  which 
communicates  with  the  Menam  by  the  river  'Talan,  is  said 
to  be  situated  about  90  miles  X.W.  of  Bangkok. 

Soil  and  Climate. — The  soil  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Menam  is  of  great  fertility,  consisting  of  thick  beds  of  allu- 
vium from  the  yearly  inundations  of  that  river.  The  more 
mountainous  parts  are  of  sand  and  limestone,  arid,  uncul- 
vated.  or  covered  with  forests.  The  climate  of  so  extensive 
a country  varies,  of  course,  with  the  latitude  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  its  surface;  hut.  as  in  other  tropical  countries,  it  has 
two  seasons — the  wet  and  the  dry;  the  former  beginning  in 
April  or  May,  and  continuing  till  about  the  commencement 
of  July,  when  the  dry  season  sets  in,  and  lasts  till  the  fol- 
lowing April  or  May.  The  temperature  at  Bangkok  is  thus 
stated  by  Malcolm,— Cool  season.  (November  to  February.) 
77°  Fahrenheit;  hot,  (March  to  M.ay,)  85°;  wet,  (June  tc 
October.)  84°.  Mean  of  the  year.  82°-6.  The  mean  range  of 
the  thermometer  is  13° : it  seldom  sinks  lower  than  72°  Fah- 
renheit. On  the  whole,  the  country  is  healthy.  Ague  and 
cholera  are  the  diseases  mostly  rife,  and  are  very  prevalent 
in  the  wet  season. 

Vegetaiion.—B.\ce  (called  kao-san)  and  maize  are  the  grains 
most  extensively  cultivated.  The  former,  sold  at  about 
forty  cents  per  hundredweight,  is  exported  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  China;  but  none  of  the  latter  is  exported.  Of  the 
tropical  farinaceous  roots,  the  Siamese  raise  the  usual  va 
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rieties,  and  among  others  the  sweet  potato.  Cocoa  and 
areca-palms  are  numerous,  especially  the  former,  iu  the 
lower  districts;  and  the  oil  is  extensively  exported.  No 
part  of  the  East  is  more  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and 
quality  of  its  fruits.  The  mango,  mangosteen,  leechee,  du- 
rian, rambutan,  pomegranate,  papia-fig,  guava,  pine-apple, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  fruits  of  South  China  and  Ilindostan, 
of  the  Indian  islands,  and  tropical  America,  are  luxuriantly 
abundant,  and  of  exquisite  quality.  The  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane  (a  product  known  here  in  its  natural  state  from 
time  immemorial)  was  introduced  by  the  Chinese  in  1812; 
and  sugar  is  now  an  important  article  of  export  to  China, 
British  India.  &c.  Black  pepper  of  good  quality,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  7000  hundredweights  annually,  is  rai.sed  in 
the  province  of  Chantibun,  and  mostly  exported  to  China. 
Tobacco,  formerly  imported  from  Java,  i.s  now  raised  through- 
out the  country,  and  exported  to  Cochin-China  and  several 
of  the  Malay  countries.  Cotton  of  several  sorts  is  grown, 
and  largely  exported  to  the  island  of  Hainan,  in  the  China 
Sea.  Cardamoms  are  plentifully  obtained  in  royal  preserves 
strictly  guarded,  and  the  produce  is  sent  principally  to 
China.  A gum,  resembling  benzoin,  grows  spontaneously  in 
the  forests  of  Laos,  and  is  cheap  and  abundant.  Gamboge 
Is  yielded  by  a species  of  Garcinia  iu  the  forests  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  in  the  Siamese  portion  of  Cam- 
bodia, (whence  its  name.)  In  the  same  districts  also  ai’e 
procured  large  quantities  of  scented  agila,  or  aloes-wood. 
which  is  both  much  use!  by  the  native.s,  and  sent  to  the 
Chinese,  who  employ  it  for  sacred  purposes,  and  use  it  in 
their  private  and  public  temples.  Sappan-wood  is  procured 
extensively  from  the  forests  between  lat.  10°  and  13°,  and 
in  point  of  quantity  it  forms  the  most  considerable  of  all 
the  Siamese  exports ; it  is  sent  principally  to  China,  but  also 
to  Bengal  and  Europe.  Excellent  teak-timber  abounds  in 
the  forests  of  Upper  Siam,  and  is  much  used  in  the  con- 
.struction  of  junks  and  temples;  but  very  little  is  exported. 
Crawfurd  also  mentions  a forest-tree,  producing  a valuable 
wood  of  a red  color,  fine-grained,  admitting  a good  polish, 
and  called  pao-rosa  by  the  Portuguese,  which  is  exported 
and  largely  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  cabinet-work. 

Animals. — Among  ciirniverous  animals  are  the  tiger  and 
leopard,  the  bear,  the  otter,  the  musk-civet,  the  cat  and  the 
dog,  both  wild  and  domestic.  Porcupines,  squirrels,  rats, 
and  mice  are  common.  The  pangolin  is  found  in  the  fo- 
rests, and  its  scaly  skin  is  sold  to  the  Chinese,  who  esteem 
it  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  The  orang-outang  and  other 
species  of  apes  are  pretty  abundant.  Among  the  rumi- 
nating quadrupeds  are  found  seven  species  of  deer,  also  the 
sheep,  goat,  ox,  and  butlalo.  The  horses  are  of  small  size, 
(under  13  hands,)  and  are  not  much  reared  by  the  natives, 
tho.se  in  use  being  principally  procured  from  Yun-nan,  in 
China.  The  hog  exists  abundantly  in  the  forests,  and  is 
domesticated  by  the  Chinese  residents.  The  single-horned 
rhinoceros  is  met  with  in  unu.sual  numbers,  and  is  hunted 
for  his  hide  and  horn,  both  of  which  are  exported  to  China. 
The  principal  boast  of  the  Siamese,  however,  is  in  the  high 
perfection  of  their  elephants,  which  here  attain  a .size  and 
beauty  elsewhere  unknown,  and  are  held  in  high  esteem 
throughout  India.  They  are  freely  used  both  for  riding 
and  as  beasts  of  burden,  except  at  Bangkok,  where  their 
use  is  expressly  limited  to  persons  of  high  rank.  A very 
great  additional  value  is  set  on  white  elephants,  evidently 
albinos,  which,  when  captured,  become  the  property  of  the 
king.  Albino  deer,  monkies,  and  even  tortoises,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  Siam. 

Among  the  birds,  the  water-birds  and  waders  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous;  geese,  ducks,  boobies,  cormorants, 
king-fishers,  storks,  and  pelicans  are  frequent;  the  forests 
abound  with  peacocks,  pheasants,  and  pigeons;  and  in  the 
Islands  are  large  flocks  of  mews  and  sea-swallows,  the  latter 
producing  the  famed  edible  birds’-nests.  Crocodiles,  geckos, 
and  other  kinds  of  lizards,  tortoises,  and  green-turtles  are 
numerous,  the  last  of  which,  as  well  as  their  eggs,  are  in 
great  repute  among  the  Siamese  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
from  their  .sale  add  not  inconsiderably  to  the  royal  revenue. 
The  boa-constrictor  here  attains  an  immense  size,  and  there 
are  many  other  species  of  snakes.  The  fish  of  the  Menam 
are  abundant,  but  of  inferior  quality.  The  only  insect  in 
Siam  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Coccus  kicca.  which  produces 
the  valuable  dye  and  gum.  the  Ujc  of  commerce. 

Manufactures. — The  Siamese  have  made  but  little  pro- 
gress in  the  useful  arts.  Ilouse-carpentry.  canoe  and  junk- 
building, manufacturing  pottery  and  coarse  cutlery,  le.ather- 
dressing,  and  the  construction  of  musical  instruments,  are 
their  chief  mechanical  employments.  A few  rude  hand- 
looms  are  in  operation,  chiefly  by  women;  but  the  fabrics, 
whether  of  silk  or  cotton,  are  of  very  coarse  quality.  Good 
brass  cannon,  some  of  them  very  large,  but  seldom  with 
proper  carriages,  are  made,  and  muskets  are  imported. 

Trade  and  Navigation. — Siam  has  a most  extensive  trade, 
both  inland  and  coastwise,  as  well  as  foreign.  Every  pro- 
vince of  the  kingdom  produces  some  article  in  foreign  de- 
mand; and  Bangkok,  from  its  situation  on  the  ^lenam,  has 
I'ecome  the  great  centre  of  all  its  commerce.  The  principal 
articles  brought  down  from  the  higher  provinces  are  rice 
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and  paddy,  cotton,  teak-timber,  and  sappan-wood.  lae,  netj. 
zoin,  ivory,  and  bees’-wax;  while  tne  districts  E,  and  W.  of 
the  Menam  furnish  gamboge,  cardamom.s,  and  sugar:  the 
Malay  provinces,  tin.  zinc,  cotton.  &c.  The  foreign  trade  is 
conducted  chiefly  with  the  S.  ports  of  Anam,  Java,  Singa- 
pore, i’ulo-l’enang,  &c.,  and  occasionally  with  British  India, 
the  United  States,  and  Britain.  Ofthe.se,  however,  the  moft 
important  is  China,  the  trade  with  which  employs  f om  200 
to  300  junks  annually,  having  an  aggregate  burden  of  about 
25,000  tons — mostly  built  in  Siam  by  Chinese,  who  alst  ai-e 
their  exclusive  navigators.  The  junks  make  one  voyage  an- 
nually, leaving  the  Menam  in  June,  and  returning  in  De- 
cember. The  exports  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  com- 
prise sugar  atid  pepper,  lac.  benzoin,  and  gamboge,  tin,  car- 
d.amoms,  ivory,  horns  and  hides,  with  other  minor  articles, 
the  imports,  all  kinds  of  textile  fabric.s,  shawls,  cotton  um- 
brellas, iron  and  steel  goods,  steel-bars,  lead  and  spelter, 
earthen  and  glass  ware,  all  kinds  of  hardware  and  cutlery, 
with  fire-arms,  musket-flint.s,  &c. — the  trade  being  carried 
on.  of  course,  in  foreign  vessels.  Nearly  the  entire  trade  to 
Siam  is  hampered  to  an  incredible  extent  by  vexatious  and 
oppressive  duties  on  all  exports  and  imports,  as  well  as  by 
the  trading  monopolies  of  the  crown. 

r<ypulati(in. — The  population  includes,  besides  the  native 
aboriginal  Siamese,  vast  numbers  of  emigrants  from  other 
countries,  Laos,  Cambodians,  Malays,  and  several  half-civil- 
ized mountain  tribes,  with  numerous  foreign  settlers: 
Chinese,  Mohammedans,  and  Hindoos  from  West  India; 
Peguans  and  Portuguese.  Crawfurd,  in  1822.  and  Mr. 
Boberts,  American  ambas.sador,  ten  years  later,  estimate 
their  numbers  as  follows: — 


Crawfurd, 
Siamese 

18Z2. 

Roberts,  1832. 

Siamese 

Laos 

Malays 

Chinese 

. 1.600.00Q 
, 1,200,006 
, 320,000 

. 500,000 

Laos 

Pp^T^iia  ns 

.•••  25,000 

Cambodians 

Malays 

Chinese 

Hindoos,  &c 

Portuguese 

25,000 

3,500 

Total 

....  2,790,500 

Total 

. 3,620,000 

By  both  authorities,  however,  the  numbers  of  the  Chinese 
settlers  are.  perhap.s,  considerably  underrated;  for.  besides 
300,000  re.sident  at  Bangkok,  they  are  dispersed  all  over  the 
country,  forming  almost  exclusively  the  miners,  sugar  ma- 
nufacturers. arti.sans,  and  merchants  of  the  entire  king- 
dom. In  1850,  M.  J.  Baptiste  Pallegoix,  Eveque  de  Mallos. 
{Bull.  Soc.  Geo.  1852,)  estimates  the  total  population  of  Siam 
at  6,005,000,  of  which  he  claims  5500  as  belonging  to  the 
Homan  Catholic  faith. 

Physical  Character.  Manners,  dc. — The  Siame.se,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Laos,  Cambodians,  and  Malays,  are  members  i 
of  the  great  Mongolian  family,  and  of  the  same  race  as  the 
people  of  Burmah  and  Anam.  In  st.atnre  they  do  not  ave- 
rage more  than  5 feet  3 inches  in  height;  and  “in  per- 
sonal appearance,”  says  Malcolm,  “ they  come  behind  any 
nation  I have  yet  seen,  especially  the  women,  among  whom 
(and  thonsands  came  under  my  notice)  I never  saw  one 
who  was  comely.”  They  have  a lighter-colored  skin  than 
the  West  Asiatics,  but  daiker  than  the  Chine.se:  and  all 
classes  delight  in  heightening  their  complexion  by  the  use 
of  turmeric.  Their  faces  are  broad  and  fiat,  with  round, 
prominent  cheek-bones,  a small  nose  obtusely  poiiited,  a 
large  month,  with  rather  thick  lips,  small,  black  eyes,  a low 
forehead,  and  very  scanty  beard.  Their  hair  is  always 
black,  thick,  coarsrf,  and  lank,  worn  close  by  both  sexes,  ex- 
cept from  the  forehead  to  the  crown,  where  it  is  about  2 
inches  long,  and  made  to  stand  erect.  The  costume  of  the 
Siamese  is  very  simple,  consisting,  in  both  sexes,  of  a cotton 
or  silk  cloth  of  dark  color  wrapped  around  the  hip.s,  with 
the  end  passed  between  the  thighs,  tucked  in  at  both  ends, 
and  descending  below  the  knees.  They  universally  stain 
the  teeth  with  an  indelible  black  dye;  and  the  better 
classes,  like  the  Chinese,  permit  the  finger-nails  to  grow  to 
an  enormous  length.  Malcolm  de.scribes  the  Siamese  as 
crafty,  ignorant,  .slothful,  and  mendacious.  But  they  are  tem- 
perate and  abstemious,  by  no  means  levengeful,  obedient  to 
the  laws,  and  strongly  attached  by  their  domestic  ties.  The 
women  perform  most  of  the  labors  of  the  field,  work  the 
boats  on  the  river,  act  as  porters,  &c.,  and  are  extensively 
employed  as  retail  traders.  Those  of  the  higher  classes 
spend  their  time  in  idleness  and  sleep.  Slavery  prevails 
throughout,  many  of  the  chiefs  having  hundreds,  some 
thousands  of  slaves;  a slave-trade  is  regularly  carried  on 
along  the  Burmese  frontier,  and  the  Cambodian  provinces 
are  periodically  invaded  by  large  bodies  of  Siamese  kidnap- 
pers. But  of  the  aggregate  number  of  slaves  in  Siam  it  is 
impossible  to  form  even  a conjecture. 

Arts. — The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Siamese  is  in  a very 
rude  and  backward  state— the  houses  of  the  lower  orders 
being  formed  wholly  of  wood  or  bamboo,  roofed  with  palm 
leaves,  and  mostly  raised  on  piles,  as  in  the  rest  of  ultra- 
Gangetic  India.  A few  only  in  the  capital  are  built  with 
brick  and  mortar.  Many  of  their  houses,  too,  are  constructed 
on  boats,  which  abound  on  the  river  near  Bangkok.  Ot  the 
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Arch  they  are  wholly  ignorant.  Roads  there  are  none;  and 
wheel-carriages  are  all  but  unknown.  On  their  religious 
edifices,  however,  the  Siamese  bestow  abundant  labor  and 
expense:  these  are  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  and  co- 
vered with  tiles,  having  all  the  wood-work  laboriously 
carved  and  gilded,  and  filled  with  carved  and  richly-giit 
images  of  Boodha. 

Language,  Literature,  and  Education. — The  Siamese  lan- 
guage is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  construction ; it  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Chinese  and  Malay,  and  is 
easily  acquired  by  foreigners.  The  alphabet  consists  of  36 
consonants  and  12  vowels;  and  the  written  characters,  like 
the  Burmese  and  Peguan,  resemble  the  Pali  and  Sanscrit. 
The  roots  are  few  in  number — all  monosyllabic;  and  there 
are  no  terminations  to  indicate  gender,  number,  person, 
mood,  or  tense.  The  literature  is  meagre,  uninteresting, 
and,  in  point  of  imagination  and  force  of  expression,  much 
below  the  Arabic.  Persian,  or  Ilindostanee;  the  style  is 
simple  and  literal,  but  by  no  means  perspicuous;  and  the 
compositions,  except  epistolary,  are  wholly  metrical,  consist- 
ing of  songs,  romances,  and  a few  chronicles;  but  the 
Siamese  have  no  written  dramas,  nor  any  history,  beyond 
the  dry  chronologies  of  their  kings.  Education  is  carried 
to  a very  limited  extent ; few  can  do  more  than  read  and 
write  awkwardly,  and  perhaps  cast  accounts. 

Government,  Army,  Navy,  and  lievenue.  Laws,  <£c. — The 
government  of  Siam  is  a thorough  despotism,  subject  to  no 
restraint,  except  the  apprehension  of  a popular  tumult  or 
foreign  invasion.  The  king,  therefore,  is  considered  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  in  the  light  of  a deity,  and  addressed  as 
such,  his  most  common  designations  being  “ Sacred  lord  of 
lives,”  “Owner  of  all,”  “Most  exalted  and  infallible  lord,” 
&c.  The  sovereign,  however,  appears  to  admit  some  share 
of  dependence  on  the  Emperor  of  China,  to  whom  a periodi- 
cal tribute  is  sent.  Next  in  rank  to  the  king,  but  immea- 
surably below  him,  is  the  wang-na,  or  viceroy,  one  of  the 
most  exalted  princes,  chosen  by  the  king  at  his  accession, 
to  assist  him  in  his  duties;  and  under  this  officer  is  a su- 
preme council  of  ministers,  undertaking  the  different  de- 
partments of  government.  There  is  neither  hereditary  rank 
nor  aristocracy  in  Siam;  and  the  people  generally  seem  to 
be  mere  slaves,  subservient  in  all  things  to  the  pride  and 
caprice  of  the  sovereign.  Indeed,  every  adult  male  Siamese 
is  compelled  nominally  to  give  a third  of  his  time  to  the 
king’s  .service,  though  he  usually  pays  in  lieu  an  exemp- 
tion-tax, or  finds  a substitute. 

There  is  no  standing  army,  but  every  able-bodied  m.ale  is 
liable  to  be  called  into  the  field  by  the  mere  will  of  his  chief. 
At  Bangkok,  the  capital,  there  is  the  semblance  of  a respect- 
able navy,  consisting  of  scores  of  war-junks,  galleys,  and 
other  vessels  of  various  sizes,  built  on  the  Cochin-Chinese 
model,  and  mounting  heavy  guns.  But  the  Siamese  are  no 
sailors ; and  when  brought  into  service,  these  vessels  are 
manned  by  the  promiscuous  populace,  and  officered  by 
Chinese  or  other  foreigners.  The  government  revenue 
amounted,  in  Crawfurd’s  time,  to  about  $15,500,000.  The 
militaiy  and  civil  governors  are  also  judges  and  magis- 
trates, and  decide  cases,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  provincial 
viceroy.  There  are  written  laws,  which  are  made,  altered, 
or  amended  at  the  sovereign’s  will,  but  apparently  gene- 
rally formed  on  the  Chinese  model.  Offences  are  punished, 
as  in  China,  by  a very  liberal  and  indiscriminate  applica- 
tion of  the  bamboo.  No  distinction  is  made  between  of- 
fenders, even  should  they  be  priests;  nor  are  pecuniary 
considerations  for  crimes  allowable. 

lietigion. — The  Siamese  profess  Boodhism  of  a very  de- 
graded kind,  introduced  into  the  country  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century.  The  priests  are  called  ialapohis; 
and  it  is  compulsory  on  every  man  to  devote  the  early  part 
of  his  life  to  the  sacred  office.  The  regular  priests  live  to- 
gether in  large  monasteries,  called  l-youngs,  near  the  temples, 
divided  into  six  grades,  and  acknowledging  the  direction  of  a 
superior;  above  them  all  is  the  San-krat.  or  high-priest,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  king,  and  ranks  next  to  him  in  spiritual 
authority.  The  priests,  unlike  the  laity,  are  alv»ays  respect- 
ably dressed  in  yellow  robes,  like  those  of  Ceylon  and  other 
Bondhist  countries.  The  moral  code  of  the  religion  is  com- 
prised in  five  negative  precepts:  1.  Not  to  kill,  (which  ex- 
tends to  animals,  plants,  and  even  seeds:)  2.  Not  to  steal; 
3.  To  commit  no  impurity;  4.  Not  to  tell  falsehoods;  5.  To 
drink  no  intoxicating  liquors.  Little  attention,  however,  is 
paid  to  any  of  these,  except  by  the  priests,  it  being  the  busi- 
ness of  the  laity  to  sin,  and  of  the  Udapoins  not  only  to  be 
h'ly  themselves,  but  by  their  holiness  to  expiate  the  sins 
01  the  people.  They  have  many  occasional  ceremonials  of  an 
impressive  character,  among  which  are  their  ftinerals  or 
burnings  of  the  dead.  A Protestant  mission  from  America 
was  established  in  Siam,  in  1833:  and  a printing-press, 
under  the  superintendence  of  these  missionaries,  is  in  ope- 
ration. 

History. — Siam  appears  to  have  no  place  in  history  prior 
to  A.  D.  638,  and  the  credible  records  go  back  only  to  1.350, 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Ayuthia  or  Yuthia,  the  old  ca- 
pital. The  first  notice  of  the  Siamese  by  European  writers 
is  an  account  of  an  overland  expedition  against  Malacca  in 
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I 1502.  In  1612  an  Engli.sh  ship  ascended  the  river  as  far  as 
Yuthia:  eight  years  after  which,  the  Portuguese  sent  thither 
their  first  missionaries.  In  1683,  Constantine  Phaulcon.  an 
enterprising  Greek,  became  prime  minister,  and  (like  Bishop 
Adran  in  Cochin-China  subsequently)  introduced  a respect 
for  European  customs  and  notions.  Mutual  embassies  were 
at  this  period  sent  between  Siam  and  the  court  of  France. 
Contests  for  the  throne  distracted  the  country  from  1690  till 
1759,  during  which  interval.  Alompra,  the  victorious  founder 
of  the  present  Burman  dynasty,  seized  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and 
Martaban,  and  overran  the  whole  valley  of  the  Menam.  At 
the  present  time  the  kingdom  is  stated  to  be  in  a more 
prosperous  state  than  ever.  Although  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces are  lost,  it  has  recently  become  possessed  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  fertile  sections  of  Cambodia,  em- 
bracing the  rich  province  of  Bata-bang;  and  recently,  also, 
it  has  acquired  dominion  over  the  North  Malay  states  of 

Kedah,  Patani,  Ligor,  &c. Adj.  and  inhab.  Siamese,  si'a- 

meez'. 

SIAM.  GULF  OF,  between  lat.  7°  and  14°  N.,  and  Ion.  99° 
and  105°  E.,  is  wholly  surrounded  by  Siam,  except  on  the 
S.,  where  it  opens  into  the  China  Sea.  Length.  500  miles; 
breadth  at  entrance,  300  miles.  It  receives  the  Menam  and 
several  other  rivers. 

SIAMO,  se-d'mo,  SIAO  or  SIAUW,  se-d'o,  an  island  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  between  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Celebes 
and  Sangir.  Circuit,  about  35  miles.  Lat.  2°  25'  N.,  Ion. 
125°  27'  E.  Surface  elevated,  and  it  contains  a volcano. 

SIAMPA,  a country  of  South-east  Asia.  See  Tsiampa. 

SIAN.  a city  of  China.  See  See-ngan. 

SIANG-YA.NG,  se-dng'  ydng',  a city  of  China,  province  of 

Iloo-pe,  capital  of  a department,  on  the  Han-kiang;  lat. 
about  32°  N.,  Ion.  112°  E.  Siang  is  the  name  of  several 
Chinese  towns  of  inferior  rank. 

SIANO,  se-3'no,  a town  of  Naple.s,  province  of  Principato 
Citra,  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  2500. 

SIAO.  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  See  Siamo. 

SIARA,  Brazil.  SeeCE.\RA. 

SIAS,  se-ds^  a river  of  Russia,  government  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, enters  Lake  Ladoga  on  its  S.  side,  after  a N.N.W. 
course  of  100  miles. 

SI'ASCON^SET,  a village  at  the  S.E,  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  contains  a fine  hotel 
and  about  70  houses,  usually  occupied  only  in  the  warm 
season.  It  is  a place  of  fashionable  resort,  celebrated  for  its 
fine  sea  air  and  ocean  scenery. 

SIASKOI  (.se-^,stkoi)  CANAL,  in  Russia,  23  miles  in 
length,  connects  the  rivers  Sveer  and  Volkhov. 

SI-AS-LAW,  a post-office  of  Lane  co.,  Oregon. 

SIAUGUES-SAINT-ROMAIN,  see'og/  sIno  ro'mSN«^  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Haute-Loire,  17  miles  S.E. 
of  Brioude.  Pop.  about  1900. 

SIAUW,  one  of  the  Sangir  Islands.  See  Siamo 

SIAWSK.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Sievsk. 

SIB,  seeb,  a maiitime  town  of  East  Arabia,  dominions, 
and  22  miles  W.  of  Muscat,  on  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  has  the 
reputation  of  being  peculiarly  healthy. 

SIBB,  a town  of  West  Beloochistan,  75  miles  N.E.  of  Bun- 
poor. 

SlBtBERTOFT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

SIB'BKRTSWOLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SIB/DON-CARWOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

SIBERIA,  sl-becfre-a,  called  also  SIBIRI,  se-beeh-ee.  (Fr. 
Sibirie,  .see'b.-i'ree/ ; Ger.  Sihirien,  se-bee^re-en,)  a large  section 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  occupying  the  whole  of  North  Asia, 
between  lat.  4.5°  and  78°  N.,  and  Ion.  60°  E.  and  170°  W.  It 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ; E.  by  the  Sea  of  Kam- 
tchatka  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean;  S.  by  the  Sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk, China,  and  Independent  Tartary;  and  AV.  by  Russia 
in  Europe.  Greatest  length,  from  W.  to  E.,  about  3600 
miles;  greatest  breadth,  about  2000  miles.  Area.  4,812,389 
square  miles.  Its  administrative  divisions,  with  their  sepa- 
rate areas  and  population,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table : — 


Divisions,  Area,  and  Population  of  Siberia, 


Governments. 

Area  In 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

West  Siberia— 

Tobolsk 

564,614^ 

Tomsk ) 

Om.sk \ 

633,618 

East  Siberia — 

Yeniseisk  

1,010,571 

505,950 

y 

2,887,184 

Trkootsk.  

Yakootsk*  

1, 428,500 
185,986 

Okhotsk 

Kamtchatka 

196,730 

Tchooktehee 

286,420, 

»Total 

4,812,.389 

* The  country  S.  of  Lake  Baikal,  embracing  nearly  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Atlai,  has  recently  been  organized  into  a govern- 
ment called  the  Trans  Baikalean. 
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These  vast  possessions  have  lately  been  increased  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  entire  region  extending  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Atnoor  or  Saghalien.  from  the  junction  of 
the  Shilka  and  Argoon,  which  form  the  Amoor,  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Saghalien;  comprising  an  area  esti- 
mated at  231,875,  which,  added  to  the  above,  gives  a total  of 
6,044.264  square  miles. 

This  immense  territory  has  much  less  diversity  of  surfiice 
than  might  be  supposed  from  its  extent.  Assuming  the 
meridian  of  105°  as  a line  of  demarcation,  two  regions  will 
be  formed — a W.  and  an  E.,  exhibiting  a very  marked  dif- 
feience  in  the  configuration  of  the  surface.  Both  regions 
have  their  greatest  altitude  in  the  S..  and  may  be  considered 
as  a vast  inclined  plane,  sloping  gradually  N.  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  but  the  E.  region  is  traversed  in  different  directions 
by  several  mountainous  tracts:  whereas  the  W.  region,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chain  of  the  Ural  on  the  W.,  and  that 
of  the  Altai  on  the  S.  frontiers,  forms  a vast  plain,  almost 
unbroken  by  any  greater  heights  than  a few  hills,  and  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  which  wind  across  it.  This  plain,  to- 
wards the  S.,  has  a height  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
but  towards  the  N.,  is  so  near  its  level  as  often  to  become 
extensively  inundated.  For  convenience  of  description,  it 
has  been  arranged,  according,  to  its  productive  powers,  in 
four  divisions : the  steppe  or  7 a.storal,  the  agricultural,  the 
woody,  and  the  moorland  or  1 mdra.  The  steppe,  occupying 
the  most  elevated  partof  the  v'ain,  extends  from  the  S.  fron- 
tiers northward  to  lat.  55°;  and  from  the  W.  frontiers,  with- 
in the.se  limits,  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Irtish.  The 
greater  part  of  it  consists  of  what  is  called  the  Steppe  of 
Ishim,  and  has  a bare  and  almost  sterile  surface,  often  in- 
crusted  with  salt,  but  occasionally  covered  with  a scanty 
vegetation,  and  sometimes  even  enlivened  by  tracts  of  green 
pasture,  over  which  the  nomadic  tribes  roam  with  their 
flocks  and  herds.  The  agricultural  division  extends  N.  to 
lat.  60°.  In  many  parts,  where  it  borders  on  the  steppe,  it 
hae  only  occasional  tracts  which  have  been  or  can  be  advan- 
tageously brought  under  the  plough. 

The  region  where  agriculture  might  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted on  a large  scale,  occupies  an  extent  more  than  double 
that  of  the  British  Islands,  and.  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, might  furnish  subsistence  to  a very  large  popula- 
tion; but,  as  yet,  it  is  only  the  more  fertile  alluvial  tracts 
adjacent  to  the  rivers  that  have  been  brought  under  any-' 
*^hing  like  regular  culture.  Within  this  division,  though 
not  properly  belonging  to  it,  is  the  Steppe  of  Baraba,  situated 
between  the  Irtish  and  the  Obi.  The  S.  portion  greatly  re- 
Etmibles  the  Steppe  of  Ishim,  though  on  the  whole  it  is  not 
BO  arid,  and  has  a more  abundant  vegetation.  The  N.  por- 
tion, though  flat  and  swampy,  is  covered  with  nearly  con- 
tinuous forests  of  birch  and  fir,  haunted  by  numerous  wild 
animals,  including  the  beaver.  This  portion  of  the  Baraba 
or  Barabinza  Steppe  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
commencement  of  the  wooded  division,  which  extends  N.  to 
lat.  64°,  and  in  parts  to  66°,  though  in  the  higher  latitude 
the  trees  are  seldom  of  very  vigorous  growth.  The  whole 
of  this  division  is  covered  with  vast  forests  of  birch  and  dif- 
ferent species  of  fir  and  pine.  It  is  not  at  all  adapted  to 
agricultui'e,  but  barley  and  rye  are  occasionally  cultivated, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Berezov,  near  lat.  64°,  where 
also  turnips  of  great  size  are  grown.  The  population,  few 
in  numbers,  are  settled  principally  on  the  banks  of  the  Obi 
and  Yenisei,  and  live  chiefly  on  game  and  fish  ; the  latter,  in- 
cluding salmon,  sturgeon,  and  herrings,  a.scending  from  the 
sea  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Tom.  Wild  animals, 
also,  are  very  numerous,  and  many  valuable  furs  are  ob- 
tained. 

The  last  division  is  that  of  the  moorland  or  tundra,  con- 
sisting of  a low,  monotonous  flat,  covered  with  moss,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  trees.  It  extends  along  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  has  so  rigorous  a climate,  that  even  in 
summer  ice  is  found  a few  inches  below  the  surface.  Here 
the  reindeer  exists  in  vast  herds,  both  wild  and  domesti- 
cated; white  bears  and  foxes  are  also  numerous,  and  fur- 
nish valuable  furs;  and  the  coasts  and  mouths  of  the  rivers 
are  frequented  by  immense  shoals  offish  and  fiocks  of  fowl. 
One  remarkable  feature  in  the  W.  part  of  the  tundra  is  an 
isolated  mountain  mass,  which  rises  with  steep  sides  N.  of 
Obdorsk,  about  lat.  66°,  and  forms  a kind  of  range  divided 
Into  five  summits,  the  loftiest  of  which  attains  the  height 
of  4992  feet. 

Siberia  to  the  E.  of  Ion.  105°,  forming  nearly  one-half  of 
the  whole  territory,  has  a much  more  diversified  surface 
than  the  W.  region,  and  owing  partly  to  its  general  rugged- 
nesH  and  elevation,  and  partly  to  the  greater  severity  of  the 
limate,  has  much  less  land  adapted  to  agricultural  pur- 
p(,ses.  The  Sea  of  Okhotsk  has  a bold  and  rocky  shore,  and 
the  country  behind  rises  with  a steep  ascent,  till  a moun- 
tain-range is  formed  with  a general  altitude  of  nearly  3000 
feet  above  sea-level.  This  range,  under  the  name  of  the 
^tinovoi  Mountains,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast 
till  it  reaches  the  frontiers  of  China,  where  *it  takes  the 
name  of  the  Yablonoi  Mountains,  and  proceeding  W.,  con- 
tinues for  a long  distance  to  form  the  boundary  between  the 
two  empires.  It  then  takes  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of 
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Daooria,  and  throws  out  numerous  raraificatirns,  which 
continuing  W.,  extend  their  arms  round  Lake  baikal,  and 
cover  almost  all  the  S.  part  of  the  government  of  Irkootsk. 
Other  ramifications  proceeding  N.  form  the  watersheds  ot 
the  numerous  affluents  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lena.  On 
both  sides  of  this  river  the  surface  continues  elevated,  and 
forms  a table  land,  the  interior  of  which  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly known. 

The  best  portions  of  East  Siberia  occur  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
government  of  Irkootsk,  where,  in  the  lower  and  more  open 
valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Baikal,  cultivation  has  been 
attempted  with  success,  and  the  oak  and  hazel,  unknown 
in  other  parts  of  Siberia,  are  found  growing  freely.  In  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  same  government,  where  the  con- 
figuration of  the  surface  does  not  present  invincible  ol> 
Stacies,  all  the  grains  of  Europe  are  grown,  and  even  the 
mountains  and  hills  are  covered  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  with  good  pasture.  Still  farther  N.,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Yakootsk.  as  far  as  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
corn  is  cultivated  in  patches  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Lena, 
though  the  far  greater  pal  t of  it  is  covered  with  fir  and  pine, 
with  so  much  intervening  space  between  the  trees  that  a 
good  deal  of  herbage  springs  up,  and  helps  to  nourish  the 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  which  are  kept  by  the  Yakoots, 
and  grazed  chiefly  on  an  immense  tract  of  low  land  which 
extends  from  the  Lena  E.  to  the  Aldan. 

The  newly-acquired  possessions  are  represented  as  being 
very  fertile,  and  the  soil  fit  for  all  kinds  of  culture,  but  is 
as  yet  untouched  by  the  human  hand.  The  whole  country 
is  said  to  be  covered  with  meadows,  and  bounding  with 
the  beat  kind  of  timber,  including  oak.  for  ship-building. 
The  river  Amoor  teems  with  all  kinds  of  fish,  the  most 
delicate  known,  and  some  said  to  be  strangers  to  other 
waters.  The  forests  are  full  of  game,  including  bears  and 
wolves.  Grain  and  bread  were  unknown  to  the  natives, 
who  now  eagerly  seek  the  latter  in  their  barter  with  the 
Rus.sians. 

The  N.  part  of  East  Siberia  consists  of  two  distinct  por- 
tions, the  one  extending  from  Ion.  105°  E.  to  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Lena,  and  the  other  from  that  valley  to  Behring’s  Sea. 
The  former  portion  is  very  imperfectly  known;  but  the  lat- 
ter. as  far  as  the  Kolyma,  is  ti  aversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  chains 
of  low  hills,  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  valleys  or 
open  plains,  and  generally  overgrown  with  stunted  larch 
and  birch.  In  these  valleys  and  plains  are  numerous  lakes, 
generally  well  supplied  with  fish,  and  bordered  by  low 
banks,  on  which  a rich  grassy  sward  is  often  seen.  Another 
remarkable  feature  in  this  locality  is  the  number  of  aihuty, 
or  dry  lakes,  consisting  of  a kind  of  wide  basins,  so  far  be- 
low the  general  level  of  the  sui  face  as  to  have  become  filled 
with  water  when  the  rivers  overflowed  their  banks,  and  yet 
so  shallow,  that  the  clefts  produced  by  the  winter  frost  form 
nattxral  drains,  through  which  the  water  escapes,  and  leaves 
t’ne  lakes  almost  dry.  The  alluvial  bottom,  owing  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  summer, 
becomes  clothed  with  the  finest  turf.  When  the  drainage 
is  less  complete,  extensive  morasses  are  formed,  covered 
only  with  moss  or  stunted  larches,  and  so  destitute  of  pro- 
per pasture,  that  the  districts  in  which  they  prevail  are 
almost  uninhabited.  To  the  E.  of  the  Kolyma,  branches 
from  the  Stanovoi  Mountains  stretch  N.,  and  form  a series 
of  ranges  which  frequently  rise  from  2600  to  3000  feet 
Some  of  these  penetrate  to  the  N.  coast,  and  are  seen  form- 
ing precipitous  clitfs  at  Shelatskoi  Kos,  Cape  North,  and 
other  headlands.  Other  ramifications  from  the  Stanovoi 
pursue  an  opposite  cour.se,  and  traverse  the  remarkable 
peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  almost  centrally  to  its  S.  ex- 
tremity. 

Eiiiers  and  Lales. — The  rivers  are  both  numerous  and  of 
great  magnitude.  From  the  configuration  of  the  country, 
they  almost  all  flow  in  a N.  direction,  and  belong  to  the 
basin  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  only  exceptions  are  in  the 
E..  where  the  Anadeer  flows  E.  into  Behring’s  Sea,  and  a 
great  number  of  small  streams,  following  the  same  direction, 
fall  either  into  the  .same  sea  or  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk ; 
and  in  the  S.E..  where  the  Amoor  forms  the  boumlary  on 
the  side  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  consequently  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  North  I’acifie.  The  great, rivers  belong- 
ing to  the  Arctic  basin  flow  for  the  most  part  through  im- 
mense tracts  of  level  country,  .and  hence  are  remarkable  at 
once  for  the  length  of  their  course,  the  volume  of  water 
which  they  accumulate  from  numerous  and  important 
affluents,  and  the  few  obstacles  which  they  present  to  a 
continuous  navigation.  The  advantages  which  they  offer  in 
the  latter  respect  are  diminished  by  the  long  period  during 
w'hich  they  are  frozen  over ; but  even  then  they  do  not 
cea.se  to  be  available  for  traffic,  and  become,  in  fact,  the 
great  highways  of  the  country.  The  Obi  is  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  the  Old  World;  the  length  of  its  course  is 
2400  miles.  Among  its  important  affluents,  many  of  them 
magnificent  rivers,  are  the  Irtish,  Ishim.  and  Tobol,  which, 
by  uniting  their  stn*.ams,  more  than  double  its  volume:  the 
Tom.  Tchoollm.  and  Ket.  The  estuary  of  the  Obi  forms  a 
gulf  from  70  miles  to  80  miles  wide,  and  above  400  miles 
long.  The  quantities  of  fish  taken  in  it,  and  along  the  whole 
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ootiTue  of  th  . riref,  and  ia  its  tributaries,  are  almost  incre-  1 
dib>e.  Accoiding  to  Erman,  the  qu.antity  consumed  in  the  I 
government  of  Tobolsk  alone,  and  wholly  taken  from  it, 
cannot  be  less  than  65,000  tons  annually. 

The  Yenisei,  the  second  river  in  importance,  if  measui-ed 
ftnm  the  commencement  of  the  Selenga,  its  remotest  tribu- 
tary, exceeds  in  length  that  of  the  Obi  by  100  miles.  Its 
most  important  affluents  are  the  Selenga;  the  Angara, 
which  receives  the  discharge  of  the  lake,  and,  in  the  lower 
pait  of  its  course,  takes  the  name  of  Upper  Toongooska;  the 
Sliddle  Toongooska,  ;ind  the  Lower  Toongooska.  The  estuary 
of  the  Yenisei  is  about  20  miles  wide,  and  200  miles  long. 
The  Lena  has  a course  of  about  2400  miles.  It  rises  scarcely 
20  miles  W.  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  becomes  navigable  at  50 
miles  from  its  source.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Vitim,  which  has  a cour.se  of  700  miles,  of  which  a consider- 
able part  is  navigable;  the  Olekma,  which  flows  500  miles 
through  interminable  forests;  the  Aldan,  draining  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  table-land  between  Ion.  125°  and  140°  E. ; 
and  the  Viliooi,  which  rises  in  a mountainous  district  not 
far  from  the  Lower  Toongooska.  and  flows  W.  for  about  600 
miles.  The  Amoor.  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Shilka  and 
Argoon,  near  lat.  53°  N.,  Ion.  122°  E.,  has  a length,  inclu- 
ding its  longest  affluent,  estimated  at  2200  miles.  It  makes 
three  remarkable  bends,  but  flows  in  a general  E.  direction, 
entering  the  Gulf  of  Saghalian  about  lat.  22°  27'  N.,  Ion. 
140°  E.  Its  principal  affluents  from  the  N.,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are  the  Tcheekeeree  (Tshikiri)  and  the 
Ileukon.  In  1849  the  Amoor  w.as  carefully  explored  by  a 
party  of  Cossacks,  headed  by  the  Russian  Governor-General 
and  his  staff,  in  two  small  iron  steamers  built  at  Shilka,  <a 
mining  settlement  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  was 
found  everywhere  navigable,  without  rapids  or  any  other 
serious  encumbrances.  The  descent  of  the  river  occupied 
33  days.  At  its  mouth  the  party  formed  a settlement  on  a 
deep  and  extensive  harbor,  protected  from  nearly  every  wind 
by  the  island  of  Kerafter  or  Saghalien,  which  the  Russians 
had  taken  possession  of  years  before.  The  four  large  rivers 
above  mentioned  fer  surpass  in  magnitude  all  the  other 
rivers  of  .Siberia. 

The  most  important  of  the  minor  rivers  which  send  their 
waters  directly  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  are  the  Taz,  between 
the  Obi  and  Yenisei ; the  Khatanga,  the  united  Anabara  and 
Olem,  and  the  Olenek,  between  the  Yenisei  and  Lena;  and 
to  the  E.  of  the  latter,  the  Yana,  Indighirka,  and  Kolyma. 
The  course  of  the  first  is  5G0  miles;  that  of  e.ach  of  the  two 
last,  700  miles.  These  minor  rivers,  like  the  larger,  abound 
with  fish,  and  at  their  mouths  are  frequented  by  such  im- 
mense flocks  of  vater-fowl,  as  often  to  darken  the  air  for 
miles  around. 

The  only  important  lakes  are  those  of  Baikal,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkootsk,  and  Balkash-Nor  or  Tengheez,  chiefly 
in  the  S.  of  the  government  of  Omsk,  but  partly  within  the 
Chinese  frontiers.  Numerous  other  lakes  are  scattered  over 
the  surface,  and  more  especially  in  the  tundras,  where 
whole  chains  of  them,  covering  extensive  tracts,  not  unfre- 
quently  occur. 

Cn’ologij. — The  geology  of  Siberia  is  very  imperfectly 
known,  and  hence,  in  the  best  m.aps  of  it  which  have  been 
published,  considerable  tracts  are  left  absolutely  blank. 
Granite  .and  crystalline  schists  are  found  chiefly  on  the  E. 
slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  the  S.  among  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  Alt.ai,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Middle  Toongooska.  and  in  the  very  E.  extremity  of  the 
country,  from  Ion.  165°  to  the  shores  of  Behring's  Strait. 
The  volcanic  rocks  belong  mostly  to  the  tertiary  period,  and 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  S..  in  connection  with  the  granite 
and  crystalline  schists  above  described.  They  compo.se  the 
great  mass  of  the  mountain  range  which  skirts  the  W.  shores 
of  Lake  Baikal,  and  are  seen  in  a still  more  m.agnificent  and 
Interesting  form  in  the  mountains  which  proceed  from  N.  to 
S.  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of  K.amt- 
chatka,  where  several  are  active  volcanoes.  Palaeozoic  rocks, 
including  under  the  designation  rocks  belonging  partly  to 
the  Siluri.an.  partly  to  the  Devonian,  and  partly  to  the  car- 
boniferous systems,  are  developed,  chiefly  in  the  S.,  where 
they  occupy  a large  space  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  with  its 
apex  at  the  town  of  Irkootsk,  and  the  base  on  the  parallel 
of  60°.  Another  large  development  of  the  same  i-ocks  is 
seen  on  the  N.IV.  and  N.  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  to  a 
considerable  distance  inland.  Secondary  rocks,  higher  in 
the  series  than  the  carbon ifei'ous  system,  occupy  a consider- 
able tract  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Irtish:  a 
more  partial  development  of  the  same  rocks  is  seen  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Obi.  But  by  far  the  most  extensive  formation 
In  Siberia  is  the  tertiary,  which  stretches  almost  conti- 
nuou.sly  from  the  last  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains  E.,  across 
the  Obi  to  the  valley  of  tlie  Yenisei ; and  in  other  quarters, 
though  more  intermingled  with  earlier  form.ations,  covers  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole  surface.  The  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  almost  throughout  the  whole  extent,  and 
to  a considerable  distance  inland,  have  a deep  .alluvial  cover- 
ing, remarkable  for  containing  deposits  of  fossil  elephants 
and  other  anim.als  in  such  quantities,  that  the  ivory  obtained 
from  them  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce.  l 
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1 Minerals. — The  minerals  of  Siberia  are  of  immense  value, 

I and  though  the  real  extent  of  surface  on  which  they  are 
found  is  as  yet  only  roughly  guessed  at,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  most  precious  of  all  the  metals  exists  here  in 
greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Old  IVorld. 
Till  recently,  the  auriferous  deposits  were  supposed  to  be 
almost  confined  to  the  E.  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
to  occupy  a zone  extending  from  5°  to  6°  of  latitude  to 
the  N.  and  S.  of  Yekaterinboorg.  The  gold  obtained  from 
this  zone  never  exceeded  $2.5()b,000  in  any  one  year,  and 
had  even  begun  to  decrease,  in  consequence  of  the  exha  ustion 
of  the  alluvia  of  certain  tracts,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
some  of  the  E.  regions,  particularly  in  the  governments  of 
Tom.sk  and  Yeniseisk,  were  highly  auriferous,  and  that  a 
tract  larger  in  area  than  the  whole  of  France  contains  gold, 
not  in  its  alluvia,  hut  in  the  very  matrix  of  its  rocks  of 
palaeozoic  schists  and  limestone.  These  regions  alone,  in 
1843,  raised  gold  to  the  value  of  $11,250,000,  being  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  principal  mining  districts  are  those  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains already  mentioned,  the  Alta'i,  and  Nertchinsk,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Amoor.  In  the  first,  besides  gold,  a good  deal  of 
copper  and  iron,  and  some  silver  .and  platinum,  are  obtained. 
The  second  district  extends  over  a great  part  of  the  Alta'i 
range,  but  has  its  central  locality  at  Barnaul.  Its  produce 
in  gold,  which  used  to  be  sm.all,  has  lately  been  much  in- 
creased. It  has  also  extensive  veins  of  copper,  though  the 
ore  in  general  is  not  very  rich,  and  hence,  unless  very  easily 
smelted,  is  scarcely  worth  working.  Argentiferous  lead  al.so 
is  found,  but  in  le.ss  abundance.  Iron,  remarkable  for  its 
natural  malleable  properties,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  exist  in 
the  same  district.  In  the  district  of  Nertchinsk,  the  mine.*, 
which  are  worked  over  an  extent  of  160  miles,  are  particu- 
larly rich  in  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  iron.  The  lateral  valleys 
of  the  Yablonoi  Mountains  running  from  them  into  the 
longitudinal  valley  of  the  Shilka,  have  also  been  found  to 
be  highly  auriferous,  and  are  now,  as  already  mentioned, 
yielding  large  quantities  of  gold.  In  the  same  district  of 
Nertchinsk,  are  also  celebrated  mines  of  emerald  and  topaz, 
found  generally  in  connection  with  tin  lodes. 

The  other  minerals  of  Siberia  deserving  of  notice  are  salt, 
found  in  natur.al  crystals  on  the  banks  of  lakes,  chiefly  in 
the  steppes  of  Ishim  and  Baraba;  jasper  and  porphyry  of 
great  beauty,  quarried  especially  in  the  valley  of  the 
Charysh,  among  the  Alta'i  Mountains;  lapis-lazuli,  found 
among  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Baikal;  dia- 
monds, found  occasionally  on  the  E.  slopes  of  the  Ural 
Mountains;  and  malachite,  obtained  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  from  all  the  mining  districts. 

Climate. — This  country  is  remarkable  for  the  rigor  of  its 
climate.  The  isothermal  line  which  skirts  the  S.  coast  of 
Iceland,  in  proceeding  E.,  descends  rapidly  till  it  reaches  St. 
Petersburg,  and  then  more  gradually  till  it  reaches  Ion.  100° 
E.,  where  it  is  found  in  lat.  52°.  From  this  point  it  proceeds 
nearly  due  E.,  passing  through  the  S.  part  of  Lake  Baikal, 
the  town  of  Nertchinsk,  and  the  S.  extremity  of  Kamt- 
chatka.  It  thus  appears  that  the  S.  coast  of  Iceland,  in 
lat.  63°,  has  the  same  mean  temperature  as  East  Siberia  in 
lat.  52°.  In  like  manner,  the  line  of  permanent  ground- 
frost  descends  in  parts  of  Siberia  as  far  S.  as  lat.  56°.  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  Edinburgh ; and  over  the  whole  country, 
E.  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  as  low  as  lat.  60°.  Erman 
found  in  Yakootsk,  in  a well  which  had  been  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  42  feet,  that  the  fine  sand  and  clay  were  so  frozen 
that  the  spade  was  useless,  and  the  miner’s  pickaxe  alone 
could  pierce  them ; and  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that 
the  heat  of  the  earth  increases  in  a certaiTi  ratio  from  the 
surface  to  the  centre,  calculates  that  in  this  locality  the 
melting  point  of  ice  or  snow,  and  consequently  the  depth  to 
which  the  well  must  have  been  sunk  to  obtain  water,  was 
not  less  than  630  feet.  He  found  that  annually  between 
the  17th  of  December  and  18th  of  February,  and  most  fre- 
^quently  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  January,  cold  is  experi- 
enced exceeding  40°  Reaumur  or  58°  Fahrenheit,  in  other 
words,  a cold  90°  Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point;  and 
that  for  two  entire  months,  or  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole 
year,  mercury  is  a solid  body.  This  extreme  winter  is  suc- 
ceeded by  an  exceedingly  warm  summer.  The  thaw 
usually  commences  on  the  first  of  April,  and  the  tempera- 
ture increases  rapidly  till  it  attains  its  maximum  in  July. 
In  this  month  the  average  height  of  the  thermometer  is 
alx)ut  66°  Fahrenheit;  but  it  not  unfrequently  ri.ses  in  the 
shade  above  77°.  The  climate  of  Y'akootsk,  however,  is 
admitted  to  be  extreme  even  in  Siberia,  for  in  the  IV.  part 
of  it  mercury  does  not  freeze  every  year  except  in  very  high 
latitudes;  and  even  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
owing  probably  to  the  influence  of  the  sea,  Erman  did  not 
find  the  ground  frozen.  In  Yakootsk.  notwithstanding  its 
long  and  extreme  winter,  there  are  128  days  in  the  year 
without  frost;  and  within  that  period  several  kinds  of  grain, 
not  excluding  wheat,  have  time  to  attain  maturity : and  in 
rich  alluvial  soils  often  produce  a return  of  fifteenfold. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  are  very  limited,  and 
are  confined  for  the  most  part  to  a few  of  the  larger  towns, 

1 where  government  factories  have  been  established.  The 
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more  important  articles  are  leather,  earthenware,  porcelain, 
glass,  and  hardware.  In  some  places,  as  at  Telma.  large 
woollen  and  linen  factories  employ  a considerable  number 
of  hands,  chiefly  exiles,  in  weaving  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
and  in  conducting  all  the  previous  processes  of  preparing 
the  wool,  flax,  dc.  These  tissues  are  generallj’^  of  a coarse 
description,  and  are  not  in  great  demand,  as  almost  all  the 
articles  of  ordinary  dress  are  provided  at  home,  and  formed 
with  comparatively  little  trouble,  out  of  the  skins  of  rein- 
deer, sheep,  and  various  other  animals.  Among  the  Ostiaks 
a clothing  made  of  fish-skin,  very  impervious  to  cold,  is 
very  commonly  worn. 

Trade,  <Cv. — The  trade  is  of  considerable  extent;  and  in  so 
far  as  confined  to  the  produce  of  the  country,  consists 
chiefly  of  cattle,  fish,  caviar,  furs,  skins,  and  metals.  A 
very  important  transit  trade  is  also  carried  on  across  the 
country  between  Russia  in  Europe  and  China.  From  the 
latter  country  by  far  the  most  important  article  is  tea,  both 
in  the  dried  leaf  and  in  the  form  of  cakes  or  bricks.  The 
greater  part  of  the  latter  is  disposed  of  to  the  nomadic  tribes, 
and  a very  large  proportion  of  the  former  never  passes  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Siberia,  but  is  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption. Other  articles  of  importance  from  China  are 
coarse  cotton  stuffs,  rhubarb,  silks,  satins,  &c.  The  princi- 
pal mart  for  this  trade  is  the  town  of  Kiakhta,  situated  S. 
of  Lake  Baikal,  close  to  the  Chinese  frontier;  here  it  is  car- 
ried on  in  a regular  and  recognised  form  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  both  governments,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  annual  value  of  the  imports  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  $15,000,000.  The  greater  part  of  the  traffic  is  carried 
on  by  the  Selenga  to  Lake  Baikal,  and  thence  by  large  ves- 
sels to  Irkootsk,  from  which  a continuous  communication 
lies  open  by  the  Angara  and  Upper  Toongooska  to  Yeniseisk, 
on  the  Yenisei.  A little  below  Yeniseisk  the  Kem  furnishes 
a water-communication  we.stward.  to  a point  within  40  miles 
of  the  navigable  Ket.  These  40  miles  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  land-carriage,  but  thereafter  the  Ket  gives  im- 
mediate access  to  the  Obi,  and  the  Obi,  partly  by  its  main 
stream,  and  partly  by  its  affluents  Irtish  and  Tobol,  affords 
a continuous  conveyance  to  Tobolsk,  the  commercial  metro- 
polis of  Western  Asia.  Ac.,  from  which  a highway  across  the 
Ural  Mountains  leads  directly  to  Perm. 

Besides  this  main  line  of  thoroujihfare  from  China,  a con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  both  with  that  country  and 
with  several  independent  khanats,  by  means  of  caravans 
which  depart  from  Petropaulovski  on  the  Ishim.  or  .Seuii- 
palatinsk  on  the  Irtish,  and  proceed  S.  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Eelee,  Tashkend,  Kokan,  &c.  For  the  interior 
traffic  the  rivers  naturally  furnish  the  most  important  con- 
veyance; but  when  these  become  closed  with  ice.  other 
means  of  conveyance  must  be  resorted  to,  among  which  the 
most  characteristic  is  that  of  sledges  drawn  by  reindeer  or 
dogs.  In  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a country  so  vast  in  ex- 
tent, and  so  thinly  peopled,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 
select  certain  central  localities,  and  fix  certain  stated  .sea- 
sons, for  the  transaction  of  business  between  buyers  and 
sellers;  and  accordingly  the  fairs  of  Siberia  are  remarkable 
both  for  the  value  and  quantity  of  the  goods  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  vast  crowds  of  dealers  whom  they  attract 
from  the  remotest  quarters.  The  most  extensive  of  these 
fairs  are  those  of  Obdorsk.  on  the  Obi ; Toorookansk,  on  the 
Yenisei;  Oostyansk,  (Ustiansk.)  on  the  Yana;  and  Ostro- 
nowo,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Kolyma.  The  principal  towns 
are  Tobolsk,  Obdorsk,  Tomsk,  Omsk,  Krasnoiarsk,  Irkootsk, 
and  Yakootsk. 

People. — It  is  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
population  of  Siberia  are  Russian,  and  consist  either  of 
voluntary  emigrants,  who  have  found  it  their  interest  to 
settle  in  the  country,  or  of  exiles  and  their  descendants.  In 
the  course  of  the  seventeeth  century,  and  more  especially 
of  the  eighteenth,  the  czars  began  to  transport  thither 
convicts  and  criminals.  The  first  colonists  of  this  character 
were  the  various  dissenters  from  the  Russian  Orthodox 
church.  Whole  villages  or  communities  were  thus  trans- 
ported, receiving  in  different  parts  of  Siberia  vast  tracts  of 
land.  These  colonists  formed  communities  in  the  same  way 
as  they  were  organized  in  the  mother  country,  having  equal 
privileges  of  self-administration  with  the  crown-peasants,  on 
paying  a small  tribute  to  the  treasury.  Their  return  to 
Kuropean  Russia  is  strongly  prohibited;  but  they  enjoy  per- 
:oet  liberty  of  worship  according  to  their  doctrines  and 
usages.  When  the  riches  of  the  Altai  Mountains  were  fii  st 
discovered,  transportation  to  the  mines  took  the  place  of 
cajiital  puni.shment ; this  punishment  having  been  abolish- 
ed ui  1740,  UTider  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  Disgraced  favo- 
rites. official  defaulters,  and.  finally,  political  offenders  were 
kent  thither  for  life,  or  for  the  term  of  their  punishment. 
Among  the  first  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  Menchikoff 
\nd  Biron — both  of  whom  had  omnipotently  ruled  the 
empire  and  the  field — Tuai  shal  Miinich,  and  several  others. 

At  present,  tr.insportation  to  Siberia  is  a penalty  admi- 
nistered for  all  kinds  of  crimes  and  offences.  For  burglary, 
theft,  smuggling  and  violation  of  the  excise,  the  punish- 
ment is  hard  labor  for  life,  or  for  a certain  term  of  years; 
after  which  the  felon  becomes  a colonist,  receiving  land,  and 
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a house-  Smaller  offences  are  punished  with  transporta- 
tion for  a less  number  of  years,  with  the  privilege  of  return- 
ing to  Russia.  Serfs  condemned  for  any  offence  whatever 
never  return  into  bondage;  and  thus  Siberia  becomes,  to 
them  at  least,  a land  of  emancipation.  Political  offenders 
are  generally  incorporated  into  battalions,  forming  the  corps 
of  the  Siberian  army.  If  the  verdict  does  not  define  the 
exact  number  of  years  of  their  service,  they  rtmain  in  the 
army  20  or  25  years,  and  then  resign  to  become  colonish, 
and  members  of  some  community.  The  distinction  of  the 
social  organization  of  Siberia  i.s.  that  no  kind  of  serfdom 
exists,  or  can  be  introduced.  Almost  the  only  distinction 
of  classes  is  that  of  the  government  officials.  Nobility,  with 
its  privileges,  is  a thing  unknown.  The  whole  soil  of 
Siberia  belongs  to  the  crown;  and  it  is  already  a fixed  prin- 
ciple with  the  emperors  not  to  surrender  any  crown  lands  to 
serfdom  on  any  pretense. 

The  bulk  of  the  Russian  population  in  Siberia,  by  which 
the  rudiments  of  civilization  have  been  introduced,  consistt 
of  merchants  trading  thither,  whose  communities  extend 
from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor.  They 
are  established  in  boroughs  and  cities,  or  in  agricultural 
districts,  but  perform  military  duties  and  those  of  internal 
police. 

The  native  races  and  tribes  scattered  over  the  different 
parts  of  Siberia  are  very  numerous.  Beginning  at  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  proceeding  E.,  we  find  the  Samoieds  inha- 
biting the  N.W.  of  Siberia,  and  immediately  S.  of  them  the 
Ostiaks  occupy  both  sides  of  the  Obi,  up  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Irtish,  the  N.  part  of  the  steppe  of  Baraba.  and  the  whole 
of  the  woody  region  E.  to  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei.  They 
live  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and  though  their  physical 
structure  is  by  no  means  robust,  they  display  great  dexterity 
and  courage  in  attacking  the  larger  and  fiercer  animals.  I oth 
of  the  land  and  water.  Some  of  them  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, but  the  great  majority  continue  addicted  to  Sha- 
manism. In  the  S.,  among  the  Altai  Mountains,  the  Cal- 
mucks  predominate,  but  have  laid  aside  a number  of  the 
usual  peculiarities  of  their  race.  The  Booriats,  the  most 
numerous  of  all  the  Siberian  tribes,  dwell  chiefly  on  both 
sides  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  E.  as  far  as  the  Onon.  They  are 
of  Mongol  origin,  and  closely  allied  to  the  natives  of  the  N. 
provinces  of  China,  both  in  language  and  customs.  The 
Toongooses  or  TUnguzes.  the  most  widely  dispersed  of  all 
the  native  tribes,  are  considered  the  best  formed  of  the 
native  Siberians.  They  are  very  expert  horsemen,  live 
chiefly  by  hunting,  possess  such  skill  in  the  working  of  iron 
as  enables  them  to  prepare  their  own  firearms,  .and  are  ge- 
nerally addicted  to  Shamanism.  The  Yakoots,  already 
mentioned,  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civilization, 
and  pay  some  attention  to  the  education  of  their  children. 
They  are  of  Tartar  origin,  and  not  a few  of  them  are  nominal 
converts  to  Christianity,  though  the  majority  still  adhere 
to  Shamanism.  The  Tchonktciiees  occupy  the  peninsula  in 
the  N.E.  of  Siberia.  They  are  very  jealous  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  nominally  subject 
to  Ru.ssia.  Their  language  proves  them  to  have  a common 
origin  with  the  E.squimaux.  The  Mantchoo  country,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  side  of  the  Amoor,  is  occupied  by  a few 
nomadic  hands  of  Tartars,  no  fixed  settlement  of  any  kind 
existing  there. 

The  governments  of  Siberia  are  organized  and  governed 
like  those  in  European  Russia.  The  capital  of  IVestern  Si- 
beria is  Tobolsk,  on  the  river  Irtish.  The  city  of  Irkootsk, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers,  of  which  the 
Angara  forms  the  principal,  is  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia. 
The  site,  surrounded  by  elevated  wooded  hills,  is  very  pictu- 
resque. Irkootsk  has  about  5ll0i>  inhabitants,  and  the  seat 
of  the  archbishopric  for  the  whole  region.  The  natives  are 
gradually  converted,  and.  as  far  as  possible,  the  clergy  se- 
lected from  among  them,  the  rites  of  the  church  being  per- 
formed in  their  own  dialects.  Various  language.s — Greek, 
Latin,  Polish,  Russian,  Mantchoo,  Tartar.  &c. — are  severally 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  Siberia.  The  army  of  Siberia 
consists  of  16  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a brigade  of  artil- 
lery. A line  of  fortified  posts  protects  the  country  on  the 
side  of  Independent  Toorki.stan. 

Historj/. — Siberia  appears  to  have  been  partly  conquered 
by  .Tenghis  Khan  and  his  successors,  but  did  not  become 
known  to  Europe  till  1580,  when  a Cossack,  called  Yermak 
Timofeyew,  who  had  long  roblted  the  vessels  which  navi- 
gated the  Volga,  finding  himself  hotly  pursued  by  the  Czar 
of  Moscow,  crossed  over  into  Asia  witli  his  accomplices. 
Their  number  sufficed  to  form  a small  army,  and  their 
courage  soon  enaVded  them  to  acquire  extensive  settlements. 
These  Yermak  offered  to  the  Czar  on  the  condition  of  ol  tain- 
ing  pardon.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  thus  Russia  tor 
the  first  time  obtained  a footing  in  .Asia.  'I'he  con(|uered 
territories  belonged  to  the  Tartar  Prince  Kutshuni-Kban, 
and  included  his  residence,  which,  called  by  the  natives 
Isker,  and  by  the  Cossacks  Sibir.  has  given  name  to  the 
whole  country.  The  conquests  of  Yermak  continued  E.. 
and  though  interrupted  for  a time  by  his  death  in  1584, 
were  gradually  extended,  till  the  whole  country  VV.  of  the 
Obi  was  subjected  to  the  Czar.  In  1604  the  town  of  TomsV 
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was  founded,  and  became  a centre  from  which  new  expedi- 
tions vere  fitted  out  and  new  conquests  made.  Private 
adventurers,  instigated  chiefly  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  pro- 
ceeded in  all  directions  to  the  S.,  where,  not  without  serious 
reverses,  they  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Kirgheez;  and  to 
the  K.,  where  they  entered  the  basin  of  the  Lena,  subdued 
the  Yakoots,  and  finally,  after  passing  the  Aldan  M'^uu- 
tains,  reached  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  A further  extrusion  of 
conquests  to  the  S.  brought  the  adventurers  ’uto  collision 
with  the  Chine.se,  and  both  governments  ‘^aking  part  in  the 
quarrel,  a war,  threatening  the  existence  of  one  or  other  of 
the  empires,  became  imminent.  It  was,  however,  prevented, 
partly  by  the  intervention  of  the  Jesuits  resident  at  Peking, 
and  a treaty  in  lb89  definitively  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  empires.  A second  treaty  in  1727,  confirming  the  former, 
regulated  the  commercial  intercourse,  and  confined  it  to  the 

two  localities  of  Kiakhta  and  Maimaitchin. Adj.  and 

inhab.  Siberian,  sl-bee're-an. 

SIB'POKD  GOWER,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

SIBIDULU,  se-be-doo-loc/,  a town  of  West  Africa,  in  Sene- 
gambia,  Mandingo  country,  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rammakoo. 

SIBPLA,  a post-office  of  Washington  parish,  Louisiana. 

SIRILLA,  MONTE  DELLA,  mouRi  dhVlk  .se-beePld,  one 
of  the  chief  summits  of  the  Apennines,  in  Central  Italy, 
near  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Umbria,  26  miles  N.E.  of 
Spoleto.  Height,  7409  feet. 

SIBKAH,  Al,  dl  sib'kdh,  or  LOWDEAII,  low-dee'a,  (i.  e. 
“ El  Watee^a,  low  or  marshy  ground,”)  an  extensive  salt 
lake  of  North  Africa,  regency  of  Tunis,  is  intersected  by  the 
parallel  of  33°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  the  ninth  meridian  of  E.lon. 
Length,  about  80  miles;  breadth,  near  20  miles.  In  summer 
it  is  dried  up,  exhibiting  nothing  but  a crust  of  .salt. 

SIBKIM,  a state  of  North  llindostan.  See  Sikkim. 

SIB'LEY,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Minnesota,  con- 
tains about  650  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  North  Eork  of  Crow  River,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  St.  Peter's, 
and  intersected  by  the  South  Fork  of  Crow  River.  Minne- 
tonka Lake,  near  30  miles  long,  extends  across  the  county. 
The  surface  is  generally  undulating,  and  diversified  by 
prairies  and  woodlands;  the  soil  is  productive.  This  county 
is  not  named  in  the  census  of  1850,  having  been  formed 
since  that  year.  Capital,  Henderson.  Pop.  in  1860,  3609. 

SIBLEY,  a post-village  of  Jack.son  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Blissouri  River,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Independence.  It  is  a 
shipping-point  for  produce. 

SIBNIBAS,  sib'ne-bds',  (Hindoo.  Sivanivasa,)  a town  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  district  of  Nuddea,  60 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Calcutta,  with  ruins  of  a palace,  and  several 
pagodas. 

SIB'SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  4^  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Boston.  It  has  a station  on  the  Lincolnshire 
Railway. 

SIB'SON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

SIBSON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SIB'THORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

SlBfTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SIBUYAN,  see-boo-ydn/,  an  island  of  the  3Ialay  Archi- 
pelago, one  of  the  Philippines,  40  miles  N.  of  Panay,  Lat.  12° 
14'  N.,  Ion.  122°  45'  E.  Length,  15  miles  ; breadth,  10  miles. 

SICANIA.  See  Sicily. 

SICASICA,  se'ki-see'kd.  a town  of  South  America,  in  Bo- 
livia. department,  and  57  miles  S.  of  La  Paz. 

Sl-CHAN.  See  See-Shan. 

SICHEM,  see-sh8No',  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  South 
Brabant,  on  the  Demer,  3 miles  W.  of  Diest.  Pop.  1700. 

SICHEM,  a village  of  Belgian  Limbourg,  5 miles  S.W.  of 
Maestricht. 

SICHEM.  See  Nabloos. 

S1CI1EN-SUSSEN-ET-B0LR£,  see'sgNo'  sUs's^ng/  i boTrA/, 
a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Limbourg,  18  miles  S.E. 
of  Hasselt.  Pop.  1093.  . 

SICIGN  ANO,  se-cheen-ylhio.  a market-town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Citra,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Campagna.  P.  2200. 

SICILIES,  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TWO.  See  Naples,  and 
Sicily. 

SICILY,  sisfil-e,  (It.  Sicilia,  se-chee^e-A;  Fr.  Sicile,  see'seeP ; 
Sp.  Sicilia,  se-thee'le-d ; Ger.  SicilieJi,  sit-.see'le-en ; Dutch, 
Sicilie,  se-seeffe-A;  anc.  Trinafcna,  Sicafnia.  and  Sicil/ia,) 
the  largest  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  forming  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  It  extends  from 
latitude  36°  41'  30"  to  38°  IS'  N.,  and  from  longitude  12° 
25'  to  15°  40'  E.,  being  separated  from  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Italy  by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Messina.  It  is  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a triangle,  the  three  angular  points  of  which  are 
formed  by  Cxpe  Boeo  in  the  W.,  Cape  Passaro  in  the  S.E.,  and 
Capo  Faro  in  the  N.E.  The  longest  of  the  sides,  represented 
by  a straight  line  drawn  from  Cape  Boeo  to  Cape  Faro,  is  180 
miles;  the  next  longest,  from  Cape  Boeo  to  Cape  Passaro,  171 
miles;  and  the  shortest,  from  Cape  I'assaro  to  Cape  Faro,  113 
miles.  Area  estimated  at  10,556  .square  miles. 

The  coast,  though  presenting  numerous  small  indenta- 
tions, has  few  large  bays.  Of  these,  the  most  marked  are 
The  Gulfs  of  Castel-a-Mare,  Palermo,  and  Patti,  on  the  N.; 
and  tlio.se  of  Catania,  Augusta,  and  Syracu.se  on  the  E. 
The  most  conspicuous  headlands  are  Capes  San  Vito,  Di 
1780 
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Gallo,  Melazzo,  and  Faro  on  the  N. ; Santa  Croce,  Morro  di 
1 .irco.  and  "assaro  on  the  E.;  Current  Point,  Scalambra, 
Alicata,  and  Granitola  on  the  S. ; and  Boeo  on  the  W. 

Fa^'s  of  the  Country,  Mountains,  d-c. — The  interior  is  finely 
diversified.  A range  of  mountains,  commencing  in  the  N.  E. 
extremity  of  the  island,  stretches  across  it  in  a W.S.W.  direc- 
tion, taking  the  name  first  of  the  Neptunian,  and  then  of  the 
Madonian  Mountains.  This  range,  which  gradually  becomes 
less  elevated  in  proceeding  W.,  throws  out  numerous  rami- 
fications, the  most  important  of  which,  breaking  off  from 
near  its  centre,  proceeds  somewhat  circuitously  S.E.  towards 
Syracuse.  The  whole  range  bears  a strong  resemblance  to 
the  branch  of  the  Apennines  which  stretches  to  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  Italy,  and  strongly  countenances  the  opinion  gene- 
rally entertained,  that  it  was  originally  continuous  with  it, 
and  that  Sicily  consequently  must  at  one  time  have  been 
not  an  island,  but  a part  of  the  European  continent.  A tra- 
dition has  always  existed,  that  the  separation  was  effected 
by  some  tremendous  convubsion  of  nature;  and  powers  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  it  are  still  apparent  in  the  tremendous 
earthquakes  by  which  the  island  and  the  adjacent  continent 
have  been  visited  within  historic  times,  and  the  volcanic 
agency  still  active  in  Stiomboli.  Upari,  and  Etna.  The  last 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of 
Sicily,  and  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  world.  Though 
near  the  Neptunian  range  already  referred  to.  it  stands  com- 
pletely isolated,  forming  an  immen.se  cone,  which  at  its  base 
has  a circuit  of  87  miles,  and  rises  gradually  from  the  plain, 
till  it  attains  the  height  of  10.874  feet.  Compared  with  this, 
all  the  other  summits  of  the  island  are  insignificant,  the 
loftiest  of  them,  Calatabellota.  Monte  Cuccio,  Monte  Scuderi, 
and  Dinnamare.  having  only  the  respective  heights  of  3690 
feet,  3.‘)29  feet,  3190  feet,  and  3112  feet.  The  far  greater  part  of 
the  mountains  have  a much  less  average  height ; theii-  sides 
are  generally  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  wherever  from 
their  loftiness  or  ruggedness  they  cannot  be  brought  under 
regular  cultivation.  Between  the  mountains  deep  and 
romantic  valleys  often  intervene,  and  occasionally  the  rug- 
gedness of  the  country  altogether  disappears,  giving  place 
to  beautiful  and  fertile  plains,  stretching  out  almo.st  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  most  important  of  these  plains 
are  those  of  Catania  and  Melazzo  in  the  N.E.,  Syracuse  in 
the  S.E.,  and  Terra  Nova  in  the  S. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — Etna  itself  and  the  large  circular 
space  of  which  it  forms  the  centre,  extending  over  the  whole 
region  that  lies  between  Catania  and  Taormina,  is  covered 
completely  with  volcanic  products.  Another  tract,  of  less 
extent,  stretching  S.  from  Canne  to  Chiaramonte.  is  similarly 
composed.  Granite,  with  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  has  its 
only  large  development  in  the  N.E.,  where  it  forms  Jlount 
San  Filippo.  The  Jura  limestone  occupies  only  two  small 
patches:  the  larger  on  the  N.E.  coast,  from  Taormina  to 
Sanoca,  and  the  less' still  farther  N.,  to  the  S.  of  Melazzo. 
The  .series  of  rocks  immediately  above  the  limestone,  and 
belonging  to  the  cretaceous  system,  cover  at  least  a half  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  island.  They  extend  without  in- 
terruption along  the  N.  coa.st,  from  Cape  Orlando  to  Cape 
Zaffarauo,  occupy  the  far  greater  part  of  the  peninsulas  be- 
tween the  Gulfs  of  Palermo  and  Castel-a-Mare,  and  between 
the  latter  gulf  and  the  town  of  Trapani  form  the  great  mass 
of  the  Neptunian  and  Madonian  ranges,  and  fill  up  the 
whole  central  part  of  the  island,  stretching  from  its  N.  to  its 
S.  shores.  The  rocks  of  the  tertiary  formation  occur  chiefly 
in  the  S.E.  and  the  W.  In  the  former  direction  they  line 
the  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Santa  Croce  S.  past  Syracuse  to 
Cape  Passaro,  and  then,  with  a slight  interruption,  continue 
along  the  S.E.  coast,  past  Cape  Scalambra  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Drillo.  The  only  alluvial  tract  of  any  extent  is  in  the 
E.,  where  it  stretches  along  the  S.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Cata- 
nia, and  thence  inland  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Giaretta. 
Similar  patches  of  alluvium  occur  on  the  S.  coast,  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Terra-Nova  and  the  Salso. 

The  minerals  of  Sicily  are  more  numerous  than  valuable. 
They  include  argentiferous  lead,  quicksilver,  iron,  copper, 
and  antimony,  in  quantities  so  limited  that  few  of  them  are 
worked  ; lignite,  bitumen,  petroleum,  and  naphtha,  asbestos, 
gypsum,  emery,  alum,  rock-.salt,  nitre,  sulphur,  and  a great 
variety  of  marbles,  agates,  chalcedonies,  and  jaspers.  The 
most  important  of  all  these  is  sulphur,  which  has  been 
worked  in  mines  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  is  exten- 
sively exported. 

Fivers,  &c. — The  rivers  are  very  numerous,  and  not  a few 
of  them  of  classical  celebrity,  but  they  are  individually  in- 
significant, and  in  summer  are  often  almost  without  water. 
The  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  Giaretta  or  Simetus.  on 
the  E.  coast ; the  Salso,  Platani,  Calatabellota  or  Isbura.  and 
Belice,  on  the  S.  and  S.W.;  and  the  Termini,  Fiume  Grande, 
and  Pollina,  on  the  N.  There  are  no  lakes  worthy  of  the 
name;  the  largest  is  Lentini,  not  far  from  the  E coast. 

Climate,. — 'The  climate  is  excellent,  and,  except  in  some 
spots  where  the  air  becomes  tainted  ly  the  effluvia  of  mo- 
rasses and  stagnant  ^ols,  very  healthy.  The  thermometer 
in  the  hottest  days  rises  to  90°  or  92°.  and,  even  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  very  seldom  tails  below  36°;  the  medium  tem- 
perature is  62°  5'.  The  sky  in  summer  is  for  the  most  part 
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beautifully  clear  and  serene,  but  after  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox dews  and  fogs  increase,  and  rain  falls  in  frequent  and 
heavy  showers.  The  prevailing  winds,  the  N.  and  W.,  are 
dry  and  salubrious;  those  from  the  E.  render  the  ataio- 
sphere  hazy  and  dense,  and  are  often  accompanied  with  rain 
and  thunder ; the  most  annoying  wind  is  the  S.E.  or  sirocco, 
which,  blowing  from  the  deserts  of  Africa,  not  only  is  almost 
intolerable  Irom  its  stilling  heat,  but  produces  oppressive 
dejection  and  lassitude.  During  its  continuance,  generally 
from  three  to  four  days,  the  natives  confine  themselves  to 
their  houses,  carefully  closing  every  door  and  window.  The 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  yearly  is  about  26  inches.  The 
regular  rains  usually  commence  in  November,  and  continue 
to  fall  at  intervals,  often  in  very  heavy  torrents,  with  vivid 
lightnings  and  occasional  snow  storms,  till  March,  while  long 
droughts  prevail  from  April  to  November  not  unfrequeutly, 
particularly  in  the  interior,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  har- 
vest and  vintage.  Another  evil  from  which  Sicily  sulfers  is 
the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  These  have  repeatedly  spread 
fearful  devastation  over  whole  tracte  of  country. 

Vegetation.  Agricultiire.  dx. — Both  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Sicily  procure  for  it  a large  amount  and  great  variety  of  vege- 
table products.  The  hilly  regions,  presenting  alternately  bold 
crags  and  undulating  slopes,  are  generally  clothed  with 
forests  of  fine  timber,  among  which  the  prevailing  trees  are 
oak,  ash,  pine.  elm.  and  chestnuts ; or  covered  with  pastures, 
on  which  numerous  flocks  and  herds  are  reared.  I n the  lower 
grounds  cultivation  is  general,  and  the  crops  are  often  re- 
markable for  their  luxuriance,  though  the  mode  of  culture  is 
for  the  most  part  unskilful  and  careless  in  the  extreme.  The 
implements  in  use  have  remained  unimproved  for  centuries ; 
and  the  grain  is  still  thrashed  out  by  being  trodden  under 
the  feet  of  cattle.  The  most  important  crops  are  wheat, 
maize,  barley,  and  lentils  or  other  pulse.  Artificial  grasses, 
consisting  partly  of  grain  crops,  and  partly  of  permanent 
meadow,  occupy  a considerable  extent  of  surface,  but  ai’e  far 
less  productive  than  they  might  easily  become  by  the  intro- 
duction of  proper  modes  of  irrigation.  Many  of  the  deeper 
and  lower  grounds  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  hemp. 

Next  to  grain,  the  most  important  objects  of  culture  are 
the  vine  and  the  olive.  The  produce  of  the  vine  is  partly 
dried  into  raisins,  but  is  much  more  frequently  converted 
into  wines  of  various  kinds,  and  generally  of  rich  Havor. 
The  produce  of  the  olive  is  abundant,  but  from  subsequent 
mismanagement  often  fiiils  to  yield  oil  of  the  first  quality. 
Other  vegetable  products  de.serving  of  notice  are  the  mul- 
berry, extensively  used  in  rearing  silk-worms;  saffron, 
sumach,  and  barilla,  all  of  which,  in  the  localities  best 
adapted  for  them,  are  regularly  cultivated  on  a large  scale; 
cotton,  which  has  its  chief  locality  near  Mazzara;  manna, 
obtained  by  incisions  in  the  bark  of  a species  of  ash,  (Frari- 
nus  ornus.)  and  in  such  quantities  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Castel-a-Mare.  Carini,  Cefalu.  and  Caronia.  as  to  yield  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  above  ,$200,000;  various  species  of  fruit, 
more  especially  the  Indian  fig  or  prickly  pear,  {Cactus  opun- 
tta,)  on  which,  when  in  season,  great  numbers  of  the  lower 
orders  subsist;  the  almond,  of  which  numerous  groves  are 
scattered  over  the  island;  the  common  fig,  extremely  deli- 
cious when  fresh ; the  date,  very  common  under  the  Sara- 
cens, but  now  much  neglected;  the  litiuor’ice  plant,  growing 
spontaneously  on  the  plains,  fui-nishing  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  liquorice  for  export;  and  the  sugai’-cane,  which 
thi-ives  well,  and  continued  to  be  extensively  cultivated  till 
its  produce  was  driven  out  of  the  market  by  that  of  Brazil. 
To  these  might  be  added  a great  number  of  trees  and  plants 
valuable  for  fruit,  fibre,  medicinal  properties,  or  the  essences 
extracted  from  them. 

Animals. — The  domestic  animals  of  Sicily,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  goats,  of  which  there  is  a good  breed,  and  of  mules, 
to  the  proper  rearing  of  which  a great  degree  of  attention  is 
paid,  are  of  an  inferior  description.  The  horses,  though  de- 
scended from  those  of  Barbary,  have  lost  traces  of  the  good 
qualities  for  which  the  parent  race  are  distinguished;  and 
the  sheep,  with  the  exception  of  a few  improved  merinoes, 
rank  low  in  respect  both  of  the  carcass  and  wool.  The  oxen 
are  strong,  and  tolerably  well  formed,  but  the  cows  are  ill 
adapted  for  the  dairy.  Swine  are  numerous,  and  where 
there  are  tracts  of  forest  thrive  vigorously;  in  general, 
however,  the  breed  is  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

Manufactures,  Trade,  dc. — The  manufactures  are  of  very 
limited  extent,  and  when  not  entirely  domestic,  are  confined 
to  a few  of  the  larger  towns.  They  include  the  ordinary 
silk,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  tissues,  for  the  most  part  of  a 
coarser  description  ; oilcloths,  leather,  cordage,  glass,  earthen- 
ware, &c.  The  trade  suffeis  much  from  want  of  inland 
communication,  but  considering  the  vast  extent  of  sea-coast, 
and  the  many  valuable  products  indigenous  to  the  island, 
would  soon  become  far  more  important  than  it  is,  were  the 
Inhabitants  more  industrious  and  enterprising.  The  only 
branch  of  trade  for  which  the  Sicilians  seem  to  show  any 
rticular  predilection  is  that  of  fishing;  the  fisheries  along 
9 coast  are  the  finest  in  the  Mediterranean.  By  far  the 
Dost  productive  is  that  of  the  tunny,  for  the  capture  of 
which  at  the  propei  season  whole  fleets  of  boats  are  fitted 
»ut.  The  mullet  and  anchovy  fisheries  are  also  of  great 
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value,  and  numerous  varieties  of  testacea  and  Crustacea 
affording  delicate  food,  are  taken  throughout  the  year.  Tht 
coral  fishery  on  the  African  coast  is  fi-equented  by  manj 
fishermen  from  Trapani,  where  the  coral  procured  is  polished 
The  most  important  articles  of  export  are  grain,  fruit,  wines 
and  spirits,  sulphur,  oil,  sumach,  barilla,  silk,  liquorice,  ann 
cream-of-tartar ; of  imports,  colonial  produce,  cotton  and 
woollen  yarn,  silk,  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hidcij, 
hardware,  &c.  Messina,  Palermo,  Trapani,  and  Catania  are 
the  chief  seats  of  commerce. 

Divisions,  Papulation,  <£c. — Sicily  is  divided  into  7 pro- 
Vinces,  the  names,  areas,  and  populations  of  which  are  giver 
in  the  following  table; — 


Provinces. 

Area  in 
sq.  ni. 

Pop.  in 
1850. 

Chief  Cities. 

Pop.  in 
1850. 

Caltanisetta 

Catania 

Girgenti 

Messina 

P.alcrmo 

Noto 

Trapant 

Total 

1,192 

1,765 

1,377 

1,.390 

1,988 

1,484 

1,360 

179,512 

379,991 

233.187 

349.484 

478,788 

237,814 

182,809 

Caltanisetta 

Catania 

Girgenti 

Messina 

Palermo 

Syracuse 

Trapani 

17,292 

56,100 

18,569 

97,074 

167,222 

10,949 

24,927 

10,556 

2,041,583  1 

Government,  People,  <£c. — Sicily,  though  an  integral  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  continued  till  within  recent  times  to 
possess  its  own  representative  assembly.  I n 1812,  an  improved 
constitution,  under  the  auspices  and  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Great  Britain,  was  established,  but  the  people  generally  being 
altogether  unprepared  for  it,  expressed  little  regret  when  after 
a .short-lived  existence  of  four  years  it  was  formally  abolished 
by  the  crown,  and  a virtual  despotism  was  substituted  in 
its  stead.  Each  intendency  is  governed  by  a prefect,  with 
a council  and  secretary.  Each  town  has  its  judicial  court; 
superior  courts  are  in  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Catania;  and 
a supreme  "ourt  sits  in  Palermo,  the  capital.  The  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  people  nominally  belong  to  it,  though  a considerable 
number  of  Greeks,  who  profess  the  worship  of  their  own 
church,  live  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo.  Education  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  is  said  to  be  better  conducted 
than  in  South  Italy.  Palermo  and  Catania  have  universi- 
ties; there  are  colleges  and  academies  in  21  towns,  and  s 
primary  and  secondary  school  in  each  commune.  In  Cata 
nia  there  are  schools  of  mutual  instruction.  In  all  quartern 
a general  listlessness  prevails.  The  nobility,  instead  of  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  duties  of  their  station,  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  paying  and  receiving  ceremonious  visits,  or 
in  dissipation  and  gambling;  the  common  people  are  effemi- 
nate and  indolent,  and  take  every  means  of  escaping  from 
hard  labor  and  patient  industry.  The  best  specimens  of 
Sicilian  manners  are  found  among  the  peasantry,  who,  un- 
infected by  the  vices  of  the  towns,  are  sober,  and  tolerably 
ob.servant  of  the  duties  of  domestic  life. 

Historg. — According  to  early  tradition,  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  Sicily  were  Cyclops  and  Lestrygonians,  a kind  of 
fabulous  beings,  who  long  furnished  the  poets  with  ample 
materials,  of  which,  among  others,  Virgil  has  largely  availed 
himself.  Sicanians  from  Iberia  afterwards  gained  such  a 
footing  in  the  island  as  to  change  its  name  fi'om  Trinacria, 
which  it  had  hitherto  borne,  to  that  of  Sicania.  Siculi, 
driven  from  Italy,  crossed  the  straits,  and  having  van- 
quished the  Sicanians,  gave  the  island  the  name  which  it 
still  bears  After  a considerable  interval  the  Greeks  began 
to  plant  colonies  on  the  coast,  and  founded  a number  ot 
towns,  of  which  Syracuse,  Agrigentum.  and  Messina  became 
the  most  celebrated.  The  island  w’as  conquered  first  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  next  by  the  Romans;  and  on  the  decline 
of  their  empire,  it  was  overrun  by  the  Goths,  who  retained 
posse.ssion  till  Belisarius  expelled  them.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century  the  Saracens  became  masters,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  their  expulsion  by  the  Normans,  who  remained 
long  enough  in  possession  to  establish  the  feudal  .system  in 
all  its  rigor.  In  1194,  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  established 
the  Swabian  dynasty,  which  in  its  turn  made  way  for  that 
of  the  French  under  Charles  I.,  Duke  of  Anjou,  whose 
government,  established  in  1266.  was  suddenly  terminated 
in  1282,  by  the  massacre  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers.  Princes  of  Aragon  now  became  its  sovereigns,  and 
reigned  till  1516,  w'hen  by  the  succes.sion  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic.  Sicily  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  whose 
viceroys  governed  it  till  1706.  when  a successful  popular  in- 
surrection bestow'ed  it  on  Austria.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713  gave  it  to  Victor  Amadeus.  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  retained 
it  only  for  four  years,  and  restored  it  to  Austria,  receiving 
Sardinia  in  exchange.  In  1734  the  Austrians  were  dri\en 
out  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  1736  a peace  was  concluded, 
confirming  the  possession  to  the  infant  Don  Carlos,  who 
united  Naples  and  Sicily  into  one  kingdom,  under  the  name 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  though  in  common  parlance  that  of 
Naples  alone  is  still  commonly  used  to  include  both.  In 
1847,  1848,  and  1849,  attempts  were  made  bv  the  Siciliaim 
to  snake  oil'  the  Neapolitan  yoke,  but  without  success 
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Havir.g  been  liberated  from  the  tj'ranny  of  the  Bourbons 
by  the  -ictories  of  (laribaldi  in  1861,  8icily  was  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  See  Naples. — Adj.  and  inhab. 
SiciL’AN,  se-sil'yun;  (It.  Siciliano,  se-che-le-d'no.) 

SI<  II  Y,  a post-village  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio,  16  miles  W. 
by  S.  of  Hillsborough. 

SICiliY  ISLAND,  a post-ofllce  of  Catahoula  parish,  Loui- 
siana 

SICINUS  ISLAND.  See  SiKiNO. 

SICULIANA,  see-kool-yd'ni,  a town  of  Sicily,  intendancy, 
tnd  8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Girgenti.  Pop.  5300.  Its  situation 
is  unhealthy.  Near  it  are  some  of  the  most  extensive  sul- 
phur-mines in  Sicily. 

SICYON,  sis'e-on,  a city  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  earliest  founded  kingdoms  in  Europe,  govern- 
ment, and  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Corinth,  the  remains  of  which 
comprise  a stadium  in  good  preservation. 

SID.AS.  See  Seed.as. 

SID'BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SIDBUPvY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

SIDDEBURE.V,  sid'deh-boo'ren,  a village  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince, arid  13  miles  E.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  1335. 

SID'DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SIDDINGTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

SID'DONSBURG,  a poshvillage  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
12  miles  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

SIDE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SIDE.  See  Eskee-adalla. 

SIDE'LTNG  HILL.  Pennsylvania,  a mountain  ridge,  ex- 
tending from  the  Maryland  line  across  Bedford  county  into 
Huntingdon,  as  far  as  the  Juniata  River,  nearly  parallel  to 
Cove  or  Tuscarora  Mountain. 

SIDELING  HILL  CREEK,  rises  in  Bedford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. and  passes  through  Maryland  into  the  Potomac  River. 

STDENSIO,  see'den-syb',  a town  of  Sweden,  40  miles  N.  of 
Hernosand. 

SIDER,  see'der,  (Fr.  Sterre,  se-aifP,)  a village  of  Switzer- 
land. canton  of  Valais,  on  the  Rhone,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Sion. 

SIDERNO,  se-d§R/no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Cala- 
biia  Ultra  II.,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Gerace.  Pop.  3800. 

SIDi-ySTRANDS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SIDI  ABDALLAH,  see'dee db  daPll  a small  town  of  North 
Africa,  in  Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  28  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Mogadore. 

SlDl  ABDELMOUMEN,  see'dee'  db'dJl'moo'mSn',  a small 
town  of  North  Africa,  in  Algeria,  province  of  Oran,  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

SIDI  BOO-SOORME  or  SIDI  BU-SURME,  seeMee  boo 
sooR/md,  a small  town  of  North  Africa,  in  Morocco,  on  the 
coast,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mogadore. 

SIDI  FERUCII,  .see/dee'  feh-rush'(?)  a cape  and  bay  of 
North  Africa,  in  Algiers,  and  where  the  French  army  disem- 
barked June  14.  1830. 

SIDI  IBRAIII.M.  see'dee'  ee'brd'heem',  a small  town  of 
Noi-th  Africa,  in  Algeria,  province.  120  miles  S.S.E.  of  Algiers. 

SIDI  KIIALED.  see'dee  Kd'lM',  a town  of  Algerian  Sahara, 
oasis  of  Ziban.  39  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Biskra.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a wretched  enclosure,  and  by  palm  trees,  and  outside  the 
walls  is  a mosque.  Pop.  about  1100. 

SIDI  SIIEHR.  see'dee  sh^n'r,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pash- 
alic  of  Karamania.  47  miles  S.W.  of  Konieh. 

SID'LAW,  SEED'LAW  or  SUD'LOW  HILLS,  a mountain 
range  of  Scotland,  extending  from  Kinnoul  Hill,  near  Perth, 
N.E.  to  near  Forfar,  where  they  fork  into  two  lines,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  sea,  eastward  to  Redhead,  and  north-east- 
ward to  Stonehaven.  Many  of  these  hills  are  isolated,  and 
rise  to  about  1400  feet.  The  most  remarkable  summit  is 
the  celebrated  Dunsinnan  or  Dunsinane. 

SID'LESH.AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

SIDMOUTH,  sid'muth.  a seaport  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Devon,  on  the  Sid,  at  its  mouth,  in  the  British 
Channel.  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Exeter.  Pop.  3441.  It  is  pictu- 
resque. sheltered  by  hills,  and  greatly  resorted  to  by  visitors. 

SID'NEY,  a post-township  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Kennebec  River,  immediately  N.  of  Augusta. 
It  has  6 churches,  4 stores,  and  a large  tannery.  The  river 
is  here  crossed  by  two  ferries.  Pop.  1782. 

SIDNEY,  a post-village  of  Sidney  township,  Delaware  co.. 
New  York,  near  the  Susiiuehanna  River,  about  24  miles  W, 
by  N.  of  Delhi.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1916. 

SIDNEY,  a post-office  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey. 

SIDN  EY',  a handsome  post-village,  capital  of  Shelby  co., 
Ohio,  is  situated  in  Clinton  township,  on  the  Great  Miami 
River,  72  miles  IV,  hy  N.  of  Columbus.  The  Bellefontaine 
and  Indiana  Railroad  intersects  the  Dayton  and  Michigan 
Railroad  at  this  point.  The  site  is  an  elevated  plateau  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  having  a public  square  in  the 
centre.  The  river  affords  a fine  water-power,  and  a navigable 
feeder  of  the  Miami  Canal  psisses  through  the  place.  Sidney 
contains  7 churches,  - newspaper  offices,  1 national  bank,  2 
other  banks,  1 public  hall,  1 foundry  and  machine-shop,  2 
flouring-mills,!  planing  mill,  and  3 forwarding  warehouses. 
Pop.  in  1850, 1302 ; in  1860,  2055 ; in  1865,  about  3000. 

SIDNEY,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Indiana,  115  miles 
of  Indianapolis. 
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SIDNEY,  a village  of  Champaign  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Salt 
Fork  of  Vermilion  River,  about  10  miles  S.E,  of  Urbanna. 

SIDNEY,  capital  of  Fremont  co..  Iowa.  See  Appendix. 

SIDNEY,  a town  and  county  of  Nova  Scotia.  See  Stdnet. 

SID'NEY  CEN'TRE,  a post-office,  Delaware  co..  New  York. 

SIDNEY  PLAINS,  a small  post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  about  100  miles 
IV.S.W.  of  Albany. 

SIDON,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Mississippi. 

SIDON,  a town  of  Palestine.  See  Saida. 

SIDOURA,  se-doo'r5,  a town  of  North-western  Hindostan, 
protected  Sikh  Territory,  25  miles  E.  of  Uuiballah. 

SIDOUT.  se-doot',  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madras,  district,  and  12  miles  E.  of  Cuddapah,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Pennar. 

SIDPOOR,  sid-poor',  a town  of  the  Guicowar’s  dominion, 
68  miles  W.  of  Ahmednugger. 

SIEBELDINGEN,  see'bel-ding'en.  a village  of  Bavaria,  in 
Palatinate,  near  Landau.  Pop.  1022. 

SIEBENBURGE.N,  see'ben-booRo'en,  (“the  seven  bo- 
roughs,”) the  German  name  of  Transylvania,  so  named  from 
7 towns  colonized  in  the  twelfth  century  by  a Saxon  race. 
See  Transylvaxi.a. 

SIEBENGEBIRGE.  see'ben-ghehbggRG'eh.  (“the  seven 
mountains,”)  a collection  of  heights  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  22 
miles  S.E.  ofCologne,  and  N.IV.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  of  which  the  Drachenfels  is  one.  The 
Lowenberg,  the  most  lofty,  rises  to  1560  feet  above  the  sea. 
They  are  basaltic. 

SiEBENLEHN,  see'beu-lain',  a town  of  Saxony,  2 miles 
S.E.  of  No-ssen.  Pop.  1486. 

SIEBIEZ,  a town  of  Russian  Poland.  See  Sebesh. 

SIECIIANOIVICE.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Ciechanowiec. 

SIEDLCE,  se-M‘l'tsA,  a town  of  Poland,  capital  of  a pro- 
vince, 55  miles  E.S.E.  of  Warsaw.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  a 
noble  residence,  schools,  and  a town-hall.  In  1831  it  wms 
repeatedly  taken  and  retaken,  during  the  war  between  the 
Russians  and  Poles. 

SI  EG,  seeG.  (anc.  Si^fjus.)  a river  of  Rhenish  Prussia  and 
Westphalia,  rises  10  miles  N.E.  of  Siegen.  Hows  W.,  and  joins 
the  lihine  2 miles  N.  of  Bonn,  after  a course  of  80  miles. 

SIEGBER6,  seeG'b^RG,  a town  of  Rhenish  Pru.s.sia,  15 
miles  S.E.  of  Cologne  on  the  Sieg.  Pop.  1950. 

SIE'GEL'S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co..  North  Cm  o- 
lina,  180  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

SIEGEN.  seeg'en,  a walled  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia, 
38  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Arnsberg.  Pop.  5260.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  leather,  iron  and  steel  wares,  woollens  and  cottons. 

SIEGIIARDS  or  SIEGH.YRTS.  .seeGffiaRts.  a market-town 
of  Lower  .\ustrla.  28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Krems.  Pop.  1600. 

SIEGHARDSKIRCHEN,  seeG'haRts-keeRK'en.  a market- 
town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Erlau,  17  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Vienna. 

SIEGLAIIR.  see'gUr,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  go- 
vernment of  Cologne,  near  the  Sieg.  Pop.  1136. 

SIEHEM,  see'em.  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant, 
on  the  Demer,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Louvain.  Pop.  1997 

SIENA,  a town  of  Italy.  See  Sienna. 

SIENIAWA,  se-A-ne-d'wd,  a market-town  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  circle  of  Przemysl.  on  the  San.  It  has  a castle. 
Pop.  1000. 

SIENNA,  se-Sn'nd,  (It.  Siena.  se-A'nA;  anc.  Sehm  or  SeJna 
Ju/li/t,)  a city  of  Central  Italy,  in  Tuscany.  1260  feet  above  the 
sea,  between  two  affluents  of  the  Ombroue.  31  miles  S.E.  of 
Florence.  Lat.  43°  22'  N.,  Ion.  11°  10'  E.  Pop.  in  1862, 21,902. 
It  is  embosomed  in  trees, entered  by  a fine  avenue,  enclc.sed 
by  walls  with  gates,  several  of  which  are  of  striking  archi- 
tecture. Without  external  grandeur,  Sienna  has  a clean 
and  thriving  appearance,  a remarkable  cathedral  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  a city-hall  in  a wide  .«pace 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  a celebrated  academy  of  the 
fine  arts. — all  these  edifices  are  richly  adorned  with  paint- 
ings of  the  Sienne.se  school.  Sienna  has  also  32  CAinvents, 
a citadel,  2 theatres;  a university,  formerly  celebrated,  and 
having,  in  1844.  136  students,  a library  of  50.000  volumes, 
and  upwards  of  5000  manuscripts;  a school  of  medicine,  of 
which  Mascagni  was  a professor,  and  an  hospital  with  .300 
beds;  public  libraries  and  literary  as.sociations;  manufac- 
turies  of  woollens,  silks,  stra  w hats,  paper,  and  leather,  and 
an  active  trade  in  wine,  oil.  and  paper.  It  is  an  archbishop’s 
see.  the  residence  of  a military  governor,  and  the  seat  of 
civil  and  criminal  courts.  It  is  resorted  to  by  many  English 
families.  The  mountains  in  its  vicinity  have  rich  marble 
quarries.  In  the  Middle  Ages.  Sienna  was  the  capital  of  a 
powerful  republic,  and  it  is  said  to  have  had  100,000  inhabit- 
ants. Under  the  French  it  was  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ombrone.  Eight  popes,  and  many  other  eminent 
per.sons.  were  natives  of  Sienna.  It  is  connected  l^'  railway 
with  Florence  and  Leghorn.  Its  proiince,  the  N.  fart  of 
the  Tuscan  Maremma,  comprises  466  .square  miles  Pop.  in 

1845,  237.283. .\dj.  and  inhab.  Siennese,  .see'yii-eez',  (It 

Sienese,  se-A-n;\'sA.) 

SIENNE.  se-5nn',  a small  river  of  France,  lepartment  of 
Manche,  enters  the  English  Channel  7 '^ils^*  IV.S  W of  Co  i 
tances,  after  a N.W.  ty.'urse  of  4C  miles 
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8IENN0,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Senno. 

SIEOO-KIO-SIIAN  or  SIEOU-KIO-CIIAN,  se-A-oo'  kee'o 
£bAn,  a very  high  mountain  of  China,  province  of  Se-chuen. 
Lat.  30°  23'  N.,  Ion.  103°  44'  E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow. 

SIERADZ,  syA'rAds,  or  SIERAJE,  a town  of  Poland,  go- 
vernment of  Warsaw,  32  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kalice,  on  the  Warta. 
Pop.  3240.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  linens. 

SIERCK,  se-aiRk',  a walled  town  of  France,  department  of 
.M  i.selle,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Thionville,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Moselle.  Pop.  1590.  It  has  an  important  custom  establish- 
ment {bureau  de  douane,  bii'ro'  deh  doo-an')  on  the  frontier 
of  Belgium  and  Prussia. 

SIERNING,  .seeR/ning,  a town  of  Upper  Austria,  6 miles 
W.  of  Steyer.  Pop.  1368. 

SIERPE.  syAR'pA,  a town  of  Poland,  21  miles  N.  of  Plock, 
with  a castle.  Pop.  1230. 

SIERRA,  se-^R'Rd.  a Spanish  word,  originally  signifiying 
a “saw,”  applied  to  a “mountain  ridge,”  which,  from  its 
notched  appearance,  when  viewed  from  a distance  not  un- 
frequently  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  a saw. 

SIERRA,  se-er'rd,  a county  toward  the  N.E.  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, bordering  on  Nevada.  It  is  drained  by  the  Yuba 
River,  and  other  smaller  streams.  The  surface  is  uneven, 
with  some  considerable  elevations,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Saddle  Peak,  7200;  Table  Mountain,  8000;  and 
Buttes,  at  the  head  of  the  South  Fork  of  Yuba  River,  8800 
feet  in  height.  The  capital  enii)loyed  in  <piart/.-mining  in 
1852,  amounted  to  $9109,  and  in  placer-mining,  $134,051. 
Gold  is  abundant  in  this  county,  and  excellent  limestone 
occurs.  See  Appendix. 

sierra  ACARAI,  se-SR/ad  d-kd-rP,  a mountain  range  of 
South  America,  between  the  Equator  and  lat.  2°  N.,  and  Ion. 
57°  and  59*  W.  It  is  densely  wooded.  Estimated  height, 
3000  or  4000  feet. 

SIERRA  ACIIA.  se-&R'Rd  a'chd,  the  name  given  to  a por- 
tion of  the  Sierra  Madre,  a little  N.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

SIERRA  BLANCA,  se-Au^Rd  bldng'kd,  (“white  mountain 
chain.”)  a mountain  in  the  S.  interior  of  the  territory  of 
New  Mexico,  in  lat.  about  33°  50'  N..  Ion.  108°  40'  W. 

SIERR  A DE  CABALLO,  se-^R^Rd  dd  kd-BdPyo,  a mountain 
range  in  the  S.  interior  of  New  Mexico,  in  lat.  about  33°  10' 
N..  Ion.  106°  40'  W. 

SIERRA  DE  ENGARCERAN,  se-^R/Rd  dd  An-gaR-thd-rdn', 
a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  17  miles  N.  of  Castellon  de 
la  Plana. 

SIERRA-DE-FUENTES,  se-Sn/Rd  dd  fwgiPtJs,  a village  of 
Spain,  in  Estremadura.  province,  and  7 miles  E.  of  Caceres. 
Pop.  1260. 

SIERRA  DE  GRADOS,  se-dR'Rd  dd  gra/Doce,  a mountain 
range  of  Spain,  separating  Old  Castile  from  Estremadura,  36 
miles  S.W.  of  Avila,  and  rising  to  10.552  feet. 

SIERRA  DE  GUADALUPE,  se  dR'ud  dd  gwd-nd-loo'pd,  a 
mountain  range  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  S.  of  Toledo,  at- 
tains the  height  of  5110  feet. 

SIERRA  DE  GUADALUPE,  (anc.  Carpetedni  Monies?)  a 
range  of  mountains  of  Spain,  part  of  the  mountains  of  Toledo, 
near  the  limits  of  the  provinces  of  Caceres,  'Toledo,  Ciudad 
Real,  and  Badajos. 

SIERRA  DE  GUADARAMA,  se-5R'Rd  dd  gwd-od-rd/md,  a 
chain  of  mountains  of  Spain,  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Estrella,  on  the  borders  of  the  provinces  of  Avila,  Segovia, 
and  ISIadrid.  'The  Manzanares  and  the  Guadarama,  afflu- 
ents of  the  'Tagus,  have  their  sources  in  this  chain. 

SIERRA  DE  LA  LAN'TERNA,  se-dR^'Rd  da  Id  Idn-tdR/nd,  a 
mountain  range  in  the  N.  part  of  New  Mexico.  Lat.  about 
36°  20'  N..  Ion.  112°  15'  W. 

SIERRA  DE  LA  PLA'TTE,  se-dR'Rd  dd  Id  platt,  a moun- 
tain range  extending  through  E.  part  of  Utah  'Territory,  in 
lat.  about  38°  5'  N.,  and  from  Ion.  107°  30'  to  109°  10'  W. 

SIERRA  DE  LA  VINDA,  se-dR/Rd  dd  Id  veenMd,  the  W. 
cordillera  of  the  Andes,  in  Peru,  between  Lima  and  the 
table-land  cf  Pasco.  It  is  crossed  by  two  passes,  upwards  of 
15,000  feet  above  the  ocean. 

SIERRA  DEL  CARRIZO,  se-da/Rd  ddl  kd-ree^so,  a detached 
range  of  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  in  lat.  about  36°  N., 
Ion.  111°  W. 

SIERRA  DE  LOS  JUMANES,  se-dR/RO  dd  loce  Hoo-mdfflds, 
a portion  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Range,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  New 
Mexico,  in  lat.  about  33°  50'  N..  Ion.  106°  20'  W. 

SIERRA  DE  LOS  MIMBRES,  se-eRffld  dd  loce  meemfflrds, 
(or  mim'brds.)  the  name  given  to  a portion  of  the  Sierra 
Madre.  situated  W.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  between  31°  and  35° 
W.  lat 

SIERRA  DE  LOS  ORGANOS.  se-eR/ad  dd  loce  OR'gd-noce, 
a range  of  mountains  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  'Territory  of  New 
Mexiei,  in  lat.  about  32°  5'  N.,  Ion.  106°  25'  W. 

SIERRA  DE  SAN  JUAN,  se-dR/ad  dd  sdn  Fioodn',  a moun- 
tain range  extending  through  the  N.  part  of  the  'Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  and  the  S.E.  part  of  Utah,  from  lat. 
about  36°  30'  to  38°  30'  N.,  and  from  Ion.  106°  45'  to  107° 
30'  W.  Its  length,  following  the  curves,  is  about  150  miles. 

SIERRA  DE  YEGUAS,  se-eR/Rd  dd  yd'gwds,  a village  of 
Spain,  in  ^.ndahisia,  province,  and  about  35  miles  from  Ma- 
laga) Pop.  1US8. 
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SIERRA  ESTRELLA,  mountains  of  Portugal.  See  Es 

TRELLA. 

SIERRA  LEONE,  se-ertra  le-o'nee,  (Sp.  pron.  se-dR'pd  U 
offld.)  a colonial  settlement  of  West  Africa,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  bounded  N.  by  the  MuTigo  River  or  Little 
Searcies;  W.  by  the  Atlantic:  S.  by  the  Sherboro,  and  E 
by  an  imperfectly  defined  line.  Lat.  7°  40'  to  8°  50'  N. 
Area  estimated  at  25,000  square  miles.  'The  coast-line  is. 
indented  on  the  S.  by  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Sherboro, 
and  near  its  centre  by  Yawbry  Bay  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Sierra  Leone,  which  have  between  them  the  peninsula  ol 
the  latter  name,  on  which  is  situated  Free  Town,  (the 
capital,)  forming  the  proper  nucleus  of  the  colony,  and 
only  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  about  1^ 
miles  broad.  Besides  the  peninsula  and  mainland,  the  co- 
lony includes  a great  number  of  i.slands,  which  contribute 
to  form  several  good  harbors.  The  surface  near  the  shore, 
though  in  some  place««  rocky,  is  generally  flat:  in  the  inte- 
rior it  is  covered  by  rugged  hills  and  mountains,  varying 
in  height  from  500  feet  ito  2500  feet.  'The  only  level  land  is 
a belt  along  the  .shore  fn.m  5 mile  to  3 miles  wide,  and  about 
24  miles  long,  and  a plain  of  some  extent  in  the  S.E.  The 
principal  rivers  have  courses  varying  from  200  miles  to  300 
miles,  but  have  been  very  imperfectly  explored.  'The  best- 
known  names,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  are  the 
Rokelle,  with  its  large  estuary.  Karamanka.  and  Kates. 

The  soil,  of  which  only  a comparatively  small  portion  is 
under  regular  cultivation,  is  very  fertile,  growing  excellent 
crops  of  rice.  Indian  corn,  yams,  t)lantains,  pumpkins,  and 
cassadas.  Many  of  the  West  India  products  have  been  in- 
troduced ; and  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  ginger,  and  cotton 
thrive  well.  'The  principal  fruits  are  tho.se  of  the  baobab, 
cocoa,  banana,  pine-apple,  orange,  lime,  guava,  papaw,  pome- 
granate. and  plum.  'The  forests  are  extensive,  and  many 
of  the  trees  in  them  are  so  large,  that  when  converted  into 
canoes  they  are  capable  of  containing  luO  men.  'The  prin- 
cipal live-stock  are  pigs  and  goats.  Poultry  also,  particu- 
larly guinea-fowls,  are  very  abundant.  'The  fisheries,  both 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  l ivers,  are  productive,  and  employ 
about  200  canoes,  which  occupy  from  lUOO  to  1500  men.  and 
realize  an  annual  value  of  about  4U00L  'The  chief  indus- 
trial establishments  are  the  factories  in  w'hich  the  cocoa-nut 
is  crushed,  and  the  oil  from  it  extracted  and  prepared. 
Boat-building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  leather  is 
dressed  on  a small  scale. 

The  trade,  carried  on  chiefly  wdth  Great  Britain,  amounted 
in  1851  to  the  value  of  103.477/.  in  imports,  and  80,366/.  in 
exports.  'The  principal  articles  of  import  were  India  goods, 
cottons,  hardware,  sjiirits,  &c. ; of  e^iport,  palm-oil,  pepper, 
ginger,  ground-nuts,  hides,  ivory,  timber,  bees’-wax,  &c. 
Sierra  Leone  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1463,  but  it  first  became  a British  colony  in  1787, 
w'hen  a company  was  formed  with  the  humane  intention  ot 
making  it  a home  for  free  negroes,  and  proving  by  their 
means  that  colonial  products  could  he  raised  without  slave- 
labor.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a governor,  and  a 
council  of  several  more  members,  appointed  by  the  crown 
on  his  recommendation.  One  great  obstacle  to  its  pros- 
perity is  the  deadly  nature  of  its  dimate,  particularly  tc 
Europeans.  In  August,  1838,  more  rain  fell  at  Sierra  Leone 
in  two  days,  than  in  Great  Britain  throughout  the  year. 
But  its  progress,  though  slow,  has  been  steady.  Its  popu- 
lation consists  chiefly  of  native  Africans,  many  of  them 
liberated  from  slave-ships.  'They  include  people  from  about 
200  different  parts  of  Africa,  and  being  brought  under  the 
influence  of  a religious  education,  are  fitted  to  become  an 
important  lever  in  promoting  the  civilization  of  their  native 
regions.  Pop.  in  1851,  44.501. 

SIERRA  LEONE  RIVER,  an  estuary  of  West  Africa,  in 
Seneg.ambia,  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  from  3 to  10 
miles  in  breadth,  joins  the  Atlantic  immediately  N.  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone.  Its  principal  branch,  the  RokellS, 
rises  about  200  miles  inland,  and  is  navigable  for  its  last  60 
ni  iles. 

SIERRA  MADRE.  se-&R/Ra  m^/nr.-l,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
principal  mountain-chains  of  Mexico.  It  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  commence  a little  N.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  near 
Queretaro,  and  to  extend  northward  into  the  territory  of 
New  Mexico.  Near  Guanajuato  it  divides  into  three  branche.s, 
of  which  the  princii)al  or  central  chain,  called  the  Cordillera 
of  Anahuac,  extends  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  passing  Zacatecas 
towards  Durango,  and  thence  nwirly  due  N.  into  New  Mexi- 
co : the  eastern  branch  passes  through  Cohahuila  into  'Texas; 
while  the  western  range  extends  N.W.  through  Guadaht- 
jara  to  the  river  Gila,  uniting  with  some  spurs  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Moutitains.  Between  26°  and  32°  N.  lat.  there  is  a 
depression  which  is  considered  by  .some  to  mark  the  division 
between  the  Sierra  .Madre  and  Rocky  Mountains:  the  name, 
however,  is  continued  through  New  Mexico.  'This  extensive 
range  in  different  parts  is  known  by  different  local  names, 
as  Sierra  Acha,  Sierra  Verde,  and  Sierra  de  los  Mimbres. 
Near  Guanajuato,  this  mountain-range  contains  some  of  the 
riche.st  deposits  of  silver  found  in  the  world. 

Much  looseness  aj)pears  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  name  Siewa  Madre,  some  considta  iug  it  to 
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lucliide  the  principal  mountain-chain  through  the  entire 
3,c:pu!:Uc  of  Mexico,  thus  including  the  highest  mountain 
summits  of  North  America,  Popocatepetl.  Orizaba,  Ac.  The 
name,  however,  is  more  generally  restricted  to  the  limits 
particularly  indicated  in  the  first  part  of  this  article. 

SIERRA  MOllENA,  .se-Sa/Rd  mo-rA'n^.  a mountain  range 
of  Spain,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Guadiana  from  that  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  in  lat.  38°  30'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  3° and 
4°  W.  The  culminating  point,  Aracena,  is  5500  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  crossed  by  two  principal  passes,  from  Granada 
and  Jaen  to  Madrid,  and  from  Guadix  to  Villa-hermosa  and 
Cuenca.  The  surface  is  bare  and  rugged.  It  is  the  scene 
of  manj  incidents  in  “ Don  Quixote.” 

SIERRA  MORINA,  se-er'rl  mo-ree'ud,  or  BROWN  3IOUN- 
TAINS,  of  California,  commence  about  10  miles  S.  of  San 
Francisco,  and  run  through  San  Francisco  county  into 
Santa  Clara;  the  most  elevated  peaks  are  stated  to  be  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  feet  high. 

SIERRA  NEVADA,  sc-Sr/r^  nA-vd'ni,  a Spanish  name 
signifying  the  snow-clad  mountain  ridge,”  (see  Sierra,  on 
the  preceding  page.)  applied  to  various  elevated  mountain 
chains,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following; — 

SIERRA  NE  A' A DA.  the  highest  mountain  range  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  in  the  S.,  extending  through  the  old 
kingdom  of  Granada,  and  forming  part  of  the  great  water- 
shed, which  separates  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Alediter- 
ranean  from  those  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Culminating 
points,  Alulahaceu  or  Mulhacen,  11.(358  feet  in  height,  (being 
not  only  the  highest  mountain  summit  in  Spain,  but.  after 
the  Alps,  the  most  elevated  in  Europe.)  and  Veleta,  11,387 
feet  ab  >ve  the  sea,  separated  by  an  enormous  ch;vsin,  the 
Corral  de  Veleta.  The  S.  ba.se  of  this  range  is  clothed  with 
olive  and  orange  groves,  and  chestnut  woods.  Perpetual 
snow  commences  at  the  height  of  9500  feet. 

SIERRA  NEVADA,  se-&rh-d  na-vdMl,  California,  an  im- 
portant mountain  range,  extending  from  a point  a little  N. 
of  the  town  of  Los  Angeles,  northward  through  the  state 
into  (Oregon,  where  it  terminates  in  the  Cascade  Range, 
which  indeed  may  be  regarded  merely  as  a continuation  of 
the  former.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
have  an  elevation  of  near  16.000  feet.  The  San  Joaquin,  the 
Sacramento,  and  several  other  smaller  rivers,  have  their 
sources  in  this  mountain  chain. 

SIERRA  PACARAIMA.  se-^R^Rj  pd-ki-rPmi,  a low  moun- 
tain chain  of  South  America,  extending  for  about  200  miles 
from  W.  to  E.,  in  lat.  4°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  60°  and  6.3°  W., 
separating  the  basins  of  theCaronyand  Massaroony  from 
that  of  the  Rio  Branco,  and  British  and  A'enezuelan  (luiaua 
from  Brazil 

SIERRA  PARIMA  or  PARIME,  a mountain  system  of 
South  America.  See  Parima. 

SIERRA  SOLEDAD,  se-&R'Ri  so-U-dStV,  a range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  S.  part  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  in  lat. 
about  32°  40'  N.,  Ion.  106°  30'  W. 

SIERRA  'TEJADA,  se-^R/R^  ta  ni'D^.  a mountain  of  Spain, 
province,  and  28  miles  N.E.  of  Malaga.  Height.  7677  feet. 

SIETE  AGUAS,  se-i'tii^gwds,  a village  of  Spain,  province, 
and  '32  miles  W.  of  Valencia.  In  1808  the  French  army, 
under  Moncey,  here  defeated  the  Spaniards;  and  theCarlists 
were  defeated  in  1836  by  Ovalle,  the  Queen’s  general.  P.924. 

SIETI,  se-4/tee,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Priucipato 
Citra,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Salerno. 

SIEVERO  VOSTGCIINII.  See  Severo  Vostochnoi. 

SIEVSK  or  SIEWSK,  .se-Jvsk',  written  also  SEA’SK  and 
SIAWSK,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  73  miles  S.AV. 
of  Orel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seva  in  Lake  Aloritza.  P.  4500. 

SIEWIERZ,  syiPve-aiRzh,  a town  of  Poland.  67  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Kielce,  with  a castle,  and  1300  inhabitants,  em- 
ployed in  important  iron  works. 

SIGEAN,  a town  of  France.  See  Sijean. 

SIGGLESTIIORNE.  sig'g’lz-thorn,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

SIGHAJIK,  sig'a-jik'  or  see'gajeek',  a small  maritime 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  on  its  AV.  coast,  22  miles 
S.W.  of  Smyrna,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Scala  Nova.  Lat. 
38°  12'  N..  ion.  26°  48'  E. 

SKPIIILL,  a township  of  England,  eo.  of  Northumberland. 

STGMARINGEN,  sig^ni-ring'en,  a town  of  South  Ger- 
many, capital  of  the  principality  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmar- 
ingen.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  30  miles  N.E.  of 
Constance.  P.  1804.  It  is  enclo.sed  by  walls,  and  has  a castle. 

SIGN,  sig’n  or  seefi,  a market-town  of  Dalmatia.  20  miles 
N.E.of  Spaiato,  Pop.  3900.  Its  fortress,  built  by  the  Turks, 
crown*  a high  rock  above  the  town,  but  it  has  been  allowed 
to  go  to  decay. 

SIGNA,  seen'yl.  a village  of  Tuscany,  8 miles  AV.  of  Flo- 
rence. on  the  Arno.  Pop.,  with  vicinity,  5500. 

SIGNAK.  sig'ndkL  sometimes  written  SIGNACII,  a town 
of  Transcaucasian  Russia,  government,  and  60  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Tiflis. 

SIGNAU.  aig'now,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
14  i.iMes  E.S.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  of  parish.  2400. 

SIGNY  L’ABBAY  E,  seen'yee'  Idb'bAL  a market-town  of 
Franc-,  depaitment  of  Ardennes,  14  miles  AV. S.AV.  of  Me- 
zi^res.  Pop.  in  1852,  3173.  It  has  extensive  iron-works. 
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SIGNY  LE  PETIT,  seen'yee^  leh  peh-tee^  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Ardennes, *22  miles  AV.N.AV.  of  Me- 
zieres.  Pop.  1294. 

SIGOURNEY,  sig'ur-ne,  a post-village,  capital  of  Keokuk 
CO.,  Iowa,  45  miles  S.AV.  of  Iowa  City.  It  is  the  largest 
place  in  the  county.  It  contains  a court-house,  3 churches, 
and  a bank.  One  newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  in 
1860,  1288. 

SIGRISAVEIL,  see'gris-^il',  a village  and  parish  of  Swit- 
zerland, canton,  and  20  miles  S.E.  of  Bern,  near  Lake  I'hun. 
Pop.  25-16.  A coal-mine  has  been  opened  in  the  vicinity. 

SIGS''r(JN  KIRK'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

SIGTUNA,  sig-too'nd,  a town  of  Sweden,  laen,  and  27  miles 
N.N.AV.  of  Stockholm,  on  a branch  of  Lake  Alaelar,  with  588 
inhabitants.  In  the  ninth  century  it  was  the  capital  of  a 
small  kingdom  of  Sweden. 

SIGUENZA,  se-gwSiPthd,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
43  miles  N.E.  of  Guadalajara,  on  the  Ilenares.  Pop.  4817. 
It  has  a cathedral,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.s. 

SIGUEYA.  se-gwi'yd.  a village  of  Spain,  province  of  Leon 
disti-ict  of  Astorga.  Pop.  1732. 

SIGUS.  SeeSiEG. 

SIGA'A,  sig'vi,  a river  of  Asiatic  Rus.sia.  rises  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Ural  Mountain.*,  government  of  Tobolsk,  flows 
S.S.E..  and  joins  the  Sosva  after  a course  of  about  1.30  miles 

SIIIL.  seel,  a river  of  Switzerland,  cantons  of  Schwytz, 
Zug.  and  Zurich,  joins  the  Limmat  at  Zurich,  after  a N.AV 
cour-^e  of  35  mile.*. 

SIHON  or  SEIIIUN.  (anc.  Salrus.)  a river  in  the  S.  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  See  Syhoon. 

SIHON,  a river  of  Toorkistan.  See  Jaxartes. 

SIIIUN,  a river  of  Asiatic  Russia.  See  Syhoon. 

SIHUT,  see'huU,  a town  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Arabia.  100 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Makallah.  Lat.  15°  12'  .30"  N.,  Ion.  51°  19'  E. 
The  population  varies  from  300  to  2000,  according  to  the 
trade  and  season.  Its  traders  own  about  30  large  and  small 
vessels,  employed  in  coasting-trade  and  shark-fishing. 

SIIIUTLA,  se-ootfid,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  Michoacan,  25 
miles  AV.  of  Zacatula. 

SIJEAN  or  SIGEAN,  see'zh6N«^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aude,  near  the  Lagoon  of  Sijean,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 10  miles  S.  of  Narbonne.  Pop.  in  1852,  3297. 

SI  KAO  CHAN.  See  See  Kao  Shan. 

SIKAR,  se-kaiJ,  or  SECKTUR.  sSk-thr/,  a town  of  North 
west  Hindostan.  62  milas  N.AV.  of  Jeypoor. 

SIKHS  or  SEIKS,  seeks,  a warlike  nation  in  North-west 
India,  lately  the  ruling  power  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
first  appeared  as  a sect  of  Hindoo  religionists  abcut  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century;  but,  stung  by  persecution 
from  the  Mohammedans,  they  turned  their  thoughts  to 
warlike  pursuits,  and  afterwards  became  a nation  of  formid- 
able soldiers.  Steel,  from  being  an  especial  object  of  atten- 
tion, Avas  finally  converted  into  one  of  their  gods.  Their 
supreme  divinity  was  denominated  by  them  “ All  Steel.” 
Owing,  however,  to  their  continual  dissensions,  they  were 
unable  to  make  head  against  a powerful  enemy  until  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  Runjeet  Singh, 
having  subdued  theother  Seik  chieftains,  established  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  which  he  ruled  with  great  energy  and  wis- 
dom. He  maintained  an  army  of  80,000  men,  of  whom  50.000 
were  cavalry,  disciplined  according  to  the  European  system. 
But  after  his  death,  in  1839.  a period  of  anarchy  occurred; 
and  in  1849  the  Sikhs  were  totally  defeated  by  the  English, 
and  their  territory  annexed  to  British  India.  See  Pux.iab. 

SI  KINO,  see'ke-no  or  se-kee'no,  (anc.  .S’/ci^wo.^)  an  island 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  government  of  Syia,  20  miles 
N.AV.  of  Santorin.  Area,  17  square  miles.  Pop.  300.  It  pro- 
duces wine,  figs,  cotton,  and  the  best  wheat  in  the  Cyclades. 
On  its  AA'.S.AA'.  side  is  a village  of  its  own  name. 

SIK^KIM'  or  SHIKIAI,  shik'im,  a state  of  North-east 
Hindostan,  tributary  to  the  British,  between  lat.  26°  40'  and 
28°  N.,  Ion.  88°  E.,  having  N.  the  Himalayas, AV.Nepaul,  E. 
Bootan,  and  S.  the  Bengal  districts  of  Rungpoor  and  Pnr- 
neah.  Area.  2504 square  miles.  E.stimated  pop.  92,648,  chiefly 
or  wholly  Boodhists.  and  employed  in  rural  industry.  Cattle 
and  iron  are  among  the  chief  export.*.  The  culture  of  the 
tea-plant  has  been  introduced  here  by  the  British,  with  suc- 
cess. Principal  toAvn,  Sikkim.  135  miles  N.AA'.  of  Dinagepoor. 

SIKLOS,  see'klo.*h'.  a markeLtown  of  AV'est  Hungary,  cc. 
of  Baranya,  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Fiinfkirchen,  with  32-17  in- 
habitants, and  mineral  sprinss. 

SIKOKF,  .see'kokf',  SIKOKE.  see'kSk',  or  SITKOKF,  the 
smalle.st  of  the  four  principal  i.*lands  of  .Japan,  S.  of  Niphon. 
and  E.  of  Kioo-Sioo.  Estimated  area.  17,200  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  mountainous.  Chief  toAvns,  Tosa  and  Ava. 

SIL,  seel,  a river  of  Spain,  rises  in  Leon,  near  ib.  N.AA'. 
extremity,  flows  S.AAL,  and  joins  the  Minho  after  a course 
of  about  100  miles. 

SILAH,  a town  of  Hindostan.  See  Sylah. 

STLAN,  se'l^n',  a town  of  Yucatan. 

SILANO,  sMi'no,  or  SI  LLANO,  sil-ld'no,  a village  of 
Italy  in  the  province  of  Modena.  Pop.  1901. 

SILANUS,  se-li'noos  (?)  a village  in  the  island  of  SarJinia, 
division  of  Sassari,  65  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1 502 
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STLAO,  se-li'o,  a well-built  town  of  the  Mexican  Confede- 
ration. state,  and  10  miles  N.W.  of  Guanajuato.  Pop.  4000. 

STLARUS  or  SILAKO.  See  Sele. 

SILBERBACII,  siRber-bdK',  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Elbogen.  Pop.  2025. 

SILBKRBERG,  siPber-b§RG',  a town  and  strong  fortress 
of  Prussian  Silesia.  4-3  miles  S.S.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1170. 

SILBERBERGSTADT,  Bohemia.  See  Mies. 

SIL'CII  ESTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  6^  miles 
N.  of  Basing  Stoke.  Here  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Segontincunu  consisting  of  a flint  and  brick  wall,  enclosing 
an  area  of  I5  miles  in  circumference,  occupied  by  a farm 
and  ploughed  fields,  across  which  the  lines  of  the  principal 
streets  are  traceable.  In  a.  d.  407,  the  usurper  Constantine 
was  here  invested  witli  the  purple.  The  city  was  destroyed 
by  iElla  and  the  South  Saxons  in  493.  ^ 

SILDAL.  a river  of  Sweden.  See  Skelleftea. 

SILE,  seefld,  (auc.  Si'lis.)  a river  of  Austrian  Italy,  delega- 
tions of  Treviso  and  Venice,  enters  the  lagoon  6^  miles  N. 
Venice,  after  a S.  course  of  35  miles,  past  Treviso. 

SILE'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester,  on  the 
river  Soar,  and  on  the  Midland  Counties  Railway,  3 miles 
N.W.  of  Syston. 

SILES,  seeflSs,  a walled  village  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
province,  and  70  miles  N.E.  of  Jaen.  Pop.  2202. 

SILESIA.  sMee'she-a,  (Fr.  Silesie,  see'ld'zee';  Ger.  Schlesien, 
shld'ze-en,j  a province  forming  the  S.E.  portion  of  Prussia, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Poland,  S.  by  Austrian  Silesia,  Mora- 
via, and  Bohemia,  W.  by  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  and  N. 
by  Prussian  Poland.  Area,  15,820  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1861,  3,390,695,  chiefly  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics, 
with  about  30.000  Jews.  The  surface  in  the  S.  and  S.W.  is 
rugged  and  mountainous;  in  other  parts  flat,  or  but  slightly 
undulating.  The  Oder  traverses  its  centre  throughout, 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.;  the  other  principal  rivers  are  its  affluents, 
the  two  Neisses,  the  Bober,  Malapaue,  and  Bartsch.  The 
forests  are  very  extensive.  Corn,  flax,  and  hemp  are  pro- 
duced in  very  large  quantities,  and  about  2,800,000  sheep 
are  kept  in  the  province,  and  produce  excellent  wool,  which 
forms,  next  to  linen,  the  principal  article  of  export.  Beet- 
root sugar,  timber,  madder,  tobacco,  silk  in  small  quantities, 
&c.,  are  also  exported;  and  valuable  mines  of  coal,  iron, 
lead,  zinc,  and  copper  are  wrought.  The  principal  manu- 
factures comprise  cotton  fabrics,  linens,  and  coarse  woollen 
cloth.  The  condition  of  the  people  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved since  they  became  subjects  of  Prussia.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  the  three  governments  of  Breslau,  Oppeln,  and 
Liegnitz.  Capital,  Breslau.  It  was  conquered  from  Austria 

by  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1742. Adj.aud  inhab.  Silesian, 

sMetFshe-an. 

SILESIA,  AUSTRIAN,  comprises  the  S.  part  of  the  old 
province  of  Silesia,  still  belonging  to  Au.stria,  and  com- 
posing the  circles  of  Troppau  and  Teschen.  See  Mobavu. 

SIL  ESI E.  See  Silesia. 

SILHET,  a town  of  Ilindostan.  See  Sylhet. 

SILHAN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

SILIAN,  a town  and  lake  of  Sweden.  See  Siuan. 

SILIGU,  se-le-goo/,  a village  and  island  of  Sardinia,  divi- 
sion of  Sassari.  Pop.  2642. 

SILINTY  or  SELINTI,  .se-lin'tee,  a maritime  village  and 
headland  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Itch-Elee,  on  the  .Medi- 
terranean, 32  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cape  Anamoor,  around  which 
are  remains  of  the  ancient  Sflinus. 

SILIQU.V,  se-leetkwd,  a village  of  Sardinia,  division,  and 
17  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  2099. 

SI  LIS.  SeeSiLE. 

SILLSTRI  A,  se-lis'tre-a,or  SILISTRI,  se-li.s'tree,  (Turk.Zlri- 
ftra,  dris^-trd;  Fr.  Silidrie.  see'lees'tree',)  a city  of  European 
Turkey,  iu  Bulgaria,  capital  of  a pashalic,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  57  miles  N.N.E.  of  Shoomla.  Lat.  about  44°  10' 
N.,  Ion.  27°  10'  E.  Pop.  20,000.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  is 
of  semicircular  form,  and  in  general  poorly  built,  consisting 
of  narrow,  winding,  ill-paved,  and  dirty  streets,  lined  by  low 
and  gloomy-looking  hou.ses.  It  has  five  mosques,  a large 
Greek  church  and  convent,  capacious  barracks,  public  baths, 
a custom-house  with  extensive  magazines  attached  for  ware- 
housing flour  and  grain,  a few  insignificant  manufiictures, 
and  a considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  wood  and  cattle.  Its 
fortifications  are  strongly  built  of  solid  masonry,and  strength- 
ened by  several  detached  forts  of  admirable  construction,  and 
of  the  most  formidable  description;  the  principal  of  these 
forts,  Abd-ul-.Mejid,  occupies  the  hill  of  Ackbar,  which  com- 
mands the  town,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able military  works  of  the  age.  Silistria  successfully  with- 
stood the  Russians  in  1773  and  in  1809,  but  after  a long 
siege  was  taken  by  them  in  1829,  since  which  time  the 
fortifications  have  been  immensely  strengthened.  It  also 
igain  successfully  withstood  the  Russians  in  1854. 

SILIVRI  or  SELIVRI.  .se-liv'ree,  a maritime  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  .Marmora,  40  miles  W.  of  Constantinople.  Pop.  5000. 

SIL.IAN,  sil'ydn,  or  SILIAN,  siPe-dn,  a lake  of  Sweden, 
Isen.  and  26  miles  N.W.  of  Falun.  Length,  52  miles;  breadth, 
7 miles.  Height  above  the  sea,  520  feet ; depth,  1200  feet. 

SILK'STONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  York,  West  Riding. 


SIL 

SILK-WILLOUGHBY,  (wifflghbe,)  a parish  of  Englaml,  01 
of  Lincoln. 

SILLA,  a river  of  Illyria.  See  Gail. 

SILLA,  seePyd,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  9 miles 
of  Valencia,  on  the  Albufera  Lagoon.  Pop.  2570. 

SIL^LA,  a town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Senegambia,  state  ol 
Bambarra,  on  the  Joliba,  80  miles  E.N.E  of  Sego.  Lat.  i,Sv 
17'  N.,  Ion.  5°  30'  W.  Here  Mungo  Park  terminated  hi* 
first  expedition,  in  August.  1796. 

SILLA  DE  CARACAS,  seePyd  dd  kd-rd'kds,  a mountalL 
of  South  America,  in  Venezuela,  near  Caracas.  Height. 
8700  feet. 

SILLAH  MEW,  siPldh'  mu,  or  CHALAIN  MEW.  shd'lin 
mu,  a town  of  Burmah,  on  the  Irrawaddy.  Lat.  20°  50'  N., 
Ion.  94°  30'  E.  It  is  the  capital  of  a district,  and  before  the 
British  invasion  contained  10.000  inhabitants.  It  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  a brick  wall  50  feet  high  withovit,  and 
30  feet  within.  The  walls  are  said,  by  the  natives,  to  be  150C 
years  old. 

SIIPLEE,  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
district,  and  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ramghur,  on  the  Subunreeka. 

SILLEIN,  a town  of  North-we.st  Hungary.  See  Szoln.a. 

SILLEJOltD,  siPld-yoRd,  a village  and  parish  of  Norway, 
province  of  Aggershuus,  on  the  N.W.  extremity  of  a lake  of 
its  own  name.  Pop.  2400. 

SILLl^l  LE  GUILL.YUME,  see'ydMeh  ghee'ydm'  or  seel'- 
y.V  leh  gheel'yom^,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe,  19  miles  N.W.  of  Le  Mans.  Pop.  in  1852,  3183.  It 
has  manufiictures  of  fine  linens. 

SILLERY,  seel'leh-ree^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Marne,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Reims,  famous  for  its  fine  champagne 
wine. 

SILLINGY,  see'yd-No'zhee^  or  seel'ydNg'zbee^,  a village 
of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Savoy.  Pop.  1133. 

SILL’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  New  Hanover  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SILLY,  see'yee'  or  seel'yee',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Hainaut,  13  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Mous.  Pop.  2602. 

SILO'AM,  a post-village  of  Madison  co..  New  York,  110 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

SILOAM,  a post-village  in  Surrey  co..  North  Carolina,  141 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

SILOAM,  a post-office  of  Oktibbeha  co.,  Mississippi. 

SILOS,  see'los,  a village  of  the  Canaries,  island  of  Teneriffe, 
at  the  S.  foot  of  the  .Montaileta-de-Aregume,  about  1 mile 
from  the  sea.  Pop.  1083. 

SILS,  sils  or  seel,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Grisons,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Albula  with  the  Ilinter-Rhein,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chur, 
(Coire.)  Pop.  321.  Height  above  the  sea,  5964  feet.  The 
Lake  of  Sils,  whence  the  river  Inn  rises,  i.s  immediately 
S.W.,  and  4 miles  in  length  by  1 mile  in  breadth. 

SILS'DEN,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

SIL'SOE,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

SILT  or  SYLT,  .silt,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  North 
Sea,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sleswick ; greatest  length  from  N.  tc 
S.,  about  20  miles;  breadth,  6 miles.  Pop.  2600. 

S117TON,  a parish  ot  England,  co.  of  Dorset.  In  the 
church  is  a hand.some  monument  to  Judge  Wyndh.am. 

SILTON,  OVER,  a parish,  England,  co.  York,  North  Riding. 

SIL'VAN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Washtenaw  co., 
Michigan,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  about  60  miles  W.  of 
Detroit.  Pop.  924. 

SILVAN ECTES  or  SILVANECTJ?.  See  Senlis. 

SILVANO,  sil-vdhio,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  di- 
vision of  Genoa,  province  of  Novi.  Pop.  1952. 

SIL'VER  CREEK,  of  Mi.ssissippi,  flows  into  Sunflower 
River  in  Washington  county. 

SILVER  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Clark  county,  and 
enters  the  Ohio  River  about  1 mile  above  New  Albany. 

SILVER  CREEK,  in  the  VV’.S.W.  part  of  Illinois,  fallrt 
into  the  Kaskaskia  River. 

SILVER  CREEK,  a thriving  post-village  of  Chautauqua 
co..  New  York,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  Buffalo  and  State 
Line  Railroad,  31  miles  S.W.  of  Buffalo.  It  contains  a bank, 
2 churches,  2 large  tanneries,  and  a number  of  stores.  I’op 
661. 

SILVER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn 
sylvania. 

SILVER  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Mis 
sissippi. 

SILVER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Maury  co.,  Tennessee. 

SILVER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Kentucky 

SILVER  CREEK,  a township  forming  the  S.E.  extremitj 
of  Greene  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1755. 

SILVER  CREEK,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  ex 
tremity  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1102. 

SILVER  CREEK,  a township  ofClark  CO.,  Indiana.  P.866. 

SILVER  CREEK,  a post-township  in  Stephenson  co,^ 
Illinois. 

SILVER  CREEK,  a township  in  Randolph  co.,  Missouri. 
Pop.  1775. 

SILVER  GLADE,  a post-office  of  Anderson  dictrict,  Soutli 
Carolina. 
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S fl  V ER  ETLL,  a post-office,  Davidson  co.,  North  Carolina. 

SII  VER  HILL,  a post-office  of  Reaufort  district,  South 
Carol  int. 

SILVER  ISLAND,  China.  See  Kintang. 

SILVER  LAKE,  in  the  E.  part  of  Wyoming  co..  New 
York,  i.s  connected  by  an  outlet  with  Genesee  River.  Length, 
3 miles. 

Sllil  ER  LAKE,  a post  township  of  Susquehanna  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  9 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Montrose.  P.  1313. 

SILVER  LA  KE,  a post-office  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan. 

SILVER  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Summit  co.,  Colorado. 

SIL'VERMINES,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Mun.ster,  co.  of 
Tipperary,  44  miles  S.S.W.  of  Nenagh.  Pop.  in  1851,  488, 
mostly  (miplo3'ed  in  extensive  lead-mines. 

SILVER  RUN,  a post-office  of  Talladega  co.,  Alabama. 

SILVER  RUN,  a post-office  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio. 

SILV'^ER  SPRING,  a village  and  township  of  Cumberland 
30.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad, 
about  In  miles  W.  of  Harri.sburg.  Pop.  2305. 

SILVER  SPRING,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SILVER  SPRING,  a post-office,  St.  Francois  co..  Mi.s.souri. 

SILVER  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Florida. 

SILVER  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Wilson  co.,  Tennessee. 

SI  l/V  ERSTON  E.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

SIL'VERTO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SIL'VERTON.  a post-village  in  Barnwell  district.  South 
Carolina.  96  miles  S.IV.  of  Columbia. 

SILVER  TGP,  a post-office  of  Obion  co.,  Tennessee. 

SIL'VERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana. 

SIEVES.  siPves  or  seePv^s.  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Algarve.  19  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lagos.  Pop.  3000. 

SILVES,  siPv^s  or  seel'v^.s,  or  SANTA  ANNA,  .san'tii  an'- 
nd.  a village  and  parish  of  Brazilian  Guiana,  on  the  Lake 
Saraca,  20  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Amazon. 

SI  L'VI.N'GTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

SILZ.  silts,  a village  of  Tyrol,  circle  of  Imst.  on  the  Inn. 
Pop.  1116. 

SIM.  seem,  or  SIMA,  see^ma,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in 
the  government  of  Oreuboorg,  flows  circuitously  N.,  then 
S.E.,  and  joins  the  Inzer;  total  course.  100  miles. 

SIM.VBARA,  se-ma-bah'a,  a vast  gulf  of  Japan,  on  the  IV. 
coast,  island  of  Kioo-Sioo,  stretching  tar  inland,  and  forming 
the  basin  in  which  are  the  peninsula  of  Siinabara  and  the 
islands  of  Amaksa,  Kami-Togi.  Simo-Togi,  Oho-jano,  Naga- 
sima.  and  a number  of  other  islands  and  rocks.  The 
peninsula  of  Siinabara  is  remarkable  for  the  lofty  volcano  of 
Wunzen  or  Wunzendake. 

SI.MANCAS,  se-min'kis,  (anc.  Sf‘ptimanca.)  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  8 miles  S.W.  of  Valladolid,  on  the 
Pisuerga.  here  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge.  Pop.  875.  It 
has  a fortress,  in  which  the  archives  of  Castile  are  kept. 

SIM  AND.  see'mbndt.  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.,  and 
21  miles  N.N.E.  of  Arad.  Pop.  4898. 

SIMAUL,  see'mawP,  or  SIMAWUL,  see'ma-wuP,  (anc. 
Synaax?)  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  75  miles  S.  of  Brusa. 

SIM.VUL,  LAKE.  5 miles  N.W.  of  the  above  town,  which 
gives  origin  to  the  Simawul-soo,  an  affluent  of  the  Soosi- 
ghirlee-soo,  (anc.  Mawstus.) 

Sl.MBEERSK  or  SIMBIRSK,  sim-beerskt,  a government 
of  Russia,  between  lat.  52°  4U'  and  55°  50'  N.,  and  Ion.  45° 
10'  and  51°  20'  E.,  having  N.  the  governments  of  Kazan  and 
Oreuboorg,  S.  Saratov,  and  W.  Penza  and  Nizhnee-Novgorod. 
Area,  27.944  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  1.024,236.  Surface 
undulating,  and  very  fertile.  Principal  rivers,  the  Volga, 
Soora,  and  their  affluents.  Rye,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat, 
pease,  hemp,  tlax,  tobacco,  and  poppies  are  extensively 
raised.  Cattle  and  horse-breeding  is  chiefly  practised  by 
the  Kalmucks.  Manufactures  of  coarse  and  fine  woollen 
cloth,  coarse  linen,  canvas,  and  coverlets,  salt,  spirits,  glass, 
soap,  and  leather,  are  carried  on:  and  large  quantities  of 
corn,  hemp,  horses,  cattle,  hides,  fish,  fruit,  and  millstones, 
are  exported.  The  government  is  sulidivided  into  It)  circles. 
Principal  towns.  Simbeersk,  Samara.  Stavropol,  and  Karsoon. 

SIMREERSK,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Volga,  105  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kazan.  Pop.  35,474. 
Its  position,  on  a height  above  the  Volga,  is  highly  pictu- 
resque. The  houses  are  partly  of  wood.  Principal  edi- 
fices. 2 cathedrals,  a monastery,  nunnery,  college,  numerous 
charitable  institutions,  governor’s  palace,  town-hall,  bar- 
racks, and  an  exchange.  Its  trade  is  flourishing;  it  ex- 
ports corn  and  fish. 

SI.MOtlE.  sini'ko.  a lake  of  Canada  IVe.st.  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  Georgian  Bay,  (an  arm  of  Lake  Huron.)  nearly  30 
ni’.les  long,  and  about  18  miles  broad  at  its  widest  part,  and 
said  to  be  about  170  feet  above  Lake  Huron,  into  which  it 
discharges  itself  through  Lake  Gougichin.  the  Severn,  and 
Georgian  Ray.  'I'he  water  in  some  parts  of  the  lake  Is  of 
considerable  depth,  and  it  is  genei-ally  frozen  completely  over 
in  the  winter,  so  as  to  be  passable  with  safety  for  sleighs. 
It  contains  numerous  islands,  some  of  tiiein  of  large  size, 
but  only  one  of  them,  Snake  Island,  inhabited,  and  that  by 
Indians.  The  banks  are  generally  clothed  with  wood  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  A steamer  has  plied  on  the  lake  for 
many  years  past,  and  very  fine  white-fish  are  taken  in  it. 
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SIMCOE,  a county  of  Canada  West,  chiefly  between  Lake 
Simcoe  and  Georgian  Bay.  Area.  1797  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Ontario,  Simcoe,  and  Hudson  Railway. 
Pop.  in  1852,  27,165. 

SIMCOE.  a town  of  Canada  West,  capital  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  on  Patterson’s  Creek,  about  8 miles  N.  of  Lake  Eriev 
and  70  miles  S.W.  of  Toronto.  It  has  churches  for  the 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterian.^,  Congregatioualists.  Methodists, 
and  Baptists,  a branch  bank,  1 assurance  and  2 insurance 
agencies,  a grammar  and  several  other  schools,  manufac- 
tures of  steam  engines  and  mill  machinery,  about  12  stores,  3 
distilleries,  2 tanneries,  and  several  .saw  and  flouring  mills. 
It  publishes  3 newspapers.  Pop.  in  1852. 1452;  in  1854, 1700. 

SIMCOE  FALLS,  a village  of  Canada  IVest,  co.  Addington, 
on  the  Napanee  River,  20  miles  N.IV.  of  Kingston.  Pop.  125. 

SIMETO,  (anc.  Symwthus,)  a river  of  Sicily.  See  Giarretta. 

SIMFERO'POL  or  SIMPIIERO'POL,  (Turk.  Akmedshid, 
the  “ white  mosque,”)  a town  of  South  Russia,  iapital  of  the 
government  of  Taurida,  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  Salghir,  37 
miles  N.E.  of  Sevastopol.  Lat.  about  45°  N.,  Ion.  34°  4'  E. 
Pop.  25,887,  of  very  various  descent.  It  is  finely  situated, 
enclosed  by  heights,  and  consists  of  the  old  Tiirtar  town  of 
Ak-Metchet,  and  a new  quarter  constructed  by  the  Ru.s- 
sians,  which  is  regularly  built,  and  has  a cathedral,  churches, 
bari  acks.  hospital,  and  government  offices.  Here  are  several 
mosques,  a Tartar  school,  a vast  bazaar,  an  artesian  well, 
and  several  fountains.  It  was  founded  in  a.  d.  150U,  and 
became  the  capital  of  Tartar  sultans.  The  traveller  Pallas 
resided  here  for  15  years  previously  to  1811. 

Sl.MLA  or  SlJILAIl,  .simfla,  a mountainous  district  of 
North-west  Hindostan,  between  the  Sutlej  and  Jumna 
Rivers,  with  a station,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Belaspoor,  7300  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  resorted  to  by  invalids  of  the  Briti.sh 
army.  The  station  has  a magnetic  observatory,  and  lately 
consisted  of  100  English-built  hou.ses:  every  article  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture  is  here  procurable.  Pop.  of  the  district, 
370,600.  Exports  iron,  wax,  honey,  borax,  musk,  wool, 
ginger,  opium,  and  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics. 

SIM.MEN,  sim'men,  a river  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Bern,  after  a N.  and  E.  course  of  35  miles  joins  the  Kander, 
near  its  mouth  in  Lake  Thnn. 

SIMMENTHAL,  siintmen-tai',  (i.e.  “the  Talley  of  the 
Simmen,”)  a valley  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Bern,  watei  ed 
by  the  Simmen.  It  contains  several  villages,  and  the  baths 
of  Leuk. 

SIMMERING,  simtmeh-ring,  or  SIMONING,  se-mohiing, 
a village  of  Lower  Austria,  between  the  Simmering  Canal 
and  the  Danube,  2 miles  S.E.  of  Vienna,  with  2686  inha- 
bitants, who  manufacture  bronze  and  chemical  products. 

SIMMERN,  sim'meru,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia^  26 
miles  S.IV.  of  Coblentz.  Pop.  2700. 

SIM'MONS.  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio. 

SIMLMONSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Roanoke  co.,  Virginia. 

SIMMOZHEIM.  sim'mots-hime'.  a village  of  Germany,  in 
Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  Schwarzwald,  near  Calw.  Pop.  1020. 

SIM.MS’  PORT,  a post-village  of  Avoyelles  paiish,  Loui- 
.siana.  237  miles  N.W.  of  New  Orleans. 

SIMNAN,  sim'n^n',  SEM.NAN,  s&m'n3nL  or  SEMNOON, 
sfm'noont,  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Khorassan,  115 
miles  E.  of  Teheran.  It  is  stated  to  be  24  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  enclosed  by  a wall. 

SI.MNITZA,  sim-nit's^,  written  also  TZIMNITZA,  a 
market-town  of  Wallachia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
immediately  opposite  Sistova. 

SIM  NO,  sim'uo,  a small  town  of  Poland,  government  of 
Augustowo,  19  miles  E.  of  Kalwary.  Pop.  1300. 

SIMOGA.  se  mo'gd,  or  SHEMOGA,  she-mo'gd,  a fortified 
town  of  South  India,  Mysore  dominions,  130  miles  N.IV.  of 
Seringapatam. 

SDMONBURN,  a former  parish  of  England,  Northumber- 
land, now  forming  a part  of  Falstone  and  other  parishes. 

SI'MONDSLEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

SIMONING.  a village  of  Lower  Austria.  See  Simmekiito. 

SIMONOSEKI,  se-mo-no-siUkee,  a small  town  and  harbor 
of  Japan,  island  of  Niphon,  on  the  Strait  of  Kioo-Sioo. 

SIMONSTIIURM,  see/mon.s-tooRm',  or  SIMONTORNYA,  a 
market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Tolna,  56  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Buda.  Pop.  3000. 

SHMON’S  TOWN,  a maritime  town  of  South  Africa,  colony 
and  district  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  Simon’s  Bay.  an  inlet 
on  the  E.  side  of  Fabse  Bay,  23  miles  S.  of  Cape  Town,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a good  road.  It  is  neatly  built 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cape  Mountain,  and  has  a naval  sr.s-ual 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  naval  commander-in-chlef  of  the 
colony,  and  the  port  to  which  homeward-bound  ships  fron 
India  usually  resort  for  repairs,  &e. 

SU.MONSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont, 
89  miles  S.  of  Montpelier. 

SI.MOOSEER,  SlMOUSIRor  SIMUSIR,  se-raofrseert.  on^ 
of  the  Koorile  Islands,  in  the  North  Pacific,  belonging  to 
Russia.  80  miles  N.W.  of  Ooroop,  (Urup.)  Lat.  o<  S.  pojnt, 
46°  49'  N.,  Ion.  151°  37'  E.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  90  mil*>«i’ 
breadth,  6 miles. 

SIMPA.NG,  sim'pdng',  a village  of  ava,  near  Soerabaya 
of  which  it  forms  a kind  of  suburb. 
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STMPANG,  a town  of  Borneo.  13  miles  from  the  S.W.  coast, 
21  miles  N.E.  of  Succaclana,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Matan 
with  the  Siinpaiig. 

STM^PLON,  (Fr.  pron.  sSM'pl(\jic/,)'a  mountain  of  Switzer- 
land, between  the  Valais  and  Piedmont,  and  across  which 
was  carried  the  famous  lionte  of  tlif  Simplon,  under  the 
orders  of  Napoleon.  This  road,  extending  from  Glys  (Valais) 
to  Domo  d’Ossola.  a distance  of  nearly  38  miles,  is  6592  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  from  25  to  SO  fet.din  width.  It  is  carried 
through  several  extensive  tunnels,  passes  over  611  bridges. 
Is  furnished  with  20  station-hoitses  for  travellers,  and  was 
completed  between  1800  and  1806.  It  was  greatly  injured 
by  storms  in  1834,  1839.  and  1849,  and  is  now  nearly  im- 
passable on  the  Sardinian  side.  Under  the  French,  the 
Simplon  gave  name  to  a department  now  forming  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Valais. 

SIM'PRIN,  an  old  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick,  now 
united  to  that  of  Swinton. 

SIMP/SON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

SIMP'SON,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Missi.s.sippi, 
has  n area  of  about  725  square  miles.  Pearl  River  forms 
its  W.  boundary,  and  it  is  intersected  by  Strong  Kiver.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  sterile,  mostly  covered  with  pine  woods. 
Named  in  honor  of  Judge  Simpson.  Capital,  Westville. 
Pop.  6080,  of  whom  37 56  were  free,  and  2324  slaves. 

SIMPSON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Kentucky,  border- 
ing on  Tennessee ; area  estimated  at  375  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  Drake’s  Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; 
the  soil  is  highly  productive.  The  rock  found  next  to  the 
surface  is  generally  limestone.  Formed  in  1819,  and  named 
in  honor  of  John  Simpson,  a member  of  Congre-ss  from 
Kentucky.  Capital,  Franklin.  Pop.  8146,  of  whom  6839 
were  free,  and  2307  slaves. 

SIMP^SON  ISLAND.  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Mulgrave  Archipe- 
lago, in  lat.  0°  30'  N.,  Ion.  173°  54'  E. 

SI.MPSON’S.  a post-office  of  Floyd  co..  Virginia. 

SIMPSON’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  'T.ay lor co.,W. Virginia. 

SliMPSON’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Laurens  district.  South 
Carolina. 

SlMPsON’S  STORE,  a small  post-village  of  Washington 
CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

SIM  p/s  IN  VI LLE,  a post-office  of  Howard  co.,  Maryland. 

SIMPSON VILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Sheiby  co., 
Kenfucky,  on  the  turnpike  from  Louisville  to  Frankfort.  30 
miles  \V'.  of  the  latter.  It  has  3 churches,  .several  stores,  and 
a steam  mill. 

SIMS'RURY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hartford  co.. 
Conuec-ficut,  on  the  New  Ilaven  Northampton  Railroad.  11 
miles  N.W.  of  Hartford.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Prison.  Pop.  2410. 

SI  MUSI  R.  See  Simooseer. 

SIN,  sin  or  seen,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Shen-see, 
capital  of  a department,  120  miles  S.E.  of  See-ugan. 

SIN,  siN«,  or  SIN-LE-NOBLE,  s!In“  leh  nob’l,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Nord,  2 miles  E.  of  Douai.  P.  1640. 

SI/N.K,  (Gr.  2«i/a«.)  the  ancient  name  of  a people  inhabit- 
ing the  south-easternmost  part  of  Asia,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Cochin-Chinese. 

SIN  AI,  (.sUnd  or  si'nd-I.)  Mount,  a mountain  of  Arabia 
Petraea.  famous  in  Scripture,  and  generally  identified  wdth 
the  Jebel-Moosa.  or  Mount  of  Moses,”  one  of  a cluster  of 
mountains,  of  which  Mount  Horeb  forms  a part  of  the  N.  end. 
Lat.  of  Sinai  28°  30'  N.,  Ion.  34°  E.  Height  above  the  sea, 
7497  feet.  On  its  N.E.  side  is  the  fortified  convent  of  Sinai, 
now  tenanted  by  about  20  Greek  monks.  Robin.son  conjec- 
tures tliat  Mount  Horeb.  north-westward,  was  the  original 
Sinai  celebrated  iti  holy  writ.  Mount  St.  Catherine  is, 
however,  the  culminating  point  of  this  cluster  of  mountains. 

SIN.VI,  Peninsula  of,  between  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and 
Akabah,  the  scene  of  the  Israelite  wanderings  in  the  desert, 
is  about  140  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S..  and  as  much  in 
breadth  at  its  northern  end,  whence  it  gradually  tapers 
southward  to  its  extremity.  Has  Mohammed,  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Lat.  27°  4.3'  N.,  Ion.  34°  18'  E.  The  surface  is  generally 
mountainous  and  rocky ; in  ditlerent  localities  of  it  are 
hieroglyphic  and  other  ancient  inscriptions. 

SINALOA,  a state  of  Mexico.  See  Cinai.oa. 

SINALO.NGA,  a town  of  'Tuscany.  See  Asinalunoa. 

SINARUCO,  se  nd-roo/ko,  a river  of  South  America,  in 
Venezuela,  joins  the  Orinoco  after  an  E.  course  of  100  miles. 

SINAV,  see'nd/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Ghent,  i’op.  3000. 

SINGAPORE,  a town  of  South  Asia.  See  Singapore. 

SIN’/CLAIR’S  BO'T'i’OM,  a post-office.  Smyth  co.,  Virginia. 

SIN’/CLAIRSVILLE,  a village  of  Chautauque  co..  New 
York,  about  50  miles  S.W.  of  Buffalo. 

SIN/CLAIR'TOIVN  or  ST.  CLAIR'TOIVN,  a village  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  of  '“■t/e,  pari,sh  of  Dysart,  adjoining  Pathhead.  Pop. 
151 1.  m‘'‘’liy  employed  in  weaving. 

ST.N’.,  Sf.NDE,  sind,  or  SINDH,  a river  of  Hindostan,  be- 
tween tfie  Cliumbul  and  Betwah  Rivers,  rises  near  Seronge. 

IS,'  j,’  through  the  Gwalior  dominions,  and  between  it 
and  Bundelcund,  and  joins  the  Jumn  i,  26  miles  S.E.  of  Eta- 
w.th.  'Total  course,  220  miles.  'Phe  affluents  are  the  Kohary 
and  Maiuvar. 


SINDE,  SCINDE,  sInd,  called  also.  SINDH  or  SINDIA 
sin/de-a,  and  SINDY,  (from  Sindhoo  or  Sindhu.  a oollectioi 
of  waters,”)  an  extensive  territory  of  British  India,  included 
in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  comprising  the  lower  course 
and  delta  of  the  Indus;  and  .situated  between  lat.  2.3°  32 
and  28°  50'  N.,  and  Ion.  66°  35'  and  71°  18'  E. : bounded  ou 
the  W.  and  N.W.  by  Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Punjab,  on  the  E.  by  the  Indian  Desert  and 
Kajpootana.  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Bunn  of  Cutch  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  about  380  miles, 
breadth  very  variable  and  uncertain.  Area,  estimated  at 
52.120  square  miles. 

Fact  o f the  Country.  <fc. — Its  sea-coast  stretches  in  a direc- 
tion generally  W.N.W.  from  the  Roree  or  E.  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  Cape  Monze,  a di.stance  of  150  miles;  except  at  the 
W.  extremity  it  is  very  low,  being  composed  of  mud-banks 
deposited  from  the  rivers  of  the  delta,  or  of  low  hills  of  sand 
blown  in  from  the  beach,  the  whole  shore  being  a dreary 
swamp,  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs,  and  submerged  at 
.spring-tides.  For  .several  miles  inland,  also,  the  delta  is  fre- 
quently overflowed  by  the  tide,  and  covered  with  water 
during  the  summer-months.  In  the  dry  sea.son,  the  stiff 
clay-soil,  which  is  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  bears  an 
abundant  crop  of  gigantic  gra.ss,  with  furze,  mimosas,  and 
cacti,  and  affords  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  buffaloe.s. 
'The  alluvial  tract  farther  N.,  which  skirts  the  Indus  from  2 
to  10  miles  on  either  side,  is,  like  the  delta,  intersected 
with  canals  and  water  courses,  but  very  superior  to  it  in 
soil  and  cultivation — possessing,  indeed,  a fertility  exceeded 
by  that  of  no  tract  of  country  anywhere  knowm.  To  the  E. 
stretches  a region  mostly  alluvial,  but  which,  from  its 
having  been  deserted  by  the  river,  has  become  a desert  of 
indurated  clay;  it  is  chiefly  level,  but  traversed  by  two  low 
ranges  of  tertiary  limestone  and  flinty  chalk,  and  in  some 
parts  covered  with  shifting  sand-hills,  affording  pasturage 
throughout  its  extent  for  cam  els,' buffaloes,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
other  herbivorous  animals.  IV.  of  the  Indu.s,  the  Hala  or 
Brahooic  Mountains  approach  the  river  at  Sehwan.  and  come 
close  to  the  sea  at  Cape  Monze;  and  between  the  former 
place  and  Kurra . hee.  on  the  N.W.  mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  a 
maze  of  hills,  the  highest  of  which  reach  an  elevation  of 
about  1500  feet,  terminating  abruptly  on  thcM’.  bank  of  the 
stream.  N.  of  Sehwan,  (lat.  26°  21'  N.,)  which  is  considered 
to  mark  the  division  between  Sirra  or  Lower,  and  Lar  or 
Upper  Sinde,  the  country  improves  in  its  aspect.  Proceed- 
ing from  E.  to  W.,  a few  limestone  and  sand  ranges  are  the 
only  heights  met  with  till  the  valley  of  the  Indus  terminates 
in  the  mountains  of  Beloochistan.  Iron  abounds  in  the 
limestone  formation,  alum  and  sulphur  in  the  western  hills; 
and  numerous  fossil  shells  have  been  discovered,  with  some 
curious  specimens  of  petrified  timber. 

Climate. — 'The  climate  is  remarkably  dry  and  sultry;  the 
country  is  seldom  visited  by  rain,  and  is  not  refreshed  by 
the  waters  of  the  monsoons,  which,  though  they  approach, 
do  not  (luite  reach  this  territory.  'The  mean  temperature  of 
summer,  at  Sukkur,  is  about  102-4°  F:ihrenheit.  and  even 
the  waters  of  Indus  at  that  season  attain  a warmth  of  92°; 
farther  N.  it  is  supposed  to  be  even  hotter.  In  the  upper 
districts  frost  is  not  unknown,  and  the  heat  often  varies  in 
the  24  hours  from  40°  to  84°  Fahrenheit.  'The  hot  season 
lasts  from  3Iarch  to  September,  the  cold  from  October  to 
March ; and  the  changes  from  the  one  to  the  other  are  so 
rajiid,  that  spring  and  autumn  are,  not  experienced.  The 
exhalations,  caused  by  the  evaporation  during  summer  from 
the  stagnant  "ivaters.  and  rank  decayed  vegetation,  are  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  health  ; and  the  winds  sweep  from 
the  surface  clo.uds  of  dust,  impregnated  with  salt  and  nitre; 
besides  which,  the- unwholesomene.ss  of  the  waters  from  the 
wells  produces  fatal  disorders  of  the  bowels,  liver,  and  other 
organs.  The  chief  disea.se.s,  which  prevail  most  in  autumn, 
are  influenza,  fever,  ague,  and  spasmodic  cholera. 

Vegetation  and  Agriculture. — 'The  husbandry  of  the  Sin- 
dians is  of  the  rudest  kind;  for  a plough  they  use  a rough- 
hewn  pole,  slightly  pointed  with  iron,  and  drawn  by  a camel 
or  two  bullocks,  a rough  beam  of  heavy  wood  tor  a harrow; 
a primitive  kind  of  hoe  or  grubber,  and  an  etiually  clumsy 
wooden  rake;  these,  with  a cart  and  a few  baskets,  are  all 
the  implements  known  to  the  Sinde  farmer.  The  N.  dis- 
tricts, not  visited  by  the  floods,  are  artificially  irrigated 
either  by  the  Persian  wheel,  worked  by  a camel,  or  by 
simply  opening  drains  and  canals  leading  to  the  lowlands. 
'The  grain  is  trodden  from  the  husks  by  bullocks,  on  a mud 
thrashing-floor;  and  after  the  government-collector  has 
taken  the  tax  in  kind,  the  remainder  is  simply  covered  with 
mats,  protected  by  a clay-coat  iiLg  in  the  open  air.  or  stored 
in  jars  of  sun-burnt  clay  within  doors.  Under  proper  culti- 
vation, the  alluvial  districts  would  become  "ery  jiroductlve; 
but  large  tracts  have  been  kept  in  a state  of  nature  by  the 
Ameers,  .so  long  its  rulers,  either  to  form  hunting  preserve.s, 
or  to  avoid  attracting  the  cupidity  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 
In  those  parts  that  are  under  tillage  the  land  yields  two 
crops  annually  ; the  spi  ingcrop  consisting  of  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  sesamum  and  other  oil-seeds,  hemp,  opium,  and 
tobacco;  the  autumn  crop  of  rice,  mai-zo,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
indigo.  Rice,  wheat,  and  maize  form  the  principal  staples^ 
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being  both  extensively  used  for  food  and  exported.  Pulses, 
with  pumpkins  and  other  succulent  plants,  are  raised  in 
either  season.  The  date,  mango,  plantain,  pomegranate, 
lime,  citron,  tamarind,  fig,  mulberry,  pistachio,  melon,  grape, 
&c.,  are  among  the  principal  fruits.  Date-palms  are  planted 
in  considerable  numbers,  the  produce  being  employed  both 
for  food  and  distillation.  The  shores  of  the  delta  and  Lower 
Indus  are  overgrown  with  mango  and  tamarisk-trees,  both 
of  which  supply  fodder  for  cattle,  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  mats  and  baskets,  and  wood  for  carpetitry  and 
fuel.  The  caper-tree,  and  some  others,  furnish  good  timber 
for  building,  baubul  and  peepul-trees  are  numerous.  In 
moist  situations,  gigantic  grasses  abound,  and  ri.se  to  the 
height  of  15  or  18  feet,  furnishing  materials  for  thatch, 
ropos.  &c. 

Animalx. — Tne  native  animals  of  Sinde  include  the  tiger, 
panther,  hyena,  jackal,  wolf  fox,  antelope  and  other  kinds 
of  deer,  wild  ass,  wild  hog,  &c.  Porcupines,  hares,  and  other 
game  are  common  in  the  open  and  uncultivated  districts, 
and  in  the  salt-marshes  are  bred  vast  herds  of  buffaloes. 
The  camels,  of  the  one-humped  species,  are  strong,  hardy, 
and  valuable,  both  as  beasts  of  burden  and  as  furnishing  a 
rich  milk,  and  hair  for  shawls  and  cloths;  the  buffaloes  are 
prized  for  their  hides,  flesh,  and  milk,  of  which  last  is  made 
ghee,  an  important  article  of  tratfic  in  Indian  commerce. 
The  horses,  though  small,  are  active,  and  capable  of  enduring 
great  fatigue.  Sheep  and  goats  are  numerous  in  Upper 
Sinde.  The  birds  comprise  the  eagle,  vulture,  and  different 
species  of  hawks ; flamingoes  and  pelicans  of  large  size, 
and  in  great  numbers,  in  the  delta:  water-fowl  in  great 
plenty;  the  jungle-fowl,  partridge,  quail,  and  several  kinds 
of  parrots.  Porpoises  and  alligators  are  met  with  in  the 
Indus  and  its  tributaries.  Fish  form  a chief  part  of  the 
food  of  the  humbler  orders  of  people;  and  the  taking  of 
them  affords  employment  to  many  persons.  Venomous 
snakes,  scorpions,  and  centipedes  are  common,  and  the 
pools  are  capable  of  supplying  great  numbers  of  leeches. 

Momuf act  ares. — These  are  carried  on  at  Hyderabad,  Shi- 
karpoor.  and  some  other  towns,  but  the  products  are  chiefly 
consumed  within  the  limits  of  the  country.  The  natives  are 
very  ingenious  as  weavers,  turners,  and  artisans,  and  are 
.speci:illy  noted  for  their  skill  in  the  production  of  wooden 
lacquer-work,  famed  throughout  iTidia.  The  leading  textile 
fabrics  are  coarse  silk,  cotton,  or  mixed  cloths ; a species  of 
the  latter,  called  loongees,  is  highly  valued  in  all  the  courts 
of  India.  The  coarse  silk  goods  are  woven  from  silk  imported 
from  China  and  Persia,  and  colored  with  indigo,  sahur, 
keriiies,  madder,  &c.;  they  are  mostly  used  for  sashes  and 
turbans.  The  manufacture  of  the  many-colored  Sindian 
caps  forms  also  an  important  branch  of  industry ; and  much 
taste  is  often  displayed  in  their  dyeing  and  arrangement  of 
colors.  The  Sindians  are  likewise  renowned  for  the  pre- 
paration of  very  soft  and  durable  leather,  tanned  chiefly 
with  baubul-bark;  it  forms  an  important  article  of  the  ex- 
port trade,  and  furnishes  the  material  for  a pretty  extensive 
manufacture  of  shoes,  sword-belts,  and  water-txigs.  Paper, 
also,  is  made  to  some  extent,  and  of  fair  quality,  at  Shikar- 
poor  and  Roree.  Farthenware  is  produced  in  all,  and  gun- 
powder in  most  of  the  towns ; the  pottery  of  llalla  is  re- 
markable for  its  tasteful  shape  and  bright  colors. 

Trade. — Before  its  submission  to  British  rule  in  1841, 
Sinde  had  but  little  trade.  It  is  even  yet  insignificant.  The 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  British  piece-good.s,  velvets,  and 
woollens,  sugar,  groceries,  and  spices,  mostly  from  Bombay ; 
cotton  and  silk  fabrics  from  Narwar,  Guzerat.’and  Mooltan  ; 
raw  silks,  drugs  and  dye-stuffs,  dried  fruits,  gold  and  gold 
thread,  precious  stones,  and  horses,  from  Kharassan,  Cabool, 
and  Bokhara;  and  of  ivory  and  wood  from  the  Malabar 
coast.  The  exports  comprise  rice  and  other  grains,  ghee, 
opium,  indigo,  potash,  asafoetida,  dried  fish,  shark-fins,  and 
aides,  seaward  from  its  ports  in  the  delta;  with  cotton,  silk, 
and  other  fabrics,  indigo,  metals,  sugar,  and  spices  to  Kho- 
rassan  and  the  Punjab.  The  ti-an.sit  trade  between  Sinde 
and  Khorassan  and  Cabool  is  active,  and  carried  on  princi- 
pally by  Lohanna  Hindoos,  through  the  Bolan  Pass  from 
Kurrachee  and  Shikarpoor. 

People,  dk. — The  Sindians,  a mixed  race  of  Juts  and 
Belooehees.  are  partly  of  the  Hindoo  and  partly  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith.  They  are  described  as  well  made,  and  hand- 
some: tall,  inclined  to  corpulence,  and  of  dark  complexion; 
and  the  women  are  particularly  noticeable  in  the  East  for 
their  beauty.  The  country  swarms  with  “an  idle  race  of 
men.  alternately  soldiers,  beggars,  and  thieves,”  ready  for 
service  under  any  leader;  and  there  are.  besides,  vast  num- 
bers of  fakeers,  lazy,  worthless  mendicants,  who.  under  the 
pretence  of  religion,  subsist  on  contributions  extorted  from 
the  other  inhabitants.  The  dress  of  the  male  inhabitant 
consists  of  a loose  shirt,  a pair  of  Turkish  trousers,  both 
usually  of  blue  cotton,  a scarf  rounil  the  waist,  and  a quilted 
cotton-cap,  embroidered  with  silk  or  gold;  hut  the  men  of 
rank  wear,  inste:id  of  the  latter,  turbans  of  enormous  size, 
20  to  30  inches  in  diameter.  The  women  dress  like  the  men, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cap.  for  which  they  substitute  a 
long,  loose  cloth,  thrown  over  the  head,  and  occasionally 
drawn  over  the  fiice.  The  language  is  a branch  of  the 
1788 
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Sanscrit,  little  differing  in  spelling  from  the  pure  Hindw 
(Hindi)  of  Upper  India,  though  more  regular  and  complete 
in  the  inflexions  of  its  nouns  and  verbs.  It  has  a character 
peculiar  among  its  cognate  dialects,  in  being  written  from 
left  to  right.  Beloochee  is  also  much  spoken,  especially  in 
the  districts  W.  of  the  Indus ; and  Persian  may  be  considered 
as  the  language  of  the  higher  orders. 

Divisions. — Sinde  is  at  present  divided  into  three  collector- 
ates — Hj’^derabad,  the  capital;  Kui-r.achee.  the  chief  port, 
and  Khyrpoor.  Besides  these  places,  its  principal  towns  are 
Shikarpoor  its  leading  mart,  llalla.  Larkhana,  and  Tattah. 

History. — Sinde  was  governed  by  Hindoo  rajahs  at  the 
time  of  its  invasion  by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  subse- 
quently, after  many  changes,  it  became  an  independent 
state.  It  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Emperor  Akbar  iu 
1580,  since  which  period  it  has  always  been  either  nominallr 
or  really  tributary.  In  1756,  it  was  presented  by  the  Mogul 
court  as  a dowry  to  Timur  Shah  Deranee,  King  of  Cabool, 
to  which  country  it  was  (down  to  its  late  annexation  tc 
British  India)  deemed  subordinate.  Its  final  conque.-o  was 
completed  by  Sir  C.  Napier’s  victory  at  Meanne.  February 
17,  1843.  It  was  soon  after  annexed  to  the  presiilency  of 
Bombay.  Pop.,  according  to  a recent  estimate.  1. 27 5,000. 

SINDELFIXGEN,  siiPdel-fing'en.  a town  of  Wiirtemberg, 
circle  of  Neckar.  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  3869. 

SINDH  or  SINDHU.  See  Indus. 

SINDHIA.  See  Sinde. 

SINDIA.  sin'de-a.  a village  of  Sardinia,  division  of  Sassari, 
7 miles  N.E.  of  Bosa.  Pop.  1081. 

SINDIA.  See  Sinde. 

SINDIM,  sin-deeN«^  or  SENDIM,  s§n-deeN«^  a town  of 
Portugal,  province  of  Beira  Alta,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Lamego. 
Pop.  1195. 

SINDORSKOE,  sin-doa'sko-A,  a lake  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Vologda.  85  miles  N.N.E.  of  Oost-Sysolsk.  Length, 
12  miles,  by  5 miles  in  breadth. 

SIND'VV’’AH,  a fortress  and  pass  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  75  miles  N.W.  of  Boorhanpoor. 

SINDY.  See  Sinde. 

SINENDRLI.  See  SiNN.\. 

SIN'EPUX'ENT  BAY,  of  Worcester  co..  Maryland,  a long, 
narrow  bay,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  has  an  inlet  of 
its  own  name,  which  is  in  about  38*^  10'  N.  lat. 

SINES,  see'nAs,  a walled  town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Alemtejo,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Alcacer  do  Sal.  Pop.  1200.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Vasco  de  Gama. 

SINEU,  se-n^h'oo.  a town  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  20  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Palma.  Pop.  3990. 

SIN'EVV,  a river  of  British  America,  rises  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  lat.  56°  N„  flows  N.E.,  and 
joins  the  Peace  Itiver  after  a course  of  about  100  miles. 

SINEYA,  SINEIA  or  SINEJA,  se-nA'yA,  a river  of  Rus.^ia, 
rises  near  Liakhova,  (Liakow,)  government  of  Vitebsk,  flows 
N.  through  the  government  of  Pskov,  and  turning  E.,  joins 
theVelikai  15  miles  above  Ostrov.  'lotal  course.  100  miles. 

SI-NG  AN  or  SING  AN,  a city  of  China.  See  See-ng.\n. 

SINGAPORE,  sing'ga-pore',  or  SING.\POOR,  formerly 
written  SINCAPOHE,  (:inc.  Shighapura,  “city  of  the  lion,”) 
a settlement  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  S.E.  of  Asia, 
consisting  of  an  island  off  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a strait  in  one 
part  only  one-fourth  of  a mile  across,  and  with  a town  of  the 
same  name  on  its  S.  side,  in  lat.  1°  17'  N.,  Ion.  103°  50'  E., 
and  numerous  surrounding  islets  between  Cape  Burn  and 
Cape  Romania.  The  principal  island  is  of  rhomboidal  shape, 
about  25  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  11  miles  average 
breadth:  area,  about  275  square  miles.  Like  the  adjacent 
islets,  it  is  mostly  covered  with  a very  thick  jungle  down  to 
the  water’s  edge.  Its  surface  is  generally  undulating, 
rising  in  some  parts  into  round  jungle-covered  hills,  the 
highest  of  which  (called  Bukit-Tima  or  the  Tin-hill)  is  530 
feet  above  the  sea.  Near  the  coast  are  some  low  tracts  of  a 
swampy  character,  flooded  daily  by  the  tides.  The  soil  of 
the  hills  is  chiefly  of  ironstone  resting  on  sandstone;  that 
of  the  low  ground  is  generally  blackish,  from  containing  a 
great  proportion  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  A stiff  clay 
is  found  in  some  p;irts,  well  suited  for  the  manufacture  of 
kaolin  pottery,  but  it  is  little  employed  for  burning.  Frag- 
ments of  granite  and  trap  are  scattered  along  the  beach ; 
and  the.se  formations  seem  to  underlie  the  sandbeds  ou  the 
higher  parts  of  the  island.  Iron  is  the  only  metal  produced. 
The  island  has  several  rivulets,  ou  one  of  which  stands 
Singapore,  the  capital. 

The  climate  resembles  that  of  Malacca  in  its  equability  ; 
but  from  the  absence  of  regular  alternations  of  land  and  sea 
breezes,  it  is  considerably  hotter.  The  thermometer  annu- 
ally ranges  between  71°  and  89°  Fahrenheit,  the  average 
summer  heat  (May  and  June)  being  84°;  the  temperature 
of  the  colder  months  (December  and  January)  76°.  'The 
Island  is  remarkable  for  salubrity.  Its  proximity  to  the 
equator  secures  frequent  refreshing  showers;  its  foliage  is, 
in  consequence,  always  in  the  full  bloom  of  summer.  'The 
greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  December  and  Januai-y, 
and  the  total  annual  fall  averages  102  inches,  nearly  a luilf 
less  than  that  at  Rangoou,  'The  soil,  where  of  sufficient 
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iepth,  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  spices,  and  all  kinds 
of  these  products  grow  readily;  hut  nutmegs,  cloves,  ginger, 
and  pepper  are  the  only  sorts  i-aised  for  commerce  ; the  last 
named  is  dependent  on  the  cultivation  of  gamhier,  the 
leaves  of  which,  after  being  boiled,  are  used  as  manure  for 
the  pepper-vines.  The  sugar-cane  and  cocoanut  have  also 
been  cultivated  with  considerable  success.  Numerous  vege- 
tables are  raised  by  the  Chine.se  settlers,  including  pump- 
kins, various  kinds  of  melons,  cucumbers,  yams,  sweet-pota- 
toes, onions,  garlic,  and  others  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Singipore  possesses  all  the  fruit-bearing  trees  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  Agar-agar  (a  delicate  fei’n-like  sea-weed)  is 
plentifully  found  on  the  neighboring  coral  reefs  and  shoals, 
and  is  an  important  article  of  commerce  for  the  China  and 
Eastern  markets. 

Tigers  swarm  in  the  jungles,  occasionally  committing 
great  havoc,  and,  indeed,  according  to  a recent  authority, 
carry  off  from  200  to  300  persons  annually.  The  wildcat, 
otter,  flying-squirrel,  ferret,  porcupine,  pangolin,  sloth,  wild 
hog,  several  kinds  of  monkeys,  bats,  especially  the  flying- 
fox  or  pteropus,  several  varieties  of  rats,  two  peculiar  species 
of  deer,  and  two  small  varieties  of  the  ox  tribe,  are  native; 
the  dugong  abounds  on  the  shores.  The  birds  comprise  fal- 
cons, owls,  various  species  of  pea  fowl,  pheasaiits,  and  part- 
ridges, pelicans,  herons,  woodpeckers,  paroquets,  Java  spar- 
rows, &c.,  with.  maTiy  varieties  of  wading  birds,  but  web- 
footed  birds  are  rare.  Among  reptiles,  are  turtles,  (both 
plentiful  and  cheap,)  tortoises,  crocodiles,  the  black  cobra, 
and  other  varieties  of  serpents.  The  coast  and  rivers  abound 
with  fish — soles,  mullets,  rays,  .sharks.  &c.,  with  crabs  and 
prawns;  and  other  Crustacea  are  abundant. 

The  lands  under  cultivation  are  stated  to  be — gambier- 
bushes,  24.220  acres;  pepper-vines,  2614  acres:  cocoanut- 
trees,  2648  acres;  pine-apple,  1460  acres;  nutmeg  and  mace, 
1190  acres;  fruit,  1038  acres;  cloves,  ginger,  &c,,  1780  acres; 
making  a total  of  34,950  acres.  Of  the  cocoanuts,  1,080,000 
are  produced  annually,  and  of  the  pine-apples  about  3,000,000. 
The  field-labor  is  performed  mostly  by  Chinese,  but  also  by 
Javanese,  Boyans,  and  Malays. 

The  government  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a governor,  (who 
holds  that  office  also  in  Malacca  and  I’enang,)  assisted  by 
three  resident  councillors,  a police  magistrate,  &c.  The  high 
court  of  justice  has  civil,  criminal,  and  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion, and  is  presided  over  by  a recorder  appointed  by  the 
British  crown,  or,  in  his  absence,  (for  he  generally  resides  at 
Penang,)  by  the  governor  and  councillors.  The  military  force 
of  Singapore  consists  of  three  companies  of  Madras  native  in- 
fantry, and  a small  corps  of  artillery  ; in  all,  about  700  men. 

The  population  in  1822  amounted  to  about  10.000  persons ; 
in  1836  it  had  increased  to  30,000;  and,  in  18.50,  the  Island 
of  Singapore  and  its  dependencies  contained  a population  of 
62.891,  besides  1548  convicts  from  India,  and  670  troops. 
The  Chinese  compose  53  per  cent.,  and  the  Malays  23'7  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population.  As  respects  religion,  27,526 
are  Boodhists,  22,000  Mohammedans,  and  1452  Hindoos. 

History. — The  island  of  Singapore  is  celebrated  in  Malayan 
history  as  having  been  the  first  place  of  settlement  of  the 
early  Malay  colonists  from  Sumatra.  Their  location  here 
took  place  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century;  and 
the  lines  of  the  ancient  town  of  Singapoora  (Singapura)  were 
still  traceable  in  1819.  The  British  obtained  permission  to 
build  a factory  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  island  in  1819:  and  by 
treaty  in  1824,  purchased  the  sovereignty  and  fee  simple  of 
the  island,  as  well  as  of  all  the  seas,  straits,  and  islands  to  the 
extent  of  10  geographical  miles  around.  In  1826  Singapore 
was  placed  under  the  provincial  government  of  the  Straits 
Settlement,  which  is  fixed  at  Penang,  where  the  governor 
usually  resides. 

SINGAPORE,  the  capital  of  the  above  colony,  and  one  of 
the  principal  commercial  emporiums  in  the  East,  is  situated 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  on  both  banks  of  a creek  or  rivu- 
let of  the  same  name,  and  extends  E.  for  about  1^  miles  to  an- 
other small  creek,  called  the  Rocho  River.  By  these  rivulets 
it  is  separated  into  three  distinct  division.s — the  \V.  inha- 
bited by  Chinese;  the  central  and  best  part  by  the  Euro- 
peans; and  the  E.  by  the  Malays,  &c.  The  central  part  of 
the  town  is  laid  out  in  regular  streets,  lined  with  substan- 
tial brick  houses;  and  towards  the  shore  is  ample  space  for 
parade  and  carriage  drives.  Here  are  the  principal  public 
offices,  official  residences,  hotels,  exchange,  and  churches,  in- 
cluding an  English  church  and  an  American  chapel.  On  a 
hill,  N.  of  the  town,  is  the  government-house;  and  on  the 
shore  is  the  Singapore  Institution,  founded  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  in  1823,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  and  .Malay 
languages.  The  W.  division  comprises  the  warehouses  of 
the  English  merchants,  as  well  as  the  dwellings  and  shops 
of  the  Chinese,  who  have  also  here  a splendid  pagoda  of 
grotesque  exterior.  The  E.  part  of  the  town  (designated  the 
Kainpony-glam)  comprises  the  shops  of  the  K lings  and  Ma- 
lays, and  is  remarkable  for  its  filth  and  .squalor.  The  higher 
classes  of  the  European  and  American  merchants  generally 
live  in  bungalows  or  garden-houses  in  the  suburbs,  and 
along  the  beach  E.  of  the  town,  which  commands  fine  views 
of  the  harbor  and  both  its  entrances. 

The  manufactures  of  Singapore  are  few,  the  principal 
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being  that  of  preparing  sago,  which  is  imported  for  this  pnr 
pose.  Some  of  the  Chinese  employ  themselves  actively  i*, 
the  manutacture  of  agricultural  implements,  tools,  arms. 
&c.,  and  in  making  twine  from  pine-apple  fibres,  which  i. 
exported  to  China  for  fabricatiDii  into  jjina  cloth. 

The  commerce  of  Singapore  is  immense.  It  has,  in  fact, 
become  the  great  entrepot  of  South  Asia  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  resort  with  the  produce  of  their  farming  and 
manufacturing  industry,  and  in  which  they  find  a ready 
mai’ket  abundantly  stocked  with  every  variety  of  lOui  opean 
good.s.  The  port  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly 
free  to  vessels  of  all  kinds  and  nations,  without  charges  on 
exports  and  imports,  or  anchorage,  harbor,  and  light  dues. 
The  imports  from  Great  Britain  comprise  woollens,  piece- 
goods,  cotton-twist,  iron,  arms,  gunpowder,  wines,  and 
various  manufactures;  the  exports  thither  con.sisting  of 
antimony,  tin,  and  gold-dust,  coffee,  sugar,  cassia,  catechu, 
benzoin,  beeswax,  raw  silk,  hides,  ivory,  tortoise-shells, 
mother-of-pearl,  gutta-percha,  and  very  numerous  sundries. 
The  imports  from  continental  Europe  consist  of  wines, 
spirits,  and  liqueurs,  beer.  British  and  French  piece-goods, 
fire-.arms,  iron  and  stenl  articles,  glass  wares,  salt  provisions, 
&c..  for  which  it  sends  in  return  numerous  ai  ticles  of  Asiatic 
produce.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  comprise  ma- 
nufactured goods,  provisions,  tobacco,  and  sundries,  with 
large  consignments  of  Spanish  dollars,  in  exchange  for  coffee, 
sugar,  pepper,  cassia,  tin,  tortoise-shells,  rice,  Ac.  Singapore 
also  carries  on  a most  extensive  trade  with  Calcutta,  Ma- 
dras. and  Bombay,  and  vessels  come  throughout  the  year, 
bringing  large  supplies  of  raw  cotton,  India  cotton  goods, 
opium,  rice,  &c. ; in  return  for  which  they  take  back  gold- 
dust,  tin.  pepper,  .sago,  catechu,  .sappan-wood,  and  treasure. 
From  China,  upwards  of  200  junks  yearly,  ranging  from  50 
to  500  tons  burden,  come  with  the  monsoon,  and  enter  the 
port  early  in  spring  with  cargoes  of  tea,  camphor,  blue  and 
yellow  nankeens,  coarse  earthenware,  and  various  Chinese 
sundries;  for  which  they  take  back  in  return  raw  and  ma- 
nufactured cottons,  opium,  trepang.  pepper,  tin,  ratans.  pine- 
apple fibres,  edible  birds’-nests,  deer  sinews,  shark  fins,  agar- 
agar.  Ac.  The  Siamese  and  Cochin-Chinese  visit  the  port 
during  the  N.E.  mon.soon.  partly  in  junks  of  about  30  tons 
burden,  but  also  in  square-rigged  vessels,  commanded  by 
Europeans  and  manned  by  natives.  The  Javane.se  come  in 
vessels  ranging  from  150  tons  to  500  tons  burden,  with  coffee, 
rice,  Ac. ; and  the  Boogis  from  Celebes  send  200  lateen-rigged 
boats  or  prahoos  in  autumn,  laden  with  coffee,  rice,  gold-dust, 
tortoise-shells,  and  trepang;  the  Balinese  bring  large  sup- 
plies of  rice,  coarse  native  cloths,  and  a few  stout  ponies ; 
and  the  Borneans  send  numerous  small  prahoos  in  autumn, 
with  black  pepper,  gold-dust,  ratans,  Ac.  Singapore  is  an 
important  station  for  British  steamers  between  India  and 
China.  It  has  regular  communication  with  both  those 
countries,  and  with  the  Red  Sea  once  every  month. 

The  following  is  a comparative  abstract  statement  of  the 
trade  of  Singapore  with  the  undermentioned  places  for  the 
years  1851-2,  and  1852-45,  ending  respectively  on  May  1 : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Nanies  of  Placesi 

1851-2. 

1852-3. 

1851-2. 

1852-3. 

Great  Britain,  Ac.. 

$3,162,000 

$3,960,000 

$1,435,000 

$2,042,000 

United  States 

95,000 

64,000 

361,000 

380,000 

Australia 

100,000 

138,000 

200,000 

578,000 

Bremen  and  Ham- 

burg 

456,000 

353,000 

2.35,000 

109,000 

Borneo 

598,000 

6;i5,000 

630,000 

726,000 

China 

1,7.30,000 

2,100,000 

3,182,000 

2,900,000 

Cochin-China 

281,000 

3-6,000 

385,000 

210,000 

420,000 

Celebes 

490,000 

487,000 

. 550,000 

France 

138,000 

232,000 

310,000 

395,000 

J.ava,  Rhio,  B.alli, 
Lombok,  and  Sum- 

bawa 

1,125.000 

1,300,000 

883,000 

985,000 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

710,000 

670,000 

692,000 

726,000 

.Siam 

48,000 

615,000 

455,000 

580,000( 

296.000' 

Sumatra 

390,000 

313,000 

280,000 

Coast  of  Malabar... 

531.000 

416,0<X) 

375,000 

385,000 

Calcutta 

2,500,000 

3,060,000 

1,285,000 

1,210,000 

Malacca  A Penang.. 

1,3:10,000 

1,310,000 

1,200,000 

1,190,000 

Other  Countries.... 

2,286,000 

1,603,000 

1,500,000 

1,818,000 

Total 

$14,970,000 

$17,470,000 

$13,720,000 

$15,290,000 

Ships  lie  in  the  roads  or  open  harbor,  (in  10  or  14  fathoms 
water,)  at  the  distance  of  from  1 mile  to  2 miles  from  the 
town.  The  river  or  creek  is  accessible  to  the  lighters,  and 
the  goods  are  taken  in  and  discharged  at  convenient  quays, 
at  the  doors  of  the  principal  warehouses.  The  arrivals  and 
departures  of  vessels  in  1849  to  1853,  were  as  follows: — 


Years. 

Arrivals. 

Departures.  j 

Square-Rigged. 

Native. 

Square-Rigged. 

Native. 

1849-,50. . 
18.50-51.. 

1851 - .52.. 

1852- 53.. 

Ships. 

707 

8.38 

9.33 

885 

Tons. 

246,176 

284,485 

.3.39,.35I 

,342,1.34 

Boats. 

1,868 

2,114 

2,0.36 

2,107 

Tons. 

58,590 

69,056 

59,693 

70,194 

Ships. 

708 

811 

890 

875 

Tons. 

238,688 

269,949 

.319,728 

:3.32,795 

2,188 

2,2.50 

2,287 

2,265 

Tons. 

60,276 

70.2.59 

6.3,085 

73,670 
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Besides  the  vessels  included  in  the  foresoin"  statement,  in 
1852-3,  173  vessels  (tonnage,  31,120)  arrived  from  Malacca 
and  Penang,  and  193  vessels  (tonnage,  40.434)  sailed  for  these 
ports.  In  all.  1058  square-rigged  vessels  (tonnage,  373,955) 
arrived  in  1852-3,  of  which  733  vessels  (tonnage,  271,934) 
were  Hritish.  Pop.  in  1850,  25,916. 

HIN'GAKAPET'TAII,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Madras,  85  miles  W.N.W.  of  Pondicherry. 

SING  BOOM,  sing'boom'.  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  province  of  Orissa,  110  miles  W.  of  Midna- 
poor,  in  lat.  22°  31'  N.,  Ion.  85°  40'  E. 

SINGE.N,  sing'en,  a market-town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lake, 
6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Hadolfszell.  Pop.  1164. 

SINGIIALA  and  SINGHALESE.  See  Ceylon. 

SING  HE  A,  sin'ghe-a.  a town  of  Briti.sh  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  on  the  Gunduck,  17  miles  N.  of  Patna,  in  lat.  25° 
52'  N.,  Ion.  85°  15'  E.  Near  it  are  the  vestiges  of  a ruined  city. 

SINGIIUIl.  sing'gart,  a hill-fort  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Poonah. 

SINGILEI  or  SINGIIILEI.  siu-ghe-l.Ve,  written  also  SIN- 
QILI.IEW,  a town  of  Bussi.a,  government,  and  23  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Simbeersk,  on  the  Volga.  Pop.  3000.  It  is  mostly 
built  of  stone. 

SINGKEL,  sing'k^P.  a town  of  Sumatr.a.  on  the  W.  coast, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Singkel,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Singkel. 
in  lat.  2°  15'  N. 

SINtGLETARYSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Williamsburg  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina. 

SIN^GLETON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

SINGLETON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

SINGOE,  sin'gb'eh,  an  island  of  Sweden,  laen  of  Stock- 
holm, in  the  Baltic,  20  miles  W.  of  the  Aland  Islands. 
Length.  4 miles. 

SINGOLE.  sin'goP,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  Nerbudda  territory.  25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Gurrah. 

SINGO-S.iRIE,  sing'go  si'ree,  a village  of  .lava,  province 
of  Passoeroean,  district  of  Malang,  with  the  remains  of  one 
of  the  finest  heathen  temples  in  .lava. 

SING  SING,  a post-village  of  Ossining  township,  West- 
chester county,  New  York,  on  the  left  or  E.  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  and  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  33  miles  N.  of 
New  York.  The  village  is  situated  on  an  acclivity,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  200  feet.  On  its  summit  is  a 
range  of  elegant  villas,  extending  in  the  rear  of  the  village 
nearly  its  whole  length.  The  river  here  reaches  its  greatest 
breadth,  being  nearly  4 miles  across,  and  the  scenery  in 
every  direction  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  picturesque. 
Sing  Sing  is  distingui.shed  for  its  boarding-schools.  Mount 
Pleasant  Academy,  an  incorporated  institution,  has  a fine 
marble  edifice,  delightfully  situated,  and  enclosed  by  spa- 
cious and  highly-ornamented  grounds.  'I'he  number  of  stu- 
dents is  limited  to  50,  for  whom  6 instructors  are  employed. 
Horsemanship  and  military  tactics  are  taught,  in  addition 
to  the  branches  usually  pursued  in  such  an  institution. 
There  is  also  another  excellent  boarding-school  for  bo^'S, 
occupying  a large  brick  edifice,  and  a female  seminary  of 
high  reputation,  besides  .several  other  flourishing  institu- 
tions. Ising  Sing  contains  4 churches,  a bank,  and  2 news- 
paper offices.  'The  Croton  aqueduct,  which  passes  through 
the  village,  is  here  an  object  of  much  interest,  being  carried 
over  the  Sing  Sing  Kill  by  an  arch  of  stone  ma.sonry  88  feet 
between  the  abutments,  and  100  feet  above  the  water.  Sing 
Sing  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  New  York  state  prisons,  which 
is  situated  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about 
three-fourths  of  a mile  S.  of  the  village.  The  buildings  are 
of  marble  or  limestone,  and  form  three  sides  of  a square. 
The  main  edifice  is  484  feet  long.  44  feet  wide,  and  5 stories 
high,  containing  1000  cells  for  prisoners.  In  1852  the  num- 
ber of  criminals  confined  was  869.  The  greater  number  of 
the  convicts  are  engaged  in  the  various  mechanic  arts,  but 
no  inconsiderable  portion  are  employed  in  working  the  ex- 
tensive limestone  quarries  in  the  ininiedi.ite  vicinity  of  the 
prison.  The  female  convicts  occupy  a fine  building,  30  or  40 
rods  E.  of  the  male  department.  These  pri.sons  are  not  en- 
closed by  walls,  but  are  guarded  by  sentinels.  Sing  Sing  is 
the  centre  of  an  active  trade.  Steamboats  plying  between 
New  York  and  places  along  the  Hudson  touch  at  this  point. 
Pop.  5345. 

SINIGAGLIA,  se-ne-gdPyi,  (anc.  Selna  or  Sffna  GaVlica.)  a 
fortified  seaport  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical 
States,  legation  of  Urbino,  on  the  Misa,  at  its  mouth  in  the 
Adri.atic,  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ancona.  Pop.  21.9.30.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  convents,  mint,  theatre,  and  a small  harbor,  but 
is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  large  annual  fair  in  July  and 
August,  which  is  attended  by  traders  from  all  parts  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  Europe.  North  .Africa,  and  the  Levant. 

ST-N I NG.  a town  of  China.  See  See-ning. 

SINIOOKll.A.,  SINIOUKHA  or  SINIUKIIA.  se-neK)o'Ka, 
a river  of  Russia,  government  of  Kiev,  and  between  Kher- 
son and  Podoli.a,  after  a S.E.  and  S.  course  of  nearly  150 
miles,  joins  the  Bug  at  Olviopol.  Before  the  peace  of  1791, 
this  river  formed  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

SINISCOLA,  se-nis'ko-ld,  a village  of  Sardinia,  25  miles 
N.E.  of  Nuoro.  Pop.  2826. 

§IN'JAR'  or  SINGALI.  sin-gdRee',  a small  town  of  Asiatic 
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Turkey,  pashalic,  and  70  miles  W.  of  Mosul.  It  consists  of 
about  80  houses,  with  many  Mohammedan  tombs,  and  some 
remains  of  a much  more  remote  date. 

SINJAR  HILLS,  a range  of  A.siatic  Turkey,  about  .50  miles 
in  length,  by  7 to  9 miles  in  breadth,  between  the  Khaboor 
and  Tigris.  They  are  covered  with  oak  forests  and  fig  and 
vine  plantations,  interspersed  with  numerous  villages. 

SINJ.A.WKA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Siny.wk.v. 

SINKING  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Craig  co.,  Yirginia, 

SINKGNQ  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania,  50  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  364. 

SINKING  SPRING,  a thriving  post-village  of  Highland 
CO.,  Ohio,  75  miles  E.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  about  300. 

SINKING  VALLEY  MILLS,  a postK)ffice  of  Blair  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SINK’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

SINN,  a town  of  A.siatic  Turkey.  See  Senn. 

SINN,  sinn,  a river  of  Bavaria,  Hesse-Cassel,  after  a S.  course 
of  40  miles,  joins  the  S.aale  near  its  influx  into  the  Main. 

SINNA,  sin'nd,  SENNA,  s^n'nd,  or  SINENDRI.J,  se-nen'- 
drij-',  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee.  capital  of  the 
district  of  Ardelan,  on  a declivity  below  its  original  site,  80 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Ilamadan.  The  population,  according  to 
Rich,  consists  of  4000  or  5000  families.  It  is  of  comparatively 
modern  origin,  and  has  an  imposing  appearance,  with  the 
castellated  palace  of  its  governor  on  a height.  In  its  vicinity 
is  a very  extensive  public  garden. 

SINNAI.  sin-nP,  a market-town  of  the  i.sland  of  Sardinia, 
division,  and  8 miles  N.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  2826. 

SINNEMAIIONING,  post-office.  Clinton  co..  Pennsylvania. 

SINNEMAHO'NING  CREEK,  of  Penn.sylvania,  enters  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  in  Clinton  county. 

SINNIE,  a river  of  Guinea.  See  Ancober. 

SINNIMARI  or  SINNAMARY,  seen'nd'md'ree'.  a river  of 
French  Guiana,  enters  the  Atlantic  78  miles  N.W.  of  Cay- 
enne, after  a N.  course  of  200  miles.  At  its  mouth  is  the 
village  of  Sinnimari. 

SIN'NINGTON,  parish.  England,  co.  York,  North  Riding. 

SINNO,  sitPno,  (anc.  NPm,)  a river  of  Naples,  province  of 
Basilicata,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  19  miles  S.W.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Bradano,  after  an  E.  course  of  60  miles. 

SINNORE,  sin'nor',  a town  of  India,  in  the  Baroda  domi- 
nions, on  the  Nerbudda.  26  miles  E.N.E.  ot  Baroach. 

SINOPE,  sin'o-pe,  ('Turk.  Sinoob,  Sinoich  or  Smub,  see^- 
nooV.)  a seaport  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Black  Sea,  76 
miles  W’’.N.W.  of  Samsoon,  in  lat.  42°  2'  12"  N.,  Ion.  3-5°  12' 
30"  E.  Pop.  about  8000.  It  is  situated  on  an  isthmus  con- 
necting a high,  rocky  peninsula  with  the^mainland,  and 
has  on  its  S.W.  side  the  best  port  on  the  N.  coast  of  Asiatic 
Turke3%  Its  walls,  composed  of  fr.agments  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  are  ivy-clad,  and  overhang  deep  wooded  ravines, 
crossed  by  high  and  narrow  bridges.  Many  of  its  buildings 
are  surrounded  by  gardens.  Its  exports  consist  of  timber, 
salt,  cordajje,  fish,  and  oil.  Sinope  was  the  birthplace  of 
Diogenes,  the  famous  Cynic  philosopher. 

SINOPOLI,  sin-op'o-le,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Cala- 
bria Ultra  II.,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Reggio.  Pop.  1800. 

SINOPOLI  INFERIORE.  siu-op'o-le  in-fA-re-o'r.-l,  a village 
of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  immediately  S.W. 
of  the  above. 

SINOU,  se-noot,  a little  river  of  Liberia,  falls  into  the 
Atlantic,  near  5°  N.  lat.,  and  9°  W.  Ion. 

SINOUB,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Sinope. 

SINS,  s3,n°,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Grisons,  on  a hill  in  Lower  Engadine  Valley.  Pop.  1422. 

SINSHEIM,  sin-s'hime,  a town  of  Baden,  14  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Heidelberg.  Pop.  2869. 

SIN'TA  BAYOU,  (bPoo^)  of  Alabama,  flows  into  the  Tom- 
bigbee  near  ColTeeville. 

SIN'-TCHOO'  or  SIN-TCHEOU,  sin'che-oo'  or  sin'chewt,  a 
town  of  China,  province  of  Quang-see,  capital  of  a depart- 
ment. Lat.  2.3°  20'  N.,  Ion.  110°  E. 

SINU  or  ZINU,  see-noot,  a river  of  New  Granad.a,  rises  in 
the  department  of  Cauca.  about  lat.  7°  N.,  flows  first  N.E., 
then  N.N.W.,  and  after  a course  of  about  200  miles  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Morrosquillo,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

SINUB.  See  Sinope. 

SINUS  AMBRACTUS.  See  Art.\.  Gulf  of. 

SINUS  PELASGICUS.  See  Volo,  Gulf  of. 

SINUS  SARONICUS.  See  zEgina.  Gulf  of. 

SINUS  VENEDICUS.  See  Gulf  of  Riga. 

SINYAVKA,  SINIAVKA  or  SINJAWKA,  sin-yh'ki,  a 
market-town  of  Russia,  in  the  Don-Cossack  country,  45  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Novo-Tcherkask,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mertvoi- 
Donets.  in  the  Sea  of  .\zof. 

SINYAVKA,  SINIAVKA  or  SINJAWKA,  a m.arket-town 
of  Rus.eia,  government,  and  34  miles  E.N.E.  of  Tcherni'jrov. 

SINYAVKA,  SINIAVKA  or  SINJAWKA.  a market-town 
of  Russia,  government,  and  75  miles  S.E.  of  Vilna. 

SINZIIEIM,  sints'hime,  a village  of  Germany,  3 miles  W 
of  B.aden.  Pop.  1426. 

SI  N ZIG,  sinttsio,  a walled  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  20  miles 
N.W.  of  Coblentz,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pep  1800 

SI'ON  or  Zl'ON,  a hill  or  mountain  of  Palestine,,on  which 
Jerusalem  was  partly  built. 
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SION  see'^NO^,  (Ger.  sit^ten ; axic.  Se.du'mim.)  a,  iov^n 

of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton  of  Valais,  near  the 
Rhone,  50  miles  S.  of  Bern.  Pop.  in  1850,  3516.  It  i.s  en- 
closed by  walls,  and  has  3 castles.  There  are  many  cretins 
in  its  vicinity. 

SION,  see'Ai\°',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire-In- 
ferieure,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Derval.  Pop.  in  1852,  2717. 

SION,  see'on',  a town  and  fort  of  British  India,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  with  a causeway  communica- 
tion with  the  island  of  Salsette. 

SrOOT,  SIOUT  or  SIUT,  se-oot',  written  also  OSIOOT  or 
ES-SIOUT,  (anc.  Lycop’ulis,)  the  principal  town  of  Upper 
Eg3'pt,  capital  of  a province,  near  the  Nile,  in  lat.  27°  IP  14" 
N.,  Ion.  31°  14'  E.  Pop.  20,000.  (?)  It  is  the  largest  and 
be.st-built  town  S.  of  Cairo,  and  has  well-supplied  bazaars, 
handsome  mosques,  a palace  built  by  Ibraheem  Pasha,  pub- 
lic baths,  a government  school,  and  cotton  factory.  It  was, 
until  lately,  the  principal  .seat  of  the  slave  trade  in  Egypt, 
and  is  still  the  chief  re.sort  of  the  caravans  coining  into  that 
country  from  Darfoor.  It  is  also  an  important  military  sta- 
tion, and  has  a large  manufacture  of  pipe-bowls.  Around 
it  are  traces  of  the  ancient  city,  and  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, W.  of  the  Nile,  are  several  remarkable  tombs,  grot- 
toes, and  catacombs. 

SIOUX,  usually  pronounced  soo,  (Fr.  pron.  se-oo^,)  called 
also  DAKOTAIl,  dah-kc/ta,  a new  county  in  the  W.N.VV. 
part  of  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  about  750  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Sioux  River,  and  also  drained  by 
the  head  waters  of  Floyd’s  River,  an  affluent  of  the  first- 
mentioned  stream.  Pop.  10. 

SIOUX  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Woodbury  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  Missouri  River.  Pop.  767.  See  Appendix. 

SIOUX  IN'DIANS,  a numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  inha- 
biting the  territory  between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi. 

SIOUX  RIVER,  Minnesota,  takes  its  rise  in  a little  lake 
in  about  45°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  97°  20'  W.  Ion.  Its  general 
course  is  nearly  S.  by  E.  It  unites  with  the  Mi.ssouri  River 
in  about  42°  30'  N.  lat.,  i\nd  96°  20'  W.  Ion.  The  whole 
length  is  estimated  at  300  miles. 

SI  PAN  DAG  H,  se-p^n'  dig,  a mountain  of  Turkish  Arme- 
nia, pashalic,  and  40  miles  N.W.  of  Van,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Lake  Van.  Supposed  elevation,  11,000  feet. 

SIPESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Soiner.set  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SIPII ANTO,  idUan-to  or  se«yfdn-to,  {siXic.Sipldnns.)  an  island 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  government,  and  25  miles  S.W. 
ofSyra.  Area,  34  square  miles.  Pop.  5000.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile; the  chief  products  are  corn,  silk,  figs,  wax,  and  honey. 
In  ancient  times  the  island  had  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

SIPONTUM.  See  Manfredoma. 

SIPOTUBA,  se-po-too'bd,  an  auriferous  river  of  Brazil, 
rises  in  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  in  lat.  13°  50'  S.,  fol- 
lows the  E.  slope  of  the  Serra  Taperapoan  throughout  its 
whole  length,  receiving  the  Taperapoan,  Juva.  and  Jaranha- 
hiba.  The  Sipotuba,  after  the  junction  of  these  streams, 
becomes  navigable,  and  proceeding  S.  for  about  200  miles  in 
a course  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Paraguay,  joins  that 
river  on  the  right,  about  20  miles  above  Villa  Maria. 

SIP'PICAN,  a post-vilbage  of  Plymouth  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, on  Buzzard’s  Bay,  55  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Boston.  'The 
inhaljitantsareprincipallyengaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

SIP'SEY  RIVER,  of  Alabama,  called  also  NEW  RIVER, 
rises  near  the  E.  border  of  Marion  county,  and  flowing 
nearlj'  S.,  and  then  S.W.,  enters  the  'i’ombigbee  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  Sumter  county,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Gaines- 
ville. 

SIPSEY  RIVER,  of  Alabama,  rises  near  the  N.  border  of 
Walker  co.,  and  flowing  S.E.  enters  the  Mulberry  Fork  of 
Black  Warrior. 

SIPSEY  'TURNPIKE,  a post-office  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 

SIR,  a mouth  of  the  Indus.  See  Seer. 

SIRA  NG.  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Ceram. 

SIRAUL'T,  see'rO^  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilai- 
naut,  9 miles  W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  2237. 

SIR  CHARLES  HARDY’S  ISLANDS.  See  Hardy. 

SIR-DARl  A,  a name  of  the  river  Jaxartes. 

SIRDARUD,  sir'dd-rood'(?)  a flourishing  village  of  North 
Persia,  province  of  Azerbaijan,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Tabreez. 

SIRDHAR.  a town  of  Hindostan.  See  Surdhaur. 

SIRDHUNA,  sir-dot/nd,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  Upper  Provinces,  37  miles  N.N.E.  of  Delhi. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Begum  Sumroo. 

SIR  EVERARD  HOME'S  ISLANDS,  a cluster  of  islands 
off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia,  extending  about  4 miles 
from  Cape  Grenville,  in  lat.  11°  57'  40"  S.,  Ion.  143°  11'  E. 

SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE’S  BAY,  in  California,  about  30 
miles  W.N.W.  of  San  Franci.sco,  lat.  38°  N.,  Ion.  122°  50'  W. 

SIRGOO.IAII,  sir-goo(ja,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  in  Gundwanah,  75  miles  S.W.  of  Palamow. 

SIRHIND,  sir-hind',  a decayed  fortress  and  town  of  North- 
west Hindostan.  in  the  protected  Sikh  territory,  27  miles 
N W.  of  Umbalian,  on  the  route  to  Belaspoor 

SIRICASA.  See  Syracuse. 

SIR-I-KOE,  sir'e-koPor  seer'ee-koP,  a lake  in  Bokhara, 
forming  the  source  of  the  rivei  Oxus ; elevation  15,600  feet. 


SIRIN AGUR,  a city  of  Cashmere.  See  S-erinagub. 

SIRI  POOL,  see'ree  pool,  a town  of  Central  Asia,  on  the 
N.  slope  of  the  Iluzareh  Mountains,  45  miles  S.W.  ot  Balkh, 
in  lat.  36°  21'  N.,  Ion.  66°  28'  E.  It  is  the  capital  of  an  in- 
dependent Oozbek  chief. 

SIRIS.  See  SiNNO. 

SIK-I-SUNGAII,  sir-ee-shn'gd,  a fort  of  Afghanistan,  22 
miles  S.W.  of  Cabool,  (,a  the  route  to  Ghuznee. 

SIR  JAMES  SMI'i'II’S  ISLANDS,  part  of  the  Cumber- 
land group,  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia.  The  principal 
island,  called  Linne  Peak,  is  in  lat.  20°  40'  30"  S.,  Ion.  140° 
9'  10"  E. 

SIR  JAN.  See  Kerman. 

SIR  JOHN’S  RUN,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Virginia. 

SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS’S  ISLANDS.  See  Bank. 

SIRMIO.  See  Sermione. 

SIR  MORE,  sir-mor',  or  SURMOOR,  sur-moor^,  one  of  the 
protected  Sikh  states  of  India,  between  the  Sutlej  and 
Jumna  Rivers,  on  the  route  between  Seharunpoor  and  Belas- 
poor. The  surface  is  hilly.  It  produces  wheat,  barley, 
tobacco,  opium,  cotton,  timber,  and  iron.  The  principal 
town  is  Nahan,  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Umballah,  in  lat.  31°  N., 
Ion.  77°  E. 

SIRNACH,  seeR'ndK,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Thurgau,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Constance.  Pop.  2742. 

SIROKAKULA,  se-ro'kd  koo'ld,  a village  of  Austrian 
Croatia,  about  8 miles  from  Gospich.  Pop.  1981. 

SIRIFNA,  a township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois. 

SIRSAH,  sir'sa,  a town  of  British  India,  20  miles  W.  of 
Futtehabad. 

SIRSAWA,  sir-s3/wa,  a town  of  British  India,  district,  and 
7 miles  N.W.  of  Seharunpoor. 

SIRUELA,  se-rwA'ld,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  92 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  3512. 

SIRWAN,  sir-w^n',  a ruined  city  of  Persian  Koordistan, 
65  miles  S.W.  of  Kermanshah.  Lat.  33°  -30'  N.,  Ion.  46°  25' 
E.  It  presents  the  most  perfect  remains  of  a Sassanian  city 
to  be  found  in  Persia.  The  buildings  are  composed  of  ina.s- 
sive  stone  walls,  and  some  of  the  dwellings  are  perfectly 
preserved,  with  ancient  paintings  in  some  of  the  vaults  ap- 
pearing quite  fresh.  It  i.s  considered  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  moi*e  ancient  Oelmi(e.  Its  small  plain  is  well  cultivated 

SIS,  sis  or  sees,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic,  and  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Adana,  on  the  Jyhoon,  S.  of  Mount  Taurus, 
and  the  see  of  an  Armenian  patriarch. 

SIS,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic,  and  21  miles  S.V/ 
of  Seevas,  on  the  Kizil-lrmak. 

SISAL,  se-sdF,  a seaport  town  of  Yucatan,  on  its  N.W. 
coast,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Merida,  in  lat.  21°  10'  6"  N.,  Ion.  90° 
2'  45"  W.  Population  mostly  Indian.s. 

SISAN'TE,  se-sdn'tA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  45 
miles  S.W.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  3612. 

SISAPO  or  SISAPON.  See  Almaden  de  la  Plata. 

SISARGA,  se-saR'gi,  a group  of  islets  off  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  province,  and  23  miles  W.  of  Corunna. 

SISEBOLI  or  SIZEBOLI,  se-s^b'o-le,  (anc.  Apnllo^nia,  after- 
wards Snzop'oUs.)  a maritime  town  of  European  Turkey,  iu 
Room-Elee,  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  ol 
Boorghas,  80  miles  N.E.  of  Adrianople.  It  has  one  of  the 
best  harbors  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  mostly  inhabited  l)y 
Greeks,  who  carry  on  an  active  trade.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Russians  in  1829. 

SISKIYOU,  usually  pronounced  slsfe-kew,  a county  in 
the  N.  part  of  California,  bordering  on  Oregon.  The  surface 
is  mountainous,  and  drained  by  the  Klamath  and  Pitt  Rivers. 
Area,  about  8000  square  miles.  Capital,  Yreka.  Poj).  7629. 

SIS'LAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SISLAVICH,  sis'ia-vlK'.  or  SISLAWITZ,  sis/la-wits',  a vil- 
lage of  Austria,  in  Croatia,  on  the  Kulpa,  9’  miles  from 
Karlstadt.  Pop.  1026. 

SISSA,  sis'sS.,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  4 miles  N.W.  of 
Parma,  near  the  Taro.  Pop.  4955. 

SISSACII,  sis's^K,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  13 
miles  S.E.  of  Basel.  Pop.  1254. 

SI960NNE,  sees'sonn',  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aisne,  12  miles  E.  of  Laon.  Pop.  1400. 

SIS'SON  VILLE,  a post-village  in  Eanawaha  co..  West 
Virginia,  333  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

SlS'rERDALE.  a post-office  of  Comal  co.,  Tennessee. 

SIS'rERON,  sis'teh-r6No',  a fortified  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Basses-Alpes,  on  the  Durance  and  Buech.  16 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Digne.  Pop.  in  1852,  4576.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walls,  and  commanded  by  a citadel,  which  was  the  prison 
of  Casimir,  King  of  Poland. 

SIS''1'ERS,  two  islands  of  the  Pacific,  N.  of  Chatham 
Island,  near  New  Zealand. 

SlS'fERS,  two  isl.ands  in  Bass’  Strait,  off  the  N.  extremity 
of  Furneaux  Island. 

SIS'TERS,  two  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Great 
and  Little  Andaman  Islands.  Lat.  11°  10'  N.,  Ion.  92°  46'  E 

SISTERS,  two  islands  in  the  Tung-shan-ying  Bay,  S.E 
coast  of  China,  province  of  Quangtoug,  about  lat.  23°  22'  N., 
Ion.  117°  47'  E. 

SISTERS,  two  low,  woody  islands  in  the  Philippines,  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Luzon.  Lat.  15°  50'  N.,  Ion.  119°  49'  E. 
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r!lsrrER’S  CREEK,  a small  stream  of  Erie  co.,  New  York, 
falls  into  Lake  Erie. 

SISTER’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Effingham  co.,  Georgia. 

SISTERS,  THE  THREE,  three  islands  of  the  Seychelles 
group.  Indian  Ocean,  in  hit.  6°  9'  30"  S. 

SISTER  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Tyler  county.  West  Vir- 
ginia, is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  35 
miles  below  Wheeling,  and  9 miles  W.  of  Middlebourn,  the 
ccunty  seat.  It  has  a good  landing  for  steamboats,  and  it 
is  the  terminus  of  several  turnpike  roads  extending  towards 
the  interior.  These  advantages,  together  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Ohio,  render  this  a place  of  active  trade,  which 
Is  rapidly  increasing.  Coal  and  iron  ore  are  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Free  population  351. 

SISTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SISTOVA.  sis-to/vd,  or  SCHISTAB,  shis-tdb',  called  also 
SHTAB.  shtdb,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nicopolis. 
Lat.  43°  38'  N.,  Ion.  25°  20'  E.  Pop.  20,000.  It  has  a citadel. 
A treaty  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Turkey  was  signed 
here  in  1791. 

SIT,  sit,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  government  of 
Tver,  flows  E.,  then  N.,  and  joins  Mologa  after  a course  of 
about  SO  miles.  It  is  famous  for  a signal  victory  gained 
upon  its  banks  in  1237  by  the  Tartars  over  the  Russians. 

SITCHEVKA,SITSCHEWKA  or  SIGIIEVKA,  sitch-fev'kd, 
written  also  SITSHEVSK,  SITSCHEVSK,  and  SITCHEVSK, 
A town  of  Ru.ssia,  government,  and  10  miles  N.E.  of  Smo- 
lensk, on  an  affluent  of  the  Volga.  Pop,  1400. 

SITGES,  sit/H?s,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province, 
and  18  miles  S.W.  of  Barcelona,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Lat. 
41°  10'  N.,  Ion.  1°  54'  E.  It  has  a court-house,  a large  semi- 
circular clock-tower,  built  by  the  Moors,  an  ancient  feudal 
castle  on  an  emiuence  in  the  centre  of  the  old  town,  and 
now  used  as  the  prison,  several  schools,  a college,  a music 
school,  and  an  hospital,  with  two  churches,  one  of  them  on  a 
rock  which  serves  as  a bastion,  and  overhangs  the  sea.  Pop. 
3503 

SITHtNEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SITIA,  se-tee'd,  or  SETTIA,  s^t-tee'd,  (anc.  CythceJum?)  a 
maritime  town  of  Crete,  on  its  N.  coast,  55  miles  E.  of  Can- 
dia.  Near  it  is  Cape  Sitia,  and  Mount  Sitia  is  directly  S.  of 
it,  inland. 

SITIFIS.  See  Seteef. 

SITIZZANO,  se-tit-sd'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra  I.,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Palma,  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  of  1783. 

SIT'KA,  improperly  written  SITCIIA,  an  island  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  t he  largest  of  George  III.  Archipelago,  off  the 
W.  coast  of  North  America,  in  lat.  57°  3'  N.,  Ion.  135°  18'  W. 
The  Russian  settlement  Sitka  or  New  Archangel,  on  its  W. 
coast,  has  a magnetic  observatory.  Mean  temperature  of 
the  year,  45°‘4:  winter,  34°-7 ; summer,  56°'2  F’ahrenheit. 

SITKHIN,  sit'Kin/,  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  lat.  52°  4' 
N.,  Ion.  176°  2'  W.  It  is  about  25  miles  in  circuit,  with  a 
volcanic  mountain  in  its  centre,  5033  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 

SITKOKF.  See  Sikokf. 

SITSCHEVKA.  See  Sitchevka. 

SITTARD,  sit/tart,  or  SITTERT,  sit/tert,  a town  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  Limburg,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Maes- 
tricht.  Pop.  3400. 

SITTARD.  a town  of  Rheni.sh  Prussia,  15  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  1240. 

SITTEN,  a town  of  Switzerland.  See  SiON. 

SITTINGBOURNE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Kent,  on  Milton  Creek,  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ro- 
chester. Pop.  in  1851.  2897. 

SITZENDORF,  siVsen-doRf',  a market-town  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  Great  Schmieda,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Meissau. 
Pop.  1350. 

SIU-AN-HOA.  se-oo'an-hotd.  a fortified  city  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Pe-chee-lee,  capital  of  a department,  on  the  Yang-ho, 
near  the  Great  Wall,  90  miles  N.W.  of  Peking.  Its  inha- 
bitants manufacture  superior  felt  caps  and  other  woollen 
goods. 

SIUE-SITAN  or  SWE-CHAN.  see'u-d'  or  see'w.d  (?)  shdn/, 
(i.e.  snowy  mountain,”)  the  name  of  many  lofty  mountains 
in  China,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal: — 

SlUE-FOONG-SHAN  or  SI UE-FOUNG-CH AN, a mountain 
of  China,  province  of  Fo  Kien,  lat.  26°  35'  N.,  Ion.  119°  5'  E. 
It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

SIUE-SHAN  or  SI  U E-CHAN,  a mountain  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Shan-see,  lat.  39°  N.,  Ion.  111°  30'  E.  It  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 

S1UE-SH.4N  or  SIUE-CIIAN,  a mountain  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Y un-nan,  lat.  25°  58'  N.,  Ion.  102°  52'  E.  It  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 

SIUE-SHAN,  SIUE-CIIAN,  YULOONG-SHAN  or  YU- 
LOUNG-CHAN,  yoo'loong'shdnt,  a mountain  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Yun-nan.  Lat. 26° 33' N.,  Ion.  99°  20' E.  Itiscovered 
with  perpetual  snow, 

SIUE-SHAN  or  SIUE-CIIAN,  a mountain  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Yun-nan,  lat.  26°  20'  N.,  Ion,  98°  22'  E.  It  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 
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SIUE-SHAN  or  SIUE-CIIAN,  a mountain  of  China,  pro- 
vinceof  Kan-Soo,  lat.  36°  43'  N.,  Ion.  104°  41'  E.  It  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 

SIUE-SHAN  or  SIUE-CIIAN,  a mountain  of  China,  pro- 
vince  of  Koei-choo.  Lat.  27°  14'  N.,  Ion.  105°  4'  E.  It  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

SIUE-SHAN  or  SIUE-CIIAN,  a mountain  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Se-chuen.  Lat.  32°  20'  N.,  Ion.  105°  52'  E.  It  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

SIUE-SHAN  or  SIUE-CIIAN,  a mountain  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Se-chuen.  Lat.  32°  27'  N.,  Ion.  103°  4'  E,  It  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 

SIUT.  See  Sioot. 

SIVA  or  SIWA,  .se-v3/  or  seehi.  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in 
the  government  of  Perm,  flows  S.,  and  joins  the  Kama  24 
miles  N.of  Sarapool;  total  course,  100  miles. 

SIVANA,  se-vd'nd,  or  SAMADURA,  sd-mA-doo^a,  an 
island  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  formed  by  the 
Cavery,  in  the  district  of  Coimbatoor.  Length,  9 miles; 
breadth,  10  miles.  It  w’as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hindoo 
city  of  Ganga  Para,  and  has  remains  of  several  temples.  The 
Cavery  here  forms  two  fine  cataracts. 

SIVAS.  See  Skev.is. 

SIVASII,  SIVACIIE  or  SIWASCH,  see'vdsh',  GHILO 
MORE,  or  PUTRID  SEA.  a lagoon  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides 
of  the  Crimea,  South  Russia,  communicating  on  the  N.  with 
the  Sea  of  Azof  by  the  Strait  of  Genitchi,  only  a furlong  in 
breadth,  and  elsewhere  separated  from  the  sea  by  a narrow 
sandy  tongue  of  land,  70  miles  in  length.  The  shores,  on  its 
W.  .side,  are  extremely  irregular;  breadth,  from  5 to  15  miles; 
it  receives  the  Salghir,  the  principal  river  of  the  Crimea.  By 
an  E.  wind,  the  water  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  forced  through 
the  strait,  and  often  covers  the  surface  of  the  lagoon ; at 
other  times  it  presents  only  a pestiferous  expanse  of  mud. 

SIVEREK,  .se-veh-r?'k'.  wnitten  also  SOUEREK,  a town 
of  Turkish  Armenia,  pashalic,  and  40  miles  W.S.W.  of  Diar- 
bekir,  and  stated  to  comprise  2000  houses,  seated  among 
orchards. 

SIVRY,  see'vreet,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hai- 
naut,  22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  3072. 

SIVRY  SUR  MEUSE,  see'vre^  siiR  muz,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Meuse,  arrondissement  of  Montfau- 
con.  Pop. 1018. 

SIWAII,  an  oasis  of  North  Africa.  See  Seew.\h. 

SIWASCH,  a lake  of  Russia.  See  Sivash. 

SIX  CORNERS,  a po.st-office  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 

SIX-FOURS,  seece  fooR,  a market-town  of  F’ ranee,  depart- 
ment of  Var.  3 miles  W.S.W.  of  Toulon.  Pop.  about  2900. 

SIXHIILLS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SIX  ISLANDS,  Chagos  Archipelago.  See  Egmont. 

SIXTIILE,  a post  office  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana. 

SIX-MILE-BRIDGE,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster, CO.  of  Clare,  on  the  Ougarnee,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Limerick. 
Pop.  in  1851,  762.  It  has  a court-house,  bridewell,  and 
market-house. 

SIX-MILE-BRIDGE,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster, CO.,  and  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Limerick. 

. SIX-MILE-CROSS,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Tyrone,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Pomeroy. 

SIXMILE  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

SIXTIILE  RUN,  a post-village  on  the  line  between  So- 
merset and  Middlesex  counties,  New  Jersey,  contains  a store 
and  10  or  12  dwellings. 

SIXMILE  RUN,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania 

SIX  RUNS,  a post-office  of  Sampson  co..  North  Carolina. 

SIXT,  seest,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  province  of 
Faucigny,  3 miles  E.S.E.  of  Samoens.  Pop.  1C59. 

SIZEBOLT,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Siseboli. 

SIZUN,  see'zuNc/,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
ofFinistere,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Morlaix.  Pop.  in  1852,  3900. 

SKAGELSE,  ,skii/ghAl-seh,  a town  of  Denmark,  stiff,  and  on 
the  island  of  Seeland,  9 miles  IV.S.W.  of  Soide.  Pop.  3200. 

SKAGEN,  skd'ghen,  (anc.  Scavenia?)  a village  of  Denmark, 
province  of  North  Jutland,  on  the  remarkable  tongue  of 
land  which  forms  the  N.  extremity  of  the  province,  and  ter- 
minates in  Cape  Skaw  or  Skagen.  It  consists  of  three  misei'- 
able  groups  of  houses,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  obliged 
to  carry  on  an  incessant  and  too  often  unsuccessful  war  with 
the  sands  which  threaten  to  engulf  them.  The  church  is 
already  buried,  but  its  tower  remains,  and  is  an  important 
landmark  for  mariners.  A little  to  the  N.  is  an  important 
light  house,  67  feet  high,  built  of  stone  in  1564,  by  Frede- 
rick II.  Pop.  1400. 

SKAGEN,  CAPE,  or  the  SKAW,  skaw,  the  N.  extremity 
of  Jutland,  Denmark.  Lat.  of  light-house,  57°  43'  8"  N.,  Ion. 
10°  36'  5"  E.  Near  it  is  a small  town  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  1400. 

SKAG'ER  RACK  or  SKAGERRAK,  (i.e.  Skagen  Rack,* 
the  “crooked  strait  of  Skagen,”)  a broad  arm  of  the  North 
Sea  or  German  Ocean,  between  Norway  on  the  N.,  and  the 


* Rack  signifies  a “passage  difficult  to  navigate  on  .tccount  ol 
its  sudden  bending.”  It  is  probably  from  t'ne  same  root  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Hraca  or  Kaca,  and  the  German  Rachen,  signify- 
ing “ throat  ” 
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gfninsula  of  Jutland  on  the  S.,  communicating  with  the 
attegat,  ot  which  it  is  sometimes  considered  as  the  N. 
portion;  length  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E..  about  151)  miles; 
breadth,  about  80  miles.  N.  of  the  Banish  coast  the  depth 
varies  from  30  to  40,  near  the  centre  from  60  to  100.  and  off 
the  Norwegian  coast  in  some  places  exceeds  200  fathoms. 
The  stream,  when  not  interrupted  in  its  course  by  violent 
storms,  sets  in  E.  along  the  coast  of  Jutland,  and  W.  along 
that  of  Norway.  On  the  former  coast  there  is  neither  haven 
Boi  secure  anchorage,  but  along  those  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
nay,  good  natural  harbors  abound. 

SKAGTOLS-TIND,  skagttdls-tind',  one  of  the  highest  of 
the  Scandinavian  Mountains  in  Norway;  lat. 61°20'N.,  Ion. 
8*^  E.  Elevation,  8390  feet. 

SK  ALIIOLT,  a town  of  Iceland,  35  miles  E.  of  Reikiavik. 
SKALICZ,  skS/litch,  a small  town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Kaurzim.  Pop.  892. 

SK.\LITZ.  skiMits,  a frontier  town  of  North-west  Hun- 
gary, CO.,  and  54  miles  N.W.  of  Neutra.  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  March.  Pop.  8790.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen  cloth.  Good  wine  is  raised  in  its  vicinity. 

SKALMIERZ.  SKALMIERSZ,  skaPme-aiRsh,  or  SKAL- 
MIRZE.  a town  of  Poland,  27  miles  N.E.  of  Cracow.  P.  3000. 

SKA5IA'NIA,  a county,  Washington  Territory,  having  S. 
the  Columbia.  Capital,  Cascades  City.  See  Appendix. 

SKANDERBORG,  skan'der-boRG',  a town  of  Denmark,  pro- 
vince of  .Tutlrnd,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Aarhuus.  Pop.  900. 
SKANE.  (SkAne.)  a former  province  of  Sweden.  See  Scania. 
SKANEATELES,  skan-e-at/less,  or  SKENEATGCLES,  a 
beautiful  post-village  and  towmship  in  the  extreme  W.  part 
of  Onondaga  co..  New  York.  18  miles  S.W.  of  Syracuse.  The 
village  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  outlet  (N.  end)  of 
Skaneateles  Lake,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Auburn.  A plank-road, 
about  5 miles  long,  connects  it  with  the  Central  Railroad. 
It  contains  4 churches — Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Episcopal, 
and  Methodist — 1 public  schools,  1 national  bank,  1 news- 
p.aper  office,  and  many  beautiful  residences ; also,  about  6 
stores,  2 hotels,  2 groceries,  various  mechanics’  shops,  and  1 
large  stone  flouring  mill.  Skaneateles  is  the  seat  of  quite  a 
large  mercantile  and  mechanical  business.  The  manufac- 
ture of  carriages  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the  beautiful 
vehicles  turned  out  of  the  various  establishments  have  ob- 
tained a wide  reputation.  Theoutletof  the  lake  running N., 
has  a gradual  descent  of  about  500  feet  in  7 miles,  affording 
hydraulic  power  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  One  mile 
from  the  village  is  Kellogg's  woollen  mill,  in  which  al>out  100 
hands  are  employed.  There  are  also  several  other  woollen 
mills,  flouring  mills,  saw  mills,  machine-shops,  &c.  on  the 
Uieam.  Pop.  of  the  village,  about  1600:  of  the  township,  4335. 

SKANEATELES  LAKE,  in  the  central  part  of  New  York, 
is  about  16  miles  long,  and  from  1 to  2 miles  wide.  The  N. 
portion  is  included  within  the  limits  of  Onondaga  county; 
the  S.  lies  between  Onondaga  and  Cayuga  counties.  The 
scenery  on  either  side  is  varied  and  beautiful.  The  water, 
except  near  the  outlet,  is  very  deep,  and  abounds  with  fish. 
Trout  are  sometimes  taken  weighing  from  5 to  15  and  even 
20  pounds.  A stejunboat  plies  upon  its  waters  in  summer. 
SKAPTAR-JOKULL.  See  Iceland. 

SKAR A,  sklh-1  a town  of  Sweden,  laen,  and  27  miles  S.W. 
of  Mariestad.  Pop.  1450.  It  has  a cathedral,  a college 
with  botanic  gardens,  and  a veterinary  school.  Near  it  is 
the  ruined  castle  of  Skaraborg. 

SK  ARABOHG,  a lacn  of  Sweden.  See  Mariestad. 

SKARO.  ski'ro,  a town  of  Greece,  on  a remarkable  pro- 
montory of  the  same  name,  projecting  from  the  precipices 
which  form  the  W.  side  of  the  island  of  Santorini.  The 
houses,  mostly  ruined  by  the  effects  of  volcanic  agency,  form 
an  extraordinary  group  around  a red  and  black  crag.  1060  feet 
above  the  gulf,  perched  one  over  another  in  crevices  in  the 
sides  of  the  precipices,  and  in  the  most  frightful  positions, 
the  outer  wall  of  the  buildings  forming  a continuation  of 
lofty  perpendicular  rocks.  It  was  till  recently  the  capital 
of  the  island. 

SKEEL’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office.  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio. 
SKEEN,  skAn,  or  SKIEN,  skeen  (?)  a town  of  Norway, 
stlft  of  Aggershuus.  capital  of  the  bailiwick  of  Bradsberg,  on 
the  Skeenself.  7 miles  N.  of  Porsgj-und.  Pop.  1900. 
SKEF'FINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester, 
SKEF'FLING,  a pariah,  England,  co.  York,  East  Riding. 
SKEG'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

SKEGG’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Barron  co.,  Kentucky. 
SKEG'NESS^  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln, on  the  E.  coast,  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Spilsby.  It  is  much 
losorted  to  as  a summer  residence. 

SKEPNAll,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Georgia. 
SKELLEFTEA,  (Skellefted.)  sR?l-lJme-5.  or  SILDAL,  siP- 
d3l,  a river  of  Sweden,  laen  of  Umed,  rises  in  the  Stor-Afvan 
Liike.  flows  S.E..  and  after  a course  of  120  miles  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  70  miles  N.  of  Unied. 

SKELLEFTEA,  (SkellefteA.)  sk?l-lJf'te-0,  a village  and 
parish  of  Sweden,  laen,  and  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Uined,  on  the 
above  river,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

SKEIJLIGS,  three  rocky  islets  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Ire- 
land. co.  of  Kerry,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  9 miles  S.W,  of 
Brea  Head,  Valentia  Island.  The  Great  Skellig  rises  ab- 
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ruptly  to  710  feet  in  height,  and  has  two  light-houses  37)> 
feet  in  elevation.  Lat.  51°  46'  N.,  Ion.  10°  32'  W. 

SKEL'LINGTIIORI’E.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln 

SKEL'M  ANTIIORPE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York 
West  Riding. 

SKELLMERSDALE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancas 
ter.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  IVilbrabam  family. 

SKELETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

SKEL'PON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North  Riding 

SKENtDLEBY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SKENE,  skeen,  a pari,<h  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

SKENE ATELES.  See  Skaneateles. 

SKENtFRETII,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  and  6 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Monmouth.  'The  ancient  fortress  of  Skenfreth 
Castle  is  in  this  parish. 

SKENNINGE,  sk^rPning'gheh.  a town  of  Sweden,  laen, 
and  20  miles  W.  of  Linkoping.*  Pop.  900. 

SKEPE.  skAtpi.  a town  of  Poland,  province  of  Plock,  18 
miles  N.E.  of  Dobrzyn.  Pop.  950. 

SKERNE,  skern,a  parish.  Engl.and,  co.  York,  East  Riding. 

SKEIPBIES,  an  islet  in  the  Irish  Sea.  off  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Anglesey,  with  a light-house.  Lat.  53°  25'  3"  N.,  Ion.  4° 
36'  5'  W.  Elevation.  117  feet. 

SKERtRIES.  a fishing-town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co., 
and  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dublin,  on  a headland,  three  quarters 
of  a mile  E.  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway.  P.  in  1851, 
2-327.  Opposite  the  town  are  four  islets,  called  the  Skerries. 

SKERRIES.  THE  OU'l',  three  islets  in  the  extreme  E.  of 
Shetland,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Fetlar.  each  about  1 mile  in  length. 
Pop.  122. — Skerries  is  a general  name  in  Scotland  for  iso- 
lated sea-girt  rocks.  See  Pentland  Frith. 

SKERtROW,  LOCH.  (loK.)  a highly  pictiiresque  lake  of 
Scotland,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  parish  of  Girthon.  8 miles 
N.  of  Gatehouse,  2 miles  in  circuit,  and  studded  with  richly 
wooded  islands. 

SKER^RY.  a large  pari.sh  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Antrim. 

SKER'RYVORE  LIGHT  HOUSE.  Hebrides.  Scotland.  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Tiree  Island.  Lat.  56°  19'  22"  N.,  Ion.  7°  6' 
32"  lY.  Elevation.  1.50  feet : light  revolving. 

SKER^TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 

SKEYtTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SKIATHO.  skee'3-tho,  (anc.  Sriaffuts,)  one  of  the  North 
Sporades,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  government,  and  10 
miles  N.  of  Euboea,  in  the  J^gean  Sea.  near  the  entrance  of 
the  channel  of  'I'rikeri.  Lat.  .39°  12'  N..  Ion.,  2.3°  35'  E. 
Length  and  breadth,  4 miles  each.  On  its  N.  side  is  the 
village  of  Skiatho. 

SKIB'ERBEENL  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
co.,  and  40  miles  S.W.  of  Cork,  on  the  Hen.  Pop.  in  1851, 
3833.  It  has  a good  church,  several  schools,  a l)rldewell, 
union  work-house,  barracks,  and  several  large  flour  mills 
Its  port  is  at  Aldcourt.  2 miles  lower  down  the  river,  where 
vessels  of  200  tons  load  and  unload.  The  principal  exports 
are  corn,  flour,  meal,  and  provisions.  In  the  vicinity  are 
remains  of  several  feudal  castles,  and  of  a monastery. 

SKlDtBROOKE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  on  the 
North  Sea,  8J-  miles  E.N.E.  of  Louth.  Salttleet  Haven,  a ham- 
let in  this  parish,  was  formerly  a considerable  market-town. 

SKID'BY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

SKID^DAW,  a mountain  of  England,  co  of  Cumberland, 
4 miles  N.  of  Keswick.  Elevation,  3022  feet. 

SKIELSKGR.  skeels'kor,  a town  of  Denmark,  stiff,  and  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Seeland,  on  a deep  arm  of  the 
Great  Belt,  10  miles  S.  of  Skagelse.  Pop.  1000. 

SKIEN.  a town  of  Norway.  See  Skeen. 

SKIERNIWICE,  sky^R-ne  ^eet'sA.  a town  of  Poland,  go- 
vernment of  IVarsaw,  42  miles  W.S.W'.  of  W'arsaw,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  2300.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth  and  linens.  'The  Russians  here 
defeated  the  French  in  1809. 

SKILESWILLE.  a village  of  Muhlenburg  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  Green  River,  156  miles  S.W'.  of  Frankfort. 

SKIL^GA'TE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

SKIIJLINGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SKlL''rON.  a township  of  W'arwick  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  5.32 

SKIN'BURNESS',  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Cumber 
land,  on  Solway  Frith.  It  is  frequented  as  a watering-place 

SKIN^NAND.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SKIN/NER'S  ED'DY.  a post-village  of  W'yoming  co.,  Penn- 
•sylvania,  on  the  Su.squehanna  River,  150  miles  N.E.  of  Har- 
risburg. 

SKINO,  skee'no,  or  SKINOSA,  ske-nc/sd,  (anc.  ScJnmi/sa 
or  Nc/uniMca,)  a small  island  of  theGrecian  Archipelago,  go- 
vernment, and  5 miles  S.  of  Naxos. 

SK  lNtQUARTER,a  post-office  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Tirginia. 

SKIP'NESS',  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle, 
on  Skipness  Bay,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre. 
Skipness  Castle,  surmounting  Skipness  Point,  is  at  the  S. 
side  of  the  entrance  of  Loch  Fyne. 

SKlPPACK.a  township  of  Pennsylvania.  See  Perkiomen. 

SKIP'PACK  orSKlP'PACKVlLLE.apost-villageofMonfc 
goinery  co..  Pennsylvania.  86  miles  E.  of  Uarrisburg. 

SKIFG’ERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Dale  co.,  Alabama. 

SKIPSEA,  skip'see,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  Eas» 
Riding. 
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SKIPH’ON,  ft  market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
bfork.  West  Riding  with  a station  on  the  Leeds  and  East 
I/d.ucashire  Railway,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Bradford.  Pop.  of  the 
town  in  1851,  4962.  It  has  a large  church,  a grammar 
school  with  two  exhibitions  to  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  other  schools ; manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  and  an 
active  trade  in  corn  and  cattle,  facilitated  by  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal. 

SKlP^WITll,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

SKIR^BECK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SKIR/COAT,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

SKI  RULING,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Peebles. 

SKIR'PENBECK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

SKIRTS  or  DERG,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Tyrone,  comprising  the  town  of  Castle  Derg. 

SKITT’S  MOUNrpAlN,  a post-offioe  of  Hall  co.,  Georgia. 

SKIVE,  skee^A.  a town  of  Denmark,  province  of  Jutland, 
17  miles  N.W.  of  Viborg.  Pop.  1200. 

SKIVRA.  SoeSKViRA. 

SKLOV  or  SKLOW,  sklov,  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  20  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Moheelev,  on  the  Dnieper.  P.  2500. 

SKOFDE,  skot'Al^,  an  ancient  town  of  South  Sweden,  laen, 
and  21  miles  S.V/.  of  Mariestad,  with  680  inhabitants. 

SKOKI,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland.  See  Schoken. 

SKOLE.  skodii,  a market-town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  24 
miles  S,W.  of  Stry,  on  the  Opor, 

SKOCdYWONG,  a small  river  of  Marathon  co,,  WLsconsin, 
flowing  S.W,  into  Wisconsin  River. 

SKOPELO,  sko-pi'lo,  or  SCOPELLO,  sko-p^l^o,  one  of  the 
North  Sporades  Islands,  in  Greece,  government,  and  15 
miles  N,  of  Euboea,  in  the  .®gean  Sea,  Area,  32  square 
miles.  Pop.  2500.  Principal  product,  wine. 

SKOPELO,  a town  on  the  S,E,  coast  of  the  above  island, 
with  an  indifferent  harbor. 

SKOIMA.  See  Uskup, 

SKOI’IN,  sko-piiP  or  sko-peen^,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment, and  52  mites  S.  of  Riazan.  on  the  Werda.  Pop.  6000. 
It  has  manufactures  of  Russian  leather. 

SKOTSCIIAU,  skot/shCw,  written  also  SKOTSCIIAW.  a 
town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Teschen,  on  the 
Vistula.  Pop.  1800. 

SKOWIIE'GAN,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Somerset  co..  Maine,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  opposite  Bloom- 
field, with  which  it  is  connected  by  a bridge,  about  30  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  The  village  contains  2 newspaper 
offices,  several  shoe  manufactories,  and  2 churches.  Pop.  of 
the  township,  2266. 

SKREEN,  skreen,  or  SKRYNE,  skrin,  a barony,  parish, 
and  village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Meath. 

SKREEN  or  SKRYNE.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Sligo. 

SKREEN  or  SKRYNE.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wexford. 

SKRIPU,  a village  of  Greece.  See  Orchomenus. 

SKROPHA,  (skro^M,)  CAPE,  a headland  of  Greece,  W.  of 
Hellas.  Acarnania,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  15 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Missolonghi. 

SKRYNE.  See  Skreen. 

SKULANY,  skoo-ld'nee,  a large  market-town  of  South 
Russia,  province  of  Bessarabia,  on  the  Furth,  14  miles  N.E. 
of  Yassy,  (Jassy.) 

SKULL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

SKUN  K RIVER,  of  Iowa,  rises  in  Hamilton  co.,  near  the 
centre  of  the  state,  and  flowing  S.E.,  falls  into  the  Missis- 
sippi about  8 miles  below  Burlington.  Its  whole  length  is 
estimated  at  250  miles.  It  flows  through  a fertile  farming 
country,  and  furnishes  extensive  w.ater-power.  The  basin 
of  this  river  is  so  near  to  those  of  the  Des  Moines  and  Iowa, 
that  its  volume  is  small  compared  with  its  length.  It  is 
sometimf's  called  Shikagua. 

SKUTSCH  or  SKUCZ,  .skootch,  a town  of  Bohemia,  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Chrudim.  Pop.  3408. 

SK VIRA,  SKWIR A,  skvee'ri.  or  SKIVRA.  skiv/ri,  a town 
of  Russia,  government,  and  60  miles  S.W.  of  Kiev.  Pop.  4100. 

SKYE,  ski,  the  largest  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  in 
Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  from  the  mainland  of  which 
county  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Loch  Alsh, 
whence  it  extends  for  46  miles  in  a N.W.  direction.  Breadth 
very  irregular,  varying  from  4^  miles  to  23  miles,  it  being 
indented  N.W.  and  W.  by  Lochs  Snizort,  Follart,  Bracadale, 
&c..  and  all  round  the  other  coasts  by  smaller  inlets.  Esti- 
mated area,  (excluding  the  islands  of  Sealpa,  Rasay.  &c.  off 
its  E.  coast.)  about  547  square  miles,  or  350,000  acres.  The 
surface  is  mountainous;  many  heights  in  the  centre  rise  to 
between  2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  among  which  the 
Cuchullin  Hills  are  conspicuous;  its  N.  part  and  shores  are 
bold  and  strikingly  p.cturesciue.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
trap  rocks,  quartz,  limestone,  old  red  sandstone,  and  lias. 
There  are  some  large  basaltic  pillars,  and  a curious  spar 
cave.  Rivulets  and  small  hiKes  are  numerous.  The  climate 
is  very  moist  and  variable;  rain  falls  three  out  of  every  four 
days  throughout  the  year,  which  renders  the  soil,  otherwise 
good,  moist  and  sterile,  except  in  a few  spots:  most  part  of 
the  island  is  useless  for  airiculture,  and  even  the  pastures 
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are  chiefly  in  heath  and  coarse  grass;  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  consequently  in  a very  impoveiished  state; 
many  have  emigrated  to  the  colonies.  Arable  lands  are 
nearly  confined  to  the  sea-coast;  cattle,  fi.sh,  and  kelp  »’~i 
the  chief  exports;  and  potatoes  and  fish  the  chief  food  or 
the  population.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  Gaelic  de- 
scent. The  island  contains  many  Danish  antiquities;  bo- 
longs  chiefly  to  Lord  Macdonald  and  the  Macleod  family;  le 
divided  into  7 parishes;  and  forms,  with  adjacent  bmall 
Isles,  a presbytery  under  the  Scottish  Church  establishment. 
Principal  villages,  Portree,  Stein,  Kyle-IIaken,  Broadford, 
Oronsay,  Armadale,  and  Uig.  Pop.  in  1851,  21.521. 

SKYROS,  skee^-os,  or  SYRA,  see'r^,  (anc.  Sci/fros,)  an  is- 
land of  the  Grecian  Archipelag’o,  in  the  .Egean  Sea,  24  miles 
N.E.  of  Cape  Kill,  in  Euboea.  Length,  17  miles  ; breadth, 
from  2 to  7 miles.  Estimated  area,  60  square  miles.  Pop. 
2630.  It  is  separated  into  two  parts  by  an  isthmus.  Its  S 
peninsula  rises  to  2566  feet  above  tlie  sea ; its  N.  part  is  more 
level,  and  productive  of  corn,  wine,  and  madder;  wheat  and 
barley  are  exported,  with  madder-roots,  wax,  honey,  and 
oranges.  Fir  and  oak  woods  are  plentiful.  Goats  are  of  a 
very  superior  breed.  The  only  town,  St.  George,  stands  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  island;  it  is  poor,  but  has  .some  remains 
of  antiquity,  and  contains  all  the  population  of  the  island. 
Skyros  was  the  place  of  retirement  and  death  of  Theseus. 
Seven  miles  W.  is  Skyro-Poulo,  a rocky  islet,  617  feet  in 
height. 

SLA,  a maritime  town  of  Morocco.  See  Sale. 

SLAB^TOVVN,  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey,  con- 
tains 10  or  12  dwellings. 

SLABTOWN,  a village  of  Montour  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Danville. 

SLABTOWN,  a post-village  in  Anderson  district,  South 
Carolina,  130  miles  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

SLACK,  a post-office  of  Mason  co.,  Kentucky. 

SLACK  WATER,  a post-office  of  Stark  co.,  Illinois. 

SLADE,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Georgia. 

SLADE,  a river  of  Labrador.  See  East  Main. 

SLADESVILLE,  slaidslvill,  a post-office  of  Hyde  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

SLAG  ELSE,  sld'ghel-seh,  a town  of  Denmark,  stift,  and 
island  of  Seeland,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Corsoer.  Pop.  3600. 

SLAID/BURN,  a parish  of  Euglaild,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

SLAINS-and-FOIPVIE,  a united  maritime  parish  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  of  Aberdeen,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Newburg.  It  has  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle,  and  of  an  ancient  chapel. 

SLAITIPWAITE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding,  parish,  and  4^  miles  W.S.W.  of  Huddersfield, 
with  a station  on  the  Leeds  and  Manchester  Railway.  It 
has  a mineral  spring  with  the  same  properties  as  that  of 
Harrogate. 

SL.VLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

SLAMANVNAN,  a pari.«h  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Sterling. 

SLANE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  1 rcland,  in  Leinster, 
CO.  of  Meath,  on  the  Boyne.  Pop.  500.  The  celebrated  battle 
of  the  Boyne  was  fought  near  Slane,  on  the  E. 

SLANES.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster  co.  of  Down. 

SLAN’lEY,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  rises  in  the 
CO.  of  Wicklow,  flows  mostly  S.,  througli  the  counties  of 
Carlow  and  Wexford,  and  expands  into  Wexford  Harbor. 
Total  course,  60  miles,  tidal  for  10  miles.  It  is  navigable 
from  the  sea  to  Enniscortby  for  laden  boats. 

SLANKAMENT.  See  Salankement. 

SLANG,  sld'no,  a market-towu  of  Dalmatia,  16  miles  N.W. 
of  Ragusa.  Pop.  1400. 

SLAN  Y,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Schlan. 

SLAR/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

SLAPTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SLAPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

SLASH,  a prst-office  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana. 

SLASH  COTTAGE,  a post-village  of  Hanover  co.,  Yirginia, 
on  the  railroad  from  Richmond  to  BTedericksburg,  about  20 
miles  N.  of  the  Ibrmer.  The  railroad  company  have  machine 
shops  here.  The  great  orator  and  statesman.  Henry  Clay, 
was  born  near  this  place,  in  the  “ Slashes  of  Hanover.” 

SLATE,  a post-office  of  I^ith  co.,  Kentucky. 

SLATE,  a postoffice  of  Jennings  co..  Indiana. 

SLATE  DOCK,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York. 

SLATE'FORD,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh, 
parish  of  Colinton,  with  a station  on  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way, 3 miles  S.W.  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  250. 

SLATE'FORD,  post-office,  Northampton  co..  Pennsylvania. 

SLATE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  New  York. 

SLATE  HILL,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SLATE  LICK,  a post-office,  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania, 

SLATE  MILLS,  a post-office,  Rappahannock  co.,  Virginia. 

SLATE  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  York  co,  Penn.sylvania. 

SLATE  RIVER,  of  Virginia,  a small  stream  rising  in 
Buckingham  county,  and  flowing  N.E..  enters  the  James 
River  on  the  N.E.  border  of  that  county.  It  is  navigable 
for  boats  to  Maysville,  27  miles  from  its  mouth. 

SLAITERSVILLE,  a manufacturing  posM  illage  in  Smith- 
field  township.  Providence  CO.,  Rhode  Island,  about  13  miles 
N.W.  by  N.  of  Providence.  It  contains  2 op  3 churches,  3 
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lotton  roUls,  with  16.000  spindles,  and  500  looms,  employing 
320  hands;  also  1 saw  mill.  1 grist  mill,  and  1 bank.  Value 
of  goods  manufactured  annually,  $288,000.  A reservoir  has 
recently  been  constructed,  at  a great  expense,  materially 
Incre.as:ng  the  water-power  of  this  place.  Pop.  about  1500. 

SLATK  RUN,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SLATINA,  sld-tee'nd.  a town  of  VV'ailachia.  on  the  Aloota, 
(Aluta,)  90  miles  VV.  of  Bucharest. 

SLATOUSK,  Russia,  Ural  Mountains.  See  Zlatoosk. 

SLAUGIIAM,  slaw'gam,  a parish,  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

SLAUGHTER,  (slawRgr,)  Lower,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Gloucester. 

SLAUGHTER,  Upper,  a parish,  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SLAUGHTERFORD,  slawRgr-ford,  a parish  of  England, 
00.  of  Wilts. 

SLAUGHTER’S  CREEK,  Texas,  enters  the  Colorado  in 
the  lower  part  of  Travis  county. 

SL  AUPNICZ,  slowphiich,  (Ober,  offier,  and  Unter.  Oon'ter.) 
a village  of  Bohemia,  6 miles  from  Leitomischel.  Pop.  2335. 

SLAVE  COAST,  is  that  portion  of  the  Guinea  Coast,  West 
Africa,  between  the  Volta  and  Lagos  Rivers,  which  separate 
It  respectively  from  Benin  on  the  E.,  and  t-Le  Gold  Coast  on 
the  W. 

SLAVIANOSERBSK.  sU-ve-a-no-s^Rbsk , a town  of  Rus- 
sia, government,  180  miles  E.N.E.  of  Yekaterinoslav,  on  the 
Donets.  Pop.  2000,  who  carry  on  an  active  trade  by  the  river, 

SLAVIANSK,  sld-ve-dnskt.  a town  of  Russia,  government 
of  Kharkov,  29  miles  S,E,  of  Izioom,  Pop.  2000. 

SLAVONIA,  sld-vc/ne-d,  or  SCLAVONIA,  skld-vo^ne-d, 
called  by  the  natives  SL.AVONSK.A,  sld-von'.skd,  {Ger.  Sla- 
vonicn,  sld-votne-en  ; i’r.  Slavonie,  sld'vo'nee^)  a territory  or 
rovince  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  formerly  incorporated  with 
lungary,  but  now  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia;  bounded  N.  by  Hungary,  E.  by  the  Banat  of 
Hungary,  S.  by  Turkey,  and  W.  by  Croatia.  Area,  3656 
S(iuare  miles.  It  is  of  a very  irregular  form,  stretching 
from  W.  to  E.  for  190  miles,  while  its  average  breadth  does 
not  exceed  40  miles.  Its  natural  boundaries,  however,  are 
well  defined  by  great  rivers — the  Drave  on  the  N.,  Save  on 
the  S.,  and  their  junction  with  the  Danube  on  the  E.  A 
branch  of  the  Carnian  Alps,  entering  Salavonia  from  Croatia 
on  the  W.,  traver,«e.s  it  throughout  its  whole  length,  form- 
ing the  watershed  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save,  sending 
down  numerous  small  streams  into  each,  and  terminating 
somewhat  abruptly  on  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Mount  Papuk,  the  culminating  point  of  the  chain,  is  not 
more  than  2700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Danube.  On  either 
side  the  mountains  slojje  rapidly,  and  give  place  to  a suc- 
ces.sion  first  of  lower  hills  and  valleys,  presenting  a beauti- 
fully undulating  suiface,  clothed  with  verdure  or  covered 
with  orch.irds,  and  then  of  plains,  which  extend  without 
interruption  to  the  banks  of  the  l ivers,  in  some  parts  inun- 
dated twice  and  thrice  a year.  The  tracts  thus  exposed  form 
meadow's  on  which  large  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  swine  are 
reared.  The  soil  is  almost  throughout  of  remarkable  fertility. 
Grain,  fruit,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  liquorice,  and  madder  are 
extensively  raised.  The  minerals  include  several  mines  of 
copper  and  argentiferous  lead,  abundance  of  iron,  and  ex- 
haustless supplies  of  beautiful  marble.  The  inhabitants 
are  generally  ignorant,  and  of  unsettled  habits;  the  far 
greater  part  of  their  country  Ijelonging  to  the  Austrian 
military  frontier,  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  a 
soldier.  There  are  no  manufactures  deserving  the  name, 
but  the  transit  trade  along  the  navigable  rivers  within 
which  the  country  is  enclo.sed.  is  considerable. 

Slavonia  is  the  only  country  which  has  preserved  the 
name  of  the  great  Slavonian  stock.  The  inhabitants  call  their 
country  Slavonska,  and  themselves  Slavonutz.  and  speak  the 
so-called  Illyrian  tongue,  which  under  a great  variety  of 
dialects  prevails  in  many  counties  of  Hungary,  in  the  E.  and 
S.  parts  of  Croatia,  in  Dalmatia,  Servia.  Bosnia,  and  Herzego- 
vina. The  country  is  divided  into  civil  and  military  Sla- 
vonia— the  former  on  the  N.,  subdivided  into  the  three 
counties  of  Posega,  Verocz,  and  Syrmia;  and  the  latter  on 
the  S.E.  and  N.E..  subdivided  into  the  two  regimental  dis- 
tricts {Ke.gimmts-hedrk)  of  Brod  and  Peterwardein,  and  the 
battalion  district  {Baluillons-Didrict)  Csaikista.  Pop.  336,000. 
The  Slavonians(L.  Bdavihri;  Gr.  Y.KXaSr\voi)  appear  to  have 
possessed,  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
greater  portion  of  East  Europe.  The  Poles,  Bohemians, 
Illyrians,  and  Russians  are  considered  to  be  of  Slavonic 

origin. Adj.  Slavonun,  sla-votue-an,  Slavon'ic,  and 

Sl..vv'ic;  inhab.  Slavonian. 

SLAVOOTA,  SLAVUTA  or  SLAWUTA,  sld-vootta,  a mar- 
ket-town of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Volhynia,  on 
the  Gorin.  13  miles  N.  of  Za.slav. 

SLAWATYCE,  sli-wd-tit's;i.  a market-town  of  Russian 
Poland,  province,  and  54  miles  S.E.  of  Siedlce,  on  the  Bug. 

SLAVVISZYN,  sld-tvish'in,  .x  walled  town  of  Poland,  pro- 
vince. and  10  miles  N.  of  Kalisz,  Pop.  1000, 

SLAWKOW,  sldv'kovt,  a town  of  Poland,  province  of 
Sielce,  31  miles  N.W.  of  Cracow.  Pop.  1520. 

SLAWKOW,  a town  of  Moravia.  See  Aosterlitz. 

SLAV/'STON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester 

SLAWUTA.  See  Slavoota. 


SLEAFORD,  (sleeTord,)  I^ew,  a market-tow*'  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Slew,  miles  S.S.E.  c*' 
Lincoln.  Pop.  in  1851,  3539.  It  has  a fine  church  with  a 
spire  144  feet  in  height,  a modern  town-hall,  and  free  gram- 
mar school. 

SLEAFORD,  Old,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln^ 

SLEAT,  sleet,  an  insular  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inver- 
ness, comprising  the  S.E.  part  of  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Hare  are 
the  remains  of  2 castles. 

SLEBECII,  sleeMi^K,  a parish.  South  Wales,  co.  Pembroke 

SLEDGEYILLE,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  Jlississippi. 

SLEDLMERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  York,  East  Hiding. 

SLEE/PY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

SLEEPY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Edgefield  district,  South 
Carolina. 

SLEEPY  CREEK  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co., 
W.  Virginia. 

SLEMNO,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Garnsee. 

SLES'WICK.  (Ger,  Schleswig,  shl^s'^wia;  Dan.  Slesvig, 
slJstviG,)  a duchy  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  comprising 
the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  separated  on  the  N. 
by  the  Konge  River  from  Jutland  Proper,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  Eyder  and  the  Holstein  Canal  from  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
having  E.  the  Baltic  and  the  Little  Belt,  in  which  it  comprises 
the  island  of  Alsen,  and  W.  the  North  Sea,  in  which  are  the 
islands  of  Rombe,  Sylt,  Fbhr,  Pelworm,  Nordstrand,  &c. 
Area,  3600  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1 850,  .363,000.  The  surface  is 
low  and  flat;  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast  is  protected  by  large 
dykes  against  irruptions  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  not  gene- 
rally fertile,  except  in  the  E.  Rye,  barley,  and  other  grains 
are  raised  more  than  sufficient  for  home  con?  umption.  Tim- 
ber is  scarce,  but  turf  abundant.  The  breeding  of  cattle 
and  horses  is  important;  live  stock,  butter,  and  cheese  are 
the  principal  exports.  The  fisheries  are  active,  chiefly  in 
the  North  Sea.  JIanufactures  are  nearly  confined  to  the 
towns,  the  principal  of  which  are  Sleswick,  Flensborg, 
Husum,  Apenrade,  Hadersleben,  and  Christiansfeld.  The 
duchy  has  some  peculiar  privileges;  its  annexation  to  Ger- 
many formed  the  pretext  for  its  invasion  by  the  Prussians 
and  Germans  in  1848-9. 

SLESWICK,  SCHLKSWTG  or  SLESVIG,  a seaport  town  of 
Denmark,  capital  of  the  above  duchy,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
Sley,  a narrow  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  21  miles  from  the  sea.  and 
70  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hamburg.  Lat.  54°  31'  11"  N.,  Ion.  9°  34' 
45" E.  Pop.  12,197.  It  comprises  a town-proper  and  sever.al 
suburbs;  is  neatly  built  in  the  style  of  a Dutch  town,  and 
has  a cathedral  and  two  other  chui  ches.  one  on  the  site  of  a 
heathen  temple;  lunatic,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other  a.syluins 
and  institutions;  a patriotic  union  and  other  associations; 
manufactures  of  lace,  woollen  stulTs,  earthenware.s,  leather, 
and  sugar;  and  9 annual  fairs.  Its  harbor,  though  im- 
proved, is  accessible  only  to  small  vessels.  The  town  is  the 
oldest  in  the  duchy,  and  existed  early  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury; it  w.as  afterwards  a member  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
Adjacent  to  it  is  the  castle  of  Gottorp,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  dukes  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 

SLEY,  The.  or  SCIILEI,  shlT,  or  SCHLESWTGER  FIORD, 
shl^stwe-gher  fe-ORd',  a narrow  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Deiimark,  duchy  of  Sleswick.  which  it  penetrates  in 
a S.W.  direction  for  about  22  miles,  to  the  tow’n  of  Sleswick. 
It  is  very  shallow,  having  only  from  6 to  9 feet  of  water  at 
the  entrance. 

SLEYDINGE,  slPding'eh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  7 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Ghent,  with  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  candles,  mus- 
tard. vinegar,  and  oil,  2 breweries,  7 flour  mills,  and  dye- 
works.  Pop.  5795. 

SLIDRE,  slee'drS,  a village  of  Norway,  95  miles  N.W.  of 
Christiania.  Pop.  3100. 

SLIEDHECHT.  slee^dr&Kt.  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  Meu.se.  4 miles  E.  of  Dort. 
Pop. 1856. 

SLIEVE,  (sleev,)  BEG,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Down,  2^  miles  W.S.W.  of  Newcastle.  Height,  2384  feet. 

SLIEVE.  CAR,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co. 
of  .’Mayo,  between  Lough  Coon  and  Blacksod  Bay.  Ileight, 
23C8  feet. 

SLIEYE,  DON'ARD,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
CO.  of  Down,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Dundrum  Bay,  2 miles  S.W. 
of  Newcastle.  Height,  2796  feet. 

SLIGO,  slPgo,  a maritime  county  oflreland.  in  Connaught, 
having  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  the  bays  of  Killala,  Sligo,  and 
Donegal.  Area,  722  square  miles,  of  which  three-fourths  is 
arable  or  in  plantations.  Pop.  in  1851.  128,510.  The  .=urface 
is  greatly  diversified ; mountains  and  bogs  are  interspersed 
with  .some  level  tracts  and  fertile  land.  Truskmore.  in  the 
N.E.,  is  a mountiiin  2072  feet  in  height;  and  Knockalongy 
(Ox  Mountains)  rises  to  1778  feet.  The  county  comprises 
Loughs  Arrow,  Gill,  and  a part  of  Gara  ; principal  rivers,  the 
Arrow  and  Moy,  which  latter  forms  the  W.  boundary. 
Principal  crops,  oats  and  potatoes,  w ith  some  wheat.  Coarse 
linens  and  woollens  are  manufactured.  I’lincipal  towns, 
Sligo,  Ballisadare,  Dromore,  and  'I'ubbercurry.  The  county 
sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
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81 -I  JO,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  sea- 
port town  of  I reland,  'sipital  of  the  above  co..  at  the  head  of 
Sligo  Bay,  69  miles  S.S  VV. of  Londonderry,  and  131  miles  N.W. 
of  Dublin.  Lat.540  16' N.,  Ion.  8°  28' W.  Top.  in  1851, 11,209. 
It  contains  convenient  markets  and  large  stores,  and  consi- 
derable improvements  have  been  made  on  the  streets.  It  i.s 
lighted  with  g.as,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  county  court-house,  pri.son.  infirmary,  fever- 
hf  spital,  union  workhouse,  new  constabulary  barrack,  and  a 
lunafe  asylum ; and  it  has  2 Protestant  churches,  a Presby- 
terian and  Independent ; 2 Methodist  meeting  houses,  a Uo- 
man  Catholic  chapel,  aud  1 friary  or  abbey  church.  The  manu- 
factures are  linen,  flour,  meal,  soap,  candles,  ropes,  whisky, 
and  beer.  The  harbor  admits  vessels  of  13  feet  draught  of  wa- 
ter to  moor  at  the  quays,  which  have  recently  been  consider- 
ably extended  and  improved.  That  called  the  ballast  qu.iy 
is  2248  feet  long.  Vessels  of  large  draught  have  to  anchor 
in  the  pool,  which  is  safe  and  secure,  but  inconvenient  for 
discharging  or  taking  in  cargoes.  The  number  and  tonnage 
of  .sailing  vessels  registered  as  belongiiig  to  the  port  in  1850 
was  34,  aggregate  tonnage,  4745;  steamers,  one  of  44  tons. 
In  1850.  there  entered  the  port  222  vessels;  tonnage,  20.142; 
and  departed  89  vessels,  tonnage,  10.739  ; exclusive  of  67 
steamers,  23,027  tons,  that  arrived,  and  70  steamers,  23.018 
tons,  that  cleared  from  the  port.  The  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  provision.s,  grain,  flour,  linen-yarns,  &c. ; and  the  imports, 
colonial  produce,  timber,  coals,  iron,  and  salt.  It  sends  a 
member  to  Parliament.  It  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the 
Brown  family. 

SLDGO,  a post-village  of  De  Kalb  co..  Tennessee,  on  Caney 
Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  and  on  the  turnpike  from  Le- 
banon to  Sparta.  70  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

SLIGO,  a small  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Kentucky. 

SLIGO,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Cincin- 
nati Wilmington  and  Zanesville  Railroad,  6 miles  from  Wil- 
mington. 

SLIGO,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Indiana. 

SLIGO  BAY,  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Sligo,  about  6 miles  across 
at  its  opening,  penetrates  the  land  by  various  arms;  at  the 
head  of  the  two  chief  ones  are  Sligo  and  Ballisadare,  both 
about  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  It  has  from  3 
to  20  fathoms  water,  and  a sandy  shore.  In  1588  three 
ships  of  the  Spanish  armada  were  stranded  here. 

SL1M05KIDGE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SLIN'DJN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

SLl.N'FOLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

SI.INGS'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  York,  North  Riding. 

SLIPPERY  FORD,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SLIP'PERY  ROCK,  a post-township  of  Butler  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  44  miles  N.  by  W.  of  i'itt.sburg.  It  includes 
the  borough  of  Centroville.  Total  pop.  1340. 

SLIPPERY  ROCK,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1450. 

SLIPPERY  ROCK  CREEK,  rises  in  the  W.  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  flows  into  the  Beaver  River. 

SLIPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

SLOANSVILLE,  slons'vill.  a post-vill.age  of  Schoharie  co.. 
New  York,  about  35  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

SLO.A.TSBURG.  slots'burg,  a post  village  of  Rockland  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  36  miles  from  New  York 
City. 

SLOBDOSK,  slob-dosk',  or  SLOBODSKOI,  slob-ods-koP,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government,  and  16  miles  N.E.  of  Viatka, 
on  the  Viatka.  Pop.  6000.  It  has  numerous  churches,  and 
a monastery,  and  a considerable  trade  in  corn  and  linseed. 

SLOBODZI.Y.  slo-bod'ze-a.  a town  of  Wallachia,  on  the  Ja- 
lomnitza.  (or  Yalomnitza,)  60  miles  E.  of  Bucharest. 

SLOCHTEREN.  .sloK'tA-ren,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province,  and  10  miles  E.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  1.386. 

SLOE,  II ET,  hst  sloo,  that  part  of  the  West  Scheldt  River 
which  separates  the  island  of  South  Beveland  from  that  of 
! Walcheren. 

SLOKUTCIIIN,  slo-koot'chin,  a village  of  Bulgaria,  S.W. 
of  Nicopolis. 

SLO'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SLQtNIM,  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  government,  and  72 
miles  S.E.  of  Grodno.  Pop.  7500.  It  has  several  churches,  a 
synagogue,  a district  school  for  nobles,  and  various  factories. 

SLGJTCII,  SLOUTCII  or  SLUTSCII,  sloot.ch,  a river  of 
Rus.sian  Poland,  government  of  Volhynia,  rises  near  Staro- 
Konstantinov,  flows  N.,  and  joins  the  Gorin  in  a marshy 
fl.at.  after  a course  of  200  miles. 

SLOOTCII,  SLOUTCII  or  SLUTSCH,  a river  of  Russian 
Poland,  government  of  .Minsk,  flows  S.  past  Slootsk,  and  joins 
(he  Pripets  60  miles  E.  of  Pinsk.  Course,  80  miles. 

SLOOTEN.  See  Slotex. 

SLOOTERDYK.  slo'ter-dIkL  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
on  the  Y.  3 miles  N.W'.  of  Amsterdam. 

SLOOTSK,  SLOUTSK,  SLUTSK  or  SLUTZK,  slootsk,  a 
town  of  Russian  Poland,  government,  and  63  miles  S.AV.  of 
Minsk,  capital  of  a district,  on  the  lesser  Slootch,  near  its 
source.  Pop.  8000.  Except  its  churches,  convents.  &c.,  it  is 
built  of  wood;  it  has  a high  school,  formerly  subordinate  to 
the  University  of  Vilua. 
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SLOP  SPRING,  a post  office  of  Newberry  district,  South 
C.arolina. 

SL  )TEN  or  SLOOTEN.  slo/tgn,  a town  of  the  Netherlands 
province  of  Friesland,  near  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  Uike  of 
Slnten.  12  miles  E.  of  Stavoren.  Pop.  864. 

SLOTEN  or  SLOOTEN.  a parish  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  Lake  of  Haarlem,  4 miles  S.W'.  of  Amsterdam  P.  23(i0. 

SLOUGH,  sl6w,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks,  with  a 
station  on  the  Great  Western  Kail  way,  25  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Windsor.  It  has  an  astronomical  observatory,  where  was 
erected  the  great  telescope  of  the  elder  Herschel. 

SLOY'ERSVILLE.  a post-office,  Luzerne  co..  Penn.sylvania. 

SLUeZEVO,  sloo-ch.Vvo.  a town  of  Poland,  government 
of  W'arsaw,  on  the  Prussian  frontier,  11  miles  S.  of  'Thorn. 
Pop.  1000. 

SLUIS  or  SLUYS,  slois,  {Vr.L'Muse,  lA'kltiz',)  a fortified 
town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Zealand,  on  the  Belgian 
frontier,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Bruges,  with  which  city  it  com- 
municates by  a canal.  Pop.  1508. 

SLUIUMANS,  a village  in  Madison  co.,  Iowa,  135  miles  W. 
by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

SLUSH  ER,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Kentucky. 

SLUTCH,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Slootch. 

SLUTSK.  See  Slootsk. 

SLUTTERSVILLE,  a post-office,  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SLUTZK.  See  Slootsk. 

SLUYS.  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Sluis. 

SLY'GUFF  or  SLUGUFF,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinstei, 
co.  of  Carlow. 

SLYPE,  slPpeh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders.  17  miies  W.S.W'.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1178. 

SMACK'OVER.  a township,  Washita  co.,  Arkansas. 

SM  ALAND,  (Smdland.)  or  SMOLAND,  smc/ldnd,  a former 
province  occupying  the  S.E.  part  of  Sweden,  now'  divided 
into  the  districts  or  Ians  of  Cal  mar,  Wexio,  and  .Ibnkbping. 

SMALHOLM,  SMALL'HOLM  or  S.MAIL'IIOLM,  a parish 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh. 

SMALLBURGH,  small'bhr-riih,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Norfolk. 

SMAL'LEY*,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

SM  ALLHOLM.  See  Smalholm. 

SMALL  ISLES,  an  insular  parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  Inverness,  and  comprising  the  islands  of  Eig,  Rum, 
Canna,  and  Muck. 

SM.4LTyW'OOD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

SMAR^DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SM  EATON,  (smee'ton,)  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  York,  North  Riding. 

SMECNA.  See  Smetschxa. 

SMEED'S  FERRY',  a small  village  of  Onslow  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SMEETH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SMEE'TON.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SMEINOGORSK  or  ZMEINOGORSK.  zm.Uno-gor.sk',  writ- 
ten  also  SMTEIN.TORSK,  a town  of  W'est  Siberia,  in  the 
mining  district  of  the  government  of  Tomsk.  Pop.  4000, 
employed  in  silver-mines  and  smelting  works. 

SMELT'ZER.  a township  of  Grant  co.,  W isconsin. 

SMELTZER’S  GROY'E,  a post-office,  Gr.ant  co.,  Wisconsin. 

SMETH'COTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

SMETHPORT,  a post-borough  of  Ke.ating  township,  capi- 
tal of  McKean  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Potato  Creek,  .an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Alleghiiny  River,  196  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
It  has  some  trade  in  pine  lumber,  which  is  floated  down  the 
Alleghany.  The  town  contains  a brick  court-house,  an  aca- 
demy, 2 printing  offices,  2 churches,  aud  several  mills. 
Large  coal-mines  have  been  opened  in  the  county. 

SMETH'WICK,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

SMETSCHNA,  smStch'nJ.  or  SMECNA,  smSts'nd,  a village 
of  Bohemia,  about  5 miles  from  Schlan.  Pop.  1040. 

SMICIIEW,  smiK'^v,  or  SMIKOW',  smeeHiov,  a vill.age  of 
Bohemia,  so  near  Prague  as  to  be  almost  its  suburb.  P.  2500. 

SMICKS'BURG,  a post-village  of  Indiana  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Little  Mahoning  Creek,  174  miles  W.N.W.  of  Har- 
risburg. 

SMIDAR,  smee'dar,  or  SMIDARY,  a market-town  of  Bo- 
hemia, 3 miles  N.  of  Neu  Bidschow.  Pop.  1166. 

SMIEINJORSK.  See  Smeixogorsk. 

SMIERCICZE.  See^MiRiTZ. 

SMIEV,  sme-Sv',  written  al.so  SMI.IEW.  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  aud  22  miles  S.E.  of  Kharkov,  on  the  Donetz. 
Pop.  3000. 

SMIKOW.  See  Smchew. 

SMILEY'’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio. 

SMTLSOR’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Bush  co..  Indiana. 

S.MIRITZ,  smee'rit.s,  or  SMIERCICZE,  smytet-see'ch.-l  (?) 
a town  of  Bohemia.  10  miles  from  Kiiniggratz,  on  three  litt'.# 
arms  of  the  Elbe.  Pop.  1164. 

SMITH,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Mis.sissippi.  ha» 
an  area  of  about  620  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  Leaf 
River.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level;  the  sr' 
is  sandy,  sterile,  and  covered  with  pine  woods.  Named  in 
honor  of  Major  Smith,  a soldier  of  the  Revolution.  Cap'tal, 
Raleigh.  Pop.  7638,  of  whom  5443  were  free. 

SMITH,  a county  towards  the  N.E.  part  of  Texas,  has  ai» 
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ttiva  of  about  990  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Sabine  River,  on  the  W.  by  the  Neches,  and  drained  by 
the  sources  of  the  Angelina.  The  county  includes  a large 
proportion  of  prairie  land.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
•Tames  Smith,  a resident  of  the  county.  Capital,  Tyler.  Pop. 
lo,392,  of  whom  8410  were  iVee. 

SMITH,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Tennessee,  has  an  area 
of  360  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cumberland 
River.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  rather  rough,  but  the 
soil  is  generally  rich.  The  Cumberland  River  is  navigable 
by  small  boats  in  this  part  of  its  course.  Capital,  Carthage. 
Pop.  16,357,  of  whom  1-2,129  were  free,  and  4228  slaves. 

SMITH,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 1417. 

SMITH,  a township  of  Bradley  co.,  Arkansas. 

SMITH,  a township  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1826. 

SMITH,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  577. 

SMI'I  H,  a township  of  Posey  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  788. 

SMITH,  an  island  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  being  the  westr 
emmost  island  of  South  Shetlands,  in  lat.  63°  2'  S.,  Ion.  62° 
47'  W. 

SMITIPBOROUGH,  a posbvillage  of  Tioga  co.,  New  York, 
on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  256  miles  from  New 
York  City.  The  village  is  connected  with  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Susquehanna  by  a wooden  bridge. 

SMITH  BRIDGE,  a post-oflace  of  Robeson  co.,  North  Ca- 
t rolina. 

SMITIPDALE,  a post-village  of  Amite  co.,  Mississippi,  82 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  .JacUson. 

SMITIHEIELD,  a post-town.ship  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine, 
about  ‘25  miles  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop  793. 

SMITHHTELD,  a township  of  Providence  co..  Rhode 
Island,  bordering  on  the  Blackstone  River,  and  the  Provi- 
dence and  Worcester  Railroad,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Provi- 
dence. The  manufacture  of  lime  from  the  e.xtensive  lime- 
stone quarries  of  this  township  affords  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants.  It  contains  several  manu- 
facturing villages,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Woon- 
socket, Siatersville,  and  Valley  Falls.  Pop.  13,283. 

S.MTTHFIELD,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  New  York. 
Pop.  1509. 

SMITHFIELD,  a village  and  township  of  Bradford  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  10  miles  N.IV.  of  Towauda.  Pop.  2071. 

SMITHFIELD,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
190  miles  VV'.  V)y  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

SMITHFIELD,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1.391. 

SMITHFIELD.  a handsome  post-village,  capital  of  Isle  of 
Wight  CO.,  Virginia,  is  finely  situated  on  a navigable  creek, 
which  opens  into  the  James  River  a few  miles  from  its 
mouth.  80  miles  S.E.  of  Richmond.  It  contains  3 churches, 
and  several  schools.  Pop.  777. 

SMITHFIELD,  a village  of  Monongalia  co.,  W.Virginia,  10 
miles  N.VV'.  of  Morgantown. 

SMITHFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Johnson  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neuse  River,  27  miles  S.E. 
of  Raleigh.  The  North  Carolina  Railroad  will  probably  pass 
through  this  place. 

SMITH  FT  ELD,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Texas. 

SMITHFIELD,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Kentucky. 

SMITHFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Jefferson 
eo..  Ohio.  14  miles  S.W.  of  Steubenville.  Pop.  1899. 

SMITHFIELD,  a township,  De  Kalb  eo.,  Indiana.  P.1067. 

SMITHFIELD,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana,  on 
White  River,  64  miles  N.E.  of  Indiaiiapolis.  It  contains  a 
church,  and  2 mills. 

S.MITH'GROVE,  a post-village  of  Davie  co..  North  Carolina, 

SMITHMiAND.  a village  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
Red  Rank  Creek.  15  miles  S.  of  Clarion. 

SMITHLAND,  a post-office  of  Cass  co.,  'Texas. 

SMITHLAND,  a post  village,  capital  of  Livingston  co., 
Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  diver,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland.  215  miles  in  a direct  line  W.S.W'.  of  Frankfort. 
The  trade  of  this  village  is  said  to  be  declining,  on  account 
of  the  channel  changing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio  River. 
It  contains  a baidc. 

SMITHLAND,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Missouri,  65 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

SMITHLAND,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana, 

SMITH'PORT,  a village  of  De  Soto  par  ish,  Louisiana,  on 
Bayou  Pierre  Lake,  12  miles  N.E.  of  .Mansfield. 

SMITHPOR'f,  Pennsylvania.  See  Smut iiPOiiT, 

SMITH  S,  a post-office  of  Gallia  co..  Ohio. 

SMITH’S  B.4SIN.  a post-office,  Washington  co..  New  York, 

SMITHSBOROUGH.  See  Smithiiokouoh, 

SM  ITlISGlURG.  a post  village  of  Washington  co.,  Mary- 
land. 106  miles  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

SMlTHStRY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dei-by. 

SMITH’S  COR.NERS,  New  York.  See  Popur  Ridoe, 

S.MITH’S  CREEK,  a post-office,  Washington  co.,  Vii-ginia. 

SMITH’S  CREEK,  of  Warren  co..  North  Cai-olina,  flows 
into  the  Roanoke  River  a little  N.of  the  line  between  North 
Candina  and  \ irginia. 

SMITH’S  CROSS-ROADS,  post-office,  Moi-gan  co.,  Virginia. 

SMITH’S  CROSS-ROADS,  posbofflce,  Rhea  co.,  Tennessee. 
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SMITH’S  FALLS,  a town  of  Canada  West,  on  the  Rideau 
Canal,  co.  of  Leeds,  32  miles  N.W.  of  Rockville,  with  manu- 
factures of  coarse  woollens,  iron,  and  leather;  several  grisl 
and  saw  mills,  3 Protestant  churches,  a Roman  Catholh 
chapel,  and  a public  and  2 private  schools.  Pop.  1000. 

S.MITirS  FER/RY,  a station  and  village  of  Hampshii-e  co. 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  Connecticuw 
River  Railroad,  80  miles  IV'.  of  Boston.  A ferry  connects  it 
with  South  Hadley,  which  is  opposite. 

SMITH’S  FERRY,  a post-office.  Beaver  co..  Pennsylvania. 

SMITH’S  FORD,  post-office,  York  district.  South  Carolina 

SMITH'S  FORD,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  Kentucky. 

SJIITH’S  GAP,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,  W.Virginia 

SMITH’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  Kentucky. 

SMITH’S  ISLAND,  a small  island  in  the  Delaware  River; 
opposite  Philadelphia. 

SMITH’S  ISLAND,  an  island  of  New  Hanover  co..  North 
Carolina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  'The  S.  ex- 
tremity is  called  Cape  Fear.  It  has  a light-house,  for  wliich 
see  Cape  Fear. 

SMITH’S  LANDING,  a post-village  of  Atlantic  co..  New 
Jersey,  about  4 miles  S.  of  Absecum. 

SMITH’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SMITH’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Chautauqua  co..  New 
Yoi  k,  on  the  Erie  Railroad.  12  miles  from  Dunkirk.  P.  159. 

SMITH’S  MILLS,  post-office,  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania 

SMITH’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Missi.ssippi. 

SMITH’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co..  Kentucky. 

SMITH’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio. 

SMITH’S  POINT,  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  southernmost 
point  of  land  at  the  entrance  of  the  Potomac  River.  On  it 
is  a light  house  showing  a fixed  liuht,  85  feet  high. 

SMITH’S  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  co..  Connecticut. 

SMITH’S  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Grafton  co..  near  the 
centre  of  New  Hampshire,  falls  into  the  Connecticut  River. 

SMITH’S  RIVER,  risesin  Patrick  co., Virginia,  and  flowing 
into  North  Carolina,  falls  into  Dan  River  near  Leakesville. 

SMITH’S  SOUND,  a body  of  water  formed  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  Baffin’s  Bay.  it  was  surveyed  by  the  United 
States  Expedition  under  Dr.  Kane,  in  i854,  and  found  to 
t erminate  towards  the  N.E.  in  a gulf  of  110  miles  extent  in 
its  longest  diameter. 

SMITH’S  STATION,  a post-office,  York  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 

SMITH’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  district, 
South  Carolina. 

SMITH’S  TURNOUT,  a post-office  of  York  district.  South 
Carolina. 

SMITIISVILLE.  See  Smithvili.e. 

SMITIUTOWN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Suffolk  co.. 
New  York,  45  miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  York.  The  township  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  bv  Long  Island  Sound.  Pop.  2130. 

SMITHTOWN  BAY,  an  inlet  of  Long  Island  Sound  ex- 
tending into  the  above  township. 

SMITHTOWN  BRANCH,  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co.. 
New  York. 

SMITIPVILLE,  a township  of  Chenango  co..  New  York. 
Pop.  1661. 

SMITIIVILLE,  a post-village  of  .Jefferson  co..  New  York, 
on  the  railroad  from  Sackett’s  Harbor  to  Ellisburg,  5 miles 
S.  of  the  former. 

SMITIIVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 46  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

SMl'I'IIVILLE.  a post-village  of  Powhatan  co.,  Virginia, 
39  miles  VV.  of  Richmond. 

SMITIIVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Brunswick  co., 
North  Carolina,  on  the  right  (IV.)  bank  of  Cape  Fear  River, 
I or  2 miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Atlantic.  It  has  a 
safe  harbor,  and  contains  several  stores. 

S.MITHVILLE  or  SMITIISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Abbe- 
ville district,  South  Carolina,  94  miles  W.  of  Columbia. 

SMITIIVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lumpkin  co.,  Georgia. 

SMITIIVILLE.  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Mississippi, 
on  Bull  Mountain  Creek,  190  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jackson.  Laid 
out  in  1846.  It  has  several  stores. 

SMITIIVILLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. about  125  miles  N.N.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

SMITIIVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 65  miles  E.  of  Nashville. 

SMITIIVILLE.  post-village  of  Wayne  CO..  Ohio,  on  the  road 
from  Wooster  to  Akron,  92  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

SMITIIVILLE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana. 

SMITIIVILLE,  a post-office  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois. 

SMITIIVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clay  co.,  Mis.souri,  on 
Smith’s  Fork  of  Platte  River.  15  miles  N.W.  of  Liberty. 

SMITIPVILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln, pleasantly  situated  on  the  .Jordan  or  'Twenty  Mile 
Creek,  about  35  miles  S.S.W.  of 'Toronto.  Pop.  about  45U. 

SMITIIVl  LLE  FLA'TS,  a post-village  of  Chenango  co..  New 
York,  on  Geneganslet  Creek,  about  1‘25  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Albany.  It  has  several  mills  and  factories. 

S.MOKE’S  CREEK,  Erieco.,  New  York,  fails  into  Lake  Erie 

SMO'KY  BAV,  an  inlet  on  the  S.  coast  of  Australia.  Im 
mediately  N.W.  of  Stready  Bay,  in  Eyre  Land;  lat.  32°  30 
S.,  Ion.  136°  45'  E. 
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PMOKHT  nOl.^LOW,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  New 
ITork.  about  ?>6  miles  S.S.Ji.  of  Albany. 

SMOKY  OLt'DlN ARY,  a post-office  of  Brunswick  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

SMOKY  POINT,  a headland  of  East  Australia,  35  miles 
N.K.  of  Pott  Macquarie. 

SMOLANI).  See  Smaland,  (Sm^land.) 

SMOLRN,  smi  'Jen,  an  island  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Norway, 
3 miles  W.S.W.  of  Ilittern;  lat.  63°  20'  N.,  Ion.  8°  5'  E.  It 
is  tolerably  compact.  Length,  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  15 
miles;  central  breadth,  10  miles. 

SMOLENSK,  smo-l^nsk',  or  SMOLENSKO,  smo-l&n/sko,  a 
govei  nment  of  Russia,  mostly  between  lat.  53°  20'  and  56° 
30'  N..  and  Ion.  30°  30'  and  35°  25'  E.,  enclosed  by  the  go- 
vernments of  IMoheelev,  Vitebsk,  Pskov,  Tver,  3Ioscow,  Ka- 
looga,  Orel,  and  'I’chernigov.  Area,  21,814  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1851,  1,069,650.  'I’he  surface  is  undulating,  and  in 
some  parts  marshy.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ilnieper. 
Dwina,  Gjat,  Oka.  and  the  Ipoot.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
corn  more  than  sufficient  for  consumption  is  raised,  besides 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  hops.  Few  cattle  are  reared, 
but  hogs  and  bees  in  great  numbers.  The  forests  are  very 
extensive  and  valuable.  Iron,  copper,  and  salt  are  found. 
The  inanufactures  comprise  leather,  glass,  and  pitch.  The 
raw  produce  of  the  government  is  exported  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  Riga.  Vilna,  and  Moscow.  The  government  is  sub- 
divided into  12  circles. 

S.MOLENSK,  a fortified  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the 
above  government,  on  the  Dnieper,  250  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Moscow.  Pop.  13.000.  It  is  enclosed  by  massive  walls,  and 
is  the  see  of  a Russian  archbishop.  The  principal  public 
edifices  are  3 handsome  cathedrals,  numerous  Greek,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Lutheran  churches,  an  episcopal  palace,  and 
monasteries.  It  has  a diocesan  seminary,  a college,  and 
military  school  for  nobles,  several  hospitals,  a house  of 
correction,  as.sembly-rooms,  manufactures  of  linens,  soap, 
leather,  and  carpets,  and  a considerable  export  of  corn  and 
flax.  In  1838  the  erection  of  an  iron  pyramid  was  com- 
menced. to  commemorate  the  resistance  made  by  the  town 
to  the  French  in  1812. 

SMOLIANY,  smo-le-dfnee,  a market-town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment. and  50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Moheelev.  In  1708  the 
Swedish  general  Kamfa  and  the  corps  he  commanded  were 
made  prisoners  here.  Pop.  2000. 

SMOOTH  PRAIRIE,  a small  village  of  Madison  co.,  Illi- 
uois. 

• S.MORGONI.  smoR-gotnee,  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  go- 
vernment. and  45  miles  E.S.E.  of  Vilna.  Here,  in  1812,  Napo- 
leon left  his  army  under  the  command  of  Murat,  and  return- 
wl  to  France. 

SMORTRITZA,  smoR-triCsd,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Podolsk,  on  a stream  of  the  same  name,  N.  of  Ka- 
mieniec.  Pop.  1700. 

S.MYRNA,  smirtna,  (Turk.  Izmeer.  I.<mirov  Izmir,  iz  meen/; 
Fr.  Smyrne,  smeeRii.)  a famous  city  and  seaport  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  chief  commercial  emporium  of  IVest  Asia, 
on  a plain  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  and  partly 
upon  the  declivity  of  the  ancient  Mims-Pagiis,  which  is 
crowned  by  a citadel,  a structure  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Lat.  of  Daraghaz  point,  38°  26'  5"  N..  Ion.  27°  9'  7" 
E.  Estimated  pop.  150.000,  of  whom  80.000  are  Turk.s, 
40,000  Greeks,  15,000  Jews,  10.000  Armenians,  and  5000 
Franks.  It  has  a fine  appearance  from  the  sea,  but  is  in 
general  wretchedly  built;  the  hou.ses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
and  only  one  story  in  height;  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
filthy.  The  Frank  and  Greek  quarters  extend  for  about 
2^  miles  along  the  shore;  above  these  is  the  Armenian 
quarter;  and  the  Turks  occupy  all  the  upper  parts  of  the 
city,  having  between  them  and  the  Armenians  two  close 
quarters  inhabited  by  the  Jews.  The  principal  edifices  are 
the  bazaar  and  market-place,  the  vizier-khan,  constructed 
of  the  marble  ruins  of  the  ancient  theatre,  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  new  barracks  for  3i)00  men,  several  synagogues,  5 
Greek,  2 Roman  Catholic,  2 Armenian,  and  2 Protestant 
churches,  and  about  20  mosques,  which  are  always  open  for 
the  inspection  of  Christians  and  others.  Numerous  coffee- 
houses and  gardens  are  scattered  ahng  the  banks  of  the 
river  Meles,  which  enters  the  gulf  E.  of  the  city ; and  exten- 
sive cemeteries  occupy  portions  of  the  declivity  of  Mount 
Pagus,  on  which  are  various  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  ‘-seven  churches”  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian period  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Smyrna  has  a large 
Armenian  academy,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  consuls  of 
most  of  the  principal  European  states. 

Smyrna  has  been  for  centuries  the  most  important  centre 
of  trade  in  the  Levant.  This  trade  has  been  carried  on  both 
by  shipping  and  by  the  caravans  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Bag- 
dad, and  Per-sia:  and  here,  as  well  as  in  Constantinople 
and  moat  of  the  Turkish  towns,  the  Jews  have  managed  to 
become  the  principal  agents  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
commodities.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  manufactures, 
woollen  cloths;  colonial  goods,  mostly  coffee  and  sugar; 
iron,  steel,  lead,  tin,  hardware  goods,  &c.  'I’he  principal  ex- 
ports are  dried  fruits,  cotton,  silk,  goats’-hair,  sheep  and 
cactels’-wool,  rabbit  and  hare-skins,  valonia,  madder-root, 
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yellow-berries,  and  opium.  In  1852,  the  total  exports 
amounted  to  l,766,653i.,  of  which  882,980L  were  to  Great 
Britain,  and  90.849L  to  Russia ; and  the  imports  to  1. 357.339/., 
of  which  482.981/.  were  from  Britain ; 126,859/,  from  the 
United  States;  285,232/.  from  Austria  and  the  Zollverein ; 
269.930/.  from  France;  and  70,323/.  from  Russia.  In  1849, 
1850,  and  1851,  the  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  were  as 
follows : — 


Years. 

Entered. 

Cle 

JIRKD. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1849 

86() 

113,790 

844 

102,993 

1850 

937 

132,856 

949 

118,241 

1851 

866 

133,547 

800 

12-2,115 

Nearly  a third  of  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was 
British. 

Smyrna  is  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer.  In 
1402  it  was  ruined  by  Timur,  and  it  has  since  suffered  re- 
peated vicis.situdes,  especially  from  destructive  earth((uake£ 
and  visitations  of  the  plague;  but  its  admirable  .situation 
for  commerce  has  caused  it.  after  each  new  calamity,  rapidly 
to  regain  its  wonted  importance.  It  suffered  severely  from 
fire  in  July,  1845. Adj.  and  inhab.  Smyrniot,  .smir'ne-ot. 

SMYR/N  A,  a post-village  of  Chenango  co..  New  York,  about 
100  miles  W.  of  Albany.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  active  and  exten- 
sive business,  and  contains  4 churches,  including  a Friends' 
meeting-house,  5 stores,  and  a Union  .school-house,  recently 
erected.  Pop.  of  the  township  of  Smyrna  in  1860, 1822 ; of 
the  village  about  300. 

SMYRNA,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SMYRNA,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Delaware,  near 
Duck  Cn  ek,an(l  near  the  Delaware  Railroad,  36  miles  S.  of 
Wilmington,  and  10  miles  W.  of  Delaware  Bay,  Next  to 
Wilmington  it  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  the  state. 
It  contains  4 churches,  a new>paper  office,  a bank,  2 large 
hotels,  a ])ublic  library,  and  several  car  riage  factories.  Pop. 
in  1860,  2153. 

SMYIUNA,  a post-office  of  Carteret  co..  North  Carolina. 

SMYRNA,  a post-office  of  Barnwell  district,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

S.MYRNA,  a post-village  of  Rutherford  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  20  miles  from 
Nashville. 

S.MYRNA,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio,  40  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Steubenville. 

S51YRNA,  a post-office  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan. 

SMYRNA,  a post-office  of  Decatur  co  , Indiana. 

SMYRNA,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana.  Popula- 
tion 918. 

S.MYRNA,  a small  village  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois. 

SMYRNA,  GULF  OF,  {■&nc  Smyrncvlus  Si'nus.)  an  inlet  of 
the  .aSgean  Sea,  extends  inland  for  45  miles;  the  breadth  of 
its  entrance  is  22  miles.  It  has  in  most  parts  good  anchorage, 
and  ships  of  large  burden  can  anchor  clo.se  to  the  quays  of 
Smyrna,  near  its  E.  extremity.  It  contains  several  islands, 
the  principal  of  which.  Long  or  English  Island,  is  5 miles  in 
length. 

SMY/SER’S  DEPOT,  a thriving  village  of  York  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  railroad  from  Y'ork  to# Baltimore,  at  the 
junction  with  the  Hanover  Branch.  10  miles  S.  of  York. 

S.MYTH,  smith,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Virginia, 
has  an  area  of  625  square  miles.  The  three  branches  of  Ilol- 
ston  River,  named  the  North,  Middle,  and  South  Forks,  rise 
near  the  N.E.  border  of  the  county,  and  flow  through  it  in  a 
S.W.  direction.  The  Iron  Mountain  range  tbrms  the  S. 
boundary,  and  Walker’s  Mountain  extends  along  the  N.IV. 
boi-der ; the  surface  between  these  is  an  elevated  valley.  The 
river-bottoms  are  very  fertile.  Limestone  and  gypsum  are 
abundant  in  the  county;  and  the  latter  is  u.sed  to  fertilize 
the  land.  Extensive  manufactories  of  salt  are  in  operation 
on  the  S.W.  border.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Virginia  and 
Tenne.ssee  Railroad.  Named  in  honor  of  General  .\lexandcr 
Smyth,  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia.  Capital,  Ma- 
rion. Pop.  8952,  of  whom  7915  w ere  free,  and  1037  slaves. 

SMYTIIFIELD,  a post-vill.age  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Youghiegheny  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  National  Road,  158  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg.  The 
post-office  is  called  SoMERFiELD. 

SNAIL'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

S.NAIN'TON,  chapelry,  England,  co.  York,  North  Riding. 

SNAITH,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  York,  IVesl 
Riding,  on  the  Aire.  6|  miles  S.  of  Selby.  I’op.  in  1851,  840, 

SN.VKE  ISLAND,  West  Indies.  See  Anguilla. 

SNAKE  RIVER,  Oregon.  See  Lewis  River. 

SNAPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk 

SNAPE,  a township  of  England,  co.  York.  North  Riding 

SNAP'PER  ISLAND,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Australb,  in 
Trinity  Bay;  iat.  16°  17'  35"  S..  k o.  14.5^^  .37'  E. 

SNAI’/PING  SHO.\LS.  a post-vi  lage,  Newton  co.. Geotgia. 

SNARES,  snairz(?)  four  small  islands  belonging  to  the 
Kooriles.  Lat.  48°  36'  N.,  Ion.  Ho®  44  E.,  discovend  bj 
Krusenstern  in  1805. 
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SNARES  ISLANDS,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  S.  of  New 
Zealand.  The  easternmost  of  the  group  is  in  lat.  48°  3'  S., 
Ion.  166°  45'  E. 

SNARES'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SNAR'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SNAR/GATE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SNAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SNAWDON  HILL,  a post-office  of  Otsego  co.,  New  York. 

’SNE.  See  Esneh. 

SNEAD’S  FERRY,  post-office,  Onslow  co..  North  Carolina. 

SNEATON,  snee^tgn,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

SNEEDS'HOROUGII,  a village  of  Anson  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, on  Yadkin  River,  110  miles  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

SNEEDS'VILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hancock  co., 
Tennessee,  275  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville,  and  1 mile  from 
Clinch  River.  It  became  the  county  seat  about  the  year  1848. 

SNEEHAETTEN,SNEEHATTAN,(Sneehjittan.)orSNEE- 
HAETTAN,  snd'hSt'tan,  {i.e.  “snow-cap,”)  a mountain  of 
Norway,  belonging  to  the  Dovrefield  group;  lat.  62°  20'  N., 
Ion.  9°  20'  E.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  8115  feet,  and  is  per- 
petually covered  with  snow  and  ice. 

SNEEK.  snaik.  or  SNITS,  snits.  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Friesland,  in  a marshy  tract.  13  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Leeuwarden.  It  is  traversed  by  canals,  ha.s  Reformed,  Bap- 
tist, and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  several  hospitals  and 
schools,  numerous  boat-building  yards,  rope-walks,  foundries, 
&c.,  and  a trade  in  butter  and  cheese.  Pop.  in  1860,  7750. 

SN  EE/LAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  4 miles 
W.N.W  of  Wragby,  on  the  Lincoln  Railway. 

SNEEUWBERGEN.  snbw/bdR'nen,  range  of  mountains  in 
South  Africa.  See  Cape  Colony. 

SNEL/LING  RANCH,  a post-office  of  California. 

SNELS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

SNEN'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts,  forming  an 
E.  suburb  of  Nottingham. 

SNET'TKRTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SNEIVTISHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SNEYD,  snaid,  a parish  of  England  and  North  Wales,  cos. 
of  Salop  and  Montgomery. 

SNIATYN  or  SN'YATIN,  sne-d'tin,  a town  of  Austrian 
Poland,  in  Galicia,  24  miles  E.  of  Kolomea,  on  the  Pruth. 
Pop.  6469.  It  has  a castle,  united  Greek  and  Armenian 
churches,  and  numerous  tanneries. 

SN'ICKtERSVILLE.  a thriving  post-village  of  Loudon  co., 
Virginia,  on  the  turnpike  from  Winchester  to  Washington, 
165  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

SNHDER’S.  a post-village  of  Washington  co,,  Kentucky, 
25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Independence. 

SNITS,  a town  of  Netherlands.  See  S.neek. 

SNJTtl'ERBY.  a parish  of  EnglaTid,  co.  of  Lincoln, 

SNIT/TERFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

SNHZOllT,  an  insular  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness, 
comprising  the  N.  part  of  the  island  of  Skye. 

SNIZORT,  LOCH,  loK,  Scotland,  a deep  inlet  of  the  sea, 
extending  inland  forl2miles.  Breadth  at  entrance,  6^  miles. 

SNUD'DYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Tennessee, 
226  miles  E.  of  Nashville. 

SNOD'LAND.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SNOOK'VILfiE,  a post-office  of  Defiance  co.,  Ohio 

SNORE/HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

SNOR'ING,  Great,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk, 

SNORING,  Little,  a parish  of  Enirland,  co.  of  Norfolk, 

SNOV  or  SNOW,  snof,  a river  of  Rus.sia,  rises  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  government  of  Tchernigov,  flows  S.S.W.,  and 
jons  the  Desna  10  miles  above  the  town  of  Tchernigov.  Total 
course.  140  miles. 

SNOW  CA.MP.  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  North  Carolina. 

SNOW  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  A'irginia. 

SNOW  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Iredell  co„  North  Carolina. 

SNOW  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Pickens  district,  South 
Carolina. 

SNOW'  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Missis.sippi. 

SNOWDEN,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
11  miles  S.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1367. 

SNOWVDON,  the  most  lofty  mount.ain  of  Wales  and  South 
Britain,  co.,  and  10  miles  S.E.  of  Carnarvon,  its  principal 
peak,  Y-W'yddva,  rising  to  3571  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  W'. 
side  is  very  precipitons,  atid  partly  formed  of  basalt.  Its 
summit  commands  magnificent  views. 

SNOW'  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

SNOW  HILL,  a port  of  entry,  capital  of  Worcester  co., 
Maryland,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Pocomoke  River. 
20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  100  miles  S.E.  of  Annapolis.  It 
Is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  head  of  Tiavigation.  and  has 
an  active  business.  Large  quantities  of  corn,  pine  lumber, 
and  firewood  are  shipped  at  this  place.  It  contains  good 
county  buildings,  5 churches,  2 newspaper  offices,  and  2 
large  hotels.  Tonnage  in  18,')4,  5305;  10  schooners,  with  a 
tonnage  of  604,  were  built  during  the  year.  Pop.  in  1850, 
714:  In  i860,  about  1200, 

SNOW'  HILL,  a post-office  of  Nicholas  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

SNOW  HILL,  a post-village,  capital  of  Greene  co.,  North 
Carolina,  on  Contentny  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Neuse 
River,  70  miles  S.E.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  from  100  to  200. 
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SNOW  HILL,  a post-village  of  Walker  co..  Georgia,  M 
miles  N.  of  Lafayette. 

SNOW'  HILL,  a post-village  of  Wilcox  co..  Alabama,  about 
55  miles  S.W'.  of  Montgomery. 

SNOW  HILL,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Tenue.ssee. 

SNOW'  HILL,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  74  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

SNOW  ISLAND,  South  Shetl.ind.  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  S.AV.  of  Livingston’s  Island,  is  25  miles  long. 

SNOW'SHIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glouce.ster. 

SNOW-SHOE,  sno'shu,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cen- 
tre co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  17  miles  N.W.  of  Bellefonte 
Pop.  505. 

SNOW’S  STORE,  a po.st-office  of  W’indsor  co.,  Vermont. 

SNOW'/VILLE,  a post-village  of  Choctaw  co.,  Mississippi. 
110  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

SNUF/FLETOW'N,  a small  village  of  Sus«ex  co..  New  .Jer- 
sey, 15  miles  N.E.  of  Newton,  contains  a store,  tannery, 
church,  and  10  or  12  dwelling.s. 

SNYA'flN,  a town  of  Austrian  Poland.  See  Sniatyn. 

SNY'BAR,  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Mis.soni’i. 

SNY^DER,  a new  co.  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, formed  from  the  S.  of  Union  co.  Pop.  in  1860,  16,035. 

SNYDER,  a township  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1422. 

SNY'DER,  a new  townshii)  of  Forest  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SNYDER,  a townshij),  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  597. 

SNY'^DERSTOWN, a villageofColumbia co.,  Pennsylvania, 

SNYDERS'TOWN.  a post-village  of  Northumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Shamokin  Creek,  8 miles  E.  of  Sunbury. 

SN  YDEKSVILLK.  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. about  112  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

SNYDEK'I'OW'N.  a village  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jer.sey 

SO'A  or  SO'AY,  an  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides.  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Inverness,  parish  of  Bracadale,  off  the  S.  coast  of  Skye. 
Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  3 miles;  breadth.  2 miles.  Pop.  113. 

SOA,  an  island  of  Scotland,  adjacent  to  the  above,  and  1 
mile  in  circuit. 

SOA.IO,  .so-d/zho,  a town  and  pari.sh  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Minho,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Mon^iio.  Pop.  1196. 

SOANA,  so-d'ni.  a decayed  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Ma- 
remma.  3 miles  N.W'.  of  Pitigliano. 

SOANGHEER,  so-dn-gheer^  a town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bombay,  40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nunderbar. 

SOAP  (sop)  CREEK,  of  Iowa,  flows  into  Des  Moines  River 
from  the  W.,  near  the  S.  border  of  Wapello  county. 

SOAP  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa. 

SOAP/S'i'ONE  MOUNT,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SOAR,  sor,  a river  of  England,  rises  between  Ilincbley 
and  Lutterworth,  flows  generally  N.  through  the  centre  of 
Leioester.sliire.  past  Leicester,  Mount  Sorrel,  and  Loughbo- 
rough, and  joins  the  'Trent  about  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Derby, 
whence  to  Leicester  it  is  navigable  for  barges. 

SOAVE,  so-d'v:\,  a fortified  village  of  Austrian  Italy,  dele- 
gation. and  12  miles  E.  of  Verona.  Pop.  2200. 

SO'AY,  Great  and  Little,  two  islands  of  the  Outer  Heb- 
rides. Scotland,  CO.  of  Inverness,  parish,  and  off  the  W'.  coast 
of  Harris,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a sound  1 mile 
in  width. 

SOAY.  a small  island  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Sutherland,  ne.ar 
the  entrance  of  Loch  Inver. 

SOAY.  See  So.a. 

SOBERNHEIM,  so'bern-hTme',  a town  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. 39  miles  S.  of  Coblentz  on  the  Nahe.  Pop.  2400. 

SO'BERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

SOBIESLAU,  so-be-^.sdow.  a town  of  Bohemia,  23  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Budweis.  Pop.  3468. 

SOBOT.TK.  so-boffya.  or  ZOP'TAN.  (Zbptan,)  tsopT2n.  a vil- 
lage of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  circle  of  ( dmutz.  Pop.  1128. 

SOBO'TK  A.  so-boPkd.  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Buntzlau, 
13  miles  N.E.  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  15o0. 

SOBRADILLO,  so-brd-DeePyo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Leon, 
province,  and  45  miles  W.S.W.  of  Salamanca.  I’op.  1104. 

SOBRADO,  so-br3'do,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  about 
26  miles  S.S.E.  of  Corunna,  on  the  'Tambre.  Near  it  is  a 
lake  with  the  largest  eels  in  Galicia.  Pop.  2863. 

SOBRADG  DE  TRIBKS,  so-brd'do  di  tre./ngs,  a town  and 
parish  of  Spain,  province,  and  about  30  miles  from  Orense. 
Itop.  1055. 

.SOBRAL.  KO-brdP,  a market-town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Estremadura,  23  miles  N.  of  Lisbon. 

SOBRAL,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  130  miles  W'.N.W. 
of  Ceara. 

SOBltAN,  so-brin',  or  VILLA.IUAN,  veel-yd-noo-an'.  a 
town  and  parish  of  Spain,  in  Gali<da.  province,  and  12  miles 
from  Pontevedra,  on  an  elevated  plain  above  the  E.  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Arosa.  where  it  has  a harbor.  Pop.  2273. 

SOBRAON.  so-brd-on' (?)  a town  of  North-west  India,  on 
the  Sutlej,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Ferozepoor.  where  the  British 
gained  a great  victory  over  the  Sikhs.  February  10.  1846. 

SUBRARBE,  so-braRfflA,  a district  of  Spain,  in  the  Arago- 
nian  Pyrenees,  extending  about  48  miles  in  length,  and  40 
miles  in  breadth,  bounded  N.  by  France.  This  was  the  cra- 
dle of  the  brave  Aragonese  who  first  held  the  Saracen  in- 
vaders in  check,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  liberties  of 
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»|)ain.  They  assembled  as  early  as  819,  in  the  fastnesses  of 
Sobraibe,  where  the  primitive  laws  were  drawn  up.  These 
were  called  Fueros  de  Sobrarbe,  and  became  the  model  of 
those  of  many  other  places. 

SOBREIRA  i'ORMOSA,  so-br.i'e-rd  foR-mo^sd,  a town  of 
Portuiral,  province  of  Beira  Baixa.  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Gas- 
tello Branco,  on  the  Poraaima.  Pop.  2484. 

SOCCATTOO,  a town  of  Africa.  See  Saccatoo. 

SOCCOPATOY.  See  Sochapatoy. 

SOCIIACZEW,  so-Kd'chSv,  a town  of  Poland,  government, 
and  28  miles  W.  of  Warsaw.  Pop.  2600. 

SOCIIAPA'TOY  or  SOCCOPATOY.  a post-A illage  of  Coosa 
CO.,  Alabama,  36  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Wetumpka. 

SOCIAL  (so'shalj  Cl  R'CLE.  a thriving  post-village  of  Wal- 
ton CO.,  Georgia,  on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  120  miles  W.  of 
Augusta.  It  is  a depot  for  the  produce  of  the  county.  In- 
corporated in  1831. 

SOCIAL  HILL,  a post-office  of  Muhlenberg  co.,  Kentucky. 

SOCIALITY,  so-she-al'e-te,  a post-village  of  Cattaraugus 
CO.,  New  York,  abo-ut  40  miles  S.  of  Buffalo. 

SOCIETY  HILL,  a post-village  of  Darlington  district. 
South  Carolina,  about  100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbia,  It  is 
near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Great  Pedee  River,  and  contains 
several  churches  and  stores. 

SOCIETY  HILL,  a post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Alabama,  167 
miles  S.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

SOClE/'i’Y  ISL.WDS,  (Vr.  JrcMpel  de  aR'shee'pJP 

deh  td'ee'tee^,  or  /.des  de  la  Sneiete,  eel  deh  Id  so'se-a'td^;  Ger. 
SocieVdts  Insein,  so'.se-eh-tAts'  in^seln.)  an  important  group  of 
the  South  Pacific,  between  lat.  ’l6°  11'  and  17°  53'  S.,  and 
Ion.  148°  5'  and  151°  48'  W.,  and  between  the  Low  Islands, 
which  almost  join  them  on  the  E.,  and  the  Friendly  Islands, 
situated  at  a greater  distance  on  the  W.  The  group  con- 
sists of  the  island  of  Tahiti  or  Otaheite,  about  32  miles  long 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  divided  into  two  peninsulas  by  an 
isthmus  3 miles  broad ; and  a great  number  of  comparatively 
small  islands,  of  which  the  most  deserving  of  notice  are  Eimeo, 
Osnaburg,  (iSIaitea,)  Taponamoa  or  Saunder’s  Island,  Hua- 
heine,  Raiatea  or  Ulitea.  Otaha,  Bola-Bola  or  Bora  Bora, 
Marua  or  Maupiti,  and  Tubai.  All  the  islands  are  elevated, 
and  more  or  less  mountainous.  In  Tahiti,  which  consists  of 
an  elongated  ridge,  the  loftiest  summit,  Orohena.  is  8500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  two  other  summits  near  it  are 
respectively  7000  and  6979  feet.  Among  the  mountains  are 
many  deep  valleys  and  romantic  glens,  in  which  a delight- 
ful climate  and  fertile  soil  maintain  a luxuriant  vegetation; 
but  it  is  towards  the  sea-side  and  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  that  the  land  is  both  most  densely  wooded  and 
carefully  cultivated.  Close  along  the  shore,  an  excellent 
broad  road,  overshadowed  with  trees,  affords  an  agreeable 
access  to  the  different  settlements  which  have  been  made 
around  it.  A coral  reef,  encircling  the  island  at  the  dis- 
tance of  2 or  3 miles,  presents  an  effectual  barrier  against 
the  viidence  of  the  waves,  and  at  the  same  time,  having 
several  openings  in  it,  forms  a number  of  harbors,  where 
the  sea  is  constantly  tranquil,  and  the  largest  vessels  can 
ride  in  safety.  The  best  of  these  harbors,  and  the  only 
one  much  used,  is  Matavai  Bay,  on  the  N.  Point  Venus, 
which  contributes  to  form  it,  and  is  the  N.  extremity  of 
Tahiti,  is  the  most  accurately  determined  site  in  the  Pacific, 
and  has  been  assumed  by  Lieutenant  Raper  as  a secondary 
meridian.  According  to  him,  the  flagstaff  on  it  is  in  lat.  17° 
29'  15"  S.,  and  Ion.  149°  29'  W. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  vegetation  of 
Tahiti  is  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  the  guava  shrub. 
It  was  introduced  from  Norfolk  Island  about  40  years  ago, 
;andit  now  forms  miles  of  woodland  and  bush  entirely  com- 
posed of  it.  and  bearing  a profusion  of  large  and  delicious 
fruit.  The  scenery  of  Eimeo  is,  if  possible,  still  more  at- 
tractive than  that  of  Tahiti ; and  almost  every  island  of  the 
group  has  been  described  by  navigators  in  rapturous  terms, 
as  realizing  their  ideas  of  an  earthly  paradi.se.  Many  of  the 
.population  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  mi.s- 
sionaries,  who  have  also  introduced  many  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  Papeiti,  the  capital  of  Tahiti,  is  resorted  to 
by  numerous  whalers  and  other  ships  for  commercial  pur- 
.poses. 

The  Society  I.slands  appear  to  have  been  first  discovered 
in  1606,  by  the  Spanish  navigator  Pedro  Fernandez  de 
Quiros,  who  gave  to  Tahiti  the  name  of  La  Sagittaria.  It 
.remained  unknown  do  the  re.st  of  the  world  till  1767,  when 
Captain  Wallis,  sent  by  George  III.  to  make  discoveries  in 
the  Pacific,  reached  Tahiti,  and  believing  himself  the  first 
discoverer,  gave  lit  the  name  of  King  George  Island.  The 
year  after  it  was  touched  at  by  Bougainville;  but  by  far 
the  most  important  visit  was  that  of  1769,  made  by  Captain 
Cook,  in  company  with  Sir  Jo.seph  Banks  and  an  efficient 
scientific  staff,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  rare 
.occurrence  of  the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun’s  disk. 
The  Society  I.slands  have  .recently  come  into  the  po.ssession 
of  the  French.  The  population  has,  like  many  of  the  other 
groups  of  the  Pacific,  remarkably  decreased.  Cook,  in  1774, 
.probably  very  much  overrated  it  at  200,000.  The  mis- 
sionaries in  1797  made  it  only  16,050.  A census  taken 
about  1840  reduced  it  to  10,000,  of  which  1000  belonged  to 
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Eimeo.  In  the  earlier  periods  the  main  causes  of  decrease 
were,  undoubtedly,  infanticide  and  the  licentious  society  of 
the  Areoi. Inhab.  Society  Islander. 

SOCK'BURN,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Durham  and 
York.  North  Riding. 

SOCKNA,  sokhiA,  written  also  SOKNA  and  SUKNA, 
sook-na.  a walled  town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Fezzan,  midway 
between  Tiipoli  and  Moorzook,  and  110  miles  S.  of  the 
Tripoli  frontier.  Lat.  29°  N.,  Ion.  16°  E.  Pop.  3000. 

SOCOBOS,  so-ko^Bos,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia,  province, 
and  37  miles  from  Albacete.  Pop.  1473. 

SOCONUSCO,  so-ko-noos'ko.  a town  of  Cential  America, 
capital  of  the  West  Province  of  the  state  of  Guatemala.  The 
province  of  Soconusco  consists  of  a strip  of  territory  having 
N.  the  Mexican  state  of  Chiapas,  W.  that  of  Oajaca.  and  S.  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Length,  120  miles:  average  breadth,  40  miles. 

SOCOIVRO,  a large  county  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
New  3Iexico,  has  an  area  estimated  at  above  60.000  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the 
W.  and  partly  on  the  N,  by  the  Rio  Colorado.  But  little 
is  known  of  tlie  surface,  excepting  the  portion  near  the  Rio 
Giande,  which  is  uneven  and  broken  by  the  Sierra  Madre. 
Pop.  5787. 

SOCORRO,  a post-village  of  Socorro  co..  New  Mexico,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  135  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Sante  Fe.  Pop.  52.3. 

SOCORRO,  .so-koR/RO,  a town  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada,  department  of  Boyaca,  capital  of  a province,  65 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  12,000.  (!) 

SOCORRO,  Lake  of,  a lake  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada,  at  the  head  of  the  brook  of  Reventado,  which  sup- 
plies water  to  the  city  of  Cartago. 

SiXlORRO,  an  island  of  Patagonia.  See  IIuamblin. 

SOCORRO,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  18°  43' 
14"  N.,  Ion.  110°  54'  15"  W.,  about  24  miles  long,  and  9 miles 
broad.  It  may  be  .said  to  consist  of  one  mountain,  the 
summit  of  which  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  60  miles. 

SOCOTBA.  sok'o-trd,  SOCOTORA,  sok'o-to-rd.  SOKTRA, 
sok'trA,  or  SOKOTR  AH,  so-kot/rA,  (anc.  DioscorHdis  Inhula.) 
an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  120  miles  E.  ofCape  Guardafui, 
the  E.  extremity  of  Africa,  and  belonging  to  Keshin,  a petty 
state  of  Arabia,  about  240  miles  distant.  Tamarida.  its 
capital,  on  the  N.E  coast  of  the  island,  is  in  lat.  12°  39'  N., 
Ion.  54°  1'  2"  E.  Length,  from  E.  to  W.,  70  miles;  greatest 
breadth;  20  miles.  Area,  estimated  at  1000  s(}uare  miles, 
and  the  population  at  from  4000  to  5000,  mostly  Bedouins, 
with  some  settled  Arabs,  Negroes,  and  descendants  of  Por- 
tuguese. Its  centre  is  a chain  of  granite  and  limestone 
mountains,  rising  to  5000  feet  in  height,  around  which  a 
belt  of  low  land,  from  2 to  4 miles  across,  skirts  the  sea; 
in  its  fertility  it  presents  in  some  parts  a favorable  contrast 
to  the  adjacent  mainlands.  The  climate  is  more  temperate 
than  on  the  adjacent  continent.  The  products  comprise 
aloes  of  the  finest  quality,  dragon’s-blood  and  other  gums, 
tamarinds,  tobacco,  dates,  a kind  of  millet,  and  ghee.  'The 
domestic  animals  are  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  comeLs,  and  civet 
cats.  'The  trade  is  mostly  with  Mu.scat,  and  whence  most 
provisions  are  imported.  The  British  government  failed  in 
negotiations  to  purchase  this  island  from  the  Sultan  of 

Keshin. Adj.  Soc/otran  and  Socotrine,  sok'o-triu ; inhab. 

Socotran. 

SOCUELLA5IOS.  so-thw§l-yd'moce,  a village  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  province  of  Ciudad-Real,  1^2  miles  S.E.  of 
Madrid.  Pop.  2310. 

SODA  11,  soMd,  an  island  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Arabia,  the 
second  largest  of  Curia-Muria  group  3 miles  long,  by  2 miles 
broad.  Highest  peak,  1310  feet. 

SO'DA  LAKE,  near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Louisiana,  is 
connected  with  Lake  Caddo  on  the  W.,  and  with  Cro.ss  Lake 
on  the  S.,  and  communicates  with  Red  River,  near  Shreve- 
port, by  a short  outlet.  Length,  about  15  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  above  6 miles.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  for 
about  nine  months  in  the  year. 

SODASHAVAGHUR,  British  India.  See  Sedashoogcr. 

SODBURY,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester 

SODBURY.  Old.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SOD'BURY,  CHIP/PIN-G,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. with  a market-town.  25  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Gloucester. 

SODERFOliS.  sttMer-foR s',  a village  of  Sweden,  laen.  and  37 
miles  N.W.  ofUpsal,  on  an  island  in  the  Dal-elf.  having  a 
large  anchor  foundry,  employing  500  woi  kmen. 

SODERHAMN,  sb'der-hdmn,  a maritime  town  of  Sv.eden, 
hen,  and  42  miles  N."  of  Gefle,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Pop.  1500.  It  has  a royal  mauufactoiy  of  arms, 
and  an  export  trade  in  iron  and  timber. 

SODERKtiPlNG,  sd'der-kd'ping,  a maritime  town  of  Swe- 
den, laen.  and  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Linkbping,  on  the  Gotha 
Canal.  16  miles  from  the  Baltic  Sea.  Pop.  956,  who  have  an 
export  trade  in  Baltic  produce. 

SODERMANNLAND,  so'der-mann-iant',  or  SUDERMA- 
NIA.  soo'der-mSn'e-d,  an  old  province  of  Sweden,  now  sub- 
divided among  the  lacns  of  Nykbping  and  Stockholm. 

SODERO,  sb'deh-rb',  an  island  of  Sweden,  hen  ol  Stock- 
holm, in  the  Aland  Strait.  Length,  7 miles;  breadth.  3m ilos 
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gOORRTF.LGK.  so'der-tSl'ghS,  a town  of  Sweden,  Isen.  and 
18  mill-?  S.W.  of  Stockholm,  on  a river  between  Lake  Mselar 
and  the  Baltic  Sea.  Pop.  1070. 

SOD'OII.  a po.st-village  of  Warren  co.,  New  Jersey,  12  miles 
from  Belvidere.  contains  2 mills,  and  6 or  8 dwellings. 

SOD.l.M,  a small  village  of  Burke  co.,  Georgia. 

SODOM,  a post-office  of  Champaign  co.,  Illinois. 

SODORUS,  a post-office  of  Champaign  co.,  Illinois. 

SODUS,  a post  village  and  township  of  Wayne  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Sodus  Point  and  Southern  Railroad,  about  36 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Rochester.  The  village  contains  an  aca- 
demy. The  township  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Ontario, 
which  here  forms  Sodus  Baj'.  Pop.  4745.  See  SoDUS  Point. 

SODUS,  a post-office  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan. 

SODUS  BAY,  New  York,  35  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Rochester, 
extends  from  Lake  Ontario  southward  into  Wayne  county. 
Length,  about  5 miles ; greatest  breadth,  3 miles.  It  forms 
an  excellent  harbor,  the  entrance  of  which  has  been  pro- 
tected by  substantial  piers  built  by  the  United  States. 

SODUS  CENTRE,  a posUvillage  of  Wayne  co..  New  York, 
about  19d  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

SODUS  POINT,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co..  New  York. is 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  Sodus  Bay,  and  on  Lake  Ontario, 
30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Oswego,  and  about  210  miles  by  railroad 
from  Albany.  It  has  a good  harbor,  and  is  favorably  situ- 
ated for  trade,  being  at  the  terminus  of  the  Sodus  Canal, 
which  connects  with  the  Erie  Canal. 

SODY,  a post-office  of  Autauga  co.,  Alabama. 

SOEBORG  or  SOBORG.  so'boRG,  a decayed  town  of  Den- 
mark, island  of  Seeland.  amt  of  Frederichstadt,  on  a small 
lake.  10  miles  N.W.  of  Elsinore.  For  notices  of  most 

Scadinaviau  towns  spelt  with  ScE  refer  to  So. 

SOEBY  or  SOBY,  sd'bii,  a parish  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland, 
amt.  and  17  miles  W.N.W.  of  Aarhuus. 

SOEBY  or  SOBY,  a village  and  parish  of  the  island  of 
Aeroe,  in  Sleswick,  on  its  N.  coast.  10  miles  S.  of  Faaborg. 

SOEK ADANA,  a town  on  the  coast  of  Boimeo.  See  Suc- 
CAD.iNA. 

SOEPA,soo'p3,  or  SOAPING,  a native  state  in  the  island  of 
Celebes,  about  the  middle  of  the  \Y.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
3oni.  Pop.  18,000. 

S0ERAB.\YA,  soo'rd-bi'd,  or  SOORABAYA,  s6-rd-bFd,  a 
Dutch  residency  of  the  island  of  Java,  on  the  N.E.  coast. 
Pop.  970.000. 

SGERABAYA.  SOORABAYA,  SOURABAYA  or  SURA- 
BAYA, soo-rd-bUd,  a seaport  town  of  Java,  capital  of  one  of 
the  three  provinces  iuto  which  the  i.sland  is  divided  by  the 
Dutch,  on  its  N.  coast,  opposite  the  island  of  Madura,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kediri;  lat.  of  Kalemaas  Fort,  7°  14'  5"  S.. 
Ion.  112^  44'  7"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  60,000.  It  has  a hand- 
some government  house,  a mint,  and  large  storehouses.  Its 
harbor  is  the  best  iu  Java,  and  defended  by  many  forts  and 
batteric.-?,  and  here  are  ship-building  docks,  a naval  arsenal, 
and  a cannon  foundry.  It  is  the  seat  of  a civil  court  and 
court-martial,  with  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  iu  Batavia. 
It  is  garrisoned  by  2000  soldiers.  In  its  province  are  the 
ruins  of  .Mojopahit,  the  former  capital  of  .lava. 

SJEP.AKARTA,  SOORAKARTA.  SOURAKARTA.  SURA- 
KARTA. .soo-rd-kaaRd,  written  al.-o  SOORAKERTA  and 
S0UR.4.KERTA,  a Dutch  residency  of  the  island  of  Java, 
near  its  centre.  Pop.  400,000. 

SOERAKARTA  or  SOLO,  the  capital  of  the  above  resi- 
dency, on  the  Solo  River,  has  a gai-rison  and  fort.  P.  10,000. 

SOEROASSO,  soo'ro-ds'so,  a village  of  the  island  of  Suma- 
tra. in  the  uplands,  43  miles  N.E.  of  I’adang.  It  is  one  of 
the  four  old  capitals  of  the  kimrdom  of  Menancabow. 

SOEIKE,  one  of  the  Lolfoden  Lslands.  Sec  Soroe. 

SOEST  or  SOST,  siist,  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  13 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Arnsberg,  on  the  SbsterUu-h,  an  affluent  of 
the  Lippe.  Pop.  in  1846,  8658.  It  is  enclo.sed  by  walls, 
flanketi  with  towers,  and  has  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Calvinist  churches,  an  orphan  asylum,  a gymnasium, 
and  normal  school,  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen  cloths, 
hosiery,  leather,  and  paper,  with  oil  mills,  breweries,  and  a 
trade  in  corn.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanseatic  towns. 

SGEST  or  ZOEST,  zoost,  a village  of  the  Netherlauds,  pro- 
vince, and  11  miles  N.E.  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  1886. 

SOFAIIUN,  so-fd-hoon',  a small  town  of  Cashmere,  at  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  valley,  with  iron-mines. 

SOFA  LA,  80-fddd.  a river  of  East  Africa,  in  the  Portu- 
guese captaincy-general  of  Mozambiiiue,  has  an  ea.stward 
course  estimated  at  2U0  miles;  it  is  navigable  only  for  small 
craft. 

SOFALA,  a town  of  East  Africa,  capital  of  a government 
of  the  Portuguese  possessions  iu  East  Africa,  on  a river  of 
its  own  name,  in  lat.,  of  fort,  20°  10'  7"S..  Ion.  34°  46'  E.,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  huts,  with  a fort,  the  residence  of  a governor, 
ind  garrison.  It  has  an  export  trade  in  slaves,  ivory,  and 
gold-dust,  and  imports  cojjrse  piece-goods,  trinkets,  &c. 

80FIGNANO,  so-feen-yd'no,  or  SOFFIG.V ANO.  sof-feen- 
,ii'no,  a village  and  parish  of  Tuscany,  7 miles  from  Praia. 
?op.  1016. 

SiiFLINQEN,  sof'Rng-fn.  a village  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle 
'f  Danube,  about  2 miles  W.N.W.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  1667. 

80F1100  01  SOFRU,  so'froo,  written  also  SAFROU  and 
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SOFORO.  a walled  town  of  Morocco,  kingdom,  and  18  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Fez.  In  its  vicinity  are  productive  salt-mines. 

SOGAMA,  so-gd'md,  a populous  town  of  Central  Africa,  in 
Borneo,  near  Affagay.  S.  of  Lake  'Tchad. 

SOGAMOSO.  so-gd-mo/so,  or  SOGAMOZA,  so-gd-mo'sd,  p 
small  town  of  South  America,  in  New  Granada,  departmen» 
of  Boyaca,  province,  and  40  miles  N.W.  of  'Tunja,  on  thf 
Sogamoso  River. 

SOGDIAN.A.  See  BoKH.yRA. 

SOGIIANLEE-SOO  or  SOGHANLI-SU,  so-gdn'2ee  soo,  a 
small  river  of  Asia  Minor,  joins  the  Filiyas  90  miles  N-  of 
Angora. 

SOGIID,  sogd,  the  valley  of  the  Zer-afshan  or  river  of 
Central  Asia,  Bokhara,  is  one  of  the  “ four  paiadises”  of  the 
Persian  poets,  and  in  antiquity  it  gave  name  to  the  region 
known  as  Sogdiana,  N.  of  the  Oxus. 

SOGIIUT,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Shugshut. 

SOGLAII  (.sotgld)  L.AKE,  in  Asia  Minor,  pashalic,  and  63 
miles  W.  of  Karainan.  is  11  miles  in  length;  breadth,  7 miles. 
'The  village  of  Soglah  is  on  its  S.E.  side. 

SOGNEFIORD,  sog'nd-fe-oRdf,  a very  long  and  compara- 
tively narrow  creek  of  Norway,  stretching  E.  from  the  sea, 
where  the  Salen  Islands  nearly  cross  its  mouth,  up  to  the 
field  of  the  Sognefield  Mountains,  a distance  of  about  90 
miles. 

SOIIAGEPOOR,  a town  of  British  India.  See  Sehajpoor. 

SOIIAGEPOOR,  so-hdj-poor^  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  in  the  S.W.  territory,  capital  of  a dis- 
trict, intersected  by  the  Sone  River,  72  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Mundlah. 

SOUIAM,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Cambridge,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Ely.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851, 
2756.  It  has  a conspicuous  church,  and  various  dissenting 
chapels. 

soil  AM,  EARL’S,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SOIIAM,  MONK’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SOIIAR,  so'har^  a town  of  Arabia,  dominion,  and  120 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Muscat,  on  the  Sea  of  Bab-el-.Mandeb.  Lat. 
24°  24'  N. 

SOIIAUL,  so'hawP,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal.  37  miles  S.S.E.  of  Callinger. 

SOUL,  shol,  a county  of  Hungary,  N.E.  of  the  Danube. 
Pop.  91,499.  Capital,  Neu-Sohl. 

SQHNA,  so^nS,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Delhi. 

SOHIO,  a suburb  of  Birmingham,  England,  where  are 
the  extensive  iron-works  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  lYatt.  See 
Birmingham. 

SOHRAU.  sorrow,  written  al.so  ZYORY,  a walled  tev^n  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  57  miles  S.E.  of  Oppeln.  Pop. 3950.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 

SOIGNIES,  swdn'yee^,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Ilainaut,  on  the  Senne,  and  on  the  railw.n7  from  Mons  to 
Bru.ssel.s,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  6350.  It  has  ex- 
tensive breweries  and  distilleries,  trade  in  stone  and  lime, 
and  large  annual  faii-s. 

SOIGNIES,  FOREST  OF,  in  Belgium,  province  of  South 
Brabrant,  S.E.  of  Brussels,  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  6 miles 
in  breadth.  At  its  S.  extremity  are  the  hamlet  of  Mount  St. 
Jean  and  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

SOISSONS,  sw3s's6n«',  almost  swPsAno',  (anc.  Jngu.dta 
Siiessd/num  or  Suf^ssionum.  and  Noviod u^num.)  a fortified 
town  of  France,  department  of  Aisne,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Laon, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne.  Lat.  49°  28'  N.,  Ion.  .3°  20' 
E.  Pop.  in  1852.  9477.  It  has  an  ancient  castle.  2 ruined 
abbeys,  a college,  pri.son,  theatre,  library  of  18,000  volumes, 
cathedral,  manufactures  of  fine  carpets,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  grain.  Clovis  made  Soissons  his  residence  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign;  under  his  descendants  it  was  the 
capital  of  a separate  kingdom.  Louis  le  Debonnaire  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  convent  of  St.  Medard.  The  Canal  ofSois.sons, 
16  miles  long,  connects  the  Aisne  with  the  Ourcq  and  Mama 

SOJ  or  SOJA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Sozii. 

SOK,  sok,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  government  of 
Orenboorg,  75  miles  N.E.  of  Sergievsk,  flows  S.W. . and  joins 
the  Volga  15  miles  N.  of  Samara.  Course,  i:’0  miles. 

SOK  AL,  so'kdl.  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  3;*.  miles  N.N.E. 
ofZolkiew.on  the  Bug.  P.3100.  It  has  manufactures  of  .silk 

SOKHOU.MKALE.  a town  of  Russi.a.  See  SooKGOOM  Kale. 

SOKN  A,  a town  of  Fezzan.  See  Sockna. 

SO'KO.  a state  and  town  of  Guinea,  in  North  Ashantee. 

SOKOLKA,  so-koPkd,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland, 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Bialystok.  Pop.  2400. 

SOKOLKA,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  govern- 
ment of  Poltava. 

SOKOLNIK,  .so-koPnik,  a town  of  Poland,  government, 
and  .33  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kalisz.  Pop.  780. 

SOKOLOVA,  so-ko-lo^yd,  a market-town  of  Ru.ssia,  govern- 
ment. and  20  miles  S.  of  Kharkov. 

SOKOLOVKA.  so-k>lov'kd,  a market-town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Kiev,  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Oonian. 

SOKOLOW,  so-kc/lov,  a town  of  Poland,  17  miles  N.  of 
Siedlce.  Pop.  3035. 

SOKOLOW,  a market-town  of  Austiia,  in  Galicia,  15  mllf>3 
N.N.E.  of  Rzeszow. 
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SOKOTA,  so-koHJ,  a market-town  of  Abyssinia,  97  miles 
W.S.W  of  fondar.  It  is  a place  of  considerable  size,  but 
scatter  td. 

SOKOTR  A or  SOKTRA.  See  Socotra. 

SOLA X A so-U^ui,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  27  miles 
E,  of  Ciudad-Real.  Pop.  4375.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens 
and  woollews. 

SOLAX'DKR,  CAPE,  in  East  Austrilia,  bounds  Botany 
Bay  on  ihe  S. 

SOLAX'DER  ISLAND,  an  islet  off  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
New  Zealand. 

SOL.ANO,  so-lah'no,  a county  towards  the  N.W.  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. has  an  area  estimated  above  900  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  by  Sacramento  River,  the  Strait 
of  Carquinez.  and  Suisun  Bay.  It  contains  several  beautiful 
and  fertile  valleys,  among  which  may  be  named  Suscol  Val- 
le}', which  is  situated  VV'.  of  the  Suscol  Hills,  and  runs  from 
the  city  of  Vallejo  to  the  N.  part  of  the  county;  length, 
about  8 miles,  and  breadth,  3 miles;  Napa  Bay  washes  it  on 
the  W.;  this  valley  is  well  adapted  to  farming;  Green  Val- 
ley. so  called  because  a large  portion  is  always  green,  lies  E. 
of  the  Suscol  Ilill.s,  about  4 miles  from  Suscol  Valley;  it  is 
about  6 miles  in  length  by  in  breadth:  the  S.  end  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Great  Sacramento  Valley,  and  is  covered 
with  wild  oats,  evergreen  grass,  and  red  clover;  Suisun 
Valley,  situated  N.  of  Suisun  Bay,  and  E.  of  Green  Valley, 
is  about  6 miles  scjuare;  it  opens  out  on  the  E.  into  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  and  is.  watered  by  the  navigable  river 
Suisun  : lar.'e  quantities  of  h.ay,  cbietiy  wild  oats  and  clover, 
are  raised:  Ullatis  Valley. lying  farther  to  the  N.E.,  is  about 
6 miles  in  length  by  1*  in  width;  it  runs  N.W.,  and  opens 
into  the  Sacramento  Valley  ; this  valley  is  a gi-eat  thorough- 
fare, and  the  admiration  of  all  travellers;  Sacramento 
Valley  extends  as  fir  as  the  eye  can  reach ; it  is  covered 
with  wild  oats,  and  is  not  subject  to  inundation.  The  VV. 
part  of  the  county  is  mountainous,  and  very  interesting: 
there  are  many  small  valleys  suitable  fir  stock  raising.  The 
principal  elevation,  which  is  very  conspicuous,  is  a double 
peak  situated  near  the  head  of  Green  Valley;  the  next  in 
magnitude  is  another  double  peak,  between  Green  Valley 
and  Suscol.  Gold  is  found  in  this  county,  but  not  in  great 
abundance.  About  4 miles  N.  of  Vallejo  is  a large  soda 
spring,  the  stream  from  which  runs  through  Suscol  Valley 
to  Napa  Bay.  There  are  several  other  valuable  mineral 
springs  (some  of  them  warm  S'prings)  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  It  is  intersected  by  the  route  of  the  proposed 
raiiroa.d  from  Benicia  to  .Marysville.  Cajiital, Fairfield.  P.7169. 

SOLAPOOR,  so-bi-poor',  a town  of  India,  in  the  Deccan 
Nizam  8 dominions,  66  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  Oalburga. 

SOLARO,  so-ld'i  o,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Milan,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Barlassina.  Pop.  1123. 

SOLAROLO-RAINERIO,  so-ld-rofio  rl-ni're-o,  a village  of 
Austrian  Italy,  province  of  Cremona,  9 miles  N.  of  Casal- 
Maggiore.  Pop.  1383. 

SUL.VRUSSA,  so-ld-roos'sd,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, division  of  Cagliari,  15  miles  VV.S.W.  of  Busachi. 
Pop.  1641. 

SOLDAU,  soPdow,  a river  of  East  Prussia,  issues  from  a 
lake  near  a town  of  the  same  name,  and  unites  with  the 
Mlawka  in  forming  the  Wkra.  Total  course,  60  miles. 

SOLDAU  or  DIZIALDOWO.  dit-se-dl-do'vo  (?)  a town  of 
East  Prussia,  government  of  Koniiisberg,  on  the  Soldau,  and 
on  the  Polish  frontier,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Neidenburg.  P.1800. 

SOLDIER  (soPjer)  RIVER,  of  Iowa,  rises  towards  the  W. 
part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  S.W.,  enters  the  Missouri 
River  in  Harrison  county. 

SOLDI.X,  soPdeeiP,  a walled  town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  government  of  Frankfort,  25  miles  N.E.  of 
KUstrin.  Pop.  4860.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  and 
a mussel  pearl  fishery  in  the  Lake  of  Soldin. 

SOLDOV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Solvitchegodsk. 

SOLEC.  so'lJts.  a town  of  Poland,  government  of  Radom, 
near  the  Vistula,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Opatau.  Pop.  1800. 

SOLECHNIKl  or  SOLECZNIKI.  so-lStch-nee^kee.  Bolchoi, 
bol-choi',  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  government, 
and  27  miles  S.  of  Vilna. 

SOL'KDKlVf.  a town  of  North-west  Hindostan,  about  35 
miles  S.E.  of  Odeypoor. 

SOL'E.MN  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Moore  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

SO^LENT.  The,  is  that  part  of  the  sea  between  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  the  mainland  of  England,  which  extends  VV. 
from  Fort  Monckton  to  Hurst  Castle,  being  continuous  E. 
with  Spithead,  and  N.  with  Southampton-water.  Length, 
18  miles;  average  bre.adth.  3 miles. 

SOLERO,  so-l.Vro,  a market-town  ol  Italy,  in  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  Piedmont,  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to 
Genoa.  6 miles  W.  of  Alessandria.  Pop.  3312. 

SOLESBURY.  sfils'ber-re,  a township  of  Bucks  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. contains  the  borough  of  New  Hope.  Pop.  4155. 

SGL ESINO,  so-l.-l-seetno,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  Venice,  17  miles  S.S.W.of  Padua.  Pop.  2100. 

SOLESMES,  so'l.-VnP,  a mai  ket-town  of  France,  dep.artment 
of  Nord,  on  the  Selle,  12  miles  E.  of  Cambrai.  Pop.  In  1852, 
5579.  It  has  manutkctures  of  calicoes. 
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SOLETO,  so-lARo,  a markei-town  of  Naples,  province,  and 
15  miles  W.  of  Otranto,  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  SaltiUia. 
Pop.  2000. 

SOLEURE,  so-lure.  (Fr.  pron.  so'lUR^;  Ger.  Soktlmrn,  soHo- 
tooRn',)  a canton  of  Switzerland,  in  its  N.W.  part,  enclosed 
by  the  cantons  of  Bern,  Basel,  and  Aargau.  Area,  255  square 
miles.  In  the  N.  and  W.  it  is  covered  by  ramifications  of  the 
J lira  Mountains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Aar.  Emmen, 
and  Dunern.  The  .soil  is  fertile,  and  a surplus  of  corn  over 
home  consumption  is  rai.sed.  with  fruit  for  exportation.  Rear- 
ing live  stock  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry,  and  the  horned 
cattle  are  among  the  best  in  Switzerland.  Iron  and  marble 
are  important  products;  the  principal  manufactures  are 
iron  goods,  calico,  hosiery,  and  paper.  The  canton  is  divided 
into  nine  districts  or  bailiwick-s.  The  government,  once 
aristrocratic,  was  considerably  modified  in  1831  and  1841, 
by  a strong  infusion  of  the  democratic  principle.  The  great 
council  or  legislative  body  consists  of  150  members,  of  whom 
55  are  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  45  by  electoral  dele- 
gates, and  nine  are  named  by  the  council  itself.  Pop.  in 
1860,  69,263,  of  whom  59,624  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  9545 
Protestants. 

SOLEURE,  (Ger.  Snlothum;  anc.  Salodv/rum,)  a town  of 
Switzerland,  capital  of  the  above  canton,  is  situated  on  the 
Aar,  here  cros.sed  by  two  wooden  bridges,  at  the  foot  of  the 
.1  ura,  19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bern.  Lat.  47°  12'  N.,  Ion.  7°  32'  E. 
Pop.  5.370.  It  has  a handsome  cathedral,  a museum  with  a 
collection  of  fossils  from  the  .lura;  government-house, 
arsenal,  barracks,  and  theatre.  It  has  a college,  a puMic 
library,  aud  a botanic  garden.  Here  Kosciusko  died,  on  the 
16th  of  Octobei',  1817.  Near  it  are  the  chateau  of  Waldegy, 
the  hermitage  of  St.  Veren,  and  the  baths  of  Weissenstein. 

SOLFACH,  .soPfdK,  a small  port  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Pembroke,  on  the  N.  shore  of  St.  Bride’s  Bay,  3 miles  S.E. 
of  St.  David's. 

SOLFATAR.A,  sol-fd  td'ri,  (anc.  A'quce  JJ/bulre?)  a .small 
lake  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  comarca  di 
Roma,  4 miles  W.  of  Tivoli.  It  is  now  about  500  feet  across, 
but  was  anciently  much  larger ; on  it  are  several  floating 
islets.  Near  it  are  the  ruined  baths  of  Agrippa.  A canal,  2 
miles  in  length,  carries  its  sulphurous  waters  into  the 
Teverone. 

SOLFERINO,  sol-fA-ree'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province,  and  18  miles  N.W.  of  Mantua.  The  Austrians 
were  here  defeated  by  the  French  in  1796,  and  again  in  1859. 
Pop.  1095. 

SOL-GALISKAIA,  sol  gS-le-skpa,  or  SOL-GALTTZKOT.sol- 
gi-lit-skoP,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  100  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Kostroma,  on  the  Kostroma  River.  Pop.  2000. 
It  has  2 annual  fairs. 

SO'LIDAD,  a missionary  settlement  of  Monterey  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. 

SOLIGNAC,  so'leen'y^^k',  a small  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Vienne,  on  the  Briance,  5 miles  S.of  Limoges. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3054. 

SOLIGNAC  SUR  LOIRE,  so'leen'ydk'  sUr  IwaR,  a small 
town  of  France,  department  of  Haute-Loire,  5 miles  S.  of  Le 
Puy.  Pop.  1053. 

SOLIGNANO,  so-leen-yd'no,  (L.  SoUgnanua,)  a village  of 
Northern  Italy,  23  miles  S.W.  of  Paima,  on  the  'Taro.  Pop. 
2341. 

SOLTGNY,  so-leen-yee',  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Orne,  6 miles  N.  of  Mortagne.  Pop.  883.  Near  it 
was  the  convent  of  La  Trappe,  suppressed  in  1790. 

SOLIHULH.  a town  and  parish,  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

SOLIKAMSK,  so-le-k^mskt.  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  115  miles  N.  of  Perm.  Pop.  4000. 

SOLIMAN  MOUNTAINS.  Afghanistan.  See  Suleiman. 

SOLIMOENS,  so-le-mo-^N®t,  a name  of  the  Amazon  River, 
Brazil.  See  Am.azon.  It  also  gives  name  to  the  large  river 
of  the  province  of  Para. 

SOLINGEN,  .so'ling-en,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  14 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  6320,  Avho  manufiicture 
sword.s,  bayonets,  and  cutlery.  The  celebrity  which  Solingen 
enjoys  in  its  particular  branch  of  trade  reaches  back  to  the 
twelfth  century,  (1147.)  Avhen  the  manufacture  of  Damascus 
blades  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  East  by 
Count  Adolphus  of  Berg. 

SO-LING-SHAN  or  SO-LING-CHAN,  so'ling'shan'.  a moun- 
tain of  China,  province  of  Kan-soo,  in  lat.  32"^  59'  N.,  Ion. 
10  4°  59'  E.,  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

SO  LIP  AC  A,  so-le-pd'ki.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro.  15  miles  N.E.  of  Caserta.  near  the  Calore.  P.3400. 

SOL'ITARY  ISLAND,  South  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  14-  21' 
S.,  Ion.  176°  35'  W'..  was  discovered  by  Menda.fla  in  1595. 

SOLITARY  ISLAND,  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat.  49°  50' S.,  Ion. 
68°  5'  E. 

SOLITARY  ISLAND,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Australia,  in  lat. 
30°  1.3'  S.,  Ion.  153°  13'  E. 

SOLK,  GROSS,  groce  sblk.  a village  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
about  15  miles  from  Steinach.  Pop.  1180. 

SOLLER,  soI-yaiR/,  a tOAvn  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  on  its 
N.W*.  coast,  with  a port  on  the  Medite.rranean,  14  miles  N 
of  I’alma.  Pop.  6990.  It  has  considerable  exports  of  orai^os 
and  wine. 
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SOLLTES-LE-PONT,  sol'lee'  leh  pixo,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Var,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Toulon.  Pop.  1852,  3205. 

SOLLINGEN,  soPling-en.  a village  of  Saden,  circle  of  Mid- 
dle Rhine.  3 miles  s.E.  of  Durlach.  Pop.  1125. 

SOLLOGII'ODMORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
of  Tipperary. 

SOLMS.  solms,  an  old  principality  of  Germany,  situated 
in  the  Lahn,  now  subdivided  into  several  small  mediatized 
principalities  belonging  to  the  different  branches  of  the 
House  of  Solms,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  following: — 

Solms  BAauTH  Wildenfels.  solms  bdVoot  wlPd jn-f Sis',  a 
principality  of  Germany,  in  Hessen. 

Solms-Rr.au.n'Fels,  solms  bruwn'fels.  a principality  of  Ger- 
many, with  possessions  in  Pru.ssia,  WUrtemberg,  and  Hes- 
sen. Capital,  Braunfels. 

Solms  Laub.ach,  solms  low'bdK,  a principality  of  Germany, 
in  Hessen. 

Solms  Laubauch  Baruth  Rodelheim,  solms  Ibwtb^K  bl'- 
root  ro'del-hime'.  and  Arnheim,  aRn'hime,  two  principalities 
of  Germany,  in  Hessen. 

Solms  Lich,  solms  liK,  and  Hohem  Solms,  ho/en  solms. 
two  principalities  of  Germany.  Capital,  Lich. 

SOLNITZ,  soPnits,  or  SOLNICZE,  sol-neeCsA,  a town  of 
Bohemia,  18  miles  E.  of  Kbniggratz.  Pop.  1414,  who  manu- 
facture woollens. 

SOLO,  a town  of  Java.  See  Soerakarta. 

SO'LO,  BENGAWAN,  b^n-ga-win'.  or  SAMBAYA,  s.im- 
bPd,  tbe  largest  and  most  important  river  of  Java,  rises  in  the 
province  of  Soerakarta.  passes  the  town  of  that  name,  flows 
E.N.E.  in  a very  zigzag  cour.se,  and  falls  into  the  Java  Sea 
opposite  the  W.  end  of  the  island  of  Madura.  Total  course, 
with  windings,  about  356  miles.  Excepting  in  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October,  it  is  navigable  for  native 
boats  far  above  Soerakarta. 

SOLOKRA,  so-lo^frd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Princi- 
pato  Ultra,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  5400.  It  has  ma- 
nufactures of  woollens,  leather,  and  jewelry. 

SOLOGNE,  so'lon^  an  old  district  of  France,  now  com- 
prised in  the  departments  of  Loir-et-Cher  and  Loiret. 

SOLOLA,  so-lo/ld,  a town  of  Central  America,  state,  and  85 
miles  N.W.  of  Guatemala.  Pop.  5000.  (?) 

SOLOM'BO,  Great  and  Little,  two  small  islands  in  the 
Java  Sea.  Lat.  of  Great  Solombo,  5°  33'  S.,  Ion.  114°  24'  E. 

SOLOMESTS,  so-lo-mSsts',  a market-town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment, and  93  miles  N.X.W.  of  Vilna. 

SOiyOMON  ISLANDS,  (Fr.  lies  Salon, an.  eel  sa'lo'm6N«t,) 
H group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  lat.  5°  and  12°  S.,  and 
Ion.  154°  and  163°  E.  The  principal  islands  are  Bougain- 
ville, Choiseul,  St.  Isabel,  Guadalcana,  the  Arsacides,  Ma- 
laita,  and  St.  Cristoval.  The  surface  is  elevated,  fertile,  and 
well  wooded;  the  shores  precipitous,  with  fringing  reefs. 
The  islands  are  of  volainic  origin,  and  have  an  active  vol- 
cano. The  population  comprises  both  Malays  and  Papuan 
negroes.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  Mendana  in  1567. 

SOLO.MON  or  SALOMON  ISLANDS,  a group  of  11  islets 
In  the  Indian  Ocean,  N.  of  the  Chagos  Islands,  a dependancy 
of  the  Mauritius 

SO'LON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Somerset  co., 
Maine,  on  the  E.  side  of  Kennebec  River,  about  45  miles  N. 
of  Augusta.  Pop.  L345. 

SOLON,  a post-township  of  Cortland  co..  New  York,  35 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  1148. 

SOLON,  a township  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1009. 

SOLON,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa,  12  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Iowa  City. 

SOLON,  a posLoffice  of  White  co..  Tennes.see. 

SOLON  MILLS,  a post-village  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois,  55 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Chicago. 

SOLO.NOTSHA.  so-lo-noPshd.  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment. and  112  miles  W.N.W.  of  Poltava,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Dnieper. 

SOLOR.  so'loR^  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the 
E.  extremity  of  Flores,  .separated  from  it  by  the  Strait  of 
Flores,  and  by  another  sti'ait  from  Adenara,  in  the  N.  l^iit. 
of  the  S.  point,  8°  47'  S..  Ion.  12.3°  8'  E.  Length,  from  E to 
W..  30  miles;  breadth,  15  miles. 

SOLOTHURN,  Switzerland.  See  Soleure. 

SOLOTIVINA.  so-lo-te-vee'na,  or  SOLOTWIN A,  so-lot-'^eeL 
nl,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Stani.s- 
lawow.  Pop.  2500. 

SOIjOV ETSKOI,  so-lo-v§t-skoi',  or  SOLOVKI,  .so-lov^kee.  an 
island  of  Russia,  in  the  White  Sea,  government  of  Arch- 
angel, loo  miles  N.W.  of  Onega,  in  lat.  65°  N.,  Ion.  35°  50'  E. 
Length,  15  miles;  breadth,  10  miles.  'Talc  is  a principal 
product. 

SOLRE-LE-CHaTEAU,  .sol’r  leh  sha'to',  a town  of  Fr.ance, 
department  of  Nord.  9 miles  N.E.  of  Avesne.s.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2758. 

SOLRE-SATNT-GERY,  aolV  s^NO  zheh-ree^  a village  of 
Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mons. 
Pop.  870. 

SOLRE-SUR-SAMBRE,  sol’r  sUr  sftMb'r,  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, province  o^  HaiuHut,  oi.  the  Sambre,  13  miles  E.  of 
Mons.  Pop.  1278 

80LSBERRY,  a post-office  orGreen  ca,  Indiana. 
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SOLSONA,  sol-so/n3,  (anc.  Celsa?)  a Wiilled  town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  55  miles  N.E.  of  Lerida.  Pop.  2156.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  and  manufactures  of  iron  wares. 

SOLS'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Madi.son  co..  New  York. 

SOLT,  solt.  (Ger.  Solth,  solt.)  a town  of  Central  Hungary 
CO.,  and  48  miles  S.  of  Pesth.  near  the  Danube.  Pop.  6949. 

SOLTA.  soPtd,  (anc.  Olijnltha?)  an  island  of  Dalmatia, 
circle  of  Spalatro,  in  the  Adriatic.  W.  of  Brazza.  Length, 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  10  miles ; breadth,  2 miles.  Pop.  1300 
On  its  N.  shore  is  a village  of  its  own  name. 

SOLTAU,  soPtow.  a town  of  Hanover. 

SOLVESBERG,  sbPves-b§RG'.  or  SOLVITSBURG,  sol'vit» 
booRG',  an  ancient,  and  formerly  important  maritime  town 
of  South  Sweden,  Isen,  and  37  miles  W.  of  Carlscrona,  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Baltic.  Pop.  1050. 

SOLVITCIIEGODSK,  sol-ve-chsl-godsk',  SOLDOV  or  SOL- 
DOW,  sol-dov/,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  268  miles 
N.E.  of  Vologda,  on  the  Vitchegda.  Pop.  2500.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linens. 

SOL'WAY  FRITH,  a large  marine  inlet,  stretching  from 
the  Irish  Sea  N.E.  between  England  and  Scotland,  having 
S.  and  E.  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  N.  the  counties  of 
Kirkcudbright  and  ©umfi  ies.  Breadth  at  the  entrance,  be- 
tsveen  St.  Bee’s  Head  and  Balcurry  Point,  24  miles.  It  ex- 
tends inland  for  about  38  miles,  diminishing  in  breadth  to  H 
miles.  At  its  head  it  receives  the  Esk;  and  the  Annan.  Nith, 
Dee,  and  Urr  join  it  from  the  Scotch,  and  Derwent  and  Ellen 
from  the  English  .«ide.  The  Coasts  are  sloping  in  Cum- 
berland, bold  in  Galloway,  and  low  in  the  county  of  Dum- 
frie.s.  During  ebb-tide  much  of  the  frith  is  a naked  fiat,  and 
may  occasionally  be  crossed  in  some  places;  but  the  tidal 
wave,  especially  during  spring  tides,  returns  A'ery  suddenly, 
and  with  great  violence,  so  that  accidents  to  shipping  have 
repeatedly  happened.  Its  fisheries,  chiefly  salmon,  are  ex- 
tensive and  valuable. 

SOLWAY  MOSS,  a drained  area  about  7 miles  in  circum 
ference.  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  parish  of  Kirk-An- 
drew-upon-Eske,  adjoining  the  frith. 

S0M.4,  so'mS.  a small  town  of  Asia  Minor,  25  miles  E. 
of  Bergama,  and  about  3 miles  from  which  is  the  ancient 
G,’r,na.  (?) 

SOMAGLIA,  s vmSPyi,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Lodi,  3 miles  S.W.  of  Codogno.  Pop.  2047. 

SOM  AIN,  so'ui^Nor.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord.  on  the  North  Railway,  33  miles  S.E.  of  Douai.  Pop. 
in  1852.  3065. 

SOMARIVA  PERNO,  so-m2-ree^v3  peR^no,  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  division  of  Coni.  Pop.  1995. 

SO.MAULI  or  SOMAULEE.  a country  of  Africa.  See  Adel. 

SOM  BOR,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Zombor. 

SOMBOURN,  KING’S,  a parish  of  England.  See  King’s 
SOM BOURN. 

SOMBOURN,  LITTIjE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

SOMBREFFE,  somM)r5ffeh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province, 
and  13  miles  IV.N.IV.  of  Namur.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  a castle, 
and  a church  built  by  the  Templars. 

SOMBRERE'fE,  som  brA-r;Ptd,  a town  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  state,  and  85  miles  N.W,  of  Zacatecas.  Near 
it  are  rich  silver-mines. 

SOMBRERO,  som-br<Vro,  an  islet  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  about  midway  between  Anguilla  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Lat.  18°  35'  N.,  Ion.  6-3°  27'  IV. 

SO.MBRERO,  a village  of  South  America,  in  Venezuela, 
department,  and  70  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Caracas. 

SOMEISAT  or  SU.MEISAT,  soo-m.i-sdP,  (anc.  Namosata,) 
a town  of  Asiatic  'furkey,  pashalic  of  Marash,  on  the 
Euphrates,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Bir.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
Grecian  poet  Lucian. 

SOMERBY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SOMERBY,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SOMfERCOTES.  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Lincoln. 

SOM  ERGOT ES.  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln 

SOME  REIN  or  SO.MMEREIN,  sobneh-rine',  a market- 
town  of  West  Hungary,  co.,  and  12  miles  S.E.  of  Presburg, 
on  the  island  of  Great  Schiitt. 

SOM'ERFIELD,  a post-office,  Somerset  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 

SOM'ERFORD,  a post-township,  Madison  co.,  Ohio.  P.  848. 

SO.MERFORD,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio,  27 
miles  W'.  of  Columbus,  has  about  150  inhabitants. 

SOMHIRFORD,  BROAD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

SOMERFORD,  KEYNES,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  W'ilts. 

SOMERFORD,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  W ilts. 

SOM  ERG  EM,  som'er-oh^m'.  a town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  8 miles  N.W’.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  7136. 

SOM'ERLEY'fON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  ofSuffolk,  with 
a station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  4}  miles  N.W. 
of  Lowestoft. 

SOMERS,  sQm^merz,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tol- 
land CO.,  Connecticut,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Hartford.  The  village 
contains  2 churches  and  several  store.s.  Pop.  of  township, 
1517. 

SOMERS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Westchester  co. 
New  York,  about  110  miles  S.  of  Albany.  The  village  con- 
tains several  churches  and  a bank.  P.  of  the  towns!  ip.  201^ 

SOMERS,  a township  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2u61. 
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•JOIMERS,  a Township  of  Kenosha  co..  Wisconsin.  P.1277. 

ftOlPKRSALL-HEHBERT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Derby. 

SOM'ER’S  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Westchester  co..  New 
fork. 

SOMERSET  or  SOMERSETSHIRE,  shin^er-set-shir,  a mari- 
time county  of  the  West  of  England,  having  N.  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  from  S.W.  round  to  N.E.  the  cos.  of  Devon, 
Dorset.  Wilts,  and  Gloucester.  Area,  1636  square  miles,  or 
1,047,040  acres,  of  which  about  900.000  are  supposed  to  be 
under  culture.  Pop.  in  1851,  443.916.  Coast-line  and  sur- 
face very  much  diversified,  and  highly  picturesque.  The 
Mendip  Hills,  and  the  range  of  which  the  Quantock  Hills 
form  a part,  .separate  the  county  into  three  divisions,  the 
central  of  which  contains  the  basins  of  the  Parret,  Brue,  and 
Axe:  in  the  N.  are  the  Avon  and  Yeo  Rivers,  and  in  the 
W.  the  Tone,  all  of  which  flow  to  the  Bristol  Channel. 
Along  the  rivers  are  many  marshes  and  tracts  of  high  fer- 
tility, in  which  dairy  husbandry  is  pursued  with  great  suc- 
cess; in  other  parts  are  extensive  wastes,  as  Exmoor  at  the 
W.  extremity.  Dunkerry  Beacon,  also  in  the  W.,  rises  to 
1668  feet  in  height.  Wheat  and  barley  come  to  high  per- 
fection around  Bridgewater,  Taunton,  &c.,  and  the  industry 
of  the  county  is  chiefly  rural,  but  the  agriculture  is  gene- 
rally backward.  Cheddar  and  other  cheeses,  and  cider,  are  the 
principal  products.  Sheep  are  estimated  at  500,000,  and  the 
annual  produce  of  wool  at  10,500  packs.  Coal,  stone,  cala- 
mine, and  fullers’-earth  are  obtained;  woollen  goods  are 
manufactured  at  Frome,  Wellington,  &c. ; and  in  1847,  2180 
bands  were  engaged  in  woollen,  and  1648  in  silk  mills. 
Gloves  are  made  at  Yeovil,  linens  at  Crewkerne;  stockings, 
paper,  glass,  iron-wares,  wool-cards,  shoes,  leather,  and  malt 
are  manufactured.  The  Glastonbury,  Kennet  and  Avon, 
Bridgewater.  Taunton,  and  other  canals  are  in  this  county, 
the  N.  and  W.  parts  of  which  are  intersected  bj'  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  The  county  contains  the  cities  of  Bath, 
Wells,  and  a part  of  Bristol,  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of 
Bridgewater,  Taunton,  and  Frome.  the  municipal  boroughs 
of  Axbridge,  Chard,  Glastonbury,  Langport.  Yeovil,  Somer- 
ton,  (whence  its  name,)  and  numerous  market-towns.  The 
county  returns  4 memWs  to  the  House  of  Commons.  An- 
tiquities of  almost  every  period  of  British  history  are  met 
with  in  this  county,  which  was  the  seat  of  numerous  im- 
portant military  events  in  Saxon  times. 

S0M41RSET,  a division  of  the  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa, 
mostly  between  lat.  30°  20'  and  33°  25'  S..  and  Ion.  25°  12' 
and  26°  45'  E..  intersected  by  the  Great  Fish  River.  Area, 
4000  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1845,  5200. 

SOMERSE'i’,  the  capital  of  the  above  division,  80  miles 
N.IV.  of  G raham  Town,  at  the  ba.se  of  the  Bosch-berg.  It  has 
Presbyterian  and  Dutch  Reformed  churches,  and  Wesleyan 
schools. 

SOMERSET,  sum'er-sSt,  a county  forming  the  N.N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Maine,  has  an  area  of  about  4000  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  St.  .John  and  Penobscot 
Rivers,  but  principally  by  the  Kennebec,  above  70  miles  of 
whose  course  is  comprised  within  this  county.  'I’he  greater 
part  is  heavily  wooded, and  immensequantitiesoflumberare 
annually  rafted  down  the  Kennebec.  The  surface  is  hilly 
and  undulating,  with  occasional  mountain  ridges  and  peaks. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  In  1850  this  county  produced 
56,595  bushels  of  wheat,  and  328.680  of  oats, — the  quantity 
of  each  being  greater  than  that  produced  by  any  other 
county  in  the  state.  Organized  in  1809.  Capital,  Norridge- 
wock.  Pop.  36,753. 

SOMERSET,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  New  .Ter- 
sey.  has  an  area  of  about  370  square  miles.  It  is  partly 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Raritan  Ri  vei’  and  Bound  Brook,  on  the 
N.E.  by  the  Passaic  River,  and  on  the  IV.  by  Lamington 
River,  and  is  drained  by  the  N.  and  S.  branches  of  Raritan 
River,  and  by  Millstone  River,  which  afford  valuable  water- 
power. 'Phe  surface  is  various;  the  N.W.  portion  being 
mountainous,  and  the  centre  and  S.E.  either  level  or  slightly 
undulating.  The  soil  of  the  hills  is  generally  clay  or  stiff 
loam,  that  of  the  level  portioris  sandy  loam  formed  of  shale, 
and  the  mountain  valleys  are  of  limestone.  'I'he  range  of 
hills  about  2 miles  N.  of  Somerville  have  been  perforated  by 
many  mining  shafts  in  search  of  copper-ore;  one  of  these 
shafts  is  1300  feet  in  length.  The  ore  is  said  to  contain  not 
only  a large  proportion  of  copper,  but  to  be  worth  working 
on  account  of  the  gold  which  it  yields.  The  Bridgewater 
mineral-paint  mines  are  situated  near  the  centre.  Somerset 
county  is  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  L. 
Southard,  Peter  D.  Vroom.  Commodore  Stockton,  William 
L.  Dayton,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen.  'I'he  New  Jersey 
Central  llailroad  traverses  this  county,  which  is  also  partly 
iutersected  by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal.  Organized 
in  1788.  having  previously  formed  part  of  Middlesex  county. 
Caitital.  Somerville.  Pop.  22,057. 

SO.MERSE'r,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Pennsylv.ania,  bor- 
dering on  Maryland,  contains  1050  square  miles.  It  is 
watered  by  Castleman’s  River,  and  by  Laurel  Hill  and 
Stony  Creeks.  'I'he  surface  is  diversified,  having  the  Laurel 
Hill  on  the  W.  boundary,  and  the  Alleghany  ridge  near  the 
E.  cart,  'i'he  soil  is  adapted  to  pasturage  and  dairy-farming. 
Beds  of  excellent  coal,  which  in  some  places  are  8 feet  thick, 
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extend  over  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  county;  iron  ore 
is  also  abundant.  A plank-road  connects  it  with  Cumber- 
land, in  Maryland.  Capital,  Somerset.  Pop.  26,778. 

SOMERSE'T,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Maiyland,  bon 
dering  on  Delaware,  has  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles. 
It  is  situated  on  the  E.  shore  of  Che.sapeake  Bay.  'I'he 
Nanticoke  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.W.,  the  Poco- 
moke  River  and  Bay  on  the  S.;  the  county  is  also  pene- 
trated by  two  navigable  inlets  of  the  Chesapeake,  called 
Wicomicc  and  Manokin  Rivers.  The  surface  is  level,  and 
partly  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  pine, 
cedar,  cypre.ss,  &c.  'Ihe  soil  in  some  parts  is  sandy,  and  in 
others  clayey,  generally  fertile.  'The  rivers  and  bays  above 
named  afford  great  facilities  for  navigation.  Capital.  Princess 
Anne.  Pop. 24,992,  of  whom  19,903  were  free,  and  5089  slaves. 

SOMERSET,  a township  in  Windham  co.,  Vermont,  100 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Concord.  Pop.  105. 

SOMERSET,  a post-village  and  township  of  Bristol  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Staunton  River  and  the  Fall  River 
Railroad,  50  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  I i93. 

SOMERSET,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Niagara  co.,  New  York,  on  Lake  Ontario.  Pop.  2132. 

SOMERSET,  a post-borough  and  township,  capital  of  So- 
merset CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  plank-road  from  Cumber- 
land, in  Maryland,  to  West  Newton,  in  Pennsylvania,  70 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Pittsburg.  Since  the  plank-road  was  opened, 
the  town  has  rapidly  increased  in  business  and  population. 
Mines  of  excellent  coal  have  been  opened  near  this  place, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  Somerset  contains  seve- 
ral churches^  2 newspaper  offices,  and  an  academy.  Incorpo- 
rated in  1804.  Pop.  in  1850, 866.  'Total  Pop.  in  1860.  2776. 

SOMERSET,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvar 
nia,  about  24  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1723.' 

SOMERSET,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  Virginia. 

SOMERSET,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  'Tennessee. 

SOMERSET,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, is  situated  6 miles  N.  of  the  Cumberland  River,  and 
90  miles  S.  of  Frankfort.  The  surrounding  country  con- 
tains coal  and  iron  ore.  The  village  has  3 churches,  10 
di-y-goods  stores,  a bank  and  1 printing  office.  Pop.  662. 

SOM  ERS  E'T,  a township  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio.  Po]).  2180. 

SOMERSE'T,  a post-village  in  Reading  township,  capital 
of  Perry  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Zanesville,  Wilmington,  and  Cin- 
cinnati Railroad,  about  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Zanesville,  It 
contains  a court-house,  an  academy,  and  2 newspaper  offices. 
Pop.  in  1850, 1250;  in  I860,  1231. 

SOMERSE'T,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Hill-dale  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1210. 

SOMERSET,  a po.«t-office  of  Wabash  co..  Indiana. 

SOMERSE'T,  a post-office  of  Saline  co.,  Illinois. 

SOMERSE'T.  a post-office  of  Monroe  oo.,  Missouri,  on  Salt 
River,  about  80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

SOM^ERSE'T,  a county  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  in  the  E- 
part.  The  South  Esk  River  forms  its  N.,  Macquarie  and  Lake 
Rivers  its  W.  boundary,  and  it  is  watered  by  many  of  their 
affluents.  Principal  towns,  Campbell  'Town,  Ross,  Lincoln, 
and  Auburn. 

SOMERSE'T.  North,  a tract  in  the  Arctic  region  of  Bri- 
tish North  America,  forming  the  N.  part  of  Boothia  Felix, 
and  mostly  between  lat.  73°  and  74°  N.,  and  W.  of  Ion.  90° 
W.,  having  E.  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  and  N.  Barrow  Strait, 
separating  it  from  Cornwallis  Island  and  North  Devon. 
Cape  Clarence  is  its  N.E.  extremity,  opposite  which  is  Prince 
Leopold  Island.  It  was  di.scovered  by  Sir  E.  Parry  in  1819. 

SOMERSE'T  MILLS,  a post-village  in  Fairfield  township, 
Somerset  co.,  Maine,  on  the  right  bank  of  Kennebec  River, 
about  22  miles  above  Augusta.  A dam  has  here  been  built 
across  the  river,  which  affords  valuable  water-power.  Pop. 
about  100. 

SOMERSET  RIVER,  South  Africa.  See  Sw.\K0P. 

SOMERSETSHIRE.  See  Somerset. 

SOMfERSHAM,  a town  and  parish  of  England  co.  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. 10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Huntingdon.  Pop.  1517. 

SOMERSHAM,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SOMHIRS  POIN'T,  a post-village  of  Atlantic  co..  New  Jer- 
sey. on  Great  Egg  Harbor  Bay.  about  12  miles  S.E.  of  May’s 
Landing,  is  resorted  to  for  bathing  in  the  summer,  and  gun- 
ning in  the  fall.  A mariner’s  church  has  been  erected  near 
the  place. 

SOMERSVILLE,  sunPerz-vil,  a post  village  in  Somers 
township,  Tolland  co.,  Connecticut,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Hart- 
ford. It  contains  a woollen  factory. 

SOM'ERSW'OR'T H.  a township  in  Strafford  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, bounded  on  the  E.  by  Salmon  Falls  River.  30  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Concord.  It  contains  the  village  of  Gre.vt  F.alls, 
(which  see.)  'The  Great  Falls  Branch  Railro.ad  here  connects 
with  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  Pop.  tT,87. 

SOMERTON.  sQm'mer-ton,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Somerset,  to  which  it  gave  name,  on  rising 
ground  on  the  Carey,  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Ilchester  Pop.  in 
1851.  2140.  'The  town,  built  of  blue  lias-stojie,  was.  dining 
the  Heptarchy,  fortified,  and  a residence  of  the  M'est  Saxon 
kings.  Its  ancient  royal  castle  is  now  a county  jail. 

SOMER'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SOMERTON,  a parish  of  England,  <)o  of  Oxford. 
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SOMEriTON,  East,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Norfolk. 

SOMEHTON,  West,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SOMEHTO.V.  a post-village  included  within  the  chartered 
limits  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

SOMEHTON,  a post-village  of  Nansemond  co.,  Virginia, 
about  100  miles  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

SOMEHTON,  a post-village  of  Helmont  co.,  Ohio,  107  miles 
E.  of  Columbus.  l‘op.  about  250. 

SOMEHMLLE,  sum'mer-vil,  a post-village  and  township 
of  IMiddle.sex  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  tide-water  of  Mystic 
River  and  Miller’s  Creek,  (both  of  which  are  navigable  for 
vessels  of  moderate  size.)  about  .3  miles  N.W.  of  Hoston. 
The  township  is  iutersected  by  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  the 
Fitchburg,  and  the  Boston  and  IMaine  Railroads,  which,  with 
two  lines  of  horse-railroails,  afford  ample  trsivelling  facili- 
ties for  quite  a large  portion  of  the  citizens,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Boston.  There  is  an  extensive  copper- 
tube  manufactory  here,  employing  an  incorporated  capital 
of  $200,000.  There  are  also  an  extensive  glass  factory,  a 
dyeing  and  bleaching  establishment,  and  a spike  factory ; 
brick-making  is  extensively  carried  on  upon  the  lowlands, 
and  was  formerly  a source  of  great  income.  Somerville  con- 
tains 9 churches,  a town  hall,  Amory  hall,  a high  school,  3 
grammar  schools,  besides  other  schools,  and  Tutt’s  College, 
a new  Universalist  institution,  said  to  be  the  only  one  in 
this  country.  This  institution,  which  is  liberally  endowed,  is 
named  from  a citizen  of  the  place,  who  gave  a large  and  beau- 
tiful tract  of  land  for  the  location.  The  McLean  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  is  situated  in  the  S.  part  of  the  township,  near 
East  Cambridge,  and  surrounded  by  highly  ornamented 
grounds.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  well  ar- 
ranged, as  well  as  successful  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States. 

Prospect  and  Winter  Hills,  situated  in  the  vicinity,  possess 
much  interest  in  Revolutionary  history.  From  the  former 
was  lighted  the^rsi  signal^Jire  to  apjmize  the  minute-men  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  of  the  crossing  of  Charles  Kiver  from 
Boston  by  the  British  troops,  long  before  daybreak,  on  the 
memorable  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  This  and 
Winter  Hill  were  occupied  by  the  American  troops  on  the 
night  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  substantial  en- 
trenchments were  at  once  thrown  up.  much  of  which,  on 
Prospect  Hill,  still  remain.  Here  General  Putnam,  with  a 
force  of  about  4000  men,  remained  for  several  weeks,  until 
General  Washington  arrived  to  take  command  of  the  Ameri- 
can army.  The  township  was  incorporated  in  1842.  Pop. 
in  1850,  3540 : in  1860,  8025. 

SOMERVILLE,  a post-village  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New 
York,  about  175  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

SOMERVILLE,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Somer- 
set county.  New  Jersey,  is  situated  on  the  Raritan  River, 
and  on  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  about  30  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Trenton.  It  is  the  principal  village  in  the  county,  and  has 
30  stores,  5 churches,  and  2 banks.  It  chiefly  owes  its  prospe- 
rity to  its  flne  location  and  its  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  pro- 
duce. Three  newspapers  are  published  here.  Pop.  about  2200. 

SOMERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia,  85 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

SOMERVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Morgan  co..  Ala- 
bama, 125  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa,  and  about  5 miles  S. 
of  the  Tennessee  River.  It  contains  a court-house,  and  seve- 
ral hundred  inhabitants. 

SOMERVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Fayette  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  Loosahatchee  River,  43  miles  E.  of  Mem- 
phis. It  is  situated  in  a populous  and  fertile  region.  The 
proposed  railroad  from  Memphis  to  Nashville  will  pass 
through  the  town.  A plank-road  has  been  commenced  be- 
tween Memphis  and  Somerville.  It  has  4 or  5 churches,  2 
academies,  and  a bank.  Pop.  about  1500. 

SOMERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Eaton  and  Hamilton  Railroad.  14  miles  N. N.W.  of  Hamilton. 

SOMIDOURO,  so-me-do'ro,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas  Geraes,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mariana.  Pop.  2000. 

SOMLYO,  som'Io'.  a market-town  of  Transylvania,  co.  of 
Kraszna,  on  the  Kraszna,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Klausenburg, 
with  a castle.  Pop.  2747. 

SOMMA,  som'md,  or  SOMA,  so^ml,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  province  of  Milan,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Lago  Mag- 
giore.  Pop.  3890.  It  has  Roman  antiquities,  and  was  the 
place  where  the  Romans  under  Scipio  were  defeated  by  Han- 
nibal, shortly  after  his  passage  of  the  Alps. 

SOMMA,  a town  of  Italy,  9 miles  E.  of  Naples,  at  the  foot 
of  M('nte  Somma,  the  N.  flank  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Pop. 
7400.  It  has  a castle,  a college,  and  several  churches,  a pub- 
lic hospital,  and  a trade  in  wines  and  fruits. 

SO.MMA  CAMPAGNA.  sonPmA  k.im-pdn'yd,  a village  of 
Austrian  Italy,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Verona.  See  Vesuvius. 

SOMMA  PAZ,  som'ml  p4s,  a mountain  range  of  South 
America,  extending  E.  of  the  .M.agdalenn  to  Ijake  Maracaybo 
fcfll  the  city  of  Valencia,  in  Venezuela. 

SOM.MAllIVA  DEL  BOSCO,  som-md-ree'vd  dsl  bos'ko,  a 
town  of  Piedmont,  division  of  Coni,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Carma»g- 
nola.  Pop.  5.333. 

SO.MMARIVA  DEL  PARNO,  som-ma-ree'vd  dM  pau/no,  a 
town  of  Italy,  contiguous  to  the  above  Pop.  1995. 
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SOMME,  somm.  (anc.  Sam'ara.)  a river  of  France,  rises 
N.E.  of  St.  Quentin,  in  the  department  of  Aisue.  flows  pasl 
Ham.  Peronne,  Amiens,  Abbeville,  and  enters  the  English 
Channel  between  Le  Crotoy  and  St.  Valery  sur  Scmin-i.  The 
chief  affluent  is  the  Arve-  on  the  left.  Length.  117  miles.  It 
is  navigable  to  Amiens,  and  is  connected  with  the  Oise  and 
Scheldt  by  the  Canal  of  the  Somme. 

SOMME,  a maritime  department  in  the  N-M'.  of  France, 
formed  of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Picai  dy,  having  W.  the 
English  Channel.  Area.  2343  .square  miles.  Pop.  in  IStil, 
572,646.  The  surfiice  is  flat.  The  Somme  is  the  only  nver 
of  importance.  'The  soil  is  fertile  in  corn,  hemp,  lint,  and 
hops;  wine  of  inferior  quality  is  made  to  a small  extent, 
but  cider  is  much  used.  Its  marshes  furnish  abundance 
of  turf.  It  has  numerous  manufactures,  the  chief  being 
velvets,  cottons,  woollens,  soap,  beet-root  sugar,  and  papt-r. 
The  department  is  traversed  by  the  Northern  Railway,  and 
by  that  from  Amiens  to  Boulogne,  and  is  divided  into  the 
arrondissements  of  Abbeville,  Amiens, Doullens, Mon tdidier, 
and  Peronne.  Capital.  Amiens. 

SOM'MEE',  a town  of  West  Hindostan,  in  the  Guicowars 
dominions.  9 miles  S.E.  of  Rahdunpoor. 

SOM.MELSDYK  or  SOM.MELSDIJK,  som/mel.s-dik'.  a vil- 
lage of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  South  Holland,  island 
of  Overflakkee,  19  miles  S.Wh  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  2454. 

SOM'MEN,  a lake  of  Sweden.  Imn,  and  30  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Linkoping,  15  miles  E.  of  Lake  Wetter.  Length.  25  mile.s; 
breadth,  8 miles.  It  discharges  its  surplus  waters  N.  into 
Lake  Roxen  and  the  Baltic  Sea. 

SOMMERDA.  som-m^R/dS.  a walled  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Erfurt,  on  the  Unstrut.  Pop. 
33.30.  It  has  manufactures  of  arms. 

SOMMEREIN,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Somereix. 

SOMMERFELD,  som'mer-t6lt\  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Lupa,  44  miles  S.S.E.  of  Fi  ankfort, 
on  the  Berlin  and  Glogau  Railsvay.  Pop.  3048.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollens  and  linens. 

SOMMERHAUSEN,  sonPmer-how'zen,  a village  of  Bava- 
ria. in  Lower  Franconia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  S.E. 
ofWiirzbing.  Pop.  1229. 

SOMIMIERES,  som'me-aiRt.  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Gard.  14  miles  W.S.IV.  of  Nimes.  Pop.  in  1852.  3923.  It 
was  formerly  fortified,  and  sustained  several  sieges  while 
held  by  the  Protestants.  It  has  a chamber  of  mauufactnre.s, 
and  steam^factories  for  woollen  yarn  and  falp  ics. 

SOMMIERES,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Vienne, 
9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Civray.  Pop.  1000. 

SOMNAUTH,  som'nawt/,  or  PUTTUN-SOMNAUTH.  pfft'- 
t^iit  som'nawU,  a maritime  town  of  West  Ilitidostan,  B.a- 
roda  dominions,  in  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat.  28  miles  N.W. 
of  Dieu  Head,  in  lat.  20*^  53'  N.,  Ion.  70°  35'  E.,  and  famous 
for  a temple  which  was  long  a principal  place  of  Hindoo  pil- 
grimage, and  celebrated  for  its  vast  w'ealth.  'The  original 
temple  was  sacked  by  Mahmood  of  Ghuznee  in  1024.  and  its 
gates  carried  to  Ghuznee,  where  they  were  afterwards 
attached  to  Mahmood’s  tomb.  'The  temple  now  existing  at 
Somnauth  is  reported  to  be  a modern  edifice,  on  the  site  of  a 
mosque  that  succeeded  the  ancient  temple,  'fhe  celebrated 
gates  of  Somnauth.  16^  feet  in  height,  and  13^  feet  in  width, 
were  removed  by  the  British  from  Ghuznee,  after  its  capture 
in  1842,  and  brought  back  by  them  into  India. 

SOMNO,  RIO  DO,  ree'o  do  som^no,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises 
on  the  confines  of  fhe  province  of  Pernambuco,  and  proceed- 
ing N.N.IV.,  joins  the  Tocantins  on  the  right. 

SOMNO,  RIO  DO.  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Goyaz, 
flows  N.E.,  receiving  the  Almas  on  the  right,  and  joins  the 

SOMOBOR,  a town  of  Croati.a.  See  Szamobor. 

SOMONAUK',  a post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Somonauk  Creek,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Quincy  Railroad, 
55  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Chicago. 

SOMONAUK  DEPO'T,  a po.st-offlce  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois. 

SOMORROSTRO,  so-moR-Ros'tro,  a village  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  15  miles  N.W.  of  Bilbao,  with  a fortified  harbor 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  iron-mines  in  its  vicinity. 

SOMOSERRA.  so-mo-s&R'Rd,  a village  and  parish  of  Spain, 
province,  and  40  miles  N.W.  of  Guadalajara,  where,  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1808,  the  French  routed  an  army  of  1 2,000 
Spaniards,  and  opened  to  Napoleon  the  route  to  Jladrid. 

SOMOSTZE,  so-m6st^sa,  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern 
ment.  and  63  miles  N.W.  of  Kharkov. 

SOMP/'TING,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

SOMU-SOMU,  so^moo  so5noo,  a town  in  the  Pacific,  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  island  of  Vuna,  (or  'Tabe-Ouni.)  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Feejee  group,  in  lat.  16°  46'  S.,  Ion.  179°  58'  W., 
consisting  of  about  200  houses. 

SON  AIL.  so'nil',  a town  of  Hindostan,  dominions,  and  56 
miles  S.  of  Kotah. 

SONCINO,  son-chee'no,  a market-town  of  Lombardy,  dele- 
gation, and  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cremona,  on  the  Ogtio. 

SONDALO,  son-ddGo,  a village  of  Lombardy,  22  miles  N.E. 
of  Sondrio. 

SONDERBORG,  son'der-boRo',  or  SONDERBURG.  aon'd^i 
bdoRo',  a seaport  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  S.M'.  side  of  tbe 
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Island  of  Alsen.  capital  of  amt,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Flensburg. 
I’op.  3300. 

SONDERSIIAUSEN,  son^ders-how'zen,  a town  of  Central 
(Germany,  capital  of  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sonder- 
hausen,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wipper  and  Bibra,  28  miles 
N.N.W.  jf  Erfurt.  Pop.  3500.  It  has  a gymnasium,  and  a 
castle,  the  residence  of  the  prince. 

SOXDRIO,  son'dre-o,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  on  the 
Mallero,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Adda.  34  miles  N.E.  of  Ber- 
gamo. Pop.  4500.  Its  delegation,  between  the  Grisons  and 
the  Tyrol,  has  an  area  of  1100  square  miles.  Pop.  97,000. 

SONE  or  SOANE,  son,  a river  of  India,  tributary  to  the 
Ganges,  which  it  joins  25  miles  W.  of  Patna,  after  a N.E. 
course  of  440  miles.  It  rises  at  Ajmeerghur,  in  the  Berar 
dominions,  flows  through  the  Gurrah-Mundlah  table-land 
and  the  dominions  of  Kewah,  and  separates  the  provinces 
of  Bahar  and  Allahabad,  and  the  districts  of  Bahar  and 
Patna  on  the  E.,  from  Shahabad  on  the  W.,  its  course  lying 
mostly  in  the  British  presidency  of  Bengal.  Its  affluents 
are  the  Behrun  and  Coyle,  from  the  S.  It  is  of  little  use  for 
navigation.  Dr.  Hooker  says:  “At  Baroon  the  Soane  is  3 
miles  wide,  its  nearly  dry  bed  being  a de.sert  of  sand,  resem- 
bling a vast  arm  of  the  sea  when  the  tide  is  out:  the  banks 
are  very  barren,  with  no  trees  near,  and  but  very  few  in  the 
distance.  The  houses  are  scarcely  visible  on  the  opposite 
side,  behind  which  the  Kymore  Mountains  rise.  The  Soane* 
is  a classical  river,  being  now  satisfactorily  identified  with 
the  Eranoboas  of  the  ancients.” 

SO.NEIlUT,  so'ne-hut/,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Beng.il,  on  the  Ilustoo,  130  miles  S.  of  Mirzapoor. 

SON  E,JA,  so-nA'h3,  a village  ol'  Spain,  in  Valencia,  province 
of  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  27  miles  N.  of  Valencia,  on  the  Pa- 
lanca.  In  1836  the  Carlists  burned  Soneja,  but  were  over- 
taken by  General  Grases.  and  defeated.  Pop.  1649. 

SONEKUTCII,  .so'ne-kQtclP,  a town  of  India,  in  the  Gwa- 
lior dominions,  42  miles  E.S.E.  of  Oojein. 

SO.VEl'OOll,  so'ns-poor',  a town  of  British  India,  on  the 
Mahanuddy,  43  miles  S.  of  Sumbhulpoor. 

SONEPUT,  so-ne-puP,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  district,  and  27  miles 
N.W.  of  Delhi.  Here  is  a fine  mausoleum. 

SONGARI.  See  SooNO.^REE. 

SO.NG-C.i,  a large  river  of  Anam.  See  Saxg-Koi. 

SONG  EONS,  s6^<^'zhANO^  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Oise,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Beauvais.  Pop.  1082. 

SONG-KIANG,  song  ke-dng',  a city  of  China,  province  of 
Kiang-soo,  capital  of  a department.  30  miles  S.W,  of  Soo- 
chow.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  cotton  goods. 

SONG'IlOOlU,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, Upper  Provinces.  30  miles  W.  of  Pattialah. 

SON  HO.  .sotPyo,  a town  of  South-west  Africa,  in  Congo,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Zaire,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic,  175 
miles  N.W.  of  Bamba. 

SONICO,  son'e-ko.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Bergamo.  3 miles  S.E.  of  Edolo,  on  the  Oglio.  Pop.  1454. 

SON.MEANEE,  son'm;l-d'nee,  or  SOOMEANEE,  (SOU- 
MEAN  EE,)  soo'mi-dOiee,  a seaport  town  of  Beloochistan, 
province  of  Loos,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Sonmeanee, 
near  the  frontier  of  Sinde.  Lat.  25^  22'  N.,  Ion.  66°  35'  E. 
Pop.  2000.  It  consists  of  about  500  wretched  houses,  and  its 
harbor  is  shallow. 

SO.NNEBEllG.  son^neh-b^Ro',  a town  of  Germany,  in  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Coburg.  Pop.  3782,  who  manu- 
facture toys,  musical  instruments,  and  wooden  wares. 

SONNENBERG,  .son'nen-b§RG',  or  SUNYPERK;,  soo'ne- 
p&Rk',  a mining  town  of  Bohemia,  N.W.  of  Saaz,  on  the 
Erzgebirge.  Pop.  1643. 

SONNENBURG,  .son^nen-bboRc',  a town  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop. 
3100,  who  manufiicture  woollen  cloths. 

SQNNEN W.\LDE.  son'nen-wdl'deh,  a town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg,  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Luckau.  Pop. 
1000. 

SON^NING,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Oxford  and  Berks. 

SONOCM.A,  a county  towards  the  N.W.  part  of  California, 
nas  an  area  estimated  at  about  1200  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  partly  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Pacific,  intersected  by 
the  Russian  River,  and  is  drained  by  several  small  streams 
flowing  into  San  Pablo  Bay,  which  lies  on  its  S.  border.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  having  a mountain  range  passing  nearly 
through  the  centre.  The  soil  is  fertile,  especially  along  the 
streams,  and  in  the  S.  portions  well  cultivated.  Capital,  So- 
noma. See  Appendix. 

SONO.MA,  a post-town  and  port  of  entry  of  Sonoma  co., 
California,  is  situated  on  Sonoma  Creek,  about  18  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  about  34  miles  from  Vallejo  by  land, 
and  50  miles  N.  of  S:in  Francisco  by  water.  It  contains  3 
churches,  1 academy,  2 hotels,  and  4 stores.  It  is  situated 
in  a beautiful  valley,  noted  for  its  grapes  and  wine.  Pop. 
about  450. 

SONO'MA  CREEK,  of  Sonoma  county,  in  the  W.N.W. 

•The  etymology  of  Ernnobowt  is  undoubtedly  Ilierrinia  Vahu, 
in  Sanskrit  the  “Golden  Arm.”  is  also  Sanskrit  for 

“gold.”  The  stream  is  celebrated  for  its  aeates  (“  Sone  pebbles,”) 
which  are  common,  but  gold  is  not  uow  obtained  from  the  sand. 
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part  of  California,  rises  among  the  mountains  of  the  coast 
range,  and  falls  into  San  Pablo  Bay.  It  is  navigable  tbr 
small  boats  to  the  town  of  Sonoma 

SGNORA,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

SONORA,  a post-'iffice  of  Gordon  co.,  Georgia. 

SONORA,  a po.st-town,  capital  of  Tuolumne  co.,  California, 
is  situated  on  Woods  Creek,  a tributary  of  Tuolumne  River’ 
130  miles  E.  of  San  Francisco.  Roads  from  Sacramento  City 
and  San  Jose  terminate  in  this  town.  In  1849  it  was  named 
Stewart  by  the  legislature,  but  the  inhabitants  prefer  the 
former  appellation,  which  it  still  retains.  Two  newspapers 
are  issued  here.  See  Appendix. 

SONORA,  .so-no'rd,  a small  river  of  Mexico,  in  a state  of 
its  own  name,  has  a S.W.  and  W.  course,  and  enters  an  in- 
land lake.  Lat.  29°  30' N.,  Ion.  111°  W.  Length.  300  miles. 

SONORA,  a state  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Mexii-an  Re- 
public. bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  United  States;  on  the  E.  by 
Chihuahua  and  Durango;  on  the  S.  by  Cinaloa;  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Gulf  of  California.  Area.  123,466  square  miles. 
'The  surface  in  the  W.  and  S.  is  generally  flat,  and  in  the 
latter  direction  contains  a considerable  extent  of  fruitful 
land,  watered  by  the  rivers  Mayo  and  Yaqui,  and  a number 
of  small  lakes  which  are  formed  on  the  flats  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  are  carefully  used  for  irrigation;  towards 
the  E.  the  cordillera  begins  to  ri.«e,  and  ultimately  attains  a 
great  height  in  the  Sierre  Madre  and  other  massive  moun- 
tain-chains. In  this  mountainous  district  many  fertile  val- 
leys intervene,  and  rich  deposits  of  silver  and  other  metals 
are  found.  The  climate  is  warm  throughout  the  year,  the 
thermometer  ranging  between  75°  and  84°  from  April  to 
September,  but  in  early  spring  rapid  changes  of  temperature 
are  common.  'The  chief  rivers,  besides  the  Mayo  and  Yaqui 
(or  Huaqui.)  already  mentioned,  are  the  Rio  Grande  de  Ba- 
vispe,  the  Oposura,  Sonora,  and  tributaries  Dolores,  Guay  mas, 
San  Ignacio,  Gila,  and  Colorado,  the  last  forming  part  of  the 
N.  boundary.  A large  portion  of  the  state  is  occupied  by 
Indian  tribes,  some  of  whom  have  been  converted  to  Homan 
Catholicism.  'They  subsist  partly  by  agriculture;  but  the 
greater  portion  are  wild  and  nomadic,  and  generally  hostile 
to  the  whites.  'The  trade  of  Sonora  is  chiefly  carried  on  at 
Guaymas,  which  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  West  Mexico, 
and  at  Pitic.  a great  depot  for  the  goods  imported  to  Guay- 
mas. For  admini.strative  purposes  it  is  divided  into  the 
two  departments  of  Arispe  and  Horcasitas.  Its  capital  is 
Ures.  Pop.  in  1854,  147,133. 

SONORA,  a town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Sonora,  on  the  river 
Sonora,  35  miles  S.  of  Arispe.  Pop.  8000.  Near  it  are  some 
silver-mines. 

SONSBECK,  sons'bSk,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  33 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  Sons.  Pop.  1480. 

SONSECA.  son-si'kd,  a town  of  Spain,  8 miles  S.  of  Toledo. 

SON-SERVERA,  son  s§R-v.Vri,  a Spanish  village  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  near  the  .sea.  Pop.  1925. 

SONSON,  son-son',  a town  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada,  department  of  Cundinamarca,  province,  and  75 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Antioquia.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Cauca. 

SONSON A'TE,  son-so-ni^tA,  a town  of  Central  America, 
state,  and  50  miles  IV. S.W.  of  San  Salvador.  Pop.  about 
10,000.  It  is  in  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  state,  and 
has  .some  superb  churches.  Sugar  and  flincy  goods  of  shell- 
work  are  exported  from  Acajutla  to  Pern.  Near  it  is  the 
volcano  of  Izalco. 

SON'THETM,  sont/hime,  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of 
Neckar,  near  Ileilbronn.  Pop.  1014. 

SON'THEIM,  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  Jaxt,  near 
Ileidenheim.  Pop.  1167. 

SON'THOFEN,  sonUho'fen,  a market-town  of  Bavaria.  4 
miles  S.  E.  of  Immenstadt,  on  the  Iller,  with  1863  inhabitants, 
and  iron-fouudries. 

SONTIUS.  See  Tsonzo. 

SONTRA.  son'trA,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Hesse  Cassel, 
province  of  Nieder-IIesseu,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Cassel.  P.  1749, 

SON  YE,  so-nF,  a town  of  Hindostan,  in  Rajpootana,  20 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Ahmedriuggur. 

SOOBASHI,  SOUB.VCIli  or  SUBASCHI,  soobl'sbee,  wrib 
ten  also  SUB.ASCHO,  a small  maritime  town  of  Circassia, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  about  90  miles  S.E.  of  Anapa. 

SOOBTSOV,  ZOUBTZOV,  SUBZOW,  soobt-sov',  or  ZOOBT- 
SOV/,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  'Tver,  on  the  Volga. 
Pop.  3000. 

SOOBUNREKHA  or  SUBUNREEKA.  soo-bQn-ree'lil. 
(“the  gold  line.”)  a river  of  Briti.sh  India,  presidency  ot 
Bengal,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  Piply,  after  a S.E. 
course  of  250  miles,  for  the  last  20  of  which  it  is  navisrablo. 

SOO-CIIOW-FOO.*  soo'chow'foo'.  or  SOO-'TCHOO.  soo'chcwy, 
written  also  SU-CIIEW  and  SOU-'I'CHEOU-FOU,*  a town  of 
China,  province  of  Ki.angson,  on  a lake  in  the  line  of  (he  Im- 
perial Canal,  and  in  the  fairest,  richest,  and  most  populous 
district  of  China,  125  miles  S.E.  of  Nanking.  It  consists  of 
the  town  proper,  surrounded  by  walls  about  10  miles  in 
circuit,  and  of  four  suburbs  of  great  extent.  It  contains  an 
immense  floating  population.  It  is  completely  intersected 
by  canals,  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  several  of  which 


• See  note  on  page  1763. 
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are  substantially  built  of  granite.  It  is  celebrated  through- 
out China  for  the  splendor  of  its  buildings,  the  beauty  of 
its  terraces  and  gardens,  and  the  excellence  of  its  manufac- 
tures, including  silk  goods,  said  to  be  superior  in  variety  and 
richness  to  those  of  any  other  town  in  the  empire;  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  glass,  lacquered  ware,  paper,  and  numerous 
articles  in  iron,  ivory,  wood,  horn,  &c.  The  trade  in  the.se 
articles,  and  in  the  general  produce  of  the  country,  is  very 
extensive,  and  the  signs  of  prosperity  are  everywhere  visi- 
ble, the  whole  road  to  Shanghai,  about  40  miles  E.S.K.,  pre- 
senting a continuous  range  of  towns  and  villages,  while  the 
environs  are  covered  with  orchards,  gardens,  mulberry-plan- 
tations, and  highly  cultivated  fields  of  cotton,  rice,  wheat. 
Pop.  said  to  exceed  that  of  Nanking,  and  conjectured 
not  to  be  fiir  short  of  2,000,000. 

SOODAK,  SOUDAK  or  SUDAK,  soo'dSk',  a maritime 
town  ot  the  Crimea,  in  South  Russia.  22  miles  S.W.  of  Kaffa. 

SOODAX,  SOUDAN  or  SUDAN,  .son'd^n',  more  correctly 
BELKD  ES-SOODAN,  be-lM'  ^s  soo'd^iP,  “the  Land  of  the 
Blacks,”  called  also  NIGRITIA,  ne-grish'e-a,  (Ger.  Nigritien, 
ne-gree'te-en ; Er.  Nigritie,  nee’gree'teef,)  a vast  region  of 
Central  Africa,  the  limits  of  which  are  undefined,  but  it  is 
understood  to  be  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Kordofan,  on  the  S. 
by  the  parallel  of  lat.  6°  N.,  on  the  W.  by  Senegambia,  and 
on  the  N.  by  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  The  E.  portion  comprises 
the  basin  of  Lake  Tchad  and  Lake  Fittre,  and  the  N.  the 
course  of  the  Upper  Niger.  From  the  meagre  accounts  of 
travellers,  the  greater  part  of  the  snfface  appears  to  be  flat, 
except  in  the  S.,  where  it  is  said  to  be  hilly. 

SODDEN,  so'den,  a town  of  Ilesse-Cassel.  Nieder-Hessen, 
on  the  Werra,  opposite  Allendorf,  with  extensive  salt-works, 
which  produce  about  300U  tons  of  salt  annually.  Pop.  1200. 

SOODEN,  sodden,  a watering-place  of  Nassau,  3 miles 
N.W.  of  Hochst,  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

SOODOGDA,  soo-dog'dii,  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  20  miles  S.E.  of  Vladimeer.  on  the  Soodogda.  Pop.  15t>0. 

SOODOST,  SOUDOST  or  SUDOST,  soo'dost',  a river  of 
Russia,  rises  in  the  government  of  Orel,  flows  a southerly 
course  of  about  100  miles  through  the  government  of  Tcher- 
nigov,  and  joins  the  Desna  on  the  right. 

SOOEB  or  SOUI,  soo'ee,  a town  of  China,  province  of  IIoo- 
pe,  capital  of  a district.  95  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vootchang. 

SOOl-CHING-BAO,  soo'ee  ching  bd'o,  KOOR-KAltA-OOS- 
SO.N  or  KOUR-KAR  A-OUSSON,  koor  k^-rd-oos-sont,  a town 
of  Chinese  Toorkistan,  190  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ooroomtsee. 

SOOI-DING-CHING,  soo'ee  ding  ching,  a town  of  China, 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Eelee. 

SOOI-KOW  or  SUI-KOW,  soo'ee  kdw,  a town  of  China, 
province  of  F’okien,  on  the  Min,  N.W.  of  F’oo-Choo,  Pop. 
6000. 

SOOJA,  SOUD.TA,  soo'jd,  or  SUDSIIA,  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  54  miles  S.  of  Koorsk.  It  is  surrounded 
by  numerous  orchards  and  kitchen  gardens,  in  which  the 
Inhabitants  find  their  chief  employment.  Pop.  7000. 

SOOKALE'NA,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale  co..  Mississippi. 

SOOK-EL-SIIOOYOOKII,  SOUK-EL-SIIOUYOUKll  or 
SUK-EL-SHU  YUKII,  .sook  M shoo'yooK',  a town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  66  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Bassorah.  Previou.sly  to  the  plague  of  1832,  it  had  up- 
wards of  10,000  inhabitants ; it  is  still  the  seat  of  an  active 
inland  commerce,  and  has  an  export  trade  in  horses,  esteem- 
ed the  best  in  this  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 

SOOKERTAL,  soo'ker-tdl',  a fortified  town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  Upper  Provinces,  on  the  Ganges, 
35  miles  S.W.  of  Ilurdwar.  Lat.  29°  28'  N.,  Ion.  78°  E. 

SOOKGOOM-KALlO,  SOUKGOUM-KALE  or  SOKHOUM- 
KALE,  soo'Koom'  kd-l.V,  a town  and  fort  of  Russia,  in 
Abkasia.  on  the  Black  Sea,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Anapa.  It  was 
a place  of  some  importance,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  ancient  S/’hastnpnlis,  but  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
very  dilapidated  state.  It  was  f)rmerly  an  important  'i'urk- 
Ish  post,  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1791.  It  is  fortified,  and 
occupied  by  a Russian  garrison. 

SOOKHONA,  SOUKIIONA,  SUKIIONA  or  SUCIIONA, 
soo-Ko'ni,  a river  of  Russia,  government  of  Vologda,  rises  in 
Lake  Koobinsk,  flows  mostly  E.,  past  Totma  and  Oostioog- 
Velikee,  and  near  the  latter  town  joins  the  Yoog  to  form  the 
Dwina.  Total  course,  250  miles.  The  principal  affluents 
are  the  Vologda  and  Tolchma.  It  is  navigable,  and  forms  a 
main  route  between  Vologda  and  Archangel. 

SOO-KOO-Ii-BASEER  or  SUKU-f.rBASlR,  soo'koo'Sl  bS'- 
seer',  a town  of  Arabia,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Shehr,  on  the  S.E. 
coast.  Estimated  pop.  4500. 

SOOKS.\GOR.  sook-s^-gor',  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency and  province  of  Bengal.  31  miles  N.  of  Calcutta. 

SDOKULTEERUT,  soo-kQl-tee-rtlt',  a town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bombay.  8 miles  from  Baroach,  on 
the  Nerbudda.  Lat.  21°  48'  N.,  Ion.  73°  12'  E. 

SOOLA.  SOUL  A or  SULA.  son'll,  a river  of  Russia,  govern- 
ments of  Kharkov  and  Poltava,  joins  the  Dnieper  18  miles 
N.W.  of  Krilov,  after  a S.  course  of  200  miles. 

SOOLIMANA,  SOULI.MANA  or  SULl.MANA,  soo-le-ml'- 
nl,  a state  of  West  AiricA,  in  Senegambia.  mostly  between 
lat.  9°  and  10°  N.,  and  Ion.  9°  30'  and  11°  W.,  enclosed  by 
Foota-Jallon,  Sangara,  and  Limba  Capital,  Falaba.  The 


river  Rockelle  forms  a part  of  the  W.  frontier.  Several  fer 
ule  pasturages  feed  many  herds,  camels,  &c.  The  Mandift 
goes  bring  cloths,  gunpowder,  and  glasswares  into  Soolimana 
in  return  for  other  products. 

SOOLINA,  SOULINA  or  SULINA,  soo-lee'nl,  one  of  the 
principal  branches  by  Avhich  the  Danube  discharges  its  wa- 
ters into  the  Black  Sea.  within  the  Russian  government  of 
Bessarabia.  It  is  the  most  frequented  branch,  and  is  used 
for  transporting  immense  quantities  of  corn,  chiefly  for  the 
Briti.sh  market;  but  the  bar  at  the  mouth  renders  the  rive: 
very  difficult  of  access,  even  to  vessels  of  moderate  tonnage. 
Early  in  1854  the  Ru.ssians  further  impeded  the  navigation 
by  sinking  several  vessels  full  of  stones  at  the  mouth  of  >his 
stream. 

SOOLINA,  SOULINA  or  SULINA,  a town  or  villaae  of 
Rus.sia,  in  Bessarabia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Soolina, 
with  a Russian  custom-hou.se.  It  is  composed  of  a double 
row  of  one-storied  wooden  houses,  straggling  along  the  river 
side,  with  a dreary  marsh  behind  them.  Mo.st  of  the  houses 
are  built  upon  piles  in  the  midst  of  pools  of  putrid  water. 

SOU' LOO' (or  SULUK)  ISLANDS.  (Sp.  Jo/o.  Ho'loj  an  archi- 
pelago of  the  I ndian  Ocean,  between  the  Mindoro  or  Sooloo  Sea 
on  the  N.,  the  Celebes  Sea  on  the  S.,  the  island  of  Borneo  on 
the  S.W.,  and  that  of  Mindanao  on  the  N.E. ; and  betwc-en 
lat.  4°  44'  and  6°  56'  N.,  and  Ion.  119°  30'  and  122°  30'  E. ; 
length  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  about  200  miles.  It  consists  of 
nearly  150  islands,  most  of  them  very  small,  and  divided 
into  three  groups,  named  respectively  after  the  three  prin- 
cipal islands,  Baseelan  in  the  N.E.,  Sooloo  in  the  cetitre.  and 
Tawee-Tawee  in  the  S.W.  Baseelan,  situated  S.  of  the  fortress 
of  Samboanga,  on  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Mindanao,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a strait  about  15  miles  wide,  is  of 
an  oblong  form,  about  42  miles  long  by  6 miles  broad  ; low 
towards  the  coast,  but  mountainous  in  the  interior;  it  is 
well  wooded,  abounding  in  picturesque  scenery,  and  very 
fertile.  The  only  other  island  of  this  group  deserving  of 
notice  is  Pilas,  situated  W.  of  Baseelan,  about  6 miles  long 
from  N.  to  S. ; low  and  narrow  in  the  S.,  but  widening  out 
and  rising  into  mountains  in  the  N.  Sooloo,  of  an  elongated 
form,  stretching  35  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  with  a breadth  of  5 
miles  to  10  miles,  has  an  elevated  surface,  rising  occasionally 
into  mountains  of  remarkable  appearance,  abounds  in  ma.g- 
nificent  scenery,  and  is  well  wooded  and  fertile.  Among  the 
valuable  timber-trees  are  teak  and  sandal  woods ; and  among 
the  fruits,  cocoa  and  areca  nuts,  bananas,  mangoes,  and 
oranges.  Wild  boars  and  deer  are  common ; an<i  oxen,  swine, 
goats,  and  poultry  are  abundant.  The  fishing  along  the 
coast  is  very  productive,  and  employs  a large  number  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  other  chief  islands  of  this  group  are  Pala  on  the  S.,  and 
a small  group  called  the  Tapul  Isles  on  the  S.S.W.  Tawee- 
Tawee.  the  last  of  three  principal  islands,  is  situated  near  the 
peninsula  of  Unsang,  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Borneo 
is  about  35  miles  long  from  N.E.  to  S.W. ; has  a very  elevated 
and  mountainous  surface,  making  it  visible  at  the  distance  of 
above  30  miles : is  densely  w’ooded.  and  ha.«  a large  lake,  called 
Boe-dato,  (boo-dd'to',)  situated  near  its  centre.  Another  lake, 
or  rather  arm  of  the  sea.  situated  in  the  S.E.,  and  called  Don 
gon.  forms  an  admirable  natural  harbor.  Yery  little  is 
known  of  this  island  ; the  oysters  on  its  coa.sts,  and  those  of 
several  other  of  its  islets,  are  said  to  contain  excellent  pearls. 
The  whole  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago  is  under  the  sway  of  a 
despotic  sultan,  and  the  inhabitants,  evidently  of  Malay 
origin,  of  the  kind  of  which  the  Spaniards  of  the  Philippines 
apply  the  common  name  of  Moro.s,  are  generally  represented 
as  cruel  and  treacherous.  Their  aggregate  pop.  is  estimated 
at  200,000. 

SOOLOO.  also  called  SOUNG.  the  principal  town  of  the 
Sooloo  Archipelago,  situated  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island 
of  its  own  name,  has  a good  roadstead,  with  anchorage 
in  18  to  20  fathoms  on  a loose  sandy  bottom;  it  is  defended 
by  several  forts  mounted  with  very  defective  cannon;  and 
though  generally  composed  of  huts,  has  some  houses  of  more 
ambitious  appearance,  among  which  are  the  sultan’s  palace, 
a small  mosque,  a tomb  called  that  of  Shah-Sujah.  and  the 
residences  of  several  datoos  or  chiefs.  The  tiade  of  the 
whole  island  centres  here,  and  is  carried  on  to  some  extent 
with  Manila,  but  one  of  its  most  important  items  is  the  pro- 
duce of  piratical  expeditions,  to  which  the  inhabitants  are 
much  addicted.  Pop.  of  the  town.  6000. 

SOOLOO,  SEA,  or  SEA  OF  MINDO'RO,  extends  between 
lat.  5°  and  10°  N..  and  Ion.  117°  and  123°  E. 

SOOMSIIOO,  SOUMSIIOO  or  SUMSIIU,  .soom'.shoo,  one 
of  the  Koorile  Island.s,  about  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cape  Lo- 
patka,  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka.  It 
is  about  10  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  the  number 
of  shoals  between  it  and  Cape  Lopatka  is  supposed  to  have 
been  once  united  to  it.  Its  centre  is  in  lat.  50°  46'  N.,  Ion 
156°  26'  E. 

SOOMY.  SOUMY  or  SUMY,  soo'meo,  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  83  miles  N.W.  of  Kharkov,  on  the  Psiol 
It  is  surrounded  by  earthen  ramparts  and  a fosse,  and  de- 
fended by  a citadel.  Pop.  12.000. 

SOOMY,  SOUMY  or  SUMY,  soo'mee,  a lake  of  Sil>eria.  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  government  of  'Tomsk,  near  the  right 
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oank  of  the  Irtish.  Length  from  N.  to  S.,  about  55  miles; 
t'Teadth.  about  35  miles. 

SOON  A 51.  soo'ndm^  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Pattialah. 

SOONDA.  sooiPdi.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bomb.ty,  55  miles  S.W.  of  Darwar.  Lat.  14°  03'  N.,  Ion.  74° 
68'  E. 

SOONDERDTIOOG,  a town  of  British  India.  See  Mat.w  vn. 

SOONDEllSEE,  soon'der-see',  a town  of  Central  India, 
in  the  Gwalior  dominions,  on  the  Kali  Sinde,  21  miles  S.W. 
of  Shujahwulpoor. 

SOON'DOOK'.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras. 23  miles  W.  of  Bellary. 

SO.l'NEl/,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  province  of  Malwah,  80 
miles  N.  of  Oojein.  Lat.  24°  33'  N..  Ion.  75°  56'  E. 

SOD'NERGONG',  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  and 
province  of  Bengal,  district,  and  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dacca, 
on  the  Brahmapootra.  It  has  manufactures  of  fine  cotton 
cloths.  Lat.  23°  39'  N.,  Ion.  90°  43'  E. 

SGONGAREE,  SOUNGARI,  SUNGARI,  soon-gd-ree'  or 
soon-gd'ree,  written  also  SONGARI,  a river  of  Mantchooria, 
rises  near  the  frontier  of  Corea,  flows  N.  and  N.E..  and  joins 
the  Amoor  or  Saghalien  River  135  miles  S.W.  of  the  influx 
of  the  Oosooree,  (Usuri.)  Total  course  estimated  at  8(i0  miles. 
It  is  deep,  easily  navigated,  and  has  numerous  affluents. 

SOGNGARTA  or  SlJUNGARIA.  soong-gd'ie-d,  written  also 
DZOONGARIA  or  DZOU.NGARIA,  (Chinese,  Thian-shan- 
ppliu)  a country  of  Central  Asia,  forming  part  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  between  lat.  41°  30'  and  48°  40'  N..  and  Ion.  75°  and 
90°  E. ; and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Russian  governments 
of  Omsk  and  Tomsk,  on  the  W.  by  the  Booriats  and  Kirgheez 
of  the  Great  Horde,  on  the  S.  by  several  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, of  which  little  is  known.  It  is  divided  into  three 
military  divisions — Eelee  in  the  S.W.,  Koor-Kara-Oosson  in 
the  centre,  and  Tarbagatai  in  the  N.E.  The  surface  consists 
chiefly  of  an  elevated  and  almost  desert  plateau,  surrounded 
and  partly  intersected  by  lofty  mountain-chains.  Numerous 
rivers  descend  from  the  mountains,  but  many  of  them,  be- 
fore attaining  much  magnitude,  disappear  in  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  or  empty  themselves  into  its  lakes.  Of  these  the 
largest  is  Balkash-Nor  or  Tengheez,  though  only  a minor  por- 
tion of  it  belongs  to  this  territory.  The  largest  of  the  others 
are  Tooz-Gool  or  Teinoortoo-Nor  in  the  S.W.,  Koorghe-Nor, 
Kaltaroshke-Nor,  and  Avar-Nor  towards  the  centre,  Kesil- 
Rachi-Nor  in  the  E.,  and  Zaisan  in  the  N.E.  Large  tracts 
are  altogether  or  nearly  unfit  for  hum.an  habitation,  but 
«orae  of  the  plains,  and  many  of  the  valleys,  are  covered 
with  good  pasture,  on  which  numerous  nomade  tribes  feed 
their  herds.  In  all  the  three  divisions  considerable  tracts 
are  under  cultivation,  and  produce  grain  of  different  kinds, 
chiefly  millet  and  barley.  N.  of  the  Eelee,  which  flows  from 
W.N.W.  to  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake  Tengheez,  extensive 
forests  occur;  towards  the  E.  are  many  marshy  trarts  covered 
with  reeds,  furnishing  shelter  to  numerous  wild  beasts. 
The  domestic  animals  are  principally  camels  and  buffaloes. 
Among  the  minerals  are  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  it  is  .said 
also  coal.  Salt  is  obtained  in  abundance,  both  from  salt- 
lakes  and  from  mines.  Soongaria  was  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Oo-sun,  who  appear  to  have  been  completely  dis- 
tinguished from  the  neighboring  nations  by  having  blue 
eyes  and  red  beards.  About  the  sixth  century  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Turks,  who,  after  remaining  master  for  se- 
veral centui'ies.  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  victorious  arms 
of  Jenghis  Khan  and  his  Mongols.  The  Mongols  became 
divided  into  two  great  cla.sses  — Mongols  proper  and  Eleu- 
thes  or  Calraucks.  The  latter  were  long  held  in  subjection 
by  the  former,  but  at  last  the  Calmucks  threw  off  the  yoke, 
and  one  of  the.se  tribes,  called  Soongars  or  Soongarians, 
having  greatly  distinguished  themselves,  gave  their  name 
to  the  country.  About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Emperor  of  China,  after  a long  and  bloody  war.  effected 
the  subjugation  of  Soongaria.  and,  in  1754,  riveted  his 
authority  more  firmly  by  putting  down  an  insurrection  in 
which  1.000.000  Eleuthes  are  said  to  have  perished.  Since 
that  period  Soongaria  has  been  treated  as  a ChiTiese  province. 

SOO.NGHUR,  soon'gur^  a town  of  India,  in  a detached 
district  of  the  Baroda  dominions,  46  miles  S.  of  Surat. 

SOONGNUM,  soong'nilmt,  a large  and  populous  village  of 
Thibet,  on  the  Rushkolang.  a tributary  of  the  Sutlej,  N. 
of  the  Himalayas.  Lat.  31°  48'  N..  Ion.  78°  28'  E. 

SOONKAUR,  soon'kawrt,  (Hindoo,  Suncara,)  a town  of 
India,  in  Deccan,  Nizam’s  dominions,  22  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Aurungabad. 

SOONTH.  soont’h,  a town  and  fort  of  West  Ilindostan, 
dominions  of  Odeypoor.  40  miles  S.  of  Doongarpoor. 

SOONUR,  a town  of  India.  See  Jooneer. 

SOONWALD.  son'vfrilt,  an  elevated  plateau  of  Germany, 
terminating  abruptly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near 
Bacharach. 

SO-OO.T-BOLAK  or  SO-UJ-BOLAK,  sQ  ooj  boMik',  a town 
of  North  Persia,  province  of  Azerbaijan,  capital  of  district, 
20  miles  S.  of  Lake  Ooroomeeyah,  on  a river  which  loses 
Itself  in  a marshy  lake  12  miles  N.  It  consists  of  about 
1200  houses,  inhabited  by  Jews,  Nestorian  Christians,  and 
lioords.  Its  vicinity  is  carefully  cultivated. 
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I SOOPOI,  SOUPOI  or  SUPOI,  sootpoi,  a river  of  Russia, 

; traverses  Poltava,  and  flowing  S.,  joins  the  Dnieper  on  tlie 
' left.  Total  cour.se.  110  miles. 

j SOO'POQIP.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
district,  and  62  miles  N.E.  of  Goruckpoor,  on  the  Gunduck. 

SOOR,  SOUR  or  SUR,  soor,  a seaport  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Arabia,  dominions,  and  90  miles  S.E.  of  Muscat,  on  a deep 
Lagoon,  in  lat.  22°  37'  N..  Ion.  59°  36'  E.  It  is  a mere  colleo 
tion  of  huts,  but  its  inhabitants  have  many  vessels  which 
trade  to  India  and  Africa. 

.SOOR,  SOUR  or  TSOUR,  soor.  (anc.  Ti/frus  or  Ti/re;  Gr. 
Tupwf,)  a seaport  town  of  Syria,  pashalic,  and  28  miles  N.N.E 
of  Acre,  on  the  E.  part  of  a peninsula,  about  1 mile  in  length, 
which  in  anti(iuity  was  the  insular  site  of  the  famous  mari- 
time city  of  Tyre.  In  1837  it  suffered  from  a severe  earth- 
quake, by  which  its  walls  and  buildings  were  greatly  dilapi- 
dated, and  its  population  reduced  to  about  5000.  of  whom  one- 
half  are  Christians,  and  the  other  Turks.  It  appears  to  have 
no  remarkable  edifice : but  on  the  peninsula  are  the  ruins  of 
a large  Greek  cathedral,  and  various  traces  of  ancient  struc- 
tures, with  some  cisterns,  apparently  connected  with  exten- 
sive water-works,  and  an  aqueduct  at  Ras-el-Ain,  on  the 
mainland,  about  2 miles  distant.  Its  port,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  artificial  isthmus,  (formed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
during  his  memorable  siege  of  Tyre,)  is  now  so  choked  as  to 
be  unfit  for  any  but  small  vessels;  and  the  trade  of  this 
ancient  emporium  of  the  East  has  now  dwindled  to  small 
exports  of  tobacco,  cotton,  charcoal,  and  fuel. 

SOORA,  SOURA  or  SURA,  sooh  d,  a river  of  Russia,  chiefly 
in  the  governments  of  Penza  and  Simbeersk,  after  a N. 
course  of  400  miles,  joins  the  Volga  at  Vasil,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Nizhnee-Novgood. 

SOORA  BA  YA.  See  Soer.abay.a. 

SOORAKARTA  or  .SOORAKERTA.  See  Soerakarta. 

SOORAZH.  SOURAJ,  soo-rdzh',  written  al.so  SSURASH,  a 
town  of  Rus.sia.  government,  113  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tchernigov. 

SOORAZH.  SOURAJ.  SURAJ  or  SSURASH,  a town  of  Rus- 
sia. government,  and  25  miles  N.E.  of  Vitebsk.  Pop.  2000 

SOORGOOT,  SOURGOUT.  SURGUT  or  SURGHUT,  .soor- 
goot/.  sometimes  called  SOORGOOTOl  or  SURGUTOI.  a town 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  government,  and  209  miles  N.E.  of  Tobolsk, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Obi.  Pop.  1500. 

SOORMAH.  soor'ma,  a river  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  after  a W.  and  S.  course  of  200  miles  joins  the 
Barak,  an  affluent  of  the  Brahmapootra,  20  miles  S.  of  Az- 
merigunge. 

SOOROOGA,  SOUROUGA  or  SURUGA,  soo-roo^gi,  a 
populous  maritime  town  of  .lapan,  in  the  island  of  Niphon, 
capital  of  a province,  on  the  Bay  of  Totomina.  90  miles  S.W. 
of  Yeddo.  It  has  an  imperial  palace,  and  manufactures  of 
colored  paper  and  mats. 

SOORUJGHUR,  soo-ruj-gfirL  a town  of  Ilindostan,  in  the 
protected  Sikh  Territory,  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Belaspoor. 

SOO'RUJPOORL  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  district  of  Boolundshahur,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Delhi. 

SOOMlY,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  53  miles  S.W.  of  Moorshedabad. 

SOOS,  SOUS  or  SUS,  soos.  a river  of  Africa,  in  Morocco, 
rises  in  Mount  Atlas,  and,  after  a W.  course  of  130  miles, 
enters  the  Atlantic  5 miles  S.  of  Agadir. 

SOOS,  SOUS  or  SUS,  the  southermost  province  of  Mo- 
rocco, mostly  between  lat.  28°  30'  and  30°  30'  N.,  and  Ion. 
10°  and  14°  W..  having  N.  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  E. 
Mount  Atlas,  S.  the  Desert,  and  W.  the  Atlantic.  Estimated 
area.  28,686  square  miles.  Pop.  700,000.  It  is  divided  by 
the  river  Tesset  into  Soos  el  Adna,  which  is  wholly  subordi- 
nate to  Morocco,  aTid  Soos-el-Acsa,  consisting  of  only  tributary 
districts.  The  principal  towns  are  Terodant,  Agadir,  Messa, 
and  Noon. 

SOOS,  sous,  SUS,  soos,  or  SUSAN,  soo'sdnt,  (anc.  Sana,) 
a ruined  city  of  Persia,  province  of  Khoozistan,  (anc.  Stisi- 
ana,)  the  remains  of  which,  on  the  W.bank  of  the  Clioaspes, 
50  tniles  W.  of  Shooster,  comprise  numerous  mound.s. 

SOOSA,  SOUSA  or  SUSA.  soo's3,  a fortified  seaport  town 
of  North  Africa,  in  'runis,  40  miles  S.  of  Hammamet.  on  the 
S.W.  shore  of  its  gulf.  Pop.  10,000.  It  has  a port  adapted 
for  large  vessels,  handsome  mosques,  good  bazaars,  and 
manuftrctures  of  woollen  cloths,  shoes,  and  linens. 

SOOSAM-ADASSI.  See  Samos. 

SOOSIGHIRLEE-SOO,  SUSIGHIRLI-SU,  soo'-se-ghir'lee' 
so',  (anc.  Maces>tus.)  a river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  rises 
in  the  Lake  of  Simaul.  and  joins  the  Rhyndacus  about  12 
miles  S.  of  its  mouth  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

SOOSNEER',  a town  of  Central  India,  in  the  Gwalior 
dominions,  41  miles  W.  of  Rajghur, 

SOOTOHOO  or  SOOTCHOO-FOO.  See  Soo-chow-poo. 

SOOT'H ILL,  township  of  England,  co.  York,  West  Riding. 

SOOTOOKO  or  SOUTOUKO.  soo'too-ko'.  a village  of  West 
Africa,  in  Wooli.  Lat.  13°  29'  N..  Ion.  13°  5.5'  bV. 

SOG'TY,  a town  of  Biitish  India,  presidency  of  Bengal, 
30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Moorshedabad.  Lat.  24°  26'  N , ]ca.  88® 
2'  E. 

SOOY’S  INN,  a post-office  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey. 

SOOZDAL.  SOUZDAL  or  SUZDAL,  sooz'd^P,  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  22  miles  N.  of  Vladimeer,  on  th* 
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Kamenka.  Pop.  2400.  Its  Jcreml,  or  fortress,  has  the  resi- 
dence of  its  former  archbishops,  and  church  of  the  tenth 
century. 

SOPCnOP'PY.  a post-office  of  Wakulla  co.,  Florida. 

SOPETRAN,  so-pA-trdiP,  a town  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada,  department  of  Cundinamarca,  province,  and  10 
miles  S.  of  Antioquia,  on  the  Cauca. 

SOPHIA,  so-fee'l,  (Bulgarian  Triaditza.  tre-l-ditAsi,)  a city 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  capital  of  a sanjak.  on  the 
grand  route  from  Constantinple  to  Belgrade,  85  miles  S.E.  of 
Nista.  Lat.  42°  37'  N.,  Ion.  23°  26'  E.  Pop.  50,000.  It  is 
meanly  built;  but  it  is  reported  to  have  30  mo.sques  and  10 
ch  urches,  with  hot-baths,  and  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
silk  fabrics,  leather  and  tobacco,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  a 
begler-bey,  and  the  see  of  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishops. It  was  founded  by  Justinian  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Sardica. 

SOPHIA,  su-feefa,  or  SAINT  SOPHIA,  a town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  il  miles  S.  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  railway.  It  contains  a remarkable 
church,  built  in  imitation  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople. 
Near  it  is  the  imperial  palace  of  Tsarkoe  selo.  Pop.  700. 

SO  PING,  a state  of  Celebes.  See  Soepa. 

SOP'LKY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  on  the  Avon. 

SOPUR,  so-poor^(?)  a town  of  Oashmere,  20  niles  W.N.W.  of 
Serinasur. 

SOP'WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

soil  A,  sofrd,  a city  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
on  the  Garigliano,  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Frosinone,  in  the  Pon- 
tifical States.  Pop.  8000.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a height, 
on  which  are  the  remains  of  a Gothic  castle,  and  the  walls 
of  ancient  Sora.  It  has  a cathedral,  and  various  other 
churches. 

SORAGNA,  so-rdn'yi,  (L.  Soranea,)  a town  of  Northern 
Italy,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Parma,  with  a parish  church,  a lai’ge 
and  magnificent  palace,  with  marble  sculptures.  Pop.  5312. 

SORANO,  so-ra'no,  a village  of  Tuscany,  5 miles  N.E.  of 
Pitigliano;  it  is  walled.  Pop.  1083. 

SORATA,  so-ri'tJ,  a town  of  Bolivia,  in  the  Andes,  de- 
partment, and  57  miles  N.W.  of  La  Paz,  province  of  Lare- 
caja,  8850  feet  above  sea-level.  Pop.  1200.  A few  miles  S. 
are  the  two  peaks  of  Sorata,  the  one  21,013  feet,  and  the 
other  21.286  feet  high. 

SUilAU,  sorrow,  or  ZOROWE,  tso-ro'^;l,  a town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg.  56  miles  S.S.E.  of  Frankfort,  on 
(he  railway  from  Berlin  to  Silesia.  Pop.  6740.  It  has  an 
orphan  asylum,  a gymniisium,  and  manuflictures  of  woollens 
and  linens. 

S0R.A,YA,  a river  of  Portugal.  See  Zatas. 

S0RBA.no  di  ROMAGNA,  soR-bi'no  dee  ro-m2n'y3,  a 
village  of  Tinscany,  on  the  Savio.  P.1014. 

soil  BAS,  soR/bis,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  25  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Almeria.  Pop.  5422. 

SOil/BIE  or  SOR^BY,  a maritime  pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Wigton ; the  village  is  well  built,  and  has  a damask  factory. 

SORBOLO, sorOjo-Io,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  7 miles 
N.E.  of  Parma,  on  the  Enza.  Pop.  3397. 

SORCY,  soR'seeL  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Meuse,  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Commercy,  on  the  Meuse.  P.  1489. 

SOIIDES,  soRd,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Landes, 
12  miles  S.  of  Dax.  Pop.  1386. 

SGIIDEVOLO  soR-d;l-vo'lo,  a village  of  Piedmont,  division 
of  Turin,  province,  and  5 miles  W.N.W.  of  Biella.  Pop  2127- 

SORDI.  soR/dee,  or  PETALIDHA.  pA  ti-leed^i,  an  island 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Crete,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Fort  Grabusa, 
Lat.  35°  34'  N.,  Ion.  23°  27'  E. 

SOKE,  soR,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Lan- 
des. 28  miles  N.  of  Mont-de-Marsan.  Pop.  1740. 

SOllEL.  so-rSP,  or  WILLIA.M  HENRY,  a post-village  of 
Canada  East.  co.  of  Richelieu,  45  miles  N.E.  of  Montreal,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  River,  at  its 
mouth  in  Lake  St.  Peter.  It  has  bariacks,  docks,  an  arse- 
nal, a quay,  and  a small  fort.  Pop.  in  1852,  3424. 

SOIIELL.  a town  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  co.  of  Pembroke, 
on  Pitt  Water,  an  inlet  of  North  Bay,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Ho- 
bart 'Town. 

SOIIELL,  CAPE,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  entrance  into  Macquarrie  Harbor.  Lat.  42°  10'  S.,  Ion. 
115°  U'  E. 

SORELLI  ROCKS,  in  the  Mediterranean.  See  Galita. 

SORESINA,  so-rd-see^ni,  a market-town  of  Lombardy, 
14  miles  N.W.  of  Cremona,  between  the  Oglio  and  Adda. 
Pop.  5000. 

SOIIEZE,  so'raiz^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn, 
14  miles  S.W.  of  Castres.  Pop.  in  1852,  2826. 

SOIIGONO,  soR-go'no,  a village  on  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
Ji  vision  of  Cagliari,  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Busachi.  Pop.  1188. 

SOIlGOSON,  soR-go-son^  a village  of  the  Philippines, 
island  of  Luzon,  province,  and  30  miles  S,  by  E.  of  Albay. 
Lat.  12°  52'  12"  N,,  ion,  123°  52'  E.  It  has  a large  and  good 
harbor, 

SOltGUE,  soRQ,  a small  river  of  France,  rises  in  the  cele- 
brated fountain  of  Vauclu.se,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse, 
ind  joins  the  Rhone  5 miles  N,of  Avignon,  after  a W.  course 
f 20  miles. 
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SORGUES,  soRG,  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the  depart 
ment  of  Aveyron,  flows  W.N.W.,  and  joins  the  Dourdon  aftei 
a course  of  above  30  miles,  of  which  18  are  used  for  boating. 

SORGUES.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Vaucluse,  on 
the  Sorgue,  and  on  the  railway  from  Lyons  to  Avignon,  5 
miles  N.E.  of  Avignon.  Pop.  in  1852.  3300. 

SORI,  so^’ee,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of 
Genoa,  near  Recco.  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Pop.  1909. 
SORIA,  the  Italian  name  of  Syria,  which  .see. 

SORIA,  so're-d.  a province  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile.  Area, 
5770  square  miles.  Agriculture  employs  the  greater  part 
of  the  population.  Pop.  140.000. 

SORIA,  a city  of  Spain,  capital  of  a province,  on  the 
Douro,  51  miles  S.S.E.  of  Logrofio.  Pop.  3.372.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  silk  fabrics,  and  trade  in  wool ; 3 miles  N.are  the 
ruins  conjectured  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Numantia. 

SORIANO,  so-re-d^no,  a market-town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pon- 
tifical States,  7 miles  E.  of  Viterbo.  Pop.  2490. 

SORIANO,  a market-town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  II..  8 miles  S.E.  of  Monteleone.  Pop.  .3000. 

SORIASCO,  so-re-ls'ko,  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  divi- 
sion of  Alessandria,  province,  and  15  miles  E.  of  Voghera, 
near  the  Aversa.  Pop.  1632. 

SORI  SOLE,  so-re-so^lA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince, and  3 miles  N.W.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  1517. 

SOIULEY,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Tennessee. 
SORLINGUES,  the  French  name  of  the  Soilly  Isles,  which 
see. 

SORN,  a parish  and  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  3 
miles  E.  of  Mauchline.  The  Castle  of  Sorn  is  W.  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

SORN  AC,  soR'n^Kt,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
ofCorreze,  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ussel.  Pop.  in  1852,  1083. 

SORN  AY,  soR'ni',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Sa6ne-et-Loire,  5 miles  W.  of  Louhans.  Pop  1500. 

SOROCABA,  so-ro-k^'bi.  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and 
50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  the  river  Sorocabo,  an 
affluent  of  the  Tiete.  Pop.  12,000.  It  has  a brisk  trade  in 
cattle;  its  district  is  fertile,  and  coffee  and  tobacco  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated. 

SOllOE,  so'ro'  or  so^'o'eh,  almost  sotruh'yeh,  a town  of 
Denmark,  island  of  Seeland,  on  the  small  Lake  of  Sorbe,  18 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Corsoer.  Pop.  856.  it  has  a celebrated 
academy. 

SOROE,  a large  island  of  Norway,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Fin- 
mark,  lat.  70°  40'  N.,  Ion.  22°  to  24°  E.,  and  separated  by 
Sorbe  Sound  from  the  island  of  Seeland. 

SOROII,  so'r6'(?)  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  district  of  Cuttack,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Balasore. 

SOROKA,  so-ro'kd,  a village  of  Russia,  government,  and 
170  miles  W.  of  Archa:/  gel,  on  a rocky  island  in  the  White 
Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  tLe  Vig,  with  a harbor,  and  about  500 
inhabitants,  mostly  fishers. 

SOROKA,  a market-town  of  Russia,  province  of  Bessarabia, 
on  the  Dniester,  78  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kishenev. 

SOROKSAR,  so'rok'saR',  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co., 
and  18  miles  from  Pesth.  Pop.  3518. 

SOROTCHINSKAIA  or  SOROTCIIINSKAJA,  so-rotch- 
in-skUd,  a strong  fort  of  Russia,  government  of  Orenboorg, 
on  the  Samara,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Boozoolook.  Pop.  1600.  It 
is  the  most  important  fortress  on  the  Samara. 

SOR'RAPOOR/,  a town  of  India,  in  Deccan,  Nizam’s  du 
minions,  75  miles  S.E.  of  Bejapoor. 

SOR  RAYA,  a river  of  Portugal.  See  Zatas. 

SOlUREL  HILL,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wicklow, 

4 miles  S.E.  of  Blessington.  Height,  1915  feet. 

SOIPREL  HORSE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SORRENTO,  sor-rJuRo.  (anc.  SurrfnHum.)  a maritime 
town  of  Naples,  district,  and  7 miles  S.W.  of  Castel-a-mare,  on 
the  promontory  which  bounds  the  Bay  of  Naples  on  the  S. 
Pop.  10,000.  It  i.s  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  vicinity, 
and  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  its  climate.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  manufactures  of  silk,  and  various  Greek  and  Ro- 
man antiquities.  Tasso  was  born  here  in  1544. 

SORREN'rO,  PIANO  DI,  pe-i'no  dee  soR-R^n'to.  border- 
ing the  Bay  of  Naples,  has  numerous  villages,  with  orange 
and  lemon  groves. 

SORRENTO,  PROMONTORY  OF.  between  the  Bays  of 
Naples,  and  Salerno,  15  miles  in  length,  terminates  in  Cape 
Campanello,  opposite  Capri. 

SORSO.  sor'sO;  a market-town  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 
division,  and  6 miles  N.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  4073. 

SORTELHA,  soR-t&Pyi,  a fortified  town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira,  7 miles  E.  of  Belmonte. 

SORVILLAN,  soR-veel-y3n',  a village  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lu.sia,  about  40  miles  from  Granada.  Pop.  1640. 

SOS,  s6s,  (anc.  SdiaHum  Op'pidum.)  a walled  town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  56  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sarago.ssa.  Pop. 
2822.  In  its  castl«»  Fredinand,  King  of  Aragon,  was  born 
in  1453. 

SOSA,  so'sS,  a market-town  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau, 

5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Schwarzenberg.  Pop.  1757,  engaged  in 
iron-mines,  and  in  manuliudures  of  vitriol  and  lace. 

SOSNA  BYSTRAIA,  sos'nd  bis-trPi,  or  The  RAPID,  a 
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river  of  European  Russia,  affluent  of  the  Don,  government  j 
of  Orel,  after  an  E.  course  of  130  miles,  joins  the  Don  18  j 
mi'es  E.N.E.  of  Yelets. 

80SNA  riKIIAlA,  sos'nil  te-Ki'd,  a river  of  European  , 
Russia,  goternmeut  of  Voronezh,  after  an  E.  course  of  100  i 
miles,  joins  the  Don  16  miles  N.E.  of  Ostrogoisk.  j 

SOSMTSA,  sos-nit'si,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  | 
64  miles  E.  of  Tchernigov.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  a cathedral, 
iind  3 large  annual  markets. 

SOSPELLO,  sos-pM'lo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian 
States,  division,  and  16  miles  N.E.  of  Nice.  Pop.  4000. 

SOST,  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia.  See  Soest. 

SOSTE,  sos^ti,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  II.,  S.S.W.  of  Catanzaro.  Pop.  1650. 

SOSTEGNO,  sos-tSiPyo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Turin,  12  miles,  E.N.E.  of  Biella.  Pop.  1421. 

SOSVA  or  SOSWA,  sos'vi,  a river  of  Siberia,  government 
of  Perm,  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  after  a S.E.  course 
of  170  miles,  joins  the  Lovda  to  form  the  Tavda. 

SOSVA  or  SOSWA,  a river  of  Siberia,  government  of 
Tobolsk,  joins  the  Obi  at  Berezov.  Length,  350  miles. 

SOT'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SOT  DE  FERRER,  sot  di  fea-RaiR/,  a village  of  Spain,  in 
Valencia,  30  miles  from  Castellon-de-la-Plana.  Pop.  1391. 

S()TERN,  so^tern,  a village  of  Oldenburg.  Pop.  1033. 

SOTIPERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SOTIATUM  OPPIDUM.  See  Sos. 

SOTTLLO  DE  LA  ABRADA,  so-teePyo  di  \l  i-nWok,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  S.  of  Avila.  Pop.  1040. 

SOTOANNE,  so-to4nu/,  agroupofthe  Carolines,  nearlat. 
6°  30'  N.,  Ion.  153°  30'  E.  It  consists  of  more  than  60  islets. 

SOTO  DE  CAMEROS,  so'to  da  kd-m.Vroce,  a village  of 
Spain,  Old  Castile,  17  miles  S.  ofLogrono,  on  the  Leza.  P.  2521. 

SOTO  DE  LA  VEGA,  soRo  dd  ll  vihid,  a village  of  Spain, 
province,  and  about  25  miles  from  Leon.  Pop.  1485. 

SOTO  LA  MARINA,  so'to  Id  md-ree'nd,  a village  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  state  of  Tamaulipas,  on  the  river 
Sanhuider,  25  miles  W.  of  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

SOTO  MAYOR.  See  San  Salvador  Soto  May  r. 

SOTO-Y-AMIO,  so'to  e a'me-o,  a village  of  Spain,  province 
of  Leon,  near  Murias  de  Paredes.  Pop.  994. 

SOTTEGIIEM,  sot'teh-ghSm',  or  SOTTEGEM,  a markeb 
town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  13  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Ghent.  P.  16U0.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Count  d’Egmout. 

SOT'TERLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SOTTEVILLE-LES-ROUEN,  sott'veel'  or  sot'tfh-veel'  Id 
roo-dx®',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine  Inferieure, 
with  a station  on  the  Paris  and  Havre  Railway,  4 miles  S. 
of  Rouen.  Pop.  in  1852,  4960. 

SOTTEA’ILLE,  SUR  MER,  soUt^h-veel'  suR  maiR',  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  near  the 
English  Channel,  arrondissement  of  Yvetot.  P.  1852,  4960. 

SOTTO  MARINA,  soUto  md-ree'nd,  the  southernmost  of 
the  islands  in  the  Venetian  Lagoon,  in  North  Italy,  15  miles 
S.  of  Venice.  'The  town  of  Chioggia  is  at  its  N.  extremity. 

SOTUTA,  so-too'td,  a town  of  Yucatan,  60  miles  S.E.  of 
Merida,  and  pretty  well  built. 

SOT'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

SOUBISE,  soo'beez',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cha- 
rente-Inf6rieure,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rochefort.  Pop.  678.  It 
has  mineral  springs  in  its  vicinity. 

SOUBTSOV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Soobtsov. 

SOUCIIAII  ATCII'EE,  post-office,  Tallapoosa  co.,  Alabama. 

SOUCIIEOU.  See  Soo-chow-foo. 

SOU'COOK  RIVER  rises  in  Belknap  co..  New  Hampshire, 
and  falls  into  the  Merrimack  River  in  Merrimack  county, 
about  S miles  S.E.  of  Concord. 

SOUDAK.  See  Soodak. 

SOUDAN,  a region  of  Africa.  See  Soodan. 

SOUDAN,  sooMSn®',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Deux-Sdvres,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Melle.  Pop.  834. 

SOUDAN,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire-Infe- 
rieure,  3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Chateaubriant.  Pop.  in  1852,  2339. 

SOUDAY,  soo'dd',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loir- 
et-Cher,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Vendoine.  Pop.  1483. 

SOU'DERSBURG,  a village  of  Lancaster  co..  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  'Turnpike,  9 miles  E.  of 
Lancaster. 

SOUDJA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Sooja. 

SOUDOGDA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Soodogda. 

SOU  DOST,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Soodost. 

SOUEYRA  or  SUIRA.  See  Mog adore. 

SOUKZ  or  SOUEYS.  See  Suez. 

SOUFFLENIIEIM,  soof'lldn'^m',  or  SUFFLEN,  sUf'flfiN®', 
a village  of  Fhance,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  canton  of 
Bisch wilier.  Pop.  3035. 

SOUFFRIERE,  La.  Id  soo'fre-air', a volcanoof  Guadeloupe, 
which  see. 

SOUg£,  soo'zhd',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe. 
Pop.  1450. 

SOUG/'i,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loir-et-Cher, 
15  miles  W.  of  Vendome.  Pop.  1275. 

SOUIIiyGAN  RIVER  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  running  first  N.E.  and  then  E.,  falls  into  the  Mer- 
rimack in  Hillsborough  county. 
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SOUI,  a town  of  China.  See  Sooee. 

SOUILLAC,  soo'ydk'  or  sool'ydk',  a town  of  France,  do- 
partment  of  Lot,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  at 
the  head  of  its  navigation  by  heavy  barges,  30  miles  N.  of 
Cahors.  Pop.  in  1852,  3248.  It  has  a chamber  of  commerce, 
and  trade  in  cattle,  leather,  wine,  salt,  and  timber. 

SOUILLY.  soo'yee'  or  sool'yee',  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Meuse,  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bar-le-Duc.  P.  &to, 

SO-UJ-BOLAK.  See  So-Ooj-Bolak. 

SOUKEL-SHOUYOUKIL  See  Sookel  Shootookh. 

SOUKGOUM-KALE,  Russia.  See  Sookgoom-Kal£. 

SOUKHONA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Sookhona. 

SOULAINES,  soo'lAn',  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aube,  on  the  Soulaine,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Bar-sur 
Aube.  Pop.  in  1852,  907. 

SOUL'BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

SOUL'DERN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

SOUL'DORP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

SOULIMANA.  See  Soolimana. 

SOULTZ,  soolts,  or  SOULTZ-LA-VILLE,  soolts  Id  veel.  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaut-Rhin,  15  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Colmar.  Pop.  in  1852,  3660. 

SOULTZ-LES-BAINS,  soolts  lA  BAn®,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Bas-Rhin,  11  miles  W.  of  Strasbourg,  with 
mineral  baths  and  958  inhabitants. 

SOUL'TZMA'IT,  soolts'mdtt',  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Haut-Rhin,  in  the  Vosges.  3 miles  W.  of  Rouf- 
, lach.  Pop.  in  1852,  2957. 

SOULTZ-SOUS-FOR  ETS,  soolts  soo  fo'rA/,  a town  of  France. 

I department  of  Bas-Rhin,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Wissembourg. 
Pop.  1877. 

SOUMAGNE,  soo'mdn',  a town  of  Belgium,  province,  and 
7 miles  E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  2464. 

SOU.MEANEE.  See  Sonmeanee. 

SOUMSIIOU,  one  of  the  Kooriles.  See  Soomshoo. 

SOUMY,  Russia.  See  Soomy. 

SOUND,  The,  or  OERESUND,  a narrow  strait  between 
Denmark  (island  of  Seeland)  and  Sweden,  which  connects 
the  Baltic  with  the  Cattegat  and  North  Sea.  Length,  from 
N.  to  S.,  30  miles;  breadth,  at  its  narrowest  point  between 
Elsinore  (Helsingbr)  and  Helsingborg,  3 miles;  depth,  from 
4 to  20  fathoms.  The  Danish  sovereigns  formerly  possessed 
the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  strait,  and  they  have  ever 
since  continued  to  maintain  the  privilege  of  exacting  'oP 
from  all  foreign-  vessels  passing  through  it,  at  ELsinore, 
The  clearest  passage  is  on  the  Danish  side,  and  by  almost 
immemorial  custom,  sanctioned  by  treaties,  and  finally  con- 
firmed and  regulated  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  all 
merchant  vessels  passing  the  sound  must  anchor  at  Elsi- 
nore, and  pay  duty.  The  sum  paid  is  not  so  serious  as  the 
delay,  which  often  occasions  the  loss  of  a favorable  wind. 
'The  average  amount  of  tolls  annually  is  $765,000.  In  1849, 
9601  ships  entered  the  sound  from  the  North  Sea,  of  whicli 
3503  were  British;  and  9368 cleared  from  the  Baltic,  of  which 
3380  were  British. 

SOUNG,  a river  of  Russia.  See  SOOLOO. 

SOUNGARI,  a river  of  East  Asia.  See  Soongaree. 

SOUPOI,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Soopoi. 

SOUPPES,  soop,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Seine- 
et-Marne,  on  the  Loing,  15  miles  S.  of  Fontainebleau.  Pop. 
1523,  who  manufacture  files  and  other  steel  wares. 

SOUR.  See  Soor. 

SOUR  A,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Soor  A. 

SOUR  AB  AY  A.  See  Soerabaya. 

SOURAJ,  two  towns  of  Russia.  See  Soorazh. 

SOUltAKARTA  or  SOURAKERTA.  See  Soerakarta. 

SOURBOURG,  sooR'booR',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Bas-Rhin,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Wissembourg.  Pop.  2000. 

SOURDEVAL  or  SOURDEVAL-LA-BARRE,  sooR'deh-vAl' 
lA  baR,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Manche,  6 
miles  N.E.  of  Mortain.  Pop.  in  1852,  4328. 

SOURE,  s6'rA.  a market-town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Es- 
tremadura,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Pombal.  Pop.  1500. 

SOURE,  s6'rA,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bahia,  40  miles 
W.  of  Itapicuru. 

SOURE,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  16  miles  from 
Ceara,  on  the  Ceara.  It  was  originally  founded  by  the 
Jesuits,  with  Indian  converts.  Pop.  under  1200. 

SOURGOUT.  See  Soorgoot. 

SOUROUGA,  a town  of  Japan.  See  Soorooga. 

SOURRERA,  soor-rA/rA,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  near  its  N.  extremity,  50  miles  W of  Cbilka 
Lake. 

SOUR'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SOUS.  See  Soos. 

SOUSA.  See  Soosa. 

SOUSAM  or  SOOSAM.  See  Samos. 

SOUSTONS,  soosHAn®',  a market-town  of  France,  depar^ 
ment  of  Landes.  14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dax.  Pop.  in  1852.  3123. 

SOUTCHOU  or  SOUTCHEOU.  See  Soo-chow-foo. 

SOU'TERRAINE,  La,  lA  soo'tAR'Rain',  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Creuse,  19  miles  W.N.W.  of  Gu6ret.  Pop.  in 
1852,  3680. 

SOUTH  AB'INGTON,  a post-village  of  Abington  township, 
Plymouth  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Old  'jolony  Railroad, 
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21  miles  3.S.E.  of  Boston.  The  inh.-ibitants  are  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 

SOUTH  A'CRE,  a parl.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Xorfolk. 

SOUTH  AC'TON,  a post-village  of  Acton  township.  Mid- 
dlesex CO.,  Mas.sachusetts,  on  the  Boston  and  B'itchburg 
Railroad.  25  miles  N.W.  of  Boston. 

SOUTH  ACt WORTH,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  New 
Hampshire. 

SOUTH  AD^AMS,  a manufacturing  post-village  of  Adams 
township,  Berkshire  CO.,  Mas.s.achusetts,  on  the  Pittsfield  and 
North  Adams  Railroad,  13  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Pittsfield.  Among 
the  articles  produced  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  machi- 
nery, and  furniture. 

SOUTH  AD'DISON,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  ALAB.\M^A,  a post-office,  Genesee  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  ALtBION,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine, 

22  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Augusta. 

SOUTH  ALBION,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co.,  New  York. 

SOUTH  ALBION,  a post-office  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan. 

SOUTH  AL'DEN,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

SOU'iTUALL,  a village  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex, 
parish  of  Hayes,  with  a station  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  London. 

SOUTH  AL'TON,  a post  village  of  Belknap  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire. near  the  Cocheco  Railroad,  20  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Concord. 

S0UTHL\.M,  a market  town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Warwick.  Pop.  in  1851,  1711.  It  has  a fine  Gothic 
church,  and  is  the  head  of  a poor-law  union. 

SOUTH  AMBOYt,  a post-village  of  South  Amboy  town- 
ship, Middlesex  co..  New  .Jersey,  on  the  S.  side  of  Raritan 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Raritan  River,  27  miles  S.W.  of  New 
York.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  terminates  here, 
and  connects  with  the  New  York  steamboats.  The  village 
contains  an  academy  and  a manufactory  of  stone-ware.  Pop. 
of  the  township,  3f52. 

SOUTH  AME'NIA,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co.,  New  York. 

SOUTH  A.MERICA.  See  America,  page  70. 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  a post-village  of  Saline  co.,  Illinois. 

SOUTH  AMHIEllST,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

S0UTH.\MPT0N,  a county  of  England.  See  Hants. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  suTH-hamp'ton,  a parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  and  seaport  town  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants,  beautifully  .situated  on  a peninsula  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Itchen,  near  the  head  of  Southampton  Water,  and  on  the 
South-western  Railway,  71  miles  S.W.  of  London.  Lat.  of 
St.  Michael’s  Spire,  50°  44'  N.,  Ion.  1°  24'  2"  W.  It  occupies 
an  acclivity  rising  gradually  from  the  water,  and  when  ap- 
proached by  the  London  Road  through  an  avenue  of  stately 
elms,  has  a very  striking  appearance.  It  consists  of  an  old 
and  a new  town,  the  former  at  an  early  period  surrounded 
by  walls  flanked  with  round  towers,  and  entered  by  several 
gates,  of  which  three  are  still  standing,  and  bear  the  names 
of  West-gate,  South-gate,  and  Bar-gate.  The  last,  a remark- 
able structure,  embattled  and  machicolated,  and  large  enough 
to  contain  the  town-h.all  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  is  now,  in 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  town,  nearly  in  its  cen- 
tre, and  being  situated  across  the  principal  street  running 
nearly  N.  and  S.,  divides  it  into  two  part.s,  the  part  to  the 
N.  taking  the  name  of  Above-bar,  and  that  to  the  S.  the 
name  of  Below-bar.  'The  latter  part  continues  S.  for  about 
J mile,  and  terminates  near  the  pier.  The  principal  street 
is  cros.sed  at  right  angles  by  several  others,  which  in  the 
older  quarters  are  very  irregular,  though  generally  sub- 
stantial; while  those  in  the  moi’e  modern  portion  Above-bar, 
present  many  fine  ranges  of  buildings.  Among  these  the 
terrace  built  along  the  W.  shore,  and  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  is  conspicuous.  The  en- 
virons are  studded  with  handsome  villas. 

The  ecclesiastical  edifices  include  five  parish  churches, 
three  chapels  of  ease,  various  Dissenting  chapels,  of  which 
two  are  Independent,  two  Baptist,  and  English  Presby- 
terian, We.sleyan  Methodist.  Primitive  Methodist,  Unita- 
rian, B’riends’,  and  Roman  Catholic,  one  each.  St  Michael’s 
Church,  the  oldest,  situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  is  a 
spacious  Norman  structure,  with  a roof  supported  by  light 
ochiugular  columns  and  sharply-pointed  arche.s,  and  a tower 
terminating  in  a lofty  octagonal  spire.  St.  Mary’s  is  also  an 
ancient  edifice,  but  has  recently  been  modernized  in  its  in- 
ternal arrangements,  and  by  the  addition  of  two  wings;  it 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a large  grave-yard,  for  many  years 
the  only  repository  for  the  dead  for  the  whole  town,  but 
now  closed  entirely. 

The  chief  educational  establishments  are  the  free  gram- 
mar school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.;  the  Southampton  Col- 
lege; the  national,  British,  parochial,  and  infant  schools; 
mechanics’  literary  and  polytechnic  institutions;  botanic 
garden;  and  the  surveying  department  of  the  ordnance 
board  is  now  established  at  Southampton.  The  charitable 
endowments  include  an  infirmary,  a dispensary,  a female 
penitentiary,  several  almshouses,  an  hospital,  originally 
(bunded  as  a nunnery  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  occu- 
pying an  antique  range  of  buildings,  with  a chapel,  long 
Appropriated  to  the  use  of  French  Protestant  refugees,  and 
a royal  humane  society.  Other  buildings  and  objects  de- 
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serving  of  notice  are  the  guildhall,  custom-house,  audit 
house,  jail,  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  ordnance  map  oflice, 
royal  y.acht  club-house,  baths,  and  public  parks,  which  .aix 
now  being  laid  out  and  planted.  'The  manaiactures.  wiru 
the  exception  of  ship  building,  which  is  carried  on  to  a largu 
extent,  are  chiefly  confined  to  brewing,  coaches,  castings, 
and  the  refining  of  sugar. 

A tidal-dock,  paved  with  granite,  and  lined  with  extensive 
warehouses,  was  completed  in  1842.  at  a cost  of  140,OUOL 
and  having  18  feet  water  at  the  lowest  tides,  is  accessible  at 
all  times  by  .steamers  of  2000  tons  burden,  and  at  high  water 
by  vessels  of  almost  any  tonnage.  To  the  tidal-dock  two 
graving-docks  have  been  added,  and  a third  is  (18-54)  in 
course  of  construction,  which  will  accommodate  the  largest 
steam-vessels  in  the  world.  A very  fine  new  close-dock  has 
also  been  opened,  and  is  extensively  used.  'The  accommo- 
dation thus  provided  has  made  the  port  the  most  important 
packet-station  in  the  kingdom.  Steamers  sail  every  fortnight 
for  India  (East  and  West)  and  China,  weekly  for  the  W. 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  for  Gibraltar  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  daily  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  France.  Ocean-steamers  also  sail  regularly  for 
the  Western  World,  and  furnish  regular  communication 
with  the  more  distant  and  important  colonies  of  Australia. 

'The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  stone  from  the  W.  and  coal 
from  the  N.E.  maritime  counties,  corn  and  provisions  from 
Ireland,  timber  from  the  Baltic  and  .\meri(!a,  and  wine  and 
brandy  from  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  'The  declared 
value  of  exports,  only  189,fi22L  in  1816.  was  was  1,859.647^. 
in  1850,  1,916,737L  in  1851,  2,070.270/.  in  1852.  and  2.452.864/. 
in  1853.  'The  number  of  vessels  entered  from  foreign  ports 
in  1850  was,  British,  483,  (132.485  tons;)  and  foreign,  143, 
(19,632  tons ;)  and  there  cleared  for  foreign  ports,  British, 
464,  (128,153  tons;)  and  foreign,  139.  (19,366  tons.)  The  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  coasting  trade  was  at  least  equally 
large.  Southampton  is  now  one  of  the  government  emigra- 
tion ports,  and  during  the  year  1853  the  total  number  of 
vessels  cleared  from  the  port  for  the  different  Australian 
ports,  with  government  emigrants,  was  35,  with  a ton- 
nage of  27.702.  conveying  9551  statute  adult  emigrants,  the 
aggregate  number  of  souls  being  11,191.  Besides  these, 
several  vessels,  with  emigrants  paying  their  own  pa.ssage- 
money,  sailed  for  Southampton  for  the  different  Australian 
ports  during  the  same  year.  The  importance  of  Southamp- 
ton, as  a passenger  and  mail-packet  port,  is  increasing  every 
year:  as  one  proof  of  which,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  dur- 
ing the  year  1853  no  less  than  26.048  passengers  from  foreign 
parts  landed  in  the  docks,  and  77,005  packages  of  passengers’ 
bagg.age,  independent  of  all  the  commercial  goods  imported. 

Southampton  is  governed  by  a town-council,  or  corpora- 
tion. consisting  of  30  councillors  and  10  aldermen,  (from 
which  the  mayor  is  annually  elected.)  Extensive  works  for 
supplying  the  town  with  water  are  (1854)  in  active  progre.ss; 
the  water  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  springs  at  Mansbridge, 
about  3 miles  distant  from  the  town. 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions  connected  with  the  town 
is  the  Southampton  Common,  a beautiful  tract  of  land, 
richly  wooded,  365  acres  in  extent,  left  to  the  town  for  public 
purposes  many  centuries  ago.  On  it  is  situated  the  race- 
course, (one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  England.)  but  the 
races,  which  formerly  occupied  two  days  annually,  have, 
for  some  years  past,  been  discontinued.  'Ten  acres  of  the 
common,  in  the  S.E.  corner,  are  now  appropriated  as  a ceme- 
tery for  the  town,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  all  classes,  by  the  erection  of  three  chapels 
for  the  use,  respectively,  of  the  Established  Church,  the  Dis- 
senters, and  the  Jews,  who  severally  bury  their  dead  with 
their  own  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies.  On  the  common 
is  also  an  Artesian  well,  from  which  the  inhabitants  obtain 
large  supplies  of  water. 

Southampton  stands  about  1 mile  S.W.  of  the  Roman 
Clamentum,  the  site  of  which  is  still  indic.ated  by  a fosse 
and  vallum.  'The  modern  town  is  attributed  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  was  first  called  Ilantsone,  from  which  the  pre- 
sent name  is  obviously  derived.  In  the  tenth  century  it 
was  repeatedly  pillaged  by  the  Danes,  and  afterwards,  when 
their  sovereign  had  gained  the  throne,  became  the  occasional 
residence  of  Canute.  In  1339,  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  it  was  sacked  by  a united  French.  Spanish,  and  Genoese 
fleet,  but  soon  recovered,  and  receiving  additions  to  its  ca.s- 
tle  and  other  fortifications,  acquired  new  importance.  Since 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  it  has  returned  two  members  to  Par- 
liament. Among  its  natives  the  only  one  particularly  en- 
titled to  notice  is  I.saac  Watts.  Pop.  in  1861,  46,976. 

SUU'THAM  P'TON,  suTH-hamptton.  a county  in  the  S.S.E. 
part  of  Virginia,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  has  an  aiea 
of  about  600  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Notta- 
way  River,  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  3Ieherrin.  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  Blackwater  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level, 
and  extensively  covered  M’ith  forests  of  pine  and  cypress. 
'The  soil  is  alluvial,  light,  and  moderately  fertile.  In  1850 
the  county  produced  869  bales  of  cotton,  and  235.337  bushels 
of  sweet  potatoes,  each  being  the  greatest  quantities  pro- 
duced in  any  one  county  of  the  state.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Railroad.  Organized  iu  1748. 
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jkn  1 named  from  Southampton,  a town  of  England.  Capital, 
Jei  usalem.  Pop.  12,915,  of  whom  7507  were  free,  and  5408 
slaves. 

SOUTIIj^  MPTON,  New  Hampshire.  See  South  Hampton. 

SOETIIii  MPTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hamp- 
shire CO.,  Massachusetts,  95  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  It 
contains  several  churches,  and  the  Sheldon  English  and 
classical  school.  Pop.  1060. 

SOUT II MPTON,  New  York.  See  South  Hampton. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a township  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  1.^91. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 1356. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  Pop.  1985. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad.  Pop.  1910. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Somerset  co.,  Pennnsylvania.  Pop.  1184. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a post-office  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois. 

SOUTIIAMP/TON  or  SAUGEEN,  saw-gheeii',  a rapidly 
rising  town  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Bruce,  in  a fertile  district 
on  Lake  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saugeen  River,  60  miles 
from  Goderich.  Pop.  in  1854,  about  600. 

SOUTIIAMP/TON  ISLAND,  British  North  America,  on  the 
N.  side  of  Hudson  Bay.  is  between  lat.  02°  and  66°  N.,  Ion, 
80°  and  87°  W.  The  coasts  are  rugged  and  mountainous. 
Cape  Southampton  forms  its  S.  extremity.  It  is  conjectured 
to  be  a collection  of  islands,  but  its  interior  is  unexplored. 

SOUTHAMPTON  'WATEH,  a fine  inlet  of  England,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Solent  and  Spithead,  N.IV.  into  the  interior  of 
Hampshire  for  about  11  miles.  Greatest  breadth,  about  2 
miles.  It  bounds  the  New  Forest  hundreds  on  the  E.,  and 
receives  the  Anton,  Itchin,  and  Ilamble  Rivers.  Its  shores 
are  picturesque,  and  it  is  usually  covered  with  shipping. 
Cal  shot  Castle  is  on  the  W.  side  of  its  entrance,  and  the 
ruined  Netley  Abbey  on  its  E.  .shore. 

SOUTH  AN'DOVER,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  ANVNA,  a small  river  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia, 
rises  near  the  N.IV.  extremity  of  Louisa  co..  and  flowing  E., 
unites  with  the  North  Anna,  forming  the  Pamunkey  River. 
The  whole  length  is  probably  75  miles.  It  aflFords  abundant 
water-power. 

SOUTH  ANNA,  a post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Virginia,  67 
miles  N.ML  of  Richmond. 

SOUTH  AN^VILLE,  a township  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1595. 

SOUTH  ARGYLE',  post-office,  Washington  co,.  New  York. 

SOUTH  ASIPBURNHAM,  a village  of  Worcester  co.,  Jlas- 
sachusetts,  at  the  junction  of  the  Fitchburg  and  the  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts  Railroads,  about  50  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Boston. 

SOUTH  ASSYRHA,  a post-office  of  Barry  co.,  Michigan. 

SOUTH  AT/TLEBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Bristol  co., 
Massachusetts,  about  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Boston. 

SOUTH  AU^BURN,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SOUTH  AUGUSTA,  Iowa.  See  Augusta. 

SOUTH  AUSTRA'LIA,  a British  colony,  the  territory  of 
which  compi  ises  all  that  part  of  Australia  extending  fVom 
lat.  26°  S.  to  the  S.  coast  of  the  continent,  between  Ion.  132° 
and  141°  E.,  having  S.E.  the  colony  of  Victoria,  or  Port  Philip, 
(Australia  Felix,)  and  E.  the  region  watered  by  the  Mur- 
ray and  its  tributaries.  Area,  estimated  at  300,000  square 
miles.  The  coast-line  is  more  indented  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Australia;  Spencer’s  and  St.  Vincent’s  Gulfs,  with 
Yorke  Peninsula  and  Kangaroo  Island,  being  within  the 
limits  of  this  territory.  The  surface  is  mostly  undulating 
or  level ; the  hill  ranges  stretch  generally  from  N.  to  S. 
Mount  Bryant,  the  most  elevated  summit  E.  of  St.  Vincent’s 
Gulf,  rises  to  3012  feet  in  height;  the  table-land  in  Eyre 
I’eninsula,  W.  of  Spencer’s  Gulf  averages  1300  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. The  Murray,  which  has  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
in  this  colony,  is  the  only  navigable  river.  There  are,  how- 
ever. numerous  small  streams,  and  the  country  is  on  the 
whole  pretty  well  watered.  The  principal  lakes  are  Torrens, 
Alexandrina,  and  Albert.  Ponds  and  creeks  are  numerous, 
and  a chain  of  lagoons  borders  the  coast  along  Encounter 
Bay  in  the  S.E.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  much  warmer 
than  that  of  England ; frosts  are  rare  in  the  plains  in  win- 
ter; showers  are  frequent,  with  S.IV.  winds  between  May 
and  October.  The  highest  range  of  the  thermometer  in 
l''f52  was  105°;  the  lowest.  44°;  average,  67°;  number  of 
rainy  days.  115 ; quantity  of  rain  fell  during  the  year,  27 '34 
inches.  The  most  part  of  the  settled  land  is  on  the  E.  side 
of  St.  Vincent  Gulf  where  about  one-third  of  the  surface  is 
retimated  to  be  adapted  to  agriculture  or  grazing,  one-third 
covered  with  scrub  or  forest,  and  the  remaining  one  third 
barren.  The  best  tracts  are  in  the  level  plain  extending  N. 
from  Adelaide,  along  the  banks  of  the  31urray.  and  border- 
ing the  S.E.  coast  as  far  as  the  river  Glenelg.  The  hills  are 
Interspersed  with  many  fertile  valleys,  and  some  good  lands 
exist  in  Eyre  Peninsula.  Tracts  of  80  or  164  acres  are  sold 
by  the  government  at  the  rate  of  H.  per  acre  and  upwards ; 
and  about  460,000  acres  had  been  disposed  of  early  in  1848. 
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The  total  number  of  acres  of  crown  lands  sold  in  1S52  was 
86,672,  being  an  increase  of  4083  acres  over  the  sales  of  1851, 
and  21,723  acres  over  1850.  In  1847  . 36.440  acres  were  re- 
ported to  be  under  cultivation,  chiefly  for  wheat,  oats,  and 
bailey;  besides  which  grains,  maize,  potatoes,  and  some 
rye  are  raised,  the  latter  chiefly  by  German  colonists,  who 
inhabit  many  villages  in  and  adjacent  to  the  plain  of  Ade- 
laide. In  addition  to  the  local  consumption,  grain  and 
other  farm  produce  was  exported  to  the  neighborinsi  gold 
colony  in  1852  to  the  value  of  220,000L  The  vine,  olive,  and 
mulberry,  oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  pomegranates,  and 
many  other  fine  fruits,  come  to  perfection,  as  also  tobacco, 
hops,  and  indigo.  Sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  .and  other  medicinal 
plants  are  indigenous.  Timber  is  plentiful.  Sheep  and  cattle- 
rearing is  less  extensively  conducted  than  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  elsewhere  in  East  Australia;  yet  in  1847  the 
stock  of  sheep  was  estimated  at  1,090,000.  and  that  of  horned 
cattle  at  50.000.  The  increase  is  already  so  disproportionate 
to  the  number  of  shepherds,  that  the  system  of  boiling  down 
sheep  for  their  tallow  has  commenced  in  this  colony. 

Mining  is  highly  important.  Gold  has  been  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  the  colony.  It  is  said  that  there  is  an  avail- 
able goldfield  within  18  miles  of  Adelaide,  the  capital,  but  no 
mines,  we  believe,  are  yet  worked  to  any  great  extent  within 
the  colony,  owing  perhaps  to  the  superior  richness  of  the 
goldfields  of  Victoria  and  New  South  W’ales.  The  total 
amount  of  gold  received  at  Adelaide  from  the  time  of  its 
discovery  up  to  July  31,  18.52,  was  estimated  at  1,000, COOL, 
brought  thither  chiefly  by  miners  from  the  Melbourne  dis- 
trict. The  quantity  introduced  into  the  Adelaide  Assay 
Office  from  February  10,  1852,  (the  time  it  was  opened,)  to 
February  15,  1853,  was  412,066  ounce.s,  which,  valued  at  31. 
11s.  per  ounce,  the  price  at  which  banks  are  required  to 
purchase  it,  would  amount  to  1,462,836Z.  The  gold  is  trans- 
ported from  the  mines  by  an  overland  escort  of  mounted 
police,  established  by  government.  Since  1843  some  of  the 
richest  known  veins  of  copper  and  lead  have  been  di.s- 
covered  in  South  Australia;  the  latter  chiefly  contiguous 
to  Adelaide,  the  former  in  the  hill  chains,  and  in  other 
localities.  The  Burra-burra  copper-mine  yields  an  ore  con- 
taining 75  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  in  1847,  4351  tons  of  ore 
from  it  were  sold  at  Swansea,  realizing  94.263Z.;  the  total 
exports  of  copper  being  estimated  at  10,000  tons,  valued  at 
200,0001.  In  1850,  18,692  tons  of  copper  were  raised  at  the 
Burra-burra  mines.  The  Kapunda  (copper)  and  Glen  Os- 
mond (lead)  mines  are  also  very  productive.  Cobalt,  man- 
ganese, zinc,  quicksilver,  and  antimony  have  been  discovered, 
and  emery  was  exported  in  1847 ; but  no  mines  of  these 
metals  had  been  opened  then.  Iron  of  excellent  quality  is 
plentiful,  but  the  absence  of  coal  makes  it  necessary  to  send 
most  part  of  the  ores  elsewhere  for  reduction.  Some  foun- 
dries, and  manufactures  of  barilla,  soap,  tobacco,  leather,  and 
earthenware  are  establi.shed  in  Adelaide. 

The  commerce  of  South  Australia  is  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain.  The  total  value  of  exports  in  1852,  exclusive  of 
bullion  and  coin,  amounted  to  736,267L  against  7088L  in  1843 ; 
and  of  imports  to  538,937L,  the  amount  in  1843  being  only 
37,486L  The  total  tonnage  in  1852,  inwards  and  outwards,  was 
202,507.  Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  open  suitable 
means  of  communication  with  the  mining  districts  of  the 
interior.  In  1852  a line  of  road  from  Wellington,  on  the 
river  Murray,  towards  the  diggings  at  Mount  Alexandria, 
in  Victoria,  was  surveyed  for  a distance  of  about  261  miles. 
In  1850  the  navigation  of  the  river  Murray,  by  steam,  was 
encouraged  by  a large  public  premium,  and  in  the  following 
year  it  was  explored  by  the  governor  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Darling,  a distance  of  650  miles,  being  the  first  ex- 
ploration made  since  its  discovery  by  Stuart,  in  1830.  In 
1852  two  steamers  were  built  on  this  river  by  a couple  of 
enterprising  farmers,  who  intended  taking  a load  of  farm 
produce  to  Swan  Hill,  in  Victoria,  a distance  of  1300 
miles;  the  other  was  expected  to  reach  the  village  of  Al- 
bury,  in  New  South  M ales,  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mun’ay  in  Encounter  Bay,  above  1500  miles.  It  has  been 
recently  stated  (May  1855)  that  steamboats  have  ascended 
the  Murray  2000  miles.  A railway,  about  6 miles  in  length, 
has  been  constructed  from  Adelaide  to  its  port,  and  in  1852 
a charter  was  granted  for  its  extension  to  North  Arm  Har- 
bor. Much  of  the  trade  of  tVest  Australia  is  conducted  in 
shipping  belonging  to  South  Australian  colonists.  The 
colony  is  subdivided  into  the  counties  of  Hindmarsh.  Ade- 
laide, Gawler.  Light.  Stanley.  Eyre,  Sturt,  Ru.ssell,  and  Grey, 
on  the  E.  side  of  St.  Vincent  Gulf,  and  Flinders,  including 
Port  Lincoln,  on  the  W.  side  of  Spencer  Gulf.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a governor,  an  executive  council,  and  a 
legislature,  remodelled  in  1851,  and  established  upon  a popu- 
lar basis.  Local  courts,  resembling  the  English  county 
courts,  were  established  in  1850.  and  in  1852  the  schools  of 
the  colony  were  placed  undera  board  of  education.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  in  charge  of  the  board  in  1853  was  69,  at- 
tended by  3283  pupils.  In  1847  there  were  32  Sunday- 
schools  attached  to  the  .53 churches  in  the  colony.  The  reve- 
nue for  1852  amounted  to  223,463L,  and  the  expenditures  to 
172.839Z.  The  average  amount  annually  expended  '•«  the 
roads  from  1849  to  1852,  was  18,524Z. 
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The  province  of  South  Australia  has  never  at  any  time, 
according  to  Captain  Sturt,  been  thickly  inhabited  by  the 
aborigines.  The  number  in  the  settled  districts  is  esti- 
mated at  36S0.  Every  attention  and  kindness  is  shown  by 
the  government  to  those  that  remain,  but  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  wild,  roving 
habits,  and  take  to  any  fixed  pursuit.  A school  has  been 
established  by  government  for  the  children  of  the  native 
population,  which  is  attended  by  30  or  40  boys  and  girls. 
‘•These  children,”  says  Captain  Sturt,  “read,  write,  and 
cipher  as  well  as  European  children  of  their  own  age,  but 
they  can  advance  no  further ; when  their  reason  is  taxed, 
they  fail.”  Many  of  the  adult  aborigines  are  employed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Adelaide  in  carrying  burdens,  in  cutting 
wood,  in  drawing  water,  &c.  These  are  all  clothed,  and  are 
rapidly  acquiring  habits  of  order.  The  more  remote  tribes 
of  the  colony  live,  as  formerly,  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
but  receive  assistance  from  the  government  in  the  form 
of  yearly  and  monthly  distributions  of  blankets  and  hour. 
The  European  population  in  18.o2,  exclusive  of  the  military 
guard  at  Adelaide,  was  68.663.  The  total  emigration  in 
1852  was  ‘20,395,  of  whom  12.529  were  males,  and  7766  fe- 
males. The  number  of  imigrants  who  paid  their  passage 
was  15.116,  5,279  being  sent  out  by  the  commissioners  of 
emigration.  The  total  emigration  from  the  colony  was 
15.976,  of  whom  11,412  were  males. 

\ The  colony  of  South  Australia  was  founded  by  the  South 
Australian  Company  in  1834,  but  was  not  practically  esta- 
blished till  1837.  The  principal  town  or  capital  is  Adelaide. 
South  Australia  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Liverpool  and 
New  York,  being  about  12,000  miles  from  each;  the  passage 
is  generally  accomplished  in  about  14  weeks.  Besides  Acie- 
laide.  its  chief  settlements  are  Port  Adelaide,  Albert  Town, 
Gawler  Town,  and  Port  Gawler. 

SOUTH  AVtON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Livingston 
CO.,  New  York,  on  a branch  of  the  Genesee  lliver,  26  miles 
W.  of  Canandaigua,  and  20  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Kochester. 

SOUTH  BAINGIKIDGE,  a post-village  of  Chenango  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  110  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Albany. 

SOUTH  BARtRE.  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 7 miles  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

SOUTH  BAR/RE,  a post-village  of  Orleans  co.,  New  York, 
3 or  7 miles  S.  of  Albion. 

SOUTH  BAR'RINGTON,  a post-office  of  Strafford  co.,  New 
Hampshire. 

SOUTH  BAY,  Washington  co..  New  York,  is  a branch  of 
Lake  Champlain.  Length,  about  4 miles. 

SOUTH  BEAWER,  a township  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1128. 

SOUTH  BEL'LINGHAM,  a post-village  of  Norfolk  co., 
Massachusetts,  about  30  miles  S.W.  of  Boston. 

SOU'ITI  BEND,  a post-office  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SOUTH  BEND,  a post-offi,ce  of  Arkansas  co.,  Arkansas. 

SOUTH  BEND,  a flourishing  post-town  of  Portage  town- 
ship. and  capital  of  St.  Joseph  co..  Indiana,  is  finely  situated 
on  St.  Joseph’s  River,  and  on  the  Northern  Indiana  Rail- 
road, 85  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Chicago.  It  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal stations  on  the  railroad  which  connects  Chicago  with 
Lake  Erie,  and  it  is  the  N.  terminus  of  the  Michigan  road, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  of  the  state.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  small  steamlwats  from  its  mouth  to 
South  Bend.  A dam  across  the  river  at  this  place  pi'o- 
duces  avast  hydraulic  power,  which  is  employed  in  manu- 
factures of  various  kinds ; among  which  are  3 flouring-mills, 
1 woollen  factory,  3 saw-mills,  1 edge-tool  factory,  andseveral 
other  manufactories.  The  village  contains  8 churches,  2 
l)auke,  2 newspaper  offices,  and  the  Northern  Indiana  Col- 
lege. The  University  of  Notre  Dame,  (Roman  Catholic)  is 
situated  1 mile  from  the  town,  on  the  border  of  a small  lake. 
Pop. in  1860.  3832. 

SOUTH  BENTONSPORT.  See  Bentonsport. 

SOUTH  BER'LIN,  a post-office  of  Rensselaer  co.,  New 
York. 

SOUTH  BERNE,  a posUoffice  of  Albany  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  BERWICK,  a post-village  and  township  of  York 
00.,  Maine,  on  Salmon  Falls  Biver,  15  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  on  the  Great  Falls  Branch  Bailroad,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth,  and  the  Boston  and 
M:;ine  Bailroads,  45  miles  W.S.W.  of  Portland.  It  contains 
6 churches,  the  oldest  academy  in  the  state,  a bank,  an  in- 
surance office,  alxiut  ‘20  stores.  1 cotton  mill  employing  250 
bands,  and  1 woollen  mill.  The  legislature  has  recently 
chartered  a company  for  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and 
•ailroad  cars.  Two  ships  are  owned  here.  Pop.  2624. 

SOUTH  BLOOM/FIELD,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co., 
Maine. 

SOUTH  BLOOMFIELD,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Moirow  co.,  Ohio,  inter.sected  by  the  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
und  Cincinnati  Bailroad.  Pop.  1289. 

SOUTH  BLOOMFIELD,  a post-village  of  Pickaway  co., 
Ohio,  between  the  Scioto  River  and  the  Ohio  Canal,  about 
»j6  miles  S.  of  Columbus. 

SOUTH  BOLIVHA,  a post>officeof  Alleghany  co.,  New  York. 
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SOUTH'BOROUGII,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wor 
cester  co.,  Massachusetts,  17  miles  E.  of  Worcester,  on  thi 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad.  It  contains  a beautifm 
town-house,  3 churches,  4 stores,  a public  library  of  lOOC' 
volumes,  2 cotton  mills,  and  3 boot  and  shoe  establishments; 
the  latter  employing  about  300  hands.  Pop.  1854. 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  Massachusetts,  a suburb  of  Boston, 
which  see. 

SOUTH  BOS^TON,  a post-office  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan. 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  Indiana. 

SOUTH  BRAD'FORD.  a post-village  of  Merrjmack  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Concord. 

SOUTH  BR  ADFORD,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont. 

SOUTH  BRADFORD,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co.,  New 
York. 

SOUTH  BRAIN'TREE,  a post-village  of  Braintree  town- 
ship, Norfolk  co.,  Massachusetts,  at  the  junction  of  the  Old 
Colony  and  Fall  River  Railroads.  11^  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Bos- 
ton. and  25^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Plymouth.  The  inhabitants 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufactui-e  of  boots  and 
shoes.  The  Hollis  Institute,  incorporated  in  1851,  is  located 
here. 

SOUTH  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co..  New  .Jersey. 

SOUTH'BRIDGE,  a post-village  ana  township  of  Worces- 
ter CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  Quinebaiig  River,  60  miles  S.W. 
of  Boston.  It  contains  6 churches,  a bank,  a savings  bank, 
and  a newspaper  office;  also,  large  works  for  printing  calico 
and  delaine.  AtGlobe  Village,  in  this  township,  the  Hamil- 
ton Woollen  Company  have  a large  manufactory  of  mousse- 
lines  delaine,  and  1 or  more  cotton  mills.  Pop.  of  Globe 
Village  in  1860,  about  1800 ; of  the  township  in  1860,  3575. 

SOUTH  BRILGE'TON,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Maine. 

SOUTH  BRIDGE'WATEB,  a post-village  of  Bridgewater 
township,  Plymouth  co.,  Massachusetts,  27  miles  S.  by  E of 
Boston.  The  proper  name  of  it  is  simply  Bridgewater, 
which  see. 

SOUTH  BRISTOL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ontario 
co..  New  York,  on  the  W.  side  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  about 
12  miles  S.  of  Canandaigua.  Pop.  1216. 

South  BBIs'IOL,  a post-office  of  Kenosha  co..  Wisconsin. 

SOUTH  BRITAIN,  a term  sometimes  applied  to  England 
and  Wales,  as  contradistinguished  from  Scotland  or  North 
Britain. 

SOUTH  BRIT'AIN,a  post- village  of  Southbury  town.ship, 
New  Haven  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Pamperaug  River,  (which 
affords  water-power,)  20  miles  N.W.  of  New  Haven.  It  con- 
tains 2 churches,  3 or  4 stores,  and  several  manufactories. 
Dams  and  races  have  recently  been  constructed,  with  a view 
to  increase  the  business  of  the  village. 

SOUTH  BROOK/FIELD,  a post-office  of  Madison  co..  New 
York. 

SOUTH  BROOKS,  a post-office  of  Waldo  cf».,  Maine. 

SOUTH  BROWN,  a township  of  Vinton  co.,  Ohio. 

SOUTH  BRUNSWICK,  a post-township  of  Middlesex  co., 
New  Jersey,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  3816. 

SOUTH  BUF'FALO,  a town.ship  of  Armstrong  co.,  Penn- 
.sylvania.  intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.  Pop.  1571. 

SOUTIPBURY,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  New  Haven 
CO.,  Connecticut,  22  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  New  Haven.  The 
main  street  of  the  village  is  beautifully  shaded,  and  has  on 
it  2 churches,  an  academy,  a hotel,  and  seveial  fine  reS<< 
deuces.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1346. 

SOUTH  BUT'LER,  a thriving  post-village  in  Butler  town- 
ship, Wayne  co..  New  York,  about  158  miles  N.W.  by  W.  ot 
Albany.  It  contains  2 stores,  3 churches,  1 steam  grist  and 
saw  mill,  and  1 tannery. 

SOUTH  BUTLER,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1209. 

SOUTH  BUTLER,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Alabama. 

SOUTH  BY/RON,  a post-village  of  Genesee  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester  Railroad,  25  miles  W.S.W,  of 
Rochester. 

SOUTH  CAIRO.  (kA'ro.)  post-office.  Greene  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  CA'NAAN.  a post-office  of  Essex  co.,  Vermrut. 

SOUTH  CANAAN,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Con- 
necticut, about  50  miles  N.W.  of  Hartford.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  iron. 

SOUTH  CAN/DOR,  a post-village  of  Tioga  co..  New  York, 
on  the  railroad  between  Owego  and  Ithaca,  5 miles  N.  by  W. 
of  the  former. 

SOUTH  CAPE,  the  southernmost  point  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  in  lat.  43°  40'  S. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  (kir-o-lPna.)  one  of  the  original  state.-, 
of  the  American  Confederacy,  is  bounded  on  tin  N.and  N.E, 
by  North  Carolina.  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  S.W.  by 
Georgia,  from  whifh  it  is  sepaiated  by  the  Savannah  Biver 
It  lies  between  32°  and  35°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  between  78°  35 
and  83°  30'  W.  Ion.  This  st.ate  is  triangular  in  .shape,  h.avin  j 
a coast  line  of  about  200  miles  for  its  base,  with  an  extreme 
lentrth  and  breadth  each  of  about  210  miles,  including  an 
area  o^  about  29,385  square  miles,  or  18.806,400  acres;  of 
which  4,57 2,060. only  were  intproved  in  1860.  Governor  Sea- 
brook  states  the  area  at  30,213  s(iuare  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country,  and  Geology. — This  state  is  about 
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equally  dlvidncl  l.rstween  the  alluvial  and  primitive  foi  ma-  I 
tions ; the  former  extending  along  the  coast  for  about  80  to 
100  miles  inland,  is  interspersed  with  extensive  swamps.  | 
The  primidve  occupies  the  central  and  N.W.  parts,  with  the  , 
exception  of  the  alluvion  bottoms  of  the  rivers.  On  leaving 
the  alluvions,  we  enter  upon  a sandy  tract,  called  the  Mid- 
dle country,”  which  is  terminated  in  its  turn  by  a belt  called 
the  •‘Kidge,”  an  abrupt  elevatiou,  beyond  which  the  coun- 
try continues  to  ascend  till  it  terminates,  in  the  extreme 
N.W.,  in  the  Blue  Kidge  Mountains,  which  attain,  in  Table 
Mountain,  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
King’s  Mountain  is  on  the  boundary  line  between  North 
and  South  Carolina.  Along  the  coast  is  a chain  of  low 
islands,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a .series  of  lagoons 
or  sounds,  through  which  a coast  navigation  is  carried  on, 
defended  from  the  agitations  of  the  ocean. 

Minerals. — The  primitive  portion  affords  great  abundance 
of  building  material,  in  the  granites  and  sienites  of  Rich- 
land. Kershaw,  Lexington,  Fairfield,  and  Abbeville  districts, 
in  the  marbles  of  Spartanburg  and  Laurens,  and  in  the 
gneiss  of  Bickens  and  York.  The  other  earthy  minerals  are 
mica  slate,  soapstone,  porcelain  clay  of  a very  fine  quality, 
red  and  yellow  ochres,  limestone,  and  talco-micaceous  slates 
suitable  for  whetstones;  but  no  coal — nor  is  it  likely,  from 
its  geological  formation,  that  this  valuable  fuel  will  ever  be 
found,  if  found  at  all,  in  any  considerable  quantity.  Of  the 
metiillic  minerals,  gold  in  considerable  abundance,  iron  of 
the  best  quality,  and  lead,  are  among  the  treasures  of  South 
Carolina.  The  mines  of  3Ir.  William  Dome,  in  Abbeville 
and  Edgefield  districts,  yielded  gold  of  the  value  of  $.‘}00,000 
in  the  15  months  preceding  July,  1853.  This  precious  metal 
is  found  in  the  same  belt  (reaching  from  the  Rappahannock 
River,  in  Virginia,  to  the  Coosa,  in  Alabama)  in  which  the 
gold  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  exists.  The 
South  Carolina  portion  of  this  great  belt  promises  to  make 
the  richest  returns  of  any  mines  in  the  United  States,  out 
of  California.  Between  February,  1852,  and  February,  1853, 
the  value  of  $202,000  was  mined,  at  the  trifling  expense  of 
$1200.  A company  was  formed  in  1854,  with  a capital  of 
$000,000,  for  working  these  mines.  The  entire  product  of  this 
state  between  1828  and  September  3 ),  1854.  was  $521,527. 

Rivers,  Bays.  <£c. — From  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Pedee 
River  to  that  of  the  Savannah,  the  coast  of  South  Carolina 
is  lined  with  a series  of  bays,  sounds,  and  lagoons,  which, 
though  mostly  shallow,  have  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of  an 
extensive  coasting  navigation.  Commencing  at  the  Great 
Pedee,  and  proceeding  S.,  we  have  Winyaw  Bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river;  then,  in  oi-der.  Bull’s  Bay,  Charleston 
Harbor,  St.  Helena  Sound,  and  Port  Royal  Entrance,  with 
a number  of  smaller  inlets.  The  harbor  of  Beaufort  is  much 
the  best  of  these,  admitting  vessels  drawing  11  feet  water; 
Charleston  Harbor  is  obstructed  by  a dangerous  bar;  St. 
Helena  Sound  is  the  most  capacious  of  these  inlets,  but  is 
beset  with  shoals.  Georgetown,  at  the  head  of  Winyaw  Bay, 
can  only  be  reached  by  vessels  of  small  draught ; and  Stouo 
Inlet,  S.  of  Charleston,  has  but  10  feet  water  on  the  bar. 
The  Santee  River,  with  its  main  afiluents,  the  Congaree 
and  Watere?;  passes  almost  directly  through  the  middle  of 
the  state  It  is  about  100  miles  from  the  junction  of  the 
Congaree  and  Wateree  to  the  mouth  of  the  Santee,  and  about 
300  miles  from  their  confluence  to  their  sources  in  North 
Carolina.  The  Great  Pedee  enters  the  state  from  North  Ca- 
rolina, (where  it  bears  the  name  of  Yadkin.)  and  courses 
through  the  N.E.  part  of  South  Carolina,  about  150  miles, 
into  Winyaw  Bay;  the  Saluda  and  Broad  Rivers  drain  the 
N.W.  of  the  state,  and  unite  to  form  the  Congaree;  the 
Broad  River  rises  in  the  W.  of  North  Carolina ; the  Edisto 
and  Combahee  drain  the  S.W.  of  the  state,  and  flow  into  the 
Atlantic  after  courses  of  150  to  200  miles ; Lynch’s  Creek  is 
a tributary  from  the  W.,  and  Wacamaw  and  Little  Pedee 
from  the  E.  of  the  Great  Pedee;  all  have  their  sources  in 
North  Carolina.  The  larger  streams  run  in  a S.E.  direction, 
and  furnish  an  inland  navigation  of  about  2400  miles,  apart 
from  the  creeks  and  inlets  of  the  sea.  The  Savannah  River 
can  be  navigated  by  steamboats  to  Hamburg,  and  for  smaller 
boats  still  higher.  The  Wacamaw  may  be  ascended  12  miles, 
the  Great  Pedee  200  miles,  the  Congaree  and  the  Wateree 
about  the  same  distance  by  steamboats.  All  these  rivers 
are  beatable  above  the  distances  mentioned,  for  keel-boats. 
Greenville  is  the  only  district  in  the  state  without  the 
advantage  of  navigation.  Watercourses  abound  in  all  the 
districts  favorable  for  mill-sites. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  South  Carolina  is  Table  Mountain,  or  Table  Rock, 
as  it  is  generally  called,  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  above  the 
sea.  which  pre.sents.  in  one  direction,  a perpendicular  face 
of  llOo  feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  This  mountain 
is  a place  of  great  resort  in  summer,  having  a house  of  en- 
tertainment at  its  base.  Cmsitr’s  Head,  in  the  same  vicinity, 
is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a human  cranium;  this 
is  also  a place  of  summer  resort,  and  has  a hotel  on  its  sum 
mit.  which  is  visible  at  a great  distance.  Glenn’s  Spring,  in 
Spartanburg  district,  is  a watering-place  of  some  repute,  con- 
raiuing  magnesia  and  sulphur  in  its  waters.  Limestone 
Spring,  in  the  same  district,  is  less  frequented  than  for- 
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I merly,  and  its  spacious  hotel  is  now  converted  into  a female 
college,  which  is  said  to  be  in  a ve^y  flourishing  condition, 

I According  to  Professor  Tuomey.  the  falls  of  the  Saluda, 

, among  the  mountains,  have  a descent  of  from  300  to  400 
feet.  “ They,”  says  the  professor,  “ who  imagine  that  by 
skipping  to  the  top  of  Table  Rock,  and  from  thence  run 
across  to  Caesar  s Head,  have  exhausted  the  beauties  of  this 
region,  commit  a great  mistake.” 

Climate. — South  Carolina,  though  in  the  latitude  of  the 
Barbary  States,  has  more  the  climate  and  productions  of 
Southern  Europe.  Yet  many  of  the  productions  peculiar 
to  its  latitute  on  the  Eastern  Continent  flourish  here,  such 
as  cotton  and  rice,  and  .some  of  the  tropical  fruits;  but  the 
irregularity  of  the  seasons,  and  early  and  late  frosts,  render 
the  latter  a somewhat  precarious  crop. 

Soil  and  Productions. — There  are.  according  to  Ruffin  and 
Tuomey,  (the  agricultural  surveyors  of  the  state,)  6 vai  ieties 
of  soil  in  South  Carolina: — 1.  Tide  .swamp,  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  rice.  2.  Inland  swamp,  to  rice,  cotton,  corn,  pease, 
&c.  3.  Salt  marsh,  to  long  cotton.  4.  Oak  and  pine,  to  long 
cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  &c.  5.  Oak  and  hickory,  to  short  cot- 
ton, corn,  &c. ; and,  ti.  Pine  barrens,  to  fruit,  vegetables,  &c. 
The  swamps  near  the  coast,  covering  20U0  square  miles,  are 
capable  of  drainage,  and  are  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  The 
pine  lands,  forming  a belt  across  the  state  next  succeeding 
to  the  alluvion,  have  been  heretofore  considered  of  but  little 
value,  except  for  timber;  but  Governor  Seabrook  is  of 
opinion  that  its  agricultural  capaliilities  have  been  much 
underrated,  and  ‘-that  in  all  its  relations  it  is  of  immeasura- 
ble value  to  our  community.”  On  the  islands  is  produced 
the  largest  quantity  of  the  much-valued  variety  of  cotton 
called  sea-island,  whose  production  is  in  fact  limited  to  the 
coasts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  perhaps 
Texas.  tVith  the  exception  of  the  rich  alluvion  of  the  lower 
region,  the  best  land  in  the  state  is  in  the  hilly  countiy, 
above  the  Ridge,  which  is  fovorable  to  corn,  potatoes.  Sic. 
Cotton  grows  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  state,  with  different 
degrees  of  productiveness,  and  is  the  great  staple  of  South 
Carolina;  and  though  the  fourth  among  the  states  in 
the  actual  amount  of  this  commodity  produced,  yet.  if  we 
regard  only  area,  she  stands  first  in  the  relative  amount; 
while  in  the  product  of  rice,  her  other  great  staple,  she  is 
first  in  absolute  amount.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  butter,  sweet 
and  Irish  potatoes,  and  wool  are  exten.sively  produced;  while 
rye.  oat.s,  barley,  tobacco,  hay.  wine,  chee.se,  and  sugar  are 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  The  climate  is  suited  to  indigo 
and  hemp,  but  they  are  not,  at  present,  profitable  crops.  In 
short.  South  Carolina  can  produce,  side  by  side,  the  wheat 
of  the  north,  and  the  olive,  sugar-cane,  and  (with  care)  the 
orange  of  the  south;  and,  when  she  institutes  a more  care- 
ful .system  of  culture,  will  be  able  to  produce  as  large  an 
amount,  and  perhaps  a greater  variety  of  products,  acre  for 
acre,  than  any  of  her  sister  states.  AVheat  grows  as  low  as 
32°  30'  N.  lat..  and  Indian  corn  everywhere,  except  in  a 
small  district  N.  of  the  mountains,  which  is  too  bleak  for  it. 
According  to  the  census  of  ISGO,  there  were  in  South  Caro- 
lina 4,572,060  acres  of  improved  land  (11,623,859  being  un- 
improved), producing  1,285,631  bushels  of  wheat;  89,091  of 
rye;  15.065,606  of  Indian  corn;  9.'-i6,974  of  oats;  1,728,074  of 
peas  and  beans;  226,735  of  Irish  potatoes;  4,115,688  of 
sweet  potatoes ; j 11,490  of  barley;  119,100.528  pounds  of 
rice;  104,412  of  tobacco ; 427,102  of  wool;  3,177,934  of  butter ; 
40,479  of  beeswax;  526,077  of  honey;  87,587  tons  of  hay; 
24,964  gallons  of  wine;  353,412  bales  (400  pounds  each)  of 
cotton;  (the  cotton  product  of  1850  was  120,360. 4i  0 pounds.) 
Value  of  live  stock  $23,934,465 ; of  orchard  i)roduct.s  $213,989 ; 
of  market  products  $187,348;  and  of  slaughtered  animals 
$6,072,822. 

Forest  Trees. — On  the  islands  are  found  the  live-oak,  pine, 
palmetto,  and  laurel ; in  the  lower  and  pine-barren  district, 
pitch-pine;  and  in  the  middle  and  upper  regions,  oak, 
hickory,  and  pine.  The  winter  voy.ager  between  Charleston 
and  Sav.annah.  on  the  inlets  or  sounds  of  the  coast,  .sails 
amid  foliage  as  green  as  that  of  a summer  forest  at  the 
North;  with  here  the  evergreen  live  oak.  draped  with  the 
gracefully-hanging  long  mos.s,  and  there  the  white  flowers 
of  the  laurel,  (.sometimes  a foot  in  circuit.)  while  the  shores 
are  lined  with  thousands  of  water-fowl,  and  nothing  to  mar 
the  scene,  unless  it  may  be  an  unsightly  alligator  basking 
in  the  sun. 

Manufactures. — South  Carolina  has  not  yet  become  exten- 
sively engaged  in  manufacturing,  but  her  attention  is  now 
much  turned  in  that  direction,  and  already  .she  exports  V 
the  North  cotton-yarns  and  coarse  cotton  stulfs.  In  185o 
there  were  in  the  state  1230  establishments  producing  each 
$500  and  upwards  annually,  engaged  in  mining,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  mechanic  arts,  employing  $6, 931, 1 56  capital, 
and  6964  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $5,098,881, 
and  yielding  products  valued  at  $8,619,195.  Of  these  17 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  employing 
capital  to  the  amount  of  $801,825,  and  ”91  ha  ads,  consuming 
raw  material  worth  $431,525,  and  prodMcing  i-nnually  stuffs 
valued  at  $712,950;  270  flour  and  grist-ir.  .11s,  employing 

$699,525  capital,  and  355  hands,  and  produ  .ing  Hour  and 
meal  valued  at  $1,757 ,174;  360  saw-mills, enrploying  $1,140,616 
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capital,  and  1260  hands,  and  producing  lumber  valued  at 
$1  .124,440;  88  turpentine  distilleries,  employing  capital  to 
the  amount  of  $917,770,  and  1359  hands,  consuming  raw 
material  worth  $683,945,  and  producing  turpentine  valued 
at  $1,076,725 ; 49  tanneries,  employing  $lti7,130  capital,  and 
producing  leather  valued  at  $144.110 ; and  8 machine  shops, 
employing  $784,000  capital,  and  pi’oducing  steam  engines, 
&c.,  valued  at  $445,192.  Home-made  manufactures  valued 
at  $815,117  were  produced  in  the  same  year. 

Internal  Improvements. — According  to  the  census  of  1860 
South  Carolina  had  987  miles  of  completed  railroad,  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  which  cost  $2'.^,385,287. 
Those  already  constructed  unite  Charleston  with  Ham- 
burg, (and  from  thence,  by  connection  with  the  Georgia 
Railroads,  with  various  points  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama,)  Columbia,  Abbeville,  Laurensville,  Anderson, 
Greenville,  Yorkville,  Cheraw,  and  other  intermediate 
points  in  South  Carolina,  and  with  Charlotte  and  Wil- 
mington in  North  Carolina.  From  the  latter  place  (with 
a short  exception  on  and  near  the  Potomac,  below  Wash- 
ington City)  the  connection  with  the  great  Northern  cities 
is  unbroken.  When  the  present  lines  projected  shall  have 
been  completed,  Cliarle.ston  will  have  communication  with 
Richmond  through  the  central  counties  of  North  Carolina. 
Ch:trle.ston  is  also  connected  with  Savannah  by  a direct 
railroad. 

Commerce. — South  Carolina  exports  largely  of  cotton,  rice, 
(of  the  latter  more  than  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union 
together,)  lumber,  and  naval  stores.  Her  exports  to  foreign 
ports  for  the  fiscal  year  1854,  amounted  in  value  to 
$11,995,016,  all,  with  the  exception  of  a trifling  fraction,  in 
domestic  products ; and  the  imports  to  $1,711,385;  tonnage 
entered,  90,703;  cleared,  124.626;  owned  in  the  state, 
42,125,  of  which  26,459  was  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and  9424  in  steam  navigation ; and  23  vessels  built,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  1161.  In  the  j’ear  ending  August  31, 
1853,  there  were  exported  from  Charleston  19.976  b^ales  of 
sea-island,  and  446,610  of  upland  cotton  ; 126.742  tierces  of 
rice:  363.852  bushels  of  rough  rice;  and  20,637,525  feet  of 
lumber;  for  the  same  period,  in  1854.  the  exports  were,  sea- 
island  cotton,  24,761  bales;  upland,  408.278  bales:  rice, 
125,749  tierces;  rough  rice,  323,064  bushels;  and  lumber, 
23,844  650  feet.  Of  the  cotton,  more  than  half,  of  the  rice, 
one-third,  and  of  the  rough  rice,  more  than  two-thirds  were 
exported  to  foreign  countries.  See  Chauleston.  The  rail- 
road communications  opened  between  Charleston  and  Ten- 
nessee have  diverted  a large  northern  trade  with  the  latter 
state  into  this  channel,  to  the  great  advantage  of  Charles- 
ton and  Tennessee  as  well.  Soon,  Charleston  will  hold 
direct  communication  with  Memphis,  on  the  Missbsippi, 
by  railroads,  which  will  become  one  of  the  great  routes  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
even  Avith  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Education. — South  Carolina  University  is  an  institution 
of  high  reputation,  and  has  among  its  faculty  some  distin- 
guished names.  The  number  of  colleges  and  schools  in 
South  Carolina  in  1860,  according  to  the  census,  was  14  col- 
leges, having  1384  students,  $192,675  income,  of  which 
$73,100  w'as  from  endowments,  and  $23,000  from  public 
funds:  757  public  schools  having  20,716  pupils,  $204,593  in- 
come, of  w'hich  $39,470  was  from  taxation,  .$29,779  from  pub- 
lic funds,  and  $12,455  from  endowments;  226  academies  and 
other  schools  with  8277  pupils,  $293,244  income,  of  which 
$48,200  was  endowments,  $42,164  from  puldic  funds,  and 
$14,000  from  taxation.  It  has  also  257  libraries,  comprising 
a total  of  471,512  volumes.  According  to  the  National  Alma- 
nac, there  w'ere.  in  1863,4  colleges,  with  from  300  to  400  stu- 
dents; 3 theological  schools;  and  1 medical  school,  with 
158  students.  Splendid  buildings  for  a college  at  Spartan- 
burg Village  were  being  erected  by  the  Methodists  in  1854, 
ample  funds  having  been  supplied  by  the  bequest  of  Ben- 
jamin Wofford.  The  income  from  the  pupils  of  the  South 
Carolina  College  is  spent  in  improvements  and  other  contin- 
gent expen.ses,  the  college  being  supported  by  appropria- 
tions from  the  state.  Each  student,  it  is  said,  costs  the 
state  $1000.  The  legislature  of  1853  appropriated  $21. .575 
for  the  support  of  this  college,  and  $36,188  for  sufiporting 
free  schools. 

Keligioas  Denominations.  — There  were  1267  churches  in 
South  Carolina  in  1860,  of  which  the  Baptists  ow'tied  44.3,  the 
Episcopalians  82.  the  Christians  6,  the  Lutherans  48,  the 
Methodists  506,  the  Presbyterians  149,  the  Roman  Catholics 
11,  the  Unionists  11,  the  various  minor  sects  17;  giving  1 
church  to  every  545  persons.  Total  value  of  church  prop- 
erty, .$3,481,236. 

Periodicals.  — In  1860  there  were  published  in  South 
Carolina  2 daily,  4 tri-weekly,  35  weekly  newspapers,  and  3 
monthly  and  1 quarterly  magazine  or  review.  Among 
these  33  werf  political,  3 religious,  5 literary,  and  4 miscel- 
i ifiec  us.  The  whole  number  of  copies  issued  annually  was 
3,654,840 

Puhlit  institutions. — There  is  a state  lunatic  asylum  at 
Columbia,  which  treated  173  patients  in  18.52.  Of  these,  73 
wer»  paupers.  Of  596  insane  received  since  its  opening, 
260  have  been  restored.  This  institution  is  richly  endowed. 
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and  is  under  the  control  of  the  state,  which  contributol 
$30,000  for  its  improvement  in  1853.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb 
A.sylum  at  Cedar  Springs,  in  Spartanburg  district,  was 
founded  by  the  Rev.  N.  P.  Walker,  in  1849,  but  is  now 
under  the  care  of  the  state,  and  had  27  pupils  in  November, 
1851.  The  state  contributed  $6822  in  1853.  for  the  aid  of 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  New  buildings  for  this  institu- 
tion are  in  progress  of  erection.  The  orphan-hou.se  is  no- 
ticed under  CIhaeleston.  Public  libraries  in  1850,  16,  with 
73,758  volumes;  school  libraries,  3,  with  2750  volumes 
and  college  libraries,  7,  with  30,964  volumes. 

Population. — Among  the  original  settlers  of  South  Caro- 
lina.— generally  English — were  some  Scotch,  Germans,  and 
French  Huguenots,  from  the  latter  of  whom  are  descended 
some  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the  state.  The 
people  of  South  Carolina  are  noted  for  frankness  of  speech, 
courteousness  of  manner,  and  especially  for  that  free  hos- 
pitality which  is  a general  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Southern  States.  Eloquence  is  one  of  the  marked 
attributes  of  her  public  men.  and  she  has  produced  some 
of  the  most  eminent  orators  that  have  shed  lustre  upon  the 
national  councils  of  our  country.  In  1790  there  were  in 
South  Carolina  249,073  inhabitants,  population  in  1800, 
345,591;  415,115  in  1810,  502,741  in  1820,  581,185  in  1830, 
594,398  in  1840,  668,507  in  1850,  and  703,708  in  1860,  of 
whom  291,300  wmre  whites,  9914  free  colored,  402,406  slaves, 
and  88  Indians.  Population  to  the  square  mile  23.  Repre- 
sentative population  542,7 45.  Of  the  free  population  27 6,868 
were  born  in  the  state,  14,448  in  other  states  of  the  Union, 
and  9986  in  foreign  countries,  of  whom  757  were  born 
in  England,  4906  in  Ireland.  502  in  Scotland,  11  in  Wales, 
86  in  British  America,  2947  in  Germany,  219  in  France, 
and  558  in  other  foreign  countries,  giving  about  3 per  cent, 
of  the  white  population  of  foreign  birth.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Of 
the  free  poijulation  in  the  leading  pur.-uits  35,137  were 
farmers,  6312  farm  laborers,  5796  laborers.  2737  overseers, 
2541  students,  2521  planters.  2236  seamstre.sses,  1998  clerks, 
1890  merchants.  1844  carpenters.  1268  teachers,  1113  physi- 
cians, 1103  servants,  696  mechanics,  692  blacksmiths.  *623 
factory  hands,  &c.,  Ac.  In  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1860, 
there  occurred  9745  death,  or  14.1  in  every  thousand. 
The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  was  203,  of  whom  59  w'ere 
slaves,  (see  Introduction  to  the  volume  on  Population  of 
the  Eighth  Census,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  etc.),  of  291  blind,  120 
were  slaves;  of  317  insane,  18  were  slaves;  of  403  idiotic, 
121  were  slaves. 

Districts. — 8outh  Carolina  is  divided  into  30  districts,  viz. 
Abbeville,  Anderson,  Barnwell,  Beaufort,  t harleston,  Ches- 
ter, Chesterfield,  Clarendon,  Colleton,  Darlington,  Edgefield, 
Fairfield,  Georgetown,  Greenville,  Ilorry,  Kershaw,  Lancas- 
ter. Laurens,  Lexington,  Marion,  Marlborough,  Newberry, 
Orangeburg,  Pickens,  Richland,  Spaitanburg,  Sumter, 
Union,  MTlliamsburg,  and  York.  Capital,  Columbia. 

Cities  and  Towns. — Charleston,  the  largest  town  in  South 
Carolina,  had  a population  of  40,522  in  1860.  The  other 
principal  towns  are  (blumhia,  poiculation  about  7000; 
Georgetown  1720;  Camden  1621;  Greenville  1518;  Orange- 
burgh  897  ; Pendleton  854. 

Government,  finances,  d-c. — The  governor,  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, and  presidential  electors  are  chosen  by  the  legisla- 
ture. The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  elected  for 
2 years,  the  former  receiving  $3500  per  annum.  The  senate 
consists  of  45  members,  chosen  by  the  people  for  4 years, 
one-half  being  elected  every  .second  year.  The  house  of  re- 
presentatives, consisting  of  124  members,  is  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  for  2 years.  In  those  districts  having  parishes, 
the  representation  is  by  parishes.  The  legislature  meets 
the  fourth  Monday  in  November  annually.  The  present 
constitution  was  framed  in  1790.  The  members  of  both 
branches  receive  $3  per  day.  and  10  cents  for  every  mile  of 
travel.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  state,  who  is  21 
years  of  age.  and  who  shall  have  resided  2 years  in  the 
state  next  preceding  an  election,  or  who  has  a freehold 
of  50  acres,  or  a town  lot,  which  he  has  legally  possessed  at 
least  6 months  before  such  election,  or  who.  not  possessing 
such  town  lot  or  freehold,  .shall  have  paid  a tax  of  3 shil- 
lings sterling,  and  resided  6 months  next  preceding  said 
election  in  the  district  where  he  offers  to  vote,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  judiciary  consists — 1. 
Of  courts  of  equity,  presided  over  by  4 chancellors:  2.  Of 
courts  for  the  correction  of  errors,  consisting  of  all  the 
judges  in  law  and  equity,  to  try  constitutional  questions; 
3.  Of  courts  of  common  pleas  and  general  sessions;  4.  Of  the 
city  court  of  Charleston,  (an  inferior  court:)  5.  Of  an  ordi- 
nary’s court,  in  each  district,  to  grant  letters  of  administra- 
tion, probate  of  wills.  Ac. ; and,  6.  Of  a court  of  magistrates 
and  freeholders  for  the  trial  of  slaves  and  ftee  persons  ol 
color.  The  chancellor,  and  judges  of  sessions  and  common 
pleas,  receive  $-3000  per  annum.  South  Carolina  has  6 mem 
hers  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  and  8 eleo 
toral  votes  for  Presidejit  of  the  United  States. 

The  state  debt  in  1854  was  $2,965,860,  of  which  $1,051,422 
was  contingent  debt;  productive  property,  $.5,504,668;  ordi- 
nary expenses,  exclusive  of  debt  and  schc  ls.  $116,0'/! 
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Appropriations  for  1853,  more  than  $500,000 ; assessed  Talue 
nf  property  In  1850,  $283,867,709.  The  number  of  hanks  on 
October  1,  1851:.  was  19,  (including  2 branch  banks.)  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $16,603,253;  circulation,  $6,739,733; 
and  .$1,283,281  in  coin. 

History. — South  Carolina  was  first  settled  at  Port  Royal, 
in  1670,  by  the  Engli.sh.  A constitution  for  this  colony  was 
formed  by  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  Plato’s  Model  Republic,  which,  however,  signally 
failed.  South  Carolina  was  a proprietary  government  until 
1719,  when  it  became  a royal  colony.  In  1690  a number 
of  French  Huguenots,  driven  from  F-ance  by  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  settled  in  >ais  state,  and  subse- 
quently a number  of  Swiss,  Irish,  and  Germans.  South 
Carolina  was  engaged  with  Georgia,  under  Oglethorpe,  in 
some  contests  witli  the  Spanish  in  Florida,  and  she  also 
suffered  much  from  Indian  depredations  in  the  early  times 
of  her  settlement,  particularly  from  the  Yamasses,  who 
were  expelled  in  1715.  This  colony  took  an  active  part  in 
exciting  and  carrying  on  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  and  fur- 
nished above  6000  troops  to  the  federal  forces.  Many  bloody 
struggles  took  place  withiu  her  limits  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
Charleston^  Monk’s  Corner,  Camden,  King’s  Mountain, 
Eutaw  Springs,  and  Cowpens,  with  varying  success,  now 
the  British,  and  now  the  Carolinians  having  the  advan- 
tage. The  state  was  occupied  by  the  enemy  the  greater 
part  of  1780  and  1781.  South  Carolina  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  national  government,  and  has  fur- 
nished some  of  the  most  distinguished  American  states- 
men, being  generally  ably  represented  in  the  national  coun- 
cils. She  had  gone  further  than  any  other  state  in  asserting 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  sovereign  states  in  opposition 
to  tlie  federal  government,  and  was  the  first  to  rise  in  rebel- 
iion  after  the  election  of  President  Lincoln  in  1860.  Among 
her  distinguished  statesmen  have  been  Lowndes,  Pinckney, 
Ilayne.  Legare,  Poinst  tt,  and  Calhoun. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE.  See  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

SOUTH  CAR'ROLL.  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Tennessee. 

SOUTH  CARGIOLLTON,  a post-village  of  Muhlenburg  co., 
Kentucky,  on  Green  River.  160  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort.  It 
has  several  stores  and  warehouses. 

SOUTH  CAR/THAGE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  CAR/VER,  a post-office  of  Plymouth  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

SOUTH  CASS,  a post-office  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan. 

SOUTH  C.\SS,  a township  of  Orange  co..  Indiana. 

SOUTH  CHARLES'TON,  a beautiful  post-village  of  Madi- 
son town.ship,  Clarke  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Columbus  and  Xenia 
Railroad,  35  miles  W.S.W.  of  Columbus,  has  2 or  3 churches. 
Pop.  516. 

SOUTH  CHARLES'TOWN,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co., 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the  Sul- 
livan Railroad,  4 miles  from  Bellows  Falls. 

SOUTH  CHES/TERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co., 
Maine. 

SOUTH  CHUN  A,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  CHURCH,  a parLsh  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

SOUTIUCOATES,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

SOUTH  CODO'RUS,  a township  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
Intersected  by  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  14 
niile.s  W.  bv  S.  of  York. 

SOUTH  COLUM'BIA,  post-office  of  Herkimer  co.,N.  York. 

SOUTH  CORINTH,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  COR/INTII,  a post-village  of  Saratoga  co..  New 
York,  16  miles  N.  of  Ballston  Spa. 

SOUTH  CORT/LAND,  a post-village  of  Cortland  co..  New 
York.  4 or  5 miles  S.W.  of  Cortland  Village. 

SOUTH  COV'ENTRY,  a post-village  in  Coventry  town- 
ship, Tolland  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  New  London,  Wil- 
limantic,  and  Palmer  Railroad,  and  on  the  Willimantic 
River,  about  30  miles  E.  of  Hartford.  The  inhabitants  are 
extensively  engaged  in  manufactures.  It  contains  three 
churches.  1 iron-foundry,  1 machine-shop,  5 woollen-mills, 
1 silk  mill,  3 manufactories  of  cartridges,  1 of  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  1 of  paper-boxes,  &c. 

SOUTH  COVENTRY,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  650. 

SOUTH  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Bradford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  about  23  miles  N.W.  of  Towanda.  Popular 
tion  9 ',7. 

SOUTH  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Beaufort  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

SOUTH  DAN'BY.  a postoffice  of  Tompkins  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  DANS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Steuben  co..  New 
York,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Bath, 

SOUTH  DANVERS,  a post-village  and  towirship  of  Essex 
co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Salem  and  Lowell  Railroad,  17 
miles  N.E.  of  Boston.  Pop.  6549. 

SOUTH  DARTUMOUTH,  a post-village  of  Bristol  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. about  60  miles  S.  of  Boston. 

SOUTHED E AN  or  CHES^TERS.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Roxburgh.  Near  the  village  are  the  remains  of  British 
Qiimps  and  forts. 
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SOUTH  DEDGIAM,  a post-village  in  Dedham  township, 
Norfolk  CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Norfolk  County  Railroa.d, 
14  miles  S.W.  of  Boston. 

SOUTH  DEEIUFIELD.  a post-village  of  Rockingham  co, 
New  Hampshire.  15  miles  S.E.  of  Concord. 

SOUTH  DEERFIELD,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. on  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad.  80  miles  W, 
by  N.  of  Boston.  The  famous  battle  of  Bloody  Biook  was 
fought  here,  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  in  1675. 

SOUTH  DEER  ISLE,  a po.st-office  of  Hancock  co..  Maine. 

SOUTH  DEN'NIS,  a post-village  in  Dennis  township, 
Barnstable  co.,  Massachusetts,  about  70  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

SOUTH  DOIUSET,  a post-village  in  Dorset  township.  Ben- 
nington co.,  Vermont,  about  80  miles  S.  by  W.  of  3Iont- 
pelier.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  quarry- 
ing and  dressing  marble. 

SOUTH  DO^VER,  a post-office  of  Piscataquis  co.  Maine. 

SOUTH  DOVER,  a post-village  of  Dutchess  co..  New  Y'ork, 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad.  73  miles  N.N.E.  of  New  Y’ork. 

SOUTH  DRES'DEN,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  DUR'HAM,  a post-office,  Androscoggin  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  DURHAM,  a po.st-office  of  Greene  co..  New  York, 

SOUTIPEASE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

SOUTH-EAST,  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Putnam  co.,  New  York,  intersected  by  the  Harlem  Rail- 
road. Pop.  2350. 

SOUTH-EAST  ISL.YND,  an  island  of  theLouisiade  Archi- 
pelago; lat.  (S.E.  point)  11°  38'  S.,  Ion.  153°  45'  E. ; 41  miles 
long,  and  lOJ  miles  broad  at  its  greatest  width. 

SOUTH  EAST'ON,  a post-office,  Bristol  co..  Massachusetts. 

SOUTH  EASTON,  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  New 
York. 

SOUTH  EASTON,  a flourishing  town  of  Easton  township, 
Northampton  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lehigh  River,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Delaware,  1 mile  S. 
of  Easton.  It  contains  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton,  flour, 
and  lumber.  These  are  propelled  by  the  water-power  fuj^ 
nished  by  the  Lehigh  Canal.  Pop,  2124, 

SOUTH  EATON,  a post-office  ol  Wyoming  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania. 

SOUTH  ED'MESTON,  a post-office  ofOtsego  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  ED' WARDS,  a post-office  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  New 
York. 

SOUTH  EG'REMONT,  a post-village  of  Berk.shire  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 120  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

SOUTH  EL'LIOTT,  a post-office  of  Y'ork  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTHEND',  a hamlet  and  wateriug-place  of  England,  co. 
of  Essex. 

SOUTHEND,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  com- 
prising the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kiutyre,  and 
the  island  of  Sanda. 

SOUTH  EN'GLISII,  a post-village  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa, 
near  the  South  Fork  of  English  River,  35  miles  S.W.  by  W, 
of  Iowa  City. 

SOUTH  E'RIN,  a post-office  of  Chemung  co.,  New  Y'ork. 

SOUTHERLAND,  silTH'er-land,  a post-office  of  Dinwiddie 
co.,  Y’irginia. 

SOUTHERN  STATES.  See  United  States. 

SOUTHERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  See  Columbia, 
South  Carolina. 

SOUTH  FAIIUF.YX,  a flourishing  village  of  Franklin  co., 
Y'ermont,  on  the  Lamoille  River,  which  affords  excellent 
water-power,  35  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Montpelier.  It  has 
several  handsome  churches,  a large  flouring  mill,  and  6 
stores.  A fine  building,  140  feet  by  50,  has  been  erected  for 
the  New  Hampton  Academical  Institute,  removed  from  New 
Hampton. 

SOUTH  FARYIS,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecti- 
cut. 35  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Hartford. 

SOUTH  FAY'ETTE,  (fa-ykt')  a township  of  Alleghany 
co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1260. 

SOUTII'FIELD,  a post-office  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massachu 
setts. 

SOUTHFIELD,  a town.ship  of  Richmond  co..  New  York, 
on  Staten  Island,  12  miles  S.W.  of  New  Y’ork  City.  P.  3645. 

SOUTHFIELD,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Oak- 
land co.,  .Michigan.  Pop.  1497. 

SOUTH  FITCH'BURG,  a village  of  Worcester  co.,  Massa- 
chu.setts,  on  the  Fitchburg  and  Worce.ster  Railroad,  5 miles 
from  Fitchburg. 

SOUTH'F'LEET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SOUTH  FLOR'ENCE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 

SOUTH'FORD,  a post-village  of  New  Haven  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 

SOUTH  FORK,  a post-office  of  .Ashe  co..  North  Carolina. 

SOUTH  FORK,  a township  of  Clark  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

SOUTH  FORK,  a towns)iip  ofFulton  co.,  Arkansas. 

SOUTH  FORK,  a post-office  of  Owsley  co.,  Kentucky. 

SOUTH  FORK,  a post-office  of  AVayne  co..  Iowa. 

SOUTH  FOS'TER,  a post-office  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode 
Island. 

SOUTH  FRA'MINGHAM,  a post-villag<  of  Middlesex  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  fU 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Boston. 
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801 ITH  FRANK/LIN.  a post-ofl5ce  of  Norfolk  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

SOUTH  PREEtDOM,  a post-office  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  GAUWAY,  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co.,  New  York. 

SOUTH  GAK'DINER,  a post-village  of  VV'orcester  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  contains  numerous  chair  factories. 

SOUTIFGATE.  a village  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Middlesex,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  London. 

SOUTH  GATE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana. 

SOUTH  GENESEE,  (j4n-^see',)  a post-village  in  Genesee 
township,  Waukesha  co.,  Wisconsin,  21  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Milwaukee. 

SOUTH  GIBSON,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SOUTH  GIB'SON.  a post-office  of  Gibson  co.,  Tennessee, 
16  miles  S.E.  of  Trenton. 

SOUTH  GILBO'A,  a post-office  of  Schoharie  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  GLAS'TENBURY,  a post-village  of  Hartford  co., 
Connecticut,  on  Connecticut  River,  about  10  miles  S.  of 
Hartford.  It  has  manufactures  of  mous.seline-de-laines. 

SOUTH  GLENN’S  FALLS,  a po.st-officeof  Saratoga  co.. 
New  York. 

SOUTH  GRAN/BY.  a post-office  of  Oswego  co.,  New  York. 

SOUTH  GRAN'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.. 
New  York. 

SOUTH  GREECE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  GRO'TON,  a post-office  of  Middlesex  co.,  Massa- 
chu.setts. 

SOUTH  GROVE,  a post-village  and  township  of  De  Kalb 
CO..  Illinois,  about  70  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  662. 

SOUTH  GROVE,  a post-village  in  Walworth  township, 
Walworth  co.,  Wisconsin. 

SOUTH  HAD'LEY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hamp- 
shire CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut  River, 
90  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  The  population  is  about  ecjually 
divided  between  the  old  parish  at  the  N..  and  South  Hadley 
Falls  Villaire  in  the  S.  part  of  the  township.  At  South  Had- 
ley f'alls  Village  there  is  a large  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  ginghams,  with  10,000  .spindles,  belonging  to  the  “Glas- 
gow Company,”  employing  from  300  to  400  persons,  2 
paper-mills,  2 churches, and  4 or  5 stores;  in  the  other  part 
of  the  township  are  2 paper-mills,  2 satinette  mills,  a 
sash  and  blind  factory,  a batting  and  wick  mill,  a Congrega- 
tion.al  church,  and  3 stores.  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Semi- 
nary, situated  near  the  centre  of  South  Hadley,  is  a very 
flourishing  institution,  incorporated  in  1836,  designed  to 
accommodate  2.50  young  ladies.  It  was  founded  by  Miss 
Mary  Lyon,  with  a view  to  furnish  a thorough  and  useful 
education,  at  a very  reasonable  cost,  to  such  young  ladies 
as  are  dispo.sed  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  and  other 
useful  occupations.  It  vs'as  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
established  in  the  country,  and  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a 
model  school  of  high  order.  Pupils  are  received  at  16  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  and  the  course  of  study  comprises  3 
years.  Mount  Holyoke,  the  summit  of  which  affords  a 
most  beautiful  prospect,  is  situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
township  : it  is  a place  of  much  resort  in  the  warm  season. 
South  Hadley  Falls  are  rapids  in  the  Connecticut,  extend- 
ing about  3 miles  along  the  S.W.  part  of  the  township, 
having  in  all  a descent  of  about  50  feet.  Around  this  fall 
there  is  a boat  canal  of  about  3 miles  in  length,  cut  most 
of  the  way  in  clay-slate  rock;  it  was  constructed  by  a cor- 
poration in  1792,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  canal  for  naviga- 
tion ever  made  in  this  country.  In  1848  the  Hadley  Falls 
Company  constructed  a dam.  .30  feet  high,  across  the  river, 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  falls.  This  dam,  in  a most  beau- 
tiful location,  furnishes  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  water 
privileges  in  the  United  States:  it  can  be  u.sed  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  Several  large  factories  are  in  operation 
on  the  W.  side,  in  Holyoke,  while  much  of  the  power  is  yet 
unoccupied,  and  for  sale.  A bridge  has  been  chartered  across 
Connecticut  River,  to  connect  South  Hadley  Falls  Village 
and  the  town  of  Holyoke,  a little  below  the  great  dam. 
Pop.  2277. 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Hampshire 
CO..  Massachusetts.  See  South  H.\dley. 

SOUTH  HAL/IFAX,  a post-office  of  Windham  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 

SOUTH  H AM'LET,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SOUTH  HAMCMONI),  a post-village  of  St.  Lawrence  co.. 
New  York,  about  38  miles  W.S.W.  of  Canton. 

SOU  I'H  HAMP/DEN,  a post-office  of  Penob.scot  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  HAMP'TON,  a post-town.ship  of  Rockingham  co.. 
New  Ham\>shire,  45  miles  S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  549. 

SOUTH  HAMPTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Suf- 
'blk  CO.,  New  York,  on  Long  Island,  immediately  S.E.  of 
River-head,  about  100  miles  E.  of  New  York.  The  village 
•ontains  an  academy,  and  1 or  2 churches.  The  township 
IS  wa:  bed  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  S.,  and  Great  Peconic  Bay 
on  the  N.  Pop. 6803. 

SOUTH  HAMPTON,  a post-office  of  Gallatin  co.,  Illinois. 

SOUTH  H.AN'OVER,  a township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. P(»p.  1065. 

SOUTH  H.VNOVER,  a post-village  of  JefTerson  co.,  In- 
diana, 6 or  7 miles  W.S.W.  of  Madison.  It  has  an  institu- 
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I tion  styled  South  Hanover  College.  A plank-road  extend 
from  this  village  to  Madison. 

SOUTH  IIAN^SON,  a post-office  of  Plymouth  co.,  Massu 
chusetts. 

SOUTH  HARDtWICK,  a post-village  of  Caledonia  co., 
Vermont. 

SOUTH  HAR/PETH,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

SOUTH  HAR/RISBURG,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co..  New 
York. 

SOUTH  HART'FORD,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  HARTFORD,  a post-village  of  Washington  co., 
New  York,  about  60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Albany.  It  has  2 
churches. 

SOUTH  IIARTWICK,  a post-office,  Otsego  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  HARWICH,  a post-village  of  Barnstable  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 80  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

SOUTH  HAWEN,  a post-office  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  HAVEN,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Van 
Buren  co..  Michigan.  Pop.  401. 

SOUTH  HAWtLEY,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 105  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

SOUTH  HENRIE'iVTA,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co 
Michigan. 

SOUTH  HERWITAGE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co., 
Penn.sylvania. 

SOUTH  HEtRO,  a post-township  of  Grand  Isle  co., 
mont,  comprising  an  island  in  Lake  Champlain  of  its  owl 
name.  Length,  about  10  miles.  Fop.  617. 

SOUTH  HILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

SOUTH  HILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

SOUTH  HILL,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co.,  New  York 

SOUTH  HILL,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 
150  miles  N.  by  E.  of  narri.sburg. 

SOUTH  HI  LL,  a post-office  of  Mecklenburg  co..  Virginia 

SOUTH  HINGGIAM,  a post-village  of  Plymouth  co..  Mas 
.sachu.setts,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Boston.  Boots  and  shoes  ai 
manufactured  here  to  a considerable  extent. 

SOUTH  HOL'LOW,  a post-village  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illi 
nois,  near  Mississippi  River,  180  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

SOUTH  HlyPE.  a post-office  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  HOV\VARD,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co.,  New  York. 

SOUTH  HUNTHNGDON,  a township  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Penn.sylvania.  Pop.  2264. 

SOUTH  INDEPENDENCE,  a post-office  of  Decatur  co., 
Iowa. 

SOUTIPINGTON.  a post-village  and  township  of  Il.artford 
CO.,  Connecticut,  on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Rail- 
road, 16  miles  S.W.  ot  Hartford.  It  contains  4 or  5 churches, 
numerous  stores,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  31U5. 

SOUTHINGTON,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Trum- 
bull co..  Ohio.  Pop.  894. 

SOUTH  JACK'SON,  a po.st-office  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  JACKSON,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Michi- 
gan, 75  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit. 

SOUTH  KEENE,  a village  in  Keene  township,  Cheshire 
co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Cheshire  Railroad,  about  44 
miles  S.W.  of  Concord. 

SOUTH  KENT,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, 55  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Hartford. 

SOUTH  KIL'LINGLY,  a post-village  of  Windham  co., 
Connecticut.  50  miles  E.  of  Hartford. 

SOUTH  KINGSt'TON,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hamp.shire. 

SOUTH  KINGSTON,  a town.ship  of  Washington  co., 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  Stonington  and  Providence  Railroad, 
22  miles  S.  of  Providence.  It  has  3 banks,  9 churches,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and  other  articles.  Pop.  4717. 

SOUTH  KIRT'LAND.  a post-office  of  Lake  co..  Ohio. 

SOUTH  KORTV WRIGHT,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co,, 
York,  75  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

SOUTH  LANC'ASTER,  a post-office  of  Worcester  co.,  Mas- 
.sachu  setts. 

SOUTH  LANDHNG,  a post-office  of  Cabell  co.,  W.  Virginia 

SOUTH  LAN'SING,  a post-office  of  Tompkins  co..  New 
York. 

SOUTH  LEB'.ANON,  a township  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. adjoining  the  county-seat.  Pop.  1736. 

SOUTH  LEE,  a post-village  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massachu- 
setts. on  the  Berkshire  Railroad,  125  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Boston. 

SOUTH  LEEDS,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  LIMA,  a post-office  of  Livingsh  n co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  LINCOLN,  (link5)n,)  a post-village  of  Penobscot 
CO..  Maitie.  100  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

SOUTH  LIVO'NIA,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co..  Nev' 
York,  on  the  Buffalo  Corning  and  Rochester  Railroad, 
about  40  miles  S.E.  of  Batavia. 

SOUTH  LON'DONDEIURY,  a post-village  of  Windham  co., 
Vermont. 

SOUTH  LOW'ELL,  a small  village  of  Johnson  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

SOUTH  LOWELL,  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SOUTH  LYME,  a post-village  and  township  of  New  Lon* 
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don  ro.,  Connecticut,  on  the  New  Haven  and  New  London 
Railroad,  abcut  40  miles  E.  of  New  Haven.  See  Lvmk, 

SOiVJ'H  LVNDEBOilOUGH,  (lind'b&r-rlih,)  a post-office 
of  Hillshoroush  co.,  New  Hampshire. 

SUlTTH  LY^ON,  a post-oflice  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan. 

SOUTH  .MALDEN,  (mawEden,)  a post-village  in  Malden 
bnvnsbip,  Middlesex  co..  Massachusetts,  on  Malden  River, 
which  is  here  nav  igable  for  vessels  of  oOO  tons,  3^  miles  N.  of 
Boston.  It  contains  a church,  a silk-printing  and  dyeing 
establishment,  and  a tide  mill,  at  which  huge  quantities 
of  grain  are  ground.  The  inhabitants  are  also  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  Pop.  about  1200. 

SOUTH  .MAN'CHESTER,  a posboffice  of  Hartford  co., 
Connecticut. 

SOUTH  MARCELtLUS,  a post-office  of  Onondaga  co.,  New 
York. 

SOUTH  MAX'FIELD,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  .MElUllIMACK.  a post-village  of  Hillsborough 
co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Wilton  Branch  Railroad,  about 
30  miles  S.  of  Concord. 

SOUTH  .MID'DLEBOROUGH,  a post-vUlage  of  Plymouth 
co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Cape  Cod  Railroad,  38  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Boston. 

SOUTH  MID'DLETON,  a township  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  2873. 

SOUTH  .MlLtFOKD,  a post- village  of  Worcester  co.,  Mas- 
sachu.setts,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Boston. 

SOUTH  .MILFORD,  a village  of  Sussex  co.,  Delaware,  on 
the  right  bank  of  Mispillion  Creek,  opposite  Milford,  21 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Dover.  Ship  building  constitutes  the  chief 
business  of  the  village.  It  has  1 church,  3 stores,  and  584 
inhabit  Hits. 

SOUTH  .MILFORD,  a po.st-office  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland. 

SOUTH  MILFORD,  a post-office  of  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana. 

SOUTH  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Camden  co..  North  Carolina. 

SOUTH  MlLt'i'ON,  a post-office  of  Stratford  co..  New 
Hamitshire 

Sou  i'H  MOLTON.  England.  See  Molton,  South. 

SOUTH  MOLUNOCUS,  a post-office  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  .MONTtVILLE,  a po.st-office  of  IValdo  cn.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  NASIUVILLE,  a flourishing  town  of  Davidson  co., 
Tennessee,  on  the  left  bank  of  Cumberland  River.  It  may 
be  regal  ded  as  a suburb  of  the  city  of  Nash\  ille,  although  it 
was  .separately  incorpoi-ated  in  1850.  Since  that  time  it  has 
rapidly  increa.sed  in  population  and  importance.  It  has  3 
churches,  and  several  male  and  female  schools;  one  of  these 
is  a free  school,  supported  by  a public  tax,  and  attended  by 
150  pupils  of  both  sexe.s — probably  the  only  school  of  the 
kind  in  Tennessee.  The  ground  was  presented  to  the  public 
by  John  Trimble.  E.sq.  Pop.  about  3000. 

SOUTH  .N’A^TICK,  a post  village  of  Middlesex  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 16  miles  S.M'.  by  W.  of  Boston. 

SOU'I'H  NEW'^  BEIULIN,  a post-village  of  Chenango  co., 
New  York,  about  100  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

SOUTH  NEIV'BURG,  a post-office  of  I'enobscot  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  NEW'BURY,  a post-office  of  Merrimack  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

SOUTH  N EWBURY'.  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont. 

SOUTH  NEW'CASTLE.  a post-office  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio. 

SOUT'H  NEWMAIUKET,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Rockingham  co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad.  4 miles  from  Exeter.  It  was  incorporated  from 
New  Market  in  1850.  It  has  a large  foundry  and  machine 
shop.  Pop.  786. 

SOUTH  NEVVOPORT,  a small  post-village  of  McIntosh  co., 
Georgia.  40  miles  S.W.  of  Savannah. 

SOUTH  NEWORY,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  NORFOLK,  a post-office  of  Litchfield  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 

SOU'I'H  NORTHFIELD,  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

SOUTH  NOK'WALK,  formerly  OLD  WELL,  a seaport  and 
post-village  of  Fairfiedd  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Norwalk  River,  near  its  mouth,  and  on  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  Railroad,  33  miles  W.S.W.  of  New  Haven. 
Tile  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
felt  beaver  hats.  Steamboats  ply  between  the  village  and 
New  York.  On  the  6th  of  May,  is,53.  a locomotive  and  two 
passenger  cars  were  here  precipitated  through  an  open  draw- 
bridge. and  47  lives  lost. 

SOUTH'OE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

SOUTHMI.D.  a post-village  and  township  of  Suffolk  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  91  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  New  York,  and  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  Great  Peconic 
Bay.  Pop.  of  the  township.  5833. 

S tUTH  GLIYE,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

SOUl'HOLT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SOU  I'H  O.NONDAG  A,  (on'pu-daw'giu)  a post-office  of  Onon- 
daga co.,  .New  York. 

SOUTH  OlUANGE,  a post-village  of  F.ssex  co..  New  .Ter- 
s«y,  on  the  .Morris  and  Es.sex  Railroad.  6 miles  IV.  of  Newark. 

SOU'I'H  OR/LEANS,  a post-office  of  Barnstable  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

SOUTH  OR/RINGTON,  a post-village  of  Orrington  town- 
Slilp,  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  on  the  E.  side  of  Penobscot  River, 
rt  or  7 miles  below  Bangor.  It  contains  a church  and  5 
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stores.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the 
lumber  trade  and  navigation. 

SOUTH  OTSE'LIC.  a post-office  of  Chenango  co.,  New  York. 

SOUTH  OWE'GO,  a post-office  of  Tioga  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  OX'FORD.  a post-office  of  Chenango  co.,  New  York. 

SOUTH  OYSTER  BAY,  a post-office  of  Queen’s  co.,  New 
York. 

SOUTH  PAROS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Paris  township, 
Oxford  CO.,  Maine,  on  the  Little  Androscoggin  River  and 
St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  about  38  miles  S.W.  by 
W.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  2 churches,  an  academy,  6 
stores,  1 woollen  mill,  2 saw  mills,  and  2 gii.st  mills. 

SOUTH  PARKLMAN,a  post-office  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  PAR'SONFIELD,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  3Iaine. 

SOUTH  PERtRY,  a post-village  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio,  16 
miles  S.W.  of  Logan. 

SOUTH  PITCIFER,  a post-office  of  Chenango  co..  New 
York. 

SOUTH  PTTTS'BURO,  a borough  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  left  or  S.  bank  of  the  Mouongahela  River, 
opposite  Pittsburg,  and  immediately  above  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Alleghany.  It  is  connected  w ith  the 
city  by  a bridge  150U  feet  long.  Here  are  exten.sive  manu- 
fictures  of  iron  and  glass.  Pop.  in  1850,  1883;  in  1860, 
1888. 

SOUTH  PLYM^OUTH,  a post-office  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

SOUTH  PLYMOUTH,  a post-office  of  Chenango  co..  New 
York. 

SOUTH  PLYMOUTH,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio. 

SOUTI I PLYMOUTH,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co..  Michigan, 

SOUTH  POINT,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co..  North  Carolina, 
177  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

SOUTH  POI.NT,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  a good 
landing. 

SOUTH  POM'FRET.  a post-village  of  Wind.sor  co., Vermont. 

SOUTIPPORT,  a village  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ribble,  in  the  Irish  Sea.  It 
is  resorted  to  fir  sea  bathing. 

SOUTIPPORT,  formerly  TOWNS^END,  a township  of  Lin- 
coln CO..  Maine.  The  name  was  changed  in  1850.  l‘op.708. 

SOUTHPORT,  a beautiful  post-borough  in  Fairfield  town- 
ship. Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  24  miles  S.W.  of  New  Haven 
It  contains  3 churches,  2 banks,  1 .academy,  and  a scnuol- 
house,  erected  at  a cost  of  about  $7000.  It  has  a good  har- 
bor (which  has  been  improved  by  appropriations  from  Cou- 
gre.'s)  for  ves.sels  of  lOt)  tons.  The  tonnage  belonging  to 
this  port  amounts  to  25,000  tons,  probably  the  greatest  in 
proportion  to  its  size  owned  in  any  place  in  the  United 
States.  Within  the  borough  limits  is  a portion  of  the  swamp 
where  the  Pequots,  in  1637,  made  their  last  stand,  and  were 
exterminated  by  the  whites,  commanded  by  31asou.  Pop. 
in  1864,  about  1200. 

SOUTHPORT,  a post-village  and  township  forming  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  Chemung  co.,  New  York,  about  19o  miles 
W.S.W’.  of  Albany.  The  township  is  intersected  by  the  Er*») 
Railroad,  and  drained  by  Chemung  River.  Pop.  -4733. 

SOUTHPORT,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana,  on  iru 
railroad  between  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  6 miles  S.  of  the 
latter,  contains  2 or  3 churches. 

SOUTHPORT,  a post-office  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois. 

SOUTHPORT,  a township,  Kenosha  co.,  WKconsin. 

SOUTHPORT  VILLAGE,  W’isconsin.  See  Kenosha. 

SOUTH  PRAPRIE,  a village  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois,  8C 
miles  W’.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

SOUTH  PROS'PECT,  a post-office  of  W’aldo  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  PULT'NEY,  a post-village  of  Steuben  co.,  Ne^ 
York,  about  210  miles  W’.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

SOUTH  QUAY,  a post-office  of  Nanseinond  co.,  Virginia. 

SOUTH  RAN'/DOLPH,  a post-office  of  Norfolk  co.,  Massa 
chusetts. 

SOUTH  RAY'MOND,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

SOUTH  READYING,  (r^d'ing,)  a post-village  of  Windsot 
CO.,  Vermont,  about  60  miles  S.  of  Montpelier. 

SOUTH  READING,  a post-village  of  .Middle.sex  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  11  miles  N.of 
Bobtun.  It  contains  4 churches,  an  academy,  1 bank,  1 
savings  bank,  1 foundry  for  casting  stoves,  and  several  large 
manufactories  of  shoes.  Pop.  of  the  township.  ;!207. 

SOUTIPREY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SOUTH  RICIPLAND,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co..  New  York. 

SOU  TH  RIDG  E,  a post-office  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio. 

SOUTH  RIVER,  New  Jersey.  See  Man.alapan  Brook. 

SOUTH  RIVER,  of  Virginia,  a small  branch  of  the  She- 
nandoah. rises  in  Augusta  county,  flows  in  a N E.  cour.se, 
and  unites  with  the  other  main  branch  at  Port  Republic,  iu 
Rockiiviham  county. 

SOUTH  RIVER,  of  North  Carolina,  forms  the  boun-iary 
between  Bladen  and  .New  Hanover  counties,  and  enters  t>\pc 
Fear  River  ahout  10  miles  N.W.  of  Wilmington. 

S()UTH  RIVER,  of  Iowa,  enters  Des  Moines  Riter  uom 
the  E.  line  of  Polk  county. 
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SOOTH  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Middlesex  co.,  New  Jersey.  I 
• SOUTH  RIVER,  post-office,  Anne  Arundel  co.,  Maryland. 

SOUTH  RIVER,  a township,  Marion  co..  Missouri.  P.792. 

SOUTH'ROP,  a parish  of  Eui-land.  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SOUTH  ROY'ALSTON,  a post-village  of  Royalston  town- 
ship, Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  on  Miller’s  River, 
which  here  affords  good  water-power,  about  35  miles  N.  of 
Worcester.  It  contains  2 churches,  a woollen  mill,  saw  and 
grist  mills,  and  other  establishments.  Pop  estimated  at  300. 

SOUTH  ROYALTON,  a post-village  of  Windsor  co.,  Ver- 
mont, on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  27  miles  from 
Windsor. 

SOUTH  ROYALTON,  a post-office  of  Niagara  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  RUT'L.iND,  a post-office,  .Jefferson  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  RYE'G.VTE,  a post-office  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont. 

SOUTH  SA'LEM,  a post-village  of  Westchester  co.,  New 
York,  about  120  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

SOUTH  SALEM,  a post-village  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio,  16  miles 
S.W.  of  Chillicothe. 

SOUTH  SALU'DA,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

SOUTH  SAND^FORD,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  SAND  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Rensselaer  co.,  New 
York. 

SOUTH  SAND/WICH,  a post-village  of  Barnstable  co., 
Massachusetts,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

SOUTH  SAN'GERVILNE,  a post-office  of  Piscataquis  co., 
Maine. 

SOUTH  SCHODAC,  (sko-dak^)  a post-village  of  Rensselaer 
CO.,  New  York,  about  18  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

SOUTH  SCIT'UATE,  a post-village  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mas- 
eachu.setts,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Boston.  P.  of  the  township,  1774. 

SOUTH  SCITUATE.  a post-village  of  Scituate  township. 
Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island.  It  has  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton goods. 

SOUTH  SE'BEC.  a post-office  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  SEE'KONK,  a post-village  of  Bristol  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 45  miles  S.S.W.  of  Boston. 

SOUTH  SHAFTS'BURY.  a post-village  ofdlennington  co., 
Vermont,  on  the  Western  Vermont  Railroad.  49  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Rutland.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  goods  and 
leather. 

SOUTH  SHENAN'GO,  a post-township  forming  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  She- 
nango  Creek.  Pop. 1393. 

SOUTH  SHETLAND  or  NEW  SOUTH  SHETLAND,  an 
archipelago,  situated  in  the  South  Atlantic,  600  miles  S.  of 
Cape  Horn,  between  lat.  60°  32'  and  67°  15'  S..  and  Ion.  44°  53' 
and  68°  15'  W.  As  far  as  is  known,  these  islands  aj-e  wholly 
destitute  of  vegetation,  except  a species  of  moss  found  upon 
the  rocks  near  the  shore.  The  remote  mountainous  regions 
are  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal islands  may  be  mentioned  Adelaide,  conspicuous  for  its 
range  of  snowy  mountains,  with  a single  peak  shooting  up 
into  the  clouds:  Bridgeman,  consisting  chielly  of  a volcanic 
cone,  from  which  smoke  is  seen  issuing,  indicating  its 
activity;  Smith  Island,  so  called  from  its  first  discoverer; 
Saddle  Island,  with  a peak  1643  feet  high:  Coronation  or 
Mainland,  the  largest  of  the  group:  Desolation  Island,  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a horseshoe,  and  consisting  of  volcanic  preci- 
pices, which  are  evidently  the  edges  of  an  extinct  crater; 
and  Livingston,  King  George’s,  and  Elephant  Islands.  The 
South  Shetlands  were  first  discovered  by  Captain  William 
Smith,  of  the  brig  Williams  of  Blythe,  in  1819,  and  were 
shortly  after  much  frequented  by  whalers.  Owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  fogs  and  vast  accumulations  of  ice,  the  navi- 
gation here  is  verj'  dangerous,  and  hence  Sir  James  Ross, 
who  visited  the  islands  fu  1842,  gives  to  one  group  the  name 
of  Danger  Islets. 

SOUTH  SHREWS/BUPiY,  a post-village  of  Worcester,  co., 
Massachusetts,  35  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

SOUTIPSIDE.  a post-office  of  Richmond  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  SO'DUS,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co..  New  York, 
about  190  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

SOU'fH  SO^LON,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  SOLO.N,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio,  56 
miles  W.  of  Columbus. 

SOUTH  STE/PHENTOWN,  a post-office  of  Rensselaer  co.. 
New  York. 

SOUTH  STEIULING,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SOUTH  ST.  GEORGE,  a po.st-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  STOD'DARD,  a post-office  of  Cheshire  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

SOUTH  STOW,  a village  of  Stow  township.  Lamoille  co., 
Verinont,  about  18  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Montpelier. 

SOUTH  STRAB.\NE,  (stra-baiP,)  a township  of  Washing- 
ton cc.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1063 

SOU'ril  STRAFH'ORD,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 35  miles  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

SOUTH  TAM'WORTH,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

SOUTH  THOM/astON,  a posl>village  and  township  of 
Knou  y/o.,  aiamo,  on  I’enobscot  Bay,  40  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of 
Augusta.  It  contains  a 5ash  and  blind  factory,  and  a public 
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library,  just  established.  Ship-building  ,s  extensively  car- 
ried on;  3 ships,  4 barques,  and  3 other  vessels  were  buil< 
here  in  1853.  Pop.  in  1850,  1420  ; in  1860, 1615. 

SOUTH  THOMPtSON,  a post-office  of  Geauga  co..  Ohio. 

SOUTH  TIIURSH^ON,  a post-office,  Steuben  co.,  New  York 

SOUTH-TOWN,  a hamlet  and  suburb  of  Great  Yarmoutiv 
England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  the  Yare,  at  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
town. 

SOUTH  TREN'TON,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  TYRHNGHAM,  a post-village  of  Berkshire  co., 
Massachusetts.  120  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

SOUTH  UtNION,  a post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Kentucky, 
165  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

SOUTH  VAL'LEY,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co..  New  York, 
about  12  miles  E.  of  Cooperstown. 

SOUTH  VAS'SALBOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co., 
Maine. 

SOUTH  VER/NON,  a village  of  Windham  co.,  Vermont,  on 
Connecticut  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Connecticut  River 
and  Brat tleboro ugh  Branch  Railroads,  100  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Montpelier. 

SOUTIPVILLE,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, on  the  left  bank  of  Hou.satonic  River,  30  miles  N.W.  of 
New  Haven.  Pop.  about  100. 

SOUTH VI LLE.  a post-village  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  New 
York,  on  St.  Regis  River,  about  220  miles  N.N.W.  of  Albany. 

SOUTIIVILLE,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co..  Kentucky,  31 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Si JU'l'H  W AL'DEN,  a post-office  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont. 

SOUTH  WALES.  See  Wales. 

SOUTH  WALES,  a post-village  of  Erie  co..  New  York,  21 
miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

SOUTH  WAL'LINGFORD,  a post-office  of  Rutland  co., 
Vermont. 

SOUTH  WAL'POLE.  a post-village  of  Norfolk  co.,  Massa- 
chu.setts.  about  22  miles  S.W.  of  Boston. 

SOUTH  WARDS'BOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Windham  co., 
Vermont. 

SOUTHWARK,  suTH'ark,  a parliamentary  borough  of 
England,  co.  of  Surrey,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  im- 
mediately opposite  the  city  of  London,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  London,  Southwark,  and  Blackfriars’  bridges. 
Pop.  in  1851, 172,863.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  commercial 
quarters  of  the  metropolis.  The  principal  edifices  are  the 
churches  of  St.  Saviour  and  St.  George-in-the  Fields,  Guy’s 
and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals,  the  Magdalen  A.sylum,  Queen’s 
Bench  Prison,  Surrey  'I'heatre,  and  Messrs.  Barclay  & Co.’s 
immense  brewery.  Its  government  is  exercised  by  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  London.  It  sends  2 members  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

SOUTHWARK,  sowth^wfirk,  a former  district  of  Philadel- 
phia county,  on  the  Delaware  River,  immediatelj'  S.  of  the 
old  city  proper.  It  is  now  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  which  see. 

SOUTH  WAR'REN,  a posc-office  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania. 

SOUTH  WAIUSAW,  a post-office,  Wyoming  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  WaT^ERFORD,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  WEARE,  a post-office  of  Hillsborough  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

SOUTIPWELL.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Nottingham.  It  has  remains  of  a palace,  w hich  was  the 
favorite  residence  of  Wolsey,  the  county  bridew'ell,  a.s.sera- 
bly  rooms,  theatre,  and  manufactures  of  silks,  stockings, 
and  lace.  Pop.  in  1851,  3516. 

SOUTH  WELL'FLEET,  a post-village  of  Wellfleet  town- 
ship. Barnstable  co.,  Massachusetts.  It  has  a wharf.  The 
inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 

SOUTH-WEST,  a post-township  forming  the  S.W.  extre- 
mity of  Warren  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  616. 

SOUTH  WES'TERLOO.  a post-village  of  Albany  co..  New 
York,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Albany. 

SOUTH- WES'r  HARBOR,  a post-village  in  Hancock  co., 
Maine.  114  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Augusta. 

SOUTH-WEST  KeVs.  See  Albuquerque  Islands. 

SOU'l'H-WEST  OSWE'GO,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co..  New 
York. 

SOUTII-WESTG’ORT,  a post-village  of  Bristol  co.,  Massar 
chusetts.  60  miles  S.W.  of  Boston. 

SOUTH-WEST  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  See  Marys- 
ville. Tenne.ssee. 

SOUTH  WEY'MOUTH,  a post-village  in  Weymouth  town- 
ship, Norfolk  CO.,  Massachu.setts,  on  the  Old  Colon3'  Rail 
ro.ad,  11  miles  S.  of  Boston.  The  inhabitants  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  there 
being  from  15  to  20  establishments  in  operation. 

SOUTH  WIUTE'HALL,  a post-town.ship  of  Lehigh  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Lehigh  River,  about 
6 miles  N.W.  of  Allentown.  Pop. 4085. 

SOUTH  WHIT'LEY,  a post-office  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana, 
about  95  miles  N.  by  E.  by  Indianapolis. 

SOU  riPVV'lCK,  a parish  of  England,  cc  of  Northampton. 

SOUTHWICK,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Southampton, 

SOUTHWICK,  a parish  of  England,  oo.  of  Sussex.  2 miloM 
N.E.  of  New  Shoreham,  having  a station  on  the  London  and 
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Sonrh  Coast.  Railway.  The  church  is  an  ancient  and  inte- 
resting edifice. 

SOUTH  WICK,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

SOUTlIWi^CK,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 
The  population  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  glass  and 
earthenware,  and  in  ship-building. 

SOUTIUWICK,  a post-township  of  Hampden  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 100  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1188. 

SOUTH  WIL'BRAHAM,  a post-village  of  Wilbraham 
township,  Hampden  co.,  Massachusetts,  11  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Springfield.  It  has  3 churches,  an  academy,  3 woollen  mills. 

SOUTH  WIT/LIAMSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Berkshire 
co.,  Massachusetts,  130  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston,  contains  1 
or  2 churches. 

SOUTH  WIL'SON,  a post-office  of  Niagara  co..  New  York. 

SOUTH  WINDTIAM,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Maine. 

SOUTH  WINDHAM,  a post-office,  Windham  co.,  Vermont. 

SOUTH  WINDHAM,  a post-village  of  Windham  co., Con- 
necticut, oil  the  New  London  Northern  Railroad,  26  miles 
N.  of  New  London. 

SOUTH  WIND'SOR,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

SOUTH  WIND'SOR,  a new  post-township  of  Hartford  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  £.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  8 miles 
N.E.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  1789. 

Sf  UTH  WO'BURN,  a village  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mas.sachu- 
setts,  ou  tho  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Boston. 

SOUTIFWOLD.  a municipal  borough,  seaport  town,  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  on  the  North  Sea.  between 
the  river  Blythe  and  Buss  Creek.  Pop.  in  1851,  2109.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  guild-hall,  new  jail,  a handsome 
church,  and  some  batteries.  The  harbor  has  been  improved 
by  the  erection  of  2 piers,  and  the  town  has  an  import  trade 
in  coal,  herring  fishery,  and  accommodations  for  visitors  as 
a place  of  summer  resort.  It  rose  on  the  decline  of  Dunwich, 
the  ancient  capital  of  East  Anglia,  progressively  submerged 
by  the  sea.  In  South  wold  (or  Sole)  Bay.  an  obstinate  en- 
gagement between  the  English  and  combined  French  and 
Dutch  fleets  took  place  on  the  6th  of  May,  1672,  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  blown  up  with  his  ship. 

SOU  ITI  WOLF^BOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co., 
New  Hampshire,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Concord. 

SOUTIPWOOI).  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SOUTH  WOOD'BURY,  a township  of  Bedford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvani.a.  Pop.  1389. 

SOUTH  WOODtSTOCK,  a post-village  of  Windsor  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 50  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier. 

SOUTH  WO l!'C ESTER,  (woo.s/fer.)  a post-village  of  Ot- 
sego co..  .New  York,  about  60  miles  VV.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

SOUTH'WORTH-axd-CROFT,  a township  of  England,  co. 
of  Lancaster. 

SOUTH  WRENT/H.\Ar,  a post-village  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 25  miles  S.W.  of  Boston,  contains  a bank,  and 
about  .500  inhabitants. 

SOUTH  YAD^KIN,  a small  stream  of  North  Carolina, 
whi I'h  enters  the  Yadkin  from  the  right,  about  9 miles  N. 
of  Salisbury. 

SOUTH  Y.VAI  HILL,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon. 

SOUTH  YAIPMOUTK,  a post-village  in  Barnstable  co., 
Ma.ssachnsetts.  80  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

SOUTH  YUBA  RIVER.  California.  See  Deer  Creek. 

SOUTOUKO.  See  Sootooko. 

SOU'VIE’S  ISLANDS,  a post-office  of  Clark  co..  Oregon. 

SOUVIGNY,  soo'veen'yee^,  a town  of  France,  department 
Allier.  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Moulins.  Pop.  1756. 

SOU VI  ELI ER,  soo'vee'y.V,  a village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton. and  27  miles  N.W.  of  Bern,  on  the  Suss.  Pop.  1901. 

SOU V RET.  soo'vr.V,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Uainaut.  21  miles  E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1141. 

SOUZA,  soo'zd  or  s6'z3.  a river  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Minho,  joins  the  Douro  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Oporto,  after  a 
S.W.  course  of  20  miles. 

SOUZA,  a market-town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  6 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Aveiro.  Pop.  4000. 

SOUZD.VL,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Soozdal. 

SOUZEL.  soo-z^F  or  s6-z§l',  a market-town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Alemtejo,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Estremoz.  Pop.  1700. 

SOV. ANA,  a town  of  Italy.  See  Soaxa. 

SOVEL,  so'vJF.  an  island  about  10  miles  off  the  E.  coast 
of  Anam.  Lat.  18°  8'  N.,  Ion.  106°  24'  E. 

SOVERIA.  so-VcVre-d.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Ca- 
labria Ultra  II..  N.E.  of  Catanzaro,  on  a hill,  near  the  Sim- 
mari.  Pop.  1050. 

SGVICILLE.  so-ve-cheePlA,  or  SUTCILLE.  soo-e-cheePlA, 
a village  of  Tuscany,  about  8 miles  from  Sienna,  on  a slope 
above  the  Spi no.  Pop.  6506. 

SOW.  .so.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick.  Pop.  em- 
ployed in  ribbon-weaving. 

SOWADII  A,  a group  of  islands.  See  Eight  Brothers. 

SOW'EllBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

SOWEUBY.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North 
Riding,  half  a mile  S.  of  Thirsk,  with  a station  on  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Railway. 

SOWERBY,  a chapehy  of  England,  co.  York,  West  Riding. 
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SOWERBY  BRIDGE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

SOWHA'i’CH'EE  CREEK,  of  Early  co.,  Georgia,  flows  into 
the  Chattahoochee  River. 

SOW'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SOXWILLE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvaniei, 
131  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

SOY,  swi.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Luxembourg,  42 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Arlon.  Pop.  1003. 

SOY'LAND,  a township  of  England,  co,  of  York.  Wert 
Riding.  Pop.  employed  in  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures. 

SOZH,  SOJ  or  SOJE,  sozh,  written  also  SOZ  and  SSOSH, 
a navigable  river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  government  of 
Smolensk,  flows  S.S.W.,  and  joins  the  Dnieper  on  the  left,  40 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Tchernigov,  after  a course  of  240  miles. 

SPA,  spaw,  (Fr.  and  Flem.  pron.  spi,)  a town  and  water- 
ing-place of  Belgium,  near  the  frontier  of  Rhenish  Prus.sia, 
province,  and  17  miles  S.E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  3CU0.  Over  its 
principal  spring,  the  Pou/ion,  Peter  the  Great  built  the 
pump-room.  The  waters  are  chalybeate,  and  many  other 
springs  exist  in  the  vicinity,  which  were  formerly  so  much 
frequented,  that  Spa  became  a common  name  for  mineral 
baths.  The  country  around  is  highly  agreeable,  but  Hie 
town  is  now  little  resorted  to  by  visitors. 

SPACCAFORNO,  spak-kd-foR'uo,  a town  of  Sicily,  11  miles 
S.W.  of  Noto.  on  a hill  near  the  S.  coast.  Pop.  80U0.  It  has 
many  churches  and  convents,  but  is  poor,  and  has  little 
trade. 

SPADER  A.  a township  of  dohnson  co.,  Arkansas. 

SPADRA  BLUFF,  a small  pcst-village  of  Johnson  co., 
Arkan.sas. 

SPAFG'ORD,  a post-township  of  Onondaga  ct.i..  New  York, 
on  the  E.  side  of  Skaneateles  Lake,  about  150  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1814. 

SPAFFORD  HOLLOW,  a post-village  of  Onondaga  co. 
New  York,  about  140  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

SPAF'FORD.SBURG,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Kentucky, 

SPAGNA.  See  Spain-. 

SPAHAWN,  a city  of  Persia.  See  Ispahan’. 

SP-'VICHINGEN,  spPKing-en.  a town  of  IViirtemberg,  22 
miles  W.  of  Sigmaringen.  Pop.  1682. 

SPAIN,  (Sp.  Expafla,  ^s-p3n'y3 ; L.  Ilupav'ia^  and  Ihe'ria; 
Gr. 'I(T7r<ii/ia  or  IpTtpia  : Vv.  E.<pagne.  ^s'p^fi';  Jt.  Ispagna, 
e-sp4n'yii.  or  Spa giia.  spdtFy^;  Vov\ . Hespaii/ia.  h5s-p3n'yi; 
Ger.  Spanien,  spdn'e-en ; Dutch,  Spanjen,  spdn'yen,)  a king- 
dom in  the  S.W'.  of  Europe,  forming  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  including  the  Balearic  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  Exclu.sive  of  the.se  islands,  it  lies  between 
lat.  36° and  43°  48'  N..  Ion.  9°  16'  W.  and  3°  20'  E. : connected 
with  the  continent  on  the  N.E.  by  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees 
separating  it  from  France;  and  bounded  E.  and  S.  by  the 
51editerranean  Sea,  W'.  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  N.W'.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Measured  diagonally,  the 
greatest  length  is  from  Cape  Creux  in  the  N.E.  to  Cadiz  in 
the  S.W.,  656  miles:  greatest  breadth,  from  Cape  Ortegal  in 
the  N.W.  to  Cape  Palos  in  the  S.E.,  583  miles;  but  measured 
due  N.  and  S.  and  due  E.  and  W.,  the  greatest  length  is  on 
the  meridian  of  5°  45'  W'.,  from  Cape  Penas  to  Tarifa.  540 
miles;  and  the  greatest  breadth  on  the  parallel  of  42°  20', 
from  Cape  Creux  to  Cape  Hombre,  the  N.  extremity  of  A'igo 
Bay,  620  miles.  Besides  the  European  territory  above  indi- 
cated, Spain  still  retains  a portion  of  her  magnificent  colo- 
nies. including  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto-Rico  and  part 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  the  W'est  Indies;  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  part  of  the  Ladrones.  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean ; the  Presidios  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  namely.  Ceuta, 
Melilla,  Peflon,  and  Albucemas,  chiefly  used  as  places  of 
banishment  for  criminals;  and  the  island  of  Annobon,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Coasts. — The  coast-line,  forming  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  perimeter,  has  a length  of  about  1370  miles,  of  which 
about  600  miles  belong  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  770  miles  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  not  much  broken, 
except  on  the  W'.  coa.st  of  Galicia,  where  it  is  fully  exposed 
to  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic.  'The  whole  of  the  coast,  from 
Fontarabia  on  the  frontiers  of  France.  W'.  to  Cape  Ortegal, 
and  thence  round  by  Cape  Finisterre  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Minho,  is  rocky,  but  not  very  elevated,  the  height  never  ex- 
ceeding 300  feet,  and  often  not  rising  to  40  feet.  On  the  N., 
though  the  water  is  deep  close  to  the  shore,  there  is  little 
sheltered  anchorage:  but  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  a succession 
of  excellent  harbors  are  found,  among  which  those  of  Ferrol 
and  Vigo  are  conspicuous.  In  the  S.W..  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Guadiana.  a low.  sandy,  and  even  swampy  shore  occui-s, 
skirted  in  many  parts  by  islands  of  a similar  description, 
and  so  shallow  that  even  small  coasting-vessels  approach  it 
with  difficulty;  but  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir 
the  shore  rises  gradually,  and  presents  the  admirable  Bay  of 
Cadiz,  with  its  almost  unassailable  harbor.  The  same  kind 
of  coast  is  continued  to  the  celebrated  Cape  of  Trafalgar, 
where  cliffs  are  first  seen.  These,  on  proceeding  E..  b.ieome 
more  and  more  elevated,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Algeciras,  rise 
suddenly  into  the  magnificent  rock  of  Gibraltar  'The  rocky 
shore,  though  at  a much  lower  elevation,  is  con  tinned 
almost  without  iuterruption  along  the  remainder  of  me  S. 
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coast,  to  its  termination  at  Cape  Palos,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ports  of  Malaga  and  Carthajjcena,  presents 
scarcely  a sins^le  spot  where  the  anchnrai^e  is  not  more  or 
less  expose(i  to  prevailinoj  winds.  P’roin  Cape  Palos,  a low, 
landy  bt,ach,  partly  lined  with  lagoons,  stretches  N.  to 
within  a short  distance  of  Alicante,  where  the  coast  a^ain 
lises,  and  bold  rocky  cliffs,  terminating;  the  lofty  ridges  of 
the  interior,  are  seen  as  far  N.  as  Denia.  Beyond  Cape  St. 
Antonio  commences  a long  curve  which  sweeps  round  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  presenting  throughout,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  ridges  in  the  vicinity  of  Castellon  de  la 
Plana,  a low,  sandy,  shallow  shore,  lined  with  lagoons,  along 
which  numerous  .salt-works  are  established,  but  unprovided 
with  a single  harbor  deserving  of  notice.  Beyond  the  Ebro 
low  and  rocky  shores  alternate  in  considerable  stretches  to 
the  French  frontiers.  The  only  ports  of  consequence  are 
those  of  Barcelona  and  Rosas,  the  latter  particularly  excel- 
lent, though  the  former  is  by  far  the  most  freiiuented. 

Face  of  the.  Country.  Mountains,  d-c. — The  surface  of  Spain 
is  as  much  diversified  as  that  of  any  other  country  of  the 
same  extent  in  Europe;  its  interior  forms  a vast  table-land, 
which  in  the  plateau  of  Castile  has  a mean  elevation  of  2300 
feet.  This  plateau  occupies  about  one-half  of  the  super- 
ficies of  the  kingdom;  it  is  nearly  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains; N.  by  those  of  the  Asturias,  an  obvious  continuation 
of  the  Pyrenees;  W.  by  a branch  of  the  same  mountains 
stretching  S.  through  Galicia,  and  along  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal;  S.  by  the  Sierra  Morena;  S.E.  and  E.  by  the 
mountains  of  Murcia  and  Aragon;  and  N.E.  by  a range 
which,  commencing  in  the  Sierra  Moncayo,  stretches  N.W. 
through  Old  Castile,  where  it  forms  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  Ebro.  The  table-land  itself  is  not  only  very  rug- 
ged in  many  parts,  but  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.  by  two  mountain-ranges,  the  loftier 
of  which  ma}'  be  considered  as  dividing  it  into  two  distinct 
portions : a northern,  comprising  the  kingdoms  of  Old  Cas- 
tile and  Leon,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  44.000  square 
miles,  and  a southern,  comprehending  the  kingdoms  of  New 
>stile  and  Estremadura,  and  covering  an  area  of  about 
48,000  square  miles. 

There  are  in  all  five  principal  chains  of  mountains,  called 
Sierras,  which  traverse  the  Spanish  peninsula  from  E.  to 
W.  These  are  (from  N.  to  S.) — 1.  The  magnificent  chain  of 
the  Pyrenees,  extending  from  Cape  Creux  on  the  E.  to  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  W.,  culminating  point  Pic  Nethou, 
11,168  feet;  and  their  W.  continuation,  the  Asturian  and 
Cantabrian  Mountains,  some  of  which  rise  to  10.000  feet. — 
2.  The  chain  which  separates  the  basins  of  the  Douro  and 
Tagus,  viz.;  the  Sierras  Guadarama.  Gredos,  and  Gata; 
the  highest  poinl  in  the  Sierra  Gredos,  is  10.500  feet. — 3.  The 
mountains  of  Toledo,  comprising  the  Sierra  Guadalupe, 
and  Sierra  San  Mames,  between  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana. 
— 4.  3'he  Sierra  Morena,  sep'ai-ating  the  basins  of  the  Gua- 
diana and  Guadalquivir,  and  connected  westward  with  the 
Serra  Monchique  in  Portugal. — 5.  The  Sierra  Nevada,  ex- 
tending from  Cartagena  to  Cadiz,  and  containing  the  Cerro 
Mulahacen,  the  highest  point  of  the  peninsula,  being  11,678 
feet,  and  the  Pic  de  A'^eleta.  11,387  feet  in  elevation. 

Geolof/y. — Almost  all  the  mountain-ranges  have  a nucleus 
of  granite,  overlain  by  crystalline  schists.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate the  two  Castiles,  and  the  basins  of  the  Douro  and 
Tagus,  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  the 
last  the  granite  and  schists  often  give  place  to  immense 
masses  of  serpentine.  The  mountains  of  Asturias,  however, 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  though  evidently 
a continuation  of  the  Pyrenees,  differ  from  them  remarkably 
in  geological  structure,  exhibitingno  traces  ofgranite  or  other 
eruptive  rock.s,  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of  carboni- 
ferous limestone  and  .sandstone.  The  same  formation  is 
largely  developed  in  the  Sierra  de  Gador.  and  in  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  Alpujarras.  Secondary  rocks,  still  higher  in 
the  series,  consisting  of  chalk  and  the  accompanying  strata, 
often  overlie  those  of  the  carboniferous  limestone;  these 
have  their  largest  development  in  the  districts  which  bor- 
der the  E.  coast.  They  also  form  a great  part  of  the  ridges 
which  intervene  between  the  plain  of  La  .Mancha  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Tertiary  forn)ations  are  found  partly  on  the 
higher  table-land  in  Old  Castile,  where  they  consist  chiefly 
of  marls  and  gypsum,  and  partly  on  the  plains  of  A'alencia, 
Alicante,  Murcia,  Carthageiia,  Aguilar,  and  Granada.  They 
also  till  several  valleys,  among  others  those  of  the  Segura, 
Lorca,  Lower  Ebro,  aud  Guadalquivir. 

Minerals. — The  minerals  are  numerous  and  valuable;  but 
owing  to  the  general  decay  into  which  almost  all  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  kingdom  have  fallen,  they  are  at  j 
present  less  extensively  worked  than  formerly.  They  in-  j 
elude  gold,  which  was  at  one  time  found  in  considerable 
quantities  in  Asturias  and  Galicia,  though  no  mine  is 
now  worked;  silver,  obtained  in  numerous  quarters,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Alpujarras,  the  Siei  ra  de  Lujar.  and  the 
Sierra  ue  Gador.  in  all  of  which  the  lead,  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  is  highly  argentiferous;  quicksilver, 
particu’arly  at  Almaden,  where  the  mines,  still  in  operation, 
are  among  the  richest  in  the  world;  copper  in  the  Sierra 


Morena,  the  Alpuj.arras,  and  Teruel,  in  Aragon,  but  at  pre 
sent  almost  abandoned:  iron  in  almost  every  quarter,  and 
more  especially  in  the  Basque  provinces,  where  it  is  woiked 
to  a considerable  extent,  and  has  long  been  famous  for 
some  of  the  articles  produced  from  it ; zinc  i7i  more  liii'.ited 
quantities;  coal  in  several  places,  particularly  in  A.^-turiaf 
and  the  Sierra  Morena,  though  the  extent  of  the  fiehls  it 
imperfectly  known,  and  the  workings  are  extremely  limited, 
calamine,  cobalt,  arid  iiismuth,  in  La  Mancha.  Aragon,  and 
Granada;  and  antimony,  tin,  gi-aphite.  alum,  sulphur,  and 
saltpetre;  mercury  is  extracted  in  great  abundance  from 
the  mines  of  Almaden.  Salt  is  only  very  partially  woi  ked  in 
mine.s,  but  great  quantities  are  manufactured  from  the 
lagoons.  Several  quarries  yield  excellent  marble,  alabaster, 
and  jasper;  and  many  precious  stones,  as  rubies,  topazes, 
amethysts,  and  garnets,  are  found. 

Rivers  and  Lales.-^’Uhe  rivers  of  Spain  are  numerous,  and 
a number  of  them  pursue  courses  of  several  hundred  miles, 
draining  large  tracts  of  country.  In  general,  however, 
rising  in  the  table-land,  where  rain  is  neither  freijuent  not 
copious,  their  supply  of  water  is  comparatively  small,  and 
their  navigable  importance  limited.  Their  basins,  Jying 
chiefly  in  the  intervals  between  the  mountain-ranges,  are 
usually  bounded  by  them  on  the  N.  and  S.,  and  hence  all 
the  large  rivers  flowing  through  valleys  which  are  open 
only  on  the  E.  or  W.,  nece.ssarily  follow  one  or  other  of  thesf 
directions.  Those  which  flow  E.  belong  to  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  those  which  flow  W.  to  that  of  the  At 
lantic.  The  most  important  of  the  former  are  the  Ebro, 
which,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Astui-ias,  has  a course  of 
more  than  400  miles;  the  .Segura,  rising  in  the  \V.  part  ol 
Murcia,  in  the  sierra  of  the  same  name,  has  an  E.  course  of 
at  least  200  miles;  the  .lucar.  which,  having  its  sources  be 
tween  the  sierras  Molina  and  Albarracin,  flows  for  the  most 
part  through  a wide  and  fertile  valley,  upwards  of  200  miles; 
and  the  Guadalaviar.  which  has  a course  of  about  150  miles 
The  most  important  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  basin  are  the 
Douro  and  Tagus,  which,  however,  have  the  lower  and 
more  valuable  part  of  their  course  in  Portugal;  the  Minho 
and  Guadiana,  also  partly  shared  by  Portugal;  and  the 
Guadalquivir,  which,  flowing  between  the  great  ranges  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  and  Sierra  Nevada,  has  a more  regular 
and  constant  supply  of  water  than  most  Spanish  rivers,  but, 
notwithstanding  its  course  of  above  400  miles,  is  not  navi- 
gable by  sloops  beyond  Seville.  Considering  the  number 
and  height  of  the  mountain-ranges,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Spain  does  not  pos.sess  a single  mountain-lake  deserving  of 
notice.  Its  only  expanses  of  standing  water  are  the  lagoons 
which  line  part  of  its  S.  and  W.  coasts,  and  are  not  only 
devoid  of  beauty,  but  often  poison  the  air  with  pe.stileutial 
vapors. 

Climate. — Thi.s,  owing  to  the  physical  configuration  of 
the  surface,  varies  greatly  in  dilTerent  localities.  It  is  w'arm 
on  the  coasts ; the  table-lands  are  exposed  to  great  heat  in 
summer,  and  extreme  cold  in  winter.  Many  of  the  moun- 
tains rise  aboye  the  snow  line,  the  limit  of  which,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  is  8952  feet;  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  11,190  feet. 
In  Aladrid,  which  is  situated  on  table-land,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  winter  is  about  43°,  of  summer  76°  2',  and  of 
harvest  about  66°.  In  the  hottest  month  the  mean  tem- 
perature .sometimes  ri.ses  above  89°,  and  in  the  coldest,  falls 
below  40°.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  60° 
Fahrenheit.  On  the  table-land,  in  summer,  the  sky  is  gene- 
rally clear  and  cloudless,  and  rain  seldom  falls,  but  in  win- 
ter it  both  rains  and  snows  frequently.  The  annual  fall  of 
rain  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  the  N.  and  AV'.  coasts,  is  from 
25  to  35  inches,  while  on  the  table-land  of  Castile  it  is  only 
10  inches,  »nd  the  capital  is  often  exposed  to  severe  drought 
AVinter  is  the  rainy  season.  In  the  N.AV.,  in  Galicia,  a 
piercing  wind,  which  the  Castilians  oaU  yallego,  often  blows. 
In  these  quarters,  in  severe  and  rainy  winters,  the  cold  is 
occasionally  extreme,  and  the  olive  and  other  southern 
fruits  cannot  be  successfully  grown.  In  the  S.E.  districts, 
particularly  in  Murcia  and  A'alencia,  a kind  of  perpetual 
spring  prevails;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  S.  and  S.AV,,  in 
Granada,  and  other  parts  of  Andalusia,  the  climate  is  almost 
African,  and  a wind  called  solano,  the  sirocco  of  Italy,  which 
withers  up  vegetation, enfeebles  the  animal  frame,  and  spreads 
epidemic  diseases,  often  blows  for  two  weeks  in  succession. 
In  the  AV.  the  climate  is  mild  but  variable;  the  summer, 
however,  is  very  hot.  and  in  Estremadura,  in  particular, 
withering  droughts  of  nearly  six  months’  duration  are  not 
unfrequent.  In  the  E.  the  climate  resembles  that  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria.  Snow  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  more 
mountainous  districts.  Storms  are  not  freiiuent,  but  shocks 
of  earthquakes  are  often  felt,  and  many  attended  with  fear- 
ful disasters  are  on  record. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture.  <fc. — Few  of  the  mountains  are  so 
high  as  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  forest  vegetation;  yet 
both  the  mountains  and  many  tracts  of  the  table-land  are 
in  general  very  scantily  supplied  with  trees.  The  finest 
forests  are  on  the  W.  offsets  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Asturias,  from  which  the  oaks  that  formerly 
supplied  the  docks  of  Ferrol  were  obtained.  The  more  re- 
markable trees  are  the  Spanish  chestnut,  and  several  varie 
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ties  of  oak,  more  particularly  the  Qmrcus  haUota,  the  acorns 
at  which  are  edible;  the  Qmrcus  suher,  or  cork-tree,  and  the 
Qnercus  coccifera,  from  which  a crimson  dye,  resembling 
the  genuine  cochineal,  is  obtained.  Orchard  and  finer  fruits 
are  exti-emely  abundant,  and  include,  in  addition  to  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  and  apricots,  the  almond, 
date,  fig,  orange,  citron,  and  pomegranate;  and  in  the  lower 
districts  of  the  S.,  the  anana,  banana,  aloe,  and  cactus.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  is  general,  and  great  quantities  of  wine 
are  made,  both  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  The 
demand  for  the  latter  is  chiefly  confined  to  sherry  and  the 
sweet  wines  of  Malaga  and  Alicante;  a considerable  part  of 
the  grapes  grown  are  dried,  which  furnish  one  of  the  princi- 
pal exports  from  the  port  of  Malaga.  Pistachio  nuts,  wal- 
nuts, and  chestnuts,  grow  in  such  abundance  as  to  form 
important  articles  of  trade.  In  the  warm  districts  the  olive, 
sugar-cane,  and  cotton-plant  are  partially  cultivated. 

The  extent  of  land  under  regular  agricultural  crops  is 
somewhat  limited.  Much  of  the  higher  part  of  the  central 
table-land  presents  a very  sterile  appearance,  having  a thin, 
stony  soil,  and  a covering  of  heath  and  scanty  pasture;  and 
even  .extensive  tracts,  which  might  be  advantageously  cul- 
tivated. are  left  almost  in  a state  of  nature,  to  be  roamed 
over  by  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  The  finest  agricul- 
tural district  is  Valencia,  where  both  rice  and  corn  are  grown 
far  beyond  the  wants  of  the  actual  population,  and  furnish 
large  supplies  to  those  parts  of  the  interior  which  are  less 
favorably  situated.  After  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Murcia,  and 
some  of  the  N.  provinces,  raise  the  large.st  quantities  of 
grain.  The  quality  is  in  general  so  excellent,  that  the 
bread  of  Spain  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe;  but  the 
system  of  agriculture  is  very  defective,  and  the  amount  of 
produce  is  far  less  than  a better  system  might  easily  obtain. 
Considerable  improvement,  however,  is  said  to  have  been 
recently  made,  and  Spain,  which  used  regularly  to  import 
grain,  has  now  a small  surplus  for  export.  The  more  im- 
portant crops  are  wheat,  rice,  maize,  barley,  and  legumes. 
Ilemp  and  tlax  are  extensively  grown  in  Aragon  and  Gali- 
cia; and  esparto  is  produced  in  abundance,  more  especially 
in  Valencia  and  Murcia,  where  it  is  in  extensive  demand  for 
making  ropes,  mats,  baskets,  &c.  The  mulberry  thrives  well, 
ana  is  largely  cultivated,  for  rearing  silk-worms  in  Valencia, 
Murci.i,  and  Granada.  Saffron  and  other  dye-plants  thrive 
chiefly  in  the  interior;  the  caper-bush  grows  wild  on  many 
of  the  Mediterranean  shores;  and  there  also,  particularly  on 
the  E..  large  quantities  of  barilla  are  manufactured.  The 
liquorice-plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  near  Seville  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  juice  prepared  from  it  is  in  de- 
manil  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Zoology. — The  zoology  of  Spain  includes  a vast  number  of 
species.  Of  the.se.  however,  the  only  large  animals  in  a wild 
state  are  the  wolf,  common  in  all  the  mountainous  districts, 
and  the  bear  and  chamois,  found  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees. 
In  Biscay  the  marten  is  frequently  met  with,  and  lynxes, 
foxes,  wild  cats,  weasels,  &e.  are  numerous  in  many  quar- 
ters. 'The  chameleon  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cadiz;  and 
numerous  monkeys  haunt  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  fea- 
thered tribes  are  very  numerous,  particularly  on  the  coast 
and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers;  eagles  are  not  uncommon,  and 
among  rare  visitors  may  be  mentioned  the  flamingo,  which 
is  sometimes  seen  near  Valencia.  The  number  of  rivers  and 
great  extent  of  se.a-coast  give  great  scope  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  water;  and  some  important  fisheries  are  carried  on, 
particularly  those  of  sardines,  on  the  const  of  Galicia;  and 
of  tunnies  and  anchovies,  on  the  S.W.  coast,  between  Cadiz 
and  Gibraltar.  Nothing,  however,  more  strongly  indicates 
a general  want  of  industry  and  enterprise  in  Spaniards  than 
the  fact  that,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  treasures  which 
their  own  seas  spontaneously  offer,  their  main  supplies  of 
fish  are  derived  from  foreigners. 

Among  domestic  animals  the  horse,  descended  from  breeds 
which  the  Moors  had  introduced,  was  long  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  but  has  in  recent  times  declined  in 
reputation,  though  Andalusia  still  boasts  of  many  fine  ani- 
mals. The  mute  is  generally  preferred  to  the  horse,  both 
for  carriage  and  draught,  and  is  extensively  reared  in  New 
Castile.  This  animal,  as  well  as  the  ass.  is  generally  of  a 
very  superior  description.  The  horned  cattle  are  not  nume- 
rous, and  only  in  a few  districts  are  cows  kept  for  dairy  pur- 
poses; bulls,  in  great  demand  for  the  national  amusement 
of  bull  fights,  are  reared  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  And.a- 
lusia.  The  fiivorite  stock  is  sheep,  of  which  about  18,000.000 
are  kept.  A considerable  proportion  of  these  belong  to  the 
celebrated  Merino  breed,  to  which  almost  all  the  other  breeds 
of  Europe  are  more  or  less  indebted  for  improvement.  Their 
exportation  has  always  been  prohibited ; their  pasturage  is 
regulated  by  ancient  laws.  Goats  also  are  very  numerous, 
and  in  their  flesh,  milk,  and  cheese,  furnish  the  favorite  food 
of  the  inhabitants.  Swine  are  kept  in  barge  herds  in  some 
parts  of  Estremadura,  and  in  some  of  the  N.  provinces,  both 
near  the  coast  and  among  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  where 
they  roa.m  at  large  in  the  forests. 

Divisions,  Area.  Population,  <&c. — The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  monarchy  accord- 
ing to  the  return's  of  1849,  together  with  the  ancient  king- 
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doms  and  provinces  of  the  European  portion,  and  the 
modern  division  into  provinces  effected  in  18:11  — 


Kingdoms. 

Provinces. 

Area, 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  1 
in  1849. 

1 1 

Chief  Towns. 

1 

Pop. 

r 

Madrid 

2,896 

1 405.7:17 

330,000 
199,746 
252,723 

Madrid 

‘206,714 

New  J 

Castile.  | 

Toledo 

5,6.0i 

5,287 

7,990 

7,713 

Toledo 

13,580} 

5 170 

6 037 

Guadalajara.. 
Cuenca 

Guadalajara.. 
Cuenca 

1 

Ciudad-Real.. 

302,593 

Ciudad-Real.. 

10.'2.35 

29,506 

1,490,799 

Burgos 

5,064 
1 773 

234,022 

185,519 

190.000 

140.000 

155.000 
1.32,9:16 

180.000 
210,000 

BlirpAQ 

15.924 

6,848 

16,222 

5,400 

I 

f .ogrnno 

Old  J 

Santander.... 
Soria.. . ..... 

2!i21 

3,348 
3,061 
3,1 '25 
2,786 
2,984 

Santander... , 
Soria 

Castiie.I 

Segovia 

Spj^nvin 

6,625 

4,121 

11,470 

30,000 

Avila 

A\  ita 

[ 

Palencia 

Valladolid.... 

Palencia 

Valladolid.... 

24,262 

1,427,477 

Lkon....'| 

T.anv% 

7 176 

288,833 

180.000 

240,000 

Leon 

Zamora 

7,074 

8,877 

13,786 

Znmora 

8!467 

4,888 

Salamanca... 

Salamanca. . . 

15,531 

708,833 

1 

Asturias.. 

r 

Oviedo 

4,216 

3,2‘20 
3 484 

510.000 

511,492 

419,437 

380.000 

420.000 

Oviedo.  

9,384 

19,415 

7,269 

Corunna...... 

Corunna 

Galicia.-! 

Tiiigo 

Orensft 

2)588 

1,628 

Orense 

4.840 

1 

Pontevedra.. . 

Pontevedra... 

4,141 

10,920 

7)730)9^ 

Estrh*  ( 

Radfijos 

7,7‘24 

7,018 

3:16,1.36 

264,988 

Rfldnios 

11,715 

12,051 

MADURA./ 

Cacerps- 

Caceres 

14,742 

601,124 

1 

1 

r 

Seville 

Cadiz 

4,620 

420,000  Seville 

.liA  C»diz 

100.498 
53  920 
7,416 
41,976 
4.000 
61,610 
17,800 
68,577 

HiiPlva 

3)937 

5,068 

1 - Q 4 pl) 

HiiPivn 

AnDALU-  j 

Cordova 

348)956,  (Cordova 

Qivr  i IP  Jjipn 

SIA.,.,  I 

Granada 

4)354 

3,370 

3,052 

427)'250 
292,:i34 
4:18  000 

1 Granada 

Almeria. 

Almeria 

Malap’a 

Malaga 

?.',172 

2,745,858 

Aragon. < 

Saragossa.,.. 
Hiiesca 

6,584 

0.'252 

3,152 

3.50.000 
247,105 

250.000 

Saragossa.... 
Huesca 

30.000 

9,-00 

7,165 

\ 

Teriiel 

Tpriiftl 

15,988 

847,105 

Murcia.  | 

Murcia 

5,184 

6,504 

400,000 
. 195,531 

Murcia 

.55,000 

13,143 

A lhacftt.p 

Alhappt.p 

11,688 

593,.531 

Valen-  j 

Valencia 

Alic.ante 

3,672 

2,868 

3,049 

500,000 

363,219 

247,741 

Valencia 

Alicante 

19,021 

16,952 

CIA 1 

Castellon  de  } 
la  Plana...  ) 

Castellon  de  ) 
la  Plana...  J 

9,589 

1,110,900 

CaTALO-  j 
NIA....] 

Barcelona.... 
Tarragona.... 
r.erida 

2,816 

2,488 

4,919 

2,41'! 

533.695 

290,000 

197,445 

262,.594 

Barcelona.... 
Tarragona  ... 

121,815 

13,014 

12.2:16 

8,172 

Gerona 

12)^ 

1,283,734 

Navarre.. 

Kavarrft 

4,069 

280,000 

p . 

15  715 

rampiona*. . . 

Basque  > 
Pro  vs. 1 

Biscay 

1,064 

891 

1,292 

150.000 

141,752 

81,397 

Bilbao 

10,734 

8.000 

10,'266 

Guipuzcoa.... 
Alava 

\7itAriQ 

3,'247 

373,149 

Balearic  Isis.. 
Canary  Isis.. . 

1,850 

2,980 

253,000 

257,719 

Santa-Cruz... 

8,070 

Total  or  Spain  in  Europe  . 

193,244 

13,936.218 

America 

■Cuba 

35.757 

3,933 

89 

1,009,0^0 

500.000 

2,600 

Porto- Rico  ... 
Virgin  Isis.... 

39,779 

1,511,660 

Asia  Philippine  Isis. , . . 

62,148 

2,679,500 

Africa:— The  Pre.sidios  .. 

Guinea  Isis 

OcEANiCA Part  of  the  ) 
Ladrone  Islands J 

25 

491 

592 

11,481 

5,590 

1,108 

17,071 

SUMMAKY. 


Area, 

Pop.  In 

sq.  m. 

1819. 

America,  Asia,  and  Africa 

..  93,0:15  .. 

..  4.208.'.91 

Europe 

,.  193, '244  .. 

..  13,9:16, '218 

Total  of  Spanish  monarchy. . . 

..  286,279  .. 

..  18,144  509 

SPA 

Mav.vfact jres. — In  the  Middle  A^es,  the  manufactures  of 
Bpaiu,  especially  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  were 
in  a fiDurishing  condition,  and  found  an  extensive  demand, 
particularly  in  the  Levant  and  other  parts  of  the  Last.  M'ith 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the  branches  which  they  had 
specially  fostered  fell  rapidly  into  decay,  and  have  never 
been  revived.  New  demands,  however,  arose  in  the  W.,  and 
Spain,  as  the  mother  country,  reserving  to  herself  the  sole 
supply  of  the  colonies,  was  able,  for  that  purpose  alone,  to 
carry  cn  a number  of  lucrative  manufactures.  The  loss  of 
her  colonies  putting  a sudden  stop  to  the  demand,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  sudden  extinction  of  her  manufactures.  The 
circumstances  of  the  country  since  have  been  the  most  un- 
tavorable  that  can  be  conceived  to  the  progress  of  any  branch 
of  regular  industry;  and  hence,  the  only  manufactures  de- 
serving of  notice  are  to  be  found  in  a few  of  the  larger  towns. 
Cotton  goods  are  made  to  some  extent  in  Catalonia,  particu- 
larly Barcelona;  woollens  in  Manresa, Tarraza,  Guadalajara, 
and  different  towns  of  Valencia  and  Aragon;  leather  in  Val- 
ladolid and  several  towns  of  Andalusia;  wax-cloths  in  Barce- 
lona; linen,  both  ordinary  and  damask,  in  Galicia;  sail- 
cloth at  Corunna  and  Carthagena;  stained  paper,  jewelry, 
and  porcelain,  at  Madrid;  iron-ware,  chietly  of  the  larger 
and  coarser  descriptions,  in  the  Basque  provinces,  Mondra- 
gon,. Toledo,  Albacete,  Guadix.  &c.,  for  common  and  sword 
cutlery;  common  earthen  and  delft-ware,  in  Andujar,  Alcora, 
Caceres,  &c. ; paper  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia;  and  tobacco 
in  various  towns,  but  more  especially  in  Malaga  and  Seville. 

Commerce. — From  the  extent  of  its  coast  line,  its  nume- 
rous ports,  its  geographical  position,  and  natural  products, 
Spain  possesses  greater  commercial  advantages,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  country  of  Europe.  Her  foreign  commerce, 
once  the  most  valuable  in  the  world,  has.  however,  dwindled 
down  almost  to  insignificance.  The  principal  exports  are 
wool,  wine,  brandy,  «il,  fruit,s,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  and  salt, 
with  a small  amount  of  silk  and  manufactured  goods;  the 
imports  comprise  colonial  goods,  dried  fish,  and  salted  pro- 
visions, butter,  cheese,  rice,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  cut- 
lery. glass,  and  building  timber.  The  subjoined  table  exhi- 
bits the  commerce  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  for  the  years 
1849,  1850,  and  1851. 

Total  amount  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  in  1851,  compared 
with  1850  and  1849 : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Europe  aud  Africa 

$22,4fi0,000 

$i6,:ioo,ooo 

$38,760,000 

America 

13,998,000 

10,090,000 

24,083,000 

Asia 

574,000 

274,000 

848,000 

1851 

*37,027,000 

$:6, 604,000 

$63,691,000 

18.i0 

30,285,000 

20,380,000 

62,005,000 

1849 

31,705,000 

25,820,000 

1 57,525,000 

Internal  Communication. — The  public  roads  of  Spain,  ex- 
cept those  around  the  capital,  are  among  the  worst  in 
Europe;  wheel  carriages  are  little  used,  and  much  of  the 
transport  is  effected  by  means  of  mules.  There  are  several 
canals,  many  of  them  on  a magnificent  scale,  but  mostly 
unfinished  and  unfit  for  navigation;  the  chief  of  these  are 
the  Imperial  Can.al,  commenced  by  Charles  V.,  extending 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro;  the  canals  of  Castile. 
Manzanares.  Murcia,  Albacete.  and  Guadaraiua.  The  first 
railway  in  Spain  was  opened  in  1848  ; it  extends  from  Ma- 
taro  to  Barcelona,  a distance  of  15^  miles.  Other  railways 
opened  since;  are  one  from  Valencia  to  Jafiva,  34J  miles; 
one  from  Valencia  to  Grao,  3^  miles;  and  one  from  Madrid 
to  Alcazar. 

Government,  d-c. — The  government  of  Spain  is  an  heredit- 
ary constitutional  monarchy,  regulated  by  a constitution 
adopted  in  1837,  and  subsequently  modified  in  1845.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  crown  and  cortez  jointly. 
The  cortez  consist  of  two  equally  independent  bodies — a 
senate  and  a house  of  deputies.  The  senate  has  no  limit  as 
to  numbers,  and  is  appointed  solely  by  the  crown,  each 
senator  holding  his  office  for  life.  The  deputies  are  nomi- 
nated directly  by  electoral  juntas,  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy 
for  every  50,000  of  the  population.  Each  deputy  is  elected 
for  five  years,  and  has  full  libertj'  of  speech  and  vote;  but 
the  crown  may  at  aay  time  dissolve  the  house  of  deputies, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  a new  house  must  be  elected 
and  summoned  to  meet  within  three  months.  Either  of 
the  three  powers — the  crown,  senate,  or  deputies — m.ay  origi- 
nate bills,  with  the  exception  of  money-bills,  which  belong 
exclusively  to  the  la.st,  but  no  law  can  be  pas.sed  before  the 
consent  of  each  has  been  obtained.  The  crown  is  responsi- 
ble only  by  its  ministers,  composed  of  a council  of  six  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  finance,  war,  justice,  marine,  and 
government. 

.lustice  is  administered  by  a supreme  court,  composed  of 
H president  and  15  judges,  divided  into  three  halls  or  courts 
— a first  and  second  court  of  justice,  and  a third  court  of 
the  Indies.  Next  in  order  to  this  court  are  the  audiencia.s, 
or  courts  of  second  resort.  The  whole  number  of  these 
within  the  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands  is  15,  each 
having  its  seat  at  some  principal  town,  and  exercising  juris- 
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diction  over  two  or  more  provinces.  Judges  of  the  first  re- 
sort  (primera  instancia)  are  found  in  all  the  more  important 
districts. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  consists  of  regulars  and  re- 
serve, or  of  regiments  of  the  line  and  militia.  The  whole 
force  is  136,787  men,  of  whom  about  90,000  are  regu- 
lars. They  are  in  general  ill-disciplined  and  ill-paid,  and 
though  once  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  are  now  among  the 
worst.  The  only  kind  of  seriice  in  which  they  still  possess 
considerable  reputation,  is  guerilla  warfare.  The  navy, 
which  long  contained  the  finest  ships  in  the  world,  and  al- 
most ruled  the  seas,  was  nearly  annihilated  by  the  wars 
carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  and  now  musters  not  more 
than  four  ships  of  the  line,  20  frigates,  of  which  10  a re  steam 
frigates;  12  corvettes,  of  which  5 are  steamers:  18  brigs,  of 
which  4 are  steamers,  and  99  other  vessels,  besides  240  small 
craft  and  gun  boats,  making  a total  of  393  vessels,  carrying 
in  all  1231  cannon  and  253  pedreros.  The  whole  number 
of  steamers  is  36.  with  9972  horse-power. 

Religion  and  Education  — The  only  religion  which  the 
state  recognises,  and  declares  itself  bound  to  support,  is  the 
Roman  Catholic.  It  is  gcnerned  by  10  archbishops  and  59 
bishops,  but  two  of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter  have 
their  jurisdiction  beyond  the  sea.  The  number  of  parishes 
is  about  21,000.  In  1837  all  the  convents  of  monks,  with  a 
few  exception.*,  were  suppressed,  and  their  revenues,  subject 
to  a provision  for  existing  members,  confiscated  to  the  state. 
At  the  period  of  extinction  the  number  of  convents  was 
1940,  with  30,906  monks;  the  nunneries  still  amount  to  660, 
with  about  12,000  nuns.  Education  is  very  little  diffused. 
A normal  school,  for  training  teachers  in  the  Lancasterian 
system,  was  established  in  Madrid  in  1839;  and  recently  a 
royal  decree  has  been  promulgated  to  organize  9 superior 
and  20  elementary  normal  schools  in  the  I’eninsnla.  and  2 
of  the  latter  grade  in  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands. 
Before  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders,  education  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  clergy.  The 
children  of  the  upper  classes  are  educated  in  France  and 
other  countries.  The  universities,  formerly  24  in  number, 
are  now  reduced  to  14.  and  these  attended  only  by  few. 

Revenue. — The  ordinary  revenue  for  T854  was  estimated 
at  1122,595,000,  and  the  expenditures  at  $122,683,000.  The 
debt  in  1851  amounted  to  $914,930,000. 

People. — The  inhabitants  of  Spain  consist  chiefly  of  Spa- 
niards proper,  composed  of  a mixture  of  ancient  aborigines, 
Roman.s,  Visigoths,  Vandals,  and  Suevi,  but  partly  also  of 
three  other  distinct  race.* — Basques,  occupying  the  provinces 
to  which  they  give  their  name,  and  forming  about  one- 
twenty-fourth  of  the  whole  population ; Modejars,  a rem- 
nant of  the  Moors  who,  in  the  general  expulsion  of  their 
countrymen,  found  refuge  in  several  valleys  in  the  kingdom 
of  Granada  and  the  Castiles.  and  whose  descendaiits,  un- 
mingled with  the  other  inhabitants,  are  still  living  there  tc 
the  number  of  about  60.U00;  and  Zigeuners,  Gitanos  or 
gipsies,  who  are  found  diffused  over  all  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula, but  do  not  number  above  45.000.  The  Spaniards  pro- 
per, to  whom  only  it  is  necessary  here  to  advert,  are  of  mid- 
dle stature,  well  formed,  of  a. sallow  hue,  sharp  features,  dark 
hair,  and  keen  black  eyes.  Their  language,  a dialect  of  the 
Latin  with  a considerable  number  of  Teutonic  and  Arabic 
words,  is  soft  and  sonorous,  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
lighter  kinds  of  poetry,  but  has  not  been  enriched  by  many 
works  in  the  higher  departments  of  literature.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Cervantes,  there  is  not  a Spanish  writer  who  can 
be  said  to  have  earned  for  himself  a European  reputation. 

In  diet,  the  Spaniards  are  frugal  and  temperate.  In  theil 
intercourse  with  strangers  they  are  reserved,  taciturn,  and 
.stand  much  upon  their  dignity,  afraid  apparently  of  its 
being  encroached  upon  by  undue  familiarity;  but  on  find- 
ing what  they  conceive  to  be  their  true  place  properly  recog- 
nised, they  lay  aside  their  restrairit.  form  strong  attach- 
ments, and  become  the  most  agreeable  of  companio)is.  M ith 
their  natural  indolence  there  is  a strange  mixture  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  when  their  passions  are  once  roused,  there  are 
few  extravagances  or  excesses  of  which  they  are  not  capable. 
In  favorable  circumstances,  this  part  of  their  character  has 
often  nianife.sted  itself  in  chivalric  exploits;  but  when  ac- 
companied, as  it  too  often  is,  by  ignorance  and  bigotry,  has 
led  to  the  perpetration  of  numberless  atrocities.  In  no 
country  has  fire  and  sword  been  more  mercilessly  employed 
in  the  extirpation  of  what  was  called  heresy,  and  even  now, 
under  a constitution  which  professes  to  guarantee  freedom 
of  thought  and  freedom  of  the  press,  no  form  of  di.ssent  fiom 
I'opery  is  tolerated.  The  national  character  is  well  pictured 
in  the  cruel  sport  of  hull-fighting,  cultivated  eagerly  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and,  like  hor.se-racing  among  the 
English,  established  w herever  the  Spaniard  is  located. 

History. — The  peninsula,  now  forming  the  kingdoms  ol 
Spain  and  Portugal,  was  first  visited  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Cartbagenians.  who  formed  several 
establishments.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  after  a 
resistance  of  two  centuries;  they  divided- it  into  three  great 
provinces,  viz.,  Tarracrme.nsis  in  the  E.  centre  and  N.,  Boe.tica 
in  the  S.,  and  Lusitania  in  the  W.  The  Visigoths  overran 
the  country  in  the  fifth  century,  and  were  driven  from  most 
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al  it  by  the  Arabs  in  711.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was 
founded  in  1005.  During  eight  centuries  the  Christian 
jyriiicds  were  engaged  in  continual  warfare  with  the  Moham- 
medans. From  this  state  the  country  was  delivered,  under 
Feidinand  and  I.«abella.  by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  in 
1492.  This  was  followed  by  the  pillage  and  expulsion  of  the 
Jews,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  most  of  the  commer- 
.nal  riches  of  the  country,  lu  the  same  year  Columbus 
discovered  the  New  World,  and  Spain  became  mistress  of  the 
greater  part  of  America,  as  then  known.  Of  these  vast  colo- 
nial possessions,  Spain  has  now  only  the  islands  of  Cuba, 
Porto  Kico,  and  some  smaller  islands  in  America,  the  Phi- 
lippine and  Ladrone  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  Canary 
Islands  in  the  Atlantic.  Fernando  Po  and  the  island  of 
Annabon  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  Ceuta,  Gomera,  and 
Melilla,  places  used  for  the  transportation  of  convicts,  in 
Darbary.  From  the  16th  century,  Spain  was  divided  into 
large  provinces,  having  mostly  the  title  of  kingdoms,  but  by 
a royal  decree  of  April,  1833,  it  was  partitioned  into  forty- 
tight  smaller  provinces,  each  bearing  the  name  of  its  capital, 
except  Navarre  and  the  three  Basque  provinces,  which  re- 
main unchanged,  and  possess  peculiar  privileges. Adj. 

SPANfiSH;  (Sp.Esp.AX0L.  6s-pan-yoP;  Fr.  Esp.agxol,  ^s'pdn'- 
yoP:  Ger.  Sp.vnisch.  sp^tnish;  It.  Sp.agnuolo,  spdn-yoo  o'lo ; 
Port.  IIisPAXO,  ees-pd'uo;)  iuhab.  Sp.axiard,  span^yard;  (Ger. 
Spanier,  spatueer;  Port.  IIespa.xhol,  &s-pdn-yoP;  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  the  adjective  is  also  used  for  the  in- 
habitajit.) 

SPAITLA,  spiClJ,  a ruined  town  of  North  Africa,  domi- 
nions, and  142  miles  S.W.  of  Tunis,  with  remains  ofantiquity. 

SPAh.VTO,  spd-ld/to,  or  SPALATRO,  spd-l^'tro,  a seaport 
city  of  Dalmatia,  on  a small  promontory  opposite  the  islands 
of  Brazza.  Bua,  &c.  Lat.  43^^  20'  4"  N.,  Ion.  16°  26'  7"  E.  Pop. 
10,300.  'fhe  K.  half  of  the  city  is  crowded  into  the  area  of  the 
vast  palace  of  Diocletian,  in  which  the  ancient  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, with  a lofty  octagonal  tower,  is  still  perfect.  'The  streets 
of  the  city  are  all  narrow  lanes,  but  it  has  several  open 
spaces,  numerous  churches  and  convents,  a lazaretto,  schools, 
government  museum  of  antiquities,  barracks,  and  an  inner 
and  outer  harbor,  the  latter  adapted  for  vessels  of  any  bur- 
den. It  is  the  most  important  seat  of  commerce  in  Dal- 
niatia.  It  is  especially  interesting  for  the  ruins  of  a mag- 
nificent palace,  built  by  the  Roman  emperor  Diocletian,  to 
which  he  retired  after  abdicating  the  imperial  throne,  (a.  d. 
395.)  This  palace  was  constructed  of  a beautiful  freestone, 
and  is  said  to  have  covered  an  area  of  9 acres!  A large  por- 
tion of  the  town  of  Spalatro  has  been  built  out  of  its  ruins. 

SPALDING,  spwaldfing,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Lincoln,  capital  of  the  division  of  Holland,  on  the 
Welland,  and  on  a railway  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Boston,  of  which 
port  it  is  a member.  Pop.  in  1851,  8829.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  four  streets  and  a market-place,  in  which  are  the  town- 
hall  and  house  of  correction  for  the  division;  and  it  has  a 
good  church,  a grammar  school,  and  many  endowed  charities, 
assembly-rooms,  a theatre,  public  library,  and  warehouses, 
to  the  doors  of  which  vessels  of  60  tons  arrive  by  the  Wel- 
land. It  has  an  active  trade  in  corn,  wool,  flax,  and  hemp. 

SPALD'WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

SPAL.M ADORE  (spdl-md-do^A)  ISLANDS,  (anc.  Q^nushte 
or  ^nuKSes?)  a group  of  islets  belonging  to  Asiatic  'I’urkey, 
between  the  Lslauds  of  Scio  and  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor. 
Lat.  38°  32'  N..  lo....  26°  12'  E.  Length  of  the  largest,  5 miles. 

SPALT,  .spilt,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Rezat,  18  miles 
S.E.  of  Anspach.  Pop.  1765. 

SPANMlY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SPANDAU,  spin'dow,  or  SPANDOW,  spin'dov,  a fortified 
town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Spree  and  Havel,  9 miles  W.  of  Berlin,  on  the  Ham- 
burg Railway.  Pop.  (excluding  garrison)  in  1846,  6400.  It 
is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a citadel  on  an  island  in  the 
Havel  used  as  the  principal  state  prison  of  Prussia,  and  in 
which  Baron  Trenck  was  confined.  The  streets  are  clean, 
airy,  and  spacious.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  church 
of  St.  Nit  holas,  a Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the  former 
residence  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  now  a peniten- 
tiary. It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs, 
tobacco-pipes,  powder,  and  firearms.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes  in  16;>l,  and  by  the  French  in  1806. 

SPANDE.X,  spin/den,  a village  of  East  Prussia,  46  miles 
S.W.  of  Kouig.sberg.  Here  the  French  defeated  the  Russians 
in  1807. 

SPANG ENBERG,  spingten-b^RG',  a t<:>wn  of  Germany,  in 
Hesse-Cassel,  province  of  Nieder-llessen,  16  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Cassel.  Pop.  2202. 

SPANG’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SPANGS'Vl  LLE.  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SPANISH,  SPANIARD,  SPANISCH  or  Sl^ANIER. 
See  Spai.n. 

SPANHSII  BLUFFS,  a village  of  Bowie  co.,  Texas,  on  Red 
River,  12  miles  N.  of  Boston,  has  a landing  for  steamboats. 

SP.\NHSHBURG,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

SPANISH  CREEK,  of  Pike  co..  Ohio,  flows  into  the  Scioto 
River. 

SPANISH  FLAT,  a post-office  of  El  Dorado  co..  California. 

SPANISH  LAKE,  of  Louisiana,  is  connected  with  the 
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right  bank  of  Red  River,  a few  miles  above  Natchitoches 
Length,  about  12  miles. 

SPANISH  OAKS,  a post-office  of  Appomattox  co..  Virginia 

SPANHSH  PRAPRIE,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Mis- 
souri, about  48  miles  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

SPAN/ISH  RIV/liK.  of  British  America,  flows  W.S.W.  along 
the  base  of  La  Clocke  Mountains,  and  falls  into  Lake  Huron 
nearly  opposite  the  central  part  of  the  Great  Manitotilin. 

SPAN'/ISH  TOWN  or  SANTIAGO  DE  LA  VEGA,  sin-te-^. 
go  da  li  vA'gi,  the  capital  town  of  Jamaica,  co.  of  Middlesex, 
pari.sh  of  St.  Catherine,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Cobre, 
10  miles  W.  of  Kingslcn.  Pop.  6000.  It  is  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  govertior  of  Jamaica,  and  the  seat  of  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  the  islands;  but  it  is  otherwise  of  little  im- 
portance, and  is  ill-built  and  unhealthy. 

SPANISH  TOWN,  Trinidad.  See  Port  of  Spain. 

SPANJEN.  See  Spain. 

SPANMBERG,  spdm/bSRO,  or  SPANBERG,  spinffi^RG,  a 
market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Sulzbach,  8 miles 
from  Gauuersdorf.  Pop.  1149. 

SPARANISI,  spd-r3-nee^see,  a village  of  Naple.s,  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  E.  ofGaeta.  Pop.  1580. 

SPARHIA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SPARK^FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

SPARONE,  spd-ro'nA,  a village  of  Piedmont,  17  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  2478. 

SPARROW  BUSH,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  New  York. 

SPARROW  SWAMP,  a post-office  of  Darlington  district, 
South  Carolina. 

SPARSGIOLT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

SPARSHOL'r,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

SPAR'rA,  spartti,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  in  theMorea, 
the  remains  of  which,  on  a hill  3 miles  N.W.  of  Mistra,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a theatre  and  temple. 

SPAR/TA,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Livingston 
CO.,  New  York.  Pop.  1248. 

SPARTA,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township  of  Sus- 
sex CO.,  New  Jersey,  about  66  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Trenton. 
The  village  contains  2 churches,  2 seminaries.  5 stores,  6 
iron  forges,  6 mills,  and  1 shingle  manufactory.  Pop.  of  the 
village,  about  500;  of  the  township,  2062. 

SPAR'I’A,  a township,  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.1254. 

SPARTA,  a post-office  of  Wa.shington  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SPARTA,  a post-office  of  Caroline  co.,  Virginia. 

SPARTA,  a post-village  of  Edgecomb  co..  North  Carolina, 
84  miles  E.  of  Raleigh. 

SPAKTA,  post-office,  Spartanburg  district,  South  Carolina. 

SPARTA,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Hancock  co., 
Georgia,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Milledgeville.  It  is  distinguished 
for  activity  of  business,  and  for  its  excellent  schools.  It 
contains  3 churches,  2 academies,  and  1 cotton  factory.  Pop. 
about  800. 

SPAR'fA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Conecuh  co.,  Alabama, 
on  a small  affluent  of  Conecuh  River,  100  miles  S.S.tV.  of 
Montgomery.  The.  railroad  projected  from  Mobile  to  Co- 
lumbus in  Georgia,  will  pass  through  or  near  this  village. 
It  contains  a court-house,  jail.  Masonic  hall,  3 store.s.  and 
about  200  inhabitants.  It  became  the  county  seat  in  1822. 

SPAR'fA,  a post-village  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Mis.^issippi,  140 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

SPAR'fA,  a pleasant  and  thriving  po.st-village.  capital  of 
Bienville  parish,  Louisiana,  is  situated  on  a level  plain, 
having  a sandy  soil,  and  watered  by  never-failing  .springs. 
Groves  of  holly  and  sweet  bay.  in  the  vicinity,  present  at 
all  seasons  a green  and  spring  like  appearance.  The  village 
contains  a flouri.shing  seminary. 

SPARTA,  a post-village,  capital  of  White  county,  Tennes- 
see, on  the  route  of  the  South-western  Railroad,  about  85 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Nashville,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
turnpike-road.  It  has  a court-house,  jail,  a bank,  1 news- 
paper office,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  452. 

SPART.Y,  a thriving  village  of  Owen  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
Eagle  Creek,  about  35  miles  N.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive flouring  mill,  and  a .saw  mill. 

SPARTA,  a post-office  of  Owen  co.,  Kentucky. 

SPAR'fA.  a post-village  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio,  35  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

SPARTA,  a village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Nimishillen 
Creek,  68  miles  S.  of  Cleveland. 

SPARTA,  a post-office  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan. 

SPAR'fA,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Kent  co.,  Michi- 
gan. Pop.  939.  . 

SPAR'fA.  a post-township.  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1887. 

SPARTA,  a township  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1086. 

SPAR'fA,  thriving  post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Illinois, 
113  miles  S.  of  Springfield.  I has  4 churches,  1 newspaper 
office,  2 flour-mills,  and  1 woollen  factory.  Pop.  1120. 

SPARTA,  a post-village  of  Buchanan  co.,  Missouri  »Dout 
200  miles  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

SPARTA,  a post-village,  cajiital  of  Monroe  co  , Wisconsin, 
on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.R.  See  Appendix. 

SPARTA  CENTRE,  a p«?st-office  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan. 

SPAR/TANBURG,  a district  in  the  N.W.  part  of  South 
Carolina,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  950 
square  miies.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  bv  the  Eunoree 
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River,  on  the  N.E.  by  Broad  River,  and  intersected  by  the 
Tiger  and  Pacolet  Rivers,  all  of  which  flow  S.E.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly.  The  soil  is  productive,  and  well  watered.  Gold- 
mines are  worked  in  the  district,  and  yield  large  profits. 
Iron  ore  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  immen.se  quantities,  is 
found;  it  also  contains  extensive  quarries  of  limestone. 
Glenn  Spring,  of  this  district,  has  become  a fashionable 
watering-place.  It  is  said  to  contain  sulphur  and  magnesia. 
A railroad  is  projected  from  Spartanburg,  the  seat  of  justice, 
to  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad.  Pop.  26,919,  ol 
whom  18,679  were  free,  and  8240  slaves. 

SPARTANBURG  or  SPARTANBURG  COURT-HOUSE,  a 
thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Spartanburg  district.  South 
Carolina,  98  miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbia.  Splendid  buildings 
for  a college,  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodists,  are 
going  up  at  this  place;  ample  provision  having  been  made 
by  the  bequest  of  Benjamin  Wofford.  The  Spartanburg 
and  Union  Railroad  is  in  course  of  construction  from  this 
point  to  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad,  a distance 
of  66  miles. 

SPARTANBURG,  a post  village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana, 
20  miles  N.  of  Richmond. 

SPARfTANSBUKG,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SPARTAP'OUTS,  a village  of  Rockingham  co.,  Virginia, 
142  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

SPARTIYENTO,  a cape  of  Italy.  See  Cape  Spartivento. 

SPASK,  sp3sk,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  30 
miles  S.E.  of  Riazan,  on  the  Oka.  Pop.  5000. 

SPASK.  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  108  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Tambov.  Pop.  6000.  It  has  numerous  factories. 

SPASK,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  54  miles  S. 
of  Kazan,  on  the  Bezdna.  near  its  junction  with  the  Volga. 
Pop.  2000.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Bulgar. 

SPAV'A,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois. 

SPAVINAU,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Arkansas. 

SPAXfTON  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

SPEAN,  Spain,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  rises 
in  Loch  Laggan,  flows  mostly  W.  through  Lochaber,  and 
joins  the  Lochy  at  Garelochy,  after  a course  of  20  miles. 
Principal  affluent,  the  Roy. 

SPEAR’S  (speerz)  STORE,  a post-office  of  Union  parish, 
Louisiana. 

SPECCHIA  DEI  PRETI,  spSk'ke-i  d;\'e  prARee.  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  E.S.E.  of  Gallipoli.  Pop.  1500. 

SPBCIA.  See  Spezi.a. 

SPECK'LED  MOUNH'AIN,  in  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  near  the 
uoundary  of  New  Hampshire,  is  about  4000  feet  high. 

SPECVTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding, 
on  the  Scarborough  and  Bridlington  Railway,  5 miles  N.W, 
of  Bridlington. 

SPEEDS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Tompkins  co..  New  York, 
near  West  Owego  Creek,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Ithaca.  It  has 
several  factories  and  stores. 

SPEED'WELL,  a post-office  of  Wythe  co.,  Virginia. 

SPEEDWELL,  a post-office  of  Barnwell  district.  South 
Carolina,  115  miles  S.S.W.  of  Columbia. 

SPEEDWELL,  a post-village  of  Claiborne  co.,  Tennessee, 
210  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

SPEEDWELL,  a post-office  of  Madison  co..  Kentucky. 

SPEEDWELL,  a small  village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Missouri. 

SPEEX,  (anc.  Spi^ncE,)  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  Ij 
miles  W.  of  Newbury.  The  second  battle  of  Newbury  was 
fought  here  in  1644. 

SPEENUIA.ML.iND,  a tything  in  the  above  parish,  imme- 
diately W.  of  the  town  of  Newbury,  of  which  it  forms  a 
suburb. 

SPEER’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio. 

SPEEIUTOWN,  a village  of  Essex  co..  New  Jersey,  7 miles 
N.  of  Newark. 

SPEEIffV’ILLE.  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
83  miles  tV.S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

SPEICHER,  spPKer,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton,  and  6 miles  N.E.  of  Appenzell,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Voglinsegg.  Pop.  2500. 

SPEICHER,  spPKer,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  govern- 
ment of  Treves,  near  Bittberg.  Pop.  1673. 

SPEIGHT’S  (spits)  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Green  co.. 
North  Carolina,  79  miles  E.S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

SPEIGHTS  TOWN,  spits'town.  a small  town  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Barbadoe.s,  10  miles  N.  of  Bridgetown, 
(t  has  a handsome  church,  and  several  forts. 

SPEIR’S  TURNOUT,  a post-village,  Jefferson  co.,  Georgia. 

SPEKE,  speek,  i township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

SPELDOIURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SPELLO,  sp^lffo,  (anc.  HixppMum.)  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
irtcte  of  Umbri.a,  province  of  Perugia,  3 miles  N.W.  of 
F Aigno.  Its  cathedral  has  fine  paintings.  Pop.  4220. 

SPELSMIURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Oxford. 

SPENtCER,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Kentucky,  contains 
an  area  estimated  at  280  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Salt  River,  and  by  Brashear’s  Creek.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating and  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  rock  which  is 
commonly  found  near  the  surface  is  limestone.  The  water- 
oowerof  the  river  has  recently  been  improved  by  the  erec- 
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tlon  of  cotton  and  wmollen  factories.  Organized  in  1824,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Captain  Spear  Spencer,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe.  Capital,  Taylorsville.  Pop.  6188,  of 
whom  3983  were  free,  and  2205  slaves. 

SPENCER,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Indiana,  border- 
ing on  the  Ohio  River,  contains  390  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Little  Pigeon  and  Crocked  Creeks.  The  surfac 
is  level  in  the  S.,  and  hilly  in  the  N.  and  E.  The  soil  i.® 
mostly  fertile.  The  county  contains  abiindance  of  bitumi- 
nous coal.  Organized  in  1818.  Capital,  Rockport.  Pop.  14,556. 

SPENCER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Worcester  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Western  Railroad,  62  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Boston.  It  contains  several  churches,  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  goods,  boots  and  shoes.  &c.  Pop.  2?77. 

SPENCER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tioga  co..  New 
York,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Ithaca.  The  village  contains  2 
or  3 churches,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1881. 

SPENCER,  a post-village  of  Davidson  co..  North  Carolina, 
190  miles  W.  of  Raleigh.  ‘ 

SPENCER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, 90  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

SPENCER,  a small  village  of  White  co..  Tennessee. 

SPENCER,  a thriving  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Miami  Extension  Canal,  about  110  miles  N.W.  of  Colum- 
bus. Laid  out  in  1845.  The  canal  furnishes  extensive 
water-power.  Pop.  about  500. 

SPENCER,  a township  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1428. 

SPENCER,  a township  of  Hamilton  co..  Ohio,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad. 
Pop.  2552. 

SPENCER,  a township  of  Lucas  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  531. 

SPENCER,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Medina  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  1082. 

SPENCER,  a township  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2005. 

SPENCER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Owen  co..  Indiana,  on 
the  West  Fork  of  the  White  River,  54  miles  S.W.  of  Indian- 
apolis. Grain  and  other  articles  are  shipped  from  this  place 
by  the  river.  Spencercontains  a court-house,  2 or  3 churches, 
and  several  warehouses. 

SPENCER  GULF,  a large  bay  of  Sbuth  Australia,  between 
lat.  32°  30'  and  35°  S.,  and  Ion.  136° and  138°  E.  It  stretches 
inland  for  upwards  of  200  miles.  Breadth.  80  miles.  In  it 
are  Hardwicke  Bay  and  Ports  Lincoln  and  Bolingbroke.  It 
receives  no  streams  of  conse(iuence. 

SPENOCERPORT.  a post-village  of  Monroe  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  Rochester,  Lockport.  and  Nia- 
gara Falls  Railroad,  18  miles  W.  of  Rochester.  It  has  seve- 
ral mills  and  stores. 

SPEN'CERSBURG,  a po.st-village  of  Pike  co.,  Missouri,  80 
miles  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

SPENCER’S  BUTTE,  a post-office  of  Lane  co.,  Oregon. 

SPEN'CERTOWN,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co..  New 
York.  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Albany.  It  contains  an  academy. 

SPEN'fCERVILLE,  a post-office  of  .Marengo  co.,  Alabama. 

SPEN'CERVILLE.  a po.st-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Maumee  River,  135  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of 
Indianapolis. 

SPE.N'CERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Grenville.  11  miles  from  Prescott.  Pop.  about  250. 

SPENGE,  spSn^gheh,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  govern- 
ment of  Minden,  near  Ilerford.  Pop.  1850. 

SPENCNITHORNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

SPE^ONK.  a post-office  of  Suffolk  co.,  New  York. 

SPERCHIUS,  a river  of  Greece.  See  IIellada. 

SPERLINGA,  sp^R-liiJgd,  a market-town  of  Sicily,  in- 
tendency of  Catania,  near  the  Madoniau  Mountains,  3 mites 
N.W.  of  Nicosia.  Pop.  160 A 

SPERLONGA,  sp^R-lon'g^,  a market-town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  'ferra  di  Lavoro,  on  the  coast.  9 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Gaeta.  Pop.  1200. 

SPER^NAL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

SPERMiYVILLE.  a post-viilage  of  Rappahannock  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, about  120  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond.  A turnpike  ex- 
tends from  this  village  to  the  Rappahannock  River. 

SPESSIIARDT.  spSs.sOiaRt,  SPESSART,  sp^s'saRt.  or  SPES- 
SART-WALD,  sp^s'saRt-^vdlP,  a mountain  range  of  Germany, 
commences  in  the  N.W.  of  Bavaria,  and  extends  N.N.E.,  till 
it  becomes  linked  with  the  Mb  extremity  of  the  Rhongebirge. 

SPETCII'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  .and  3 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Worcester,  and  having  a station  on  the  Birmingham  and 
Bristol  Railw;».y. 

SPETMSBURY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset.  It  has 
a Roman  Catholic  nunnery. 

SPEXGI.ALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SPEY,  spA.  a river  of  Scotland,  cos.  of  Inverness,  Banff, 
and  Moray,  rises  in  the  hills  between  Badenocli  and  Locha- 
ber, expands  into  the  small  Loch  Spey,  about  6 miles  N.  ol 
liOch  Laggan,  and  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  flows  N.E..  and 
enters  Moray  Frith  2^  miles  W.  of  Port  Gordon,  after  a 
course  of  IK)  miles.  At  Kingussie  it  is  from  80  to  100  feet 
and  at  Alvie  150  feet  across,  but  it  is  innavigable.  The  afflu- 
ents are  numerous,  and  being  all  rapid  mountain  torrents, 
frequently  cau.se  sudden  and  destructive  inundations  iu 
Strathspey.  Its  banks  are  iu  many  parts  richly  wooded, 
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and  in  It  are  valunble  salmon  fisheries  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

SFRYER  or  SPEIER,  spRer  or  spire,  often  written  SPIRE 
and  S PIPES,  (anc  Nnviom’agus,  afterwards iVcmet/es,)  a city 
of  West  Germany,  capital  of  llheuish  Bavaria,  on  the  Rhine, 
ttt  the  intlux  of  the  Speyerbach,  miles  N.E.  of  Landau, 
on  a branch  railway  to  Mannheim.  Lat.  49°  18'  55"  N.,  Ion. 
8°  26'  37"  E.  Pop.  12,810,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  Roman 
Catholics.  It  occupies  a large  space,  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
has  a cathedral  containing  the  tombs  of  many  German  em- 

erors,  th«  remains  of  an  old  palace,  in  which  49  diets  were 

eld:  a city  hall,  gymnasium,  orphan  asylum,  house  of  cor- 
rection, forest  school,  botanic  garden,  museum  of  anti(iui- 
ties,  manufactures  of  vinegar  and  tobacco,  sugar  refineries, 
and  an  extensive  commerce  and  transit  trade  on  the  river. 
At  the  Diet  of  Spires,  held  in  1529,  the  protest  was  made  to 
the  emperor  which  originated  the  religious  designation  of 
Protestants.  Noviomagus,  once  an  important  Roman  sta- 
tion, and  the  winter-quarters  of  Julius  Caesar,  was,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  residence  of  many  German  emperors. 

SPEYERBACH,  spI'er-bdK',  or  SPIKE,  a river  of  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  joins  the  Rhiue,  after  an  E.  course  of  40  miles,  at 
Speyer. 

SPEYLMOUTII.  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Elgin, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  and  containing  the  villages  of  Gar- 
mouth,  Kingston,  and  Boat-of-Bog. 

SPEZIA,  L.\,  Id  sp§d'ze-d,  .sometimes  written  SPECIA,  a 
maritime  town  of  Ital3%  in  the  Sardinian  States,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Levante,  at  the  head  of  its  bay,  an  inlet  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  8i  miles  W.  of  Sarzana.  Pop.  9796.  It 
Is  finely  situated.  The  principal  edifices  are  a citadel  and 
an  ancient  ca.stle  of  the  Visconti. 

SPEZIA.  BAY  or  GULF  OF.  (anc.  Por'tus  Lufneef)  in  Italy, 
is  7 miles  in  length,  and  from  2 to  6 miles  wide.  It  presents 
fine  scenery,  contains  the  quarantine  station  for  Genoa,  and 
on  the  W.  side  of  its  entrance  are  the  islands  of  Palmaria 
and  Tino. 

SPEZZANO-.VLBANESE,  spSt-sd/no-dl-bd-nd/sA,  or  SPEZ- 
ZA?\ELLO,  spSt-sd-n&Plo,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria Citra,  10  milet:  S.S.E.  of  Castrovillari.  Pop.  1660. 

SPEZZANO,  GRANDE,  grdnMd,  a vill.tge  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Calabria  Citra.  E.N.E.  of  Cosenza.  Pop.  1540. 

SPEZZIA,  sp5Use-d.  (anc.  T.'puj’ehius,)  an  island  of  Greece, 
government  of  Argolis,  otl  its  S.  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Nauplia,  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Hydra.  Area.  26  square 
miles.  Pop.  8000.  Its  inhabitants  devote  them.selves  more 
to  commerce  and  navigation  than  to  rural  industry,  and  in 
the  late  revolution  they  contributed  16  vessels  and  2 fire- 
ships to  the  Greek  navy.  Spezzia  is  remarkable  for  the  salu- 
brity of  its  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  its  women.  The 
town  of  Spezzia  is  on  its  N.E.  shore.  Pop.  3000. 

SPEZZIA  PULO,  (•■  Little  Spezzia,”)  an  i.slet  of  Greece, 
off  the  S.E.  side  of  the  above  island. 

SPHAGIA,  sfd-ghee'd.  (anc.  Sptiacteria,)  an  island  of 
Greece,  government  of  Me.s.senia,  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  the 
IMorea,  in  front  of  the  harbor  of  Navariui.  Length,  3 miles; 
breadth,  half  a mile.  It  is  now  separated  into  three  or  four 
sections  by  narrow  channels,  passable  by  boats. 

SPHAKIA.  spd-kee'd,  a town  of  Crete,  on  its  S.  coast,  43 
miles  from  its  W.  extremity.  Pop.  1000. 

SPIANATE.  spe-d-nd'ta,  a village  and  parish  of  Tuscany, 
4 miles  from  Monte-Carlo.  Pop.  1468. 

SPICE  ISL.VNDS.  See  Moluccas. 

SPICE'LAND,  a post-township  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop. 1423. 

SPICELAND,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana. 

SPPCERVILLE,  a small  village  of  Gloucester  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, on  Racoon  Creek. 

SPICK  VAL'LEY,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1513. 

SPIELBERG,  a state  pri.son  of  Moravia.  See  Brun.v. 

SPIERGE,  speeteh-rd'eh.  an  island  of  Norway,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Christiania,  in  lat.  59°  4'  N.,  Ion.  10° 
69'  E. 

SPIEZ.  speets,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  24  miles  S.E.  of  Bern,  near  the  S.W.  shore  of  Lake  Thun. 
Pop.  1810. 

SPIG'GOT  (or  SPICK/ET)  RIVER,  a small  stream.  ri.«es  in 
Rockingham  co..  New  Hampshire,  and  falls  into  the  Merri- 
mack River  in  Massachusetts. 

SPIGNO.  speeiPyo,  a small  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
livlsioa  of  Ales.sandria,  province,  and  11  miles  S.IV.  of  Ac- 
qui,  on  the  Bormida.  Pop.  2667. 

SPIGNO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
lO  miles  N.E.  ofGaeta.  Pop.  1600. 

SPIKE  ISLAND,  an  island  on  the  W.  side  of  Cork  Harbor, 
Creland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  half  a mile  S.  of  Queens- 
town. Pop.  200.  Strong  fortifications  have  been  erected 
here  since  1791.  for  the  protection  of  the  harbor. 

8PIKER-OGE  or  SPIKER-OOG.  spee'ker  ofgheh.  an  island 
of  North-west  Germany,  in  the  North  Sea,  4 miles  W.  of 
Wanger-oge,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser. 

SPILIMBERGO,  spe-lim-b^R/go.  a town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
government  of  Venice,  15  miles  W N.W.  of  Udine,  on  the 
Tagliamento.  I’op  3500 
1826 
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SPILIMBERTO,spe-lim-b§R'to,  a market-town  of  Northern 
Italy,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Modena,  on  the  Panaro. 

SPILS'BY,  a market- town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln,  28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  in  1851,  1461.  In 
its  market-place  are  the  town-hall  and  an  octagonal  market 
cross.  It  has  a handsome  churen,  a subscription  library, 
and  free  school. 

SPINiE.  See  Speen. 

SPINAZZOLA,  spe-nSttso-ll,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  di  Bari,  7 miles  S.  of  Minervino.  Pop.  5300. 

SPIN  KTO,  spe-n,Pto,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Molisa 
(Sanuio.)  Pop.  2250. 

SPINGES,  sping'es  or  sping/ghes,  a village  of  the  Tyrol, 
circle  of  Pusterthal,  about  12  miles  from  Brixen.  Near  it 
the  French  troops  were  defeated,  in  1797,  by  the  Tyrolese 
peasants. 

SPIN'NERSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 91  miles  E.  of  Ilarrisburg. 

SPINOSO,  spe-no'so,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basili- 
cata, 15  miles  N.E.  of  Lagonegro,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Agri.  Near  it  is  a magnificent  Roman  bridge.  Pop.  2660. 

SPIRANO,  spe-r^no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  govern- 
ment of  Milan,  province,  and  9 miles  S.  of  Bergamo.  It 
was,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  defended  by  a strong  castle,  which 
makes  a considerable  figure  in  history,  and  ofi  which  fosse.s, 
drawbridges,  towers,  and  other  parts  still  remain.  Pop.  1768. 

SPIRDINGjSpeeR'ding,  the  largest  lake  of  East  Prussia, 
government  of  Gumbinnen,  S.E.  of  Nikolaiken,  11  miles  in 
length. 

SPIRE,  a river  of  Rhenish  Bavaria.  See  Speyerbach. 

SPIRE  or  SPIRES.  See  Speyer. 

SPIRIT  CREEK,  of  Richmond  co.,  Georgia,  flows  E.  into 
the  Savannah  River. 

SPIRIT  LAKE,  in  Dickinson  co.,  Iowa,  is  the  largest  lake 
in  that  state.  Length,  near  10  miles;  greatest  breadth, 
about  7 miles. 

SPIRIT  LAKE  or  MILLE  LACS,  meel  l3k,  a lake  of 
Aiken  co.,  Minnesota.  It  is  about  18  miles  long  and  14  wide. 
It  discharges  its  waters  through  Rum  River  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

SPIRITO  SANCTO.  See  Espiritu  Santo. 

SPIRPTUS  SANCTUS.  See  Espiritu  Santo. 

SPITAL,  spit/3l,  a market-town  of  Illyria,  in  Carinthia,  21 
miles  N.W.  of  Villach,  on  the  Drave.  Pop.  1700. 

SPIT'ALFIELDS,  a quarter  of  the  British  metropolis,  co 
of  Middlesex,  immediately  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  city  ot 
London,  and  comprising  the  pailsh  of  Christchurch  and 
Bethnal  Green.  Pop.  37,484.  It  is  a principal  seat  of  the 
silk  manufacture  in  England,  which  manufacture  was  intro 
duced  by  French  refugees  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  in  1685. 

SPITHIEAD,  a celebrated  roadstead  off  the  S.  coast  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Hants,  liotw’cen  Portsea  Island  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  communicates  W.  with  the  Solent  and  South- 
ampton Water.  It  is  so  secure  from  all  winds  except  the 
S.E.,  as  to  have  been  termed  by  .sailors  “the  kings  bed- 
chamber.” and  it  is  a principal  rendezvous  of  the  British 
navy.  Portsmouth  and  Ryde  are  on  its  oppo.site  sides. 

SPITI,  spiUtee  or  spee'tee,  a district  of  Little  Thibet,  near 
where  the  Sutlej  breaks  through  the  Himalayas,  between  lat. 
32°  and  33°  N.,  Ion. 78°  E.,  surrounded  by  Ladakh,  Bu.ssolah, 
the  Chinese  territory.  &c.,  and  paying  tribute  to  each.  Its 
villages  are  from  12.000  to  12,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  the  Tartar  race,  and  Boodhists. 

SPITI  RIVER,  in  Little  'Ihibet,  is  the  ^Y.  branch  of  the 
Sutlej,  above  the  Himalayas,  and  joins  the  main  stream  in 
lat.  31°  48' N.,  Ion.  78°  38'  E. 

Spit/TAL.  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

SPITTAL  GATE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SPITZ,  spits,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the 
Danube,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Stein.  Pop.  1051.  It  has  some  iron 
factories,  and  a trade  in  timber  and  vinegar. 

SPITZBERGEN,  spits-berg'en,  a group  of  Islands  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  midway  between  Greenland  and  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  the  northernmost  known  land  on  the  globe.  Lat.  of  the 
northernmost  island.  80°  48  N.,  Ion.  20°  29'  E.  This  archi- 
pelago. formerly  considered  as  belonging  to  America,  is  now 
usually  classed  among  European  islands,  and  claimed  bj’ 
Russia  as  a dependency  of  its  empire.  'I'he  islands  are 
visited  by  English,  Dutch,  and  Norwegian  whalers  for  the 
numerous  whales,  white  bears,  &c.  on  the  coasts.  The  archi- 
pelago is  c(/mposed  of  3 large,  and  numerous  small  islands. 
Near  its  N.  extremity  is  the  group  of  7 islands,  or  Seven 
Sisters.  The  large  islands  are  Spitzbergen  proper.  North- 
east Land  and  South-east  Land  or  New  Frie.sland,  the  (wo 
last  taking  their  name  from  their  position  in  regard  to  the 
first,  from  which  the  one  is  separated  on  the  N.E.  by  Vai- 
gats  Strait,  and  the  other  on  the  S.E.  by  Walter  Tymen’s 
Fiord.  Next  in  size  is  Charles  Island,  opposite  to  the  W. 
coast  of  Spitzbergen.  Very  little  Is  known  of  the  interior 
of  these  islands,  but  the  coasts  have  been  repeatedly'  ex- 
plored. and  present  immense  glaciers  and  mountain  chains 
bristling  with  granite  peak.s,  many  of  which  exceed  4000 
feet  in  height.  Between  the  mountaii  s and  the  shore  a 
narrow  belt  of  low  land  often  intervenes,  but  frequently 
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th«  ridges  reach  down  to  the  coast,  and  form  precipitous 
cliffs,  which  seem  to  overhang  the  ocean.  The  climate  is 
Intensely  cold.  Even  during  the  three  warmest  months,  the 
mean  temperature  on  the  W.  coast  is  only  .34O-50;  and  vege- 
tation is  confined  to  a few  plants  of  rapid  growth,  which  do 
not  rise  above  three  or  four  inches,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
spring  up.  flower  tnd  seed,  in  a month  or  six  weeks,  produc- 
ing nothingon  Which  human  beings  could  manage  to  subsist. 
During  winter,  which  sets  in  at  the  end  of  September,  the 
sun  remains  for  four  months  below  the  horizon,  but  at  so 
short  a distance  from  it  that  in  every  24  hours  the  darkness 
is  relieved  for  about  6 hours  by  a taint  twilight.  A similar 
effect  is  produced  by  the  unusual  brightness  of  the  moon 
and  stars,  and  still  more  by  the  remarkable  brilliancy  of  the 
aurora  borealis.  The  larger  forms  of  animal  life  are  foxes, 
bears,  and  reindeer;  in  pursuit  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
morses  and  .seals  abounding  along  the  coasts,  the  islands  are 
frequently  visited  by  the  Norwegians  and  Ru.ssians.  Sea- 
fowl  are  so  numerous  that  the3’’  literally  hide  the  rocks  and 
darken  the  air.  The  minerals  are  known  to  include  beauti- 
ful marble  and  good  coal.  The  group  appears  to  have  been 
first  discovered  (in  1.553)  by  Willoughby,  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish navigator.  They  were  again  discovered,  in  159G,  by  the 
Dutch  navigator  Barentz,  in  endeavoring  to  effect  a X.E. 
passage  to  India.  They  have  .‘ince  been  repeatedly  visited, 
both  by  whalers  and  discovery  ships.  On  its  W.  side  there 
is  a small  Russian  hunting  post. 

SPIX'WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SPLUGEN  splu'ghen,  (Ger.  pron.  splu'ghen)  PASS,  a 
route  across  the  Rlimtian  Alps,  between  the  Grisons  (Swit- 
zerland) and  Lombardy;  its  summit  0939  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  23  miles  N.  of  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  The  new 
route  was  completed  by  the  Austrians  in  1823.  It  is  carried 
through  three  covered  galleries,  which  are  the  longest  in 
the  Alps.  A French  army  crossed  the  Splligen  in  1800. 

SPLUGEN,  (Splligen,)  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Gi'isons,  on  the  Rhine,  4 miles  N.  of  the  summit  of  the  pa«s.  is 
a halting  station  on  the  road  between  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

SPLU.NG,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  Mississippi. 

SPOF'FORTII.  a parish  and  township  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  West  Riding. 

SPOKAINS,  or  more  properly  SPOKANS.  Indians  of  Ore- 
gon. dwelling  near  the  Spokan  lliver. 

SPOLETIUM.  See  Spoleto. 

SPOLETO,  spo-lARo,  (anc.  Spoleftium  or  SpoUtum,)  a city  of 
Central  Italy,  in  the  state  of  Umbria,  capital  of  a province, 
and  formerly  of  a Lombard  duchy,  strongly  placed  on  an 
isolated  rocky  hill,  24  miles  N.  of  Rieti.  Pop.  6115.  It  is 
connected  across  a deep  ravine  with  an  adjacent  height  by  a 
noble  bridge  and  aqueduct  615  feet  in  height.  It  has  a 
massive  citadel,  a cathedral,  with  interesting  works  of  art; 
a Roman  arch,  remains  of  a theatre,  and  other  antiquities. 
It  is  an  archbishop’s  see  of  very  early  date,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  woollens  and  hats.  Under  the  French  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Thrasymene. 

SPOLETO,  a province  of  Italy,  in  the  state  of  Umbria, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Perugia.  Area,  122S 
square  miles.  Population  in  1850, 123,765. 

SPOLTORE,  spol-to'rd,  a market-town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  10  miles  E.  of  Civita  di  Penne. 
Pop.  2800. 

SPON'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  and  3^  miles  E.  of 
Derby,  with  a station  on  the  Midland  Counties  Railway. 

SPONTIN,  sponRin,  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and 
12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Namur,  on  the  Bocq.  Pop.  895. 

SPONTORNO,  spon-toR'no.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Genoa,  3 miles  N.  of  Noli,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Foce,  where  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  P.  1278. 

SPOON'BED,  a tything  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SPOONER’S  CORNERS,  a post-office,  Otsego  CO.,  New  York. 

SPOON  RIV'ER,  Illinois,  rises  in  the  IV.N.IV.  part  of  the 
state,  and  flowing  S.,  falls  into  the  Illinois  River  near  Ila- 
vanna,  in  Mason  county.  Its  entire  length  considerably 
exceeds  100  miles. 

SPORADES,  spor'a-d^z, (Gr.  Xjropa^cj,  i.e.  the  “scattered” 
islands,)  a subdivision  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  consisimg 
of  the  i.slands  surrounding  the  central  group,  or  Cyclades, 
and  belonging  partly  to  Turkey  and  partly  to  Greece.  The 
Turkish  Sporades  compri.se  Crete,  Scarpanto.  Rhodes,  Kos, 
Kalimno.  I’atmos,  Nicaria,  Samos,  Scio,  Mitylene,  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  Samothraki,  Thaso.s,  and  other  islands  along  the 
coasts  of  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey,  and  are  under  (he 
jurisdiction  ofthepashaof  lihodes.  The  Greek  Sporades  con- 
ust  of  Skiatho.  Skopelo,  Kilidromi,  Skyro,  Angina,  Salamis, 
iydra,  Spezzia,  Ac.,  comi)ri.sed  in  the  Greek  governments  of 
Euboea,  .\ttica,  Il^-dra,  and  Argolis. 

SPORUiE,  a parish  of  Emaland,  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
railway.  2J  miles  N.E.  ofSwaffham. 

SPORTMNG  HILL,  a small  village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

SPORTING  HILL,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SPO'ULAND,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  near 
Rochdale,  of  which  town  it  forms  an  extensive  suburb. 

SPOTT.  a oarish  or  ocotland,  co.  of  Haddington. 
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SPOT'TEDVILLE,  a post-village  of  Staffora  co..  Virginia, 
79  miles  N.  of  Richmond. 

SPOTTSWILLE,  a village  of  Henderson  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
Green  River,  6 miles  from  its  mouth.  Tobacco  and  corn 
are  shipped  here. 

SPOTTS'WOOD,  a post-village  of  Middlesex  cc.,  Newder. 
sey,  on  South  River,  and  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  I’la... 
road,  26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Trenton,  contains  3 stores,  2 
churches,  2 mills.  2 tobacco  manufactories,  and  60  dwelllnp.s. 

SPOTTSYLV.\/NIA.  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia, 
has  an  area  of4U0  square  miles.  The  Rappahannock  forms 
the  boundary  on  the  N.E.,  the  North  .\nna  River  on  the  S.IV., 
and  the  Mattapony  rises  within  its  limits.  The  .surface  is 
plea.santly  diversified  by  hilt  and  dale.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally fertile  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams.  Two  gold-mines 
were  worked  in  this  county  in  1850;  granite  and  freestone 
are  abundant.  A canal  about  45  miles  long  has  been 
opened  along  the  Rappahannock,  above  the  falls,  and  the 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Richmond  and  Potomac  Rail- 
road. The  Rappahannock  affords  valuable  water-power  at 
Fredericksburg,  Organized  in  1720,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Alexander  Spottswood,  at  that  time  governor  of  Virginia, 
Capital,  Spottsydvania  Court-House.  Pop.  16,076,  of  whom 
8290  were  free,  and  7786  slaves. 

SPOTTSYLVA'NIA  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-village,  capi- 
tal of  Spottsylvania  co.,  Virginia,  on  the  Po  River,  65  miles 
N.  of  Richmond. 

SPOUT  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Appomattox  co.,  Virginia. 

SPRAGG’S,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SPR.A.GUE’S  (spraigs)  FALLS,  a post-office  of  AVashington 
CO.,  Maine. 

SPRAGUE'VILLE,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  70 
miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

SPRAKER’S  BASIN,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  48  miles  AV.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

SPRANG,  sprang,  a village  of  the  Netherland.s,  province 
of  North  Brabant,  11  miles  AV.S.AA'.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  1526. 

SPRA'IVTO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

SPREA.  See  Spree. 

SPREAD  EAGLE,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. about  18  miles  AA’.N.AV.  of  Philadelphia. 

SPREAD  OAK.  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co..  Georgia. 

SPREE,  sprA,  (anc.  Sprcla.)  a river  of  Germany,  rises  in 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Bautzen,  flows  N.  and 
N.AY.  through  the  Prussian  provitice  of  Brandenburg,  past 
Spremberg,  Cottbus,  Liibben.  and  Berlin,  which  city  it  di 
vides  into  two  portions,  and  joins  the  Havel  on  the  left,  at 
Spandau,  Total  course,  220  miles.  Frederick  AA'illiam’ij 
Canal  connects  it  with  the  Oder. 

SPRE.AIBERG.  sprAnPbARG,  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenburg,  on  an  island  in  the  Spree,  15  miles  S.  of 
Cottbus.  Pop.  4500. 

SPREMBERG,  (Ober,  offber,  Nieder,  nee'der,  and  Neu.  noi,) 
a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Bautzen,  near  Spolpen.  P.  1 500. 

SPRENDLTNGEN,  sprAnffing-eu,  a village  of  Rhein-IIes- 
sen,  circle  of  Bingen.  Pop.  2021. 

SPRENDLINGEN,  a village  of  Starkenburg,  circle  of  Offen- 
bach. Pop. 1695. 

SPREA’M’ON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SPRID'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SPRIGG,  a township  forming  the  AA'.  extremity  of  Adams 
CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2519. 

SPRIMONT,  spree'mAxG/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province, 
and  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Liege,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Am- 
ble ve.  Pop.  2274. 

’SPRINCENHAGE,  sprin'sen-hdV.heh,  or  IIAAGE,  h|t. 
Gheh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Bra- 
bant, 2 miles  S.AA'.  of  Breda.  Pop.  1250. 

SPRING,  a township  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  2938. 

SPRING,  a post-borough  and  township  of  Crawford  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Conneaut  Creek,  and  on  the  Beaver 
and  Erie  Canal,  18  miles  N.AV.  of  Mcadville.  Pop.  1862. 

SPRING,  a towmship  ofPerryco.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1442. 

SPRING,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Georgia. 

SPRING  AIUBOR,  a post-township  in  the  S.AV.  part  of 
.I.ackson  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1023. 

SPRING  BANK,  a post-office  of  Lafiyyette  co.,  Arkansas. 

SPRING  BAY,  a post-village  of  AA'oodford  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  Peoria  Lake,  about  12  miles  above  Peoria. 
It  has  a steamboat  landing,  and  an  active  business  in  shi{> 
ping  produce. 

SPRING'BOROUGII,  a post-village  of  Clear  Creek  town- 
ship, AA'arren  co.,  Ohio,  on  Clear  Creek.  37  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Cincinnati.  It  contains  a woollen  factory,  and  2 flouring 
mills.  I’op.  in  1860,  about  600. 

SPRING  BROOK,  a pf)st-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

SPRINGBIIOOK,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  70 
miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

SPRING  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Armstrong  co.,  Penn- 
sylva  ni.a. 

SPRUNG  COTtTAGE.  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Mi.ssissippL 

SPRING  CREEK,  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania,  flows  into 
Bald  Eagle  Creek. 

SPRING  CREEK,  a village  of  Dauphin  co..  Pennsylvania, 
about  12  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg,  has  about  200  inhabitants. 
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bPRTNG  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Warren  co.,  Penn- 
sylvanfH,  about  20  miles  W.  of  Warren.  Pop.  828. 

SPRING  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Brunswick  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

SPRING  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  S.,  and  enters  Flint 
River  a few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

SPRING  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Early  co.,  Georgia. 

SPRING  CREEK,  an  affluent  of  San  .Tacinto  River, 
Te3:as,  forms  the  boundary  between  Harris  and  Mont- 
gomery counties. 

SPRING  CREEK,  of  Travis  co.,  Texas,  flows  into  the 
'liilorado  River  opposite  Austin  City. 

SPRING  CREEK,  township.  Philips  co.,  Arkansas. 

SPRING  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Arkansas. 

SPRING  CREEK,  a township.  Yell  co..  Arkansas. 

SPRING  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, 137  miles  W.S.W.  of  Nashville,  has  3 stores,  and 
about  75  inhabitants. 

SPRING  CREEK,  a town.ship  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Miami 
co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Columbus  Piqua  and  Indiana 
Railroad.  Pop.  1601. 

SPRING  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan. 

SPRING  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Cass  co..  Indiana. 

SPRING  CREEK,  a post-office  of  McDonough  co..  Illinois. 

SPRING  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  flows  S.E.  into  Chariton 
River,  in  Adair  county. 

SPRING^DALE,  a village  of  Lafiiyette  co.,  Mississippi, 
167  miles  N.  of  .Jackson. 

SPRINGD.\LE,  Ohio.  See  Springfield. 

SPRINGDALE,  a township,  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan. 

SPRINGDALE,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co..  Indiana. 

SPRINGD.\LE,  a post-office  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa. 

SPRINGD.\LE,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Dane 
ro.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  943. 

SPRINGE,  spring'eh,  a town  of  Hanover,  14  miles  S.W. 
of  Hanover.  Pop.  1906. 

SPRING^ERSVILLE,  a village  in  Fayette  co.,  Indiana,  64 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

SPRINGtFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  on 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  1 mile  N.E.  of  Chelmsford. 
Here  are  a county  jail,  wharves,  and  an  iron  foundry. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries,  on 
the  Sark,  9 miles  E.  of  Annan. 

SPRI.NGFIELD,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh. 

SPRING'FIELD,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
Ilo  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  864. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Sullivan  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, 38  miles  N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1021. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Windsor 
CO.,  Vermont,  on  the  W.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  73  miles  S. 
of  Montpelier.  It  contains  an  academy  and  a bank,  and  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  goods  and  other  articles.  Pop.  2958. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a city  and  seat  of  justice  of  Hampden  co., 
Massachusetts,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
and  the  New  Haven.  Hartford,  and  Springfield  Railroads, 
with  the  Western  Railroad,  98  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston,  58 
miles  S.  of  Brattleborough,  Vermont,  102  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Albany,  and  138  miles  N.N.E.  of  New  York.  Lat.  42^  6'  4" 
N.,  Ion.  72°  .35'  45"  W.  This  is  one  of  the  handsome.st  and 
most  flourishing  inland  towns  in  the  state.  The  various 
railways  centering  here  bring  to  it  an  immense  amount  of 
travel;  its  natural  .advantages  also  render  it  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  depots  on  the  Connecticut. 
The  city  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  varied  and 
delightful  scenery,  the  site  comprises  the  level  along  the 
river  bank,  and  the  W.  portion  of  an  elevated  plain  extend- 
ing several  miles  E.  Main  street,  the  principal  thorough- 
fare and  seat  of  business,  is  a broad,  handsome  avenue, 
nearly  3 miles  in  length.  This  and  other  streets,  parallel, 
or  nearly  parallel  to  it  and  the  river,  are  intersected  by 
those  extending  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  plain  above 
i mentioned.  In  the  centre  is  a beautiful  enclosure,  adorned 
with  walks  and  shade-trees.  The  buildings  are  generaliy 
constructed  of  brick.  Among  the  public  buildings  may  be 
meijtioTied  the  City  Buildings,  recently  erected,  and  the 
churches,  of  which  there  are  12  or  13  of  the  various  deno- 
minations. The  city  contains  7 or  8 banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $2,500,000,  3 savings  banks,  and  5 or  6 insu- 
rance companies.  There  are  a large  number  of  hotels  in 
Springfield,  affording  excellent  accommodation  to  the  travel- 
ler. The  means  of  education  are  liberally  provided,  and  the 
public  schools  generally  are  in  a very  flourishing  conditim. 
The  newspapers  published  here  are  2 dailies,  2 weeklies, 
and  I semi-monthly. 

The  United  States  Arsenal,  established  at  Springfield  in 
1795.  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union.  It  is  chiefly 
situated  on  an  elevation  called  Arsenal  Hill,  about  half  a 
mile  E.  of  Main  street.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  and 
arranged  around  a tine  square  of  about  20  acres,  presenting 
a handsome  appearance.  A cupola  on  one  of  them  com- 
mands a beautiful  view  ofthe  city  and  surrounding  country. 
The  machine-shops  occupy  three  different  sites  on  Mill 
River,  called  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Water  Shops. 
These  comprise  near  20  water-wheels,  and  ab(  ut  30  forges. 
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The  armory  or  arsenal  furnishes  employment  to  about  2800 
hands,  Avho  turn  out  about  1000  muskets  per  day.  Some 
175,000  stand  of  arms  are  constantly  stored  in  the  arsenal. 
The  water-power  on  Mill  River  is  also  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  iron,  for  various  mechanical 
works,  mills,  &c.  Besides  these,  there  are  establishments  in 
the  city  for  the  production  of  locomotives,  railroad  cars, 
woollen  goods,  various  kinds  of  machinery,  pistols,  specta- 
cles and  shoes.  Here  are  also  2 extensive  harness  shops 
employing  500  men. 

Springfield  is  r.apldly  improving,  especially  the  W.  section 
near  the  railroad  depot.  Gas  has  been  introduced  for  light- 
ing the  streets.  Two  bridges,  one  for  the  Western  Railroad, 
and  another,  1324  feet  in  length,  for  ordinary  travel,  span 
the  Connecticut  at  this  point,  and  connect  it  with  West 
Springfield.  During  the  season  of  navigation,  a steamboat 
communicates  with  Hartford.  Settled  in  1635,  under  its 
Indian  name,  Agawam.  In  1640  it  received  the  name  of 
Springfield,  Incorporated  as  a town  in  1646,  and  as  a city 
in  1852.  Population  in  1820,3970;  in  1830,  6784;  in  1840, 
10,958 ; in  1850, 11,766 ; in  1860, 15,199.  Since  1840,  however, 
the  township  of  Chicopee,  with  a population  of  8291  has  been 
set  off  from  Springfield.  The  population  of  the  two  places 
in  1850  amounted  to  20,057.  The  population  of  the  city 
in  1865  is  said  to  be  about  30,000. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Otsego  co., 
New  York,  on  Otsego  Lake,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Coopers  town. 
The  village  contains  an  academy.  Pop.  2390. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  1810. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Union  co.. 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Rahway  River,  and  the  Morris  and 
Essex  Railroad,  8 miles  W.  of  Newark.  'The  village  contains 
3 paper,  1 saw,  and  1 grist-mill,  2 churches,  and  4 stores, 
besides  hat  and  shoe  manufactories.  Population  about  1000, 
of  the  township,  1020, 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-township  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Towanda.  Pop.  1807. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2700. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop. 1109. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Cleveland  and  Erie 
Railroad,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Erie  The  village  is  situated  on 
the  Ridge  Road,  about  3 miles  from  Lake  Erie.  It  is  well 
built,  and  is  surrounded  by  a rich  country.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  1951. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1376. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  688. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Mercer  co..  Penn.sylvania, 
contains  Mercer,  the  county  seat.  Entire  population.  2687. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a small  village.  Mercer  co..  Pennsylvania. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  3Iontgomery  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania.  Pop.  1067. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  York  co..  Pennsylvania, 
about  9 miles  S.  of  York,  intersected  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad.  Pop.  1419. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  of  Hampshire  co.,  Yirginia, 
197  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Yirginia,  on  In- 
dian Creek,  about  245  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-office  of  Richmond  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Effingham  co, 
Georgia.  27  miles  N.W.  of  Savannah.  It  contains  a court- 
house. 3 churches,  an  academy,  which  is  well  endowed,  and 
2 stores. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Alabama,  112 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a .small  village.  Choctaw  co.,  Mississippi. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a village  of  Madison  co.,  Mississippi,  40 
miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Jackson. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a village  of  De  Soto  parish.  Louisiana,  on 
a small  lake,  about  15  miles  N.E.  of  Mansfield. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Livingston 
parish,  Louisiana,  about  50  miles  E.  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  10 
miles  N.  of  Lake  Maurepas. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Limestone  co, 
Texas,  on  the  Navasoto  River,  about  140  miles  N.E.  of  Aus- 
tin City. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Conway 
co.,  Arkansas,  about  40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Little  Rock.  Laid 
out  in  1850.  It  cont.ained,  in  1851,  a court-house  and  2 
stores. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-office  of  Conway  co.,  Arkansas. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a sm.all  village  of  Scott  co.,  Arkansas 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Robertson  co, 
Tennessee,  on  Sulphur  Fork  of  Red  River,  25  miles  N.  of 
Nashville,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  turnpike.  Pou 
about  500. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a small  village  of  Bath  co.,  Kentucky. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  cf  w,ishingu»n  co  , 
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Kentucky,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  surrounded  by 
u fertile  country,  and  has  considerable  business.  It  contains 
a court-house,  3 churches,  and  about  700  inhabitants. 

SFJlINGFIELD,  a post-township  in  the  S.  central  part 
of  Clarke  co.,  Ohio,  contains  the  city  of  Springfield.  Pop., 
exclusive  of  the  city,  about  2400. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a beautiful  city,  capital  of  Clarke  co., 
Ohio,  is  situated  on  the  National  Road,  at  the  confiuence 
of  Mad  River  with  Lagonda  Creek,  43  miles  W.  of  Columbus, 
and  84  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  towns  in  Ohio,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich,  populous,  and  highly  cultivated  country.  Six  macadar 
mized  roads  terminate  at  this  point,  and  railroads  radiating 
in  various  directions  connect  it  with  the  principal  towns  of 
the  state:  the  four  following  lines  are  completed,  viz.,  the 
Columbus  and  Springfield,  45  miles  long;  the  Sandusky 
Dayton  and  Cincinnati,  214  miles  long;  the  Springfield  and 
Delaware,  50  miles  long;  and  the  Springfield  and  Xenia,  20 
miles  long  Several  newspapers  are  published  here.  Witten- 
berg College,  of  this  place,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  is  situated  a short  distance  without  the  town,  and 
is  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds.  Springfield  contains 
about  10  churches,  a fiourishing  seminary,  a lyceum,  1 or  2 
public  libraries,  2 national  banks,  1 or  2 other  banks,  and 
a paper-mill.  The  Mad  River  and  Lagonda  Creek  are 
excellent  streams  for  propelling  machinery,  affording  per- 
manent water-power  here  for  30  pair  of  stones.  Within  a 
distance  of  3 miles  there  are  more  than  20  mill-seats.  A 
charter  has  been  obtained  for  a hydraulic  improvement, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  be  sufficient  for  120  run  of  stone, 
besides  the  30  which  are  now  in  operation.  There  are  in 
the  vicinity  manufactories  of  cotton,  wool,  paper,  and  ma- 
chinery, 1 or  2 iron-foundries,  besides  numerous  flouring 
mills.  Laid  out  in  1S03.  The  famous  Indian  chief  Tecumseh 
was  born  about  5 miles  W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  in  1840, 
2094;  in  18.50,  5108;  and  in  1860,7002. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1626. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of 
Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton, 
and  Dayton  Railroad.  Pop.  5548. 

SPRINGFIELD  or  SPRINGDALE,  a post-village  in  the 
above  township,  on  the  turnpike  from  Cincinnati  to  Hamil- 
ton, 15  miles  N.  of  the  former. 

SPRINGFIELD,a  township  of  Jefferson  CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  750. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  613. 

SPRINGFIELD,a  township  of  Mahoning  CO.,  Ohio.  P.2991. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  1532. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  inter- 
sected by  the  Mansfield  and  Sandusky  Railroad.  Pop.  1756. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a village  and  township  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Zanesville  and  Maysville  Turnpike,  and  on  the  Scioto 
River,  4 miles  N.  of  Chillicothe.  Pop.  1050. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio.  P.1815. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Williams  co.,  Ohio.  P.1451. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Oak- 
land CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1425. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana,  Popu- 
ulation  1505. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin 
CO.,  Indiana,  80  miles  E.S.E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  1699. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  800. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  La  Porte  co.,  Indiana. 
PoT>.  985. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a village  of  WhiOey  co..  Indiana,  on  Eel 
River.  95  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis.  The  post-office  is 
Sooth  Whitley. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a flourishing  post-town,  capital  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Sangamon  county,  is 
situated  3 miles  S.  of  Sangamon  River.  96  miles  N.N.E.  of 
St.  Louis.  70  miles  S.  of  I’eoria.  and  2.30  miles  S.WL  of  Chi- 
cago. Lat.  39°  48'  N.,  Ion.  89^ 33'  W.  It  is  regularly  planned, 
with  wide,  straight  streets,  having  a public  square  in  the 
centre,  on  which  is  situated  the  statehnuse  and  other 
public  buildings.  'The  town  contains  a court-house,  4 banka 
a state  arsenal,  13  churches,  several  academies  and  hotehs 
One  daily  and  2 w'eekly  newspai)ers  are  published  here 
Since  the  seat  of  government  was  established  here  in  1840, 
it  has  become  a flourishing  commercial  town.  At  this  point 
the  Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  intersects  the 
Great  Western  Railroad,  which  extends  from  the  Mississippi 
River  across  the  state  to  Indiana,  and  connects  with  the 
Toledo  and  Wabash  Valley  Railroad.  Roth  of  these  roads 
are  completed.  A charter  Inis  been  obtained  for  another 
railroad  to  Pana.  Springfield  also  has  2 iron  foundries,  7 
steam  flouring-mills,  and  a large  manufactory  of  woollen 
goods.  It  is  surrounded  by  rich  and  extensive  praiiies, 
which  contain  large  quantities  of  bituminous  coal.  Laid 
out  in  1822.  Springfield  will  be  ever  memorable  as  having 
been  the  residence  of  Al)raham  Lincoln,  late  President  of 
the  United  States.  Population  in  1840,  2579;  in  1850,  4533; 
and  in  1860.  9320. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-town,  capital  of  Greene  county, 
Missouri,  130  miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City.  'The  situation  is 


high  and  healthy,  and  the  water  excellent.  Springfield  i« 
the  most  important  and  flourishing  town  in  South wes-- 
Missouri.  It  contains  a court-house,  6 churches,  1 bank 
12  dry-goods  stores,  3 drug  stores,  2 new'spaper  offices,  1 
steam-mill,  and  1 planing-mill.  Pop.  in  1850,  415:  in  1860. 
about  2000.  A battle  (in  which  Gen.  Lyon  was  killed)  was 
fought  in  this  vicinity  Aug.  10,  1861.  It  is  called  also  thj 
battle  of  W'ilson's  Creek. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  in  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa,  near 
the  North  Fork  of  Skunk  River,  55  miles  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a village  in  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa,  oa 
Cedar  River,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a town.ship  in  the  N.W,  part  of  Dane  co.. 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  1207. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-office  of  Walworth  county,  Wis- 
consin. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
York,  19  miles  W.  of 'Toronto.  Pop.  about  150. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Brant, 
32  miles  W.  of  Hamilton.  Pop.  about  200. 

SPRINGFIELD  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Otsego  co.,  New 
York. 

SPRINGFIELD  CROSS-ROADS,  a post-office  of  Erie  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

SPRINGFIELD  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Blair  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SPRINGFIELD  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Elkhart  River,  134  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

SPRING  FORGE,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania 

SPRING  FORK,  a post-office  of  Pettis  co.,  Missouri. 

SPRING  GAIUDEN,  a former  district  of  Philadelphia  co., 
Pennsylvania,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  City  proper,  and 
extending  from  Delaware  Sixth  street  westward  to  the 
Schuylkill  River,  and  from  Vine  street  northward  to  a line 
running  between  Girard  Avenue  and  Poplar  street.  It  con- 
tained the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  the  Fairmount  Water- 
works. It  is  now  included  in  the  limits  of  the  city.  Pop 
in  1850,  58,894.  See  Phil.^pelphia. 

SPRING  GARDEN,  a town.ship  of  York  co..  Pennsyl 
vania.  contains  York,  the  county  seat.  Entire  pop.  11,537. 

SPRING  GARDEN,  a post-village  in  Pittsylvania  co., 
Virginia.  135  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

SPRING  GARDEN,  a post-office  of  New  Hanover  co., 
North  Carolina. 

SPRING  GARDEN,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co..  Alabama. 

SPRING  GARDEN,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Illinois. 
145  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

SPRING  GREEN,  a township  in  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin. 

SPRING  GROVE,  a small  village  of  Iredell  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SPRING  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Rowan  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

SPRING  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Laurens  district,  South 
Carolina. 

SPRING  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Pickens  co.,  Alabama. 

SPRING  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  Illinois. 

SPRING  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Linn  co..  Iowa. 

SPRING  GROVE,  a post-township  of  Greene  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. Pop.  1053. 

SPRING  HILL,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1687. 

SPRING  HILL,  small  village,  Lenoir  co..  North  Carolina. 

SPRING  HILL,  a .small  village  of  York  district,  South 
Carolina. 

SPRING  HILL;  a post-village  of  Marengo  co.,  Alabama. 
71  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

SPRING  HILL,  a post-village  of  Tippah  co.,  Mississippi, 
on  the  IVolf  River,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Ripley. 

SPRING  HILL,  a post-office  of  Union  pari.sh.  Louisiana. 

SPRING  HILL,  a post-office  of  Navarro  co..  Texas. 

SPRING  HILL,  a township  in  Drew  co.,  Arkan.eas. 

SPRING  HILL,  a decayed  post-village  of  Hempstead  co., 
Arkansas.  14  miles  S,  of  the  county  seat.  Pop.  401. 

SPRING  HILL,  a thriving  post-village  of  Maury  co., 
Tenne.«see.  30  miles  S.  of  Nashville.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a populous  and  fertile  district.  Pop.  about  500. 

SPRING  HILL,  a small  village.  Calloway  co.,  Kentucky. 

SPRING  HILL,  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana,  52 
miles  N.  of  Madison. 

SPRING  HILL,  a post-village  of  Whitesides  co.,  Illinois, 
about  65  miles  S.S.E.  of  Galena, 

SPRING  11  ILL, a post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  Mi.ssciiri. 

SPRING  HILL,  a post-office  of  Barnstable  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE,  See  Mobii-e. 

SPRING  HILL  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

SPRING  HILLS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Champaign 
co.,  Ohio,  14  miles  N.  of  Urbanna,  Pop.  in  1860,  about  400. 

SPRI.VOIIOPE.  a post-office  of  Nash  co..  North  Carolina. 

SPRING  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co,,  Penn 
sylvania. 

SPRING  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Granger  co..  'Tennessee. 

SPRING  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Williams  co..  t)hio. 

SPRING  LAKE,  a small  village  of  Tazewell  co..  1111,  3 )Ia 
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SPRING  LAKE,  a post-ofRce  of  Washara  co.,  Wisconsin. 

SPli  lMG  LEVEL,  a post-office  of  Hanover  co.,  Virginia. 

SPRI.NG  MILL,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
.nylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  12  miles 
N.VV.  of  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
road. It  has  2 blast  furnaces  in  active  operation. 

SPRING  iMlLlj.  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana. 

SPRING  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York. 

SPRING  MILLS,  a village  of  Hunterdon  co.,  New  Jersey, 
18  miles  S.  of  Belvidere. 

SI’RING  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Penn’s  Creek,  82  miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  It 
contains  several  stores  and  mills. 

SPRING  MOUNTL\IN,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  in  the 
W.  part  of  Carbon  county. 

SPRING  PL.VCE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Murray  co., 
Georgia,  230  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a mountainous  country,  with  grand  and  beauti- 
ful scenery  on  every  side.  There  are  40  springs  of  good 
water  in  the  compass  of  half  a mile.  The  village  contains 
an  aca'demy  and  several  stores. 

SPRING  PLACE,  a po.st-village  in  Marshall  co.,  Tennes- 
see, 60  miles  S.  of  Nashville. 

SPRING  PLACE,  a post-office,  W'a.shita  parish.  Louisiana. 

SPRINGG’ORT,  a township  of  Cayuga  co.,  New  York,  on 
the  E.  side  of  Cayuga  Lake.  Pop.  2129. 

SPRING  PORT,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  Mississippi. 

SPRINGPORT,  a post-township  in  Jackson  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  1114. 

SPRING  PRAIRIE,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Wal- 
worth CO.,  Wisconsin,  31  miles  S.W’.  of  Milwaukee.  The 
village  contains  3 stores.  1 hotel,  and  1 Baptist  church.  Pop. 
200;  of  the  township.  1311. 

SPRING  RIDGE,  a po.st  office  of  Hinds  co.,  Missis.sippi. 

SPRING  RIVER,  a township  in  Lawrence  co,,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  966. 

SPRING  RIVER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lawrence 
co.,  Missouri,  about  140  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Independence. 
Pop.  540. 

SI’RING  RIVER,  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  rises  in  the 
S.  part  of  the  former  state,  and  flowing  S.E.  into  Arkansas, 
enters  Black  River  near  the  S.  W.  border  of  Randolph  county. 

SPRI.sG  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Whitley  co.,  Kentucky, 

SPRING  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co..  Iowa. 

SPRI.NG  RUN,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsyl- 
7ania.  is  pleasantly  situated  in  Path  Valley,  166  miles  VV. 
of  Philadelphia. 

SPRLsG  RUN,  a post-office  of  Lopisa  co..  Iowa. 

SPRING’S,  a post-office  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York. 

SPRING'TIL  »RPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

Si’RING'TOWN,  a village  of  .Morris  co.,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
New  .Jersey  Central  Railroad,  about  45  miles  N.  of  Trenton. 

SPRI.NGTOWN,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  45  miles  N.N.Wh  of  Philadelphia. 

SPRINGTOM’N,  a post-office  of  Polk  co..  Tennessee. 

SPRINGTOWN,  a post-office  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana,  26 
miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

SPRINGTOWN,  a post-office  of  Cole  co.,  Missouri. 

SPRI.NGWU\LE,  a post-village  in  York  co.,  Maine,  86  miles 
S.W’.  of  Augusta. 

SPRINGVALE,  a post-office  of  Fairffix  co.,  Virginia. 

SPRINGV  ALE,  a post-officeof  Sampson  co..  North  Carolina. 

SPRINGVALE,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Tennessee. 

SPRINGVALE.  a township  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Co- 
lumbia co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  832. 

SPRINGV.4LE,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  F’ond  du 
L.ac  co..  W’isconsin.  Pop.  1296. 

SPRING  VAI7LEY,a  post-officeof  Rockland  co..  New  York. 

SPRING  VALLEY, a post-office  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jer.sey. 

SPRING  VAIjLEY,  a village  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey,  4 
miles  S.E.  of  Morristown. 

SPRING  VALLEY,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  212. 

SPRING  VALLEY,  a thriving  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  58  miles  N,E.  of  Cincin- 
nati. It  has  1 woollen  factory  and  a carding  mill.  Pop.  in 
1860,  about  400. 

SPRING  VALLEY,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
Rock  CO.,  W’isconsin.  Pop.  1265. 

SPRI.NG  V.NLLEY,  a post-office  of  Grayson  co..  Virginia. 

Si’RI.NG  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois. 

SPRING  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon. 

SPRINGWILLE,  a post-village  of  Concord  township,  Erie 
co..  New  York,  on  .Spring  Creek,  in  a rich  farming  di.strict, 
30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Buffalo.  It  contains  3 or  4 churches, 
several  fiictories  and  mills,  and  a flourishing  female  academy. 
Pop.  about  1500. 

SPRINGVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Chester  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Schuylkill  River  and  Canal,  33  miles 
N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  large 
iron-works  which  were  established  here  a few  years  since. 
Pop.  about  800. 

SPRINGVILLE,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SPRINGVILLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Susque- 
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hanna  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Montrose,  the 
county  seat,  and  155  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  The  town- 
ship is  intersected  by  the  Lackawana  and  W’estern  Rail- 
road. Pop.  1346. 

SPRINGVILLE,  a post-office  of  Tazewell  co.,  Virginia. 

SPRINGVILLE,  a post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Alabama, 
140  miles  N.  of  Montgomery. 

SPRINGVILLE,  a post-village  of  Greenup  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Poi-tsmouth,  in  Ohio.  It  has  a 
foundry,  plough  factoi-y,  and  tannery. 

SPRINGVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan, 
12  miles  N.W’.  of  Adrian. 

SPRINGVILLE.  a village  cf  Laporte  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
plank-road  from  Michigan  City  to  Niles,  10  miles  E,  of  the 
former. 

SPRINGVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana, 
11  miles  N.W’.  of  Bedford. 

SPRINGVILLE.  a post-village  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois,  about 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Charleston. 

SPRINGVILLE,  a village  of  Wayne  co.,  Missouri,  about 
110  miles  S.  by  W’.  of  St.  Louis. 

SPRINGVILLE,  a post-village  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  Bad  Axe  River.  Pop.  1.50. 

SPRINGVILLE,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa. 

SPRINGVILLE,  a post-office  of  Utah  co.,  Utah  Territory. 

SPRING'W’ATER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Living- 
ston CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Buffalo  and  Corning  Railroad, 
50  miles  S.E.  of  Batavia.  Pop.  2399. 

SPRING  WELLS,  a village  of  W’ayne  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Detroit  River,  35  miles  S.W.  of  the  centre  of  Detroit.  It 
mav  properly  be  regarded  as  a suburb  of  that  city.  Pop.  in 
1860,  1516. 

SPROAT'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

SPROCKHOVEL,  Nieder,  neeMer  sprbk/ho'vel,  a village 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government  of  Arn.sberg,  near  Hagen. 
Pop.  1904. 

SPROGOE,  sproJgo'eh,  a small  island  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Great  Belt,  about  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Nyborg,  in  Funen.  It 
has  a light-house  on  a hill,  84  feet  high.  Lat.  55°  20' N., 
Ion.  10°  57'  E. 

SPROT'/BOROUGII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

SPROTTAU,  sproUtdw,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia.  38  miles 
N.W’.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Bober,  here  joined  by  the  Sprotta, 
an  affluent  of  the  Pleisse.  and  on  the  railway  to  Glogau. 
Pop.  42i»0.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  linens. 

SPROUGH'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SPRUUS'TGN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh. 

SPROUT  BROOK,  a po.st-office  of  Montgomery  co..  New 
York. 

SPROUT  CREEK,  a po.st-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York. 

SPROW’S'TON,  a parish  of  EngLand.  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SPROX'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SPRUCE,  a post-village  of  Bates  co.,  Missouri,  about  66 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Independence. 

SPRUCE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SPRUCE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Penn.syl 
vania. 

SPRUCE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Juniata  co..  Penn.syl  vania. 

SPRUCE  HILL,  a pn.st-ofiice  of  Highland  co..  Virginia. 

SPRUCE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  .lackson  co.,  Iowa. 

SPUR  IIET,  h^t  .spoi.  a .stream  of  Holland,  province  of 
South  Holland.  It  is  a branch  of  the  Old  Maas,  separates 
the  islands  of  Beijerland  and  Voorn,  and  falls  into  the  lla- 
ringvliet. 

SPURN  HEAD,  a promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  England, 
CO.  of  York.  East  Riding,  at  the  N.E.  entrance  to  the  Hum- 
ber. 20  miles  S.E.  of  Hull,  with  two  light-houses,  one  of 
which,  in  lat.  -53°  .34'  7"  N.,  Ion.  0°  7'  2"  E..  is  lOO  feet  above 
the  sea.  Four  miles  E.  of  it  a vessel  is  moored,  having  a 
light  38  feet  above  the  sea.  and  where  a gong  is  sounded 
every  ten  minutes  during  fogs. 

SPUIPSTOW’.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

SPY  spi.  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  about  7 miles 
N.W’.  of  Namur.  Coal  and  limestone  are  worked  in  the 
neighborhood.  Pop.  2277. 

SPY.NIE.  spPnee.  NEW’,  (formerly  Quarrel wno<J .)  ».  parish 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Elgin.  Spynie  Palace,  new  a ruin,  situated 
on  the  S.E.  border  of  a lake,  was  the  termer  residence  of 
the  bishops  of  Moray. 

SQU  AM  (skwbm)  BAY,  of  Essex  co.,  Massachusetts,  between 
Cape  Ann  and  Castle  Neck,  extends  inland  about  4 mUes. 

SQUAMGROVE.  a township  of  DeKalbco.,  Illinois.  P.796. 

SQUA.5I  LAKE,  New  llamp.shire.  between  Giafton  and 
Carroll  counties.  Extreme  length.  7 or  8 mile.*  : greatest, 
breadth,  about  4 miles.  It  is  a beautil  nl  sheet  of  w.atei, 
surrounded  with  picturesque  scenery.  It  contains  a num- 
ber of  islands.  The  outlet,  called  Squam  River,  flows  into 
the  Pemigewasset. 

SQUAMMAGO.NHC,  a post-village  of  Straffora  co , New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Cocheco  Railroad.  2 rtiiet  S of  Itoches 
ter.  It  has  an  exten.sive  flannel  mauufr  TL**  name 
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SQTJAMSCOT  RIVER.  See  Exeter. 

SQUAN,  skwon,  a village  of  Ocean  co.,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  between  Manasquan  Inlet  and  Metetecunk 
Rivers,  contains  a neat  churcdi,  2 stores,  and  several  board- 
ing-houses for  the  reception  of  visitors.  This  place  is  often 
visited  in  the  summer  mouths  for  sea  bathing.  Pop. 
about  200. 

SQUANKUM,  skwSngtktim,  a village  of  Ocean  co.,  New 
Jeisey,  on  Manasquan  River,  38  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Trenton, 
contains  a church  and  2 mills. 

SQUANNACOOK.  skw5u/na-kook',  a fine  mill-stream  of 
Middlesex  co.,  Massachusetts,"  falls  into  the  Nashua  in  the 
township  of  Groton. 

SQUARE  POND,  a post-ofilce  of  Tolland  co.,  Connecticut. 

SQUAT'TERVILLE,  a town  of  Contra  Costa  co..  California, 

SQUAW  GROVE,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois. 

SQUILLACE,  skwil-li'chi,  (anc.  Scylace’um  or  ScyJafcium,) 
an  episcopal  town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II., 
10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Catan/.aro.  Pop.  2600. 

SQUILLACE,  GULF  OF,  (anc.N//n?^.v  Squna>ciu.<:-,)?‘n  inlet  of 
tie  Ionian  Sea,  near  the  S.  extremtty  of  Italy,  35  miles  v/ide, 

SQUINZANO,  skwin-zd^no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Lecce,  Pop.  2720. 

SQUIIUREL  RIVER,  of  Marathon  co.,  Wisconsin,  flows 
into  the  Little  Wisconsin  River  from  the  riirht. 

SRAVANA  BELGULA.  bgl-gooRa,  a well-built 

village  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  Mysore  dominions.  33  miles  N. 
by  W.of  Seringapatam.  Lat.  12°  5U  N.,  Ion.  76°  42' E.  There 
is  here  a colossal  statue,  73  feet  high,  of  Gomuta  Raya,  cut 
out  of  the  .solid  rock. 

SREBERNIK,  srd'ber-nik'  or  sri'bSK-neek',  written  also 
SREBERNICZA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bosnia, 
capital  of  a sanjak,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Zvornik.  Pop.  1500. 

SREBERNIK,  a village  of  European  Turkey,  23  miles  S. 
of  the  alx)ve.  Both  have  silver-mines  in  their  vicinity. 

SREDNE  KOLYMSK,  srSdbiA  ko-Iiinskt.  a town  and  fort 
of  East  Siberia,  province  of  Yakootsk,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Kolyma,  150  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

SRIMENANTT,  sre-mci-nInRee,  a petty  state  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Lat.  3°  N.,  Ion.  10.3°  E.,  of  Johole  and  Rum- 
bowe.  Estimated  pop.  8000,  who  send  tin.  sapan  wood,  wax, 
rattans,  and  rice  to  the  British  settlement  of  Malacca 

SRI  MUTTRA,  sree  mut'tra,  a town  of  West  Ilindostan, 
48  miles  W.N.W.  of  Gwalior.  ‘ 

SRI  SORREE  NARRAIN,  sree  sor'ree  nar'rin\  a town  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Sum- 
bhulpoor. 

SSE-NAN-FOU.  See  Se-Nan. 

SSE-TCIIOUAN  or  SSE-TCIIUEN.  See  Se-Chuen. 

’ *SS0SII.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Sozh. 

SSUR.^ZII,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Soorazh. 

ST.JOHN.  See  Saint  John.  ST.  LOUIS.  See  Saint  Louis, 
and  so  for  all  other  names  having  the  prefix  of  St.  or  Saint. 

STAAB,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Stab. 

ST  A AT.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Stab. 

STAATSBOYGDEN.  st|ts'boig-den,  a village  and  parish 
of  Norway,  stift,  and  12  miles  N.VV.  of  Trondhjem,  on  the 
N.  side  of  its  fiord.  • Pop.  3200. 

STAATS'BURG,  a post-village  and  station  of  Dutchess  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  60  miles  S.  of 
Albany. 

STAB  or  STAAB,  stdb.  (Bohemian  Stnda,  sto'di,)  a market- 
town  of  Bohemia,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Pilsen.  Pop.  1302. 

STABIO.  sti'be-o.or  STABBIO,  stdb'be-o,  (anc.  StahuJum?) 
a vill.age  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Ticino,  about  10  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Lugano.  Pop.  1651. 

S'TABLERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co..  Maryland. 

STABROEK  or  STABROECK.  stl'brook,  a markeUtown  of 
Belgium,  province,  and  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Antwerp.  P.  2300. 

STABROEK,  a town  of  Guiana.  See  Georoe  Town. 

STACHELBERG,  stdKQl-b^RG',  a mountain  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  Glarus.  at  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  Linth 
Valley,  is  a bathing  establishment,  which  has  recently  risen 
into  repute. 

STACH!  R.  See  Gambia. 

STAD-AAN-T’HARIXGVLIET,  stJt  Int  ha'ring-fleet',  a 
town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  South  Holland,  in  the 
island  of  Overflakkee,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Briel,  on  the  Har- 
ingvliet.  Pop.  958. 

STADE,  sti'deh,  a fortified  town  of  Hanover,  on  the 
Schwinge,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Elbe,  22  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Hamburg.  Pop.  5814.  It  has  a gymnasium,  and  manufac- 
tures of  flannel  and  hosiery.  Adjacent  to  the  town,  on  the 
Elbe,  is  the  castle  of  Brunshausen.  near  which  a vessel  is 
stationed  to  receive  toll  on  all  vessels  passing  up  the  river. 

STADT-AM-HOF.  stdtt  Sm  hof,  (anc.  Riparia?)  a town  of 
Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Palatinate,  on  an  i.sland  formed  by 
the  Danube,  here  joined  by  the  Regen.  ,and  opposite  Ratis- 
hon,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a long  stone  bridge,  and  of 
which  it  forms  a suburb.  Pop.  2030. 

• As  a single  s in  German,  net  only  when  occurring  between 
two  vowels,  but  even  at  the  oeginnmg  or  a word,  is  usually  pro- 
nounced like  our  z,  some  of  the  best  German  writers  on  geogra- 
pny  empPy  •«,  in  order  to  show  that  the  sound  is  sharp,  as 
tkednew  for  Sednew  or  Sednev,  Stermo  for  Senno,  &o. 
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STADTBERG  or  STADBERGE,  a town  of  Prussia.  See 
Marsberg. 

STADTEL  ENZERSDORF.  See  Enzersdorf. 

STADTH  AGEN,  staiPha-gn.^ri.  <i  walled  town  of  Germany, 
principality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Biicke 
burg,  on  the  Hanover  and  Mi nden  Railway.  Pop.  1913.  it 
has  a castle,  and  ducal  mausoleum. 

STADTH.^  MP/TON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

STADTILM.  a tow’n  of  Germany.  See  Il.M. 

STADTL,  stittl.  or  MIESTECZKO.  my^s-tSch'ko,  a village 
of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Rakonitz.  12  miles  from  Berann.  P.96S. 

STADTLOHN,  statt'lon,  or  STADTLOEN.  stdtt/lbn,  a town 
of  Prussian  M'estphalia,  30  miles  N.Wk  of  MUnster,  Pop.  2300. 

STADTOLDENDOHF,  st^tt'oPden-doRf'.  a walled  town  of 
Germany,  in  Brunswick.  8 miles  N.E.  of  Holzminden.  Pop. 
2148.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen. 

STADTSTEINACH,  stltt-stPndK.  a town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Steinach.  15  miles  N.  of  Baireuth.  I'op.  1300. 

STADT-SULZA,  st^tt  sfolt'sd,  a town  of  Saxe-Weimar,  15 
miles  N.E.  of  Weimar.  Pop.  1239. 

STAEDEN,  st|Men.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  18  miles  "S.S.W.  of  Bruges  Pop.  4.533. 

STAFA,  (Stafa,)  or  STAEFA.  st.-Vfd.  a village  of  Switzer- 
land. canton,  and  13  miles  S.E.  of  Zurich,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
its  lake.  Pop.  3500. 

STAFFA.  staUfa.  a small  hut  celebrated  island,  one  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle.  from  6 to  8 miles 
\V.  of  Mull.  Lat.  56°  29'  N..  Ion.  0°  21'  W.  It  is  of  an  irre- 
gular oval  shape,  about  H miles  in  circumference,  present- 
ing an  uneven  table-land  resting  on  cliffs  of  variable  height. 
Greatest  elevation,  144  feet.  It  is  composed  of  a ledge  of 
rocks  of  conglomerated  trap  or  tufa,  to  which  succeeds  a 
grayish-black,  hard,  and  compact  columnar  basalt,  which  is 
covered  by  a mass  of  shapeless  basalt  of  the  same  descidp- 
tion,  with  small  columns  intersiiersed  through  it.  I'he 
whole  faqade  of  the  island,  the  arches  and  fioorings  of  the 
caves,  strongly  resemble  architectural  designs,  and  have 
been  described  in  terms  taken  from  the  works  of  art.  The 
coast  is  indented  with  numerous  romantic  caverns,  of  Avhich 
the  most  remarkable  is  Fingal's  Gave,  the  opening  into 
which  is  a magnificent  archway,  66  feet  high  at  mean  tide, 
supporting  a massive  entablature  of  30  feet  additional,  and 
receding  227  feet  inwards,  the  entire  frant.  as  w'ell  as  the 
great  cavernous  sides,  being  composed  of  countless  compli- 
cated ranges  of  gigantic  columns,  beautifully  jointed,  and 
of  most  symmetrical  though  somewhat  varied  forms.  ‘A 
deeply  channelled  fissure,  parallel  to  the  sides,  extends 
along  the  Avhole  length  of  the  ceiling,  which  is  ornamented 
by  pendant  clusters  of -columns,  wdiitened  with  calcareous 
stalagmite.  As  the  sea  never  entirely  ebbs  from  this  cave, 
it  forms  its  constant  flooring.  'I'he  water  at  the  entrance  is 
18  feet  deep,  at  the  inner  extremity  about  9 feet.  'The  ave- 
rage diameter  of  the  basaltic  columns  throughout  the  island 
is  about  2 feet,  but  they  often  extend  to  3 feet,  and  even 
4 feet.  'Their  general  forms  are  pentagonal  and  hexagonal, 
but  the  number  of  sides  is  sometimes  increased  to  seven 
and  nine,  and  they  are  rarely  found  rhomboidal  or  trian- 
gular. In  position  they  are  sometimes  erect,  sometimes 
oblique,  and  not  nnfreiiuently  horizontal,  w'hile  they  are 
often  curved,  and  variously  jointed  and  implicated.  There 
are  several  other  caves  along  the  coast  of  the  island,  of  which 
the  most  noteworthy  is  called  Clam-shell  Cave,  from  the 
peculiar  curve  in  which  the  basaltic  columns  recline,  giving 
it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a pecten-shell.  It  is  30  feet 
in  height,  from  16  to  18  feet  broad,  and  130  feet  long,  its 
lateral  dimensions  gradually  contracting  as  it  recedes  from 
the  opening. 

STAFFELSTEIN.  st^f'fel-stlne',  a tow-n  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Lauter.  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bamberg,  on  the  Nuremberg  and 
Hof  Railway.  Pop.  1181. 

STAF'FORD  or  STAFFORDSHIRE,  staf'ford-shir,  an  in- 
land county  of  England,  having  E.  Derbyshire,  N.  Cheshire, 
W.  Shropshire,  and  S.  the  counties  of  Warwick  and  AVorces- 
ter.  Area.  1138  square  miles  or  728,.320  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 
608,716.  Its  N.E.  corner  is  chiefly  moorland,  rising  in  some 
places  to  1200  and  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  continues  N. 
with  the  high  lands,  separating  Yoi'kshire  and  Lancashire. 
The  centre  of  the  county  is  level  or  undulating;  in  the  S. 
it  is  again  hilly.  'The  'I'rent  rises  in  the  county,  intersects 
its  centre,  and  then  with  the  Dove  forms  all  the  E.  bound- 
ary; other  rivers  are  its  affluents,  the  Sow.  Tame,  Blythe, 
and  Chnrnet.  on  the  hanks  of  all  of  which  is  fertile  soil. 
About  500.000  acres  are  estimated  to  be  in  tillage,  but  min- 
ing and  manufactures  are  more  important  than  agriculture, 
and  this  county  ranks  as  the  third  in  England  for  manu- 
facturing industry.  A'ery  productive  coalfields  exist  both 
in  the  N.  and  S..  where  are  the  extensive  iron  manufoctures 
of  Wolverhampton,  W'ednesbnry,  Walsall,  'fipton.  Bilston, 
and  Dudley;  and  around  Stoke,  Handley,  and  Burslem  is 
the  district  of  the  potteries.  The  iron  goods  made,  comprise 
all  articles  from  nails  to  steam  machinery;  tlie  vast  esta 
hlishment  of  Boulton  and  AV.att,  at  Soho,  being  within  tho 
county.  Copper,  lead,  limestone,  sandstone,  marble,  alabas- 
ter. and  the  best  pottery  clay,  are  important  mineral  pro 
ducts;  and  around  Cheadle  there  are  extensive  copper  and 
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uiass  «-orkn.  In  addition  to  all  kinds  of  earthenwares, 
glasrf,  carpets  hats,  boots,  shoes,  and  chemical  products  are 
made,  and  in  1847,  3689  hands  were  employed  in  cotton  and 
silk  mills.  llurton-on-Trent  is  highly  celebrated  for  its  ale. 
Nearly  all  parts  of  the  county  are  intersected  by  canals,  and 
the  London  and  North-western  Railway  traverses  it  in  two 
branches.  It  contains  the  city  of  Lichfield,  the  parliamen- 
tary boroughs  of  Stafford,  Walsall,  Tam  worth,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Newcastle-under-Lyne,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  and  Dudley, 
besides  nearly  20  market-towns,  and  upwards  of  1000  vil- 
lages and  hamlets.  Exclusive  of  boroughs,  it  sends  4 mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons. 

STAF'FORD.  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and 
town  of  England,  capital  of  the  above  county,  on  the  .Sow,  and 
on  the  Loudon  and  North-western  Railway,  25  miles  N.N.M', 
of  Birmingham.  Fop.  of  the  borough  iu  1861,  12,487.  It 
is  irregularly  but  neatly  built.  In  the  centre  of  its  main 
street  is  the  market-square,  with  the  county-hall,  and  near 
this  are  the  two  parish  churches.  The  other  chief  edifices 
are  the  castle,  a striking  edifice;  the  county  jail,  lunatic 
asylum,  and  general  infirmary.  The  grammar  school, 
founded  by  Edward  VI..  has  an  annual  revenue  of  .335Z.  It 
sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Isaac  Walton. 

STAFFORD,  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dor.set. 

STAF/FOHD,  a county  iu  the  E.  part  of  Virginia,  border- 
ing on  the  Potomac  River,  which  separates  it  from  Mary- 
land, has  an  area  of  250  squai-e  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.W.  by  the  Rappab.tnnock  River,  and  also  drained  by 
Aquia,  Potomac,  and  Accokeek  Creeks.  The  surface  is  hilly ; 
the  soil  near  the  Potomac  River  is  a light  loam,  moderately 
fertile;  other  parts  are  sandy  and  poor.  Quarries  of  granite 
and  freestone,  suitable  for  building,  have  been  opened,  and 
gold  has  been  found  in  small  quantities.  The  Bappahannock 
affords  excellent  water-power  at  Falmouth.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac 
Railroad.  Organized  in  1675,  and  named  from  Stafford,  a 
county  of  England.  Capital,  Stafford  Court-House.  Pop. 
6555,  ot  whom  5241  were  free,  and  3314  slaves.. 

STAFFORD,  a post-township  of  Tolland  co.,  Connecticut, 
intersected  by  the  New  London  Northern  Railroad,  28  miles 
N.E.  of  Hartford.  It  contains  4 thriving  post-villages,  viz., 
Stafford,  Staffordville,  Stafford  Springs,  and  West  Stafford. 
Stafford  Springs,  situated  on  the  Willimantic  River,  and  on 
the  New  Loudon  Northern  Railroad,  50  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
New  London,  is  celebrated  for  the  medical  properties  of  its 
waters,  and  is  visited  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
One  of  them  contains  a solution  of  iron,  sustained  by  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  some  earthy  substances,  and  an  element 
called  natron.  This  is  regarded  by  chemists  as  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  chalybeate  springs  in  the  United  States. 
The  other,  as  analysed  by  Professor  Silliman,  contains  a 
large  portion  of  hydrogen  gas  and  sulphur,  and  a small  pro- 
portion of  iron.  A spacious  hotel  has  been  erected  here  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors.  The  village  of  Stafford 
Springs  has  2 churches,  1 bank,  2 cotton  and  4 woollen 
manufactories,  and  several  stores.  The  village  of  Stafford, 
2 miles  N.  of  the  above,  contains  2 churches,  2 iron  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  1 cotton-mill  and  1 woollen  factory. 
Po])ulation  of  the  township  3397. 

STAFFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Genesee  co., 
New  York,  on  the  railroad  from  Batavia  to  Corning,  6 miles 
E.  of  the  former.  Pop.  2077. 

STAF'FORD,  a township  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
Little  Egg  Harbor  Bay,  about  53  miles  S.E.  of  Trenton. 
Pop.  1436. 

STAFFORD,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio. 

STAF'FORD,  a township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  541. 

STAF'F’ORD,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  583. 

STAF'F'ORD  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Staf- 
ford CO.,  Virginia,  76  miles  N.  of  Richmond. 

STAFFORD  POINT,  a post-office  of  F'ort  Bend  co.,  Texa.s. 

STAFFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  co., England.  See  Stafford. 

STAFFORD  SPRINGS,  a post-village.  See  Stafford,  Con- 
necticut. 

STAFF'ORD  VIL'LAGE,  a post-village  of  Stafford  town- 
ship. Gene.see  county.  New  York. 

STAF/F'ORDVILLE,  a post-villa^je  of  Stafford  township. 
Tolland  co.,  Connecticut,  about  30  miles  N.E.  of  Hartford. 
It  contains  2 churches,  5 woollen  mills,  and  several  machiue- 
Bheps  and  iron  foundries. 

STAGE^VILLE,  a small  village  of  Orange  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

STAGGA'ILLE,  a post-village.  Orange  co..  North  Carolina. 

STAGLIENO,  stdl-.vAhio,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division,  and  about  2 miles  E.  of  Genoa,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bi.sagno.  Pop.  1984, 

STAGNO  GRANDE,  stdn'yo  grdn'd.i,  or  STOL,  stol.  a town 
of  Dalmatia,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Ragusa.  on  the  peninsula  of 
Sabioncello.  Pop.  5400.  It  has  extensive  .«alt-works. 

*^TAGNONE.  stin-yotoA,  a group  o!  islets  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, off  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  from  which  they  are  sepa- 
cated  by  a narrow  channel,  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Trapani.  The 
Larire.st  is  about  2 miles  long 

flTAGNO  PICCOLO,  stan'yo  pik'ko-lo,  a village  of  Dalma- 
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tia,  N.N.E.  of  Stagno  Grande,  with  a good  harbor  on  tht 
Channel  of  Narenta. 

STAGS'DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford 

STAIILS^TOWN,  a small  post-village  of  tVestmoreland  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  50  miles  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

STAIN/BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STAIN'DROP,  a market-town  and  jtarish  of  England,  co. 
of  Durham,  11  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Darlington.  Pop.  in  1851, 
2447.  The  town  is  well  built.  Near  it  are  lead-works;  and 
about  1 mile  N.W.  is  Raby  Castle,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland. 

STAINES,  stAnz.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Middlesex,  at  its  S.W.  extremity,  on  the  Thames,  here 
cro.ssed  by  a new  stone  bridge,  at  the  influx  of  the  Colne,  19 
iniles  W.S.IV.  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  Pop.  in  1851,  2577. 

STAIN'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STAIN/FORTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York.  West 
Riding. 

STAlNfLAND,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

STAINU.EY,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Ytork, 
West  Riding. 

STAINLMORE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  Westmoreland. 

STAINH’ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

STA  INTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

STA  IN  TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding, 

STAIN'TON,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

STAINTON-by-LANGWORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

ST.\INT0N  MARKET,  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Lincoln. 

STAINTON-le-VALE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STAIR,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr. 

STAIR/VVAY  BROOK,  a little  village  of  IVayne  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  107  miles  from 
New  York  City. 

STALtRRlDGE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Dorset,  on  a branch  of  the  Stour,  6^-  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sher- 
borne. Pop.  in  1851,  1901,  partly  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  stockings.  In  the  town  is  a curious  cross  30  feet  high. 

STA/LEY  BRIDGE,  a market-town  and  chapelry  of  Eng- 
land, cos.  of  Lancaster  and  Chester,  on  the  Manchester  and 
Bury  Railway,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Stockport.  Pop.  in  1851, 
20.760,  mostly  engaged  in  cotton  manufactures. 

STALGI.AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

STALIMNI.  stA  lim'nee,  or  LIMNI,  lim'nee,  written  also 
STALIMENE,  (anc.  Lemnox;  Gr.  Aij/^roj.  Lemnos,)  an 
i.sland  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Turkey,  in 
the  .iEgean  Sea,  40  iniles  E.S.E.  of  Mount  Athos.  Area.  160 
square  miles.  Pop.  8000,  It  consists  of  two  peninsulas, 
separated  by  the  harbors  of  Paradiso  and  St.  Antonio.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  with  extinct  craters  ; the  soil  is  fer- 
tile in  corn,  oil,  wine,  fruits,  &c.  The  capital  town.  Lemnos, 
is  on  the  W.  coast,  with  1000  inhabitants,  a citadel,  harbor, 
and  ship  building  docks. 

STAL/ISF'IELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

STALLA,  stAPlA,  or  BIYIO,  bee've-o,  a village  of  East 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Grison.s.  10  miles  N.E.  of  Chiavenna, 
at  the  foot  of  the  .Tulier  Pass,  5774  feet  above  the  sea. 

STALLATl,  stAl  lAffee,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Cala- 
bria Ultra  II.,  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Catanzaro.  Pop.  1260. 

STALH4NGB0R0UGH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln, on  the  Lincolnshire  Railway,  4y  miles  W.N.W.  of  Great 
Grimsby. 

STALL’S  CREEK,  a post  office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Mis.souri. 

STALLUPOHNEN.  stdPlno-pb'nen,  a town  of  East  Pru.ssia, 
16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gumbinnen.  itop.  3110. 

STAL'MINE.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

ST.VLY  HOLLOW,  a post-office  of  Yates  co..  New’  York. 

STAMBOOL  or  STAIMBOUL.  See  Constantinople. 

STAM'BORNE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

STAM'BRIDGE,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

STAMBRIDGE,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.of  E.sse.x. 

STAMBRUGES,  stSM'briizh'.  or  ESTAM BR UG ES,  gs'stSM'- 
briizh'.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilainaut,  11  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  2063. 

STAM'F’ORD,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
and  town  of  England,  cos.  of  Lincoln  and  Northampton,  on 
the  Welland  River,  here  crossed  by  a 5-arched  stone  bridge, 
and  on  a railway,  11  miles  W.N.W.  of  Peterborough.  Pop.  in 
1851,  8933.  The  princip.-il  buildings  are  5 p;iri.sh  churches, 
the  town-hall,  theatre,  and  assembly  rooms.  The  IVelland 
is  navigable  for  barges  hence  to  the  sea.  The  malting  and 
retail  trade  is  considerable.  It  sends  2 members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Immediately  S.  of  the  town  is  Bur- 
leigh. the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

STAM/F'ORD.  a post-tow’iiship  of  Bennington  co.,  "V’ermont, 
116  miles  S.  by  IV.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  759. 

STA.MF'ORD,  a flourishing  po.st-borough  and  town.ship  of 
Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut,  near  the  mouth  of  Mill  River,  and 
on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad.  40  miles  S.W. 
of  New  Haven,  and  36  miles  N.E.  of  New  York.  A canal 
180  rods  in  length.  30  feet  in  breadth,  and  7 feet  deep,  ha» 
been  constructed,  extending  from  the  borough  to  the  bay. 
which  sets  up  from  Long  Island  Sound,  between  Greenwid- 
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tnd  Shiphau’s  Points,  atfording  a tine  harbor  for  vessels 
drawing  8 feet  of  water.  The  borough  has  entirely  changed 
in  appearance  during  the  last  20  years.  It  contains  8 fine 
churches,  and  many  of  the  dwellings  are  vei-y  elegant. 
During  the  summer  months  it  is  much  I’esorted  to  as  a 
watering-place.  Stamford  has  some  trade  Avith  the  ports 
along  the  coast;  and  its  manufactures,  particularly  those 
of  iron,  are  extensive.  It  has  2 banks,  a large  woollen  mill, 
and  a savings  institution.  The  Stamford  Advocate  is  pub- 
lished weekly.  Population  of  the  township  in  1840,3516; 
in  1850,  5000;  in  1860,  7185. 

STAMFORD,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  Delaware  co..  New  York,  about  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Al- 
bany. Pop.  1661. 

STAM'FORD,  a village  and  township  of  Canada  West,  co. 
of  Welland,  about  3 miles  N.W.  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  It 
has  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist 
churches.  Pop.  in  1852,  3113. 

STAM'FOHDHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northum- 
berland. Lime  and  coal  are  found  here  in  great  (luantities. 

ST AMMIIEIM,  stdinm'hTine,  a village  of  WUrtemberg,  cir- 
cle of  Schwarz wald,  on  the  Nagold.  Pop.  1156. 

STAMPS.  SeeETAMPKS. 

STAMPALIA,  stdin-pS  lee'd.  or  ISTAMPALIA,  is-tdm-pd- 
lee'd,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  government  of 
Thera,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Amorgo.  Area,  50  square  miles.  Pop. 
1500.  The  chief  villages  are  St.  Andrea  and  Livorno. 

STAMPER’S  CREEK,  a township  of  Orange  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  818. 

STAMPFEN,  stdmpTen.  a market-town  of  West  Hungary, 
co..  and  10  miles  N.N'.W.  of  Presburg.  Pop.  3374. 

STAMPIIANE,  islets  in  the  loniati  Sea.  See  Striv.ali. 

STAMPING  GROUND,  a post-village  of  Scott  co..  Ken- 
tucky. 21  miles  N.W.  of  Lexington,  has  2 churches,  and 
several  stores.  The  herds  of  buffalo  which  formerly  re.sorted 
to  this  place  for  salt  water,  tramped  down  the  underbrush — 
hence  the  origin  of  its  name. 

STAN'ARDSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Greene  co., 
Virginia,  92  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond,  and  5 miles  S.E.  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  The  village  has  been  much  improved  within  a 
few  j'ears.  It  became  the  county  seat  in  1838. 

STAN'BRIDGE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

STAN  BRIDGE,  EAST,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co. 
of  Missisquoi,  50  miles  W.  of  Stanstead. 

STANCIIIO  or  STANCIIO,  an  island.  See  Cos. 

STAN^DARDVILLE,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Tennessee. 

STAN'DERWICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

STAND^FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

STAND'GROUND.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

STAN'DING  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Stewart  co.,  Tennessee. 

STANDHNGSTONE,  a post-township  of  Bradford  co.. 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  North  Branch  Canal  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.  7 miles  E.  of  Towanda.  Pop.  935 

STANDINGSTONE  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the 
Juniata  in  Huntingdon  county. 

STAN'DISH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

STANDISH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lanca.ster,  3i 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Wigan,  on  the  Preston  and  iVyre  Railway. 
Population  employed  in  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen, 
and  in  coal-mines. 

STAN'DISII,  a post-township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Maine, 
68  miles  S.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  2067. 

STAND'LAKE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

STAND^LINCII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  5 miles 
S.S.E  of  Salisbury.  Trafalgar  Park,  the  seat  conferred  by 
Parliament  on  Nelson,  is  in  this  pai’ish. 

STAN'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford,  8 miles 
N.E.  of  Hertford.  It  has  a Roman  Catholic  college. 

STAN  DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  4 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Eccleshall.  on  the  North  Western  Railway. 

STANE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STAN'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

STAN'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

STANFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

STANFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcesler. 

STAN'FORD,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Dutchess  co.. 
New  York.  Pop.  2323. 

STANFORD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lincoln  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, is  situated  50  miles  S.  of  Frankfort,  and  1 mile  from 
Logan’s  Old  Fort.  The  village  has  a turnpike  to  Frankfort, 
and  contains  4 churches,  1 academy,  1 national  bank,  and 
1 woollen  mill.  Pop.  479. 

STANFORD,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana,  60 
miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

STANFORD,  a pr  t-office  of  Texas  co.,  Missouri. 

STANFORD,  BI?  (POPS,  a parish.  England,  co.  Hereford. 

STAN  FORD.  DI'  G'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

STAN  FOR  Dle-J  OPE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

STANFORD  RI  ERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

STANFORD-on-SO.AR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

STANFORD-in-the-VALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Berks. 

STAN'FOKDVILLE,  a post-vill.ige  in  Stanford  township, 
Dutchess  CO.,  New  York,  on  Wappinger’s  Creek,  about  20 
miles  N.E.  of  Poughkeepsie. 

STANFORDVILLE,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Georgia, 
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about  22  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  It  has  1 church,  ann 
2 stores. 

STANGENDORF,  stang'en-doRf',  or  WANDULA,  <V4i 
dooffi,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  about  3 miles  fron- 
Zwittau.  Pop.  1272. 

STAN'HOE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

STANHIOPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham.  6 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Wolsingham,  and  on  the  Wear  Valley  Railway, 
Population  partly  employed  in  lead-mines.  Roman  antiqui- 
ties have  been  found  here. 

STANGIOPE,  a post-village  of  Sussex  co.,  New  Jersey,  oc. 
the  Morris  Canal  and  Musconetcong  River,  and  on  the 
Morris  and  Essex  Railroad,  52  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Tienton. 
contains  a mill,  2 stores,  3 iron  forges,  and  from  50  to  66 
dwellings. 

STANHOPE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania 
128  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

STANHOPE,  a post-village  of  Nash  co..  North  Carolina 
32  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

STANHIOPE,  a seaport  on  the  N.  coast  of  Prince  Edwara 
Island,  co.  of  Queens,  with  a harbor  for  small  craft,  in  lat 
46°  22'  N.,  Ion.  63°  10'  W. 

STANHON.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

STANHSLAUS,  a river  of  California,  rises  on  the  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  the  boundary  between  Tuolumne 
and  Calaveras  counties,  and  flowing  fir.st  in  a S.W.  and  then 
in  a M'.S.W.  course,  falls  into  the  San  Joaquin  River  on  the 
border  between  the  county  of  that  name  and  Tuolumne 
county,  about  25  miles  above  Stockton. 

STANISLAWOW.  stin-i.s-ld'wov,  a strongly  fortified  town 
of  Austrian  Galicia,  between  two  arras  of  the  Bistritz,  75 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  with  suburbs,  9200.  It  has 
a gymnasium. 

STANITZ.  a town  of  Moravia.  See  Steinitz. 

STAN'LEY,  a village  and  ecclesiastical  district  of  Eng- 
land. co.  of  York,  West  Riding,  about  2 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Wakefield.  The  village  stands  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Cal- 
der,  among  scattered  hamlets  and  agreeable  villas,  and  am- 
ple means  of  conveyance  are  afforded  by  the  Aire  and  Calder 
Canal,  which  here  crosses  the  river  by  a magnificent  aque- 
duct. 'The  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  West  Riding, 
with  accommodation  for  500  patients,  is  in  this  district. 
Pop.  in  1851.  7257. 

STANLEY,  a village  and  quoad  sao’a  parish  of  Scotland, 
eo.  of  Perth,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  'Tay,  with  a station  on 
the  Perth  iind  Fortar  Itailway,  6^  miles  N.  of  Perth. 

STAN^LEY,  KING’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Gloucester. 

STANLEY,  PON'HLARGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

STANLEY,  PORT  OF,  a town  and  port  of  entry  of  Canada 
West,  at  the  mouth  of  Kettle  Creek,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  co.  of  Elgin.  110  miles  from  Hamilton.  It  posses.ses 
one  of  the  best  harbors  on  Lake  FTie.  'The  Bank  of  Montreal 
has  an  agency  here;  and  there  are  2 Protestant  churches 
and  3 schools.  Pop.  about  1000. 

S'fANLEY,  ST.  LEO.NARD’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester,  3 miles  W.  of  Stroud.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery.  The  village  had  formerly  a market. 

STANLEY-with-WREN/'I'IIORPE,  a township  of  England, 
CO.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

STAN'LY,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  North  Ca- 
rolina. Area  estimated  at  280  square  miles.  'The  Yadkin 
River  forms  the  entire  boundary  on  the  E.,  and  Rocky 
River  on  the  S.  The  surfiice  is  mountainous.  'The  soil  of 
the  valleys  produces  wheat  and  Indian  corn.  Numerous 
veins  of  gold  are  worked  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  county, 
yielding  sometimes  large  profits,  and  a very  valuable  silver- 
mine  has  recently  been  discovered.  The  Yadkin  affords 
abundant  motive-power  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Narrows. 
Formed  in  1842.  from  a part  of  Montgomery.  Capital,  Albe- 
marle. Pop.  7801,  of  wiiom  66.32  were  free,  and  1169  slaves 

ST.AN'M  ER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

STAN'MORE.  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  5Iiddlesex. 

S'TANMORE,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  IMiddlesex. 

STANNERN.  stdiPnern,  (Bohemian.  Stonarznw,  sto-niuP- 
zov,)  a market-town  of  Moravia.  7 miles  S.E.  of  Iglau.  Pop, 
1040.  A great  tall  of  aerolites  took  place  here  in  1807. 

ST.VNCNINGFI  ELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

STAN^NINGLEY  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  5 miles  W.  by  N.  of  Leeds. 

STAN'NINGTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co,  of  Northum- 
berland. 

STANOVOI  std'no-vop,  • or  STANNOVOI,  stdn'novoP, 
or  YABLONOI,  (JABLONOI.)  yd-blo-noP,  Mountains,  a 
long  mountain  chain  of  East  Asia,  extending  between  lat 
50°  and  67°  N..  and  from  Ion.  110°  E.,  separating  Siberia  (Ir- 
kootsk.  Yakootsk,  &c.)  from  the  Chinese  dominions  of  Mon- 
golia and  Mantchooria.  and  afterwards  prolonged  through 
the  province  of  Okhotsk  and  the  'Tchooktchee  country  to 
Behring  Strait.  'Total  length  estimated  at  3000  mile.s.  It 
is  usually  called  Yahlonoi  (lablonoi  or  .lablonoi)  in  the 
W.  part,  and  Stanovoi  towards  the  E.  extremity.  'I’his  chain 
separates  the  basins  of  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Lena  on  the  N 
from  that  of  the  Amoor  on  the  S.E.  The  principal  raralfi(«- 
tions  are  those  which  cover  the  government  of  Irkootsk, 
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and  tbe  mp'jntains  of  Kamtchatka.  As  far  N.  as  lat.  55° 
their  lower  portions  are  clothed  with  dense  forests ; N.  of 
lat.  65°  they  are  covered  with  snow,  and  separate  the  basins 
of  the  Anadeer  and  Indighirka. 

STANS'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

STANSFfELD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

STAX'STEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

STANSTEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

ST  AN'STEAD,  a county  in  S.E.  partof  Canada  East.  Area, 
632  square  miles.  Lake  Marsawippi  and  part  of  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog  are  in  this  county.  Capital,  Stanstead.  Pop. 
in  1852,  13,898. 

STANSTEAD,  a town  of  Canada  East,  capital  of  the  above 
county,  100  miles  from  Montreal,  and  witbin  a few  miles  of 
the  United  States  frontier.  It  is  a port  of  entry,  and  has  a 
large  and  increasing  business.  Pop.  about  800. 

STAN^STEAD  AlFBOTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts, 
2ff  miles  N.N.E.  Iloddesden.  In  this  parish  are  remains 
of  Rye-house,  which  gave  name  to  the  pretended  plot  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

STAX/STEAD  MOUNTFITCIFET,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Essex,  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  3^  miles  N. 
of  Bishops-Stortford. 

STANTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

STANTON,  two  chapelries  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

STAN'TON,  a post-office  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey. 

ST.\NTON.  a post-village  of  New  Castle  co.,  Delaware,  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  6 miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Wilmington. 

STANTON,  capital  of  Powell  co.,  Kentucky. 

STANTON  ALL-SAINTS,  a parish  of  England,  co. Suffolk. 

STAN^TON-on-AIFROW,  a parish,  England,  co.  Hereford. 

STANTON-oy-BRIDGE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

STAXTON-BURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

STAN'TON  C01FNERS,a  post-office  of  Ontario  co..  New 
York. 

STANTON-by-DALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

STANTON  DREW  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset, 
7 miles  S.  of  Bristol.  It  has  Druidical  remains. 

STAN/TON  FITZWAIFREX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts.  It  has  an  ancient  church. 

STAN'TON  HAIFCOURT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Oxford. 

STANTON-on-HINE-HEATH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Salop. 

ST.\N'T0N-LA'CY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

STA.NTON,  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

STAN'TON  PRI'OR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

STAN'TONSBURG,  a post-village  of  Edgecombe  co..  North 
Carolina. 

ST.W'TON  ST.  BER'NARD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  Wilts. 

STAN'TON  ST.  G A'BRIEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Dorset. 

STANTON  ST.  JOHN’S,  a parish  of  Endand.  co.  ofOxford. 

STAN'TON  ST.  MI'CIIAEL,  a parish  of  England,  .co.  of 
Cambridge. 

ST.\NT0N  STO'NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

STANTON  ST.  QUIN'TIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Wilts. 

STAN'TONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Anderson  district. 
South  Carolina. 

STANTONVILLE,  a post-office  of  McNairy  co.,  Tennessee. 

STAN’TONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Calumet  co..  Wisconsin. 

SLANT’S  STOR  E.  a post-office  of  Clarion  co.,  I'ennsylvania. 

STANTZ.  See  Stanz. 

STAN' WAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  E.ssex. 

STAN  WAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

STAN'WELL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

STA.N'WICH,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut. 

ST.\N'WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton, 

STAN  WICK  ST.  JOHN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

STAN'WTX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

ST.A.N'WIX.  a post-office  of  Oneida  co..  New  York. 

ST.\NZ  or  STANTZ,  stints,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Enter walden,  capital  of  its  lower  division.  7 miles  S.S.E. 
of  Lucerne.  Pop.  1200.  Its  town-hall,  of  historic  celebrity, 
contains  a series  of  historic  portraits;  in  its  market-place  is 
the  statue  of  Arnold  von  Winkelried.  a native  of  Stanz; 
and  near  the  town  is  a monument  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  massacred  by  the  French  in  1798. 

ST.\I’'ENHILL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

STAP'HORST.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Overys.sel.  11  miles  N.E.  of  Zwolle.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  4054. 

ST.\'PLE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

STAPLE,  FI  TZ'PAINE.  a parish  of  England. co, Somer.set. 

SI'A'PLEFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

STAPLEFORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

STAPLEFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester, 
ti  inibts  E. of  Melton  Mowbray.  Stiipleford  Hall,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Harborough.  is  here. 

STAPLEFORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

ST.\PLEFORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

STAPLEFOlU),  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts.  ^ 

STAPLEFORD,  AB'BOTS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Es.sex. 

S'PAPLEFORD.  TAW'NEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Essex. 

STA'PLEGROVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 
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STA'PLEIIURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Koot,  4^ 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Cranbrook,  on  the  South-eastern  Railway. 

STA'PLES’  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  San  Joaquin  co., 
California. 

STA'PLETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  9 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Longtown.  The  ruins  of  Shank  Castle  are 
in  this  parish. 

STAPLETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester, 

STAPLETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

STA'PLETON.  a post-village  of  Richmond  co..  New  York, 
on  the  N.E,  side  of  Staten  Island,  7 miles  S.  by  W.  of  New 
York.  It  contains  the  Seaman’s  Retreat,  an  hospital  for 
sick  or  disabled  sailors,  supported  by  a tax  paid  by  the  mas- 
ters and  crews  of  vessels.  The  building  is  about  200  feet 
long  by  50  feet  wide,  and  3 stories  high,  and  it  said  to  have 
cost  $100,000. 

STAPLETON  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  middle  cluster  of 
the  Arzobispo  group,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

STAPPEN,  an  island  group  of  Norway.  See  Mothers 
AND  Daughters. 

STAPUL,®.  Sec  Etaples. 

STAR,  a post-office  of  Assumption  parish,  Louisiana. 

STAR,  a post-office  of  Rush  co..  Indiana. 

STARA-CZESTOCIIOWA,  stA'ra-chAs-to-Ko'va,  a town  of 
Russian  Poland,  78  miles  S.E.  of  Kalisz,  on  the  Warta. 
Pop.  1696. 

STARAIA-ROOSSA  or  STAR AIA-RUSSA,  sta-ri'd  roos'sl, 
written  also  RUSSA-STAROI.  atown  of  Russia,  government, 
and  36  miles  S.  of  Novgorod,  on  a river  which  flows  into 
Lake  Ilmen.  Pop.  8700.  It  is  enclosed  by  earthen  ramparts, 
and  has  an  imperial  palace,  salt-works,  and  a large  trade 
in  flax,  linseed,  timber,  and  flour. 

STARASOL,  std'rd-sol',  or  STAROSOL.  std'ro-sol',  a town 
of  Austrian  Poland,  in  Galicia,  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sambor. 
Pop. 1066. 

STAR'BRUCK  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lat.  5°  20' 
S.,  Ion.  155°  56'  W.,  was  discovered  in  182.3. 

STAR'CROSS.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

STARE  MI.\STO.  std'ri  me-d.s'to  (or  myds'to,)  or  ALTE 
S.A^MBOR,  dl'teh  sdm'bor,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  12 
miles  from  Sambor.  Pop.  233L 

STARE  MIESTO,  std'r.i  me-As'to  (or  my^s'to,)  or  ALL- 
STADT,  dll'stdtt.  a towm  of  Austria,  in  INIoravia,  circle  of 
Olmutz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Schneeberg.  Pop.  1500. 

ST.ARESOVA.  shtSh'rd'.sho'vuh',  a village  of  Hungary,  in 
the  banat  of  Temesvar,  4 miles  from  Panc.sova.  Pop.  3200. 

STAR'FIELD,  a post-office  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois. 

STAR  FUR'NACE,  a po.st-office  of  Carter  co.,  Kentucky. 

STARGARD,  staR'gaRt.  a walled  town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Pomerania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  navigable  Ihna.  21 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Stettin,  with  which  it  communicates  by  rail- 
way. Pop.  13.100.  It  has  a gymnasium,  and  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  linens,  hosiery,  tobacco,  soap,  and  leather. 

ST.\R'GARD,  a walled  town  of  West  Prussia,  27  miles 
S.W.  of  Dantzic,  on  the  Ferse.  Pop.  3600.  It  has  Roman 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches. 

STAR'GARD,  a town  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  14  miles 
N.E.  of  Neu-Strelitz.  Pop.  1410. 

STARI  A.  std'ree'd.  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania, 

40  miles  S.  of  Ochrida. 

STARI  MAIDAN,  std'ree  m.Pddn',  a village  of  Turkish  Cro- 
atia. on  the  Sanna.  32  miles  W.  of  Banialuka. 

STARITZA,  std-rit'.sd,  a towm  of  Russia,  government,  and 

41  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tver,  on  the  Volga,  here  crossed  by  a 
flying  bridge.  Pop.  2400. 

STARK,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area  of 
about  570  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the 
Tuscarawas  River  and  Nimishillen  Creek,  and  also  drained 
by  Sugar  and  Sandy  Creeks.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The 
soil  is  a sandy  loam,  remarkably  fertile,  and  highly  culti- 
vated. Stark  county  is  reported  to  have  produced  in  1850, 
nioi’e  wheat  and  butter  than  any  other  county  in  the  state. 
The  quantity  of  each  produced  being  590,594  bushels  cf 
wheat;  butter,  1,211,021  pounds.  Limestone  underlies  a 
large  portion  of  the  surface.  Stone  coal  of  good  quality 
abounds  in  the  S.E.  part,  and  fine  building-stone  is  quarried 
near  Massillon.  'The  farmers  find  a ready  market  on  the 
Ohio  Canal,  which  runs  through  the  county.  It  is  also  in- 
tersected by  the  Penn.sylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  by  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad.  Nimishillen  Creek  fur- 
nishes excellent  water-power.  Capital,  Canton.  P.  42,978. 

STARK,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Indiana,  contains 
432  .square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Yellow  and  Kanka- 
kee Rivers.  The  surface  is  level,  and  mostly  occupii-d  by 
marshes,  prairies,  and  small  lakes.  A part  of  the  land  is 
adapted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Organized  in  1849.  Capi- 
tal. Knox.  Pop.  219.5. 

STARK,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Illinois,  has 
an  area  of  290  siiuare  miles.  Itis  intersected  by  Spoon  River, 
an  affluent  of  the  Illinois.  The  county  is  div'^ed  between 
prairie  and  timbered  land.  The  soil  is  good.  Named  in  honoi 
of  General  Stark,  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Pop.  90<i4. 

STARK,  a post-township  of  Coos  co.,  New  llainpshlrt,  on 
the  .Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  90  d.P<8  ^ . £*’jm 
Concord.  Pop.  426. 
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STARK,  a township  of  Herkimer  co.,  New  York.  Pop.  1543. 

STARK,  a township  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1578. 

STARK ENBACII,  stan'ken-b.^K',  a town  of  Bohemia,  25 
miles  N.  of  Bidschow.  Pop*.  2056. 

STARKENBURG,  staR/ken-bboRo',  a province  of  Ilesse- 
Darmstadt,  Central  Germany,  E.  of  the  Rhine.  Area  1202 
square  miles.  Pop.  317,093. 

STARG^EY,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Yates  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Canandaigua  and  Elmira  Railroad,  32 
miles  N.  from  Elmira.  Seneca  Lake  bounds  the  township  on 
the  VV.  The  village  contains  an  academy  belonging  to  the 
“ Christians,”  with  150  pupils.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1809. 

STAR-KRUM,  (Star-Kriim.)  staR  kriim,  (Tartar,  E>ihee- 
Krooni  or  Kriim,)  a town  of  South  Russia,  government 
Tauiida,  10  miles  W.  of  Kaffa. 

STARK’S,  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
Kennebec  and  Sandy  Rivers,  about  33  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Augusta.  It  contains  2 churches,  3 stores.  2 boot  and  shoe 
establishments,  3 starch  factories,  grist  mill,  saw  mill,  &c. 
Pop.  1340. 

STARKS'BOROUGH,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Addison  co.,  Vermont,  24  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Montpelier. 
It  has  manufactures  of  castings,  woollen  goods,  starch,  &c. 
Pop.  1437. 

STARKSTADT,  staRk^stltt,  (Bohemian,  Starkow,  staR/- 
kov.)a  town  of  Bohemia.  25  miles  N.E.  of  Kbniggratz.  P.  842. 

STARKS^V^ILLE,  a village  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Rensselaer 
CO.,  New  York. 

STARKVILLE.  a post-village  of  Herkimer  co..  New  York, 
about  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

STARKVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lee  co.,  Georgia, 
115  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

STARKVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Oktibbeha  co., 
Mississippi,  125  miles  N.E.  of  Jackson.  It  contains  a court- 
house and  a few  stores. 

STARLING  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.  See  Columbus,  Ohio. 

STARGANGTON,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Alabama. 

STAROBIELSK,  std-ro-be-^Lsk/,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Voronezh,  180  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Voronezh,  on  the 
Aidar,  with  a cathedral  and  an  imperial  stud.  Pop.  1100. 

STARO-CONSTANTINOV.  See  St.vro-Konst.vntinov. 

STARODOOB,  STARODOUB,  STARODUB,  sti-ro-doob',  a 
town  of  Russia,  government,  and  100  miles  N.E.  of  Tcherni- 
gov.  Pop.  9,000.  It  is  enclosed  by  earthen  ramparts,  and 
has  a cathedral  and  monastery. 

STAROI-OSKOL,  std  roRos-koP.  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment, and  70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Koorsk,  on  the  Oskol,  here 
joined  by  the  Oskla.  Pop,  5000.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood. 

STARO-KONSTANTINOV,  STARO-KONSTANTINOW  or 
CONSTANTINOV,  stdh-o  kon-stitn-te-nov',  a town  of  Rus- 
si.in  Poland,  government  of  Volhynia,  75  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Zhitomeer.  P.  4000. 

STAROSOL,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia.  See  Starasol. 

STARR,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas,  contains  about 
3350  square  miles.  The  Rio  Grande  forms  its  entire  south- 
western boundary,  separating  it  from  the  Mexican  state  of 
Tamaulipas.  The  county  contains  extensive  prairies,  which 
produce  pasture,  and  support  large  droves  of  wild  horses 
and  cattle.  The  land  is  adapted  to  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and 
maize,  but  it  is  not  cultivated  to  much  extent.  Named  in 
honor  of  James  11.  Starr,  Secretary  of  the  Ti’easury  of  the  re- 
public of  Texa.s.  Capital,  Rio  Grande  City.  Pop.  2406. 

STARR,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Hocking  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  1417. 

STARR’S  POINT,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Oregon. 

STARSOW,  a village  of  Bohemia.  See  Dittersbach. 

STARS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

STARStVlLLE.a  post-village  of  Newton  co.,  Georgia,  about 
60  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

START,  a point  and  light-house  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Orkneys,  the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  island  of  San- 
day  ; lat.  59°  1 6'  36"  N.,  Ion.  2°  22'  W. 

STARTG’ORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

START  POINT,  a headland  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
co.  of  Devon,  England.  9i  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dartmouth,  with 
a lisrht-house  and  revolving  light  204  feet  above  the  sea; 
lat.  50°  13'  4"  N.,  Ion.  3°  38'  W. 

STARUC'CA,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co..  Pennsylvania, 
on  Starucca  Creek,  180  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

STARUCCA  CREEK,  rises  in  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
and  enters  the  Susquehanna. 

STARY  SAM  BOIL  See  Sambob. 

STASSFURT,  st3.«s'f0uRt,  a walled  town  of  Prussian  Sax- 
ony, 20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Bode.  Pop.  2040. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Alt-Stassfurt,  ^It  stiss'- 
fOoRT,  a village,  with  550  inhabitants. 

®TASZOW,  std^shov.  a walled  town  of  Poland,  province, 
and  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sandomier.  on  the  Czarna.  P.  .3986! 

STATE  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co..  New  York. 

STATE^BTIRG,  a post-office  of  Sumter  district.  South  Caro- 
lina. 

STATE  CENTRE,  small  vjLage,  Marquette  co..  Wisconsin. 

STATE'LAND,  a small  post-village  of  Choctaw  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 
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STATELEY’S  RUN.  a post-office  of  Grant  co.,  Kenta  ;ky. 

STATE  LINE,  a village  and  station  of  Columbia  co..  New 
York,  on  the  line  between  New  York  and  Ma.ssachusetts, 
and  on  the  Western  Railroad,  38  miles  S.E.  of  Albany. 

STATE  LINE,  a village  on  Poultney  River,  Washinertor 
CO.,  New  York.  The  railroad  from  Rutland  to  Whitehall 
crosses  the  river  at  this  village. 

STATE  LINE,  a station  on  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  Railroad, 
69  miles  from  Buffalo. 

STATE  LINE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

STATE  LINE,  a station  on  the  line  between  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  on  the  railroad  between  Elmira  and  Wil- 
liamsport, 9 miles  from  Elmira. 

STATE  LINE,  a post-office  of  Heard  co.,  Georgia, 

STATE  LINE,  a station  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Geor- 
gia Railroad,  15  miles  from  Dalton. 

STATE  LINE,  a station  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
62  miles  from  Mobile. 

STATE  LINE,  a post-office  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio. 

STATE  LINE,  a post-office  of  Walworth  co.,  Wisconsin. 

STAT/EN  ISLAND,  in  New  York  Bay,  5 or  6 miles  S.W. 
from  the  city,  is  separated  from  New  Jersey  by  Staten  Island 
Sound,  and  from  Long  Island  by  the  Narrows.  It  is  about  14 
miles  long,  and  from  4 to  8 miles  wide,  constitutes  the 
county  of  Richmond,  and  forms  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  state.  (See  Richmond  County,  New  \ork.)  The  north- 
ern portion  of  it,  denominated  Richmond  Hill,  rises  from 
either  shore  into  a beautifully  rounded  elevation.  307  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  occupied  with  many 
splendid  mansions,  and  surrounded  with  the  most  enchant- 
ing scenery.  A marine  telegraph  has  been  erected  on  a hill, 
near  the  Narrows.  On  a bluff,  the  E.  side  of  the  island.  10 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Sandy  Hook,  stands  the  Prince’s  Bay 
Light-house,  exhibiting  a fixed  light,  having  11  lamps  30 
feet  from  its  base,  and  107  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Steam  ferries  connect  Staten  Island  with  New  York,  and 
boats  from  Newark  touch  at  different  landings  on  the  N. 
side. 

STATEN  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Koorile  Islands,  Pacific 
Ocean.  See  Itooroop. 

STATEN  (staCen  or  stahGen)  ISLAND,  an  island  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  South  America,  separated 
by  Le  Maire  Strait  from  King  Charle.s’  South  Land.  Length, 
45  miles.  Surface  steep,  and  shores  very  much  indented. 
At  its  E.  extremity  is  Cape  St.  John,  in  lat.  540  42'  8"  S., 
and  Ion.  63°  43'  5"  W. 

STATE  RIGHTS,  a post-office  of  Oglethorp  co.,  Georgia, 
about  60  miles  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

SI’ ATE  ROAD,  a post-office  of  Chemung  co..  New  York. 

STATE  ROAD,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

STATE  ROAD,  a post-office  of  Surrey  co..  North  Carolina. 

STATE  RUN.  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

STATESGIQROUGH.  a post-village,  capital  of  Bullock  co., 
Georgia.  53  miles  N.W.  from  Savannah.  The  village  con- 
tains a court-house,  jail,  and  2 stores. 

STATESG5URG,  a post-village  of  Sumter  district,  South 
Carolina,  about  35  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Columbia. 

STATES^VILLE,  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Iredell  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Western  'Turnpike,  27  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Salisbury,  and  145  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

S'TATESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Wilson  co.,  Tennessee, 
17  miles  S.E.  of  Lebanon,  has  a few  stores.  Pop,  about  600. 

STATtFOLD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

STA'niGlRN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

S'TATI  UNITI.  See  United  States. 

STA^'FION,  a po.st-office  of  Thomas  co.,  Georgia. 

STAUBBACH.  st6wbff)lK,  (“  dust-strearn,”)  a magnificent 
waterfall  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Bern,  in  the  Oberland,  1 
mile  S.  of  Lauterbrunnen.  It  streams  over  the  top  of  a rock, 
and  after  falling  for  800  or  900  feet,  is  dispersed  by  the  wind 
before  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
vast  horse-tail;  the  most  of  water  being  divided  into  minute 
particles,  (watery  dust,)  whence  the  name.  It  is  described 
in  Byron’s  “ Manfred.” 

S'TAUFEN,  stow'fen,  a town  of  Baden.  10  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Freiburg.  Pop.  1623.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle 
of  Staufen. 

STAUGIP'TON,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  eo.  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

STAUGllTON,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Bedford. 

STAUN'TON,  stdnGon  or  st^nGgn,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  N otts. 

S'TAUN'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

STAUN'TON,  stJnGon,  a river  in  the  S.  part  of  Virginia, 
ri.ses  in  Montgomery  county,  among  the  Alleghany  IMoun 
tains;  flowing  eastward  and  south-eastward,  it  passes 
through  the  Blue  Ridge,  falling  nearly  1000  feet  in  a dis- 
tance of  20  miles.  After  a very  rapid  and  tortuous  course 
of  about  200  miles,  it  unites  with  Dan  River,  at  Clarksville, 
Mecklenburg  county,  forming  the  Roanoke,  which  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  stream.  See  Roanoke  River. 

STAUN'TON,  a flourishing  town,  capital  of  Augusta  co., 
Virginia,  is  situated  on  a small  branch  of  Shenandoah 
River,  near  its  source,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  Vir- 
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^nte,  120  miles  VV.N.W.  from  Richmond.  The  Central 
Railroad,  which  is  nearly  completed  from  Richmond  to 
Btauucon,  and  will  be  extended  to  the  Ohio  River,  will 
doubtless  bring  large  accessions  to  the  trade  and  population 
of  this  place.  Staunton  is  the  seat  of  the  Western  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  of  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  Blind.  The  blind  are  in  the  same  building  with 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  under  a separate  instructor.  The 
Lunatic  Asylum  was  established  here  in  1828,  and  has  377 
patients.  The  town  contains  4 or  5 churches,  2 academies, 
2 female  seminaries,  and  2 banks.  Three  newspapers  are 
published  here.  The  surrounding  country  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, and  beautifully  diversified,  forming  part  of  the 
great  Valley  of  Virginia.  In  the  limestone  formation  of  this 
region,  extensive  caverns  occur,  among  which  the  most  re- 
markable is  Wever’s  Cave,  about  18  miles  N.E.  of  Staunton. 
Pop.  in  1860,  3875. 

STAUNTON,  a post-village,  Granville  co..  North  Carolina. 

STAUNTON,  Ohio.  See  Ripley. 

STAUNTON,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio,  near  Sugar 
Creek.  42  miles  S.W.  of  Columbus.  Laid  out  in  1851. 

STAUNTON,  a township  of  Miami  CO.,  Ohio.  Pop  1368. 

STAUNTON,  a post-township  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  102. 

STAUNTON,  a post-village  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois,  26 
miles  from  the  Mississippi  River,  at  Alton. 

ST.\U.\T0N,  a post-office  of  Clay  co.,  Indiana. 

STAUN'TON  HAROIOLD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Leicester,  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch.  Staunton 
Hall  is  a noble  edifice. 

STAUNTON’S  PRECINCT,  a post-office  of  Buckingham 
co.,  Virginia. 

STAUNTON-on-WYE,  a parish  of  Enghind,  co.  Hereford. 

STAVANGER,  sti-vdngtgher.  a seaport  town  of  Norway, 
stifto  Christiansand,  capital  of  an  amt.  on  the  Bukke-fiord, 
an  inlet  of  the  N.  Sea,  100  miles  S.  of  Bergen.  Lat.  58°  58' 
N.,  Ion.  5°  56'  E.  Pop.  4150.  It  has  an  export  trade  in  timber. 

STAVEIIAGEN.  See  Stavexhagen. 

STAVELE,  sti'v.i-leh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
West  Flanders,  .30  miles  S.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1193. 

STAVE'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derbj',  with  a 
station  on  the  Midland  Counties  Railway,  4 miles  N.E.  of 
Chesterfield. 

STAVELEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  York.  We.st  Riding. 

STAVELEY,  OVER,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  West- 
moreland, parish  of  Kirkby-Kendal,  on  the  Kendal  and 
Windermere  Railroad,  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Kendal. 

STAVELOT,  st^'veh-lot,  a town  of  Belgium,  province,  and 
24  miles  S.E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  3200. 

STAVENHAGEN,  sti'ven-hi'ghen,  or  STAVEIIAGEN, 
st3/vehhi'ghen,  a town  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  29 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Gustrow.  Pop.  1219. 

STAVENISSE,  std'vil-nis'seh.  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Zealand,  on  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  of  Tho- 
.en.  about  33  miles  S.W.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  1257. 

STAV'ERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon.  It  has 
extensive  slate  quarries. 

STAVERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

STAVERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

ST  A VO  REN,  sti'vo-ren,  a decayed  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands. province  of  Friesland,  on  the  Zuyder-Zee,  13  miles  N. 
of  Enkhuysen.  Pop.  532. 

STAVROPOL  or  STAWROPOL,  st^v-rotpol.  a town  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  Caucasus,  in  a fertile  country,  on  the 
Tachla,  59  miles  W.N.W.  of  Alexandrov.  Lat.  44°  43'  N., 
Ion.  41°  38'  E,  Pop.  7000.  It  is  well  built,  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  has  manufactures  of  soap  and  leather.  The  go- 
vernment or  province  of  Caucasus,  exclusive  of  the  Tcher- 
nomorski  Cossacks,  has,  since  1847,  been  named  the  govern- 
ment of  Stavropol. 

STAVROPOL  or  STAWROPOL,  a town  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  government,  and  65  miles  S.S.E.  of  Simbeersk,  on 
the  Volga.  Pop.  3400. 

STAVROS.  st^v'rost,  (anc.  Stagifra,)  a village  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Contes.sa,  38  miles  E. 
of  Salon  ica.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Aristotle. 

STAWISKI,  sti-vis'kee,  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  39 
miles  S.W.  of  Augustowo.  Pop.  1200. 

STAW'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Somerset. 

ST.WVROPOL,  two  towns  of  Russia.  See  Stavropol, 

STAZZEMA,  st3t-si/mi.  (L.  StaViiema?)  a village  of  Tus- 
cany, 19  miles  N.N.W.  of  Pisa.  Pop.  1039. 

STEADY  (st5d'ee)  RUN,  a post-village  in  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa, 
45  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

STE  A M FAtYTOR  Y,  a posLotfice  of  Muscogee  co.,  Georgia. 

STE.\M  MILL,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

STE.\M  MILL,  a post-office  of  Decatur  co,,  Georgia. 

STEAM  MILL,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana. 

STEAM'PORT,  a post-village  of  Henderson  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  Green  River,  aliout  20  miles  S.E.  of  Henderson.  It  has 
2 stores,  and  1 tobacco  factory. 

8TEAN.  Steen,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

STEARNSVILLE,  sternztvil,  a manufacturing  village  in 
Pittsfield  township,  Berkshire  co.,  Massachusetts,  about  115 
miles  W.  of  Boston. 
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STEB'BING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

STECK'BORN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Thurgau, 
on  the  Untersee,  8 miles  IV.  of  Con.etance.  Pop.  2205. 

STEDE,  steed,  or  STIDD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster,  1 mile  N,  of  Ribchester,  having  a decayed  chapel 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Templars. 

STED^HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

STEEDtMAN’S,  a post-office  of  Lexington  district,  Scull; 
Carolina. 

STEEL  CREEK,  a posboffice  of  Mecklenburg  co..  North 
Carolina. 

STEELE,  stiMeh,  or  STEYLE,  stPleh.  a town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  on  the  railway,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop. 
2350.  Coal  is  rai.sed  in  its  vicinity. 

STEELE,  steel,  a township  in  Daviess  co.,  Indiana.  P.  906. 

STEELE’S,  a post-office  of  Anderson  district,  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

STEELE’S,  a post-office  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana. 

STEELE’S  LAN  DUNG,  a post-office,  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan. 

STEELE’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Illinois. 

STEEL’S  TAA’/ERN,  a post-office  of  Augusta  co.,  Virginia, 
138  miles  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

STEELSWILLE,  a village  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Grand  River,  75  miles  W N.W.  of  Lansing.  Produce  is 
shipped  here  in  steamboats. 

Si'EELSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Crawford  co., 
Missouri,  near  the  Maramec  River,  90  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 
It  has  a large  academy,  and  5 or  6 stores. 

STEELVILLE,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Octorara  Creek,  20  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Westchester. 

STEENBERGEN,  stain^b^RG-eu,  a walled  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, province  of  North  Brabant,  20  miles  W.  of  Breda. 
Pop.  1700. 

STEENIIUFFEL,  stainTiuf'fel,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vin<;e  of  Brabant,  on  the  Steenhuffdsche-Beek,  12  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1697. 

STEENIIUYZE  WYNHUYZE,  stainffioi'zeh  wln'hoi'zeh, 
a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  18  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2000. 

STEENKERKE,  stain'k^Rk'eh, or  STEENKERQUE,  stain- 
kaiRk,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilainaut,  15  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Mons.  The  Allies,  commanded  by  M illiam  III.  of 
England,  were  here  defeated  by  the  French  July  24.  1692. 

STEENOCKERZEEL  HUlil  ELGIIEM,  stA/nok-ker-zail' 
hiitmel-gh^m'.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  9 
miles  N.E.  of  Bru.s.sels.  Pop.  1606. 

STEEN’S  CRERK,  a post-office  of  Rankin  co..  Missi.ssippi. 

STEENVOORDE  or  STEENWOORDE,  stain'voRd',  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Nord,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  llazebrouck, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  in  1852.  3966. 

STEEN  WERCK,  staintw^rk,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Nord,  7 miles  N.  of  Ilazebrouck,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  Pop.  in  1852,  4800. 

STEENWYK  or  STEEN  VVTJK,  stainMik,  a town  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  Overyssel,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Blokzyl, 
Pop.  3286. 

STEENWYKERWOLDE,  stain-^'i'ker-^ai'deh,  a village 
of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Overyssel,  3 miles  W.  of 
Steenwyk.  Pop.  1369. 

STEEP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

STEEP  BOTT'OM,  a post-office  of  Beaufort  district.  South 
Carolina. 

STEEP  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co..  Alabama. 

STEEPE’S  FALLS,  a manufacturing  post-village  of  Cum- 
berland co.,  Maine,  on  Saco  River,  about  22  miles  N.W.  of 
Portland.  It  contains  a church,  and  3 stores.  Pop.  250. 

STEEP-HOLMES  ISLAND,  a rocky  island  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Cardiff.  Circumference,  about  1|^  miles. 

STEEtPlNG,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STEEPING,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STEEtPLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

STEEPLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

STEER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

STEErrON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  on  the  Midland  Counties  Railway. 

STEFFISBURG,  stSf'fis-bCORo',  a town  and  parish  of  Swit- 
zerland, canton,  and  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  4595. 

STEGE,  stA'gheh,  a town  of  Denmark,  capital  of  the 
island  of  Moen,  on  its  W.  coast,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Praestbe. 
Pop.  1800. 

STEGEN,  sti/ghen,  an  island  and  village  of  Norway,  p>-o- 
vince  of  Nordland.  Lat.  68°  N..  Ion.  14°  30'  E.  Pop.  1700. 

STEIERMARK  or  STEYERMARK.  See  Styria. 

STEILACOOM,  stria-koom',  a posbvillage,  cajutal  of 
Pierce  co.,  Washington  Territory,  on  Puget  ^und,  14  miles 
N.E.  of  the  mouth  of  Nesqually  River,  about  120  miles  N.E. 
of  Pacific  City.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupietl  in 
fishing  and  the  lumber  business. 

STEl.N,  stIne.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  ol 
Limburg,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Maestricht.  Pop.  1240. 

STEIN,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
S.  of  Appenzell.  Pop.  1583. 

STEIN  or  KAMNIG,  kSm'niG,  a town  of  Austria,  in 
Illyria,  14  miles  N.  of  Laybach,  on  the  Feistritz.  Pop.  1140 
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STEIN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  11  miles  E.S.E. 

Sch;»fl  hausen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  I’op.  1270. 
It  has  an  ancient  aiibey,  and  near  it  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Uohenklingen 

STEIN,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Danube, 
opposite  Mautern,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a biidge 
1000  feet  in  length.  :58  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1700. 
It  has  manufactures  of  mustard  and  vinegar,  and  an  active 
trade. 

STETNACII,  stl'ndK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  circle 
of  Middle  Rhine,  on  the  Kinzig  River,  and  on  the  railway 
Vom  Mannheim  to  Freiburg,  3 miles  S.E,  ofBiberach.  Pop. 
1400. 

STEIN ACII,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  on 
the  Steinach,  an  affluent  of  the  Rodach,  4 miles  N.N.IV.  of 
Sonnenberg.  Pop.  2211. 

STEINACH,  Neckar,  nSk^kar  stPndK,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Ilesse-Darmstadt.  province  of  Starkenburg,  on  the 
Neckar,  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mannheim.  Pop.  1200. 

STEIN-AM-ANGER,  stinedm  dngter,  (A\in.  Szomhatlwly, 
som'boh't&l,)  a town  of  West  Hungary,  co.  of  Eisenburg,  on 
the  Giins,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  GUns.  Pop.  3S4S.  It  is  the 
see  of  a bishop,  and  has  an  episcopal  palace  and  a cathedral. 
It  occupies  a part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Scibaria,  which, 
under  Claudius,  was  named  Cl.audi.a  August.a. 

STEIN AU,  stl'now,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Si- 
le,sia,  34  miles  N.W.  of  Breslau,  on  the  Oder.  Pop.  27C0. 

STEINAU,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  province, 
and  27  miles  E.N.E.  of  Hanau,  on  the  Kinzig.  Pop.  2734. 

STEINAU,  a market-town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Si- 
lesia, 24  miles  S.W.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  1650. 

STEIN  BACH,  stTne'bdK,  a small  town  of  Germany,  in 
Baden,  2 miles  N.E.  of  Buhl,  on  the  Mannheim  and  Basel 
(Bale)  Railway.  Pop.  1882. 

STEINBACII,  a small  town  of  Germany,  in  Hesse-Cassel, 
province  of  Fulda,  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Schmalkalden.  Pop. 
2666,  mostly  employed  in  iron-forges  and  wire-works. 

STEINBACII,  a small  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxe-Meinin- 
gen. E.  of  Schweina.  Pop.  1428. 

STEIN  BERGEN,  a post-office,  San  Francisco  co.,  California. 

STEIN'BURG,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

STEINEN,  stl'nen,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
3 miles  N.W.  of  Schwytz.  Pop.  1411. 

STEUNERSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

STEINFELD.  stlneTSlt.  a village  of  Bavaria,  circ.le  of 
Lower  Franconia,  near  Rothenfels.  Pop.  1044. 

STEINFURT,  stlne'fooRt,  or  BURGSTEINFURT,  bdoRO- 
stine'fooRt,  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  18  miles  N.W. 
■>f  Munster,  on  the  Aa.  Pop.  2666. 

STEINHEIM,  stinethime,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian 
Westphalia.  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Minden.  Pop.  2082. 

STEINHEIM  or  GROSS  STEINHEIM,  groce  stlneffilme, 
a town  of  Germany,  in  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  province  of  Stark- 
enhurg,  on  the  Main,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Darmstadt.  Pop.  1060. 

STEINHEIM  or  STEINIIEIM-AM-A ALBUCK,  stlne'- 
hime  dm  dl'bdok,  a market-town  of  WUrtemberg,  4 miles 
N.W.  of  Heidenheim.  Pop.  1585. 

STEINHEIM,  a village  of  Germany,  in  WUrtemberg,  2 
miles  N.E.  of  Marbach.  Pop.  1715. 

STEIN  HUD  E,  (stln'hoo  deh,)  LAKE  OF.  {GerSteMluider- 
Meer,  stln'hoo'der  maiR.)  a lake  of  North  Germany,  be- 
tween Hanover  and  the  principality  of  Lippe-Schaumburg, 
17  miles  N.W.  of  Hanover.  Length,  5 miles;  breadth,  3 
miles.  It  has  valuable  fisheries ; in  it  is  an  island,  with  the 
fortress  of  Wilhelmstein,  belonging  to  Lippe,  and  also  the 
village  of  Steinhude.  Pop.  12.35. 

STEINITZ,  sti'nits,  written  also  STANITZand  ZDONICE, 
a market-town  of  Moravia,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  BrUnn,  with 
a castle  and  1840  inhabitants. 

STEINMAUERN,  stiiFmow'ern,  a village  of  Baden,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Murg  and  Rhine,  3 miles  N.  of  Rastadt. 
Pop.  1427. 

STEIN  SCHONAU,  stine  shiFnow,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
N.E.  of  Leitmeritz.  Pop.  2228. 

STEINSEIFEN,  stin'sl'fen,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
government,  and  S.S.W.  of  Liegnitz.  P.  1125. 

STEINSEIFERSDGRF,  stin'-sTfers-doRf',  a village  of  Prus- 
sia, province  of  Silesia,  government,  and  S.W.  of  Breslau. 
Pop.  1276. 

STEINWEILER,  stln'^rier,  a village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
Palatinate,  near  Kandel.  Pop.  1831. 

STEINWIESEN,  stln^fi^ee'-zen,  a village  of  Bavaria,  in 
Upper  Franconia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rodach.  P.  1125. 

STEISSLINGEN,  sti.s'ling-en,  a village  of  Baden,  Lakecir- 
Me,  N.W.  of  Constance.  Pop.  1027. 

STEKBORN,  .st^k'boRn,  a small  town  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  Thurgau,  on  the  Untersee,  8 miles  W.  of  Constance. 
Pop.  1900. 

STEKENE,  stcdHcd-ngh,  a market-town  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  4900. 

STEl/LA.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham,  parish 
of  Ryton,  on  the  Tyne,  which  is  here  navigable,  5 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Gateshead.  Stella  Hall  is  a handsome  building 
of  the  sixteenth  century, 

K.i.ELLA,  stupid,  a river  of  North  Italy,  enters  the  Adri- 
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atic  near  its  head,  after  a S.  course  of  35  miies.  It  Is  navi 
gable  from  Palazzolo  to  the  sea. 

STELLA,  st§Fld.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  Stales,  dlvLrlon 
of  Genoa.  Pop.  3400. 

STELLANELLO.  st^l-ia-n^lUo,  a village  cf  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Genoa.  Pop.  1741. 

STELLEN  BOSCH.  st^lUen-lKisk'.  a division  of  Capo  Colony, 
South  .\frira,  having  E.  the  divi.sions  of  Worcester  and  Swel- 
lendarn,  S.  the  ocean,  and  W.  the  Cape  dh Lion.  Area,  2280 
srjuare  miles.  Pop.  17.130. 

STELLENBOSCH,  the  capital  town  of  a division  of  its 
own  name,  of  Cape  Colony.  25  miles  E.  of  Cape  Town,  has 
2400  inhabitants,  a neat  church,  free  and  We.sleyan  schools, 
an  agricultui.il  society,  and  savings'  bank. 

STE17LING.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

STELVIO,  (st&l've-o.)  P.ass  of.  (Ger.  SfH/tn'rjocfi.  stilf'ser- 
yoK',)  Tyrol,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Talf.ellina.  leads  from  Bor- 
mio  to  Glurns.  It  was  opened  in  1824.  and  is  the  loftie.st 
carriage  route  in  Europe,  its  summit  being  9100  feet  above 
the  sea. 

STEM'BEIISVILLE,  a post-office  of  Carbon  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

- STENAY,  steh-n;i^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Meuse,  8 miles  W.S.\V.  of  Montmedy,  on  the  Meuse.  Pop. 
in  1S52,  3:390. 

STEND.\L,  st&nMdl,  a w.alled  town  of  Prus.sian  Saxony, 
on  the  Uchte,  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Magdeburg,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  6780.  It  has  manufacturer! 
of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  gloves,  tobacco,  and  leather, 
with  a brisk  trade  in  linen  fabrics. 

STENGGOT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STEN'NESSL  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  comprising  a 
part  of  the  Mainland  of  Orkney.  The  "Standing  stones  of 
Stenne.ss”  form  a remark.able  Druidic  monument. 

STENNESS,  an  isle  and  a holm  on  the  coast  of  the  parish 
of  Northmaven,  Shetland. 

STENSZEWO  or  STENSCIIEYO.  stSn-sh.Vvo,  a town  of 
Prussian  Poland,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Posen.  Pop.  1165. 

STEN’/TON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Haddington. 

STEPAN,  stA-pSn^  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Vol- 
hynia,  35  miles  N.  of  Rowno,  on  the  Gorin.  Pop.  3100. 

STEPENITZ,  st&p'nits,  Gro.ss.  groce.  and  Klf.in,  kllne,  a 
town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania.  8 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Stettin.  Pop.  1843. 

STE IMIEN KIRK.  See  Stonetkirk. 

STEPHENSBURG,  stee/vens-burg,  a post-village  of  Hai' 
din  CO..  Kentucky,  about  90  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfurt. 

STEPHENS’  CHAPEL,  a post-office  of  Bledsoe  co.,  Ten- 

11CSS06. 

STEPHEN’S  (steefvens)  CREEK,  a village  of  Atlantic  co., 
New  .Jersey,  on  a small  creek  of  its  own  name,  about  5 mileH 
S.  qf  May’s  Landing,  has  1 church. 

STEPH  EN’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

STIFPIIENSON,  a county  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  Illinois, 
bordering  on  Wisconsin,  has  an  area  of  550  square  miles.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Pekatonica  River,  and  also  drained  by 
Yellow  and  Richland  Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
and  the  soil  is  excellent.  Lead  is  found  in  the  W.  part.  The 
Central  Railroad  joins  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Railroad  at 
Freeport,  the  county  seat.  Named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Benja- 
min Stephenson,  one  of  the  early  delegates  from  Illinois  Tei^ 
ritory  to  Congress.  Pop.  25,112. 

STEPHENSON’S  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co., 
Virginia. 

STEPHENS’  POINT,  usually  written  STEVENS  POINT, 
a thriving  post-village  of  Portage  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Wisconsin  River,  about  130  miles  N.  of  Madison,  and  5 miles 
above  Plover.  The  surrounding  country  abounds  in  pines, 
and  the  lumber  business  is  carried  on  here  extensively.  The 
river  affords  extensive  water-power.  The  village  contains 
4 churches,  1 bank,  18  stores,  4 hotels,  3 mills,  1 manufac- 
tory of  sashes,  2 of  wagons,  and  2 of  harness.  One  or  2 
newspapers  are  published  here.  Pop.  1533. 

STEG’IIENSPORT.  a post-village  of  Breckenridge  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  Ohio,  110  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

STEtPHENSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Wilkinson  co.,  Georgia. 

STE'Pfl  ENTOWN.  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  extra 
mity  of  Rensselaer  co..  New  York.  Pop.  2311. 

STEPGNGLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

STEPNAIA  or  STEPNAJA,  st^p-nT'3,  a fort  of  Russia, 
government  of  Orenboorg,  circle,  and  54  miles  E.N.E.  of 
VerkhneeOoralsk,  (VerkhniiUral.sk,)  on  the  Ooi.  Pop.  1600. 
It  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  has  a church  and  official 
residences. 

STEPAN  EY,  a parish  and  E.  suburb  of  the  British  metro- 
polis. CO.  of  Middlesex,  included  in  the  borough  of  Towei 
llamlets.  2^  miles  E.  of  St.  Paul’s,  London.  Pop.  in  1851, 
80.218.  It  contains  several  churches,  a grammar  school,  nu- 
merous charitable  establishments,  the  London  Hospital, 
.lews’  Hospital,  the  Thames  police  station,  and  a station  on 
the  London  and  Blackwall  Railway,  besides  which  a branch 
communicating  with  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  inter- 
sects the  parish. 

STEP'NEY,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut,  on 
the  Housatonic  Railroad,  about  20  miles  W.  of  New  Haven. 
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STEPNEY  DEPOT,  a post-office  and  station  of  Fairfield 
>■).,  Connecticut,  on  the  Ilousatonic  Piailroad,  10  miles  from 
Pridgeport. 

STKK^LING,  a township  of  Lamoille  co.,  Vermont,  about 
2fl  miles  N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

STERLING,  a post-village  and  township  of  Worcester  co., 
Siassachusetts,  on  the  Fitchburg  and  Worcester  Railroad,  at 
its  junction  with  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad.  40 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  It  has  manufactures  of  chairs 
find  cabinet-ware.  Pop.  1881. 

STERLING,  a post-village  and  township  of  WincHiam  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  Providence,  Hartford,  and  Fishkill  Rail- 
ftod,  46  mile*'  E.  by  S.  of  Hartford.  It  has  manufactures 
Ol  printed  goods.  Pop.  1051. 

LTERLlisG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cayuga  co., 
N«w  York,  on  Little  Sodus  Creek,  30  miles  N.  of  Auburn. 
Pop.  3008. 

STERLING,  a posbtownship  forming  the  S.  extremity  of 
Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1302. 

STERLING,  a post-office  of  Jlontgomery  co.,  Georgia. 

STERLING,  a post  office  of  Phillips  co.,  Arkansas. 

STERLING,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1209. 

STERLING,  a township  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan.  P.  1082. 

STERLING,  a post-township  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1232. 

STERLING,  a post-village,  capital  of  Whitesides  co.,  Illi- 
nnis,  is  beautifully  sitixated  on  the  right  bank  of  Rock  River, 
110  miles  by  railroad  W.  of  Chicago.  It  has  7 churches,  1 
bank,  1 newspaper  office,  &c.  See  Appendix. 

STERLING,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa. 

STERLING  BOT'TOM,  a post-office  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio. 

STERLING  BUSH,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co.,  New  York. 

STERLING  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district. 
South  Carolina. 

STERLING  HILL,  a post-office  of  Windham  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 

STER'LINGVILLE,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  New 
York,  155  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

STERLINGVILLE,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

STERLITAMAK,  stSa-le-ta-mik',  or  STERLITAMASK, 
st§R-le-tit-mdsk',  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Orenboorg, 
at  the  confluence  of  two  affluents  of  the  Belaia,  72  miles  S.  of 
Oofa.  Pop.  3500. 

STERMIZZA,  st§R/mit-sd,  a village  of  Dalmatia,  district, 
and  18  miles  from  Knin.  Pop.  1094. 

STERN  AZIA,  st§r-ndd^ze-d,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto,  S.S.E.  of  Lecce.  Pop.  1230. 

STERNtRERG,  (Ger.  pron.  st^Ru^bSao,)  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Moravia,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  8006, 
who  manufacture  woollen  and  linen  fabrics  and  ho.mery. 

STERNBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Mecklenburg- 
achwerin,  29  miles  S.W.  of  Rostock.  Pop.  1900.  * 

STERNBERG,  a town  of  Prus.sia.  province  of  Branden- 
burg, 24  mile.s  E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  1423. 

STERNBERG  BCHMISCII,  (bd'mish,)  a market-town  of 
Bohemia,  16  miles  S.  of  Kaurzitn.  Pop.  525. 

STERNENBURG,  stfe'ngn-bdoRG',  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton,  and  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  1423. 

STERNGTELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  SuTFolk. 

STERREBEEK,  st§R/RA-bAk',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Brabant.  6 miles  E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1041. 

STERRETTA^NIA,  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

STER'RETT’S  GAP,  a small  post-village  of  Cumberland 
CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

STERT,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

STERZING,  st^Rffsing,  or  STDRZING,  stoRPsing,  a town  of 
the  Tyrol,  on  the  Eisach,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Brixen.  P.  1300. 

STETCIPWORTII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

STET'SON,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  56 
miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business.  Pop.  913. 

STETTEN-tjnterm-HEUCHELBERG,  stlPten  Con'term 
hoi'Kel-b^RO',  a market-town  of  Wurtemberg,  3 miles  N.W. 
of  Brackenheim.  Pop.  1000. 

STETTEN-am-KALTEN  market,  stAtten  dm  kdl'tfn 
maR%et,  a market-town  of  Baden,  Lake  circle,  about  6 miles 
N.W.  of  Sigmaringen.  Pop.  1017. 

STETTEN-im-REMSTHALE,  stWten  im  rJmsRd'leh,  a 
market-town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Rems,  7 
miles  E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1955.  It  has  a royal  residence, 
and  vineyards. 

STETTIN,  stft-teen',  a strongly-fortified  town,  and,  next 
to  Dautzic,  the  chief  port  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  W.  or  left  bank  of  the 
Oder,  at  its  mouth  in  the  Stettiner-haff.  79  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Berlin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Lat.  53°  25' 
1"  N.,  Ion.  14°  34'  E.  It  coniiuunieates  with  a suburb  across 
the  river  by  two  wooden  bridges,  and  has  a royal  fortress, 
govei  nment-house,  mint,  exchange,  arsenal,  theatre,  large 
warehouses,  5 Lutheran  churches,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a gy  nnasium,  observatory,  school  of  navigation,  numerous 
otl»>T  schools,  and  literary  associations.  A statue  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great  ornaments  the  royal  sciuare.  Anchors  for 
ti>i  whole  Prussian  navy  are  forged,  and  here  are  also  ship- 
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building  docks,  sugar-refineries,  distilleries,  beer  breweries, 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  hosierj',  sail- 
cloth, tobacco,  soap,  and  paper.  Vessels  drawing  less  th.rn  8 
feet  of  water  come  up  to  its  quays;  others  load  and  unloau 
at  SwinemUnde.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  arrivals 
and  departures  of  vessels,  (exclusive  of  steamers,)  with  their 
tonnage,  at  SwinemUnde,  the  port  of  Stettin,  in  the  years 
1848-52:— 


Years. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

18+8 

1190 

190,665 

1099 

190,337 

1849 

l'z:i9 

■217,531 

108.3 

197,388 

1850 

1531 

•254,467 

1563 

275,854  . 

1851 

1722 

■271,982 

1575 

258,5'22 

1852 

1685 

■280,773 

1646 

396,586 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1849  was  $8,285,000;  of  the 
exports,  $3,455,000.  The  principal  articles  of  import  were 
iron  and  copper,  dye-woods,  herrings,  salt,  coal,  train  and 
other  oils,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  produce.  The 
principal  exports  were  grain,  wood,  oilcake,  zinc,  and  brandy. 
A large  annual  fair  for  wool  is  held  here  in  .June.  Two  em- 
presses of  Russia,  Catherine  the  Great  and  Maria  Feodo 
rownna,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  were  born  here.  Stettin  is  a place  of  great 
antiquity.  It  origin.ally  belonged  to  the  Sidini.  a heathen 
tribe.  In  1121,  Boleslas,  Duke  of  Poland,  gained  possession, 
and  introduced  Christianity.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  gave 
it  to  the  Swedes.  From  them  it  passed  to  the  Prussians, 
with  whom,  though  not  without  some  interruptions,  it  has 
since  remained.  In  1171  it  was  besieged  by  the  Danes;  iu 
1677  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg;  in  1713  by  the  Ru.s- 
sians;  and  from  1806  to  1813  it  was  occupied  by  the  French. 
Pop.  in  1816,  25,091 ; in  1861,  58,487. 

STETTINER-HAFF,  stSt-tee'ner  hAff,  Germany,  an  en- 
largement of  the  Oder,  immediately  N.  of  Stetten.  having  an 
area  of  nearly  200  square  miles:  depth,  from  12  to  18  feet. 
It  receives  the  river  Ucker  at  Uckermunde,  and  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  Baltic  Sea  by  three  outlets,  the  Peene, 
Swiene.  and  Delvenow. 

STETTIN,  NEU,  noi  stJt-teen^  a town  of  Prussia,  provinc. 
of  Pomerania,  49  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cbslin.  Pop.  4154. 

STEUBEN,  stu'ben  or  stu-ben',*a  county  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  New  York,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  ol 
about  1500  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Crooked  Lake  and  Seneca  Lake,  and  is  drained  by  the  Con- 
hocton,  Canisteo,  Tioga,  and  Chemung  Rivers,  and  other 
smaller  streams,  which  furnish  abundant  water-power.  'The 
surface  is  broken  and  hilly.  The  alluvial  flats  along  the 
rivers  are  very  fertile,  and  the  soil  on  the  uplands  generally 
of  a good  quality.  Bog-iron  ore,  alum,  and  building  .stone 
are  the  principal  minerals.  The  Conhocton  and  Canisteo 
Rivers,  branches  of  the  Chemung  River,  are  navigable  for 
boats  respectively  to  Bath  and  Hornellsville.  The  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad  traverses  this  county,  which  is  also  partly 
intersected  by  the  railroads  connecting  Corning  with  Bloss- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  Canandaigua  with  Elmira,  and  Corning 
with  Buffalo.  Capital,  Bath.  Pop.  66,690. 

STEUBEN,  a county  occupying  the  N.E.  corner  of  Indi- 
ana, bordering  on  Ohio  and  Michigan,  contains  314  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Pigeon  and  St.  Joseph’s  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  diversified  by  woodlands  and  prairies;  the  soil 
is  mostly  fertile.  Organized  iu  1837.  CapiUl,  Angola. 
Pop.  10,374. 

STEUBEN,  a post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine,  110 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1191. 

STEUBEN,  a po.st-township  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York,  18 
miles  N.  of  Utica.  Pop.  1541. 

STEUBEN,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

S'TEUBEN,  a postrvillage  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  about  30 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Sandusky  City. 

STEUBEN,  a township  of  Steuben  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1076. 

STEUBEN,  a township  of  Warren  co.  Indiana.  Pop.  969. 

STEUBEN,  a post-township,  Marshall  co.,  Illinois.  P.  1033. 

STEUBENVILLE,  stu'bfn-vil,  a flourishing  post-town  and 
river  port^,  capital  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
22  miles  above  Wheeling,  W.  Virginia,  35  miles  in  a direct  line 
W.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg,  and  141  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 
The  course  of  the  Ohio  is  here  nearly  due  S.,  and  the  width 
about  one-third  of  a mile.  The  town  stands  on  an  elevated 
plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  a beautiful  country.  Steuben- 
ville is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of 
flourishing  manufixctures  of  various  kind.s.  The  latter  are 
supplied  with  fuel  from  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal  in 
the  vicinity.  The  town  contains,  besides  the  county  build- 
ings. about  12  churches.  2 banks,  an  academy  foi  boys,  and 
a female  seminary,  which  is  highly  flourishing,  and  has  a 


*This  name  appears  now  to  be  univers.ally  accented  on  the  last 
syllabic  iu  Western  New  York,  and  is  often  thus  in-ouoonced  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  ; but  the  original  German  name. 
Baron  Steuben,  should  undoubtedly  have  the  accent  on  the  petiul 
timate. 
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widely  extended  reputation.  This  establishment,  which 
cost  $40,000,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  has  usually  about  150  pupils,  i'our  newspapers  are 
published  here.  There  are  5 man ufectories  of  wool.  2 of 
cotton,  1 of  paper,  2 of  glass,  several  machine-shops,  3 iron 
foundries,  a number  of  flouring  mills,  and  large  manufac- 
tories of  copperas.  About  1000  persons  are  employed  here 
in  manufactures.  A bx’auch  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
Railroad  here  intersects  the  Pittsburg  Columbus  and  Cin- 
cinnati Railroad.  A railroad  is  in  course  of  construction 
from  Pittsburg  to  this  place.  First  settled  in  1798.  Popu- 
lation in  1850,  6139;  in  1860,  6154. 

STEUBENVILLE,  a village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana, 
about  12  miles  N.W.  of  Winchester. 

STEUllOWITZ,  stoPro-wits',  Gross,  groce,  and  Klein, 
kllne,  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
near  Eisgrub.  Pop.  1582. 

STE'VANAGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

STE'VENSBURG.  a post-ofRce  of  Culpepper  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  road  from  Fairfax  to  Fredericksburg,  about  95  miles 
N.W.  of  Kichmoud,  contains  1 or  2 churches,  a hotel,  and 
several  stores. 

STEVENS’  CREEK,  of  Edgefield  district.  South  Carolina, 
flows  into  Savannah  River  several  miles  above  Hamburg. 

STEVENS’  CREEK,  New  Jersey.  See  Stephen’s  Creek. 

STEVENS’  MILLS,  a post-ofiice.  Union  co..  North  Carolina. 

STEVENSON’S,  a post-office  of  Jack.son  co.,  Alabama. 

STEVENS’  PLAINS,  a post-office,  Cumberland  co.,  Maine. 

STEVENS’  POINT,  Wisconsin.  See  Stephens’  Point. 

STIPVENSTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  compris- 
ing a part  of  the  town  of  Saltcoats. 

STEWENSVILLE,  a post-ofRce  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York, 

STEVENSVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Bradford  co,, 
Pennsylvania. 

STEVENSVILLE,  a post-village  of  King  and  Queen  co., 
Virginia,  31  miles  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

STI'^VENSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Carleton,  35  miles  N.  of  Prescott.  Pop.  about  200. 

STEVENSWEERT.  stii/vens-waiRt',  a town  of  Dutch  Lim- 
burg. on  the  Meuse,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Roerniond.  Pop.  942. 

STE'VExNTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Abingdon. 

STEVEN  TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

STEVHNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

STEW^ART,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Georgia,  con- 
tains about  500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  which  separates  it  from  Alabama, 
and  drained  by  the  Ilanuahatchee,  Kinchafoona,  and  Pataula 
Creeks.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  Lumpkin.  Pop.  13,422, 
of  whom  5538  were  free,  and  7884  slaves. 

STEWART,  a county  in  the  N. N.W.  part  of  Tennessee, 
bordering  on  Kentucky,  has  an  area  estimated  at  700  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Cumberland  River,  and  bounded 
on  the  S.W.  by  the  Tennessee.  The  declivity  of  the  surface 
is  towards  the  N.W.  Capital,  Dover.  Pop.  9890,  of  whom 
7481  were  free,  and  2415  slaves. 

STEWART,  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

STEWART  ISLAND,  an  island  of  New  Zealand,  forming 
the  county  of  New  Leinster.  See  New  Zealand, 

STEVV’ART  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See 
Solomon  Islands. 

STEW^ARTON,  a thriving  manufiicturing  town  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  on  the  Annock,  here  crossed  by  3 
bridges,  5 miles  N.AV.  of  Kilmarnock.  Pop.  in  1851,4572; 
of  the  town,  3164.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  tartans,  bonnets,  regimental  caps,  carpets,  worsted, 
spindles,  and  clocks  for  exportation. 

STEW/ARTSBURG,  a post-village  of  Rutherford  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. on  the  turnpike  from  Nashville  to  Murfreesborough, 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

STEWART’S  DRAFT,  a post-office,  Augusta  co.,  Virginia. 

STEWART’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

STEWART’S  FORK,  Texas,  rises  in  Cook  co.,  and  enters 
the  IV’est  Fork  of  Trinity  River  in  Tarrant  county. 

STEW  ART’S  .MILLS,  a small  village,  Crawford  co.,  Illinois. 

STEWARTSON,  a township  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  58. 

STEWART’S  RUN,  a post-office  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

STEWART’S  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Arkansas. 

STEW/ARTSTOWN,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
fo.  Tyrone,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Dungannon.  P.  in  1851,  1022. 

STEW/ARTSTOWN,  a post-township  of  Coos  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Connecticut,  130  miles  N.  of  Concord. 
Pop.  771. 

STEW ARTSTOWN,  a flourishing  village  of  Shaler  town- 
ship, Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Alleghany  River,  5 miles  above  Pittsburg.  It  contains 
several  rolling  mills.  Pop.  about  1.500.  , 

STEWARTSTOWN,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

STEW  ARTSTOWN,  a small  post-village  of  Monongalia  co., 
VV.  Virginia. 

STEW.\RTSTOWN,  a post-village  of  RichmonrC  -o..  North 
Carolina,  137  miles  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 
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STEW/ARTSTOWN,  a villasre  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Ual 
ton,  36  miles  IV.  of  Toronto.  Pop.  about  350. 

STEWVARTSVILLE,  a flourishing  poht-village  of  Green- 
wich township,  Warren  co.,  New  Jersey,  is  situated  on  Mer- 
ritt’s Brook,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Belvidere.  It  has  3 sfores, 
an  extensive  tannery — which,  in  the  perfection  and  variety 
of  its  machinery,  is  said  to  be  second  to  none  in  the  state — 
and  a large  brick-yard.  Besides  a large  and  beautiful  ITes 
byterian  church,  and  a Lutheran  churdi  recently  erected, 
it  has  an  academy  with  a classical  department.  The  Morris 
Canal  passes  through  this  town.  Pop.  about  500. 

STEWARTSVILLE,  a post-village  ot  Westmoreland  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  turnpike  leading  from  Pitt.sburg  tc 
Greensburg,  19  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  former. 

STEWARTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Richmond  co.,  North 
Carolina.  107  miles  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

STEW’ ARTS VILLE,  a post-office  of  Posey  co.,  Indiana. 

STEW'KMjEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

STEW’^TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STEYER  or  STEYR,  stFer.  a river  of  Austria,  rises  on  the 
N.  frontier  of  Styria,  flows  N.N.E..  and  joins  the  Enus  on 
the  left,  after  a course  of  about  45  miles. 

. STEYER  or  STEYR,  a town  of  Upper  Austria,  in  Traun,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Enns  and  Steyer.  19  miles  S.E.  of  Lintz. 
Lat.  64°  24'  N.,  Ion.  14°  25'  E.  Pop.  10.000.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walls.  The  principal  public  edifice  is  a castle  of  the 
tenth  century.  It  has  large  and  important  manufactures 
of  muskets  and  other  .arms,  cotton  and  cotton  velvet.s,  and 
of  every  variety  of  steel  and  iron  wares. 

STEYEREGG,  stPer-^k',  a town  of  Upper  Austria,  circle 
of  Miihl,  on  the  Danube,  opposite  the  influx  of  the  Traun, 
Pop.  408.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls. 

STEYERMARK.  See  Styria. 

STEYLE.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prus.sia,  See  Steele. 

STEYNING,  stiVning,  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Sussex.  5 miles  from  the  English  Channel,  and 
12|  miles  S.  of  Horsham.  Pop.  in  1851,  1464. 

STEYR.  See  Steyer. 

STEZZANO,  st6t-sA'no,  (anc.  Statianum  f)  a village  of 
Northern  Italy,  3 miles  S.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  2065. 

STIA,  stee'A,  a village  of  Tu.scany,  province,  and  23  miles 
E.  of  Florence,  on  the  Upper  Arno.  Pop.  2400. 

STIB'BARD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

STIBNICZ,  Gross,  groce  stib'nits.  a village  of  Bohemia, 
16  miles  from  Kbniggratz.  Pop.  1225. 

STICE'S  SIIOAL,  a post-office  of  Cleveland  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

STICKtFORD.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STICK'LEYVILLE.  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Virginia. 

STICK'NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STIDD.  See  Stede. 

STIECHOWITZ.  steetKo-fvits.  a market-town  of  Bohemia, 
circle  of  Beraun,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moldau,  16  miles 
S.  of  Prague. 

STIEGE,  steetgheh,  a village  of  Brunswick,  district  of 
Blankenburg,  on  the  Hasel,  about  2 miles  E.  of  Ilaselfelde. 
Pop.  1265. 

STIENS.  steens,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Fries, 
land.  5 miles  N.  of  I^eeuwarden.  Pop.  1617. 

STI  EP  A NOW',  steetpd-nov',  a market-town  of  Bohemia, 
20  miles  S.  of  Kaurzim. 

STIEPxVNOW'.  a market-town  of  Moravia,  24  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Briinn,  on  the  Schwarza. 

STIERNE  OERNE,  steeRbieh  o'5r-neh,  an  island  group  of 
Norway,  stift  of  Christiansand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bukke 
Fiord. 

STIERNOE,  steeR/no'eh,  an  island  of  Norway,  stift  of 
Christiansand,  in  the  North  Sea.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ska- 
gerrack, 5 miles  S.E.  of  Mandal. 

STIERNOE,  an  island  of  Norway,  province  of  Finmark, 
between  Altengaard  and  Ilammerfest. 

STIFFKEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

STIF^FORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

STIGLIANO.  steel-yd'no,  a market-town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Basilicata,  on  a height  27  miles  S.W.  of  Matera. 
Pop.  4300. 

STIGLI.5NO,  a village  of  the  Pontifical  States,  com.arca, 
and  25  miles  N.W’.  of  Rome,  with  warm  springs,  the  ancient 
AqiicF  ApoUinarex. 

STIKAD.V,  ste-kdMd-  a village  of  Austria,  in  Croatia,  about 
35  miles  from  Gospich.  There  is  a silver-mine  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  1055. 

S'riKOIH,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co..  North  Carolina. 

STILES,'  a post-office  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa. 

STILESBOROUGH,  stTlz-burbtih,  a post-office  of  Cass  co, 
about  150  miles  N.W’.  of  31illedgeville. 

STILLESMKl'lR.  See  Pacific  Ocean. 

STILESVILLE,  .stllz'vil,  a pleasant  post-village  of  Hen- 
dricks co.,  Indiana,  on  the  National  Road,  and  on  Mill 
Creek.  27  miles  S.AV.  of  Indianapolis. 

STILLEPJCA.  a post-office  of  .Wadison  co.,  Florida. 

STTL'LINGFLEET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

STIL^LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 
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STTL'LOWGAN,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Dublin.  Pop.  in  1851,  562. 

STILL  POND,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Maryland. 

STILL  RIYEll,  Massachusetts,  a station  on  the  Worces- 
ter and  Nashua  Railroad.  23  miles  from  Worcester. 

STILL  VAL'LEY,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Greenwich 
township,  Warren  co.,  New  Jersey,  near  Pohatcong  Creek, 
I about  13  miles  in  a direct  line  S.  by  W.  of  lielvidere. 

STILLVILLE,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co..  New  York. 

STILL^VaTER,  a village  of  Orono  township,  Penobscot 
CO..  Maine,  near  the  Oldtown  and  Piscataquis  Railroad,  5 
miles  N.  of  Bansor. 

STILLWATER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Saratoga 
co..  New  York,  on  the  Champlain  Canal  and  Hudson  River, 

24  miles  above  Albany.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
General  Burgoyne’s  defeat  by  the  Americans  under  General 
Gates,  in  1777.  Freeman’s  Farm  and  Bemis’s  Heights,  in 
this  township,  are  also  noted  battle-grounds;  and  here  is 
the  meadow  where  General  Frazer  was  mortally  wounded. 
Pop.  3238. 

STILLWATER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Sussex  co., 
New  Jersey,  about  60  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Trenton.  The  vil- 
lage. on  the  Paulinskill  River,  contains  a church,  2 stores, 
2 mills,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1816. 

STILLWATER,  aposbofficeofColumbiaco..  Pennsylvania. 

STILLWATER,  a post-office  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  about 
100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

STILLWATER,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Wash- 
ington co.,  lilinnesota.  on  the  W.  bank  of  Lake  St.  Croix,  20 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  penitentiary 
recently  established,  and  contains  a court-house,  church,  3 
hotels,  a land-office,  several  stores  and  mills.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  pine  lumber  are  procured  in  the  vicinity.  First  set- 
tled in  1843.  Pop.  2380. 

STILLWATER  CREEK,  in  the  W.  part  of  Ohio,  rises  in 
Darke  county,  flows  S.E.,  and  unites  with  Greenville  Creek  in 
Miami  county. 

STILLV/ATER  CREEK,  Ohio,  an  affluent  of  Tuscarawas 
River,  rises  in  Belmont  county. 

STILIJWELL,  a post-office  of  Wood  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

STILLWELL,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio. 

STILO,  steeflo.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ul- 
tra I..  20  miles  N.  of  Gerace.  Pop.  2200. 

STIIJTON,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Huntingdon.  Stil- 
ton gives  name  to  a well-known  cheese,  now  chiefly  made  in 
Leicestershire. 

STINCIUCOMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

STINS^FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

STIPPS’  HILL,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana,  12 
miles  W.  of  Brookville. 

STHICIULEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

STIRIA.  SeeSTVRi.\. 

STIR'LINGor  STIRLINGSHIRE,  stirfling-shjr,  an  inland 
county  of  Scotland,  extending  almost  across  the  isthmus 
between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  Area,  estimated  at 
489  square  miles,  or  312,960  acres;  200.000  are  returned  as 
arable,  50.000  uncultivated,  and  62.960  waste.  Pop.  in  1851, 
86,2.37.  The  surface  is  partly  mountainous,  especially  to- 
wards the  W.  and  N.W.,  including  Benlomond;  elsewhere 
are  some  rich  alluvial  vales,  especially  the  carse  lands,  ex- 
tending 48  miles  along  the  river  Forth.  Moors  and  bogs 
prevail  in  some  parts.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Forth,  Car- 
ron,  Endrick,  Bannockburn,  and  Avon.  The  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  beans,  barley,  potatoes,  and  clover  in  the 
lowlands,  and  oats  and  turnips  in  the  highlands.  Many  high- 
land cattle  are  purchased  here  and  fed  for  the  Falkirk  cattle- 
fairs,  the  largest  in  Scotland.  Coal,  ironstone,  and  free- 
stone are  raised;  and  in  this  county  are  the  Carron  Iron- 
works. There  are  manufactures  of  carpets,  tartans,  and 
shalloons  at  Stirling,  Bannockburn,  and  St.  Ninian’s ; blank- 
ets and  serges  at  Alva,  chemical  products,  and  paper ; and 
here  are  some  large  cotton  mills,  foundries,  dye-works,  and 
distilleries.  Railways  to  Perth.  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh 
intersect  the  E.  part  of  the  county.  The  chief  towns  are 
Stirling,  Falkirk,  and  Kilsyth.  The  county  is  divided  into 

25  parishes,  and  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

STIR/LING,  formerly  STRYVELYNE  or  ESTRIVELIN, 

a royal  parliamentary  and  municipal  burgh,  river-port, 
town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  above  county, 
on  the  W.  or  right  bank  of  the  Forth,  where  it  first  becomes 
fordable,  here  crossed  by  two  biidges,  31  miles  W.’N.W.  of 
Edinburgh,  and  26  miles  S.W.  of  Perth.  Pop.  of  the  parlia- 
mentary burgh  in  1851,  12.837;  pop.  of  the  town,  9.361.  In 
the  beauty  of  its  site  it  rivals  the  Scottish  metropolis.  It 
stands  on  the  S.E.  declivity  of  an  abrupt  ba.saltic  hill,  up 
which  a spacious  main  street  leads  to  the  ancient  castle, 
whence  a view  is  obtained  of  the  windings  of  the  Forth,  un- 
equalled for  beauty  in  Britain.  Its  streets  generally  present 
the  appearance  of  modernized  antiquity,  being  interspersed 
with  many  residences  of  the  old  Scottish  nobles;  the  so- 
ciety of  the  town  is  highly  respectable.  The  castle,  of  the 
origin  of  which  nothing  is  known,  was  a favorite  residence 
of  James  V.,  and  contains  the  palace  and  the  parliament- 
house  built  by  him.  but  now  used  as  barracks.  The  old 
Gothic  church  in  which  James  VI,  was  crowned,  the  West 
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church,  and  numerous  other  places  of  worship;  the  remains 
of  several  ancient  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  of  an  unfinished 
palace,  begun  in  1570  by  the  Regent,  Earl  of  Mar;  Cowan’s 
and  other  hospitals,  the  town-hall,  athenaeum,  with  a spire 
120  feet  in  height,  corn  exchange,  jail,  and  office  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  old  walls  and  bridges,  are  among 
the  most  conspicuous  structures.  Stirling  has  a grammar 
and  other  endowed  schools,  several  large  endowments  for 
the  poor,  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  a mechanics’ 
institute,  and  several  branch  banks.  Ve.«sels  of  70  tons  only 
can  reach  its  quays;  but  it  has  an  extensive  coasting  and 
export  trade  in  wool  sent  to  England,  and  in  the  products 
of  its  manufactures,  which  comprise  tartans,  shawls,  some 
cotton  stuffs,  ropes,  malt,  leather,  and  soap.  The  dyeing  of 
yarns,  woollen  cloths,  silks,  and  other  fabrics,  is  extensive. 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  timber,  coals,  bricks,  tiles, 
lime,  and  large  quantities  of  corn.  It  communicates  by 
railw.ay  with  Edinburgh.  Glasgow,  and  Perth.  Steamers 
ply  daily  to  and  from  Granton  Pier,  near  Edinburgh,  and 
passage-boats  to  Glasgow.  The  burgh  unites  with  Dun- 
fermline, Culross,  Inverkeithing,  and  South  Queensferry, 
in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Near  Stir- 
ling are  the  remains  of  Cambuskenneth  Abbey;  and  not 
far  from  the  town.  June  24,  1314,  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Bannockburn. 

STIR/LING.  a maritime  county  of  West  Australia,  50  miles 
long  by  40  miles  broad.  It  is  hilly,  heavily  timbered,  and 
swamps  are  numerous.  The  coast  is  much  indented  with 
bays  and  inlets. 

STIRLINGSHIRE,  a county  of  Scotland.  See  Stirling. 

STIS'TED.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

STITCII'EL-and-HUME,  two  united  parishes  of  Scotland; 
the  former  in  the  co.  of  Roxburgh ; the  latter  in  the  co.  of 
Berwick. 

STITTNA,  stitUni,  or  SOITNA,  soiPn^.  a village  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Moravia,  near  Hradisch.  Pop.  1045. 

STIVGCII.\LL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

STIXWOULD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  on  the 
Lincolnshire  Railway,  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Horncastle. 

STOBBS,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  10  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Edinburgh,  parishes  of  Temple  and  Borthwick,  on  an  af- 
fluent of  the  South  Esk.  Pop.  about  200,  mostly  employed 
in  gunpowder  mills,  which  were  erected  in  1794,  and  are 
the  oldest  and  most  extensive  in  Scotland. 

STOBNIC.4,  stob-neet/sd,  a town  of  Poland,  32  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Kielce.  Pop.  1578. 

STO'BO.  a parish  ot  Scotland,  co.  ot  Peebles. 

STOBYCHVA  or  STOBUCHWA,  (Stobuchwa,)  sto-biK'vd, 
a market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Volhynia, 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Kovel. 

STOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

STOCK,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Harrison  co.  Ohio. 
Pop.  783. 

STOCKACH,  stok'kdK.  a walled  town  of  South  Germany, 
in  Baden,  circle  of  Lake,  on  the  Stockach,  15  miles  N.IV.  of 
Constance.  Pop.  1655.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens. 
In  1799,  the  Austrians  here  defeated  the  French. 

STOCK'BRIDGE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Hants,  on  the  river  Test  and  the  Andover  Canal,  8 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Winchester.  Pop.  in  1851.  1056. 

STOCK'BRIDGE,  a post-town.ship  of  Windsor  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 36  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1264. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  a post-township  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. on  the  liousatonic  River  and  Railroad,  120  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  It  contains  a bank,  an  insurance  office, 
an  academy,  3 churches,  and  a public  library.  The  manu- 
facture of  woollen  and  other  goods  is  carried  on  here.  Two 
flourishing  villages,  viz.,  Glendale  and  Housatonicville,  have 
sprung  up  in  the  township  within  a few  years.  Pop.  2136. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  a township  of  Madison  co..  New  York, 
about  25  miles  W.S.W.  of  Utica.  Pop.  2068. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Georgia,  80 
miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ingham 
co.,  Michigan,  about  30  miles  S.E.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  876. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  a post-township  and  village  of  Calumet 
CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1430. 

STOCK'BURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

STOCK  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Virginia. 

STOCKEN  or  STECKEN,  st^k'kgn,  a market-town  of  Bo- 
hemia, 29  miles  S.S.E.  of  Czaslau.  Pop.  1369. 

STOCKERAU,  stok^keh-row',  a market-town  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Korneu- 
burg,  and  connected  with  Vienna  by  railway.  Pop.  36.59, 
who  manufacture  militarv  uniforms,  linen  fabrics,  and 
liquors. 

STOCK'ERSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leice.ster. 

STOCK'ERTOWN,  a post-office  of  Northampton  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

STOCK  GAYHiAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

STOCK  HEIM,  stock'hime.  a town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Limbourg.  5 miles  S.M’.  of  Maesyck.  Pop.  1000 

STOCK  HILL,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Georgia. 

STOKHOD.  sto-Kod',  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  W.  of  the 
government  of  Volhynia,  flows  N.N.E  into  the  government  of 
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Minsk,  and  joins  the  right  hank  of  the  Pripets,  near  the  con- 
fines of  the  government  of  Grodno.  Total  cour.se.  110  miles. 

STOCKHOLM,  stokfholm.  (L.  HoUmia ; Sp.  Edocolmo,  ^s-to- 
koPmo;  It..  Stocolma,  sto-koPm^.)  a city  of  Northern  Europe, 
capital  of  the  Swedish  monarchy,  beautifully  situated  be- 
tween Lake  Mselar  and  the  Baltic,  330  miles  N.E.  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  440  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Lat.  (ob- 
servatory) 59'^  20"  36"  N.,  Ion.  18°  3'  45"  E.  Mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year,  42°  2:  winter.  26°;  summer,  60°  Fahren- 
heit. It  stands  partly  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  strait, 
which  communicates  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  and 
partly  on  several  islands,  connected  with  the  mainland  and 
with  each  other  by  a number  of  bridges.  The  finest  of 
these  bridges  is  the  Nyabron  or  New  Bridge,  which  joins 
the  largest  of  the  islands,  called  the  Staden  or  City,  with  the 
N.  side  of  the  strait.  IVhen  approached  from  the  Baltic,  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  city  is  very  grand  and  im- 
po.sing;  but  a still  better  view  is  obtained  from  the  Mo.se- 
backe,  a rugged  hill  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mainland,  from  a 
platform  on  the  summit  of  which  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole 
city  and  its  environs.  The  panorama  in  many  respects  re- 
sembles that  of  Venice,  but  far  surpasses  it  in  natural 
beauty.  The  whole  site  covers  an  area  of  nearly  5 square 
miles,  and  has  a circuit  of  about  9 miles.  Till  lately  Stock- 
holm was  unprovided  with  defences  of  any  kind:  but  a 
strong  citadel  has  recently  been  erected  on  the  small  island 
of  Kastellholm,  while  the  works  of  Waxholm  have  been  so 
much  strengthened  as  effectually  to  command  the  only 
channel  by  which  a hostile  approach  by  sea  could  be  at- 
tempted. The  principal  part  of  the  city  proper  is  situated 
on  the  three  islands  of  Gustavsholm,  Riddarsholm,  and 
Helgeandsholm.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  narrow 
and  crooked  streets  and  lanes,  though,  from  its  antiquity, 
many  of  the  most  interesting  objects  which  the  town  pos- 
sesses are  situated  within  it.  Norrmalm  on  the  N.,  sepa- 
rated from  the  city  proper  by  the  Norrstrom.  and  86der- 
malm  on  the  S.,  separated  from  it  by  the  Soderstrom, 
though  considered  only  as  its  suburbs,  far  surpasses  it 
both  in  extent  and  regularity  of  structure.  The  houses  in 
the  city  are  generally  of  stone,  but  in  the  suburbs  more 
frequently  of  brick,  stuccoed,  and  colored  white,  yellow,  or 
tight-blue. 

The  public  buildings  are  numerous,  but  not  very  remark- 
able. By  far  the  finest  is  the  palace,  which,  situated  on  the 
highe.st  part  of  Gu.stavsholm.  is  seen  towering  with  its  vast 
and  massive  walls  above  all  the  neighboring  houses.  It 
was  commenced  by  the  eldest  Tessin  in  1697,  on  the  site  of 
a much  older  structure,  which  had  recently  been  burnt 
down,  and  was  completed  on  his  designs  by  his  son  in  1753. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a quadrangle,  with  two  wings,  and 
encloses  a large  court.  The  basement  story  is  of  granite, 
the  rest  of  brick  and  stucco.  The  finest  front  is  the  S.E., 
which  is  adorned  with  six  Corinthian  pillars;  the  N.W. 
entrance,  rising  from  the  quay  at  the  foot  of  the  new  bridge, 
leads  to  a spacious  platform.  The  whole  structure  is  chaste, 
simple,  massive,  and  finely  proportioned.  Besides  the  apart- 
ments of  the  royal  family,  and  the  chapel,  it  contains  a 
royal  library  of  50,000  volumes,  and  some  rare  and  curious 
manuscripts,  and  a mu.seum  possessing  many  valuable 
Northern,  Tuscan,  and  Egyptian  antiquities,  a cabinet  of 
50,000  coins  and  medals,  considered  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  a picture-gallery,  with  fine 
specimens  of  almost  all  the  great  masters. 

The  churches  are  about  20  in  number,  including,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  of  the  national  establishment,  a French  Re- 
formed, a Dutch  Reformed,  an  English,  a Greek  Russian, 
and  a Roman  Catholic.  There  is  also  a synagogue.  Few  of 
the  churches  possess  much  architectural  merit.  The  oldest 
is  St.  Nicolas,  in  which  the  sovereigns  are  crowned.  It  was 
founded  in  1260,  but  has  undergone  so  many  changes,  that 
the  original  building  has  disappeared.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a lofty  tower,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  King  Magnus 
Smeck,  and  his  queen,  Blanca.  The  Riddarsholm  Kyrka 
was  originally  attached  to  a monastery,  and  possesses  con- 
siderable historical  interest,  both  from  the  scenes  which 
have  taken  place  in  it,  and  from  containing  the  ashes  of  a 
long  line  of  Swedish  monarchs.  Its  style  was  originally 
Gothic,  but  has  been  much  defaced  by  moderTi  alterations. 
Service  is  performed  in  this  church  only  once  a year.  The 
church  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  in  the  Norrmalm,  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a cross,  and  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  its  ele- 
gant tower  crowned  by  a copper  dome.  The  other  public 
edifices  deserving  of  notice  are  the  Ofver-st^thdller.shnus. 
(governor’s  house,)  a handsome  structure,  by  Tessin,  facing 
the  quay,  on  which  a granite  obelisk,  in  honor  of  Gustavus 
III  , has  been  erected;  the  Riddarhuus.  where  the  states 
ani  also  the  Ac^ademy  of  Sciences  hold  their  meetings,  and 
which  contains  the  shields  of  about  3000  Swedish  nobles ; the 
exchange,  the  mint,  with  a goad  collection  of  minerals;  the 
town-house,  a large  pile,  in  which  the  principal  courts  of 
justice  are  accommodated;  the  post-oflice,  bank,  merchant- 
house,  royal  theatre,  opera-house,  arsenal,  and  barracks. 

Among  the  educational  establishments  are  a medical  col- 
lege, with  a general  superintendence  of  all  the  medical 
establishments  in  the  kingdom;  a technological  institute,  a 
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navigation  school,  and  a school  of  design.  The  principal 
benevolent  institutions  are  a blind  and  deaf  and  duml 
asylum,  a lunatic  asylum,  the  Seraphim  Infirmary,  occupy- 
ing a handsome  edifice,  with  lofty  and  spacious  apartments 
and  300  beds;  Danvik’s  Hospital,  the  Burgher  tVidow’s  Hos 
pital,  and  the  Garrison  Infirmary.  The  associations,  lite 
rary,  scientific,  artistic,  &c.,  are  vei'y  numerous,  and  in 
elude,  among  others,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  the 
celebrated  chemist,  Berzelius,  long  held  a distinguished 
place,  and  possessing  a fine  zoological  mxiseum;  the  Swedish 
Academy,  the  Academy  of  History  and  Antiquities,  the 
Musical  Academy,  and  medical,  agricultural,  and  horticul- 
tural societies.  Stockholm  has  also  a botanic  garden,  seve- 
ral clubs  and  reading-rooms,  and  publishes  15  newspapers 
and  11  monthly  journals. 

The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  woollen,  linen,  cotton, 
and  silk  goods,  porcelain  and  stoneware,  glass,  tobacco,  re- 
fined sugar,  ironware,  including  large  castings  and  ma- 
chinery. The  harbor,  though  somewhat  difficult  of  access, 
from  the  length  and  intricacy  of  the  channels  which  lead  to 
it.  is  capacious,  and  has  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the 
largest  ves.sels  at  its  quays.  The  principal  exports  are  iron, 
copper,  tar,  and  timber;  tire  imports,  colonial  produce,  wine, 
fruit,  .salt,  &c.  The  inland  trade  is  also  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  is  facilitated  by  canals,  which  traverse  a large 
portion  of  the  country. 

Few  cities  can  boast  of  finer  promenades.  Of  these,  the 
most  frequented  are  the  Djurgarden,  or  deer-park,  remarka- 
ble for  its  picture.sque  beauties,  and  its  magnificent  trees 
and  drives;  the  Ladugards  Garde,  or  review-ground,  the 
Haga  Bark,  the  beautiful  cemetery  adjoining,  and  the  park 
of  Carlberg.  finely  jdanted,  and  connected  with  the  city  by 
a long  and  beautiful  avenue. 

Stockholm  was  founded  about  1260,  by  Birger  Jarl.  It 
was  fortified  at  an  early  period,  and  stood  several  sieges. 
One  of  the  mo.st  memorable  of  these  was  in  1501,  when  it 
was  defended  against  the  Swedes,  for  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark, by  the  Danish  Queen  Christina ; another  still  more 
memorable  was  in  1520,  when  an  equally  heroic  female, 
Christina  Gyllenstierna.  widow  of  Sten  Sture.  held  it  for 
the  Swedes,  against  the  perfidious  and  sanguinary  Chris- 
tian II.  The  capitulation  made  was  shamefully  viola- 
ted by  the  king,  who,  after  pledging  himself  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  inhabitants,  was  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious 
massacres.  The  indignation  which  was  thus  produced  in 
all  quarters  of  the  country  paved  the  way  for  the  war  of 
liberation,  which,  conducted  by  Gustavas  Vasa,  at  length 
terminated  gloriously,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  and 
the  establishment  of  Sw'edeu  as  an  independent  kingdom 
Bop.  in  1851,  93.070  ; in  1863, 124,691. 

STOCK'HOLM,  a post-township  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New 
York,  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Canton,  intersected  by  the  Northern 
Railroad.  Bop.  4074. 

STOCKHOLM,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co..  New  .Tersey. 

STOCKHOLM  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  St.  Lawrence  co., 
New  York,  in  Stockholm  township,  on  the  Northern  Rail- 
road, 36  miles  E.  of  Ogden.sburg. 

STOCKHNGTON,  a village  of  Salem  co.,  New  Jersey,  about 
9 miles  E.  of  Salem. 

STOCK'LAND,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

STOCKLAND  BRISTOL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

STOCK'LEY  ENGLISH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

STOCKLEY  BOMEHOY,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Devon. 

STOCK/LINCH  MAG'DALEN,aparish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

STOCK'LINCII  OT'TERSAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

STOCKORN  or  STOCKIIORN,  stockffioRn,  a mountain  of 
Switzerland,  canton,  and  18  miles  S.  of  Bern.  It  has  two 
conical  peaks,  one  of  which  rises  7211  feet  above  the  sea. 

STOCKG’ORT,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
manufacturing  town,  parish,  and  township  of  England,  co. 
of  Chester,  on  the  border  of  Lancashire,  on  the  Mersey,  at 
the  influx  of  the  Tame,  and  on  the  railway,  6g  miles  S.E. 
of  Manchester.  The  Mersey  is  joined  here  b3’  the  Tame,  and 
crossed  by  four  bridges,  one  of  which  is  a handsome'  mo- 
dern structure  of  11  arches.  The  towm  occupies  an  ele- 
vated. uneven,  and  rugged  site,  on  which  the  houses  rise 
in  irregular  tiers,  giving  it  at  all  times  a picturesque,  and 
at  night,  when  its  various  factories  are  lighted  up.  a very 
striking  appearance.  The  streets,  though  generally  steep 
and  narrow,  are  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas;  and  the 
supply  of  water  is  abundant.  Besides  the  town  proptw  there 
are  several  extensive  suburbs,  as  Heaton-Norri.s,  Edgeley, 
Bortwood.  &c.  The  principal  buildings  and  establishments 
are  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  a handsome  modern  struc- 
ture in  the  later  English  .style.with  an  ancient  chancel,  a lofty 
pinnacled  tower,  with  a peal  of  8 bells;  St.  Thomas’  church, 
an  elegant  edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a tower  crowned 
by  a cupola;  St.  Beter’s  church,  a neat  brick  building  with 
a square  tower;  Christchurch  in  Heaton-Norris,  with  a fine 
spire;  St.  Baul’s  church  in  Bortwood,  recently  erected,  in 
the  Gothic  style;  a new  church,  to  be  called  St.  Mathew’s, 
is  now  (1854)  in  cour.se  of  erection  in  Edgeley;  also  va 
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rift  us  Dissenting  chapels,  including  4 Independent,  5 Wes- 
leyan Methodist;  2 each  of  New  Connection  Methodist, 
Piimitive  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic;  Wes- 
leyan Association,  Unitarian,  and  New  Jerusalem,  1 each; 
and  a Friends’  meeting-house;  the  barracks,  court-house, 
and  union-house;  the  grammar,  British,  national,  and 
other  schools,  among  which  is  the  Stockport  Sunday-school, 
attended  by  upwards  of  3800  children  every  Lord’s-day,  and 
occupying  a large  brick  building  of  4 stoi  ies.  erected  by  sub- 
scription at  an  expense  of  above  10,0001. ; attached  to  it  are 
3 district  schools,  with  an  aveiage  attendance  of  1100  chil- 
dren; the  mechanics’  institute,  the  infirmary,  occupying  a 
handsome  stone  building:  the  new  cemetery,  covering  a 
large  and  well  laid  out  plot  of  ground,  with  a small  but 
handsome  chapel;  and  the  railway  viaduct,  a magnificent 
structure,  which  spans  the  river  Mersey  and  a great  portion 
of  the  town  by  26  semicircular  arches,  22  of  which  are  63 
feet  span,  and  the  centre  one  110  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
river. 

Cotton  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  town;  and,  in 
addition  to  numerous  large  factories,  employing  machinery 
moved  by  upwards  of  3800  horse-power,  there  are  several 
print,  bleach,  and  dyeworks.  The  winding  and  throwing  of 
silk,  at  one  time  the  most  important  branch  of  industry  here, 
has  greatly  declined,  only  a few  hands  being  now  employed 
in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  thread, 
brushes,  &c.  Several  hands  are  still  employed  in  hatting. 
There  are  also  several  engine  and  machine-shops,  iron  and 
brass  foundries,  breweries,  and  brick-works. 

Stockport,  being  situated  at  the  junction  of  several  Ro- 
man roads,  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  important  Roman 
station,  and  to  have  had  a fort  on  the  summit  of  what 
is  now  called  the  Castle  Yard,  from  the  castle  which  was 
subsequently  erected  upon  it,  but  has  altogether  disap- 
peared. During  the  last  civil  war,  Stockport  was  garrisoned 
by  the  Parliamentarians,  and  became  the  scene  of  some 
severe  struggles  between  them  and  the  Royalists.  It  is 
governed  by  a mayor,  13  aldermen,  and  42  councillors,  and 
sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Pop.  of  the 
borough.  64,681. 

STOCK'PORT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Columbia 
CO..  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad.  24  miles  S.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1445. 

STOCKPORT,  a thriving  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Delaware  River,  and  on  the  Erie  Railroad, 
159  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  is  a depot  for  lumber, 
which  is  procured  in  the  vicinity. 

STOCK  FORT,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

STOCKPORT  STATION,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
New  York,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  160  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

STOCKS'FIELD  HALL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Cumberland,  parish  of  Bywell-Ct.-Andrew,  on  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  Railway,  2^  miles  W.  of  Prudhoe. 

STOCKSTADT,  stock'st^tt,  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
ch-cle  of  Lower  Franconia.  3 miles  W.  of  Aschaffenburg. 
Pop.  1394. 

STOCK'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

STOCKTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

STOCKTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

STOCKTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

STOCKTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

S'L'OCK/TON,  a town  of  New  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glouces- 
ter, on  the  shores  of  Port  Hunter,  opposite  Newcastle. 

STOCK'TO.N,  a post-township  of  Chautauqria  co..  New 
York,  14  miles  S.  of  Dunkirk.  Pop.  1887. 

STOCKTON,  a post-village  of  Baldwin  co.,  Alabama,  on 
the  Tensaw  River,  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mobile. 

STOCKTON;  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1274. 

STOCKTON,  the  capital  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  California, 
and  the  fourth  town  in  population  in  the  state,  is  situated 
on  a slough  or  channel  of  its  own  name,  about  3 miles  from 
its  junction  with  the  San  Joacpiin  River,  and  on  the  main 
road  from  Sacramento  City  to  Los  Angeles,  about  130  miles 
E.S.  F.  of  San  Franci.sco.  It  was  first  settled  in  1844  by  C. 
M.  Weber,  but  was  abandoned  by  him  in  1846.  In  18-18  a 
settlement  was  successfully  established,  and  since  that 
time  its  growth  has  been  rapid.  The  channel  is  navigable 
for  steamboats  and  vessels  of  400  tons  burden  at  all  sea.sous, 
affording  a ready  communication  with  the  Pacific.  Stockton 
is  the  great  point  where  most  of  the  goods  are  landed,  and 
trade  is  carried  on  for  what  are  called  the  Southern  mines. 
An  hospital,  which  is  an  ornament  to  the  state,  has  been 
erected  at  Stockton.  See  Appendix. 

STOCKTON,  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois.  See  Appendix. 

STOCKTON,  a post-office  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey. 

STOCK'TON-0N-the-FO1PEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  North  and  East  Ridings,  with  a station  on  the  York 
and  Market-Weighton  Railway. 

STOCKTON-o.\-TEES,  a municipal  borough,  seaport  town, 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham,  ward  of  Stockton,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Tees.  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Darlington,  with 
which  town  and  with  Middlesborough  it  communicates  by 
railway.  Pop.  of  the  borough  in  1851,  10,459.  It  is  one  of 
the  best-built  towns  in  the  N.  of  England,  and  has  a town 
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hall,  custom-house,  theatre,  mechanics’  institute,  and  a 
subscription  library.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tees  is  a 
spacious  race-course.  It  has  mauufiictures  of  .sail-cloth, 
rope,  linens,  and  worsted;  ship-building  yards,  imn  and 
brass-works,  breweries,  and  corn  mills.  The  harbor  has 
been  improved  so  as  to  admit  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  having 
been  made  a bonding-port  for  certain  goods,  has  become  the 
centre  of  a considerable  trade,  both  coastwi.se  chiefly  with 
London,  Hull,  Leith,  &c.,  and  foreign  with  the  Baltic, 
Netherlands,  Hamburg,  and  the  British  colonies.  The  prin- 
cipal foreign  exports  are  lead  and  coal;  and  the  imports, 
timber  for  ship-building  and  ordinary  purposes,  tallow,  &c. 
Nearly  1,400,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  shipped  here  in  a 
single  year.  In  1851  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port 
was  27,730  tons;  the  ves.sels  entered  were  lOll,  (92,656 tons;) 
and  cleared,  3486,  (358,534  tons.) 

STOCK/VILLE,  a post-village  of  Buncombe  co..  North 
Carolina. 

STOCKWITH,  E.\st,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  NottfS, 

STOCKWITH,  West,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

STOCK/WOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

STODA.  See  Stab. 

STOD'DARD,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Missouri,  bor- 
dering on  Arkan.sas,  has  an  area  of  900  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  St.  Francis  River,  and  on  the  E. 
by  the  Castor  and  Whitewater  Rivers.  The  N.  part  is  hilly, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  is  level,  and  exten- 
sively occupied  by  swamps  and  shallow  lakes.  The  largest 
among  the  latter  are  Lake  Stoddard,  Lake  Castor,  Lake 
Micota,  and  Lake  Nicormy.  The  last  is  represented  by  the 
maps  to  be  about  25  miles  long,  and  4 or  5 miles  wide.  The 
earthquakes  of  1811  and  1812  injured  this  county  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  in  the  state.  For  particulars,  see  the 
article  New  Madrid.  The  county  contains  extensive  prairies 
and  forests  of  cypress ; the  soil  of  the  prairies  is  moderateh 
fertile.  Capital,  Bloomfield.  Pop.  7877,  of  whom  7662  wore 
free. 

STODDARD,  a post-township  in  Cheshire  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 35  miles  W.S.W.  of  Concord.  It  has  several  tanneries, 
and  rake  factories.  Pop.  944. 

STODDARD,  a small  village.  Cape  Girardeau  co.,  Missouri. 

STOD'DARTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Penn«ylvania,  on 
the  line  between  Luzerne  and  Monroe  counties,  and  on  th' 
Lehigh  River,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Wilkesbarre. 

STOD'.MARSH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rent. 

STO^DY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

STtECHADES  MAJORES.  See  Uteres. 

STO'GUMBER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

STOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

STOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

STOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk, 

STOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

STOKE,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

STOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

STOKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

STOKE,  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STOKE,  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

STOKE,  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

STOKE,  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

STOKE,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STOKE,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

STOKE,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

STOKE,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

STOKE,  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. ' 

STOKE,  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts,  4 miles 
S.W.  of  Newark.  A battle  was  fought  here  in  1487,  between 
the  partisans  of  Lambert  Simnel  and  of  Henry  YII. 

STOKE,  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

STOKE  AB'BAS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

STOKE  AL'B.INY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Northampton. 

STOKE  ASH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

STOKE  BISH'OP'S,  a ty thing  of  England,  co.  Gloucester. 

STOKE  BLISS,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Hereford  and 
Worcester. 

STOKE  BRUERNE,  broo'ern,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northampton. 

STOKE  CANNON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

STOKE  CHARITY,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Hants. 

STOKE-CLYMES^LAND,  a parish.  England,  co.  Cornwall. 

STOKE  COURCY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer-set. 

STOKE  D’AB'ERNON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey, 

STOKE  DAM'ERELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 
comprised  in  the  borough  of  Devon  port. 

STOKE  DOYLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

STOKE  DRY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

STOKE  E'DITII,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

STOKE.  FEIURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  with 
a market-town  on  the  navigable  Wissey,  34  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Norwich.  Pop.  in  1851,  820. 

STOKE  FLEM/ING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

STOKE  GA'BRTEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

STOKE  GIF'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester, 

STOKE  GOLD'ING,  a chapelry  ('f  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

STOKE  GOLD'INGTON,  a parish  of  Fn£.Ai.d,  co  of  Buck 
ingham. 
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STOKE'HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

STOKE-undbr-HAM'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

STOKE  II.AM'MOND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

STOK E-LACY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

STOKE  LANE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

STOKE-LYNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  O.xford. 

STOKE  MAN'DEVILLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Bucks. 

S'rO'KENCIIURCII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

STO'KENIIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

STOKE  PE'RO,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

STOKE  PO'GES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks,  4 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Windsor.  It  has  alms  hou.ses,  founded  by  the 
Peun  family,  whose  seat  is  in  this  parish.  The  poet  Gray  is 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  which  is  the  supposed  scene  of 
his  immortal  Elegy. 

STOKE  PRFOR.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

STOKE  PRIOR,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Worcester,  on  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal,  and 
the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Railroad,  4 miles  N.E.  of 
Droitwich. 

STOHvER,  a post-office  of  Davis  co.,  Utah. 

STOKE  RIVERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

STtlKE-ROD'NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

STOKES,  stoks,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Virginia.  Area  estimated  at  550  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  Dan  River  and  its  affluents.  The  sur- 
face is  elevated  and  hilly.  Iron-ore  is  found  in  large  quan- 
tities. Formed  from  Surry  in  1789,  and  named  in  honor  of 
John  Stokes,  a colonel  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Capi- 
tal, Danbury.  Pop.  10,402,  of  whom  7933  were  free,  and 
2409  slaves. 

STOKES,  a post-office  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York. 

STOKES,  a township  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  616. 

STOKES,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  898. 

STOKESAY,  st5k'sA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

STOKESBURG,  stoks'burg,  a small  village  of  Stokes  co.. 
North  Carolina. 

STOKESBY,  stoksT)e,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

STOKE-on-SEV'ERN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Worcester. 

STOKESLEY,  stoks'le,  a market-town  and  parish  of  J'lng- 
land,  CO.  of  York,  North  Riding,  8#  miles  S.E.  of  Stockton. 
Pop.  in  1851,  2446. 

STOKE  ST.  GREG'ORY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  Somerset. 

STOKE  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

STOKE  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

STOKE  TAL'MAGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

STOKE-in-TEIGNIIEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Devon. 

STOKE-on-TERN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

STOKE-upon-TRENT,  a market-town,  parliamentary  bo- 
rough. and  parish  of  Engl.and,  co.,  and  14  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Stafford.  The  parliamentary  borough,  which  is  of  great 
extent,  includes  about  two-thirds  of  the  populous  district 
of  the  Potteries,  embracing  several  district  parishes  and 
townships,  among  which  are  Burslem,  Lane-End,  Longton, 
Hanley,  and  other  seats  of  the  pottery  manufacture.  The 
town,  situated  on  the  Trent,  the  Great  Trunk  Trent  Canal, 
and  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway,  has  undergone  great 
improvements  within  recent  years,  and  may  now  be  consi- 
dered well  built.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  amply  sup- 
plied with  water;  it  has  a handsome  parish  church,  in  the 
later  English  style,  with  a beautifully  painted  window,  and 
several  good  monuments;  Baptist,  Quaker,  and  Wesleyan, 
Primilive  and  New  Connection  Methodist  chapels,  a na- 
tional school,  an  elegant  town-hall;  extensive  manufactures 
of  china  and  earthenware;  and  connected  with  these,  nu- 
merous wharves,  warehouses,  mills,  and  other  buildings. 
Lightfoot.  the  eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  was  born  in  Stoke 
Rectory.  The  borough  sends  2 members  to  Parliament.  Pop. 
in  1851.  84.027. 

STOKE  TRIS'TER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

STOKE  WAKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

STOL,  a town  of  Dalmatia.  See  Stagno  Grande. 

STOLATZ,  stoMits,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Herze- 
govina, 17  miles  S.E.  of  Mostar.  Pop.  1200. 

STOLBERG,  stoPli^RG.  or  STOLLBERG,  stolPb^RO',  a town 
of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau,  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chemnitz. 
Pop  3592,  engaged  in  manufactures  of  woven  fabrics,  and 
In  mining  industry. 

STOLBERG,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  railway, 
7 miles  E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  Inde  and  Vicht.  Pop. 
2756.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  needles,  and 
cutlery.  Adjoining  the  town  is  the  Stollbergburg  Castle, 
famous  as  a hunting  rendezvous  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

STOLBERG,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  49 
allies  W.N.W.  of  Merseburg,  in  the  Harz.  Pop.  2710,  It 
has  a line  castle,  and  paper,  oil,  and  gunpowder  mills. 

STO1..B0VOI,  stol  bo-voP,  an  island  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  and  New 
8ib'>ria. 

STOLLBERG,  a town  of  Saxony.  See  Stoi.bero. 

STOL.NATZ,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Krotzka. 

STOLPE,  stoPpeh,  or  STOLP,  stolp,  a river  issuing  from  a 
lake  on  the  frontiers  of  West  Prussia,  falls  into  the  Baltic 
after  a course  of  about  60  miles. 
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STOLPE  or  STOLP,  a walled  town  of  Prussia,  Pomerania, 
government  of  Ciislin,  on  the  navigable  Stolpe,  10  miles 
S.S.E.  of  its  mouth  at  the  port  of  Stolpemunde  on  the  Baltia 
Pop.  8600.  It  has  a castle,  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  fabrics,  a salmon  fishery,  and  a trade  in  amber. 

STOLPE,  a village  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Branden* 
burg,  government  of  Potsdam,  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Anger- 
miinde,  with  a castle  of  the  family  of  Von  Buch. 

STOLPEN,  stoPpen,  a town  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Bautzen 
15  miles  E.  of  Dresden.  Pop.  1281 

STOLWI.IK,  a villasre  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Stolwvk. 

STOLWYK,  stoPwik,  STOLWYCK  or  STOLWI.IK.  stoP 
^ik,  a villageof  the  Netherlands,  province  of  South  Holland, 
13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  1433. 

STOLZ,  stolts,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  government, 
and  S.S.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1224. 

STOLZENAU,  stolts'eh-now',  a market-town  of  Hanover, 
co.  Hoya.  on  the  Weser.  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Minden.  P.  176,3. 

STOLZ ENHAHN,  stoPcen-h|n',  a village  of  Bohemia,  20 
miles  from  Carlsbad.  Pop.  1009. 

STOMMELEN,  stom'meh-len,  or  STOMMELN,  stom'meln, 
a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Cologne, 
Pop.  1500. 

STO'NAR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  1 mile  N.E. 
of  Sandwich.  It  was  the  .ancient  Lapis  Tituli.  (f) 

STONARZOW.  See  Stannern. 

STONVDON  MAS'SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

STONDON  MASSEY,  Upper,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Bedford. 

STONE,  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  England,  co.,  and 
7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Stafford,  on  the  Trent  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Canal.  Pop.  in  1851,  3443.  The  town  is  well  built, 
has  a union  workhouse,  and  various  manufactures. 

STONE,  a paidsh  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

STONE,  three  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

STONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

STONE  ARA'BIA,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  New 
York,  about  50  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

STONE/BRIDGE  or  PETERSBURG,  a village  of  Canada 
We.st,  co.  of  Welland,  situated  on  the  Welland  Canal,  in  the 
township  of  Humberstone.  Pop.  about  250. 

STONE  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Genesee  co..  New  York. 

STONE  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Northampton  co.,  Penn 
sylvania. 

STONE  COAL,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois. 

STONE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio. 

STONE  EASTON,  ees'ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So 
mer.set. 

STONEGRAVE,  stontgrave,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  North  Riding. 

STONEIIAM,  (ston^am,)  North,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Hants. 

STONEIIAM,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

STONEIIAM,  ston'am.  a township  in  Oxford  co.,  Maine, 
50  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  463. 

STONEIIAM.  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  8 
miles  N.  of  Boston.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  Pop.  3206. 

STONEHAVEN,  ston-h.Vven,  (vulgarly  called  SiaveJiive,) 
a burgh  of  barony,  and  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  capital,  co. 
of  Kincardine,  on  the  E.  coast,  where  the  Carron  and  Cowie 
Rivers  enter  a rocky  bay.  14  miles  S.IV.  of  Aberdeen.  Pop  in 
1851,  3240.  Lat.  56°  58'  N.,  Ion.  2°  12'  45"  W.  It  consists  of 
an  old  and  new  town,  connected  by  a bridge  across  the  Carron. 
The  old  town,  on  the  S.  bank,  is  irregularly  and  ill  built;  the 
new  town,  which  has  rapidly  grown  up.  has  many  handsome 
residences,  several  banks,  and  a free  school.  The  harbor  has 
been  improved  by  the  erection  of  piers,  but  admits  only 
small  vessels.  The  town  has  thriving  haddock  and  herring 
fisheries,  small  manufactures  of  cottons  and  linens,  a dis- 
tillery, and  brewery;  but  the  chief  resources  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  in  the  residence  of  families  possessing  property.  It 
is  the  seat  of  sheriff  courts.  Adjacent  to  the  town  are  the 
two  parish  churches,  and  the  fishing  village  of  Cowie 
About  2 miles  S.,  on  a rock  projecting  into  the  sea.  are  the 
remains  of  Dunnottar  Castle,  formerly  residence  of  the  Earls 
Mari.schal.  feudal  superiors  of  Stonehaven. 

STONEHENGE,  ston'h^nj,  the  remains  of  a gigantic  Dru- 
idic temple  in  England,  co.  of  fVilts,  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
8^  miles  N.N.W.  of  Salisbury.  It  cOTisists  of  2 circles  of 
vast  stones,  partially  remaining  upright,  and  partially 
lying  prostrate,  and  which  average  14  feet  in  elevation,  7 
feet  in  breadth,  and  3 feet  in  thickness,  generally  estimated 
to  weigh  from  10  to  12  tons,  though  some  must  exceed  30 
tons  in  weight,  and  the  two  largest  70  tons  each.  The  outer 
circle,  of  which  17  out  of  30  stones  remain  upright,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a trench,  and  separated  by  an  interval,  8 feet 
across,  from  an  inner  circle  of  smaller  upright  stones,  within 
which  are  two  groups,  having  between  them  a large  flat 
stone,  termed  the  altar.  Near  this  monument  is  a raised 
terrace,  with  an  artificial  flat  surface  termed  a cvr.yus. 

STONEHIOUSE,  a pansh  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester, 
with  a station  on  the  Cheltenham  Br.anch  of  the  Great 
W'estern  Railway,  3 miles  W of  Stroud. 
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liTONKIIOUSE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark. 

STONEIIvOL-SE,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  and  suburb 
of  Hymouth,  ro.  of  Devon,  on  its  \V.  side,  between  it  and 
Devonport  Pop.  in  1851,  11,573.  It  is  well  built,  mostly 
of  stone;  and  has  several  batteries,  extensive  barracks,  the 
victiialling-ofRce.  and  the  naval  hospital  of  the  port. 

STO.NELEIOII,  stondee,  a village  and  parish  of  England. 
CO.  of  Warwick,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Kailw.ay, 
and  on  the  Sowe,  which  here,  a little  above  its  junction  with 
the  Avon,  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  eight 
arches,  4 miles  S.  of  Coventry.  Pop.  in  1851,  1289. 

STONE  LICK,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

STONE  LICK,  a township  in  the  central  part  of  Clermont 
CO..  Ohio.  Pop.  1691. 

STO.N  ELICK  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  enters  the  East  Fork  of 
Little  Miami  River,  in  Clermont  county. 

STi)NE  MILLS,  a po.st-office  of  Jefferson  co..  New  York. 

STON E MOUNT^AIN,  a post-village  ofMcDowell  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

STON  E MOUNTAIN,  a post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Georgia, 
on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  160  miles  W.  of  Augusta.  At  this 
place  is  an  isolated,  dome-shaped  granite  rock,  which  is 
visited  annually  by  several  thousand  persons,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  natural  objects  in 
the  state.  The  height  is  near  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  A 
tower,  180  feet  high,  has  been  erected  on  the  summit,  com- 
manding a prospect  of  great  extent  and  picturesque  beauty. 
The  village  contains  4 hotels,  and  about  300  inhabitants. 

STONER,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co..  New  York. 

STONE  RIDGE,  a post- village  of  Ulster  co.,  New  York, 
about  60  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

STONER’S  CREEK,  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kentucky,  flows  in  a 
N.N.W.  direction,  passes  Paris,  and  enters  the  South  Lick- 
ing River  near  the  N.  boundary  of  the  county. 

STONER’S  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin. 

STONER’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Roanoke  co.,  Virginia. 

STO'NERSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, lUO  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

STONERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

STONESBY,  .stonzffiee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

STONESFIELD,  stouzffeeld,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Oxford. 

8TONESPORT,  stonz'port,  a village  of  Boone  co.,  Mis- 
Bonri,  on  the  Missouri  River,  6 miles  above  Jefferson  City. 

STONES  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Middle  Tennessee, 
rises  in  Cannon  co.,  and  flowing  N.IV.,  enters  Cumberland 
River  about  6 miles  N.E.  of  Nashville.  It  affords  motive- 
power  to  numerous  mills  and  factories.  The  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro’, (see  Murfreesborough,)  sometimes  called  the 
battle  of  Stones  River,  was  fought  here  Jan.  1-3,  1863. 

STONES  VILLE,  stouz'vill,  a post-village  of  Greenville  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina,  97  miles  N.  of  Columbia. 

STONE  TAV/ERN,  a small  village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylv.ania. 

STONE  IV ALL  MILL,  a post-village  of  Appomattox  co., 
Virginia,  on  James  River,  108  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

STONEY  CREEK,  Connecticut.  See  Stoxy  Creek. 

STONEY  CREEK,  a po.st-village  of  Canada  IVest,  co.  of 
Wentworth,  7 miles  from  Hamilton. 

STONEYKIi!  K or  SThlPHENKIRK,  stee'ven-kirk,  a mari- 
time parish  of  8 otland,  co.  of  IVigtown. 

STON'HAIM  ASPEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk, 

STONHAM  EARL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

STONHAM  PARVA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

STO^NINGTON,  a post-borough,  township,  and  port  of 
entry  of  New  London  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  sea-coast,  on 
the  Stonington  and  Providence  Railroad,  63  miles  E.  of 
New  Haven,  and  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Providence.  The  borough 
is  built  on  a peninsula  somewhat  more  than  half  a mile  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  contains  5 churches  of  the  various 
denominations,  several  flourishing  schools,  2 banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $160,000;  a saving’s  institution  with 
$46,182  on  deposit;  and  about  18  stores.  Manufactures 
liave  recently  been  introduced.  Here  is  an  armory  or 
manufactory  of  guns.  Stonington  is  much  resorted  to 
during  the  summer  months  as  a watering-place,  and  a 
first-class  hotel  has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors.  The  harbor  of  Stonington  is  capacious,  and 
partly  protected  by  a national  breakwater,  constructed  at 
a cost  of  $100,000.  Previous  to  1835  the  inhabitants  were 
extensively  and  profitably  engaged  in  various  enterprises 
of  navigation,  principally  in  the  sealing  and  whaling 
business.  Some  years,  as  many  as  100,000  seal-skins  were 
brought  into  port.  The  fleet  of  whalers  at  one  time  num- 
bered 27  ships  and  barques.  Sealing  and  the  whale  fishery 
nave  lately,  it  is  said,  been  discontinued.  The  borough  has 
also  an  important  coast  trade.  The  shipping  owned  in  this 
district,  which  includes  Stonington  borough,  Pawcatuck, 
and  Mystic,  June  30,  1'54,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of 
14,109  tons  registered,  and  9972  tons  enrolled  and  licensed; 
total,  24,081  tons.  Of  the  registered  tonnage,  7558  tons 
were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery.  During  the  year  1853, 
0 whaling  vessels  arrived  at  Stonington,  bringing  ^6  barrels 
of  sperm  oil,  4998  of  whale  oil,  and  50,900  pounds  of  whale- 
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bone.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  district  in  1854, 
was  16,  (4  of  them  ships,)  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  3752 
tons.  The  Stonington  Railroad,  which  commenced  its  ope- 
rations in  1835,  was  the  first  coiistructed  in  the  state.  This 
railroad  has  been  extended  to  New  London.  Stonington 
has  steamboat  communication  with  New  York,  Providence, 
and  other  places  along  the  coast.  The  town  is  celebrated 
for  the  spirited  and  successful  resistance  it  made  against 
the  attack  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  during  the  war  of  1812. 
Settled  in  1649,  and  incorporated  as  a borough  in  1801. 
Pop.  of  the  township  in  1840,  3x98 ; in  1850,  5431 ; in  18(k), 
5827 ; of  the  borough  about  3000. 

STONINGTON,  a post-office  of. Christian  co.,  Kentucky. 

STONINGTON,  a small  village  of  Grundy  co..  Missouri. 

STONINGTON  LIGHT-HOUSE,  exhibiting  a fixed  light,  is 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Stonington  peninsula.  New  Lon- 
don county,  Connecticut. 

STON'TON  WY'VILLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Leicester. 

STO'NY  BROOK,  a village  of  Middlesex  co..  Massachusetts, 
on  a fine  mill-stream  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  part 
of  the  boundary  between  the  townships  of  Weston  and  Wal- 
tham. and  on  the  Fitch1)urg  Railroad,  12  miles  from  Boston. 

It  contains  a machine  sl.op,  cabinet  shop,  and  saw  mill. 

STONY  BROOK,  a post  village  of  Brookhaven  township, 
Suffolk  co.,  New  York,  on  the  N.  side  of  Long  Lsland,  50 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  York.  It  has  a good  harbor,  and  a 
ship-yard. 

STONY  BROOK,  of  New  Jersey,  rises  in  Hunterdon  co., 
crosses  Mercer  county  near  Princeton,  and  enters  the  Mii- 
stone  River. 

STONY  CREEK,  a small  post-village  and  seaport  of  Bran- 
ford township.  New  Haven  co.,  Connecticut,  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  11  miles  E.  by  S.  of  New  Haven.  A cluster  of  beauti- 
ful islands,  called  Thimble  Islands,  lie  scattered  along  be- 
tween this  place  and  Indian  Neck,  a narrow  belt  of  land 
extending  W.  to  Branford  Harbor,  which  it  nearly  encloses. 
The  New  Haven  and  New  London  Railroad  passes  a little 
N.  of  the  village. 

STONY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  New  York. 

STONY  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  falls  into  the  Cone- 
maugh  near  Johnstown. 

STONY  CREEK,  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  flows  into 
Susquehanna  River. 

STONY  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. about  12  miles  E.  of  Somerset.  Pop.  1466. 

STONY  CREEK,  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Virginia,  rises  in 
Dinwiddie  county,  and  falls  into  Nottaway  River  in  Sussex 
county. 

STONY  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Scott  co..  Virginia,  on 
the  Petersburg  Railroad.  21  miles  from  Petersburg. 

STONY  CREEK,  of  Clinton  co.,  Michigan,  enters  Maple 
River  2 miles  from  its  mouth. 

STONY  CREEK,  of  Monroe  co.,  Michigan,  flows  into  Lake 
Erie  6 miles  from  Monroe. 

STONY  CREEK,  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan,  falls  into  Clin- 
ton River. 

STONY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Ionia  co.,  IMichigan. 

STONY  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Oakland  co..  Michigan, 
on  a creek  c.,  its  own  name,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Detroit.  It 
contains  1 church,  and  mills  of  various  kinds. 

STONY  CREEK,  a township,  Henry  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.1028. 

STONY  CREEK,  a township,  Madison  co.,  Indiana.  P.  597. 

STONY  CREEK,  a township  of  Randolph  CO.,  Indiana.  Pop.  • 
1191. 

STONY  CREEK  WAREHOUSE,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co., 
Virginia. 

STONY  FORK,  a post-office  of  Amherst  co.,  Virginia. 

STONY  FORK,  a post-office  of  Watauga  co..  North  Carolina. 

STONY  HILL,  a small  village  of  Madison  co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  Blue  Ridge  Turnpike. 

STONY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Richmond  co.,  Virginia. 

STONY  MOUNT,  a post-office  of  Brunswick  co..  S’irginia. 

STONY  POINT,  Orange  co..  New  York,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
Hudson  River,  at  the  head  of  Haverstraw  Bay,  42  miles  N. 
of  New  York.  The  capture  of  the  fort  at  this  place  by  Gene- 
ral Wayne,  on  the  16th  of  July.  1779,  is  justly  considered 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  performed  during  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

STONY  POINT,  a post-office  of  Albemarle  co.,  Virginia. 

STONY  POINT,  post-office,  Alexander  co  , North  Carolina. 

STONY  POINT,  a post-office  of  East  Baton  Rouge  parish; 
Louisiana. 

STONY  POINT,  a small  post-village  of  White  co.,  Arkansas, 

STONY  POINT,  a post-office  of  Bradley  co.,  Tennessee. 

STONY  POINT,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co..  Indiana. 

STONY  POINT,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Missouri. 

STONY  POINT  MILLS,  a po.«t-village  of  Cumlierland  co., 
Virginia. 61  miles  W.S.W. of  Richmond;  it  has  a flouring  mill. 

STONY  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Surrey  co.,  North  Carolina. 

STONY  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Wood  co..  Ohio,  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad.  13  miles  from  Toledo, 

STONY  RUN,  a post-office  of  Genesee  co..  Michigan. 

STOOD'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

STOOKA  or  STUKA,  stoo^kA,  a town  of  Morocco  jirovince 
of  Soos,  65  miles  S.W.  of  Terodant 
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STOP'IIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

STOPS'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

STOJi,  a Danish  and  Swedish  word  signifying  “ great,” 
prefixed  to  a number  of  names,  as  Storsiox,  ‘'great  lake,” 
the  name  being  given  doubtless,  by  way  of  distinction,  from 
the  numerous  lakelets  in  the  vicinity.  See  Storsiox. 

STOB,  stoR,  a river  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Holstein,  joins 
the  Elbe  2|  miles  N.  of  Gliickstadt,  after  a S.S.W.  course  of 
60  miles. 

STOR,  a river  of  Denmark,  in  J utland,  amt  of  Ringkio- 
bing,  enters  Nissim  Fiord,  after  a W.  course  past  Ilolstbroe. 

STOR-AFVAN,  stoR  dftvin,  a lake  of  Sweden,  laen  of 
Umed,  receives  from  the  N.W.  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
Horn-Afvan,  and  on  the  S.E.  discharges  its  own  by  the  river 
SkelefteS,  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

STORA-KOPPARBERG,  sto/rd  kop'par-b§RG',  a name  of 
the  lacn  of  Falun,  Sweden.  See  Faliix. 

STORA  LULEA  (Luled)  WATTNEN,  sto'ni  loodA-o  w^tt'- 
n^n,  Sweden,  is  a long  expansion  of  the  river  Lulei,  between 
lat.  67°  and  68°  N.,  and  Ion.  17°  and  ‘20°  E.  Length,  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  90  miles;  greatest  breadth,  5 miles. 

STOR-AN,  stoR  dn,  a river  of  Sweden,  lajn  of  Ostersund, 
tributary  to  the  Ammer. 

STORCllNEST,  stoRK^n^st,  or  OSIECZNO,  o-se-§tch'no,  a 
town  of  Prussian  Poland,  37  miles  S.S.W.  of  Posen.  P.  1300. 

STOREIIEDDIXGE,  sto'reh-hed'ding-eh,  a town  of  Den- 
mai'k,  in  Seeland,  ‘26  miles  S.  of  Copenhagen.  Pop.  1000. 

STOREVILLE,  stortvil,  a post-village  of  Ander.sou  district, 
South  Carolina,  117  miles  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

STORKOW,  stoii/kov,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, on  the  Storkow  Canal,  26  miles  W.S.W.  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder.  Pop.  1350. 

STOR.H  BAY,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  S. 
of  lat.  43°  S.,  and  about  Ion.  147°  40'  E. 

STOR/.IIONT,  a county  of  Canada  West,  has  an  area  of  .391 
square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  several  small  streams  flow- 
ing into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  forms  its  S.E.  bound- 
ary. Capital.  Cornwall.  Pop.  14.643. 

STOR.MWILLE,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York. 

STORMVILLE.  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

STOR/NOWAY'  or  STOK'N AWAY,  a burgh  of  baiv.uy,  sea- 
port town,  and  parish  of  the  Hebrides,  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  island  of  Lewis,  on  a fine  bay,  3S  miles 
W.N.W.  of  the  nearest  point  of  Cromarty  on  the  maiqland. 
Lat.  of  the  light-house,  58°  11'  5"  N.,  Ion.  6°  22'  2"  W.  Pop. 
of  the  town,  in  1851,  2291.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the 
Hebrides,  and  though  not  regularly  built,  has  substantial 
and  slated  houses,  and  some  good  shops,  with  a church, 
an  endowed  female  seminary,  and  other  schools,  a town- 
house,  news  room,  pul>lic  library,  custom-house,  and  a 
branch  bank.  The  harbor  is  formed  by  a pier ; the  bay, 
which  is  deep  and  safe,  is  sheltered  by  two  headlands,  on 
the  S.  of  which  a light-house  was  erected  in  1833.  Storno- 
way has  some  wool-carding,  corn,  and  malt  mills,  an  exten- 
sive distillery,  and  rope-walks,  but  its  chief  trade  is  in  fish 
and  kelp.  About  1500  fishing-boats  belong  to  its  district. 
Registered  burden  of  shipping  in  1848,  ‘2447  ton.s.  Steamers 
ply  weekly  to  Poll-Ewe,  and  in  summer  the  port  is  some- 
times visited  by  steamers  from  Glasgow.  'I'he  immediate 
vicinity  is  better  cultivated  than  most  part  of  the  Hebrides. 
In  the  vicinity  is  Stornoway  Castle. 

S'l'ORO,  sto'ro,  (anc.  Sniauruni?)  a market- town  of  the 
Tyrol,  circle  of  'i'rent,  on  the  Chiese,  about  8 miles  from 
Condino.  Pop.  1076, 

STOROB,  sto'ro'eh,  an  island  of  Norway,  stiff,  and  30  miles 
S.  of  Bergen.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  15  miles ; breadth.  7 miles. 

STOR/RINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

S'fORR’S,  a post-township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River.  Pop.  3862. 

S'l'ORSION  or  S'l'ORSJON,  stortse-iin  or  stnrs^yon,  (7.  c. 
“Great  Lake.”)  a lake  of  Sweden,  near  lat.  63°  10'  N..  Ion.  14° 
30' E.  Length,  from  20  to  30  miles.  The  town  of  Ostersund 
is  situated  on  its  E.  shore.  Another  lake  of  the  same  name 
is  situated  W.S.W.  of  Gefleborg.  Length,  15  miles. 

S'l’OR-UMAN,  stor  oo'mdn,  a lake  of  Sweden,  lien  of 
Ume4,  in  lat.  65°  N.,  Ion.  from  16°  30'  to  17°  E.;  25  miles  in 
length,  by  6 miles  in  greatest  breadth,  and  traversed  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.  by  the  river  Uineil. 

STOR-UMEA.  (Umed.)  stoR  oo'm.'V-o,  Sweden,  an  expansion 
>f  the  river  Umel.  Lat.  65°  N.,  Ion.  17°  E.  Length,  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  25  miles ; greatest  breadth,  6 miles. 

STORY  AND,  stor^vdnd,  a lake  of  Norway. 

STQtRY,  a new  county  near  the  centre  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by 
Skunk  River,  an  afliuent  of  the  Mississippi.  The  surface  is 
gently  undulating  and  diversified  by  prairies  and  groves ; 
the  soil  is  highly  productive.  Extensive  beds  of  stone  coal 
\re  found.  Capital,  Nevada.  Pop.  4051. 

STOBY,  a post-office  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois. 

STORZING,  a town  of  the  Tyrol.  See  Sterzing. 

STOSEN,  sto'zen,  or  S'TOSSEN,  stos's^n,  a town  of  Prus- 
ilan  Saxony.  17  iniles  S.S.W.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  652. 

STOT'FOLl).  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

STOTT  ER ITS,  stbPteh-rits,  a village  of  Saxony,  2 miles 
H.E.  of  Leipsic.  Pop.  2505 


STOTTERNHEIM,  stoPtern-hime',  a village  of  Saxe-Wei 
mar.  on  the  Stolberg.  Pop.  1084. 

Stot/TESDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

STOUCH'BURG,  a post-village  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania 
34  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

STOUGHSi’OWN,  sto.ws'town,  a po.st-village  of  Cumber 
land  CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad. 
13  miles  S.W.  of  Carlisle. 

S'rOUGHTON,  sto'ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

STOUGHTON,  sto'tou,  a post-village  and  township  ot  Not- 
folk  CO.,  Massachusetts,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Stoughton 
Branch  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad,  19  miles  S 
by  W.  of  Boston.  It  has  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes, 
fabrics,  thread,  &c.  Po]).  of  the  township  4830. 

STOUGHTON,  a thriving  post-village,  of  Dane  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  Catfish  River,  and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie 
dn  Cliien  Railroad,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  250. 

STOULTON,  stoPton.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Worcestor. 

STOUR,  stoor,  a river  of  England,  cos.  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  and 
Hants,  flows  mostly  S.E. .joins  the  Avon  at  Christchurch. 

STOUR,  a river  of  England,  between  Essex  and  Suffolk, 
passes  Haverhill,  after  which  it  expands  into  an  estuary, 
which  joins  that  of  the  Orwell,  to  enter  the  North  Sea  at 
Harwich. 

STOUR,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  rises  by  two  heads 
which  unite  at  Ashford,  whence  it  has  mostly  a N.E.  course, 
and  below  Canterbury  it  divides  into  two  arms,  which  enter 
the  sea  respectively  at  Reculver  and  Pegwell  Bay,  insulating 
Thariet.  It  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  Canterbury. 

STOUR,  a river  of  England,  cos.  of  Stafford  and  Worces- 
ter, passes  Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster,  and  joins  the 
Severn  at  Stourport. 

STOURBRIDGE,  sturtbrij.  a market-town  of  England,  co.. 
and  ‘20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Worcester,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Stour.  Pop.  in  1851,  7847.  It  has  a theatre,  a grammar 
school  with  an  annual  revenue  of  460/.,  large  iron-works, 
and  manufactures  of  glass  and  earthen-wares. 

STOURCMOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

STOUIUPAINE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

STOUIPPORT.  a market-town  ofEngland,  co.of  IVorcester, 
parish,  and  4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Kidderminster,  on  the  Severn, 
here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge,  at  the  influx  of  the  Stour 
and  the  Stafford  and  Worcestershire  Canal.  Pop.  of  the 
township  in  1851,  2993.  It  is  wholly  of  modern  origin,  and 
the  seat  of  a busy  transit  trade.  It  has  a carpet  Victory,  and 
traffic  in  corn,  coal,  and  timber. 

STOUR/TON,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Somer.set  and 
Wilts,  24  miles  IV. N.W.  of  Mere.  The  village  is  beautifully 
situated  and  picturesque;  adjacent  to  it  is  Stourliead,  the 
seat  of  Sir  H.  H.  Hoare.  in  the  demesne  of  which  is  a monu- 
ment in  memory  of  King  Alfred.  Here,  in  658,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  defeated  the  Britons,  and  in  1010  and  1025  the  Dane.s 
fought  the  Saxons. 

STOUTHNG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

STOUT’S,  stowts,  a post-office  of  Northampton  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

STOUT’S,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio.  , 

STOUT’S,  a post-office  of  Blount  co.,  Alabama. 

STOUT’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois. 

STOUT’S  LANDING,  a village  of  Lewis  co.,  Kentucky. 

STOUTSWILLE,  a village  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  boundary 
between  Somerset  and  Hunterdon  counties,  13  miles  S.W. 
of  Somerville. 

STO/VEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

STO'VER,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co..  Arkansas. 

STOVER’S  PLACE,  a post-office,  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

STO/VERTOWN,  a post-office  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 

STOW,  sto,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

S'l'OW,  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

STOW,  a parish  of  Scotland,  cos.  Selkirk  and  Edinburgh. 

STOW,  sto,  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  65  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  551. 

STOW,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lamoille  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Montpelier.  The  village  contains 
3 churches,  3 stores,  2 taverns,  and  several  starch  factories. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  2046. 

S'TOW,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  Ma.s- 
sachusetts,  on  the  Lancaster  and  Sterling  Branch  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  27  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Boston.  'Th'' 
As.sabet  River  has  here  two  falls,  which  afford  motive  power 
for  woollen  and  carpet  factories.  Pop.  1641. 

STOW,  a posUtownship  in  the  E.  part  of  Summit  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  994. 

STOW  BAIUDOLPH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

S'TOW-BE/DON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

S'l'OW  CREEK,  New  Jersey,  forms  a considerable  part  ot 
the  boundary  between  Cumberland  and  Salem  counties,  and 
falls  into  Delaware  Bay  4 miles  N.W.  from  the  mouth  of 
Cohansey  River.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  18  miles. 

S'l'OW  CREEK,  a township,  Cumberland  co.,  New  Jersej 

S'TOWE,  sto,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  and  24  miles  N.N.\\ 
of  Buckingham.  Here  is  the  celebrated  seat  of  the  Dukf 
of  Buckingham.  Its  mansion  and  grounds  rank  among  tht 
most  magnificent  in  the  country 
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a pnrisli  jf  England,  co.  of  Stafford, 

STOV/E,  a p rish  of  E;.gland,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STO/WEfi,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

STOWE'..,,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

STO'Vi'ELL-S  OOliNEKS,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  New 
Vork. 

STOWE  NTNE-CHUllCHES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northampton. 

STOWEIl,  E.\st,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

STOWER.  WboT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

STOWEIl-PROVOST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dor.set. 

STOWEY,  sto'ee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

STOWE Y,  Nether,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Somerset,  7 miles  W.N.W.  of  Bridgewater.  Pop. 
in  1S51.  833. 

STOWFOBD,  stoTord,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

STO'WICK.  a tything  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

STOW,  LANGtTOFT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

STOW,  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hunts. 

STOW.  M AGIIES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  E.ssex. 

STOWMARKET,  sto'mar-ket,  a market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  at  the  contluence  of  three  rivu- 
let.s,  forming  the  Gipping,  and  on  the  Flastern  Union  Rail- 
way. 13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bury,  and  12  miles  N.W.  of  Ipswich. 
The  town  has  manufactures  of  iron,  leather,  and  twine,  and 
an  active  trade  in  malt,  coal,  corn,  and  timber.  Pop.  in 
1851,  31t51.  The  Gipping  or  Stowmarket  Canal  is  navigable 
hence  to  Ipswich. 

STOW-with-QUY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

STOW’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Alabama. 

STOWSVILLE.  stoz'vill.  a post-village  ofGastou  co..  North 
Carolina,  180  miles  W.  by  S.  tVom  Italeigh. 

STOW  UPLAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  ad- 
joining Stow  Market. 

STOW-on-the-WOLD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Gloucester,  on  a height  on  the  Roman  Fos.s-way, 
85  miles  N.E.  of  Northleach.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  1515. 

STOW  WOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

STOYESTOWN,  stois'town,  a post-borough  of  Somerset 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Stony  Creek,  and  on  the  turnpike 
from  Pittsburg  to  Bedford,  70  miles  E.S.E.  from  the  former. 
It  has  several  stores  and  mills.  Coal  andiron  are  abundant 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  316. 

STRA,  strl,  a village  of  North  Italy,  15  miles  W.  of 
Venice,  on  the  Brenta.  Pop.  1800.  it  has  several  fine 
residences. 

STKAB.\NE.  stra-ban/,  a municipal  borough  and  market- 
town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone,  on  the  Mourne.  here 
crossed  by  a bridge,  and  near  its  confluence  with  the  Finn 
and  Foyle,  immediately  opposite  Lifford.  Pop.  in  1851,  4896. 
Its  trade  is  facilitated  by  a canal,  extending  from  it  to  where 
the  F'oyle  becomes  navigable  for  barges  of  40  tons.  Adjoin- 
ing the  town  is  a salmon  fishery. 

STRAB.VNE,  stra-ban',  a post-township  of  Adams  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  10  miles  N.E.  ofGettysburg.  P.  1466. 

STKAB.ANE,  a post-office,  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

STRABANE,  a post-village  of  Lenoir  co..  North  Carolina, 
78  miles  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

STRABUREK,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Tr.vchexberq. 

STRACHAN,  straiCiin,  (formerly  fcTRATIlAEN,)  a parish 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Kincardine. 

STRACIIUR  (.straK'ur)  and  STRALACHLANE,  stral-aK'- 
lan,  two  united  parishes  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  in  Cowal, 
having  W.  Loch  Fyne. 

STRADBAI7LY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
Leinster.  Queen's  co.,  on  the  Strad,  here  crossed  by  a bridge 
of  3 arches,  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Maryboi'ough.  Pop.  of  town, 
1326.  Near  it  is  Rockley  Park,  formerly  the  I’esidence  of  the 
Earls  of  Roden. 

STR.\DB.\LLY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Waterford. 

STRADB,\LLY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Galway. 

STRADB.\LLY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry. 

STRAD'BROKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk.  It 
gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Rous  family. 

STRADBROKE  ISLAND,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Australia,  is 
one  of  two  principal  islands  .sheltering  Moreton  Bay  on  the  E. 

STRAD  ELLA.  strdd^Fld,  a market-town  of  North  Italy, 
Piedmont,  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Yoghera.  near  the  Po.  Pop. 
6563.  It  has  silk  and  cotton  manufactures. 

STRADGSH.\LL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

STRADONE,  stra-doiR,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster  co., 
and  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Cavan. 

STRAD'SET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

STR.\F^FAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Kil- 
dare, with  a station  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way, 17  miles  W.S.IV.  of  Dublin. 

STR.\F'FORD,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. has  an  area  of  about  350  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Salmon  Falls  River,  and  is  drained  by  the 
Cocheco,  Lamprey,  and  L'^inglass  Rivers,  which  afford  valu- 
able water-power.  The  surface  is  rough  and  uneven,  and 
the  soil,  although  difficult  of  cultivation,  generally  fertile. 
The  Piscataqua  River  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  South  Ber- 
wick, and  the  Cocheco  to  Dover.  This  county  is  partly  inter- 
sected by  the  railroad  connecting  Alton  and  Dover,  and  by 
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that  connecting  Portland  and  Boston.  Capital.  Dover.  Pop. 
31,493. 

STRAFFORD,  a post-village  ^nd  township  in  Strafford 
co..  New  Hampshire,  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  2047. 

STRAFFORD,  a post-village  and  township  in  Orange  co., 
Vermont,  33  miles  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1506. 

STRAFFORD  CORNER,  a post-office  of  Strafford  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

STRAG'GLESTHORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Lincoln, 

STRAHLEN.  a village  of  Prussia.  See  Stralen. 

STR  AID  or  TEM'PLEMOR  E',  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught, CO.  of  Mayo.  4 miles  S.  of  Foxford.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  an  abbey  and  an  old  castle. 

STRAIGHT  CREEK,  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  flows  into  the 
Ohio  River,  near  Ripley. 

STRAIGHT  CREEK,  a posUoffice  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  ..05 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

STRAIGHT  FORK,  a post-office.  Campbell  co.,  Tennessee. 

STRAIT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Alabama. 

STRAUTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr. 

STRAIT’S  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan. 

STRAITS/VILLE,  a post-village  of  New  Haven  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 

STR  AITSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio. 

STRAKONITZ.  .strd'ko-nits',  or  STRAKOWITZ,  straT^o- 
tvits',  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Prachin,  on  the  Wottawa, 
here  joined  by  the  Wolinka,  27  miles  E.S.E.  ofKlattau.  Pop, 
3900.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth. 

STRALACHLANE.  See  Strachur. 

STR  ALE,  an  island  of  Pru.ssia.  See  D.anholm. 

STRALEN  (stralen)  or  STRAELEN,  strA'len,  a village  of 
Prussia,  27  miles  N.W.  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  1720,  with  ma- 
nufactures of  cotton. 

STRALSUND,  straPseCnt,  a strongly  fortified  town  of 
Prussia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Pomei'ania,  on  the  strait 
which  separates  the  island  of  Riigen  from  the  mainland, 
and  so  completely  surrounded  by  water  as  to  be  approached 
only  by  bridges.  120  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Berlin.  Lat.  54°  18' 
18"  N.,  Ion.  13°  5'  30"  E.  The  houses  have  an  old  and  in- 
teresting appearance;  and  both  streets  and  squares,  though 
irregular  and  devoid  of  elegance,  are  clean  and  well  paved. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  Nicolai  church,  a brick 
structure  begun  in  1311,  and  surmounted  by  a lofty  tower; 
four  other  churches,  the  government-house,  the  town-house, 
a turreted  edifice  built  in  1316;  the  gymnasium,  with  a 
library  and  cabinet  of  coins;  the  mint,  arsenal,  poor-house, 
work-house,  orphan  hospital,  and  infirmary.  The  manu- 
factures consist  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  sugar,  .syrup, 
starch,  soap,  candles,  tobacco,  leather,  mirrors,  and  playing- 
cards:  and  there  are  numerous  distillerie.s.  oil-work.s.  and 
building-docks,  in  which  a great  numberof  vessels  are  fitted 
out.  The  port,  though  not  large,  and  .somewhat  encumbered 
by  shallows,  is  good,  and  carries  on  a considerable  tiade. 
In  1852,  269  vessels  (tons  28,798)  entered,  and  377  (tons 
30,643)  departed.  Stralsund  is  the  seat  of  a superior  court 
of  law,  and  of  several  public  offices.  It  was  founded  in  1209 
by  Prince  Jaromar  I.,  of  Riigen,  and  peopled  with  Saxons. 
It  afterwards  became  a free  imperial  and  Hanse  town,  and 
rose  to  great  commercial  importance.  It  has  repeatedly 
suffered  severely  from  war.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged 
by  Wallenstein  in  1628;  but  in  1678  Frederick  William, 
the  great  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  took  it,  after  a bomhard- 
ment,  by  which  I800  houses  wei’e  destroyed.  It  was  also 
captured  in  1713  and  1807.  Since  1815,  its  defensive  works 
have  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  is  now  oiie  of  the  strong- 
est towns  belonging  to  Prus.sia.  Pop.  in  1861,  21,936. 

STRALSUND,  a government  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pome- 
rania, bovxnded  on  the  N.W.,  N..  and  N.E.  by  the  Baltic. 
Area,  1700  English  square  miles.  It  consists  partly  of 
the  group  of  islands  of  which  Riigen  is  by  far  the  largest, 
and  partly  of  the  mainland  of  Stralsund  Proper.  Pop.  in 
1849,  187,058. 

STRAMBERG.  strSm'b&RG.  a town  of  Moravia,  circle  ol 
Prerau.  3 miles  S.W.  of  Freyberg.  Pop.  2,507. 

STRAMBINELLO,  strlm-be-nAFlo.  a village  of  Italy, 
Sardinian  States,  province  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  275. 

STRAMBINO,  strAm-beetno.  a market-town  of  Italy,  Sar- 
dinian States,  in  Piedmont.  6 miles  S.  of  Ivrea.  Pep.  39u7. 

STR ANBENZELL,  strAn'ben-tsAll',  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  St.  Gall,  near  the  Sitter.  Pop.  llf.9. 

STRAND.MUHLE,  (Strandmiihle.)  strand'mii'loh,  a vil- 
lage  of  Denmark,  in  Seeland.  on  the  Miiblensee;  with  an 
extensive  paper  mill,  producing  above  100,000  roams  an- 
nually. 

STRANGtFORD.  a seaport  and  market-town  of  Ireland, 
in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  entrance  to 
Lough  Strangford.  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Downpatrick.  Pop.  in 
1851,  620.  It  has  many  ves.«els  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
Adjoining  are  Castle-ward  (Viscount  Bangor)  and  4 forts. 
It  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Smyth  family. 

STRANGFORD.  LOUGH.  (l6n.)  is  a large  lake,  or  inlet  of 
the  sea.  between  Belfast  Lough  and  Dundrum  Bay.  15  mile* 
in  length.  It  is  shallow,  ami  encumhered  with  isletr,. 

STRANGNAS,  (StrangnSs,)  or  STR^NLNJSS  See 
Strengnas. 
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STRANING,  strJ/nin»,  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of 
Lower  Austria,  on  the  Mannhartsberg.  Pop.  1440. 

STRANORLAR,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster,  CO.  of  Donegal,  on  the  N.  hank  of  the  Finn,  5 a mile 
N.E.  of  Ballybofey.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  512. 

STRANRAER,  stran■rawr^  a royal,  parliamentary,  and 
municipal  burgh,  seaport  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Wigton,  on  level  ground,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Loch 
Ryan,  and  intersected  by  a small  river  here  crossed  by 
seVeral  bridges,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Port- Patrick.  Pop.  of  the 
parliamentary  burgh  in  1851,  5738.  It  is  very  irregularly 
laid  out.  The  principal  edifices  are  an  old  castle,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town ; the  town-hall,  jail,  and  several  churches  and 
chapels.  It  has  a mechanics’  institute,  subscription  libra- 
ries, a public  reading-room,  some  hand-loom  weaving,  tan- 
neries. and  nail  factories.  The  harbor  is  sheltered  by  a pier, 
and  allows  vessels  of  100  tons  to  come  close  to  the  town. 
Vessels  of  300  tons  lie  in  the  roadstead  half  a mile  distant. 
The  exports  are  cheese,  corn,  cattle,  leather,  and  shoes.  Re- 
gistered shipping,  12S2  tons.  Steamers  ply  weekly  to  Glas- 
gow, Belfast,  and  Whitehaven,  and  many  of  the  population 
consist  of  Irish  pauper  immigrants.  The  borough  unites 
with  Wigton,  Whithorn,  and  New  Galloway,  in  sending  1 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

STRANDS  ELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  York.  Butler,  author  of  “Hudi- 
bras,”  was  born  here  in  1612. 

STRANfi'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham,  on 
Hartlepool  Harbor. 

STIIANY,  stri'nee,  a vill.age  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  and 
about  20  miles  from  Hradisch.  Pop.  1318. 

STRASBOURG,  str^s'booR/  or  stras'burg,  (Fr.  pron.  str^s'- 
booR^;  Ger.  Slrassburg.  strdss'booRG ; anc.  Argentoraftum,)  & 
strongly  fortified  city  of  France,  on  its  E.  frontier,  capital  and 
department  of  Bas-Rhin,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  province 
of  Alsace,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  111,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  to  which  its  glacis  extends,  and  across  which  it 
communicates  with  Kehl  (in  Baden)  by  a bridge  of  boats, 
72  miles  N,  of  Basel,  (Bale.)  Lat.  48°  34'  56"  N.,  Ion.  7°  44'  51" 
E.  Pop.  1861,  82,014.  Mean  temperature  of  the  year,  490-7 ; 
winter,  34°-2;  summer,  64°-5.  Fahrenheit.  The  fortified 
city  is  of  triangular  form,  enclosed  by  bastioned  ramparts, 
strengthened  by  numerous  outworks,  and  entered  by  7 
gates.  At  its  E extremity  is  a strong  pentagonal- citadel, 
built  by  Vauban,  and  by  means  of  sluices  the  adjacent 
country  may  be  laid  under  water.  It  is  generally  well  built, 
and  has  lofty  houses,  spacious  squares,  and  streets  intex'- 
sected  by  branches  of  the  111,  which  are  crossed  by  nume- 
rous wooden  bridges.  Out.side  of  the  walls  are  several 
suburbs,  a large  artillery  ground,  with  a monument  to 
Kleber;  a hippodrome  or  race-course,  numerous  gardens, 
and  places  of  public  resort.  The  v;x.st  cathedral,  founded 
A.  D.  504,  and  the  choir  built  by  Charlemagne,  is  chiefly  a 
modern  edifice,  begun  in  the  tenth,  but  not  finished  till  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  a spire  466  feet  in  height,  being 
higher  even  than  that  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  The  building 
is  in  every  part  richly  decorated  with  sculpture ; it  has  a re- 
markable astronomical  clock,  and  fine  stained  glass  windows. 
The  other  important  edifices  are  the  T mple  Keuf.  a Pro- 
testant church;  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  with  the  fine 
monument  to  Marshal  Saxe;  the  new  synagogue,  theatre, 
former  episcopal  palace,  court-house,  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, prefecture,  public  library,  said  to  contain  130,000 
volumes,  and  many  manuscripts;  academy,  common  col- 
lege, corn-ball,  public  granai-ies,  custom-house  for  the  Rhine 
departments,  arsenal,  barracks,  and  other  military  estab- 
lishments. Here  are  several  hospitals  and  asylums,  an 
exchange,  corn,  fish,  and  other  markets,  and  a botanic  gar- 
den. Strasbourg  is  a bishop’s  see,  the  seat  of  a chamber  of 
commerce,  societies  of  agriculture  and  arts,  faculties  of  law, 
medicine,  pharmacy,  arts,  letters,  &c.,  a mint,  and  cannon 
foundry.  It  has  a very  extensive  transit  trade,  by  its  con- 
nections with  Germany,  Switzerland,  North  Italy,  and  all 
the  W.  of  Continental  Europe.  Its  manufactures  are  in 
great  variety;  among  the  principal  are  beer  and  leather, 
for  which  it  is  e.specially  famed ; cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
fabi'ics;  canvas,  jewelry,  buttons,  cutlery,  clocks,  musical, 
mathematical,  and  other  instruments;  chemical  products; 
it  has  copper  and  iron  forges,  distilleries,  soap  factories, 
and  a large  bookselling  trade.  li^paUx  de  foies  gras  have 
high  celebrity.  The  Basel  (Bale)  and  Baden  Railway,  and 
the  canals  connecting  it  with  all  the  great  rivers  of  France 
with  the  Danube,  are  important  aids  to  its  commerce,  and  a 
railway  to  Paris  is  in  progress.  Steamers  ply  between  Stras- 
bourg and  Basel,  (Bale,)  Rotterdam,  and  London. 

Strasbourg  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Romans,  who  erected  it  as  a barrier  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Germans,  who,  however,  ultimately  made  t hemselves 
masters  of  it,  and  retained  possession  till  the  reign  of  Clovis, 
who  again  drove  them  back  beyond  the  Rhine.  In  the  sixth 
century  it  changed  its  axicient  name  of  Argentoratum  for 
that  of  Strasbourg,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century 
became  subject  to  the  emperors  of  Germany.  It  afterwards 
acquired  great  privileges,  became  a free  town,  and  was 
governed  as  a republic  In  1681  it  became  permanently 


united  to  France.  Strasbourg  is  tne  birthplace  01  Marsha 
Kellermau,  General  Kleber,  and  of  Pierre  Schcelffa-,  win 
contests  with  Guttenburg  the  honor  of  the  invention  of 
pi-inting 

STRASBURG,  strSs'bdoEG,  a town  of  Prus.sia.  province  ot 
Brandenburg,  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Teinplin.  Pop.  4400.  It 
has  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics. 

STRASBURG  or  BRODINCZ,  broMintch,  a town  of  West 
Prussia,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Marienwerder,  on  the  Drewenz, 
and  on  the  Polishfrontier.  Pop.  3750.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  leather,  and  beer. 

STRASBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Carinthia,  20  miles 
N.  of  Klagenfurth,  on  the  Gurk.  Pop.  650. 

STRAStBURG,  a pleasant  post-borough  and  town.ship  of 
Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania,  46  miles  S.E.  of  Harrisburg, 
and  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Lancaster.  The  borough  contains  3 
churches,  an  academy,  a bank,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  in 
1850,  880,  of  the  township  in  1860,  1858. 

STRASBURG,  a thrivimi  post-village  of  Shenandoah  eo., 
Virginia,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  and 
on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Winchester 
It  has  3 churches.  Pop.  1583. 

STRASBURG,  a post-village  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  on 
Sugar  Creek,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
about  110  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

STRASCHITZ,  Neu,  noi  str3/.shits,  a town  of  Bohemia,  21 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1793. 

STRASNITZ  or  STRASNIZ,  .strds'nits,  written  also 
STR  AZNITZ  and  STRASSNITZ.  a town  of  Moravia,  13  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Hradisch,  on  the  March,  here  crossed  by  a sus- 
pension bridge.  Pop.  4100.  It  has  a castle. 

STRASS,  stress,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  at  the 
S.  foot  of  the  Mannhartsberg.  Pop.  1150. 

STRASSBERG,  str^ss'b^RG,  a village  of  Germany,  princi- 
pality of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringeu,  capital  of  a bailiwick. 
Pop.  977. 

STItASSBURG,  France.  See  Strasbourg, 

STRASSNITZ.  See  Strasznitz. 

STRASSWALCIIEN,  strdss'wil'Ken.  a market-town  of 
Upper  Austria,  circle  of  Salzach,  on  the  Muhlbach,  15  miles 
N.E.  of  Salzburg.  Pop.  813. 

STRASZ,  a market-town  of  Bohemia.  See  Platz. 

STRAT^A,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  Alabama. 

STRA/TA-FLOR/TDA,  a chapelry  of  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Cardigan,  5 miles  N.E,  of  Tregaron.  Pop.  819.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  in  a 
beautiful  valley  surrounded  by  mountains.  1 1 was  founded 
in  1164  by  a prince  of  South  Wales,  many  of  whose  family 
are  interred  there. 

STR  AT/FIELD  MOR'TIMER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Berks. 

STRAT'FIELDSAYE,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Hants 
and  Berks.  6^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Basingstoke.  On  the  Lodder, 
in  this  parish,  is  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  con- 
ferred oix  him  by  Parliament  for  his  services  in  the  Penin- 
sular war.  'This  estate  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Earl 
of  Chatham  and  William  Pitt.  The  mansion  is  a plain  but 
elegant  edifice.  The  park  is  about  IJ  miles  in  length,  by  1 
mile  in  breadth.  On  the  estate  is  the  site  of  the  ruined 
city  of  Silchester. 

STR  AIRFIELD  TUR/GIS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

STRA'HFORD,  a post-township  of  Coos  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  E.  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  117  miles  N. 
of  Concord.  Pop.  716. 

STRA'J’FORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fairfield  co., 
Connecticut,  at  the  mouth  of  Hou.satonic  River,  on  the 
Naugatuck  Railroad,  and  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
Railroad,  62  miles  from  New  York.  Pop.  2294. 

STRATFORD,  a township  forming  the  N.W,  extremity  of 
Fulton  CO.,  New  York.  Pop.  1172. 

STRATFORD,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co..  Ohio,  near 
the  Cleveland  and  Columbus  Railroad,  27  miles  N.  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

STRAT^FORD,  a town  of  Canada  West,  capital  of  the  co. 
of  Perth,  pleasantly  .situated  on  the  Avon.  It  has  an  Episco- 
pal churcli,  Church  of  Scotland,  Free,  Congregational.  Wes- 
leyan Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a distillery, 
a brewery.  2 tanneries,  and  2 flour  mills.  Pop.  about  900 

STRATFORD,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Huron, 
110  miles  W.  of 'Toronto. 

S'TRA'HFORD-upon-AWON,  a municipal  borough,  town, 
and  township  of  England,  co.  of  AV'arwick,  parish  of  Old  Strat- 
ford, on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Avon,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of 
14  arches,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Warwick.  Pop.  of  township  in  1851, 
3.372.  It  is  neatly  built  in  a modern  style.  Various  fires  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  destroyed  most  of 
its  older  buildings,  and  that  in  which  Shakspeare  died  was 
wantonly  razed  by  its  proprietor;  but  the  house  in  which 
the  great  poet  was  born  has  been  preserved.  The  church, 
a spacious  and  haxidsome  edifice  on  the  margin  of  the  river, 
surrounded  by  large  elms,  contains  a bust  of  Shakspeare, 
and  the  tombs  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  daughters ; his  statue 
also  adorns  the  town-hall,  in  which  are  picturijs  of  him  and 
of  Garrick.  The  other  principal  buildings  are  the  ancient 
chapel  of  the  holy  cross,  market-house,  aluishouses,  and 
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theatre.  The  grammar  school  endowment  amounts  to  j 
nearly  700/.  a year;  and  here  are  national  and  Lancasterian 
schools,  and  various  other  charities.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
in  corn  and  malt.  The  town  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Moreton,  15  miles  S.,  and  with  Birmingham  and  Ilenley  by 
the  Stratford  Canal. 

STR  ATFORD-under-the-CASTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Wilts. 

STRAT/EORD,  FEN/NY,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of 
Bucks,  on  the  Bedford  branch  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway,  1 mile  N.E.  of  Bletchley.  Fop.  of  chapelry 
in  1851,  1092.  It  has  two  principal  streets,  and  a manu- 
factory of  lace. 

STRATFORD,  LANG^THORNE,  a market-town  of  Essex, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Lea,  here  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge, 

4 miles  E.X. E.  of  London.  It  has  a hand.some  church,  many 
Dissenting  chapels  and  schools,  flour  mills,  chemical  and 
print-works,  and  distilleries,  and  is  intersected  by  the  East- 
ern Counties  Railway  and  its  braimhes. 

STRATFORD  LE  BOW,  a mar^t  town  of  England,  sepa- 
rated from  the  foregoing  by  the  Lea.  and  like  it  on  an  old 
Roman  highway,  whence  its  name.  Fop.  in  1851,  6989.  It 
has  a church  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  a free  school,  and 
another  school  with  an  income  of  500/.  annually'. 

STRATFORD  FOINT  LIGHT-HOUSE,  at  the  entrance  to 
Stratford  Harbor,  Connecticut,  with  a revolving  light.  Lat. 
410  9'N.,  Ion.  730  6'36"  W. 

STR  ATFORD-UPOX-SLA/NEY.a  small  manufacturing  town 
of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wicklow. 

STRATFORD  ST.  AN'DREW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

STRATFORD  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Suffolk. 

STRATFORD,  STO'NY,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of 
Bucks,  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Newport  Fagneil,  on  the  Ouse, 
and  on  the  Roman  Watling  Street,  it  being  considered  the 
ancient  Lactodi(/ruiii.  Fop.  in  1851,  1757.  mostly  agricul- 
tural. It  is  built  of  freestone,  and  has  a neat  town-hall, 
and  a manufactory  of  lace. 

STRATFORD  TONEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

STRATFORD  WATER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

STHATII,  a Celtic  word  signifiying  “valley,”  forming  the 
prefix  to  a numVjer  of  Scottish  names,  as  Str.vtu.wen,  “ the 
valley  of  the  Avon,”  &c. 

STR.4TH  or  STRATH  SWOIUDLE,  an  insular  parish  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  comprising  a part  of  the  island 
of  Skye,  with  the  islands  of  Scalpa,  Fabl)a,  and  Longa.  A 
cave  in  the  N.  of  the  parish,  during  several  nights  in  1746, 
afforded  shelter  to  Friuce  Charles  Edward.  Here  are  ruins 
of  circular  towers. 

STRATHAEN.  See  Str.vch.vn. 

STRATTFAM,  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hampshire,  39  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Concord,  intersected  by 
the  Fortsmouth  and  Concord  Railroad.  Fop.  859. 

STRATH.W^EN,  a burgh  of  barony  of  Scotland,  co.  of  La- 
nark, parish  of  Avondale,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Glasgow.  Fop. 
in  1851,  4274,  mostly  employed  in  weaving. 

STR.A.THAVEN,  a narrow  Highland  valley  of  Scotland,  in 
the  S.W.  of  the  co.  of  Banff. 

STRATIUBL.4.NE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Stirling,  4 
miles  S.E.  of  Killearn.  It  has  ruins  of  various  old  baronial 
castles. 

STRATHBOGIE,  strath-bo'ghee,  a district  of  Scotland. 
CO.  of  Aberdeen.  Area,  120  s(iuare  miles.  It  is  commensu- 
rate with  the  original  estate  conferred  by  Robert  Bruce  on 
the  noble  family  of  Gordon. 

STRATIFDON  or  INVERNOCHTIE,  in-ver-noK/tee,  a pa- 
rish of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

STRATIl'EARN'/,  the  vale  of  the  Eaim,  in  Scotland,  co. 
of  Ferth,  e.xteuding  fiom  W.  to  E.  35  miles,  tVom  Loch  Earn 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Earn  in  the  Tay.  Breadth,  from  6 to 
8 miles.  It  has  some  of  the  finest  .scenery  in  Scotland. 

STRATHMIG'LO,  a burgh  of  barony,  and  pari.sh  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  of  Fife,  10  miles  W'.S.W.  of  Cupar,  on  the  Miglo. 
Fop.  of  burgh  in  1851,  1504,  chiefly  employed  in  weaving. 
It  has  an  antique  appearance,  and  has  a large  bleachfielil, 
several  corn  mills,  malt  houses  and  breweries,  and  freestone 
quarries  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  parish  are  numerous  cairns 
and  tumuli,  on  a supposed  battle-field. 

STR.\TH/MORE,  (•■  the  great  valley,”)  an  extensive  low- 
land tract  in  Scotland,  in  a wide  acceptation  extending  from 
the  county  of  Dumbarton  to  the  sea,  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
cardine, and  embracing  part  of  Stirlingshire,  and  of  the 
counties  of  Perth  and  Forfar,  bounded  N.  by  the  Grampians, 
and  S.  by  the  Lennox,  Ochil,  and  Sidlaw  Hills.  In  a more 
limited  sense  it  comprises  the  tract  from  Methven,  county 
of  Ferth,  to  Brechin,  county  of  Forfar,  40  miles  in  length, 
watered  by  the  Tay  and  its  affluents.  It  gives  the  title  of 
earl  to  the  Lyon  family. 

STRATH  SWORDLE.  See  Strath. 

STRATI,  stri'tee,  an  island  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  22  miles 
.S.W.  of  Lemnos.  Lat.  39°  30'  N.,  ion.  25°  E.  It  is  about 
25  miles  long. 

STRATONIC.)EA,  Asia  Minor.  See  Eskee-Hissar. 

STRAT'TO.N,  a parish  and  market-town  of  England,  co. 
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of  Cornwall,  on  the  Bude,  15  miles  N.N  W.  of  Launceston 
Fop.  of  parish  in  1851,  1696. 

STRATTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  cf  Dorset. 

STRATTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

STRATTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

STRATTON,  East,  a pai  i.-h  of  England,  co.  of  Ilant.s. 

STRAT'TON,  a post-township  of  Windham  co.,  YermonL 
90  miles  S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Fop.  366. 

STRATTON  AUD'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Bucks 
and  Oxford. 

STRATTON-on-the-FOSS,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  So 
mei’set.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  ancient  Roman 
Fossway. 

STRATTON,  LONG,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

STRATTON'S  FALL,  a post-office,  Delaware  co..  New  York. 

STRATTON  ST.  MARGARET’S,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Wilts. 

STRATTON  STRAW'LESS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

STRAT^TONVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Clarion  co., 
Penn.sylvania,  on  the  Bellefonte  and  Erie  Turnpike,  3 miles 
E.  of  Clarion.  Pop.  323. 

STRATUM,  strJ/ttim,  a village  of  the  Netherland.s.  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant,  close  by  Eindhoven.  Fop.  1215. 

STRA/TUS,  a ruined  city  of  Greece,  government  of  Acar- 
nania.  Its  remains  are  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Achelous,  9 
miles  N.  of  Vrachori,  in  ,Etolia. 

STRAUBING,  strow/bing,  (anc.  Castra  Augu.dana?)  a 
Availed  toAvn  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on  an  eminence  beside  the 
Danube,  which  here  forms  a large  island,  and  is  cros.sed  by 
a bridge,  25  miles  S.E.  of  RatLsbon.  Pop.  10,714.  It  has  a 
castle,  numerous  churches,  a gymnasium,  the  remains  of 
several  convents,  and  a brisk  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 

STRAUSBERG.  stroAvs'b^RG.  a walled  toAvn  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg,  on  Lake  Straus.s,  20  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Berlin.  Pop.  3500.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics. 

STRAUSFURT.  strows^fboRt,  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
13  miles  N.  of  Erfurt.  Pop.  1066. 

STRAUS'TOWN,  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

STRAIV,  a village  of  Warren  co.,  New  Jersey,  5 miles  S.E. 
of  Philipsburg. 

STRAW/BERRY,  a township  of  LaAvrence  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  709. 

STRAWBERRY  HILL,  a post-office  of  Mu.scatineco..  Iowa. 

STRAWBERRY  PLAINS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Jeffer- 
son co..  Tennessee,  on  Holston  River,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Knox- 
ville. The  East  Tennes.see  and  Virginia  Railroad  terminates 
at  this  village,  and  connects  with  another  leading  to  Knox- 
ville. 

STRAWBERRY  POINT,  a post  office  of  Clayton  co.,  loAva. 

STRAWBERRY  RIVER,  of  Arkan.sas.  rises  in  Fulton  co., 
and  floAvsinto  Black  River  on  theS.  line  of  LaAvrence  county. 

STRAAVBRIDGE,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

STRAWN/'TOWN,  a village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  18  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Easton. 

STRAWTOIVN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Hamilton  co., 
Indiana,  on  White  River,  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 
Pop.  200. 

STRAW'TOWN,  a post-village  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  West  Fork  of  White  River,  30  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of 
Indianapolis. 

STRAZ,  a toAvn  of  Bohemia.  See  Platz. 

STRAZNITZ.  See  Strasxitz. 

STREAKY  (stree/kee)  BAY.  South  Au.stralia.  having  at 
its  entrance  Cape  Banner  on  the  S.E.  side,  and  Foint  BroAvn 
on  the  N.W.  It  penetrates  inland  12  miles,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  the  134th  meridian  E.  Ion. 

STREATH  AN,  stree'than,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Stirrey. 

STREATLEY,  streetflee,  a parish  of  England  co.  Bedford. 

STREATLEY.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

STREfl,  strA,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut, 
on  the  Monsol,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Mons.  Fop.  1132. 

STREEFKERK.  straif’k&Rk,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  South  Holland,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Gorinchem,  on 
the  Leek.  Fop. 1337. 

STREET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

STREET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

STREET,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  chiefly  In  oo. 
of  Westmeath. 

STREETHIALL.  a pstrish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

STREETS/BOROUGII,  a post-toAvnship  in  the  W,  part  of 
Fortage  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burg Railroad.  Fop. 'J(J6. 

STREET’S  RUN,  post-office.  Allegh.any  co.,  Penrsylvania. 

STREETS'VILLE,  a village  of  Canada  IVest.  co.  of  York, 
toAvnship,  and  23  miles  from  Toronto,  on  the  Credit,  Avith 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Free  churches,  a toAvn  hall,  and 
several  schools.  Fop.  1200. 

STREHLA.  str.Vla,  a tOAvn  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  1? 
miles  N.IV.  of  Meis.sen.  Pop.  2100. 

STREHLEN,  8tr.Vlen,  a tOAvn  of  Prussian  Silesia  28  miles 
S.  of  Breslau,  on  the  Ohlau  Fop.  4700.  It  is  en<  /osea  by 
double  walls,  and  has  manulaciures  of  cotton,  woollen  clotlL 
ami  leather. 
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STREIILITZ,  strA/lits,  or  STRELTE,  a village  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  government  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1076, 

STRELITZ,  (strA'lits.)  Gross,  groce,  or  Great,  a town 
of  Prussian  Silesia,  government  of  Oppelu,  2 miles  S.E.  of 
Oppeln.  Pop.  2400.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics 
and  hosier}". 

STRELITZ,  Kleix,  kllne.  or  Little,  a town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Oppelu.  Pop.  750. 

STRELITZ,  Neu,  a town  of  North  Germany.  See  Neu 

STRELITZ.  Alt,  dlt,  or  Old  STRELITZ,  a town  of  Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz,  2 miles  S.S.E  of  Neu-Strelitz.  Pop.  3089. 
It  was  formerly  the  ducal  residence. 

STRELGTZ,  a neat  modern  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Perth,  parish  of  Cargill,  4 miles  S.W'.  of  Cupar-Angus,  built 
In  17 63,  as  a retreat  for  discharged  soldiers  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  German  war. 

ST  RE  L' LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

STRELTE.  See  Sthehlitz. 

STRENGNAS,  (Strengnas.)  written  also  STRAENGNAES, 
i town  of  Sweden,  lyen,  and  40  miles  N.of  Nykoping,  on  the 
8.  shore  of  Lake  Majlar.  Pop.  1100.  It  is  the  see  of  a bi.shop. 

STRENICZ,  strAbiich,  or  TKENITZ.  trd'uits,  a village  of 
Bohemia,  about  9 miles  from  Leitomischel.  Pop.  1046. 

STREN'SALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  and  7 miles  N.E. 
of  York,  North  Riding,  on  the  York  and  North  Midland 
Railway. 

STREPY,  sti-cVpee,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut.  on  the  Ilaine.  9 miles  E.  of  Mous.  I’op.  1236. 

STRETENSK,  strA-t^nsk',  a town  of  Siberia,  government 
of  Irkootsk,  60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nertchinsk. 

STKETtPORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

STRETFORD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster 

STRETIPAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

STRETTO,  strAPto,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia, 
about  38  miles  from  Sebeuico,  on  the  island  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  1237. 

STRET^’TON,  a township  of  England,  co.of  Derby,  6^  miles 
S.  of  Chesterfield,  on  the  South  Midland  Railway. 

STRETTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

STRE'FTON-BAS'KERVILLE,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  IVarwick. 

STRET'TON,  CHURCH,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Salop,  13  miles  S.S.IY.  of  Shrewsbury.  Pop. 
of  parish  in  1851,  1676.  It  has  a woollen  manufactory,  and 
a trade  in  malt.  Near  it  is  Caer-Caradoc,  where  Caractacus 
is  supposed  to  have  been  defeated  by  Ostorius. 

STRETTON-ox-DUNSMOOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
M’arwick.  6 miles  S.E.  of  Coventry.  It  has  a nunnery,  and 
a county  asylum  for  juvenile  criminals. 

STRETTON-ex-le-FIELDS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Derby. 

STRETTON-on-tue-FOSS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Warwick. 

STREIV'TON  GRAND'SOME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hereford. 

STRETTON-SUG'WAS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Hereford. 

STREVI,  strA'vee,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi- 
sion of  Alessandria,  province,  and  about  2 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Acqui.  Pop.  1745. 

STRIANO,  stre-A/no.  a town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
S.S.E.  of  N Ola.  Pop.  1300. 

STRICHE.V,  striK'en,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.of  Aberdeen. 

STRICK'ATHROW.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfor. 

STRICK'ERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. about  40  miles  IV.S.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

STRICK'LAND.  a post-village  of  Ware  co.,  Georeria. 

STRICKLAND’S  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  Duplin  co.. 
North  Carolina,  on  the  railroad  from  Weldon  to  Wilming- 
ton, 47  miles  N.  of  the  latter. 

STRICKLA.ND’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Andi’oscoggin 
co.,  Maine. 

STRICK'LAND  WIN'TERBORNE,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Dorset. 

ST  III  EG  AU,  stree'gow,  a walled  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
33  miles  W.S.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  5100.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  and  linen.  The  Prussians  defeated  the 
Austrians  here  in  1745. 

STRIELNA,  stre-§l'nd,  a river  of  Russia,  government  of 
Vologda,  ri.«es  in  the  circle  of  Nikolsk,  Hows  N..  and,  after  a 
course  of  nearly  60  miles,  joins  the  Sookhona.  Vast  numbers 
of  barks  and  barges  are  constructed  on  its  banks,  and  sent 
down  unloaded  to  Oostioog  Velikee,  to  be  employed  in  the 
navigation  of  the  North  Dwina. 

STRTGNO,  streen'yo,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol,  circle 
of  Trent,  on  the  Brenta,  6 miles  from  Borgo.  Pop.  1300. 

STRI.IEN,  a village  of  the  Netherland.s.  See  Stuyex. 

STRI/KERSVILLE  or  STRY/KERSVIl.LE,  a post-village 
if  Wyoming  co.,  New  York,  on  Buffalo  Creek,  30  miles  E.S.E. 
'f  Buffalo. 

•STRILEK,  strPlJk,  a market-town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
3 miles  N.W.  of  Ilradisch.  Pop.  1087. 

STRIMILOW,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Tremles. 

STHINES/TOWN.  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

STRING  PRAHRIE,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa. 

STRINQ'STON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 
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STRING^TOWN,  a post-office  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana. 

STRING  TOWN,  a post-office  of  Richland  co.,  Illinois. 

STRINGTOWN,  a post-office  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa. 

STRINGTOWN,  a post-office  of  Cole  co.,  Missouri. 

STRIV’ALI,  stre-v3/lee,  or  STROFADIA,  strof^-dee^a 
written  also  STAM'PIIANE  ISLANDS,  (anc.  Stroph'ajdes.yt 
group  of  four  small  Ionian  islets,  28  miles  S.  of  Zante 
Harpy  and  Convent  Islands  are  the  largest. 

ST'RIX^TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

STRODE’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Mifflin  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania. 

STROGONOV  (stro'go-novO  BAY,  an  inlet  of  Japan,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Yesso,  lat.  43°  30'  N.,  ion.  141°  E. 

STROHEN,  stiiFgn,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  govern- 
ment of  Minden.  circle  of  Lubbecke.  Pop.  1344. 

STROKESTOWN,  stroksRown,  a market-town  of  Ireland, 
in  Connaiig:ht,  co.  of  Roscommon.  6^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Elphin. 
Pop.  in  1851,  1353.  Immediately  adjacent  is  Pawn,  th<? 
demesne  of  Lord  Hartland. 

STROCMA  or  STRO'JIAY,  an  island  off  the  N.  extremity 
of  Scotland,  co.  of  Caithness,  in  Pentland  Frith,  between  the 
mainland  and  the  Orkneys,  parish,  and  2 miles  N.  of  Canis- 
bay.  Length,  2^  miles;  breadth.  1^  miles.  Shores  rocky 
and  precipitous ; it  has  some  corn-land,  and  on  it  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle  and  an  ancient  chapel. 

STROM  AY,  a small  island  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  off  the 
N.  extremity  of  North  Uist. 

STROMBERG,  strom'b&RG,  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Westphalia,  29  miles  E.S.E.  of  Munster.  Pop.  1500. 

STROMBERG,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  30  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Coblentz,  with  1020  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of 
earthenware  and  leather. 

STR031B0LI,  stromffio-le,  (anc.  Stronfgyle.)  the  north-east- 
ernmost of  theLipari  Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  theN, 
coast  of  Sicily.  Shape  nearly  round ; circuit  about  12  mile.s, 
Pop.  1200,  who  raise  good  wine,  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  raisins, 
currants,  and  figs.  It  is  wholly  of  volcanic  formation,  con- 
sisting of  a conical  bifurcated  rock,  rising  to  2500  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  at  its  W.  extremity  is  an  active  volcano,  the 
crater  being  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  mountain,  about  one- 
third  from  its  summit,  and  170  yards  across.  On  the  E. 
side  of  the  island  is  a small  town  and  battery,  and  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings  are  scattered  over  the  surface. 

STROM'N  E8S',  (formerly  OAI  R'STON,)  a burgh  of  barony, 
seaport  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and  on  the  main- 
land of  Orkney,  beside  a beautiful  bay,  12  miles  "W.S.W.  of 
Kirkwall.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  2055.  Mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year,  46°'3;  winter,  39°'3;  summer,  54°-4,  Fahren- 
heit. The  bay  or  hai-bor  is  excellent,  and  admits  vessels  of 
all  burdens.  Boat  and  ship-building  is  carried  on,  and 
straw-plaiting  employs  some  females. 

STROMOE,  the  chief  of  the  Faroe  Islands.  See  Faroe. 

STPOMSOE,  strdm'sb'eh,  one  of  the  three  small  towns  of 
Norway  comprised  under  the  name  of  Drammex. 

STROMSTAD,  strbm'stAd.  a town  of  Sweden,  on  the  Ska- 
gerrack. near  the  frontier  of  Norway.  Rop.  1100. 

STRONA.  strohiA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi- 
sion of  Turin,  province,  and  6 miles  N.E.  of  Biella.  Pop.  1200 

STRONG,  a post-township  in  Fi  anklin  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
E.  side  of  Sandy  River,  about  35  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta, 
Pop.  754. 

STRONG  A,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Strug.a. 

STRONGOLI,  strontgo-le,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra  I.,  13  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Cotrone.  Pop.  1200. 

STRONG  RIVER,  of  Mississippi,  a small  stream,  which 
flows  through  Simpson  county  into  Pearl  River. 

STRONG’S  LAND/ING,  a small  village  of  Marquette  co., 
Wisconsin. 

STRONGS'TOWN.  a post-village  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Turnpike  from  Ebensburg  to  Indiana  Court- 
Hou.se,  about  15  miles  S.E.  of  the  latter. 

STRONtPVILLE,  a post  village  and  township  of  Cuyahoga 
CO.,  Ohio,  14  miles  S.  by  AV.  of  Cleveland.  The  village,  with 
the  adjoining  village  of  Albion,  has  3 or  4 churches,  several 
store.s.  and  1 woollen  factory.  Pop.  of  the  township,  958. 

STRONGYLO(?)  strong^e-lo,  an  islet  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, government,  and  8 miles  S.AV.of  I’aros. 

STRON'SA  or  STRON'SAY.  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
Scotland.  6^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Moul-head,  Pomona,  about  7^ 
miles  in  length  by  ti^  miles  in  breadth.  Area,  about  14  square 
miles.  Pop.  939.  Shores  deeply  indented  by  bays,  and  sur- 
face mostly  in  pasturage.  On  its  N.E.  side  is  the  village  of 
Papa-Sound,  With  Papa-Stronsay,  it  composes  a parish. 
Pop.  2785. 

STRO.NM'IAN.  (called  stron-tee/an  by  the  people  of  the 
vicinity,)  a quoad  sacra  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle. 

ST  ROOD.  See  Stroud. 

STROPHADES.  See  Strivali. 

STROPPIANA,  strop-pe  A/nd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  Piedmont,  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Vercelli.  Pop.  2211. 

STROP/PO.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  province,  and 
24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Coni. 

S'J’ROUD,  strowd,  a parliamentary  borough,  town,  and 
parrsh  of  England,  co.,  and  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Gloucester,  on 
a branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Pop.  of  parish  in 
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1881,  87^8,  of  parlL  inientary  borough.  36,535,  The  town, 
oil.  ar  eminen  at  1 le  confluence  of  the  Frome  and  Slade 
is  well  huilt,  and  has  many  woollen  and  fulling 
mills  and  dying  establishments,  it  being  the  centre  of  the 
Gloucestershire  woollen  manufactures.  It  sends  2 members 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

STllOUD  or  STROOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent, 
on  thy  'V.  bank  of  the  Medway,  continuous  across  a bridge 
with  Rochester,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  city  its 
village  comprised.  Here  is  the  terminus  of  the  Gravesend 
and  Rochester  Railway. 

STROUD,  strfiwd,  a township  in  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  22  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Easton,  contains  Strouds\  nrg, 
the  county  seat.  Pop.  3067. 

STROUD,  a village  of  New  South  Wales,  co.  of  Gloucestei, 
on  the  Karruah,  7 miles  from  Bourral.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Australi.an  Agricultural  Company. 

STROUDSBURG,  strfiwds'burg,  a post-borough,  capital  of 
Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Broadhead’s  Creek,  about  4 
miles  from  the  Delaware  River,  and  1 18  miles  N.E.  of  Harri.s- 
burg.  It  is  situated  in  a pleasant  valley,  and  gradually 
Improving.  There  are  several  flour  mills  in  the  vicinity. 
The  town  has  an  academy,  a public  library,  and  4 or  5 
churches;  1 or  2 papers  are  issued  here.  Pop.  1315. 

STROUD’S  GLADKS.  a post-office  of  Nicholas  co.,  Virginia. 

STKOX'TON,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STRUB'BY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STRUG  A,  stroo'gi,  written  also  STRONG  A,  a small  town 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania,  sanjak,  and  6 miles  W.  of 
Ochrida. 

STRUMA,  a river  of  Turkey.  See  K.\ra  Soo. 

STRU.MP'SHAW.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

STRUl'PA,  stroop'pi,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division,  and  3 miles  N.E.  of  Genoa,  on  the  Bisaguo,  near 
its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Pop.  2689. 

STRY,  stree,  a river  of  Austrian  Galicia,  rises  in  the  Car- 
pathians, flows  N.and  N.E.,  and,  after  a course  of  110  miles, 
joins  the  Dniester  4 miles  N’.E.  of  Zydaczow. 

STRY,  a fortified  town  of  Galicia,  capital  of  a circle,  on 
the  Stry,  42  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  2682. 

STR  YEN  or  STRIJEN,  stri'en,  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands. province  of  South  Holland,  8 miles  S.  of  Dort.  Pop. 
2515. ' 

STRYKERSVILLE.  See  Strikersville. 

STRYKOW,  strik'ov,  a town  of  Poland,  government,  and 
64  miles  S.W.  of  Warsaw.  Pop.  1200. 

STRYMON.  See  Kara  Soo. 

STRYMONIC  GULF,  (STRYMONICUS  SINUS.)  See 
Orphano. 

STRYNOE  and  STRYNOE-KALP,  strU'nd'eh  klip,  two 
islets  of  Denmark,  between  the  islands  of  Langeland,  Taa- 
singe,  and  .Eroe.  Pop.  650. 

STKYPEN,  strPpen,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  13  miles  S.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1474. 

STRZELNO,  strzhJPno,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  go- 
vernment of  Bromberg,  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Inowrazlavv. 
Pop.  2380. 

STRZILEK,  strzheeG&k,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
circle  of  Ilradisch,  12  miles  from  Kremsir.  Pop.  1087. 

STRZYZOW,  strzhee'zov,  a village  of  Austrian  Galicia, 
near  .Taslo,  on  the  Wyslok.  Pop.  1068. 

STU'APiT,  an  island  in  Behring’s  Sea,  in  lat.  63°  33'  N., 
Ion.  162°  19'  W.,  about  20  miles  in  circuit. 

STUBBEKIDBING,  stooWbeh-kyb'bing,  a maritime  town 
of  Denmark,  stift  of  Falster  Laalaud,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Falster,  15  miles  S.  of  Praestoe.  Pop.  1000. 

STUBENBACH,  stoo'ben-biK',  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle 
of  Prachin.  Pop.  1134. 

STUB'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

STUDENECZ.  stooMeh-n&ch'. or  STUDANKA,  stoo-danGia, 
a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Bidschow,  on  the  road  to 
SLarkenbach.  Pop.  1608. 

STUDENZE,  stoo-d^n'zA,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia, 
circle  of  Spalato,  about  30  miles  from  Almissa.  Pop.  1209. 

STUDGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  cos,  of  Herts  and  Bed- 
ford. 

STUD'LAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  in  the 
Island  of  Purbeck,  5 miles  E.N.E.  of  Corfecastle,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Poole  Harbor.  Studland  Bay,  on  its  E.  side,  is 
a fair  anchorage;  and  near  it  is  Brownsea  Island,  with  a 
castle,  defending  the  entrance  of  Poole  Harbor.  On  Stud- 
land  Common  are  some  curious  Druidic  remains. 

STUD'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

STUIILI.NGEN,  (Stiihlingen,)  stuMing-en,a  townof  Baden, 
10  miles  N.W.  of  SchatThausen.  Pop.  593. 

STUIILWEISSEN BURG.  stooldii'.sen-boORG'  (or-bUrg.)  a 
town  of  West  Hungary,  capital  of  a county,  in  a marshy 
tract.  16  miles  N.E.  of  Lake  Balatony.  Pop.  21.000.  It  has 
some  hand.some  buildings,  including  the  bishop’s  palace  and 
offices,  county  hall,  the  Marienkirche.  in  which  14  kings  of 
Hungary  were  buried;  a gymna.sium  other  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  a military  academy,  Magyar  theatre,  manufactures 
of  flannels  and  leather,  a trade  in  wine,  and  large  cattle 
markets. 

STUHM,  stoom,  a town  of  West  Prussia,  13  miles  N.N.E. 
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of  Marienwerder,  between  two  lakes.  Pop.  1250.  1.  has  an 
old  castle.  Here  Gustavus  Adolphus  defeated  ttu  Poleo 
in  1630. 

STUKA,  a town  of  Morocco.  See  Stooka. 

STUKELEY,  (stukGee,)  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Huntingdon. 

STUKELEY,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Huntingdon 

STUKE/LEY,  a seaport  of  British  Ainerica,  at  the  entrance 
of  Morel  River  into  St.  Peter’s  Bay,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  county  of  King’s,  in  lat.  46°  26'  N.,  Ion.  62° 
47'  W. 

STUMP  BRIDGE,  a po.st-village  of  M.adison  co..  Mississippi. 

STUMP  GROUND,  a small  village  of  Onslow  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

STUMPS'TOWN,  a village  of  Bethel  township,  Lebanon 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Elizabeth  Creek,  35  miles  N.W.  of 
Reading,  has  about  80  houses. 

STURA,  stooh'i,  (anc.  Stu/ra.)  a river  of  North  Italy,  iu 
Piedmont,  divisinn  of  Turin,  after  a S.E.  course  of  35  miles, 
joins  the  Po  3 miles  N.  of  Turin. 

STURA,  a river  of  North  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  flows  for  70 
miles  N.E.,  and  joins  the  Tanaro  on  the  left,  near  Cherasco. 

STUR'BRIDGE,  a hamlet  of  England,  co..  and  1^  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Cambridge.  A large  fair  is  held  during  a fortnight 
from  September  28th,  annually. 

STUICBRIDGE,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Worcester 
co..  Mas.sachusetts,  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Boston.  It  has  .some 
manufactures  of  carriages,  cotton  goods,  and  other  articles. 
Pop.  2291. 

STURGE,  sttirj,  an  island  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  the 
easternmost  of  the  five  which  compose  the  Balleny  group, 
in  lat.  66°  44'  S.,  Ion.  163°  11'  W.  It  is  very  elevated,  the 
highest  peak  being  about  5000  feet. 

STURGEON,  stur(jon,  a lake  of  British  North  America,  27 
miles  long  by  6 miles  broad,  connected  with  Pine  Island 
Lake  by  the  river  Saskatchewan,  iu  lat.  54°  N.,  Ion.  102'  W. 
It  receives  Sturgeon  River,  a rapid  stream.  30  miles  loi  g. 

STURGEON  BAY,  an  inlet  on  the  E.  side  of  Green  ,6ay, 
Lake  and  State  of  Michigan. 

STUR'GEONVILLE,  a posbvillage  of  Brunswick  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. about  60  miles  S.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

STUIGGES  RAPIDS,  a village  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa, 
on  Wapsipinicon  River,  80  miles  N.N.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

STURGIS,  stur'jis,  a thriving  post-village  and  to wt  ship 
of  St.  Joseph  CO.,  Michigan,  on  the  Michigan  Southern  ilaib 
road,  115  miles  W.  of  Monroe.  The  village  is  situated  on  a 
fertile  prairie  of  its  own  name.  It  has  a national  bank,  a 
steam  flouring-mill,  a furnace,  and  other  establishments. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  1020;  of  the  village,  about  700. 

STURDIER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

STUR'MINSTER-MAR/SHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Dorset. 

STUR/MINSTER  NEWtTON  CASTLE,  a market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  on  the  Stour,  8 miles  S W. 
of  Shaftesbury.  Pop.  of  the  parish  iu  1851,  1916.  It  has 
some  manufactures  of  baize. 

STUR'RY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the  Stour, 
here  crossed  by  a handsome  bridge,  and  on  a branch  of  the 
South-eastern  Railway,  2^  miles  N.E.  of  Canterbury. 

STUR/STON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

STURSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

STURSTON,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Derby.  1 mile  E 
of  Ashbourne.  Pop.  664. 

STURT,  a county  of  South  Australia,  bounded  on  the  E, 
by  Murray  River,  and  S.  by  Lake  Alexandriua. 

STURT,  a mountain  of  New  South  Wales,  iu  the  Darlinf;- 
downs. 

STURT  MOUN'TAIN,  in  South  Australia,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous summit  of  the  Gawler  range,  W.  of  Spencer  Gulf. 
Lat.  32°  45'  S.,  Ion.  135°  30'  E. 

STURTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

STURTON,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  on 
the  Lincoln  Railway,  5^  miles  N.N.W.  of  llorncastle. 

STURT  RIV'ER,  South  Australia,  enter.s  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Vincent  at  Glenelg,  6 miles  S.AV.  of  Adelaide. 

gTUT'f'GART  or  STUT^GARD,  (Ger.  pron.  stCot'gaRt,)  the 
capital  city  of  Wurtemberg.  Germany,  on  the  Nesenbach.  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Neckar,  I5  miles  from  l*t  mouth  in  that 
river,  38  miles  E.S.E.  of  Carlsruhe.  Lat.  ol  the  cathedral, 
48°  46'  36"  N.,  Ion.  9°  10'  52"  E.  Pop.  (1861)  56,103.  Mean 
temperature  of  the  year,  49°-4 ; winter,  33°-2;  summer,  64°-9 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  vineyards, 
and  is  entered  by  an  avenue  of  poplars.  It  is  mo.stly  well 
built,  and  has  some  broad  and  handsome  stieets  and  fine 
squares,  in  one  of  which  is  the  royal  palace,  a freestone  edi- 
fice, op  ming  on  one  side  into  a fine  park.  This  palace  con- 
tains many  good  Flemish  paintings  and  sculptures  by  Dan- 
neker  and  Canova.  The  old  palace,  and  the  theatre  in  the 
same  .square,  a Gothic  church,  with  tombs  of  the  dukes  of 
Wiirtemberg,  the  palace  of  the  princes,  parliament-house, 
city-hall,  chancery  court,  barracks,  post-office,  gymnasium, 
city  schools,  large  hospital,  work-house,  royal  stud-house, 
stables,  and  riding-school,  are  the  other  principal  edifices; 
and  here  is  a public  library  containing  200.000  volumes  and 
1800  manuscripts ; also  a museum  of  natural  history,  with 
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a remarkable  series  of  fossils,  ro3’’al  cabinets  of  coins  and 
medals,  with  17,0^0  coins,  anticiuities.  and  maps;  the  royal 
library  of  50,000  volumes,  and  many  private  libraries.  It  is 
connected  by  railways  with  Heilbronn  on  the  N.,  and  Geis- 
lingen  on  the  S.  Printing  and  book-binding  form  the  chief 
branches  of  its  industry,  and  Cotta’s  printing  establishment 
is  one  of  the  largest  on  the  Continent.  It  has  some  manu- 
factures of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  jewelryj  mathematical 
and  musical  instruments,  perfumery,  gloves,  and  carpets, 
with  breweries  and  vinegar-works.  In  its  vicinity  some 
good  effervescing  wine  is  made;  and  near  it  is  Cannstadt,  a 
favorite  watering-place,  and  the  solitude  where  Schiller  was 
educated.  Stuttgart  is  of  ancient  date,  and  owes  its  name 
to  a castle  Avhich  exLsted  before  1080.  In  1119  it  obtained 
corporate  rights  from  Rudolf,  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  in 
1.320  became  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Wiirtemberg.  It 
was  much  extended  and  impro\ed  about  1-149,  and  has  since, 
with  only  a short  interval,  been  the  capital. 

STUTTKSBURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

STUT'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

STUT'TON-with-IIA'ZLEWOOD,  a township  of  England. 
CO.  of  York,  West  Riding,  parish,  and  H miles  S.W.  of  Tad- 
caster,  on  a branch  of  the  York  and  North  Midland  Rail- 
way. 

STUTZAITZA.  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Kapatov.^. 

STUYVESANT,  sti'ves-ant.  a post-village  and  township  of 
Columbia  co..  New  York,  on  iludson  River,  and  on  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  18  miles  S.  of  Albany.  The  village 
was  formerly  called  Kinderhook  Landing.  Pop.  2366. 

STUYVESANT  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co., 
New  Y’'ork,  on  Kinderhook  Creek,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Al- 
bany. It  contains  several  mills. 

STYR,  steer,  a river  of  Austrian  and  Russian  Poland,  in 
Galicia,  and  in  Volhynia  and  Minsk,  after  a N.  course  of  200 
miles,  joins  the  Pripets  22  miles  E.  of  Pinsk. 

STYRIA  or  STIRIA.  stir'e-a,  (Ger.  Nl'ez/<;rmar/r,stT'er-maRk'; 
Fr.  Styrie,  stee'ree^  anciently  a part  of  NorHcum,)  a province 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  with  the  title  of  duchy,  l^tween  lat. 
15°  54'  and  47°  50'  N.,  and  Ion.  13°  30'  and  16P  25'  FI.,  having 
on  the  E.  Hungary,  S.  Illyria  and  Croatia,  and  N.  and  M' .Upper 
Austria.  Area,  8658  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1857,  1,056,773, 
mainly  of  German  descent.  It  chiefly  consists  of  the  valley 
or  basin  of  the  Mur,  with  portions  of  those  of  the  Brave  and 
Save  in  the  S..  and  the  Enns  in  the  N.W..  which  valley  is 
separated  from  that  of  the  Mur  by  the  Noric  Alps.  The 
highest  point  of  these,  the  Hochschwab,  is  upwards  of  7600 
feet  in  elevation.  The  Styrian  .Alps.  S.  of  the  Alur,  rise  in  the 
Eisenhut  to  7656  feet  in  height,  and  a branch  of  the  Carnic 
Alps  separate  the  Brave  and  Save.  The  surface  is  almost 
wholly  mountainous,  except  in  the  S.E.,  where  are  .some 
plains  on  which  corn,  fruit,  tobacco.  &c.  are  raised;  elsewhere, 
pas  toral  or  mining  industry  chiefly  occupj’'  the  population. 
The  corn  rai.sed  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption.  The 
chief  crops  are  wheat,  maize,  pulse,  fruits,  hemp,  and  flax. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  extensively  reared.  .Mining  is  the  chief 
branch  of  industry.  The  average  annual  produce  of  iron  is 
516,136  hundredweight ; copper,  1047  hundredweight;  salt, 
160.000  hundredweight;  alum,  4145  hundredweight;  coal, 
404.986  hundredweight;  with  small  quantities  of  lead,  silver, 
gold,  zinc,  and  vitriol;  marble  and  building  stones  are  abun- 
dant. and  the  country  contains  many  medicinal  springs.  The 
manufactures  are  insignificant,  and  the  trade  limited.  The 
conveyance  of  goods  employ's  many  of  the  population,  the  pro- 
vince lying  in  the  high  route  between  .Austria  and  the  Adri- 
atic, and  it  is  now  traversed  by  the  railway  from  A'ienna  to 
Triest.  It  is  divided  into  the  circles  of  Gratz,  (the  capital.) 
and  .Marburg.  Cilley.  .ludenburg.  and  Briick,  its  other  chief 
towns.  Nearly  all  its  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics. 
Griitz  has  a university.  Styria  was  erected  into  a margra- 
viate  by  Charlemagne ; it  has  belonged  to  Austria  since  1192. 
.Adj.  and  inhab.  Styrian,  stn-te-an. 

STYK'RUP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

SUABIA.  See  Swabia. 

SUAKIN,  swd'kin,  or  SU.AKEM,  soo-d^kem,  a seaport  town 
of  the  Red  Sea.  on  an  island  off  its  AV.  coast,  in  lat.  19°  7' 
N..  Ion.  37°  20'  E.  Pop.  8000.  (?)  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
and  is  a station  for  pilgrims  passing  to  and  from  Arabia. 

SUAPA.  See  Su.ata. 

SUAPURE,  swd-poo'rd,  or  SIA'APURE,  se-vd-pooh'A,  a river 
of  A'enezuela,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Parima,  near  lat.  6°  S.,  flows 
W.N-.VV.,  and  joins  the  Orinoco  on  the  right,  after  a course 
of  about  100  mile.s. 

SUATA,  swMd,  or  SU.APA.  swd'pd,  a town  of  New  Gr.a- 
nada,  province  of  Socorro,  about  80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pam- 
plona. It  consists  of  about  1000  houses. 

SUBATIIOO  or  SUUII.ATOO,  soo'bd-too',  a town  of  North- 
west Hindostan,  capital  of  one  of  the  protected  state.s,  be- 
tween the  Sutlej  and  .Tumna,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Belaspoor. 
Pop.,  with  Sewah  and  Burowlee.  5535. 

SUBBERMUTTY.  sQb'er  mQtffee,  written  also  SUBBER- 
VIATTEE  and  SAUBBER'MUTTEE,  a river  of  We.st  Hindos- 
can,  rises  in  the  Odeypoor  dominions,  flows  S.W.  past  Ahmed- 
nugger  and  Ahmedabad.  and  enters  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay  by  a wide  mouth,  15  miles  W.  of  Cambay.  Total 
course,  200  mil&s 
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SUBBIANO,  soob-be-d'no,  a village  of  Tuscany,  on  the 
Arno.  34  miles  E.S.E.  of  Florence.  Pop.  3020. 

SUBBULGHUR,  sQb-bQl-gur/,  a town  of  Hindostan.  78 
miles  S.W.  of  Agra. 

SUBBULGHUR,  a town  of  Hindostan,  in  tn..  AritisL 
Upper  I’rovinces,  district  of  Moradabad,  18  .niles  S.  of 
Hurd  war. 

SUBII.ATOO,  a hill-fort  of  Hindostan.  See  Subatroo. 

SUBIACO,  soo-be-3'ko,  (anc.  Suhlufquenm.)  a town  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  comarca.  and  31  miles  E. 
of  Rome,  on  the  Teverone.  Pop.  5840.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated,  and  has  a castle,  long  a summer  residence  of  the 
popes;  a famous  monastery,  founded  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  remains  of  a villa  of  Nero. 

SUBLETTE’S  (shb/)6ts)  LAKE,  in  the  W.  part  of  Missouri 
Territory,  in  lat.  about  43°  30'  N.,  Ion.  110°  AV.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 

SUBLETT’S  TAA’ERN,  a post-office  of  Powhatan  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

SUBLTG'NA.  a post-office  of  Chattooga  co.,  Georgia. 

SUBLIAIGTY,  a post  office  of  Marion  co.,  Oregon. 

SUB  RO'SA.  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  Arkansas. 

SUBROY,  sub'roy',  a town  of  AVest  Hindostan,  province 
ofCutch.  22  miles  N.AV.  of  Mandavee. 

SUBTIAA'A,  soob-te-d/vd,  a town  of  Central  America,  .state 
of  Nicaragua,  on  a small  lake  near  the  Pacific,  40  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Leon.  Pop.  5000. 

SUBUNREEKA.  See  Soobunrekha. 

SUBZ,  a town  of  Central  Asia.  See  Shehr-e-Soobz. 

SUBZAAVUR,  sub-za-wur'.  a decayed  town  and  fort  of 
West  Afghanistan,  on  a river,  110  miles  S.  of  Herat;  lat.  33° 
20'  N..  Ion.  62°  10'  E. 

SUBZOAV.  See  Soobtsov. 

SUBZULCOTE.  sub'zul-kot',  the  N.  frontier  townof  Sinde, 
60  miles  N.E.  of  Bukkur;  lat.  28°  13'  N.,  Ion.  69°  42'  E. 
Pop.  5000. 

SUBZAVAR,  a town  of  North  Prussia.  See  S.abz  awar. 

SUCCABANA,  suk-kd-dd'na,  written  also  SOEKABANA, 
a maritime  town  on  the  AA’.  coast  of  Borneo,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Simpang  River;  lat.  1°  20'  S.  The  exports  comprise 
opium,  camphor,  salt,  diamonds,  gold-du.st.  and  tin. 

SUCCESS',  a post-township  of  Coos  co.,  New  Hampshire, 
115  miles  N.E.  of  Concord. 

SUCCESS,  a post-office  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York. 

SUefi,  sii'sV,  a village  of  France,  dep;u  tment  of  Loire-In- 
ferieure.  on  the  Erdre,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  2119. 

SUCHEAV.  See  Soo-chow-foo. 

SUCIIILTEPEC,  soo-cheel-tA-p?k',  a town  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, state  of  Guatemala,  capital  of  a department,  75  miles 
AV.  of  New  Guatemala,  on  the  river  Suchiltepec.  which 
enters  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  near  a volcano  of  the  same 
name.  Indigo  and  cochineal  are  cultivated  in  its  vicinity. 

SUCHONA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Sookhona. 

SUCHTELN.  (Suchtlen.)  suK't^ln,  a village  of  Rhenish 
Prussia.  19  miles  AA’.N.AV.  of  Busseldorf  on  a canal.  Pop.  1840. 

SUCK,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  flows  mostly  S., 
and  joins  the  Shannon  at  Shannon  Bridge. 

SUCKASUN'NY.  a post-village  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  22  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Trenton:  contains  a church. 

SUCKERNOCH'FIE  (called  also  TUG  A LOO)  CREEK  rises 
near  the  AA’.  border  of  Noxubee  co..  in  Mississippi,  and,  flow- 
ing S.E.  into  Alabama,  falls  into  theTombigbee  at  Moscow. 
It  is  navigable  by  small  boats  about  35  miles. 

SUCK' LEY,  a narish  of  England,  co.  of  AA'orcester. 

SUCRE,  soo'ki'A,  one  of  the  names  of  the  capital  of  Bolivia, 
(see  Chuquisaca.)  Lieut.  Gibbon  is  the  only  authority,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  that  calls  this  city  Sucre  : he  says  it  has  also 
received  the  names  I.a  Plata  and  Chuqui  Chaca.  or  Chuqui- 
saca. He  invariably  calls  the  department  Chuquisaca. 

SUCRO..  See  Cullera. 

SUCURTU,  soo-koo-re-oot,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the 
Serra  de  lti(iueira.  province  of  Alatto  Grosso,  and  joins  the 
ParanA  on  the  right,  8 miles  below  the  junction  of  theTiete. 

SUCY-FIN-BRIE,  sU'see'-6N“-bree.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-Oi.se,arrondiss6ment  ofCorheil.  P.  1175. 

SUeZAAVA,  soo-chA'wa.  or  SUTSCHAAVA.  a river  of  Aus- 
tria, rises  in  the  province  of  Bukowina.  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Galicia  and  Moldavia,  and  joins  the 
Sereth  after  a course  of  about  100  miles. 

SUeZAAVA,  SUeZAVA,  soo-chA'vd.  or  SUTSCHAAVA, 
(anc.  Sucidava.)  a fortified  town  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in 
Bukowina,  near  the  Suezawa,  on  the  frontier  of  .Moldavia,  34 
miles  E.N.Fl.  of  Kimpolung.  Pop.  4812.  It  has  several  Greek 
and  Armenian  churches,  a synagogue,  and  a high  school. 

SUBA,  sootdA,  or  SAA'IB,  swid.  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the 
S.  of  the  government  of  Olonets,  and,  flowing  S.Fl.,  joins  the 
Skeksna  below  Cherepovetz.  Total  course,  about  140  miles. 

SUBaK.  See  Soodak. 

SUB-AMERIKA.  (South  America.)  See  page  73. 

SUDAN.  See  Soodaw. 

SUB'BORNE,  a pari,sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SUB'BOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

SUB'BROOK,  a parish  of  Flngland.  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SUDBURY,  sM'b^r-e.  a borough-town  of  England,  cos.  of 
Suffolk  and  Essex,  on  the  Stour,  19  miles  W.  of  1 pswich.  Pop 
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of  til  a boroui^h  in  1851,  6043.  The  town,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  river,  is  neat,  clean,  well  built,  and  has  3 parishes  and 
parish  churches,  a handsome  town-hall,  a grammar  school, 
an  important  manufacture  of  silks  and  buntings,  an  export 
trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  imports  of  coai. 

^sUDBUHY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

SUD'BUKY,  a post-township  of  Rutland  co.,  Vermont,  45 
miles  S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  696. 

SUDM5URY,  a post-village  and  township  of  ^Middlesex  co., 
Massachusetts,  20  miles  VV.  by  N.  of  Boston.  The  township 
has  Sudburj'  River  on  the  E.,  and  Asabet  River  on  the 
N.W.  and  N..  \’hich  streams  unite  to  form  Concord  River. 
On  Asabet  River  is  the  village  of  Asabet,  which  has  a 
carpet  factory  moved  by  water-power,  and  is  the  terminus 
of  a branch  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  Factory  Pond  fur- 
nishes annually  about  40.000  tons  of  ice.  A beautiful  gra- 
nite monument  was  erected,  in  1853,  over  the  remains  of 
Captain  Samuel  Wadsworth  and  his  brave  associates,  who 
fell  in  King  I’hilip’s  War  at  Sudbury,  April  IS,  1676;  two- 
thiixls  at  least  of  those  engaged  were  slain.  The  monument 
is  situated  a little  N.  of  Mill  Village,  near  the  spot  where 
the  action  took  place,  and  directly  over  the  remains  of  the 
dead.  Pop.  1691. 

SUDBURY  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Middlesex  co..  in 
the  N.E.  part  of  Massachusetts,  unites  with  the  A.sabet  to 
form  Concord  River  at  Concord. 

SUDE'LEY^  MAX'OR.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester, 1 mile  S.E.  of  Winchcombe.  The  church  is  in  ruins. 
Queen  Catherine  Parr  is  buried  here.  It  has  also  the  ruins 
of  a castle. 

SUDERMANIA,  an  old  province  of  Sweden.  See  Soder- 
M-\NNL.A.ND. 

SUDEROE,  sootder-5  or  sooMer-d'eh,  almost  soo'der-ilh'- 
yeh.  one  of  the  Faroe  Islands. 

SUDETEX-GEBIRGE.  sooMeh-ten-gheh-beeR/gheh,  or  SU- 
DETGC  MOUXTAIXS,  '(anc.  d/-n7cs.)  a mountain 

range  of  Germany,  comprising  the  Fichtel-gebirge,  Erz- 
gebirge. and  Riesen-gebirge;  they  encircle  Bohemia,  being 
connected  on  the  E.  with  the  Carpathians,  and  on  the  W. 
with  the  mountains  of  Franconia. 

SUD.JUR,  a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Sedjoor. 

SUDtLERSVlLLE,  a post-village  of  Queen  Anne  co.,  Mary- 
land. 55  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Annapolis. 

SUD'IST.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Soodost. 

SUDS1I.4.,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Sooj.v. 

SUDUD,  soo'dud'.  (probably  the  Zadud  of  Scripture,)  a 
lai'ge  village  of  Syria,  pashalic  of  Damascus,  and  E.  of  the 
route  from  that  city  to  Horns,  (Emesa.) 

SUDUK,  soo'duk^t?)  a river  of  Beloochistan,  rises  near  lat. 
26°  X.,  Ion.  63°  22'  E..  and,  after  a S.  course  of  140  miles, 
enters  the  Indian  Ocean  60  miles  N.W.  of  Arubah. 

SU  E.  soo'A,  an  island  of  Torres  Strait,  one  of  “ The  Sisters,” 
N.X.E.  of  Cape  York:  lat.  10°  12'  S..  Ion.  142°  52'  E.  At  the 
W.  end  of  the  island  is  a native  village. 

SU  ECA,  sw.VkS.  a town  of  Sp.ain,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Valencia, 
on  the  .1  ucar.  near  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean.  P.  8862. 

SUECIA.  SUECO,  SUliDE  and  SUEDIA.  See  Sweden. 

SUEDIAH.  sw;\Me-a.  (anc.  Sel'f’u'cia.)  a port  of  Asiatic 
Turkev.  pashalic  of  .\leppo,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Antioch. 

^iUEDOlS.  See  Sweden. 

SUEROS,  swcVroce,  a village  of  Spain,  province  of  Leon, 
listrict  of  Astorga.  Pop.  1084. 

SUESSA  AURUNCA.  See  Sess.v. 

SUESSOXES  or  SUESSIOXES.  See  Soissons. 

SUEVRES,  sLi'^v’r^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Loir-eUCher.  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Loir,  on  the  railway 
to  Orleans  and  Tours,  8 miles  X.E.  of  Blois.  Pop.  1957. 

SUEZ,  soo'^z,  written  also  SOUEZ  and  SOUEYS,  (Arab, 
pron.  soo-Sztorsoo-aizt;  anc.  ClmpaHris  or  Ardn'oe.)  a frontier 
seaport  town  of  Egypt,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  (an 
arm  of  the  Red  Sea,)  76  miles  E.  of  Cairo.  Lat.  29°  58'  6"  N.. 
Ion.  32°  34'  2"  E.  Stationary  inhabitants,  from  1500  to  2000. 
It  is  a station  for  numerous  caravans  and  travellers.  It  is  a 
wretched  town,  with  houses  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  unpaved 
streets,  having  about  a dozen  mosques,  a Greek  church, 
a custom-house.  &c.;  the  whole  enclosed  by  a wall  mount- 
ing a few  cannon,  and  surrounded  by  entrenchments.  'Ihe 
country  around  it  is  a perfect  desert,  and  all  provisions  and 
water  are  brought  to  it  from  great  distances.  Its  port  will 
not  receive  boats  of  more  than  60  tons,  and  steamers  must 
moor  2 miles  from  the  town.  From  its  position  on  the  high 
road  between  Egypt  and  the  East,  Suez  has  always  been  a 
place  of  extensive  transit  trade:  and  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  overland  route  to  India,  it  has  become  the  re- 
sidence of  many  merchants  and  agents.  A railway  recently 
constructed  from  Alexandria  to  Carlo,  is  to  he  extended  to 
Suez.  Immediately  N.  of  the  town  is  Koizim,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Clyxma. 

SUEZ.  GULF  OF.  the  W.  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  after  its 
bifurcation  in  lat.  28°  X.,  whence  it  extends  X.W.  to  lat.  30° 
N-  Length,  200  miles;  average  breadth.  30  miles.  Shore.s 
le-iert,  and  alternately  present  arid  plains  and  rocky  head- 
lands. 'Two  miles  from  its  head,  it  is  supposed  by  some 
that  the  Israelites  ’rossed  the  bed  of  the  sea  during  their 
Mcodus  from  EgypL 
1952 
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SUEZ,  ISTHMUS  OF,  the  neck  of  land  connecting  Asia 
and  .Africa,  having  S.  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  N.  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Breadth,  72  miles.  The  surface  consists  mostly  cf 
moving  sands,  interspersed  with  some  rocky  elevations,  .salt 
marshes,  (the  ancient  crocodile  lakes,)  and  land  fertilized  by 
inundations  of  the  Nile.  On  it  are  traces  of  the  ancient  canal 
connecting  the  Red  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  See  Red  Se.\. 

SUFFEED  KOH  or  SUFEID  KOII,  suffeed/  kO,  (the 
“white  mountain,”)  in  Afghanistan,  100  miles  S.  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  bounds  the  valley  of  Cabool  on  the  S.,  ex' 
tending  from  W.  to  E.  near  35°  50'  S.  lat..  and  between  Ion 
69°  36'  and  71°  16'  E.  It  has  three  parallel  ranges,  the  two 
lower  covered  with  pine  woods,  the  loftiest  steep  and  rocky, 
rising  in  one  part  to  14,200  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with 
perpetual  snow. 

SUFFEDUX,  shf'fee-dun',  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  district  of  Delhi,  18  miles  W.  of  Paniput. 

SU  FFEID  RUD,  a river  of  Persia.  See  Sefeed  Rood. 

SUF^FERX’S,  a post-village  of  Rockland  co..  New  York, 
on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  at  the  junction  with 
the  Piermont  Branch  of  the  same  railroad,  32  miles  from 
New  York.  Here  is  an  important  railroad  station  at  the 
entrance  of  a mountain  pass. 

SUFHTELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SUF^F'IELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hartford  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  16 
miles  N.  of  Hartford.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Connecticut 
Literai-y  Institution,  founded  by  the  Baptists.  The  town- 
ship has  some  manufoctures  of  carriages,  paper,  to*bacco, 
<KC.  Here  is  a national  bank.  Pop.  3260. 

SUFF'IELD,  a post-township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  Portage  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1412. 

SUFFLEX.  See  Socfflenheim. 

SUFFOLK,  .sufTok,  a maritime  county  of  England,  having 
E.  the  North  Sea:  N.,  Norfolk:  W.,  Cambridgeshire;  and  S., 
Essex.  Area,  1481  siiuare  miles,  or  947,849  acres,  of  whii:h 
about  820.000  are  under  culture.  Pop.  in  1851.  337,215.  The 
Ouse  and  Waveney  Rivers  form  the  N.  boundary;  the  S. 
limit  is  formed  by  the  Stour,  which,  with  the  Orwell,  ex- 
pands into  an  estuary  near  the  sea.  'The  surface  is  mostly 
level,  and  very  well  tilled.  In  the  N.W.  is  a tract  of  hilly 
and  poor  .soil.  Wheat,  harjey,  beans,  oats,  turnips,  and 
hemp  are  the  principal  crops;  some  hops  are  raised;  dairy 
husbandry  is  important,  and  butter  is  a chief  product. 
The  stock  of  sht^p  is  estimated  at  500.000.  Stays  are  ma- 
nutactured  in  large  numbers  at  Ipswich.  Wool  mauutac- 
tures,  formerly  important,  have  declined,  but  some  silk 
stuffs  are  made  at  Hadleigh  and  Gleuisford.  and  gun-flints 
at  Brandon.  The  rivers  are  mostly  navigable,  and  the 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Stowmarket  Canal.  Lowestoft 
and  Norwich  Navigation,  and  branches  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway.  Suffolk  is  in  the  E.  circuit,  and  chiefly 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  As.sizes  are  held  at  Bury-St.- 
Edmund's  and  Ipswich;  besides  which  boroughs,  it  con- 
tains Eye  and  Sudbury,  and  the  market-towns  of  Wood- 
bridge,  Framlingham,  Mildenhall.  Brandon,  Lavenham, 
Stowmarket,  Saxmundham,  &c.,  with  Orford.  Aldborough, 
Southwold,  and  Lowestoft  on  the  coast.  The  county  also 
contains  the  remains  of  Dunwieh,  the  ancient  capital  of  East 
Anglia,  but  which  has  been  mostly  engulfed  in  the  sea.  It 
sends  11  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  4 are 
for  the  county. 

SUF^FOLK,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Massachusetts,  has 
an  area  of  about  15  square  miles,  being  the  smallest  county 
in  the  state.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  It  comprises  only  4 townships,  viz.  Boston,  Chel- 
sea, North  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop;  but  on  account  of  its 
containing  the  chief  city  of  New  England,  (Boston.)  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  county  in  the  state.  In 
1850  there  were  47  machine-shops,  3 ship-yards,  10  ship- 
joining, 14  ship-smithing,  and  15  shipwright  establishments, 
12  brass  foundries,  8 iron  foundries,  1 rolling  mill.  8 type 
and  stereotype  foundries.  9 distilleries,  6 breweries,  33  book 
binderies,  30  manufactories  of  stoves  and  ranges.  4 of  lamps, 
20  of  trunks,  35  of  saddles  and  harness,  18  of  coaches,  78  of 
cabinet-ware,  156  of  clothing.  90  of  boots  and  shoes.  3 silver- 
plating.  and  194  carpenter  estiiblishments,  3 glass-works,  9 
upholsterers.  23  curriers,  5 manufactories  of  chemicals,  6 of 
whale-oil,  and  23  of  pianofortes.  'This  county  is  traversed 
by  railroads,  radiating  from  Boston,  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion. Organized  in  1643 — then  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
present  county  of  Norfolk,  and  a small  part  of  Plymouth, 
and  named  from  Suffolk,  a county  in  England.  Capital, 
Boston.  Pop.  192,700. 

SUFFOLK,  the  easternmost  county  of  New  York,  has  an 
area  of  about  950  square  miles.  It  forms  the  E.  extremity 
of  Long  Island,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Long  Island 
.Sound,  and  E,  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Irs  coast  is 
Indented  with  numerous  b.ays  and  inlets,  affording  excel 
lent  harbors,  and  great  advantages  for  navigation  and  for 
fisheries.  It  Is  drained  by  Peconic  River,  and  other  smaller 
streams,  which  afford  some  water-pow'er.  The  surfa'-e  in 
the  X.  part  is  hilly  and  uneven,  anl  along  the  sea-coas* 
nearly  level.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy;  that  bordering 
on  tlie  Sound  is  more  fertile  than  in  the  interior  and  S 
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portions.  The  Lon"  Island  Kailroad  passes  through  this 
county  Organized  in  l(i83.  Capital,  Kiverhead.  Pop.  43,275. 

SUFFOLK,  a post-village,  capital  of  Nansemond  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Nansemond  River,  and  on  the  Portsmouth 
and  Roanoke  Railroad.  85  miles  S.F.  of  Richmond.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels.  It  contains,  besides  the 
county  buildings,  4 churche.s,.  and  1 or  2 newspaper  offices. 
Founded  in  1742.  Pop.  1395. 

SUFFOLK  COURT-HOUSE.  New  York.  See  Riverhead. 

SUG.VR  (shdog^ar)  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the 
Susquehanna  near  Towanda. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Armstrong  co  , Pennsyl- 
vania. about  18  miles  E.N.Fl.  of  Butler.  Pop.  1101. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1022. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a small  village  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  ri.ses  in  Mecklenburg 
CO.,  and,  flowing  S.,  enters  Catawba  River  on  the  E.  border 
of  York  district.  South  Carolina.  Little  Sugar  Creek  unites 
with  it  near  the  boundary  of  these  states. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  through  Telfair  co. 
into  the  Little  Ocmulgee  River. 

SUG  AR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Telfair  co.,  Georgia. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  flows  into  Elk  River,  in 
Limestone  co.,  about  10  miles  N.AV.  of  Athens. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a post-oflice,  Claiborne  parish,  Louisiana. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  580. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Tennessee. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  flows  into  the  Portage  River,  in 
Ottawa  county. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  an  affluent  of  Tuscarawas  River,  Ohio, 
rises  in  Wayne  co.,  and  enters  the  Tuscarawas  at  Dover. 

SUGAR  Creek,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  9.32. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.1594. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  925. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Stark  co.,  Oliio.  Pop.  1800. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
1438. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2138. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  Indiana,  rises  in  Clinton  co.,  and  enters 
the  Wabash  from  the  E.,  about  3 miles  S.E.  of  Newport. 
Its  general  course  is  S.W,,  and'  its  whole  length  about  100 
miles. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  an  affluent  of  Blue  River, 
rises  in  Henry  county,  and  falls  into  the  river  about  a mile 
below  Edinburg. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop. -719. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hancock 
CO.,  Indiana,  about  15  miles  E.  by  S of  Indianapolis.  Pop.1646. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  828. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township,  Parke  CO.,  Indiana.  Pop.  720. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  ofShelby  CO.,  Indiana.  P.981. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Vigo  CO.,  Indiana.  P.1528. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Illinois,  falls 
into  Salt  Creek.  Another  little  stream  of  this  name  ftills 
into  the  Sangamon  a few  miles  E.  of  Springfield. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  William.son  co.,  Illinois. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Randolph  co.,  Missouri. 
Pop.  1713. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a small  post-village  and  township  of 
Walworth  co.,  Wisconsin,  41  miles  W.S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

SUGAR  GROVE,  a thriving  post-village  and  town.ship  of 
Warren  co.,  Pennsylvania,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Warren.  The 
village  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  several  stores.  Pop. 
of  the  township,  1646. 

SUGAR  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Pendleton  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

SUGAR  GROVE,  a post-office,  Watauga  co..  North  Carolina. 

SUGAR  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Butler  co..  Kentucky. 

SUGAR  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Hocking  Valley  Canal. 

SUGAR  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana. 

SUGAR  GROVE,  a po.st-town.ship  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  969. 

SUGAR  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa, 
about  70  miles  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

SUGAR  HILL,  a post-office  ofGrafton  co.,New  Hampshire. 

SUGAR  HILL,  a post-office,  McDowell  co..  North  Carolina. 

SUGAR  HILL,  post-office,  Marion  district.  South  Carolina. 

SUGAR  HILL,  a post-office  of  Hall  co.,  Georgia. 

SUG. A R HILL,  a post-office  of  I’anola  co.,  Texas. 

SUGAR  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Craw  ford  CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

SUG.\RLOAF,  sh6dgtar-16f.  a post-village  of  Orange  co.. 
New  York,  about  50  miles  N.N.W.  of  New  York  City. 

SUGAULOAF,  a village  and  township  in  the  N.E.  extre- 
mity of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsyl  v.ania. 

SUG.\RL0AF,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1303. 

SUGAULOAF,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Arkansas. 

SUGAULOAF,  a township,  Crawford  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

SUGAULO.\F,  a tow'nship  of  Marion  co..  Arkan.sas. 

SUQARLOAF,  a post-office  of  Sebastian  co.,  Arkansas. 
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SUGARLOAF,  a township  of  Van  Buren  v-i.  Arkansas. 
Pop.  260. 

SUGAR  PLANT,  a post-office  of  Barren  co..  K^R.tu’ky, 

SUG,\U  UIVEU,  of  Sullivan  co..  New  Hampshire,  forms 
the  outlet  of  Sunapee  Hike,  and  falls  into  the  Comecxicut 
River. 

SUGAR  RIVER,  of  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Dane  county,  ano 
flowing  in  a S.E.  direction  through  Green  county,  passes 
into  Illinois,  and  enters  the  Pekatouica  about  7 miles  from 
its  mouth. 

SUGAR  RUN,  a small  post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn- 
syi  r.vnia. 

SUGAR  RUN.  a po.st-office  of  Wetzel  co.,  W.  AMrginia. 

SUG  ,\UT01VN,  shdogtar-tdwu,  a post-village  ofCattaraugus 
CO..  New  York. 

SUG.ARTOWN,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania 
79  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ilarri.sburg. 

SUGAR  TREE,  a post-office  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Virgini.a. 

SUGARTREE  RIDGE,  a small  post-village  of  Highlane 
co..  Ohio,  10  miles  S.  of  Hillsborough. 

SUG.AR  VAI/LEY,  a post-office,  Clinton  co.,  Penn.sylvania 

SUGAR  A^ALLEY,  a post-office  of  Murray  co..  Georgia. 

SUG.AR  A'ALLEY,  a post-village  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio,  100 
miles  W.  of  Columbus. 

SUGGS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Alabama,  IIG 
miles  S.AV.  of  Montgomery. 

SUGHEUD,  a town  of  A.siatic  Turkey.  See  Shugshot. 

SUGHONA.  See  SooKHONA. 

SUGHRA,  soog'r^,  a seaport  town  of  South-east  Arabia 
with  a fort,  in  lat.  13°  21'  30"  N.,  Ion.  45°  46'  E. 

SUGULMESSA.  See  Segelmesa. 

SUIIL,  sool,  or  SUHLA,  soo^ld.  a town  of  Central  Ger- 
many, in  a detached  district  of  Prussian  Saxony.  -30  miles 
S.AV.  of  Erfurt.  Pop.  8005,  engaged  chiefly  in  iron  and  steel 
works,  and  in  manufactures  of  union  fabrics  and  chemical 
products. 

SUHLAU,  sooffilw,  a small  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  go 
vernment  of  Breslau,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Militsch.  Pop.  800. 

SUHR,  sooR.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargaii, 
2 miles  S.E.  of  Aarau.  Pop.  1423. 

SUICILLE.  See  Soviciele. 

SUIQO.  See  Switzereand. 

SUIGUTOI,  a mis.spelling  of  SURGUTOI.  See  Soorgoot. 

SUIKOW.  See  SooiKOw. 

SUI PPES.  sweep',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Marne, 
on  the  Suippes.  an  affluent  of  the  Aisne,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Chalons.  Pop.  in  1852,  2474. 

SUIR  or  SURE,  shure,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
ri.ses  in  the  Devil’s  Bit  Mountains,  flows  S..  through  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  and.  in  conjunction  with  the  Barrow, 
expands  into  the  estuary  of  Waterford  Harbor,  on  ^he  S. 
coast.  Total  course,  about  100  miles. 

SUIR  A,  a name  of  Mogadore.  See  Mog.adore. 

SUISCIO,  swee'sho,  or  SUISIO,  swee'se-o,  a village  of 
Northern  Italy,  7 miles  S.by  AV.  of  Ponte  San  Pietro,.on  the 
Adda.  Pop.  i007. 

SUISOON,  sooVsoon',  a creek  of  California,  falls  into  Sui- 
soon  Bay. 

SUISOON  or  SUISUN,  a bay  of  California,  E.  of  San  Pablo 
Bay,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Straits  of  Karquenas 
(or  Carquinez.)  Length,  15  miles;  greatest  breadth,  7 miles. 

SUISSE.  See  Switzereand. 

SUIZA,  SUIZO.  See  Switzerlan-d. 

SU.TAII  KAT,  a town  of  the  Punjab.  See  SHOOJnAR  An. 

SUJAR,  soo-iiaR'.  or  ZU.IAR.  thoo-HaR/.  a river  of  Spain, 
in  Estremadura,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Guadiana 
about  5 miles  E.  of  Don  Benito.  Total  course,  about  100  miles. 

SUKEL  SHUA’UKII.  See  Sook-ee-Shootookh. 

SUKHONA.  SeeSooKHONA. 

SUKKERTOPPEN.  a noted  headland  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Greenland,  in  lat.  65°  22'  N.,  Ion.  53°  5'  W.  It  gives  name 
to  the  district  which  it  overlooks. 

SUKKUR,  sttk'ktir',  a decayed  hut  picturesque  town  of 
Sinde,  on  the  IV.  bank  of  the  Indus,  immediately  opposite 
Roree.  Lat.  27°  44'  N.,  Ion.  68°  52'  E. 

SUKNA,  a town  of  Fezzan.  See  Sockx.a. 

SUKU-L-BASIR.  See  Sookoo-e-Baseer. 

SUKUM-KALEH,  a town  of  Abkasi.a.  See  SooKGOOM-KAEfi. 

SUKYT,  soo'kiP,  a small  town  of  the  Punjab,  in  the  Bri- 
tish .lullinder-doab,  between  the  Sutlej  and  Beas  Rivers. 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Belaspoor.  Lat.  31°  32'  N.,  Ion.  76°  52°  E. 
Around  it  are  numerous  forts  and  strongholds. 

SUL'ACOE  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  into  theCoo.sawattee 
a few  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  called  also  PiTie  Log  Creek 

SULEDAL,  soo'lAddP,  a parish,  river,  and  lake  of  Norway, 
stiff  of  Christiansand:  and  a village,  amt.  and  48  miles  N.E. 
of  Stavanger,  at  the  AV.  extremity  of  the  lake. 

SULEIMAN  EEY  A H or  SU  LEI  M AN  I Y A 1 1.  soo-H-md-nee'- 
yd  or  sul-d-md-nee'yd.  sometimes  written  SOULEIM.ANl  LII, 
a town  of  Turki.sh  Koordistan.  capital  of  a district,  73  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Kerkook.  It  comprises  1000  houses,  with  several 
khans,  and  a well-supplied  bazaar.  Its  vicinity  is  famed 
from  its  excellent  breed  of  horses. 

SULETAIAN  (soml.d-mdn')  AIOUNTAINS,  a range  in  East 
Afghanistan,  separating  Damaun  from  the  province  of  S(“ 
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westiJi,  Ac.,  and  extending  from  lat.  29°  to  33°  40'  N.,  Ion. 
70°  E.  Culminating  point,  the  Takhti-Suleiman,  (“throne 
of  Solomon”)  It  has  an  elevation  of  11, OHO  feet.  The  sides 
of  this  range  are  clothed  with  dense  forests,  and  it  nowhere 
reaches  the  snow  line. 

SULKN  (soo'len)  ISLANDS,  a group  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Norway,  stift,  and  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bergen. 

SULGEN,  sooEghgn,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
rhuraau.  on  the  Thur,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Bischofszell.  P.  1110. 

SULMRAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

SUI/IIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

SULIIAM'STEAD  AB'BOTS.  a parish,  England,  co.  Berks. 

SULIIAMSTE.\D  BANLVISTER,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
Ot  Berks. 

SULT,  SOULI,  soo'lee,  or  SULLT,  a strong  fortress  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Epirus,  on  the  river  Suli.  sanjak,  and  31  miles 
B.W.  o.f  Yanina,  celebrated  during  the  Greek  revolution. 

SULIMANA.  See  SooLiMANA. 

SULINA.  See  Soolina. 

SULITELMA,  a mountain  of  Norway.  See  Norway. 

SULKEA,  sul'ke-a,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  on  vhe  Hoogly  River,  opposite  Calcutta. 

SULtLINCTON,  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Sussex. 

SUL'LI  V 4.N,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, has  an  area  of  about  570  square  miles.  It  is  hounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Connecticut,  and  is  drained  by  the  Ashue- 
lot  and  other  smaller  streams.  It  contains  several  small 
ponds.  Sunapee  Lake  forms  part  of  its  E.  border.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  elevated,  with  occasional  mountain  ridges 
and  peaks,  of  waich  Croydon  Mountain  and  the  Sunapee 
Mountains  are  the  principal.  The  soil  is  fertile,  especially 
along  the  valleys  of  its  numerous  streams.  The  Connecticut 
River  is  navigable  for  boats  along  the  border  of  this  county. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Sullivan  Railroad.  Organized  in 
1827,  having  previously  formed  part  of  Cheshire  county. 
Capital,  Newport.  Pop.  19,041. 

SULLIVAN,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  New  York,  has 
an  area  of  about  890  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on 
the  S.E.  by  the  Shawangunk  River,  and  on  the  IV.  by  the 
Delaware,  which  separates  it  from  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
drained  by  Neversink,  Mongaup,  and  Beaverkill  Rivers,  and 
other  smaller  streams,  which  furnish  abundant  water-power. 
It  has  sevenal  small  lakes  or  ponds.  The  surface  is  generally 
uneven  and  mountainous,  although  the  valleys  are  some- 
times quite  extensive.  The  soil  along  the  streams  is  fertile; 
on  the  more  elevated  portions  better  adapted  to  grazing 
than  tillage.  There  is  a lead-mine  at  Wartzborough,  in  the 
S.E.  part.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  and  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Riiilroad  traverse  this  county.  Capital,  Mon- 
ticello.  Pop.  32,385. 

SULLIVAN,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  an  area  of  about  4.>0  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by 
Loyalsock  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  and 
drained  also  by  Muncy  and  Little  Loyalsock  Creeks.  The 
surface  is  elevated,  and  mostly  coveied  with  forests.  The 
Alleghany  Mountains  cross  the  county  in  an  E.  and  \V. 
direction,  having  a very  gradual  descent  towards  the  N. 
LumVjer  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  Formed  out  of  part 
of  Lycoming  county,  in  1847.  Capital,  Laporte.  Pop.  5637. 

SULLIVAN,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Tennessee,  bor- 
dering on  Virginia.  Area,  estimated  at  300  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Holston  and  Watauga  Rivers,  which 
unite  near  its  S.  border.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  high 
ridges  and  valleys  connected  with  the  Alleghany  chain. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  well  timbered,  and  plentifully  supplied 
with  springs.  Iron  ore  is  found.  The  East  Tennessee  and 
V^irgiuia  Railroad  passes  through  this  county.  Capital, 
Blountsville.  Pop.  13,552,  of  whom  12,478  were  free,  and 
1074  slaves. 

SULLIVAN,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Indiana,  border- 
ing on  Illinois,  contains  430  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Busseron  Creek,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Wabash 
River.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  productive. 
The  county  contains  extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal. 
The  Wabash  is  navigable  for  steamboats  in  high  water. 
Organized  in  1817,  and  named  in  honor  of  Daniel  Sullivan, 
who  was  killed  by  Indians  while  employed  in  the  public 
service.  Capital,  Sullivan.  Pop.  15,064. 

SULLIVAN,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Missouri,  has 
an  area  of  650  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by 
Locust  Creek,  by  the  East  Fork  of  Medicine  Creek,  and  by 
Yellow  and  Wolf  Creeks.  The  slope  of  the  county  is  towards 
the  S.  Prairies  of  considerable  extent  occur  in  it.  Named 
in  honor  of  John  C.  Sullivan,  member  of  the  convention  to 
form  the  constitution  of  Missouri.  Capital,  Milan.  Pop. 
9198,  of  whom  9096  were  free. 

SULLIVAN,  a post-township  in  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  90 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  862. 

SULLIVAN,  a post-township  of  Cheshire  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, 38  miles  W.S.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  376. 

SULLIVAN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Madison  co.. 
New  York,  on  Canaseraga  Creek,  about  120  miles  W.  by  N 
of  Albany.  The  township  borders  on  Oneida  Lake.  Pop.  5233. 

SULLIVAN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tioga  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  20  miles  E.  of  Wellsborough.  Pop.  1770. 
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SULLIVAN  a post-village  and  township  of  Ashland  co., 
Ohio,  99  miles  N.N.E,  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1048. 

SULLIVAN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Sullivan  co.,  Indiana, 
26  miles  by  railroad  S.  of  Terre  Haute.  It  contains  a court- 
house, a county  seminary,  and  2 churches.  Pop.  949. 

SULLIVAN,  a post-village,  cai3ital  of  Moultrie  co,,  Illinois, 
about  24  miles  S.E.  of  Decatur.  Pop.  528. 

SULLIVAN,  a po.st-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  near  the 
Mississippi  River,  70  miles  N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

SULLIVAN,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Jefferscu 
CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1602. 

SULLIVAN  COVE,  is  a bay  of  the  Derwent  River,  in  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  on  which  Hobart  Town  is  situated. 

SULLIVAN’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana. 

SUL'LIVANVILLE,  a post-village  of  Chemung  co..  New 
York,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Elmira,  has  2 stores. 

SUL'LY,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

SULLY,  sill'lee^  a small  town  of  France,  department  ot 
Loiret,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  24  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Orleans.  Pop.  in  1852,  2500. 

SULLY,  LA  TOUR,  a small  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Nidvre,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Cosue.  Pop.  1598. 

SULMIRSCHUTZ.  (Sulmirschiltz,)  sool'meer-.shdots',  writ- 
ten also  SULMIERSZYCE,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  go- 
vernment of  Posen,  11  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ostrowo.  Pop.  1930. 

SULMONA,  sool-mo^iS,  (anc.  SuVmo)  a fortified  town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  in  a fertile  plain  be- 
tween two  head  streams  of  the  Aterno,  34  miles  S.E.  of 
Aquila.  Pop.  5800.  It  has  a cathedral,  and  manufactures 
of  paper,  shell  goods,  confectionery,  and  leather.  Ovid  was 
born  here,  b.c.  43. 

SULOOMBER,  soo-loomffler,  a town  of  West  Hindostan, 
40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Odeypoor. 

SULPHUR  (sQFfur)  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Hopkins  co., 
Texas. 

SULPHUR  FORK,  of  Red  River,  rises  in  Fannin  co., 
Texas,  and  flowing  eastward  into  Arkansas,  fidls  into 
Red  River  on  the  boundary  between  the  latter  state  and 
Louisiana. 

SULPHUR  FORK,  a township  in  Lafayette  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  218. 

SULPHUR  HILL,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co..  Indiana. 

SULPHUR  ISLAND.  East  Sea.  N.  of  the  Loo-Choo  Islands. 
Lat.  27°  56'  N..  Ion.  128°  30'  E.  It  is  1 mile  in  length. 

SULPHUR  ISLAND,  North  Pacific,  Volcano  group,  S.  ol 
the  Bonin  I.slands.  Lat.  24°  48'  N.,  Ion.  141°  20'  E. 

SULPHUR  ISLAND,  an  island  of  Japan,  in  Van  Diemen’s 
Strait,  off  the  coast  of  Kioo-Sioo.  Lat.  30°  43'  N.,  Ion.  130^ 
17'  E.  It  has  a volcano  upon  it. 

SULPHUR  LICK,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co..  Kentucky. 

SULPHUR  MILLS,  a small  village  of  Jessamine  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

SULPHUR  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Independence  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. 

SU LPIIUR  SPRING,  a post-village  ofBuncombe  co..  Not  th 
Carolina,  260  miles  W.  of  Raleigh,  is  much  frequented  as  a 
summer  resort. 

SULPHUR  SPRING,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. 

SULPHUR  SPRING,  a township  of  Polk  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  247. 

SULPHUR  SPRING,  a small  village  of  Pope  co.,  Arkansas. 

SULPHUR  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Buncombe  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-village  o''  Madison  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co.,  Texas. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Rhea  co., 'fenne.ssee. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  IVilliamson  co.,  H- 
linois. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  .Jefferson  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  21  miles  IV.  of  St.  Louis. 

SULPHUR  M'ELL,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Tennessee. 

SULPHUR  WELL,  a post-office.  Jessamine  co.,  Kentucky, 

SULSIQUE,  sul'seek^  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  18  miles  S.S-.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1320. 

SUL'l’ANABAD,  sul-ti'ni-bM',  a town  of  Persia,  province 
of  Khoozistan.  near  the  Jerahi.  65  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dorak. 

SULTANEEYAII,  SULTANIYAII  or  SULTANIEH,  sool- 
td-nee'a.  an  ancient  city  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee 
115  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ilamadan,  once  the  capital  of  that 
country  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  race  of  Jenghis  Khan 
It  is  now  almost  or  quite  deserted,  but  its  magnificent  ruiD» 
attest  its  former  glory.  Lat.  about  36°  30'  N.,  Ion.  48°  30'  E 

SUL'TANEEYAII  (SULTANIYAII  or  SULTANIEH) 
IIISSAR,  sool-t^-nee'a  his'sar/,  an  old  castle  of  Asia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  S.E.  bank  of  the  Hellespont. 

SUL'TANGUNGE.  shl-tln-giiny,  a town  of  India,  In  Oude, 
45  miles  W N.W.  of  Lucknow. 

SULTANGUNGE.  a town  of  British  Inrtia,  presidency  ol 
Bengal,  province  of  Bahar,  on  the  Ganges^  laetwsei.  Bogli 
poor  and  Monghir. 
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SULTAN-HISS AR,  sool'tSn  his'sar^  (anc.  Nyfsa?  or  TraV- 
Jesf)  a village  of  Asia  Minor,  near  the  Mendere,  48  miles 
E.  of  Ayasoolook.  It  has  the  remains  of  a temple  and  of  a 
theatre. 

SU  LTANI A.  See  Chanak-Kalessi. 

SULTANIYAII  or  SULTANIEH.  See  Sultaneetah. 

SULTAN-MEIDAN,  surtinZ-ma'din',  a town  of  Persia, 
province  of  Khorassan,  is  45  miles  N.VV.  of  Nishapoor. 

SULTAN  POOR,  sul'tan-pooW,  a town  of  India,  in  the  Pun- 
iab,  capital  of  a rajah.ship,  on  the  Beas,  23  miles  N.W.  of 
iloondi. 

SULTANPOOR,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bombay,  district  of  Candeish,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Naundoorbar. 

SUI/i'ANPOOR,  a town  of  British  India,  dominions,  and 
B4  miles  S.  of  Oude. 

SULTANPOOR,  a town  of  British  India,  in  Afghanisun, 
tY.  of  Jelalabad,  on  the  route  to  Cabool. 

SULUK.  See  Sooloo  Islands. 

SULZ,  soolts,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  about  8 
miles  from  Wullersdorf.  Pop.  1297. 

SULZ,  soolts,  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  Black 
Forest,  on  the  Neckar,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Oberdorf.  Pop.  2349. 
Near  ifare  springs  from  which  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  vitriol  are  extracted. 

SULZA,  s6olt/sd,  a town  of  Saxe-Weimar,  on  the  Tim,  15 
aai'es  N.E.  of  Weimar,  with  a grand  ducal  residence,  and 
1239  inhabitants. 

SULZBACII,  soolts^ik.  a walled  town  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Upper  Palatinate,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Amberg,  on  the  Vils. 
Pop.  2912.  It  has  a castle,  and  a Latin  school. 

SULZBACII,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  Neckar,  on 
the  Murr,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Heilbronn.  Pop.  1476. 

SULZBACII,  a village  of  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  dis- 
trict of  Obernburg.  Pop.  1130. 

SULZBACII,  a village  of  W iirtemberg,  circle  of  Jaxt,  baili- 
wick of  Gaildorf.  on  the  Kocher.  Pop.  1249. 

SULZBURG,  sSolts'booRG,  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Up- 
per Rhine,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  1144. 

SULZBURG,  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Palati- 
nate, 7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Neumarkt.  Pop.  1144. 

SULZE,  .*o61t/8eh,  a walled  townofMecklenburg-Schwerin, 
21  miles  E.  of  Rostock.  Pop.  3580. 

SULZFELD,  sooltsT^lt,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Middle 
Rhine,  3 miles  S.W.  of  Eppingen.  Pop.  1865. 

SUM.\DANG  or  SOEMADANG,  soo'md-ddngt,  a large 
village  in  the  island  of  Java,  province  of  Preanger,  87  miles 
S.E.  of  Batavia. 

SUMANAP  or  SOEMANAP,  soo'm^'ndpt,  the  eastern- 
most division  of  the  island  of  Madara,  reigned  over  by  its 
own  sultan,  but  subject  to  the  Dutch.  Pop.  132,762. 

SUMANAP,  capital  of  the  above  division,  lies  on  the  S.E. 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maringan,  in  a large  bay,  and 
near  it  is  a Dutch  fort,  built  in  1783. 

SUM/ANYTOWN  or  SUM'NEYTOWN,  a post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Perkiomen  Creek,  98 
miles  E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  several  stores,  and  a 
newspaper  office. 

SUMAREIN,  soo'ma-rine',  or  SOMEREIN,  so'meh-rine',  a 
market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  12  mites  from  Fischamend. 
Pop.  1400. 

SUMATRA,  800-m^/tra,  a large  island  in  the  Indian  Sea, 
immediately  under  the  equator,  and  the  first  (from  the  W.) 
of  the  chain  of  islands  which,  extending  with  a S.  curve 
from  the  Malayan  peninsula  to  Papua  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  enclo.ses  towards  the  N.  the  region  known  as  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  Its  extreme  limits  are  lat.  5°  45'  N., 
and  5°  55'  S. ; Ion.  90°  40' and  106°  .5' E.  Greatest  length, 
about  1000  miles ; greatest  breadth,  240  miles : average 
width,  140  miles.  Area,  140,000  square  miles.  It  ranks, 
therefore,  in  magnitude,  as  the  second  of  the  Malay  Islands, 
Borneo  being  the  first.  The  N.  portion  of  Sumatra  is 
separated  from  the  Malayan  peninsula  on  the  E.  by  the 
Strait  of  Malacca,  and  its  S.E.  extremity  is  separated  from 
Java  by  the  Strait  of  Sunda. 

Mountains. — Sumatra  appears  to  one  who  sails  along  its 
W.  coast  to  be  an  elevated  ridge,  the  mountains  rising 
abruptly  at  a distance  ol  2 miles  from  the  shore,  and  in 
many  places  overhanging  the  waves  with  steep  clilTs.  These 
coast  mountains  nearly  all  reach  and  disappear  in  the 
clouds,  at  a height  of  about  2000  feet.  In  some  places  they 
reappear  above  the  clouds,  and  a few  elevated  conical  peaks 
rise  to  a second  stratum  of  fleecy  clouds,  in  which  they  ter- 
minate. This  mountain  hairier  exhibits  little  variety  of 
form,  and  the  dense  forest  that  clothes  it  increases  its  uni- 
formity. 'The  E.  side  of  the  island  has  a totally  different 
character,  and  spreads  out  into  interminable  plains,  nearly 
as  level  as  the  sea.  'The  mountains,  viewed  from  the  W. 
sea-shore,  appear  at  first  view  to  form  a continuous  ridge; 
but  dense  mists  resting  in  the  valleys  indicate  at  times  the 
breaks  in  the  chain,  and  enable  the  eye  to  distinguish  also 
three  or  four  separate  chains  all  parallel  to  the  coast.  'The 
chief  of  these  is  named  Bookit-Barisan.  On  the  f>.  W.  side  of 
the  island  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  shore, 
and  for  300  or  400  miles  the  average  width  of  the  plains 
between  the  mountain  forests  and  the  sea  dees  not  exceed 


2 miles.  On  the  N.  half  of  the  W.  coast,  the  level  maritime 
tract  has  a breadth  of  6 or  8 miles.  In  a few  places, 
chiefly  at  the  opening  of  transverse  valley.s,  the  mountains 
retire  so  as  to  allow  a greater  extension  of  the  alluvial  plain, 
which  in  a few  places  has  a width  of  from  12  to  20  miles. 
'The  mountains  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  as  uniform 
ridLie.s,  at  first  (beginning  from  the  S.)  2000  or  3000  feet  in 
height,  then  from  3°  S.  to  the  equator,  attaining  a gene- 
ral height  of  5000  feet.  Farther  N.  they  retire  from  the 
shore,  and  sink  apparently  into  mere  hills.  Some  elevated 
and  conspicuous  peaks  indeed  rise  at  wide  intervals  above 
the  monotonous  ridges,  yet  in  the  whole  length  of  1000 
miles  there  are  hardly  20  summits  exceeding  8000  feet,  'The 
chief  of  these  are  as  follows : — 


Lat.  Feet. 

Dempo 3°  52'  S.  10,440 

Indrapoor 1 34  S.  12,140 

Tarang 1 0 S.  8,4H0 

Merapi 0 '24  S.  9,700 

Singailang 0 28  S.  10.150 


Lat.  Feet. 

Ophir  (Gunong. 

Paaanian)...  . O'’ 12' N.  9, .500 

Loesa 3 48  N.  11,150 

Abong-Abong...  4 17  N.  10,850 


'The  first  four  of  these  are  volcanoes,  the  craters  being  in  all, 
except  Talang,  at  some  distance  below  the  summit.  'The 
other  known  volcanoes  in  the  island  have  generally  an 
elevation  of  6000  or  7000  feet,  and  do  not  exceed  15  in 
number.  Sumatra  is  therefore,  in  respect  to  subterranean 
fires,  far  more  quiescent  than  Java,  which,  though  much 
smaller,  has  above  50  active  volcanoes.  'The  summits  above 
mentioned,  rising  abruptly  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
shore,  are  grand  and  conspicuous  olgects  at  .sea,  and  hence 
the  estimates  heretofore  made  of  their  height  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated. 

Valleys. — 'The  lateral  valleys  of  Sumatra,  descending  to 
the  coast  on  the  W.,  are  so  short  and  steep  that  they  hold 
out  no  temptation  to  the  native  husbandman.  'The  longi- 
tudinal valleys,  on  the  other  hand,  often  10  miles  wide,  and 
in  one  instance  at  least  100  miles  long,  have  a moderate  fall, 
allowing  irrigation  and  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion, and  of  the  characteristic  civilization  of  theislai  d.  'The 
valley  alluded  to  extends  from  the  cone  of  3ierapi,  lat.  0° 

24'  S.,  to  that  of  Luba-Raja,  lat.  1°  25'  N.,  and  is  by  some 
regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  Malayan  race.  But  these  val- 
leys of  the  interior  remain  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known  to 
Europeans. 

Islands. — Along  the  shores  of  Sumatra  are  numerous 
islands,  or  groups  of  islands,  generally  repre.sented  as  con- 
nected with  it;  but,  in  fact,  no  such  connection  exists  be- 
tween the  great  and  the  adjacent  small  islands,  which  are 
naturally  and  historically  quite  distinct.  'These  i.slands 
are,  along  the  W.  coast,  (at  a general  distance  of  70  miles.) 
the  groups  of  Mas,  Batoo,  Sebeero,  Pora,  and  Pageh.  On  i 
the  E.,  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  are  Padang,  Panjure,  and 
other  islands  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Siak  and 
Hamper.  Farther  S.  is  the  group  of  Rhio  or  Lingen,  near 
Singapore,  and  after  these  Banca  and  Billiton. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — The  predominant  rock  is  trachyte. 
With  this  are  found  granite,  sienite.  porphyry,  red  sand- 
stone and  limestone,  in  many  varieties.  Basalt  occivrs  along 
the  coast,  and  at  some  points  colossal  basaltic  columns  form 
convenient  land-marks.  Gold  is  collected  in  all  the  streams 
that  wash  the  granitic  hills,  chiefly  at  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  Jambi  and  Indragiri.  The  amount  of  gold  annually 
exported  has  been  estimated  at  30,009  ounces.  'The  steel  of 
Menancabow  is  deemed  excellent.  Copper  and  tin  are  ex- 
ported to  China  chiefly.  To  these  valuable  minerals  may 
be  added  petroleum,  sulphur,  and  nappai,  a steatitic  rock 
resembling  soap,  and  used  as  a material  for  carving. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — 'The  rivers  on  the  Vv'.  coast  of  Sumatra 
are  very  numerous,  but  are,  with  few  exceptions,  little  more 
than  mountain  torrents.  On  the  E.  side  are  several  large 
rivers,  winding  sluggishly  through  level  plains,  and  form- 
ing extensive  deltas  at  their  mouths;  but  in  the  upper  part 
of  their  course  they  are  unknown  to  Europeans.  'The  chief 
of  these  rivers  are  the  Rawas,  or  river  of  Palembang,  which 
falls  into  the  Strait  of  Banka,  and  is  navigable  for  a distance 
of  200  miles;  the  Jambi,  the  sources  of  which  are  near 
'Talang  and  Indrapoor  and  the  Indragiri,  which  springs 
from  the  feet  of  .Merapi  and  Singallang.  Of  the  lakes  en- 
closed in  the  highland  valleys,  the  best  known  are  the 
Lakes  Sinkai  a and  Dano,  (the  latter  name  signifies  lake,) 
the  former  lying  S.E.,  the  latter  N.W.  of  Merapi  and  Singal- 
lang. Sinkara,  about  12  miles  long,  and  4 miles  wide,  lies 
at  an  absolute  elevation  of  1035  feet;  Dano,  at  a height  of 
1500  feet,  is  much  smaller.  Lake  Eik-Daho,  at  the  souices 
of  the  River  Singkel,  (lat.  2° 30'  N.,)  is  said  to  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  4000  feet. 

Climate. — Lying  directly  under  the  equator,  Sumatra  en- 
joys great  equability  of  temperature;  but  as  it  stretches 
across  the  direction  of  the  monsoons,  its  mountain  ranges 
arrest  all  the  vapors,  and  consequently  rain  falls  almost 
incessantly,  at  least  in  the  S.  half  of  the  island.  'I'he  N. 
half,  owing  perhaps  to  the  vicinity  of  the  M.alayan  penin- 
sula, is  less  characterized  by  humidity.  The  Batlahs  and 
tribes  farther  S.  sow  fresh  land  with  rice  at  all  seasons  of 
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the  year ; hut  for  previously  cultivated  grounds  there  is  in 
every  district  a sowing  season,  adapted  to  the  local  climate, 
aod  chosen  so  that  the  ripening  of  the  rice  may  take  place 
in  the  driest  months  of  the  year.  It  is  said  that  the  ther- 
mometer rarely  rises  above  93*^,  and  it  seldom  tails  below 
76°.  Among  the  Battahs,  and  on  the  highlands  of  Padang 
and  Palembang,  the  longevity  of  the  natives  seems  to  attest 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate:  but  in  the  settlements  on  the 
coast,  surrounded  by  marshes,  alluvial  flats,  and  mangrove- 
thickets,  the  Dutch  find  the  climate  deadly. 

Animals. — It  might  be  naturally  supposed,  from  the  proxi- 
mity of  Sumatra  to  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  to  Java, 
that  it  would  have  a fauna  in  common  with  those  countries. 
But  experience  refutes  this  expectation,  and  shows  that 
Sumatra,  in  regard  to  its  zoology,  resembles  Borneo  more 
closely  than  the  countries  with  which  it  is  almost  in  con- 
tiict.  The  elephant  and  the  tapir,  common  in  Sumatra,  are 
unknown  in  Java.  The  former  island  has  the  two-horned, 
the  latter  a single-horned,  rhinoceros.  In  the  forests  of 
Sumatra  are  two  species  of  deer  (Cervus  russa  and  Cervus 
hippplaphus)  larger  than  the  European  red-deer,  and  the 
latter  of  which  is  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  orang-outang 
{Simia  satyrus)  inhabits  in  Sumatra,  as  in  Borneo,  the  low 
alluvial  tracts  and  thickly-wooded  deltas,  and  is  wanting  in 
Java,  w'here  alluvial  plains  have  little  extension.  Of  the 
genera  Ilylobates  and  Semnopithecus,  Sumatra  has  several 
species  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Gymnura  Rafflesii,  a singular 
insectivorous  animal,  resembling  the  didelphis  of  America, 
is  met  with  only  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  Besides  the  royal 
tiger,  the  natives  describe  a large  carnivorous  animal,  inha- 
biting the  wild  forests,  and  which  is  said  to  have  a mane; 
they  also  speak  of  a wild  dog  of  great  size,  of  a deep  red 
color,  and  with  a tufted  tail.  The  only  antelope  known  in 
the  Malay  Archipel.ago  is  the  kamhing-utan,  or  wild  buck 
of  Sumatra.  In  this  island,  the  domesticated  zebu  or 
hunched  cow  retains  its  original  characteristics  in  the 
greatest  purity,  and  the  breeds  of  kine  are  collectively 
smaller  than  in  Java. 

The  two  neighboring  islands  differ  much  even  in  their 
birds;  and  when  they  have  a species  in  common,  those  of 
Sumatra  are  almost  always  distinguishable  by  the  superior 
brilliancy  of  their  plumage.  In  the  classes  of  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  even  of  insect.s,  many  species  are  found  in  Sumatra 
which  are  unknown  in  Java;  on  the  other  hand,  one  species 
of  crocodile  (C.  hipnrcatus)  is  common  to  these  islands, 
while  the  gre.at  rivers  of  Borneo  nouri.sh  several  distinct 
species.  Of  the  domesticated  animals  in  Sumatra,  the  most 
important  by  far  are  the  pigs;  by  the  number  of  these,  is 
generally  estimated  the  wealth  of  each  community.  Next 
to  these  rank  cows  and  horses,  which  are,  however,  very 
few  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  island.  The  buffalo  is 
more  frequent  in  the  low  country,  but  is  only  valued  as 
food,  and  never  yoked  for  labor  as  in  Java.  The  hor.se  of 
the  highlands  (chiefly  Tobah,  in  the  Battah  country)  is 
small  but  vigorous,  and  capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue; 
it  resembles  closely  the  horse  of  Borneo.  The  goat  is  not 
very  common;  the  sheep  and  ass  are  unknown.  The  dog, 
though  a great  favorite  with  the  Battahs  and  other  hill- 
tribes,  is  often  killed  for  food.  The  common  fowl  is  as 
plentiful  here  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Malay  .\ichipelago,  and 
cock-fighting  is  the  darling  amusement  of  the  people. 

Vegetation. — The  swampy  deposit  on  the  coasts  is  covered 
by  mangrove,  {RhizniPietra.)  the  roots  of  which  give  consist- 
ency to  the  growing  sea-marsh,  and  promote  its  transition 
to  the  state  of  dryland.  In  places  exposed  to  the  waves, 
the  casuarina  precedes  the  mangrove.  Above,  and  pro- 
tected by  these  plants  of  gloomy  aspect,  flourish  carnavalia, 
crotalaria,  calophjdlum.  hibiscus,  and  many  other  species, 
the  superb  flowers  of  which  form  a rich  garden  close  to  the 
sea-.side.  A little  farther  in  we  come  to  the  palms;  here  the 
traveller  is  checked  by  the  creeping  species,  rottang,  (rattans.) 
plectocomia.  ifec.,  which  entwining  their  branches  along  the 
ground,  and  often  armed  with  thorns,  form  impenetrable 
thickets.  The  caryota.  areca,  and  nibon  palms,  the  latter 
with  sharp  spikes,  grow  erect.  On  the  steeper  shores,  the 
myrtle,  (here  a large  tree.)  and' the  fig  in  several  varieties, 
spread  in  fitmilies;  the  rottang  and  gomuti-palm  flourishing 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  larger  trees.  Above  the  figs  and 
myrtles,  or  from  500  to  6000  feet  in  elevation,  oaks  of  several 
species  form  the  greater  part  of  the  forest.  But  though 
decidedly  a great  tree,  and  valuable  for  its  timber,  the  oak 
is  here  inferior  to  the  dryobalanops,  w'hich  produces  the 
precious  camphor.  This  tree  prevails  N.  of  Ayerbangis.  0°  20' 
N.  of  the  equator.  S.  of  that  point  it  gives  pl;ice  to  the  gum- 
yielding  dipteroc.arpus,  which  is  truly  the  pride  of  the  Indian 
forests,  attaining  in  height  and  circumference  an  incredible 
magnitude.  The  bare  enumeration  of  only  the  more  re- 
markable species  in  these  forests  would  exceed  our  limits; 
we  must  content  ourselves  therefore  with  observing,  that 
the  colossal  trees  of  hundreds  of  forms,  are  themselves 
covered  by  creeping  plants  still  more  luxuriant  and  viva- 
cious; and  that  the  largest  flower  known,  the  Hafflesia. 
which  measures  a yard  in  diameter,  and  has  a calyx  capable 
of  holding  six  quarts,  is  a parasitic  ornament  of  trees  of 
rough  bark  in  these  forests. 
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When  Sutr.atra  was  first  visited  by  Europeans,  pepper 
was  its  only  cultivated  product.  This  culture  was  after- 
wards superseded  by  that  of  cotton.  But  at  the  present 
day  the  tree-cotton  expoi'ted  is  of  little  value,  and  pepper  i.s 
again  the  chief  production.  Be.sides  this,  Sumatra  exports 
camphor,  which  differs  from  the  Japanese;  benzoin,  cassia 
or  common  cinnamon,  rottang,  ebony,  teak,  sandal-wood, 
and  aloes.  To  these  articles  of  export  may  be  added 
gambier,  edible  birds’-nests,  wax.  rice,  and  ivory.  The  Bat- 
tahs. and  other  indigenous  tribes  of  the  highlands,  culti- 
vate for  their  own  consumption  besides  rice,  maize,  (which 
is  enormou.sly  productive.)  batatas,  and  talas,  {Caladium 
escuhntum.)  another  edible  tuber.  Capsicum,  ginger,  betel, 
tobacco,  and  indigo  are  reared  in  their  garden.^.  Their 
fruit-trees  are  relatively  few,  particularly  on  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  island,  yet  they  have  the  banana,  papaw,  mango, 
durian,  and  a citron  of  agreeable  flavor. 

Divisions. — The  political  divisions  of  the  island  are  but 
imperfectly  known.  The  sultans  named  on  the  coasts  have 
often  little  power.  The  confederations  of  villages,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  interior,  form  in  general  veiy  unobtru- 
sive states,  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Dutch 
established  on  the  island,  and  affecting  its  sovereignty, 
purpo.sely  overlook  and  consign  as  much  as  possible  to  obli- 
vion every  claim  to  independence. 

The  head  of  the  Dutch  government  of  the  W.  coast,  with 
the  title  of  civil  and  military  governor  of  Sumatra,  resides 
at  I’adang.  Lat.  0°  56'  S. 

The  country  of  the  Lampongs,  comprising  the  S.  districts 
of  the  island  on  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  and  extending  N.  to 
the  Strait  of  Banka,  is  under  the  supervision  of  a resident, 
civil  and  military,  whose  usual  seat  is  Tarabangi. 

Palembang,  with  a resident  in  the  town  of  that  name, 
includes  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Palembang,  together  with 
that  of  Jambi.  adjoining  the  former  on  the  N.,and  the  chiefs 
of  which  submitted  to  the  Dutch  in  1S35. 

In  all  the  Dutch  possessions  the  active  administration  is 
left  to  the  native  chiefs,  in  conformity  with  ancient  customs, 
but  the  Dutch  exercise  a controlling  influence  in  council. 
The  territorial  revenues  are  unequal  to  the  expenses. 

Inkahitants. — Sumatra  is  possessed,  at  the  present  day,  by 
a very  mixed  population.  Even  those  tribes  of  the  central 
highlands,  who  are  frequently  pointed  out  as  types  of  a pure 
race,  exhibit  such  diversity  of  physical  character  as  can  be 
explained  only  by  supposing  some  mixture  of  breeds  at  a 
remote  period.  The  Malays  round  the  coast  are  not  all  of 
the  indigenous  stock,  but  are  collected  from  every  quarter 
of  the  archipelago.  Hindoos  appear  to  have  settlecl  at  an 
early  age  on  the  N.  coasts  of  the  island,  and  hence  the 
people  of  Acheen  are  taller  and  more  vigorous  than  Malays 
in  general,  though  they  retain  the  fierce  looks  and  repulsive 
features  of  this  race.  The  Arabs  in  the  island,  though  few 
in  number,  have  alwavs  formed  an  important  class.  Chi- 
nese are  numerous,  particulaifly on  the  E.  coast.  In  I’alem- 
bang.  the  sultans,  dreading  the  establishment  of  colonies, 
would  not  allow  them  to  live  on  shore.  'They  built  their 
hou.ses,  therefore,  on  rafts,  moored  in  the  river  close  to  the 
banks,  and  these  floating  houses  were  found  to  have  .so 
many  advantages  that  the  Chinese  now  prefer  them,  though 
at  liberty  to  live  on  land.  N.W.  of  I’alembang.  the  Orang- 
Kooboo  (or  Kubu)  live  in  a savage  state,  and  .shun 
intercour.se  with  the  Malayan  tribes  around  them.  They 
are  taller  and  stronger  than  the  other  native  tribes,  go 
nearly  naked,  and  have  no  weapon  but  the  spear.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  while  everywhere  else  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  the  Malays  occupy  the  coasts,  a nation  of  ap- 
parently pure  Malays  .should  be  found  here  in  the  interior 
cultivating  the  hills,  unacquainted  with  the  sea.  and  with 
institutions  bearing  marks  of  great  antiquity.  It  appears, 
also,  that  on  the  adjacent  mainland  the  .Malays  in  general 
are  called  Menancabow,  whereas  the  name  Malayu,  meaning 
wanderers,  evidently  dates  from  an  emigration,  and  not 
from  the  origin  of  the  nation. 

The  Battahs  may  be  considered  as  fairly  representing,  in 
most  respects,  the  indigenous  population  of  the  i.sland. 
Like  the  .Malays,  they  fall  short  of  the  European  stature, 
rarely  exceeding  5 feet  4 inches  in  height;  but  they  differ 
from  the  Malays  in  having  handsome  proportions  and  mus- 
cular limbs. 

Customs. — The  ordinary  dress  of  the  B.rttahs  is  simple  ; 
and  consists  merely  of  a bungus  or  head-cloth,  worn  as  a 
turban;  and  a soroar  or  loose  trousers,  reaching  down  to 
the  knee.  The  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  neck,  and  arms, 
are  usually  uncovered  in  both  sexes;  but  in  cold  weather, 
or  for  ornament,  they  wear  a jtUimut  or  scarf,  about  two 
yards  long,  over  the  shoulders.  A handsome yeffimML  witJi 
a fringe  of  beads,  is  the  distinction  of  a rsjafc.  Their  cloth 
is  home-made  cotton,  very  coarse,  but  strong,  and  iyed 
blue  or  red  with  indigo  or  the  Morir.da  citrifdia.  None 
but  the  poorest  mountaineers  clothe  themselves  with  the 
bark  of  trees.  Young  girls  wear  rings  of  wire  round  the 
neck,  wrist,  and  ankle.  The  rajahs  alone  wear  armlets 
of  ivory  or  of  a large  shell,  {Tridmna  gigas.)  They  never 
tattoo  themselve.s,  nor  do  they,  like  the  Malays,  stain  their 
teeth  black.  The  lower  part  of  the  Battah’s  house  ooiv 
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(brins  to  the  prevalent  architectural  system  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  The  edifice  is  raised  on  four  posts  or  pillars, 
from  4 to  8 feet  above  the  ground.  The  dwellings  of  the 
oorer  classes  are  made  wholly  of  bamboo;  they  are  large 
askets,  in  short,  thatched  with  the  broad- leaved  grass 
oLlang ; but  the  better  kind  of  houses  are  framed  of 
good  timber,  and  over  the  wattled  sides  are  laid  plates  of 
bark,  10  feet  long  and  3 feet  wide,  peeled  from  large  trees, 
and  then  pressed  flat  with  heavy  weights  as  they  dry.  The 
structure  thus  framed  is  a quadrangle,  about  12  feet  wide 
and  24  feet  long.  In  good  houses,  a partial  ceiling  forms  a 
second  story,  which  is  used  as  a store-room;  and  under  the 
rojecling  peak  of  the  roof,  the  gables  being  both  open,  is  a 
alcony,  sufficiently  sheltered,  yet  commanding  a view  of 
the  village,  and  reserved  by  Battah  hospitality  for  the  use 
of  casual  visitors  and  strangers.  The  house  is  entered  by  a 
ladder,  through  a door  little  more  than  3 feet  high  in  the 
narrow  end,  and  has  no  windows.  In  every  village  there  is 
a well-built  house,  reared  on  six  elaborately  carved  posts, 
and  which  seems  to  serve  at  once  as  a temple  and  a town- 
hall.  In  the  forest  districts  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  houses 
built  in  the  trees,  sometimes  several  in  one  great  tree;  the 
main  stem  of  the  tree  being  cut  away,  and  the  horizontal 
arms  remaining. 

Indmtry. — The  poor  Malays  of  Palembang  build  excellent 
and  very  beautiful  boats;  the  Battahs  construct  very  solid 
houses  for  their  chiefs.  The  agriculture  of  these  people  is 
very  slovenly ; nature  has  been  bountiful  to  them,  and 
they  require  but  little.  A rude  spade  and  hoe  are  their 
only  implements.  Yet  on  the  highlands  of  the  Battahs  are 
to  be  seen  canals  of  irrigation,  10  feet  wide,  and  4 or  5 miles 
long,  carried  along  embankments,  and  sui  passing  in  design 
and  execution  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  existing  in  Java. 
The  labors  of  the  field  fall  chiefly  on  the  women;  and  in 
Tobah,  indeed,  it  is  customary  for  the  men  to  stay  at  home 
nunsing  the  children,  while  the  women  toil  in  the  rice-fields. 
Unmarried  girls,  however,  are  exempt  fj-om  field-work,  ex- 
cept at  the  time  of  the  rice  harvest,  when  none  are  spared, 
young  or  old,  who  are  capable  of  assisting.  In  thus  oppress- 
ing the  weaker  sex  with  an  undue  share  of  labor,  the  Bat- 
tah men  are  guided  solely  by  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors, 
or,  as  it  may  be  called,  perhaps  with  equal  justice,  tradi- 
tional barbarity.  When  their  feelings  are  appealed  to,  their 
treatment  of  their  partners  is  always  generous  and  kindly. 
Polygamy  is  not  forbidden  by  Any  law,  and  yet  it  is  unusual ; 
the  price  of,  or  perhaps  we  might  say  the  settlement  on  a 
wife,  being  so  high  that  few  can  afford  to  have  more  than 
one.  The  rajahs  alone  have  sometimes  six  or  eight  wives. 

Govtrnment. — Among  the  Battahs.  and  indeed  all  the  in- 
digenous tribes  of  Sumatra,  the  characteristic  political  ten- 
dency is  one  that  could  have  originated  only  in  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains.  Every  village  affects  independence;  but 
to  obviate  the  incessant  petty  wars  to  which  this  state  of 
things  might  be  expected  to  give  rise,  the  villages  often  con- 
federate, the  local  chiefs  or  rajahs  forming  a council  for  the 
regulation  of  affairs.  Thus  in  Padang  we  hear  of  the  16 
kottas,  (villiges.)  the  10  kottas,  &c.  But  confederation 
never  changes  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  Sumatran 
is  always  refractory  against  any  authority,  save  that  of  his 
village  chief. 

Heligion. — There  is  no  trace  of  any  system  of  religious 
opinions  among  the  native  tribes  of  Sumatra.  They  have 
no  temple.s,  no  priests,  and  perhaps  no  idea  of  Divine  benefi- 
cence. Their  Begu  seems  to  be  an  evil  spirit,  and  demons 
are  supposed  to  haunt  the  high  mountains.  On  the  coasts, 
Boodhism  appears  to  have  been  introduced  at  an  early  age, 
but  it  has  been  since  completely  superseded  by  Mohammed- 
anism, which  among  the  Malays,  however,  is  everywhere 
of  a very  relaxed  character.  The  Arabian  doctrine  of  Islam, 
though  seductive  and  ordinarily  successful  among  half-civil- 
ized men,  found,  in  the  interior  of  this  island,  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  in  the  popular  economy;  for  the  Suma- 
tran prides  himself  on  his  droves  of  swine. 

Laws  and  Lexirning. — The  Battahs  have  had  the  art  of 
writing  from  a date  beyond  the  reach  of  their  traditions. 
Their  characters  are  peculiar,  and  also  their  mode  of  writing, 
for  they  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  at  the  left-hand 
side,  and  place  letter  above  letter  in  a vertical  column  till 
they  reach  the  top,  when  they  return  to  the  bottom,  at  the 
right,  to  begin  a second  line.  Their  ancient  books  are  writ- 
ten in  a brilliant  ink,  on  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 
At  the  present  day,  ink  has  fallen  into  di.suse  or  been  for- 
gotten, and  modern  Battah  writing  is  scratched  with  an 
iron  style  on  slips  of  flattened  bamboo.  Their  books,  of 
which  in  truth  there  is  little  known,  are  said  to  have  no 
value  Their  laws  or  Iladat  are  not  written,  but  are  essen- 
tially twal  records  of  custom,  and  to  write  them  would  tend 
to  subvert  a custom  essentially  connected  with  them, 
namely,  that  of  wrangling  about  their  meaning.  The  laws 
ol  the  Battahs  allow  the  penalty  of  death  to  be  commuted 
in  most  cases  for  pecuniary  fines.  But  there  are  exceptions: 
in  case  of  adultery,  if  the  injured  party  be  a rajah  or  chief, 
and  the  offender  a common  man,  the  latter  must  be  eaten. 
Enemies,  also,  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  outside  of  a 
village,  become  the  food  of  the  villagers.  If  an  enemy  be 
ftB 
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taken  within  the  village,  his  life  depends  on  the  generosity 
of  the  captor.  It  appears  that  their  criminal  laws  are  coii 
stantly  strained  for  the  sake  of  making  .sacrifices;  that  can- 
nibalism claims  no  great  antiquity  among  them,  but  wus 
first  introduced  in  the  seventeenth  century;  that  some 
thoughtful  rajahs  have  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  cus- 
tom; but  their  wisdom  and  moral  feeling  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  prevail  against  brute  appetite,  and  in  1840  two 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  were  killed  and  eaten  by  tho 
Battahs.  Backed  by  the  authority  of  the  Dutch,  the  chiefs 
will  probably  soon  achieve  this  important  reform. 

Population. — The  population  of  Sumatra  has  been  often 
estimated  at  7,000,000;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  exceeds 
4,500,000,  thus  distributed ; — 


Acheen  down  to  Siak 600,000 

Battahs 1.100,000 

Malays  of  Padang  and  Palembang 11,000,000 

Eejangs  and  Pasumans 550,000 

Lauipougs 150,000 


4,500,000 

History. — Sumatra  was  first  visited  by  the  Portugue.se  in 
1506;  but  it  was  not  till  1600.  when  the  Dutch  established  a 
factory  at  Poelo  (Poolo  or  Pulo)  Chingko,  on  the  W.  coast, 
that  Europeans  obtained  a firm  footing  on  the  island.  In 
1666  the  Dutch  Company  took  possession  of  Padang.  and 
soon  after  enlarged  its  territories,  by  treaty  with  the  Sultan 
of  Acheen.  Since  that  time  they  have  gone  on  continually 
consolidating  and  increasing  their  dominion,  much  more 
by  negotiation  and  the  management  of  parties,  than  by  force 
of  arms.  In  1824,  Bencoolen  was  ceded  to  the  Netherlands 

by  Great  Britain,  in  exchange  for  Malacca. Adj.  and  in- 

hab.  SuMVTRAN.  soo-mi'tran. 

SUMAUN,  soo'mawiP,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  24  miles  N.  of  Etawah. 

SU.MBA,  sunPbd.  a town  of  India,  in  Deccan,  in  the  Ni- 
zam’s dominions,  53  miles  N.E.  of  Ahmednugger. 

SUMBA.  a name  of  Sandalwood  Island. 

SU.MBAWA,  soom-baw'wa.  or  SOEJIBAWA,  soom-bi^^i, 
an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Java  Sea;  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  W.  by  the  Strait  of 
Allass,  .separating  it  from  the  i.sland  of  Lombok  ; and  on  the 
E.  by  the  Strait  of  Sappi,  separating  it  from  the  islands  of 
Comodo  and  Flores.  Lat.  of  the  S.VV.  point,  9°  2'  S.,  Ion.  116^ 
42'  E.  It  is  about  160  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  by  31  milea 
extreme  breadth,  and  of  irregular  form,  being  deeply  in- 
dented by  arms  of  the  sea.  Along  the  coasts  are  a number 
of  small  islands.  It  is  divided  into  6 native  states,  reigned 
over  by  rajahs;  Tomboro  or  Tombura,  and  Sumbawaon  the 
N.  coast,  who.se  inhabitants  are  the  bravest  in  the  island; 
Bima,  on  the  E.,  where  the  Diitch  have  a resident:  Dompo, 
Sangar.  and  Papekat:  all  of  them  acknowledge  subjection  to 
the  Dutch.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  volcanic,  in  some  places 
fertile,  and  watered  by  several  streams.  Saj^pan-wood  and 
rice  are  the  chief  products,  beyond  the  usual  tropical  fruits. 
Beer  and  swine  are  plentiful;  but  cattle,  goats,  and  fowls 
are  not  abundant.  There  are  two  breeds  of  horses,  that  of 
Tomboro  and  that  of  Bima:  the  latter,  the  finest  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  is  extensively  bred  and  exported.  Fish 
are  plentiful,  and  edible  bird’s-nests  are  procured  on  the 
coasts.  Gold  is  obtained  in  Sumbawa  and  Dompo;  sulphur 
and  saltpetre  in  Bima;  and  pearls  on  the  coast  of  Papekat. 
Sumbawa  is  mountainous,  and  its  heights  have  such  a re- 
markable appearance,  that  once  seen  they  are  never  f()rgot- 
ten,  a fact  which  renders  them  an  excellent  landmark  for 
ships  passing  to  and  from  China.  Near  the  N.  coast  is  the 
noted  volcano  of  Tomboro,  8940  feet  high,  of  which  a dread- 
ful eruption  took  place  in  April,  1815,  the  noi.se  of  whii-b  was 
heard  in  Celelies,  the  Moluccas,  and  Sumatra,  or  over  an 
area  with  a radius  of  above  840  miles  from  the  volcano;  so 
near  did  the  explosion  appear  to  be  in  Java,  that  nmny 
thought  there  Avas  an  eruption  of  one  of  the  largest  volcanoes 
in  that  island.  The  ashes  thrown  updarkened  the  air;  and 
on  the  neighboring  island  of  Lombok  many  peojile  were 
buried  under  them,  and  many  died  from  the  famine  caused 
by  the  destruction  of  the  vegetation  : they  fell  on  the  E.  end 
of  Java,  about  340  miles  off.  to  a depth  of  several  inches;  and 
they  reached  even  to  Sumatra,  840  miles  off.  In  the  island 
of  Sumbawa  itself,  the  devastation  was  fearful : in  the  di.s- 
trict  of  Tomboro  alone,  12,000  people  were  destroyed  ; the  sea 
also  rose,  and  sw'ept  away  men  and  houses,  and  15  year.s 
afterwards  the  vegetation  had  not  recovered  from  the  elfects 
of  this  dire  disaster.  Another  eruption  occurred  in  November 
and  December,  1836,  but  much  less  destructive  in  its  effects. 

SUMBAWA,  a tow'n  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  above  island, 
lot)  miles  W.  of  Bimah,  in  lat.  8‘=  30'  S..  Ion.  117°  30'  E.  It 
has  a good  harbor,  and  is  the  residence  of  a chief,  subject  to 
the  Sultan  of  Bimah. 

SUMBIIELPUK.  SeeSuMnuL. 

SU.MBHUL,  Rum'buP,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bengal,  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  district,  and  50  miles 
N.W.  of  Bareily. 

SUMBIIULPOOB,  sum'bul-poorL  an  extensive  district  of 
British  India,  province  of  Gundwana.  divided  by  the  .Maha- 
nuddy  into  two  unequal  portions,  'fhe  surface  in  the  E.  is 
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mountaiDous  and  wooded ; in  the  N.  and  W.  are  extensive 
plaios,  yielding  wheat,  barley,  sugar-cane,  cottoii,  &c.  It 
has  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  British  since  18-19. 

SU.MBIIULPOOIl,  a town  of  British  India,  ctipital  of  the 
above  district,  on  the  Mahanuddy,  143  miles  W.N.VV,  of  Cut- 
tack, in  lat.  21°  8'  X.,  Ion.  83°  37'  E.  It  is  the  largest  town 
In  a wide  extent  of  country.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
has  several  Hindoo  temples. 

SUMBUL,  sum'bul/,  SIMBUL,  sim'buB,  or  SUMBHEL- 
PUJl,  sum'b^l-poor',  a village  of  Cashmere,  on  the  Jhjdum, 
in  lat.  -34°  11'  N.,  Ion.  74°  30'  E. 

SUM  EG  II,  shoo'm&g',  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
S/alad,  17  miles  N.X’.E.  of  Keszthely.  Pop.  2624. 

SUM  EISAT,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Someisat. 

SUM^N’E,  su'main',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Gard,  5 miles  E.  of  Le  Vigan.  Pop.  1977. 

SUMIDGURO,  soo-nie-do/ro.  (-‘abyss,”)  a river  of  Brazil, 
ri.ses  in  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  flows  N.,  and  joins 
the  Arinhos  about  110  mites  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Preto.  It  plunges,  at  one  part  of  its  course,  into  a deep  pool, 
pursues  its  course  under  ground,  and  afterwards  reappears. 

SUMISWALD,  .sor/mis-#dlt',  or  SUMM18WALD,  so6m/- 
mis-w4lt',  a flourishing  village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and 
15  miles  E.X'.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  1300. 

SUM'MERFIELD,  a post-village  of  Guilford  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolina. 99  miles  W.N.VV.  of  Raleigh. 

SUM.MERFIELD,  a post-ortice  of  Dallas  co.,  Alabama. 

SU.MMEKFIELD,  a po.st-village  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio,  100 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  about  200. 

SUM  MERFIELD,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Mon- 
roe co..  Michigan.  Pop.  962. 

SU.MMERFORD,  a post-otflce  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio. 

SU.MCMER  GROV'E,  a post-otflce  of  Smith  co.,  Texas. 

SU.MMER  HILL,  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  extre- 
mity of  Cayuga  co..  New  York.  Ex-President  Fillmore  is 
said  to  have  been  born  in  this  township.  Pop.  1194. 

SU.M.MER  HILL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cambria 
co..  Pennsylvania,  23  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Ilollidaysburg.  Pop. 
1-303 

SU.MMER  HILL,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, intersected  by  the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal,  about  10 
miles  W.N.VV.  of  Meadville.  Pop.  1237. 

SU.VIMER  ISL.A.ND.8,  a group  of  30  islands  at  the  entrance 
of  Loch  Broom,  Scotland,  on  the  W'.  coast  of  the  counties  of 
Ross  and  Cromarty.  Only  the  largest,  Tanera-More,  about 
2 miles  in  length  and  1 mile  in  breadth,  is  inhabited. 

SU.M.MER  L.\KE,  in  the  S.  interior  of  Oregon  Territory, 
in  lat.  about  42°  40'  N.,  Ion.  1-20°  40'  W.  Length,  about  10 
miles. 

SUMMERS,  a post-otflce  of  Rockbridge  co.,  V'irginia. 

SU.MMERS,  a township  of  Saline  co.,  Illinois. 

SU.VI'MERSET,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa,  115  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

SU.M.MER'S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Guildford  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SU.VI  .MERSVMLLE,  post-office.  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SUMMERSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Noxubee  co.,  Mis- 
sis.sippi. 

SU.MLVIERVILLE,  a post-village,  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SU.M.VIERV'ILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Nicholas  co., 
W.  Virginia,  about  140  miles  S.  of  Wheeling. 

SUMMERVMLLE,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co.,  North 
Carolina,  30  miles  S.  of  Raleigh. 

SU.VI.VIERV'ILLE,  a post-village  on  the  line  between 
Charleston  and  Colleton  districts.  South  Carolina,  and  on 
the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Charleston. 

SU.VI.MERVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Chattooga  co., 
Georgia,  on  Chattooga  River,  195  miles  N.W.  of  Milledge- 
ville.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a fertile  valley,  and  con- 
tains a handsome  court-house,  2 or  3 churches,  and  5 or  6 
dry-goods  stores.  Pop.  350. 

SUMMERVMLLE.  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  85  miles  S.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

SU-VIMERV'ILLE,  a village  of  Union  co.,  Ohio,  about  50 
miles  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

SUMMERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  Dowagiac  River,  11  miles  VV'.  of  Cassopolis. 

SUM.VIERVILLE,  a post-village  in  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

SUMMERVMLLE,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Mi.ssouri. 

SUMMERVMLLE,  a post-village  of  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin,  15 
miles  S.E.  of  Janesville.  It  contains  about  20  dwellings. 

SU.M'MERVMLLE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Glengary,  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  70  miles  S.W. 
of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  80. 

■ SUVIMISVV'ALl),  Switzerland.  See  Scmiswald. 

SUMLVIIT,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area 
of  400  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cuyahoga 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Tuscara- 
was River,  and  by  VV'olf  Creek.  It  comprises  the  highest 
land  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  which  is  about  4t)0  feet 
above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
Portage  Summit.  The  name  of  the  county  was  derived  from 
this  circumstance.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  in  some 
p«irts  level;  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  iu  good  cultivation. 
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Large  beds  of  stone  coal  and  of  mineral  fire-proof  paint  have 
been  discovered,  and  are  exported  extensively.  It  is  co- 
piously supplied  with  water-power.  The  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  Canal  connects  with  the  Ohio  Canal  at  Akron.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Rail- 
road, and  by  the  Cleveland,  Zanesville,  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road. Capital;  Akron.  Pop.  27,344. 

SUMMIT,  a railroad  station  of  Broome  co.,  New  York,  cn 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  194  miles  from  Ne'»  Yrik 
City.  Near  this  place  the  railroad  passes  through  a . ai  in 
the  rock  nearly  200  feet  in  depth. 

SU.VI.MIT.  a post-township  of  Schoharie  co..  New  York, 
about  50  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany.  Pop.  192-4. 

SU.VIMIT,  a postrofflce  of  Essex  co..  New  Jer.sey. 

SUMMIT  or  SUM/MITVILLE,  a thriving  post-borough 
of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Portage  Railroad, 
where  it  crosses  the  summit  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain  by 
.several  inclined  planes,  104  miles  E.  of  Pittsburg,  and  about 
2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road pa.sses  near  the  place.  Incorporated  in  1850.  Pop.  in 
1860,  176. 

SUMMIT,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania,  inter- 
sected by  the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal,  about  10  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Meadville.  Pop.  1147. 

SUMMIT,  a township  of  Somerset  co..  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1144. 

SUMMIT,  a post-office  of  Northampton  co.,  North  Carolina. 

SUMMIT,  a post-office  of  Blount  co.,  Alabama. 

SUMMIT,  a post-office  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio. 

SUMMIT,  a post-office  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan. 

SUM.MIT,  a post-office  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana,  8 miles  W. 
of  Columbia. 

SUMMIT,  a village  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Des  Plaines 
River,  and  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  about  12 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

SUMMIT,  a post-vill.age  and  township  of  Waukesha  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  30  miles  W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  1151. 

SU.MMIT,  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

SUMMIT,  a post-office  of  Utah  co.,  Utah  Territory. 

SUMMIT  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  New  Castle  co.,  Dela- 
ware. about  30  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dover. 

SUMMIT  HILL,  a post-village  of  Carbon  co.,  Penn.sylva- 
nia,  9 miles  W.  of  Mauch  Chunk.  Immense  quantities  of 
coal  are  mined  here,  and  conveyed  by  railroad  to  the  canal 
at  Mauch  Chunk. 

SUMMIT  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  150  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

SUMMIT  POINT,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

SUMMITVILLE,  Pennsylvania.  See  Summit. 

SUM'MITVILLE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland. 

SUMMITVILLE,  a post-office  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio. 

SUMMITVILLE,  a post-office  of  Madi.son  co.,  Indiana. 

SUMMITVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  about  15 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Keokuk. 

SUM'NER,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Tennessee,  border- 
ing on  Kentucky,  has  an  area  estimated  at  600  .square  miles. 
The  Cumberland  River  forms  its  entire  boundary  on  the  S., 
and  it  is  ^Iso  drained  by  creeks  which  flow  N.  into  Big  Bai"- 
ren  River.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  excellent. 
The  Cumberland  River  is  navigated  by  steamboats  on  the 
border.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad.  Capital,  Gallatin.  Population  22,030, 
of  whom  14,330  were  free,  and  7700  slaves. 

SUMNER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Oxford  co., 
Maine,  40  miles  W.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  2 churches.  2 
grist-mills,  3 saw-mills,  and  2 shingle  machines.  Popula- 
tion 1154. 

SUMNEY^TOWN,  Pennsylvania.  See  Sumaxttown. 

SUMP'TER,  a post-office  of  Trinity  co.,  Texas. 

SUMPn:iON’S  PllAI'RIES,  a post-office  of  St.  Joseph  co., 
Indiana. 

SU.MSHU,  the  northernmost  of  the  Koorile  Islands. 

SU.MSHU.  See  Soomshoo. 

SUMPTER,  a district  towards  the  S.E.  part  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, has  an  area  of  about  1500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Wateree  and  Santee  Rivers,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Santee,  on  the  N.E.  by  Lynch’s  Creek,  and  drained  by 
the  head  streams  of  Black  River.  The  surface  is  level  or 
undulating,  and  partly  covered  with  pine  woods.  The  .soil 
is  generally  productive.  The  Santee  is  navigable  by  steam- 
boats on  the  border  of  the  district,  which  is  intersected  by 
the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad.  Capital,  Sum- 
terville.  Pop.  23,859,  of  whom  7177  were  free,  and  16,6&2 
slaves. 

SUMTER,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an 
area  of  590  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Flint  River,  and  traversed  by  Muckalee  and  Kinchafoonee 
Creeks,  affluents  of  that  river.  The  surface  is  level,  or 
rather  flat,  and  partly  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  pro- 
ductive, especially  along  the  river  and  creeks.  It  is  con- 
templated to  extend  the  South-western  Railroad  through 
the  county.  Organized  in  1831.  Capital,  Americus.  Pop. 
9428,  of  whom  4538  were  free,  and  4890  slaves. 

SUMTER,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Florida.  Pop.  1549. 

SUMTER,  a county  in  the  W.part  of  Alabama,  bordering 
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i'n  the  Mississippi,  has  an  area  estimated  at  800  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  by  Tombigbee  Itiver,  in- 
tersected by  the  Noxubee  River,  and  also  drained  by  Tugaloo 
Creek.  The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven;  the  soil  fertile, 
especially  near  the  rivers.  The  Tombigbee  is  navigable  by 
steamboats  on  the  border.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  now  in  course  of 
construction.  Capital,  Livingston.  Pop.  24,035,  of  whom 
5944  were  free,  and  18,091  slaves. 

SUIMTER,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  734. 

SUMTERWILLE.  a post-village,  capital  of  Sumter  district, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Rail- 
road, 63  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Columbia.  It  contains  a bank, 
several  churches,  and  2 newspaper  offices. 

SUMTERVILLE,  a post-village  in  Lee  co.,  Georgia,  100 
mlies  S.W.  by  S.  of  Miliedgeville. 

SUMTERVILLE,  a post-viilage  of  Sumter  co..  Alabama, 
near  Tombigbee  River,  64  miles  S.IV.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

SUMVIX,  soom^’ix,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Orisons,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Dissentis  Mustar.  Pop.  1500. 

SUMY.  SeeSooMY. 

SUN,  a post-office  of  St.  Tammany  parish.  Louisiana. 

SUN  A,  soo'nd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  1 mile 
N.W.  of  Pallanza,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lago  Maggiore.  P.  1212. 

SUNAPEE,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co..  New  Hampshire. 

SUN^APEE  LAKE,  New  Hampshire,  between  Sullivan 
and  Merrimack  counties,  is  near  10  miles  long,  and  from  1 
to  2^  miles  wide.  It  is  said  to  be  elevated  more  than  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  outlet  discharges  its 
waters  through  Sugar  River  into  the  Merrimack. 

SUN  ART,  LOCH,  loK  soo^nart,  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  between  Ardnamurchan  on 
the  N.,  and  Morven  and  the  island  of  Mull  on  the  S.  Length, 
22  miles;  breadth,  4 miles  at  its  communication  S.  with 
the  Sound  of  Mull.  It  contains  Oransa}',  Carnich,  and 
other  islets.  On  its  banks  are  the  villages  of  Strontian  and 
Ardnamurchan. 

SUN'BEAM,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Illinois. 

SUNtRURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

SUNBURY,  sQn'ber-e,  a small  village  of  Butler  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 10  miles  N.  of  Butler. 

SUNBURY.  a flourishing  and  beautifully  situated  town, 
capital  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  (E.) 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  1 mile  below  the  junction 
of  its  branches,  56  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg,  and  134  miles 
N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  several  chnrches,  and  2 
newspaper  offices.  At  this  point  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie 
Railroad  connects  with  the  Northern  Central  Railroad, 
leading  to  Harrisburg  and  Baltimore,  and  with  the  Sha- 
mokin  Valley  and  Pottsville  Railroad.  A canal,  belonging 
to  the  state,  crosses  the  river  a little  below  the  town,  at  the 
Shainokin  Dam,  which  is  2783  feet  long.  A bridge  across 
the  North  Branch  connects  Sunbury  with  Northumberland. 
Stone  coal  is  procured  in  the  county,  and  shipped  here. 
Pop.  in  1850, 1218;  in  1860, 1803. 

SUNBURY,  a post-village  of  Gates  co.,  North  Carolina, 
about  150  miles  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

SUNBURY,  a decayed  town  of  Liberty  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Medway  River,  about  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Savannah.  It  was 
built  in  1778,  and  immediately  after  the  Revolution  was  a 
flourishing  seaport.  It  now  has  only  about  6 or  8 families. 

SUNBURY,  a thriving  post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio, 
20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbu.s.  Pop.  about  500. 

SUNBURY,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1369. 

SUNBURY,  a small  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio. 

SUNBURY,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois,  110 
miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

SU.NBURY.  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, intersected  by  the  river  St.  .John,  and  watered  by  seve- 
ral other  streams.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  heavily  timbered.  Steamboats  and  vessels  of 
100  tons  ascend  the  St.  .John’s  River  through  the  county  to 
Fredericton,  90  miles  from  its  mouth. 

SUN^COOK,  a post-village  of  Merrimack  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. on  the  Portsmouth  and  Concord  Railroad,  7 miles 
from  Concord. 

SUNCOOK  RTVER.  of  New  Hampshire,  ri.ses  in  Strafford 
CO.,  and  flowing  through  Belknap  county,  falls  into  the  Mer- 
rimack, about  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Concord. 

SUN  CREEK,  of  .Mississippi,  flows  S.E.  through  Coving- 
ton co.,  into  Bowie  River. 

SUNDA  (sQuMa)  ISLES,  Malay  Archipelago,  compri.se 
Sumatra,  .Java,  Jlali,  Lombok.  I'lores,  and  the  other  islands 
of  the  same  chain  as  far  E.  as  Timor,  and  separate  the  seas 
of  .Java  and  Flores,  with  the  rest  of  the  3Ialay  Archipelago, 
from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

SUNDAL,  sdon'ddl,  a river  of  Norway,  issues  from  a lake 
at  the  foot  of  Sneehaetten,  flows  E.,  then  N..  then  W.,  and 
falls  into  the  Tingvold-fiord;  total  course,  about  70  miles. 

SUND.V,  STRAIT  OF,  a passage  between  the  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  Java,  from  the  Indian  Ocean  into  the  Sea  of 
•Java.  Breadth,  from  70  to  90  miles. 

SUN'bAY  or  RAOUL,  rd-ooP,  an  island  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific. Lat.  (N  W.  point)  29°  12'  S.,  Ion.  178°  15'  W.  It  is 
about  12  miles  In  circuit,  lofty  and  rugged. 
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SUNfDAY  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  enters  the  HockhockIng  Rlrer 
a few  miles  above  Athens. 

SUNDAY  CREEK  CROSS-ROADS,  a post-office  of  r-eiry 
CO.,  Ohio. 

SUN/DAY  RIV'ER,  of  South  Africa,  in  Cape  Colony,  di^t 
sions  of  Graaf-Reinet  and  Uitenhage,  rises  in  the  Sneeuw 
bergen,  flows  S.E.,  and  enters  Algoa  Bay  18  miles  N.E.  of 
Port  Elizabeth,  after  a course  of  200  miles.  It  receives  nu- 
merous small  affluents.  It  has  a rapid  current;  the  tide 
rises  in  it  to  15  miles  from  the  sea,  but  a bar  at  its  mouth 
impedes  navigation. 

SUNDEELA.  sun-deefld,  a town  of  Hindostan,  in  Oude,  31 
miles  N.W.  of  Lucknow. 

SUN'DEEPf,  an  island  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Megna,  E.  of  Chittagong.  Jjength, 
about  16  miles;  average  breadth,  6 miles.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenlh  century  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Portuguese  adventurers  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Ara^an,  and  who  converted  it  into  an  independent  princi- 
pality : they  are  .said  to  have  had  a force  of  1000  Portuguese, 
and  2000  native  infantry,  200  cavalry,  and  80  armed  ve.ssels 
of  different  sizes.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  possession  of 
Mughs,  who  were  finally  subdued  in  1666  by  Shaista-Khan, 
the  -Mogul  governor  of  Bengal. 

SUNDERBUNDS.  sGnMer-btlnds',  a densely  wooded  tract 
of  British  India,  extending  170  miles  along  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  Its  rivers  are 
navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

SUN'DERLAND.  a parli.imentary  and  municipal  borough, 
se.aport  town,  and  parish  of  England,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wear,  in  the  North  Sea,  co.,  and  13  miles  N.E.  of  Durham, 
with  which  city  and  with  Shields,  Gateshead,  Hartlepool, 
and  other  places  in  the  county,  it  is  connected  by  a network 
of  railways.  Lat.  of  light,  on  the  N.  of  two  piers  which  en- 
close its  harbor.  54°  54'  5"  N..  Ion.  1°  22'  W.  Pop.  of  parish 
in  1851,  19,058;  of  pai'liamentary  borough,  which  comprises 
also  Bishop-Wearmouth  on  the  S.,  Monk-Wearmouth  and 
Southwick  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  80,324.  The 
town  proper  of  Sunderland  occupies  a peninsula  between 
the  expansion  of  the  Wear  and  the  sea;  it  has  one  good 
and  broad  street,  and  a fine  new  marketplace;  but  else- 
where consists  mostly  of  narrow  lanes.  Bishop-Wearmouth, 
on  its  W.  side,  is  a handsome  and  increasing  quarter;  it 
communicates  with  Monk-Wearmouth  shore  by  a noble 
cast-iron  bridge  of  one  arch,  236  feet  in  span,  and  100  feet 
above  the  Wear  at  low  water.  'The  principal  edifices  are  2 
fine  parish  churches,  numerous  chapels,  the  exchange, 
athenaeum  founded  in  1840,  theatre,  assembly  rooms,  bar- 
racks, custom  house,  excise-office,  infirmary,  and  various 
almshouses.  It  has  a mechanics’  institution,  horticultural 
and  polytechnic  societies,  and  several  Masonic  lodges.  'The 
borough  is  well  paved,  lighted,  and  supplied  with  water. 
The  harbor  is  defended  by  batteiies.  and  connected  with  it 
is  a large  wet  dock.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of 
England  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  of  which,  in  1842.  it  ex- 
ported 859.137  tons;  it  has,  besides,  a large  export  of  lime 
to  Yorkshire  and  Scotland,  and  of  glass,  earthenwares,  rope, 
chemical  products,  made  in  tjie  town  and  vicinity,  in  and 
around  which  are  also  flax  and  saw  mills,  and  grindstone 
quarries.  At  the  adjacent  village  of  Deptford  is  a steam 
rope  factory.  Mercantile  ship  building  is  more  extensive 
than  at  almost  any  other  English  port.  In  1850.  the  number 
of  vessels  built  at  Sunderland  was  158,  (51,374  tons.)  and  in 
1853,  1.53,  (68.735  tons.)  The  imports  are  timber,  iron,  flax, 
tallow  from  the  Baltic,  butter,  cheese,  and  flax  from  Hol- 
land. and  wine,  spirits,  flour,  grain,  and  various  other 
articles,  from  different  quarters.  In  1851  the  number  of 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port  was  1025  (216,635  tons;)  the 
number  of  vessels  entered  was  2747  (1.206,804  tons;)  and 
cleared.  12,884  (1.580,088  tons.)  'fhe  fishery  of  Sunderland 
is  important.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a mayor,  13 
aldermen,  and  42  councillors,  and  sends  2 members  to 
Parliament.  The  town  is  frequented  as  a bathing-place.  It 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

SUN'D  ERLAND,  a township  of  England,  co.  ofCumberland. 

SUNDERTjAND,  North,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Northumberland. 

SUN'DERLAND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ben- 
nington CO.,  Vermont,  on  the  Western  Vermont  Railroad, 
95  miles  S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  567. 

SUNDERL.AND,  a post  village  and  township  of  Franklin 
CO.,  Massac Jiusetts,  on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  82 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  A bridge  cropses  the  river  at 
this  place.  Pop.  839. 

SUNDERL.\ND  BRIDGE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Durham. 

SUNDERLAND,  WICK,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  East  Riding. 

SUNDJ,  soon'dee,  of  Africa,  a town  of  Lower  Guinea,  on 
the  Zaire.  220  miles  N.E.  of  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

SUND'LEPOOlU.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  on  the  Nerbudda,  6 miles  N.  of  Hindia. 

SUNDOCH,  sQu'dotch',  one  of  the  small  protected  Sikl- 
States  of  North-west  Hindostan.  Pop.  1200. 

SUxN^DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  BedforrL 
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SUNDRABONI,  stln'dra-bo'nee,  a small  state  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  lying  within  the  bounds  of  Macassar,  on  the 
island  of  Celebes,  v/ith  a town  on  a small  island  in  the  river 
Sundrahoui. 

SUND'RIDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SUNDSVALL,  soonds'v^ll.  a .seaport  town  of  Sweden,  Isen, 

miles  S.W.  of  Ilernosand,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  P.1850. 

SUXG'IELD,  a township  of  Eaton  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  507. 

SUN^FISH,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  Ohio. 

SUNFISII.  a township  of  Pike  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  495. 

SUNFISII  CREEK,  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  flows  into  the 
Ohio  River. 

SUN'FLOWER,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Mis.sis- 
sippi,  has  an  area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Sunflower  River,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  and  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Yazoo.  The  sur- 
face is  a level,  alluvial  plain  or  swamp,  the  soil  of  which  is 
very  fertile.  The  Y'azoo  is  a deep  and  .sluggish  stream,  na- 
vigable by  steamboats  in  nearly  all  stages  of  water.  Formed 
from  Bolivar  county.  Capital,  McNutt.  Pop.  5019,  of  whom 
1102  were  free,  and  3917  slaves. 

SUNFLOWER  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Mississippi, 
rises  in  Coahoma  county,  and  flows  S.  until  it  enters  the 
Yazoo  near  the  N.  border  of  Warren  county. 

SUNGARI,  a river  of  East  Asia.  See  Soongaree. 

SUNGIE-U.JONG,  soon'ghee-oo-jong'.  a state  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  between  lat.  3°  and  4°  N.,  and  Ion.  102°  and  103° 
E.,  having  Salangore  on  the  W.,  and  Jompole  on  the  E. 
Pop.  3600.  It  contains  some  of  the  principal  tin-mines  of 
the  peninsula,  and  its  chief  export  is  tin. 

SUNG-LO,  sung-lo,  or  SUNG-LO-SIIAN.  shng-lo-sh^n,  a 
mountain  of  China,  province  of  Che-kiang:  lat.  29°  56'  N., 
Ion.  118°  15' E.  It  rises  about  3000  feet  above  the  plains, 
and  is  famous  as  the  spot  where  the  green  tea  shrub  was  first 
discovered  and  first  manufactured. 

SUN’GNAM,  sung'ndm',  a town  of  West  Thibet,  on  the 
Ruskalan,  a tributary  of  the  Sutlej,  9000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  90  miles  N.E.  of  Simla. 

SUNGORA,  sun-goh'S.  a maritime  town  of  Lower  Siam,  on 
an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  90  miles  S.E.  of  Ligor;  lat.  7° 
40'  N..  Ion.  101°  10'  E. 

SUNGUMEER,  sun'goo-meer',  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bombay,  73  miles  N.  of  Poonah. 

SUNIU.M.  CAFE,  Greece.  See  Cape  Colonx.a. 

SUNJEET.  stin-jeet',  a town  of  West  Iliudostan,  65  miles 
S.AY.  of  Kotah. 

SUNK'IIAZE,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

SUNK  ISLAND,  an  islet  in  the  estuary  of  the  Humber, 
In  England,  on  its  E.  side,  S.W.  of  Patrington.  It  belongs 
to  the  crown,  is  increasing  in  extent,  and  has  now  about 
6000  acres,  let  for  nearly  9200L  annually.  It  is  connected 
by  a road  with  Ottringham,  on  the  N.W. 

SUNK  LIGHT,  in  the  North  Sea,  opposite  the  Naze,  in 
Essex. 

SU.NN,  sunn,  a town  of  Sinde,  on  the  W.  of  the  Indus; 
lat  26°  N.,  Ion.  68°  16'  E.  Near  it  is  a vast  fortress  built  by 
the  Ameers  of  Sinde. 

SUN/NING-HILL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Berks.  It 
has  many  villas  and  some  mineral  springs. 

SUNNINGHILL-DALE,  a locality  of  England,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Old  IVind.sor. 

SUN'NINGWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

SUNNYSIDE,  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co.,  Alabama. 

SUN  PRAIRIE,  a post-village  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin. 
See  Appe.n'Iux. 

SUNMllSE,  a post-office  of  Bath  co.,  Virginia. 

SUN'SET,  a post-office  of  Pocahontas  co.,  Virginia. 

SUN'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SUNYPERK.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Son.nenuerg. 

SUFAIWASI  (?)  soo-pl-w^tsee,  or  IIUAYNA  POTOSI  fhwP- 
n3  po-to-see?)  PEAK,  a mountain  peak  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes.  Lat.  16°  17'  S.,  Ion.  68°  10'  W.  Height,  20,260  feet, 
i SUFEGlIOR,  a township  of  Williams  CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1396. 

SUPERIOR,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Washtenaw 
CO.,  Michigan.  Pop,  1346. 

SUPERIOR.  CITY  OF.  a thriving  village,  capital  of  Doug- 
las CO.,  W isconsin,  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Louis  River  into 
the  W,  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  about  250  miles  N.W. 
of  Green  Bay.  The  St.  Louis  here  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Pop.  534.  See  Appendix. 

SUPEGlIOR,  LAKE,  the  most  westerly  and  most  elevated 
of  the  North  American  chain  of  lakes,  and  the  largest 
expanse  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe.  It  extends  from  lat. 
46°  35'  to  49°  N.,  and  from  Ion.  84°  30'  to  92°  20'  W.  It  has 
Minne.sota  on  the  W'.  and  N.W.;  Wisconsin  and  the  N. 
peninsula  of  Michigan  on  the  S.;  and  British  America  in 
all  other  directions.  Greatest  length,  measured  on  a curve 
through  its  centre,  from  E.  to  W'.,  420  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  160  miles;  circuit,  about  17-50  miles.  Estimated 
area,  32,000  square  miles.  Height  above  sea-level,  6:30  feet; 
depth,  varying  from  80  to  200  fathoms.  It  is  of  very  irre- 
gular shape,  widening  towards  its  centre,  and  gradually 
narrowing,  partly  towards  its  E.,  but  much  more  towards 
Its  W.  extremity,  so  as  to  form  an  irregular  crescent,  with 
lt«  convexity  on  the  N.,  and  its  concavity  on  the  S.  The  N. 
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shore  is  generally  bold  and  elevated,  and  exten-l«  about 
12  miles,  presenting  almost  continuous  ranges  of  cliffs, 
which  vary  in  height  from  .300  to  1500  feet;  the  S.  shore  is 
low  and  sandy,  though  occasionally  interrupted  by  lime- 
stone ridges,  the  most  remarkable  of  which,  .Mtuated  to- 
wards the  E.  extremity,  presents  a perpendiculai  wall  300 
feet  high,  broken  by  numerous  caverns  and  projections, 
and  forming,  under  the  name  of  the  Pictured  Rocks,  one  of 
the  greatest  natural  curiosities  of  the  United  Statens.  'The 
central  portion  of  the  lake  is  clear  of  islands,  which,  how- 
ever, are  numerous  both  towards  the  S.  and  the  N.  sides 
In  the  former  direction  they  are  generally  small;  but 
in  the  latter,  several,  more  especially  the  I.sle  Royal,  are 
of  con.siderable  dimensions,  and  along  with  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  coast,  afford  good  shelter  for  vessels.  The 
water  of  the  lake  is  remarkable  for  its  transparency,  and 
derives  its  supplies  from  a basin  which  is  estimated  at 
100,000  square  miles,  and  is  drained  by  more  than  200 
streams.  About  30  of  these  are  of  considerable  size,  but 
they  are  almost  all  impetuous  torrents,  interrupted  by 
rocks  and  rapids.  The  outlet  is  at  the  S.E.,  by  the  St. 
Mary’s  Strait,  which  communicates  with  Lake  Huron  and 
the  other  great  American  lakes  whose  waters  reach  the 
ocean  through  the  St,  Lawrence.  St.  Clary’s  Strait  descends 
22  feet  in  the  distance  of  about  three-fourths  of  a mile,  form- 
ing a series  of  rapids,  around  which  a navigable  canal  has 
been  constructed,  forming  the  last  link  of  the  chain  of  com- 
munication between  the  great  lake.s,  and  adding  above  1700 
miles  to  our  coast  trade.  See  St.  Mary’s  Str.\it.  Within 
the  lake  itself,  the  only  obstruction  to  its  navigation  are 
the  violent  gales  to  which  it  is  subject.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  fish,  principally  trout,  white-fish,  and  sturgeon.  'I'he 
two  former  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a great  number  of  fishing  stations.  The 
other  principal  export  by  the  lake  is  copper,  of  which  veins 
of  great  richness  and  extent  have  been  discovered,  both  on 
its  shores  and  islands,  and  yielded,  in  1851,  about  2500  tons 
of  copper.  'I’he  boundary  line  between  British  America  and 
the  United  States,  in  passing  through  Lake  Superior,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  outlet  nearly  through  its  centre,  till  it  ap- 
proaches Isle  Royal,  when  it  bends  N.,  so  as  to  give  that 
island  entirely  to  the  United  State.s,  and  is  then  carried 
S.S.IV.  to  its  termination  at  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River,  in 
lat  48°  N. 

SUPIIIORA.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Geiersrero. 

SUPINO,  soo-pee^no,  a small  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pon 
tifical  States,  7 miles  W.S.IV.  of  Frosinone.  Pop.  3360. 

SUPINO,  a town  of  Naples,  See  Sepino. 

SUPOI.  See  Soopoi. 

SUR,  a seaport  of  Arabia.  See  SooR. 

SURABAYA,  a town  of  Java.  See  Soerabata. 

SURAFEND,  soo'ri■f^nd^  (anc.  Sarepta;  Scriptural,  Zare- 
phath,)  a large  village  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Acre,  on  a 
hill-slope  near  the  Mediterranean,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Sidon. 
Principal  edifice,  a mosque  erected  over  the  reputed  spot 
where  Elijah  dwelt,  and  raised  the  widow’s  son  from  the 
dead.  Sarepta  was  anciently  famous  for  its  wine.  Under 
the  Crusaders  it  was  erected  into  a bishop’s  see.  In  the 
adjacent  hills  are  many  excavated  tombs. 

SURA.I,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Soorazh. 

SURAJEPOOR,  soo-rd'j^poor?,  a town  of  British  India, 
province,  and  district  of  Allahabad,  14  miles  E.  of  Kurrah. 

SURAJIGUR.  soo'rM-je-gfir',  a town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  district  of  Boglipoor,  68  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Patna. 

SURAKARTA  or  SURAKERTA,  Java.  See  Soerakart.a. 

SURAT,  soo'rdU,  (Fr.  Surate,  siiVdU,)  a city  of  British  In- 
dia. presidency  of  Bombay,  capital  of  a district,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  'I'aptee,  20  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay.  and  IGO  miles  N.  of  Bombay.  Lat.  of  castle,  21°  12'  N., 
Ion.  72°  47'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  157,000.  The  town  proper, 
6 miles  in  circumference,  is  enclosed,  except  facing  the  river, 
hy  a semicircular  wall  flanked  with  towers;  it  is  poorly  built, 
but  outside  the  wall  are  some  good  European  houses.  Surat 
has  a fort  garrisoned  by  European  troops,  an  Engli.sh  church 
and  school,  a European  cemetery,  numerous  Hindoo  schools, 
and  a Hindoo  hospital  for  sick  animals  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a high  court  for  the  presidency,  and  the  residence 
of  a British  military  commandant  and  other  authorities. 
Its  manufactures  of  woven  goods,  formerly  famous,  have  de- 
clined, but  it  still  has  an  active  export  trade,  and  .sends 
large  quantities  of  cotton  to  Bombay.  Among  its  inha- 
bitants are  many  Parsees,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Persian  fire-worshippers  expelled  from  Per.sia  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans. The  English  factory,  founded  here  about  the 
year  1612,  was  the  first  mercantile  establishment  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  the  Mogul  dominions.  'The  French 
also  have  had  a factory  at  Surat  since  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century. 

SURDAR,  sur'dart,  a village  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak 
Ajemee,  near  Menjil,  on  the  Sefeed-rood,  at  the  frontier  of 
Ghilan.  Population  partially  employed  in  raising  and 
fining  alum  from  adjacent  m.ine.s. 

SURDHAUR.  surd'hawH,  a town  of  West  Uindostan.  near 
the  centre  of  Guzerat.  I<at.  22°  10'  N . Ion  71°  IF  £ 
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SURE,  stiR  or  sli'rgh,  or  SAUER,  sow'er,  a river  of  Bel- 
gium at)(l  Dutch  Luxemburg,  after  an  E,  course  of  90  miles 
joins  the  Moselle,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Treves.  Affluents,  the 
Alzette  and  the  Erens. 

SUREN  DAL,  soo'ren-dil',  a village  of  Norway,  stiff,  and 
73  miles  S.'V.  of  Trondhjem.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  3700. 

SURESNES,  su'rain',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Sei  ne,  \V.  of  Paris,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Valerien.  Pop.  in 
1852,  3175. 

SUR'FLEET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SURGEON’S  (shr'jOTz)  HALL,  a post-office  of  Alleghany 
CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

SURQERES,  siia'zhaiRt,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Charente-Inferieure,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Rochefort.  P.  1861. 

SURGUT,  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Soorgoot. 

SURIAFET,  sooVe-a-p^U,  a town  of  India,  in  the  Deccan. 
In  Nizam’s  dominions,  on  the  Mutty,  76  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Hyderabad. 

SURIGAO,  soo-re-gito,  a town  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
in  the  Philippines,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Mindanao;  lat.  9*^ 
51'  N.,  Ion.  125°  25'  E.,  with  a fort  belonging  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  SuRiGAO  Islands  are  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  Surigao  Pas- 
sage on  the  N.W. 

SURINA.M,  soo-rin-am',  a river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  traverses 
the  centre  of  that  colony,  which  is  sometimes  called  by  its 
name,  and,  after  a N.  cour.se  of  300  miles,  enters  the  Atlantic 
near  Paramaribo.  It  receives  several  affluents,  and  is  navi- 
gable in  the  greater  part  of  its  course  to  the  foot  of  the  nioun- 
t^ains,  and  for  large  ships  to  about  30  miles  from  the  sea. 
Its  banks  are  in  general  densely  wooded ; below  Paramaribo 
they  are  laid  out  in  thriving  plantations.  Its  entrance  is 
defended  by  the  forts  of  New  Amsterdam  and  Zelandia. 

SURINAM,  a colony.  See  Guiana,  Dutch. 

SURINA.M,  a posUoffice  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana. 

SUR'LINGHA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

feURRENEY’S,  a post-office  of  Tatnali  co.,  Georgia. 

SURRENTU.M.  See  Sorrento. 

SUR'REY  or  SUR/RY,  (Saxon.  Suth-rice,  “the south  king- 
dom.”) an  inland  county  of  England,  having  N.  the  Thames, 
separating  it  from  Middlesex  and  Bucks;  S.,  Su.ssex ; E., 
Kent  ; and  W.,  Hants  and  Berks.  Area,  748  square  miles, 
or  478,720  acres,  of  which  more  than  four-fiflhs  are  under 
culture.  Pop.  in  1851,  683.082.  The  North  Downs,  of  which 
the  Hog’s  Back  and  Boxhill  form  poi-tions,  inter.sect  the 
county  from  W.  to  E.,  dividing  it  into  two  parts;  the  N.  of 
these  has  a fertile  and  diversified  slope  to  the  Thames;  the 
S.  is  again  partially  divided  by  a steep  range  of  sandy  hilts, 
(Ilindhead,  Hascomb,  and  Leith  Hill,)  having  the  vales  of 
Codatming,  Albury,  and  Dorking  on  the  N..  and  on  the  S. 
the  Weald,  a rich  tract  continuous  with  the  M'eald  of  Sussex 
and  Kent.  An  expanse  of  wild  heath-land  covers  all  the  W. 
of  the  county,  and  the  S.W.  hill  chain,  where  Leith  Hill 
rises  to  nearly  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  commands  a 
view  over  parts  of  14  counties.  In  the  vales  and  the  N. 
there  is  a good  deal  of  fertile  soil;  the  N.E.  quarter  is 
wholly  occupied  by  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  A large  por- 
tion of  the  soil  is  under  tillage,  but  agriculture  is  backward. 
Hops  of  the  first  quality  are  raised  at  Farnham;  medicinal 
plants  about  Mitcham;  and  in  the  N.  a great  deal  of  land  is 
in  gardens  for  the  supply  of  vegetables  to  the  London 
markets.  Woods  are  numerous  and  extensive;  hogs  and 
poultry  are  plentifully  reared.  Except  in  Southwark, 
Lambeth,  and  elsewhere  near  London,  manufactures  are  of 
little  importance.  The  only  river  of  consequence  is  the 
Wey,  forming  a part  of  the  Wey  and  Arundel  Canal  to 
Guildford.  The  Basingstoke  Canal  is  in  the  N.W.,  and  the 
South-eastern,  South-western,  Brighton,  Croydon,  and  Rich- 
mond Railways  from  London;  and  the  Reading  and  Keigate 
Railways  traverse  the  county.  Surrey  is  the  home  circuit, 
and  forms  an  archdeaconry  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 
Lent  as.sizes  are  held  at  Kingston,  and  summer  assizes  at 
Croydon  and  Guildford  alternately.  It  returns  11  members 
to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  of  whom  4 are  for  the  county. 
Besides  Guildford,  the  capital,  it  contains  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  of  Southwark,  Lambeth,  and  Keigate,  and  the 
towns  of  Kingston-on-the-Thame.s,  Wandsworth,  Croydon, 
Epsom,  Ewell,  Dorking,  Godaiming,  and  Chertsey.  Under 
the  heptarchy,  it  chiefly  formed  a part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sussex. 

SURREY,  United  States.  See  Surry. 

SURROOL,  shr'rooP.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
cf  Bengal.  53  miles  S.W.  of  Moorshedabad. 

SURROUNtDED  HILL,  a postroffice  of  Monroe  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. 

SURRY,  a county  of  England.  See  Surrey. 

SURMIY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Virginia,  has  an 
area  of  340  square  miles.  James  River  forms  the  boundary 
on  the  N.E. , and  Black  water  River  on  the  S.W.  The  sur- 
iace  is  moderately  uneven;  the  soil  is  generally  sandy. 
Formed  in  1652,  and  named  from  Surry,  a county  in  Eng- 
land. Capital,  Surry  Court-House.  Pop.  6133,  of  whom 
1618  were  free,  and  2515  slaves. 

SURRY,  n county  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Virginia.  Area  estimated  at  550  scpiare  miles, 
t is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Yadkin  River,  and  intersected 
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by  the  Ararat  and  Fisher’s  Rivers.  The  surface  is  hillj 
or  mountainous.  The  famous  Pilot  Mountain  of  this  county 
is  remarkably  symmetrical  in  its  form,  which  resembles  V 
cylinder.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Iron  ore  is  abundant 
Formed  in  1770.  from  Rowan  county.  Capital,  Rockford 
Pop.  1O.,380.  of  whom  9134  were  free,  and  1246  slaves. 

SURRY,  a postrtownship  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
W.  side  of  Union  River,  65  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Aueusta. 
Pop.  1319. 

SURRY,  a post-township  of  Cheshire  co..  New  Hampshire., 
45  miles  S.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  389. 

SURRY  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Surry 
CO.,  Virginia,  about  5 miles  from  James  River,  and  60  mile* 
S.E.  of  Richmond. 

SURSEE,  sooRtsi',  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  12 
miles  N.N.W'.  of  Lucerne,  on  the  Sar,  an  affluent  of  the  Aar. 
Pop.  4000.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls.  Near  it  are  the 
baths  of  Knutwyl. 

SURUBI  A,  soo-rooffle-i,  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Para, 
joins  the  Amazon  opposite  Santarem. 

SURUHI,  soo-roo-hee',  a village  and  parish  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  6 miles  W.  of  Mage,  with 
a harbor  in  the  river  of  its  own  name. 

SURUHY,  soo-roo-het/,  a river  of  Brazil,  enters  the  Bay 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  is  navigalJe  for  some  leagues. 

SU  RY-L  E CGMT  AT,  su'reet-leh-k6NG'td/,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Loire,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Montbrison.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2701. 

SURZUR,  sur'zUr/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Morbihan,  7 miles  S.E.  of  A’anues.  Pop.  2199. 

SUS.  See  Soos. 

SUSA,  soo'sd,  (anc.  Srgusium,)  a town  of  Italy,  in  Pied 
mont,  division,  and  37  miles  W.  of  Turin,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a railway,  opened  May  23, 1854.  It  is  capital 
of  a province,  and  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dora- 
Ripaira,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  routes  across  the  Alps  by 
Mounts  Cenis  and  Genevre.  Pop.  3500.  Numerous  anti- 
quities are  here  interspersed  among  modern  edifices,  and  it 
has  a remarkable  arch  and  a Gothic  cathedral.  Above  the 
town  are  extensive  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  La  Brunetta,  and 
a steep  height,  11.000  feet  above  the  sea,  crowned  by  a chapel, 
to  which  an  annual  procession  takes  place,  August  25. 
Near  it  are  iron-mines  and  marble-quarries. 

SUSA,  a province  of  the  Sardinian  States,  bordering  on 
France.  Area,  532  square  mites.  Pop.  in  1852,  82,078. 

SU'SA  or  SIIOOSH,  an  ancient  city  of  Persia,  of  which 
only  a few  ruins  now  remains.  See  Shooster. 

SUSA,  a town  of  North  Africa.  See  SooaA. 

SUSAM.  See  Samos. 

SUSAN.  See  Soos. 

SUSAN'NAII  ISLAND,  British  India,  in  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  lat,  10°  30'  N.,  Ion.  98°  E.,  between  Dome  and 
St.  Matthew  Islands.  Length.  12  miles;  breadth,  5 miles. 

SUSCOL,  soos-kol,  a town  of  Napa  co.,  California.  15  miles 
N.W.  of  Benicia,  is  situated  on  the  Napa  River,  about  6 miles 
from  its  mouth. 

SUSIANA,  soo-se-3/n^,  a province  of  ancient  Persia, 
answering  to  the  modern  Khoozistan. 

SUSIGHIRLI-SU.  See  Soosighielee-soo. 

SUSPEN'SION  BRIDGE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Ni- 
agara co.,  New  York,  is  situated  on  the  Niagara  River.  2 
miles  below  the  cataract,  of  which  it  commands  a fine  dis- 
tant view.  At  this  point  the  International  Railroad  Sus- 
pension Bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the  river,  to  connect 
the  Great  W'estern  Railroad  of  Canada  with  the  several  rail- 
ways of  New  York,  viz.  the  Rochester  and  Niagara  Falls 
Railroad,  (one  of  the  western  termini  of  the  Cential  Rail- 
road.) and  the  Canandaigua  and  Suspension  Bridge  Railroad, 
which  is  a branch  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  road,  diverg- 
ing from  Elmira.  Another  line  extends  N.  to  Lewiston, 
and  S.  to  Buffalo,  connecting  with  the  steam  navigation  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  Erie.  The  width  of  the  Canadian  track  is 
different  Irom  that  of  the  New  York  roads,  in  consequence 
of  which  freight  is  transhipped  at  this  place.  'I'he  bridge  is  a 
single  span  of  8U0  feet  in  length,  raised  230  feet  above  the 
water,  and  supported  by  4 wire  cables  9^  inches  in  diame- 
ter, with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  sustaining  10,000  tons. 
There  are  two  floors,  the  upper  for  the  railroad  track,  and 
the  lower  for  wagons,  'i'he  E.  end  of  the  bridge  commands 
a fine  view  of  the  falls  and  of  the  rapids  under  and  below 
the  bridge,  for  i of  a mile  to  the  whirlpool.  'I'he  water  of 
the.se  rapids  runs  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  per  hour,  with 
breakers  dashing  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height.  Viewed 
from  the  shore,  they  pre.sent  one  of  the  grandest  sights  of 
the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  tourist  has  not  seen  Niagara, 
until  he  has  stood  on  the  shore  150  rods  below  the  bridge. 
Duiing  the  season  of  travel,  a small  steamer  makes  trips 
from  the  village  to  the  foot  of  the  falls,  from  the  deck  of 
which  the  most  magnificent  view  of  the  cataract  is  obtained. 
The  late  Hon.  Siunuel  Deveaux  bequeathed  about  $150,000 
for  the  erection  and  support  of  a collegiate  institute,  to  be 
called  by  his  own  name.  It  is  situated  half  a mile  N.  of 
the  village,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Episcopalians. 
The  village  contains  4 churches,  7 hotels,  and  a number  of 
stores.  Pop.  at  ’t  2000. 
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STTSQUFHAN'NA,  a beautiful  river  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  it  formed  by  the  union  of  two  principal  branches 
which  unite  at  Northumberland,  60  miles  above  Harris- 
burg. From  this  point  the  river  flows  nearly  S.  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Juniata,  and  turning  towards  the  S.E.,  it 
passes  Harrisburg,  Columbia,  and  Port  Deposit,  and  falls 
into  the  N.  extremity  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
in  Mary  Ian  1.  The  main  stream  is  about  150  miles  long, 
and  has  ve*y  unequal  breadth,  wbicli  in  some  places  ex- 
ceeds a mile,  and  at  others  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  a mile. 
It  is  adorned  by  numerous  beautiful  islands,  and  the  chan- 
nel is  frequently  obstructed  by  rocky  rapids,  which  prevent 
navigation  in  low  stages  of  water.  A canal  has  been  con- 
structed along  the  river  from  its  mouth  to  Columbia.  45 
miles,  and  another  from  Columbia  to  Northumberland, 
about  80  miles.  This  river,  which  is  the  largest  stream  in 
Pennsylvania,  flows  through  a populous  and  highly  culti- 
vated country,  which  is  diversified  by  fertile  limestone  val- 
leys, and  by  mountain  ridges,  in  whi(-h  iron  is  abundant. 

Brandies. — The  East  Branch,  called  also  the  North  Branch, 
rises  in  Otsego  Lake,  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  New  York. 
Its  course  is  very  tortuous,  and  its  general  direction  is  S.W. 
The  whole  length  of  this  branch  is  estimated  at  250  miles. 
It  flows  through  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming,  and  the 
rich  coalfields  of  Luzerne  county.  A canal  has  been  opened 
along  this  stream,  about  124  miles  above  Northumberland. 
The  West  Branch  rises  in  Cambria  county,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  W.  declivity  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  has  a 
very  serpentine  course  of  more  than  200  miles,  the  general 
direction  of  which  is  E.  The  navigation  of  this  branch  is 
improved  for  75  miles.  The  region  through  which  it  flows 
abounds  in  pine  timber  and  stone  coal,  and  large  quantities 
of  the  former  are  transported  by  the  canal. 

SUSQUEH.\NNA,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania. bordering  on  New  York,  has  an  area  of  800  square 
miles.  The  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  crosses  the 
N.  border  of  the  county,  and  then  returns  to  New  York, 
forming  what  is  called  the  “Great  Bend.”  It  is  drained 
also  by  the  Meshopen,  Tunkhannock.  Choconut.  and  Wya- 
liising  Creeks.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  some  places 
almost  mountainous;  the  hills  are  generally  neither  high 
uor  steep.  Elk  Mountain,  in  the  S.E.  part,  rises  about  2000 
feet  about  the  sea.  The  land  is  particularly  adapted  to 
grazing  and  the  dairy  business.  Extensive  forests  of  beech, 
sugar-maple,  pine,  hemlock,  &c.  ovespread  part  of  the  county, 
and  lumber  is  an  article  of  export.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  and  by  the  Erie 
Railroad  of  New  York.  Organized  in  1810,  and  named  from 
its  principal  river.  Capital,  Montrose,  Pop.  <56,267. 

SUSQUEHANNA,  a post-office  of  Broome  co.,  New  York. 

SUSQUEII.\NNA,  a township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vani.i.  Pop.  879. 

SUSQUEHANNA,  a post-town.ship  of  Dauphin  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Su.squehanna  River.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail.’oad, 
and  partly  by  the  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  Railroad.  Itcon- 
tains  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  the  state.  Total  pop. 15,387. 

SUSQUEHANNA,  a town.ship  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SUSQUEHANNA,  a flourishing  post-vilLage  of  Susque- 
hanna co.,  Penn.sylvania.  is  finely  situated  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  on  the  Erie  Railroad.  23  miles  S.E.  of 
Binghamton.  It  has  grown  up  since  1848.  It  contains  a 
large  brick  freight-house,  a good  railroad  depot,  and  a very 
large  stone-shop  for  repair  of  engines.  The  Starucca  via- 
duct, which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  structure  on  the  Erie 
Railroad,  crosses  Starucca  Creek  about  3 miles  above  this 
village.  It  is  1200  feet  long,  110  feet  high,  having  18  arches 
with  spans  of  50  feet.  The  post-office  is  Susquehanna  De- 
pot. Pop.  2080. 

SUS'SEX,  (anc.  Suth-seaxe,  the  “ South  Saxons.”)  a mari- 
time county  of  England,  bordering  the  English  Channel 
from  Selsey  to  Rye.  having  W.  Ilanipshire,  and  N.  Surrey 
and  Kent.  Area,  1466  square  miies.  or  938.240  acres.  Pop. 
in  1851.  336.844.  The  South  Downs,  a range  of  chalk-bills 
covered  by  fine  turf,  continues  with  the  Downs  of  Hants  near 
Petersfield,  traverses  the  county  E.  to  Beachv  Head,  where 
they  terminate  on  the  Channel  in  a lofty  cliff.  N.  of  this 
chain,  extending  to  the  hills  of  Surrey,  is  a fertile  and  richly 
timt)ered  tract,  termed  the  Weald,  and  which  was  anciently 
the  forest  of  Auderida,  it  having  been  famous  for  its  woods 
from  time  immemorial.  Between  the  Downs  and  the  sea  is 
1 good  deal  of  fertile  soil,  as  also  in  the  marsh  lands  E.  of 
Beachy  Head.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Arun.  Bother, 
Ouse,  and  Adur.  all  small,  and  flowing  S.  to  the  Channel. 
The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  harvests  early,  but  agriculture 
is  rather  backward.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  turnips  are 
the  principal  crops.  In  the  E.  many  hops  are  raised.  The 
black-faced  South-down  sheep,  and  the  Sussex  cattle  are 
breeds  in  high  repute.  Hogs.  fowl,  and  rabbits  are  sent  in 
large  numbers  to  market.  Limestone,  charcoal,  .salt,  gun- 
powder, manufactured  at  Battle,  potash,  bricks,  and  earth- 
enwares, are  the  other  principal  products;  and  in  the 
small  towns  along  the  coast  some  ship  building  is  carried 
nn,  but  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  rural  produce.  The  Guild- 
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ford,  .\runde],  and  Chichester  Can.il  intersects  the  W and  S, 
of  the  county,  which  is  also  traversed  in  length  and  breadth 
by  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South-coast  Railway,  Sus- 
sex composes  the  diocese  of  Chichester;  besides  which  city, 
its  capital,  it  contains  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Brigh- 
ton. Lewes.  New  Shoreham.  Hastings,  Horsham,  Arundel, 
and  Rye.  with  the  towns  of  East  Grinstead.  Winchelsea,  Pet- 
worth.  Cuckfield,  Battle.  Worthing.  <tc.  Most  of  the  towns 
on  its  coast  ape  resorted  to  as  favorite  watering-places  in 
summer.  Assizes  are  held  in  Lent  at  Horsham,  in  summer 
and  winter  at  Lewes.  With  its  boroughs,  it  sends  17  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons.  4 of  whom  are  returned  for 
the  county.  Sussex  composed,  with  a great  part  of  Surrey, 
the  second  kingdom  erected  by  the  Saxons  in  England;  its 
antiquities  are  not,  however,  numerous,  and  are  mostly  of 
the  Roman  period. 

SUS^SEX,  the  northernmost  county  of  New  .Jersey,  h.as 
an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  Delaware,  and  partly  on  the  S.  by  the  Muscone- 
tong,  and  is  drained  by  Flatkill,  Paulinskill,  and  Peqne.st 
Rivers,  flowing  into  the  Delaware,  and  by  several  branches 
of  Wallkill  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Hudson.  The.se  streams 
afford  valuable  water-power.  Besides  Hopatcong  Lake,  on 
its  S.E.  border,  which  supplies  the  summit  level  of  the  Mor- 
ris Canal,  there  are  numerous  ponds,. the  chief  of  which  are 
Swartwout’s  and  Culver’s  Ponds.  The  surface  is  undulat- 
ing and  hilly,  with  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  N.W.,  and 
the  Hamburg  and  Wawayanda  Mountains  in  the  S.E.  part. 
The  soil  between  the  two  mountain  ranges  is  very  fertile, 
and  everywhere  highly  cultivated.  Hay  and  butter  are  the 
staples.  In  1850  this  county  produced  229,795  bushels  of 
rye,  and  1,816,610  pounds  of  butter,  the  quantities  of  each 
being  the  greatest  produced  by  any  county  ia  the  .state. 
Franklinite.  (a  compound  of  iron,  zinc,  and  mangane.se.) 
red  oxide  of  zinc,  and  magnetic  iron  ore  are  abundant  and 
extensively  worked;  be.sides  the.se.  the  county  furnishes  a 
great  variety  of  remarkable  and  interesting  mineral « to  the 
mineralogi.«t.  Limestone  is  also  found  in  the  N.'V.  part. 
The  Delaware  River  is  navigable  for  small  boats  along  the 
W.  border.  Formed  from  Morris  county  in  1753.  and  named 
from  Sussex  a county  of  England.  Capital,  Newton.  Pop, 
23,846. 

SUSSEX,  the  southernmost  of  the  counties  of  Delaware, 
borders  on  Maryland,  the  Atlantic,  and  on  Delaware  Bay. 
Area,  about  1000  sqtxare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  sources 
of  the  Nanticoke,  Pocomoke.  and  Indian  Rivers,  and  by  Mis- 
pillion.  Cedar,  and  Deep  Creeks.  Tiie  surface  is  nearly 
level ; the  soil  is  generally  good  and  well  cultivated.  In  1850 
there  were  raised  1.189,086  bushels  of  corn,  the  greatest 
quantity  produced  by  any  county  in  the  state.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Delaware  or  Peninsular  Railroad.  Cai)ital, 
Georgetown.  Population  29,615,  of  w'hom  28,274  were  free, 
and  1341  slaves. 

SUSSEX,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Virginia,  has  an 
area  of  400  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Nottow.ay 
River,  and  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Blackwater  River.  The 
surface  is  moderately  uneven.  The  railroad  from  Peters- 
burg to  Welden  passes  through  the  county.  Formed  from 
Surry  in  1754.  Capital,  Sussex  Court-House.  Pop.  10,175, 
of  whom  3791  were  free,  and  6384  slaves. 

SUSSEX,  a post-village  of  Lisbon  town.ship,  lYauke.sha 
co.,  IVisconsin,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  contains 
1 wagon  shop,  1 saw  mill,  1 school  house,  and  an  Episcopal 
church. 

SUSSEX  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Sussex 
CO.,  Virginia.  50  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

SUSSEX  LAKE,  British  North  America,  N.  of  L.ake  Ayl- 
mer, is  the  source  of  B.ack  or  Great  Fish  River. 

SUSSICZE,  a town  of  Bohemi.a.  See  Schuttenhofen. 

SUSn’E.\D,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SUSTKilEN,  sus'teh-rJn',  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Limburg.  18  miles  N.E.  of  Maestricht.  Pop.  1101). 

SUSUI,  soo-soo'ee,  one  of  the  smallerof  theFeejeelslands, 
about  bit.  179  21'  S..  Ion.  178°  58'  W. 

SUT  ALU  RY,  soo-ta-loolree.  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency and  provinceof  Bengal,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Backergunge. 

SUTCH.A.NA,  soo-chPna,  a town  of  West  Hindostan,  in 
the  Guzerat  Peninsula,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cutch. 

SUTCHOU.  a large  city  of  China.  See  Soo-chow-foo, 

SUT'COMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

SUTER.A..  soo-tA.'rd,  a town  of  Sicily,  intendancy,  and  21 
miles  N.  of  Caltanisetta.  Pop.  4000. 

SUTHERLAND,  shTn'er-land.  a highland  maritime  county 
of  Scotland,  near  its  N.  extremity,  extending  from  the  sea, 
between  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Caithness,  having  N.and 
W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  Caithness  and  Moray  Frith,  and  S. 
the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  and  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty. 
Area.  1754  square  miles,  or  1,122,560  acres.  Pop.  in  ISi.l, 
25,793.  The  surface,  excepting  along  the  E.  shore,  is  rugged 
and  mountainous,  and  interspersed  svith  morasses  and 
large  deer  forests.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oikel.  Fleet, 
Broa,  and  Ilelm.sdale,  valuable  for  th-ir  salmon  fi.shinga. 
The  principal  lakes  are  Lochs  8hin,  Hope.  .Assynt.  .’'lore, 
and  Naver.  The  arable  soil  along  tlu-  E.  coast  has  been 
well  enclosed  and  drained,  and  nowhei*  In  £*■  Land  have 
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more  extensive  agricultural  improvements  been  made 
than  in  this  county.  The  chief  employments  are  sheep  and 
cattle-breeding,  especii^lly  the  former.  The  breeds  of  sheep 
ai-e  excellent,  and  about  220,000  are  annually  sent  hence 
to  the  S.  Ptarmigan,  grouse,  blackcock,  Alpine  hares,  &c. 
are  abundant.  Lime  and  freestone  are  obtained.  Manu- 
factures. except  in  a very  restricted  sense,  are  unknown. 
The  trade  of  the  county  consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of 
sheep,  wool,  cattle,  and  fish,  for  woven  fabrics,  and  other 
manufactured  goods,  and  colonial  produce.  The  herring 
fishery  is  successfully  carried  on,  both  on  the  E.  and  W. 
coasts,  chiefly  at  Helmsdale.  The  principal  town  is  Dornoch. 
The  county  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  Gower  family,  who  own  four- 
fifihs  of  the  county. 

SUTll  Kit  LAND,  a post-office  of  Dinwiddie  co.,  Virginia. 

SUIT!  ERtL  AND  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Bexar  eo.,  Texas. 

SUTLE.J,  SUTLEDGE,  sut'lSj,  written  also  SETLEDGE, 
SUTLUJ,  and  SUTLEGE,  (Sutoodra,  ‘‘  the  hundred  chan- 
nelled,” anc.  Hemdrm?)  the  easternmost  and  largest  of  the 
“five  rivers”  of  the  Punjab,  of  which  it  forms  all  the  S.E. 
boundary,  rises  in  Thibet,  about  lat.  31°  5'  N.,  Ion.  81°  6'  E., 
near  the  sources  of  the  San-poo,  (Brahmapootra.)  Goggra, 
Ganges,  and  Indus,  and  at  least  ‘20,000  feet  above  tbe  sea, 
flows  at  first  N.W.,  and  having  joined  the  river  of  Spiti, 
8494  feet  above  the  sea,  breaks  through  the  Himalayas,  tak- 
ing thenceforth  mostly  a S.W.  course  to  its  junction  with 
the  Chenaub,  33  miles  W.  of  Bhawlpoor.  Total  length,  nearly 
1000  miles.  Principal  affluent,  the  Beas,  with  which  river 
it  encloses  the  Jullinder  Doab,  and  after  the  influx  of 
which  it  is  often  termed  the  Ghara.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  is  a raging  torrent ; at  Rampoor  it  is  about  100 
yards  across;  at  Ilopoor,  S.  of  the  Himalayas,  30  feet  deep, 
and  more  than  500  yards  across  at  its  greatest  fulness ; at 
Filor,  near  Loodianah,  700  yards  wide,  depth  from  12  to  18 
feet,  and  up  to  this  point  it  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  from 
the  Indus  for  vessels  of  from  10  or  12  tons  burden. 

SUTRI,  soo'tree,  (anc.  Sidtrium.)  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Pontifical  States,  delegation,  and  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Viterbo. 
Pop.  2000.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre. 

SUTSCHAWA.  See  Suczawa. 

SUT/TER,  a county  towards  the  N.  part  of  California,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  above  500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Sacramento  River,  and  on  the  E. 
by  Feather  River,  by  which  it  is  also  intersected.  The  sur- 
face in  .some  parts  is  uneven  and  mountainous.  Sutter’s 
Buttes  are  the  principal  elevations.  The  soil  is  generally 
/ery  fertile.  The  San  i'rancisco  and  Marysville  Railroad 
intersects  the  county.  Named  from  Captain  Sutter,  of 
Missouri.  Capital,  Yuba  City.  Pop  3390. 

SUT^TERBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SUTTER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Calaveras  co.,  California. 

SUl'/TERSVILLE.  a village  of  Sacramento  co.,  California, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River,  below  and  ad- 
joining the  city  of  that  name. 

SUT'TERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  6 miles 
S.W.  of  Boston,  with  a station  on  the  Lincolnshire  Railway. 

SUT'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

SUTTON,  a parish  of  En'Mand.  co.  of  Cambridge. 

SUTTON,  a township  of  England,  eo.  of  Che.ster. 

SUTTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

SUTTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SUTTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

SUTTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SUTTON,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

SUTTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SUTTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  with  a station 
on  the  London  and  Epsom  Railway,  4 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Croydon. 

SUTTON,  a parish  of  England,  eo.  of  Sussex. 

SUTTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

SUT'TON.  a post-town.ship  of  Merrimack  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. 20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1431. 

SUTTON,  a post-township  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont,  40 
miles  N.E.  of  .Montpelier.  Pop.  987. 

SUTTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Worcester  co., 
Mas.sachusetts.  on  the  Blackstone  River  ar>d  Canal,  and  the 
Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad,  42  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bos- 
ton. It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  arti- 
cles. Pop.  2076. 

SUTTON  or  BRAXTON  COURT-HOUSE,  a post-village, 
capital  of  Braxton  co.,  W.  Virginia,  on  the  Elk  River,  about 
112  miles  S.  of  Wheeling. 

SUTTON,  a township  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River. 
Pop.  2P29. 

SUT''rON-TN-ASlUFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

SUT^TON  BASS/ET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
luapton. 

SUTTON  BEN'GER,  a pariah  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

SUTTON  B1 NGGI  AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

SUT'TON  EON'NINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Not- 
tingnam. 

SUTTON-onder-BRAULEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

SUTfCON-COLD'FIELD.  a borough,  town,  and  parish  of 


England,  co.  of  Warwick,  on  a bleak  acclivity,  (whence  its 
name,)  7 miles  N.E.  of  Birmingham.  Pop.  of  parish  in 
4.574.  The  town  is  neat,  and  well  supplied  with  water;  has 
a public  hall,  work-house,  a small  jail,  and  a bandsoict 
church  of  the  thirteenth  century,  containing  a statue  of 
A’esey,  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  a native 
of  the  town,  who  founded  and  endowed  its  Latin  and  Greek 
school  with  lands  yielding  500k  a year,  and  at  whose  in 
stance  Sutton  was  incorporated  as  a borough.  Here  are  also 
a Roman  Catholic  college  and  chapel,  alms-houses,  u wooded 
park  of  2100  acres,  common  to  the  inhabitants  for  i)astur.;. 

&c.,  and  some  manufactures  of  hardwares,  tools,  and  gun- 
barrels.  The  government  is  vested  in  a warden  and  coipo- 
ration. 

SUTtTON  COURT'NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

SUTTON,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SUTTON  FLATS,  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Missis- 
quoi,  12  miles  E.  of  St.  Armand. 

SUTTON-on-the-FOR'EST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  North  Riding. 

SUTTON-on-the-HILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

SUTTON-at-HOME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SUTTON,  KINGS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Northampton. 

SUTTON,  LONG,  a pari.sh  and  market-town  of  England, 
co.  of  Lincoln,  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Market-Deeping.  Pop.  in 
1851.  6591. 

SUTTON-cum-LOUND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

SUTH'ON  MAD'DOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

SUTTON  MAN'DEVILLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  IVilts. 

SUTTON-in-the-MARSH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Lincoln. 

SUTTON  MON'knS,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

SUTTON’S,  a post-office  of  Williamsburg  district,  South 
Carolina. 

SUTTON’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Essex  co.,  Massachu- 
setts. on  the  Essex  Railroad,  1 mile  from  Lawrence. 

SUTTON’S  POINT,  a small  post-village  of  Clay  co.,  Illinois. 

SUITON  ST.  ED'MUND’S,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

SUTTON  ST.  JAMES,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  Lincoln. 

SUTTON  ST.  MI'CHAEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hereford. 

SUTTON  ST.  NFCIIOLAS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hereford. 

SUTTON  ST.  NICHOLAS,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

SUTTON-ox-TRENT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

SUTTON  VA'LENCE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SUTTON  VE'NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

SUTTON  WAL^DRON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

SUWALKI,  soo-w^Pkee,  a town  of  Poland,  government, 
and  19  miles  N.  of  Augustowo.  Pop.  5000,  half  of  whom 
are  Jews. 

SUWANEE.  a post-village  ofGuinnett  co.,  Georgia,  about 
100  miles  N.N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

SUWA'NEE  RIVER,  rises  in  the  Okefinokee  Swamp,  Ware 
CO.,  Georgia,  and  pas.sing  through  Florida,  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Madi.son  county. 

SUWANEE  SHOALS,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co..  Florida. 

SU WANOO^CIIEE  CRKEK,  of  Ware  co.,  Georgia,  flows 
S.E.  into  the  Suwanee  River. 

SU  WARUlOW  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
lat.  13°  20'  S.,  Ion.  163°  30'  W. 

SUIVEIK,  soo'waikk  a maritime  village  of  Arabia,  domi 
nions,  and  70  miles  M'.N.W.  of  IMuscat. 

SUZDAL,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Soozd.al. 

SUZE.  La.  U suz,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe, 

11  miles  S.W.  of  Le  Mans,  on  the  Sarthe.  Pop.  1466. 

SUZZARA.  soobsd'r^,  a village  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  de- 
legation, and  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mantua. 

SVANIKE,  sv^'ne-keh,  a town  of  Denmark,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Bornholm,  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  P.  900. 

SVAPA  or  SWA  PA,  sv4/p4,  a river  of  Russia,  flows  S.S.W., 
and  joins  the  Seim,  in  the  government  of  Koorsk.  Total 
course,  80  miles. 

SVARTSKELANDET,  svauFsya-lIn'det,  or  SVARTSJO-  f 
LANDK,  svaat'syfi-ldn'deh,  an  island  of  Sweden,  in  Lake 
Madar,  laen,  and  10  miles  W.  of  Stockholm.  I 

SVEABORG  or  SWEABORG,  svA'^-boRg',  a strongly-forti- 
fied maritime  town  of  Russian  Finland,  on  7 islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  immediately  S.E.  of  Helsingfors.  Pop 
4000.  Its  quarters  are  connected  by  pontoons;  it  has  nu- 
merous  military  works  and  batteries,  a military  aisenal, 
and  an  exccdlent  harbor.  The  Russians  took  it  in  1789.  , 

SVEDE.'^E.  See  Swedkn.  ' 

SVEER,  SVIR  or  SWIR,  sveer,  a river  of  Russia,  govern-  i 
ment  of  Olonets,  leaves  Lake  Onega>  near  its  S.W.  extremity, 
and,  after  a W.  course  of  130  mile.s,  enters  Lake  Ladoga  on  its  [ 
E.side,  ‘28  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ladeinbe-Pole.  'The  Canal  of  Svir  ! 
or  Siaskoi,  runs  parallel  to  Lake  Ladoga  on  its  S.  side.  [ 

S\'  EER,  SV 1 R or  SWIR,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  I 

government,  and  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Vllna.  I 

SVENDBORG,  svAnd'hoRg,  a town  of  Denmark,  on  the  S,  | 
coast  of  the  island  of  Funen,  oppo.site  the  island  of  Taa?  ! 
singe.  Pop,  3900.  It  has  ship  building  docks,  distilleries,  a { 
good  harbor,  and  an  active  export  trade. 
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SVEXIGOKOD,  svil-ne-go-rod/,  written  also  SWEMGO- 
ROD,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  35  miles  W.  of  Mos- 
cow. on  the  Moskva.  Pop.  1600. 

SVEN'IGOllODKA,  svA-ne-go-rod'kd.  a town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Kiev,  19  miles  S.  of  Bogooslav.  Pop.  7000. 

SVEXSK.  See  Sweden. 

SVENTSIANY,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Svieciany. 

SVERIGE,  SVERIG  and  SVEZIA.  See  Sweden. 

SVIAGA  or  SWIAGA,  sve-i^gd,  a river  of  Rus.sia.  govern- 
ment of  Simbeersk,  flows  N.  into  the  government  of  Kazan, 
and  joins  tiie  Volga  on  the  right,  near  Sviazhsk,  after  a 
course  of  about  200  miles. 

SVIA.TSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Sviazhsk. 

SVIATOI-NOS,  sve-d/toi  nos,  a headland  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Archangel,  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  White  Sea. 

SVIAZHSK,  SVIASCIISK  or  SVIA.JSK,  sve-dzhsk/,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government,  and  21  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kazan, 
on  the  Sviaga,  (or  Sviaja.)  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Volga.  It  is  an  old  place,  has  7 churches,  a monastery,  and 
a nunnery.  Pop.  4000. 

SVIECIANY  or  SVVIECIANY,  sve-gt-se-d/nee,  written 
also  SVENTSIANY.  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  government, 
and  45  miles  N.E.  of  Vhlna.  Pop.  4800. 

SVIR,  Russia.  See  Sveer. 

SVTSLOTCH,  (SVISLOTSir  or  SWISLOTSCH.)  a river  of 
Russia,  rises  in  the  government  of  Grodno,  a little  N.W.  of 
the  town  of  Minsk,  flows  S.E..  and,  after  a course  of  about 
100  miles,  joins  the  Reresina  at  the  town  of  Svislotch. 

SVrSLOTCII,  SVISLOTSII  or  SWISLOTSCH,  svis-lotsh/, 
a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  47  miles  S.  of  Grodno, 
on  a river  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  1200. 

S V I ZZ  E R A,  SVIZZEK  O.  See  Switzerland. 

SW  ABI A or  SUARIA.  swd/be-a.  (Ger.  Schwabm.  shwd'ben ; 
Fr.  Souabe,  soo-dh/  or  swdb,)  one  of  the  old  circles  of  South 
(Terniany,  enclosed  hy  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  circles 
of  Upper  Rhine.  Franconia,  and  Bavaria.  It  is  now  sub- 
diviiied  among  the  dominions  of  Wurtemberg,  B.aden,  Ba- 
varia. and  Hohenzollern.  The  Bavarian  circle  of  Swabia  (or 
Upper  Danube)  is  watered  by  the  Mindel,  Lech,  and  Iller. 

Area.  3858  square  miles.  Pop.  558,436. Adj.  and  inhab. 

SwAiiiAN.  sw.Vbe-an. 

SW.IBIAN  ALBS,  mountains  of  Wilrtemberg.  See  Alb. 

SWA'B Y.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SW.\'CL1FFE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

SVVADLI.\/B.4R,  a small  town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Cavan.  Pop.  492. 

SWAD'LINGCOTE,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

SWAFFHIAM,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Norfolk,  with  a station  on  the  East  Anglian  Railway.  14 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Lynn.  Pop.  of  parish  in  1851,  .3S58.  The 
town,  on  an  eminence,  and  one  of  the  best  built  in  the 
county,  has  streets  diverging  from  a spacious  market-place, 
an  elegant  church,  a handsome  market-cross,  a town-hall 
and  assembly-room,  theatre,  free  school,  and  county  jail. 
Adjacent  to  the  town  are  race  and  cricket  grounds. 

SWAFFII.A.M  BULBECK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

SWAFFH.A.M  PRIOR,  a parish,  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

SWA'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SWAIN,  a township  of  Mississippi  co.,  Arkansas. 

SWAINS'BOROUGH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Emanuel 
CO.,  Georgia.  98  miles  N.W.  of  Savannah. 

SW'AI.N’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana. 

SWAINS^THORFE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SWAINSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York. 

SWAINS'WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

SWAIN  VILLE.  a village  of  New  York,  on  the  Buffalo  and 
New  York  City  Railroad,  17  miles  from  Ilornellsville. 

SWAKOB,  swd'kop',  (or  SOMERSET)  RIVER,  in  South- 
west Africa,  enters  Walvisch  Bay,  Atlantic,  in  lat.  22°  45'  S. 

SWALE,  swail,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding,  rises  near  the  border  of  Westmoreland,  flows  E.  and 
S.E.  past  Richmond,  and  joins  the  Ure  near  Boroughbridge. 
Total  course.  70  miles. 

SWALE,  East  and  West,  in  England,  are  two  branches 
of  the  Medway  River,  in  Kent,  bounding  the  island  of  Shep- 
pey ; the  latter  enters  the  Thames  at  Whitstable  Bay,  and  is 
noted  for  its  oyster-beds. 

SWALE'CLIFFE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  a 
railway.  6^  miles  N.  of  Canterbury. 

SWALMjOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SW.\LL0W  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Hardin  co.,  Tennessee. 

SWALLOWCLIFFE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

SW.\[yLOWFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Berks 
and  Wilts. 

SW.\.LLY,  swSlflee.  a maritime  village  of  British  India, 
pjesidency  of  Bombay,  district,  and  forming  the  outport  of 
Surat,  (from  which  it  is  20  miles  W.,)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Taptee. 

SWAI/WELL.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

SWAMP'SCCTT.  a post-township  of  Essex  co.,  Mas.sachu- 
setts,  on  the  coast,  about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Boston,  set  off 
from  Lynn  in  1852.  Pop.  1530. 

SWAN,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Vinton  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  1281. 
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SWAN,  a post-township  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1079. 

SWAN,  sw3n,  a river  of  the  Punjab,  rises  in  a range  of  tht 
Himalayas,  in  lat.  33°  55'  N..  Ion.  73°  10'  E..  flows  S.W.,  and, 
after  a course  of  about  120  miles,  joins  the  Indus  on  the  left, 
10  miles  below  Mukkud. 

SWAN'AGE  or  SWAN'WICK,  a market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Pur- 
beck,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Corfe  Castle.  Pop.  of  town  in  1851, 
2014.  It  has  a bay  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  a herring  fishery, 
and  stone  quarries.  It  is  resorted  to  for  seabathing. 

SWANBOUR.NE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

SWAN  CREEK,  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio,  falls  into  the  Maumee 
River  near  Toledo. 

SWAN  CREEK,  of  Michigan,  enters  St.  Joseph’s  River, 
near  the  W.  line  of  Branch  county. 

SWAN  CREEK,  of  Monroe  co.,  Michigan,  flows  into  Lake 
Erie. 

SWAN  CREEK,  of  Taney  co.,  Missouri,  flows  into  White 
River  at  Forsyth. 

SWAN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Kentucky. 

SWAN  CREEK,  a township  of  F'ulton  co.,  Ohio.  P.  943. 

SWAN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio. 

SWAN  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois, 
about  25  miles  S.E.  of  Quincy. 

SWaN'CY’S  FEPJRY,  a post-office  of  Abbeville  district. 
South  Carolina. 

SWaNGS/TOWN,  a post-village  of  Cleveland  co..  North 
Carolina.  197  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

SWAN  ISLANDS,  a group  in  Bank’s  Strait,  3^  miles  N.E. 
of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

SWAN  LAKE,  Wiscon.sin,  an  expansion  ofNeenah  River, 
in  Columbia  county,  is  3^  miles  long,  and  half  a mile  wide. 
The  water  is  pure,  very  deep,  and  abounds  in  fish. 

SWAN  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Arkan.sas  co.,  Arkansas. 

SWANNA/NO.  a post-office.  Buncombe  co.,  North  Carolina 

SWANVNINGTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SWAN'NINGTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Leices- 
ter, parish  of  Whitwick,  4|  miles  E.  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
on  a branch  of  the  Peterborough  and  Leicester  Railway. 

SWAN  POND,  a post-office  of  Wilkes  co..  North  Carolina. 

SWAN  QUAR/T'ER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hyde  co.. 
North  Carolina,  on  a bay  of  its  own  name,  half  a mile  from 
Pamlico  Sound,  and  170  miles  E.  hy  S.  of  Raleigh. 

SWAN  RIVER  or  AIT/KIN’S  FERRY,  a post-village  of 
Benton  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  130  miles 
by  water  above  St.  Paul,  is  a noted  trading  post. 

SWAN  RIVER,  the  principal  river  of  West  Australia, 
rises,  under  the  name  of  Avon,  near  lat.  32°  30'  S.,  Ion.  117° 
E..  flows  succe.ssively  N.  and  W.  through  the  counties  of 
Grantham,  York,  and  Perth,  and  enters  the  Indian  Ocean 
at  a bay  called  Melville  Water,  in  lat.  32°  S.,  and  Ion.  115° 
42'  E.  The  affluents  are  numerous;  the  principal  are  Dale, 
Toodyoy.  Howick,  Ellenbrooke.  Helena,  and  Canning.  On 
its  banks  are  many  tracts  of  fertile  land,  and  the  settle- 
ments of  Freemantle,  Perth,  Guildford,  'Toodyoy,  Northam, 
York,  and  Beverley.  It  is  liable  to  sudden  and  violent 
floods,  which  inundate  the  surrounding  country.  It  gave 
name  to  the  first  colonial  settlement  in  West  Australia, 
founded  in  1829.  See  West  Australia. 

SWaNS'BOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Onslow  co..  North 
Carolino,  near  the  mouth  of  Whittock  River,  which  flows 
through  Bogue  Inlet  into  the  Atlantic,  160  miles  S.E.  of 
Raleigh. 

SWaNS'COMBE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SWANSEA,  swon'see,  (Welsh,  Aber-Tau'y.  ah'ber  tbw'ee.) 
a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  seaport  town,  and 
parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  'Tawy  or  'Towy,  at  its  mouth  in  Swansea  Bay.  Bristol 
Channel,  28  miles  W.S.W.  of  Merthyr-Tydfil.  Lat. of  thelight- 
hou.se,  51°  37'  N.,  Ion.  3°  56'  W.  Pop.  in  1801,  6831 : in  1841, 
19.115;  in  1861,  42,581.  Itis  well  built,  and  has  a good  market- 
house,  court-house,  infirmaiy,  assembly  rooms,  and  a theatre; 
reading  and  news-rooms,  royal  and  mechanics’  institutions, 
various  chapels,  a synagogue,  many  schools  and  public  en- 
dowments, many  banks,  handsome  residences  near  the  sea, 
a county  house  of  correction,  and  the  remains  of  an  old 
ea.stle,  now  used  for  barracks,  a prison,  and  stores.  The 
harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  nearly  enclosed  by  two 
handsome  piers,  on  the  W.  side  of  which  is  a light-house. 
IToating  docks  have  been  constructed  here,  and  Swan.sea 
communicates  by  canals  with  Henoyad  in  the  county  of 
Brecon,  and  with  Neath  and  the  coal  districts,  also  by  tram- 
roads  with  Oystermouth  and  Mumbles  Head. 

'The  vicinity  of  extensive  mines  of  coal  of  a quality  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  smelting  purpo.ses.  and  the  easy  acces;' 
to  the  town  both  by  sea  and  inland  n.avigation,  have  make 
it  the  principal  seat  of  the  copper  trade,  almost  all  the  C(.p- 
per  ore  obtained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  anl  more 
recently  in  Australia,  besides  con.siderable  quantities  from 
Cuba  and  other  foreign  mines,  being  smelted  at  the  fur- 
naces, of  which  there  are  here  17  within  the  district  and 
8 close  to  the  town.  Next  to  copper-smelting  fuMi.aces,  the 
most  important  industrial  establishnients  are  iron-works, 
including  foundries;  zinc-work.s.  tinpiate-words.  Orcwerie.s, 
roperies,  2 extensive  potteries,  and  jurds  for  the  h.;  tiding 
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and  repairing  of  ships.  Owing  to  the  height  to  which  the 
tide  rises  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  yessels  of  large  burden 
easily  get  close  to  the  town,  but  at  ebb  the  harbor  is  left 
almost  dry.  In  1851,  the  vessels  registered  at  the  port  were 
I9l,  carrying  20,475  tons:  the  vessels  entered  are  stated  at 
4418,  (.332.245  tons:)  and  cleared,  6580,  (475,082  tons.)  A very 
large  pi’oportion  both  of  the  vessels  and  tonnage  is  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade.  The  chief  imports  are  copper 
ore,  grain,  and  provisions  from  Ireland,  timber  from  Ame- 
rica and  the  Biiltic,  hemp,  tallow,  and  flour;  the  chief  ex- 
orts,  copper,  iron,  coal,  culm,  lime,  and  earthenware.  The 
orough,  called  into  existence  by  the  Reform  and  Municipal 
acts,  is  governed  by  a mayor,  5 aldermen,  and  18  councillors; 
and  unites  with  Neath.  Loughor,  Aberavon,  &c.  in  sending 
a member  to  Parliament. 

SWANSEir,  Massachusetts.  See  Swanzey. 

SWAN’S  ISLAND,  a post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 
Pop.  423. 

SWaN/SONVTLLE,  a po.st-ofhce,  Pittsylvania  co.,  Virginia. 

SWAN  STATION,  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SWaN  TON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co., 
Vermont,  on  the  Misisijue  River,  and  Vermont  Central 
Railroad,  near  Lake  Champlain,  about  55  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
of  INIontpelier.  The  village  contains  several  manufactories, 
1 church,  1 academy,  and  1 bank  with  a capital  of  $75,000. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  2678. 

SW ANTON,  a post-village  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio,  139  miles 
N.W.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

SWAN'TON  AIFBOT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SW  ANTON  CENTRE,  a post-office,  Franklin  co.,  Vermont. 

SWAN'TON  MOR/LE  Y,  a parish  of  Emrland.  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SWAN'TON-NO'VERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.of  Norfolk. 

SWaN'VILLE,  a post-township  in  Waldo  co.,  Maine,  44 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  914. 

SWANVILLE,  a post-office  of  Jeffer.son  co.,  Indiana. 

SWaN'ZEY^  or  SWaNSEY,  a post-village  and  township 
of  Cheshire  co..  New  Hampshire,  on  Ashuelot  River  and  the 
Ashuelot  Branch  of  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad,  about 
45  miles  S.W.  of  Concord.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
pails,  cotton  goods,  and  other  articles.  Pop.  1798. 

SWANZEY  or  SWANSEY,  a post-township  in  Bristol  co., 
Massachusetts,  46  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1430. 

SWAICBY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SWARDESTON,  swards'ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

SWARKESTON,  swarks'ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  and 
6 miles  S.E.  of  Derby,  on  the  Trent,  which,  with  the  adjacent 
meadows,  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge  nearly  a mile  in  length. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Canal  crosses  this  parish.  Swarkeston 
House  was  fortified  for  the  Royalists  in  the  civil  war. 

SWAR/RATON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

SWARIl’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SWARTKA,  svaRt'ki.  written  also  ZWRATKA,  a market- 
towTi  of  Bohemia.  30  miles  from  Chrudim.  Pop.  1088. 

SWART.'^'WOOD,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co..  New  .Jer.sey. 

SWARTWOUT.  swart'wowt,  a post-village  of  Polk  co., 
Texas,  on  the  Trinity  River,  about  240  miles  E.  of  Austin 
City.  It  has  several  stores,  and  a steamboat  landing. 

S WAR'l'Z  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan. 

SWART’Z  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SWATARA,  swa-tah'ra.  a creek  of  Pennsylvania,  rises  in 
Schuylkill  county,  and,  flowing  in  a S.W.  direction,  enters 
the  Susquehanna  9 miles  below  Harrisburg.  Length,  about 
60  miles. 

SWATARA,  a township  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  10  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lebanon,  intersected  by  the 
Union  Canal.  Pop.  2u82. 

SWAT.\RA,  a post-office  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SWA^’ON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SWATTERAGH,  swat^t^rdh,  a village  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster,  CO.  of  Londonderry.  Pop.  200. 

SWAVESEY,  swivG.ee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge, 3i  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Ives,  on  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway. 

SWAY'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SWEABORG.  a fortress  of  Russia.  See  Sveaborg. 

SWEA-RIKA.  See  Sweden'. 

SWEARGNGEN’S,  a po.st-office  of  Austin  co.,  Texas. 

SWE'DEN,  (Sw.  Sverigp.  svatre-gheh,  or  Swea-rika,  s^A'd- 
reetka;  Dan.  Sverig.  svjWrig ; Ger.  Schwedm,  shwA'den ; 
Dutch,  Zwfden,  zwd'den;  Fr.  Su&le,  swaid  or  sw^d;  Sp. 
Suecia,  tw.ARhe-d ; It.  Srezia,  svA/ze-A ; L.  SwMia,)  a kingdom 
in  the  N.  of  Europe,  and  forming,  with  Norway,  (with  which 
it  is  now  united  under  one  monarchy,)  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  name  of  Scan- 
dinavia, situated  between  lat.  .55°  20'  and  69°  N.,  and  Ion. 
11°  40'  and  24°  E.;  and  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Norway; 
S.W.  by  the  Skager-Rack,  Cattegat,  and  Sound;  S.  by  the 
Baltic;  E.  by  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  and  N.E. 
hy  the  TorneA  and  its  affluent  Muonio,  separating  it  from 
Finland;  greatest  length,  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  about  975 
miles,  greatest  breadth,  about  2.50  miles.  Area,  128,076 
ciquine  miles.  In  addition  to  the  mainland,  it  has  a great 
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number  of  islands,  the  most  of  them  of  very  small  dimen 
sions,  lying  close  to  the  coast.  The  largest  and  also  th» 
most  distant  is  Gottland.  in  the  Baltic. 

Coasts. — The  coast-line  has  an  extent  of  above  1400  miles- 
it  is  very  irregular,  all  its  bays  and  creeks,  though  verj 
numerous,  have  neither  the  width  nor  tortuous  lengthi 
by  which  the  fiords  of  Norway  are  characterized.  The  W 
coast  is  very  rocky,  particularly  along  the  laen  of  Gotten- 
burg,  but  seldom  rises  so  high  as  30  feet.  Its  numerous 
creeks  and  the  lee  of  its  islands  furnish  a number  of  good 
roadsteads.  The  S.  shores  from  Cape  Falsterbo  E.,  and 
then  N.  to  Solvitsborg,  are  low  and  .sandy,  and  partly  en- 
cumbered with  sandbanks.  At  Solvitsborg  a range  of  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  begins  to  appear,  and  though  partly  inter- 
rupted by  low  beaches,  presents  a number  of  projecting 
mas.ses,  rising  steeply  to  the  height  of  50  feet.  In  this 
stretch  is  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Carlscrona,  finely  sheltered 
hy  the  islands  which  lie  across  its  mouth.  The  shore,  sepa- 
rated from  the  island  of  Gland  by  Kalmar  Sound,  is  gene- 
rally low.  and  in  its  S.  part  presents  almost  a continuous 
line,  neither  broken  by  indentations  nor  lined  by  islands; 
but  towards  its  N.  entrance  the  configuration  changes,  and 
rocky  cliffs  and  islands  are  seen  along  the  whole  coast  as  far 
N.  as  the  mouth  of  the  Dal,  a little  S.  of  the  town  of  Gefle. 
The  cliffs,  however,  continue  to  be  of  moderate  elevation, 
and  nowhere  exceed  100  feet.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures in  this  part  of  the  coast  are  the  long  and  nari  ow  bay 
of  Braviken,  and  the  vast  number  of  islands  and  islets  or 
scars  forming  the  archipelago  of  Stockholm,  and  stretching 
along  the  coast  N.  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
The  S.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  presents  a succession  of 
moderately  elevated  shores,  alternately  rocky  and  alluvial, 
or  .sandy ; the  whole  of  its  upper  part,  from  the  Strait  of 
Quarken  N.W.  to  TorneA,  is  of  the  latter  de.scription,  con- 
sisting of  sandy  alluvial  deposits,  which  are  brought  down 
by  the  rivers  in  such  quantities  that  they  seem  destined  at 
no  distant  period  to  convert  a large  portion  of  the  gulf  into 
dry  land.  It  has  been  proved  also  beyond  a doubt  that  the 
relative  positions  of  sea  and  land  have  long  been  undergoing 
a gradual  change  by  the  elevation  of  the  latter.  This  eleva- 
tion is  not  confined  to  the  Swedish  shores  along  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  or  the  Baltic  generally,  but  is  equ.ally  apparent 
on  the  W.  coast  which  lies  open  to  the  German  Ocean, 
though  the  whole  amount  of  increase  appears  to  be  greater 
in  the  N.  than  towards  the  S. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Mountains. — The  interior  of  Swedea 
is  not  generally  mountainous,  and  its  surface  h.is  far  less 
of  a highland  than  of  a lowland  character.  The  most  ele- 
vated portion  commences  in  the  W.,  near  the  parallel  of  62°, 
and  is  continued  N,  along  the  frontiers  of  Norway,  not  so 
much  in  a continuous  chain  as  in  isolated  mountain-masses 
rising  from  an  elevated  table  land,  which,  where  loftiest,  is  at 
least  4000  feet,  and  forms  the  base  of  several  summits  which 
rise  more  than  6000  feet  above  sea-level ; owing  to  their  high 
latitude,  they  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  two 
loftiest  mountains,  both  partly  within  the  Norwegi.an  fron- 
tier, are  Sulitelma,  in  lat.  67°,  6342  feet,  and  Syltjellen,  lat. 
6.3°.  6552  feet  high.  These  mountains  and  their  table-land 
slope  E.  towards  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  sending  down  nu- 
merous torrent.s,  which  in  their  course  often  expand  and  form 
chains  of  lakes  and  dreary  swamps.  The  .same  slope  is  con- 
tinued S.  of  62°  N.,  but  besides  it  there  is  a S.  slope  which 
attains  its  lowest  level  near  lat.  59°  N.,  on  the  shores  of  the 
m.agnificent  lakes  which  here  stretch  almo.st  continuously 
across  the  country  from  E.  to  W.  To  the  S.  of  59°  N.  the 
country  is  generally  flat,  though  in  many  parts  finely  diver- 
sified. Its  loftiest  height.  Mount  Taberg,  to  the  S.  of  Lake 
Wetter,  is  about  1129  feet,  and  a considerable  part  of  what  is 
called  the  table-land  of  Smaland  is  809  feet  above  .sea-level, 
but  the  far  larger  portion  is  under  300  feet.  Both  its  level 
and  latitude  point  it  out  as  a region  which  should  naturally 
be  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  it  has  .several  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  tracts;  but  the  soil,  generally  consisting  of 
di.sintegrated  primitive  rocks,  in  which  silex  is  a principal 
ingredient,  is  hy  no  means  productive.  A consideiable  por- 
tion is  covered  with  sand  or  stujited  heath,  but  interspersed 
with  forests,  green  meadows,  and  cornfields.  The  finest  tracts 
are  the  space  enclosed  between  Lake  Wetter  and  the  Bay  of 
Braviken  on  the  S..  and  Lakes  Hielmar  and  Maelar  on  the 
N..  the  plain  of  Linkbping,  the  laen  of  Carlscrona,  and  gene- 
rally what  is  called  the  I’lain  of  Scania,  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  S.  peninsula  between  the  Sound  on  the  W.  and  the 
Baltic  on  the  S.  and  E. 

Geology  and  Minertds. — The  geology  of  Sweden,  thotigh. 
interesting  from  the  character  of  its  rocks,  and  the  mineral 
treasures  which  many  of  them  contain,  does  not  pre.sent 
much  variety  in  its  formations.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
country  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  is  compo.sed  ot 
gneiss,  partially  penetrated  by  granite.  Batches  of  por- 
phyry and  greenstone,  of  Silurian  rocks,  of  oolite,  and  of 
cretaceous  rocks,  appear  in  various  localities.  The  minerals 
include  gold,  which  was  once  worked  on  the  table-land  of 
SmAland,  till  it  ceased  to  pay  the  expenses;  silver,  found  in 
limited  quantities  in  several  places,  particularly  Snla.  in  the 
laen  ot  WesterAs,  and  the  vicinity  of  Falun ; copper,  found 
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chiefly  In  the  isen  f Falun,  and  smelted  to  a considerahle 
extent  at  S(ora-Kc  pparberg;  rich  mines  of  cobalt,  particu- 
larly in  the  laen  of  Orebro;  a little  lead,  and  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  iron.  The  last,  indeed,  not  only  occurs  in 
beds  of  immense  thickness,  enclosed  in  a strata  of  gneiss, 
but  forms  the  principal  mass  of  whole  mountains.  In 
Sw(^dish  Lapland,  some  seams  are  from  3 to  4 fathoms, 
otheis  from  14  to  15  fathoms  in  thickness,  while  others  at^ 
tain  the  immense  thickness  of  34  and  38  fathoms.  These 
Lapland  ores,  however,  have  proved  of  little  economical 
?.ilue.  The  want  of  fuel  renders  the  smelting  of  them  very 
axpensire.  and  what  is  worse,  the  iron  obtained  is  generally 
of  a brittle  and  inferior  quality.  Mount  Taberg,  to  the  S. 
of  Lake  Wetter,  on  the  table-land  of  Smaland.  foi  ms  another 
of  the  enormous  mountain  masses  of  iron ; but  the  ore, 
though  otherwise  of  good  quality,  contains  only  25  per 
cent,  of  metal,  and  cannot  be  smelted  to  advantage  with  an 
intermixture  of  other  ores.  The  most  celebrated  mines  are 
those  of  Danemora,  in  the  laen  of  Upsala,  where  the  iron 
worked  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  wmrld,  and  being  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  steel,  is  in  great  demand  for  that  pur- 
pose in  England  and  the  United  States,  where  it  commands 
a very  high  price.  The  quantity  annually  raised,  however, 
is  only  about  3000  tons.  Much  larger  quantities,  also  of 
excellent  quality,  are  produced  in  the  laens  of  Falun,  Gefle, 
Westeras,  Carlstad,  and  Orebro.  The  annual  produce  of  all 
the  mines  is  about  70.000  tons  of  bar-iron:  in  1846,  31,411 
tons  were  exported  into  Great  Britain,  The  richest  cop- 
per-mines are  at  Falun;  the  annual  produce  in  all  is 
about  1000  tons.  The  mining  districts  of  Sweden  extend 
over  16.000  square  miles.  The  most  valuable  quarries  are 
those  of  porphyry,  which  takes  on  a fine  polish,  and  is  made 
into  a great  number  of  articles  of  a very  ornamental  de- 
scription. 

Jh’ivers  and  Lnl-es. — These  are  very  numerous,  and  the 
latter  in  particular  are  on  a gigantic  scale,  giving  to  the 
scenery  of  the  country  seveiul  of  its  grandest  features.  The 
rivers  all  belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  The  former  receives  the  far  larger  share.  To 
it  belongs  the  Tornea,  which,  rising  in  the  Norwegian 
Mountains,  pursues  its  course  S.S.E.  tor  nearly  290  miles, 
augmented  l)y  numerous  large  affluents,  and  falls  into  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  the  Lulea.  Pitea, 
Skellefted,  and  united  Windel  and  Umea,  which  flow  pre- 
cipitously S.E.  into  the  same  gulf;  the  Angermann,  which 
flows  230  mile.s,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  becomes 
so  wide  and  deep  that  vessels  of  600  tons  can  ascend  nearly 
70  miles  from  the  sea;  and  the  E.  and  W.  Dal,  which, 
uniting  their  streams,  receive  the  waters  of  numerous 
lakes,  and  pursue  a more  circuitous  course  than  usual  in 
Swedish  rivers.  The  principal  rivers  belonging  to  the  basin 
of  the  German  Ocean  are  the  Klar  and  theGota;  the  foi  mer 
of  which,  i.ssuing  from  Lake  F'semund,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Dovrefield  Mountains,  furnishes  Lake  Wener  with  its  chief 
supply  of  water;  while  the  latter,  which  may  be  considered 
only  as  its  continuation,  discharges  it  into  the  ocean. 
Most  of  the  rivers  have  rocky  beds  and  dangerous  shallows, 
and  in  many  places  a complete  barrier  is  formed,  over  which 
a whole  river  is  precipitated  in  cascade.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  is  Trolhaeta,  immediately  below  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Wener. 

The  lakes  are  so  numerous  and  so  large,  that  their  united 
area  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  22,000  square  miles,  or 
about  one-eighth  of  the  w’hole  area  of  the  country.  They 
not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  but  yield  large 
supplies  of  fish,  and  both  by  their  natural  depth,  and  the 
canals  which  have  been  cut  to  connect  them,  are  of  vast 
navigable  importance,  and  furnish  a long  line  of  internal 
communication.  In  this  way  a direct  channel  has  been 
opened  from  Gothenburg  on  the  W.  to  Soderkoping  on  the 
E.  coast,  and  communicating  with  the  important  towns  of 
M'enersborg,  Carlstad,  Mariestad,  .Ibnkoping,  and  Linkbp- 
ing.  In  the  same  manner  the  capital  has  been  enabled  to 
extend  its  connections  with  the  interior.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  has  made  navigation 
difficult.  Lake  Wener,  after  that  of  Ladoga,  the  largest  in 
Europe,  is  .55  miles  long  by  20  miles  broad,  and  covers  an 
expanse  of  2000  square  miles.  Lake  Wetter,  the  next  in 
size,  is  about  80  miles  long  by  10  miles  broad,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  900  square  miles.  It  is  more  alpine  in  its 
features  than  any  of  the  other  lakes,  and  in  one  place  has  a 
depth  of  420  feet.  Lake  Maelar,  better  known  than  the 
other  large  lakes  from  having  the  capital  on  its  shores,  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  number  of  i.slands.  which  so  crowd 
its  surface,  that,  though  it  has  a length  of  60  miles  and  a 
breadth  cf  25  miles,  it  is  .scarcely  po.ssible  to  find  a single 
square  mile  of  open  water.  The  other  lakes  whose  magni- 
tude entitles  them  to  notice  are  the  Hjelmar,  which  has 
both  a natural  and  an  artificial  communication  with  Lake 
Msclar,  the  Silja,  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  East  Dal; 
the  Storsibn,  out  of  which  the  Indal  i.ssues;  the  IIorn-Afvan, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Skellefted;  and  the  Stora- 
Lule3-Watten,  which  originates  the  LuleA. 

Climate. — The  N.  part  of  Sweden  has  naturally  a rigorous 
climate,  though  several  causes  concur  to  modify  and  miti- 
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gate  its  severity.  At  Enontekeis,  lat.  68°  30',  at  the  height 
of  1440  feet  above  sea-level,  the  thermometer  in  January 
averages  0°  12,  or  nearly  32°  below  the  freezing  point ; but  in 
the  hottest  month.  July,  averages  58°'10 ; and  for  the  whole 
year,  27°-4,  or  about  5°  below  freezing.  This  annual  mean, 
though  low,  is  far  above  that  of  places  in  the  same  latitude, 
situated  much  farther  E,,  as  in  Siberia.  In  lower  latitudes, 
the  advantage  is  still  more  favorable  to  Sweden,  particu 
larly  in  winter.  Thus,  at  Stockholm,  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  six  winter  months  is  29°  4;  whereas  in  St.  Petersburg 
it  is  only  210'9.  Compared  with  places  farther  W..  Sweden 
loses  its  advantage.  Thus,  at  Wexib.  lat.  56°  .53',  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  44°-56;  and  in  Edinburgh,  in  lat.  55° 
57',  it  is  46°‘97  ; in  other  words,  Edinburgh,  though  not  1° 
lower,  is  nearly  2^°  warmer.  In  summer  the  advantage  is 
remarkably  in  favor  of  Sweden,  the  thermometer  in  July 
averaging  63°'46:  whereas  in  Edinburgh  it  averages  only 
59°,  and  even  at  London  not  more  than  62°-97.  The  result 
of  these  observations  is,  that  the  climate  of  Sweden,  though 
modified  by  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  be  milder  in 
all  respects  than  the  interior  of  the  N.  parts  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic  contiiients.  is  much  more  extreme  than  that  of 
the  British  I.slands,  and  experiences  greater  degrees  both 
of  cold  and  heat.  Hence,  at  Stockholm,  the  thermometer, 
which  never  reaches  zero  at  Edinburgh,  has  been  known  to 
descend  26°  below  it  in  January,  and  to  ri.se  in  July  to  the 
almost  tropical  heat  of  96°-8.  Spring  is  almost  unknown. 
The  climate,  however,  is  eminently  favorable  to  health,  and 
no  country  furnishes  more  numerous  instances  of  longevity. 
The  amount  of  rain  is  much  less  than  in  Norway.  The 
prevailing  w inds  are  S.W.  and  VV. 

Vegetation  and  Agriculture. — At  the  N.  extremity  of  Swe- 
den, at  least  in  those  parts  w’here  the  surface  is  not  very  ele- 
vated. fine  trees  of  pine,  fir,  and  birch  are  found.  These, 
however,  occupy  only  occasional  patches,  and  the  true  fo- 
rest-land must  be  considered  as  having  its  limit  near  64°. 
Below  this  latitude,  and  chiefly  in  the  central  and  S.  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  forests  occupy  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  surface,  and  sometimes  stretch  continuously  for  80 
miles  in  length,  by  20  miles  in  breadth.  Many  of  the.se, 
however,  consist  of  trees  of  stunted  growth,  available  chiefly 
for  domestic  fuel,  or  the  supply  of  the  smelting-furnaces, 
and  are  seldom  of  much  u.se  as  timber.  Forests  in  which 
oak  and  beech  are  the  prevailing  trees  occur  only  in  the  S. 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  available  surface  not  covered 
with  forests  remains  either  in  natural  pasfur’e.  or  has  been 
converted  into  artificial  meadows,  from  which  good  crops  of 
hay  are  obtained.  The  quantity  of  arable  land  is  very 
limited,  and  does  not  in  all  exceed  4060  square  miles. 
Much  even  of  this  is  of  indiffeient  quality,  and,  till  re- 
cently, was  so  poorly  farmed,  that  Sweden  was  annually 
obliged  to  import  a considerable  part  of  its  whole  consump- 
tion of  grain.  But  in  consequence  of  the  great  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place,  the  deficiency  has  been  sujj- 
plied,  and  in  ordinary  years  importation  can  be  dispensed 
with.  The  prevailing  cereals  are  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  The 
fir.st  is  nearly  a half  more  in  quantity  than  the  other  two, 
which  are  nearly  equal;  the  quantity  of  wheat  is  nearly  ten 
times  le.ss  than  that  of  rye.  Another  crop  which  is  .scarcely 
less  important  than  those  of  grain,  is  potatoes.  These  are 
grow'n  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  form  one  of 
the  main  articles  of  food  among  the  lower  classes.  The 
most  Important  auxiliary  crops  are  hemp  and  flax,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  which  is  of  excellent  quality;  on  a few  fa- 
vored spots,  tobacco,  hops,  and  madder  are  grown.  Cher- 
ries. apples,  and  pears  are  tolerably  abundant  in  the  S. 
districts. 

Animals. — The  principal  domestic  animals  are  cattle, 
sheep,  and  reindeer.  The  last,  necessarily  confined  to  the 
N.,  are  kept  in  large  herds  by  the  Laplanders,  and  supply 
them  at  once  with  food  and  clothing.  The  cattle  are  gene- 
rally of  a small  breed,  w ithout  horns,  and  are  not  posses.sed 
of  valuable  properties  either  for  the  butcher  or  the  dairy. 
The  sheep  are  also  inferior,  and  yield  only  coarse  wool, 
though  some  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  S.  to  cross  the 
Swedish  sheep  with  the  merino.  Among  the  larger  wild 
animals,  the  wolf  and  bear  abound  in  the  forests,  and  often 
commit  great  ravages.  The  elk  and  deer  are  also  found,  but 
in  more  limited  numbers.  Of  smaller  animals,  the  most 
destructive  is  the  lemming,  which  at  intervals  of  years  de- 
scends in  immense  numbers  into  the  low  country,  and  lay 
it  waste.  Among  birds,  the  most  remarkable  are  eagles, 
capercailzies,  and  woodcocks.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  well 
stocked  with  salmon  and  trout,  but  the  fisheries  on  the  sea- 
coast  have  long  ceased  to  be  productive.  llerring.s,  which 
used  to  visit  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  in  large  shoals,  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  though  large  numbers  of  a fish 
re.sembling  herrings,  and  called  strdmings,  are  taken  along 
the  E.  coast. 

Manufactures. — Manufactures  in  Sweden  have  noi  made 
great  progress.  The  more  important  articlch  aie  woollen 
cloths,  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  which  are  made  iii  large 
factories,  chiefly  at  N<  irkj6ping  and  Stockholm,  and  e,«ploy 
a great  number  of  domestic  looms  in  different  quarters* 
cotton,  linen,  and  silk  goods,  worsted  and  cotton-tw  ist,  to 
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bacco,  mannfactured  in  many  places,  and  on  a larse  scale  at 
Norrkdping:  refined  sugar,  more  especially  at  Gottenburg; 
paper,  chiefly  in  the  laens  of  Christianstad  and  Falun;  tan- 
neries, carried  on  to  a large  extent  in  all  the  more  im- 
portant towns,  but  more  especially  at  Stockholm;  glass, 
made  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  laen  of  Mariestad  ; canvas 
and  sailcloth,  earthenware,  cordage,  and  various  articles  in 
Iron.  There  are  also  extensive  dye-works,  soap  and  oil- 
works.  )>orter-breweries,  distilleries,  and  building-yards  in 
almost  all  the  ports  of  the  Baltic. 

Commerce. — The  trade  is  chiefly  in  articles  of  raw  produce, 
anicng  which  the  most  important  are  iron  and  timber. 
Next  to  the.-e  are  tar,  copper,  cobalt,  alum,  hemp,  oil.  bark, 
tobacco  and  snuff,  paper.  &c.  The  chief  imports  are  colonial 
produce,  salt,  wines,  silk,  wool,  cotton  stuffs  and  cottou- 
twist,  hemp,  hides,  skins,  butter,  bacon,  oil.  lacquered- 
ware,  dyes,  &c.  The  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  the 
United  States,  which  takes  large  quantities  of  iron;  Great 
Britain,  which  receives  both  iron  and  timber;  Denmark, 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Brazil,  Kussia,  Prus.sia,  France,  and 
Portugal,  The  following  table  presents  a summary  of  the 
maritime  commerce  from  1842  to  1851 : — 

Comparative.  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  Vessels  that  arrived  in 
and  cleared  from  Sweden,  in  the  gears  from  1842  to  1851, 
and  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  in  the  same 
years. 


Years. 

Arrived. 

Cleared. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1842 

Tons. 

3(i8.99fi 

Tons. 

371,640 

$8,125,000 

$9,785,000 

1843 

357,758 

370.730 

7,199,000 

8,100,000 

1844 

402,004 

418,776 

7.700,000 

9,080.000 

1845 

493,526 

505,114 

8,850.000 

11,655,000 

184« 

525,974 

545,588 

8,. 580,000 

10,865,000 

1847 

540,902 

.562  394 

11,680,000 

12.880,000 

1848 

450,824 

448,698 

9,715,000 

12.000,000 

1849 

4.50,848 

508,654 

10,680,000 

10,975,000 

1850 

524,058 

542,8-8 

9,990.000 

10,210,000 

1851 

636,674 

651,874 

11,685,000 

11,236,000 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1852,  was  $11,695,430,  and  of 
exports,  $11,150,393.  Of  this  commerce,  $1,831,536  imports, 
and  $4,047,853  exports,  was  with  the  United  Kingdom; 
$2,167,740  imports,  and  $1,307,973  exports,  with  the  Han- 
seatic State.s,  Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  &c. ; ,$877,653  imports, 
and  $1,613,736  exports,  with  Denmark;  $1,365,686  imports, 
and  .$410,190  exports,  with  lJu.ssia;  $1,095,943  imports,  and 
$100,203  exports,  with  Brazil:  and  $775,448  imports,  and 
$758,168  exports,  with  the  United  States.  The  merchant 
marine,  in  1852,  comprised  1407  vessels,  (tons,  86.757,)  not 
including  those  under  10  tons.  There  were  also  61  steamers, 
(tons,  3180.) 

The  means  of  internal  communication  in  Sweden  are  de- 
ficient, though,  from  the  compaiative  narrowness  of  the 
country,  the  distance  from  the  sea  is  not  very  great.  The 
canals  connecting  the  different  central  lakes,  and  giving  a 
continuous  communication  from  the  Cattegat  to  the  Baltic, 
are  the  most  important  works  that  have  yet  been  con- 
structed for  improving  and  extending  the  internal  commu- 
nications; and  much  might  yet  be  done  by  deepening  and 
removing  obstructions  from  the  beds  of  rivers.  In  winter, 
when  in  most  other  countries  the  difftcultie.s  of  travelling 
are  greatly  increa.sed,  the  Swedes  enjoy  unusual  facilities 
from  the  coating  of  snow  which  covers  the  ground,  and  fur- 
nishes an  ea.sy  means  of  transport  by  sledges. 

Government,  <£c. — Sweden  and  Noivvay  are  now  united 
under  one  sovereign,  but  each  has  its  own  constitution. 
That  of  Sweden  has  at  its  head  an  hereditary  coiistitutional 
sovereign,  who  po.ssesses  the  sole  executive,  but  shares  the 
legislative  power  with  a Diet  or  Parliament,  composed  of 
hereditary  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants  or  land- 
holders not  noble.  The.se  four  orders  foi  m four  chambers, 
which  meet  and  vote  separately.  That  of  the  nobility  con- 
sists of  the  head  of  every  noble  family  in  the  kingdom,  and 
as  these  amount  to  about  2300.  the  number  of  members 
might  be  nearly  the  same,  though  the  attendance  seldom 
exceeds  500,  and  often  not  400.  The  clerical  chamber  con- 
sists of  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala.  who  always  presides,  12 
bishops,  and  about  60  deputies  from  the  various  dioceses. 
The  burghers  are  represented  by  97  deputies,  of  whom  Stock- 
holm returns  10;  and  the  peasants  by  14-1  deputies,  sent 
from  the  different  rural  districts.  To  effect  constitutional 
changes,  the  whole  four  orders  must  concur;  but  in  ordi- 
nary questions  the  assent  of  three  is  sufficient.  The  king 
has  in  all  cases  an  absolute  veto,  and  in  the  exercise  of  it  or 
any  of  his  other  powers,  is  responsible  only  through  hi.s 
ndnisters  The  Diet  is  assembled  every  fifth  year,  and  sits 
for  3 or  4 months,  though  occasionally  much  longer.  I'he 
government  is  conducted  by  a council  of  state,  composed  of 
the  2 ministers  of  justice  and  foreign  affairs,  and  8 oouncil- 
lors,  o)  whom  5 are  the  neads  of  different  departments,  and 
3 onl>  deliberate.  Each  Iten  is  presided  over  by  a governor, 
who  has  under  him  In-onnfode,  or  deputies  over  several 
lliiiads  ir  districts,  and  lemsman,  1 over  each  hjirad. 

JuBtice  is  almiuistered  by  three  supreme  courts,  which 
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sit  respectively  at  Stockholm,  .Jonkbping,  and  Christianstad 
To  each  of  the.se  courts  a number  of  secondary  tribunals 
are  subordinate;  and  beneath  them,  again,  are  b^irad- 
coui-ts,  or  courts  of  primary  re.sort,  to  the  number  of  aU  u< 
264.  The  Lutheran  religion  is  professed  by  the  great  oedy 
of  the  people,  and  is  the  only  religion  acknowledged  by  the, 
state;  and  though  a general  toleration  is  professed,  dis- 
sidents from  the  state  creed  are  banished  the  country.  The 
sovereign  and  all  the  chief  functionai  ies  must  be  Lutherans. 
The  number  of  clergy  is  about  3000.  The  higher  orders  are 
nominated  directly  by  the  king;  but  all  ordinary  and  pa- 
rochial clergy  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  army  consists 
of  about  48,700  troops  and  militia,  raised  by  enlistment,  and 
95.300  reserve,  raised  by  cousciiption.  They  are  well  dis- 
ciplined, and,  under  arms,  pre.sent  a remarkably  fine  ap- 
pearance, The  navy  consists  of  10  ships  of  the  line,  8 fri- 
gates, 8 brigs,  12  steamer.s,  36  smaller  craft,  and  256  gun- 
boats. This  naval  force  is  large,  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion, and  is  well  manned  by  about  8000  men.  The  total 
revenue  and  expenditure,  as  brought  forward  in  the  budget 
for  1853,  were  each  estimated  at  $5,029,582.  About  two-fifths 
of  the  revenue  are  derived  froni  the  land-tax  and  other  per- 
manent sources,  and  three-fifths  from  customs,  excises, &c. 


Leens  or  Districts. 

Area, 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  in 
1840. 

Pop.  in 
1850. 

Chief  Towns. 

1 

fMalnio 

1,781 

221,670 

258,084 

Malm''.  1 

' 

1 Christianstad. 

2,432 

165,880 

189,627 

Christianstad. 

1 Halnistad 

1,900 

94,984 

105,726 

Halnistad. 

1 Carlscrona.... 

1,185 

95,807 

107,827 

Carlscrona. 

a 

3,787 

121,4.54 

186,623 

Wexio. 

^ j 

1 Joiiknping.... 

4,292 

150,477 

163,426 

JOiikoping. 

, Kalmar 

4,258 

184,557 

202,178 

Kalmar. 

O i 

Link  ping.... 

4,2.53 

206.625 

222,484 

Linkoping. 

O ] 

1 Mariestad  .... 

3,315 

181,048 

199,897 

Mariestad. 

1 

Wenersboi’g  . . 

5,086 

218,618 

246,136 

Wenersborg. 

1 

1 Gothenburg  . . 

1,891 

164,974 

187,583 

Gothenburg. 

1 

LU'isby 

1,227 

41,575 

44,572 

AVisby. 

1 

^Stockholm.... 

2,911 

194,440 

207,713 

Stockholm. 

2 J 1 

Upsala 

2,067 

85,294 

89,323 

Upsala. 

P g 1 

Westerns 

2,661 

92,494 

96,691 

AVesieras. 

Sc'' 

Nykoping  .... 

2,516 

114,920 

120,113 

Nykoping. 

& « 1 

1 Orebro 

3,264 

125,061 

137,660 

Grebro. 

OQO. 

1 Carlstad 

6,945 

195,546 

221,885 

Carlstad. 

1 

12,261 

’;48,141 

151,497 

Ealun. 

1 

^Gefieborg 

7,561 

109,794 

120,158 

Getle. 

k D 1 

Hernosand.... 

9,501 

85,875 

99,558 

Hernosand. 

Ostersund  .... 

19,208 

45,769 

52,271 

Ostersund. 

1 

i Uniea 

29,382 

57,164 

70,758 

Uinea. 

1 

LUitea 

33,033 

46,767 

55,751 

Pitea. 

The  lakes... 

3,562 

Total 

170,096 

3.138,884 

3,482,541 

The  population  of  Sweden  in  1860  amounted  to  3,859,728. 

Education  and  People.  — Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden,  with  the  exception  of  the  Laplanders  and  Finns, 
are  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  preserve  the  original  features 
of  the  race  in  great  purity,  particularly  in  the  central  and 
S.  provinces,  where  they  are  characterized  by  a tall,  robust 
stature,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  light  complexions.  They 
are  active  and  enterprising,  and  manifest  a marked  predilec- 
tion for  scientific  pursuits.  In  point  of  intelligence  and 
education,  they  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  country  in 
Europe.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  enlightened  spirit  of 
the  government,  in  endeavoi  ing  to  provide  schools  in  eveiy 
important  locality;  but  derives  great  additional  aid  from 
the  parents,  who,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  regu- 
lar schools,  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  population,  can- 
not be  maintained,  are  careful  to  give  a substanti.al  educa- 
tion to  their  children  at  their  own  firesides.  The  system 
comprises  universities  at  Upsala  and  Lund.  2 secondary  and 
grammar  schools,  (classical  and  practical  schools.)  and  3 pri- 
mary schools,  or  schools  for  the  people,  the  whole  under  the 
inspection  of  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  the  Cathedral.  In 
1859  there  were  143,526  pupils  in  the  stationary  and  126.178 
in  the  ambulatory  primary  schools,  6223  in  the  secondary 
schools,  17.464  in  private  institutions,  128,996  educated  at 
home,  and  25,718  in  Sunday-schools.  All  children  betw«m 
the  ages  of  9 and  15  must  attend  school  or  receive  instruc- 
tion at  home.  A normal  .school  w'as  establishwl  in  1842. 

History. — The  earliest  traditions  of  Sweden,  like  those  of 
most  other  countrie.s,  present  only  a confused  mass  of  fables. 
Christianity  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  about  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  The  Sw'ede.s  and  Goths 
were  long  ruled  by  separate  sovereigns,  but  in  1056  they 
became  united  under  Stenkill.  Margaret.  Queen  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  who  has  been  called  the  Seiniramis  of 
the  North,  having  defeated  Albert,  King  of  Sweden,  and 
made  him  prisoner,  formed  the  famous  union  of  Kalr..ar  in 
1397,  and  united  the  three  crowns  in  her  own  person.  The 
Swedes  recovered  their  independence  under  Gustavys  Va.ea, 
in  1521.  The  Hou.se  of  Vasa  ascended  the  throne  in  1523, 
and  gave  to  Sweden  the  celebrated  Gustavus  Adolphus.  In 
1522,  the  Beformation  was  introduced  by  Olaus  Petri,  a dis- 
ciple of  Luther,  and  advanced  with  such  rajndity  that  in 
1.528,  at  the  Diet  of  Westera.s,  the  king  and  people  solemnly 
vowed  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  as  theii 
standard  of  faith.  The  reign  of  Gustavus  was  long  and 
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i>»>*iqH}roas:  and  Sweden,  enjoying  the  double  blessings  of  a 
better  government  and  a purer  religion,  made  more  pro- 
fTess  in  civilization  than  for  centuries  before.  The  cele* 
brated  Gustavus  Adolphus  took  peaceable  pos.session  of  the 
throne  in  1611.  The  reign  of  this  most  distinguished  sove- 
reign belongs  naore  to  European  than  to  Swedish  history. 
The  first  years  of  his  reign  were  devoted  to  internal  im- 
provements. and  the  consolidation  of  the  valuable  conquests 
which  had  been  made  on  the  continent.  By  the  treaty  of 
Stolbova,  in  1617,  he  obtained  from  Russia  a cession  of  all 
her  possessions  o the  Baltic:  and  by  that  of  Altmark,  in 
1829,  Livonia  and  rolish  Prussia  became  Swedish  provinces. 
In  leSO  he  was  appointed  Captain-General  of  the  Protestant 
League,  and  commenced  the  series  of  brilliant  victories, 
which  at  once  saved  Protestantism,  and  gave  a death-blow 
to  the  ambitious  aims  of  Rome.  Ills  victory  at  Liitzen.  in 
1632,  cost  him  his  life,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter 
Christina,  when  only  six  years  of  age.  The  evils  usually 
attendant  on  a minority  were  avoided  by  the  ability  with 
which  the  celebrated  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  administered 
the  government ; and  new  laurels  were  reaped  by  the 
Swedish  armies  under  the  leadership  of  captains  whom  the 
great  Gustavus  had  trained.  At  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
in  1648,  Sweden  was  formally  confirmed  in  her  continental 
possessions,  which  gave  her  a voice  in  the  Germanic  Diet, 
and  rai.sed  her  to  the  rank  of  a first-rate  European  power. 
The  House  of  Vasa  was  succeeded  by  the  House  of  Deux- 
Ponts,  which  furnished  the  firmous  Charles  XII.,  who  took 
peaceable  possession  of  the  throne  in  1697.  This  celebrated 
rince,  then  a mere  youth,  found  himself  suddenly  assailed 
y an  ungenerous  coalition  on  the  part  of  Poland.  Denmark, 
and  Russia;  but  soon  rid  himself  of  his  opponents  by  sig- 
nally defeating  each  in  succession.  Unparalleled  succes.s, 
however,  working  on  a mind  in  which  ambition  and  the 
love  of  glory  were  ruling  passions,  ruined  all.  .\t  his  death, 
in  1718,  he  left  his  kingdom  greatly  curtailed  in  its  dimen- 
sions, and  exhausted  by  ruinous  wars.  Internal  dissensions 
were  now  added  to  foreign  disasters;  and  two  violent  fac- 
tions. known  by  the  name  of  the  Hats  and  Caps — the  for- 
mer favoring  a French,  and  the  latter  a Russian  alliance — 
kept  the  nation  in  a state  of  ferment  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Charles  XII.  had  been  succeeded  by  his  .sister 
Ulrica-Eleonora.  who  shortly  after  abdicated  in  favor  of  her 
husband,  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cas.sel,  duiing  whose  reign 
Sweden  was  obliged  to  submit  to  two  most  disadvantageous 
treaties  with  Russi.a — that  of  Nystad.  in  1721,  and  that  of 
Abo,  in  1743;  the  effect  of  which  was  to  degrade  her  from 
the  commanding  position  she  had  previously  occupied,  and 
sink  her  again  Wo  the  rank  of  a second-rate  power.  In  1751, 
Adolphus  Frederick  of  Holstein-Gottorp  succeeded,  and  was 
followed,  in  1771,  by  his  son  Gu.stavus  III.,  whio,  by  the 
support  of  the  ai-my  and  body  of  the  people,  succeeded  in 
re-establishing  the  government  nearly  as  it  existed  in  1680. 
In  1810,  Bernadotte,  who  had  been  a 5Iarshal  under  Napo- 
leon. was  chosen  crown  prince,  and  ascended  the  throne  as 
Charles  .lohn  XIV.,  in  1818.  He  showed  him.self  throughout 
an  able,  enlightened,  and  patriotic  prince;  and  at  his  death, 
in  1844,  left  the  kingdom  in  a far  more  prosperous  state 
than  he  found  it,  to  his  son,  who  now  (1855)  reigns  under 
the  title  of  Oscar  I.  Norway  was  annexed  to  Sweden  in  1814, 
retaining  its  own  laws.  The  united  kingdoms,  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  good  government,  continue  to 

nuke  rapid  advances  in  prosperity. .\dj.  Swe/dish;  (Sw. 

SvExsK,  svSnsk;  Fr.  Sdedois,  sw.Vdwi';  Ger.  Schwedish. 
shwA'di.sh;  Sp.  Sueco,  sw.Vko;  It.  Svedese,  svA-d,VsA;)  inhab. 
Swede.  (In  Swedish,  French.  Spanish,  and  Italian,  the 
inhab.  is  the  same  as  the  adj.;  Ger.  Schwede,  shwAMeh.) 

SWRIDEN,  a post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  55  miles 
W.S.W'.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  728. 

SU'EDKN.  a post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  New  York,  18 
miles  W.  of  Rochester,  intersected  by  the  Erie  Canal  and 
Central  Railroad.  Pop.  in  1840,  1885;  in  1860,  4045. 

SWEDEN,  a post-township  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  10  miles  E.  of  Coudersport.  Pop.  389. 

SWEDESBOROUGH,  sweeds'btir-rah,  a post-village  of 
Gloucester  co..  New  Jersey,  situated  at  the  head  of  Sloop 
Navigation  on  Racoon  Creek,  about  12  miles  S.W.  of  Wood- 
bury. It  contains  3 churclies,  4 stores,  an  extensive  wool- 
len factory,  and  about  100  dwellings. 

SWE ED'LI N HILL,a  post-oftice,Pendleton  co.,W.Virginia. 

SWEEP'STONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SWEF/RA  or  SUITtA.  See  Mog.\dore. 

SW'EET  AIR,  a post-oflice  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland. 

SWEET  HOME,  a post  office  of  Lavacca  co.,  Texas. 

SWEET  HOME,  a post-office  of  Nodaway  co.,  Mis.souri. 

SWEET  LAND,  a post-office  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa. 

SWEET  SF  RINGS,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  W.  Vir- 
ginia, is  p/easictly  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  about  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lewisbui  g.  This  is  one  of 
the  old' st  and  most  fiishionablo  watering-places  of  the  state 

SWEET  VAL/LEY,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

.^  WEETVTLLE,  a post-office  of  Crittenden  co.,  Arkansas. 

SWEET'WATER,  a post-office  of  Wautauga  co..  North 
Carolina. 
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SWEETWATER,  a post- village  of  Gwinnett  co..  Georgia, 
95  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

SWEETWATER,  a post-office  of  Marengo  co.,  Alabama. 

SWEETWATER,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Tennessee. 

SWEETWATER,  a post-office  of  Menard  co.,  Illinois. 

SWEETWATER  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  the  Chat ta» 
hoochee  River  a few  miles  N.E.  of  Campbellton. 

SWEETWATER  FACTORY,  a post-office  of  Campbell  or.., 
Georgia. 

SWEFHHNG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SWEIDEEYAH  or  SWEIDIYAH,  sw.A-dee'yA,  written  also 
SUADIAH  or  SUADEIAII,  a large  village  of  North  Syria, 
pashalic  of  Aleppo,  in  a valley.  14  miles  W.  of  Antioch. 

SWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

SWELL.  Lower,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SWELL.  Upper,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SWENIGOROD,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Svenioorod. 

SWEIUFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

SWERTGE  or  SVERIGE.  See  Sweden. 

SWERZENDZ.  a town  of  Poland.  See  Schwersenz. 

SWET'TENILVM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

SWEVEGHEM,  swAtveh-chAm',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  West  Flanders,  27  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Bruges.  P.  5242. 

SWEVEZEELE,  .swA'veh-zA'leh,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  IVest  Flanders.  10  miles  S.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  4829. 

SWI  AG  .4,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Sviag.v. 

SIVIECIANY.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Svieci.any. 

SWIE.NEMUNDE.  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Swinemunde. 

SWIENTA-SIERK.4.  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Heiligenherg. 

SWIETLA-ober-der-SAZAWA,  sve-^t'lA  o'ber  der  sA-zA/- 
vA  (?)  a town  of  Bohemia,  17  miles  S.  of  Cza’slauj  on  the 
Sazawa.  Pop.  1472. 

SWIFT  CREEK,  in  the  S.E.part  of  Virginia,  flows  through 
Chesterfield  county,  and  unites  with  the  Appomattox  River 
a few  miles  below  Petersburg. 

SWIFT  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  an  affluent  of  Tar 
River,  which  it  joins  a few  miles  N.  of  Tarborough. 

SWIFT  CREEK,  of  Craven  co.  North  Carolina,  enters  the 
Neu.se  River  from  the  left,  about  5 miles  above  Newbern. 

SWIFT  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  flows  into  the  IVate- 
ree  River,  near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Sumter  district. 

SIVIFT  CREEK,  of  Hardin  co.,  Tennessee,  flows  into  the 
Tenne.ssee  River. 

SWIFT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Darlington  district.  South 
Carolina. 

SWIFT  CREEK  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Craven  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SWIFT  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  North 
Carolina. 

SWIFT  RIA'ER,  of  New  Hampshire,  rises  in  Grafton 
county,  and  tails  into  the  Saco  River  in  Carroll  county.  It 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a very  rapid  stream. 

SWIFT  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ea.st  and  Mid- 
dle Branches  of  the  Chickopee  River,  itself  uniting  with  the 
West  Branch  to  form  that  river. 

SWIFT/VILLE,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Kentucky. 

SWI  ULAN  D.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SWIL/LINGTON,  a parish  of  England  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

SWIL'LY,  LOUGH.  Ion,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
N.  part  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal,  extends  inland 
25  miles  S..  where  it  receives  the  liver  Swilly.  On  Tannet 
Point,  at  the  W.  side  of  its  entrance,  is  a light-house,  in  lat. 
55°  16'  33"  N.,  Ion.  7°  38'  IV.,  and  it  is  there  3}  miles  across. 

SWIM'BRIDGE.  a parish  of  Englano  co.  of  Devon. 

SWIN'BROOK,  a parish  of  England,  "o  of  Oxford. 

SWINVCOMBE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

SWIN'DERBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SWIN'DON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts,  and  a principal  station  of  the  Great  We.stern  Rail- 
way, 29  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bath.  Pop.  in  1851,  4M76.  The 
town,  neatly  built  on  an  eminence,  has  a free  school,  and 
several  charities. 

SWINDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

SWINDON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

SWINE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

SWINE'FLEET,  a chapelry  of  England,  co,  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

SWINE^FORD,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught, 
CO.  of  Mayo.  15^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Castlebar.  P.  in  1851,  991. 

SWINEFORDSTOWN,  Pennsylvania.  See  Middleuvrg. 

SWINEOI.\RT,  a post-office  of  Rush  co..  Indiana. 

SWINEMUNDE  (Swinemiinde)  or  SWIE.NEMUNDE, 
(Swienemtlnde,)  sweehieh-mtin'deh.  a maritime  town  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania.  36  miles  N.N  .W.  of  Stettin, 
in  the  island  of  Usedom,  on  the  Swine,  the  outlet  of  the 
Frische  Haff  in  the  Baltic.  Pop.  4600.  Since  1817  its  bai-l)or 
h.as  been  much  improved  by  the  erection  of  piers,  on  one  o. 
which  is  a lighthouse.  It  has  a pilot-board,  and  here  large 
vessels  unload  cargoes  for  Stettin,  of  which  it  is  thecutport. 

SWINESHEAD,  swiuz'hAd,  a parish  of  England,  co  of 
Huntingdon. 

SWINESHEAD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England 
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eo.  of  Lincoln,  in  the  fens,  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Boston.  Pop. 
in  1851.  2044.  The  sea  formerly  reached  this  town,  whic-h 
had  a harbor  near  its  present  market-place. 

SWINES'TEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SWINESUND,  swee'neh-soond',  is  an  inlet  of  the  Skager- 
rack, between  Norway  and  Sweden. 

SVVINE'YARD,  a jwst-office  of  Charles  City  co.,  Virginia. 

SW^IN'FOltD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SWINFORD,  Old,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Stafford 
ind  Worcester,  including  the  town  of  Stourbridge.  The 
Blue  Coat  IIo.spital,  founded  in  1677,  educates  70  boys. 

SWIN'FORD-REtOIS  or  KING’S  SWIN/FORD,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Stafford,  on  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire Canal,  3 miles  N.N.W.  of  Stourbridge.  The  village  is 
neat,  and  the  parish  has  a massive  church,  coat,  iron,  glass, 
brick  and  tile  works,  and  numerous  potteries.  Near  it  are 
the  vestiges  of  a large  Roman  camp,  and  Ilolbeach,  where 
several  gunpowder-plot  conspirators  were  taken  in  1605. 

SWING^FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

SWINGLEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Ten- 

SWINGIOPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

SWINLNERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

SWIN/TON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Rid- 
ing. parish  of  Wath-on-Dearne,  5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Rotherham, 
on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Midland  Railway. 

SAV'IN/TON,  a post-village  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois,  about  50 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Chicago. 

SWINTON-and-SIMG’RIN,  a united  parish  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Berwick. 

SWIR.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Sveer. 

SWITIPLAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SWITVZERLAND,  (Ger.  Schweiz  or  Schweitz,  shwits;  It. 
Svizzera,  svit'si-rd;  Fr.  Nwwse,  sweess;  Sp.  Nafja,  swee^thd : 
Port.  A Terra  dos  Sui^os,  d t^R'ad  doce  swee'soce,  “ the  land 
of  the  Swiss;”  L.  HzMtia,)  a federal  republic  of  Central 
Europe,  situated  between  lat.  45°  50'  and  47°  50'  N.,  and  Ion. 
6°  and  10°  25'  E.,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Baden,  from 
which  it  is  separated  for  the  most  part  by  the  RJiine;  N.E. 
by  IViirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Lake  of  Constance ; E.  by  the  principality  of  Liecht- 
enstein and  the  Tyrol,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Ithine,  and  from  the  latter  partly  by  the  Rhine, 
but  chiefly  by  ranges  of  the  Grison  Alps;  S.  by  Austrian 
It  ily,  Piedmont,  and  S.avoy,  from  the  two  first  of  which  it  is 
separated  also  by  the  Alps,  and  from  the  latter  partly  by  the 
Alps  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  and  W.  and  N.W.  by  France, 
from  which  it  is  separated  in  part  by  the  Jura  Mountains 
and  the  river  Doubs.  The  greatest  length  of  Switzerland, 
from  W.  to  E..  near  the  parallel  of  46°  35'  N.,  is  216  miles  ; 
the  greatest  breadth,  measured  a little  W.  of  the  meridian 
of  9°  E.,  is  140  miles. 

Phi/sical  Features. — These  are  on  the  grandest  scale,  and 
furnish  scenery  which,  if  equalled,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  part  of  the  globe:  lofty  mountain  ranges  towering 
above  the  clouds  and  beyond  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  : 
enormous  glaciers  descending  from  their  sides,  and  blocking 
up  the  higher  valleys;  magnificent  lakes,  embosomed  among 
mountains  which  often  I’ise  here  from  the  water’s  edge  for 
many  thousand  feet;  and  wild  romantic  valleys  forming  the 
channels  of  impetuous  streams,  fed  by  numerous  torrents 
and  ca.scades.  The  loftiest  mountain  chains  belong  to  the 
Alps,  and  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  S.  The  immense  ma.ss 
of  Mount  St.  Gothard  forms  the  centre  or  nucleus  of  a sys- 
tem of  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  gla- 
ciers, the  peaks  of  which  are  from  9000  to  14,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Alps  cover  all  the  central,  S.,  and 
S.E.  portion  of  the  country,  and  occupy  more  than  one-half 
of  its  superficies.  (See  Alps.)  The  Jura  Mountains  extend 
along  the  N.W.  borders;  the  culminating  points  are  the 
Dole  and  Mont  Tendre,  (see  Jura.)  and  between  these  is  an 
undulating  plain  or  table-land  135  miles  in  lengtVi,  from  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  in  the  S.W.  to  the  Lake  of  Constance  in  the 
N.E.  Its  extreme  breadth  is  50  miles.  Next  the  Alps  it  is 
2000  feet  above  the  sea,  sloping  towards  the  Jura,  where  it  is 
1350  feet.  It  has  numerous  valleys,  some  of  which  arc  of 
considerable  extent. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — All  the  loftiest  Alpine  ranges  have 
A nucleus  of  granite,  on  which  gneiss  and  mica  slate  recline, 
generally  at  a high  angle.  The.se  rocks  are  particularly  de- 
veloped in  St.  Bernard,  St.  Gothard,  the  Faulhorn,  &c.,  and 
contain  a great  number  of  beautiful  minerals,  particularly 
garnets  and  various  kinds  of  rock-crystals.  Sienite  is  not 

frequent  occurrence,  but  is  found  on  the  S.  side  of  St. 
Jf.thaid,  and  on  the  Finster-Aarhorn.  Diallage  rock,  or 
gabbro,  is  seen  exposed  in  steep  precipices  near  Saaz,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  canton  of  Valais,  and  forms  whole  moun- 
tains in  various  parts  of  the  canton  of  Grisons.  In  the  same 
locality,  serpentine  is  largely  developed.  Granular  lime- 
stone is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Alps,  and  is  more 
par.,icularly  exposed  on  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard, 
and  the  S.  side  of  St.  Gothard.  It  usually  rests  on  mica- 
slate,  and  often  alternates  with  clay-slate  and  primitive  gyp- 
sum. Mountain  limestone  composes  the  great  masses  of  the 
Dent-da-.Midi,  the  Diablerets,  the  Wetterhorn,  Dodi,  .See.  It 
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is  also  seen  in  large  masses  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  T^ake  o' 
Geneva,  on  the  Mole.sson,  Stockhorn,  Pilat.  and  Santis.  The 
proper  carboniferous  rocks  are  very  sparingly  d<!Veloped.  ])nl 
regular  coal-bearing  strata  are  found  in  the  Simmenthal,  the 
Kanderthal,  and  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  'J’hun.  In  the 
Jura,  limestone  equivalent  to  the  oolite,  often  resting  on 
muschelkalk,  is  so  largely  developed,  that  the  name  of  .lura 
limestone  is  now  often  applied  to  the  whole  oolitic  forma 
tion.  Above  the  Jura  limestone  is  the  molasse,  a soft  green 
sandstone,  belonging  to  the  lower  series  of  the  tei  tiary  for- 
mation,  and  covering  an  extensive  area  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Switzerland. 

As  in  almost  all  mountainous  countries,  particles  of  gold 
are  here  found  in  the  sands  of  many  of  the  rivers,  and  mcra 
especially  in  those  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  canton  of  Grisons,  in 
the  Reuss,  the  Emmen,  and  the  Luttern,  but  in  none  ot 
them  in  such  quantities  as  to  rep.ay  the  .search.  Lead  and 
copper,  both  argentiferous,  are  found  in  the  canton  of  Gri- 
sons, and  were  once  worked,  though  they  are  now  aban. 
doned.  Iron  is  more  widely  diffu.sed,  and  is  worked  to  ad- 
vantage in  several  quarters,  particularly  among  the  strata 
connected  with  the  Jura  limestone.  Rock-salt  is  worked  to 
.some  extent  in  the  canton  of  Vaud.  and  .saline  springs  occur 
in  many  places,  but  have  not  been  turned  to  much  account. 
The  other  minerals  deserving  of  notice  are  alabaster  and 
marble,  widely  diffused ; sulphur,  near  Lake  Thun ; gypsum, 
particularly  in  the  canton  of  Freyburg;  and  asphalte  in  the 
Val  de  Travers,  in  the  canton  of  Valais.  Mineral  springs 
occur  in  many  quarters.  As  the  most  celebrated,  we  may 
mention  those  of  Leuk  in  the  Valais,  Baden  and  Schinz- 
nach  in  Aargau,  Pfeffers  in  St.  Gall,  and  St.  Moritz  in  the 
Gri.sons. 

Rivers. — The  Rhone  and  Rhine  both  have  their  sources  in 
the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Danube  and  the  Po  are 
indebted  to  it  for  important  tributaries;  but  owing  to  the 
mountainous  nature  and  inland  position  of  the  country, 
none  of  the  rivers  acquire  so  much  development  within  its 
limits  as  to  become  of  great  navigable  importance.  The  RluTie, 
formed  in  the  canton  ofGrisons  by  the  junction  of  the  Vorder 
and  Hinter  Rhein,  Hows  N.  into  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
then,  on  emerging  from  the  lake,  flows  W.  to  Schaffhausen, 
where  it  forms  the  celebrated  fiills  of  that  name.  Below  these 
falls  its  navigation  properly  begins,  and  is  continued  W. 
along  the  frontier  to  Basel,  where  a sudden  turn  N.  carries  it 
into  Germany.  Its  principal  affluents  in  Switzerland  are  the 
Thur,  Toss,  Birs,  and  Aar,  which  all  join  it  on  the  left.  By 
far  the  most  important  is  the  Aar,  which  not  only  tra^  erses 
a large  part  of  the  country  circuitously  from  the  S.  of  Bern 
to  the  N.  frontier,  but  is  augmented  by  a great  number  of 
important  affluents,  of  which  the  largest  are  the  Limmat, 
Reus.s,  and  Emmen  on  the  right,  and  the  Saane  and  Thiele 
on  the  left.  The  Rhone,  rising  in  the  glacier  of  St.  Gothard, 
on  the  N.E.  confines  of  the  canton  of  Valais,  receives  all  the 
drainage  of  that  canton,  flowing  through  it  centrally,  first 
W.S.W.  and  then  N.N.W.,  till  it  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva. Immediately  after  issuing  from  the  lake  at  the  town 
of  Geneva,  it  receives  the  Arve,  and  alwut  10  miles  below 
quits  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  waters  which  the  Po  receivf^s 
from  Switzerland  are  carried  to  it  by  the  Ticino,  which 
drains  the  canton  of  that  name;  tho.se  which  the  Danube 
receives  are  carried  to  it  by  the  Inn,  which  rises  and  has  a 
considerable  part  of  its  upper  course  in  the  E.  of  the  canton 
of  Grisons.  'The  whole  drainage  of  Switzerland  is  thus 
divided  among  the  three  basins  of  the  North  Sea.  the  Medi- 
terranean, including  the  Adriatic,  which  is  properly  only  a 
branch  of  it,  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  proportions  received 
by  each  are  in  the  order  now  stated,  but  the  far  largest  share 
belongs  to  the  first. 

Lakes. — No  country  in  Europe,  except  Scandinavia,  has, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  so  many  lakes  as  Switzerland. 
Those  of  the  Alpine  regions  occupy  the  lower  parts,  of  the 
valleys.  They  vary  in  depth  from  500  to  1900  feet,  and  are 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  from  1200  to  1800  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  chief  of  these  are  Lake  Leman  or  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva, Brienz,  Thun,  WaldstStten  or  Lucerne,  Zag,  Wallen- 
stadt.  Zurich,  Constance  or  the  Boden  See;  and.  on  the  S.  of 
the  Alps,  Lugano  and  Maggiore.  Most  of  these  are  traversed 
by  steamboats.  The  table-land  contains  Lakes  Morat,  Sem- 
pach,  Baldeck,  Ilallwyl,  Greiffensee,  and  Pfeffikon.  In  the 
Jura  are  the  lakes  of  Neufchatel  and  Bienne,  the  former 
traversed  by  steamboats. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Switzerland,  owing  to  its  eleva- 
tion, and  other  cau.ses.  is  much  more  severe  than  might  be 
expected  from  its  position,  nearly  in  itiid-distanee  between 
the  Equator  and  the  North  Pole.  It  presents  the  greatest 
extremes  and  the  most  violent  contrasts.  In  Geneva,  at  an 
elevation  of  12:’)0  feet,  the  mean  pressure  of  the  barometer 
is  27  inches;  the  range  of  the  thermometer  between  the 
mean  of  winter  and  summer  is  from  34°  to  66°  Fahrenheit, 
and  the  average  annual  amount  of  rain  is  29  inclfc;s.  On 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  barometer,  21  inches;  thermometer, 
from  18°  to  43°  Fahrenheit,  and  amount  of  rain,  65  inches. 
While  winter  is  reigning  in  all  its  rigor  on  the  lofty  summits 
or  slopes  of  the  mountains,  it  is  only  necessary  to  descend  into 
the  lower  valleys  to  find  that  spring  is  far  advanced.  In 
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makinn:  this  desi’ent,  we  may  direct  our  course  not  only  S., 
where-,  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  canton  of  Ticino  a truly 
Italian  tlitnate  is  enjoyed,  but  even  N.,  and  find  in  the 
plains  of  Basel  that  winter  has  long  departed.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  we  may  mention  that  the  winter  tem- 
perature of  London  is  38°’‘22,  and  the  summer  temperature 
and  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
hospice  of  St.  Gothard  is  nearly  two  degrees  lower  than  that 
of  the  North  Cape.  The  elevation  of  the  lower  summit  of 
snow  in  the  mountains  is  8900  feet.  On  the  table-land  and 
In  the  lower  mountains  snow  falls  in  greater  abundance 
than  in  other  countries  of  the  same  latitude  in  Kurope.  On 
St.  Gothard.  snow  falls  at  least  once  a month  in  summer. 
The  large  lakes  are  seldom  frozen.  In  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  Jura,  winter  lasts  six  months;  it  is  longer  in  those  of 
the  Alps.  The  same  causes  which  diversify  the  climate  tend 
also  to  make  it  extremely  variable,  even  in  the  same  locali- 
ties ; and  hence  days  of  almost  insupportable  heat  are  not 
unfrequently  preceded  by  cold  mornings,  and  succeeded  by 
equally  cold  evenings.  These  sudden  changes  are  very  try- 
ing to  weak  constitutions,  and  sometimes  make  epidemic 
diseases  generally  prevalent;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  swampy  spots  from  which  deleterious  miasma  is  dif- 
fused, the  air  is  clear  and  bracing,  and  eminently  favorable 
to  health.  The  S.W.  wind.s,  which  are  frequent,  usually  bring 
rain;  the  N.E.  wind,  which  blows  on  the  table-land  in 
spring,  is  cold  and  dry.  The  warm  S.  wind  greatly  fivors 
the  climate  of  the  canton  of  Ticino : under  the  name  of  FVhn, 
the  sirocco  of  the  Alps,  it  blows  with  extreme  violence,  and 
causes  great  damage  on  the  lakes. 

Vegetalion,  Agriculture.  &c. — Few  countries  in  Europe, 
even  of  larger  extent,  can  boast  of  a more  varied  vegetation 
than  Switzerland.  It  has  been  divided  into  7 regions.  The 
characteristic  product  of  the  first  is  the  vine,  which  grows 
up  to  1700  feet,  and  in  some  districts  of  Zurich  and  the 
Lake  of  Thun,  to  1800  feet  above  the  sta-level.  The  next  in 
ascent  is  the  hilly,  or  lower  mountain  region.  It  rises  to 
the  height  of  2800  feet,  and  is  characterized  by  the  luxu- 
riance of  its  walnut-trees.  Though  not  well  adapted  for 
wheat,  it  produces  good  crops  of  spelt;  and  has  excellent 
meadows,  from  which  two  cuttings  of  hay  are  annually 
obtained.  The  third,  or  upper  mountain  region,  has  its 
limit  at  4100  feet.  Its  principal  product  is  forest  timber, 
consisting  of  all  varieties  of  hard  wood,  but  more  especially 
beech.  The  walnut  grows  in  it,  though  not  vigorously,  up 
to  3500  feet,  and  good  crops  are  obtained  of  barley  and  oats. 
The  pastures,  too,  are  excellent.  Above  this,  and  up  to  the 
height  of  5500  feet,  is  the  fourth  or  subalpine  region,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  pine  forests.  Here  winter  lasts  from  8 to 
9 months;  no  regular  crops  are  grown,  but  some  kinds  of 
kitchen  vegetables  are  raised,  and  a few  potatoes,  generally 
of  small  size.  Many  of  the  heights  are  covered  with  a rich 
grassy  sward.  The  next  two  regions  are  sometimes  included 
under  the  common  name  of  alpine,  though  it  evidently  ad- 
mits of  two  distinct  divisions  : the  one,  lower  alpine,  termi- 
nating at  6500  feet,  and  the  other,  upper  alpine,  ascending 
to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  former  is  the  proper 
region  of  alpine  pastures;  the  latter  as  it  ascends  becomes 
more  and  more  stunted  in  its  vegetation,  and  the  variation 
of  the  seasons  is  lost,  spring  and  autumn  being  altogether 
excluded,  and  a wdnter  of  rigorous  severity  following  close 
upon  a short  summer  of  only  five  or  six  weeks.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  these  regions  some  trees  are  occasionally  seen;  but 
many  of  the  valleys  ai-e  filled  with  enormous  glaciers,  and 
in  many  spots  and  ravines  which  the  sun  cannot  reach,  the 
snow  never  entirely  melts.  The  seventh  and  last  region  is 
that  of  perpetual  snow.  Even  here  vegetation  is  not  utterly 
extinct,  and  several  varieties  of  lichens  are  found  clinging 
to  the  rocks. 

Many  parts,  even  of  the  lower  regions  of  Switzerland,  are 
of  a stony,  sterile  nature,  but  on  every  side  the  effects  of 
persevering  industry  are  apparent,  and  no  spot  that  can  be 
turned  to  good  account  is  left  unoccupied.  Still,  so  unfavor- 
able is  the  soil  and  climate,  that  on  dividing  the  whole  area 
of  the  country  into  three  pai-ts,  it  will  be  found  that  only 
one  of  these  produces  grain  sufficient  for  its  own  consump- 
tion; the  second  raises  not  more  than  eight,  and  the  third 
barely  six  months’  supply.  The  deficiency  is  supplemented 
partly  by  importation,  and  partly  by  the  general  cultivation 
of  potatoes;  in  the  more  mountainous  districts,  dairy  pro- 
duce forms  the  chief  article  of  subsistence.  The  best  culti- 
vated canto!is  are  Basel,  Aarg-au.  Thurgau,  Vaud.  and  Ge- 
neva. The  principal  grain  crops  are,  in  the  flatter  districts, 
spelt,  wheat,  rye.  summer  and  winter  barley,  and  Turkish 
corn ; in  the  higher  districts,  summer  barley  and  oats. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  extensively  grown  0!i  all  lands  suitable 
for  them,  and  nearly  supply  the  whole  of  the  home  con- 
‘■ULiption  ; oil  and  jwppy-seed  are  also  generally  cultivated, 
imd  in  .some  of  the  higher  districts  caraway  forms  a favorite 
crop.  Tobacco  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  flatter  parts  of  Fre)'- 
burg.  Ticino,  and  Vaud.  In  the  same  cantons,  occasional 
patches  ot  saffron  are  seen.  Fruit  is  produced  in  abundance 
in  all  tire  N.  cantons,  where  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry 
trees  are  seen  in  almost  every  quarter,  gi  owiug  either  singly 
or  in  orchards;  they  are  met  with  less  frequently  in  the  E. 
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and  W.,  and  become  somewhat  rare  In  the  S.  In  many  of 
the  warmer  spots,  with  a S.  exposure  and  N.  shelter,  apri- 
cots, peaches,  almonds,  and  figs  thrive  well  in  the  open  air. 
More  delicate  fruits,  as  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  and  pome- 
granates. are  almost  confined  to  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps,  in 
the  canton  of  Ticino.  Here,  too.  the  olive  thrives,  and  a 
good  deal  of  silk  is  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  the  mul- 
berry. With  the  exception  of  Uri  and  Glarus.  there  is  not 
a canton  in  which  the  vine  is  not  grown  to  a greater  or  less 
extent.  Many  of  the  cantons  yield  more  wine  than  they 
require,  but  the  qu.ality  in  general  is  inferior,  and  fails  to 
create  a foreign  demand.  Timber  of  all  kinds  is  abundant 
in  most  of  the  cantons,  but  great  waste  has  been  committed, 
and  several  of  the  most  accessible  forests  have  been  so  much 
thinned,  that  the  prospect  of  an  ultimate  scarcity  in  several 
quarters  lias  begun  to  cause  serious  apprehension. 

Animals. — Among  domestic  animals,  the  first  pl.ace  be- 
longs to  the  horned  cattle,  which  are  both  remarkable  for 
their  numbers  and  the  superiority  of  their  breeds.  Swiss 
cows  can  scarcely  be  .surpassed,  either  in  beauty  or  in  the 
amount  of  their  dairy  produce;  and  the  demand  for  them 
in  other  countries  has  given  rise  to  a very  lucrative  branch 
of  trade.  There  were,  in  1844.  853,000  horned  cattle,  about 
one-fourth  of  which  were  milch  cows;  105.000  horses.  409,000 
sheep,  347,000  goats,  and  318.000  swine.  The  horses  are 
generally  of  rather  diminutive  size,  though  strong  and 
hardy.  Where  used  merely  as  pack-horses  to  transport  bur- 
dens across  the  mountains,  they  are  generally  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  mules  used  in  the  same  way  are  only 
tolerable;  the  ass,  also  occasionally  used,  is  very  inferior. 
Sheep  are  very  much  confined  to  the  lower  districts,  and 
have  not  yet  attracted  much  attention,  except  in  the  can- 
tons of  Vaud  and  Geneva,  where  the  merino,  regularly  im- 
ported from  Spain,  is  kept  pure,  both  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying a foreign  demand  and  improving  the  native  breeds; 
on  the  higher  grounds,  goats  manage  to  pick  up  their  sub- 
sistence where  no  other  domestic  animal  could  live,  and 
contribute  greatly  to  the  comfort  if  not  to  the  wealth  of  their 
possessors. 

In  winter  the  population  of  the  Alps  inhabit  villages 
scattered  over  the  lower  valleys.  In  Jlay,  the  cattle  are  led 
to  the  lower  pa.stures;  in  July,  they  ascend  the  regions 
6000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  about  the  10th  of  August  they 
pasture  on  the  highest  mountains,  whence  they  descend  to 
the  valleys  about  the  10th  of  October.  Among  wild  animals 
are  bears  and  wolves,  found  both  in  the  Alps  and  Jura : cha- 
mois, found  chiefly  among  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Alj)s ; 
wild  boars,  not  uncommon  in  the  cantons  of  Bern,  A'aud, 
and  Aargau;  stags,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  occasionally 
in  the  Grisons ; badgers,  foxes,  hares,  otters,  birds  of  prey 
of  large  dimensions,  and  many  varieties  of  winged  game. 
The  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  supplied  with  fish,  among 
which  are  several  varieties  of  salmon,  found  chiefly  in  the 
Bhineand  the  waters  connected  with  it;  salmon-trout  of 
large  size,  chiefly  in  the  lakes  of  Constance  and  Geneva; 
and  common  trout  in  almost  all  the  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
only  insects  deserving  of  notice  are  bees,  the  rearing  of 
which  forms  an  important  occupation  in  several  cantons; 
and  silk-worms,  almost  confined  to  the  canton  of  Ticino. 
In  the  last  canton,  too,  are  found  vipers,  the  only  venomous 
reptiles  of  the  serpent  kind  kuoivn  to  Switzerland,  and  some 
scorpions. 

Manufactures. — Manufactures  of  various  kinds  were  esta- 
blished ia  Switzerland  at  a very  early  period,  and  have  ex- 
tended rapidly  in  recent  times,  in  ftice  of  the  formidable 
competition  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  factory  .sys- 
tem. however,  is  little  known,  and  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  tissues  are  produced  by  domestic  looms  not  kept  in 
regular  operation  throughout  the  year,  but  chiefly  during 
the  winter,  and  in  the  evenings  when  the  ordinary  labors 
of  the  field  have  ceased.  The  quantities  of  goods  thus  made 
are  great,  but  the  exact  amount  is  not  easily  ascertained. 
Among  the  staple  articles  of  Swiss  manufacture  are  silk 
goods,  ohiefly  in  Zurich  and  Basel;  cotton  goods,  also  chiefly 
in  Zurich,  and  to  a considerable  extent  likewise  in  St.  G.all 
and  Appenzell;  linen  and  hempen  cloth  in  Aargau.  Thur- 
gau, and  St.  Gall;  jewelry  and  watches  in  Geneva,  Vaud, 
Neufchatel.  and  Bern  ; cutlery  and  various  articles  of  hard- 
ware in  Schaffhausen ; writing  and  stained  paper  at  Easel; 
leather  and  skins  chiefly  in  Bern,  Vaud,  Zurich.  Geneva. 
Basel,  and  Aarg.au;  lace  ,at  Lausanne,  Couvet.  Metiers,  and 
various  other  places;  straw-hats,  and  various  artii-les  in 
straw,  in  Aargau  and  lucerne.  Neufchatel  has  superior 
printing  establishments.  Watches,  jewelry,  and  musical 
boxes  are  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  W.  cantons; 
here  230.000  watches  are  made  every  year.  The  number  of 
individuals  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  industry 
in  1846,  were — Silks,  40.000;  cottons.  90.000;  watches  and 
jewelry,  30,000;  woollens,  paper,  leather,  ironwares,  Ac., 
40,000;  in  all,  200,000. 

Commerce.  <Cc. — The  above  articles  furnish  themselves  the 
materials  of  a considerable  export  trade,  and  to  these  must 
be  added  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  cherry -brandy,  timber,  char- 
coal, medicinal  plants,  Ac.;  the  more  ImpO'tant  imporis 
are  corn,  rice,  salt,  salt-fish,  wine,  C''!  >nial  nrodnce,  fine 
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irocllens,  acd  various  articles  in  iron  and  copper  In  addi-  | 
tion  to  this  ordinary  trade,  Switzerland  shares  in  the  very 
Important  transit  which  is  carried  on  between  France,  Ger- 
man)', and  Italy.  The  nature  of  the  country  throws  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  traffic,  but  the 
means  which  have  been  employed  to  lessen  or  remove  them 
»re  almost  as  extraordinary  as  the  difficulties,  and  the  great 
roads  which  now  lead  across  some  of  the  loftiest  passes  of 
the  Alps  will  long  be  pointed  to  as  among  the  most  remark- 
able of  engi|iee!iug  achievements.  Nor  have  the  ordinary 
communications  of  the  interior  been  neglected.  In  almost 
every  canton,  as  liir  as  the  nature  of  the  surface  will  admit, 
the  roads  are  both  well  made  and  carefully  kept,  and  though 
the  impetuosity  of  the  rivers  greatly  limits  their  navigable 
importance,  and  leaves  little  scope  for  the  construction  of 
extensive  canals,  many  hydraulic  works  have  been  executed 
on  a scale  of  no  mean  extent,  considering  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  two  canals  of  the  Linth, 
one  connecting  it  with  the  bakeof  AVallenstadt.  and  the  other 
connecting  it  through  that  lake  with  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 
By  the  Strasbourg  and  Basel,  (Bale,)  and  the  Baden  and  Frei- 
burg Hallways,  terminating  at  Basel,  Switzerland  is  con- 
nected with  the  railway  .systems  of  France,  Germany,  and 
the  other  European  states. 

Divisions,  Jhpidation,  die. — Switzerland  is  divided  into  22 
cantons,  which,  with  their  separate  areas  and  populations, 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: — 


1 Cantons. 

Area, 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  in 
1850. 

Chief  Towns. 

Pop. 

1850. 

Aargau  or  Argovie 

50;i 

199,7i0 

Aarau  or  Arau.... 

4,627 

1 Appeuzell, Rhodes, outer  / 

153 

5 43,599 

Trogen 

2,611 

1 “ “ inner  J 

i 11,270 

Appenzell 

2,910 

Basel,  city,  \ 

185 

( 29,5.55 
/ 47,830' 

lia.sel 

2-,313 

3 (Vt  > 

**  country,  5 
' Bern 

2,567 

457!92I 

Bern 

27,758 

] Frftvhurg 

565 

99,805' 

Frey  burg 

9,065 

91 

63,932; 

OenevM 

29,108 

* ni  n *•!  1 a 

280 

30,1971 

Glarus 

4,082 

1 QrisoTi.s 

2,975 

89,8  0 

Cliiir  or  Coire 

5,94'3 

Lucerne 

588 

132,789; 

Lucerne 

10,068 

Neufchitol 

281 

70.679' 

Neufch.atel 

7,727 

1 St.  Call 

749 

169,508 

St.  Gall 

11,234 

i Schart  hauscu 

116 

35,278, 

SchatT'hausen 

7,710 

339 

44,159 

2,414 

1 Soleure 

255 

69,613 

1 

Soleure 

5,370 

1 . 

( Heilinzona 

1,9-6 

1,037 

117,397 

< liOOfiroo 

2,676 

f Lugano 

5,142 

Tliurgau 

270 

88,819 

Frauent'eld 

3,544 

Unterwalden, Upper  ) 

263 

C 13,798 

Sarnen  

1,299 

“ Lower  ) 

} ii,;i37: 

Stanz 

1,877 

Uri 

422 

14,500 

Altorf 

2,112 

Vft,lai.s 

1,665 

81,527 

Sion 

3,516 

1 Vaud 

1,185 

199,453 

Lausauue 

20,000 

7iig 

85 

17,4.56 

Zug 

3,302 

1 Znrip.h 

687 

250,134 

17,040 

1 Total 

15,261 

2,390,116: 

Government,  Religion,  dc. — The  cantons  of  Switzerland 
are  united  together  as  a federal  republic  for  mutual  de- 
fence, but  retain  their  individal  independence  in  regard  to 
all  matters  of  internal  administration.  According  to  the 
constitution  adopted  by  the  Federal  Diet,  September  12, 
1848,  the  Federal  A.ssembly  is  composed  of  two  divisions — 
the  National  Council,  and  the  Council  of  the  States,  or  the 
Senate.  The  National  Council  is  named  by  the  cantons,  one 
member  to  eiwh  20.000;  but  when  a surplus  of  above  10,000 
exists,  an  additional  member  is  elected.  The  members  are 
chosen  for  three  years.  Each  canton,  and  when  divided, 
each  half  canton,  is  entitled  to  .send  at  least  one  member. 
The  Senate  con.sists  of  44  members,  two  for  each  canton; 
the  half  cantons  sending  one  each.  The  Federal  Council, 
composed  of  seven  members,  elected  for  three  years,  is  chosen 
by  the  National  Council  from  among  the  Swiss  citizens  eli- 
gible to  the  National  Council.  Only  the  Confederation,  repre- 
sented by  the  two  councils,  has  the  right  to  declare  war, 
make  peace,  and  to  conclude  treaties  and  alliances.  The 
Confederation  alone  is  charged  with  the  official  relations 
^tweeii  the  cantons  and  with  foreign  governments.  The 
Federal  Tribunal,  of  11  members  and  11  substitutes,  is  named 
by  the  Federal  Assembly  for  three  years.  This  tribunal 
judges  in  civil  causes  between  the  cantons,  or  between  them 
and  the  Confederation;  also  between  the  Confederation  or 
cantons  on  the  one  part,  and  individuals  on  the  other.  For 
cases  of  discipline  it  is  divided  into  two  sections,  which  con- 
stitute the  chamber  of  accusation,  the  jury,  and  the  court 
of  cassation.  November  28, 1848,  Bern  was  chosen  to  be  the 
federal  city. 

The  only  forms  of  religion  generally  professed  are  the  Pro- 
testant Presbyterian,  as  modelled  by  Calvin  and  Zwinglius, 
and  the  Uoman  Catholic.  The  former  numbered,  in  1850, 
1,417,754,  and  the  latter  971,750  adherents.  Switzerland  has 
three  universities,  viz.  at  Basel.  Bern,  and  Zurich.  Public 
Instruction  dates  from  1833.  but  is  now  widely  disseminated ; 
and  in  the  whole  of  Switzerland  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet 
with  a boy  or  girl  unable  to  read  or  write  In  1844  there 
were  in  all  5500  primary  schools,  attended  by  35,000  pupils. 


Revenue,  Army,  dc. — The  revenue  of  the  Swiss  Confedera^ 
tion  for  1854,  amounted  to  $2,753,000,  and  the  expenditures 
to  $2,618,000.  Of  the  revenue,  $1,100,000  was  derived  from 
frontier  tolls.  The  revenue  for  1855,  as  estimated  in  the 
budget  brought  forward.  December,  1855,  amounted  to 
$3.2l0.000.  and  the  expenditures  to  $2,943,000.  The  debt 
amounts  to  $2,943,000.  The  Confederation  has  no  standing 
army,  but  every  Swiss  is  a .soldier,  and  each  canton  con- 
tributes a fixed  contingent  when  called  on.  The  armed 
force  in  1851,  amounted  to  72.000  men,  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  34;  besides  which  there  was  a reserve  of  30,000 
men,  between  the  ages  of  34  and  44. 

People.. — The  different  languages  spoken  in  Switzerland 
evidently  .show  that  the  people  have  not  a common  origin,  but 
belong  to  different  races.  In  the  W.,  where  French  is  spoken, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Burgun- 
dians, whose  territories  included  both  sides  of  the  Jura  ; in 
the  N.,  where  German  is  spoken,  a common  origin  is  indi- 
cated with  the  Germans  of  Swabia  and  the  Tyrol:  and  in 
the  S.,  both  the  language  and  physical  features  are  Italian, 
though  those  on  the  S.  of  the  Alps  indicate  this  more 
strongly  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grisons,  who  exhibit 
several  peculiarities,  and  speak  a corrupt  Latin,  called  Ko- 
man.sh.  But  apart  from  these  peculiarities  of  origin  and 
language,  the  Swiss  have  lived  so  long  in  a state  of  confede- 
ration. that  they  have  acquired  a decided  national  character, 
and  may  now  be  considered  as  forming  a single  people. 

History. — The  Swiss  first  become  known  to  us  c.  c.  105, 
when  part  of  them,  under  the  name  of  Tigurini.  in  alliance 
with  the  Cimbri,  defeated  a Homan  army,  and  .slew  the  con- 
sul, Lucius  Cassius,  who  headed  it.  About  50  years  after  we 
find  them,  under  the  name  of  Ilelvetii,  attempting  to  migrate 
in  a body  into  Gaul,  but  driven  back  after  a signal  defeat  by 
Julius  Caesar.  This  proved  the  commencement  of  their  sul^ 
jection  to  the  Roman  yoke,  and  after  vainly  struggling  for 
independence,  the  whole  country  appears  to  have  become 
resigned  to  its  fate  about  A.  D.  70.  Near  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  northern  hordes  burst  in  and  formed 
permanent  settlements : the  Alemanni  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  N..  and  the  Burgundians  of  the  S.VVL  dis- 
tricts, while  at  a later  period  the  Goths  gained  pos.<ession 
oftheS.E.  All  these  nations  were  ultimately  subdued  by 
the  Franks,  who.se  empire,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  extended  over  many  countries,  and  inclul.'^, 
among  others,  the  whole  of  Helvetia.  On  the  disruption  of 
the  Frankish  Empire,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
Helvetia  was  divided  into  two  portions:  an  E.  or  German 
portion,  which,  falling  to  the  share  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  waj 
incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  Swabia  ; and  a W.  or  Bur- 
gundian. allotted  to  Lotharius,  who  held  the  title  of  Empe- 
por  and  King  of  Italy.  This  latter  portion  was  afterwards 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Upper  Burgundy,  which 
was  formed  by  Rudolf  in  889,  and  lasted  till  1016,  when  it 
came  into  the  posses.sion  of  Henry  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
who  having  previously  been  in  possession  of  the  E.  part,  or 
Swabian  Helvetia,  was  now  master  of  the  whole  country. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  country  was 
.subdivided  into  a number  of  lordships,  free  cantons,  and 
imperial  towns,  all  invested  with  peculiar  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Among  the  lordships,  that  of  Ilapsburg,  by  a series 
of  fortunate  events,  gradually  attained  such  pre-eminence 
that  in  1273,  Rudolf,  one  of  its  members,  was  elected  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  became  founder  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. The  great  victory  of  .Morgarten  in  1315,  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a federal  compact  between  the  three  cantons 
ofSchwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  existing  Confederation.  In  1353,  it  numbered  8 can- 
tons; and  in  1513,  it  was  composed  of  13  cantons.  In  1518, 
the  preaching  of  indulgences  provoked  oppo.sition,  as  in 
Germany,  and  Zwinglius  appeared  as  the  pioneer  of  a series 
of  distinguished  reformers,  who  ultimately  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing over  a majority  of  the  cantons  to  their  principle.s.  Since 
then  Switzerl.and  has  long  distinguished  herself  by  the 
a.sylum  afforded  to  refugees  from  other  countries,  when 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  tyranny  or  bigotry  of  their 
rulers.  In  1802  Switzerland  w'as  reduced,  by  what  is  called 
the  Act  of  Mediation,  to  a kind  of  French  protectorate,  19 
cantons  retaining  a nominal  independence,  while  3,  Geneva, 
Neufchatel,  and  the  Valais,  were  incorporated  with  France. 
A Confederation,  composed  of  22  independent  cantons,  was 

re-established  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. Adj. 

Swiss  ; (Fr.  Suisse,  sweess ; Oer.  Schweizeriscii,  shwTTser-ish ; 
It.  SvizzERO,  svit^sd-ro;  Sp.  Suizo,  swee'tho;  Port.  80190, 
swee'so.)  Inhab.  Swiss,  sometimes  Switz^er.  (In  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  the  inhab.  is  the  same  aa 
the  adj.;  Ger.  Schweizer,  shvvitt.ser.) 

SWITZERLAND,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Indiana,  bordering  on  Kentucky,  contains  220  square  miles. 
'Hie  Ohio  River  washes  its  E.  and  S.  borders.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  a range  of  hills  about  400  feet  high,  which 
are  separated  from  the  river  by  a strip  of  flat  land,  near  3 
miles  wide.  The  soil  is  good,  both  on  the  hills  and  bottoms. 
The  blue  or  Trenton  limestone  underlies  part  of  the  county, 
A company  of  Swiss  settled  here  in  1802,  and  the  count) 
w as  organized  in  1814.  Capita)  Vevay.  Pop.  12,698. 
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SWITZERLAND,  a township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1.344. 

SWOJANOW,  svo'yi-nov'  or  svo-y3^nov,  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia, 37  miles  S.E.  of  Chrudim.  Pop.  600. 

SWUKDS,  sords,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  co., 
and  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Dublin,  on  the  Swords  River,  5 miles 
from  the  Irish  Sea.  Pop.  in  1851,  2965.  Its  principal  build- 
ings. a modern  Gothic  church,  a ruined  abbey,  and  pillar 
tower,  73  feet  in  height,  are  clustered  together  on  rising 
ground  in  the  midst  of  a low  plain.  It  has  bari  acks,  and  an 
endowed  school.  The  town  is  in  decay,  but  was  formerly 
(f  importance.  Here  the  first  Irish  army  of  ‘‘the  Pale” 
assembled  in  1641,  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  in  Ireland. 

SWRATAUCII,  svr^dwK,  or  ZWRATAUCH,  zvr^'tdwK, 
a village  of  Bohemia.  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chrudim.  Pop.  1334. 

SWRATKA,  svrdt^i.  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  30  miles 
from  Chrudim.  Pop.  1088. 

SWYNAERDE,  swPnaa'deh,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  3 miles  S.  of  Ghent. 
Pop.  1905. 

SWYRE,  swir,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

SYANG,  si'ing',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in 
the  Gilolo  Passage,  35  miles  N.W.  of  Waigeoo.  Lat.  0°  20' 
N.,  Ion.  129°  54'  E. 

SY'BERTSVILLE,  a post-office,  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SY'CCYMORE,  a post-office  of  Claiborne  co.,  Tennessee,  226 
miles  from  Nashville. 

SYCAMORE,  a township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  3427. 

SY'CAMORE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wyandott  co., 
Ohio,  about  45  miles  S.W'.  of  Sandusky  City.  Pop.  937. 

SYCAMORE,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  De 
Kalb  CO.,  IllinoLs,  208  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield.  It  is 
situated  in  a fertile  prairie,  near  Sycamore  Creek.  Pop.  1266. 

SYCAMORE  AL'LEY,  a post-office  of  Halifax  co.,  North 
Carolina,  85  miles  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

SYCAMORE  CREEK,  in  the  N.  part  of  Middle  Tennessee, 
flows  into  the  Cumberland  River  in  Davidson  county. 

SY'CAMORE  CREEK,  of  Michigan,  rises  in  IngRam  co., 
and  enters  Red  Cedar  River  at  its  confluence  with  Grand 
River. 

SYCAMORE  CREEK  or  SLOUGH,  of  California,  rises  in 
Colusi  county,  and  falls  into  the  Sacramento  River  about 
‘iO  miles  below  Shasta  City. 

SYCAMORE  MILLS,  a post-office,  Davidson  co., Tennessee. 

SYCHTY^N,  sixRin,  a township  of  North  Wales,  co.,  of  Flint. 

SYDENH.\M,  sid'en-am,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent,  with  a station  on  the  London  and  Croydon  Railway, 
8 miles  S.S.E.  of  London  Bridge. 

SYDENHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

SYD'ENIIA.M,  a village  of  Canada  M'est,  co.  of  Oxford,  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Woodstock.  See  Owen  Sound. 

SYD'ENH.YM  DA.M'AREL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Devon. 

SYDENHAM  ISLAND,  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Nanooti. 

SYD'ERSTONE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

SYDNEY,  sidbiee,  a seaport  city  of  Australia,  capital  of 
New  South  IVales,  beautifully  situated  on  Sydney  Cove,  on 
the  S.  side  of  Port  Jackson,  7 miles  from  the  Heads.  Lat. 
(Fort  iMacquarie)  33°  51'  42"  S.,  Ion.  151°  14'  E.  It  stands 
partly  on  a small  freestone  promontory,  having  Darling 
Harbor  on  the  VY..  and  partly  in  a narrow  valley,  and  viewed 
either  from  the  sea  or  adjoining  heights  on  the  mainland, 
presents  a very  pleasing  and  even  imposing  appearance. 
During  the  first  years  of  its  existence  it  con.sisted  of  a num- 
ber of  paltry  houses,  huddled  together,  or  scattered  irregu- 
larly without  any  preconceived  arrangement,  and  that  part 
of  the  town,  notwithstanding  numerous  alterations  and 
improvements,  is  still  its  least  inviting  quarter ; but  else- 
where the  streets  inter.sect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
are  so  spacious  that  not  fewer  than  34  of  them  have  car- 
riage-ways of  not  less  than  36  feet,  and  foot-ways  of  not 
less  th.in  12  feet  wide.  All  these  streets  are  well  paved  or 
m.acadamized.  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  seldom 
e.xhibit  much  taste  in  their  external  appearance,  but  are 
substantially  built  of  brick  or  stone,  many  of  them  with 
small  but  neatly  laid-out  gardens;  several  of  the  streets, 
among  which  George  street  and  Pitt  street  deserve  special 
notice,  present  ranges  of  handsome  edifices  and  elegant 
shops,  which  may  vie  with  those  in  some  of  the  great  c;ipi- 
tals  of  Europe.  It  has  extensive  and  increasing  suburbs 
— W.  Pyrmout  and  Balmain,  across  Darling  Harbor;  E. 
Wooloomooloo  or  Henrietta  Town;  S.E.  Paddington  and 
Surrey  Hills;  S.  Redfern  and  Chippendal;  and  S.W.  Cam- 
perdown.  Newton,  and  the  Glebe.  I'he  most  imporhint  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  churche.s,  which  include  5 Protestant 
Epis.;opalian,  3 Presbyterian,  2 Roman  Catholic,  6 Metho- 
dist. 1 Baptist,  and  1 Quaker.  The  other  buildings  and  in- 
stitutions most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  government- 
house,  a very  handsome  .structure  of  white  freestone,  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  and  finely  situated  among  well-wooded 
grounds,  on  a height  overhanging  Sydney  Cove;  Sydney 
University,  inaugurated  in  October,  1852,  occupying  a com- 
modious building,  and  furnishing  a good  education  in 
classics,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy ; a Roman 
Catholic  college,  a normal,  and  several  other  superior  schools ; 
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the  new  court-house,  and  adjoining  it  the  new  jail,  built  on 
an  extensive  scale,  with  a due  regard  to  the  classification  of 
prisoners;  a theatre,  a museum,  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive council-chambers,  consisting  of  a hand.some  range  of 
stone  buildings,  with  a noble  colonnade,  forming  a verandah 
and  balcony;  the  new  bariacks,  a large  but  plain  series 
of  buildings;  the  custom-house,  public  library,  public  mar- 
kets, the  benevolent  a.sylum,  and  two  ho.'spitals;  society  for 
the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  and  floral  and  horticultural 
societies. 

The  trade  of  Sydney  is  very  extensive,  and  enjoys  facili- 
ties of  which  few  other  ports  can  boast.  Its  haven,  about 
15  miles  long,  and  in  some  parts  3 miles  broad,  is  com- 
pletely land-locked,  and  indented  by  numerous  creeks,  with 
a depth  of  water  sufficient  to  allow  the  largest  vessels  to  en- 
ter and  lie  close  to  the  warehouses  which  line  the  shore. 
To  make  the  accommodation  more  complete,  a circular  quay 
has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  more  than  27,0001.  Nor  have 
the  means  of  defence  been  altogether  overlooked.  On  the 
highest  ground  within  the  N.  portion  of  the  town,  an  ad- 
mirable site  for  a citadel  has  been  selected,  and  partly  con- 
structed. Several  other  forts  occupy  commanding  positions 
within  the  cove,  and  were  the  defences  made  complete  by 
erection  of  batteries  on  the  two  lofty  headlands,  about  1^ 
miles  apart,  that  form  the  entrance  of  Port  Jackson  and 
George’s  Head,  which  immediately  fronts  it.  a hostile  ap- 
proach by  sea  might  justly  be  regarded  as  all  but  impos.sible. 

The  principal  exports  of  Sydney  are  gold,  wool,  tallow,  and 
hides,  and  the  produce  of  the  southern  whale  fishery,  par- 
ticularly whale-oil  and  whalebone ; the  principal  imports  are 
grain  and  provisions,  including  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  ic..  wine 
and  spirits,  soap  and  candles,  wearing  apparel,  furniture, 
carriage.s,  and  various  articles  of  ordinary  manufacture,  as 
tissues,  hardware,  agricultural  implements,  &c.  In  carrying 
on  this  important  trade,  the  number  of  vessels  which  en- 
tered the  port  of  Sydney  in  1848.  was  527,  with  tonnage, 
131,686.  The  value  of  the  exports  during  the  .same  year 
was  estimated  at  963.590L;  that  of  the  imports  at  1,182.8741. 
The  following  table  show's  the  extent  of  the  exports  of  wool, 
hides,  and  tallow,  from  1846-7  to  1851-2 ; — 

Exports  from  Sydney  of  Wool,  Tallow,  and  Hides,  from 
1846-7  <0  1851-2. 


Skason, 
From  Nov.  1 to 
OcC.31, each  Year. 

Total  F.xports  from 
Sydney. 

Total  Product  of  Sydney 
District. 

■Wool* 

Tallow. 

Hides. 

VTool. 

Tallow. 

Hides. 

Bales. 

Casks. 

No. 

Bales. 

Casks. 

No. 

1846-47 

43,565 

7,988 

65.150 

42,3.55 

7,741 

66,501 

1847-48 

46,133 

10,600 

45,686 

42,080 

10,-71 

45.6.S6 

1848-49 

52,844 

13,485 

50.066 

48,692 

12,577 

50,066 

1849-50 

52,095 

16,236 

72.942 

48,294 

15.3-8 

72.592 

1850-.51 

48,486 

10,084 

69,692 

45,785 

9,196 

68,641 

1851  52 

52,225 

20,157 

74,110 

49,151 

19,914 

73,104 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  colony  (see  New  South  M'ales) 
has  given  an  immense  impetus  to  the  trade  of  Sydney,  and 
added  another  most  important  article  of  export.  The  total 
amount  of  gold  exported  in  1853,  was  e.stimated  at  6.000.000Z. 

In  regard  to  the  means  of  transport  within  the  town  itself 
and  in  its  environs,  Sydney  is  by  no  means  deficient.  Om- 
nibuses, hackney-coaches,  and  cabs  are  as  numeroxis  as  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  Stage-coaches  run 
regularly  to  all  the  most  important  towns;  and  steamers 
ply  daily  between  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  and  at  longer  in- 
tervals to  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Launceston,  &c.  For  ordi- 
nary recreation,  a large  area,  about  2 miles  in  circuit,  called 
Hyde  Park,  has  been  judiciously  reserved,  and  already 
forms  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  place.  One  side  of 
it  is  appropriated  to  a botanical  garden;  the  other,  extend- 
ing along  the  shore,  and  raised  a few  feet  above  the  rippling 
waves,  is  laid  out  in  winding  walks  and  terraces,  arbors, 
shrubberies,  and  verdant  slopes.  The  management  of  the 
city  is  vested  in  a corporation,  which  has  the  power  of  meet- 
ing its  expenditure  by  levying  a police-rate. 

Sydney  was  founded  in  1788,  and  named  in  honor  of  Vis- 
count Sydney,  the  colonial  secretary  of  state.  It  made  com- 
paratively little  progress  till  the  time  of  Governor  Macquarie, 
who  caused  a survey  to  be  made  of  the  whole  locality, 
marked  out  a regular  plan  for  futxire  buildings,  and  made 
many  other  important  improvements.  It  received  its  char- 
ter of  incorporation  in  1842.  A railway  has  been  projected 
to  connect  Sydney  with  Melbourne.  Pop.  in  1846,  38,358; 
in  1861.  56.470,  or  including  suburbs,  93.202. 

SYDNEY'  or  SIDNEY,  a county  occupying  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  Nova  Scotia.  Capital.  Antigonish.  Pop.  in  1851, 
13,467. 

SY’DNEY'  or  SIDNEY,  an  important  seaport  town  of  Nova 
Scotia,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Cape  Breton,  situated  in  the  E. 
part  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  at  the  head  of  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  having  a safe  and  secure  entrance,  about  200 
miles  N.E.  of  Halitax.  Lat.  46°  18'  N.,  Ion.  60°  9'  YV.  A light- 
house has  been  erected  on  a low  point  of  land  at  the  S. 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  showing  a fixed  light  160 
feet  above  the  sea.  Thri'e  miles  above  the  light-house  are 
the  famous  Sydney  coal  Liines,  which  are  estimated  to  duv- 
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talh  260  miles  of  workable  coal.  The  thickness  of  the  bed 
worked  is  six  feet.  The  coal  is  transported  3 miles  by  rail- 
way to  a wharf,  where  it  is  taken  on  board  of  vessels.  At 
the  distance  of  15  miles  are  the  Bridgeport  mines,  where  the 
coal  seam  is  9 feet  in  thickness.  In  1850,  508  vessels  (tons, 
47,661)  arrived  at  Sydney,  bringing  cargoes  valued  at  $50,530; 
339  vessels,  (tons,  39,591,)  with  cargoes  valued  at  $184,530, 
cleared  at  the  port  for  foreign  countries.  The  above  includes 
foal  to  the  value  of  $13,300  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

SYD'NORSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Virginia, 
160  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

SYENE,  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Asswax. 

SY'ERSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

SYIIOON,  s^-hoon^  or  SEIIIOUN,  si-hoon',  (anc.  Safrtif,) 
a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  rises  among  the  mountains  of 
Taurus,  Hows  S.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  Total 
course,  about  130  miles. 

SYKEIIOUSE,  sik'hows,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  West  Riding. 

SYKESVILLE,  siksMll,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ma- 
ryland, on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  32  miles  W.  of 
Baltimore. 

SYKIIARTTZA,  se-KS-riUsi,  a mountain  on  the  N.  frontier 
of  Greece,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Arta,  5908  feet  in  height. 

SYLACAU'GA,  a post-village  of  Talladega  co.,  Alabama, 
about  65  miles  N.  of  Montgomery. 

SYL/AII  or  SIL'AIl,  a fortified  town  of  North-west  Hin- 
doston,  in  the  Baroda  dominions,  on  theGuxerat  Peninsula, 
65  miles  S.W.  of  Ahmedabad. 

SYLtCO,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Tennessee. 

SYLEGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

SYLIIET  or  SILIIET,  sil'h§P,  a frontier  district  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  beyond  the  Brahmapootra, 
having  N.  the  Cossyah  Hills,  E.  Munnipoor,  S.  and  W.  the 
districts  of  Tiperah  and  Mymunsingh.  Area,  comprising  the 
territory  of  Jynteah,  estimated  at  5550  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,083,720.  this  being  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  por- 
tions of  the  British  dominion  in  the  East. 

SYLHET,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  district,  and  the 
residence  of  the  principal  authorities,  is  on  the  Soormah,  120 
miles  N.E.  of  Dacca.  Lat.  24°  55'  N.,  Ion.  91°  55'  E. 

SYLL  or  SYL,  a river  of  Europe.  See  Schyl. 

SYL'LAMORE,  a township  in  Izard  co.,  Arkansas.  P.  257. 

SYLT,  an  island  of  Denmark.  See  Silt. 

SYLTOE,  siPtd  or  sliPtd-eh,  an  island  of  Denmark,  duchy 
Sleswick,  off  its  W.  coast.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  22  miles. 
It  consists  of  3 narrow  limbs  uniting  in  a centre.  Pop.  2600, 
thlefly  occupied  in  fi.shing  and  navigation. 

SYLYA,  siPvd.  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  government 
of  Perm.  Lat.  57°  30' N.  It  flows  circuitously  N.N.W..  and, 
aftpr  a course  of  nearly  300  miles,  joins  the  Tchysovaia  24 
miles  N.E.  of  Perm. 

SYLtVA,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Arkansas. 

SYLtVAN,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

SYLVAN,  a posUtownship  in  the  W.  part  of  Washtenaw 
co.,  Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 
Pop.  1540. 

SYLVAN  D.\LE,  a post-oflfice  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois. 

SYLVAN  GROA'E,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Georgia, 
64  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

SYLVAN  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Indiana. 

SYLVAN  GROVE,  a small  village  of  Clarke  co.,  Illinois. 

SYLVAtNIA,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co..  I’ennsylvania. 

SYLVANIA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Scriven  co.,  Georgia. 
60  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Augusta. 

SYLVANIA,  a post-office  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio. 

SYLVANIA,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio, 
intersected  by  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  Railroad.  Pop.  1222. 

SYLVANIA,  a post-office  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana. 

SYLVANIA,  a post-office  of  Racine  co.,  Wisconsin. 

SYLVANtUS,  a post-office  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan. 

SYLVEStTER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Greene  co., 
Wisconsin.  35  miles  S.W.  of  Madison.  The  village  contains 
7u  dwellings,  1 store,  and  1 hotel.  Population  oi  the  town- 
ship, 1 132. 

SYLtVIA,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio. 

SYMiETHUS.  See  Giarretta. 

SYME.  See  Symi. 

SYMI,  see'mee,  (anc.  Syfnie,)  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Symi.  15  miles 
N.W.  of  Rhodes.  Lat.  36°  30' N.,  Ion.  27°  54' E.  Length  and 
breadth,  about  6 miles  each.  Pop.  estimated  at  7000.  The  out- 
line is  very  irregular,  and  the  island  is  a rocky  mass  of  lime- 
stone rising  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  'Phe  soil  is  mostly  bar- 
ren, but  every  available  patch  of  ground  is  assiduously  culti- 
rated,  and  the  inhabitants  are  distingui.shed  for  industry 
«n I commercial  enterprise.  Symi  exports  large  quantities 
of  sponge  and  wood  from  the  shores  of  its  gulf.  It  has 
three  harbors,  and  a small  but  thriving  town  of  the  same 
name  on  its  N.  side,  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  and  some 
remains  of  antiquity,  Symi  is  subordinate  to  the  Pasha  of 
Rhodes. 

SYMI.  seetmee,  the  capital  and  only  town  on  the  island 
»f  Symi,  IS  a thriving  place  at  the  head  of  a bay,  on  the  N.E. 
ingle  of  the  island.  Pop.  about  1000. 
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SYMI,  GULF  OF,  (anc.  Si'nux  Dorhdis,)  an  inlet  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
by  two  long  promontories,  the  N.AY.  of  whicli  (Tnupuini  Pro- 
mnntorium)  separates  it  from  the  G ulf  of  Cos.  Depth  inland, 
and  breadth  at  entrance,  about  27  miles  each.  On  its  E.  side 
are  three  subordinate  bays,  (the  anc.  T/ii/Dmiax.  Sc/urnus, 
and  Bubassiu.x.)  'fhe  shores  are  very  picturesque,  and  on 
them  are  various  Cyclopean  .and  other  remains.  At  its  ei  - 
trance  is  the  island  of  Symi. 

SYMHNGTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr. 

SYMINGTON,  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark,  .33  miles 
S.E.  of  Glasgow,  with  a station  on  the  Caledonian  Railway, 
7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Carstairs  Junction. 

SYMMES,  simz,  a township  of  Hamilton  co..  Ohio.  Pop 
1107. 

SYMMES,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  801. 

SYMMES’  COR'NERS,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  4 
miles  S.  of  Hamilton. 

SYMMES’  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  Jackson  county,  and 
enters  the  Ohio  River  about  5 miles  above  Burlington. 

SYM.MES’  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 

SY5UONDSBURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

SYMOND  S HARBOR.  See  Man.akoo. 

SYMPH EROPOL.  a town  of  Russia.  See  SrarEROPOL. 

SYMPLEGADES,  sim-pl§g'a-dez,  a group  of  rocky  islets  in 
the  Black  Sea,  immediately  off  the  point  of  Room-Elee,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus. 

SYMSOLNIA,  a post-village  of  Graves  co..  Kentucky. 

SYNGHEM  or  SYNGEM.  sin'oh&m,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  East  Flanders,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop. 
2400. 

SYNTEKHNO,  sin-t§K'no,  a river  of  Greece,  an  affluent 
of  the  Aspropotamo. 

SYN'IEKHNO,  a mountain  of  Greece,  contiguous  to  the 
above. 

SY'RA.  see^rS,  (anc.  Syfros,)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, among  the  Cyclades,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Paros.  Area, 
about  55  square  miles.  Pop.  estimated  at  29,972.  The  siir-. 
face  is  mountainous,  and  near  its  N.  extremity  is  a peak 
rising  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  parts  of  the  island 
are  fertile,  producing  corn,  wine,  silk,  figs,  and  cotton.  It 
forms,  with  the  islands  of  Zea,  Mycone,  Thurmia.  Serpho. 
Siphanto,  Argentiera,  Milo,  and  Sikino,  a government  of 
Greece. 

SYR.\  or  HERIMOP^OLIS,  the  capit.al  of  the  above  island, 
is  a maritime  town  on  the  E.  .shore.  Pop.  (1861),  18,511.  It 
is  built  around  its  harbor,  at  the  foot  of  a conical-shaped  hill, 
which  formed  the  site  of  the  ohier  town.  Since  the  Greek 
revolution  many  new  streets  and  houses  hai'e  been  laid  out; 
and  Syra  has  attained  a rank  for  commercial  importance  in 
Greece  next  to  Athens.  It  is  the  residence  of  consuls  of  most 
European  states,  and  is  a principal  station  of  the  IMediter- 
ranean  steamers  going  to  and  from  Constantinople.  In  1841, 
1050  vessels,  mostly  Greek,  Turkish,  British,  Austrian,  and 
Ionian,  aggregate  burden  104.880  tons,  entered  its  port. 

SYRACUSE,  sir/,a-kuz,  (It.  Siricusa.Be-rerkoof-s^;anc.  Sy- 
raciOsa;  Gr.  ^vpaKovaa,)  a fortified  city  of  Sicily,  ca[)ital  of 
an  intendancy,  on  its  E coast,  in  modern  times  occupying 
only  the  site  of  the  original  and  smallest  quarter  of  the 
famous  city  of  antiquity,  viz.,  the  island  of  Ortygia.  be- 
tween the  .sea  and  the  great  harbor.  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ca- 
tania. Lat.  of  light-house  37°  3'  N..  Ion.  15°  17'  5"  E.  Pop., 
which  in  ancient  times  was  said  to  have  amounted  to 
200.000,  is  now  only  10,919.  'fhe  cathedral,  formerly  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  is  of  Doric  architecture,  and  has  been  a 
place  of  worship  continuously  for  2500  years.  'J'he  Church  of 
St.  Marcian  claims  to  have  been  the  earliest  in  Europe  for 
Christian  worship.  The  catacombs  and  the  latomuv,  or  an- 
cient prisons,  in  the  quarries  from  which  the  materials  of 
Syracuse  were  taken.  In  connection  with  the  lutnniice  of 
Neapolis.  may  be  mentioned  the  famous  cavern  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '-Ear  of  Dionysius,”  along  which,  by  mean’s 
of  grooves  carefully  cut  and  polished,  the  slightest  whisper  is 
supposed  to  have  been  audibly  conveyed.  Besides  the  above, 
the  famous  fountain  of  Arethusa,  now  used  for  a washing- 
trough  ; the  remains  of  the  strong  fortress  Hexapylon,  of  a 
Temple  of  Diana,  and  Roman  amphitheatre,  some  haths, 
walls  gates,  and  the  P.ilace  of  Sixty  Beds,  constructed  by 
Agathocles.  are  the  chief  vestiges  of  antiquity.  'The  Middle 
Age  citadel  of  Maniaces,  barracks,  a college,  royal  academy, 
museum  of  antiquities,  and  public  library,  with  numerous 
churches,  may  be  chiefly  noticed  as  belonging  to  the  modern 
city.  The  noble  harbor  is  admirably  adapted  for  a commer- 
cial emporium  ; but  its  trade  is  now  nearly  confined  to  a few 
exports  of  salt,  wine,  oil.  and  fish.  Syracuse  was  founded 
n.c.  736,  by  a colony  from  Corinth,  governed  alternately  as 
a republic  or  under  kings:  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Athenians  H. c.  414,  and  taken  by  the  Romans  n.c.  212:  and, 
after,  a lengthened  siege  in  878.  by  the  Saracens,  who  partially 
destroyed  it;  but  it  was  chiefly  ruined  by  the  earthciuake 
of  1693.  It  was  the  residence  at  different  periods  of  I’lato, 
Simonides,  Zeno,  and  Cicero;  the  place  where  Hicetas  is  said 
to  have  first  propounded  the  true  revolution  of  the  earth 
and  the  birthplace  of  the  poets  'Theocritus  and  Mos<;hus, 
aud  the  philosopher  Archimedes,  who  lost  his  life  at  tin. 
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jnptu  -e  of  th#.  city  by  the  Romans. Adj.  and  inhab.  I 

SrRACOSAN,  sir  a-kii'zan. 

SYRAi'-USE,  sir'a-kQz.  a flourishing  city  of  Central  New 
York,  and  capital  of  Onondaga  county,  is  situated  on  the  S. 
end  of  Onondaga  Lake,  and  on  a creek  of  that  name,  148 
miles  by  railroad  W.  by  N.  of  Albany,  80  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Rochester,  and  35  miles  S.S.E.  of  Oswego.  La-t.  43°  4'  N.,  Ion. 
7G°12'W.  The  site  is  nearly  level.  The  city  is  regularly 
laid  out,  with  wide,  straight  streets  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  principal  avenues  of  business  are  lined 
with  handsome  blocks  of  brick  and  stone  buildings.  The 
city  has  2 public  halls,  wdiicli  will  seat  2500  persons  each, 
and  are  among  the  finest  in  the  state.  The  situation  being 
more  central  than  that  of  any  other  large  town  in  New 
York,  nearly  all  the  state  conventions  of  the  political  and 
other  associations  are  held  here.  The  principal  hotels  are 
the  Globe  Hotel,  the  Syracuse  House,  and  the  A'oorhees 
House.  There  are  4 Roman  Catholic,  and  19  Protestant 
churches,  among  which  are  4 remarkable  for  architectural 
beauty,  erected  at  a cost  of  $125,000.  Twelve  handsome 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  public  schools,  each  of 
which  cost  about  $10,000.  The  city  contains  7 state  and 
3 national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $l,76.j,000. 
The  i)ublic  press  consists  of  3 daily  and  6 weekly  news- 
papers. besides  several  monthly  periodicals.  Some  of  these 
are  devoted  to  religious  and  literary  subjects. 

b’roin  its  position,  Syracuse  enjoys  great  facilities  for  trade. 
The  Erie  Canal,  completed  in  1825,  passes  through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city,  E.  and  W.,  and  is  intersected  at  right 
angles  by  the  Oswego  Canal,  extending  N.  to  Lake  Ontario. 
The  Central  Railroad  of  New  York,  forming  the  great 
thoroughfare  from  Albany  to  Butfalo,  here  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  leading  directly  to  Rochester,  and  the  other 
pursuing  a more  circuitous  route  I'ia  Auburn  and  Geneva. 
The  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railroad,  and  the  Syracuse  and 
Binghamton  Railroad,  also  terminate  at  this  place,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  towns  indicated  by  their  names.  Two  other 
railroads  are  projected  to  Sacketfs  Hai'bor  and  to  Newburg. 
Plank-roads  diverge  to  various  points  in  Onondaga,  and  in 
the  adjoining  counties.  Here  terminates  the  long  level  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  69^  miles  in  length. 

Syracuse  is  remarkable  as  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive 
and  valuable  salt  manufactures  in  the  United  States.  The 
land  containing  the  saline  springs  is  owmed  by  the  state, 
and  is  leased  free  of  rent,  to  be  used  only  for  this  manufac- 
ture. The  wells  are  dug,  and  the  water  pumped  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state,  and  the  manufacturer  pays  a duty  of  1 
cent  per  bushel.  Originally  the  duty  was  12^  cents;  then 
for  many  years  prior  to  1846,  it  was  6 cents  per  bushel. 
Some  of  the  wells  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  400  feet.  Fine 
salt  is  prepared  by  boiling,  and  coarse  by  colar  evapora- 
tion. In  1863  the  number  of  manulactories  of  salt  in  this 
vicinity  was  316.  The  whole  quantity  produced  in  1861,  was 
stated  at  9.053,874  bushels;  in  1864  the  aggregate  amounted 
to  7,378,834  bushels.  An  experiment  has  recently  been 
made,  by  the  order  of  the  secretary  of  war,  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  relative  value  of  the  Onondaga  and  Turk’s 
Island  salt,  the  result  of  which  proved  that  the  salt  of  home 
manufacture  was  fully  equal  to  the  foreign.  Syracuse  also 
contains  a variety  of  other  manufactures,  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  which  are  machinery,  steam-engines,  farming 
implements,  stoves,  woollen  goods,  leather  and  flour. 

History. — The  township  of  Salina,  in  which  Syr.acuse  was 
•situated,  was  formed  in  1809.  A post-office  was  established 
here  in  1820,  prior  to  which  time  the  place  was  called  Cossit’s 
Corners,  and  then  Corinth.  In  1820,  the  village  contained 
3 stores,  2 taverns,  and  250  inhabitants.  On  April  13th, 
1825,  it  was  incorporated  as  a village,  and  in  1848  as  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  including  the  contiguous  village  of  Salin.a, 
situated  on  the  margin  of  Onondaga  Lake,  about  1 mile  N. 
of  the  centre  of  the  city.  Salina  Village  was  incorporated 
in  1824.  It  appears  that  the  growth  of  this  town  was  never 
more  rapid  than  at  the  present  time.  Pop.  in  1840,  about 
6500;  in  1850,  22,271;  in  1855,  25,226;  in  1860,  28,119;  and 
in  1865,  about  33,0u0. 

SYRACUSE,  a postrvillage  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana,  at 
the  outlet  of  Turkey  Lake,  128  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Indiana- 
polis. 

SYRACUSE,  a post-village  of  De  Kalb  co  , Illinois,  70  miles 
W.  of  Chicago. 

SYIUESHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

SYRIA,  sIr'e-a.(Turk.,8//amFi7ayc<t.  shdm  ve-li-.dRee ; Arab. 
Es  Sham,  ^s-shim;  It.  Soria,  so-ree'^;  Fr.  Syrie,  see'reeC  Ger. 
Sirie.n,  see^re-en,)  a country  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  between  lat. 
31°  and  37°  N.’,  Ion.  330.30'  and  39°  E. : and  bounded  W.  by  the 
Mediterranean;  N.  by  the  Taurus  range,  separating  it  from 
Asia  Minor;  N.E.  by  the  Euphrates;  E.  by  the  Syrian  Desert ; 
S.E.  and  S.  by  Arabia,  and  S.W'.  by  Egypt.  Greate.st  length, 
from  N,  to  S.,  about  420  miles;  greatest  bre.adth.  about  190 
miles.  Area,  nearly  50,000  S(4uare  miles.  The  const  has  some 
low,  sandy  tracts;  but  is  in  general,  though  not  deeply  in- 
dented, lofty  and  precipitou.s,  rising,  particularly  in  Mount 
Carmel,  to  the  height  of  3000  feet.  It  has  few  good  hari)ors, 
and  is  often  lined  with  shelves,  which  make  its  navigation 
iangerous.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  interior  is  a 
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mountain  chain,  which,  continued  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
in  theS.,  stretchesoverthe  whole  length  of  the  country,  till  if 
becomes  linked  with  the  Taurus  in  the  N.  The  S.  part  of  this 
chain,  where  it  enters  Palestine,  consists  of  two  parallel 
ranges.  The  W.  range,  becoming  less  elevated  as  it  proceeds 
N.,  assumes  the  form  of  a plateau,  which  has  an  average 
height  of  about  2500  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  .Ternsalem,  but 
afterwards  sinking  rapidly.has  at  the  N.extremity  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  a height  of  rather 
less  than  480  feet.  At  this  point,  however,  it  assumes  a new 
elevation,  and,  taking  the  name  of  Lebanon  or  Libanu.s, 
attains  in  its  culminating  point  the  height  of  near  I2.0(X1 
feet.  The  E.  range  forms  a continuation  of  the  great  chain 
of  West  .Arabia,  pursues  the  same  direction  as  the  W.  range, 
and  though  it  also  rests  on  a plateau  which,  towards  Damas- 
cus, has  a height  of  above  2000  feet,  is  in  general  of  mode- 
rate elevation.  On  approaching  Libanus  it  takes  the  name 
of  Anti-Lihanus,  the  only  space  between  them  being  occu- 
pied by  a longitudinal  valley,  known  by  the  name  of  Ccele 
Syria.  Notwithstanding  its  much  lower  average  elevation, 
the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  chain  occurs  in  Anti* 
Libanus,  which,  in  Jebel-el-Sheik,  about  30  miles  W of  Da- 
mascus, attains  a height  variously  estimated,  by  some  at 
10.000  feet,  and  by  others  at  more  than  12,000  feet.  This 
mountain  is  visible  from  almost  all  parts  of  Syria,  and  forms 
an  important  landmark  for  the  guidance  of  its  caravans. 

The  above  mountain  chain  divides  Syria  into  three  re- 
gions; a Western  region,  consisting  of  a narrow  belt  of  low- 
land. extending  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  in 
some  places  sandy,  but  generally  fertile;  a central,  occupied 
by  the  principal  mountains  of  the  chain ; and  an  Eastern, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a bare,  arid,  sandy  plateau, 
occasionally  relieved  by  a few  oases. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Euphrates,  confined  to  a part 
of  the  N.E.  frontier;  and  the  Jordan  or  Ghor,  which,  rising 
on  the  N.  of  Jebel-el-Sheik.  continues  its  cour.se  almost  due 
S.  through  a valley  remarkable,  particularly  in  its  S.  part, 
for  its  great  depth  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the 
course  of  the  Jordan  are  the  lakes  of  IMerom  and  'fiberia.s, 
the  latter  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  of  our  Saviour's 
miracles;  and  at  its  mouth  is  the  far  larger  lake  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  which  also  occupies  a memorable  place  in  Scripture 
history,  and  still  attests,  in  the  volcanic  rocks  lining  its 
shore.s,  and  the  mineral  ingredients  of  its  waters,  the  fear- 
ful catastrophe  which  overthrew  and  buried  the  cities  of 
the  plain. 

The  surface  being  very  uneven,  the  climate  and  products 
vary  greatly  within  .short  distances.  Along  the  coasts  tlie 
heat  is  great,  and  the  orange,  banana,  and  date  flourish, 
while  the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  seen  covered  with 
snow.  In  the  N.,  and  on  the  elevated  plain  E.  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  climate  is  colder;  but  at  Aleppo  frosts  are  seldom 
severe,  and  snow  rarely  lies  on  the  ground  for  more  than  a 
day  at  a time.  The  corn  is  nearly  ripe  early  in  May  ; and 
from  June  to  September  .summer  heats  prevail,  unbroken 
by  any  rain,  though  tempered  in  the  W.  by  sea  breezes. 
The  samid,  a wind  like  the  simoom  of  the  desert,  sometimes 
occurs  at  this  season,  and  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent. Heavy  rains  occur  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  the 
trees  frequently  retain  their  foliage  till  the  beginning  of 
December.  Syria  comprises  a large  extent  of  very  produc- 
tive soil.  What  is  called  the  “ desert”  is  not  a sandy  waste, 
but  a region  destitute  of  settled  inhabit.ants  and  villages, 
yet  with  a surface  of  fine  black  mould,  covered  with  rank 
grass  and  herbs,  affording  cover  for  numerous  wild  animals, 
and  pasturage  for  many  flocks  and  herds,  fed  there  by  wan- 
dering Bedouins.  It  is  stated  that  the  country  is  capable 
of  producing  sufficient  to  maintain  ten  times  its  pre.sent 
population ; yet  such  is  the  rude  method  of  agriculture,  the 
depressed  condition  and  insecurity  of  the  rural  population, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  taxation  and  government  regula- 
tions, that  in  bad  years  corn  must  frequently  be  imported 
from  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  millet, 
lentils,  and  sesamum  are  raised  in  the  plains,  principally  in 
the  Haooran,  (Hauran,)  which  has  always  been  con.sidered 
the  granary  of  Syria.  Cotton  and  the  mulberry  flourish  on 
the  coast,  and  silk  is  produced  on  the  slopes  of  Lebinon.  The 
cotton  annually  raised  in  the  S.  is  estimated  to  amount  in 
value  to  $1,750,000 ; and  about  1700  cantars  of  s Ik,  10,700 
cantars  of  tobacco,  from  8000  to  10.000  cantars  of  gall-nuts, 
and  300  cantars  of  madder-roots,  are  annually  produced. 
The  other  chief  products  are  sheeps’-wool,  olive-oil,  sugar, 
indigo,  scammony  and  other  gums,  safflower,  dates,  timber, 
hides  and  skins.  Sheep  and  other  live  stock  form,  as  in 
antirjuity,  a chief  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  forests  are  extensive,  and  include  among  their  trees, 
though  now  only  to  a limited  extent,  the  famous  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  The  chief  domestic  animals  are  camels,  oxen, 
goats,  sheep,  mules,  as.ses,  and  horses.  Game  is  plentiful; 
and  the  bees  yield  honey  in  such  abundance,  and  of  such 
excellent  quality,  as  to  form  an  important  branch  of  rural 
economy.  The  minerals,  as  well  as  the  general  geology  of 
the  country,  have  been  imperfectly  explored ; the  only  met.al 
of  any  consequence  appears  to  be  iron. 

Manufactures  are  in  a very  languishing  condition.  Da 
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m'dscus  has  about  4000  looms  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  sillvs,  and  the  same  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a con- 
siderable extent  in  Aleppo.  Cotton  and  some  woollen 
fabrii  s,  shawls,  gold  and  silver  thread  stuffs,  are  also  woven 
there  and  elsewhere,  and  the  total  produce  of  the  looms  of 
Aleppo  is  estimated  at  $1,250,000  in  annual  value.  Glass, 
earthenware,  leather,  and  soap  are  made  in  the  above  and 
other  towns,  and  in  Palestine  great  numbers  of  religious 
ornaments  are  manufiictured  for  .sale.  Commerce  is  greatly 
impeded  by  the  want  of  roads,  those  that  exist  being  mere 
mule  or  camel  tracts;  also  by  the  deficiency  of  good  hai- 
bors.  But  as  Syria  is  on  the  high  route  from  Bagdad,  Mosul, 
and  Erzroom,  to  Mecca,  caravans  annually  traverse  it. 
bringing  galls,  indigo.  Mocha  coffee,  skins.  Cashmere  shawls, 
and  other  Indian  manufactures;  also  the  products  of  Asia 
Minor,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  which  are  exchanged  here 
for  European  manufactures  and  cochineal.  The  annual 
value  of  the  exports  by  sea  amounts  to  about  $1,500,000; 
of  imports,  to  $2,500,000.  In  1847,  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  comprised  14,735,054  yards  of  cotton  fabrics,  worth 
$1,589,500;  cotton-twist  to  the  value  of  $.364,400:  the  total 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  impoi-ted  being  $2,076,400. 
All  merchandise  being  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  animals,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  transit  trade  employs  80.000  beasts, 
and  about  30,000  driver.s.  About  3500  okes  of  sponge,  fished 
on  the  coast,  are  sent  to  the  ports  of  the  .Mediterranean  an- 
nually; the  other  fisheries  are  comparatively  unimportant. 
Latakeea,  Tripoli,  Beyroot,  Caesarea,  and  Jaffa  are  the  prin- 
cipal .seaport  towns.  The  trade  of  Syria  is  chiefly  conducted 
by  Christians,  Jews,  or  Armeni.ins. 

The  population  of  Syria  is  estimated  at  2,000.000.  The 
lilohammedans  are  most  numerous  in  the  secondary  towns 
and  in  the  rural  districts.  The  Druses  are  an  interesting 
and  peculiar  tribe  among  them,  chiefly  agricultural,  but 
partly  occupied  in  domestic  weaving  and  other  manufac- 
tures, and  inhabiting  a part  of  Mount  Lebanon,  where  they 
live  under  an  emir  or  prince  of  their  own  race.  The  Ma- 
ronites  are  also  a peculiar  people,  dwelling  in  their  vicinity, 
and  having  a patriarch,  12  bishops,  and  numerous  convents. 
The  Metualis  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Persian  or  Sheeah 
(Shiah)  sect;  and  the  Yezidis.  and  some  other  tribes,  are  ad- 
herents of  idolatrous  or  heretical  creeds.  For  administrative 
purposes,  Syria,  formerly  composing  the  four  pashalics  of 
Acre,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Tripoli,  is  now  divided  into 
three  governments  or  eyaJds:  Haleb,  subdivided  into  four 
provinces  or  livas.  of  which  Aleppo  or  Haleb  is  the  capital ; 
Saida,  subdivided  into  eight  livas.  capital,  Saida  or  Sidon; 
and  Syria  proper,  subdivided  into  four  livas,  capital.  Da- 
mascus. The  government  is  conducted  in  the  same  corrupt 
and  extortionate  manner  as  in  the  other  provinces  of 
Turkey.  The  public  revenue  derived  from  taxation  of 
every  kind  is  estimated  at  $2,200,000.  The  chief  cities  and 
towns  are  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Tiipoli,  Acre,  Antioch,  Ha- 
mah, Homs,  Jeru.salem,  Nabloos,  Saida,  (Sidon.)  and  Gaza. 

Syria,  at  an  eai'ly  period,  became  part  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  and  afterwards  passed  to  the  Persians  under  Cyrus, 
and  the  Greeks  under  Alexander.  It  subsequently  became 
the  centre  of  the  empire  of  the  Seleucides,  from  whom  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  during  whose  domination 
Odenath  and  his  celebrated  queen,  Zenobia.  established  a 
short-lived  kingdom  at  Palmyra.  On  the  division  of  the 
Roman  Empire  into  a Western  and  Eastern  Empire,  Syria 
fell  to  the  latter,  but  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  636.  It  was 
governed  by  ailiphs  till  883,  and  then  passed  under  various 
masters,  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Seljook  Turks  in  1078. 
It  was  partly  wrested  from  them  by  the  Crusaders,  who 
founded  in  it  the  kingdom  of  .Jerusalem,  which  lasted  till 
1293,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Memlooks,  (IMamelukes.)  who 
united  it  with  Egypt,  and  retained  possession  of  it  till  1517. 
when  the  Ottoman  Turks  added  it  to  their  empire.  The  most 
important  events  in  the  modern  history  of  Syria  are  its  con- 
(juest  by  Mohammed  Alee  in  1833,  and  its  restoration  to 
Turkey  in  1840,  by  the  intervention  of  the  great  European 
powers. — -Adj.  Svri.vn,  slr'e-an ; Syriac,  sir'e-ac;  inhab. 
Syrian. 

SYRIAM.  slr're-im',  a town  of  the  Burmese  Empire,  in 
Farther  India,  province  of  I’egu,  15  miles  E.  of  Rangoon,  on 
a branch  of  the  Irrawaddy,  in  its  delta. 

SYRIE  and  SYRIKN.  See  Syria. 

SYRMIA,  sirhne-d,  or  SYRMIEN.  s6^R'me-en,  the  eastern- 
most county  of  Slavonia,  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  between 
the  Danube  and  Drave,  Pop.  108,500.  It  gives  title  to  a 
bishop.  Capital,  1 ukovar. 

SYROS.  SeeSYRA. 

SYRTI3,  Major  and  Minor,  two  gulfs  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. in  Africa.  See  Cares. 

SYSOLA,  sis-soffd.  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  N.E.  of 
the  government  of  Viatka,  flows  circuitou.sly  N.N.W.,  and 
joins  the  Vitchegda  after  a course  of  about  200  miles. 

SYS'ONP.Y,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

SYSSKELE,  sis'sd'leh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
West  Flanders,  40  miles  E.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1754. 

SYSfr()N,a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester,  on  a branch 
of  the  Midland  Counties  Railway. 

SYSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
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SYTCIIEWSK,  a town  of  Rut^ia.  See  Sitchevka 

SYHVELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampti.a. 

SYZRAN,  siz-rdn',  a town  of  Russia,  government,  at  d 70 
miles  S.  of  Simbeersk,  ..n  the  Syzran,  near  its  confluenoe 
with  the  Volga.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  various  factories,  nume 
rous  churches,  and  4 public  schools. 

SZABADSZALLAS.  .soh'bOd'sdl'ldsh',  a village  of  Hun 
gary,  district  of  Great  Cumania,  23  miles  S.W.  of  Kecskemet 
Pop.  4220. 

SZAB.VfKA,  a name  of  TnERESiENSTADT. 

SZABOLCS,  sSh'boltch'.  a county  of  North  Hungary,  the 
capital  of  which  is  Nagy  Kallo. 

SZ.\LAD.  sr»h'16d',  a county  of  West  Hungary,  N.W.  of 
Lake  Balatony,  and  named  from  the  river  Szala,  a tributary 
Lo  the  lake.  Capital  town,  Szala- Etrerszeg.  See  Egerszeg, 

SZALATNA.  Nagy,  nodj  soh'lOt'noh',  or  VELKA-SLA* 
TIN  A,  v^Pkoh'  sloh'teehidh',  a town  of  North  Hungary,  co.  of 
Sohl.  8 miles  E.  of  Altsohl.  Pop.  1491. 

SZALt)NTA,  soh'loiFtoh',  a market-town  of  East  Hungary, 
co.  of  Bihar,  in  a marshy  tract,  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gross- 
Wardein.  Pop.  7210.  mostly  Protestants. 

SZALT.  sdlt  or  s'sdlt,  (anc.  Amathux?)  a town  of  Syria, 
pa.shalic  of  Damascus,  at  the  S.  foot  of  Mount  Gilead,  42  miles 
N.E.  of  Jerusalem.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a height 
crowned  by  a fortress,  and  exports  raisins,  sumach,  and 
woven  fabrics  to  the  towns  of  Palestine.  It  has  about  500 
houses. 

SZAMOBOR.  sCh'mo'boR',  or  SOMOBOR,  so'mo'boRt,  a 
market-town  of  Croatia,  co.,  and  12  miles  W.  of  Agram. 
Pop.  2266. 

SZAMOS,  soh'mosht,  a river  of  Transylvania  and  Hun- 
gary, formed  by  the  union  of  the  Great  and  Little  Szamos, 
10  miles  N.  of  Szamos-Ujvar.  flows  N.W.,  and  joins  the 
Theiss  at  Olcsva.  Total  course.  200  miles. 

SZAMOS-UJVAR,  sOh'raosh'  oo'e-v|R',  or  ARMENIER- 
STADT,  aR^meh-neer'stitt.  a town  of  Transylvania,  co.  of 
Inner  Szolnok,  on  the  Szamos.  22  miles  N.E.  of  Ivlausen- 
burg.  Pop.  3400.  It  has  a castle,  and  salt  springs  and 
mines  in  its  vicinity. 

SZ.\NT0,  sonffo,  a market-town  of  North-east  Hungr“v, 
CO.  of  Aba-uj-var,  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tokay.  Pop.  4895. 

SZANY.  soil,  a town  of  West  Hungary,  co.  of  Oldenburg, 
23  miles  S.W.  of  Raab.  Pop.  2150. 

SZAROGROD,  shd'ro-grodt,  a town  of  Russia,  government 
of  Podolia,  80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kamieniec,  on  the  Maraffa, 
with  a Roman  Catholic  and  several  Greek  churches,  and  a 
Basilian  monastery  and  school.  Pop.  6744. 

SZARVAS,  soiffvosh',  a market-town  of  Hungary',  co.  of 
Bekes.  on  the  Korbs,  22  mites  N.E.  of  Csongrad.  Pop.  1750 
It  has  a Lutheran  church,  and  a high  school. 

SZASZK.\,  sds'kuh',  a market-town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
Banat,  co.  of  Krasso,  9 miles  N.  of  Moldova.  Pop.  1600.  Near 
it  are  copper  and  lead-mines. 

SZASZ-REGEN,  sds-r.l'gh^n',  a market-town  of  Transyl- 
vania. CO.  of  Thorad,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maros,  19 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Maro.s-Vasarhely.  Pop.  5000. 

SZASZ-SEBES,  Transylvania.  See  Muhlenbach. 

SZASZYAROS,  sds'vl'rosh',  (Ger.  Brnos,  bros.)  a town  of 
Tran.sylvania.  in  Saxonland,  on  an  affluent  of  the  jMaros,  24 
miles  S.ML  of  Karlsburg.  Pop.  .3517. 

SZATHMAR.  s(3t'm,iR/,  or  SZATHMAR-VARMEGYE,  sot'- 
m|R/  vaR'mJd'yA',  a county  in  the  E.  and  S.E.  of  Hungary. 
Area,  2258  square  miles.  Pop.  235,821. 

SZATHMAR,  NE.METH,  ni'm^ff  sot'mM  a town  of  East 
Hungary,  co.  of  Szathmar,  on  the  Szamos,  60  miles  N.E.  of 
Debreczin.  Pop.  1.5,021.  It  consists  of  Nemethi  on  the 
right  or  N.  bank,  and  Szathmar  on  an  island  in  the  river, 
the  latter  fortified.  It  has  a cathedral,  a Roman  Catholic 
college,  Protestant  and  Greek  churches,  and  a trade  in  wine 
and  woollen  fabrics. 

SZAVA.  See  Save. 

SZCZUZIN,  shchoo'zin  (?)  a town  of  Poland,  government, 
and  35  miles  S.W.  of  Augustowo.  Pop.  3200. 

SZE-CHUEN,  a province  of  China.  See  Seciiuen. 

SZECSENY,  sA'cheff,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  ot 
Neograd,  on  the  Ipoly,  2 miles  from  Balassa-Gyarmath. 
Pop.  3380. 

SZEGEDIN,  sSg'Sd-in'  or  s?g'§d'een',  or  ZEGEDIN,  a town 
of  South-east  Hungary,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Csongrad,  in  a 
marsh,  on  both  banks  ofthe  Theiss.  at  the  influx  of  the  Maro.s, 
53miles  W.N.M'.of  Arad.  Lat.  46°  17' N.,  lon.20O10' E.  Pop. 
62,700.  It  is  divided  into  the  Palanka  or  central  town,  in 
which  the  residences  of  the  merchants  are  grouped  around 
an  old  square  Turkish  fortress,  the  upper  and  lower  towns 
and  New  Szegedin,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Theiss.  reached  by 
a bridge  of  boats.  It  h.as  a vast  market-place,  numerous 
churches,  convents,  high  schools,  hospitals,  and  a Magyar 
theatre.  It  is  unpaved  and  badly  lighted.  Here  are  built 
the  neatest  boats  and  best  floating  mills  in  Hungary.  Szege- 
din has  many  soap  factories,  manufactures  of  woollens, 
leather,  and  tobacco,  a large  export  trade  in  corn,  rape 
seed,  and  tallow,  and  imports  of  Tokay  wines,  timber,  and 
manufactured  goods  from  Vienna.  Bohemia,  Ac. 

SZEGHALOM.  s^'dh'lom?,  a village  of  Hung, ary,  co.  o1 
Bekes,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  5700. 
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SZEOVAB,  sSg'v^R',  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Csongrad, 
80  miles  S.E  of  Pesjt.h  Pop.  4000. 

SZEKELY-KERESZTDR,  sA'kM'  kA'r§s'tooR/,  a market- 
town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Great  Kukel,  12  miles  N.E. 
of  Segesvar.  Pop.  4000. 

SZEKLER-LAND,  a subdivision  of  Transylvania. 

SZEKTSO,  s§kt'shb\  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Ba- 
ranya,  9 miles  N.  of  Mohacs,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube.  Pop.  3247. 

SZEMPTZ,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Wartbero. 

SZENICZ,  s<i'nits/,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  44 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Neutra.  Pop.  3000. 

SZENTA,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Zenta. 

SZENT  ANDRAS,  s§nt  dn'drC.sh',  or  SAINT  AN'DREW, 
sent  ^n'drA,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  10  miles  N. 
of  Pesth,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Danube.  Pop.  2980.  It  has 
a Roman  Catholic  and  numerous  Greek  churches.  Opposite 
it,  is  the  island  of  Szent  Andras,  formed  by  two  arms  of  the 
Danube  at  its  great  S.  bend,  15  miles  in  length  by  2 miles  in 
breadth,  and  of  high  fertility. 

SZENT  ANNA,  (s§nt  on/ndh',)  0 and  TJj,  oo'ee,  two  nearly 
contiguous  market-towns  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Arad.  P.  7020. 

SZENT  ELEK,  s^nt  A'l&k',  or  STEGERSBACH,  a village 
(f  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  of  Eisenburg,  on  the  borders 
ox  Styria.  23  miles  S.W.  of  Giins.  Pop.  1725. 

SZENTES,  s&n't^sh',  a town  of  East  Hungary,  co.  of  Cson- 
grad,  near  the  Theiss,  30  miles  N.  of  Szegedin.  Pop.  15.800. 

SZENT  GYGRGY,  s^nt  dyoRdj,  a royal  free  town  of  Hun- 
gary, co.,  and  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Presburg,  at  the  foot  of  a 
castle-crowned  height.  Pop.  3709.  It  has  Romau  Catholic 
churches,  a Protestant  church,  a college,  and  sulphur  baths. 

SZENT  GYORGY,  a village  of  Hungary,  district  of  Jazy- 
gia.  on  the  Zagyva,  an  affluent  of  the  Theiss,  12  miles  S.E. 
of  Jasz-Bereny.  Pop.  2740. 

SZENT  ISTVAN,  s^nt  eest'vAn',  a village  of  Hungary,  co. 
of  Pesth.  near  Baja.  Pop.  2389. 

SZENT  ISTVAN,  a village  of  Hungary,  8 miles  from  Becs- 
kerek.  Pop.  1668. 

SZENT  ISTVANY,  sSnt  eest'vAil',  a village  of  Hungary, 
CO.  of  Borsod,  in  a plain,  4 milesfrom  Mezb-Kiivezsd.  P.  2224. 

SZENT  JANOS,  .s^nt  yA'nosh',  a village  of  Hungary,  co. 
.of  Bihar,  on  the  White  Kbros,  4 miles  from  Grosswardein. 
Pop.  1167. 

SZENT  LASZLO  MAGYAR,  s§nt  lIsHo  mod'y6R^  and 
SZENT  LASZLO  NEMETH,  sSnt  las^lo  nA-m^P,  two  nearly 
contiguous  villages  of  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  of 
Veszprim.  13  miles  from  Papa.  Pop.  1200. 

SZENT  LELEK,  s^nt  lA'lAk/,  a village  of  Austria,  in  Tran- 
sylvania, about  45  miles  from  Kronstadt.  It  is  the  head 
station  of  a military  district.  Pop.  2750. 

SZENT  LORINCZ,  s&nt  lo'rints',  a village  of  Hungary,  20 
miles  from  Tolna.  Pop.  1718. 

SZENT  MARIA,  s^nt  mdh'ree'dh',  a village  of  Hungary, 
Thither  Danube,  on  the  high  road  from  Csaktornya  to  Also- 
Vidovecz.  Pop.  1618. 

SZENT  MARTON,  s5nt  raAa'ton',  a village  of  Hungary, 
co.  of  Thurocz,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Waag,  23  miles  N.  of 
Kremnitz.  It  has  a Roman  Catholic  church,  a .synagogue, 
breweries,  and  6 large  annual  fairs. 

SZENT  MARTON,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  12  miles 
S.W.  of  Oedenburg.  * 

SZENT  MARTON,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  37  miles 
S.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  2.304. 

SZENT  MARTON,  a village  of  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  5 
miles  from  Simend.  Pop.  1807. 

SZENT  MARTON,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Szabolcs, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Theiss.  62  miles  N.E.  of  Debreczin. 

SZENT  MARTON  or  MARTINSBERG,  maR/tins-b^RO',  a 
village  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  12  miles  S.E.  of  Raab. 

SZENT  MARTON  SZALK.  sAnt  mAR'ton'  sAlk,  a market- 
town  of  Hungary,  circle  of  Hither  Danube,  36  miles  S.  of 
Pesth.  Pop.  2304. 

SZENT  MARTON  TAPIO,  s5nt  m|R'ton'  t5h'pe-o,  a vil- 
lage of  Hungary.  .35  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  2118. 

SZENT  MIIIALY,  s&nt  mee'hAl',  a village  of  Hungary, 
Thither  Theiss,  co.  of  Szabolcs,  12  miles  from  Tokay,  with  a 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  4892. 

SZENT  MIIIALY  NEMET,  s§nt  mee'hAl'  nA'mSt',  a 
market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Eisenburg,  35  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Oedenburg.  Pop.  1784. 

SZENT  IMIHALY,  0.  5 s5nt  mee'hAl',  a village  of  Hun- 
gary, CO.  of  Tomes,  on  the  Bega  Canal,  E.N.E.  of  Temesvar. 
Pop.  2201. 

SZENT  MIKLOS,  s§nt  meeHtlosh',  a village  of  Hungary, 
CO.  of  Stuhlweissenburg,  on  the  Sarnez,  12  miles  from  Fold- 
var.  Pop.  1187. 

SZENT  MIKLOS,  a village  of  Hungary,  in  Thither  Theiss, 
co.,  and  50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Temesvar.  Pop.  2686. 

SZENT  MIKLOS,  a town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  Liptau, 
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on  the  Waag.  34  miles  N.E.  of  Neusohl.  Pop  1700.  It  ha# 
a Roman  Catholic  church,  a .synagogue,  breweries,  and  salt 
refineries. 

SZENT  MIKLOS  BAR,  s§nt  mee'klo.sh' baR.  a village  of 
Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.,  and  32  miles  N.  of  Presburg, 
on  the  Miava.  Pop.  2137. 

SZENT  M IKLOS  FERTO.  s5nt  mee'klosh'  f^R^to'.  a market- 
town  of  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.,  and  22  miles  S.E.  of 
Oedenburg.  Pop.  1746. 

SZENT  MIKLOS  KIS,  sSnt  meetklosh'  kish,  a market- 
town  of  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  of  Temes,  30  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Arad.  Pop.  1472. 

SZENT  MIKLOS  KUN,  Hungary.  See  Kun  Szent  Miklos. 

SZENT  MIKLOS  LAITA,  s5nt  mee/klosh'  ll'toh',  a vil- 
lage of  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  of  Oldenburg,  near  the 
Leyta  or  Laitha.  Pop.  12.59. 

SZENT  MIKLOS,  NAGY,  nodj  s§nt  mee/klosh'.  a market- 
town  of  Hungary,  in  Thither  Danube,  co.  of  Torental,  35 
miles  5V.S.AV.  of  Arad,  on  the  Maros.  It  contains  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  a Greek  non-united  pari.sh  church,  and  a 
practico-economical  indu.strial  school.  Pop.  14.222. 

SZENT  MIKLOS  SZIGET,  s&nt  mee'klosh'  .sig'&t',  a vil- 
lage of  Hungary,  4 miles  S.  of  Pesth.,  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  left  arm  of  the  Danube.  Pop.  1803. 

SZENT  MIKLOS  TOROK,  sSnt  mee'klosh'  tbVbk',  a 
market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Heves,  58  miles  S.W.  of 
Debreczin.  Pop.  9101. 

SZENT  RATZ  MARTONY,  s^nt  rAts  mAR'ton',  a village  of 
Hungary,  co.  ofTorontal,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Temesvar.  Pop. 
2066. 

SZENT  VACZ  LASZLO,  s5nt  vAts  lAsHo',  a village  of  Hun- 
gary, Hither  Danube,  co.,  ai^d  20  miles  from  Pesth.  P.  1050. 

SZERED,  .sA'rM',  a town  of  North-west  Hungary,  co.  of 
Presburg,  on  the  IVaag,  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Presburg,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  has  a castle  of  the 
Prince  Esterhazy.  Pop.  2900. 

SZESZUPPE,  shA-shoop'pA,  a river  of  Poland  .and  East 
Prussia,  joins  the  Niemen  6 miles  E.  of  Ragnit.  after  a N.W. 
course  of  140  miles.  Principal  affluent,  the  Schirwind. 

SZEXARD,  s^x'oRd'.  a town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  co. 
of  Tolna,  on  the  Sarviz,  n“ar  the  Danube,  50  miles  S.E.  of 
Lake  Balatony.  Pop.  8150. 

SZIABAK,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Tou.^bi.iak. 

SZIGET-G  YORY.  see'gh^t'  dyb'ree',  is  a village  of  Hungary, 
CO.,  and  6 miles  N.AV.  of  Raab.  Pop.  2700. 

SZTGETH,  see'gh&t\  (sometimes  written  ZTGET.)  a town 
of  Hungary,  capital  of  theco.  of  Marmaros,  on  the  Theiss,  16 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Tecso.  Pop.  7000.  Near  it  are  salt  mines. 

SZIGETVAR,  see'gb&t'vAa/,  a village  of  South-west  Hun- 
gary. CO.  of  Sumeg,  (Schumeg,)  21  miles  W.  of  Fiinfkirchen. 
Pop.  3520. 

SZIVACZ,  see'vAts',  two  united  villages  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Bac.s.  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Zombor.  Pop.  6865. 

SZMYGIEL.  a town  of  Prussian  Poland.  See  Schmieoel 

SZOBOSZLO,  so'bos/slo',  or  HAIDUCKENSTADT.  hPdook- 
ken-stAtt,  a free  town  of  East  Hungary,  in  the  llaiduck  di.s- 
trict.  12  miles  S.W.  of  Debreczin.  Pop.  13,806. 

SZOLLOS  GYOROK,  sbl'ldsh'  dyo'rbk'.  a market-town  of 
Hungary,  co.  of  Sumegh,  near  Lake  Balatony,  103  miles  S.W. 
of  Pesth.  Pop.  1660. 

SZGLLOS,  Nagy,  nodj  sbl'losh',  a market-town  of  North- 
east Hungary,  42  miles  W.N.W.  of  Szigeth.  Pop.  2052. 

SZOLNA,  sol'nbh',  or  ZSOLNA,  (Ger.  Sillein,  sil'line.)  a 
walled  town  of  North-west  Hungary,  co.,  and  35  miles  N.E. 
of  Trentschin,  on  the  Waag.  Pop.  2400. 

SZOLNOK,  so^nok^  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Heves.  on  the  Theiss,  54  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  11,600. 

SZOLNOK,  Inner  and  Middle,  two  counties  of  Transyl- 
vania. watered  by  the  Szamos  and  its  affluents. 

SZOMOLNOK,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Sohmolnitz. 

SZONY,  son,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  3 miles 
S.E.  of  Comorn.  Pop.  1702. 

SZORGOM,  a town  of  Russian  Poland.  See  Ssiorgoni. 

SZRENSK,  shrSnsk,  a town  of  Poland,  government,  and 
35  miles  N.N.E.  of  Plock.  Pop.  1000. 

SZRODA,  a town  of  Prus.sia.  See  Schroda. 

SZTANICSICS,  stA'nee'chitch',  a market-town  of  Hungary, 
co.  of  Bacs,  11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Zambor.  Pop.  4572. 

SZTAPAR,  stbh'pAR'(?)  is  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  or 
Bacs,  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Zombor.  Pop.  3040. 

SZUBIN,  a town  ff  Prussian  Poland.  See  Schlbin. 

SZURUL,  soo'rooP,  the  highest  mountain  of  Ihe  Lower 
Carpathians,  between  Transylvania  and  Wallachia,  near 
the  Rothenthurm  Pass.  Height,  7547  feet. 

SZWABENICZE,  a town  of  Moravia.  See  Schwabenitz. 

SZYDLOW,  sbidHov,  a small  town  of  Poland,  province, 
and  24  miles  S.E.  of  Kielce. 

SZYDLOWIEC,  shid-lo/ve-Sts,  a small  town  of  Poland 
government,  and  18  miles  S.W.  of  Radom.  For  Iftut , 
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rilAAS,  TABS  or  TAEZ,  dz  or  tds,  a fortified  town  of 

|_  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  55  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mocha.  It  has 
numerous  mosques. 

TAASINGE.  to'sing'gheh.  written  also  TIIORSENGE,  an 
Island  of  Denmark,  immediately  S.  of  Funen.  Area,  27 
square  miles.  Pop.  4300.  Surface  undulating,  and  highly 
fertile.  On  its  W.  side  is  the  village  of  Troense.  Pop.  700. 

TAB,  tib,  called  also  ZOIIKEII  and  ZOKETII,  (anc. 
Oroaftis?  or  Aro>ds  ?)  a river  of  Persia,  separates  the  pro- 
vinces of  Pars  and  Ivhoozistan,  and,  after  a W.  course  of  150 
milec,  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  near  its  N.  extremity. 

TAB.E.  See  T.vb.vs. 

TABARCA.  td-baR/kd.  or  NUEVA  TABARCA,  nwd'va  td- 
baR^kd,  or  ISLA  PLANA,  ^.s'ld  pld'nd.  a small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  coast  of  Spain,  province,  and  5 miles  S. 
of  Alicante.  Lat.  .38°  9'  N.,  Ion.  0°  30'  W..  about  1^  miles  in 
length,  and  5 furlongs  in  breadth.  Pop.  500. 

TABAIlEEYAIIorTABARlYEII,tdb'a-ree/ya,  written  also 
TAB.A.RIA,  (anc.  Tibefrias.)  a town  of  Palestine,  pashalic.  and 
27  miles  E.S.E.  of  Acre,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias. It  is  seated  on  a narrow  strip  of  undulating  land,  be- 
tween the  lake  and  a mountain  knot  connected  with  Mount 
Tabor,  (or  Tubar;)  and  it  is  enclo.sed  landward  by  a strong 
wall  flanked  with  towers.  Previous  to  a disastrous  earth- 
quake, in  1837,  it  had  about  2000  inhabitants ; when  visited 
soon  afterwai-ds  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith,  it  was 
found  partially  ruined,  filthy,  and  miserable.  The  principal 
edifice  is  a castle  at  its  N.W.  extremity.  Near  it  are  some  hot 
baths,  adjacent  to  which  is  ir  palace,  erected  in  1833  by 
Ibraheem  Pasha,  during  the  Egyptian  occupation  of  Svria. 

TABAREEYEII,  TABARlYEIl,  TABARIA  or  GEN- 
NESARETH.  Lake  or  Sea  of.  (called  in  Scripture,  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  or  of  Tiberias,)  a famous  lake  of  Palestine,  form- 
ing part  of  its  E.  boundary,  between  lat.  32°  45'  and  32° 
56'  Is'.,  and  in  Ion.  35°  35'  E.  Shape,  somewhat  oval. 
Length.  14  miles : greatest  breadth,  8 miles ; depression 
below  the  Mediterranean.  755  feet.  It  is  traversed  through- 
out from  N.  to  S.  by  the  river  Jordan.  Shores  steep,  but 
not  precipitous;  this  lake  has  neither  the  impo.sing  scenery 
which  characterizes  the  Dead  Sea,  nor  any  remarkable  pic- 
turesque beauty.  But  its  surface  and  environs  derive 
considerable  interest  from  being  the  scenes  of  numerous 
miracles  recorded  in  the  life  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity; 
and  around  it  were  anciently  the  cities  of  Tiberias,  Mag- 
dala,  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida,  all  of  which, 
except  Tiberias,  have  wholly  disappeared.  Its  vicinity  pre- 
sents numerous  traces  of  volcanic  action;  and  its  waters 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  sudden  tempests,  one  of  which 
is  recorded  in  Holy  Writ. 

TAB  AS,  ttltoas'.orTUBBUS,  thb'bhs'.  (anc.  Tabce.)  a forti- 
fied town  of  East  Persia,  province,  and  155  miles  N.E.  of  Yezd. 
Its  interior  is  a mass  of  ruinous  huts,  inhabited  by  lUO 
families. 

TABASCO,  td-Bas'ko,  or  GRLTALDO,  gre-Hdltoi.  a river  of 
the  Mexican  Confederation,  departments  of  Chiapas  and 
Tabasco,  after  a N.  course  of  259  mile.s.  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Lat.  18°  35'  N.,  Ion.  92°  37'  W.  Affluents,  the 
Usumasinta.  Chilapa.  Chilapilla.  and  Tabasquillo.  At  San 
Juan,  its  arm,  the  Chiltepec,  proceeds  direct  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  70  or  80  leagues 
above  that  town. 

TAB.\SCO,  td-B^stko,  a state  of  Mexico,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  E.  by  Yucatan;  S.  by  Chiapas; 
S.W.  by  Oajaca;  and  N.W.  by  Vera  Cruz.  It  extends  from 
lat.  17°  to  18°  40'  N.,  Ion.  91°  20'  to  94°  40'  W.  Length,  from 
W.  toE.,  measured  on  the  parallel  of  18°  N.,  about200  miles; 
mean  breadth,  about  60  miles.  Area.  15.609  square  miles, 
being  one  of  the  smallest  states  of  the  Confederation.  In 
proportion  to  its  area  it  has  a long  extent  of  coast  line, 
containing  among  other  remarkable  indentations  that  of 
the  large  lagoon  of  Terminos  on  the  N.E.,  with  its  beautiful 
islands  of  Laguna,  Carmen,  and  Puerto-Real.  The  surface 
consists  almost  entirely  of  a great  flat,  sloping  gradually 
to  the  sea,  but  in  many  parts  so  low  as  to  be  subject  to  in- 
undations, which  often  isolate  its  villages,  and  leave  no 
means  of  communication  except  by  canoes.  The  streams, 
though  numerous,  are  short  and  shallow,  and  generally 
obstructed  at  their  mouths  by  bars  and  flats.  The  more 
important  are  the  Usumasinta  and  Tabasco,  which,  entering 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  Chiapa.s,  gradually  converge  and 
have  a common  outlet;  the  Chiltepec,  Das  Bocas,  Tupilco, 
Santa  Anna,  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  estuary,  the 
Tonala.  Uspapan,  and  the  Guachapa  or  Paso,  forming  part 
of  the  boundary  between  Tabasco  and  Vera  Cruz.  The  cli- 
mate is  excessively  hot,  particularly  along  the  coast,  and, 
owing  to  the  flatness  and  swampiness  of  the  surface,  very 
unnealthy,  A la/ge  portion  of  the  state  is  still  covered  with 
primeval  forests  of  oak,  cedar,  mahogany,  and  ironwood, 
with  occasional  open  spaces  in  which  indigo  and  vanilla 
arelound  growing  spontaneously.  The  soil  is  very  fertile. 
The  products  comprise  maize,  excellent  sugar-cane  and 


cocoa,  timber,  and  dyewoods  of  superior  quality;  coffee  an< 
cotton  have  been  found  to  thrive.  The  principal  exports 
are  logwood  and  cocoa,  chiefly  sent  to  Campeachy.  The  im 
ports  come  mostly  from  the  United  States  and  Havana.  Th« 
streams  abound  with  fish,  and  the  bees  of  the  forests  yield 
large  supplies  of  honey  and  wax.  The  inhabitants  ar* 
chiefly  Indians  of  the  Mije,  Zoque,  and  Cendal  tribes. 
Principal  towns,  San  Juan  Bautista  and  Frontera  da 
Tabasco.  Pop.  in  1854,  63.580. 

TABASQUILLO.  tl-Bds-keePyo,  (the  “Little  Tabasco,”) 
a river  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  joins  the  Tabasco  from 
the  W,,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Frontera.  Its  banks  are  lined  with 
fine  timber  trees. 

TABATINGA,  t^-bd-tin'gi,  a town  of  Brazil,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Amazon,  near  lat.  4°  35'  S.,  Ion.  70°  20'  W. 

TABB’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Granville  co..  North 
Carolina. 

TABERG,  td'b^Rg.  a mountain  of  Sweden,  10  miles  S.S.W 
of  Jbiikoping.  Height,  1129  feet. 

TA'BERG,  a post-village  of  Oneida  co..  New  York,  on  Fish 
Creek,  and  on  the  Rome  and  Watertown  Railroad,  25  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Utica.  It  has  several  mills,  and  a plank-road  to 
Rome. 

TAIFERNACLE,  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  12  miles  S.E.  of  Mount  Holly,  contains  a church  and 
10  or  12  hou.se.s. 

TABERNACLE,  a post-office  of  Marion  district.  South 
Carolina. 

TABERNAS,  td-B§Rto2s,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  15 
miles  N.E. of  Almeria,,with  4920  inhabitants;  has  coal,  lead, 
and  iron  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

TABERNAS-de-VALLDIGNA,  a-BSR'nis  dA  val-deegtoi,  a 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  about  22  miles  from  Valencia 
Pop.  5104. 

TABLAS,  tltolAs  (?)  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  30  miles 
S.E.  of  Alindoro.  Length,  30  miles ; breadth,  3 miles.  Lat. 
12°  .34'  N.,  Ion.  122°  18'  E. 

TABL.Vr,  tA^blat  or  tA'bld',  called  also  SANCT  FIDEN, 
sAnkt  feefflen,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  within  1 mile  of  St.  Gall.  Pop.  4160. 

TAGILE  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Africa,  Cape  Colony,  Green  Point  being  in  lat.  33°  53'  12" 
S..  Ion.  18°  24'  30"  E.  Breadth  of  entrance,  about  6 miles. 
Cape  Town  is  on  its  S.  shore,  at  the  back  of  which  is  the 
conspicuous  Table  Mountain.  The  bay  is  capable  of  shel- 
tering the  largest  fleet,  and,  except  from  June  to  August, 
always  affords  secure  anchorage.  It  is  defended  by  several 
forts,  and  has  a light  house  near  its  W.  extremity. 

TABLE  CAPE.  See  Cape  Table. 

TABLE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Nebraska  Territory. 

TABLE  GROVE,  a post-offica  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois. 

TABLE  MOUNTAIN,  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wick- 
low, between  the  rivers  Ovoca  and  Slaney.  Height,  2,312 
feet. 

TABLE  MOUNTAIN,  in  Pickens  district,  South  Carolina, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosities 
in  the  stale,  has  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  one  part  of  it  there  is  a precipice  of  near  1100  feet 
perpendicular. 

TABLE  MOUNTAIN,  a remarkable  mountain  of  South 
Africa,  Cape  Colony  and  district,  immediately  S.  of  Cape 
Town  and  Table  Bay.  Height,  3816  feet.  It  is  of  primitive 
formation,  owes  its  name  to  its  peculiar  shape  and  flattened 
summit,  and  is  often  seen  covered  with  a white  cloud, 
named  the  “ Table-cloth.” 

TABLE  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

TAB'LEY,  Neth'er,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

T A BLEY,  Over,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

TA/BO,  a post-village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Missouri,  about  36 
miles  E.  by  S.  from  Independence. 

TABOA,  td-bo'd,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Beira-Baixa,  on  the  Mondego,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Viseu. 
Pop. 1920. 

TABOA^O,  td-bo-d'so,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira  Alta,  15  miles  E.  of  Lamego.  Pop.  840. 

TABOG  A,  td-bo'gd.  an  islet  of  South  America,  in  New  Gra- 
nada. in  the  Gulf  of  Panama.  10  miles  S.  of  Panama. 

TABOGUILLA.  td-Bo-gheePyd,  an  island  of  the  Bay  of  Pa- 
nama, U miles  N.E,  of  the  island  of  Taboga.  It  is  about  1 
mile  long. 

TABON,  td-B5nf,  an  Island  of  Chili,  off  the  N.E.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Chiloe,  about  lat.  42°  S.,  Ion.  73°  10'  W. 

TABOR,  td'bor,  (Bohemian,  Chomow,  Kotoiov,)  a walled 
town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  a circle,  on  the  Luschuits,  ac 
affluentof  the  .Moldau.  49  miles  S.S.E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  4043, 
It  has  manufactures  of  coai-se  woollens  and  paper-hangings 
It  was  founded  by  the  Hussites,  a sect  of  whom  derive  from 
the  name  of  this  town  the  appellation  of  Taborists. 

TA'BOR,  a post-office  of  Roane  co.,  Tennessee. 

TABOR,  a post-office  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio. 

TABOR,  a post-office  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa, 
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TA'BOR.  MOUNT,  a mountain  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of 
/\cre,  8 miles  E.  of  Nazareth.  Elevation,  1000  feet  above  the 
adjacent  jdain.  It  is  of  limestone  formation,  highly  pic- 
turesque in  appearance,  and  commanding  noble  views.  On 
it  are  numerous  remains  of  ancient  structures,  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin  monks  believe  it  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
the  Transfiguration. 

TAHRELZ,  TABRIZ,  a'breez',  written  also  TAURIS  and 
TEBKIZ.  (anc.  Gaz'aca.)  a city  of  North  Persia,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Azerbaijan,  in  a fine  plain,  on  a river  flowing  into 
Lake  Ooroomeeyah.  Lat.  38°  2'  N..  Ion.  46°  12'  E.  Estimated 
pop.  60,000.  It  is  beautifully  situated  among  forests,  and 
is  about  85  miles  in  circumference,  enclosed  by  a brick  wall, 
and  entered  by  7 gates,  outside  of  which  are  large  suburbs 
and  fine  gardens,  said  to  occupy  30  miles  iu  circuit.  The 
Viiwvj  is  miserably  built,  and  except  its  citadel  and  the  fine 
remains  of  a mosque,  it  has  no  edifice  worthy  of  notice;  but 
its  bazaars  and  caravanserais  are  extensive,  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant entrepot  of  the  trade  between  Persia,  India,  Russia, 
Oonstantinuple,  and  the  Black  Sea.  In  1840,  the  European 
goods  sold  in  its  bazaars  were  estimated  at  1.400,000/.  iu 
value,  and  Turkish  goods  at  40.000/.  It  is  also  the  seat  of 
some  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs.  It  was  long  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Camaca  or  Shiz  of  antiquity,  but  the 
site  of  that  city  has  been  clearly  identified  with  Tukhti- 
SULEIMAN,  125  miles  S.S.E.  'Tabreez  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  time  of  Ilaroun-al-Ra.schid. 

TABRl  A,  ta-biWd,  a town  of  West  Africa,  in  Nyffe,  80  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Katunga.  Pop.  about  18.000. 

TABRIZ.  See  Tabreez. 

TACALOA,  td-kS-lo'd,  a village  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada,  department  of  Magdalena,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cauca  and  IMagdalena,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Mompox. 

T.\CALU'C11K,  a post-ofiice  of  .Marshall  co..  Mississippi, 

TACAMES.  a seaport  of  Ecuador.  See  Atacames. 

TACA.N'OVA.  Feejee  Archipelago.  See  Paoo. 

TACA  PE  or  TAC.\  PA.  See  Gabes. 

TACARIGUA,  Lake  of.  See  A'alencia, 

TAGARO.N'TE,  td-kd-ron't;i,  a village  of  the  Canary 
Lslands.  in  Teneriffe,  3 miles  from  Laguna.  Pop.  3011. 

TACAZZE,  TAKAZZE.  td-kat/.sA.  written  al.so  TAKATSE, 
TAK.ATSY  and  TECAZZE,  a river  of  Abys.sinia,  state  of 
Tigre,  rises  near  lat.  12°  N..  Ion,  39°  30'  E.,  flows  N.W.,  and 
near  lat.  14°  40'  N.,  Ion.  36°  E.,  receives  the  Athara,  which 
name  it  afterwards  assumes  to  its  junction  with  the  Nile,  as 
its  chief  tributary  at  Ed-dahmer. 

TACIIAU,  ti'Kow,  Avritten  al.so  TASCIIOW  or  TACIIOW, 
a town  of  B(  hernia.  33  miles  W.  of  Pilsen.  Pop.  2932.  It 
has  iron  forges,  and  the  oldest  glas.s-works  in  Bohemia. 

TACII'BROOK,  BISIIMP’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Warwick. 

TACHiyRA,  a post-office  of  IMarquette  co..  Wisconsin. 

'TACIIOW,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Taciiau. 

TACKETT  S MILLS,  a post-office  of  Stafford  co.,  A'irginia. 

'TACK'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

TACLAGUR,  t^k'la-gur^  a town  of  Central  Asia,  in  the 
IIimalayas,aboutllOmiles  S.S.E.  of  Gardokh,  of  which  it  is 
a dependency.  Lat.  30°  24'  N.,  Ion.  81°  5'  E.  It  is  a mart 
for  wax.  borax,  wool,  cloth,  gold,  and  tea,  and  the  seat  of  a 
large  fair  in  October  and  November. 

TACLOB.AN,  tl  klo-bdn',  a town  of  the  Philippines,  capi- 
tal of  a province,  and  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Leyte,  at  the  S.E.  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  San  Juanico. 
Pop.  2505. 

'i'ACNA,  tdk'nS,  a thriving  town  of  Peru,  department  of 
Arequipa.  on  the  river  Tacna,  1700  feet  above  the  ocean.  40 
miles  N.  of  Ariea.  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  I'acific. 
Lat.  18°  0'  S..  72°  10'  W.  Pop.  10.000.  Its  fertile  vicinity 
forms  a contrast  to  the  desert  tracts  all  around.  'The  govern- 
ment has  undertaken  the  construction  of  a railway  between 
Tacna  and  Arica. 

TACO,  t^'ko,  an  establi.shment  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany. at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name,  in  Port 
Snettisham.  on  the  coast  of  Russian  America,  opposite  to 
Admiralty  Island.  Lat.  57°  54'  N.,  Ion.  133°  37'  W.  'The 
river  is  ascended  by  canoes  for  100  miles,  and  pursues  a ser- 
pentine course  between  lofty  mountains. 

'TACO' .A II,  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co.,  Georgia. 

T.ACOARY,  a river  of  Brazil.  See  Taquari, 

'TACOLNESTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TACO'NY.  Pennsylvania,  a village  included  within  the 
incorporated  limits  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
10  miles  above  the  State-House.  It  contains  a dejAot  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  'Trenton  Railroad,  at  which  passengers 
going  eastward  are  transferred  from  the  steamboat  to  the 
cars. 

TACONY  CREEK,  also  called  FRANKFORD  CREEK,  of 
Pennsylvania,  rises  In  Montgomery  county,  flows  south- 
ward. and  passing  the  borough  of  Frankford.  enters  the  Dela- 
ware River  at  Bridesburg.  It  is  an  excellent  mill  stream. 

'T -ACCRA,  td-kofi'i,  a mountain  of  Bolivia,  department  of 
La  Paz,  in  the  West  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  near  lat.  17° 
10'  S.,  ion.  70°  W..  and  rising  18,890  feet  above  the  ocean. 
The  village  of 'Lacom.  13.690  feet  iu  elevation,  is  at  the  S.V\ . 
base  of  the  .Nevado-de-Chipicaui. 
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TACORONTE,  a small  toAvn  of  Teneriffe.  See  T.acaronte. 

TACUBA,  td-koo'B^.  or  'TACUBAYA,  td-koo-BPd,  a town 
of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Mexico.  Pop. 
2500. 

TACUNGA,  ta-koong/gd,  or  LACTACUNG  A,  lak-tl-koong'- 
gd,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Ecuador,  between  the  cordil- 
leras of  the  Andes,  55  miles  S.  of  Quito.  Estimated  pop. 
10.000.  It  is  built  of  pumice  stone,  and  has  repeatedly 
suffered  from  earthquakes. 

'TACUTU,  ta-koo-too',  a river  in  South  America,  rises  in 
the  N.E.  of  Brazilian  Guiana,  flows  first  N.,  then  S.W.,  and 
after  a course  of  about  150  miles  joins  the  Parima  at  Fort 
St.  Joaquim. 

'TAD'C ASTER;  (anc.  Calaria?)  a market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  and  ainsty  of  York,  on  the  Wharfe.  which  is 
navigable  to  the  town,  and  here  .spanned  by  a bridge  of  9 
arches,  and  on  the  Harrogate  and  Kirkfenton  Railway,  9 
miles  S.  of  York.  Pop.  in  1851,  2.527.  It  is  neatly  built,  and 
has  a church  with  a handsome  tower,  on  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient fortress,  several  Dissenting  chapels,  a free  grammar 
school,  alms-house,  and  numerous  daily  schools.  In  the  vi- 
cinity are  stone  quarries. 

'J'-AD.J  I KS.  See  'f  aujiks. 

'TAD.! U RAH,  a seaport  in  Africa.  See  T.\jooR.tH. 

TAD'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

'TAD'LOW.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

'TAD'-M-AR'TON,  Gre.^t.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

'TADMOR,  a ruined  city  of  Syria.  See  P.almtra. 

TADV  AN,  t3d-vdn/,  a village  of  'Turkish  Armenia,  pashalic  I 
of  Van,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Van,  an  inlet  of  which  is 
called  the  Bay  of 'Tadvan. 

TAE-CHOW-FOO,  a city  of  China.  See  Tai-Chow-Foo. 

TAE-SIIAN  or  TAI-CHAN.  See  Tai-Sh.an. 

TAEZ  or  'TAES,  a town  of*\rabia.  See  'Taas. 

TAF  or  'TAFF,  a river  of  South  M'ales,  co.  of  Glamorgan, 
rises  in  the  co.  and  mountains  of  Brecon,  near  Brecon  Bea- 
con, by  tsvo  branches  which  unite  near  Merthyr  Tvdvil;  it 
thence  flows  S.E.  between  Llantrissant  and  Caerphilly,  and 
past  Llandaff,  to  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  which  it  enters 
a little  S.W.  of  Cardiff.  'Total  course.  40  miles.  Affluents, 
the  Cynon,  Rhondda.  Rhondafe.scan.  and  Elwy.  The  Taff- 
vale  Railway  accompanies  it  throughout  the  co.  of  Gla- 
morgan. 

'T.\FALL.\,  td-fSPyi  (anc.  Tuhaliaf)  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Navarre.  22  miles  S.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  2912.  It 
has  a ruined  palace  of  the  kings  of  Navarre.  The  town  is 
celebrated  for  its  salubrity,  and  has  distillerie.s.  tannerie.s, 
and  a large  fair  in  February.  In  1813  the  Fiench,  after  a 
vigorous  defence,  surrendered  this  place  to  Mina. 

'T.AFELNEH.  ti  f^Fneh.  written  also  'TAFELANE  or  TE- 
FELNEII,  a fonified  maritime  town  of  Morocco,  30  miles  S. 
of  Mogadore.  Pop.  .3000. 

'TAFELNEII,  CAPE,  of  Morocco,  5 miles  N.W.,  is  a head- 
land, 780  feet  above  the  sea. 

TAFF.  See  'Taf. 

TAF/FECHAN.  the  “ village  of  the  Taf,”  a parish  of  South 
Wales.  CO.  of  Brecon. 

'TAFFOERI,  tat-foo'ree  (?)  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, between  Celebes  and  Gilolo.  Lat.  1°  N.,  Ion.  126° 

10'  E. 

TAFILET,  tl-fe-lct/,  or  TAFILELT.  ta-fe-lJltA  written  also 
TAFILLEL'T,  t^-fe-l^lff,  one  of  the  great  subdivisions  of  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  E.  of  Mount  Atlas.  Soil  very  fertile.  It 
is  used  as  a place  of  banishment  for  political  offenders.  'The 
town  of  Tatilet.  near  lat.  31°  45'  N.,  Ion.  4°  3'  IV.,  appears  to 
comprise  the  villages  of  Ressant  and  Gourland.  'The  gover- 
nor of  the  province  resides  at  Ressant.  See  Morocco. 

T.IF'T,  t^ft,  a town  of  Persia,  province,  and  55  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Yezd.  Pop.  6000,  who  manufacture  carpetii 
which  have  a high  repute. 

'TAFH'ON,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Pennsylvania,  175 
miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

T.IFTS'VILLE.  a post-village  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont, 

54  miles  S.  of  .Montpelier. 

T.\FYL15,  td  fa-h'F,  is  a village  of  Arabia  Petra3a,  30  miles 
S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

T.\G.\I,  td-ghi',  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  36 
miles  W.  of  Simbeersk.  Pop.  2000. 

TAGAI,  td-ghP.  (or  SOUVAROV,  soo-vd-rov^)  ISLES,  are 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Radack  Group.  Lat.  11°  5'  N.,  Ion. 
169°  46  E. 

TAGAL.  td-ndP,  or  TEGAL.  teh-KdP.  a Dutch  residency  of 
the  island  of  Java.  Pop.  240.000.  It  has  iron  forge.s,  and 
1900  of  its  population  are  employed  in  fishing. 

'TAG.\L.  a small  town  and  seaport  of  the  island  of  .lava, 
capital  of  a province  of  the  same  name.  168  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Batavia.  Lat.  6°  56' S..  Ion.  109°  12' E.  Pop.  7O"0. 

TAGANROG,  td-gdn  rog'.  or  TAGAN-ROCK.  td  gdii-rok'.  & 
seaport  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Yekater,noslav,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  65  inile.s  IV.S.W.  of  Novo 
Tcherkask.  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  Lat.  47°  12'  N., 

Ion.  38°  57'  E.  Pop.  16,000.  Its  poi  t.  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great,  is  shallow,  filled  up  by  the  sa  ids  of  the  lion,  an  1 if 
I commerce  much  reduced  since  1833,  whci  Kertch  waj  de 
1 dared  the  only  quarantine  port  of  he  S u of  Azof.  'Th* 
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Emperor  Alexander  died  here  in  1825.  The  district  of  Ta- 
ganrog has  a pop.  of  76,900. 

TAGAVOST,  tS-gd-vost',  a town  of  Morocco,  province  of 
Soos,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Terodant,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tes- 
set  or  Messa. 

TAGKllWEILEN,  td/gher-^rien,  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Thurgau,  1^  miles  VV.S.W.  of  Con- 
stance. Pop.  1020. 

TAGGIA,  tdd'jd,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Nice,  province,  and  4 miles  N.N.E.  of  San  Remo.  It  is  an 
ancient  place,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Roman  Tabia. 
Taggia  and  the  vicinity  suffered  much  by  an  earthquake  in 
1831.  Pop.  3880. 

TAGIIANIC,  ta-gan'ik,  a post-town  of  Columbia  co.,  New 
York,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Hudson.  Pop.  1717. 

TAGIIANIC  or  TAGKIIAN'NUC  MOUNTAINS,  a range 
extending  from  the  Green  Mountains,  along  the  eastern 
boi-der  of  New  York,  to  the  Highlands. 

TAGIFBOY  or  TAUGH/ROY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught. CO.  of  Roscommon. 

TAGIIEEN  or  TAUGilEEN,  tdrHeen',  a parish  of  Ireland, 
kmnoiight.  CO.  of  Mayo. 

TAGHMACON'NELL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught, 
CO.  of  Roscommon. 

TAGII.MON,  tdh^mon.  a disfranchised  parliamentary  bo- 
rough, market-town,  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster  co.. 
7i  miles  W.S.W.  of  Wexford.  P.  1100.  It  is  poor  and  decayed. 

TAGIF.MON.  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster  co.,  Westmeath. 

TAGIL,  td-ghiP.  a river  of  Russia,  rises  on  the  E.  slope  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  36  miles  N.N.W.  of  Yekaterinboorg, 
flows  first  N.,  then  E.N.E.,  and,  after  a very  winding  course 
of  nearly  200  miles,  joins  the  Toora  on  the  right. 

TAGILSK,  td-ghilsk',  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
E.  of  Perm,  on  a river  of  its  name. 

TAGKHANNUC  MOUNTAINS.  See  T.\anANic. 

TAGLIACOZZO,  tdl-yd-koUso,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  capital  of  a canton,  on  the  Ismele,  20 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Aquila.  Pop.  3600.  Near  it,  in  1268, 
Charles  of  Anjou  defeated  Conradin,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad  IV.,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  Ilohenstauf- 
fen  dynasty  in  Italy. 

TAGLIAMENTO,  tdl-yd-m§nTo,  (anc.  TilavempHm.)  a 
river  of  Austrian  Italy,  delegations  of  Udine  and  Venice, 
rises  in  the  Alps,  and  after  an  E.  and  S.  course  of  100  miles 
past  Lati.sana,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  enters  the  Adri- 
atic Sea  at  Porto  Tagliamento,  near  its  N.  extremity. 
Under  the  French  it  gave  name  to  a department,  of  which 
Treviso  was  capital. 

TAG  LI  UNO,  tdl-yoo'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince, and  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bergamo,  on  the  Oglio.  P.  191-3. 

TAG UD AST,  td-go-ddst/,  a town  of  Morocco,  on  the  W. 
border  of  Mount  Atlas,  98  miles  N.E.  of  Morocco.  Pop.  7009. 

TAG0L.\NDA,  td-go-ldiPdd,  a small  island  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  about  50  miles  from  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Ce- 
leljes.  Lat.  2°  23'  N.,  Ion.  125°  36'  E. 

T.-IGGMAGO,  td-go-md'go,  an  i.«let  of  the  Balearic  Group, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  immediately  E.  of  the  island  of  Ivi^a. 

TA^GUS,  called  also  TAYO.  tPo  or  tPyo,  (Sp.  Tojo,  td^iio; 
Poit.  Te.jo,  ta'zho;  anc.  Tufgus.)  a principal  river  of  the 
Iberian  peniiisula,  through  the  centre  of  which  it  flows 
from  E.  to  W.,  between  the  basins  of  the  Ebro  and  Douro 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Guadiana  on  the  S.  It  rises  in  the 
Sierra  Albarracin,  on  the  borders  of  Aragon  and  New 
Castile,  in  lat.  40°  38'  N.,  Ion.  1°  35'  W. : it  flows  W.S.W. 
in  Spain,  through  New  Castile  and  Estremadura,  and  in 
Portugal  between  the  provinces  of  Beira  and  Alemtejo,  and 
through  Estremadura  to  the  Atlantic,  which  it  enters  at 
Belem,  2 miles  below  Lisbon.  Total  estimated  length,  510 
miles.  Chief  affluents,  the  .Jarama,  Alberche,  Alagon,  and 
Zezere  from  the  N.,  and  the  Rio  del  Monte  and  Solor  from 
the  S.  At  Punhete,  100  miles  above  its  mouth,  it  is  up- 
wards of  300  yards  acro.sa,  and  just  above  Lisbon  it  expands 
to  a breadth  of  about  5 miles,  but  opposite  that  city  it  con- 
tracts again  to  less  than  2 miles  across.  It  has  steep  banks, 
an  impetuous  current,  and  flows  mostly  through  an  arid 
country.  Its  uses  for  commerce  are  at  present  much  re- 
stricted, it  being  navigable  only  to  Abrantes,  though  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  extend  the  navigation  to  'i’oledo. 

'J'AIIAL.  tl-dP,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province, 
and  .N.N.E.  of  Almeria.  Pop.  1607. 

T.MIATE,  td-h3RA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  and  a 
beautiful  valley,  9 miles  from  Zebeed. 

'rAHlTI,  ti-hee/tee.  formerly  written  OTAIIEITE,  a beau- 
tiful island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  being  the  principal  of  the 
So.dety  Islands.  Lat.  17°  29'  12"  S.,  Ion.  1490  29'  W.  It  is 
about  .32  miies  long  from  N.W.  to  S.E..  is  an  elongated  range 
of  highland,  which  being  interrupted  in  one  part,  forms  an 
isthmus  about  3 miles  broad,  connecting  the  two  peninsu- 
Bs;  the  larger,  Tahiti  proper,  and  the  smaller  named  Taira- 
Boo.  From  a low  margin  of  the  sea-coast,  the  land  rises  to  a 
ver"  ’onsiderable  height  on  both  extremities  of  the  island, 
while  some  highly  fertile  plains  or  valleys  intersect  the 
Binges  in  different  parts.  The  highest  summit  in  the  Island 
Is  S5UO  leet  above  sea-level;  another  attains  6979  feet.  From 
these  two  peaks  ridges  diverge  to  all  parts  of  the  coast. 
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throwing  off  spurs  as  they  de.scend.  The  fertile  portion  i»f 
'Tahiti  lies  in  the  valleys,  which  are  of  small  extent,  and  in 
the  plain  which  stretches  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  spui.s  o1 
the  mountains.  These  produce  tropical  plants  in  grea; 
abundance  and  luxuriance.  The  climate  is  warm,  but  not 
enervating.  'The  cottages  of  the  natives,  who  seem  fully  to 
appreciate  the  beautiful  scenes  around  them,  are  found  in 
retired  and  lovely  spots,  and  are  usually  surrounded  by 
neatly-fenced  enclosures.  In  these  are  to  be  seen  growing 
the  bread-fruit,  vi-applo,  and  orange,  and  sometimes  exten- 
sive groves  of  tall  cocoanut-trees.  'The  cottages  are  of  an 
oval  form,  usually  about  50  or  60  feet  long,  and  20  feet 
broad;  the  walls  formed  of  bamboos;  the  floor  of  natural 
earth.  'There  are  no  partitions,  but  tapa  or  matting  is  em- 
ployed as  an  occasional  screen.  'The  natives  are  a good-hu- 
mored, gay,  happy,  and  cheerful  people,  and  are  further 
described  as  honest,  well-behaved,  and  obliging.  'They  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  laliors  of  missiona- 
ries; and  there  are  now  few  of  them  who  cannot  both  read 
and  write.  The  island  forms  part  of  a native  sovereignty, 
is  divided  into  seven  districts,  and  is  the  seat  of  a supreme 
court.  Several  vessels  of  about  130  tons  have  been  built 
here;  these  have  been  employed  in  the  trade  to  New  South 
IVales,  whither  they  carry  sugar,  cocnanut-oil,  and  arrow- 
root,  the  principal  productions  of  the  island,  bringing  back 
in  return  hardware,  cloths,  calicoes.  &c.  IMost  of  the  vessels 
that  visit  'Tahiti  are  whalers,  averaging  under  100  annually. 
'Tahiti  was  discovered  in  1606  by  the  Spaniard  Quiros,  and 
afterwards  visited  by  W allis.  Bougainville,  and  Cook.  Esti- 
mated pop.  9000.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French 
in  1846. Adj.and  inhab.  'T.\hiti,^n.  t^  hee'te-an. 

'TAIFLEQU.\I1',  a post-office,  of  Cherokee  co..  Arkansas. 

'TAHNA,  td'n^  or  tdn'nd.  a town  of  the  Punjab.  125  miles 
N.  of  Lahore,  on  the  route  into  Cashmere,  with  a large 
serai,  built  for  travellers  by  the  Emperor  Akbar.  Among 
its  inhabitants  are  many  shawl-weavers. 

TAHOORA  or  'TAIIURA,  td  hootri  written  also  KAULA, 
one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  S.W.  of 
Nihau.  Lat.  21°  39'  N.,  Ion.  16u°  35'  E. 

'TAHOOROWA  or  TAHUROA.  td-hoo-ro'wa.  written  .also 
KADOOLAWE.  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  S.W.  of  Mowee,  lat.  20°  .35'  N.,  Ion.  156°  50'  E. 

'TAHRAH,  td'rd,  a town  and  fortress  of  Ilindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Cutch,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Luckput  Bunder.  Lat.  23° 
20'  N.,  Ion.  69°  20'  E. 

'TAII'TA  or  TAH'TAII,  tdTd,  a town  of  Central  Egypt,  pro- 
vince, and  25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sioot.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile. 
It  has  several  mosques,  a government  primary  school,  and 
many  large  mounds,  supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Hi’xopift. 

TAHUACANO  (tah-wa-kah^no)  CREEK,  of  Freestone  co., 
Texas,  flows  into  the  Trinity  River  from  the  W. 

'TAHUATA,  td-wd/td,  or  SAN'TA  CHRIS'lTNA,  sdiPtd 
kris-tee'nd,  one  of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  S.  of  Dominica.  Pop.  1400.  Coast  abrupt,  and  the 
soil  very  feitile. 

'TAIIURA.  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  'Tahoor.v. 

'TAHUROA,  an  island  in  the  Pacific.  See  Tahoorowa. 

'TAI,  tl.  the  name  of  several  towns  of  China. 

TAIABANA,  ti-d-bd'n.\.  a village  .and  parish  of  Brazil, 
province,  and  50  miles  W.  of  Parahib.a,  on  the  right  bamk 
of (he  Parahiba.  Pop. 1400. 

'TAI-CHOO  or  'IWI  'TCIIOU,  ti'choot.  a city  of  China,  c.api- 
tal  of  a department,  province  of  Che-kiang,  75  miles  S.W. 
of  Ningpo. 

TAI-CIIOW-FOO  or  TAE-CIIOW-FOO.  tT'chow'foo',  a city 
of  China,  province  of  Chekiang,  on  a river  of  the  same  name, 
about  25  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  Lat.  28°  42' 
N..  Ion.  121°  26' E. 

IWILLEBOURG,  t^h'yeh-booRG'  or  tdl'booR'.  a market- 
town  of  France,  department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Charente,  10  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Jean 
d'Angely.  Pop.  1116. 

'TAILS  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co..  Georgia. 

'TAIMYR  or  'TAIMUR  CAPE.  See  Cape  Taimoor 

T.\IN.  t.dn,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  burgh,  mar- 
ket-town, and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ro.ss,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tain,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch  24  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Inverness.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  25S8.  It  has 
an  old  church,  an  ancient  tower,  a court-house,  a grammar 
school,  and  a public  reading-room;  various  mills,  an  iron 
foundry,  brewery,  and  a conslderalde  retail  trade.  3’he 
burgh  unites  with  Wick,  Dingwall.  Cromarty.  Dornoch,  and 
Kirkwall  In  sending  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

'TAIN,  ti^N”,  a town  of  France  department  of  Dr6me.  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  opposite  'fournon,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  a suspension  bridge,  and  on  the  railway 
from  Lyons  to  Avignon.  Pop.  In  1852,  2647.  Near  it  excel- 
lent Hermitage  wine  is  produced. 

'TAINTlGNE.^i.  t^N«'teerP.  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  H inaut,  3 miles  S.  by  \Y.  of  Tournay.  pop,  2191. 

'TAI-OU.AN.  an  island  offTiina.  See  Formosa, 

TAl-PE-SHAN  or  TA 1-PE-CII AN,  H-pA-shdn.  the  name 
of  several  mountains  of  China,  in  the  N.  provinces,  and  rising 
above  the  snow  line. 
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tAI-PING,  trpin£;\  a city  of  China,  capital  of  a depart- 
raeu*,  province  of  Ngan-hoei.  on  the  Yang-tse-kiaug,  30  miles 
I S.VY.  of  Nanking. 

TAI-PING,  a city  of  China,  capital  of  a department,  pro- 
vince of  Quang-see,  lat.  22°  25'  12"  N.,  Ion.  107°  E.  There  are 
other  cities  of  the  same  name  in  the  provinces  of  Se-chuen 
and  Shan- see. 

TAI-t'lNG-SIIAN,  trping'shSn/,  or  TY-PINSAN,  ti'pin'- 
Stln',  the  principal  of  the  Madjicosima  Islands,  in  the  China 
Sea. 

TAiRO  or  TATARA.  See  King’s  Island. 

TAI-SIIAN,TAE-S1IAN  or  TAI-CHAN,  t^shan^  an  island 
of  China,  in  the  Chusan  Aichipelago.  The  centre  is  a 
densely-peopled  plain,  with  many  villages. 

TAl-TING,  ti'ting',  a city  of  China,  province  of  Koei-choo, 
capital  of  a department,  80  miles  W.N.VV.  of  Kwei-yang. 

TAl-TONG,  trtong',  a city  of  China,  province  of  Shan-.see, 
capital  of  the  department,  near  the  Great  Wall,  175  miles  W. 
of  Peking. 

TAI  WAN,  an  island  of  China.  See  Formosa. 

TAI-WAN  or  TAI-OUAN.  ti'wan',  the  capital  town  of 
the  island  of  Formosa,  in  the  China  Sea,  on  its  W.  coast, 
capital  of  a department,  province  of  Fo-kien,  lat.  23°  8'  N., 
Ion.  120°  22'  E.  It  has  two  famous  temples,  and  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  a considerable  trade  and  of  a Dutch 
factory,  but  its  harbor  is  now  choked  with  sand,  and  only 
fit  for  vessels  of  light  draught. 

TAI-YUAN,  ti-yoo-dnt,  written  also  TAI-YUEN,  or  TAY- 
Y^UEN,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Shan-see,  capital  of  a de- 
partment on  the  Fueu-ho,  an  affluent  of  the  Iloang-ho,  250 
miles  S.W.  of  Peking.  It  is  stated  to  be  3 leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, fortified,  and  populous,  and  it  has  a decayed 
palace  which  was  inhabited  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  last 
dynasty ; also  man  ufactures  of  tine  porcelain,  ironwares,  and 
carpets.  On  a neighboring  height  is  a cemetery  of  its  princes. 

TA.JAMULCO  or  TAXAMULOO,  td-Hd-mooPko,  a town  of 
Central  America,  state  of  Guatemala,  at  the  foot  of  the  vol- 
cano of  Tajamulco.  Pop.  2000. 

TAJAKDI,  tdjaR'dee,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Room-Elee,  on  a river,  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  its  mouth  at 
Lagos. 

T'.VJO,  the  Spanish  name  of  the  river  Tagus,  which  see. 

TAJOOK All,  TAJURRAir,  td-jootrd,  written  also  TADJU- 
RAII.  a seaport  town  of  North-east  Africa,  in  Adel,  on  the 
Sea  of  Hab-el-Mandeb.  N.W.  of  Zeyla,  lat.  11°  56'  35"  N..  Ion. 
43°0'20"E,  Pop.  from  1200  to  1500.  It  con.sists  of  about 
300  wooden  huts,  with  2 mo.sques.  and  it  has  an  anchorage 
aclai)ted  fir  large  ships,  but  insecure. 

TA.IUN.V,  td-Hoon  yd,  a river  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  pro- 
viTice  of  Guadalajara,  flows  aJiout  94  miles,  and  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Jarama  about  7 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Araujuez. 

T A.l  U R K A II.  a seaport  of  Adel.  See  Tajookah. 

T.\K  or  TUK,  a town  of  Afghanistan,  district  of  Damaun, 
35  miles  N.W.  of  Dera-Ismaeel-Kliau.  Lat.  32°  14'  N..  Ion.  70° 
50'  E.  It  is  enclo.sed  by  walls,  has  a citadel  mounting  artil- 
lery. and  some  transit  trade,  and  it  is  famous  for  its  fine 
fruits.  With  its  district,  it  is  stated  to  yield  an  annual  re- 
venue of  15,U00Z. 

TAK.  tdk,  a town  of  Chinese  Toorkistan,  140  miles  S.E.  of 
i Khoten. 

TAKA,  tdZkd,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Japan,  island  of 
Sikokf. 

TA  KATZ.  TAKATZE  or  TAKAZZE.  See  Tacazze. 

TAKE'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

TAKIITI  SULEI.MAN  (or  SOULEIMAN.)  See  Tukhti 

SULKIMAN. 

TA-KIANG,  td  ke-dngZ,  a river  in  the  island  of  Ilai-nan, 
enters  the  sea  on  its  N.  coast. 

TA-K1.\NG,  a river  of  Southern  China.  See  IIONG  Kiang, 
and  Ca.nton  River. 

TA-KIANG.  See  Yang-tse-Kiang. 

T.Y-KI  E.N-LEON.  td  ke-^n'  la'oiJ,  a fortified  town  of  China, 
province  of  Se-chuen,  on  the  'Toong-po-ho,  150  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Ching-too-foo. 

TAKINGS  (td'ke-no.s')  LAKE,  (anc.  CercineJ)  a lake  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Macedonia.  5 miles  S.  of  Seres,  and  N. 
of  the  Gulf  of  Contes.sa.  Length.  15  miles;  greatest  breadth. 
5 miles.  It  receives  the  river  Anghissa.  and  is  traversed 
throughout  by  the  Struma,  (anc.  Stryhnon.)  'The  shores  ai-e 
abrupt,  except  in  the  N.  On  its  W'.  side  is  the  village  of 
Takinos. 

TAKU'TU,  td-koo-too',  a river  of  Brazilian  Guiana,  rises 
near  lat.  1°  30'  N..  flows  N..  then  S.W.,  and  joins  the  Hio 
Branco  at  Fort  San  .loaqmim,  in  lat.  3°  1'  46"  N.  'Total 
couise  estimated  at  170  miles.  The  chief  affluents  are  the 
Mahu  and  Zuruina.  Its  banks  are  densely  wooded. 

'TAL.  tdl.  a river  in  the  N.  part  of  Afghanistan,  rises  in 
lat.  36°  14'  N.,  ion.  73°  6'  E..  flows  S.W.,  and  after  a course 
of  12d  miles  joins  the  Panj-kora  or  Lundye. 

'TAb.YB.YN.  td-ld-ndn'.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura, 
province,  and  22  miles  N.E.  oi'Caceres.  Pop.  1862, 

T.\l.i.YCII  DDU,  td'iaK  Taee,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
ot  Brecon. 

TAl. ACRE,  tjil'A'ker.  a small  port  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Flint,  on  the  Dee  estiiai’y.  within  1^  miles  from  the  Point  of 
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Ayr,  and  adjoining  the  grounds  of  Talacre  Hall.  A harbor 
and  quay  have  been  erected  here  for  the  export  of  coal  and 
sandstone. 

'TALAIIAT'AII,  a small  village  of  Newton  co.,  Mi.ssissippl 

TALAK,  td'ldkZ,  a village  of  British  India,  province,  and 
68  miles  S.E.  of  Aracan.  Lat.  20°  N.,  Ion.  93°  33'  E. 

TALAM  AN  (td-ld-mdn')  BAY,  an  inlet  on  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  N.W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Makree,  (Makri.)  It  re- 
ceives the  Talaman  River,  {nnc.  Indus  f)  and  on  its  shoies 
are  extensive  Middle  Age  remains. 

TALAMONA.  td-ld-mo'nd,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  2 
miles  E.  of  Morbegno.  on  the  Adda.  Pop.  2193. 

'TALANDA,  td-ldnZdd,  a village  of  Greece,  government  of 
Boeotia,  7 miles  N.  of  Mount  Talanda.  Near  it  are  the  ruins 
of  Opus. 

TAL.YNDA.  Channel  of,  TAL  ANTI,  td-ldn'tee,  or 
ATALAN'TA,  d-td-ldn'td,  (anc.  Eurdpus.)  an  arm  of  the  sea 
in  Greece,  between  the  government  of  Boeotia  and  the  N. 
half  of  the  island  of  Euboea.  I.<;ngth.  40  miles;  breadth, 
12  miles.  At  its  IV.  extremity  it  communicates  with  the 
Gulf  of  Molo  or  Zeitoun,  and  at  its  S.E.  end  with  the  Chan- 
nel of  Euboea. 

'TALANDA,  GULF  OF,  an  inlet  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
above  channel,  11  miles  in  breadth  at  its  entrance.  It  con- 
tains the  island  of 'Talanda. 

'TALANDA,  MOUN'T.  in  the  government  of  Boeotia,  4 
miles  N.  of  the  Lake  'Topolias.  Height,  3547  feet.  It  is  also 
called  Mount  Khlomo. 

TALARRUBIAS  or  TALLARRUBTAS,  td-laR-ROo/be-ds, 
(anc:. Lacipea  ?)  a town  of  Spain,  85  miles  E.  ofBadajos.  P.  2690. 

TALASIPA,  a village  of  Newton  co.,  Mississippi. 

TALAVERA  DE  LA  REYNA,  a-ld-v-i/ii  dA  Id  r.d-ee/nd,  a 
city  of  Spain,  province,  and  .37  miles  W.N.W.  of  Toledo,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  35 
arches.  Pop.  6363.  Its  buildings  are  interspersed  with 
many  Moorish  towers.  It  has  numerous  churches,  con- 
vents, hospitals,  schools  of  Latin  and  philosophy,  manufac- 
tures of  silk.s,  earthenwares,  leather,  and  .soap,  and  two  large 
annual  fairs.  Here,  on  the  27  th  and  28th  of  July,  1809.  the 
English  and  Spanish  troops  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
totally  defeated  the  Fiench  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  and 
Marshals  Jourdain  and  Victor. 

'TALAVERA  LA  REAL,  td-ld-vd'rd  Id  rd-dP.  a town  of 
Spain,  9 miles  E.  of  Badajos,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gua- 
diana.  Pop.  2712.  who  manufacture  silks  and  leather. 

TALAVERA  LA  VIEJA,  td-ld-v.Vrd  Id  ve-dhid.  a market- 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  72  miles  W.S.W.  of  'Toledo,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  'Tagus. 

'TALBENLNY,  a parish  of  South  AV.ales.  co.  of  Pembroke. 

'TAIJBOT,  an  island  of  the  United  States,  off  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Florida,  between  the  mouths  of  the  St.  John  and  the 
Nassau.  It  is  about  9 miles  long  by  2 miles  broad,  and 
produces  much  cotton. 

'T.ALBOT,  tawPbut,  a county  of  Maryland,  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  contains  250  square  miles. 
'The  Choptank  River  washes  the  E.  border,  and  several  navi- 
gable creeks  extend  from  the  bay  inland.  'The  surface  is 
nearly  level ; the  soil  is  fertile,  and  in  a high  state  of  culti- 
vation. Capital,  Easton.  Pop.  14,795,  of  wiiom  11.070  were 
free,  and  3725  slaves. 

TALBO'T,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an  area 
of  524  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Flint 
River,  and  drained  by  the  Parchelaga,  Beaverdam,  and 
Upatoi  Creek.s.  'The  surface  is  very  broken;  the  highlands 
in  the  N.  part  are  called  the  Oak  Mountains.  The  .soil  is 
partly  derived  from  primary  rocks,  and  is  moderately  pro- 
ductive. Capital,  'Talbotton.  Pop.  13,616,  of  whom  5013 
were  free,  and  86U3  slaves. 

TAIJBOTTON.  a plea.sant  post-village,  capital  of  Talbot 
CO.,  Georgia,  32  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  has  a brick 
court-house,  2 academie.s.  3 churches,  and  a iMasonic  hall, 
'The  Episcopal  church  of  this  place  is  a fine  .specimen  of  the 
Gothic  style. 

TA  LCA.  tdPkl  a town  of  Chili,  capital  of  the  department  of 
JIaule,  on  the  river  Maule,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Chilian.  It  was 
founded  in  1742,  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
thriving  towns  in  Chili.  It  possesses  a literary  institute,  and 
other  educational  and  charitable  establishments.  P.  14,500. 

'T.ALCAGUANA,  tai-kd-gwa'na,  or  TALCAIlUANA.  tal- 
kd-wd'nd.  a village  and  .small  seaport  of  Chili,  on  the  penin- 
sula which  forms  the  S.W.  side  of  Concepcion  Bay.  'The 
anchorage  is  the  best  on  the  coast.  Coal  of  an  inferior 
quality  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity. 

'TALC AN.  tdl-kdn'.  an  island  of  South  America,  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  between  it  and  the  island  of 
Chiloe.  Lat.  42°  47'  S.,  Ion.  72°  58'  IV.  Length.  9 miles. 

TA-LEE  or  T.\-LT.  td'leoZ.  a city  of  China,  province  of  Yun- 
nan. capital  of  a department,  on  the  bank  of  a lake.  80  miles 
E.  of  the  Burmese  frontier.  It  is  larire  and  populous. 

TALE-LAMA.  See  Tiubet.  page  1913, 

TALENT,  td-lSnU.  a fortified  town  of  Morocco.  pr«>aince 
of  Soos-el-Acsa.  capital  of  a partially  independent  district, 
on  the  river  Tesset,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Messa. 

'TAL'G.VRTH,  a parish  of  South  AVales,  co.  of  Brecon, 

TA  LI,  a city  of  Chiua.  See  'Ta-LeE- 
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T ALFA  BO.  See  Cai  E Talfabo. 

TALI  ABO  or  TALYABO,  a-le-d'bo,  one  of  the  Xulla 
U'lands.  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  E.  of  Celebes,  lat.  1°  50'  S., 
Ion.  125°  E.,  separated  by  a narrow  strait  on  the  E.  from  the 
Island  of  Mangola.  Length,  100  miles;  breadth,  20  miles. 

TAl  lAFERliO,  (pronounced  tol'e-ver,)  a small  county  in 
the  N.E.  central  part  of  Georgia,  has  an  area  of  185  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head-streams  of  the  Ogeechee  and 
Little  Rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly ; the  .soil 
in  some  parts  productive.  Granite  and  gneiss  are  among  the 
rocks  which  underlie  the  county.  Sulphuret  of  iron  and 
magnetic  ore  are  found  in  several  places,  and  some  gold  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Georgia  Railroad.  Named  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Taliaferro, 
formerly  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia.  Capital,  Craw- 
fordsville.  Pop.  4583,  of  whom  1734  were  free,  and  2849 
.slaves. 

TALTBENELA,  a post-office  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Mississippi. 

TALICIIAII  or  TALICIIIN.  See  T.\lish. 

IWLICOTA,  tS-le-ko'td,  or  TALIKOTE.  ti-le-ko^,  a town 
of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  district  of  Barwar, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Kistnah,  48  miles  S.E.  of  Bejapoor. 
Pop.  5300.  The  outer  town,  enclosed  by  stone  walls,  con- 
tains many  shops  of  Jain  traders,  and  a Jain  temple;  it 
encircles  an  inner  fort  and  palace.  It  is  flimous  for  calico- 
printers  and  dyers,  and  has  a trade  in  brasswares  and  sad- 
dlery. 

TALISIl,  ta-lish^  TALISIIIN  or  TALICIIIN,  ti-le-shin', 
written  also  TALICIIAII.  a province  of  Russian  Transcau- 
casia, between  lat.  38°  and  39°  N.,  and  Ion.  48°  and  49°  E., 
having  E.  the  Caspian  Sea,  N.  the  rivers  Koor  and  Aras, 
separating  it  from  the  provinces  of  Shirvan  and  Karabagh, 
and  on  other  sides  the  Persian  provinces  of  Azerbaijan  and 
Ghilau.  The  principal  products  are  silk,  cotton,  rice,  sesa- 
mum,  tobacco,  and  wine. 

TALKING  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co.,  Georgia,  18 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Ellijay. 

'TALKING  ROCK  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  the  Coosa- 
wattee,  from  the  left,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Cass  county. 

TALK-O’-Tir-llILL,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Stalford. 

'TALL  A,  til'll,  a village  of 'Tuscany,  province  of  Florence, 
ou  a hill,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Arezzo.  Pop.  2800.  Guido 
Aretino,  inventor  of  musical  notation,  was  born  here,  and 
it  has  a monument  to  his  memory. 

'TALLADEGA,  tal'la-dee^ga,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central 
part  of  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  1260  square  miles.  'The 
Coosa  River  washes  the  W.  border  for  a distance  of  50  miles, 
exclusive  of  the  windings;  the  county  is  drained  also  by  the 
Chocolocco  and  other  creeks.  'The  suiface  is  diversified  by 
hills  and  valleys;  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  Marble 
of  fine  quality,  and  other  valuable  minerals,  are  abundant. 
The  railroad  which  is  in  progress  from  Selma  to  the  'Tennes- 
see River,  will  pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  'Talladega. 
Top.  1:3,  6-0,  of  whom  14,655  were  free,  and  8865  slaves. 

'T.\LLADEGA,  a post-village,  capital  of  'Talladega  county, 
Alabama,  on  the  Al.abamaand  'Tennessee  Railroad,  about  95 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Montgomery.  'The  plank-road  extending 
from  Montgomery  to  the  Tennessee  River  passes  through 
thi.s  place.  It  contains  a court-house,  several  churches,  2 
newspaper  offices,  and  a number  of  stores. 

'TALLADEGA,  a township,  Jefferson  co.,  Arkansas. 

'TAL'LAGHT.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.,  and  5 
miles  S.W.  of  Dublin.  ITntil  1803,  the  archbishops  of  Dublin 
had  a palace  here;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  handsome  man- 
sions and  villas. 

'IWL'L.AIIAL'A  CREEK,  of  Missi.ssippi,  enters  Bayou 
Pierre  from  the  N.E.,  near  the  N.W.  corner  of  Copiah  county. 

TAL'L.AII.AS'SEE,  a city,  capital  of  Florida,  and  seat  of 
justice  of  Leon  county,  194  miles  E.  of  Mobile.  130  miles 
from  Pen.saeola,  and  about  25  miles  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico. 
Lat.  30°  28'  N.,  Ion.  84°  36'  W.  The  site  is  comparatively 
elevated.  The  city  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks,  with 
several  public  squares.  It  contains  the  state-house,  court- 
house, jail,  a United  States  land-office,  and  churches  of  the 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Episcopalians;  2 newspaper 
offices,  and  several  seminaries.  Springs  of  good  water 
abound  in  the  vicinity.  'The  adjacent  country  is  very  pro- 
ductive, and  is  the  most  populous  part  of  the  state,  'Talla- 
has.see  is  connected  by  a railroad,  about  26  miles  long,  with 
the  seaport  of  St.  Marks.  Pop,  1932. 

'TAL'LAIIATCIPIE,  a river  in  the  N.  part  of  Mi.ssissippi, 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Yazoo,  ri.ses  near  the  boundary 
between  'Tippah  and  Pontotoc  counties,  and  flows  in  a cir- 
cuitous course,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  S.W.,  to 
the  mouth  of  Coldwater  Creek.  Below  this  point  it  pursues 
a S.  course,  until  it  unites  with  the  Yallabusha  River  to 
tb-m  the  Yazoo  at  Leflore,  on  the  W.  border  of  Carroll 
county.  The  whole  length  is  estimated  at  250  miles.  In 
ordinary  stages,  steamboats  ascend  to  the  mouth  of  Cold- 
water  Creek,  about  100  miles,  and  in  hiuh  water  (about  four 
months  of  the  year)  they  extend  their  trips  to  VV'yatt,  in  La- 
fayette county. 

TALI.AIIA’TCIIIE,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Missis- 
xippi.  h.\s  an  area  of  alxiut  930  .sriuare  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sec-ted  by  the  Tallahatchie  River,  (navigable  by  steamboats,) 
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I from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  surface  is  a level  anj 
alluvial  plain,  sometimes  called  swamp-land,  'ihe  soil  is 
fertile,  but  the  greater  part  is  uncultivated.  Capital,  Tilla 
toba.  Pop,  7890,  of  whom  2836  were  iree,  and  oO-j-t  slaves. 

'TALL.bllOtMA,  a small  river  of  Mississippi,  enters  Leal 
River  from  the  N.,  near  the  centre  of  Perry  county. 

TALLAIIOMA,  a post-office  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa. 

'TALL. A LOO'S  A,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Mississippi. 
8 miles  S.W.  of  Holly  Springs. 

'TAL'LAND.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

'TAL'LAPOO'SA,  a river  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  a branch 
of  the  Alabama  River,  rises  in  Paulding  co.,  Georgia,  and 
unites  with  the  Coosa  about  10  miles  N.  of  Montgomery,  in 
Alabama,  after  a very  tortuous  cour.se  of  about  250  miles. 
Its  general  direction  is  S.W.  Small  steamboats  ascend  40 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Coosa.  'The  Little  'Talla- 
poosa rises  in  Georgia,  and  flowing  S.W'.,  enters  the  main 
stream  near  the  middle  of  Randolph  county,  in  Alabama. 

TALLAPOOSA,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Alabama,  con- 
tains about  700  square  miles.  It  is  inter.sected  by  the  Tal- 
lapoosa River,  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  and  drained 
al.so  by  Ilileebee  and  Sawkehatchee  Creeks.  The  surface  iv 
hilly  or  undulating;  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  productive, 
'The  Tallapoosa  is  navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county, 
and  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad  passes  along 
the  S.  border.  Capital,  Dadeville.  Pop.  23,827,  of  whom 
17,155  were  free,  and  6672  slaves. 

TALLAPOOSA,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co..  Georgia,  ou 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  160  miles  N.W'.  of  Milledgeville. 

'TALLAPOOSA,  a postrofilce  of  Greene  co.,  Alabama. 

TALLARD,  t^l'laR'.  a town  of  France,  department  ol 
Ilautes-Alpes,  on  the  Durance,  7 miles  S.  of  Gap.  Pop.  1181, 

'TALL  ARRUBI  AS,  a village  of  Spain.  See  Tal.vrrubi.vs. 

'TAL'LASAIIATCII'EE  CREEK,  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama, 
enters  the  Coosa  River  from  the  left,  near  the  'Ten  Islands. 

TALLASSEE.  a post-village  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Alabama, 
134  miles  S.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

TAL'LASSEE'  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  enters  the  Coosa  iu 
Talladega  county. 

TAL'LATO.N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

TAL'LEY,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

TAL'LEYVl  LLE,  a post-office  of  Newcastle  co.,  Delaware. 

TAL'LINGTON,  apari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

'TALL'MADGE.  a post-town.ship  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Sum 
mit  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Ohio  Canal.  Pop.  1086. 

'TALLMADGE.  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Ottawa 
CO.,  Michigan,  intersected  by  Grand  River.  Pop.  1140. 

'TALL^IADGE  CEN'TRE.  a post-village  of  Summit  to., 
Ohio,  129  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

TALLOKAS,  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co.,  Georgia. 

'TAL'LOW'.  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Mur- 
ster,  co.  of  W'aterford,  on  the  road  from  Cork  to  Waterford. 
12  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Youghal.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  186lj 
3884.  It  has  a handsome  modern  church,  and  a large  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel. 

TALLOW  BRIDGE,  a village  of  Ireland,  half  a mile  N.N.E 
of  'Tallow. 

'TALLULAH,  a po.st-village,  capital  of  I.ssaquena  county, 
Mississippi,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  70  miles  N.W 
of  Jackson.  The  county  seat  was  located  here  only  a fe» 
years  since. 

TALLU'LAH  CREEK, .of  Georgia,  forms  the  boundar}'  be 
tween  Rabun  and  Habersham  counties,  and  enters  the  Tu 
galoo  River. 

TALLY  A,  t2Py6h',  a market-town  of  North-east  Hungary, 
CO.,  and  30  miles  S.W'.  of  Zemplin.  Pop.  5710.  It  has  an 
ancient  castle,  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches 

TAL'LYHO',  a post-office  of  Granville  co..  North  Carolina, 
43  miles  N.  of  Raleigh. 

TALMAGE,  a post-office  of  Baldwin  co.,  Georgia. 

TALMAS,  tSl'md',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Somme,  8 miles  S.  of  Doulletis,  Pop.  191)0. 

'TALMAY,  t3TmA'.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cote- 
d’Or,  17  miles  E.  of  Dijon,  Pop.  1156. 

TALMIS.  See  Kalabsheh. 

TALMONT,  tdTm6N«',  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vendee,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Sable.s.  Pop.  in  1852,  312.3. 

TALNAIR  or  'TALNEIR,  tdTmhi/,  a town  and  fort  of  Bri- 
tish India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  district  of  Candeish,  130 
miles  E.  of  Surat.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1818. 

'TALOON  or  'TALOUN,  td-loon',  a town  of  Russia,  in 
'Tramscaucasia.  province,  and  37  miles  W'.N.W.  of  Erivan. 

'TAL'RIG,  a small  .seaport  and  pari.sh  of  Norway,  province 
of  Finmark,  on  a circular  bay  iu  the  fiord  of  Alton,  43  miles 
E.N.E.  of  'Trom.soe.  Pop.  3156. 

'TA LY  ABO.  See  Taliabo. 

'TALYLLYN,  tal-j^Min,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Anglesea. 

'TALYLLYN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  5Ierioneth. 

'TA.MA,  tah'ma,  a new  county  in  the  E.  central  [tart  of 
Iowa,  has  an  area  of  729  square  miles.  'The  S.  part  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Iowa  River,  and  the  N.  part  by  Wolf  Creek; 
it  is  also  drained  by  Salt  and  Deep  Creeks.  The  sui  face  it* 
undulating  or  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Cap! 
tal,  'Toledo.  Pop.  5285. 
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TAMALAMEQUE,  lA-mJ-la-mA'kA,  a town  of  South  Ame- 
ricii,  in  New  Granada,  department  of  Maj^dalena,  50  miles 
S.E  of  Mom  pox. 

TAM  AMES,  ti-mi'mfs,  a village  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  pro- 
vince, and  32  miles  S W.  of  Salamanca.  In  1809  the  Spa- 
niards, under  the  Duke  of  Darque,  here  defeated  the  French 
under  General  Marchand.  Pop.  915. 

TAMAN,  ta-mln',  written  also  TMUTAItAKAN,  (anc.Pha- 
nagoriaT)  a fortified  town  of  South  liussia,  government  of 
Caucasus,  on  an  island  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Yenikale.  It  has  few  inhabitants 
independent  of  its  garrison,  but  an  export  trade  in  salt,  wax, 
honey,  furs,  <fec..  and  some  import  trade. 

TA.M  AND.VRJl^,  td  mdn-dAra',  a bay  of  Brazil,  on  the  coast 
of  i’ernambuco.  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cape  Santo  Agostinho,  in 
lat.  8°  43'  S..  Ion.  35°  5'  \V. 

TAMANDUA,  ta-min'doo-d,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas  Geraes,  100  miles  W.  of  Ouro  Preto.  Pop.  8000. 

T A M AQUA,  t.am-aw'q  ua.  a thriving  post-borough  of  Schuyl- 
kill township.  Schuylkill  co..  Pennsylvania,  on  theTamaqua 
or  Little  Schuylkill  River,  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Pottsville,  and 
73  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  A branch  railroad  connects  it 
with  the  Pottsville  and  Reading  Railroad  at  Port  Clinton. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a hilly  region,  which  contains 
abundance  of  excellent  coal.  It  is  an  important  point  on 
the  Cutawissa  Railroad.  Tamaqua  contains  1 bank,  8 
churches,  and  a newspaper  oflice,  also,  1 rolling-mill,  and 

3 foundries  with  machine-shops.  Pop.  in  1850,3080;  in 
1860,  4919. 

'IbVMAR,  (anc.  Tamarus,)  a river  of  West  England,  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  rises  in  a moun- 
tainous district  near  Moorwinstow,  and,  receiving  numerous 
acce.ssions,  flows  S.S  E.  by  Launceston,  to  which  town,  and 
to  Calstock  and  Saltash,  it  is  navigable;  and  after  widening 
to  form  the  harbor  of  Ilamoaze.  Devon  port,  enters  Ply- 
mouth Sound  2 miles  IV.S.IV.  of  Plymouth.  The  principal 
affluents  are  the  Tavy  from  the  E.,  and  Liuher  from  the  W. 
Total  course,  60  miles. 

TAMAR,  a principal  river  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  North  and  South  Esk  at  Launceston, 
whence  it  has  a tortuous  course  of  30  miles  N..  and  enters 
Bass’s  Strait  at  Port  Dalrymple.  4 miles  from  Georgetown, 
which  is  on  its  E.  bank.  Its  valley  is  narrow  and  wooded. 

TAMARA,  tilmdh'd,  the  largest  of  the  Lsles  de  Los,  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  70  miles  N.IV.  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  lat.  9° 
2S'  N.,  Ion.  3°  48'  W. 

TAMARA  or  TAMARIS.  See  Tambre. 

T.bMARAW'A,  tam-a-raw'wa.  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Illi- 
lois,  on  the  Kaskaskia.  120  miles  S.  of  Springfield. 

'TAMARIDA,  td-md-reeM^,  the  capital  town  of  the  Island 
jf  Socotra,  in  the  Inaian  Ocean,  on  a bay  off  its  N.  coast. 

TAMARITE  or  TAMARITE  DE  LITERA,  td-md-ree'td  dd 
le-td'rd,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  47  miles  S.E.  of 
llui'sca.  Pop.  3612. 

'i'.\MAR0,  td-md'ro,  a river  of  Italy,  principally  in  Na- 
ples, joins  tlie  Calore  3 miles  N.E.  of  Beneveuto,  after  a S. 
course  of  45  miles. 

TAMAROVKA  or  TAMAROWKA,  td-md-rov'kd,  a town 
of  Russia,  government  of  Koorsk,  on  the  Vorskla,  16  miles 
VV’.N.W.  of  Bielgorod.  Pop.  1500. 

TAMARUS.  See  Tamar. 

TAM  ATAM.  kd-md-tdm^,  a group  of  three  low  coral  islands 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  7°  .32'  N.,  Ion.  149°  30'  E, 

TAMATAV,  td'md'tdv^,  or  'f  AMATIVE,  td'md'teev^  a sea- 
port town  of  Madagascar,  on  a bay  of  its  E.  coast,  in  lat.  18° 
10'  S.,  Ion.  49°  28'  5"  E.  It  has  a fort.  The  French  formerly 
had  a settlement  here. 

TAMAULIPAS.  td-m3w-lee'pds.  formerly  NEW  SANTAN^- 
DER.  a state  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Texas,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rio  Grande; 
N.W.  by  Cohahuila ; W.  by  Nuevo  Leon  and  San  Luis  Potosi ; 
S.  by  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Vera  Cruz;  and  E.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Greatest  length,  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  400  miles; 
medium  breadth,  about  130  miles;  area. 30..334  square  miles. 
The  coast  is  low,  and  fringed  with  lagoons  varying  from 

4 to  18  miles  in  width,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by 
belts  of  sand;  and  the  mouths  of  almost  all  the  rivers  are 
BO  encumbered  with  bars  as  to  make  their  navigation  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  state  the  Hatness 
of  the  coast  is  continued  to  some  distance  inland,  and  then 
rises  into  elevated,  though  still  comparatively  level  plains. 
To  the  S.  the  surface  is  finely  diversified  by  mountain,  hill, 
and  valley.  The  most  remarkable  summits  are  the  cerros 
of  Martinez,  Xeres.  and  Coronel.  and  the  sierras  of  Palma 
and  Carico.  .Many  fine  valleys  extend  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  mountains.  The  most  important  streams  are  the 
Rio  Grande,  already  mentioned ; the  Fernando  or  'Tigre, 
which,  besides  reaching  the  coast,  also  communicates  by  a 
tnanch  with  the  Laguna  del  Madre;  the  Borbon.  falling  into 
the  N.  part  of  the  same  lagoon ; the  Santander,  and  the  Tam- 
pico, which  forms  the  chief  boundary  between  the  state  and 
the  S.  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  'The  climate  of  the  interior  is 
temperate  and  healthy,  but  on  the  coast,  especially  in  the  hot 
season,  is  unhealthy.  'The  .eoll  is  generally  fertile;  the  vege- 
table products  include  most  of  the  grains,  woods,  fruits,  and 
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flowers  both  of  the  temperate  and  the  torrid  zones.  Cattle 
in  vast  numbers— horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  goats  to  a less 
extent — are  reared  on  the  pastures;  and  a con.siderable 
trade,  both  in  them  and  in  other  articles,  is  carried  on, 
chiefly  with  the  states  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  and 
Queretaro.  The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  principally  at 
the  ports  of  Tampico  de  Tamaulipas  and  Matamoras,  and  in- 
cludes in  its  imports  large  quantities  of  manufactures  both 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Iron,  and  some  silver, 
with  salt  from  a chain  of  lagoons  along  the  coast,  are  the 
chief  mineral  products.  Its  capital  is  Victoria.  Pop.  iu 
1854.  100.064. 

TAMAULIPAS  PUEBLO  VIEJO,  ta-mCw-lee'pas  pw^b^lo 
vc-cVho,  (or  the  Old  Town  of  Tamaulipas,”)  a decayed  town 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  above,  on  the  river  'T.ampico, 
from  which  town  it  is  distant  18  miles  N.  Pop.  1500.  See 
Tampico. 

TAMAZULA,  td-mJ-sooHd,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confede- 
ration, department  of  Cinaloa,  on  the  river  Tamazula  or  Cu-^ 
liacan.  110  miles  E.  of  Culiacan.  Pop.  1000. 

TAMBACII,  tdm/biK.  a market  town  of  Central  Germany, 
in  Saxe  Coburg.  principality,  and  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gothiu 
Pop.  1351.  employed  in  iron-forges,  wire-works,  paper  mills, 
and  potash  factories. 

TAMBACIIERRY,  tdm-bd-chSr^ree,  a town  of  British  In 
dia,  presidency  of  Madras,  district  of  ilalabar,  20  miles  N.L. 
of  Calicut. 

TAMBELAN  (tdm-bA-ldnO  ISLANDS,  in  the  China  Se.a, 
between  Borneo  and  Singapore.  Great  Tambelau,  the  largest 
in  the  group,  is  in  lat.  1°  N..  Ion.  107°  35'  E. 

TAM150,  tdm'bo,  a town  of  Peru,  department,  and  50  miles 
N.W.  of  Cuzco,  on  the  Quilibamba. 

TAMBO,  a village  of  Peru,  department  of  Arequipa,  pro 
vince  of  Moquehua,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tambo  River, 
which,  after  a M'.  course  of  90  miles,  enters  the  Pacific  20 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Ylo. 

'T AMB0B.\MB.\,  tdm-bo-bdm'hd,  a town  of  Peru,  depart- 
ment, and  40  miles  S.IV.  of  Cuzco,  on  the  Apurimac. 

TAMBOV,  TAM BOIV,  tdin-bovb  or  TAMBOF,  tdm-boft,  a 
government  of  Russia,  between  lat.  51°  20'  and  55°  N.,  and 
Ion.  38°  30'  and  43°  .30'  E.,  enclosed  by  the  goveimments  of 
Riazan,  Vladimeer.  Nizhnee-Novgorod,  Penza.  Saratov,  and 
Voronezh.  Area,  25. 542. square  miles.  Pop.in  1851, 1.666,505. 
The  surface  is  level  or  undulating.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Zna  and  Moksha,  tributaries  to  the  Oka.  and  the  Vo- 
rona  and  Voronezh,  affluents  of  the  Don.  The  soil  in  the 
N.  is  sandy  and  marshy,  in  the  E.  and  elsewhere  fertile,  and 
the  government  is  almost  wholly  agricultural.  More  than 
one-sixth  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  and  up- 
wards of  one-fourth  with  meadows  and  pasture-land,  and 
one-third  arable  lands.  'The  chief  crops  are  rye,  oats,  and 
buckwheat.  The  forests  supply  large  quantities  of  timber 
for  ship  and  boat  building.  Extensive  herds  of  cattle  are 
fattened  for  the  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  markets.  The 
stock  of  sheep  has  heen  estimated  at  1,140,000.  and  of  hogs 
at  700.000.  Ilorses  of  a good  breed  are  roared,  but  the  stock 
is  mostlj'  very  infeiior.  At  a large  woollen  factory  esta- 
blished by  Peter  the  Great  at  Budari,  a few  years  ago  up- 
wards of  3000  hands  were  employed,  and  1,026.670  yards  of 
woollen  cloth  for  the  army  was  stated  to  be  made.  Ilei  e are 
also  many  forges,  distilleides,  tallow  factories,  mills,  &c.  The 
government  is  subdivided  into  12  circles.  The  chief  towns 
are  Tambov,  Lipetsk,  Morshansk,  Yelatom,  Shatsk,  and 
Oosman. 

TAMBOV,  TAMBOW  or  TAMBOF,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  is  situated  on  the  'Tsna.  125  miles  N.E. 
of  Voronezh.  Pop.  81,101.  It  was  founded  and  strongly 
fortified  in  1636,  as  a defence  against  the  incur.sions  of 
the  Nogai-Tartars.  'The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood.  It  has 
a college,  a military  .school  for  nobles,  a high  school  for 
ladies,  founded  in  1834,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
alum,  vitriol,  and  an  active  general  trade. 

'TAMBRE,  tam'br.l.  (anc.  Tam>ara  or  Tampans,)  a river  of 
Spain,  Galicia,  flows  IV.S.IV.,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Noya  ou 
the  .Atlantic,  after  a coui-se  of  60  miles. 

T.\MBRO,  a lake  of 'Thibet.  See  Palte. 

TAME,  a river  of  England,  cos.  of  Stafford  and  Warwick, 
rises  near  Wal.sall,  flows  E.  and  N.,  and  after  a course  of  38 
miles  joins  the 'Trent  7 miles  N.  ofTamworth.  Affluents, 
the  Rea  and  Anker,  from  the  S.  and  IV.  It  supplies  water 
to  the  Birmingham  and  Fuzcley,  the  Coventry,  and  the 
Trent  and  Jlersey  Canals. 

TAME,  a sm.all  river  of  England,  ri.ses  in  York.shire,  flowi 
S.M'.,  forming  a part  of  the  boundary  between  loinoashire 
and  Cheshire,  and  joins  the  Mersey  at  Stockport.  Cour.se, 
18  miles.  See 'Thame. 

TAMEER  or  T.UMTR,  td-meeu'.  a river  of  Central  Asia, 
in  Mongolia,  Aoavs  E.N.E.,  and  joins  the  Orkhou.  'Total 
course,  90  miles. 

'T.\MEGA,  t^-m.VgJ.  a river  of  Spain  and  I'ortug.al,  ris<ai 
near  .Monterey.  inGalicia.  flows  S.S.W.  tl  ■rough  the  provinces 
of'Tras  os  Montes  and  Minho.  and  joint  the  Douro  30  miles 
E.  of  Oporto.  I'otal  course,  90  miles. 

TAM'ER ACK  CREEK,  of  Necosta  co.,  Michigan,  fl  inr  Intr 
the  Maskegon  River. 
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TAMERFORS  or  TAMERSFORT,  a town  of  Finland. 
See  Tammerfors. 

TAM^ERTON,  North,  a parish  of  England,  oo.  of  Cornwall. 

TAM'EKTON  F017LI0TT,  a pai  ish  of  England,  co.  Devon. 

TAMESIS.  See  Thames. 

TAMIAGUA,  td-me-ii/gwi,  a petty  seaport  town  of  the 
Me.xican  Confederation,  state,  and  70  miles  S.E.  of  Tampico, 
In  an  unhealthy  situation,  between  the  Lake  of  Tamiagua 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Eat.  21^  16'  N.  Lon.  97°  17'  E. 

TAMIAGUA,  Lake  op,  Mexican  Confederation,  state  of 
Tampico,  60  miles  in  length.  25  miles  in  greatest  breadth, 
Is  sep;u'ated,  at  its  N.  extremity  by  a narrow  isthmus,  from 
the  Lake  of  Tampico. 

TA.MIATIIIS.  SeeDAMiETTA. 

TAMIEIl,  td-mee'yeh  (?)  a small  town  of  Egypt,  province 
of  Fayoorvj.  15  miles  N.E.  of  Mediuet-el-Fayoom,  on  a canal 
20  miles  W.  of  the  Aile. 

TAMIR,  a river  of  Asia.  See  Tameer. 

TAMISE,  td'meez',  (Flemish,  Temsche,  tem'sheh;  anc. 
Temsica?)  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ghent,  -with 
a pretty  church,  chapel,  communal  house,  hospital,  a fine 
chdteau,  several  schools,  and  a musical  society;  manufiK;- 
tures  of  sail-cloth,  cotton  goods,  hats,  pottery,  tobacco, 
leather,  chiccory,  oil,  &c.  Pop.  7653. 

'TAMISE,  the  French  name  of  the  river  Thames,  which  see. 

T.\MLAGHT,  tdm'ldHt,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co. 
of  'Tyrone,  with  a village  oj  miles  S.S.E.  of  iMoneymore. 
Pop.  in  1851,  5647,  who  manufacture  linens.  Here  is  a large 
Druidical  altar. 

'TAM  LAG  ITT  FINLAG'AN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
co.  of  Londonderry. 

TAMLAGIIT,  O’CRIL'LY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
CO.  of  Londonderry. 

'T.\MLING'TAR,  tdm'-ling-tar?,  a town  of  NepauL  in  North 
Ilindostan,  district  of  Chayenpoor,  115  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Purneah;  lat.  27°  17'  N.,  Ion.  86°  52'  E.  Pop.  6000.  (?) 

'TAMMERFORS,  tduPmer-foR.s',  written  akso  TAMER- 
FOBS  or  TAMERSFOK'T,  a town  of  Finland,  lam,  and  85 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Abo,  capital  of  the  district  of  Satakuuda, 
between  two  lakes.  Pop.  1800. 

'I’AMOOK,  td-mook'.  one  of  the  smaller  Sooloo  Islands: 
lal..  6°  28'  N.,  Ion.  121°  56'  E. 

'TAM/PA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hillsborough  co.,  Flori- 
da, at  the  head  of  'Tampa  Bav,  (navigable  by  large  vessels,) 
about  40  miles  E.  from  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico. 

TAM/PA  BAY,  formerly  ESPIR/1'TU  SANnO  BAY,  of 
Florida,  is  situated  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
opens  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about  27°  45'  N.  lat.  'To- 
wards the  interior  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  is  called  Little  'Tampa,  and  the  other  Hillsborough 
Ba\'.  It  is  about  40  miles  long,  and  forms  a good  harbor 
for  large  vessels. 

'T.\.MPI'CO,  a po.st-office  of  Oktibbeha  co.,  IMississippi. 

'TAMPICO,  a post-office  of  Granger  co..  'Tennessee. 

T.\MPlCO,  a post  office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

T.CMPICO,  a small  village  of  .Jackson  co.,  Indiana. 

TAMPICO,  tdm-pe(yko,  a river  of  Mexico,  state  of  Yera 
Cruz,  after  an  E,  course  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near 
Tampico,  its  J)ar  being  in  lat.  22°  15'  N.,  Ion.  97°  46'  W. 
Total  length,  200  miles. 

'TAMPICO,  PUEBLO  NUEYO,  pw^b'lo  nwA'vo,  (“New- 
town,”) or  SANTA  ANA  DE  'TAMAULIPAS,  .sdn/td  dhid 
da  td-mfiw-lee'pds,  a seaport  town  of  the  Mexican  Confede- 
ration, state,  and  215  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  'Tampico.  Pop.  7000.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out  on  a slope,  and  has  some  good  dwellings  in  the  olil 
Spanish  style,  w ith  military  and  naval  hospitals,  some  public 
monuments,  and  well-supplied  markets.  It  is  better  drained 
and  less  unhealthy  than  formerly.  It  has  an  important  and 
increasing  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  pri)tcipal  exports  are  specie,  hides,  tallow,  bones,  and 
jerked  beef.  The  tonnage  arrived  here  in  1852  was  7704; 
among  the  arrivals  were  4 steamers:  the  number  of  pas.sen- 
gers  arrived,  178;  left,  126, 

'TAM1’1CO-el-AL'TO,  fdm-pee'ko  Jl  APto,  (“High  Tam- 
pico,”) a village  of  Mexico,  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  a height, 
S.E.  of  Pueblo-Viejo. 

'fAMPICO,  LAKE  OF,  a shallow  lagoon  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz. 
20  miles  in  length  by  10  miles  across.  It  communicates 
northward  with  the  united  mouths  of  the 'Tula  and 'Tampico 
rivers,  and  eastward  with  the  Lake  of  'Tamiagua.  Large 
(juantities  of  prawns,  caught  in  it,  are  sailed  for  exporting 
into  the  interior. 

TAMSWEG,  tAms/^Ao,  a market  town  of  Upper  Austria, 
60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Salzburg,  on  the  Mur.  Pop.  2300.  It  is 
a considerable  entrepot  for  iron. 

'TAM'WOR'TH.  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  in  the  cos.  of  Stafford  and 
Warwick,  on  the  'Tame  and  Anker,  at  their  junction,  and  on 
the  'Trent  Valley  branch  of  the  London  and  ^orth-western 
Railway,  here  carried  over  the  Anker  by  a viaduct  of  18 
arches.  6^  miles  S.W.  of  Lichfield.  Pop.  in  1851,  86.55.  'The 
town,  in  a tract  of  rich  meadow-land,  luis  a large  and  hand- 
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some  parish  church  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  nunnery,  and 
containing  some  fine  monuments;  various  dissenting  chapels, 
an  endowed  grammar-school,  with  a scholarship  and  fellow- 
ship at  Cambridge  University;  two  otber  free  schools;  alnir^ 
houses.  a town-hall,  market-house,  a.s.sembly  and  readirrg- 
rooms,  a horticultural  society,  some  cotton  spinning,  calico 
printing,  and  wool-stapling  dyiitg  houses,  tanneries,  brew 
eries,  a carpet  fiictory.  and  small  manufactures  of  lace.  'The 
trade  is  gr-eatly  facilitated  by  the  railway,  and  Fazeley  and 
Coventry  Canal.  It  .sends  two  members  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Cornmoits.  It  gives  the  tdle  of  viscount  to  Earl  Ferrers. 
'Tamworth  stands  on  the  ancient  IVatling  Street,  and  was  a 
principal  residence  of  the  kings  of  IMercia.  Immediately  S. 
of  the  town  is  a castle  r-eputed  to  have  been  fouirded  by 
Etheltleda,  daughter  of  King  .Alfred,  and  ntodernized  b}'  its 
pr-oprietors,  of  the  'Townshend  family.  About  miles  S.  ia 
Drayton  .Manor,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

'TAMWORTH.  a town  of  New  South  Wales,  in  East  .Austra- 
lia. district  of  Liverpool  Pbriits,  on  the  Peel,  154  miles  from 
IMaitland.  It  is  the  seat  of  petty  sessions. 

TAM/WOR'TH,  a post-township  in  Carroll  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. 52  miles  N.N.E.  from  Concord.  I’op.  1678. 

'TAM'WOR'TH,  a post-village  of  Canada  West.  co.  of  Ad- 
dington, situated  on  the  Salmon  River,  36  miles  N.AV.  of 
Kingston.  Pop.  about  125. 

'TA.M/AVORTH  IRON-AVORKS,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co., 
New  Hampshire. 

'TANA-El.F,  tA'nAflf,  the  most  N.  river  in  Europe,  forms 
in  most  part  of  its  course  the  boundaiy  between  Norway 
(Finmark)  and  Russian  Lapland,  and  enters  the  'Tana-fiord, 
Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat.  70°  30'  N.,  Ion.  28°  E..  after  a north- 
ward course  of  180  miles.  At  its  mouth  is  the  hamlet  ol 
'Tana. 

'T.AN.AGA,  tA-nA'gA,  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  in  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  Andreanov  group,  AV.  of  Kanaga;  lat.  51°  59' 
N.,  Ion.  178°  10'  W.  Surface  mountainous,  and  it  contains 
an  active  volcano. 

'TANAH,  tAhiA,  a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  centre 
of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  celebrated  for  its  festival  held  twice 
a year  in  honor  of  a famous  Moslem  saint,  called  Sayd 
Ahmed  el  Bedawee,  who  is  buried  in  it. 

'TA.N  AH-PILEH,  tA'nA  pee'lfh,  a town  in  the  i.sland  of 
Sumatra,  state,  and  30  miles  from  Jambi.  Pop.  4000. 

'TAN  A IS.  See  Don. 

TANAKEKE  (tA-nA-kA^kA)  or  TANEKAK E ISLANDS,  a 
group  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  S.AA*.  extremity  of 
Celebes,  the  largest  island  being  10  miles  in  circuit;  iat.  5° 
28'  S..  Ion.  119°  17'  E. 

TANANARIVOO  or  TANANARIVOU,  tA  nA-nA're-voo', 
.sometimes  written  TANANARIA'O,  'TARNANARUA'O.  and 
AN'TAN  ANARI  A O,  the  capital  town  of  the  Ovahs,  in  Mada- 
ga.scar.  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  190  miles  W.  of  'Ta- 
matave.  It  is  reported  to  be  large,  and  to  have  manufac- 
tures of  exquisite  gold  and  silver  chains,  silk  stuffs,  &c., 
but  it  is  little  known  by  Euro])eans. 

'TANARO,  tA-nA'ro,  (anc.  Tmiiarus.)  a river  of  North  Italy, 
in  Piedmont,  rises  in  the  Alps  near  the  Col  de  Tenda, 
flows  N.  and  N.E.  pa.st  Garessio,  Ceva,  Alba.  Asti,  and  Ales- 
sandria, 10  miles  N.E.  of  which  city  it  joins  the  Po,  after  & 
total  course  of  125  miles,  for  the  last  foidy  miles  of  which, 
to  Asti,  it  is  navigable  for  barges.  Principal  affluents,  the 
8tura,  Pesio,  Ellero,  and  Cor.saglia,  from  the  AA'.,  and  the 
Belbo  and  Bormida,  from  the  S.E.  Under  the  French  it  gave 
name  to  a department,  of  which  Asti  was  the  capital. 

TANASSERIM.  See  Tenasserim. 

T.ANCl'TARO,  tAn-se-tAho,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation. .state  of  Michoacan,  100  miles  S.AA'.  of  A’alladolid 

'TANVCOCK  Gre.vt  and  Little,  two  islands  of  Nova  Scotia, 
in  Alahone  Bay,  30  miles  S.AA’.  of  Halifax. 

T.AN'COCK  PRAIHUE,  a post-office  of  AA'inn  parish, 
Louisiana. 

/TANCOS,  tAn'koce,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira  Baixa,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of 'Thomar.  Pop.  530. 

'TANDAII.  tAn'dA,  or  TANDEH,  tAn/dMi.  a town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  dominions,  and  33  miles  S.S.E.  of  Oude,  on  the  S 
bank  of  the  Goggra;  lat.  2f.°  35'  N.,  Ion.  83°  35'  E. 

'TANDERAGEE.  tan'dcn-a-ghee',  a market-town  of  Ireland, 
in  Ulster,  co.  of  Armagh,  3 miles  S.AA’  of  Gilford.  Pop.  in 
1851,  1496.  It  has  a handsome  church,  .several  schools, 
tiourand  flax  mills,  and  a l)risk  trade  in  flax,  linens,  and 
agricultural  produce.  Tanderagee  Castle  is  a seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Manchester. 

'TANDl.  tAn'dee,  a village  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  Chenaub; 
lat.  32°  32'  N.,  Ion.  77°  3'  E.,  about  8600  feet  above  sea-letel 

'J’AND.JEH,  a town  of  Alorocco.  See  Tanoier. 

'TAN'DRIDGE.  a parish  cf  j£i,g]and,  co.  of  Surrey. 

'TANDSHA.  See 'Tanoier. 

'TAN  KGA-SIMA,  tA-nA'gA-.see'mA,  an  island  of  Japan,  S.  ol 
Kioo-Sioo,  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  25  miles ; average  breadth. 
12  miles. 

'TANEKAKE,  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Tana keke. 

TAN  E Y,  tawtnee.  TAAV'N  EY.  or  CHURCH-TOWN.a  parish 
of  Ireland,  in  Leinster  co.  of  Dublin. 

'I'AN  EY,  taw'nee,  a county  in  the  S.S.AAL  part  of  Alirsouri, 
boidering  on  Arkansas,  has  an  area  of  800  .square  ntilsH. 
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It  is  intersfected  b>  White  River,  and  also  drained  by  James 
Fork,  and  Bull,  Swan.  Beaver,  and  Long  Creeks,  affluents 
jT  the  White  River.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  broken; 
the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  county  was  named  in 
honor  of  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Capital,  Forsyth.  Fop.  3676,  of  whom  3494,  were  free,  and 
82  slaves. 

TANEY,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Arkansas. 

TANEYTOWN,  taw'ne-town,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co., 
Maryland,  71  miles  N.W.  of  Annapolis.  Pop.  about  300. 

TAN^FIELD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

TAN'/FIELD,  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

TANGERMUNDE,  ting^er-miin'deh,  a walled  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  33  miles  N.N.E.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the 
Elbe,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tanger.  Pop.  4250.  It  has  a 
strong  castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs, 
breweries,  and  distilleries. 

TANiilER,  dn-jeer^  called  TANJEH  or  TANDJEII,  tin'- 
jeh,  by  the  Moors,  sometimes  written  TANDSHA,  (anc.  Tin>- 
(j/is  or  Tradudia  Ju'liaf)  a fortified  seaport  town  of  Morocco, 
near  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  S.E.  of  Cape 
Spartel;  lat.  (consul’s  house)  35°  47'  12"  N.,  lou.  5°  4S'  30" 
W.  It  stands  on  a height  near  a spacious  bay,  and  rising 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  presents  a very  striking  ap- 
pearance when  approached  from  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  aud  defended  by  a castle  and  several  forts ; with 
the  exception  of  the  main  street,  which  traverses  it  from  E. 
to  W.,  it  consists  of  wretched  houses,  huddled  together  in 
narrow,  dirty  lanes.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  general 
wretchedness  of  the  buildings  are  furnished  by  the  resi- 
dences of  the  European  consuls,  and  those  of  a few  wealthy 
merchants.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  castle,  or  alcas- 
saba,  occupying  a commanding  height,  but  in  a very  dilapi- 
dated state:  several  mosques,  one  of  which  is  handsome; 
several  Jewish  synagogues,  and  a Roman  Catholic  church. 
The  harbor,  which  was  once  capacious,  and  protected  by  a 
mole,  was  formerly  very  much  freiiuented  by  vessels  from 
almost  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe,  but  is  now 
much  neglected.  The  trade,  confined  chiefly  to  Gibraltar, 
and  a few  places  on  the  Spanish  coast,  is  very  limited;  the 
internal  traffic  is  chiefly  with  Tetooan  and  Fez.  Tangier  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom 
it  jiassed  to  the  Romans,  anil  afterwards  successively  to  the 
Goths  and  Arabs.  It  was  taken  by  the  Fortuguese  in  1471, 
and  ceded  by  them,  in  1662,  to  the  British,  as  a part  of  the 
dowry  of  the  Princess  Catherine.  The  British  erected  a 
mole  which  gave  protection  to  the  largest  vessels,  and  kept 
possession  of  it  for  22  years.  It  declined  rapidly  on  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  It  was  bombarded  by  the 
French  in  1844.  Outside  of  the  town  is  a Roman  bridge:  3 
miles  S.E.  are  the  remains  of  ancieut  Tingis.  Pop.  estimated 
at  10.000. 

TANGIER’S  (tan-jeerzO  ISLANDS,  ofYirginia.  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  1‘otomac  River. 

TANGII’AIIA.  tan'je-pa  haw',  a small  river  of  Louisiana, 
flows  .southward  along  the  boundary  between  Tammany 
and  Livingston  parishes,  and  enters  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

TANGl  l’.\IIA.  a post-office  of  St.  Helena  parish,  Louisiana. 

TA.NG'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  llants. 

TANG'.MERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.«ex. 

TANGNOO  or  TANGNOU  (ang'noo')  MOUNTAINS,  in 
the  Chine.se  Empire,  Khalkas  country,  in  lat.  56°  N.,  Ion. 
from  96°  to  100°  E.,  are  connected  westward  with  the  Little 
Altai,  and  separate  the  basins  of  the  Tobol  aud  Yenisei 
Rivers,  and  these  again  form  the  basins  of  several  rivers 
which  enter  the  lakes  of  Central  Asia. 

TANG  UN  See  Altai. 

TANINGE,  TANNINGE,  or  TANNINGES,  tln'i^Nz',  a 
market-town  of  Savoy,  province  of  Fauciguy,  on  the  Guire, 
3 miles  N.  of  Cl  uses.  Pop.  3020. 

TAN  IS.  See  San.  * 

TAXJORE,  tan'jor',  a maritime  district  of  Briti.sh  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  India,  having 
E.  the  oceiiu.  and  landward  the districtsof  .Madura,  Trichino- 
opoly,  and  South  Arcot:  lat.  9°  50'  to  11°  25'  N..  Ion.  78°  45' 
to  79°  55'  E.  Area  3900  square  miles.  Pop.  1,676,086.  It 
comprises  the  delta  of  the  Cavery  River,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  valuable  portions  of  British  India.  The 
population  is  chiefly  Hindoos,  whose  customs  are  here  per- 
petuated in  great  purity.  In  almost  every  village  are  a 
pagoda  and  a Brahmin  establishment,  and  the  district  is 
famous  for  good  roads,  on  which  are  choultries  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  pilgrims  and  travellers.  The  principal  towns 
are  Tanjore.  Combaconum.  and  Negapatam. 

TANJORE,  a city  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  a'x)ve 
district,  presidency,  and  170  miles  S.S.W.  of  Madras,  m an 
arm  of  the  Cavery.  Lat.  10°  50' N..  Ion.  79°  15' E.  IVp.  from 
35,000  to  40,000.  It  is  nearly  6 miles  in  circumference,  and 
regularly  built.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  separately  fortifi- 
ed, one  eompri.sing  the  rajah’s  palace,  in  which  i‘‘ a sculptured 
group  by  Flaxman.  and  the  other  containing  a remarkable 
Hindoo  temple,  with  a tower  nearly  200  feot  in  height,  and 
a black  granite  bull,  one  of  the  fi»>Bst  ipccimeiis  of  Hindoo 
sculpture,  and  close  to  which  ir  an  English  church.  The 
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British  residency  is  to  the  S.,  outside  of  the  walls.  T.iujore 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1749,  and  again  from  the 
French  in  1773. 

TANJORE,  a town  of  Java.  72  miles  S.S.E.  of  Batavia. 

TANK,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co.,  Tennessee. 

TANK'ARDSTOWN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
Kildare  and  Queen’s  counties. 

TANKARDSTOM’N,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Llmeiick. 

TANK'ERSLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  \Vest 
Riding. 

TANN,  a town  of  Bavaria.  See  Thakn. 

TANNA,  tdn'nd,  a town  of  Germany,  principality  of  Reuss, 

6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Schleitz.  Pop.  1487. 

TAN'NA,  a town  and  fort  of  British  India,  presidency, 
and  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bombay,  on  the  island  of  Salsette, 
and  having  many  Christian  inhabitants,  and  some  Portu- 
guese churches. 

TAN'NA,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  New  Hebrides, 
near  lat.  19°  30'  S.,  Ion.  169°  28'  E.  Length,  18  miles,  by  8 
miles  in  breadth. 

TAN'NADICE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar. 

TAN  NAY,  tdn'nA',  a town  of  France,  department  of  NiSvre, 

7 miles  S.E.  of  Clamecy.  Pop.  1396. 

TAN'NER’S  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  flows  through  Dearlwn 
county  into  the  Ohio  River,  near  Lawrenceburg. 

TANNER’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  Yir- 
ginia. 

'I’AN'NERSYILLE,  a post-village  of  Greene  co..  New  York, 
about  45  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

'i'ANNERSVILLE,  a postvillage  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 118  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

TANNINGE  or  TANNINGES,  town  of  Savoy.  See  Taxings. 

TAN'NINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

'i'ANNRODA,  tdnn-ro'dd.  a town  of  Central  Germany,  in 
Saxe-Weimar,  on  the  Ilm.  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Weimar.  P.925. 

TANORE,  td-noW,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madras,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  20  miles  S.  of  Calicut. 

'J'ANS,  tdns,  Desjjrt  of,  a dreary  w'aste  of  South  Africa, 
in  the Damaras country,  between  lat.  2.3°and  24° S.,  bounded 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  mountains  of  Tans,  which  rise  to  4000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

TAN’S  BAY,  a post-office  of  Darlington  district,  Soutt 
Carolina. 

TANS'BOROUGII,  a village  of  Gloucester  co.,  New  Jersey 
about  35  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Trenton,  contains  6 or  8 houses 

TANS'IIELF,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  Wtsf 
Riding. 

TANS'LEY,  a town. ship  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

TAN7S0R,  a pai-ish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton 

TANTAII.  tdn'td.  a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta, 
province,  and  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Menoof,  on  the  Damietta 
branch  of  the  Nile.  It  has  a government  school. 

'TANTALEM.  tdn'td-l^m',  a considerable  island  of  Farther 
India,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  25  miles  E.  of  Ligor.  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a narrow  strait.  Lat.  8°  N.,  lo'i.  101°  E. 
Length.  65  miles;  greatest  breadth,  20  miles.  The  soil  is 
highly  fertile. 

TANUIRATII  DOORA  (ovDURA,)  td-nwe-rdth'  doo'rd  (?) 
(the  AdoraHm  of  Sci-ipture,  2 Chron.  xi.  9,  and  Adnh-a  of 
Josephus,)  a large  village  of  Palestine,  pashalicof  Damascus, 
5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Hebron,  on  the  E,  .slope  of  a hill,  enclosed 
by  olive-grounds.  It  is  the  residence  of  a sheikh.  It  has 
no  remains  of  antiquity. 

TAN'WORTIl.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

TAN-YANG,  tdn'ydng',  a town  of  China,  province  of  Kiang- 
Soo,  on  the  Imperial  Canal,  60  miles  E.  of  Nanking. 

TAG,  td'o.  a towu  of  China,  province  of  Iloo-nan,  near  lat. 
25°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  112°  E. 

TAO-IIING-TENG-SHAN  (or  CHAN.)  td'o  hing  tfng  .shdn, 
a mountain  of  China,  province  of  Koei-Choo.  Lat.  28°  4' 
N.,  Ion.  108°  27'  E,  It  it  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

TAONEROA,  x bay  of  New  Zealand.  8ee  Tlranga. 

TAOOK,  TAOLK,  td'ook',  or  TOAK,  to'dk.  a town  of  Turk- 
ish Koordiftan,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  30  miles  S.  of 
Kerkook.  It  A'as  formerly  important,  with  an  ancieut  arch, 
and  a Moslem  tomb. 

'TAORMINA,  td-OR-meetnd,  (anc.  Tauromdninm.)  a town 
of  Sicilv,  intendancy,  and  30  miles  S.W.  of  Me.s.sina,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  island.  Lat.  37°  48'  N.,  Ion.  15°  18'  E.  Pop. 
3300,  It  is  enclosed  by  an  irregular  wall  and  lines,  sur- 
mounted by  old  Saracenic  walls,  and  still  higher  by  the 
town  and  military  post  of  Mola.  It  has  many  large  churches 
and  convents,  an  hospital,  and  some  trade  in  wineand  hemp, 
the  former  of  excellent  quality.  But  its  chief  celebrity  is 
due  to  its  splendid  remains  of  antiquity,  comprising  a thea- 
tre. capable  of  accommodating  40,000  spectators,  and  one  of 
the  finest  ancient  structures  extant,  commanding  a magnifi- 
cent prospect.  It  has  also  remains  of  the  aqueduct  and  re- 
servoir which  supplied  the  ancient  city  with  water,  sepul- 
chres. cenotaphs,  tes.-elated  pavements,  and  ruined  edifices. 

TAOS,  td'oee.  almost  towss,  a county  forming  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  New  Mexico,  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Canadian  Rivers,  and  by  several  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 
'The  surface  in  the  W.  part  is  mountainous,  being  traversed 
by  several  ranges,  continuations  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
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I860  there  were  raised  72,049  bushels  of  wheat,  the  greatest 
quantity  produced  by  any  county  of  the  territory.  Named 
from  the  Tao.«a  Indians,  a tribe  who  formerly  inhabited  this 
part  of  the  country.  Capital,  Taos.  Pop.  14,103. 

TAOS,  a post-village  of  Navarro  co.,  Te.xas.  on  the  IV.  bank 
of  Tiinity  Kiver.  about  200  miles  N.N.K.  of  Austin  City.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a bluff,  and  contains  2 dry-goods 
stores. 

TAOS,  a post-office  of  Cole  co.,  Jlissouri. 

TAOS,  a post-village  capital  of  T.ios  co..  New  Mexico,  is 
ftliout  12  miles  E.  of  the  l!io  Grande,  and  66  miles  nearly 
due  N.  of  Santa  Fe  It  is  situated  in  a valley  of  the  same 
name,  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  fei'tile  spots  in  the  ter- 
ritory, being  finely  watered  by  several  small  affluents  of 
the  Kio  Grande,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty 
mountains.  Taos  is  more  properly  a collection  of  small 
hamlets  contiguous  to  one  another  than  a small  village : 
of  these  Don  Fernandez  de  Taos  is  the  largest;  it  contains 
a church  and  a school.  The  place  was  first  settled  by  a 
white  population  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

TAO-TIISFU-SHAN  or  TAO-TIISKU-CIIAN,  tl/o  t’s§-oo' 
shint,  a mountain  of  China,  province  of  I*e-chee-lee.  Lat.  39° 
52’  N.,  Ion.  114°  45'  E.  It 's  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

TAOUDTNY  or  TAOUDYNY.  See  Taudent. 

TAOUKA,  t^-oo'ka.  one  of  the  Society  Islands. 

TAPAGIPE,  t3-pd-zhee'pA.  or  ITAPAGIPE.  ee-td-pJ-zheet- 

rl,  a village  and  parish  of  Brazil,  about  10  miles  N.  of  Ba- 
la, on  a peninsula  in  the  Bay  of  All-Saints.  It  has  exten- 
sive building-docks,  and  is  a summer  residence  of  the 
archbishop  of  Brazil. 

TAP  A JOS,  td-pdtzhoce,  or  TOPAYOS,  to-pPyoce,  a river  of 
Brazil,  province  of  Pard,  after  a N.  course  of  .500  miles  joins 
the  Amazon  near  Santarem,  its  basin  lying  between  those  of 
the  Madeira  and  Xingu.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Preto  and  the  Juruena,  and  is  navigable  fiom  the  Amazon, 
along  tlie  Preto,  to  within  20  miles  of  the  betid  of  navigation 
of  the  Cuyaba,  an  affluent  of  the  Plata. 

TA-PA-LING,  td'pd'ling',  a mountain  of  China,  province 
of  Shen-see.  liat.  32°  42'  N.,  Ion.  106°  8'  E.  It  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 

TAPANIIUACANGA,  td-pdn-yoo-d-kdng'gd,  a village  of 
Brazil,  province  of  Minas-Geraes,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Jlinas 
Novas. 

TAPEANTANA,  td-pA-dn-td^nd,  one  of  the  Sooloo  Islands, 
S.  of  Baseelan.^  Lat.  6°  14'  N.,  Ion.  122°  8'  E. 

TAPEKA,  td-pdb-d,  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  22  miles  S.W.  of  Serro. 

TAPIAU,  td'pe-6w',  a town  of  East  Prussia,  22  miles  E.S.E. 
Df  Konigsberg,  on  the  Pregel.  Pop.  2700. 

TAPISl,  td-pe-seet,  or  TAPICIIB,  td-peetch.d,  a river  of 
South  America,  rises  in  the  N.E.  of  Peru,  flows  N.N.W., 
expanding  into  a lake  of  its  own  name,  enters  Ecuador,  and, 
after  a course  of  above  200  miles,  joins  the  Ucayale,  a branch 
of  the  Amazon. 

'TAP'LEYVILLE,  a post-village,  Essex  co.,  Massachusetts. 

T.AP'LOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

'TAPOLCSANY,  tdh'pol'chofi',  Kis  (kish)  or  Little,  a 
market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bars,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Krem- 
nitz.  Pop.  1061. 

TAPOLCSANY,  Nagy  (n6dj)  or  Great,  a market-town  of 
Hungary,  co.,  and  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Neutra.  Pop.  2475. 

TAPOOL,  td'pooP,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
in  the  Sooloo  group,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Sooloo.  Lat.  5° 40'  N., 
Ion.  120°  50'  E. 

TAP'PAHANtNOCK,  a port  of  entry  and  capital  of  Essex 
CO.,  Virginia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  River, 
50  miles  N.E.  of  Richmond.  It  contains  a custom-house,  1 
church,  2 flourishing  seminaries,  and  5 stores.  The  ship- 
oing  of  the  district,  .Tune  30,  1854.  amounted  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  6295  tons,  of  which  5681  were  employed  in  the  coast- 
ng  trade.  Pop.  about  350. 

TAP'PAN.  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio. 

TAP/PAN'  BAY,  called  also  TAPPAN  SEA,  New  York, 
an  expansion  of  the  Hudson  River,  between  Rockland  and 
Westchester  counties.  Length,  nearly  12  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  about  4 miles.  The  lower  end  is  24  miles  N.  of  New 
York. 

TAPPANOOLY,  Idp-pd-nooHee,  a district  of  Sumatra,  on 
the  W.  coast,  with  a fine  bay ; lat.  1°  43'  N.,  Ion.  98°  45'  E. 

TAPM'ANTOWN,  a post-village  of  Rockland  co..  New  York, 
alx)ut  130  miles  S.  of  Albany.  Major  Andre  was  executed 
here  in  October,  1780. 

T A PROBANE.  See  Ceylon. 

TAPtTEE',  TUPtTEE  or  TAPTY,  a river  of  India,  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  near  Baitcx)!,  flows  W.  through 
the  S.  part  of  the  Gwalior  dominions,  and  the  districts  of 
Candeish  and  Surat,  in  the  British  presidency  of  Bombay, 
and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  20  miles  W.  of  Surat.  'The 
principal  affluent  is  the  Poornah,  from  the  S It  is  navi- 
gable only  a short  distance  above  Surat. 

TAQUARI,  td-kwd-reet,  written  also  TACO  ARY,  a river  of 
Brazil,  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  flows  N.W.  and  S.AV.,  and 
joins  the  Paraguay  near  lat.  20°  20'  S.,  Ion.  58°  W.  Total 
K'urse,  400  miiis. 

TAQUARI,  td-kwa-cee/  or  TEBICUARI.  td-be-kwd-ree',  a 


river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  province  of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rfo 
Grande,  in  lat.  18°  S.,  flows  S.,  and  after  course  of  about  140 
miles  joins  the  Jacuhi.  It  is  navigated  by  small  craft  for 
about  80  miles. 

'TARA,  tah'ra,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of 
Meath,  2 miles  W.  of  Skreen.  The  hill  of  Tara  was  in  remote 
antiquity  a chief  seat  of  the  Irish  monarchs,  and  from  it  was 
orignally  brought  the  famous  stone  long  used  in  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Scottish  kings  at  Scone.  It  is  now  in  the  chair 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  at  Westminster. 

TARA,  tdO’d,  a river  of  Siberia,  joins  the  Tobol  25  miles  • 
S.E.  of  the  town  of  Tara,  after  a W.  course  of  200  miles. 

TARA,  a town  of  Siberia,  goveiaiment  of  'Tobolsk,  on  the 
Irtish,  135  miles  N.  of  Omsk.  Pop.  4400.  It  con.«ists  of  a 
fortified  quarter  on  a height,  and  a suburb  on  the  river 
bank,  inhabited  by  Tartars,  who  carry  on  some  trade  with 
Chinese  and  Independant  Toorkistan.  The  principal  manu- 
fiictures  are  of  leather,  hats,  and  vitriol. 

TARABESOON.  See  Trebizond. 

TARABLOOS,  TARABLOUS  or  TARABLUS.  See  Tripou. 

TARACHTCIIA,  a town  of  Russia.  The  Tarashciia. 

'TARA  K AT.  See  Tarrakai,  Bay  of. 

TARAKAI  or  KRAF'TO.  See  Saohalien. 

TARAKLT,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  'Terekli. 

TARANCON,  td-rdn-kon',  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
38  miles  W.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  4790. 

TARANEH,  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Terraneh. 

TARANOVKA  or  TARANOWKA,  td-rd-nov'kd.  a market- 
town  of  Russia,  government,  and  27  miles  S. S.W.  of  Kharkov. 
Pop.  1500. 

'TARANSAY,  an  island  of  Scotland.  See  T.arrinsay. 

'TARAN'rA,  td-rdn^td.  a market-town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Abruzzo  Citra.  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lanciano.  Pop.  1500. 

TARANTAISE,  td'r6NG'tdz',  or  TARANTASIA,  td-rdn-tJA 
se-d,  a province  of  Savoy,  having  E.  the  Alps,  N.  the  pr>- 
vince  of  Faucigny,  .and  S.  that  of  Maurienne.  Pop.  in  1852, 
45,811.  It  is  watered  by  the  Upper  Is^re,  .and  derives  its 
name  from  the  ancient  city  of  Darentasia,  which  is  situated 
near  its  capital.  Montiers. 

'TARAN'rASCA,  td-rdn-idsHid,  a vill.age  of  the  S.ardinian 
States,  in  Piedmont,  6 miles  N.  of  Coni.  Pop.  1869. 

'TARAN'rASTA,  a province  of  Savoy.  See  'Carantaise. 

'TARANTO,  td/rdn-to,*  (Gr.  Tdpas,  Tapairos;  L.  Tarenf- 
tum,)  a fortified  city  and  seaport  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  pi'O- 
vince  of  Otranto,  on  an  isl.an(>  formerly  a peninsula,  separat- 
ing the  Mare  Piccolo.  (md''rd  jnk'ko-lo;  “Little  Sea.”)  its  in- 
ner harbor.  from  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  or  Marc  Grande,  (md^rd 
grdnMa;  “Great  Sea,”) 44 miles  W.S.W. of  Brindisi.  Lat. 40° 
27' N.,  Ion.  17°  15' E.  Pop.  19,105.  The  city,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citadel,  is  of  an  ov.al  shape,  and  has  a cathedral,  seve- 
ral other  churches  and  convents,  a diocesan  school,  orphan 
asylum,  and  other  ho.spitals;  manufactures  of  linen  and  cot- 
ton fabrics  and  velvets,  and  a considerable  trade  in  olive-oil, 
fruits,  cotton,  and  shell-fish,  which  last,  as  in  antiquity, 
abound  here  in  great  variety.  The  inner  harbor  is  excellent 
as  respects  both  depth  and  security,  but  the  entrance  has 
become  so  choked  that  it  is  accessible  only  by  boats.  The 
outer  harbor,  or  Marc  Grande,  is  safe,  extensive,  and  defend- 
ed by  the  islands  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  channel 
between  them  is  crossed  by  a bridge  160  yards  in  length, 
over  which  is  an  aqueduct  conveying  water  to  the  city  from 
Mutina,  12  miles  distant;  and  here  are  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  a few  other  antiquities.  Tarentum,  re- 
puted to  have  been  founded  by  colonists  from  Sparta  about 
B.C.  700,  was  long  a wealthy  seat  of  commerce,  literature,  and 
science;  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Fabius 
Maximus  r.c.  209,  after  which  it  never  resumed  its  previous 
importance. 

'TARAN'TO,  Gulf  of,  a large  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  bounded,  except  on  the  S.E.,  by  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces of  Calabria,  Bfisilicata,  and  Otranto.  Length,  70 
miles  ; breadth  of  entrance  between  Capes  Nau  and  Santa 
Maria  de  Leuca,  70  miles;  average  breadth,  60  miles.  It 
receives  all  the  rivers  of  Basilicata,  and  the  Crati  and  Netc 
from  Calabria. 

TARAPACA,  tl-rl-pJOil,  a town  of  Peru,  department  of 
Arequipa,  on  a river  10  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  190  miles  N.  of  Atacam.a. 

TAR  APIA,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Ther.apia. 

TAR  ARE,  t4VaR/,  a manufacturing  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Rhone.  21  miles  W.N.W'.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  in  1852, 
10,334.  It  has  a chamber  of  commerce,  and  is  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  manufacture  of  plain  and  figured  muslins, 
mostly  conducted  in  the  homes  of  the  weavers,  whose  con 
dition  is  among  the  best  of  any  in  France. 

'TARASCON,  td'rds'k6Net,  (anc.  Taruscon  or  Tarascon.)  & 
town  of  France,  department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  on  the 
railway  from  Avignon  to  Marseilles,  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  opposite  Beaucaire,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  a suspension  bridge,  12  miles  S.  o';’  Avignon.  Lat 


* Taranto  furnishes  a striking  instance  of  :he  tendemw  of  the 
Italian  tongue  to  adopt  the  Greek  accent  instead  of  conformiDB 
to  the  Latin  quantity,  as  we  do,  in  accentuating  Greek  and 
names.  See  Sr.  Helena,  Note. 
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48'  N.,  Ion.  4®  40'  E.  Pop.  in  1852,  12,539.  It  has  a 
communal  college,  a church  of  the  eleventh  century,  theatre, 
town-hall,  court-house,  barrJicks,  hospitals,  and  maufac- 
tures  of  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  brandy  and  vinegar,  some 
boal>building,  and  an  active  general  trade'.  Near  it  are 
large  nur.sery  grounds.  Teasles,  madder,  and  almonds  are 
raised  extensively  in  the  vicinity. 

TARASCON-SUR-AUI£gE,  ti'ras'k6N°^  siiR  d're-aizh/,  a 
commune  and  town  of  France,  department  of  Al  lege,  8 miles 
• S.  of  Foix,  on  the  right  bank  of  Ariege.  Pop.  in  1852,  1500. 
It  has  iron  forges  and  tanneries. 

TAllASIICHA,  TARACIITCHA  or  TARASCIITSCIIA, 
t3-rash'ch.4,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  60  miles  S. 
of  Kiev,  Pop.  2100. 

TARASP,  tl'rfcp',  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Gri- 
son.s,  in  the  Engadine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn,  8 miles 
N.E.  of  Suss,  4265  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a mineral 
spring,  with  hotels  and  lodging-houses. 

TARAVVAY,  td'rS-wd',  written  also  KNOY,  an  island  in 
■the  North  Pacific,  in  the  Gilbert  Archipelago.  Lat.  1°  29'  N., 
«on.  173®  5'  E.  It  is  20  miles  long. 

TAIIAZ,  tl'r^z^  a town  of  Central  Asia,  khanat,  and  220 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Khokan,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Jaxartes. 
>t  has  greatly  decjined  from  its  former  importance. 

TARAZONA,  ta-ri-thohid,  (anc.  Tu}'i a' so  or  Turiaa^so.)  a 
(.>wn  of  Spain,  province,  and  52  miles  W.N.VV.  of  Saragossa, 
on  the  Queiles,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  Lat.  41°  55' 
N.,  Ion.  1°  43'  W.  Pop.  5966.  It  has  a cathedral,  4 parish 
churches,  a bishop’s  palace,  hospital,  and  poor-house,  with 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  caps,  and  leather. 

TARAZONA  DE  LA  MANCHA,  a-rd-thoba  dAldman'- 
chd,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  25  miles  N.  of  Albacete, 
with  6028  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  printed  cottons 
and  handkerchiefs. 

TARRAGATAI,  taR-bd-gd-tr,  or  TARBAGTAI,  taR-bdg-tP, 
(Chinese,  Soui-tsing-ching,  soo'ee-tsing-ching.)  a frontier 
town  of  Chinese  'loorkistan,  capital  of  a province,  180  miles 
N.  of  Eelee.  Lat.  46°  8'  N.,  Ion.  82°  38'  E.  Is  enclosed  by  stone 
walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  traversed  liy  several  canals. 
Pop.  very  variable,  consisting  partly  of  Chine.se  garrisons 
frequently  changed,  exiles  and  merchants,  who  resort  to  it 
for  commerce  with  the  Calmuck  tribes,  from  whom  they 
receive  cattle,  &c.  in  exchange  for  cotton  and  silk  fiibrics. 

TARB.VGATAI  OOLA,  taR-ba-gd-tP  oo'ld.  Central  Asia,  a 
mountain  chain  betvveen  the  Lakes  Zaisan  and  Balkash. 

TAIPB.'VN,  a locality  of  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Cumberland,  on  Paramatta  Kiver,  8 miles  W.  of  Sydney. 
Here  is  the  colonial  lunatic  a.sylum. 

TAIPBA’T,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross,  11 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Tain.  Here  are  remains  of  several  old  baro- 
nial castles,  and  the  maritime  village  of  Portmaholmack. 

TARBELLIC.^E.  See  Tarbes. 

TARBENA.  taR-Bd/nd,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valenci.a,  pro- 
vince, and  about  36  miles  N.E.  of  Alicante.  Pop.  1973. 

TAR/BERT  or  TAR'BET,  E.vst  and  West,  two  inlets  on  the 
W.  coa.st  of  Scotland,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  great  S.  penin- 
sula of  Argyleshire,  approaching  each  other  within  1 mile, 
and,  together  with  the  narrow  isthmus  between  them, 
separating  Kintyre  from  Knapdale.  The  West  Loch  ex- 
tends for  10  miles  N.E.,  by  about  1 mile  in  breadth;  the  East 
Loch  1 mile  in  length,  from  Loch  Fyne,  has  at  its  head  the 
fishing  village  of  Tarbert,  with  a pop.  of  about  500. 

TAR'BERT,  a seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Keriy,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Shannon,  near  its  mouth,  4 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Glin.  Pop.  1024. 

'TAltBES,  taRb,/  (anc.  Turfba  or  TarbeVlic(P,)  a town  of 
France  capital  of  the  department  of  Ilaute.s-Pyrenees,  on  the 
left  bauK  of  the  Adour,  23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pau.  Pop.  in  1852, 
14,004.  It  is  situated  in  a fine  plain,  and  separated  into 
three  neaidy  equal  parts  by  two  large  open  spaces.  'i'arl:)es  has 
a comraoiiial  college,  chamber  of  commerce,  a forest  board, 
schools  of  design  and  architecture,  manufactures  of  copper- 
wares,  cutlery,  and  paper,  a national  stud,  an  active  trade 
in  horses,  and  extensive  markets  every  fortnight,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  mountainous  districts  bring 
their  wool  and  flax,  taking  back  colonial  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds. 

TAR'BET  or  TAR'BERT,  East  and  West,  two  lochs  or 
Inlets  of  the  sea,  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  island  of 
Harris,  Outer  Hebrides,  nearly  approaching  each  other,  and 
being  each  about  6 miles  in  length,  and  4^  miles  in  greatest 
breadth. 

'TAR BET,  E.ast  and  West,  Argyleshire.  See  Tarbert. 

TARBET  ISLAND,  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  to.  of  Galway, 
Is  off  the  W,  coast,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Achris  Head.  Circum- 
ference, Iff  miles. 

'TAR'BOLTON,  a burgh  of  barony  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
CO.  of  Ayr,  on  the  Faile,  8 miles  S.  of  Kilmarnock.  Pop.  of 
the  burgh  about  1150.  It  has  a handsome  church,  a sul> 
scriptiou  library,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  and 
linen  fabrics.  Here  Burns  resided  from  his  17  th  to  his  24th 
year. 

TAR'BOROUGII,  a post-village,  capital  of  Edgecombe  co., 
Nor^h  Carolina,  on  the  Tar  River.  76  miles  E.  of  Raleigh. 
It  V«  at  the  bead  of  navigation,  and  has  a considerable  trade 
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by  means  of  small  boats.  Turpentine  and  lumber  are  among 
the  exports.  'The  village  contains  1 bank,  and  an  academy, 
'i'wo  newspapers  are  published  here.  Pop.  104S. 

TARCZ.\L,  toRt'.'^oP,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Zemplin,  2 miles  W.  of  Tokay.  Pop.  3410. 

'I’ARDAJOS  or  TARDAXOS,  taR-nd'noce,  a town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  7 miles  W.S.  W.  of  Burgos.  Pop.  548. 

TAR'DEBIGG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  VV'orcester. 

TARDENOIS,  taR'deh-nwi',  an  old  district  of  Franco, 
capital  of  Fere-en-'i'ardeuois,  now  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aisne. 

'i’ARDES,  taRd,  a river  of  France,  department  of  Creuse, 
flows  circuitou-sly  N.N.E.,  and  joins  the  Cher  on  the  left. 
Total  course,  40  miles. 

TARDOIRE,  taR'dwaR/,  or  TARDOUl^RE,  taR'doo-aiR/,  » 
river  of  France,  departments  of  Haute-Vienne  and  Charente, 
after  a W.  course  of  40  miles  joins  the  Bandiat  3 miles 
N.W.  of  La  Rochefoucault.  It  turns  many  mills,  and  along 
its  banks  are  numerous  curious  caverns. 

TAR'DYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Mis.sissippi. 

TAREM,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Tarom. 

TARENTUM.  See  Taranto. 

TAREN'TUM,  a post-village  of  East  Deer  township,  Alle- 
ghany county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alle- 
ghany River,  20  miles  above  Pittsburg.  Boat-building  is 
carried  on  here.  It  contains  also  large  manufactures  of 
salt  and  soda.  Pop.  71L 

TARF  or  'TAR FF,  several  small  rivers  of  Scotland ; the 
principal  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  flowing  S.  into 
the  Dee.  2 miles  above  Kirkcudbright. 

T ARGON,  taR'g6N®',  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Gironde,  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  954. 

TARIFA,  td-ree'M.  (anc.  Ju'lia  JiJsa?)  a seaport  town  of 
Spain,  at  its  southern  extremity,  on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
province  of  Seville,  15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Gibraltar,  with  a 
light-house  and  modern  fort  on  a rocky  island,  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a causeway,  in  lat.  36°  N.,  Ion.  5°  36' 
W.  Pop.  8116.  'I'he  town  has  a Moorish  appearance;  it  is 
defended  by  an  old  castle  built  by  the  Moors,  and  has  large 
barracks  and  storehouses,  tanneries  and  potteries,  and  one 
of  the  most  .active  tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries  in  Spain. 
Its  harbor  is  unfit  for  large  ve.s.sels,  but  frequented  bj 
numerous  coasters.  Tarifa  was  long  a military  post  of  im- 
portance to  the  Moors,  as  it  now  is  to  the  Spaniards.  It 
was  successfully  defended  by  the  British  against  the  troops 
of  Victor  and  Laval,  in  1811,  on  which  occasion  Colonel  (nov\ 
Lord)  Gough  greatly  distinguished  himself. 

TARIFA,  td-ree'fS.  a village  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec, Mexican  Confederation,  on  the  river  Tarifa,  an  affluent 
of  the  Coatzacoalco. 

'i'ARHFF.  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio. 

TAR'IFFVILLE,  a manufacturing  post-village  of  Sims- 
bury township,  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Farmington  River,  and  near  the  New  Haven  and 
Northampton  Railroad,  45  miles  N.  by  E.  of  New  Haven. 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets:  one  est.a- 
blishment  here  cost  $900,000,  and  employs  from  650  to  800 
operatives.  In  1840  this  village  contained  less  than  400 
inhabitants;  in  1860.  the  population  was  near  2000. 

'TARI.JA  or  TARIXA,  ti-ree'Hd.  a frontier  department  of 
Bolivia,  between  lat.  21°  and  22°  S.,  Ion.  62°  and  67°  W., 
having  S.  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  N.  the  river  Pil- 
comayo,  separating  it  from  the  departments  of  Sucre  and 
Santa  Cruz.  Estimated  area.  12.000  square  miles.  It  con- 
tains many  fertile  valleys,  producing  wheat,  maize,  yerba 
mati.  cocoa,  and  flax. 

TARLJA  or  TARIXA.  a town  of  Bolivi.a,  capital  of  the 
above  department,  on  the  river  Tarija,  an  affluent  of  the 
Vermejo,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Cinti.  Estimated  pop.  2000. 

TAR'KEO  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  rises  near  the  N.IY.  ex- 
tremity of  the  state,  and  flowing  S.,  enters  the  Missouri  in 
Holt  county.  Little  Tarkeo  Creek  traverses  Holt  county, 
and  enters  the  Missouri  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  same. 

TARKI,  tan'kee,  written  also  TARKHON  and  TSCHAN- 
CHALOVA,  a considerable  town  ofRussi.a,  in  Transcaucasia, 
province  of  Daghestan,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
70  miles  N.W.  of  Derbend.  Pop.  8000.  It  is  enclo.sed  by  hills. 
The  Russi.ans  have  built  a citadel  on  its  highest  point. 

TAR'KILN  CREEK,  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Cumber- 
land CO.,  New  Jersey,  falls  into  Delaware  Bay. 

TAR'KINTON’S  PRAI'RIE,  a postroffice  of  Liberty  co., 

TARKOE,  tar'kfi/,  a post-village  of  Holt  co.,  Missouri, 
about  110  miles  N.W.  of  Independence. 

T.\R'LAND-.and-MIG'VIE,  a burgh  of  barony  and  united 
parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Ballater 
Pop.  350. 

TARLETON,  tarPton,  a chapelry,  England,  co.  Lancaster 

TARLOW,  taR'lov,  a town  of  Poland,  government  ol 
Radom,  22  miles  N.  of  Sandoinier.  Pop.  1500. 

TARITTON,  a postrvillage  of  I’ickaway  co.,  Ohio,  3.5  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Columbus.  It  contains  3 churches,  sever.a)  store.s. 
and  about  600  inhabitants. 

TARMA,  taR/m3,  a town  of  North  Peru,  department,  and 
25  miles  S.  of  Junin,  in  a healthy  valley  of  the  Andes.  Pop. 
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6000.  It  is  resurted  to  for  the  sake  ot  its  hiacing  air  and 
medicinal  springs. 

TAR'MONBAK'RY  or  TER'MONBAR'RY,  a parish  of  Ire- 
land, in  Connaught,  co.  of  Roscommon. 

TARN,  taan,  (anc.  Tar^nu,)  a river  of  France,  rises  in 
Mount  Loz^re,  flows  "W.  through  the  departments  of  Avey- 
ron.  Tarn,  Tarn-et-Garonne,  and  joins  the  Garonne  on  the 
right,  3 miles  W.  of  Moissac.  Length,  220  miles.  Aflluents, 
on  the  left  the  Agout;  on  the  right,  the  Aveyron. 

TARN,  a department  in  theS.'W.  of  France,  forme  1 of  part 
of  the  old  province  of  Upper  Languedoc,  surrounded  by  the 
departments  of  Herault,  Aude,  Ilaute-Garonne,  Tnrn-et- 
Garonne,  and  Aveyron.  Area.  2185  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1801,  353,633.  It  is  traversed  by  ramiflcations  of  theCeven- 
nes  Mountains,  in  the  S.E.;  the  rest  has  undulating  hills 
and  fine  plains.  Chief  river.s.  the  Tarn,  Agout,  and  Aveyron. 
One-seventh  of  the  surface  is  covered  by  forests;  soil  fertile 
in  grain  and  fruits;  wine  is  made  of  good  quality ; cattle 
and  sheep  are  extensively  reared ; the  horses  are  celebrated ; 
and  coal  is  worked.  Chief  manufactures,  w'oollens  and  cot- 
tons. The  department  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements 
of  Albi,  Castres,  Gaillac,  and  Lavaur.  Capital,  Albi. 

TARNANARUVO,  Madagascar.  See  T.\n.\narivoo. 

TARN-ET-GARONNE.  taun  i gd'ronn/,  a department  in 
the  S.W.  of  France,  formed  of  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Guieune.  and  surrounded  by  the  departments  of  Aveyron, 
Tarn,  Garonne,  Qers,  Lot-eLGaronne,  and  Lot.  Area,  1405 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  232,551.  Surface  undulating, 
and  watered  by  the  Garonne,  Tarn,  and  Aveyron.  Soil  fer- 
tile in  the  plains.  The  vine  succeeds  well.  Horses  and 
mules  are  extensively  reared.  The  department  is  divided 
into  the  arrondissements  of  Montauban,  Caussade,  Castel- 
Sarrasin,  and  Moissac.  Capital,  Montauban. 

TARNOGROD,  taR-no-grod^  a town  of  Poland,  govern- 
ment of  Lublin,  near  the  Austrian  frontier,  34  miles  S.IV. 
of  Zamosz.  Pop.  4200. 

TARNOPOL,  taR-no^pol,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  on  the 
Sered,  80  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  10,420.  It  has  a gym- 
nasium, and  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  united  churches. 

TARNOW,  taR/nov,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  on  the 
Biala,  135  miles  W.  of  Lemberg.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  the  sub- 
urbs, 2250.  It  is  a bishop’s  see,  and  has  manufirctures  of 
linen  and  leather. 

TARNOWITZ,  taR/no-ts'its',  or  TARNOWSKY-GURA,  taR- 
nov^skee  goo6-a,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  45  miles  S.E.  of 
Oppeln.  Pop.  3*620.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics.  Near  it  are  various  mines. 

TARO,  td'ro,  (anc.  Tah-us,)  a river  of  North  Italy,  domi- 
nions of  Sardinia  and  Parma,  joins  the  Po  7 miles  W.  of 
Casal-Maggiore.  after  a N.E.  course  of  55  miles.  Affluents, 
the  Zeno  and  Stirone.  Under  the  French  it  gave  name  to  a 
department,  the  capital  of  which  was  Parma, 

TAROM,  ti'rom',  written  also  TAUREM.  TAREM,  and 
TAROUN,  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Fars,  96  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Sheeraz.  Pop.  3000.  It  is  enclosed  by  a wall,  sur 
rounded  by  a fosse,  and  entered  by  a single  gate.  It  has 
several  mosques. 

T.\ROOD.\NT,  a town  of  Morocco.  See  TERonANT, 

T ARGOS  A.  TAROUSA  or  TARUSA.  t^-roo^sd,  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  ard  42  miles  N.N.M’.  of  Toola,  on  the 
Oaa.  Pop.  2300.  It  has  manufactures  of  sail-cloth  and  hats. 

TAROUCA.  td-ro'kd,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira  Alta,  7 miles  S.  of  Lamego,  on  a small  stream 
of  the  same  name.  Po]'.  1690. 

TAROUDANT,  a town  of  Morocco.  See  Terodant. 

TAROUN.  a town  of  Persia.  See  Tarom. 

TARPAU'LIN  COVE  LIGIIT-IIOUSE,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  on  the  E.  .side  of  Naushon  Island,  the  largest  of 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  Massachu.setts.  It  .shows  a fixed 
light,  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  41°  26'  10" 
N..  Ion.  700  46'  5"  W. 

TAIUPORLEY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co., 
and  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Chester.  Pop.  in  1851,  2632.  'The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a national  school,  en- 
dowed altnshou.ses,  and  other  charities.  The  ruins  of  Bees- 
ton  Castle,  a fortress  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
taken  and  dismantled  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  are  on 
an  isolated  height,  2 miles  S.  of  the  town. 

'TARRAGONA,  tdR-Rd-go^nd,  (anc.  Tar>raco,)  a .seaport  city 
of  Spain,  capital  of  a province,  on  a lofty  rock  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Francoli,  in  the  Mediterranean,  52  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Barcelona.  Pop.  13,014.  It  occupies  only  a small  portion 
of  its  ancient  site ; has  an  upper  and  lower  town,  on  a hill 
sloping  to  the  sea;  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  ramparts,  en- 
tered by  6 gates,  and  defended  by  two  castles.  It  has  a 
cathedi  al,  very  richly  adorned  internally  ; an  archbishop’s 
pala  .’e,  hospital,  seminary,  academies  of  design  and  naval 
architecture,  barracks,  theatre,  and  manufactures  of  coarse 
cloth  and  hats,  barrels,  soap,  and  spirits,  with  a large  export 
trade  in  Barcelona  nuts,  almonds,  wine,  brandy,  and  cork, 
though  its  harbor  is  inaccessible  except  by  small  coasting 
vessels.  Remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  a circus,  an  aque- 
duct, sepulchres,  &c.,  testify  the  importance  of  Tarraco  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1810. 


I TARRAGONA,  a province  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  bounded 
j S by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  along  which  it  stretches  about 
90  miles.  ’ Area.  2488  .square  miles.  Pop.  290.000. 

TARRAKAI,  tiiR'Ra-ki,/  orTARAKAl,  B.ay'of,  the  N.  part 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  in  East  Asia,  dividing  the  island  of 
Saghalien  (or  Tarrakai)  from  Mantchooria.  Length,  400 
miles;  breadth,  varies  from  50  to  200  miles. 

TARRAKAI,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  'Tartary.  See  Sag- 
HA  LIES, 

TAR/RANT,  a county  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  Texas,  con 
tains  about  960  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  V/est 
Fork  of  Trinity  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Clear  Fork 
and  by  Mary’s  Creek.  The  surface  consists  partly  of  prai 
ries,  the  soil  of  which  is  productive.  Indian  corn,  gra.ss, 
cattle,  and  horses,  are  the  staples.  Capital,  Birdsville.  Pop. 
in  1850,  664;  in  1860,  6020. 

TARRANT,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Hopkins 
CO.,  Texas,  on  the  road  from  Austin  City  to  Clarksville.  300 
miles  N.E.  from  the  former.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  farm 
ing  country.  It  has  been  built  .since  1845.  Pop.  366, 

'TARRANT  COUR'T- HOUSE.  See  Birdsville. 

'TARRASA,  t.au-R^'.sd,  (anc.  Egaraf)  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  15  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Barcelona.  Pop.  5118.  It  has 
manufactures  of  kerseymeres,  broad-cloths,  and  flannels. 

TARREGA,  taR-R.VgS.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  25 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Lerida,  with  an  active  trade.  Pop.  3915. 

TARtRlNG.  IVest,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  1| 
miles  N.W.  of  Worthing  At  Salvington,  in  this  parish,  the 
learned  Seldon  was  born  in  1584. 

'T.AIURING'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

TAIURINSAY  or  TAIUANSAY,  an  island  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  p<‘irish  and  island  ot 
Harris,  off  the  entrance  of  the  West  Loch  'Tarbert.  Length, 
4^  miles.  Pop.  55,  mostly  employed  in  fishing  and  kelp 
making.  Surface  mountainous  and  sterile. 

TAR  RIVER,  of  North  Carolin.a.  See  Pajilico  River. 

TAR  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Granville  co..  North  Carolina. 

TARtRYTOWN,  a flourishing  post-village  of  M’estchester 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  27  miles  N 
of  New  York.  It  has  a bank,  several  churches,  and  1 or  2 
academies  or  boarding  schools.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  E. bank  of  the  Hudson,  here  called  Tappan  Bay.  Near 
this  place  Major  Andre  was  captured  in  1780.  A beautiful 
monument  w'as  erected  here  in  1853.  to  commemorate  the 
fidelity  of  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Van  Wert,  who  made  his 
arrest.  The  scene  of  Irving’s  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  is 
laid  in  this  vicinity.  Pop.  from  4000  to  5000. 

'TARSIA,  taR'se-l.  a walled  town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Citra,  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Castrovillari.  Severini,  a 
celebrated  anatomist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
here.  Pop.  1500. 

TAPJSUS,  (Turk.  Tarsnos  or  Tarsoiis,  tar'soost,)  a city  of 
Asia  Minor,  pashalic,  and  18  miles  IV.S.W'.  of  Adana,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  river  Cydnus.  (which  anciently  flowed 
through  its  centre,)  12  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Medi- 
ten’,anean.  Lat.  30°  56'  .30"  N.,  Ion.  34°  58'  4-5"  E.  Perma- 
nent pop.  estimated  at  7000;  but  in  winter  it  is  reported  to 
have  30,000  inhabitants.  The  modern  town,  pai-lly  .sur- 
rounded by  a wall,  covers  only  a portion  of  the  ancient  site. 
The  houses  are  low,  mostly  of  stone,  terrace-roofed,  and  built 
of  the  materials  of  ancient  structures.  Principal  edifices,  a 
castle,  built  by  Bayazeed,  (Bajazet.)  several  mos({ues,  cara- 
vanserais, public  baths,  and  an  ancient  church.  Various 
remains  of  antiquity  exist  in  and  around  the  city.  The 
Cydnus  is  now  navigable  only  for  small  boats,  and  large  ves- 
sels anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Mersin,  8 miles  W’.  of  ita 
mouth.  Its  vicinity  is  highly  productive  in  corn  and  cot- 
ton, which  articles,  with  wool,  copper,  gall-nuts.  wax,goats’- 
hair,  skins,  hides,  and  hair  sacks,  form  the  chief  exports  of 
Tarsus;  the  principal  imports  being  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
hardwares,  from  Arabia  and  the  Mediterranean.  According 
to  some  ancient  authors,  this  city  was  founded  by  the 
Assyrian  king,  Sardanapalus.  It  was  taken  by  both  Cyrus 
and  Alexander,  and  was  subsequently  famous  in  Roman 
history.  It  was  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  St.  Paul; 
besides  whom,  the  stoic  Antipater,  and  the  philosopher 
Athenodorus,  were  among  its  natives. 

'TAR'TARtAGHAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Armagh. 

TAR'TARO,  taR-td'ro,  a river  of  Austrian  Italy,  flows  S , 
and  then  E..  and  unites  with  the  Castagnaro  in  forming  the 
Blanco  Canal ; total  course,  CO  miles. 

'TARTARY,  Gulf  of.  See  Tarrakai,  Bat  of. 

TAR/'TARY,  a vast  region  of  A.eia  and  Europe,  in  its 
widest  acceptation  extending  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the 
river  Dnieper,  and  thus  comprising  Mantchooria.  Mongolia, 
Soongaria,  and  Thian-Shan,  in  the  Chine.se  Empire:  the 
states  of  Khokan,  Khoondooz,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva;  the 
Kirgheez  'Territory,  a large  part  of  South  Siberia,  and  the 
Russian  governments  N.  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  It 
also  comprises  part  of  the  ancient  Sarmatia.  See  the  several 
articles  relating  to  those  territories;  also  Chinese  and  In- 
dependent Toorkistan. 

TARTARY,  CRIM,  a part  of  the  Russian  government  of 
Taurida.  See  Crimea. 
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TAUT  AS,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Landes, 

on  the  Midouze,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Mont-de-Marsan.  Pop.  in 
1852,  3023.  It  has  large  saffron-grounds  in  its  vioinity,  and 
an  active  trade. 

TAKTLAU,  taRt'low,  or  TORTILLON,  a market-town  of 
Transylvania,  in  Saxonland,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Kronstadt. 
Pop.  4000. 

TARUD.ANT,  a town  of  Morocco.  See  Terod.\.vt. 

TARUMAN,  a town  of  Sumatra.  See  Troomon. 

TAR  US.  See  Taro. 

TARUSA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  T.aroosa. 

TARUSCON.  See  T.arascon. 

TARUT,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Bahrein.  See  Tirhoot. 

TAR'YERS  CROSS-ROADS,  a small  village  of  Jefferson 
eo.,  Georgia. 

TARtVERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Twiggs  co.,  Georgia, 
about  30  miles  S.E.  of  Macon. 

TARVES,  tartvSs,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen, 
with  a village,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Old  Meldrum.  It  has  5 annual 
fairs. 

TARtYIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

TARYIS,  taR'vis,  a market-town  of  Illyria,  in  Carinthia, 
near  the  Italian  frontier,  16  miles  S.M’.  of  Villach.  Pop. 
1090.  Near  it  are  some  iron  works,  mines  of  lead  and  zinc, 
and  the  Tarvis  Pass  across  the  Carnic  Alps.  Here  the 
French,  under  Massena,  defeated  the  Austrians  on  the  25th 
of  March,  1797. 

TARYISIUM.  See  Treviso. 

TAS'BURGII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TASCIIKEND.  See  Tashkend. 

TASCIIOW,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Tachau. 

TASCO,  td.s'ko,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state, 
and  70  miles  S.W.  of  Mexico. 

TASCO,  tdstko,  a village  of  New  Granada,  department  of 
Bovaca.  province  of  Tunja. 

TASII  (or  TASCII)  AJAK,  t^sh  a'jJk'  (?)  a town  of  Central 
Asia,  khanate,  and  so  close  to  Khiva  as  to  be  almost  its 
suburb.  It  is  an  old  place,  and  was  once  of  considerable 
importance,  but  a large  part  of  it  has  been  buried  by  shifting 
sands.  It  con s.ists  of  150  houses. 

TASIIBALIK,  tash'bl-leek',  a frontier  town  of  Chinese 
Toorkistan,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Kashgar. 

TASIIEKA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Koltvan. 

TASII  (or  T.\SCII)  IIAUS,  t3sh  hows,  a town  of  Central 
Asia,  kbanat,  and  42  miles  N.W.  of  Khiva,  on  a canal  led 
Irom  the  Oxus.  It  lies  hign,  has  about  300  earthen  huts, 
a castle  of  the  khan,  and  a fortress. 

TASIIINLXY  or  TAGIISIIINW  Y,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Longford. 

TASHKEND,  tdsh'kend',  written  also  TASHKENT  and 
TASCIIKEND,  a town  of  Independent  Toorkistan.  khanat, 
and  90  miles  N.W.  of  Khokan,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Jaxartes. 
Pop.  40,000.(?)  It  is  reported  to  be  enclosed  by  a high  brick 
wall,  entered  by  12  gates,  and  intersected  by  canals.  It  has 
a garrison,  many  mosques,  and  other  public  buildings. 

TASH-KUPREE.  tash  ku'pree',  (the  “stone  bridge,”)  writ- 
ten also  TASH-KUPRI  or  KOPRI,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Anatolia,  52  miles  S.W.  of  Sinope.  It  is  reported  to  have  1500 
houses,  several  baths  and  khans,  manuftctures  of  leather  and 
iron-wares,  and  some  remains  of  the  ancient  Pompeinpfolis. 

TASHLIDJE,  ashtle-jci',  written  also  TOSIILIDSCHA,  a 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  66  miles  S.E.  of  Bosna- 
Serai,  and  N.M\  of  Novibazar.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  bishopric. 

TASHTAPSK,  tlsh'tSpsk',  a town  of  Siberia,  government 
of  Yeniseisk,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Yenisei,  100  miles  S.W. 
of  Abakansk. 

TASH  UN,  ti'shoon'  (?)  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Khoo- 
zistan.  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Behbehan.  It  was  once  of  import- 
ance, but  is  now  almost  wholly  in  ruins. 

TA  SIUE  SHAN  or  TA  SIUE  CHAN,  td  see'wA'(?)  sh^n, 
(i.e.  “Great  Snow  Mountain,”)  a mountain  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Se-chuen.  Lat.  30°  13'  N.,  Ion.  102°  24'  E.  It  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

TASMANIA,  in  Australasia.  See  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

TAS'MAN’S  BAY,  an  inlet  on  the  N.  coast  of  Middle 
Island,  in  New  Zealand. 

TASOIAN’S  PENINSULA,  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  co.  of 
Pembroke,  is  connected  N.  with  Forester's  Peninsula. 
Length,  24  miles;  breadth,  18  miles.  On  its  N.  and  IV. 
sides  are  Norfolk  and  Storm  Bays.  Capes  Raoul  and  Pillar 
form  its  S.IV.  and  S.E.  extremities. 

TASNAD,  tdsh'nid',  or  TRESTENBURG,  tr5s't?n-bSRG', 
a market-town  of  Transylvania,  co.  of  Szolnok,  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Nagy-Karoly.  Pop.  3070. 

TASSIN,  tJs'sin  or  tds'seen?,  a town  of  West  Africa,  on  a 
small  but  deep  and  rapid  river,  80  miles  N.E.  of  Free 
Town.  It  is  a large  place,  fenced  with  mud  walls  about  9 
feet  high,  and  pierced  at  intervals  of  2 or  3 feet  with  holes 
•or  musketry. 

TAS'SINONG^  GROVE,  a post-offlce  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana. 

TAS3ISUD0N,  tds'see-soo-don/,  the  capital  town  of  Bootan, 
In  North  Hindostan,  in  a valley  of  the  Himalayas,  near  the 
Thibet  frontier.  Lat.  27°  48'  N.,  Ion.  89°  40'  E.  It  has  a 
fortified  palace  of  the  Deb-rajah. 
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TASSWITZ,  tSsst^its,  a village  of  Austria,  in  M'^ravla, 
32  miles  N.W.  of  Znaym.  Pop.  1143. 

TATA,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Dons. 

TATAR  BAZARDJIK.  td'tar'  bi'zar-jeekt,  a town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  23  miles  W.N.W.  of  Philip 
popoli,  on  the  Maritza,  between  Belgradeand  Constantinople. 

TATAY,  ti-tP,  a seaport  town  of  the  Philippines,  capita) 
of  the  province  of  Calamianes,  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  island 
of  Palawan.  Pop.  2925. 

TATE,  a township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  2778. 

TAT'ENHILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

TATESVILLE,  taits'vill,  a post-village  of  De  Soto  co., 
Mississippi.  14  miles  S.  of  Hernando. 

TATESVILLE,  a post-office  of  McNairy  co.,  Tennessee. 

TATESVILLE,  a village  of  Washita  co..  Arkansas,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Little  Missouri  and  Washita  Rivers,  about 
85  miles -S.S.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

TAl’SHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

TA-THSING-SHAN  or  TA-THSING-CHAN,  td-tsing-shdn, 
(the  “Great  Blue  Blountain,”)  a mountain  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Shan-See,  lat.  41°  50'  N.,  Ion.  109°  37'  E.  It  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

TATH'WELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

TATI  HON,  td'tee'ANoS,  an  island  of  France,  off  the  N.E 
coast,  department  of  Manche,  strongly  fortified,  and  form- 
ing one  of  the  defences  of  the  roadstead  of  Hague. 

TATLIN.  See  Revel. 

TA'i'SN  ALL.  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Georgia,  contain.^ 
about  1200  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Altamaha,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Cannouchee,  and  intersected 
by  the  Ohoopee  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  the  soil 
sandy  and  rather  sterile,  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rivers.  Capital,  Reidsville,  Pop.  4352,  of  whom  3195  were 
free,  and  1157  slaves. 

TATRA  MOUNTAINS,  Hungary.  See  Carp.whi,\ns. 

TATRANG,  ta^tr^ng',  or  TIRLUNSCHIEN,  tfieR'lCon- 
sheen',  a village  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  S.E.  of  Kron- 
stadt. Pop.  1981. 

TAT-SEEN-LOO  or  TA-TSIEN-LU,  tat'seenffoo.  a fortified 
town  of  China,  province  of  Se-chuen,  125  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Ching-too.  Lat.  30°  8'  N.,  Ion.  102°  E.  It  has  an  extensive 
trade  with  Thibet.  Pop.  about  500,000. 

TATS'FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

TATTA  or  TATTAII,  tiUti,  a considerable  town  of  Sinde, 
in  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  AY.  of  its  main  stream,  and  48 
miles  S.S.AV.  of  Hyderabad.  Lat.  24°  46'  N.,  Ion.  68°  E. 
Pop.  estimated  at  10,000.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Patfala 
of  Alexander’s  historians:  its  antiquity  is  unquestioned, 
ruins  of  successive  towns  surrounding  it  on  all  sides.  Its 
outward  appearance  is  impo.sing.  The  principal  edifice  is 
the  brick  mosque  of  Shah-J ehan.  It  has  some  man  ufactures 
of  silk  and  cotton. 

TATTA,  tSPt3,  a town  and  caravan  station  of  Morocco,  on 
the  Draha,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  200  miles  S.  of 
Morocco. 

TATTARAN,  taCtt-ran',  one  of  the  Sooloo  I.slands,  be- 
tween the  Baseelan  and  Belawn  Islands.  Lat.  6°  10'  N.. 
Ion.  122°  E. 

TATtTENHALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  on 
the  Chester  Branch  of  the  London  and  North-western  Rail- 
way, 4 miles  AV.  of  Beeston. 

TAT'TENHOE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

TA'PTERFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TAT/TERSET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TAT'TERSIIALL,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Lincoln,  8^-  miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Horncastle,  on  the  Great 
North  Lincoln  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  987.  It  has  a beauti- 
ful cruciform  church,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of 
Tattershall  Castle. 

TAT/TINGSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Snffolk. 

TAUAI,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  See  At.vuai. 

TAUBATE,  tOw-bil'tA,  a modern  town  of  Brazil,  province, 
and  80  miles  N.  of  Sao  Panlo.  Pop.  of  the  district,  10,000.^ 

TAUBER,  towffber,  a river  of  South  Germany,  in  Bavaria, 
AVlirtemberg.  and  Baden,  rises  near  Rothenburg.  flows 
N.AA'.  past  Mergentheim  and  Bischofsheim,  and  joins  the 
Main  at  AVertheim.  Course,  70  mile.s. 

TAUCIIA,  tdw'Kl,  a town  of  Saxony.  6 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Leipsic.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Elster.  Pop.  2095. 

TAUDENY,  TOUDENY  or  TAOUDYNY.  tflw'de-nee',  a 
town  of  Africa,  on  the  Great  Desert,  noted  for  its  salt-mines. 
Lat.  about  22°  N..  Ion.  4°  AA’. 

TAUGHBOY.  See  Taohrot. 

TAUGHBOYNE,  tawH'boin',  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
co.  of  Donegal,  with  the  village  of  St.  John’s  Town. 

TAUGHBOYNE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Roscommon. 

T.AUGIIEEN.  SeeT.AGHEEN. 

TAUGON-LA-RONDE,  t6'g6No'  Id  r^Nd,  a villageof  France, 
department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  arrondissement  of  La 
Rochelle.  Pop.  1490. 

TAUISK  or  TAOUISK,  t6w-isk'  or  tdw-eesk'.  a petty  town 
of  East  Siberia,  province,  and  190  miles  E.  ofOkhot«k,  on  the 
Tani,  a river  which  inter  I the  Gulf  of  Tanisk,  in  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk. 
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TAU.IGAON,  a town  of  Ilindostan.  See  Tazgaox. 

TAUJIKS,  taw'jeeks',  or  TADJIKS,  td'jeeks',  a people  of 
Persia  and  Afghanistan.  They  constitute  the  principal  part 
of  the  present  population  of  Persia.  They  are  distinct  from 
the  Parsees  or  (luebas.  (Balbi.) 

TAUL15,  to'hP  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Finist^re,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Morlaix.  Pop.  in  1852,  30-37. 

TAULIGXAN,  to'leen'ySN®',  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Drome,  15  miles  E.S.B.  of  Montelimart,  with 
nanufiictures  of  woollens  and  silks.  Pop.  1318. 

Tj^  UN,  a district  of  West  Africa,  in  Upper  Guinea. 

TAtINDA,  tawn^dJ,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  dominions,  and 
34  miles  S.E.  of  Oude.  Lat.  20°  3.3'  N.,  Ion.  82°  32'  E. 

TAUNDA,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  Gwalior  dominions,  on 
tho  Annas  River.  Lat.  22°  58'  N.,  Ion.  74°  25'  E. 

TAUNDLA,  tawnd'U,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  a few  miles 
E.  of  Taunda. 

TAUNGU,  a town  of  the  Burmese  dominions.  SeeToNGHO. 

TAUNSK.  a town  of  East  Siberia.  See  Tauisk. 

TAUNTON,  t^n^ton,  a parliamentary  (and  formerly  mu- 
nicipal) borough  and  town  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  on 
the  river  Tone,  with  a station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway 
between  Bristol  and  Exeter,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bridgewater. 
Pop.  in  1851,  14,175.  In  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  the  fine  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  The  other 
principal  edifices  are  St.  James’  church,  a handsome  Roman 
Catholic  and  other  chapels,  several  of  which  are  elegant 
buildings,  the  market-house,  with  the  town-hail  and  as- 
sembly-rooms, the  Taunton  and  Somerset  Institution,  with 
news-rooms  and  a valuable  library,  the  theatre,  and  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  town  the  castle,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry 

l. ,  where  the  county  assizes  are  held.  Here  are  granim.ir 
and  other  schools,  almshouses  and  other  charities,  the 
Taunton  and  Somerset  Hospital,  a lying-in  hospitfil,  and  an 
eye  infirmary.  Manufiictures  of  silks  and  woollens  have 
declined,  but  are  still  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Imports  of 
Welsh  coal,  and  exports  of  agricultural  and  dairy  produce, 
are  made  by  the  Bridgewater  Canal. 

Taunton  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  appears,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  urns  with  Roman  coins,  to  have  been  a Roman 
station.  About  a.  d.  700,  Tna,  King  of  the  M'est  Saxons, 
built  a castle  here.  Near  its  site  another  castle  was  built 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  figures  in  English  history, 
and  during  the  civil  war,  when  held  by  the  Parliamentarians, 

m. ade  a celebrated  defence  ag.ainst  the  Royalists.  The  Duke 
ol  Monmouth  was  proclaimed  king  here  in  1585.  and  the  in- 
habitants, in  consequence,  suffered  much  from  the  cruelties 
of  the  notorious  Jetfreys  during  his  bloody  a.ssize.”  Taun- 
ton has  returned  2 members  to  Parliament  since  1265. 

TAUNTON,  tdnRon,  a flourishing  post-town,  semi-capital 
of  Bristol  co.,  Massachusetts,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  Taunton  River,  and  on  the  New  Bedford  and 
'Taunton  Railroad,  35  miles  S.  of  Boston,  and  30  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Providence.  Lat.  41°  54'  11"  N..  Ion.  71°  5'  55"  W.  It  is 
handsomely  built,  and  lighted  with  gas.  In  the  centre  is  a 
beautiful  enclosure,  called  “'Taunton  Green.”  ^lany  of  the 
residences  are  very  tasteful,  and  enclosed  with  highly  orna- 
mented gi'ounds.  The  town  contains  a court-house,  jail,  13 
churches,  a first-class  hotel,  3 banks,  a savings  institution, 
a new'  academy,  liberally  endowed,  a high-school,  and  a 
social  library  with  several  thousand  volumes.  One  daily 
and  2 weekly  new'spapers  are  i)ublished  here.  Among 
the  churches,  the  'Trinitarian  Congregational,  the  Baj)- 
tist,  and  the  Episcopal  are  fine  siiecimens  of  architecture. 
The  Second  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  a splendid  structure 
with  3 domes,  is  beautifully  situated  about  a mile  N by 
W.  of  the  Green;  it  was  opened  in  1854,  and  has  250 
patients. 

The  manufactures  of  Taunton  are  extensive  and  various, 
consisting  of  locomotives,  steam-engines,  cotton  ajid  other 
machinery,  nails,  tacks,  brad.s,  cotton  goods,  and  nume- 
rous other  articles.  'The  Taunton  Locomotive  Company 
is  of  long  standing,  and  turns  out  about  50  locomotives 
annually.  William  Mason  manufactures  locomotives  and 
cotton  machinery  very  extensively.  Ills  works  have 
recently  been  extended,  and  are  said  to  have  a capacity 
for  turning  out  1 locomotive  a week  throughout  the  year. 
The  establishment  of  .Messrs.  Field  &.  Son.  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tacks  and  other  small  nails,  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  best  known  in  the  United  States,  producing 
{oods  to  the  value  of  nearly  .$750,000  annually.  There  are 
also  sev(‘ral  other  eshiblishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
email  nails.  'The  Old  Colony  Iron  Company  eni})loy  a large 
apilal,  producing  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of 
About  V ,000,000  a year.  'Taunton  has  6 large  cotton  mills,  2 
crucible  factories,  and  2 or  3 manufactories  of  Britannia-ware. 
Copper,  zinc,  brass  kettles,  and  jewelry,  are  extensively  pro- 
duced ; as  are  also  garden-rake.s.  hoes,  shovels,  enamelled 
4oth  paper,  &c.  Large  quantities  of  brick  are  made  and 
exported  to  Rhode  Island.  Ship-building,  formerly  an  im- 
portant branch  of  business  here,  is  again  heing  restored. 
Taunton  has  considerable  coast  trade,  and  in  the  importa- 
tion of  breadstuffs  ranks  as  the  third  town  in  New  England. 
About  5'10,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  50,000  barrels  of  flour, 
were  received  here  in  1864. 
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A beautiful  cemetery,  called  the  Mount  Pleasant  Cem© 
tery,  has  been  laid  out  a short  distance  from  the  Green, 
upon  the  Mount  Auburn  plan.  In  it  a monument  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Pool,  who. 
with  others,  came  from  'Taunton  in  England,  in  1639,  with 
the  view  to  establish  a church  here  among  the  Indians 
'This  was  the  first  settlement  made  at  Taunton.  Pop.  in 
1840.  7645;  in  1850,  10,431;  in  1850,  15,376. 

'IWUNTON  RIVER  rises  in  Plymouth  co.,  in  the  E.  part 
of  Ma.ssachusetts.  and,  flowing  through  Bristol  co.,  falls  into 
Mount  Hope  Bay,  in  Rhode  Island.  This  river  is  remarkable 
for  its  valuable  water-power;  and  formerly  a great  number 
of  alewives  (a  kind  of  fish  resembling  herring)  were  taken 
in  its  waters.  It  is  navigable  to  Taunton,  about  17  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

'TAUNUS,  tfiw/noos.  or  IIOIIE,  ho'eh,  a mountain  range 
of  West  Germany,  in  Ilesse-Darmstadt  and  Nassau,  extends 
for  about  40  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  continuous 
on  the  N.E.  with  the  Vogelsgebirge,  separating  the  basin  of 
the  Main  on  the  S.  from  that  of  the  Lahn  on  the  N.  Height 
of  the  Gross-Feldberg,  2848  feet. 

'TAUG^O  LAKE,  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  centre  of  North 
Island;  30  miles  in  length,  average  breadth,  15  miles. 

T.\UP0N'r,  to'pANO^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Morbihan,  arrondissement  of  Ploermel.  Pop.  2161. 

'TAUR,  towR,  a village  of  'Tyrol,  circle  of  Schwartz,  near 
Hall.  Pop.  1250. 

TAURAN'GA,  a harbor  of  New  Zealand,  on  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Plepty.  in  the  North  Island,  or  New  Ulster. 
Lat.  .37°  37'  S.,  Ion.  176°  11'  E. 

'TAURANO,  tow-rS'no,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  E.S.E.  of  Nola.  Pop.  1280. 

'TAURASI,  tSw-rd'see.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Prin- 
cipato  Ultra,  N.W.  of  Sant’  Angelo  dei  Lombardi,  near  the 
bank  of  the  Calore. 

TAURICA  CHERSONESUS.  See  Crimea. 

TAURIDA.  t5w're-da.  (from  the  Gr.  Tavptf.)  or  KRIM, 
krim,  a government  of  South  Rus.sia.  between  lat.  44°  25'  .and 
47°  40'  N..  and  Ion.  31°  .30'  .and  36°  .30'  E.,  comprising,  with 
the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  a territory  on  the  mainland, 
mostly  separated  from  the  governments  of  Kherson  and 
Yekaterinoslav  by  the  Dnieper,  and  its  affluent,  the  Konska. 
Area.  25,855  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  608,832,  mostly 
Nogais  Tartars  on  the  mainland,  and  Russi.ans,  Jews,  and 
Greeks  in  the  Crimea.  In  the  Crimea  the  climate  resernble.s 
that  of  Italy.  N.  of  the  mountains  are  extensive  plains, 
destitute  of  trees,  and  interspersed  with  salt  Lakes;  and  on 
the  mainland  the  country  is  mostly  a desert  steppe,  on 
which,  however,  the  Tartars  rear  vast  herds  of  sheep  and 
hor.ses.  The  corn  raised  is  inadequate  to  home  consumption. 
The  Tartars  live  chiefly  on  millet  and  the  produce  of  their 
herds.  Capital,  Simferopol.  See  Crimea. 

'TAURIS.  a town  of  Persia.  See  'Tabreez. 

TAURISANO,  tow-re-sd'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto,  S.E.  of  Gallipoli.  Pop.  1.300. 

TAUROMENIUM.  See  Taormina. 

TAURUS,  tawbus,  a mountain  ch,ain  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
usually  considered  as  commencing  in  the  E.,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  the  Nushara  Cataract,  pashalic  of  Marash,  whence 
it  stretches  W,  nearly  pai-allel  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. for  about  400  miles,  terminating  to  the  N.  of  the 
Gulf  of  Adalia.  In  the  E.  it  takes  the  name  of  Jebel-Kurim; 
in  the  W.  that  of  Ramadan  Ogloo  Balakav.  It  sends  off 
several  branches,  of  whi(di  the  most  remarkable  are  Alma- 
Dagh,  which  proceeds  S.  into  Syria,  and  becomes  linked 
with  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  and  the  Anti-'Taurus,  which  ex- 
tends N.E.,  sending  out  ramifications  which  become  linked 
with  Ararat.  Elbrooz.  and  Caucasus. 

TAUSS,  tows,  or  FUS'TA.  foos'td.  (Bohemian,  Domazlicze, 
do-mdz-lee'ch'\,  or  Drasfow.  drd.sGov,)  a walled  town  of  Bo- 
hetnia,  17  miles  \V.  of  Klattau.  Pop.  6500.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  tape. 

'TAUS'TE,  towsGA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  27  miles 
N.W.  of  Saragossa,  Pop.  3513.  It  has  manufactures  of 
coarse  woollens,  nitre,  and  soap. 

'TAUVES,  tov,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Puy-de-D6ine.  26  miles  S.W.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  in  1851.  2547. 

T.4UXIGNY,  tox'een'yeet,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Indre-et-Loire,  arrondissement  of  Loches.  Pop.  1311. 

'TAVAl,  a river  of  Farther  India-  See  Taa'OY. 

'TAVAI-POEN  AMOO,  tdG’l  poon-n^-moo^  the  native  name 
of  New  Munster.  (IMiddle  Island.)  See  New  Zealand. 

TAV.\NNES,  tS'vdiP,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Bern,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Bienne,  and  close  to  the  pass  of 
Pierre-Pertuis.  in  the  Jura  Mountains.  Pop.  1400. 

'TAV ASTEHUUS,  ti-vdsG;\-hoos,  written  also  TAWAS- 
THUUS,  a town  of  Russian  Finland^  capital  of  a laen.  78  miles 
N.E.  of  Abo.  Pop.  1700.  It  has  a government-house,  and 
an  ancient  castle,  with  an  arsenal  and  imperial  m.agazines. 

TAV  AY,  a town  of  British  India.  See  'Tavoy. 

TAVDA,  tavMd,  a river  of  Siberia,  joins  the  Tobol,  50 
miles  S.W.  of  Tobolsk,  after  a S.E.  course  of  200  miles. 

TAVEL,  a village  of  Switzerland.  SeeTAVERS. 

'T.WENNA.  td-vjn'nd.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Molise, 
N.W.  of  I^arinov  Near  it  ia  a sulphureous  spring.  Pop.  1500. 
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TA'VKRIImM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TAVERN  A,  ti-v^R'n^,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Ca- 
labria Ultra  I.,  11  miles  N.  ofCatanzaro.  Pop.  1900. 

TAV/ERN  CREEK,  of  Miller  co.,  Missouri,  flows  N.  into 
the  Osage  River. 

TAVERNES,  tl'v§Rn\  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Var,  13  miles  N.  of  Brignolles.  Pop.  1404. 

TAVERNV,  td'v^R'nee^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Pontoise.  Pop.  1229. 

TA  VERS,  td'vaiR^,  or  TAVEL,  tl'fel,  a village  and  parish 
of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  2 miles  E.N.E.  of  Freyburg. 
Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Maggenberg,  the 
ancient  Montmacum.  Pop.  2448. 

TAVIANO.  td-ve-^tno,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Gallipoli,  not  far  from  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto.  Pop.  1500. 

TAVIGNANO,  tS-veen-yi'no,  (anc.  Safcrum  Flufmen,)  the 
principal  river  of  Corsica,  enters  the  sea  on  its  E.  coast, 
after  a course  of  45  miles.  It  gives  name  to  a canton. 

TAVINSK,  td-vinsk^  a town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Orenbcorg,  on  the  Belaia,  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Oofa.  Pop.  2000. 

TAVIIIA,  t^-vee'rd,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Al- 
garve, capital  of  a comarca,  21  miles  E.N.E.  of  Faro,  on  the 
Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seca.  Pop.  8600.  It  has  a 
handsome  governor’s  palace,  a brisk  river  traffic  with  the 
interior,  and  an  active  fishery, 

TAVGSTOCK,  a parliamentary  borough,  town,  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  on  the  Tavy,  here  crossed  by  three 
bridges,  13  miles  N.  of  Plymouth.  Pop.  in  1852.  8147.  The 
town,  partly  on  an  acclivity,  is  well  built,  especially  in  its 
upper  part;  it  has  a church,  built  in  the  cemetery  of  an 
ancient  abbey,  dissenting  chapels,  a guildhall,  market- 
house,  almshouses,  a lying-in  hospital,  and  a dispensary. 
Some  serges  and  coarse  linens  are  made;  mining  and  iron- 
works employ  a few  hands;  but  the  population  is  chiefly 
agricultural.  The  borough  returns  2 members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  born  here  in  1545,  and 
the  poet  William  Browne,  in  1690.  Tavistock  was  the 
manor  and  residence  of  Orgar,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  gives 
the  title  of  marquis  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  whom  much 
territorial  propei  ty  there  belongs. 

TAVOLARA,  t^-vo-ld'rd,  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean, 
off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Sardinia, 

TAVOOS  or  TAVOUS,  td'voos^  written  also  UNGI,  (anc. 
Calhi:<  ?)  a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  iw  Anatolia,  rises  in  Mount 
Babadagh,  flows  S.S.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
N.E.  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  after  a course  of  about  80  miles. 

TAVOY,  td'voP,  written  also  TAVAI.  a river  of  Farther 
India,  has  a very  intricate  navigation,  the  depth,  which  in 
many  places  varies  from  6 to  12  fathoms,  becoming  in  others 
not  more  than  2 or  2^  fathoms. 

TAVOY  or  TAVAY,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Beng,al,  in  Farther  India,  on  the  Tenas.serim  coast,  capi- 
tal of  a province,  on  the  Tavoy  River,  90  miles  S.  of  Ye,  and 
25  miles  from  the  sea.  It  has  a bazaar,  and  barracks  for 
European  troops. 

TAVROV,  TAWROW,  tdv'rov',  TAVROVSKAIA  or  TAW- 
ROWSKAJA,  tdv-rov-skPa,  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  13  miles  S.  of  Voronezh,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Don 
and  the  Voronezh.  Pop.  2000.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Peter  the  Great,  who  established  large  arsenals,  cloth  fac- 
tories, &c..  and  had  numerous  vessels  of  war  built  here; 
but  in  1744  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 

TAWY,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  rises  in  Dart- 
moor, flows  S.S.W.  past  Tavistock,  and  enters  the  Tamar  2 
miles  N.E.  of  Saltash.  Total  course,  26  miles. 

TAW,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  rises  in  Dartmoor, 
and  expands  into  an  estuary,  which,  after  being  joined  by 
the  Torridge  from  the  S.,  enters  Bideford  Bay.  Total  course, 
50  miles.  The  affluents  are  the  Little  Dart,  the  Yeo,  and  the 
Moule. 

TAWALLY,  t2-w3lflee.  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, 25  miles  S.W.  of  Gilolo;  lat.  0°  30'  S..  Ion.  127°  2'  E. 

TAWASTIIUUS,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Tavasteuuos. 

TAW  AT.  See  Tooat. 

TAWA'WA.  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio. 

TAWEE,  ti'wee',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  Borneo,  and  continuous  with  the  Soo- 
loo  Island  chain.  Lat.  of  W.  point,  5°  18'  N.,  Ion.  119°  25' 
E.  Length,  40  miles;  breadth,  15  miles. 

TAWNE.  taun,  a village  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal. 

TAWROW,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Tavrov. 

TAW'STOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

TAW'TAW,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana. 

TAWTON,  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

TAWTON,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

TAX'AIIAW/,  a village,  Lanca.ster  district.  South  Carolina. 

T.4X'ALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

TAXfLA,  a fort  and  town  of  Ilindostan.  See  Attock. 

TAY,  t;l,  a principal  river  and  estuary  of  Scotland,  drain- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Perth,  with  a part  of 
the  county  of  Forfarshire,  rises  by  two  main  heads,  one  in 
Loch  Tay  and  the  other  on  the  borders  of  Argyle.  Both 
streams  unite  a few  miles  N.  of  Loch  Tay,  and  then  pursue 
a very  tortuous  course  E.  and  S.  past  Aberfoldy,  Dunkeld, 
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and  Perth ; after  which  it  expands  into  a noble  estuary  from 
1 to  3 miles  in  width,  and  joins  the  Frith  of  Forth,  North 
Sea,  between  Ferry -port-on-Craig  on  the  S.,  and  Buttonnesa 
on  the  N.  Total  course,  from  120  to  160  miles.  It  receive-i 
the  Garry  and  Ericht  Rivers  from  the  N.,  and  the  Braji. 
Isla,  Almond,  Earn.  &c.  from  the  W.  It  is  supposed  to  dis- 
charge more  water  than  any  other  river  in  Scotland,  and  its 
basin  has  been  estimated  to  comprise  from  2400  to  2750 
square  miles.  It  winds  through  a country  of  great  pictu- 
resque beauty.  Dundee  and  Errol  are  on  the  N.  side,  and  New- 
burgh on  the  S.  side  of  its  estuary ; extensive  sand-banks 
clog  its  entrance,  but  it  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  New- 
burgh, 15  miles  from  its  mouth,  for  vessels  of  500  tons  bur- 
den, and  sometimes  to  Perth  for  vessels  drawing  9 feet  of 
water. 

TAYA,  tVi,  an  islet  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  S.E.  of 
Lingen,  in  lat.  0°  45'  N.,  Ion.  104°  55'  E. 

TAYA,  tVi,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province,  and 
about  7 miles  from  Barcelona.  Pop.  1207. 

TAYABAS,  tl-d'Bds,  a town  of  the  Philippines,  near  the 
S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  capital  of  a province  of  the 
same  name,  62  miles  S.E.  of  Manila.  It  is  a large  place, 
with  spacious  and  well-paved  streets.  Pop.  21.418. 

TAYABAS,  a province  of  the  Philipjnne.s.  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Bay  of  Lampon  or  Lamon,  and  S.  by  the  Mindoro 
Sea.  Pop.  83.049. 

TAYCIIEE/DA,  a flourishing  post-village  and  town.shipof 
Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake 
Winnebago.  The  village  is  situated  3 miles  E.  of  Fond  du 
Lac,  contains  1 church,  and  has  a plank-road  extending  to 
Slieboygan,  on  Lake  Michigan.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1494. 

TAYF,  tif,  or  TAYEF,  tP^f',  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Jlejaz, 
65  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mecca.  It  is  defended  by  several  forts, 
and  has  a celebrated  mosque.  In  the  time  of  Mohammed  it 
was  a famous  stronghold,  and  resisted  his  arms  during  a 
siege  of  20  days. 

TAYGETUS,  a mountain  of  Greece.  See  Mount  St.  Ei.ias. 

TAY,  LOCH,  Scotland,  in  Breadalbane.  is  15  miles  in 
length  by  1 mile  in  breadth,  and  from  100  to  600  feet  in 
depth,  surrounded  by  mountains,  Ben  Lawers,  4015  feet  in 
height,  being  on  its  W'.  side.  It  receives  the  Dochart  and 
Lochy  Rivers  at  the  S.E.,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  Tay 
at  Kenmore,  its  N.E.  extremity.  It  has  been  occasionallv 
subject  to  extraordinary  risings  of  its  waters. 

'TAY'LOR,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  W.  Virginia,  has 
an  ai’ea  of  130  .square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Tygart’s 
Valley  River,  a branch  of  theMonongahela,  and  also  drained 
by  Sandy  and  Elk  Creeks.  The  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil  in 
some  parts  fertile.  The  county  contains  iron-ore  and  stone 
coal.  It  is  inteisected  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  the  North-western  Railroad  has  its  E.  terminus  near 
the  county  seat.  Formed  in  1844.  out  of  parts  of  Harrison, 
Barbour,  and  Marion,  and  named  in  honor  of  John  Taylor, 
of  Caroline  county.  Capital,  Williamsport,  sometimes  called 
Pruntytowu.  Pop.  7463,  of  whom  7351  were  free,  and  112 
slaves. 

TAYLOR,  a new  county  in  the  central  part  of  Georgia, 
formed  since  1850.  Pop.  in  1860,  5998. 

TAYLOR,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Kentucky.  It 
is  drained  by  several  small  affluents  of  Green  River.  The 
surface  is  undulating  and  hilly  ; the  soil  is  fertile.  A rail- 
road is  projected  through  the  county  from  Danville  to  Nash- 
ville. Formed  a few  years  ago,  out  of  the  N.  part  of  Greene 
county.  Capital,  Campbellsville.  Pop.  7481,  of  whom  5884 
were  free,  and  1597  slaves. 

TAYLOR,  a new  county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Iowa,  bor; 
dering  on  Missouri,  has  an  area,  of  about  560  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  Platte  River  and  by^  the  river  One  Hundred 
and  Two.  The  land  is  said  to  be  fertile,  but  not  heavily 
timbered.  Capital,  Bedford.  Pop.  3590. 

TAYLOR,  a post-township  of  Cortland  county.  New  York. 
Pop.  1265. 

TAYLOR,  a township  of  Centre  co.,Pennsylvania.  Pop.351. 

TAYLOK’,  a post-office  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland. 

TAYLOR,  a post-office  of  St.  Charles  p.arish,  Louisiana. 

TAYLOR,  a towuiship  of  Ilardiu  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  531. 

TAYLOR,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  826. 

TAYLOR,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan,  Pop.  566. 

TAYLOR,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1416. 

TAYLOR,  a township  of  Howard  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1096. 

'TAYLOR,  a township  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  312. 

TAYLOR,  a post-village  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois,  172  miles,  N. 
by  E.  of  Springfield. 

TAYLOR,  a township  of  Greene  co..  Missouri.  Pop.  916. 

TAYLOR,  a post-office  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa. 

TAYLOR’S,  a post-village  of  Sumter  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

TAYLOR’S,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Alabama. 

TAYLOR’S,  or  TAY'LORSVILLE,  a township  of  Hardin 
CO.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Fc  ie  Rail- 
road. Pop.  531. 

TAYLOR’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Sampson  cc..  North 
Carolina,  106  miles  S.S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

TAYLORSBURG.  a post-office.  Bartholomew  co.,  tndlana. 

TAYLOR’SCORNERS,  a post-office  of  Du  Kalb  co.  Indiana 
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TAYLOR’S  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  enters  the  Cannouchee 
near  Bryan  Court-House. 

TAYLOR’S  CREEli,  a post-village  of  Liberty  co.,  Georgia. 

TAYLOR’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  St.  Francis  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. 

TAYLOR’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  York  district,  South 
Carolina. 

T.WLOR’S  FALLS,  a village  of  Chisago  co..  Minnesota,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  30  miles  above  Still- 
water, and  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation.  It  has 
several  mills,  and  is  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade. 

TAYLOR’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa. 

TAYLOR’S  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  Dorchester  co.,  Mary- 
land. 

TAY'LORSPORT,  a village  of  Boone  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  12  miles  below  Cincinnati.  It  has  a good 
landing. 

TAYLOR’S  STAND,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

TAYLOR’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Virginia. 

TAYtLORSTOWN,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

TAY'LORSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ontario  co..  New  York. 

T.WLORSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Delaware  River,  116  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg. 
It  has  a bridge  across  the  river. 

TAYLORSVILLE,  a village  of  Anne  Arundel  co.,  Mary- 
land, on  South  River,  an  arm  of  the  Chesapeake,  5 miles 
S.W.  of  Annapolis.  The  river  here  is  crossed  by  a bridge. 

T.VYLORSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hanover  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Richmond.  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Railroad,  20 
miles  N.  of  Richmond. 

T.\  YLORSVl  LLE,  Virginia.  See  Patrick  Court-House. 

TAYLORSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  .\lexander  co.. 
North  Carolina,  160  miles  W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  about  300. 

T.A  YLORSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Georgia. 

T.\YLORSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Newton  co.,  Georgia. 

T.WLORSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Smith  co.,  Mississippi. 

TAYLORSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Johnson  co.. 
Tennessee,  350  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville.  It  stands  at  the 
W.  b.ase  of  the  Stone  or  Iron  Mountain,  which  contains  iti- 
exhaustible  mines  of  iron  ore.  Water-power  is  abundant  in 
the  vicinity,  and  there  are  several  iron-works  in  operation. 

TAYLORSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Spen- 
cer CO..  Kentucky,  is  situated  in  a beautiful  valley,  at  the 
confluence  of  Salt  River  and  Brashear’s  Creek,  30  miles  S.W. 
of  Frankfort.  It  possesses  a valuable  water-power,  which  is 
used  in  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  contains  4 
churches  and  a seminary.  Pop.  estimated  at  800. 

TAYLORSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio. 

TAYLORSVILLE,  Ohio.  See  T.wlor’s. 

TAYLORSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Mu.skingum 
co.,  Ohio,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Muskingum  River,  9 miles 
below  Zanesville.  There  is  a dam  across  the  river  here,  by 
which  large  water-power  is  applied  to  mills  for  grinding  and 
carding.  The  village  of  Duncan’s  Falls  is  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  Laid  out  in  18.32.  Pop.  near  1000. 

T.4YLORSVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Chris- 
tian CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Sangamon  River, 
25  miles  S.E.  of  Springfiehl.  It  has  a court-house,  3 
nhui  ches,  and  2 newsp,aper  offices.  The  adjacent  country  is 
fertile,  and  contains  extensive  1 leds  of  coal.  Pop.  about  1000. 

T.\YLORSVILLE,  a p st-office  of  Andrew  co.,  Missouri. 

T.WLORSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa. 

T.WLORTON,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Missis.sippi. 

TAYLORVILLE,  a village  of  Bartholomew  co..  Indiana, 
on  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  35  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Indianapolis. 

TAYtMOUTH,  a township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan. P.305. 

T.WLMOUTH  CASTLE,  the  m.agniticent  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Breadalbane.  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tay.  1 mile  N.N.E.  of  Kenmore. 

T.YYN^TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

T.VYNTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

TAYO.  a river  of  Spain.  See  Tagus. 

T.W^Y.\N,  an  island  of  the  China  Sea.  See  Formosa. 

TAY- YUEN,  a city  of  China.  See  Tai-Yuan. 

TAZ,  tiz,  a river  of  Siberia,  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
governmetit  of  Tobolsk  and  Yenesei,  Hows  N N.E.,  and  after 
a course  of  nearly  .300  miles  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Tazovsk, 
which  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Obi. 

TAZEEN,  ti'zeen',  a village  of  Afghanistan,  at  the  E.foot 
of  the  pass  of  the  Huft-Kotul,  26  miles  from  Cabool,  in  lat. 
11°  21'  N.,  Ion.  69°  28'E.  It  was.  one  of  the  scenes  of  the 
uas.sacre  of  the  British  troops,  in  their  attempted  retreat 
from  Cabool,  in  January,  1842.  Here,  subse(iuently,  the 
British  entirely  defeated  a superior  force  of  Afghans. 

TAZEWELL,  tazfw^l,  a county  in  the  S.W,  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, bordering  on  West  Virginia,  is  40  miles  in  length, 
mid  has  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  The  Clinch 
and  Bluestone  Rivers  rise  in  the  county,  which  is  also 
drained  by  the  Tug  Fork  of  Sandy  River  and  by  Wolf 
Creek.  Clinch  Mountain  extends  along  the  S.E.  border, 
and  other  mountain  ridges  pass  across  the  county.  The 
highlands  produce  good  timber  and  pasture;  the  soil  of 


the  valley  Is  highly  productive.  Limestone,  hnn  < >,  tail 
stone  coal  are  abundant  in  the  county;  the  mines  of  the 
latter  are  thought  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  county  is 
plentifully  supplied  with  water-power.  Formed  in  1709. 
and  named  in  honor  of  Henry  Tazewell,  who  represented 
Virginia  in  the  United  States  Senate  about  that  peiiod. 
Capital,  Jeffersonville,  Pop.  9920,  of  whom  8718  were  free, 
and  1202  slaves. 

TAZEWELL,  a county  of  Dlinois,  is  situated  a little  N.W. 
of  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  has  an  area  of  550  squar* 
miles.  The  Mackinaw  Creek  flows  through  it  from  E.  to  W. 
until  it  enters  the  Illinois  River,  which  forms  the  entire 
N.W.  boundary.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  county  contains  large  prairies,  which  are  mostly 
under  cultivation.  A railroad  is  projected  through  the 
count3%  from  Peoria  to  Bloomington.  Capital,  Tremont. 
or  Pekin.  Pop.  21.470. 

TAZEWELij,  a decayed  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Georgia, 
about  3^  miles  E.  of  Columbus,  was  formerly  the  comity 
seat.  Pop.  near  100. 

T.\ZEWELL,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Claiborne 
CO.,  Tennessee,  250  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Na.shville.  It  is  situated 
in  a hilly  region,  which  abounds  in  iron,  zinc,  and  lead  ores, 
the  first  of  which  only  is  worked. 

T.\Z EWELL  COURT- HOUSE.  See  Jeffersonville. 

TAZGAO.N,  tdz'gJ-on',or  T.\UJGAON,  tAwzh'g^-on^  a forti- 
fied town  of  India,  dominions,  and  58  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sat- 
tarah,  with  a remarkable  temple  of  Ganesa. 

TCHABKAN,  chab'kM  written  also  DJABKAN,  a river 
of  the  Chinese  dominions,  in  the  Khalkas  country,  after  a 
generally  W.  cour.se.  estimated  at  500  miles,  enters  Lake  Ike- 
Ar.al-Nor,  near  lat.  48°  N.,  Ion.  90°  E. 

TCHABLIAK,  ch5b'le-dk',  ZABLIAK,  zi-ble-ak',  SZIA- 
B.\K,  see'd-bAk',  or  TCHIABAK,  chee'a-bdk^  a town  ol 
European  Turkey,  in  Albania,  pashalic,  and  18  miles  N.  of 
Scutari,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Moratsha  into  the  Lake  of 
Scutari.  It  is  stated  to  comprise  250  houses. 

TCHAD,  chdd.  written  also  TSAD  or  CHAD,  a lake  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  between  Borneo  on  the  W.,  Kanem  on  the  N.E., 
and  Begharmi  on  the  S.E.  The  lake  was  first  distinctly 
pointed  out  by  Leo  Africanus,  in  the  sixteenth  century:  the 
name  Sen,  which  he  seems  to  have  given  it,  being  a mis- 
reading of  his  unpointed  Arabic  for  Sliawi,  the  name  of  the 
Arab  tribe  inhabiting  the  S.E.  shores  of  the  lake — the  Showy 
of  Denham,  and  Shuah  of  Dr.  Barth.  The  name  Tsad  does 
not  appear  to  be  known  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  itself,  and 
the  travellers  who  first  brought  it  into  use  have  omitted  to 
state  whence  they  derived  it.  It  probably  belongs  to  some 
dialect  of  the  Houssa  language. 

The  N.W.  shoie  of  Lake  Tchad,  where  it  reaches  farthest 
W..  and  not  far  from  its  N.  limit,  lies  in  about  lat.  14°  15' 
N.,  Ion.  12°  50'  E.  From  N.  to  S.  it  has  probably  an  ex- 
tent of  120  or  150  miles.  It  width,  from  E.  to  W.,  was  esti- 
mated by  Major  Denham  to  be  130  miles ; but  Dr.  Overweg, 
relying  chiefly  on  native  information,  reduces  this  to  60  or 
80  miles.  The  last-named  traveller  embarked  on  the  lake 
at  Madnari,  a boat  harbor  a little  to  the  E.  of  Kooka.  For 
seven  hours  he  made  his  way  through  narrow  channels  be- 
tween small  islands  covered  with  stately  reeds,  in  which 
numerous  hippopotami  find  shelter,  and  at  last  entered  the 
Inkibul  or  open  water.  Steering  N.E.  for  two  days — the 
boat  being  fastened  at  night  to  a floating  i.sland  of  reeds, 
illuminated  by  fTre-flies — he  reached  a labyrinth  of  islands, 
the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed  5 miles  in  length.  On 
one  of  these  islands  (Belarigo)  he  .spent  four  days,  being 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  natives.  He  then 
sailed  farther  E..  still  among  islands,  with  now  and  then  a 
view  of  the  open  sea;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen 
the  shore  N..  E.,  or  S.;  and  was  dissu.aded  by  the  islanders 
from  attempting  to  land  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake,  where 
wars  in  which  they  were  implicated  were  then  ranting. 
Having  touched  at  .several  islands,  he  returned  to  Maduari, 
after  six  weeks  spent  with  the  very  interesting  and  hospi- 
table insular  population. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  i.slands  in  the  middle  and  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  lake  are  the  Biddumas,  an  independent  and 
pagan  nation,  but  by  no  means  .savages,  as  hitherto  reported. 
They  seem  to  be  of  mixed  origin,  their  islands  having 
afforded  a refuge,  probably  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  the  per- 
.secuted  of  all  surrounding  nations.  They  are  well  made 
and  active,  with  jet-black  or  dark-brown  complexions,  and 
regular  features.  At  the  present  day  there  are  many  Ka- 
nemboo  and  Shuah  (Shawi  or  Arab  shepherds)  living  among 
them.  The  Bidduma  of  both  sexes  are  decently  clothed  in 
cotton,  generally  black.  'I'hey  wear  sandals  also,  and  a pro- 
fusion of  ornaments.  Some  of  the  islands  are  den.scty 
peopled,  having  a large  village  to  nearly  every  .square  mile. 
Cattle  and  goats  are  abundant;  corn  .and  cotton  are  the 
chief  objects  of  cultivation.  The  Biddunu  know  how  to 
build  boats  with  plank  ; and  Dr.  Overweg  saw  one  thus  con- 
structed which  measured  43  feet  in  length,  and  6 feet  In 
breadth.  The  boats  are  propelled  with  long  poles,  the  use 
of  oars,  as  well  as  of  sails,  being  unknown.  'The  people  .also 
habitually  swim  from  island  to  island,  aided  by  small  boatils 
or  hand-floats, 
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Tho  absolut*?  elevaijon  of  Lake  Tchad  would  appear,  from 
Dr.  Vogel’s  observati  ms,  to  be  8b0  feet.  The  country  around 
it  is  everywhere  low.  and,  on  its  W.  and  S.  shores  at  least, 
extremely  fertile.  This  great  fresh-water  lake  is  compara- 
tively shallow,  its  depth  being  found  to  vary  from  8 to  15 
feet.  At  different  seasons,  Ljwever,  it  undergoes  great 
changes;  falling-*  at  times  so  low  that  the  channels  between 
the  islands  are  laid  dry,  while  at  other  times  it  inundates 
ail  the  lower  grounds,  and  foices  the  people  to  retire  to  the 
hilbicks.  It  is  well  stocked  with  fish  and  water-fowl.  Tur- 
tle of  enormous  size,  and  crocodiles  also,  are  said  to  share 
unmolested  with  the  hippopotami  these  islets  and  the  creeks 
among  them.  Lake  Tchad  receives,  besides  many  small 
streams,  the  Yeou,  which  flows  into  it  from  the  hills  of 
lloussa  in  the  W.,  with  a cour.se  of  perhaps  400  miles.  It 
descends  rapidly,  and  is  dry  at  its  mouth  during  five  months 
of  the  year.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  Shary,  a great  and 
navigable  river,  descending  through  Begharmi. 

TCII.\DDA.  a river  of  Central  Africa.  See  Chadda. 

TCIIADOBKTS  or  TCIIADOBKTZ,  cha-do-bgts',  a" river  of 
Siberia,  rises  in  the  government  of  Yeni.seisk,  not  far  from 
the  N.W.  frontiers  of  Irkootsk.  It  flows  verj'  circuitously, 
describing  almost  a semicircle,  and,  after  a course  of  about 
200  miles,  joins  the  Verkhnee  Toongoo.'-ka  about  60  miles 
above  Bogootchansk.  (Bogutschan.sk.) 

TCHAIIAN,  Chilian',  called  also  TCIIAIIAN-SOUBAR- 
KAN-KIIOTON,  a town  of  Mongolia,  about  200  miles  N.N.E. 
of  I’eking.  Lat.  41°  55'  N.,  Ion.  119°  5'  E.  It  has  a sum- 
mer palace  of  the  Chinese  emperor. 

TCIIALATDERE,  cha-iat-d.VrA,  or  SALATDERE,  sl'ldt- 
dA-ra/,  (anc.  Grani'cus.)  a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  rises  on 
the  E.  side  of  Mount  Ida,  flows  N.N.E.,  and  falls  in  the  Sea 
of  .Marmora  after  a course  of  about  45  miles. 

TCIIALBAK,  chArbdk/,  or  TCIIELBASIE,  chM'bd'see,  a 
river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  W.  of  the  government  of  Cau- 
casus. enters  the  country  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea, 
flows  W.,  expanding  into  several  lakes,  and  falls  in  the  Sea 
of  Azof.  Total  course,  150  miles. 

TCIIAMOULARI,  a mountain  of  Asia.  See  Shumalari. 

TCHANG,  chdng,  a prefix  to  the  names  of  numerous 
cities  and  towns  of  China. 

TCIIANG-CIIA,  a town  of  China.  See  Cr.ang-Sha. 

TCIIAXG-LOO.  a town  of  Japan.  See  Fitats. 

TCIIANG-TCIIOO  or  TCIIANG-TCHOU,  chAng'  chocV,  a 
town  of  China,  province  of  Kiang-Soo,  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nanking. 

TCII.4.NG-TE,  chAng  tA,  a town  of  China,  province  of  IIoo- 
nan,  capital  of  a department,  situated  on  or  near  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  Lake  Tong-ting.  Lat.  29°  N.,  Ion.  112°  E. 

TCIIANI.  See  Tch.a.w. 

TClIA.\-KIAi\G,  a city  of  China.  See  Chino-kiang-foo. 

TCIIANTAR,  chAn'tAr',  or  SIIAN'TAR^,  an  island  in  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

TCH  ANY,  TCIIANI  or  CHANY,  chA'ne,  a lake  of  Siberia, 
governments  of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk,  near  lat.  55°  N.,  Ion.  78° 
E.  Length,  65  miles;  greatest  breadth,  40  miles. 

TCHAO-KHING,  a city  of  China.  See  Sh.ao-King. 

TCH  AO-N  AIM  AN-SOOM  E,  chA'o  nl'in  An/  soo/mA,  or  CIIAO- 
NAIIM  AN-SOU.ME,  called  also  DOLENNOR,  TOLON-NOORor 
DOLONFOOR,  a city  of  Mongolia,  in  the  Kartchin  territory, 
165  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Peking,  in  lat.  42°  25'  N.,  Ion.  116°  18' 
E.  It  is  a vast  extent,  con.sisting  of  a collection  of  houses 
without  any  regard  to  regularity ; the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked ; there  is  an  iudiiferent  footpath  on  each  side  for  pe- 
destrians, but  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden  must  force 
their  way  through  a black,  deep,  and  disgusting  mass  of  mud. 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  Boodhist  temples,  w'hich  are 
numerous.  The  inhabitants  are  renowned  throughout  Tar- 
tary and  the  most  remote  parts  of  Thibet  for  the  statues  in 
iron  and  brass  which  they  turn  out  from  their  foundries; 
and  all  countries  addicted  to  the  woivship  of  Boodha  are  fur- 
nished by  them  with  idols,  belbs.  and  the  different  vessels 
employed  in  their  idolatrous  ceremonies.  The  commerce  of 
the  place  is  also  extensive.  Russian  merchandise  is  brought 
to  it  from  Kiakhta.  The  Tartars  bring  numerous  herds  of 
oxen,  camels,  and  horses,  in  exchange  for  which  they  receive 
tobacco,  cloth,  and  tea.  Merchants  from  the  province  of 
Shan-see  are  extremely  numerous,  but  invariably  return  to 
their  own  country  after  improving  their  circumstances:  in- 
Geed,  it  is  remarked  that  the  Chinese,  in  this  commercial 
place,  always  end  by  making  a fortune,  and  the  Tartars  by 
.uining  themselves.  The  population,  though  not  easily 
estimated,  is  said  to  be  very  great. 

TCHAOOSSY,  TCHAOUSSY  or  TCITAUSSY,  chA-oos/see, 
written  also  CHAOUSSY  and  TCIIAOUZY,  a town  of  Rus- 
sia, government,  and  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Moheelev.  Pop. 
fX)00.  It  has  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  united  churches, 
a synagogue,  and  a Carmelite  convent,  A great  market  is 
held  here  annually. 

TCHARDAH.  chaR'dA,  a small  town  of  European  Turkey, 
Bulgaria.  50  miles  N.W.  of  Sophia. 

TCH  ARDAK.  char'dAk',  a small  town  of  Bulgaria,  27  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Hirschova. 

TCH.\RTORISK  orCZARTORYSK.  chaR-to-risk/,  a market- 
town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Volhynia,  on  the 
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Styr,  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lootsk,  (Lutzk,)  with  an  ancient 
castle  and  1600  inhabitants. 

1 TCHARYTCII,  chA-ritch/,  a river  of  Siberia,  rises  in  the 
I Altai  Mountains,  in  the  S.  of  the  government  of  Tomsk, 
! and  joins  the  Obi  near  Bijsk,  after  a very  rapid  and  winding 
course  of  about  220  miles. 

TCHATAL-BOORGAS  (BURGAS,)  chA'tAFbooR'gAs/.a  town 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee.  23  miles  S.W.  of  Viza. 

TCHATALCHA,  chA-tAl/chA.  a town  of  European  Turkey 
in  Room-Elee,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Constantinople.  ’ 

TCHATIR-DAGH.  a mountain  of  Rus.sia.  See  Crimea. 

TCHEBOKSARI,  chA-bok-sA/ree,  or  TCHEBOKSAR,  chA- 
bok-saR/,  a town  of  Russia,'  government,  and  75  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Kazan,  on  the  Yolga.  Pop.  5000.  It  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1699  apd  1733.  and  is  rebuilt  mostly  of  wood.  It 
has  a cathedral,  a monastery,  town-hall,  vast  salt  magazines, 
and  some  manufactures. 

TCIIE-FANG,  a town  of  China.  See  Chat-Fang. 

'TCIIE-KIANG.  See  Che-Kiang. 

TCIIELBASIE,  a river  of  Russia.  SeeTcHALBAK. 

'TCHELEBI-BAZAR,  ch^Feh-bee  bA-zar/,  a market-town  of 
Bosnia.  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bosna-Serai. 

TCHELl  ABINSK,  ch,A-le-A-binsk/,  a town  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, government  of  Orenboorg,  70  miles  N.N.W.  of  Troitsk. 
Pop.  3500.  It  is  enclosed  by  a stockade,  and  was  formerly 
an  important  military  post. 

TCH  EM,  chSm,  or  TCHEM-PIRA,  ch^m  pee'rA.  a river  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  rises  near  the  centre  of  Mantchooria, 
flows  N.N.E.,  then  W.,  and  joins  the  Amoor  after  a course 
of  about  100  mile.s. 

'TCHEMBAK,  ch§m-baR/,  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  66  miles  W.S.W.  of  I’enza.  Pop.  2700. 

'TCHEM-PIRA,  a river  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  See  Tchem. 

TCHENG-'l'E,  chSng'  tA/,  an  island  off  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  Corea,  45  miles  W.  of  the  island  of  'Tsoosima,  ('Tsus-sima.) 

TCHEOO,  TCHEOU.  chl-oo',  written  also  TCHOO,  CHOO 
or  TCHOU SiHd  CHOW,  a Chinese  w'ord,  signifying  properly 
a “town  of  the  second  class,”  but  very  frequently  joined 
with  FOO,  (a  “ city  of  the  first  class,”)  in  the  same  name  as 
Hang-chow-foo. 

TCHEPTSA  or  TSCHEP'TZA.  ch&pt/sA,  a river  of  Russia, 
government  of  Yiatka,  joins  the  river  Yiatka  near  the  city 
of  the  same  name,  after  a W.  course  of  250  miles. 

'TCHERCIIEMBA,  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Charshumba. 

'TCHERDYN,  chAii-din/,  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  162  miles  N.  of  Perm,  on  the  Kolva,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Vishera.  Pop.  3000. 

'I'CHEREMSHIM.  chA-rAm-shim/,  a river  of  Russia,  rises 
in  the  government  of  Orenboorg.  flows  N.W.  into  the  govern- 
ment of  Simbeersk,  and  joins  the  Volga,  after  a course  of 
about  130  miles. 

TCHEREPOVETZ.  See  Cherepovetz. 

'TCHERIKOV  or  TSCIIERlKOW,chAR-e-kov/,  written  also 
TCHIRIKOV,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  40  miles 
S.E.  of  Smolensk,  on  the  Sozh.  Here  Charles  XII.  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  Russians  in  1708. 

TCHERKASI.  chAR-kA'see,  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  95  miles  S.E.  of  Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper.  Pop.  6000. 

TCHERKASK  or  TSCIIERKASK,  Staroi,  stA-roF  ch?R'. 
kAsk/,  (i.e.  Old  'Tcherkask,)  a town  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Don  Cossack  country,  N.  of  the 
Don,  near  its  mouth,  and  on  an  island  formed  between  it 
and  the  Aksai,  45  miles  E.N.E.  of  Azof.  Pop.  15,000.  It  has 
a church  founded  by  Peter  the  Great.  Its  'I’artar  church, 
old  chancery,  academy,  town-hall,  pri.sons.  &c.  are  con- 
structed of  timber.  'The  stationary  population  are  mostly 
of  Greek  descent,  but  its  streets  present  a curious  inter- 
mixture of  nations.  It  maintains  an  active  export  trade  in 
fish,  iron,  caviar,  and  wine  rai.sed  in  its  vicinity. 

TCHERKASK  or  TSCHERKASK,  Nowo  or  Novo.  See 
Novo  'Tcherkask. 

'TCHERKESSIA,  a country  of  Asia.  See  Circassia. 

TCHERKIN,  ch^R'kin/,  a town  of  Abyssinia,  state,  .and 
40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Gondar.  It  has  large  markets  for  cattle. 

TCHERN,  ch^Rn,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  61 
miles  S.S.W.  of 'Toola.  Pop.  2'200.  It  was  formerly  fortified. 

TCHERNAYA  or  CHERNAYA,  chAa-ni'A,  a small  stream 
of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  flowing  N.W.  into  the  head  of  the 
principal  bay  on  which  Sevastopol  is  situated. 

'TCIIERNETZ,  ch^R-nets/,  a town  of  Wallachia,  on  the 
Danube,  nearly  opposite  Gladova.  Here  was  anciently  the 
Roman  station  Tenmsif)  and  near  it  are  the  remains  of 
Trajan’s  bridge. 

'TCHERNIANKA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Novo  Ev.anovka. 

'rCIIERNlGOV,  TCHiniNlGOF,  TSCHERNIGOW,  or 
CZERNIGOW,  chAR-ne-gov/,  a government  of  Rus.sia.  in  the 
S.,  between  lat.  50°  20'  and  53°  10'  N.,  and  Ion.  .30°  20'  and 
34°  40'  E.,  having  W.  the  Dnieper,  separating  it  from  the 
governments  of  Minsk  and  Kiev.  (Russian  Poland,)  and  on 
other  sides  the  governments  of  Moheelev,  Orlov,  Koorsk.  and 
Poltava.  Area,  21,396  .square  mile.s.  Pop.  in  1851, 1.374,746. 
The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  well  watered.  The  .soil  i« 
fertile,  and  the  climate  dry,  healthy,  and  comparatively 
mild.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Desna,  with  its  affluents, 
the  Ipoot,  Seim,  Snov,  and  Oster,  all  of  which  have  a W.  or 
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S.W.  direction.  The  chief  crop.s  are  rye,  barley,  and  oats, 
with  large  quantities  of  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  hops.  Cat- 
tle, horses,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  numerously  reared.  Distil- 
ling and  weaving  are  somewhat  important.  The  principal 
exports  are  cattle,  tallow,  corn,  hides,  spirits,  honey,  wax, 
potash,  and  hemp-seed.  The  government  is  divided  into 
15  circles.  The  principal  towns  are  Tchernigov,  Xezheeu, 
Glookhov,  Starodoob,  .Mgleeii,  and  Novgorod-Severskoie. 

TCHERNIGOV,  TSCIIERNIGOW,  TCIIERNIGOP  or 
CZERNIGOW,  a town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  above  go- 
vernment, is  situated  on  the  Desna,  80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kiev. 
Lat.  61°  27'  N.,  Ion.  31°  18'  E.  Pop.  7500.  It  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a cathedral,  built  in  1024.  a strcng 
citadel,  an  episcopal  palace,  several  monasteries,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  a college.  It  is  the  seat  of  military  and  civil 
governors.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  it  was  taken  and 
almost  razed  by  the  Tartars,  in  1239.  The  Poles  captuied 
it  in  1617. 

TCIIERNOVITZ,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Czernowitz. 

TCHERNOYAKSK,  ch^R-no-yaRsk',  or  TCIIERNOJAR, 
ch^R-no-yaR',  a fortified  town  of  Russia,  government,  and 
150  miles  N.N.W.  of  Astrakhan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Volga.  Pop.  3500. 

TOIIERSIIENBEK,  Asia  Minor.  See  Charshumba. 

TCllERVLENSKAIA.  ch^R-vl^n-skPi,  a fortified  town  of 
Russia,  government  of  Caucasus,  on  the  Terek,  70  miles  E. 
of  Mozdok. 

TCIIESKAYA  or  TCHESK.ilA,  ches-kPd,  a gulf  in  the  N. 
of  Russia,  government  of  Archangel. 

TCUESME.  ch6s^m;l,  TCllISME,  chistm^h,  written  also 
TCIIESIIMEII,  (anc.  Oitifsns,)  a maritime  village  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  Anatolia,  opposite  the  island  of  Scio,  40  miles 
W.S.VV.  of  Smyrna.  Pop.  6000  or  7000.  It  has  a large  citadel, 
the  residence  of  a Turkish  governor,  and  near  it  are  sulphur 
and  saline  springs.  In  its  bay  the  Roman  fleet  defeated 
that  of  Antiochus,  and  in  1770  the  Russians  burnt  the  navy 
of  the  Turks.  Seven  miles  N.E.  are  the  ruins  of  Gri/threa. 

TCIIETCIIEN,  chi-ch^nt,  an  island  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
off  its  \V.  coast,  near  Cape  Agrakhan. 

TCIIETCIIENTSI  or  TCIIETCIIENTZI  (chil-ch^'nttsee) 
COUNTRY,  The,  forms  the  E.  part  of  Circassia,  mostly  be- 
tween lat.  42°  30'  and  43°  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  44°  30'  and  46°  30' 
E.,  having  N.  the  river  'i'erek,  separating  it  from  the  Russian 
government  of  Caucasus,  E.  Daghestan,  W.  Kabardah,  and 
S.  the  Caucasus  chain,  dividing  it  from  Georgia.  Cattle- 
rearing  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  'The  popu- 
lation is  mostly  Mohammedan,  and  living  under  numerous 
chiefs,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  the  hereditary  Aslan  Rey. 
The  towjis  are  small,  and  mostly  seated  oti  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  all  of  which  are  affluents  of  the  Terek. 

TCIIE'ICIIERSK,  chi-ch^Rsk',  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government,  and  75  miles  S.S.E.  of  Moheelev.  Pop.  .3500. 

TCIIE-TCIIING,  chi'chingt,  several  towns  of  China,  pro- 
vinces of  llo-nan,  Kiang-See,  and  Pe-chee-lee. 

'i’CIIIARAK  or  SZIABAK.  See  'I'ch.ablak. 

TCH  [FOOD  (or  'i'CIIlFOUD)  KALE,  chee-food'  ki-ki,  a 
walled  town  of  the  Crimea,  2 miles  from  Bakhtchissarai,  on 
a limestone  height,  inhabited  by  a remarkable  tribe  of 
Karaite  Jews. 

'rCHlFTLlK,  chift-leek'.  a town  of  'Turkish  Armenia,  pa- 
shalic,  and  85  miles  N.VV.  of  Erzroom.  Stone  cannon  balls 
are  hewn  in  an  adjacent  quarry. 

TCHIGRIN,  che-grin',  written  also  TCIITGR  and  TCIIT- 
GUIRIN,  a town  of  Ru.s.sia.  government  of  Kiev,  on  the  'Tias- 
min,  21  miles  W.  of  Krilov.  Pop.  3400.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper. 

TCH  1 KIRI,  a river  of  .Mantehooria.  See  Chikiri. 

TCHIKOTAN,  chee-ko-tin',  or  SPANBERG,  spinffl^RG, 
the  southernmost  of  the  Koorile  Isles.  Lat.  (centre)  43°  53' 
N.,  Ion.  146°  4-3' 30"  E.  It  is  6 miles  long,  by  as  many  broad. 

T(JUIN,  chin,  and  TCHING,  ching,  for  names  of  Chinese 
cities  with  these  prefixes,  not  under-mentioned,  see  Chin 
and  Ching. 

TCllING-AN,  ching  dn,  a remarkable  cape  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Siberia,  in  Behring’s  Sea,  about  lat.  61°  40'  N.,  Ion. 
173°  40'  W.  It  rises  almost  vertically  from  the  sea,  to  a 
great  height,  and  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  a red  band  in- 
tersecting it  from  its  summit  to  its  base. 

TCIIING-KIANG,  ching'ke-Sngt,  a town  of  China,  province 
of  Kiang  Soo,  capital  of  a department,  on  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiing,  40  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Nanking. 

'TCHING-'TING,  cliing'tingt,  a town  of  China,  province  of 
Pe-chee-lee,  capital  of  a department,  150  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Peking. 

'TCH  I NG-TOU-FOO,  a city  of  China.  See  Ching-too-foo. 

TCHIN-NGAN,  chin  n’gint,  a city  of  China,  province  of 
(Juang-See.  capital  of  a dejiartment.  near  the  'i'onquln  fron- 
tier. Lilt.  23°  20'  N.,  Ion.  106°  12'  E. 

TCHIN-SAN,  chin'slintjtwo  small  islands  of  China,  in  the 
Chuaan  group,  S.E.  of  Chusan,  about  lat.  30°  29'  N.,  Ion. 
122°  56'  E. 

TCHIN-TCHOO  or  TCIIIN-TCIIOU,  chin'choot,  a city  of 
China,  province  of  Ilo-nan,  capital  of  a department,  80  miles 
S S.E,  of  Kai-fong, 

TCUIN-TCUOO  or  TCHIN-TCIIOU.  a city  of  China,  pro- 
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vince  of  Iloo-nan.  capital  of  a department,  on  the  Yuen-kiang 
100  miles  W'.S.W.  of  the  Great  f-ake  'Tong-ting-hoo 

TCIIIX'-'TCIIOU,  a river  of  India.  See  Gaddada. 

TCHIN-TOO  or  TCHING-TOU.  See  Ching-too-foo. 

TCIIIN-YUEN.  chin'  yoo-^n',  a city  of  China,  province  ol 
Koei-choo.  capital  of  a department.  Lat.  27°  1'  12°  N.,  L n. 
108°  10'  E. 

'TCIIIN-YDNG.  chin' ytingt,  a city  of  China,  province  *./ 
Koei-choo.  capital  of  a department.  Lat.  27°20'N.,  Ion.  105°  E 

TCHIN-YUNG.  a city  of  China,  province  ofQuang-See,  33 
miles  E of  Tchin-ngan. 

'TCHU’KOVATZ,  chee'pro-v3tst,  a town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Bulgaria,  sanjak,  and  56  miles  N.W.  of  Sophia.  Its 
Greek  bishop  has  the  rank  of  primate  of  Bulgaria. 

TCHIR,  cheer,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  government  of  the  Don  Cossack.s,  flows  S.E.,  and  join* 
the  Don.  Length,  150  miles. 

TCHIRIKOV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Tcherikov. 

TCHIRIKOV,  TCHIRIKOFF  or  TSCIIIRIKOW,  che-re- 
kov’L  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  W.  of  the  peninsula  of 
Aliaska.  Lat.  (N.E.  point)  55°  56'  N.,  Ion.  155°  W.  It  is 
about  30  miles  in  circuit. 

'TCIIIRKIS,  chir'kislR.  or  CIIERKESII.  ch§r-kgsb',  a small 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  sanjak.  60  miles  E.  of  Boli. 

'TCHIRMEN,  ch66r-m§nt  or  chir'mSnL  a town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  capital  of  sanjak,  20  miles 
N.W.  of  Adrianople.  Pop.  2000. 

'TCllISME,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Tchesme. 

'TCIIIS'TOPOL,  chis-totpol,  a town  of  Ru.ssia,  government, 
and  65  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kazan,  on  the  Kama.  Pop.  6800. 

TCHI-3'CIIEOU-FOU,  a city  of  China.  See  Chee-choo. 

'TCHITINSK,  chee'tinsk',  a fortified  town  of  Siberia,  go- 
vernment of  Irkootsk,  on  the  Ingoda,  125  miles  W.  of  Nert- 
chinsk. 

'TCIIOL,  chol.  or  TCIIOEA.  choHd.  a river  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  descends  from  the  E.  slope  of  the  Ilingan  Moun- 
tains, in  the  S.W.  of  Mantehooria.  and  after  a cour.se  of  about 
160  miles  joins  the  Nonni,  an  affluent  of  the  Soongaree. 

TCIIONG-KIANG,  chong'  ke-angL  a town  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Se-chuen.  50  miles  N.E.  of  Ching-too-foo. 

'TCIIONG-KING,  chong'  kingt,  a city  of  China,  province  of 
Se-chuen,  capital  of  a department,  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 
Lat.  29°  45'  N.,  Ion.  106°  30'  E.  It  has  sugar  refineries,  and 
a large  trade  in  fish. 

TCITOO.  See  Tcheoo. 

TCIIOOGOOEV  or  'TCIIOUGOUEV,  choo-goo-Jv',  written 
also  'TCIIUGUJEV,  a fortified  town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kharkov,  on  the  Severnoi-Donets. 
Pop.  9000.  It  has  a garri.son  of  lancer.s. 

'TCIIOOI,  'TCHOUI,  'TCHUI  or  CHUI,  choo/ee,  a river  of 
Central  Asia,  issues  from  a small  lake  near  the  IV.  frontiers 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  about  lat,  42°  30'  N.,  Ion.  77°  E., 
flows  circuitously  M’.N.M'.  through  the  country  of  Kirgheez 
and  Independent  'Taidary.  and,  after  a course  of  from  600  to 
TOO  miles,  eniptii\s  itself  into  Lake  Kaban  Koolak,  in  lat. 
45°  2(y  N.,  Ion.  67°  30'  E,  It  receives  several  large  affluents. 
In  spring  its  current  is  very  impetuous,  and  in  the  end  of 
autumn  broad  and  saltish  lakes  are  formed  in  the  vicinity 
by  the  heavy  rains. 

'TCIIOOKIILQMA,  choo-Klotml  written  also  TCHOU 
KHLOMA,  TCHUGLOMA.  and  'TCIIUCIILOMA,  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  83  miles  .N.E.  of  Kostroma.  I’op.  1800. 

TCIIOOKTCIIEES.  TCIIOUKTCIIIS,  'TCIIUKTCIIIS  or 
T.SCIIUKTSCIIIS,  chook'cheez',  a people  inhabiting  a 
country  in  East  Siberia,  between  lat.  60°  and  70°  N.,  and 
Ion.  160°  and  190°  E.,  having  S.W.  and  M'.  the  provinces  of 
Kamtchatka,  Okhotsk,  and  Yakootsk,  N.  the  Arctic  Ocean,  E. 
Behring  Strait  separating  it  from  Russian  America,  and  S. 
the  Gulf  of  Anadeer  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  'This  region  is 
traversed  W.  to  E.  by  the  Anadeer  River,  but  it  has  been 
very  little  explored.  The  Tchooktehees  live  chiefly  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  and  profess  a rude  idolatry. 

TCIIOOLl  .M,  'TCHOULIM  or  TSCIIULI M,  choo-limL  a river 
of  Siberia,  governments  of  Yeniseisk  and  Tomsk,  joins  the  Obi 
100  miles  N.W'.  of 'Tomsk,  after  a N.W’.  course  of  500  miles. 

'TCHOOROOM.  choo'room',  written  also  'TCHORUM.  CHO- 
RUM, and  CIIURU.M,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  See- 
vas,  28  miles  S.W’.  of  Osinanjik.  Pop.  about  7600.  mostly 
Mohammedans.  It  has  a castle.  16  mo.sques,  manufactures 
of  earthenwares  and  leather,  and  a large  trade  in  wheat. 

TCHOOSOVSKOl,  TCHOUSOVSKOI.  'TCHUSSOVSKOI  or 
'TSCHUSOWSKOI,  choo-sov-skoP,  Nizhnee  and  Verkiinee. 
two  contiguous  market-towns  of  Russia,  government,  ano 
40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Perm.  United  pop.  5700,  partly  employed 
in  salt-works. 

'TCHOOSSOVA,  TCIIOUSSOVA,  choos-so'va,  or  TCIIYSG 
VAIA,  chi.s-o-vPi.  a river  of  Russia,  government  of  Perm, 
ri.ses  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  flows  W’..  and,  after  a course  of 
251)  miles,  joins  the  Kama  11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Perm. 

'TCHOG-'TCHEOO  or  'TCIIOU-TCHEGU,  choo  chA'oo',  writ- 
ten also  CllU  CHOW',  choo-chow.  a city  of  China,  province 
of  Che-kiang.  130  miles  S.  of  Hang  chow-foo. 

'TCIIOO-'TCIIOO  or  TCIIU-'TCIIOU,  choo' choo’,  a City  of 
China,  province  Che-kiang.  capital  of  a department.  130  miles 
S.  of  Hang-chow-foo,  on  the  'Toon,  80  miles  from  the  coast. 
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TCHOO  YUNG  or  VCIIOU-YUNG,  choo  yfing,  a city  of 
China.  })rovinre,  and  75  mileiS  W.  of  Yun-naii.  It  i.s  capital 
of  a department. 

TCllORGOON,  CIIORGOON,  TCHORGOUN  or  TCIIOR- 
GUN,  ••bor-goon^  a locality  of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  on  the 
Tcbernaya,  E.  of  Sevastopol.  Here,  May.  1856,  the  French 
established  a camp. 

TCIIOKLOO,  TCIIORLOU  or  TCHORLU,  chorHoo,  a town 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  on  the  River  I’chorloo, 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Kodosto.  Pop.  4000. 

TCHGRUK,  cho'rhk',  written  also  TCIIORAK,  JORUK, 
JOKAK,  and  BATOOMI,  (anc.  Acamjo«A'.^)  a river  of  Turkish 
Ai  aieuia.  flows  N.E.  and  N.  through  a part  of  the  pashalic 
of  Erzroom,  and  enters  the  Black  Sea  between  Goonieh  and 
Batoom.  Length.  200  miles. 

TCllUUDSKOE  or  TSCIIUDSKOE.  See  Peipus. 

TtMlOUGOUEV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Tchoogooev. 

TCnOUI,  a river  of  Asia.  See  Tchooi. 

TCIIOUKIiLOMA.  See  Tchookhloma. 

TCIIOUKTCIIIS,  a people  of  A.sia.  See  Tchooktchees. 

TCIIOUSOVSKUI,  Russia.  See  Tchoosovskoi. 

TCIIOUSSOVA.  a river  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Tcho  jssova, 

TCIIOU-YUNG,  a city  of  China.  See  Tchoo-Yung. 

TCIIOW  or  TSCIlOU,  chow,  a populous  walled  town  of 
West  Africa,  in  Yarriba,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Katuuga.  Lat. 
90  15'  N.,  Ion.  50  50'  E. 

'TCIPTCIIELINSKOE  or  CirrCIIELINSKOE,chAleen/- 
sko-a.  a lake  of  Russia,  government  of  Riazan,  near  the  Oka, 
to  which  its  waters  flow  by  two  small  rivers. 

TCllUI.  a river  of  Central  Asia.  See  Tchooi, 

'rCIIUKTCIIIS,  a people  of  Asia.  See  Tchooktchee.s. 

TCIlUMiA,  a post-village  of  Holmes  co.,  Mississippi,  on  the 
Yazoo  River,  70  miles  N.  of  Jackson. 

'TCIIULI.M,  a river  of  .'Liberia.  See  Tchoolim. 

TCIIUSAN,  an  island  of  China.  See  Chusan. 

TCIKJSSOVSKOI,  Russia.  See  Tchoosovskoi. 

'I'CHU-TCIIOU,  a city  of  China.  See  Tcuoo-'Tchoo. 

TCHYSOVAIA.  See  Tchoossova. 

TE.  tA,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Shan-toong,  on  the  Im- 
perial Canal,  & miles  N.W.  of  Tsee-nan. 

TEACIPEY’S.  a village  of  Duplin  co.  North  Carolina,  on  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railioad,.'18  miles  from  Wilmington. 

'TEAUBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

'TEALGNG.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar,  4 miles  E. 
of  Auchterhouse,  on  the  Dundee  and  Newtyle  Railway. 

'TEAN,  teen.  Up'per  and  Neth'er,  two  hamletsof  England, 
CO.  of  Stafford,  parish  of  Chichley,  on  the  Tean.  Population 
'ihietly  employed  in  bleach- works  and  a manufactory  of  tape. 

TE-AN,  ta'Ant,  a city  of  China,  province  of  lloo-pe,  capital 
of  a department.  50  miles  N.W.  of  Ilan-yang. 

TiOA.NA,  tA-A'nA,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Basilicata,  18  miles  W.S.W.  of 'Tursi.  Pop.  1600. 

TEANO,  tA-Ahio,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  'Terra  di 
Lavoro.  13  miles  N.W.  of  Capua.  Pop.  7800.  It  has  a cathe- 
dral and  two  collegiate  churches,  a diocesan  seminary,  and  a 
trade  in  corn  and  oil. 

'TEAPY.  an  island  in  the  Pacific.  See  Easter  Isl.vnd. 

'TEARQUE,  ti-ar'kA,  a village  in  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  about  70  miles  S.  of  Santa  Fe. 

'TEA BY  or  'TEllREE,  teetree(?)  a town  of  India,  in  Bun- 
delcund.  54  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chat  ter  poor. 

'TEA'TE.  See  Chieti. 

'TEAZE'S  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Kanawha  co.,  Virginia. 

'TEB.ALEH,  tA-bA'l^h,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  about 
170  miles  S.E.  of  Mecca. 

'TEBAR,  tA-baRt,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province, 
and  42  miles  S.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  1432. 

TEBAS  Y-TENARUBIA,  tA'iids  ee  tA-nA-roo'be-A,  a town 
of  Spain,  province,  and  38  miles  N.W'.  of  Malaga.  Pop.  3316. 

'TEBESSA.  tA  bAstsA.  (anc.  Thevesta?)  a town  of  Algeria, 
about  75  miles  S.E.  of  Constantine,  with  extensive  Roman 
remains.  It  is  entered  by  two  gates,  one  of  them  of  Roman 
construction,  in  the  form  of  a triumphal  arch.  Pop.  from 
12.000  to  15.000. 

TEBTQUARY  or  TEBTCUARI,  tA-Ba-kwA-reof.  written  also 
TtBlQUARI,  a river  in  the  S.  of  Paraguay,  falls  into  the 
Paraguay  above  Sfeembucu. 

TEMfO.  a post-office  of  Henry  co..  Missouri. 

TEBO  CREEK,  Missouri,  enters  Osage  River  in  Benton  co. 

TEBRl  Z,  a city  of  Persia.  See  Tabreez. 

TECALI,  tA-kA-lee'(?)  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, state,  and  15  miles  S.E.  of  La  Puebla. 

TECH,  tAsh,  a river  in  France,  descends  from  the  N.  slope 
of  the  Pyrenees,  department  of  Pyrenee.s-Orientales,  flows 
E.N.E..  and  near  Ceret  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  'Total 
cour.se.  45  miles. 

'TECIIE,  tS.sh,  a bayou  of  Loui.sinna.  commences  in  St. 
Itandry  i)arish.  a few  miles  from  Opelousas,  and  after  flowing 
S.E.  in  a very  tortuous  course  of  about  200  miles,  unites  with 
Atchatalaja  Bayou  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Lake  Cheti- 
maches.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  St.  Martinsville 
and  Franklin.  It  is  bordered  by  fertile  prairies  and  plains, 
in  which  cotton  and  sugar  flourish.  During  high  water, 
steamboats  ascend  this  bayou  for  a distance  of  near  200 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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TECKENDORF,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Teke. 

TECKliENBURG,  tAk%len-buuRG',  a town  of  Pjussian 
Westphalia.  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Munster.  Pop  1250. 

TECOLO'TA,  a post-office  of  San  Miguel  co..  New  Mexico. 

'rECUM'SEli,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lenawee  co., 
Michigan,  on  Rai.sin  River,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Adrian.  It  has 
an  excellent  water-power,  on  which  a number  of  mills  have 
been  erected.  The  village  contains  1 bank,  5 churches,! 
newspaper  office,  a union  school,  2 steam  foundries  with 
macliine-shops,  and  1 woollen  factory.  It  is  connected  with 
the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  by  the  Jackson  Branch. 
Pop.  in  1860, 1640;  of  the  village,  in  1865.  about  1800. 

'TECUM'SEH,  Shawnee  co..  Kansas.  See  Appenoix. 

TEDAV'NET  or  TEDONAGII,  te-don'aa,  a parish  of  Ire- 
land, in  Ulster. 

'TED'BOURNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

TED^DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Middlesex. 

TEDESCO.  See  Germany. 

TEDL.4,  t^d'lA,  or  'TEFSA,  tAP.sA,  a province  of  Morocco, 
immediately  W.  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  watered  by  affluents 
of  the  river  Ten  sift.  Chief  town,  Tefsa. 

'TEDNEST,  tM'nA.sP,  a town  in  the  dominions,  and  73 
miles  W.  of  Morocco,  capital  of  a province,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  'Tensift.  Estimated  pop.  4000,  of  whom  1800  are  Jews. 

'i'ED'IlOW.  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio. 

TEDSI,  tM'see,  a town  of  Morocco,  province  of  Soos,  25 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Terodant.  Pop.  14,000.  Its  vicinity  is 
highly  productive. 

TElVS'i’ONE  DEL'AMERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hereford. 

TEDSTONE  WAFER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford 

TEDZEN,  tAd-zgn/,  or  TEJEND,  tA'jSnd'.  (anc.  Ofehusf)  a 
river  rising  in  the  Persian  province  of  Khorassan,  N.E.  of 
Meshed,  flows  through  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  province,  .and 
is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert  after  a course  of  250  miles. 

TEE,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1220. 

TEEM'BOO'  or  'TIM BO,  teeuPbo',  a town  of  West  Africa, 
Senegambia,  capital  of  the  state  of  Foota  Jallon,  in  lat.  10° 
30'  N..  Ion.  10°  30'  W.  It  has  a mosque  and  several  forts. 

'TEEN-TSIN  or  TIN-'TSIN,  teent'seeiP.  a town  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  l*e-chee-lee,  on  the  Pei-ho,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Grand  Canal.  70  miles  S.E.  of  Peking.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  extensive  trade,  and  a great  depot  for  salt. 

TEERA.  teeh-A,  a town  and  fort  of  West  Ilindostan,  in 
Cutch.  52  miles  AV.  of  Bhoqj. 

'TEERA  or  'TEEREE,  teefi  ee.  a petty  town  of  Afghanistan, 
capital  of  a chiefship.  S.  of  Peshawer. 

'TEEREE,  teefi-ee',  a town  of  Beloochistan,  province  of 
Saravan,  70  miles  N.N.E.  »f  Kelat.  on  the  route  to  Shawl. 

'TEES,  teez.  a river  of  England,  between  the  cos.  of  Durham 
and  York,  after  an  E.  course  of  90  miles  joins  the  North  Sea 
by  an  estuary  nearly  3 miles  across.  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Stock- 
ton.  At  its  mouth  is  a bar  with  from  10  to  12  feet  water  at 
low.  and  from  26  to  28  feet  at  high-tide;  the  river  is  tidal 
to  Yarm,  and  navigable  to  Stockton  for  vessels  of  60  tons 
burden.  In  it  is  a salmon  fi.shery. 

'TEESTA.  a river  of  Ilindostan.  See  Attbi 

'TEEZ  or  'TIZ,  teez,  a town  or  village  of  Beloochistan,  pro- 
vince of  Mekran.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Charbar,  130 
miles  S.W.  of  Kedje. 

'i’EFELN  EH.  a town  of  Morocco.  See  Tafelneh. 

'TEFFE,  t&PtA.  a river  of  Brazil,  after  a N.E.  course  of  500 
miles  joins  the  Amazon  in  lat.  3°  40'  S..  Ion.  64°  45'  AY, 

'TEFtFON'T  EA’IAS,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  AA'ilts. 

TEF'FONT  M.AGNA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVilts. 

TEFLIS,  a city  of  Georgia.  See  'ITfus. 

TEFSA,  t&fsA.  or  'T EF'Z.\,  tAUzA,  a town  of  Morocco,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  'Tedla.  Lat.  32°  30'  N.,  Ion.  5°  45'  AY, 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  small  town  of  Efza. 
United  pop.  about  10,500,  partly  employed  in  manufactures 
of  woollen  mantles. 

TEFSA,  a province  of  Blorocco.  See  Tedla. 

TEGALrSABI,  ta'gAP  .sA'roe,  a town  of  Java,  province  of 
Madioen,  with  a school  for  ecclesiastics,  where  about  3000 
youths  are  educated. 

TEGIORA,  tA-iiafiA,  a village  in  New  Mexico,  near  the  S 
extremity  of  the  Sandia  Mountains:  50  miles  S.  of  Santa  Fe 

TEGERHY,  t&g'er-hee',  a town  of  Central  .Africa,  in  F’ezzan, 
on  the  main  route  to  Soodan.  120  miles  S.E.  of  Moorzook. 
It  is  enclosed  by  a wall,  and  has  a citadel. 

TEGEKNSEE,  t.Vghern-s.-i',  a village  and  lake  of  Uppei 
Bavaria.  31  miles  S,  of  Alunich.  Ijength  of  lake.  4 miles. 

'TEGLIO.  tAPyo,  or  TELLIO.  tM'le-o.  written  also  'TOG  LIQ. 
tdl'yo,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  and  E.  of  Son- 
rhio,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda.  Pop.  5475. 

'TEGUCIGALPA,  tA-goo-.se-gAl'pA.  a town  of  Central  Ame- 
rica. state  of  Honduras,  capital  of  a department,  on  a tubl<v 
land,  40  miles  S.AV.  of  Comayagua.  Pop.  10,00-1.(?)  In  it* 
vicinity  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines. 

'TEGUES'TE,  ta-gh§s'tA,  a village  of  the  Canaries,  on  (he 
N.AA'.  of  the  island  of 'Teiieriffe.  Pop.  1162. 

TEGUISE,  tA-ghee's-A,  a town  of  the  Canary  Islands,  capi- 
tal of  the  island  of  Lanzarote.  near  its  centre,  ^op.  2736. 

TEGULE'T,  tAg-oo-lAP,  a town  of  Aby.ssinia,  in  Sloa.  ni 
which  it  was  formerly  the  capital,  18  miles  AY.  of  Ankobor. 
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TBHAI/LON  ot  TYHAL'LON,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Ulster,  CO.  of  Monaj^han. 

TKIIAMA,  td-hd/uid.  {i.e.  “Low  land,”)  a maritime  plain 

Arabia.  exteTiding  along  its  W.  coast  from  lias  Mohammed 
to  Jiddah.  a distance  of  550  miles. 

TKH.\MA,  tA-h^^md,  or  BATNA,  bAt'nd,  a maritime  plain 
of  Arabia,  in  Muscat  dominions,  bordering  on  the  Sea  of  Bab- 
el Mandeb,  and  from  20  to  40  miles  in  width. 

TEHA/M.A.,  a post-town  of  Colusi  co.,  California. 

TlillEIlAN,  t|h'her-An',  or  TKIIIIAN,  tAh-hiAn^,  written 
also  TEIIKAUN,  the  capital  city  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak- 
Ajemee,  70  miles  S.  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  and  210  miles  N.  of 
Ispahan.  Lat.  '6b^  42'  N.,  Ion.  51°  20'  50"  E.  Stationary  pop. 
estimated  at  10,000;  but  during  the  residenceof  thecourt  in 
winter,  it  is  60,000  and  upwards.  It  is  about  5 miles  in  circuit, 
and  enclosed  by  an  eai  then  wall  Hanked  with  towers,  a glacis, 
and  a dry  trench.  The  external  appearance  is  picturesque; 
its  mosques,  colleges,  and  caravanserais  are  in  good  repair; 
and  it  has  well-furnished  shops  and  bazaars,  with  some 
large  palaces  of  the  Persian  nobility;  but  its  dwellings  are 
mostly  built  of  earth  ; the  streets  are  mean  and  wretchedly 
paved;  and  in  summer  it  is  so  unhealthy  that  the  shah 
and  the  upper  classes  leave  it  to  encamp  on  the  plains  of 
Sultaneeyah,  about  150  miles  N.W.  The  ark  or  royal  citadel 
is  extensive,  and  comprises,  besides  the  royal  harem  and 
apartments,  a magnificent  grand  saloon,  the  public  offices, 
quarters  for  the  royal  guards,  numerous  baths,  and  gar- 
dens. On  a height  near  the  city  is  another  royal  palace 
with  fine  grounds.  Teheran  has  manufactures  of  carpets 
and  iron  goods;  its  vicinity  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  vil- 
lages. It  became  the  Persian  capital  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  On  its  S.  side,  and  about  25  miles  E.,  are 
extensive  ruins,  and  one  of  these  localities  marks  the  site 
of  the  ancient  lihaUjcz. 

TEllEROOT  or  'J’EIIRUT.  t^h-h’root/,  a town  of  Persia, 
province,  80  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kerman.  Its  vicinity  is  stated 
to  be  pioductive  of  corn,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fruits. 

TKIIOPEKE,  a post-office  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Alabama. 

TKIIK  AN  or  TEIIKAUN,  a city  of  llu.ssia.  S«e  Teher.^n. 

TLIIllEE,  a town  of  Ilindostan.  See  Teary, 

TEH  RUT,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Teheroot. 

TEIIUACAN,  tA-wA-kAu',  a town  of  the  .Mexican  Confede- 
ration. state,  and  65  miles  S.E.  of  La  Puebla.  Pop.  12.000. 

TEHUANTEPEC,  tA-wdn-tA-p§k^  a river-port  town  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  on  the  river  Tehuantepec,  150  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Oajaca.  Pop.  8000.(?)  who  export  indigo  and  salt, 
and  have  seme  fisheries  and  a coasting  tr.ade. 

TEHUANTEPEC,  a recently-organized  territory  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  occupying  the  isthmus  of  its  own 
name.  Pop.  in  1854,  82,395. 

TEHUANTEPEC,  Isthmus  of,  in  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  land  separating  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Pacific,  distance  across  about  130 
miles.  It  is  traversed  almost  throughout  by  the  river 
Coatzacoalco.  It  has  been  proposed  to  unite  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  at  this  point  by  a canal,  of  which  the 
river  and  some  lakes  would  form  a part.  But  a more  recent 
project  is  the  construction  of  a railway  to  connect  Minatitlan, 
on  the  Coatzacoalco,  12  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  La  Ventosa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec. 

TEHUANTEPEC,  GULP  OF.  See  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec. 

TEUFY  or  TIVY,  (brdh  pronounced  tPvee,)  a river  of 
North  Wales,  rises  in  Cardiganshire,  Hows  S.W.and  W.,  past 
Lampeter,  Newcastle-Emlyn,  and  Cardigan,  separating  that 
county  on  the  N.  from  Carmarthenshire  and  Pembrokeshire, 
and  enters  Cardigan  Bay  after  a course  of  about  70  miles. 

TEIGH,  tee.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

TEIGHSHINOD,  t^shin'od.  or  TAGHSIIEE'iNOD, a pari.sh 
of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Longford. 

TEIGN,  tain,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  rises  in 
Dartmoor,  flows  E.,  S..  and  again  E.,  between  the  Dart  and 
the  Exe,  and  enters  the  English  Channel  at  Teignmouth. 
Total  course,  45  miles.  It  flows  past  Chagford.  Chudleigh, 
and  Newton-Bushel,  to  which  last  its  estuary  is  navigable 
from  the  sea. 

TEIGNGRACE.  tin'grace,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Devon. 

TEIGNMOUTH.  tAu'muth,  a maritime  town  of  England, 
CO.  of  Devon,  on  both  sides  of  the  Teign,  at  its  mouth  in  the 
English  Channel,  12^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Exeter,  on  the  South 
Devon  Railway,  I’op.  in  1851, 5013.  'The  two  parts  of  the  town 
are  connected  by  a wooden  bridge  of  34  arches,  with  a swing, 
which  admits  vessels  of  400  tons  burden.  The  town  being 
a place  of  resort  for  sea-bathing,  has  greatly  improved  of 
late  years.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  modern  octan- 
gular church  of  West  'Teignmouth.  other  places  of  worship, 
% bathing  establishment,  library,  spacious  assembly-rooms, 
ajid  a small  theatre.  Here  is  a dock-yard,  at  which  sloops- 
of-war  have  been  built,  with  a quay,  from  which  granite  and 
pipe-clay  a--*  exported.  'The  chief  imports  are  coal  and 
culm,  '/’eignmouth  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  Shore  lamily. 

'I'EIGN'I'ON,  (taiu/ton,;  BISHOP’S,  a parish  of  England, 
cc.  of  Devon. 

TEIGNTUN,  DREW’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

TEIL,  Le,  leh  tAI,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Hie-- 
et-Vilaine,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Vitre.  Pop.  2394. 


TEILLEUL,  Le,  Ifh  tA'yuP  or  tail'yul'-  a narket-town  of 
France,  department  of  Manche,  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Mortalr 
I’op.  2604 

'i'EINI'I'Z.  tPnits.  a town  of  Bohemia,  27  miles  S.E.  of 
Beiaun,  on  the  railway  from  Prague  to  Olmutz.  Pop.  2403 

'i’EISSHOLZ,  tiss'holts,  or  'TISZOLCZ.  tees'solts',  a mai 
ket-town  of  Hungary,  co.,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Gdmdr.  P.3170 

'TEl'I'II,  teeth,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  is  formed 
by  two  heads  which  unite  near  Callander,  whence  it  has  a 
S.E.  course  of  about  15  miles  past  Doune,  and  joins  thi- 
Forth  2^  miles  N.W.  of  Stirling. 

'I'EJA.  a town  of  Morocco.  See  Teza. 

TEJEDA  or  'TEXED.-t,  ta-iiaffiA,  a sierra  of  Spain,  iu 
Andalusia,  separating  the  province  of  Granada  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Malaga:  it  abounds  with  mines. 

'TEJEDA,  a village  of  the  Canaries,  on  the  Grand  Canary, 

'TEJO.  a river  of  Spain.  See  'Taous. 

TEJUCO,  a city  of  Brazil.  See  Diamantina. 

TEJUTLA  or  TEXUTLA,  tA-Hoo'tlA,  a town  of  Central 
America,  state,  and  165  miles  N.W.  of  Guatemala. 

'TEKAX,  tA-kAH/(?)  a town  ofYucatan,  between  Valladolid 
and  Merida.  It  is  well  built. 

TEKE,  tA'kA,  or  TECKENDORF,  tSk'en-rtoRf',  a market- 
town  of  Austria,  in  'Transylvania,  co.,  and  60  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Klausenburg.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sajo,  (“Salt  River.”) 
Avith  a salt  lake,  from  which  much  salt  is  made.  Pop.  1611 

'TEKE  DERE,  tA'kA  dA'iA,  a river  of  European  'Turkey, 
joins  the  Erkene  on  the  right,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Adrianople; 
total  course,  about  70  miles. 

'TEKEER  (or  'TEKIR)  DAGH,  t^keer'  dAg,  a mountain 
range  of  European  'Turkey,  in  Room-Elee.  extending  from 
the  Maritza  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  at  Rodosto,  to  which  town 
it  gives  its  own  name  among  the  'Turks. 

'TEK  NAAF,  a navigable  river  of  Aracan.  See  Naaf. 

TEKON'SHA,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Calhoun 
CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  651. 

'TEKRl'T,  t.A-krit',  (anc.  Birtha.)  a poor  town  of  Asiatic 
'Turkey,  pashalic.  and  97  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bagdad,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  'Tigris.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  outside 
of  which  are  numerous  remains  of  the  ancknt  city. 

'TEKROVA,  lA-kro'vA,  or  FIO.NDA,  fee-on'dA,  (anc.  P5a- 
seUs.)  a maritime  village  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Adalia,  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Adalia, 
with  remains  of  the  ancient  city. 

'TELAV  or  'TELAW,  tA-lAv',  a fortified  town  of  Russian 
Transcaucasia.  35  miles  N.E.  of 'Tiflis.  Pop.  3000. 

TELCHA,  a town  of  Russian  Poland.  See  Telsh. 

'TELDE.  t^PdA,  a city  of  the  Canaries,  island  of  Grand  Ca 
nary,  E.  of  Las  Palmas,  in  a beautiful  plain  called  Vega 
Mayor,  about  2 miles  from  the  sea.  'The  streets  are  broad 
and  straight.  'There  are  throe  squares,  in  one  of  which 
are  the  town-house  and  prisons,  the  paiish  church,  an  ele- 
gant structure,  and  the  Alameda.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  plain  linens,  11  flour  mills,  and  an  hospital.  On 
the  sea-shore,  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  there  is  a mineral 
spring,  re.sorted  to  from  all  parts  of  the  island.  Grain  is 
exported  to  Las  Palmas  and  the  neighboring  islands,  and 
cochineal  to  Cadiz.  Marseilles,  and  London  , also  a con.sider- 
able  quantity  of  blue  paving  flags,  half  a yard  square,  to 
Cadiz  and  America.  Pop.  12.027. 

'TELEMBI,  tA-l§m-bee',  a river  of  Ecuador,  rises  in  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Andes,  flows  N.,  and  joins  the  Patia,  a little 
above  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific,  after  a cour.se  of  80  miles. 

'TELESE,  tA-lA'sA,  (anc.  Telefsia,)  a decayed  episcopal  town 
of  Naples,  province  of  'Terra  di  Lavoro,  14  miles  N.E.  of 
Caserta,  on  the  Calore. 

'TELETSKOl,  a lake  of  Siberia.  See  Altix 

'TEL'FAIR,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an  area 
of  about  600  sijuare  miles.  It  is  l)ounded  on  tlie  S.  and  S.W. 
by  theOcmulgee  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Little  Oc- 
mulgee  River,  and  Sugar  Creek.  'J'he  surface  is  level,  and 
covered  with  extensive  forests  of  pine.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
but  productive  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams.  It  was  laid 
out  in  1807,  and  named  in  honor  of  Edward  I'elfair,  Gover- 
nor of  Georgia  in  1786.  Capital,  .Tacksonville.  Pop  2713, 
of  whom  1877  were  free,  and  836  slaves. 

TELFS,  t^lfs,  a village  of  Tyrol,  circle  of  Imst,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Inn.  Pop.  2000. 

'TELG'TE,  tSlo'tfh,  a town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  7 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Miinster,  on  the  Em.s.  Pop.  2186. 

TELIGOOL,  TELIGOUL  or  TELIGUL,  tA-le-gooP,  a river 
of  Russia,  government  of  Kherson,  falls  into  a bay  of  its 
own  name  25  miles  N.E,  of  Odessa;  its  stream  is  coutinuous 
only  in  the  wet  season. 

'TELIORM.\N,  tA'le  o'mAn',  a river  of  Turkey,  in  European 
Wallachia,  rises  in  a mountain  .slope  80  miles  N.W.  ol  Bu- 
chare.st,  flows  circuitously  S.S.E.,  and,  after  a course  of  90 
miles,  joins  the  Vode  (Vede)  about  20  miles  above  its  mouth 
in  the  Danube. 

'TELISCOF,  t^l'is-kof',  or  TELKIF,  tSl-kif',  a town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic,  and  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mosul,  in 
a large  and  fertile  plain  celebrated  for  the  passage  of  Xeno.- 
phon  over  it  with  the  10,000  Greeks,  and  the  battle  of 
Arbela  fought  upon  it,  and  gained  by  Alexander  the  Great 
Pop,  about  4000. 
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n<:;-KT-BANYA,  tgl'kee' bin'yoh',  a village  of  Hungary, 
in  Hither  Theiss.  co.  of  Aba-uj-var.  14  miles  S.S.K.  of  Kas- 
chau.  with  chalybeate  baths.  Fop.  IISO.  Uich  gold  mines 
once  e.xisted  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  shafts  were  destroyed 
by  an  earthiiuake;  new  mines  ai’e  now  in  operation. 

TELL,  a township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1009. 

TELLFATll  CREEK,  Georgia.  See  Hurricane  Creek. 

TELLICHERY,  tSl-le-ch&rb'ee,  a fortified  seaport  town  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  district  of  Malabar,  43 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Calicut.  It  has  a good  harbor,  and  an  ac- 
tive e.xport  trade  in  spices,  sandal-wood.  &e. 

TELtLlCO,  a small  river  which  ri.ses  in  Cherokee  co.. 
North  Carolina,  and  tiowing  into  Tennes.see,  enters  the  Little 
Tennessee  River  on  the  N.  border  of  Monroe  county. 

TELLICO  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co,,  Tennessee, 

TELLIO,  a village  of  Italy.  See  Teglio. 

TELtLlSFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

TELMA,  t^Fmit,  a town  of  Siberia,  government,  and  N.M". 
of  Irkootsk,  with  considerable  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen, 
glass,  and  paper;  the  operatives  are  all  convicts.  Pop.  2000. 

TEL.MESSUS.  See  Makree. 

TELO/G.A  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Chattooga  co.,  Georgia. 

TELO  MARTIUS.  See  Toulon. 

TELS'COMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Sussex. 

TEL.SH  or  TELSEII,  t&lsh,  written  also  TELSCHA  or 
TELCHA,  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  government,  and  150 
miles  N.W.  of  Yilna.  Pop.  2000. 

TELTOW,  t^Ptov,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, 9 miles  E.  of  Potsdam.  Pop.  1380. 

TELTSCH,  tSltch,  a walled  town  of  Moravia,  17  miles 
S.S.iV.  of  Iglau.  Pop.  3406. 

TEMACHIN,  tA'mjt  cheen/,  or  EL-GUECER,  ^1-ga'sair',  a 
town  of  North  Africa,  in  the  Algerian  Sahara,  capital  of  an  in- 
dependent district  of  same  name,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Toog- 
goort;  lat.  33°  20'  N.;  Ion.  0°  50'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
loop-holed  wall,  and  a ditch  filled  with  water  in  the  winter, 
but  dry  in  summer. 

TEMASCALTEPEC.  t\-mas-k5l-tA-p5k',  a town  of  Mexico, 
shite,  and  68  miles  S.W.  of  Mexico,  in  a deep  valley.  It 
formerly  owed  its  pro.sperity  to  the  rich  mines  of  silver 
worked  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  5000. 

TEMBLEQUE,  tem-blAtkd,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
80  miles  S.E.  of 'Toledo.  Pop.  3720. 

'TEMBUC'i'OO,  a town  of  Africa.  See  'ITmbuctoo. 

'TEMBY,  tSnPbee,  the  most  S.  of  three  rivers  which  enter 
English  River,  in  Delagoa  Bay,  East  Africa,  and  whence  it 
has  been  navigated  upwards  for  46  miles. 

'i’EME,  t^m,  a river  of  South  Wales,  rises  5 miles  S.E.  of 
Newtown,  in  Montgomery,  flows  E.  between  the  cos.  of  Radnor 
and  Salop,  and  joins  the  Severn  near  Povvick.  3 miles  S.  of 
Worcester.  'Total  course,  60  miles.  Is  celebrated  for  trout 
and  graylings. 

'TEMERIN.  t.i'mA'rin^  a market-town  of  South  Hungary, 
CO.,  and  34  miles  E.  of  Bacs.  Pop.  6393. 

'TEM  ES  t^m'Ssh',  written  also  'T  EMESCH,  a river  of  South- 
East  Hungary,  in  the  Banat.  ri.ses  in  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, flows  N.M'.  and  S.,  and  joins  the  Danube  6 miles  E.  of 
Belgrade.  'Total  course,  180  miles.  'The  principal  affluents 
are  the  Bisztra,  Bogovitz,  and  Berzava.  It  gives  name  to  a 
county  of  which  'Temesvar  is  the  capital. 

'TE.MESVARor  TEMESM'AR,  t^m'^sh-vda/,  written  also 
TEMESCHW'AR,  a fortified  city  of  South  Hungary,  capital 
of  a county  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Alt-Bega  and  the  Bega 
Canal,  72  miles  N.N.E.  of  Belgrade.  Lat.  45°  42'  N.,  Ion.  21° 
20'  E.  Pop.  19.100,  comprising  Hungarians.  Germans.  Greeks, 
Wallachs,  and  Jews.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  entei-ed 
by  three  gates,  beyond  each  of  which  there  is  a suburb. 
The  houses  are  of  solid  construction,  the  streets  spacious, 
and  there  are  a number  of  regularly  formed  and  handsome 
squares.  'The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  is 
a handsome  Gothic  structure;  the  Greek  church,  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  synagogue,  palace  of  the  government,  town- 
house,  theatre,  two  convents,  Piari.st  college,  gymnasium, 
high  school,  normal  school,  arsenal,  and  civil  and  military 
hospitals,  'fhe  manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  oil,  paper, 
tobacco,  and  wire.  'There  are  also  several  silk-mills.  The 
transit  trade,  consisting  chiefly  of  corn,  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  is  much  facilitated  by  the  Bega  Canal,  which 
communicates  wiih  the  Danube.  'Temesvar  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  bishop,  the  residence  of  a Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  seat  of  a high  court,  with  jurisdiction  over  three  coun- 
ties of  the  Ba*iat.  According  to  D’Anville,  Temesvar  is  the 
ancient. jrAy6iscMS  to  which  the  poet  Ovid  was  banished.  In 
1582  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  'Turks,  iu  whose  pos- 
session it  remained  till  1718,  when  it  was  taken  from  them 
by  Prince  Eugene,  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  fortified  so 
strongly  as  to  be  now  one  of  the  principal  Austrian  for- 
tresses. In  1849  it  stood  a siege  of  107  days  by  the  insur- 
gents. and  was  relieved  by  Haynau,  but  not  before  nearly 
every  house  had  been  damaged  by  the  bombardment,  and 
fever  and  cholera  had  made  fearful  havoc  among  the 
gai’iison. 

'TEMISICAMTNG  L.AKE,  between  Canada  East  and  West. 
Lat.  47°  30'  N,.,  Ion.  80°  W.  Length.  80  miles;  breadth,  15 
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miles.  It  dischai-ges  its  surplus  water  into  the  Ottawa  River 
Tkmiscamino  House,  a station  of  the  Ilud.son  Bay  Company 
is  on  its  E.  .side. 

TEMISCOUA'TA.  tem'is-koo-d'tl  or  t§m'is-kw3Ra,  a beau- 
tiful lake  in  Canada  East,  130  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec.  22 
miles  long,  and  from  1 to  2^  miles  in  breadth,  and  sufl 
ciently  deep  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden. 

TE.MNIKOV  or  'TEMNIKOW,  t^m-ue  kov/.  a town  of  Hus 
sia.  government,  and  150  miles  N.N.E.  of  'Tambov,  on  the 
Moksha.  Pop.  3200. 

'TE.MOURTOU-NOR,  a lake  of  Chinese  Toorkistan.  See 
'Tooz-Gool. 

'TE.MPE,  t^m'p.'i,  a valley  of  European  'Turkey,  in  the  N.E. 
of  'Thessaly,  between  the  mountains  of  Olympus  on  the  N., 
and  Os.sa  on  the  S.  'The  beauties  of  its  scenery  are  much 
celebrated  by  ancient  writers. 

'TEMPELBURG,  t^m'pel  bOoRG',  a walled  town  of  Prus- 
sian Pomerania,  44  miles  S.  of  Cbslin.  Pop.  3400. 

'TEM'PERANCE,  a post-office  of  Amherst  co.,  Virginia. 

TEMPERANCE,  a post-village  of  'Telfair  co.,  Georgia, 
about  90  miles  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

'TEMPERANCE  HALL,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Ten- 
nes.see. 

'TEMPERANCE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Marion  district, 
South  Carolina. 

TEM/PERANCEVILLE,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Char- 
tier  township,  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  or  S. 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  Ij  miles  below  Pittsburg.  It  has 
a great  variety  of  manufactures,  including  glass,  iron,  edge- 
tools,  &c.,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  coal.  Pop.  in  I860, 
1600. 

'TEMPERANCEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Accomack  co., 
Virginia. 

'TE.MPERANCEVILLE,  a post-village.  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

TEM'PEKANCEVILLE,  a village  of  Canada  We.st,.co.  of 
Middlesex.  140  miles  S.W  of 'Toronto.  Pop.  about  80. 

'TEMPESCA,  t^m-p^s'kS,  a river  in  Turkey,  ri.ses  in  the 
N.  slope  of  Mount  Argentaro  or  Egrisoo-Tagh,  in  the  S.E 
of  Servia.  flows  circuitously  N.N.W.,  and,  after  a course  of 
60  miles,  joins  the  Morava  on  the  right,  6 miles  below  Perekop. 

'TEMG^E  VALE,  a village  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio,  2 miles  W. 
of  Portsmouth. 

'TEMPIO,  tSm'pe-o,  a town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  on  a 
mountain,  31  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  94C6. 

TEMPISQUE,  t6m-peesn<A,  a considerable  river  of  Central 
America,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state  of  Costa  Rica,  after  a S. 
course  enters  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  8 miles  N.  of  Nicoya. 

TEMG'LE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Comwall. 

'TEMPLE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Edinburgh. 

'TEM'PLE,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  3Jaiue,  about 
159  miles  N.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  726. 

'TEMPLE,  a post  township  of  Hillsborough  co..  New 
Hampshire.  33  miles  S.S.IV'.  from  Concord.  Pop.  501. 

'TE.MPLEBOY,  a maritime  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught. co.  of  Sligo. 

TEMPtLEBREAD'Y,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

TEM'PLEBRED'IN,  a paiish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  cos. 
of 'Tippeiary  and  Limerick. 

TEMPLECARNE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  cos.  of 
Fermanagh  and  Donegal. 

TEM'PLECOlPRAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Antrim.  4^  miles  N.E.  of  Carrickfergus.  'The  church  of 
'Templecorran,  now  ruined,  was  the  first  benefice  to  which 
Dean  Swift  was  appointed. 

'TEMPLECRONE,  t^m'pel-kron^,  a maritime  parish  of  Ire- 
land, in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal,  comprising  the  town  of 
D.unglo.  Pop.  in  1851,  9592. 

'TEM'PLEDERGl  Y.  a parish  of  Irel.and,  co.  of 'Tipperary. 

'TEM  PEEK  EL/LY  or  TEMPLE.!  EHAL/LY,  a parish  of  Ire- 
land, in  Munster,  co.  of  'Tipperary,  comprising  the  town  of 
Ballina 

TEM'PLEMAR'TIN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

TEMi'LE.MAR'TIN  or  S'T.  MARTIN,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Leinster,  co.  of  Kilkenny. 

TE.M'PLEMItCHAEL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  and  comprising 
the  town  of  Longford. 

'TEMPLEMICilAEL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Waterford. 

'TEMPLEMICHAEL,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of 'Tipperary. 

'TEMPLEMICilAEL,  DEDU'AGH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

'TEMPLE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine. 

TEMPLEMORE,  a parish  of  Ireland.  See  Str.aid. 

'TE.M'PLEMOR  E'.  a town  and  yiarish  of  Ireland,  in  Muns 
ter,  CO.  of  'Tipperary,  near  the  E.  foot  of  the  Devil's  Bit  IMoun- 
tains,  with  a station  on  the  Great  Southern  and  IVestern 
Railway,  8 miles  N.  of 'Thurle.s.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851, 9.592. 
It  chiefly  consists  of  one  long  and  well-built  street,  has  a 
hand.some  church,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  endowed  school, 
hospital,  dispensary,  bi  ideweli.  and  large  infantry  barracks. 

TEMl'LEMORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co..  and 
comprising  the  chief  part  of  the  city  of  Londonderry.  Pop. 
in  1851.  5008. 

'TEMPLENEI'RY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  In  Munster,  co.  cl 
Tipperary.  The  Galtee  Mountains  vise  here  to  258t'  feet 
above  the  sea. 
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TE^IPLE-NEWS^IIAM,  also  written  NEWHUSUxM,  a 
township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

TEM'PLENOE/,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kerry. 

TEMPLENOE  or  LISNAVIl/LA,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

TEM'PLE  OF  IIEALTH,  a post-ofiBce  of  Abbeville  district. 
South  Carolina. 

TEMPLEOUTRAGII,  tJra'pel-oo'ti-aH,  or  UP/PER- 
CIIURCII.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

TEM'PLEPAT'RICK,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Antrim. 

TEMPLEPORT',  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cavan. 

TEM'I’LEROBGN.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.,  and  in  the  har- 
bor of  Cork,  consists  of  Spike  and  Ilawlbowline  I.slan(i.s,  and 
a part  of  Gi’eat  Island,  with  the  chief  part  of  Queenstown. 

TEM'PLESIIAM'RO  or  TEM  PLESIIAN'BOUGII,  a parish 
of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  W'exford. 

TEM'PLESIIAN'NON,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wexford, 
comprising  a part  of  the  town  of  Enniscorthy. 

TEMPLETEN^NY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

TEMPLETOGHER,  t^m'pel-tSa'her,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
CO.  of  Galway. 

TEMP'LETON,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

TEMl’^LETON,  a village  of  South  M'ales,  co.  of  Pembroke, 
parish  of  Narbeth. 

TEMP'LETON,  a post-village  and  township  of 'Worcester 
co.,  Massachusetts.  55  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  It  has 
manufactures  of  chains,  woollen  goods,  &c.  The  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts  Railroad  crosses  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
township.  Pop.  2816. 

TEMPLETON,  a post-village  of  Prince  George  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, 36  miles  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

TEMP'LETOWN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wexford. 

TEM'PLETOIVN,  a village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Louth,  3^ 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Carlingford. 

TEM'PLETRINE',  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork. 

TEM'PLETUOLNY  or  BAL'LINSIN'.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  Tipperary.  Adjoining  it  are  the  ruins  of  Lisdallen  Castle. 

TEMI‘LEUDGGAN  or  ST.  PETER’S,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wexford. 

TEMPLEUVE,  tSsi'pluv',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Ilainaut,  on  the  French  frontier,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Tour- 
nay,  on  the  railway  to  Brussels.  Pop.  3500. 

i'EMPLEUVE,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  8 
miles  S.E.  of  Lille.  Pop.  in  1852.  3143. 

TEMPGjEVILLE,  post-village.  Queen  Anne  co.,  Maryland. 

TEMI’LIN,  tSm^plin,  a walled  town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  lake  of  Dolgeu,  24  miles  S.E.  of 
Neu-Strelitz.  Pop.  3380. 

TE>PPO,  a neat  village  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Fer- 
managh. on  the  Tempo,  on  the  road  from  Enniskillen  to 
Clogher.  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  the  former.  Pop.  422. 

TEMPS^FORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

TEMROOK,  TEMROUK  or  TEMRUK.  tSm-rook',  a forti- 
fied town  of  South  Rus.sia,  government  of  the  Caucasus,  on  a 
peninsula  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  about  30  miles 
E.  of  the  Strait  of  Yenikale;  lat.  45^^  15'  N..  Ion.  37°  10'  E. 
Under  the  Turks  it  was  an  important  fortress. 

TEMSCIIE  or  TEMSICA.  See  T.\mise. 

TEN  A l/LYTOWN,  a po.st-ofiice  of  Washington  co..  District 
of  Columbia. 

TE.NANCINGO,  til-ndn-sing'go,  a town  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  state,  and  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mexico,  cele- 
brated for  its  annual  fair,  which  lasts  10  days,  and  at  which 
immen.se  quantities  of  foreign  manufactures  are  sold. 

TE.N  ANT’S  HARBOR,  a post-otfice  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

TE.NASSERIM,  t§n-as'seh-rim,  or  T.ANAS^SEREM.  a river 
of  Farther  India,  provinces  of  Tavoy  and  Tenasseriin,  rises 
in  lit.  14°  30'  N..  flows  S.  through  a narrow  valley,  but  near 
the  town  of  Tenasserim  turns  sharply  W.,  and  enters  the 
Indian  Ocean,  in  lat.  12°,  by  three  principal  mouths,  enclo.s- 
ing  two  islands,  on  the  N.of  which  the  town  of  Mergui  is 
seated,  'i'otal  course,  220  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels 
drawing  14  feet  water  for  30  miles,  and  for  boats  60  miles. 

TEN-ASSERIM,  a town  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
Tenasserim  provinces,  taken  from  the  Burme.se  in  1826,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  50  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mergui.  Lat.  11° 
19' N..  Ion.  99°  10'  E. 

TENASSERIM  PROVINCES,  in  British  India,  consists  of 
% long  and  narrow  slip  of  territory  in  Farther  India,  be- 
tween lat.  11°  and  17°  40'  N.,  Ion.  97°  30'  and  99°  20'  E., 
having  E.  a mountain  chain  separating  them  from  Siam, 
and  \V'.  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Salwin  River.  Length,  from 
N.  to  S..  .500  miles:  breadth,  from  40  to  80  miles.  Area, 
about  32.500  square  miles.  Estimated  pop.  118,000,  partly 
iamese  or  Malays,  but  comprising  many  Karean  or  wild 
ribes.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  fine  forests;  there  are,  however,  some  exteu.sive  and 
very  rich  alluvial  plains,  broken  only  by  isolated  peaks  of 
(imesvone,  and  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  indigo, 
and  tobacc<  , which,  with  rice,  sugar-cane,  numerous  fruits, 
excellfut  teak  and  sapan-wood  in  the  N.,  bamboos,  rattans, 
various  drugs  and  gums,  betel,  cocoanuts,  balachang,  tor- 
toise-saell.  horns,  and  coal  at  Mergui,  are  the  chief  pro- 
ducts. 'I’he  principal  rivers  are  the  Gyen.  the  Attaram,  the 
Ye,  the  Tavoy,  and  the  Tenasserim,  most  of  which  are  na- 
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vigable  to  .some  distance  inland.  Along  the  whole  extent 
of  this  territory  islands  of  various  magnitude  occur  with^!' 
a short  distance  from  the  shore,  of  which  from  seaward  the^ 
appear  to  form  parts.  The  island  of  Balu,  (Balu-gyun,)  op- 
posite  Maulmain,  by  far  the  most  important  of  all.  has  allu- 
vial lands  of  surprising  fertility,  and  a greater  number  ot 
inhabitants,  in  proportion,  than  any  other  part  of  these  pro 
Vinces.  The  climate  is  healthy,  the  thermometer  rar.;ing 
from  75°  to  98°.  'rhe  annual  fall  of  rain  is  1U8  inches.  TV 
rainy  season  continues  from  May  to  October,  after  a d } 
season  of  6 months.  Iron  and  tin  are  plentiful  in  the  pro 
vinces  of  Tavoy  and  Mergui.  but  few,  if  any.  mines  at« 
wrought.  Elephants,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  the  wild  hog.  and 
great  numbers  of  deer,  abound  in  the  forests.  The  popula- 
tion are  mostly  Boodhists.  except  the  Kai-eans;  they  manu- 
facture cotton  and  some  silk  fabrics,  but  the  use  of  these 
has  been  almost  superseded  of  late  years  by  the  imjrortation 
of  India  and  British  piece-goods.  The  ports  are  entirely 
free,  and  many  vessels  are  built  on  the  coast.  This  terri- 
tory is  under  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  and  was  formerly 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Ye.  Tavoy,  Alei’gui.  and  Tenas- 
serim, so  named  from  their  chief  towns;  at  pre.sent  it  is 
subdivided  into  the  provinces  of  Amherst.  'I'avoy,  and  Mer- 
gui, which,  with  Moulmein,  are  the  principal  seats  of  foreign 
trade.  'The  'Tenas.serim  provinces  appear  to  have  been  visited 
by  the  Portuguese  early  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  The 
country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Briti.sh  by  the  peace 
of  Yandabo,  which  terminated  the  Burme.se  war,  in  1826. 
It  has  been  used  as  a penal  colony  from  Ilindostan;  and 
2000  Thugs  transported  to  it  have  become,  it  is  said,  respect- 
able settlers.  The  military  force  consists  of  two  Anglo-Indian 
regiments. 

TEN  BOCTO.  See  Timbuctoo. 

TENBURY,  t^ntber-e,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.,  and  18  miles  W.N.IV.  of  IVorcester,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Teme,  here  joined  by  the  Kyre.  Pop.  in  1851,  1786. 
It  is  indillerently  built,  and,  from  being  in  a low  position,  is 
liable  to  sudden  inundations.  It  has  various  schools,  some 
trade  in  hops  and  cider,  tanning,  and  glove-making.  In 
1829  a salt  spring  was  discovered. 

TEN'BY,  (Welsh,  DenhycIi-y-Pi/s^god,  den'biK  e pi.s'god,)  a 
municipal  borough  and  seaport  town  of  South  IVales.  co., 
and  9 miles  E.  of  Pembroke,  on  a promontory  on  the  "W. 
side  of  Carmarthen  Bay.  Area  of  the  borough,  322  acres. 
Pop.  in  1851,  2982.  The  town,  partially  enclosed  by  the  re- 
mains of  strong  walls,  and  defended  by  some  batter'^xs  on 
the  shore,  consists  chiefly  of  a long  and  spacious  street.  St 
Mary’s  church,  enriched  by  many  ancient  monuments,  and 
a finely  carved  roof,  has  a spire  152  feet  in  height,  painted 
white  to  form  a conspi.^uous  landmark.  Here  are  various 
Dissenter.s’  chapels,  national  and  other  schools  and  charitie.s, 
a town-hall,  market-house,  assembly-rooms,  theatre,  re- 
mains of  a castle,  and  .several  ecclesiastical  and  collegiate 
edifices,  several  good  hotels,  and  spacious  bathing-houses — 
the  town  being  resorted  to  as  a watering-place.  The  harbor, 
commodious  and  well  sheltered,  is  a creek  of  the  port  of 
Milford,  and  frequented  by  Devonshire  fishing  ves.sels ; op- 
posite it  are  Caldy  and  St.  Margaret  Islands.  The  exports 
compri.se  oysters,  butter,  corn,  and  coal.  'The  vicinity  is 
highly  beautiful,  and  fine  .sands  extend  W.  and  S.  of  the 
town.  It  contributes  with  Pembroke.  Wiston,  and  Milford, 
to  send  1 member  to  Uie  House  of  Commons. 

TEN^BY.  a town  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  co.  of  Pembroke, 
49  miles  E.  of  Hobart  Town. 

TENCE,  tSx.ss,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Haute* 
Loire,  on  the  Lignon,  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Ys.singeaux.  P.  1277. 

'TEN DA.  t^ntd^.  a market-town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  and  province  of  Nice.  3 miles  S.  of  the  Col  de 
'Tende.  a pass  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  to  which  it  gives  name. 
Pop.  2441. 

'TENDA-NIATE,  t^nMd  mPA,  a district  of  West  Africa,  in 
Senegambia.  intersected  by  the  parallel  of  11°  50'  N.,  and  by 
the  meridian  of  13°  W.  Iron  of  fine  quality,  and  salt,  are 
obtained  in  some  localities. 

'TENDE,  COL  DE,  kol  deh  tSvd,  a pass  in  the  Maritime 
Alps,  a little  W.  of  the  point  where  they  become  linked 
with  the  Apennines,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Sardinian  divi- 
sions of  Nice  and  Coni.  Height,  6160  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  is  traversed  by  an  excellent  carriage-road,  constructed  by 
Victor  Amedeo  III.  'The  summit  is  enclosed  by  higher 
mountains  on  all  sides,  except  the  S.,  in  which  direction  the 
Mediterranean  may  be  seen. 

'TENDRA,  t5n/drd,  or  'TEN''TER,  a long  and  narrow  i.sland 
in  the  Black  Sea,  40  miles  E.  of  Odessa.  Length,  from  E.  to 
W.,  33  miles.  I.at.  of  light-house,  which  is  92  feet  above  the 
.sea.  46°  22'  N..  Ion.  31°'29'  E. 

TENDRE,  MON'T,  one  of  the  Jura  Mountains.  See  Mont 
Tkndre. 

'TEN'DRTNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

'TEN/EDOS,  (Gr.  Tr^f^os.)  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Jlinor,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Alexandria  Troas.  Length.  5 miles; 
breadth,  2 miles.  Surface  mostly  rugged:  it  produces  su 
perior  wine,  corn,  cotton,  and  fruits.  On  its  ,N.K  side  is  a 
town  which  was  anciently  a depot  of  the  trade  between 
Egypt  and  Europe. 
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TENE.MBBll  IyLA^l)S,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  See 
Tenr  ar.R. 

TEjSERIFE,  t;l-nA-ree'fA,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
New  Granada,  department  of  Cauca.  province  of  Santa 
Marta,  on  the  Magdalena.  50  miles  N.W.  of  Mompox. 

TMNERIFFE,  tSn'eriff',  (Sp.  Tmr.rift,  U-nA-ree/fa ; Fr. 
Tinfriffe,  t.-l'n.Vreer.)  the  largest  of  the  seven  principal 
Jaiiary  Islands,  between  Grand  Canary  on  the  E..  and  Go- 
mera  on  the  W.,  9.)  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Bojador,  on  the 
African  coast.  Lat.  from  ‘28°  to  28°  .35'  20"  N.,  Ion.  from 
16°  5'  to  16°  55'  W.  It  is  of  an  irregularly  triangular  form, 
.50  miles  long  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  35  miles  in  the  S.AV..  where  widest,  to  20  miles  near 
the  centre,  and  about  6 miles  in  the  N.E.  Area,  about  1000 
squ.are  miles.  It  is  wholly  of  volcanic  formation,  and  is  com- 
posed principally  of  enormous  masses  and  cones  of  trachyte, 
lava,  and  basalt,  which,  in  their  culminating  point,  (the 
Peak  of  'feyde,)  attain  the  height  of  12,182  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  coast,  which  is  very  irregular,  presents  an  almost 
uninterrupted  succession  of  lofty  clitfs,  pierced  by  narrow, 
precipitous  fissures  or  ravines,  with  very  few  openings  in 
which  a vessel  can  find  shelter. , The  Bay  of  Grata va,  on  the 
N.W..  once  the  best  and  most  frequented  anchorage  of  the 
island,  was  almost  filled  up  by  torrents  of  lava  from  an  erup- 
tion in  1706;  and  the  only  good  harbor  now  existing  is  that 
of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  N.E..  where  two  rocky  arms,  stretch- 
ing round  N.E.  and  S.E..  enclose  a beautiful  semicircular 
bay.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  interior  is  in  the 
broadest  part  of  the  island,  towards  the  N.W.,  where  the 
enormous  Peak  of  Teyde  is  seen  piercing  the  clouds,  and 
surrounded  by  a girdle,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
fortified  town  encircled  by  its  fosse  and  bastion.  The  view 
from  the  summit  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world.  It  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  Canary  Archi- 
pelago, while,  from  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere, 
even  minute  objects  are  perceptible  at  the  greatest  distance. 
The  crater  is  about  half  a league  in  circuit,  and  slopes,  by  an 
easy  descent,  to  a depth  of  not  more  than  106  feet.  Though 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  original  vent  of  the  whole  vol- 
canic archipelago,  it  appears  to  have  been  for  ages  only  a 
solfatara — all  the  eruptions  of  the  last  3000  or  4000  years 
having  been  made  by  openings  through  its  sides.  Below 
this  crater,  and  immediately  W.  of  it,  is  another  of  much 
larger  dimensions,  f )rming  the  summit  of  Mount  Chahori-a. 
svliich.  though  isolated  from  the  Peak  of  Teyde.  is  connected 
with  it  for  a great  part  of  its  height;  and  still  farther  on  the 
W.,  at  the  foot  of  Chahorra,  are  other  four  cones,  from  which 
the  last  eruption  took  place  in  1798.  The  only  other  erup- 
tion since  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1496,  was  that  of  1706.  At  all  times,  however,  the  internal 
activity  of  the  volcano  is  indicated  by  frequent  streams  of 
hot  vapor. 

Tenerilfe,  taken  as  a whole,  bears  a considerable  resem- 
blance to  Mount  Etna.  Towns  and  villages,  with  their 
fields,  gardens,  and  vineyards,  stretch  along  its  base,  and 
for  some  way  up  its  sides;  next  succeeds  a woody  region, 
composed  of  trees,  chiefly  chestnuts  and  oaks,  with  under- 
growth of  arborescent  heaths  at  a lower,  and  ferns  at  a 
higher  elevation  ; beyond,  and  still  higher,  is  a wide,  barren 
plain,  covered  with  pumice-stone  and  blocks  of  lava,  and  in- 
habited only  by  a few  rabbits  and  wild  goats.  The  portion 
of  the  surface  available  for  cultivation  has  been  estimated 
at  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole,  ^'here  the  surface  in 
many  parts  is  more  hilly  than  mountainous,  both  the  val- 
leys and  adjacent  hills  are  generally  cultivated,  and  the 
finest  fruits  of  the  island  are  produced.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions of  Teneritfe  are  maize,  wheat,  potatoes,  pulse, 
almonds,  oranges,  apples,  guavas,  honey,  wax,  silk,  cochi- 
neal, and  wine.  The  last,  which  forms  the  staple,  furnishes 
an  annual  export  of  from  25,000  to  30,000  pipes,  which  for- 
merly found  its  principal  market  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
of  South  America,  but  is  now  sent  chiefly  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  manufactures  are  very  insig- 
nificant, but  include,  in  addition  to  some  coarse  linen, 
woollen,  and  silk  goods,  some  excellent  specimens  of  furni- 
ture and  cabinet-work.  The  Guanches.  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  islands,  almost  all  perished  in  vain  endeavors 
to  defend  their  freedom  against  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  present  inhabitants,  consisting  of  a mixed  race,  in  which 
Spanish  features  predominate,  are  estimated  at  about  85,000. 
Capital,  Santa  Cruz. 

TENEBIFFE,  (TENERIFE)  Pe.^K  of,  or  PICO  DE 
TEYDE.  pee'ko  dA  tA-dA,  a famous  volcanic  mountain  on 
the  N.W.  of  the  above  island.  Lat,  28°  16'  5"  N.,  Ion.  16° 
39'  W.  Height  above  the  ocean.  12,182  feet. 

TENEZ,  tA'nez,  or  TENNIS.  tJn'nis.  a marilime  town  of 
Algeria,  province,  and  120  miles  E.N.E,  of  Oran.  Pop.  950. 
Near  it  is  Cape  Tenez.  on  the  Mediterranean. 

'FE-NGAN,  t.A'NgAn^  a city  of  China,  province  of  Hoo-pe, 
capital  of  a department,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang;  lat.  31°  18'  N..  Ion.  113°  30'  E. 

TENG.APATNAM.  t^ng-ga-p.at-nAm',  a maritime  town  of 
South  India,  dominions  of  Cochin,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Cape 
Coraor'n. 

TE.\G-FUNG,  tAng^fhng'  or  t^ng'foong',  a town  of  China, 
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province  of  Ho-nan,  capital  of  a district;  lat.  34°  30'  N.,  Ion. 
113°  E.  It  has  a very  ancient  observatory. 

TENGIIEEZ  or  TENGHIZ,  a lake  of  Central  Asia  See 
Balk.vsh. 

TENGIIISTOON  or  TENGIIISTOUN,  tgn'ghi.s-toon^  a town 
of  Persia,  province  of  Fars.  about  2 miles  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  the  road  from  Bushire  to  Ferozabad.  It  is  enclosed 
by  a deep  ditch,  and  by  walls  flanked  with  towers.  Pop 
about  2500. 

TENGRI-NOR,  tJn'gree'  nor,  a large  Lake  of  Thibet,  about 
120  miles  N.W.  of  Lassa.  Lat.  about  31°  30'  N.,  Ion.  90°  E. 
Length,  80  miles;  breadth,  40  mile.«. 

TENG-'TCIIOO  or  TENG-TCIIOU,  tSng'  choo',  a city  of 
China,  province  of  Shan-toong,  capital  of  a department,  on 
the  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee,  opposite 
the  peninsula  of  Regent’s  Sword. 

TENG-TCIIOO  or  TENG-TCIIOU,  a city  of  China,  province 
of  Fo-kien.  capital  of  a department,  140  miles  N.W.  of  Amoy. 

TENG-YE,  tSng'yA/,  a town  of  China,  province  of  Yun- 
nan, near  the  Burmese  frontier,  45  miles  N.E.  of  Tsanta. 

TENI  AN,  t.A-ne  An',  one  of  the  Ladrone  Isles,  in  the  North 
Pacific;  lat.  15°  2'  N.,  Ion.  145°  47'  E.  It  abounds  with 
limes  and  lemons,  and  has  some  cattle. 

TENIM'BER  (written  also  TENEM'BER)  ISLANDS,  a 
group  of  isles  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  of  which  the  chief 
is  Timor-laut.  They  extend  from  lat.  6°  40'  to  8°  25'  S.,  Ion. 
from  130°  40'  to  132°  E.,  and  are  mostly  coral  islands,  sur- 
rounded by  coral  reefs.  They  are  sometimes  visited  by 
whalers.  'The  natives  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
surrounding  islands  by  their  language,  and  al.so  by  their 
form ; they  are  tall,  well  made,  and  have  regular  features. 
'The  men  of  the  lower  classes  go  entirely  naked,  and  the 
women  have  only  a small  piece  of  cloth  around  their  loins. 

TEN'MILE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

TENIMILE,  a post-office  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri. 

TENMILE  CREEK,  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania,  flows 
into  the  Monongahela  River. 

TENMILE  HOUSE,  a post-office,  Milwaukee  co., 'Wisconsin. 

TENMILE  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New 
York. 

'TENMILE  STAND,  a post-office  of  Meigs  co.,  Tenne.s.see. 

'TENMILE  VAL'LEY,  a small  village  of  Greene  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

'TEN'NESSEE',  a river,  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  is 
formed  by  two  branches,  the  Clinch  and  the  Holston,  which 
rise  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains  of  Virginia,  and  unite 
at  Kingston,  in  Tennes.see.  It  flows  first  S.W.  to  Chatta- 
nooga, near  the  S.  boundary  of  the  state,  where  it  turns  to- 
ward.s  the  N.W.  and  \V'. ; but  its  progress  being  opposed  by 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  it  changes  its  course  to  the 
S.AV.,  makes  an  extensive  circuit  of  near  300  miles  through 
North  Alabama,  and  touches  the  state  of  Mississippi  at  its 
N.E.  extremity.  Here  it  again  enters  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, traverses  its  whole  breadth  from  S.  to  N.,  and  gra- 
dually curving  towards  the  AY.,  crosses  Kentucky,  and 
enters  the  Ohio  River  at  Paducah.  48  miles  from  its  mouth, 
near  37°  N.  lat.,  and  88°  35'  A\'.  Ion.  The  length  of  the 
'Tennessee  proper  is  estimated  at  800  miles,  and  if  we  in- 
clude the  Holston,  its  longest  branch,  it  will  measure  about 
1100  miles.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Knoxville 
and  Chattanooga,  in  Tennessee;  Tuscumbia  and  Florence, 
in  Alabama;  and  Paducah,  in  Kentucky.  The  whole  de- 
scent of  the  river  and  branches  is  computed  to  be  about 
2000  feet.  'The  channel  is  obstructed  by  no  consider.able 
falls  or  rapids,  excepting  the  Aluscle  Shoals,  in  Alabama, 
where  the  river  runs  over  flint  and  limestone  rocks  for 
more  than  20  miles,  affording  immense  motive-power.  (See 
Muscle  Shoals.)  Steamboats  ascend  the  river  from  its 
mouth  to  Florence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aluscle  Shoals,  about 
280  miles.  Above  these  I'apids  it  is  also  navigable  by  steam- 
boats at  all  seasons,  as  far  as  Knoxville,  on  the  Holston.  a 
distance  of  near  500  miles.  The  navigable  portions  of  the 
river  are  connected  by  a railroad.  The  region  through 
which  this  river  flows  is  generally  fertile,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  is  beautifully  diversified  with  mountains 
and  valleys.  The  Little  Tennessee,  which  by  .some  writers 
is  described  as  the  main  stream,  rises  at  the  base  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  near  the  frontier  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and 
flowing  N.AA’.  into  Tennessee,  unites  with  the  HoLston 
about  25  miles  S AA'.  of  Knoxville,  after  a tortuous  course  of 
more  than  150  miles.  The  area  drained  by  this  system  of 
rivers  is  estimated  by  Darby  at  41,000  square  miles.  In  the 
winter  of  1831-2  this  river  was  frozen  over,  even  in  the 
state  of  Alabama — an  event  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

TENNESSEE,  one  of  the  AA'estern  States  of  the  American 
Confederacy,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Kentucky  and  A'ir- 
glui.a.  E.  by  North  Carolina,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Alleghany  Mountains;  S.  by  Georgia.  .Alabama,  and  Alis- 
sissippi.  and  W.  by  Arkansas  and  Mis.souri,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Alississippl  River.  It  lies  between  35°  and 
36°  36'  N.  lat.,  and  between  81°  40'  and  90°  15'  AA’.  Ion. — being 
about  430  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  E.  to  AA'.,and  lit' 
in  breadth,  including  an  area  of  about  45.600  square  mile.s.  or 
29.184,000  acres,  of  which  only  6,79.5,3.37  were  im. roved  in 
1860.  The  state  is  commonly  divided  into  three  sections ; 
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the  part  E.  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  is  called  East 
Tennessee;  between  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  the 
Tennessee  River,  it  takes  the  name  of  Middle  Tennessee; 
and  W,  of  the  river  just  named,  that  of  West  Tennessee. 

Fact  of  the.  ihuntry. — Tennessee  is  very  agreeably  diversi- 
fied with  mountain,  hill,  and  plain,  containing  within  its 
limits  fertility  of  soU,  beauty  of  scenery,  and  a delightfully 
temperate  climate.  In  the  E.  it  is  separated  from  North  Ca- 
rolina by  different  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  passing 
under  the  various  local  names  of  Stone,  Iron.  Bald,  and 
Unaka  Mountains  Then  follow  the  valleys  of  the  Ilolston 
and  other  rivers,  forming  the  head- waters  of  the  Tennes.see. 
Next  succeed  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  an  outlying  ridge 
ol  the  Alleghanies,  which  enters  the  state  from  Kentucky, 
and  crosses  it  in  a S.W.  direction,  into  Alabama.  The  height 
of  these  mountains,  which  spread  over  about  50  miles,  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  1000  to  2000  feet.  They  are 
wooded  to  the  tops,  and  embosom  delightful  and  fertile  val- 
ley.s.  Their  summits  are  often  roundeil  and  cultivated, 
while  others  are  too  rugged  for  tillage.  Aliddle  Tennessee, 
lying  between  these  mountains  and  the  Tennessee  River,  is 
moderately  hilly,  while  the  section  between  the  river  last 
named  and  the  Mississippi,  called  West  Tennessee,  is  either 
level  or  gently  undulating. 

Minerals.  Mineral  Springs,  d-c. — Gold  has  been  found  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  state.  Among  the  other  metallic  mine- 
rals are  iron  in  abundance,  and  in  East  and  Middle  Tenne.s- 
see  some  lead,  especially  in  Carter  county,  silver,  zinc,  man- 
gane.se,  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  Of  the  earthy  minerals,  coal, 
the  most  abundant  and  valuable,  is  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  counties  among  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and 
covering  an  area,  according  to  Taylor,  of  4300  square  miles. 
There  is  also  gypsum  of  a fine  quality,  beautiful  varieties  of 
marble,  nitre,  slate,  (suitable  for  roofing.)  alum,  burrstones, 
and  limestone,  which  forms  the  bed  of  a large  portion  of  the 
state.  Salt  springs  exist,  but  not  of  a very  rich  quality; 
there  are  alno  some  valuable  mineral  springs.  The  iron 
business  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  capitalists. 
According  to  a recent  statement,  there  were  on  the  Cumber- 
land River,  in  the  early  part  of  1853,  21  furnaces,  9 forges, 
and  2 rolling  mills,  employing  $1,216,000  capital,  and  manu- 
facturing 44,.500  tons  of  metal,  and  1400  kettles,  valued 
together  at  .$1,678,000.  Rich  deposits  of  copper  are  found  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  Tenne.ssee,  in  Polk  and  Monroe  counties, 
which  are  now  extensively  worked.  A plank-road  is  nearly 
finished  from  the  Iliawas.see  mines  to  the  Chattanooga  Rail- 
road. This  must  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  mines, 
which  will  thus  be  made  readily  accessible  from  a shipping 
port.  In  1854,  in  Polk  county.  12  different  mines  were  in 
operation,  5 of  which  shipped  640  tons  in  one  month. 

Rivers. — Tennes.see  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  great 
Mississippi,  and  twice  crossed  by  the  river  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  Cumberland  makes  a bend  into  the  N.  of  the 
.state,  through  which  it  courses  for  about  150  miles  before  it 
returns  to  Kentucky,  thus  giving  that  portion  of  the  state 
water  communication  with  the  other  parts  of  the  great  Mi.s- 
sissippi  and  Ohio  valleys.  The  Tennessee  entei  s the  S.E.  of 
the  state  from  North  Carolina,  receives  the  Ilolston  and  its 
tributaries  from  Virginia,  and  the  Iliawassee  from  Georgia, 
then  turns  to  the  S.W.  into  Alabama  at  its  N.E.  angle,  and 
leaves  it  at  its  N.W.  to  re-enter  Tennessee,  which  it  crosses 
in  a course  almost  directly  N.  into  Kentucky.  The  Ilatchee, 
a tributary  of  the  Mississippi ; Duck  River,  of  the  Tennessee, 
from  Middle  Tennessee,  and  the  Ilolston,  Powell’s,  and 
Clinch,  tributaries  of  the  same  rivers  in  East  Tennessee,  are 
the  other  principal  streams.  The  Tennessee  has  a total 
course  of  nearly  900  miles,  about  400  of  which  are  within 
the  state,  and  700  navigable  for  steamboats  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  portion  in  Alabama  called  the  Muscle  Shoals)  to 
its  junction  with  the  Ilolston,  in  East  Tennes.see.  The  Cum- 
berland is  n.avigable  400  miles  for  steamboats  to  Carthage, 
about  .50  miles  above  Nashville,  in  a direct  line.  The  tribu- 
tary streams  are  all  more  or  less  navigable,  either  for  steam 
or  keel  boats,  during  high  water.  All  the  waters  of  this 
state  ultimately  reach  the  Mississippi,  though  generally  by 
a circuitous  course.  The  Forked  Deer  River  is  navigable  150. 
the  Big  Ilatchee  above  100,  and  the  Obion  60  miles,  for 
steamboats. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — In  common  with  other 
.ii.iestone  regions,  Tennessee  has  numerous  caves,  several 
of  which  are  at  least  100  feet  below  the  surface,  and  a mile 
in  extent.  Some  are  several  miles  in  length.  One  has  been 
descended  for  about  400  feet  below  the  surface,  where  was 
found  a stream  of  sufficient  force  to  turn  a mill.  Another, 
on  the  top  of  Cumberland  Mountain,  has  a cave  of  perpen- 
dicular descent,  whose  bottom  has  never  been  sounded.  Big 
Bone  Cave  is  so  called  from  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  found 
within  it.  These  caves  are  all  in  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains. In  a spur  of  the  same  mountains,  called  the  En- 
chanted Mountain,  are  found  the  Impre.ssions  of  the  feet  of 
men  and  animals  in  the  hard  limestone  rock,  whose  appear- 
ance has  never  been  accounted  for.  Near  Manchester,  in 
Coffee  county,  is  an  old  stone  fort,  situated  between  two 
rivers,  and  including  4.7  seres,  enclosed  by  a wall,  on  whii  h 
trees  are  growing  bel'.eved  to  be  50C  jcars  old.  In  Franklin 
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county  IS  a railway  tunnel  through  a spur  of  tlie  Cumber 
land  Mountains,  2200  feet  long. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions. — The  climate  of  Tennessee 
is  mild;  considerable  snow  .sometimes  falls  in  the  winterti, 
which,  however,  are  generally  short.  The  summers  are  free 
from  the  intense  heat  of  the  Gulf  States.  The  temperature 
of  that  portion  of  the  state  among  the  Cumbei  land  3Iouu 
tains  is  particularly  agreeable.  Most  parts  of  the  state  are 
healthy,  except  on  the  alluvions  of  the  great  river.s.  The 
soil  of  Tennessee  is  generally  arable,  and  of  a good  quality. 
In  East  Tennessee,  much  of  the  land  among  the  mountains 
is  poor  and  ill  adapted  to  cultivation,  but  even  here  the  val- 
leys are  very  fertile.  This  section  is  favorable  to  grazing, 
and  great  numbers  of  live  stock  are  exported  from  thence 
to  the  Atlantic  States.  A greater  number  of  mules  (75,303 
in  1850,  including  asse.s)are  raised  in  Tennessee  than  in  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  Jliddle  Tennessee  has  much 
good  land.  Western  Tennessee  has  a rich  black  mould,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Rivers  are  ex- 
tensive brakes  of  gigantic  cane.  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  are  the  great  staples.  In  1850,  Tennessee  produced 
more  hogs  than  any  state  in  the  Union,  was  fifth  in  the 
amount  of  Indian  corn  produced,  fourth  in  that  of  tol  acco, 
and  fifth  in  cotton.  The  other  articles  cultivated  are  wheah 
rye,  oats,  buckw'heat,  barle3’,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  woo 
maple-sugar,  flax,  hemp,  hay,  cheese,  butter,  wine,  whiskey, 
and  fruits;  of  the  latter,  apples,  pears,  and  plums.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1860  there  were  in  Tennessee  6, 795, .33” 
acres  of  improved  land,  (13,873,828  being  unimi)rove(l,)  pro- 
ducing 52,089,926  bushels  of  Indian  corn ; 5,459,268  of  wheat , 
257,989  of  rye;  2,267,814  of  oats;  1,182,005  of  Irish  and 
2,904,672  of  sweet  potatoes;  547,903  of  peas  and  beans ; 25,144 
ol  barley;  14,481  of  buckwheat ; 50,685  of  grass  seeds;  9, .362 
of  fia.xseed ; 1,405,236  pounds  of  wool ; 43,448,997  of  tobacco; 
40,.372  of  rice;  10,017,787  of  butter;  135,.575  of  cheese; 
164,293  of  flax;  98,892  of  beeswax;  1,519,.390  of  honey ; 74,372 
gallons  of  maple  molasses  and  706,6(53  of  sorgliuin  molasses; 
143,499  tons  of  hay;  296,464  bales  (of  400  pounds  each)  of 
cotton.  Live  stock  valued  at  $60,211,425;  orchard  products 
at  $305,003;  and  slaughtered  animals  at  $12,430,768. 

Forest  Trees. — The  forest  trees  are  pine,  (in  East  Tennes- 
see,) sugar-maple,  juniper,  red  cedar,  and  savin,  (on  the 
mountains,)  poplar,  hickory,  walnut,  oak,  beech,  sycamore, 
locust,  cherry.  &c. 

The  animals  are  the  same  as  are  found  in  the  adj.acent 
states  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  viz.  deer,  racoon.s,  foxes, 
s(juirrels,  and  sometimes,  although  rarely,  bears,  in  the 
wilder  sections  of  the  state. 

M inufactnre.s. — The  natural  w'ater-power.  especially  of 
East  Tennessee,  combined  with  its  abundance  of  coal  and 
other  fuel,  must,  as  soon  as  the  railway  connections  with 
the  Atlantic  States  are  completed,  make  this  a great  manu- 
facturing section;  for  in  addition  to  the  advantages  men 
tioned.  she  has  in  her  neighborhood  the  staple  raw  mate- 
rials cotton,  wool,  and  hemp.  There  were  in  Tennes.see 
in  1860,  2572  establishments,  each  producing  $500  and  up- 
wards annually,  engaged  in  mining,  manufactures,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  employing  .$14,426,261  capital,  and  12,528 
hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $9,416,514,  and  yield- 
ing products  valued  at  $17,987,225.  Uf  these,  30  were  cotton 
factories,  employing  capital  to  the  amount  of  $965,000,  and 
899  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $384,548,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  stuff's  valued  at  $698,122;  481  flour  and 
grist  mills,  employing  $1,917,255  capital,  consuming  raw’  ma- 
terial worth  $3,245,212,  and  producing  flour  and  meal 
valued  at  $4,124,812;  17  iron  furnaces,  employing  $1,062,675 
capital,  and  1051  hands,  and  producing  pig-iron  valued  at 
$549,640;  35  rolling-mills  or  forges,  enqiloying  $284,835 
capital,  and  producing  bar-iron,  boiler-plate,  &c.,  valued  at 
$543,.398;  265  tanneries,  employing  $851,780  capital,  con- 
suming raw  material  w’orth  $619,496,  and  producing  leather 
valued  at  $1,142,246;  39  tobacco  factories,  employing 
$025,118  caiiital,  and  producing  tobacco  valued  at  $1,176,665; 
1 woollen  factory,  employing  $6000  capital,  and  i)roducing 
stuffs  valued  at  $8109;  539  saw-mills,  emi)loying  $1,475,063 
capital,  and  producing  lumber  valued  at  $2,199,703;  and  58 
carriage  liictories.  employing  $’273,525  capital,  and  jiro- 
ducing  carriages  valued  at  $556,605.  Home-made  manufac- 
tures valued  at  $3,174,977  were  also  jiroduced. 

Internal  Improvements. — There  were  in  Tennessee,  in  I860, 
1198  miles  of  railroad  completed,  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  which  cost  $29,537,722.  Nashville  is  connected  by 
direct  railroads  wilh  Louisville  (Kentucky),  Chattanooga, 
Columhia,  and  other  towns  in  Tennessee,  and  with  Decatur, 
in  Alabama;  Memphis  is  connected  with  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isville. and  with  various  towns  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
The  w'estern  part  of  the  state  is  traversed  by  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  eastern  part  by  a great  line  of 
railway  which  extends  fi  om  Lynchburg,  Virginia  via  Knox- 
ville to  Chattanooga.  The  Nashville  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  is  completed  from  Nashville  to  Johnsonville,  78 
miles,  and  is  to  be  extended  to  the  Mississippi  River.  An- 
other is  projected  from  Knoxville  to  Danville,  Kentucky. 

Chwwprce.— Tennessee  has  but  little  foreign  ccmmerce, 
though  very  favorably  located  for  domestic  trade,  being 
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vasbed  on  theW.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  twice  crossed  by 
me  Tennessee  River,  and  its  northern  portion  traversed  for 
more  than  100  miles  by  the  Cumberland,  all  of  which  are 
navigable  for  steamboats.  The  exports  are  mainly  live 
stock,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  butter,  ginseng,  cotton  bagging, 
flour,  Indian  corn,  fruits,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  feathers, 
and  saltpetre,  which  find  their  way  mostly  to  New  Orleans, 
and  thence  either  to  Northern  or  foreign  ports;  but  new 
exits  are  about  being  opened  for  the  products  of  Hast  and 
Middle  Tennessee,  the  one  through  Virginia,  and  the  other 
through  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  both  by  railroad. 
Tennes.see  has  no  direct  foreign  trade;  tonnage  owned, 
7621,  in  185-1;  built  the  same  year,  2 vessels,  tonnage  only 
208. 

Education. — Tennessee  had,  according  to  the  census  of 
1860,  35  colleges,  with  2932  students,  $92,106  income,  of 
which  $6758  was  endowments,  and  $1281  from  taxation; 
2965  public  schools,  having  138,809  pupils,  $102,901  income, 
of  which  $196,351  was  from  public  funds,  $22,297  from  taxa- 
tion, and  $5343  from  endowments;  271  academies  and  other 
schools,  having  15,793  pupils,  $581,561  income,  of  which 
$21,239  was  from  endowments,  and  13,959  from  taxation. 
There  are  also  in  this  state  387  libraries  embracing  215,228 
volumes,  of  which  335  are  public,  containing  186,033  volumes, 

7 are.  school  with  15.910  volumes,  21  Sunday-school,  16  col- 
lege, and  8 church  libraries. 

Eeliyioun  Denominations.  — Of  the  2311  churches  in  Ten- 
nessee in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  668.  Christians  106,  Episco- 
palians 21,  Friends  3,  Lutherans  18,  Methodists  992,  Presby- 
terians 191,  Cumberland  Presbyterians  210,  Roman  Catho- 
lics 10,  Unionists  48,  minor  sects  14;  giving  1 church  to 
every  480  persons.  Total  value  of  church  property  in  the 
state,  $2,588,330. 

Periodicals. — In  1860  there  were  published  in  Tennessee 

8 daily,  7 tri-weekly,  and  61  weekly  newspapers,  and  4 
monthly  and  2 quarterly  periodicals.  Of  tliese  66  were 
political,  10  religious,  and  5 literary.  The  whole  number 
of  copies  issued  annually  was  10,053,152. 

Public  Institutions. — Tennessee  has  a state  penitentiary, 
at  Nashville,  conducted  on  the  silent  system,  which  had 
196  convicts  confined  in  1850,  of  whom  9 were  of  foreign 
birth,  and  7 colored  persons.  There  is  also  a deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  at  Knoxville.  Tennessee  had  9 public  libraries  in 
1850,  with  5373  volumes  ; 20  school  and  t?unday-.school, 
with  7598  volumes ; and  5 college  libraries,  with  9925 
volumes. 

Population. — Though  not  the  largest  in  area.  Tennessee  is 
the  second  state  in  point  of  population  in  the  great  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  Her  sons  partake  of  the  same  parentage  as 
those  of  Kentucky,  her  original  settlers  having  been  mostly 
from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  and  they  share  with  the 
Kentuckians  a manly  franktiess  of  character,  courage,  and 
loyalty  to  the  federal  constitution.  At  the  first  national 
census,  in  1790,  her  inhabitants  numbered  .35.791;  105.602 
in  1800;  261.727  in  1810;  422.813  in  1820;  681.904  in  1830; 
829,210  in  1840;  and  1,002,717  in  1850.  In  1860,  1,109,801 
of  whom  829,722  were  whites,  7300  colored,  275,719  slaves, 
and  60  Indians.  Population  to  the  square  mile,  24.  Repre- 
sentative i)opulatioii,  990.513.  Of  the  free  population  660,589 
were  born  in  the  state;  152,267  in  other  states;  21,226  in  fo- 
reign countries,  of  whom  2.001  were  born  in  England,  12,498 
in  Ireland,  577  in  Scotlatid,  86  in  Wales,  387  in  British  Ameri- 
ca, 3,819  in  Germany,  439  in  France,  and  1399  in  other  fo- 
reign countries.  Of  the  population  in  the  leading  pursuits 
103,835  were  farmers,  25,900  farm  laborers,  24,359  laborers, 
5391  carpenters,  5106  servaTits,  3457  clerks, .3231  merchants, 
3017  blacksmith.s,  22.38  physicians,  2194  railroad  men,  2186 
teachc'rs,  1687  overseers,  1588  students,  1529  shoemakers, 
1488  seamstn'sses,  1186  clergymen,  1108  millers,  1037  law- 
yers, 1023  grocers,  970  wheelwrights,  852  weavers,  709 
painters,  663  imisons,  669  miners,  628  saddlers,  581  tailors, 
463  coopers,  406  printers,  &c.  In  the  year  ending  June  let, 
1864,  there  occurred  15,156  deaths,  or  13-9  in  every  thousand. 
Of  436  deaf  and  dumb,  73  were  slaves  (see  Introduction 
to  the  volume  on  Population  of  (he  Eighth  Census,  pp.  liv, 
Iv,  Ivi).  Of  554  blind,  117  were  slaves:  of  640  insane,  28 
were  slaves;  of  881  idiotic,  149  were  slaves. 

Couuties. — Tennessee  is  divided  into  84 counties,  viz.:  An- 
derson, Bedford,  Benton,  Bledsoe,  Blount,  Bradley. Campbell, 
Cannon,  Carroll,  Carter,  Cheatham,  Claiborne.  Cocke,  Coffee, 
Cumberland,  Davidson,  Decatur,  De  Kalb,  Dickson,  Dyer, 
Fayette,  Fentress,  Franklin,  Gib.son,  Giles,  Granger,  Greene, 
Grundy,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hardeman,  Hardin,  Hawkins, 
II  ly  wood,  Henderson,  Henry,  Hickman,  Humphrey.s,  Jack- 
sen,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Kno.x.  Lauderdale,  Lawrence, Lewis, 
Lincoln,  Macon,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Maury,  Mc- 
Minii,  McNairy,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  .Morgan, 
Obion,  Overton.  Perry.  Polk.  Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Robert- 
son, Rutlierford,  Scott,  Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Shelby,  Smith, 
Stewart,  Sullivan,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Union,  Van  Buren,War- 
reu,  IVashingfon,  Wayne,  IVealdey,  White,  Williamsom,  and 
Wilson.  Capital,  Nashville.  Five  of  these  counties,  viz. 
Cheatham,  Cumberland,  Putnam,  Sequatchie,  and  Union, 
are  new,  having  been  organized  within  the  last  ten 
yeura. 
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I Cities  and  Towns. — There  are  but  few  large  towns  in  Ten- 
nessee. Memphis,  with  a population  of  22,623,  is  the  largest 
!in  the  state.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Nashville,  popu- 
lation 16,988:  Knoxville;  Murfreesboro’,  2861;  Jackson, 
2407;  Edgefield,  1836;  Chickasaw,  940;  McMinnville,  826; 
Athens,  675;  Brown.sville,  665;  Spai'ta,  452:  Salisbury,  337 ; 
Junction,  311;  Waverly,  288. 

G'ovennnent.  Finances,  c£c. — The  Governor  of  Tennessee  is 
elected  by  popular  suffrage  for  two  years,  and  receives  .$3005 
per  annum.  The  Senate  consists  of  25.  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  75  members,  elected  for  two  years  by  the 
people.  The  legislature  meets  biennially  on  the  first  Mon 
day  in  October.  Every  free  white  man  of  the  age  of  21 
years,  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  six  months  a 
citizen  of  the  county  in  which  he  may  offer  to  vote,  next 
preceding  an  election,  is  a ([ualified  voter.  The  judiciary 
cousi.sts — 1.  Of  a Supreme  Court,  presided  over  by  3 judges 
2.  Of  a court  of  chancery,  presided  over  by  6 chancellors; 
and  3.  Of  14  circuit  courts,  with  one  judge  to  each  circuit. 
All  the  judges  are  elected  by  the  people  for  8 years.  David- 
son county,  in  which  is  the  city  of  Na.shville.  has  a sp-^cial 
criminal  court,  and  a common  law  and  chancery  court. 
Memphis  has  also  a special  criminal  court.  Salaries  of  the 
judges,  from  $1500  to  $2500.  Public  debt  in  1854,  $5,746,856, 
and  $1,353,209  contingent  debt.  Total.  $7,100,065.  School 
fund,  $1,500,000;  other  productive  property,  $3,654,456; 
property  not  productive.  $1,101,390.  Annual  expenses,  ex- 
clusive of  debt  and  schools,  about  $165,000.  In  .lanuary, 
1855,  Tennessee  had  32  banks,  including  19  branches,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $6,717,848,  a circulation  of  $5,850,262, 
and  $1,473,040  in  coin. 

History. — Tennessee  was  the  first  state  settled  by  Anglo- 
Americans  west  of  the  Alleghauies,  emigrants  from  North 
Carolina  having  built  Fort  Loudon,  in  East  Tennessee,  as 
early  as  1757.  But  this  .settlement  was  attacked  by  the 
savages,  and  the  inhabitants  either  murdered  or  driven  off 
Colonization,  however,  was  recommenced  in  a few  years 
afterwards  in  the  same  section  of  the  state.  This  colony 
was  also  harassed  by  the  Indians  till  after  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  Originally,  Tennessee  formed  a part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  North  Carolina,  which  state  coded  it  to  the  gene- 
ral government  in  1784,  but  afterwards  revoked  the  grant, 
when  the  inhabitauts  attempted  to  form  an  independent 
state  under  the  name  of  Franklinia.  It  was  finally  ceded 
to  the  United  States  government,  and  formed  a part  of  the 
South-Western  Territory  till  its  admission  as  a sovereign 
state  in  1790,  forming  the  sixteenth  member  of  the  confede- 
racy. Tennessee  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
sent  several  distinguished  leaders  to  its  armies:  prominent 
among  whom  was  General  Andrew  Jackson,  since  so  cele- 
brated for  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  central 
government  during  his  pre.«idency.  James  K.  Polk,  the 
eleventh  President  of  the  United  States,  was  also  a citizen 
of  this  state. Tnhab.  Tennessee'.vn. 

TENNESSEE  COL'ONY.a  post-office.  Anderson  co.,  Texas. 

TENNESSEE  LANDHNG,  a village  of  Issaquena  co., 
Mississippi. 

TE.NNESSEE  RIV'ER,  a post-office  of  Macon  co..  North 
Carolina.  341  miles  M'.  of  Raleigh. 

TENNILLE.  a post-village  of  Wa.shington  co..  Georgia, 
on  the  Central  Railroad.  136  miles  N.M\  of  Savannah. 

TENNIS,  a seaport  town  of  Algeri.a.  SeeTENEZ. 

TENNSTEDT.  tcmn^stett,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  1.5 
miles  N.N.IV.  of  Erfurt.  Pop.  2984. 

TENOCHTITLAN,  t:l-noch-tit-liiP,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  table-land  on  which  it  stands, 
elevation  averaging  7500  feet. 

TENOS.  .See  Tino. 

TEN  POUND  ISLAND,  in  -\nn  Harbor,  Massachusetts, 
seven-eighths  of  a mile  S.  of  Gloucester,  contains  a fixeJ 
light  45  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  42^  35'  N.,  Ion. 
70°  40'  W. 

'i'ENRlU,  t§n're-oo/,  ariver  of.Tapan.in  the  island  of  Niphon, 
which  it  traverses  N.  to  S.,  and  falls  into  the  Pacific  a little 
W.  of  the  Bay  of  Totomina.  Total  course,  about  106  miles. 

TEN'SAS  or  TENVSAW,  a river  of  Louisiana,  rises  in  Car- 
roll  parish,  near  the  M’.bank  of  the  Mi.ssissippl.  and  pursues 
a tortuous  course,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  nearly 
parallel  with  that  river,  until  it  unites  with  the  M ashita  at 
'rrinity.  'The  river  thus  formed  is  usually  called  Black 
River.  Steamboats  can  ascend  about  150  miles  from  its 
mouth,  during  at  least  6 months  of  the  year.  The  whole 
length  is  estimated  at  250  miles. 

TENSAS,  a pari.sh  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Louisiana,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  has  an  area  of  6S0 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 'Tensas  River  and  Macon 
Bayou.  The  surface  is  level  and  low;  the  soil  fertile.  In 
1850  there  were  raised  21.665  bales  of  cotton,  the  greatest 
quantity  produced  iu  any  parish  of  the  state.  The  Tensafi 
River  is  navigable  by  steamboats  through  this  parish 
Formed  since  1840.  from  the  N.  part  of  Concordia.  Capital, 
St.  Joseph.  Pop.  16,078,  of  whom  1486  were  free,  and  14,59Q 
slaves. 

TENSAW,  a river  of  Louisiana.  See  Tensas. 

TENSAW,  a post-office  of  Baldwin  co.,  AlabaiuA- 
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TENSIFT,  tJn'slft'  or  tSn'seeft',  a principal  river  of  Mo- 
rocco, which  kinji'dom  it  divides  into  two  nearly  equal  parts; 
after  a W.  course  of  190  miles,  enters  the  Atlantic  45  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Mosiadore. 

TENTER,  an  island  of  Russia.  See  Tendra. 

TEN^TERDEN,  a municipal  boroujrh,  market-town,  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  the  town  on  an  eminejice, 
environed  by  hop-grounds,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Maidstone.  Pop. 
of  the  borough  in  1851,  3901.  chiefly  agricultural,  or  occupied 
Id  cattle-grazing  on  Romney  marshes.  The  church  has  a 
^■>wer  conspicuous  as  a landmark. 

TENTH  LEGION,  a post-office,  Rockingham  co.,  Virginia. 

TENTUGAL,  t&n-too-gdP,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal, 
rovince  of  Douro.  10  miles  N.W.  of  Coimbra,  near  the  right 
ank  of  the  Mondego.  Pop.  1200. 

TENTYRA.  See  Denderau. 

TEOGE,  t4-o'g;i(?)  a considerable  river  of  South  Africa, 
an  affluent  from  the  N.  of  Lake  Ngami. 

TEOLO-in-MONTE,  td-oflo  in  mon^td,  a town  of  Au.strian 
Italy,  government  of  Venice,  province,  and  10  miles  S.W.  of 
Padua,  near  the  Bacchiglione.  Pop.  2700. 

TEONIS'TA,  TEONES^TA  or  TIONES'TA  CREEK,  rises 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  falls  into  Alleghany 
River  in  Venango  county. 

TEONISTA  or  TIONESTA,  a post-village  of  Venango  co., 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  confluence  of  Teonista  Creek  with 
Alleghany  River,  about  29  miles  N.E.  of  Franklin,  See 
Tionesta. 

TEOPIXCA.  t.d-o-pixtkd,  a sm.all  town  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation. state  of  Chiapas.  18  miles  from  Ciudad-Real. 

TEORA.  td-c/rd.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato 
Ultra,  about  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Sant’  Angelo-dei-Lombardi, 
between  the  Ofanto  and  Sale.  Pop.  3800. 

TEOTIIIUACAN,  td-o-te-wd-kdiP,  a plateau  of  Mexico, 
about  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tezcoco.  surrounded  on  .all  sides, 
except  the  E.,  by  ridges  and  mountain  spurs,  and  celebrated 
for  two  remarkable  pyramids  which  stand  near  its  centre. 
The  one  measures  082  feet  at  its  base,  and  terminates  in  a 
level  platform  121  feet  high.  The  other  is  of  less  dimensions. 
Both  are  composed  of  stone  pottery  and  cement,  covered 
with  the  remains  of  obsidian  and  terra  cotta  images,  and 
are  in  a very  dilapidated  state. 

TEOT'SA,  a post-village  of  R,ock  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Rock 
River.  30  miles  S.E.  of  Madison. 

TEPALEEN  or  TEPALEN,  See  Tepeleni. 

TEPEACA,  td-pd-d'kd,  a town  of  the  ^Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, state,  and  20  miles  S.E.  of  La  Puebla.  It  has  a Fran- 
ci.scan  convent,  founded  in  the  time  of  Cortez,  manuliictures 
of  woollen  stuffs,  and  trade  in  corn. 

TEPE.TE  or  TEPEXE,  tA-pA^nA,  a town  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  .state,  and  50  miles  S.  of  La  Puebla. 

TEPEL.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Tepl. 

TEPELENI,  tA-pA-liPnee,  written  also  TEP'ALEENt  and 
TEP'ALEN',  a town  of  Albania,  sanjak,  and  32  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Avlona.  on  the  Voyussa.  It  is  almost  wholly  in  ruins. 
The  principal  edifice  is  the  palace  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Yanina, 
born  here  about  A.  D.  1750. 

TEPETITAN,  tA-pA-te-tAn',  a town  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, state  of  Tabasco,  on  the  river  Tepetitan,  an 
affluent  of  the  Chilapilla,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Ciudad-Real.  Pop. 
1000.  It  is  irregularly  built  of  mud  and  sun-dried  bricks. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  river  are  large  cattle  farms,  and 
maize,  sugar,  and  rum  are  produced  in  the  vicinity, 

TEPEXE.  Seel’EPEJE. 

TEPTC,  t?p-ikt  or  tA-peek^,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, state  of  Jalisco,  on  a height.  25  miles  E.  of  San 
Bias.  Pop.  10,000.  It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  state 
after  Guadalajara,  and  is  the  residence,  during  the  rainy 
season,  of  most  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  San  Bias. 

TEPIKINSKAIA  or  TEPIKINSKAJA,  tA-pe-kin-.skl'A,  a 
market-town  of  Russia,  in  Don  Co^ack  Territory,  on  the 
Khoper,  65  miles  E.  of  Pavlovsk.  Pop.  2000. 

TEPITITAN,  tA-pe-te-tdn',  a town  of  Mexico,  state  of 
Tabasco,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  its  own  name,  it 
extends  along  the  river  for  nearly  1 mile.  Pop.  about  1200. 

TEPL,  TEPEL,  t&p’l,  or  TEPLA,  tV>^<  a town  of  Bohe- 
mia, 2f)  miles  N.IV.  of  Piksen.  Pop.  1734.  Near  it  is  the 
abbey  of  Tepl  or  Tdpl,  with  a fine  library,  and  a cabinet  of 
minerals  and  coins. 

TEPLTK,  tApGik,  a market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  go- 
vernment of  Podolia,  .32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Olgopol.  Pop.  1500. 

TEPlvITZ. %'lit8, T(EP/LlTZ,orTf)P/LlTZ, several  market- 
towns  of  Hungary,  the  principal.  (Hun.  TepHcz-kis.  ki.sh 
t^p'lit,)  co.  of  Liptau,  on  a mountain,  20  miles  S.^V.  of 
Kesmark.  Pop.  1221. 

TEPLITZ  or  TtEPLTTZ.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Topi.itz. 

TEPOSCOLULA  or  TEPOZCOLULA.  tA-pos-ko-loo'lA.  a 
market-town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state,  and  45 
miles  N.W.  of  Oajaca. 

TEQUENDAMA  FALLS,  in  South  America.  See  Bogota. 

TEQUIA,  tA-kee'A,  a town  of  South  America,  in  New  Gra- 
nada. department  of  Boyaca,  province  of  Tunja,  45  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Pamplona. 

TER,  tSr,  a river  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  rises  in  the  Py- 
renees, flows  S.  and  E.  past  Gerona,  and  enters  the  Medi- 
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terranean  by  several  months,  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Rosas.  Total 
course,  90  miles.  It  is  almost  everywhere  fordable,  and  its 
waters  near  the  sea  are  mo.stly  diverted  for  irrigation. 

TER.\-KAKO,  tAr'a  kA'ko.  a peninsula  on  the  E.  cn.ast  o 
New  Zealand,  North  Island,  bounding  the  entrance  to 
Hawke  Bay  on  the  N.E. 

TER  AMO,  t^r'a-mo,  InUrairifnia.)  a city  of  Naples, 

capital,  of  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  27  miles  N.E.  of 
Aquila.  Lat.42O40'N.,  Ion.  1.3048'E.  Pop.  10.000.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  several  convents,  a royal  college,  clerical  .seminary, 
botanic  garden,  orphan  .school,  foundling  and  other  asylums. 
Its  neighborhood  is  remarkably  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil 

TER  AN  EH,  a town  of  Egypt.  See  Terra.xeh. 

TERA-AVERA  (tA/rA  wA'rA)  LAKE,  of  New  Zealand.  North 
Island.  40  miles  in  length,  discharges  its  wateis  N.E.  into 
the  Bay  of  Plenty  by  Tera-wera  River. 

TERCEIR.\,  t&R-.s<A'e-rA,  one  of  the  Azores  Islands,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  central  group,  N.E.  of  J’aval  and  Sao  Jorge. 
Lat.  38°  30'  N.,  Ion.  27°  10'  AY.,  about  70  miles  N.AY.  of  St. 
Alichael.  (Sao  Aliguel:)  greatest  length,  20  miles:  average 
breadth.  13  miles:  circuit,  60  miles.  The  coast  almost  every- 
where pre.sents  bold  and  inacce.ssible  cliffs.  The  ijiterior  rises 
by  gentle  slopes  towards  the  centre,  where  it  becomes  moun- 
tainous. and  then  descends  abruptly  towards  the  N.AA'.  The 
whole  surface  hears  the  impress  of  volcanic  agency:  and 
many  enormous  mas.ses,  composing  heights  and  precipices, 
look  as  if  they  had  recently  been  under  the  influence  of 
fire.  Many  of  these  masses  are  composed  of  soft  pumice 
and  tuff.  The  soil,  composed  of  decomposed  lava  and  other 
volcanic  matters,  possesses  the  greatest  natural  fertility. 
Heavy  crops  of  yams,  grain,  and  pulse  of  all  sorts  are  raised. 
Fruit  also  of  exquisite  flavor  is  very  abundant,  and  oranges 
and  lemons  are  now  raised  to  such  an  extent  as  to  furnish 
nearly  a fifth  of  the  whole  of  these  fruits  exported  from  the 
Azores.  8ome  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  of 
which  rather  a superior  breed  exists  on  the  island.  The 
sheep  are  wretched-looking  animals,  of  little  value  in  re- 
spect of  carcass,  but  with  fleeces  of  tolerable  wool.  Pumice 
is  the  only  minei’al  which  .seems  capable  of  being  turned  to 
any  account.  There  are  no  manufactures  worthy  of  the 
name.  Licentiousness  prevails  to  a great  extent  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  domestic  virtue  is  in  little  repute.  The 
c:\pital  of  the  island  is  Angra,  which  gives  its  name  to  a de- 
partment including  the  three  islands  of  Terceira.  St.  George, 
and  Gracio.sa.  During  the  usurpation  of  Don  Aliguel,  this 
island  was  the  seat  of  the  regency  acting  for  the  present 
Queen  of  Portugal.  Pop.  40,000.  'Terceira  signifies  third” 
island,  it  being  the  third  in  length  of  the  whole  group. 

TERCERO,  t§R-sA^ro,  a river  of  the  Plata  Confederation, 
states  of  Cordova  and  Santa  Fe.  after  an  E.  course  joins 
the  Parana  at  the  influx  of  the  Salado,  whence  it  is  navi- 
gable for  barges  to  the  pass  of  Fereira,  100  miles  S.E.  of 
Cordova. 

TERCIIOA'^A.  t^R'Ko'voh'.  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Trentschin,  12  miles  from  Sillein.  Pop.  3457. 

'TERDOPPIO.  tSR-dop'pe-o.  a river  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
rises  N.  of  the  province  of  Novara,  a little  S.  of  Lago  Mag- 
giore.  flows  S.S.E.,  and  joins  the  Po  after  a course  of  about 
53  miles. 

TEREK,  tA-r^kf,  a river  of  South  Russia,  after  an  E.  cour.se 
of  350  miles  enters  the  Caspian  Sea  by  several  mouths,  near 
lat.  44°  N.,  Ion.  46°  to  48°  E.  It  is  rapid,  and  has  numerous 
affluents. 

'TEREKLI,  tAr'e-klee',  written  also  TARAKLT.  a small 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia.  36  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ismeed. 

TERESHKA,  t.A-rAsh'kA,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  on  the 
N.  frontiers  of  the  government  of  Saratov,  flows  nearly  p». 
rallel  to  the  Volga,  which  it  joins  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sa- 
ratov; total  course,  about  180  miles. 

TERESPOL,  tA'rAs-poP  (?)  a town  of  Poland,  government 
of  Radom.  60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Siedlce,  on  the  Bug.  Pop.  1 600. 

TERETTE,  tA-rSt/tA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  S.E.  of  Sora,  on  the  summit  of  an  almost  inacces- 
sible height.  Pop.  18.30. 

TERG  A.  tAa/gA.  a town  of  Morocco,  kingdom,  and  70  mile.s 
N.N.E.  of  Fez.  near  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  3000. 

TERGESTE.  See  Triest. 

TERGESTINUS  SINUS.  See  Triest.  Gulf  of. 

TER-GOUAY,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Gouda. 

TERGOVIST,  tARfgo-vist,  or  TERGOVITZ.  t6R'go-vits',  a 
town,  formerly  capital  of  AVallachia,  on  the  Jalomnitza,  43 
miles  N.AY.  of  Bucharest.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  glass-works. 

TERK,  t&Rk,  a pretty  little  town  of  North  Persia,  pro- 
vince of  Azerbaijan,  70  miles  S.E.  of  Tabreez. 

TERGiING.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  E.s.sex. 

TERLIZZI,  tAii-lit/.see,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Bari, 
17  miles  S.E.  of  Barletta.  and  7 miles  from  the  Adriatic 
I’op.  12.000.  It  has  a cathedral  and  parish  church,  and  3 
convents. 

TERATINI,  t^R'me-ne,  (anc.  Therfmcp..')  a seaport  town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  N.  coa.st,  intendancy  of  Palermo,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Termini.  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Palermo.  Lat. 
37°  57'  N.,  Ion.  1.3°  42'  E.  Pop.  25,780.  It  is  enclo.sed  by  walls, 
and  defended  by  a castle  on  a lofty  rock ; it  has  w.arm  mine- 
ral baths — whence  its  name ; a caHcaforc  or  depdt  fc  grain, 
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Rud  an  active  anchovy  fishery.  Six  miles  E.  are  the  ruins 
yA  the  ancien*  Himera. 

TiiR.MINOS,  (t^R^me-noce,)  Lake  of,  an  inlet  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  dividing  the  Mexican  state  of  Tabasco  from 
Yucatan,  and  between  lat.  18°  and  19°  N.,  Ion.  91°  and  92° 
W.  Length,  70  miles;  breadth,  40  miles.  It  is  hounded  on 
the  side  of  the  sea  by  several  islands,  that  of  Carmen  being 
the  lar<:est.  It  receives  an  arm  of  the  Usumasinta. 

TEIIMINOS,  LAGUNA  DE,  U-goo^nd  di  t&R/me-noce,  a 
seaport  town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Yucatan.  Lat.  18°  38'  24" 
N.,  Ion.  91°  50'  42"  W.  It  is  little  more  at  present  than 
a large  village,  about  a third  of  it.  including  all  the  principal 
merchants’  stores  and  houses,  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire  in  April,  1850.  It  has  two  small  churches,  but  no 
other  public  buildings.  Almost  the  only  article  exported 
is  logwood,  of  which  upwards  of  20,000  tons  were  exported 
in  1849.  Fop.  about  2000. 

TEllMOLI,  tSa'mo-le,  a maritime  town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Molise,  on  a peninsula  in  the  Adriatic.  16  miles 
S.E.  of  II  Vasto.  Fop.  2000. 

TERMO'NAMUN'GAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tyrone. 

TE11M0NH.4RU  Y,  a parish  of  Ireland.  See  Tarmonbarry. 

TERMONDE.  Belgium.  See  Dend.ermonde. 

TER'.MONEE'NY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Londonderry. 

TERMONFECK'AN  or  TORFECK'AN,  a parish  and  vil- 
lage of  Ireland,  in  Leiiister,  co.  of  Louth,  on  the  E.  coast,  2 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Clogher.  Fop.  of  the  village,  about  400;  it 
is  a place  of  summer  resort  for  sea-bathing. 

TER'.MONMAGUIRK',  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co. 
of  Tyrone. 

TERNATE,  ter'ndU  or  ter-n.dRl,  an  island  group  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  in  the  Jloluccas,  E.  of  Celebes,  and  N. 
of  Ceram,  comprising  Gilolo,  Morty,  Riao  or  Row,  Ternate, 
Tidor,  Marhee  or  Fottebakker,  Mortir,  Makian,  Kaijo.  and 
the  Batshian  or  Batsian,  group,  and  the  Obi  and  the  Xulla 
Island.s.  The  group  is  named  from  Ternate,  a small  island 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Gilolo;  lat.  (summit)  0°  48'  N.,  Ion.  127° 
18'  E.;  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of  Ternate,  once  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  the  Moluccas,  whose  sway  extended  not 
only  over  the  greater  part  of  the  group,  but  also  over  a large 
part  of  Celebes.  The  island  of  Ternate  is  nearly  circular, 
about  10  miles  in  diameter,  andcomposed  almost  exclusively 
of  a conical  volcano.  5484  feet  high,  thickly  wooded  to  a con- 
siderable height,  and  of  which  frequent  and  destructive 
eruptions  have  taken  place.  One  of  the  most  recent  occurred 
in  1840.  Cocoa-nuts,  sago,  and  other  tropical  products  are 
plentiful,  and  tobacco  and  cotton  are  grown  to  some  extent. 
Sulphur,  saltpeltre,  pumice-stone,  and  lime  are  the  chief 
minerals.  A little  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Sooloo  Is- 
lands, China,  Java,  Amboina,  &c. 

TERNATE.  a government  or  province  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  the  East,  including  the  Ternate  Islands,  and 
part  of  Celebes,  the  N.  coast  of  Papua,  and  the  adjoining 
islands  of  Waigeoo,  Salawatty,  Mysole,  &c. 

TERN.M'E.  a town  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Island 
of  Ternate.  It  is  neatly  built,  has  broad,  paved  streets,  a 
large,  well-frequented  market-place,  a mosque,  and  a Pro- 
testant church ; and  hard  by,  the  Dutch  fort  of  Oranjo,  built 
in  1607.  and  the  sultan’s  palace. 

TERNEUSE,  t^R'uuz',  a fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Zealand,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  6 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Axel.  Fop.  1100. 

TERNI,  t^R'nee,  (anc.  Interam/na,)  a town  of  Central  Italy, 
in  the  State  of  Uinliria.  and  province  of  Spoleto,  picturesquely 
seated  near  the  Nera.  5 miles  below  the  falls  of  the  Velino, 
49  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rome.  About  4 miles  to  the  E.,  on  the 
Velino,  (v.i-lee'no,)  a stream  which  flows  into  the  Nera,  is  a 
celebrated  cascade,  called  the  Cascata  del  M armore,  (kSs- 
kSRd  d5l  inaR'mo-r.i.)  The  water  falls,  by  three  leaps,  about 
700  feet,  (some  say  750  feet,)  producing  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  cataracts  in  the  world.*  Pop.  9250. 
It  is  enclosed  by  turreted  walls,  and  has  been  much  im- 
proved within  the  last  few  years  by  the  erection  of  modern 
mansions  for  its  numerous  visitors.  It  has  a noble  cathedral 
with  some  fine  paintings,  a theatre,  a bath  establishment, 
and  active  manufactures  of  woollen  and  silk  fabrics.  Among 
Its  remains  of  antiquity  are  the  vaults  of  an  amphitheatre. 

TERNOVA,  in  European  Turkey.  See  Tirnova. 

TERODANT,  ti-ro-dint',  written  also  TAROODANT, 
TAROUDANT,  and  TARUD.YNT,  a town  of  Morocco,  capital, 
province  of  Soos,  on  the  river  Soos,  125  miles  S.M'.  of  Mo- 
rocco. Fop.  21,000.  It  stands  in  a fertile  plain,  and  its  thick 
and  lofty  walls  enclose  a large  area.  Its  inhabitants  excel 
in  the  art  of  dyeing. 

TEROR,  ti-roR/,  a town  of  the  Canaries,  I.sland  of  Grand 
Canary,  with  a large  and  handsome  church,  an  episcopal 
palace,  and  a primary  school,  manufiictures  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth.  Fop.  5938. 

TERRACINA,  tJa-Rl-chee'ni,  (anc.  Anx'ur,  afterwards 
TerracOna.)  a seaport  town  of  the  Pontifical  States,  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  on  the  Gulf  of 


• See  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV.,  stanzas  69,  70,  and  71.  Also 
the  accompanying  note 
1902 
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Terracina  in  the  Mediterranean.  58  miles  S.E.  of  Rome. 
Pop.  4240.  On  the  height  above  it  are  the  cathedral  and 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Anxur,  and  above  these,  on  a bold 
height,  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Galba,  commanding 
fine  views.  The  harbor  is  accessible  only  to  small  coasting 
vessels,  and  there  is  little  trade.  The  celebrated  Appian 
Way,  between  Rome  and  Terracina,  is  still  traceable.  Thi 
town  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1798. 

TERRA  DEI  GRECI,  t§R/Rd  dA  grA^chee,  a town  of  Naplef, 
province  ofCapitanata.  W.  of  Bovino,  on  astcep  hill.  P.  1600. 

TER/RADELFUE'GO,or  TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO,  te-§R'rJ 
dM  fwA'go.  the  “land  of  fire,”  (Port.  Itrra  do  Foqn,  tAR'EA 
do  fo'go ; Fr.  Terre  de  Feu,  taiR  deh  fuh ; Ger.  Feuerland, 
foPer-lAnt',)  a large  group  of  islands  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
South  America,  between  lat.  52°  40'  and  56°  S.,  and  Ion. 
6.3°  40'  .and  75°  W.  On  the  N.  it  is  sep.ara ted  from  the 
mainland  of  America  by  the  long  and  intricate  Strait  ot 
Magellan,  while  its  other  sides  are  washed  by  three  great 
ocean.s — the  Atlantic  on  the  E.,  Pacific  on  the  IV.,  and  An- 
tarctic on  the  S,  Besides  numberless  small  islands,  of 
which  that  of  Cape  Horn,  at  its  S.  extremity,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  it  consists  of  one 
very  large  island.  East  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  King  Charle.s 
South  Land,  measuring  from  E.  to  IV.,  near  its  S.  shore,  385 
miles,  with  an  extreme  breadth,  from  N.  to  S.,  of  above  200 
miles;  and  of  tour  much  smaller,  but  still  very  con.siderable 
islands — Navarinoand  Iloste  on  the  S.,  separated  from  East 
Terra  del  Fuego  by  Beagle  Channel ; and  Clarence  and  Land 
of  Desolation  on  the  W.  The  whole  of  the  islands  are  deeply 
penetrated  by  arms  of  the  se.a,  which  give  them  the  most  ir 
regular  shapes;  they  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  moun 
tains  of  clay-slate,  greenstone,  and  granite.  The.se  moun 
tivins  .are  either  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  whict 
has  here  its  limit  at  about  4000  feet,  (many  of  their  summits 
exceed  5000  feet,  and  Mount  Sarmiento  in  the  S.,  supposed  tc 
be  the  culminating  point,  is  estimated  at  6800  feet,)  or  art 
clothed  with  stunted  forests,  chiefly  of  beech,  growing  out 
of  a swampy  peat,  apparently  almost  the  only  kind  of  soil 
here;  and  which,  beyond  1000  or  1500  feet,  where  the  trees 
cease  to  grow,  becomes  covered  with  minute  alpine  plants. 

The  term  Land  of  De.solation.  w'hich  Cook  applied  to  the 
large  W.  island,  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  whole  group; 
and  yet  the  scenery,  with  mountain  rising  behind  moun- 
tain, and  deep  intervening  valleys,  all  covered  by  one  thick, 
dusky  m.ass  of  fore.st,  is  not  without  a degree  of  mysterious 
grandeur.  At  times,  too,  magnificent  gl.aciers  of  a beryl-like 
hue,  in  fine  contrast  with  the  white  expanse  of  snow,  are 
seen  descending  from  the  mountain  side  to  the  water’s  edge 
The  climate  is  one  of  the  most  wretched  which  it  is  possible 
to  imagine;  mist,  rain,  and  snow,  accompanied  either  with 
continued  storms,  or  violent  and  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  fol- 
low each  other  in  constant  succession.  Dublin,  in  the  North 
Hemisphere,  is  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  Port  Famine, 
near  the  centre  of  the  Str.ait  of  Magell.in.  in  the  South 
Hemisphere;  the  former  being  in  lat.  53°  31' N.,  and  the 
latter  in  lat.  53°  38'  S.  Their  respective  climates  are  as 
follows: — 


Summer 

Temp'ture. 

Winter 

Temp’ture. 

Difference 
of  Summer 
and  Winter. 

Mean 

of  Summer 
and  Wiuter. 

Dublin 

590-54 

39o^Z 

-200-34 

490-37 

Port  Famine... 

50-''-0 

330-08 

160-92 

410-54 

Difference. . 

90-54 

60-12 

30-42 

7^3 

This  kind  of  climate,  not  more  inhospitable  to  European 
feelings  than  uncongenial  to  most  European  plants  of 
warmer  regions,  is  far  from  being  unfavorable  to  native  vege- 
tation ; and  hence  in  some  places  large  woody-stemmed  trees 
of  fuschia  and  veronica,  which  in  England  are  treated  as 
tender  plants,  have  here  been  seen  in  full  flower  not  flvr 
from  the  base  of  a mountain  with  two-thirds  of  its  height 
covered  with  snow,  and  w'ith  the  temperature  at  36°.  An- 
other vegetable  production  deserving  of  notice  is  a globular 
fungus  of  a bright  yellow  color,  and  the  size  of  a small  apple. 
It  adheres  in  vast  numbers  to  the  bark  of  the  beech-tree.s. 
IVhen  young,  it  is  elastic  and  turgid  with  moisture,  but 
after  fructification,  shrinking  and  growing  tough,  acquires  .<• 
mucilaginous  and  slightly  sweet  taste.  In  tlii.s  state  it  in. 
eaten  by  the  natives  uncooked, and  forms  a staple  article  of 
food,  being,  with  the  addition  of  a few  berries  oUdwarf  arbu- 
tus. the  only  vegetable  of  which  they  partake.  Another  re- 
markable vegetable  product  is  the  .eea-weed  called  Fiicut 
giganteus,  which,  though  not  confined  to  this  group,  is  here 
particularly  abuhdant,  forming  great  aqu.atic  forests,  and 
furnishing  the  haunts  of  innumerable  shell-fi.sh,  but  for 
which  the  race  of  Fuegians  could  scarcely  continue  to  exist. 

The  zoology  of  the  group  is  very  scanty.  Besides  cttacea 
and  phoc<Te,  the  only  mammalia  are  a bat,  three  species  of 
mice,  the  fox.  sea-otter,  guanaco,  and  deer.  Birds,  however, 
particularly  sea-fowl,  are  numerous;  and  even  huuu'iing- 
birds  have  been  seen  .sipping  the  sweets  of  flowers  aftei  two 
or  three  days  of  constent  rain,  snow,  and  sleet,  during  w 'iicb 
the  thermometer  had  been  at  the  freezing-point 
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The  natives  of  the  N.E.  part  of  Terra  del  Fuejro  resemble 
the  Patagonians  in  color,  stature,  and  clothing;  those  of  the 
S.E.  portion  are  low  in  stature,  ill-looking,  and  badly  pro- 
portioned. Their  color  is  that  of  very  old  mahogany,  or 
rather  between  dark  copper  and  bronze.  The  trunk  of  the 
body  is  large  in  proportion  to  their  cramp  and  rather  crooked 
limbs.  Their  rough,  coarse,  and  extremely  dirty  black  hair 
half  hides  yet  heightens  a villainous  expression  of  the  worst 
description  of  savage  features.  The  women  are  short,  about 
4 feet  some  inches,  with  bodies  also  largely  out  of  proportion 
to  their  height;  and  their  features,  especially  those  of  the 
old,  are  most  repulsive.  Their  only  clothing  is  a scanty 
covering  of  guanaco  or  seal-skin.  Their  habits  are  extremely 
filthy,  and  their  feeding  gross  and  uncleanly,  the  most  offen- 
sive substance  being  eaten  in  a state  of  putridity.  They  are. 
like  many  other  savages,  extraordinary  mimics,  imitating  all 
sorts  of  sounds  and  motions  with  a marvellous  and  most 
amusing  fidelity.  Their  huts  are  generally  found  built  close 
to  the  shore,  at  the  head  of  some  small  bay,  in  a secluded 
spot,  and  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds.  They  are 
built  of  boughs  or  small  trees  stuck  in  the  earth,  and 
brought  together  at  the  top,  where  they  are  firmly  hound 
by  bark,  sedge,  and  twigs.  The  visual  dimensions  of  these 
huts  are  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  four  or 
five  feet  in  height.  They  have  an  ov.al  hole  to  creep  in  at. 
The  fire  is  built  in  a small  excavation  in  the  middle  of  the 
hut.  The  floor  is  of  clay,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  well  kneaded.  Terra  del  Fuego  was  discovered  by 
Magellan  in  1520,  and  named  “Land  of  Fire,”  from  the 
fires  he  saw  on  its  coast  during  the  night,  't  hose  fires  are 
supposed  to  have  been  volcanic.  The  doubt  thrown  upon 
this  opinion,  by  the  circumstance  that  no  volcanoes  had 
been  observed  by  more  recent  travellers,  has  been,  in  a great 
measure,  removed  by  Captain  Hall,  who  himself  witnessed 
a volcanic  eruption  on  one  of  these  islands,  in  November, 

1820.  (See  Hall’s  f^uth  America,  vol.  i.,  pp.  14,  15.) In- 

hab.  Fuegian,  fu-ee'jan. 

TERRA  DEL  SOLE,  d§l  soH.i.  a town  of  Tuscany, 

46  miles  N.E.  of  Florence,  on  the  Montone.  Pop.  .3543. 

TERRA  DI  LAVORO,  t^RfR^  dee  Id-vo'ro,  a province  of  Na- 
ples, nearly  corresponding  in  limits  to  the  Campa'nia  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  is  situated  mostly  between  lat.  40°  48'  and 
41°  48'  N.,  and  Ion.  13°  and  15°  E.,  having  S.E.  the  Mediter- 
ranean. and  landward  the  provinces  of  Naples,  Principato 
Ulti'a,  Molise,  and  the  Abruzzi,  and  N.W.  the  Pontifical 
States.  Area,  2505  square  mites.  Pop.  in  1851,  752,012. 
The  surface  in  the  E.  is  covered  with  ramifications  of  the 
Apennines;  elsewhere  are  many  fertile  plains;  this  is  indeed 
one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  though 
along  the  coast  are  marshy  and  unhealthy  tracts.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Volturno  and  the  Garigliano;  the  prin- 
cipal inlet  of  the  sea  is  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta.  The  products 
comprise  wheat,  oil,  fruits,  silk,  and  full-bodied  wines.  The 
chief  cities  and  towns  are  Capua,  the  capital,  Gaeta,  Sora, 
Arpino.  M.addaloni,  and  Nola. 

TERRA  DI  OTRANTO,  Naples.  See  Otranto,  Terra  di. 

TER'RA  FIR'MA.  an  obsolete  name  formerly  applied  to 
the  Spanish  Main,  South  America,  afterwards  called  Colom- 
bia. See  Venezuela,  and  New  Granaha. 

TERRALBA,  t^R-RdPb^,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
division  of  Cagliari,  on  a very  unhealthy  plain,  near  a 
lagixm,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Oristano.  Pop.  2500. 

TEHRAN,  a town  of  European  Turkev.  See  Tirana. 

TERRANEH,  tM'nSh,  TERANEIl'or  TARANEH,  ta- 
rd'neh,  a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Rosetta  arm  of  the 
Nile.  7 mile  W.  of  Menoof. 

TPIRRANOVA,  t^R-Rd-nc/vd,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ukra  I.,  district,  and  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Palmi.  It  was  founded 
at  a very  early  period,  and  had  risen  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
places  in  the  province,  when  it  was  in  great  part  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  1783. 

TERRANOVA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Citra,  8 miles  S.  of  Cassano.  Pop.  2400 

TERRANOVA,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Ba- 
silicata, 23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tursi. 

TERRANOVA,  tdR-Rd-notvd,  a .seaport  town  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Sicily,  intendancy  of  Caltanisetta,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Terranova,  18  miles  E.  of  Alicata  Pop.  10,000.  It  has  a 
castle,  several  churches  and  convents,  a good  public  hospi- 
tal. and  a handsome  palace  of  the  Duke  de  Monteleone. 
Coar.se  cloth  is  manufactured  here,  and  finds  a good  market 
at  the  annual  fair  in  August.  The  town  has  also  a carica- 
tore  or  corn  magazine,  and  an  export  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
sulphur,  and  soda. 

TERRANOVA,  (anc.  OVbia.)  a town  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia. division  of  Sassari,  on  a bay  of  the  N.E.  coast,  26  miles 
S.E.  of  Longo-Sardo.  Pop.  1960. 

TERRANOVA.  See  NEWFOUNDLAPfD. 

TERRANOVA  FOSSASECA,  t^R-iid-no/vd  fos-si-s\rkL  a 
town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra,  N.N.W.  of  Avellina, 
with  3 churches,  and  an  almshouse.  Pop.  1120. 

TERR  ANUOVA,tSR^Rd-noo-oR'i,a  market-town  ofTuscany, 
province  of  Florence,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Figline.  Pop.  2000. 

TERRA-ROSSA,  ISr/rI  ros'si,  a town  of  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince of  Pisa,  4 miles  S.  of  Villafranca.  Pop.  1768. 
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TERRASSON,  tSR'RSs'.sAN®',  a town  of  France,  departlneni 
of  Dordogne.  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sarlat.  Pop.  2302. 

TERRAUBE.  t&R'RoV.  a small  town  of  France,  department 
of  Gers,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Lectoure.  Pop.  1062. 

TERRE  AUX  BCEUFS,  t^R  o buf,  a post-village  of  St  Ber- 
nard parish,  Louisiana,  on  the  Mexican  Gulf  Railroad,  15 
miles  from  New  Orleans. 

TERRE  BON.NE,  t^rr'  bonn',  usually  pronounced  tar  bSn, 
a small  bayou  of  Louisi.ana.  flows  through  the  pari.sh  of  the 
.same  name  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
boats. 

TERRE  BONNE,  a parish  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Louisiana 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  an  area  of  1640  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Terre  Bonne,  Black,  and  Cail- 
lou  Bayous,  which  are  navigable.  The  surface  is  low  and 
level,  subject  to  inundation.  A large  part  of  it  is  occupied 
by  “ floating  prairies,”  or  .shallow  lakes.  The  numerous 
water-courses  are  bordered  with  rich  plantations  of  sugar- 
cane, and  tracts  of  good  timber,  including  the  live-oak  and 
cypress.  The  New  Orleans  and  Opelousas  Railroad  will  pass 
through  the  parish.  Capital,  Houma.  Pop.  12,091,  of  whom 
5306  were  free,  and  6785  slaves. 

TERRE  BONNE,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Canada  East, 
has  an  area  of  545  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  North 
River,  which  flows  into  the  Ottawa,  and  other  small  streams. 
Capital,  Terre  Bonne.  Pop.  26.791. 

'TERRE  BONNE,  a county -town  of  Canada  blast,  capital 
of  the  above  county,  on  the  river  Des  Prairies,  20  miles  N. 
of  Montreal.  It  has  a Roman  Catholic  college,  with  9 pro- 
fessors and  2 masters,  a large  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Kjus 
copal  church,  a public  and  2 private  schools,  manufactures 
of  cloth,  iron,  and  leather,  and  several  grist  and  saw  mills. 
Pop.  in  1852,  1129:  in  1854,  1400. 

TERRE  COUl’EE,  t^r^-eh  koo'pee'(?)  a post-village  of  St. 
Joseph  CO.,  Indiana.  150  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Indianapoli.s. 

TERRE  COURSE  STATION,  a post-village  of  Berrien  co., 
Michigan,  on  the  Central  Railroad.  11  miles  W.  of  Niles. 

. TERRE-DE-FEU.  See  Terra  del  Fuego. 

TERRE-DE-IIAUT.  taiRdeh  ho.  and  TERRE-DE-BAS.  taiR 
deh  hi,  two  islets  of  the  French  West  Indies,  together  form- 
ing the  group  of  Petit-Terre,  26  miles  E.  of  Guadeloupe. 

TERREG'LES.  parish,  Scotland,  stewartry  Kirkcudbright. 

TERRE  H.4UTE,  (for  pron.  see  next  article.)  a post-village 
of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio,  50  miles  W.  of  Columbus. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  usually  pronounced  t^rheh  het,  (Fr. 
pron.  talR'  hot'.)  a flourishing  town  of  Harrison  town- 
ship. capital  of  Vigo  county,  Indiana,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Wabash  River,  and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  73  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis,  and  69  miles  N.  of  Vincei.nes.  The 
bank  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  elevated  about  60  feet 
above  the  river,  and  the  situation  is  remarkably  beautiful. 
The  plan  of  the  town  is  rectangular:  the  streets  are  wide, 
and  bordered  with  numerous  shade-trees  and  gardens. 
About  half  of  tlie  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  the  others 
of  wood.  The  public  buildings  include  a fine  court-house,  a 
town-hall.  3 banks,  a large  academy,  and  about  12  chi.'rches, 
some  of  which  are  spacious  and  ornamental  edifices.  Seve- 
ral newspapers  are  issued  here.  The  opposite  b.enks  of  the 
river  are  connected  by  a fine  bridge,  over  which  the  National 
Road  passes.  Fort  Harrison  Prairie,  on  the  W.  border  of 
which  the  town  stand.s,  is  noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
and  the  beauty  of  its  landscapes.  Terre  Haute  is  the  centre 
of  an  active,  increasing  trade,  and  one  of  the  principal  ship- 
ping points  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  pork,  grain,  and  flour  are  exported  from  this  place. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  2 important  railroads,  viz.,  the  Terre 
Haute  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Terre  Haute  Alton  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad.  Tlie  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  R.R. 
also  passes  through  this  place.  Pop.  8594. 

TERRE  HILL,  a po.sbofRce  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania, 

TERRENEUVE.  See  Newfoundland. 

TERRE  NOIR,  (Fr.  pron.  taiR  nw^R,  i.  e.  “Black  Land,”) 
a post-township  of  Clarke  co.,  Arkansas.  Pop.  220. 

TERRESSA,  t§R-r§.s'si,  one  of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  in  lat.  8°  20'  N..  Ion.  93°  15'  E. 

TERRICCIOLA,  t&R-Rit-cho/U,  a village  of  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince, and  19  miles  S.E.  of  Pisa.  Pop.  2800. 

TER'RING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

TER'RINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  Nor*h 
Riding. 

TERRINGTON,  NORTH,  a parish.  England,  co.  Norfolk. 

TERRINGTON  ST.  JOHN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

TER'RY,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Tennessee. 

TER'RYGLASS,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  re  of 
Tipperary. 

TERM! YSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Abbeville  district. 
South  Carolina. 

TER'RYTOWN,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 149  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

TER'RYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Plymouth  township, 
IJtchfield  CO.,  Connecticut,  about  24  m.  Vv.S.W.  of  Hartford. 
The  manufacture  of  wooden  clocks  in  the  United  States 
was  first  commenced  at  this  place,  by  Mr.  Terry,  about  35 
years  ago. 
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^ TERSCHELLIXG,  ter-sKSWing,  an  island  in  the  North 
Sea,  heloniiing  to  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Eriesland, 
Iretween  Vlieland  and  Ameland.  Length,  16  miles;  greatest 
breadth.  3 miles.  Pop.  2522. 

TE  KTENI  A,  t^R-tA'ne-l.  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
division  of  Cagliari,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lanusei.  Pop.  1150. 

TEKUEL,  ta-roo-eP,  a town  of  Spain,  capital  of  a province, 
on  a hill,  near  the  Guadalaviar,  72  miles  N.W.  of  Valencia. 
Pop.  0752.  It  is  enclosed  by  Avails,  and  has  a cathedral,  a 
bishop’s  palace,  and  a handsome  seminary. 

TERUEL,  a province  of  Spain,  in  Aragon.  Area.  3152 
square  miles.  Pop.  250.000. 

TERVUEREN,  tAR-vU^ren,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  South  Brabant,  7 miles  E.  of  Brussels,  with  a royal  resi- 
dence. 

TERWOLDE,  tSR'^ol'deh,  a village  of  Holland,  province 
of  Gelderland,  22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  1343. 

TESCIIEN,  tA.shtfn,  a town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  capitiil  of 
a circle  and  duchy,  on  the  Olsa.  a tributary  of  the  Oder,  38 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Troppau.  Pop.  6400.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  2 ducal  castles,  a gymnasium  with  a library  of 
12.000  A'olumes,  and  manufimtures  of  Avoollen  cloths,  ca.ssi- 
meres,  linen,  leather,  liqueurs,  and  fire-arms.  A treaty  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia  Avas  concluded  here  in  1779. 

TESEGDELT,  tA's^g-d^ltt.  a town  of  Morocco,  30  miles  S.E. 
of  Mogadore.  It  has  a handsome  mosque. 

TESII.V.  TECIIA,  tAsh'A,  or  TIASIIA.  te-A'sha,  a river  of 
Russia,  rises  in  the  S.  of  the  government  of  N izhnee  Novgorod, 
floAvs  N..  then  W.  to  the  frontiers  of  Via dimeer,  and  joins  the 
Oka  on  the  right,  above  Murom.  Total  course,  110  miles. 

TESIIOO-LOOMBOO,  tAsh'oot  loom'boot,  frequently  Avritten 
CIIASHE-LO-UM-BOO,  a town  of  Thibet.  160  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Lassa  or  L'llassa,  in  lat.  29°  4'  40"  N.,  Ion.  89°  7'  8"  E.,  on 
a plain,  surrounded  by  high,  sterile  mountains.  It  is  pro- 
perly a large  monastery,  consisting  of  300  to  400  houses,  the 
habitations  of  the  Boodhist  monks,  besides  temples,  mauso- 
leums, and  the  palace  of  the  Teshoo-Lama.  Above  4000 
friars  and  nuns  perform  daily  their  devotions  here.  A large 
manufacture  of  idols  is  here  established,  at  Avhich  the  most 
skilful  workmen  are  employed ; but  there  are  feAv  laymen 
except  the  servants  of  the  Lama. 

TESINO.  See  Ticixo. 

TESORA,  a toAvn  of  Celebes.  See  M'.vjo. 

TESOURAS,  tA-s6VAs,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  among  the 
mountains  of  Tesouras,  receives  the  Peixa,  and  after  a course 
of  about  200  miles  joins  the  Araguay. 

TESOURAS.  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  80  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Goyaz.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  great  quan- 
tities of  gold  which  were  furnished  for  a time  by  the  small 
stream  of  the  same  name,  and  which  attracted  a consider- 
able population ; but  since  the  washings  ceased  to  be  pro- 
ductive many  of  the  inhabitants  have  emigrated,  and  their 
houses  have  either  been  pulled  doAvn  or  left  tenantless. 

TESSAR.\UII,  th'sih-ih,  or  TAUGIISRARA,  a parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of  Roscommon. 

TESSA  UGt AN  or  KILGAL'LY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster.  King's  county. 

TESSE.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Teza. 

TESSEL.  See  Texel. 

TESSENDERLOO,  tAs-sSn'der-lo',  a village  of  Belgian  Lim- 
bourg,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Ilasselt.  Pop.  2500. 

TESSIN,  tAs-seen^  a town  of  North  Germany,  in  Mecklen- 
burg-ScliAverin,  duchy,  and  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Giistrow,  on 
the  Recknitz.  Pop.  2025.  It  is  enclosed  by  Avails,  and  has 
manufiictures  of  Avoollen  and  linen  fabrics. 

TESSIN,  a canton  and  river  of  SAvitzerland.  See  Ticino. 

TESTACCIO,  tAs-tAt'cho.  a village  of  Naples,  in  a beautiful 
valley  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Isle  of  Ischia.  Pop.  1128. 

TESTE-DE-BUCH,  La,  li  tAstdeh  biish,  a toAvn  of  France, 
department  of  Gironde,  in  the  landes,  (heaths,)  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Bassin  d’Arcachon,  and  30  miles  S.IV.  of  Bor- 
deaux. Avith  Avhich  it  is  connected  by  raihvay.  Pop.  3399. 

TES'TERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TESTIGOS,  tAs-tee'goce,  a group  of  islets  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  belontring  to  Venezuela.  50  miles  N.W.  of  Margarita,  iu 
lat.  11°  23'  N.,  Ion.  63°  12'  IV, 

TES'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

TET,  t^t  or  tA,  a river  of  France,  department  of  Pyrenees- 
Orientales,  after  an  E.N.E.  course,  enters  the  Mediterranean 

7 miles  E.  of  Perpignan.  Total  course.  55  miles. 

T ET  or  TETT,  t Jt,  a decaj'ed  town  of  Morocco,  near  Blanco, 

8 miles  S.W.  of  Mazagan.  Pop.  1000. 

TET'BURY,  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  England,  co., 
and  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gloucester.  Pop.  in  1851,  3325.  The 
town,  near  the  source  of  the  Avon,  has  2 market-houses,  a 
hand.some  church,  and  various  chapels  and  schools.  Some 
naanufactures  of  woollen  are  carried  on,  and  it  has  a trade 
in  yarn,  cheese  and  butter.  The  ancient  Britons  had  a cas- 
tle here. 

TET'COTT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

TETE,  tA'hV.  or  TETTE,  tAt/tA.  a tOAvn  of  East  Africa,  capi- 
tal of  a government  of  the  Portuguese  territory,  on  the 
Zaml>eze.  100  miles  N.  of  Senna.  It  is  large,  Avell  built,  and 
Healthy  from  occupying  an  elevated  site. 

TE'fE-NOlRE,  t6t  ntvjR  or  tAt  nwaa',  (“Black-head,”)  a 
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pass  of  the  Alps,  between  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  7 miles 
S.IV.  of  Martigny. 

TETE-NOIRE,  a mountain  of  the  Alps.  See  Morcler 
Dent  de. 

TETEREV  or  TETEREW,  tA-tA-rAvt,  a river  of  Russian 
Poland,  governments  of  Volhynia  and  Kiev,  joins  the  Dnieper 

36  miles  N.  of  Kiev,  after  a N.E.  course  of  150  miles. 

TETEROIV,  tA'teh-rov'.  a walled  town  of  North  Germany, 

in  Mecklenburg-SchAverin,  duchy,  and  16  miles  E.  of  Giis- 
trow. Pop.  3759.  It  has  tobacco  and  Avoollen  cloth  fac- 
tories. and  bleaching  establishments. 

Tl/TERSBURG,  a post-oifice  of  Tipton  co.,  Indiana. 

TET'FORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

TETIOOSIII,  TETIOUSIII  or  TETlUSIll,  tA-te-oo'she,  n 
town  of  Rus.«ia,  government,  and  60  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Kazan, 
on  the  Volga.  Lat.  54°  62'  N.,  Ion.  48°  57'  E.  Pop.  1700. 

TETIR,  tA-teeR',  or  VEGA  DE  TETIR,  vA'gA  dA  tA-teen/,  a 
toAvn  of  the  Canaries,  island  of  Fuerteventura,  in  a fertile 
valley.  Pop.  1387. 

TETIUSIII,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Tetiooshi. 

TET'NEY,  a parish  of  En>:land.  co.  of  Lincoln. 

'TETOOAN,  TETOUAN,  TETUAN,  t^t'oo-An',  or  TET'- 
WAN',  {auc.  Jaguth  f)  a maritime  town  of  Morocco,  king- 
dom of  Fez,  18  miles  S.S.IV.  of  Ceuta.  Lat.  35°  57'  N.,  Ion, 
5°  18'  E.  Pop.  16,000,  of  Avhom  upAvards  of  4000  are  Jews. 
It  is  crowned  by  a castle,  and  is  enclosed  by  Avails.  Some 
of  the  mosques  are  handsome.  The  harbor,  protected  b}'  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  4 miles  distant,  is  adapted 
only  for  small  vessels,  but  Tetooan  retains  an  active  export 
trade. 

TETSCIIEN,  tAPshAn,  a town  of  Bohemia,  18  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Leitmeritz.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Pop.  1423.  It 
has  mineral  springs,  and  an  ancient  castle. 

TET.'^'lVOR'ITl.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

TE'OTENIIALIj-RE'GIS,  a parish,  England,  co.  Stafford. 

'I’ETTNANG,  tAttfiiAng,  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of 
Danube,  on  the  MLihlenbach.  Pop.  1.361. 

TETUAN  or  TETM'AN.  See  Tetooan. 

'TEUCIIERN,  toiK'ern.  a market-town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
17  miles  S.  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  1558. 

TEUFFEN  or  TEUFEN,  toif'fen,  a market-town  of  Swit- 
zerland. canton,  and  4 miles  N.of  Appenzell.  Pop.  of  parish, 
40UO. 

'PEULADA,  tA'oo-lA'nA.  a market-town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Alicante,  near  the  Mediterranean,  9 miles  S.  of  Denia. 
Pop. 1638. 

TEULADA.  tA'oo-ld'dA,  a village  of  Sardinia,  24  miles 
S.IV.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1654. 

TEUL.IDA.  CAPE.  See  C.APE  Teulada. 

TEUPl'TZ,  toi'pits,  a toAvn  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden 
burg.  31  miles  S.E.  of  Potsdam.  Pop.  563. 

TEUSCIINITZ,  toi.sh'nits,  a town  of  Bavaria,  11  miles  N. 
of  Kronach.  Avith  a castle.  Pop.  800. 

TEUTOBURGER-IVALD.  toi'to-booR'gher  ^Alt.  (anc.  Teu- 
toburgen'sis  SaVlus.)  a mountain  range  of  little  elevation  in 
North  Germany,  extending  from  the  Erzgebirge  in  West- 
phalia. N.AV.  to  near  Osnaburg  in  Hanover,  a distance  of 
about  100  miles. 

TEUTO'NIA.  a village  of  McKean  co.,  Pennsylvania,  190 
miles  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

TEUTOP'OLIS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Effineham  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  National  Railroad,  and  2 or  3 miles  E.  of  the 
Central  Railroad,  88  miles  S.E.  of  Springfield.  It  has  a 
Catholic  chapel  and  a wind-mill. 

TEUTSCHBROD,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Brod. 

TEVA,  tA'A  A,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province,  and 

37  miles  N.IV.  of  Malaga,  in  a valley.  It  has  a town-house, 
abattoir,  hospital,  a small  and  insecure  prison,  and  2 aca- 
demies for  girls.  Pop.  3358. 

TEVERE.  See  Tiber. 

TEVERONE,  tA-vA-ro'nA,  or  ANTENE,  d-ne-A'nA.  (anc. 
Afnin,)  a river  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States, 
delegation  of  Frosinone,  rises  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier, 
fioAvs  N.W.  and  W.  past  Subiaco  and  Tivoli,  and  joins  the 
Tiber  4 miles  N.  of  Rome.  Total  course,  55  miles.  In 
ancient  times  it  supplied  Avater  to  Rome  by  two  aqueducts, 
one  43  miles  long. 

'PEV/ERSALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

TEV'ERSHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

TEVIOT,  tiA’/e-ot,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh, 
through  the  centre  of  which  it  flows,  and  joins  the  Tweevi 
at  Kelso,  after  a N.E.  course  of  34  miles.  IlaAvick  is  the 
only  town  on  its  banks. 

'TEVlO'rDALE,  a name  applied  to  the  most  part  of  Rox- 
burgh. Scotland. 

TEW,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

Tl'AV.  Little,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

TEW/IN.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

TEWKESBURY  or  TEWKSBURY,  ttikstber-e,  a parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough,  town,  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.,  and  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gloucester,  in  the  vale  of 
Evesham,  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Severn,  and  at  the  influx  of  the  Carron  and  Swilirate 
into  the  Avon,  connected  with  the  Birmingham  and  Glou- 
cestershire RailAvay  by  a branch  2 miles  in  length.  Pop. 
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of  the  borough  in  1851 , 6878.  The  town,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated, has  a magnificent  abbey  church,  a new  church,  town- 
hall,  market-house,  jail,  penitentiary,  various  Dissenting 
chapels,  quays  along  the  river,  a handsome  stnne  bridge 
across  the  Avon,  and  an  iron  bridge  170  feet  span  over  the 
Severn.  It  has  a literary  and  scientific  institution,  me- 
chanics’ institute,  dispensary  and  lying-in  charity,  a blue- 
coat  school,  free  grammar  school,  and  numerous  other 
schools;  almshouses  and  other  charities.  Its  woollen  ma- 
nufacture has  ceased ; but  it  has  manufactures  of  stock- 
ings. bobbinet-lace,  nails,  and  leather.  It  returns  2 mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  battle  of  Tewkesbury 
was  fought  in  the  “ Bloody  Meadow”  immediately  S.  of  the 
town. 

TEWKESBURY,  a township  of  Hunterdon  co.,  New  Jer- 
sey. Pop.  2888. 

TEWKSBURY,  England.  See  Tewkesbury. 

TEWKS'BURY,  thks'ber-e,  a post-village  and  township 
of  Middlesex  co.,  Massachusetts,  about  22  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Boston.  The  township  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Merri- 
mack River,  and  intersected  by  the  Boston  and  Lawrence, 
and  the  Salem  and  Lowell  Railroads.  It  contains  2 chui  ches, 
a furniture  factory  moved  by  steam-power,  and  a state  pau- 
per establishment  with  accommodations  for  800  inmates; 
co.st,  about  S70,000.  Pop.  of  the  village,  about  200;  of  the 
township,  1744. 

TEWUCKO'NY  SPRINGS,  a postoffice  of  Limestone  co., 
Texas. 

TEXANA,  tSx-ahtna,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jackson  co., 
Texas,  on  the  Lavacca"  River,  near  its  junction  with  the  Na- 
vidad,  150  miles  S.E.  of  Austin  City.  It  is  the  head  of  steam 
navigation,  and  is  increasing  in  trade  and  population. 

TEX.AS,  tSx'as,  (Sp.  pron.  tA'niis,)  formerly,  in  conjunction 
with  Cohahuila,  a territory  of  Mexico,  now  forms  (with  the 
exception  of  Florida)  the  southernmost  portion  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  New 
Mexico,  Indian  Territory,  and  Arkansas;  on  the  E.  by  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana;  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
and  on  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  Mexico  and  New  Mexico.  The 
Red  River  separates  it  in  part  from  Indian  Territory  and 
Arkansas,  the  Sabine  from  Louisiana,  and  the  Rio  Grande 
from  Mexico.  This  state  ties  between  25^^  50'  and  36°  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  93°  30'  and  107°  W.  Ion.  Its  shape  is 
very  irregular,  but  its  extreme  length  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  is 
more  than  800  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.  about  750  miles,  including  an  area  of  237.504  square 
miles : an  amount  of  territory  nearly  six  times  that  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  compo.sed 
>f  soil  of  great  agricultural  capabilities. 

Face  of  the  Country. — This  great  state  embraces  every  va- 
riety of  surface,  mountain,  plain,  hill,  and  desert  within  its 
limits.  In  the  S.E.,  along  the  coast  is  a level  belt  of  land 
from  30  to  60  miles  in  breadth,  which  is  succeeded  by  an 
undulating  and  prairie  country,  occupying  another  belt 
of  from  150  to  200  miles  in  width,  which  is  followed  in  the 
WL  and  N.W.  by  the  mountainous  region  and  the  table- 
land. The  extreme  N.  is  invaded  by  the  Great  American 
Desert,  which  extends  perhaps  about  60  miles  within  the 
boundary  of  Texas.  According  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  plateau 
of  Texas,  including  part  of  New  Mexico,  extends  from  30° 
to  34°  N.  lat.,  and  from  the  Rio  Grande  E.  for  300  miles. 
The  N.  portion,  called  Llano  Estacado  or Staked  Plain,” 
is  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  This  broad  district  is  destitute  of 
forest  trees  and  shrubbery,  except  along  the  margins  of  the 
streams,  and  even  there  never  extending  lUO  yards  from 
the  banks.  Just  after  rains  a short  stunted  grass  springs 
up,  but  speedily  becomes  dry,  affording  little  nourishment. 
In  this  region  rise  the  Red.  Brazos,  and  Colorado  Rivers. 
About  29°  30'  N.  lat.  the  table-land  breaks  off  into  spurs, 
which  descend  to  the  prairies.  The  rivers  have  generally 
alluvial  bottoms  of  from  3 to  20  miles  in  width,  which  are 
of  great  fertility,  and  heavily  timbered.  The  belts  referred 
to  above  run  across  the  state  in  a direction  nearly  N.E.  and 
S.W..  so  that  almost  all  the  N.  part  of  Eastern  Texas  is  in- 
cluded in  the  second  division,  or  the  undulating  country. 
Little  is  known  of  the  elevated  lands  of  the  W.  and  N.W’., 
as  they  are  yet  the  home  of  few  white  men  except  the  hun- 
ters, who  pursue  its  buffaloes  and  other  wild  animals.  It 
is,  however,  represented  as  being  a w'ell-watered  and  fertile 
region.  A low  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Colorado 
Hills,  runs  in  a N.and  S.  direction,  E.  of  the  Colorado  Hiver; 
Indeed,  the  whole  section  of  the  state  in  the  same  parallel, 
between  the  Colorado  and  Brazos  Rivers,  is  broken  with  low 
mountains.  Between  the  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  N.  of  the  sources  of  the  Nueces  and  San  Antonio,  the 
» untry  is  crossed  by  broken  ranges  of  mountains  running 
(i  various  directions,  but  of  whose  altitude  and  character 
we  have  little  reliable  information.  They  appear,  however, 
to  be  outlying  ridges  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 
Of  these  the  Organ,  Hueco  or  Waco,  and  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains extend  from  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Texas,  where  they 
terminate,  in  a N.  direction  into  New  Mexico.  According 
to  Bartlett,  the  first  are  about  3000  feet  above  the  Rio  G rande, 
tnd  the  last  the  same  altitude  above  the  plain. 

Geology. — That  part  of  Texas  which  lies  within  about  200 
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miles  of  the  coast,  and  perhaps  further  inland,  appears,  says 
Mr.  Bollaert,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  to  have  been  gradually  uplifted  fiom  the  bed  of  an 
ancient  sea,  into  which  the  great  rivers  of  that  period  poured 
their  waters,  charged  with  the  detritus  of  the  secondarj 
rocks.  This  detritus  was  gradually  deposited  in  sediment 
ary  beds  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  these  deltas  at  length 
uniting,  form  the  superficial  accumulations  of  the  level  anc 
undulating  lands.  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  soils  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  rivers  are  distin- 
guished by  the  peculiar  ingredients  brought  down  by  the 
freshets  of  the  present  day.  A vast  belt  of  gypsum,  (some- 
times 100  miles  in  width,)  extending  from  the  Ai  kansas  to 
the  Rio  Giande,  passes  across  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  state. 
In  the  mountains  and  hills  of  the  N.W.  we  have  primitive 
formations  of  granites,  porphyries.  &c.  Middle  and  South- 
ern Texas  seem  to  be  composed  of  rich  surface  .soils,  over- 
laid in  the  tertiary  strata  with  its  peculiar  fossils;  then  fol- 
low the  oolitic  systems,  sandstone,  and  peihaps  the  new  red 
sandstone.  A series  of  measurements  give  the  following 
elevations: — Galveston,  10  feet;  Houston,  60  feet;  .San  Fe- 
lipe de  Austin,  200  feet;  Columbus,  250  feet;  Gonzales.  270 
feet;  San  Antonia  de  Bejar,  350  feet;  head-waters  of  the  San 
Antonio,  400  feet;  Rio  Frio,  450  to  500  feet;  Cibolo  River 
and  head-waters  of  the  Leona  River,  550  feet;  1st  Sabinas, 
700  feet;  2d  Sabinas,  800  feet;  Guadalupe  River,  1000  feet; 
Llano  Estacado  2450  feet;  and  Guadalupe  Mountains,  3000 
feet. 

Minerals. — Texas  abounds  in  minerals.  Lying  as  she 
does  in  close  proximity  to  the  gold  and  silver  regions  of 
Mexico  and  New  Mexico,  it  is  probable  that  she  may  develop 
in  future  rich  supplies  of  the  precious  metals.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  left  entirely  to  conjecture,  as  silver-mines  are 
known  to  have  been  worked  at  San  Saba,  and  recent  dis- 
coveries of  the  same  metal  have  been  made  upon  the  Bidais 
River.  In  the  .spring  of  1853  the  country  wa.s  agitated  by 
the  report  of  the  discovery  of  gold-mines  W.  of  the  Colorado 
River,  between  it  and  the  San  Saba  Mountains,  and  N.  of 
the  Llano  River,  but  these  reports  have  not  been  confirmed, 
at  least  as  to  its  existence  in  any  considerable  quantities. 
According  to  Ilaldeman’s  revised  edition  of  Taylor’s  woik 
on  the  Coal  Regions  of  the  United  States,  coal  exists  on  the 
Trinity  River,  200  miles  above  Galveston,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nagadoches,  on  the  Brazos,  (in  abundance.)  near  the  city 
of  Austin,  and  on  the  Rio  Grande  S.W.  of  Bexar.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a belt,  distant  about  200  miles  from  the  coast, 
extending  S.W.  from  Trinity  River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  con- 
tains this  valuable  mineral  in  various  places.  Iron  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  state;  there  are  also  salt  lakes  and 
salt  springs,  copper,  copperas,  alum,  lime,  agates,  chalce- 
dony, jasper,  and  a white  and  red  sandstone.  A pitch  lake.  20 
miles  from  Beaumont,  deposits  of  nitre  and  sulphur,  ana 
fire  clay  are  among  the  minerals.  ••  Formations  of  secondary 
limestone,  with  others  of  carboniferous  .sandstones,  slialeSj 
argillaceous  iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal  beds,  are  said  to 
occupy  a large  portion  of  the  interior  of  Texas.  Westward 
of  these  occur  the  inferior  and  Silurian  strata,  trilobite 
limestone,  and  transition  slates.  Beyond  all  the  ba.saltic 
and  primary  rocks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  arise;  while 
N.  is  the  great  salt  lake  of  the  Brazos,  and  a vast  red  sali- 
fei’ous  region.  An  immense  bed  of  gypsum,  the  largest 
known  in  North  America,  reaching  from  the  Arkansas  to 
the  Rio  Grande  River,  traverses  the  N.W.  portion  of  Texas. 
Mineral  springs  abound ; among  the  most  important  are  the 
Salinllla  !8prings,  (both  white  and  salt  sulphur,)  near  the 
Trinity  River  in  Walker  county,  a spring  similar  to  White 
Sulphur  in  Virginia,  near  the  Bidais  River;  a blue  sulphur 
.spring,  also  in  Walker  count.v;  a mineral  spring  near  the 
Chilo.  30  miles  from  Bexar,  formerly  of  great  repute  among 
the  Mexicans  for  its  medical  properties;  and  a white  sulphur 
spring  near  Carolina,  in  Montgomery  county. 

Rivers,  Bays.  Sounds. — The  coast  of  Texas  is  lined  with  a 
chain  of  low  islands,  which  form  a series  of  bays,  sounds, 
and  lagoons;  the  most  important  of  which  are  Galveston, 
Matagorda,  Espiritu  Santo.  Aransas,  and  Corpus  Christi 
Bays,  and  Laguna  del  Madre.  Commencing  at  Galveston 
Bay  in  the  N.E..  they  lie  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  named.  Galveston  Bay,  the  largest 
of*these,  extends  about  35  miles  inland  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  a direction  nearly  N.  Matagorda  Bay.  60  miles 
long  by  6 to  10  wide,  and  Laguna  del  Madre,  90  miles  long 
by  3 to  6 wide,  are  sounds  rather  than  bays,  and  run  nearly 
parallel  with  the  shore.  The  inlets  to  these  are  mm  h ob- 
structed by  bars;  Galveston  Inlet,  the  best,  is  said  to  have 
but  12  feet  water,  the  entrance  of  Matagorda  Bay  11  feet,  and 
that  of  San  Luis  but  10  feet.  Aransas  Bay  extend.s  in  a 
N.E.  and  S.W.  direction  about  25  miles,  by  about  12  miles 
in  width ; Corpus  Christi  Bay,  40  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  by  20 
miles  from  E.  to  W.;  and  Espiritu  Santo  is  20  miles  long  by 
10  wide;  Copano  Bay,  opening  into  Aransas,  is  20  miles 
long  by  3 wide,  A writer  in  “ De  Bow’s  Resources  in  the 
South  and  West,”  however,  say.s — “Steamships  of  1200  to 
1500  tons,  and  sail  vessels  of  1000  tons,  can  enter  the  port 
of  Galveston.”  Texas  is  crossed  by  several  long  rivers,  ge- 
nerally rising  in  the  table-lands  of  the  W.  and  N.W.,  and 
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pur.ouin  / a S i course,  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Commencing  with  the  Kio  Grande,  the 
largest  river  in  Texas,  1800  miles  long,  and  which  forms  its 
S.W.  boundary,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  have 
the  Nueces,  San  Antonio,  Guadalupe,  Colorado,  Brazos, 
Trinity,  Neches,  and  Sahine,  whose  lengths  in  the  order 
named  are  about  300,  250,  275,  800,  500.  4u0,  300,  and  350 
miles,  as  estimated  by  measurements  on  the  map.  The  Red 
River  rises  in  the  N.W.  of  the  state,  and  forms  a large  part 
of  the  N.  boundary  line.  The  Canadian,  a branch  of  the 
Arkansas,  crosses  the  N.  projection  of  the  state.  All  of 
these  are  navigable  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  (depending 
on  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  season,  and  on  local  ob- 
structions,) the  Sabine  for  about  150  miles;  the  Trinity,  to 
Porter’s  Bluffs,  lat.  32°  20';  the  San  -Jacinto,  50  miles;  the 
Brazos,  to  Sullivan’s  Shoals,  near  lat.  31°  N.;  the  Nueces, 
100  miles;  the  Kio  Grande,  400  miles;  and  the  Red  River, 
to  Preston,  lat.  34°  N.,  and  Ion.  96°  20'  W.,  (during  high 
water.)  The  Colorado  is  obstructed  by  a raft  10  miles  from 
its  mouth;  but  when  this  is  removed,  which  it  doubtless 
will  be  ere  long,  it  will  give  a navigation  of  several  hundred 
miles.  There  are  a number  of  small  rivers  or  tributaries, 
navigable  to  some  extent,  and  besides  their  value  as  chan- 
nels of  commerce,  they  afford  in  many  instances  excellent 
sites  for  mill  seats.  There  are  no  known  lakes  of  importance 
in  Texas.  Sabine  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  near  its  mouth,  20  miles  long,  is  on  the  boundary 
of  Texas  and  Louisiana.  There  is  a salt  lake  near  the  Rio 
Grande,  from  which  large  quantities  of  salt  are  annually 
taken. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — Among  the  most  remark- 
able known  natural  wonders  of  Texas  is  the  Pass  of  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains,  in  the  N.W.  of  the  state,  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bartlett:  “We  followed  the  intricacies  of  the 
pass  for  6 hours,  winding  and  turning  in  every  direction, 
now  plunging  into  some  deep  abyss,  now  rising  upon  some 
little  castellated  spur,  and  again  passing  along  the  brink  of 
a deep  gorge,  whose  bottom,  filled  with  trees,  is  concealed 
from  our  view.  In  one  place  the  road  runs  along  a rocky 
shelf  not  wide  enough  for  two  wagons  to  pass,  and  the  next, 
p.asses  down  through  an  immense  gorge,  walled  in  by  regu- 
larly terraced  mountains  of  limestone.” 

The  Castle  Mountain  Pass  is  scarcely  less  wild  and  inte- 
resting. The  Waco  Mountain  Pa.ss,  on  the  borders  of  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  is  on  the  same  grand  .scale.  Deep  ba- 
rancas,  canons  or  gullies,  either  worn  by  water  or  rent 
asunder  by  earthquakes,  yawn  to  a depth  of  many  hundred 
feet,  in  its  high  table-lands.  Captain  Marcy  represents  the 
Red  River,  near  its  source,  as  cutting  its  way  through  the 
solid  rock  in  the  N.  of  Texas,  in  a caflon  or  gorge  of  800  feet 
in  depth.  A fall  of  120  feet  in  perpendicular  pitch  is  re- 
orted  to  have  been  recently  discovered  in  one  of  the 
ranches  of  the  Colorado  River,  which  falls  in  one  unbroken 
sheet  of  100  feet  in  width.  Very  large  bones,  (apparently 
of  the  mastodon.)  immense  horns,  vertebrse.  teeth,  silicified 
wood,  oysters,  mussels,  ammonites,  (nearly  2 feet  in  diame- 
ter,) fish,  encrinites,  trilobites,  and  other  fossils  are  found 
near  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  Columbus,  Bastiop.  Webber’s 
Prairie,  Austin,  Peach  Creek,  Brazoria,  and  many  other 
places,  hut  not  all  in  any  one  locality.  Silicified  trees  are 
particularly  numerous  in  Houston  county,  mostly  nearly 
perpendicular,  inclining  to  the  N.,  but  some  horizontal. 

Climate. — Texas  seems  to  partake  of  a climate  free  from 
the  extremes  of  both  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones,  pro- 
aucing  in  the  N.  many  of  the  products  of  the  temperate,  and 
in  the  S.  many  of  those  of  the  torrid  zone.  While  it  shares 
the  genial  climate  of  Louisiana,  it  is  free  from  its  unhealthy 
swamp  exhalations.  The  heats  of  summer  are  much  miti- 
gated by  the  refreshing  breezes  from  the  Gulf,  which  blow 
with  great  steadiness  during  that  season.  In  November, 
however,  the  N.  winds  set  in  and  sweep  down  the  plains, 
with  but  little  variation,  during  the  months  of  December 
and  January.  The.se  winds  have  doubtless  a purifying 
effect  on  the  atmosphere,  by  sweeping  off  the  exhalations 
of  the  river-bottoms  and  the  newly-broken  .soil ; the  settler 
on  the  prairies  of  the  interior  is  thus  freed  from  the  miasma 
that  exerts  usually  so  pestilential  an  influence  on  the 
“clearings”  of  new  countries  and  in  marshy  districts.  Ice 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  S.  part;  and  during  the  sumntfer 
months  the  thermometer  averages  about  80°,  and  in  winter 
from  60°  to  75°. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  soil  is  equally  favorable  with 
the  climate;  for  while  every  variety  is  found,  from  the 
cheerless  desert  to  the  exuberantly  fertile  river-bottoms,  the 
general  character  is  that  of  great  fertility.  The  mesquit 
grass  in  West  Texas  yields  a fine  soft  sward,  which  is  green 
even  in  winter,  and  affords,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best 
uat'aral  pasture  in  the  world.  Cotton,  the  great  staple, 
grows  well  in  almost  every  part  of  the  state,  and  that  grown 
near  the  Gulf  is  considered  equal  to  the  celebrated  sea- 
island.  Indian  corn,  the  other  great  staple,  is  also  readily 
raised  in  almost  every  part.  Two  crops  a year  are  planted, 
one  in  February,  and  the  other  about  the  middle  of  June, 
yielding  often  75  bushels  to  the  acre  of  shelled  coi  n.  In 
the  undulating  country,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and 
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the  other  small  grains  flourish.  The  level  country  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar,  though  it  is  not  yet  ex- 
tensively culti\ated.  Tobacco,  of  a quality  claimed  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  Cuba,  flourishes  with  little  oare,  and  is 
doubtless  destined  to  form  one  of  the  staples  of  Texas.  In- 
digo. of  a superior  kind,  is  indigenous  to  the  state.  Rice 
can  be  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and  the  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  flax  and  hemp.  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there 
were  in  Texas  2,650,781  acres  of  improved  land  (22,693,247 
being  unimproved),  producing  1,478,345  bushels  of  wheat; 
111,860  of  rye;  16,500,702  of  Indian  corn;  985,889  of  oats; 
341,961  of  i)eas  and  beans ; 174,182  of  Irish  potatoes,!, 8 46, 612  of 
sweet  potatoes;  67,562  of  barley;  11,865  tons  of  hay ; 5,850,583 
pounds  of  butter;  275,128  of  cheese;  28,123  of  beeswax; 
594,273  of  honey;  5099  of  cane  sugar;  26,031  of  rice;  97,914 
of  tobacco;  1,493,738  of  wool;  408,358  gallons  of  cane  mo- 
lasses; 112,412  of  sorghum  molasses;  431,463  bales  (of  400 
pounds  each)  of  cotton;  live  stock  valued  at  $42,825,447; 
orchard  products  at  $48,047 ; market  products  at  $178,374 
and  slaughtered  animals  at  $5,143,635.  The  grape,  mul- 
berry, and  the  delicious  vanilla  are  indigenous  and  abun- 
dant. The  nopal,  (famous  for  the  production  of  the  cochi- 
neal insect,)  the  mesquit-tree,  (a  species  of  locust,  very 
valuable  for  fencing  and  building,)  and  the  tea-tree,  (a 
good  substitute  for  the  Chinese  shrub,)  are  all  native 
to  Texas.  The  cacti  and  agave  are  abundant  W.  of  the 
Nueces.  Cayenne  pepper  is  grown  in  vast  quantities. 
The  fruits  are  no  less  abundant  and  various  than  its  other 
products:  here  we  have  a peach  superior  to  that  of  the 
North,  the  nectarine,  the  quince,  the  fig,  the  plum,  the 
crab-apple,  and  a great  variety  of  berries.  Oranges,  lemons, 
lime.s,  and  melons  grow  well,  an  do  all  the  garden  vegetable.s. 
Hickory,  walnut,  and  pecan-nuts  are  plentiful.  Shrubs  and 
flowers  are  in  profusion,  and  of  great  beauty  and  variety, 
and  many  of  our  N.  exotics  and  hothou.se  plants  are  indi- 
genous to  Texas;  such,  for  example,  as  the  gaudy  dahlia. 
Here  bloom  asters  of  every  variety,  geraniums,  lilies,  trum- 
pet-flowers, cardinal-flowers,  wax-plants,  mimosas.  &c.  In 
short,  .a  'Texas  prairie  in  spring  is  the  very  paradise  of  a 
botanist,  or  indeed  of  any  lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  forest-trees  are  live-oak  and  other  varieties  of  that 
noble  tree,  cedar,  pine,  p.ilmetto.  ash.  walnut,  hickory, 
pecan,  mulberry,  cypress,  elm,  and  sycamore.  'The  K.  por- 
tion and  the  river-bottoms  are  the  most  densely  timbered. 
“Cross  Timbers”  is  a wooded  section,  stretchinir,  says 
Marcy,  from  the  Arkansas  River  in  a S.W.  direction  through 
some  400  miles,  with  a width  varying  from  5 to  30  miles. 
The  limits  of  this  forest  are  very  abrupt,  and  form,  as  it 
were,  a wall  again.st  the  further  progress  of  the  arid  pr.ii 
lies.  The  trees  in  this  consist  principally  of  post-oak  and 
black-jack,  standing  at  such  distances  that  wagons  can  pass 
between  them  in  any  direction. 

Animals. — Texas  abounds  in  wild  animals  of  different 
kinds.  'The  buffalo  still  roams  in  the  N.M’.  of  the  state,  and 
the  wild  horse  or  mustang  feeds  in  vast  herds  on  its  undu- 
lating prairies.  Here,  too.  are  deer,  pumas,  jaguars,  ocelots, 
and  wild  cate,  black  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  .some  pecaries, 
racoons,  opossums,  rabbits,  hares,  and  abundance  of  squir- 
rels. 'The  prairie-dog,  a species  of  marmot,  burrows  in  the 
ground,  and  their  communities  extend  for  many  miles.  Mr. 
Bartlett  mentions  journeying  for  three  days  without  for 
once  being  out  of  sight  of  them.  Wild  cattle  are  in  abun- 
dance. Among  the  mountains  of  the  West  are  found  the 
graceful  antelope,  the  mountain  goat,  and  the  moose,  (the 
largest  of  the  deer  kind.)  Of  the  feathered  tribes  there  are 
many  varieties  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  hunter,  such  as 
prairie  hens,  wild  geese,  wild  turkeys,  brant,  teal,  canvas- 
back  and  common  duck,  pheasants,  quails,  grouse,  partridges, 
woodcock,  pigeons,  turtledoves,  siiipe.s.  plover-s,  and  rice- 
birds.  Of  birds  of  prey  are  the  baldheaded  and  Mexican 
eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  and  owls.  Of  waterfowl,  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  are  cranes,  swans,  pelicans,  king- 
fishers, and  water-turkey,s.  Of  small  birds,  crows,  black- 
birds, starlings,  bluejays,  woodpeckers,  redbirds.  martens, 
swallows,  and  wrens.  Of  the  birds  noted  for  beauty  of 
plumage  are  the  paroquet,  the  oriole,  the  whippoorwill,  the 
cardinal,  and  the  sweet-toned  mocking  bird.  Of  fish  and 
reptiles  there  are  also  a great  variety,  and  of  excellent  qu.a- 
lity;  among  the  former  are  the  red  fish,  (a  delicious  fi.sh, 
weighing  50  pounds,)  the  yellow,  white,  and  blue  codfish, 
sheepshead,  mullet,  flounders,  perch,  pike,  suckers,  and 
trout;  and  of  the  latter,  alligators,  gareels.  rattle,  water, 
moccasin,  coachwhip.  copperhead,  chicken,  and  garter  snakes, 
and  horned  frogs  and  lizards.  Of  shell-fish  are  crabs,  oys- 
ters. clams,  mussels,  crayfish,  shrimps,  and  hard  and  soft 
shelled  turtles.  Among  the  insects  are  the  gadfly  gnat,  the 
cantharides  or  Spanish  fly,  the  honey-bee,  (in  a wild  state.) 
centipedes,  and  a large  poisonous  spider  called  the  tarantula. 

Manufactures. — 'Texas,  as  a new  state,  has  but  few  manu- 
factures; nor  till  her  rich  and  beautiful  prairies  and  fertile 
bottoms  are  occupied,  will  capitalists  be  likely  to  turn  their 
attention  much  to  this  branch  of  industry.  Acc:)iding  to 
the  census  of  1860,  there  were  in  'Texas  983  eeUiblislimente 
engaged  in  mining,  manufacturers,  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
producing  each  $500  and  upwards  annua- ly,  employing 
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capital  to  the  amount  of  $3,272,450,  and  3449  hands,  consum- 
iiifi  raw  material  worth  $3,367,372,  and  yielding  products 
valued  at  $6,577,202.  Among  these  were  2 woollen  liietories, 
employing  $60,000  capital,  and  producing  annually  stutts 
valued  at  $38,796;  192  saw-mills,  employing  $l,272.3h0  capi- 
tal, and  producing  lumber  valued  at  $1,735,454.  Home-made 
manufactures  valued  at  $584,217  were  also  produced  in  the 
same  year.  There  were  no  cotton  factories  in  the  state  in 
1860. 

Internal  improvements. — In  so  recently  settled  a state, 
little  advance  can  be  expected  to  have  been  made  in  this 
respect  beyond  o[)ening  ordinary  roads;  however,  in  1860, 
Texas  had  306  miles  of  railroad  completed,  including  90 
miles  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central,  which  extends 
from  Houston  via  Brenham  towards  Austin;  72  miles  of  the 
Galveston  Houston  and  Henderson,  and  25  miles  of  the 
San  Antonio  and  Mexican  Gulf.  Other  railroads  are  in 
progress. 

Commerce. — This  state  has  facilities  for  both  internal  and 
foreign  commerce.  Her  most  fertile  districts  are  crossed  by 
large  rivers  more  or  less  navigable  by  steamboats  and  by 
smaller  boats,  while  her  numerous  bays  form  harbors  for 
transacting  her  foreign  commerce.  It  is  true  her  rivers  are 
obstructed  by  sandbars  and  rafts  in  some  instances : but 
these  admit  of  removal.  Although  bars  obstruct  the  inlets 
of  her  harbors,  vessels  of  from  1000  to  1500  tons  may  enter 
the  port  of  Galveston.  The  principal  article  of  export  from 
this  state  is  cotton.  The  value  of  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  fiscal  year  1854,  was  $1,314,449;  of  imports, 
$231,423:  tonnage  entered,  5249;  cleared,  9708;  and  owned 
in  the  state,  9698,  of  which  2815  was  steam  tonnage;  ves- 
sels built,  i.  In  the  year  ending  August  31,  1853,  there 
had  been  brought  to  the  shipping  ports  of  the  state,  85,790 
bales  of  cotton,  of  which  16.346  were  exported  to  European 
ports;  and  in  1854,  110,325  bales,  of  which  18,467  was  ex- 
ported to  foreign  ports.  Trains  frequently  leave  San  An- 
tonio for  Mexico,  loaded  with  merchandise  suitable  for  the 
demands  of  Chihuahua,  Parras,  and  other  North  Mexican 
cities. 

tklucation.  — According  to  the  census  of  I860,  Texas  has 
25  colleges,  w’ith  2416  students,  $95,072  income;  1218  pub- 
lic schoois,  with  .34,611  pupils,  $414,168  income;  97  acade- 
mies and  other  schools,  having  5916  pupils,  $142,134  income, 
of  which  $6559  was  from  public  funds.  It  has  also  147 
libraries  containing  86,538  volumes,  of  which  132  are  public 
with  74,563  volumes,  the  rest  belong  to  the  schools,  Sunday- 
Bchctols,  colleges,  and  chui’ches. 

Jieligious  Denominations. — Of  the  1034  churches  in  Texas 
in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  280,  Christiatis  53.  Episcopalians 
19,  Lutherans  19,  Methodists  410,  Presbyterians  72,  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians  52,  lloman  Catholics  23,  Unionists 
96;  1 church  to  each  584  persons.  Value  of  church  property, 
$1,095,254. 

Public  Institutions. — The  state  penitentiary  is  located  at 
Huntsville.  Texas  had  in  1850,  3 public  libraries  with 
2100  vols.;  8 school  and  Sunday-school  libraries  with  2030 
vols. ; and  1 college  library  with  100  vols. 

Periodicals.  — In  1860  there  were  published  in  Texas  3 
daily,  3 tri-weekly,  and  79  weekly  newspapers,  and  4 monthly 
magazines.  The  whole  number  of  copies  issued  annually 
was  7.855.808. 

Population. — Texas  had,  according  to  the  census  of  1850, 
212,592  inhabitants;  in  1860,  604,215,  of  whom  420,891  were 
whites,  355  free  colored.  182,566  slaves,  and  403  Indians. 
Population  to  tlie  square  mile  2.  Representative  i)Opula- 
tiou  531,188.  Of  the  population  153,043  were  born  in  the 
state,  225,184  in  other  states,  43,422  in  foreign  counties.  Of 
the  free  population  in  the  leading  pursuits,  51,569  were 
farmers,  9961  laborers,  6537  farm  laborers,  &c.,  &c.  In  the 
year  ending  June  1st,  1860,  there  occurred  9377  deaths,  or 
15.8  in  every  thousand.  Of  181  deaf  and  dumb  24  were 
slaves  (see  Introduction  to  the  volume  on  Population  of 
the  Eighth  Census,  pp.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  etc.),  of  150  blind  31  were 
slaves,  of  125  insane  13  were  slaves,  of  201  idiotic  37  were 
slaves. 

Oiunties. — Texas  is  divided  into  124  counties:  Anderson, 
Angelina,  Atascosa,  Austin,  Banderah,  Bastrop,  Baylor,  Bee, 
Bell,  Bi-xar,  Blanco,  Bowie,  Bosque,  Brazoria,  Brazos, 
Brown,  Buchanan,  Burleson,  Burnet,  Caldwell,  Calhoun, 
Camanche,  Cameron,  Cass,  Chambers,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Cole- 
man, Collehan,  Collin,  Colorado,  Comal,  Concho,  Cook, 
Coryell,  Dallas,  Dawson,  Demmit,  Denton,  DeWitt,  Duval, 
Eastland,  Edwards,  Ellis,  El  Paso,  Ensinal,  Erath,  Falls, 
Fannin,  Fayette,  Fort  Bend,  Free  Stone,  Frio,  Galvehton, 
Guadalupe,  Gillespie,  Goliad,  Gonzales,  Grayson,  Grimes, 
Hamilton,  Hardeman,  Hardin,  Harris,  Ilari'ison,  Ihiskell. 
Hayes,  Henderson,  Hidalgo,  Hill,  Hopkins,  Houston,  Hunt, 
Jack,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Jones,  Karnes,  Kaufman. 
Kerr,  Kimble,  Kinney,  Knox,  Lamar,  Lanpassus,  Lasalle, 
LaVrt.ca,  Leon,  Liberty,  Limestone,  l.iv(^  Oak,  Llano,  Madison. 
Marion,  Mason,  Matagorda,  Maverick,  McCulloch,  McLen- 
|an,  McMullen,  Medina,  Menora,  Milam,  Montague,  .’Mont- 
fomery,  Nacogdoches,  Navarro,  Newton,  Nueces,  Orange. 
Palo  Pinto,  Panola,  Parker,  Polk,  Presidio,  Reil  River,  Ri- 
fugio.  Robertson,  Runnels,  Rusk,  Sabine,  San  Augustine, 
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San  Patricio,  San  Saba,  Shackleford,  Shelby,  ?rr.ith,  Starr, 
Tarrant,  'Taylor,  'i’hrockmoi  ton,  'Titus,  'Travis,  'Trinity,  'Tyler, 
Upshur,  Uvalde,  Van  Zandt,  Victoria,  W'alker,  W'asiiington, 
M ebl),  Wharton,  V\  illiamson,  Wise,  Wood,  Young,  Zapata, 
Zavola.  Capital,  Austin. 

Cities  and  Towns. — 'Texas  has  no  very  large  towns;  San 
Antonio,  the  largest  in  the  state,  had  a i)opu!ati>*n  in  I860 
of  8235.  'The  other  principal  towns  are  Galveston,  pop.i- 
lation  7307  ; Houston  4845;  Austin  3494;  Brownsville 2734; 
Marshall  and  New  Braunfels,  each  about  a 1000,  beside* 
many  smaller  towns. 

Government. — The  executive  power  of  Texas  ie  intrusted 
to  a governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  elected  by  the  people, 
each  for  two  years,  the  former  receiving  $2000  per  annum 
salary,  and  the  latter,  who  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  Se- 
nate, $5  per  day  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature.  The 
latter  body  is  constituted,  as  usual  in  the  United  States,  of 
a Senate,  composed  of  21  members  elected  for  4.  and  a House 
of  Kepresentatives.  of  66  members  elected  for  2 years — both 
chosen  by  popular  vote.  'The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are 
biennial,  and  meet  in  Decemlier.  Every  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States  (untaxed  Indians  and  negroes  excepted)  who 
is  over  21  yeare  of  age,  and  shall  have  resided  in  the  state 
I year  next  preceding  an  election,  or  in  the  county,  town, 
or  district  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  shall  be  deemed  a 
qualified  elector,  except  United  States  .soldiers,  marines, 
and  seamen.  'The  judiciary  consists — 1.  Of  a Supreme  Court, 
composed  of  a chief  and  2 associate  judges;  and  2.  Of  14 
District  Courts,  held  twice  a year  in  each  county.  There  is 
also  a county  court  in  each  county.  All  the  judges  of 'Texas 
are  elected  by  the  people  for  6 years,  but  the  governor  can, 
on  address  from  two-thirds  of  each  house,  remove  the 
judges  of  both  courts.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
receives  $2000,  and  the  district  judges  each  $1750  per 
annum.  'The  state  debt  of  Texas,  in  March,  1855,  was 
$11,055,694;  to  defray  part  of  which.  Congress  appropriated 
.$7,750,000  as  an  indemnity  for  certain  territory  relinquished 
by  Texas  to  New  Mexico  on  the  formation  of  the  latter 
territory,  and  also  for  Indan  depredations.  Ordinary  ex- 
penditures, exclusive  of  debt  and  schools.  $100,000.  Taxable 
property  in  1853.  $99,155,114.  In  November,  1851,  'Texas 
had  but  one  bank,  capital,  $322,000 ; circulation,  $300,000; 
coin,  $100,000. 

Histori/. — 'The  present  state  of  Texas  formed,  previous  to 
the  revolution  of  1836.  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  province 
of  Texas,  together  with  portions  of  the  states  of  'Tamaulipas, 
Coahuila.  Chihuahua,  and  New  Mexico.  In  consequence  of 
the  inducements  held  out  to  settlers,  an  extensive  emigra- 
tion to  this  region  from  the  United  States  commenced  in 
1821,  which  had  swelled  to  sufficient  amount  in  1832  to  in- 
duce the  inhabitants  to  demand  admission  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  Mexican  confederacy;  which  being  refused, 
resulted  in  a declaration  of  independence,  that,  after  various 
contests  in  arms,  was  completely  achieved  by  the  deieat 
and  capture  of  the  Mexican  president.  Santa  Anna,  at  San 
Jacinto,  in  1836.  Up  to  1845,  Texas  remained  an  independent 
republic,  modelled  after  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  In  1846  it  was  admitted  a member  of  the  North 
American  confederacy,  reserving  the  right  to  be  divided 
into  five  states,  with  the  institution  of  negro  slavery.  Dis- 
putes arising  with  Mexico  as  to  the  boundary,  (Mexico 
claiming  to  the  Nueces,  and  the  United  States  to  the  Uio 
Grande  del  Norte.)  war  ensued,  in  which  General  Taylor 
gained  two  battles  within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of 
'Texas.  'The  treaty  with  Mexico,  at  the  close  of  this  war, 
assigned  to  Texas  the  Bio  Grande  as  its  S.W.  boundary.  By 
the  Compromise  Act  of  1850,  the  boundai  ies  of  'Texas  were 
somewhat  modified,  she  conceding  to  New  Mexico  a portion 
of  her  Northern  territory,  in  consideration  of  $10,000,000, 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  government. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  W.  and  N.VV.  portions  of  Texas 
are  subject  to  frequent  inroads  from  theCamanches.  Apaches, 
and  other  warlike  tribes,  who  destroy  property,  murder,  or 
carry  into  captivity  their  defenceless  victims,  and  drive  off 
their  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.- Adj.  and  inhab.  'Tex'.^n. 

TEX.AS.  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Missouri,  has  an 
area  of  1250  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  S.  to  N.  by 
Big  Tiney  and  Robidoux  Forks,  affluents  of  Gasconade 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  sources  of  Current,  an 
affluent  of  the  Big  Black  River.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and 
covered  with  extensive  forests  of  yellow  pine,  which  here 
grows  to  a great  size;  the  soil  is  said  to  be  generally  good. 
Capital,  Houston.  Pop.  6067,  of  whom  6011  were  free,  atid 
56  slaves. 

TEXAS,  a post^village  of  Oswego  co.,  New  York,  on  Sal- 
mon Creek,  near  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario,  above 
38  miles  N.  of  Syracuse.  Produce  is  shipped  here  in  steam- 
boats. 

TEXAS,  a village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lancaster. 

'TEXAS,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

TEXAS,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Lackawaxen  Creek,  contains  Ilone.sdale,  the  county  sea(^ 
which  is  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Carbondale  and  Honesdale 
Railroad.  Pop.  8478. 
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TEXAS,  a post-offlce  of  Meriwether  co.,  Georgia,  about  14 
miles  N.E  of  Greenville. 

TEXAS,  a post-offlce  of  Washington  co.,  Kentucky. 

TEXAS,  a village  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  turn- 
pike from  Urbana  to  Columbus. 

TEX^AS,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  566. 

TEXAS,  a post-offlce  of  Henry  co.,  Ohio. 

TEXAS,  a township  of  Kalama^.oo  co.,  Michigan,  inter- 
sected by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  Pop.  823. 

TEXAS,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana. 

TEXAS,  a small  village  of  Iroquois  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Iroquois  River. 

TEXAS,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Illinois. 

TEXAS,  a small  village  of  Washington  co.,  Iowa. 

TEXAS  HILL,  a post-office  of  Sacramento  co.,  California. 

TEXAS  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Cortland  co..  New  York. 

TEX  EL,  t&x'^l,  or  TES'SEL,  an  i.sland  in  the  North  Sea, 
belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  and  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  Marsdiep,  2^  miles  across.  Length,  13  miles ; greatest 
breadth,  6 miles.  Pop.  4924,  engaged  in  agriculture,  fishing, 
boat-building,  and  as  pilots.  Sxirfiice  low,  and  chiefly  in 
pasturage,  on  which  fine  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
reared.  Its  N.  part  is  termed  Eyerland,  (“  Eggland,”)  from 
the  great  abundance  of  eggs  deposited  there  by  wild  fowl. 
Its  W.  coast  is  sheltered  by  dykes,  which  were  broken 
through,  with  great  damage  to  the  island,  by  a tremendous 
storm  in  February,  1825.  It  contains  a town  and  several 
village.s.  Off  the  Texel,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1653,  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  under  Monk,  defeated  the  Dutch  under  Van 
Tromp.  who  was  killed  during  the  action. 

TEXUTLA,  a town  of  Central  America.  See  Tejutla. 

TEY,  tA,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

TEY.  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

TEYDE.  PEAK  OF.  See  Teneriife.  Peak  of. 

TEY,  MARKS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

TEYNG  A,  tain'gd.  the  northernmost  of  the  Sooloo  Islands, 
lat.  6°  ,52'  N.,  Ion.  121°  43'  E. 

TEYNGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

TEZA,  tVza,  or  TESSE,  tSs'sA,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in 
the  S.  of  the  government  of  Kostroma,  flows  circuitously  S. 
into  the  government  of  Vladimeer,  and  joins  the  Kliasma, 
after  a course  of  about  100  miles. 

TEZA,  written  also  TEJA,  atown  of  Morocco,  king- 
dom, 65  miles  E.  of  Fez,  o-x  an  affluent  of  the  Seboo.  Pop. 
11,000.  It  has  a fine  mosque,  and  well-supplied  markets. 

TEZCO'CO  or  TEZCUCO,  t^.s-Koo'ko,  a lake  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  state,  and  about  2^  miles  E.  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a canal,  is  the  largest 
and  lowest  of  the  five  lakes  in  the  same  vicinity;  greatest 
length,  from  N.  to  S.,  about  15  miles;  greate.st  breadth,  9 
miles.  Its  depth  nowhere  exceeds  10  feet,  and  in  some 
parts  is  not  more  than  2 or  3 feet,  while  its  shores,  little 
raised  above  its  level,  are  swampy.  Its  waters  are  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt  as  to  leave  a white  deposit 
on  its  hanks,  and  supply  a number  of  salt-works  which  have 
been  erected.  The  lake  xvas  once  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present,  and  contained  several  islands,  on  which 
the  Mexico  of  the  Incas  was  built. 

TEZCOCO  or  TEZCUCO,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion. state,  and  about  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mexico,  on  the 
E.  shore  of  the  lake  of  its  own  name.  In  ancient  times  it 
was  the  .second  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  though  still  a 
place  of  some  importance,  now  derives  its  chief  interest 
from  historical  as.sociations  and  remains  of  antiquity.  In 
the  N.W.  quarter  is  a shapeless  mass  ot  pottery,  bricks,  and 
some  large  neatly-squared  slabs  of  basalt,  thickly  overgrown 
with  aloes,  said  to  be  one  of  the  palaces  of  Montezuma;  and 
in  the  S.  quarter  are  the  massive  remains  of  three  vast 
pyramids,  each  measuring  400  feet  along  the  base  of  their 
fronts.  They  appear  to  have  been  teocaUi  or  temples,  de- 
voted, like  those  of  the  capital,  to  human  sacrifices  and 
other  impious  rites.  The  modern  town  contains  many 
handsome  edifices,  both  public  and  private;  has  consider- 
able manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  carries 
on  an  active  trade  chiefly  with  Mexico.  Pop.  about  5000. 

THAI,  the  prefixed  name  of  .several  cities  of  China.  SeeTAi. 

THAILFINGEN,  tIFfing-en,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg, 
circle  of  Schwarzwald.  9 miles  E.  of  Rahlingen.  Pop.  1667. 

'ITIAI  1*E  SIIAN  (or  ClIAN.)  tl  pd  shdn,  a mountain  of 
China,  province  of  Kan-Soo.  Lat.  32°  46'  N.,  Ion.  105°  3'  E. 
It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

THAI  PE  SHAN  (or  ClIAN.)  a mountain  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Shan-See.  I>at.  39°  20'  N.,  Ion.  111°  59'  E.  It  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

THAI  PE  SHAN  (or  CHAN.)  a mountain  of  China,  pro- 
vin  •«  of  Shen-See.  Lat.  38°  55'  N.,  Ion.  107°  42'  E.  It  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

TIIAKEGI  AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

'1II.\L.  t^l,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  E.N.E.  of  St.  Gall.  Near  it  is  a mineral  spring,  over 
which  a bath  has  been  erected,  and  a castle  belonging  to  the 
Prince  Ilohenzollern-Sigmaringen.  Pop.  2665. 

THALE,  td'leh,  a town  of  Prus.sia,  province  of  Saxony, 
government,  and  S.W,  of  Magdeburg,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Uarz  Mountains.  Pop.  1385. 
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THALKAIN.  See  Salwin. 

THALHEIM,  tiPhime.  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau,  and  bailiwick  of  Stolherg.  Pop.  1866. 

THALHEIM,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  Neckar, 
and  bailiwick  of  Heilbronn,  with  an  old  castle  in  ruin& 
Pop.  1314. 

THALHEIM,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg.  circle  of  Schwarz 
wald.  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Tuttlimren.  Pop.  1201. 

THALHEIM,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg.  circle  of  Schwarz- 
wald, and  bailiwick  of  Rottenburg,  with  the  ruins  of  an 
old  feudal  castle.  Pop.  1083. 

THALMASSING.  (Thalmassing,)  t|l-m&s/.«ing,  or  THAL- 
MES'SINGEN,a  market-town  of  Bavaria,  25  miles  S.  by  E. 
of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  1159. 

THALWEIL.  t^Fwile.  avillage  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton,  and  6 miles  S.  of  Zurich,  on  a height  above  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  It  con.sists  chiefly  ofa  number 
of  houses  clustering  around  the  church,  whose  twisted  tower, 
rising  up  among  them,  produces  a strange  appearance. 
Pop.  1738. 

THAME  or  TAME,  a river  of  England,  cos.  of  Bucks  and 
Oxford,  after  a S W.  course  of  40  miles  past  Thame,  Stad- 
hampton,  &c.,  at  Dorchester  joins  the  Isis,  to  which  it 
afterwards  gives  the  name  of  Thames.  See  Tame. 

TH  A M E or  TAM  E.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.,  and  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Oxford,  on  the  border  of  Bucks, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  which  here  becomes  navi- 
gable. Pop.  in  1851,  3259.  It  has  a large  and  handsome 
church,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  prebendal 
house,  a work-house,  numerous  schools,  and  a manufactory 
of  lace. 

THAMES,  tSmz,  (anc.  Tamlexis ; Fr.  Tamise.,  ti'meez',) 
the  principal,  though  not  the  longest  river  of  England, 
through  the  S.  part  of  which  it  flow’s  mostly  in  an  E.  direc- 
tion. It  rises  under  the  name  of  the  Isis,  about  2 miles 
S.  of  Cirencester,  and  376  feet  above  the  sea.  flows  at  first 
S.  to  near  Cricklade,  then  E.N.E.  past  Lechlade  to  near 
Oxford,  and  S.E.  past  Oxford,  Abingdon,  and  Wallifigford 
to  Reading,  after  which  its  course  is  mostly  E to  Grave- 
send. A few  miles  beyond  this  it  expands  into  an  t^tu.uy 
which,  at  its  junction  with  the  North  Sea,  at  the  Ni  re, 
between  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  and  Foulness  Point,  is  15 
miles  across,  and  has  on  its  opposite  banks  the  towns  of 
Sheerness  and  Southend.  Total  course  estimated  at  215 
miles.  At  Dorchester,  it  receives  the  Thame  from  the  N., 
and  thenceforth  assumes  its  proper  name;  other  principal 
affluents  are  the  Churnet.  Coin.  Wainrush.  Evenlode.  Cher- 
well,  Colne,  Brent,  Lea.  and  Roding.  from  the  N.,  and  tlie 
Cole,  Kennett,  (its  chief  affluent.)  Wey.  IMole,  and  some 
.smaller  rivers  from  the  S.  The  Mersey  joins  its  estur.ry  at 
Sheerness.  Thames-head  Bridge  is  376  feet  above  sea-level ; 
at  the  junction  of  the  Colne  above  Lechlade.  this  height  has 
diminished  to  243  feet,  showing  on  the  whole  distance  of  22 
miles  an  average  fall  per  mile  of  6 feet.  Below  this  the 
average  fall  nowhere  exceeds  2 feet  3 inches.  At  London 
Bridge,  where  the  height  above  sea-level  is  4 feet  3 inches, 
the  average  fall  per  mile  is  only  9 inches;  from  London 
Bridge  to  the  Nore,  it  does  not  exceed  1 inch.  At  London 
Bridge,  the  width  of  the  river  is  290  yards:  at  Woolwich, 
490  yards;  at  Grave.send,  8t)0  yards;  and  3 miles  below,  1290 
yards.  The  basin  of  the  Thames  has  an  area  of  6160  square 
miles.  It  thus  occupies  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
area  of  England,  but  belonging  entirely  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  secondary  and  to  the  tertiary  formation,  is  destitute 
of  coal,  and  hence  possesses  ..o  manufactures  of  importance 
except  those  of  the  metropolis  it.self.  It  comprehends,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  surpasses  all  others  in  point  of  wealth,  derived 
partly  from  its  containing  the  seat  of  government,  and  still 
more  from  its  vast  commercial  importance.  Its  depth,  in 
the  fair  way  above  Greenwich  to  London  Bridge,  is  12  to 
13  feet,  while  its  tides  have  a mean  range  of  17  feet,  and 
an  extreme  rise  of  22  feet.  Up  to  St.  Katherine’s  Docks, 
adjoining  the  Tower,  it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  800  tons, 
and  to  Blackwall  by  vessels  of  1400  tons.  As  far  as  Dept- 
ford it  safely  floats  vessels  of  any  burden,  though  sandbanks 
beyond  its  e.stuary  and  at  the  Nore  make  the  navigation 
rather  intricate.  At  London  and  below,  the  accommodation 
provided  for  shipping  is  of  the  most  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent description.  Nor  has  the  navigation  of  its  upper  han- 
nel,  and  the  importance  of  navigable  feeders,  been  tver- 
looked.  By  means  of  numerous  canals,  as  the  Thames  and 
Severn,  the  Oxford,  the  Wilts  and  Berks,  the  Kennet  and 
Avon,  the  M'ey  and  Arun.  the  Ba.singstoke.  and  the  Regent 
and  Paddington,  communicating  with  the  Grand  Junction, 
immediate  access  is  given  from  its  ba.sin  to  those  of  all  the 
great  rivers  of  the  kingdom. 

Under  the  Romans  the  Thames  formed  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  province  of  Britannia  Prima.  During  the  Saxon 
heptarchy,  it  divided  the  kingdoms  of  Wessex,  Sussex,  and 
Kent,  from  those  of  Mercia  and  Essex ; it  now  .separates  the 
counties  of  Oxford,  Rucks,  Middle.sex,  and  Essex  on  the  N. 
from  those  of  Berks.  Surrej'.  and  Kent  on  the  S. 

THAMES,  commonly  pronounced  th.Ws,  a river  oi 
Connecticut,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Oainebaug, 
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Shetucket.  and  Yantic  Rivers,  near  Norwich,  in  New  Lon- 
don county,  and  flows  S.  about  1-f  miles  into  the  E.  end  of 
Lono;  Island  Sound.  It  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole 
length,  and  forms  an  excellent  harbor  at  its  mouth. 

THAMES,  t^mz.  a river  of  Canada  West,  Hows  through  a 
fertile  country  in  the  peninsula  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie,  and.  after  a S.W.  course  of  160  miles,  enters  Lake  St. 
Clair.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  from  its  mouth  to  Chatham, 
besides  which  town.  London  and  Oxford  are  on  its  banks. 

THAMES  or  WAI-IIO.  wRho,  a river  of  New  Zealand, 
North  Island,  after  a northward  course  joins  the  sea  by  an 
estuary  30  miles  in  breadth,  termed  the  Frith  of  the 
Thames,  (or  Waikahourounga.)  and  on  the  S.W.  shore  of 
which  is  th«  town  of  Auckland. 

THAMES  (t6mz)  DllVTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Surrey. 

THAMES'FORD.  a post-village  of  Canada  West.  co.  of  Ox- 
ford. 102  miles  W.S.W.  of  Toronto.  Pop.  about  175. 

THAN  A,  tl/ni  or  t’hd'na.  a small  town  of  the  North  Pun- 
jab, on  the  route  from  Lahore  to  Cashmere.  Lat.  33°  26' 
N..  Ion.  74°  16'  E.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  shawl-weavers. 

THANASUR,  t’hd'nd-sur'(?)  a town  of  North-west  Hin- 
dostiin,  ciipital  of  a r.ajahship,  94  miles  N.VV'.  of  Delhi,  on 
the  route  to  Umballah. 

THAN'ET.  ISLK  OF,  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  co.  of 
Kent.  England,  surrounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  sea.  and  S. 
and  W.  by  the  river  Stour  and  its  branch,  the  Nethergong, 
both  foruierly  navigable  for  ships  of  large  burden.  Length. 
10  miles : breadth,  5 miles.  Area.  26.500  acres.  Pop.  In 
1851,  31.798.  The  surface  is  level,  lofty,  and  commands 
views  of  the  sea  and  the  coast  of  France.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  produces,  among  other  products,  large  quantities  of 
canary-seed.  Its  N.E.  point,  the  North  Foreland,  lat.  51° 
22'  29"  N.,  Ion.  1°  26'  47"  E..  has  a light-house  340  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  visible  for  22  miles.  Near  it  are  two 
large  tumuli,  said  to  mark  the  place  of  a battle  between 
the  Saxons  and  Danes  in  a.  d.  8.53.  The  town  of  Reculver, 
on  the  N.W.,  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  EeguJbium ; and 
Richlorough.  on  its  S.  side,  was  the  ancient  Rhutupium. 
Thanet  was  the  first  possession  of  the  Saxons,  in  Rritain. 
On  it  are  the  favorite  w.atering-places  Ramsgate.  Margate, 
and  Rroadstairs,  and  it  is  intersected  by  a branch  of  the 
South-Eastern  Railway,  between  the  two  former  towns. 

THAN  HEE  SHANor  THAN  HI  CHAN,  t’hdn  ha  shin,  a 
mountain  of  China,  province  of  Yun-nan.  Lat.  23°  50'  N., 
Ion.  100°  22'  E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

THANH NGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

THANKHIRTON.  a parish  of  Scotland,  with  a station  on 
the  Caledonian  Railway.  See  Covington. 

THAN-LYENG  or  THAN-LIVENG.  See  Salwin. 

'rH.\NN,  t3nn,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaut- 
Rhin.  on  the  Thur,  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Colmar,  with  which 

Elace  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  in  1S52.  5864.  It 
as  a fine  Gothic  church,  with  a spire  325  feet  in  height, 
and  man  ufactures  of  cotton  handkerchiefs  and  twist,  hosiery, 
starch,  and  salt. 

THAN  Nil  AUSEN,  tln'how'zen,  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Swabia,  on  the  Mindel,  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  20 
miles  U'.S.W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  1580. 

TH.4RANADT,  tJ'ri-ntltt',  a town  of  Saxony,  9 miles 
S.W.  of  Dresden.  N.  of  the  forest  of  its  own  name.  It  has  a 
bathing  establishment,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1733. 
THAIIP.  a post-office  of  Bibb  co.,  Georgia. 

'ril.YRS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 
THARTH.4R,  tar'tar'  or  t’har't’har',  a river  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  after  a S.  course  parallel  to  the 
Tigris,  is  lost  in  a salt  l.ike  70  miles  N.W.  of  Bagdad. 

THASO,  thi'so,  or  TIIA'SOS,  an  island  in  the  J^gean  Sea, 
belonging  to  European  Turkey,  off  the  S.  coast  of  Room- 
Elee,  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mount  Athos.  'fhe  shape  is  nearly 
circular.  Are.a,  85  square  miles.  Pop.  6000.  'i'he  surface  is 
generally  fertile  and  well  wooded;  the  products  comprise 
corn,  fruits,  oil,  wine,  honey,  marble,  and  timber.  In  its 
interior  is  the  small  town  of  Volgaro,  and  on  its  N.E.  side 
the  village  of  Thaso. 

TIIAS  ) PIJLO  or  POULO.  th^'so  pooRo,  (“Little  Thaso,”) 
a small  island  about  3 miles  N.  of  I'haso. 

TH,\TCHIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  3 miles 
E.  of  Newbury,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

TH  ATCH'ER,  a post-office  of  .To  Daviess  co.,  Illinois. 

'I'll AD.  flTANG  DE.  A'tftNo'  deh  to,  a lagoon  of  South 
France,  department  of  Herault.  sepaiated  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean hy  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  on  which  is  the  town 
ofCette;  it  communicates  N.E.  with  the  similar  lagoon  of 
'laguelonne.  Length,  13  miles:  average  breadth.  3 miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Canal  du  Midi,  affords  an  abundance 
of  fish,  and  is  frequented  by  tlocks  of  afjuatic  l.iirds. 

TH.4U'MACO.  (modern  Greek  pron.  th6w'(m,Lko.)  a small 
town  of  European  'furkey.  in  'riiessaly,  .35  miles  S.S.W.  of 
L^irissa.  on  a castellated  height  on  which  are  remains  of  the 
ancient  Thaumad. 

THAV'TED.  a decayed  borough,  markebtosvn.  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  17  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Chelmsford. 
Pop.  in  1851,  2556.  'I’he  town,  on  the  Chelmer,  near  its 
^urce,  Is  of  great  antiquity;  but  its  borough  privileges 
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were  suffered  to  lapse  in  the  time  of  James  IT.  The  church 
erected  about  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  is  a fine  edifice. 

THAYA,  tPS,  a river  of  Lower  Austria  and  Moravia,  after 
an  E.  course  of  130  miles,  joins  the  March  39  miles  N.E.  Si 
Vienna.  It  receives  the  Iglawa.  with  the  Zwittawa.  from  th 
N..  by  which  it  drains  all  the  S.W.  half  of  Moravia. 

THEAKI  or  TIIIAKL  See  Ithaca. 

THE  ALE,  theel.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Berks.  wl>N 
a station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  5 miles  W.S.W.  ot 
Reading. 

THEBJ?.  See  Thebes. 

THE'BERTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

THEBES,  theebz,  (anc.  Dios'polis  Maghta ; Gr.  Ai(5(7wa.X«» 
peyaXn-  i-  e.  “ the  great  city  of  Jove;”  the  JVo  or  No-Ammon, 
of  scripture,)  a famous  city  in  antbiuity,  long  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  the  stupendous  remains  of  which,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
extend  for  7 miles  along  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  about  lat. 
25°  41'  N.,  Ion.  32°  38'  E.,  and  present,  in  every  respect,  the 
finest  collection  of  ancient  monuments  existing  in  the  world. 
Its  foundation  is  lost  in  antiquity ; but  it  had  long  been  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  cities  of  Egypt,  and  attained  to 
almost  unexampled  prosperity  at  a period  considered  coeval 
with  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  in  Judea,  when  it 
began  to  suffer  by  the  rise  of  its  rival  Memphis,  and  tost 
much  of  its  importance  by  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment to  the  latter.  It  sustained  a still  severer  blow 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  who 
captured  and  pillaged  it.  Its  destruction  was  completed,  it 
is  .said,  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  who,  in  the  second  century 
B.  c.,  after  a three  years’  siege,  left  it  a heap  of  ruins.  These 
ruins,  however,  bear  ample  testimony  to  its  original  gran- 
deur; and  some  of  them,  considering  their  antiquity  and 
the  u.sage  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  are  still  in 
wondrous  pre.servation. 

The  most  ancient  and  splendid  is  the  temple  of  Karnak, 
which  covered  an  area  of  about  H miles  in  circuit,  and  re- 
ceived its  embellishments  from  a succession  of  monarchs 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  the  lavishness  of  their  expendi- 
ture upon  it.  Its  principal  front,  forming  its  N.W.  side, 
faces  the  river,  and  is  approached  by  an  avenue  of  Orio- 
sphinxes,  which  terminated  at  two  colossal  statues  of  granite, 
standing  like  towers.  One  of  these,  though  it  has  lost  its 
summit  and  cornice,  still  retains  a great  part  of  its  original 
height.  Beyond  the  towers  is  a large  open  court,  329  bj 
275  feet,  with  a double  line  of  columns  in  fts  centre,  and  a 
covered  corridor  on  either  side;  and  beyond  the  court  is 
the  grand  hall  of  assembly,  329  by  170  feet,  with  a cen- 
tral avenue  of  12  enormous  columns,  66  feet  in  height, 
and  36  feet  in  circuit;  and  7 side  rows  of  columns.  122  in 
number,  less  than  those  of  the  centre,  but  still  of  gigantic 
dimensions — their  height  being  41  feet  9 inches,  and  their 
circuit  27  feet  6 inches.  Other  courts  and  halls  are  con 
tinned  inward  for  an  additional  length  of  600  feet,  contain- 
ing numerous  columns  and  occasional  obelisk.s,  one  of 
which,  still  standing,  is  92  feet  high  by  8 feet  square,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a peristyle  of  figures.  Numerous  his- 
torical .sculptures  are  carved  on  various  parts  of  the  temple, 
and  more  especially  on  the  interior  of  its  great  hall,  and 
furnish  vivid  representations  of  the  events  to  which  they 
refer. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  ruins  of  Karnak  are  those  of 
the  palace  of  Luxor,  rather  more  than  1 mile  above  the 
temple,  but  connected  with  it  by  a dromns  or  street,  com- 
mencing at  two  obelisks  of  red  granite,  covered  with  a pro- 
fusion of  hieroglyphics  admirably  executed.  One  of  these 
obelisks  now  forms  the  principal  ornament  of  the  Place  de 
Concorde  at  Paris.  The  dimensions  of  the  palace  are  less 
than  those  of  the  temple,  but  the  style  of  architecture  i.s 
considered  superior,  and  the  state  of  preservation  is  more 
complete.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  Libyan  Suburb,  was  situated  the  quarter 
called  Memnonia,  and  a very  extensive  necropolis,  still  con- 
taining many  magnificent  monumental  structures.  The 
Memnonia  is  so  called  from  containing  the  palace  temple 
of  Memnonium  or  Rameseum,  (?)  which,  for  symmetry  of 
architecture  and  elegance  of  sculpture,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  monument  of  Egyptian  art.  One  of  its  most  remark- 
able objects,  now  unhappily  reduced  to  fragments  by  the 
fury  of  the  invader,  was  a stupendous  sienite  statue,  which, 
when  entire,  must  have  weighed  887  tons.  Another  re- 
markable colossus,  once  the  wonder  of  the  ancients,  still 
exi.sts  in  a dilapidated  state.  It  is  called  the  A’ocal  Mem- 
noii.  from  a .sound  which  is  emitted  at  sunrise,  long  va- 
riously explained,  but  now  known  to  have  been  due  to  ex- 
pansion resulting  from  the  heat  of  the  morning  sun.  The 
statue  pos.sesses  great  interest,  both  from  the  skill  displayed 
in  its  formation,  and  the  number  of  the  hieroglyphics  en- 
graved on  it.  'The  necropolis,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
is  rich  in  antiquities,  and  contains  numerous  catacombs, 
from  one  of  which  the  famous  tomb  of  Belzoni  was  ex- 
cavated.  Adj.  and  inhab.  'ruEhiAN. 

THEBES,  (Gr.  epSai,  Thehai.  pronounced  thee^vrl  by  the 
modein  Greeks:  'Turkish.  Tccva.)  n.  town  of  Greec  -.  ■ overn- 
ment  of  Boeotia,  on  a height  anciently  occupied  by  the 
Cadmeian  citadel,  26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Livadia.  Pop.  9000- 
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Thebes,  lounded  by  Cadmus  about  B.c.  1549,  (?)  the  birth- 
plact  of  l/'^siod,  Pindar,  Pelopidas,  and  Epainiuondas.  was 
anciently  a ity  of  fjreat  wealth  and  importance;  but  it  was 
almost  wholly  ruined  during  the  Greek  revolutionary 
struggle. Adj.  and  inhab.  THEfisAN. 

TIlrlBKS,  theebz,  a post-village,  capital  of  Alexandria  co., 
Olinois.  on  the  Missi.ssippi  Kiver,  144  miles  below  St.  Louis. 

THEBO,  thd'bo,  a town  of  Burmab,  in  Farther  India,  lOo 
miles  E.  of  Ava. 

THE  COB'NEK,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co.,  New  York. 

TIIEDINGHAUSEN.  t.Vding-hdw'zen,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  Brjinswick.  13  miles  S.E.  of  Bremen.  Pop.  1917. 

THEB'lNGWOKTll,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Leicester 
and  Northampton. 

TlIKDLETHORPE,  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Lincoln. 

Til  KBLLTIIOB  PE,  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Lincoln. 

THE  FORK,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine. 

THE  GLA'DES,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Virginia. 

THE  GLEN,  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  New  York. 

THE  GULF,  a post-office  of  Chatham  co..  North  Carolina. 

THEISS,  tice.  (Hun.  Tisza,  tee'sfih';  anc.  Tildslcus.)  a river 
of  Hungary,  ail  the  E.  part  of  which,  and  most  of  Tran.syl- 
vania,  is  drained  by  it  and  its  tributarie.s,  rises  in  fhe  Car- 
pathian Mountains,  on  the  borders  of  Galicia,  and  is  formed 
ny  the  union  of  the  Black  and  White  Theiss,  20  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Szigeth.  Its  course  is  then  W.  to  Tokay,  whence  it  has  a 
S.  cour.se  to  the  Danube,  w'hich  it  joins  on  the  left  between 
the  Banat  and  Slavonia,  22  miles  E.  of  Peterwardein.  Total 
length,  600  miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  w'hich  it  is  navi- 
gable. Chief  affluents,  the  Szamos,  the  Kraszna.  the  Kbrb.s, 
the  Maros,  and  the  Alt-Bega.  Its  course  is  sluggish,  and  in 
its  lower  half  it  flows  parallel  to  the  Danube,  through  a 
marshy  plain,  and  with  many  windings.  The  chief  traffic 
on  it  is  the  downward  conveyance  of  salt,  timber,  and  rural 
produce.  It  has  sturgeon  and  other  fisheries.  The  Theiss 
gives  name  to  two  great  divisions  of  Hungary. 

THEL'BRIDGE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

THELCVETHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk, 

TH  EL'VETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TIIEMAR.  LVmaa,  a town  of  Central  Germany,  duchy  of 
Saxe-Meitiingen,  on  the  Werra,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Meiningen. 
Pop.  1500.  it  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth  and  paper. 

THEM'ILTIIORPE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

THEMSCHE,  t^m'sKeh,  a market-town  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Den- 
dermonde.  Pop.  6150.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens, 
printed  cottons,  and  lace. 

THE  NAR'ROWS.  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Arkansas. 

THI'INEZAY.  teh-neh-z,V,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Deux-Sfevres,  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Parthenay. 
Pop.  in  1852,  22  49. 

THEN'FORD,  a pari.sh  of  England  co.  of  Northampton. 

THEN  INGEN,  t.Vning-en,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  3 miles  W.  of  Emmendingen,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elz.  Pop.  1326. 

THENON,  theh-niNof,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Dordogne,  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Perigueux.  Pop.  in 
1852.  1850. 

THE/OBALD,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford,  with 
a fine  seat  on  the  site  of  a palace  erected  in  1659  by  the 
celebrated  Burleigh,  who  here  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth. 

THEODOSIA.  See  K.\ffa. 

TIIEODURIA,  the-o-dootre-3,  a small  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Epirus,  pashalic.  and  28  miles  S.S.E.  of  Yanina. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  a post-office  of  Fairfax  co., 
Virginia. 

THE  PL.\INS,  a post-office  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia. 

THE  PUIUCHASE,  a post-village  of  Westchester  co..  New 
York,  about  130  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

THERA.  See  Santorini, 

THERAIN,  teh-i4N«',  a river  of  France,  rises  near  the  E. 
frontiers  of  Seine-Infei  ieure,  enters  the  department  of  Oise, 
flows  S.E.  past  Beauvais,  and  joins  the  Oise  near  Creil. 
Total  course,  50  miles. 

THERAPIA.  t^r-a-pee^a.  written  alsoTARAPIA,  a village 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Room-Elee,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
Bosphorus,  7g  miles  N.N.E.  of  Constantinople,  with  nume- 
rous country-houses,  and  residences  of  the  French  and 
English  ambas.sadors. 

THERAUD,  t’her'awdt,  a town  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Guzerat,  capital  of  a district,  150  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Odey- 
poor.  In  1809  it  was  a place  of  considerable  importance, 
containing  2700  houses.  The  district  suffers  much  from  the 
scarcity  or  brackisbness  of  the  water,  though  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  best  and  freshest  water  is  in  that  part  of  the 
district  nearest  the  salt-morass  of  the  Runn. 

THERESA,  te-reefsa.  a post-village  of  Theresa  township, 
Jefferson  co.,  New  York,  on  Indian  Kiver.  18  or  20  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Watertown.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2628. 

THERESA,  a post^township  and  village  of  Dodge  co.,  Wia- 
eonsin,  about  20  miles  S.of  Fond  dn  liUC.  Pop.  2433. 

THERESIENOPEL.  See  Theresienst.adt. 

THERESIENSTADT,  t^r-A'ze-en-st^tt',a  town  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  in  Bohemia,  2 miles  S.E.  of  Leitmeritz.  on  the 
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Eger,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Elbe.  Pop.  1323.  Its 
fortress  was  built  by  Joseph  II.  in  1780. 

THERESIENSTADT  or  THERESIENOPEL,  tSr-A'zd?n- 
o^pel,  (Hun.  Szabadla,  soh'bOd'kOh',)  a town  of  the  Autdrian 
Empire,  in  South-east  Hungary,  co.  of  Bacs,  25  miles  S.W. 
of  Szegedin.  Pop.  53,499.  It  has  several  churches,  a col 
lege,  large  barracks,  and  town-hall,  with  manufactures  ol 
linen,  leather,  and  tobacco,  and  a trade  in  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  raw  hides,  and  wool. 

THERESIOPOLIS,  tAr-A'ze-opto-lis,  a town  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  co.,  and  18  miles  E.  of  Temesvar.  Pop.  3891.  ' 

THERtFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

THERMAE.  See  Termini. 

THERMAICUS  SINUS.  See  Salonica.  Gulf  of. 

TIIERMEH  or  TERMEH.  tAR^mfeh,  a river  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, rises  N.N.W.  of  Kara-Hissar,  flows  W.,  and  then  N. 
Total  course,  about  100  miles. 

TIIERMEH  or  TERMEH,  (anc.  Thermodon,)  a small  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Seevas,  130  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Trebizond,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thermeh,  in  the  Black 
Sea. 

THERMIA,  thJr-mee'A,  (anc.  Cythtnos;  Gr.  Kvdvog  or  KvO- 
vioj.)  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  in  the  Cyclades, 
government,  and  22  miles  W.  of  Syra,  midway  between  Zea 
and  Serpho.  Area,  48  square  miles.  Pop.  6000.  It  pio- 
duces  wheat,  barley,  wine,  figs,  honey,  and  some  silk,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  hot  springs  on  its  E.  side,  near 
the  principal  village  of  Thermia. 

THEKMIGNON,  t^R'meen'yANo/,  a market-town  of  Savoy, 
province  of  Maurienne,  on  the  route  leading  across  Mont 
Oenis.  3 miles  W.  of  Lans-le-Bourg.  Pop.  1254. 

THERMOPYLAE,  ther-mopte-le,  or  PYLiE,  pl'dee,  (Gr. 
Oep/joTTvXat  or  IlvXat,  i.e..  the  “hot  gates,” or  the  “gates,”) 
a famous  pass  of  Greece,  in  Hellas,  government  of  Phthiotis, 
between  Mount  J^ta  and  the  Gulf  of  Zeitoun,  9 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Lamia.  The  pass,  about  5 miles  long,  is  hemmed 
in  on  one  side  by  precipitous  rocks  of  from  400  to  600  feet 
in  height,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  sea  and  an  impas- 
sable morass.  The  supposed  increase  in  the  width  of  the  pass 
in  modern  times  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  attributable  to  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  generally  visited  by  travellers  in  the 
dry  season.  In  winter  it  is  only  from  60  to  100  yards  wide.  It 
was  here  that  Leonidas  and  his  300  Spartans  died  in  defend- 
ing Greece  against  the  invasion  ofXerxes,  b.c.  480.  The  Poly- 
andrium.  an  ancient  tumulus,  with  the  remains  of  a .square 
pedestal,  builtof  blocks  of  red  marble  breccia,  marks  the  spot. 
The  thermal  or  hot  springs,  to  which  the  pass  owes  its  name, 
are  in  the  vicinity,  about  half-way  between  Thermopylae  and 
V^odonitza.  They  have  a temperature  of  111°,  and  are  im- 
nregnated  with  carbonic  acid-  lime,  sall^  and  sulphur. 

THE  ROCK,  a po.st-office  of  Upson  co.,  Georgia. 

THERONDELS,  tA'r6N<='dAP,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aveyron,  arrondissement  of  Mur-de-Barrez.  P.  1600. 

THEROUANNE.  tA'roo-dnnt,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Pas-de-Calais,  8 miles  S.  of  St.  Omer.  Pop.  935.  It 
was  formerly  a fortress,  taken  by  the  English  in  1380  and 
151.3.  and  in  1553  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

THE  SQUARE,  a post-office  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York. 

THESSALONICA.  European  Turkey.  See  Salonica. 

THESS^ALY  or  THESSA'LIA,  (modern- Gr.  pron.-th§s- 
sA-lee'a;  Fr.  Thessalie,  tes'sA'lee';  Ger.  Tliessulien.  ta-sA'le- 
en,)  or  TKIKHALA,  tre-kAffA.  (anc.  Thtssa'Uu.,)  one  of  the 
S.  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  between  lat.  39°  and 
40°  30'  N..  Ion.  21°  30'  and  23°  25'  E.,  having  S.,  Greece, 
(Hellas;)  W.,  the  chain  of  Pindus.  .separating  it  from  Epirus 
and  Albania;  N.,  Macedonia;  and  E.,  the  Gulfs  of  Salonica 
and  Yolo,  between  which  it  sends  a long  peninsula  into  the 
iEgean  Sea.  It  is  traversed  by  the  ramifications  of  Mount 
Pindus,  and  contains  many  fertile  valleys,  watered  by  the 
Salembria.  (anc.  Peaelus.)  with  some  plains,  as  those  of  La- 
ris.sa.  Trikhala,  and  Pharsalia.  the  last  memorable  for  the 
decisive  action  between  the  forces  of  Cae.sar  and  Pompey. 
Near  the  coast  are  Mounts  Kissovo  and  Zagora,  (anc.  Ossa 
and  Pdion,)  and  ou  the  N.  frontier  is  the  famed  Mount 
Olympus  of  antiquity.  Principal  products,  cotton,  olives, 
and  silk.  Princip.al  towns,  Larissa,  'Trikhala,  Volo,  and 
Ambelakia. 

THEIVFORD,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
and  town  of  England,  cos.  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  on  the 
Little  Ouse,  at  the  influx  of  the  Thet,  28^  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Norwich,  on  the  Eastern  Countie.s  Railway.  Area  of  bo 
rough,  comprising  three  parishes.  8-270  acres.  Pop.  in  1851 
4075.  The  to->vn  is  irregularly  but  well  built.  The  princi 
pal  structures  are  St.  Peter’s,  or  the  “black  church.”  built 
mostly  of  flint;  the  guildhall,  market-hou.se,  jail,  bridewell, 
theatre,  and  a cast-iron  bridge  across  the  Ouse.  St.  Maiy’s. 
the  only  church  on  the  Suffolk  side,  is  a large  thatched 
fabric,  with  a lofty  square  tower.  Here  are  a grammai 
school,  almshouses,  and  other  charities.  The  Idttle  Ou.se  ii 
navigable  to  Thetford.  The  borough  sends  2 members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  a polling-placo  for  the  W.  division 
of  Norfolk,  and  head  of  a jioor-law  union.  Thettiird  is  sup 
posed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sitm'<a(/us.  and  wai 
for  a brief  period  the  capital  kingdom  of  Kas^  A agMa  an  11  in 
the  seventh  century  the  see  of  tte  bishopric  ,>  No  ’.  oik  and 
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Suffolk.  So  late  a$  the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  was  stated 
to  have  20  churches  aud  8 monasteries ; some  remains  of 
the  latter  still  exist. 

THETFOKD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

TIIEIVFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Orange  co., 
Vermont,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Connecticut,  and  on  the 
Ci'nnectlcut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroad,  33  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Montpelier.  It  contains  several  churches,  an  academy, 
aud  manufactures  of  woollens,  furniture,  carriages,  &c. 
Pep  1876. 

! /lETFORD,  a post-office  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan. 

THE  UNION,  un'von,  a post-office,  Powhatan  co.,  Virginia. 

IIIKUSING,  toPzing.  written  also  TIIEYSING  and  DEU- 
SING, a town  of  Bohemia,  about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Elbogen. 
Pop.  1904. 

TIIEUX,  tub,  a town  of  Belgium,  province,  and  13  miles 
S.E.  of  Liege,  on  the  railway  to  Aix  la  Chapelle.  Pop.  3000. 

THE  VIL'LAGE,  a post-office  of  Pointe  Coupee  parish, 
Louisiana. 

THEW-EE-CHOH.  See  Great  Fish  River. 

THEYS,  ta,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Isere, 
16  miles  N.E.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in  1852,  2445. 

THEYSING,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Theusing. 

THIAGUR.  tee'd-gtir'  or  fhe-.a-ghr/,  a town  of  Hindostan, 
In  the  Carnatic.  52  miles  W.S.W.  of  Pondicherry,  Lat.  11°  42' 
N..  Ion.  79°  8'  E.  During  the  Carnatic  wars  of  the  last  cen- 
tury this  \vas  a strong  place,  and  sustained  several  sieges. 

TIIIAKI,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands.  See  Ithac.a. 

THIAN-CHAN.  See  Thian-shan. 

TUI AN-MEN-SIIAN  or  CHAN,  tee'dn'  m&n  shdn.  a, 
mountain  of  China,  province  of  Kan-soo.  Lat.  33°  32'  N., 
Ion.  104°  .32'  E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

THIAN-SHAN,  tee'dn^shdn,  (or  ‘‘celestial  mountains,”)  a 
lofty  mountain  chain  of  Chinese  Toorkistan,  forming  the  N. 
boundary  of  the  great  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  and  extend- 
ing from  lat.  42°  to  43°  N.,  and  Ion.  80°  to  90°  E.  It 
separates  the  region  of  Thian-Shan-Nun-loo  or  Toorkistan 
proper,  on  the  S.  from  Tliian-S/ian-Pe-loo  or  Soongaria,  on 
the  N.  In  many  parts  it  abounds  with  volcanic  products, 
and  rises  far  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow. 

THIAN-SHAN  PELU.  See  Soongaria. 

THIAN-THSANG-SIIAN  (or  CHAN.)  tee'dn' tsdng  shin, 
a mountain  of  China,  province  of  Yun-nan.  Lat.  25°  45'  N., 
Icn.  100°  15'  E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

THIAUCOURT,  tee'o'kooR',  a town  ot  France,  department 
of  Meurthe,  8 miles  N.W.  of  PonLa-Mousson.  Pop.  in  1852, 
1660. 

THIBERVILLE,  tee'bSR'veeP,  a markeUtown  of  France, 
department  of  Eure.  7 miles  N.W,  of  Bernay.  Pop.  1334. 

THIBET  or  TIBET,  tilVet*  or  til)-^t/.  (native.  Pue-loaddn, 
poo-A  ko-i-cheen'  (?)  “ Snowy  Region  of  the  North Chinese, 
Tsang ; Hindoo.  Bhot;  the  name  Tibet  or  Tuhet  being  of  Mo- 
hammedan origin,)  an  extensive  region,  occupying  all  the 
S.  portion  of  the  great  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  extending 
in  its  widest  sense,  between  lat  27°  and  36°  N..  and  Ion  73° 
and  101°  E. ; bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kuenlun  Moun- 
tains. and  their  continuations,  which  separate  it  from  Chi- 
nese Toorkistan.  the  desert  of  Gobi,  and  the  Koko-Nor  (Blue 
Sea)  Territory;  E.  by  the  Chinese  provinces  ofSe-chuen  and 
Yun-nan;  S.  by  the  latter,  the  N.  provinces  of  Burmah.  and 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Assam, 
Bootan,  Sikkim,  Nepaul,  and  the  N.W.  territories  of  British 
India;  W.  by  the  Himalayas,  separating  it  from  Cashmere, 
Punjab.  Kafiristan,  &c.  The  most  part  of  this  region,  about 
1300  mile.s  in  length  from  W.  to  E.,  belongs  to  the  Chinese 
Empire;  but  its  extreme  W.  portion,  called  Little  Thibet  or 
Bultistan,  is  included  in  the  dominions  of  the  Maharajah 
of  Cashmere;  Ladak.  adjoining  this,  is  not  under  the  Chi- 
nese rule,  its  inhabitants  recognising  only  the  spiritual 
authoi-ity  of  the  Tale  Lama;  and  Sifan  or  Sefan,  bordering 
on  Chinn,  is  excluded  by  the  Chinese  from  the  juri.sdiction 
of  the  Thibetan  authorities.  Thibet  Proper,  thus  limited, 
extends  between  Ion.  78°  and  98°  E.,  and  is  divided  into 
Wei-Tsang  (anterior  or  eastern,)  and  Hoo-'Tsang  (ulterior 
or  western.)  Thibet;  capital  of  the  former,  Lassa.  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Grand  or  Tale  Lama,  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
Boodhic  religion  ; capital  of  the  latter,  Teshoo-Loomboo,  the 
Beat  of  the  Bantchin-Reinboutchi. 

FUce  of  the  Country.  Hirers,  dc. — Thibet,  as  a whole,  is  pro- 
bably the  most  elevated  country  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Its  plains  average  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet  in  height,  and 
many  of  its  mountains  rise  to  more  than  twice  that  eleva- 
tion. The  latter  generally  extend  in  ranges  parallel  to 
those  of  the  Himalayas,  leaving  between  them  numerous 
narrow  valleys  and  deep  ravines.  In  the  E.,  however,  the 
mountains  run  N.and  S..  enclosing  the  upper  courses  of  the 
rivers  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  Within  the  boundaries 
of  'fhibet  rise  nearly  all  the  great  rivers  of  South  and  East 
Asia,  the  Indus,  Sutlej,  Brahmapootra.  Irrawaddy,  Salwin, 
Meitam,  Me  kong,  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  Hoang-ho,  besides  the 

• "And  spicy  rods,  such  as  illume  at  night 

The  bowers  of  Tibet,  send  lonn  odorous  light, 
ike  Peris'  wands  when  pointing  out  the  road 
Fox  some  pure  spirit  to  its  blest  abode." 
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Goggra,  and  many  other  affluents  of  the  Ganges.  Lakes  are 
numerous.  The  Tengri  Nor  and  Booka  Nor  are  remarkable 
for  their  size;  Lake  Palte  surround.s  like  a ring  a large  is- 
land of  its  own  shape ; Manasarowar  and  Ravanahrada.  near 
lat.  31°  N.,  Ion.  81°  E.,  are  regarded  as  “.sacred  lakes,”  being 
situated  nearly  15.000  feet  above  the  sea.  in  the  tract  of 
Kailas — the  mythological  Olympus  of  the  Hindoos,  where 
the  greatest  rivers  of  India  have  their  sources.  The  princi- 
pal passes  connecting  Thibet  with  India  are  the  Ghangtang 
Ghaut,  (10,150  feet  in  height.)  and  the  Niti  Ghaut,  (16.814 
feet.)  at  both  heads  of  the  Ganges;  the  Dura  Ghaut,  (17.790 
feet.)  and  the  Musrung  Pass  from  Nepaul;  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Konki  River,  between  Nepaul  and  Sikkim,  to  which 
ingress  into  Thibet  from  the  S.  is  said  to  be  easy.  (Gutz- 
luff.)  Several  of  these  routes  are  practicable  tor  hoi’ses. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Thibet  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  extreme  dryness  and  clearness  of  the  atrno.sphere 
during  most  of  the  year.  In  the  spring,  from  March  to  May, 
the  weather  is  variable,  and  thunder-storms,  with  occa- 
sional showers,  are  frequent.  Near  Las.sa  the  trees  bud  in 
April.  From  June  to  September  heavy  rains  prevail,  and 
swell  the  rivers  which  help  to  inundate  the  countries  of 
South  Asia.  But  from  October  to  March,  so  little  moisture 
exists  in  the  air  that  vegetation  is  almost  wholly  dried  up; 
meats  and  fish  may  be  kept  for  all  that  period  unchanged; 
and  so  inten.se  is  the  cold,  that  M.  Hue,  in  travelling  from 
the  Koko  Nor  to  Lassa,  over  one  of  the  loftiest  portions  of 
Central  Asia,  states  that  he  found  cakes  of  barley  continu 
ally  frozen,  though  kept  close  to  his  person  under  three 
garments  of  skins  and  one  of  woollen.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  considerably 
higher  in  Thibet  than  on  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Himalayan 
chain,  a phenomenon  supposed  to  be  ow  ing  mainly  to  the 
radiation  of  the  sun’s  heat  from  the  lofty  plains.  About 
lat.  31°  N..  the  snow-line  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Himalayas  has 
been  found  not  to  reach  below  16.626  feet,  while  on  the  S. 
slope  (the  Indian  side)  it  descended  to  le.ss  than  13.000  feet 
above  the  ocean;  and  it  has  .since  been  discovered  that 
the  diflerence  varies  elsew'here  between  20.000  and  15,000 
feet.  Accordingly,  one  kind  of  barley  (Hordium  hrxasti- 
chrm)  is  seen  growing  14,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  another 
species  at  a still  greater  elevation.  Wheat  succeeds  well  to 

12.000  feet,  hirch-woods  ascend  to  above  14,000  feet,  and 
small  bushes,  which  serve  for  fuel,  grow,  near  lat.  31°,  to 

17.000  feet  above  the  sea,  or  nearly  1300  feet  higher  than  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow  under  the  equator.  Goitre,  .syphilis, 
rheumatism,  ophthalmia,  lepra,  hydrophobia,  and  small  pox 
are  among  the  most  prevalent  di.seases.  The  horror  of  the 
Thibetans  for  the  last-named  is  excessive,  and  the  benefits  of 
vaccination  being  unknown,  those  affected  with  small-pox 
are  commonly  left  exposed,  and  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

Vegetation. — M.  Hue  remarks  that  Thibet  is  ‘-at  the  same 
time  the  richest  and  the  poorest  country  in  the  world” — 
rich  as  regards  its  minerals,  poor  in  all  tending  to  the  well- 
being of  the  people.  The  vegetable  productions  are  very 
few.  Little  wheat,  and  much  less  rice  is  seen.  At  Deba. 
indeed,  near  the  W.  frontier,  corn  is  said  to  be  raised  for  ex- 
portation; but  such  a circumstance  is  rare  in  the  country, 
and  can  only  take  place  in  a very  limited  district.  Some 
buckwheat  is  cultivated;  the  potato  has  not  been  intro- 
duced. Black  barley  forms  the  basis  of  all  Thibetan  diet,  and 
except  it,  and  beans,  turnips,  radishes,  w hite  cabbage,  fei  iis, 
and  nettles,  which  are  used  as  culinary  herbs,  all  vegetable 
products  for  food  are  brought  from  the  countries  on  the  S 
or  W.  Unless  in  a few  sheltered  valleys,  as  that  of  Lassa — 
where  peach  and  some  other  fruit-trees  flourish,  and  timber 
of  unusual  size  for  Thibet  is  met  with — wood  of  all  kinds  is 
very  scarce ; and  argol,  or  the  dung  of  animals  pounded  and 
mixed  with  earth,  is  the  fuel  chiefly  used,  and  with  which 
even  metals  are  smelted. 

Animals. — IVifh  such  a paucity  of  vegetable  products,  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  animals,  both  wild  and  domestic, 
should  be  numerous.  Large  droves  of  sheep  and  cattle 
exist  in  Thibet,  especially  in  its  E.  part,  where  the  herb.age 
is  richer  than  elsew  here.  Sefan  and  Koko  Nor  territory  are 
inhabited  by  nomadic  and  pastoral  tribes,  whose  sole  wealth 
is  in  their  herds  and  flocks.  The  sheep  are  reared  with 
care;  dried  mutton  is  an  important  article  of  food;  and  the 
skins,  which  are  of  great  fineness,  both  constitule  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  people,  aud  are  expoi'ted  in  considerable  quan- 
tities to  China.  The  bhoral  ( Ovis  ummnn)  is  a large  sheep, 
from  3 to  3^  feet  in  height,  from  5^  to  6 feet  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  tail,  and  like  all  or  most  of  the  native 
quadrupeds  of  Thibet,  covered  with  long  hair  or  fur.  It  is 
the  principal  animal  used  as  a beast  of  burden  in  the 
transit  of  merchandise  across  tne  Himalayas.  The  yak  {Bos 
grunniens)  furnishes  excellent  milk  and  butter;  its  flesh  is 
an  important  article  of  food,  audits  tail  forms  the  chowry  or 
fan  in  such  general  use  in  India.  Large  herds  of  wild  oxen, 
of  a formidable  character,  pasture  alternately  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  hills.  The  shawl-goat  {Capra  hircus)  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  national  wealth,  its  woolly  hair  being  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  shawls,  for  which  purpose 
large  (luantities  of  it  are  sent  into  Cashmere,  together  with 
hair  of  the  yak,  aud  of  some  breeds  of  dogs.  This  goat  is  of  a 
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cmitll  Fpedes,  straight  horned,  and  of  rarious  colors.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  naturalize  it  in  other  countries, 
but  hitherto,  as  we  believe,  wholly  without  success,  for  the 
fiuene.ss  of  its  coat  declines  where  the  cold  is  less  excessive. 
The  Thibetan  horse  is  small,  spirited,  and  handsome;  and 
what  are  called  wild  mules  have  a well-shaped  body  and  good 
cijrriage,  though  a large  and  ungainly  head  spoils  their  ap- 
pearance. Thibet  is  the  native  country  of  the  musk-deer, 
and  of  the  Cervus  Tibetanus.  a creature  rivalling  in  magni- 
tude the  wapiti  of  the  American  continent.  Several  other 
kinds  of  deer,  antelopes,  wild  goats,  lynxes,  badgers,  bears, 
Ac.  are  met  with,  as  are  numerous  species  of  wild  fowl  and 
other  birds;  the  tiger,  elephant,  and  other  formidable  ani- 
mals of  the  S.  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  are  not  met  with  in 
Thibet. 

Minerals. — In  mineral  products  Thibet  is  extremely  rich. 
Gold  is  found  in  lumps,  in  veins,  and  in  the  sands  of  the 
rivers;  W.  of  Lassa  are  several  highly  productive  mines  of 
this  metal,  and  the  quantity  obtained,  and  used  in  gilding 
the  temples,  or  deposited  in  their  treasuries  as  religious 
offerings,  must  be  enormous.  Government  permits  com- 
panies, engaging  to  pay  in  advance  400  pounds  of  pure 
bullion,  to  open  mines ; there  are,  however,  many  restrictions 
upon  mining.  At  Lithang  is  a silver-mine,  at  Kywulse  an 
iron  mine;  and  at  13a than g,  mercury  and  native  cinnabar 
are  found.  In  many  spots  there  exists  rock-salt ; in  Lhorund- 
song  aud  Giamalbo,  the  lapis-lazuli,  so  highly  prized  in 
China;  and  in  l)raga,  the  turquoise.  Nearly  all  the  lakes 
are  brackish;  and  tincal,  nitre,  &c.,  in  immense  quantities, 
effloresce  on  the  soil  in  many  places.  The  tribute  to  China 
is  partly  paid  in  bullion,  but  as  the  presents  in  return  from 
the  emperor  to  the  lamas  surpass  in  value  its  amount,  a 
large  quantity  of  gold  finds  its  way  back  again  to  Thibet,  the 
laborious  carriage  of  which  might  be  conveniently  obviated 
by  bills  of  exchange.  The  reduction  of  iron  and  other  ores 
is  pursued  domestically,  even  by  the  shepherds;  but  the 
scarcity  of  fuel  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
mining  as  well  as  manufacturing  industry;  coal  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  in  Thibet. 

Manufactures. — The  latest  traveller  in  Thibet,  M.  Hue,  re- 
ports that  at  Lassa,  woollen  cloths,  termed  poulon  or  poolon, 
incense-sticks,  formed  of  aromatic  woods,  and  wooden  por- 
ringers, out  of  which  the  Thibetans  uniformly  take  their 
meabs,  are  made  with  acknowledged  skill;  but  that  all  the 
other  manufactures  are  ill-conducted.  The  porringers,  one 
of  which  is  always  carried  about  the  per.son,  are  of  various 
prices.  Their  character  and  quality  are  held  to  indicate  the 
rank  or  taste  of  their  possessors,  much  as  jewelry  would  in 
Europe.  Moorcroft,  who  gives  a detailed  account  of  the 
method  of  weaving  at  I'iti,  in  Little  Thibet,  reports  that  very 
good  sacking  is  made  from  the  hair  of  the  yak.  Gutzlatf  adds, 
“The  inhabitants  (of  the  capital)  are  good  goldsmiths,  and 
excel  in  the  art  of  sculpture.  Their  idols  are  full  of  expres- 
sion, and  wherever  the  grotesque  and  colossal  form  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  tenets  of  their  creed,  the  Thibetans  imitate 
nature  very  well.  They  are,  moreover,  good  jewellers.  Their 
woollen  manufactures  resemble  felt  more  than  our  cloth, 
and  are  in  demand  in  China,  and  even  introduced  into 
India.  The  velvet  made  at  the  capital  is  celebrated  for 
beauty  of  color.  In  dyeing  they  excel ; there  is  a peculiar 
gloss  and  freshness  in  their  tints.  Their  ro.saries  are  ex- 
quisitely made;  the  stones  are  taken  from  the  sacred  river 
near  Las.sa.  and  are  beautifully  cut.  Coral,  cornelians,  &c., 
imported  from  India,  are  most  carefully  cut,  and  then  again 
exported.” 

Coninurce. — Thibet  is  a country  of  ex  tensive  traffic,  and  has 
several  marts  of  commercial  importance.  The  principal 
trade  is  with  China;  this  is  conducted  at  Lassa  and  at  Si- 
niug,  a city  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kan-Soo,  fi-om  which 
place  caravans,  consisting  of  several  hundred  persons,  go  at 
fixed  periods  to  the  metropolis  of  Thibet  with  cattle,  mules, 
horses,  and  camels,  carrying  tea,  silver,  bullion,  kbatus  or 
presentation  scarfs,  brocades,  and  other  silk  goods,  some 
cottons,  fruits,  tobacco,  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  furs,  porce- 
lain. and  other  Chinese  produce,  together  with  European 
cutlery  and  other  manufactures;  these  goods  are  exchanged 
in  Thibet  for  gold-dust,  fine  and  coarse  woollens,  wax-candles, 
incense,  idols,  fleeces,  and  Indian  and  European  goods.  The 
whole  trade  with  China  is  estimated  to  amount  in  value  to 
2,0UU.000  taels  (about  $'5,500,000)  yearly,  and  is  said  to  be 
increasing.  The  caravans  going  from  China  into  Thibet  are 
often  surprised  and  plundered  by  the  kolo  or  brigands,  who 
invest  the  Koko  Nor  territory  and  Sefan.  A route  exists 
<^hrough  the  latter  country,  from  Lassa  to  the  capital  of  the 
Chinese  province  of  Se-chnen,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
made  use  of  for  much  trading  intercourse.  Chinese  silks, 
musk,  yak-tails,  sable-furs,  and  gold  are  sent  into  Nepaul, 
in  exchange  for  sugar  and  other  natural  produce,  with 
manufactured  goods  from  India. 

liootan,  as  well  as  Nepaul,  derives  all  its  imports  from 
China  by  way  of  Thibet.  From  2000  to  3000  Nei)aulese  are 
located  in  Lassa,  as  jewellers  and  traders;  and  Hue  states 
that  the  Pe-boun,  (or  I’e-boon.)  or  Ilootanese  there,  are  the 
sole  metallurgists,  and  also  chemists  and  physicians.  From 
Bootau  and  Bengal,  Thibet  receives  piece-goods,  tobacco,  rice, 
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indigo,  paper,  skins,  sandiil-wood,  spice§,  gums,  Ac. ; from 
Assam,  some  rice,  coar.se  silk,  gums,  and  iron.  Other  imports 
from  India  come  by  way  of  Cashmere  and  Leh,  (in  Ladakh.) 
the  trade  with  which  is  considerable  at  three  large  annual 
fairs.  To  Cashmere  Thibet  sends  nearly  all  its  shawl-wool, also 
bullion,  tea,  borax,  rock-salt,  turquoi.ses,  musk,  goat  and 
lamb  skins.  Ac.,  in  return  for  dried  fiuits.  provisions, 
shawls,  gamboge,  saffron,  red  woollens,  and  Bussian  goods; 
some  of  which  last  also  reach  Thibet  from  Chinese  Toor- 
kistan.  along  with  horses,  wool.  Ac.  Some  of  the  Katehi  or 
Mussulmen  from  Cashmere,  who  have  settled  in  Thibet, 
make  annu.al  journeys  to  Calcutta,  whence  they  bring  back 
ribbons,  lace,  British  scissors,  knives,  some  hardwares,  and 
cotton  goods;  but  such  is  the  fear  and  jealousy  entertained 
by  the  Chine.se  authorities  of  their  powerful  British  neigh- 
bors, that,  except  in  the  foregoing  manner,  all  intercourse 
between  British  India  and  Thibet  is  strictly  shutout.  Several 
Engli.sh  travellers,  including  Capt.  Gerard  and  Hr.  Hooker, 
have  been  stopped  on  the  highlands  of  the  Himalayas  at 
Chinese  garrison  stations,  and  precluded  from  entering  the 
Thibetan  territory : and  Moorcroft,  who  resided  at  Lassa  for 
some  years,  was  only  able  to  penetrate  it  from  the  south  by 
the  circuitous  route  of  Ladakh,  disguised  as  a Mussulman 
trader,  and  favored  by  his  fluent  knowledge  of  the  Persian 
language.  Except  with  the  countries  on  the  \V.  and  N.W., 
the  foreign  trade  of  Thibet  is  mostly  monopolized  by  the  Chi- 
nese officials.  The  .Mongols,  in  return  for  skins,  wool,  and 
live  stock,  take  back  idols,  rosaries,  and  teas.  The  com- 
merce with  the  Calmucks  is  of  a similar  nature,  but  on  a 
^more  extensive  scale. 

The  currency  is  rude;  it  consists  of  silver  ingots,  and 
coins  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  with  Persian,  Indian,  or 
Thibetan  inscriptions,  and  which  are  often  broken  in  pieces 
of  different  fractional  values. 

People. — T’he  Thibetans  belong  to  the  widely-spread  Mon- 
golian family,  and  have  a flattened  face,  salient  jaw-bones, 
small  black  eyes,  a short  nose,  black  hair,  and  little  beard. 
They  are  of  middle  height,  square  built,  and  join  much  of 
the  agility  of  the  Chine.se  to  the  bodily  vigor  of  the  Tartars; 
gymnastic  exerci.ses  and  dancing  are  their  favorite  amuse- 
ments. Their  color  is  in  general  .somewhat  swarthy,  but 
among  the  upper  clas.ses  are  individuals  as  white  as  Euro- 
peans. In  disposition  they  are  reported  to  be  mild,  gener- 
ous. and  friendly;  religious,  but  less  credulous  and  bigoted 
in  matters  of  faith  than  the  Tartars.  Want  of  cleanliness 
is  a common  ftriling.  Their  diet  consists  chiefly  of  tsumba. 
or  cakes  made  of  barley,  tea.  with  butter  or  milk,  mutu.n 
horse-flesh,  aud  yak-beef ; wheaten  bread  is  used  only  by 
the  wealthy.  Pork  is  sold  in  the  capital,  but  it  is  dear. 
The  peasantry  are  mostly  clothed  in  sheep,  goat,  or  jackal 
skins,  and  boots  of  great  thickness.  In  the  towns,  woollens, 
chiefly  of  a red  or  yellow  color,  replace  the  garment  of  skins ; 
a wide  robe,  fastened  at  the  right  side  aud  bound  around 
the  loins  with  a red  girdle;  boots  of  red  or  violet  cloth:  a 
blue  cap,  with  a large  border  of  black  velvet,  and  a red 
ribbon;  a bag  of  yellow  taffeta,  for  holding  the  porrin- 
ger; and  two  pur.se.s,  which,  whether  full  or  empty,  are 
worn  in  the  girdle,  constitute  the  dress  of  the  laity.  The 
higher  classes  use  silks  and  cloaks  lined  with  fur.  They  do 
not,  like  the  Chine.se.  shave  the  head,  and  their  hair  is 
usually  allowed  to  hang  over  their  shoulders,  but,  within 
the  last  few  years.  Hue  informs  us  that  the  dandies  of  Lassa 
have  adopted  the  Chinese  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  in  a 
queue,  and  adorning  it  with  gold  trinkets.  In  the  left  ear 
a gold  ornament  is  often  worn. 

The  women  use  a costume  very  like  that  of  the  men.  with 
a short  tunic  under  the  robe,  and  the  hair  divided  into  two 
tresses.  The  lower  clas.ses  adopt  a yellow  covering  for  the 
head,  similar  in  shape  to  a “cap  of  liberty,”  for  which  fe- 
males of  the  upper  ranks  substitute  a kind  of  coronet,  .set  off 
with  pearls  and  jewelry.  In  accordance  with  a singular 
usage,  most  of  them,  when  appearing  in  public,  have  the 
face  smeared  over  with  a Wack  varnish,  and  those  who  most 
disfigure  them.selves  in  such  a manner  are  held  to  be  the 
most  pious  and  correct  in  conduct.  It  is  stated  that  this 
custom  is  the  consequence  of  an  order  promulgated  by  a 
former  ruler  of  Thibet,  with  the  view  of  correcting  public 
morals,  and  strange  to  say,  it  was  immediately  acquiesced 
in  by  the  female  population  without  a murmur.  The  wo- 
men are  not  secluded  as  in  Mohammedan  countries,  but,  as  in 
China,  they  engage  actively  in  commercial  life,  and  all  the 
stall-keepers  and  small  .shop-keepers  are  females.  The  prac- 
tice of  polyandry,  by  which  one  woman  becomes  the  wife  of 
several  brothers,  is  common  in  Thibet,  as  in  Nepaul  and 
Bootan,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  suppressed  bv  the 
Chinese  in  certain  districts. 

Ou.'itoms. — A remarkable  custom  (though  not  peculiar  to 
Thibet,  since  it  prevails  in  most  other  parts  cf  ihe  Chinese 
Empire.)  is  universal — the  pre.sentatiou  of  the  khata.  The 
khata  is  an  oblong  white  silk  scarf  of  very  fine  texture, 
thrice  as  long  as  wide,  and  with  a mystic  sen,ence  inwoven 
at  both  ends;  one  is  invariably  exchanged  al  every  visit  of 
ceremony,  is  sent  with  every  present,  and  acc<  mpunie.s  every 
letter  passing  between  per.sons  in  any  rank  of  life.  with,  the 
hearty  good-will  that  characterizes  the  actol  shaking  hands 
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In  the  United  Stages.  The  mode  of  salutation  in  Thibet  is 
grotesque;  it  consists  in  uncovering  the  head,  thrusting 
out  the  tongue,  and  scratching  the  right  ear.  The  methods 
of  sepulture  are  various : the  bodies  of  the  sovereign  lamas 
are  pre.^erved,  by  being  dried  and  then  enshrined;  those  of 
inferior  lamas  are  commonly  burned,  and  the  ashes,  or  por- 
tions of  the  body,  such  as  a nail,  hair,  or  tooth,  are  carefully 
enclosed  in  idols,  which  are  sold  by  the  priests  to  the  de- 
vout at  a high  price.  Burial  is  unknown.  The  bodies  of 
the  laity  are  exposed  on  heights,  as  is  ciistomary  among  the 
Parsees.  or  are  committed  to  the  rivers.  Lastly,  is  a mode, 
said  by  Hue  to  be  the  most  common  of  all : the  corpse  is  cut 
into  pieces,  which  are  given  to  dogs,  and  in  some  lamaseries 
sacred  dogs  are  reared  for  the  express  purpose.  Some  other 
customs,  however,  evince  much  more  elevated  feelings.  In 
the  city  of  Lassa.  as  Hue  relates,  when  the  sun  is  about  to 
set,  the  inhabitants  meet  in  the  principal  quarters  and  pub- 
lic places.  and  chant  hymns,  ioining  in  a solemn  religious 
concert  of  a very  impressive  character.  The  practice  of  pub- 
lic meeting  at  sunset  also  prevails  amongst  the  Par.sees  of 
India,  and  it  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  that  it  is  com- 
mon in  .some  parts  of  Switzerland,  where,  likewise,  it  as- 
sumes a religious  character. 

Arts,  Scirncf's,  and  Laws. — The  great  scarcity  of  fuel  and 
of  timber  has  prevented  the  Thibetans  from  excelling  in  ar- 
chitecture. At  Lassa  and  elsewhere  are  some  magnificent 
and  richly-ornamented  stone-temples;  and  the  houses 
here,  built  with  terraces  on  the  summit,  are  neatly  whi- 
tened. and  painted  externally;  but  their  interior  is  filthy  as 
well  as  comfortless,  the  floors  being  only  of  stone  or  marble. 
In  the  W..  the  houses  are  built  of  pebbles  cemented  with 
clay  or  earth;  many  of  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  con- 
sist merely  of  hewn  stone,  piled  on  each  other  without  ce- 
ment, and  are  like  brick-kilns  in  shape;  and  a large  number 
of  the  population  live  in  caverns  hewn  in  the  mountain 
sides.  . Some  suspension-bridges  of  iron  and  ropes  are  laid 
across  the  rivers,  but  these  are  reported  to  be  very  inferior 
to  similar  works  in  China;  an  iron  bridge  of  13  arches,  over 
a branch  of  the  Yaroo-dzang-bo,  near  Teshoo-Loomboo,  is  the 
finest  public  work  of  its  kind  of  which  we  have  any  account 
in  Thibet.  The  boats  employed  are  commonly  built  of  hides 
alone,  and  merchandise  is  conveyed  by  laud  wholly  on  the 
backs  of  domestic  animals. 

Most  of  the  chief  lamaseries,  or  Boodhist  monasteries, 
have  a printing-office  attached,  from  which  religious  works 
are  issued,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment. 
Movable  types  are  not  employed;  the  books  are  printed 
with  wooden  blocks,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  separate,  re- 
sembling a pack  of  cards,  stamped  on  both  sides,  are  held  to- 
gether between  wooden  covers.  Manu.scripts  are  well  exe- 
cuted; the  lamas  write  with  bamboo  pens,  on  paper  glazed 
with  milk.  The  Thibetan  sacred  character  bears  a resem- 
bl  ance  to  the  Sanscidt;  it  is  read,  however,  tVom  left  to 
right.  The  arithmetical  figures  in  use  are  almost  identical 
with  the  .so-called  Arabic  numerals  used  by  ourselves.  The 
lamas  h.ive  some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  Turner  found 
them  acquainted  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  ring  of  Saturn.  Their  historical  records 
are  obscure,  in  consequence  of  their  indifference  to  precise 
dates,  and  a complicated  chronology.  Of  their  juri.sprudence 
we  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge:  their  written  laws 
are  of  high  anti(iuity;  their  actual  code  is  said  to  have  been 
modified  by  the  Chinese,  since  the  political  connection  with 
China  has  existed.  In  Thibet,  as  in  Mongolia,  robbery  and 
murder  are  .severely  punished,  but  it  would  seem  that 
retribution  for  offences  is  by  no  means  certain.  According 
to  M.  Hue.  the  individual  who  has  been  injured,  or  bis  im- 
mediate relatives,  must  cite  the  criminal  before  the  judicial 
authorities,  or  he  goes  unpunished. 

lidigion. — Thibet  may  be  called  the  popedom  of  Asia,  it 
being  the  head,  .seat,  and  centre  of  the  Boodhist  religion, 
which  numbers  among  its  votaries  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  great  table-land  of  Central 
and  Kastern  Asia,  India-beyond-the-Ganges,  Ceylon,  China, 
Japan,  Corea.  Mantchooria.  and  the  S.  part  of  the  Russian 
Umpire  in  .\sia,  together  with  a portion  of  its  dominions  in 
Europe — the  whole  comprising  certainly  more  than  one-third 
of  the  entire  human  race.  The  country  of  Thibet  is  accord- 
ingly regarded  as  a sacred  land  by  nearly  all  the  Mongolian 
family  of  mankind,  and  it  is  resorted  to  in  pilgrimage  by 
vast  numbers  of  devotees,  whose  offerings  to  the  numerous 
priesthood  compensate  (he  Thibetans  for  the  poverty  of 
their  land.  It  is  believed  that  Boodhism  and  Brahminism 
are  but  two  offsets  from  a primitive  religion  which  once  pre- 
vailed over  the  whole  of  Asia  beyond  the  Indus,  and  the 
weights  of  Rameer,  (Pamir.)  but  which  became  debased  in  Hin- 
dostan  by  the  introduction  of  monstrous  allegories,  a poly- 
theistic worship,  and  institutions,  such  as  those  of  caste  and 
relative  degrees  of  purity,  which  were  foreign  to  the  original 
faith.  Boodh  is  considered  in  Thibet  as  the  necessary  in- 
dependent Being  of  the  universe,  and  the  beginning  and 
end  of  all  things:  like  Brahma,  he  is  worshipped  under  a 
triune  term,  and  the  Boodhists  join  with  the  Brahmins  in 
acknowledging  (he  four  earliest  incarnations  or  aaoiars  of 
tha  same  deity.  Sakya,  whom  they  consider  his  fifth  incar- 
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nation,  is  regarded  by  the  Brahmins  as  the  ninth  avatar  of 
VLshnu,  the  intermediate  manifestations  of  which  divinltl 
are  rejected  by  the  Boodhists.  Sakya  is  said  to  have  bee> 
born  at  Kapila,  in  Oude,  in  the  filh  century  before  Christ 
and  appears  to  have  been  a reformer  of  Brahminifin.  w hose 
doctrines,  about  b.c.  309,  were  actively  spread  by  Asoka,  a 
powerful  king  of  Magadha,  (Bahor  in.IIindo.stan.)  contem- 
porary with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Gaya,  the  capital  of  .M» 
gadha.  is  accordingly  viewed  as  holy  by  Boodhists.  who  oc- 
casionally resort  to  it  in  pilgrimage  from  across  the  Ilinia 
layas;  and  in  its  vicinity  is  BoodhaGaya,  the  supposed  place 
of  residence  and  apotheosis  of  Sakya,  a gigantic  image  of 
whom,  in  the  usual  cross-legged  sitting  posture,  is  still  ex- 
tant there. 

From  the  time  of  Asoka,  Boodhi.sm  extended  rapidly  in 
Ilindostan;  it  appears  to  have  reached  Ca.shmere  about  b.v’ 
241;  Ceylon,  quite  early  in  the  second  century  B.C.:  and  China 
about  B.c.  65.  Khoten  (Chinese  Toorkistan)  received  it  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era;  and  Burmah.  about 
A.D.  236.  From  Ceylon,  subsequently  to  the  latter  epoch 
the  faith  of  the  new  Boodh  was  conveyed  into  the  other 
countries  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  where  Sakya.  or  one  of 
his  followers,  is  worshipped  under  the  names  of  Gautama, 
Somona  Kodom,  &c. ; but  the  Boodhism  of  those  countries 
is  of  a degraded  kind,  and  exhibits  none  of  the  intellectual 
superiority  that  characterizes  it  in  Thibet,  in  wliich  coun- 
try, how'ever,  it  is  stated  not  to  have  been  established  till 
A.D.  367.  The  Boodhists,  while  they  reject  the  multitudi- 
nous pantheon  of  the  Hindoos,  admit  an  indefinite  iiumbei 
of  incarnations  of  Boodh,  who  is  supposed  to  animate  in 
succession  the  bodies  of  their  chief  lamas  or  priests;  and 
this  tenet,  the  repudiation  of  caste,  the  use  of  animal  food, 
the  practice  of  a contemplative  life  as  the  highest  pursuit  of 
humanity,  and  the  belief  of  a final  absorption  into  the  deity, 
constitute  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  them  and 
the  followers  of  the  Brahminical  religion. 

The  ceremonies,  costume,  and  devotional  exercises  now 
prevailing  in  most  of  the  monasteries  of  Thibet,  ‘-(he  cro.ss, 
mitre,  dalmatica,  cope,  two  choirs,  psalmody,  exorcisms, 
censer,  benediction  by  laying  the  hand  on  the  head,  chaplet, 
ecclesiastical  celibacy,  spiritual  retirement,  worshij)  of  saints, 
fasts,  processions,  litanies,  holy-water.”  Ac.,  bearing  so  great 
a similarity  to  tho.se  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  introduced  into  the  ritual  .and  discipline 
of  Thibetan  Boodhism  by  Tsong  Kaba.  born  in  the  Koko 
Nor  territory  about  a.d.  1357.  The  lamas  of  the  .sect  of 
Tsong  Kaba  wear  a yellow  mitre;  tho.se  adhering  to  the 
older  ritual.  &c.,  retain  one  of  a red  color:  the  latter  prevail 
throughout  the  S.K.  part  of  Asia,  while  the  reforms  of 
Tsong  Kaba  ‘‘have  triumphed  in  all  the  countries  between 
the  Himalaya,  the  Russian  frontiers,  and  the  Wall  of  China.” 
As  respects  the  general  character  of  the  Boodhist  religion, 
Mr.  Malcolm,  a Protestant  missionary,  makes  the  following 
observation  ; It  has  no  mythology  of  obscene  and  ferocious 
deities:  no  sanguinary  or  impure  oT>servances;  no  self  in- 
flicted tortures:  no  tyrannizing  priesthood ; no  confounding 
of  right  and  wrong,  by  making  certain  ini(|uities  laudable 
in  worship.  ...  In  almost  every  respect  it  seems  to  be 
the  best  religion  man  ever  invented.” 

The  lamas  of  Thibet  (/unm.  “one  who  shows  the  w-ay”) 
form  a very  large  proportion  of  the  population,  and  reside  in 
monasteries,  many  of  whii-h  accommodate  from  3000  to  4000 
persons.  In  the  single  district  of  Lassa.  there  are  reputed 
to  be  more  than  thirty  great  Boodhic  establishments,  each 
with  nearly  15,000  lamas!  (?)  They  are  supported  partly 
from  the  revenues  of  the  establishment  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  partly  from  their  private  resources.  The  revenues 
of  the  monasteries  are  dei  ived  from  lands,  endowments  of 
the  Chinese  sovereigns,  and  other  eminent  persons,  and 
offerings  of  pilgrims,  which  last  are  formally  announced 
after  the  daily  prayers,  and  the  proceeds  are  divided  among 
the  inmates  in  proportions  corresponding  to  their  rank.  The 
place  of  each  lama  in  his  monastery  is  fixed  bythe  number 
of  sacred  books  he  has  studied.  The  lama.s  are  divided  into 
four  faculties — those  of  mysticism,  liturgy,  medicine,  and 
prayers,  w hich  last  has  the  largest  number  of  memliers.  and 
is  also  stated  to  be  most  esteemed.  Those  of  the  first-named 
faculty  devote  themselves  to  a life  of  contemplation,  and  are 
perpetually  repeating  the  mystic  .sentence.  Aum  m tni jxuJne, 
Auni.  which  is  inscribed  on  all  temples,  banners,  i hatas.  Ac  , 
and  is  believed  to  have  a kind  of  talismanic  pow  i-r.  The 
translation  of  this  sentence  is  stated  to  be,  “O!  the  jewel  in 
the  lotus,  Amen;”  and  the  first  word  is  an  invocation  to 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Seeva,  formed  of  the  initial  letters  f f 
the  Thibetan  names  of  that  triad.  Convents  exist  in  Tbl 
bet  for  women  as  well  as  men,  and  mo.st  families  have  W5me 
member  belonging  to  the  clergy. 

The  Grand  latma  or  Tale  Lama,  {t3-];V?  l^'md; — improperly 
Dalai-lama.)  “ sea  of  wisdom.”  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
hierarchy,  resides  at  the  Boodha  La.  a vast  palace  near  L.as- 
sa:  he  is  deemed  to  be  the  principal  living  incarnation  cf 
Boodh.  and  as  such  he  rcceiv(!s  actual  worship.  Like  the 
Pope,  in  his  temporal  dominions  he  is  the  sole  religious 
and  political  head  of  the  state,  and  he  h.is  nominally  vested 
In  him  all  the  administrative  and  executive  authority,  with 
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powers  uncircuniscribed  by  any  charter  or  rules  except  those 
biudiiii^  on  hiiii  by  the  institutions  of  Tsong  Kaba.  Wlien 
he  dies,  or  in  the  Boodhist  language  transmigrates,  he  is 
sought  for  as  animating  some  other  living  form,  commonly 
the  body  of  an  infant  who  is  an  only  child.  Prayers  and  lasts 
are  ordered  in  all  the  lamaseries;  the  lamas  of  the  capital  go 
In  solemn  procession  around  the  Boodha  La,  and  the  city 
“if  Lassa;  the  mani  or  mystic  sentence  is  repeated  night 
and  day,  perfumes  are  burned,  and  meanwhile  the  chief 
authority  devolves  upon  the  hootooktoos,  (houtouktous.)  or 
high  college  of  lamas,  whose  collective  sacerdotal  dignity  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Tale  Lama  himself.  Those  families 
who  assume  to  believe  that  the  deity  is  incarnated  in  the 
person  of  their  infant,  send  notice  of  the  same  to  the  con- 
clave; this  body  choose.’  from  the  number  three  children, 
who  are  brought  to  the  capital.  After  other  ceremonies, 
the  names  of  the  candidates  are  written  on  slips  of  paper, 
which  are  placed  in  an  urn.  when  the  name  first  drawn 
out  indicates  the  future  Grand  Lama,  who  is  then  carried 
in  pomp  around  the  capital,  and  installed  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  palace  of  Boodha  La. 

All  the  hootooktoos,  or  spiritual  governors  of  provinces, 
who  receive  their  investitures  from  the  Tal6  Lama,  are,  like 
him,  believed  to  be  incarnations  of  the  deity ; and  the  lamas 
who  are  heads  of  monasteries  are  also  deemed  to  be  “ living 
Boodhas.”  The  chief  of  the  supposed  incarnation.s.  next  to 
the  Tale  Lama,  are  the  Bantchin  Remboutchi,  the  Guison 
Tamba,  the  Tchang-kia-fo,  or  grand  almoner  of  the  imperial 
court  at  Peking,  and  the  Sa  Dcha-fo,  whose  peculiar  function 
it  is,  by  continual  piayer,  to  prevent  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  the  Himalayas,  so  as  to  avert  a hostile  invasion  of 
Thibet  from  that  quarter.  The  Bantchin  Remboutchi  is 
scarcely  inferior  in  sanctity  to  the  Tale  Lama. 

Government. — Although  the  supreme  authority  nomi- 
nally rests  with  the  Tale  Lama,  he  is  in  reality  supposed  to 
be  occupied  wholly  in  divine  contemplation,  and  the  civil 
government  is  exercised  by  the  naib  or  nomekhan,  who  is 
chosen  from  among  the  lamas,  and  holds  his  office  for  life,  or 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Chinese  emperor.  Under  him 
are  four  kalons  or  ministers,  not  belonging  to  the  sacerdotal 
tribe,  and  who  m,ay  retain  their  offices  for  an  unlimited  pe- 
riod, unless  dismi.ssed  by  the  Tale  Lama.  The  two  provinces 
of  Thibet  are  subdivided  into  cantons,  each  under  the  su- 
perintendance of  a hootooktoo.  In  each  of  the  capitals  is  a 
Chinese  governor,  with  command  over  the  military  force. 
The  total  numV)Hr  of  troops  maintained  by  the  Chine.se  go- 
vernment in  Thibet  has  been  stated  at  no  more  than  (54,000, 
most  of  whom  are  cavalry;  but  in  addition  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities have  power  to  call  in  troops,  ammunition,  and 
supplies  from  the  adjacent  province  of  Se-chuen.  between 
which  and  Las.sa  several  detached  garrisons  are  stationed. 
Near  Lassa  a large  body  of  Mongolian  horse  is  maintained; 
but  the  armed  force  kept  within  that  city,  and  at  Teshoo 
Loomboo,  is  insignificant.  Other  principal  posts  for  Chinese 
troops  are  at  Turkepoona,  towards  the  Laos  frontier;  Phari, 
on  the  frontier  of  Bootan ; a station  of  considerable  strength, 
lately  established  at  the  head  of  the  Konki  River,  opposite 
Sikkim;  several  posts  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Gorkbas 
of  Nepaul;  a camp  at  Gortope,  and  some  strong  garrisons 
In  the  W.,  bordering  on  the  Ladak  territory.  The  Chine.se 
troops  and  mandarins  are  paid  by  the  government  at  Peking: 
they  commonly  stay  but  three  years  in  Thibet,  unless  on 
special  permission  from  the  emperor;  and  if  they  foini 
matrimonial  alliances  there,  on  their  return  into  China  they 
almost  uniformly  leave  their  wives  and  families  hehind.  In 
consequence  of  the  rooted  jealousy  entertained  of  the  Chinese 
by  the  Thibetans,  they  are  prohibited  from  remaining  in 
the  country,  except  in  a military  or  otficial  capacity. 

History. — No  conqueror  from  the  S.  ever  yet  possessed 
himself  of  Thibet  proper;  Shah  Jehangire,  in  KMO,  attempted 
the  conquest  of  lloo-tsang;  but  the  advance  to  L6h  was  dis- 
astrous, and  his  troops  retraced  their  steps.  Jenghis  Khan 
brought  Thibet  under  his  rule,  but  be  afterwards  esta- 
blished the  Tale  Lama  in  the  sovereignty:  Timor  also  con- 
quered the  country,  but  he  interfered  little  in  its  internal 
regulations.  The  Thibetans  remained,  with  few  intermis- 
sions, sut'je^**-  to  their  own  sovereigns  till  the  time  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  Kaug-he.  whose  supremacy  they  finally  ac- 
knowledged in  1727,  Keen-lung,  about  1790,  after  success- 
fully repelling  an  invasion  of  the  Gorkhas,  who  had  plun- 
dered Te*hoo  Loomboo.  further  extended  the  imperial  rule 
iu  Thibet,  which  the  Chinese  sovereigns  have  ever  since 
with  much  solicitude  preserved,  since  their  wielding  the  reli- 
gious infiuence  exercised  by  the  Tale  Lama  over  the  Tartar 
and  Mongolian  tribes  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  them 
that  without  it  they  could  no  longer  hope  to  maintain  their 

dominion  in  Central  Asia. Adj.  and  iubab.  Thibetan,  tib(- 

e-t»n 

THIBODEAUX,  tib'o-da'.  or  THIBODEAU-XVILLE.  tiVo- 
Id'vil,  a post-village,  capital  of  La  Fourcbe  Interior  parish, 
Louisiana,  on  Bayou  La  Fourche.  on  the  New  Orleans  and 
Opelousas  Railroad,  about  100  miles  W.S.W,  of  New  Orleans. 
Steamers  navigate  the  bayou  from  this  village  to  New  Or- 
leans. A newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  1380. 
TUICK'ETY  CKEEK,  of  South  Carolina,  flows  through 
lOU 
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Union  district  into  Broad  River,  a few  miles  above  tha 
mouth  of  Pacolet  River. 

THICKETY  FORK,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  district, 
South  Carolina. 

THIEL  or  TIEL,  teel,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Gelderland,  on  the  Waal,  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Arnhem. 
Pop.  5166. 

THIELE,  tee'lfh,  TIEL,  teel,  or  ZIIIL,  tseel,  a river  of 
Switzerland,  cantons  of  Vaud  and  Bern,  joins  the  Aar  5 
miles  E.  of  Bienne,  after  a N.E.  course  of  65  miles,  in  which 
it  traverses  the  lakes  of  Neufchatel  and  Bienne.  The  village 
of  Thiele  is  .situated  between  the  lakes. 

THIELRODE,  teel'ro-deh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  18  miles  E.  of  (iheut. 
Pop.  1830. 

THIELT,  teelt,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant, 
on  the  Motbeek,  24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Brussels.  It  has  a 
brew'ery,  a distillery,  and  4 flour  mills.  Pop.  1636. 

THIELT,  (nnc.  Tilelum?)  a town  of  Belgium,  pi’ovince  of 
West  Flanders,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Bruges,  in  lat.  51°  N.,  Ion. 
3°  20'  E.  It  has  a town-hou.«e,  surmounted  by  a Gothic 
tower,  a college,  a school  of  design,  a musical  society,  several 
boarding  and  primary  school.’,  and  benevolent  institutions; 
manufactures  of  cotton  dnd  linen  goods,  hats,  leather,  lace, 
cards,  tobacco,  glue,  oil,  soap,  and  Prus.sian  blue;  a distil- 
lery. breweries,  roperies,  brick-works,  dye-works  and  bleach- 
fields;  and  an  important  trade  in  grain,  and  particularly  in 
linen.  Of  the  latter,  80,000  pieces  are  annually  sold  in  the 
weekly  market.  Thielt,  supposed  to  take  its  name  from  tHia, 
“a  lime-tree,”  had  attained  a high  degree  of  prosperity  by 
its  woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  when,  in  1383,  it  was 
almost  destroyed  by  fire.  It  never  recovered  the  shock. 
Oliver  Le  Dain,  surnamed  “the  Devil,”  barber  to  Louis  XI. 
of  France,  by  whom  he  was  ennobled,  and  ultimately  hung 
for  his  crimes,  was  born  here.  Pop.  11,497. 

THIENEN.'  See  Tirlemont. 

THIERACIIE.  tee'eh-r^sh',  an  old  subdivision  of  Prance' 
in  Picardy.  Guise  was  its  capital.  It  is  now  comprised  in 
the  department  of  Aisne. 

THI  ER ACII EIIN,  teeh’lK-ern,  a village  and  parish  of  Swit- 
zerland, canton,  end  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  2825. 

THIERS,  te-aiii/,  (anc.  Castlrum  Thigerhmm?)  a manu- 
facturing town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-U6me.  on 
the  Durolle,  23  miles  E.N.E.  of  Clermont,  in  lat.  45°  51'  N., 
Ion.  3°  33'  E.  Pop.  in  1852,  13,964.  It  has  a chamber  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  a commercial  college,  and  extensive 
manufacture.s  of  cutlery,  paper,  and  candles. 

TIIIEULAIN,  tee'uh'l^NO^  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Hainaut,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1134. 

THIEUSIES,  tee'^Ih'see^  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Hainaut,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Mons,  with  manufactures 
of  chiecory,  a brewery,  and  a distillery.  Pop.  1164. 

THIEZAC,  te-fi'zdk(,  a village  of  France,  department  ot 
Cantal.  11  miles  N.E.  of  Aurillac.  Pop.  in  1852,  2050. 

TIIIM'BLEBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

THIMISTER,  tee'mees'taiR/,  a town  of  Belgium,  province, 
and  14  miles  E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  2842. 

TIIIONVILLE,  te-6Nc'veeP,  a fortified  town  in  the  N.E.  of 
France,  department  of  Moselle,  capital  of  an  arrondissernent, 
17  miler  N.  of  Metz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle.  Pop. 
in  1852,  8361.  It  has  a communal  college,  manufactures  of 
hosiery,  gloves,  and  oil,  and  a botanic  garden.  It  was  a 
residence  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  kings,  and 
repeatedly  besieged  during  the  wars  between  France  and 
Austria.  Near  it  are  the  mineral  baths  of  Chaudes-Bourg. 

THIRD  CROSSING,  a post-office  of  Calaveras  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. 

THIRD  LAKE,  Wisconsin.  See  Four  Lakes. 

THIRK'LEBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

THIR/LAMERE  or  LEATH'ES -WATER,  a lake  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Cumberland,  parish  of  Crosthwaite,  4 mile.* 
S.E.  of  Keswick,  skirts  the  base  of  Mount  Helvellyn  foi 
about  4 miles.  The  shores  are  greatly  indented,  and  to 
wards  the  centre  becomes  so  contracted  that  it  is  spanned 
by  a narrow  bridge  of  3 arches.  Estimated  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  500  feet. 

THIRSK,  a pailiamentary  borough,  town,  parish,  and 
township  of  England,  co.  of  York.  North  Riding,  on  the 
York  and  New’castle  Railway.  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Northaller- 
ton. Pop.  in  1851,  5318,  The  town,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Codbeck,  an  affluent  of  the  Swale,  has  a fine  old  church, 
various  Dissenters’  chapels,  and  numerous  schools.  3Ianu- 
factures  of  coarse  linens  and  sacking  are  carried  on,  and  here 
are  markets  for  corn  and  fruit.  Thirsk  sends  1 member  tc 
the  House  of  Commons. 

THTSNES.  teen,  a vilLage  of  Belgium,  province  of  Liege, 
13  miles  N.W.  of  Huy,  with  2 breweries,  and  a sandstone 
quarry,  Pop.  1351. 

THISSELT,  tis'.selt,  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  14 
miles  S.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  1741. 

THI.STED  or  TISTED,  tis^t^d,  a seaport  town  of  Denmark, 
In  Jutland,  stift  of  .\alborg,  on  the  Vilsfiord,  an  arm  of  the 
Lymfiord,  capital  of  aa  amt,  12  miles  N.W.  c»(  Nykjilh  og 
Pop.  2200. 
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THISrrLE  ISLAND,  South  Australia,  at  the  entrance  of 
Spencer  GuU,  in  lat.  35°  6'  S.,  Ion.  136°  11'  E.  Length.  12 
miles,  breadth,  2 miles. 

THTSrTLETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

THIVA,  a town  of  Greece.  See  Theues. 

TIIIV/ENER,  a post-office  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio. 

TIIIVERVAL,  tee'v8R'vdl^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  canton  of  Pois.sy.  Pop.  558.  Here  are  the 
cb&taau  and  park  of  Grignon,  with  an  agricultural  institute 
having  COO  pupils,  and  a quarry  conhiining  an  immense 
variety  of  fossil  shells. 

Till  VIERS,  tee've-i',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Dor- 
dogne, on  a height,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Perigueux.  Pop.  1400. 
It  has  manufactures  of  earthenwares  and  iron  goods,  and 
large  cattle  and  sheep  markets. 

THIZY,  tee'zee',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Rh6ne, 
30  miles  N.W.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  1420. 

TIILONO/TO  CREEK,  of  Dooly  co.,  Georgia,  flows  W.  into 
Flint  Kiver. 

THOCK'RINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northum- 
berland. 

THOGJI-CHUMO,  thog^jee  choo'mo.  a salt  lake  of  Ladak. 
among  the  West  Himalayas.  15,500  feet  above  sea-level.  00 
miles  S.E.  of  Leh.  It  is  about  3 miles  long  from  E.  to  W., 
and  has  swampy  shoi*es.  intensely  saline,  and  covered  with 
saline  plants,  especially  the  Chempodiacere.  From  a water- 
mark, di.stinctly  visible,  about  150  feet  above  the  pre.sent 
level  of  the  water,  it  appears  to  have  covered  a much  larger 
space  than  at  present,  and  to  have  been  then  fresh,  as  the 
whole  of  the  surrounding  plain  consists  of  clay-bed.s,  con- 
taining prodigious  numbers  of  fresh-water  shells. 

THOIRY,  twd'ree',  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  pro- 
vince of  Savoy  Proper,  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Chambery,  Pop. 
1354. 

THOISSEY,  tw^s'see^,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ain,  on  the  Chalaronne,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Saone, 
9 miles  S.  of  Macon.  Pop.  in  1852,  1763. 

THOISY-LA-BERCHPlIlE,  twd'zee'  h^R'shiia/,  a com- 
mune of  France,  department  of  Cote-d’Or,  5 miles  E.  of  Sau- 
Ueu.  Pop.  1110. 

THOLEN  or  TOLEN,  toMgn,  a fortified  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  Zeeland,  on  the  island  of  Tholen,  between 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Rergen-op-Zoom. 
Pop.  2304. 

THOLLENBEEK,  toPlen-baik',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Brabant,  on  the  Marcq,  about  19  miles  S.W.  of  Brus- 
sels. Pop.  2533. 

THOLLON,  tol'loNo',  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  di- 
vision of  Upper  Savoy,  province  of  Chablais,  29  miles  E.N.E. 
of  tleneva,  near  the  S.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Pop. 
1216. 

THOMAR,  to-maRt,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estre- 
madura,  capital  of  a comarca,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Abrantes. 
Pop.  3800.  It  has  a vast  convent,  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  thread  and  silk  fabric.s. 

TIIO.MAS,  tom'hs,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Georgia, 
Dordering  on  Florida,  contains  800.  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Ocklockonee  River.  The 
surface  is  level;  the  soil  sandy  and  productive.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Brunswick  and  Florida  Railroad,  (unfinished.) 
Organized  in  1825,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Jett 
Thomas,  of  Georgia.  Capital,  Thomasville.  Pop.  10,766,  of 
whom  4522  were  free,  and  6244  slaves. 

THOMAS,  a post-office  of  Yates  co.,  New  York. 

THOMAS’  POINT,  on  the  N,  side  of  the  entrance  to  South 
River.  Chesapeake  Bay,  contains  a fixed  light  in  a tower  30 
feet  high,  and  aids  vessels  bound  to  Annapolis. 

THOMAS’  RUN,  a post-office  of  Hartford  co.,  Maryland. 

TIIO.MASTON,  tom'Cis-tQn,  a post-township  of  Knox  co., 
Maine,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  St.  George’s  River,  80  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Portland.  It  contains  extensive  beds  of  limestone, 
from  which  a superior  quality  of  lime  is  manufactured  and 
exported  in  large  quantities.  The  .Maine  state  prison  is  situ- 
ated in  this  township  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  en- 
closed by  a tract  of  10  acre.s.  The  plan  of  the  building  and 
system  of  discipline  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Auburn  pri- 
son. The  convicts  are  principally  employed  in  cutting  gra- 
nite. which  is  extensively  quarried  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
a few  miles  below.  When  wrought  into  various  forms  for 
buildings,  it  is  exported  to  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  village  of  Thomaston,  situated  on  the  E.  bank 
of  St.  George’s  River,  12  miles  from  the  ocean,  contains  2 
banks  and  a newspaper  office.  Pop,  of  the  township.  3218. 

THO.MASTOM,  a neat  po.st-village,  capital  of  Upson  co., 
Georgia,  75  miles  W.  by  S.  of  .Milledgeville.  It  has  a hand- 
some brick  coart-house,  2 churches.  2 academies,  and  5 
stores.  There  is  a cotton  factory  on  Potato  Creek,  one  mile 
from  the  village,  which  employs  50  operatives.  Incorporated 
In  1825. 

THOM'ASTOWM  o-  BAl-'LYMACAN'DON,a  disfranchised 
parikameOiary  borough,  town,  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.,  and  8|  miles  3.S.E.  of  Kiiaenny,  on  the  Nore. 
Pop.  in  1851,  2180.  It  was  formerly  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
has  l>eautiful  remains  of  an  abbey,  a large  Roman  Catholic 
chapet,  a branch  bank,  and  flour  mills.  Near  it  are  the  im- 
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posing  remains  c<  Abbey  Jerpoint,  and  of  Mount  Juilet 
Castle. 

THOMASTOWN  or  BALLYMACANDON,  a parish  of  Ire- 
land, CO,  of  Kildare. 

THOM'ASTOWN,  a post-village  of  Leake  co,,  Mississipp', 
55  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Jackson. 

'J'HOMASVILLE,  a post-village  of  Davidson  co..  North 
Carolina.  Pop.  308, 

THOM'AS  VILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Thomas 
CO..  Georgia,  on  the  Brunswick  and  Florida  Railro.td,  200 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Milledgeville.  It  contains  a court-house 
which  is  creditable  to  the  county,  and  a school  c.alled  the 
Fletcher  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodists. 
Pop.  about  500, 

THOM.4SVILLE,  a post-office  of  Robertson  co.,  Tennessee. 

THOMASVILLE,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Tennessee, 
290  miles  E.  of  Nashville. 

THOMASV'ILLE,  a post-office  of  Oregon  co.,  Mis.souri. 

THOMASWALDAU,  to/mds-^il'ddw,  Ober,  o'bpr.  and  NiE- 
DER,  nee'der,  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Prussian  Si- 
lesia. government  of  Liegnitz,  circle  of  Buntzlau.  P.  1350. 

THOMERY,  to'meh-ree^  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-et-Marne,  arrondissement  of  Fontainebleau,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  3^  miles  from  Fontainebleau,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  864.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  grapes. 

THOMIGSDORF,  to'mios  douf',  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle 
of  Chrudim.  Pop.  1348. 

TIIOMIVSON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

THOMIVSO.N,  a post-village  and  township  of  Windham 
CO.,  Connecticut,  35  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Norwich.  The  town- 
ship is  intersected  by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad, 
and  drained  by  the  Quinebaug  and  French  Rivers,  which  fur- 
nish abundant  water-power.  It  contains  several  manufac- 
turing villages,  the  principal  of  which  are  Masonsville.  Fish- 
ersville,  and  Wilsonsville,  on  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
Railroad,  and  New  Boston,  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  town- 
ship. The  manufactures  comprise  muslins  and  other  cotton 
goods,  woollen  goods,  forks,  &c.  The  thriving  village  of 
Thomson  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  about  1 mile  from 
a railroad  extending  to  Blackstone.  It  contains  several 
churches,  and  a bank.  Pop.  of  the  township,  32"9. 

THOMPSON,  a post-township  of  Sullivan  co.,  New  York, 
contains  Monticello,  tbe  county-seat.  Pop.  3834. 

THOMPSON,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  697. 

'THOMPSON,  a post-township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn- 
sylvani.t,  about  20  miles  E.  of  Montrose.  Pop.  5-58. 

THOMPSON,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  Georgia  Railroad,  about  60  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Milledge- 
ville. 

THOMPSON,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Arkansas.  Pop.  548. 

THOMPSON,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  870. 

THOMPSON,  a post-township  of  Geanga  co.,  Ohio.  P.  1237, 

THOMPSON,  a township  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio,  intersected 
by  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  Pop.  1702. 

'THOMPSON’S,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  district.  South 
Carolina. 

THO.MPSON’S  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  rises  a few 
miles  N.W.  of  Chesterfield  Court-House,  and  flowing  S.E. 
enters  Great  Pedee  River  about  5 miles  below  Cheraw. 

THOMPSON’S  CREEK,  of  Mississippi,  enters  Leaf  River 
from  the  N..  in  Perry  county. 

THO.MPSO.N’S  CREEK,  of  Louisiana,  forms  the  boundary 
between  East  and  West  Feliciana  parishes,  and  enters  the 
Mississippi  about  2 miles  above  Port  Hudson. 

'TIIO.MPSON’S  CROSS-ROADS,  a post-office  of  Louisa  co., 
Virginia,  45  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

THOMPSON’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Rockbridge  co., 
Virginia. 

THOMPSON’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Coahoma  co., 
Mississippi. 

'THOMPSON’S  LAND'ING,  a small  village  of  Hancock  co., 
Kentucky. 

THO.MPSON’S  RIVER,  of  Missouri  Territory,  falls  into 
the  Mis.souri  River  in  about  108°  2o'  W,  Ion. 

THOMPSON’S  STAND,  a post-office  of  Suffolk  ca.  New 
York. 

'r*IOMPSON’S  STORE,  a small  village  of  Guilford  co,. 
North  Carolina. 

THOMP'SONTOWN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Juniata  co., 
Penn.sylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Juniata  River,  and  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Canal,  37  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Harrisburg. 

'THOMP'SONVILLE,  a manufacturing  post-village  of  En- 
field township,  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  K.  hank 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  at  the  month  of  the  Freshwater, 
and  on  the  New  Haven  Hartford  and  Springfield  Railroad 
17  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Hartford.  It  contains  a bank,  and  a 
carpet  factory  employing  about  500  hands.  Pop.  in  1840, 
800;  in  1860,  about  2000. 

THOMPSON VILLE,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co..  New 
York,  about  100  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albanv. 

THOMPSON  VILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Washington 
CO.,  Pennsylvania. 
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rnOMPSONVILLE.  a post-village  of  Culpepper  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, 104  miles  N.N.W.  of  Richmond.  It  has  2 churches. 

THOMPSON  VILLE,  a village  of  Racine  co.,  Wisconsin,  92 
miles  S.E.  of  Madison.  It  contains  1 store  and  2 hotels. 

THOMPSON  WIN'TERBOURNE,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Dorsit. 

THONE,  ton,  or  THONEX,  to'nA^  a town  of  Savoy,  pro- 
vince of  Genevese,  on  the  Fier,  at  the  junction  of  three  val- 
leys. 9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Annecy.  Pop.  2808. 

TilONG,  Nether,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

THONG,  Upper,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

TMONON,  to'nAvG'.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Ilante  Savoie,  on  the  S.  hank  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  20 
miles  N.E.  of  Geneva.  Pop.  4428.  Near  it  is  the  fimm-house 
(formerly  chateau)  of  Ripaille,  to  which  Amadeus  VIII.  of 
Savoy  retired,  after  having  successively  renounced  the  duke- 
dom of  Savoy,  the  papacy,  and  the  bishopric  of  Geneva. 

THOR,  Le,  leh  toB,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Vau- 
cluse,  8 miles  E.  of  Avisnon.  Pop.  in  1852,  3869. 

THORDA.  toR/di.  or  THORENBURG,  to'ren-booRG',  (Ilun. 
Torda  or  Thorda.  toR/doh.)  a market-town  of  Transylvania, 
capital  of  a county,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Klausenburg.  Pop. 
8112.  Near  it  are  extensive  salt-mines,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  fortress  Salin(E,ii  station  of  tne  7th  legion,  who  have 
left  various  inscriptions  there. 

TIIORE.NS,  to'rSNot,  a market-town  of  Savoy,  province  of 
Genevese.  9 miles  N.E.  of  Annecy.  Pop.  2447. 

THOIIESBY,  thor.s'bee.  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Louth,  on  the  Lincolnshire  Rail- 
way. 

THORESBY,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

THORESWAY,  thorstwA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln. 

THOTUGANBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

THORGANBY,  a parish.  England,  co.  York,  East  Riding. 

THORIGNY,  a town  of  France.  See  Torigxi. 

THORHNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk, 

THORTNGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

THOR'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

THOR  LEY,  a parish  of  England.  Isle  of  Wight. 

THOR'MANBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

THORN.  toRn.  a strongly-fortified  town  of  West  Prussia. 
52  miles  S.S.W.  of  Marienwerder.  capital  of  a circle,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  in  lat.  53°  N.,  Ion.  3°  33'  E.  Pop. 
12.687.  It  is  a place  of  great  strength,  surrounded  by  walls 
and  bastion.s,  and  defended  by  two  forts.  It  is  entered  by  4 
gates,  and  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town.  It  has  a court 
of  law,  and  several  public  offices,  2 I’rotestant  and  3 Roman 
Catholic  churches,  one  of  them  containing  a statue  of  Coper- 
nicus; a Protestant  gymnasium,  a nunnery,  several  .schools. 
4 hospitals,  and  a work-house;  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  hats,  soap,  and  famous  gingerbread;  some  ship- 
ping, and  a trade  in  corn,  wood,  linen,  hides,  liark,  and 
ashes.  It  was  taken  by  Charles  XII.  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1703.  after  a siege  of  four  months  by  the  Poles;  it  derives, 
however,  its  chief  celebrity  from  Copernicus  having  been 
born  here  in  1473. 

THORN.  toRn,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Limburg,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Roermond.  Pop.  1162. 

THORN,  a town.ship  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1737. 

THORNtABY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

THORN'AGE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

THORNAPPLE,  a river  of  Michigan,  rises  in  Eaton  co., 
and  tlows  W.  through  Barry  co.,  where  it  turns  towards  the 
N..  and  enters  Grand  River  in  Kent  co.,  about  10  miles  E. 
of  Grand  Rapids.  Its  length  exceeds  80  miles. 

THORLN  APPLE,  a township.  Barry  co.,  Michigan.  P.1002. 

THORN'BOROUGH,  a parish,  England,  co.  Buckingham. 

THORN'RURG.  a post-village  of  Spottsylvania  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. on  the  Po  River,  69  miles  N.  of  Richmond. 

THORN’tBURY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Gloucester,  in  Berkeley  Vale.  3^  miles  E.  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Severn,  and  11  miles  N.E.  of  Bristol.  Pop.  in  1851,  4614. 
The  town  has  an  elegant  church,  several  Divssenting  chapel.s, 
numerous  daily  endowed  schools,  almshouses  and  other 
charities,  and  the  remains  of  a magnificent  palatial  castle. 

THDRNBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

THORN  BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

THORNBUBY,  a post-township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. al)out  24  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

THOllNBURY,  a township  of  Delaware  co,.  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1017, 

'THORNtBY.  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Northampton. 

THORN'COMBE,  a small  market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Devon,  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Axminster.  Pop.  in 
1851.  1325. 

THORN  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Whitley  co,.  Indiana. 

THORN'DIKE,  a post-townshio  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine,  38 
miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop. 958. 

THORNDIKE,  a post-office  of  Hampden  co..  Massachusetts, 

THOKN'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  SuEFolk. 
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THORNE,  thorn,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  York,  West  Riding,  in  a marshy  but  fertile  tract  near 
the  Don,  on  the  border  of  Lincolnshire,  7 miles  S.W.  ofGooIe, 
Pop.  in  1851,  3484.  The  town  has  a neat  church,  several 
chapels,  two  free  schools,  and  an  active  tiade  in  corn  and 
other  goods.  At  Hangman  Hill,  1 mile  distant,  coasting 
vessels  are  built. 

THORNE,  COFFIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  gomerst  t 

THORNE  FAL'CON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer-el 

THORN ER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding, 

THORNE,  ST.  MAR/GARET,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of 
Somerset. 

THOR^NEY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Cambridge,  10  miles  W.N.4V.  of  March.  Pop.  in  1851,  2174, 
chiefly  descendants  of  French  Protestants. 

THORNEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

TIIORNEY,  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex.  6^ 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Chichester,  con.sisting  of  Thorney  Island, 
between  Ilayling  Island  and  the  Sus.sex  mainland. 

THOR/NEYBURN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northum- 
berland. 

THORNtFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

THQRNHIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

THOR\H.4M,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

THORNHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

THORNH  AM,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

THORNHAM,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk, 

THORNGI.\UGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

THORNHIILL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  5 miles  M\S.W.  of  Wakefield,  on  the  Calder.  Pop. 
in  1851.  6851.  Here  are  4 woollen  mills,  places  of  worship 
for  Wesleyans  and  Baptists,  and  18  daily  schools. 

THORNHILL,  a burgh  of  barony,  iii  Scotland,  co.,  and  13 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Dumfries,  near  the  Nith,  on  the  road  from 
Glasgow  to  Dumfries.  Pop.  in  1851,  1658.  It  has  a neat 
parish  church,  and  a handsome  market-cross,  with  manu- 
factures of  stockings,  leather,  &c. 

THORN  HILL,  a small  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth. 

THORN  HILL,  a p-ost-office  of  Onondaga  co..  New  York. 

THORN  HILL,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  ^'irginia. 

THORN  HILL,  a small  village  of  .Clarion  co..  Alabama. 

THORN  HILL,  a post-office  of  Walker  co..  Alabama. 

THORN  HILL,  a post-office  of  Granger  co.,  Tennessee. 

THORN  HILL,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  York, 
on  the  Ontario  Simcoe  and  Huron  Railroad,  14  miles  N.  of 
Toronto  Pop.  about  500. 

THORNGjEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

THORNLEY.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

THORN'LEYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana 
7 miles  S.E.  of  Lebanon. 

THORNLIEBANK.  thorn'l e-bank',  a village  of  Scotland 
co.  of  Renfrew.  1^  miles  S.  of  Pollockshaws.  Pop.  1700, 

THORN'S ET,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

THORN'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

THORNTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

THORNTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

THORNTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

THORNTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

THORNTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  M est 
Riding. 

THORN'TON.  a post-township  of  Grafton  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 54  miles  N.  by  \V.  of  Concord.  Pop.  967. 

THORNTON,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
87  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

THORNTON,  a post-village  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  23  miles  S.  of  Chicago. 

THORNTON,  BISHOP,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

THORN'TON-in-CRA'VEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ot 
York,  M’est  Riding,  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Skipton,  on  the 
North  Midland  Itailway.  The  cataract  of  Thoruton-Force  ia 
in  this  parish;  it  has  a fall  of  90  feet. 

THORN'TON  CUR'TIS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

THORN’TON  DALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

THORNTON-ix-LONS'DALE.  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  o'" 
York.  West  Riding.  The  celebrated  “ Yorda's  Cave”  is  io 
this  parish,  and  near  it  is  a quarry  of  black  marble. 

THORNTON-le-MOOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln, 
6 miles  S.W.  of  Caistor. 

THORNTON-in-tue-MOORS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Chester. 

TIIORN'TON’S  FER'RY,  a post-village  of  Hillsborough  co^ 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  railroad  11  miles  S.  of  Manchei  ter, 
and  on  the  Merriinac  River. 

THORNTON’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Rappahannock  co., 
Virginia. 

THORNTON’S  RIVER,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Virginia,  rises 
from  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  M’.  border  of  RarpaLannoek 
CO.,  and  flowing  S.E.  through  Culpepper  co.,  unites  with 
Hedgman’s  River,  forming  the  North  Fork  of  the  Rappa 
baniKMtk. 

THORNTON  STATION,  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  IHinoia. 

THORNTON  Sl'EW'ARD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ot 
York,  North  Riding, 
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TIIORNTON-in-the-STREET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
York.  North  Riding. 

THORNTON  WaTVLAS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding. 

TIIORN'TOWN,  a pleasant  post-village  of  Boone  co..  Indi- 
ana, on  the  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  and  on 
Sugar  Creek,  36  miles  N.W.  of  Indianapolis.  It  contains  4 
churches,  Pop.  of  toAvnship,  1016. 

THORN^VILLE,  a i)08t-viliage  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio,  about  33 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Colu  nbus. 

TIIOROE,  to'rd'eh.  an  island  of  Denmark,  off  the  i.sland 
of  Funen,  from  whii-h  it  is  separated  by  a narrow  and  shal- 
low channel.  It  is  about  3 miles  long,  and  2 miles  broad. 
Many  vessels  are  i)uilt  here.  On  the  coast,  in  the  Thorbe 
Strait,  is  a winter  haven  of  the  third  class,  admitting  ves- 
sels which  draw  1"  feet  of  water. 

THOR/OLD,  a town  of  Canada  West,  on  the  Welland  Canal, 
and  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  4 miles  from  St.  Cathe- 
rines. It  has  several  very  extensive  flouring  mills,  .saw 
and  planing  mills,  manufacturesof  leather  and  agricultural 
implemenhs,  3 churches,  a Roman  Catholic  church,  a public 
and  three  private  school.s.  Pop.  in  1852,  1094;  in  1854,  1250. 

TIIOROTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

THOROUGHFARE,  a post-village  of  Prince  William  co., 
Virginia,  124  miles  N.  of  Richmond. 

THORPE,  thorp,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  3 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Ashborne.  It  has  an  ancient  church.  In 
its  vicinity  is  the  beautiful  Yale  of  Dovedale. 

THORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

THORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

THORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

THORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

THORPE,  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

THORPE-ABOIOT’S.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

THORPE-A  CHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
.impton,  3 miles  N.N.K.  of  Thrapston,  on  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway. 

THORPE  A'CRE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

THORPE  ARCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York. 

THORPE  AR'NOLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leice.ster. 

THORPE  BAS^SET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding. 

THORPE  BOCIIART,  thorp  bo/kart,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Nottingham. 

THORPE  CON/STANTINE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford. 

THORPE-on-the-HILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  and  6 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Midland  Counties  Railway. 

THORPE  MAL'SOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

THORPE  MANHIEVILLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northampton. 

THORPE  MAR'KET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

THORPE  MORIEUX.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

THORPE-uxder-the-MOUNTAIN,  a township  of  England, 
.!0.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

THORPE-next-NOR/WICH  or  THORPE  ST.  ANDREW,  a 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  2i  miles  E.  of  Norwich. 
Here  are  many  handsome  villas,  and  the  county  lunatic 
asylum. 

THORPE  SALVIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

THORPE-ee-SO'KEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

THORSENGE,  an  island  of  Denmark.  See  Taasinge. 

THORSIIALLA.  (Thorshalla.)  or  TORSH^LLA,  toR-shSP- 
IJ,  a town  of  Sweden,  laen  of  Nykbping.  on  the  river  Eskil- 
stuna,  near  its  mouth  in  Lake  Madar.  3 miles  N.W.  of  Es- 
kilstuna.  P.  600.  Its  church  steeple  is  306  feet  in  height. 

THORSHAVN,  tors-hown',  the  capital  town  of  the  Faroe 
Islands,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Strbmoe,  consists 
of  about  100  wooden  huts,  with  an  hospital,  a Latin  school, 
and  a fortified  harbor.  Pop.  720. 

THOR'VERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

THOUARC15,  too'aR-s;l/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Maine-et-Loire,  14  miles  S.  of  Angers.  Pop.  in  1852, 
1600. 

THOU  AR  E,  too'l'r.V,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Loire-Inferieure.  5 miles  N.E.  of  Nante.s,  with  which 
’t  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  892. 

THOUARS,  too'aR/,a  to^n  of  France,  department  ofDeux- 
SAvres,  on  the  Thoue,  22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Parthenay.  Pop. 
in  1852.  2287.  It  has  a communal  college,  a castle  on  a rock, 
and  trade  in  grain  and  cattle. 

THOUARSAIS  or  TOUARSOIS,  too'aR'swd,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Vendee,  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Fontenay. 
Pop  131 ‘A 

THOUE,  too'A/,  a river  of  France,  departments  of  Deux- 
S^vres  and  Maine-et-Loire,  after  a N.  course  of  70  miles,  past 
Parthenay  and  Thouars.  joins  the  Loire  near  Saumur.  It 
t navigable  for  its  la.st  12  miles.  Chief  .affluent,  the  Dive, 
on  the  right  bank,  from  the  S. 

TIIOUHN  BAY,  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  Freycinet’s  Penin- 
Tula.  Lat.  42°  15'  S. 

THOULOUSE.  See  Toueousk. 

THOU  ROUT,  too'rot/,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of 


West  Flanders,  11  miies  S.W.  of  Bruges,  on  the  railway  to 
Courtrai.  Pop.  8405,  who  manufacture  hats,  starch,  mus- 
tard, and  wooden  shoes. 

THOU'SAND  ISLANDS,  of  New  York,  are  situated  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  near  Lake  Ontario,  and  opjx'sitc 
Jefferson  county.  See  St.  Lawrence  River. 

THOUSAND  ISLES,  the  most  numerous  collection  of  river 
i.slands  in  the  world,  between  the  United  States  and  Uppu 
Canada,  consist  of  about  1500  rocky  islets,  in  an  expansion 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  its  emergence  from  Lake  Ontario^ 
hence  called  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles. 

TIIOY'DON  BOIS,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  K.ssex. 

THOYDON  GAIPNON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

THOYDON  MOUNT,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

rilRACE  or  THRACIA,  a name  which  appears  in  very 
ancient  times  to  have  been  applied  generally  to  the  almost 
unexplored  countries  in  the  S.E.  of  Europe,  w as  afterwards 
employed  more  definitely  to  designate  that  portion  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  bounded  N.  by  the  Danube:  E.  by  the  Eux- 
ine  or  Black  Sea ; S.  by  the  J’ropontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  aitd 
the  .lEgeau  Sea  or  Archipelago;  and  W.  by  the  mountains 
separating  it  from  Macedonia  and  Tbe.ssaly.  At  a later 
period  it  was  used  in  a still  more  restricted  sense,  as  nearly 
identical  with  Room-Elee  proper,  or  that  part  of  Tui  key  lying 
between  Bulgaria  on  the  N..  and  the  Arcliinelago  on  the  S. 

THRACIUS  CHERSONESUS.  See  Gallipoli.  Peninsula 

OF. 

THRANfDESTON,  a parish  of  England,  ao.  of  Suffolk. 

THR  Al’SfTON.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co., 
and  18^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Northampton,  on  the  railway  to 
Peterborough,  and  on  the  Nen.  Pop.  in  1851,  1183.  Here 
are  a church.  Baptist  chapel,  and  various  schools.  Drayton 
House,  in  the  vicinity,  is  a fine  mansion,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  castle. 

THRASIMENUS  LACUS.  See  Perugia,  Lake  of. 

THREC'KINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

THREE  RROTIPERS.  a group  of  mountains  of  East  Aus- 
tralia. 22  miles  S.W.  of  Port  Macquarie. 

THREE  CREEKS,  a post-office  of  Union  co..  Arkansas.  ! 

THREE  FORKS,  a post-office  of  Taylor  co..  W.  Yirginir 

THREE  FORKS,  a post-office  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky. 

THREE  FORKS,  a post-office  of  Wilson  co..  Tennessee. 

THREE  HUMMOCK  ISLANDS.  See  Hunter  I.'^lands. 

THREE  KINGS  or  MANAWA-TAWl,  a group  of  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  N.W.  of  the  N.  island  of  New 
Zealand.  Lat.  34°  13'  S.,  Ion.  172°  10'  E.  They  are  high 
enough  to  become  visible  in  clear  weather  at  the  distance 
of  25  miles,  but  have  a barren  a.spect.  and  do  not  aliogether 
extend  over  a space  of  about  8 miles  each  way.  The  E. 
island,  which  is  the  largest,  is  .scarcely  1 mile  long. 

THREE  MILE  RAY.  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co..  New 
York,  ou  the  hay  of  Lake  Ontario,  about  16  miles  AV.N.W.  of 
Watertown. 

THREE  RIVER  POINTS,  a post-office  of  Onondaga  co., 

New  York. 

THREE  RIV'ERS,  a post-village  in  Hampden  co..  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts,  on  Chickopee  River,  and  the  Amherst  and  Belcher- 
town  Railroad.  65  miles  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

THREE  RIVERS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Lockport 
township,  St.  Joseph  county,  Michigan,  on  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  near  the  mouths  of  Portage  and  Stoney  Creeks,  86 
miles  S.W.  of  Lansing.  The  creeks  furnish  extensive  water- 
power, which  is  improved.  Pop.  957. 

THREE  RIVERS,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa. 

THREE  RIVERS  or  TROIS  RIVlfellES.  trwd  re've-aJR',  a 
town  of  Canada  East,  capital  and  district  of  Three  Rivers,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lawrence, 

90  miles  from  Quebec,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  electric 
telegraph,  and  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  railway  thence  to 
Montreal.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Canada,  and  was 
long  stationar}'  as  regarded  enterprise  or  improvement ; but 
recently  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  places  in 
the  province — a change  produced  principally  by  the  com- 
mencement of  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber  on  the  river  St. 
Maurice  and  its  tributaries,  which  had  heretofore  been 
neglected,  and  also  by  increased  energy  in  the  manfacture 
of  iron-ware,  for  which  the  St.  Maurice  forges,  about  3 miles 
distant  from  the  town,  have  always  been  celebrated  in 
Canada.  Three  Rivers  is  the  residence  of  a Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  who.se  diocese  hears  the  same  name;  and  contains  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a church  of  England,  a Scotch 
kirk,  and  a W'esleyan  chapel,  an  Ursuline  convent,  with  a 
school  attached,  where  over  200  young  females  are  educated; 
two  public,  and  several  private  schools.a  mechanics’  institute, 
a Canadian  institute,  and  a Young  Men’s  Improvement, 
and  several  other  societies.  It  sends  a member  to  the  pro- 
vincial parliament.  Pop.  in  1852,  4936 ; in  1861.  6058.  The 
district  of  Three  Rivers  embraces  both  sides  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. and  is  subdivided  into  four  counties. 

THREE  ROADS,  a post-office  ofCambria  co..  Pennsylvania. 

THREE  RUNS,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Alabama. 

'I'lIREE  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

THREE  SPRINGS,  a post-offlceofWashington  co.,Virginia. 

THREE  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Hart  co.,  Kentucky. 
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rnUFX^^ON,  a parish  of  Engjland,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TIIKICK'HY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

THRING'STONE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

TIIKIP'LOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

THROCK'ING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

TIIROG’S  POINT  LIGHT-HOUSE,  on  the  S.E.  point  of 
Chrog’s  Neck,  Long  Island,  near  Hell  Gate.  It  contains  a 
Ixed  light. 

THRONATEESRA  RIVER.  See  Flint  River. 

THROOPSVILLE,  troops'vil,  a post-village  of  Cayuga  co., 
New  York,  on  the  Owasca  outlet,  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Auburn. 

THROOPSVILLE,  a post-office,  Luzerne  co..  Pennsylvania. 

THROWtLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

TIIROWLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

THRUMP'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

THRUSIPELTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

THRUS'SINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

THRUXn.'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

THRUXTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

THRY'BERGII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

THSIEOO-SITAN  or  THSIEOU-CIIAN,  thseeWshan',  a 
mountain  of  China,  province  of  Shen-see,  lat.  32°  12'  N.,  Ion. 
109°  32'  E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

TIISOONGLING,  THSOUNGLING  or  TIISUNGLING, 
Isoong'ling',  mountains  of  Chinese  Tartary. 

THUA-THIEN.  a city  of  Anam.  See  Hufi. 

THUEYTS,  tu'A^  a market-town  of  France,  department 
(if  Ardeche,  arrondissement  of  Largentiere.  Pop.  3071. 

THUILLIES,  tweel'yee'  or  tii-eeryoe^  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  Hainaut,  on  the  Biemele,  24  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Mons.  Pop.  1324. 

THUIN,  tli'^No',  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut, 
on  the  Sambre,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Charleroi.  Pop.  4123.  It 
ha.s  manufactures  of  woollens  and  linens. 

THUIR,  tweeRt,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Pyre- 
nees-Orientales,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Perpignan.  Pop.  in  1852,  2033. 

THULAIN,  tii'li.N'ot,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut,  with  a station  on  the  Paris  and  Brussels  Railway, 

miles  E.N.E.  ofQuievrain.  Pop.  1600. 

TIIUM,  toom,  a town  of  Saxony,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Zwickau. 
Pop.  2100.  It  has  manutactures  of  lace. 

THUN,  toon,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  16  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Bern,  on  the  Aar,  1 mile  W.N.W.  of  the  Lake  of 
Thun.  Pop.  .5000.  It  is  highly  picture.sque,  has  a venerable 
church,  a feudal  castle  700  years  old,  a town-hall,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  silk  stuffs.  Being  the  principal  starting-place 
for  travellers  in  the  Oberland,  it  is  thronged  in  summer 
with  visitors. 

THUN'DER  BAY,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Michigan,  on  the 
coast  of  Alpena  co.,  is  an  arm  of  Lake  Huron.  Length, 
near  13  miles;  greatest  breadth,  about  10  miles. 

THUNDER  BAY  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  rises  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  peninsula,  and  flowing  E.,  enters  the  upper  part 
of 'J’h under  Bay. 

THUN'DERIDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

THUN'DERSLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

TH  U N E R-S E E.  See  Thun,  Lake  of. 

THUNGERSIIEIM,  tOong'ers-hime',  a village  of  Bavaria, 
In  Lower  Franconia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  N.N.W. 
of  Wiirzburg.  Pop.  1475. 

THUN,  LAKE  OF,  (Ger.  Thuntr  See,  toonter  si',)  in  Swit- 
zerland, 10  miles  in  length;  average  breadth,  2 miles. 
Height  above  the  sea,  1896  feet.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river 
Aar  from  Lake  Brienz,  and  at  its  W.  end  it  receives  the 
Simmen.  The  shores  near  Thun  are  covered  with  villas  and 
gardens;  farther  E.  they  are  precipitous,  and  strikingly 
picturesque.  Two  steamboats  ply  on  it  daily.  On  its  S.W. 
Bide  are  the  mountains  of  Stockhorn  and  Niesen. 

THUNNINGEN,  toonhiing-gn,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg, 
circle  of  Schwarzwald,  near  Tuttlingen.  Pop.  1844. 

THUR,  t(X)R.  a river  of  Switzerland,  cantons  of  St.  Gall, 
Thurgau,  and  Zurich,  after  a N.  and  W.  course  of  70  miles, 
joins  the  Rhine  7 ^ miles  S.S.W.  of  Schaff hausen.  Affluents, 
the  Sitter  and  the  Murg. 

THUR'CASTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester, 
miles  S.W.  of  Mount  Sorrel.  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
v.as  born  here  in  1470. 

TnUlliO.  tliVA'.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Vienne, 
arrondissement  of  Chatellerault.  Pop.  1600. 

THURET,  tii'r.V,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Puy- 
de-D6me,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Riom.  Pop.  2050. 

THUR/GARTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

THURGARTON,  a parish  of  England,  co..  and  9^  miles 
N.E.  of  Nottingham,  on  the  Midland  Counties  Railway. 

THURGAU,  tooR^gow,  (Fr.  TJiurgovie,  tUa'go'vee/,)  called 
also  THURGO'VIA,  a canton  of  Switzerland,  in  its  N.E. 
part,  having  N the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Untersee,  and 
the  Rhine,  separating  it  from  Baden,  and  on  the  other  sides 
the  cantons  of  St.  Gall.  Zurich,  and  Schaffhausen.  Area, 
270  square  miles.  Pop.  90,080.  of  whom  four-fifths  are  Pro- 
testants. The  surface  is  undulating  and  fertile.  Principal 
rivers,  the  Tliur,  the  Sitter,  and  the  Murg.  Agriculture  is 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  population  is  partially  engaged  in  cotton  and  linen 
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spinning  and  weaving.  Principal  towns,  Frauenfeld,  the 
capital.  Bischofszell,  Arbon,  and  Stekborn. 

THUR'GOLAND,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York. 
West  Riding. 

TIIURGOVIE.  See  Thurgau. 

THURIA,  thu-re-a,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  in  the  Mo- 
rea,  the  remains  of  which,  now  called  Palaeocastro,  govern- 
ment of  Messenia,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Kalamata,  comprise  con- 
siderable traces  of  Cyclopean  architecture. 

THURINGER-WALD.  See  Thuringian  Forest. 

THURINGIA,  thu-rin^e  a,  (Ger.  TJiUiingen.  ttl'ring-fn,) 
the  name  of  an  extensive  tract  in  the  central  part  of  Ger- 
many. watered  by  the  rivers  Saale  and  Werra,  and  including 
the  Thuringian  Forest.  Its  limits  have  varied  at  different 
times,  and  the  name  is  now  but  little  used,  the  original 
Thuringia  having  become  incorporated  with  the  territories 

of  different  states.  Its  capital  was  Erfurt. Adj.  Thurin- 

OIAN,  thoo-rin'je-an. 

THURIN/GIAN  FOREST,  (Ger.  Thuringer-wald,  tiPring- 
gr-^Alt',)  a mountain  range  of  Central  Germany,  in  the 
Saxon  duchies,  extends  from  the  Frankenwald  N.W.,  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  M'erra,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Ilorsel,  near  Eisenach,  a distance  of  about  60  miles.  Its  cul- 
minating points,  situated  to  the  N.  of  Zelle,  are  the  Behr- 
berg  and  the  Schneekopf,  which  have  each  a height  of  about 
3286  feet.  The  mountains  are  composed  chiefly  of  porphyry, 
granite,  and  clay-slate,  and  are  clothed  chiefly  with  pine 
The  minerals  include  iron,  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  &c.  The 
drainage  is  shared  by  tributaries  of  the  Elbe,  the  Main,  and 
the  Weser. 

THURINGISCHE,  Saale.  See  Saale. 

THUR'LASTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

TIIURL'BY,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

THURLEBERE,  thur'le-beer,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Somerset. 

TIIURLEIGII.  thfirffee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Bedford. 

TIIURLES,  thurlz,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Munster,  co.,  and  21  miles  N.E.  of  Tipperary,  on  the 
Suir,  and  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway. 
Pop.  of  town  in  1851,  5908,  It  has  a Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  the  ruins  of  several  ecclesiastical  and  castellated 
edifices,  a Roman  Catholic  and  episcopal  palace,  college,  and 
school,  2 nunneries,  a court-house,  bridewell,  barracks,  2 
branch  banks,  and  an  extensive  retail  trade. 

TIIURLESTONE,  thhrPstone,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

THURfLOW,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

THURLOW'.  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk 

THUR/LOXTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

TIIURLSTONE.  thffrPstone,  a township  of  England,  co. 
of  York.  West  Riding. 

THURLTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

THURM,  tooRm,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau, 
11  miles  S.  of  Chemnitz,  with  paper  and  flour  mills.  P.  1118. 

THUR'MAN.  a post  office  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio. 

THURfM  ASTON,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

THURNAU,  tooRfnow,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Upper  Franconia,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  1425. 

THURN'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

THURNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TIIURNEN,  tooR/nen,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzer- 
land, canton,  and  8 miles  S.  of  Bern.  Pop.  3945. 

THURNHIAM,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.,  and  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Lancaster.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Cockerstand 
Abbey. 

TIIUR'NTNG,  a parish  of  England,  cos.  of  Huntingdon 
and  Northampton. 

TIIURNING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TIIURNS/COE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

'I'llURR,  t’hQr  or  thr,  or  INfDTAN  DESSERT,  a region  oc- 
cupying the  W.  part  of  Hindustan,  between  lat.  24°  30'  and 
30°  N.,  and  Ion.  70°  and  76°  E.,  extending  from  the  Runn 
of  Cutch  to  the  British  Upper  Provinces  and  the  Sutlej.  It 
is  a succession  of  sand-hills,  interspersed  with  valleys  from  2 
to  3 miles  in  breadth,  and  on  which  scanty  crops  of  grain 
are  raised.  It  comprises  the  dominions  of  .Tessulmere,  .Tood- 
poor,  Bickaneer,  &c.,  and  is  inhabited  by  Rajpoots  and  Bheels, 
who  are  permanently  settled  on  the  soil,  besides  a numl)er 
of  wandering  predatory  tribes.  * 

THUR'ROCK,  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

THURROCK,  West,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

THURS'BY,  (“  Thorstown.”)  a parish  of  England,  co.  rf 
Cumberland,  6|  miles  S.W.  of  Carlisle.  The  foundation  cf  a 
temple  to  the  god  Thor,  from  whom  the  parish  was  namel, 
were  discovered  here  near  70  years  ago. 

THURS^CROSS,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

THURS'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

THURSHiEY',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

THUR'SO,  a burgh  of  barony,  parish,  and  seaport  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Caithness,  on  Thurso  Ray, 
at  the  mouth  of  Thurso  Water,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Wick. 
Pop.  in  1851,  6096;  of  the  burgh,  2908.  It  con.sist"’  of  an 
old  and  a new  town,  and  has  a handsome  parish  chur  ffi,  a 
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Mas  >tiic  lod"e,  jmbl'  j ball-room,  banks,  and  mannfartures 
ot  bntn  and  woollen  goods,  straw-plait,  leather,  and  nett- 
ing, thriving  fisheries,  and  exports  of  corn.  The  harbor 
In  the  bay  is  safe,  and  steamers  ply  regularly  to  Leith.  A 
pier  has  been  erected  at  Scrabster,  on  the  W.  side  of  Thurso 
Bay. 

TIIURSTTASTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

TIIUKS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  5 miles 
E.N.E.of  Bury  St. Edmund’s, on  the  East  Union  Railway. 

TUUllS/TON,  a county  of  Washington  Territory,  partly 
bordering  on  Puget’s  Sound,  has  an  area  estimated  at  700 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N E.  by  the  Nisqually 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Chehalis  and  Black  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  diversified;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Wheat,  oats, 
butter  and  stock  are  the  staple  productions.  County-seat, 
Olympia,  the  capital  of  the  territory.  Pop.  1507. 

TliURS'TON,  a post-towiiship  of  Steuben  co.,  New  York, 
about  7 miles  S.  of  Bath.  Pop.  1100. 

THURSTON,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon. 

TIIUIUSTONLAND,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

TIIUIUTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TIIURZOFALVA,  tooRtzo'fol'voh',  a village  of  Hungary, 
co.  of  Trentschin,  on  the  borders  of  Galicia,  with  mineral 
springs.  Pop.  6569. 

TIIUSIS,  tu'see^  a market-town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Orisons,  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chur,  (Coire.)  Pop.  530. 

TIIUXfTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TIIWAITE,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

Til  WAITE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

TIIWING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

TIIYATPRA,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  “seven  churches.”  See  Ak-Hissar. 

TIAGUANUCO.  See  Tiahuaniico. 

TIAGUR,  te-d-gtlrf,  a fortified  town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  M,adras,  district  of  South  Arcot,  62  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Pondicherry.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1761. 

TIAHUANUCO,  te-J-wi-noo'ko,  or  TIAGUANUCO,  te-^- 
gwi-noo'ko.  a village  of  Bolivia,  department,  and  38  miles 
M^N.W.  of  La  Paz,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca.  It  is 
now  greatly  deserted,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  ruins  and 
gigantic  monuments  that  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  vicinity. 

TIASIIA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Tesha. 

TIBAGI,  te-bi-zhee^  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao 
Paulo,  joins  the  Parapanema  after  a N.W.  cour.se  of  200 
Coiles,  for  the  most  part  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

TIB'BATT’S  CROSS-ROADS,  a post-village  of  Campbell  co., 
Kentucky. 

TIB'BERMORE  or  TIP'PERMUIR,  a parish  of  Scotland, 
co.,  and  immediately  N.E.  of  Perth.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  Ruthven  Castle. 

TIB'BERTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

TIBBERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

TIBBOO  (or  TIBBOU,  tib'boo')  COUNTRY,  a region  of 
Central  Africa,  comprising  a great  part  of  the  Sahara  S.E. 
of  Fezzan,  and  between  that  country  and  Lake  Tchad. 

TIBM'INIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TIBER,  tPber,  (anc.  Ti/beris,  Tifbris or  Tt/fbris;  It.  Tevere. 
tA'vA-rA,)  a celebrated  river  of  Central  Italy,  rises  in  the 
Tuscan  Apennines,  5 miles  N.  of  Pieve  Santo  Stefano,  and 
fiows  S.S.E.  as  far  as  Barberini,  within  20  miles  of  Rome, 
where  it  turns  S.W.,  and,  after  a course  of  185  miles,  enters 
the  Mediterranean,  17  miles  below  Rome,  by  two  mouths, 
which  enclose  a small  delta,  the  ancient  In'sula  Satcra  (now 
Ixola  Sacra,  ee'so-lA  sd'krA.)  It  is  navigable  at  certain  seasons 
as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Nera,  30  miles  N.  of  Rome. 
Principal  tributaries,  the  Topino,  the  Nera.  (anc.  Nar,)  and 
the  Teverone,  (anc.  >1  mV),)  from  the  E. ; and  the  Nestore, 
the  Chiana,  and  the  Nepi,  from  the  W.  Its  banks  are  not 
picturesque;  and  the  stream,  usually  sluggish,  is  rapid  in 
spring,  and  brings  down  with  it  a colored,  muddy  deposit, 
which  caused  it  anciently  to  be  termed  the  “yellow  Tiber.” 
At  Rome  it  is  about  300  feet  across. 

TIRE  III  AS.  a town  and  lake  of  Palestine.  See  Tabareetah. 

TI BERTS.  See  Tiber. 

TIIVERTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

TTBESA.  a town  of  Algeria.  See  Tipsa. 

TIBESTI  or  TIBESTY,  tee'besW,  a subdivision  of  the 
Tibboo  country,  in  Central  Africa. 

TIBET.  See  Thibet. 

TIBET,  Little,  Central  A.sia.  See  Ladakh. 

TIBI,  te-Bee',  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  16  miles  N.W. 
of  Alicante,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ibi,  Pop.  1577. 
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TIBO'IIINE  or  TAUGIUBOYNE,  • parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Connaught,  co.  of  Roscommon. 

TI  BORE,  te-b6r  (?)  a native  state  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of  Pangansane,  once  a famed 
cobber-nest. 

TIBRIS.  See  Tiber. 

TIB'SIIELF,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

TIBUR.  SeeTivou. 

TIBURON,  te-Bro-rdn?,  (“  Shark”  Island,)  an  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  California.  Lat.  29°  N.,  Ion.  112°  26'  W.  Length, 
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[ 30  miles:  greatest  breadth,  20  miles.  Near  Its  N.  shore  1m  i 
I pearl  bank. 

TIBURON,  a maritime  town  of  Hayti,  at  its  S.W.  er 
tremity,  38  miles  M’.N.W.  of  Cayes. 

TIBURON,  CAPE,  in  Hayti.  See  Cape  Tibtjron. 

TICAO.  te-kd'o,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  off  the  S.E. 
point  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  between  it  and  the  island  of 
Masbate;  lat.  (N.  point)  12°  41'  N.,  Ion.  123°  39'  E.,  about  28 
miles  long,  by  7 miles  broad. 

TICCARY,  tik'ka-ree.  a town  of  British  India,  pre.sidencj 
of  Bengal,  province,  and  50  miles  W.S.IV,  of  Bahar. 

TlCEfHURST,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

TICHAU,  tiK?6w,  or  TYCHUW,  tiKMOv,  a village  of  Prus- 
sia, province  of  Silesia,  government,  and  60  miles  S.E.  of 
Oppeln.  Pop.  2214, 

'TICH'BOURNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants 

TICH'FIELD-with-CROF^TON,  a markeUtowa  end  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  2i  miles  W.  of  Farebnm,  on  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  Southampton  Water,  wllh  which 
it  communicates  by  a navigable  canal,  at  the  moutii  cf  which 
is  a small  roadstead.  Pop.  4030.  The  town  has  a spacious 
church,  formerly  a part  of  an  abbey  in  which  Henry  VI. 
espoused  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Close  to  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  Tichfield  House,  in  which  Charles  I.  was  concealed 
after  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court,  in  1647.  Tichfield 
gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

TICIPMARSH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton 

TICHVIN.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Tikhvin. 

TICINETTO,  te-che-nSt/to,  a market-town  of  the  .Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Piedmont,  province,  and  6 miles  S.E.  of 
Casale.  Pop.  1117. 

TICINO,  te-chee?no,  (Fr.  Tem'n,  tSs'.sAN®?;  anc.  Ticifnux,)  a 
river  of  Switzerland  and  Piedmont,  rises  on  the  S.  declivity 
of  Mount  St.Gothard,  flows  S.E.,  and  having  traversed  Lage 
Maggiore,  and  subsequently  formed  the  boundary  betw'een 
Lombardy  and  the  Sardinian  States,  (Piedmont,)  joins  the  Po 
on  the  left.  3|  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pavia.  Total  course.  125  miles. 
It  is  navigable  from  Lago  Maggiore.  In  its  lower  part  it 
forms  many  islands,  and  supplies  the  Canal  of  Naviglio 
Grande. 

TICINO,  (Fr.  Tessin.)  improperly  written  TESINO  or  TE- 
CTNO.the  southernmost  canton  of  Switzerland,  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Alps,  which  .separate  it  from  the  cantons  of  Ui  i and 
Grisons  ; having  S.  and  E.  Austrian  Italy.  Grisons.  and  the 
Val  di  Misocco.  and  .S.  and  W.  Piedmont.  Area.  10^7  sipiare 
miles.  Pop.  iu  1860, 116..343.  all  Roman  Catholic.s.  and 
mostly  speaking  Italian.  It  is  wholly  drained  by  the  Ticino 
and  its  tributaries.  Its  S.  part  comprises  the  larger  f)ortion 
of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  with  the  N.  extremity  of  bago  Mag- 
giore. The  climate  and  products  are  similar  to  those  of 
North  Italy.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  maize,  rye, 
chestnuts,  wine,  and  silk ; cheese,  calves,  .sheep,  and  hogs 
are  exported.  Timber  is  plentiful,  but  of  little  comnieicial 
value.  The  manufactures  are  insignificant ; the  transit  trade 
between  Italy  and  Switzerland  is  considerable.  The  inhabit- 
ants emigrate  to  neighboring  countries  to  the  number  of 
10,000  annually.  The  government  is  vested  in  a legi.slative 
council  of  114  members,  and  an  executive  council  of  9 
members.  The  principal  towns  are  Bellinzona,  the  capital, 
Lugano,  Locarno,  and  Faido.  Ticino  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  duchy  of  Milan ; it  holds  the  18th  place  in  th%  Swiss 
Confederation. 

TICTNUM.  See  P.avia. 

TICK'ENGOTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

TICKtENHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

TICKIFAW  RIVER,  of  Louisi.ina,  i ises  near  the  N.  border 
of  St.  Helena  parish,  and  flows  S.  through  Livingston  parish 
into  Lake  Maurepas. 

TICK/IIILL,  a parish,  and  formerly  a market-town  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  York,  West  Riding.  4^  miles  W.  of  Bawtry. 
The  town  has  the  remains  of  a casMe.  The  church  is  spa- 
cious. 

'I'lCK'MACREtVAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Antrim,  comprising  the  town  of  Glenarm. 

TlCKtNALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

TICONDEROtGA,  a post-village  and  township  at  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  Es.sex  co.,  New  York,  95  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Albany.  The  township  extends  from  Lake  Champlain  to 
Lake  George.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George,  at  the  Lower  Falls,  which  here  have  a descent  of 
about  30  feet,  affording  an  extensive  hydraulic  power;  it 
has  a steamboat  landing,  and  considerable  trade.  Two  or 
three  miles  below  this  village  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  on  the  W.  .shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  above  outlet.  The  fort  was  surprised  by 
Colonel  Ethan  Allen  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  2271. 

TICOO  (tee'koo?)  ISLANDS,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  3 
in  number,  small  and  woody,  about  H miles  apart.  The 
outermost  island  is  in  lat.  0°  23'  S..  Ion.  99°  50'  E. 

TICOPIA  ISLAND.  See  Tucopia. 

TICUL,  te-kooF,  a town  of  Yucatan,  44  miles  S.  of 
rida.  It  is  large,  and  interspersed  with  gardens.  It  has  a 
fine  scjuare,  in  which  is  a domed  church,  a convent,  and 
manufactures  of  earthenwares,  and  of  hats  for  exportation. 
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Most  of  its  inhabitants  are  mestizos.  Near  it  are  the  ruins, 
and  extbiisive  mounds  and  sepulchial  caverns  of  Ichmul. 

TID-AN,  (Tid-An.)  tid  on,  a river  of  Sweden,  issues  from 
the  N.  extremity  of  a lake  on  the  frontier  of  the  lasn  of  Jon- 
kopiug,  about  15  miles  N.W.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  flows 
N.,  then  W.,  expanding  into  Lake  Osten,  and,  after  a wind- 
ing couise  of  nearly  80  miles,  falls  into  the  E.  side  of  Lake 
Wener  near  Mariestad. 

TIDtCOMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

TID'ENIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

TIDESVV'ELL,  tidz'wel,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, 00.,  and  29  miles  N.N.W.  of  Derby.  Pop.  in  1851,  3411. 
It  has  a large  and  handsome  church,  We.sleyan  and  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  a free  grammar  school,  and  numerous 
other  schools. 

TlDIOUTE,  a post--village  of  Warren  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Alleghany  River,  20  miles  below  Warren. 

TIDtMARSII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

TIDLMINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

TIDOR  or  TIDORE,  te-dor',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, belonging  to  the  Dutch,  W.  of  the  island  of  Gilolo, 
and  S.  of  Ternate,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a channel 
affording  good  anchorage.  Lat.  0°  40'  N.,  Ion.  127°  25'  E. 
Circumference,  18  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  with 
an  active  volcano;  it  is  densely  wooded,  and  productive  in 
spices.  The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Slagellan,  (Magalhaens.)  and  successively  be- 
longed to  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  X^utch. 

TIIVWORTTI,  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  2 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Ludgershall.  Here  is  Chidbury  Camp,  with 
a cau.seway.  numerous  barrows,  excavations,  and  other  anti- 
quities of  British  origin. 

TIDWORTH,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

TIEDRA-V1E.TA,  te-A/orA  ve-A^HA.  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Valladolid,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Toro.  Pop.  1695. 

TIEFENBRONN,  teeTen-bronn',  a village  of  Baden,  7 
miles  S.E.  of  Pforzheim.  Pop.  850.  Gall,  the  founder  of 
the  science  of  phrenology,  was  born  here  in  1758. 

TIEFIINORT,  tee'fen-oRt',  a villp.ge  of  Saxe-Weimar,  S.W'. 
of  Eisenach,  on  the  Werra.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  of  K reyen  berg.  Pop.  12.37. 

'TIEFHAR'TMANNSDORF,  teef-haRt^mAnns-doRf',  a manu- 
facturing village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  21  miles  S.W.  of  Lieg- 
nitz.  Pop.  1350. 

TIEGEN'HOF,  tee^ghen-hof',  a market-town  of  West  Prus- 
sia. 22  miles  S.E.  of  Dantsic.  on  the  Tiege.  Pop.  2070. 

TIEL,  Switzerland.  See  Thiele. 

TIEL.  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Thiel. 

TIEMBLO,  El,  M te-Am'Blo,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Avila,  on  the  Alberche  River.  Pop.  1373. 

TIEN,  te-An',  a prefixed  name  of  many  towns  of  China, 
mostly  in  the  S.  provinces. 

TIENE,  tee'neh,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Italy,  delega- 
tion. and  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vicenza.  Pop.  of  the  district, 
8800.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  hats,  and 
linens. 

TIE’NEN.  See  Tirlemont. 

TIEN-PE,  te-An'-pA/,  a town  of  China,  province  of  Quang- 
tong,  on  the  coast  of  the  China  Sea.  74  miles  N.E.  of  Looee- 
choo,  in  lat.  21°  29'  N.,  Ion.  111°  17'  E.,  and  having  a 
spacious  though  shallow  harbor,  defended  by  several  forts. 

TIEN-TSIN,  te-An't.seent,  a large  commercial  city  of  China, 
orovince  of  Pe-chee-lee,  and  the  port  of  Peking,  from  which 
capital  it  is  nearly  70  miles  S.E.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yueu-ling  and  the  Peking  River.  It  is  a great  entrepot  for 
salt;  it  also  imports  grain,  woollen  stuffs,  and  furs,  in  large 
quantities. 

T I ERMAS,  te-An/mAs,  (anc.  Tliertmce,)  a toivn  of  Spain, 
province,  and  65  miles  N.  of  Saragossa,  on  the  Aragon,  with 
numerous  hot  springs,  whence  its  name. 

TIEKUA  AUSTRAL  DEL  ESPIRITU  SANTO.  te-AR'nA 
ows-trAP  dAl  As-peetre-too  sAn'to,  an  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  largest  and  westernmost  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
See  New  Hebrides. 

TIERRA-BOMBA,  te-AR^RA  bom'bA,  an  island  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  o^lF  the  N.W.  coast  of  New  Granada,  protects  the 
harlxir  of  Carthagena,  from  which  city  it  is  10  miles  W. 

TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO.  See  Terra  del  Fuego. 

TIESI,  te-A'see,  or  TIEZI,  a town  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, 16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  2700. 

TIETAR.  te-A-tan/,  a river  of  Spain,  rises  in  New  Castile, 
province  of  Avila,  flows  S.W.,  and  joins  the  Tagus  near 
Villareal  de  San  Carlos.  Total  course,  90  miles. 

TIETE.  te-ARA,  ANHEMBY  or  ANHEMBI,  An-yAm-bee',  a 
river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  after  a W.  course  of 
500  miles,  joins  the  ParauA  near  lat.  20°  45'  S.,  Ion.  52°  W. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Pipira,  Piracicaba,  and  Jun- 
liahy.  Its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  numerous  cataracts. 

TIETZ,  teets,  a town  of  West  Pru.ssia,  15  miles  S.W.  of 
Deutsch-Krone.  Pop.  1000. 

TIEZI,  a village  of  Sardinia.  See  Tiesi. 

TIFERNO,  a river  of  Naples.  See  Biferno. 

TIFESH,  tee'fAsh^  a town  of  Algeria,  province,  and  70 
miles  E.  of  Constantine,  on  the  Hami.se. 

TIFFAUGES,  teef'fozh',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
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Vendee,  on  the  Sevre-Nantaise,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mortagne. 
Pop.  916. 

TIF'FTELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

TIF'FIN,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio.  Poi).  1787. 

TIFFIN,  a township  of  Defiance  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  915. 

TIFFIN,  a thriving  town  of  Clinton  township,  capital  of 
Seneca  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Sandusky  River,  and  on 
the  Sandusky  Dayton  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  180  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati,  and  33  miles  S.W.  of  Sandusky  City. 
It  is  situated  on  level  ground,  and  is  compactly  built  Be- 
sides the  county  buildings,  it  contains  11  churclies,  2 banks, 
a union  school-house,  which  cost  about  $40,000,  1 woollen 
factory,  and  1 iron  foundry.  Two  newsiiapers  are  publi.shed 
here.  Tiffin  is  surrounded  by  a rich  and  well-cultivated  dis- 
trict. Laid  out  in  1821.  Pop.  in  1860,  3992. 

TIFFIN’S  RIVER,  of  Michigan  and  Ohio,  rises  in  the 
former  state,  and  flowing  southward  into  Ohio  enters  the 
Maumee  at  Defiance.  It  is  sometimes  called  Bean  Creek. 

TIFLIS,  tifdis',  or  TEF'LIS,  (native  pron.  tif-leess^  or 
tef-leess^)  the  capital  city  of  Georgia,  in  Asiatic  Russia, 
and  of  all  Russian  Transcaucasia,  on  the  Koor.  lat.  41°  41' 
4"  N.,  Ion.  44°  50'  30"  E.  Pop.  in  18.58,  ,37.930.  Mean 
temperature  of  year,  57°’4;  winter,  31°-8;  summer,  75°-9, 
Fahrenheit.  It  stands  in  a narrow  valley,  and  is  defended 
by  walls  and  several  forts.  The  old  quarter,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  comprises  numerous  Armenian  churches 
and  large  caravanserais:  it  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  an  Ar- 
menian population,  and  is  the  principal  seat  of  trade.  The 
upper  town,  or  Russian  quarter,  has  broad  streets  and  open 
s(iuares,  the  government  offices,  military  quarters.  Ac.,  and 
presents  to  the  other  quarter  all  the  contrasts  of  a Euro- 
pean town.  The  Armenian  cathedral  is  a large  and  striking 
edifice.  Tiflis  has  also  several  mosques,  a German  Protest- 
ant chapel,  French  and  German  hotels,  elegant  .shops,  and  a 
flourishing  hot-bath  establishment,  from  which  the  Russian 
government  realizes  a considerable  revenue.  The  Russians 
have  established  various  schools  in  the  city,  the  commerce 
of  which  has  greatly  augmented  since  it  fell  under  their 
dominion. 

Tl'GER.  a post-office  of  Rabun  co..  Georgia. 

TIGER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Claiborne  parish,  Loui.siana. 

TI'GER  ISLAND,  an  inlet  in  the  Canton  Hiver.  China.  N. 
of  Tycocktow  Island,  in  the  Boca  Tigris.  It  is  situated  on  a 
lofty  and  conspicuous  rock,  on  which  is  a formidable  battery, 

TPGER  RIVHIR,  of  South  Carolina,  a small  stream  rising 
in  Greenville  di.strict,  near  the  N.W.  frontier  of  the  state;  it 
flows  south-eastward,  and  enters  Broad  River  at  the  S.E 
extremity  of  Union  district. 

TPGERVILLE.  a post-village  of  Terre  Bonne  parish.  Loui- 
siana, on  Bayou  Black.  It  has  a steamboat  landing,  and  is 
a shipping  point  for  the  parish. 

TIGHT  SQUEEZE,  a post-office  of  Dinwiddie  co..  Virginia. 

TIGIL.  te-ghiP,  or  TIGHILSK,  te-ghilsk',  a fortified  town 
of  Kamtchatka,  near  its  W.  coast,  on  the  Tighil.  near  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Penjinsk.  Lat.  58°  N.,  Ion.  158° 
15'  E. 

TIGLIOLE,  teel-yoflA.  a market-town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  Piedmont,  division  of  Alessandria.  5 miles  W.S.W. 
of  Asti.  Pop.  2469. 

TIGNALE.  teen-yARA.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince. and  N.E.  of  Brescia,  on  the  heights  which  flank  the 
W.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Garda.  Pop.  1153. 

TIGNES,  teen,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi- 
sion of  Savoy,  province  of  Tarantaise.  about  12  miles  S.E. 
of  St.  Maurice,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isere.  Pop.  1077. 

TIGRANOCERTA.  See  Sert. 

TTGRE,  tee'grA',  one  of  the  three  principal  states  of  Abys- 
sinia, between  lat.  11°  and  17°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  37°  and  41° 
E.,  having  N.E.  the  Danakil  country,  S.W.  Amhara.  and  on 
other  sides  various  Galla  territories.  'The  surface  is  mostly 
mountainous;  and  here  are  the  sources  of  the  Tacazze  and 
Mareb  Rivers.  The  principal  towns  are  Antalo.  Axoom.  SirA, 
Adowah,  and  Dixam.  The  chief  outlet  for  its  produce  is 
Arkeeko,  on  the  Red  Sea.  See  Abyssim.a. 

'riGRE,  tee'grA.  or  PEQUESa,  pA-kAn'yA,  a river  of 
Ecuador,  joins  the  Amazon  40  miles  W.  of  the  influx  of  the 
Ucayale,  after  a S.E.  course  of  350  miles. 

TI'GRIS,  a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pashalics  of  Diar- 
bekir,  Mosol.  and  Bagdad,  rises  near  Arghana-Maden.  flows 
S.E.,  and  at  Korna  joins  the  Euphrates  to  form  the  Shat-el- 
Arab.  Total  cour.se  estimated  at  1150  miles.  At  Bagdad  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach  within  30  miles  of  each  other, 
and  hold  a parallel  course  for  about  80  miles,  when  they  di- 
verge, being  distant  from  80  to  100  miles  from  each  other,  till 
they  unite  at  Korna.  The  region  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  is  the  ancient  Mesopotamia.  From  Mosul  to  Bag 
dad,  a distance  of  about  220  miles,  the  Tigris  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  an  average  width  of  2(il)  yards,  with  a 
currentin  Mar(;h  of4i  miles  per  hour.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Great  and  Little  Zab,  Khaboor.  and  Dialii.  all  fiom  the 
N.E.  Below  Diarbekir  it  contains  several  islands.  Its  banks, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  are  thinly  peopled,  and  the 
country  about  them  is  only  partially  cultivated:  but  the 
pasture-grounds  are  rich,  and  well  suited  for  the  visits  cf 
the  nomadic  tribes  which  come  occasionally  to  the  river  from 
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the  neighboring^  countries.  For  about  24  miles  below  Mosul, 
the  rountry  is  highly  cultivated  on  both  sides;  but  between 
that  and  Tekrit  all  cultivation  nearly  ceases,  and  is  but  par- 
tially found  between  the  latter  place  and  Bagdad.  Between 
Bagdad  and  Korna  the  banks  are  steep,  and  overgrown  for 
the  most  part  with  brushwood,  the  resort  of  lions  and  other 
wild  animals.  A considerable  increase  of  the  river  takes 
place  during  the  rains  of  November;  subsequently  it  de- 
creases, an  I swells  irregularly  at  intervals.  It  attains  its 
greatest  height  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  May, 
when  its  velocity  is  7-33  feet  per  second,  and  the  discharge 
at  Bagdad,  in  the  same  time,  is  about  164,103  cubic  feet. 
After  this  time  the  river  falls,  with  more  or  less  regularity 
and  inequality,  till  the  middle  of  .June.  It  brings  down 
vast  quantities  of  deposit,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
is  very  rapid.  The  Tigris  is  navigable  for  rafts  at  certain 
seasons,  from  Diarbekir  to  Mosul,  a distance  of  about  296 
miles.  Below  the  latter  place  it  is  more  or  less  so  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  descent  to  Bagdad  is  performed  with  great 
ease  and  speed.  Large  rafts,  supported  by  200  or  even  300 
inflated  skins,  are  much  in  use  for  the  transport  of  goods. 
During  the  flood-season  the  voyage  is  performed  in  three  or 
four  days,  whereas  at  another  time  it  requires  fourteen  days. 
The  ruins  of  Nineveh,  Sdeucia,  Clesiphon,  Opis,  &c.  are  on 
its  banks. 

TI-IIOA,  a city  of  Chinese  Toorkistan.  See  Ooroomtsee. 

TIJARAFE,  te-Hd-ri'fi.  a town  of  the  Canaries,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Palmas.  Pop.  2216. 

TI.JOLA  or  TIXOLA.  te-Hofli,  a market-town  of  Spain, 
province,  and  27  miles  N.  of  Almeria,  with  a celebrated  lair. 
Pop.  4920. 

TIKAN-TEPPEII,  tee'k^n'  tgp'p^h,  a village  of  North 
Persia,  province  of  Azerbaijan,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Tukhti- 
Suleiman,  and  the  usual  halting-place  for  caravans  going 
between  Tabreez  and  llamadan.  Near  it  are  some  ancient 
excavations. 

TIKIIVESII,  tix'v^sh',  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Macedonia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Vardar,  65  miles  N.W.  of 
Salonica. 

TIKHVIN  or  TICIIWIN,  tiK'vin',  a town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Novgorod,  on  the  Tikhvinka,  108  miles  N.E.  of 
Novgorod.  Pop.  3600.  The  Canal  of  Tikhvin,  105  miles  in 
length,  unites  the  Tikhvinkaand  Sias  with  the  Mologa  and 
Volga,  and  thus  connects  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Baltic  with 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

TIKHVINKA  or  TICHWINKA,  tiK-vink'!  a river  of 
Russia,  issues  from  Lake  Ozerskoie,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod,  and  joins  the  Sias  15  miles  below  the  town  of 
TikUvin.  Total  course,  80  miles. 

TIKSA,  tik's^,  a lake  of  Russia,  government  of  Archangel. 
Lat.  66°  26'  N.,  Ion.  31°  30'  E.  Greatest  length,  from  N.W. 
to  S.E.,  16  miles.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  contains 
several  small  islands,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  Chadra 
into  Lake  Pija- 

Ti.KU,  te-koo.  a town  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Sumatra.  Off 
it  are  the  Tiku  Islands,  a wooded  group,  on  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  formerly  had  settlements. 

TIL  A’FAR,  til  J-faii/,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic, 
and  35  miles  W.  of  Mosul,  between  the  Tigris  and  Khaboor 
Rivers.  It  consi.sts  of  four  divisions,  situated  on  as  many 
limestone  hills,  rising  to  about  200  feet  above  the  adjacent 
plain,  and  intersected  by  a large  rivulet.  One  of  its  quarters 
is  enclosed  by  ruined  walls,  and  the  whole  comprises  about 
1000  stone  houses,  of  which  700  are  inhabited.  Pop.  mostly 
Arab  and  Koord  Mohammedans,  engaged  in  rural  industry 
and  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics. 

TILANAVI,  te-U-nd/vee,  or  LISCA-NERA,  lis'kd  ni'rd, 
one  of  the  Lipari  Islands. 

TIL  A PA,  te-ld'pd.  a small  town  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, on  the  Pacific  coast.  Lat.  16°  N.,  Ion.  97°  10'  W. 

TILAVEMPTUS.  See  Tagliamento. 

TlI7BR(JOK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

TILBURG,  tiPbuRO,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  North  Brabant,  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Breda.  Lat.  51°  33'  N., 
Ion.  5°  4'  E.  Pep.  16,792.  It  has  a royal  palace,  extensive 
manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  printrworks,  and  breweries. 

'TILBURY,  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  14 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Romford,  on  a creek  of  the  'Thames.  At  this 
place  the  Emperor  Claudius  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  the 
Thames  in  pursuit  of  the  Britons. 

'TILBURY,  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  ad- 
joining East  'Tilbury.  In  early  Saxon  times  it  was  an 
episcopal  see.  Here  are  some  traces  of  the  camp  formed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1588. 

TlLtBURY-JUx'TA-CLARE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Essex. 

TIiyBURY  FOR'T,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  op- 
posite Gravesend,  is  a large  brick  fortification,  enclosed  by 
ti  moat  in  a marshy  tract,  which  may  be  wholly  laid  under 
water.  It  was  originally  erected  by  Henry  Vlll. 

'TILDEN,  a posUoflice  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

TILDESLEY-cum-SHAKERLY,  a township  of  England, 
*0.  of  Lancaster. 

TILE'HURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

riLES'WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

TILFF,  tilf,  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  3 miles  S. 
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of  Liege,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ourthe  ; near  it  is  a-  verj 
remarkable  stalactitic  grotto.  Pop.  1166. 

'TILISCH,  tee'lish,  or  TILISKA.  tee'lish'koh',  a village  of 
Austria,  in  Transylvania,  15  miles  W.  of  Hormannstadt 
Pop.  3305. 

'TILL,  a river  of  F gland,  co.  of  Northumberland,  rises  3. 
of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  flows  N..  and  joins  the  'Tweed  4^  miles 
N.E.  of  Coldstream.  Course,  80  miles.  Affluents,  tlie 
Beamish  and  Beaumont,  from  the  W. 

'TILLANCHONG,  til-ldn-chong'.  one  of  the  Nicobar  I.sles, 
N.  group.  Lat.  8°  30'  N.,  ion.  93°'35'  E.  It  is  a high,  oblong, 
rugged  mountain,  in  many  parts  covered  with  trees,  and 
inhabited  only  by  such  persons  as  have  been  banished  fiamt 
the  other  islands. 

'TILLE,  teel.  a river  of  France,  joins  the  Saone  on  the  right 
4 miles  N.E.  of  St.  Jean-de-Losne,  after  a course  of  about  50 
miles. 

TILLED  A,  tiPlA-da,  or  TULLEDA,  (Tulleda.)  tiiPeh-dl  a 
village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  government,  and  39  uliles  W. 
of  Mer.seburg.  Pop.  1014. 

'TH7LER’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Kershaw  district. 
South  Carolina. 

'TILLICOULTRY,  til-te  kooPtree.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Clackmannan,  on  the  Devon.  4 miles  N.E.  of  Alloa.  'The 
village  lias  a neat  church,  branch  banks,  and  manut'actares 
of  shawls  and  plaidings.  Near  it  are  remains  of  a Druidic 
circle. 

'TILLTERES,  tee'yaiiP  or  tee^yi'^R^  ^ market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Eure,  6 miles  K.  of  Verneuil.  P.  1304. 

'TILLIERES.  a village  of  France,  department,  of  Maiue-et- 
Loire.  9 miles  S.M'.  of  Beaupreau.  Pop.  1457. 

'Tl  LGjINGHAM,  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

'TIL'LING'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

TILLY-sur-SEULLES,  tee'yee  (or  teel'yceQ  siiRsuI.  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Calvados,  12  miles  W.  of  Caen. 
Pop.  1174. 

'TIIVM  ANSTONE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

TII7NEY  ALL  SAINTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

TILNEY-with-IS'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

'TILNEY  ST.  LAWRENCE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

TILSGIEAD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

TTLSl'T,  tiFsit,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Niemen  or  Memel,  here  joined  by  the  'Tilse.  and 
crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Kbni''sberg. 
Lat.  55°  4'  N..  Ion  21°  56'  E.  Pop.  15,371.  It  has  a gymna- 
sium, and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  arms, 
leather,  and  hardware.  It  exports  corn,  timber,  hemp,  and 
flax  A treaty  between  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  was 
signed  here  on  a raft  in  the  river,  on  the  7th  July,  1807. 

TIL'STON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

TIiy'TON,  a post-village  of  Murray  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
W'estern  Atlantic  Railroad,  9 miles  from  Dalton. 

TIL''TON-on-the-HILL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  Leicester. 

Tl  L'TONSVILLE,  a village  of  Jeffer.son  co.,  Ohio,  about 
16  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Steubenville. 

TIL^'TY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

'TIM,  teem,  a river  of  Siberia,  governments  of  Yeniseisk 
and  Tomsk,  joins  the  Obi  near  'Timsk,  90  miles  N.W.  of 
Narym,  after  a westward  course  of  250  miles. 

TIM,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  38  miles  E.  of 
Koorsk,  on  the  'Tim.  I’op.  2000. 

TI.MACIIUS.  See  Timor. 

'TIMANA,  te-md-nil/ (?)  a town  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada,  department  of  Cundinamarca.  province,  and  82 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Neyva,  on  the  Upper  Magdalena. 

TIMAN  MOUN'TAINS.  See  Ur.al. 

TIMBALIER  (tim-ba-leeri)  B.\Y,  of  Louisiana,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  Bayou  La  Fourche,  is  partially  separated 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  long  and  narrow  islands. 

TIM'BER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Peoria  co.,  Illi- 
nois. about  15  miles  W.S.VV'.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  1530. 

TIMBER  CREEK,  a small  stream  of  Gloucester  co..  New 
Jersey,  falling  into  the  Delaware  below  Gloucester. 

TIMBER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Hunt  co.,  'Texas. 

'TIMBER  CREEK,  a post-village  in  Marshall  co.,  Iowa,  on 
a small  creek  of  its  own  name,  about  80  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Iowa  City. 

'TIMBERED  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Adair  co.,  Illinois. 

TI.MBER  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

'TIM'BERLAND,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

TIMBER  RIDG  E,  a post-office  of  Rockbridge  CO.,  Virginia. 

TIMBER  RIDGE,  a post-village  of  Union  district.  South 
Carolina. 

'TI.MBER  RIDGE,  a post-office  o^Greene  co.  Tennessee. 

Tl  MtBERSCOMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

TUPBERVILLE,  a po.st-village  in  Rockingham  co , Vir- 
ginia. about  150  miles  N.W.  of  llichmond. 

Tl  M BO,  TI  .MBOO  or  TI MBOU.  See  Teemboo. 

TIMBUC'TOO.  'TOMBUC'TOO  or  TOMBOOC'TO;  written 
also  'TOMBUK'TU  and  'TEN  BOCTOO,  a town  of  Central 
Africa,  in  Soodan,  near  the  border  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  b 
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miles  N.  of  the  J(  -iha,  ''Niger,)  lat.  18°  4'  N.,  Ion.  1°  45'  W.  ' 
Peruiuoent  pop.  about  12,000,  principally  Negroes,  with  .some 
Moors.  It  is  a very  poor  town,  in  a wretched  country, 
situated  amid  burning  and  moving  sands,  on  the  verge  of  a 
morass.  The  walled  enclosuio,  about  3 miles  in  circum- 
ference, contains  some  brick  houses,  but  most  of  the  dwell- 
ings are  mere  circular  huts  or  wigwams  of  straw  and  earth. 
Among  its  mosques  are  2 with  towers  and  walls  about  15  feet 
in  height.  Provisions  have  to  be  brought  from  Jenne,  on 
the  Niger,  about  300  miles  S.W.;  and  the  sole  importance  of 
Timbuctoo  is  due  to  its  being  an  entrepSt  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Guinea,  Senegambia,  and  North  Africa.  Caravans 
from  Morocco  and  the  other  Barbary  states  here  exchange 
dates,  European  manufactures,  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  coral, 
tobacco,  and  paper,  for  slaves,  gold-dust,  salt,  ostrich  feathers, 
gums,  and  palm-oil.  It  was  twice  taken  and  held  by  the 
Moors,  but  is  now  governed  by  a native  chieftain. 

TIME,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois. 

TIM'ERYCOT'TA,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madras,  district,  and  70  miles  W.  of  Guntoor,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  river  Kistnah,  a cataract  of  which  here  enters  a basin 
lined  with  numerous  Hindoo  temples. 

TIMIMOON  or  TIMIMOUN,  tee'me-moon',  a town  of 
North  Africa,  in  Sahara,  capital  of  the  district  of  Goorara, 
(Gourara,)  oasis  of  Tooat.  Lat.  27°  50'  N.,  Ion.  1°  40'  E.  It 
occupies  a large  space,  consisting  of  from  500  to  600  houses, 
separated  from  each  other  by  gardens,  surrounded  by  loop- 
holed  walls,  and  defended  by  a fortress.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  centres  of  the  traffic  of  the  Sahara.  It  nominally  be- 
longs to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  but  has  lately  declared  it- 
self independent. 

TIMLVIONSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Darlington  district. 
South  Carolina. 

TIMOR,  tee'mok/,  (anc.  TinJachus,)  a river  of  European 
Turkey,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Bulgaria  and 
Servia,  and  joins  the  Danube  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Widin, 
after  a N.E.  course  of  100  miles. 

TIMOR,  a town  of  Servia,  43  miles  N.W.  of  Nissa. 
TIMOLEAGUE,  tim-o-lAg^  a decayed  market-town  and 
parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  on  Courtmack- 
sherry  Bay,  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Bandon.  Pop.  about  600.  It 
has  a neat  church,  and  remains  of  an  abbey. 

TIMOR,  te-mor',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  sepa- 
i rated  on  the  W.  from  the  island  of  Ombai  by  Ombai  Strait; 
washed  N.  by  the  Banda  Sea,  and  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Lat.  (S.  point)  10°  24'  S.,  Ion.  123° 32'  E.  Length,  about  300 
miles;  breadth,  40  miles.  The  N.E.  and  S.W.  extremities 
end  in  promontories.  It  is  surrounded  by  banks  and  rocks, 
hut  has  two  .safe  harbors — Coepang  on  the  S..  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Dutch;  and  Delli  on  the  N.,  the  chief  place 
of  the  small  portion  still  held  by  the  1‘ortuguese.  In  the 
N.  is  a lofty  mountain,  (elevation,  6000  feet;)  and  high 
mountain  chains  traverse  the  whole  island.  These  hills  are 
chiefly  formed  of  limestone,  with  red  chalk  in  the  lower 
parts  also,  clay-slate,  greenstone,  sienite,  and  porphyry ; they 
are  generally  bare  and  rocky,  destitute  of  timber  and  un- 
derwood, though  in  some  places  there  are  forests  of  con- 
siderable extent.  Iron,  gold,  and  copper  are  found.  Every- 
where are  traces  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  whole  island  has 
frequently  suffered  from  earthquakes.  The  stieams  are 
small,  and  mostly  dry  in  summer.  Around  the  coasts 
every  spot  of  ground,  admitting  of  cultivation,  appears  to 
be  occupied,  and  the  country  is  covered  with  dwellings  and 
plantations.  Various  kinds  of  bamboos,  maize,  mddy-pal  ms, 
cotton,  tobacco,  sweet-potatoes,  indigo,  bread-fruits,  pine- 
apples, melon.s,  cocoanuts,  sago,  mango,  lemons,  papaw, 
sandal-wood,  &c..  are  among  the  most  valuable  vegetable 
products  of  this  island.  The  domestic  animals  are  buffaloes, 
oxen,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and  fowls;  and  in  the  woods  are 
deer  and  a great  many  apes.  Among  birds,  i*-ay  be  men- 
tioned the  rhinoceros-liird,  lories,  and  cockatoos.  The  ani- 
mals found  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  central  mountain  chain 
resemble  those  of  the  rest  of  the  archipelago:  but  those  on 
the  S.E.  are  closely  allied  to  the  fauna  of  Australia.  Near 
the  river  mouths  crocodiles  abound,  and  on  the  shores  va- 
rious kinds  of  turtles  are  found.  Dangerous  serpents  and 
scorpions  are  numerous,  and  itisects  of  the  most  various 
hues,  and  a .sort  of  small  bee  are  met  with  in  great  quanti- 
ties. Pearl-oysters  are  obtained  on  the  coa.sts;  on  the  reefs 
trepang  is  caught,  and  they  yield  besides  cellepore,  madre- 
pore, &c.,  and  above  all  a kind  of  coral  called  isis,  much 
prized  by  the  Japanese.  The  Timorese  eat  the  young  bees 
and  the  honey,  but  export  the  wax.  Agriculture  is  little 
attended  to.  The  females,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  archipe- 
lago, weave  what  cloth  is  required;  the  men  eng.age  in  no 
sort  of  handicraft  except  the  constructing  of  proas,  the 
hammering  of  gold-plates,  and  the  casting  of  rings  and  bells 
for  decorating  their  horses.  The  principal  exports  are  san- 
dal-wood sent  to  China,  beeswax  to  Java,  and  cattle,  horses, 
maize,  and  sago  to  the  Australian  colonies,  Mauritius,  and 
Singapore,  in  return  for  muskets,  gunpowder,  hardwares, 
calicoes,  and  other  British  manufactures,  which  constitute 
the  chief  imports,  besides  rice,  arrack,  and  other  native 
pr<  duce  from  Java  and  Macassar.  British  ships  frequently 
vh  it  Timor,  chiefly  homew'ard-bound  whalers,  as  also  Dutch 
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I .ships  and  native  vessels.  The  natives  are  divided  into  the 
Timore.se,  inhabiting  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  originally 
from  Ceram,  and  subject  to  the  Dutch  ; the  Belonese.  inha 
biting  the  E.  coast,  originally  from  Gilolo,  and  subject  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  independent  tribes  of  the  interior. 
Only  princes  are  permitted  to  have  more  than  one  wife,  fox 
whom  a price  in  gold  or  buffaloes  is  paid  to  the  father. 
Smallpox  visits  the  island  every  10  or  12  years,  and  lepro.sy 
is  endemic.  The  Dutch  possess  the  settlement  of  Coepang 
in  the  S.W.,  which  is  a free  port.  Dilli,  on  the  N.W.  coast^ 
is  a settlement  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a very  fertile  territory,  but  unhealthy  for  Euro- 
peans. In  these  settlements  the  natives  are  said  to  be 
Christians;  in  the  interior  the  great  majority  are  idolaters. 
Pop.  200,000. Adj.  and  inhab.  Timorese,  tee'mo-reez^ 

TIMOR  LAUT,  te-mor^  low't,  an  i.sland  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, between  lat.  7°  10'  and  8°  30'  S..  Ion.  131°  and  131°  40' 
E.,  260  miles  E.  of  Timor.  Length.  90  miles ; greatest  breadth, 
about  40  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  wmoded. 

TIMPANAGOS  (frequently  written  TIMPANOGOS) 
LARE  called  now  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  see. 

TIMH’ERLY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  parish 
of  Bowden,  on  the  Altringham  and  Manchester  Railway,  1 
mile  N.E.  of  Altringham. 

TTMSfBURY,  r,  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset 

'TIMSBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

'TIAPWORTII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

TINACORO,  te-nl-ko'ro,  or  VOLCA/NO  ISLAND,  an  un- 
inhabited island  of  the  South  Pacific.  Lat.  10°  23'  S..  Ion. 
165°  49'  E.  It  consists  of  a cone  of  about  2000  feet  high, 
falling  towards  the  sea  by  a rapid  slope.  Smoke  and  flame 
have  been  seen  issuing  from  its  summit,  and  on  its  S.W. 
side  incandescent  lava  has  been  observed  flowing  dowm. 

TINAJO  or  TINAXO,  te-ni'Ho,  a town  of  the  Canaries, 
island  of  Lanzarote,  and  consists  chiefly  of  scattered  houses, 
with  a church  and  primary  .school.  Pop.  1264. 

TINCHEBRAI,  t^xsh'brA'  or  t^No'sheh-brA/,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Orne,  13  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Domfront. 
Pop.  in  1852,  4174.  It  has  a tribunal  of  commerce,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  paper  and  jewelry.  Here,  in  1106,  Henry  I.  of 
England  finally  defeated  his  brother  Robert  of  Normandy. 

TIN/DALEW'ARD,  the  largest  of  the  six  wards  of  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  in  England,  in  the  W'.  of  the 
county,  bordering  Durham  and  Cumberland,  and  separated 
N.  from  Scotland  by  the  Cheviot  Hills.  Area.  514,660  acre.s. 
Pop.  44.233.  Its  centre  and  E.  parts  are  highly  cultivated; 
elsewhere  it  consists  chiefly  of  mountainous  wilds,  rich  in 
minerals.  It  is  traversed  by  the  'Tyne  and  its  affluents,  the 
great  Roman  wall,  and  the  Newcastle  and  Carlise  Railway; 
it  contains  many  small  lakes,  and  the  towns  Hexham.  Halt- 
whistle,Allendale,  Bellingham,  Corbridge.  and  Stamfordham. 

TINDARE,  tinfdd-rA,  or  TINDARO,  titPdA-ro,  a promon- 
tory on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily.  4 miles  N.E.  of  Patti;  a little 
S.E.  of  it  is  a church,  standing  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Tynfdarix,  the  walls  of  which,  as  well  as  the  theatre, 
can  still  be  traced. 

TINDFIELD  or  TINDFJELD,  tind'fyAld,  a mountain  range 
of  Norway,  l.at.  60°  N.,  Ion.  8°  E.,  4871  feet  in  height. 

TIND-SOE,  tind'sb'eh,  a narrow  lake  of  Norway,  at  the 
S.E.  foot  of  the  above ’mountain  range,  18  miles  in  length; 
at  its  N.  end  is  the  village  of  Tind. 

TINEHELY.  tin-heeflee,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  CO.  of  Wicklow,  6i  miles  S.W'.  of  Aghrim.  Pop.  600 
Since  its  destruction,  in  1798,  it  has  been  rebuilt  by  Earl 
Fitzwilliam.  whose  seat  (Coolattin  Park)  is  in  the  vicinity. 

TINEO.  SAN  PEDRO,  Spain.  See  Sax  Pedro  'Tineo. 

TING-CIIOO  or  TING-TCHOU,  ting'choo',  a city  of  China, 
province  of  Shan-toong,  capital  of  a department,  on  the 
Yellow  Sea,  with  a commodious  harbor;  lat.  37°  48'  N..  Ion. 
120°  50'  E. 

TING-CIIOO,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Fokien,  capital 
of  a department,  140  miles  N.W.  of  Amoy. 

TINGEWVICR.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

TING-IIAI  or  TING-HAE,  ting'hP,  the  capital  city  of  the 
i.sland  of  Chusan,  off  the  E.  coast  of  China,  province  of  Che- 
kiang. near  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ning- 
po.  Lat.  30°  0'  1"  N.,  Ion.  122°  6'  E.  It  is  enclosed  by  a 
stone  wall,  entered  by  four  double  gates,  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  and  connected  by  a canal  and  narrow  causeway  with 
its  harbor,  three-fourths  of  a mile  distant.  'The  streets  are 
narrow  and  irregular,  flagged,  cle.an,  and  well  drained;  the 
houses  are  mostly  of  one  story ; the  shops  are  well  supplied, 
and  the  silversmiths  and  tailors  of  the  town  enjoy  some 
repute.  'The  chief  edifice  is  a fine  Boodhic  temple,  .and  outside 
of  the  walls  are  several  barracks,  formerly  in  occupation  by 
British  troops.  The  harbor  is  sheltered  by  numerous  islets, 
and  has  deep  water,  but  it  is  difficult  of  approach.  Neigh- 
boring rice-grounds  and  swamps  render  the  city  very  un- 
healthy to  Europeans.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1840. 

'ITNGIS.  bee  Tangier. 

TIN'GRITII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

TINGWVALL,  WHITE'NESS,  and  WELS/DALE,  a united 
parish  of  Scotland,  comprising  a part  of  Shetland  Mainhiud, 
with  the  village  of  Scalloway,  and  the  islands  of  Oxnor 
Trousa,  Hildessie,  and  Linga.  Pop.  in  1851,  287-L 
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TINIAN,  tee-ne-3n',  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  one  of  the  La- 
DiioNE  Islands. 

TINICOM,  tin/e-kum,  a township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  2396. 

TlNICUiVi,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylvania,  in- 
tersected by  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltiinoro 
Railroad,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  193. 

TINICUM  ISLAND,  a small  i.sland  in  the  Delaware  River, 
belonging  to  the  above  township. 

TINISCIIT,  tee'nisht,  a town  of  Bohemia,  about  11  miles 
S.E.  of  Koniggratz.  Pop.  1688. 

TINKLER  KNOB,  a post-office  of  Botecourt  co.,  Virginia. 

TINKER  RUN,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

TINKER’S  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  flows  into  the  Cuyahoga 
River  about  12  miles  from  Cleveland. 

TINKER’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Barnwell  district. 
South  Carolina. 

TIN'MOUTH,  a post-township  of  Rutland  co.,  Vermont, 
70  miles  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  629. 

TINNEVELLY.  tin-ne-v6Plee,  a maritime  district  of  Bri- 
tish India,  presidency  of  Madras,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  having  N.  and  N.W.  the  district  of  Ma- 
dura; W.,  Travancore;  and  elsewhere  the  Gulf  of  Manaar, 
separating  it  from  Ceylon.  Area.  5700  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,269,216.  Principal  towns,  Palamcotta,  the  chief  seat  of 
trade,  Tinnevelly,  and  Manapar. 

TINNEVELLY,  a town  in  the  above  district,  immediately 
N.W.  of  Palamcotta,  and  88  miles  S.S.W.  of  Madura.  It  is 
unhealthy,  from  surrounding  rice-grounds. 

TIN'NEY’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Ray  co.,  Missouri. 

TINO,  tee'no,  or  TINGS,  tee'nos,  (anc.  teJnos.)  an  island  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  immediately 
S.E.  of  Andros,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a narrow  chan- 
nel called  the  Bocca-Piccola.  Greatest  length,  about  18 
miles;  mean  breadth,  5 miles.  It  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  is  well  watered  by  springs, 
has  an  excellent  climate,  and  produces  much  barley,  silk, 
wine,  figs,  oranges,  and  honey.  The  domestic  animals  are  nu- 
merous, and  consist  of  cattle,  mules,  as.ses,  sheep,  and  goats. 
The  mountains  furnish  fine  marble  of  various  colors,  and 
silver-mines  were  once  worked  to  some  extent.  The  manu- 
factures consist  chiefly  of  silk  stockings  and  gloves;  and 
the  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  brandy  is  extensive.  The  inha- 
bitants are  very  industrious,  but  extremely  superstitious. 
They  have  both  a Greek  archbishop  and  a Roman  Catholic 
bishop;  and  since  1X20  have  built  a cathedral,  to  which  nu- 
merous pilgrimages  are  made.  Principal  towns,  San  Nicolo, 
Panormos,  and  Oxomeria.  Pop.  22,000. 

TINS'LEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

TINTA,  teen'tl,  a small  town  of  South  Peru,  department, 
and  60  miles  S.E.  of  Cuzco,  capital  of  a province,  on  the 
Upper  Urubamba. 

TlNTAGEI.r(tin-taj'el)-AND-BOS/SINEY,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Cornwall,  on  its  N.  coast,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Camel- 
ford.  Tintagel  is  the  reputed  birthplace  of  King  Arthur, 
and  remains  of  a castle  bearing  his  name  still  exi.«t  here. 

TINT^NIAC,  teen't3'ne-3k/,  a mai  ket-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rennes. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2156. 

TIN'TERN  or  KINNEAGII,  kin'n;l',  a parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wexfortl.  Ileie  are  remains  of  an  abbey. 

TIN'TERN  AIPBEY,  a celebrated  ruin  iu  England,  co.  of 
Monmouth,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Wye,  4^  miles  N.  of 
Chepstow.  The  abbey  was  founded  by  the  Cistercian  monks 
in  1131. 

TIN/TERNE  PAR/VA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

TIN'TINIIUL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

TIN'TO,  (‘-The  Hill  of  Fire,”)  a mountain  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Lanark,  at  the  head  of  Clydesdale,  and  between  the  pa- 
rishes of  Carmichael,  Wiston,  and  Symington.  Height. 
2316  feet  above  the  sea. 

TIN'TON  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Monmouth  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  a branch  of  Nevisink  River,  48  miles  E.  of  Tren- 
ton, contains  a church,  a furnace,  2 stores,  2 grist  mills,  and 
about  25  dwellings. 

TIN-TSI.N,  a town  of  China.  See  Teen-Tsin. 

TINT'WISTLE.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  9 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Stockport.  The  Manchester  and  Sheffield 
Railway  is  here  carried  through  a tunnel  3 miles  in  length. 

TIN'WALD,  a pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries. 

TIN'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

TKEKN  or  TJORN,  te-ban^  or  tyban.  an  i.sland  of  Sweden. 
20  miles  N.W.  of  Gothenburg,  iu  the  Cattegat.  Length  and 
breadth,  about  10  miles  each.  Its  shores  are  greatly  in- 
dented, and  its  fishery  is  important.  The  surface  is  mostly 
in  pasturage;  and  on  it  are  three  villages. 

TIOG.4,  ti-o^ga,  a river  which  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  flowing  in  a N.  direction,  xniites  with  the  Con- 
lioctoii,  to  form  the  Chemung,  in  Steuben  co..  New  York 

TIOGA,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  ISew  York,  bordering 
on  Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  of  about  480  square  miles.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
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River,  and  is  drained  by  Jwego  and  Cayuta  ^•••■^ekB,  aac 
some  smaller  streams,  which  turnish  abundant  water-po^er. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  uneven,  and  sometimes  mountainous. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  a large  portion  is  excellent 
farming  land.  The  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  ia 
navigable  through  this  county,  and  large  quantities  of  lum- 
ber are  annually  rafted  down  it.  The  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad  traverses  the  county,  and  the  Cayuga  and  Susquw' 
hanna  Railroad  terminates  at  Owego.  the  capital.  P.  28,7^ 

TIOGA,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Pennsylvania,  border- 
ing on  New  York,  has  an  area  of  about  IlUO  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Tioga  River,  from  which 
the  name  is  derived,  and  by  Pine  and  Cowane.sque  CVeeks. 
The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  extensively  covered 
with  forests.  The  water-courses  flow  in  deep  channels, 
bounded  by  steep  acclivities.  The  soil  is  mostly  of  slate  and 
sandstone  formation,  and  is  better  adapted  for  pasturage 
than  tillage.  Extensive  mines  of  bituminous  coal  are 
worked  near  Blossburg,  in  the  S.E.  part.  The  creeks  afford 
valuable  motive-power.  The  county  is  partly  traversed  by 
the  Corning  and  Blossburg  Railroad.  Organized  in  1804. 
Capital,  Wellsborough.  Pop.  31,044. 

TIOGA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tioga  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  township  is  imme- 
diately W.  of  Owego  and  is  intersected  by  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad.  It  contains  several  manufactories.  Popu- 
lation, 3202. 

TIOGA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  15  miles  S.  of  Corning.  The  village  is  situated 
on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  at  the  mouth  of  Crooked 
Creek,  and  on  the  Corning  and  Blossburg  Railroad.  It 
contains  a bank.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1523. 

TIOGA  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Tioga  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  Erie  Railroad,  5 miles 
S W.  of  Owego. 

TIOKALINSK,  te-o-kd-linsk/,  a town  of  Siberia,  govern- 
ment of  Tobolsk,  80  miles  N.W.  of  Omsk. 

TIONESTA,  a creek  of  Pennsylvania.  See  Teonista. 

TIONES'TA,  a new  tow’nship  of  Forest  co..  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  50. 

TIONESTA,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  the  Alleghany 
River.  Pop.  759. 

TIOOMEN,  TIOUMEN  or  TIUMEN,  te-oo'm^n'.  a town 
of  Siberia,  government,  and  120  miles  S.W.  of  Tobolsk,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Thura.  here  crossed  by  a floating  bridge. 
Pop.  from  10,000  to  12,060.  It  is  the  most  plejisant  and 
prosperous  town  in  West  Siberia,  tl'he  streets  are  regular, 
and  it  has  numerous  churches,  a public  school,  and  upwards 
of  100  factories  of  Russia  leather,  woollen  fabrics,  and  soap; 
and  around  it  much  coarse  carpeting,  carriages,  mats,  and 
wooden  articles  are  made.  Standing  at  the  junction  of  seve- 
ral great  routes,  it  has  an  active  export  trade  in  tallow  and 
bristles  into  Russia,  and  of  Russian  and  other  goods  to  the 
Kirgheez  territory  and  Bokhara.  It  is  also  a depot  for  the 
commerce  between  Russia  and  China.  Tioomen  is  the 
oldest  town  in  Siberia,  and  was  founded  in  1586. 

TIOTOE,  te-o'tb'Sh,  an  island  of  Norway,  district  of  Nord- 
land,  in  the  Atlantic,  immediately  S.W.  of  the  island  of 
Alven. 

TIOUGIINIOGA  (pronounced  te-Sn'ne-awtga,)  a river  in 
the  central  part  of  New  York,  rises  in  Madison  co..  and 
flowing  in  a S.  course  through  Cortland  and  Chenango 
counties,  enters  the  Chenango  River  at  Chenango  Forks,  in 
Broome  county. 

TIOUMEN.  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Tioomen. 

TIPARENUS.  See  Spezzia. 

TIP/ERAII,  TIP'PERAII  or  TIPOIA,  a district  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  beyond  the  Brahmajiootra, 
having  E.  an  independent  Khyen  territory,  and  enclosed 
elsewhere  by  the  districts  of  Dacca.  Mymunsingh.  Sylhet,  and 
Chittagong.  Area,  6830  square  miles.  Pop.  1,372,260.  Prin- 
cipal town,  Odeypoor. 

TIFITAl’A,  te-pe-t3'p3.  a river  of  Central  America,  state 
of  Nicaragua,  by  which  the  Lake  of  Leon  discharges  it.s  sur- 
plus waters  into  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  Length,  from  IG 
to  20  miles,  for  the  latter  12  of  which  it  is  from  3 to  18  feet 
deep,  and  navigable;  but  in  the  early  part  of  its  course  its 
navigation  is  impeded  by  falls,  one  of  which  is  near  the 
village  of  Tijdtapa. 

TIl’/PAII,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  IMississippi,  border- 
ing on  Tennessee,  has  an  area  of  about  1050  square  miles. 
The  Wolf  and  Tallahatchie  Rivers,  and  Tippah  Creek,  rise 
in  the  county:  and  the  Ilatchie  River  washes  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  E.  border.  The  surface  is  agreeably  diversif  ed 
with  small  elevations;  the  soil  is  fertile,  especially  along  the 
river-bottoms.  The  rivers  afford  valuable  motive-p(.wer, 
which  is  used  in  flouring  mills.  The  route  of  the  .Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad  passes  through  the  county.  This 
part  of  the  state  was  ceded  by  the  Chickasaw  Indians  to 
the  whites,  and  divided  into  counties  in  1836,  since  which 
it  has  been  settled  rapidly,  and  this  county  is  now  among 
the  most  populous  in  the  state.  Capital,  Ripley.  Pop. 
22,550,  of  whom  16,219  were  free,  and  6331  slaves. 

TIPPAH  CREEK,  of  Mississippi,  rises  in  Tippah  co.,  and 
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dowin»  S.W..  enters  the  Tallahatchie  river  at  Milton,  in 
Lafayette  county. 

Tl  Pl’ECANOE,  tip'pe-ka-noo',  a river  of  Indiana,  rises  in 
a lake  of  its  own  name  in  Kosciusko  co.,  and  enters  the 
Wabash  River  9 miles  above  Lafayette,  after  a very  tor- 
tuous course  of  about  200  miles.  Its  general  direction  is 
S.W.  For  more  than  100  miles  from  its  mouth  the  stream 
is  60  feet  wide  and  3 feet  deep  at  all  seasons.  The  abori- 
ginal name  in  Keth-tip-pe-ce-nimk. 

TIPPECANOE,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Indiana, 
contains  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Wabash  and  Tippecanoe  Rivers,  from  the  latter  of  which  it 
derives  its  name.  The  surfiice  is  nearly  level,  excepting 
numerous  hills  which  occur  along  the  rivers.  About  half 
of  the  county  is  occupied  by  prairies,  which  have  a rich, 
black  soil,  2 or  3 feet  deep,  with  a substratum  of  clay. 
Some  of  them  are  beautifully  undulating.  In  1850  this 
county  yielded  1,8.33,311  bushels  of  corn — the  greatest 
quantity  produced  by  any  county  in  the  state.  The  public 
improvements  are  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  the  Lafayette 
and  Indianapolis,  the  New  Albany  and  Chicago  and  the  To- 
ledo and  Wabash  Rmlroads.  Capital,  Lafayette.  Popula- 
tion, 25,726. 

TIPPECANOE,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

TIPPECANOE,  a post-office  of  Ohio  co.,  Kentucky. 

TIPPECANOE,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio,  on 
Stillwater  Creek,  17  miles  W.  of  Cadiz. 

TIPPECANOE,  Miami  co.,  Ohio.  See  Appendix. 

TI PPECAN 0 E,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1085. 

TIPPECANOE,  a township  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1025. 

TIPPECANOE,  a village  of  Marshall  co.,  Indiana,  15 
miles  S.E.  of  Plymouth. 

TIPPECANOE,  a township  of  Pulaski  co..  Indiana.  P.  623. 

TIPPECANOE,  a post-township  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  In- 
diana. Pop.  1782. 

TIPPERARY.  tip-er-.Pree,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  extending  along  nearly  the  whole  W.  boundary  of 
Leinster,  and  King’s.  Queen’s,  and  Kilkenny  counties,  having 
N.  and  N.W.  the  Shannon  and  Lough  Derg,  separating  it 
from  Connaught,  the  county  of  Galway,  and  the  county  of 
Clare ; and  on  other  sides  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and 
Waterford.  Area,  1659  square  miles,  or  1,061.730  acres,  of 
which  843,887  are  estimated  to  be  arable;  23,779  in  planta- 
ticns;  178.183  uncultivated ; and  13.523  under  water.  Pop. 
in  1841,  435.553;  in  1851,  331,487.  On  the  S.  it  is  separated 
from  the  county  of  Waterford  by  Knockmeledown  Mountains 
and  the  river  Suir,  which  traverses  the  centre  of  its  lower 
two-thirds;  its  N.  third  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
county  by  the  Devil’s  Bit  and  other  mountains.  This  por- 
tion contains  a part  of  the  great  Bog  of  Allen  ; elsewhere 
the  soil  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  yielding  large  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Agriculture  has  improved  of 
late,  but  farms  are  generally  small,  and  the  population  is 
very  much  depressed,  and  has  long  had  a reputation  for 
tui'bulence.  Grazing  is  important;  large  quantities  of  but- 
ter and  other  dairy  produce,  with  cattle,  are  exported.  Coal, 
copper,  and  lead  are  met  with,  and  slates  near  Killaloe. 
The  woollen  trade  of  Cariick  is  now  nearly  extinct;  the 
principal  exports  are  the  rural  produce.  Principal  towns, 
Tipperary,  Clonmel,  Nenagh,  Cashel,  Templemore.  Thurles, 
Clogheen,  and  Carriek-on-Suir.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  and  several  branches. 
It  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

TIPPERARY,  a town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  above 
county,  on  the  Arra.  an  affluent  of  the  Suir,  and  on  the 
Limerick  .and  Waterford  Railway,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Limerick. 
Pop.  in  1851,  8227.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  an  undu- 
lating and  fertile  tract.  It  has  a large  and  handsome 
church,  a spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  sessions-house, 
bridewell,  work-house,  hospital,  barracks,  savings’  bank, 
large  endowed  school,  and  an  active  retail  trade, 

TIPPERMUIR.  See  Tibbermore. 

TIPRA.  See  Tiperah. 

TIPSA,  tip'sd.  or  TIBESA,  tiVe-sl,  a town  of  Algeria, 
province,  and  115  miles  E.S.E.  of  Constantine. 

TIP/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Statford,  on  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  has  here  many 
branches,  8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Birmingham.  Pop.  in  1851, 
24.872.  engaged  in  coal  and  iron-mines,  iron  forges,  rolling 
and  slitting  mills,  engine,  soap,  and  red-lead  factories.  It 
has  a new  and  handsome  church,  numerous  Dissenting  cha- 
pels. and  schools;  and  at  Tipton  Green,  one  of  its  largest 
vill.ige.s,  are  extensive  wharfs. 

TIP'TON,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Tennessee,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi  River,  Area  estimated  at  370 
siiuare  miles.  The  Hatchie  River,  navigable  by  steamboats, 
foi  ms  its  entire  N.  boundary.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the 
soil  productive.  Capital,  Covington.  Pop.  10,705,  of  whom 
6417  wt-re  free,  and  5288  slaves. 

TIPTON,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Indiana,  con- 
taining 280  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Cicero  and  Buck 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  This 
county,  which  formed  pait  of  the  .Miami  Reservation,  was 
organized  in  1844,  and  is  sottliug  rapidly.  It  is  traversed 
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by  the  Peru  and  Indianapolis,  and  by  the  Chicago  snd  Cin- 
ninnati  Railroads.  Named  in  honor  of  General  Jchn  Tip 
ton.  United  States  senator  from  Indiana.  Capital,  Tipton. 
Pop.  8170. 

TIPTON,  a post-office  of  Lenawe"  co..  Michigan. 

TIPTON,  a township  of  Ca.ss  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1283. 

TIPTON,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Tipton  co.,  In- 
diana, on  a branch  of  Cicero  Creek,  and  on  the  Peru  and 
Indianapolis  Railroad,  40  miles  N.  of  Indianapolis.  Kiid 
out  in  1845. 

TIPTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  25  miles 
N,  of  Muscatine.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a high  or  up- 
land prairie,  having  timber  in  the  vicinity.  Tipton  contains 
5 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  13  stores,  3 hotels,  a graded 
school,  and  1 steam-mill.  P.  in  1860,1190;  in  1865,  about  1500, 

TIP/TONSPORT,  a village  of  Carroll  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash  River,  6 miles  above  Delphi. 

TI  P/TREE,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  3 miles  E 
of  IVitham,  and  formerly  having  a priory  of  Black  Canons. 

TIPUANI,  te-poo-I-nee',  a village  of  Bolivia,  near  La  Paz, 
on  a stream  of  its  own  name.  It  consists  of  150  houses, 
formed  of  the  trunks  of  palm  trees,  and  is  a dirty,  unhealthy 
place.  It  rose  in  consequence  of  important  mines  in  its 
vicinity,  which  being  wrought  out,  the  place  has  sunk  into 
obscurity. 

TI  PU'ilNT,  te-poo-te-nee',  a river  of  Ecuador,  which  rises 
about  lat.  1^  30'  S.,  Ion.  76°  30'  W..  flows  E.,  and  joins  the 
Napo  after  a course  of  about  80  miles. 

'TIRA,  tee'rd.  or  SHAH-.IEIIANPOOR.  shdh  je-h^n'poor', 
a town  and  fort  of  the  Punjab,  in  British  India,  on  the  Beas, 
75  miles  N.N.E.  of  Loodianah.  Pop.  about  5000. 

TIRADE,  a post-office  of  IValworth  co..  Wisconsin. 

TIRA.TANA  or  TIRAXANA,  te-ra-na'iia.  a town  of  the 
Canary  Island.s,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Grand  Canary.  P.  3656. 

TIRAN,  teeb’diP,  a .small  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  off  the 
Arabian  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Lat. 
27°  55'  2"  N.,  Ion.  34°  34'  E. 

TIRANA,  tee-ra'na,  or  TEHRAN.  tSr'ran',  a town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Albania,  sanjak  of  Scutari,  12  miles  S.S.IV. 
of  Kroya.  Pop.  10,000.  Outside  of  the  walls  is  a fort,  the 
residence  of  a pasha.  The  vicinity  produces  large  quantities 
of  corn,  wine,  and  olives. 

TIRANO,  te-rd/no,  a town  ofNorthern Italy,  province,  and 
16  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Sondrio,  capital  of  a district,  in  the  Val- 
tellone.  on  the  Adda.  It  is  a handsome  place,  with  a num- 
ber of  elegant  mansions,  and  superior  courts  of  justice,  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Virgin,  which  attracts  numerous  pilgrims. 
Pop.  482.8. 

TIRASPOL,  te-rd.OpoI,  a fortified  town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Kherson,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dniester.  53  miles 
N.AV.  of  Odessa.  Pop.  5100.  About  half  a mile  distant  is  a 
fort,  commanding  the  passage  of  the  river. 

TIREBOLI  or  TIKEHBOLI.  te-rSb/o-le,  (anc.  Trij^nliR.)  & 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic,  and  50  miles  W.  of  Trelu- 
zond.  on  the  Black  Sea,  about  3 miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Tireboli-soo.  It  has  a ruined  castle,  several  mosques,  a 
bath,  and  a Greek  church. 

TIRJ'IBOLI-SOO  or  TIREBOLI-SU,  te-rJl/o-le  soo,  a deep 
and  rapid  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pas.ses  W.N.W.  of 
Goomish-Khaneb,  has,  at  its  mouth,  some  silver  and  copper 
mines,  (anc.  Argyria.)  which  were  highly  productive  until 
ruined  by  the  influx  of  water  about  40  years  ago. 

TIREE.  tir-ee/,*  TIRREE,  also  written  TIRREY,  TIRY, 
and  TYREE,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  Scotland,  co.  of 
Argyle,  of  which  it  is  the  westernmost  portion,  20  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Iona.  Length,  12  miles ; greatest  breadth.  6 
miles.  Lat.  56°  30'  N..  Ion.  7°  W.  Pop.  in  1851, 3709.  The 
shores  are  greatly  indented ; surfiice  low,  having  a mean 
height  of  20  feet  above  the  sea;  and  it  is  quite  destitute  of 
wood.  It  contains  numerous  small  lake.s,  and  a plain  ot 
1560  acres  of  rich  pasture  land  in  its  centre.  Barley,  oats, 
and  potatoes  are  raised,  but  agriculture  is  in  the  most  back- 
ward condition.  Cattle-rearing,  fishing,  and  the  export  of 
poultry  and  eggs,  are  the  chief  resources  of  the  population. 
Tiree  and  Coll,  including  the  intermediate  islet  of  Gunna, 
form  a parish. 

TIREH.  Asia  Minor.  See  Ttria. 

TIRGOSHYL  or  TIRGUSCHIL,  t66r'go-shil\  a town  of 
Wallachia,  on  the  Schyl,  a tributary  of  the  Danube,  54  milea 
N.5V.  of  Krajova. 

TIRGU-FORMOS,  tWr'gooI  for'mos',  a small  town  of  Mol- 
davia, 30  miles  N.M'.  of  Yassy. 

TIRHALA.  See  Trikhala. 

TIRHEE,  tir'hee',  or  OOR'CHA,  a rajahship  of  India,  in 
Bundelcund,  under  British  protection.  Area,  2160  square 
miles.  Pop.  192,000.  Annual  revenue,  lOO.OOOi.  Armed  force, 
4000  infiintry,  and  1200  cavalry.  Principal  town,  Oorcha. 

TIR'HOOT',  a district  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, between  lat.  26°  and  27°  N.,  and  Ion.  84°  and  86°  E..  hav- 
ing E.,  the  district  of  Purneah  ; S.,  Boglipoor  and  the  Gan- 
ges, which  separates  it  from  Bahar  and  Patna."  W.,  Sarun, 


* “They  left  Loch-Tua  on  their  lee, 

Aud  they  wakened  the  men  of  the  wild  TiREK.* 

Scott's  Lo  d <(f  the  Islet,  canto  iy. 
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from  which  it  is  partly  divided  by  the  river  Guoduck  ; and 
N.,  Nepaul.  Estimated  area.  10,236  square  miles.  I’op. 
about  2.4U0.000,  of  whom  2,000,000  are  Hindoos.  Principal 
town,  Muzufferpoor. 

TIKHOGT,  tir  hoot^,  or  TARUT,  td-root/,  an  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Bahrein,  Persian  Gulf,  opposite  El-Katif. 

TlRlOhO,  te-re-(/io,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra,  district,  and  N.W.  of  Catauzaro,  between  the  Coraci 
and  the  Lamato. 

TIRLEMONT,  teeRrm6NG'.(Flemish,7’/ifertcreor  Tienen,  tee'- 
nen;  L.  Thefim,)  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  BraUmt,  on 
the  Graude-Geete,  and  the  railway  from  Louvain  to  Lie;|e,  25 
miles  E.  of  Brussels.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  which  are 
above  4 miles  in  circuit,  but  a large  part  of  the  space  en- 
closed by  them  is  occupied  by  gardens.  It  is  entered  by 
six  gates,  and  has  generally  well-laid-out  streets,  several 
squares,  including  the  market-square,  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  in  which  are  the  town-house,  a modern  edifice,  and 
the  Gothic  church  of  Notre  Dame,  founded  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century.  On 
the  top  of  a little  hill  stands  the  parish  church  of  St.  Germain, 
with  a Romanesque  tower.  There  are  also  an  hospital  and 
a.sylum  for  the  aged,  and  excellent  cavalry  barracks.  Tirle- 
mout  possesses  a college,  an  academy  of  design,  communal 
and  private  schools,  a reading  and  musical  society,  an  orphan 
society,  and  several  religious  coufratei-n ities ; it  has  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  stuffs  aud  blankets,  flannel  and  hosiery, 
salt,  beet-root  sugar,  soap,  leather:  also  malt,  oil,  and  flour 
mills,  gin-distilleries,  aud  breweries,  in  which  an  esteemed 
white  beer  is  made;  aud  a trade  in  corn,  wool,  horned 
cattle,  and  swine,  for  which  seven  annual  fairs  are  held. 
Pop.  12,188.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1635,  in  1792,  and 
In  1794.  and  its  fortifications  were  dismantled  in  1804. 

TUPLE Y,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester,  on  the 
Severn,  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  4f  miles  S.W,  of  Tewkes- 
bury. 

TIRLUNSCIIIEN,  a village  of  Austria.  See  Tatrang. 

TIRMKZ,  tir'm^z^  or  TURMUZ,  ttir'muz^  a town  of 
Central  Asia,  in  Bokhara,  on  the  Oxus.  30  miles  N.  of  Balkh. 

TIRNOVA,  teer'no-va.  written  also  TERNOVA  or  TTR- 
NAVA,  teerGi^-vd,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
oa  the  Jantra,  a tributary  of  the  Danube,  35  miles  S.E.  of 
Sistova.  Pop.  8000.  It  is  enclosed  by  a wall  and  trench; 
has  numerous  mosques,  churches,  and  synagogues;  and  is 
the  see  of  a Greek  bishop. 

THRO,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Mississippi. 

TIRO,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio. 

TIRO,  a small  village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 

TIROL,  a province  of  Austria.  See  Tyrol. 

TIRREE.  SeeTiRBE. 

TIRSCIIENREUTH,  tiR^shen-roit',  a town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  Nab,  15  miles  S.  of  Eger. 
Pop.  2300.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths. 

TIRSCIITIEGEL,  teeRsh'tee-ghel,  written  also  TRZIEL,  a 
town  of  Prussian  Poland,  42  miles  lY.  of  Posen.  Pop.  1376. 

TIRSI,  tla'see  or  teea'see,  orORISTANO,  o-ris-t^'no.  (anc. 
Thyrlaus?)  the  largest  river  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.  It 
rises  in  the  division  of  Sassari,  province  of  Ozieri.  flows  S.W., 
and  after  a course  of  about  80  miles,  falls  into  the  gulf  about 
3 miles  below  the  town  of  Oiistano.  It  becomes  fordalile 
near  its  mouth  in  very  dry  summers,  but  in  winter  often 
causes  great  damage  by  its  inundations,  from  which  large 
tracts  are  protected  by  means  of  expensive  embankments. 

TIRY,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides.  See  Tiree. 

TURYNS  or  TIRYN'THUS,  a ruined  city  of  Greece,  in  the 
Morea;  its  remains,  2 miles  S.E.  of  Argos,  comprise  fine 
specimens  of  Cyclopean  architecture. 

T1KZ.\,  a post-office  of  York  district.  South  Carolina. 

TTSBURY,  a township  of  Duke’s  co.,  Massachusetts,  on 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  about  70  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Boston. 
Pop.  1631. 

TISCHNOWITZ,  tish'no-vits',  a town  of  Moravia,  15  miles 
N.W.  of  Briinn,  on  the  Schwarza.  Pop.  1500. 

TISHEET,  tee'.sheet',  written  al.so  TYSCHYT,  a town  of 
Centi-al  Africa,  in  Sahara,  about  lat.  18°  15'  N.,  Ion.  8°  40' 
VV'.  Near  it  are  mines  of  salt;  and  it  is  an  important  cara- 
van st.ition  between  North  .\fi-ica  and  Nigritia. 

TISHEMINGO,  tish-e-ming/go.  a county  forming  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  Mississippi,  bordering  on  'I'ennessee  and  Ala- 
bama, has  an  area  of  about  1400  square  miles.  The  Tom- 
bigbee  River  rises  in  the  county,  the  Tennessee  flows  along 
its  N.E.  border,  and  it  is  drained  by  Tuscumbia  Creek.  The 
surface  is  diversified  by  small  hills;  the  soil  is  fertile,  espe- 
cially in  the  valleys,  and  generally  has  a substratum  of  sand. 
A large  part  of  the  county  is  covered  with  forest.s  of  oak, 
hickory,,  walnut,  and  pine.  'The  head  streams  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee  furnish  valuable  motive-power.  'The  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad  intersects  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road in  this  county.  Capital, . I acin to.  Organized  in  1836. 
Poi).  24.149,  of  whom  19.168  were  free,  and  4981  slaves. 

TISKl  LIVA.  a postrvillage  of  Bureau  co.,  lllinoi.s.  about 
45  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Peoria,  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island 
Railroad. 

'I’lSMANA.  tis-md'nd,  a town  of  Little  VVallachia,  20  miles 
W.N.W.  ofTirgoshyl. 


TI8STNGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

TTS'TED.  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

TI8TED,  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

TISTED,  a town  of  Denmark.  8ee  'I'iusted. 

TISZA.  See  'Fheiss. 

TISZOLCZ,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Teissholz. 

TITCHBORNE.  See  Tichbourne. 

TI'rCIIFIELD.  See  Tichfield. 

TITCHWELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TITIC.YCA.  (te-te-ki'kd.)  LAKE,  the  most  elevated  and  on< 
of  the  largest  lakes  of  South  .America,  forming  a part  of  tht 
boundary  between  South  Peru  and  Bolivia,  in  the  centre  o- 
an  alpine  valley,  between  two  great  cordillera.s  of  the  Andes 
Lat.  15°  15'  to  ifio  35'  S..  and  Ion.  68°  40'  to  70°  W.;  greatesl 
length,  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E..  170  miles;  greatest  breadth, 
about  70  miles.  Area  estimated  at  about  4000  square 
miles.  Height  above  sea-level,  12.800  feet.  It  is  of  very 
irregular  shape,  having  numerous  large  bays,  enclo.seu  by 
projecting  peninsulas,  'fwo  of  these,  towards  the  S..  stretch 
so  far  across  the  lake,  from  opposite  directions,  as  to  leave 
only  a very  narrow  channel,  and  thus  divide  it  into  two 
unequal  portions,  of  which  the  N.  is  by  far  the  larger.  Lake 
Titicaca  contains  several  islands,  of  which  the  largest  bears 
its  own  name,  and  lies  near  the  S.IV.  shore.  It  contains 
many  ruins,  and  is  celebrated  in  Peruvian  history  as  the 
spot  where  Manco-Capac,  the  first  Inca  of  the  last  Peruvian 
dynasty,  miraculously  appeared.  'I'lie  depth  has  not  been 
accurately  a.scertained.  No  soundings  deeper  than  120 
fathoms  have  been  taken,  but  these  were  near  the  shore ; it 
is  believed  that  towards  the  centre  the  depth  is  much 
greater.  The  chief  feeders  of  the  lake  are  the  Asangaro  and 
Lagunillas.  both  of  which  enter  it  on  its  N.  shore.  Its  only 
outlet  is  the  Desaguadero,  which  issues  from  its  S.  ex- 
tremity, and  continues  its  course  S.W.  through  the  great 
alpine  valley  between  the  cordilleras.  On  its  W.  shore  are 
the  towns  of  Puno  and  Chucuito. 

TITIRIBI.  te-te-re-Bee',  a town  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada,  department  of  Cundinamarca.  province,  and  40 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Antioquia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  lMagdalena, 
nearly  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

'nt'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

'TITO,  El.  §1  tee'to.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basili- 
cata. district,  and  7 miles  S.W'.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  3400. 

TITSOHEIN,  Neu,  in  Moravia.  See  Neu-Titschein. 

TIT/SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

TITTEL,  tit't^P,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bacs.  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Theiss  with  the  Danube,  18  miles  E. 
of  Peterwardein.  Pop.  2840.  It  is  a steamboat  station,  and 
has  ship-building  docks,  magazines,  and  arsenals. 

TITTER!  or  'flTERY,  tiPehree'.  a marshy  lake  of  Algeria, 
80  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Algiers,  and  traversed  by  the  river  Shel- 
liff.  It  gave  name  to  a province  now  compri.sed  in  that  of 
Algiers. 

'ilTTlBAWAS'SEE,  a river  of  Michigan,  rises  in  the  N. 
central  part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  S.E.,  falls  into  the 
Saginaw  River  (of  which  it  is  the  largest  affluent)  2 or  3 
miles  above  Saginaw  City.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  per- 
haps 70  or  80  miles,  and  flows  through  a region  which  is 
covered  with  dense  forests. 

'TITTIBAWASSEE,  a township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  513. 

TIT'TLESIIALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TITTLIS,  tiCtlis,  one  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  on  the  limits  of 
the  cantons  of  Bern.  Unterwalden,  and  Uri,  18  miles  N.E. 
of  the  Wetterhorn,  10,613  feet  above  the  sea. 

TITTMONING,  titUmo-ning',  a town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  8 
miles  S.S.AY.  of  Burghausen.  Pop.  1200. 

'i'lT'UROY,  a post-office  of  Greenville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

TUTUS,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Texas,  contains 
about  1100  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Sulphur  Fork  of  Red  River,  on  the  S.  by  Big  Cypress  B.ayou, 
and  is  drained  by  White  Oak  Bayou,  'fhe  surface  is  diversi- 
fied by  prairies  and  forests  of  good  timber:  and  the  soil  is 
highly  productive.  Titus  county  was  established  in  1840, 
and  is  settling  rapidly.  Named  in  honor  of  James  Titus,  of 
Texas,  a prominent  man  in  his  section  of  the  state.  Capital. 
Mount  Pleasant.  Pop.  9648,  of  whom  7210  were  free,  and 
2438  slaves. 

TI'TUSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Delaware  River,  and  on  the  Bel videre  Delaware  Rail- 
road, 10  miles  above  Trenton,  has  a church. 

TITUSA'ILLE,  a post-borough  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania,  on  Oil  Creek,  28  miles  E.  of  .Meadville,  and  on  Oil  Cree'e 
Railway.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  rock  oil  and  ct)ntains  2 
banks,  6 churches,  1 new'spaper  office,  21  oil-refineries,  and  2 
machine-shops.  Pop.  in  18.50,  243  ; in  1865  said  to  be  10,000. 

TIUMEN,  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Tioomen. 

T1 VERNO,  a river  of  Naples.  See  Biferno. 

TIVHIRTON,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  on  both  sides  of  the  Exe 
and  Loman.  at  their  confluence,  and  on  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Railw.ay,  13J  miles  N.N.E.  of  Exeter.  Pop.  in  185! 
11.144.  'I'he  town  has  the  finest  ciiurch  in  the  countv.  aftei 
Exeter  Cathedral,  with  a tower  116  feet  in  height;  the  re- 
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mains  of  a ( <£!tle  forming  a conspicuous  object;  a magnifi- 
een'  chapel,  foimded  in  the  sixteenth  century;  a gi-aniniar 
stL<  1)1,  the  revenue  of  which  supports  6 students  at  the 
universities,  sends  one  to  Baliol  College.  Oxford,  and  has 
two  exhihitii.ns  of  30/.  a-year  each;  other  grammar  and  en- 
dowed .school.s,  various  almshouses  and  other  charities, 
ag'.cregate  annual  revenue,  2600/.;  a town-hall,  market- 
house,  corn-market,  theatre,  assembly  and  reading-room. 
It  has  manufacturas  of  lace,  which  employs  many  hands, 
and  there  is  a small  manufacture  of  woollens.  Tiverton  is 
connected  wdth  the  Tone,  Taunton,  <S:c.  by  a navigable 
canal.  It  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

TIVEKTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

TIV/ERTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Newport  co., 
Rhode  Island,  on  Narraganset  Bay,  28  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of 
Providence.  It  contains  3 churches,  a town-hall,  3 flour- 
mills, and  2 saw'-mills.  Pop.  1927. 

TIVERTON,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Walhonding  River.  Pop.  880. 

TIVERTON  FOUR  CORNERS,  a post-village  of  Newport 
CO.,  Rhode  Island,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Providence. 

TI  VISA,  te-vee'si.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  26  miles 
W.  of  Tarragona.  Pop.  3000. 

TIVOLI,  tivto-le*  or  tee'vo-le.  (anc.  Ti'bur.)  a town  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  comarca,  and  18  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Rome,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teverone,  which 
here  forms  a fine  cascade  of  80  feet.  Pop.  6200.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  slope  of  Monte  Ripoli,  in  a picturesque 
and  beautiful  situation,  but  it  is  dirty  and  ill-built,  and 
unhealthy.  It  has  a cathedral  and  convents,  and  in  the 
court-yai'd  of  an  inn,  on  a rock  overhanging  the  river,  are 
the  celebrated  remains  of  a circular  temple  of  the  Tiber- 
tine  Sybil,  or  of  Vesta.  Around  Tivoli  are  the  remains  of 
several  aqueducts,  and  of  numerous  Roman  villas,  among 
w’hich  is  that  of  Cassius:  and  adjacent  to  the  town  are  the 
vestiges  of  a vast  palace  built  by  Hadrian,  which  has  con- 
tributed numerous  antiquities  to  the  Vatican. 

TIV’OLI,  tiv-odee.  a post-village  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Hud.son  River,  and  on  the  railroad  of  that  name,  100 
miles  N.  of  New  York.  It  has  a ferry  aci’oss  the  river,  and 
contains  several  mills. 

TIVOtLT,  a post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  20  miles  IV. 
by  N.  of  Dubuque. 

TIVY.  a river  of  North  Wales.  See  Teify. 

TIX'ALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

TIXCOCO,  tix-kcVko,  an  Indian  towu  of  Yucatan,  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Merida,  with  a large  church. 

TIX'OVER,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

TIZ.  a town  of  Beloochistan.  See  Teez. 

TIZZ.VNA,  tit-sd^nL  a town  of  Tuscany,  department  of 
Florence,  on  a hill  forming  the  N.  ba.se  of  Mount  Albano, 
about  7 miles  from  Pistoja.  It  has  a trade  in  corn,  silk,  and 
especially  wine,  some  of  which  ranks  as  the  best  in  Tuscany. 
Pop.  7714.  • 

TIZZANO,  tit-sd'no,  (L.  Titia'num,)  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Parma,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  torrent  of  Parma.  Pop  2978. 

T.IANJOR,  tydn'yor/,  a town  of  Java,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Preanger,  53  miles  S.E.  of  Batavia.  It  is  a neat 
place,  with  straight,  broad  streets ; and  suffered  from  an 
eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Gedeh,  and  from  an  earthquake 
in  18.34. 

TJAYA,  tyPi,  a town  of  Thibet,  370  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Lassa.  Lat.'  31°  45'  N.,  Ion.  97°  45'  E. 

T.TID.\NI,  De.  d.i  tje-d^'nee.  a river  of  Java,  province  of 
Buitenzorg.  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pangerango,  and  falls 
into  the  Java  Sea,  after  receiving  numerous  affluents. 

TJIL.\.T.TAP,  tyee  Idt-y/ipd  a town  of  Java,  province  of 
Bangoemas.  on  the  S.  coast.  111  miles  S.W.  of  Samarang,  on 
the  bay  of  its  own  name,  with  a good  haven,  presenting  faci- 
lities for  the  .shipping  of  produce. 

T.IILA'i'JAP  BAY,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Java,  is  formed  by 
the  island  of  Kembangan,  on  which  two  forts  are  erected. 

T.IIMANOK,  tyee'md-nok/,  a river  of  Java,  province 
of  Preanger,  flows  N..  and  near  Cape  Indramayo  joins  the 
Java  Sea  by  two  arms.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
inland  navigation  of  the  province,  and  for  sending  coffee, 
&c.  to  the  coast  for  exportation. 

'TJIRINGIN,  tyee'rin-ghiiP,  a maritime  village  of  Java, 
province,  and  30  miles  S.W.  of  Bantam,  on  the  Strait  of 
,'^unda.  It  is  the  most  flourishing  place  in  the  province. 
Pop,  1800. 

T.IDRN,  an  island  of  Sweden.  See  Tkern. 

'TLACOIWLPAN,  tl3-ko-tdl-p3nt.  a village  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  state  of  Vera  Cruz.  50  miles  S.E.  of  Vera  Cruz. 

TL.\ LISCOY.A..N,  tl3-lis-ko-y3nt,  a village  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  state  of  Vera  Cruz.  50  miles  S.  of  Vera  Cruz. 

TL.\LPAN.  tiai-pin',  or  SAN  AUGUSTIN  DE  LAS  CU- 
E V.\S.  sin  Sw-goos-teeiP  d.i  l3s  kwi'vis.  a town  of  the  Mexi- 
can Confederation,  state,  and  about  12  miles  from  Mexico. 
It  contains  a number  of  beautiful  villas,  to  which  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  retire  during  the  warm  sea- 
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Or  sacred  Tivoli's  romantic  glades.”— He.mans. 
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son;  and  is  celebrated  for  its  annual  fair,  which  lasts  thr3€ 
days,  and  attracts  numerous  visitors. 

'TLAMSE.N.  See  Tlemcen. 

TLAPA.  tli'pi,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state 
of  La  Puebla,  on  the  Yopez,  60  miles  N.N.E.  of  its  mouth  in 
the  Pacific.  The  population  are  mostly  engaged  in  raising 
cotton  and  sugar. 

TLAPUJAliUA  or  TLAPUXAHUA,tl3l-poo-n3/wa.  a min- 
ing town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state  of  Michoac&u, 
50  miles  E.  of  Valladolid. 

TLASCALA,  tlds-k3'l3,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederv 
tion.  state,  and  10  miles  N.  of  La  Puebla.  When  the  Spa- 
niards took  possession  of  the  country,  it  wasa  place  of  great 
size  and  importance.  Pop.  now.  4000. 

TLEMCEN,  tl^m-s&iP,  or  TLEMECEN,  tl^m'eh-sJn',  writ- 
ten also  TLAMSEN.  'TLEMSAN,  and  TREMECEN.  (anc. 
Trends?  or  Tremici  Colonia  ?)  a town  of  Algeria,  province  of 
Oran,  iu  a commanding  position.  68  miles  S.W.  of  Oran.  It 
is  a place  of  considerable  antiquity,  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
separated  into  4 quarters.  It  has  narrow  streets,  refreshed 
by  numerous  founhiins,  with  houses  generally  of  one  story, 
built  of  brick,  stone,  or  clay.  It  contains  several  mosques, 
with  an  extensive  citadel : in  the  neighborhood  are  nume- 
rous interesting  remains  of  antiquity.  It  has  manufiictures 
of  iron,  morocco-leather,  carpets,  and  various  fabrics  in 
woollen,  cotton,  and  linen;  and  is  the  seat  of  con.siderable 
trade,  being,  from  its  vicinity  to  Morocco  and  the  desert,  the 
natural  entrepot  of  the  caravans  coming  from  Fez,  the  desert 
furnishing  ostrich  feathers,  wool,  and  ivory,  in  exchange  for 
groceries  and  manufactured  articles.  'Tlemcen  was  occupied 
by  the  French  in  1836,  but  was  evacuated  in  18.‘57  in  <*onse- 
quence  of  a treaty  between  General  Bugeaud  and  Abd-el- 
Kader.  It  was  again  occupied  by  the  French  in  1842.  Pop. 
in  1850,  9443. 

'TLE^MCEN.  GULF  OF.  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
Algeria,  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tlemcen.  opposite  Cape  Gata, 
(in  Andalusia.)  It  is  35  miles  in  width  at  its  entrance. 

TLOS.  tlos.  a ruined  city  in  the  S.  part  of  Asia  Minor;  its 
remains  are  15  miles  S.E.  of  Makree. 

'TLUM.'tTSCII.'tU,  tloo'mdt-show',  written  also  TLUIMA- 
QOW,  a market-town  of  Austi  ia.  in  Moravia,  circle  of  Hr.a- 
disch,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  March,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Krem- 
sir.  Pop.  1253. 

TMO'LUS,  Mount,  (Turk.  Kiziljah  Masa  Taph.  kiz'il-jd.' 
md's3  tig.)  a mountain  range  of  Asia  Minor.  20  miles  S.E.  of 
Smyrna,  extending  E.  for  about  70  miles,  separating  the 
basins  of  the  rivers  Kodus  (anc.  Herhnus)  and  Cayster.  It 
is  crossed  by  several  routes,  and  has  on  its  summit  a plain 
of  fine  pasturage,  interspersed  with  large  trees. 

'TMUT.\R  AKAN.  a town  of  R ussia.  See  T.am.\n. 

'TNILAIA,  tne-11'3.  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  W.  of 
the  government  of  Don  Cossacks,  flows  very  circuitously' 
E.S.E..  after  a course  of  about  120  miles,  joins  the  Donets. 

TOA,  Alt.v,  3Pt3  to'3.  (“  Upper  'Toa,”)  a village  of  Cuba, 
near  Bayamo.  with  3000  inhabitants. 

TOA.  B\xa,  b30i3.  to'3.  (“Lower  Toa,”)  a village  of  Cuba, 
near  Bayamo.  with  2000  inhabitants. 

TOAK.  a town  of  Turkish  Koordistan.  See  T.aook. 

TOBACteO  PORT,  a post-village  of  Stewart  co..  'Tenne.s.see, 
on  Cumberland  River,  85  miles  tV.N.AV.  of  Nashville. 

TOBACCO  ROW.  a post-office  of  Amherst  co.,  Virginia. 

TOBACCO  STICK,  a post-office.  Dorchester  co..  Maryland. 

TOBAGO.  to-b.Vgo.  an  i.sland  of  the  Biitish  West  Indies. 
■Windward  group.  Lat.  (N.  point)  11°  2.5'  N..  Ion.  60°  3'2'  W.  It 
is  24  miles  N.E.  of  Ti  inidad:  32  miles  long,  by  12  miles  broad. 
Area,  97  square  miles,  or  62.084  acres.  It  is  one  entire  mass 
of  rocks,  rising  with  a steep  ascent  on  the  N.E..  and  descend- 
ing gradually  towards  the  S.M’..  with  some  .«mall  but  pic- 
turesque valleys  intervening.  The  highest  part  of  the  rock 
is  towards  the  N.E.  extremity,  where  it  attains  an  elevation 
of  about  900  feet.  The  N.W.  p.art  is  the  least  mountainous; 
on  the  S.  it  terminates  in  broken  plains  and  lowlands.  It 
is  well  watered  by  rivulets  and  streams,  rising  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  passing  over  the  lowlands  to  the  sea.  It  has  seve- 
ral good  harbors  along  the  N.  coast  for  vessels  of  150  tons, 
and  a few  also  on  the  S.  const.  Tobago  is  l)eyond  the  range 
of  hurricanes,  but  is  extremely  unhealthy  to  Europeans 
The  produce  of  the  island  consists  exclusively  of  sugar,  nio- 
las.ses,  and  rum.  Value  of  exports  in  185'2.  56.831/.;  of  im- 
ports, 53.519/.:  56.503/.  of  the  exports,  and  17.441/. -if  the 
latter,  was  with  Great  Britain.  Shipping,  outwards,  9296 
tons;  inwards.  8172  tons. 

Tobago  has  a local  legi.slature.  consisting  of  a lieutenant- 
governor.  a legislative  council,  and  a house  of  assemMv  of 
16  elected  members.  There  are  7 Episcopal  churches.  5 Wes- 
leyan. and  2 Moravian  places  of  worship;  9 Church  of  Eng- 
land schools.  6 IVesleyan.  and  3 Moravian.  'The  island  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1496.  and  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  bv  France  in  1763.  Principal  town.  Scarbr  rough, 
on  the  S.IV.  side  of  the  island,  along  the  sea-shore.  Pop.  in 
1852.  14.794. 

'TOBARRA.  to-B^R'Rd.  a town  of  Spain,  proviu'  ?,  and  33 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Albacete.  with  remains  of  fortificntii  ns.  and 
a trade  in  fruit.  Pop.  6490. 

TOB/BER.  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ixunster,  co.  of  Dublin. 
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TOBBER,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Tippe- 
rary, 2^  miles  S.VV^.  of  Clonmel,  near  the  Suir.  Pop.  149. 

TOBBER,  a hamlet  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  King’s  county, 
3 miles  N.W.  of  Clare. 

TOB'BERAIIEECVA,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Mun.ster,  co. 
>f  Tipperary,  on  the  Suir,  2^  miles  S.W,  of  Clonmel.  Pop. 
400. 

TOB'BERCUR'RY,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught, CO.  of  Sligo,  on  the  road  from  Boyle  to  Ballina,  19 
miles  E.S.E.  of  the  latter.  Pop.  700. 

TOB'BERMORE',  a sm.all  town  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co. 
of  Londonderry,  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Coleraine,  5 
miles  N.W.  of  Magherafelt.  Pop.  450. 

TO''BERMO'RY,  a small  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Argyle,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  thei.sland  of  Mull,  Smiles  N.N.W. 
ofToro.say.  Pop.  in  1851,  1547.  It  has  a custom-house,  a 
land  locked  harbor  with  2 quays,  some  boat-building  and 
general  trade,  steam  and  other  communication  with  Skye, 
Lewis,  Inverness,  and  the  Clyde.  It  is  the  seat  of  a monthly 
judicial  court,  and  the  polling-place  for  the  North  Argyle- 
shire  Hebrides. 

TOBESOFKA  CREEK.  See  Chupee. 

TO'BINSPORT,  a village  and  town.ship  of  Perry  co.,  In- 
diana. on  the  Ohio  River,  11  miles  below  Rome.  Pop.  2156. 

TOBITSCIIAU.  to'bibshow',  a town  of  Moravia,  on  the 
March.  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Prerau.  Pop.  1916. 

TOBL.iCII,  to'bUK,  a village  of  Tyrol,  circle  of  Bruneck, 
district  of  Welsburg,  with  a church  and  an  almshouse. 
Pop.  1529. 

TOBOL,  to-boP,  a river  of  Siberia,  government  of  Tobolsk, 
rises  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Ural  Mountain  chain,  and  after  a 
N.E.  course  of  500  miles,  joins  the  Irtish  near  Tobolsk.  At- 
fluents,  the  Ooi,  Mias,  Toora,  and  Tavda,  alt  from  the  W.: 
and  from  the  influx  of  the  Ooi  downwards  it  is  navigable 
throughout  three-f)urths  of  its  course. 

TOBOLSK,  to-bolslP.  the  westernmost  government  of  Si- 
beria, embracing  all  its  width  from  the  Kirgheez  Territory 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  lat.  55°  and  73°  N.,  and  Ion. 
60°  and  80°  E.,  having  W.  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the  go- 
vernments of  Perm  and  Orenboorg,  and  E.  the  governments 
of  Tomsk  and  Yeniseisk.  Area  estimated  at  1.000,000  sq  uare 
miles,  and  pop.  at  685,000.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in 
the  S.  and  \V^ ; elsewhere  mostly  level.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Obi  and  its  large  tributaries,  the  Irtish,  Ishim,  Tobol,  &c. 
N.  of  lat.  6.5°  or  66°,  the  whole  country  is  a mere  sterile 
moor,  the  soil  of  which  i.s  frozen  during  9 months  of  the  year. 
A wide  forest  region  of  firs  and  birch  extends  between  lat.  65° 
and  58°  N. ; S.  of  which  is  the  mo.st  productive  and  populous 
portion  of  the  government;  this  being  succeeded  S.  by  the 
steppe  of  Ishim,  a .salt  plain  comprising  that  part  of  the  old 
government  of  Omsk,  now  included  in  Tobolsk.  Rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  buckwheat  are  produced,  and  with  other  neces- 
saries are  conveyed  down  the  Obi  and  other  rivers  to  the 
villages  in  the  N.,  in  return  for  large  quantities  of  furs  and 
skins,  which  are  sent  to  the  fair  of  Nizhnee-Novgorod.  and 
to  the  I^irgheez  country  and  Kiakhta,  in  return  for  Bokhara 
and  Chinese  products.  Iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  plati- 
num are  rai.sed  in  the  Ural  chain;  and  at  Tioomen,  and 
some  other  places  are  thriving  leather,  soap,  woollen,  and 
other  factories.  Transit  and  genei-al  commerce  is.  however, 
much  more  important  than  manufacturing  industry.  Popu- 
lation most  thickly  collected  between  Omsk  and  Tobolsk,  in 
which  tract  is  a succes.sion  of  Tartar.  Kirgheez.  and  Russian 
’’illages,  with  the  towns  Ishim  and  Tiookalinsk.  Other 
principal  towns  are  Tioomen,  Yalootrovosk,  Petropaulovski, 
Tara,  Toorinsk,  Demiansk,  Samarova,  and  Berezov,  all  on 
the  Tobol,  Obi.  and  their  tributaries. 

TOBOLSK,  the  capita!  city  of  West  Siberia,  and  of  the 
above  government,  at  the  junction  of  the  Irtish  and  Tobol 
Rivers,  in  lat.  58°  12'  39"  N.,  Ion.  68°  16'  .39"  E.  I'op. 
20,000.  The  city  proper  stands  on  the  flat  summit  of  a hill, 
is  enclosed  by  a strong  brick  wall,  and  has  externally  a fine 
appearance.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  mostly  paved  with 
wood.  The  principal  buildings,  a cathedral  with  5 cupolas, 
nearly  20  other  churches,  the  archbishop’s  and  governor’s 
palaces,  prison,  public  offices,  and  a monument  to  Yermak, 
the  founder  of  Ru.ssian  influence  in  Siberia.  Along  the 
river  are  suburbs  enclosed  by  a ditch  and  palisade,  and  in- 
habited chiefly  by  'I'aitars.  The  climate  is  so  severe  in 
winter,  that  mercury  is  sometimes  frozen.  'The  city  is. 
however,  well  supplied  with  provisions  and  means  of  public 
entertainment  and  education,  and  its  society  is  stated  to  be 
ot  a superior  order.  Tobol.sk  was  founded  in  1587 ; it  is  the 
reat  of  the  military  governor  and  archbishop  of  West  Si- 
beria. and  of  a civil  governor. 

'TOBOSO,  to-Bo'so,  a decayed  town  of  Spain,  in  La  Mancha, 
60  miles  S.E.  of  Toledo,  celebrated  in  “Don  Quixote.” 

TO  BOYNE,  to-boin',  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  940. 

TO^BY,  a township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1419. 

TOBYIIAN^NA,  a creek  of  Monroe  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 
flows  into  the  Lehigh  River. 

TOBYIIANNA,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Pop.  518. 

TOBY’S  KlVEh,.  of  Pennsylvania.  See  Clarion  River. 
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TOCAIMA.  See  Toc.xyma. 

'I'OCANTINS,  to-kdn-teens',  a large  river  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Goyaz,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Alm.as  and 
Maranhao.  nearly  in  lat.  14°  S. ; it  flows  almost  due  N.,  recelv 
ing  the  Paranatinga,  the  Manoel-Alves,  the  Rio  do  Somno, 
and  the  Manoel-Alves-Septentrional  on  the  right,  and  the  Ta 
boca  and  numerous  small  streams  on  the  left.  On  reaching 
the  N.  confines  of  Goyaz,  it  makes  a large  and  circuitous 
bend  to  the  W.,  till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sao-Joao-das- 
duas-Barras,  in  lat.  6°  S.  Here  it  is  joined  and  doubled  in 
volume  by  the  Araguay.  after  which  it  flows  almost  Our 
N.  across  the  province  of  Para,  receiving  in  succession  the 
Sande  on  the  left,  and  the  Moju  and  Guama  on  the  right, 
and  falls  into  the  Para  about  70  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  of 
Belem  or  Para.  Its  cour.se.  under  its  own  proper  name, 
is  about  1000  miles,  and  at  the  town  of  Comota,  where 
the  embouchure  commences,  its  channel  is  about  8 miles 
wide.  The  tide  ascends  to  Port  Alcobaca,  300  miles  fiom 
the  sea. 

'TOCANTINS,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  210  miles 
N.E.  of  Goyaz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bacalhao,  here  crossed 
by  a handsome  bridge.  'The  mines  to  which  it  ow^es  its 
existence,  were  at  first  remarkably  rich,  but  have  long 
ceased  to  be  productive,  though  many  of  the  inhabitants 
still  persist  in  working  them. 

TOCAT.  See  Tok.at. 

'TOCxlY.MA  or  TOCAT5IA.  to-kPmd.  a small  town  of  South 
America,  in  New  Granada.  35  miles  S.W.  of  Bogota. 

'TOCCIA,  a river  of  North  Italy.  See  Toce. 

'TOCCO,  tok'ko,  a market-tow'n  of  Naples,  province  of 
Ahruzzo  Citra,  17  miles  S.IV.  of  Chieti,  near  the  Pescara. 
Pop.  3300. 

TOCCO,  a market-town  of  Naple.s,  province  of  Principato 
Ultra.  17  miles  N.W.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  1300. 

TOC'CO.A  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Habersham  co.,  Georgia. 

TOCCO IWL.A.  a post-village  of  Pontotoc  co..  Mississippi. 

TOCE,  to'ch'i,  TOCCIA.  tot/chd.  or  TOSA,  to^sd,  a river  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont,  rises  in  the  Alps  near  the 
Simplon,  and  after  a S.  course  of  50  miles,  enters  Lago  Mag- 
giore  on  its  W.  side,  3 miles  E.  of  Gravellona,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Orta.  Chief  affluent,  the 
Anzasca.  'The  bay  of  the  lake  w'hich  it  enters  is  called  the 
Gulf  of  Toce.  Near  Formazza  it  presents  one  of  the  finest 
series  of  c.ascades  in  the  Alps,  having  an  aggregate  descent 
of  1000  feet, 

TOCHOCUNO  CREEK.  See  Eciiaconnee. 

TOCINA,  to-theefiid.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  pro- 
vince. and  about  20  miles  from  Seville.  Pop.  1039. 

'TOCKENBURG,  a valley  of  Switzerland.  See  Toooenburg. 

TOCKHIOLES,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster, 

TOCO^A.  a small  river  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  rises  in 
Union  county  of  the  former  state,  and  flowing  N.W.  through 
Polk  county  of 'Tennessee,  enters  the  Hiawassee.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Aquokee. 

TOCOA.  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co.,  Georgia. 

TOCUYO,  to-koo'yo,  a river  of  South  America,  in  A"ene- 
zuela.  department  of  Caracas,  rises  E.  of  Trujillo,  flows  N. 
and  N.E..  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  N.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tr-iste.  Total  course  200  miles,  for  the  latter  half  of  which 
it  i.s  navigable.  The  principal  affluent,  the  Carora.  Its 
banks  are  well  wooded. 

TOCUYO,  a town  of  South  America,  on  the  above  river, 
near  its  source,  34  miles  E.N.E.  of  Trujillo.  It  has  several 
churches  and  convents,  a college,  manufactures  of  woollen 
fabi  ics  and  leathei-,  and  a trade  in  wheat  and  wool  of  supe- 
rior quality. 

'TOD'BERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

TODD,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Kentucky,  bordering 
on  Tennessee,  contains  about  350  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  Pond  River,  and  by  Elk,  Whippoorwill,  and  Clifty  Creeks. 
'The  surface  is  generally  undulating  or  hilly;  the  soil  in 
some  parts  is  of  limestone  formation,  and  is  fertile.  Stone 
coal  abounds  in  the  county.  'The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Memphis  Branch  Railroad.  Capital,  Elkton.  Naniedin 
honor  of  Colonel  John  Todd,  of  Kentucky.  Pop.  11,575,  of 
wiiom  6726  were  fiee,  and  4849  slaves. 

TODD,  a post-township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  22  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Huntingdon.  Pop.  808. 

TODD,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1093. 

TOD'DENHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

TOD'DINGTON,  a small  market-towm  and  parish  of  En^ 
land,  co.  of  Bedford,  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Dunstable.  Pop.  in 
1851,  2438,  extensively  employed  in  the  straw-plait  manu- 
facture. 

TODDINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester,  2S 
miles  N..N.E.  of  Winchcombe.  Here  is  Toddington  Park. 

'TODD’S,  a post-office  of  Spottsylvania  co.,  Virginia. 

TODD’S  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  Clinton  county,  and 
enters  the  Little  Miami  in  Warren  county. 

'TODIXS'V  1 LLE,  a post-office  of  Otsego  co..  New  York. 

'TODI,  toMee,  (anc.  Tu'der.)  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pon- 
tifical States.  24  miles  S.  of  I’erugia.  I’op.  2925.  It  is  of 
high  antiquity,  and  has  Etruscan  w'alls.  and  a cathedral. 
Here,  in  552,  Narses  defeated  and  killed  the  Gothic  king 
'Totila. 
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TODIBERG  a summit  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  See  DcEDiuEr.G. 

I’OD'ilOUDEN  witii-WAFS'DEN,  a market-town  and 
chapelry  of  Enjrland,  co.  of  Lancaster,  parish,  and  8 miles 
\.N.E.  of  Rochdale,  on  the  Rochdale  Canal,  and  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  Railway.  Pop.  in  IShl,  4532,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  cotton  manufectures.  The  town  is  in  the  pictix- 
resque  valley  of  the  Calder.  On  an  eminence  near  its  centre 
is  an  old  and  abandoned  church.  It  has  a new  chapel,  va- 
rious Dissenters’  meeting-houses,  and  a mechanics’  insti- 
tute. Coal  is  abundant  in  its  vicinity. 

TODOS  OS  SANTOS,  BAY  OF.  See  All-Saints’  Bat. 

TODTMOOS.  totCmos,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine,  bailiwick,  and  near  Sanct  Blasien.  Pop.  1719. 

TODTNAU,  tott'nuw,  a town  of  Baden,  on  the  Wiesen,  4 
miles  N.E.  of  Schdnau,  2070  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  1377. 

TOD' WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

TOEBAN,  too'bSn',  a maritime  village  of  Java,  province, 
and  55  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Rembang.  It  is  large  and  busy, 
lies  on  an  e.xcellent  bay,  and  has  some  boat-building. 

TOEKOEKEMOU,  too-koo'kd-moo',  a small  i.sland  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  Carimata  Passage.  Lat.  2°  31'  S.,  Ion. 
108°  36'  30"  E. 

TtENNINGEN,  a town  of  Denmark.  See  Tonningen. 

TtEI’LITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Toplitz. 

TOFT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

TOFT,  MONKS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TOF’T-next-NEWTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lin- 
coln. 

TOFTS  or  TOFT-TREES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

TO'G.AS  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co..  Maine. 

TOGGENBURG,  tog'ghen-bbbRG',  the  upper  valley  of  the 
river  Thur,  in  Switzerland,  canton  of  St.  Gall.  Length.  30 
miles.  It  embraces  almost  all  the  various  features  of  Alpine 
scenery. 

TOG  I A (to'ghe-d)  ISL.4NDS.  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
are  an  e.xtensive  group  of  islets  in  the  Gulf  of  Tominie,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Celebes. 

TOGLIO.  a village  of  Northern  Italy.  See  Teglio. 

TOIIICK'ON  CREEK,  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  flows 
into  the  Delaware. 

T01R.A.NO,  to-e-rd'no,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
5 miles  N.  of  Albenga,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Barascione, 
with  a remarkable  stalactitic  grotto.  Pop  1416. 

TOlliOS.  to'e-roce,  a town  and  seaport  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river  which 
falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  15  miles  N.  of  Natal.  It 
contains  a church  and  a primary  schof)l,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  salt,  leather,  hides,  salt  pork,  and, 
above  all,  cotton  of  excellent  quality.  The  Bay  of  Toiros 
furnishes  an  excellent  roadstead,  in  which  vessels  can  lie  in 
from  4 to  5 fathoms,  sheltered  both  from  the  S.  and  S.W. 
winds.  Pop.  of  the  district,  4000. 

'TOK.  tok,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  about  50  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Orenboorg,  flows  circuitously  W.,  and  joins  the  right  bank 
of  the  .Samara  a little  above  Boozoolook.  Length,  120  miles. 

TOK  A.  to'kd.  a town  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  Nizam’s  domi- 
nions, 25  miles  S.W.  of  Aurungabad,  and  a good  deal  resorted 
to  by  Hindoo  pilgrims. 

T0K.\T  or  TOCAT,  to'kdt',  a city  of  Asia  Minor,  pa.shalic, 
and  58  miles  N.W.  of  Seevas,  on  the  Yeshil-Irmak.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  6700  ffimilies,  of  which  5000  are  Turkish,  1500  Ar- 
menian, and  150  Greek.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
hills,  and  has  externally  a handsome  appearance,  being  in- 
terspersed with  trees  and  orchards,  but  it  is  meanly  built. 
Its  commercial  importance  has  of  late  greatly"  declined;  still 
it  is  a considerable  depot  for  agricultural  produce,  and  it 
has  manufactuies  of  silic  fabrics  and  calico,  dyeing  works, 
and  a large  government  establishment,  at  which  is  refined 
fill  the  copper  produced  by  the  mines  of  Arghana-Maden, 
near  Diarbekir,  the  annual  average  produce  of  which  is 
1000  tons. 

TOKAY,  to-k.V,  (Ilun.  pron.  to-koi'.)  a town  of  North-east 
Hungary,  co.  of  Zemplin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss, 
at  the  influx  of  the  Bodrog.  43  miles  N.N.W.  of  Debreczin. 
Irat.  480  y ^ .210  24'  E.  Pop.  5712.  It  has  a Roman 

Oatholic  cathedral,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Greek  united 
churches,  and  Piarist  and  Capuchin  convents.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  being  the  entrepot  for  the  famous  Tokay  wine, 
produced  in  the  hilly  tract  called  the  Ilegyalla.  between  the 
Bodrog  and  Ilernad  Rivers.  'The  wine  of  premier  quality  is 
bought  up  for  the  imperial  cellars,  and  only  the  secondary 
and  inferior  growths  are  exported.  See  IIegyalja. 

TO'KEN-BES'SEYS,  a group  of  islands  in  the  Malay  Ar- 
chipelago, 40  miles  W.  of  Bootan.  Lat.  6°  5'  S,,  Ion.  123° 
56'  E. 

TO'KENIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  00.  of  Wilts. 

TOKMAII,  a branch  of  the  Euphrates.  See  K.ara  Soo. 

TOLA.  See  Tool\. 

TO'L.\NDS  PRAI'RIE.  a post-village  in  Erie  township, 
Washington  co.,  Wisconsin.  50  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Madison. 

TOLAl’ALCA,  to-ld  pdl'k^.  a mountain  pass  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Lat.  18°  S.  Height,  14.190  feet. 

TOLBIACUM  See  ZuLPicu. 
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TOLCSYA.  (Nagt.)  nddj  tolch'vbh',  a village  of  Hungary, 
co.  of  Zemplin,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Tokay.  Pop.  3629. 

TOLEDO,  to-lee'do,  (Sp.  pron.  to-LUno;  anc.  ToleHum,)  a 
famous  city  of  Spain,  and  its  capital  under  the  Goths  and 
Moor.s,  now  capital  of  the  province  of  Toledo,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  on  the  Tagus,  here  crossed  by  two 
noble  bridges,  and  by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded.  41 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Madrid.  Lat.  39°  52'  24"  N.,  Ion.  4<^  49'  W 
•Pop,,  said  to  have  amounted  formerly  to  200,000.  was,  in 
1849,  13,580.  It  is  .situated  on  a rocky  height,  and  has  an 
excessive  climate,  very  cold  in  winter,  and  hot  in  .summer, 

It  is  surrounded  by  a IMoorish  wall,  flanked  by  numerous 
towers,  and  has  many  steeples.  The  streets  and  squares  are 
narrow,  irregular,  ill-paved,  and  dull.  It  is. .however,  clean, 
being  supplied  with  plenty  of  cisterns.  The  cathedral  of 
'Toledo,  the  metropolitan  church  of  Spain,  founded  in  587,  is 
404  feet  in  length,  204  feet  in  width,  with  a lofty  tower  and 
spire.  Many  of  its  paintings  have  been  transferred  to  the 
national  gallery  at  Madrid,  and  much  of  the  wealth  of  the 
cathedral,  in  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  has  been  applied  to 
secular  uses.  The  Alcazar,  the  former  residence  both  of 
Moorish  and  Castilian  monarchs,  is  an  extensive  pile  of 
three  stories,  surmounted  by  a balustrade.  Outside  of  the 
city  is  a public  walk,  adorned  with  statues.  Toledo  has  a 
university,  4 colleges,  numerous  hospitals  and  a.sylums,  in- 
cluding two  for  foundlings  and  lunatics, , a handsome  town- 
hall,  and  a mint.  Toledo  has  long  been  tamous  for  its  m.a- 
nufacture  of  sword-blades:  and  though  it  now  employs  only 
about  70  hands,  great  skill  is  still  shown  in  tempering  the 
blade.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  paper, 
guitar  strings,  coar.'^e  glass,  and  leather.  An  amphitheatre 
and  some  walls  of  the  ancient  ToMum  still  attest  its  im 
portance  under  the  Romans.  It  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in 
467,  and  by  the  Moors  in  714,  and  retained  by  the  last  till 
lu85.  when  it  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Castile.  Between  the  fifth  and  ninth  centuries,  it  was  the 
seat  of  .several  general  ecclesiastical  councils. -Inhab.  To- 

ledan, to-lee'dan. 

'TOLEDO,  a province  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  bounded  N. 
by  the  provinces  of  Madrid  and  Avila,  E.  by  Cuenca,  S.  by 
Ciudad  Real,  and  W.  by  Caceres.  Area,  5620  square  miles. 

Pop.  330,000. 

TOLEDO,  a flourishing  city  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  jileasantly  situated  upon 
an  elevated  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Maun'iee  River,  about 
4 miles  from  its  mouth,  134  miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbus,  and 
112  miles  W.  of  Cleveland.  The  river  affords  a spacious,  safe 
and  beautiful  harbor  for  the  largest  steamers  and  vessels. 

Lat.  41°  39'  30"  N.;  Ion.  83°  32'  W. ; distance  fioin  Detroit 
65  miles.  The  average  yearly  arrivals  and  clearances  at  the 
Custom  House  are  now^  4500,  representing  1,200,000  tons  bur- 
den, furnishing  for  eight  months  of  the  year  the  best  possi- 
ble facilities  for  transporting  and  exchanging  the  vast  and 
varied  productions  of  the  East  and  W’est.  'This  is  the  ter-  I 
minus  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  traversing  the  rich  val- 
leys of  the  Maumee  and  Miami,  and  terminating  at  Cincin- 
nati ; and  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  extending  through 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Wabash  and  connecting  with  the 
Oiiio  River  at  Evansville,  Indiana — 700  miles  of  canal  are 
thus  tributary  to  its  trade.  'The  lines  of  completed  railway 
centered  here  are  yet  more  extended.  The  Toledo  and  De- 
troit furnishes  a short  and  direct  connection  with  the  Michi- 
gan and  Canada  routes.  'The  Michigan  Southern  and  North- 
ern Indiana  constitute  a double  chain  to  Chicago:  the  one 
through  Southern  Michigan,  the  other  through  Northern 
Indiana,  each  through  a cultivated  and  flourishing  country. 

The  Jackson  Railroad  connects  with. the  Michigan  Central, 
and  is  being  finished  to  Lansing,  the  capital.  It  opens  up 
the  coal  and  salt-fields  of  Michigan.  Tlie  Toledo  and  W’a- 
bash  extends  through  the  forests  of  Northwestern  Ohio  to 
Fort  Wayne,  down  the  Wab.ash  to  l.a  Fayette,  Indiana,  and 
thence  through  Central  Illinois  by  several  routes  to  the 
Mississippi,  forming  the  shortest  connection  between  Lake 
Erie  and  St.  Louis.  'The  Dayton  and  iMichigan  uniting 
Toledo  with  Cincinnati,  is  fast  developing  the  resources 
of  Western  Ohio,  and  opens  an  extensive  commerce  be- 
tween the  southern  country  and  the  lakes.  The  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo  forms  a strong  link  in  the  chain  which 
binds  the  East  and  the  W'est,  and  is  a thoroughfare,  indeed, 
connecting:  this  young  and  growing  city  wMth  her  elder  sis- 
ters. 'The  depot  and  warehouse  facilities  are  unique  and  ex- 
tensive. Ten  steam  elevators,  holding  2,632,000  bushels,  af- 
ord  facilities  for  transfer  of  grain  from  the  canals  and  rail- 
roads to  the  lake  vessels.  The  shipments  for  the  last  three 
years  average  yearly  in  round  numbers : Flour,  1,500,000  bar- 
rels ; wheat,  7,000,000  bushels ; corn,  5,000,000 ; oats.  700,000 ; 
rye,  35,000;  barley.  50,000;  pork,  170,000  barrels;  beeL 
70,000;  cat  tie,  100, 000  head;  hides,  10,000,0ti0  pounds;  wool, 
2,700,000;  tobacco,  30,000,000;  lumber,  60,000,000  feet,  be- 
side timber  and  staves  in  immense  quantities.  The  Board 
of  Trade  represents  a liberal  portion  of  the  ability  of  Toledo. 

Its  members  deserve  the  prosperity  they  enjoy.  'The  whol» 
sale  trade  of  the  city  is  increasing  as  rapidly  as  capital  in 
invested  in  it;  the  country  to  be  supiilied  is  rich,  and  tlie 
facilities  for  reaching  it  abundant;  the  jobbeib  are  souiiJ 
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and  successful.  Manufacturing  is  in  its  infancy,  but  grow- 
ing. There  are  numerous  establishments  for  working  wood 
and  iron,  flour,  tobacco,  beer,  flax,  cotton,  and  chandlery. 
The  field  is  wide  and  promising  for  enterprise,  skill,  capital, 
and  work,  and  cannot  f-iil  to  pay.  More  men  are  needed. 
Iwice  the  number  of  the  present  population  would  not  fail 
ol  support  in  so  affluent  a field,  but  tliey  slu)uld  be  of  the 
netter  sort.  The  retail  business  of  Toledo  is  not  large,  the 
adjacent  country  is  fertile,  but  it  requires  the  strong  arm 
of  the  woodman  to  clear  it;  tlie  demand  for  timber  invites 
labor  in  this  direction,  and  comfortable  homes  are  spring- 
ing up  in  the  forest,  all  of  them  within  the  sound  of  the 
locomotive.  There  are  about  20  churches,  5 banks,  2 daily 
papers,  2 steam  fire  engines,  a gas  company,  many  artesian 
w ells,  several  miles  of  paved  streets,  and  a street  railroad. 
The  public  schools  are  the  idols  of  Toledo,  the  buildings  are 
the  best  in  town;  th(‘y  are  open  to  all,  and  fostered  by  all. 
loledo  was  sickly,  it  is  now  healthy,  and  its  tables  of  mor- 
tality  compare  favorably  with  the  older  towuis  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  causes  of  malaria  are  disappearing,  and  it  is  being 
filled  with  the  homes  of  a stable  and  prosperous  population. 
Toledo  is  one  of  the  most  fiourishing  and  important  entre- 
pots in  the  commerce  of  the  great  lakes.  The  pojjulation 
has  more  than  quadrupled  within  fifteen  years.  Pop.  in 
1S40, 1322;  in  1850,  3829;  in  1860,  13,768;  and  in  1865,  from 
18,000  to  20,000. 

TOLEDO,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Illinois,  144  miles 
S.  of  Springfield. 

TOLEDO,  the  capital  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa.  See  Appendix. 

TOLEDO,  MOUNTAINS  OF.  See  Spain. 

TOLEN,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Tholen. 

TOLENTINO.  to-l&n-tee'no,  (anc.  Tolenti'niim,)  n town  of 
Central  Italy,  situated  11  miles  S.W.  of  Macerata,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chienti.  Pop.  9437.  It  has  a cathedral, 
with  memorials  of  its  builders,  the  Visconti.  Tolentino  has 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  the  humiliating  treaty  which 
was  dictated  to  Pope  Pius  VI.,  in  1797,  by  the  French, 
headed  by  Bonaparte.  In  1815  a sanguinary  battle,  fought 
in  the  neighborhood,  sealed  the  fate  of  Murat,  who,  at  the 
head  of  the  Neapolitans,  was  defeated  by  the  Austrians 
under  Bianchi. 

TOLER’S,  a post-office  of  Amite  co.,  Mississippi. 

TO^LERSVILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Louisa  county,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  45  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
from  Virginia. 

TOLESBOROUGH,  tolzfflur-ruh,  a post-office  of  Lewis 
county,  Kentucky. 

TOL ETU M . See  Toledo. 

TOLFA,  toFfl.  a market-town  of  Italy,  Pontifical  States, 
JO  miles  N.E.  of  Civita  Vecchia.  It  has  the  most  important 
alum-works  in  Italy. 

T0LI.M.4.  to-leehad,  a volcano  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada.  Lat.  4°  46'  N.,  Ion.  75°  37'  W.  Height,  18,270  feet. 

'^0'LING^  a town  of  Thibet,  near  the  Upper  Sutlej,  18 
miles  S.E.  ofChaprung.  It  has  a magnificent  temple. 

'i’OLKEMlT,  tol'keh-mit'.  a town  of  West  Prussia,  37  miles 
E.  of  Dantzic,  on  the  Fri.sche  Ilaff.  Pop.  21.30. 

TOL/LAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

TOIVLAND,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Connecticut, 
has  an  ai-ea  of  about  440  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Willimanlic  and  Hop  Rivera,  and  other  smaller  streams, 
which  furnish  valuable  water-power.  The  surface  in  the 
W.  part  is  level  or  slightly  uneven,  and  the  soil  fertile; 
while  in  the  E.  portions  the  surface  is  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous, and  the  soil  of  inferior  quality.  The  Eastern  part 
is  generally  well  wooded.  The  New  London  Northern  and 
the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill  Railroads  traverse  this 
county.  Organized  in  1786,  having  been  formed  from  por- 
tions of  Hartford  and  Windham  counties.  Capital,  'Tol- 
land. Pop.  in  1860,  20,709. 

TOLLAND,  a post-township  of  Hampden  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, 112  miles  W.S.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  596. 

TOLLAND,  a post-village  and  township,  se,at  of  justice  of 
Tolland  co.,  Connecticut,  about  3 miles  W.  of  the  New  Lon- 
don Northern  Railroad  and  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Hartford.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  and  contains, 
besides  the  county  buildings,  churches  of  the  Congregation- 
al, Hai)tist,  and  Methodist  denominations,  a bank,  a savings 
institution,  and  an  insurance  company.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship, 1310. 

TOL/LARD-ROY'AL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

TOLLEN,  tol'lgn,  a lake  and  river  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz;  the  lake  6 miles  in  length,  and  the  river  leaving  it  at 
Neu-Brandenburg,  and  joining  the  Peene  at  Demmin,  after 
a N.W.  course  of  45  miles. 

'TOL'LER  FRA'TRUM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

TOI/LER  PORCO'RUM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

TOL'LERTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

TOLLERTON,  a township  of  England,  co.,  and  10  miles 
by  railway)  N.N.W.  of  York.  North  Riding. 

TOLLESBURY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

TOL'LESHU.NT  D’AIPCY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  Essex. 

'TOLLESHUNT-KNIGHTS,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  Essex. 

TOLLESHUN'T-.MAMOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Essex. 

TOLL  GATE,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Alabama. 
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TOLLO,  tolfio,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzf 
Citra,  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Lanciano.  Pop.  2100. 

TOLL’S  CREEK,  a small  stream  of  Yuba  co.,  towards  th< 
N.  part  of  California,  flows  into  Indiana  Creek  about  1 mile 
from  its  mouth.  Gold  is  found  on  this  stream. 

TOLMEZZO,  tol-m&Pso,  a rmall  town  of  Austrian  Italy^ 
.26  miles  N.N.W.  of  Udine,  in  the  Alps,  on  the  Tagliamerto, 
1000  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  3500.  Its  vicinity  is  perhaps 
the  most  rainy  district  in  Europe,  the  result  of  30  y»  irs’ 
ob.serva.tion  giving  an  annual  fall  of  100  inches. 

'TOLNA,  toPnoh',  or  TOLNAU,  toFnfiw,  a market-town  ol 
South  Hungary,  capital  of  a county,  on  the  Danube,  11 
miles  S.W.  of  Kalocsa.  Pop.  5771,  mostly  Germans.  It  has 
royal  tobacco  warehouses  and  potash-works. 

'TOLOAR,  to-lo-aR^,  the  largest  of  the  Salibabo  Islands,  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  between  Gilolo  and  Mindanao.  Lat. 
4°  28'  N.,  Ion.  126°  55'  E.  Circuit,  about  80  miles.  Surfiice 
very  varied.  It  is  populous,  and  pretty  w'ell  cultivated. 

'TOLOeZYN,  a town  of  Rus.sia.  See  'Tolotchin. 

TOLOJ  or  TOLOX,  to-lou/,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
29  miles  W.  of  Malaga,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  'Toloj. 
Pop.  2151. 

TOLOMETA,  to-lo-m.VtS,  (anc.  iWcwahs,)  a maritime 
town  of  North  Africa,  in  Barca,  on  the  Mediterranean.  65 
miles  N.E.  of  Beugazi.  Its  extensive  remains  of  antiquity 
comprise  portions  of  theatres,  a temple,  and  sepulchral 
grottoes. 

'TOLON-NOOR.  See  Tch.ao-Naiman  Soome. 

TOLOSA,  to-lo^sd,  (anc.  Iturimf)  a town  of  Spain,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  on  the  Oria  and  the  Arages.  15 
miles  S.W.  of  St.  Sebastian.  Pop.  4718.  It  stands  in  a 
narrow  defile,  enclosed  by  a wall,  entered  by  several  gates, 
and  has  two  squares,  (one  used  for  a bull-ring.)  2 pari.sh 
churches,  a town-hall,  hospital,  piisnn,  several  ti)untains, 
and  2 bridges.  It  has  manufactures  of  copper  and  earthen- 
wares, woollen  cloth,  paper,  hats,  leather,  and  a large  fac- 
tory of  arms. 

TOLOSA.  See  Toulouse. 

TOLOTCHIN,  to-lo-chiu',  written  also  TOLOCZYN,  a mar 
ket-town  of  Russia,  government,  and  43  miles  N.W.  of  Mo- 
heelev.  Pop.  3u00. 

TOLOX.  a town  of  Spain.  See  Toloj. 

TOLO’UDDLE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

TOLTEN,  tol-t&ffl,  a river  of  Chili,  in  Araucania.  flows  from 
the  Lake  of  Villarica  W.  for  IdO  miles,  and  enters  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  50  miles  N.  of  Valdivia. 

'TOLUCA,  a po.st-office  of  Madison  co.,  Illinois. 

TOLUCA,  to-loo'kd.  a small  town  of  the  Mexican  Confede- 
ration. 40  miles  S.W.  of  Alexico,  near  a volcanic  mountain. 
Lat.  19°  16'  N.,  Ion.  99°  21'  W.  Pop.  12,000. 

TOLU,  SANTIAGO  DE,  sdn-te-d'go  dA  to-loo^  a seaport 
town  of  New  Granada,  department  of  Magdalena,  province, 
and  65  miles  S.  of  Cartagena,  on  the  Gulf  of  Morrosquillo 
It  has  a good  harbor,  and  its  vicinity  produces  large  quan- 
tities of  corn,  with  dye-woods  and  the  aromatic  baksam  of 
'Tolu. 

'TOLVE,  toPvA;  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Ba- 
silicata, 12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  3800. 

'TOL  VI SCON,  tol-vees-kon/,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
43  miles  S.E.  of  Granada.  Pop.  2400. 

TOLZ.  tdlts,  a market-town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the  I.sar, 
26  miles  S.  of  Munich.  Pop.  3092.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  and  iron  forges. 

'TOM,  tom,  a river  of  Siberia,  after  a N.W.  course  of  400 
miles,  joins  the  Obi  40  miles  N .W.  of 'Tomsk. 

TOM'AHAWK,  a post-township  of  Searcy  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  296. 

'TOMAHAWK  SPRING,  a post-office  o.  Berkeley  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

TOMAN'TOUL.  to-man-tooP,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Banff.  11  miles  S.E.  ofGrantown.  Pop.  919. 

TOMASZOW,  to-md'shov.  a town  of  Poland,  government 
of  Warsaw,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pilica.  20  miles  S.S.W. 
ofRawa.  Pop.  5000.  It  was  founded  only  in  1822,  lint  its 
advantageous  position  for  commerce  has  attracted  to  it  many 
enterprising  settlers;  and  it  has  manufactures  of  woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  iron  foundries. 

'TOMASZOW,  a town  of  Poland,  government,  and  66  miles 
S.E.  of  Lublin.  Pop.  2900. 

TOMBIG'BEE  or  'TO.MBECK'BEE,  a river  of  Mis.sissippi 
and  Alabama,  ri.ses  in  Tishemitigo  co.,  which  forms  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  Mississippi,  and  flows  S.  to  Columbus.  It  then 
inclines  to  the  E.,  and  jtassing  into  Alabama,  its  general 
direction  is  S.S.E..  until  it  is  joined  l)y  the  Black  Warrioi 
at  Demopolis.  Below  this  point  it  flows  nearly  S.,  and  pass 
ing  through  fertile,  alhivial  plains  and  savannas,  which  are 
mostly  occupied  by  plantations  of  cotton,  it  unites  with 
the  Alabama  about  45  miles  above  Mobile.  The  river  thus 
formed  is  called  the  Mobile.  'The  length  of  the  'Tombigbee 
is  estimated  at  450  miles.  The  largest  towns  on  its  banks 
are  Aberdeen,  Columbus,  Pickensville,  Gainesville,  and  De- 
mopolis. It  is  navigable  for  large  steamboats  to  Columbus, 
which  is  about  366  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Mobile  River, 
and  smaller  boats  can  ascend  40  or  50  miles  farther,  to  Aber- 
deen. It  is  familiarly  called  the  Bighee  River. 
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rOMIiOOCTOO  or  TOMBUCTOO.  See  Timbuctoo. 

1'OMBS,  Great  and  Little,  two  islands  near  the  entrance 
Jt  the  Persian  Gulf,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  island  of  Kishim. 
The  one  is  froio  4 to  5 miles,  and  the  other  from  2 to  3 miles 
in  circuit.  T'hey  are  both  low  and  flat,  uncultivated,  and 
uninhabited.  The  larger  one,  at  which  Nearchus  anchored 
during  his  celebrated  voyage,  is  partly  covered  with  grass, 
and  abounds  with  antelopes. 

TOMBS’  BUN,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

TOMBUKTU.  Central  Africa.  See  Timbuctoo. 

TOMK,  to'mA,  a village  of  New  IMexico,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bio  del  Norte,  about  75  miles  S.W.  of  Santa  Fe. 

TOMELLOSO,  to  m&l-yotso,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ciudad  Heal.  Pop.  4476. 

TOMFINLOUGII,  tom-fin/loH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Mun- 
ster, CO.  of  Clare. 

TOMGHAN'EY  or  TOMGREN/I,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Munster,  co.  of  Clare. 

TOM  II.\NtNOCK,  a post-village  of  Rensselaer  co..  New 
York.  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Troy. 

TOM-IIO,  tom'hot,  a river  of  China,  descends  from  the 
mountains  near  the  S.  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Shen- 
see,  enters  the  province  of  Se-chuen,  flows  S.S.W.,  and  joins 
the  Kialing  a little  below  Paoning,  after  a course  of  .about 
100  miles. 

TOMINA,  to  mee'nd,  a town  of  Bolivia,  department,  and 
50  miles  E.  of  Chuquisaca,  capital  of  a province,  on  the 
Guapey. 

TOMINIE  BAY.  See  Goonong-Tella. 

TOM'LTNSON  VILLE,  a small  village  of  Scott  co.,  Missouri. 

TOMOG^A  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  flows  into  the  Muskingum 
River  at  Dresden. 

TOMOTGi.4.,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co..  North  Carolina. 

TOMPtKINS,  a county  near  the  centre  of  New  York,  has 
an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  situated  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  Cayuga  Lake,  which  extends  nearly  to  its  cen- 
tre, and  it  is  drained  by  Fall  Creek  and  several  smaller 
streams,  affording  abundant  water-power.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  and  in  some  parts  hilly.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
under  good  cultivation.  By  means  of  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
Lakes  this  county  has  a water  communication  with  the 
Erie  Canal.  The  Cayuga  and  Susiiuehanna  Railroad  ex- 
tends from  the  county-seat  to  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Owego. 
Organized  in  1817,  having  been  formed  from  portions  of 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties,  and  named  in  honor  of  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins,  Governor  of  New  York.  Capital,  Ithaca. 
Pop.  31,409. 

TOMPKINS,  a towmship  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Delaware  co.. 
New  Yoi  k.  intersected  By  the  Erie  Railroad.  Pop.  3589. 

TOMPKINS,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio. 

TOMPKINS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Jackson  co., 
Michigan.  90  miles  W.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  952. 

TO.MPGCINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Castleton  township, 
Richmond  co..  New  York,  on  New  York  Harbor,  and  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  Staten  Island.  6 miles  S.  by  W.  of  New  York. 
It  contains  a marine  hospital  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  quarantine  buildings. 

TOMPKINSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co.,  Alabama. 

TOMPKINSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Kentucky. 

TOMPKINSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Monroe  co., 
Kentucky,  140  miles  S.S.W.  of  Frankfort,  and  about  10  miles 
from  Cumberland  Biver.  It  has  a court-house,  2 churches, 
and  near  200  inhabitants. 

TOMRE/GAN,  a pai  ish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  cos.  of  Cavan 
and  Fermanagh. 

TOM’S  BROOK,  a post-office  of  Shenandoah  co..  Virginia. 

TOM’S  CREEK,  a post-vill.age  of  Surry  co..  North  Carolina. 

TOMSK,  tomsk.  a government  of  West  Siberia,  between 
lat.  49°  and  61°  N.,  and  Ion.  75°  and  90°  E.,  having  S.  Chi- 
nese Toorkistan  and  the  Kirgheez  territory,  and  on  other 
sides  the  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Yeniseisk.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  nearly  1,000,000.  Principal  rivers,  the  Obi  and  the 
Ishim.  In  the  S.  it  includes  the  larger  part  of  the  Lake 
Tengheez,  (Balkasb ;)  on  the  S.E.  it  extends  to  the  Little 
Altai,  in  which  part,  and  in  the  district  of  Barnaul,  are 
some  important  mining  establishments. 

TtlMSK,  a city  of  West  Siberia,  capital  of  the  above  go- 
vernment, on  the  Tom,  a tributary  of  the  Obi.  Lat.  56°  29' 
26"  N.,  Ion.  84°  57'  57''  E.  Pop.  in  winter,  about  24,000.  but 
in  summer  it  is  reduced  to  18,000,  many  of  the  population 
being  then  elsewhere  engaged  in  gold-washings.  Mean 
temperature  of  the  year,  31°-9;  summer,  60°-5;  winter, 
minus  4°'8  Fahrenheit.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  but  has 
substantial  public  buildings,  comprising  a cathedral,  tri- 
bunals, tre-asury,  fur  magazines,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  an 
orphan  asylum.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Tom.sk 
and  Yeniseisk,  of  a civil  governor,  and  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Altai  mines.  Its  inhabitants  carry  on  a brisk  trade 
with  the  Calmucks  and  Ostiaks  in  cattle  and  furs. 

TOM'S  RIVER,  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey,  rises 
In  Monmouth  co.,  and  flows  S.E.  through  Ocean  co..  into 
Barnegat  Bay.  Sloops  ascend  to  the  village  of  Tom’s 
River,  about  10  m’les.  A creek  called  the  South  Branch, 
unites  with  the  main  stream  10  miles  from  its  mouth. 
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TOM’S  RIVER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Ocean  co.,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation, about  40  miles  S.E.  of  Trenton.  It  contains  a brick 
court-house,  2 churches,  a bank,  2 large  hotels,  7 stores,  and 
1 or  2 newspaper  offices.  A bridge  crosses  the  river  here. 
About  25  sloops,  loaded  wth  firewood,  cranberries  and  lum- 
ber, ply  to  New  York.  Pop.  about  1000. 

TOMS^TOWN,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  15 
miles  S.E.  of  Chambersburg.  It  has  about  150  inhabitanta 

TOMSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Chester  district.  South 
Carolina.  74  miles  N.  of  Columbia. 

TOMYSL,  Alt,  dlt  to^misl,  a village  of  Prussian  Poland, 
33  miles  W.S.W.  of  Posen.  Pop.  400. 

TOMYSL,  Neu,  noi  tc/misl,  a town  of  Piussian  Poland, 
33  miles  W.S.W.  of  Posen.  Pop.  800. 

TONABA,  to-nS'rl,  a market-town  of  iba  island  of  Sar- 
dinia. division  of  Cagliari,  12  miles  E.  of  Lusaohi.  P.  2255. 

TONAWaN'DA.  TONNEWaN'DA  or  TONEWaN/TO, 
a creek,  in  the  W.  part  of  New  York,  after  forming  the 
boundary  between  Erie  and  Niagara  counties,  falls  into 
Niagara  Biver  about  12  miles  N.  of  Butfalo.  The  Erie  Canal 
enters  this  creek  10  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  leaves  it 
again  about  100  rods  from  Niagara  Biver. 

TONAIVANDA  or  TONNEWANDA,  a port  and  post-vil- 
lage, (chiefly  included  in  Tonawanda  township.  Erie  co.. 
New  York;  a part,  however,  extends  into  Niagara  co..)  at 
the  intersection  of  'Tonawanda  Creek  with  the  Niagara 
Biver,  opposite  Grand  Island,  and  on  the  Erie  Canal,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  Bailroad,  12 
miles  N.  of  Buffalo.  It  is  a place  of  considerable  bu.dness, 
and  contains  8 or  10  spacious  warehouses,  recently  erected: 
and  6 or  7 stores.  Many  of  the  Lake  craft  deposit  their 
cargoes  here,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  canal.  It  contains  5 
churches,  a town-hall,  and  a newspaper  office.  This  place 
is  the  terminus  of  a railroad  which  connects  it  with  Lock- 
port.  Another  railroad  extends  eastward  to  Batavia.  The 
total  value  of  property  arriving  for  the  year  1852,  was 
$1,988,079.  Pop.  aboiit  3300 ; of  township.  2489. 

TONBRIDGE,  TONBRIDGE  WELLS.  See  Tunbridge. 

TONCO,  ton'ko,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Pied- 
mont. 22  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Alexandria.  Pop.  1852. 

TONDELLA,  ton-d^l'll,  or  BESTIEROS,  b5s-te-:Vroee.  a 
market-town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  10  miles  S.W. 
of  Viseu.  Pop.  2400. 

TONDERN,  ton'dern.  or  TONDERE,  ton'der-eh.  a town  of 
Denmark,  duchy  of  Sleswick,  25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Flensborg. 
Pop.  6500.  It  has  manufactures  of  fringe,  lace,  and  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics. 

TONDI,  ton'dee.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madras,  64  miles  E.  of  Madura,  on  Palk  Strait. 

TOND. TA,  tond'ja,  or  'TUUNDJA,  toon'jj,  a river  of  Eu- 
ropean 'Turkey,  rises  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Balkan,  and 
joins  the  Maritza  on  the  left,  after  a course  of  150  miles. 

TONDO,  ton'do,  a province  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  is 
one  of  the  smallest,  and  has  only  a circuit  of  about  80 
miles.  Pop.  215,640. 

'TONDO,  a town  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  Luzon,  capital 
of  a province  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Pasig,  nearly  opposite 
to  Manila.  It  has  a governor’s  house,  a handsome  church, 
manufactures  o^  silk  and  cotton  goods,  a valuable  fishery, 
and  a consideraole  trade,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Metis 
and  Chinese.  Pop.  17,490. 

'TON'DON',  a town  of  Mantchooria,  on  the  Amoor.  at  the 
mouth  of  a small  river  of  its  own  name.  Lat.  49°  30'  N., 
Ion.  136°  E. 

TONE,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  rises  S.  ofBren- 
don  Hill,  flows  S.E.  and  N.E.,  and  joins  the  Parret  about 
midway  between  Langport  and  Bridgewater.  Course,  30 
miles,  for  the  last  10  of  which  it  is  navigable. — 'Taunton  is 
on  its  S.  bank. 

TONEDAGANA,  a county  of  Michigan.  See  Emmett. 

TONEWANTO.  See  Tonawanda. 

TONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

TONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

TONG,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Biding. 

TONGA  (tong'ga)  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Pacific  Oct'an, 
composing  a section  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  Lat.  20°  S., 
Ion.  175°  W.,  and  comprising  at  least  150  islands,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are — 'Tongataboo,  Boscawen,  and  Keppel 
I.slands ; Vavao,  Ilapai.  and  Eoa.  with  a pop.  estimated  at 
18. .500  united  under  one  sovereignty. 

TONGATABOO.  'TONGATABU.  tong'a-ti'boo.  written  also 
TONGA,  or  AMSTERDAM  ISLAND,  oneofthe.sonrhern- 
most  of  the  above  islands,  and  the  residence  of  their  sove- 
reign. in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  21°  4'  S.,  Ion.  175°  28'  W. 
Circuit  upwards  of  50  miles.  Estimated  pop.  8000.  Sui-face 
low;  soil  very  fertile;  products  comprise  yam.s,  plantains, 
banana.s,  sugarcane,  fine  timber,  coir,  exported  to  New 
South  Wales,  and  abundant  supplies  of  hogs  and  other  pro- 
visions adapted  for  shipping.  The  inhabitants  have  been 
mostly  converted  to  Christianity  by  Engli.sh  mi.^.sionaries, 
who  retain  important  depOts  in  the  l.sland.  Principal  towns, 
Moa  and  Nakualo.  'This  island  was  discovered  bv  'Tasu  an, 
in  1643. 

TONGAY,  tong-ghP,  a town  and  bay  of  SoutI  Ame  ica. 
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In  Chill,  about  200  miles  N.  of  Valparaiso.  The  town  ex- 
ports copper  to  the  United  States. 

TONG-CII ANG,  torift'ching',  a town  of  China,  province  of 
Shan-toonp:,  capital  of  a department,  on  a river  flowing  into 
the  Gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee.  55  miles  S.W.  of  Tsee-nan. 

TONG-CHOW,  tong'chdw^  a town  of  China,  province  of 
Pe-chee-lee,  on  the  Pei-ho,  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Peking. 

TONGE-witii-II AU  LGII.  township,  England.co  Lancaster. 

l l)NGEKLOO,  tong'er-lo'  or  toug'ner-lo^  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, province,  and  23  miles  E.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Wimpe 
and  Steeuloop,  near  a large  forest  of  its  own  name,  and 
entered  by  a magnificent  avenue  of  lime-trees,  some  of  which 
are  20  feet  in  circumference.  Near  it  is  the  Abbey  of  Tong- 
erioo,  founded  in  the  twelfth,  and  suppressed  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  but  recently  again  established.  Pop.  1599. 

TON'jtEllN.  See  Tongres. 

TCNG-GIN,  tong'ghiu^  or  toug'gheent,  a town  of  China, 
province  of  Roei-choo.  Lat.  27°  40'  N.,  Ion.  108°  55'  E. 

TONGIIO,  tong'ho',  written  also  TAUNGOO  and  TAUNGU, 
a town  of  the  Burmese  dominions,  province,  120  miles  N.  of 
Pegu,  on  the  Setang  River.  Near  it  are  numerous  temples. 

TONG'KOO'BAY  or  URM'STON  HARBOR,  an  anchorage 
In  the  estuary  of  the  Canton  River,  China,  on  its  E.  side,  6 
miles  N.  of  the  island  of  Lautao,  and  between  the  island  of 
Tongkoo  and  the  mainland. 

TONGLAND  or  TONGUELAND,  tung'land.  a parish  of 
Scotland,  stewartry,  and  N.W.  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the 
Dee.  Here  are  remains  of  several  old  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
ancient  encampments,  and  cairns. 

TONGOOSES.  See  Toongooses. 

TONGRES,  tANgr.  (Flemish,  Tongern,  tong'ern,  or  tong^ 
Hern;  anc.  Tungri?)  & town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Lim- 
bourg,  on  the  Jaar,  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ila.sselt.  Pop.  6180. 
It  has  breweries,  tanneries,  manufactures  of  hats  and  chi- 
cory, and  an  active  trade  in  hogs  and  corn.  It  was  ruined 
bp'  Attila  in  his  retreat  from  Chalons. 

TONGSAN,  tong'sdn/,  or  TUNG-SHAN,  tung'.shdn',  a har- 
bor on  the  S.E.  coast  of  China,  province  of  Fokien,  lat.  23° 
40'  N.,  Ion.  117°  30'  E.  It  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  China. 
Water  is  readily  obtained  here,  even  during  the  dry  season. 

TONG-TCHOO  or  TONG-TCHOU,  tong'choo^  a town  of 
China,  province  of  Shen-see.  60  miles  N.E.  of'iSee-ngan. 

TONG-TCHUEN,  tong'choo-An',  a town  of  China,  province 
of  Se-chuen,  near  its  S.  boundary,  and  the  Yang-tse-kiaug. 
It 's  important  as  a military  post. 

TONG-TING-HOO  or  TOiSIG  TING-HOU,  tong'ting'hoo',  a 
large  lake  of  China,  province  of  Hoo-pe,  near  the  limit  of 
Iloo-nan.  It  receives  several  large  rivers,  and  communi- 
cates at  its  N.  extremity  with  the  Y'ang-tse-kiang. 

TONGUE,  tung,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Sutherland,  with  a village,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Farr-Kirk.  The 
parish  extends  for  10  miles  along  the  N.  coast,  indented  by 
the  Kyle  of  Tougue,  an  inlet  8g  miles  in  length,  and  con- 
tains Ben-Hope  and  Moir  Mountains,  with  many  mineral 
springs,  and  much  fertile  soil. 

TONGUELAND,  a parish  of  Scotland.  See  Toxgland. 

TONGUE  (tung)  RIVER,  of  Missouri  Territory,  rises  in 
lat.  about  42°  30'  N.,  Ion.  106°  30'  W.  Flowing  at  first  N.E. 
and  then  nearly  N.,  it  falls  into  the  Yellowstone  River,  after 
a course  of  about  300  miles. 

TON'ICA,  a thriving  post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  9 miles  S.  of  La  Salle. 

TONK,  tonk,  a town  of  Hindostan,  dominions,  and  48 
miles  S.  of  Jeypoor,  near  the  Banass.  It  stands  in  a hollow, 
and  is  protected  by  a stone  wall. 

TONKI.N,  a province  of  Anam.  See  Tonquin. 

I TONNAY-BOUTONNE.  ton'nA/’  boo'tonn'.a  town  of  France, 
department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  on  the  Boutonne,  25 
miles  S.E.  of  La  Rochelle.  Pop.  1416. 

TONNAY-CIIARENTE,  ton'nA/  .shS'rANt',  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  on  the  Charente, 
3 miles  E.  of  Rochefort.  Pop.  in  1852,  3538.  It  has  a port 
on  the  river  for  vessels  of  600  tons. 

TON  N El  NS,  ton'n^No'.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Lot-eLGaronne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  on 
the  railway  from  Bordeaux  to  Cete,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Mar- 
mande.  Pop.  in  1852,  7549.  It  has  a national  manufacture 
of  tobacco,  and  manuftictures  of  cordage.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  .Madame  Cottin. 

TONNERRE,  ton'naiRt,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
' Yonne.  on  the  l«ft  bank  ofthe  ArmanQon,  andon  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Lyons,  19  miles  E.N.E,  of  Auxerre.  Pop.  in 
18o2,  4672.  It  has  a communal  college,  a fine  hospital,  with  a 
lucnuinent  to  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  Queen  of  Sicily,  and 
manufactures  of  agricultural  implements,  mill-works,  and 
staitied  paper. 

TON  N RWANDA.  See  Tox.awanda. 

TONNINGEN  or  TOENNINGEN,  tdntning-en,  a fortified 
town  of  Denmark,  duchy,  and  29  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sleswick, 
on  the  Eider,  11  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  the  North  Sea. 
Pop.  2400. 

TONQUIN  or  TONKIN,  ton'keent.  the  northernmost  pro- 
vince of  Anam,  South-east  Asia,  between  lat.  19°  and  23° 
N..  an  \ Ion.  102°  and  108°  30'  E.,  having  N.  the  Chine.se  pro- 
vinces Quaug-tong,  Quang-see,  and  Y un-nan  ; W.,  the  Laos 
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country;  S.,  Cochin-China;  and  E.,  the  Gulf  of  Tonquiht 
Area  and  population  uncertain.  The  surface  near  the  sea  is 
a rich  alluvial  plain,  and  the  country  appears  to  be  watered 
by  numerous  rivers,  and  if  high  fertility.  Rice  is  the  chief 
grain  raised;  other  products  are  sugar,  cotton,  spices,  tea, 
indigo,  saffron,  silk,  gums,  varnishes,  the  precious  metals, 
and  many  of  the  other  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce 
Elephants  are  numerous,  and  other  wild  animals  are  in 
great  variety.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Boodhists 
Ketcho.  the  capital,  and  Ilean,  on  the  Sang-koi  River,  are 
the  principal  tow'ns  known  to  Europeans,  by  whom  the  in- 
terior has  not  been  explored.  Tonquin  w'as  conquered  by 
the  Chinese  in  1406,  and  by  the  Anamese  in  1790. 

'TONQUIN,  a river  of  Asia.  See  Sang-koi. 

TONQUIN,  GULF  OF,  an  inlet  of  the  China  Sea,  sur- 
rounded by  'i’onquin,  the  Chinese  province  of  Quang-tong, 
and  the  island  of  Hainan.  Length,  300  miles;  average 
breadth,  150  miles.  It  receives  the  Sang-koi  and  many  other 
rivers,  and  contains  numerous  islands. 

TONS,  tons,  a village  of  Spain,  province,  and  30  miles 
S.W.  of  Valencia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jucar.  Pop.  1235. 

TONSBERG,  tdns'bARG,  a .seaport  town  of  Norway,  stift 
of  Aggershuus,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Christiania  Fiord.  47  miles 
S.W.  of  Christiania.  Pop.  2200.  It  has  tobacco  factories, 
distilleries,  a good  harbor,  and  exports  of  timber  and  fish. 

'TO.NSBERG,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Skager-rack,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Christiania  Fiord. 

TONTOLl.  ton-toRee.  a town  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  on  a bay,  capital 
and  state  of  its  name.  Near  it  are  gold-mines. 

, 'fONYN  (to'nin)  ISLANDS,  a small  group  in  the  Malay 
Archipelairo.  Strait  of  Macassar,  W.  of  Celebes.  Lat.  5°  33' 
S..  Ion.  118°  34'  E. 

TOOAREEKS,  TUARIKS,  TOUARTKS  or  TOUARYKS, 
too-d-reeks^  or  too-d-riks^,  a people  of  Central  Africa. 

TOOAT.  TOUAT,  TUAT,  too'dU,  or  TAWAT,  td-waU.  au 
oasis  of  Central  Africa,  in  Sahara,  nearly  equidistant  from 
Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Fezzan.  Agarly  is  its  chief 
town. 

TUQBONAI,  too'bo-nP.  an  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat. 
2.3°  23'  S.,  Ion.  149°  24'  W.;  S.  of  the  Society  I.slands,  and 
6 miles  in  circumference.  It  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1777, 
and  resorted  to  by  the  mutineers  of  the  “ Bounty,”  in  1789. 

TOOEtLE,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Utah  Territory,  ha.s 
an  area  estimated  at  above  12,000  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  is  drained 
by  Humboldt  or  Mary’s  River,  with  a number  of  smaller 
streams.  Several  lakes,  of  which  Pyramid  Lake  is  the  most 
remarkable,  are  included  within  its  limits.  Pop.  1008. 

TGGELE,  a post-office  of  Tooele  co..  Utah  'rerritory. 

'I'OOGGOORT,  'TOUGGOURT  or  TUGGURT,  toog'goorU,  a 
town  of  North  Africa.  Lat.  32°  46'  N..  Ion.  5°  40'  E. 

TOOL.\,  TOULA  or  TULA,  too'ld,  a government  of 
European  Russia,  nearly  in  its  centre,  mostly  between  lat 
53°  and  55°  N..  Ion.  36°and  38°  40'  E.,  having  E.,  Riazan  ; S., 
Orlov;  W.,  Kalooga;  and  N..  the  government  of  Moscow. 
Area..  11,875  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851.  1.092,473.  It  is 
densely  peopled.  The  surface  is  undulating.  The  Oka 
forms  all  the  N.E.  and  N.  boundary.  The  Don  and  Oopa 
rise  in  this  government.  'I’he  chief  crops  are  corn,  beans, 
mustard,  turnips,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  potatoes.  Sheep,  cat- 
tle, and  hor.ses  are  extensively  reared.  About  one-sixth 
part  of  the  surface  is  in  forests.  Some  inferior  coal  is  met 
with,  and  iron-mines  extend  over  an  area  of  10  square  miles 
near  the  capital,  but  iron  is  a chief  import  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  Toola.  'I’he  government  has  extensive  breweries  and 
distilleries,  leather  and  beet-root  sugai-  factories,  and  exports 
corn,  hemp,  flax,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  hardwares,  and  .jewelry. 
The  chief  towns  are  Toola.  Venev,  Odoiev,  and  Novosil. 

TOOL.4,  TOULA  or  'TULA,  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment. is  an  important  manufacturing  town  on  the  Oopa, 
105  miles  S.  of  Moscow.  Pop.  in  1858,57,705,  It  is  the 
‘•Sheffield  and  Birminiiham’'  of  Russia,  and  has  a fine  ap- 
pearance. It  is  well  built,  and  has  several  convents,  about 
30  churches,  one  of  which  is  a very  handsome  structure, 
adorned  with  marble  columns,  and  a free  school  and  gym- 
nasium; ti-ades.  foundling,  and  other  hospitals:  a house  of 
correction,  prison,  ar.senal,  theatre,  museum,  and  a va.st  ma- 
nufactory of  arms,  wliich  owed  its  origin  to  Peter  the  Great, 
but  has  risen  to  its  present  importance  by  the  efforts  of  an 
Englishman  since  1817.  In  this  factory,  about  7('.00U  mus- 
kets and  50,000  swords  are  made  annually,  besides  carabines, 
pistols,  bayonets,  <Src. : 7000  men  and  9600  women  are  em- 
ployed, exclusive  of  3500  other  hands  in  subsidiary  occu- 
pations. The  articles  produced  are  of  good  quality,  and  the 
work-people  en.joy  peculiar  privileges  and  immunities.  Toola 
has  also  manufactures  of  mathenmtic.il  and  scientific  instru- 
ments, jewelry,  platina  wares,  silks,  hats,  and  leather.  It 
is  the  residence  of  a military  governor,  a bishop’s  see,  and 
the  seat  of  a chamber  of  manufactures.  In  its  vicinity  are 
many  garden.s.  orchards,  and  nursery-grounds. 

TOOLA,  'I'OUliA  or  TULA,  too'ia,  a river  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  in  Khalkas  country,  joins  the  Orkhon  110  miles 
S.S. W,  of  Kiakhta,  after  a S.VV.  and  N.W.  course  of  200  miles, 

'TOOLA,  too/1^,  or  'TOLA,  to'ld,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
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Kans'iiebar.  Lat,  1^0  S..  Ion.  42°  3'  30"  E.,  belonqjing  to  the 
Juba  group,  is  long  and  narrow,  and  ha.s  on  its  shores  ruins 
of  chapels,  castellated  buildings,  and  factorial  residences, 
connected  with  the  early  I’ortiigue.se  settlements.  The 
Soa'.lese  who  inhabit  it.  feed  their  cattle  and  sheep  on  its 
Low  bushes  and  stunted  grass. 

TOOL.\.  or  TOL.A..  a river  on  the  above  island,  is  shallow 
at  the  entrance,  but  deep  within. 

TOOLCII.A.,  TOULTCII.A.  or  TULTCHA.  tool'ch^.  written 
also  TULUJ.V.  a town  of  European  Turkey,  near  the  X.  ex- 
tremity of  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube.  40  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Its  fortifications,  and  immediate  proximit}’  to  the  Russian 
frontier,  miike  it  a place  of  great  importance. 

TDO'LEY'S.  a post-office  of  Concordia  parish.  Louisiana. 

TOOLS'BOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Loui.sa  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Iowa  River,  about  2 miles  from  its  mouth,  and  8 miles 
S.E.  of  Wapello.  It  has  several  stores. 

TOOM  or  TOOM'VERIG,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
CO.  of  Tipperary. 

TOOMAT,  TOUM.VT  or  TUMAT,  too'mlt',  written  also 
MALEG,  a river  of  Central  .Africa,  in  South  Nubia,  joins 
the  Bahr-el-Azrek.  near  lat.  11°  20'  N..  Ion.  34°  4.5'  E. 

TOO'.MA V.\.RMIA.  a village  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Tipperary,  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Nenagh.  Pop.  885. 

TOOMB  or  'TOOME,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co. 
of  M'exford. 

'TGDMBS.  a post-office  of  Richland  co.,  Georda. 

TOOMBDDDKA,  toom-bud'dra,  or  TGGNG ABUDDR A, 
toon-ga-bud'dra.  a river  of  India,  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Toonga  and  Buddra  in  Mysore,  flows  N.  and  E.,  and 
after  a cour.se  of  400  miles,  joins  the  Kistnah  15  miles  N.E. 
of  Kurnool.  Principal  affluent,  the  Ilindry  from  the  S.  In 
parts  of  its  course  it  separates  the  presidency  of  Madras 
from  the  Bombay  presidency  and  territory  of  the  Nizam. 

TOOMCOOR.  toom'koor',  a town  of  South  India,  in  Mysore, 
70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Seringapatam. 

TOOMEX,  TOUMEN  dr  TUMEN.  too-m^n'.  a river  of 
Corea,  forms  a part  of  the  boundary  between  it  and  Man- 
tchooria.  and  enters  the  Sea  of  Japan  near  lat.  42°  30'  N., 
after  a N.E.  and  S.E.  course  of  200  miles. 

TOOMS'BOROUGII,  a post-office  of  M'ilkinson  co.,  Georgia. 

TOON,  toon,  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Yezd,  45  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Tahas. 

TOONG  ABUDDR.4..  a river  of  India.  See  Toombuddr.\. 

TOONG  IIAl.  See  Chixa  Se\. 

TOJNG  (TOUNG  or  TUNG)-KIANG,  toong'ke-ing',  (‘-  East 
River,")  a river  of  China,  ri.ses  in  a mountainous  district 
near  the  S.  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Kiang-See,  enters 
the  province  of  Quangtong.  flows  S.W.  to  Iloei-choo,  then 
nearly  W..  and  dividing  into  several  branches,  falls  into  the 
bay  21  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  town  of  Canton,  after  a course  of 
about  250  miles. 

TOOXGOOSES,  T0UNG0USE3  or  TUNGUSES.  toong- 
goo'sez,  or  TOONGOOS  TART.\RS.  a wandering  people  of 
Siberia,  chiefly  in  the  government  of  Yeniseisk. 

TDOXGOOSKA.  TOUNGOUSKA  or  TUNGUSKA,  toong- 
goos'ki.  three  rivers  of  Siberia,  tributary  to  the  Y'enisei,  and 
all  flowing  to  it  from  the  E. 

TOONK.VT,  TOUNK.Vr  or  TUNKAT,  toon'kdt',  a town 
of  Independent  Toorkistan,  khanat  of  Khokan,  50  miles  N. 
of  Tashkend. 

TOOXKINSK,  TOUNKINSK  or  TUNKINSK,  toon'kinsk', 
a town  of  Siberia,  government,  110  miles  S.W.  of  Irkootsk. 

TOO-PING-LING  or  TOU-PING-LING,  too  ping  ling,  a 
mountain  of  China,  province  of  Kan-Soo.  Lat.  35°  23'  N., 
Ion.  103°  55'  E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

TOORA,  TOURA  or  TURA,  too'ri.  a river  of  West  Siberia, 
governments  of  Perm  and  Tobolsk,  joins  the  Tobol  70  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Tobolsk,  after  a S.  course  of  300  miles. 

TOORA  YAK  AIR  A,  too-rd-va-kPra.  a fortified  town  of 
South  India,  in  Mysore,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Cavery,  50 
miles  N.  of  Seringapatam. 

TOORBOOT,  TOURBOUT  or  TURBUT,  toor'boot/,  a town 
of  Persia,  province  of  Khorassan.  60  miles  S.  of  Meshed. 

TOORCOMANS.  See  'Toorkomans. 

T00RET3,  TOURETS  or  TURETZ.  too-rSts'.  a market- 
town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Grodno,  22  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Novogrodek.  Pop.  15.50. 

TOOREAN.  TOURFAN  or  TURFAN,  toor'fdn',  an  active 
volcano  in  a mountain  chain  N.  of  the  town  of 'foorfen. 

TOORFAN,  'TOURFAN  or  TURFAN.  a town  of  Chinese 
Toorkistan,  180  miles  W.  of  Khamil.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
native  prince  with  authority  from  the  Chinese  over  Toorfan 
and  five  adjacent  towns. 

TOORINSK.  TOURINSK  or  TURINSK,  too-rinsk'.a  town 
of  Siberia,  government,  and  140  miles  W.S.W.  of  'Tobolsk, 
on  the  Toora.  an  affluent  of  the  Obi,  Pop.  4000.  It  has 
iion-works  in  its  vicinity. 

TOORINSK.  TOURINSK  or  TURINSK,  Nizhnee.  nizh'- 
nee  too-rinsk',  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of 
Perm,  immediately  E.  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  50  miles  S.W. 
of  Verkhotoorie.  with  valuable  iron-mines. 

TOORINSK,  TOURINSK  or  'TURINSK.  Verkhnee.  v^vk'- 
nee  too-rinsk',  a town  of  .Ysiatie  Russia,  government  of 
Perm,  contiguous  to  the  above. 
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TOORISK.  TOURISK  or  TURTSK,  too-ri.sk'  or  too-reeskf, 
a market-town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Volhynia, 
10  miles  S.IY.  of  Kovel. 

TOORKIIAL,  'TOURKilAL,  TURKIIAL.  toor'kdP,  or 
TURKIL4.LL,(anc.  ^had'ip’olis.)  atownof  Asia  Minor,  about 
35  miles  S.E.  of  Amasia.  on  the  Ye.shil-Irmak,  at  the  foot  of 
an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  surmounted  by  an  old  castle 
It  consists  of  800  or  900  houses,  and  its  environs,  as  in  the 
time  of  Stralx).  are  covered  by  fine  vineyards  cultivaled  by 
Armenians  and  Greeks.  Lat.  39°  58'  N.,  Ion.  36°  48'  E. 

TOORKISTAN  or  TURKESTAN,  tooR'kis-tdn/,  a wide 
region  of  Central  Asia,  partly  included  in  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, and  partly  subdivided  among  several  independent 
states  and  hordes:  its  two  portions  being  separated  chiefly 
by  the  table-land  of  Pameer.  the  Bolor-tagh.  and  the  Muz- 
tagh.  In  maps  it  is  sometimes  called  Bucharia — Great  Bu- 
CHARIA  being  a name  applied  to  Independent  or  West  Toor- 
kistan, and  Little  Bucharia  to  Chinese  or  East  'Toorkistan. 

Chi.\e.se 'Toorklstan.  (Chinese,  T.'iian-s!>an-nan-l<>o ; f.e.the 
“country  S.  of  the  'fhian-shan.”)  is  between  lat.  35°  and 
43°  N..  and  Ion.  72°  and  96°  E. : bounded  N.  by  the 
Thian-shan  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Soong.i- 
ria  or  'Thian-shan-peloo.  lY  by  the  table-land  of  Pameer.  S. 
by  the  Kueulun  Mountains,  dividing  it  from  lYest  Thibet, 
S.E.  and  S.  by  the  desert  of  Gobi,  of  which  it  includes  a por- 
tion. Length,  from  W.  to  E..  about  1250  miles:  breadth, 
estimated  at  from  300  to  550  miles.  Area,  500.000  s'^uare 
mites.  It  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  and  on  the  E.  by  a less  abruptly  elevated  plateau. 
The  centre  of  the  country  forms  the  basin  of  the  Lf>p-nor, 
a lake  70  miles  in  length,  fed  from  the  W.  by  the  'Tarim 
and  its  five  great  tributaries,  the  Karakool.  Kashgar.  Yark- 
and. Khoten.  and  Aksoo  Rivers.  'The  'Tarim,  traced  from 
the  head  of  the  Yarkand  River,  its  farthest  source,  has  a 
total  length  of  1500  miles:  and  at  its  influ.x  into  the  Lop- 
nor  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  1280  feet  above  .he  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  basin  is  almost  wholly  a sandy  wa.de.  It  is 
estimated  that  three-tburths  of  Chine.se  'Toorkistan  are  co- 
vered with  deserts,  and  the  very  small  proportion  of  the 
surface  adapted  to  culture  is  entirely  situated  around  the 
declivities  and  bases  of  the  mountains  in  the  N..  lY..  and  S. 
'The  lands  here  are.  in  some  districts,  very  fertile:  from  the 
conformation  of  the  country,  its  climate  and  products  ap- 
proximate to  tho.se  of  much  lower  latitudes.  'The  heat  in 
summer  is  great;  in  winter,  frost  and  snow,  thoiigii  com- 
mon in  the  W.,  are  rare  at  Khamil,  (llami.)  near  the  E.  bor- 
der. Abundant  rains  occur  at  this  sea.son  in  the  moun- 
tains. but  seldom  in  the  lower  country,  where  water  for 
irrigation  is  carefully  preserved  in  reservoirs.  In  the 
desert  violent  storms  of  wind  are  common,  and  very  de.str  ic- 
tive  to  caravan.s,  which,  accordingly',  in  their  transit  from 
China,  ti'averse  only  its  narrowest  part  on  the  route  fiom 
Kansoo  across  to  Khamil. 

On  the  declivities  and  borders  of  the  mountains,  rice, 
wheat,  millet,  pulses,  and  grains  common  in  South  Europf, 
with  sesamum  and  other  oil-seeds,  cotton,  Ac.  are  raised  in 
considerable  quantities,  besides  hemp.  flax,  and  dye-plants. 
Grapes,  melons,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits  of  southern 
climates,  come  to  great  perfection  ; mulberry  plantations  are 
numerous,  and  much  silk  is  produced.  'The  rearing  of  live- 
stock is  the  chief  branch  of  rural  industry.  Most  of  the  sur- 
face. where  it  is  rendered  verdant  by  sufficient  irrigation,  is 
employed  in  pasturing  h'mses.  yak  and  other  catt'e.  camel.s. 
and  sheep  : the  horses  of  this  region  are  in  high  repute,  and 
are  sent  in  large  numbers  to  China.  'Thibet,  and  several 
adjacent  countries.  NYild  horses,  camels,  and  asses  abound 
in  herds  on  the  stony  steppes  of  the  Lop  desert.  'The  Argali 
or  wild  sheep,  some  antelopes,  the  tiger,  wolf,  jackal,  lynx, 
and  fox  are  among  the  other  wild  animals:  the  ranges  of 
the  Thian-shan  are  the  native  country'  of  the  two-humped 
or  Bactrian  camel.  Two  large  species  of  eagles  are  con- 
spicuous among  native  birds,  the  number  of  which  is  not 
great. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  Thian-shan,  and  in  the  affluents  of 
the  Yurungka.sh  (Khoten  River):  copper,  iron,  nitre,  asties- 
tos.  and  agate  are  also  met  with  : sal-ammoniac  and  sulphur 
I in  great  quantities  in  the  volcanic  districts  of  Bogdo-oola  and 
I around  'Toorfiin.  The  most  remarkable  mineral  product  is 
I the  yu  or  jasper,  in  which  there  is  an  imperial  monopoly; 

I it  is  raised  from  the  bed  of  the  Yurungkash  (Khoten  River.) 
and  Karakash.  in  the  Yarkand  province:  and  about  70  miles 
S.E.  of  Yarkand  is  a rock  stated  to  be  wholly  composed  of  this 
stone.  At  all  these  localities  Chinese  soldiers  are  stationed 
to  supervise  the  operations  for  procuring  the  jasper,  and  pre- 
vent. so  far  as  they  can.  any  of  it  from  passing  into  private 
hands;  the  whole  of  the  produce  being  officially  'in'  * 
Pekin,  where  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  vase< 
and  other  a*'*'>.<-les  of  furniture  for  the  imperial  pal.ace. 

Chinese  Toorkistan  has  an  exten.sive  trade,  chiefly  with 
Ca.shmere.  Independent  Toorkishin.  the  Ru.ssian  Empire, 
China,  and  Thibet.  'The  c;uavans  from  Peking  to  Yarkand 
employ  from  three  to  six  months  on  their  route,  and  t)riug 
tea.  silver,  porcelain,  and  numerous  other  manufactured 
goods,  taking  back  silk,  horses,  cattle,  and  dyes.  Froui  Cash- 
mere,  by  way  of  Yarkand,  are  brought  shawls,  kincoLs.  an 
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wDlte  cloth,  in  return  for  Russian  goods,  tanned  leather, 
gold  and  silver,  embroidery,  rice.  China  wares,  and  Thibet 
shawl-wool ; from  Fyzabad,  in  Budiikhshan.  slaves  and  gems, 
in  return  for  silver  and  tea.  From  Andad-khan,  in  Khokan, 
woollens  and  other  manufectured  goods  are  brought  on 
horses,  mules,  and  camels  to  Kashgar,  where  they  are  ex- 
changed for  Chinese  produce:  the  routes  from  the  two  latter 
countries  respectively  traverse  the  two  main  passes  across 
the  lofty  table-land  of  Fameer.  Many  merchants  of  Chinese 
Toorkistan  go  to  Tobolsk  with  cotton-stuffs.  tea,  rhubarb, 
and  sal-ammoniac,  and  return  with  broadcloth,  bromdes, 
bullion,  gold  coin,  copper,  iron,  steel,  and  furs;  and  the 
same  kinds  of  merchandise  come,  by  way  of  i'lelee.  to  Ak.soo. 
the  exports  from  which  town  are  chiefly  cotton,  silk,  cotton 
fabrics,  leather,  pottery,  and  fruit.  Yarkand  is  the  chief 
emporium  of  trade,  and  is  a large  mart  for  Chinese  goods. 
The  other  principal  cities  and  towns  are  Khamil  or  Ilami, 
Pidjan,  Toorfan.  Karacbar.  Kutche,  Aksoo.  and  Useh,  along 
the  N.  route,  below  the  Thian-shan : Kashgar,  the  city  se- 
cond in  importance,  towards  the  W.  frontier;  and  Kai-akash, 
Khoten,  Kiria,  and  Peim,  in  the  S. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Turkish  race, 
or  Oozbeks  ;•  they  are  superior  in  civilization  to  the  Oozbeks 
of  Bokhara,  and  speak  the  purest  of  Turkish  dialects.  Tau- 
jiks  or  Persians,  Eleuths,  Cashmerians,  Tungani.  &c.,  all 
Mohammedans,  are  among  the  population;  theTaujiks  carry 
on  most  of  the  foreign  trade.  In  the  N.W.  are  some  Kir- 
gheez  settlers;  at  Khamil,  (Ilami.)  many  Eleuth  Calmucks; 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lop-Nor  are  a few  people  who,  al- 
though they  speak  Turkish,  are  not  Mohammedans;  they 
are  occupied  in  fishing,  trading  in  furs  and  swans’-down, 
and  weaving  flax  and  wild  hemp.  Chinese  merchants  in 
the  towns,  a few  Hindoos,  Jews,  and  Christians,  Mongols  in 
the  E.,  and  Mantchoos  in  the  Chinese  army,  make  up  nearly 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  The  civil  government  is  vested 
in  the  hakim-beys  of  *he  districts,  whose  appointment  re.sts 
with  the  court  of  Peking;  and  the  Mohammedans  maintain, 
with  much  astuteness,  their  freedom  from  interference  by  the 
Chinese  in  their  internal  affairs.  The  Chinese  troops  which 
garrison  the  principal  cities  amount  in  all  to  between  20,000 
and  30,000  men,  under  IMantchoo  officers.  At  all  the  custom- 
house stations  the  officials  are  half  .Mantchoos  and  half  Ooz- 
beks. Europeans  are  interdicted  from  entering  the  country. 

This  region  formed  anciently  a part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Iliong-nu;  it  was  subjected  by  the  Chinese  in  the  first  cen- 
tury A.  D.,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries 
it  was  successively  under  the  dominion  of  Thibet.  Tangoot, 
(Tangut,)  Jenghis-Khan,  Timur,  the  Plleuths,  and  the  Soon- 
garians.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Chinese  Emperor  Kien- 
lung,  in  1756-8.  In  1826-7,  a great  insurrection  took 
place  under  Jehangire,  one  of  its  khodjas  or  princes,  who, 
with  aid  from  Khokan,  defeated  an  army  of  60.000  Chinese 
in  three  battles;  but  the  latter  finally  prevailed,  and  the 
chief  authorities  of  the  province  were  transferred  from 
Kashgar  to  Yarkand. 

TOORKISTAN.  TURKESTAN,  Independent,  or  INDE- 
PENDENT TARTARY,  is  between  lat.  35°  and  51°  N.,  and 
Ion.  51°  and  77°  E.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Pameer  table-land, 
W.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  N.  by  the  Russian  governments  of 
Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  and  S.  by  the  Iluzareh  Mountains  and 
the  Ilindoo-Koosh,  separating  it  respectively  from  East 
Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Estimated  area,  720,800  square 
miles.  Pop.  suppo.sed  to  be  about  4.000,000.  In  the  E.  it  is 
mountainous,  elsewhere  generally  level,  with  a slope  towards 
the  W.,  and  in  that  direction  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  rivers 
flow  through  it  to  the  Aral  Sea,  which  is  wholly  compri.sed 
within  its  limits. 

TOORKISTAN  or  TURKESTAN,  a town  of  Central  Asia, 
khanat,  and  220  miles  N.N.W.  of  Khokan. 

TOORKOMANS  or  TURCOMANS,  toor'ko-manz',  a nation 
of  Tartars,  originally  inhabiting  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  but  who  are  now  spread  not  only  over  Toor- 
kistan, but  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  a considerable  portion 
of  A.siatic  Turkey.  They  lead  a wandering  life,  and  live  in 
tents.  They  are  said  to  be  excellent  horsemen,  and  to  make 

hardy  and  brave  soldiers. Adj.  Toouk  or  Toorc;  and 

rOOU'KOMA.N'. 

TOORON,  TOURON  or  TURON,  too'rnn^  a town  of  Anam, 
in  Farther  India,  capital  of  a province,  on  a river,  near  its 
mouth  in  a fine  bay.  Lat.  16°  7'  3"  N.,  Ion.  108°  13'  E.  Its 
harbor  i.s  defended  by  two  forts  of  European  construction, 
and  it  formerly  exported  cotton  to  China. 

TOOROOKHANSK.  TOUROUKIIANSK  or  TURU- 
KIIANSK.  too-roo-Kdnsk',  a town  of  North  Siberia,  govern- 
ment of  Yeniseisk,  on  the  Yenisei,  near  the  influx  of  the 
Toorookha  Itiver.  Lat.  61°  N.,  Ion.  90°  30'  E. 

TOOROVO,  TOUROVO  or  TUROVO,  too-ro'vo.  a market- 
town  of  Russia,  government  of  Minsk.  60  miles  W.  of  Pinsk, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Slootch  with  the  Pripets.  Pop.  2000. 

TOORSIIKEZ,  TOUHCIIIZ  or  TURSIIIZ.  toor'slieezJ,  a 
town  of  Persia,  province  of  Khorassan,  76  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Meshed,  on  the  route  from  Herat  to  Astrabad. 

TOO''riNG-GRA/VENEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Surrey. 

TOOTOO-ILLAII.  See  Maoona. 

TOO-YAN  or  TOU-YAN,  too'yin',  a city  of  China,  province 


of  Koei-choo,  capital  of  a department,  lat  26°  10'  N.,  Ion, 
107°  22'  E. 

TOOZ-GOLEE  or  TUZ-GOLT.  tooz  go'lee'.  written  also  TUZ- 
GHIFUL,  (anc.  Pa'lm  Tnta‘'us?)i\  large  salt  lake  of  Asia  .Mi- 
nor, pashalic  of  Xaramania.  its  centre  in  lat.  38°  qo'  N'..  ion. 

33°  30'  E.  Length,  45  mile.s:  greatest  breadth.  16  miles 
Height  above  the  sea,  2500  feet.  It  receives  some  small 
rivers,  but  during  a part  of  the  year  its  bed  is  wholly  dry. 

TOOZ-GOOL,  TOUZ-OOUL.  TUZ-GUL.  tooz  gool.  (i.  c.  -'salt 
lake.”)  or  TF.MOURTOU-NUR,  til-moor-too/  nor.  a lake  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  in  Soongaria.  Lat.  42°  30'  N.,  and  be- 
tweemlon.  77°  and  79°  E.,  100  miles  S.  of  Balkash.  Length, 
from  E.  to  W..  90  miles;  breadth.  30  miles. 

TOOZKOORMATY,  TOUZKOURMATY  or  TUZKURMA- 
TY,  tooz-koor-mi'tee,  a large  village  of  Turkish  Koordistan, 

67  miles  N.E.  of  Samarrah. 

TOOZLA  or  TUZLA,  tooz'ld,  a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
descends  from  the  S.W.  slope  of  Mount  Ida.  and  falls  into 
the  Archipelago  at  Nessurak,  after  a course  of  50  miles. 

TO()ZL.\  or  TUZLA,  a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  joins  the 
Morad  Branch  of  the  Euphrates.  Length.  50  miles. 

TOPAYOS.  a river  of  Brazil.  See  'Tapajos. 

TOlbCLIFFE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  i 
Riding,  5 miles  S.S.IV.  of  Thirsk,  on  the  Swale,  and  Great  j 
Noi'thern  Railway.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  '‘lyhiiden 
Bower,”  a former  residence  of  the  Percies,  in  which  Charles 
I.  was  confined  before  his  delivery  to  the  Scot.s. 

TOP'CROFT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TOPDALS,  top'dils,  a river  of  Norway,  falls  into  the  Top- 
dals-Fiord  E.  of  Christiansand.  Total  course,  80  miles. 

TOPE'KA,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Kansas,  and  of  Shaw- 
nee CO.,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Kansas 
River,  about  50  miles  S.W.  of  Leavenw'orth  and  25  miles  by 
land  above  Lawrence.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out  with  streets 
130  feet  wdde,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles;  several 
large  blocks  of  buildings  are  being  erected  for  stores.  To- 
peka is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  points  in  the 
state.  Pop.  759. 

TOPESFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

TOPHAN15,  toTi-nd',  (-‘an  arsenal,”)  a suburb  of  Con.stan- 
tinople,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  N.  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  immediately  N.E.  of  Galata.  It  comprises  an  ar- 
.senal  and  cannon  foundry,  (whence  its  name.)  exten.sive 
artillery  barracks,  dock-yards  for  building  m'ique.g,  a fine 
public  fountain,  and  a quay,  which  is  the  usual  place  of  em- 
barkation for  Scutari. 

TOPING,  to-pee'no,  a river  of  Central  Italy,  joins  the  Ti- 
ber from  the  E.,  7 miles  S.  of  Perugia.  Course,  30  miles. 

TOPL  or  TOPLA,  a river  of  Ilunsrary.  See  Topodt. 

TOPLICZA  or  TOPLITZA,  to-pliU.sd,  a river  of  Servia, 
joins  the  East  Morava,  10  miles  N.E.  of  the  village  of  To- 
plicza. 

TOPLIKA,  to-pleetld,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Croatia, 

9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Warasdin.  Pop.  808.  Here  are  hot  springs. 

TOPLITZ.TOEPLITZ,  tbp^lits.  or  TEPLITZ,  t?'pflits,a  town 
and  famous  Avatering-place  of  Bohemia,  on  its  N.W.  frontier, 

16  miles  N.W.  of  Leitmeritz,  in  a valley  of  the  Erzirebirge. 
Stationary  pop.  2794;  but  in  .autumn  it  is  often  visited  by 
lO.OOO  strangers.  It  is  neatly  built,  and  consists  mostly  oi 
inns,  lodging-houses,  and  bathing-establishments.  The  chief 
buildings  are  the  town-house,  and  the  mansion  of  Prince 
Clary,  to  whom  the  territory  belongs.  The  principal  bath- 
ing establishments  are  the  Stadtbad,  Furstenbad.  Mirstlich, 
Frauenzin)merbad.  and  Herrnhaus.  all  in-  the  Baade-'pUitz 
or  Great  Square — the  fir.st  open  gratuitously  to  the  public; 
the  .second  comprising  superior  private  baths  : and  the  last 
royal  and  elite  baths.  Toplitz  being  a place  of  re.sort  for  the 
highest  personages  in  Germany.  There  are  in  all  about  90 
public  bathing-houses;  and  in  the  suburb  of  Sebbnau  are 
Steinbad,  Tempelbad.  Schangenbad.  Neubad,  &c..  with  build- 
ings equal  if  not  supei'ior  in  elegance  to  the  town  baths, 
the  waters  are  saline;  temperature  in  Toplitz  from  113°  to 
119°,  in  Sch6n.au  from  101°  to  104°  Fahrenheit.  Here  are 
Austrian  and  Prussian  military  hospitals,  a civil  hospital, 
and  one  supported  by  Prince  Clary,  the  grounds  of  whose 
chateau  are  open  to  the  public.  Here  are  also  a theatre, 
and  other  appliances  of  a highly  fashionable  watering-place. 

TOPLITZ,  Hungary.  See  Tevutz. 

TOPLITZA,  a river  of  Servia.  See  Toplicza. 

TOPOLIAS,  to-po-lee'Ss?  (anc.  Copais.)  a lake  of  Greece,  in 
Hella.s,  government,  and  in  the  centre  of  Boeotia,  5 miles  E. 
ofLivadia.  Length  in  winter,  16  miles ; greatest  breadth, 

8 miles;  but  in  summer  much  of  it  is  a mere  reedy  marsh. 
Height  above  the  sea,  about  1000  feet.  At  Orchomenus, 
(Skripu,)  on  its  W.  .side,  it  receives  the  river  Gavrins,  (anc. 
Oephixsus.)  It  contains  many  islands,  and  is  famous  for  its 
eels,  large  quantities  of  -which  are  salted  and  exported. 

TOPOLOVECZ,  to-po0o-v?t.s',  a village  of  Croatia,  general- 
ship of  Warasdin,  on  several  hills,  about  12  miles  from  Bel- 
lovar.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  a frontier  regiment.  P.932, 

TOPOLY.  to'poit,  written  also  TOPL  and  TOPLA.  a river 
of  North  Hungary,  after  a S.S.E.  course  of  65  miles,  joins 
the  Ondava  13  miles  S.  of  Varano. 

TOPOLY  A,  to'pdPyuh',  a po.st-village  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Bacs,  8 miles  N,  of  liegyes.  Pop.  5615. 
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TOPOZERO,  to-po-z,Vro,  a large  lake  of  Russian  Lapland,  I 
government  of  Archangel,  W.  of  the  White  Sea.  Length, 
60  miles;  breadth.  8 miles.  It  contains  several  islands. 

TOPKAK-KULAII,  to'prdk' koo'ld,  or  KALEII,  kd'leh,  a 
town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  pashalic,  and  75  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Erzroom.  Pop.  200  Turkish,  and  100  Armenian  families. 

TOP^SAIL  SOUND,  a po.st-office  of  New  Hanover  co..  North 
Carolina. 

TOPS/FIELD,  a post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine, 
132  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  444. 

TOPSFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co., 
Massachusetts,  about  20  miles  N.E.  by  N.of  Boston.  The 
•ullage  contains  several  churches,  and  an  academy.  The 
iahabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes.  Pop.  1292. 

TOPS'IIAM,  a seaport  town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Exe,  at  the  head  of  its  estuary 
and  the  confluence  of  the  Clist.  4 miles  S.E.  of  Exeter,  and 
N.W.  of  Exmouth.  Pop.  in  1851,3377;  of  the  town.  2717. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  spacious  wharves, 
quay.s,  and  bonding  warehouses;  ship  building,  and  manu- 
factures of  ropes  and  chain-cables.  Steamers  ply  regularly 
to  London.  Near  it  is  Powderham  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Devon. 

TOPSIIAM.  a post-village  and  township  of  Sagadahoc  co., 
Slaine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Andro.scoggin  River,  and  on 
the  Kennebec  and  Portland  Railroad, '32  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Augusta.  The  village  contains  3 churches,  a bank,  and 
half  a dozen  stores.  Ship-building  and  the  lumber  trade 
are  carried  on  here.  Pop.  about  1200 ; of  the  tow  nship,  1705. 

TOPSIIAM,  a post-township  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont,  20 
miles  S.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1662. 

TOR,  a petty  seaport  town  of  Arabia  Petrasa,  on  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  lat.  28°  19'  N.,  Ion.  33°  38'  E.,  near 
the  Tor  Mountains.  It  is  a station  where  caravans  supply 
themselves  with  water,  and  has  an  old  fort,  and  a harbor 
sheltered  by  a coral  bank,  on  which  is  a light-house. 

TORA,  to'ri,  a small  town  of  Naples,  province  of  'Terra  di 
Lavoro,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Gaeta.  Pop.  1200. 

TORA,  to'ri,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Lerida,  10  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Solsona. 

'TORAL  DE  LA  VEGA,  to-riP  dA  lA  v.^gA.  or  TORAL  DE 
LAS  GUZMANES,  to-rdP  dA  loce  gooth-md'n&s,  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  22  miles  S.  of  Leon,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Esla.  Pop.  2128. 

'I'ORANO,  to-ri'no,  or  TURANO,  too-rd'no,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  N.N.E.  of  Teramo. 
Pop.  1136. 

'i'OR.VNO  or  TUR  ANO,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Ca- 
labria Citra,  N.N.E.  of  Cosenza,  with  a convent,  hospital, 
and  almshouse. 

TO'RA'iV  BAY,  New  Zealand,  is  on  the  W.  coast  of  Middle 
Island.  Lat.  43°  37'  S.,  Ion.  169°  30'  E. 

'TORMJAY,  a fine  and  highly  picturesque  bay  of  England, 
an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  between  the  headlands  Bob’s-nose  and 
Berry  Head,  the  latter  in  lat.  50°  24'  N.,  Ion.  3°  28'  W.  It 
forms  a semicircular  sweep,  bounded  by  limestone  and 
sienite  cliffs,  abounding  in  fine  marble  quarries,  and  con- 
taining some  very  curious  caves.  It  is  a general  rendezvous 
for  vessels  during  W.  winds,  and  has  important  fisheries. 
On  its  N,  shore  is  'Torquay,  and  on  its  W.  side  are  Brixham 
and  Paington.  Here  William  III.  lauded  in  England,  5th 
of  November,  1688. 

TORBAY,  a bay  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  13  miles 
W.S.  W.  of  Cape  Canso. 

'TORBAY,  a bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  8 miles 
N.  of  St.  John’s. 

'TOR BISCON,  toR-bees-kon^  (anc.  Turanianaf)  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia.  43  miles  ^E.  of  Granada.  Pop.  2303. 

'TOR/BIT’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Chester  district.  South 
Carol  in.a. 

TOlUBOCK,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

TOR  BRY'AN,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

TORCELLO,  toR-ch^Plo,  an  island  in  the  lagoon,  N.E.  of 
Venice.  It  was  a town,  with  cathedral  and  bi.shops,  in  the 
seventh  century,  but  it  decayed  as  Venice  rose.  It  has  an 
old  Byzantine  church,  and  a cathedral  of  the  eleventh 
century.  'The  climate  is  very  unhealthy. 

'TORCH,  a post-office  of  Athens  co..  Ohio. 

TORDA,  toRMA,  a market-town  of  'Transylvania,  on  the 
Aranyos,  19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Klau.senburg.  Pop  7000. 

TORDEIIUMOS,  toR-dA-oo'moce,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Leon, 
province,  and  29  miles  N.W.  c f Valladolid,  with  3 churches, 
a nunnery,  a hand.sone  courthouse,  and  the  remains  of  an 
C'ld  castle,  and  a trade  in  co'^n  and  cattle.  Pop.  1200. 

TORDERA,  toR-dA'rA,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Barcelona.  Pop.  1856. 

TORDESILLAS.  toR-dA-seePyas.(anc.D{?-'m  SiVIce?)  a town 
of  Spain,  24  miles  S.W,  of  Valladolid,  on  the  Douro.  P.  2319. 

TORDINEZE,  toR/de-nA'zA(?)  a village  of  Slavonia,  co.  of 
Byrmia.  with  a Catholic  church.  Pop.  1272. 

TOREE,  to'ree',  a rajahship  of  India,  in  Bundelcund, 
under  British  protection  Area.  36  square  miles.  Pop.  6000. 
Airmed  force,  37  5 men. 
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TOR  ELLA,  to-rSl'lA.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Prluci- 
pato  Ultra,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Sant’  Angelo  dei  Lombardi.  Pop. 
3000. 

'TORELLA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Molise,  8 miles 
N.W.  of  Campobasso,  with  an  almshouse.  Pop.  1200. 

'TORENO.  to-rAtio,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Leon,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sil,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Villafranca.  Pop.  1341 
TORFECKAN,  a parish  of  Ireland.  See  'Termonfkck.\n. 
'TORGAU,  toR'gow,  a fortified  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  70  miles  S.S.W.  of  Berlin.  P(p 
6425.  It  is  enclosed  by  strong  walls,  and  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  and  leather.  Frederick  the  Great 
took  it  after  defeating  the  Austrians  on  the  2Sd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1760. 

TORGELOW,  toR'gheh-lov',  a town  of  Prussia,  in  Pome- 
rania, N.W.  of  Stettin,  on  the  Ucker.  Pop.  1085. 

'TORGE'T,  toR'gbgt,  a small  island  of  Norway,  off  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Nordlaud,  about  lat.  65°  30'  N.  Its  most  remarkable 
feature  is  the  mountain  of 'Torghattan,  which  seems  to  ii.se 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  w'ater  to  a height  esti- 
mated by  Von  Buch  at  more  than  2000  feet,  terminates  in 
a deep  cleft,  forming  the  basin  of  a small  lake;  and  is  com- 
pletely perforated,  not  far  from  the  centre,  by  an  immense 
cavern  6000  feet  long,  and  600  feet  high.  Tt  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  a series  of  convulsions,  evidences  of  which 
is  furnished  by  numerous  fis.sures  which  have  shattered  the 
mountain,  and  cleft  it  in  one  place  almost  from  top  to  bottom 
According  to  tradition  common  in  the  North,  the  ancient 
kings  of  Norway,  when  crowned,  used  to  visit  this  cavern, 
and  prove  the  vigor  of  their  arm  by  hurling  a javelin  through 
it.  'Torghattan  owes  its  name  to  the  resemblance  which  it 
bears  at  a distance  to  a three-cornered  hat. 

TORIGNI  or  THORIGNY,  to'reen'yee'.  (anc.  Torigneium,) 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Manche,  9 miles  S.E.  of  St. 
La.  Pop.  2206. 

TORINO.  See  Turin. 

TORINO,  to-ree^io,  or  TURINO.  too-ree'no,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  10  miles  N.W.  of  II  Vasto. 
Pop.  2180. 

TORI'TTO,  to-rit'to,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Bari,  15 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Altamura.  Pop.  2800. 

'TORJOK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Torzhok. 

TORK'SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
TOlPMARTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 
TORMES,  toiPm^s,  a river  of  Spain,  ri.ses  in  the  Santa 
G redos,  flows  N.,  past  Alba-de  Tonnes  Siud  Salamanca,  and 
joins  the  Douro  on  the  left.  Length,  Ifa)  miles.  Many  bat- 
tles were  fought  on  its  banks  between  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards, from  ISOS  to  1814. 

TOR  MOlPHAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

'TORN A,  toR'noh',  written  also  'TURN Y A.  the  smallest 
county  in  Hungary,  bounded  N.  by  Zips.  Area,  229  square 
miles.  Pop.  27,562. 

TOllNA,  a market-town  of  North  Hungary,  capital  of 
the  above  county,  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kaschau.  Pop.  2190. 

'TORNACO,  toRtnA-ko,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Novara.  Pop.  1339. 

TORNACUS.  See  Tournay. 

TORNARECCIO.  toR-nA-r&Pcho,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Citra,  W.S.W.  of  II  Vasto.  Pop.  1240. 

TORNAVACAS,  toR-nA-vA'kAs,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estre- 
madura,  province,  and  23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Caceres.  P.  1424. 

TORNEA,  ('TorneA.)  tor'ne-6.  sometimes  written  TORNEO,* 
a river  of  Scandinavia,  separates  the  Swedish  and  Russian 
dominions,  and  enters  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  at 
TorneA,  after  a S.S.E.  course  of  230  miles.  It  is  rapid,  and 
in  it  is  the  fine  cataract  of  Julhae.  It  gives  name  to  the 
N.  part  of  Swedi.sh  Lappmark. 

TORNEA,  ('TorneA,)  a town  of  Finland,  on  the  TorneA.  at 
its  mouth  in  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  C5°  50' 
8"  N.,  Ion.  24°  14'  E.  Pop.  700.  It  has  an  active  trade  in 
stockfish,  reindeer,  skins,  furs,  iron,  planks,  tar,  butter, 
hemp,  quills,  and  pickled  salmon.  Here,  in  1736.  the  French 
academicians  made  measurements  to  ascertain  the  figure  of 
the  earth.  'TorneA  was  ceded  with  Finland  to  Russia  in  1810. 

TORNEA,  OFVER.  oPv^r  toR'ne-o,  (i.  e..  “Upper  TorneA,”) 
a place  on  the  Swedish  side  of  the  TorneA  River,  about  30 
miles  N.N.W.  of  TorneA. 

'TORNIMPARTE.  toR-nim-paR'tA,  a town  of  N a pi  e.s,  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Ultra  TI.,  7 miles  W.  by  S.  of  Aquila,  with 
2 almshouses.  Pop.  1545. 

TORNOLO,  toR-no'lo,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  48  niilee 
S.W.  of  Parma,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  'Taro.  Pop.  .3246. 

TORO,  to'ro,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Zamora,  on  the 
Douro,  29  miles  N.N.E.  of  Salamanca.  Pop.  6f-97.  It  is  en- 
closed by  old  walls,  and  has  an  old  palace  or  alcazar,  and 
another  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Rerwick ; and 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  brandy, 
and  leather. 

'TO'RO,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  IMolise,  dis- 
trict, and  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Campobasso.  Pop.  2400. 

TOUIO,  a small  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  S.W. 
coa.st  of  the  island  of  Sardinia. 


• “Cold  as  the  rocks  on  TORNEO’s  hoary  brow.’’— CaMPBEU. 
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TO'RO',  a river  of  Mongolia,  joins  the  Nonni  an  affluent  of 
the  Soongari'ej  after  an  E.  course  of  250  miles. 

TOMlO,  a post-office  of  Sabine  parish,  Louisiana. 

TORO,  BOCA  DEL,  bo'kd  d^l  to'ro,  or  ‘‘  Bull’s  Mouth.”  in 
Central  America,  one  of  the  straits  by  which  the  lagoon  of 
Chiriqui  communicates  with  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

TOBOK  BECSE,  tb'rbk'  ba/chA',  a market-town  of  Hun- 
gary, CO.  of  Torontal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Theiss,  47  miles 
S.  of  Szegedin.  Pop.  4920. 

TOBOK  KANISA,  td'rdk^  koh'neetshoh',  a market-town  of 
Hungary,  co.  of  Torontal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Theiss,  15 
miles  S.  of  Szegedin. 

TOBOK  KOPPANY,  td'rbk'  kop'pAfi',  a market-town  of 
Hunga*'y,  co.  of  Schumeg.  18  miles  S.E.  of  Lake  Balatony. 

TOBOK,  SZENT  .M I K LOS.  See  Szent  Miklos  Torok. 

TOHONAICUS  SINUS.  See  C.\ssandr.\. 

TOBONTAL,  to'ron'tAP,  a county  of  Hungary,  bounded 
E.  by  Temesvar.  Area,  2808  square  miles.  Pop.  322,246. 

lORON'TO,  a post-village  of  Vermilion  co.,  Indiana.  It 
has  an  iron  foundry. 

TORONTO,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa. 

TORONfTO,  formerly  YORK,  the  capital  of  Canada  West, 
and  the  most  flourishing  city  in  British  America,  is  situ- 
ated on  a beautiful  circular  bay  on  the  N.W.  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  in  York  county,  about  390  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Montreal,  165  miles  from  Kingston,  45  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Ha- 
milton. and  500  miles  N.W.  of  Washington,  (United  States.) 
Lat.  43°  39'  N.,  Ion.  79°  21'  W.  Mean  temperature  of  the 

ear44°'4;  winter,  26°-4;  summer,  63°'8  Fahrenheit.  The 

ay  is  entered  by  a narrow  opening,  and  is  separated  from 
the  lake  by  a low  peninsula  about  6 miles  long,  enclo.sing  a 
beautiful  basin  l^  miles  in  diameter,  formijig  a safe  and 
well-sheltered  harbor,  capable  of  containing  a large  number 
of  vessels.  The  peninsula  is  called  Gibraltar  Point.  The  site 
of  the  town  is  low,  but  rises  gently  from  the  water’s  edge — the 
observatory  being  108  feet  above  the  sea.  The  streets  gene- 
rally cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  some  running  almost 
parallel  with  the  bay.  and  intersected  by  others  which  have 
a N.  and  S.  direction,  inclining  slightly  to  the  W.,  the 
whole  forming  nearly  a parallelogram.  The  principal  streets 
running  E.  and  W.  in  the  denser  portions  of  the  city,  are 
Front,  King,  Richmond,  Adelaide,  and  Queen  streets:  and 
of  the  cross  streets,  Yonge,  Church,  Bay,  and  York  streets. 
King  and  Queen  streets  start  from  the  Don  bridge,  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  city,  and  slightly  diverge  as  they  proceed  W., 
till  two  or  three  streets  intervene.  King  and  Vonge  streets 
are  the  thoroughfares,  and  contain  the  largest  number  of 
shops.  The  city  generally  is  built  of  light-colored  bidck,  of 
a soft,  pleasing  tint. 

Public  Buildings. — Prominent  among  the  public  edifices 
are  the  old  Parliament  Houses,  built  of  brick — soon  to  be  su- 
perseded by  new  buildings;  the  Government  House,  also  an 
old,  plain  building,  of  unpretending  appearance,  lately  used 
for  government  offices;  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  of  stone,  in 
the  Italian  style,  with  a dome,  and  containing  a public 
hall,  news-room.  &c. ; Osgood  Hall,  of  the  Grecian  Ionic 
order,  containing  the  law  courts  and  an  excellent  law 
library;  Trinity  College  University,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  of  which  only  two  sides  are  yet  completed,  in 
the  latest  pha.se  of  domestic  Gothic;  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, in  the  Doric  order,  at  the  head  of  College  avenue — a 
spacious  avenue  about  half  a mile  in  length;  Upper  Canada 
College,  with  the  masters’  residences  on  each  side,  of  red 
brick,  erected  in  1830;  the  General  Hospital,  a new  building 
in  the  form  of  an  open  quadrangle,  with  a massive  central 
tower  upwards  of  100  feet  high,  and  with  smaller  towers 
at  the  extreme  angles.  Avhich  are  roofed  in  a manner  pecu- 
liar to  the  French — the  general  style  is  the  old  English: 
the  I’rovinc.ial  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  principal  fagade  of 
which  is  in  the  Italian  style,  with  accommodations  for  but 
200  patients,  although  containing,  in  1855.  more  than  300; 
the  city-hall,  devoted  to  city  offices,  in  the  Italian  style;  the 
mechanics’  institute;  the  music  hall,  a fine  building,  just 
erected,  and  the  Toronto  Exchange,  now  being  built,  both 
of  the  Italian  order;  the  normal  school,  and  model  schools, 
both  in  plain  Italian  style,  grouped  so  as  to  produce  a pic- 
ture.scjue  effect;  the  post-office,  a new  stone  building  of  the 
Ionic  order;  several  new  public  school-houses,  just  erected, 
in  a species  of  Italian  architecture;  and  three  markets,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  St.  Lawrence,  always  well  supplied. 
Many  of  the  principal  private  buildings  and  mercantile 
houses  are  faced  with  cut  stone,  in  a style  highly  creditable 
to  the  place.  Among  the  churches,  those  most  de.serving 
notice  for  their  architectural  merits,  are  the  cathedral 
vhurch  of  St.  James.  (Episcopal,)  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  a nave  ajid  aisles,  an  unfinished 
tower,  clerestory,  chancel,  and  elaborate  open  roof,  of  the 
perpendicular  style;  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  in  the 
decorated  Gothic  style,  with  nave  and  aisles  under  a con- 
tinuous roof;  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  (Free.)  St. 
George’s  church,  and  Trinity  church,  (all  Episcopal,)  are  of 
the  perpendicular  Gothic  order  of  architecture;  Knox’s 
(IVesbyterian)  church,  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style,  with 
a fine  fopered  spiiv  covered  with  tin,  enriched  at  the  base 
with  clusters  of  pinnacles,  and  pierced  with  traceried  spire- 
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lights.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  custom 
house,  theatre,  court  house,  on  Church  street,  and  the  cit’? 
and  county  jail,  a quarter  of  a mile  W.  of  the  Don  Rivec, 
the  E.  limit  of  the  city.  The  avenues  leading  to  the  univer- 
sity are  wide  and  spacious,  and  planted  with  trees,  which, 
when  fully  grown,  will  prove  a fine  shaded  promenade 

Cf.melv.nes. — Toronto  has  in  its  vicinity  four  biuying 
grounds,  viz.  Potter’s  Field,  containing  6 acres : the  Toronto 
Necropoli.s,  with  15  acres;  St.  James’  Cemetery,  with  6f 
acres — the  latter  two  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  city,  and 
the  former  W.  of  Yonge  street;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
cemetery,  in  Power  street. 

Hospitals  and  Public  Charities. — The  Provincial  Lunatic 
A.syluin  has  accommodation  for  200  patients;  the  ho.spital 
on  King  street  usually  contains  100  patients,  and  is  en- 
dow'ed  with  land  within  the  city  limits,  besides  an  annual 
parliamentary  grant  of  750/.;  the  Eye  Disijensary,  the  To- 
ronto General  Dispensary  and  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Pro- 
vincial Lying-in  Hospital  and  Vaccine  Institution.  Mater- 
nity Lying-in  Hospital,  an  emigration  society,  a house  of 
industry,  the  Church  Society,  Methodists’  Dorcas  Society, 
Toronto  City  Mission,  Ladies’  Bible  Association,  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Elgin  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Colored  People;  besides  various  Freema.sons’,  tem- 
perance, Bible,  Odd  Fellows’.  St.  George’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  St. 
Patidck’s,  and  other  associations  of  a benevolent  character. 

Scientific.  Educutimml.  and  Literary  In.'siiinlions. — Toronto 
has  a royal  magnetic  observatory,  a Canadian  institute,  an 
athenmum,  a news-room,  a philharmonic  society,  a me- 
chanics’ in.stitute,  and  a .society  of  arts.  Among  tiie  educa- 
tional institutions  are  several  schools  of  medicine;  Trinity 
College,  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church,  with  6 
profes.sors  of  law  and  art,  and  7 of  medicine;  the  university, 
with  an  endowment  of  225.944  acres  of  land,  and  with  10 
professors;  Upper  Canada  College,  with  an  endowment  of 
63.642  acres,  and  with  a principal  and  13  ma.sters ; St. 
Michael’s  (Roman  Catholic)  College,  Knox’s  College,  the 
Congregational  Institute,  the  United  Presbyterian  Divinity 
Hall,  the  Provincial  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Toronto 
Academy,  and  a county  grammar  school. 

Newspapers. — In  1855  there  were  published  in  Toronto  31 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  viz.  4 daily,  6 semi-weekly,  12 
weekly.  8 monthly,  and  1 quarterly. 

Churches. — In  the  same  year  there  were  more  than  30 
churches,  of  which  5 were  Episcopal,  3 Roman  Catholic, 
4 Presbyterian,  and  the  remainder  divided  among  the 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationali.sts,  and  other  Dis- 
senters. 

Manufactures. — Among  the  manufactures  may  be  found 
iron  and  othei-  foundries,  distilleries,  breweries,  candle, 
glue,  axe,  starch,  soap,  oil-cloth,  paper,  and  planing-machine 
manufactories,  be.sides  gri.st  mills,  rope-walks.  &c. 

Commerce. — As  before  stated,  the  harbor  of  Toronto  is  ca- 
pacious and  well  protected,  admitting  the  largest  lake  ves- 
sels, and  affording  great  focilities  for  extensive  traffic.  l>ines 
of  steamers  run  daily  during  the  summer  to  all  the  lake 
port^  and  ports  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  and  during  the 
winter  a daily  communication  is  kept  up  between  Niagara 
and  Wellington’s  Square.  A railroad  communication  is 
already  opened  from  Toronto  to  Lake  Huron,  rid  the  Onta- 
rio Simcoe  and  Huron  Railroad:  and  a road  connecting 
Toronto  with  Hamilton,  (and  thence,  through  the  Great 
Western  Railroad,  with  Detroit.)  is  expected  to  be  opened  in 
the  autumn  of  1855.  The  Grand  Trunk,  connecting  Toronto 
with  Montreal,  and  Portland  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
E.,  and  with  Sarnia  and  Goderich  on  the  W.,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  will  be  opened  throughout  its  whole  extent 
in  2 or  3 years  at  most.  If.  as  has  been  the  fact,  Toronto 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  any  Canadian  town  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  railroads.  what  may  we  expect  her 
progress  to  be  with  these  additional  advantages?  The  ex- 
ports for  1850  amounted  in  value  to  77,829/.,  or  nearly 
$.350,000:  in  1851,  to  $327,368;  in  1852,  to  221,490/.;  in 
1853,  to  about  $1 ,000.000 ; and  in  1854,  to  273,049/.,  or  about 
$1,300,000  ; consi.sting  mostly  of  flour,  wheat,  wool,  furs,  and 
skins,  with  some  pot  and  pearl  a.shes,  lumber,  butter,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rye,  pease,  beans,  malt,  and  flax-seed.  The  value 
of  the  imports  was  $2,538,892  for  1850;  $2,601,928  for  1851, 
of  which  $1,525,620  was  from  the  United  States;  639,817/., 
or  about  $3,000,000,  in  1852;  1,165,356/.,  or  about  $5,6G0,000, 
in  1853;  and  to  1,368,350/.,  or  about  $6,600,000,  m 1854, 
'The  leading  articles  imported  were  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
manufactures,  hardware  and  other  goods,  tea,  svpgar,  to- 
bacco, coffee,  and  leather,  besides  some  molasses,  brandy, 
wine,  salt,  fruits,  spices,  fur,  gla.ss,  rice,  .seeds,  coal,  dye- 
stuffs. hides,  fish,  &c.  The  tonnage  of.  Toronto,  in  1851,  ex- 
hibited a total  entered  of  161,439,  of  which  14.3,693  was 
steam,  and  5345  United  States  tonnage;  and  cleared,  ((f 
124,.543  tons,  of  which  108,347  was  .steam,  and  5345  United 
States  tonnage.  In  the  year  ending  December  31, 1854,  there 
arrived — 
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t'-'T  tiie  protection  of  the  harbor  airainst  the  encroachments 
of  the  peninsula,  embankments  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. There  is  a lij,ht-bouse  on  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  city  lias  a board  of  trade. 

(HfU'fTHiiient,  Finances,  Banls,  Police,  tfc. — Toronto  is  go- 
verned by  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  councilinen. 
K.ich  of  the  7 wards  elect  annually  2 aldermen  and  2 coun- 
cilmen.  who  choose  one  of  their  number  as  mayor.  The  ex- 
penses for  1850  were  17,32.')/.,  or  about  $80,000;  and  the 
debt,  84,727/..  or  about  $400,000.  The  assessment  for  the 
same  year  yielded  about  100.000/.,  or  $480,000;  but  this  a.s- 
sessment  being  under  an  old  law,  is  far  below  the  real 
value.  The  hank  of  Upper  Canada,  with  a capital  of 
l.OOO.OOO/..  has  its  head  oflice  at  Toronto ; and  the  Hank  of 
Monti-eal.  the  Commercial  Hank,  the  Hank  of  Hritish  North 
America,  the  City  Hank  of  Montreal,  the  Quebec  Hank,  and 
the  Bainiue  du  I'euple.  all  have  branches  or  agencies 
here.  There  are  also  2 savings  banks,  besides  several  build- 
ing societies  which  receive  money  on  deposit,  and  allow 
from  4 to  0 per  cent,  interest.  There  are  3 fire  and  marine 
insurance  companies,  besides  a great  many  agencies  of 
other  Canadian  as  well  as  Hritish  and  American  companies. 
The  Cauada  Company,  which  has  about  2,000.000  acres  of 
land  in  IVest  Canada  for  disposal,  has  also  its  office  here. 
The  city  has  about  100  streets,  generally  wide,  and  with 
good  pavements,  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supidied 
with  water.  The  Toronto  Fire  Brigade,  in  IS.iO,  consisted 
of  4 engine  companies.  2 hook  and  ladder,  and  1 hose  com- 
paii)'.  The  city  has  telegraphic  communication  with  Ha- 
milton, Niagara,  St.  Catherine's,  Montreal,  and  with  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States. 

History.  Population,  dc. — This  thriving  and  beautiful 
city  w.as  founded  as  lately  as  1794,  aud  though  its  progress 
was  uot  very  rapid  at  first — having  only  4000  inhabitants  in 
1832 — it  has  amply  compensated  by  its  recent  advance- 
ment, for  itvS  earlier  and  slower  growth.  In  1817  the  popu- 
lation was  1200;  in  1830,  1077;  in  1842,  15.336;  in  1845, 
19,706;  in  1852,  30,763;  and  in  1861  it  amounted  to  44,821 — 
a r.ate  of  increase  unequalled  in  British  America,  and  only 
surpassad  by  some  of  the  western  cities  of  the  United  States. 
With  a more  southern  latitude  than  any  other  large  Cana- 
dian town,  and  remote  from  the  keen  winds  of  the  ocean, 
Toronto  has  more  to  invite  a residence,  all  things  con- 
sidered, perhaps,  than  any  other  Canadian  city,  though  it 
lacks  the  picturesqueness  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Mr. 
Chambers,  the  Edinburgh  author  and  publisher,  gives  it 
the  preference,  as  a residence,  over  all  its  sister  provincial 
cities. 

TOUOPA,  to-ro'pi,  a river  of  Russi.a.  issues  from  a small 
lake  among  the  Valdai  Hills,  in  the  N.K.  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Pskov,  flows  S.S.W.,  forming  several  lakes  by  its 
expansion,  andjoins  the  Uwina  on  the  frontier  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Vitebsk.  Total  course,  70  miles. 

TOKOl’ETZ.  to'ro-pSts'.  a town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Pskov,  at  the  influx  of  the  Toropa  into  hake  Solomino,  50 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Cholm.  Pop.  8000.  It  is  mostly  built  of 
wood,  aud  paved  with  planks;  it  has  a cathedral,  several 
schools,  a dilapidated  fort  on  an  island  in  the  Toropa,  by 
which  river  it  communicates  with  Riga. 

TOR-ORSA.TA,  ton  OR-si'yd,  a market-town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Citra,  15  miles  3.E.  of  11  Vasto. 

TOlUOSAY.  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle, 
comprising  a part  of  Mull  Island,  and  a petty  village  on  the 
Sound  of  Mull. 

TOR'PKNIIOAV,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

TORPHICHEN,  tot^fiK^en.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.,  and 
4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Linlithgow.  The  village  was  formerly  a 
place  of  imporhince.  aud  has  the  remains  of  a preceptory  of 
Knights  Templars. 

TURM'OI.NT,  a chapelri’  of  England,  co.  ofCornw.all. 

TOlUQUAY,  a market-town,  chapelry.  and  favorite  water- 
ing-place of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  most  picturesquely  seated 
on  the  steep  shore  of  a cove  of  Torbaj’,  on  its  N.  side,  with  a 
station  on  the  South  Devon  Railway,  I85  miles  S.  of  Exeter. 
Pop.  in  1851,  7903.  It  consi.sts  chiefly  of  handsome  villas 
aud  terraces,  interspersed  with  plantations  and  lodging- 
houses  for  visitors,  occupying  successive  ranges  on  a steep 
slope  down  to  its  quay,  besides  which  is  a portion  of  the 
town  on  the  strand.  It  has  excellent  hotels,  a news-room, 
i'.brary,  and  other  appliances  of  a watering-place,  with  some 
very  superior  schools,  a mechanics’  institute,  bank.  <fec. 
Having  a 3.  aspect,  sheltered  on  all  other  sides  by  heights, 
.%ni  a mild  climate,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  delicate  in- 
valids. It  has  a good  harbor,  .some  timber  trade,  a share  in 
the  Newfoundland  fishery,  regular  steam  communication 
with  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and  well-supplied  markets. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  occupies  the  refectory  of  an  an- 
cient abbey. 

TORQUK.MADA,  toR-k.i-mi/ni,  a town  of  Spain,  province, 
and  12  miles  N.E.  of  Paleucia,  on  the  Pisuerga.  here  crossed 
by  a bridge  of  26  arches.  Pop.  2700.  It  has  brandy  distil- 
leries. and  manufactures  of  wine-skins.  Torquemada,  the 
fir.st  of  the  great  Spanish  inqui.sitors,  was  born  here  in  1420. 
roRQOEM.VD.v  appears  to  be  a corruption  of  Torr£QIJEm.4d.\, 
which  see. 
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TORRALBA  DE  CALATRAVA.  toR-napRi  d.a  ka-la-tra^il, 
a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  13  miles  N.E.  of  Ciud.ad 
Real,  with  manufactures  of  blonde  and  thre&d-lace.  P.3016. 

TDUUAO.  loR-Rowx«t,  a market-town  of  Portugal, province 
of  Alemtejo,  26  miles  N.'W.  of  Heja.  Pop.  1800. 

TORItAO.  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Douro.  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Oporto.  Pop.  1180. 

T.  »RRAZZA-COSTE.  toR-KAt/sa  kos'tA.  a village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  division  of  Alessandria,  province  of  Yoghera. 
Pop.  1369. 

TOP  PE,  toR^R.a,  an  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
word,  signifying  "tower,”  ffrom  the  Latin  Turtris,)  .tui 
forming  a part  of  many  names  in  Southern  Europe. 

TORRE,  Ior/rA,  a river  of  Italy,  government  of  Venice, 
joins  the  Isonzo  5 miles  N.E.  of  Aquileja,  after  a S.S.E. 
course  of  nearly  40  miles. 

TORRE.  toR'R.A,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  11.,  S.S.AV.  of  Catanzaro.  It  sutTered  greatly  by  the 
earthquake  of  1783.  Pop.  1600. 

TORREBLANCA.  toipRA-bhln'kil,  (“IVhite  Tower,”)  a vil- 
lage of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  province,  and  24  miles  N.E.  of 
Castellon  de  la  Plana.  Pop.  1791. 

TORRE  CAMPO,  toR'R.A  kdnPpo,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince. and  45  miles  N.E.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  2518. 

TORRECILLA  DE  ALCANIZ,  toR-R.A-theel'yA  d.A  Al-kAn- 
yeeth',  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  province  of  Teruel,  70 
miles  from  Saragossa.  Pop.  1034. 

TORRECILLA  de  CAMEROS.  toR-RA-theel'ya  dA  kAmA/- 
roce,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  15  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Lc- 
grofio.  Pop.  2027. 

TORRECILLA  DE  LA  ORDEN.  toR-RA-theel'ya  dA lA  or/- 
dAn.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  province,  and  18  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Valladolid.  Pop.  1327. 

TORRECUSO.  toR-RA-koo'so.  a market-town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Principato  Ultra,  20  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Avellino. 
Pop.  1900. 

TORRE  DE  DON  MIGUEL.  Ior/rA  dA  don  me-ghAP,  a vil- 
lageofSpain.  in  Estren\adura,  37  miles  from  Caceres.  P.1972. 

TORRE  DE  EMB.\RRA.  toipRA  dA  Am-baR/Rfi  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Tarragona,  near  the 
Mediterranean.  Pop.  1868. 

TORRE  DE  ESTAHAN  AMBRAN,  toRtR.A  dA  As-tA-RAn' 
Am-brAiP,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province,  and  30 
miles  N.W.  of  Toledo,  with  a handsome  church,  a court- 
house with  a fine  colonnade,  and  a palace.  Pop.  1121. 

TORRE  DEI  BUSI,  toRhuA  dA  boo^see,  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  province  of  Bergamo,  2 miles  N.E.  of  Cnprino.  P.  1336. 

TORRE  DEI  PASSERI.  Ior/rA  dA  pAs-sAh-ee,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  on  the  Pescara,  13 
miles  S.IV.  of  Chieti.  Top.  1400. 

TORRE  DE  ,1UAN  ABAD,  Ior'rA  dA  noo-An'  A-iiAi>',  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province,  and  45  miles  S.E. 
ofCiudadRe.al.  Pop.  1140. 

TORRE  DEL  CAMPO,  Ior'rA  dAl  kAm'po,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  province,  and  4 miles  IV.  of  .laen.  It  has 
broad  and  paved  street.s,  a square,  in  which  stands  a strong 
old  castle,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  several  old  watch- 
towers,  and  abundant  quarries  of  gypsum.  J’op.  3742. 

TORRE  DEL  GRECO,  toR'aA  dAl  grA'ko,  a town  of  Naples, 

7 miles  S.E.  of  Naples,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
at  the  S.IV.  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  on  the  railw.ay 
from  Naples  to  Nocera.  Pop.  13.000.  It  is  well  built  of  the 
lava  which  buried  most  part  of  the  previous  town  in  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  on  the  15th  of  June,  1794.  It  has 
many  handsome  villas  with  gardens,  a collegiate  church, 
convents,  and  an  extensive  hospital.  Its  vicinity  is  famous 
tor  wine  and  tVuits. 

TORR  E DELL'  AN  NUN  ZIATA.  toR'aA  dAl  lAn-noon-ze-A'tA. 
a town  of  Naples,  province,  and  12  miles  S.E.  of  Naples,  at 
the  S.  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  on  the  railway  from 
Nocera  to  Naples.  Pop.  16,000.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  bar- 
racks, a royal  manufacture  of  arms,  other  manufactures  of 
paper  and  woollen  fabrics,  a fishery,  aud  an  active  coast- 
ing trade. 

TORRE  DELLE  NOCELLE,  toR'R.A  dAlHA  no-chAnA.  a 
town  of  Naples,  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  4 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Montefusco.  Pop.  1600. 

TORREDEMBARR A,  toR'RA-dAm-baRtRA,  a small  seaport 
of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province,  and  10  miles  W.N.AV.  of  •, 
Tarragona,  on  the  Mediterr.anean,  lat.  41°  11'  N.,  Ion.  1°  34' 

E.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  18C0. 

TORRE  DE  5I1GUEL  SEXMERO,  toR'R.A  dA  me-ghAl' 
sAx-m.A'ro,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura.  province,  and 
about  20  miles  from  Badiijos.  with  a church  which  origiu- 
allv  belonged  to  the  Templai-s.  Pop.  970. 

TORRE  DE  MONCORVO,  toR'RA  dA  mon-koR'vo.  a forti- 
fied town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Tras  os  Montes,  capital  of 
a comarca,  between  theSabor  and  Douro.  11  miles  E.  of  An- 
ciaens.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  a s(juare  citadel,  a handsome 
church,  a Latin  school,  and  manufactures  of  silks  and 
woollens.  Its  vicinity,  among  the  most  fertile  in  the  king- 
dom, yields  much  corn,  oil,  hemp,  and  flax. 

TORRE  DE  PEROGIL.  toR/RA  dA  pA-ro-neeP,  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  28  miles  N.E.  of  Jaen.  Pop.  3444. 

TORRE  DE  SANTA  MARIA,  Ior'rA  dA  sAu'tA  mA  ree'A, 
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a village  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  province,  and  about  20 
miles  from  Caceres.  Pop.  1095. 

TOIIRE  DI  ANNIBALE,  Ior/rA  dee  In-ne-baOi,  (“Tower 
of  Hannibal,”)  a .small  port  of  Naples,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Calabria  Citra.  Here  Hannibal  embarked  on  finally  quit- 
ting Italy. 

TORRE  DI  LUSERNA,  Ior/rA  dee  loo-sga/nA,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  Piedmont.  8 miles  S.  of  I’inerolo.  Pop.  2894. 

TORRE  DI  M.\.RE,  Ior/rA  dee  niA/rA.  a village  of  Naples, 
province  of  Basilicata,  district,  and  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Matera, 
uear  the  mouth  of  the  Ba.sento  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mdopontus, 
which  was  founded  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  in  which  Pythagoras  taught  and  died. 

TORRE  DI  MON  DO  VI,  toR'RA  dee  mon-do-veet,  a market- 
town  of  IMedmont,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Mondovi.  Pop.  1675. 

TORRE  DON  JIMENO  (or  XIMENO,)  toR'RAdon  He-mA'no, 
or  TORRE  DON  GIMENO  TOSIRIA,  Ior/rA  don  He-mA/no 
to-see're-A,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province,  and  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Jaen,  near  the  Guadalquivir ; tolerably  regu- 
larly built,  with  paved  and  generally  broad  streets,  and 
several  squares,  an  ancient  dilapidated  castle,  7 flour  and  20 
oil  mills,  an  excellent  and  productive  salt-wf)rks,  5 manu- 
factories of  soft  soap,  and  more  than  500  hand-looms  for  fine 
linens,  worked  by  women.  Pop.  5787. 

TORREJONCILLO,  toR-RA-Hon-theePyo,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Estremadura.  province,  and  21  miles  from  Caceres.  It 
has  a square  with  arcades,  in  which  stands  the  prison  and 
town-house,  and  manufactures  of  brown  cloths,  hats,  <fec. 
Pop.  6573. 

TORRE.JONCILLO  DEL  REY,  toR-RA-Hon-theePyo  dAl  rA, 
a village  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province,  and  26  miles 
S.W.  of  Cuenca,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Giguela.  It  has  a 
prison  and  town-house,  in  one  handsome  edifice^  This  is 
the  birthplace  of  Alphonso  de  Ojeda,  who  was  the  first  to 
follow  In  the  track  of  Columbus,  and  who,  accompanied  by 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  discovered  a portion  of  the  continent  of 
South  America.  Pop.  2034. 

TORREJON  DE  ARDOZ,  toR-RA-Hon'  dA  aR-doth^  a village 
of  Spain,  province,  and  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Madrid.  P.  2016. 

r()RRE.JON  DE  VELASCO,  toR-RA-non'  dA  vA-lAs'ko,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province,  and  16  miles  S.W. 
of  Madrid.  Pop.  1640. 

TORRE  LAGUNA,  Ior/rA  lA-goo'nA,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  26  miles  N.N.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  2019. 

TORRELLA,  toR-R^PlA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Ultra.  3 miles  E.  of  Avellino.  Pop.  3500. 

TORRE  MAGGIORE,  toa/aA  niAd-jo'rA,  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Capitanata.  5 miles  W.  of  San  Severn.  Pop.  4000. 

TORREMANZ.VNAS,  toR'RA-mAn-thA'nAs,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  province,  and  about  30  miles  from  Alicante, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Torre.  Pop.  1106. 

TORREMILANO,  toR'aA-me-lAhio,  now  called  DOS  TOR- 
RES, doce  Ior/rAs,  (“  Two  Towers,”)  a town  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dalusia, province,  and  38  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cordova.  P.  3008. 

TORRE  M(X!H.\,  Ior/rA  mo'chA,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  13  miles  S.W.  of  Caceres.  Pop.  1690. 

TOiUREN’S  LAKE,  a large  salt  lake  of  South  Australia, 
between  lat.  28°  and  32°  S.,  and  Ion.  1.36°  30' and  140°  30'  E.. 
bending  in  a remarkable  horseshoe  direction  around  an  arid 
and  mountainous  peninsula.  Its  inner  shore  was,  in  1840, 
traced  for  400  miles  by  Mr.  Eyre,  and  found  to  consist  of 
quicksand.s,  which  prevented  a close  approach  to  the  lake. 
It  is  from  15  to  20  miles  across,  and  shallow;  its  E.  and  W. 
sides  are  bounded  by  highlands.  Its  level  is  300  feet  above 

'TORRENTE,  toR-RAn'tA.  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  6 
miles  N.W.  of  Valencia,  situated  on  a small  eminence  beside 
a mountain  torrent.  The  houses  are  large,  and  in  general 
two  stories,  and  are  laid  out  into  broad  and  comfortable 
streets  and  regular  squares,  in  one  of  which  stands  a large 
tower,  apparently  of  Saracenic  con.struction.  On  a hill,  near 
the  town,  is  a suppressed  convent.  In  the  vicinity  are  some 
quarries  of  yellow  marble,  which  a moderate  heat  changes 
into  red,  adorned  with  beautiful  clouds.  It  has  2 flour 
mills,  and  70  oil  mills.  The  natives  of 'i'orrente  are  remark- 
ably thrifty  and  laborious,  and  besides  supplying  Valencia 
with  bread  and  other  articles,  many  of  them  visit  the 
principal  towns  in  Spain,  selling  oil,  lace,  and  v.arious  fa- 
brics. Pop.  5022. 

TORRENUEVA,  toR'R.A-nwA'vA,  (t.  e.  “New  Tower,”)  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province,  and  32  miles  S.E. 
of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  1390. 

TORRE  PALLAVICINA,  toR/nA  pAl-lA-ve-chee/nA,  a vil- 
lage of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Bergamo,  7 miles  E.S.E. 
ol  Romano,  near  tne  i ight  bank  of  the  Oglio.  Pop.  1334. 

rORREQUEMADA,  toR'RA-k.A-mA'DA,(i.e.“  Burnt  Tower,”) 
a village  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura.  province,  and  12  miles 
from  Caceres;  it  has  a very  ancient  tower,  and  an  import- 
ant annual  cattle  fair.  Pop.  4040. 

TORRES,  toRtRAs,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and  18  miles 
S.W.  of  Jaen.  Pop.  2292. 

TORRE  SANTA  SUSANNA,  toRtaA  sAn'tA  soo-sAntnA,  a 
town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Brin- 
disi, with  a convent,  hospital,  and  almshouse.  Pop.  1500. 
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I TOR'RESDALE,  a village  included  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia  City,  on  the  Delaware  River,  14  miles  al>ove  tlu 
State-house.  Here  is  a station  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  Railroad. 

'TORRES  NOVAS,  toR^RAs  no'vAs.  (i.  e.  “New  Towers,”)  a 
walled  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura,  coinarra, 
and  15  miles  N.E.  of  Santarem.  Pop.  4250.  It  is  defended 
by  a castle. 

TOROIES  STRAIT,  in  the  East  Seas,  between  Papua  and 
Cape  York,  the  N.  extremity  of  Australia,  lat.  9°  20'  to  10° 
40'  N.,  and  Ion.  142°  30' E.,  is  about  80  miles  across,  and  one 
maze  of  shoals,  reefs,  and  islands,  the  princii)al  of  which 
are  Prince  of  Wales’s,  Mulgrave,  and  Banks’s  Islands.  In 
its  narrowest  part  it  has  seldom  more  than  12  or  14  fathoms 
water,  but  its  navigation,  always  thought  difficult,  has, 
from  the  survey  of  Captain  King,  been  ascertained  to  be 
quite  practicable.  Torres  discovered  it  in  1606,  and  Cook 
sailed  through  it  in  1770. 

'TORRES  VEDRAS,  toRtRgs  v.A'drAs,  a town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Estremadura.  capital  of  t he  comarca,  on  the  Sizan- 
dro,  27  miles  N.W. of  Lisbon.  Pop.  2300.  It  was  celebrated  in 
the  Peninsular  war  fur  the  lines  of  defence  establi.-hed  by 
the  Duke  of  Welliiigton  in  1810,  to  resist  the  approach  of 
the  French. 

'TORRE'TTA,  toR-nAUtA,  a village  of  the  .Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Nice,  near  Levenzo.  with  an  hospital  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1286. 

'TORREVI EJ.\,  toh'R.A-ve-A'nA,  {i.  c.  “Old  Tower,”)  a sea- 
port town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  province,  23  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Alicante,  on  the  MediterraTiean.  W.  of  Cape  Cervera.  lat. 
37°  58'  N.,  Ion.  0°  40'  W.  It  has  straight,  broad  streets,  and 
three  squares,  but  the  clu.ster  of  hovels  at  the  skirts  of  the 
town  detract  much  from  its  beauty  and  .symmetry.  'The  an- 
chorage is  good,  but  much  expo.sed.  'There  is  an  extensive 
and  very  productive  salt  lake  in  the  neighlxjrhof)d.  the  pro- 
duce of  which  constitutes  the  chief  export.  About  3H6  ves- 
sels, of  27,622  tons,  annually  clear  from  this  port.  P.  3876. 

'TORRI,  toR/Ree,  a village  of  N.  Austria,  government  of 
Venice,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Verona,  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake 
Garda. 

'TOR RICE,  toRtRe-chA,  a market-town,  of  the  Pontifical 
States.  3 miles  E.S.E.  of  Frosinone. 

TORRICELL.V,  toR-Re-cliAPlA.  a market-town  of  Naple.s, 
province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Chieti.  l^op. 
3500. 

TORRICELLA-DEI^PIZZO,  toR-Re-chAl'lA  dAl  pit 'so.  a vil- 
lage' of  Northern  Italy,  province,  and  S.E.  of  Cremona,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  J ’op.  1528. 

'TOR'RIDGE.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  rises  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  county,  flows  S.E.  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Oke,  and  thence  N.W.  past  'Torrington.  and  near  Appledo)e 
joins  the  Bristol  Channel  by  an  estuary  common  to  it  and 
the  'Taw.  Course  40  miles,  for  the  last  15  of  which  it  is  ti- 
dal. and  it  is  navigable  for  large  ves.sels  to  Bideford. 

'TUR'RIDON,  LOCH,  loK  torVe-d9n,  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ross,  between  Applecross 
and  Gairloch  peninsulas,  12  miles  in  length  and  3 miles  in 
breadth.  Its  herring  fishery,  in  1840,  employed  about  3U00 
hands. 

'TORRIOLIA,  toR-Reel'yA.  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division,  and  N.E.  of  Genoa,  in  the  centre  of  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  among  the  Apennines.  It  has  a hand.some 
church  with  a lofty  spire,  a small  convent,  and  an  ancient 
tower,  forming  the  only  remains  of  a very  strong  castle 
which  it  once  possessed.  Pop.  4672. 

TORRIGO,  toR-Ree'go.  a village  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  pro- 
vince of  Saragos.sa,  on  the  slope  of  a hill  above  the  Manu- 
bles.  Pop.  1275. 

TORRI  JOS,  toR-Ree^Hoce.  a village  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile, 
piovince,  and  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  'Toledo,  in  a damp  valley 
betweeji  the  'Tagus  and  a small  range  of  hills.  This  much- 
decayed  place  was  once  a walled  town,  and  is  still  entered 
by  two  ancient  gates,  and  surrounded  by  portions  of  earthen 
ramparts.  It  has  a si)acious  and  ancient  palace  of  Count 
Altamira.  a small  hospital  for  the  .sick  poor,  a nunner}’,  and 
17  oil  and  .several  flour  mills.  Pop.  1824. 

'TOI’i/RINGFORD.  a post-village  in  Lichfield  county,  Con- 
necticut. 25  miles  AV.  by  N.  from  Hartford. 

'TORRTNG'TON,  E.\st,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

TORRI NG'TON,  Gre.vt,  a municipal  borough,  ma,rket- 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  on  a declivity 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  'Torridge,  5A  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bide- 
ford. and  30  miles  N.W.  of  Exeter.  Pop.  in  1851.  3308.  It 
is  united  by  a bridge  to  the  hamlet  of  Taddyport.  It  has 
two  parish  churches.  Independent,  Baptist,  and  AVesleyan 
chapels,  a blue-coat  school,  almshou.se.s,  and  other  charities. 
A bowling-green  occo))ies  the  site  of  its  ancient  castle.  The 
inhabitants  are  piincipally  employed  in  glove-making,  agri- 
culture, and  retail  trade.  In  1643  the  Parliamentary  forces 
were  defeated  here,  and  in  1646  the  Royalists  by  the  troops 
of  Fairfax.  'Torrington  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the 
Bvng  family.  Near  it  is  Steventson,  late  the  seat  of  Lord 
Rolle. 

TORRING'TON,  Little,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

TORRING'TON,  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincolu. 
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T OR/RTNGTON,  a post-township  of  Lichfield  county,  Con- 
necticut, intersected  by  the  Naugatuck  Railroad,  about  22 
miles  N.W.  by  \V.  of  Hartford.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  goods,  prints,  locks,  buttons,  and  musical 
Instruments.  Pop.  2278. 

TORRINGTON,  BLACK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Devon. 

TORRISI,  toR-Reetsee,  a village  of  Sicily,  province,  and  17 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Catania.  Fluor-spar  is  found  here. 

TORRITA,  toR-Ree^ta,  a market-town  of  Tuscany,  province 
of  Florence.  4 miles  N.N\W.  of  Montepulciano.  Pop.  3800. 

TORROELLA-DE-MONTGRI,  toR-Ro-^Fyd  di  mont-gree^ 
a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province,  and  16  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Gerona,  on  the  Ter,  4 miles  from  the  .Mediterranean,  at 
the  foot  of  a hill  crowned  by  an  ancient  castle.  Pop.  3500. 

TORROX  or  TORROJ,  toR-Rou',  (anc.  CaviVcum?)  a town 
of  Spain,  province,  and  25  miles  E.  of  Malaga,  on  the  Tor- 
rox.  near  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  3357. 

TORRUBIA-DEL-CAMPO,  toR-Roo'ne-d  dgl  kdm'po,  a vil- 
lage of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province  of  Cuenca,  and  50 
miles  S.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  1750. 

TOR/RY,  a fishing  village  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotl.and,  co. 
of  Kincardine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee,  immediately 
opposite  Aberdeen.  Pop.  250. 

TOIVRYBURN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife. 

TO  IPSA,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ar- 
gyle,  E.  of  the  islands  of  Sell  and  Luing.  Length,  2 miles. 

TORSII.ELL.\,  a town  of  Sweden.  See  Thorsu.\lla. 

TORSIIOK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Torzhok. 

TOIPTHORWALD,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries. 

TORTILLON,  a town  of  .\ustria.  See  T.\rtlau. 

TOR'TI.NGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

TORTOLA,  tor-to'la,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  IVest  In- 
dies, belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  lat.  18°  24'  N.,  and  Ion. 
64°  32'  W.,  between  A'irgin  Gorda  and  St.  John’s.  Length, 
12  miles;  breadth.  4 miles.  Pop. 8500.  It  consists  mostly 
of  a range  of  hills  rising  to  1600  feet  in  elevation,  and  in  its 
N.  part  encircling  a harbor,  on  the  W.  side  of  which  is  the 
town  of  Tortola.  The  island  is  very  unhealthy  to  Europe- 
ans. Its  exports  comprise  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  galls,  and 
copper  ore.  Tortola  has  its  governor,  council,  and  legislative 
assembly.  It  became  a British  possession  in  1666. 

TORTOLI,  toR'to-le,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
division  of  Cagliari,  province,  and  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lanu- 
sei,  near  the  gulf  of  same  name,  on  the  E.  coast.  It  is  the 
see  of  a bishop,  has  an  Augustine  convent,  and  a consider- 
able trade  in  wine  and  cheese,  chiefly  with  Genoa.  Pop.  1498. 

TORTONA,  toR-to'nd,  (anc.  Dertohia,)  a town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  in  Piedmont,  division,  and  14  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Ales.sandria,  capital  of  a province,  on  the  Scrivia,  at  the  foot 
of  a height  crowned  by  a ruined  fortress.  Pop.  10,821.  It 
has  a cathedral,  and  manufactures  of  silk  and  other  fabrics, 
and  an  active  trade  in  corn,  wine,  &c. 

TOHTORA,  toR-to'ri,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Cala- 
hiia  Citra,  and  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Paola,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Policastro.  Pop.  1580. 

TORTORELLA,  toR-to-rfPli,  a town  of  Naple.s,  province  of 
Princlpato  Citra,  E.S.E.  of  11  Vallo,  on  a rugged  hill  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Buceuto.  Pop.  1060. 

TORTORICI,  toR-to're-che,  a market-town  of  Sicily,  in- 
tendency of  Mes.sina,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Patti.  Pop.  4000. 

TORTOSA,  toR-to'sd.  (anc.  Dertofsa,)  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  43  miles  S.AV.  of  Tarragona,  on  the  Ebro.  22  miles 
from  its  mouth,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats.  It  is 
strongly  fortified  by  walls  and  several  outworks,  is  entered 
by  7 gates,  and  has  a large  cathedral,  a bishop’s  palace,  town- 
hall,  hospital,  public  granary,  a handsome  college,  and  a 
palace  of  the  Vail  Cabra  family.  Its  manufactures  compri.se 
oil,  flour,  soap,  fine  delft,  cottons,  leather,  brandy,  common 
earthenware,  cordage,  linens,  wax-chandlery,  plain  glass, 
starch,  and  baskets,  ropes,  &c.  of  palm  and  esparto.  It  has 
an  important  trade  through  its  two  ports,  El  Fangar  and 
Los  Alfaques.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  as  well  as  directly — 
the  river  being  navigable  by  vessels  of  100  tons — in  the 
wheat  of  Aragon,  timber  from  the  Pyrenees,  Aragon,  and 
Catalonia ; wine  from  Galera  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  country;  oil,  wool,  alum,  silk,  barilla, 
soda,  charcoal,  liijuorice,  tares,  pitch,  tar,  firewood,  jasper, 
fruits,  Ac.  This  city  was  wrested  from  the  Moors  by  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  in  811,  but  was  soon  recovered  by  them,  and 
became  a nest  of  pirates,  and  a thorn  to  Italian  commerce. 
Eugenius  III.  therefore  proclaimed  a crusade  against  it,  and 
it  was  taken  in  1148.  In  1149  the  Moors  made  a desperate 
effort  to  regain  possession  of  the  city,  but  were  defeated, 
partiy  through  the  braveiy  of  the  women,  who  mounted  the 
i)attlements,  whiie  the  men  sallied  forth  and  routed  the 
Moors.  Tortosa  was  taken  in  1798  by  the  French,  under  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  This  bulwark  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia 
was  shamefully  surrendered  in  1811,  by  General  Lilli,  who 
was  afterward  tried  for  cowardice  and  condemned  to  death, 
but  received  pardon  from  Ferdinand  VII.  Pop.  20.573.  Near 
the  town  are  jasper  quarries.  Here,  in  1836,  Nogueras  put 
lo  death  the  mother  of  Cabrera. 

TORTtVSA,  (anc.  Orthoxia  ?)  a seaport  town  of  Syria,  pasha- 
lic,  and  30  miles  N.  of  Tripoli.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
a fortress  of  importance,  but  its  wails  are  now  in  ruins. 
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TORTSA'AR,  toRts'vdR/,  or  TORZBURG,  toRtsff)66RG,  a vB 
lage  of  Tran.sylvania.  with  a castle  near  the  Torzburg  Pass 
into  AVallachia,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Kronstadt.  Pop.  6690. 

TORTUG.A,  tor-too'ga.  an  island  of  the  Westlndie.s,  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  55  miles  W.  of  Margarita,  and  belonging  to 
Venezuela.  Length,  from  E.  to  W..  15  miles ; breadth,  8 mPea 

TORTUGA,  an  island  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Hayti.  Lat. 
20°  N.,  Ion.  72°  36'  W.  Length,  E.  to  AV.,  22  miles ; bre;uith, 
5 miles. 

TORTUGA,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  85  miles 
S.  of  the  island  of  Tiburon. 

TORTUGAS,  tor-too^gds,  (i. e.  the  “Tortoises,”)  a group  of 
islets  or  keys  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  120 
miles  AV.S.AAL  of  Cape  Taneha,  the  S.  extremity  of  Florida; 
about  lat.  24°  37'  N.,  and  Ion.  83°  W,  They  are  10  in  num- 
ber, very  low,  and  partly  covered  with  mangrove-bushes. 
On  one  of  them,  called  Bush  or  Garden  Key,  a light-house 
has  been  erected. 

TORTUGAS,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  off  theN.E.  coast 
of  Cuba,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  a narrow  channel 
called  El  Savirral.  Length,  from  N.AA'.  to  S.E.,  26  miles; 
breadth,  about  6 miles.  It  forms  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor of  Nuevitas. 

TORT  UR  A,  toR-too'rd.  (the  NepMath  of  Scripture,)  a mari- 
time village  of  Palestine,  pashalic,  20  miles  S.S.AA’.  of  Acre, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  W.  foot  of  Mount  Carmel. 

TORT'AA’ORTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

TO'RY  or  TOR'RY  ISLAND,  an  island  off  the  N.AV.  coast 
of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Donegal.  5 miles  N N.AA'.  of  Tnnis- 
boffin,  with  a light-house  in  lat.  55°  5'  N.,  Ion.  8°  15'  AY 
Length,  3 miles. 

TORZBURG,  a village  of  Transylvania.  See  Tortsv.\r. 

TORZHOK,  TORSIIOK  or  TOKJOK,  toR-zhokL  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  36  miles  AA'.N.AA'.  of  Tver,  on  the 
Tvertsa.  Lat.  57°  2'  N.,  Ion.  35°  3'  E.  Pop.  15.500.  Since 
its  partial  destruction  by  fire,  in  1767,  it  has  been  rebuilt 
with  much  regularity.  Public  edifices  comprise  a cathedral 
and  many  other  churches,  two  convents,  a government- 
house,  norm.al  .school,  and  orphan  asylum.  It  is  famous  for 
a holy  spring,  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  directions.  Its 
position  on  a navig.able  river,  and  on  the  road  from  Aloscow 
to  St.  Petersburg,  renders  it  of  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance; and  it  has  3 large  annual  fairs,  and  extensive 
manufactures  of  colored  Russia  leather,  from  which  shoes, 
gloves,  and  various  articles  are  made,  and  being  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver,  are  exported  in  large  quantities. 

TOSA,  a river  and  gulf,  Sardinian  States.  See  Toce, 

TOSA,  a populous  town  of  Japan,  island  ofSikokf. 

TOSCANA,  a country  of  It.aly.  See  Tuscany. 

TOSCANELLA,  tos-kd-n&Pld,  (anc.  Tuscania.)  a town  ot 
Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Civita  A'ec- 
chia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marta.  Pop.  3000.  It  is  highly 
picturesque,  surrounded  by  fortifications,  and  has  a cathe- 
dral of  the  eighth  century.  It  was  anciently  a city  of  Etru- 
ria; in  and  around  it  are  numerous  Etruscan  antiquitie.s. 

TOSCOLANO,  tos-ko-15'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  20 
miles  N.E.  of  Brescia,  on  the  AA'.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Garda. 
Pop.  3000.  It  has  paper  and  oil  mills. 

TOSEtLAND.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

TOSIA,totsee'd,(anc.  Doce.a?)  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ana- 
tolia, 100  miles  N.E.  of  Angora.  It  is  stated  to  comprise 
3000  Turkish,  and  50  Greek  dwellings,  with  some  fine  mina- 
rets, and  old  Christian  edifices.  It  has  a trade  in  green  mo- 
rocco leather. 

TOSNA,  tos'ni,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
government  of  Novgorod,  enters  the  government  of  Peters- 
burg. flows  N.N.AY.,  and,  after  a cour.«e  of  about  60  miles, 
joins  the  Neva.  It  is  much  used  for  floating  timber  to  the 
capital. 

TOSS,  toss,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton, 
and  12  miles  N.E.  of  Zurich.  It  contains  the  remains  of  a 
celebrated  Dominican  convent,  now  used  as  a corn  and  salt 
magazine.  The  Zurichers  were  defeated  here  in  1292,  by 
Duke  Albrecht  of  Austria.  Pop.  1446. 

TOSSA.  tos'sl,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  province, 
and  20  miles  S.  of  Gerona,  near  a cape  of  the  .same  name  iu 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  steep,  lofty,  and  almost 
inaccessible  heights.  Pop.  1683. 

TOST,  tost,  or  TOSZEK,  tos'sSkf,  a town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  15  miles  AY.  of  Tarnowitz.  Pop.  10.35. 

TOSTAKH,  tos-tiKt,  a river  of  East  Siberia,  province  of 
Yakootsk,  joins  the  Yana  after  a N. N.AA'.  cour.se  of  200  miles. 

TOStTOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

TOSZEK,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia.  See  Tost. 

TOTALAN,  to-tA-ldn',  a village  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia 
province,  and  6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Malaga.  It  sends  provisions 
to  Malaga.  Pop.  1068. 

TOTANA,  to-t^tn3,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Murcia, 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Lorca.  Pop.  8506.  It  has  a handsome 
public  fountain,  and  manufactures  of  liiren,  wax  candles, 
earthenware,  brandy,  and  saltpetre. 

TOT'ERNHOE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford, 
miles  AY.S.AA'.  of  Dunstable.  Here  are  rums  of  Toteruhot 
Castle. 

TOTHIAM,  Great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 
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TOTH  AM,  Little,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

TOTOIILL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

TOTIIILL  FIELDS,  a di.strict  of  England,  within  the  city 
jf  Westminster,  and  containing  a large  county  prison. 

TOTMA,  tot'mi,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  110 
miles  N.E.  of  Vologda,  on  the  Sookhona.  Pop.  2800.  It  has 
a monastery  which  attracts  many  pilgrims.  Near  are  ex- 
tensive salt-works. 

TOT/NESS  or  TOT'NES,  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dart,  10  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the 
English  Channel,  and  across  which  it  communicates  by  a 
bridge  with  its  suburb  Bridgetown,  and  on  the  South  Devon 
Railway,  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Exeter.  Pop.  in  1851,  4419,  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a long  street,  extending  up  a hill  to  its 
ruined  castle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  England, 
and  many  houses  are  ornamented  with  colonnades.  Bridge- 
town is  more  modern.  It  has  a handsome  church,  chapels 
of  Independents.  Wesleyans,  Unitarians,  an  endowed  gram- 
mar school,  endowed  blue-coat  school,  a guildhall,  council- 
house,  assembly-rooms,  and  theatre.  It  has  an  important 
trade  in  coal.  It  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

TOTOIA,  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands.  See  Totoua. 

TOTONICAP.AN,  to-to-ne-ki  pan',  a town  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, state,  and  100  miles  N.W.  of  Guatemala,  capital  of  a 
department,  in  a rich  plain.  Pop.  12,000.  (?)  It  covers  a 
large  space  with  its  flat-roofed  houses,  and  has  mineral 
springs,  and  a few  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  wooden 
articles,  and  hardware. 

TOTORKAN,  European  Turkey.  See  Tcrtukai. 

TOTOUA,  to-too'3,,  or  TOTOIA,  to-toi'^.  one  of  the  Feejee 
Islands.  South  Pacific.  Lat.  18°  56'  S..  Ion.  179^  57'  W. 

TOT'TENIIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex,  5| 
miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Paul’s.  London,  and  intersected  by  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway.  The  village,  extending  along 
the  road  from  London  to  Ware,  is  almost  continuous  with 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  and  has  an  old  and  ornamented 
church,  an  Episcopal  church,  various  Dissenting  chapels,  a 
grammar  school,  blue-coat  school,  green-coat  school,  alms- 
houses, and  other  charities.  In  the  parish  are  several  mills 
and  potteries.  Near  it  are  an  old  cross,  and  Bruce  Castle, 
an  edifice  of  the  .seventeenth  century. 

TOT^TENHILL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TOT''rEN’S  WELLS,  a post-office  of  Obion  co..  Tennessee. 

TOT'TERIDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

TOT'TINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

'TOTTINGTON,  Higher,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster. 

TOTTINGTON,  Lower,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster. 

TOTTY’S  BEND,  a post-office  of  Hickman  co.,  Tennessee. 

TOUARIKS  or  TOUARYKS.  See  Tooareeks. 

TOUARSOIS,  a village  of  France.  See  Thouarsais. 

TOUAT.  an  oasis  of  Central  Africa.  See  Tooat. 

TOUBOUAI,  too-boo-P,  or  AUS'TRAL,  a group  of  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  S.  of  the  Society  Islands  and 
Low’s  Archipelago.  Lat.  21°  50'  to  2.8°  42'  S.,  Ion.  147°  11' 
to  155°  W.  The  principal  Islands  of  the  group  are  Vavitao, 
the  largest;  Toubouai  proper,  which  is  not  more  than  5 
miles  in  extent;  and  Oheteroa  or  Rourouton,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  1300  feet,  and  has  a numerous  and  inoffen- 
sive population. 

TOUCQUES,  took,  a river  of  France,  departments  of  Orne 
and  Calvados,  rises  near  Merlerault,  and,  after  a N.  course 
of  55  miles,  enters  the  English  Channel  8 miles  N.W.  of 
Ilonfleur.  Chief  affluents,  the  Orbec  and  Calone. 

TOUCY,  too'see',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Yonne, 
13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Auxerre.  Pop.  in  1852.  2975. 

TOUDENY,  a town  of  Africa.  See  Taudexy. 

TOUGH,  tuf,  a parish  of  Scotland,  county,  and  22  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Aberdeen.  Here  are  various  Druidic  remains. 

TOUGH,  two  parishes  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of 
Limerick. 

TOUL.  tool,  (anc.  TuVJum.)  a fortified  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Meurthe.  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  and  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Strasbourg,  12  miles  W.  of  Nancy.  Lat.  48°  40'  32"  N.,  Ion. 
6°  5'  .3"  E.  Pop.  in  1852,  8506.  it  has  a Gothic  cathedral  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  cavalry  and  infantry  barracks,  an  ar- 
senal, and  manufactures  of  lace,  calicoes,  and  hardwares. 
Near  it  is  a chalybeate  spring. 

TOULA.  a town  and  government  of  Russia.  See  Toola. 

'TOULON,  too'lAxo',  or  TOO  LON-sur-MER,  too'lAxa  suR 
maiR.  (anc.  Tuflo-AfarUiun,)  a seaport  city,  and.  after  Brest, 
the  most  important  naval  station  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Var,  is  admirably  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a deep 
louble  bay  formed  by  the  Mediterranean.  30  miles  S.E.  of 
Marseilles.  Lat.  of  the  observatory,  43°  7'  30"  N.,  Ion.  5° 
.56'  E.  Mean  Temperature  of  the  year.  62°  ‘2  ; winter,  48°‘5; 
summer,  75°'2  Fahrenheit.  Pop.  in  1846,  39.243;  in  1861, 
84.987.  It  is  built  on  an  acclivity  which  rises  gradually 
from  the  sea,  and  terminates  towards  the  N.  in  a ra.nge  of 
icfly  hills.  These  extend  around  the  bay,  and  nearly  land- 
lock  It,  forming  a roa  Istead  and  harbor,  with  anchorage  for 
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the  largest  fleet,  completely  protected,  except  on  the  S.  and 
E,.  which  are  somewhat  exposed.  In  front  of  the  bay  is  a 
projecting  tongue  of  land,  which  nearly  clo.ses  its  entrance, 
along  it.  as  well  as  the  adjacent  points,  numerous  forts  and 
redoubts  have  been  erected,  making  a successful  attack  by 
.sea  nearly  impossible.  In  like  manner,  on  the  land  side 
the  fortifications  are  of  the  most  complete  description.  It 
is  enclosed  by  a double  line  of  bastioned  fortifications,  and 
strong  forts  and  outworks  occupy  all  the  important  beigi-hs. 
The  French  consider  it  impregnable. 

In  the  town  itself,  if  we  except  the  arsenal  and  other  ma- 
rine establishments,  which  are  on  a scale  of  almost  unrivalled 
magnificence,  there  is  not  much  to  excite  interest.  'The 
houses  are  generally  well  built,  but  the  space  occupied  by 
them  is  small  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  population. 
'They  are  closely  crowded  together,  without  regularity,  in 
narrow  streets  or  on  small,  insignificant  squares.  'The  only 
edifices  not  connected  with  the  marine  deserving  of  notice, 
are  the  cathedral,  po.ssessed  of  little  architectural  merit;  the 
church  of  Notre-Dame,  with  a fine  facade;  the  church  of  St. 
Loui.s,  adorned  with  an  elegant  colonnade;  and  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  a handsome  structure  facing  the  harbor.  The  port 
is  separated  from  the  roadstead  by  moles,  which  are  hollow 
and  bomb-proof,  and  lined  by  batteries  d-Jicur-d-mu.  It 
consists  of  two  divisions — the  Port-Marchaud  or  Darse- 
Vieille,  on  the  E.  appropriated  to  merchant  vessels,  lined 
with  a fine  quay  and  handsome  edifices;  and  the  Port-Mili- 
taire  or  Darse-Neuve,  on  the  W.,  where  are  immense  maga- 
zines and  arsenals,  ship-building  docks,  rope  and  sail  works, 
and  the  bcigne  or  convict  prison,  usually  occupied  by  4000 
or  5000  culprits.  'The  trade,  which  is  chiefly  in  corn,  flour, 
salt  provisions,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  capers,  and  fruit,  has  in- 
creased considerably  since  the  occupation  of  Algiers.  'J’here 
are  two  annual  fairs,  one  of  which  lasts  eight  days.  Toulon 
is  the  seat  of  a maritime  prefecture,  and  a court  of  first  resort 
and  commerce:  and  possesses  a second-class  school  of  hydro- 
graphy, a medical  naval  school,  academy,  communal  college, 
botanical  garden,  museum  of  natural  history,  marine  mu- 
seum, and  public  library.  'Toulon  was  originally  a Roman 
colony  ; it  was  Liken  b}'  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  in  1524, 
and  by  Charles  V.  in  1536.  The  most  memorable  and  di.s- 
astrous  event  connected  with  it  took  place  in  1793.  when 
the  British,  to  whom  the  Royalists  had  surrendered  it,  hav- 
ing been  forced  to  retire  after  a siege  in  which  Bonaparte 
gave  the  first  decided  proofs  of  his  military  genius,  the  Re- 
publicans revenged  them.selves  by  giving  up  the  town  to 
pillage,  and  the  inhabitants  to  almost  indisci-iniinate  mas- 
sacre. At  Toulon,  Bonaparte  embarked  in  179S.  previous  to 
his  memorable  campaign  in  Egypt;  and  here  assemblt-d,  in 
18.30,  the  Fi'ench  armament  destined  for  the  conquest  of 
Algiers. 

TtIULON,  tooflon,  a post-village,  capital  of  Stark  co.,  Illi- 
nois, about  35  miles  N.N.W.  of  Peoria. 

TOULON-sur-ARROUX,  too'lAx«'  sur  au'Roo',  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  18  miles  N.N.\V.  of 
Charolles.  Fop.  in  1852,  2183. 

TOULOUSAIN,  too'loo'z^No',  an  ancient  district  of  France, 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  departments  of  Haute-Garonne  and  Tarn-et- 
Garonne.  Toulouse  was  its  capital. 

TOULOUSE  or  TIIOULOUSE,  too'looz',  (anc.  Tnlnha.)  a 
city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Ilaute-Garonne, 
on  the  Garonne,  the  Canal  du  Midi,  and  the  railway  in  pro- 
gress from  Marseilles  to  Paris,  130  miles  S.E.  of  Bordeaux, 
and  200  miles  N.W.  of  Marseilles.  Lat.  of  new  observatory, 
43°  36'  47"  N.,  Ion.  1°  27'  55"  E.  Pop.  in  1846, 71,895 ; in  1861 , 
113,229.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  chiefly  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  but  partly  also  on  an  island  in  its  channel;  a 
handsome  bridge  across  the  river  communicates  with  the 
large  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien.  Its  old  walls  have  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared  to  make  way  for  extensive  modern  im- 
provements. 'The  town  is  mostly  composed  of  clumsy 
antiquated  houses  of  red  brick,  badly  cemented  with  clay, 
and  of  a very  gloomy  aspect;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
winding,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  Several  parts  of  the  city, 
however,  are  gradually  assuming  a modern  and  handsome 
appearance.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  Flace- 
du-Capitole,  a large  and  well-built  square,  adorned  with  four 
fountains,  one  at  each  angle,  and  the  chief  place  of  bustle 
and  traffic;  and  the  Place-la- Fayette,  a circus  lined  with 
regular  mansions,  and  opening  on  the  E.  into  a fine  prce 
menade,  composed  of  three  parallel  alleys.  'The  principal 
edifices  are  the  hotel-de-ville  or  capitol.  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  in  the  square  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  a large  struts 
ture,  adorned  in  front  with  eight  columns  of  red  marble, 
and  including,  in  addition  to  the  municipal  buildings,  atboa- 
tre  in  the  left  wing;  the  cathedral,  originally  built  about  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  centuiy ; the  church  of  St.  Sernin,  the 
oldest  and  most  perfect  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  con- 
structed of  brick  and  stone,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and 
rendered  conspicuous  by  a lofty  octagonal  tower,  formed  by 
five  tiers  of  arches  ; the  church  of  St.  'Taur,  with  a remark- 
able belfry;  the  church  of  the  Jacobins,  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  brick  tower,  and  now  converted  into  barracks;  the 
picture-gallery,  with  many  bad  and  two  or  three  irood  paint- 
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lugs ; tlie  museum,  tvith  a good  collection  of  Gallic,  Roman, 
and  Gothic  antiquities:  the  Convent  de-l’-Inquisition,  an 
obscure  editice.  remarkable  only  for  the  atrocities  which  the 
tribunal  to  which  it  owes  its  name  perpetrated  within  its 
precincts;  and  the palais-di'-justice,  in  which  the  parliament 
of  Toulouse  used  to  hold  its  sittings,  and  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  time  of  Galba,  but  now  so  completely 
modernized  as  to  have  lost  all  its  ancient  features.  Tou- 
louse is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  the  seat  of  an  appeal  court 
fjr  the  departments  of  Ilaute-Garonne,  Ariege,  Tarn,  and 
Tarn-et-Garoune.  and  of  courts  of  first  resort  and  commerce ; 
and  possesses  a chamber  of  commerce  and  exchange,  a mint, 
a Protestant  divinity-hall,  a diocesan  seminary,  faculties 
of  law,  science,  and  literature,  a secondary  school  of  medi- 
cine, veterinary  school,  and  school  of  artillery,  an  academy 
of  “floral  games,”  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  a national 
college,  seminary,  and  normal  .school,  2 libraries  of  54,000 
and  38.000  volume.s.  and  an  observatory,  an  excellent  bo- 
tanic garden,  agricultural  society,  antiquarian  society,  and 
a national  academy  of  science,  inscriptions,  and  hellps-lpttrex. 

The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  and 
woollen  covers,  silk  and  printed  cotton  goods,  vermicelli, 
pate>^de-fois-de-canards,  (duck-liver  pies,)  starch,  wax- 
candles,  cutlery,  stoneware,  and  porcelain.  There  are  also 
numerous  tanneries,  both  for  common  and  morocco  leather: 
a cannon-foundry,  gunpowder  and  tobacco  factories,  dye- 
works,  distilleries,  and  cotton  mills.  Toulouse  is  the  en- 
trepot for  the  commerce  between  the  interior  of  France  and 
Spain.  Its  trade  is  greatly  favored  by  the  situation  of  the 
city,  and  facilitated  both  by  water  and  railway  communica- 
tion. The  chief  articles  are  corn  and  flour,  wine,  brandy, 
colonial  produce,  iron  and  ironwares,  oil,  soap,  and  feathers. 
Toulouse  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  rose  to  eminence 
under  the  Romans,  who  embellished  it  with  a capitol,  am- 
hitheatre,  and  other  edifices,  of  which  vestiges  still  remain, 
n the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the  A'isizoths  became 
its  masters,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  their  kingdom,  which 
it  continued  to  be  till  508,  when  Clovis  gained  possession 
of  it.  In  732  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens.  Subsequently 
under  Charlemagne  it  became  the  capital -of  Aquitaine.  It 
w^as  afterwards  governed  by  independent  counts,  and  in  the 
eleventh  century  fell  a prey  to  the  cruel  bigots  of  the  In- 
quisition, w’ho  here  established  their  infamous  tribunal, 
and  consigned  multitudes  of  Albigen.ses  and  A'audois  to 
! the  flames.  The  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  which  Wellington 
defeated  the  French  under  Soult.  was  fought  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1814.  Toulouse  is  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Bene- 
dict XII.,  the  jurist  Cujas.  and  the  engineer  Riquet. 

TOULTCilA,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  Toolcha. 

TOU  MAT,  a town  of  Africa.  See  Toomat. 

TOUMEN.  a river  of  Corea.  See  Toomex. 

TOUMEN.  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Tioomex. 

TOUNDJA,  a river  of  Turkey.  See  Toxdj.a. 

TOUNG.  a river  of  China.  See  Tooxa. 

TOUNG-IIAI.  See  China  Sea. 

TOUNG- KIANG,  a river  of  China.  See  Tooxo-Kiaxg. 

TOUNGOUSES,  a people  of  Siberia.  See  Tooxgooses. 

TOUNGOUSKA,  three  rivers  of  Siberia.  See  Tooxgooska. 

TOUNG-TAO,  an  island  of  .Japan.  See  Figasi-SimA. 

TOUNKAT.  a town  of  Toorkistan.  See  Tooxkat. 

TOUNKINSK,  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Tooxkixsk. 

TOU-PING-LING,  a mountain  of  China.  See  Too-pixg-ling. 

TOUR  A.  See  Toora. 

TOURAINE.  too'rAiP.  an  old  province  of  France,  watered 
by  the  Loire,  Cher,  and  Vienna  Rivers,  and  now  forming 
most  part  of  the  department  of  Indre-et-Loire. 

TOURBOUT.  See  Toorboot. 

TOURCIIIZ.  a town  of  Persia.  See  Toor.sheez. 

TOURCOING,  tooR'kw^NO^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Nord,  on  the  railway  from  Mouscron  to  Lisle,  arrondisse- 
ment,  and  7^  miles  N.E.  of  Lille.  Pop.  in  1852.  27,615.  It 
has  a town-hall,  remains  of  an  old  ehateau  of  the  diikes  of 
i'  Havre,  a communal  college,  and  extensive  manufactures  of 
i cotton  and  worsted  thread,  camlets,  plu.shes,  muslins,  and 
other  varieties  of  goods. 

TOUK-D’AIGUES,  La.  H tooR  daig,  a market-town  of 
j France,  department  of  Vauclu.se,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Pertuis. 

I Pop.  1463. 

TOUR-D’AUVERGNE,  La,  la  tooR  do'vaiRh'.  a market- 
town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  25  miles  S.W. 
of  Clermont-Ferrand.  Pop.  2242. 

TOUR-DE-FRANCE,  La.  U tooR  deh  fr5xss,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Pyrenees-Orien’tales,  13  miles  W.N.AV. 
of  Perpignan.  Pop.  1259. 

TOUR-DE-PEIL,  La,  ll  tooR  deh  p.-iT,  a small  town  of  Swit- 
zerland, canton  of  A^aud,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  1 mile  S.E.  of  Vevay. 

TOUR-DU-PIN.  La,  Li  tooR  dil  pAxo.  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Is^re.  31  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  2.572. 

TOURFAN.  See  Toorfax. 

TOURINNES-LA-GROSSE,  tooVeen'  li  gross,  a village  of 
Belgium,  province  of  South  Brabant,  on  the  N6the,  (or  Ne- 
then.)  21  miles  E.  of  Br\issels.  Pop.  1174. 

TOURINNES-LES-OURDONS-SAINT-LAMBERT-LIBER- 
SART,  too'reen^  Idz  ooR'ddxo'  six«  iSM'baiR/  lee'bdR'saR/,  a 
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village  of  Belgium,  province  of  South  Brabant,  on  the  Nil, 
24  miles  S.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1702. 

TOURINSK.  See  Toorinsk. 

T lURL.WlLLE.  tooR'li'veeP.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Manche.  arrondissement  of  Cherbourg.  Pop.  in 
1852.  4S77.  It  has  stone  ([uarries  and  glass-works. 

TOURMENTE,  (tooR'mSxt/,)  C.4PE.  a headland  of  Canada 
East,  on  the  N.IV.  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
33  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec,  aud  rising  nearly  2000  feet  abcve 
the  level  of  the  river. 

TOURNAISIS,  tooR'n.i'zee',  an  ancient  district  of  Belgium, 
having  Tournay  for  its  capital.  With  the  exception  of  a 
part  belonging  to  M'est  Flanders,  it  is  now  included  in  the 
province  of  Ilainaut. 

TOURNAN,  tooR'nftxa/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Marne,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Paris.  P.  176.5 

TOURNAY,  tooR'nd',  (Flem.  tVr,  dortoik : &nc.  Civ'ita^ 
Nerrioh-um,)  a strongly  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Ilainaut.  on  the  Scheldt,  here  crossed  by  several  flying 
bridges,  and  which  divides  it  into  an  old  and  a new  town, 
27  miles  N.W.  of  Mons,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Bru.'sels 
Ghent  and  Touimay  Railway.  It  is  entered  by  seven  gates, 
and  consists  in  general  of  spacious  streets  and  squares, 
lined  by  well-built  houses.  It  has  superb  quays,  finely 
planted  so  as  to  form  excellent  promenades.  The  principal 
edifices  are  an  admirably  constructed  citadel  by  Vauban, 
the  cathedral,  a very  ancient  structure,  of  Romane.sqpe  and 
Ogival  architecture,  Avith  five  pointed  towers,  a majestic 
interior,  of  which  the  choir  is  particularly  admired,  many 
interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  and  some  good  paintings, 
among  Avhich  is  one  of  the  Souls  in  Purgatory  by  Rubens; 
seven  other  churches,  of  which  that  of  St.  Brice.  Avith  the 
tomb  of  King  Childeric  adjoining,  is  the  most  deserving  of 
notice;  the  ancient  convent  of  St.  Martin,  and  its  Gothic 
church,  noAv  used  partly  as  a town-house  and  partly  as  a 
museum,  with  a park  and  botanic  garden  adjoining;  the 
belfry,  a lofty  tower  in  the  market-place,  of  unknoAvn  date, 
but  supposed  to  have  formed,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  donjon  of  a castle;  a large  and  im- 
posing building  in  the  Renaissance  style,  originally  a cloth- 
hall.  and  now  converted  into  the  principal  guard  house;  and 
a concert-room,  with  a columnar  fa9ade  supporting  a dome. 
Tournay  possesses  courts  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  supe- 
rior, primary,  and  other  schools,  a school  of  arts,  an  academy 
of  design,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture;  an  episco- 
pal seminary,  a picture-gallery,  a public  library,  an  athe- 
naeum. a theatre,  a deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  literary  and 
musical  societies,  and  several  hospitals  and  similar  benevo- 
lent institutions.  The  manufactures,  Avhich  are  extensive, 
employing  about  three-foAirths  of  the  inhabitants,  consist 
principally  of  woollen  and  cotton  hosiery,  carpets.  Avhich 
have  long  been  celebrated;  porcelain,  on  a very  large  scale; 
linen  and  cotton  tissues,  leather,  and  liqueurs.  The  trade, 
favored  both  by  the  railway  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  includes,  in  addition  to  the  manufactures,  a large 
export  of  lime  from  quarries  in  the  vicinity;  and  besides  a 
daily  market  for  provisions,  a Aveekly  market  for  corn,  flax, 
and  linen  thread,  and  three  Aveekly  markets  for  cattle,  th^-re 
are  a number  of  important  cattle  and  linen  annual  fairs, 
tAVo  of  Avhich  last  10  days.  Pop.  31,115. 

TOURNAY,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ilautes-Py- 
renees.  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Tarbes.  Pop.  1316. 

TOURNEPPE,  tooR'nJpp',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  South  Brabant,  with  paper  milLs.  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Senne,  7 miles  S.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  2200. 

TOURNON,  tooR'nbN®^  a town  of  France,  department  oi 
Ard^che,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  here  crossed  by  a 
fine  suspension  bridge,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Yalence.  Pop.  in 
1852,  4861.  It  has  a good  quay  on  the  Rhone,  an  old  castle 
on  a neighboring  height,  and  a nation.al  college.  It  has  a 
brisk  trade  in  Ilermitage  wines,  woollen  and  silk  fabrics, 
organzine.  and  timber. 

TOURNON,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne.  on  the  Baudusson,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Agen.  P.  1402. 

TOURNUS,  tooR'uticeL  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Sa6ne-et-Loire,  on  the  right  of  the  Saone,  17  miles  N.  of 
Macon,  on  the  raihvay  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  Pop.  in  1852, 
5324.  It  has  a chamber  of  commerce,  manufactures  of  hats, 
silks,  and  beet-root  sugar. 

TOURON.  a toAvn  of  Anam.  See  Tooron. 

TOUROUKHANSK.  a town  ofSiberia.  See  Toorookhansk. 

TOUROVO,  a town  of  Russia.  See  TOOROVO. 

TOURPES,  tooRp.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilal- 
naut.  on  the  Little  Dendre,  18  miles  N.4V.  of  Mons.  P.  1325. 

TOURS.  tooR,  (anc.  Ccesarodidnum,  afterwards  TiJrones,)  & 
city  of  France,  department  of  Indre-et-Ix)ire,  between  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loire  and  right  bank  of  the  Cher,  and  at 
the  termini  of  raihvays  from  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Nantes, 
65  miles  S.4V.  of  Orleans.  Lat.  47°  24'  N.,  Ion.  0°  42'  E.  Pop. 
in  1852,  33.530.  Tours  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a fine 
plain.  The  principal  entrance  is  by  a magnificent  bridge 
(one  of  the  finest  in  Europe)  across  the  Loire.  It  is  1423  feet 
long,  and  consists  of  15  arches.  The  bridge  is  continued  by 
a fine  street,  which  traverses  thetoAvn  throughout  its  Avhole 
length,  and  constitutes  its  principal  thoroturhfaro.  Tli* 
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banks  of  the  river  are  enclosed  by  a quay,  lined  with  hand- 
some houses  and  finelj'-planted  promenades.  A great  part 
of  the  town  is  new,  and  many  of  the  streets  are  spacious  and 
elegant;  but  the  older  quarters  are  very  iuditferently  built, 
and  generally  consist  of  narrow,  irregular,  dull,  and  dirty 
streets.  The  principal  edifice  is  the  cathedral.  Its  W.  front 
consists  of  three  lofty  portals  covered  with  florid  ornaments, 
surmounted  by  a window  of  astoni.shing  dimensions,  and 
flanked  by  two  domed  towers  205  feet  high.  The  interior, 
which  is  of  the  purest  Gothic,  and  lighted  by  beautifully 
stained  glass,  is  256  feet  in  length,  and  85  feet  in  height; 
among  other  objects  of  interest,  it  contains  a fine  marble 
monument  of  the  two  only  children  of  Charles  VIII.  and 
Anne  of  Bretagne,  by  whose  early  deaths  the  succession  to 
the  crown  was  changed.  The  other  buildings  deserving  of 
notice  are  two  towers,  forming  conspicuous  objects  from 
every  part  of  the  town,  the  one  called  the  tower  of  St.  Mar- 
tin or  Ilorloge,  from  containing  the  principal  clock;  the 
other  the  tower  of  Charlemagne,  becau.se  his  Queen  Luit- 
garde  was  buried  below  it;  and  both  remarkable  as  the 
only  relics  which  the  revolutions  of  1793  have  left  of  the 
vast  cathedral  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  after  it  had  flourished 
for  twelve  centuries:  the  church  of  St.  .Julian,  degraded  into 
a coach-house,  but  still  a fine  pointed  edifice  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  two  circular  and  machicolated  towers,  enclosed 
within  the  cavalry-barracks,  forming  part  of  the  castle  built 
by  Henry  II.  of  England;  the  church  of  St.  Clement,  a 
chaste  and  beautiful  structure,  with  a fine  portal,  but  now 
used  as  a corn-market;  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  kingdom;  the  prefecture, 
with  a public  library  of  40.000  volumes,  and  several  remark- 
able manuscripts;  a picture-gallery  and  museum  of  natural 
history,  the  town-house,  court-house,  general  hospital,  and 
an  elegant  fountain  of  white  marble,  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  market-place. 

The  manufactures  consist  of  silk  stuff.s,  introduced  by 
Louis  XI.,  ribbons,  broadcloth,  serge,  rugs,  starch,  and 
wax-candles;  the  trade  is  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  dried  fruits, 
wax,  hemp,  wool,  &c.  Tours  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
the  seat  of  a court  of  first  resort  and  of  commerce,  and  pos- 
sesses a chamber  of  commerce,  a society  of  agiiculture, 
science,  art,  and  bdlex-leitres ; a diocesan  seminary,  a se- 
condary ecclesiastical  school,  and  a communal  college.  It 
early  acquired  considerable  importance,  and  under  the  Ro- 
mans became  the  capital  of  Lugdunensis  III.  In  more 
modern  times  it  had  become  tamous  for  its  silk  manufac- 
tures. and  had  so  extended  as  to  have  a population  of  80.000, 
when  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  deprived  it  of 
nearly  half  its  inhabitants,  and  almost  all  its  industry,  and 
inflicted  a blow  on  its  prosperity  from  w'hich  it  has  never 
recovered.  Tours  has  become  a favorite  residence  of  the 
English,  whose  numbers  within  it  have  been  estimated  at 
3000.  In  the  neighborhood,  about  1 mile  W.  of  the  town, 
is  the  castellated  den  of  Rlessis-les-Tours.  of  which  an  admi- 
rable description  is  given  by  Scott  in  his  Quentin  Durward. 
Louis  XI.  died  here  in  1483;  the  national  powder  mills  are 
in  the  vicinity. 

TOUKTOIRAC,  tooR'twi'rdk',  a village  of  France,  depart- 
. ment  of  Dordogne,  arrondissement  of  Perigueux.  Pop.  1289. 

TOURTOUSE,  tooR'tooz',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Ariege,  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Girons.  Pop.  1500. 

TOURVES,  tooRv,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Var,  19  miles  N.  of  Toulon.  Pop.  in  1852,  2567. 

TOURVILLE,  tooR'veeP.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Manche,  arrondissement  of  Coutances.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Admiral  Tourville.  Pop.  933. 

TOURY,  too'ree',  a village  of  France,  department  of  Eure- 
et-Loir,  on  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway,  27  miles  S.E.  of 
Chartres.  Pop.  1250. 

TOUSSAINT  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  flows  through  Ottawa 
county  into  Lake  Erie. 

TOUTOUILA.  an  island.  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Maoona. 

TOUVET,  Le,  leh  too'v.V,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Is6re.  17  miles  N.E.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in  1852,  1683. 

TOU-YAN.  a city  of  China.  See  Too-Yan. 

TOUZ  GOUL,  a lake,  Chinese  Empire.  See  Tooz  Gool. 

TOUZKOURM.\TY,  Koordistan.  See  Toozkoorm  vty. 

TOVARNIK,  to-vaR-neek^  a market  and  post-town  of 
Slavonia,  co.,  and  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Vukovar.  Pop.  2889. 

TOVVALIGA,  a creek  of  Georgia,  rises  in  Henry  county, 
and  flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Ocmulgee  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Forsyth.  It  furnishes  excellent  water-power  in  Monroe 
county. 

TOVVALIGA,  a post-oflice  of  Butts  co.,  Georgia. 

TOVVAMEN'SING,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
Kylvanha.  Pop.  1137. 

TOVVAN'DA,  a creek  of  Pennsylvania,  joins  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Su.squehanna  near  the  borough  of  Towanda. 

TGVVAN'DA,  a post-borough  in  Towanda  township,  and 
capital  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  near 
the  mouth  of  Sugar  creek,  about  120  miles  N.  by  E.  of  liar- 
l isburg.  The  North  Branch  Canal  passes  through  it.  Aboul 
one-third  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  The  town  has  a 
tollegiato  institute,  6 churches,  2 banks,  2 newspaper  of- 
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flees,  and  20  stores.  Incorporated  in  1828.  Pop.  in  1850, 1171 
in  1860,  1622.  Another  report  says  1800. 

TOVYCESTER,  towsRer,  (anc.  Lactoduh'um,)  a market 
town  and  parish  of  England,  co.,  and  8 miles  S.S.W.  ol 
Northampton,  on  the  ancient  Whatling  Street.  Pop.  in  1851 
2665.  It  has  a church  of  the  eleventh  century,  with  a mo 
nument  to  Archbishop  Sponne,  who  founded  the  gramma)  I 
school:  manufactures  of  silks,  and  bobbin-lace. 

TO'W’^EDNACK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornw.all. 

TO^VVEE  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Monroe  CO.,  Tennessee.  ' 

TOWNER  HA.VPLETS,  a parliamentary  borough  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Middlesex,  comprising  all  that  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis E.  of  the  city  of  London  and  Finsbury,  extending 
S.  to  the  Thames,  and  consisting  of  the  parishes  of  Shore- 
ditch, Spitalfields,  Bethnal-Green,  Limehouse,  Poplar, 
Hackney,  &c.  Pop.  in  1861,  647,585.  The  borough  contain.^ 
the  London  and  St.  Katharine’s  docks,  the  mint,  Tiinity- 
house,  the  London  hospital,  and  numerous  other  charitable 
institutions,  with  the  terminus  of  the  East  and  North-east 
Counties  Railways.  The  Tower  of  London,  whence  its 
name,  is  at  the  S.VV.  extremity.  This  borough  sends  2 
members  to  the  IIou.se  of  Commons.  See  London., 

TOWNER  HILL,  a post-village  in  VV'ashington  co.,  Rhode 
Island,  near  Narragauset  Bay,  25  miles  S.  by  VV'.  of  Provi- 
dence. 

TOW'ERSEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

TOVVERSVILLE,  a post-office,  Chautauque  co..  New  York. 

TOW^'ERTOWN,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Illinois. 

TOVVIE,  tow'ee.  or  TOWIE  KINBAT/'i’OCK,  a parish  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  Don,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Alford.  It  has  a I'uiued  castle. 

TOVV'LESVILLE,  towlz'vill,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co., 

New  York. 

TOVV’MOPi.Et  or  TUOMORE,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo 

TOWN  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Tyler  co.,  Texas. 

TOWN  COVE,  a small  village  of  Walker  co.,  Georgia. 

TOWN  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  flows  through  Lawrence  j 
county  into  Tennessee  River. 

TOWN/ERS,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  New  York, 
about  90  miles  8.  of  Albany. 

TOWNVGREEN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TOWN  HILL,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

TOVV'N  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Smyth  co.,  Virginia. 

TOWN  LINE,  a post-village  of  Erie  co..  New  York,  on  the 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  Railroad,  15  miles  E.  of  Buffalo. 

TOVV’N  LINE,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  I’enn.sylvania. 

TOWNSHIURY,  a post-office  of  Warren  co..  New  Jersey. 

TOWNSEND,  a town  of  Maine.  See  Southport.  j 

TOWN^SEND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  Massachusetts.  40  miles  N.VV’.  by  W.  of  Boston,  on  the 
Squanticook  River,  and  the  Peterborough  and  Shirley  I 
Railroad.  Pop.  2005. 

TOWNSEND,  a post-office  of  Chemung  co..  New  York. 

TOWNSEND,  a township  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad,  7 miles  from  Norwalk.  Pop. 

1534. 

TOWNSEND,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Sandusky 
co.,  Ohio,  Pop.  1062. 

TOWN'SEND  BAY,  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  ir 
British  North  America.  Breadth  of  entrance,  11  miles. 

TOWN'SEND  HAIUBOR,  a post-village  in  Middlesex  co., 
Ma.ssachusetts,  on  the  Peterborough  and  Shirley  Railroad, 

42  miles  N.W.  of  Boston,  contains  a number  of  mills. 

TOWNVSEND’S  IN'LET,  a post-office  of  Cape  May  co..  New 
Jersey. 

TOWNtSENDVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lodi  township,  in 
the  S.  part  of  Seneca  co..  New  York.  It  contains  2 meet- 
ing-houses and  2 stores.  Pop.  about  200. 

TOWNSGIEND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Windham 
CO.,  Vermont,  on  West  River,  90  miles  S.  of  Montpelier. 

The  village  contains  several  churches,  and  an  academy. 

Pop.  of  the  township,  1376. 

TOVV’N'SHIP.  a post-office  of  Albany  co..  New  York. 

TOWN^STALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

TOWNVVILLE,  a post-office  of  Anderson  district.  South 
Carolina. 

TOWN-YETH'OLM,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh, 
on  the  left  bank  of  Beaumont  Water,  across  which  it  com- 
municates with  Kirk-Yetholm.  See  Yetholm 

TOW'SONTOWN.  a post-village  and  capital  of  Baltimore 
CO.,  Maryland,  7 miles  N.  of  Baltimore. 

TOWQ'ON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York.  West 
Riding,  2^  miles  S.  of  Tadca.ster.  Here  a great  battle  wut/ 
fought  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  1461. 

TO'WY,  a river  of  South  Wales,  rises  in  the  co.  of  Cardi 
gan.  flows  mostly  S.W’.  through  Carmarthenshire,  nearly  in 
its  centre,  and  joins  Carmarthen  Bay  by  a wide  mouth,  8 
miles  S.  of  Carmarthen.  Total  course,  60  miles.  It  is  navi- 
gable fi'om  the  sea  to  Carmarthen  for  vessels  of  200  tons 
burden. 

TO/WYN  or  TY'WYN,  a parish  and  maritime  village  of 
North  Wales,  on  its  W.  coast,  co.  of  Merioneth,  near  Cardi 
gan  Bay,  10  miles  S.S.W’.  of  Barmouth.  Pop.  in  1851,  2769, 
engaged  ia  woollen  mills,  slate  quarries,  and  lead  and  cojr 
per-minos. 
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TOX  AWAY,  a river  of  Pickens  district,  South  Carolina, 
Is  a small  braiicli  of  the  Kiowee. 

TOX'TF.TH  PAllK,  an  extensive  parochial  district  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Lancaster,  formerly  the  N.E.  quarter  of  the  town 
of  Liverpool.  See  Lrv'ERPOOL. 

TOYX'TOX,  High,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

TOTN’TOX,  Low.  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

TOYXTOX  ALLrSAIXTS,  a parish,  England,  co.  Lincoln. 

TGYXTON  ST.  PETER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Lincoln. 

TO'ZER,  a <.own  of  North  Africa,  dominions  of  Tunis,  on 
the  W.  side  ol  Lake  Sibka,  (Lowdeah.)  It  has  a large  trade 
in  dates. 

TP.  A BEN,  trd'ben,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  govern- 
nienl,  and  39  miles  S.W.  of  Coblentz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tra- 
beuberg.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  opposite  to  Trar- 
bach  Pop.  1226. 

TRABEZH  or  TRABEJ,  trd-b§zh'.  written  also  TRA- 
BESCH,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  S.W.  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Tchernigov.  enter.s  the  government  of  Poltava,  flows 
first  S.S.W.  to  Pereslavl,  where  it  receives  the  Alta,  then 
S W.,  and  joins  the  Dnieper  on  the  left,  after  a course  of 
about  CO  miles. 

TRACADIE,  trik'S-dee',  a seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co. 
of  Sj’dney,  at  the  head  of  Pomket  Harbor,  formed  by  St. 
George’s  Bay,  about  115  miles  N.E.  of  Halifax.  The  harbor 
is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  any  size,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  timber  and  gypsum  are  annually  exported. 

TRACHENBERG,  trdK'eu-b&ao',  or  STRABUREK,  str^'- 
boo-r^k',  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  26  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Breslau,  capital  of  a principality,  on  the  Bartsch.  Pop.  2400. 

TRACHSELWALD,  trdK'sel-wdlt,  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton,  and  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  1628. 

TR.\CHYS.  See  Zeitoun. 

TRAC^TON,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

TR.4.CY,  trS'see',  several  villages  of  France,  the  principal 
in  the  department  of  Oise,  arroudissement  of  Compiegne. 
Pop.  1427. 

TRA'CY.  a post-village  of  Huntington  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Wabash  River.  10  miles  S.E.  of  Huntington. 

TRACY’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Anne  Arundel  co., 
Maryland. 

TRA'CYVILLB,  a flourishing  village  of  W.ayne  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Houesdale  and  Delaware  Plank-ro.ad.  1 
mile  E.  of  Houesdale.  It  contains  1 glass  manufactory,  the 
first  in  which  anthracite  coal  was  successfully  u.sed. 

TR.\D.\TE,  tiA-dd'tA,  a market-town  of  Lombardy,  11 
miles  S W.  of  Como,  near  the  Olona. 

TRADE,  a post-office  of  .Johnson  co..  Tennessee. 

TRA'DER’S  HILL,  a po.st-office  of  Camden  co.,  Georgia. 

T.IIA'DERSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio,  a 
few  miles  N.  of  London. 

TRADE’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Chatham  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

TRADETOWN,  a maritime  settlement  of  Liberia,  in  We.st 
Africa,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  colony. 

TRADE' WATER  CREEK,  in  the  W.  part  of  Kentucky, 
flows  N.W.,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Hopkins  and  Union  on  the  right,  and  Caldwell  and  Crit- 
tenden on  the  left,  until  it  enters  the  Ohio  River. 

TR  A'DING  POINT,  a post-village  of  Potawatamie  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Missouri  River. 

TRADOK,  a village,  island  of  Borneo,  See  Montradok. 

TRAF'ALGAR^  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Indiana. 

TRAFALGAR,  Spain.  See  Cape  Tr.afalgar. 

TRAGHAN,  trd'gInL  a walled  town  of  Africa,  in  Fezzan, 
40  miles  E.  of  Moorzook.  formerly  capital  of  East  Fezzan. 

TRAGURIUM.  See  Tr.au. 

TRAHIRAS,  tri-ee'rls.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Goyas,  on  the  river  Trahiras.  15  miles  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Maranhao.  Pop.  2000. 

TR.\1GUERA,  trI-g.Vr3.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cas- 
tellon  de  la  Plana,  9 miles  X.E.  of  San  Matheo.  Pop.  1916. 

TRAILINSKAIA  or  TRAILIXSK A.TA,  tri-lin-skl'l  a 
market-town  of  Russia,  iu  Don-Cossack  Territory,  on  the 
Don.  55  miles  E.X.E.  of  Novo  Tcherkask.  Pop.  2000. 

TRAINA,  trPni.  a town  of  Sicily,  intendency  of  Catania. 
15  miles  W.  of  Bronte.  Pop.  7400.  It  has  the  oldest  mo- 
nastery on  the  island. 

TRAINEE,  tr.i'n^l'.  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  .\ube.  6 miles  S.S.W.  of  .Xogent.  Pop.  1261. 

TRAISKIRCH EX.  trTs'kg6RK'en,  a market-town  of  Lower 
Austria.  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1115. 

TRAI'TOR’S  (or  VERRADER’S,  fer-rd'der.s,)  ISLAND,  one 
of  the  Navigators’  group,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean;  lat. 

57'  S.,  Ion.  173°  58'  W.  It  has  an  elevated  surface,  a 
fertile  soil,  and  appears  to  be  dens(‘ly  peopled. 

TR.\JAX,  tri'yinG  a market-town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Bulgaria,  on  the  Osina,  23  miles  S.  of  Loftscha. 

TR.V.IANOPOLTS.  European  Turkey.  See  Orikhova. 

TRAJECTU8  AD  MOSAM.  See  MAESTRicitr, 

TRAJECTUS  AD  RHEXUM.  See  Utrecht, 

TRA.TE'fTO.  tr;l-y^Uto,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  district,  and  8 miles  N.E.  of  Gaeta,  with  5 
churches,  a convent,  and  5600  inhabitants. 

TRALEE,  trd-lee',  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
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seaport  town,  and  pari.sh  of  Ireland  In  Mun.ster,  capital  of 
the  CO.  of  Kerry,  on  the  Lee,  about  1 mile  above  the  head  of 
'Tralee  Bay,  59  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cork.  Pop.  in  1851,  13,759. 
It  is  regularly  and  well  built,  lighted  and  cleaned,  and  is  a 
rapidly  increasing  and  thriving  town.  The  principal  public 
edifices  are  a handsome  church,  2 large  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  a nunnery  with  a female  school  attached,  several 
other  schools,  a new  county  courthouse,  a fever  hospital, 
lunatic  asylum,  county  infirmary,  county  jail,  infantry  bar- 
racks, union  work-house,  club-house,  news-rooms,  custom- 
house, and  market-house.  The  port,  a dependency  of  that 
of  Limerick,  is  the  seat  of  a brisk  trade  in  grain  and  flour. 
Vessels  of  300  tons  can  discharge  cargoes  at  the  town  by 
means  of  a ship  canal;  large  vessels  anchor  at  Blennerville, 

1 mile  below,  and  at  Samphire  Islands,  6 miles  W.  It  is 
the  seat  of  county  assizes  and  quarter  sessions.  Registered 
shipping,  247  tons.  It  is  the  head  of  a poor-law  union.  'The 
borough  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
vicinity  is  'Tralee  Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  E.  Denny,  who  owns 
the  town,  and  whose  pleasure-grounds  have  been  thrown 
open  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  vicinity  is  also  a spa,  a 
good  deal  re.soided  to  by  invalids. 

TRALEE  B.VY,  in  Ireland,  immediately  S.  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Shannon,  15  miles  in  length,  and  7 miles  in  breadth 
at  its  entrance.  On  its  N.  side  are  the  bay  and  town  of 
Ballyheigh. 

TRAL'LOXG,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

'TRAM.AYE,  trl'mA/.  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Saone-et- Loire,  11  miles  W.  of  Macon.  Pop.  iu  1852, 
2630. 

TRAMELAN,  tri'meh-ian',  or  TREMLINGEN,  tv&mf 
ling-en,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  25 
miles  N.W.  of  Bern,  near  the  source  of  the  Birse.  It  is  well 
built,  consists  of  Upper  and  Lower  Tramelan,  and  has  ma- 
il ufiictures  of  clocks,  and  particularly  of  a kind  of  horse-hair 
plait,  much  used  bv  the  female  peasantry  of  the  canton  in 
theii-  headdre.ss.  Pop.  2317. 

'TR.YMMIEL’S  CREEK  rises  in  Sumner  co..  Teiine.s.see, 
and  flowing  N.W.  into  Kentucky,  enters  Big  Barren  River 
in  Warren  co.,  a few  miles  above  Bowling  Green. 

'TRA MONTI,  trl-moii'tee.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Citra.  7 miles  W.  of  Salerno.  It  consists  of  seve- 
ral scattered  hamlets,  and  contains  14  churches,  a monas- 
tery and  nunnei’y,  and  several  charitable  establishments. 

A great  deal  of  ciiarcoal  is  prepared  here  for  the  supply  of 
Naples.  Pop.  3300. 

TRAMOREL  a maritime  town  and  bathing-place  of  Ire- 
land, CO.,  and  6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Waterford,  on  the  N.W.  side 
of 'Tramore  Bay.  an  inlet  between  two  bold  headlands,  dan- 
gerous to  shipping.  Pop.  in  1851.  1882. 

'TR  AM'PAS.  a village  in  the  E.  part  of  Rio  Arriba  co..  New 
Mexico,  .about  40  miles  X.  by  E.  of  Santa  Fe. 

'TRAMUTOL.^.  tra-moo'to-l.i,  a market-town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Basilicata,  23  miles  S.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  4000. 

TRAN,  trdn.  'TRANHAC,  trdn'h^k',  and  TRAMIAXG, 
trdn'hing',  towns  of  Anam,  in  Tonquin,  near  the  Chinese 
frontier. 

TRAN  A,  tri'n^,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  State.s.  division 
of  Turin,  province,  and  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sus.a.  Pop.  1528.  ^ 

TRAXCOSO,  trin-ko'so,  a walled  town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira,  capital  of  a comarca,  26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mseu. 
Pop.  1300. 

TRAXCOSO,  trdn-ko'so,  a maritime  town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince, and  20  miles  S.  of  Porto  Seguro.  Pop.  1500. 

TRANEK.I.'VR,  (’Tr.anekjar.)  trd'n&k-yaiR',  a vill.age  and 
parish  of  Denm.ark,  in  the  island  of  Langeland,  with  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  once  a strong  fortress,  on  an  isolated 
height. 

TR.A.N'ENT,  a parish  and  small  town  of  Scotl.and.  co.  of 
Haddington,  on  the  North  British  Railway,  9^  miles  E.  of 
Edinburgh,  and  near  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Pop.  of  the  town 
in  1851,  2096,  partly  engaged  in  collieries  and  .oandstone 
quarries.  The  parish  contains  the  villages  of  Port  Seaton, 
Cockenzie.  and  Seaton,  with  StielTs  endowed  hospital. 

'TRANHAC  or  'TRANH.ANG.  a town  of  Anam.  See  'Tran. 

'TRAN I,  tra'nee.  (.anc.  Titrcfnum,  or  Traniuinf)&  seaport 
town  of  N.aples,  province  of  Bari,  on  the  .Adriatic.  25  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Bari.  Lat.  41°  17'  N.,  Ion.  16°  20'  E.  Pop.  22,382. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a fosse  and  a wall  flanked  with  bas- 
tions. and  is  entered  by  three  gates.  'The  houses  are  tole- 
rably well  built,  but  the  streets,  with  .some  exceptions,  are 
narrow,  winding,  and  badly  paved.  The  principal  edifices 
a.re  the  cathedral  and  the  castle.  The  former  is  an  ancient 
and  spacious  structure,  but  its  .style  of  architecture  is  indif- 
ferent. There  are,  beside.s.  20  parish  churches,  6 monas- 
teries, 2 nunneries,  a large  diocesan  seminary,  a theatre, 
and  a female  orphan  a.sylum.  The  harbor,  which  is  .almost 
encircled  by  the  town,  once  contained  great  depth  of  water, 
but  has  so  much  silted  up  that  small  vessels  only  can  enter. 
The  trade  is  considerable,  and  consists  chiefly  in  cil.  silk, 
wine,  and  fruit.  Trani  suffers  much  *’rom  excess!, e sum- 
mer heats,  and  a great  want  of  spring- water.  'Tb«  only 
alternative  is  the  collection  of  rain-watei  by  cisterns,  ilmost 
every  house  being  provided  witn  one.  (’e>tton  is  grown  in 
the  district,  and  partly  manufact  ired  into  < )«rse  gooUx. 
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The  town  is  an  archbishop’s  see,  and  the  seat  of  a superior 
civil  court. 

TRAN^MERE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester, 

TRANQUE,  trdn%4,  an  island  of  South  America,  forming 
the  entrance  to  a bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Chiloe. 
A range  of  hills,  nowhere  exceeding  300  feet  in  height,  run 
through  it  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  be 
few  in  number. 

TRANQUEBAR,  tran-kwe-bart,  a fortified  seaport  town  of 
Ilindostan,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the  delta  of  the 
Cavery,  140  miles  S.W.  of  Madras.  Lat.  11°  N.,  Ion.  81°  54' 
E.  It  stands  between  two  arms  of  the  river  Cavery,  and  is 
surrounded  by  ramparts  faced  with  masonry,  and  having, 
at  the  S.E.  angle,  the  castle  of  Dansborg,  with  a light-house 
and  the  government  otfices.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  and 
the  houses  are  wholly  of  European  architecture,  with  Gre- 
cian porticos,  and  windows  of  rattan-lattices.  There  are  2 
Protestant  churches,  a Portuguese  chapel,  and  Danish, 
English,  and  Portuguese  schools.  The  territory,  6 mites  in 
length,  with  an  area  of  15  square  miles,  is  sandy  or  marshy, 
and  partly  under  cultivation  for  rice,  dry  grains,  and  fruit- 
trees,  including  vines.  The  temperature  commonly  ranges 
between  70°  and  100°  Fahrenheit;  but  the  heat  is  mode- 
rated by  sea  breezes.  The  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cavery 
is  always  safe  for  small  vessels,  and  the  surf  is  less  violent 
than  at  Jladras  or  Pondicherry.  Some  manufactures  of 
coarse  cottons  and  handkerchiefs,  oil.  soap,  leather,  and  salt, 
are  carried  on ; and  these  goods,  with  rice,  paddy,  and  skins, 
are  shipped  for  Madras.  Ceylon  and  occasionally  the  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon.  The  trade  with  the  adjacent  British 
territory  is  small,  owing  to  heavy  import  dues  on  all  goods 
but  grain  at  the  British  frontier.  Pop.  of  the  territory, 
about  250,000 ; of  the  town,  about  2000,  of  whom  about  1500 
are  Lutherans,  and  500  Roman  Catholics,  of  Portugue.se 
descent.  Tranquebar  belonged  to  Denmark  till  1846,  when 
it  was  ceded  by  purchase  to  England. 

TRANQUIL'LI  .\.  a post-village  of  Jones  co.,  Georgia. 

TRANQUIL'LITY,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co..  New  Jersey. 

TRANQUILLITY,  a post  office  of  Granville  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina, 29  miles  N.  of  Raleigh. 

TRANQUILLITY,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio. 

TRANS,  trdNO,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Var,  3 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Draguignan.  Pop.  1317. 

TRANSC  AUCASI  A, trans-kaw-k.\/she-a.a  country  ofAsia  tic 
Russia,  S.  of  the  Caucasus,  extending  between  lat.  38°  and 
43°  N.,  and  Ion.  41°  40'  and  49°  40'  E.,  having  E.  the  Caspian 
Sea;  S.,  Turkish  and  Persian  Armenia;  and  W.,  the  Black 
Sea.  Area  ^timated  at  66,300  square  miles.  Pop.  1,625.000. 
It  is  now  divided  into  two  unequal  portions:  1.  The  E., 
comprising  the  old  Mohammedan  provinces  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  namely,  Karabagh,  Talish,  Shirvan,  Bakoo,  Kooba.  Der- 
beni,  and  Sheki ; 2.  The  M'.,  comprising  Gru.sia  or  Georgia, 
with  the  provinces  of  Gooriel,  Imeritia.  and  Russian  Arme- 
nia, divided  into  10  circles  and  2 independent  lordships, 
Mingrelia  and  Abkasia.  The  former  provinces  are  gene- 
rally retained  in  the  new  divisions,  and  their  chief  towns 
are  made  capitals  of  circles.  The  government  is  chiefly  mili- 
tary, but  great  religious  toleration  exists,  and  the  Russians 
have  established  .schools  in  the  principal  towns.  The  direct 
taxes,  payable  to  the  Russian  government,  amount  to  325,000 
silver  rubles  annually. 

TRAN'SIT,  a post-village  of  Genesee  co..  New  York. 

TRANSIT  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co..  New 
York. 

TRANSOXI.A.NA.  See  Bokh.\r.a.. 

TRANS'PADANE  REPUBLIC,  a state  formed  in  Italy  by 
Napoleon,  in  1796,  of  part  of  Lombardy  and  Yenetia;  in 
1797,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 

TRANSPAGIENT  LAKE,  towards  the  N.E.  part  of  New 
York,  between  Hamilton  and  Herkimer  counties,  is  about  7 
miles  long,  and  3 miles  wide.  It  is  the  principal  source  of 
West  Canada  Crai-k. 

TRANSYLVANIA,  tran-sil-v3/ne-a,  (Ger.  Siehenhurgm. 
see^ben-bfxlRG'gn.  “the  seven  towns;”  Hun.  ErfUlg  Or 
szdg,  ^R'daii'  OR'sdg';  Fr.  Travsylvanie,  tr6No'sii'v4'nee',) 
a grand  pi  incipality.  (Groins fur  dent) turn,)  forming  the  S.E. 
province  of  the  Austrian  Empire;  bounded  N.  and  W.  by 
Hungary,  S.  and  E.  by  the  Danubian  Turkish  principalities 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Carparthian  Mountains;  and  N.E.  by  the  Bukowina. 
Lat.  45°  12'  to  47°  4.3'  N.,  Ion.  22°  15'  to  26°  20'  E.  It  is 
very  compact.  Greatest  length  from  E.  to  IV.,  194  miles  ; 
greatest  breadth,  165  miles.  Area,  2.3.078  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  very  much  diversified,  but  generally  mountain 
ous;  the  Carpathian  chain  not  only  covers  its  S.  and  E. 
frontier,  but  sends  out  numerous  ramifications,  the  most 
important  of  which,  proceeding  from  E.  to  W.,  give  more  or 
less  of  that  direction  to  its  principal  streams.  The  cul- 
minating points  of  the  mountains  are  situated  near  the  S, 
frontier,  where  Negoi,  not  far  from  Hermannstadt,  has  a 
height  exceeding  8000  feet : and  Butschetsch,  near  Kron- 
stadt, is  scarcely  100  feet  lower.  Many  of  the  summits  pre- 
sent scenery  remarkable  for  its  grandeur.  'The  mountains 
Ip  the  S.,  along  the  whole  of  the  frontier  E.  to  the  Bui’cza. 
(Bouza?)  are  entirely  composed  of  primitive  rocks,  of  which 


granite  usually  forms  the  basis.  These  rocks  are  succeedeo 
by  gray  wacke,  which  stretches  almost  without  interruption 
across  the  country,  and  N.  to  the  sources  of  the  Theiss. 
Still  ferther  E.,  a great  trachytic  chain  extends  fi  orn  the 
banks  of  the  Aluta.  (Aloota.)  at  the  point  where  it  flows 
S.W..  and  thence  upward  to  the  frontiers  of  Bukowina.  To 
the  IV.  of  the  primitive  and  trachytic  rocks  now  mentioned, 
the  .sand-stones  of  the  carboniferous  system  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  occupy  a considerable  proportion  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  whole  surface  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube, 
which  receives  a great  part  of  its  waters  by  very  circuitous 
channels.  A little  to  the  N.  of  the  centre  of  the  province,  a 
branch  of  the  Carparthians  stretches  across  it  from  E.  to  W., 
and  forms  a secondary  watershed.  All  the  country  S.  of  it  is 
drained  by  rivers  which  have  a S.IY.  or  W.S.IV.  direction, 
and  thus  reach  the  Danube  without  many  windings.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  Aluta  fAloota)  and  the  Maros.  with 
its  tributaries  the  Great  and  Little  Kokel.  But  to  the  N.  of 
the  above  watershed  the  rivers,  being  barred  by  it.  take 
first  a \V.  and  then  a N.  direction  towards  the  Theiss,  and 
hence  the  waters  of  the  N.  part  ofTransylvania  do  not  reach 
the  Danube  before  they  have  made  the  circuit  of  a great  part 
of  Hungary.  The  principal  rivers  by  which  the  drainage  is 
thus  effected  are  the  Szamos,  by  fiir  the  largest ; the  Krasna, 
and  the  Kbrbs. 

The  climate  is  very  much  modified  by  the  diversity  of 
surface:  the  higher  di.stricts  having  a severe  winter,  wiiich 
not  only  covers  the  rivers  with  ice.  but  often  extends  far 
into  spring,  causing  serious  injury  to  vegetation  ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  summerheat  of  the  lower  grounds  is  at 
times  extreme.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  air  is  healthy,  the 
sky  clear,  and  the  temperature  well  adapted  to  bring  all  the 
more  valuable  plants  of  Central  Europe  to  maturity. 

In  some  of  the  loftier  districts  which  almost  border  on 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  vegetation  is  necessai  ily  con- 
nned  within  very  narrow  limits,  but  the  lower  altitudes  are 
clothed  with  magnificent  forests,  wdiich  furnish  valuable 
timber.  Among  the  trees  are  several  of  economical  value, 
including  the  almond  and  chestnut,  which  are  found  thriv- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Kronstadt  at  the  height  of  1900  feet 
above  sea-level.  In  all  quarters,  apples,  pears.  ))lums.  cher- 
ries, apricots,  and  peaches  are  to  be  had  in  abundance, 
and  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  general  all  over  the  country. 
The  mulberry  would  thrive  well,  but  little  attention,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  paid  to  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
general  ruggedness  of  the  surface,  there  are  many  wide  val- 
leys and  extensive  plains,  admiraldy  adapted  to  the  ordi- 
naiy  operations  of  agriculture,  and  on  these.  thougVi  much 
more  in  consequence  of  their  natural  fertility  than  the  skill 
displayed  in  managing  them,  rich  harvests  are  reaped.  The 
chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats.  rye.  buckwheat,  maize, 
pulse,  potatoes,  fruits,  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  saffron,  and 
wine.  More  corn  is  raised  than  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  rearing  of  horses,  .sheep,  and  other  live 
stock,  is  important.  In  the  Szekler  country  is  a breed  of 
hardy  ponies,  similar  to  the  Welsh,  and  the  horses  elsewhere 
have  been  much  improved.  Buffaloes  are  used  for  field 
labor;  the  bear,  wolf,  and  an  abundance  of  game  roam  rn 
the  forests,  in  which  also  great  numbers  of  hogs  are  fed. 
The  rivers  are  remarkably  well  supplied  with  fish.  Bees  do 
not  receive  much  attention,  but  are  very  numerous,  in  a 
wild  state,  yielding  large  quantities  of  honey  and  wax. 

The  most  remarkable  mineral  product  is  rock-salt,  a bed 
of  which  extends  from  Wallachia,  through  Transylvania  to 
Galicia,  covering  a space  of  570  miles  in  length,  and  from  60 
to  80  miles  in  breadth;  1.500,000  cwt.  of  salt  are  procured 
annually  from  mines;  there  are.  besides,  120  salt  springs. 
Gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  arsenic,  mercury, 
alum,  sulphur,  nitre,  and  marble,  are  among  the  chief 
mineral  products.  Twenty-two  gold  mines  are  wrought, 
and  nearly  every  stream  in  the  country  is  auriferous.  The 
annual  produce  of  gold  is  2.500  merks,  of  which  1800  is  ob- 
tained from  washings.  Silver  yields  annually  5000  merks. 
Crystals  and  fine  pebbles,  including  garnets,  chrysolites, 
amethysts,  chalcedonies,  agates,  carnelians,  and  ja.spers,  are 
found  in  many  quarters. 

Manufactures  have  made  but  little  progress,  and  are 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  German  portion  of  the  inhabifc 
ants.  They  consist  principally  of  woollen  cloth,  flannel, 
and  linen,  particularly  the  last,  which  is  made  to  some  ex- 
tent. though  scarcely  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
home  consumption.  Other  manufactures,  besides  those 
connected  with  the  working  of  the  various  metals  and  mine- 
rals. are  paper,  gunpowder,  leather,  porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware. glass,  iron  and  copper-ware,  furniture,  and  a great 
variety  of  articles  in  wood. 

The  traders  in  a great  measure  confined  to  the  natural 
I produce  of  the  country.  'The  most  important  exports 
are  .salt,  to  the  amount  of  70,000  tons  annually ; coni, 
cattle,  horses,  wax,  honey,  tobacco,  wood,  wool,  swine, 
hides,  skins,  iron,  and  antimony.  The  imports,  intro- 
duced chiefly  by  native  merchants,  who  make  their  pur- 
cha.ses  at  Vienna  and  Leipsic,  consist  of  all  kinds  of 
manufacturee.  tissues,  millinery,  colonial  produce,  hats. 
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fliaiw,  &c.  The  transit  and  commission  trade  is  very  limited 
n extent,  and  is  entirely  carried  on  by  Armenians  and 
Greeks.  The  Matos  and  Szamos  Rivers  serve  as  the  chief 
routes  for  the  conveyance  of  floods.  Roads  are  almost  im- 
passable; and  except  in  a few  towns,  inns  are  unknown. 

The  constitution  of  Transylvania  is  somewhat  compli- 
cated. Its  powers  were  defined  by  a decree  or  charter  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  in  1691.  According  to  this  char- 
ter. Transylvania  is  a grand  principality.  The  soA^ereign  of 
Austria,  as  grand  prince,  possesses  all  the  usual  powers  of 
tlie  executive,  such  as  to  confer  titles,  honors,  and  privi- 
leges, levy  troops,  declare  peace  and  war,  call  and  dis.solve 
diets,  coin  money.  &c.  To  the  states  or  diet,  (Diata,)  be- 
longs the  right  of  making  and  repealing  laws  relating  to 
Internal  management,  voting  sums  of  money  and  taxes,  &c. 
They  form  two  chambers,  (Tafdn.)  and  hold  their  sittings 
in  Klausenburg,  which  accordingly  is  considered  to  be  the 
capital.  Besides  the  general  rights  belonging  to  the  diet, 
compo.sed  of  the  three  principal  nations,  Hungarians,  Szek- 
lers,  and  Saxons,  each  nation  has  its  peculiar  territory,  privi- 
leges. and  municipal  constitution.  In  these  respects  the  Hun- 
garians and  Szeklers.  though  differing  in  some  points,  are 
nearly  identical.  They  are  both  subdivided  into  the  three 
classes  of  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants,  the  last  being, 
with  few  exceptions,  mere  sei  fs.  The  Saxons,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  no  political  distinction  of  classes. 

No  country  in  the  world  has,  within  so  small  a compass,  so 
great  a variety  of  inhabitants.  These  comprise  14  distinct 
races,  of  which  the  principal  are  Hungarians,  Szeklers,  and 
Saxons;  the  others  are  Wallachians,  German  colonists, 
Bulgarians,  Armenians.  Greeks.  Rus.sians,  Poles.  Jews,  Gip- 
sies, and  Moravians.  The  proportion  comprised  in  each  of 
the.se  are  estimated  as  follows Wallachians.  1,169,000; 
Szeklers,  262,000;  Magyars  or  Hungarians,  255.000;  Sax- 
ons, 237,000;  Zigueners  or  Gipsies,  60,000;  Armenians, 
9000;  and  Jews,  7000.  Arranged  according  to  the  forms  of 
religion  which  they  profes.s,  there  are  760.000  Non-united 
Greeks;  580,000  United  Greeks;  290.000  Calvinists : 274.000 
Lutherans  ; and  120,000  Unitarians,  leaving  50,000  for  other 
denominations  and  persons  belonging  to  no  creed.  The 
peasantry  generally,  especially  those  of  the  Greek  Church, 
are  more  depre.ssed  and  ignorant  than  those  of  Hungary, 
except  in  the  Saxon  land  in  the  S. 

The  chief  teriitorial  division  is  into  the  land  of  the  Hunga- 
rians, the  land  of  the  Szeklers,  and  the  land  of  the  Saxons. 
Another  division  is  into  8 counties,  3 districts,  17  stuhls,  5 
filial  stuhls,  and  115  minor  districts,  (Bezirken.)  The  inhabi- 
tants along  the  E.  and  S.  frontiers  are  subject  to  a kind  of 
military  feudalism,  holding  their  land  under  the  tenure  of 
providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  foreign 
aggression.  With  this  view  the  land  occupied  by  them  has 
been  divided  into  frontier  regimental  districts,  defended  by 
4 regiments  of  infantry,  two  of  them  Szekler,  and  two  W:il- 
lachian,  and  one  regiment  of  Szekler  hussars. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  a lyceum  at  Klau.senburg.  and 
9 gymnasia;  and  the  Protestants  have  4 colleges  or  large 
gymnasia,  the  chief  of  which  is  at  Nagy-Enyed.  and  9 
sm.aller  gymna.sia;  the  Unitarians,  a college  at  Klausen- 
burg, 2 gymnasia,  and  several  schools.  Transylvania  was 
known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Dacia  Con!t2i1aris 
Mediterranea,  and  was  conquered  by  Trajan,  who  established 
a colony  in  it.  Its  name  of  Transylvania  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  words  trans  si/lvas,  and  was  probably  given 
it  by  the  people  who  lived  beyond  its  W.  frontiers,  and  to 
whom  it  was  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by  a border  of 
dense  forests.  Its  German  name  of  Siebenburgen  or  Seven 
Castles.  (Mediasch,  Miihlenbach,  Hermannstadt.  Klausen- 
burg, Schenerstadt,  Reus.somark.  and  Broos  or  Szasvaras.) 
is  derived  from  its  seven  walled  towns,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  built,  and  are  still  chiefly  occupied 
by  Saxons.  The  Hungarian  name  Erdely  is  a derivative  of 
Erdo,  (wood,)  and  is  equivalent  to  Woodland.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  country  was  occupied  succes- 
sively by  Goths,  Huns,  Alans.  Slave.s,  Avars,  and  Hun- 
garians. The  last  long  retained  pus.session  of  it,  and  go- 
verned it  by  princes  or  woiwodes.  It  has  formed  part  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  since  1699,  and  though,  from  its  proxi- 
mity to  Turkey  and  internal  dissensions,  its  tranquillity  has 
been  repeatedly  disturbed,  .t  has  made  considerable  advances 
in  population,  civilization,  and  general  prosperity.  The 
country,  in  1848  and  1849.  was  the  seat  of  protracted  war- 
fare. during  which  it  is  estimated  that  200  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  burned,  and  10,000  of  the  population  perished. 
Transylvania  lately  sent  members  to  the  Hungarian  Diet. 
The  population  of  Transylvania  in  1857  amounted  to 

1,926,727. Adj.  and  inhab.  Transylvanian,  tran-sil-vA^ne- 

an.  See  Hungary. 

TRANSYLVANIA  UNIVERSITY.  See  LexiVgton,  Ken- 
tucky. 

TRANtTER’S  CREEK,  of  North  Carolina,  flows  along  the 
E.  border  of  Pitt  co.,  and  enters  the  Tar  River  a little  above 
Washington. 

TRAONA,  tr^-c/ni.  a village  of  Northern  Italy.  15  miles 
W.  of  Sondrlo,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda.  Pop.  1109. 
TRAP,  a small  village  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
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the  Atlantic  coast,  42  miles  E.  of  Trenton,  contains  10  or  12 
houses. 

TRAP,  a post-office  of  Caroline  co.,  A'irginia. 

TRAPANI,  trd^p5-ne,  (anc.  DTep/anvm:  Gr.  Aptnavov.) 
a fortified  .seaport  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
island,  46  miles  W.  of  Palermo.  Lat.  38°  2'  N.,  Ion.  12'-  31 
E.  It  has  a castle,  .senatorial  palace,  cathedral,  and  several 
convents,  two  hospitals,  a college,  and  two  seminaries.  The 
harbor  is  good,  and  accessible  to  vessels  of  300  tons.  It  is 
defended  by  two  forts,  which  cross  their  fire — one  on  tb** 
mainland,  and  another  on  the  island  of  Columbara.  on 
which  also  a light-house  has  been  erected.  The  trade  is  con- 
siderable. The  exports  comprise  salt,  coral  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  which  is  cut  and  poli.shed  by- the  inhabitants; 
soda,  alabaster  vases,  statues,  and  gems.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  shell-work,  and  articles  in  coral,  ivory, 
and  alabaster.  Fishing,  particularly  the  tunny  fishery,  is 
actively  carried  on.  Trapani  being  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. is  the  residence  of  its  chief  authorities,  and  the  seat  of 
a high  criminal  and  civil  court.  A short  distance  E.N.E.  of 
the  town  is  Mount  San  Giuliano,  the  ancient  Eryx.  one  of 
the  loftiest  in  Sicily,  much  celebrated  by  the  poets,  particu- 
larly Virgil,  who  represents  Anchises,  the  father  of  his  hero, 
as  having  died  here.  Pop.  in  1862,  26.334,  The  ancient 
town  was  early  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  the 
scene  of  a celebrated  sea-fight  (b.  c.  237)  between  the  Roman 
and  Carthaginian  fleets.  Drepanum  tGr.  Apeiravov'^  signi- 
fies a "scythe,”  or  “sickle.”  and  was  given  in  allusion  to 
the  shape  of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  the  town  is  built. 

THAPANO.  See  Cape  Drep.ano. 

TRAPEZUS  or  TRAPEZUNT.  See  Trebizond. 

TRAP  HILL,  a post-office  of  M’ilkes  co..  North  Carolina. 

TRAPPE.  La,  1 j trapp,  a Benedictine  convent  of  France 
department  of  Orne,  near  Soligny,  6 miles  N.  of  Mortagne, 
was  famous  for  the  austerity  of  its  monks.  It  was  founded 
in  1140,  suppressed  at  the  revolution  of  1789,  but  restored 
to  the  order  in  1815. 

TRAPPE,  trap,  a post-village  of  Upper  Providence  town- 
■ship,  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsylvania.  10  miles  W.N.  W.  of 
Norristown.  It  contains  a German  Lutheran  church,  built 
in  1743.  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Mnhlenburg. 

TRAPPE,  a post-village  of  Talbot  co.,  Maryland,  9 miles 
S.  of  Easton.  Pop.  about  300. 

TRA  PPE  TOWN,  a thriving  village  of  Worcester  co..  Mary- 
land, on  the  Pocomoke  River,  107  miles  S.W.  of  Annapolis. 
It  has  1 church,  and  2 stores. 

TRA'QUAIR,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Peebl*.s. 

TRARBACH.  traR'bdK.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  36 
miles  S.IVL  of  Coblentz.  on  the  right  b.ank  of  the  MoseliUj 
across  which  is  a bridge  of  boats.  Pop.  1345. 

TRASARTS.  trcis'artsL  a people  of  Western  Africa. 

TRASEN,  trd^zen.  a river  of  Lower  Austria,  de.scends 
from  the  N.  slope  of  the  Trasenberg,  near  the  frontiers  of 
Styria.  and  joins  the  Danube  after  a very  circuitous  course 
of  nearly  55  miles. 

TRASIMENUS  LACUS  or  TRASIMENO  LAGO.  See 
Perugia.  Lake  of. 

TRASK,  a post-office  of  Grant  co..  Indiana. 

TR  AS-OS-MONTES,  trds  oce  monffes,  (“  beyond  the  moun- 
tains,”) a province  of  Portugal,  in  the  N..  having  N.  and  E. 
Spain,  S.  the  province  ofBeira.  and  IV.  Minho.  Aioa.  4028 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  18.50,  309.8.31.  The  Douro  forms  all 
its  S..  and  most  part  of  its  E.  border;  the  other  principal 
rivers  are  its  affluents,  the  Tamega  and  Sabor.  Surface 
mostly  mountainous,  but  it  contains  many  fertile  valley.s. 
and  the  banks  of  the  Douro  are  famous  for  the  production 
of  port-wines.  Cattle-rearing  is  important.  Silk  and  wool- 
len fabrics,  and  linen  thread,  are  the  chief  manufactured 
products.  Principal  towns,  Braganga,  Villa  Real,  Torre  de 
Moncorvo.  and  Miranda. 

TRASSILICO,  tr3.s-seeffe-ko,  (L.  Trans  Silicvm,)  a town 
of  Northern  Italy,  near  Massa-Ducale,  with  a court  of  jus- 
tice. Po]).  2165. 

TRASTEVERE.  See  Rome. 

TRAU.  trow,  (anc.  Tragufrium,)  a seaport  town  of  Dalma- 
tia. 10  miles  W.  of  Spalato,  on  an  islet  in  the  Adriatic,  be- 
tween the  island  of  Bua  and  the  mainland,  and  connected 
Avith  both  by  bridges.  Pop.  3800,  Avho  cultivate  the  vine, 
olives,  and  figs. 

TRAUN.  trOwn.  a river  of  Upper  Austria,  after  a N.W. 
course  of  100  miles,  joins  the  Danube  4 miles  S.E.  of  Lintz. 
It  flows  through  the  small  lakes  of  Ilallsfadt  and  Traun, 
and  gives  name  to  a circle  of  Austria.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  trout. 

TRAUNKIRCHEN,  trflwntkggRK'en.  a village  of  Upper 
Austria,  on  the  IV.  bank  of  Lake  Traun. 

TRAUN.  LAKE  OF.  or  GMUNDEN  SEE.  g’mtlnd'en 
an  expansion  of  the  river  Traun.  in  Upper  Austria,  is  8 milea 
long,  and  2 miles  broad.  It  is  tr.aversed  by  a steamboat. 

TRAUNSTEIN,  trown'stine,  a walled  toAvn  of  Upper 
Bavaria.  19  miles  IV.N.IV.  of  Salzburg.  Pop.  2236. 

TR AUNSTEINBERG.  trown-stIn'b?RG'.  in  Upper  Aus- 
tria, on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  Traun,  is  5470  feet  in  e.eva- 
tion. 

TRAUTENAU,  tr5w'teh-n6w',  written  al.so  TRUTNOW. 
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n town  of  Bohemia,  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Koni^gratz,  on  the 
rignt  bank  of  the  Aupa.  Pop.  2405.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
linen  manufiicture  of  the  Biesengebirge. 

TRAVAGLI ATO,  trI-vil-yiRo,  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  province,  and  W.S.W.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  3174. 

TRAVANCORE.  trav'an-kor^  a state  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  India,  tributary  to  the  British,  having  W.  and  S.  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  landward  the  Madras  districts.  Malabar, 
Coimbatoor.  Madura,  and  Tinnevelly.  Area,  including 
Cochin,  6710  square  miles.  P'^p.  1,300,000.  Surface  moun- 
tainous in  the  E. ; elsewhere  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and 
well  watered,  but  only  about  two-thirds  are  capable  of  cul- 
tivation. The  products  compri.se  rice,  almonds,  cardamons, 
pepper  and  other  spices,  betel  and  cocoanuts,  tobacco,  ivory, 
and  bees’-wax.  Property  of  all  kinds,  as  in  Canara,  descends 
in  the  female  line.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Hindoos, 
but  here  are  estimated  to  be  100,000  Syrian  Christians,  and 
in  some  communes  Christian  churches  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  pagodas  and  mosques.  Principal  towns,  Tri- 
vandrum. (the  capital.)  Anjenga,  and  Quilon. 

TRAVANCORE,  a town  of  the  above  state,  50  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Cape  Comorin,  but  now  in  decay. 

TRAVE.  trd'veh,  tanc.  .#)  a river  of  North  Ger- 

many, in  Holstein  and  Lubeck  territory,  flows  E.,  and  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Lubeck  (Baltic)  at  Travemiinde,  forming  the 
lagoon  Binnen-see.  Total  course.  50  miles. 

TRAV'ELLER’S  REPOSE,  a post-office  of  Pocahontas  co., 
Virginia. 

TRAVELLER’S  REPOSE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
Missouri,  about  50  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

TRAVELLER’S  REST,  a post-office  ofGreenville  district, 
South  Carolina. 

TRAVELLER’S  REST,  a village  in  Dooley  co..  Georgia, 
near  Flint  River,  80  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Milledgeville. 

TRAVELLER’S  REST,  a post-office  ofCoosaco..  Alabama. 

TRAVE liLEK’S  REST,  a post-office.  Owsley  co.,  Kentucky. 

TRAVEMU.NDE,  (Travemiinde.)  trd'veh-miin'deh,  {i.  e. 
“ Travemouth,”)  a fortified  town  of  North  Germany,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Trave,  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  territory  of.  and  9 
miles  N.E.  from  Lubeck,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  Pop.  1476. 
It  has  a light  house,  and  public  baths. 

TUAVENTH.VL,  tni'ven-tdl',  a hamlet  of  Denmark,  duchy 
of  Holstein,  on  the  Trave,  18  miles  W.  of  Lubeck.  Here 
the  treaty  of  1700,  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  was  con- 
cluded. 

TR.WERS,  trd'vaia',  a village  of  Switzerland,  13  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Neufchatel.  The  Val-Travers,  in  which  it  stands, 
is  highly  picturesque. 

TRAVERSE  DES  SIOUX,  (Fr.  pron.  tri'vaiRst  d.i  se-ooL) 
a post-village,  capital  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  left 
^ank  of  the  St.  Peter’s  River,  50  miles  in  a direct  line  S.W. 
of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  524. 

TRAVERSELLO,  trl-v^R-s^Flo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Turin,  province  of  Ivrea.  The  district  is 
rich  in  mines  of  iron.  Pop.  1447. 

TRAVERSETOLO,  tr^-v^R-sA-to'lo,  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Parma,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Termina.  Pop.  3428. 

TRAVI,  trd'vee,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  18  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Piacenza,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia.  It  has 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  and  a quarry  which  produces 
good  whetstones.  Pop.  5343. 

TR  AVHS.  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Texas.  Area, 
about  1000  stjuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Colorado 
River.  A considerable  part  of  the  surface  is  hilly.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  excepting  the  northern  portion.  It  is 
liberally  supplied  with  water-power.  Steamboats  ascend 
the  river  as  far  as  Austin  City  during  high  water.  Named 
in  honor  of  Colonel  Travis,  massacred  at  Fort  Alamo  in 
1836.  Austin  City  is  the  county  seat  and  capital  of  the 
atate.  Pop.  8080,  of  whom  4944  were  free. 

TRAVIS,  a post-office  of  Austin  co.,  Texa.s. 

TRAVNIK,  trdv'nik'  or  trdv'neek'.  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  capital  of  a sanja’x,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Bosna.  45  miles  N.W.  of  Bosna-Serai.  Pop.  8500,  all  Moham- 
medans. except  a few  Jews.  The  town  Is  iil  built ; chief  edi- 
fice. an  old  citadel.  It  has  a manufacture  of  swcrd  blades. 

TRAW'DEN  FOlPEST,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster. 

I'RAWS-FYNYDD,  trOws  fjn'iTH,  a parish  of  North 
Wales,  CO.  of  Merioneth. 

TR.A  Y'LORSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Heniy  co.,  Virginia, 
200  miles  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

TR  AZEGNIES,  trd'z&n'yeeb  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Hainaut,  19^  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Mona.  The  Castle  of  Tra- 
zegnies,  in  the  vicinity,  is  a noble  ztructure  of  the  ninth 
century.  Pop. 1521. 

TREADHA'VEN  CREEK,  in  the  E.  part  of  Maryland, 
Rows  through  Talbot  county,  and  communicates  with  the 
mouth  or  estuary  of  Choptank  River.  It  is  navigable  at 
high  tide  to  Easton,  about  12  miles. 

TREALES,  treels.  ROSE/ACRE,  and  WIIARLES,  hwarlz, 
a township  of  England,  co.  of  ijavicaster. 

TRE  ATY  or  PETTY’S  ISLAND,  vulgarly  called  PADDY’S 
ISLAND,  ar  islj^nd  the  Delaware  River,  opposite  Phila- 
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delpUa.  belonging  to  New  Jersey.  Length,  about  2 miles 
It  contains  3 ship-yards. 

TREBBIA,  a river  of  North  Italy.  See  Trebi.\. 

TREBBIN,  tr&b-heen/,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran 
denburg,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Potsdam,  cn  the  Berlin  and 
Leipsic  Railway.  Pop.  1680. 

TliilBSE,  trSb  or  trdb,  a market-town  of  France,  depart 
mentof  Aude.4milesE.ofCarcas.soune.on  theAude.  P.  1S71 

TREBIA  trd'be-d,  or  TREBBIA,  trfeb'bS-d,  a river  of  North 
Italy,  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines,  10  miles  N.E 
of  Genoa,  flows  N.N.E.  past  Bobbio  and  Travo.  and.  after  i\ 
rapid  course  of  55  miles,  joins  the  Po  on  the  right  bank.  3 
miles  N.W.  of  Piacenza.  On  the  adjacent  plain,  Hannibal 
conquered  the  Romans,  b.  c,  218:  and  on  June  19.  1799,  the 
French,  under  Macdonald,  were  defeated  by  the  Austro- 
Russian  army  under  Suwarrow. 

TREBIGNE,  tiA-been'yi,  or  TREBINJE.  tr.i-bin'y.A  a forti- 
fied town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Herzegovina,  capital  of  a 
district,  52  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mostar.  It  is  the  .«ee  of  a Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  and  stated  to  have  10,000  inhabitants. 

TREBISACCIA,  trA-be-sdt'ch^,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Citra,  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Castrovillari.  Pop.  1200, 

TREBISOND.  a pashalic  of  Armenia.  See  Trebizond. 

TREBITSCH,  tr.Vbitch.  written  also  TRZEBICZKE,  a 
walled  town  of  Moravia,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Iglau,  on  the  Tglawa 
Pop.  5000.  It  has  a castle,  and  manufactures  of  woolleTis. 

TREBITSCH,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, 4 miles  S.W.  of  Driesen.  Pop.  600. 

TREBIZOND,  tr^b'e-zond',  written  also  TARABOZAN, 
(called  by  the  Turks  Tarabesoon.  ta  rd'be-soon';  anc.  Trupte- 
zus ; Fr.  Trebizonde,  trA'bee'z6xd^;  Ger.  Traprzunt.  tr3-p§t- 
soontt,)  an  important  fortified  seaport  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
capital  of  pashalic  of  its  own  name,  on  S.E.  coa.st  of  the  Black 
Sea,  120  miles  N.W.of  Erzroorn.  Lat.Il®  V N.,  lon.30^46'E. 
It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a hill  facing  the  sea,  enclosed  by  a 
lofty  castellated  barrier,  and  further  defended  by  a citadel 
on  an  adjacent  height.  Outside olfthe  walls  are  deep  ravines, 
filled  with  gardens  and  crossed  by  long  bridges;  besides 
several  suburbs,  in  which  are  mo.st  of  the  Christian  dwell 
ings.  with  the  principal  bazaars  and  khans.  Theliouses  are 
mostly  of  one  story,  built  of  stone  and  lime,  roofed  with  red 
tiles,  and  so  much  interspersed  with  gardens  and  plantations 
that  scarcely  a house  is  visible  from  the  sea.  It  has  18 
mosques,  and  about  20  Greek  churches,  but  possesses  neither 
inns  nor  lodging-houses.  Nearly  all  its  mosques  have  been 
formerly  Christian  placesof  worship ; that  of  St.  Sophia,  about 
1 mile  distant,  is  a handsome  edifice.  Trebizond  has  a fi  rx 
on  either  side  of  a peninsula  projecting  into  the  Black  Sea 

The  principal  articles  of  trade  in  the  bazaar  are  alujn  and 
copper,  bi-ought  from  the  mines  in  the  interior.  'I’he  shojis 
are  well  supplied  with  English  cotton  and  printed  goods. 
The  copper  comes  in  a rough  state,  and  is  here  manufac- 
tured into  different  articles  for  domestic  or  culinary  pur 
po.ses.  From  its  po.sition,  Trebizond  is  the  natural  entrepot 
of  the  trade  of  Armenia.  North  I’ersia,  and  Georgia,  with  Eu- 
rope: and  owing  to  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  between  Trebizond  and  Constanti- 
nople, its  trade  has  recently  received  a remarkable  exten- 
sion. Its  exports  consist  chiefly  of  silk,  wool,  tobacco,  wax, 
galls,  oil,  opium,  and  other  drugs ; honey,  butter,  timber  for 
ship-building,  the  produce  of  Asia  Minor,  and  silk  fabrics; 
Cashmere  shawls,  carpets,  saffron,  cotton,  camel-skins  from 
Persia,  and  specie  forwarded  to  the  Turkish  capital.  The  im- 
ports comprise  cotton  goods,  coloni.al  produce,  spices,  and 
iron  from  Great  Britain;  hardwares  and  glass  from  Ger- 
many : wines  from  France:  corn  from  Russia  ; fire-arms,  tin, 
and  salt,  three-fourths  of  all  which  are  destined  for  Persia. 
In  1852,  there  entered  the  port  88  steamers  and  130  .sailing 
vessels;  of  the  former  17,  and  of  the  latter  3.  were  British; 
and  of  the  former  20,  and  of  the  latter  1.  were  Austrian; 
the  remainder  of  the  steamers.  51,  and  120  of  the  .sailing 
vessels,  being  Ottoman.  The  total  imports  amounted  to 
$11,200,000.  In  the  same  year,  219  .steamers  and  ves.sels 
sailed,  the  total  exports  amounting  to  $5.2.50^000.  At  this 
city.  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thou.sand  G reef's  reached  the 
sea  in  their  memorable  retreat.  From  1203.  until  the  sub- 
version of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Trebizond  was  the  capital  oi 
an  independent  dominion. extending  from  the  Phasis  to  the 
Halys.  Pop.  estimated  at  40.000,  of  whom  about  30,000  are 
Mohammedans  inhabiting  the  walled  city. 

TREBIZOND  or  TREBISOND,  P.\siiai,ic  of.  a .subdivi 
.sion  of  Turki.sh  Armenia,  extending  along  the  coast  ot 
the  Black  Sea,  between  lat.  40°  30'  and  41°  30'  N..  and  Ion 
38°  and  42°  E.,  having  landward  the  district  of  Gooriel  and 
the  pashalics  of  Akhalzikh,  Kars,  Erzroorn.  and  Seevas. 
'fhe  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  and  the  c.iast-line. 
clothed  with  dense  forests,  rises  to  from  4000  to  .5000  feel 
above  the  sea.  Many  tracts  are  highly  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated; and  it  produces  large  quantities  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  maize,  with  hemp.  flax,  tobacco,  wool,  honey,  wax, 
fruits,  charcoal  and  timber,  which,  with  some  linen  cloths, 
carpets,  leather,  soap,  salted  fish,  wine,  tar.  and  leeches, 
form  the  chief  exports.  Its  E.  part,  called  Lazistan.  is  desti- 
tute of  towns,  fi  om  being  inhaldted  by  Lazes,  a rude  peopl^ 
numbering  about  50,000,  The  principal  towns  are  Trebi 
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tond,  Kere-oon,  Tireboli,  Rezah,  and  Batoom,  all  on  its 
.‘.oast. 

TRKBNITZ,  trSVnits,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  15  miles 
jV  \.E.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  2430.  It  has  manufactures  of  wool- 
len cloths  and  linens,  breweries,  and  a trade  in  fruits. 

TREBNITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Leit- 
meritz. 

TRE'ROROUGII,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Somerset. 

TilEBOWA.  a town  of  Austria.  See  Trub.mt. 

TREBOWICE,  a village  of  Bohemia.  See  Tr.iiutz. 

TREBSCHEN,  trSb/shen,  or  trSp'shen,  a small  town  of 
J’russia  government  of  Brandenburg,  56  miles  S.E.  of  Frank- 
fort. Pop.  428. 

TREBSEN,  tr^b/sen,  a town  of  Saxony,  15  miles  E. S.E.  of 
Leipsic,  on  the  Mulde.  Pop.  989. 

TREBU.JENA  or  TREBUXENA,  tri-boo-nA/na,  a village 
of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province,  and  26  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Cadiz,  surrounded  by  small  streams.  Pop.  2888. 

TREBUR,trA-booR>(?)  or  TRIBUR,  treetbooR' (?)  (anc.  Tn- 
burium,)  a market-town  of  Germany,  in  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
province  of  Starkenburg,  on  the  Rhine,  12  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Darmstadt.  Pop.  1397.  It  was  a frequent  residence  of  the 
German  emperors,  and  the  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical  council 
in  822. 

TRE-CASALT,  trA  kA-sA'lee,  (the  “three  villages,”)  a vil- 
lage of  Northern  Italy,  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Parma,  on  the 
Tara.  Pop.  3182. 

TRE-CASTAGNE  trA  kAs-tAn'yA,  a market-town  of  Sicily, 
8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Catania,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Etna. 
Pop.  2500. 

TRE'CASTLE,  a district  and  hamlet  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Carmarthen. 

TRECATE,  trA-kA'tA,  a market-town  of  Piedmont,  pro- 
vince, 6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Novara,  near  the  Ticino,  Pop.  5071. 

TRECCIIINA,  tr&k-keehiA.  a market, -town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Basilicata,  7 miles  S.  of  Lagonegro.  Pop.  2200. 

TRECENTA,  trA-chAu'tA«i  market-town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
on  the  Tartaro,  15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bovigo.  Pop  2600. 

TREDDYN,  trAxHtjn.  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Flint. 

TRED'EGAR,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Mon- 
mouth. 16  miles  N.W.  of  Newport ; it  is  the  capital  of  a popu- 
lous district,  famous  for  extensivecoal-mines  and  iron-work.s. 
It  has  risen  within  40  years  from  an  insignificant  hamlet  to 
a town  with  a population  (in  1851)  of  17.625.  It  has  a new 
church.  Independent,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  chapels  and 
schools  ; and  its  district  is  intersected  by  numerous  branches 
of  the  Sirliowy  Railway,  28  miles  in  length,  by  which,  and 
by  the  Monmouth.shire  Canal,  its  iron  and  coal  are  exported. 

TB  EDGNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

TBEDINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Worcester. 

TREDtNOCK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

TREDOZIO,  trA-dod^ze-o,  (L.  Treudacium,)  a village  of 
Tuscany,  department  of  Florence,  in  a valley,  on  the  Tre- 
mazzo,  about  6 miles  from  Modigliana,  with  a court  of  jus- 
tice and  a castle.  Pop.  2502. 

TBEDYFF'RIN,  (Welsh,  “town  in  a valley,”)  a township 
of  Chester  co.,  Penn.«ylvania,  about  18  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of 
Philadelphia,  intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Rail- 
road. Pop.  1938, 

TREENE,  trAtneb,  a river  of  Denmark,  rises  in  Sleswick, 
in  the  marshes,  3 miles  S.  of  F'lensborg,  flows  S.S.W.,  then 
W.,  and  joins  the  Eider  at  Frederickstadt.  Total  course, 
about  40  miles. 

TBEE'TON.a  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

TREF'DRA  ETII,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

TREFEGLWYS,  tr&v-AgBoo-is  or  AgPwis,  aparish  of  North 
Wales,  CO.  of  Montgomery. 

TBEFFOR,  trAf'foRt,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ain, 
8 miles  N.E.  of  Bourg.  Pop.  in  1852,  2154. 

TREFFURT,  trAfTSdat,  a walled  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
36  miles  W.N.W.  of  Erfurt,  on  the  Unstrut,  Pop.  2061,  w‘ho 
manufacture  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics. 

TREF-G.\BN,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

TREF'ILAN,  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 

TREFLLYS,  trACt//hs,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Car- 
narvon. 

TREFRIIIW,  trAf-hree'oo,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Carnarvon. 

TREE  Y-CLAWDD,  a town  of  Wales.  See  Kniohton. 

TBE/GARE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

TREGAtRO.V.  a market-town  of  Wales,  co,  of  Cardigan,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Teify,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Lampeter. 

TREG.J.\.NA.  a village  of  Italy.  See  Tresan.v. 

TREGOeXEY  or  TREGO'NY,' a market-town  of  England, 
CO.  of  Cornwall,  parish  of  Cuby.  on  the  Fal,  11  miles  N.E. 
cf  F'almouth.  Pop.  in  1851,  846.  It  has  endowed  alms- 
houses, and  exports  of  copper  and  tin ; but  it  declined  with 
the  rise  of  Truro. 

TBE'GOYAN,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Anglesey. 

TB^GUIER,  tr.A'ghe-At,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  C6tes-du-Xord,atthe  confluence  of  the  .Tandy  and  Guindy, 
5 miles  from  the  English  Channel,  Pop.  3302.  The  port  is 
well  sheltered  and  deep. 

TBEGYNON,  trAg-jn'on,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of 
Montgomery, 
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TREIBLEVTLLE,  a post-office,  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania 

TREICIILERSVILLE,  trikflers-vill(?)  a small  post-village 
of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  road  leading  from  Allen- 
town to  Mauch  Chunk. 

TREIGNAC,  trAn'yAkt.  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Correze,  on  the  Yezere,  18  miles  N.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3359.  It  has  manufactures  of  fire-arms. 

TRE1GNY%  trAn'yee',  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Yonne,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Auxerre.  Pop.  in  1852.  2520. 

TRETS.  trice,  a market-town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  18  miles 
S.W.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  Moselle,  here  joined  by  the  Dittnen. 
Pop.  1330. 

TREISAM,  trPsAm.  a river  of  Baden,  after  a N.W.  course 
of  nearly  30  miles,  joins  the  Eltz  3 miles  S.  of  Kenzingen. 
The  old  Baden  circle  of  Treisam  and  Weisen  is  now  com- 
prised in  that  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

TREIS-AN  DER-LUMBDE.  trice  An  d^R  loom'deh.  a town 
of  Hes.se-Cassel,  in  Ober-IIes.sen,  on  a peninsula  formed  by 
the  Iiumbde,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1189. 

TREISIINISII  (treesh'nish)  ISLANDS,  a cluster  of  small 
islets  on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Argyle,  between  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  island  of  Mull  and  the  island  of  Coll,  about 
lat.  56°  34'  N.,  Ion.  6°  24'  W. 

TREJA,  a small  river  of  Italy,  delegation  of  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  joins  the  Tiber  from  the  W. 

TREJA,  tratyA.  a town  of  Central  Italy,  8 miles  W.  of  Ma- 
cerata.  Pop.  7910. 

TRELAW'NY  or  LOOE,  loo.  a river  of  England,  co.  of 
Cornwall,  flows  S..  between  the  towns  of  East  and  West 
Looe,  and  enters  the  English  Channel,  after  a cour.se  of  16 
miles,  for  the  last  2 of  which  it  is  tidal.  See  Looe. 

TRELAZl^,  treh-lA'zA/,  a village  of  France,  5i  miles  from 
Angers,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 

TRE'LOCK,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

TRELOCK  AR-BETTWS,  (ar  bAUtoos,)  a parish  of  South 
Wales  co.  of  Carmarthen. 

TR^LON,  ti-A'lAN®',  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Nord,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Avesnes.  Pop.  in  1852,  2212. 

TREM'ADOC,  a small  market-town  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Carnarvon,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  Cardigan  Bay,  4 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Crickeith.  It  is  3 feet  below  the  level  of  the 
sea.  but  is  protected  by  embankments.  The  harbor.  I’ort 
Madoc.  admits  vessels  of  300  tons  burden,  and  has  a thriv- 
ing trade. 

TREMAEN,  almost  tre-mint,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co 
of  Cardigan. 

TBEMAYNE.  tre-main'.  a paiish  of  England,  co.  Cornwall. 

TREMBLADE,  L.\,  lA  trSM'blAd',  a town  of  France.  dej>art- 
mentofCharente-Inferieure,  5 miles  from  the  sea.  and  4 milef 
S.S.W.  of  Marennes.  It  exports  oysters  to  Bordeaux.  Pop. 
in  1852,  2712. 

TREMBLEUR,  tr5M'bluR',  a village  of  Belgium,  province, 
and  9 miles  N.E.  of  Liege,  on  the  Bolland.  Pop.  1861. 

TREMBOWLA.  trAm-bovfiA.  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia, 
18  miles  S.S.E.  o-f  Tarnopol.  Pop.  .3030.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  an  independent  principality. 

TREMECEN,  a town  of  Algiers.  See  Tlemcen. 

TREMELOO,  trA'meh-lo'.  a village  of  Belgium,  pi-ovince 
of  Brabant,  on  the  Dyle,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Brussels.  I’op 
1658. 

TRl^l  MENTINES.  trA'mSNc'teent.  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  Evi’e,  11  miles  S.E.  of 
Beaupreau.  I^p.  1098. 

TREMTSTlftll.  trA-mis-te-Atree,  a village  of  Sicily,  pro- 
vince. and  N.  of  Catania,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Etna. 
Pop.  1142. 

TREMITI  (trAm'e-te  or  trA^me-te)  ISLES,  (anc.  Diomn'chfp, 
In'sulm.)  a group  of  five  islands  in  the  Adi  iatic  Sea.  off  the 
coast  of  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata.  Lat.  48°  2'  N..  Ion. 
15°  30'  E.  The  largest,  San  Domenico,  is  4 miles  in  circum- 
ference; San  Nicolo,  3 miles  in  circumference,  has  a town 
with  a monastery.  The  best  port  is  in  the  island  of  Capi-ara. 

TRE.MLES,  trem'lAs,  written  also  TREMLITZ  and  STBI- 
MILOW.  a town  of  Bohemia,  29  miles  S.E.  of  Tabor.  P.  2895. 

TREMLINGAN,  a village  of  Switzerland.  See  TR.AjrERAN. 

TRE'MONT,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine.  P.  1768. 

TREMONT,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania,  15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Pottsville. 
The  village  is  surrounded  by  a hilly  region  whir.h  contains 
abundance  of  anthracite  coal,  and  the  inhabitants  are  mostly 
employed  in  the  coal  business.  The  Mine  Hill  Railroad 
connects  it  with  the  Reading  Railroad  at  Schuylkill  Haven 
Pop.  of  the  township  in  1860,  1944. 

'TREMONT,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Arkar><as. 

TREMONT,  a post-village  of  Claike  co.,  Ohio,  50  miles  W. 
of  Columbus. 

TREMONT,  a post-village  and  township  of  '‘^'izewnll  co., 
Illinois, is  pleasantly  situated  on  a prairie,  57  n.-lesN  by  K. 
of  Springfield.  It  contains  several  churches.  Pop.  1 64. 

TREMONT.  a township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Missouri. 

TREMOSINE,  trA-mo-see'nA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province,  and  N.E.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  2080. 

TREMP,  trAmp,  a fortified  town  of  Spain  in  Cttahmia, 
province,  and  38  miles  N.W.  of  Lerida,  on  the  Nog’,  ra  Pab 
laresa.  Pop.  1600. 
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TREMPEALEAU,  trSm'pa-lu',  a small  river  of  Wisconsin, 
rises  i!i  Jackson  county,  and  flows  into  the  Mississippi. 

TRENEGLOS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

TRENITZ,  a village  of  Bohemia.  See  Strenicz. 

TRENT,  a river  of  England,  through  the  centre  of  which 
it  flows,  ranking  in  importance  immediately  after  the  Thames 
and  Severn.  It  rises  in  the  moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  near 
Burslem,  about  500  feet  above  the  sea,  flows  at  first  S.E. 
through  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Stafford  to  Croaxall, 
and  thence  mostly  N.E.  or  N.  through  the  counties  of  Derby, 
Nottingham,  and  Lincoln,  and,  a little  N.  of  Burton-on-Sta- 
ther,  joins  the  Ouse  to  form  the  estuary  of  the  II  umber.  Total 
cour.s-?,  140  miles.  Its  affluents  are  the  Dove,  Derwent,  Idle, 
and  Tarn  from  the  N.  and  W.;  the  Tame,  Soar,  and  Devon 
from  the  S.  From  its  source  to  Burton-on  Trent  it  descends 
376  teet,  and  it  is  navigable  from  the  Humber  to  Gains- 
borough for  vessels  of  200  tons  burden,  and  for  barges  as 
high  as  Burton.  It  is  connected  with  all  the  rivers  of  Cen- 
tral England  by  canals,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal.  The  Trent  is  of  high  importance  as  a 
means  of  exporting  the  products  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, coal  from  Derbyshire,  and  agricultural  produce. 

TRENT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

TRENT,  (It.  Tren'to;  Ger.  Trient,  tre-^nt/;  Fr.  Trente, 
trSxt;  anc.  Ti’idmUum.)  a city  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  capi- 
tal of  a circle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  13  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Roveredo.  Lat.  40°  8'  N..  Ion.  15°  30'  E.  Pop.  13,195.  It 
h,as  manuftictures  of  silks,  leather,  glass,  and  tobacco,  a traffic 
in  corn,  wine,  iron,  and  other  produce,  and  a large  transit 
trade  between  Germany  and  Italy.  It  is  surrounded  by  em- 
battled walls,  which,  with  its  church-towers,  palaces,  and 
ruined  castle,  give  it.  when  seen  from  a distance,  a very  im- 
posing appearance.  The  city  is  well  built.  The  houses  are 
all  in  the  Italian  style,  and  the  streets  are  for  the  most 
part  wide  and  commodious,  with  good  side  and  centre  pave- 
ments. It  is  traversed  by  canals  in  which  streams  of  pure 
water  constantly  circulate,  and  contribute  both  to  health  and 
cleanliness.  It  contains  a handsome  sciuare,  its  centre  or- 
namented by  a beautiful  marble  fountain:  an  old  Gothic 
castle  of  vast  extent  and  picturesque  appearance,  but  almost 
in  ruins;  a cathedral,  a noble  structui-e  entirely  of  marble, 
finished  in  1212,  in  the  round  or  Byzantine  style;  three 
other  churches,  one  of  which.  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  a mo- 
dernized building  of  red  marble,  is  historically  interesting 
as  the  place  where  the  celebrated  Council  of 'Trent  held  its 
sittings,  (assembled  A.  n.  1545,  concluded  a.  n.  1563:)  two 
episcopal  palaces,  a fine  court-house,  a large  town-house,  a 
capacious  theatre,  a number  of  elegant  private  palaces, 
three  convents  and  a nunnery,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
a high  school  and  a school  of  design,  a gymnasium,  an  or- 
phan and  a foundling  hospital,  an  ordinary  hospital  richly 
endowed,  a poor-hou.se,  and  a house  of  correction.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1796  and  1797,  and  was  afterwards 
capital  of  the  department  of  Adige.  Trent  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a civil,  criminal,  and  mercantile 
court.  It  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  said  by  Pliny 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Khoetians  of  Etruria.  It  after- 
wards became  a Roman  colony,  and  on  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  was  successively  seized  by  the  Cenomanni,  Goths, 
Lombards,  and  dukes  o?  Bavaria.  In  the  Middle  Ages  its 
bishops  made  themselves  independent,  and  sat  in  the  Ger- 
manic diet  as  princes  of  the  empire 

'TREN'T,  a small  river  of  North  Carolina,  rises  in  Lenoir 
county,  flows  E.  and  fills  into  the  Neuse  at  Newbern. 

TRENT,  a river  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Northumberland, 
rises  in  Trent  Lake,  in  lat.  45°  N.,  Ion.  78°  W.,  and  after  a 
tortuous  S.  and  E.  course  enters  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  Lake 
Ontario,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Newcastle.  'Total  length,  100  miles. 

TRENTE.  See  Trent. 

TRENTGIAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  with  a 
village  on  the  'Trent,  and  on  the  Derby  and  North  Stafford- 
shire Railway,  3^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
Trentham  Hall,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, is  in  this  parish. 

'TREN'THSHOE,  a parish  ofEngland,  co.  of  Devon. 

TBEN'TO.  See  Trent. 

TREN'TOLA,  trSn-to'ld,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province 
of 'Terra  di  Lavoro,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Naples.  Pop.  2600. 

TRENt'TON,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  at  the 
head  of  Frenchman’s  Bay,  75  miles  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1400. 

'TREN'TON,  a post-township  of  Oneida  co..  New  York,  12 
miles  N.  of  Utica.  It  contains  Trenton  Falls,  on  West  Ca- 
nada Creek.  Pop.  3504. 

TRE.N'TON,  a city,  capital  of  New  Jersey,  and  seat  of  jus- 
tice of  Mercer  co.,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware, at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  30  miles  N.E. 
of  Philadelphia,  and  57  miles  S.W.  of  New  York.  Lat.  40° 
14  N.,  Ion.  74°  46'  30"  W.  'The  .\ssunpink  Creek  separates 
the  city  proper  from  South  Trenton,  which  has  several  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  city  is  regularly  planned,  and  well 
built,  on  a moderately  uneven  surface.  Many  of  the  finest 
residences  are  situated  on  State  street,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  river,  and  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  Main  street, 
the  principal  thoroughfare  of  business.  The  capitd,  front- 
ing State  street,  is  a handsome  stone  building,  100  feet  by 
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60.  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  river  in  both  direction*. 
The  county  court-house,  in  South  Trenton,  is  built  of  brick 
and  stuccoed,  with  a portico  in  the  Grecian  style.  Trenton 
is  the  seat  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  founded  in  1848.  and 
of  the  State  Penitentiary.  The  former  is  a well-conducted 
institution,  situated  2 or  3 miles  above  the  city,  and  h.as 
about  200  patients.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  peni- 
tentiarv,  January  1, 1852.  was  207.  The  city  is  lighted  with 
gas.  It  contains  a town  hall,  a state  library,  2 banks  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $310,000,  and  about  20  churches  of 
the  vimious  denominations. 

A substantial  covered  bridge,  1100  feet  in  length,  crosses 
the  Delaware  at  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  A new  covered 
bridge  luus  been  constructed  about  a mile  below.  'The  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  Canal  passes  through  the  town,  connecting 
it  with  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  'The  following  railroads 
meet  at  this  point : — The  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  the  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  branch,  leading  to  New  York ; and  the  Bel- 
videre  and  Delaware,  which,  when  finished,  will  extend  N, 
along  the  river,  about  60  miles,  to  Belvidere.  The  Trenton 
Branch  Railroad,  6 miles  long,  connects  with  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad  at  Bordentown.  Trenton  possesses 
abundant  water-power,  and  is  becoming  one  of  the  first 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  state.  It  contains  4 paper 
mills,  several  iron  foundries,  a large  manufactor}'  of  loco- 
motives, 1 axe  factory,  2 wire  factories,  2 rolling  mills,  one 
of  which  carries  on  more  extensive  operations  than  any 
other  in  the  state,  a number  of  flouring  mills  and  .saw  mills, 
and  various  other  establishments.  The  former  villages  of 
Bloomsbury,  Lamberton,  and  Mill  Hill  and  the  borough  of 
South  Trenton  have  recently  been  incorporated  vvith  Tren- 
ton. 'The  vicinity  of 'Trenton  was  settled  by  Phineas  Pem- 
berton and  others,  about  the  year  1680,  and  the  i)resent 
name  was  given  about  1720  in  honor  of  Colonel  William 
Trent,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  'The  jilace  was 
selected  as  the  capital  of  New  Jersey  in  1790,  and  iucor[)0- 
rate<l  in  1792.  On  December  264^3777,  was  fought  the  battle 
of  Ti'enton,  at  which  General  IVashington  defeated  the 
eneniv,  a-ud  took  1000  Hessians  prisoners.  Pop.  in  1840, 
4035  ; in  1860,  17,228. 

'TRENTON,  a post  village,  capital  of  Jones  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. on  the  Trent  River,  100  miles  S.E.  of  Raleigh.  It  is 
situated  in  a level  and  sandy  region,  in  which  tar  and  tur- 
pentine are  procured. 

'TREN'TTN.  a post-village,  capital  of  Dade  co.,  Georgia,  230 
miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville.  Pop.'  about  200. 

'TREN'TON,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Alabama,  177 
miles  N.E.  of 'Tuscaloosa. 

TItEN'TON,  a post-office  of  Smith  co..  Mississippi. 

'TRENTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  AVashita  parish,  Lou- 
isiana, on  the  W.  bank  of  AVashita  River,  2 miles  above 
Monroe.  It  is  a depot  for  cotton,  and  contains  8 stores,  4 
warehouses,  and  a steam  .saw  and  grist  mill. 

TRENTON,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Gibson  co., 
Tennessee,  on  Forked  Deer  River,  .and  on  the  route  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  130  miles  AA'.  of  Nashville.  It 
has  a bank,  5 churches,  12  stores,  a newspaper  office,  and  a 
large  cotton  factory.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  ex- 
ported from  this  place. 

TREN'TON,  a post-vill.age  of  Todd  co..  Kentucky,  190  miles 
S.AA'.  of  Frankfort.  It  contains  1 church,  and  several  stores. 

'TREN'TON.  a post-village  of  Butler  co..  Ohio,  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Dayton  Railroad.  8 miles  N.E.  of  Hamilton. 

TREN'TON,  a towu.ship  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  996. 

'TREN'TON.  a village  of 'Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
Canal.  98  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

'TREN'TON,  a post-village  of  AA’.ayne  co..  Michigan,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  Detroit  River,  17  miles  below  Detroit. 

'TREN'TON,  a po.st-oftice  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana. 

TREN'TON,  a small  village  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  on  Spoon 
River,  90  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Springfield. 

TRENTON,  a post  office  of  Clinton  co..  Illinois. 

TREN'TON,  a township  in  AA  ill  co.,  Illinois. 

TRENTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Grundy  co.,  Missouri, 
near  the  Crooked  Fork  of  Grand  River,  about  150  miles 
N.AV.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  1453. 

'TREN'TON,  a post-village  in  Henry  co.,  Iowa,  45  miles  S. 
bjtW.  of  Iowa  City.  Pop.  of 'Trenton  town.ship,  1520. 

'TREN'TON,  a post-township.  Dodge  co.,AVisconsin.  P.  1895. 

TREN'TON.  a towmship  of  AVashington  co.,  AVisconsin,  ad- 
joining AA'est  Bend,  contains  Newburg  village.  Pop.  1'744. 

'TREN''TON,  an  incorporated  town  of  Canada  AA'est.  co.  of 
Northumberland,  on  the  'Trent,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Bay 
of  Quinte,  62  miles  AA'.  of  Kingston.  It  has  several  churches, 
a grammar  school,  and  three  or  four  private  schools;  niaiiu 
factures  of  cloth,  leather,  and  irofi ; several  flour  and  saw- 
mills, and  a distillery  ; and  a considerable  trade  in  expor^ 
Ing  square  and  sawed  timber  to  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  I’op.  1500. 

'TREN'TO.N  FALLS,  a post-villnge  of  Oneida  co..  New  York, 
on  AA'est  Canada  Creek,  15  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Utica.  Here  are 
6 falls  within  a course  of  2 miles,  with  an  aggregate  descent 
of  312  feet.  'The  creek  flows  through  a narrow  ravine,  be- 
tween perpendicular  ivalls  of  fine,  compact  limestone,  which 
in  some  places  are  nearly  160  feet  high.  'These  cascades 
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sr«  i£ore  remarkable  for  the  wildness  and  variety  of  scenery 
than  for  the  volume  of  water  which  they  present.  The 
height  of  the  precipice  fill  is  estimated  at  100  feet.  There 
Is  a good  hotel  in  the  vicinity.  The  Utica  and  Black  River 
Railroad  passes  very  near  the  village. 

TRENTON  POINT,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

TRENT-PORT,  a village  of  Canada  West,  partly  in  a cedar 
swamp  on  the  Trent,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a swing- 
bridge,  about  50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kingston.  It  has  an 
Episcopal  and  a Roman  Catholic  church,  a tannery,  a dis- 
tiilerj',  and  a large  trade  in  lumber,  immense  quantities  of 
which  are  floated  down  the  river.  Pop.  about  950. 

TRENTSCIIIN,  trSnt-sheen',  written  also  TRENTSEN 
and  TRENTSIN,  (llun.  Trtncsin,  tr^n'cheen'.)  a walled  town 
of  North-west  Hungary,  capital  of  a county,  on  a castle- 
crowned  height,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waag,  40  miles  N.  of 
Neutra.  Pop.  2898. 

TRENZANO,  trSn-zd'no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Brescia,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Ospedaletto,  on  the  Seriola 
Trenzana  Canal.  Pop.  1287. 

TREPORT.  Le,  leh  tri'poR',  a seaport  town  of  France,  at 
the  N.  e.xtremity  of  the  department  of  Seine  Inf6rieure.  16 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Dieppe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brele  in  the 
English  Channel.  Pop.  in  1852,  3131.  Its  harbor  was 
much  improved  by  the  late  king  of  the  French  while  at  the 
Chateau  d’Eu.  2 miles  W.N.W. 

TREPPIO-DI-CANTAGALLO,  tr^p^pe-o  dee  k3n-ta-gaPlo, 
a village  and  parish  of  Tuscany,  province  of  Florence,  6 
miles  from  Cantagallo.  Pop.  1190. 

TREPTOW,  Alt,  lit  trJp^tov,  a town  of  Prus.«ia.  province 
of  Pomerania,  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Denimin,  on  the  Tollense. 
Pop.  3825.  It  is  enclosed  bj'  walls,  and  has  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  linens,  tanneries,  and  distilleries. 

TREPTOW,  Neu,  noi  tr&p'tov,  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Pomerania,  on  the  Rega,  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Colberg. 
Pop.  5.350,  partly  employed  in  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth. 

TREPUZZI,  trl-pooUsee,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Otranto.  N.W.  of  Lecce.  Pop.  2068. 

TREQUANDA,  tra  klu'dl,  a village  of  Tuscany,  25  miles 
from  Sienna.  Pop.  29S9. 

TRESANA,  trA-sl'nI.  also  written  TREGJANA,  a village 
of  North  Italy,  situated  on  the  Magra,  with  the  remaius 
of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  2373. 

TRES-BARRAS  or  RIO-DE-TRES-BARRAS,  ree^  dA  trAs 
blR/als,  (i.  e.  the  “ river  with  three  bars,”)  a river  of  Brazil, 
falls  into  the  Tapajos  near  lat.  8*^  S.,  Ion.  57°  W. 

TRES'CO  or  TRES'CAW,  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  in  the 
English  Ch.annel.  W.  of  Annet  Island.  Pop.  430.  It  has 
about  800  acres  of  fertile  laud,  a village  named  Dolphin,  a 
Christian  knowledge  society  school,  and  some  decayed  bat- 
teries. 

TRESCORRE,  tr^s  koR/aA.  a market-town  of  Lombardy,  8 
miles  E.  of  Bergamo,  with  2000  inhabitants,  and  sulphur 
baths  and  marble  quarries. 

TRES'COTT.  a township  in  Washington  co.,  IMaiue,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  80  miles  E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  715. 

TRESKOWITZ,  tr^s'ko-wits'.  or  TROSKOTOWICE,  tro.s- 
ko-to-weeUsa.  a market-town  of  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  of 
Briinn.  near  Durnholz.  Pop.  1155. 

TRES'.MERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

TRES-MONTES,  trAs  mon'tAs.  (t.c.  the  “three  mountains.”) 
a large  peninsula  of  8outh  America,  W.  of  Patagonia,  be- 
tween the  Chonos  ArcUipelago  and  the  Gulf  of  Peffas. 

TRE8-N  [JR.\GH  E.S,  tr§.s  uoo-rl'ghAs.  a village  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  division  of  Sassari,  province,  and  9 miles  N.W. 
of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1324. 

TRES-P0NTE8,  trAs  ponTAs.  (“Three  Bridges,”)  a town 
of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Rio  das  Mortes,  25  miles  E.  of  Lavras  de  Fuuil. 
Pop.  3000. 

TRESTENBURG,  a town  of  Transylvania.  See  Tasnad. 

T RES' WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

TRE'TIRE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

TRETS,  trA,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Bouche.s-du- 
Rhone,  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Regaignas,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Ai.x.  Pop.  in  1852,  2656. 

TRETTO.  tret'to.  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  17  miles 
N.W.  of  Vicenza.  Pop.  2300.  ’ 

TREUCHTLINGEN,  troiKt/ling-en.  a market-town  of  Ba- 
varia, on  the  Altmlihl,  13  miles  w!n.W.  of  Eichstadt.  Pop. 
1583. 

TREUEN,  troi'en,  a town  of  Saxony.  9 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Plauen.  Pop.  4443,  mostly  employed  in  linen-weaving  and 
cotton-spinning. 

TREU ENBRIETZEN,  troi'en-breet'sen,  a town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Bradenburg,  22  miles  S.S.lV.  of  Potsdam.  Pop. 
4960.  It  has  numerous  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and 
cotton  fabrics,  and  leather. 

TREVAL'G.4.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

TREVANDRUM,  Indi.a.  See  Triv.axdrum. 

TRE  VAN  ION,  tre-vl'ne-on,  or  GUERTA,  ghJr'tl.  an  island 
(n  the  South  I’acitie,  Queen  Charlotte’s  Archipelago.  Ijat. 
1U°  40  S..  Ion.  165°  45'  30"  E..  in  a lagoon  of  its  own  name, 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island  of  Nitendi  or  Santa  Cruz.  It 
Is  nearly  10  miles  in  circuit. 
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TREVELEZ,  trA-vAffgth.  or  ENTREVELEZ,  Sn-trA-vA/lAth, 
a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province,  and  about  35  miles 
from  Granada,  S.  side  of  Nevada,  and  not  far  from  its  cul- 
minating pe;tk  Mulahacen.  Pop.  1590. 

TREVENNEN,  one  Of  the  Marquesas  I.slands.  SeeRoAPOA. 

TREVES,  treevz.  (auc.  Augu^'ta  Trevirofrum ; Fr.  Treves- 
traiv  or  trAv;  Ger.  T)~ier.  treer,)  a city  of  Rhenish  Pi  u.ssia 
capital  of  a government  of  its  own  name,  in  a luxuriant  val- 
ley, surrounded  by  low  vine-clad  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of 
Moselle,  here  crossed  by  an  ancient  Roman  bridgt*  690  feet 
long,  57  miles  S.W.  of  Coblentz.  Lat.  49°  47'  N..  Ion.  6°  38'  E 
It  is  considered  the  oldest  city  in  Germany,  and  is  by  far  th^ 
richest  of  its  cities  in  Roman  remains,  though  these  are  more 
remarkable  for  vastness  than  beauty,  and  are  far  outstripped 
by  the  remains  both  of  Italy  and  France.  Modern  Treves  con- 
sists of  the  town  proper  and  of  nine  suburbs.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls  with  eight  gates,  and  is  indifferently  built,  having 
few  good  public  squares,  and  a great  number  of  irregular 
and  narrow  streets.  The  buildings  most  deserving  of  no- 
tice are  the  cathedral,  an  irregular  structure  in  the  earliest 
Romanesque  style,  supposed  to  be  partly  of  Roman  construc- 
tion under  the  orders  of  the  Empre.'JS  Helena,  who,  more- 
over. is  the  reputed  depositor  of  the  Holy  Coat,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  which,  in  1844,  attracted  1.000,000  pilgrims,  and 
brought  large  sums  into  the  treasury  of  the  citadel;  ad- 
joining the  cathedral,  and  far  superior  to  it  in  architectural 
merit,  the  Liebfrauenkirche.  (“church  of  [our]  dear  Lady,”) 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  elegant  specimens  of  pure  pointed 
Gothic:  the  palace  of  the  electors  and  bishops,  a handsome 
and  extensive  edifice,  now  converted  into  a barrack,  and 
partly  occupying  the  site  of  a vast  Roman  structure,  of 
which  a colossal  fragment  still  exists,  under  the  name  of  the 
Heidenthurm  (“  Heathen’s  tower;”)  at  the  extremity  of  an 
open  space  in  front  of  this  structure,  the  ancient  remains  of 
the  Roman  baths,  in  a very  shattered  state;  to  the  E.  of  the 
bath.s,  and  outside  the  walls,  the  Roman  amphitheatre 
scooped  out  of  the  hill  of  the  Marsberg.  where  the  solidity 
of  the  rock  has  pre.served  entire  the  form  of  the  arena,  but 
no  buildings  remain  except  two  vaulted  passages  and  (he 
Schwarzes  Thor  or  Forta  Nigra,  (Black  Gate.;  one  of  the 
most  interesting  monuments  of  the  town,  decorated  in  front 
with  rows  of  Tuscan  columns,  and  presenting  the  massive 
simplicity  of  Roman  structure,  but  thought  to  be  of  more 
recent  origin.  Other  buildings  and  establishments  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  town  library'  of  60.000  volumes,  which  be- 
longed to  its  university,  suppressed  in  1794;  the  museum, 
gymnasium,  theatre,  two  nunneries,  episcopal  seminary 
provincial,  industrial,  and  numerous  other  schools,  the 
school  of  design,  savings’  banks,  burgher  hospital,  poor- 
house,  house  of  correction,  &c.  Its  manufactures  consist  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  worsted,  carpets,  hats,  porcelain, 
soap,  glue,  leather,  tobacco,  and  refined  wax;  the  trade,  for 
which  the  Moselle  affords  great  facilities,  is  chiefly  in  the 
above  articles  of  manutacture,  and  in  fruit  and  wine.  It 
has  docks  for  building  small  vessels,  and  a steamboat  com- 
pany. Treves  is  a bishop’s  see,  the  seat  of  a provincial  coun- 
cil. and  tribunal  of  commerce.  When  Julius  Caesar  led  his 
armies  into  the  district,  it  was  the  capital  of  a powerful  peo- 
ple. whom  he  calls  the  Treviri.  Under  Augustus  it  was 
made  a Rom.in  colony',  called  .Augusta  Trevirorum;  it  sub- 
sequently became  the  capital  of  Gallia  Belgica.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  other  Roman  em- 
perors, and  attained  to  such  magnificence  that  the  poet 
Ausonius  calls  it  the  second  metropolisof  the  empire.  Dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  the  Goths.  Huns,  and  Vandals,  it  was 
almost  annihilated,  but  revived  and  rose  to  great  splendor 
under  the  archbishop-electors,  who  possessed  extensive  do- 
mains. often  maintained  large  armies,  and  managed  by  their 
union  of  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  to  exercise 
great  political  influence  in  Germany'.  St.  Ambrose,  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  was  born,andSt.  Jerome,  another 
of  its  fathers,  studied  here.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  suffered 
repeatedly  from  wars,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
five  times  taken  by  the  French,  under  whom  it  became  the 
capital  of  a department  of  Sarre.  Civil  population,  17,759. 

TREV'ETHIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

'fREVIANA,  trA-vel'nl,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile, 
province,  and  33  miles  W.N.W.  of  Logrono.  I’op.  1224. 

'TRE VICO.  trA-vee/ko.  (anc.  Tnvifcum.)  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Principato  Ultra.  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  .Ariano,  with 
a cathedral,  convents,  hospital,  and  3600  inhabitant.s. 

TREVIGLIO,  trA-veel'yo,  or  'I'RIVIGLIO,  tre-veePyo,  a 
town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Bergamo.  18><  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Milan,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Pop.  6440.  It  stands  in  a rich  plain  l>etween  the  Adda  and 
Serio:  and  has  a large  trade  in  raw  silk  collected  from  the 
surrounding  districts. 

TREVIGNO,  a town  of  Illyri.a.  See  Rovioxo. 

'fREVILtLI.AN’S  DEPOT,  a po.st-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Vit 
giuia,  on  the  Central  Railroad.  67  miles  from  Richmond. 

TREVISO.  trAv-ee'zo  or  trA-vee'so.  (Pr.  Trivise.  tiA'veez', 
anc.  Tiirvi'siiim.,)ii  walled  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  government, 
16  miles  N.  of  V’enice.  caidtal  of  a delegation,  on  the  Sile.  and 
on  the  railway  from  Venice  to  Treviso.  It  is  surroumled  by 
strong  wails  and  bastions,  and  enclosed  by  a wet-ditch,  sup- 
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piled  with  water  from  the  Sile.  It  is  entered  by  three  gates,  l 
has  spacious  streets  and  large  squares,  and  a great  number 
of  handsome  houses,  generally  lined  by  arcades,  and  often  pos- 
sessed of  small  but  well-planted  gardens,  which  give  the  town 
a very  pleasing  appearance.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  a fine  but  unfinished  structure  of  the  Lombards; 
the  church  of  San  .\icolo,  a large  Gothic  edifice;  the  court- 
house and  new  prison,  town-house,  register-office,  hospital, 
library  of  30,000  volumes,  a wonte-depieta.  two  theatres,  both 
handsome  buildings;  and  the  civil  hospital.  The  manufac- 
tures consist  chiefly  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  cutlery ; f he 
trade  is  in  corn,  cattle,  and  fruit,  and  there  is  an  important 
annual  feir  of  15  days.  Treviso  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  the 
seat  of  provincial  and  city  courts  and  offices;  and  possesses 
a botanic  garden,  agricultural  society,  diocesan  seminary, 
and  athenaeum  of  science  and  literature.  It  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  celebrated  university  afterwards  transferred 
to  Padua,  It  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a municipal  free  town  under  the  Romans.  On 
the  decline  of  the  Empire,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Iluns,  then  by  the  Ostrogoths,  and  afterwards  by  the  Lom- 
bards, who  made  it  the  capital  of  their  two  margraviates. 
under  the  name  of  Marca  Trevigniana.  During  the  feuds 
between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  it  formed  part  of  the 
Lombardic  league,  and  became  independent.  In  1344  it 
voluntarily  placed  itself  under  the  government  of  Venice, 
whose  fortunes  it  has  since  followed.  Totila,  King  of  the 
Goths,  and  Pope  Benedict  XI.,  were  born  in  Treviso.  Pop. 
in  1846,  19,484,  Under  the  French  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Tagliamento.  Napoleon  conferred  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Treviso  on  Marshal  Mortier. 

TREVI-THEBANA,  tri'vee  t.A-bdhil.  a market-town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Frosinone. 
Pop.  1660. 

TREVI-TREBIA,  tr3/vee  trAfibe-a,  a market-town  of  Italy, 
In  the  state  of  Umbria,  10  miles  N.  of  Spoleto,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Flaminian  way.  Pop.  4600. 

TREVOES,  trA-vo^ANs,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Beira  Alta,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lamego.  Pop.  812. 

TREVORTON,apost-villageof  Northumberland  co., Penn- 
sylvania, 9 or  10  miles  S.E.  of  Sunbury. 

TRl^VOUX,  trA'voot,  (anc.  Trivial  ?)  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saone,  12  miles  N. 
of  Lyons.  Pop.  in  1852,  2995.  It  has  a palace  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  parliament  establi.shed  by  Francis  I. ; a mint, 
an  hospital,  and  manufactures  of  woollens. 

TREW/EN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

TREX/LERSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Allentown. 

TREYtFORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

TREYSA  or  TREISA,  trPsA,  a town  of  Germany,  Ilesse- 
Cassel,  province  of  Ober-IIessen,  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mar- 
burg. Pop.  2549. 

TREZZANO,  tr?t-sA/no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Milan,  district,  and  2 miles  S.W.  of  Corsica,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Naviglio  Grande.  Pop.  1057. 

TREZZO,  trAUso,  a market-town  of  Lombardy,  19  miles 
N.E.  of  Milan,  on  the  Adda,  with  manufactures  of  silks.  It 
was  formerly  fortified. 

TRIADEL'PIIIA,  a manufacturing  post-village  of  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  Maryland,  on  the  Patuxent  River,  50  miles 
N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

TRIADELFIII  A,  a po.st-village  of  Ohio  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

TRIADELPIIIA.  a post-office  of  Morgan  co..  Ohio. 

TRIADELPIIIA  IRON-WORKS,  a small  village  of  Lan- 
caster CO.,  Pennsylvania. 

TRIADITZA.  See  Sophia. 

TRI  AN  A,  tre-A/nA,  a suburb  of  the  city  of  Seville,  Spain, 
on  the  opposite  side  or  W.  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  gypsies,  hor.se-dealers,  and  most  fluctu- 
ating population  of  the  city. 

TRIAN/A,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Alabama,  on  the 
right  bank  of  Tenne.ssee  River,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Ilunt.sville. 

TRUANGLE.  a post-township  of  Broome  co.,  New  York, 
15  miles  N.  of  Binghamton.  Pop.  1693. 

TRUANGLES,  The,  a group  of  islets  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
oelago,  in  the  Strait  of  Macas.sar,  immediately  between  Ce- 
lebes and  Borneo. 

TRIANGLES,  The.  a group  of  islets  off  the  E.  coast  of 
Yucatan,  in  Central  America,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

TRIBAU,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Trubau. 

TRIBE’S  HILL,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co..  New 
York,  on  fhe  Central  Railroad,  38  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

TRIBITZ,  tree/bits,  or  TREBOWICE,  trA-bo-^eePsA,  a 
village  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Trebowka,  and  on  the  Bohemian 
Railway.  6 miles  from  Leitomischl.  Pop.  1069. 

TRIBSEES,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Trier8ee.s. 

THIBUR,  a town  of  Germany.  See  Treeur. 

TRTBURIUM.  SeeTREBUR. 

TRICALA,  a town  of  Thessaly.  See  Trikhai.a. 

TRIC^A  LOORt,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
fladras,  district  of  South  Arcot.  44  miles  IF.  of  Pondicherry. 
Here  Tippoo  Saib  was  defeated  by  the  Briti.sh  in  1790. 

TRICARICO,  tre-kA're-ko,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  B.asiPcata,  17  miles  E.  of  Potenza,  between  the  Basiento  | 


and  the  Bradano.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  enclcsed  by  oil  walls, 
has  a cathedral,  and  manufactures  of  silks,  woollen  cloths, 
caps,  leather,  and  tobacco. 

TRlCASE,  tre-kA'sA.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto, 
23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Gallipoli.  Pop.  2300. 

TBICASSiE.  See  Troyes. 

TRICATOOR;  tre-kA-toort.  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  district,  and  35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Madura, 
with  a tine  tank  and  pagoda. 

TRICATOOR.  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  cf  Ma, 
dras.  district  of  Tanjore,  4 miles  W.  of  Tranquebar,  also 
with  a fine  pagoda. 

TRICCA,  a town  of  Thessaly.  See  Trikhai.a. 

TRICERRO,  tre-ch^R'Ro,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  St.ate.s, 
division  of  Novara,  province  of  Vercelli.  Pop.  1227. 

TRICESIMO,  tre-chA^se-mo.  a market-town  of  Italy,  go- 
vernment of  Venice,  7 miles  N.  of  Udine.  Pop.  2700. 

TRICE’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Oransreco..  North  Carolina. 

TRICIIINOPOLY  or  TRICIIINOPOLT,  tritch-in-op'o-k-.  a 
district  of  British  India,  near  its  S.  extremity.  presi(iency 
of  Madras.  Area.  3000  .square  miles.  Pop.  709,196.  The 
river  Cavery  traverses  it  from  W.  to  E. 

TRICIIINOPOLY  or  TRICIIINOPOLI.  a town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  capital  of  the  above  district,  and 
the  only  town  of  conse'iuence  in  it.  situated  on  the  Cavery, 
30  miles  W.  of  Tanjore.  Pop.  (including  garrison)  100.000. 
Though  one  of  the  hottest  stations  in  the  Carnatic,  it  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  S.  division  of  the  IVIadras  army,  which 
has  here  good  cantonments.  The  markets  are  well  supplied, 
and  communication  with  Madras  is  facilitated  by  goo(5  roads. 
The  fortifications  are  in  decay;  but  a citadel  is  seated  on  a 
lofty  rock  in  its  centre,  on  which  are  also  a large  pagoda,  a 
powder  magazine,  and  in  one  of  its  angles  a cave  temple. 
The  arsenal  contains  many  thousand  stand  of  arms.  The 
population  manufacture  jewelry,  cotton  cloths,  and  horse 
equipments,  for  which,  and  other  goods.  Trichinopoly  is  a 
flourishing  emporium.  In  1849  a vast  number  ot  Hindoos 
were  here  trampled  to  death,  at  the  celebration  of  a religious 
festival. 

TRICIIOOR,tre-choor'.  a w.alled  town  of  Ilindostan,  Cochin 
dominions,  under  presidency  of  Madras,  40  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Cochin.  It  contains  a citadel  and  palace,  a college  for  100 
Brahmins,  numerous  pagodas,  one  of  which  has  four  turrets 
erected  by  as  many  Indian  princes,  good  barracks,  an  hospital, 
magazine,  and  storehouses.  It  is  celebrated  throughout 
Malabar  for  its  sanctity,  and  is  the  place  of  a large  annual 
festival;  it  is  also  the  most  important  trading  emporium  in 
Cochin,  and  the  station  of  a regimental  company  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  army. 

TRICKUM.  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Georgia. 

TRICOT,  tree'ko'.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Oi.se, 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  1045,  who  weave  fabrics, 
which  have  hence  derived  their  name. 

TRIDENTUM.  See  Trent. 

TRIE,  tree,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute.s-Pyre- 
nees.  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Tarbes.  Pop.  1328. 

TRIEBEL,  tree'bel.  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg. 52  miles  S.S.E.  of  Frankfort..  Pop.  1560. 

TRIEBES,  tree^bAs,  a village  ofGermany,  in  Reuss-Schleitz. 
Pop.  1254. 

TRIKBSEES,  treeVsAs,  or  TRIBSEES,  trib'sAs,  a town 
of  Prussian  Pomerania,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Stralsund.  Pop. 
2703. 

TRIEL.  tre-§P,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  4 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Poi.s.sy,  on  the  Havre  Railway.  Pop.  in  1852.  1880. 

TRIE-LE-CIIaTEAU.  tree  Ifh  shA'tS',  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Oise,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Beauvais.  It 
was  formerly  of  importance. 

TRIENGEN,  treen'gh^n,  a village  of  SwitzerlaiiB,  canton, 
and  16  miles  N.W.  of  Lucerne.  Pop.  2700. 

TRI  ENT.  See  Trent. 

TRIER,  the  German  name  of  Treves,  which  see. 

TRIESCII.  tree.sh,  a market-town  of  Moravia,  9 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Iglau.  with  3200  inhabitants,  and  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 

TRIEST.  tre-?st',  (Fr.  Trieste.,  tre-Ast/;  It.  TrieMe,  tre-As'tA  ; 
anc.  Tergesfte.,)  the  principal  seaport  city  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire. in  Illyria,  capital  of  a government  and  circle,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Triest,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  73 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Venice.  Lat.  of  light  house,  45°  38'  6"  N.. 
Ion.  1.3°  46/  5"  E.  Mean  temperature  of  the  year.  55°'3' 
winter,  39°  4;  summer,  7I°-4  Fahrenheit.  A railway  has 
been  completed  from  Venice  to  Laybach,  and  is  to  be  extended 
to  Triest.  The  city  consists  of  an  old  town,  built  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a steep  hill,  crowned  by  a nearly  ruined  cnsix.  and 
enclosed  by  oid  walls;  and  the  new  town,  or  Theresienstadt, 
•Tosephstadt,  and  the  Franzenvorstadt,  bordering  the  sea  on 
a plain  at  its  foot.  It  has  altogether  a thriving  appearance, 
and  its  streets  are  crowded  with  men  of  all  European  nations 
The  new  town  especially  is  well  built,  and  few  citi(\s  on  the 
Continent  can  vie  with  it  in  the  .solidity  and  comfort  of  its 
private  dwellings.  A broad  canal,  deep  enough  to  float  ves- 
sels of  large  burden,  runs  up  from  the  harbor  through  this 
part  of  the  town,  and  enables  the  mercliauts  to  receive  or 
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cargoes  at  their  doors.  Between  the  old  and  new  town 
winds  the  Corso,  a spacious  thoroughfare,  opening  succes- 
sirel}’  info  several  handsome  squares,  in  the  principal  of 
which  are  a fine  public  fountain,  the  chief  hotel,  and  the 
column  and  statue  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  to  whom 
Triest  owes  its  modern  importance.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  exchange,  the  finest  edifice  in  Triest. 
situated  in  the  above  square,  and  adorned  with  a Doric  co- 
lonnade. and  a fine  spacious  portal  leading  to  a noble  mer- 
chants’ hall,  while  the  story  immediately  above  is  employed 
08  a casino;  the  Dom  or  cathedral,  of  great  antiquity,  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  somewhat  resembling  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice, 
and  surmounted  by  a tower  which  is  said  to  stand  on  a 
temple  of  Jupiter;  the  church  of  St.  Peter;  the  Jesuit 
church,  with  a fine  Corinthian  colonnade;  the  Protestant 
church,  synagogue,  custom-house,  post-office,  and  old  and 
new  theatres.  Outside  the  town,  on  the  sea-shore,  is  the 
new  lazaretto,  one  of  the  largest  and  best-arranged  in 
Europe. 

The  harbor  is  of  easy  access,  and  completely  sheltered  ex- 
cept to  the  N.VV.,  from  which,  though  accidents  seldom  oc- 
cur, a heavy  sea  is  sometimes  thrown  in.  It  is  deep  enough 
to  admit  vessels  of  .300  tons  to  its  quays,  and  vessels  of  any 
ei/e  to  anchor  safely  at  a short  distance  off  in  the  roads.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  Theresien  mole,  which  projects  N.W.  into  the  sea,  and 
terminates  in  a broad  platform,  occupied  partly  by  a fort,  and 
partly  by  an  intermittent  light  106  feet  above  the  sea.  On 
its  N.  side  is  a quarantine  dock,  surrounded  with  hotels 
and  every  other  convenience.  Close  to  the  harbor  are  ex- 
tensive building-docks. 

Triest  is  the  great  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  by  the  Adriatic.  It  is  a depot  for  ware- 
housing goods  from  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  and 
of  late  the  route  through  it  has  been  successfully  employed 
for  the  transit  of  the  overland  mails  between  England  and 
India.  The  trade  b 'gan  rapidly  to  increase  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Empress  Maria  The- 
resa made  great  improvements  on  the  harbor,  constructed 
the  Maria  Theresa  Canal,  and  declared  it  a free  port.  The 
principal  exports  are  corn,  rice,  wine,  oil,  wax,  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  silk,  wood,  hides,  marble,  iron,  lead,  quicksilver, 
copper,  alum,  vitriol,  silk  stuffs,  printed  cottons,  coarse  and 
fine  linens,  soap<,  leather,,  glass,  and  liqueurs.  The  principal 
imports  are  colonial  produce,  raw  and  spun  cotton,  cotton 
goods,  dried  fruits,  hides,  salt  fish,  camels’-hair,  &c.  Triest 
possesses  a large  mercantile  navy,  and  is  the  head-qua i ters 
of  the  Austrian  Lloyd’s  Steam-packet  Company,  which  own 
from  40  to  50  steamers  trading  to  Venice,  Alexandria, 
Varna.  Constantinople,  &c.  The  following  tables  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  of  this  rising  port : — 


Number  of  FesseJs,  and  Amount  of  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
at  Triest,  1849-1852. 


Year. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1849 

1,99'2 

436,090 

1,951 

436,043 

1850 

2,057 

454,261 

2,061 

4.51, -no 

1851 

2,697 

589,372 

2,297 

502,861 

1852 

2,858 

445,048 

3,111 

530,9'20 

Imports  and  Exports,  1846-1851. 


Yearr- 

Imports. 

Exports. 

By  Sea. 

By  Land. 

Total. 

By  Sea. 

By  Land.  1 Total. 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

£ 

6.789.500 

7.134.500 
5,158,720 

7.283.000 

7.885.000 

9.700.000 

£ 

1,879.100 
1,880,500 
1,475, '280 

2.040.000 
2,199,700 

2.500.000 

£ 

8,668,600 

9.015.000 

6.634.000 
9,.323,000 

10,084,700 

1'2,200,000| 

£ 

4,846,800 

4,890,700 

3,437,400 

4.983.000 
5,037,300 

5.860.000 

£ £ 
2,295,600  7,142,400 
2,399,800!  7,'290,500 
2,003,700!  5,441,100 

2.810.000  7,793,000 
3,4.56,200  8,493,500 

3.740.000  9,600,000 

Triest  is  abi.shop’s  see,  the  seat  of  an  imperial  academy,  a 
school  of  navigation,  and  many  other  schools  and  learned 
associations.  It  has  many  banking  establishments,  in- 
surance offices,  newspapers,  &c.,  and  is  the  residence  of 
consuls  of  most  commercial  nations.  Its  manufactures  are 
numerous,  and  in  some  branches  extensive.  The  principal 
articles  are  white-lead,  wax-candles,  soap,  rosoglio,  spirits, 
earlhenvi  tre,  and  morocco-leather.  A great  number  of  vessels 
also  are  built,  and  an  active  shipping  is  carried  on  in  the  bay. 
Triest  existed  under  the  Homans,  but  never  rose  to  much  im- 
portance till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it 
attracted  the  attention  and  shared  largely  in  the  enlight- 
ened policy  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  a prosperity  which  has  ever  since  continued 
to  advance,  and  converted  a comparatively  insignificant 
town  into  the  first  port  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  republic. 
The  French  took  it  in  1797  and  1805.  Pop.  in  1857,  65,874. 

TRIEST,  a government  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  forming 
the  S.  and  W.  parts  of  Illyria,  comprises  the  peninsula  of 
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Istria,  and  the  islands  of  Veglia,  Cherso,  lassini,  Ac.  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo.  It  is  divided  into 
the  circles  of  Triest,'  Kovigno,  and  Goritz.  Principal  towns, 
Triest,  Goritz,  and  Pirano. 

TRIEST,  GULF  OF,  (anc.  Tergestitnus  Sitnns.)  the  head  ot 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  E.  of  Cape  Salvatore,  (Istria.)  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tagliamento,  20  miles  in  length  and  in 
breadth  at  its  entrance.  It  receives  the  Isonzo,  liie  Stella, 
and  other  rivers,  and  contains  the  i.slands  of  Grado,  &c. 

TRIGG,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Kentucky,  bordering 
on  Tennessee,  contains  an  area  estimated  at  530  square 
miles.  The  Tennessee  River  touches  its  W.  border,  and  it 
is  also  drained  by  the  Cumberland  and  Little  Rivers.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  undulating;  a part  of  the  soil  is  fertile 
Limestone,  iron  ore,  and  stone  coal  are  found.  Formed  in 
1820.  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Stephen  Trigg,  who 
was  slain  by  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks."  Capi- 
tal, Cadiz.  Pop.  11,051,  of  whom  7603  were  free,  and  3448 
slaves. 

TRIGGIANO,  trid-jd^no,  a market-town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince, and  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Bari,  and  3 miles  from  the 
Adriatic.  Pop.  3900. 

TKIGNO,  treentyo,  (anc.  TrinHus.)  a river  of  Naples,  rises 
in  the  Apennines  about  9 miles  W.  of  Campobasso,  flows 
N.W.  and  N.E.  past  Trivento  and  Celenza,  and  after  a course 
of  50  miles,  enters  the  Adriatic  5 miles  S.E.  of  11  Vasto. 

TRIGOLO,  tre-go'lo,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
of  Cremona,  6 miles  S.  of  Soncino.  Pop.  2087. 

TRIGUEROS,  tre-gwA^roce,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Huelva.  Pop.  3534. 

TlilKERI,  tree'kA-ree.  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Thessaly,  at  the  extremity  of  a peninsula  forming  the  E. 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Zeitoun.  It 
has  one  of  the  best-frequented  harbors  in  this  part  of  the 
archipelago,  and  building-yards  at  which  a great  number  of 
ves.sels  are  fitted  out.  Pop.  about  5000. 

TRIKERI,  a channel  leading  off  from  the  above  archi- 
pelago. It  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Volo  on  the  N., 
and  the  Channel  of  Talanda  on  the  S.W. 

TRI  KUALA  or  TRICALA,  tree%d-ld,  in  European  Tur- 
key. a small  affluent  of  the  Salembria,  immediately  N.W. 
of  Trikhala. 

TRIKHALA,  TRICALA,  written  also  TIRIIALA,  (anc. 
Tric'ca  or  TriJdka,)  a town  of  European  Turkey  in  Thes.«aly, 
37  miles  IV.N.W.  of  Laris.sa.  Lat.  39°  .31'  N.,  Ion.  21°  48' 
E.  Pop.  from  10,000  to  12.000,  chiefly  Turks.  It  covers  a 
large  space,  and  has  several  Greek  churches  and  synagogues ; 
manufactures  of  blankets,  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs 
and  an  active  transit  trade  in  corn,  &c.,  sent  through  it 
into  Albania  and  Epirus. 

TRIKHALA.  a province,  European  Turkej'.  See  Thessai.y. 

TRIKKA.  See  Trikhala. 

TRILLFINGEN,  trilPfiug-en,  a village  of  Germany,  in 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  on  a very  bleak  and  elevated 
site.  Pop.  1049. 

TRILLO,  treePyo,  a small  town  of  Spain,  province,  and  30 
miles  E.  of  Guadalajara,  on  the  Tagus.  Pop.  791.  It  has 
well-frequented  mineral  baths. 

TRILPORT,  treel'poRt,  a village  of  France,  on  the  Paris  and 
Strasbourg  Railway,  28  miles  from  Paris. 

TRIM,  a disfranchised  parliamentary  borough,  market- 
town,  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  capital  of  the  co. 
of  Meath,  on  the  Boyne.  25  miles  N.W.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  of 
the  town  in  1851,  6226.  It  is  old,  and  was  formerly  en- 
closed by  walls.  The  principal  edifices  are  Trim  Castle, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  ruins  of  which  atte.st 
its  former  grandeur;  the  remains  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  a 
handsome  parish  church,  a spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
several  schools,  various  charitable  institutions,  a county 
court-house,  jail,  infantry  barracks,  union  work-house,  and  a 
handsome  pillar  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  has  a brisk 
trade  in  agricultural  products.  Three  miles  S.  of  the  town 
is  the  demesne  of  Dangan,  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Several  Irish  parliaments  have 
been  held  in  this  town,  which  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in 
1649. 

TRIM'BLE,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Kentucky,  border 
ing  on  the  Ohio  River,  contains  about  150  square  mile.s. 
The  surface  is  mostly  hilly,  and  the  .soil  fertile.  Organized 
in  1886.  Capital,  Bedford.  Pop.  5880,  of  ■whom  5049  were 
free,  and  831  slaves. 

TRIMBLE,  a post-township  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio.  P.  1112. 

TRIM'BUCK',  a strong  fortress,  in  British  India,  provin'-e 
of  Aurungabad,  near  the  source  of  the  Godavery,  80  miles 
N.E.  of  Bombay. 

TRIM'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co..  and  9 miles  S.E.  ot 
Durham,  on  the  Hartlepool  Branch  of  the  A'ork  and  Berwick 
Railroad. 

TRIM'LEY  ST.  MARTIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Suffolk 

TRIMLEY  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  Ensland.  co.  Suffolk. 

TRIM'MINGHAM,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TRIMMIS,  trim'mee^  a village  and  parish  of  Srvitzer’and 
canton  of  Grisons,  3 miles  from  Chur  (Coire.)  Pop.  1105. 

TRINACIA.  See  Sictly. 

TRINCOMALEE,  tring'ko-ma-W,  a seaport  town  of  Cey 
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ion.  on  its  N.E.  coast,  in  lat.  8°  33'  7"  N.,  Ion.  81°  14'  7"  E. 
The  small  town  is  at  the  foot  of  a rock  crowned  by  Fort 
Frederick,  at  the  entrance  of  a bay  termed  by  Nelson  ‘‘the 
finest  harbor  in  the  world.’’  and  on  the  W.  shore  of  which 
is  Fort  Osterburgh,  protecting  an  inner  harbor,  and  having 
extensive  barracks  for  European  troops ; but  the  station  is 
decidedly  unhealthy.  Mean  temperature  of  the  year  80°'7  ; 
winter,  77°‘3 ; summer,  83°'8,  Fahrenheit.  At  a distance 
of  7 miles  are  the  thermal  springs  of  Cannia. 

TRINE  MILLS,  a post-ofiice,  Guilford  co.,  North  Carolina. 

THING,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Herts,  on  the  London  and  North-western  Railway,  32  miles 
N.W.  ofLondon.  P.  in  1851,  4746,  many  of  whom  are  employed 
in  manfactures  of  silk,  canvas,  and  straw-plait.  The  town 
is  neat,  and  has  a market-house,  a Lancasterian  free  school, 
and  various  small  charities.  The  parish  is  intersected  by 
the  Roman  Icknild  Street,  and  the  Grand  .Tunctioii  Canal. 
Tring  Park  House  is  a fine  mansion  built  by  Charles  II.  for 
Nell  G Wynne. 

TRING  AN  y,  trin-gi'nee,  called  also  TRINGANO,  tring- 
gj/no,  a maritime  state  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  extending 
along  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  between  lat.  5°  and  6°  N.,  and  Ion. 
102°  and  103°  E. ; having  N.  Kalantan,  and  S.  Kemaman. 
Pop.  estimated  at  30,000.  The  products  are  ivory,  pepper, 
camphor,  gambler,  gold,  and  about  7000  piculs  of  tin  an- 
nually. 

THING  ANY,  a town  of  the  IMalay  peninsula,  on  a river  of 
the  same  name,  lat.  5°  25'  N.,  Ion.  103°  E.  Pop.  from  15,000 
to  20,0U0,(?)  including  many  Chinese. 

TRINIDAD,  trin'e-dad',  or  TRINIDAD  CITY,  a post- 
town  of  Klamath  co.,  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  California,  at 
the  head  of  Trinidad  Bay,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Be- 
nicia to  Klamath,  270  miles  N.N.W.  of  San  Francisco. 

TRINIDAD,  trin'e-dad',  (Sp.  pron.  tre-ne-Dan';  Fr.  La  Tri- 
niti,  ll  tree'nee'ti',)  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the 
British  West  India  Islands,  excepting  Jamaica.  It  is  the 
southernmost  of  the  Windward  group,  and  lies  immediately 
off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Venezuela,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  opposite  the  N.  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  with  considerable  projections  at  all  its  angles 
except  the  S.E.  Point  Galera,  the  N.E.  extremity,  is  in  lat. 
10°  50'  N.,  Ion.  60°  54'  W.  Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  50  miles ; 
average  breadth,  about  30  miles,  exclusive  of  its  projections. 
Area,  about  1,536,000  acres.  Approached  from  the  N.,  Tri- 
nidad appears  like  an  immense  ridge  of  rocks ; its  E.  and  S. 
shores  are  also  rocky  and  high ; but  on  the  S.  side,  or  the 
side  next  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  it  presents  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  magnificent  panoramas  imaginable — hills,  valleys, 
and  plains  being  covered  with  a verdure  that  knows  no  decay. 
The  mountain  chains  run  from  W.  to  E.  In  the  N.,  near 
the  sea,  they  attain  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet,  and  are 
broken  and  rugged.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a less 
elevated  group  of  mountains,  and  in  the  S.  a series  of  beau- 
tiful hills  and  knolls,  among  which  occur  numerous  delight- 
ful valleys.  In  the  intervals  between  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains above  described  are  several  extensive  plains,  stretching 
nearly  across  the  entire  island  from  E.  to  W.:  they  contain 
some  natural  meadows  or  savannas,  and  are  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams,  but  generally  terminate  towards  the  Gulf 
of  Paria  in  extensive  swamps.  Some  of  them,  also,  still  con- 
tinue in  their  natural  state,  covered  with  trees.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Caroni,  the  Oropuche,  and  the  Ortoire; 
the  first  two  are  navigable  to  a considerable  distance  inland 
by  small  craft. 

The  nucleus  of  the  mountains  is  a very  dense  argillaceous 
schist,  becoming  laminated  and  friable  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  changing  to  a micaceous  schist  in 
the  inferior  layers  and  near  the  beds  of  rivers;  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  latter,  particularly  to  the  N.,  are  found 
great  quantities  of  sulphureous  pyrites  in  cubic  crystals. 
There  is  no  granite  on  the  island;  but  blocks  of  milky 
quartz  of  different  sizes  are  found  in  every  valley.  Gypsum 
and  limestone  are  rare.  Near  Point  Icaque,  forming  the 
S.IV.  extremity  of  the  island,  are  several  mud-volcanoes,  the 
largest,  about  150  feet  in  diameter,  has  boiling  mud  con- 
stantly bubbling,  but  never  overflowing.  Some  of  these 
volcanoes  throw  out  salt  water,  heavily  loaded  with  argil- 
laceous earth.  Submarine  volcanoes  also  occur  on  both  sides 
of  the  island : one  on  the  W.  coast,  near  Cape  Brea,  occasion- 
ally boils  up,  and  discharges  a quantity  of  petroleum ; the 
other,  on  the  VV'.  coast,  near  Cape  Mayero,  gives,  in  March 
and  June,  several  detonations  resembling  thunder,  succeeded 
by  fiames  and  smoke,  afterwards  ejecting  pieces  of  bitumen 
as  black  and  brilliant  as  jet.  The  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  this  kind  is  the  Asphaltum  or  Pitch  Lake,  situ- 
ated on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island,  on  a small  peninsula 
jutting  into  the  sea.  a little  N.E.  of  Guapo  Bay.  It  is  about 
miles  in  circumference,  and  elevated  80  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  headland  on  which  it  is  situated  con- 
sists of  bituminous  scoriae,  vitrified  sand,  and  earth  ce- 
mented together.  In  some  places  beds  of  cinders  are  found ; 
and  a strong  sulphureous  smell  pervades  the  ground  to  the 
distance  of  8 or  10  miles  from  the  lake.  The  pitch  at  the 
sides  of  the  lake  is  perfectly  hard  and  cold,  but  towards  the 
middle  the  heat  gradually  increases,  and  the  pitch  becomes 


softer  and  softer,  until  at  last  it  is  seen  boiling  up  In  a 
liquid  state.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  depth  of  the  lake,  but  no  bottom  has  been  ever  found. 

The  climate  of  Trinidad  is  apparently  less  unhealthy  than 
that  of  many  of  the  other  West  India  islands,  and  is  not 
subject  to  droughts.  The  beneficial  and  abundant  dews, 
arising  from  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  island  and  sur- 
rounding ocean,  cool  and  invigorate  the  atmosphere,  and 
give  an  unusual  luxuriance  to  its  vegetation.  The  soil  is 
in  general  extremely  fertile,  and  the  elevated  parts  of  tbe 
surfice  are  mostly  covered  with  dense  forests,  which  contain 
the  finest  wood  for  ship  building  and  for  ornamental  pui- 
poses,  among  which  the  red  cedar  and  a great  variely  of 
palms  are  conspicuous.  The  piincipal  animals  inhabiting 
the  island  are  a species  of  small  deer,  the  mangrove  stag, 
the  paca  or  lapo,  about  the  size  of  a hare;  opossums,  arma- 
dilloes,  porcupines,  lizards,  ant-bear.s,  sloths,  tigei-cats, 
peccaries,  water-dogs,  monkeys  in  great  variety,  land- tor- 
toises, &c.  Birds — partridges,  water-hens,  flamingoes,  white 
woodcocks,  wild  ducks,  pelicans,  vultures,  vampires  and 
other  bat.s,  parrots,  parroquets,  and  humming-birds.  Only 
one  thirtieth  of  the  land  is  estimated  to  be  under  culture. 
The  settled  portions  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  N.W.  and 
S.W.  of  the  island. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  annual  exports 
from  Trinidad  for  the  periods  specified : — 


From  1826 
to  1830. 

From  1839 
to  1843. 

From  1844 
to  1848. 

From  1849' 
to  1852.  1 

Sugar lbs. . . . 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Molasses gals.. . 

Rnm 

37,568,008 
2,487,949 
222,698 
236,429 
955,372 
46,418 
£ 1,315 
£406,335 
£404,301 

28.706,572 
2,519,010 
255,289 
150,378 
754,970 
11,152 
3,498 
43?  ,750 
460,288 

38,226,390 

3,134,7.54 

217,287 

126,478 

877,759 

41,893 

4.192 

210,196 

463,744 

■40,708,278 
5,16.8,874  1 

137. . 831  : 
7,349  i 

771,160  1 
51,316  1 
4,078  1 
387,336  ■■ 

500.. 558  : 

Sundries 

Tot.al  exports.. 

Total  imports 

The  exports  in  1852.  amounted  in  value  to  458,851?.,  and 
the  imports  to  493,274?. 

The  revenue  amounted  to  107.310?.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  110.944?. 

Trinidad  is  a crown-colony,  the  public  affairs  being  admi- 
nistered by  a lieutenant-governor,  assisted  by  an  executive 
and  a legislative  committee.  The  laws  are  a mixture  of 
Spanish  and  English;  and  neither  coroners’  inquests  nor 
trial  by  jury  are  established.  The  i.sland  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  July,  1498.  It  successively  belonged  to  the 
Spaniards  and  the  French,  and  capitulated  to  the  British 
under  Abercrombie  in  1797.  Fort  of  Spain,  on  the  N.W. 
side  of  the  i.sland,  is  the  capital,  and  one  of  the  finest  towns 
in  the  West  Indies.  Trinidad  has  numerous  good  harbors 
on  its  W.  and  S.  coasts,  particularly  on  the  former;  but  few, 
and  tho.se  indifferent,  on  its  E.  and  N.  .shores.  Pop.  in  1851, 
68,645,  thus  classified — Roman  Catholics,  43,605 ; Episcopa- 
lians, 16,246;  Wesleyans,  2508;  Presbyterians,  1017;  Inde- 
pendents, 133;  Baptists,  448;  Mohammedans,  Gentoos, 
heathen.s.  &c.,  4688. 

TRINIDAD,  Brazil.  See  Trimi).\de. 

TRINIDAD,  tre-ne-nfo',  a river  of  New  Gran.ada.  isthmus 
of  Panama,  which  joins  the  Chagres  about  25  miles  from 
its  mouth  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  navigable  for  canoes 
from  the  sea  to  Capua,  S.W.  of  Chorrera.  Its  harbor  is  fitted 
only  for  small  craft 

TRINIDADE,  tre-ne-d2MA.  an  i.sland  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
10  degrees  E.  of  Brazil,  to  which  it  belongs.  Lat.  of  the  S. 
point '20°  31'  S.,  Ion.  29°  19'  AY. 

TRINIDADE,  tre-ne-dd'dA,  a market-town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince, and  19  miles  N.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pop.  4000. 

TRINITA.  tre-ne-td',  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in 
Piedmont,  division  of  Coni,  province,  and  9 miles  N.AY.  of 
Mondovi.  Pop.  2895. 

TRINITA,  a village  of  Naples,  district  of  Castel-a-Mare.  3 
miles  E.  of  Sorrento,  with  2 churches,  an  abbey,  and  1500 
inhabitants. 

TRINITA  VITTORIO,  tre-ne-td?  viUo?re-o,  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  State.s,  division,  and  5 miles  N.E.  of  Nice,  on 
the  Paglione.  Pop.  1393. 

THIN  La,  la  tree'nee'td?,  a town  o^France,  department 
of  Morbihan,  32  miles  N.N.E.  of  A'annes.  Pop.  527. 

TRINITl^,  La,  Id  tree'nee't.V,  a market-town  of  Mar- 
tinique, capital  of  an  arrondissement,  on  its  E.  coast,  16 
miles  E.  of  St.  Pierre.  Pop.  5667. 

TRlNITfi,  La,  an  island  of  the  AYest  Indies.  See  TRixin.tn, 

TRING'TY,  a county  in  the  N.AY.  part  of  California,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  above  3500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  AY.  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Coast  Range, 
and  is  drained  by  Eel  Creek  and  .several  other  .smaller 
streams.  The  surface  in  the  E.  and  AA'.  portions  is  uneven 
or  mountainous.  Mount  Linn,  in  the  S.E.  part,  is  Ihe 
principal  elevation ; soil  fertile,  especially  along  the  streams. 
But  little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  agriculture — min- 
ing and  trading  being  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants.  Capital,  Weaverville.  Pop.  5125. 
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TRINITY,  a thriving  post-village  of  Catahoula  parish, 
Louisiana,  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  Black  River,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tensas  and  Washita  Rivers,  12  miles  below 
Harrisonburg.  It  contains  1 church,  4 stores  besides  gro- 
ceries, 1 steam  mill,  and  a Masonic  lodge.  Incorporated  in 
1850.  Pop.  about  500. 

TRINITY,  a small  village  of  Alexander  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Cash  River. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE.  See  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

TRIN'ITY  GASK  or  TARN'LY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Perth. 

TRI  NOT  Y RIVER,  of  Texas,  is  formed  by  two  main 
branches,  the  Elm  Fork  and  the  West  Fork,  which  unite  a 
few  miles  above  Dallas  Court-House.  It  flows  in  a general 
S.E.  direction,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Brazos,  and  falls  into 
the  N.  extremity  of  Galveston  Bay  about  40  miles  N.  of 
Galveston  City'.  The  length  of  the  main  stream  is  estimated 
at  550  miles.  It  is  a fine,  navigable  river,  affording  more 
extensive  facilities  for  that  purpose  than  any  other  in  the 
state.  The  navigation  is  always  good  for  steamboats  to 
Liberty,  about  90  miles  from  the  Gulf;  during  the  rainy 
season,  i.  e.  from  B'ebruary  to  May',  inclusive,  they  make 
regular  passages  to  the  upper  part  of  Houston  county,  a 
distance  of  about  350  miles,  and  in  some  cases  they  have 
ascended  as  far  as  500  miles.  This  river  flows  through  an 
alluvial  plain,  which  has  but  a slight  declivity  towards  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  presents  no  great  inequalities  of  surface. 
The  valley  of  the  Trinity  is  especially  fertile,  and  is  occupied 
by  plantations  of  cotton,  maize,  sugar,  and  rice.  Timber  is 
found  here  in  greater  variety  and  abundance  than  in  the  W. 
parts  of  the  state.  Branches. — The  Elm  Fork  rises  in  the 
N.  part  of  Cook  county,  within  a few  miles  of  Red  River, 
and  pursues  a S.E.  course  of  about  150  miles.  The  West 
Fork  rises  in  Cook  county,  flows  S.E.  through  the  Cross 
Timbers  to  Tarrant  county,  and  thence  E.  till  it  unites  with 
the  other  branch,  after  a course  of  nearly  equal  length. 

TRINITY  RIVER,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  Klamath  co., 
California,  near  the  foot  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  running 
first  S.W.,  and  then  N.W.,  falls  into  the  Klamath  River  in 
about  lat.  41°  20'  N.  Gold  is  found  in  abundance  on  this 
river,  miners  averaging  $7  per  day. 

TRINITY  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana. 

TRINTUS.  See  Trigno. 

TRINKSEIFEN,  trink'sPfen,  a village  of  Bohemia,  14 
miles  from  Carlsbad.  Pop.  1611. 

TRINO,  treehio,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Pied- 
mont, division  of  Novara.  11  miles  S.W.  of  Vercelli,  near  the 
Po.  Pop.  8217.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a large  trade  in 
cattle. 

TRIN'OMALEE',  a large  and  populous  town  of  British 
India,  presidency,  and  100  miles  S.W.  of  Madras,  district  of 
South  Arcot,  with  a large  pagoda,  numerous  other  temples, 
and  a gateway  of  12  stories,  and  222  feet  in  elevation. 

TRINS,  HOHEN,  ho'en  treens,  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Grisons,  4 miles  W.  of  Reichenau, 
near  the  Vorder-Rhein,  It  has  the  ruins  of  2 old  castles. 
The  Trinser-see,  (“  Lake  of  Trins,”)  in  the  vicinity,  contains 
good  pike.  Pop.  1072. 

TRHON,  a post-office  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Alabama. 

TRION,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Tennessee. 

TRION  FACTORY,  a post-office  of  Chattooga  co..  Georgia. 

TRIOR  A,  tre-oh'd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi- 
sion of  Nice,  13  miles  N.  by  W.  of  San  Remo.  It  was 
anciently  surrounded  by  w'alls,  and  defended  by  two 
castles,  of  which  portions  still  remain;  and  has  an  ancient 
collegiate  church,  an  Augustine  monastery,  a public  school, 
an  hospital,  and  several  other  charitable  endowments.  I’op. 
4846. 

TRTP'ATOORL  several  towns  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Madras,  districts  of  Salem.  Madura,  and  Chingleput;  the 
last  about  27  miles  S.W.  of  Madras,  and  having  some  re- 
markable Hindoo  temples. 

TRI  PETV'T  Y,  a celebrated  Hindoo  temple.  S.  of  the  K istnah, 
in  South  India,  presidency,  and  f5  miles  N.W.  of  Madras. 

TItll’HiETT.  a post-office  of  B'leming  co..  Kentucky. 

TRI  POLE.  tre-po'lA,  a market-town  of  Hu.ssia,  govern- 
ment, and  27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper.  P.  1500. 

TRIPOLI,  trip'o  le,  called  by  the  natives  TARABLOOS  or 
TARABLUS,  ta-ri/bloos,  (anc.  Tripnlis,*)  a country  in  the  N. 
of  Africa,  forming  one  of  the  Barbary  States,  and.  in  name 
at  least,  a dependency  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  often 
understood  in  an  enlarged  sense  to  include  both  Barca  and 
B’ezzan.  but  as  these  are  de.scribed  under  their  own  heads, 
the  present  article  is  confined  to  Ti  ipoli  proper,  which  lies 
between  lat.  28°  and  33°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  10°  and  2(J°  E. : it 
is  bounded,  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  AV.  by  Tunis.  S.  by 
Fezzan  and  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  E.  by  the  Libyan  Desert 
and  Barca.  Length,  from  W.  to  E.,  about  700  miles ; breadth 
varies  from  100  miles  near  the  centre,  to  200  miles  near  the 
extremities  Area,  estimated  at  105,000  square  miles.  'The 
coast  line  stretches  in  an  irregular  but  almost  unbroken 


• Under  the  Romans,  the  throe  flourishing  cities  of  (Ea, 
Leptis,  and  Sabrata  constituted  a kind  of  federal  union,  under 
the  name  of  Trioolis,  or  the  " three  cities.” 
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course  for  about  800  miles,  and  presents  so  few  bays  and  pro- 
tecting headlands  as  not  to  furnish  more  than  one  good  har- 
bor— that  on  which  the  capital  is  situated ; the  E.  half  forms 
the  very  remarkable  indentation  anciently  known  as  the 
Greater  Syrtis,  and  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  The  W. 
half,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Cabes  or  Lesser  Syrtis  E.  to 
Mesurata  Point,  is  low  and  sandy ; the  other  half  is  more  di- 
versified, and  interrupts  the  monotony  of  its  sandy  beaches 
by  numerous  rocky  points,  which  were  the  terror  of  ancient 
marinei's,  though  modern  survey  has  proved  that  their  ima- 
ginations had  greatly  exaggerated  the  real  danger. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  very  imperfectly  known. 
The  E.  part  being  mostly  a continuation  of  the  desert,  par- 
takes of  its  inhospitable  character,  and  contains  largo  tracts 
of  almost  barren  sands.  In  the  S.,  however,  it  is  partly 
traversed  by  the  Black  Mountains,  an  E.  offset  of  the  Atlas, 
which,  descending  in  successive  terraces,  enclose  many 
valleys  and  plains  of  considerable  fertility.  Farther  W.  the 
surfiice  becomes  still  more  diver.^ified.  'Tw'o  mountain  ranges 
stretch  trom  W.  to  E.,  in  directions  nearly  parallel  to  the 
coast — the  one  in  the  S.  called  the  Suara,  and  the  other  in 
the  N.  called  the  Gharian  Mountains.  The  latter  range  has 
a width  of  from  12  to  15  miles,  and  attains  a height  of  about 
4000  feet:  it  is  not  more  than  20  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
becomes  visible  at  sea.  It  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
volcanic  rocks,  and  many  of  its  summits  assume  the  form 
of  isolated  conical  peaks.  The  space  between  these  is  often 
occupied  by  a kind  of  plateau.  The  soil  upon  them,  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  lava  and  basalt,  is  very  fertile, 
and  being  in  many  parts  under  careful  cultivation,  produces 
heavy  crops  of  grain,  more  especially  where  the  natural  de- 
ficiency of  moisture  is  supjdied  by  irrigation  from  large 
tanks,  in  which,  in  the  absence  of  running  streams,  the 
rain-w'ater  is  collected  for  that  purpose. 

Abundant  rains  fall  from  November  to  March,  and  are 
collected  in  numerous  tanks  and  cistern.s,  to  provide  against 
the  succeeding  droughts  which  prevail  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  more  especially  from  May  to  September, 
when  sometimes  for  months  not  a single  shower  falls.  At 
this  time  the  heat  is  intense,  the  sirocco  often  blows,  and 
the  thermometer  rises  from  90°  to  92°.  During  the  rainy 
season  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  are  often  very  great, 
the  thermometer  frequently  falling  during  the  night  to  40°, 
or  to  the  freezing  point,  and  rising  during  the  day  to  above 
70°.  The  prevailing  winds  of  summer  are  E.;  those  of  win- 
ter W.  and  N.W. 

On  the  sides  of  hills  too  steep  to  be  arable,  vines,  olives, 
almonds,  figs,  and  other  fruits  are  often  seen  growing  in 
profusion.  In  these  hilly  tracts  much  of  the  surface  is  left 
in  natural  pastures,  which,  more  especially  after  the  heavy 
rains,  become  extremely  luxui  iant.  and  rear  cattle  in  such 
numbers  as  to  become  an  important  article  of  export.  But 
by  far  the  richest  and  most  fertile  tract  of  Tripoli  is  that  of 
the  Mesheea.  which  stretches  about  15  miles  along  the  coast, 
with  a width  not  exceeding  5 miles,  and  has  the  capital 
nearly  in  its  centre.  The  whole  of  this  favored  district  is 
occupied  with  fertile  fields,  on  which  rich  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  millet,  and  Indian  corn  are  grown;  plantations  of 
productive  palm-trees,  arranged  in  regular  rows,  oliveyards, 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  gardens  yielding  in  abundance, 
among  other  fruits,  oranges,  pomegranates,  lemons,  figs, 
apricots,  plums,  and  watermelons.  The  other  principal  pro- 
ducts of  the  coast  are  cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  saff  ron,  madder, 
and  castor  oil ; in  the  interior,  senna,  dates,  and  galls  are 
the  chief  sources  of  wealth,  and  the  cassob  and  lotus  are 
indigenous. 

The  surplus  produce  of  the  date  and  olive  plantations, 
with  straw  mats,  earthen  jars,  and  other  dome.stic  manu- 
factures. are  partly  exported  by  sea,  and  partly  disposed  of 
to  Bedouin  traders.  \\  ine  of  superior  quality  might  be  pro- 
duced. Cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry  are  sent  to  Malta.  Rock- 
salt  is  an  importajit  article  of  export.  'The  principal  manu- 
factures are  carpets,  thick  cloaks,  and  other  articles  of  cloth- 
ing; camlets,  articles  of  goats’-hair.  sacking,  prepared  skins, 
morocco  leather,  earthenwares,  and  potash.  'The  foreign  com- 
merce is  mostly  with  Malta,  'Tunis,  and  the  Levant;  the 
chief  trade  is  in  the  barter  of  European  goods  for  those  of 
Cential  Africa,  whence  several  caravans  arrive  annually 
with  .slaves,  gold-dust,  ivory,  senna,  and  natron. 

The  rural  population  consists  chiefly  of  Arabs.and  the  town 
population  of  Nloors,  butboth  with  a considerable  intermix- 
ture of  Jews.  Neither  Turks,  Memlooks,  (Mamelukes,)  nor 
Christians  are  numerous.  The  state  religion  is  Mohammedan. 
The  government  is  an  unmitigated  and  barbarous  de.spotism. 
'The  pasha,  generally  chosen  from  among  the  Turkish  officers 
resident  in  the  capital,  and  confirmed  by  a firman  of  the 
sultan,  sets  an  example  of  tyranny  and  extortion  which  is 
naturally  and  eagerly  imitated  by  his  subordinates.  A large 
portion  of  the  revenues  was  at  one  time  derived  from  piracy, 
since  the  extirpation  of  which  the  deficiency  has  been  in 
great  measure  suppliiM  not  by  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country,  but  by  establishing  monopolies,  tampering  with 
the  currency,  and  imposing  grinding  Taxes.  The  more  re- 
gular and  legitimate  sources  of  income  are  direct  trioute 
from  the  Arabs  and  district-governors,  a land-tax,  a tax  oii 
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Jews  and  merchants,  and  export  and  import  duties.  Pop. 

about  1,500,000. .\dj.  and  inhab.  Tripoline,  trip-o-leen/, 

and  Tripolitan.  tre-poPe-tan. 

TRIPOLI,  (anc.  (E'a,)  a seaport  town  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  capital  of  the  above  state,  300  miles  S.  of  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  600  miles  S.E.  of  Algiers.  Lat.  (pasha’s  castle) 
32^'  53'  54"  N.,  Ion.  13°  11'  E.  It  stands  ou  a rocky  pro- 
montory washed  by  the  sea  on  the  N.  and  E.,  and  connected 
with  the  mainland  on  the  S.  and  \V.  by  a sandy  plain, 
partly  under  cultivation  ; it  is  enclo.sed  on  the  land-side  by 
a lofty  wall  flanked  with  bastions,  and  on  the  sea-front 
defended  by  a formidable  line  of  batteries,  terminating:  at 
the  S.E.  angle  in  a strong  castle,  in  which  the  pasha  resides. 
The  town,  enclosing  an  area  about  1300  yards  long,  by  1000 
yards  broad,  is  entered  by  two  gates ; it  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  narrow  and  uneven  lanes,  lined  for  the 
most  part  with  mean  houses  huddled  together  without  any 
order,  and  from  the  absence  of  front-windows,  looking  more 
like  dead  walls  than  inhabited  dwellings.  The  pasha’s 
castle,  already  mentioned,  consists  of  an  ancient  pile  of  vast 
extent,  built  at  different  times,  and  so  irregularly,  that  all 
appearance  of  symmetry  is  lost.  The  great  n\osque,  situated 
in  the  main  street,  is  a hand.some  and  majestic  structure, 
in  which  the  roof,  formed  by  a number  of  small  cupulas,  is 
supported  by  16  Doric  marble  columns,  said  to  have  once 
belonged  to  a Chri.stian  church.  The  other  buildings  most 
deserving  of  notice  are  6 principal  and  many  smaller 
mosques,  2 or  more  Christian  churches,  a Franciscan  con- 
vent. 3 .synagogues,  a number  of  public  baths,  each  crowned 
with  a dome,  and  extensive  bazaars  and  caravan.saries. 
There  are  several  ancient  remains,  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  a magnificent  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  164, 
to  the  Roman  emperors  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  Lucius 
Verus,  consisting  of  huge  blocks  of  marble,  beautifully 
sculptured  on  the  sides  and  ceiling,  and  now  used  as  a store- 
house. The  only  manufactures  of  any  consequence  are 
carpets,  which  have  long  been  celebrated;  mantles  and 
other  woollen  stuffs,  ordinary  and  morocco  leather,  and 
potash.  The  trade  has  the  advantage  of  the  only  good  har- 
bor for  several  hundred  miles  along  the  coast.  It  is  formed 
by  the  E.  side  of  the  promontory  on  which  the  town  stands, 
and  tw'o  long  lines  of  reefs  on  the  E.  and  N.E.,  furnishing 
tolerably  good  shelter.  Where  deepest  it  has  not  more  than 
5 or  6 fathoms,  but  has  capacity  sufficient  to  admit  whole 
fleets  of  merchant  vessels;  ships-of-war  anchor  in  the  outer 
roads,  which  have  good  holding-ground  in  from  16  to  18 
fathoms,  with  indifferent  shelter.  A great  part  of  the  trade 
of  the  state,  and  even  of  the  more  distant  interior  as  far  as 
Timhuctoo  and  Bornoo,  has  its  emporium  at  Tripoli,  to 
which  the  goods  are  conveyed  across  the  desei  t in  caravans. 
Pop.  estimated  at  20,000,  comprising  about  15,000  of  Turkish 
descent.  .3000  .lews,  and  2000  Christians. 

TRIPOLI,  trip'ole,  TARAHLOOS,  TARABLOUSor  TARA- 
BLUS,  ti-ri'bloos.  (anc.  Tripfolis.)  a seaport  town  of  Syria, 
capital  of  a pashalic,  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  fhe  foot  of  a 
spur  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kadisha, 
46  miles  N.E.  of  Beyroot.  Lat.  34°  26'  4"  N.,  Ion.  35°  49'  E. 
Pop.  15.000.  It  is  neatly  built,  and  surrounded  by  fine  gar- 
dens, but  the  marshy  character  of  its  vicinity  renders  it 
unhealthy.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  stone,  and  the  town 
has  many  remains  of  Medieval  architecture;  in  and  around 
it  are  numerous  granite  columns  and  traces  of  antiquity, 
and  an  old  castle  stands  on  an  adjacent  height.  Tripoli 
doubtless  owed  its  name  to  its  consi.sting  of  three  distinct 
towns,  while  the  Marina  or  El  Mina,  the  principal  seat  of 
trade,  is  a separate  quarter  S.W'.,  on  a projecting  point  of 
land  bordering  the  port.  The  harbor  is  small,  shallow,  and 
frequently  unsafe,  but  the  town  retains  some  export  trade 
in  silk,  wool,  cotton,  tobacco,  galls,  cochineal,  and  soap. 
Tripoli  is  a Greek  bishop’s  see,  and  the  residence  of  several 
European  consuls.  It  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  in  1108, 
at  which  time  a large  and  valuable  library  was  consigned  to 
the  flames. 

TRI  POLI,  a ruined  city  of  Asia  Minor,  near  the  Mender, 
86  miles  S.E.  of  Ak-Shehr. 

TRIPOLI,  a town  of  Turkish  Armenia.  See  Tireroli, 

TRIP^OLI,  a post-office  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Mississippi. 

TRIPOLITZA  or  TRI  POLI  ZZA,  tre-po-lit's^,  a town  of 
Greece,  in  the  Morea,  capital  of  the  government  of  Mantinea, 
in  a plain  .3000  feet  above  the  sea,  22  miles  S.W.  of  Argos. 
Previously  to  the  revolution  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Turkish  pasha  of  the  Morea,  and  had  20,000  inhabitants; 
nut  it  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Greek  insurgents  in 
i821,  and  again  in  1828  by  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
vho  razed  it  to  the  ground.  It  has  been  since  rebuilt.  It 
jwes  its  name  to  being  the  modern  representative  of  the 
three  cities  of  Manti'nea,  Tegea,  and  PaUantium,  traces  of  all 
which  exist  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  7441. 

TRIPOLI  VECCIIIA,  trip'o-le  v&k'ke-l  or  OLD  TRIPOLI, 
a small  maritime  town  of  the  state  of  Tripoli,  in  North  Africa, 
15  miles  W.  of  the  capital. 

TRI  PPSTADT,  tripp'stitt,  a village  of  Bavaria,  in  Pala- 
tinate, 18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Deux-Ponts.  Pop.  1576. 

TRIPTIS,  triphi.s,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Saxe-Weimar,  5 
miles  E.  of  Neustadt,  on  the  Orla.  Pop.  1480. 
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TRISOBBTO,  tre-sobff)e-o.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Alessandria,  province,  and  fi  miles  S.E.  of  Acqui, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1324. 

TRISSINO,  tris-seetno,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  pro- 
vince, and  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Vicenza.  Pop.  3000. 

TRISTAN  D’ACUNIIA,  tri.s-t^n'  dit  koon'yd,  the  principal 
of  a group  of  islets  in  the  South  Atlantic,  lat.  .37°  6'  S.,  Ion. 
12°  2'  W.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  one  peak  rises 
to  8236  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  other  islands  are  named 
Nightingale,  and  Inaccessible  Island.  They  are  claimed  by 
Great  Britain,  and  a British  garrison  was  maintained  there 
during  the  residence  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

TRISTE,  trishc^.  an  island  of  Central  America,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Terminus,  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Yucatan. 

TRIS^'L'E  or  POOLO  MEGO,  poo'lo  m.Vgo.  an  islet  off  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Sumatra.  Lat.  4°  S.,  Ion.  101°  10'  E. 

'i'RISTE,  GULF  OF,  a bay  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  in  South 
America,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Venezuela.  Lat.  10°  .30'  N.,  and 
between  Ion.  67°  30'  and  68°  30'  W. 

TRITII  SAINT  L^GER,  treet  s^ng  1.4'zhA/,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Nord,  on  the  Scheldt,  (Escaut.)  arron. 
dissement  of  Valencienne.s.  with  iron  forges.  Pop.  1799. 

TRI'TON  ISLAND,  the  southernmo.st  of  the  Paracels,  in 
the  China  Sea. 

'I'RIUGGIO,  tre-ood(jo,  a villageof  Northern  Italy,  province 
of  Milan,  on  the  Lambro,  7 miles  from  Carate.  Pop.  1100. 

TRIUMPIIO,  tre-ooinffo.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao 
Pedro,  .30  miles  W.  of  Porto  Alegre.  Pop.  3462. 

TRIUMPIIO  DE  LA  CRUZ,  tre-oomffo  dd  Id  kroos.  a bay 
and  group  of  islets  of  Central  America,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  state  of  IIondura.s,  district  of  Comayagua. 

TRUUNE,  a post-office  of  Williamson  co.,  'Tennessee. 

'i’RIVALOOR.  triv'a-loor^  a populous  town  of  British  In- 
dia, presidency  of  Madras,  district,  34  miles  E.  of  Tandore. 

TRIVANDRUM,  tre-vdn'drum,  written  also  TRIVAN- 
DERUM  or  'TREVANDRUM,  a town  of  South  Ilindostan, 
capital  of  the  'Travancore  dominions,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
50  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Comorin,  with  a fine  palace  and  an 
extensive  garrison.  Mean  temperature  of  the  year,  79°'2 
Fahrenheit. 

'TRIVENTO.  tre-v?n'to.  a walled  town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Molise,  on  the  'Trigno.  15  miles  N.W.  of  Campobasso.  Pop. 
-1000.  It  has  a cathedral,  and  manufactures  of  coaise  wool- 
len cloths. 

'TRIVERO,  tre-vd^ro.  a market-town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  Piedmont,  division  of  Turin,  9 miles  N.E.  ofBiella. 
Pop.  3500. 

'i’RIVICARY,  tre-ve-kd'ree.  a village  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Madras,  district  of  South  Arcot,  16  miles  N.4V.  ol 
Pondicherry. 

TRIVIGNO,  tre-veen'yo,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of 
Basilicata,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  2600. 

TRIV/OLI,  a post-village  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois,  about  17 
miles  W.  of  Peoria.  Pop.of  township,  1617. 

'TRN  AWA,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Tukn.vu. 

TRO  AD,  the  plain  around  ancient  'IVny.  See  Trot. 

TROARN.  tro'aRnL  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Calvados.  8 miles  E.  of  Caen.  Pop.  960. 

TROBRIAND,  tro'bre-dnd'.  a group  of  islands  in  the  Lou- 
isiade  Archipelago,  in  the  South  Pacific,  extends  from  lat. 
6°  47'  45"  to  8°  52'  30"  S.,  Ion.  147°  24'  to  151°  10'  E.  The 
islands  are  generally  low,  and  of  considerable  extent.  a|)pa- 
rently  fertile,  prr.du(  ing  abundance  of  the  finest  yams,  and 
maintaining  a dense  population. 

TROCH'TELFINGEN,  troKhel-fing'en,  a village  of  Wur- 
temburg,  circle  of  .Jaxt.  Pop.  1020. 

'TROCirrELFINGEN,  a petty  town  of  South  Germany, 
in  Ilohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  15  miles  N.  of  Sigmaringen, 
Pop.  1136. 

'TROEDYRAUR,  tro-Sd-e-rowr,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co. 
of  Cardigan. 

'TRUENSE,  tro'en-seh.  a village  of  Denmark,  in  the  island 
of  Taasinge,  on  the  Thorbesund.  Pop.  700. 

TIUEZEN.  SeeDAMALA. 

'TROFA,  troTd.  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Douro.  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Aveiro.  near  the  Vouga.  Pop.  860. 

'TROGEN,  tro^Ghen,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  6 
miles  N.E.  of  Appenzell,  capital  of  Outer-Rhodes.  Pop.  2400. 
It  has  an  arsenal,  and  a trade  in  muslin  and  linens. 

'TROIA  or  'TROJA.  tro'yd.  (anc.  Verna'ria,)  an  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  province  of  Pisa, 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Piombino,  about  2 square  miles  in  extent, 
and  rising  from  the  sea  like  a truncated  cone. 

TROIA  or  'TROJA,  tro'yl,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Capitanata,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Foggia.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  a 
fine  cathedral,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
and  a large  annual  fair  in  August. 

'TROIS-MOU'TIERS,  Les.  Li  trwi  moo'te-i/,  a markeUtown 
of  France,  department  of  Vienne,  5 miles  N.W.  of  Loudun. 
Pop.  in  1852.  1664. 

'TROIS  RIVIERES,  a town  and  district  of  Canada.  See 
Three  Rivers. 

'TROIS  RIVIERES,  trw3  ree've-aiR/,  a market-town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  7 miles  S E of 
Basse-'Terre.  Pop.  3206. 
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TROITSK,  troitsk,  a lown  of  Russia,  government,  and  87 
miles  N.W.  of  Penza,  on  the  Moksha.  Pop.  3500. 

TROITSK  or  ZE.MNINKI,  z&m-nin'kee,  a town  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  government  of  Orenljoorg.  on  the  Ooi,  an  affluent  of 
the  Tobol,  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tcheliahin.sk.  Pop.  5000.  It 
is  enclosed  by  bastioned  walls,  and  has  a cathedral,  custom- 
house, barracks,  and  an  active  traffic  with  Bokhara.  Two 
thou.sand  Kirgheez  are  said  to  frequent  it  annually  with 
their  goods. 

TROITZKOI,  troit^skoi,  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment, and  42  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mo.scow.  Pop.  7000.  On  a 
height  immediately  above  it  is  a vast  ecclesiastical  establi.sh- 
ment,  founded  in  1337,  and  the  richest  in  the  empire,  after 
that  of  Kiev.  Within  its  fortified  enclosures  are  numerous 
churche.o,  imperial  and  episcopal  palaces,  an  ecclesiastical 
isemlnary,  with  a library  of  6000  volumes  and  a bell  of  70 
tons  weight. 

TROJA  and  TROJAN.  A.sia  Minor.  See  Trot. 

TROJ.A.,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean.  See  Troi.v. 

TROJA,  Italy.  See  Troi.v. 

TROKI,  tro'kee.  or  NOVO  TROKI,  no'vo  troHvee,  a town 
of  Russian  Poland,  government,  and  15  miles  S.W.  of  Vilna, 
on  Lake  Troki.  Pop.  2000. 

TROLIIiETTA,  trol-h^tRa,  a market-town  of  Sweden,  laen, 
and  S miles  S.S.W.  of  Wenersborg.  Pop.  1000.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Gotha  River,  which  here  forms  the  Trolhaetta  Falls, 
obviated  for  the  navigation  of  the  Gotha  Canal  by  the  Trot- 
hfefta  Ginal.  a cut  3 miles  in  length,  and  having  i2  sluices. 

TROMBETAS,  trom-b^'tls,  or  ORIXIMINA,  o-re-she- 
mee^iJ,  a river  of  Brazilian  Guiana,  rises  near  the  frontiers 
of  British  Guiana,  flows  S.,  and  passes  the  town  of  Obidos, 
and  falls  into  the  Amazon  by  two  unequal  mouths  at  a 
short  distance  from  each  other. 

TROMOE,  tro'mo'eh)  an  island  of  Norway,  amt  of  Nede- 
naes,  close  to  the  S.  coast,  opposite  Arendal.  Length,  8 miles. 

TROIMSGE,  trom'so'^h.  a town  of  Norway,  in  Finmark, 
on  the  i.sland  of  Tromsbe,  opposite  the  island  of  Ilvalbc. 
Pop.  738.  It  has  a wooden  quay  and  a custom-house,  and 
is  an  outport  of  Ilammerfest. 

TRONCIIIENNES,  tr6N«'she-gnn',  or  DRONGEN,  drong'- 
Hen,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  2 miles 
W.  of  Ghent,  on  the  Lys.  Pop.  4634. 

TRONDII.IEM,  trond'y?m,(anc.iV/daros.?  L.Nidrosm  ;Ger. 
Drnntheim.  dronPhime.)  a seaport  town  of  Norway,  capital  of 
South  Trondhjem,  beautifully  situated  on  a circular  bay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nid.  in  the  S.  side  of  the  Trondhjem  Fiord. 
Lat.  (cathedral)  6.3°  25'  48"  N.,  Ion.  10°  23'  45"  E.  On  the 
land  side  it  is  commanded  by  a series  of  heights  which  make 
it  incapable  of  defence  in  that  direction,  but  towards  the 
sea  it  possesses  strong  fortifications,  both  on  the  mainland 
and  more  especially  on  the  small  rocky  island  of  Munkholm. 
It  has  spacious,  regularly-formed,  and  remarkably  clean 
streets,  with  water-cisterns  at  their  intersections.  It  was  once 
built  almost  entirely  of  wood,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  ra- 
vages of  repeated  fires,  has  chiefly  given  place  to  houses  of 
stone  or  brick.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  and  establish- 
ments are  thecathedi  al,  the  great  object  of  interest,  much  di- 
lapidated by  the  ravages  of  early  barbarians,  and  defaced  by 
the  bad  taste  displayed  in  more  modern  renovations,  but 
still  venerable  from  the  anticjuity  of  some  of  its  parts,  which 
are  as  old  as  1033,  and  entitled  to  rank,  as  a whole,  as 
the  most  remarkable  ecclesiastical  structure  in  the  king- 
dom : the  palace  of  the  old  Norwegian  kings,  of  whom 
Trondhjem  was  the  capital,  now  converted  into  a military 
and  naval  arsenal:  a museum,  including  a picture-gallery 
and  a library  with  some  rare  manuscripts;  a work-house, 
asylums  for  the  aged  and  deaf-mutes,  grammar,  Lancaste- 
rian  and  other  schools,  exchange,  hank,  a court-house,  cus- 
tom house.  handsome  theatre.  &c.  The  manufactures  in- 
clude excellent  capes,  hat-covers.  &c.  of  goat-skin,  trinkets, 
and  rifles,  said  to  be  the  best  in  Norw.ay.  The  breweries  are 
famous  for  a beer  which  is  largely  exported.  The  building- 
yards  fit  out  vessels  which  bear  a high  name  for  their  sail- 
ing properties.  The  harbor  is  indifferent,  not  admitting 
vesselr  which  draw  more  than  10  or  12  feet,  and  the  road- 
stead IS  exposed  to  a heavy  swell  from  the  N.  and  E.  The 
trade  consists  chiefly  in  exports  of  timber,  dried  and  .salted 
fi.sh,  tar,  and  copper.  The  beauty  of  the  women  of  Trond- 
hjem is  much  celebrated,  and  the  elegance  of  its  .society 
gives  it  much  more  the  appearance  of  a capital  than  Chris- 
tiana, which  supplanted  it  in  this  re.spect  on  the  union  of 
Norway  to  Denmark.  Pop.  13,818. 

TRONDHJEM.  a stift  or  province  of  Norway,  comprises 
the  amts  of  North  and  South  Trondhjem.  and  Romsdal. 
Area,  16.042  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1845.  155.899. 

TRONDHJEM  FIORD,  Norway,  extends  from  the  Atlantic 
inland  for  80  miles,  and  at  its  N.  extremity  communicates 
with  Beitstad  Fiord.  It  receives  the  Orkel,  Guul,  Nid,  Sia- 
ker.  and  Stordal  Rivers. 

TRONS.  tr6Na,  or  TRUNS.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Orisons,  on  the  Rhine.  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  llanz.  P.  800. 

TRONTANO,  tron-td'no.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  State.s, 
division  of  Novara,  province  of  Pallanza,  2 miles  N.N.E. 
ol'Domo  d’Ossola.  Pop.  1195. 

TRONTO.  tronRo,  (anc.  Truenftus,)  ? river  of  Central  Italy, 
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rises  N.E.  of  Monte  Reale,  flows  N.  and  W.,  and  entens  tlie 
Adriatic  17  miles  E.  of  Ascoli.  Course.  54  miles. 

TRONZANO,  tron-zd/no,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  Stares, 
in  Piedmont,  province,  and  13  miles  IV.  of  Vercelli.  P.  3300. 

TROOBTCHEVSK,  TROUBTCHEVSK  or  TRUBTSCIl- 
EVSK,  troob-ch^vsk^  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  88 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Orel,  on  the  Desna.  Pop.  4000.  It  has  large 
salt  magazines,  a manufactory  of  verdigris,  and  a trade  ij> 
corn  and  flax. 

TROO'.MONf  or  TARUMAN,  td-roo'mdn^  a maritime  town 
of  Sumatra,  on  its  W.  coast.  Lat.  2°  50'  N.,  Ion.  107°  20'  E. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1840. 

TROON,  a seaport  town  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Ayr,  on  a small 
bay  in  the  Irish  Channel,  and  on  the  Troon  and  Kilmar- 
nock Railway,  7^  miles  S.W.  of  Kilmarnock.  Pop.  in  1851, 
2404.  It  is  well  built,  and  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 
It  has  a good  harbor,  with  a pier,  ship-building  and  wet 
docks,  and  a light-house. 

TROPEA,  tro-pA'd,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  I.,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Monteleone,  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Santa  Eufemia.  Pop.  4500.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  has  a fine  cathedral,  and  manufactures  of  coun- 
terpanes and  blankets,  with  an  active  tunny  and  anchovy 
fishery. 

TROPPAU,  trop'pfiw,  a fortified  town  of  Austrian  Silesia, 
on  the  Oppa.  a tributary  of  the  Oder,  36  miles  N.E.  of  Olmutz. 
Pop.  with  suburbs,  11,651.  It  has  a cathedral,  castle,  town- 
hall,  theatre,  a gymnasium  with  a museum,  and  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  soap,  leather,  arms,  and 
liqueurs.  The  diplomatic  congress,  afterwards  removed  to 
Lay  bach,  was  held  here  from  the  20th  of  October  to  the  20th 
of  November,  1820. 

TROQUEERt,  a parish  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, comprising  the  burgh  of  Maxwell  town. 

TRO'RY  or  SAINT  MICHAEL’S  TRORY,  a parish  of  Ire- 
land. in  Ulster,  co.  of  Fermanagh. 

TROSA.  tro'sd.  a town  of  Sweden,  Isen,  and  22  miles  N.E. 
of  Nykoping.  on  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic.  Pop.  500. 

TROSACHS,  tros^aks,  a picturesque  valley  of  Scotland,  oo. 
of  Perth,  between  Lochs  Achiay  and  Katrine.  It  is  the 
scene  of  Sir  IValter  Scott’s  “ Lady  of  the  L.ake.” 

TROSBERG,  tro.sffiAua,  or  TROSTBERG.  troslffi^RG.  a 
market-town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  with  a picturesque  fortress, 
15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Wasserburg.  Pop.  910. 

TROSKOTOWICE,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Treskowitz. 

TROSSINGEN,  tros'sing-en,  a market-town  of  Wiii  tein- 
burg,  circle  of  Black  Forest,  10  miles  N.W.  of  'luttlingeu. 
Pop.  2367. 

TROSTBERG,  a town  of  Bavaria.  See  Trosberg. 

TROS'TON.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

TROS/TREY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

TROTTERSCLIFFE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

TRO'T'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  3^  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Midhurst.  The  poet  Otway  was  born  here  in  1651. 

TROUBLE  HILL,  a po.st-office  of  Scott  co.,  Arkansas. 

TROUBLESOME,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co..  North 
Carolina. 

'TROUBLESOME,  a post-office  of  Clinch  co.,  Georgia. 

TROUBTCHEYSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Troobtchevsk. 

TROUP,  troop,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Georgia,  bor- 
dering on  Alabama,  contains  about  370  .square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Chattahoochee  Rivei  and  its  affluents.  'The 
surface  is  broken  ; the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  in  some 
parts  much  worn.  Troup  county  is  remarkable  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  education.  Granite  and  other  rocks 
suitable  for  building  are  abundant.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Atlanta  and  La  Grange  Railroad.  Organized  in  1826, 
and  named  in  honor  of  George  M.  'Troup,  United  States  Se- 
nator from  Georgia.  Capital,  La  Grange.  Pop.  16,262,  of 
whom  6260  were  free,  and  10,002  slaves. 

TROUP  FACTORY,  a posUvillage  of  Troup  co.,  Georgia, 
about  S2  miles  N.  of  Columbus. 

TROUPSBURG,  troops'burg.  a post  township  of  Steuben 
co..  New  York,  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bath.  Pop.  2096. 

TROUPWILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lowndes  co., 
Georgia,  on  the  Withlacoochee  River,  180  miles  S.  of  Mil- 
ledgeville.  It  has  2 churches,  4 stores,  and  3 hotels. 

TROUS'DALE,  a post-office  of  AVarren  co.,  Tennessee. 

TROUT  (trowt)  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  a branch 
of  Sinnemahoning  Creek,  in  Elk  county. 

TROUT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Delaw.are  co.,  New  York 

TROUT  CREEK,  a po.st-office  of  St.  Clair  co..  Alabam.a. 

TROU'T^MAN.  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co.,  Texas. 

TROUT  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  New  Y'ork 

TROUT  RUN.  a po.st-village  of  Lycoming  co.,  Penruylra- 
nia.  on  the  AVilliamsport  and  Elmira  Railroad,  15  miles  N. 
of  Williamsport. 

TROUT  RUN,  a post-office  of  Winne.«hiek  co..  Iowa. 

TROUVILLE,  troo'veeP,  or  TROUVTLLE-SUR-MER 
troo'veeP  siiR  main,  a small  seaport  town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Calvados.  7 miles  N.E.  of  Pont-TEvSque.  Pop.  2118 

'TRO'WAY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby 

'TROW/BRIDGE,  a market-town  andpa'  ish.  England,  co.ol 
Wilts.  11  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Chippenham,  connected  by  a branch 
with  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851, 11  1 18  The 
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town  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a rocky  hill,  beside  the  Wene, 
here  crossed  by  a stone  bridgie.  The  parish  church  is  a larfie, 
striking  edifice,  and  Trinity  Church,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
town,  is  also  a fine  building.  Dissenters  are  numerous,  and 
have  many  chapels  in  Trowbridge,  which  also  comprises 
many  elementary  schools,  almshouses,  and  other  charities. 
The  woollen  manufacture  has  been  established  here  from  a 
very  early  period;  and  some  years  ago  there  were  about  19 
woollen  mills  and  1650  looms  employed  in  the  town  and  vici- 
nity. Cassimere.s,  kerseys,  and  tweeds  areamong  the  chief  fa- 
brics manufactured.  The  Kennetand  Avon  Canal  runs  1 mile 
N.  of  the  town.  Trowbridge  had  formerly  a castle,  but  no 
traces  of  it  remain.  The  poet  Crabbe,  18  years  rector  of  the 
parish,  died  here  in  1832. 

TllOV/'BRIDGE,  a township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Allegan 
oo.,  Michigan.  Pop.  897. 

TROWBRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Racine  co.,  Wisconsin. 

TROW/ELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

TROWSE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  1^  miles 
g.S.E.  of  Norwich,  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

TKOY,  (anc.  Tro'ja  ov  Tro'ia;  Gr.  Tpoia.)  a ruined  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  rendered  famous  by  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  Its 
site  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  a height  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont  from  the  .Egean  Sea,  close  to  the  modern  village 
of  Boonarbashi.  On  that  height  are  still  some  vestiges  of 
ancient  walls  and  cisterns,  and  around  it  are  numerous 
artificial  mounds. Adj.  and  inhab.  TroOan. 

TROY,  Pl^in  of,  between  the  above  site  and  the.  Helles- 
pont, about  10  miles  in  length,  by  3 miles  in  greatest  width, 
is  watered  by  three  rivers,  two  of  which  are  the  Simois  and 
Scaniander  of  antiquity. 

TR0Y\  a post-township  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine,  38  miles  N.E. 
of  Augusta.  Pop.  1403. 

TROY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cheshire  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Cheshire  Railroad,  45  miles  S.W.  of  Con- 
cord. Pop.  761, 

TROY,  a post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  50  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1248. 

TllOY,  a city,  and  capital  of  Rensselaer  co..  New  York,  is 
situated  on  both  .sides  of  the  Hudson  Itiver.  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Poestenkill  Creek,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation, 
6 miles  above  Albany,  and  151  miles  N.  of  New  York.  Lat. 
4-2^-’  44'  N..  Ion.  73°  40'  W.  The  principal  portion  of  the  city 
is  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  over  which  communication 
is  kept  up  by  a bridge  and  ferry-boats.  The  site  is  an  allu- 
vial plain,  terminated  on  the  E.  side  by  an  eminence  named 
Mount  Ida,  which  rises  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  S.  part, 
and  commands  a beautiful  and  extensive  view  of  the  city 
and  the  Hudson  River,  and  of  the  neighboring  towns. 
Mount  Olympus,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  is  a bare  ma.ss 
of  rock,  about  200  feet  high.  The  limits  of  the  city  extend 
about  3 miles  along  the  river,  and  1 mile  from  E.  to  W.  It 
is  laid  out  with  much  regularity,  and  is  handsomely  built. 
The  streets  are  60  feet  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  excepting  River  street,  which  follows  the  curve  of 
the  river,  and  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  business.  A 
number  of  those  streets  which  extend  parallel  with  the 
general  direction  of  the  river,  terminate  at  their  N.  extre- 
mity in  River  street — a circumstance  which  imparts  variety 
to  the  perspective,  and  increases  the  facilities  of  intercourse 
between  that  street  and  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  streets 
are  generally  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas.  and  bordered 
with  shade-trees.  River  street  is  lined  with  large  ware- 
houses and  hotels.  Congress  and  Ferry  streets  are  also  ap- 
propriated to  business  purposes.  The  finest  residences  are 
situated  on  First,  Second,  and  Third  streets,  and  around 
Seminary  and  Washington  Parks.  The  latter  park  was  re- 
cently laid  out  in  the  S.  part  of  the  city.  Among  the  public 
buildings,  the  court-hou.se,  the  Episcopal  churches  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John’s,  and  one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches, 
deserve  particular  mention.  St.  Paul’s,  of  blue  limestone, 
and  St.  John’s,  of  brown  sandstone,  are  Gothic  structures 
of  different  styles,  each  beautiful  in  its  order.  'The  Pres- 
byterian  church  is  of  brick,  stuccoed  in  imitation  of  granite, 
in  the  Grecian  style,  massive,  and  of  a noble  appearance. 
The  court  house  is  a fine  marble  edifice  in  the  Doric  style. 
Among  the  principal  hotels  are  the  American,  the  .Mansion 
House,  the  Troy  House,  the  Northern  Hotel,  the  National 
Temperance,  Washington  Hall,  Union  Hall,  and  St.  Charles, 
.ill  of  which  rank  high.  'There  are  2 substantial  brick  mar- 
ket-houses : the  Troy  Academy,  a classical  institution  in 
high  repute,  with  a small  but  increasing  library;  the  Rens- 
selaer Institute,  a scientific  and  practical  school,  affording 
an  education  to  young  men  in  fhe  exact  sciences  attainable 
at  few  other  institutions  in  our  country  to  the  extent  here 
available,  with  a most  complete  and  extensive  apparatus  ; 
ind  the  'Troy  Female  Seminary,  with  a valuable  library 
md  extensive  philosophicjil  and  chemical  apparatus.  'The 
fast  is  among  the  most  celebrated  institutions  of  the  kind  iit 
•he  country;  average  number  of  pupils  about  275;  it  was  es- 
tablished here  by  Mrs.  Emma  Willai  d in  1821.  'The  city  con- 
tains a Lyceum,  with  a valuable  collection  of  natural  history 
and  a good  library  attached.  'The  “ Young  .Men’s  Associa- 
tion” annually  affords  a course  of  lectures,  and  has  a library 


of  several  thousand  volumes.  Under  the  tree  school  svstem 
of  the  state  each  ward  has  two  or  more  public  schools,  as 
the  density  of  population  requires,  and  the  Board  of  Educ-a- 
tion  have  established  night-schools  for  the  benefit  of  such 
as  are  precluded  the  advantage  of  the  day-schools.  'The 
various  denominations  have  over  30  churches  in  the  city. 
Four  daily  and  4 weekly  newspapers  are  issued.  The 
city  has  11  banks,  (aggregate  capital,  $3,500,000,)  and  some  4 
savings’  banks.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  a stream  iu 
the  vicinity. 

Troy  is  favorably  situated  for  commerce.  It  has  3 lines 
of  tow-boats  to  New  York  city,  a line  of  propellers  and  barges 
to  Philadelphia,  and  a line  of  sail-packets  to  Boston.  Many 
of  the  boats  which  arrive  by  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals 
here  discharge  their  cargoes  on  board  of  large  barges,  to  be 
towed  down  the  river,  and  receive  in  exchange  cargoes  of 
merchandise  passing  N.  or  W.  'This  transhipment  consti- 
tutes the  principal  commercial  business  of  the  place.  There 
are  2 public  hospitals,  several  church  asylums,  and  several 
infirmai  ies.  A college  is  about  to  be  erected,  its  foundation 
or  endowment  being  already  secured  by  the  Methodist 
Church:  the  structure  itself  is  soon  to  be  commenced.  Manu- 
factures have  recently  received  an  imptilse  which  bids  fair 
to  give  'Troy  no  mean  rank  in  that  class  of  productions. 
Four  railroads  meet  at  this  point,  viz.  the  Hudson  River, 
the  'Troy  and  Boston,  the  Schenectady  and  Troy,  and  the 
Rensselaer  Railroads,  which,  with  their  several  extensions, 
connect  it  with  New  York.  Boston,  Montreal,  Buffalo.  Ac. 
Among  the  recent  improvements  is  the  Union  Railroad, 
connecting  the  four  lines  above  named,  and  passing  through 
the  back  part  of  the  city,  with  a large  passenger  station, 
common  to  the  four,  on  Sixth  street.  A dam  across  the 
river  renders  it  navigable  for  sloops  to  Lansingburg.  Steam- 
boats of  the  first  class  ply  daily  between  'Troy  and  New 
York.  The  Hudson  River  and  the  Poestenkill  and  M'ynants- 
kill  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  water  power,  which  is  used 
in  manufactories  of  various  kinds.  The  city  contains  nu- 
merous flouring  mills,  paper  mills,  cotton  factories,  woollen 
factories,  tanneries,  breweries,  iron  foundries,  machine-shops, 
rolling  mills,  and  forges.  Nails,  stoves,  railway  cars,  brushes, 
leather,  stoneware,  and  other  articles  are  produced  in  very 
large  quantitie.s.  'There  are  no  less  than  3 car-wheel  Ibun- 
dries  in  Troy,  ea.ch  making  from  8 to  60  wheels  daily ; also. 
2 large  paper  mills,  on  the  latest  improved  plans;  2 malle- 
able iron-works;  2 exten.sive  nail  and  rolling  mills,  and 
large  railroad  iron-works,  besides  woollen  mills,  carpet  fac- 
tories. (which  turn  out  a beautiful  article,)  bleaching-works, 
&c..  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  mechanic.s.  M est 
Troy,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  is  situated  in  Albany 
county,  on  the  Albany  Northern  Railroad.  It  contains  a 
bank  and  a large  arsenal  of  the  United  States.  Population 
in  1850,  7564;  in  1860,  8820.  'The  tonnage  arriving  and  de- 
parting from  'Troy  during  the  season  of  navigation,  amounts 
to  about  150,000  tons;  and  its  manufactures  reach  all  parts 
of  the  Union.  Green  Island  Village,  on  an  island  of  that 
name  above  West  'Troy,  and  also  in  Albany  county,  is  pro 
perly  a suburb  of 'Troy,  and  mainly  dependent  upon  it,  with 
a population  of  about  3000  souls.  It  contains  the  largest 
railroad  car  and  stage-coach  factory  in  the  state,  and  contri- 
butes its  quota  to  equip  all  the  railroads  in  the  Union. 
Troy  was  incorporated  as  a village  in  1801 ; as  a citv  in 
1816.  Pop.  in  1820,  5264:  in  1830.  11.405;  in  18.50.  28V85, 
or.  including  the  W.  suburb,  36..349:  in  1860,  39,325,  or, 
including  West  Trov  and  Green  Island,  49,  745. 

'TROY,  a village  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the  Parci- 
pany  River,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Morristown,  contains  a forge 
and  2 mills. 

'TROY,  a village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania.  1 mile  N. 
of  Pittsburg.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a high  hill,  and 
is  composed  chiefly  of  country  seats. 

TROY,  a post-borough  and  township  of  Bradford  co..  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Sugar  Creek,  and  on  the  AVilliamsport  and  El- 
mira Railroad,  about  18  miles  W.  of  Towanda.  It  has  seve- 
ral stores  and  a newspaper  office.  Pop.  in  1850,  480;  of  the 
township,  in  1860.  2368. 

TROY,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  950. 

'TROY,  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Redbank  Creek,  5 miles  below  Brookville.  Pop.  near  200. 

'TROY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Montgomery  co..  North 
Carolina,  about  80  miles  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  jail,  and  1 or  2 hotels. 

TROY,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co.,  Georgia,  about  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Canton. 

'TROY,  a village  of  Harris  co..  Georgia,  on  Mulberry  Creek, 
about  120  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Milledgeville.  It  contains  a 
manufactory  of  wooden  ware,  and  several  mills. 

TROY,  athriving  post-village,  capital  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama, 
near  the  Conecuh  River,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Montgomery. 

'TROY,  a post-village  of  Yallobusha  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
the  Yallobusha  River,  119  miles  N.  of  Jackson. 

'TROY,  a post-office  of  I'reestone  co.,  Texas. 

'TROY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Obion  co.,  Tennessee,  on  e 
small  affluent  of  Obion  River,  150  miles  W.  of  Nashville. 

'TROY,  a township  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio.  Poj).  922. 

TROY,  a township  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1747. 
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TU('T  or  HOCKINGSPORT,  a villa-^e  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio, 
oji  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hocking,  about  2'> 
miles  uelow  Marietta,  has  about  2b0  inhabitants. 

TROY,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  900. 

TKOV.  a township  of  Geauga  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by 
Cuyahoga  River.  Pop.  959. 

TROf,  a beautiful  and  flourishing  post-village,  capital  of 
Miami  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Great  Miami  River, 
and  on  the  Miami  Canal,  68  miles  W.  of  Columbus.  The 
Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad  passes  through  it.  The  vil-  j 
lage  is  regularly  built  with  broad  and  straight  streets.  It 
contains  a court-house,  town-hall,  6 churches,  1 bank,  a 
union  .school,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  The  Miami  River, 
which  affords  an  extensive  hydraulic  power  at  this  place,  is 
a beautiful  and  rapid  stream,  flowing  through  a very  fertile 
and  highly  cultivated  valley.  There  are  9 or  10  large  ware- 
houses on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  for  receiving  and  forward- 
ing prodtice.  Pop.  in  1850, 1956;  in  1860,  2643. 

TROY,  a township  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  696. 

TROY,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by 
the  Columbus  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  Pop.  1548. 

TROY,  a township  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  898. 

TROY,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Oakland  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1699. 

TROY,  a township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  491. 

TROY,  a township  of  Fountain  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1355. 

TROY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Perry  co.,  Indiana, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  , Ohio,  at  the  moiith  of  Ander- 
son River,  6 5 miles  above  Evansville.  First  settled  in  1811. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  1741;  of  the  village,  about  500, 

TROY,  a village  of  Fulton  co.,  Hlinois,  on  Spoon  River, 
44  miles  W.  of  Peoria.  It  has  an  improved  water-power. 

Troy,  a small  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Illinois,  about 
22  miles  S.E.  of  Alton. 

TROY,  a small  village  of  Daviess  co.,  Missouri. 

TROY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lincoln  co.,  Missouri,  near 
Cuivre  River,  about  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis.  It  has  a 
brick  court-house,  a jail,  and  5 stores.  Pop.  about  700. 

TROY,  a small  village  of  .Madison  co.,  Missouri. 

TROY,  a post-village  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa,  about  90  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

TROY,  a post-village  of  Walworth  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
plank-road  from  Milwaukee  to  Janesville,  34  miles  S.W.  of 
the  former.  Pop.  of  Troy  township,  1238. 

TROY  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Waldo  co , Maine,  about 
37  miles  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

TROY  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Walworth  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. about  32  miles  S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

TROYES,  trw^,  (anc.  Augustoho'na,  afterwards  Tricas’xoi,) 
a city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Aube.  90  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Lat.  48°  18' N.,  Ion.  4°  5' E.  Pop.  in 
1852.  27,376.  Troyes  was  the  capital  of  the  old  province  of 
Champagne.  It  is  partly  surrounded  by  the  Seine,  which, 
being  drawn  off  by  numerous  channels,  both  supplies  it 
with  water-power  and  contributes  to  its  cleanliness.  Many 
of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  lined  with  anti- 
:juated  houses,  but  these  are  gradually  giving  way  to  others 
of  modern  construction,  and  some  quarters  have  already 
assumed  a handsome  appearance.  The  old  ramparts  have 
been  almost  completely  thrown  down,  and  their  site  is  now 
occupied  by  fine  promenades.  The  principal  edifices  are  the 
cathedral,  a .splendid  specimen  of  florid  Gothic,  374  feet 
long  and  96  feet  high,  with  a nave  composed  of  five  aisles, 
and  beautiful  patterns  of  the  richest  stained  glass:  the 
church  of  St.  Urbain,  somewhat  dilapidated,  but  still  re- 
garded as  a model  of  light,  airy  Gothic;  the  church  of  St. 
John,  of  .some  historical  interest,  as  the  place  where  the 
marriage  of  Henry  V.  of  England  with  Catharine  of  France 
was  celebrated ; the  church  of  St.  Madeline,  with  a stone 
rood-loft,  richly  decorated,  and  of  great  beauty;  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  with  an  elegant  facade;  the  prefecture,  occupying 
part  of  the  buildings  of  an  ancient  abbey;  the  hospital,  mu- 
seum. palais  de  justice,  public  library,  containing  55.000 
printed  volumes  and  nearly  5000  manuscripts.  It  is  the  see 
of  a bishop,  the  seat  of  a court  of  first  resort  and  commerce, 
and  possesses  a chamber  of  commerce,  conseil-de-prud' hom- 
ines, diocesan  seminary,  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  com- 
munal college,  and  society  of  agriculture,  science,  art,  and 
lelles-lettres.  It  is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures,  con- 
sisting of  cotton  hosiery,  cotton  cloths,  bombazines,  mole- 
skin, calico,  ticks,  woollen  cloth,  woollen  covers,  prints,  lace, 
strings,  soap,  bone-combs,  starch,  &c.  There  are  also  nume- 
rous worsted  and  cotton  mills,  oil-works,  breweries,  tan- 
neries, wax-refineries,  bleachfields,  tan,  fulling,  and  paper 
mills.  It  carries  on  an  important  trade,  chiefly  in  grain, 
wine,  brandy,  colonial  produce,  famous  sausages,  hemp, 
wax.  wool.  wood,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  Ac.  In  889  Troyes  was 
burned  down  by  tne  Normans  ; and  in  1415  it  was  .seized  by 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  1420  the  marriage  of  Henry  V, 
of  England  with  Catharine  of  Fr.ance,  by  which  the  former 
was  ultimately  to  have  united  both  crowns  in  his  own  per- 
son, was  celebrated  here.  Nine  years  after,  the  English 
were  finally  expelled  from  it,  by  the  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
In  1814,  during  the  last  struggles  of  Napoleon  previous  to 
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bis  .abdication,  it  was  his  head-quarters,  and  suffered  severely, 
li  iving  been  twice  taken  by  the  allies,  and  once  retaken  by 
lb's  French.  Pope  Urbain  IV.  was  the  son  of  a tailor  in 
Troyes.  Our  troy  weight  takes  its  name  from  this  town. 

TROY  GROVE,  a post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  about 
80  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

TROY  LAKE,  a post-vill.age  of  East  Troy  township,  IVal- 
worth  CO.,  Wisconsin,  54  miles  S.E.  of  Madison. 

TROY  .MILLS,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois. 

TROY’S  STORE,  a post-office,  Randolph  co..  North  Carolina. 

TRSCHEMESNO,  tr’sh;l-m5sh'no,  written  also  TRZE- 
MESZNO,  tzh;i-m&zh'no,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  govern- 
ment of  Bromberg,  between  two  lakes,  42  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Posen.  Pop.  3182. 

TRSZTENNA,  tr.shtSntnd,  a market-town  of  North  Hun 
gary,  with  a Franciscan  convent,  on  the  Black  Arva,  co., 
and  18  miles  N.E.  of  Arva.  Pop.  30.50. 

TRUAtGO.  a village  of  tVayne  co.,  Michigan,  on  Detroit 
River,  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Detroit. 

TRUE,  trodb,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  20  miles 
E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  of  parish.  2700. 

TRUBAU,  (Trubau,)  tru'bow,  or  BOHMISCII  TRIBAU, 
bo'mish  trii'bOw,  a town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Chrudim,  on  the  railway,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Leitomischel.  Pop. 
2600. 

TRUBAU.  a town  of  Austria.  See  Mahrisch  Trubau. 

TRUBAU  (or  TRIEBAU)  MAHRISCH.  See  Mahriscu 
Trubau. 

TRUBTCHEVSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Troobtchevsk. 

TRUCCAZZANO.  troo-kdt-.sd'no,  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  province,  and  10  miles  from  Milan,  with  the  remains 
of  an  old  castle.  Pop  1526. 

TRUCHAS.  troo'chds,  a village  of  Spain,  province,  and  45 
miles  from  Leon.  Pop.  1368. 

TRUCKS'VILLE,  a post-office,  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

TRUENTUS.  See  Troxto. 

TRUEYRE  or  TRUYplRE,  trii'yaiR',  a river  of  Franco, 
rises  in  the  Cevennes.  department  of  Loz^re,  and  joins  the 
Lot  at  Entraigue.s.  Total  cour.se.  81  miles. 

TRUITS  VILLE,  a post-office  of  Greenup  co.,  Kentucky. 

TRUJILLO  or  TRUXILLO  troo-neePyo,  (anc.  Tur^Hs 
Jidlia,)  a city  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  province  of  Cacei  es, 
130  miles  S.W.  of  Madrid.  It  is  a dull,  miserable  place. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  ill  paved,  yet  some  of  tlie 
dilapidated  houses  mark  the  former  opulence  of  those  adven- 
tui-ers  who  returned  here  laden  with  the  spoil  of  Peruvian 
conque.st.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions ; the  Villa — 
the  acropolis — is  the  upper  and  more  ancient,  whei’e  the 
streets  are  cutout  of  granite,  and  once  the  seat  of  the  aiisto- 
cracy  and  the  garrison  ; it  is  now  abandoned,  and  used  as  a 
burying-place,  the  people  of  Trujillo  preferring  the  lower  and 
more  convenient  site  of  the  under  town  or  Ciudad.  The 
Villa  is  bounded  by  a wall  which  cre.sts  the  ridge ; at  the  N. 
end  .stands  a fortress,  originally  Roman,  with  flanking 
towers  of  granite : this  castle  has  been  much  added  to  in 
modern  times.  Trujillo  possesses  a town-hou.se,  archives, 
granary,  hospital,  a small  theatre,  a bull-ring,  .several 
schools,  and  five  parish  churches,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  St.  Mary’s,  a solid  Gothic  edifice,  with  three  nave.s, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  brave  Garcia-de-Paredes.  the 
Spanish  Samson.  Almost  all  the  conventual  establishments 
of  Trujillo  are  totally  or  partially  ruinous.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood is  a mine  of  argentiferous  lead,  which  does  not, 
however,  repay  the  expense  of  working.  It  has  potteries  of 
glazed  and  unglazed  delft,  chocolate-making,  and  flour- 
mills. Fairs  are  held  yearly.  June  2,  and  December  8.  At 
the  former,  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  the  kingdom,  the 
usual  number  of  animals  is  about  50,000  head  of  sheep, 
30,000  swine,  and  10,000  horned  cattle,  besides  horses  and 
mules.  Trujillo  was  wrested  in  1233  from  the  Saracens,  by 
whom  it  was  greatly  prized.  Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru, 
was  born  here  in  1480.  Pop.  6026. 

TRUJILLO  or  TRUXILLO,  troo-neePyo,  a town  of  North 
Peru,  capital  of  the  department  of  Libertad,  in  the  midst  of 
the  valley  of  Chimu,  about  1^  miles  E.  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Lat.  8°  7'  30"  S.,  Ion.  79°  9'  IV.  It  occupies  the  S.W.  side  of 
a granite  mountain  ; is  surrounded  by  a kind  of  mud-wall, 
flanked  with  bastions;  consists  of  regular  streets,  contain- 
ing a number  of  good  houses,  built  of  brick,  but  generally 
low;  is  the  see  of  a bishop;  and  has  a cathedral  and  seve- 
ral other  large  churches,  a college,  hospital,  and  theatre. 
At  Huanchaco,  which,  though  8 or  9 miles  N.W.,  is  the 
port  of  Trujillo,  a considerable  export  takes  place,  chiefly 
of  rice  and  spice.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  a vast  space  is 
covered  by  tumuli  and  other  ancient  Peruvian  remains. 
Trujillo  was  founded  in  1535,  by  Pizarro,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  native  town  in  Spain.  Pop.  about  80^00. 

TRUJILLO  or  TRUXILLO,  a former  depaitment  of  Peru, 
divided  into  the  departments  of  Amazones  and  Libertad. 

TRUJILLO  or  TRUXILLO,  a city  of  Venezuela,  depart- 
ment of  Zulia.  capital  of  a province.  90  miles  S.Wg  of  B:U'- 
quesimeto,  and  N.E.  of  Merida.  Pop.  4000.  It  was  formerly 
the  handsomest  town  in  this  part  of  South  Amelias,  and 
e.arly  in  the  present  century  it  had  12,000  inhabitants 

TRUJILLO  or  TRUXILLO,  a seaport  town,  of  Cientra 
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Amei  ica,  state  of  Honduras,  capital  of  a department,  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  and  the  Mosquito  frontier.  Lat.  (of  port) 
15°  55'  N..  Ion.  85°  59'  W.  Pop.,  with  adjacent  hamlets, 
4000.  Its  liiirbor,  on  the  bay  of  'frujillo,  is  defended  by 
several  forts.  Principal  exports,  mahogany. 

TRULL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

TllULLIKON,  (Triillikon,)  triiPle-kon',  a village  and  pa- 
rish of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  N.N.E.  of  Zurich,  In  1799 
the  French  were  here  defeated  by  the  Austrians.  P.  1253. 

TRULVIANSBURG,  a thriving  post-village  of  Ulysses  town- 
ship. 'fompkius  co.,  New  York,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Ithaca.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  2 miles  W.  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  con- 
tains 19  stores,  4 churches,  a lar';e  Union  school-house,  1 
furnace,  1 foundry,  and  2 grist-mills.  Pop.  about  1600, 

'fRUM^BAURSVILLE,  a post-oPice  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

TRUMBULL,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Ohio,  bordering 
on  Pennsylvania,  contains  about  625  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  Mahoning  and  Grand  Rivers,  and  also  drained 
by  the  Mo.squito,  Pymatuning,  and  Meander  Creeks.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  and  partly  covered  with  forests,  'i’he 
soil  is  good,  well  watered,  and  adapted  to  dairy  farming. 
Iron  ore  and  stone  coal  are  abundant  in  the  S.  part.  The 
streams  afford  e.xtensive  water-power.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad.  Capital,  W'arren. 
Poindation  30,656. 

'TRU.MBULL,  a post-township  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut, 
intersected  by  the  Ilousatonic  River  and  Railroad,  about  25 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  New  Haven.  Pop.  1474. 

'rRUMBULL,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Ashtabula 
co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1033. 

TRUM'BULL,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Alabama. 

'PRUMBULL  CORNER,  a post-office  of  Tompkins  co..  New 
York. 

TRUMBULL  LONG  HILL,  a post-village  of  Trumbull 
township,  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut,  18  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
New  Haven,  very  conspicuous  from  the  ocean. 

TRU.MELLO,  troo-m§Plo.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Novara,  province  of  Lomellina,  on  the  Terdoppio, 
with  an  oratory,  a monte-de-piAte,  and  a small  hospital.  Pop. 
3675. 

'I'RUMPHNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

TRU.NCH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TRUNfDLE’S  CROSS-ROADS,  a post-office  of  Sevier  co., 
Tennessee. 

TRUNS,  a village  of  Switzerland.  See  Trons. 

TRUMIO,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and 
seaport  town  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Falmouth,  on  the  rivers  Allen  and  Kenwin,  which  are  here 
crossed  by  stone  bridges,  and  unite  to  form  the  creek  or 
river  'I'ruro,  that  opens  into  Falmouth  Harbor.  Pop.  of  par- 
liamentary borough  in  1851,  10,733.  'i'he  town,  in  a hollow 
surrounded  by  hills,  is  the  largest  in  the  county.  Its  in- 
crease and  prosperity  are  partly  owing  to  its  being  the  centre 
of  an  important  manufacturing  district,  and  a principal 
stannary  town.  Chief  edifices,  St.  Mary's  church,  of  the 
time  of  ilenry  VII.,  various  di.ssenting  chapels,  a town-hall, 
coinage-hall,  custom-house,  county  infirmary,  lying-in  insti- 
tution, liarracks,  the  theatre,  and  union  workhouse.  The 
grammar  school  has  two  exhibitions  of  301.  to  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  and  here  Sir  Humphry  Davy  received  his  early 
education.  Truro  has  a mining  college,  royal  institution 
for  science  and  literature,  a Dorcas  society  and  other  chari- 
ties, and  a public  subscription  library.  Ves.sels  of  100  tons 
come  up  to  its  quays,  imports,  chiefly  coal,  timber,  and 
articles  required  in  mining  operations.  Exports,  tin.  cop- 
per, paper,  carpeting,  pottery-ware,  and  pilchard-oil.  Regis- 
tered shipping  in  1848, 3016  tons.  The  borough  is  divided  into 
three  wards.  It  sends  two  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

TRURO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Barnstable  co., 
Massachusetts,  occupying  the  northern  part  of  Cape  Cod, 
alxmt  110  miles  by  land,  and  55  by  water,  S.E.  of  Boston. 
The  inhabitants  derive  their  chief  support  from  the  fisheries. 
In  1852.  62  vessels  (tons  3626)  and  581  men  and  boys  were 
employed  in  the  mackerel  fishery.  The  mackerel  in- 
spected for  the  year  amounted  to  2541  barrels.  In  the 
great  gale  of  1841,  this  town  lost  57  men  whose  homes  were 
within  a circuit  of  2 miles:  27  of  them  were  married,  and 
only  8 were  more  than  30  years  of  age.  The  population  at 
that  time  was  about  1900:  the  number  of  widows,  105, 
Fop.  in  1850,  2051 ; in  1860,  1583. 

TRURO,  a township  of  Franklin  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  2227. 

TRURO,  a post-office  of  Knox  co..  Illinois. 

TRU'RO.  a seaport  town  of  .Nova  Scotia,  capital  of  the  co. 
if  Colchester,  at  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay,  the  waters  of 
^Iiich  flow  W.  through  Mines  Bay  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

TItU'SH.\M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

TRUSLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

TRUSS,  a post-office  of  .lefferson  co.,  Alabama. 

TRUS'THORFE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

TRUTNOVV,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Trvute.vau. 

TRU.YILLO,  a city  of  Sp.ain.  See  'rRU.rii.LO. 

TRUXILLO,  several  towns,  Spanish  Axnerica.  See  Trujillo. 
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TRUX'TUN,  a post  village  and  township  of  Cortland  co. 
New  York,  on  Tioughnioga  River,  28  miles  S.  of  Syracuse 
It  contains  2 or  3 churches,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  of  th( 
township,  1914. 

TRUXTUN,  a post-village  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois,  about  TC 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Chicago. 

TRUYJIRE,  a river  of  France.  See  Trueyre. 

TRYfBERG,  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Upper  Rhine, 
miles  S.  of  lloruberg.  Pop.  1114. 

TRY-ON,  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co..  North  Carolina. 

TRYON,  a seaport  of  Frince  Edward  Island,  co.  of  Queens, 
on  the  S.  coast,  at  the  head  of  a small  bay,  in  lat.  46°  17'  N.-. 
Ion.  63°  38'  W.' 

TRYON  FACTORY.  See  Trion  Factory. 

TRY'SULL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

TRZCIANKA,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland.  See  SchAn- 
LANKE. 

TRZEBOCIIOWICE,  Bohfemia.  See  IIohenbruck. 

TRZEMESZNO,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Trschemesno. 

TRZIANKA,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Scho.vlanke. 

TRZIEL,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland.  See  Tirscutiegel. 

TSAD,  a town  of  Central  Africa.  See  Tchad. 

TSADDA,  a river  of  Central  Africa.  See  Chadda. 

TSAMPAYNAGO,  t.sdm-pi-ni'go,  a town  of  Burin,ah.  .at 
the  confluence  of  a small  stream  with  the  Irrawaddy.  76 
miles  N.  of  Ava.  It  has  a cusloin-house.  and  is  the  limit 
N.,  beyond  which  even  native  Burmese  cannot  pass  without 
special  permission  from  the  government. 

'IS  AN  A,  a lake  of  Abyssinia.  See  Demrea. 

'rSANTA,  tsdn'ti'.  a fortified  city  of  China,  province  of 
Yunnan,  capital  of  a department  on  the  Burmese  frontier, 
50  miles  N.E.  of  Bhamo. 

TSAO-TCIIOO  or  TSAO-'ICIIOU,  tsd'o  choo',  a town  of 
China,  province  of  Sh.ang-toong,  capital  of  a department,  140 
miles  S.IV.  of  Tsee-nan. 

TSAREVOKOKSIIAISK  or  TZAREVOKOKSIIAISK.  tsd- 
rd-vo-kok-shlskt,  a town  of  Russia,  government,  and  72  miles 
N.W.  of  Kazan. 

TSAREVOSAN'rCHOORSKorTZAREVOSANTCIIURSK, 
tsd-rd-vo-sdnt-chooR.skf,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Viatka.  33  miles  S.W.  of  Yaransk. 

TSARITSIN,  TZARITZIN  or  ZARITZYN.  tsd-rit-sin'.  a 
fortified  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga, 
no  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kamishin.  Pop.  4600.  It  was  foi  merly 
an  important  station  on  the  line  of  defence  between  the  Don 
and  Volga,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters. 

TSARITSINO  or  TZARITZINO,  tsd-rit-.see'no,  a village  of 
Russia,  government,  and  7 miles  S.  of  Moscow,  with  a palace 
built  by  Catherine  II.,  and  fine  gardens  in  the  Arabian  style. 

TSARSKOE-SELO  or  TZARSKOE-SELU,  tsaRs/ko-d  .sd'lo,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government,  and  17  miles  S.  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  which  it  communicates  by  a railway,  capital  of  a 
circle.  Pop.  10,233.  It  has  a college  with  14  professors,  a 
military  school,  and  manufactures  of  carpets,  but  is  chiefly 
noted  for  a summer  residence  of  the  emperor;  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great,  iw  1710,  and  the  favorite  abode  of  Cathe- 
rine II.  Since  its  destruction  by  fire,  in  1822,  it  has  been 
rebuilt  and  furnished  in  a style  of  great  magnificence:  it  is 
surrounded  by  a large  park,  in  which  is  another  imperial 
summer  residence.  Near  it  is  the  imperial  palace  of  Pavlovsk. 

TSATSAK,  a town  of  Servia.  See  Csatsak. 

TSA-YUEN.  tsd-yoo-Sn',  a town  of  China,  province  of  Che- 
kiang, S.W.  of  Ilang-chow-foo.  It  is  a large  and  important 
place;  and  has  opposite  to  it  a curiou.sly  shaped  hill,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  granite  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  which 
being  much  prized  by  the  Chinese,  is  extensively  quari  ied, 
and  largely  exported.  It  is  employed  for  various  orna- 
mental purposes,  and  more  especially  for  building  tombs. 

'i'SCHANClIALOVA,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Tarki. 

TSCHARTORISK.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Tchartorisk. 

TSCIIEBEN.  a village  of  Hungary.  See  Czebe. 

TSCHEBOKSARY.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Tcheboks.vri. 

TSCIIEL-IABINSK,  Russia.  See  Tcheliauixsk. 

TSCIIENKOWrrZ,  tskdnfko-^its,  a village  of  Bohemia, 
E.  of  Chrudim.  Pop.  1456. 

TSCIIERIKOW.  a town.  European  Russia.  See  Tcherikov. 

TSCIIERKASSY,  a town  of  Ru.ssia.  See  'Icherk-ask. 

TSCIIERNEMBEL,  tshSa'-nem-bdl,  a town  of  Illyria,  in 
Carniola,  16  miles  S.  of  Neustadtl.  Pop.  1000.  (For  other 
names  sometimes  spelt  with  'I'sch,  refer  to  'I'CH  or  Cz. 

TSCIIERNIGOFF  or  TSCHERNIGOW,  a government  and 
town  of  Russia.  See  'Tchernigov. 

TSCHERNOWITZ,  in  Austrian  Galicia.  See  Czer\owitz, 

TSCIIETSCIIERSK.  a town  of  Russia.  See  'J'chetchersk. 

TSCHIRIKOFF  or  TSCIIIRIKOW.  See  Tchirikov. 

TSCIIIRMEN,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  'rcniRME.v, 

'fSCIIIRNAU.  tshg&R'ndw,  Gross,  groce,  and  Nieder,  nee' 
der,  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Silesia,  government,  and  N.N.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1319. 

'rSCHIRNE,  tshfefiR'neh,  a village  of  I’russia,  province  of 
Silesia,  government  of  Liegnltz,  circle  of  Buntziau.  P.  1049. 

TSCHIS'l'A,  tshi.s'ti.  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Bids- 
chow,  capital  of  a district.  Pop.  1388. 

TSCHISTAY.  chis-tP,  or  SISTAY,  a market-town  of  Bo 
hernia,  near  Rakonitz.  Pop.  1428. 
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TS^TIOU.  a town  of  West  Africa.  See  Tchow. 

TSCII  GKTSCIITS.  a people  of  Asia.  See  Tchooktchees. 

TSEb-NAN  or  TSI-NAN,  tsee'n^ii',  a city  of  China,  capital 
in  the  province  of  Shan-tung:,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  I'a-tsin 
lliver.  100  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee.  It  is  larg:e, 
populous,  and  venerated  as  the  residence  of  a former  dy- 
nri,‘"ty;  has  manufactures  of  gray  silks  and  glass  wares. 

TSE-KEE  or  TSE-KI,  tsA'keet,  a town  of  China,  province  of 
Che-kiang,  W.  of  IVing-po.  taken  by  the  British,  March.  1842. 

TSEKINOVKA  or  TZEKINOVKA,  tsA-ke-novtkA,  a town 
of  Rus.sian  Poland,  government  of  Podolia,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Dniester,  28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Moheelev. 

TSEPAL.  a river-island  of  Hungary.  See  Csepel. 

TSE-TCHOO  or  TSE-TCIIOU,  tsA'choo/,  a city  of  China, 
jjrovince  of  Shan-see,  capital  of  a department,  40  miles  N.  of 
the  Hoang-ho. 

TSI AMPA,  tse-AmtpA,  or  CHAMPA,  a small  state  of  South- 
ea.st  Asia,  partly  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
now  subject  to  Anam,  (Cochin-China,)  of  which  it  forms 
the  most  southern  province.  Chief  town,  Nha  trang.  In- 
habitants partly  Mohammedans. 

TSIEKHANOA’ETS.  See  Ciechanowiec. 

TSIEN-KIANG,  tse-An'ke-Anat,  a river  of  China,  province 
of  Se-chuen,  tributary  to  the  Kia-ling. 

TSIEN-TANG-KIANG,  a river,  province  of  Che-kiang,  joins 
the  sea  by  a wide  estuary  E.  of  the  city  of  Ilang-chow-oo. 

TSIKUGO-GAWA,  t.ee-koo'go  gaw/wl,  (?)  a river  of  Japan, 
the  largest  in  the  island  of  Kioo-Sioo.  It  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  W.  side  of  Bungo,  flows  through  the  province 
of  Tsikugo,  and  after  receiving  the  watei  s of  a great  number 
of  rivulets,  forms  two  mouths  as  it  foils  into  the  Gulf  of 
Simahara,  betw  een  the  towns  of  Saga  and  Jana-gawa,  in  lat. 
3^^  10'  N. 

TSIKUZEN,  tse-koo-z&n',  (?)  a province  of  Japan,  occupy- 
ing the  N,E.  portion  of  the  island  of  Kioo-Sioo,  and  com- 
pi  ising  about  56  islands  and  islets. 

TSI-NAN.  a city  of  China.  See  Tsee-nan. 

TSINGHAI,  Chinese  Empire.  See  Koko-Nor. 

TSIN-TCIIOO  or  TSIN-TCHOU,  tsin'choot,  a city  of  China, 
capital  of  a department,  province  of  Shan-toong,  80  miles  E. 
of  Tsee-nan. 

TSIN-TCIIOO  or  TSIN-CHOU,  a city  of  China,  province  of 
Quang-tong,  65  miles  W.  of  Oo-tchoo,  on  a tributary  of  the 
Ilong-kiang. 

TSITSIKAR.  tsit-se-kai^  a town  of  Mantchooria,  near 
the  border  of  Mongolia,  on  the  Nouni  River,  240  miles  S.W. 
of  Saghalien-Oola. 

T.^iUEN-TCHOO  or  TSIUEN-TCHOU,  tse^oo-?n'choo',  a 
maritime  city  of  China,  province  of  Eokieu,  30  miles  N.E. 
of  Amoy. 

TSKIIINVALI,  a town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  Georgia, 
55  miles  N.W.  of  Tiflis. 

TSNA  orTZNA.  tsnA,  written  also  ZN A,  a river  of  Russia, 
government  of  Tver,  after  a N.E.  course,  joins  the  Msta, 
which  it  connects  with  the  Tvertsa  and  Volga  by  the 
Vishnee-Volotchok  Canal. 

TSNA  orTZNA.  written  also  ZNA,  a river  of  Russia, 
government  of  Tambov,  joins  the  Moksha  38  miles  S.E.  of 
Yelatom,  after  a N.  cour.se  of  200  miles. 

TSO,  a river  of  Africa.  See  Ngami. 

TSO-MAPHARA.  See  IManasarowar. 

TSONG-GAN-HIEN,  t.song'gAn'he-§n/.  a town  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Fokien.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Min.  Lat.  27°  47'  38" 
N.,  Ion.  118°  15'  E.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  ramparts,  partly  ruinous,  and  over- 
grown with  weeds.  Its  staple  trade  is  black  tea.  Through- 
out the  town  are  large  ten-hongs,  where  the  teas  are  sorted 
and  packed  for  foreign  markets,  and  numerous  tea  mer- 
chants from  Canton  and  all  parts  of  China  come  here  to 
make  their  purchases.  Pop.  about  10,000. 

TSONG-MING,  an  i.sland  of  China.  See  Tsung-Ming. 

TSOOKASAKI  or  TSUKASAKI,  tsoo'ki  s^'koe.  a small 
town  of  Ja))an,  island  of  Kioo-Sioo,  near  Uresino,  from 
which  it  is  .separated  by  three  high  mountains  called  San- 
saka.  It  is  much  frequented  by  invalids  on  account  of  its 
hot  baths  of  the  temperature  of  121°  Fahrenheit. 

TSOOROOKIIAITOO,  TZURUKH AITU,  tsoo-rook-hi-too', 
or  TZURUKHAISHEVSK,  a town  of  East  Siberia,  in 
Irkootsk,  on  the  Argoon,  and  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  (Man- 
tchooria.) 140  miles  S.E.  of  Nertchinsk. 

TSOOSIMA  or  TSUSIMA,  tsoo-see/md,  an  island  of  Japan, 
in  the  Strait  of  Corea.  Lat.  of  N.  extremity,  34°  40'  N.,  Ion. 
129°  29' E.  Length.  45  miles;  breadth,  12  miles.  Surface 
mountainous  and  rugged. 

TSOOTSl-YAMM  A orTSUTSI-YAMMA,  tsoot'see-yam'md, 
and  TSOOVA,  (TSUVA,)  tsoo'vd,  are  other  islands  of  Japan, 
of  much  less  size. 

TSOO-YUNG  or  TSU-YUNG,  tsoo'yhng/,  a city  of  China, 
province  of  Yun-nan,  capital  of  a department,  70  miles  W. 
of  Yun-nan. 

TSOUR,  a town  of  Syria.  See  SoOR. 

TSUGAIt,  a strait  of  Niphon.  See  S.angar. 

TSUKASAKI,  a town  of  Japan.  See  Tsookasaki. 

TSUNG-LING,  A.sia.  See  Karakorum. 

TSUNG-MING,  tshng'ming',  an  island  of  China,  province 
1958 
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of  Kfong-soo.  off  the  W.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse 
kinng.  Its  E.  extremity  is  in  lat.  31°  28'  N..  Ion.  121°  51'  H. 
Ivength,  36  miles;  breadth,  10  miles.  On  its  S.  coast  is  a 
town  of  the  same  name. 

TSUN-HOA,  tstln-ho-d/.  a city  of  China,  province  of  Pe» 
chee-lee,  capital  of  a district,  80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Peking. 

TSUN-Y,  tshn  ee.  a city  of  China,  province  ofKoei-choo, 
capital  of  a department.  70  miles  N.  of  Koei-yang. 

TSU-YUNG.  a city  of  China.  See  Tsoo-Yung. 

TSYPA  or  TZTPA.  tsip'd,  a river  of  Siberia,  government 
of  Irkootsk.  joins  the  A'itim  after  a N.E.  course  of  230  miles. 

TUA,  tootd,  a river  of  Portugal,  province  of  Tras-os- 
Montes.  joins  the  Douro  after  a S.IV.  course  of  70  miles. 

TUALATIN,  a post-office  of  Wa.shington  co.,  Oregon. 

TU'AM,  an  epi.scopal  town  and  pari.sh  of  Ireland,  co..  and 
19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Galway,  on  the  Clare,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  Lat.  53°30'N..  Ion.  8°  50'. W.  Pop.  of  town  7819. 
The  town  consists  of  five  principal  streets,  market-place,  and 
some  squalid,  straggling  thoroughfares:  but  it  has  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  cathedrals.  2 episcopal  palaces,  the 
Roman  Catholic  college  of  St.  Jairlath.  diocesan  and  other 
public  schools,  a court-house,  bridewell,  union  wmrk-honse, 
barracks,  market-house,  reading  and  assembly-rooms,  ruins 
of  a castle,  some  manufactures  of  linen  and  canvas,  and  a 
la?-ge  retail  trade.  It  was  the  see  of  a Protestant  archbishop 
until  1839.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  population  are 
Roman  Catholics. 

TUARTK.*?,  a people  of  Africa.  See  Tooareeks. 

TUAT.  an  oasis  of  Central  Africa.  See  Too.at. 

TUBAC,  too-b3k?,  a tow  n in  the  N.  of  Mexico. 

TUBAT,  too-bP.  and  TUBUAI-MANU,  too-boo-P  md-noo/^ 
two  of  the  Society  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Sec 
Society  Islands. 

TUBAL,  too-B^P,  a river  of  Chili,  which  has  its  mouth  in 
the  Pacific,  close  to  the  Bay  of  Arauco.  Lat.  37°  14'  25"  S., 
Ion.  73°  27'  30"  W.  It  once  had  depth  of  water  sufficient  to 
allow  ves.sels  of  200  tons  to  pass  up  nearly  1 mile ; but  an 
earthquake  in  1835  so  raised  the  bar,  that  it  is  now  ac- 
cessible only  to  boats. 

TUB. ARl  YEH.  a town  of  Pale.stine.  See  Tabareeyah. 

TUBBERAN,  a town  of  Persia,  province,  and  ICO  miles 

N.N.E.  of  Kirman. 

'I'UB'BRID,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary. 

'rUBBRlD,  a pai  ish  ( f Ireland,  co.  of  Kilkenny. 

'rUBBUS.  a town  of  Persia.  See  Taras. 

TUBINGEN.  (Tiibingen,)  tii'bing-en.  a walled  town  of 
bVurteniberg,  circle  of  Black  Fore.sL  on  the  Neckar.  at  the 
influx  of  the  Ainmer,  18  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Stuttgart.  Tat. 
4S°31'N..  Ion.  9°  4' E.  Pop.  7500.  Its  celebrated  univer- 
sity, which  had  among  its  earliest  professors  the  Reformers 
Melancthon  and  Rauchlin.  is  seated  in  the  ancient  castle  of 
the  counts-palatine.  and  has  belonging  to  it  an  observatory, 
botanic  garden,  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a library  of 
70.000  volumes.  In  1846  it  was  attended  by  868  .students. 
'The  town  has  manufactures  of  Avoollen  cloth  and  gunpowder. 

'I'UBIZE.  tti'beez',  a market  town  of  Beltvinm,  province  of 
South  Brabant,  on  the  railway.  13  miles  8. S.W.  of  Brussels. 

TUBNAH.  toolPna.  (anc.  TuUnma.)  a town  of  Algeria,  pro- 
vince. and  120  miles  S.W.  of  Constantine. 

TUBNEV,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

TUBUNA.  See  Tubnah. 

TUCANO,  tookS'no,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bahia, 
8 miles  from  the  river  of  Itapicnru.  Pop.  1200. 

TUCAPEL.  a river  of  Chili.  See  Lax.a. 

'rUCHAN.  tii'shftN«t,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Aude,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Narbonne.  Pop.  1220. 

TUCHEL.  tub/Kel.  a town  of  West  Prussia,  15  miles  S.E. 
ofConitz.  Pop.  1885. 

TUCK,  a town  of  Afghanistan.  See  Tak. 

TUCKAIIOE.  thk'a-hOt,  a creek  of  NeAv  Jersey,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Atlantic  county  on  the  right,  and  Cum- 
berland and  Cape  May  counties  on  the  left,  and  falls  into 
Great  Eirg  Harbor  Bay. 

TUCKAIIOE,  a small  river  in  the  E.  part  of  Maryland, 
rises  in  Queen  Anne  county,  and  flows  S.,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Caroline  and  'Talbot  counties,  until  it 
enters  the  Choptank  River. 

TUCKAIIOE,  a post-office  of  Westchester  co..  New'  York. 

TUCKAIIOE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  New  Jersey,  on 
the  line  between  Atlantic  and  Cape  ?iay  couniies.  and  on 
both  sides  of 'Tuck ahoe  Creek.  16  miles  in  a straight  line  N. 
by  E.  of  Cape  May  Court-House.  It  has  2 churches  and 
several  stores.  Pop.  about  600. 

'TUCKAIIOE,  a po.st  office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Tennessee. 

TUCK'ALEE'CIIE  COVE,  post-office.  Blount  co.,Tennessee. 

TUCKASAGA.  tttk'a-.saw'ga.  a po.st-village  of  Mecklenburg 
CO.,  North  Carolina.  169  miles  AV.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

TUCK'ASAW'  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  called  afoi  TUS'CA 
IIATCIPEE.  enters  the  Ocmulgee  River  in  PulasLl  county. 

'TUCK'ER.  a township  of  Clark  co..  Arkansas?. 

TUCKER’S  CABIN,  a village  of  Henry  co.,  leorgia,  8( 
miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

'TUCKER’S  ISLANT.  a low  coral  Island  cevired  witl 
cocoanut-trees,  in  the  North  Pacific  lat  7^  22  N'.  l*u 
146°  48'  E.  Pop.  35^ 
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TUCKER’S  ISLAND  or  TUCKER’S  BEACH,  on  the  inlet 
to  Little  Egfj  Harbor  Bay,  New  Jersay. 

TUCK'EKTON,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Bur- 
lington CO.,  New  Jersey,  on  Little  Egg  Harbor  Bay,  about  60 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Trenton.  It  contains  3 churches,  and  several 
stores.  The  shipping  of  the  district,  January  1,  1865, 
amounted  to  about  10,000  tons  enrolled  and  licenseil,  all 
of  which  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  Eleven 
B diooners  were  built  here  in  1864.  Pop.  about  1000. 

TUCKKRTON,  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

TUCOBIA,  too-ko'pe-i,  or  TICOPIA,  t^ko'pe-a,  an  island 
of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  lat.  12°  21'  10"  S.,  Ion.  168°  43' 
30"  E , about  7 miles  in  circuit.  Near  its  N.E.  end  it  attains 
the  height  of  3000  feet,  and  becomes  visible,  in  clear  weather, 
at  the  distance  of  40  miles.  It  produces  yams,  cocoanuts, 
&c.,  and  has  from  400  to  500  inhabitants.  It  was  on  this 
island  that  the  sword  hilt  and  other  remains  of  the  expe- 
dition of  La  Perouse  were  found,  and  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  exact  site  of  the  wreck. 

TUCOVIA.  too-ko've-d.  an  island  .of  the  New  Hebrides,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean ; lat.  12°  16'  S.,  Ion.  168°  42'  E. 

TUCUMAN,  too-koo-mdiJ,  a province  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. (La  Plata.)  mostly  between  lat.  26°  and  27°  30'  S.,  and 
ion.  62°  and  66°  W.,  having  E.  the  Gran  Chaco,  one  of  the 
vast  interior  plains  of  South  America,  and  on  other  sides  the 
departments  of  Salta,  Catamarca,  and  Santiago.  Estimated 
pop.  44.000.  The  surface  in  the  W.  is  mountainous,  and 
alternately  covered  with  forests  of  lofty  trees  and  fine  pas- 
tures. Its  centre  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  republic, 
yielding  fine  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar. 
Many  mules  are  exported,  and  the  cattle  are  of  good  breed.s. 
The  province  contains  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
lead;  the  other  products  are  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  honey, 
wax,  dyewoods,  salt  from  mines  and  lakes,  and  a little  wine. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  leather,  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics,  and  chee.se.  Principal  towns,  Tucuman  and  Pitos. 

TUCUMAN  or  SAN  MIGUEL  DE  TUCUMAN,  sdn  me- 
gh&P  dA  too-koo-min',  a town  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
(La  Plata,)  capital  of  the  above  province,  on  a tributary  of 
the  Medinas,  94  miles  N.W.  of  Santiago  del  Estero.  Pop. 
from  8000  to  12,000.  It  has  a cathedral,  several  convents,  a 
Jesuits’  college,  and  a trade  in  oxen  and  mules  sent  into  Bo- 
livia. Here  the  independence  of  the  Plata  Provinces  was 
first  promulgated,  and  the  first  Congress  of  the  republic 
was  held  in  1816. 

TUD.E.  See  Tcv. 

rUD'DENHAM,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

TUDDENIIAM,  E.\st,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TUDDENHAM,  Noeth,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TUDELA,  too-D,Vl^,  (anc.  TuMla.)  a city  of  Spain,  province 
of  Navarre,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  here  cros.sed  by 
a stone  bridge  of  17  arches,  52  miles  N.W.  of  Saragos.^a. 
Pop.  6790.  It  is  neat,  but  dull.  It  has  remains  of  ancient 
fortifications.  Its  cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  Blanche 
of  Castile,  queen  of  Peter  the  Cruel;  and  it  has  many  other 
churches,  convents,  and  hospitals,  a work-house,  prison, 
Latin  and  medical  schools,  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens, 
hair  fabrics,  soap,  tiles,  bricks,  and  earthenwares.  Th6 
celebrated  rabbi  Benjamin  Ben  Jonah  (Benjamin  of  Tudela) 
was  born  here  in  the  twelfth  century.  On  November  23, 
1808,  the  French  here  gained  a complete  victory  over  the 
Spaniards. 

TUDELA  DE  DUERO,  too-nA'ld  di  dwA^ro,  a town  of 
Spain,  province,  and  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Valladolid. 

TUDELEY,  tood'lee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

TUDEIl.  See  Tom. 

TUDOR  HALL,  a post-office  of  Prince  William  co.,  Virginia. 

TUEDA.  See  Tweed. 

TUEJAR  or  TUEXAR,  too-A-nilR/,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince, and  43  miles  N.W.  of  Valencia,  on  a slope  above  the 
Chelva.  I’op.  1346. 

TUEUTO,  twAn/to,  a village  in  the  interior  of  New  Mexico, 
near  the  S.  Ijase  of  the  Placer  Mountain,  30  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Santa  Fe. 

TUFARA,  too-fA'rA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Molise, 
E.S.E.  of  Campobasso,  on  the  For  tore.  Pop.  2360. 

TUFF^l,  tlif'fA',  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Le  Mans.  Pop.  in  1852,  1818. 

TUFINO,  too-fee^no,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  N.E.  of  Nola,  with  a church  and  2 chapels.  Pop. 
1000. 

TUFtTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Southampton. 

TUF'TONBOROUGH,  a post-township  of  Carroll  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  45  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1186. 

'i'U'G  ALGO',  a river,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Savannah, 
rises  near  the  S.  frontier  of  North  Carolina,  and  flowing  first 
S.W  and  then  S.E.  along  the  l)oundary  between  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  unites  with  the  Kiowee  near  Anderson- 
ville.  Tb“  name  of  CKattooga  is  applied  to  the  upper  part 
of  thi-  .»»er. 

TUGALOO  CREEK,  Alabama.  See  Suckeenochee. 

TUG'BY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

TUGtFORT.  a parish  of  Englauu,  cu.  of  Salop. 

TUGGURT  See  TooQGOoRt. 
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TUGIILICKABAD,  tQg'lik  a-bdd',  a fortified  town  of  B*1 
tish  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  12 
miles  S.  of  Delhi,  with  some  exten.«ive  ruins,  and  the  massive 
mausoleum  of  Tughlick  Shah,  an  edifice  of  the  tburteentk 
century. 

TUGLIE,  tool'j'A.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  7 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Gallipoli,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain.  P.  1000. 

TUG  RIVER,  a post-office  of  McDowell  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

TUINE.IE,  a town  in  the  Canaiy  Islands,  in  Fuerteven- 
tura,  on  a mountain  slope.  Pop.  1377. 

TUITUIM.  See  Dkutz. 

TUKHTI  SULEIMAN.  thKt'e  soo-lA-mAn'.  or  TAKHTI 
SULEIMAN,  tAK'tee  soo'lA-mAn',  written  also  TAKHTI 
SOULIMAN,  {i.  e..  “Throne  of  Solomon,”)  a remarkable  hill 
and  collection  of  ruins  in  North  Persia,  province  of  Azer- 
baijan, 115  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tabreez,  identified  b}'  Major  Raw- 
linson  with  the  ancient  Atropatenian  Ecbatana,  the /*/(?•« a- 
ta,  Gaza,  and  Canzaca  of  classic  authors,  and  the  Shiz  of  the 
Arabians,  Lat.  36°  30'  N.,  Ion.  47°  10'  E. 

TUKIITI  SULEIMAN,  a mountain  of  the  Suleiman  Range, 
E.  of  Afghanistan.  Lat.  31°  35'  N..  Ion.  about  70°  E.,  and 

11.000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  name  of  several  other 
mountains  in  Central  and  IVest  Asia. 

TUKHTI  SULEIMAN  or  USCII,  oosh,  a town  of  Inde- 
pendent Toorkistan.  See  Oosn. 

TUKUM.  too'kOQm  or  too-koom',  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Courland,  near  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  on  the  Slok.  .38 
miles  W.  of  Riga.  Pop.  2800.  It  has  a ruined  castle,  and  a 
female  seminary. 

TUL.A,  a government  and  town  of  Russia.  See  'Tool.-i. 

TULA,  a river  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  See  'I'oola. 

TULA,  toofiA.  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Toltecs,  state,  and  40  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Mexico.  It  is  upwards  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tula  or  Montezuma,  a river  which,  after  a 
N.E.  course  of  200  miles  past  Valles  and  Panuco.  joitis  the 
Tampico  River  near  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

TU  L ANG-BA VANG,  too-lAiig'  bA-vAng',  a river  and  town 
of  Sumatra.  'The  river  enters  the  Sea  of  Java  after  an  E. 
course  of  100  miles ; the  town  is  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Palembang. 

'TULARE.  tco-lAA’ee  or  too-lA'rd.  a large  county  in  the 
E.S.E.  part  of  California,  has  an  area  estimated  at  aVmve 

12.000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.IV.  by  the  Coast 
Range,  and  is  drained  by  King’s  River  and  several  smaller 
streams  flowing  into  'Tule  Lake,  and  by  Kern  River  llowing 
into  Kern  Lake.  'The  surface  in  the  central  part  is  broken 
by  the  mountain  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  between 
this  and  the  Coast  Range  lies  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  San  Joaquin.  'The  soil  of  this  valley  is  very  produc- 
tive, though  but  little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  agricul- 
ture. The  county  derived  its  name  from  the  Tule  Lake, 
which  lies  within  its  border.  County-seat,  Visalia.  Poi)u- 
lation  4638. 

'TUL'BAGH,  a village  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  South  Africa, 
division,  and  37  miles  N.N.W.  of  Worcester. 

TULDJA,  a town  ofTurkej'.  See  Toolcija. 

TULE.  too'lee  or  too'lA,  (f.e.  “a  bulrush.”)  a lake  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  included  within  the  limits  of  'Tulare  co.,  about 
midw’ay  between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Length,  from  30  to  40  miles ; greatest  breadth,  about  22 
miles.  The  outlet  joins  San  Joaquin  River.  Kern  Lake, 
perhaps  20  miles  farther  S..  is  sometimes  called  the  Upper 
or  Smaller  Bulrnsh  Lake.  The  valley  in  which  these  two 
lakes  are  situated  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  to  be  found  on  the  globe. 

'TULE  LAKE,  a small  lake  of  Yolo  co,,  towards  the  N.W. 
part  of  California,  is  about  half  a mile  long  and  a quarter  of 
a mile  wide. 

'TULIJA  or  TULIXA,  too-lee'nA,  a river  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  state  of 'Tabasco,  tributary  to  the  Usumasinta. 
At  their  junction  it  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth. 

TU^LIP,  a creek  of  Arkansas,  enters  the  Wa.shita  River  a 
few  miles  above  Camden. 

TULIP,  a post-township  of  Dallas  co.,  Arkansas. 

TULIXA,  a river,  Mexican  Confe<leration.  See  Tuijja. 

TUIJLA  or  'TULLOII,  tul'loh,  a market-town  and  pari.sh 
of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Clare,  9^  miles  N.E.  of  Ennis. 
Pop.  1000. 

'TULLA,  Hil'li.  a town  of  Arabia,  district  of  Yemen,  30 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Sana. 

TULLAGII,  thl'lah,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  ca 
of  Cork,  comprising  the  port  of  Baltimore  and  the  island  of 
Innisherkin. 

TULLAGIIANBROGUE,  tQl'lah-an-brog',  a parish  of  Ire- 
land. in  Leinster,  co.  of  Kilkenny. 

TULLAGHANOGE.  ttlTla-nog',  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of 
Meath. 

TULLAGIILEASE,  tQl'lan-leez',  or  TULLILEASE,  a pa 
rish  of  Iwland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

TULLAGHNISKEN,  tUl-laH-nis/k^n,  a parish  of  Ireland, 
in  Ulster,  co.  of 'Tyrone. 

TULLAGIIOBIGLY,  thl-lan-o-big'lee.  or  RYETULLAGIL 
OBIGLY,  a maritime  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ul.«ter,  co.  o# 
Donegal,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Dunfanagby,  including  several 
islands. 
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r(JLI(AGII01l'T0N,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co. 
Of  Tipperary. 

TULLAGIIOUGHT,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co. 
of  Kilkenny. 

TUL'LAHO'MA,  a post-village  and  important  railroad  sta- 
tion of  Coffee  CO.,  Tennessee,  on  Koek  Creek.  70  miles  S.E.  of 
Nashville.  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  here 
intersects  the  McMinnville  and  Manchester  Railroad,  which 
will  probably  render  it  a place  of  much  business.  Laid  out 
in  1851. 

TULLAMORE,  tul'la-mor^  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  capital  of  King’s  co.,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Clodagh, 
and  on  the  Grand  Canal,  in  the  centre  of  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
50  miles  W.S.VV.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1851,  4630.  It  has 
risen  since  1790  from  a small  village.  It  is  the  principal 
shipping  station  on  the  Grand  Canal.  ChaiTeville  Forest, 
adjacent,  is  the  seat  of  Earl  Charleville,  who  owns  the  town. 

TULLAltOAN,  tul'la-ron',  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster, 
co.  of  Kilkenny,  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Freshtbrd.  Ilere  are  the 
remains  of  Courtstowu  Castle. 

TULLE,  tiill.  a town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Correze,  on  the  Correze,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Soulaue, 
45  miles  S.E.  of  Limoges.  Pop.  in  1852.  11.895.  It  has  a 
communal  college,  normal  school,  public  library,  prison, 
barracks,  and  hospital;  with  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  hats,  paper,  wax-candles,  and  leather,  and  an  exten- 
sive national  fiictory  of  fire-arms.  Three  miles  N.  are  the 
ruins  of  Tintignac. 

TUL'LIAL'LAN,  a maritime  pari.sh  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Perth,  comprising  the  town  of  Kincardine. 

TUL'LIBOD'Y,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Clackmannan, 
2^  miles  N.W.  of  Alloa. 

TULLINS,  tul'l^No',  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Isere.  13  miles  N.W.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in  1852,  4618. 
engaged  in  steel  and  copper-works. 

TULLN,  tboln,  a walled  town  of  Lower  Austria,  17  miles 
N.W.  of  Vienna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  here 
joined  by  the  Tulner.  Pop.  1788.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollens  and  tape.  Here  Sobieski  collected  his  troops  for 
the  defence  of  Vienna  in  1683. 

TULLOCH.  tuPloK,  a village  of  Scotland  co.,  and  2 miles 
N.  of  Perth.  Pop.  about  300. 

TUL/LOW,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Lein- 
ster. CO.  of  Dublin,  on  the  Slaney,  here  crossed  by  an  elegant 
I stone  bridge,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Carlow.  Pop.  of  town,  3097. 
It  has  a castle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

TULL’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Currituck  co..  North 
Carolina. 

TULLUM.  SeeTouL. 

TUIPLY  or  TULLYFERNE',a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
co.  of  Donegal,  comprising  a part  of  the  town  of  Ramelton. 

TUL'LY  or  COG'LANSTOWN,  a parLsh  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Kildare. 

TUI/LY,  a pari.sh  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Dublin. 

TUL'LY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Onondaga  co.. 
New  York,  about  20  miles  S.  from  Syracuse.  A plank-road 
extends  from  the  village  to  Syracuse.  Pop.  of  the  township, 
1690. 

TULLY,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  757. 

TULLY,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Van  VV’ert  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  584. 

TULLY,  a thriving  post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  Missouri,  on 
ithe  Missis.sippi  River.  192  miles  above  St.  Louis.  A large 
quantity  of  pork  and  other  produce  is  shipped  at  this  point. 
I It  contains  2 churches,  6 stores,  and  2 steam  mills.  Laid 
I out  in  1833.  Pop.  about  600. 

TULL''YCOR/BET,  a pariah  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Monagh.an. 

TUL'LYLTS^^  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Down. 

TULLYNES/SLE-and-FORBES,  a united  parish  of  Scot- 
land. CO.  of  A'lkerdeen. 

TUL'LYTOWN,  a past-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Philadelpliiaand  Trenton  Railroad,  5 or  6 miles  S.W. 
of  Trenton. 

TULG.1Y  VAL'LEY,  a post-village  of  Onondaga  co..  New 
York,  about  130  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

TUIVLYVILLE.  a posb.office  of  Monroe  co..  Arkansas. 

TULMARO,  tool-mi'ro,  or  TULMERO,  tool-ma'ro,  a town 
of  South  America,  in  Venezuela,  department,  and  50  miles 
W.S.W.of  Caracas,  near  the  Lake  of  Valencia.  Pop.  8000.  It 
has  an  active  trade  in  tobacco,  raised  in  its  vicinity. 

TULOLA.  too-lo^li,  a small  island  of  Russia,  in  Finland, 
near  the  N.  shore  of  l.,ake  Ladoga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Las- 
kila,  which  here  forms  a fine  ca.ecade.  It  is  about  6 miles 
I in  cdrcumference,  and  contains  fine  granite  quarries,  the 
I stone  of  which  is  much  used  for  building  in  the  capital. 

! TULOS  or  TOULOS.  too^oa,  a lake  of  Ru.s.sia,  in  the  N.W. 
j of  the  government  of  Olonets,  about  24  miles  long  from  N.W. 

I*  to  S.E.,  by  6 miles  broad.  Its  banks  are  very  steep,  and  it  con- 

tains several  islands.  It  has  no  apparent  outlet,  though 
several  small  lakes  send  their  wafers  into  it. 

TULOUR  ISLANDS,  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Sauhaho. 

1 TULPEHOCK'EN,  a creek,  of  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  Le- 
I hanou  00.,  and  Hows  into  the  Schuylkill  Rav.i.*’  near  Read- 
I ing.  its  general  course  is  E.S,B. 
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TULPEHOCKEN,  a post-township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania,  about  20  miles  S.  by  W.of  Pottsviile.  Pop.  1956. 

TULSK,  tCilsk,  a borough  and  village  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught, co.  of  Roscommon. 

TULTCIIA  or  TULDJA,  European  Turkey.  See  Toowha. 

TULUMfBA,  a large  and  populous  town  of  the  Punjab, 
near  the  Ravee,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Mooltan,  with  the  remains 
of  a fort  ruined  by  Timur. 

TUMACO,  too-md'ko,  or  GORGONILLA,  goR-go-neel'y.t 
an  island  of  South  America,  off  the  AV.  coast  of  Ecuador,  8*. 
miles  N.E.  of  Esmeraldas. 

TUMAT  or  MALEG.  a river.  Central  Africa.  See  TooMAt 

TUMBALA,  toom-b^fl3,  a village  of  the  Mexican  Confede"- 
ation,  state  of  Chiapas,  70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ciudad  Real,  and 
picturescjuely  seated  on  rocky  precipices. 

TUM'BELANf  ISLANDS,  a group  of  the  Malay  Archipel- 
ago. betiveen  Borneo  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Lat.  of 
Great  Island,  1°  N.,  Ion.  107“  34'  E.  Principal  island,  Tum- 
belan.  5 miles  in  length. 

TUMBEZ,  toonPb&s  or.  toornffiSth,  a small  town  of  South 
America,  in  Ecuador,  department  of  Asuay,  ou  the  Peru- 
vian frontier,  and  on  the  Tumbez  River,  near  the  Pacific 
and  70  miles  N.AV.  of  Loja.  Here  the  Spaniards  first  disem- 
barked. in  1526. 

TUMfBLING  CREEK,  in  the  AV.  central  part  of  Tennessee, 
flows  S.AV.,  and  enters  Duck  River  on  its  right  hank,  in 
Humphreys  county. 

TUMBLING  CREEK,  a post-office,  Tazewell  co.,  Virginia. 

TUMBLING  SHOALS,  a post-office  of  Laurens  district, 
South  Carolina. 

TUMfBO  ISLAND,  one  of  the  I.sles  de  Los.  AA’est  Africa. 

TUMfLINSON,  a township  of  Scott  co.,  Arkansas. 

TUM'LI.NSONA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Scott  co..  Arkan.sas. 

TUM'LOOK^  a town  of  British  India,  presideiscy.  and  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  di.strict  of  Hoogly,  on  an  afliuent  of  the 
Ganges,  35  miles  S.AA'.  of  Calcutta. 

TUAPNA  or  TOEMOLMA,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught, co.  of  Roscommon. 

TU.MORE^  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Sligo. 

TUN.A,  too^i.i,  a village  and  parish  of  Sweden,  lapn.  and 
13  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Falun,  near  the  Dal-Elf,  with  a castle  and 
cinnabar-works 

TU.NA,  New  A’ork.  See  Tunungwant. 

TUNA.AIA,  a river  of  Brazil.  See  Itun.^ma. 

TUNAMAGUONT,  too-nam'a-gwout/ (?)  a thriving  village 
of  McKean  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  a creek  of  its  own  name, 
about  220  miles  N.AV.  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  au  active  tiade, 
principally  in  lumber. 

TUN/BRIDGE  or  TON'BRIDGE,  a market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the  Medway,  and  on  the  South- 
eastern Railway,  on  which  it  has  a principal  station.  27  miles 
S.E.  of  London.  Pop.  in  1851,  16,548,  of  the  town,  4.539.  1 1 

is  a quiet  old  town,  with  5 stone  bridges  over  so  many  arms 
of  the  Medway,  one  of  which  arms  is  called  the  Tun.  Prin- 
cipal edifices,  the  gi’ammar  school,  which  has  16  exhinitious 
of  100/.  each  at  the  univer.sities,  12  minor  exhibitions,  a 
scholarship  and  a fellowship  at  Oxford,  the  town  hall,  union 
work-house,  market-house,  church,  chapels,  <tc..  and  tine 
remains  of  a Norman  castle  and  of  a priory.  Tunbridge  has 
been  long  noted  for  a manufactory  of  toys  and  turned  wares, 
and  it  has  some  exports  of  timber. 

TUNBRIDGE,  a post-township  of  Orange  co.,  A'ermont 
28  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier,  intersected  by  a branch  ol 
AA  hite  River.  It  contains  3 small  village.s,  the  principal  of 
which  is  at  the  centre.  The  others  are  called  the  Upper  and 
Lower  A'illages.  Pop.  1546. 

TUNBRIDGE  AVELLS,  a market-town  and  watering-place 
of  England,  cos.  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  with  a station  on  the 
Hastings  Branch  of  the  South-eastern  Railway,  5 miles 
S.S.AV.  of  Tunbridge.  I’op.  in  1851,  10,587.  The  springs  are 
chalybeate.  The  pump-room  and  baths,  public  parade,  ball- 
rooms, libraries,  theatre,  and  market-house,  are  in  a small 
valley,  enclosed  by  sloping  hills.  Mounts  Ephraim,  J’lea.sant, 
and  Sion,  on  which  are  excellent  hotels,  and  many  elegant 
villas.  It  has  a church  and  elegant  chapel,  numerous  dis- 
senting chapels,  an  infirmary,  dispensary,  many  schools,  and 
literary  institutions. 

TUNCHA,  tun'chi',  a town  of  China,  province  of  Ng.an- 
hoei.  about  20  miles  from  Hoei-choo-foo.  to  which  it  forms 
a kind  of  port.  Lat.  29°  48'  N.,  Ion.  118°  30'  E,  It  is  a 
large,  busy,  and  thriving  place,  and  carries  on  a very  ox- 
tensive  trade,  especially  in  green  tea,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  sent  down  the  river,  and  thence  onward  to  Shane- 
hai.  being  shipped  here.  Pop.  about  150,000. 

TUN'DERGARTH.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries. 

TUNETUM  or  TUNETA.  See  Tims. 

TUNG,  several  cities  of  China.  See  Texo. 

TUNG.  See  Tooxg. 

TUNG-CIIANG.  toong'chSng/  or  tOng'chdng',  a rity  of 
China,  province  of  Shan-toong.  capital  of  a department  on  the 
river  Ta-tein,  near  the  Grand  Canal,  50  miles  S-.W.  of  Tsee-uan. 
It  is  large,  populous,  and  has  a flourishing  trade.  Among 
its  public  edifices  is  an  octagon  tower  of  8 stories,  faced  with 
porcelain.— Tung-Chixg,  Tuxg-Chaw,  Tung-Yaxg,  <kc.,  are  the 
names  of  Chinese  cities  and  towns  of  minor  impcrtauce. 
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TUNG-KT  ANG,  a river  of  China.  See  Toonq-Kiang. 

TUNGRI.  See  Tonores. 

TUNGURAGUA,  toong-goori'gwi  or  toon-goo-ri^wi,  the 
river  Amazon,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  in  North 
Peru,  is  called  .the  Tungaragua  or  Lauricocha.  See  Amazon. 

TUNGURAGUA,  a volcano  of  South  America,  in  Ecuador. 
Lat.  1°  119'  S.,  lou.  79°  20'  W.  Height,  16,424  feet. 

'i'UXGUSES.  See  'Toongooses. 

TUNGUSKA,  three  rivers  of  Siberia.  See  Toongooska. 

TUNICA,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Mississippi,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Arkan.sas,  has  an  area  of  about  750  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Tunica  and  Coldwater  Rivers.  The  surface  is 
flat,  aud  some  parts  sub.iect  to  be  overflowed.  Capital, 
Austin.  Pop.  4366,  of  w’hom  883  were  free. 

'I'UN  IS,  tu'uiss  or  too'niss,  oneof  the  States  of  North  Africa, 
and  nominally  dependent  on  'Turkey,  is  .situated  between  lat. 
31°  and  37°  N.,  and  Ion.  8°  and  11°  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  and 
N.E.  by  the  Mediterranean,  S.E.  by  'Tripoli.  S.  and  S.AV.  by 
the  Great  Desert  or  Sahara,  and  V».  by  Algeria;  greatest 
length,  from  N.  to  S.,  about  440  miles;  mean  breadth,  mea- 
sured on  the  parallel  of  35°,  160  miles;  area,  estimated  at 
70,000  square  miles.  'The  coast-line  is  very  irregular,  and 
much  broken;  it  pre.sents  three  remarkable  indentations, 
forming  the  Bay  of  'Tunis  on  the  N.,  and  tlie  l)a.y.s  of  Ham- 
mamet  and  Cabes,  or  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  on  the  E.  On  the 
N.W..  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Farina,  it  is  bold  and  rocky,  and 
presents  in  Cape  Blanco  the  most  N.  point  of  the  African 
continent.  The  shores  of  the  Bay  of  'Tunis  are  low  and 
generally  swampy,  but  ri.se  towards  its  extremity,  and  ter- 
minate in  Cape  Bon.  Beyond  this  cape,  and  S.,  the  shore  is 
generally  low,  but  is  occasionally  diversified  by  rocky  head- 
lands of  moderate  elevation. 

The  interior  of  Tunis  is  very  imperfectly  known.  'The 
N.AV.  port  ion,  lying  between  the  frontiers  of  .\lgeria  on  the 
W.,  and  the  valley  of  Mejerdah  on  the  S.  and  E..  is  tra- 
versed by  a range  of  mountains  which,  entering  from  the  W., 
spread  over  the  whole  district.  These  moun  tains  are  estimated 
to  have  an  elevation  of  from  4000  feet  to  5000  feet;  they  are 
covered  with  fine  timber,  and  on  their  lower  slopes  have 
many  fertile  tracts,  partly  under  culture  and  partly  under 
olive-plantations.  Among  the  mountains  rich  veins  of  lead 
are  said  to  exist.  Between  these  mountains  and  the  Gulf 
of  Ilammamet  on  the  E.,  stretches  the  exten.sive  plain  or 
plateau  of  Kairwan,  which  is  about  100  miles  long,  by  30 
wide;  and  though  elevated,  is  almost  an  unbroken  flat, 
nearly  destitute  of  trees,  and,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Kairwan,  uncultivated.  Over  this  plain  the  Arabs 
roam,  pasturing  their  horses  and  camels.  Little  is  known  of 
the  country  to  the  S.  Its  fertility  was  celebrated  by  the 
ancients,  but  it  is  understood  to  be  at  present  little  better 
than  a desert. 

The  only  river  of  any  consequence  is  the  Mejerdah,  (anc. 
Bagradas.)  already  mentioned;  both  at  its  mouth,  and  con- 
siderably to  the  W.  of  it,  near  the  Gulf  of  Biserta,  are  nu- 
merous large  lagoons  abounding  with  several  kinds  of  fish. 
The  only  other  remarkable  expan.se  of  water  is  the  great 
lake  of  Al-Sibkah,  situated  far  to  the  S..  on  the  borders  of  the 
Sahara.  It  is  about  70  miles  long,  by  25  broad;  but  with 
the  exception  of  its  S.  part  becomes  dry  in  summer,  when  a 
Layer  of  salt  is  found  dei)osited  on  its  bed.  'I'he  climate  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Barbary  States,  the  atmosphere  being 
generally  pure  and  wholesome,  and  the  excessive  summer- 
heats  moderated  by  sea  breezes.  In  the  town  of  'Tunis,  the 
thermometer,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  showed  a mean 
of  5.5°-9  in  winter,  71°  in  .spring,  83°-9  in  summer,  and  64° 
in  autumn — the  mean  of  the  whole  year  being  e9°‘2.  Rains 
fall  at  intervals  from  November  to  April,  but  long  continued 
and  almost  uninterrupted  droughts  prevail  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Most  part  of  the  surface  is  of  liigh  fertility,  and 
n amdent  times  it  was  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome;  but 
owing  to  the  extortions  of  the  government,  and  the  uncertain 
lenure  by  which  property  is  held,  agriculture  is  very  much 
neglected,  and  large  tracts,  capable  of  yielding  produc- 
tive returns,  remain  in  a .state  of  nature.  'The  principal 
'rops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  maize;  olives  also  are  exten- 
sively raised,  and  date-plantations  are  so  numerous  as  to 
♦urnish  the  principal  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  'To- 
bacco is  largely  cultivated,  and  cotton,  indigo,  salfron,  and 
apium  are  partially,  grown.  Almost  all  the  fruits  of  Southern 
Europe  abound,  and  in  various  quarters  drugs  and  dyes  torm 
Special  objt^cts  of  culture.  Copper,  lead,  silver,  and  salt,  from 
Sibkah,  are  amongst  the  mineral  products,  and  near  I'orto- 
Farina  is  a quicksilver-mine;  but  mining,  like  agriculture, 
Is  very  backward.  'The  principal  domestic  animals  are  mules, 
oxen,  and  camels;  on  several  parts  of  the  coast  the  fisheries, 
including  that  of  coral,  are  valuable. 

'The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  fabric.s,  more 
especially  the  be.retti  or  red  caps,  known  all  over  the  Medi- 
terranean; soap,  both  soft  and  hard,  made  on  an  extensive 
scale  at  Soosa;  dyed  skins,  and  oi-dinary  and  morocco  leather; 
the  trade,  both  with  the  interior  and  with  different  partsof 
Europe,  is  of  considerable  extent.  Caravans  come  annually 
from  Central  Africa,  bringing  slaves,  senna,  ostrich-feathers, 
gold  dust,  gum,  and  ivory,  which  are  exchanged  for  mauu> 
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factored  goods,  spices,  and  gunpowder.  Others  from  On 
stantinople  bring  wax,  dried  skins,  cattle,  and  sheep,  hi 
return  for  muslins  and  other  woven  fabrics,  Tunis  mantlea. 
colonial  produce,  essences,  Ac.  The  principal  imports  by 
sea  are  cochineal,  raw  silk,  coffee,  sugar,  Spanish  wooliju 
cloths,  wines,  and  coin.  'The  inhabitants,  amounting  u 
ai)out  2.500.000,  consist  of  a mixture  of  Moors,  Arabs.  'Turks 
and  Jews,  the  two  first  principally,  with  a few  Christi.ius; 
they  rank  as  the  most  civilized  in  Barbary,  though,  as  c.m 
pared  with  the  least  advanced  of  European  nations,  they  art 
lamentably  deficient  in  every  thing  that  constitutes  true 
civilization.  The  state  religion  is  Mohammedanism,  'fhe 
government  is  exercised  by  an  hereditary  bey,  nominally 
tributary  to  the  Turkish  Sultan,  by  whom  he  is  confirmed 
in  his  rule,  and  assisted  by  a divan  of  37  membeis.  His 
revenue  is  estimated  at  $8,000,000  annually,  but  doub.le  this 
sum  is  yearly  raised  by  taxation,  customs.  &c.,  the  resMue 
being  retained  by  the  collectors.  The  armed  force  amounts 
to  about  50.000  men.  'The  naval  force  con.sists  of  a corvette, 
some  smaller  vessels,  and  about  32  gun-boats.  Besides  'Tuni.s 
the  capital,  the  chief  towns  are  Soo.^a.  Ilammamet.  Bizerta, 
Sfax,  Cabes.  Monastir,  Gafsa.  Kairwan,  Zeughwan,  and  Beja. 
(For  adj.  and  inhab.,  see  end  of  next  article.) 

'TUNIS,  (anc.  Tuneltuni  or  Tahiex;  Gr.  Tovvis  or  Toav»s,) 
a seaport  town  of  North  Africa,  capital  of  the  above  state,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mejerdah  on  the  W.  side  of  an  oval  lagoon 
connected  by  a narrow  strait  with  a bay  of  the  same  name, 
and  on  a large  and  beautiful  plain  bounded  in  the  distance 
by  lofty  mountains,  400  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Algiers.  Lat.  (Fon- 
douc)  36°  48'  N.,  Ion.  10°  24'  15"  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
double  wall — the  exterior  being  about  5 miles  in  circuit,  en- 
closing the  suburbs,  and  pierced  by  four  gates,  and  the  in- 
terior still  more  lofty,  enckwing  the  city  proper,  and  pierced 
by  six  gates.  It  is  also  defended  by  a strong  castle  com- 
pletely commanding  the  Goletta,  or  narrow  strait  already 
mentioned,  and  by  several  detached  forts  in  other  dir.x;- 
tions.  When  approached,  whether  by  land  or  .sea.  it  be- 
comes visible  at  a considerable  distance,  and  rising  in  long 
ranges  of  buildings  of  dazzling  whitenes.s.  presents  a very 
striking  and  picturesque  appeaiance.  'The  impression  thus 
made  is  not  confirmed  by  a nearer  inspection.  'The  .sti  ecds 
are  narrow,  uneven,  unpaved,  and  filthy  in  the  extreme; 
the  houses  are  of  stone  or  brick,  generally  of  very  mean 
appearance,  consisting  only  of  a single  story  without  ex- 
terior windows.  The  interior,  however,  in  the  form  of  a 
court,  with  the  apartments  ranged  round  it,  is  often  fitted 
up  with  Oiiental  magnificence.  Water  is  abundantly  sup 
plied,  partly  from  cisterns  placed  on  the  flat  roof  of  each  to 
collect  the  rain,  and  partly  by  an  aqueduct  carrie<i  from  a 
neighbouring  spring.  'The  public  buildings  include  a great 
number  of  mosques,  several  of  them  handsome,  and  one  a 
magnificent  structure,  adorned  with  columns  and  marbles 
brought  at  an  immen.se  expense  from  ruins  in  the  interior 
of  the  country ; the  bey’s  palace,  a hand.some  modern  building 
in  the  .Saracenic  style,  adorned  with  courts  and  galleiies  of 
marble;  .several  large  and  well-arranged  bai-T-acks  one  of 
which  is  fitted  to  accommodate  4090  men;  a Moorish  college 
for  theology  and  jurisju  udence.  many  other  superior  and 
elementary  schools,  several  synagogues,  a Roman  Catholic 
and  a Greek  church,  a Roman  Catholic  convent,  a theatre, 
several  elegant  public  baths,  and  extensive  and  well-fur- 
nished bazaars. 

'The  principal  manufactures  are  linen  and  woollen  cloth.s, 
red  woollen  caps,  in  such  extensive  demand  that  50  000 
persons  are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  employed  on  them; 
embroidery,  ordinary  and  morocco  leather,  and  various  cele- 
brated essences  both  of  musk,  rose,  and  jasmine.  'The  trade 
is  very  extensive,  and  includes  among  its  principal  exports 
oil,  herdti  or  'Tunis  caps,  .soap,  graiji  and  pulse,  wool,  hide.s, 
cattle,  tunny-fish,  sponges,  .senna,  wax.  gold-dust,  ele- 
phauts’-teeth,  4c.;  among  the  principal  imports,  cotton, 
linen,  and  woollen  goods,  tin.  lead,  and  iron,  raw  and  manu- 
factured; coffee,  sugar,  spices,  4c.  In  carrying  on  this 
trade,  notwithstanding  the  admirable  situation  of  the  town, 
considerable  disadvantages  are  experienced.  'The  depth  of 
water  within  the  lagoon  is  not  more  than  6 or  7 feet,  and  hence 
even  merchant  ves.sels  are  obliged  to  lie  outside  the  Goletta, 
and  can  only  load  or  unload  by  means  of  lighters.  The  jdace 
of  anchorage,  however,  formed  by  an  inner  bay  off  that  of 
'Tunis,  has  in  its  centre  a depth  of  from  10  to  20  fathom.s, 
and  is  so  capacioiis,  that  the  largest  fleet  may  ride  in  it  witli 
perfect  shelter  from  all  winds  except  those  from  the  N.K. 

'Tunis  is  .situated  about  3 miles  to  the  S.W.  of  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Carthage,  and  it  is  itself  a place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  important  historical  events 
During  the  I’unic  wars  it  was  rep)eatedly  taken  and  re- 
taken. In  439  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  but 
having  been  wrested  from  them  about  a century  thereafter 
by  Belisarius.  it  continued  to  be  subject  to  the  Greek  Empire 
till  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  when  Northern  Africa 
was  overrun  by  the  victorious  arms,  and  1 ecame  a depend 
ency  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  In  1206,  'Tunis  becaine  an 
ab.solute  sovereignty  under  Aboo-Ferez.  (Abu-Feiez.)  who 
soon  added  to  it  the  greater  part  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli. 
About  this  time  it  became  notorious  for  its  piracies,  and  in 
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1270,  l/ouis  IX.  of  France,  in  a chivalrouB  attempt  to  sup- 
press tnem.  lost  both  his  army  and  his  life.  The  last  of  the 
Tunisian  kings.  Muloy-IIassein,  having  been  deprived  of 
his  throne  by  the  celebrated  pirate  chief  called  Barbarossa 
II.,  in  1531,  had  recourse  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who 
restored  him.  but  made  his  kingdom  tributary  to  Spain.  It 
so  continued  till  1574,  when  it  was  subjugated  by  the 
Turks,  who  at  first  governed  it  by  a Turkish  pasha  and 
divan,  with  a body  of  .Janissaries  sent  from  Constantinople, 
but  were  ultimately  obliged  to  allow  the  Moors  to  elect 
their  own  bey,  only  re.serving  to  themselves  the  power  of 
.•onfirming  the  election  and  exacting  a tribute.  The  pii’acies 
of  the  'J'unisians  subjected  them  to  severe  chasti.sement. 
first  from  the  British  under  Admiral  Blake,  and  afterwards 
from  France  and  Holland.  In  1816,  under  threat  of  the 
same  punishment  which  had  just  been  inflicted  by  Lord  Ex- 
mouth on  the  Algerines,  they  engaged  forever  to  renounce 
piracy  and  Christian  slavery.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at 
from  130.000  to  2o0,000;  of  whom  about  25,000  are  Jews,  and 
.■>000  Christians,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  Moors,  Arabs, 

and  Negroes. Adj.  and  inhab.  Tumsi.vn,  too-nee^she-an, 

and  Tunisine.  too-ne-seen^  These  terms  perhaps,  more 
properly  applied  to  the  city  of  Tunis,  ma}'  also  be  extended 
to  the  state  or  regency. 

TUNIS,  GULF  OF.  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  extends 
inland  for  30  miles,  between  Capes  Bon  and  Farina.  Breadth 
at  entrance,  45  miles.  It  everywhere  affords  good  anchor- 
age in  from  4 to  10  fathoms  of  water,  receives  the  river 
Mejerdah,  and  has  on  its  S.W’.  side  the  Goletta,  or  entrance 
to  the  lagoon  of  Tunis,  and  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

TUNIS.  LAGOON  OF.  a shallow  lake  communicating  on 
its  E.  side  with  the  Gulf  of  Tunis  by  the  Goletta.  a short 
and  narrow  strait.  Length.  12  miles;  breadth.  5 mile.s.  In 
it  is  a fortified  island,  opposite  the  city  of  Tunis,  on  its  IV. 
shore,  and  on  its  N.E.  side  are  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  of 
which  city  it  was  the  port. 

TUNJ  A,  toong'H^.  a town  of  South  America.  New  Granada, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Boyaca,  on  a high  table-land,  70 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Bogota.  Pop.  7000.  It  has  several  convents, 
a college,  a military  hospital,  manufactures  of  woven  fabrics, 
and  a large  trade  in  tobacco.  On  its  N.N.W.  side  are  mineral 
springs,  and  near  it,  in  1819,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Boy- 
aca.  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  routed  by  Bolivar. 

TU.N K AT.  a town  of  Toorkistan.  See  Toonk.vt. 

TUNKll  ANCNOCK,  a creek  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, falls  into  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  at  Tunkhannock. 

TUNKIIANNOCK,  a thriving  post-borough,  capital  of 
Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  on  the  North  Brancn 
of  the  Susquehanna  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Tunkhannock 
Creek,  145  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg,  and  about  20  miles 
N.W.  of  Scranton.  The  North  Branch  Canal  passes  through 
the  place,  by  means  of  which  lumber,  grain.  <tc.,  are  ex- 
ported. It  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  several 
chur:^hes,  and  mills  of  different  kinds.  Two  newspapers 
are  issued  here.  Pop.  in  1860,  1019. 

TUNKHAN'JNOCK  MOUNTAIN,  Pennsylvania,  occupies 
the  N.E.  part  of  Wyoming  county. 

TUNKINSK,  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Toonkinsk. 

TUNNELL,  a post-office  of  Indiana  co..  Peun.sylvania. 

TUNNELL  HILL,  a post-office  of  Pickens  district.  South 
Carolina. 

TUNNELL  HILL,  a post-village  of  Whitfield  co.,  Georgia. 

TUNN  ELL’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Su.ssex  co.,  Delaware. 

TUNNELLTON,  a post-office  of  Preston  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

TUNS'TALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  3 miles 
S.  of  Kirkb3'-Lonsdale.  It  has  an  ancient  church.  Thur- 
land  Castle  here  is  a moated  residence. 

TUNSTALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

TUNSTALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TUNSTALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

TUNSTALL,  a parish,  England,  co.  of  York.  East  Riding. 

TUNSTALL-CUURT,  a market-town  and  chapelry  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Stafford,  4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
Pop.  in  1851.  9566.  The  church  is  a handsome  edifice,  and 
here  is  a neat  court-house.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous 
collieries,  extensive  potteries,  large  chemical  works,  and 
productive  veins  of  clay  and  iron  ore. 

TUNSt'TEAl).  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TU.NUNGWANT  or  TUNA,  a post-village  of  Cattaraugus 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Alleghany  River,  and  on  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  about  55  miles  S.E.  of  Duukirk- 

TUNUYAN,  too-noo-y^iJ,  a river  of  South  America,  in  La 
Plata  Confederation,  department  of  Mendoza,  after  an  E. 
course  of  2'i0  miles,  is  lost  in  a lake  of  the  Llanos,  a great 
plain.  Lat.  34°  S..  Ion.  66°  30'  W. 

'TUNtWOK'TH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

TUOLUM.NE,  twoPtim-ne,  a river  of  California,  ri.ses  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  E.  part  of  'Tuolumne 
CO.,  and  ffowing  in  a general  W.S.W.  cour.se.  falls  into  the 
San  Joaquin  about  40  miles  above  Stockton.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  small  steamboats  to  Empire  City,  near  30  mile.s 
from  its  mouth. 

'TUOLUMNE,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Califor- 
nia, has  an  area  estimated  at  about  2000  square  miles.  It 
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is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  partly  on 
the  N.W.  by  the  Stanislaus  River,  and  is  drained  by  the 
Tuolumne  River,  and  the  Middle  Fork  of  Stanislaus  River, 
which  afford  some  water-power.  The  surface  in  the  eastern 
part  is  rough  and  mountainous;  the  western  section  is 
more  level  and  fertile.  The  gold  mines  of  tliis  county  arc 
among  the  richest  in  the  state,  and  especially  rich  m nug 
gets.  It  is  stated  that  a nugget  weighing  33  ponmls  was 
found  here  in  1858.  The  county  is  among  the  most  popu 
Ions  in  the  state.  Named  from  the  Tuolumne  River,  which 
rises  within  it.  Capital,  Sonora.  Pop.  16,229. 

'TUOLUMNE,  a town  of  Stanislaus  co,,  California,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tuolumne  River,  about  7 miles  above  its 
entrance  into  the  San  Joaquin. 

TUOSIS'T,  KILMACALOGUE  or  KILMICIIAELOGUE,  a 
parish  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry. 

TUPARRO,  too-pdR'RO,  a river  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada,  joins  the  Orinoco  after  an  E.  course  of  2i)0  miles. 

TUPIS.4.  or  'TUPIZA.  too-pee^si.  a town  of  Bolivia,  deyiart- 
ment,  and  140  mile.s  S.  of  Chuquisaca,  (Sucre.)  Pop.  5000. 
Near  it  are  silver-mines. 

TUPOA  URRY  or  NEW  ALDKREY,  an  island  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  Santa  Cruz  Archipelago. 

'TUPPER’S  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  .Meigs  co.,  Ohio. 

TUPS'LEY',  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

'TUP'TEE,  a river  of  India.  See  'Taptee. 

'TUPUNGA'TO,  too-poong-gd'to.  one  of  the  Chilian  Ande.s, 
45  miles  E.  of  Santiago.  Lat.  33^  10'  S.  Height,  15,000  feet. 

TURA.  too'rch',  a market-town  of  West  Hungary,  co.  of 
Neutra,  district  of  Frei.stadtl.  Pop.  6488.  It  has  a trade  iu 
cheese  with  Vienna  and  Pesth. 

TURA.  a river  of  West  Siberia.  See  Toora. 

TUR'ABOOJ,  one  of  the  Society  Islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Estimated  pop.  2000. 

TURANVGA  or  POVERTY  BAY,  an  inlet  on  the  E.  coast 
of  New  Zealand,  North  Island.  Lat.  ,38°  47'  S.,  Ion.  178°  7’ 
E.,  extending  inland  for  10  miles,  with  a circular  basin. 
Bi'eadth.  at  entrance.  8 miles. 

TURA'TE,  too-rd'tA.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
of  Como,  6 miles  S.  of  Appiano.  Pop.  2261. 

TUR  BA.  See'l’ARRES. 

'TURBACO.  tooR-cd'ko,  an  Indian  village  of  South  Ame- 
rica. in  New  Grenada,  department  of  Magdalena,  p■•o^ince, 
and  12  miles  S.E.  of  Cartagena.  Here  Ilumbuldt  resided  in 
1801. 

'TURBENTIIAL.  tooR'ben-tdl'.  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Zurich,  on  the  Toce.  Pop. 
2250.  Near  it  is  the  Castle  of  Lan  den  berg. 

'TURBE'TT,  a townshipof  Juniata  co.,  Pennsylvania,  inter- 
sected by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  7 miles  S.IV.  of  Mifliin- 
town.  Pop.  70.3. 

TURBIGO,  tooR/be-go,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
ol  Milan,  5 miles  from  Cuggiuuo,  on  the  'Ticino.  Popula 
tion  1236. 

TUR'BOT,  a town.ship  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, intersected  by  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad,  about 
13  miles  N.  of  Sunbury.  Pop.,  including  Milton.  .3462. 

'TUR'BOTVILLE,  a post-office  of  Northumberland  co., 
Penn.sylvania, 

'TURBU'T,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Toorboot. 

TURCHIA  and  TUIIC.  See  'Turkey. 

TURCKHEIM,  tUak'^nP,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Haut-Rhin,  3 miles  W.  of  Colmar.  Pop.  in  1852,  2879. 
It  has  a trade  in  wine  of  superior  quality.  'The  Impe- 
rialists were  here  defeated  by  the  French,  under  Turenne, 
in  1675. 

TUBCO.  See  'Turkey. 

TURCOING.  a town  of  France.  See  Tourcoinq. 

TURCOMANS.  See  Toorkomans. 

'TUREAUD,  tu'io',  a post-office  of  Ascension  parish,  Lou- 
isiana. 

TUREGANO,  too-rA-g3^no.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile, 
province,  and  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Segovia,  in  a valley  watered 
by  the  Valseco  and  Mulas.  It  has  a palace  which  belongec 
to  the  bishop  of  Segovia.  Pop.  1140. 

'TURENNE.  tU'r^ntP,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Corrdze,  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Drive,  with  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  family  of  Turenne.  Pop.  1800. 

TURENU.M.  See'TR.VNi. 

'TURETZ.  a town  of  Russian  Poland.  See  Toobets. 

TURFAN,  a town  of  Chinese  'Toorkistan.  See  'I'oorf.an. 

'TURI.  too'ree.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Bari,  18  milet 
S.S.E.  of  Bari.  Pop.  3600. 

'TURI.  too-ree',  a town  of  Brazil,  pi-ovince  of  Maranhao,  40 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Guimaraens.  Pop.  of  district,  6u00. 

TURI  A.  a river  of  Spain.  See  Guad.al.aviar. 

TURIASO.  See  Tar.azoxa. 

TURICUM.  See  Zurich. 

3'URIJA,  too-ree'yd.  (?)  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  th( 
S.W.  of  government  of  Volhynia,  flows  N.N.E.  through  ex 
tensive  moras.ses,  and  joins  the  Pripets  after  a course  ol 
about  100  miles. 

TURIN,  tuMn.  (Fr.  pron.  tU'rSN®';  It.  Torino,  to-ree'no;  aiic 
Tanrasia,  afterwards  Angus'la  Taurino'ruvi,^  u large  (-*.3 
of  Italy,  capital  ol  Piedmont,  beautifully  situated  in 
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extensive  and  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  the  Alps,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Dora-Susina  with  the  Po.  79  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Milan.  Mean  temperature  of  the  year,  53°-l;  winter. 
32°' 1 ; summer,  71°'5,  Fahrenheit.  Each  river  is  here  crossed 
by  a mar^nificent  stone  bridi^e.  the  former  of  five  elliptic 
arches,  and  the  latter  of  a sinsrle*  arch,  with  a span  of  150 
feet.  The  approach  from  the  W.  is  by  a noble  avenue,  one 
of  the  longest  in  Europe ; and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
city  and  its  environs  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  grandeur. 
Turin  wiia  at  one  time  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions, 
and  ranked  as  a place  of  considerable  strength.  Its  large 
and  imposing  citadel  still  remains,  but  all  the  other  fortifi- 
cations have  been  removed,  and  the  site  occupied  by  them 
covered  partly  with  finely-planted  walks,  and  partly  with 
magnificent  houses.  The  older  quarters  are  closely  built, 
and  the  streets  are  somewhat  narrow  and  irregular;  but  all 
the  modern  portions  have  been  built  on  a uniform  plan, 
in  wide  streets  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  thus  form  a series  of  square  blocks  and  piles  of  build- 
ing, the  effect  of  which  would  be  unpleasing  vvere  not  the 
monotony  relieved  by  the  loftiness  of  the  houses,  their 
endless  variety  of  sculptured  fronts  and  rich  decorations, 
and  the  fine  bursts  of  .scenery  which  are  ever  opening  on 
the  view.  Several  of  the  principal  streets  are  lined  with 
arcades.  The  finest  squares  are  the  Piazza-del-Castello, 
which  is  of  great  extent,  and  surrounded  by  splendid  and 
lofty  palaces;  the  Piazza-di-San-Carlo,  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  arcades,  and  adorned  with  a tine  statue  of  Em- 
manuel Fiiiberto.by  Marochetti;  the  Piazza-di-San-Giovauni, 
and  the  I’iazza-dell’-Erbe. 

Few  cities  in  Italj'  are  so  poor  in  ancient  buildings  and 
historical  recollections  as  Turin,  but  its  modern  edifices  are 
numerous,  and  several  of  them  magnificent.  The  ecclesi- 
astical edifices  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  cathedral  or 
dttoam.  completed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  small  dimensions,  but  having  an  interior  which  has 
recently  been  richly  and  elaborately  decorated  with  frescoes: 
it  contains  some  good  paintings,  and  a remarkable  chapel  of 
marble,  called  Santo  Sudario,  regarded  as  the  masterpiece 
ofGuarini;  the  church  of  San  Maurizio,  surmounted  by  a 
handsome  dome;  San  Filippo  Neri,  one  of  the  finest  edifices 
of  the  city,  though  with  an  unfinished  fiiQade:  Santa  Chris- 
tina, with  a facade  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  .luvara;  Corpus  Chidsti.  remarkable  for  the  richness 
of  its  marbles,  gilding,  and  other  decorations;  La  Consolata, 
formed  of  a combination  of  three  contiguous  churches,  and 
remarkable  for  the  number,  variety,  and  richness  of  its 
furnishings ; Sant’  Andrea,  of  an  oval  form,  with  numerous 
frescoes,  sculptures  in  bronze  and  marble,  and  some  fine 
wood-carvings;  San  Ilocco,  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  Mith 
a concave  facade  and  a well-constructed  dome;  and  l^a 
Gran-.Madre-di-Dio,  a Tiew  unfinished  church,  on  whi "h  vast 
sums  have  been  expended,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  family,  but  merely  a servile  and 
meagre  imitation  of  the  Pantheon.  In  addition  to  the.se.  a 
remarkably  handsome  church,  iii  the  old  Lombard  style,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  W'aldenses.  and  forming  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  Turin,  was  consecrated  on  December 
15,  1853.  The  cathedral  was  formerly  very  wealthy  in  plate 
and  jewels,  which  Napoleon  sold,  and  applied  the  proceeds 
to  embank  and  build  the  bridge  over  the  Po. 

Of  the  edifices  not  ecclesiastical,  the  most  conspicuous  is 
the  royal  palace,  built,  like  most  of  the  other  structures  of 
Turin,  of  brick,  and  remarkable  only  for  its  magnitude. 
Under  the  roof  of  the  palace  are  the  king’s  private  library, 
with  some  curious  manuscripts  and  letters:  and  the  royal 
armory,  a large  and  curious  collection,  considered  one  of  the 
principal  sights  in  Turin.  The  old  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Sa- 
voy, or  Palace  ofCarignano,  situated  in  the  square  of  the  same 
name,  is  a lai  ge  and  rather  imposing  structure,  in  an  extra- 
vagant style.  It  has  recently  been  converted  into  govern- 
ment offices.  Other  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  register- 
office.  or  Palazzo-degli-Archivi-Reali,  a vast  edifice  by 
Juvara:  and  adjoining  it  the  custom-house,  or  Palazzo- 
delle-Dogane;  the  town-house,  or  Palazzodi-Cittk.  with  a 
lofty  but  unfinished  tower;  the  court-hou.ses,  or  Palazzi-di- 
Guistizia;  the  univer.sity,  or  Universita-Keale,  a large  and 
magnificent  building,  by  a Genoese  architect;  the  large 
library,  now  attached  to  the  univer.sity,  and  originally 
formed  by  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Savoy,  containing  110,030 
volumes;  the  picture-gallery,  with  an  extensive  and  valu- 
able collection;  the  Palazzo-dell’-Academia-Reale.  under  the 
roof  of  which  are  several  museum.s — an  Egyptian,  with 
;;’any  curious  antiquities ; a museum  of  natural  history, 
part/  ularly  rich  in  minerals;  and  a cabinet  of  15,000  coins 
aiifl  medals;  and  several  theatres,  one  of  them  among  the 
largest  and  most  splendid  in  Italy. 

Among  the  educational  establishments,  in  addition  to  the 
university,  which  comprises  five  faculties,  and  in  1842  had 
42  profe.ssors.  and  was  attended  by  1120  students,  are  the 
episcopal  seminary,  occupying  an  elegant  structure,  the 
royal  military  academy,  two  colleges,  and  various  superior 
and  inferior  schools.  I’urin,  as  the  residence  of  the  court 
and  seat  of  government,  concentrates  all  the  principal  offices 
of  the  litate,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  numerous 
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societies — economical,  literary,  scientific,  and  aidistic.  The 
charitable  establishments  include  numerous  rich  endr-v- 
ments,  of  which  the  most  interesting  and  important  are  the 
Retiro-delle-Rosiue,  a kind  of  religious  community,  in  whi'^b 
400  girls  are  maintained,  chiefly  by  their  own  labor;  the 
general  hospital  or  infirmary,  Spedal-Maggiore;  the  Gspizio- 
di-Cai’ita,  which  receives  about  1500  inmates;  the  Reale 
Albergo-di-Yirtu,  a kind  of  industrial  school;  the  Regie 
Manicomio,  or  lunatic  asylum;  the  h?pedale-di-8an-Luigi,  a 
large  and  well-managed  establi.shment,  supported  chiefly  bj 
voluntary  contribution,  and  giving  relief  not  only  to  nume 
rous  inn'ates,  but  to  an  annual  average  of  120,000  out- 
patients; and  theCompagnia-di-San-l’aolo,  embracing  a gi-eat 
number  of  objects — education,  marriage-portions,  and  relief 
to  the  ''toveri-vergngnosi,  or  bashful  poor  suffering  in  secret. 

The  m.Mufactures  of  Turin  consist  chiefly  of  woollen, 
cotton,  linen,  and  silk  goods;  wax,  cloth,  stained  paper, 
ironmongeiy,  leather,  glass,  carriages,  printing-types,  philo- 
sophical and  musical  instruments;  and  there  are  numerous 
dye-works,  and  silk  and  other  mills,  distilleries,  and  a royal 
gunpowder  manufactory.  The  staple  trade  is  in  silk,  which 
has  here  its  chief  entrepot,  employs  a vast  number  of  hands, 
and  forms  the  principal  source  of  wealth.  Other  articles  of 
trade,  in  addition  to  the  above  articles  of  manufacture,  are 
corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  liqueur.s. 

The  foundation  of  Turin  is  generally  attributed  to  a 
colony  of  Transalpine  origin,  called  Taurini  or  Taurisci. 
Shortly  after  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  territory  in  which  it  is  situated;  but  after  his 
expulsion  from  Italy,  the  Romans  resumed  possession,  and 
converted  Turin  into  a Roman  colony,  which  took  the  name 
of  Colonia  .Julia.  This  name  was  afterwards  changed,  in 
honor  of  Augustus,  into  that  of  Augusta  Taurinorum.  It 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric.  To  ward 
off  similar  di.sasters,  it  was  shortly  after  surrounded  by 
walls,  but  did  not  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Longobards. 
Charlemagne,  into  whose  hands  it  subsequently  pas.sed.  be- 
stowed it  as  a feudal  tenure  on  its  bishops,  several  of  whom 
ruled  it  with  tyrannical  sway.  It  was  afterwards  governed 
by  the  Marquises  of  Susa,  with  whom  it  remained  till  the 
heiress  of  that  tamily  conveyed  it  by  marriage  to  the  Counts 
of  Savoy.  In  1418  it  was  declared  by  Amadeo  V.  the  cap'ital 
of  the  states  of  Savoy,  and,  following  the  fates  of  his  family, 
ultimately  rose  to  be  the  capital  of  the  whole  Sardinian 
States.  The  environs  of  Turin  are  very  beautiful,  and  pre- 
sent many  objects  of  interest,  among  which  the  church  of 
Superga.  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  Mount  Collina,  immediately 
overlooking  the  city,  is  conspicuous.  'J’he  teirace  in  its 
front  commands  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  plains-of  Lom- 
bardy. Under  the  French,  Turin  was  the  capital  of  the 

department  of  the  Po.  Pop.  in  1862,  180,520. Adj.  and 

inh;ib..  (It.  Torinese.  to-re-nd/sA;  Fr.  Turinois,  tii'ree'nwA/.) 

TU'RIN.  a post-village  and  township  of  the  S.  central  part 
of  Lewis  CO.,  New  York.  The  township  is  inter.sected  by 
Black  River.  Pop.  1849. 

TURI.NO,  a town  of  Naples.  See  Torino. 

TURINSK.  See  Toorinsk. 

TURIS,  too-reece,  or  TURRIS.  tooR-Reece^  a village  of 
Spain,  province,  and  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Valencia.  Pop. 
3900.  Marble  and  jasper  are  procured  in  its  vicinity. 

TURISK.  a town  of  Russian  Poland.  See  Toorisk. 

TURIVICARY  or  TURAVACARA,  a fortified  town  of 
South  India,  in  Mysore,  52  miles  N.  of  Seringapatam. 

TURKA,  tooRtkA.  a town  of  Au.strian  Galicia,  28  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Sambor,  with  a trade  in  tobacco,  which  is  largely 
grown  in  the  district. 

TURK-DEAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester 

TURKESTAN  Independent,  a region  in  the  centre  'f 
Asia.  See  Toorklst.vn,  Independent. 

TURKESTAN,  a town  of  Central  Asia.  See  Toorki.stan. 

TURKESTAN,  Chinese,  a region  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
See  Toorkistan. 

TUR-KEVI,  tooR-kA'vee',  a village  of  Hungary,  district  of 
Great  Kumania,  on  the  Beretyo,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Kardzag 
Pop.  9400. 

TURKEY,  (Turk.  Osmanli  Vilaidi.  os-mAifflee'  ve-lA-yAff- 
ee;  h.Tur'cicuyn  Impdrium  ; Vr.Turquie.  tiiR'keet;  Ger.7VL  AW, 
tiiR'ki;  Dutch.  Turkije.,  tuR-kPeh ; It.  Turchid.  toou-kee'A; 
Sp.  and  Port.  Turr/uia,  tooR-kee^d.)  or  THE  OT'TOMAN  EM- 
PIRE, comprehending  all  the  countries  in  which  Turkish 
supremacy  is  directly  or  indirectly  recognised,  includes  some 
of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  world,  and  several  of  its  earlie.st 
and  most  celebrated  seats  of  civilization.  It  is  not  so  much 
a continuous  dominion,  as  a mere  aggregate  of  governments, 
often  widely  separated  both  by  position  and  interest,  and 
only  accidentally  united  by  having  been  the  subjects  of  a 
common  conquest.  Its  vast  territories,  consisting  partly 
of  mainland,  and  partly  of  islands  scattered  over  the  bosom 
or  along  the  shores  of  inland  seas,  are  situated  in  three 
different  quarters  of  the  globe,  viz.,  in  the  S.E.  of  Europe, 
the  VV.  of  Asia,  and  the  N.E.  of  Africa;  they  extend  over  37 
degrees  of  lat.  (from  11°  to  48°  N.,)  and  41  degree.s  of  Ion. 
(from  8°  to  49°  E..)  and,  though  scarcely  admitting  of  being 
geographically  defiimd  as  a common  whole,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  bounded,  N.  hy  the  Black  Sea,  Ilussia  and  Auk- 
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trta;  W.  by  Austria,  the  Adriatic,  the  Mediterranean  Al- 
geria, and  the  African  Desert;  S.  by  the  desert,  Soodan, 
Abyssinia,  and  the  Gulf  of  Dab-el-Mandeb;  E.  by  Indepen- 
dent Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Persia;  and  N.E.  by 
Transcaucasian  Russia.  The  total  area  of  the  empire  is 
estimat(Kl  at  1,895,194  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
3o,3b0.000. 

As  the  leadint^  divisions  of  the  empire  form  the  subjects 
of  separate  articles,  in  which  the  more  important  details 
are  given,  the  sketch  here  introduced  will  be  only  of  a gene- 
ral de.«ciiption.  To  prevent  confusion,  the  territories  of 
each  continent  are  presetited  under  the  separate  heads  of 
Turkey  in  Africa,  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 

1.  Tl'RKEY  in  Africa  may  be  considered  as  an  immense 
triangle,  one  side  of  which,  facing  the  N.,  is  formed  by  the 
S.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,- and  another,  facing  the  E., 
by  the  \V.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
while  the  base  or  third  side  is  represented  by  an  indefinite 
line  drawn  across  the  desert  in  a S.E.  direction,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Algeria  to  those  of  Abyssinia.  It  originally  in- 
cluded Algeria,  which,  though  now  a French  colony,  has 
never  been  formally  dissevered  from  it,  and  still  includes 
the  three  separate  governments  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt, 
the  last  comprising  not  only  Egypt  proper,  but  also  Nubia 
or  Dongola,  and  Senaar.  The  aggregate  area,  estimated  at 
959.058  square  miles,  amounts  to  more  than  cne-balf,  but 
the  population,  only  3.810,000.  falls  short  of  one-ninth  of 
that  of  the  whole  empire.  This  great  disproportion  indi- 
cates the  nature  of  the  territory,  a large  part  of  which  is 
composed  of  .sandy  deserts  in  the  partial  occupation  of  wan- 
dering Arabs,  though  there  are  not  wanting  other  regions 
which  strikingly  contrast  with  the  general  barrenness. 
Tunis,  belonging  principally  to  the  plateau  of  the  Atlas,  is 
intersected  by  many  fertile  valleys,  and,  owing  partly  to  its 
natural  resources  and  its  maritime  advantages,  lecame  the 
seat  of  an  empire  (the  Carthaginian)  which  long  contended 
for  mastery  with  that  of  Rome;  and  Egypt,  enriched  by  the 
periodical  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  continues,  in  spite  of  all 
that  barbarism  has  done  to  mar  its  fertility,  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  granaries  of  the  world. 

The  remoteness  from  the  seat  of  government,  renders  it 
difftcult  for  the  Turkish  authorities  to  maintain  a firm  hold 
of  their  possessions  in  Africa,  and  at  one  period  this  portion 
of  the  empire  not  only  came  near  establishing  its  inde- 
pendence, but  it  seemed  as  if  the  Ottoman  rule,  both  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  were  about  to  be  transferred  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Cairo.  More  recently,  however,  the  I’orte  has  un- 
expectedly regained  her  ascendency.  'J’unis.  indeed,  is  ruled 
by  a bey.  who  holds  his  appointment  for  life,  and  has  even 
been  expressly  relieved  from  the  payment  of  tribute;  but 
Tripoli,  which  bad  long  posse.ssed  its  own  hereditary  chief 
of  the  Cai'amanli  family,  has  lieen  compelled,  by  a violent 
stretch  of  power,  to  accept  of  a pasha  arbitrarily  nominated 
by  the  sultan,  and  maintained  in  his  position  by  Turkish 
troops;  and  Fgvpt.  after  maintaining  open  and  successful 
war  against  the  I’orte,  has  been  made,  by  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  great  European  powers,  so  comjdetely  to  suc- 
cumb. that  instead  of  being  the  most  arrogant,  it  is  now,  at 
least  in  profession,  t^ie  humblest  and  most  submissive  of 
vassals.  The  hereditary  sovereignty  is  in  the  faniily  of  the 
late  .Mohammed  Alee,  but  the  Forte  claims  the  right,  as  each 
vacancy  occurs,  of  selecting  the  particular  member  of  the 
family  who  is  to  fill  it,  draws  a fourth  of  the  gross  revenue 
in  the  name  of  tribute,  and  has  the  uncontrolled  nomina- 
tion of  all  the  higher  offices  of  the  government.  The  con- 
nection of  the  Turkish  Empire  with  Africa  is,  therefore,  by 
no  means  so  nominal  as  it  is  often  represented  to  be.  Its 
posses.sions  on  this  continent  not  only  exceed  all  the  others 
in  area,  but  in  consequence  of  the  almost  universal  preva- 
lence of  .Mohammedanism,  have  a stronger  bond  of  union 
with  the  central  government  than  many  other  territories, 
which,  fiotu  their  greater  proximity,  might  seem  to  be  more 
closely  connected  with  it.  See  Egypt,  Nubia,  Senaar,  Tunis, 
Tripoli.  Fezzan,  and  Barca. 

2.  Turkey  in  Asia,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  includes 
within  its  geographical  limits  the  long  belt  of  Arabia  which 
lines  the  E.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  consisting  of  the  two 
provinces  of  llejaz  and  Yemen,  now  foinis  the  eyalet  of 
Jidda.  Avbich  has  an  area  of  194.400  square  miles.  This 
eyalet.  however,  being  politically  attached  to  Egypt,  is  sel- 
dom considered  as  forming  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  which  is 
usually  confined  to  that  part  cf  theAsiatic  continent  lying 
between  lat.  31°  and  42°  N..  and  Ion.  20°  and  48°  E..  anil 
bounded  N.  by  the  Black  Sea.  the  Bosporus  or  Straits  of 
Constantinople,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Hellespont  or 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles ; W.  by  the  Archipelago  and 
the  Mediterranean;  S.  by  Arabia,  and  E.  by  the  I’ersian 
Gulf.  I’ersia.  and  Transcaucasian  Russia.  The  space  de- 
fined by  these  boundaries  has  an  area  of  538.0C8.  or  in- 
cluding Jidda.  732.408  square  miles,  and  a population  of 
IG.OoO.OOO.  When  viewed  in  regaid  either  to  its  physical 
featuies  or  to  the  wonderful  events  of  which  several  of  its 
regions  have  at  different  periods  been  the  theatre,  this  por- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Empire  po.s.sesses  an  almost  uni  ivalled 
iuterest.  It  may  properlv  be  described  as  consisting  of  two 
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I plateaus  and  of  an  extensive  plain.  The  largei  and  more 
elevated  of  these  plateaus  occupies  the  whole  of  its  N.  por- 
tion. stretching  acro.ss  it  from  tlie  shores  of  the  Archipelagc 
to  the  frontiers  of  Persia  and  Transcaucasia,  and  comprising 
within  its  limits  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  high 
lands  of  Armenia  and  Koordistan.  It  has  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  from  4000  to  5000  feet,  and  forms  the  base  of  two 
parallel  mountain  chains,  the  Taui-us  and  the  Anti-Taurus, 
which  increase  in  height  as  they  proceed  towards  the  E., 
presenting  many  remarkable  cones  and  peaks,  several  of 
which  rise  beyond  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  other 
plateau,  that  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  is  also  traversed  by  two 
parallel  ranges,  which,  breaking  off  nearly  at  light  angles  iz 
the  Taurus,  proceed  S.  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  aie  continued  almost  w ithout  in- 
teiTuption  across  Arabia  Petriea  aud  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
to  the  Red  Sea.  This  plateau  is  less  remarkable  for  its  height 
than  for  the  depression  of  one  of  its  valleys,  which,  in  the 
line  of  the  Jordan,  is  more  than  1300  feet  beneath  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

The  extensive  plain  of  Irak  and  Mesopotamia,  forming 
the  low'er  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Armenian,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Syrian 
plateau,  and,  though  now  little  better  than  a steppe,  oftener 
covered  with  sand  than  verdure,  originally  possessed  at- 
tractions which  marked  it  out  for  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  and  made  it  the  earliest  seat  of  empire.  The  drainage 
of  this  vast  territory,  divided  into  numerous  basins  by 
the  mountains  which  traverse  it,  is  carried  to  four  difierent 
seas,  of  which  the  Persian  Gulf  receives  the  largest  share 
by  means  of  the  Euphrates  aud  Tigris  already  mentioned. 
The  Black  Sea  receives  its  portion  chiefly  by  the  Yeshil  and 
Kizil-lrmak,  and  the  Sakareeyah,  while  the  streams  which 
flow  into  the  Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean  are.  for  the 
most  pai  t,  only  mountain  torrents.  The  only  lake  deserv- 
ing of  notice  for  its  magnitude  is  that  of  Van,  in  the  E.  of 
Koordistan,  though,  for  other  rea.sons.  a far  greater  interest 
attaches  to  tho.se  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine. 
The  principal  islands  Mitylene,  Scio,  Samos,  Nicaria,  Patinos, 
Cos,  Rhodes,  aud  Scarpauto,  with  Cyprus  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  soil  and  climate  present  many  varieties:  in  the  S.  are 
vast  ai  id  plains,  but  ou  the  river  banks  and  in  the  valleys 
of  Lebanon,  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  The  summits  of 
Taurus  are  clad  with  snow,  and  their  flanks  are  covered 
with  the  vegetation  of  cold  and  temperate  countries,  while 
the  valleys  have  a temperature  almost  tropical,  and  product 
the  fruits  of  South  .'\sia.  The  climate  of  Anatolia  is  tem- 
perate, and  the  soil  is  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  fruit.  The  mountains  contains  all  the  useful 
metals.  The  chief  pn  ducts  are  oil,  dye  stufls,  medicinal 
plants,  gums,  wax,  dried  fruits,  gall-nuts,  cotton,  silk,  wool, 
goats'-hair,  leeches,  and  sponges.  See  Anatolia,  Armenia, 
Syria.  Palestine.  Bagdad.  &c. 

3.  Turkey  in  Europe,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Turk- 
i.sh  Empire,  is  of  very  limited  extent  in  compari.son  with 
its  African  and  Asiatic  possessions;  but,  from  containing 
the  seat  of  government,  and  being  more  closely  allied  to 
great  European  inteiests,  is  the  most  important  of  the 
whole.  It  occupies  the  far  greater  part  (and  before  the 
kingdom  of  Greece  w as  dissevered  from  it,  comprised  nearly 
the  whole)  of  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  continent,  consisting 
of  an  extensive  peninsula  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  tri- 
angle. with  Cape  Mata;  an  for  its  apex  ; the  E.  shores  of  the 
Ionian  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  for  one  side:  the  W.  shores  of  the 
Archipelago,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Black  Sea  for  the 
other  side  ; and  the  Save,  the  Danube,  and  the  East  Carp^ 
thian  Mountains  for  its  base.  The  only  part  of  European 
Turkey  not  contained  within  this  triangle  is  Moldavia, 
which  forms  an  almost  isolated  projection,  stretching  N. 
between  the  Austrian  territories  of  Tran.syTvania  and  Buko- 
wina,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Carp.ithians  on  the 
W.,  aud  the  Russian  government  of  Bessaral  ia  on  the  E. 
Thus  defined,  European  Turkey  lies  between  lat.  39°  and 
48°  N..  and  Ion.  16°  and  29°  30'  E. : it  is  washed  by  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas  on  the  W..  the  Archipelago  ou 
the  S.E.,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  E., 
and  bor  lers  NEM.  and  N.  on  Austria,  N.E.  on  Russia,  and 
S.  on  Greece.  Its  greatest  length,  from  li.  to  W..  measured 
nearly  on  the  parallel  of  45°.  is  670  miles:  greatest  breadth, 
from  N.  to  S..  from  the  Pruth,  on  the  Moldavian  Irontier.  to 
the  vicinity  of  Gallipoli,  540  miles ; area,  203,628  square 
miles.  Pop.  15.350.0;.0. 

Mice  of  the  Cowitrn,  Mountains,  dc. — In  respect  to  phy- 
sical configuration,  European  Turkey  has  been  not  inaptly 
compared  to  a truncated  triangular  pyramid,  w hich,  rising 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  from  a very  extensive  base,  forms 
at  its  terminsMon  the  lofty  plateau  of  Moesia.  This  central 
plateau,  forming  a kind  of  common  nucleus  for  the  high 
lands  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  Macedonia,  and  Albania,  is  of  a 
quadrilateral  shape,  and  sends  oft'  several  mountain  ranges 
in  different  directions.  One  of  these,  proceeding  N.W.  be- 
tween Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  becomes  liiiKeo  with  a 
branch  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and  thus  connects  the  moun 
tains  of  Turkey  with  the  Alpine  system.  Anoth.-r  range, 
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branching  off  nearly  due  S..  attains,  near  its  commence- 
nient  in  Tchar  Dagh,  the  culminating  height  of  lO.OUO 
feet,  traverses  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia  and  Albania,  and 
under  the  name  of  I’indu.s,  is  continued  through  Thessaly 
into  Greece.  A third  range  proceeding  E.,  forks  on  reach- 
ing the  common  junction  of  .Macedonia,  Itulgaria,  and 
Room-Elee,  and  forms  two  distinct  branches,  one  of  Avhich. 
under  the  name  of  Balkan.  Ilamu.s,  or  Kmineh  Dagh,  ex- 
tends E.N.E.  towards  the  Black  Sea,  while  the  other  pro- 
ceeds S.E.,  under  the  name  of  Bhodope  or  Despoto-Dagh. 
Besides  these  principal  chains,  which  form  the  great  water- 
sheds, and  furnish  the  sources  of  the  most  important  rivers 
of  the  country,  there  are  numerous  minor  ramification.s 
which  often,  maintaining  a parallelism  to  the  central  axis, 
form  a series  of  descending  terraces  with  intervening  val- 
leys, while  in  other  directions  the  mountainous  districts 
are  succeeded  first  by  hills,  and  then  by  wide  and  open 
plaini;.  Of  these  plains  by  far  the  largest  is  that  of  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Danube,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Walla- 
chia,  and  considerable  portions  of  Moldavia  and  Bulgaria, 
and  finally  sinking  down  in  the  latter  into  the  lagoons  and 
pestilential  swamps  of  the  Dobrudja,  the  tract  comprised 
within  the  last  great  bend  of  the  Danube,  and  stretching 
S.  from  that  river  to  Trajan’s  Wall,  which  strikes  the  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea  at  Kustendji.  Other  plains,  far  less  exten- 
sive than  the  former,  though  equalling  it  in  fertility,  and 
surpassing  it  in  beauty,  occur  in  the  S.  of  Macedonia,  the 
S.E.  of  The.ssaly,  and  the  S.W.  of  Albania. 

Geolofni  and  Minerals. — The  geology  of  the  country  has  not 
been  fully  or  accurately  explored.  Primary  fossiliferous 
strata  occur  only  in  Isolated  spots,  and  that  part  of  the  se- 
condary formation  in  which  the  coal  measures  are  usually 
found,  is  believed  to  be  altogether  wanting.  The  upper  part 
of  the  secondary  formation,  including  the  cretaceous  system, 
is  very  largely  developed;  the  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
other  rocks  belonging  to  it,  compose  almost  the  entire  strati- 
fication of  extensive  tracts,  particularly  in  the  W.  Tertiary 
formations  also  prevail  both  in  the  E.  and  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  and  along  almost  all  the  larger  rivers,  .and  at  the 
moiiths,  alluvial  deposits  of  more  or  less  thickness  are  usually 
found.  Crystalline  schists,  composed  of  gneiss  and  mica,  and 
chlorite  slates  are.  if  not  the  most  largely,  the  most  con- 
spicuously developed  of  all  the  rocks,  inasmuch  as  they  form 
the  great  bulk  of  the  loftiest  mountain  chains.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  schists,  granite  also  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  is  .sometimes  seen  piercing  the  gneiss  at  high  elevations. 
No  evidence  of  active  volcanic  agency  anywhere  appears, 
but  the  important  part  which  it  mu.st  have  performed  in 
giving  the  country  its  final  configuration  is  indicated,  both 
by  the  existence  of  thermal  springs,  and  by  the  masses  of 
trachyte  and  other  volcanic  products,  which  cap  some  of  the 
summits  both  of  the  Despoto  and  the  Tchar-Dagh.  Many 
of  the  veins  which  traverse  the  crystalline  schists  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  highly  metalliferous;  and  lead,  yielding  a 
considerable  percentage  of  silver,  has  at  different  periods 
been  actually  worked.  Iron  also,  of  the  best  quality,  is 
very  abundant ; but  neither  the  government  or  people  seem  as 
yet  inclined  to  turn  their  mineral  treasures  to  good  account. 

Rivirs. — The  number  and  irregularity  of  the  greater  and 
minor  mountain  ranges  render  the  .system  of  drainage  very 
complicated,  dividing  it  into  four  principal,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  subordinate,  basins.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  into  which  the  Danube, 
augmented  on  the  right  by  the  Save,  with  its  tributaries 
Uuna,  Verbas,  and  Drin ; by  the  Morava,  Timok,  Isker,  A'id, 
and  Osma;  and  on  the  left  by  the  Schyl,  Aloota.  (Aluta.)  Ar- 
gish.  Jalonniitza.  Sereth.  and  Pruth,  pours  the  accumulated 
waters  of  more  than  half  of  the  whole  country.  Next  in 
'.mportance  is  the  basin  of  the  Archipelago,  which  receives 
•^he  Salembria  from  Thessaly,  the  Indje  Kara-soo.  Vardar, 
and  Struma  (Kara-soo)  fiom  Macedonia,  and  the  Maritzafrom 
Room-Elee.  The  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas,  properly  re- 
garded as  only  one  basin,  wash  a large  extent  of  the  Turkish 
I oast,  but  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  mountain  chains, 
receive  from  it  no  rivers  deserving  of  notice,  except  the  com- 
paratively  insignificant  Albanian  Drin,  Scombi.  and  Vogatza. 
The  fourth  basin,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  receives  only  a few 
mountain  torretits.  Considering  the  mountainous  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  and  its  numerous  perennial  streams 
fed  from  snowy  heights,  it  is  remaikable  that  Turkey  in 
Europe  does  not  possess  a single  lake  worthy  of  the  name, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Ochrida  in  the  E.,  and  of 
Scutari  in  the  N.W.  of  Albania. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  more  severe  than  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  geographical  position  of  the  country.  The 
Danube  regularly  freezes,  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  highest 
mountains  snow  lies  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It 
Is  excessively  cold  in  winter  during  N.E.  winds,  which  are 
then  prevalent,  and  in  the  pl.ains  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia 
the  sledge  is  used  as  in  Russia.  The  olive  will  not  grow  in 
the  latitudes  which  in  Simin  and  Italy  are  found  to  be  most 
congenial  to  it,  and  much  hardier  plants  are  f)ften  nipped 
by  keen  frosts  after  the  season  has  considerably  advanced. 
On  the  other  hand,  a great  portion  of  Albania,  protected  by 
elevated  mountains  from  the  N.E.  winds,  enjoys  a delicious 
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climate.  Even  in  the  more  exposed  districts  the  vintage 
: becomes  general  before  the  end  of  July.  No  part  of  ttie 
I w’orld  is  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  ordinary 
cereals;  and  the  grain  at  present  raised  clearly  indicates 
the  immense  quantities  which,  under  better  circumstances 
might  easily  be  produced.  In  the  rocky  districts  of  the  in- 
terior. and  in  the  maritime  valleys  of  Albania,  the  summei 
is  insupportably  hot.  Devastating  storms  are  frequent  in 
the  S.  Albania  is  liable  to  be  visited  by  destructive  earth- 
quakes. The  only  exceptions  to  the  general  salu)<rity  ot 
theclimate  are  produced  by  the  miasma  cT  some  low.  swampy 
tracts  of  no  great  extent,  and  by  occasional  visitations  of  the 
plague.  The  latter,  however,  are  attributable  not  so  much 
to  the  climate  as  to  the  complete  neglect  of  .sanitaiy  ar 
rangements. 

Veffetatinn,  Jgricnlfnre,  d-c. — In  an  empire  where  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  bears  no  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  countries  nominally  occupied  by  them,  the  natu- 
ral products  form,  both  in  ainouiu  and  value,  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  returns  yielded  by  the  soil.  The  twe 
great  clas.ses  of  artificial  products  are  furnished  by  agri- 
culture and  manufactures.  Both  of  these,  owing  t.)  the 
insecurity  of  every  kind  of  property,  the  natural  indolence 
of  the  Orientals,  their  pertinacious  adherence  to  antiquated 
customs,  the  absence  of  means  of  communication,  and 
various  other  causes,  are  in  a very  neglected  condition,  and 
yield  a mere  fraction  of  the  profitable  returns  which,  under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  might  easily  be  obtained 
from  them.  In  many  districts,  however,  the  natural  ca])a- 
bilities  of  the  soil,  and  the  excellence  of  the  climate,  seem 
to  surmount  all  obstacles,  and  cotton,  tobacco,  olives,  se.same, 
rice,  maize,  wheat,  and  other  crops  are  raised  in  immense 
(juantities.  The  vine,  cultivated  extensively,  especially  by 
Christians,  produces  the  finest  wines;  both  the  common 
and  finer  kinds  of  fruit  are  grown  in  almost  every  (pi.irter; 
the  poppy  is  raised  on  a large  scale  for  the  manutacture  of 
opium;  immense  numbers  of  silk  worms  are  re.ared  on  the 
leaves  of  the  mulberry,  and  whole  gardens  are  employed  in 
producing  flowers  for  the  preparation  of  the  celebrated  atar 
of  ro.ses. 

A large  portion  of  Turkey  is  covered  with  forests : the 
best  oak  grows  in  Servia  and  Lower  Bosnia;  the  largest 
forests  of  fir  and  pine  occur  in  Bosnia  and  Upper  Croatia. 

Animals. — The  principal  wild  animals  are  the  brown 
bear,  found  in  the  wooded  mountains  between  All>ania  and 
Macedonia,  Bosnia,  and  the  Lower  Rhodope,  but  seldom  in 
the  Balkan ; the  wolf  is  common  ; the  wild  boar,  chamois,  ajid 
stag,  abound  in  the  forests;  the  hare  is  numerous  in  M'ala- 
chia;  these  are  mostly  hunted  for  their  skins.  The  domestic 
animals  comprise  the  dog.  cat.  and  hog;  sheep  form  the  princi- 
pal riches  of  the  M’alacliian  provinces,  whence  an  immense 
quantity  of  wool  is  exported.  Goats  are  more  abut)dant  in 
Turkey  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  Cattle  are 
extensively  reared  in  Wallachia,  Servia,  and  Bosnia;  and  the 
buffalo  is  common  in  Wallachia.  Bulgaria,  and  Thrace.  T he 
horse  of  Turkey  is  small  but  active;  the  ass  and  mule  are 
chiefly  employed  in  Thrace.  Trout.  &c.  are  plentiful  in  the 
rivers;  and  leeches,  which  abound  in  the  marshes,  form  an 
important  article  of  export. 

Mannfaclitres. — The  manufactures  are  almost  entirely 
domestic ; the  chief  comprise  saddles,  copper  and  tin  uten- 
sils, fire-arms,  swords,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  linen  and  cot- 
ton spinning.  Silk.s  are  manuftictured  chiefly  at  Salonika, 
Seres,  and  Larissa.  Carpets  wrought  by  hand,  in  the  style 
of  the  Gobelins  tapestry,  are  extensively  manufactured  in 
Bulgaria  and  in  Servia.  Cotton,  at  one  time  the  staple 
branch  of  industry,  carried  on  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
in  almost  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  has  nearly  ceased 
to  exist,  from  its  inability  to  compete  with  the  products 
of  the  power-looms  of  Great  Britain,  and  shows  symptoms 
of  revival  only  at  Beyroot.  (in  Asiatic  Turkey,)  where  British 
capital  has  been  employed  with  some  success  in  introducing 
the  factory  system.  Of  the  red  dye,  formerly  an  important 
industrial  branch,  scarcely  a vestige  now  remains.  Embroi- 
dery is  carried  on  by  females  in  the  S.  provinces.  Tan- 
neries are  numerous;  and  distilleries  of  brandy  from  prunes 
are  common  throughout  all  the  country.  Printing  is  done 
only  at  Buchare.st,  Belgrade,  Constantinople,  Cettigne,  and 
Montenegro;  filigree  work  is  made  in  the  large  towns,  and 
there  are  powder  mills  near  Constantinople. 

ILaving  thus  cursorily  surveyed  the  different  territories 
more  or  less  subject  to  Turkish  sway,  on  the  three  great 
continents  of  the  Old  World,  each  separately,  the  lemaining 
observations  will  be  applicable  to  the  empire  considered  as 
a whole. 

Commerce,,  dc. — In  regard  to  commerce,  the  most  enlight- 
ened states  have  only  recently  began  to  furnish  full  and 
correct  statistics,  and  hence,  in  Turkey,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  is  impossible  to  make  even  a distant  approxima- 
tion to  accuracy.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a country 
po.s.ses.sed  of  so  many  valuable  product.s,  and,  in  consequence 
both  of  its  position  and  the  extent  of  its  coasts  and  inland 
seas,  accessible  at  so  many  points  either  from  the  W.  or  E., 
must,  under  any  circumstances,  command  a very  exten.^ive 
traffic,  both  direct  and  transit.  The  commerce  of  +ho  cou  ntry 
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ip  however,  very  much  cramped  by  the  impolitic  restriction 
of  the  heavy  duty  of  12  per  cent,  rigidly  e.xaeted  on  all  ex- 
ports, with  the  important  exception  of  wheat,  which  by  a 
f rman.  in  18;57,  was  declared  free ; while  the  manufac- 
tures have  been  annihilated  by  the  unlimited  admission 
of  all  imports  on  the  payment  of  a duty  never  exceeding  5 
per  cent.  The  commercial  emporiums,  in  which  the  home 
an  1 foreign  trade  is  chiefly  concentrated,  are  Constanti- 
ne pie,  Adrianople,  and  Salonica,  in  Europe;  Smyrna,  Alep- 
po, Beyroot,  Bassora,  Trebizond,  Samsoon,  Bagdad,  Brusa, 
and  Damascus  in  Asia;  and  Alexandiia,  Suez,  Cairo,  and 
Tunis  in  Africa.  The  exports  of  1852,  consisting  chiefly  of 
olive-oil,  atar  of  roses,  silk  and  silk  goods,  cotton,  sheeps’ 
and  goats’  wool,  grain,  tobacco,  drugs,  opium,  leeches,  &c., 
were  estimated  at  $52,868,000  ; and  the  imports,  consisting 
chiefly  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  metals,  iron,  steel, 
and  glassware,  colonial  produce,  coals,  cordage,  Indian  and 
Uhitiese  goods,  fancy  goods,  &c.,  at  $59,099,000.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  share  which  Great  Britain  and  other 
rountries  have  in  the  trade  of  Turkey  : — 


Foreign  Trade  in  1852. 


Countries. 

Imports. 

E.xports. 

( Great  Itritain,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
Island.s 

$12,615,000 

6,525.000 

Transit  to  Persia 

10,875,000 

10,875,000 

France 

5,135.000 

11,145,000 

Austria 

5,685,000 

9,26.5,000 

Russia 

4,862,000 

3,710,000 

Hollaiid 

1,321,000 

450.000 

Relgium 

232,000 

103,000 

Sardinia 

182.000 

521,000 

Greece 

87,000 

935,000 

Persia,  (direct  trade) 

5,435,000 

326,000 

Switzerland,  United  States,  &c 

4,590,000 

2,975,000 

Kgypt 

4,565,000 

4,020.000 

Wallachia..; 

1,890,000 

1,260,000 

Moldavia...: 

945,000 

630,000 

Servia 

380,000 

108,000 

Total 

59,099,000 

52,868,000 

The  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  imported  into  Turkey  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  1831,  was  $4,440,000;  in  1841,  ,$8,235,000 ; in  1845, 
$12,210,000;  in  1848,  $15.580,000 ; in  1849,  $14,650,000.  and 
in  1850.  $15.5(55,000.  The  commerce  with  the  United  States 
in  1852,  comprised  imports  amounting  to  $316,196.  and  e.x- 
ports  to  $556,100;  in  1853,  imports  to  $287,339,  and  exports 
to  $727,516;  and,  in  1854,  imports  to  $325,198,  and  exports 
to  $803,114. 

In  regard  to  means  of  internal  transport,  Turkey  is  still 
in  the  rudest  state  possible,  and  only  a few  of  the  principal 
roads  are  constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  wheel-carriages.  The 
different  races  of  the  population  are  thus  kept  aloof  from 
each  other,  cooped  up  within  their  natural  barriers,  and  the 
products  of  one  district  are  often  perishing  from  want  of 
consumers,  while  the  inhabitants  of  another  district  may 
be  suffering  severely  from  inability  to  obtain  them.  Nothing 
seems  better  calculated  to  develope  the  internal  resources 
of  Turkey,  and  even  further  the  cau.se  of  good  government, 
by  favoring  the  amalgamation  of  its  hostile  races,  than  the 
establishment  of  a system  of  good  roads.  In  travelling,  the 
dishince  is  commonly  estimated  by  the  hour. 

Gorernment. — This  bears  throughout,  the  characteristic 
features  of  an  Asiatic  despotism,  in  which  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  sovereign  has  the  absolute  force  of  law,  and  is  subject 
to  no  i-estraint,  e.xcept  that  which  may  arise  from  the  pre 
cepts  of  the  Koran,  from  ancient  traditions  and  customs, 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  from  actual  national  prejudices, 
which  must  be  consulted  in  order  to  avert  rebellion.  In 
such  a government,  the  existence  of  a constitution,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term,  is  impossible,  though  something 
of  the  kind  was  attempted  to  be  introduced  in  1839,  when, 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  officers  of  the  empire  and  the 
representiitives  of  the  European  powers,  the  sultan  issued 
the  celebrated  edict  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ilatti- 
Bcheriff  of  Gulhane.  This  edict  appears  to  have  been  issued 
in  perfect  good  faith,  but  owing  partly  to  the  opposition  of 
the  more  fanatical  Turks,  and  partly  to  the  corruption  of 
the  officials  who  ought  to  have  carried  it  into  effect,  has  re- 
mained in  a great  measure  a dead  letter,  though  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  important  improvements  have  taken 
place,  and  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  government  is 
towards  more  enlightened  views  and  a higher  civilization. 
The  monarch,  usually  designated  by  the  titles  of  sultan  or 
grand-segnior.  khan,  and  padishah,  is  regarded  by  the 
Turks  as  the  caliph  or  head  of  Islam,  and  is  addressed  by 
European  courts  as  majesty  or  highness.  Ilis  edicts  bear 
the  name  of  Ilatti-scheriff.  and  his  government  is  generally 
designated  as  the  Sublime  I’orte.  (See  Coxst.\xtinoi>le.) 
The  sovereignty  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Osman,  the 
presumptive  heir  being  the  eldest  son  who  is  born  to  the 
sultan  after  his  acces.sion  to  the  throne.  On  a new  succes- 
sion, the  sultan  is  not  crowned,  but  is  girded  with  the  sword 
of  Osman  in  the  mo.sque  of  Kjub,  at  Constantinople,  after 
swearing  to  defind  Islam.  His  dignity  is  conceived  to  be 
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too  transcedent  to  allow  him  to  enter  into  the  married  rela- 
tion, and  he  has,  therefore,  no  proper  wives.  Among  the 
females  of  his  harem,  however,  there  is  a gradation  of  rank, 
From  four  to  seven,  bearing  the  title  of  ladin,  take  pre 
cedence  of  all  the  others;  while  a still  higher  place  and  in- 
fluence are  assigned  both  to  the  mother  of  the  sultan  and 
to  the  mother  of  his  presumptive  heir. 

The  public  officers  who  conduct  the  admini.stration  und-n 
the  sultan,  are  divided  into  three  clas.ses.  The  first  cl.ass  b 
that  of  law.  which,  being  founded  entirely  on  the  Koran, 
makes  no  distinction  between  religious  and  civil,  and.  ac- 
cordingly, includes  all  persons  who  discharge  either  eccle- 
siastical or  judicial  functions.  At  their  head  is  the  .sheikh- 
ul-lslam,  usually  called  mufti;  and  subordinate  to  him  are 
mollahs,  cadis,  imams,  and  ulemas.  The  second  class  con- 
sists of  the  officials  of  the  pen.  or  the  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, properly  so  called.  At  their  head  is  the 
grand-vizier  or  sadr-azam,  who  is  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
all  admini.strative  functions,  domestic  and  foreign.  Subor 
dinate  to  him  are  his  vicegerent  or  deputy,  (kaimakan,)  the 
reis  effendi.  or  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  president  of 
the  council,  the  grand  master  of  artillery,  the  minister  of 
police,  the  minister  of  trade,  agriculture,  and  public  works, 
the  muteschar  of  the  graffd-vizier,  who  acts  as  minister  of 
the  home  department,  the  superintendent  of  the  ci;\:  list, 
the  inspector  of  revenue,  and  the  minister  of  pious  endow- 
ments. The  third  class  includes  all  the  officials  of  the 
sword,  or  those  who  preside  over  the  army  and  navy,  the 
head  of  the  former  being  the  seraskier,  or  minister  of  war, 
and  of  the  latter,  the  capudan  pasha,  or  high  admiral  and 
minister  of  marine.  The  sheikh-ul-Islam  and  the  above 
ministers  of  the  second  class,  together  with  the  seraskier 
and  capudan  pasha,  constitute  the  divan,  or  highest  delibe- 
rative council  in  the  empire. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  regular  army,  composed  entirely 
of  .Mohammedan  troops,  organized  on  European  principles, 
consists  of  six  ordm  or  divisions,  each  etjually  divided  into 
active  or  nizamie,  and  re.serve  or  redif ; and  commanded  by 
a field  marshal  or  nuishir.  The  strength  of  the  division  is 
from  25,000  to  30,000  men,  and  accordingly,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1853,  the  regular 
active  army  amounted  to  1.38. 6^-0.  of  whom  100,8(X)  were  in- 
fantry, 17,280  cavalry,  and  9100  field  artillery.  Adding  the 
army  of  reserve,  also  138,680.  irregulars  to  the  number  of 
61.500,  composed  partly  of  Tartars  of  the  Dobrudja.  Cos- 
.sacks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  soldiers  employed  as  urban  and 
rural  piolice.  but  chietly  of  50,000  IMussulman  volunteers 
the  entire  Ottoman  force  is  increased  to  448.860  men.  The 
qualities  of  the  troops  thus  variously  composed,  differ  ne- 
ces.sarily.  according  to  the  physical  a?id  moral  characteristics 
of  the  nations  from  whom  they  are  raised,  and  the  kind 
and  degree  of  discipline  which  they  have  received;  but  in 
regard  to  all  those  of  Turkish  origin,  it  may  be  affirmed 
generally  that  they  are  distinguished  by  great  natural 
courage,  and  manifest  a remarkable  degree  of  coolness  in 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  This  coolnes.s.  amounting 
to  a kind  of  stoical  indifference,  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
fatalistic  views  inculcated  by  the  Koran,  and  instilled  into 
them  from  their  earliest  years,  and  has  often  enabled  them, 
especially  when  placed  under  any  kind  of  shelter,  however 
indifferent,  to  defend  themselves  with  the  greatest  obsti- 
nacy and  heroism.  The  navy,  previous  to  1853,  consisted 
of  16  ships  of  the  line.  14  frigates,  6 steamers,  12  corvettes, 
4 brigs,  and  about  20  smaller  craft,  carrying  about  4000 
cannon,  and  manned  by  25.000  sailors,  chietly  Greeks,  on 
whose  fidelity  little  confidence  can  be  placed.  The  only 
naval  arsenal  is  at  Constantinople,  and  the  principal  dock- 
yards are  at  Sinope  and  Erekll,  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  at  the 
islands  of  Mitylene  and  Rhodes. 

Justice. — Justice  is  administered  according  to  a code  de- 
rived chiefly  from  the  Koran,  but  partly  abso  from  tradition 
and  custom,  by  a series  of  courts  which  descend  by  regular 
gradations  from  the  arz  odas.si,  or  most  supreme  court,  di- 
vided into  two  presidencies,  a European  and  an  Asiatic, 
to  the  mevleviets,  or  high  courts,  each  with  jurisdiction 
over  one  or  moreeyalets;  and  numerous  subordinate  inte- 
rior courts,  presided  over  by  a mollah  or  kadi  as  proper 
judge,  or  by  a naib  or  deputy.  In  these  courts  the  form« 
of  process  are  .simple,  and  the  decision  is  seldom  long  de- 
layed; but  the  judges  are  notoriou.sly  venal,  and  perjury  is 
everywhere  practi.sed  almost  openly.  As  one  means  of  ol> 
tainiug  redress,  the  people  have  the  "ight  of  naming  certain 
officers,  who,  in  cases  of  grievance,  are  authorized  to  call  to- 
gether the  principal  inhabitants  of  a place,  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  higher  powers,  and  even  to  the  sultan. 

Religion. — Islamism,  professed  hy  about  20.000.600.  is  in 
every  sense  the  dominant  religion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
merely  the  only  one  established  by  the  .state,  but  affects  tc 
regard  all  others  with  contempt.  'The  leading  sect  is  th<- 
Sunnite,  which  is  adhered  to  by  the  Turks  proper,  Turco- 
mans, Arabs,  Africans  proper.  .Albanians,  and  a consider 
able  number  of  Slaves  in  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Herzego- 
vina. The  Sheeite  sect  has  its  adherents  chiefly  among  fhr 
tribes  E.  of  the  Tigris;  while  different  modifications  of  .Mo- 
hammedanism are  professed  by  the  Ishmaelltes.  Wahabis, 
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Motualis,  and  Ansarieh.  The  Druses  and  Yezidis  have 
fcrms  peculiar  to  themselves.  Christianity,  under  the 
Greek  form,  is  professed  by  a large  majority  of  the  Greeks, 
Wallachians,  Bulgarians,  and  Serbs,  and  more  partially  by 
Bosnians  and  Albanians,  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
claims  a considerable  number  of  the  last  two,  and  also  the 
whole  of  the  Marojiites,  part  of  the  Armenians,  and  a few 
Greeks.  According  to  the  usual  estimate,  the  Christians 
exceed,  in  European  Turkey,  three-fourths,  and  in  Asia  a 
fifth,  while  in  Africa  they  fall  short  of  a fiftieth  of  the  whole 
population.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  support  and  en- 
couragement given  by  the  government  to  Mohammedanism, 
it  is  continually  losing,  while  Christianity  is  adding  to  its 
adherents.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  this  respect  is 
exhibited  in  the  fact  that,  within  a comparatively  recent 
period,  10  Protestant  communities,  counting  nearly  2000 
members,  have  been  formed,  chiefly  by  the  labors  of  Ame- 
rican missionaries  in  Armenia. 

Education. — According  to  a system  which  had  long  been 
established,  the  Turkish  educational  institutions,  until  re- 
cently, were  only  of  two  sorts,  mekteb  or  elementary,  and 
medresseh  or  high  schools,  the  latter  intended  to  prepare 
for  the  higher  ecclesiastical  and  judicial  functions.  This 
system  was  greatly  improved  in  1847,  by  the  introduction 
of  a class  of  schools  intermediate  between  the  mekteb  and 
the  medresseh,  and  intended  chiefly  for  the  commercial 
classes.  The  present  educational  .system,  accordingly,  now 
includes  elementary  schools,  attendance  at  which  is  com- 
pulsory on  all  Mohammedan  children  who  have  attained 
their  sixth  year;  middle  schools,  in  which,  among  other 
branches,  geography,  history,  geometry,  and  composition 
are  taught;  and  colleges,  arranged  under  the  different  heads 
of  military,  naval,  medical,  veterinary,  agricultural,  &c. 
Mo.'rt.  of  the  medressehs  and  colleges  have  libraries  attached 
to  them,  containing  a respectable  list  of  works  in  various 
branches  of  literature.  Those  in  Turkish  are,  like  the  lan- 
guage itself,  derived  in  a great  measure  from  Arabian  and 
Persian  sources. 

Revenue. — The  whole  revenue  is  estimated  at  $36,540,000. 
The  sources  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  the  modes  in  which 
it  is  expended,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table, 
containing  the  budget  of  1852: — 


Income. 

Expenditure. 

Tithes 

. $11,000,000 

Civil  list  of  the  sultan  : 

$3,750,000 

Laud  taxes 

. 10,000,000 

Do.  sultana-mother,  &c. 

420,000 

Poll  tax 

. 2,000,000 

Army,  navy,  and  ord- 

Customs  

4,:i00,000 

nance 

18,370,000 

It.dii-ect  taxes 

, 7,500,000 

Pay  of  the  functionaries 

9,7.50,000 

Tribute  of  Kgypt 

. 6,500.000 

Foreinu  department.... 

500.000 

of  Wallachia. 

95,000 

Public  works 

500,000 

" of  .Moldavia.. 

50,000 

Charitable  institutions 

600,000 

“ of  Servia 

. 95,000 

Interest  of  treasury 

bonds 

445,000 

Life  annuities 

2,200,000 

Total 

. $36,540,000 

Total $36,535,000 

People. — These,  consisting  of  various  races  accidentally 
brought  into  juxtaposition  or  political  relationship  by  im- 
migration and  conquest,  present  none  of  the  kindred  fea- 
tures which  combine  to  form  a national  character.  First  in 
order  are  the  Osmanlee  Turks,  who,  as  the  dominant  race, 
are  diffused  over  the  empire,  though  most  numerously  in 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  the  S.E.  of  European  Turkey. 
By  right  of  conquest  they  are  the  proprietors  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  .soil,  and  fill  all  the  civil  and  military  offices. 
They  live  generally  in  towns,  employed  in  various  trades, 
and  are  never  found  as  agriculturists,  except  in  districts 
where  they  have  settled  in  great  number.s.  Accustomed  to 
obtain  their  wives  and  supply  their  harems  from  other 
races,  they  now  constitute  a very  heterogeneous  mixture, 
retaining  few  of  the  leading  features  of  their  ancient  na- 
tional character,  though  the  masses  are  still  distinguished 
by  fanaticism,  ferocity,  and  .\siatic  indolence,  as  well  as  by 
a certain  degree  of  good-nature,  fi-ankness,  and  hospitality. 
Their  temper  is  essentially  phlegmatic,  and  hence,  except 
on  very  extraordinary  occasions,  they  never  give  way  to 
violent  bursts  of  passion.  Their  highest  enjoyment  is  to 
allow  the  time  to  pass  indolently  and  luxuriously  away, 
and  their  great  places  of  resort  are  baths  and  coffee-rooms. 
The  former,  usually  handsome,  and  often  magnificent  struc- 
ture.s,  are  used  universally  by  both  sexe.s,  and  all  classes; 
the  latter,  placed  often  in  the  vicinity  of  natural  or  arti- 
ficial fountains,  shaded  by  tree.s,  and  open  to  the  sky,  may 
be  seen  crowded  at  all  times  by  visitors,  in  all  forms  of  list- 
less attitudes,  apparently  enjoying  the  highest  happiness 
of  which  their  nature  seems  capable  from*  such  simple  in- 
dulgences as  a cup  of  coffee,  or  a tobacco  or  opium  pipe. 
The  only  striking  contrast  to  such  phlegmatic  manifesta- 
t ..us  is  presented  by  the  general  fondness  for  children,  and 
the  strong  attachment  of  children  to  their  parents,  particu- 
larly to  their  mothers.  Both  of  these  affections  are  exem- 
plified in  numerous  ways,  but  nowhere  more  affect! ngly 
than  in  the  deep  grief  produced  by  family  bereavements, 
the  wire  bestowed  on  their  cemeteries,  and  the  numerous 
»ourners  who  are  constantly  resorting  to  their  cypress 
Hhados  to  bewail  their  loss. 
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I The  personal  appearance  of  the  TurKS  is  in  general  pre 
possessing;  they  have  dark  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  limbs 
in  general  well  proportioned,  and  set  off  to  advantage  by  i 
dre-«s  which  forms  a medium  between  the  straight  cloth- 
ing of  Europe,  and  the  flowing  drapery  of  Asia.  Their  gait 
is  slow  and  stately,  and  their  mode  of  speaking,  clear  and 
deliberate.  The  number  of  the  Turks  pioper  is  np;uly 

12.000. 000,  or  about  a third  of  the  whole  population.  To 
the  Turkish  stock  belong  also  the  Toorcomans,  who  lea  l a 
nomadic  life  in  Armenia  and  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor. 

Among  the  Semitic  races  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
Arabs,  who,  not  confined  to  their  native  Arabia,  form  * 
considerable  element  in  the  population  of  Syria.  Pale.stine, 
and  the  lower  basin  of  the  Euphrates,  and  constitute  a 
great  majority  in  Egypt.  More  or  less  allied  to  them  are  the 
Maronites  and  Druses  in  Lebanon,  and  the  Jebel  Ilaoorau, 
(llauran,)  the  Motualis  in  Coelo-Syria,  the  Ansarieh  or  Nos- 
•sairi  in  North  Syria,  the  Nestorians  or  Chaldeans  in  the 
highlands  of  Koordistau  and  Mesopotamia,  and  the  .lews 
who  are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  empire,  but  have 
their  favorite  seats  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 

To  the  Caucasian  stock  belong  the  Armenians,  who.  be- 
sides forming  at  least  a third  of  the  population  in  their 
native  Armenia,  are  diffused  as  traders  throughout  all  the 
larger  towns;  the  Mohammedan  Koords,  apparently  Pei- 
siaii,  though  their  language  bespeaks  a very  mixed  origin ; 
the  Yezidis,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  Sindjar  Mountains,  in 
the  N.  of  Me.sopotainia : the  Greeks,  forming  the  bulk  of  the 
population  in  Asia  Minor,  The.ssaly,  Macedonia,  and  the 
islands,  and  constituting,  to  a very  considerable  extent, 
the  mercantile  and  trading  community  of  Turkey,  more 
especially  in  the  seaports;  the  Arnauts  in  the  S.,  and  to- 
wards the  coasts  of  Albania;  the  Wallachians  or  Roumains, 
computed  at  about  4,000.000.  who  not  only  occupy  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  but  are  found  under  different  names  in  most 
provinces  of  European  Turkey ; and  lastly’,  the  races  of 
Slavonic  origin,  confined  exclusively  to  the  European  part 
of  the  empire,  but  so  numerous  as  to  foion  almost  the  entire 
population  of  the  territories  between  the  Balkan  and  the 
Danube,  amounting,  under  the  name  of  Bulgarian  Slaves, 
to  about  4,000,000  in  Bulgaria  and  the  N.  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  and  under  the  name  of  Serbs,  to  upwards  of 

3.000. 000.  principally  in  Servia.  but  partly  also  in  Monte- 
negro, Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Al- 
bania. To  complete  this  long  list  of  races,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  the  Gipsies,  widely  diffused,  and  especially  numerous  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachi.a,  where  their  condition  is  one  of 
complete  slavery  ; the  Berbers,  abounding  in  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
and  part  of  Nubia;  and  the  negro  tribes  of  Kordofan.  Se- 
naar,  and  Darfooi.  The  following  tables  exhibit  a summary 
of  the  population  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  classified  in  the 
first  according  to  religion,  and  in  the  second  according  to 
race : — 


Population  according  to  Religions. 


Creeds. 

1 Europe. 

I Asia. 

Africa. 

Total. 

Mohammedan 

3,800,000 

12,9.>.,000 

3,800.000 

.0.550,000  1 

Greeks  and  Armenians.. 

11, .370,000 

2, .360,000 

13.7:10.000  } 

Roman  Catholies 

260,000 

640,000 

900,000  1 

Jews 

70,000 

100,000 

10.000 

iso.otlo  1 

15,500,000 

16,050,000 

3,810,000 

35.360,OtK)  1 

P(ypulation  according  to  Races. 


Races  or  Tribes. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

Total. 

Osmans 

1,100,000 

10,700,000 

11,800,000 

Slavonians 

7.200.000 

7,200,000 

Rumanians 

4,000.000 

4,000,000 

Arnauts 

1 ,.500,000 

1,, 500. 000 

Greeks 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000.000 

Armenians 

400,000 

2,000,000 

2,400.000 

Jews 

70,000 

100,000 

10,000 

1,80.000 

Tartars 

230,000 

2:10.000 

Arabs 

^’.000 

3,^6,000 

4,700,000 

Syrians  and  Chaldeans.. 

235,000 

235,000 

Druses 

25,000 

25,000 

(Coords 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Toorkomans 

90,000 

90,000 

15,500,000 

16,050,000 

3,810,000 

35,360,000 

Divisions. — The  administrative  division  is  into  e.yalets  or 
governments,  and  sanjairs  or  provinces,  but  these  have  been 
so  often  arbitrarily  and  even  capriciously  changed,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  of  those  actually  subsist- 
ing. In  the  subjoined  table,  extracted  from  Dieterici’s  Afit 
theilungen  des  StatistiscJien  Bureaus  in  Berlin.  (1853.1  the 
territories  of  which  European  Turkey  consists  are  classified 
as  immediate  and  mediate,  the  former  term  denoting  those 
ill  which  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  are  exercised  directly 
by  the  sultan,  and  the  latter  those  in  which  the  .sovereign 
rights  are  not  only  modified  and  restricted  by  others  legally 
secured  to  the  local  governments,  but  are  also  shared  tn  u 
large  and  not  well-defined  extent  by  Russia,  under  a name 
of  a Protectorate. 
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Ei/cUiis  and  SanjaJcs  of  the  Turkish  Empire 


1.  Byalet  of  lioom-Elee: 

Saujak  of  Sofia. 

“ Yanina. 

“ Salotiica  or  Saloniki. 

“ TriKliida. 

“ Scutari. 

“ Montenegro. 

” Ochrida. 

“ Aviona  or  Yalona. 

“ Gliiustendil. 

“ Uskup. 

“ Wclt.scheterin  (7) 

“ Mouastir  or  Vitolia. 

“ Pcr.serin  or  Prisrend. 

“ Akliissar,  or  Croja 

Ilbessan  or  Elbes.sap. 
Total  area  of  tUe  eyalet  of  Koom- 
Elee,  Gl,492  square  miles. 

2.  Eyalet  of  liosnia: 

Sanjak  of  Banialnka. 

“ Travnik. 

“ Zvornik. 

“ Srebernik. 

“ Herzegovina  or  Hert- 
sek. 

Total  area  of  the  eyalet  of  Bos- 
nia, 27,0f2  square  miles. 

t.  Eyalet  of  Silistria : 

Sanjak  of  ^Yidin. 

“ Nikopolis. 

“ Silistria. 

“ Tchirnien. 

“ Kirkkilisseh. 

“ Viza. 

Territory  of  Constantinople. 
Total  area  of  Silistria,  36,625 
square  miles. 

4.  Eyalet  of  Jezayr,  (Dschesair,) 

or  the  “ Islands 
Sanjak  of  Gallipoli. 

The  islands  of  Candia,  Gozzo 
Standie,  and  the  other  small 
islands  in  the  vicinity. 

The  islands  of  Thasos. 

“ Samothraki. 

“ Inibro. 

" Stalimni  or  Lem- 

" Strati. 

Total  area  of  the  eyalet  of  Je- 
zayr, 13,106  square  miles. 

II.  MeDIATK  POS.SK.SSIONS. 

1.  Wallachia: 

Great  tYallachia. 

Little  lYallachia. 

Total  area  of  Wallachia,  28,378 
square  miles. 

2.  Servia: 

Sanjak  of  Semendria. 

“ Novibazar. 

“ Kruschovatz. 

“ Pristina. 

Total  area  of  Servia,  21,289 
square  miles. 

5.  Moldavia,  15,694  square  miles. 

Turkey  in  Asia. 

I.  Asia  Minor. 

1.  Eyalet  of  Anatolia. 

2.  “ Karamania. 

S.  “ Itchelee  or  Adana. 

4.  “ Sivas. 

5.  “ Marash. 

6.  “ Trebizond. 

7.  “ Jezayr,  or  the  islands 

in  the  .iEgean  Sea. 

“ Cyprus. 

Total  area  of  Asia  Minor,  270,000 
square  miles. 


II.  Armenia  and  Koordistan. 

1.  Eyalet  of  Erzroom. 

2.  “ Kars. 

3.  “ Van. 

4.  “ Bayazeed. 

5.  “ Moosh. 

Total  area  of  Armenia  and  Koor- 
distan, 49,095  square  miles. 

III.  Syria  or  Sham. 

1.  Eyalet  of  Haleb  or  Aleppo. 

2.  " Damascus. 

3.  “ Acre,  (with  Beyroot.) 

4.  “ Tripoli. 

5.  “ Jerusalem. 

6.  The  territory  of  the  Druses  and 

ilaronites. 

Total  area  of  Syria,  53,225 
square  miles. 

lA*^.  Irak  and  Mesopotamia. 

1.  Eyalet  of  tlorf'a. 

2.  “ Diarbekir. 

3.  “ Bagdad  and  Shehri- 

zoor  or  Turcoma- 
nia. 

4.  " Bassora. 

5.  “ Mosul. 

Total  area  of  Irak  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, 165,748  square  miles. 

V.  Arabia. 

Eyalet  of  Jidda,  194,400  square 
miles. 

Turkey  in  Africa. 
Tributary  States. 

I.  Egypt. 

1.  Eyalet  of  E^  pt,  with  the  Oasis 
in  the  Libyan  Desert. 

2.  Nubia  or  Dongola,  with  Seli- 
meh,  and  other  oases. 

3.  Eyalet  of  Senaar,  and  Meroe. 
Total  area  of  Egypt,  579,560 

square  miles. 

II.  Tripoli. 

. Barca. 

. Fezzan. 

Total  area  of  Tripoli,  300,394 
square  miles. 

III.  Tunis. 

Tunis  has  au  area  of  79,144 
square  miles. 


SUMMARY. 

I.  Turkey  in  Europe. 

1.  Immediate  possessions.  138,266 

2.  Mediate  possessions...  65,362 

Total 203,628 

II.  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Asia  Minor 270,000 

2.  Armenia  and  Koordis- 

tan   49,095 

3.  Syria  or  Sham 53,225 

4.  Irak  and  Mesopotamia.  165,748 

5.  Arabia 194,400 

Total 732,468 

III.  Turkey  in  Africa. 

1.  Egypt 579,.560 

2.  Tripoli 300,.S94 

3.  Tunis 79,144 

Total 959,098 

Total  area  of  the  Tur- 
kish Empire 2,095,194 


History. — The  Turks  appear,  in  the  remotest  periods,  to 
nave  been  thinly  scattered  over  extensive  Asiatic  tracts, 
from  the  desert  of  Gobi  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the 
N.  of  Siberia  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Among  the  most  power- 
ful tribes  were  the  Oghoozes,  (Oghuzes.)  supposed  to  have 
oeen  the  parent  race;  the  Seljooks,  who,  by  their  extensive 
conquests,  long  ranked  as  the  dominant  race;  and  the  O.s- 
manlees.  (Osmanlis,)  who,  though  at  one  time  threatened 
with  extinction,  suddenly  rose  to  importance,  and  became 
the  founders  of  the  present  Ottoman  Empire.  Tn  122-1,  when 
Soliman  Shah  was  obliged  to  flee  before  the  Mongols,  they 
formed  part  of  a body  of  50,000  men,  who  quitted  Khoras- 
san,  and  emigrated  westward.  After  Soliman's  death  they 
became  again  sctittered;  but  about  400  families  attached 
themselves  to  Ertoghral,  Soliman’s  youngest  son,  who  en- 
tered the  service  of  Aladdin,  the  Seljook  sultan  of  Konieh. 
In  reward  for  their  services  against  the  Mongols  and  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  a considerable  tract  of  Phrygia,  which 
bad  been  wrested  from  the  By  zantines.yvas  distributed  among 
them  as  Seljook  vassals.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
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century,  they  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  throw  off 
the  vassalage,  and  in  1289,  headed  by  Othman,  greatly  ex 
tended  their  possessions  by  brilliant  .succe.sses  against  the 
Greeks.  Othman  was  succeeded  by  Orchan,  who  in  i:!2t)  took 
Brusa.  which  he  made  his  capital;  in  1327,  Nicomedia;  and 
in  1330,  iS’ica'a,  the  strongest  of  the  Byzantine  frontier  fort 
resses,  and  was  soon  master  of  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Helles- 
pont. lie  assumed  the  title  of  padishah,  a term  of  i'ersian 
origin,  equivalent  to  kmg  or  prince,  and  called  the  gate  of  his 
palace  the  “High  or  Sulilime  Porte,”  which  has  .since  be- 
come a common  name  of  the  empire  which  he  founded.  His 
son  Soliman.  in  13.57,  obtained  a footing  in  Europe  by  cro.ss- 
ingover  and  fortifying  Gallipoli  and  Sestos,  thei-eby  securing 
the  command  of  the  Uardanelles.  Orchan  died  in  1359,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  younger  son,  3Iurad  1.,  who,  in  1362, 
made  Adrianople  his  capital,  and,  continuing  his  comiuests, 
was  soon  master  of  a large  part  of  what  now  forms  European 
Turkey.  The  great  victory  gained  in  1389  over  the  united 
Albanians  and  Slavonic  nations  of  the  Danube,  confirmed 
his  dominion,  but  cost  him  his  life,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  sou  Bayazeed.  (Bajazet.)  who,  in  1396.  struck  a blow 
at  Western  Christendom,  by  the  defeat  of  King  Sigismund 
at  Nicopolis.  in  Bulgaria,  and  reduced  the  Greek  emperor  to 
the  degradation  of  paying  him  tribute.  Shortly  after,  Ba- 
yazeed’s  career  was  suddenly  stopped  by  Timur,  who  com- 
pletely defeated  him  at  Angora,  in  1402,  and  afterwards  kept 
him  prisoner  for  life. 

Timur  divided  the  Osmanli  territories  among  Bayazeed’s 
.sons,  but  they  again  became  united,  in  1413,  under  Ma- 
hommed  I.,  who.  after  making  the  empire  more  extensive 
than  in  the  prosperous  days  of  Bayazeed.  left  it  to  his  son, 
Murad  II..  whose  numerous  conquests  and  exploits  were 
crowned  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Hungarian  host  in  1444. 
The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Mohammed  II..  was  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 
His  grand.son,  Selim  I.,  by  driving  back  the  Persians  to  the 
Tigris,  conquering  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  making 
himself  master  of  Mecca,  gave  still  further  extent  and  vigor 
to  the  empire  which,  under  his  son  and  successor,  Soliman 
II..  surnamed  the  Jlagniticent,  who  succeeded  in  1519.  at- 
tained the  summit  of  its  prosperity.  Even  before  his  death, 
however,  symptoms  of  decline  became  apparent,  and,  under 
a series  of  successors  generally  as  deficient  as  his  predeces- 
sors had  been  superior  in  talent,  the  downward  progress 
has  been  very  rapid.  Unable  to  support  its  own  weight, 
torn  by  internal  dissensions,  and  continually  preyed  upon 
by  formidable  neighbors,  it  has  lost  province  after  province, 
and  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  prolonged  existence  to  the 
interference  of  foreign  powers.  The  first  sultan  who,  after 
a long  series  of  disasters,  endeavored  to  arrest  the  progi'ess 
of  decline,  was  Selim  III.  This  prince  introduced  the  Eu- 
ropean system  into  the  army,  and  commenced  many  inter- 
nal reforms,  which,  however,  he  was  never  able  to  complete. 
Mohammed  II.,  the  last  of  the  race  of  Osman,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1808.  He  possessed  talents  not  unworthy  of  the 
earlier  princes  of  his  line,  and  endeavored  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  reform  ; but.  as  if  disease  were  too  deeply  seated  to 
admit  of  cure,  his  reign  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate in  Turkish  annals.  His  successor,  Abdul  Med.iid, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  18.39,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  has 
hitherto  only  been  enabled  to  preserve  his  emjiire  through 
aid  derived  from  foreign  powers.  By  their  direct  inter 
ference,lhe  Pasha  of  Egypt,  when  on  the  eve  of  dismembering 
the  empire,  was  driven  from  his  Syrian  conquest,  and  again 
reduced  to  vassalage;  and  in  the  ye.ars  1854-55  the  power  of 
Russia  was  kept  at  bay  by  the  armed  intervention  of  Eng- 
land and  France. Adj.  Turs^ish  ; (Fr.  Time,  tuRk;  femi- 

nine, Turque,  tuKk;  It.  Sp.  and  Port.  TuRCO,  tooR'ko;  Ger. 
Tt'RKiscH,  tiiRktish.)  Inhab.  Turk;  (the  same  as  the  adjec- 
tive, in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese;  Ger. 
Turke,  ttiRkfeh.) 

TURNKEY,  a post-office  of  Monmouth  co..  New  .Jersey. 

TURKEY  COVE,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Virginia. 

TURKEY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Buncombe  co..  North 
Carolina. 

TURKEY  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  flows  through  Ches- 
ter district  into  Broad  River. 

TURKEY  CREEK,  of  Loui.siana,  rises  on  the  W.  border 
of  Madi.son  parish,  and  flowing  S.W.,  unites  with  Boeuf 
Bayou  at  the  S.  extremity  of  B'ranklin  parish. 

TURKEY  CREEK,  of  Henry  co.,  Ohio,  flows  into  Mau- 
mee River. 

TURKEY  CREEK,  a township  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1032. 

TURKEY  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co.,  Indiana. 

TURKEY  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Missouri, 
about  75  miles  W.S.W.  of  .Teffer.son  City. 

TUIUKEYFOOT,  a former  township  of  Somerset  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, now  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Turkeyfoot, 
which  see. 

TURKEYFOOT,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co..  Pennsylvania. 

TURKEYFOOT,  a post- village  of  Scott  co.,  Kentucky,  21} 
miles  N.  of  Lexington. 

TURKEY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Ca.S8  co.,  Iowa. 

TURKEY  HILL,  a village  of  Lancaster  co..  Pennsylvania 
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TURKEY  ISLANDS,  in  the  Java  Sea.  See  Kalkoon. 

TURKEY  LAKE,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kosciusko  co.,  In- 
diana, is  about  12  miles  in  length. 

TUR'KEY  RIV^ER,  of  Iowa,  is  formed  by  two  forks  which 
unite  in  Fayette  county,  and  after  a S.E.  course,  falls  into 
the  Mississippi  in  Clinton  county.  The  two  forks  are  called 
the  North  and  the  Middle.  Another  stream,  called  the  South 
Fork,  enters  the  river  from  the  M'..  18  miles  from  its  mouth. 

TURKEYTOWN,  a post-village  of  Cherokee  co.,  Alabama, 
near  the  Coosa  River.  128  miles  N.E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

TUIUKEYTOM'N  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  enters  the  Coosa 
River  from  the  right,  in  Cherokee  county. 

TURKIIAL,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Toorkhal, 

TURKIIEIM,  tooRkthime.  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  on 
tlie  Wertach,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Augsburg,  with  a castle 
aud  a Capuchin  convent.  Pop.  149-t. 

TURKU EI.M,  (Ober,  o'ber,  and  Unter,  oonRer,)  two  con- 
tiguous villages  of  IViirtemberg,  3 miles  E.  of  Stuttgart,  on 
the  Neckar.  United  population,  3.000, 

TURKIJE.  See  Turkey. 

TURK  ISLANDS  or  TURK’S  ISLANDS,  a group  of  small 
islands  among  the  Bahamas,  the  largest  (called  Turk’s  Is- 
L.ANu)  al)Out  110  miles  N.  of  Ilayti.  Lat.  21°  20'  N.,  Ion.  71° 
W.  They  are  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

TURKISTAN.  See  Toorkistan. 

TURKOMANS.  See  Toorkomans. 

TURK’S  ISLAND.  See  Turk  Islands. 

TUR'LOUGII,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  co.  of 
Mayo,  3^  miles  N.E.  of  Castlebar.  In  the  village  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  abbey,  and  a very  perfect  pillar-tower. 

TURMAN,  a township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Indiaua.  Pop.  1722. 

TUR.’MAN’S  CREEK,  Indiana,  flows  through  Sullivan 
county  into  Wabash  River,  6 miles  above  Merom. 

TURM  .\N’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  Indiana. 

TUR.MUZ,  a town  of  Central  A.sia.  See  T;rmez. 

TURNA,  tooRfuii,  a fortified  town  of  Wallachia,  on  the 
Danube,  opposite  Nicopolis. 

TURNC\(iAIN,  an  island  off  Russian  America,  at  the 
head  of  the  more  extensive  part  of  Cook’s  Inlet;  lat.  01°  8' 
N.,  Ion.  150°  30'  W.  It  is  about  3^  miles  long,  and  .scarcely 
half  that  in  width.  The  branch  in  which  the  island  lies 
diverges  in  a N.E.  direction  from  the  main  inlet,  and  was 
called  by  Captain  Cook  Turnagain  River,  under  the  idea 
that  it  would  prove  to  be  a river.  Its  true  character  was 
ascertained  by  Vancouver,  who  called  it  Turnagain  Arm. 

TUR'N ASTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

TURNAU,  tdoR/ndsv,  TURNOW,  tooR-nov,  or  TURNAWA, 
tooR-ni'wd.  a walled  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Iser,  15  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  4500. 

'TURN'BACK.  a postvillage  and  township  of  Dade  co., 
Missouri,  140  miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson. 

TURN/BULL,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co,,  Alabama,  80 
miles  S.W.  of  Montgomery. 

TUR'NEFF'.  a group  of  islets  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  British  Honduras:  lat.  17°  36'  N..  Ion.  87°  46'  W. 

TUIUNEIl,  a post-village  and  township  of  Androscoggin 
CO.,  Maine,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Androscoggin,  which  here 
receives  Twenty  Mile  River,  and  about  27  miles  W.S.VV'.  of  Au- 
gusta. The  village  is  situated  on  'Twenty  Mile  River,  which 
here  affords  a fine  w'ater-power,  improved  for  a saw  mill, 
grist  mill,  oil  mill,  chair  factory,  woollen  factory,  machinery 
for  making  boxes,  besides  lath,  shingle,  and  clapboard  ma- 
chinery. It  has  also  a church,  3 stores,  a tannery,  and  nu- 
merous boot  and  shoe  factories.  Besides  the  above,  there 
are  in  the  township  6 saw  mills,  3 grist  mills,  an  iron 
foundry,  machinery  for  carriages  and  sleighs;  also  for  lath, 
shiJigles,  and  clapboards,  for  sawing  sash,  door,  and  banister 
stuff,  turning  wooden  bowls,  carding,  &c.  'The  Androscog- 
gin. in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  crossed  by  two  toll-bridges. 
Pop.  2682. 

TURNER  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

TUR'NER’S,  formerly  CEN'TREVILLE,  a post-village  of 
Orange  co..  New  York,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
57  miles  from  New  York  City. 

TURNER’S  PUDDLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

'TUR.NER’S  S'TORE.  a post-office  of  Caroline  co.,  Virginia. 

TURNER’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Alabama. 

TURN^ERSVILLE,  a postroffice  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

TURNERSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Robertson  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, 35  miles  N.W.  of  Nashville. 

TURNHIAM  GREEN,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Middle- 
sex, 8 miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Paul’s,  London.  It  has  a new 
church,  .and  many  villas. 

'TURNHOU'T,  thRn'hdwU,  a town  of  Belgium,  province, 
and  25  miles  E.  of  Antwerp,  in  a wide  heath.  Pop.  13,2.50. 
It  has  manufactures  of  sacking,  carpets,  linen  cloths,  cut- 
lery, lace,  paper,  and  oil,  with  bleaching,  dyeing,  brick,  and 
tile-works. 

TURNITZ,  tdSR'nits,  or  TWORDONICZE,  tvoR-do-neePsA, 
a market-town  of  Moravia,  35  miles  S.S.E.  of  Briinn.  Pop. 
1255. 

TURN-OUT,  a station.  Cattaraugus  co..  New  York,  on  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railro.ad,  444  miles  from  New  1ft  rk  City. 

TURNOW,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Turnau. 
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TURNPIKE  CREEK,  of  Telfiiir  CO.,  Georgia,  unites  with 
Sugar  Creek,  near  its  mouth. 

'TURNS,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

TURNWOR'TH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

TURON,  too-ron',  (anc.  Turob'riga,)  a village  of  Spain, 
province,  and  54  miles  S.E.  of  Granada.  Pop.  2655. 

TURON,  a town  of  Anam.  See  'Tooron. 

TU RONES.  See  Tours. 

TUROVO.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Toorovo. 

TUIUPENTINE,  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  1 mile  E.  of  Mount  Hollv. 

TURQUIA,  'TURQUIE  and  TURQUE.  See  Turkey. 

TURQUINO,  tooR-kee'no,  called  also  PICO  TURQUTNO. 
pee%o  tooR-kee'no,  the  highest  mountain  summit  of  Cuba, 
in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island,  50  miles  W.  of  Santiago  do 
Cuba.  Elevation,  about  8000  feet. 

TURGlAH,  a town  of  West  Hindostan,  in  the  Raroda  domi- 
nions, 20  miles  N.  of  Rahdunpoor,  comprising  2500  hou.ses. 

TURRE.  tooRffi.-i,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province, 
and  .37  miles  N.E.  of  Almeria.  Pop.  3300. 

TURRI.  tooR/Ree.  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  divi- 
sion of  Cagliari,  province,  and  7 miles  W.S.M'.  of  Isili. 

TURRI,  a village  of  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citni, 
near  the  Pescara,  district,  and  10  miles  S.IV.  of  Chieti. 

'TUIURIFF.  a burgh  of  barony,  town,  and  parish  of  Scot.- 
land,  co.  of  Aberdeen,  8i  miles  S.S.E.  of  Banff.  Pop.  of  the 
town  in  1851,  1693.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens  and 
thread,  and  a bleachfield. 

'TURRI'TANG,  tooR-Re-t3'no,  a liver  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia. division  of  Sassari.  after  a general  N.N.W.  course  of 
about  35  miles,  enters  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island,  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sassari. 

'TURSHIZ,  a town  of  Persia.  See  'Toorsheez. 

'TURSI,  tooR'see,  an  episcopal  city  of  Naples,  province  of 
Basilicata.  39  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lagonegro.  Pop.  3900. 

'TUR'TUE,  a township  of  Rock  co..  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1412. 

TUR'TLE  BAY,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  Lower  Guinea, 
in  Benguela,  N.  of  Little  Fi.sh  Bay. 

TURTLE  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Monongv 
hela  in  Alleghany  county. 

'TUR'TLE  CREEK,  of  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Walworth  county, 
and  Hows  into  Rock  River  near  Beloit,  in  Rock  county. 

TUR'TLE  CREEK,  a post  village  of  Alleghany  co..  Penn- 
sylvania. on  a stream  of  its  own  name,  and  on  the  Penn.syl- 
vania  Railroad.  12  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg.  A plank 
road  extends  from  this  place,  through  Braddock's  Field,  to 
Pittsburg. 

TUR’TLE  CREEK,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio.  P.953. 

TU  R'TLE  CREEK,  a townshij)  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio.  P.  2945. 

TUR'TLE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Feejee  group,  in  the  Pacific 

TURTLE  ISLANDS,  in  M'est  Africa,  \V'.  of  the  island  of 
Sherboro’. 

TUR'TLE  ISLANDS,  a group  of  islets  in  the  Sea  of  Banda. 

'TURTLE  POIN'T.  a headland  of  North  Auslralia,  on  the 
IV.  side  of  Port  Essington. 

'TURH'UE'TOWN,  post-office,  Cherokee  co..  North  Carolir.a. 

'TUIP'TON.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster.  4| 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Groat  Bolton.  A Roman  road  passed  here. 

'TUR'TUKAI.  toor'too-kP,  a town  and  fort  of  Euroj)ean 
'Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  pashalic,  and  28  miles  IV.S.M'.  of  Siiis- 
tria.  on  the  Danube. 

'TURUKH  ANSK.a  town.  North  Siberia.  SeeTooROOKHANSK. 

TURUKHA  RIVER,  a river  of  Siberia.  See  'Toorookhansk. 

TUR'VEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

TURVILLE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

'TURWESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

TUR  WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

TURYASSU.  too-re-ds-soo',  a river  of  Brazil,  separates  the 
provinces  of  Maranhao  and  Para,  and  enters  the  Atlantic 
at  the  Bay  of  Turvassu,  after  a N.W.  course  of  350  miles. 
Its  banks  are  richly  wooded.  On  the  bay  are  the  towns  of 
Tury  and  Arcos. 

'TUSA,  tootsi,  a town  of  Sicily,  near  its  N.  coast,  G miles 
W.N.W.  of  Mistretta.  Pop.  4000. 

'TUSA  PAN,  a ruined  city  of  the  Mexican  Confedcratiom 
See  'I’USPAN. 

'TUSCAHATCHEE.  See  Tuckasaw. 

TUS'CAHO'.MA,  a post-village  of  Choctaw  co.,  Alabama. 

TUSCAHOMA,  a post-village  of  'Tallahatchee  co.,  Mi.s.sis- 
.sippi,  on  Yallobusha  River.  105  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Jack.son. 

'TUSCALA.MEH'A  CREEK,  of  Mississippi,  enters  Pearl 
River  from  the  E.,  in  Scott  county. 

'TUSCALOOSA.  (River.)  See  Black  Warrior. 

TUS'CALOO'SA,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of 
Alabama,  has  an  area  of  1620  square  miles.  It  is  inter 
sected  by  the  Black  Wariior  River,  dividing  it  into  nearly 
equal  parts,  and  also  by  Sipsey  or  New  River.  The  surface 
is  hilly  or  uneven ; the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.  In  1850 
tin  re  were  rai.sed  73,561  bales  of  cotton — the  greatest  quan- 
tity produced  in  any  county  in  the  United  States.  Ex- 
tensive beds  of  iron  ore,  stone  coat,  and  carboniferous  lime- 
stone are  found  in  it.  Steamboats  navigate  the  Black  War- 
rior River  from  its  mouth  to  'Tuscaloo.sa,  the  county  se»it, 

A plank-road  extends  to  Montgomery.  Pop.  23,200,  of  wlu  m 
13,055  were  free,  aud  10,145  slaves. 
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TUSCALOOSA,  a thriving  town,  capital  of  Tuscaloosa  co., 
Ahbama,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Black  Warrior  River,  at 
the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  125  miles  N.W.  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  818  miles  from  Washington.  Lat.  33°  12'  N., 
Ion.  87°  42'  W.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Alabama, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  state,  remark- 
able for  its  literary  institutions  as  well  as  its  active  trade. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  founded  in 
1831,  having  9 instructors,  135  undergraduates,  and  a 
litrary  of  8000  volumes.  The  buildings  of  the  university, 
which  are  beautifully  situated  half  a mile  from  the  river, 
ost  not  less  than  $150,000.  The  president’s  residence  cost 
$,’v'»,000.  The  State  Lunatic  A.sylum  is  established  at  Tus- 
caloosa, which  also  contains  a handsome  court-house,  a num- 
ber of  churches,  a United  States  land-office,  3 or  4 news- 
paper offices,  and  several  academies  or  seminaries.  The 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  iron  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity. 
Large  quantities  of  cotton  are  shipped  here  by  steamboats 
to  Mobile.  A plank-road  connects  this  town  with  Mont- 
gomery, and  a branch  railroad  is  projected  to  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Fop.  in  1860,  3989. 

TUSCANIA.  See  Toscanella. 

TUS'CANY,(It.  ?'oscawa,  tos-ki'nd;  Fr.  7’o.fcaMe,tos'k3n'; 
anc.  Etru'ria  or  Tus'cia.)  a former  grand  duchy  of  Italy, 
lat.  42°  13'  to  44°  30'  N.,  Ion.  9°  12'  to  12°  20'  E.  bounded 
N.  by  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the  Papal 
States ; E.  and  S.  by  the  Papal  States;  W.  by  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  takes  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhene  or 
Tyrrhenian  Sea;  and  N.W.  by  isolated  parts  of  Modena,  and 
the  division  of  Genoa  in  the  Sardinian  States.  In  the 
boundaries  here  described  is  included  the  duchy  of  Lucca, 
situated  in  the  N.W.,  and  declared.  October  11,  1847,  to  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  grand  duchy.  Tuscany  also  pos- 
ses.ses  several  islands,  of  which  by  far  the  most  important 
is  Elba.  In  the  S.  the  country  terminates  nearly  in  a point, 
from  which  it  gradually  widens  out  both  on  the  E.  and  W., 
till  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  N.,  thus  assuming 
a triangular  form.  Greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  130 
miles;  central  breadth,  100  miles;  estimated  area,  8586 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1862,  1,801,875. 

Face  of  the.  €ountry.  Mountains,  <6c. — The  coast  has  a length 
of  about  150  miles,  and  in  the  N.  consists  of  a long  and 
nearly  continuous  sweep,  terminating  in  one  of  its  most 
conspicuous  promontories,  called  Piombino.  The  S.  part, 
continued  from  Piombino  to  its  termination  in  the  still 
more  conspicuous  promontory  formed  by  Monte  Argentaro, 
is  broken  into  a number  of  small  bays,  of  which  the  largest 
are  those  of  Piombino,  Grossetto.  Orbitello,  and  Porto-Ercole. 
The  shore,  though  sometimes  bold,  is  generally  low,  and 
lined  by  extensive  swamps  or  Maremma.  The  interior  of 
the  country  is  finely  diversified.  The  chain  of  the  North 
Apennines  forms  a considerable  part  of  its  N.  boundary, 
and  then  turning  S.S.E.,  traverses  its  N.E.  portion.  This 
chain  .sends  out  numerous  ramifications,  which  extend  in 
all  directions  over  the  country,  and  leave  in  the  intervals 
between  them  valleys  of  greater  or  less  extent,  distinguished 
alike  by  their  fertility  and  their  beauty.  The  Arno,  the 
largest  and  richest  of  these  valleys,  occupies  nearly  a sixth 
of  the  whole  surface.  None  of  the  principal  heights  of  the 
Apennines  are  situated  in  Tuscany,  which  has  its  culmi- 
nating point  of  about  4200  feet  in  Bosco-Lungo.  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Modena,  S.  of  Mount  Cimone.  The  other  summits 
are  generally  so  much  lower,  that  the  average  height  has 
been  estimated  not  to  exceed  1900  feet. 

Geology. — The  far  greater  portion  of  the  strata  belong  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  secondary  formation,  and  are  usually 
classed  as  cretaceous,  being  composed  of  limestones  with 
nurnmulites  and  hippurites,  and  of  intervening  .sandstones 
containing  numerous  fucoids.  These  cretaceous  strata  are 
very  largely  developed  both  in  the  N.  and  S.,  but  are  sepa- 
rated or  rather  partially  overlain  by  a broad  belt  composed 
chiefly  of  marls,  travertine,  and  sandstone,  belonging  to  the 
tertiary  formation.  An  earlier  tertiary  appears  to  the  S. 
and  W.  of  Volterra,  and  is  penetrated  in  numerous  places 
by  plntonic  rocks,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  serpentine, 
and  apparently  forming  the  great  mass  or  nucleus  on 
which  the  other  strata  lie.  The  most  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  volcanic  rocks  is  in  Mount  Amiata,  and  a portion 
of  the  country  immediately  surrounding  it.  Here  trachyte, 
basalt,  and  volcanic  tufas  are  common.  The  oldest  fwma- 
lon  which  occurs  is  near  the  W.  coast,  between  Grossetto 
and  Ca.stiglione,  where  a space  nearly  of  an  oval  form  is  oc- 
cupied by  Silurian  rocks ; and  the  most  recent  formation  is 
in  the  plains  extending  along  the  .shore , from  Leghorn  to 
Fisa,  and  to  some  distance  inland ; it  consists  of  deep  beds 
of  diluvial  gravel  and  .alluvium. 

Minerals. — The  minerals  are  more  varied  than  valuable. 
They  include  copper,  cinnabar,  argentiferous  lead,  generally 
in  too  small  quantities  to  be  worked  to  much  advantage; 
iron  of  excellent  quality,  found  partly  on  the  mainland, 
but  to  a much  larger  extent  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  where  it 
has  been  advantageously  worked  for  ages ; borax,  obtained 
in  large  quantities  from  a remarkable  series  of  lagoons  to 
the  S.  of  Voltena;  .salt,  the  produce  chiefly  of  brine-springs 
in  the  same  locality;  sulphur,  aUtm.  nifre,  and  several  va- 
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rieties  of  beautiful  marble,  among  others  that  of  Sienna, 
well  known  throughout  Europe. 

Rivers. — The  whole  surface  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  corner  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  Apennine  ch.ain,  belonging  to  the 
Adriatic.  In  the  latter  the  streams  are  very  numerous, 
but  so  small  as  never  to  lose  their  character  of  mountain- 
torrents  within  the  Tuscan  territory;  they  have  all  a N.E. 
direction;  in  the  former,  a secondary  water-shed  formed  by 
a ramification  of  the  .Apennines,  which  crosses  the  countr^ 
from  E.  to  W.,  sends  the  waters  on  each  side  of  it  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  N.  side  is  almost  w'holly  diained  by 
the  Arno,  which,  commencing  its  course  very  circuitou  ly, 
flows,  though  not  without  considerable  deviations,  nearly' 
W. ; the  waters  on  the  other  side  are  received  by  severa.1 
independent  streams,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cecina,  whose  course  is  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Arno,  flow  S.  Of  these  latter  streams,  the  most  important 
are  the  Tiber,  (which,  however,  only  commences  its  course 
in  Tuscany.)  the  Fiora  and  Albegno,  which  drain  theS. ; 
and  the  Ombrone,  second  only  to  the  Arno;  it  rises  near  the 
centre,  deriving  its  supplies  from  numerous  tributaries. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  best  in 
Italy.  So  far  as  the  principal  chain  of  the  Apennines  ex- 
tends, the  cold  in  winter  is  often  severe,  and  in  the  low  flats 
along  the  shore  and  near  it  a worse  evil  is  felt,  where  in 
summer  the  air  becomes  charged  with  the  pestilential  va- 
pors of  the  Maremma;  but  with  these  exceptions,  there  are 
few  if  any  countries  which  can  boast  of  a milder  tempei'.a- 
ture,  and  a more  salubrious  atmosphere.  In  January  the 
thermometer  marks  37°,  and  in  August  90°  Fahrenheit. 
Cases,  of  longevity  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  an- 
nual mortality,  never  so  high  as  1 in  36,  often  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1 in  40  of  the  population. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  dv. — In  such  circumstances,  vege- 
tation has  most  of  the  advantages  which  climate  is  able  to 
bestow.  The  lofty  barriers  of  the  Apennines  exclude  the 
keen  blasts  of  the  north,  and  when  heat  and  drought  become 
excessive,  the  numerous  streams  afford  an  easy  means  of 
compensating  for  any  deficiency  of  natural  moisture,  by 
means  of  irrigation.  To  these  advantages.  Tu.scany  adds 
that  of  a generally  fertile  soil.  Some  of  the  loftier  summits, 
indeed,  have  a bare  and  arid  appearance,  but  in  general  all 
the  land,  which,  from  its  elevation  or  ruggedness,  cannot 
be  brought  under  cultivation,  is  covered  with  forests  or 
natural  pasture.  These,  nearly  equal  to  each  other  in  ex- 
tent. share  between  them  rather  more  than  a half  of  the 
whole  surface.  Of  the  remainder,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
available  land  is  arable,  one-third  in  vineyard.s,  and  one- 
sixth  in  olive-yards,  orchards,  garden.s,  and  meadows.  On 
the  arable  land  the  favorite  crops  are  maize  and  wheat.  Of 
the  latter,  a peculiar  species  is  cultivated  solely  tor  the  straw. 
In  the  low  flats  a good  deal  of  rice  is  grown.  The  principal 
subsidiary  crops  are  barley,  rye,  and  pulse. 

The  grain  produced  falls  considerably  short  of  the  con- 
sumption, and  is  supplemented  partly  by  chestnuts,  which, 
among  the  lower  classes,  are  much  used  for  food,  and  partly 
by  importation,  chiefly  from  the  Black  Sea.  'J’his  deficiency 
of  produce,  where  climate  and  soil  are  so  favorable,  is  mainly 
the  result  of  the  small  proportion  of  the  land  under  grain- 
crops,  and  of  the  vicious  system  of  agriculture  carried  on, 
keeping  the  produce  greatly  low’er  than  it  might  otherwise 
be.  Each  occupant  has  only  a minute  portion,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding a few  acres.  This  he  cultivates  on  what  is  Gtlled 
the  metayer  system,  under  which  he  gives  little  more  than 
his  labor,  and  shares  the  produce  with  his  landlord.  The 
inevitable  tendency  of  such  a .system  is  to  perpetuate  old 
routine.  Accordingly,  in  Tuscany,  as  in  other  countries 
where  the  same  system  is  pursued,  the  implements  are  of 
the  most  imperfect  description,  the  rotations  generally  pro- 
ceed on  the  principle  of  deriving  the  largest  amount  of  pre- 
sent produce,  without  reference  to  future  productiveness,  and 
the  farmer,  in  regard  to  all  his  views,  feelings,  and  habits, 
is  merely  a pea.sant.  All  that  persevering  industry  can  ac- 
complish in  farming  is  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  Tu.scany, 
but  the  skill  necessiiry  to  guide  industry,  and  secure  its  most 
valuable  results,  is  very  seldom  witnessed. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  is  the  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  grain,  and  displays  the  same  combination  of  remarkalde 
industry  and  defective  skill.  In  many  parts  where  the  hills 
are  naturally  too  steep,  they  have  been  laid  out  in  ai  tifi  ial 
terraces,  on  which  the  vines  thrive  admirably,  and  yield 
abundant  produce.  Oil  is  also  more  plentiful  than  excel- 
lent. though  that  of  Pisa  and  one  or  two  other  towns  is  w ell 
known  in  commerce.  The  rearing  of  silk-worms  occupies 
ftir  less  attention  than  it  deserves,  though  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  silk  is  e.stimated  at  not  less  than  250  000  pour.d.o. 
The  grass-husbandry  is  not  carried  to  much  perfection  in 
Tuscany.  Artificial  meadows  are  not  extensive,  and  tte 
number  of  cattle  kept  is  comparatively  small. 

Animals.— O^sen  and  buffaloes  are  almost  the  only  ani- 
mals used  for  draught,  and  horses  are  of  a very  inferior  de- 
scription. A.sses,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  kept  In 
great  numbers,  are  considered  the  l>est  in  Italy.  Sheep  and 
goats  are  also  numerous,  the  former  very  indifferent, 
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i coarse  wool,  fit  only  for  inferior  purposes;  the  latter  supe- 
rior, and  yielding  a milk  which  is  much  used  in  making  a 
highly-prized  cheese.  Large  herds  of  swine  roam  at  will, 
and  feed  on  the  mast  of  the  forests.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  i’isa  an  extensive  establishment  and  breeding-stud  of 
camels  is  kepi. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  employ  few  large  esta- 
blishments in  which  machinery  is  employed,  but  are  for 
the  most  part  the  produce  of  manual  labor,  carried  on  by 
individuals  in  their  own  homes.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
silks,  in  which  Tuscany  maintains  its  celebrity:  woollens, 
which  at  one  time  employed  30,000  persons  in  Florence  alone, 
but  which  are  now  confined  to  coarse  cloths ; paper  of  ex- 
cellent quality  is  extensively  manufactured.  The  making 
of  straw-hats  has  greatly  declined,  although  still  important, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  where  large  numbers 
of  the  peasantry  are  employed  in  preparing  the  straw.  The 
other  branches  of  industry  comprise  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  crystal,  articles  in  marble,  alabaster,  iron,  brass, 
porcelain,  coral,  wax,  carpet-making,  and  typography. 

Trade. — The  trade  is  almost  wholly  centered  in  Leghorn, 
but  is  also  shared  to  a small  extent  by  Piombinoand  Porto 
Ferrajo.  The  export  of  manufactured  goods  forms  a chief 
branch  of  the  trade  of  Leghorn,  whence  4U  or  50  barges,  with 
10  or  12  men  each,  are  annually  sent  to  the  coral-fishery. 
The  other  principal  exports  are  olive-oil.  hides,  straw-hats, 
borax,  rags.  wool,  hemp,  potash,  coral,  marble,  tallow,  cork- 
building timber,  and  paper.  The  imports  comprise  British 
manufactures,  grain,  colonial  goods.  French.  Swiss,  and  Ger- 
man manulactures,  and  salt-fish.  The  commercial  shipping 
in  1853  comprised  126  square-rigged  vessels,  and  911  smaller 
craft.  Of  these  more  than  one-half  belonged  to  Leghorn, 
and  above  a third  to  Elba. 

The  divisions  of  Tuscany,  with  their  areas,  population,  &c. 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table ; — 


Divisions,  Area,  and  Population  of  Tuscany. 


Provs.  or  Depa. 

Area, 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  1852. 

Chief  towns. 

Florence 

Lucca 

Pisa 

2,270 

."iie 

1,186 

1,470 

1,278 

1,728 

40 

98 

700,015 

260,743 

227,719 

186,263 

218,283 

77,891 

85,834 

21,271 

Florence. 

Lucca. 

Pisa. 

Sienna. 

Arezzo. 

Grossetto. 

Leghorn. 

Porto-Ferrajo. 

ftipnna. 

Arezzo 

Oros.setto 

Leghorn,  with  island  f 

of  Gorgona J 

Iblandof  Klhaandad-  i 
jacent  islands $ 

Total 

8,586 

1,778,021 

Government. — The  government  is  an  ab.solute  monarchy. 
It  is  divided  into  the  five  departments  of  the  interior,  jus- 
tice, foreign  affairs,  ecclesiastical  affairs,  public  instruction, 
and  war,  each  presided  over  by  a minister  of  state,  who 
owes  his  appointment,  and  is  accountable  only  to  the  grand 
duke.  Justice  is  administered  by  14  courts  of  first  resort, 
who  judge  in  all  cases  where  the  value  exceeds  $64,  and 
have  a power  of  reviewing  all  the  decisions  of  inferior  judges, 
who  are  competent  only  in  cases  of  smaller  amount.  The 
supreme  court  or  Corte-Kegia  sits  in  Florence,  and  has  a 
general  equitable  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  grand  duchy, 
as  well  as  a direct  power  of  review  in  all  cases  exceeding 
$800.  It  consists  of  a pre.sident,  four  vice-presidents,  and 
16  councillors,  and  five  of  these,  including  a president  or 
vice-president,  are  nece.ssary  to  form  a quorum.  Trial  by 
jury  is  unknown,  and  in  penal  sentences  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. Punishments,  however,  ilre  generally  mild,  and  crimes 
are  neither  numerous  nor  of  an  aggravated  character. 

Religion. — Almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics,-who  are  governed  by  3 archbishops  and  17  bishops,  and 
form  the  established  church;  but  the  principles  of  reli- 
gious toleration  are  well  understood,  and  till  lat^y.  (1852-4.) 
when  the  spirit  of  persecution  appears  to  have  regained  its 
ascendency,  Tuscany  had  greatly  honored  herself,  and  added 
to  her  prosperity,  by  giving  effect  to  them  in  the  case  of 
Jews  and  others,  long  before  they  were  recognised  ia  other 
countries. 

Education,  d-c. — Elementary  schools  are  very  generally 
established,  but  a large  proportion  of  the  population  still 
remain  uneducated.  Superior  schools  exist  in  all  the 
larger  towns,  and  both  Sienna  and  Pisa  have  universities. 
The  latter,  once  celebrated  over  Europe,  is  still  in  high  re- 
putation, though  the  number  of  students  is  under  600. 
TJiere  are  numerous  learned  societies  and  literary  esta- 
blishments. whose  labors  are  well  known,  and  have  pro- 
cured Tuscany  an  honorable  place  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
ture. The  Italian  spoken  by  the  educated  classes  has  long 
been  admitted  tr  be  the  standard  of  purity,  though  Home 
claims  superiority  in  pronunciation.  The  people  generally 
have  fine  physical  forms,  and  bear  a high  name  for  indus- 
try, sobriety,  and  honesty.  Tiie  revenue,  amounting  in 
1853  to  $5,649,184,  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs,  and  the 
monopolies  of  salt  and  tobacco.  Nearly  one-sixth  is  obtained 
by  a land-tax,  and  the  lottery  furnishes  a considerable  item, 
rht  expenditure  exceeds  the  revoone.  but  the  amount  of 
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debt  is  not  accurately  known  The  army  amounts  to  i5.370 
men. 

History. — Tuscany  embraces  the  fiir  greater  part  of  an- 
cient Etruria,  and  was  inhabited  by  a people  who  had  early 
made  great  advances  in  civilization.  They  were  divided 
into  12  tribes,  each  headed  by  a king  or  Lucumm,,  {Lveumo,) 
and  all  confederated  together  for  mutual  defence.  The  mos’ 
celebrated  of  these  kings  was  Porsena.  who  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Tarquins,  and  in  order  to  restore  them  laid 
siege  to  Rome.  Etruria  at  last  shared  the  common  fate  of 
all  the  other  Italian  states,  and  fell  under  the  Romans  about 
280  B.  c.  From  the  Romans  it  pas.sed  first  to  the  Goths, 
next  to  the  Lombai-ds,  and  then  to  Charlemagne,  who  go- 
verned it  by  counts.  These,  under  Lonis-le-Del  onnaire, 
took  the  name  ol  marquis,  and  continued  to  govern  as  va.s- 
.sals  of  the  empire  till  1160,  when  the  last  of  them,  Guelf 
VI.,  sold  his  marquisate  to  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  llis 
succes.sors  portioned  it  out  into  a number  of  small  fiefs. 
Meanwhile  the  cities  of  Florence.  Pisa,  and  Sienna  acquired 
importance,  and  became  each  the  nucleus  of  a celebrated 
republic.  After  numerous  vicissitudes,  the  whole  of  'fus 
cany  became  united,  in  1557,  under  the  Medici  family,  the 
second  of  whom.  Cosmo  I.,  assumed  the  title  of  grand  duke. 
Under  the  Medici,  who  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  patronage  of  literature  and  art,  it  rose  to  great  ce- 
lebrity, and  possessed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  cf)urts  of 
Europe.  In  1737  the  Medici  became  extinct,  and  the  grand 
duchy  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who,  by  his  marriage 
with  Maria  Theresa,  succeeded,  in  1745,  to  the  thione  of  Aus- 
tria. His  successors,  among  whom  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold 
deserves  special  notice  for  the  ability  and  wisdom  with  wliich 
he  governed,  retained  uninterrupted  pos.session  till  18Ul, 
when  Bonaparte,  to  compensate  the  Prince  of  Parma  for 
territories  of  which  he  had  deprived  him.  erected  Tuscany  in 
his  favor,  into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  but  shortly  after  in- 
corporated it  with  his  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1814  it  returned, 
with  its  old  title  of  grand  duchy,  to  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand. a brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. Adj.  and  in- 

hab.  Tl's'can  ; (It.  Toscano,  to.s-ki'no.  See  Italy. 

TUSCARAWAS,  tus-ka-rawGvuss,  a small  river  of  Ohio, 
rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  and  uniting  with  the 
Walhonding  River  at  Coshocton,  foims  the  Muskingum. 

TUSCAR.4WAS,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Ohio.  contains 
about  520  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Tuscarawas 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Sugar  and  Stillwater  Cna  ks. 
The  surface  is  generally  undulating,  except  some  level  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  streams.  The  soil  is  excellent, 
and  in  many  parts  under  high  cultivation.  The  county 
contains  deposits  of  stone  coal  and  iron,  which  are  thought 
to  be  inexhaustible,  but  have  not  yet  been  worked  to  much 
extent.  The  coal  is  of  good  quality,  and  easily  accessible  by 
means  of  the  Ohio  Canal.  The  streams  furnish  abund.int 
water-power.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Pittsburg, 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  and  partly  by  the  'J  us- 
carawas  Branch  Railroad.  Capital,  New  Philadelphia. 
Population  32,463. 

TUSCARAWAS,  a township  of  Coshocton  co.,0hio,  inter- 
sected by  the  Muskingum  Railroad  and  Ohio  Canal. 

TUSCARA  W.4S,  a township  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  21 76. 

TUSCARAWAS,  a post-village  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio, 
108  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

TUSCARO'R  A.  a creek  of  Niagara  co..  New  York,  falls  into 
the  W.  end  of  Lake  Ontario. 

TUSCARORA,  a creek  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Ju- 
niata River  a little  below  Mifflinlown. 

TUSCARORA,  a creek  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Alrginia, 
flows  through  Berkeley  county,  passes  by  Mnrtinsbui'g.  and 
falls  into  the  Potomac,  or  into  some  small  aflluent  of  that 
river.  It  affords  fine  water-power. 

TUSCARORA,  a post-ofiice  of  Livingston  co..  New  York. 

TUSCARORA,  an  Indian  village  of  Niagara  co..  New  York, 
21  miles  E.  of  Lewi.stown. 

TUSCARORA.  a township  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1303. 

TUSCARORA.  a post-village  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylv.a- 
nia,  on  the  Schuylkill  River.  73  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 
It  is  connected  with  Pottsville  by  a branch  lailroad,  on 
which  coal  is  transported. 

TUSCARORA,  a po.st-village  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  70  miles  S. 
of  Iowa  City. 

TUSCARORA  MOUNTAIN,  Pennsylvania,  extends  from 
the  Juniata  River  S.W.  along  the  N.W.  border  of  Perry 
county,  and  thence  S.,  under  the  name  of  Cove  Mountain, 
into  Maryland. 

TUSCHK.\U-OB-DER  MIES,  tfifishOcow  op  di^r  mee.s,  or 
TAUSSKOW,  t<5wss'kov.  a town  of  Bohemia,  6 miles  IV.N.W. 
of  Pilsen,  on  the  Mies  or  Missa.  Pop.  1000. 

TUSCIA.  See  Tuscany. 

TUSCOtLA,  a new  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Michigan.  ha.i 
an  area  of  about  900  sqiiare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  Saginaw  Bay,  and  intersected  by  Cass  River, 
Capital.  V^assar.  Pop.  4886.  See  Appkndix. 

TUSCOLA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Livingston  co.^ 
Michigan,  about  30  miles  FI.  of  Lansing. 

T U SC  U L U xM.  See  Fr/VSc ati. 
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rUSCULU^I  COLLEGE.  See  Table  of  Coilebes.  Appendix.  ' 

TUSCUM^BIA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Ala-  ' 
bama.  is  situated  1 mile  S.  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  1 1 1 
miles  N.  of  Tuscaloosa.  Steamboats  from  the  Ohio  River 
can  ascend  to  this  place  in  the  higher  stages  of  water.  Two 
newspapers  are  published  here.  A railroad  about  45  miles 
I.ong  extends  E.  to  Decatur,  and  forms  part  of  the  route  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  is  here  inter- 
sected by  a branch  railroad,  about  5 miles  long,  extending 
to  Florence.  At  Tuscumhia,  there  is  a spring  issuing  from  a 
huge  fissure  in  the  limestone  rock.  It  is  said  to  discharge 
2i).b00  cubic  feet  per  minute,  forming  a large  stream,  which 
joins  Tennessee  River  between  2 and  3 miles  below. 

TUSCUMBIA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Miller  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Osage  River,  35  miles  S.S.W. 
of  .Jefferson  City. 

TUSKAR,  toos'kaa/,  or  KURA,  koo'ra,  a river  of  Russia, 
joins  the  Seim  a little  below  Koorsk.  Total  course,  90  miles. 

TUSKE'GEE,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Macon 
CO.,  Alabama,  40  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Montgomery.  It  has  seve- 
ral flourishing  seminaries. 

TUSMORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

TUSl’AN,  toos-p^n^,  or  TUSAPAN,  too-s^-pW,  a small 
maritime  town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state,  and 
145  miles  N.W.  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  a river,  5 miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pop.  1000.  It  has  some  trade  with  Tam- 
pico and  Campeachy. 

TUSQUITA,  a post-office  of  Cherokee  co.,  North  Carolina. 

TUSSEKIAK,  a post-office  of  Lunenburg  co.,  Virginia. 

rUS'SEY’S  MOUNTAIN,  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  smaller 
ridges  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  traverses  Bedford  county 
in  its  whole  length  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Blair  and  Huntingdon,  and 
may  be  traced  through  Centre  county  towards  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

rUSTEN,  a township  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York,  organ- 
ized since  1850.  Pop.  871. 

TUSTEREN,  toos'ter-en,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Nor- 
way. E.  of  Christiansund.  Length,  12  miles ; breadth.  6 miles. 

TUWBURY,  a parish  and  village,  formerly  a market-town, 
of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  on  the  Dove.  4^  miles  W.N.IV. 
of  Burton-on-Trent,  on  a railway.  Pop.  1798.  The  church, 
a large  edifice,  is  a part  of  an  ancient  priory,  erected  in  1080. 
Wool-stapling  was  formerly  the  chief  trade  of  the  town ; it 
now  has  a cotton  factory  and  glass-works,  and  large  fairs 
for  cattle.  In  the  ruined  castle,  once  a seat  of  the  Mercian 
kings,  and  afterwards  of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Lancaster, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  confined  in  1569-70,  and  from  1584 
to  1586. 

TUTELA.  See  Tudela. 

TUTGIILL,  a small  post-village  in  the  S.  part  of  Ulster 
CO..  New  York. 

TU'nCORHN,  a maritime  town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  65  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Comorin,  with  a 
share  in  the  pearl  fishery  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar. 

TUT'N  EL-witii-COIVLEY.  a hamlet,  England,  co.  Warwick, 

TUTOYA.  too-to'ya,  a town  of  Brazil,  province,  and  160 
miles  from  Maranhao,  on  theTutoya,  which  forms  the  west- 
ernmost branch  of  the  Parnahiba.  It  contains  an  old  parish 
church,  and  is  well  situated  for  trade,  having  a harbor  in 
which  small  vessels  are  completely  sheltered,  lying  on  the 
deepest  and  most  frequented  of  all  the  entrances  to  the 
Parnahiba. 

TUTSCIIAP,  tooUshap,  or  TUCAP,  a village  of  Bohemia, 
circle  of  Tabor,  with  a castle.  Pop.  1123. 

TUTSCIIKOW,  tootch-kov',  a modern  town  of  South  Rus- 
sia, Bessarabia,  on  the  Danube.  3 miles  E.  of  Ismail. 

TUT'TINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

TUT'TLINGEN,  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  circle  of  Black 
Forest,  on  the  Danube,  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sigmaringen. 
Pop.  5160.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  and 
silken  fabrics,  anil  paper. 

TUTUILA,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Maoona. 

TUTZ,  tiitz,  or  TUCZNO,  toots'no,  a town  of  Pru.ssia, 
province  of  M^est  Prussia,  govertiment  of  Marienwerder,  on 
three  lake.s,  26  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dramburg.  Pop.  1278. 

TUTZIS.  a village  of  Nubia.  See  Ghyrche. 

TUX'FORD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co., 
and  22  miles  N. N.E.  of  Nottingham.  Pop.  in  1851,  1211.  It 
has  a free  grammar-school,  and  trade  in  hops,  raised  in  the 
ueiirhborhood. 

TUXTLA,  tooxUll,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation, 
state  of  Chiapas,  near  the  Tabasco,  37  miles  W.  of  Ciudad- 
Real.  with  a trade  in  tobacco  and  coco.a.  Pop.  5000. 

TUY,  twee,  (anc.  Ta<d(K  or  Ta<d(z  ad.  Fi’nes,)  a walled  fron- 
tier town  of  Spain,  province,  and  27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ponte- 
vedra,  on  the  Minho,  opposite  the  Portugue.se  town  of  Va- 
lenija.  Pop.  4212.  It  has  a cathedral,  and  manufactures 
of  table  linens,  hats,  leather,  and  liqueurs.  The  country 
around  it  is  of  high  fertility,  but  unhealthy  from  marshes. 

TUY,  twee,  a river  of  South  America,  in  Venezuela,  flows 
E.,  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  60  miles  E.  of  Caracas. 
Total  course,  90  miles. 

TUZ-GIIIEUL,  GOL  or  GIIOLI,  a large  salt-lake  of  A.sia 
Minor.  See  Tooz-Golee. 
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TUZ-GUL.  a lake  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  See  Tooz-Gooi. 

TUZKURMATY,  a village  of  Turkish  Toorkistan.  See 
TOtiZKOORMATY. 

TUZLA,  a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Toozla. 

TVER  or  TWER.  tv§R  or  tvaiR,  a government  of  Ru.«sliv 
between  lat.  56°  and  59°  N.,  Ion.  32°  and  38°  2tF  E..  having 
E.  Yaro.slav,  S.  Smolensk,  Moscow,  and  Vl.adimeer,  >V.  P.skov. 
and  N.  the  government  of  Novgorod.  Area,  26,176  squars 
miles.  Pop.  in  1851.  1.359.920.  Surface  more  elevated  than 
in  mo.st  parts  of  Russia,  and  here  the  Volga  and  its  affluents, 
the  Tvertsa,  Mologa,  and  Medvieditsa,  rise.  The  N.  of  the 
government  is  hilly;  elsewhere  the  surface  is  chiefly  level, 
abounding  in  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  generally  poor;  but 
sufficient  corn  is  produced  for  home  consumption.  Large 
quantities  of  hemp,  flax,  and  beans  are  raised.  Forests  are 
extensive,  particularly  in  the  N.  Cattle  for  consumption  are 
mostly  imported.  The  manufactures  compri.se  bricks,  glas.s- 
ware,  woollen  cloths,  leather,  dyeing  materials,  and  spirit.s. 
Commerce  active.  Principal  towns,  Tver,  the  capital,  Rshev, 
Torzhok,  Ostashkov,  and  Vishnee-Volotchok. 

TVER  or  TWER,  a city  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  above  go- 
vernment, is  situated  on  the  Volga,  here  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge  550  feet  in  length,  and  joined  by  the  Tvert.sa, 
90  miles  N.W.  of  Moscow.  Pop.  25,260,  Since  its  almost 
total  destruction  by  fire,  in  1763,  it  has  been  rebuilt  with 
much  regularity.  It  compri.ses  the  town-proper,  several 
suburbs,  and  a citadel : an  imperial  palace,  a cathedral, 
numerous  other  churches,  and  a seminary.  Here  are  also 
numerous  government  offices,  barracks,  inns,  a theatre,  a 
college,  and  various  schools.  The  trade  is  considerable,  and 
facilitated  by  canals,  which  establish  a water  communication 
between  the  Baltic  and  Caspian  Seas.  Tver  being  on  the 
high  road  between  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  is  an  entre- 
pot for  corn  from  the  S.  destined  for  the  capital,  and  for 
goods  conveyed  overland  to  and  from  Riga.  It  was  founded 
in  1182.  and  was  capital  of  a principality  from  1240  to  1490. 

TVERTSA,  TVERTZA  or  T WERTZ  A,  twgut'sa.  a river  of 
Russia,  government  of  Tver,  after  a S.E.  course  of  110  miles, 
joins  the  Volga  on  the  left,  at  Tver.  A canal  joins  the 
Tvertsa  to  the  Msta,  an  affluent  of  Liike  Ilmen,  and  thus 
forms  a communication  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Baltic. 

TWaI/ITY  plains,  a post-office  of  Washington  co., 
Oregon. 

TWARDAGORA,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Festenberb. 

TIV'EED,  (anc.  Tudda.)  a river  of  Scotland  and  England, 
draining  almost  all  the  E.  portion  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands. 
It  rises  at  Tweedshaws,  S.  extremity  of  I’ecbles-sliire.  1500 
feet  above  the  .sea;  flows  N.E.  and  E.  through  the  counties 
of  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  Roxburgh;  and  then  between  Ber- 
wickshire on  the  N.,  and  the  English  counties  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  on  the  S. ; and  finally  enters  the  North 
Sea  at  Berwick,  after  a course  of  95  miles,  in  which  it  tra- 
verses a basin  estimated  at  1870  square  miles,  whicli  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  Scottish  river,  except  the  Tay.  Prin- 
cipal affl  uents,  the  Yarrow,  Ettrick.  Teviot.  and  Till,  from  the 
S. ; Biggar,  Gala,  Leader,  and  .\dder.  from  the  N.  Before  reach- 
ing Peebles,  it  has  completed  1000  feet  of  descent,  and  in  the 
remaining  part  of  its  course  it  has  generally  a very  gentle 
current.  It  is  tidal  to  Norham  Castle,  lO  miles  from  the 
sea,  but  navigable  only  in  its  last  6 miles  for  boats  of  30 
tons  burden,  aTid  the  traffic  on  its  waters  is  mostly  confined 
to  Berwick.  The  Tweed  and  Clyde  take  their  origin  in  the 
same  mountain  range,  and  flow  for  a considerable  way  very 
near  each  other.  The  Biggar.  an  affluent  of  the  Tweed,  is 
separated  from  the  Clyde  only  by  a level  boggy  tract,  6 
miles  across;  they  could  be  easily  connected  by  a canal. 
The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Tweed  were  formerly  of  more 
value  than  at  present. 

TWEED,  a river  of  Australia,  New  South  Wale.s.  co.  of 
Rous,  enters  the  Pacific  near  lat.  28°  10'  S.,  Ion.  153°  30'  E. 

TWEED,^  village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Hastings,  33 
miles  from  Belleville.  Pop.  about  100. 

TWEEDDALE,  the  popular  name  of  Peebles-sfiire. 

TWEEDLMOUTH.  a parish  and  village  of  England,  co.  of 
Durham,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  opposite  Berwick, 
of  which  it  forms  a handsome  suburb,  connected  with  it  by 
a stone  bridge,  and  on  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway. 
Pop.  in  1851,  5714.  It  has  a neat  Gothic  church,  a large 
iron  foundry,  and  a thriving  salmon  fishery. 

TWEEDSMUIR,  tweeds'miir',  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Peebles,  at  its  S.W.  extremity.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
several  old  baronial  castles. 

TWELLO.  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gel- 
derland.  3 miles  W.  of  Deventer.  Pop.  1000. 

TWELVE  MILE,  a post-office  of  Pickens  district,  South 
Carolina. 

TWELA'E  IMILE.  a posUoffice  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana. 

TWELVE  MILE  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  flows  into 
Saluda  River  in  Lexington  district.  12  miles  above  Columbia. 

TWELVE  MILE  CREEK,  of  Pickens  district.  South  Caro- 
lina, flows  into  Kiowee  River  12  miles  S.  of  the  court-house 

TWELVE  MILE  PR  A1 RIE,  a pjtit-vill.age  of  St,  Clair  co, 
Illinois,  about  38  miles  S.S.E.  of  .\lton. 

TWENTY-FOUR  PERGUNLNAHS,  a maritime  districted 
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British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  having  S.  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  landward  the  districts  of  Nuddea,  Jessore.  Cal- 
cutta. Hoogly,  and  Miduapoor.  The  surface  is  a dead  level, 
intersected  by  arms  of  the  Ganges,  and  it  comprises  apart  of 
the  jungly  tract  termed  the  Sunderbund-s. 

TWKNTY-SIX  MILIiCRliEK,  of  Anderson  district.  South 
Carolina,  flows  S.W.  into  Kiowee  River. 

TWER.  See  Tver. 

TVVICKH^NIIAM.  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Middlesex,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Thames,  immediately  op- 
posite Richmond,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a handsome 
stone  bridge,  and  on  the  railway  between  London  and 
SUiines,  11^  miles  W.S.W.  of  London.  Pop.  in  1851,  6254. 
The  village  is  antiquated  and  dull,  but  along  the  river  are 
many  beautiful  villas  and  grounds.  Here  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Pope,  the  poet,  also  Strawberry  Hill,  the  residence 
of  Horace  Walpole.  Twickenham  Ait,  or  Eel-pie  House,  on 
an  island  in  the  Thames,  is  a favorite  resort  of  holiday  visi- 
tors from  the  metropoIi.s. 

TWIGGS,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Georgia,  has 
an  area  of  400  square  inile.s.  The  Ocmulgee  River  forms  its 
VV'.  boundary,  and  it  is  drained  by  Big  Sandy,  Turkey,  and 
other  creeks.  The  surface  in  the  upper  or  northern  part  is 
broken.  It  contains  extensive  beds  of  limestone,  and  burr- 
stone  is  found.  The  Ocmulgee  River  is  navigable  by  steam- 
boats, and  the  Central  Railroad  passes  along  the  northern 
border.  Organized  in  1800,  and  named  in  honor  of  General 
John  Twiggs.  Capital,  Marion.  Pop.  8320,  of  whom  3002 
were  free,  and  5318  slaves. 

TWIGGSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Twiggs  co.,  Georgia. 
TWIN,  a township  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

TWIN,  a township  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1890. 
TWIN,  a township  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2549. 
TWINEHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 
TWINING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

TVVHN  RIVERS,  of  Maiiitoowoc  co.,  Wisconsin,  are  two 
small  streams  which  ri.se  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state,  and 
enter  Lake  Michigan  at  the  same  point. 

TWINSBURG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Summit  co., 
Ohio,  143  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  The  village  has  4 
churches,  and  a flourishing  seminary,  with  150  pupils.  The 
township  is  intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
Railroad.  Pop.  1141. 

TWLN'STEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 
TWIS'EL,  a township  of  England,  co.  (detached  from) 
Durham,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  The  van- 
guard of  the  English  army  crossed  the  river  Till  at  this 
place  on  their  march  to  Flodden-fleld. 

TWISS,  a county  of  West  Australia,  having  N.  the  cos.  of 
Melbourne  and  Gleneig,  E.  Victoria,  S.  Perth,  and  W.  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Moore  and  North- 
eote  Rivers,  and  by  affluents  of  the  Swan  River;  it  contains 
some  good  soil,  forest  land,  and  several  fresh  atid  salt  lakes. 
T WITCH'EN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 
TWIV/ERTON',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  on 
the  Avon,  here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge,  and  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  2 miles  W.  of  Bath. 

TWOFOLD  B.AY,  an  inlet  on  the  E.  coast  of  .Australia,  co. 
of  Auckland.  30  miles  N.  of  Cape  Howe.  Lat.  of  I’oint 
Briefly,  near  the  head  of  the  bay.  37°  6'  2"  S..  ion.  149°  58' 
2"  E.  It  receives  the  Towamba  lUver.  affords  good  anchor- 
age, is  surrounded  by  much  fertile  land,  and  is  conveniently 
situated  for  commerce,  al)Out  midway  between  Sydney  and 
Melbf)urne,  Launceston,  and  Hobart  Town.  On  the  N.  side 
is  the  village  of  Eden,  and  on  the  S.  shore  the  new  and 
thriving  port  of  Buydtown,  which  has  a good  jetty,  a light- 
house. Oothic  church,  hotel,  and  an  active  export  trade, 
and  is  resorted  to  by  numerous  whaling  vessels,  steamers, 
and  emigrant  ships.  It  communicates  with  Maneioo  Plains 
by  a good  road,  45  miles  in  length. 

TWO  LICK  CREEK,  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania,  flows 
Into  Yellow  Creek. 

TWO  MILE  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Smyth  co.,  Virginia. 
TWO  MILE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Davis  co.,  Kentucky. 
TWO  MILE  PKAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana. 
TWO  MOUN'TAINS.  a county  of  Canada  East,  having  the 
Ottawa  River  for  its  S.  iKiundary.  Area,  1404  square  miles. 
It  is  watered  by  the  North  River.  Riviere  du  Chene,  and 
River  Range,  which  How  into  the  Ottawa.  Capital,  St. 
Eustache.  Pop.  in  1852.  30.470. 

TWO  RIVERS,  a p^'st-village  of  Pike  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Lackawaxen  with  the  Delaware. 

TWO  RIV'ERS,  a post-village  of  Manitoowoc  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  15  miles  E,  by  N.  of 
Manitoowoc.  Tliis  place  htis  a largo  trade  in  lumber,  fish, 
tc.  It  contains  a bank.  Pop.  of  township,  1337. 

TWORKAU,  t^OR/kOw,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Mlesia,  government,  and  S.S.E.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  1071. 

TWO  SICILIES.  Kivodom  of  See  Naples  and  Sicily. 
TWO  TAV'ERNS,a  post-office  of  Adams  co..  Pennsylvania. 
TWY'CROSS,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Leicester. 
'j'WYFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 
TVVYFORl),  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 
TWYFOIID.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 
I'WYFOUD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 


TWYFORD.  a chapelry,  cos.  of  Berks  and  Wilts,  with  a'^ 
important  station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  6 milei^ 
E.N.E.  of  Reading. 

TW'Y/MAN’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Spottsylvania  co.. 
Virginia. 

TWYN/IIOLM  or  TWINE/IIAM,  a parish  of  Scotland, 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

TWYWELL,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

TYBAIN.  a town  of  Austria.  See  Tybein. 

TYBEEHSLAND.  in  Tybee  Bay.  the  S.  side  of  the  entrauop 
to  Savannah  River,  Georgia.  At  its  N.  end  is  a fixed  light, 
80  feet  high.  Lat.  32°  N.,  Ion.  80°  52'  W. 

TYBEIN  or  TYBAIN.  te-biiP,  {\i.  Duino.  doo-ee'no.)  a sea, 
port  town  of  Austria,  in  Illyria.  2 miles  from  Triest.  with 
a small  harbor.  It  was  once  walled  and  otherwise  fortified. 

TYBOHINE.  See  Tauguuoyne. 

TYBRIS  See  Tiber. 

TYCOCKTOW  island,  in  the  Canton  River,  China,  8 
miles  long,  6 miles  broad,  bounds  the  *•  inner”  and  “outer 
waters”  at  the  entrance  of  the  Boca  Tigris.  Its  forts  were 
taken  by  the  British  in  1841. 

TYDD.  ST.  GILES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

TYDD,  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

TYDW'EILIOG,  tid-wPle-og,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co. 
of  Carnarvon. 

TYE  RIVER,  a small  stream  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of 
Virginia,  rises  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  rtows  S.E. 
through  Nelson  co..  and  enters  James  River.  It  furnishes 
motive-power  for  mills. 

TYE  RIVER  JI1IJ.,S,  a post-office  of  Nelson  co.,  Virginia, 
128  miles  W'.  of  Riclimond. 

TYE  RIVER  WAREHOUSE,  a post-office  of  Nelson  co., 
Virginia. 

TY'GART’S  CREEK,  a post-office.  Greenup  co..  Kentucky. 

TY/GART’S  VAL'LEY  RUVER.  in  the  N.E.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. rises  in  Randolph  county,  among  the  Greenbrier  Moun- 
tains, passes  through  Barbour  and  Taylor  counties,  and 
unites  with  the  West  Fork  of  the  Monongahela  1 mile  S.  of 
Fairmont,  in  Marion  county.  Its  general  direction  is  N.; 
its  whole  length  is  estimated  at  150  miles.  It  is  navigable  by 
small  boats  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 

TY-HO.  See  Lantao. 

TYKOCZYN.  te-kotch'in,  a frontier  town  of  Poland,  go- 
vernment of  Augustow.  on  the  Narew,  17  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Hialystok.  Pop.  1000.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  and  a 
trade  in  corn.  The  Itusslans  and  I’oles  fought  here  in  1801. 

TYGiER,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  IV.  Virginia,  situated 
on  the  Ohio  River,  some  50  miles  below  Wheeling.  Area, 
390  .square  miles.  The  Ohio  River  forms  its  N.W.  l)Oundary. 
separating  it  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  it  is  intersected  by 
Middle  Island  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken,  anil 
partly  covered  with  forests  of  good  timber.  The  .soil  is  ex- 
cellent, well  watered,  and  adapted  to  wool  growing.  The 
r'ounty  contains  abundance  of  stone-coal,  iron-ore.  and  good 
building-stone:  limestone  is  one  of  the  principal  rocks. 
Large  quantities  of  ore  resembling  zinc  are  found.  Middle 
Island  Creek  is  a fine  mill  stream.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  three  good  turnpike  roads.  Organized  in  1814, 
and  named  in  honor  of  John  Tyler,  governor  of  Virginia  in 
1810.  Capital  Middlebourn.  Pop.  6517,  of  whom  6499  were 
free,  and  18  slaves. 

TYLER,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Texas,  has  an  area  of 
about  1350  sipiare  miles.  The  Neches  River  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  N.  and  E.,  and  the  Big  Sandy  Creek  on 
tlie  S.  The  surface  lias  but  little  elevation.  Capital,  \\  ood- 
ville.  Pop.  4525,  of  whom  3377  were  free. 

TYLER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Smith  co.,  Texas,  about 
220  miles  N.  of  Galveston.  Pop.  1024. 

TYLER,  a post-village  of  Winnebago  co.,  Illinois,  about 
65  miles  E.  of  Galena. 

TYLER  MOUNTAIN.post-nffice, Kanawha  CO..  W. Virginia. 

TYLERSBUKG.  a post-office  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

TYLER’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Orangeburg  district. 
South  Carolina. 

TYLERSPORT,  post-office,  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

TYLEKSVILLE.  a po.st-village  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. about  85  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

TYLEKSVILLE,  a village  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania.  10 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Lock  Haven. 

TYLEKSVILLE.  post-office,  Laurens  district,  S.  Carolina 

TYLOS.  See  Baiirf.in. 

TYMOCHTE,  a creek  of  Ohio,  enters  the  Sandusky  River 
in  Wyandot  county. 

TYMOCHTE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wyandot  co., 
Ohio,  on  Tymochte  Creek,  75  miles  N.  by  W of  Coluinbu? 
Pop.  1874. 

TYNAGH,  ti'nan,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Galway,  7* 
miles  N.W,  of  Portumna.  with  the  remains  of  4 castles. 

TY'NAN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  co.  of  Armagh. 

TYND. ARIS.  SeeTiNDARE. 

TYNE,  tin,  an  important  river  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
umberland, the  VV.  and  S.  parts  of  which  it  d'-ains,  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  Soutli  Tyne 
near  Hexham,  from  which  town  it  has  inoslly  an  E.  course, 
past  Corbridge,  Prudhoe.  Newcastle,  and  Gate.shead  to  the 
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ri.rtb  Sea,  nefaial  the  boroughs  of  North  and  South 
Shields.  Total  course  fiom  Ilexhaai.  35  miles,  for  the  last 
18  miles  of  which  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham;  but  from  the  head  of  the 
Nortii  Tyne,  the  length  of  its  course  is  at  least.  80  miles. 
Principal  affluent,  the  Derwent,  from  the  S.  Its  hanks  are 
steep,  ar  d it  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  Newcastle  for  ve.s- 
sels  of  tjUO  to  400  tons  burden,  and  for  several  miles  farther 
by  keel-boats.  Spring  tides  rise  at  its  mouth  18  feet,  and  at 
Newcastle  11?  feet.  It  is  of  great  commercial  importance. 
Its  salunn  fisheries,  formerly  of  con.sequence,  have  been 
mostly  destroyed  by  the  erection  of  locks  at  By  well. 

TYN'K,  North,  rises  on  the  border  of  Scotland,  and  runs 
S.E.  and  S past  Bellingham  and  Chellerford.  It  receives  the 
Reed,  frtfin  the  N. 

TYNE,  South,  rises  in  Cumberland,  flows  N.  and  E.  past 
Aldstoneand  Ilaltwhistle,  and  with  the  Tyne  is  accompanied 
in  its  whole  course  by  the  Newcastle  and  Carli.sle  Railway. 

TYNE,  a small  river  of  Scotland,  rises  in  the  parish  of 
Borthwick.  flows  mostly  N.E.  through  Haddingtonshire, 
and  enters  the  North  Sea  at  Tynninghame,  miles  N.VV. 
of  Dunbar,  after  a course  of  28  miles. 

TYNEII.\M.  West,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

TYNECMOUTII-wtth-NORTII  SHIELDS,  a parliamentary 
borough,  parish,  and  two  contiguous  towns  of  England,  co. 
of  Northumberland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  at  its 
mouth  in  the  North  Sea,  opposite  South  Shields,  and  on  a 
railway.  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Newcastle.  Pop.  in  1851,  30,524; 
of  parliamentary  borough,  comprising  ts  townships,  (1861,) 
33,901;  of  township  of  Tynemouth,  14,650;  of  township  of 
North  Shields,  8882.  Tynemouth,  at  the  E.  angle  of  the 
borough,  facing  the  sea,  is  well  built,  has  many  inns  and 
lodging-houses  for  visitors,  who  resort  to  it  for  bathing,  and 
a castle  of  the  eleventh  century,  on  a lofty  rock,  now  used 
for  barracks  and  military  magazines,  aiid  a light-house  in 
lat.  55°  1'  3"  N.,  Ion.  1°  25' W.  North  Shields,  which  h.is 
risen  up  chiefly  within  the  present  century,  is  a flouriiihing 
and  w'ell-built  seaport,  having  a spacious  market-place,  gas 
and  water-works,  a stone  church,  numerous  chapels,  a 
market-house,  jail,  theatre,  mechanic.s’  institution,  master 
mariners’  a.sylum,  public  libraries,  a Lancasteiian  endowed 
school,  and  other  schools  and  charities.  It  is  extending 
itself  rapidly  into  Chirton  township,  on  the  W.  Its  harbor, 
bordered  with  quays,  is  capable  of  containing  2000  vessels  of 
5t>0  tons  burden.  It  belongs  to  the  port  of  Newcastle  and 
North  Shield.s,  and  has  a large  share  in  the  coal  trade,  ship- 
>)uilding.  manufactures  of  rope  and  naval  stores,  and  chemi- 
cal products,  hat.s,  gloves,  and  tobacco.  Tynemouth  and  in- 
cluded townships  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

TYNOS'BOKOUGH,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Middle- 
sex CO.,  IMassachusetts,  on  Merrimack  River,  and  the  Nashua 
and  Lowell  Railroad,  .32  miles  N.W.  of  Boston,  The  village 
contains  1 or  2 churches,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  of  the 
township.  626. 

TY'NISH,  an  islet  off  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naught, CO.  of  Galway,  2 miles  W.  of  Lettermore.  Pop.  150, 
mostly  employed  in  fishing. 

TYN  RON.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries. 

TYPINSAN,  ti  pin-sln^  the  most  E.,  and  large.st  of  the 
Madjico.sima  Lsland-s,  in  the  China  Sea.  Lat.  24°  43'  N., 
Ion.  125°  29'  E.  Length.  20  miles;  greatest  breadth,  10  miles 
at  its  W.  end.  A dangerous  reef  is  on  the  N.  side,  on  which 
the  Providence”  was  lost  in  1797. 

TYRANA,  te-rd'n3,  a city  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania. 
15  miles  N.  by  E.  of  El-Bassan.  It  is  a wretched  place,  but 
is  noted  for  its  beautiful  mosques  and  spacious  market-places. 

TYRAS.  See  D.mester. 

TYRE,  a maritime  city  of  antiquity.  See  Soor. 

TYRE,  tir,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Seneca  co..  New  York,  ou  the  Seneca  River  and  the  Erie 
Canal.  Pop.  1437. 

TYREE  or  TYRY.  See  Tiree. 

TYREE’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co..  Tennes.see. 

TYREE  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Summer  co..  Tennes.see. 

TYIPELL’S  B,\Y,  an  inlet  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
i.sland  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  British  West  Indie.s.  Ou  it  is 
the  village  of  Calliacjua,  2^  miles  S.E.  of  Kingstown. 

TYRIA.  tirte-3.  or  TIREII.  tee'reh,  a town  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  Little  Mender  River,  (anc.  Cays’ter,)  44  miles  S.E. 
of  Smyrna,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus.  It  has  numerous 
mos(;ues. 

'I'YRIE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

TYRI-FIORD,  tiPre  fe-ORd^  a lake  of  Norway,  stift.  and  16 
miles  W.  of  Chri.stiana.  Length.  16  miles;  breadth.  7 miles. 
On  the  N.  it. receives  the  Beina-elf,  and  on  the  S.  it  gives 
efflux  to  the  Drammen  River. 

TYRING  HAM.  a post-township  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 126  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Pop.  730. 

TYRNAU,  tSgR'now,  (Hun.  Nngy  Sznmbath,  nfidj  som'- 
bop.)  or  TERN  A V’ A,  a town  of  West  Hungary,  co.,  and  27 
miles  N.E.  of  Pre.sburg,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. Pop.  5830.  It  has  numerous  fine  churches,  a Roman 
Catholic  college,  military  and  other  schools,  a public  library, 
and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  a consider- 
able general  trade,  and  8 important  annual  fairs. 
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TYRNAU.  a vii.age  of  Moravia,  circle,  and  N.W.  of  Olmutz 

TYROL,  tir'rol,  (Ger.  pron.  te-roP,)  and  VORARLBERQ 
for-aRPb^RG,  (anc.  if/ireiia,  and  a part  of  WoriCMm.)  a province 
of  the  Austrian  dominions,  on  the  S.W.  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many. Lat.  45°  40'  to  47°  41'  N..  Ion.  9°  30'  to  12°  30'  E.; 
the  W.  portion,  to  the  sources  of  the  Stanz.  forming  Vo- 
rarlberg,  and  the  E. portion  Tyrol  proper.  It  is  bounded  N, 
by  Lake  Con.stance  and  Bavaria,  E.  by  Salzburg  and  Illyria, 
S.E.  and  S.  by  Austrian  Italy,  and  W.  by  Switzerland  ami  the 
principality  of  Lichtenstein  : greatest  length,  from  Lake  Con 
stance  to  the  extremity  of  the  Pusterthal,  165  miles;  great- 
est breadth,  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  157  miles;  area,  11,084  sijuare 
miles.  It  is  mountainous  throughout,  and  in  regard  to 
scenery  is  second  only  to  Switzerland,  of  which  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a continuation.  'Ihe  Alp.s,  entering  it  from 
Switzerland,  sti'etch  across  it  from  W.  to  E.  in  three  nearly 
parallel  chains.  'The  loftiest  of  the.se  is  the  Rhetian  Alps, 
which,  occupying  the  centre,  divide  the  country  into  a N. 
and  S.  portion.  In  this  chain  are  situated  Mount  Oilier, 
the  culminating  point  of  the  Au.strian  Empire,  12,852  feet; 
and  the  Gross-Glockner,  12,560  feet.  The  second  parallel 
chain,  situated  in  the  N.,  not  far  from  the  frontier,  forms 
the  Tyrolese  or  German  Alps;  and  the  third  chain,  to  which 
the  name  of  the  'I'l  ent  Alps  is  .sometimes  given,  bends  round 
from  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  continues  E.  till  it  becomes 
linked  with  the  Carnic  Alps.  All  these  chains  descend  very 
abi  uptly  on  the  S.  side,  and  form  short  lateral  valleys,  but 
on  their  N.  sides  generally  slope  gradually  by  parallel  ter- 
races, the  spaces  between  which  are  occupied  by  long  longi- 
tudinal valleys.  Many  of  the  summits  are  capped  with 
perpetual  .snow;  and  glai  ier.s,  to  the  number  of  80,  covering 
in  all  a space  of  about  170  square  miles,  descend  into  the 
valleys  to  the  level  of  about  4000  feet.  'I'he  most  remark.able 
of  these  glaciers  are  the  Oesthal,  Sulden,  Floiten,  and  Dux. 
Notwithstanding  the  height  of  the  chains,  the  Tyrol  has 
several  of  the  lowest  passes  in  the  Alps.  The  celebrated 
Brenner  Pass  is  little  more  than  4000  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  other  principal  passes  are  the  Malserheide,  'rimbljoch, 
Arlberg,  Schlossberg,  Achen  Pass,  and  the  pass  near  San 
Pellegrino.  'The  loftiest  of  all  the  passes  is  the  Stilfser  or 
Wormseijoch.  . 

'I’he  prevailing  rock  in  these  mountains  is  gr.anite.  which 
usually  forms  the  crest  of  the  chain.  On  the  S.  .slopi'S  pri- 
mitive schists  and  limestones  overlie  the  granite;  on  the  N. 
slope  the  rocks  are  almost  entirely  calcareous.  At  lower 
elevations  a greater  variety  of  rocks  appears,  and  in  some 
localitie.s,  of  which  the  Fassathal  is  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample, almost  all  the  great  formations  of  Europe  may  be 
seen  in  miniature.  'The  princijial  chains  mentioned  above 
form  three  principal  valleys — the  Innthal,  Etschthal  or 
Adige  Valley,  and  Pu.sterthal.  Into  thesea  vast  number  of 
minor  valleys  open,  and  thus,  though  no  proper  plains  oc- 
cur. large  portions  of  the  surface  be.'-ome  fiat  enough  to  bo 
placed  under  regular  culture. 

'The  drainage  is  divided  between  the  basins  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Po.  'I'he  first,  forming  part  of  the 
N.W.  boundary,  is  confined  to  that  locality,  and  receives 
only  the  waters  of  the  Vorarlberg,  in  part  directly,  and 
in  part  by  the  111  and  the  Bregenz;  the  latter,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  A much  larger  share 
of  drainage  is  received  by  the  Danube,  whose  important 
tributary  the  Inn,  traversing  the  celebrated  valley  of 
that  name,  enclo.sed  on  the  S.  by  the  Rhetian.  and  ou 
the  N.  by  the  'Tyrolese  Alp.s,  receives  from  both  chains, 
but  especially  from  the  former,  numerous  torrents  am] 
streams  fed  by  perpetual  snow  and  glaciers.  Another 
large  supply  sent  to  the  Danube  proceeds  from  the  S.  side 
of  the  Rhetian  Alps,  where  the  waters  of  the  E.  part  of  the 
Pusterthal,  and  of  a number  of  lateral  valleys,  go  to  augment 
the  Drave.  'The  Adriatic  receives  its  share  chiefly  through 
the  Etsch  or  Adige.  None  of  these  rivers,  except  the  Inn, 
are  of  navigable  importance;  but  their  effect  on  the  sc'enery 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  they  form  above  150 
large  waterfalls. 

'The  largest  lakes,  the  Idrio.  Garda,  and  Constance,  being 
situated  on  the  frontiers,  belong  less  to  the  Tyrol  than  tc 
other  countries.  'The  others,  though  very  numerous  and 
picture.sque.  are  small. 

'The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  but  differs  much  on  the 
opposite  .sides  of  the  Alps.  In  the  N..  and  moi'e  especially  in 
the  lateral  valleys,  it  is  severe,  but  still  not  .«o  much  so  .as 
in  the  W..  where  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  is  felt;  in  the 
S.  it  becomes  much  milder,  and  almost  Italian.  At  Inns- 
pruck,  1709  feet  above  sea-level,  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  49°;  at  Botzen,  690  feet  above  sea-level,  it  is  55°  Rl/. 
The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  very  nearly  equal  both  in  the  N. 
and  S.,  and  averages  about  26  inches. 

About  one-third  of  the  whole  surface  i.»  Rnavailatile  for 
any  economical  purpose,  being  occupied  by  perpetual  snows, 
glaciers,  and  inaccessible  barien  rocks.  Ratle-r  more  than 
another  third  is  covered  with  forests.  'The  remain,  ng  )>ortion 
includes  large  tracts  of  commons — mo.tly  in  a iiate  of  na- 
ture, though  capable  of  cultivation — meadows,  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  arable  land.s.  The  commons  and  meadows 
are  employed  in  rearing  cattle,  which  m all  the  higher  dis. 
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trlcts  forms  the  principal  occupation.  The  most  numerous 
B*.ock  are  sheep  and  pioats.  In  the  gardens  and  orchards 
vast  quantities  of  the  finest  fruits  are  grown.  The  vine  also 
succeeds  well,  particularly  in  the  circles  of  Botzen,  Trent, 
and  Roveredo,  where  it  occupies  a large  extent  of  sui  face, 
and  produces  several  wines  of  excellent  quality.  Other  ob- 
jects of  subsidiary  culture  are  olives  and  mulberries;  the 
former  to  a very  limited  extent,  but  the  latter  so  generally 
in  the  circle  of  Roveredo,  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  common 
and  lucrative  sources  of  employment.  After  deducting  all 
the  land  appropi  iated  as  alx)ve  described,  there  still  remains 
nearly  500,000  acres  under  ordinary  culture.  From  the 
minute  subdivision  of  property,  farms  are  generally  small, 
and  the  operations  of  husbandry  are  conducted  with  little 
skill;  but  the  spirit  of  industry  is  untiring,  and  a large 
amount  of  produce  is  obtained,  though  it  tails  to  meet  the 
consumption.  The  principal  crops  are  maize,  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  tiemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  sumach 
are  also  largely  grown.  The  rearing  of  canary-birds  is  pur- 
sued on  a large  scale  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and  most 
parts  of  Europe  are  supplied  with  singing  birds  from  the 
Tyrol.  Wolves,  bears,  wild  boars,  marmots,  chamois,  &c. 
inhabit  the  mountain  districts.  The  minerals,  which  once 
formed  the  chief  source  of  wealth,  are  less  productive  than 
formerly,  but  are  still  worked  extensively.  The  most  import- 
ant are  iron  and  .salt;  but  both  gold  and  silver  are  obtained 
in  small  quantities,  and  also  copper  and  lead. 

Q’he  manufactures  of  the  Tyrol  are  more  numerous  than 
important.  The  first  place  belongs  to  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  silk,  which  has  its  principal  localities  in  Rovere- 
do, Botzen,  and  Trent.  The  next  in  order  is  metal  ware, 
which  is  made  in  a variety  of  forms:  the  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  brass  manufactui-es  of  Achenrain  and  Lientz, 
largely  exported;  articles  in  copper,  iron,  shovels,  wire, 
nails,  and  scythes.  Another  manufacture  in  which  the 
Tvrolese  display  considerable  ingenuity,  is  that  of  articles  in 
wood,  many  of  which  are  carried  into  other  countries  by 
the  makers  or  their  children,  and  form  a lucrative  branch 
of  traffic.  Lace  and  embroidery  and  glove-making  employ  a 
great  many  persons  regularly,  and  fill  up  the  spare  hours  of 
many  others.  The  transit  trade,  owing  to  the  many  ea.sy 
passes  thi  ough  the  Alps  which  the  Tyrol  presents,  is  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  devotional  feeling  is 
so  strong;  and  though  it  may  be  often  disfigured  by  super- 
stition, it  has  doubtless  mainly  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  that  simple,  pure,  manly,  and  independent  charac- 
ter for  which  the  Tyrolese  are  remarkably  distinguished. 
Nearly  all  are  Roman  Catholics,  under  10  bishops,  suffra- 
gans of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants emigrate  annually  as  labourers  into  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  Tyrol  has  its  own  national  diet,  composed 
of  the  nobility,  clergy,  deputies  of  the  towns  and  of  the 
rural  districts,  who  meet  in  one  chamber.  It  is  divided  into 
the  7 circles  of  Roveredo,  Trent,  Etsch,  Tusterthal  and 
Eisach,  Lower  Inn  and  Wipperthal,  Upper  Inn  and  Vintsch- 
gau.  and  Vorarlberg,  also  named  from  their  chief  towns; 
capital,  Innspruck. 

Tyrol  formed  part  of  ancient  Rhcetia,  and.  after  along  and 
noble  struggle  to  maintain  its  independence,  was  converted 
into  a Roman  province.  It  suffered  much  from  the  inroads 
of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  at  a later  period  was  govern- 
ed by  counts,  who  continued  in  possession  till  1254,  when 
the  iine  becoming  extinct,  the  Count  of  Goritz  succeeded. 
His  heirs  governed  till  1363,  when  the  succession  opened  to 
a female,  who  ceded  it  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria.  It  has 
since  remained  in  the  possession  of  that  family,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a short  period  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  Napoleon  gave  it  to  the  Bavarians.  I’op.  in 
1850.  859,706. .\dj.  and  inhab.  Tyrolese,  tir'o-leez'. 

TYRONE,  ti-ron'.  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
having  N.  the  co.  of  Londonderry,  E.  Armagh,  S.  Monaghan, 
and  lY.  Dojiegal.  Area  1260  square  miles,  or  806,640  acres, 
of  which  450,286  are  arable,  311,867  uncultivated,  and  11.981 
in  plantations.  Pop.  255,819.  Surfiice  hilly  and  ill  wooded, 
rising  into  mountains  in  the  N.  and  S.  Principal  rivers, 
the  Blackwater  and  Foyle,  with  their  tributaries.  Lough 
Neagh  forms  part  of  the  E.  boundary.  Soil  in  the  lower 
districts  fertile,  but  agriculture  generally  very  backward. 
Principal  crops,  potatoes  and  oats,  with  a little  barley,  flax, 
and  clover.  A considerable  quantity  of  good  coal  is  raised. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  linens,  coarse  wool- 
lens. blankets,  whisky,  beer,  flour,  meal,  and  coarse  earthen- 
wares. The  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry  Railway  inter- 
8e*cts  the  county;  and  the  navigation  of  the  Tyrone  Canal 
li  wholly  within  its  E.  district.  Principal  towns,  Strabane, 
Dungannon,  Cookstown.  and  Omagh.  Tyrone  sends  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  O’Neils  were  kings 
In  Ireland  antecedent  to  Christianity,  and  were  chiefs  of 
Tyrone  when  the  memorable  rebellion  of  1597  broke  out 
nnder  their  auspices. 

TYIION  E,  ti-rOu',  a posv  village  and  township  of  Schuyler 
CO.,  New  York,  18  miles  E N.E.  of  Bath.  The  village  contains 
ieveral  churches  and  stores.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2996, 

TYRONE,  a thriving  post-village  aziu  township  of  Blair  co., 
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Pennsylvania,  on  the  Little  Juniata  River,  and  on  the  (Jen  tra  1 
Railroad,  117  miles  W.  by  N.  ofllarrisburg.  The  village,  which 
was  commenced  in  1849,  is  an  important  depot  on  the  rail- 
road. and  is  improving  rapidly.  The  trade  and  travel  ''' 
Centre  and  Clearfield  counties  meet  the  lailcuaj  Jtb  tU'iS 
point,  which  is  the  S.  terminus  of  a railroad  extending  to 
Bellefonto  33  miles.  It  has  4 churches  and  1 newspaper. 
There  is  a large  iron  forge  here.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1766. 

TYRON  E,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P,  9t,(). 

TYRONE,  a township,  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1485. 

TYliONE,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1180. 

TYRONE,  a village  of  Wilkes  co,,  Georgia,  55  miles  N,li 
by  N,  of  Milledgeville. 

TYRONE,  a post-office  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio. 

TYRONE,  a post-township,  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  ol 
Livingston  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1176. 

TYltONE,  a village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Durham,  7 
miles  from  Bowmanville.  Pop.  about  80. 

TYRONE  MILLS,  a post-office,  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

TYHOS.  See  Bahrein. 

TYRREL,  tlrhel,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina. bordering  ou  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds.  Area 
estimated  at  320  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Alli- 
gator River.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  sandy.  A 
large  part  of  it  is  covered  with  sw’amps,  and  forests  of 
cypress,  red-cedar,  and  pine.  This  county,  one  of  the  oi  igi- 
nal  precincts,  was  formed  in  1729,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Sir  John  Tyrrel,  the  proprietor  of  this  part  of  the  province. 
Capital,  Columbia.  Pop.  4944,  of  whom  3347  were  free,  and 
1597  slaves. 

TYRRELL,  a po.st-village  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

TYRGlEL’S  PASS,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  West- 
meath, 8^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mullingar.  Pop.  €00.  It  was 
the  scene  of  some  bloody  contests  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 

TYRRHENE,  th'reeu  or  tir-reeu',  or  TYRRHE'NIAN 
SEA,  (anc.  TyrrheJnum  Mah-e,)  is  a name  given  by  the 
ancients,  and  retained  by  many  modern  geographers,  to  that 
part  of  the  5Iediterranean  which  extends  between  the  coast 
of  Italy  and  the  i.slands  of  Corsica.  Sardinia,  and  Sicily. 

TYIURTNGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

TYRSILD,  a river  of  Norway.  See  Kl.yr. 

TYRUS.  See  Soor. 

TYRY.  See  TTree. 

TYSMIENICA,  tis-mySn-eeCs^,  a town  of  Austrian  Ga- 
licia, 6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Stanislawow,  betw'een  the  Vorona  and 
Bistritza.  Pop.  2900.  It  has  Catholic,  Greek  United,  and  Ar- 
menian churches;  and  a trade  in  wax,  leather,  and  cattle. 

TYSNGSGE,  tus'nb-sd'^h,  an  island  of  Norway,  stil  t,  and 
25  miles  S.  of  Bergen,  at  the  entrance  of  Hardauger-fiord. 
Length,  11  miles;  breadth,  7 miles. 

TYtSOE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

TYSON’S  FURNACE,  a post-office,  Windsor  oo.,  Vermont. 

TY/SONVILLE,  a village  of  Gibson  co.,  Tennessee,  15 
miles  N.  of  'Trenton. 

'i'YSSA.  tis'sd,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Leitmeritz, 
about  9 miles  from  Totschen.  Pop,  1456. 

'TYSSOIVTCE,  tis'so-veeUsA,  atown  of  Poland,  government, 
and  68  miles  S.E.  of  Lublin.  Pop.  2430. 

TY'TIIBY,  tithffiee,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Nottingham. 

TY'TIIEGS'TON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  Glamorgan. 

TY'TIPERINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

TYTHERINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

TY'ITUERLY,  East,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

TY'THERLY,  West,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  6^ 
miles  S.W.  of  Stockbridge.  Here  is  the  establishment  of 
‘‘  Harmony,”  founded  on  the  social  principles  of  Robert 
Owen, 

TYTIPERTON-KELL'AWAYS,  a Moravian  hamlet  of 
England,  co.  of  Wilts,  2^  miles  N.E.  of  Chippenham,  on  the 
Avon,  and  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

TYTHER'TON-STANLEY,  a chapelry,  England,  co.  Wilts. 

TY-WAN-FOO.  the  capital  of  Formosa.  See  Taiwan. 

'TYWARDMIETH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

TZAGLAIK,  tsdg-llk'(?)  a town  of  European  'Turkey,  in 
Macedonia,  sanjak,  and  54  miles  E.  of  Seres,  on  the  Kara- 
soo.  near  its  mouth  in  the  .<Egean  Sea. 

TZANA  or  ZANA.  a lake  of  Abyssinia.  See  Dembea. 

TZAREVOKOKSHATSK.  See  Tsarevokokshaisk. 

TZAREVOSAN'TCHURSK.  See  'Ts.arevosantchoorsk. 

'TZARITZIN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  'Tsaritsin. 

TZA'TALZE,  a town  of 'The.ssaly.  See  S.atalge. 

'TZEKINOVKA.  Russian  Poland.  See 'Tsekinovka. 

'TZERINA,  a town  of  Cyprus.  See  Cerina. 

TZIMOVA,  tse-mo'vd,  a large  village  of  Greece,  in  the 
Morea,  district,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Koron,  20 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Matapan, 

'TZIN'TZOU'TZAN,  tsint-soo-ts3n^  a town  of  Mexico, 
state  of  51ichoacan,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Valladolid,  with 
some  remains  of  ancient  architecture,  and  originally  capital 
of  the  Indian  kingdom  of  Michoacan.  Pop.  2090. 

'TZIPA,  a river  of  Siberia.  See  'Tstpa. 

TZl  VILSK  or  TSIVILSK,  a town  of  Russia,  government, 
and  62  miles  W.  of  Kazan. 

'TZNA,  a liver  of  Russia.  See  Tsna. 

TZURUKHAITU,  Siberia.  See 'Tsoorookhaitoo. 
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rT  i\NAPi;i,oo4-ii2-poo',  or  ANAPU,  l-n3-poo',  a river  of 
J Bruzil,  province  of  Para,  joins  the  Par^  S.  of  the 
island  of  Marajo,  after  a N.  course  of  400  miles. 

UATUMA,  oo-I  too'md.  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Para, 
joins  the  Amazon,  50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Silves,  after  a S.S.E. 
course  estimated  at  350  miles. 

UAUPE.S,  wow/p&s,  a river  of  South  America,  in  Brazil, 
joins  the  Kio  Negro  on  the  right,  near  the  equator.  Lon. 
67°  40'  W. 

UBA,  oo'bd,  a village  and  pari.sh  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas-Geraes,  near  an  affluent  of  the  Parahiba  do  Sul. 
UBA,  ootbd,  a post-office  of  Piatt  co..  Illinois. 

UB.\CII.  oo/bdK,  a village  of  Kheni.sh  Prussia,  government 
and  P2  miles  N.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Pop.  1316. 

UBA  1 1 1,  a river  of  Brazil.  See  Ivahi. 

UBA II Y,  a lake  and  river  of  Bolivia.  See  Magdalena. 
UBATUBA.  oo-hd-too/bd.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  San 
Paulo,  100  miles  N.E.  of  Santos.  Pop.  with  district.  6000. 

UBAYE,  ii'bd/,  a river  of  France,  department  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  after  a W.  course  of  40  miles  joins  the  Durance  on 
the  left. 

UBBESTON,  ub'ston,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 
UBEDA,  oo-ud'Dd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  26  miles 
N.E.  of  .laen.  Pop.  13,809.  It  has  remains  of  ancient  walls, 
a cathedral,  formerly  a mosque;  manufactures  of  Avoolleus 
and  earthenwares,  and  a trade  in  corn,  fruits,  oil,  Avine,  and 
horses.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1212. 

UBES,  SAINT,  a city  of  Portugal.  See  Setubal. 
UBEKAYA,  oo-bA-rd'vd.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Minas-Geraes.  Pop.  of  the  district,  COOO. 

UBERSDOllF.  a village  of  Switzerland.  See  Uebersdorf. 
UBEBLINGEN,  a town  of  Baden.  See  Ueberlingen. 
UBIGAU,  oo^be-gdw,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Elster,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Torgau.  Pop.  1250. 

UBGjEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

UBOLDO,  oo-boPdo.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
of  Milan,  3 miles  from  Saronno.  Pop.  1778. 

UBKIQUE,  oo-Bree/kd.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  46 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Cadiz.  Pop.  5439.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollens. 

UBSTADT,  oop^stdtt.  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Middle 
Rhine.  3 miles  N.E.  of  Bruch-;al.  Pop.  1140. 

UCAYALE,  oo-kl-dRA,  UCAYALI,  oo-kl-dRee.  or  PARO,  pd/- 
ro.  a large  river  of  Peru,  E.  of  the  Andes,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal head  streams  of  the  Amazon.  It  unites  with  the  Tun- 
gurazua,  after  a N.  course  of  500(?)  miles,  near  lat.  4°  25'  S., 
Ion.  72“  30'  E..  to  form  the  Amazon.  It  receives  numerous  and 
considerable  affluents,  the  chief  being  the  Apurimac.  It  is 
naviijable  from  the  Amazon,  for  large  vessels,  to  Sarayacu, 
lat.  7°  S. 

UCCLE.  iik’l.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  South  Bra- 
bant, cai'ital  of  a canton,  2 miles  S.  of  Brussels. 

UCED.V.  oo-thA0)d,  a decayed  city  of  Spain,  province  and 
25  miles  W.  of  Soria.  Pop.  750.  In  its  castle  Ximenes  was 
once  confined.  Near  it  a small  Christian  population  lived 
independent  and  undisturbed  throughout  the  Moorish  do- 
minion. 

UCIIAUD.  ii'shr/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Gant,  on  the  railway  between  Nimes  and  Montpellier. 
Pop.  907. 

UCIIEE,  a post-village  of  Ru.ssell  co.,  Alabama,  about  68 
miles  E.  of  Montgomery. 

U/CIIEE  AN/NA  or  EU'CIIEE  ANCNA,  a post-village, 
cai)ital  of  Walton  co.,  Florida,  about  120  miles  W.  of  Tal- 
lahassee. It  contains  a court-house,  and  several  stores. 

U'CIIEE  CREEK,  of  Columbia  co.,  Georgia,  flows  into  the 
Savannah  River. 

.UCIIIZY.  li'shee'zee',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
SaoneTet-bcdre,  arrondissement  of  Macon.  Pop.  1500. 
UCII-KELEESEII,  Armenia.  See  Utch-Kilissa. 

UCIITE.  (loK'teh,  a village  of  North  Germany.  Hanover, 
county  of  Uoya,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Nienburg.  Pop.  1200. 

UCIITE.  a river  of  Prussian  Saxony,  government  of  Mag- 
deburg. tributary  to  the  Elbe. 

UCKER,  Ook'ker.  a small  river  of  Prussian  Pomerania, 
flows  into  the  Little  Ilaff,  at  Uckenniinde,  and  formerly 
gave  nanve  to  the  district  of  Uckermark. 

UCKERMUNDE.  (UckermUnde.)ook'kjr-muntdeh,a  town 
of  Prussia.  Pomerania.  32  miles  N.W.  of  Stettin,  at  the 
mouth  of  tile  Ccker  in  the  Kleine-IIaff.  Pop.  2310. 
UOK'FIELD.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

UCL£S,  oo  -klAst  (anc.  Urce&a?)  a fortified  town  of  Spain, 
province  and  32  milts  W.  of  Cuenca,  at  the  foot  of  a height 
crowned  by  a feinous  monastery,  founded  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, on  the  site  of  a Moorish  castle.  Pop.  1602.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1809. 

UDDE VALLA,  codMeh-vAPlA,  a town  of  South  Sweden, 
la'll  and  45  miles  N.  of  Gothenburg,  on  a deep  inlet  of  the 
Cattegat.  Pop.  3920.  it  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
iiuen  fabrics,  snuff,  sugar,  and  leather. 
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UD'DINGSTON,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  with  a station  on  the  Caledo 
nian  Railway,  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Gla.sgow. 

UDEM,  a towm  of  Rhenish  Prus.sia.  See  Uedesj. 

UDEN,  iPden,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  North  Brab-aul. 
14  mile.s  E.S.E.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  1710. 

UDENIIOUT,  ii'den-howt',  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  North  Brabant,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Bois-le-Duc 
Pop.  2084. 

UDEPOOR,  a town  of  India.  See  Oodeepoor. 

UDIGE.  a town  of  Italy.  See  Udine. 

U'DIMORE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

UDUNA,  a post-office  of  Kane  co..  Illinois. 

UDINE.  ooMe-nA,  or  UDIGE,  (anc.  Vedinfum;  L.  Utihmv) 
a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  capital  of  the  delegation  of  Friuii. 
government  and  60  miles  N.E.  of  Venice,  in  an  »‘Xten.sive 
plain  on  the  Canal  of  La  Roja.  between  the  'Torre  and  Cor- 
mare.  It  forms  a kind  of  double  town — an  outer,  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  an  inner,  also  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches. 
It  Avas  once  defended  hy  a castle  occupying  a commanding 
height  near  its  centre,  hut  noAv  converted  into  a hon.<e  of 
correction.  It  is  entered  hy  six  gates,  and  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets  lined  Avith  arcades. 
Its  principal  sejuare  is  spacious,  and  adorned  Avith  a fine 
pillar  by  Camolli,  intended  to  commemorate  the  peace  of 
Campo-Forniio.  a village  in  the  neighborhood.  Immediately 
beloAv  the  castle  is  a fine  promenade,  laid  out  in  planted 
alleys,  aiid  containing  a large  pond  Avith  an  island ; and  in 
the  vicinity,  approached  by  an  avenue  of  stately  plane  trees, 
is  the  Campo-Santo,  Avhich,  from  the  taste  di.-^played  in  its 
arrangements,  and  the  number  and  elegance  of  its  monu- 
ments, ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  cemeteries  in  Europe. 
The  ecclesiastical  edifices  include  tAvelve  parish  churches, 
and  numerous  chapels,  but  the  only  one  particularly  deserv- 
ing of  notice  is  the  Cathedral,  distinguished  by  its  marble 
pnllars,  carving.s,  and  pictures.  The  other  public  buildings 
and  establishments  are  the  Episcopal  Palace,  'Theatre.  Court- 
house, the  Guard-house,  surmounted  by  a tOAver;  the  Ly- 
ceum, Gymnasium,  and  several  elementary  schools.  'The 
manufactures  consist  of  linen,  silk,  and  Avoollen  goods,  cop- 
per and  earthenAvare,  hats,  and  paper;  and  there  are  several 
liqueur-distilleries,  and  numerous  flour-mills.  Udine  is  the 
see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a court  of  justice  and 
several  important  public  offices.  Pop.  25.201. 

UDINSK,  a town  of  Siberia.  See  Oodinsk. 

UDIPU,  a toAvn  of  llindo.stan.  See  Ood.apee. 

UD'NY.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen. 

UDYARIIELY,  ood'vAR'hM,  SZEKELY.  sA'k&P,  (Ger.  Oher- 
hellyen,  o'ber-hAPyen,)  a market-tOAvn  of 'Transylvania,  Szek- 
ler-land,  capital  of  a county,  on  the  Great  Kokel.  90  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Klausenburg.  Pop.  2999.  It  has  Reformed  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  colleges,  and  a monastery. 

UEBERLINGEN  or  UBERLINGEN.  fi/ber-ling'en.  a toAvn 
of  Baden,  on  an  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  called  the 
Ueberlingen-See,  8 miles  N.  of  Constance.  Pop.  2700.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen,  hosiery,  and  tobacco. 

UEBERSDORF.  u'ber.s-doKf',  or  UEBERSTORFF,  ii/bers- 
toRf',  a village  of  SAvi'tzerland,  canton  and  8 miles  N.E.  of 
Freyburg.  Pop.  1033. 

UEBERWASSER,  iiffier-tvAs'ser,  a village  and  parish  of 
I’russia.  province  of  \Vestphalia,  government  and  near 
Munster.  Pop.  1612. 

UECKERMUNDE,  a toAvn  of  Prussia.  See  Uckermunde. 

UEDEM  or  UDEIM,  ii/d^m,  a Availed  tOAvn  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  39  miles  N.W.  of  Du.s.seldorf  Pop.  1700. 

UEHLFELD,  lil'f^lt,  or  UIILFELD,  a market-tOAvn  of 
Bavaria.  21  miles  N.W.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  1012. 

UELMEN,  iiPmen,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  29  miles 
W.S.W'.  of  Coblentz,  on  a lake  called  the  Uelmen-See.  P.  783. 

UELZEN  or  ULZEN,  iilUsen.  a toAvn  of  Hanover,  20  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Liineburg.  on  the  raihvay  to  Celle.  Pop.  3081. 

UERDINGEN,  URtding-en,  or  OERDINGEN.  a toAvn  of 
Rhenish  Pru.ssia,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Rhine.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  manufactures  of 
silks  and  cottons. 

UERSPRINGEN,  iiR/spring-en,  or  URSPRINGEN.  a vil- 
lage of  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  district  of  Remlingen. 
Pop.  1059. 

UESSLINGEN,  ussfling-en,  a village  and  pari.sh  of  SAvitzer 
land,  canton  of  Thurgau,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Frauenfeld,  on  the 
'Thur.  Pop.  1198. 

UETERSEN  or  UTERSEN,  (i'ter-sen,  a market-town  of 
Denmark,  Hol.stein.  on  the  Pinnau.  16  miles  N.W.  of  Ham- 
burg. Pop.  3313.  It  has  an  asylum  for  noble  ladies,  sugaj 
refinerie.s,  starch  factories,  and  potteries. 

UE'iTKON,  uRe-kon,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  1100. 

UETLIBERG.  utfle-lAARG',  a summit  of  .Mount  Albis,  W 
of  the  lake.  2844  feet  in  h-  ight. 

UFA,  a river  of  European  Russia.  See  Oof4 
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UFFCULME,  uff'kom,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

UFFEMIEIM,  oof'fen-hmie',  a walled  town  of  Bavaria, 
'ircle  of  Middle  Franconia,  on  the  Gollach,  23  miles  N.W.  of 
An.spach.  Fop.  164(5.  It  has  a castle,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth  and  leather. 

UFFIIOLTZ.  odFholts,  (Fr.  pron.  iif'holts^)  a village  of 
Fratice.  department  of  Ilaut-Khin.  Fop.  1852. 

UFFIIOVEN,  oof-ho'veu.  a village  of  Frussian  Saxony,  1 
mile  \V.  of  Langensalza.  Fop.  1003. 

UF^FINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks.  Here  is 
the  Vale  of  the  \Vhite-horse,  so  called  from  a figure  cut  on 
the  face  of  a chalk  down. 

UKFINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bincoln,  on  the 
railway.  2^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Stamford.  The  church  has  a 
fine  tower. 

UFFIXGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

UFT’I.NGTON,  a post-office  of  Monongalia  co.,  W. Virginia 

UFG’OKD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

UFFOIID,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

UFOl/KEE,  a creek  of  Alabama,  flows  through  Macon 
CO.  into  Tallapoosa  lUver,  about  10  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Tusk(!gee. 

UF'TOX,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

UFTOX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

UG'BOKOUGIl,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

UGEIX,  a city  of  Central  Ilindostan.  See  Oojein. 

UGEXTO,  oo-j^n'to,  (auc.  Uxe.nKum.)  a small  town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Gallipoli. 
Fop.  1500. 

UGGESIIALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

UGGIAXO-DELLA-CIIIESA,  ood-jd/no  d^Fld  ke-a'sd,  a 
town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  23  miles  S.E.  of  Lecce. 
Fop.  1517. 

UGGIANO-MOXTE-FUSCOLI.  oo-jd/no  mon'td  foo.s'ko-le.  a 
town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto,  E.S.E.  of  Taranto. 
Fop.  500. 

UGIE.  oo'ghee,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Aberdeen,  rises 
at  the  village  of  Aberdour,  2J  miles  from  the  N.  coast,  flows 
S.E.,  and  enters  the  North  Sea,  2 miles  N.W.  of  Feterhead. 
after  a course  of  21  miles.  Frincipal  affluent,  the  Deer.  It 
is  navigable  for  about  1^  miles. 

UGldAK,  UXIXAR  or  UJIJAR,  oo-He-HaR',  a town  of 
Spain.  Andalusia,  province  and  50  miles  S.E.  of  Granada, 
on  the  Ugijar.  It  has  a town-house,  jrison,  college,  a 
school,  academy,  and  a hospital.  Pop.  3002. 

UGIXE.  oo'je-nd,  a town  of  the  Sarditiian  States,  province 
of  Upper  Savoy,  on  the  Alley,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Annecy.  It 
has  several  interesting  antiquities,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle.  Fop.  2944. 

UGGiEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

UGLI AXO.  ool-ydhio,  or  UGLIAX.  ool-ydnt,  an  i.sland  of 
Dalmatia,  Adriatic,  opposite  the  city  of  Zara,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a channel  3 miles  across.  Length  14  miles, 
breadth  2 miles. 

UGLITCII,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Oooutcr. 

UGGCS,  oo'gocht,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Hungary, 
bounded  X.  and  N.IV.  by  the  county  of  Beregh,  S.IV.  and  S. 
by  Szathmar,  and  E.  and  X.E.  by  Marmaros.  Area  479 
siluare  miles.  Nagy-Sziilds  is  the  capital.  Fop.  48,170. 

UGK.A.  .1  river  of  Russia.  See  OoGR.c. 

UGRiXOVEZE,  oo'gre-no  v&tfseh,(?)  a village  of  Austria, 
Slavonia.  32  miles  S.E.  of  Feterwardeiu.  Fop.  1647. 

UIl.AREEor  UWIIARIE. yu-h.\rhee.  a small  riverof  North 
Carolina,  which  flows  through  Randolph  and  Montgomery 
sounties.  and  enters  the  Yadkin  a few  miles  below  the 
Narrows. 

UllLERSVILLE,  ufler.s-vil,  a post-office  of  Northampton 
co..  I'enn.sylviinia. 

UIILERVILLE,  a small  village  in  the  N.  part  of  Bucks 
CO..  Fennsylvania.  on  the  Delaware  River. 

UIILFELD,  a town  of  Bavaria.  See  Ueulfflu. 

UHRFAIIR.  ooR'faR,  a market-town  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  on 
the  Drave,  opposite  to  Li(*ntz.  Fop.  2589. 

UlIRTCKSVILLE,  uh-iks-vil,  a thriving  post-village  of 
Mill  township,  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  on  Stillwater  (ireek. 
about  100  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  is  at  the  head  of  slack- 
water  navigation,  a few  miles  from  the  Ohio  Canal.  Fop.  in 
(860.  f>46. 

UI.  a river  of  West  Siberia.  See  Ooi. 

UIG.  tig,  a district  comprising  the  W.  part  of  Lewis  Island. 
Hebrides.  Scotland,  and.  with  the  islands  of  Berncra.  Vuia- 
vore.  and  Fabbay.  forming  a parish  of  the  county  of  Ross. 
Area  275  square  miles.  Fop.  in  1851.  3209. 

UIST.  (wist  or  list.)  NORTH,  an  island  and  pari.sh  of  the 
•tuter  Hebrides,  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  2^  miles  N.  of 
the  island  of  Benbecula.  and  separated  on  the  X.E.  from 
Harris  by  tlie  Sound  of  Harris.  8 miles  across.  Shape  very 
irregular.  Length  17  miles,  breadth  from  3 to  12  miles. 
Fop  in  1851,3302.  Its  E.  part  is  a dreary,  marshy  moorland. 
(n<iented  by  the  ramifications  of  Lochs  Maduy  and  Evort, 
tnd  containing  several  inland  lakes.  Its  W.  part  is  hilly  or 
mountainous,  comprising  .«oine  tracts  of  very  fertile  land,  on 
which  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  aie  raised.  It  contains  Ben- 
Croghan.  a mountain  1500  feet  aho\  e the  S'.'U,  and  several  hold 
headlands,  with  some  remarkable  caves.  With  Balishare,  j 
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Grame.say,  Hlery,  Ronay,  and  other  adjacent  islands,  it  forms 
a parish.  Fop.  in  1851.  3988. 

ULST.  SOUTH,  a pari.sh  and  the  large.st  island  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides.  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverness,  S.  of  Harris,  separatea 
from  Benbecula  on  the  N.  by  a rocky  strait,  1 mile  across. 
Length  22  miles,  greiitest  breadth  8 miles,  listimated  area, 
110  .S(juare  miles.  Fop.  in  1851,  4006.  Like  North  Uist.  its 
E.  coast  is  indented  by  lochs,  and  it  contains  several  lakes; 
a baud  of  fertile  country  borders  its  W.  coast;  elsewhere 
it  is  an  alluvial  plain  of  peat,  iutersper.sed  with  mountains, 
among  which  Mount  Hecla  rises  to  2500  or  3000  feet  above 
the  sea.  M ith  the  islands  of  Benbecula.  Eriskay.  and  Kona, 
it  forms  a pari.sh,  pop.  in  1851,  6173;  of  whom  about  live- 
sevenths  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  population  of  both 
North  and  8outh  Uist  are  in  general  miserably  poor,  an.? 
chiefly  engaged  in  fishing  and  rural  labor.  IMany  go  aunu 
ally  to  8kye  and  other  parts  of  West  Scotland,  and  they 
have  emigrated  largely  to  America  and  Australia. 

UlTEMIAGE,  oi'ten-hdt(iheh.  a division  of  the  Caps 
Colony,  South  Africa,  between  lat.  33°  and  34°  S..  and  lo.i. 
23°  30'  and  26°  30'  E.,  having  S.  the  ocean.  Area  8960 
sejuare  miles.  Fop.  11,000.  It  is  watered  by  the  Canuoos 
and  Sunday  Rivers.  Coal.  iron,  argentiferous  lead,  and 
copper  are  procurable,  anil  near  the  coast  are  valuable  salt- 
pan.s.  Frincipal  towns,  Uitenhage  and  Fort  Elizabeth. 

UlTE.N  HAGE,  South  Africa.  Cape  Colony,  the  capital  of 
the  above  district,  is  .situated  on  the  Zwartkops  River.  18 
miles  N.W.  of  Fort  Elizabeth,  with  which,  and  with  Gra- 
ham’s Town,  Albany,  it  has  an  active  trade.  It  has  a Re- 
formed church,  Wc.sleyan  an.i  Independent  chapels,  and  a 
free  school. 

UUrGEEST.  oit-iiaisH,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  North 
Holland.  S.  of  Alkmaar.  Fop.  1200. 

UlTHUIZEN,  oit-hoEzen,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  and  14  miles  N.E.  of  Groningen.  Fop.  3238. 

UITHUIZERM FEDEX,  oit-hoi/zer-moi'den,  or  UlTHUIS, 
TERMEEDEN,  oit-hoisfter-m.Vden,  a village  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince and  16  miles  N.W.  of  Groningen.  Fop.  2202. 

UJ.  oo'e.  a Hungarian  word  signifying  “ new,”  i)refixed  to 
many  places  in  Hungary;  as  Uj  Y.ar.  ft.  e.  ‘‘new  fort.”)  &c. 
For  those  not  undermentioned,  .see  additional  name. 

U.7EST,  oo'yJst,  a village  of  Frussian  Silesia,  28  miles  S.E, 
of  Oppelu.  on  the  railway  to  Ko.sel.  Fop.  4.33. 

U.HIEIA’-SATORALJA,  oiEe-hM'  s^'to'r(7Fy6h',  a market- 
town  of  Hungary,  co.  and  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Zemplin,  on 
the  Rougyva.  Fop.  6648. 

U.7HELY  VAGH.  oo'e-h^l'  v|g,  a market-town  of  Hungary, 
co.  of  Neutra.  Fop.  5417. 

U.TI.TAR,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Ugij.ar. 

U.IliAK,  a town  of  Slavonia.  See  Illok. 

U.IVAROS,  oo'c-vd/rosh',  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co 
of  Szabolcz.  15  miles  N.W.  of  Debreezin.  Fop.  5719. 

U.IVIDEK,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Nf.us.atz. 

UKRAINE,  u/krane  or  oo-kralle^  (Folish  Ulraina,  oo-kril- 
ee'nd.  “a  frontier.”)  an  old  subdivision  of  Ru.-sia  and  South- 
East  Folaud.  comprising  the  country  now  subdivided  among 
the  governments  of  Kiev,  I’oltava,  and  Kharkov,  and  tra- 
versed by  the  rivers  Dnieper  and  Donets,  with  their  afflu- 
ents. Its  capital  city  was  Kiev. 

UliAT.  See  Karoon. 

ULLO'A,  or  ULAO,  Wisconsin.  See  Appendix. 

ULASH.  a village  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Oolash. 

ULCEBY.  rd.stbee,  a ]iari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln.  7 
miles  S.E.  of  Harton-on-Humber,  with  a station  on  the  Lin- 
colnshire Railway. 

ULCEBY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  3|  miles 
S.W.  of  Alford.  A lofty  hill  in  this  parish,  called  the  Bull’s 
Head,  serves  as  a landmark  to  navisrator.s. 

UL'COFAUHACH'EE  or  AL'COFAUHATCIFEE.  a .«mai: 
river  in  the  N.  centnd  part  of  Georgia,  rises  in  Gwinnett 
co.,  flows  southward,  and  enters  the  Ocmulgee  River,  on  the 
boundary  between  Butts  and  Jasper  counties.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Ah'ovy, 

UI/C05IBE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

ULHtALE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

ULEA.  00-1, Vil-  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  15  miles 
N.W.  of  Murcia,  near  the  Segura.  Fop.  1181. 

ULEA.  (UleS.'i  oode-o.  or  ULEO.  a river  of  Russia.  Finland, 
issues  from  the  N.W.  extremity  of  a lake  of  .same  name,  flow  s 
N.W.,  and  after  a course  of  about  180  miles  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  near  Ulejlborg.  Before  it  reaches  its  mouth 
it  divides  into  four  branches  and  forms  several  catar<icts. 

IJ  LEABORG.  (Uleaborg.)  oode-O-boRg'.  a seaport  towm  of 
Finland,  cajiital  of  a lam.  on  a peninsula  at  tlie  mouth  of 
the  UhA  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  72  miles  S.S.E.  of  'I'ornea. 
Fop.  .5000.  Mean  tenqierature  of  year,  31°.8;  winter  S°.4, 
summer  5.5°. 4 Fahrenheit.  Since  its  destruction  by  fire,  in 
1825.  it  has  been  rebuilt  in  a regular  style,  and  if  is.  after 
Abo.  the  principal  commercial  town  of  Finland,  f’hief  ex- 
ports. pitch,  tar.  fis'.i,  and  salted  provisions.  It  was  founded 
in  1610.  and  belonged  to  Sweden  till  1809.  Gn  an  adjacent 
island  is  the  Castle  of  Ulc^horg,  built  in  1.590. 

ULEA-I'RASK.  oode-o  trdsk.  a lake  of  Finland,  govern- 
ment and  50  miles  S.E.  of  Uleaborg.  of  very  irregular  shape, 
35  miles  in  length  by  lO  miles  in  average  breadth.  It  n-' 
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fl  .rera<  river?  from  the  E.,  and  discharges  its  surplus 
waftrs  into  tho  Gulf  of  Bothnia  by  the  river  Uled,  75  miles 
iu  length. 

ULEG.  a river  of  Russia.  See  Ulea. 

ULEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

See  Montemavor. 

U LIAR  US.  SeeOLKROX. 

ULIE  (oodee)  ISLANDS,  a group  of  13  Islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  forming  a portion  of  the  Carolines. 

ULlTE.d  or  ULIETA.  See  Raiatea. 

ULL. \.  ool'yd.  a river  of  Spain.  Galicia,  enters  the  Bay  of 
Arosa.  after  a S.W.  course  of  80  miles. 

UL'LAlI-BUND.a  mound  in  Sinde,  20  miles  N.  of  Luckput, 
thrown  up  by  an  earthquake,  in  1819,  acro.ss  the  Poorana. 
or  E.  branch  of  the  Indus,  which,  however,  in  1826,  burst 
through  it,  forming  a channel  35  yards  wide,  and  30  feet 
deep. 

UL'L.\P00Lt,  a maritime  village  of  Scotland,  counties  of 
Cromarty  and  Ross,  on  the  AV.  coast,  N.  of  Loch  Broom,  35 
miles  N.W.  of  Dingwall.  Pop.  790,  mostly  employed  in 
fishing.  Tho  village  was  built  in  1788,  by  the  British  Fish- 
ery Society,  but  the  failure  of  the  herring  fishery  has  re- 
duced it  to  insignificance.  Its  harbor  is  good,  and  steamers 
ply  to  Portree  and  Stornoway. 

UIVL.ABD.  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Carlow,  2^ 
miles  N.X.E.  of  Graigue.  It  has  remains  of  a castle  and 
some  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

ULLDIOCONA,  ool-dd-ko'na.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Tarragona.  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Torto.<a.  Pop.  4617. 

ULLERSDORF,  GROSS,  groce  obPlers-doRf'.  a village  of 
Austria.  Moravia,  circle  of  Olmutz,  with  a castle.  Pop.  2114. 

ULLERSDORF,  NEU,  (noi.)  or  LOSIN A-NOWA,  lo-zee'nd 
noRva.  a village  of  .\ustria.  Moravia,  circle  of  Olmutz.  P.  819. 

ULLEIJSDORF,  NIEDER.  (nee^der,)  a village  of  Bohemia, 
circle  of  Kiiniggratz.  Pop.  1967. 

ULLESKELEE,  uls/k^lf,  a township  of  Engl.and,  co.  of 
York,  West  Riding,  with  a station  on  the  North  Midland 
Railway.  9 miles  S.W.  of  York. 

ULLESTIIORPE,  iils^thorp.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of 
Leicester,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Lutterworth.  Pop.  in  1851,  592. 
It  has  a station  on  the  .Aiidland  Counties  Railway. 

ULLESWATER.  See  Ui.lswater. 

ULGJD,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Kilkenny. 

UL'LIN,  a station  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  20  miles 
from  Cairo. 

ULGilNGSWICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

ULLOA.  ool-yo^i,  or  ULUA.  oo-loo'd.  a river  of  Central 
.America.  Honduras,  Hows  first  N.W.,  then  N..  and  after  a 
course  of  about  160  miles  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Honduras*. 
It  is  partly  navigable  by  vessels  of  200  tons. 

ULLO.A.,  SAN  JUAN  DE.  See  San  Joan  de  Ulua. 

ULLSW.4TER  or  ULLESW,4TER,  filz'wa-ter.  the  largest 
of  the  English  lakes,  next  to  Windermere,  from  which  it  is 
8 miles  N.,  between  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  AYest- 
moreland,  5 miles  S.AAi’.  of  Penrith.  Length  9 miles;  ave- 
rage breadth  I mile;  depth  210  feet.  Near  its  S.AV.  extre- 
mity it  is  bordered  by  the  mountain  Helvellyn;  and  its 
scenery,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  AVindermere  in  pic- 
turesque beauty,  far  surpasses  it  in  grandeur. 

ULM,  him,  (Ger.  pron.  oolm,)  a frontier  town  of  AYiirtem- 
berg,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Danube,  46  miles  S.E.  of  Stutt- 
gart, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  where  it  begins  to  be 
navigable,  and  a station  on  the  Augsburg  and  Uim  Railway, 
56i  miles  from  Augsburg.  Pop.  22.736.  Mean  temperature 
of  year  47°;  winter  29°.3,  summer  63°.6.  Fahrenheit.  It  is 
antiquated  and  dull,  but  has  a fine  Gothic  cathedral,  a town- 
hall.  government  and  custom-house,  a corn-hall,  arsenal, 
gymnasium,  hospitals,  theatre;  and  manufactures  of  tobac- 
co. pipe-howls,  playing  cards,  leather,  vinegar,  and  linen 
fabrics;  building  di^ck.s,  and  an  active  tran.sit  tr.ade.  Ulm 
was  long  an  imperial  free  town,  strongly  fortified,  and  a mili- 
tary post  of  much  importance  in  the  German  wars.  Here, 
on  the  17th  October.  1805.  General  Mack,  with  near  30,000 
Austrian  trooi)s.  capitulated  to  Napoleon,  without  firing  a 
shot.  .\s  a Germanic  fortress  it  is  garrisoned  during  peace 
by  AV  urtemberg  and  Bavarian  troops,  and  a body  of  Aus- 
trian artillery.  In  time  of  war  one- third  of  the  force  is 
Austrian. 

ULM,  a village  of  Baden  circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Olfenburg.  Pop.  588. 

ULM,  NF.U,  (noi.)  a village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube, 
oppo.-ite  Ulm,  being  a suburb  of  that  town. 

ULAIBACH.  oolin'bdK.  a village  of  Hes.se-Cnssel,  province 
of  Hanau,  near  Salmilnster,  on  a stream  of  same  name. 
Pop.  1282. 

ULR1CEII.\MN,  ool-reetsA-h.dm,  formerly  BEGESUND, 
b.Vgh^h-soond',  a town  of  South  Sweden,  hen  and  54  miles 
S.E.  of  Wenersborg,  on  Lake  Asunda.  Pop.  1645. 

UI/STER.  the  most  N.  province  of  Ireland,  between  let.  53° 
48'ai.1 .55°26'N.,and  lon.5°24'and  8° 45'  AV'..  ImvingS.  Lein- 
ster, S.AV'.  Connaught.  AV'.  and  N.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  the 
Irish  Sea  and  the  .North  Channel,  in  one  part  separated  only 
by  13  miles  from  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  Scotland.  Aren  8528 
wiuare  miles,  or  5,457,820  acres  ; of  which  3,407.539  are  esti- 
mated to  be  arable,  1,764,370  uncultivated,  and  214,856  under 
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water.  Pop.  in  1841,  2,286,622,  and  in  1851,  2.011,786,  tho  m& 
jority  being  Protestants.  Shores  mostly  bold  and  rocky,  and 
on  the  N.  atid  E.  are  remarkable  ba.saltic  cliffs,  including  the 
Giai  t’s  Causeway.  Principal  headlands.  Malin,  Teelin.  and 
Fair  Heals,  respectively  the  N.W.  and  N.E.  extremities; 
and  here  are  the  large  inlets,  Donegal  Bay  on  the  AV.,  Loughs 
Swilly  ; nd  Foyle  on  the  N.,  Belfast  Lough  and  Dundrum 
Bay  in  the  E.  Surface  very  much  diversified;  mountainous 
in  the  AV.,  where  several  summits  rise  to  upwards  of  2000 
feet;  the  province  is  more  free  from  bogs  and  plains  than 
the  other  parts  of  Ireland.  It  contains  the  large  lakes 
called  Loughs  Neagh,  Strangord,  and  Erne;  principal  rivers, 
the  Bann,  Foyle,  Erne,  and  some  tributaries  of  the  Shan- 
non. It  is  traversed  by  the  Ulster  Canal,  24  miles  in  length, 
and  connecting  Loughs  Neagh  and  Erne;  and  the  Ulster 
Railway,  between  Belfast,  Armagh,  and  Dallymeua.  This 
province  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Irish  linen  manu- 
facture, and  of  other  branches  of  manufacturing  industry 
in  Ireland,  which  have  their  chief  seat  at  Belfast;  the 
annual  value  of  the  linens  made  is  estimated  at  5,009.0001., 
and  the  manufactures  employ  170.000  hands.  The  province 
is  divided  into  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Londonderry,  An- 
ti  im.  Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  and 
Tyrone. 

ULSTER.  CoPster.  a river  of  Central  Germany,  ri.ses  in  the 
Rhongebirge,  Bavaria,  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  flows  N. 
for  30  miles  past  Thann  and  Geysa,  and  joins  the  AVerra, 
2 miles  AV.  of  A'ach.  It  partly  forms  the  frontier  between 
Saxe-AVeiinar  and  Hesse-Cassel. 

UL'STER.  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  New  York,  Las 
an  area  of  about  1150  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Hudson  River,  and  is  drained  by  Rondout,  AA  al- 
kill,  Neversink,  and  Shawangunk  Rivers,  and  by  Esopus 
Creek,  which  supply  motive  power.  The  surface  is  gene- 
rally uiuwen  and  mountainous,  the  Catskill  and  Shawan- 
gunk Ridges  traversing  the  county.  The  soil  is  usually 
productive  where  not  too  rugged  for  cultivation.  Iron  ore, 
limestone,  slate,  and  marl  are  abundant,  and  lead  plum- 
bago, coal,  anil  alum  have  been  found.  The  Hud.-on  River 
is  navigable  for  ships  along  its  entire  eastern  border.  The 
county  is  inter.sected  by  the  Delaware  and  HuJ.«on  Canal. 
Named  from  Ulster,  a province  of  Ireland.  Capital,  Kings- 
ton. Pop.  76,381. 

ULSTER,  New  York.  See  Saugerties. 

ULSTER,  a post-township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  on  the  North  Branch  Canal.  Pop.  1073. 

ULSTER.  NEAV,  the  N.  Island  of  New  Zealand,  which  see. 

UL^STERA'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Ulster  co..  New  Y'ork, 
about  90  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Albany. 

ULTIAIA  THULE,  tiPte-ma  thu/lee,  a post-office  of  Sevier 
CO.,  Arkansas. 

UI/IT.NG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

ULU.V.  a river  of  Central  America.  See  Ulloa. 

ULUBAD,  oo-lp9-b3d/.(?)  a village  of  Asia  Minor,  Anatolia, 
near  the  AV.  end  of  A bullion  te,  32  miles  AV.  of  Brusa,  with  a 
large  ruined  Byzantine  fortress. 

ULUL.A-DEL-CAMPO,  oo-looOd  d§l  kdni^po,  a town  of 
Spain,  Andalusia,  province  and  about  30  miles  from  Alme- 
ria.  on  a gentle  height.  Pop.  1600. 

UL'VA,  an  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  Scotland,  co.  of 
Argyle.  separated  by  narrow  straits  from  the  AV'.  coast  of 
Mull,  and  the  E.  of  Gometra  Island.  Length  5 miles; 
breadth  2 mile.s.  Pop.  800  Surface  mountainous  and  ba- 
saltic. rising  in  terraces  to  1400  feet  in  height. 

UL'A'ERSTONE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  and  16  miles  N.AV.  of  Lancaster,  on  the  N.AA'.  side  of 
Morecambe  Bay.  Pop.  of  the  town  iu  1851,  64.33.  The  town 
has  various  churches,  dissenting  chapels,  and  minor  .schools, 
two  libraries,  assembly  rooms,  theatre,  and  savings  bank. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  six  other  perpetual 
curacies.  Conishead  Priory  is  2 miles  S.  A canal,  1;^  miles 
in  length,  connects  the  town  with  Morecambe  Bay.  naviga- 
ble for  vessels  of  200  tons.  Manufactures  of  coarse  cottons 
and  linens,  rope,  hats,  and  woollen  yarn  are  carried  on, 
with  some  ship-building,  and  a coasting  trade  in  iron  ore, 
pig  and  bar  iron,  limestone,  slates,  and  corn.  Port  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  Lancaster. 

ULYSSES,  u-lis'sez,  a township  of  Tompkins  co..  New 
York,  on  the  AV'.  side  of  Cayuga  Lake,  9 miles  N.AV.  of  Ithaca 
Pop.  3329. 

ULYSSES,  a post-township  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsvlv.anla, 
about  15  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Coudersport.  Pop.  993. 

U LYSSES  CENTR  E.  a post-office.  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

ULZEN.  a town  of  Hanover.  See  Uelzen. 

UMAN.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Ooman. 

UMM5AG0G  L.VKE.  of  New  England,  is  situated  partly  iu 
Oxford  county.  Alaine,  and  partly  in  Coos  county.  New 
Hampshire.  Its  length  is  about  12  miles,  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  1 to  5 miles.  The  outlet  unites  with  tue  Mar- 
gallaway  River  to  form  the  Androscoggin. 

UMBAL'LAH.  a town  of  Hindostan.  at  d an  important 
station  of  British  sub-iidiary  troops,  aipital  jf  a small  chief 
ship,  in  the  Sikh  territory,  province  au(i  120  mile#  N.N.AV', 
of  Delhi,  on  the  route  to  Lahoie. 
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DM'BTIE,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  Nizam’s  dominions,  35 
miles  S.E.  of  Aurungilbad. 

UiMBKE  or  UMBKEII,  oom^brA  or  oom/breh,  a river  of 
Africa,  an  affluent  of  the  Congo. 

U.MBRETE,  oom  brA'tA,  a village  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  pro- 
vince and  9 miles  S.W.  of  Seville,  with  a beautiful  palace 
and  garden  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  Seville.  1*.  1835. 

U.MBKIATICO,  oom-bre-A^te-ko,  a market-town  of  Naples, 
orovince  of  Calabria  Ultra  1.,  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cotrone. 
i’op.  1200. 

UMBKO.  See  Ombrone. 

UMCOL'CUS,  a post-office  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine. 

UMEA,  (Umed,)  oo'me-o,  a river  of  Sweden,  rises  on  the 
E.  slope  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Norway  from  Swe- 
den, in  lat.  66°  N.,  flows  S.E.,  forming  several  lakes  by  its 
expansion,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  by  a wide 
embouchure,  a little  below  the  town  of  Umea,  after  a course 
of  alx)ve  250  miles.  The  water,  which  at  its  mouth  is  about 
15  feet  deep,  is  only  8 feet  at  Umea. 

U.MEA,  (UmeA,),  a seaport  town  of  North  Sweden,  capital 
of  a laen  near  the  mouth  of  the  Umea  River,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  95  miles  N.E.  of  llernb.sand.  Lat.  63°  49'  5"  N., 
Ion.  20°  18'  E.  Pop.  1410.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  and 
has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire  by  the  Russians.  It  has 
two  safe  harbors. 

UM'EERGIIUR'or  AM'EERGHUIU,  a considerable  town 
of  Hindostan,  Rajpootana,  dominion  and  128  miles  S.E.  of 
Joo(l|>oor,  with  several  temples,  and  a manufactory  of  chintz. 
Near  it  is  a strong  fort. 

II.M.MENDORF,  oom'men-doRf',  a village  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Saxony,  government  and  IV.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop. 
lOlo. 

U.M^IEBAPOORA,  Burmah.  See  Amar.\poora. 

U.MM-ER-lt’BIEll,  a river  of  .Morocco.  See  Morbet.a. 

U.M.MERSTADT.  oouPmer-.stAtt'.  a town  of  Central  Ger- 
many, Saxe-Meiningen,  principality  and  12  miles  S.E.  of 
llildhure:hau.sen.  Pop.  726. 

U.MI’QIJA,  ump^iuavv,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Oregon, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  above  1500  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  IV.  by  the  Pacific,  and  is  drained  by  the 
Um|Kiua  Uiver,  from  which  itderives  its  name.  This  county 
was  formed  since  1850.  Pop.  1250. 

UM  I’QU  A CITY,  a post-village  of  Umpqua  co.,  Oregon,  on 
the  Ump(iua  River,  a short  distance  above  its  mouth,  about 
lOd  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Salem. 

U.MRi'l'SIR,  a city  of  the  Punjab.  See  Amritseer. 

UMSTADT.  oom'stdtt.  a town  of  Germany.  Ilesse-Darm- 
stadt,  province  of  Starkenburg.  capital  of  a district  in  the 
Od(mw,'ild.  13  miles  E.  of  Darmstadt.  Pop.  2699. 

UMZIN  YATI,  um-zin-yARee.  or  BUFFALO  RIVER,  a river 
.if  South  East  Africa,  forming  the  N.E.  ' oundary  of  the 
British  territory  of  Natal,  rises  in  the  Drakenburg  Moun- 
L'iins,  flows  E.S.E.,  and  joins  the  'i'ugela,  50  miles  from  its 
month  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

UMZTMKULU,  oom'zim-koo-loot.  OM'ZTMKOLO'  or  UM- 
ZTMKULIV.AN  A.  ooni-zim-kool  wA'nA,  a river  of  South-east 
Africa,  fla  ming  the  S.W.  frontier  of  Natal. 

UNA,  ootnA,  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  flows 
E.  for  60  miles,  and  falls  into  the  sea  by  a large  mouth  40 
miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Iguape. 

UNA,  a river  of  Brazil,  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  of  Alagoas  and  Pernambuco,  falls  into  the 
ocean  about  12  miles  N.  of  the  Bai  ra-Grand.  after  a course 
of  150  miles.  Its  mouth  is  wide,  and  admits  barges,  which 
ascend  to  the  forests  on  its  banks  and  those  of  the  Jacuhipe, 
and  take  in  cargoes  of  excellent  timber. 

UNA,  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bahia,  flows  E.,  pass- 
ing the  town  of  Olivenga,  and  about  4 miles  below  falls  into 
the  ocean. 

UNA,  a small  river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio  de  .Taneiro, 
falls  into  the  sea  between  Cape  Buzios  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Sao  .loao. 

UN'ADIL'LA,  a small  river  near  the  centre  of  New  York, 
forms  the  boundary  between  Gtsego  county  on  the  left,  and 
Madi.son  and  Chenango  counties  on  the  right.  It  flows  into 
the  East  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

UNADILLA,  a post-village  and -township  at  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Otsego  co..  New  York,  on  the  E.  side  of  Unadilla 
River,  about  100  miles  W.S.W'.  of  Albany.  The  village,  on 
the  Sus(iuehanna  River,  contains  a bank,  and  several  mills 
and  stores.  Pop.  of  the  townshi.p.  2702. 

UNADILLA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Livingston 
co.,  Michigan,  on  Portage  River,  about  33  uiiles  S.E.  of  Lan- 
sing. Pofi.  1110. 

^LVADILLA  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co.,  New 
York,  about  30  miles  S.W.  of  Conperstown. 

L'NADILL.A  FOHKS,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Unadilla  River,  at  the  junction  of  its  branche.s, 
aliout  85  mile"  W,  by  N.  of  Albatiy.  It  contains  several 
mills  and  factories. 

U/NAKA  or  U'NIKA  MOUNTAINS,  a name  given  to  a 
portion  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  dividing  North  Ca- 
rolina from  'Tennessee,  and  situated  S.W.  from  the  Tenues- 
Hee  River. 

UNAL.ASCIIKA  See  Oonal.vsk.a. 
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UNABE,  oo-nA^rA  a river  of  South  America,  Venezuela, 
enters  the  Caribbean  Sea,  40  miles  W.  of  Barcelona,  after  a 
N.  course  of  120  miles.  Near  its  source  is  the  village  of 
U n.'i  re 

UNCASTILLO,  oon-kAs-teel/yo,  a tow  n of  spam,  province 
and  43  miles  N.N.W.  of  Saragossa.  Pop.  2113.  it  has  an 
old  castle,  and  remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct. 

UN/DERBARROW,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  West- 
moreland. 

UN/DERCLIFF,  a maritime  tract  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
extending  along  its  S.  coast  from  Niton,  5 miles  eastward  to 
Bonchurch.  It  averages  three-fourths  of  a mile  in  width, 
and  has  been  formed  by  a landslip  from  a range  of  chalk 
cliffs,  which  bound  it  on  the  laud  side,  where  they  form  an 
abrupt  wall  from  90  to  120  feet  in  height.  It  is  highly  pic- 
turesque. 

UN/CASVILLE.  a post-village  of  Montville  town.«hip.  New 
London  co.,  Connecticut,  near  the  New  London  Willimautir 
and  I’almer  Railroad,  about  6 miles  N.  of  New  Loudon.  11 
contains  a cotton-mill,  dyeing  establishment,  &c.  Name  de- 
rived from  Uucas,  a celebrated  Indian  chief. 

UN'DERIIILL,  a post-town.ship  in  Chittenden  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 23  miles  N.M'.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1637. 

UN'/DERlllLL  CEN'TRE,  a post-office  of  Chittenden  co., 
V'ermont. 

UN'/DKRMl LL/BECK,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  W'est- 
moreland. 

UN'DEROOT'  or  ANDEROT,  Indian  Ocean,  the  largest  of 
the  Laccadive  Islands,  which  see. 

UN'DER-SKID/DAW,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland. 

UNDERWALDEN.  See  Unterwalden. 

UN/DERWOOD,  a post-office  of  Hopkins  co.,  Kentucky. 

UNDERWOODS,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio. 

U.NYDY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

UNGARN,  a country  of  Europe.  See  Hungary. 

UNGAVA,  ung-gah/va,  or  SOII'I'II  BAY,  a bay  in  the  N. 
part  of  Labrador,  extending  southward  from  Hudson’s 
Strait.  It  receives  the  Koksoak  River. 

UNGHERIA.  See  Hungary. 

UNGHVAR  or  UNGVAR.  oong'vdR',  a market-town  of 
North-East  Hungary,  capital  of  a county,  on  the  Ungh.  80 
miles  N..\.E.  of  Debreezin.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Greek  United  churches,  and  a trade  in  wines. 

UNGI.  a river  of  A.siatic  Turkey.  See  Tavoos. 

UNGRIA.  See  Hungary. 

UNIE,  oon'yA.  an  i.sland  in  the  Adriatic,  16  miles  S.E.  of 
Istria.  Length  6 miles,  breadth  2 miles.  Pop.  300. 

UNIEII,  a town  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Unyeh. 

UNIEJOW,  oon-y.Vyov,  a town  of  Poland,  on  the  Warta, 
34  miles  N.E.  of  Kalisz.  Pop.  800. 

UNION,  yooiPyiin.  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, contains  about  3U0  square  miles.  The  entire  east- 
ern boundary  is  formed  by  the  Susquehanna  River,  together 
with  its  West  Branch.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Penn’s  Creek,  and  is  drained  also  by  Buffalo  and  White 
Deer  Creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  minor  ridges  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  names  of  which  are  Buffalo, 
Nittany,  Shade,  and  Jack’s  Mountains.  The  soil  of  the 
valleys,  especially  that  of  Buffalo  Creek,  is  extremely  fertile. 
Iron  and  limestone  are  the  most  valuable  minerals.  The 
creek  affords  motive-power  for  numerous  mills  and  facto- 
ries. The  Susquehanna  Canal  passes  along  the  eastern 
border.  Formed  in  1813.  Capital,  New  Berlin.  Popula- 
tion 14,145. 

UNION,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  North  Carolina,  bor- 
dering on  South  Carolina:  area  estimated  at  500  S(]uare 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  Richardson’s  and  Warsaw  Creek.s. 
'The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly;  a portion  of  the  soil  is 
productive.  Granite  underlies  a part  of  the  surface,  and 
extensive  beds  of  slate  suitable  for  building  are  found  in 
other  parts.  Several  rich  gold-mines  are  worked,  and  it  is 
stated  that  lumps  have  been  found  worth  from -$2000  to 
$3000  each.  Hones  or  whetstones  of  fine  quality  are  found 
8 miles  from  Monroe.  According  to  some  accounts.  General 
Andrew  Jackson  was  born  in  this  county,  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  border  of  South  Carolina.  Formed  in 
the  year  1842,  from  parts  of  Anson  and  Mecklenburg  coun- 
ties. Capital,  Monroe.  Pop.  11,202;  of  whom  8956  were 
free,  and  2246  slaves. 

UNION,  a district  in  the  N.  part  of  South  Carolina,  con- 
tains about  500  .square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Broad  River,  on  the  S.  by  the  Ennoree,  and  intersected 
by  the  Pacolet  and  Tyger  Rivers.  The  surface  is  hilly,  the 
soil  productive,  and  well  watered.  This  district  is  remarkable 
for  mineral  wealth:  one  gold-mine  is  worked  with  profit; 
iron  ore  of  fine  quality  is  found  in  immen.se  quantities;  and 
granite  is  one  of  the  principal  rocks.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Spartanburg  and  Union  Railroad.  The  streams  furnish 
motive-power  for  mills,  &c.  Capital,  Unionville.  Pop.  19,635, 
of  whom  8834  were  free,  and  10,801  slaves. 

UNION,  a comity  in  the  N.  part  of  Georgia,  bordering  on 
North Carolina,containa about 400 sipiare miles.  It  isilrained 
by  the  head  streams  of  the  lliawassee,  Notley,  and  'Tocoa 
Rivers,  which  flow  northwestward  to  the  Tennessee  River. 
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nie  county  is  craveised  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  several  peaks  ot 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Ivy  Log,  Cooper’s, 
Track  Rock,  and  Round  Top  Mountains.  Pilot  Mountain, 
situated  in  the  N.E.  part,  is  said  to  be  very  difficultof  ascent; 
the  N.^V^  side,  according  to  White’s  Statistics,  is  400  yards 
p(!rpendicular.  Union  county  abounds  in  valuable  minerals, 
particularly  iron,  granite,  marble,  and  gold.  Several  mines 
of  gold  are  worked,  which  are  .«aid  to  be  rich;  and  a few 
diamonds  have  been  found.  Organized  in  1832.  Capital, 
Blairsville.  Pop.  4413,  of  whom  4297  were  free,  and  116 
slaves. 

UNION,  a parish  in  the  N.  part  of  Louisiana,  bordering 
on  Arkansas,  contains  about  1000  .square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Washita  River,  and  intersected  by  its  affluents, 
the  D’Arbonne  and  Lutre  Bayous.  The  surface  is  diversified 
by  pine-clad  hills  of  moderate  height.  The  .soil  is  sandy  and 
fertile.  Extensive  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  hickory  are  found 
here.  The  Washita  is  navigated  b}'  steamboats  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  ])arish,  and  the  D’Arbonne  is  navigable  to  Farmers- 
ville,  the  seat  of  justice.  Pop.  10,389,  of  whom  6044  were 
free,  and  3745  slaves. 

UNION,  a county  in  the  S part  of  Arkansas,  bordering 
on  Louisiana;  area  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.W.  by  Wa.shita  River,  and  drained  by  Sulphur 
Creek  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Bayou  D’Arbonne.  The 
surface  is  moderately  hilly;  the  soil  is  sandy  and  productive. 
In  1850  it  produced  7037  bales  of  cotton  ; 93,660  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes.  The  quantity  of  sweet  potatoes  was  the 
greatest  produced  in  any  county  of  the  state;  and  the 
quantity  of  cotton  greater  than  in  any  except  Chicot  county. 
The  Washita  River  is  navigable  by  steamboats.  In  1850, 
Union  was  the  most  populous  county  in  the  state.  Capital, 
El  Dorado.  Pop.  12,288,  ot  whom  5957  were  free,  and  6331 
slaves. 

UNION,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Kentucky,  border- 
ing on  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  has  an  area  estimated  at  350  .«quare  miles.  The 
Ohio  River  washes  the  whole  western  and  part  of  the  north- 
ern border:  Tradewater  Creek  forms  its  boundary  on  the 
S.W.,  and  Highland  Creek  on  the  N.E.  The  surface  is  level, 
undulating,  and  hilly  ; the  soil  is  good.  Extensive  beds  of 
bituminous  coal,  and  several  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs 
are  found  in  it.  Formed  in  1811.  Capital,  Morganfield. 
Pop.  12,791,  of  whom  9686  were  free,  and  31(i5  slaves. 

UNION,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Ohio,  contains 
about  445  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Darby.  Mill.  Rush, 
and  Roques  Creeks,  affluents  of  the  Scioto  River.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  level,  and  heavily  timbered,  exctqit  some 

firairies  of  small  extent : the  .soil  is  very  fertile.  Valuable 
imestone  quarries  are  worked  in  the  eastern  piirt.  Three 
railroads  traverse  the  county,  the  Springfield  and  Delaw^are, 
the  Columbus  and  Urbanna,  and  the  Atlantic  and  tJreat 
Western.  Capital,  Marysville.  Pop.  16,507. 

UNION,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Indiana,  bordering  on 
Ohio,  contains  168  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  East 
Fork  of  Whibovater  River.  The  surface  is  level  in  the  E., 
and  undulating  in  the  W.,  and  the  .soil  is  uniformly  good. 
The  underlying  rock  is  the  blue  or  Trenton  limestone. 
Union  county  is  liberally  supi)lied  with  water-power.  It  is 
intersected  by  1 or  2 railroads  leading  to  Cincinnati.  Capi- 
tal. Liberty.  Pop.  7109. 

UNIO.N,  a county  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Illinois,  has 
an  area  of  about  320  square  miles.  The  Mississippi  River 
forms  its  western  boundary,  and  the  county  is  drained  by 
Clear  Creek.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  in  some  parts 
hilly;  the  soil  is  fertile.  This  county  is  rich  in  minerals, 
among  which  are  iron,  lead,  stone-coal,  chalk,  porcelain 
clay,  alum,  and  copperas.  Saltpetre  caves  are  numerous. 
The  lead-mines  have  not  been  much  explored;  the  beds  of 
coal  and  porcelain  are  extensive.  The  Central  llailroad 
p.-isses  through  the  county.  Capital,  Jonesborough.  Popu- 
lation 11,181. 

UNION,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an  area 
of  432  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Grand  River,  and 
several  of  its  affluents,  or  foi  ks,  and  by  Platte  River  which 
rises  witliin  it.  The  surface  is  rolling  or  nearly  level ; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  Alton.  Population  in  1860, 
2012. 

UNION,  a post-township  of  Knox  co.,  Maine,  28  miles 
S.E.  of  .Augusta.  Pop.  1957. 

U.NIO-N,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  New  Hampshire. 
UNION,  a post-township  of  Tolland  co.,  Connecticut,  33 
miles  N.E.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  732. 

UNION,  a small  village  of  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island, 
about  15  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Providence. 

UNION,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Broome 
w..  New  York,  in  the  valley  of  Nanticoke  Creek,  the  village 
half  a mile  from  the  Union  Station  of  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad,  224  miles  from  New  York  City.  Settled  in 
1789,  by  Judge  Mersereau.  Pop.  of  the  village,about  1200; 
of  the  township,  2092. 

UNION,  a township  of  Camden  co..  New  Jersey.  Popu- 
lation 2'65. 

UNION,  a post-township  of  Union  co.,  New  Jersey,  about 
16  miles  N.E.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  1812. 
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UNION  or  CONNECTICUT  FARMS,  a post-village  in  the 
above  township,  about  50  miles  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

UNION,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1116. 

UNION,  a township  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.170i 

UNION,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  196a 

UNION,  a township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.296, 

UNION,  a tow'n>liip  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1949- 

UNION,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania,  contains 
the  county-seat. 

UNION,  a township  of  Iluntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania,  8 
miles  S.  from  Iluntingdon.  Pop.  897. 

UNION,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.532. 

UNIDN,  a township  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1590. 

UN  ION,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  I’.  1629. 

UNION,  a towmship  of  Mifflin  co.,  Pennsylvania.  1*.  1415. 

UNIO.N,  a township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania,  inter- 
sected by  the  Catawissa  Railroad.  Pop.  1849. 

UNION,  a township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1293. 

UNIO.N,  a township  of  Union  co , Pennsylvania,  contains 
New  Berlin,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  1492. 

UNION,  a small  village  of  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

UNION,  a village  and  township  of  Washington  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  15  miles  S.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1452. 

UNION,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

UNION,  a handsome  post-village,  capital  of  Monroe  co., 
W.  Virginia,  about  200  miles  S.  of  Wheeling.  It  contains  2 
or  3 churche.-i.  I’op.  about  500. 

UNION,  a thriving  village  of  Randolph  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  Deep  River,  a few  miles  from  Ashborough.  It  has 
a fine  water-power  and  a cotton  factory. 

UNION,  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  North  Carolina. 

UNION,  a po.st-village  of  Greene  co.,  Alabama,  33  milea 
S.S.W.  of  Tu.scaloosa. 

UNION,  a small  village  of  .Teffer.son  co.,  Mississippi. 

UNION,  a post-village  of  Newton  co.,  Mississippi,  75  miles 
E.  of  Jackson. 

UNION,  a township  of  Ashley  co.,  Arkansas. 

UNION,  a township  of  Conway  co.,  Arkansa.s. 

UNION,  a post-township  of  Fulton  co..  Arkansas. 

UNlt)N.  a township  of  Greene  co..  Arkansas. 

UNION,  a township  of  Independence  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  256. 

UNION,  a town.ship  of  Izard  co.,  Arkansas. 

U.NION,  a township  of  Lafayette  co..  Arkansas. 

UNION,  a township  of  Lawrence  co..  Arkansas. 

UNION,  a township  of  .Marion  co.,  Arkansas. 

UNION,  a township  of  Newton  co.,  .-Arkansas. 

UNION,  a township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Arkansas. 

UNION,  a township  of  White  co.,  Arkansa.s. 

UNION,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Kentucky. 

UNION,  a town-sliip  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1999. 

UNION,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River. 
Pop.,  including  Ripley,  5650. 

UNION,  a township  of  Butler  co..  Ohio,  intersected  by 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad.  Popula- 
tion 2056. 

UNION,  a toAvnship  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  664. 

UNION,  a township  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1681. 

UNION,  a township  of  Clermont,co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2003. 

UNION,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  contains  Wil- 
mington, the  county-seat.  Pop.  3709. 

UNION,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio,  contains  the 
county-seat.  Pop.  2401. 

UNION,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1604. 

UNION,  a township  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1457. 

UNION,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio,  partly  intersected 
by  the  Walhonding  and  Vernon  Rivers.  Pop.  1095. 

UNION,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio.  Poj).  1663. 

UNION,  a township  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  partly  inter- 
sected by  the  Ohio  Canal.  Pop.  2035. 

UNION,  a township  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  729. 

UNION,  a township  of  .Aladison  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by 
the  Columbus  and  Xenia  Railroad.  Pop.  1120. 

UNION,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by 
St.  Mary’s  River.  Pop.  1228, 

UNION,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by 
Miami  River.  Pop.  2950.' 

UNION,  a town.ship  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio. 

UNION',  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio. 

UNION,  a township  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1815. 

UNION,  a township  of  Muskingum  co , Ohio.  Pop.  1632. 

UNION,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio.  Poj).  766. 

UNION,  a township  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  883. 

UNION,  a township  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the 
Ohio  Canal.  Pop.  2 32. 

UNION,  a township  of  Scioto  co  , Ohio.  Pop.  1070. 

UNION,  a township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.  I’op.  771. 

UNION,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1109. 

UNION,  a townshij)  of  Van  Wert  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  224. 

UNION,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by 
the  Little  Miami  Railroad  and  the  Miami  Canal,  Pop.  1719. 

UNION  or  UNION  VILLAGE,  a Shaker  Village  in  the 
above  township,  about  30  Jiiiles  N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

UNION,  a township  of  Washington  co,,  Ohio,  iutersecte* 
by  the  Muskingum  River.  Pop.  1476. 
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UNION,  a township  of  Branch  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  leS'C. 

UNION,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  .Michigan,  16U  miles 
W'.S.W.  of  Detroit. 

ONION,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  703. 

UNION,  a township  of  Bartholomew  co  , Indiana.  P.  800. 

UNION,  a township  of  Crawford  to.,  Indiana.  Pop.  921. 

UMON,  a township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1548. 

UNION,  a townshij)  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1064. 

UNION,  a township  of  .Elkhart  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1193. 

UNION,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  976. 

UNION,  a township  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana. 

UNION,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana. 

UNION,  a township  of  John.son  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1343. 

UNION,  a township  of  La  Porte  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  945. 

UNION,  a township  of  Jladison  co.,  Indiana.  Pop  859. 

UNION,  a township  of  Miami  co  , Indiana.  Pop.  771. 

UNION,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana.  P.  4863. 

UNIO.V,  a township  of  Parke  co.  Indiana.  Pop.  1264. 

UNION,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1086. 

UNION,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Indiana. 

U.N'ION,  a township  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  867. 

UNION  or  UNION  CITY,  a post-village  situated  partly 
in  Bandolph  co.,  Indiana,  and  partly  in  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Bellefontaine  Railn^ad  Line  47  miles  N.W.  of  Dayton. 
It  is  a terminus  of  two  other  railroads,  viz.,  the  Dayton 
and  Union,  and  the  Columbus  and  Union.  It  contains  5 
churches,  2 banks,  2 newspai)er  offices,  3 hotels,  7 dry-goods 
stores,  2 drug  stores,  2 steam  grist-mills,  1 machine-shop, 
and  3 warehouses  for  grain.  The  post-office  is  Union  City. 
Pop.  about  2400. 

UNION,  a township  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  969. 

UNION,  a township  of  St.  Jngeph  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1459. 

UNION,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1177. 

UNION,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1258. 

UNION,  a township  of  Vanderburg  co.,  Indiana.  P.  791. 

UNION,  a township  of  Wells  co.,  1 ndiana.  Pop.  1186. 

UNION  a post-village  of  Champaign  co.,  Illinois,  105  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

UMON,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1067. 

UNION,  a village  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Galena 
and  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  62  miles  N.W  . of  Chicago. 

UNION,  a post-village,  capital  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri, 
about  5 miles  S.  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  55  miles  W.  of  St. 
Louis.  The  Bourbeuse  River,  which  i)asses  near  the  village, 
affords  fine  waterpower.  Rich  mines  of  coiiper,  iron,  and 
lead  are  worked  in  the  county.  Union  has  1 church,  and 
1 flour-mill. 

UNION',  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Missouri.  Pop.  1165. 

UNION,  a township  of  Randolph  co.,  .Missouri.  Pop.  1020. 

UNION,  a township  of  St.  Genevieve  co.,  Missouri. 

UN  ION,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Missouri.  P.  1558. 

UNION,  <a  post-office  of  Maury  co.,  Tennessee. 

UNION,  a township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1694. 

UNION,a  post-village  and  township  at  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  Rock  CO  , Wisconsin,  22  miles  S.  by  E.  of  .Madison.  P.  1646, 

UNION,  a post-office  of  Salt  Lake  co.,  Utah  Territory. 

UNION,  a seai>ort  town  of  Central  America,  state  and  70 
miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Salvador,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Conchagua 
Gulf. 

UNION  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co..  Maryland. 

UNION  BBIDGE.  a post-office  of  Titus  co.,  Texas. 

UNION  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Broome  co..  New  York. 

UNION  CITY,  a i)Ost-village  of  Branch  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  St.  .Joseph's  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Coldwater  River,  at 
the  head  of  navigation,  115  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit.  It 
contains  an  iron  foundry  and  several  mills. 

UNION  CITY,  Randolph  co.,  Indiana.  See  U.MON. 

UNION  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  .Jetfer.son  co..  Mississippi. 

UNION  COLLEGE.  See  ScnENKCT.\DY.  New  York. 

UNION  COLLEGE.  See  Murfreesborough,  Tennes.see. 

UNION  CORNERS,  a post-office,  Livingston  co..  New  York. 

UNION  CORNERS,  a village  in  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa,  on 
.^t.  Kox  River,  90  miles  S.S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

UNION  CROSS  ROADS,  a small  village  of  Gloucester  co., 
New  .Jersey,  about  4 miles  S. E.  of  Woodbury. 

U.NION  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  in  Union  parish, 
Louisiana. 

U.NIOND.\LE,  post-office,  Susquelnanna  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

U.NION  DEI’OT,  a village  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  30  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

U.NIO.N  DISTRICT,  a post-office,  tVashtenaw  co.,  IMichiiran. 

UNION  FA LLS,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co..  New  York, 
on  Saranac  River,  about  160  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

UNION  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  I’enn. 

UNION  FURN.ACE,  a village  of  Union  co..  Penn. 

U.NIO.N  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Prince  G(;orge  co..  Virginia. 

UNIO.N  GROVE,  a pn.st-office  of  Whitesides  co..  Illinois. 

UNION  GROVE,  a post-office  of  P.acine  co.,  Wisconsin. 

UNION  HALL,  a pMSt-village  of  Franklin  co.  Virginia,  200 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

UNIO.N  ISLAND,  Grenadines,  Briti.'^h  West  Indies,  5 
miles  N.  of  Carrkteou. 

UNION  LEVEL,  a post-office  of  Mecklenburg  co..  Alrginia. 

UNION  MEETING  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co., 
Maryland. 
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UNION  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co..  New  York, 
40  miles  N.N.W.  of  .‘\lliany. 

UNION  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Fiami  h Creek,  and  on  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad 
22  miles  S.E.  of  Erie. 

U.NION  .MILLS,  a post-village  in  Carroll  co,,  Maryland,  6fi 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

UNION  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Fluvanna  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Rivanna  River,  75  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond.  The 
river  affords  water-power,  which  is  used  in  a cotton  factoj-y 
and  several  mills. 

UNION  -MILLS,  a post-offiee  of  Heard  eo..  Georgia. 

UNION  MILLS,  a fiourisbing  post-village  of  La  Porte  co., 
Iniliana,  11  miles  S.S.W,  of  La  Porte. 

UNION  MILLS,  a thriving  post-village  of  IMabaska  eo.. 
Iowa,  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  about  10  miles  \V.  of  Oaka- 
loosa. 

UNION  PL.4TN,  a yiost-offlce  of  Brown  eo.,  Ohio. 

UNION  POINT,  a post-village  of  Greene  co..  Georgia,  on 
theGeorgia  Railroad,  at  its  junction  with  the  .\ihen8  Rranclt, 
48  miles  N.  by  E.  of  .Milledgei ille. 

UNION  POINT,  a post-office  of  l.inn  eo.,  Oregon. 

UNION  I’OINT.  a jiost-office  of  Union  eo..  Illinois,  on  the 
Ohio,  about  SO  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Slia wneetown. 

UNION  PR-MRIE,  a post-office  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa. 

UNION  RIVER,  of  llaiicock  co.,  Maine,  falls  into  the 
Atlanlic  Ocean  opjiosite  Mount  De.sert  Island.  It  has 
numerous  tributaries,  and  in  some  parts  is  rapid,  alfordiug 
fine  mill-seats. 

UNION  SETTLEMENT,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co..  New 
York. 

UNION  SOCIETY,  a post-office  of  Greene  co..  New  York. 

UNION  SPRINGS,  a post-village  in  Springport  township, 
Cayuga  co.,  New  York,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  E.  shore 
of  Cayuga  Lake,  10  miles  S.M  . of  Auburn,  and  6 miles  from 
the  Central  Railroad.  It  contains  1 Catholic  and  6 Pro- 
testant churches,  a newspajier  office,  a national  bank  a 
Friends’  Boarding  School,  lounded  in  1859,  having  140  jiupils, 
a Ladies’  Collegiate  Institute,  with  normal  school,  founded 
in  1863,  having  55  pupils,  12  stores,  an  insurance  company, 
2 flouring-inils,  2 saw-mills,  1 plaster-mill,  1 lumber-yard, 
1 machine-shoi),  1 tannery,  a large  nursery,  and  2 store- 
houses for  grain.  Quarries  of  gyjisuni  and  limestone  are 
worked  at  this  place.  Steamboats  plying  between  Ithaca 
and  Cayuga  stop  here  daily,  and  a steam  ferry-boat  commu- 
nicates with  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake.  Here  are  some 
remarkable  sjirings  which  supply  motive-pow’er  to  several 
mills,  and  never  fail  in  seasons  of  the  greatest  di-ought. 
Pop.  about  1200. 

UNION  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Alabama, 
on  the  Girard  and  Mobile  Railroad,  about  40  miles  S.E.  of 
Montgomery. 

UNION  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Arkansas. 

UNION  SQU.ARE.  a post-village  of  Oswego  co..  New  York, 
on  Salmon  Creek,  12  miles  E.  of  Oswego. 

UNION  SQUARE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 92  miles  I'k  of  Harrisburg. 

UNION  S'J’.\R.  a post-office  of  Hreckenridge  co.,  Kentucky. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  See  New  York. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  See  Prince  Ed- 
w.YRD  County.  Virginia. 

UNIONTOM'N,  a flourishing  po.st-borough  of  Union  town- 
ship, capital  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania,  is  pleasantiy 
situated  on  the  National  Road,  about  45  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Pittsburg.  It  is  compactly  built,  and  contains  a neat  court- 
house, 7 brick  cliurcbes,  1 academy,  1 female  seminary, 
Madison  College,  and  2 banks.  Two  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  popu- 
lous. and  contains  an  abundance  of  stone  coal.  It  is  the 
S.  terminus  of  a railroad,  72  miles  long,  which  connects  it 
with  Pittsburg.  Pop.  in  1866,  2007. 

UNIONTOWN,  a village  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  12  miles  S.  of  Williamsport.  It 
contained  in  1851,  4 stores,  and  near  200  inhabitants. 

UNIONTOWN,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland,  40 
miles  N.W.  of  Baltimore.  Pop.  in  1850,  356. 

UNIONTOWN,  a post-village  in  Perry  co.,  Alabama,  on 
the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  60  miles  S.  of  Tusca- 
loo.sa.  Pop.  estimated  at  600. 

UNIONTOWN,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Ohio  River.  244  miles  below  Louisville.  Pop.  1046. 

UNTONTOM'N,  a post-village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  114 
miles  E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  about  300. 

U.MONTOWN,  a post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  132  milei 
N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  in  1850,  245. 

UNIONTOWN.  Ohio.  See  Fultonham. 

UNIONTOWN.  a post-village  of  Webs  co.,  Indiana,  Hi 
miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

U.NIONTOWN,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  on  tlu 
Peoria  and  Oquawka  Railroad,  26  miles  W.  of  Peoria. 

UNIONTOWN.  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  Iowa. 

U.MONTOIVN,  a post-town  of  Trinity  co.,  in  the  N.N.W 
part  of  California,  is  situated  on  Humboldt  Harbor  and  or 
the  main  road  from  Benicia  to  Klamath,  235  miles  in  a 
straight  line  N.N.W.  of  Sun  Francisco 
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UNIOX  VALE,  a township  of  Dutchess  co.,  New  York,  12 
miles  !•;.  of  Poughkeepsie.  Pop.  1502. 

UNION  V.^LLEY,  a post-office  of  Cortland  co.,  New  York. 
UNION  VILLAGE,  a post-village  in  Orange  co.,  Vermont, 
to  miles  S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

UNION  VI  l>L.\GK.  a post-village  of  Broome  CO.,  New  York, 
ab-’ut  20  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Binghamton. 

UNION  V1LL.A.GM,  a post-viliage  of  Washington  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Battenkiil  River,  about  35  miles  N.N.E.  of 
iilbany.  It  contains  several  churches,  an  acadetny,  a bank, 
and  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  and  other 
article.s. 

UNION  VILLAGE,  a post-village  in  Northumberland  co., 
Virginia.  88  miles  E.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

UNION  VILLAGE,  Warren  CO.,  Ohio.  See  Union. 

UNION VI LLE,  yoonfyun-vil,  a post-village  of  Hartford 
co.,  Connecticut,  on  a branch  of  the  New  Haven  and  North- 
ampton Railroad,  and  on  larinington  River  about  14  miles 
W.  of  Hai  ttl)rd,  It  contains  1 church,  and  2 stores. 

UNION VI LLE,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  New  York, 
.ibout  120  miles  S.S.VV.  of  Albany. 

UNION VI LLE,  formerly  WRANGLEBOROUGH,  a .small 
village  of  Atlantic  co..  New  .Jersey,  is  situated  on  Nacote 
Creek,  about  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mav’s  Landing. 

UNIONVILLE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Centre  co.. 
Pennsylvania,  is  situated  in  Bald  Eagle  ValUw.  6 miles  W. 
of  Bellefonte.  A railroad  connects  it  with  the  Central 
Railroad  at  Tyrone.  It  contains  several  stores,  1 flour-mill, 
ami  1 tannerv.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  Fleming. 

UNIONVILLE,  a handsome  and  thriving  post-village  of 
Che.ster  co..  Pennsylvania.  35  miles  W.  by  S.  of  I'biladelphia. 
It  is  well  built,  and  surrounded  by  a rich  and  bigbly  culti- 
vated country.  It  contains  3 churches.  2 boarding-schools 
of  respectable  patronage.  5 .stores,  and  about  300  inhabitants. 

U N ION  VI  LLE,  a small  village  of  Lehigh  co..  Peimsyl vauia. 
S miles  from  Allentown. 

UNIONVILLE,  a post-village  in  Frederick  co.,  Maryland, 

167  miles  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

UNIONVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Union  district. 
South  Carolina,  70  miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbia.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  billy,  and  contains  an  abundance  of 
granite  and  iron  ore.  The  Spartanburg  and  Union  Railroad 
pas.ses  through  it.  connecting  it  witli  the  Greenville  and 
Columbia  Railroad. 

UNIO.NVILLE,  a post-village  in  Monroe  co.,  Georgia,  55 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

UNIONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Cass  co..  Texas. 
UNIONVILLE,  a post-village  in  Bedford  co.,  Tennessee, 
46  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

UNIONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lake  co.,  Ohio,  near  the 
Cleveland  and  Erie  Railroa(l,  184  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  the  county.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  700. 

UNIONVILLE,  a small  village  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 
UNIO.NVILLE.  a vilhige  of  Oliio,  on  the  Columbus  Piqua 
and  Indiana  Railroad.  23  miles  from  Columbus. 

U.NIONVILLE,  a pnsUvillage  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana,  8 or 
9 miles  N.E.  of  Bloomington. 

UNIO.N  VI  LLE.  a i)ost-village  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa,  about 
120  miles  S.IV.  of  Iowa  City. 

UN  ION  VI  LLE.  a posUvillage  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  York. 
19  miles  N,  of  Toronto.  Pop.  about  3u0. 

UNIO.NVILLE  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,0hio, 
on  Rig  Darby  Creek,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Columbus. 
UNIOI’^JLIS,  a post-office  of  .\uglaize  co..  Ohio. 

ULNISON,  a post-village  of  Loudon  co.,  Virginia.  16  miles 
g.W.  of  Leedsburg.  contains  3 churches,  and  several  stores. 
U.N180-N.  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  Ohio. 

UNITW'RIA.  a post-office  of  Broome  co..  New  York. 
UNITED  STATES,  THE,  (Fr.  Etat.s-Unis,  .Vtiz'u'nee'; 
Port,  and  Sp.  Estados  ITnidns,  ^s-tiMos  oo-neeMos  or  ^.s-td'- 
Doce  oo-uee'Doce ; It.  Stati  stii't(‘e  oo-nee'tee ; Ger.  le- 

reiniyU  SlaaU>n  von  Xord-Ainerica.  fer-PniG-teh  stdRen  fon 
noRt  d-m5r^e-kd,  less  correctly  Vereinigte  Skuden  simplj'; 
Dut<‘h  Vereeniyde  Staaten,  fer-.Viiia-deh  std'ten.)  a feiJeral 
republic  in  the  Western  Continent,  occupying  more  than 
half  the  terntory  of  the  temperate  zone  in  North  America, 
lies  between  24°  30'  and  49°  N.  Lit.,  and  between  60°  50' 
and  124°  30'  W.  Ion.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  British 
America,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Lakes 
Superior,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  by  the 
I river  St.  Lawrence;  E.  and  N.E.  bj'  the  British  province  of 
New  Brunswick  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  S.  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  Republic,  from  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  and  on  the  Sv.  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  territory  of  tlie  United  States  now 
forms  nearly  a parallelogram  of  about  2400  miles  in  mean 
length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  1300  miles  in  average 
^breadth  from  N.  to  S.  The  extreme  length,  however,  is 
‘nearly  2700  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  1600  miles, 
the  whol.o  presenting  a frontier  line  exceeding  10.000  miles. 
The  domain  of  the  United  States  has  been  more  than  doubled 
since  the  formation  of  tlie  confederacy,  by  the  acquisition, 
in  1803,  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana;  by  the  purchase  of 
Florida,  in  1819;  by  the  annexation  of  Te.xas  in  1846,  by 
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the  conquest  of  California  and  New  Mexico  in  1848.  and  bj 
the  purchase  of  a portion  of  Northern  Mexico  in  1854.  The 
whole  forms  an  area,  according  to  the  estimate  made  by 
the  Topographical  Bureau,  at  Washington,  of  2.936.166 
square  miles,  nearly  equalling  in  extent  that  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  The  same  authority  assigns  766,002  square 
miles  of  this  area  to  the  I’acific  slope,  1.217.562  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  514.416  to  the  Atlantic  slope  proper.  112,640 
to  the  northern  lake  region,  and  325,537  to  the  G ulf 
region. 

Face  of  the  Country. — In  an  extent  of  country  reaching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  th  -ough  24°  of  lati- 
tude. we  find,  as  might  he  expected,  every  variety  of  surface 
— mountain,  plain,  and  valley.  Topographically  considered, 
the  United  States  are  divided  by  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
in  the  E..  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  W..  into  three 
grand  sections:  1.  The  .Atlantic  or  Alleghany  Slope;  2.  The 
Pacific  or  Rocky  Mountain  Slope;  and,  3.  The  Mississipjii 
Valley.  The  first,  lying  between  the  Alleghany  Range  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  commences  in  the  E.  part  of  Maine,  and 
extends  (with  a breadth  varying  from  80  to  alxmt  300  miles) 
to  Alabama.  Tliis  region,  near  the  sea,  is  generally  border- 
ed by  a belt  of  alluvial  sand,  and,  where  uncultivated,  usu- 
ally covered  with  a grow  th  of  pine  and  cedar.  Farther  in- 
land the  country  becomes  hilly,  and  gradually  merges  into 
the  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains.  'Ihe  rivers  of  this 
section  mostly  run  in  a S.  or  S.E.  direction,  with  lengths 
varying  from  100  to  600  miles,  and  are  ascended  by  the  tide 
to  the  hilly  country,  a distance  of  from  50  to  150  miles, 
to  which  points  they  are  generally  navigated  by  the  smaller 
ocean  craft  and  steamboats.  In  .«ome  south-eastern  States, 
steamboats  ascend  above  tide-water,  when  the  rivers  are 
full,  in  spring  and  fall.  The  second  section  includes  all  the 
countrj'  lying  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountain.®,  and  between 
tliem  and  the  Pacific,  occupying  a tract  varying  from  600 
to  1000  miles  in  breadth,  intersected  by  several  mountain 
ranges  of  great  elevation.  The  third  and  largest  section, 
called  the  Slississippi  Valley,  comprises  that  vast  region  lying 
between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  the  E.,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  tlie  W.,  extending  through  18°  of  latitude, 
with  a breadth  of  from  about  800  to  1600  miles.  A high 
table  land  terminates  this  valley  on  the  N.  From  its  high- 
est points,  about  1900  feet,  or  an  average  of  1450  feet  in  elt 
ration,  the  streams  descend  towards  every  point  of  the 
compass,  some  seeking  the  ocean  through  Hudson's  Bay  and 
the  great  lakes,  and  others  through  the  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  plateau  covers 
Minnesota,  and  parts  of  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa. 
The  middle  sections  of  the  state  of  Ohio  have  an  elevation 
of  1000  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Outlying  ridges  of 
the  .Alleghany'chain  extend  into  Eastern  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  western  slope  of  the  valley  ascends  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  rise  to  the  height  of  7500  feet,  forming  the 
elevated  base  of  the  more  rugged  prominences  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  A low  range,  or  rather  belt,  called  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  traverses  portions  of  the  Indian  Territory,  Ar- 
kansas. and  Missouri,  and  extends  even  into  Wisconsin. 
Another  low  range,  called  the  Black  Hills,  runs  through  the 
E.  and  S.  parts  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  forming  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
its  great  tributary,  the  Yellowstone.  The  country  adja- 
cent to  the  shores  of  the  Mi.s.sissippi,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  is  mostly  low  and  level,  and  a large  portion  of  it 
is  overflowed  on  every  great  rise  of  that  river.  Immediately 
adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  is  one  great  marsh. 

Mountains. — The  Rocky  .Mountains  are  the  most  extensive 
and  important  in  the  United  States.  They  are,  in  reality, 
a part  of  the  great  chain  which  extends  from  the  Polar  Sea, 
under  various  names,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  South 
.\merica.  Commencing  at  the  Pacific  coast  and  journeying 
eastward,  we  come  upon  a chain  of  mountains  streh  liing 
from  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  about  the  34! h de- 
gree of  N.  latitude,  where  it  joins  the  Sierra  Nevada  in 
the  S.  part  of  California.  These  mountains  are  in  .some 
places  broken  into  scattered  groups,  some  of  wliich  ex- 
tend at  right  angles  tc  the  coast,  but  as  a range  they  run 
parallel  to  the  Pacific.  They  do  not  generally  ri.se  to  an 
elevation  of  more  than  2000  or  2500  feet.  Mount  Olyinim.s, 
however,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Wa.shington  Territory,  is  said 
to  attain  a height  of  8197  feet;  Mount  St.  Johns  8000, 
-Mount  Ripley  7500.  and  Mount  Diabolo  3780  feet,  all  in 
California.  Proceeding  east,  we  come  upon  a lofty  chain, 
hearing  the  name  of  Cascade  Range,  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory and  Ore'.ron.  and  Sierra  Nevada  in  California.  The 
greatest  ascertained  heights  in  the  United  States  are  in  this 
chain.  Mount  Shasta,  Mount  St.  Helen's.  Mount  Hood,  and 
Mount  Rainier,  rear  their  snowy  summits  to  heights  varying 
from  12.000  to  14,000  feet,  and  some  parts  of  the  ."^ierra  Ne- 
vada are  said  to  attain  about  the  height  of  Mount  Blanc,  in 
Savoy,  (15,500  feet.)  This  chain  may  he  said  to  extend 
from  Russian  America  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Old 
California,  at  an  average  distance  from  the  sea  of  from  PX)  to 
150  miles,  and  to  have  a mean  elevation  of  5000  or  6000  feet 
As  we  extend  our  journey  towards  the  Atlaiiti<‘  Oast,  we 
pass  irregular  groups  of  mountains,  some  reaching  th‘  snow 
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Hne,  anCJ  having  various  appellations,  such  as  Blue,  Hum- 
boldt, and  Wahsatch  Mountains,  and  occupying  the  great 
Lasin  between  the  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains.  The  latter 
run  also  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  at  distances  varying  from 
4.10  to  SoO  miles,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
wid  attain,  in  Fremont’s  Peak,  (the  highest  known  summit.) 
an  elevation  of  13.570  feet.  Having  crossed  this,  (the  divid- 
ing ridge  between  the  waters  flowing  into  the  I’acific  and 
those  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico.)  wedesceTid  a long  slope 
of  nearly  1000  miles,  by  an  inclination  of  about  6000  feet 
from  South  Pass,  (on  the  great  route  to  California  and  Ore- 
gon.) to  the  Mississippi  River,  the  grand  recipient  of  the 
streams  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  sources  of  the  IMis.souri  are  at  about  6000  feet  elevation 
above  the  sea,  those  of  the  Platte  at  about  7500.  of  the  Ar- 
kansas about  8800,  and  the  Rio  Grande  11,150  feet.  Ascend- 
ing from  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis.sissippi,  we  come  first,  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  upon  outlying  ridges  of  the  great 
Appalachian  Range,  which  extends,  with  various  interrup- 
tions, from  Maine  to  Alabama.  This  is  not  a high  range, 
though  Mount  Katahdin.  in  Maine,  Mount  Washington,  in 
New  Hampshire,  Mount  Mansfield,  in  Vermont,  and  Mount 
Tahawus  or  Mount  Marcy,  in  New  York,  reach  severally 
the  heights  of  5000,  6234.  4280,  and  5460  feet.  South  of 
New  York  this  chain  and  its  outlying  ridges  are  mo.stly 
within  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  though  the  peaks  of  Otter 
and  White  Top,  in  the  S.  part  of  Virginia,  and  Black  Moun- 
tain, (the  highest  land  E.  of  the  Mississippi.)  range  from 
4000  to  6476  feet,  but  in  no  ca.se  do  the  summits  reach  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  (For  descriptions  of  the  various 
ridg(*s,  bearing  different  local  names,  .see  the  several  states, 
also  the  articles  under  their  respective  heads.)  The  bead 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennes.see  Rivers, 
which  drain  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghany  range,  are 
at  elevations  of  from  1600  to  2500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  United  States  contains  within  its  limits 
almost  every  variety  of  mineral  wealth,  from  the  gold  of 
California  to  the  coal  of  the  .\lleghany  Mountains  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  gold  deposits  in  California  are 
among  the  richest  existing  on  the  glolje;  the  metal  is  found 
in  every  form  and  position,  sometimes  in  large  isolated 
masses,  sometimes  imbedded  in  the  solid  quartz  rock,  and 
sometimes  diffused  through  the  layers  (placers)  of  allu- 
vial strata.  Gold  also  exists  in  large  quantities  in  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Nevada.  It  is  stated  that  gold 
mines  have  been  worked  extensively  by  the  Spaniards  in 
New  Mexico.  This  precious  metal  occurs  in  a narrow  belt 
of  schistose  rocks,  near  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  Range, 
extending  from  Maryland  to  Alabama.  Small  quantities  of 
the  ore  have  even  been  found  as  far  N.  as  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine;  but  the  richest  mines,  and  those  which  have 
been  most  extensively  wrought,  are  in  North  and  South  Ca- 
rolina and  Georgia.  The  invention  of  tlie  quartz-crusher 
must  give  additional  value  to  the  Alleghany  mining  region, 
by  diminishing  the  expense  of  extracting  the  ore. 

The  exports  of  gold  from  San  Francisco  from  1854  to  1864 
inclusive,  were  as  follows : 

For  1854 $52,045,633 

1855  45.161,731 

1856  50,697,134 

1857  48,976,69'' 

18.58 47,.548,026 

1859  47,610,462 

1860  42,325.916 

1861  40,676,758 

1862  42,.561,761 

1863  46,071,920 

1864  51,264,023 

Adding  to  the  last  number  (51,264,023')  $2,136,686  the  pro- 
duct of  Colorado,  Montana,  &c.,  we  shall  have  foi- the  jiru- 
duct  of  tlio  whole  United  States,  in  1864,  $5.';,400,70!).  The 
j'.rotluct  of  gold  from  the  Alleghany  region  amounts  to  about 
$0,000,000.  The  total  prodimt  from  all  the  gold  regions  of 
the  United  States,  between  1804  and  1865,  probably  does  not 
fall  much  short  of  $1,000,000,000. 

Silver  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially in  the  state  of  Nevada,  and  tlie  t(n-ritories  of  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  in  Stanley  county.  North  Carolina.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  found  in  considerable  abun- 
dance in  New  Mexico,  though  themino.sof  this  region  have 
nc'l  yet  attracted  much  attention.  Deposits  of  tliat  metal 
exict  near  Donna  (Dona)  Ana,  in  New  Mexico,  and  on  the 
San  Saba,  in  Texas.  Silver  is  also  reported  to  exist  abun- 
dantly near  Fort  Fillmore,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Gila, 
towards  its  mouth.  The  amount  of  silver  coined  at  the 
mint  of  the  United  States  in  1862,  was  $3,231,081.  Rich  mines 
of  quicksilver  are  now  worked  at  New  Almaden,  in  Cali- 
fornia; the  annual  jiroduct  of  these  mines  is  estimated  b)' 
llittel  {R>>.Rourcp.s  of  California)  at  2,400,000  pounds,  and 
the  entire  product  of  the  State  at  3,700,000  pounds  yearly. 
Traces  of  [ilatina  have  been  discovei-ed  in  California,  Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  and  in  North  Carolina. 

Probably  the  rickeo.  and  purest  coj)per  mines  in  the  world 
are  t./  oe  found  iu  Michigan,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
wh‘*ie  the  native  metals  have  been  chi.selled  out  in  masses, 
weighing  150  tons  of  almost  unadulterated  copper.  These 
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mines  are  only  in  their  infancy,  and  yet  they  have  produceo 
6283  tons  of  copper  in  a single  year.  Mines  of  this  metal, 
of  great  riclxne.ss,  are  worked  in  the  S.E.  of  Tennessee, 
on  tlie  Hiwassee  River,  in  North  Carolina, and  Connecticut, 
while  it  exists  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  New  Mexico, 
Missouri,  .Maryland,  Virginia.  Now  .Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Georgia,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
total  product  of  copper  in  the  United  States,  fur  18u0,  was 
14,432  tons. 

The  great  le.ad  district,  occupying  the  north-western  por- 
tion of  Illinois,  and  the  adjoining  counties  in  IVisconsin 
and  Iowa,  is  for  richness  perhaps  unsurpassed  on  the  globe. 
The  shipments  from  this  region  in  the  twelve  years  ]>re- 
cedingl854.  averaged  more  than  43,000,000  pounds  annually. 
Mines  rich  in  the  same  mineral  are  worked  also  in  Missouri, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  lead  is  not  limited  to  the  localities  nanu'd,  being 
more  or  less  abundant  in  other  parts  of  the  Union.  The 
entire  product  of  the  different  lead  regions  of  the  United 
States,  in  1860,  has  been  estimated  at  about  11,000  tons,  but 
in  1845  the  yield  reached  59,360,000  pounds.  Very  riel 
mines  of  zinc  are  worked  in  New  Jersey;  the  same  mineral 
is  also  found  largely  mixed  with  the  lead  ore  of  the  Galena 
district,  in  Arkansas,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  oilier  states. 
The  product  of  the  zinc-mines  of  Pennsylvania,  for  1860,  is 
estimated  at  11,800  tons.  Bismuth,  antimony,  nickel,  and 
cobalt  are  all  found  in  Connecticut;  cobalt  is  abuiulant;  it 
is  found  also  in  Maryland.  Tin  has  been  discovered  in  small 
quantities  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  The  only 
mines  of  quick.silver  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  United 
States  are  situated  in  California,  about  12  miles  from  Sar, 
Jose.  The  quicksilver  is  found  in  ferruginous  clay,  form’ng 
part  of  a hill,  which  rises  1360  feet  above  the  sea.  'J'ln.  de- 
posit is  large,  and  the  mine  is  being  systematically  worked. 

Iron,  the  most  important  of  all  the  American  minerals, 
is  the  most  widely  diffused.  Whitney  estimates  the  entire 
produce  of  the  mines  of  the  country,  in  1854,  at  1,000,000 
tons.  In  the  census  of  1860  it  is  stated  at  2,514,282  tons. 
Pennsylvania  produces  one-half  of  the  whole.  Ohio,  which 
holds  the  second  rank,  yields  less  than  one-tenth.  The 
states  next  in  importance  are  New  York,  Maryland.  Ken- 
tucky, New  Jersey,  and  Tennessee.  Missouri,  from  the  rich 
deposits  of  Pilot  and  Iron  Mountains,  is,  in  all  probability, 
capable  of  furnishing  as  much  iron  as  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Marj’land,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  possess 
ine.xhanstible  supplies  of  ore,  which  ai'e  mostly  the  hydron.* 
peroxides  of  iron.  The  iron-mines  of  northern  New  York 
are  of  great  extent  and  reinark.able  richness.  The  Sandford 
Lake  mine  is  between  600  and  700  feet  thii  k,  and  one  cubic 
yard  of  the  ore  w'eighs  four  tons.  The  iron  mountains  of 
Lake  Superior,  in  the  Uitper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  are  not 
less  rich  than  the  mines  of  northern  New  York.  'J'he  brown 
ores  of  East  Tennessee  and  the  hematites  of  Vermont  tiro 
very  extensive,  especitilly  the  former.  The  largest  sections 
or  formations  destitute  of  iron  ores  are  the  cretaceous  tiud 
tertiary,  skirting  the  Atlantic  cotist  and  forming  our  great 
basins  and  valleys.  So.  also,  the  Silurian  and  devotiitin  sys- 
tems are  in  a great  measure  destitute  of  iron  ores,  with  the 
exception  of  the  argillaceous  and  oolitic  ores  of  the  Clinton 
group.  The  great  centres  of  the  iron  interest  are  Philadel- 
phia. 1’itt.sburg,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  and  St.  Louis. 

Of  the  other  minerals,  coal,  the  most  useful,  is  also  the 
most  abundant.  The  great  anthracite  bed  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  already  mines  and  sends  to  nitirket  more 
than  10,000,000  tons  annually,  and  is  capable  of  incretising 
the  supply  to  any  conceivable  demand.  Small  qmintities 
of  this  species  of  coal  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  New 
Engliind  States  and  in  New’  York,  and  a larger  dejiosit  in 
North  Carolina.  A great  bed  of  bituminous  cotil,  commeno- 
ing  on  the  western  slojte  of  the  Alleghany  Mounttiins,  In 
Pennsylvania,  extends  in  a wide  belt  through  the  western 
part  of  thiit  stare,  through  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky,'I'ennessee,  and  into  North  Alabama.  Insulated  bitu- 
minous coal  fiekls  exist  in  the  counties  around  and  W.  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  in  some  of  the  central  counties  of 
North  Carolina.  In  the  latter  state  the  coal  sometimes  as- 
sumes a semi-bituminous,  and  in  others  an  anthracite  cha- 
racter. 'The  great  bituminous  coal-field  of  the  Western  States 
occupies  a large  portion  of  Mi.ssouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
where  it  exists  in  inexhaustible  abundance. 

Profes.sor  Hitchcock  is  of  opinion  that  a vast  coal-field  ex- 
tends from  28“  45'  to  43°  N.  lat.,  and  between  94°  30'  and 
10.3°  W.  Ion.  It  is  not  meant  by  this,  that  the  coal  exists 
everywhere,  but.  in  the  words  of  the  profes.sor,  “ that  a 
large  part  of  this  vast  region  may  be  underlaid  by  coal. 
The  greater  part  mtiy  be,  and  undoubtedly  is.  covered  by 
newer  deposits,  but,  if  coal  does  actually  exist,  it  may  bo 
reached  beneath  the  newer  rocks,  as  it  has  been  in  like 
Instances  in  Europe,  although  no  trace  of  it  exists  at  the  * 
surface.”  This  mineral  has  also  been  found  in  extensive 
deposits,  near  Puget's  Sound,  in  W'ashington  'Territory, 
and  also  in  different  parts  of  Oregon.  'The  product  of  anthra- 
cite coal  in  East  Pennsylvania,  in  1864, was  about  10,000,000 
tons;  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  about  50,000,000  bushels  of 
bituminous  coal;  and  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  about  30,000,000 
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!>n8h':ls.  Bnt  owins  to  tlie  abundant  sup])ly  of  wood  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  St.ates,  the  coal  trade  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  coal  regions, 
fstinnites  tlie  coal  areas  of  the  United  States,  at  44,000 
square  miles  for  Illinois;  21,195  for  Virginia;  15,437  for 
Pennsylvania;  13,500  for  Kentucky;  11,900  for  Ohio;  7700 
for  Indiana;  6000  for  Missouri ; 5000  for  Michigan ; 4300  for 
Tennessee;  3400  for  Alabama;  550  for  Maryland;  and  150 
for  Georgia — total,  133,1:12;  exclusive  of  the  coal-fields  of 
Iowa,  and  the  extensive  region  referred  to  above.  Coal 
(bituminous)  has  also  more  recently  been  toniul  in  Califor- 
nia, near  Mt.  Diablo. 

Copions  salt  springs  abound  in  various  localities  in  the 
Unitefl  States;  in  1860  there  were  produced  in  New  York, 
chiefly  in  Onondaga  county,  7,521,-335  bushels;  2,059,513  in 
Virginia,  about  the  waters  of  the  Kanawha;  1,911,800  in 
Pennsylvania,  mostly  in  the  region  about  the  Kiskemi- 
netas;  1,743,200  in  Ohio;  69,665  in  Kentucky;  and  small 
quantities  in  several  other  states;  making  a'total  product 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census,  of  12,717,200 
bushels.  Saline  spring.s,  or  lakes,  are  abundant  in  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  California,  and  Utah.  Me<lieinal  mineral 
springs  exist  in  many  places,  but  tho.se  of  the  greatest  re- 
pute are  the  .Saratoga,  Sharon,  New  Lebanon,  and  Avon 
Springs,  in  New  York;  the  Bedford  Springs,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; the  different  sulphur  si)rings,  in  Virginia;  and  the 
Blue  Lick  Springs,  in  Kentucky.  Extensive  beds  of  gypisum 
are  found  in  New  York.  Maine,  Virginia,  and  other  states;  but 
tho  largest  Ijed  of  this  mineral  in  North  America  extends 
from  the  Arkansas  River,  in  the  Indian  'I'erritory,  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  Texas,  through  a space  of  400  miles  Build- 
ing materials  of  an  ornamental  character  are  abundant, 
viz.,  marble,  tine  granite,  sandstone,  and  breccia,  or  conglo- 
merates. Porphyry  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and 
on  the  St.  Croix  Itiver,  between  Minnesota  and  Wiseon.sin. 
Professor  Owens  says;  “I  caused  a piece  of  the  St.  Croix 
porphyry  to  be  cut  and  polished ; it  cuts  easily,  and  its 
colors  show  beautifully;”  it  ditlers,  he  says,  but  little  from 
the  Norway  porphyry,  but  that  it  polishes  unequally.  Pro- 
fes.sor  Silliinan  informs  us,  that  he  found  walls  of  porphyry 
bounding  a dyke  of  iron  several  yards  wide,  among  the 
Iron  Mountains  of  IMissouri,  near  a place  called  Arcadia. 

Gulfs,  Bays,  Biivrs.  and  Lakes. — In  our  articles  on  the 
states,  we  have  so  fully  described  the  great  waters  of  the 
United  States,  that  we  shall  confine  o\irselves  hrn’e  to  such 
as  have  a national  importance.  Perhaps  no  portion  of  the 
globe  is  more  favored  with  imvigable  waters,  both  external 
and  internal,  than  the  United  States.  Washed  on  the  E.  by 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  VV.  by 
the  Pacific,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  great  Lakes  Superior,  Michi- 
gan, Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  it  pre.«ents.  according  to  the 
report  of  the  officers  of  the  Co-a.^t  Survey,  and  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Department,  12,699  miles  of  .diore  line,  exclusive 
of  bays,  .sounds,  islands,  and  lakes;  of  which  6861  are  on  the 
Atlantic;  2281  on  the  Pacific ; :i497  on  theGulf:  hesi(Ies3620 
mites  of  shore  line  on  the  northern  lakes,  (including  hays, 
sounds,  and  islands,)  and  49.065  miles  of  river  shore  line, 
(including  both  banks.)  to  the  head  of  navigation  in  the 
interior,  or  to  the  head  of  tide  in  coast  rivers;  ocean  line 
in  steps  of  ten  miles.  5107  miles,  of  which  20.59  are  on  the 
Atlantic,  1405  on  the  Pacific,  and  1643  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  most  important  bays  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are 
Massachu.setts.  Cape  Cod.  Buzzard.  Raritan.  Delaware,  and 
Chesapeake  Bays  ; and  on  the  Pacific,  the  Bay  of  8an  Fran- 
ci.sco  and  the  slraits  of  .Tuan  de  Fuca.  leading  into  Puget’s 
Sound,  and  having  one  of  the  he-it  harlwrs  in  the  world. 
Long  Island.  Altjemarle.  and  Pamlico  >Sound.s.  varying  from 
60  to  120  miles  in  length,  are  all  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
first  wa.shing  the  shores  of  Connecticut,  and  the  last  two 
that  ('f  North  Carolina. 

The  interior  of  the  United  States  is  veined  by  some  of  the 
grandest  rivers  on  the  globe.  Almost  exactly  through  its 
middle,  from  the  summit  of  the  great  table-land  of  .Minne.'-ota, 
runs  the  .Missi.x.sippi  for  3000  miles,  like  the  trunk  of  a great 
tree,  with  its  roots  in  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico,  and  its  branches 
extending  E.  to  the  Alleghanies,  and  westward  to  the  Rockj 
Mountains,  receiving  the  tribute  of  perhaps  lOO  important 
affluents,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  .Mis.-ouri.  Arkansas,  and 
Red  Rivers  from  the  W..  and  the  Ohio  from  the  E..  .streams  of 
the  first  class  in  point  of  magnitude,  aud  the  volume  of  watei 
rolled  down  their  channels.  Tliese  rivers  are  severally,  in 
the  order  named,  about  2900,  2000,  2000,  and  1000  miles  in 
length  ; while  many  of  the  secondary  tributaries  have 
courses  of  from  300  to  1000  miles.  The  country  drained  by 
the  Mississippi  reaches  from  Western  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  E.,  to  the  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  W.,  and  from  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  rivers  of  the  Alleghany  slope  of  the 
most  importance  are,  beginning  in  Maine,  the  Penobscot. 
Kennebec,  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Susquehanna 
Potomac,  Chowan,  Roanoke,  Pamlico  for  'J’ar  River,)  Neuse’ 
Cape  Fear,  Great  Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah,  and  Altamaha. 
all  rivers  of  at  least  300,  and  some  600  miles  in  length,  and 
all  more  or  less  navigable,  some  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
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class,  100  miles  or  more,  and  ail  emptying  themselves  directly 
into  the  Atlantic,  or  into  bays  opening  into  that  ocean 
The  southern  slope,  tending  to  the  Gulf  uf  Mexico,  has  also 
several  large  rivers  independent  of  the  Mississippi,  viz.,  the 
Appalachicola,  Mobile,  and  their  large  tributaries  on  the 
E.  of  the  Mississijipi.  aud  the  8abine,  Trinity.  Brazos,  Colo- 
rado, and  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  on  the  W.  of  that  river. 
These  streams  vary  in  length,  including  their  main  afflu- 
ents, from  300  to  1800  miles,  and  are  navigable  by  steam- 
boats to  various  points  within  500  miles.  The  Rio  Grande 
forms  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  The  Pacific 
slope  has  but  one  great  river  breaking  through  the  Cascade 
Mountains  into  the  ocean.  This  is  the  Columbia,  a stream 
of  1500  miles  in  length,  and  with  several  important  affluents 
having  courses  of  from  300  to  800  miles,  if  we  except  the 
Straits  of . I uan  de  Fuca,  there  is  but  one  other  great  opening 
into  the  territory  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  border, 
viz.,  the  Channel  or  Strait,  from  1 to  2 miles  in  width,  lead- 
ing into  the  Bay  of  San  Franci.sco,  which  receives  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  each  about  300  miles  in 
length.  The  Colorado  of  the  M'est,  entering  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, drains  the  E.  and  S.E.  and  S.  portions  of  the  great 
plateau  between  the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

The  whole  of  the  United  States  N.  of  the  42d  parallel 
of  latitude  is  dotted  over  with  beautifully  transparent 
sheets  of  water  of  varying  sizes,  from  a few  miles  in  cir- 
cuit. to  tho.^e  inaje.stic  inland  seas  which  separate  British 
America  from  the  United  States,  and  which  chiefly  merit 
notice  in  a national  point  of  view.  There  are  five  of 
the.se,  viz..  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie.  Huron,  Superior,  and  Michi- 
gan ; the  latter  only  being  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  These  vast  lakes  are  navigated  by  steamers 
of  the  highest  tonnage,  and  by  sailing  vessels  of  large  capa- 
city, atl'ordinga  continuous  navigation  of  1100  miles,  and,  by 
aid  of  the  W elland  Canal  around  the  F’alls  of  Niagara,  and 
that  around  the  Saut  St.  Mary,  (recently  completed.)  furnish 
an  inland  ship  navigation  of  1600  miles.  These  lakes  cover 
areas  of  from  6300  to  32,000  .square  miles  each,  or  a total  of 
90.000  square  miles. 

Climate. — A region  so  vast  as  that  of  the  United  States 
must  necessarily  include  almost  every  variety  of  climate, 
from  the  long  and  frigid  winters  of  the  North,  to  the  almost 
tropical  regions  of  the  South.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
the  temperature  of  IVestern  Europe  is  about  10  degrees 
milder  than  in  the  same  latitud*  s in  Eastern  North  America; 
while  California  has  a climate  as  mild  as  that  of  Italy,  indeed 
partaking  rather  of  the  character  of  the  tropical  region.s, 
especially  in  the  S.,  with  its  wet  and  dry  seasons.  Again,  oh 
Uie  plateaus  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  we  find  a climate 
similar  to  that  of  the  plains  of  Tartary.  The  summers 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  are  as  warm 
as  those  of  Italy,  while  the  winters  are  scarcely  less 
frigid  than  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  N.  of  42°  the 
climate  is  especially  suited  to  the  winter  grains;  that  of  the 
states  between  36°  and  42°  favois  the  winter  grains  and 
Indian  corn  as  staples;  and  that  S.  of  36°  produces  cotton, 
rice,  sugar,  Indian  corn,  and  some  of  the  tropical  fruits. 
The  temperature  of  the  North-Eastern  States  is  rendered 
di.-^agreeable  by  the  chilling  winds  from  the  Atlantic  in  the 
spiing  month.®,  causing  pulmonary  diseases,  wliich  swell 
tlie  bills  of  mortality  in  that  region  beyond  those  of  any 
section  of  the  Union  except  Louisiana.  Being  shielded  by 
no  great  chain  of  mountains  towards  the  N..  the  great  ice- 
plains  of  British  America  pour  upon  the  United  States,  upon 
every  considerable  augmentation  of  heat  in  the  regions  S.  of 
them,  their  cold  blasts,  causing  sudden  variations  to  be  the 
unpleasant  characteristic  of  the  climate  of  the  Northern  and 
Central  United  States.  Nor  are  the  Southern  States  entirely 
free  from  these  sudden  changes,  when  periods  of  unusually 
cold  weather  and  unseasonable  frosts  not  unfrequently 
destroy  the  orange-buds  of  Florida,  and  the  cotton-blossomg 
of  the  other  Southern  State.®.  The  Central  States  have  fre- 
quently in  the  s.-tme  winter  a mixture  of  the  mildness  of  an 
Italian  with  the  frigidity  of  a Russian  winter.  The  great 
reservoir  of  cold  winds  at  the  North  acts  particularly  tinfa- 
vcrablv  on  the  fruits  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  a.s, 
tempted  by  the  early  springs  belonging  to  the  latitude,  they 
put  forth  their  blossoms  in  .March  or  .April,  only  too  often 
to  have  them  nipped  by  these  ice-blasts  that,  in  the  same 
latitude  of  Europe,  would  be  warded  off  by  the  great  moun- 
tain barrier  between  them  and  the  frigid  regions. 

There  are  local  causes  affecting  the  climate  of  partictilar 
districts  that  must  always  be  taken  into  con.siueration.  The 
lakes,  for  example,  mitigate  to  some  degree  the  temperature 
of  the  regions  bordering  on  them,  while  the  elevated  table- 
lands of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Ea.stern  Oregon  tire  rendered 
cooler  and  drier  than  the  same  parallels  elsewhere.  In  con- 
nexion with  climate,  it  will  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  di.s- 
easi*s  incident  to  the  different  sections  of  the  United  states. 
In  the  settling  of  all  new  countries,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
sod  leads  to  miasmatic  exhalations,  producing  agues  and 
fevers  that  are  not  to  be  considered  climatic,  as  they  rapidly 
diminish  as  the  country  becomes  settle-]  The  old  Romans 
dreaded,  it  would  appear,  the  agues  ot  .Spain  as  much  as  we 
do  those  of  the  Western  States: — “ He  had  a fever  when  he 
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was  in  Spain,  and  T did  mark  how  he  did  shake.”  At  pre- 
sent we  may  say  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  West  are  inter- 
mittent and  bilious  fevers  and  dysenteries;  of  the  South, 
bilious  fevers,  with  occasioual  desolating  visitations  of  the 
yellow  fever  in  the  Gulf  States.  The  cholera  has  generally 
been  more  fatal  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  Union.  The  most  fatal  diseases  in  the  New  Kngland 
and  some  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  are  consump- 
tion and  other  affections  of  the  lungs.  The  census  tables 
show  the  greatest  ratio  of  deaths  in  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1850,  to  have  been  in  Louisiana,  (about  23  to  each  1000  per- 
sons.) and  the  least  in  Wisconsin,  (about  9 to  each  1000  per- 
sons.) lu  Vermont,  Iowa.  Florida.  Georgia.  Mi(  higan,  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  Alabama,  South  Carolina.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana.  Maine,  Delaware,  New  .Jersey,  Virginia,  New 
Hampshire,  Illinois,  and  Arkansas,  the  ratio  of  deaths  was 
the  lowest,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named,  viz. 
from  Vermont,  about  10  to  the  1000.  to  Arkansas,  about  Idf 
to  1000  persons.  The  ratio  of  deaths  was  highest  in  the 
order  named,  in  the  following  states,  viz.  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  Maryland,  Connecticut,  Kentucky.  Rhode  Island, 
Ohio.  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  New  York;  being  from  about 
19^  in  Massachusetts,  to  about  14^  to  the  1000  in  New  York. 
It  is  proper  to  remark  in  regard  to  Florida,  which  is  in  winter 
a great  i-e.sort  for  invalids  from  the  North,  the  catalogue  of 
deaths  may  not  have  fairly  represented  the  character  of  the 
state.  It  is  estimated  by  competent  judges  to  be  equal  in 
healthfulness  to  any  of  the  United  States. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  diversity  in  respect  to  soil  is, 
perhaps,  e^'en  more  striking  than  that  of  climate,  the  ex- 
treme on  the  one  hand  being  found  in  the  rich  alluvions  of 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  (where  the  mould  is  often  many, 
and  sometimes  25  feet  deep.)  aa  i on  the  other,  in  the  barren 
plains  of  Nevada,  New  Me.xico,  Utah,  and  Indian  Territories. 
The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  Mississiiq)i  Valley  are  be- 
lieved to  be  unequalled  on  the  globe,  if  perhaps  we  except 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  in  South  America.  A belt  of  land 
of  tertiary  formation  coasts  the  Atlantic  from  Long  Island 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  (inclu.sive  of  both.')  which  is  about  GO 
miles  in  width,  and  mostly  covered  with  pine  and  cedar,  not 
very  productive  in  its  natural  state,  but  easily  improved  by 
marl  and  other  manures.  The  coasts  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maine  are  rough  and  unproductive,  and  New  England 
generally,  and  North-Eastern  New  York,  are  rough  and 
difficult  of  tillage,  being  better  adapted  to  grazing  than 
culture.  The  slopes  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  hilly  region 
at  their  feet  are  generally  productive,  esnecially  in  the 
valleys;  while  the  Pacific  watershed  has  comparatively  but 
a s nail  portion  of  cultivable  land  ; but  in  that  portion  W. 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  as  in  the  valleys  of  the  '\Villamette, 
Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  and  other  smaller  rivers  near  the 
coast,  the  fertility  is  great;  but  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  generally  a barren  lava,  throusrh  which  the 
rivers  cut  their  wav  to  great  d(‘pths,  without  fertile  valleys 
to  border  them.  The  census  tables  for  1850  report  for  tlie 
whole  United  States  1,449,075  farms  and  plantations,  with 
113.032.614  acres  of  improved  land,  and  180.528.000  acres  of 
unimproved  land.  By  improved  land  is  here  meant  only 
such  as  produces  crops,  or  in  some  way  adds  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  farjiier.  According  to  the  census  of  1860  there 
were  in  the  United  States  2,044,077  farms,  with  163,110,720 
acres  of  imi)roved  land,  and  244,101,818  acres  of  unimproved 
land.  'J’he  average  number  of  acres  to  each  farm  was  194. 
The  cash  value  of  farms  was  estimated  in  1850  at  $3,270,- 
733,093.  and  in  1860  at  $6,645,045,007.  The  average  quan- 
tity of  improved  land  to  each  person,  was  3.7  acres  in  New 
York,  3.6  acres  in  Pennsylvania,  about  7 acres  in  Virginia, 
6.6  acres  in  Kentucky,  and  7.6  acres  in  Illinois. 

Agriculture  being  the  great  intere.«t  of  our  country,  it  w 
deemed  proper,  in  this  article,  to  speak  of  its  gieat  staples 
somewhat  more  fully  than  has  been  done  under  the  heads 
of  the  respective  states. 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn. — Among  the  objects  of  culture  in 
the  United  States,  maize  takes  precedence  in  the  extent 
of  its  cultivation,  as  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  furnishes  the  largest  amount  of  nutritive 
food.  IVhen  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  .selection  of  varieties 
and  its  cultivation  in  a proper  soil,  it  may  he  regarded  a.<;  e 
sure  crop  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  habitable  glebe, 
between  the  44th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  a corres 
ponding  parallel  south.  The  first  successful  attempt  of  the 
English  to  cultivate  this  grain  in  the  pre.sent  territory  ol 
the  United  States,  was  made  in  the  valley  of  James  River 
Virginia,  in  1608.  The  mode  adopted  was  that  practised  b} 
the  Indians;  and  this,  with  some  modifications,  has  been 
preserved  ever  since.  The  yield  at  that  time  is  represented 
to  have  been  from  200  to  more  than  1000  fold.  The  present 
yield  varies  from  20  to  135  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  (piaiitity 
raised  in  1850, Wiis  592,071,104  bushels ; 1860,  s3-<,792,740  bush- 
els. Of  all  thestates  Illinois  produced  the  large.st  (piantity— 
115,174,777  bushels.  The  next  in  order  comes  Ohio,  with  a 
nroduct  of  73,543,190  bushels;  then  .Missouri,  yielding 
)2,802,157  bushels;  then  Indiana,  producing  71,588,919  bush- 
els; then  follow  in  order  Kentucky,  Tenne.ssee,  Iowa,  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Penn- 


sylvania, New  York,  which  include  all  the  most  prominent 
of  the  corn-producing  states. 

Wheat. — Wlieat,  wlieii  the  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to 
its  growth,  is  preferred  to  all  other  grain.s.  and  next  to  maize 
is  the  most  important  crop  in  the  United  States,  not  only  oa 
account  of  its  general  use  for  bread,  but  for  its  safety  and 
convenience  for  exportation. 

The  wheat  region  of  the  United  States  E.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  lies  chiefly  between  the  30th  and  50th  parallels  of 
N.  latitude.  W . of  that  barrier  it  extends  one  or  more  degrees 
further  N.  At  the  London  Exhibition  very  little  wheat  was 
exhibited  equal  to  that  from  the  United  States,  especially 
that  from  the  Genesee  country  of  New  York — a soft  white 
variety — to  the  exhibitor  of  which,  a prize  medal  was 
awarded  by  the  Royal  Commissioners.  The  wheat  crop 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1840, 
amounted  to  84.823,272  bushels ; of  1850,  to  100,503,^99 ; and 
in  1S60,  to  173,104,924.  In  1860,  of  all  the  states  Illinois  pro- 
duced the  largest  amount,  viz. : 23,837,023  bushels.  Indiana 
conies  next,  producing  16,848,267  bushels.  Wisconsin  fol- 
lows, with  a yield  of  15,657,458  bushels.  Ohio  is  the  fourth 
in  order,  having  a product  of  15,119,047  bushels.  Virginia 
is  the  fifth,  producing  1.3,130,977  bushels.  Fennsylvauia  is 
the  sixth,  yielding  only  1.3,042,165  bushels,  (although  she 
stood  first  in  1850,  when  lier  product  was  15,367,691  bushels). 
The  other  states  follow  in  their  respective  order  ; Nevv  York, 
Iowa,  Michigan.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  California,  Tennes- 
see, North  Carolina,  Missouri,  Georgia,  Minnesota,  New  Jer- 
sey, Texas,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Oregon,  Mississippi, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Rhode 
Island. 

The  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  exported  from  the 
United  States  at  different  periods  since  1791,  are  shown  in 
the  subjoined  Table ; — 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Flour 

bushels 

barrels 

17!U 

1,01 8, :«9 

619,681 

1800 

■26,853 

653,052 

1810 

3'25,9'24 

798,431 

1820-1 

‘25,821 

1,0.56,119 

1880-1 

408,910 

1,806.529 

1840-1 

868,585 

1.515.817 

1846-7* 

4,399,951 

4,382,496 

1850-1 

1,026,725 

2,202.335 

1862-3 

36,060,414 

4,390,055 

Rye. — The  culture  of  this  grain  is  principally  restricted  to 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  S-tates,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  giving 
place  to  more  profitable  crops.  The  yield  varies  from  10  to 
30  or  more  bushels  per  acre. 

The  jiroduction  of  rye  in  the  United  States  increased  from 
14,188,637  bushels  in  1850,  to  21,101,380  in  1.860.  Although 
the  production  has  soniewdiat  decreased  in  the  New  Eng- 
land stat(!S  since  1850,  it  has  increased  in  all  the  middle 
states.  It  has  increased  more  than  threefiold  in  Delaware, 
and  more  than  double  in  Maryland.  Pennsylvania  pro- 
duces 5,474,788  bushels,  more  than  any  other  state.  New 
York  comes  next, yielding 4,7s6,905  bushels;  then  NewJer- 
sey,  with  1,439,497  bushels.  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  ju’oduce  more  than  half  of  the  rye  raised  in  the 
I whole  United  States.  There  is  a decided  increase  in  the 
I production  of  rye  in  all  the  Western  states,  which  produced 
four  times  as  much  of  this  grain  in  1S60  as  in  1850.  Penn- 
I sylvania,  however,  produces  more  rye  than  all  the  Western 
states  together. 

Barley. — In  the  Atlantic  States  the  growth  of  this  product 
is  confined  to  the  tract  lying  between  the  30tli  and  50th 
parallels  of  N.  latitude;  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent 
its  range  is  principally  between  the  20th  and  62d  degrees  of 
N.  latitude.  The  barley  chiefly  cultivated  is  the  two-rowed 
kind,  \\  liich  is  preferred  for  the  fulness  of  its  grain  and  its 
freedom  tVom  smut.  The  yield  usually  varies  from  30  to  50 
bushels  per  acre,  weighing  from  45  to  55  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  The  quantity  raised  in  the  United  States,  as  re- 
turned by  the  census  of  1850,  was  5,167,016  bushels;  of  1860, 
15,825  898  bushels;  in  other  words,  the  amount  iiroducod  in 
I860,  is  about  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  1850.  This  in- 
crease is  principally  due  to  the  incre.ased  demand  for  barley 
for  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Barley  has  never  been  much 
exported  from  this  country;  it  is  principally  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors. 

BuckwheMt. — This  grain  appears  not  to  have  been  much 
cultivated  in  this  country  prior  to  the  last  century.  It  is 
chiefly  raised  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States.  From 
30  to  45  bushels  per  acre  is  considered  an  average  yield  in 
favorable  seasons  and  on  suitable  soils,  but  60  bushels  are 
not  unfrequeutly  obtained.  The  quantity  raised  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  thccensus  of  1860,  was  i7,.571,8l8 
bushels,  against  S, 956,916  bushels  in  1850.  Hitherto  this 
grain  has  not  entered  into  our  foreign  commerce. 

Oats. — This  grain  may  be  .-egarded  as  constituting  one  ol 
the  moat  important  crops  in  the  United  States.  It  is  so 
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hardy  as  to  be  s ih^d  to  climates  too  hot  and  too  cold  either 
for  wheat  or  rye  Its  growth  in  this  country  is  confined 
principally  to  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States. 
The  yield  varies  from  40  to  90  bushels  per  acre,  weighing 
from  25  to  40  pounds  per  bushel.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  18.)0,  the  total  produce  of  the  United  States  was 
146.678,879  bushels;  of  1860,  172,643,185.  Oats,  like  rye, 
have  never  entered  largely  into  our  foreign  commerce.  The 
average  of  the  annual  exports  for  several  years  preceding 
1817,  was  70,000  bushels;  since  which  time  the  amount  of 
its  export  has  been  comparatively  unimportant. 

Peas  and  Beans. — The  kidney  bean  is  said  to  have  been 
extensively  cultivated  by  the  Indians  of  New  York  and 
New  England  long  before  the  whites  established  themselves 
here,  and  both  beans  and  peas  of  various  h)ies  were  largely 
cnltivate<l  by  the  natives  of  A^irginia  prior  to  the  first  land- 
ing of  Captain  John  Smith.  The  cultiva  tion  of  the  pea  as  a 
field  crop  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and 
AVestern  States.  The  usual  yield  is  from  25  to  40  bushels  per 
acre,  weighing  about  64  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  quantity 
annually  exported  front  the  United  States,  during  20  years 
preceding  1817,  amounted  to  about  90,000  bushels  of  beans, 
and  from  30,000  to  40,000  bushels  of  peas.  In  1850  there 
were  produced  in  the  United  States,  9,219,901  bushels  of 
peas  and  beans;  in  1800, 15,061,9.15  bushels.  Mississippi  pro- 
duced the  largest  quantity,  viz.:  1,951,666  bushels.  The 
other  most  productive  states  in  this  respect  were  North  Ca- 
rolina, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  New  York  and  Alabama. 

Jiice. — This  grain,  the  chief  food  of  perhaj)s  one-third  of 
the  human  race,  is  cultivated  throughout  the  torrid  zone 
wherever  there  is  a plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  it  will  ma- 
ture under  tiivorable  circumstances  in  the  Eastern  Continent 
as  high  as  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  N.  latitude.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  Virginia. by  Sir  AVilliam  Berkeley,  in  1647, 
and  into  theCarolinas  in  1694.  Its  culture  in  Louisiana  was 
commenced  in  1718  by  the  “ Company  of  the  West.”  This 
grain  in  the  United  States  is  chiefly  confined  to  South  Caro- 
lina (which  produced  119J.00,.528  bushels,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  quantity  raised  in  the  United  States).  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
The  yield  per  acre  varies  froni  20  to  60  bushels,  weighing 
from  45  to  48  pounds,  when  cleaned.  Under  fiivorable  cir- 
cumstances, as  many  as  90  bushels  to  an  acre  have  been 
raised.  Another  variety  called  Cochin-China,  or  dry  moun- 
tain rice,  from  its  adaptation  to  a dry  soil  without  irriga- 
tion, is  cultivated  to  a limited  extent.  It  will  grow  several 
degrees  farther  N.  than  the  South  Carolina  rice,  but  yields 
only  15  or  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  At  the  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion in  London,  the  Carolina  rice  was  awarded  a i)rize  medal. 
The  total  crop  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census 
of  184.0,  was  80,841,422  pounds ; of  1850,  215,31 2,710  j)Ounds ; 
and  in  1860, 187,167,032  pounds.  The  following  table  shows 


the  quantities  of  rice  exported  from  the  United  States  at 
different  periods : — 

Years.  Tierces.  | Years.  Tierces. 

1800  . . . . 112,056  1830-1  . . . 116,517 

1810.  . . . 131,341  1840-1  . . . 101,617 

1820-1  . . . 88,221  I 1850-1  . . . 105,509 

Id  1862-3  it  was  only  494  tierces  and  3496  barrels. 

Potatoes. — The  common  Irish  (or  white)  potato  is  regarded 
as  of  but  little  less  importance  in  our  national  economy 
than  maize,  wheat,  or  rice.  It  has  been  found,  in  an  indi- 
genous shite,  in  Chili,  Paragiiay,  Equador,  as  well  as  in 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  more  recently  in  Mexico,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orizaba.  It  was  not  until  near  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  it  became  generally  known 
either  in  Britain  or  North  America.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  AA'estern 
States.  Its  perfection,  however,  depends  as  much  upon  the 
soil  as  the  climate  in  which  it  grows  : for  in  the  red  loam  on 
the  banks  of  Bayou  Boeuf,  in  Louisiana,  where  the  land  is 
new,  it  is  stated  that  potatoes  are  produced  as  large,  savory, 
and  as  free  from  water,  as  any  raised  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  yield  varies  from  50  to  400  bushels  per  acre,  but 
generally  it  is  below  200  bushels.  This  is  one  of  the  four 
crops  which,  in  the  census  of  1850,  ai)pears  smaller  than  in 
that  of  1840.  The  decrease  is,  without  doubt,  owing  to  the 
“rot,”  which,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  prevailed  to 
such  an  alarming  extent,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  has  been  felt  more  or  less 
seriously  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  quantity  of  po- 
tatoes produced'in  the  United  States  in  1850,  was  65,796,793 
bushels ; in  1860,  111,148,867  bushels. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — This  vegetable,  a native  of  the  East  In- 
dies and  of  intertropical  America,  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Virginia  soon  after 
their  settlement  by  Europeans,  being  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  cultivated  products  of  those  colonies  as  early  as  1648. 
It  grows  in  excessive  abundance  throughout  the  Southern 
States,  and  as  far  N.  as  New  Jersey  and  South  Michigan. 
According  to  the  census,  the  potato  crop  of  the  United 
States,  (including  all  sorts,)  was  108,298,060  bushels  in  1840 ; 
there  were  3-8,259,196  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  in  1850;  and 
42,095,026  bushels  in  i860. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  forego- 
ing articles  of  culture  produced  by  each  State  in  the  Union, 
as  returned  in  the  census  of  1860. 

Hay  and  Fodder. — The  hay  and  fodder  crops,  including 
the  dried  blades,  shucks,  and  tops  of  Indian  corn,  as  well 
as  of  the  succulent  corn  plants,  chopped  straw,  the  haulm 
of  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  &c.,  are  among  the  most  valuable 
in  the  United  States.  The  culture  of  hay  is  principally 
confined  to  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  A\’’estern  States,  from 
which  the  southern  markets  are  mainly  supplied,  in  the 
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States  and  Territories. 

Indian 
Corn, 
bushels  of. 

Wheat, 
bushels  of. 

Rye, 

bushels  of. 

Barley, 
bushels' of. 

Oats, 

bushels  of. 

Buck- 
wheat, 
bushels  of. 

Peas  and 
Beans, 
bushels  of. 

Rice, 
pounds  of. 

Irish 
Potatoes, 
bushels  of. 

Sweet 
Potatoes, 
bushels  of. 

Maine 

1,546,071 

1,414.628 

2.33,876 

238,965 

123.287 

802,108 

121,103 

2,988.939 

1,329,233 

239,519 

89,996 

246,915 

79,454 

6,374,617 

1, 4.3.5 

New  Hampshire  . . 

128,247 

4,137.543 

161 

Vermont  .... 

1,526,411 

437.037 

139.271 

79,211 

3,630,267 

225,415 

70,654 

5,253,498 

623 

Massachusetts  . . 

2,157,062 

119.783 

388,085 

134,891 

1,180,075 

123,202 

45,246 

3,201,901 

616 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

461,497 

1,131 

28.259 

40,993 

244.453 

3.573 

7,698 

542,909 

946 

Connecticut  . . . 

2,059,835 

52.401 

618,702 

20,813 

1,522.218 

309,107 

25,864 

1,833.148 

2,710 

New  York  . . . 

20,061,049 

8,681,105 

4.786,905 

4,186.668 

35,175.134 

5,126,307 

1,609,339 

26,447,394 

7,529 

New  Jersey  . . . 

9.723,336 

1,76.3.218 

1,439,497 

24,915 

4.539.132 

877,386 

27,674 

4,171,690 

1,034.832 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

28,196  821 

13,042.165 

5,474,788 

530,714 

27,387.147 

5,572,024 

123,090 

11,687,467 

103.187 

Delaware  .... 

3,892,337 

912,941 

27,209 

3,616 

1.046,910 

16.355 

7,438 

377.931 

142,213 

Maryland  .... 

13,444,922 

6,103.480 

518,901 

17,350 

3,959,298 

212,338 

34,407 

1,264,429 

236,740 

District  of  Columbia 

80,840 

12,760 

6.919 

175 

29,548 

445 

3,749 

31,693 

5,606 

Virginia  

38.319.999 

13,130,977 

944,330 

68,816 

10,186.720 

478.090 

515,168 

8,225 

2,292,398 

1,960,817 

North  Carolina  . . 

30,078,564 

4,713,706 

436.856 

3,445 

2 781.860 

35,924 

1,932,204 

7,593,976 

830.565 

6 140.039 

South  Carolina  . . 

15,065.606 

1,285.631 

89,091 

11,490 

936.974 

602 

1,728,074 

119,100,528 

226,735 

4,115  688 

Georgia 

Florida 

•30,776,293 

2,544,913 

115,532 

14,682 

1,231,817 

2,023 

1,765,214 

52,507  652 

303,789 

6,508,541 

2,834,391 

2,808 

21,306 

8.369 

46,899 

363,217 

223,704 

18,766 

1,129,7.59 

Alabama  .... 

33,226.282 

1,218,444 

72.457 

15,13,5 

682,179 

1,347 

1,482,036 

493,465 

491,646 

5,439,917 

Mississippi  .... 

29.057,682 

587,925 

39,474 

1,875 

221, 235 

1,699 

1,954,666 

809,082 

414,320 

4.563,873 

Louisiana  .... 

16,853,745 

32.208 

36,065 

224 

89.377 

160 

431,148 

6,331,257 

294,655 

2.060,981 

1,846,612 

Texas 

16,500,702 

1,478,345 

111,860 

67,562 

985,889 

1,349 

341.961 

26,031 

174,182 

Arkansas  .... 

17,82.3,588 

9.57,601 

78,092 

3.158 

475,268 

509 

440,472 

16,831 

418.010 

1,566,510 

Tennessee  .... 

52,089,926 

5,459,268 

257.9.89 

25,144 

2,267,814 

14,481 

547,803 

40,372 

1,182,005 

2,604.672 

1,057,557 

Kentucky  .... 

64,043,6,33 

7.394.809 

1,055.260 

270,685 

4,617,029 

18,928 

288,346 

1,756.531 

Ohio 

73,543,190 

15,119,047 

683,686 

1,663.868 

15,409,234 

2,370,650 

102,511 

8,695,101 

304,445 

Michigan  .... 

12.414,676 

8.336,368 

514.129 

307,868 

4,036,980 

529,916 

165,128 

5,261  245 

38,4921 

Indiana 

71.588,919 

16,848,267 

463,495 

382,245 

5.317  831 

896,989 

79,902 

3,8C6,6t7 

299.516 

Illinois 

11.5,174,777 

23,837,023 

951.281 

1,036,338 

15,220,029 

324,117 

108,028 

5,540,390 

306.154 

Missouri  .... 

72,802, 157 

4,227,586 

293,262 

228,502 

3.680,870 

182,292 

107,999 

9,767 

1,990,850 

335,102 

Iowa 

42,410.686 

8,449.403 

183,022 

467,103 

5,887,645 

215,705 

41,081 

2,806.720 

51,362 

Wisconsin  .... 

7,517,300 

15,657,458 

888,544 

707,307 

11,059,260 

38,987 

99,484 

3,818,.309 

2,396 

Minnesota  .... 

2,941,952 

2,186,993 

121,411 

101,668 

2,176,002 

28,052 

18.988 

2,565,485 

792 

ICant;i«  . - - « . 

6,1,50,727 

510.708 

76,122 

460 

194,173 

3,833 

52,140 

2,704 

98 

4,716 

88,325 

41,575 

76,887 

2,749 

9,827 

165,574 

34,407 

15 

296.335 

9.965 

California  .... 

5,928.470 

826,776 

3.631 

4,415,425 

26,254 

1,597 

1,043,006 

885,673 

1,082 

74,502 

2,540 

7,246 

63,211 

134,334 

2,140 

1,789.463 

303,319 

214,307 

335 

Nevada  . . • . . 
Nebraska  . • . . 

5,686 

200 

1,482,080 

20,269 

709,304 

90,482 

4,712 

147,867 

945 

4.34.309, 

384.892 

86,219 

2,495 

700 

[ 1,300 

754 
144 

1,108 
00 
6.099 
9 976 

12,224 

115 

6 

68 

707 

6,029 

286 

162,188 

9,489 

108 

New  Mexico  • . . 

38,. 51 4 
2,535 
10.850 

5,223 

141,001 

180 

. . . 

Washington  . . . 

4’621 

1 

163,594 

18 

Aggregate  . . 

838,792,740 

1 173,104,924 

21,101,380 

15,825,898 

172,643,185 

17,571,818 

15,061,995 

|187,I67,0.''2 

1 111.  148,867 

42,095,096 

1986 
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form  of  pressed  packages  or  bales.  According  to  the  census 
of  1840  the  hay  crop 'of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
10,2  48,108%  tons : of  1850, 13,838.579  tons ; in  1860, 19,083,896 
tons. 

The  amount  of  clover-seed  raised  in  1850  was  468,9<» 
bushels ; in  1860,  956,188 ; and  of  other  grass-seeds,  416,811 
bushels  in  1850;  and  900,040  in  1860.  Of  tlie  clover-seed, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  produced  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole. 

Hops— In  the  production  of  these  the  census  of  1860 
shows  {»gain  of  nearly  200  per  cent.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  increment,  however,  was  in  the  state  ot  New  York, 
which,  from  more  than  two  and  a half  millions  in  1850,  in- 
creased to  9,671,931  in  1860.  This  exceeds  five-sevenths  of 
the  M'hole  crop  of  the  United  States. 

Tobacco.— Uhls  plant  is  indigenous  to  Central  America, 
and  was  cultivated  by  the  aborigines  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent,  previous  to  the  discovery  by  Europeans.  Colum- 
bus found  it  on  the  island  of  Cuba  in  1492,  when  he  was 
invited  by  a chief  to  take  a cigar.  Sir  hichard  Greenville 
found  it  in  Virginia  in  1585,  when  the  English,  for  the  first 
time,  saw  it  smoked  by  the  natives  in  pii>es  made  of  clay. 
So  early  as  1616  it  was  extensively  cultivated  in  Virginia. 
Previous  to  the  war  of  Independence,  nearly  all  Europe 
was  supplied  from  this  country ; but  at  present  most  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Old  World  derive  a considerable  part  of 
their  revenues  from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  According 
to  the  census  of  1840  the  entire  crop  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  219,163,319  pounds ; of  1850, 199,762,646  pounds ; 
and  of  1860,434,209,461  pounds.  The  following  shows  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  and  snuff  exported  at  different  periods : 


Years. 

Raw  Tobacco. 

Manufactured. 

Snuff. 

hhds. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1800 

78,680 

457,713 

41,452 

1810 

84,134 

495,427 

46,640 

1 1820-1 

66,858 

1,332,949 

44,552 

1 1830-1 

86,718 

3,639.856 

27,967 

1840-1 

147,828 

7,503,644 

68,553 

185C-1 

95,945 

7,235.538 

37,422 

Sugar.— introduction  of  the  sugar  cane  into  Florida, 
Texas,  and  Louisiana  is  supposed  to  date  back  to  their  earli- 
est settlement  by  the  Spaniards  or  French.  A perennial  plant, 
very  sensitive  to  cold,  it  is  necessarily  restricted  to  regions 
bordering  on  the  tropics.  On  the  Atlantic  side  of  this  con- 
tinent it  does  not  thrive  beyond  the  33d  degree  of  N.  lati- 
tude, and  the  35th  parallel  S.  In  most  parts  of  Louisiana  the 
cane  yields  three  crops  from  one  planting:  the  first  season 
is  denominated  “plant  cane,”  and  each  of  the  subsequent 
growths  “ratoons.”  Within  the  tropics,  as  in  the  West 


Indies  and  elsewhere,  the  ratoons  frequently  continue 
yield  abundantly  from  the  same  roots  ftr  twelve,  fiftetn^ 
and  even  twenty-four  ye.ars.  The  quantity  of  sugar*  pro- 
duced on  an  acre  varies  from  500  to  3000  pounds,  avfivag- 
ing  perhaps  from  800  to  1000  pounds.  In  1815  i1  was 
estimated  that  the  sugar  made  on  the  banks  of' the  Missis- 
sippi alone  amounted  to  10,000,000  pounds.  In  1818,  the 
entire  crop  of  Louisiana  was  only  25,000,000  pounds.  In 
1860  it  had  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  221,726.000 
pounds,  besides  13,439,772  gallons  of  molasses.  According 
to  the  census  of  1840,  the  amount  of  cane  and  maple  sugar 
made  in  the  United  States  was  154,101,809  iiounds,  of  which 
119,947 ,7 '20  pounds  were  raised  in  Louisiana.  The  census  of 
1860  reports  the  cane  sugar  made  in  the  United  States,  at 
230,982,000  pounds,  besides  14,963,996  gallons  of  molasses ; 
of  maple  sugar,  40,120,205  'pounds;  of  maple  molasses, 
1,.597,589  gallons;  and  6,749,123  gallons  of  sorghum  mo- 
lasses. It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that,  although  the 
culture  of  the  sorghum  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  but  a short  time  before  the  taking  of  the  last  census, 
we  have  returns  of  sorghum  molasses  from  28  out  of  the  34 
states  reported. 

Balter  and  Cheese. — New  York  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other 
state  in  the  productiveness  of  its  dairies,  which  yield  nearly 
one-fourth  of  all  the  butter,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
cheese  produced  in  the  Union.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
article,  Ohio  is  before  all  other  competitors  except  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  makes  58,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  but  pro- 
duces less  cheese  than  several  smaller  states.  The  total 
quantity  of  butter  pi  oduced  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  cemsiis  of  1860,  was  459,681,372  pounds,  and  of  cheese, 
103,663,927  pounds.  The  following  is  the  quantity  exported 
at  different  periods  since  lb20-l : — 


Years. 

Butler.  I 
lbs.  1 

1 Cheese, 

1 lbs. 

Years, 

Butter. 

lbs. 

Cheese. 

lbs. 

1820-1 

1,069,024 

1 766,431 

1840-1 

3,785,993 

1,748,471 

1830-1 

1,728,212  1 

1 1,131,817(1 

1850-1 

3,994,542 

10,361,189 

Tn  1863, 42,045,0.54  pounds  of  cheese  (valued  at  $4,216,804) 
were  exported  from  the  United  States. 

The  Vine. — As  yet  this  is  one  of  the  least  prominent  among 
the  different  objects  of  culture  in  the  United  States.  The 
census  returns  of  1860  give  the  entire  produce  of  wine  in 
the  United  States  at  1,6'27,242  gallons.  The  states  producing 
the  greatest  amount  tire  California,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  In- 
diana, and  North  Carolina.  The  annual  consumption  of 
foreign  wines  in  the  United  States  averages  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  !i  gallon  to  each  person.  This  is  almost  precisely 
the  nite  of  consumption  in  Great  Britain;  but  in  France, 
according  to  official  returns,  there  is  produced  and  retained 
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States  and  Terri- 
tories 

Hay, 
tons  of. 

Hops, 

pounds 

of. 

Tobacco, 
pounds  of. 

Maple 

Sugar, 

pounds 

of. 

Cane 
Sugar, 
hhds. of 
1000 
lbs. 

Cane 
Molasses, 
gallons  of. 

Honey, 

pounds 

of. 

Bees- 

wax, 

pounds 

of. 

Butter, 
pounds  of. 

Cheese, 
pounds  of. 

Wine, 
gallons  of. 

Maine 

975,803 

102.987 

1.583 

306,742 

314,685 

8,769 

11,687,781 

1,799,862 

3,164 

New  Hampshire  . 

642,741 

1.30,428 

18,  .581 

2.255.012 

125,142 

4,936 

6.956,764 

2,232,092 

9,401 

Vermont  .... 

940,178 

638.677 

12,245 

9.897,781 

212,150 

8,794 

15,900,359 

8,215,030 

2.923 

Massachusetts  . . 

665.331 

111,301 

3,233,198 

1,006,078 

59  125 

3,289 

8,297,936 

5,294.090 

20,915 

Rhode  Island  . . 

82,722 

50 

705 

5,261 

540 

1,021,767 

181,511 

507 

Connecticut.  . . 

562,425 

959 

6.000,133 

1 "44(m9 

62,730 

4,371 

7,620  912 

3,898,411 

46,783 

New  York  . . . 

3,564,793 

9,671.931 

5,764.582 

10,816,419 

2,369,751 

121,020 

10.3.097,280 

48,548,289 

61,407 

New  Jersey.  . . 

508,726 

3,722 

149,485 

3.455 

185,925 

8,130 

10,714,447 

182,172 

21,083 

Pennsylvania  . . 

2,245,413 

43,191 

3,181,586 

2,767,335 

1,402  128 

52  569 

58.653.511 

2.508  556 

38,621 

Delaware  . . . 

36.975 

414 

9,699 

66,' 137 

1,993 

1,430.502 

6.579 

Maryland  . . . 

191.744 

2,943 

38,410,965 

■■63,281 

193,354 

6,960 

5,265.295 

8,342 

3,222 

District  of  Columbia 

3.180 

15 

15,200 

510 

24 

18,835 

118 

(Virginia  .... 

445,133 

10,024 

12,3.968.312 

■938,(63 

1,4.31,591 

94,860 

13,611,328 

280.852 

40.808 

North  Carolina  . 

181, .365 

1,767 

30,845 

38 

12,494 

2,055,969 

170,495 

4,735,495 

51,119 

54.064 

Soult  Carolina  . 

87,.5S7 

122 

'lOlilPJ 

204 

198 

526.077 

40,479 

3,177,934 

1,543 

24,964 

Georgia  . . . 

46,448 

199 

919.318 

991 

1.167 

546.749 

953.915 

61,505 

5,439,765 

15,587 

27,646 

Fl-.rid.»  . . . 

11,478 

828.815 

1 669 

4.36,357 

115,520 

10  899 

408,855 

5,280 

Alabama  .... 

62,211 

507 

232,914 

228 

175 

85(115 

47(233 

100,987 

6,028,478 

15(923 

18,267 

Mississippi  . . . 

32,901 

248 

159.141 

99 

506 

10,016 

708.237 

42,603 

5,006.610 

4,427 

7,262 

Louisiana  . . . 

52,721 

27 

39.940 

221.726 

13,439.772 

255,481 

20,970 

1,444.742 

6,150 

2,912 

Texas 

11,865 

123 

97.914 

5,099 

408,358 

594.273 

28.123 

5,850,583 

275,128 

14,199 

Arkansas  • . • 

9,.356 

146 

989,980 

3,077 

806,327 

50,949 

4,067.556 

16,810 

1,004 

Tennessee  • • • 

143,499 

1,581 

43,448,097 

115,620 

■■■■2‘,836 

1,519,390 

98,892 

10,017,787 

1.35,575 

13,566 

1 Kentucky  • « • 

158,476 

5,899 

108.126.840 

380.941 

1.768,692 

68.339 

11,716,609 

190,400 

179.948 

'Ohio 

1,.564,.502 

37,5.33 

25.092  581 

3.345.508 

........ 

1.459,601 

53,786 

48„543.162 

21,618,893 

568.617 

Michigan  . . . 

768,256 

60  602 

121.099 

4,051,822 

769,282 

41,632 

1,5,,503,482 

1,641,897 

14.42( 

Indiana  .... 

622,426 

27,884 

7,993.378 

1.541.761 

1,224,489 

34,525 

18,306.651 

605,-'95 

102.895 

Illinois  .... 

1,774,554 

7,254 

6,885,262 

1.34.195 

1,346,803 

56.730 

28.052,551 

1,848,.557 

50,690 

Missouri  .... 

401.070 

2,265 

25,086,1<6 

142.028 

402 

■■22,365 

1,585,983 

79,190 

12,704.837 

259,633 

27,827 

losra 

813.173 

2,078 

30,3.168 

315,4.36 

917,877 

34.226 

11,9,53,666 

918,635 

3,369 

Wisconsin  ... 

855,037 

135,587 

87,340 

1,584,451 

207,294 

19,854 

13,611, 3'28 

1,104.300 

6,278 

Minnesota  ... 

179,482 

132 

38,938 

370,669 

34,285 

1,544 

2,957  673 

199  314 

412 

Kansas  .... 

56,232 

197 

20,349 

3,742 

16,944 

1.181 

1,093,497 

29(045 

583 

California  . . . 

305,655 

80 

3,150 

12,276 

684 

3,095,035 

1,343,689 

246,518 

Oregon  .... 
Nt^ada  .... 

493 

405 



821 

179 

1,000,157 

7,700 

105,379 

2,603 

Nebraska  . . . ■ 

1 24,458 

41 

3,636 

(22 

5,843 

142 

342,541 

12,342 

671 

.Dakota  . 

10 

2,170 

(New  Mexico  . . 

1,113 

7,044 

13,259 

37,240 

8 2C0 

19,235 

545 

316,046 

53  331 

' 60 

|w«jhingtOQ  . . 

4.580 

44 

10 

6,256 

564 

153,092 

12;i46 

179 

1 Aggregate . . 

19,083,896 

i6,»91,996 

434,209,461 

40,120,205 

230,982 

14,963,996 

23,366,357 

1,322  787 

459,681,372 

103,663,9271 

1,627,242 

1987 
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for  conbiimptloii  900,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  allowing  25% 
gallons  to  each  person. 

In*tho  preceding  Table  is  shown  the  quantities  of  the 
above  coniniodities  produced  in  the  United  States,  as  re- 
turned in  the  census  of  1860. 

Vottmi. — This  jilant,  which  administers  so  bountifully 
to  the  wants  of  man,  and  to  the  wealth  and  economy  of 
countries  producing  it,  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  United 
States,  both  as  regards  its  superior  staple  and  the  degree  of 
perfection  it  has  attained.  One  or  more  of  its  species  is 
found  growing  wild  throughout  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  in 
several  countries  adjacent  to  it.  It  has  been  an  important 
object  of  culture  from  time  immemorial.  Columbus  found 
it  used  by  the  American  Indians  of  Cuba  in  149'2;  Cortez 
by  tho.se  of  IMexico  in  1519 ; IMzarro  and  Almagro  by  the 
Incas  of  Peru  in  1532;  and  Cabe^a  de  Vaca  by  the  natives 
,'f  Texas  and  California  in  1536. 

The  precise  time  of  its  introduction  as  an  object  of  culture 
by  the  American  colonists  is  not  known.  The  seed  of  the 
Sea  Island  cotton  was  introduced  from  the  Bahama  Islands 
about  the  year  1785.  It  was  first  cultivated  on  Skidaway 
Island,  near  Savannah,  and  sub.sequently  on  St.  Simon’s 
Island,  at  the  mouth  (rf  the  Altamaha.  and  on  .lekyl  Island. 
Previous  to  1794 — the  year  after  the  invention  of  Whitney’s 
saw  gin — the  amount  of  cotton  produced  in  North  America 
was  comparatively  inconsiderable;  but  since  that  period, 
there  is  probably  nothing  recorded  in  the  history  of  industry 
(including  its  manufacture  in  this  country  and  Europe)  that 
would  compare  with  its  subsequent  increase.  The  chief  va- 
rieties cultivated  in  the  United  States  are  the  black  seed,  or 
Sea  I.sland,  (Gossypium  arhoreum — a tree  cotton,  indigenous 
to  India,)  known  also  by  the  name  of  ‘‘  long  staple,”  from 
its  fine,  white,  silky  appearance,  and  long  fibres;  the  green 
seed,  {Gossypiuvi  herhacnim,)  called  “short  staple,”  from  its 
shorter,  white  staple,  with  green  seeds,  and  commercially 
known  by  the  name  of  “ upland  cotton ;”  and  two  kinds  of 
Nankin  or  yellow,  {Gnxsypium  barhadense ;)  the  Mexican, 
and  Petit  Gulf.  The  average  yield  is  about  500  pounds  to 
the  acre.  Mississippi  occupies  the  first  place  as  a cotton- 
planting state,  having  nearly  trebled  its  production  since 

1850.  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  the  cotton  crop  is  be- 
coming comparatively  unimportant.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  the  amount  cultivated  in  the  United  States  w.as 
7 90,479,27  5 pounds ; of  1850, 987,449,(  00  pounds ; and  of  1860, 
2,154,820,800  pounds,  or  5,387,052  bales.  Mississipipi  pro- 
duced in  1860,  1,202,507  bales,  more  than  any  other  state. 

Wool. — Analogous  in  its  uses  to  cotton,  wool  is  destined, 
nndoubtedly,  to  become  a scarcely  less  important  object  of 
national  industry  than  that  great  staple.  In  no  object  of 
culture  has  there  been  a more  decided  improvement  during 
the  past  ten  years  than  in  this:  for  while  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States  has  increa.sed  but  12  per  cent., 
the  aggregate  weight  of  their  fleeces  has  augmented  46  per 
cent.  In  1840  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  was  1.84 
pounds;  in  1850  it  had  risen  to  2.43  pounds.  The  greatest 
attention  has  been  paid  to  .sheep  breeding  in  Vermont, 
where  especial  efforts  have  been  directed  towards  obtaining 
a breed  combining  the  greatest  weight  .and  fineness  of  fleece. 
Although  the  number  of  sheep  in  that  state  decliiu'd  nearly 
one-h.alf  in  the  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  census, 
the  yield  of  wool  remained  nearl}'  the  same.  The  average 
weight  of  the  fleece  in  1840  was  2.2  pounds ; in  1850,  3.71 
pounds,  the  g.ain  being  almost,  equal  to  70  per  cent.  In 
Massachusetts  the  weight  of  the  fleece  rose  from  2.5  pounds 
to  3.1.  The  state  of  New  York  produced  226,000  pounds 
more  wool  from  3.45.3,000  sheep  in  1850  than  from  5,118.000 
sheep  in  1840.  showing  that  the  weight  of  the  fleece  had 
increased  from  less  than  two  to  nearly  three  pounds. 

The  total  amount  of  wool  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1860,  was  60,264,913  pounds.  Oliio  is  the  principal 
wool-growing  state,  having  a yield  of  10,608,927  pounds; 
next  comes  New  York,  with  9,454,474  pounds;  Pennsylvania 
is  third,  producing  4,752,522  pounds;  Michigan  is  fourth, 
yielding  3,960,888 ; the  next  in  order  are, Vermont,California, 
Indian.a,Virgini.a,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri, — the  produce  of 
the  other  states  being  comparatively  unimportant.  Ver- 
mont produces  nearly  half  of  the  total  quantity  raised  in  the 
New  England  States,  which  is  only  6,578,064  pounds.  The 
product  of  wool  in  the  Pacific  states  and  territories  sho\vs  an 
extraordinary  increase  since  1850,  when  it  was  only  77,329 
pounds.  In  1860,  it  amounted  to  3,489,350  pounds,  of  which 
California  produced  2,683,109. 

The  imports  of  wool  into  the  United  States  from  1844  to 

1851,  inclusive,  were  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

Wool  in  lbs. 

Years. 

Wool  in  lbs. 

1814  . . 

. 14,008,000 

1848  . . 

. Il,:i4 1,429 

1845  . . 

. 2:1,83:1,010 

1849  . . 

. 17,869,022 

1846  . . 

. 16,558,247 

1850  . . 

, 18,669,794 

1847  . . 

. 8,460,109 

1851  . . 

. 32,548,693 

The  greater  part  of  this  imported  wool  came  from  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  neighboring  states  on  the  Kio  de  la  Plata, 
and  is  of  a coarse  and  cheap  variety,  costing  only  from  6 to 
8 cents  per  pound. 
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Flax  and  Hemp.— During  the  last  half  century,  great 
efforts  have  been  made  in  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  of 
late  in  the  United  States,  to  incie.ase  and  improve  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp.  Formerly  they 
were  considered  as  indispensable  crops  among  our  planters 
and  farmers;  but  their  u.se  has  in  a measure  been  super- 
seded by  the  cotton  of  the  South.  Common  flax  is  a native 
of  Britain,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  from  time  imme- 
morial. Hemp  is  supposed  to  be  a native  of  India.  Both 
these  products  are  mentioned  as  growing  in  New  England 
prior  to  1632.  According  to  the  census  of  1 840.  there  were 
raised  in  the  United  States  95,251#  tons  of  flax  and  hemp  ; 
of  1850,  35.093  tons  of  hemp,  and  7,715,961  pounds  of  flax; 
of  1860,  74,493  tons  of  hemp,  and  4,720,145  pounds  of  flax. 
The  fibre  of  these  plants  has  never  been  produced  in  this 
country  in  sufiicient  abundance  to  form  an  important  article 
of  foreign  commerce,  but  flaxseed  was  formerly  shipped  to 
Europe  in  large  quantities. 

Silk. — Silk  appears  to  have  been  first  knorvn  in  Asia, 
where  it  was  called  Serica.  from  the  name  of  the  country 
(probably  China)  in  which  its  use  is  supposed  to  iiave  been 
discovered.  The  Chinese  claim  to  have  manufactured  it 
2700  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  silk  culture  was 
agitated  in  the  Virginia  colony  as  early  as  1622  ; introduced 
into  Loui.siana  in  1718;  into  Georgia  in  1732:  and  into  Con- 
necticut in  1760.  Its  introduction  into  the  latter  state  was 
effected  by  Dr.  Aspinwall  of  Mansfield,  who  succeeded  in 
forming  extensive  nurseries  of  the  mulberry  at  New  Haven, 
Long  Island.  Pennsylvania,  and  other  places.  Connecticut 
is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  that  has  continued  the  busi- 
ness without  interruption,  and  has  probably  produced  more 
silk  than  all  the  other  .states  together.  Mansfield  is  still 
the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  interest.  In  1844  the  amount 
raised  in  Connecticut  was  176.210  pounds,  and  in  the  United 
States  396.790  pounds.  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the 
amount  of  silk  cocoons  produced  in  the  United  States  was 
61,552^  pounds;  of  1850, 10,843  pounds,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  production  of  silk  cocoons  has  decreased 
46,789  pounds  since  1840,  and  382,027  pounds  since  1844. 

The  quantities  of  each  of  the  foregoing  objects  of  culture, 
as  returned  by  the  census  of  1860,  are  exhibited  in  the 
subjoined  Table : — 


Productions  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1860. — Eighth  Census. 
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Maine 

1,495,060 
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2,997 

73 
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1,160,222 

81 

1,347 
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3,118,950 

377,267 

7,007 
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335.896 

3 
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9,454,474 
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1,518,025 

259 

New  Jersey  . . . 

Pennsylvania  . . 
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4,752, ,522 

430 
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46 

312,368 
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100 
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225 
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20 

Georgia  .... 

701,840 
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72 

Florida  .... 
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Mississippi  . . . 

989,995 
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665,959 
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10 

Louisiana  . . . 
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290,847 
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Texas 
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179 

115 
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Arkansas  . . . 

367,393 

410,382 

447 

3,821 

5 

Tennessee  . . . 

286,464 

1,405,236 

2,243 

164,294 

71 

Kentucky  . . . 

2,329,105 

39.409 

728,234 

340 

Ohio 

10,608,927 

882,423 

7,394 

Michigan  . . . 

3,960,888 

2,552,318 

"'776 

4,128 

12 

Indiana  .... 

4,222 

97,119 

575 

Illinois  .... 

V,482 

1,989,567 

1,502 

48,235 

1,5451 

Missouri  .... 

41,188 

2,069,778 

19,267 

109,837 

127 

Iowa 

660,858 

651 

30,226 

124 

Wisconsin  . . . 

1,011.933 

356 

21,644 

15 

Minnesota  . . . 

20,388 

109 

1,983 

52 

Kansas  .... 
California  . . . 

Oregon  . . . .- 

61 

24,746 

2,683,109 

219,012 

44 

1,135 

40 

162 

Nevada  .... 
Nebraska  ... 

330 

3,302 

9 

120 

Dakota  .... 

New  Mexico  . . 

19 

492,645 

136 

ii4 

4,343 

Tltih  . . . 

74,765 

19,819 

Aggregate.  . 

5,387,052 

60,264,913 

74,493 

4,720,145 

11,944 

Farming  Implements.— In  no  rountry  of  the  world  has 
such  an  amount  of  ingenuity  been  exercised  in  the  produc- 
tion of  labor-saving  machinery  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
nowhere  has  it  been  so  succe.ssfully  applied  to  the  common- 
est operations  of  agriculture.  According  to  the  census  of 
1850,  $151,569,675  were  invested  in  implements  and  ma- 
chines for  aiding  and  abridging  tne  work  or  the  b inds  in 
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cultivating  the  earth,  and  in  preparing  it.«  produce  for 
consumption.  Of  this  amount  New  York  had  invested 
$22,084,926:  rennsylvania.  $14,722,541  ; Ohio,  $12,750,585; 
Louisiana.  $11,576,938,  (probably  the  greater  part  being  in 
machinery  for  crushing  sugar  cane:)  Virc;ini!<,  $7,021,772; 
Indiana,  $G,704,4'‘-1 ; Illinois,  $6,405,561;  and  Georgia, 
$5,894,150. 

Domestic  Amm.\ls. — For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  may 
be  proper  to  treat  of  these  under  four  principal  heads. 

11‘irses,  Asses,  and  Mules. — The  number  of  horses  in  the 
United  States  in  1850,  was  4,336,719,  in  I860,  it  amounted 
to  6,249,174.  Ohio  had  more  horses  than  any  other  state, 
viz. : 625,346;  Illinois,  which  was  next  in  order,  had  563,736; 
Indiana  was  the  third,  having  520,677 ; New  York  was  the 
fourth,  having  503,725;  Pennsylvania  came  next,  with 
437,654.;  then  follow  in  order,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Texas, 
Tennessee  and  Virginia.  Vermont  had  more  horses  than 
any  other  New  England  State,  viz.:  69,071.  There  were 
more  horses  in  the  Pacific  States,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, than  in  any  other  section. 

The  number  of  asses  and  mules  in  the  Union  in  1850,  was 
559,331;  and  1,151,148  in  1860;  of  these,  Tennessee  had 
(1860),  126,345,  (more  than  any  otlier  state);  Kentucky  had 
117,634;  Alabama,  111,687;  Mississippi,  110,723;  Georgia, 
101,  069;  and  Missouri.  80,941. 

Horned  Cattle. — Under  the  general  term  “neat  cattle” 
were  embraced,  in  the  census  of  1840,  the  three  descriiitions 
of  animals  designated  in  that  of  1850  as  milch  cows,  work- 
ing oxen,  and  other  cattle.  The  aggregate  of  the  three 
cliisses  in  1840  was  14.971,586;  in  1850,  18,355,287  ; showing 
an  increase  between  the  two  periods  of  3,383,701,  or  about 
20  per  cent.;  in  1860,25,616,019.  They  appear  to  be  dis- 
tributed pretty  equally  over  the  Union.  The  states  contain- 
ing the  greatest  number  were  (in  the  order  named)  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Illinois.  Among 
the  various  races  of  cattle,  a preference  is  given,  when  a 
strict  regard  is  paid  to  breeding,  to  the  Durhams  or  short- 
horns, the  Herefords,  the  Ayrshires,  and  the  Devons.  The 
Durhams,  from  their  rai)id  growth  and  early  maturity,  are 
adnpted  only  to  the  richest  pastures  of  the  Northern,  Middle, 
and  Western  States.  The  cows,  when  judiciously  crossed  with 
other  breeds,  are  regarded  as  the  best  milkers.  The  Ilere- 
fords,  on  the  contrary,  are  better  adapted  to  poor  or  indiffer- 
ent pastures,  and  regions  subject  to  continued  drought; 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  well  suited  for  California,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  other  parts  of  the  South.  The  oxen  are 


good  in  the  yoke,  and  the  cows,  when  properly  fed,  give  ai 
aliundance  ot  milk.  The  Devons  are  beautifully  formed,  pos 
S6‘bS  good  tempers,  and  make  the  best  teams.  The  co\Vs  ar* 
fair  milkers,  and  their  flesh  vei'y  good  beef.  They  also  possesi 
great  aptitude  for  taking  on  fat.  Of  milch  cows.  New  York 
had  the  greatest  number,  viz.:  1,123,634;  Ohio  was  next, 
having  676,585;  I’eimsylvania  came  third,  with  673,547; 
then  Texas,  with  601,540;  then  Illinois,  having  522,634.  Of 
working  oxen,  'J'e.xas  had  the  largest  number,  viz.:  172,492; 
next  came  Missouri,  with  166,588;  then  New  York,  with 
121,703.  Of  other  cattle,  Texas  had  more  than  twice  a» 
many  as  any  other  state,  viz. : 2,761,736. 

Sheep.— was  an  increase  in  the  total  number  ol 
sheep  in  the  United  States,  during  the  ten  years  ending 
June  1,  1850,  of  2,309.108.  In  New  England,  however,  and 
in  the  five  Atlantic  States — New  Y"ork,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and  Maryland — there  was  a remarkable 
decline.  In  New  England  the  number  decreased  from 
.3,811,307  in  1840  to  2,164,456  in  1850.  or  about  45  per  cent., 
and  in  the  states  named,  from  7.402,851  to  5,641.391,  or  about 
225  per  cent.  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  there  was  a gain 
of  155.000  sheep.  While,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  above  states  was  3,408,000,  there  was  an  increase 
in  those  S.  of  Maryland  and  W.  of  New  Y'ork,  of  5,717,608. 
Ohio  has  gained  the  most  largely,  having  returned,  in  1840, 
2.028,401,  and  in  1850,  3.942,929;  an  increase  of  1,914,528, 
or  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  number  of  sheep  returned  from 
New  Mexico  in  1860  vvas  830,116,  or  more  than  6 to  each  in- 
habitant, proving  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  territory  to 
be  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  this  kind  of  stock.  The 
kinds  of  sheep  most  sought  for  are  the  pure-blooded  Meri- 
noes,  the  Saxons,  the  Cotswolds,  the  Leicestershires,  the 
Oxfordshires,  and  the  South  Downs.  The  last-named  are 
especially  esteemed  for  their  flesh,  but  their  wool  is  cons-i- 
dered  inferior  to  the  others  mentioned. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  census  of  1840,  was  19,412,904;  of  1850,  21,721,812; 
of  1860,  22,471,275. 

Swine. — The  whole  number  of  swine  in  the  United  States, 
as  shown  by  the  census  of  1850,  was  30,316,608;  in  i860,  it 
amounted  to  33,512,867.  Indiana  returned  tlie  largest  num- 
ber, after  which  came  Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Ohio, 

The  annexed  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  acres  of  im- 
proved and  unimproved  land,  also  the  number  and  value 
of  tlie  live  stock  in  each  state  in  the  Union. 
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Maine  .... 

2.704, 133 

3,023,538 

60,637 

104 

147,314 

79,792 

149,827 

4.52,472 

54,783 

S 15,437,-533 

New  Hampshire. 

2.367,034 

1,377,591 

41,101 

10 

94.880 

51,512 

118,075 

310,534 

51,935 

10,924,627 

Vermont  . . . 

2,823,157 

1,451,257 

69,071 

43 

174,667 

42,639 

153, 144 

752,201 

52,912 

16,241,989 

Massacinisetts  . 

2,1.55,512 

1,183,212 

47,786 

108 

144,492 

38,221 

97,201 

114,829 

73,948 

12,737,744 

Rliode  Island  . . 

335,128 

186.096 

7,121 

10 

19,700 

7,85Y 

11,548 

32,624 

17,478 

2,042,044 

Connecticut  . . 

1,830,807 

673,457 

33,276 

82 

98,877 

47,939 

95,091 

117,107 

75,120 

11,311,079 

New  York  . . . 

14,358,403 

6,6 16,.555 

503,725 

1,553 

l,123-,634 

121,703 

727,837 

2,617,8.55 

910,178 

103,8.56,296 

New  Jersey  . . 

1,944,441 

1,039,084 

79.707 

6,362 

138,818 

10,067 

89,909 

135,228 

236,089 

16,134,693 

Pennsylvania.  . 

10,463,296 

6,548,844 

437,654 

8,832 

673,547 

60,371 

685,575 

1,631,540 

1,031,266 

69,672,726 

Delaware  . . . 

637,065 

367,230 

16,562 

2,294 

22.595 

9,.530 

2.5,,596 

18,857 

47,848 

3, 144,706 

Maryland  . . . 

3,002,267 

1,833,304 

93,406 

9,829 

99,463 

34,524 

119,254 

155,765 

387,756 

14,667,853 

District  of  Columbia 

17,474 

16,789 

641 

122 

639 

69 

198 

40 

1,099 

109,640 

Virginia  . . . 

11,437,821 

19,679,215 

287.579 

41,015 

330,7 13 

97,872 

615,882 

1,043,269 

1,599,919 

47,803,049 

North  Carolina  . 

6,517,284 

17,245,685 

150,661 

51,388 

228,623 

48,511 

416,676 

546,749 

1,883,214 

31,130,805 

South  Carolina  . 

4,.572.060 

11,623,859 

81,125 

56.456 

163,938 

22,629 

320,209 

233,509 

965,779 

23,934,465 

Georgia.  . . . 

8,062,758 

18,587,732 

130,771 

101.069 

299.688 

74,487 

631,707 

512,618 

2,036,116 

38,372,734 

Florida  .... 

654.213 

2,266,015 

13,446 

10,910 

92,974 

7,361 

287,725 

30,158 

271,742 

5,553,356 

Alabama  . . . 

6,385,724 

12,718,821 

127,063 

111,687 

230,537 

88,316 

454,543 

370,156 

1,748,321 

43,411,711 

Mississippi.  . . 

5,065,755 

10,773,929 

117,571 

110,723 

207,646 

105,603 

416,660 

352,632 

1,, 532,768 

41,891,692 

Louisiana  ... 

2,707.108 

6,. 59 1,468 

78,703 

91,762 

129,662 

60,358 

326,787 

181,253 

634,525 

24.546,940 

I'exas  .... 

2,650,781 

22.693.247 

325.698 

63,334 

601,540 

172,492 

2,761,736 

7.53,363 

1,371,532 

42,825,447 

Arkansas  . . . 

1,983,313 

7,590,393 

140,198 

57.358 

171,003 

78,707 

318,089 

202,7.53 

1,171,630 

22,096,977 

Tennessee  . . . 

6,795,337 

13,873,828 

290,882 

126,345 

249,514 

102,1.58 

413,060 

773,317 

2,347,321 

60,211,425 

Kentucky  . . . 

7,644,208 

11,519,053 

355,704 

117,634 

269,215 

108,999 

457,845 

938,990 

2,330,  .595 

61,868,237 

Ohio 

12,625,394 

7,846,747 

625.346 

7,194 

676,585 

€3,078 

895,077 

3,-546,767 

2,251,6.53 

80,384,819 

Michigan  . . . 

3.476.296 

3,554,538 

136,917 

330 

179,.543 

61,686 

238,615 

1,271,743 

372,386 

23,714,771 

Indiana  .... 

8,242,183 

8,146,109 

520,677 

28,893 

363.553 

117,687 

588, 144 

991,175 

3,099,110 

41,8.55,539 

Illinois  .... 

13,096,374 

7.815,615 

563,736 

38,539 

522.634 

90,380 

970,799 

769, 135 

2,-502,308 

72,.50 1,225 

Missouri  ... 

6,i46.871 

13,737,939 

361,874 

80,941 

345,243 

166.588 

6.57,1.53 

937,445 

2,354,425 

53.693,673 

Iowa.  .... 

3,792,792 

6,277,115 

175,088 

5,734 

189,802 

56.964 

293,322 

2.59,04 1 

934,820 

22,476,293 

Wisconsin  ... 

3,746.167 

4,147,420 

116,180 

1,030 

203,001 

93,652 

225,207 

332,9.54 

334,055 

17,807,375 

Minnesota.  . . 

556,250 

2,155,718 

17,065 

377 

40,344 

27,.568 

51,345 

13,044 

101,371 

3,642,841 

405.468 

1.372.932 

20,344 

1.496 

28,5.50 

21, .551 

43,354 

17..569 

138,224 

3,332,450 

California  ... 

2,468,034 

6,262,000 

160.610 

3.681 

205,407 

26,004 

948.371 

1,088,002 

4.56,396 

35,58.5,017 

896.414 

1,164,125 

36,772 

980 

53,170 

7,469 

93,492 

86,052 

81,615 

5,946,25,5 

Nevada.  . . . 

14,132 

41,986 

.541 

134 

947 

620 

3,904 

376 

3,-571 

17'’,6.58| 

Nebraska  . . . 

118,789 

512.425 

4,449 

469 

6,995 

12,.594 

17,608 

2,355 

25,369 

1, 128,7"  ll 

J Dakota  .... 

2.115 

24.333 

84 

19 

286 

348 

167 

193 

287 

39,1 16 ! 

New  Mexico  . . 

149,274 

1,265.635 

10,066 

11,291 

34,369 

25,266 

29,094 

830,116 

10,313 

4.499,7461 



77,219 

12,692 

4,.565 

851 

11,967 

9,168 

12,959 

37,.332' 

6,707 

1 516,707 

Washington  . . 

81,869 

284,287 

4,772 

1.59 

9,660 

2,571 

16,228 

10,157 

6,383 

1,099,911 

Aggregate  . . 

163,110,720 

1 244, 101,818 

6,249, 174 

1,151,148 

8,581,735 

2,254,911 

14,779,373 

22,471,275 

33,512,867 

81,08^329,9)5 

Forest  Treej!. — No  country  on  the  globe  can  boast  of  so 
manj'  species  of  noble  forest  trees  as  are  found  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 


we  meet  with  the  various  species  of  oak,  including  the  white 
and  black  oak,  the  chestnut  oak.  the  live  oak,  and  ])Ost  oak ; 
the  white  and  yellow  pine,  the  former  sometimes  attaining  a 
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heighv  i./ o-rer 200 feet ; the  chestnut ; the  black  walnut;  the 
tulip  .tree  or  poplar, one  of  the  noblest  in  the  American  forests, 
not  unfrequently  attaining  a height  of  from  120  to  130  feet, 
with  a diameter  of  from  5 to  7 or  8 feet ; the  different  kinds 
of  maple,  among  which  is  the  sugar  maple,  from  the  sap  of 
which  is  obtained,  by  boiling,  a sugar  of  peculiar  character 
and  most  delicious  taste;  the  elm,  one  species  of  which,  (the 
ulinus  Anieruxi.na  ) Michaux  regarded  as  the  most  magnifi- 
cent tree  of  the  American  si/lva;  the  magnolia,  which,  when 
in  flower,  gives  to  the  forests  of  tHe  South  the  appearance 
of  a gigantic  and  nagnificent  flower  garden;  the  red  cedar, 
remarkable  for  its  durability;  tiie  huge  cypress,  growing 
in  the  swampy  and  low  lands  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  forests  of  California  and  Oregon  surpass  those  of  every 
other  region  in  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  their  ti'ees. 
The  1‘ed-wood  (a  species  of  cypress)  of  California,  is  sometimes 
found  30  and  often  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  a proportionate 
height.  The  pine  trees  growing  on  the  mountain  slopes  of 
Oregon  are  said  not  unfrequently  to  attain  a height  of  near 
300  feet,  with  diameters  varying  from  8 to  20  feet.  For  a 
more  particular  enumeration  of  the  different  trees,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  the  several  states. 

Wild  Animals. — These  comprise  the  moose  and  caribou 
or  reindeer,  (rare,’)  the  black  bear,  panther,  deer,  wolf, 
and  wildcat  in  the  N.;  grizzly  be.ar.  Rocky  Mountain  goat, 
sheep,  and  antelope  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
buffalo,  (once  general  on  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
now  W.  of  the  Mis.sissippi,)  prairie-dog,  (a  burrowing  animal.) 
fox,  beaver,  muskrat,  marmot,  squirrel,  rabbit,  weasel,  skunk, 
opo.ssum,  racoon,  and  wolverine.  Among  birds  there  are  j 


The  value  of  articles  produced  exceeds  the  raw  material 
consumed  by  $8r)4,2:)6,584.  The  states  now  most  extensively 
engaged  in  manufacturing  are  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  the 
smallest  state  in  the  Union,  has  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  employed  in  manufactures  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation ; and  Connecticut  stands  next. 

The  three  great  staple  manufactures  are  cottons. woollens, 
and  iron.  In  the  production  of  cotton  good.s  this  country 
is  only  surpassed  by  Great  Britain.  These  are  manufactured 
in  25  states,  but  have  their  chief  seats  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Illiode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
and  New  York. 

M ith  the  exception  of  the  products  of  the  domestic  loom, 
woollen  manufactures  in  the  United  States  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  the  first  large  factories  having  been 
established  only  about  30  years  ago.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1860,  woollen  goods  were  manufactured  in  24  states, 
but  to  a considerable  extent  only  in  6,  viz.:  Massachusetts, 
(nearly  one-third  of  the  whole,)  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  1860,  was  $30,186,954; 
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turkey-buzzards,  golden  and  bald  eagle,  black  zulture,  wild 
turkey,  grouse,  canvassback  and  other  wild  ducks,  flamingoes, 
cranes,  spoonbills,  pheasants,  partridges  or  quails,  hawks, 
owls,  pelicans,  &c.  Among  reptiles,  alligators,  (in  the  South.) 
rattlesnakes  and  various  other  snakes,  salamanders,  tor- 
toises, lizards,  &c.  Among  fish,  the  shark,  codfish,  salmon, 
salmon  trout,  whitefish,  (the  latter  two  in  the  great  lakes,) 
mackerel,  shad,  herring,  halibut,  sheepshead.  trout,  rock- 
fish,  bass,  maskelonge,  &c.;  and  among  sliell-fi.sh,  oysters, 
clams,  crabs,  lobsters,  terrapins,  and  turtles.  In  the  zoo- 
logical department,  of  those  peculiar  to  America,  are.  the 
moose,  grizzly  bear.  Rocky  Mountain  goat  and  sheep,  bison, 
prairie  dog,  wild  turkey,  canvassback  duck,  rattlesnake, 
salmon  trout,  white-fi.sb,  shad,  and  terrapin. 

Manufactures. — Manufactures,  in  this  countrj%  compared 
with  the  other  two  great  divisions  of  industrial  employment, 
viz.,  agriculture  and  commerce,  are  fast  taking  the  relative 
stand  they  occupy  in  Europe.  According  to  the  census, 
there  were  in  the  United  States,  in  1860, 140,433  establish- 
ments, producing  more  than  $500  each,  engaged  in  manu- 
factures, mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  employing  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $1,009,865,715,  and  1,040,-349  male  and 
'270,897  female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  woilh 
$1,031,605,092,  and  producing  manufactured  articles  valued 
at  .$1,885,861,676. 

In  the  subjoined  Table  are  exhibited  the  number  of  estar 
blishnients  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $500  and  up- 
wards, number  of  hands  employed,  raw  material  consumed, 
and  the  value  of  articles  produced  in  each  state  and  teiTitory 
of  the  Union,  as  returned  in  the  census  of  1860. 


number  of  establishments  in  operation,  1,227;  hands  em- 
ployed, 24,471  males  and  16,126  females,  wdio  consiimed  raw 
material  worth  .$35,652,701.  The  auuuitl  value  of  the  pro- 
duct was  $00,685,190. 

Iron  Manufactures. — The  iron  manufactures,  including 
pig,  cast,  and  wrought  iron,  next  to  those  of  cotton,  are  the 
most  important  in  the  United  States.  In  1860,  they  employed 
a capital  of  $74,579, 6ii7,  and  68,108  hands,  who  consumed  raw 
material  worth  $50,218.<:48,  in  the  i)rodu(  tion  of i)ig-iroJi,  cast- 
ings, bar-iron,  forged  iron,  <S:c.,valued  at  $96,450,744.  Acai)ital 
of  $24,368,243  wjvs  invested  in  the  manufacture  of 'ron-c.»st- 
ings,  yielding  an  annual  product  of  $36,638,073;  $23,343,073 
was  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  wrought,  rolh  d, 
&c..  producing  .$36,.537,259;  .$24,672,824  was  invent'd  in  the 
manufacture  of  pig-iron,  producing  $20,870,120  yearly.  In 
1860,  908.300  tons  of  iron  ore  w-ere  mined  in  the  Uu.' U‘d 
States.  Of  this  amount,  more  than  half,  viz.:  508,100  tons 
were  mined  in  Penn.sylvania  alone,  'i  he  next  pre,  nest 
amount  (130,000)  was  obtaim-d  in  Michigan.  Of  the  187.559 
tons  of  pig-iron  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  Penn- 
sylvania produced  considerably  more  than  half,  viz. : 580,049 
tons.  Ohio,  the  second  state  in  this  respect,  rrod  iced  only 


Product  of  Manufacttires,  Mining,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. — 1860. 


States  and  Territories. 

Establish- 

ments. 

Capital 

invested. 

Cost  of 
raw  material. 

Hands  ei 

Male. 

tnployed. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of 
labor. 

Annual  value  of 
products. 

Maine 

3,810 

822,144.020 

$21,55.3,066 

24,827 

9,792 

$8,368,691 

$38,193,254 

New  Hampshire  . . 

2,592 

23,274.094 

20.539.8.57 

18,379 

13,961 

8,110,561 

37,586,4.53 

Vermont  . . . . 

1,88.3 

9,498,617 

7.608,858 

8,563 

1,934 

3.004,986 

14,6.37,807 

Massachusetts  . . 

8,176 

132,792,327 

135,053,721 

146,268 

71,153 

56.960,913 

255,.545,922 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

1.191 

24,278,295 

19.858,515 

20,795 

8.760,125 

40,711,296 

Connecticut  . . . 

3,019 

45,590,430 

40,909.090 

44,002 

20A87 

19,026,196 

8I,924,.555 

New  York  . . . 

22,624 

172,895,652 

214,813.061 

176,885 

53  227 

65,446,759 

■178,870,939 

New  Jersey  . . . 

4.173 

40,521,048 

41,429,100 

43.198 

12,829 

16,277,337 

76,306,104 

I’ennsylvania  . . . 

22,363 

190,055,904 

153  477,698 

182,593 

39,.539 

60,369,165 

290,121,188 

Delaware  . . . . 

615 

5.452,887 

6,028,918 

5.465 

956 

1,905,754 

9,892,902 

Maryland  . . . , 

3,083 

23  230,608 

25,494,007 

21,630 

6,773 

7,190,672 

41,735.157 

District  of  Columbia 

429 

2,805.865 

2 884,18.5 

2.653 

495 

1,139,154 

5,412.102 

Virginia 

5,385 

26,935,560 

30.840,531 

32.6C6 

3,.568 

8,544,117 

50,652, 124 

Norik  Carolina  . . 

3,689 

9.693,703 

10,203,228 

12,104 

2,113 

2,689,441 

16,678,698 

South  Carolina  . . 

1,230 

6,931.756 

5,198,881 

6.086 

898 

1,380,027 

8,61.5,195 

Georgia 

1,890 

10,890,87.5 

9,986,532 

9,492 

2,083 

2,925,148 

16.925  564 

Florida 

185 

1,874,125 

874.506 

2,297 

157 

619,840 

2,447,969 

Alabama  . . . . 

1,459 

9,098  181 

5.489,963 

6,792 

1,097 

2,132,940 

10,588,566 

Mississippi  .... 

976 

4,384,492 

3,146.636 

4,752 

203 

1.618,320 

6.590,687 

Louisiana  . . . . 

1,744 

7,151,172 

6,738,486 

7,873 

916 

3,683,679 

15,587,473 

Texas 

983 

3,272,450 

3,367,372 

3,.338 

111 

1,162,756 

6,577,202 

Arkansas  . . . . 

518 

1,316,610 

1,280,503 

1,8.31 

46 

554.240 

2, 880,  .578 

Tennessee  . . . . 

2,572 

14,426,261 

9,416.514 

11,.582 

946 

3,370,687 

17,987,225 

Kentucky  . . . . 

3,450 

20,2'.6.579 

22.29.5;759 

19.587 

1,671 

6.020,082 

37,931,240 

Ohio 

11,123 

57.295.303 

69,800.270 

65,749 

9,8.53 

22.302,989 

121,691,148 

Michigan  . . . . 

3,448 

23,808,226 

17,635,611 

22,144 

1,046 

6,735,047 

32,658,356 

Indiana 

5,323 

18,451,121 

27.142,597 

20.563 

732 

6.318,335 

42,803,469 

Illinois 

4,268 

27,548,.563 

35,558,782 

22.489 

479 

7,637,921 

57,580,886 

Missouri  . . . . 

e,l57 

20,034,220 

23.849,941 

18,628 

1,053 

6,669,916 

41,782,731 

Iowa 

1,939 

7,247,130 

8,612.259 

6.142 

165 

1,922,417 

13,971,325 

Wisconsin  . , . . 

3,064 

15,831,581 

17, 137.334 

14,641 

773 

4,268.708 

27.849,467 

Minnesota  . . . . 

562 

2,388,310 

1,904.070 

2,104 

19 

712.214 

3,373,172 

Kansas 

344 

1.084,935 

1.444,975 

1,700 

35 

880.346 

4,357,408 

California  ... 

8,468 

22,043,096 

27,051.674 

49,169 

57 

28,432,287 

68,253,228 

Onego 

309 

1,317.238 

1,431.952 

10 

635.2.56 

2,976,761 

Nebraska  . • . . 

107 

266  575 

2.37,215 

334 

2 

105,332 

607.328 

New  Mexico  . . . 

82 

2,008,350 

367.892 

1,044 

30 

341.306 

1,249,123 

Utah 

148 

443..356 

439.512 

380 

9 

231,701 

900, 153 

Washington  . . . 

52 

1,296,200 

502,021 

866 

4 

453,601 

1,406,921 

Aggregate  . . 

140,433 

$1,009,855,715 

$1,031,605  092 

1,040,349 

270,897 

$378,878,966 

$1,885,861,679 
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117,754  tons.  Tiiere  were  also  manufaetured,  509,084  tons  i 
of  bar,  sheet  and  railroad  iron,  of  which  amount  Pen  isyl-  ^ 
vania  produced  266,253  tons.  In  lv60  it  is  estimated  that 
142,0(X)  car-wheels  were  made  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
Pennsylvania  produced  45,000;  New  York  and  Delaware, 
each,  30,0«30;  and  New  Jersey,  18,000.  It  is  estimated  that 
470  (or  upwards)  locomotives  were  made  in  1S60,  Pennsyl- 
vania producing  172,  and  New  Jersey,  166.  According  to 
the  census  of  1860,  111,263  sewing-machines  were  made  in 
that  year.  New  York  manufactured  24,230 ; Connecticut, 
24,046;  Massacliusetts,  21,700 ; and  Pennsylvania,  12,800. 

The  almost  entire  substitution  of  stoves,  grates,  and 
ranges  for  the  common  fire-place,  the  unexampled  extent 
to  which  machinery  is  applied  to  the  various  operations  of 
labor,  its  substitution  for  horse-power  in  land-cjirriage,  and 
for  wind  in  river,  lake,  and  ocean  navigation,  have  combined 
with  numerous  other  causes  to  render  the  u'on  manufacture 
of  the  United  States  more  important  than  in  any  other 
oountry  in  the  world  exc(;pt  England.  Besides  supplying 
the  home  demand,  locomotives,  steam-engines,  inacliinery, 
and  numerous  other  articles  are  extensively  exported.  The 
principal  seats  of  the  iron  manufacture  are  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
St.  Louis. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  employs  a larger 
number  of  hands  than  any  other  branch  of  American  in- 
dustry, except  agriculture,  and  more  than  one-twelftli 
of  all  the  operatives  engaged  in  manufactures.  There 
were  in  the  United  .'bites  in  1860,  12,487  establishmen.ts  en- 
gaged in  this  manufacture,  having  a capital  of  $23,358,527, 
consiuning  raw  material  worth  $12,729,640,  and  employing 
94,515  male  and  28,514  female  hands,  and  yielding  an  annual 
product  valued  at  $91,891,498.  Of  the  States,  Massachusetts 
W!is  by  far  the  most  extensively  engaged  in  this  business, 
with  a capital  of  $9,010,977,  .and  producing  goods  valued 
at  $46,230,529;  New  York  was  second,  having  a capital  of 
$3,298,323,  and  producing  goods  worth  $10,925,173;  Penn- 
sylvania was  third,  with  a capital  of  $3,038.17 6,  and  an  annual 
product  worth  $8,474,127  ; Ohio  Wius  fourth,  having  a c.apital 
of  $1,199,231,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $3,662,831. 

There  were  also  399  salt  works  in  12  states,  employing  a 
capital  of  $3,692,215  and  2213  hands,  producing  12,717,200 
bushels  of  salt,  valued  at  $2,289,504.  New  York  produced 
aljout  59  per  cent.  (7,521,335  bushels)  of  all  the  salt  manu- 
fikitm-ed  in  the  United  States.  Next  to  New  York,  the  largest 
product  of  salt  was  in  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia),  viz.: 
2,076,513  bushels.  The  next  in  order  is  Ohio,  having  a pro- 
duct of  1,743,200  bushels.  Pennsylvania,  the  fom-th,  manu- 
fiictured  1,011,800  bushels. 

There  were  in  1860,  5010  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  exclusive  of  the  manufactories  of  morocco 
and  patent  leather),  employing  a capital  of  .$-35,655,370,  and 
22,622  male  and  57  female  hands,  consuming  raw  material 
worth  $14.520, 737 ,and  yielding  an  annual  piroduct  valued 
at  $67,306,452, 

In  the  subjoined  T.able  is  exliibited  the  number  and  class 
of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  at  different  p^eriods,  and 
their  tonnage;  compared  with  that  of  vessels  built  in  the 
United  Kingdoms  the  same  years: 


Years.  j 

Ships  and 
narques. 

7 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Sloops  and 
Canal 
Boats. 

Steamers. 

Total  No. 
of  Vessels. 

d 

o 

^ CD 

to 

o a 

United 
Kingdom, 
lotal  -ron. 

1815 

136 

224 

681 

274 

1314 

154,624 

1820 

21 

60 

301 

152 

534 

47,784 

18-25 

56 

197 

538 

168 

35 

994 

114,997 

18;i() 

25 

56 

40.3 

116 

37 

637 

58,094 

18:15 

25 

50 

:ioi 

100 

30 

507 

46,-239 

1 1840 

97 

109 

378 

224 

64 

872 

118,309 

211,-289 

1845 

124 

87 

32-2 

342 

163 

1038 

146,018 

1-23, -230 

1850 

247 

117 

547 

290 

1,59 

1360 

272,-219 

i:i3,695 

1851 

211 

65 

522 

3-26 

233 

1367 

298,-204 

149,637 

185-2 

255 

79 

584 

267 

259 

1444 

351,493 

167,491 

185.3 

269 

95 

681 

394 

271 

1710 

425,572 

203,171 

1854 

334 

112 

661 

386 

281 

1774 

535.616 

1863 

97 

34 

212 

1113 

367 

1823 

310,884 

Since  the  year  1855  there  has  been  a decline,  generally 
gradual,  up  to  1862,  inclusive.  From  1858  to  1850,  there 
Wius  an  extr<aordinary  falling  off,  the  amount  of  tonnage,  the 
last  named  year  being  only  about  three-fifths  of  that  of  the 
year  previous,  and  sciircely  more  than  one-fourth  of  that 
of  1855. 

Of  the  1774  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  in  1854, 
Maine  constructed  348 — tons  168,6.32;  New  York  300— tons 
117,167;  and  Massachusetts  180 — tons  92-570,  from  which 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the.se  three  states  produce  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  tonnage  built  in  the  Union.  The 
decided  superiority  which  Maine  holds  in  respect  to  this 
groat  branch  of  national  industry,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
enterprise  of  her  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  great  number 
of  deep  ana  secure  bays  scattered  along  the  coasts;  for  it  is 
not  upon  her  forests  that  sue  mainly  depends  for  her  sup- 
plies of  building  materials,  but  upon  Virginia  and  North  j 
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I Carolina,  whither  she  sends,  every  autumn,  vessels  with 
men.  oxen,  provisions,  and  other  things  reqni.site  for  culting 
and  hauling  timber,  which  they  return  with  in  the  spnng. 

Among  the  many  other  branches  of  mechanical  industry 
pursued  in  the  United  State.s,  our  limits  will  permit  us  to 
mention  only  one,  viz.,  book-publishing.  Tliis  business, 
though  not  yet  a century  aud  a half  old,  has  already  become, 
under  our  system  of  free  government  and  free  schools, 
more  extensive  in  the  United  State.s  than  in  the  wealthiest 
and  most  civilized  countries  of  the  Old  World.  Including 
type-founding,  printing,  and  book-binding,  it  absorbs  a va.st 
amount  of  capital,  and  furnishes  employment  to  a great 
number  of  persons.  The  number  of  books  published  in 
1853  was  about  730,  of  whieb  278  were  reprints  of  English 
works,  ,35  translations  of  foreign  authors,  and  417  of  native 
production.  Classified  as  follows:  History  46;  Fiction  59; 
Theology  97:  Poetry  28;  Travels  29;  Juvenile  49:  Educa- 
tional 24:  Scientific  45:  Law  14;  Geography  6;  Philology 
5;  Ethnology  5;  and  Miscellaneous  180.  The  number  of 
publishing  houses  in  the  United  States  is  about  375,  .some 
of  which  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  number 
of  American  books  reprinted  in  England,  in  1853,  was  119; 
and  in  1854,  185.  The  three  great  scats  of  the  jiublishing 
bu.siness  are  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  Tlie 
amount  of  printed  matter  annually  issued  in  either  one  ol 
the,«e  cities  probably  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  pub- 
lished either  iu  London  or  Paris. 

Internal  Imjmn'tments — liui!wai/s.  Canals,  &c. — In  a new 
and  sparsely-peopled  country  the  highways  of  communica- 
tion are  apt  to  be  poor,  and  the  iuhabitants,  for  a time, 
settle  on  the  great  rivers,  and  other  navigable  waters,  ex- 
tending their  rough  roads  (often  little  more  than  paths) 
as  occasion  demands;  and  such  is  still  the  condition  of  the 
more  recently  and  more  thinly  inhabited  portions  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  great  internal  improvement  iu 
this  country  was  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  Turnpike, 
completed  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Previous  to 
the  introduction  of  railways  or  the  anticipation  of  their 
introduction,  Congress  commenced  a great  National  Boad 
from  Washington  to  St.  Louis,  which  has  been  completed  to 
Springfield,  Ohio,  and  partially  uudertaken  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois;  but,  railways  having  superseded  its  uece.«sity,  this 
great  work  will  probably  never  tc  finished.  Washington 
early  urged  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  I'oto- 
mac  and  the  James  Hivers.  and  had  his  plans  been  vigorously 
seconded  by  his  native  state,  possibly  Norfolk  would  have 
been  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States,  for 
which  it  has  probably  greater  natural  advantages  than  any 
other  city  in  the  Union  ; but  the  genius  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
by  the  opening  of  the  Erie  and  Hudson  Canal  in  1824,  has 
secured  that  advantage  for  the  metropolis  of  his  native  state. 
Pennsylvania  and  .Maryland  were  little  behind  New  York  in 
their  zeal  in  the  construction  of  canals,  though  not  with 
equally  favorable  results.  Ohio  and  Indiana  led  the  way  in 
the  West,  but  the  introduction  of  railways  seems  likely  to 
supersede  canals  as  a means  of  transport,  and  few  new  en- 
terpri.ses  of  that  kind  are.  we  believe,  now  undertaken.  'I'he 
total  length  of  canals  in  the  United  States  in  1854  was  about 
4798  miles. 

'J’lie  first  railroads  constructed  in  the  United  States  were 
the  Quincy  Railroad,  for  the  transportation  of  granite  from 
the  quarries  at  Quincy  to  Neponset  River,  Massachusetts, 
aud  the  Mauch  Chunk  Railroad,  extending  from  the  coal- 
mines to  Lehigh  River,  in  Penn.sylvania;  the  former  opened 
in  1826.  and  the  latter  in  1827.  The  wonderful  rapidity 
with  which  the  system  of  internal  improvements,  thus  com- 
menced. has  been  extended,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  progress  of  the  United  States  in  power  and 
civilization.  The  number  of  miles  of  railway  completed, 
up  to  1848,  was  stated  at  about  6000  miles,  and,  accordkig  to 
Hunt’s  Magazine,  there  were  21,528  miles  in  operation,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1855,  and  16,738  in  course  of  construction.  In  1860 
there  were  30,793  miles  of  completed  railroad,  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  whicli  cost  $1,151,560,829.  That 
young  and  vigorous  giant  of  the  West,  Oliio,  which  had  no 
political  • existence  till  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  now  has  the  greatest  number  (2999  miles) 
of  completed  railw.ay  of  any  of  the  36  United  States  of 
North  America;  Illinois,  a still  more  youtliful  member, 
ranks  next,  having  2867  miles  in  operation;  then  New  York, 
with  2701;  Pennsylvania,  with  2542;  Indiana  2125,  and 
Massachusetts  1272.  Massachusetts  has  much  the  largest 
amount  in  proportion  to  her  area.  Illinois  stands  fu-st  in 
proportion  to  population. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  miles  in  Alabama,  there  are 
connected  lines  of  railway  from  Bangor  in  Maine  to  New 
Orleans,  the  southern  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Union. 
Lines  of  completed  railroad  also  now  connect,  mure  or  less 
directly,  the  four  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard, — 
Baston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, — as  well 
a.s  the  National  Capital,  with  the  large  cities  and  towns  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — Detroit,  Clove, 
land,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
i Pittsburg,  and  all  important  iutormediate  places.  Thotowiia 
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mentioned  all  now  hold  uninterrupted  intercourse  by  rail-  ’ 
way  with  ten  points  on  the  Mississippi  River,  viz. : at  La 
Crosse,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Dubuque,  Fulton,  Quincy,  Rock 
Island,  Burlington,  Alton,  hit.  Louis,  and  Cairo. 

Charle.ston  and  Savannah  are  now  connected  by  railway 
with  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis;  while  they  have  extended 
another  of  these  iron  arms  to  Nashville,  eagerly  stretching 
to  seize  the  trade  of  La  Belle  Riviere,  (the  Ohio;)  and  roads 
are  completed,  which  unite  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Great 
lakes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  may  exchange  their 
grateful  fruits  for  the  pure  and  cooling  ices  of  the  lake 
streams  of  the  North,  and  the  people  of  New  England  pass  in 
two  days  from  the  middle  of  the  temperate  to  the  verge  of  the 
torrid  zone.  Prominent  among  these  roiuls  now  in  course 
of  consiruction,  is  the  Piicific  Railroad.  From  the  share  it 
occupies  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  period  is  not  distant  when 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  will  be  united  by  rail- 
way. The  prominent  lines  of  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  now  are  first,  by 
the  Hudson  River  and  Central  New  York  Railroads  to  Buf- 
falo, through  Canada  West  and  South  Michigan  to  Chicago 
and  Galena;  2,  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  through 
the  S.  counties  of  New  York,  and  by  the  Lake  Shore  Rail- 
road.s — through  Dunkirk,  Erie,  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  and 
Toledo — to  the  points  named  above,  or  to  the  more  southern 
towns;  3,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  through 
Pittsburg,  thence  either  to  Cleveland,  to  Cincintiati,  or  Terre 
Haute,  and  to  St.  Louis  direct;  and,  4,  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  to  Wheeling,  and  thence  W.  to  Cincinnati, 
&c.  We  give  below  a Table  of  Receipts,  for  1863  and  1864, 
of  the  following  roads : — 


Railroads. 

Length 
in  miles. 

Recei[)ts 
ill  1863. 

Receipts 
ill  1864. 

New  York  Central  . 

510 

$10,897,889 

$12,997,889 

New  York  and  Erie  . 

460 

10,169,481 

13,29.3,619 

Pennsylvania  Central 

336 

11,891,412 

14,739,037 

In  thesouthern  portion  of  theUniou,  are,!.  Aline  through 
Richtnond  and  Lynchburg  to  Knoxville,  (where  it  connects 
with  other  lines  leading  south  and  west;)  and,  2,  a series  of 
railroads  connecting  Charleston  and  Savannah  with  Mem- 
phis. 

Omaha,  on  the  Missouri  River,  in  Nebraska,  is  the  Eastern 
terminus  of  a Northern  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  which 
is  in  progress  of  construction  towards  California.  About  60 
miles  of  it  have  been  completed.  Another  branch  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  extends  Westward  from  St.  Louis  via  Kan- 
sas City,  Lawrence,  &c. 

Telegraphs. — About  the  year  1832,  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and 
in  1844,  he  erected,  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles,  the  first  line  established  in  the 
United  States  or  in  the  world.  This  line  was  extended  north- 
ward through  Philadelphia  and  New  Y^ork  to  Boston  in  1^45. 
The  telegraphic  wires  now  in  operation  form  a network  over 
the  length  ami  breadth  of  the  land,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  They  also  connect  with  the  telegraph  wires  in 
the  British  Provinces,  where  they  have  received  a remark- 
able development,  and  are  now  extended  from  Prince  Ed- 
ward’s Island  to  St.  John,  in  Newfoundland,  the  most  eastern 
point  of  America.  It  is  also  pro]iosed  to  effect  a telegraphic 
communication,  by  means  of  a submarine  cable  or  otherwise, 
between  this  country  and  Lurope.  Two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  ener- 
getic preparations  are  now  being  made  for  a third  attempt. 
The  line  is  designed  to  extend  from  Valentia,  on  the  West 
Bule  of  Ireland,  to  Heart's  Content  Cove  in  Trinity  Bay,  New- 
foundland. At  the  commencement  of  1854,  the  number  of 
miles  of  telegraphic  wii  e in  operation  amounted  to  41,392, 
erected  at  a cost  of  $6,671,800,  or  about  $160  per  mile.  At 
tlie  present  time  (1865)  the  total  length  of  the  telegraphic 
wii’es  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  55,000  miles. 

Commerce.. — The  commercial  progress  of  the  United  States 
has  been  scai'cely  less  surprising  than  the  increase  of 
its  poijulation,  and  the  growth  of  its  hundred  cities. 
The  official  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  ls03,  states 
the  tonnage  of  the  Unite!  States  to  be  2,026,114  registered 
and  3.128,941  enrolled;  total,  5,155,065.  Of  the  registered 
tonnage,  99,225  was  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and 
675,518  in  steam  navigation.  Of  the  enrolled  tonnage, 
2,960,6.32  was  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  117,289  in  the 
cod-fishery,  and  51,118  in  the  mackerel  fi.sliery.  The  in- 
crease in  the  total  tonnage  since  1851,  was  352,153  tons. 

In  1854  there  entered  from  foreign  ports  19,103  vessels, 
W’ith  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  5,884,339  tons,  of  which 
2,132,224  was  foreign,  the  whole  manned  by  236,170  men 
and  1038  boy.s;  cleared  in  the  .same  period,  19  073  ve.ssels. 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6,019,194,  of  which  2,107.802 
Wiis  for(;ign  tonnage,  manned  by  239,645  men  and  1993  boys. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  during  the  year  eud- 
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ing  June  30, 1863,  was  21,961  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  ol 
7,255.076,  of  which  2,640,378  was  foreign  tonnage,  the  whole 
manned  by  249,996  men  and  boys.  The  number  cleared 
during  the  same  year,  22,067,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
7,511,284,  of  w'hich  3,061,023  was  foreign  tonnage;  the  crews 
amounted  to  217,019  men  and  boys.  The  tonnage  entered  from 
foreign  ports  increased  from  973,681  in  1825,  to  7,255,076  in 
1863;  and  the  tonnage  cleared  for  foreign  ports,  from 
1,065,446  to  7,511,284  between  the  same  years.  The  tonnage 
owned,  increased  from  1,298,958  in  1821,  to  5,155,055  in  186;3; 
and  the  tonnage  of  vessels  built,  from  55,856  in  1821,  to 
310,884  in  1863. 

The  tonnage  (registered)  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries, 
increased  from  26,070  in  1821,  to  99,228  in  1863;  the  en- 
rolled tonnage  employed  in  the  cod  fishery,  from  51,351,  to 
106,559  in  1863.  The  tonnage  employed  in  the  mackerel 
fishery  in  1863,  amounted  to  only  51,018.  The  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  increased  from  559.435  in 
1821,  to  2,918,613  in  1863. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1854,  was 
$304,562,384;  for  the  years  1861-2-3-4: 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1861 

$3.32,073,535 

$410,856,818 

1862 

203,819,823 

229,938,97.3 

1863 

232, 187,387 

350,0.32,125 

1864 

328,514,539 

340,663,580 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  retain  the  following  table 
(for  the  year  1854)  exhibiting  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  each  foreign  state,  as  it  is  in  some 
respects  more  complete  than  any  we  can  furnish  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  it  will  perhaps  give  a more  correct  idea  of  the 
“ normal  condition”  of  our  commerce  than  any  statement 
made  a deciide  later,  when  all  commercial  movements  were 
more  or  less  influenced  by  the  disturbing  forces  of  war. 


Countries. 

Foreign 

Imports. 

Do'nestic 

Exports. 

Russia 

$1,544,2.35 

$33o,5‘2] 

Prussia 

47.773 

Sweden  and  Norway 

515,178 

l,685,’6b2 

Swedish  and  West  Indies 

2-2,590 

12,741 

8,097 

87,870 

Danish  West  Indies 

286,044 

928,924 

Bremen 

14,643,927 

8,386,077 

Hanibuig 

2,322,971 

2,255,519 

Holland 

1,695.970 

2, -299, 7 10 

Dutch  East  Indies 

1,041,609 

109,203 

Dutch  West  Indies 

534,978 

371,380 

Dutch  Guiana 

104,236 

.5;i,745 

Belgium 

3,462,241 

3,848,890 

England 

140,388,733 

135,111  708 

Scotland 

5,8-20,469 

3,097,662 

Ireland 

229,335 

1,006,017 

Gibraltar 

59,673 

446,445 

Malta 

83,695 

148,528 

British  East  Indies 

5,.378,321 

567,193 

British  West  Indies 

1,1-26,417 

4,756,398 

British  Honduras 

288,954 

203.913 

British  Guiana 

47,489 

718,096 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

448,903 

292,628 

Biitish  American  Colonies  .... 
Otlipr  Hrit.i.sh  Colonies 

2,-206,021 

4,344 

6,7-21,539 

4,693,771 

Canada  

10,5 10,. 373 

2)4,202 

2,999,6.35 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

32,892,021 

29.749,466 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  . . . 

2,889,372 

], 218. 786 

French  Guiana 

-29,618 

100,148 

French  West  Indies 

161 ,085 

551 ,525 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

538,504 

1,390,348 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  .... 

1,579,074 

3,212,368 

Teiieritfe  and  other  Canaries  . , . 

.39,598 

19.613 

Manilla  and  other  Philippine  Islands 

2,265,282 

27,852 

Cuba 

17,124,3;i9 

8,2-28.116 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies  .... 

2,850,353 

990.886 

Portugal 

243,592 

127.150 

Madeira 

30,007 

47,708 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 

21,584 

10.030 

Cape  de  Verdes 

8,985 

30,037 

Italy  

971.718 

1,586,327 

Sicily 

959,.300 

246,151 

Sardinia  

85,676 

188,.305 

Tuscany 

1,152,717 

1 1 .735 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports  . . 

741,919 

1,697.319 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c 

803.114 

219,496 

Hayti 

2,357, -252 

1,880,187 

Mexico 

3,46.3.190 

2,091,870 

Central  Republic  of  America  . . . 

2,360,422 

-250,539 

New  Granada  

1,478,5-20 

855.-254 

Venezuela 

3,072,649 

1,131.604 

Brazil 

14,110,387 

4,046.857 

Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  . . . 

457.179 

450,855 

Argentine  Republic 

2,144.971 

658,720 

Chili 

.3, .332,167 

1.942,3.30 
651,707  1 

Peru 

1,005,406 

Ecuador  

57.5.34 

China 

10,506,329 

1,293.925 

Asia  generally  . . . • . ... 

60,730 

.Africa  generally 

1,38H..568 

1, "16, 921 

South  America  generally 

235,69.3 

47,241 

South  Seas  and  Pacific  Ocean  . . . 

Rftiidwioh  Tslfi.nds 

10.10.3 

119,1.30 

60 

886,779 

Atlantic  Ocean  and  uncertain  places 

Total ^ 

$301,494,094  ! $252,047,800 

UNI 

The  above  statement  of  exports  only  includes  domestic 
merchandise  shipped  to  the  places  designated.  The  value 
of  foreign  merchandi.se  re-exported,  during  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1854,  was  $23, 748.514;  making  the  total  exports  for 
the  year  $275,796,320.  This  includes  the  gold  and  silver 
coin  and  bullion. 

Of  the  leading  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  in 


the  fiscal  j ear  1854,  were,  free  of  duty . — 

Value. 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion $1,810,344 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin 4,94H.'243 

Teas 6,715,726 

Coffee 14,536,945 

Copper,  in  plates  and  ore  . . . . 1,410,062 

Sheathing  metal 748,201 

Guano  - 692,072 

Articles  not  speciffed.  more  than 2,000,000 

And  paying  duties: — 

Manufactures  of  'Wool : 

Cloths  and  cassitneres $13,159,583 

Worsted  stulf  goods 10,375,879 

Blankets 1,790,.590 

Merino  shawls  of  wool 1,476,072 

Hosiery  and  articles  on  frames 1,272,857 

Carpeting 2,268.815 

Manufactures  of  Cotton  : Value. 

Printed,  stained,  or  colored $17,423,249 

White  or  uncolored 2,191,217 

Tamboured  or  embroidered 4,045,476 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames 3,013,664 

Twist  yarn  and  thread 1,076,987 

Articles  not  specified  above 6,000,000 

Manufactures  of  Silk: 

Piece  goods $25,296,519 

Articles  tamboured  or  embroidered 1,183,299 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames  .....  1,001,299 

Articles  not  specified,  nearly 9,000,000 

Silk  and  worsted 1,594,038 

Manufactures  of  Flax: 

Linens,  bleached  and  unbleached  ......  $9,437,846 

Not  specified,  nearly 1,500,000 

Manufactures  of  hemp,  more  than $500,000 

Clothing  ready  made  and  articles  of  wear  ....  3,927,141 

Laces,  trimmings,  braids,  &c 1,221,951 

Manufactures  of  Iron,  and  Iron  and  Steel : 

Fire-arms $639,584 

Cutlery  of  various  kinds 2,469,249 

Chain  cables 429,958 

Sheet  iron 1,153,662 

Various  articles  of  iron,  more  than 6,000.000 

Bar  iron 15,278,208 

Pig  and  scrap  iron 3,238,882 

Steel 2,477,709 

Copper  and  manufactures  of  copper 2,020,560 

Brass  and  manufactures  of  brass 337,700 

Tin  and  manufactures  of  tin 4,822,736 

Lead  and  manufactures  of  lead 2,102,487 

Manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  jewelry,  &c.,  ....  991,763 

Watches  and  parts  of  watches 4,256,843 

Clocks 99,709 

Glass  and  manufactures  of  glass 2,193,452 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  paper 757,829 

Printed  books,  magazines.  &c 917,044 

Leather  and  manufactures  of  leather 3,661,194 

China,  porcelain,  stone,  and  other  ware 4,632,873 

Furs  and  manufactures  of  fur 1,862,222 

Wood  and  manufactures  of  wood  and  cork  ....  2.882,106 

Raw  hides  and  skins 7,620,272 

Wool 2.822,185 

Wine,  nearly 3,500,000 

Brandy  and  distilled  spirits 2,990,272 

Molasses 3.126,293 

Linseed  oil 775,058 

Sugar 13,706.,502 

Fruits 1,524,531 

Spices 1,079,824 

Saltpetre 1,037,630 

Indigo 1,151,516 

Segars 3,384,0:16 

Other  tobacco 808.912 

Manilla  and  other  hemp 1,906,575 

Rags  of  all  kinds 1,010,443 

Salt 1,310,935 

Wheat 2,164.091 

Wheat  flour 2,443,586 

Fish 1,061,207 

The  leading  articles  of  export  of  domestic  produce  for  the 
■'Qine  period  were : — 

Products  of  fisheries $3, 044, .301 

Products  of  the  forest 11,646,571 

Products  of  Agriculture: 

Of  animals $1-5,325,618 

Wheat 12,4:0,172 

Flour 27,701,444 

Indian  corn 6,074,277 

Indian  meal 1,002,976 

Ritie 2,634,127 

And  other  articles  of  vegetable  food,  making  a total  of  651,190,680 

Colton  $93, ,596, 220 

Tonacco 10,016.046 

Cotton  manufactures 5, ,535, 516 

Iron  manufactures 4,210.290 

Gold  and  silver  leaf 1.311.513 

Snuff  and  tobacco 1,550,327 

Spirits  of  turpentine 1,055,720 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes 893.723 

Tallow  candles  and  soap 888.557 

Spirits  “’rom  molasses 809,965 

Refine  * sugar 370,488 

loo 202.118 
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Gold  and  Sliver  coin  and  bullion $41,197,300. 

Tlie  export  of  cotton  for  1859-60,  was  1,752,087,640  pounds 
valued  at  $191,806,555;  for  1860-61,  307,516,099  pounds, 
valued  at  $.34,051,483;  for  1861-2,  5,064,564  pounds,  value# 
at.$l,180,113 ; forl86'J-3, 11, -384,986  pound-s,  valued  at  $6,652, 
40.5 ; for  1863-4,  10,840,534  pounds,  valued  at  $9,044,840 
The  amount  of  petroleum  exported  in  1864,  was  1,036,915 
barrels;  and  in  1863,  1,020,747  barrels. 

The  value  of  tobacco  exported,  varied  between  the  years 
1821  and  1860,  from  $4,855,566  to  $19,273,000  (includins 
mamifacturud  tobacco,  snuff,  &c.) ; of  rice,  from  $l,494,:i0i 
in  1S21,  to  $2,567,399  in  1S60 ; of  flour,  from  $.3,76.3,075  in 
1821,  to  $15,448,-507  (the  higliest  having  been  $27,701,444  in 
1854),  and  $25,458,989  in  1864;  of  pork,  hams,  lard,  an. 
bacon, from  $1,291,2.32  in  lS21,to  .$9,951. OuO  in  1860;  of  beet 
tallow,  hides,  &c.,  from  .$371,646  in  1821,  to  above  $5,300,000 
in  1860;  of  butter  and  cheese,  from  $96,176  in  1821,  to 
$2,709,000  in  1860;  offish,  from  $4.53,010  in  1821,  to  $881,000 
in  I860.;  of  lumber,  from  $1,307,070  in  18'2l,  to  $4,120,000  in 
1864,  and  $936,000  in  1860.  Total  domestic  exports,  from 
$43,671,894  in  1821,  to  .$324,092,877  in  1862-3. 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  foreign  commerce,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  th.at  its  value  bears  a small  proportion  to  the 
domestic  trade  of  the  United  States,  although  we  are  not 
possessed  of  sufficient  data  for  forming  any  definite  estimate 
on  thi.s  head. 

Among  the  items  of  domestic  trade,  lumber  and  coal  form 
a large  fraction.  The  great  sources  of  the  former  article  are 
the  pineries  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Missis.sippi  Kiver, 
in  Maine,  in  Southern  New  York,  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri- 
tories. The  lumber  trade  of  Bangor,  Albany,  the  lake  ports, 
.and  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missis.sippi  and  Susquehan- 
na Rivers,  sums  up  an  annual  total  exceeding  1,400,000,000 
feet,  besides  great  quantities  of  staves.  shlugle.s,  laths,  &c. 

The  lake  commerce  employed  in  1863,  1870  vessels,  in- 
cluding all  classes,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  470,034 
tons,  v.alued  at  $16,720,800.  The  number  of  vessels  which 
entered  the  lake  ports  in  1863  was  7647,  with  a tonnage  of 
8,378,086;  the  number  cleared,  was  7729,  with  a tonnagxi  of 
8,879,817.  Of  the  former,  696  vessels  (tonnage  63,243)  wer<» 
foreign;  of  the  latter,  690  vessels  (tonnage  67,988)  were 
foreign.  In  1861,  28d  steamers,  94  barques,  75  brigs,  892 
schooners,  and  108  tugs  were  eng, aged  in  the  lake  trade. 

In  1862  the  surplus  of  cereals  exported  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan, were, 

From  Chicago 57,676,741  bushels. 

“ Milwaukee 18,723,000  “ 

Other  parts  (estimated) 10,000,000  “ 

The  total  product  of  the  basin  of  the  lakes,  for  the  same 
year,  is  estimated  at  $900,000,000. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  elements  of  increase  unknown  in  any  former 
period,  or  in  any  other  nation.  A new  country,  a virgin 
soil,  the  precious  metals  in  unprecedented  abundance,  coal, 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  gypsum,  lime,  and  most  of  the  useful 
minerals  in  profusion,  her  coasts  indented  with  bays,  her 
northern  border  washed  by  nearly  2000  miles  of  inland  seas, 
navigable  by  vessels  of  any  tonnage,  her  great  interior  tr.a- 
versed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Mississippi,  receiving  tributaries 
from  1000  miles  to  the  E.  and  to  the  W.;  with  nearly 
5000  miles  of  cantil,  and  more  than  30,000  miles  of  rail- 
way: with  an  emigration  now  approiicbing  half  a million 
annually  ; with  schools  and  a teeming  press  to  spread  intel- 
ligence and  quicken  enterpri.se;  with  unbounded  liberty  of 
action  to  stimulate  exertion ; with  new  regions  opened  daily 
to  market  by  iron  roads,  what  is  there  to  set  a limit  to  the 
extension  of  a commerce  as  far  beyond  present,  as  the  pre- 
sent has  gone  beyond  past  conception?  Tlie  acquisition  of 
California,  too,  has  opened  a new  field  to  commerce  on  the 
greatest  ocean  of  the  globe,  on  one  of  whose  bays  a city, 
with  twice  the  popul.ation  of  I’hiladelphia  or  New  York  at 
the  era  of  the  Revolution,  has  sprung  into  existence  in  the 
short  space  of  five  year.s,  and  a place  that,  previous  to  1848, 
was  known  only  as  a refreshing  station  for  ships,  has  be- 
come a commercial  town  of  the  first  rank — holding  regular 
intercourse  with  China,  Australia,  the  different  ports  of 
South  America,  of  Europe,  and  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  and, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  seems  destined  to  become 
a second  Alexandria  in  the  overland  commerce  of  the  East 
to  Europe.  By  a treaty  with  the  Argentine  Bepubiic,  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  has  been  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  149  districts  for  thocolloc- 
toii  of  the  revenue  on  foreign  merchandise;  of  which  about 
90  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf,  11  on  tho  Pacific,  46 
on  tho  lake  coast,  and  29  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Fisheries. — The  fisheries  of  tho  United  States  are  of  grt>at 
value,  and,  in  1860,  employed  a capital  of  $17,919,9.'>9.  The 
total  number  of  fisheries  was  1970,  disti  ibiitcd  among  tho 
following  states,  (named  in  the  order  of  their  importance:) 
Massachusetts,  (considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole,)  Connecticut,  (about  one-fifth,)  Maine,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  New 
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Hani  p«»»/ire,  Ohio,  Florida,  and  Wisconsin.  The  number  of 
hands  employed  was  30,383,  and  the  estimated  annual  pro- 
duct $14,28Jr,405.  The  whale,  cod,  and  mackerel  fisheries 
are  by  far  the  most  important,  and,  in  1863,  employed 
09,228,  117,289,  and  61,018  tons  of  shijjping  respectively. 

Education — Colleges,  Academies^  PubUc  Schools,  &c. — The 
genei-al  system  of  education  in  the  United  States  may  be 
arranged  under  three  heads,  as  follows : 1.  Elementary  or 
Primary  Education,  taught  in  the  public  schools;  2.  Aca- 
demic or  Secondary  Education,  pursued  in  academies,  high 
schools,  private  seminaries,  &c. ; and  3.  Collegiate  or  Supe- 
rior Education,  acquired  in  such  institutions  as  embrace  a 
course  of  study  usually  made  the  condition  of  granting 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
*he  lion.  Henry  Barnard  extends  the  classification  as 
follows ; — 

4.  Professional  or  Special  Education. 

a.  Theology,  b.  Law.  c.  Medicine,  d.  Engineering,  e.  Agri- 
culture. f.  Mechanics,  g.  Commerce,  h.  Teaching,  i.  Fine 
Arts.  j.  Deaf-mutes,  k.  Blind.  1.  Idiots. 

5.  Supplementary  Education. 

a.  Evening  Schools,  b.  Lyceums,  c.  Courses  of  Lectures, 
d.  Libraries  of  Circulation.  e.  Libraries  of  Reference, 
f.  Adult  Schools,  g.  Mechanic  Societies. 

6.  Reformatory  Schools. 

7.  Orphan  Houses. 

8.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  science, 
the  arts,  and  education. 

The  general  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  United 
States  originated  with  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England; 
where,  as  early  as  1628,  provision  was  made  for  the  educar 
tion  of ‘‘every  child”  in  the  settlements.  In  1637,  a school 
was  ordered  to  be  provided  for  every  neighborhood  of  50 
families  and  another  for  a higher  grade  of  instruction  for 
every  100  families.  A sum  sufficient  to  maintain  these  schools 

Table  e.xhibiting  the  Schools  and  Li 
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was  annually  raised  by  a town  tax,  voluntarily  imposed,  and 
each  school  district  drew  its  proportion  of  the  whole  sum  for 
its  own  school  or  schools.  Thus  the  property  of  the  town 
was  made  liable  for  the  education  of  the  children. 

The  same  system,  with  various  modifications,  has  gradu- 
ally extended  itself  to  most  of  the  states  in  the  Union,  and 
in  part  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  general  government. 
Chancellor  Kent  says,  “It  has  been  uniformly  a part  of 
the  land  system  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  public 
schools.  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  1787,  the  acts  ad- 
mitting into  the  Union.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Arkansas,  &c.,  all  provide  for  the  apjiro- 
priation  of  lauds  in  each  township  for  the  use  of  public 
schools.”  The  amount  of  lands  thus  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government,  up  to  January  1,  1854,  is  exhibited  in 
the  subjoined  Table. 


States. 

Acres. 

States 

1 and  Territories. 

) 

Acr<5s. 

Florida  .... 

908,530 

1 Missouri  .... 

1,199,139 

Alabama  .... 

902,774 

1 Iowa 

905,144 

Mississippi  . . . 

837, 5S4 

IViscousin  . . . 

958,648 

Louisiana  . , . 

780,044 

California  . . . 

6.719,324 

Arkansas  .... 

880,400 

Minnesota  . . . 

5.089,224 

Ohio 

704,488 

Oregon  .... 

12,140,907 

Michigan  .... 

1,007,397 

New  Mexico  . . , 

7,493,1-20 

Indiana  .... 

650,317 

Utah 

6,681,707 

Illinois  .... 

978,755 

Total  . . . 

48,909,535 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  public  schools 
academies  and  colleges,  with  their  income,  as  well  a.s  of  the 
pupils  attending  each  class  of  institutions;  also  the  number 
of  libraries  and  volumes,  of  the  several  states,  according  to 
the  census  of  1860 ; 

raries  in  the  United  States,  for  1860. 


Public  Schools. 

Academies  and  other  Schools. 

Colleges. 

Libiaries. 
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[Alabama  . . . 
i,Arki-us  . . . 

1,903 

2,038 

61,751 

8489,474 

206 

400 

10,778 

$221,634 

17 

116 

2,120 

(124,894 

395 

$1,55,275 

727 

757 

19,242 

120,613 

109 

168 

4,415 

68, 146 

4 

9 

225 

5,585 

115 

23,221 

496 

503 

24,977 

353,096 

92 

168 

3,L53 

140,753 

10 

55 

524 

66,000 

70 

149,064 

Gonii6Cticut  « • 

1,805 

2,049 

82,530 

374.954 

197 

367 

8,749 

273,281 

5 

66 

903 

100,239 

490 

40s,206 

Delaware  • • • 

256 

296 

11,736 

67,847 

40 

101 

1,957 

47,462 

1 

8 

90 

9,500 

114 

88,470 

{'  lorida  • • • • 

97 

98 

2.032 

20,099 

138 

185 

4.486 

75,412 

66 

46,375 

Georgia.  . . . 

1,752 

1,884 

56,087 

449.966 

242 

375 

11,075 

237,373 

'32 

“Isi 

*3,302 

‘*”l67!93l 

364 

272,935 

8,489 

11.099 

433.018 

2,186,872 
68^.  188 

211 

441 

13,205 

233,262 

18 

126 

2,901 

97,412 

854 

244,394 

1 u (i  i a li  a 

6,563 

6,982 

293,089 

261 

493 

22,971 

114,050 

17 

99 

2,460 

82,4->0 

1,123 

467,062 

I f)  wa 

3,836 

4,565 

165.588 

614,975 

67 

183 

4,949 

37.667 

13 

62 

1,233 

48.474 

530 

107,104 

Kansas  • • • • 

P'S 

133 

4,758 

22,807 

29 

52 

1,059 

17,985 

2 

4 

95 

10,000 

46 

9,735 

Kentucky  • • . 

Douisiaua  • • * 

4,507 

4,646 

156, 158 

499,644 

223 

639 

17,597 

442.912 

20 

110 

2,485 

138,244 

196 

148,012 

713 

856 

31,813 

469,210 

152 

446 

11,274 

462,496 

15 

86 

1,530 

88,020 

68 

116,604 

Maine  . • • • 

4,376 

5,679 

186,717 

454,589 

110 

216 

8,273 

79,021 

2 

17 

337 

21,000 

814 

405,901 

Massachusetts  . 

4,134 

5,308 

206.974 

lV5’4’5,454 

319 

633 

14,661 

490,047 

8 

96 

1,733 

195,110 

1.852 

1,997,151 

Miciiigau  . . . 

4,007 

5,825 

201,391 

652,477 

84 

184 

9,683 

69,090 

10 

79 

1,631 

95,099 

1,120 

2.50,686 

Minnesota  . . . 

879 

914 

31,083 

85,784 

29 

48 

1,605 

15,598 

4 

21 

366 

15.320 

89 

33,649 

Mississippi.  . . 

Missouri  . . . 

1,116 

1,215 

30.970 

385.679 

169 

430 

7,974 

313.522 

13 

50 

856 

34,420 

166 

178,745 

4,120 

4 769 

175.855 

802,856 

240 

625 

20,143 

248,930 

36 

211 

4,291 

207,353 

310 

184,884 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey  . . 
New  York  . . . 

2,301 

2[985 

70., 539 

218,244 

208 

351 

11.444 

125,331 

2 

29 

390 

26,370 

306 

237.312 

1,496 

1,890 

110,320 

536,531 

251 

559 

12,892 

262,098 

5 

59 

775 

59.500 

725 

433321 

10,650 

15,733 

697,283 

3.341.088 

910 

3.019 

86,565 

1,576,706 

17 

126 

2,970 

140,177 

8,360 

2,436,576 

North  Carolina  . 

2,994 

2,928 

105,025 

268,719 

434 

661 

13,169 

387,965 

16 

94 

1 540 

101.760 

301 

190,091 

Ohio  . . . . . 

11,783 

15,852 

590,549 

2,551,844 

131 

l,'i.30 

54,035 

274,041 

45 

298 

7,077 

205,885 

3,082 

790,666 

Oregon  . . . . 

Pennsylvania.  . 
Rhode  Island  . . 

239 

245 

8.158 

49,302 

15 

32 

1.654 

10,768 

5 

15 

447 

12,986 

11 

5,300 

11,597 

13,194 

565,303 

2,495,056 

487 

1,296 

33,638 

640,763 

24 

156 

3,286 

243,196 

1,416 

1,344,924 

426 

643 

25,570 

158,953 

58 

129 

3,127 

54.374 

1 

10 

212 

22..500 

302 

465,419 

South  Carcltna  . 

7,57 

811 

20.716 

204.593 

226 

367 

8,277 

293,244 

14 

90 

1,384 

192,675 

257 

471,.542 

Tennessee  . . . 

2,965 

3,064 

138,809 

402.904 

274 

618 

15.793 

581.561 

35 

149 

2,932 

92,106 

387 

245,228 

Texas  . . . . 

1.218 

1,274 

34,611 

414,168 

97 

236 

5.916 

142  134 

25 

107 

2,416 

95,072 

147 

86..538 

Vermont  . . 

2,696 

3,314 

80,904 

220,634 

96 

272 

7,851 

73,711 

3 

17 

173 

3,250 

336 

167,429 

Virginia  . . . 

3.778 

3,896 

85,443 

498,638 

398 

720 

13,204 

544,241 

23 

163 

2,8^ 

246,940 

1,453 

543,010 

Wisconsin  . . . 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

3,795 

4,206 

198,676 

596,975 

120 

290 

10,031 

106,991 

12 

59 

1,291 

56,130 

599 

130,559 

Nebraska  * * * 

85 

17 

93 

3,078 

235 

11,619 

1,999 

2 

3 

65 

600 

61 

10,742 

10,670 

New  Mexico  , . 

16 

3 

12 

192 

7,450 

1 

5 

170 

3,700 

17 

173 

46 

220 

5,485 

879 

27,838 

16,176 

2 

5 

210 

4,900 

7,800 

12 

5,47( 

W 1 " (n 

46 

6 

9 

159 

10 

11,395 

irasiun^ion  • . 

Total  . . 

106,911 

130. 126 

4,917,352 

$22,297,865 

6,636 

15,763 

455,559 

88,683,319 

455 

2,773 

51,969 

$3,009,291 

26,564 

$12,889,60’ 

Maine  has  1 pupil  at  school  to  every  3.2  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation; being  a greater  proi)oition  than  in  any  other  state 
or  country.  In  the  whole  Unite<l  States  the  proportion  at 
schools  is  1 to  4.9,  not  inclmling  slaves, or  1 to  5.7,  including 
slaves,  either  of  which  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world  except  Denmark,  where  the  proportion  is  1 
to  4.6. 

A greatly  increased  interest  in  the  subject  of  popular 
education  has  been  manifested  within  the  hist  few  years ; 
especially  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  Public  sen- 
timent lias  demanded  a higher  standard  of  qualification  in 
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the  teachers;  and,  as  a consequence,  normal  schools,  ex 
pressly  designed  for  their  Instruction  and  training,  have 
been  established  in  several  states;  besides  which,  teachers 
meet  regularly  in  convention,  to  interchange  views  iipon 
the  best  methods  of  teaching;  thus  opening  a larger  field 
of  comparison,  and  stimulating  through  emulation  to  far 
greater  efforts  for  improvement.  These  conventions  we 
believe,  are  now  held  in  every  free  state  in  the  Union,  aui 
in  some  states  they  assemble  twice  annually  in  each  county ; 
the  sessions  generally  continuing  a week.  The  closi  Ificatlon 
of  schools  is  also  undergoing  a thorough  rev’iion.  Un'v>n 
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Schools,  or  what  is  termed  the  “graded  system,”  which 
comprises  high,  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary 
schools,  are  being  established  in  all  the  principal  cities, 
towns,  atid  vult^^res.  By  placing  the  classes  in  the  interme- 
diate and  priinik,y  schools,  in  charge  of  competent  female 
instructors,  school  committees  are  enabled  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  mall  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications  for  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  without  increasing  the  aggregate  cost 
of  tuition. 

The  education  bestowed  in  many  of  the  high  schools, 
especially  in  the  Free  Academy  of  New  York,  and  the  Phi- 
ladelphia High  School,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges,  equal  if  not  superior,  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
practical  pursuits  of  life,  to  that  of  any  other  institution, 
cf  wnatever  class,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

For  further  inforr:«tion  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Barnard’s  work  entitled  “National  Educa- 
TiON  IN  THE  United  Statks;  or  Contributions  to  the  IIi.story 
and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Public  Schools,  and  other 
means  of  Popular  Education  in  the  United  States.” 

It  should  be  remarked  that  not  only  in  the  public  schools 
twhich  are  especially  referred  to  in  the  foi’egoing  observa- 
tions), but  also  in  the  various  priA’ate  schools  throughout 
the  country,  renewed  zeal  has  been  manifested,  and  impor- 
tant improvements  have  been  made. 

Scientific  Institutions. — The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  in  various  ways  shown  a disposition  to  promote 
the  cause  of  science.  An  exploring  e.xi)edition  was  fitted 
out  by  the  general  government  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  which  sailed  in  August  18d8, 
visiting  the  coasts  of  South  America,  the  coast  of  North 
America,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  coasts  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  surveying  harbors,  determining  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  and  the  altitudes  of  mountains,  making  geo- 
logical researches,  collecting  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory in  every  department,  Ac.  The  collections  of  natural 
history  form  an  extensive  and  valuable  museum,  which 
is  deposited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  The  exploring 
expedition  added  a new  continent  to  the  geography  of 
the  world,  by  the  discovery  of  an  Antarctic  mainland.  An 
expedition,  sent  out  by  the  United  States  government, 
under  Commodore  Perry,  entered  the  bay  of  Yeddo.  in 
Japan,  in  the  summer  of  1853,  was  favorably  received, 
and  a treaty  concluded  in  1854,  opening  an  entirely  new 
field  to  American  commerce  and  enterprise.  The  Smith 
sonian  Institute,  at  Washington,  (.see  W vshington.)  though 
founded  by  the  private  munificence  of  a foreigner,  is  a 
national  institution,  “for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,”  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  The  Library  of  Congress, 
now  numbering  50,000  volumes,  the  Militar}’’  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  a.ro  the 
other  principal  institutions  of  this  class  that  are  of  a na  tional 
character.  For  a notice  of  the  last  two  institutions  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  heads  of  their  respective  localities.  Coast 
surveys  on  the  shores  of  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceano,  and  military,  topographical,  and  geological  surveys, 
especially  of  the  new  territories,  have  been  and  are  being 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  competent  heads  of  their 
re.spective  bureaux.  The  names  of  Professor  A.  D.  Bache, 
at  the  head  of  the  coast  survey,  and  of  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert, 
cf  the  topographical  bureau,  are  well  known  to  the  scientific 
world;  as  are  those  also  of  Colonels  Fremont,  Johnston, 
Sitgreaves,  Lieutenants  Emory,  Simpson.  Marry,  Stansbury, 
Kerndon,  Gibbon,  and  that  of  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  exploring 
expedition : all  of  whom  have  published  valuable  journals 
of  ttic^r  proceedings.  Professor  David  Dale  Owens’s  report 
on  the  geology  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioner  of  the  land-otlice,  is  also  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  science.  It  accords  with  the  genius 
of  the  people  of  this  great  republic  to  rely  rather  on  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  than  on  governmental  action;  and  the  re- 
liance has  been  justly  placed,  as  scarcely  a week  passes  but 
its  journals  inform  us  of  some  wealthy  individual  endowing 
a college  or  professorship,  or  founding  a library ; or,  at  least, 
making  liberal  bequests  for  scietitific, and  literary  objects. 

^Vhen  it  is  considered  that  the  United  States  have  been  a 
nation  scarcely  beyond  the  period  of  an  ordinary  life,  and 
have  not  yet  finished  cutting  down  their  forests  and  clearing 
their  lands,  and  that  almost  the  entire  energies  of  the  people 
have  hitherto  been  directed  to  procuring  a subsistence  and 
erecting  habitations;  they  surely  have  no  cause  to  blu.sh 
if  their  literature  has  not  eijualled  that  which  has  grown  up 
in  Europe  under  the  fostering  care  of  a wealthy  aristocracy, 
amid  institutions  which  had  been  enriched  with  all  the 
choicest  jiroductions  extant  of  ancient  and  modern  learning, 
long  before  the  white  man  had  fixed  his  dwelling  on  any 
part  of  the  vast  domain  o^the  United  Slates.  This  country 
ha.s  indeed  just  ground  to  glorv.  that  in  spite  of  all  the  dis- 
advantages ti'luded  to.  it  has  produced  so  many  names  illus- 
trious in  -science,  literatime,  and  art — names  which  posterity, 
whether  in  the  Old  or  New  World,  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

Tfte  Press. — Clogidy  connected  with  the  literary  institu- 
of  the  United  States  is  the  public  pres.s,  the  most  effi- 
eient  instrument  for  the  lilTusion  of  general  intelligence, 
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and  the  most  powerful  engine,  whether  to  promote  or  under- 
mine the  great  interests  of  morality  or  religion.  The  fol- 
lowing Table  will  show  the  number  of  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  and  other  issues  for  1860 : 

Number. 


Dailies ?87 

Tri-weeklies 86 

Seiiii-weeklies 79 

Weeklies 3173 

Monthlies 280 

Quarterlies 30 

Aiiuals 16 

Total 4051 


The  whole  number  of  copies  printed  annually,  wa« 
927,951,548.  Of  the  4051  newspapers  and  periodicals,  3242 
were  political,  277  religious,  298  literary,  and  234  miscella- 
neoua. 

The  number  of  post-offices  on  the  30th  of  June,  1863,  was 
29,047 ; aggregate  length  of  mail-routes,  130,598  miles  (it 
was  219,305  miles  in  1854);  the  annual  expenditures  of  the 
department  were  $11,314,206,  and  the  receipts,  $11,163,789; 
leaving  a deficiency  of  $150,417.  I'he  revenue  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1865,  was  $14,556,158,  and  the  expenditures, 
$13,694,728;  leaving  a surplus  of  $861,430.  The  number  of 
postage-stamps  issued  during  the  year  was  387,419,455,  re- 
presenting $12,099,787,  besides  25,040,425  stamped  envelopes, 
representing  $724,135.  The  aggregate  postages,  sea,  inland 
and  foreign,  upon  the  correspondence  exchanged  with 
foreign  countries,  amounted  (in  1865)  to  $1,819,928.56,  of 
which  amount  $1,449,530.76 accrued  on  the  mails  exchanged 
with  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and 
Belgium.  The  cost  of  the  United  States  transatlantic  ser- 
vice performed  by  steamships  receiving  the  sea-postage  only, 
was  $405,479.56. 

Beligious  Denominations. — There  is  no  state  religion  in 
the  United  States,  all  denominations  being  regarded  equally 
by  the  government.  The  ministers  dei)end  for  subsistence 
upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  congregations,  or 
upon  funds  ajiproiiriated  for  this  purpose. 

The  principal  sects  are  the  Adventists,  Baptists,  Chris- 
tians, Congregationalists,  Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopalians, 
Friends,  German  Reformed,  Jews,  Lutherans,  Method- 
ists, Moravians,  Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  Sweden- 
borgians,  Unionists,  Unitarians, and  Universalists.  Of  these 
the  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous,  having  according  to 
the  census  of  1860, 19,883  churches,  and  accommodations  for 
6,259,799  persons;  the  Baptists  come  next  in  order,  with 
11,222  churches,  accomijiodations,  3,749,553;  the  Presby- 
terians are  third,  churches,  5,061,  accommodations,  2,088,838 ; 
(this  is  exclusive  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians, who  have 
820  churches,  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  with  136,  and 
the  United  Presbyte-'ans,  with  389  churches) ; the  next  in 
order  are  the  Roman  Catholics,  having  2,550  churches,  ac- 
commodations, 1,404,437 ; the  Congregationalists  are  fifth, 
having 2,234  churches,  accommodations,  956,351 ; then  follow 
the  Episcopalians,  with  2,145  churches,  accommodations, 
847,296;  the  Lutherans  are  next,  with  2,128  churches,  ac- 
commodations, 757,637.  Then  come  the  other  sects  in  the 
following  order:  Christians,  Friends.  Unionists, German  Re- 
formed, Universalists.  Dutch  Reformed.  Unitarians,  Jews, 
Adventists,  Swedenborgians,  and  Moravians. 

Public  Institutions,  d-c. — The  United  States  government 
has  a Naval  Asylum  at  Philadelphia,  (which  see,)  and 
Marine  Ho.spitals  at  Chelsea,  near  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Louisville,  Evansville,  St.  Louis, 
Key  West,  and  San  Francisco.  There  are  navy  yards  at 
Kittery  in  Maine,  (opposite  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
of  which  it  is  a suburb,)  at  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Norfolk,  Pensacola,  and  Vallejo. 
There  is  a mother  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  branches  at 
Charlotte,  (in  North  Carolina,)  Dahlonega,  (in  Georgia,)  San 
Francisco,  Denver,  Carson  City,  and  Dalles  City,  anil  an 
assaying-house  in  New  York  City.  The  other  priiici{)al 
erections  are  custom-houses,  (many  of  them  of  great  archi- 
tectural merit,)  forts,  arsenals,  armories,  post-offices,  trea- 
sury and  sub-treasury  ollices,  lighthouses.  &c. ; the  offices 
of  state,  war,  navy,  treasury,  general  jiost-office,  patent  office, 
and  other  national  buildings,  at  Washington  City,  will  be 
described  under  that  head.  There  were,  in  1,''54, 24  arsenals, 
besides  national  armories,  at  Springfield.  Massachusetts,  and 
llai'iier’s  Ferry,  Virginia,  and  more  than  100  forts  and  bar- 
racks scattered  over  difl'erent  jiarts  of  the  Union.  There  are 
now  (1865)  28  permanent  armories  and  arsenals.  The  navy 
contained,  in  1854,  11  ships  of  the  line,  mounting  from  84 
to  120  guns  each;  13  frigates,  mounting  from  50  to  56  guns 
each;  20  sloops  of  war,  mounting  from  16  to  22  guns  each; 
4 brigs,  mounting  from  4 to  6 guns  each ; 1 schooner,  mount- 
ing 3 guns;  6 steam  frigates,  mounting  from  6 to  51  guns 
each;  4 first  class  steamers,  mounting  from  1 to  10  guns 
each;  5 less  than  first  class  steamers,  7 store-Ships,  and  2 
permanent  receiving  vessels. 

The  navy  list,  January,  1864,  contained  6 rear-admirals 
on  the  active  list  and  8 on  the  retired  list;  18  commodores 
on  the  active  list  and  31  on  the  retired  list;  36  captains  on 
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tbe  active  list,  !.4  on  the  retired  list,  and  10  on  the  reserved 
list;  72  commanders  on  the  active  list,  7 on  the  retired  list, 
and  15  on  the  I'eserved  list ; 144  lieutenant-commanders  on 
the  active  list;  96  lieutenants  on  tlie  active  list.  8 on  the 
retired  list,  and  9 on  the  reserved  list;  58  ensigns  on  the 
active  list  and  32  on  the  reserved  list. 

A t the  commencement  of  the  ye.ar  1865  there  were  in  com- 
mission 530  vessels  of  all  classes  and  descriptions,  armed 
with  3000  guns  and  manned  by  51,no0  men.  The  number  of 
vessels  in  commission,  in  December,  1865,  was  117,  with  830 
guns  and  12,128  men. 

The  pay  of  a rear-admiral  is  $5000  per  annum  when  at 
sea,  $4000  when  on  shore  duty,  and  $3000  when  on  leave, 
waiting  orders;  that  of  a commodore  is  $4000  when  at  sea, 
$3200  when  on  shore  duty,  and  $2400  when  on  leave,  waiting 
orders ; that  of  a captain  $3500  when  at  sea,  $2800  when  on 
shore  duty,  and  $2100  when  on  leave,  waiting  orders;  that 
of  a commander  varies  from  $1680  to  $2800 ; that  of  a lieu- 
tenant-commander, from  $1500  to  .$2343;  that  of  a lieuten- 
ant, from  $1200  to  $1875 ; that  of  a master,  from  $960  to 
$1500;  that  of  ensigns,  from  $768  to  $1200;  that  of  a sur- 

feon,  from  $1600  to  $3000 ; that  of  an  assistant-surgeon,  from 
800  to  $1250  ; that  of  a paymaster,  from  $1400  to  $3100 ; that 
of  a professor  of  mathematics,  from  $960  to  $1^00;  that  of  a 
boatswain,  gunner,  Ciirpenter,  and  sailmaker,  from  600  to 
$1450 ; that  of  a chief-engineer,  from  $1200  to  $2600 ; that  of 
engineers,  from  $900  to  $1250;  that  of  a midshipman  is  $500. 

The  marine-corps  has  its  head-quaiters  at  Washington, 
and  is  composed  of  1 colonel-commandant,  (with  a saliiry  of 
$3186,)  1 colonel,  2 lieutenant-colonels.  4 majors:  a pay- 
master (with  the  rank  of  major) ; a quartermaster  (with  the 
rank  of  major),  an  adjutant  and  inspector  (with  the  rank 
of  major),  two  assistant-quartermasters  (with  the  rank  of 
captiiin),  20  captains,  30  first-lieutenants,  and  30  second-lieu- 
tenants. The  maximum  strength  of  the  corps  is  3000  men. 

The  pay  for  major-general  is  equivalent  to  $4512  per 
annum;  of  a brigadier  or  quarterimuster-general,  $2958;  of 
a paymaster  or  surgeon-general,  $2500;  of  an  adjutant,  in- 
spector, or  assistant  quartermaster-general,  and  of  a com- 
missary-general of  subsistence,  or  a colonel.  $2196  (but  a 
colonel  of  artillery  and  infantry  receives  only  $1192) ; the  pay 
of  the  inferior  officers  varies  from  $774  to  $1924  per  annum. 

Divisions. — There  are  in  the  confederacy  36  states,  and, 
(including  the  District  of  Columbia)  11  organized  territories. 
Tliese  have  been  hitherto  grouped  as  follows: — 6 New  Eng- 
land States,  viz.:  Maine,  New  Ilamp-shire,  Vermont,  Massa- 


chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  containing  63,272 
square  miles;  5 Middle  States,  viz. : New  York,  New  Jersey, 
rennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  conraining  111,796 
square  mile.s;  9 Southern  States,  viz.:  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  containing  about  629,750  square  miles ; 
and  15  Western  States,  viz.:  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ar- 
kjinsas,  Ciilifornia,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  Neviida, 
containing  993,674  squm-e  miles.  Be.sides  these  there  are  the 
10  organized  territories,  viz. : Nebraska,  Indian  Territory, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  Washington.  Colorado,  Dakota,  Idaho, 
Arizona,  and  Montana.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  a small 
territory  set  apart  as  tlie  seat  of  the  national  government. 

The  above  is  the  usual,  but  not  very  pbilosophical  classifi- 
cation of  the  states.  The  following  arrangement,  (being 
essentially  the  same  as  that  suggested  by  iMr.  Kennedy,) 
based  on  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  different  states, 
and  on  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  their  inhabitants,  is.  in 
our  judgment,  far  preferable  to  the  old  cla.ssification : — 1. 
The  six  New  England  States;  2.  Six  Middle  States,  including 
Maryland.  Delaware,  and  Ohio;  3.  Seven  Coast  Planting 
States,  including  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Missis.sippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas;  4.  Six  Central  Slave 
States,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky.  Mis- 
souri, and  Arkansas;  5.  Five  North-We.stern  Agricultural 
States,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa ; 
California. 

“There  are  points  of  agreement  in  the  general  character- 
istics  of  the  states  combined  in  the  foregoing  groups,  which 
warrant  the  mode  of  arrangement  adopted.  Maryland  L 
classed,  as  heretofore,  with  the  Middle  States,  becau.se  its 
leading  interests  appear  to  connect  it  rather  with  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  section  to  which  it  is  here  as- 
signed, than  with  the  purely  agricultural  states.  Ohio  is 
placed  in  the  same  connexion  for  nearly  similar  rea.sons. 

“ The  central  range  of  states  .south  of  the  line  of  the  Poto- 
mac are  obviously  distinguished  from  that  division  to  which 
we  have  given  the  appellation  of  the  Coast  Planting  States. 
In  the  latter,  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  are  the  great  staples, 
the  cultivation  jf  which  is  so  absorbing  as  to  stamp  its  im- 
press on  the  character  of  the  people.  The  industry  of  the 
central  states  is  more  diversified.” 

The  area  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  and  their 
population  at  different  periods,  are  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing Table : 


Area  and  Population  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States. 


Population 

in  1860. 

i 

Area  in 

Pop.  in 

Pop.  in 

Pop.  in 

Pop.  In 

Pop.  in 

Pop.  in 

sq.  miles. 

Whites. 

Free  ColM. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1850. 

1840. 

1830. 

1820, 

1810. 

1800. 

31,766 

626,947 

1,327 

628.279 

583,169 

501,793 

399,455 

298,335 

2-’8,705 

151.719 

9. -280 

325.579 

494 

326,073 

317,976 

284,574 

269,328 

244,161 

214,360 

183,762 

10.212 

311,369 

709 

315,088 

314,120 

291,948 

280,652 

235.764 

217,713 

154,465 

7.800 

1,221.432 

9,602 

1,231,066 

994,514 

737,699 

610.408 

523,287 

472.040 

4-23.245 

1,:106 

170.649 

3,952 

174.620 

147,545 

108,830 

97,199 

83.059 

77.031 

69,122 

4,671 

451,504 

8,627 

460,117 

370,792 

309.978 

297.675 

275,-202 

262.042 

251,002 

47.000 

3,831.590 

49.005 

3 8.80,735 

3,097.394 

2,428,921 

1,918,608 

1,37-2.812 

959,049 

586,756 

8.320 

646.699 

25,318 

672.017 

489,555 

373.306 

320.823 

277,575 

215..575 

211,949 

46.000 

2,849,259 

56,349 

2,906.215 

2,311,786 

1,724,033 

1,348.233 

1,049,458 

810.091 

602,365 

2,120 

90,589 

19.829 

*1,798 

112,216 

91  ..532 

78.085 

76,748 

7-2.749 

72.674 

64, -273 

11,124 

515.918 

83,492 

87, 189 

687,049 

583,034 

470.019 

447,040 

407.350 

380.546 

341,548 

60 

60,763 

11.131 

3,185 

75.080 

51,687 

43.712 

.39,8.34 

33,039 

24,0-23 

14,093 

61,352 

1,017.299 

58,042 

490,865 

1,596.318 

1,421.661 

1,239,797 

1,211.405 

1,065,379 

974,6-22 

880, -200 

50,704 

629.942 

30,463 

331.059 

992,622 

869.039 

753.419 

737,987 

638,.'-29 

555.500 

478.103 

29.385 

291.300 

9,914 

402,406 

703.708 

668,507 

594.398 

581,185 

502,741 

415,115 

345.591 

58,000 

591.550 

3,500 

462,198 

1,057,286 

906,185 

691,392 

516.8-23 

340,987 

252,433 

162,101 

59,268 

77.-47 

932 

61.745 

110.424 

87,445 

54,477 

31,730 

50,722 

626,271 

2,690 

435,080 

964.201 

771,623 

.590.756 

309,5-27 

1^,90  i 

1 

47,156 

353,899 

773 

4.36.631 

79 1 .305 

606,526 

375.651 

136.621 

75.448 

"4'o'..352 

8,850 

4 1 ,2.55 

357,4.56 

18,617 

331.726 

708,002 

517,762 

352.411 

215,739 

153,407 

76,556 

257,504 

420,891 

355 

182,566 

604,215 

212.592 

!!! 1 

52’.  196 

324,143 

144 

111.115 

435.150 

209.897 

97,57-i 

30.388 

14,273 

45,600 

826,722 

7,300 

275,719 

1,109,801 

1,002,717 

829,210 

681,904 

42-2.813 

'"2*61',  7-27 

"10.5.M-2 

37,680 

919.484 

10.684 

225.483 

1.155.684 

982,405 

779.828 

687,917 

564.317 

406,511 

220.955! 

39.961 

2.302,808 

36.673 

2,339,511 

1,980.329 

1,519,467 

937.903 

581.433 

230.760 

45,365! 

66.243 

736.142 

6,799 

'i6"i72«i 

749.113 

397,654 

212.267 

31,639 

8,896 

4,762 

j 

33,809 

1.338.710 

11,428 

[290»] 

1,350,428 

988.416 

685.866 

343,031 

147.178 

24.530 

”"4', 875 

55,405 

1,701.291 

7,628 

[32#] 

1,711,951 

851,470 

476,163 

157,445 

55  211 

12,2-22 

67.380 

1,063.489 

3,572 

114.931 

1.182.012 

682,044 

383.702 

140,455 

66,586 

20.845 

1 

50.9H 

673.779 

1,069 

[65#] 

674.913 

192,214 

43.112 

53,924 

773,693 

1,171 

[1017*1 

775,881 

305..39I 

30,945 

155.980 

358.1 10 

4,086 

[17,798#] 

379,994 

92,597 

78.418 

106,390 

625 

[189*1 

107,204 

75.000 

28.696 

67 

[63#] 

28.826 

81,259 

169.395 

259 

[2.369*] 

172,023 

6,677 

124,500 

82.924 

85 

[10,507*] 

93,516 

61.547 

240’000 

2,576 

[2.261#] 

4,837 

106.475 

31.231 

46 

34,277 

108,000 

40.125 

30 

[89#] 

40.244 

" rr,.386l 

101.400 

62.i.;o 

128 

[177#] 

52,465 

13,294 1 

83,500 

6.812 

45 

6.857 

70,000 

11,138 

30 

[426#] 

11,594 

i2i!ooo 

90  000 

153,300 

71,000 

1 

"^87,957 

26,957,471 

488,070, 

3.9.53,760 

31,443,321 

•23.191,876 

17,096.453! 

12,866,020 

9,638,131 

7,239,814  j 

5.305,925 

1 

slaves.#  1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Maine . . , • • 

New  Hampshire  . 
Vermont  .... 
Massachusetts  . . 

Rlinde  Island  . . 

Connecticut  . . . 

New  Vork  . . . 

New  Jersey  . . . 

Pennsylvania  . . 

Delaware.  . . . 

Maryland  . . . 

District  of  Columbia 
Viri;in;a  .... 
North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina.  . 
Georgia  .... 
Florida  .... 
Alabama  .... 
Mississippi  ... 
Douisiana  • . . 
Texas  ..... 
Arkansas  .... 
Tennessee  ... 
ICentucky  . . . 

Ohio 

Michigan.  . . . 

I Juliana  .... 
Illinois  .,  . . . 
Missouri  .'  . . . 


Wisconsin  . . 
California  . . 
Karjsas  ... 
Nebraska  . . 
Minnesota  . . 
New  Mexico  . 
Dakota  . . . 
Colorado  . . . 

Utal 

Oregon  ... 
Nevada  . . . 

Washington  . . 
Arizona  . . . 

Idaho  .... 
Montana  ...  . 
Indian  Territory 

Total.  . . 


# The  numbers  in  brackets  and  marked  with  an  asierisk.  indicate  the  Indian  populations  of  the  respective  Slates,  The  number  of  Indiana r*  ‘boat 
states  and  territories  as  returned  by  'he  ceuiua  w-u  it 020  ; but  this  does  not  appear  to  include  any  of  the  wauderiii?  tr  't»s 
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t^)pulatinn. — In  no  region  of  the  glohe,  ancient  or  modern, 
under  one  government, and  intermiTigling  amonge.acli  other 
Jn  tlie  daily  offices  of  public  and  private  life,  was  there  ever 
a population  composed  of  such  varied  elements  as  in  the 
United  States — English,  Irish,  German,  Scotch,  French,  and 
Welsh,  besides  a small  admixture  frcT2  every  other  state  in 
Europe,  from  the  West  Indies  and  Soutli  America,  from 
Africa,  Asia,  and  even  from  the  isles  of  the  Pacific.  Though 
the  English  or  Anslo-Saxon  is  undoubtedly  the  stem,  and 
that  race  founded  the  principal  colonies,  giving  tone  to  the 
customs,  minners,  and  laws  of  the  country,  yet,  so  large  is 
the  infiision  from  oth  -r  stocks,  (estimated  at  5,0d0,000  by 
Edward  Everett.)  as  to  make  the  national  characteristics 
essentially  di.'tinct  from  the  English, 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States,  in  1790,  was 
8,929,827,  of  whom  697,897  were  slaves.  The  population  of 
the  thirteen  colonies,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  in  1775,  was  2,80!, 000,  (including  500,000 
slaves;)  in  1749, 1,046,000;  and  in  1701,  262,000. 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  population  is  very  remarkable 
for  its  uniformity,  being  an  average  of  about  35  per  cent, 
for  each  of  the  six  decennial  periods  that  have  occurred 
since  1790.  For  the  first  period,  to  1800,  it  was  about  35.01 
per  cent.;  from  1840  to  18.50,  35.86  per  cent.;  and  for  the 
last  decade  from  1850  to  1860,  :!5.58. 

The  slave-holding  states  had  an  area  of  851,508  square 
miles,  aith  12,240,000  inhabitants ; and  the  non-slave-holiling 
states  an  area  of  612.597  square  miles,  with  19,203,008  in- 
habitants. The  population  of  the  same  territory  in  1790  was 
1,961,372  in  the  former,  and  1,968,419  in  the  latter.  The 
white  population  of  the  slave-holding  states  rose  from 
1,271,488  in  1790  to  8,039,000  in  1860;  and  of  the  non-slave- 
hoMiug  states,  from  1,900,976  to  19,20  ’.,008.  The  number 
of  free  colored  persons  in  the  slave-holding  states  increased 
from  32,357  at  the  former  period  to  251,000  at  the  latter; 
and  in  the  non-slave-holding  states,  from  27,109  to  237,000. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  had  the  greatest  number,  and  New 
Hampshire  and  Arkansas  the  least.  The  number  of  slaves 
in  the  United  States  in  1790  was  697,897  ; in  1800,  893,041 ; 
in  1810, 1,191,364;  in  1820,  1,. 5.38,038;  in  1830,2,009,043;  in 
1840,  2,487,455 ; in  1850,  3,204,313 ; and  3,953,760  in  1860.  Of 
the  last  number,  3,542,147  were  black  or  of  unmixed  African 
descent,  and  411,613  mulatto.  lu  1860.  Virginia  had  the 
greatest  number  of  slaves,  and  Delawai'e  tlie  least.  In 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  the  slaves  considerably  out- 
numbered the  whites.  The  number  of  slave-holders  in  the 
United  States  w.as  347,525. 

The  population  of  the  several  geographical  divisions,  at 
different  periods,  is  shown  in  the  following  Table: — 


Population 
in  1790. 

Population 
in  1820. 

Population 
in  1850. 

Pn.p.ifir  Slapft 

117,271 

8,641,754 

12,729,859 

1,414,598 

288,394 

Missi.ssippi  Valley  .... 

Atlantic  Slope 

Gulf,  East  of  the  Mi.ssissippl 
Gulf,  W'est  of  the  Mississippi 

205,280 

3,708,116 

16,431 

2,419,369 

7,013,154 

201,586 

4,022 

The  states,  exclusive  of  the  territories,  have  a population 
of  alx)ut  16  to  the  square  mile.  The  Middle  States  are  the 
densest  portion  of  the  Union,  being  57.79  to  the  square 
mile;  next  come  the  New  England  States,  (41.94;)  then  the 
North-Western,  (16.13;)  then  the  Southern,  (15.27;)  and 
lastly  the  South-Western,  (7  to  the  square  mile.)  The  non- 
slave-holding states  (21.91  to  the  square  mile)  are  nearly 
twice  as  densely  populated  as  the  slave-holding  states,  (11.35 
to  the  square  mile.)  The  territories  have  only  one  inhabit- 
ant to  every  16  square  miles. 

Of  the  free  population  in  1860,  23,35.3,386  were  born  in 
the  United  States,  and  4,136,175  in  foreign  countries,  viz. : 
1,611,304  in  Ireland ; 1,. 301, 1.36  in  Germany;  431,692  in  Eng- 
land; 249,970  in  British  America;  108,518  in  Scotland; 
109,870  in  France;  45,763  in  Wales;  .53,327  in  Switzerland; 
27,466  in  Mexico;  4.3.995  in  Norway;  227,661  in  Pnissia; 
and  28,281  in  Holland.  Of  the  white  population,  11, 856  were 
deaf  and  dumb,  of  whom  1055  were  foreign  born.  There 
were  also  deaf  and  dumb,  808  slaves,  and  157  free  colored. 
The  total  number  of  w’hites  who  were  blind  was  10.729;  in 
axldition  to  this  number  there  were  1510  slaves,  415  free 
colored,  and  4 Indians.  The  number  of  insane  whites  was 
2.3,280;  of  insane  slave.®,  406;  and  of  insane  free  colored  per- 
sons, 360.  The  total  number  of  whites  who  were  idiotic, 
was  16,952;  of  idiotic  slaves,  1589;  and  of  free  colored  idiots, 
389.  The  number  of  free  persons  born  in  the  year  ending 
Jrine  1,  1860,  was  820,071,  being  3.35  per  cent,  of  the  free 
population;  of  marriages,  224.682,  being  .82  per  cent.;  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  was  394,12.3,  or  1.28  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  civilized  population,  it  i.s  estimated  that 
itear  400,000  Indians  or  aborigines  exist  in  the  United  St.ates, 
found  chiefly  in  the  uncultivated  territories.  From  17,00() 
to  18,000  of  these  are  found  east  of  the  Missi.ssippi,  and  above 
100,000  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Western  States. 

Immigratifyn.. — 'J'he  number  of  foreigners  who  arrived  in 
the  United  States  in  1820  was  .5993;  in  1830,23,074;  in  1840, 
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8.3,504 ; in  18.50,  279,980 ; and  in  1853,  368,643.  From  1851  to 
1^60,  inclusive,  2,598,21-1,  of  whom  748,740  were  born  in  Ire- 
land, 91)7,780  in  Geimianv  (not  including  Prussia),  247,125  ip 
England,  76,358  in  France,  59,309  in  British  .America,  4 '.,8» 
in  Prussia,  41,.397  in  China,  3s, .331  in  Scotland,  25,011  ir 
Switzerland,  20,931  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  10,789  in  llol- 
l.and,  10,660  in  the  West  Indies,  9298  in  Spain,  and  7012  in 
Italy. 

Cities  and  Towns. — The  progress  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  as  a mass,  h,as  been  without  a parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world  Some  cities  in  the  old  world,  favored  by  im- 
perial caprice  and  power,  may  have  had,  for  a short  period, 
a more  rapid  rise  than  th  'Se  of  the  American  Confederacy; 
but  in  the  aggi'egate,  we  have  no  e.xanqile  of  such  an 
amazing  exten.sion  and  growth  of  towns  as  this  riqmblic 
exhibits.  At  the  first  c<msus.  in  1790,  there  was  but  one 
city  (Philadelphia)  numbering  40,000  inhabitants,  in  the 
Union.  St.Louisand  New  Orleans  were  mere  villages;  Pitts- 
burg was  but  a frontier  fort;  the  site  of  Cincinnati  had 
merely  been  chosen,  and  the  name  of  Buffalo  did  not  exist 
In  1860  there  were  more  than  70  cities  and  towns,  witl 
populations  exceeding  10.000  each,  viz. : New  York,  805.6.51; 
Philadelphia,  562,529;  Baltimore,  212,418;  Boston,  excluding 
suburbs,  177,812;  New  Orleans,  168,675;  Brooklyn,  266,'  61 ; 
Cincinnati,  161,044;  St.  Louis,  16i),773;  Chicago,  109,260; 
Buffalo,  81,129 ; Pittsburg,  including  Alleghany  City,  77.919 ; 
Newark,  71.914;  Louisville,  68,033;  Albany,  62,.3'.7;  Wash- 
ington, 61,122;  San  Francisco,  56,802;  Providence,  50,66)>; 
Detroit,  45,619;  Milwaukee,  45,246;  Rochester,  48,204; 
Charleston,  40,578;  Cleveland,  4.3,417;  New  Haven,  .39,267 ; 
Troy,  39,232;  Richmond,  37.910;  Lowell.  36,827  ; Mobile, 
29,258;  Jersey  City.  29,226;  Hartford,  29,154;  Syracuse, 
28,119;  Portland,  26.341;  Roxbury,  25,1.37;  Cambridge, 
26.060;  Worcester,  24,9i  0;  Reading  (Pennsylvania),  Salem 
(Massachusetts),  Memphis,  Utica,  Savannali,  Wilmington 
(Delaware),  Dayton,  and  Manchester  (New  Hamp.-^hire), 
between  20.000  and  25,000;  Paterson,  Lynn,  Indianajiolis, 
Columbus  (Ohio),  Petersburg  (Virginia),  Lancaster  (Penn- 
sylvania), Bangor,  Lawrence,  Trenton,  Kingston  (New 
Yoik),  Nashville,  Oswego,  Norfolk,  Newburg  (New  York), 
Springfield  (Massachusetts),  and  Taunton,  between  15,000 
and  20,000:  Poughkeepsie,  Fall  River,  Peoria,  Wheeling, 
Norwich,  ILarrisburg  . Pennsylvania),  Lockport,  Dubuque, 
Newburyport,  Alexandria,  Augusta  (Georgia),  and  Bridge- 
port (Connecticut),  between  12,000  and  15,000.  Sacramento, 
Camden  (New  Jersey),  Quincy  (Illinois),  and  New  Albany 
(Indiana),  between  12,000  and  15.000;  a-'d  DavenjHirt,  Au- 
burn, New  Brunswick,  Newport  (Rh(''’.,3  island).  Fort  Wayne, 
Nashua,  New  London,  Gloucester  (Massachusetts),  Evans- 
ville (Indiana'),  between  10,000  and  12,000  This  relation  is 
now  considerably  altered,  but  as  we  have  no  official  repoi'ts, 
and  only  in  a few  instances,  a partial  and  local  census,  w'e 
have  taken  the  only  one  which  could  give  a just  comparison 
as  to  the  populousness  and  importance  of  the  different 
towns. 

Some  twenty  of  the  above  towns  might  be  named  as  being 
distinguished  even  in  this  country  for  their  amazing  pro- 
gress, but  our  limits  compel  i.s  to  pass  the  greater  part  in 
silence.  We  will,  however,  cite  three  or  four  as  striking 
examples  of  that  rapid  increase  which,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Cincinnati  had,  in  1840, 46,3.38  inhabitants ; in  1850, 115,4.38; 
and  in  1860, 161,044 — the  population  doubling  itself  about 
every  7 or  8 years — a rate  of  increase  which,  if  continued, 
would  in  about  30  years  from  the  pre..^..)  time,  give  the  city 
a pojmlation  of  above  2,000,01)0.  St.  Louis  had,  in  1840, 
16,469;  in  1850,77,850;  and  in  1860,160,77.3 — the  pojiulation 
doubling  itself  about  every  5 years;  Chicago  had,  in  1840, 
a poimlation  of  4853;  in  1850,  29,963;  in  1860,  109,260, 
doubling  itself  about  every  4 years.  The  progress  of  Cleve- 
land and  Detroit  has  been  scarcely  less  rapid. 

Gm'ernmevt. — The  government  of  the  United  SLates  is  a 
confederation  of  various  states,  delegating  a portion  of 
their  pow-er  to  a central  government,  whose  edicts  and 
laws,  so  far  as  granted  constitutionally,  are  always  para- 
mount to  state  authority;  but  all  powers  not,  expressly 
conceded  by  that  constitution  are  tacitly  reservefl  to  the 
states.  The  governmental  jiowcr  of  the  American  Con- 
federacy is  divided  into  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive. The  executive  power  is  lodged  in  a president  and 
vice-president,  elected  for  four  years  by  electors  chosen  by 
popular  vote  in  e.ach  state;  the  electors  being  equal  to  the 
number  of  senators  and  inetnbers  of  the  Howse  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  each  state  at  the  time  of  said  election.  For 
example,  Penn.sylvania,  having  at  the  present  time  (1865), 
24  members  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  state  having  2 senator.®,  is  entitled  to  26  electoral  votes 
for  president  and  vice-president.  A majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electoral  votes  is  necessary  to  a choice,  and  if  no 
per.son  has  a majority,  then,  from  the  threw  highest  on  the 
list,  the  House  of  Representatives,  voting  by  states,  (each 
state  having  but  one  vote,  and  a majority  of  all  the  states 
being  necessary  to  an  election,)  shall  proceed  to  choose  a 
president;  but  if  no  candidate  receives  a majority  before 
the  4th  of  March  next  following,  then  the  vice-president 
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«n»y\  let  as  president.  If  no  candidate  for  vice-president 
has  a majority  of  all  the  electoral  votes,  then  from  the  two 
bighe'it  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to 
chocse  the  vice-president;  but  a majority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessary  to  a choice.  The  president  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  power  of  reprieve  and  pardon  for  offences 
against  the  United  States,  e.vcept  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
lie  has  power  (provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  concur) 
to  make  treaties,  and  to  nominate  the  members  of  his  cabi- 
net, foreign  ministers,  and  other  otticers  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval  or  disapproval.  Of 
some  inferior  officers  he  has  the  absolute  appointment.  The 
president  may  also  remove  any  officer  subject  to  his  appoint- 
ment, at  his  pleasure. 

The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  a Congress  composed 
of  two  branches,  a Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  members  from  each  state, 
chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years,  so  that  one- 
third  shall  retire  at  the  close  of  every  second  year.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and 
the  electors  in  each  state  shall  h<ave  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  the  moist  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature. 
A senator  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
been  9 years  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a representa- 
tive be  25  years  of  age,  have  been  7 years  a citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  a resident  of  the  state  in  which  he  shall 
be  chosen.  Representatives  and  electoral  votes  for  president 
are  apportioned  according  to  the  whole  number  of  free  per- 
sons (except  Indians)  and  three-fifths  of  all  others.  The 
population  necessary  to  form  a constituency  for  a member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  determined  by  act  of 
Congress,  and  is  usually  increased  after  the  taking  of  each 
census,  being  a little  over  30,000  between  1790  and  1800; 
but  had  risen  to  70.680  between  1840  and  1850,  and  is  about 
120,000  under  the  8th  or  last  census.  Those  states,  however, 
that  have  fractions  of  population  of  more  than  half  the 
requisite  number,  send  an  additional  member;  but  each 
state,  whatever  its  population,  must  have  at  least  1 member. 
By  a law  passed  in  March  4,  1862,  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives w'as  increased  to  241,  besides  delegates  from  each 
territory  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  speak,  but 
do  not  vote.  The  senate  represents  the  states  in  their  sov- 
ereign capacity,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  (as  its 
name  implies)  the  people. 

Congress  has  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and  imposts, 
to  borrow  money,  to  pay  debts,  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with 
the  Indians,  to  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value,  to  fix 
a standard  of  weights  and  measures,  to  punish  counter- 
feiting, to  establish  po.st-offices  and  post  roads,  to  grant 
patents  for  inventions  and  copyrights  for  books,  &c.,  to 
punish  piracies,  &c.,  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against 
the  laws  of  nations,  to  declare  war.  and  to  provide  and  main- 
tain an  army  and  navy,  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  to  suppress 
invasions  and  rebellions,  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  over  all  places  where 
forts,  arsenals,  magazines,  dock-yards,  &c.,  have  been  legally 
established.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  and  for  taxation 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  A bill 
must  have  received  a majority  of  the  votes  necessary  to  form 
a quorum  in  each  house,  and  have  received  the  signature 
of  the  president  before  it  can  become  a law;  but  if  the 
president  objects  to  a bill,  or  part  of  its  provisions,  he  must 
send  his  objections  in  writing  to  the  house  in  which  it  ori- 
ginated. when  that  house  proceeds  to  vote  on  it.  and  if  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  sustain  the  bill,  it  is  a law,  without 
the  approbation  of  the  president ; or  if  the  president  does 
not  return  it  in  ten  days,  exclusive  of  Sabbaths,  it  is  a law 
in  like  manner,  provided  Congress  remain  in  session  so  long 
after  the  bill  has  been  sent  to  the  president.  A census  of 
the  people,  products,  &c.,  of  the  sever.al  states  is  taken  by 
order  of  Congress  every  tenth  year;  the  seventh  having 
been  taken  in  1850.  The  vice-president  is  ex-officio  president 
of  the  Senate,  and,  in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the 
president,  becomes  president  of  the  United  States.  In  case 
of  the  death  or  disability  of  both,  the  speaker  (pro  tempore) 
of  the  Senate,  who  is  usually  elected  towards  the  close  of 
each  session,  with  reference  to  such  a contingency,  shall  be 
the  president.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  refusal  to  .serve, 
or  any  other  disability,  of  all  the  three  named  above,  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  president. 
The  last  officer  presides  in  the  popular  branch,  and  on  the 
assembling  of  every  new  Congress,  (a  Congress  continues 
two  years,  or  the  period  for  which  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  elected,)  a new  speaker  is  elected. 
The  Senate  is  a high  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments; 
on  the  trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  shall  preside,  but  its  decisions 
only  extend  to  removals  from  office.  The  territories  are 
ruled  by  a governor  appointed  by  the  president,  but  they 
aiect  their  own  legislature. 
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Judiciary. — The  United  States  judiciary  consists  at  . 

of  1 supreme  court,  9 circuit,  and  47  district  court*.  The 
supreme  court  is  presided  over  by  a chief  and  8 associate 
ju.stices,  who  hold  their  appointments  during  life  or  gool 
behavior.  The  supreme  court  holds  one  session  annually, 
commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  December.  A circuit 
court  is  held  twice  a year  in  each  state,  by  one  ju  Ige  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  the  district  judge  of  the  state  or  district 
in  which  the  court  Is  held.  The  district  courts  are  held  by 
special  judges,  mostly  one  for  each  district,  but  sometimes  one 
judge  may  have,  two  or  even  three  districts  under  his  charge. 
In  most  cases  each  state  constitutes  a district,  but  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  Virginia,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
liOuisiana,  Arkansas,  and  California  are  divided  into  two 
and  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Iowa  into  three  districts  each. 
The  United  States  Courts  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  or 
law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  cl 
the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their  authority 
in  all  cases  concerning  foreign  ministers  and  agents ; in  f\\l 
cases  of  marine  jurisdiction;  in  all  controversies  in  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a party;  in  controversies  between 
states,  or  between  a state  and  citizen  of  another  state ; 
between  citizens  of  different  states;  between  citizens  of  the 
same,  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  states,  and 
between  a state  and  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states, 
citizens,  or  subjects.  A court  of  3 judges  to  adjudicate 
claims  against  the  United  States  was  established  in  18.55. 
In  each  district  of  the  United  States  courts  there  is  a prose- 
cuting attorney  and  a marshal. 

Salaries. — The  President  of  the  United  States  receives 
$25,000  a year,  and  has  the  use  of  the  executive  mansion 
at  Washington.  The  vice-president  receives  $8000;  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  $6000,  except  the  chief  justice, 
who  receives  $6500;  members  of  Congress  $8  a day;  the 
secretaries  of  state,  treasury,  war,  navy,  interior,  the  post- 
master-general and  attorney-general,  each  $8000  per  an- 
num. The  various  grades  of  foreign  envoys  and  ministers 
plenipotentiary  receive  from  $6000  to  $17,500  per  annum. 
Of  these  the  envoy  to  Great  Britain  receives  $17,500 ; the 
ministers  to  France  and  China  $1.5,000  each ; those  to  Spain, 
Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Brazil,  and  Mexico  $12,000  each; 
the  envoy  to  Peru  $10,000;  and  to  Turkey  and  Chili  each 
$9000.  Ministers  of  the  second  grade  receive  $7500  per 
annum;  and  secretaries  of  legation  from  $1500  to  $2500. 

commissioner  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  receives  $6000 
per  annum. 

Revenue,  Finances.  &c. — The  revenue  of  the  United  States 
has  been  mostly  derived  from  imposts  on  foreign  merchan- 
dise, and  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  but  direct  taxes 
have  occasionally  been  levied.  The  revenue  has  increased 
(with  occasional  depressions)  with  considerable  regularity, 
from  $3,652,014  in  1792,  to  $73,549,705  in  1855.  Of  the  re- 
venue for  the  last  named  year,  $64,224,190  were  derived  from 
the  customs,  and  $8,470,97  8 from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  The 
expenditures  during  the  .same  period  varied  from  $1,877,904 
to  $75,354.6.30,  of  which  last  $4,649,384  was  for  the  civil 
list;  $7,726,677  for  foreign  intercourse;  $2,609,054  for  the 
interior  department;  $11,733,629  for  the  war  department; 
$10,768,192  for  the  navy  department;  $24,336,380  for  the 
redemption  of  public  debt;  and  miscellaneous  $13,531,310. 
The  smalle.st  revenue  was  in  1792,  and  the  largest  in  1855 ; 
the  greatest  expenditures  (exclusive  of  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt)  were  in  1847  and  18-19,  during,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  war;  and  the  least  in  1793.  The  smallest 
expenditure  for  the  civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscel- 
laneous was  $472,450,  in  1793,  and  the  greatest.  $28,516,427, 
in  1854;  the  least  expenditure  for  the  military  establish- 
ment was  $944,958,  in  1803 ; the  greatest,  (in  the  Mexican 
war.)  $41,281,606,  in  1847;  the  least  expenditure  for  the 
navy  was  $53,  in  1792,  and  the  greatest,  $1(»,891,639,  in 
1853.  The  public  debt  has  varied  from  $75,463,475,  in  1791, 
to  $41,878,831,  January  1,  1855.  The  smallest  debt  was 
$37,513,  in  1836;  the  greatest,  $127,334,934.  in  1816. 

The  receipts  of  the  government,  exclusive  of  loans,  &C,, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1865,  were  as  follows; 


Receipts  from  customs 

“ “ lauds  

“ “ direct  tax 

“ “ internal  revenue 

“ “ miscellaneous  sources, 


$84,928,260  60 
996,5.53  31 
1,200..573  03 
209,46-1.215  25 
3-2, 978,284  47 


Total, 


8329,567,886  66 


The  expenditures  for  the  same  year  were. 


For  the  civil  service 

“ Pensions  and  Indians... 

“ War  department 

“ Navy  department 

« Interest  on  public  debt. 


, $44,764,558.12 
U.258,575.38 
1,031.323,360.79 
, 122.567,776.12 
77,397,712.00 


Total 


,$1,290,312,982.41 


If  to  this  we  add  $607,361,241.68  for  the  redemption  of  pub 
lie  debt,  we  shall  have  a total  expenditure  of  $1,897,67 4,240.  J9 
The  public  debt  in  the  United  States,  on  the  31st  day  of  <*« 
tober,  1865,  amounted  to  $2,740,854,750. 
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The  coinage  of  Mints  in  the  United  States,  from  1793  to 
June  30,1864  was,  gold,$777,4‘21,471.3^ ; sil  ver,$l  33,804,947.69 ; 
copper , $3,705,72.3.55 ; total,  $914,932,142.62.  The  total  num- 
ber of  pieces  coined  amounted  to  $927,864,366. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  eightli  census,  there  were 
In  the  United  States,  1642  banks  and  branches,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $421,890,095,  a circulation  of  $207,102,477, 
and  $83,564,528  in  specie.  At  the  end  of  1865  there  were 
about  1625  national  banks. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  the  United  States,  in  1850,  was  $5,983,149,407 ; true  or 
estimated  value,  $7,068,157,779;  tlie  assessed  value  in 
1860,  $12,084,660,005;  and  the  true  value  estimated  at 
$16,159,616,068.  The  coinage  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
since  its  establishment  in  1792  up  to  October  1, 1^54,  was: 
gold,  $350,092,954.46;  silver,  $100,290,026.90;  aggregate, 
$450,382,981.36.  Of  the  gold,  $247,076,977.88  was  domestic 
product ; $238,061,861.88  from  California. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866  there  were  in  the  United 
States,  1627  national  banks,  with  a capital  of  $408,868,943.50. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  exports  and  imports  of 
gold  and  silver  from  1860  to  1864,  inclusive : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1860 

$8,550,135 

$66,546,239 

1861 

46,339,611 

29,791,180 

1862 

16.415.052 

36,887,640 

1863 

9,584,105 

82,364,482 

1864 

13,153,706 

105,125,750 

History.— The  earliest  settled  portion  of  the  present  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  was  Florida,  about  the  year  1565; 
but  as  this  state  was  not  acquired  till  1819,  and  was,  more- 
over, not  an  English  settlement,  it  is  usual  to  date  Ihe  com- 
mencement of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  confederation,  from  the  settle- 
ment of  .Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  in  1607.  The  order  of  the 
settlement  of  the  other  original  states  (i.  e.  states  of  the  Re- 
volution) was.  New  York,  by  the  Dutch,  at  Fort  Orange, 
(now  Albany.)  in  1614;  Ma.^sachusetts,  at  Plymouth,  in 
1620;  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  in  1623;  New  Jersey, 
about  1624;  Delaware,  about  1627;  Connecticut,  in  1633; 
Maryland,  in  1634-5;  Rhode  Island,  in  1636:  North  Caro- 
lina, (permanently,)  between  1640-50;  South  Carolina,  about 
1670;  Pennsylvania,  1682,  and  Georgia,  in  1733.  These  were 
all  English  settlements,  (though  with  admixtures  from  Ger- 
many, Ireland,  and  Scotland,)  except  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware; the  former  by  Dutch,  Sw  and  English,  and  the 
latter  by  Swedes. 

For  an  account  of  the  wav'-  with  the  Indians,  and  of  sepa- 
rate colonial  matters,  see  histories  of  each  state.  The  first 
contest  in  which  the  colonies  unitedly  and  generally  took 
part  was  the  Old  French  and  Indian  War.  as  it  was  called, 
which  commenced  so  disastrously  with  the  defeat  of  General 
Braddock,  in  17.55  near  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  in 
which  by  his  prudence  and  bravery,  saved  the 

army  f-^.m  utter  destruction.  But  the  contest  raged  most 
seve  , .y  in  New  York  (which  see)  and  in  Canada.  This  war 
wan  concluded  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763;  the  interval 
between  which  and  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  April  19, 
1775,  (the  actual  commencement  of  the  Revolution,)  was 
little  else  than  a contest  with  the  mother  country  concern- 
ing disputed  rights,  in  which  the  colonies  contended  for 
representation  in  Parliament  as  the  only  terms  on  which 
they  would  consent  to  taxation  by  that  body;  while  the 
imperial  government  maintained  the  absolute  inght  to  im- 
pose taxes  without  consulting  the  colonies.  A series  of 
events  followed  the  skirmish  inentioned  above,  in  many  of 
which  the  colonial  chief  was  frequentlv  brought  almost  to 
the  verge  of  despair.  The  battle  of  Lexington  taught  the 
British  it  was  no  mere  sedition  they  had  attempted  to  put 
down,  hut  that  they  had  to  contend  with  men  animated  by 
a firm  purpose,  whom  one  defeat,  or  a series  of  defeats,  was 
not  likely  to  divert  from  a course  not  undertaken  without  a 
full  estimate  of  its  difficulties.  The  taking  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  by  the  Americans,  in  May;  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  near  Boston,  in  June,  in  which  the  Americans 
retreated  for  want  of  ammunition ; the  investment  of  Boston 
by  Washington,  and  the  unsuccessful  expeditions  of  Arnold 
and  Schuyler  to  Quebec,  in  the  autumn,  the  former  by  way 
of  the  Kennebec  River,  and  the  latter  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain— were  the  principal  events  of  the  opening  campaign  of 
1775.  That  of  1776  commenced  with  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
by  the  British  troops  in  March,  and  was  followed  by  their 
repulse  from  Sullivan’s  Island,  before  Charleston,  in  June: 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  Philadelphia,  .luly 
4;  by  the  disastrous  battle  of  Flatbnsh,  on  Long  Island,  in 
August;  by  the  skirmish  at  Whitenlains,  north  of  New 
Tork,  in  September;  by  the  loss  of  Forts  Washington  and 
Lee,  and  of  2000  prisoners ; by  Wfl,shington’s  retreat  across 
New  Jeisey,  and  by  the  successCal  nassage  of  the  Delaware, 
and  the  surprise  and  capture  Il**«fiians.  at  Trenton, 

on  the  morning  of  Decembe-  The  ’Ftter  event  revived 


the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Americans,  and,  following  up 
their  success,  Washington,  in  the  early  part  of  January, 
opened  the  campaign  in  1777,  by  driving  the  British  from 
Princeton,  New  .Jersey;  after  which  he  took  up  his  winter- 
quarters  at  Morristown,  in  the  same  state.  In  April.  Gov 
ernor  Tryon  took  and  burnt  Danbury,  in  Connecticut;  Bur 
goyne  invaded  New  York,  from  Canada,  and  took  Fcrt 
Ticonderoga  in  July  ; Colonel  Baum  is  defeated  by  General 
Stark,  near  Bennington,  in  August;  the  Americans  are  de- 
feated by  Cornwallis,  at  Brandywine,  September  11,  and  the 
British  take  possession  of  Philadelphia;  Gates  defeats  Bur- 
goyne  at  the  battles  of  Stillwater  and  Saratoga,  September 
19  and  October  7.  and  on  the  16th,  Burgoyne  surrenders 
with  5790  men;  Washington  is  repulsed  by  Howe,  at  Ger- 
mantown, and  soon  after  retires  to  winter-quarters,  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  where  the  army  suffer  greatly  from  cold,  hunger, 
want  of  clothing,  and  suitable  barracks,  and  from  conso 
quent  disease.  The  successful  defence,  by  the  Americans, 
of  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank,  6 mile.s  below  Philadeljihia, 
and  the  opening  of  the  navigation  by  the  British,  at  Phila- 
delphia. closed  the  campaign  of  1777.  February  6,  1778. 
France  formed  a treaty  of  alliance  with  the  United  States; 
the  British  army  evacuates  I'hiladelphia  June  18.  and  i- 
defeated  at  Monmouth  the  28th  of  the  same  month  ; Sulli- 
van besieges  Newport  August  15,  l)ut  raises  the  siege  on  the 
28th,  and  has  a skirmish  with  Pigot.  whom  he  routs  on  the 
following  day ; the  massacre  of  Wyoming  takes  place  in 
July;  Savannah  is  taken  by  the  British  December  29;  in 
the  same  mouth  Washington  goes  into  winter-quarters  at 
Middlebrook,  and  terminates  the  campaign  of  1778;  about 
one-fourth  of  Lincoln’s  army  in  the  South  destroyed  by  the 
British,  in  March,  1779;  in  May,  Charleston  is  invested  hy 
the  British,  who  retire  on  the  approach  of  Lincoln;  .skir- 
mish at  Stono  Ferry,  .June  20;  Stony  Point  taken  by  the 
Briti.sh,  June  1,  and  retaken  by  Wayne,  July  15;  in  the 
same  month  Tryon  invades  Connecticut,  burns  the  shipping 
at  New  Haven,  and  the  villages  of  Fairfield  and  Norwalk; 
August  29,  Sullivan  defeats  the  tf)ries  and  savages  in  New 
York;  September  24,  the  French  fleet  and  the  American 
army  invest  Savannah,  but  are  repulsed,  October  9.  Paul 
Jones  gains,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a splendid  naval 
victory  in  the  British  seas.  The  army  goes  into  winter-quar 
ters  at  West  Point  and  Morristown,  and  thus  closes  the 
campaign  of  1779.  Charle.ston  besieged  by  Sir  11.  Clinton, 
in  April,  1780,  surrenders  May  12,  and  Clinton  becomes 
master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  South  ; August  6,  Sumtei 
defeats  the  British  at  Hanging  Rock;  but  the  Americana 
are  defeated  at  Camden,  August  16,  and  at  Fi.«hiug  Creek 
on  the  18th;  Arnold  attempts  to  betray  West  Point  Septem- 
ber 21,  but  is  discovered,  and  flies;  the  British  defeated  at 
King’s  Mountain  in  South  Carolina  October  7.  and  Corn- 
wallis retreats.  The  campaign  of  1781  is  opened  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  British  at  Cowpens,  .January  17,  and  is  followed 
by  the  rout  of  the  Americans  at  Guilford  Court-house  in 
March,  and  at  Hobkirk’s  Hill  in  April;  Forts  Marion  and 
Lee  surrender  in  May  to  the  Americans,  and  Augu.sta  in 
June;  General  Greene  routs  the  British  at  Eutaw  Springs; 
an  indecisive  engagement  takes  place  between  the  British 
and  French  fleets  off  Cape  Henry,  in  March ; Forts  Trumbull 
and  Griswold  taken,  (the  garri.son  of  the  latter  .Oaughtered.) 
and  New  London  burned  by  Arnold  in  September:  and 
finally  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  October 
19th,  1781,  puts  an  end  to  the  active  operations  of  the  war, 
and  leads  to  an  acknowledgment  by  Great  Britain  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  in  1783.  A political 
event  of  more  importance  perhaps  never  took  place  on  our 
globe,  or  one  more  truly  revolutionary  in  its  effects  upon 
systems  of  government  throughout  the  world,  or  more  preg- 
nant with  promises  of  future  benefit  to  the  human  race. 

The  government  that  carried  the  nation  throuLdi  the  try- 
ing scenes  of  the  Revolution  was  a simple  confederation  of 
states,  represented  by  members  elected  by  the  legislature  of 
each  of  the  13  separate  sovereignties.  This,  but  for  the 
patriotism  and  virtue  of  the  people,  would  have  been 
wholly  inefficient,  and  depended  for  its  effectiveness  on  the 
willing  obedience  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  This 
government  endured  from  1777  to  1787,  when  a convention 
of  delegates,  representing  all  the  states,  framed  the  present 
Constitution,  which  went  into  operation  March  4,  1789.  by 
the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  Pre.sident.  An  expert 
ence  of  more  th.an  60  years,  under  this  Constitution,  has 
more  than  realized  the  favorable  predictions  of  its  most 
zealous  supporters.  It  has  proved  itself  the  best  adapted  ^o 
the  ruling  of  an  extensive  region  of  any  government  ever 
framed,  inasmuch  as  its  action  is  confined  to  niatter.s  of 
general  interest,  while  each  region  governs  itself  in  local 
affairs.  Indeed,  its  wide  extent  has  in  some  instances 
proved  an  especial  safeguard,  and  prevented  wars  and  rebel- 
lion from  sectional  excitement.  While  different  localities 
have  been  several  times  agitated  to  the  point  of  rebellion 
or  warfare,  the  rest  of  the  nation,  remote  from  the  disturbed 
region,  have  remained  calm  and  determined  in  the  support 
of  the  central  authority. 

The  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  consequent  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  acted  favorably  foi 
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the  d<"velopment  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
hanstf'd  by  a long  war,  as  it  not  only  created  a market  for 
her  agricultural  products,  but  gave  her  a large  portion  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  The  principal  events  fol- 
lowing the  establishment  of  the  government  of  1789.  were 
the  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians,  in  1790 : the  admission 
..f  Vermont  into  the  Confederacy  in  1791 : and  of  Kentucky 
in  1792;  the  insurrection  in  Pennsylv.ania  to  resist  the  duty 
on  distilled  spirits,  and  the  defeat  of  the  North-West  In 
dians  by  General  Wayne,  in  1794;  Tennessee  admitted  in 
1796;  the  death  of  Washington  in  1799;  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment removed  to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1800;  Ohio 
admitted  in  1802:  Louisiana  purchased  in  180.3;  Tripoli  bom- 
barded by  Commodore  Preble,  and  Hamilton  shot  by  Burr,  in 
1804 ; Burr  tried  for  conspiracy  in  1807  ; Harrison  defeats  the 
Indians  in  Indiana  in  1811;  wjir  declared  against  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1812,  on  account,  of  violations  of  neutrality,  and  the 
search  of  our  ships  for  British  subjects;  capitol  at  W ashing- 
ton burued  by  the  British,  1814;  peace  concluded,  February, 
181.5;  and  war  with  Algiers  the  same  year;  Indiana  admit- 
ted in  1816;  Seminole  war  in  1817;  Illinois  admitted  in 
1818;  Alabama  admitted,  and  Florida  ceded  by  Spain  in 
1819;  Maine  admitted  in  1820,  and  Missouri  in  1821;  Gene- 
ral Lafayette  visits  America,  and  is  received  with  great 
marks  of  respect,  in  1824;  cholera  breaks  out,  and  Black 
Hawk’s  war  occur.s,  in  1832;  Arkansas  admitted,  Wisconsin 
becomes  a territory,  and  great  fire  in  New  York,  in  1835; 
Texas  achieves  her  independence  of  Mexico  in  1836;  Michi- 
gan admitted  in  1837 ; Texas  admitted,  and  war  breaks  out 
in  consequence  with  Mexico,  and  Iowa  admitted,  in  1846; 
peace  with  Mexico,  acquisition  of  Upper  California  and  New 
Mexico,  and  admission  of  Wisconsin,  in  1848;  admission  of 
California,  and  creation  of  the  territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  in  1850;  the  reclamation  by  the  United  States 
of  IMartiu  Kosta — formerly  an  Austrian  subject — from  that 
power,  which  had  .seized  him  at  ismyrna;  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  line.,  (which  h.ad  restricted  slavery 
below  36°  30'  N.  lat. ;)  and  the  destruction  of  !San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua  or  Grey  town  by  a United  States  naval  force — 
all  in  1854. 

About  1854  the  Republican  party  was  formed  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  slavery,  which  had  become  the  cause  of 
an  “ irrepressible  conflict.”  Great  excitement  was  produced 
by  an  attempt  to  introduce  slavery  into  Kansas,  where, 
after  a violent  and  bloody  contest,  the  friends  of  free  labor 
at  length  prevailed.  In  1860  the  Republican  party  nomi- 
nated for  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  success  was 
“endered  almost  certain  by  the  division  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Many  Southern  politicians  and  editors  now  threat- 
ened to  dissolve  the  Union  in  case  of  the  election  of  Lincoln. 
Some  wdio  had  predetermined  to  destroy  the  Union  proba- 
bly desired  his  election,  in  the  hope  that  the  Southern 
people,  morbidly  sensitive  in  relation  to  slavery,  could  be 
induced  to  regard  that  event  as  a provocation  to  revolt. 
On  the  day  of  election,  November  6,  all  the  free  states,  ex- 
cept New  Jersey,  voted  for  Lincoln,  who  received  180  elec- 
toral votes,  more  than  those  of  all  his  competitoi'S  put  to- 
gether. These  w'ere  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Union  Democrat, 
John  C.  Breckenridge,  Disunion  Deinoci’at,  and  John  Bell, 
who  was  i)ledged  to  support  “the  Union,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.”  Before  this  election 
large  numbers  of  muskets  luid  been  removed  from  Northern 
armories  to  the  Southern  states  by  Floyd,  then  Secretary 
of  W'ar,  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  a long  meditated  con- 
spiracy against  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  Union.  South 
Cai’olina,  taking  the  lead,  seceded  on  the  20th  of  December, 

1860,  and  was  followed  by  Mississippi  (January  9),  Florida 
(January  10),  Alabama  (January  11),  Georgia  (January  19), 
Louisiana  (January  25),  and  Texas  (February  1).  A conven- 
tion, which  met  at  Montgomery  on  the  4th  of  February, 

1861,  adopted  a provisional  constitution,  to  continue  in 
operation  for  one  year.  Under  this  constitution  Jefferson 
Davis  was  elected  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
A.  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President.  The  movements  whicli  the 
disunionists  initiated  to  found  and  fortify  a Southern  Con- 
federacy (of  which  slavery  was  to  be  the  chief  corner-stone) 
encountered  little  or  no  opposition  from  the  outgoing  Federal 
administration.  Nearly  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  custom- 
houses, &c.,  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  the  seceded 
states  W'ere  seized  by  the  insurgents  in  the  winter  of  1860- 
61.  Every  department  of  the  government  wuis  paralyzed 
by  treason.  Ministers  and  consuls  returned  from  foreign 
countries  to  abet  the  rebellion.  Even  in  the  Northern 
states,  political  coml)in;)tions  anil  secret  societies  were 
formed  to  promote  the  cause  of  disunion.  A Peace  Coik- 
ference,  in  which  all  the  states  that  had  not  seceded  were 
represented,  met  at  Washington  on  the  4th  of  February, 
and  endeavored  to  effect  a compromise,  but  without  suc- 
cess. In  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  other  border  states,  were 
many  Union  men  who  resisted,  for  a time  successfully,  the 
attempts  to  involve  those  states  in  the  rebellion.  On  the 
12th  of  April  the  insurgents  bombarded  Fort  .'^umter,  which 
was  defended  by  a small  garrison  under  Major  Anderson, 
but  was  taken  on  the  14th  The  disunionists  having  thus 
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fired  the  first  gun,  and  appealed  to  force,  the  people  of  th 
loyal  states  rose  with  enthusiasm  to  defend  the  existence  and 
integrity  ol  the  republic.  A proclamation  of  the  President, 
issued  April  15,  called  for  an  army  of  75,000  men  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  an 
ordinance  of  secession  was  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention by  a vote  of  88  to  55,  though  a majority  of  the 
members  had  been  elected  as  professed  Unionists.  Arkansas 
seceded  on  the  6th  of  May,  Tennessee  on  the  7th,  and  North 
Carolina  on  the  21st  of  that  month.  The  capital  of  the 
rebel  government  was  removed  to  Richmond  about  the  21st 
of  Mciy.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  met  in  an  extra 
session  on  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  and  co-operated  with  the 
President  in  vigorous  measures  for  quelling  the  rebellion. 
The  first  important  battle  of  the  wuir,  fought  at  Bull  Run 
on  the  21st  of  July,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  insurgents. 
About  the  end  of  October,  the  navy  of  the  Union  obtained 
possession  of  Port  Royal,  in  South  Carolina. 

In  F'elu'uary,  1862,  Jefferson  Davis  was  chosen  President 
of  the  Cotilecieracy  lor  6 years.  General  Grant  gained  an 
iwiportant  victory  at  F’ort  Donel.son  in  F'ebruary,  1862,  and 
at  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  April.  The 
Unionists  also  claimed  the  victory  at  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge,  in  Arkansas.  The  capture  of  New  Orleans  by  Com- 
modore Farragut,  about  the  26th  of  April,  was  a great  loss 
to  the  insurgents. 

In  the  meantime  General  McClellan,  who  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  July,  1861,  and 
had  remained  for  a long  time  inactive,  w'as  urged  by  the 
President  and  the  Northern  people  to  march  against  Rich- 
mond. Moving  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Penin- 
sula, the  Army  of  the  Potomac  reached  a point  about  6 
miles  from  Richmond  on  the  28th  of  May.  After  a series 
of  battles  at  Mechanicsville,  Gaines’  Mill,  Savage’s  Station, 
and  Malvern  Hill,  fought  between  June  26  and  July  1, 
1862,  McClellan  retreated,  and  abandoned  the  siege  of  the 
rebel  capital.  BetW'een  the  27th  and  30th  of  August, 
several  battles  were  fought  near  Mauassss  Junction  between 
General  Pope  and  General  Lee.  Pope  having  been  driven 
back  to  the  defences  of  Washington,  the  retiel  army  under 
Lee  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  was  repulsed  at  the  great 
battle  of  Antietam  (September  17).  Subsequently,  McClellan 
having  remained  inactive  for  several  weeks  after  the  Presi- 
dent had  ordered  him  to  advance  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  was 
removed  from  command  about  the  5th  of  November,  1862, 
On  the  22d  of  Sejitember,  President  Lincoln  issued  a memo- 
rable Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced that,  “ On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1863,  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  in  atiy  state  or  designated  part  of  a state, 
the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward  and  forever  free.” 

The  principal  military  events  of  1863  were  the  repulse 
of  the  rebels  near  Murfreesborough  (January  1-3) ; the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  May;  the  defeat 
of  General  Lee  at  the  great  battle  of  Gettysburg,  on  the 
2d  and  3d  of  July;  the  capture  of  the  strongly  fortified  post 
of  Vicksburg  by  General  Grant  on  the  4th  of  July;  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  in  which  the  rebels  had  the  advan- 
tage (September  19);  and  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Union 
army  near  Chattanooga  about  the  25th  of  November.  The 
battle  of  Gettysburg  and  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  occurring 
as  they  did  at  almost  the  same  time,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
turning  point  of  the  war.  A few  days  after  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg,  the  Mississippi  River  was  opened  from  its  sourci 
to  its  mouth,  and  the  Confederacy  thus  severed  into  tw( 
parts.  On  the  8th  of  December,  1863,  the  President  issuer 
a Proclamation  of  Amnesty,  offeringpardon  to  the  insurgent^ 
(with  some  exceptions),  on  condition  that  they  should  tak<. 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 

In  the  early  part  of  March,  1864,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  Congress.  Lieutenant-General  U.  S. 
Grant  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  insure  the  co-opei'ative 
action  of  the  same.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  were  mostly 
concentrated  in  two  large  armies;  one  in  Virginia,  com- 
manded by  General  R.  E.  Lee,  and  the  other  in  Northern 
Georgia,  led  by  General  J.  E.  Johnston.  Major-General  W. 
T.  Sherman  commanded  all  the  Union  armies  ojierating 
against  Johnston,  and  Major-General  Meade  had  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  General 
Grant,  however,  was  present  with  the  latter  army,  which 
began  to  move  towards  Richmond  on  the  4th  of  May,  and 
fought  the  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  of  the  Wilderness 
on  the  5th  and  t th.  By  a series  of  flank  movements,  alter- 
nating with  great  battles  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House 
(May  9-12)  and  Cold  Harbor  (June  3).  in  which  both  sides 
suffered  severe  losses.  Grant  moved  his  army  to  the  south 
side  of  the  James  River,  and  commenced  the  long  siege  of 
Petersburg. 

In  the  meantime  Sherman,  whose  objective  point  was 
Atlanta,  had  fought  several  actions  with  success,  and 
driven  the  enemy  across  the  dial taliooi  bee  about  the  3d 
of  July.  He  took  Atlanta  on  the  2d  September,  and  on 
the  14th  of  November  commenced  liis  famous  march  u> 
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wards  the  sea-coast,  which  was  attended  with  complete  and 
brilliant  success.  He  captured  Savannah  December  21,  and 
thence  marching  through  South  Carolina,  induced  the 
enemy  to  evacuate  Charleston,  Febrtiary  17,  1865.  In  1864 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  acquired  immense  popularity,  was 
nominated  for  President,  and  re-elected  by  the  Union  party. 
His  only  competitor  was  General  George  13.  McClellan,  who 
received  but  21  votes.  All  the  free  states,  except  New 
Jersey,  voted  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  who  received  212 
votes.  An  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  prohibiting 
slavery,  was  proposed  by  tlie  House  of  Rejiresentatives  on 
the  31st  of  January,  1865.  and  has  since  been  ratified  by 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  states. 

The  armies  operating  against  Richmond  began  to  move 
about  the  30th  of  March,  1865.  By  a great  battle  near 
Petersburg  on  the  2d  of  April,  Lee  was  forced  to  evacuate 
both  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  Having  been  closely  pur- 
sued in  his  retreat  towards  Danville,  he  surrendered  his 
army  to  General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House  on  the 
9th  of  April.  Thus  ended  the  great  rebellion. 

The  general  joy  was  soon  turned  into  mourning  by  the 
death  of  the  President,  who  was  shot  by  a partisan  of  the 
defeated  cause  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April.  Although 
at  the  same  critical  time  Mr.  Seward,  the  first  Minister  of 
State,  was  prostrated  by  an  almost  fatal  wound  from  the 
hand  of  an  assassin,  the  government,  devolving  of  course 
upon  the  Vice-Pre.sident,  Andrew  Johnson,  moved  on  in 
the  usual  order  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  its 
stability. 

Such  is  a brief  chronicle  of  the  principal  events  of  a na- 
tion’s history,  now  one  of  the  first  powers  on  the  globe ; 
whose  friendship  is  sought,  and  enmity  avoided,  liy  the  most 
potent  rulers  of  Europe.  The  seventeenth  president  now 
peaceably  directs  the  national  affairs  of  a confederacy  of 
thirty-six  states,  reaching  from  the  middle  of  the  teniper- 
ate  to  the  torrid  zone,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Our  government  has  been  tried  under  all  circum- 
stances, (but  that  of  famine.)  rebellion,  pestilence,  war, 
strong  party  dissensions,  and  jarring  sectional  interests, 
and  is  perhaps  now  stronger  than  ever.  Disappointed  aspi- 
rants have  sometimes  endeavored  to  create  dissension,  but 
have  only  sunk  themselves  into  contempt  and  neglect.  The 
forests  fall  beneath  the  settler’s  axe,  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  are  searched  for  mineral  wealth,  railways  are  laid 
down,  canals  opened,  rivers  deepened,  commerce  extended, 
schools  and  colleges  founded,  books  disseminated,  cities  bui  It, 
populations,  invited  by  the  freedom  of  our  government, 
swarm  from  other  lands  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a 
^ state  almost  every  successive  year,  thus  expanding  and  ex- 
tending the  area  of  truth,  light  and  liberty;  and,  with  the 
blessing  of  Him  without  whom  no  increase  is  given,  our 
Institutions  seem  destined  to  revolutionize  the  world. 

UaHTA,  a post-office  of  Blount  co.,  Tennessee. 

UNITY,  yoohie-te,  a post-township  in  Waldo  co.,  Maine,  33 
miles  N.K.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1320. 

UNITY,  a post-township  in  Sullivan  co.,  New  Hampshire, 
40  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Concord.  Pop.  887. 

UNITY,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

UNITY,  a township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  3760. 

UNITY,  a small  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Maryland, 
30  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Baltimore. 

UNITY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Columbiana  co., 
Ohio,  .35  miles  N.  of  Steubenville.  The  township  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Bailroad.  Pop.  2096. 

UNITY,  a post-village  of  Alexander  co.,  Illinois,  on  Cash 
River,  225  miles  S.  of  Springfield. 

UNIVERSITY  AT  LLWISBUKG.  See  Lewisburq,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  See  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA.  See  New  Orleans. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN.  See  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI.  See  Oxford,  Mississippi. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASJIVILLE.  See  Nashville,  Ten- 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK.  See  New  York  Citt. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  See  Chapel  Hill. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  See  Philadelphia. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  LOULS.  See  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT.  See  Burlington,  Vermont. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRG1N1.\.  a post-office  of  Albemarle 
CO.,  Virginia.  See  Charlottesville. 

UNKEL.  oOnk^el,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  24  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Coblentz.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  P.  627. 

UNKIAR-SKELESSl,  (i.  e.  “landing-place  of  the  Empe- 
ror,”) a village  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Bosporus,  8 miles  N.N.E. 
•f  Constantinople,  with  a large  paper  factory,  but  chiefly 
known  for  the  treaty  signed  here  June  26,  18.33,  between 
Russia  and  Turkey. 

UNLINGEN,  6ongMing-en,  a town  of  W'iirtemberg,  circle 
of  Danube,  bailiwick  of  Riedlingen.  Pop.  1008. 

UN.NA.  oon'nd,  a town  of  Prussian  VVestphalia,  19  miles 
N.W.  of  Arnsberg.  Pop.  5.300.  It  has  manufactures  of  cot- 
tons, and  extensive  salfrworks.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
llauje  Towns. 
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UNNA,  oon^nJ,  a river  of  Turkish  Croatia,  after  a tortuous 
N.  course  of  110  miles,  joins  the  Save  65  miles  S.E.  of  Agram. 
Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Unnatz  and  Semin,  on  the  former 
of  which  is  the  village  of  Unnatz. 

UNRUHSTADT,  (xinhoo-stitt',  (Polish  Karge,)  a town  ol 
Prussian  Poland,  50  miles  S.W.  of  Posen.  Pop.  1879. 

UNSCHA,  a town  and  river  of  Ru.s.-ia.  See  Uonzha. 

UNST,  tinst,  the  most  N.  of  the  Shetland  lsland.s,  Scot- 
land, separated  from  Yell  on  the  S.W.  by  Bluiuol  Sound,  1 
mile  across.  Length  11  miles,  average  breadth  3f  miler. 
Area  .36  S(j[uare  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  2977.  Its  .shores  in  the 
W.  and  N.  are  steep,  but  elsewhere  are  several  low  .sandy 
bay.s.  The  population  are  chiefiy  employed  in  fishing  and 
agriculture.  Unst  has  a village  on  Uyea  Sound,  at  its  S. 
side;  it  contains  some  country  mansions,  and  is  skirted  all 
round  by  .Scandinavian  towers. 

UN/STONE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

UN  STRUT,  oonfstroot,  a river  of  Prussian  Saxony,  after 
an  E.  course  of  110  miles,  joins  the  Saxon  Saale  near  Naum- 
burg.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Wipper  and  llelme. 

UNTER,  (a  German  word  signifying  “Lower,”  prefixed 
to  numerous  names  in  Central  Europe.)  For  those  not 
undermentioned,  .see  additional  name. 

UNTER-BEUREN,  oon'ter  boi'ren,  a village  of  Baden, 
circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  near  Baden.  Pop.  1148. 

UNTER-G  ROM  BACH,  ooiPter  gronPbdK,  a villageof  Baden, 
circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  bailiwick  of  Bruchsal.  Pop.  1600. 

UNTERJESSINGEN.  oon/ter-y§s/.sing-en.  a village  of  Wur- 
temberg,  circle  of  Schwarzwald,  near  the  Ammer.  Pop. 
1328. 

UNTERKOCHEN,  odn/ter-k o'Ken,  a village  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  circle  of  Jaxt,  on  the  Kocher,  with  gunpowder,  paper, 
and  other  mills,  and  extensive  iron-works. 

UNTERMIEMINGEN,  ounRer-mee/ming-en,  a village  of 
Austria.  Tyrol,  circle  of  Imst.  Pop.  1607. 

UNTERMUNSTERTIIAL,  (Untermiin.sterthal,)  oonRer- 
.miin/ster-tdl',  a village  and  pari.sh  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower 
Rhine,  in  a valley  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  1920. 

UNTERSACHSENSBERG,  oonTer-sdk'.sen-bditG',  a village 
of  .Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau,  bailiwick  of  Voitsberg.  P.  1078. 

UNTER-SEE,  ooiiRer-sd',  the  W.  and  detached  portion  of 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  between  Baden  and  Switzerland. 
Length  10  miles. 

UNTERSEEN,  ddn^ter-sA'en,  a small  town  of  Switzerland, 
canton  and  26  miles  S.E.  of  Bern,  in  the  Interlacken  Valley, 
between  the  lakes  Thun  and  Brieuz.  Pop.  1000. 

UNTERTURKHEIM,  odn/ter-tuRk/hlme,  a village  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  circle  of  Neckar,  S.E\  of  Cannstadt,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway,  on  the  Neckar.  Pop.  2040. 

UN'TERWaL'DEN,  (Ger.  pron.  oon'ter-tvdPden.)  UPPER 
and  LOWER,  two  contiguous  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  its 
centre,  having  N.  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  United  area  263 
square  miles.  Pop.  of  Upper  Unterwalden  in  1860,  13,376; 
of  Lower  Unterwalden,  11,526.  It  consists  of  4 valleys,  in 
which  pasturage  and  dairy  husbandry  are  the  chief  employ 
ments.  Corn  is  imported  from  Lucerne;  cheese,  timber,  and 
fuel  are  the  principal  exports.  It  formed,  with  Uri  and 
Schwytz.  early  in  the  13th  century,  the  nucleus  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  in  which  it  holds  the  6th  place.  After  Sar- 
nen,  the  principal  villages  are  Engelberg  and  Stanz. 

UNTERWIESENTHAL,  oon'ter-wee'zen-tdl',  a town  of 
Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau,  near  Wiesenthal.  Pop.  1778. 

UNVERRE.  uN«'vaiRL  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Eure-et-Loir,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Cbateaudun.  P.  in  1852.  2442. 

UNYEH,  UNIEH  or  EUNIEH,  yoo/ne-eh  or  yoo-nee'eh,  a 
maritime  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Seevas,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  50  miles  E.S.E.  of  Samsoon.  Near  it  are 
some  Greek  remains,  and  the  only  iron-mines  in  A.sia  Minor. 

UPA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Oop.a. 

UP'ADRANGL  a town  of  Nepaul,  North  Ilindostan,  35 
miles  S.IV.  of  Khatmandoo. 

UP/ARAH,  an  important  fi.«hing  village  of  Ilindostan,  on 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Vizagapatam. 

U'PATOP  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  south-westward 
and  enters  Chattahoochee  River  9 miles  S.  of  Columbus. 

UPATOI  or  UPATOIE,  a post-village  of  Muscogee  co., 
Georgia,  on  the  Muscogee  Railroad,  about  20  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Columbus. 

UlUWON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

UP/CHURCH,  a pari,<h  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  bh  miles 
E.  of  Chatham.  The  church  spire  serves  as  a landmark. 

UP'DEGRAFF’S,  (commonly  pronounced  up/teh-gr^ffs,)  a 
post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio. 

UPERNAVIK,  oo^per-ml'vik,  the  most  northern  Danish 
settlement  in  Greenland,  lat.  72°  4tF  N.,  Ion.  56°  W. 

UPHA.  a town  and  river  of  Ru.ssia.  See  Oofa. 

UPHIALL,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Linlithgow. 

UPHIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  2^^  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Bishop’s  M’altham.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Young, 
author  of  “ Night  Thoughts.” 

UPHAUH’EE,  a po.st-offlce  of  Macon  co.,  Alabama. 

UP/HILL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

UP-HOL'LAND,  a chapelry  of  England,  co  of  Lancaster, 
on  the  Lanca.shire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  4 miles  W.S.W- 
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TJP/L  AND,  & . hriving  village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania,  | 
88  miles  W.  bj  S.  of  Philadelphia. 

UPLAND,  a post-office  of  Mason  co.,  W.Virginia. 

UPLAND,  a thriving  post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. on  Chester  Creek,  about  92  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ilarris- 
burg.  It  has  several  mills  or  factories  moved  by  water- 
power. Pop.  about  500. 

UPLE A/DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

UPLLATIUAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

U PLOW/MAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

UPGjY’.ME,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

TJP^MINSTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

UPOLU,  oo'po-loo^  or  O'AIITOOAK/,  one  of  the  Samoan 
Islands,  Pacific  Ocean,  lat.  14°  2'  S.,  Ion.  171°  21'  W.  Esti- 
mated area  60  square  miles,  and  pop.  25,000.(?)  It  is  a mis- 
sionary station,  and  four-fifths  of  the  population  are  Chris- 
tians. It  affords  a plentiful  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  is  visited  annually  by  English  and  American  whalers. 

UP-OT^TERY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

UP! PER.  For  names  of  places  not  mentioned  below,  see 
the  additional  names. 

UPPER,  a township  of  Cape  May  co..  New  Jersey.  Pop. 
1552. 

UPPER,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Arkansas. 

UPPER,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1228. 

UP'PER  AL'LEN,  a township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Population  1275. 

UP'PER  AL'LO  WAY’S  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Salem 
CO.,  New  Jersey,  72  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  2899. 

UPPER  ALPS.  See  Hautes-Alpes. 

UP/PER  AL'TON,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Illinois, 
2^  miles  E.  of  Alton.  It  is  the  seat  of  Shurtleff  College. 

UP'PER  AQUEBOGUE,  (ak'we  bog,)  a post-village  of  Suf- 
folk co..  New  York,  75  miles  E.  by  N.  of  New  York  City. 

UP/PER  AUGUS'TA,  a township  of  Northumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.,  including  Sunbury,  the  co.-seat,  2715. 

UPPER  BERN,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Pottsville  Railroad.  Pop.  2027. 

UPPER  BLACK  EDDY,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co,,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

UPPER  or  NEW  CALIFOIUNIA,  (Sp.  Alta  California, 
Sl'ta  kd-le-foR/ne-d,  or  Nueva  (nw.Vvd)  California.)  the  name 
formerly  applied  to  the  Spanish  province  or  territory  lying 
immediately  N.  of  Lower  or  Old  California.  From  it  has 
been  formed  the  whole  of  the  pre.sent  state  of  California, 
and  portions  of  the  territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

UP'PER  CIIICIUESTER,  a township  of  Delaware  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  555, 

UP/PERCO,  a,  post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland, 

UPPER  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Harford  co.,  Ma- 
ryland. 

UP'PER  DAR'BY,  a post-township  of  Delaware  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. about  9 miles  W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  2571. 

UP'PER  DICK'INSON,  a township  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  2360. 

UP'PER  DUB'LIN,  a post-township  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania.  15  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  1437. 

UP'PER  EMBAR'RAS,  a post-office  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois. 

UPPER  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont. 

UPPER  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland. 

UPPER  FALLS  OF  COAL,  a post-office  of  Kanawha  co., 
W.Virginia. 

UPPER  FOURCHE,  (foorsh,)  a township  of  Yell  co.,  Ar- 
kansas. 

UP'PER  FREE'HOLD,  a township  of  Monmouth  co..  New 
Jersey.  Pop.  3198. 

UP'PER  GII/MANTON,  a post-office  of  Belknap  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

UPPER  GLOUCESTER,  (glos'ter,)  a post-office  of  Cumber- 
land CO.,  Maryland. 

UP'PER  HAM'BURG,  a thriving  post-village  of  Hardin 
co.,  Tennessee,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  130 
miles  S.W.  of  Na.shville.  It  has  several  warehouses. 

UP'PER  H.\N'0VER,  a township  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  2l25. 

UP'PER  HUNT'ING  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Caroline 
co.,  Maryland,  57  miles  E.  of  Annapolis. 

UP'PER  I'OWA,  a small  river  which  rises  in  the  S.E.  part 
of  Minnesota,  and  passing  into  Iowa,  flows  first  S.E.,  then 
N.E.,  and  enters  the  Mis.sissippi  in  Aliomakee  county. 

UPPEK  .JAY,  a post-office  of  Essex  co.,  New  York. 

UPPER  KEECHI  CREEK,  Texas.  See  Keechi. 

UP'l'ER  LEA'COCK,  a township  of  Lancaster  co..  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  2091. 

UPPER  LISIiE,  a post-office  of  Broome  co..  New  York. 

UPPER  LOIRE.  See  Haute-Loire. 

UP'PER  M.ACUN'GIE,  a township  of  Lehigh  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. about  10  miles  W.  by  S.  of  .\llentown.  Pop.  2647. 

UP'PER  M.\HANTAN'GO,  a post-township  forming  the 
W.  extremity  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

UP'PER  MAHO'NOY.  a township  of  Northumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop  990. 

UP'PER  MAKE'FIELD,  a township  of  Bucks  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, intersected  by  the  Delaware  Canal.  Pop.  1694. 
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I UPPERMARK,  <5op'per-mark',  a village  of  Rhenish  Prufr 
sia,  government  of  Du.sseldorf,  on  the  Dinkel.  Pop.  1100. 

UP'PER  MARL'BOhOUGH,  a post-village,  capital  ot 
Prince  George  co.,  Maryland.  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Washington. 
A newspaper  is  published  here. 

UP'PER  MID'DLETOWN.  a village,  Middlesex  co.,  Connec- 
ticut, on  Connecticut  River,  immediately  N.  of  Middletown. 

UPPER  MIDDLETOWN,  a post-village,  Fayette  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Redstone  Creek,  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

UP'PER  MIL/fORD,  a township  of  Lehigh  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  2029. 

UP'PER  MOUNT  BETH'EL,  a township  of  Northampton 
CO.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  3357. 

UP'PER  NAZ'ARETH,  a township  of  Northampton  co.. 
Penn.sylvania.  Pop.  1584. 

UP'PER  O'KAW,  a township  in  Coles  co.,  Illinois.  P.  657. 

UP'PER  OX'FORD,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylva 
nia.  Pop.  1105. 

UP'PER  PAX'TON,  a township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania. Pop.  2244. 

UPPER  PENN’S  NECK,  New  Jersey.  See  Penn’s  Neck. 

UP'PER  PROV'IDENCE,  a township  of  Delaware  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  884. 

UPPER  PROVIDENCE,  a township  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  282.3. 

UPPER  RED  HOOK,  a post-village  of  Dutchess  co.,  New 
Y’^ork,  about  15  miles  S.  of  Catskill. 

UPPER  ST.  CLAIR,  a post-township  of  Alleghany  co„ 
Pennsylvania,  about  9 miles  W.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg.  P.  1847. 

UP'PER  SAL'FORD,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1684. 

UP'PER  SANDUS'KY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wyandot 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  left  bank  of  Sandusky  River,  and  on 
the  Pittsburg  Fort  W^ayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  63  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Columbus.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the 
Wyandot  Indians,  Three  miles  N.  is  the  battle-ground, 
where  Colonel  Crawford  was  defeated  by  the  Indians  in 
1783,  The  village  is  beautifully  situated.  It  contains  6 
churches,  1 national  bank,  2 newspaper  offices,  1 machine- 
shop,  &c.  Pop.  in  1850,  780 ; in  1860,  1599. 

UP'PER  S.YU'CON,  a township  of  Lehigh  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop. 2943. 

UP'PER  STILL'WATER,  a post-village  in  Penobscot  co., 
Maine,  on  the  Penobscot  River,  and  on  the  Bangor  and 
Piscataquis  Railroad,  9 miles  N.  of  Bangor. 

UP'PER  STR.YS'BURG,  a post-village  in  Franklin  co., 
Penn.sylvania,  about  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chambersburg. 

UP'PER  SWATARA,  (swd-tah'ra,)  a township  of  Dauphin 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cana., 
and  by  the  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  Railroad.  Pop.  1830. 

UPPER  THREE  CREEK,  of  Barnwell  district,  South  Ca- 
rolina, flows  S.W.  into  the  Savannah  River. 

UP'PER  TOWAMEN'SING,  a township  of  Carbon  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  801. 

UPPER  I'R  ACT,  a post-office  of  Pendleton  co., W.  Virginia. 

UP'PER  TULPEHOCK'EN,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1125. 

UP'PER  TUR'KEYFOOT,  a township  of  Somerset  co., 
Penn.sylvania.  Pop.  941. 

UP'PER  TY'GART,  a post-office  of  Carter  co.,  Kentucky. 

UP'PERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  135  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Richmond.  It  is  surrounded  by  a fine  farming  district,  and 
contains  3 churches.  Pop.  398. 

U P'PER  Y AR'MOUTH,  a village  in  Cumberland  co.,  Maine, 
35  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Augusta. 

UP'PINGHAM,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Rutland.  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Stamford.  P.  in  1851,  2068. 

UP'PINGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

UPS.4L,  up'.sal.  or  UPSAL.A,  up-s4'ld,  a laen  or  province  of 
Sweden,  having  N.E.  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  S.  the  Lake 
of  Maehir.  Area  2067  square  miles.  Pop.  89,323.  It  e.x- 
tends  from  Lake  Maelar  in  the  S.^to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
its  centre  is  traversed  by  the  river  Sala.  It  contains  the 
iron-mines  of  Dannemora.  and  several  important  smelting- 
works.  Principal  towns,  Upsal  and  Enkjbping, 

UPSAL,  a city  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a laen,  on  the  Sala, 
45  miles  N.W.  of  Stockholm.  Pop.  9252.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  old-fashioned  cities  in  Europe.  Principal  edifices, 
governor’s  palace,  new  buildings  of  the  university,  and  a 
venerable  cathedral,  in  which  the  Swedi.-^h  kings  used  to  be 
crowned,  and  in  which  are  many  of  their  tombs,  including 
those  of  Gu.stavus  Vasa  and  of  Linmeus.  The  university, 
founded  in  1478,  has  a library  of  100.000  volumes,  and  nu- 
merous ancient  manuscripts,  a botanic  garden,  observatory, 
and  good  museums;  in  1843,  it  was  attended  by  1367  stu 
dents.  Upsal  has  also  an  ecclesiastical  .schrajl.  cosmographic. 
and  other  learned  societies,  manufactures  of  silk  and  tobacco, 
and  a small  trade  by  the  river,  on  which  it  has  .steam  com- 
munication with  Stockholm.  It  is  the  see  of  the  archbishop 
primate  of  Sweden. 

UPS.YLA,  GAMLA,  or  OLD  UPS.A.LA,  a town  of  Sweden, 
about  3 miles  N.  of  the  present  Upsal.  It  is,  nex'  to  Sig- 
tuna,  the  most  ancient  residence  of  tlie  Swev'is’"  kings,  but 
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10  now  reduced  to  a stnall  village.  The  church  has  been 
*>uilt  out  of  the  ruins  of  old  heathen  temples,  and  its  tower 
18  understood  to  have  formel  part  of  the  temple  of  Odin. 
Vmong  the  tumuli  in  the  vicinity  are  the  graves  of  Odin, 
Freya.  and  Thor. 

UFSIIIRH.  up'shir,  a hamlet  of  England,  cn.  of  Essex, 
oarish  of  Waltham,  12  miles  N.E.  of  London.  Pop.  800. 

UP'SllUR,  a county  in  the  £.  part  of  West  Virginia,  on 
the  W.  foi'k  of  the  Monongahela  River.  Pop.  7292. 

UPSHUR,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Texas,  contains 
about  950  square  miles.  The  Sabine  River  bounds  i^  on  the 
S..  and  the  Rig  Cyprus  Bayou  on  the  N.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally rich.  Formed  in  1846,  from  part  of  Harrison  county. 
An  active  immigration  is  directed  to  this  section  of  Texas. 
Named  in  honor  of  Abel  P.  Upshur,  secretary  of  state 
under  President  Tyler.  Capital,  Gilmer.  Pop.  10,645,  of 
•whom  6851  were  free. 

UPSHUR,  a thriving  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Western  Turnpike,  about  50  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Cincinnati. 

UP'SON,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Georgia,  con- 
tains 684  square  miles.  The  Flint  River  bounds  it  on  the 
S.W.,  and  it  is  drained  by  Potato  Creek.  The  surface  is  di- 
versified by  hills,  some  of  which  rise  about  800  feet  above 
the  level  of  Flint  River.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile,  especially 
near  the  river.  The  county  is  liberally  supplied  with  water- 
power. Organized  in  1824,  and  named  in  honor  of  Stephen 
Upson,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Georgia.  Capital,  Thomaston. 
Pop.  9910,  of  whom  5022  were  free,  and  4888  slaves. 

UP'SONVILLE,  a posVvillage  in  Susquehanna  co.>  Penn- 
sylvania, 180  miles  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

UP/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berk.s. 

UPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

UPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

UPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

UPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

UPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

UPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

UPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

UPTON,  a tything  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

UPM’ON,  a post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts, 
33  miles  W.S.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1986. 

UPTON,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  13 
miles  S W.  of  Chambersburg. 

UPTON,  a post-office  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa. 

UP/TON,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Drummond, 
43  miles  N.E.  of  Montreal. 

UPTON  BISHOP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

UPlVjN  CRESSETT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

UPTON  GRAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

UP'TON  HE'LIONS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

UPTON  ST.  LEONARD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

UPTON  LOVEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

UP'TON  MAGANA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop,  on 
the  railway,  4 miles  E.  of  Shrewsbury. 

UPTON  NOBLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

UPTON  PYNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

UPTON  SCUDAMORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

UPTON  SNODSBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Worcester. 

UP'TON-UPON-SEV/ERN,  a market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  and  9 miles  S.  of  Worcester,  on  a cliff  beside 
the  Severn,  here  crossed  by  a six-arched  stone  bridge.  Pop. 
in  1851,  2693.  The  town  has  a harbor  for  river  barges,  and 
an  export  trade  in  Herefordshire  cider. 

UPTON  WARREN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

UPTON  WATERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

UPAV'AY',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

UP/WELL,  parish  of  England,  cos.  Norfolk  and  Cambridge. 

UP'WOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hunts. 

UR  OF  THE  Chaldees.  See  Oorfa. 

URACH,  oo'r^K,  a walled  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  Ems 
and  Elsach,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  2058.  It  has  a 
castle  and  a theological  seminary;  it  is  a depot  for  linen 
goods,  and  has  also  bleaching  and  dyeing  establishments, 
gunpowder  and  paper  mills.  Near  it  are  the  ruined  monas- 
tery of  Gliterstein,  and  the  decayed  fortress  of  Hohen-Urach. 

URAGO-D’OGLIO,  oo-rd/go  diPyo.  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  government  of  Milan.  20  miles  W.  of  Brescia.  P.  1560. 

URAK,  a river  of  Turkey.  See  Vid. 

URAL,  yoo'ral,  OURAL,  oo-rdP,  YAIK  or  .TAIK,  ylk.  (anc. 
Rhymnm?)  a large  river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. in  the  N.  of  the  government  of  Orenboorg.  near  lat.  55° 
N. ; flows  S.  past  Verkhnee-Ooralsk  to  Orsk.  then  W.  through 
an  opening  in  the  Ural  chain  to  Orenboorg.  where  it  turns 
S.W.,  and  then  S.,  retaining  the  latter  direction  till  it  reaches 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  which  it  enters  by  several  mouths, 
the  largest  passing  close  to  Gooriev.  Its  whole  length  is  esti- 
mated at  1000  miles.  Its  principal  affluents  are.  on  theright, 
th*-  Kizil,  Tanalik,  and  Sakmara;  and  on  the  left,  the  Sun- 
du(f  (»r,  Hek,  and  Gratchi.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  cour.se 
it  flows  along  a channel  bristling  with  steep  and  lofty  rocks; 
its  lower  portion  is  throu”:h  extensive  steppes  and  saline 
marshes.  It  abounds  with  fish,  particularly  towards  its 
mouth,  where  the  Ural  Cossacks  have  extensive  fisheries, 
its  delta,  already  extensive,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  seve- 


ral of  its  branches,  which  were  navigable  a few  year.s  ago, 
are  now  dry  and  overgrown  with  resds. 

URALor  OURAL  MOUNTAINS,  a great  mountain  system 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  forming  a vast  undulating  region, 
consisting  of  various  round-backed,  plateau  shaped  masses 
of  land,  mostly  of  small  elevation.  Its  central  ridge  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  separating  Europe  from  Asia,  about  Ion. 
60°  E. ; it  divides  the  governments  of  Vologda  and  Archan- 
gel from  Tobolsk,  covering  with  its  ramifications  portions  of 
the  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenboorg,  and  separating 
the  basins  of  the  Volga  and  Obi  in  the  middle  and  S.  The 
Urals  extend,  in  a limited  sense,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  in 
the  N.  to  Orenboorg  in  the  S.,  through  18°  of  latitude,  but 
considered  as  traversing  the  islands  of  Nova  Zembla,  and 
terminating  in  the  high  grounds  between  the  Aral  and  C.s.* 
plan  Seas,  they  cover  an  extent  of  30  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  Obdorsk  Mountains  leave  the  middle  chain  in  latitude 
62°,  and  trend  N.N.W.  500  miles  to  the  promontory  of  Kamen 
Nos.  The  chief  part  of  this  chain  is  called  the  Timan  Moun- 
tains, (first  known  in  ICurope  only  in  1843.)  The  highest 
points  are  Konjakofski-Kamen.  lat.  59°  45'  N.,  Ion.  59°  20'  K., 
5397  feet ; Obdorsk  Mountain,  lat.  67°  N.,  5286  feet;  Taganai, 
lat.  55°  20'  N.,  3592  feet;  Iremel,  lat.  54°  30'  N.,  5075  feet. 
In  lat.  65°  N.,  a contrefort  stretches  N.N.E.  and  joins  the 
Obdorsk  Jlountains  and  the  promontory  which  .‘ieparates 
the  gulfs  of  Obi  and  Kara.  Highest  point  5286  feet. 

The  W.  flank  of  the  Ural  chain  is  approached  across  a low 
undulating  region,  occufiied  by  that  immen.«e  development 
of  the  youngest  rocks  of  the  palaeozoic  era  to  which  Murchi- 
son has  given  the  name  of  the  Permian  system.  Rising  from 
beneath  the  Permian  system,  and  hence  geologically  beneath, 
though  here  locally  above  it.  occur  in  descending  series,  car- 
boniferous, old  red  or  Devonian,  and  Silurian  rocks,  all  oc- 
casionally full  of  fossils.  The  crest  of  the  chain  consists 
chiefly  of  chloritic,  quartzose,  and  metamorpbic  palaeozoic 
rocks,  which  are  immediat'dy  succeeded  towards  the  E.  by 
rocks  of  igneous  origin.  In  the.se  igneous  rocks,  and  the 
metamorphic  strata  in  contact  with  them,  occur  all  the 
richest  mines  of  gold,  platinum,  copper,  and  magnetic  iron, 
for  which  the  chain  is  renowned.  On  the  E.  flank  the  Per- 
mian deposits'  are  altogether  wanting.  Their  place  is  occu- 
pied by  low  hills  of  older  granite  and  other  eruptive  rocks, 
palaeozoic  and  metamorphic  deposits,  covered  towards  their 
E.  edges  by  tertiary  accumulation,  and  detritus,  in  which 
mammoth  and  rhinoceros  bones  are  mixed  up  with  the  sand 
and  shingle  of  the  gold-washings.  The  vegetable  produc 
tion  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  whole  (diain 
is  the  Finns  cemhra,  accompanied  in  the  North  Ural  by  firs 
and  birch  only,  but  in  the  S.  by  numerous  trees  and  plants 
of  warmer  latitudes.  In  the  S.  also  are  many  broad  valleys 
of  remarkable  fertility,  with  occasional  belts  of  deep  black 
loam,  covered  with  splendid  natural  crops,  and  rank  vege 
tation.  The  Petchora,  Kama.  Oofa,  Uial.  and  numerous 
other  rivers  rise  in  the  chain,  but  it  is  nowhere  crossed  by 
any  stream,  and  the  only  good  carriage-road  across  it  is  that 
from  Perm  to  Yekaterinboorg. 

URALSK  VERKIINII,  two  towns  of  Russia.  See  Ooralsk. 

UR  AS,  oo^rds,  a village  of  Sardinia,  division  of  Cagliari, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island.  Pop.  1847. 

URATEPE.  a tow*  of  Toorkistan.  See  Ooratepe. 

URBANA,  ur-bah^na,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa,  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Albia,  the  county  seat. 

URBANE,  tir  bain^  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Illinois,  about 
50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kaskaskia. 

URBANIA,  ooR-bd'ne-i,  a town  of  Central  Italy.  Marches, 
7 miles  S.W.  of  Urbino",  on  the  Metauro.  Pop.  3716.  It  was 
founded  under  the  name  of  Castel-Durante,  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Urbinium  Mdaurense. 
Bramante  was  born  near  it  in  1444. 

URBAN'NA,  township,  Steuben  co.,  New  York.  P.  198.3. 

URB  ANN  A,  a post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland,  76 
miles  N.'VV.  of  Annapolis. 

URB  ANN  A,  a post-village,  capital  of  Middlesex  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. on  Urbanna  Creek,  84  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

URBANNA,  a beautiful  post-village  and  township,  capital 
of  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  on  the  Sandusky  Dayton  and 
Cincinnati  Railroad,  whore  it  is,  crossed  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Railroad,  42  miles  W.  of  Columbus. 
Urbanna  contains  7 churches,  2 or  Shanks,  a Swedenborgian 
college,  2 newspaper  offices,  1 foundry,  and  1 woollen  fac- 
tory. 'The  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  intersects 
the  above-named  road  at  this  point.  The  first  house  was 
built  in  1806.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1850,3414;  of  the 
village,  2020;  in  1860,  3429. 

URBANNA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Champaign  co.,  Illi- 
nois, 2 miles  E.  of  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road, 92  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Springfield,  and  128  miles  from 
Chicago.  It  has  2 churches  and  1 newspaper  office. 

URBANNA,  a small  post-village  of  Hickory  co.,  Missouri, 
about  80  miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

URBAU,  ooR/bOw,  or  WRBOWEC,  a village  of  Austria. 
Moravia,  circle  of  Znaim.  Pop.  1069. 

URBENTHAL,  a h)wn  of  Austria.  See  Wurbenthal. 

URBERACH,  ooR/ber-ak',  a village  of  Hcssc^Darmstadt 
province  of  Starkenbach,  ne,ir  Offenbach  Pop.  1213. 
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UilBTNO,  coR-bee^no,  (anc.  UrhUmim  Hortenhe,)  a city  of 
Central  Italy,  in  tiie  Marches,  capital  of  the  province  of  Ur- 
bino  and  Pesaro, formerly  capital  of  a duchy.  20  miles  S.W.of 
Pesai-o.  Pop.  VOOO.  It  has  an  old  ducal  palace  and  a cathe- 
dral, adorned  with  fine  works  of  art,  a college,  diocesan 
seminary,  an  extensive  manufactory  of  pius,  4 annual  fairs, 
and  the  house  of  Raphael,  who  was  born  here  in  1483.  It  is 
also  the  native  place  of  Baroccio,  Baldi,  and  Pope  Clement  XI. 
In  the  loth  century  it  was  the  seat  of  a splendid  ducal  court. 

URBINO-E-PESARO,  OOR-bee'no  d pd'sd-ro,  a former  dele- 
gation of  the  Papal  States,  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
Adriatic.  Area  1477  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1850,  241,612. 

URBINU.M  HORTENSE.  See  Urbino. 

URBS  VETUS.  See  Orvieto. 

URCIl'POXT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

(JRCHlLLA,an  island  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  SeeORCHiLLA. 

URCOS,  ooK/koce,  a town  of  South  America,  Peru,  depart- 
ment and  20  miles  S.E.  of  Cuzco. 

URDA,  ooR/dd.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  32  miles  S.E. 
of  Toledo.  Pop.  2676. 

URDENBACII,  ooR'den-bdK',  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
government  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1077. 

URE,  a river  of  England.  See  Ycre. 

URESINO,  oo-rd-see'no,  a town  of  Japan,  island  of  Kioo- 
Sioo,  celebrated  for  its  thermal  medicinal  springs,  which  are 
used  both  internally  and  as  baths  in  cutaneous  di.sorders, 
gout,  paralysis,  rheumatism,  &c.  The  waters  are  pellucid, 
have  a' slight  taste  of  sulphur,  contain  sulphuric  and  mu- 
riatic salts,  and  have  a temperature  of  200°  Fahrenheit. 
The  environs  bear  striking  marks  of  violent  volcanic  action. 

UEFA,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Oorf.\. 

URFAHR,  oorT^R,  a market-town  of  Upper  .dustria,  circle 
of  Miihl,  on  the  Danube,  opposite  Lintz,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a bridge.  Pop.  2589. 

URGA,  a city  of  Mongolia.  See  Oorga. 

UKGANTZ.  See  Oorghenj. 

UUGEL,  SEO  DE,  acity  of  Spain.  See  Seo  de  Urgel. 

URGEXJ,  URGIIENDJE,  or  URGIIENZ.  See  Oorghenj. 

URGIIUXDAUB,  ur'gun-dawb',  written  also  IRGIIEX- 

AB,  and  URGHUNDAB,  a river  of  Afghanistan,  joins  the 
lelmund,  80  miles  W.  of  Candahar.  after  a S.W.  course  of 
about  230  miles. 

URGIIUXDAUB,  IRGIIENDAB,  or  URGHUMDAB,  a vil- 
.age  on  the  above  river,  66  miles  N.E.  of  Candahar. 

URGXANO,  ooRn-yd/no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  go- 
vernment of  Milan,  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  3563. 

URI,  oo'ree,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  division 
and  7 miles  S.W.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  1039. 

URI,  u'ree,  (Ger.  pron.  oo'ree.)  a canton  in  the  E.  of  Swit- 
zerland, consisting  of  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  and  its  afflu- 
ents. and  having  on  its  S.  frontier  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and 
westward  theGallenstock,  and  Sustenhorn,  principal  heights 
of  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps.  Area  422  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1860, 14,741,  all  Roman  Catholics.  Cattle  rearing  is 
the  chief  branch  of  industry.  Chief  town,  Altorf.  Uri 
united  with  Unterwalden  and  Schwytz,  early  in  the  14th 
century,  to  form  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  which  it  now 
holds  the  4th  place.  It  was  the  theatre  of  war  between  the 
French  and  the  Austrians  and  Russians  in  1799. 

UKIA,  a town  of  Naples.  See  (Jria. 

URIAS  SINUS.  See  Manfredonia,  Gulf  op. 

U'RIEVILLE.  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Maryland. 

URI,  LAKE  OF,  of  Switzerland,  is  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Its  shores  are  precipitous  and  path- 
less; it  receives  the  river  Reuss.  See  Lucerne  Lake. 

URITANA,  a town  of  Naple.s.  See  Oria. 

URIUPINSKAIA,  a town  of  Rus.sia.  See  Oorioopinskaia. 

URJUM,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Oorzhoom. 

URK,  uRk,  a small  i.sland  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
Zuider-Zee.  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Enkhuysen.  Pop.  1130. 

UIPLINGFORD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
Leinster,  county  and  15  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Kilkenny,  on  the 
road  from  Dublin  to  Cork.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  1168. 

URLOFFEN,  ooR-lof  fen,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Middle 
Rhine,  on  the  railway.  7 miles  N.  of  Offenburg.  Pop.  1996. 

UKLU.TAII,  a city  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Oorloojah. 

URMIAII,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Ooroomeeyah. 

URMS/TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

UKMSTON  HARBOR.  See  TONGKOO  Bay. 

URN.  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois. 

URNASCIIEN,  (Urniischen.)  ooR-nA'shen,  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  6 miles  IV.S.VV'.  of  Appenzell. 
Pop.  2500. 

URXEN,  ooRfflen,  (Ober  and  Nieder.)  two  villages  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  6 miles  N.N.IV.  of  Glarus.  The 
former  possesses  much  frequented  baths.  Pop.  1500. 

Ull^NEY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of  Tyrone. 

URNEY.  a parish  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  county  of  Cavan. 

URXIETA,  ooR-ne-iRi,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Gui- 
puzcoa.  9 miles  S.  of  St.  Sebastian.  Pop.  1209. 

URM'ETH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

UKQUIIART,  urkfflart,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Elgin, 
on  Moray  Frith,  with  a village  4 miles  E.  of  Elgin. 

URQUIIART  AND  GLEX-.MOR'KISTON,  a parish  of  Scot- 
land. CO.  of  Inverness,  with  a village  on  the  W.  side  of  Loch 
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Ness,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Inverness.  Here  are  extensive  r& 
mains  of  a famous  castle,  and  several  Druidic  antiquities. 

UBUUIIART  AND  LOG/GlE-WEStTER,  a parish  of  Scot- 
land. counties  of  Boss  and  Nain,  on  Cromarty  Frith,  2 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Dingwall. 

URR,  a lake,  river,  village,  and  parish  of  Scotland  ; the 
lake,  between  the  counties  of  Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright, 
4 miles  S.  of  Minihive,  and  2 miles  in  circuit.  The  river^ 
or  Urr-water,  issues  from  it,  and  after  a S.S.E.  course  of  20 
miles,  through  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  joins  Solway 
Frith  by  an  estuary,  2 miles  across,  10  miles  E.  of  Kirkcud- 
bright. It  is  navigable  for  7 miles  from  the  frith  ; and  on 
its  E.  banks,  4^  miles  W.N.W.  of  Castle-Douglas,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Urr.  Pop.  of  the  village,  900. 

URRAY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  counties  of  Ross  and  In- 
verness. 6 miles  S.W.  of  Urquhart.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
Fairburn  Tower,  and  various  mansions. 

URREA-DE-GAEX,  oor-rM  dd  gd-&n',  a village  of  Spain, 
Aragon,  province  of  Teruel,  on  the  Martin,  60  miles  from 
Saragossa.  Pop.  1072. 

Uli'SA,  a small  post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois,  114 
miles  W.  of  Springfield. 

UHSEL,  tiR/sel,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  11^  miles  N.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2510. 

UHSEL,  OBER.  offler  fioR'sel,  a tow  n of  Germany,  Nassau, 
on  the  Unsel.  8 miles  N.W.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  P.  1952. 

UHSEREN-  (ooRdseren)  or  URSEKN-THAL,  ooR'sern-tdl, 
a valley  of  Switzerland,  composing  the  S.  part  of  the  canton 
of  Uri. 

URSIIUM,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Oorzhoom. 

URSPRINGEN,  a village  of  Bavaria.  See  Uerspringen. 

URSWICK,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancas- 
ter, 3 miles  S,S.W,  of  Ulverstone.  Fox.  the  founder  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  resided  at  Swartmoor-hall.  in  this  parish. 

UIUTICK,  a post-office  of  Whitesides  co.,  Illinoi.s. 

URUBAMBA,  oo-roo-bdm'bd,  a town  of  South  Peru,  de- 
partment and  40  miles  N.W.  of  Cuzco,  on  the  river  Uru- 
bamba.  Pop.  4000. 

URUBU,  oo-roo-boo/,  or  URUBU-DE-CIMA.  oo-roo-boo/  dd 
see/md.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bahia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sao  Francisco,  120  miles  N.W.  of  Rio  de  Contas. 

URUBU,  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Para,  joins  the  Ama- 
zon nearly  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  Madeira. 

URUBUCUARA  or  URUBUQUARA,  oo-roo-boo-kwd/rd,  a 
river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Para,  rises  in  the  Serra  Velha, 
flows  S.,  and  expands  into  a lake  of  its  own  name,  and  20 
miles  below  joins  the  Amazon. 

URUCAIll,  oo-roo-kd-eet,  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Piauhi,  rises  in  the  Serra  Gurguea.  flows  N..  and  joins  the 
Parnahiba,  nearly  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  Balca.s. 

URUCA  iA,  oo-roo-ki'd.  a river  of  Brazil,  joins  the  Sao  Fran- 
cisco 16  miles  N.  of  Sao  Homao,  after  a course  of  200  miles. 

UHUCANGA,  oo-roo-kang'gd,  a river  of  Brazil,  ri.ses  in 
the  W.  of  the  province  of  Santa  Catharina,  and  flows  E. 
after  passing  a lake  with  which  it  communicates.  It  has  a 
depth  of  from  3 to  4 fathoms,  but  unfortunately  its  mouth 
is  almost  blocked  up  with  a sandbank,  on  which  the  waves 
break  with  such  violence  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  ve.^sels. 

URUGUAY,  oo-roo-gwU,  a river  of  South  America,  rises  in 
Brazil,  on  the  W.  slope  of  a cordillera,  in  the  N.  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  lat.  28°  S. ; and  flows 
N.W.  for  about  100  miles,  entering  the  plains  of  Yicaria, 
where  it  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Pelotas.  and  on  the 
left  by  the  Pepiri-Gua9u  ; here  turning  W.  it  receives  on  the 
left  the  Uruguay-Puita  and  the  Albneni,  and  shortly  after, 
on  the  right,  the  Repiri,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the 
state  of  Entre-Rios.  It  now  proceeds  S.S.W.,  and  is  aug- 
mented by  numerous  streams,  particularly  by  the  Ibicui, 
and  the  Arapihi,  which  separates  Brazil  from  the  Banda 
Oriental.  In  its  remaining  course,  almost  due  S.  for  about 
400  miles,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Banda  Oriental 
and  Entre-Rios,  receiving  on  the  right,  from  the  latter  state, 
the  Aguapihi,  Mirinai,  Gualeguaichu,  together  with  num- 
berless small  streams;  and  on  the  left,  from  the  former 
state,  the  Daiman,  and  last  of  all,  the  mo.st  important  of 
its  tributaries,  the  Negro.  About  50  miles  below,  in  lat. 
34°  S.,  and  Ion.  61°  40'  M'.,  it  unites  with  the  Parana  in 
forming  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  whole  course  of  the  Uru- 
guay is  about  800  miles.  It  is  navigated  by  sailing  barks 
up  to  a great  fall  40  miles  below  the  Ibicui;  after  the  fall 
is  passed,  large  canoes  ascend  as  far  as  the  confluence  of 
the  Pelotas,  and  small  canoes  almost  to  the  sources  both  of 
this  affluent  and  of  the  main  stream.  The  banks  of  the 
Uruguay  are  fertile  but  ill  cultivated.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts are  cotton  and  mate,  and  considerable  numbers  of 
cattle  are  reared.  The  articles  exported  by  it  are  chiefly 
hides,  tallow,  and  honey. 

URUGUAY  or  B.'INDA  ORIENTAL  DEL  URUGUAY, 
bJnMd  o-re-&n-tlP  d§i  oo-roo-gwi/.  a republic  of  South  Ame- 
rica, bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  Brazil;  E.  by  the  Atlantic; 
S.  by  the  Rio  de  la  I'lata;  and  W.  by  the  Uruguay,  separa- 
ting it  from  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is  of  a compact 
shape,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a cone,  with  a convex  and 
almost  circular  ba.se  in  the  S.  and  S.E.,  and  its  apex  in 
the  N.W. ; greatest  length,  measured  from  the  centre  of  <.a« 
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base  near  Maldouado,  to  the  apex  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Quaray, 350  miles;  greatest  breadth  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  320 
miles;  area  estimated  at  75,000  square  miles.  Viewed  as  a 
whole,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a vast  undulating  plain, 
generally  flat  towards  the  Uruguay,  the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  and 
the  .sea-coast,  but  broken  in  the  interior  by  several  ridges  of 
moderate  elevation,  which  are  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  clay-slate,  gneiss,  and  granite,  and  from  the  watersheds 
of  the  more  important  rivers;  these  are,  the  Negro,  by  far 
the  largest,  which,  rising  on  the  N.E.  frontier,  in  the  Sierra 
lecla,  flows  S.W.  to  its  junction  with  the  Uruguay,  and 
divides  the  state  into  two  nearly  equal  portions;  the  Guar 
r,ay  on  the  N.  frontier,  the  Arapey,  D,aiman,  and  Queguay, 
also  tributaries  of  the  Uruguay;  the  San  Lucia,  and  San 
Jose,  which  unite  their  streams  and  fall  into  the  Kio  de  la 
Plata;  the  Sebollati,  with  its  numerous  affluents;  and  the 
Yaguaron,  the  two  most  important  feeders  of  the  large  Lake 
of  Merin,  which  is  .situated  in  the  N.E.,  partly  in  Brazil,  and, 
after  the  rivers,  forms  the  most  important  hydrographical 
feature  of  the  country.  The  climate  is  generally  humid  but 
temperate  and  healthy;  in  the  winter  heavy  rains  and  cold 
winds  are  prevalent,  but  in  the  lowlands  frost  is  said  to  be 
unknown.  Natural  pastures  are  very  extensive  and  luxu- 
riant. The  extensive  plains,  covered  with  rich  turf,  and 
almost  destitute  of  trees,  seem  a'  mirably  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture; but  remain  for  the  most  part  in  a state  of  nature,  and 
are  roamed  over  by  immense  herds  of  horses  and  cattle. 
These  form  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants, 
supplying  large  exports  of  hides,  skins,  hair,  horns,  jerked 
beef  and  tallow.  Wheat,  maize,  beans,  and  melons,  are  pro- 
duced, and  the  country  is  adapted  to  the  culture  of  most  of 
the  fruits  of  temperate  climates.  Agricultur.al  processes  are 
of  the  rudest  kind,  and  at  pre.sent  no  more  produce  is  raised 
than  is  required  for  home  consumption.  Monte  Video,  the 
capital,  on  the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  is  the  centre  of  all  the  foreign 
trade,  the  total  value  of  exports  thence  in  18-12,  was  estimated 
at  !g6,500,000,  and  of  imports  at  $8,000,000.  In  1848  the 
value  of  exports  amounted  to  $5,573,218,  of  which  hides 
stood  for  $4,124,203.  The  value  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1854  is  stated  at  $457,179,  and  the  imports  from  this 
country  at  $512,957. 

The  constitution  of  the  republic  gives  great  facilities  for 
naturalization,  and  encourages  foreign  emigration.  The 
principal  towns,  besides  Montevideo,  are  Maldonado,  La 
Colonia,  Santa  Lucia,  San  Jose,  and  San  Carlos ; Camelones, 
Soriana,  and  Cerro  Largo. 

After  years  of  struggle  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil, 
a treaty  was  concluded  under  the  mediation  of  England, 
in  1825,  by  which  the  debatable  territory  was  erected  into  an 
independent  republic,  termed  Cisplatina,  on  account  of  its 
lying  this  side  of  the  La  Plata,  (with  respect  to  Europe.) 
The  Spaniards  called  the  country  Banda  Oriental,  (i.  e.  E. 
bank  of  the  river,  or  E.  frontier.)  because  it  separated  them 
to  the  eastward  from  Brazil.  Of  late  years  it  has  had  cease- 
lessly to  contend  against  the  intrigues  and  hostility  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  who,  taking  an  ungenerous  advantage  of 
Its  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  pro- 
hibited all  communication  between  the  countries  bordering 
on  this  river  and  the  ocean.  In  1852,  however,  its  naviga- 
tion was  declared  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  from 
which  it  is  supposed  the  material  prosperity  of  Uruguay 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

UKU.MIYAILatownandlakeof  Persia.  See  Ooroomeetah. 
UKUMPTSI,  a city  of  the  Chine.se  Empire.  See  Ooroomtsee. 
UK  UP,  one  of  the  Koorile  Islands.  See  Ooroop. 
UKUKAIII,  oo-roo-rd-hee^,  or  SANTA  KITA,  a village  and 
parish  of  Brazil,  province  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  river  or 
channel  of  same  name,  forming  the  outlet  of  Lake  Cima,  16 
miles  from  Campos.  Pop.  2000. 

UKVOLGY",  a village  of  Hungary,  See  Herrengrund. 
UKZEDOW,  ooR/ze-dov,  a town  of  Poland,  government 
and  20  miles  S.W.  of  Lublin.  Pop.  1900. 

USA,  a river  of  Kussia.  See  OosA. 

USAGKE,  oo-sd/grd.  a town  of  Spain,  Estremadura,  pro- 
vince and  50  miles  S.E.  rf  Badajos.  with  mines  of  quick- 
silver, three  of  which  are  worked.  Pop.  1440. 

U SAN,  a fishing  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Forfar,  parish 
of  Craig.  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Montrose.  Pop.  150. 
USBEKISTAN  or  OOZBEKLSTAN.  See  Bokhara. 

USCII.  a town  of  Toorkestan.  See  OosH. 

USCIIUTZ,  (U-schiitz.)  ooslduts,  a town  of  Prussian  Po- 
land, 54  miles  W.  of  Bromberg,  on  the  Netze.  Pop.  1290. 

USCIO,  oo/sho.  a village  of  tlie  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Genoa,  near  Kecco.  Pop.  1902. 

USCUP.  a town  of  Turkey.  See  UsKUP. 

USKDOM,  oo^zeh-dom',  an  island  of  Prussi,an  Pomerania, 
near  the  S.  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  two  outlets  of  the 
Half.  9 miles  S.E.  of  the  island  of  Kiigen.  Shape  very  irregu- 
lar. I,engtli  .30  miles,  greatest  breadth  14  miles.  Surface 
uot  very  fertile.  The  population  is  chiefly  occupied  in  cattle- 
rearing and  fishing. 

USEDOM,  a town  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  the  above  i.sland, 
on  the  Kleine  Ilaff.  Pop.  1415.  Ketnalns  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Vineia.  built  A.  n.  778,  are  said  to  have  been  seen 
beneath  the  water  on  the  N.  coast. 


USERAS,  oo-sd/rds,  a village  of  Spain,  Valencia,  provinc* 
and  17  miles  N.W.  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  Pop.  1900. 

USII  or  USCII,  a river  of  Kussia.  See  Oozh. 

USHAK,  09-shdk/,  or  HUSIIAK,  hoo-shdk',  a town  of  Asi 
atic  Turkey.  138  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Smyrna,  and  64  mile.- 
S.W.  of  Kutaieh.  It  is  built  of  sun-di'ied  bricks,  and  is 
noted  as  the  place  where  the  largest  and  fiue.st  Turkey  car 
pets  are  made;  the  weaving,  dyeing,  &c.,  of  which  occupy 
the  most  of  the  inhabitants. 

USIIANT,  ush/aut,  (Fr.  Ouesfsant,  wds's6NO^;  anc.  Uxanttis,) 
the  most  W.  of  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  France, 
department  of  Finistere,  26  miles  W.N.W.  of  Brest.  Length 
4^  miles.  Lat.  of  lighthou.se,  48°  28'  5"  N.,  Ion.  5°  3'  2"  W 
Pop.  in  1852,  2271.  It  has  some  villages,  and  a small  port, 
with  an  active  fishery  of  pilchards.  Off  its  coast,  in  1759, 
the  French,  under  Admiral  Contlans,  were  totally  defeated 
by  the  Briti.sh  fleet  under  Sir  Edward  Ilawkes;  and  an  in- 
decisive action  took  place  27th  July,  1778,  between  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  under  Admiral  Keppel,  and  the  French  under  Count 
d’Orvilliers. 

USlllTZA  or  USICZA,  oo-sbeeU,sd,  a town  of  Servia,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Morava,  87  miles  S.W.  of  Belgrade.  Pop. 
4000,  mostly  Turks.  Principal  edifices,  a rock  fortress,  seve- 
ral mosques,  and  a Greek  church. 

USIIITZA,  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Po- 
dolia,  on  the  Dniester,  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kamieniec.  P.750. 

USIINEI,  a town  of  E'ersia.  See  Ooshnei. 

USIIKUFF,  a town  of  Persia.  See  Ashruff. 

USICZA,  a town  of  Servia.  See  Ushitza. 

USINGEN,  oo'zing-en,  a town  of  Nassau,  on  the  Usbach, 
17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Pop.  1953. 

USK,  a river  of  South  Wales,  enters  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn.  05  miles  S.  of  Newport.  Course  60  miles. 

USKE.  usk,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  erf  Kildare. 

USK  E.-VNE,  hs-kaint,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Ti|>perary 

USKUP,  oos^kup,  or  USKIUP,  oo.s'ke-oop^,  written  also 
USKUB  and  USCUP;  called  also  SKOPIA,  sko'pi-a.  (anc. 
Scupi.)  a town  of  European  Turkey,  Macedonia,  capital  of  a 
sanjak,  on  the  Uskup  River,  an  afflnent  of  the  Vardar.  100 
miles  N.W.  of  Salonica.  Estimated  population,  10,000.  It  has 
many  handsome  mo.sques,  Greek  churches,  a citadel,  with  a 
Turkish  garriso-n,  and  important  manufactures  of  leather. 

USLAK,  obs/lar,  a walled  town  of  Hanover,  16  miles  N.W. 
of  Gottingen,  on  the  Able.  Pop.  2118. 

US.MAN,  a town  of  Kussia.  See  Oosman. 

USMASH’ON,  a parish  of  South  AVales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

US.MATE,  oos-mdKd,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  province 
and  18  miles  from  Milan.  Pop.  1045. 

USOP,  a river  of  Siberia.  See  Pakla. 

USPALLATA,  oos-pdl-yd/td,  a tableland,  with  silver- 
mines,  Plata  Confederation,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Mendoza. 

USPANAPAN,  oos-pil-nd-pdn^  a river  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, state  of  Tabasco,  tributary  to  the  Coatzacoalco. 

USQUE13AUGH,  us^kwe-baw',  a post-office  of  IVashington 
co.,  Rhode  Island. 

USSAC.  iis'slk/,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Cor- 
reze.  3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Brive.s-la-Gaillarde.  Pop.  2100. 

USSANA.  oo.s-sdffld,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
division  and  12  miles  N.  of  Cagliari.  I'op.  1136. 

USSEAUX,  usW.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Turin,  province  of  Piiierolo,  near  Fenestrelle.  Pop.  1468, 

USSEGLIO.  oos-s.iPyo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Turin.  Pop.  2360. 

USSEL,  iis's^P,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Correze, 
on  the  Sarsonne.  32  miles  N.E.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  in  1852,  4306. 
It  is  partly  enclosed  by  ruined  walls. 

US/SELBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

USSON,  us's6n“^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Loire, 
16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Montbrison.  Pop.  in  1852,  3736. 

USSON,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Vienne,  22 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Poitiers.  Pop.  in  1852,  2130. 

USSON.  a village  of  I' ranee,  department  of  Puy-de-D6me, 
5 miles  W.  of  Is.soire,  with  840  inhabitants,  and  a ruined 
castle,  the  residence,  during  twenty  years,  of  Margaret,  the 
first  queen  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

USSO^KA,  a river  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  joins  the  Bosna, 
a little  above  Doboi,  after  a course  of  about  45  miles. 

USTAKITS,  U.s'td'reets/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Basses- Pyrenees,  7 miles  S.  of  Bayomie.  Pop.  in 
1852.  2259,  who  manufacture  woollen  cloths  and  leather. 

USTEK,  oosKer,  a parish  and  village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton and  9 miles  S.E.  of  Zurich,  with  an  old  castle.  P.  4500 

USTICA,  oosKe-kd,  (anc.  Euojiimo  and  Odentdex.)  SiW  island 
of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Naples,  off  the  N.  coast 
of  Sicily.  40  miles  N.N.V*'.  of  Palermo,  larngth  3 miles, 
breadth  2 miles.  Soil  volcanic,  and  highly  fertile.  The  town 
of  .Santa  Maria,  on  its  S.W.  side,  has  1800  inhabitants,  and  a 
harbor  defended  by  strong  batteries. 

USTIUG  VILIKI,  Russia.  See  Oostioog  Vei.eekee, 

USTIUSCH.N  A,  a town  of  Kussia.  See  Oo.^tioozhna. 

USTON,  Us'tAN°t.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ariege. 
on  the  Aleth,  13  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Girons.  Po)).  1135. 

USTKOVI,  a village  of  Austrian  Silesia.  See  Oostkom. 

UST-SYSOEjSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Oost-Sysoij.k. 

UST  UISKAIA,  Asiatic  Kussia.  See  Oost-OuSkaia. 
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UST  VILTUSK,  a town  of  Sihe*la.  See  Viliooisk,  Oost. 
UoUMASlNTA,  oo-80omd-sia'id  or  oo-soo-ind  seen'td,  a 
vonsi<».)rabI  1 river  of  Central  America,  rises  in  Guatemala, 
Jepar  iiueui  of  Vera  Paz,  flows  N.W.  through  Chiapas  and 
Tabaseo,  and  after  a course  of  400  miles,  joins  the  Tabasco, 
near  iUs  mouth.  It  is  also  connected  by  a navigable  channel 
with  the  Lake  of  Terminos. 

USUNCllOBI,  European  Turkey.  See  Uzundja-Ova. 
USUKBIL,  oo-sooR-beel/,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Guipu.zcoa,  5 pjiles  S.W.  of  St.  Sebastian.  Pop.  1‘203. 
USlilil,  a river  of  Mantchooria.  See  Oosooree. 
USAVUKTIl,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

ETA,  oo'td,  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  division 
and  12  miles  N.W.  of  CagHari.  Pop.  1214. 

UTAH,  yoo'taw  or  yoo'td,  a territory  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  originally  a part  of  the  territory  of 
Ui  per  California,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty 
wilh  Mexico  in  1848,  was  erected  into  a separate  territory 
in  1850.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  territory  of  Idaho, 
on  the  E.  by  Colorado,  on  the  S.  by  Arizona,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Nevada.  It  lies  between  37°  and  42°  N.  lat.,and  between 
109°  and  115°  W.  Ion.,  being  about  345  miles  in  extreme 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  320  miles  wide  from  E.  to  W. 
Area  estimated  at  108,000  square  miles,  or  09,120,000  acres, 
of  which  77,219  only  were  improved  in  1800. 

Face  of  the  Coanlry.  — This  territory  is  generally  an  ele- 
vated, mountainous  and  barren  region.  The  central  part 
is  traversed  by  the  Wasatch  mountain  range,  the  direction 
of  which  is  nearly  north  and  south.  The  portion  of  Utah 
which  lies  W.  of  this  mountain  range  forms  part  of  the 
Great  or  P'remont  Basin,  wliich  has  a general  elevation  of 
4000  or  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  arid  and 
■ sterile  basin  has  its  own  system  of  lakes  and  livers,  which 
have  no  communication  with  the  ocean.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  Great  Basin  is  covered  with  a white  incrustation  of 
saline  and  alkaline  substances.  The  Wasatch  Mountains 
rise  to  a height  varying  from  4000  to  7000  feet  above  the 
adjacent  plains  or  valleys,  and  some  of  the  peaks  are  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow.  Other  ranges  of  mountains 
occur  in  various  parts  of  Utah.  It  is  stated  that  some  of 
the  valleys  in  the  settled  part  of  the  territory  have  an  ele- 
vation of  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the 
E.  side  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  is  an  extensive  plain  or 
valley,  which  is  said  to  be  as  sterile  as  that  which  occupies 
the  western  j)art  of  Utah. 

Of  the  geology  of  Utah  as  yet  very  little  is  known.  It 
I appears,  how'ever,  that  volcanic  rocks  are  found  in  various 

! parts.  Basalt  occurs  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  in 

I many  places. 

Lakes  and, Rivers, — Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  prominent  ob- 
ject to  be  considered  in  treating  of  the  waters  of  Utah. 
This  extensive  and  peculiar  sheet  of  water,  lying  N.E.  from 
the  centre  of  the  territory,  is  about  70  miles  long  and  30 
miles  wide,  with  no  vi.sible  outlet.  The  water  is  so  highly 
saline  that  no  living  thing  can  exist  in  it,  and  by  the  eva- 
poration in  hot  weather,  leaves  on  its  shores  a thick  incrus- 
tation of  salt.  According  to  Fremont’s  analysis  of  some  of 
the  salt  of  this  lake,  tliere  were  in  100  parts,  97'SO  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  or  common  salt;  sulphate  of  lime,  1'12; 
chloride  of  magnesium,  0'24;  and  sulphate  of  soda,  0'23. 
About  25  miles  S.  of  this,  and  communicating  with  it  by 
the  river  Jordan,  is  Utah  Lake,  a body  of  fresh  water  about 
35  miles  in  length.  It  is  stored  with  trout  and  other  fish. 
These  lakes  are  elevated  from  4200  to  4500  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  the  interior  are  several  small  lakes,  which  are  the 
recipients  of  the  streams  of  the  interior  basin,  and  are  often 
mere  sinks  or  sloughs.  The  most  important  of  these  known 
is  Sevier  lake,  in  Millard  county. 

As  before  stated,  the  rivers  of  the  Great  Basin  have  no 
api)arent  connection  with  the  ocean,  but  all  either  discharge 
themselves  into  the  interior  lakes  or  are  absorbed  by  the 
sands  of  the  desert.  The  principal  rivers  of  Utah  are  the 
Colorado,  the  Green,  the  Grand  River,  the  Sevier  and  the 
Bear  River.  Only  a small  part  of  the  Colorado  i^  included 
in  this  territory.  Green  River,  after  crossing  the  northern 
border,  traverses  the  eastern  part  of  Utah,  flowing  south- 
ward, and  unites  with  the  Grand  River  to  form  the  Colorado, 
which  flows  southwestward  into  Arizona.  Grand  River, 
rising  in  Colorado,  crosses  the  eastern  boundary  of  Utah, 
and  flows  southwestward  until  it  unites  with  the  Green 
River.  The  Bear  River  rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Utah,  and 
flows  first  northward  into  Idaho.  Having  returned  into 
Utah  Territory,  it  pursues  a southwestward  course  and  en- 
ters Great  Salt  Lake.  Sevier  River  rises  in  the  S.  central 
part  of  the  territory  and  terminates  in  Sevier  Lake,  which 
is  about  39°  N.  lat.  The  Weber  River  is  a small  tributary 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Its  general  direction  is  nearly 
northwestward.  None  of  these  rivers  are  navigable. 

Minerals.  — Iron  ore  abounds  in  Iron  county  and  in  Bea- 
ver county.  A lead  mine  has  been  oi)ened  near  Minersville, 
in  Beaver  county.  It  is  stated  that  silver,  copper  and  zinc 
have  been  discovered  in  Utah,  but  the  mineral  resi<urces  of 
this  territory  have  not  yet  been  developed  — mining  enter- 
prises being  generally  discouraged  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Mormons. 
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Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists.  — Of  these  there  is  no  scar 
city  in  this  widely  extended  territory.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  objects  of  this  region  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
In  the  saltness  of  its  waters,  in  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  no  outlet,  iind  being  fed  from  another  smaller  ana 
fresh-water  lake  (with  which  it  is  connected  by  a stream 
called  the  “Jordan”],  and  in  the  rugged  and  repulsive  char- 
acter of  some  portions  of  the  surrounding  region,  it  bears 
a remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Dead  Sea  of  Palestine. 
Instead,  however,  of  lying  1000  feet  below,  it  is  more  than 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; its  waters,  moreover, 
being  an  almost  pure  solution  of  common  salt,  are  free  from 
that  pungency  and  nauseous  taste  wliich  characterize  those 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  also  a remarkable  cataract  on 
the  Provo  or  Timpanogos  River,  about  7 miles  above  Provo 
City.  Here  the  stream  descending  the  mountain  is  said  to 
fall  500  feet,  until  it  appears  like  « white  veil  or  drapery. 
Fremont  describes  an  ajipearance  similar  to  the  mirages  of 
the  great  deserts  of  the  Old  World.  In  travelling  over  the 
salt  deserts  of  the  Fremont  Basin,  they  saw  their  party  re- 
flected in  the  air,  probably,  as  Fremont  suggests,  from  saline 
particles  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  Near  Brown’s  Hole, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Green  River,  in  about  lat.  41°  N., 
Ion.  109°  W.,  are  a number  of  narrow  canons  or  gorges, 
with  nearly  periiendicular  walls  from  600  to  800,  and  even 
1500  feet  in  height,  presenting  scenes  of  great  wildness  and 
grandeur. 

Climate. — As  elsewhere  remarked,  the  climate  of  the  great 
plateau  between  the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
seems  to  parhike  of  the  characteristics  of  the  great  Tartar 
plains  of  Asia.  According  to  Orson  Pratt,  the  midsummer 
is  dry  and  hot,  the  heat  ranging  at  midday  from  90°  to  105°, 
but  with  cool  mornings  and  evenings,  refreshed  with  moun- 
tain breezes.  The  winters  are  mild,  snow  seldom  falling 
more  than  a few  inches  deep  in  the  valleys,  nor  does  it  lie 
long.  Spring  and  autumn,  though  mild,  are  subject  to  sud- 
den changes,  and  the  wind  is  very  variable,  shifting,  almost 
every  day,  to  every  point  of  the  compass.  Rain  seldom  falls 
between  April  and  October;  but  when  heavy  showers  do 
come,  they  are  generally  accompanied  by  thunder  and  hail, 
and  sometimes  with  strong  winds.  Dr.  Bernhisel  and  Mr. 
Snow  say  that  the  climate  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  in  lat. 
40° 45'  N.,  is  milder  and  drier  than  the  same  parallel  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  the  temperature  more  uniform,  the 
thermometer  rarely  descending  to  zero.  During  three 
years,  according  to  observation,  the  highest  point  attained 
by  the  thermometer  was  100°  above,  and  the  lowest  5°  be- 
low zero.  The  variation  between  tlie  temperature  of  day 
and  night,  in  midsummer,  is  from  20°  to  40°.  Frosts  in 
Utah  Valley  fall  as  late  as  the  last  of  May,  and  as  early  sis 
the  first  of  September. 

Soil  and  Productions.  — A very  small  portion,  compara- 
tively speaking,  of  Utah,  can  ever  be  made  available  in  pro- 
ducing food  for  man  or  beast.  The  few  fertile  spots  sire 
found  in  the  valleys  watered  by  the  pure  streams  flowing 
from  the  neighboring  mountsiins,  and  at  the  bases  of  most 
of  the  mountsiins  is  a strip  of  fertile  land.  The  line  of 
Mormon  settlements  occupy  the  valleys  from  N.  to  S.,  lying 
near  the  western  base  of  the  "Wasatch  Mountains.  These 
are  highly  fertile.  Irrigation,  however,  is  necessary  even 
here  to  successful  husbandry ; but  large  portions  of  the  val- 
leys themselves  are  too  remote  from  streams  to  profit  by 
irrigsition. 

Beai-,  Gresit  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  South,  Sevier,  and  Land 
Pitch  Valleys,  are  the  principal  agricultural  districts.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  valleys  of  the  Green  and  Grand  Bivers 
is  represented  as  “incapable  of  supi)ortiug  any  i>opulation 
whatever.  The  Uintah  and  Green  River  Valleys,  lying 
lower  down  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado,  are,  how- 
ever, not  so  sterile.” 

"Wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  and  the  gar- 
den vegetables  of  the  Middle  Statc-s,  are  the  products  of 
Utah.  There  is  a fine  bunch-grass,  which,  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  climate,  does  not  decay,  but  furnishes  fodder 
for  the  cattle  during  winter,  without  being  cured.  The 
Indian  corn  and’vines  are  liable  to  be  blighted  by  early  and 
late  frosts.  The  exi)eriments  in  rearing  fruits  do  not  appear 
yet  to  have  been  sutticiently  tested  to  pronounce  definitely 
as  to  the  congeniality  of  the  climate  with  their  healthful 
production;  peaches  and  other  fruits  have,  however,  been 
raised.  In  1860,  there  were  in  Utah  77,219  acres  of  land 
improved  in  farms,  producing  384,892  bushels  of  wheat,  754 
bushels  of  rye,  90,482  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  63,211  of  oats, 
141,000  of  Irish  potatoes,  2535  of  peas  and  beans,  9976  of 
barley,  19,235  tons  of  hay,  74,765  jrounds  of  wool,  316,046  of 
butter,  53.331  of  cheese,  5-15  of  hoi)s,  4343  of  flax,  t'  il  25,475 
gallons  of  sorghum  molasses;  also  live  stock  valued  at 
$1,516,707,  orchard  products  valued  at$9281,andt.aughtered 
animals  valued  at  $214,862.  'there  were  it.  Utah  4565 
horses,  11,967  milch  cows,  9168  working  oxen,  12,959  other 
cattle,  and  37,322  sheep. 

Forest  'Trees. — 'Timber  is  scarce  throughout  this  territory, 
except  on  the  mountains,  and  is  principally  composed  of 
pine  and  fir  trees.  There  are  some  gnwes  of  cottonwood 
and  bo.\-elder  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pi  i>  cipal  tlreams,  aiuJ 
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a scrub  cedar  also  in  some  of  the  valleys.  Wood,  both  for 
building  and  fuel,  is  scarce. 

Animals. — This  region  is  scarcely  more  fruitful  in  animal 
than  vegetable  life,  but  elk,  deer,  antelopes,  grizzly  bears, 
mountain  sheep,  foxes  and  wolves  are  found.  Water-fowl 
are  abundant  in  the  lakes,  and  trout  and  very  fine  salmon 
in  the  mountain  streams. 

Manufactures. — Much  progress  in  manufactures  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  in  so  youthful  a settlement;  but  Mr.  Pratt 
represents  them  as  starting  up  with  vigor,  particularly  the 
manufacture  of  fiour,  and  the  more  necessary  implements 
of  husbandry  and  housewifery,  and  the  cheaper  stuffs  for 
clothing.  The  great  distance  from  supplies  from  abroad, 
and  the  great  cost  of  transport,  must  perforce  encourage 
home  manufactures.  The  census  of  1860  reports  148  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  mining,  manufactures,  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  producing  each  $500  and  upwards  annually, 
employing  $443,356  capital  and  389  hands,  consuming  raw 
material  worth  $4.39,512,  and  yielding  products  valued  at 
$900,153.  Home-made  manufactures  were  pi’oduced  in  the 
same  year  to  the  value  of  $66,851. 

Commerce. — The  trade  of  Utah  is  pretty  much  confined  to 
traffic  with  the  overland  emigi-ants  to  California,  and  with 
the  miners  of  Idaho,  Nevada,  Colorado,  &c.,  who  obhiin 
here  supplies  of  provisions  and  live  stock.  It  is  possible 
that  a trade  down  the  Colorado  River  with  California  ma^' 
be  opened  at  some  future  day,  as  recent  explorers  report 
that  river  navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draft  above  the 
Rio  A'irgen  in  Arizona. 

Education.  — The  American  spirit  seems  to  pervade  the 
people  of  Utoh  on  the  all-important  subject  of  education. 
Accordiiig  to  the  census  of  186u  Utah  had  173  public  schools, 
with  5485  pupils  and  $27,838  income,  of  which  $10,150  wiis 
derived  from  taxation, $6980  ft-om  public  funds;  2 academies 
with  210  pupils,  10  public  libraries  with  4738  volumes,  2 
school  libraries  with  738  volumes. 

Religion. — The  Jlormou  Church  is  governed  by  a series 
of  hierarchies,  the  highest  of  which  is  styled  the  First  Presi- 
dency, composed  of  three  persons,  Brigham  Young,  Ileber 
C.  Kimball  and  Daniel  II.  Wells,  The  next  quorum  in  au- 
thority is  the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  third  quorum  is  the 
Seventies.  The  70  members  that  constitute  the  first  quorum 
of  seventies  are  all  presidents  of  the  first  ten  quorums  of 
seventies,  making  seven  presidents  to  each  quorum.  The 
Mormons  are  required  to  give  one-tenth  of  their  property 
to  the  church.  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were 
in  Utah  21  churches.  Value  of  church  property,  $888,700. 
A remarkable  feature  in  Mormonism  is  that  polygamy  is 
allowed  and  encouraged. 

Counties.  — Utah  is  divided  into  17  counties,  viz:  Beaver, 
Box  Elder,  Cache,  Davis.  Green  River,  Iron,  Juab,  Millard, 
Morgan,  Salt  Lake,  San  Pete,  Summit,  Tooele,  Utah,  Wa- 
satch, Washington,  and  Weber. 

Cities  and  Towns.  — The  princii)al  city  is  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  population  of  which  in  1860  was  8236.  The  other  prin- 
cipal places  are  Provo  City,  population  in  1860,  2030,  in  1865 
about  3300;  Ogden  City,  i)opulation  1464;  Brigham  City, 
population  975;  Farmington, 591 ; Manti, 916;  and  Parovan, 
526.  These  towns  are  chiefly  built  of  adobes  or  sun-dried 
bricks,  and  are  mostly  situated  near  the  base  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains.  Capital,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Population.  — The  population  is  principally  composed  of 
Mormons,  who  settled  here  in  1847,  after  their  expulsion 
from  Missouri  and  Illinois.  Continual  acce.ssions  of  this 
new  sect  are  arriving  from  all  parts  of  tlie  Union,  and  from 
Europe.  According  to  the  national  census  of  1860,  there 
were  40,273  inhabitants,  of  whom  20,178  were  white  males, 
19,947  white  females,  13  colored  males,  17  colored  females, 
29  slaves,  and  89  Indians.  According  to  an  enumeration 
made  in  1853,  by  the  Mormons  themselves,  the  total  popu- 
lation was  18,206,  exclusive  of  Indians,  of  whom  there  are 
several  tribes  in  a very  degraded  state,  subsi.sting  mostly  on 
roots,  berries,  fish,  &c.,  and  living  generally  in  caves  or 
bushes,  but  sometimes  in  wigwams  or  tents,  and  going 
nearly  naked.  Of  the  white  population  in  i860,  15,968  were 
born  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  11,522  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  7084  in  England,  278  in  Ireland,  1228  in 
Scotland,  945  in  Wales,  and  1824  in  Denmark.  In  the  year 
ending  June  1st,  1860,  there  occurred  374  deaths,  or  more 
-fian  9-4  in  every  1000  persons.  Of  the  entire  population,  17 
tvere  blind,  15  insane,  and  5 idiotic. 

Government. — The  governor  and  secretary  are  appointed 
ty  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  a term  of  4 years, 
but  their  commissions  are  at  any  time  revocable  by  the  ap- 
pointing power.  The  other  oflicers  are  chosen  under  territo- 
rial authcrUv.  The  legislative  power  of  the  territory  is  vested 
in  a legislative  assembly,  composed  of  a council  and  house 
. f representatives.  The  council  is  composed  of  13  members, 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  territory  for  2 years;  and  the 
house  is  composed  of  26  menjbers,  chosen  in  the  same  way 
for  1 year.  The  legislative  assembly  meets  annually  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  on  the  2d  Monday  in  December,  and  its  session 
is  limited  to  40  days.  The  general  election  is  held  on  the 
Ist  Monday  in  August  annually. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  territory  is  vested  in  a supreme 
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court,  district  courts,  probate  courts,  and  in  justices  ol  tb» 
peace.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a chief  justice  and 
two  associate  justices,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Uniled  States,  and  they  hold  their  offices  for  a i)eriod  of  -1. 
years.  One  session  of  the  supreme  court  must  be  held 
yearly  at  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government. 

History.  — The  materials  for  a historv  of  Utah  are  vpry 
meagre.  As  has  elsewhere  been  stated  it  was  a,  part  or  the 
territory  of  Upper  California,  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the 
treatj'  of  1848,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  with 
that  country.  Previous  to  1847,  when  the  Mormons  com- 
menced directing  their  steps  thither,  it  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  miserable  tribes  that  gained  a most  precarious 
living  from  its  churlish  soil  — undisturbed  except  by  the 
occasional  visits  of  exploring  jiarties  or  roaming  trappers 
and  hunters.  Utah  was  organized  as  a territory  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1850. 

UTAH,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Utah  Territory, 
has  an  area  of  about  2100  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Timpanogos  or  Provo  River,  and  contains  Utah  lake,  a 
large  body  of  fresh  water.  The  surface  is  diversified  with 
valleys  and  mountains,  among  which  is  the  Wasatch  moun- 
tain range.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  county 
is  liberally  supplied  with  water-power,  and  has  some  timber 
on  the  mountains.  Capital,  Provo  City.  Pop.  8243. 

UTAH,  a post-office  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio. 

UTAH,  a post-office  of  La  Grange  co..  Indiana. 

UTAH,  a po.st-office  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois. 

UTAH  or  YOUTA  (yooffd  or  yoo/taw)  INDIANS:  often 
written  EUTAW,  a numerous  tribe  of  Indians  dwelling  in 
Utah  territory. 

UTAH  LAKE,  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Utah  territory,  in 
about  lat.  45°  20'  N.,  Ion.  112°  W.  It  is  the  source  of  the 
Jordan  River.  Length  about  30  miles,  greatest  breadth  10 
miles.  The  water  is  said  to  be  fresh. 

UTAWAS.  See  Ottawa. 

UTCH-KILISSA,  botch  ke-lis^.^a.  (i.  e.  the  “ three  churches.”) 
a famous  convent  in  Turkish  Armenia,  pa.shalic  and  110 
miles  S.E.  of  Erzroom,  on  the  Moorad-chai,  or  E.  arm  of  the 
Upper  Euphrates.  Elere  is  a remarkable  church,  said  to 
have  stood  nearly  1550  years,  and  greatly  noted  in  Arme- 
nian church  history. 

UTCH-KILISSA,  a nameof  Echmiedzin,  which  see. 

UTELLE,  oo-tSlMil.  a market-town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
province  and  15  miles  N.  of  Nice.  Pop.  2136. 

UTERSEN.  a village  of  Denmark.  See  Uetersen. 

UTICA,  yoo'te-ka.  a handsome  city  of  Oneida  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  Erie  Canal,  and  Central  Rail 
road,  95  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany,  56  E.  of  Syracuse,  and 
383  from  Washington.  Lat.  43°  6'  49"  N.,  Ion.  75°  13'  W. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  and 
is  regularly  laid  out.  The  site  is  nearly  level,  with  a gentle 
declivity  towards  the  N.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the 
houses  mostly  well  built,  of  brick  or  stone.  The  greater 
part  of  the  public  buildings  and  mercantile  houses  are  sit- 
uated on  Genesee  Street.  Among  the  principal  hotels  are 
Bagg’s  Hotel,  the  National,  the  Franklin,  the  Central,  the 
Eagle,  and  the  Broad-street  House,  A new  City  Hall,  of 
Milwaukee  brick,  has  recently  been  erected  on  Genesee 
Street.  The  city  contains  about  26  churches,  of  the  various 
denominations,  2 flourishing  academies,  with  about  150 
pupils  each,  1 or  2 public  libraries,  and  a mechanics’  asso- 
ciation. Three  daily  and  5 weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here,  besides  several  monthly  i)erio<lic:ils.  There  are 
6 banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,635,000,  and  several 
insurance  offices,  'i’he  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  situated  1 
mile  W.  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  consists  of  several  large 
and  expensive  buikUngs  of  stone.  The  number  of  patients 
in  November.  1863,  was  514;  of  whom  262  were  males,  and 
252  females.  The  streets,  stores,  &c.,  are  lighted  with  gas. 
The  Erie  Canal,  here  70  feet  wide,  and  the  Central  Railroad, 
pass  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  connecting  it  with 
Albany  and  Buffalo.  The  Chenango  Canal,  97  nines  long, 
extends  from  Utica  to  Binghamton.  Utica  is  also  the 
.'Southern  terminus  of  the  Utica  and  Black  River  Railroad 
Plank-roads  and  turnpike-roads  radiate  towards  all  jiarts 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Handsome  bi  idges  cross  the 
canal  at  several  points  in  the  city.  Utica  is  surrounded  by 
a highly  productive  and  populous  country,  and  is  a place 
of  extensive  trade.  'The  manufactures  of  the  city  are  also 
important  and  flourishing.  'There  are  2 cotton  factories, 
several  woollen  mills,  1 rolling-mill,  1 manufactory  of 
locks,  employing  about  200  hands,  2 of  organs,  several  iron 
foundries  anil  tanneries,  and  a manufactory  of  railway  cars. 
In  1794  there  were  only  3 or  4 houses  in  tlie  place.  It  was 
built  upon  the  site  of  old  Fort  Schuyler,  was  incorporated 
as  a village  in  1817,  and  as  a city  in  1830.  Pop.  in  1820, 
2972;  in  1830,8323;  in  1840,12,782;  in  1850, 17,565;  and  in 
1860,  22,529. 

U1TC.\.  a thriving  post-village  of  Venango  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  French  Creek,  and  on  the  Franklin  Branch 
Railroad,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Franklin.  It  has  manufactures 
of  iron  and  wool. 

UTICA,  a post-village  of  Hinds  co.,  Mississijipi,  38  miles 
W.  of  Jackson. 
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L'TICA,  a,  thriving  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
railroad  between  r^andusky  and  Newark,  12  miles  N.  of  the 
latter.  It  contains  .several  churches  and  a union  school. 
Pop.  about  1000. 

UTICA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Clinton  River,  20  miles  N.  of  Detroit.  The  river  furnishes 
excellent  water-power  for  flouring  and  other  mills.  Utica  is 
situated  in  a rich  farming  region,  and  has  an  active  trade. 
Pop.  about  1000. 

UTICA,  a pleasant  posbvillage  and  township  of  Clarke  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  River,  7 miles  above  Louisville,  in 
Kentucky,  and  114  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis.  P.  1702. 

UTICA,  a small  village  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois,  about  20 
miles  S.W.  of  Peoria. 

UTICA,  a village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Illinois 
River  and  Canal,  9 or  10  miles  W.  of  Ottawa,  and  on  the 
Chi<  ago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad,  5 miles  E.  of  La  Salle. 
Pop.  992. 

UTICA,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  IMissouri,  on  the 
right  bauk  of  Grand  River,  70  miles  N.E.  of  Independence. 

UTICA,  a post-office  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa. 

UTICA,  a post-office  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin. 

UTICA,  a township  of  Winnebago  co.,  Wisconsin.  P.1201. 

UTICA  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland. 

UTIEL.  oo-te-^R.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cuenca,  9 
miles  N.W.  of  Requeua.  Pop.  5780.  who  manufacture 
hempen,  linen,  and  silken  fabrics,  leather,  and  soap. 

UTILLA,  oo-teel/yd.  or  UTILLE.au  island  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  Honduras  Bay.  lat.  10°  5'  N.,  Ion.  80°  60'  W.,  about 
7 miles  long,  and  2^  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part. 

UTIS.  See  Montone. 

U’UKINTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Che.ster. 

UTOE,  u/tb'A,  or  A'oo-to'eh.  an  island  of  Sweden,  in  the  Bal- 
tic, 25  miles  S.E.  of  Stockholm.  Lat.  58°  55'  N.,  Ion.  18°  12'  E. 

UTOE,  an  island  of  Finland,  in  the  Baltic,  with  a light- 
house, in  lat.  59°  46'  5"  N.,  Ion.  21°  22'  E. 

UTOY,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Georgia. 

UTRECHT, yoo/trAkt, (Dutch  pron.  iRtrAKt;  anc.  Ultratra- 
jeciuni  or  Trajectum  ad  Khenaia,)  an  important  town  of  Hol- 
land, capital  of  a province  of  the  same  name,  33  miles  S.E. 
of  Amsterdam,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is 
situated  in  a i)leasant  district,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  where  the 
Veeht  branches  off  from  it.  It  is  traversed  by  two  canals, 
across  which  are  28  stone  bridges.  'The  old  walls  have  been 
levelled  and  planted,  and  now  form  pleasant  walks;  besides 
which,  outside  the  walls,  is  the  Maliebaau,  a promenade 
planted  with  eight  rows  of  lime  trees,  bordered  with  fine 
gardens,  and  having  four  foot  and  three  carriage  ways. 
Utrecht  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  and  of 
superior  courts,  civil  and  military;  and  pos.sesses  a govern- 
ment-house, court-house,  prison,  and  house  of  correction,  a 
mint,  a town-hall,  a fine  building,  with  a small  library,  a 
gallery  of  paintings  chiefly  by  native  artists,  and  a rich  col- 
lection of  drawings  of  old  Utrecht  houses;  the  buildings  of 
the  society  of  art  and  science,  several  barracks,  an  arscmal, 
and  numerous  remains  of  antiquity.  Besides  the  Cathedral, 
which  has  a tower  388  feet  high.  Utrecht  has  11  Pi-otestant 
churches,  and  8 Roman  Catholic  churches,  of  which  3 belong 
to  the  Jansenists.  this  being  the  head-quarters  of  that  body ; 
a synagogue,  town  hospital,  several  orphan  hospitaks,  and 
numerous  other  benevolent  institutions,  besides  many  be- 
nevolent, religious,  and  literary  and  scientific  societies,  a 
universit3^  vrith  abotanical  garden,  anatomical  hall,  labora- 
tory, observatory,  library  of  50,000  volumes,  and  a museum 
of  natural  history  attached;  a veterinary  school,  schools  for 
drawing  and  architecture,  and  numerous  other  educational 
establishments.  'The  University  in  1847  was  attended  by 
340  students. 

Utrecht  is  w’ell  situated  for  trade,  which  is  chiefly  in  grain 
ami  cattle;  a considerable  amount  of  shipping  business  is 
done,  'rtie  manufactures  of  the  town  include  cotton  and  wool- 
len spinning,  cloth-dyeing,  silk  twisting  and  weaving,  and  the 
kind  of  plu.'h  called  Utrecht  velvet,  carpet, s.  and  floor-cloth, 
metal  and  bone  buttons,  metal  castings,  snuff  and  cigars, 
soap,  leather,  ropes,  salt,  brandy,  fluid  coffee,  boat-building, 
<fec.  Utrecht  is  the  birth-place  of  .Adrian  Floriszoou.  tutor  to 
Charles  V.,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  Rope  Adrian 
VI.  In  the  audience-hall  of  the  University,  in  1579.  was 
signed  the  act  of  confederation,  declaring  the  seven  United 
Provinces  independent  of  Spain;  and  in  the  British  minis- 
ter’s house,  now  replaced  by  a barrack,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  signed  in  1713,  which  ended  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succes.sion.  Pop.  in  1863,  56  921. 

UTRECIl'T,  a province  of  the  Netherlands,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Zuyder-Zee.  Area  532  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1803, 
168,429.  'The  Leek  or  Rhine  forms  its  S.  boundary  ; its  other 
rivers  are  the  Vecht  and  Eem.  'The  surface  is  less  flat  and 
marshy  than  in  the  adjacent  provinces.  Chief  towns, 
Utre(dit.  .Amersfoort.  Montfoort.  and  Wyk-by-Durstede. 

UTKER.A,  oo-tr,Vrd,  (anc.  Iliturije.f)  a towu  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  12,712,  mostly 
agriculturists,  who  rear  the  most  ferocious  hulls  in  .Anda- 
lusia. It  siands  around  a fortified  enclosure,  has  a Moorish 
castle,  and  is  important  as  a military  post.  Its  streets  are 
wide,  and  kept  clean  by  running  streams;  and  here  are  some 
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remarkable  churches,  one  resorted  to  by  a great  concourse 
of  devotees  in  September;  various  <'onvents  and  hospitals, 
a town-hall,  pri.sou,  cavalry  barracks,  some  manufactures  ot 
soap,  starch,  and  leather;  and  near  it  are  productive  salt 
springs. 

U'lTENWEILER,  ooRten-fi  Pier,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg, 
circle  of  Danube,  Riedlingen,  on  the  Reutibach.  Pop.  1116. 

U'r'''rERBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

U'IV'TER'S  CORNERS,  a post-village  of  Walworth  co..  Whs- 
consiu,  45  miles  S.E.  of  Madison.  It  has  a Methodist  church. 
1 store,  and  a hotel. 

U'TTOXE'TER,  ux'e-ter,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  and  12  miles  N.E.  of  Stuflord.  on  the  railway,  and 
beside  the  Dove,  across  which  it  communicates  with  the 
county  of  Derby  by  a bridge  of  six  arches.  Pop.  in  18^1, 
4990.  It  stands  on  a hill,  and  has  three  well-built  streeU 
meeting  in  a market  place,  and  has  a church  with  an  ancient 
tower  and  spire,  179  feet  in  height.  Roman  Catholic  and 
ocher  chapels,  a free  school,  almshouses,  numerous  iron 
forges  and  hardware  factories,  and  a large  trade  in  agricul- 
tural produce,  facilitated  by  a branch  of  the  'Trent  and 
Mersey  navigation. 

U'T'TRIGSHAUfcEN,  ooRtric.s-how'zen,  a village  in  the  S. 
part  of  Germany,  llesse-Cassel,  province  of  Hanau.  P.  1045. 

UTUS.  See  Vin. 

UTWEIL,  ooRwil,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Thurgau.  on  Lake  Constance,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Constance. 

UA'AL/DE,  (Sp.  pron.  oo-vAPdA,)  a county  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  'Te.xas.  contains  about  1100  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Rio  Frio,  and  also  drained  by  the  Sabinal 
River,  Pop.  506. 

UVELKA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Oovei.ka. 

UWCULAN,  yook'lan,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, now  divided  into  Upper  .and  Lower  Uwchlan. 

UWHARIE,  a river  of  North  Carolina.  See  Uhakee. 

UXANTIS.  See  Ushant. 

UX'BRIDGE,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex, 
parish  of  Hillingdon,  on  the  W.  verge  of  the  county,  17 
miles  W'.N.W.  of  St.  Paul’s,  London.  Pop.  in  1851,  3230.  It 
is  well  built,  and  has  a convenient  market-place,  Lancas- 
terian  and  other  schools,  and  the  largest  corn  market  .n 
the  kingdom.  Here  are  numerous  flour-milks,  malt-works, 
and  a brick-field.  It  communicates  with  Loudon  by  the 
Grand  .Tuuction  Canal  and  branch. 

UXMIRIDGE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Worcester  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Blackstone  River,  and  on  the  Provi- 
dence and  Worcester  Railroad,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Worcester. 
It  contains  6 woollen  mills.  1 cotton  mill,  and  a bank.  P.  3133. 

UXBRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Y’ork 
42  miles  N.  of  'Toronto.  Pop.  about  125, 

UXEN'TUM.  See  Ugento. 

UXIXAR  or  UJIJAR,  oo-He-naRf,  a market-town  of  Spain, 
province  of  Granada,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Almeria. 

UXMAL,  oox-mAR,  a ruined  city  of  Yucatan,  45  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Merida,  and  presenting  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able architectural  remains  in  America.  'Ihese  compri.-ie 
several  large  edifices,  the  largest  building  occupying  a space 
of  640  feet  in  length  by  410  feet  in  width,  and  all  being 
adorned  with  elaborate  sculptures. 

UXUE,  oo-hwA^  a market-town  of  Spain,  province  and  27 
miles  S.E.  of  Pamplona. 

UXUE,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Navarre,  on  the  Py- 
renees, 27  miles  S.E.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  1208. 

UYEA,  oo-yA/.(?)  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  Scotland, 
parish  of  and  immediately  S.  of  Unst.  It  is  a chief  ren- 
dezvous of  shipping  for  the  deep  sea  fishing. 

UYEA,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Scotland,  4^  miles 
from  the  N.  extremity  of  Shetland  Mainland,  and  about  2 
miles  in  circumference. 

UY'TBERGEN,  oiRbARG'en,  a village  of  Belgium,  East  Flan- 
ders. on  the  Scheldt,  10  miles  E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1073. 

UZBECKS.  a people  of  Tartary.  See  Oozbeks. 

UZBKCKISTAN.  See  Bokh.vra. 

UZEL,  U'zSR,  a town  of  France,  department  of  COtes  du- 
Nord,  on  the  Ou.st,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Loudeac.  I’op.  in 
1852,  2090.  It  has  2 market-halls  for  linen  cloths,  in  which 
it  has  a large  trade. 

UZEN,  two  rivers  of  European  Russia.  See  Oozen. 

UZERCHE,  U'zaiRshk  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Correze,  15  miles  N.W.  of  'Tulle,  Pop.  in  1852,  3428. 

UZES,  ii'zAce^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Gard.  on 
the  Auzon,  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Nimes.  Pop.  in  1852,  0934. 
It  has  a commumil  college,  an  old  epi.-^copal  palace  and  ,r 
turreted  castle  of  its  former  dukes,  with  manufactures  of 
silk  hosiery,  common  woollen  doths,  and  fine  pasteboard, 
and  a brisk  trade  in  silk,  corn.  wine,  and  brandy. 

UZ.NACH,  oots/nAK.  a petty  town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
and  24  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Gall.  Pop.  1472. 

UZUND.l.A-OA'A,  u-zun(jd  o'vA.  written  also  USUNOIIOBI, 
a town  of  European  'Turkey.  Room-Elet*.  near  the  Maiitza, 
56  miles  W.N.W.  of  Adrlanople,  and  having  a large  fiii» 
in  October. 

UZZANO.  oot-sA^no.  a town  of  Tuscany,  provimT  cf  Flo- 
rence, 1 mile  from  PescC-i,  with  a church  ft  casUc,  and  a 
school.  Pop.  4064. 
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AAQ  a river  of  Hungary.  See  Waag 
VAAGEN,  vd/ghen,  (East  and  West,)  two  of  the 
Loffoden  Islands,  Norway,  \V.  of  Ilindoen,  each  about  30 
miles  in  length  by  15  miles  across;  the  former  having  1600 
and  the  latter  2400  inhabitants. 

VAAGOE.  one  of  the  Faroe  Islands.  See  Faroe. 

VAAL,  v^l,  a river  of  South  Africa,  after  a W.  course  from 
the  Quathlilmba  Mountains,  joins  the  Orange  Hiver  about 
tat.  29°  5'  S.,  Ion.  25°  20'  E..  and  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  a 
territory,  partly  occupied  by  Dutch  farmers,  and  annexed 
in  1848  to  the  British  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

VAALS  or  YAFILS.  v|ls,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Limburg,  16~miles  E.S.E.  of  Maestricht.  I’op. 
2897. 

VAAS,  vds,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe,  on  the  Cher,  18  mile.s  E.  of  La  Fleche.  Pop.  1872. 
It  was  formerly  fortified. 

VABRE,  vdb’r,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Tarn, 
10  miles  E.  of  Castres.  Pop.  in  1852,  2726. 

VACAS^SAR,  a small  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peniu.sula 
of  Florida,  in  Levy  county. 

VACCIiELLCE,  vik-kd-loo'chi,  or  BASILCZZO,  bd-se- 
loot/so.  one  of  the  smaller  Lipari  Islands,  Mediterranean,  4 
miles  E.  of  Panaria. 

VACUA,  vd^Kd.  a walled  town  of  Germany,  Saxe-Weimar, 
principality  and  16  miles  S.W.  of  Eisenach,  on  the  Werra. 
Pop.  2239. 

VACIIE  (vdsh)  ISLAND,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  off  the  S. 
coast  of  Ilayti,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Cayes.  10  miles  in  length  by  3 
miles  across.  It  has  some  good  anchorages. 

VACHKA.  See  Vashka. 

YACZ,  a town  of  Central  Hungary.  See  Waitzen. 

VADAGHERY,  vd-dd-gh^r/ree,  a town  of  South  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  district  and  35  miles  N.W.  of  Tin- 
nevelly. 

VADAGHERY,  a town  of  South  India,  district  of  Malabar, 
on  the  coast,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Calicut. 

VADAVATE,  vd-dd-vd'tA,  a river  of  South  Hindustan, 
rises  in  the  West  Ghauts,  flows  N.N.E.,  and  after  a course 
of  about  200  miles  joins  the  Toombuddra. 

VADISCO,  vd-dis^ko,  a small  seaport  of  Naples,  province 
of  Otranto.  It  has  often  been  used  for  shelter  by  the 
Barbary  corsairs. 

VADKERT,  vod'kaiRt^  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of 
Neograd,  26  miles  S.S.E.  of  Karpfen.  It  has  mineral  springs. 
Pop.  2484. 

VADKERT,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Pesth,  about  16 
miles  from  Kalocsa.  Pop.  3315. 

VADO,  vd^do,  a seaport  town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  3 miles  S.W.  of  Savona. 
Pop.  1468. 

VADSTENA,  vdd-st.Vnd,  a town  of  Sweden,  laen  and  28 
miles  W.N.IV.  of  Linkoping,  on  a bay  of  Lake  Wetter.  Pop. 
2188,  with  the  ancient  castle  of  Wettersborg. 

VADUZ  or  VADUTZ,  vd'doots,  a town,  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Liechtenstein,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Grisons.  21  miles  S.S.E. 
of  St.  Gall.  It  contains  an  old  castle  seated  on  a height 
which  overhangs  the  town.  Pop.  876. 

VAELS,  a village  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Vaals. 

ViERDAL,  vdR^ddl,  a pari.sh  and  village  of  Norway.  45 
miles  N.E.  of  Trondhjem,  at  the  head  of  its  flord.  Pop.  1900. 

VAG.  See  W A AG. 

VAGA  or  WAGA,  vd^gd,  a river  of  Rus.sia.  governments 
of  Vologda  and  Archangel,  joins  the  Dwina  after  a N.  course 
of  250  miles.  Principal  affluents,  the  Uste  and  Kokshenga 
from  the  E. 

VAGAI,  vd'ghi.  or  WAGAI,  a river  in  Siberia,  government 
of  Tobolsk,  after  a N.  course  of  150  miles,  joins  the  Irti.sh,  34 
miles  S.E.  of  Tobolsk. 

VAGH-BESZTERCZE,  vdg  bSs't^RUsd',  a market-town  of 
Hungary,  co.  and  22  miles  N.E.  of  Trentschin.  on  the  Waag. 
here  crossed  by  a bridge.  It  has  a handsome  church,  a 
synagogue,  two  castles,  and  extensive  manufactures  of 
earthenware.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stands  the 
castle  of  Podhragy.  Pop.  2145. 

VAGLIO,  vdPyo,  a tow  n of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata, 

7 miles  E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  .3000. 

VAGNEY.  vdn'yd/.  a markeUtown  of  France,  department 
of  A'o.sges.  Pop.  in  1852.  3419. 

VAGOS,  vd/gos,  a market-town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Beira.  6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Aveiro. 

VAGOS.  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province  of  Douro, 

•»  miles  S.  of  Aveiro.  Pop.  3390. 

VAIIALIS.  See  RniNE,  page  1664. 

VAIGATS.  M’AIGATZ,  or  VAIGATZ,  vl-gdts'.  or  VAI- 
(rATCII,  vi'gdtcht.  an  island  of  Russia,  Arctic  Ocean,  betw'een 
the  N.E.  coast  of  the  government  of  Archangel,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of  Vaigats.  and  the  Island  of 
Nova  Zembla,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of 


Karsky ; greatest  length,  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  60  miles;  great 
est  breadth,  35  miles.  The  interior  is  said  to  be  mountain 
ous,  and  the  S.  and  S.E.  shores  present  deep  rocky  cliffs  noi 
exceeding  200  feet  in  height.  The  cliff's  are  partly  composed 
of  clay-slate,  which  contains  cubical  cry.stals  of  pyrites,  and 
yielding  very  rapidly  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  the  air,  and 
the  water,  crumbles  down,  and  is  soon  worn  by  the  sea  intc 
balls  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  known  by  the  tame 
of  oreshniki,  or  nut-stones.  All  the  streams  of  the  island 
have  bars  across  their  mouths,  formed  by  banks  of  the.se 
stones;  which,  in  the  case  of  a strong  wind  toward.s  the 
shore,  sometimes  accumulate  ,so  rapidly,  as  to  choke  up  the 
streams,  and  convert  them  for  a time  into  lakes.  'The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  Samoieds,  by  whom  the  island  is  called 
Khayodeya.  Part  of  them,  who  own  reindeer,  remain 
throughout  the  year;  but  others,  as  well  as  Russians,  only 
go  over  in  summer  to  fish  and  hunt. 

VAIGES,  vdzh  or  vgzh,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Mayenne,  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Laval.  Pop.  1592. 

VAIIIINGEN,  vPhing-en,  a town  of  South  Germany,  Wiir- 
temberg.  on  the  Enz,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pep.  3072. 

VAI^LA,  one  of  the  smaller  Shetland  Islands.  Scotland, 
parish  of  Walls,  in  Vaila  Sound,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  main- 
land. 4 miles  N.W.  of  Skeldaness.  Pop.  29. 

VAILATE,  vl-ld/td,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  9 miles 
from  Lodi,  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Pop.  2307. 

VAILLY,  v^h'j'ee^  or  vH'yee^  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Cher,  on  the  Saudre,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Sancerre. 
Pop.  in  1852.  720. 

VAILLY  SUR  AISNE,  vSh'yee'  siiR  .dn,  a village  of  Franco, 
department  of  Aisne,  9 miles  E.  of  Soisson.s.  Pop.  1700. 

VAIL’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Morrow  co..  Ohio. 

VAIL’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  New  York. 

VAIMUGA.  vi-moo/gi,  a river  of  Russia,  government  of 
Archangel,  after  a cour.«e  of  about  70  miles  joins  the  North 
Dwina  near  the  town  of  Emetzoe.  Its  banks  are  covered 
with  fine  timber,  large  quantities  of  which  are  cut  and 
transported  to  Archangel. 

VAIR  ANO,  vT-rS'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Lavoi-o, 
7 miles  N.E.  of  Teano.  Pop.  1766. 

VAIRO,  vi'ro,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  32  miles  S.  of 
Parma.  Pop.  3474. 

VAISE,  vaz  or  v&z.  a town  of  France,  department  of  Rhone, 
forming  a N.W.  suburb  of  Lyons,  on  the  Saone.  Pop.  7277. 
See  Lyons. 

VAISON,  vA'z6NC^  (anc.  a village  of  France,  de- 

partment of  Vaucluse.  15  miles  N.E.  of  Orange,  on  the 
Ouveze.  Pop.  in  1852,  3059.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a fine 
quay,  circus,  and  aqueduct,  belonging  to  Vasio,  the  capital 
city  of  the  ancient  Vocontii.  an  important  Roman  colon}'. 

VAISSAC,  vds\sdk',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn-et-Garonne. 

VAITURANI,  a river  of  Hindostan.  See  Btturnet. 

VAJCA  or  VA.IKA.  See  Vashka. 

VAJDA-HUNYAD,  vPdbh'  hoon'yod',  a market-town  of 
Transylvania,  on  the  Czerna.  40  miles  S.W.  of  Karlsbnrg, 
Pop.  2000.  It  has  Roman  Catholic,  Reformed,  and  Greek 
churches.  In  its  environs  are  the  largest  iron-mines  in 
Transylvania. 

VAKIL  v2k,  a river  of  Siberia,  governments  of  Yenisei 
and  Tobolsk,  joins  the  Obi,  100  miles  E.of  Soorgoot.  Cour.se 
westward,  estimated  at  350  miles. 

VAL.  an  Italian  word  signifying  “valley,”  and  forming 
the  prefix  to  many  names  in  Italy,  Sicily.  &c.  Vat,  is  also  a 
prefix  to  the  names  of  old  divisions  of  Sicily,  as  Val  Demone, 
(vdl  dd-mo^nd.)  comprising  the  N.E.  quarter,  with  Mount 
Etna : the  Val  di  Mazzara.  (vdl  dee  mdt-.sd'rd.)  in  the  W..  and 
the  Val  ni  Noto,  (vdl  dee  noRo.)  the  S.  parts  of  the  island. 

VAL.  Le,  leh  vll.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Var, 
3 miles  N.  of  Brignolle.s.  Pop.  1734. 

VALACIIIE.  See  Wall.aohia. 

VALAIS,  vl.'ld/,  (Ger.  Wallis,  -^Slffis,)  a canton  of  Switzer- 
land. in  its  S.E.  part,  consisting  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  shut  off  N.  and  S.  by  two  primary  Alpine  chains 
from  the  canton  of  Bern  and  from  Savoy.  Area  1665  .square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1860,  90,792,  all  Roman  Catholic.s.  two-thii-ds 
of  whom  speak  French.  It  has  been  described  as  an  im- 
mense trough,  70  miles  in  length,  li  miles  in  depth,  and  2 
miles  wide  at  the  bottom;  the  mountains  on  each  side  are 
among  the  highest  in  Europe,  and  it  is  exposed  to  furious 
torrents  and  destructive  avalanches.  Cattle  rearing  is  the 
chief  branch  of  industry.  Its  transit  trade  is  pretty  active 
Chief  towns,  SioTi,  the  capital,  .Martigny.  and  Vispach.  It 
holds  the  twentieth  plaoe  in  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Under 

the  French  it  formed  the  department  of  Simplon. Adj 

and  inhab.  Valaisan,*  val'.i-z^nL 


* “ There  did  she  blossom  till  a Vat.aisan, 

A townsman  of  Martigny,  won  her  heart.” 

Rogers’s  Italy  part  i.  can  to  v. 
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[yTA,  v5l  ^VtL  a villaee  of  Northern  Italy,  govein- 
m«nt  of  Milan,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  1100. 

VAL.A  \GT.V,  a village  of  Switzerland.  See  Vauj'.ngin. 

V AL.\Q  ['IK,  VA  L AQUIA,  VA  LA  QIJE.  See  AVallaciiia. 

VAL.ISZK.A,  voh'los.s^kcih'.  or  l{EIi.\,  btVl6h',  a village 
of  Hungary,  co.  of  Neutra,  12  miles  from  Baimocz.  It  has 
several  saw  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  .3027. 

V.t LATTE.  vaKa-tee',  a post-village  of  Columbia  co..  New 
York,  in  Kinderhook  township,  at  the  junction  of  the  Valatie 
and  Kinderhook  Creeks,  about  20  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 
It  contains  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  machinery,  and 
other  articles. 

VALBENOITE,  vdl'beh-nwiC,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Loire,  1 mile  W.  of  St.  Etienne,  of  which  it  forms 
an  industrious  suburb.  Pop.  in  1)'62.  6040. 

VALBONNAIS,  v^l'bon'nA/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Isere.  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  1327. 

VAL-BREGAGLTA,  vdl  brA-gdPyd,  a valley  of  Switzerland, 
Grisons.  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  immediately  S.  and 
W.  of  Mount  Septimer.  and  traversed  by  one  of  the  main 
roads  from  Italy  into  Switzerland. 

VALCAHES,  ETAXG  DE,  A'tdNc'  deh  vdl'kan/,  a sjilt  lagoon 
of  South  France,  in  the  island  of  "Camargue,  delta  of  the 
Rhone. 

VALCARLOS,  val-kaR'loce.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Navarre,  in  a valley  of  the  same  name,  35  miles  from  Pam- 
plona, with  manufactures  of  iron.  Pop.  962. 

VALCOUR  (val-koor')  ISLAND,  New  York,  situated  in 
Lake  Champlain,  about  6 miles  S.  of  Piattsourg. 

VALD.AGNO.  vdl  ddn/yo,  a market-town  of  Au.strian  Italy, 
province  and  14  miles  N.W.  of  Vicenza,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Gastello,  on  the  Agno.  Pop.  3100. 

VALDAI  or  WALDAI,  vdPdi,  a w'alled  town  of  Russia, 
government  and  80  miles  S.E.  of  Novgorod,  on  the  small 
Lake  Valdai,  and  on  the  road  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow. 
l*op.  3000. 

VALD.AI  HILLS,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  consist 
of  a series  of  plateaux  which  extend  between  the  S.  end  of 
Lake  Peipus  and  the  river  Diina,  with  an  average  height  of 
about  1000  feet,  forming  a dome-shaped  elevation  in  the 
centre  of  Russia,  and  the  watershed  between  rivers  flowing 
to  the  Baltic  and  Caspian  Seas. 

VAL-D’AJOL,  Le,  leh  vdl  dd'zhoP,  or  LAITRE,  Idt’r,  a 
'Tillage  of  France,  department  of  Vosges,  15  miles  from 
Jlemiremont.  Pop.  1031. 

VALDARACETE,  vdl-dd-rd-thd/td,  a town  of  Spain,  New 
Castile,  province  of  Madrid.  21  miles  from  Ocana.  Pop.  1698. 

VAL  D’ARNO,  vdl-daRbio,  (“  Vale  of  the  Arno,”)  a valley 
of  Tuscany,  greatly  renowned  for  rural  beauty.  See  Arno. 

VALDEALGORFA,  vdl-dd-dl-goR^fd,  a town  of  Spain, 
Aragon,  province  of  Teruel,  9 miles  from  Alcaniz,  near  the 
Guadalupe.  Pop.  1400. 

VALDEBTMBRE.  vdl-dd-beem'brA.  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  10  miles  from  Leon.  Pop.  1314. 

VALDEFUENTES,  vdI-dA-fwAn't^^«.  a scattered  village  of 
Spain,  Estremadura,  province  and  17  miles  S.E.  of  Caceres. 
It  has  many  mills.  Pop.  1917. 

A'ALDEGANGA.  vdl-da-gdn'gd,  a town  of  Spain,  Murcia, 
province  and  18  miles  from  Albacete,  on  a lofty  height  above 
the  .lucar.  Pop.  1154. 

VALDELASCA.  vdl-dA-lds'kd.  a village  of  Spain,  Estre- 
madura. province  and  70  miles  from  Caceres,  near  the  Tagus. 
Pop.  1095. 

VAL-DEMONE,  vdl  dA-mo^nA,  an  ancient  division  in  the 
E.  of  Sicily.  Its  capital  was  Messina.  See  Val. 

VALDEMORILLO,  vdl-dA-mo-reePyo,  a town  of  Spain, 
New  Castile,  province  and  18  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Madrid.  It 
has  manufactures  of  superior  stoneware.  Pop.  1223. 

A'ALDEMORO,  vdl-dA-moh’o,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  16  miles  S.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  1712. 

V.\LDENGO,  vdl-dAiCgo.  a village  cf  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Turin,  province  of  Biella.  Pop.  120.3. 

VALDEOBISl'O,  vdl-dA-o-bees/po,  a village  of  Spain.  Estre- 
madura. province  and  45  miles  from  Caceres.  Pofi.  1205. 

VAL  DE  OLIVA,  vdl  dA  o-lee'vd.  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince. and  24  miles  N.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  2690. 

VALDEPE^fAS,  vdl  dA-pain'yds,  (i.e.  “valley  of  rocks,”)  a 
town  of  Spain,  province,  and  .30  miles  S.E.  of  Ciudad  Real, 
on  the  Jabalon.  Pop.  9870.  The  town  has  no  object  of  inte- 
rest. but  is  celeV^rated  for  its  excellent  wines. 

VAL  DE  PES^AS,  a to\vn  of  Spain,  province,  and  15  miles 
S.S.W.  of  .Taen.  Pop.  4209. 

A'ALDEPT ELAGO,  vdl-dA-pe-Afld-go,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince. and  about  22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Leon.  Pop.  1016. 

A’^ALDERADUEY,  vdl-d.A-rd-nw,A^  a river  of  Spain,  province 
of  Leon,  enters  the  Douro  2 miles  E.  of  Zamora.  Length, 
about  100  miles. 

A' ALDER  AS,  vdl-dA^rds,  a town  of  Spain,  province,  and 
30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Leon.  It  has  four  squares  and  several 
schools,  a bull-ring,  theatre,  a substantially  built  hospital, 
and  a Carmelite  convent.  Pop.  343.3. 

A'ALDERROBRES,  vdl-d^R-Roh?r?s.  a village  of  Spain,  Ara- 
gon. province,  and  62  miles  N.E.  of  Term*!.  Pop.  2276. 

A'^ALDES.  vdPdAs.  an  island  on  the  N.AV.  coast  of  Ajnerica. 
in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  lat.  60°  N.,  Ion.  125°  2'  AV.  It  is  the 
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largest  of  all  the  islands  in  the  vicinity,  and,  along  w th 
Vancouver's,  forms  the  continuation  of  the  gulf,  which  is 
also  called  Discovery  Passage.  There  is  a village  upon  it, 
seated  on  the  summit  of  a steep,  sandy  cliff,  about  100  h)et 
high. 

A'^AL  DE  SANTO  DOMINGO,  vdl  dA  sdn^to  do-ming^go,  u 
town  of  Spain.  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  1869. 

VALDEVERDEJA  or  VALDEVERDEXA.  See  Valvee- 

DEJA. 

A’ALDIBLORA,  vdl-de-blo'rd.  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Nice.  It  has  a church  and  no 
old  castle.  Pop.  1179. 

VAL  DI  CHIAN  A,  vdl  dee  ke-d'nd,  formerly  a swampy 
tract  in  the  E.  part  of  Tuscany,  in  the  province  of  Arezzo, 
It  has  been  drained  and  converted  into  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive parts  of  Italy. 

A'ALDIERT,  vdl-de-A^-ee,  written  also  A'ANDIER.  a vil 
’age  of  the  Sardinian  States,  Piedmont,  divisi'  n and  prrj. 
vince  of  Cuneo.  on  the  Gesso,  and  on  the  railway  from  Turin 
to  Genoa.  17  miles  from  the  latter.  Pop.  2357. 

VAL  DI  MAZZARA.  See  A^al. 

VAL  DI  NOTO.  See  Val. 

A’ALDIAHA,  vdl-dee've-d.  a river  of  Chili,  traversing  a de- 
partment of  its  own  name,  from  the  Andes  tc  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  it  enters  after  a westward  course  cf  120  miles. 

A'ALDIA’IA,  the  most  S.  department  of  Chili,  on  the  main- 
land of  South  America,  about  lat.  40°  S.,  and  Ion.  73°  AAL, 
enclosed,  except  on  the  AA'..  by  Independent  Araucania 
Estimated  area  740  square  miles.  Pop.  6800. 

A’ALDI  A’lA,  a seaport  towm  or  village  of  Chili,  on  the  Val- 
divia or  Calcutta  River.  16  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  waa 
ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1837. 

ALALDIA’IA,  PORT,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  A'aldivia, 
Chili,  lat.  39°  49'  S.,  Ion.  73°  19'  35"  AV.  It  was  formerly  one 
of  the  best  and  most  strongly  fortified  harbors  on  the  Pacific. 

VALDOBBIADENE,  ydl-dob-be-d-d.Vnd,  a village  of  Aus- 
trian Italy,  province  and* 20  miles  N.N.AA'.  of  Treviso.  P.  2400. 

A'ALDUGGIA,  vll-dood'jd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
State.s.  Piedmont,  22  miles  N.N.AA'.  of  Novara.  Pop.  3100. 

A'ALEENE,  va-leen^  a small  post-village  of  Orange  co., 
Indiana.  10 1 miles  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

A’ALEGGIO,  vd-lM'jo.  a village  of  Northern  Italy.  7 miles 
S.  of  Peschiera,  on  the  Mincio,  where  it  leaves  the  Lake  of 
Garda.  Pop.,  including  4 adjoining  hamlets,  4000.  It  has 
a fortified  bridge  or  causeway,  upwmrds  of  600  yards  long, 
defended  by  several  lofty  tow'ers. 

A'ALE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Giles  co.,  Tennessee. 

A’ALENt^.A,  vii-l^n^sd.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  and  90 
miles  AA’.N.'AA'.  of  Rio  de  .Janeiro.  It  is  the  .seat  of  an  electoral 
college,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a body  of  the  National 
Guards.  Pop.  of  the  district.  5000. 

A’ALEN^A,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bahia,  capital 
of  a comarca,  10  miles  N.  of  Cayru,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Una,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic.  Pop.  1200. 

A’ALENQA  or  CA'ITNGUINIIA.  kd-teen-gheen'yi.  a town 
of  Brazil,  province  of  i’iauhi,  on  the  Catinguinha,  56  miles 
N.E.  of  Oeiras.  Pop.  3000. 

VALENCA-DO-DOURO,  va-l&n's3  do  do'ro,  a town  and 
pari.sh  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira-Alta,  9 miles  S.E.  of 
Lam  ego.  Pop.  635. 

VALENQA-DO-MINHO,  v3-l5n'.«d  do  meen'yo,  a fortified 
frontier  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Minho,  capital  of  a 
comarca,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Minho,  immediately  oppo- 
site Tuy.  Pop.  1100. 

A'ALENCAY,  vd'lSNo's.V,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Indre,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Nahon,  25  miles  N.  of 
Chateauroux,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  a fine  palace,  w ith 
gardens,  where  Napoleon  retained  Fei’dinand  VII.  during 
his  own  usurpation  in  Spain.  Pop.  in  1852,  3627. 

A'ALENCE,  vd'lfiNss^  (anc.  Valen’tia,)  a town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Drome,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  here  crossed  by  a suspension  bridge,  and  on  the  rail- 
way from  Lyons  to  Avignon.  57  miles  S.  of  Lyons,  lat.  44° 
56'  N..  Ion.  4°  53'  E.  Pop.  in  1852,  16,122.  It  is  surrounded 
by  orchards,  vineyards,  and  woods,  and  enclosed  by  walls. 
Principal  edifices,  the  cathedral,  with  the  tomb  of  Pope  Pius 
A’l.,  barracks,  citadel,  court-house,  prison,  and  theatie.  It 
has  a communal  college,  with  a public  library  of  10.000  vo- 
lumes. school  of  artillery,  chamber  of  manufactures,  school 
of  de.sign,  docks  for  building  river  craft,  cotton  priu  Aug 
and  dyeing  establishments,  and  manufactures  of  silk  goods. 

A'ALENCE.  vI'ISnss',  a small  town  of  France,  department 
of  Gers,  on  the  Baise,  5 miles  S.  of  Condom.  Poj.  in  1852. 
1625. 

A'ALENCE  D’AGEN.  vd'lSNss'  dd'zhflNo'.  a town  (f  France, 
department  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  13  miles  AA'.  of  Moissac. 
Pop.  in  1852.  3088. 

VALENCIA,  vd-l5n'she-a.  (Sp.  pron.  vd-lentthe-.L)  an  old 
province  or  kingdom  of  Spain,  on  the  E.  coast,  now  fon-iing 
the  jirovinces  of  A'alencia,  Alicante,  and  Castellon-de-la 
Plana.  United  area  9512  square  miles.  Pop.  1.110.960. 
The  N.AA'.  part  of  the  region  is  covered  with  arid  mountains, 
but  the  centre  pre.sents  a fertile  and  well-watere<l  plain,  and 
around  Lake  Albufera  are  extensive  rice  grounds.  'I'he  soil 
is  w'ell  cultivated.  The  chief  products  comprise  wize,  figs, 
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almoHds,  olives,  and  excellent  oranges.  The  sugar-cane, 
hemp,  lint,  and  silk,  yield  valuable  returns.  The  principal 
mineral  riches  are  salt,  marble,  and  potters’  clay.  It  was 
first  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians,  who  had 
established  many  flourishing  settlements  in  it,  when  it  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Romans.  Under  them  it  made 
great  progress  in  civilization,  and  wa«  one  of  the  most  tran- 
quil provinces  of  the  empire,  when  it  fell  a prey  to  the  Goths. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  8 th  century,  the  Saracens  became 
its  masters.  In  the  11th  century  it  was  erected  into  a sepa- 
rate Moorish  kingdom,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ahmerides, 
and  retained  its  independence  till  1238,  when  Don  Jaime  1.. 
availing  himself  of  its  civil  dissensions,  completely  subdued 
it,  and  incorporated  it  with  his  kingdom  of  Aragon.  It 
afterwards  passed  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  has  since  fol- 
lowed its  fortunes. Adj.  and  inhab.  Valenci.v.n,  vd-l6n'- 

she-an,  (Sp.  Valendann,  v;i-l^n-the-i/uo.) 

VALENCIA,  (anc.  ValenUa-Edetanorum ; Fr.  Valence,  vd'- 
18nss^;  It.  Valema,  vd-l8u^zd,)  a city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  and  modern  province  of  the  same  name,  in 
a fine  plain  on  the  Turia,  here  crossed  by  5 wide  bridges, 
about  2 miles  from  the  .sea.  and  190  miles  E.S.E.  of  Madrid ; 
lat.  39'^  28'  45"  N.,  Ion.  0°  24'  23"  W.  It  is  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, the  residence  of  a captain-general,  and  has  a supreme 
court  of  justice.  The  city  is  of  a circular  shape,  and  enclosed 
by  walls,  built  in  1356  by  Pedro  IV,  There  are  8 gates,  .some 
of  which,  with  their  towers  and  machicolations,  are  very  pic- 
turesque. The  houses  are  lofty  and  glooiny-looking,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  streets  are  tortuous,  and  so  narrow,  that 
tvhen  one  looks  down  from  the  cathedral-tower,  the  openings 
are  scarcely  to  be  seen,  amid  the  irregular,  close-packed  roofs. 
Of  the  public  buildings  and  institutions  the  following  may 
be  mentioned : a new  theatre,  various  hospitals,  among  them 
the  General  Hospital,  which  has  baths;  the  Poorhouse,  a 
fine  edifice;  the  Foundling  Hospital,  &c. ; a University, 
founded  in  1500,  with  chairs  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and 
philosophy,  for  which  there  are  7u  professors;  the  library 
numbers  40,000  volumes,  and  the  University  was  attended 
in  1841  by  1600  students;  a museum  of  natural  history, 
chemistry,  and  physics;  a botanic  garden  in  the  environs  of 
the  city,  a theatre,  and  chapel ; the  seminario-conciliai-,  where 
theology,  Greek,  and  Latin  are  taught;  the  College  of  Corpus 
Christi,  founded  in  1586,  whicn  contains  many  fine  paintings 
oy  Ribalta;  a national  museum  in  one  of  the  suppres.sed 
convents,  containing  six  or  seven  hundred  picture.s,  and  in 
which  the  great  Valencian  schooi  may  be  studied  to  advan- 
tage, especially  Vicente  .Juanes,  the  Spanish  Raphael,  Ri- 
balta, and  Ribera,  (Spagnoleito.) 

The  Cathedral,  built  on  the  site  of  a temple  of  Diana,  and 
a Moorish  mosque,  was  raised  to  metropolitan  rank  in  1492; 
it  is  uninteresting  in  point  of  architecture,  but  is  rich  in 
paintings  by  the  great  nuvsters  oi  the  Valencian  school. 
There  are,  besides  14  parish  churches,  numerous  suppressed 
convents,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  St.  Dominic’s ; 
21  nunneries,  a Magdalen  a.sylum,  22  hermitages ; a hand- 
seme  custom-house,  a college  tor  orphans  of  both  sexes,  a 
normal  school,  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a school  of  com- 
merce, a chair  of  agriculture,  a college  of  advocates,  a medi- 
cal institute,  with  various  other  educational  establishments ; 
an  episcopal  palace,  containing  a horary  of  11,000  volumes; 
the  silk-hall  or  chamber  of  commerce,  a beautiful  Gothic 
building;  a noble  Doric  court-house,  a bull-ring,  a casino,  a 
hippodrome,  fine  paseos  and  gardens,  good  bath,s,  prisons, 
and  penitentiaries.  There  is  oniyone  fountain  in  the  town, 
that  in  the  great  square.  The  citadel  was  built  by  Charles 
V.,  to  defend  Valencia  against  Raibarossa.  The  Glorieta. 
with  its  fountains  and  statues,  is  a delicious  promenade, 
and  frequented  by  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  the  place. 
The  climate,  though  hot,  is  salubrious,  and  the  city  is 
resorted  to  by  invalids. 

Valencia  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  spinning  and  weaving  silk,  in  which 
great  numbers  are  employed;  the  rest  comprise  sackcloth — 
the  exportation  of  rice  alone  requiring  about  50,000  sacks 
annually — cordage,  hats  of  wool,  hair,  silk,  and  straw; 
gloves,  fans,  glass,  painted  tiles,  which  are  very  celebrated ; 
ordinary  and  fine  woollens,  .soap,  combs,  and  leather.  There 
are  also  two  foundries,  a nail-work,  and  a tobacco-manufac- 
tory, which  gives  employment  to  more  than  3000  women. 
The  harbor  of  Valencia  is  very  imperfect,  and  its  foreign 
commerce  has  greatly  declined.  The  principal  articles  of 
import  are  linens,  ironmongery,  drugs,  bar-iron,  planks, 
and  colonial  produce;  and  the  chief  articles  exported  com- 
prise corn,  rice,  silk,  saffron,  almonds,  and  oranges. 

For  Its  oppo-xition  to  the  French,  in  the  war  of  succes.sion, 
it  was  despoiled  of  its  liberties  and  wealth  Oy  Philip  V.  It 
was  taken  in  1812  by  the  French  under  Suebet,  who  held  it 
tiP  June,  1813.  Population,  about  lOu,0uu;  including  the 
suburbs  (1857),  145.512. 

VALENCIA,  vd-l8nfshe-a,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  New 
Mexico,  bordering  on  Texas  It  is  bounded  on  the  VV’.  by  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  drained  by  several  small  affluents  of  that 
stream.  Indian  corn  and  wheat  are  the  staples.  In  1850, 
this  county  produced  more  corn,  peas,  beans,  and  wine  than 
any  other  in  the  territory.  It  yielded  in  that  year  157,795 
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bushelu  of  corn;  8115  of  peas  and  beans;  and  1973  gallons 
of  wine.  Capital,  Valencia.  Pop.  11,321. 

VALENCIA,  a village  and  capital  of  Valencia  co.,  NeV 
Mexico,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  80  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Santa  Fe.  Pop.  1101. 

VALENCIA,  vd-l8ntshe-a,  (Sp.  pron.  vd-l8nRhe-d,)  a city 
of  South  America,  Venezuela,  capital  of  a province,  depart- 
ment of  Caracas,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a good 
road.  Lat.  10°  12' N..  Ion.  67®  55' W.  Estimated  population 

17.000.  It  is  finely  situated,  covers  a large  surface,  and  hi»o 
an  active  commerce  with  Caracas  and  Puerto  Cabello. 

VALENCIA,  a seaport  town  and  island  of  Ireland.  See 
Valentia. 

VALENCIA  DE  ALCANTARA,  vd-lgn/the-d  di  ai-kan'tS-nl, 
a fortified  town  of  Spain,  on  a height,  near  the  frontier  of 
Portugal,  province  of  Cacercs,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Alcantar.* 
Pop.  4700.  It  has  a citadel,  barracks,  and  manufactures  of 
hats,  linens,  and  leather,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Contrasta. 

VALENCIA  DE  DON  JUAN,  va-lJnfthe-^  dA  don  1100-^11/, 
(anc.  CoiacaF)  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  20  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Leon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elsa.  Pop.  1698.  Near  it 
are  copper-mines  and  marble  quarries. 

VALENCIA-DE-LAS-TORRES,  vd-l^n'the-R  di  Hs  toR/ngs, 
a town  of  Spain,  Estremadura,  province  and  about  40  miles 
from  Badajos.  Pop.  1230. 

VALENCIA  DEL  VENTOSO.  va-l?n'the-a  d8l  v8n-to'so.  or 
VALENCIA  DEL  BARRIAL,  vad^n'the-d  dM  baR-Re-^P,  a 
town  of  Spain,  province  and  43  miles  S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop. 
2960.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens  and  sacking,  and  some 
Roman  antiquities. 

VALENCIA  (va-lgn/she-a)  LAKE  OF,  or  TACARIGUA 
td-k^-ree^gwd,  is  near  the  Caribbean  Sea,  2 miles  E.  of  the 
above  city.  Length  22  miles,  average  breadth  6 miles. 
Mean  depth  from  12  to  15  fathoms.  Shores  desert  on  the 

5.,  but  on  the  N.  well  cultivated.  It  contains  many  islands, 
and  receives  the  river  Aragua. 

VALENCIAN  A,  vd-l8n-se-dhid,  a famous  silver-mine  and 
small  town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state  and  a few 
miles  N.  of  Guanajuato.  From  1771  to  1804  the  mine  yielded 
an  annual  produce  of  600,000Z.,  but  the  works  have  been 
subsequently  destroyed. 

VALENCIENNES,  vd'l^No'se-Snn',  (anc.  Valentia' na.)  a for- 
tified town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  on  the  Scheldt, 
(Escaut.)  and  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Mons,  27  miles  S.E 
of  Lille.  Lat.  50°  21' N.,  Ion.  3®  31' E.  Pop.  in  1852, 23.263.  It 
has  a citadel  on  an  island  in  the  Scheldt ; a fine  town-hall  and 
belfry;  several  churches,  a general  and  two  military  hospi 
tals;  asylums,  barracks,  an  arsenal,  a public  library  and  mu- 
seum, and  a theatre.  Its  industry  is  very  various,  comprising 
manufactures  of  lace,  linen  and  lawn,  printed  muslins,  beet- 
root sugar,  gold  and  silver  tissues,  toys,  earthenware,  and 
leather,  being  the  principal ; and  it  has  numerous  bleaching 
and  dye  works,  with  a brisk  trade  in  timber,  coal,  and  agri- 
cultural produce.  It  was  taken  in  1793  by  the  English  and 
Austrians  after  a .siege  of  six  weeks.  The  historian  Frois- 
sart was  born  here  in  1337. 

VALENS,  v4'18n«/,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton  and  32  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Gall. 

VALENSOLE,  vd'lfiNG'.soP,  (anc.  Va'lens  Sola'rium  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Basses-Alpes,  30  miles  S.W.  of 
Digne.  Pop.  in  1852,  3151. 

VALENSOLLE,  vi'lfiNc'solP,  a market- town  of  France, 
department  of  Basses-Alpes,  22  miles  S.W.  of  Digne.  Pop. 
in  1852,  3151. 

VALENTANO,  vd-l8n-td/no,  (anc.  Veren'tum,)  a town  of 
Italy,  Pontifical  States,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Viterbo,  Pop.  lOOQ, 

VALENTIA,  France.  See  Valence. 

VALENTIA  EDETANORUM.  See  Valencia. 

VALENTIA,  VALENCIA.  vl-l8n/she-a,  or  KENMORE/,  an 
island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Kerry.  3 
miles  S.W.  of  Caliirciveen,  and  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a strait  H miles  in  breadth,  and  which  forms  the  most 
W.  harbor  in  the  British  Islands;  lat.  61°  55'  8"  N.,  Ion. 
10°  19'  W.  Length  of  i.dand  7 miles,  breadth  2 mile.s.  It 
gives  the  title  of  V'iscount  to  the  Annesley  tamily. 

VALENTIA  or  VALENCIA,  a town  or  village  at  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  i.«land  of  Valentia,  Ireland,  is  beautifully 
enclosed  among  brown  mountain  slopes.  Pop.  of  town  and 
piiri.sh,  2482.  The  harbor  is  deep,  capacious,  and  com- 
pletely land-locked,  and  being  the  most  W.  port  of  Europe, 
has  lately  attracted  considerable  attention  in  con.sequence 
of  a proposal  to  make  it  the  W.  terminus  of  railway  com- 
munication, and  a principal  station  for  Atlantic  steamers. 

VALEN'TIA,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea.  See  Djssee. 

VALEN'TIA,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio. 

VALEN'TIANA.  See  Valenciennes. 

VALEN’TIN  E,  vd'l8N“'teeu',  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Haute-Gnronne,  1 mile  S.W.  of  St.  Gaudeus,  on  the 
Garonne.  Pop.  1500,  w'ho  manufacture  woollens. 

VALENZA,  vd-l8n'zd.  (anc.  Ful'vii  Fo'rum ; Vakfiti'num 
a town  of  the  Sardinian  States.  Piedmont,  7 miles  N.  of 
Ales.sandri.a,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  7477.  It  i.s  enclosed  by  walls, 
entered  by  4 gates,  and  ha.“  manufacturee  of  woollen  cloth, 
soap,  and  leather. 
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TALENZANO,  vi-l§n-zd/no,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
and  S.  of  15ari.  Pop  2486. 

VALENZUELA,  vd-l^n-thwind,  a village  of  Spain,  New 
Castile,  proviure  and  10  miles  from  Ciudad-Real.  Pop. 
1240. 

VALENZUELA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  28  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  2224. 

VALERA-DE-ARA.10,  va-lcVrl-dM-ba/Ho,  a town  of  Spain, 
New  Castile,  province  and  20  miles  from  Cuenca.  Pop.  1090. 

VAL ERA-UE- ARRIBA,  vi-lA'r^-da-aR-Ree/ai,  a town  of 
Spain,  New  Castile,  province  and  S.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  1187. 

VALESPIR,  vd'l^s'peeR^  an  ancient  district  of  France, 
which  belonged  to  the  former  province  of  Rous.‘^illon,  and  is 
now  included  in  the  department  of  Pyrenees-Orien tales. 

VALETTA,  vd-l^t/ta,  or  LA  VALETT A,  \i  xiAWti,  a sea- 
port city,  capital  of  the  island  of  Malta,  on  the  N.E.  coast, 
lat.  (of  palace,)  35°  63'  48"  N.,  Ion.  14°  31'  15"  E.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  a long  neck  of  land  called  Mount 
Xiberras,  which,  with  the  mainland  on  either  side  of  it, 
forms  two  large  and  commodious  harbors,  one  on  the  E.. 
called  the  Great  Harbor,  and  the  other  on  the  W.  called 
Marsa  Musceit,  or  the  Quarantine  Harbor.  The  view,  on 
approaching  it  from  the  .sea.  is  singularly  magnificent.  At- 
tention is  first  attracted  by  the  massiveness  and  strength  of 
Us  fortifications.  These  consist  principally  of  Forts  St.  Elmo 
and  Ricasoli.  guarding  the  grand  harbor,  the  former  an 
enormous  work  of  granite,  with  barracks  sunk  in  its  lower 
bastions  for  2000  men;  Fort  St.  Angelo,  Forts  Tigne  and 
Manuel,  guarding  the  quarantine  harbor,  and  the  lines  of 
Floriana.  extending  from  harbor  to  harbor,  across  the  isth- 
mus. The  unevenness  of  the  site  makes  it  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  communication  between  the  different  streets  by 
flights  of  steps,  forming  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
place.  The  principal  street,  called  Strada  Reale,  stretches 
across  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  the  other  leading  streets  run 
parallel  to  it  at  lower  elevations.  All  these  streets  are  wide, 
and  well  paved  with  lava.  There  are  also  spacious  and  hand- 
some squares  in  different  parts  of  the  town ; and  in  the  lower 
part,  or  Marina,  the  splendid  quays,  with  the  elegant  edifices 
which  line  them,  are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  Besides 
the  town  proper,  Valetta  comprises  a number  of  suburbs, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  Floriana.  immediately  be- 
yond the  lines  already  mentioned;  and  Sanglea,  Burmola, 
and  Vittoriosa,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gi’eat  harbor. 

The  ecclesiastical  edifices  include  & churches,  of  which 
the  cathedral,  built  in  1580,  is.  though  not  externally  at- 
tractive, by  far  the  most  interesting.  Along  its  mosaic  pave- 
ment are  numerous  tombs  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  repre- 
sented in  white  marble,  and  in  full  costume;  other  more 
gorgeous  monuments  stand  around  in  marble  and  bronze; 
and  among  other  pictures,  the  “Beheading  of  St.  John,” 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Caravaggio;  in  a 
chapel  are  deposited  the  keys  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,  and 
Rhodes.  The  other  more  remarkable  buildings  and  estab- 
lishments are  the  Palace  of  the  Grand  Master,  now  the  go- 
vernor’s residence,  with  a corridor  hung  with  portraits  of 
the  knights,  and  an  armory,  which,  besides  containing  10.000 
muskets  for  actual  service,  is  rich  in  trophies  and  ancient 
armor;  the  Library  and  Museum  adjoining  the  Palace,  the 
University,  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  furnishing  at  a very  moderate  expense  a regular  edu- 
cation in  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  arts;  the  English  Col- 
legiate Church  of  St.  Paul,  founded  by  Queen  Adelaide  at  a 
cost  of  15.000Z. ; the  Exchange,  theatre,  the  Military  Hospi- 
tal, occupying  a noble  edifice  erected  by  the  knights;  the 
Naval  Hospital,  two  civil  hospitals,  one  for  males  occu- 
pying the  old  monastery  of  Maddalena,  and  another  for 
females  founded  by  a lady  of  Sienna;  several  auberges.  or 
separate  knights’ palaces,  some  of  them  remarkable  for  their 
magnificence,  and  the  beauty  of  their  architecture;  the 
dockyard,  cap.able  of  admitting  the  largest  man-of-war;  the 
House  of  Industry,  the  extensive  barracks,  the  burial- 
grownds.  formed  out  of  the  bastions  of  the  fortifications 
around  Valetta;  the  great  aqueduct,  extending  from  Citta- 
Vecchia;  and  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  suburb  Floriana. 

The  only  manufactures  of  any  consequence  are  carried 
on  at  the  Creek  of  Sanglea.  where  many  excellent  merchant 
vessels  are  built,  and  fitted  out  at  private  building-yards; 
the  trade  is  always  important  in  time  of  war,  when  the 
strong  and  central  position  of  Malta  makes  it  a great  em- 
porium for  the  traffic  of  the  Mediterranean  ; when  the  more 
natural  channels  are  open,  it  beconu's  insignificant  in  time 
of  peace.  Having  scarcely  any  resources  within  itself,  Va- 
letta depends  on  other  countries  for  the  chief  neces.saries 
of  life,  importing  corn,  oil,  and  wine  from  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  cattle  and  horses,  chiefly  from  Barbary,  and  partly 
also  from  Greece  and  Albania.  'The  mail-steamers  for  Alex- 
andria. Constantinople.  &c.,  call  here  regularly.  It  was 
rounded  by  the  Grand  Master.  Valette,  in  1566.  occupied  by 
the  French  in  1798,  and  taken  by  the  English  in  1801.  Pop. 
about  30.{;00. 

V A LETTE.  La.  iS  vi'lfttt.  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Vac,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Toulon.  Pop.  1800. 

'■’ALFENERA,  v.M-fa-n.-ltrd,  a village  of  the  .Sardinian 
States,  province  of  Asti,  near  Villanuova.  Pop.  1572. 
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VALG  ANA,  v3l-gd'n3.  a vif  age  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
and  about  22  miles  N.IV.  of  Como.  Near  it  are  quarries  of 
alabaster,  and  red  marble  and  iron-mines.  Pop.  1010. 

VALGORGE,  vdl'goRzh',  a market-town  of  France,  depart 
ment  of  Ardeche,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Largentiere.  Pop.  1400 

VALGRANA,  vdl-grdtnd.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States 
division  and  8 miles  W.  of  Coni,  near  the  Grana.  Pop.  2181 

VALGREGHENTINO,  vil-grA-gh&n-tee/no,  a vill.age  rf 
Northern  Italy,  province  and  18  miles  E.N.E.  ol  Como,  on 
the  Adda.  I’op.  1040. 

VALGUARNERA,  vAi-gwaR-nA/ri,  a town  of  Sicily,  pro- 
vince and  25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Noto.  Pop.  5500. 

VALK  or  W'ALK,  vAlk,  a town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Livonia,  90  miles  N.E.  of  Riga.  Pop.  1800. 

VALKENBURG,  vAl  ken-bboRo',  (Fr.  Fauquemont,  fo'keh- 
m6N«\)  a town  of  Butch  Limburg,  on  the  Geul,  and  on  the 
railway  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  7 miles  E.of  Ma^sstrii  ht.  Pop.  717. 

VALKI  or  WALKl,  vAPkee,  a town  of  Rus.sia,  government 
and  27  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kharkov,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Bonets.  Pop.  8937.  It  has  5 large  annual  fairs. 

VALL,  vbll,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Stuhlweis- 
senburg,  about  16  miles  from  Martonvasar.  Pop.  2197. 

VALLABREGUES,  vAl'lA'braig/,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Gai-d,  on  the  Rhone.  13  miles  E.  of  Nimes.  P.  1600. 

VALLABA,  vAI-IA^dA,  a village  of  Spain,  province  and  40 
miles  S.W.  of  Valencia,  on  the  Canolas.  Pop.  1973. 

VALLABOLIB.  val'la-do-lid^  (Sp.  pron.  vAl-yA-Do-leec^) 
(anc.  Pmltia.)  a city  of  Spain,  capital  of  a province,  c n the 
left  bank  of  the  IMsuerga,  at  the  influx  of  the  Esgueva,  27 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Palencia;  lat.  41=  40'  N.,  Ion.  4°  42'  W. 
It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  entered  by  6 gate.s,  and  has 
many  large  and  decayed  dwellings,  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court,  prior  to  its  removal  to  Madrid,  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  century.  Valladolid  is  subdivided  into  16 
parishes;  principal  edifices,  an  unfini.shed  and  half  ruined 
cathedr.al,  and  the  Palace  of  Philip  III.:  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, barracks,  a museum  containing  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  a library  of  14,000  volumes.  The  University,  one  of 
the  best  in  Spain,  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  jurisprudence, 
and  was  attended  in  1841  by  1300  students.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs;  jewellery,  hat.s 
linen,  and  cotton  yarn;  paper,  perfumery,  earthenwares, 
and  leather;  and  the  city  has  a trade  in  white  wines,  madder, 
silk,  and  olives,  raised  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  the  residence  of 
a captain-general,  a military  intendant,  and  other  authori- 
ties. and  is  a see  suffragan  to  that  of  Toledo.  Belad  Waleed, 
(or  Belad-Walid.)  as  it  was  called  by  the  Moors,  was  wrestea 
from  them  by  Ordoho  II.,  in  920.  At  the  begining  of  the 
15th  century,  when  it  became  the  residence  of  .luan  II.,  it 
was  already  considered  the  finest  town  in  Castile;  under 
Charles  V.  it  was  adorned  with  splendid  edifices,  and  bis  son 
Philip  II.  favored  his  native  place;  he  gave  it  the  title  r' 
City  in  1596,  having  induced  Clement  VIII.  to  elevate  it  to 
a bishopric  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  removal  of  the 
court  to  Madrid,  it  began  to  decline.  Columbus  died  here 
in  1506,  and  Hernandes  the  great  artist  in  1636.  Philip  II. 
was  born  here  in  1527.  Pop.  30.000. 

VALLABOLIB.  a province  of  Spain,  Old  Castile ; area  2984 
square  miles.  Pop.  210,000. 

VAL'LAB0L1B^  (Sp.  pron.  vAl-yA-no-leen^)  a city  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  capital  (?)  of  the  state  of  Micho- 
acan,  in  a fine  valley,  115  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mexico;  lat. 
19=  42'  N.,  Ion.  100°  52'  E.  Estimated  population  18,000. 
It  has  a magnificent  cathedral,  and  numerous  other  rich 
churches.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Iturbide,  the  short-lived 
Emperor  of  Mexico. 

VALLABOLIB,  the  second  city  of  Yucatan,  capital  of  a 
department  of  its  own  name.  90  miles  E.S.E.  of  Merida.  Its 
appearance  from  a distance  is  very  pretty,  each  house  having 
a little  garden  in  front,  filled  with  trees  and  flowers.  The 
streets  are  well  laid  out  and  clean,  but  grass  grows  in  the 
centre  of  the  most  frequented.  The  houses  are  principally 
of  one  story,  with  flat  roofs,  large  doors,  and  barred  windows, 
with  court-yards  and  stone  and  mortar  floors.  It  has  some 
good  public  buildings;  a fine  square,  a handsome  stone 
church,  a town-house,  elegant  aqueduct,  which  supplies  the 
town  with  water;  and  a pretty  large  cotton  factory,  built  of 
stone,  'The  .sellers  in  the  market-place  are  principally  In- 
diana. .squatted  about  upon  the  ground,  with  small  pieces  of 
meat  laid  out  in  piles,  and  vegetables  displayed  in  the  same 
manner  upon  benches  beside  them  in  the  public  square. 
Valladolid  is  noted  throughout  the  peninsula  for  the  salu- 
brity of  its  climate,  aiid  is  much  resorted  to  on  this  accoinit 
by  invalids  from  other  parts  of  the  province.  I*,  about  15.000, 

VALLABOLIB  BE  COM.WAGUA.  See  Com.w.^ou.v. 

V.M.LA.MARTIN,  vAl-yA-inaR-teen'.  a town  of  Spain, 
Andalusia,  province  and  44  miles  N.E.  of  Cadiz,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Sarracin  with  the  Gnadalete,  I’op.  3176. 

VALLAT.\,  vAl-lA'tA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Priu 
cipato  Ultra,  district  and  13  miles  S.E.  of  Ariano.  Pop,  4400. 

V A LLAUR 1 S,  vAl'lo'rees/,  (anc.  VaUlis  A u'ntn  f)  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Yar.  10  miles  S.E.  of  Grasse.  Near  it 
is  a mine  of  manganese.  Pop.  2282. 

VAL'LAY,  a small  island  of  Scotland,  Outer  Hebrides,  co. 
of  Inverness,  parish  and  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  North  Uist. 
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from  which  it  is  separated  by  a narrow  sound.  Length  2 
miles.  Pop.  59. 

VALL-DK-UXO.  a town  of  Spain.  See  Valle-I)e-Ujo. 

VALLDORF,  vdlPdoRf',  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Westphalia,  government  of  Minden.  Pop.  1113. 

VALLECI'TO.  a mining  to«n  of  Calaveras  co.,  California, 
about  5 miles  N.  of  the  Stanislaus  River.  Pop.  in  1860, 
about  1600. 

VALLKCOTISA.  vdl-l.-i-koF/.sd,  a town  of  Italy,  Pontifical 
State.s,  delegation  .and  14  miles  S.E.  of  Frosinone.  Pop.  .S'J.IO. 

VAL^LE-CRU^CIS,  a ruined  abbey  of  Wales,  co.  of  Denbigh, 
parish  of  Llangollen.  It  was  founded  by  a prince  of  J’owys 
for  Cistercian  monks. 

VAL'LE  CRU/CIS,  a post-office  of  Watauga  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

VALLE  DE  ABDALA.TIS,  TaPyA  d.A  db-dA-M-Hees',  a town 
of  Spain,  province  ami  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Malaga.  P.  3211. 

VALLE-DE-GUERRA,  vdPyA  dA  gh^R^RA,  a village  of 
the  Canaries,  island  of  Teneriffe.  Pop.  1258. 

VALLE-DE-SANTA-ANNA,  vAl'yA  dA  sAn^A  An'nA,  a vil- 
lage of  Spain,  Estremadura,  province  and  about  40  miles 
from  Badajos.  Pop.  1406. 

VALLE-DE-UJO,  (or  -UXO.)  vAl'yA  dA  oo/no.or  VALL-DE- 

U.IO,  vdl  dA  ooOio,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  15  miles 
S.W.  of  Castellon-de-la-Plana.  Pop.  5847.  It  has  potteries 
and  distilleries. 

VALLE  DI  FIANO-NA.  See  Fianona. 

VALLEDULMO,  vAl-lA-dool'ino,  or  VAI^DELL’-OLMO, 
vAl-dAl-oPmo,  a town  of  Sicily,  province  and  40  miles  S.E.  of 
Palermo.  Pop.  3800. 

VALLEGIO,  vAl-lA/jo,  a village  of  Au.strian  Italy,  province 
and  15  miles  S.W.  of  A^erona.  near  the  Mincio.  It  has  an 
old  castle,  with  a lofty  dungeon,  and  a remarkable  bridge  or 
causeway,  about  600  yards  long,  battlemented  on  either  side, 
anil  defended  by  several  lofty  towers.  Pop.,  including  four 
adjacent  villages.  4000. 

VALLE-1 1 ERMOSO,  vdPyA  &R-moAso,  a town  of  the  Cana- 
ries. N.  end  of  the  i.sland  of  Gomera.  It  consists  of  500  houses, 
including  several  hamlets.  Pop.  2857. 

V.\LLEJO,  val-yA/HO  or  val-lA^ho,  the  former  capital  of 
California,  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
strait  connecting  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  Bays.  It  was  named 
in  honor  of  General  A'allejo,  who  agreed  to  give  to  the  state 
a quantity  of  land  and  a large  sum  of  money,  on  condition 
of  its  being  made  the  capital.  It  is  in  Solano  co.,  28  miles 
N.N  E.  of  San  Francisco.  The  steamboats  running  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  pass  Vallejo.  See  Appendix, 

VALLE-LAGARINA,  vAlflA  lA-gA-reefnA,  is  a town  of  the 
Tyrol,  circle  of  Roveredo.  Pop.  2400. 

A'^ALLELGNGA,  vAl-lA-lon'gA,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  E.  of  Monteleone.  It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nicephora. 

VALLELUNGA,  vAl  lA-loon'gA,  a town  of  Sicily,  intend- 
ency and  18  miles  N.W.  of  Caltani.setta.  Pop.  3500. 

VALLENDAR,  vAPlen-daR',  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
3 miles  .N.N.E.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  2910.  It  has 
an  ancient  castle. 

VALLENGIN,  vAl'l6No'zhAN«/,  or  VALANGIN,  vA'Wns'- 
zhAN«L  a small  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  2 miles  N.W. 
cf  Neufchatel,  in  the  fertile  A’al  de  Ruz,  with  a castle  and  a 
Gothic  church.  Pop.  6.300. 

VAL^LENS,  a post-office  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio. 

VALLERAUGUE,  vAl'leh  rog^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Gard,  on  the  Ilerault,  .39  miles  N.W.  of  Nimes.  Pop. 
In  1852,  4190. 

VALLE-ROTONDA,  vAl'lA  ro-ton'dl.  a market-town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  district  of  Sora,  8 miles 
N.W.  of  Venafro.  Pop.  2200. 

VALLES,  vAPyAs,  a town  of  Mexico,  state  and  135  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  on  the  Montezuma.  Pop.  3500. 

VALLET,  vAPlAl,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Loire- 
Inferieure.  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852,  6268. 

VAL/LEY,  a township  of  Montour  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
901. 

VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Tazewell  co..  Virginia. 

VALLFiY,  a post-office  of  Bexar  co.,  Texas. 

VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Iowa. 

VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co..  F^ennsylvania. 

VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Stark  co..  Illinois. 

VALLEY  FALLS,  a manufacturing  post-village  in  Smith- 
field  township.  Providence  co.,  Rhode  I.sland.  7 miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Providence.  It  contains  5 large  cotton-mills,  3 of  which 
are  owned  by  H.  & S.  B.  Chase.  I’op.  about  1000. 

VALLEY  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

VALLEY  FARM,  a post-office  of  .lackson  co.,  Indiana. 

VALLEY  FORGE,  a post-village  on  thi'line  between  Ches- 
ter and  Montgomery  counties,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right 
oank  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  on  tfte  Reading  Railroad. 
6 miles  above  Norristown.  It  is  .situated  at  the  mouth  of 
Valley  Creek,  and  contains  a cotton  factory.  It  is  memo- 
rable for  the  sufferings  of  Washington’s  army,  during  the 
winter  of  1777-8. 

VALLEY  FORGE,  a post-office  of  .Tasper  co..  Missouri. 

VALLEY  FORGE,  a post-office  of  Pnlas’Ki  co..  Illinois. 

VALLEY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  Arkansas. 
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VALLEY  HEAD,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Alabama 
about  200  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Montgomery. 

VA  l>LEY  II EAD,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.  W.  Virginia. 

VALLEY  PLACE,  a village  of  Harris  co.,  Georgia,  32  miief 
N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

VALLEY  POINT,  a post-office  of  Preston  co..  W.Virginia. 

A’ALLEY  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Barry  co.,  Missouri. 

VAULEYTOWN,  a po.st-office  of  Cherokee  co..  North  Ca 
rolina. 

VALLIEVO  or  VALL.IEVO,  v3l-le-A/vo.  a town  of  Fervla. 
55  miles  SW.  of  Belgrade.  Pop.  4500.  It  is  reported  to  have 
numerous  mosques  and  well  frequented  U'arkets. 

VALIjIQUIERVILLE.  vtil'lee'ke-aiR'veeP,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Seine-1  nferieure.  3 miles  "W.  of  Yvetot. 
Pop.  1600. 

I'ALLO,  Ii..  eel  v^ldo,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Prin- 
cijiato  Cilra.  41  miles  S.S.E.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  2400. 

A’ALLOIRE.  v^ITw^r'.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Savoy,  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne. 
Pop.  1826. 

VALLON,  vil'li’fNGt,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Ardeche.  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Largentiere.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2756.  Near  it  is  a cataract  of  the  Ardeche  above  a natural 
bridge. 

VALLON,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe,  12milea 
■W.S.AV.  of  Le  Mens.  Pop.  1600. 

A'ALLON,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Allier,  14  miles 
N.  of  Monflucon.  I*op.  1000. 

VALLONGO,  a village  of  Portugal.  See  Valonoo. 

VALLO'NIA.  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana,  74 
miles  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

VALLONIA  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Broome  co.,  Nvvr 
York. 

VALLORBE,  vdl'loRb/.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  A'^aud,  near  the  French  frontier,  8 miles  AV.  of  Orb.'v 
Pop. 1500. 

VALLOUISE,  v3l'loo-eezL  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Hautes-Alpes,  8 miles  AA^S.AV.  of  Brian^on.  Pop.  1200. 

VALLS,  v^is.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  10  miles  N. 
of  Tarragona,  in  a plain  watered  by  the  Francoli.  Pop. 
11,084,  who  spin  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  distil  brandy,  and 
manufacture  leather  and  soap.  The  French  under  St.  Cyr 
defeated  the  Spaniards  here  in  1809,  but  were  in  their  turn 
defeated  in  1811. 

A'^ALLY.  v^riee',  (anc.  Ad  FoZdc.s.?)  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Savoy,  province  of  Chablais.  near  Thonon. 
It  has  fine  marble  quarries.  Pop.  1165. 

VALMACCA.  vdl-mak'ka.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  S+ates, 
division  of  Alessandria,  province  of  Casale,near  Frassinetto. 
Pop.  1.309. 

A^ALMADRERA,  vdl-mddr.Vrd.  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  and  about  15  miles  from  Como.  Pop.  2848. 

A’^ALMASEDA,  vdl-ma-sd^nd.  a walled  town  of  Spain,  pro 
vince  of  Biscay,  22  miles  AA’.S.AV.  of  Bilbao,  on  the  Salcedon. 
Pop.  1384.  It  has  a custom-house,  copper  and  iron  workS) 
tannerie.s.  and  coal-mines. 

VALMONT,  vdl'm^Not.  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-Inferieure,  13  miles  N.AV.  of  Yvetot.  P.  1100. 

A’^ALAIONTONE,  vdl-mon-to/n,i,  a village  of  Italy.  Pont*- 
fic.al  States,  delegation  of  Frosinone.  25  miles  S.E.  of  Rome. 

VALMOZZOLA,  vdl-mot/sp-ld,  or  PIEVE-DI-VALMOZZO 
LA,  pe-d'vd  dee  vdl-mot'so-ld,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  30 
miles  S.W.  of  Parma,  on  the  Mozzola.  Pop.  1869. 

VALAIY,  vdl'meet,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Marne,  arrondissement  of  Ste.  Menehould.  Here,  in  1792, 
the  Prussians  were  defeated  by  Kellerman. 

A’^ALOGNES,  vd'lon',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Manche.  on  the  Merderet,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Cherbourg.  Pop. 
in  1852,  6072.  It  has  a communal  college,  and  manufactures 
of  hats.  lace,  and  gloves. 

VALOIS,  vd'lwd/,  an  old  district  of  France,  now  comprised 
in  the  departments  of  Oise  and  Aisne. 

VALONA.  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Avpona. 

A^ALONGO.  vd-long/go,  or  A^ALLONGO,  a large  village  of 
Portugal,  province  of  Minho,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Oporto,  and 
where  most  of  the  bread  cou.sumed  in  that  city  is  made. 
Here  are  some  productive  antimony  and  other  mines,  known 
and  wrought  during  the  Rom.an  dominion. 

VALONGO  or  VALLONGO-DO-VOUGA,  vai-long'go  do 
v(Vgd.  a village  of  Portugal,  province  of  Douro,  on  the  A'ouga, 
about  10  miles  from  Aveiro.  Pop.  2160. 

VALOR,  v3-1or/,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  province 
and  about  55  miles  from  Granada,  S.  side  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Pop.  1644. 

VALPARAISO,  v3l  pii-rPso.  (i.  e.  Val  de  Paraiso.  “ A’ale  of 
Paradise” — .so  named  from  its  delightful  situation.)  the 
capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  and  the  fwincipal  port 
of  Chili,  is  situated  on  a large  bav  in  the  Pacific.  itO  miles 

W.N.AV.  of  Santiago;  hit.  V 56"  S..  Ion.  71°  41'  45"  AV. 
The  Bay  of  A'alparai.so  is  of  a semicircular  form,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  a very  large  fleet.  It  is  well  sheltered 
on  the  E.,  S.,  and  AA'.,  but  is  entirely  op<>n  towards  the 
N.;  and  during  the  prevalence  of  winds  from  this  qv.arte? 
in  the  winter  sca.son.  accompanied  as  they  always  are  by 
a heavy  rolling  sea,  the  shipping  is  much  exposed,  and 
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serious  accidents  often  take  place.  The  town  has  a very  pic- 
ture.sque  situation.  The  part  properly  called  the  Port  is  bialt 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  a range  of  lofty  heights  which  encircle 
the  bay,  and  on  a narrow  beach,  widened  here  and  there  by 
deep  cuttings  into  these  steep  accli\ities.  The  Almendral, 
formerly  a rural  stiburb.  is  gradually  becoming  the  principal 
part  of  the  town.  Here  the  base  of  the  hills  is  farther 
removed  from  the  sea  than  it  is  in  the  W.  part  or  Port,  atid 
the  intervening  space  being  quite  level,  forms  excellent 
building-ground.  Valparaiso  cannot  boast  of  fertile  envi- 
rons ; the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  but  especially  the 
want  of  water,  restrict  agricultural  operations  to  very  narrow 
limits,  consequently  it  is  chiefly  indebted  to  other  parts  of 
the  country  for  its  supplies  of  provisions;  thus  Santiago 
furnishes  cattle;  Aconcagua  and  Quillota,  fruit,  vegetable.s, 
and  brandy;  flour  is  obtained  from  different  points,  princi- 
pally from  the  S.  A fine  carriage-road,  the  best  in  the 
couiJtry,  connects  this  place  with  the  capital.  But  the  rail- 
way to  Santiago,  passing  through  the  rich  valleys  of  Quillota 
and  Aconcagua,  a work  of  great  magnitude,  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  the  highest  benefit  in  a country  so  mountainous  and 
BO  deficient  in  good  road.s. 

Valparaiso  is  ill  paved;  the  houses  have  nothing  remark- 
able ; few  can  be  called  handsome.  Of  the  public  buildings, 
the  Custom-house,  situated  near  the  landing-place,  is  the 
only  '••ne  worthy  of  notice.  It  has  an  extended  facade,  sur- 
mounted by  a tower  of  elegant  design  ; the  stores  attached 
to  it  are  extensive.  The  merchants  have  an  exchange  and 
reading-room,  wh#re  they  meet  to  transact  business,  and 
read  foreign  journals,  with  which  it  is  plentifully  supplied. 
The  theatre  is  one  of  the  best  in  South  America,  and  is  gene- 
rally well  attended.  Valparaiso  has  two  parish  churches, 
La-Matriz  in  the  Port,  and  Los-Santos  Apostoles  in  the 
Almendral,  besides  chapels  in  different  parts  of  the  town; 
also  several  convents  for  males,  and  one  of  French  nuns, 
chiefly  intended  for  the  education  of  poor  children.  The 
Protestants  have  two  places  of  worship,  one  British  Episco- 
palian and  one  Independent;  they  have  also  a cemetery  of 
their  own.  There  are  in  Valparaiso  a British  naval  hospital, 
two  hospitals  for  other  foreigners,  and  one  for  natives.  Val- 
paraiso possesses  no  public  library  or  scientific  institution; 
the  inhabitants  generally  are  not  much  given  to  reading  or 
study.  There  are,  however,  numerous  schools  for  both  sexes, 
in  most  of  which  the  English  language  is  freely  taught,  this 
being  considered  by  the  Valparaisiaus  to  be  an  essential 
branch  of  education.  Valparaiso  has  3 printing-presses, 
and  'I  daily  papers.  There  are  also  2 cl  ubs,  chiefly  frequented 
by  foreigners.  Hotels  and  cafes  are  numerous,  and  are 
chiefly  kept  by  Frenchmen,  The  foreigners  in  Valparaiso 
constitute  no  slight  proportion  of  the  population.  The 
English  are  the  most  numerous,  then  the  Germans,  French, 
and  Americans;  they  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
natives,  who  here  more  than  anywhere  else  in  Chili  have 
experienced  the  benefit,  and  appreciated  the  value  of  such 
an  element  of  civilization.  Many  of  the  artisans  are  Euro- 
pean; so  are  the  principal  houses  of  business,  together  with 
their  numerous  retinues  of  clerks;  and  this  gives  to  the 
foreign  body  a standing  and  influence  it  possesses  in  no 
other  part  of  the  country  or  the  coast. 

From  the  moment  that  Chili  attained  the  rank  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  was  left  free  to  hold  out  the  hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  Valparaiso  began 
rapidly  to  advance  in  commercial  importance;  indeed,  with 
the  single  exception  of  San  Francisco  in  California,  no  place 
is  to  be  found  on  the  W.  side  of  the  continent  that  can  be 
compared  with  it  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  In  1845  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  the  whole  country  (nine-tenths  at 
least  being  through  Valparaiso)  was  $9,100,000;  that  of  the 
exports,  $7,600,000.  In  1851,  after  the  gold  discoveries  in 
California,  the  former  rose  to  $15,830,000.  aud  the  latter  to 
$9,000,000 ; whereof  $4,280,000,  and  $4,642,000  respectively 
were  froili  and  to  Great  Britain.  The  above  figures  do  not 
include  the  value  of  goods  introduced  in  transitu,  and  which 
is  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  1845  the  number  of  vessels 
that  entered  the  harbor  was  859;  in  1851  it  increased  to 
1561.  In  the  first  of  these  years  the  income  derived  from 
customs  in  Valparaiso  was  $1,605,000;  in  the  second 
$2,435,000.  Valpar.aiso,  as  a seat  of  commerce,  possesses 
advantages  of  no  ordinary  kind.  It  is  the  first  port  of  any 
note  in  the  South  Pacific.  It  lies  opposite  the  .Australian 
colonies,  and  stands  on  the  direct  route  of  vessels  proceeding 
to  California  and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific. 
It.  is,  moreover,  the  port  of  the  capital,  and  the  natural 
outlet  of  large  tracts  of  fertile  land.  Thus,  independently 
of  being  the  centre  of  a very  extensive  local  trade,  it  is  the 
general  rendezvous  of  ships  entering  the  Pacific;  besides 
being  the  emporium  from  which  Bolivia,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  a variety  of  other  states  draw  their  supplies 
of  foreign  commodities,  and  the  port  which  chiefly  provides 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Peru  with  flour,  wheat,  and  other 
articles  of  subsistence.  The  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  in 
California  has  added  much  to  the  importance  of  Valparaiso, 
by  giving  rise  to  a large  trade  in  cereals,  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  through  this  place;  to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
vessels  that  call  here  for  suppl'es  on  their  way  to  and  from 
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that  country.  A similar  intercourse  has  sprung  up  lately 
with  Australia  in  consequence  of  like  discoveries  there. 
That  portion  of  the  Argentine  Provinces  situated  along  the 
E.  base  of  the  Andes,  is  chiefly  dependent  on  Valparaiso  fur 
Eurojiean  fabrics  and  all  articles  not  produced  by  its  own 
soil ; this  branch  of  trade  has  become  more  important  since 
the  expulsion  of  Rosas  from  Bueno.s-Ayres.  This  also  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  foreign  ships  of-war  stationed  in  the 
Pacific.  During  the  Spanish  domination,  Valparaiso  was  a 
place  of  very  little  note,  and  was  scarcely  known  to  thc- 
world.  In  1819  the  population  barely  amounted  to  5000 
souls;  in  1847,  40,000;  and  in  1854  (estimated  at)  50,000. 

VALPARAISO,  a maritime  province  of  Chili,  formerly 
included  in  that  of  Santiago,  but  erected  into  a separate 
territorial  division  by  the  law  of  October  27th,  1842.  Its 
W.  border  is  the  Pa(  ific  Ocean.  Pop.  in  1847,  75.962. 

VALPARAISO,  val'pa-rA/zo,  a post-village,  capital  of  Por- 
ter CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Railioad, 
and  on  Salt  Creek,  44  miles  S.E.  of  Chicago.  It  contains  a 
court-house.  2 or  3 churches,  and  a bank.  Pop.  1628. 

VALPERGA,  v41-piR'gi,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Piedmont,  13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  3500. 

A'^ALPO,  vdPpo,  a town  of  Slavonia,  with  a castle,  near 
the  Drave,  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Eszek. 

VALREAS,  vAl'rd'd^,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Vaucluse,  19  miles  N.E.  of  Orange.  Pop.  in  1852,  4713. 

A’^ALS,  vdl,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  .\r- 
deche,  12  miles  AV.S.AV.  of  Privas.  Pop.  in  1852,  2875.  Close 
to  it  are  6 chalybeate  springs,  much  frequented  by  visitors. 

A'ALSEQUILLO,  vdl-sd-keePyo,  a town  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  on  the  E.  side  of  Grand  Canary  Island.  Pop.  2788 

A'ALSTAGNA,  vdl-stdn^yd,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  23 
miles  N.E.  of  Aicenza,  on  the  Brenta.  Pop.  2200.  It  has 
manufactures  of  Tyrolese  hats,  and  trade  in  charcoal. 

A'ALSUGANA,  vdl-soo-gdtoa,  a market-town  of  Austria, 
Tyrol,  on  the  Brenta,  and  the  road  from  Trent  to  the  A'ene- 
tian  frontiers.  Pop.  2600. 

VALTANAS,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Baltanas. 

VALTELLINA,  vdl-tdl-leetod,  or  VALTELLINE,  vdl-t?l- 
leen',  a former  circle  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  consisting 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adda,  S.E.  of  the  Grisoiis,  and 
forming  the  Austro-Italian  delegation  of  Sondno,  which, 
with  Tirano,  Cbiavenna,  and  Bormio,  are  its  chief  towns. 

A’ALTIERRA,  vdl-te-dR/ad,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Navarre,  on  the  Ebro,  42  miles  S.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  1181. 

A^ALTOURNANCHE,  vdl'tooR'ndNsh/,  a village  of  the  Sar 
dinian  States,  division  and  18  miles  N.E.  of  Aosta.  P.  1437 

VALOOIKI,  VALOUIKI  or  AVALUIKI,  vd-loo-ee/kee,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government  and  115  miles  S.S.AV.  of  A'oro 
nezh.  on  the  Oskol,  here  joined  by  the  A alooi.  Pop.  3200. 

A'ALA'A,  La,  Id  vdPvd,  a small  town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Principato  Citra,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Campagna.  Pop.  1-300. 

A'ALA'ERDE,  vdl-v^R^dd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  ol 
Badajos,  near  the  Guadiana.  10  miles  E.  of  Merida.  Pop 
1500. 

VALVER/DE,  (Sp.  pron.  vdl-v?R'dd,)  a village  of  New 
Mexico,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte. 

VALA'ERDE,  the  capital  town  of  the  island  of  Ferro,  Ca- 
naries. Pop.  4580. 

A'ALA^ERDE  DE  JUCAR,  vdl-v§R/dd  di  Hoo/kar,  a town 
of  Spain,  province  and  23  miles  S.  of  Cuenca,  near  th< 
Jucar,  with  a palace  of  its  counts. 

VALVERDE-DE-LA-VERA.  vdl-v^R'd,d  dd  Id  v.Vrd,  a town 
of  Spain,  Estremadura,  province  of  Caceres,  12  miles  from 
Jarandilla.  Pop.  1314. 

VALVERDE  DEL  CAAIINO,  vdl-v5R'dd  dSl  kd-mee'no,  a 
town  of  Spain,  province  of  Huelva,  38  miles  AA".  of  Seville. 
Pop.  5239. 

VALVERDE  DE  LEGANES,  vdl-vda'd-d  dd  ld-gd'n?s,  a 
town  of  Spain,  province  and  12  miles  S.AV.  of  Badajos. 

V ALVERDE-DEL-FRESNO,  vdl-vte'dd  d^l  frJs'no,  a village 
of  Spain,  Estremadura,  55  miles  from  Caceres,  in  a valley. 
Pop.  1008. 

VALVERDE-DE-LLERENA,  vdl-vdR'dd  dd  Id-r.d'nd,  a town 
of  Spain,  Estremadura.  province  of  Badajos,  10  miles  from 
Llerena.  Pop.  1120. 

VALVERDE-DEL-MAJONA,  vdl-v&R/dd  ddl  md-Ho'nd,  a 
a town  of  Spain.  Netv  Castile,  province  and  about  6 miles 
from  Segovia.  Pop.  829. 

VALVERDE.7A  or  VALVERDEXA.  vdl-vdR-dd/nd.  a mar- 
ket  toAvn  of  Spain,  province  and  50  miles  AV.  of  Toledo,  neat 
the  Tagus.  Pop.  2bS7. 

A'AN,  vdn,  or  AA'i^N,  wdn,  (anc.  Artcmitaf)  capital  of  a 
pashalic  of  its  own  name,  is  a fortified  city,  on  the  E.  .shore 
of  the  Lake  of  A'an,  145  miles  S.E.  of  Erzroom ; lat.  38°  30' 
N.,  Ion.  43°  40'  E.  Pop,  variously  estimated  at  12,000  and 
40,000.  It  stands  enclosed  by  a double  line  of  ramparts,  a* 
the  S.  face  of  an  isolated  rock,  crowned  by  its  citadel;  it  is 
ill-built,  but  has  several  large  Armenian  churches,  nm^ques. 
baths,  caravanserais,  i'c. ; bazaars  abundantly  suppli-al  with 
produce  raised  in  the  vicinity,  and  some  massive  and  remark- 
able antiquities,  which  have  been  attributed  to  Semiramis 
.About  500  looms  here  are  reported  to  be  emploj-ed  in  manu 
factoring  fabrics  from  cotton  importe<l  from  Persia,  and  these 
goods,  with  rural  produce,  constitute  its  chief  exports 
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VAN,  or  WAN,  Pashalic  of,  (anc.  Armenia  ?)  a territory  of 
Turkish  Armenia,  between  lat.  37°  and  39°  30'  N.,  and  Ion. 
11°  and  44°  30'  E.,  having  E.  Persia,  and  on  the  other  sides 
the  pashalics  of  Kars,  Erzroom,  Diarbekir,  and  Mosul.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a lofty  basin  surrounded  by  steep  moun- 
tains, and  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Lake  of 
V"an,  the  estimated  area  of  which  is  2000  square  miles.  The 
corn  raised  is  not  sufficient  for  home  consumption;  fruits, 
wine,  flax,  tobacco,  cotton,  timber,  gall-nuts,  manna,  and 
honey  are  the  chief  products.  Great  numbers  of  live  stock  are 
reared.  Pop.  chiefly  Armenian  Christians  in  the  N.,  else- 
where Mohammedans;  Turks  occupying  the  centre,  and 
Koord  tribes  the  S.  part  of  the  pashalic. 

VAN,  LAKE,  (anc.  Arsis’saf  or  Tlio'nis?)  a salt  lake  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  intersected  by  the  parallel  38°  30'  N.  lat., 
and  the  43d  meridian  of  E.  Ion.  Greatest  length  near  70 
miles,  greatest  breadth  about  50  miles.  Area  about  2000 
square  miles.  It  receives  the  waters  of  a few  small  streams, 
but  has  no  outlet.  The  town  of  Van  is  on  its  E shore. 

YANA,  VAN  or  the  BRECK/N0CK-13EAtC0N,  the  loftiest 
mountain  of  South  Wales,  county  and  5 miles  S.W.  of  Bre- 
con. Height  above  the  sea,  2862  feet. 

VAN  BUBEN,  (hu^ren,)  a county  in  the  N.  central  part 
of  Arkansas,  contains  1260  square  miles.  It  is  drained  hy 
Little  Red  River.  The  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  fertile, 
and  adapted  to  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  wheat.  Capital, 
Clinton.  Pop.  5357,  of  whom  5167  were  free,  and  200  slaves. 

VAN  BUREN,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Tennes- 
see : area  estimated  at  350  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Caney  Fork  of  Cumberland  River.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous. The  county  is  well  timbered,  and  contains  stone- 
coal.  A railroad  is  projected  through  the  county.  Capital, 
Spencer.  Pop.  2581,  of  whom  2312  were  free,  and  239  slaves. 

VAN  BUREN,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Michigan, 
bordering  on  Lake  Michigan,  contains  633  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Pawpaw  River  and  its  branches,  and 
also  drained  by  Dowagiac  River,  and  the  South  Branch  of 
Black  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. About  half  of  the  county  is  heavily  timbered,  and 
the  remainder  consists  of  plains,  with  a sparse  growth  of 
oaks.  Water-power  is  abundant  on  the  streams,  and  the 
Pawpaw  is  navigable  from  its  mo  Jth  to  the  county  seat.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 
Capital,  Pawpaw.  I’op.  15,224. 

VAN  BUREN  COUNTY,  Missouri.  See  Cass. 

VAN  BUREN,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Iowa,  border- 
ing on  Missouri,  has  an  area  of  468  square  miles.  The  Des 
Moines  River  flows  diagonally  through  the  county  in  a 
south-east  direction,  dividing  it  into  nearly  equal  parts.  It 
is  also  drained  by  Fox  River,  and  by  Indian,  Chequest,  and 
Lick  Creeks,  The  surface  is  diversified  by  prairies  and  forests. 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  rich  and  well  watered.  In  1850, 
Van  Buren  county  produced  a greater  quantity  of  oats  and 
wool  than  any  other  of  the  state.  There  were  raised  166,608 
bushels  of  oats,  and  40,858  pounds  of  wool.  Valuable  mines 
of  stone-coal  have  been  opened  in  the  county.  The  streams 
afford  water-power.  Public  works  are  in  progress  for  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  the  Des  Moines.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad,  which  con- 
nects it  with  Keokuk  on  one  hand  and  Des  Moines  City  on 
the  other.  Capital,  Keosauqua.  Pop.  in  1860  17,081. 

VAN  BUREN,  a post-office  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine. 

VAN  BUREN,  a post-township  of  Onondaga  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  S.  side  of  Seneca  River,  intersected  by  the 
Rochester  and  Syracuse  Railroad,  about  140  miles  W.  bv  N. 
of  Albany.  Pop.  3037. 

VAN  BUREN,a  post-office,  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

VAN  BUREN,  a post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Alabama,  150 
miles  N.  of  Montgomery. 

VAN  BUREN,  a posLvillage  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mississippi, 
near  Tombigbee  River,  about  200  miles  N.E.  of  ,Tack.son. 

VAN  BUREN,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township, 
capital  of  Crawford  co.,  Arkansas.  160  miles  W.N.W.  of  Little 
Rock,  and  5 miles  E.  of  the  Indian  Territory.  The  village 
is  finely  situated  on  the. left  (N.)  bank  of  Arkansas  River. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  pl.aces  in  the  whole  state 
—the  annual  sales  amounting  to  more  than  a million  dol- 
lars. An  extensive  jobbing  business  is  done  here,  in  sup- 
plying the  smaller  places  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
has  a cotton  factory  in  successful  operation,  with  an  engine 
of  65  horse-power,  and  a steam  flouring-mill  making  50 
barrels  per  day  of  the  finest  flour.  The  village  contains  4 
churches,  including  1 Methodist  and  I Presbyterian,  both 
fine  brick  edifices.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here, 
fitone-coal  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Laid  out  about  1841. 
Pop.  in  1860,  969. 

VAN  BUREN,  a town.ship,  Newton  co.,  Arkan.«as. 

VAN  BUREN,  a township.  Union  co.,  Arkansas. 

VAN  BUREN,  a post-village  of  Hardeman  co.,  Tennessee. 
172  miles  from  Nashville. 

VAN  BUREN,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co.,  Kentucky. 

VAN  BUREN,  a township  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  '912. 

VAN  BUREN,  a post- village  and  township  of  Hancock 
oo.,  Ohio,  about  100  miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  713. 

VAN  BUREN,  a township,  Montgomery  CO.,  Ohio.  P.1722. 
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VAN  BUREN,  a township  forming  the  N.E.  extT«Tn»ty 
of  Putnam  co  , Ohio.  Pop.  625. 

VAN  BUREN,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Shelby  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  996. 

VAN  BUREN, a township,  Wayne  co.,  Michigan.  P.1748, 

VAN  BUREN,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Indiana.  P.1.370. 

VAN  BUREN,  a post-township.  Clay  CO.,  Indiana.  P.  1488. 

VAN  BUREN,  a township  of  Daviess  co  , Indiana.  P.  960. 

VAN  BUREN,atow’nship,  Fountain  CO.,  Indiana.  P.1266. 

VAN  BUREN,  a township  of  Grant  CO.,  Indiana.  Pop  882. 

VAN  BUREN,  a township,  Kosciusko  CO.,  Indiana.  P.  1111. 

VAN  BUREN,  a township,  Madison  co.,  Indiana.  P.  672. 

YAN  BUREN,  a township,  Monroe  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1020. 

VAN  BUREN,  a township,  Pulaski  CO.,  Indiana.  Pop  661. 

VAN  BUREN,  township  of  Shelby  co  , Indiana.  Pop.  1108. 

VAN  BUREN,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois. 

VAN  BUREN,  a posLvillage,  capital  of  Ripley  co..  Mis- 
-souri,  on  Current  River,  140  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Jefferson 
City. 

VAN  BUREN  CEN/TRE,  a post-village  of  Onondaga  co., 
New  York,  about  150  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

VAN  BUREN  FURANACE,  a posbofiice  of  Shenandoah  co., 
Virginia. 

VAN  BUREN  HARBOR,  a post-village  of  Chautauqua  co.. 
New  York,  on  Lake  Erie,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Dunkirk. 

VAN  BU'RENSBURG,  a small  post-village  of  Montgomery 
CO.,  Illinois. 

VANCE.  v6nss,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Luxem- 
bourg, on  the  Semoy,  5 miles  W.  of  Arlon.  Pop.  1125. 

YANCE^BURG,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  20  miles  above  Maysville,  contains  .several 
stores,  and  about  200  inhabitants.  There  is  a quarry  of 
slate  and  of  limestone  in  the  vicinity. 

VANCEBURG,  a post-village  of  Winnebago  co.,  Illinois, 
near  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad,  about  15  miles  W. 
of  Rockford. 

VANCE’S  FERRY,  a post-village  of  Orangeburg  district. 
South  Carolina. 

VANCE/VILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

VAN  CLEVESVILLE,  a post-office.  Berkeley  co.,  Virginia. 

V.\NCOUVER’S,  van-kootver.s,  or  QUADRA  (kwSd'ra)  .\nd 
VANCOUVER’S,  an  island  ofTthe  W.  coast  of  British  North 
America;  lat.  48°  19'  to  50°  53'  N..  Ion.  123°  17'  to  128°  28'  W. ; 
length,  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  278  miles;  breadth,  varying  from 
50  to  65  miles.  On  the  E.  and  N.E.  it  is  .separated  from  the 
mainland  of  British  America  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  and  on  the  S.  from  that  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Strait  of  Juan-de-Fuca,  on  the  N.  and 
W.  it  lies  open  to  the  North  Pacific.  The  interior,  of  which 
scarcely  anything  is  known,  is  said  to  be  fertile,  well-tim- 
bered, and  finely  diversified  by  intersecting  mountain-ranges 
and  extensive  prairies;  the  shores,  most  of  which  have 
been  carefully  explored,  are  generally  high,  steep,  and 
rocky,  nearly  unbroken  on  the  N.E.,  but  presenting  in 
other  directions  numerous  indentations,  many  of  which  are 
so  completely  land-locked,  either  by  projecting  promontories, 
or  minor  islands,  stretching  across  their  mouths,  as  to  form 
excellent  natural  harbors.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Nootka  Sound  on  the  W.,  and  Camosack  or  Victoria  Harbor 
in  the  S.  The  only  navigable  river  at  present  known  is 
that  of  Nimkis,  in  the  N.E.  In  the  same  part  of  the  coast, 
and  it  is  believed  to  a con.siderable  extent  inland,  a field  of 
excellent  coal  exists,  and  lies  so  near  the  surface,  that  by 
the  aid  of  the  natives,  60  tons  were  obtained  at  .an  average 
cost  of  .about  $I  per  ton  ; the  seam.s,  however,  are  only  from 
10  inches  to  18  inches  thick.  Fogs,  remarkable  both  for  den- 
sity and  duration,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  winter  is 
very  stormy,  and  heavy  rains  fall,  particularly  in  November 
and  December.  I'rost  occurs  on  the  lowlands  in  January, 
but  seldom  continues  long,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  in- 
interrupt agricultural  operations.  A'egetation  begin.s  to 
advance  in  February,  makes  rapid  progress  in  March,  and 
continues  to  be  fostered  by  alternating  warm  .showers  and 
sunshine  in  April  and  May.  The  summer  heats  of  June 
and  .luly  are  excessive,  and  by  the  end  of  August,  or  begin- 
ning of  September,  the  long  grass  has  become  so  thoroughly 
parched  as  to  be  easily  ignited. 

The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  i.sland  are  unquestion- 
ably great,  and  the  farming  operations,  carried  on  chiefly  at 
Victoria,  near  the  harbor  of  that  name,  are  said  to  have 
succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
principal  products,  in  addition  to  tho.se  of  the  soil,  are  furs, 
obtained  chiefly  from  the  beaver,  racoon,  land  otter,  and 
.sea  otter;  and  fish  of  the  most  valuable  species  abound  on 
all  parts  of  the  coasts.  The  n.atives,  belonging  to  twelve 
tribe.s,  of  which  the  Kawitchin,  Qu.aquidts,  .and  Nootka  are 
the  most  numerous,  are  estimated  at  11.000.  They  appear 
to  be  industrious  and  friendly,  though  much  addicted  to 
thieving.  The  property  of  the  whole  island  was  granted  in 
1849  to  Uie  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  under  the  express  con- 
dition of  colonizing  it.  Attempts  with  this  view  have  ac 
cordingly  been  nuule,  but  have  not  met  with  much  succe.ss, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  greater  attr.actions  ofl'ered  by 
the  gold-fields  of  California  and  Australia.  Vancouver’s 
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rsland  was  si  pposed  to  form  part  of  the  mainland  till  1789,  I 
whi^n  the  captain  of  an  American  vessel  sailed  through  the 
K.  channel  which  separates  it.  In  179’2  it  was  visited  by  ' 
Vancouver,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver; 
the  former  name,  given  in  compliment  to  the  Spanish  com- 
mandant of  Nootka  Sound,  is  now  generally  dropped.  The 
agents  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  long  been  accu.s- 
tomcd  to  visit  it  regularly  for  the  furs  and  other  commodi- 
ties provided  by  the  natives,  but  it  attracted  little  attention 
till  recently,  when  the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  question 
brought  it  prominently  into  view.  By  the  boundary  treaty, 
the  entire  possession  of  it  has  been  formally  fixed  in  Great 
Britain,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  its  posi- 
tion, its  agricultural  capabilities,  its  excellent  harbors,  and 
its  coal,  destine  it  ere  long  to  occupy  a prominent  place 
among  their  colonial  possessions. 

VAXCOUVEll,  FORT,  is  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
Ilud.son’s  Bay  Company,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the 
United  States,  Washington  Territory,  on  the  N.  side  of  Co- 
lumbia River,  here  1 mile  across,  90  miles  from  the  sea.  and 
at  the  head  of  its  navigation  for  sea-goitig  vessels.  It  con- 
sists of  an  oblong  picketed  enclosure,  600  feet  in  length  liy 
200  feet  in  breadth,  containing  dwellings,  workshops,  and  an 
elementary  school;  here  are  granaries,  an  open  village,  large 
farms,  fine  prairies,  and  woods  belonging  to  the  Company. 

VA.b'DALlA,  van-d:Vle-a,  a post-village  of  Montgomery 
CO.,  Ohio. 

VANDALTA,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan,  has 
grown  up  since  1850. 

VAN  DA  LI  A,  a post-office  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana. 

VANI).\LIA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Fayette  co.,  Illinois, 
and  the  former  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  Kas- 
kaskia  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  National  Road,  80 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Springfield.  It  was  laid  out  in  1818,  and  re- 
mained the  seat  of  government  till  1836,  during  which  period 
it  continued  to  fiourish,  and  the  population  increa.sed  to 
2000.  After  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Springfield,  the  prosperity  of  Vandalia  declined,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  reduced  to  500,  or  less.  Since 
the  year  1850,  however,  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  village.  It  has  5 churches, 

I academy, and  1 machine-shop.  At  tiiis  point  the  Central 
Railroad  (main  line)  intersects  the  National  Road.  Two  news- 
papers are  published  here.  Pop.  iu  1860,  1999;  in  1865, 
about  2100. 

VAN’D.\LUSIA,  Spain.  See  a.vd.vlusia. 

VANDELLOS,  vdn-d4Pyoce,  a town  of  Spain,  Catalonia, 
province  and  about  24  miles  from  Tarragona.  Pop.  1175. 

VAN'DERBURG,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Indiana, 
contains  216  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky.  The  surface 
is  mostly  undulating,  except  the  river  bottoms,  which  occupy 
about  one-fifth  of  its  area,  and  are  highly  productive.  An 
abundance  of  bituminous  coal  is  found.  The  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal,  459  miles  in  length,  terminates  at  Evansville, 
and  the  county  is  traversed  by  the  Evansville  and  Craw- 
fordsville  Railroad,  which  extends  northward  to  Terre 
Haute,  &c.  Organized  in  1818,  and  named  in  honor  of  Henry 
Vanderburg,  who  w'as  a judge  of  the  first  court  formed  in 
Indiana  Capital,  Evansville.  Pop.  20,552. 

VANtDERGRIFF’S,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Tenne.ssee. 

VAN  DEUSENVILLE,  van  du'zen-vill,  a post-village  in 
Berkshire  co.,  3Ias.sachusetts,  on  the  llousatonic  River  and 
Railroad,  115  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  The  Albany  Branch 
Railroad  terminates  at  this  place. 

VAN  DIEMEN’S  (van  deebnenz)  GULF,  North-lVest  Aus- 
tralia, between  Coburg  Peninsula  and  Cape  Hotham,  and 
Melville  Island.  It  is  about  100  miles  in  length  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  50  miles  in  breadth. 

VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND  or  TASMANIA.  taz-mA'ne-a.  an 
island  about  100  miles  off  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Australia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bass  Strait;  between  lat.  40° 
45'  and  4.3°  35'  S..  and  Ion.  144°  50'  and  148°  20'  E.  It  is  of 
the  shape  of  a heart,  or  an  irregular  triangle,  with  its  ba.se 
stretching  in  a concave  curve  between  Cape  Grim  in  the 
N.IV..  and  Cape  Portland  in  the  N.E.,  its  sides  tapering  gra- 
dually from  these  points,  the  one  in  a S.S.E.,  and  the  other 
in  a S.S.W.  direction,  till  they  meet  in  the  apex  at  South 
Cape;  greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  measured  on  the  me- 
ridian of  147°,  186  miles;  medium  breadth,  measured  on  the 
parallel  of  42°,  165  miles;  estimated  area  24,000  .stjuare  miles. 
The  shores  are  generally  bold  and  rocky,  particularly  on  the 
W.,  which  present  long  ranges  of  barren  cliffs  of  columnar 
basalt,  viih  scarcely  an  opening  in  which  a vessel  can  find 
shelter,  axcept  tho.se  of  Macquarie  Harbor  and  Port  Davey. 
The  N.E.  shores  are  almost  equally  bold  and  unprovided, 
but  in  the  N.,  where  several  low  sandy  beaches  occur,  we 
have,  among  other  harbors,  the  fine  estuary  of  the  Tamar, 
and  in  the  S.E.  and  S.  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of 
anchorages,  which,  for  shelter,  bottom,  and  depth,  ni-e  scarcely 
surpa.s.seil  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  particular 
D'Entrecasteaux  Channel,  which  stretches  for  about  30  miles 
between  the  S.  coast  and  the  Island  of  Bruni,  with  a breadth 
varying  from  2 to  8 miles,  is  a continuous  line  of  land  locked 
harbors  in  the  mid.st  of  magnificent  scenery. 
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I Face,  of  the  Country. — The  interior  is  remarkably  rugged 
and  mountainous.  'The  main  chain,  commencing  in  the 

1 N.E.  at  Cape  Portland,  where  its  continuity  with  the  great 
E.  chain  of  Australia  is  made  apparent  by  peaked  islands 
extending  acro.ss  the  strait,  pursues  a very  irregular  course, 
first  nearly  due  S.,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  E.  coast, 
till  it  reaches  Oyster  Bay,  where  it  turns  IV.N.W.,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  direction  more  than  half-way  through  the 
centre  of  the  island.  It  then  suddenly  resumes  its  original 
direction,  curving  gradually  round  to  the  S.E.,  and  finally 
terminating  at  South  Cape'  'This  tortuous  range,  forming 
the  water-shed  of  the  island,  has  a mean  height  of  about 
37 50  feet.  aTid  attains  its  culminating  point  of  5520  feet  iu  the 
S.W.. in  Mount  Humboldt;  lat. 43°  25' S.,  Ion.  146°  7' E.  The 
other  most  remarkable  summits  occur,  not  in  the  main 
chain,  but  in  two  lofty  branches  which  it  throws  off.  'The 
one  of  these,  stretching  between  St.  Patrick’s  Head  on  the  E., 
and  Port  Dalr^'mple  on  the  N.  coast,  pre.sents  in  succession 
the  remarkable  summits  of  Ben  Lomond,  5000  feet;  Ben 
Nevis,  3910  feet;  and  Mount  Arthur,  3900  feet  in  height;  the 
other,  breaking  off  at  Mount  Humboldt,  jiroceeds  E.,  and 
terminates  a little  IV.  of  Ilobart-Town.  in  Mount  Wellington, 
4195  feet  high.  A line  drawn  from  the  IIuou  iu  the  S..  to 
Clarence  Lake  in  the  interior,  and  continued  N.W.  to  Cape 
Grim,  would  divide  the  island  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
'The  section  to  the  E.  and  N.  has  been  minutely  surveyed, 
and  comprises  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  island ; that  to 
the  W.  and  S.  is  not  only  uninhabited.  biU,  from  the  impe- 
netrable nature  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  alpine  character 
of  the  region,  which  have  baffled  the  most  intrepid  explo- 
rers, but  very  little  of  it  is  known.  From  the  highlands  m 
the  interior  snow-capped  peaks  are  seen  in  the  summer, 
skirting  the  horizon  to  the  westward,  and  it  is  conjt;ctured 
that  these  mountain  ranges  are  between  7000  feet  and  8000 
feet  high. 

Geoloyy. — In  all  the  mountain  ranges,  and  generally 
throughout  the  island,  the  prevailing  rocks  are  crystalline, 
consisting  of  basalt,  granite,  gneiss,  quartz.  &c.,  either  pro- 
duced directly  by  volcanic  action,  or  changed  and  moulded 
by  it,  and  hence,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  circum 
stances,  the  scenery  is  often  of  the  wildest  description 
Enormous  peaks,  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  tower  intc 
the  clouds,  or  overhang  profound  and  tortuous  abysses, 
evidently  formed  by  rending  whole  mountains  asunder.  In 
these  the  most  frightful  precipices  occur,  among  others  one 
in  Ben  Lomond,  with  a perpendicular  depth  of  3000  feet. 
Beyond  the  range  of  these  convulsions,  however,  regular 
sedimentary  strata,  chiefiy  of  sandstone  and  limestone,  are 
largely  developed,  and  form  gentle  hills  or  undulating  val- 
leys. equally  remarkable  for  beauty  and  fertility,  and  usually 
watered  by  copious  streams. 

Minerals. — Among  minerals,  freestone,  limestone,  roofing- 
slate,  and  coal  have  already  been  turned  to  good  account. 
'The  coal  occurs  in  two  fields,  one  in  the  S.E.,  at  Port  Ar- 
thur, of  an  inferior  quality,  requiring  to  be  burned  along 
with  wood  to  assist  its  combustion ; and  the  other  in  the 
N.E.,  near  the  Douglas,  of  better  quality;  and,  though 
much  disturbed  by  irruptions  of  trap,  contains  seams  of 
great  aggregate  thickness,  and  has  been  successfully  worked 
by  pits,  one  of  which  is  50  fathoms  deep.  Among  metals 
which  may  yet  be  made  available,  are  mentioned  both  gold 
and  silver;  lead,  of  which  a vein  has  been  found  in  a moun- 
tain-limestone ridge;  copper,  believed  to  exist  in  the  same 
quarter;  and  iron,  both  excellent  and  abundant.  Silicified 
wood  is  found  here  in  great  abundance,  much  of  it  of 
opaline  texture,  and  su.«ce{)tible  of  a beautiful  poli.sh. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — 'The  river  system  radiates  from  the 
central  portions  of  the  island  towards  the  coast,  and  issues 
from  lakes  and  .springs,  at  an  average  altitude  of  2000  feet 
above  the  sra.  Of  tliese  streams  by  far  the  largest  is  the 
Derwent,  which,  issuing  from  the  beautiful  mountain-lake 
of  St.  Clair,  in  lat.  42°  S.,  flows  S.E.,  augmented  by  the 
Dee,  Ouse,  Clyde,  .Iordan,  &c..  and,  after  forming  a broad 
estuary,  pours  its  waters  into  two  main  channels,  that  of 
D'Entrecasteaux  on  the  IV.,  and  that  of  Storm  Bay  on  the 
E.  side  of  Bruni  Island.  Another  I'iver  of  much  shortei 
length,  but.  from  the  width  and  depth  of  its  channel,  of 
scarcely  less  navigable  importance,  is  the  'Tamar,  which, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  N.  and  S.  Esk  Rivers  at  the 
town  of  Launceston,  flows  N.N.W.  into  Port  Dalrymple. 
'The  other  principal  streams  are  the  Huon  in  the  S. ; the 
Gordon,  which  has  its  mouth  in  Macquarie  Harbor,  in  the 
\V. ; and  the  A thur  in  the  N.W.  'The  two  last,  flowing 
through  districts  of  the  most  inho.«pitable  character,  are 
wry  little  known.  Great  or  Clarence  Lake,  the  largest  in 
the  island,  situated  near  its  centre,  about  90  miles  N.W.  of 
Hobart  'Towu  is  15  miles  long,  by  5 miles  broad,  but  owing 
to  the  numerous  creeks  and  windings  of  its  shore.s,  mea- 
sui'es  nearly  100  miles  in  circuit. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  colder  and  more  humid  than  that 
of  Australia,  and  in  respect  both  of  vegetative  power  and 
.salubrity,  is,  ,'n  the  whole,  superior  to  it.  'The  spring  month.s 
those  of  September,  October,  and  November,  are  usually 
bright  and  clear,  with  occasional  rain  and  high  winds;  the 
summer  heat,  which  averages  about  70°,  sometimes  rise* 
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suddenly  to  100°  or  110°,  partly  in  consequence  of  a stifling 
and  blighting  N.  or  N.W.  wind,  but  is  almost  always  tem- 
pered by  alleviating  land  and  sea  breezes ; autumn,  by  far 
the  pleasantest  season,  comprehending  March,  April,  and 
May.  is  generally  clear  and  bright,  and  free  from  clouds  and 
mists;  winter  is  never  severe,  except  in  high  or  exposed 
situations,  where  frost  is  frequent,  and  snow  often  falls, 
while  in  the  lower  grounds  its  moderate  and  genial  showers 
rather  assist  than  obstruct  the  husbandman’s  labors. 

Zoology,  Agriculture,  &c. — The  indigenous  herbivorous 
animals  are  mostly  of  the  pouched  kind,  common  to  Aus- 
tralia, but  exist  in  greater  numbers  than  on  the  mainland; 
so  much  so,  that  the  kangaroo  leather  for  boots  and  shoes, 
and  opossum  furs,  constitute  articles  of  export.  Here  also 
Is  found  a unique  animal  of  its  kind,  called  the  native 
tiger”  by  the  colonists,  being  the  largest  carnivorous  ani- 
mal in  Australasia,  though  not  larger  than  a wolf.  The 
principal  natural  productions  are  extensive  native  forests, 
chiefly  of  the  eucalyptus  pine  and  acacia,  several  of  which 
furnish  timber  for  ship-building  and  cabinet  work ; and 
large  tracsts  of  rich  and  verdant  pasture,  well  adapted  for 
cattle,  but  more  especially  for  sheep,  which  form  by  far  the 
most  important  source  of  wealth.  The  arable  lands  lie 
mostly  in  the  valleys,  in  quality  resembling  the  alluvial 
lands  of  Scotland,  and  in  about  the  same  proportions  to 
unavailable  land ; 45  bushels  to  the  acre  is  considered  an 
average  crop  of  wheat.  In  agriculture  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  and  all  the  ordinary  cereals  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated.  The  wheat,  in  particular,  is  so  supe- 
rior in  quality,  that  when  brought  to  the  London  market  it 
commanded  a higher  price  than  any  other  grain.  In  1828, 
the  whole  acres  under  crop  were  only  34,033,  but  20  years 
later,  in  1848,  amounted  to  171,540,  Of  the.se,  64,700  were 
under  wheat,  14,042  under  barley,  29,463  under  oats.  3916 
under  potatoes,  and  49,313  under  hay.  In  live  stock,  par- 
ticularly horses  and  sheep,  the  progress  has  been  equally 
rapid,  the  former  having  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
2034  to  17,196,  and  the  latter  from  553,698  to  1,752.963.  In 
1848  the  exports,  consisting  chiefly  of  wool,  wheat  and  flour, 
oil,  and  timber,  amounted  to  490,2811. ; the  imports,  of  which 
spirits  and  tobacco  seem  unfortunately  to  form  the  largest 
items,  to  594,1541. 

Population,  Government,  &c. — The  population  of  Van  Die- 
men’s Land,  in  1848,  amounted  to  74,741,  of  whom  28,459, 
considerably  more  than  a third  of  the  whole,  were  convicts. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  worst  feature  in  the  social  system 
of  the  island.  Neither  the  religious  nor  educational  institu- 
tions have  been  able  to  provide  in  any  adequate  degree  for  the 
evils  which  it  entails,  but  a more  effectual  remedy  will  proba- 
bly be  found  in  the  recent  enactments  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment abolishing  transportation.  To  their  labor,  however,  must 
be  attributed  the  construction  of  the  many  excellent  public 
works  throughout  the  island;  especially  the  turnpike  road 
from  IIobart-Town  to  Launceston,  a distance  of  130  miles, 
which  cost  5000L  per  mile,  without  taxing  the  colonists  for 
the  outlay.  The  aboriginal  population,  once  sufficiently 
numerous  and  powerful  to  contest  the  superiority  of  the 
colonists,  is  now  all  but  extinct.  The  government  consists 
of  a governor  and  executive  council,  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  and  of  a legislative  council  of  at  least  24  members, 
of  whom  a third  is  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  two-thirds 
obtain  their  seats  by  election.  Capital,  IIobart-Town. 

History. — Van  Diemen’s  Land  was  discovered  in  1642  by 
the  Dutch  navigator  Abel  Janz  Tasman,  who,  believing  it 
to  be  a part  of  the  Australian  continent,  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  then  Dutch  governor  of  the  East  Indies.  Its  other 
name  of  Tasmania  has  been  given  it  in  honor  of  the  navi- 
gator himself.  Its  next  visitor  was  Captain  Cook,  who  sailed 
along  the  coast  in  1769.  The  fact  of  its  separation  from 
Australia  was  first  made  known  in  1797,  by  Mr.  Bass,  a sur- 
geon of  the  British  navy.  The  first  settlement  on  it  was 
made  in  1803,  by  a guard  of  soldiers  with  a body  of  con- 
victs. The  natives,  after  having  been  reduced  from  a com- 
paratively den.se  population  of  several  thousands  to  a mere 
remnant,  were  removed  first  to  Flinders  Island,  and  then 
to  Maria  I.sland  on  the  S.E.  coast.  There,  at  the  beginning 
of  1849,  12  men,  23  women,  and  one  male  child,  were  the 
only  survivors  of  the  unmixed  aboriginal  race.  They  have 
since  been  removed  to  comfortable  dwellings  near  IIobart- 
Town.  They  were  reduced,  in  (1854)  to  28  individuals.  The 
omvict  stations  are  now  almost  wholly  confined  to  Maria 
Itdand  and  Tasman  Peninsula. 

VANDIEIl,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States.  See  Valdieri. 

VANDOLA,  La,  vdn-do'li.  the  most  E.  of  the  Admiralty 
Islands ; lat.  (centre)  2°  14'  S.,  Ion.  148°  10'  16"  E.,  under  3 
miles  iu  circumference,  densely  inhabited. 

VANDSBURG,  fdndi^bbuiiG,  a town  of  West  Prussia,  13 
miles  S.  of  Cammin,  bordering  a lake,  upon  an  island  in 
which  Is  a castle.  Pop.  915. 

VAN-DYKE,  van-dlk,  (Little,)  an  island  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  Virgin  Islands,  near  Tortola,  of  which  it  is  a 
iependency. 

VAN-DYKE,  (.Tost,)  an  island  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
Virgin  Islands,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Tortola,  of  which  it  is  a de- 
p“ndency,  is  3 miles  in  length  by  1^  miles  in  breadth. 
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VANDYKE’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Spencer  co.,  Kentu.aj 

VANEIVTENVILLE.  a post-village  of  Chemung  co.,  Nev 
York,  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Elmira. 

VANGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

VAN  HILL,  a post-office  of  Hawkins  co.,  Tenne.ssee. 

VAN  HISE^VILLE,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey 

VAN  HOOK’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Person  co..  North 
Carolina. 

VAN  HORNESVILLE,  van  hornz'vil.  a post-office  of  Hen 
kimer  co.,  New  York. 

VANIAMBADDY,  vd-ne-dm-bad'dee,  a town  of  BritisL 
India,  presidency  and  105  miles  W.S.W.  of  Madras,  on  an 
island  in  the  Palaur.  It  has  temples  of  Seeva  and  Vishnu. 

VANIKORO,  vd-ne-ko'ro,  VANICOLO,  MANNICOLO  or 
PITT’S  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  South  Pacific,  lat.  (Mount 
Kapogo)  11°  36'  30"  S.,  Ion.  166°  53'  24"  E.  It  is  30  miles  in 
circuit,  lofty,  and  covered  with  trees  to  the  water’s  edge,  and 
remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  shipwreck  of  La 
Perouse,  in  1788.  Pop.  1500. 

VANKLEEK/  HILL,  a town  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Pres- 
cott, 60  miles  from  Montreal,  with  2 churches  and  3 schools. 
It  has  manufactures  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  iron,  and  cloth, 
and  steam  flour  and  saw  mills.  Pop.  750. 

VANLU,  van-loo^,  a thriving  post-village  of  Hancock  co.. 
Ohio,  on  the  Findlay  Branch  Railroad,  about  90  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Columbus.  Pop.  about  300. 

VAN  METER’S,  a small  village  of  White  co.,  Arkansas. 

VANNES,  vdnn,  formerly  VENNES,  vSnn,  (anc.  Bam- 
orfigum,  afterwards  Venleti,)  a seaport  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Morbihan,  near  the  lagoon 
of  Morbihan,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Brittany,  61  miles  N.W.  of 
Nantes;  lat.  47°  39'  26"  N.,  Ion.  2°  45'  W,  Pop.  in  1852, 
13,585.  It  has  a massive  cathedral,  an  ancient  castle,  now 
the  prefecture,  a theatre,  and  .several  other  public  edifices, 
formerly  monastic  institutions;  3 hospitals,  and  other  cha- 
rities; a school  of  navigation,  communal  college,  public 
library  of  8000  volumes,  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens, 
cottons,  lace,  and  leather,  some  ship-building,  and  a brisk 
coasting  trade,  though  its  port  is  adapted  only  for  vessels 
of  small  burden.  In  the  vicinity  are  traces  of  the  ancient 
Dariorigum,  which  opposed  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
Romans. 

VANNOY’S  MILL,  a small  posbvillage.  Pike  co.,  Missouri. 

VANN’S  V AL/LEY,  a post-office  of  Floyd  co.,  Georgia,  about 
15  miles  S.W.  of  Rome. 

VANN’S  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co,,  Ohio. 

VANOSC,  vd'nosk/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ardeche.  16  miles  N.W.  of  Tournon.  Pop.  1667. 

VAN  RENSSELAER,  (rens^sel-ler,)  a township  of  Ottawa 
co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  707. 

VANS,  Les,  Li  vftN“,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Ardeche,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Largentiere.  Pop.  in  1852.  2875. 

VANSIT/TART  BAY,  North-West  Australia,  is  E.  of  Ad- 
miralty Gulf;  lat.  14°  S.,  Ion.  126°  20'  E. 

VANSITTART  HILLS,  East  Australia,  are  N.  of  Liver- 
pool Plains,  near  lat.  31°  15'  S..  Ion.  149°  50'  E. 

VANSITTART  ISLAND,  British  North  America,  is  be- 
tween Southampton  Island  and  Melville  Peninsula;  lat.  65° 
40'  N.,  Ion.  84°  W. 

VANUA-VALAVO,  vi-noo/d  vd-ld/vo,  or  SIR  CHARLES 
MIDDLETON’S  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific, 
belonging  to  the  Feejee  group ; lat.  (N.W.  point)  17°  10'  S., 
179°  2'  50"  W.  It  has  on  its  W.  side  a spacious  harbor,  with 
a village  at  its  head,  and  a large  stream  of  water.  Pop. 
about  1000. 

VANVES,  v6nv,  or  VANVRES,  v6Nv’r,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seine,  with  a detached  fort  for  the 
defence  of  Paris,  and  a lunatic  asylum.  Pop.  in  1852.  3862. 

VAN  WERT,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Ohio,  bordering 
on  Indiana,  contains  about  390  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  St.  Mary's  and  Little  Auglaize  Rivers.  The  surface 
is  level,  and  covered  with  a great  variety  of  timber.  The 
soil  is  a fertile  loam,  with  a substratum  of  blue  marl,  im- 
pervious to  water.  The  land  requires  draining  in  some 
parts.  The  Miami  Canal  passes  along  the  eastern  border  of 
the  co.,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  R.R.  Organized  in  1820,  and  named  in  honor 
ol  Isaiic  Van  Wert,  one  of  the  militiamen  who  captured 
Major  Andre.  Capital,  Van  Wert.  Pop.  10.238. 

S"AN  WERT,  a po.st-village  of  Paulding  county,  Geor- 
gia, on  the  Euharlee  Creek,  150  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 
It  has  1 church,  1 academy,  and  2 or  3 stores. 

VAN  WERT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Van  Wert  co..  Ohio 
on  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  Railroad.  136  miles  N.W.  of  Colum 
bus.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a s.andy  ridge  extending 
E.  and  W.  This  ridge  is  raised  about  20  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  forms  an  excellent  road.  Van  Wert  contains 
1 national  bank,  2 churches,  6 dry-goods  stores,  and  2 news- 
paper offices.  Laid  out  in  1837.  Pop.  1015. 

VANZAGIIELLO,  vdn-zi-ghSl'lo,  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  province  and  about  22  miles  N.W.  of  Mil.an.  P.  1064. 

VANZAGO,  vdn-zafgo,  or  VENZ.VGO,  v&n-zd'go.  a village 
of  Northern  Italy,  province  and  10  miles  N.W.  of  Milan,  on 
the  Olona.  Pop.  1259, 

VAN  ZANDT,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Texas, 
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an  area  of  about  800  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
t^oui-ces  of  t’ae  Neches,  and  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Sa- 
bine River  Named  in  honor  of  Isaac  Van  Zandt,  member 
of  the  Texan  Congress.  Capital,  Jordan’s.  Pop.  3777,  of 
whom  3455  were  free. 

VAt’RIO,  vd'pre-o,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  Pied- 
mont, province  and  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Novara.  Pop.  3000, 
partly  engaged  in  paper-mills. 

VAPRIO,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  delegation  and  18  miles 
E.  of  Milan.  Pop.  2000. 

VAR,  var,  (It.  Varo,  vd^ro;  anc.  Vatrus,)  a frontier  river 
of  France  and  Italy,  rises  in  the  Alps,  flows  S.,  then  E.  and 
S.,  and  after  a course  of  60  miles  enters  the  Mediterranean 
at  St.  Laurent,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Antibes.  For  the  last  15 
miles  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  French  depart- 
ments of  Var  and  Alpes  Maritimes. 

VAR,  the  most  S.  E.  department  of  France,  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sardinian  States.  Area  2773 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  315,526.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous. Chief  rivers,  the  Var,  Argens,  and  Verdon.  Olive 
oil,  oranges,  lemons,  dried  fruits,  cork,  and  silk,  are  among 
its  principal  exports;  the  corn  raised  is  greatly  below  the 
quantity  required  for  home  consumption.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  of  perfumery,  soap,  paper,  leather,  coarse 
woollens,  earthenware,  and  marble  goods.  Var  is  divided 
into  the  four  arrondissements  of  Draguignan,  Toulon,  Brig- 
Eolles,  and  Grasse.  Capital,  Draguignan. 

VARADES,  vd'rdd/,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Loire-Inferieure,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  on 
the  railway  to  Tours,  27  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  in 
1852,  3401. 

V VRAGES,  vd'r3zh^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Var,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Brignolles.  Pop.  1500. 

V \RAGGI0,  a town  of  Italy.  See  Varazze. 

V \.RAITA,  a river  of  the  Sardinian  States.  See  Vraita. 

V \RALLO,  vd-rdPlo,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Piedmont,  division  and  30  miles  N.W.  of  Novara,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sesia.  Pop.  2807.  It  has  manufactures  of  iron 
and  copper  wares,  and  adjoining  it  a remarkable  hill,  the 
Sacro  Monte,  on  which  are  a handsome  church,  and  about 
50  oratories. 

VAR  ANGER-FIORD,  vd'ring^gher  fe-ORd^  a deep  inlet  of| 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  Russian  Lapland  and  Norway, 
(Finmark,)  lat.  70°  N.,  and  Ion.  28°  40'  to  31°  E.  It  receives 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  Lake  Enare. 

VARANO,  vd-rd'no,  (anc.  LaJeus  Uriatnus?)  a lagoon  of 
Naples,  province  of  Capitanata,  on  the  Adriatic  shore,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Gargano.  Length  5 miles, 
breadth  4 miles.  On  its  E.  side  is  the  village  of  Varano. 

VARANO.  vd'rd'no',  (Slavonian  Varanov,  vd-rd-uov/?)  a 
village  of  North  Hungary,  co.  of  Zemplin,  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Hanusfalva. 

VARAPODIO,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Cala- 
bria Ultra  I.,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Gioja.  Pop.  1200. 

VARANO-DE-MELEGARI,  vd-rd^no  da  md-ld-gd^ree,  a vil- 
lage of  Northern  Italy,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Parma,  on  the 
Oeno.  Pop.  1975. 

VARASDIN,  a fortified  town  of  Austria,  in  Croatia.  See 
Warasdin. 

VARAZZE,  vd-rdUsd,  or  VARAGGIO,  vd-rdd(jo,  a market- 
town  of  the  Sardinian  dominions,  division  and  18  miles 
S.W.  of  Genoa,  with  a harbor  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and 
some  ship-building.  Pop.  7779. 

VARBERG,  vaR^b&RG.  a seaport  town  of  Sweden,  laen  and 
37  miles  N.N.W.  of  Halinstad,  on  the  Cattegat.  Pop.  1690. 

VARDAR,  vdr'ddri,  (anc.  Axfius,)  a river  of  European 
Turkey,  Macedonia,  after  a S.  course  of  170  miles,  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Salonica,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Salonica, 

VARDE  or  WARDE,  vaR/deh,  a town  of  Denmark,  pro- 
duce of  .Jutland,  amt  and  23  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ribe,  on  the 
Varde.  Pop.  1400.  It  has  manufactures  of  tobacco. 

VARDOE  (Vardde)  or  WARDOE  (Wardcie.)  vaaMd'eh,  an 
island  of  Norway,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  off  Finmark.  with 
Vardcehuus,  the  most  N.  fort  in  Europe,  lat.  70°  20'  36"  N., 
Ion.  31°  10'  E. 

VAREDO,  vd-rdMo,  or  VARfi,  vd-rd/,  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  about  8 miles  N.  of  Milan,  on  the  Seveso.  Pop.  1648. 

VAREL,  fd/rel,  a market-town  of  North  Germany,  Olden- 
burg, near  the  mouth  of  the  Jahde.  in  the  German  Ocean, 
35  miles  N.W.  of  Bremen.  I'op.  3164.  It  has  a harbor  de- 
fended by  the  fort  Christiansburg. 

VARELA,  vd-rd/ld.  an  i.slet  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  60 
miles  E.  of  Delli.  Sumatr,a. 

VARELLA,  vd-r^Pld,  or  AVARELLA,  d-vd-r6l'ld.  CAPE, 
Anam,  is  the  most  E.  headland  of  Cochin-China.  76  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Quinhone. — The  False  Cape  Avarella  is  another 
headland,  90  miles  further  S. 

VARENNA,  vd-rdn'nd,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  delega- 
tion of  Como,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  Pop.  2000. 

VARENNES,  va-rdnz',  a post-village  of  Anderson  district. 
South  Carolina,  about  100  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Columbia. 

VARENNES,  vd'rSnn^  a village  and  parish  of  Canada  East, 
CO.  of  Verchfires,  15  miles  from  Montreal. 

VARENNES-EN-ARGONNE.  yd'r&nnt  z5n  aR'gonn',  a vil- 
lage of  France,  department  of  Meuse,  on  the  Aire,  16  miles 
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W.N.W.  of  Verdun.  Pop.  in  1852, 1607.  Here  l^ouis  XVI 
and  his  family  were  detected  and  seized  in  their  attempted 
flight,  20th  June.  1791. 

VARENNES-SAINT-SAUVEUR,  vd'rdnn/  sSno  so'vur/.  s 
town  of  France,  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  on  the  Sevron. 
arrondissement  of  Louhans.  Pop.  in  1852,  2287. 

VARENNES-SOUS-DUN,  vd'rSnn/  soo  duN«.  a village  ol 
France,  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  arrondissement  ol 
Charolles.  Pop.  1435.  . 

VARENNES-SOUS-MONTSOREAU,  v^'r^nn/  soo  miNo'- 
so'ro^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  on 
the  Tours  and  Nantes  Railway,  arrondissement  of  Saumur. 
Pop.  in  1852.  2536. 

VARENNES-SUR-ALLIER,  vl'rinnf  siiR  arie-,P,  a town  of 
Franc^  demrtment  of  Allier,  18  miles  S.  of  Moulins.  P.  2461. 

VARESE,  vd-i  A'sd,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  Lombardy, 
13  miles  W.  of  Como,  E.  of  the  Lake  of  Varese.  Pop.  8360. 
It  has  thriving  silk  manufactures. 

VARESE,  a market-town  of  the  Sardinian  dominions, 
division  of  Genoa,  province  and  14  miles  N.E.  of  Chiavari, 
near  the  Apennines.  Pop.  of  commune,  6600. 

VARESE,  LAKE  OF,  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Como,  4 miles  E.  of  Lago  Jlaggiore,  into  which  it  pours 
its  surplus  waters.  Length  5 miles,  greatest  breadth  2 miles. 

VARGULA,  vaR'goo-U,  (Gross,  groce,  and  Klein,  kline,) 
two  nearly  contiguous  villoges  of  Prussian  Saxony,  circle 
of  Langeusalza.  Pop.  1120. 

VARHELY,  vaR'hM^  (Wallack  Gradistje,  grd-disPyA,  a 
village  of  Transylvania,  county  of  Ilunyad.  17  miles  S.AY. 
of  Vajda-Hunyad,  on  the  .site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Dacia, 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  named  UJpia  Tra 
jana,  of  which  some  vestiges  exist,  consisting  of  defensive 
works,  Ac.  See  Udvarhely. 

VARIA,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Veri.a. 

VA/RICK,  a post-township  of  Seneca  co.,  New  York,  ex- 
tending from  Cayuga  Lake  on  the  E.  to  Seneca  Lake  on  the 
W.,  about  165  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1904. 

VARHETY  MILLS,  a post-oflice  of  Nelson  co.,  Virginia, 
112  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

VARIGNANA,  vd-reen-yd'n(t,  a town  of  Central  Italy, 
situated  11  miles  S.E.  of  Bologna.  Pop.  3000. 

VARILLES  or  VARILHES,  vi'reeP,  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Ariege,  5 miles  N.  of  Foix,  on  tha 
Ariege.  Pop.  1700. 

V ARINAS,  vd-ree^nis,  or  BARINAS,  Bd-reehids,  a town 
of  A'enezuela,  capital  of  a province  of  its  own  name,  on  tbs 
San  Domingo,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Merida;  lat.  about  7°  40  N., 
Ion.  70°  20'  W.  The  river  becomes  navigable  at  Torunc, 
about  14  miles  below  the  town;  so  that  Toruno  may  be  con- 
sidered the  port  of  Varinas.  Pop.  estimated  at  12.000. 

VARIOU-Bfi,  an  island  of  Madagascar.  See  Nos-Beh. 

VARKH  AN,  vaR'kdn/,  a large  village  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
pashalic  of  Van,  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bitlis,  on  route  to  Sert. 

VARL,  vaRl,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Westphalia, 
government  of  Minden,  near  LUbbecke.  Pop.  1863. 

VAR/MINTOWN,  a village  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey, 
15  miles  S.E.  of  'Trenton. 

VARNA  or  WARN  A,  vaR'nd,  (anc.  Odestsus?)  a fortifled 
seaport  town  of  European  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  on  the  S.W. 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pravadi,  47 
miles  E.  of  Shoomla.  Lat.  of  the  tower  43°  12'  2"  N.,  lOn. 
27°  56'  E.  It  occupies  a gentle  height  on  the  N.W.  side 
of  a semicircular  bay,  formed  by  two  rocky  promontories; 
is  surrounded  by  a stone  wall,  10  feet  high,  which  is  loop- 
holed,  and  defended  by  several  batteries  and  other  outworks. 
It  is  wretchedly  built,  and  the  whole  place  has  an  appear- 
ance of  decay;  the  only  public  buildings  of  an j note  are  a 
few  mosques  with  tall  minarets.  There  is  no  proper  harbor, 
but  the  bay,  though  open  to  the  E.  and  S.E.,  affords  good 
anchorage,  it  being  sheltered  on  the  N.  and  N.E.,  from  Avhich 
blow  the  most  dangerous  winds  of  the  Black  Sea.  Imme- 
diately W.  of  the  town  is  the  Lake  Denna,  formed  by  the 
Pravadi  and  other  streams  from  the  neighboring  hills.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  make  a navigable  cut  connecting  this 
lake  with  the  bay.  Were  this  effected,  A'arna  Avould  luve 
one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  Black  Sea.  and  might  soon 
rival  Odessa  as  a seaport.  Even  at  present  it  has  a consider- 
able trade.  In  1847  its  exports,  chiefly  of  grain,  poultry,  and 
eggs,  amounted  to  about  $3,000,000.  'The  Hungarian  army  of 
Ladislaus  and  John  Iluniades  was  totally  defeated  at  Varna 
by  the  'Turks  under  Amurath  II..  November  10, 1444.  'I'he 
town  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1828.  A great  fire, 
August  10,  1854.  destroyed  about  one-fourth  of  the  houses, 
and  vast  quantities  of  military  stores  prepared  for  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Crimea.  There  has  recently  been  established 
a submarine  telegraph  from  Varna  to  Balaclava,  a distance 
of  about  300  miles.  Pop.  about  14,000. 

V AR'N  A,  a post-village  of  Tompkins  co , New  York,  on  Fall 
Creek,  5 miles  E.  of  Ithaca.  It  contains  several  mills. 

VARNAVIN  or  WARNABIN,  vaR-ni-veen',  a town  of 
Russia,  government,  and  165  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kostroma,  oo 
the  Vetlooga.  Pop.  1600. 

VAR/NELL’S,  a station  on  the  East  Tennessee  aa<l 
Georgia  Railroad,  9 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Dalton,  Oeoigia 

VARO,  a river  of  France.  See  Var. 
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VARO'QUA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Vernon  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, about  90  miles  W.N.W.  of  Madison.  It  has  *2  churches, 
4 stores,  and  1 bank.  Pop.  of  Varoqua  township  1164. 

VARS,  vaa,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Cha- 
rcute,  8 miles  iN’.  of  Angouleme,  on  the  Charente.  Pop.  in 
1852.  2076. 

V.\RSAND,  FAZEKAS,  fi'zA'kdsh'  voa'shond',  a village  of 
Hungary,  co.  of  Arad,  3 miles  from  Siuiand.  Pop.  4069. 

VAilSl,  a village  of  Italy.  See  Varzi. 

V ARSOVI E or  VARSOVIA,  a city  of  Poland.  See  Wars.aw. 

V.\RTA.  See  Warta. 

VARUS.  See  Var. 

VA/RYSBURG,  a post-village  of  Wyoming  co..  New  York, 
on  Tonewanda  Creek,  30  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Buffalo.  It  con- 
tains 2 or  3 churches,  aud  several  mills. 

VARZI,  vard'zee,  or  VARSI,  vaR'see,  a village  of  North- 
ern Italy,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Parma.  Pop.  1500. 

VARZI  or  VARSI,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi- 
sion of  Genoa,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Po,  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Bobbio.  Pop.  2045. 

V ARZO,  vard'zo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Novara,  province  of  Pallanza.  Pop.  2846. 

VARZY,  vaR'zee^  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Nievre,  at  the  foot  of  a vine-clad  hill,  27  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Never.s.  Pop.  in  1852.  3302. 

VASA  or  \VASA,  vd's^.  a seaport  town  of  Finland,  capital 
of  a laen,  on  a small  bay  of  the  Baltic,  50  miles  N.E.  of 
Christianstadt.  Lat.  63°  4'  3"  N.,  Ion.  21°  43'  E.  Pop.  3340. 
It  was  founded  in  1611,  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Its 
port  has  become  much  obstructed  by  sand. 

VASA-BARRIS,  vl/sd-baR-rees',  or  IRAPIRANG,  ee-rS-pe- 
ring/,  a river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Serra  Itiuba,  province  of 
Bahia,  flows  E.  and  unites  with  the  Sergipe.  The  united 
stream  continues  its  course  8 miles  further,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic. 

VASARHELY,  a town  of  Transylvania.  See  Maros  Va- 
barhely. 

VASARHELY,  HOLD-MEZO,  hold-md/zo'  vl/sh^'h^i',  a 
large  market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Csongrad,  on  Lake 
Hodos,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Szegedin.  Pop.  26,166,  employed  in 
raising  wine  and  tobacco.  It  has  several  well-frequented 
fairs. 

VASARHELY,  KEZDI,  kgz'dee'  va'sh^R'hM',  a large 
market- town  of  Transylvania,  Szeklerland,  co.  of  Haromszek, 
34  miles  N.E.  of  Kronstadt. 

VASARHELY,  SOMLYO,  shomtio'  vi/sh|R'hel',  a large 
market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  and  25  miles  W.  of  Veszprim, 
on  the  Torna,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Somlyo  Mountain. 
Pop.  25,000,  who  raise  wine  and  tobacco. 

VASHKA,  VACHK.V,  VASCHKA  or  BASIIKA,*  visfflkd, 
written  also  VA.JCA  or  VAJKA,  vdzh'ki.  a river  of  Ru.ssia, 
rises  in  the  government  of  Vologda,  lat.  62°  20'  N.,  flows 
N.N.W.,  and,  after  a course  of  above  200  miles,  joins  the 
Mezen. 

V ASILISHKI  orVASILICIIKI,vl-se-lish'kee,  town,  Russian 
Poland,  government  of  Grodno,  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Lida. 
Pop.  1550. 

VASILKOV  or  WASILKOW,  vi-sil-kov/,  a town  of  Russia, 
government  and  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kiev.  Pop.  8000,  among 
whom  are  many  Jews. 

VASIO.  See  Vaison. 

VASIOOGAN  or  VASIOUGAN,  vi'se-oo-gin',  written  also 
WASIUGAN  and  IVASSIOUGAN,  a river  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
rises  in  the  E.  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  flows  E.N.E., 
and  joins  the  Obi  on  the  left,  about  30  miles  below  Narim, 
after  a course  of  about  170  miles. 

VASKUT,  vdsh'koot,  a village  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Bacs,  4 
miles  from  Baja.  Pop.  3388. 

VASSALBOROUGH,  vas^sal-bur-ruh,  a post-village  and 
township  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine,  on  the  E.  side  of  Kenne- 
bec River.  14  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  The  village  is  the 
centre  of  an  active  trade,  and  by  means  of  a lock  and  a dam 
across  the  Kennebec  at  Augusta,  vessels  are  enabled  to 
ascend  the  river  to  this  place.  Leather  and  cotton  goods  are 
manufactured  here.  Population  of  the  township,  3181. 

V AS'SAR,  a post-village,  capital  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan. 

VAS80URAS,  v^s-syr^s.  a village  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pop.  of  the  district,  4000. 

VASSY,  vds'see/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute- 
Marne,  on  the  Blaise,  28  miles  N.N.W,  of  Chaumont.  Pop. 
in  1852,  2867.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  massacre 
of  its  Protestant  inhabitants  by  order  of  the  Duke  de  Guise 
in  1562. 

VASSY,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Calvados,  10 
miles  E.  of  Vire.  Pop.  in  1852.  3250. 

VAST,  Le,  leh  vdst.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Manche,  11  miles  E.  of  Cherbourg.  Pop.  in  1852,  1521. 

VASTAN.  vds'tdrP,  a village  and  castle  of  Turki.sh  Armenia, 
pashalic  of  Van,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Van,  on 
which  it  has  a small  port. 

VASTO,  iL.  eel  vds'to,  (anc.  Tstohiium?)  a town  of  Naples, 
province  ot  Abruzzo  Citra,  31  miles  S.E.  of  Chieti.  and  1^ 
'rules  from  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  9000.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls. 


* See  note  to  Sevastopol,  page  17.57. 


and  has  a spacious  market  square,  two  churches,  one  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Ceres,  8 convents,  hospitals, 
asylums,  a handsome  palace,  and  manuiactures  of  woollec 
cloth,  silks,  and  coarse  earthenware,  with  an  active  fishery^ 
and  a large  annual  fair. 

VASTO-GERARDO,  vds^to  jd-raR/do,  a market-town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Molise,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Isernia,  on 
the  Trigno.  Pop.  1800. 

VATAN,  vd'tSxo',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Indro, 
12  miles  N.W.  of  Issoudun.  Pop.  in  1852.  3212. 

VATERSA,  viit/er-sa,  or  WATEKSA,  wd'ter-sa,  a litti’ 
Lslaiid  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  Scotland,  co.  of  Inverntss, 
immediately  S.  of  Barra,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  sound.  Pop.  64. 

VATHI  or  BATIII,  vd/thee,  the  capital  town  of  the  Ionian 
island  of  Ithaca,  on  the  S.  side  of  its  gulf  or  harbor.  P.  2500 

VATHT,  a town,  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  island  of  Samos, 
with  2400  inhabitants. 

VATRENUS.  See  Santerno. 

VATU-LELE,  vd^too  Id'lA,  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  S.  of 
Viti-Levu;  lat.  (N.  point)  18°  31'  S.,  Ion.  177°  35'  W.  It  ia 
surrounded  by  dangerous  reefs. 

VATZ,  OBER,  offler  vdts,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Grisons,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  11  miles  S.  of  Chur- 
Loire.  Pop.  872. 

VATZ,  UNTER,  oonRer  vdts,  a village  of  Switzerland,  5 
miles  N.  of  Chur  (Coire.)  Pop.  1150. 

VAUBECOURT,  vob'kooR/,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
nartment  of  Meuse,  on  the  Aisue,  10  mile.s  N.  of  Bar-le-Duc. 
Pop.  1100. 

VAUCLIN,  Le.  leh  vo'kldNO^  a town  of  the  French  West 
India  island  of  Martinique,  on  its  E.  coast.  Pop.  4878. 

VAUCLUSE,  vo'klUz',  (L.  VaVlis  Clau/sa;  It.  Val  C/nusa, 
vdl  ke-oo'sd,)  a department  in  the  S.E.  of  France,  having  S. 
and  W.  the  Durance  and  Rhone  Rivers.  Area  1328  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  268,255.  Surface  hilly  in  the  E.,  where 
it  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  the  Alps,  highest  point  Mount 
Ventoux;  and  the  soil  is  not  generally  fertile.  Less  corn 
is  rai.sed  than  is  required  for  home  consumption  ; principal 
products  wine,  silk,  almonds,  and  other  fruits;  madder, 
.saffron,  and  aromatic  seeds.  Chief  manufactures  are  of  silk 
stuffs  at  Avignon  aud  Orange;  woollen  fabrics,  perfumery, 
confectionery,  printing  types,  and  glass  wares.  Vaucluse 
is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Apt.  Avignon,  Carpen- 
tras,  and  Orange.  Capital,  Avignon.  'The  name  of  Vai- 
CLOSE  (“  enclosed  valley”)  is  derived  from  the  fountain  of 
Vaucluse,  the  source  of  the  little  river  Sorgues.  issuing  from 
an  immen.se  cavern  overhung  and  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
mountains.  'J'his  fountain  is  celebrated  for  the  loves  of  Pe- 
trarch and  Laura. 

VAUCLUSE,  FONTAINE  DE,  fAN«'tiffl  deh  vo'klUz',  a 
village  and  remarkable  fountain  of  France,  department  of 
Vaucluse,  15  miles  E.  of  Avignon.  Its  scenery  is  most 
picturesque,  but  it  derives  its  chief  celebrity  from  having 
been  the  residence  of  Petrarch.  (See  preceding  article.) 

VAUCLUSE',  a small  village  of  Edgefield  district,  South 
Carolina. 

VAUCOULEURS,  vo'koo'lUR',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Meuse,  and  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Commercy.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2655.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  geographer  Claude 
de  Lisle. 

VAUD,  v6,  or  PAYS-DE-VAUD,  p.Ve-deh-vo',  (Ger.  Waadt, 
^ canton  of  West  Switzerland,  having  S.  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  W.  France,  and  on  the  other  sides  Savoy  and  the 
cantons  of  Valais,  Bern,  BYeybourg,  Neufchatel,  aud  Geneva. 
Area  1185  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1860,  213.157,  nearly  all 
Protestants.  The  surface  in  the  S.E.  is  covered  by  ram- 
parts of  the  Alp.s,  and  in  the  N.W.  by  those  of  the  Jura; 
elsewhere  undulating.  Principal  rivers,  the  Upper  Rhone, 
Orbe,  and  Broye;  it  compri.ses  the  Lake  Joux  and  part  of 
the  Lakes  Neufchritel  and  Morat.  The  raising  of  corn  and 
wine,  and  the  rearing  of  live  stock,  are  the  chief  branches 
of  industry ; and  the  best  vineyards  of  Switzerland  are  in 
this  canton.  Salt  from  the  springs  of  Bex,  marble,  coal, 
■ sulphur,  and  a few  metals  are  produced;  manufiictures 
unimportant;  ti’ansit  trade  into  France  and  Germany  active. 
The  government  is  more  aristocratic  than  in  most  of  the 
Swi.ss  cantons.  Chief  towns,  Lausanne  the  capital,  Vevay, 
Merges,  Nyon,  and  Avenches.  It  holds  the  19th  place  in 
the  Swiss  Confederation.  Previously  to  1798  it  was  subordi- 
nate to  Bern,  under  the  name  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud. 

VAUDUMONT,  V(5'd.Ym6N«',  a village  of  BYance,  depart- 
ment of  Meurthe,  6 miles  S.  of  Vezelize,  formerly  fortified. 
Pop.  400. 

VAUDREUTL,  (BY.  pron.  vo'drul',)  a county  of  Canada 
East,  situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  province,  bounded  on 
the  S.E.  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
Lake  of  the  iMountains.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  De  I’Isle, 
and  numerous  other  streams.  Area  330  square  miles.  Capi- 
tal, Vaudreuil.  Pop.  21,429. 

VAUGHANSVILLE,  vawnz'vill,  a post-office  of  Newberry 
district.  South  Carolina. 

VAUGIINSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio. 

VAU'GI  NE.  a township  in  .Tefferson  co.,  Arkansas. 

VAUGIRARD,  vCi'zheeYaR',  a commune  of  France,  depart 
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jannc  of  Srine,  forming  a suburb  of  Paris  on  the  S.W., 
within  Its  fortifications.  Pop.  in  1862,  15,515. 

VAULION,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 

Vaud,  at  the  foot  of  l)ent-de-Vaulion.  Pop.  980. 

YAULIOA,  DKAT  DE,  d^NO  deh  vo'le-6NO^  a mountain  of 
Switzerland,  Jura  chain,  canton  of  Vaud,  4898  feet  above 
the  sea. 

\ 4.ULrrERSHOLME,  a tything  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

VAUNKS,  a river  of  Central  America.  See  Cape  River. 

VAU'SIM/  or  BAU'SliVP,  a town  of  India,  Deccan,  Nizam’s 
dominions,  85  miles  S.W.  of  Ellichpoor. 

V AU  VERT,  vo'vaiRf,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Card,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Nimes.  Pop.  in  1852,  41s7. 

VAC  ViLLERS,  vo'vee'y^^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ilaute-Saoue,  20  miles  N.  of  Vesoul.  Pop.  1240. 

VACX,  VO,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Rhone. 
Pop.  in  1852,  2280. 

VAUX,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Aisne,  22  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Vervins.  Pop.  1000. 

VAUX'IIALL',  a suburb  of  the  British  metropolis,  in 
Surrey,  W.  of  Kenniugton,  2?  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Paul’s, 
London,  comprised  in  the  borough  of  Lambeth,  and  con- 
nected with  Westminster  by  a bridge  across  the  Thames,  950 
feet  in  length.  Here  are  l auxhall  Gardens,  numerous  dis- 
villeries,  factories,  and  gas  works,  chiefl}"  along  the  low 
shore  of  the  river.  It  has  a station  on  the  South  Western 
Railway. 

VAUXIIALL,  a suburb  and  gardens  of  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, at  its  N.E.  extremity. 

VAUXIIALL,  a village  of  Essex  co.,  New  Jersey,  7 miles 
W.  of  Newark. 

VAUX-SOUS-CII£vREMONT,  v6  soo  shAv’r'm6No/,  a vil- 
lage of  Belgium,  province  and  4 miles  S.E.  of  Liege,  on  the 
Vesdre.  Pop.  2380. 

VAVAO,  vd-vd'o,  or  VAVAU,  vd-v5w^,  an  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  Friendly  Islands;  lat.  18°  39'  2"  S.,  Ion.  174° 
1'  W.  Length  10  miles.  Estimated  population  6000.  It  is 
of  coral  rock,  well  wooded,  fertile,  and  has  a good  harbor. 

VAVITOU,  vii-ve-too/,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  Pacific 
Ocean.  Lat.  23°  42'  S.,  Ion,  147°  50'  W.,  discovered  in  1791. 
Surface  elevated. 

VAA’RZENCZYCI.  See  Wawrzencztce. 

VAY'NOR,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

V AYR  AC,  vA'rdk^  a village  of  France,  department  of  Lot, 
21  miles  N.E.  ofGourdon.  Pop.  1700. 

V AYRES,  vAr.  a village  of  France,  department  of  Gironde, 
jui  the  Dordogne.  Pop.  1600. 

VAZABARRIS,  vA-zd-bAR-Reece^,  a river  of  Brazil,  enters 
the  Atlantic  near  lat.  11°  S.  Length,  about  300  miles. 

VAZKERABAD,  vd-zee'rd-bad/,  VAZIRABAD  or  WAZEE'- 
RABAD^,  a town  of  the  Punjab,  near  the  Chenaub,  64  miles 
N.W.  of  Lahore.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in 
India,  having  been  rebuilt  in  European  style,  and  possess- 
ing a good  bazaar  and  a palace,  erected  by  Runjeet-Singh. 

VE.CLTOWN,  veePtown,  a small  village  of  Somerset  co.. 
New  Jer.sey,  about  10  miles  N.  of  Somerville. 

V E.\SE  A,  vee/se,  a township  in  Drew  co.,  Arkansas. 

VCA/IE,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine ; incorpo- 
rated .March  26,  1853. 

VECllEliDE,  f^K/M'deh,  a village  of  Germany,  duchy  and 
6 miles  W.  of  Brunswick,  on  the  Hanover  Railway. 

VECIIINGEN,  v^K/iug-en,  or  VECIIIGEN,  v^K/ig-en,  a 
village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Bern,  on  the 
Worblen.  Pop.  2597. 

VECIIT,  v^Kt,  or  WECHT,  ^^Kt,  an  arm  of  the  Rhine, 
in  the  Netherlands,  branches  from  the  Old  Rhine  at  Utrecht, 
and  after  a northward  and  navigable  course  of  18  miles 
enters  the  Zuyder-Zee  at  Muiden. 

VECHT  or  WECHT,  a river  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  Han- 
over. and  the  Netherlands,  enters  the  Zuyder-Zee  at  Gene- 
niuiden,  Overyssel,  after  a N.W.  cour.se  of  90  miles. 

VECllTA,  v^K'tl,  a walled  town  of  North-lVest  Germany, 
duchy  and  28  miles  S.  of  Oldenburg,  Pop.  1976.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linens. 

VECKENSTADT,  fAk'ken-stdtt',  a village  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Saxony,  government  of  Magdeburg,  S.S.E.  of 
Osterwick,  on  the  Use.  Pop.  1052. 

VCCKERKAGEN,  f^k/ker-kd'ghen.  a market-town  of 
Gernsany,  He.s.se-Cassel,  province  of  Nieder-IIessen,  on  the 
M'e.«er.  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ca-'^sel.  Pop.  1888.  It  has  a castle. 

VECTIS  or  VECTA.  See  Isle  of  Wight. 

VEDAXO.  vA-dA/uo,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  about  12 
miles  .\.  of  Milan.  I’op.  1192. 

VEDANO  or  VED.ANO-D’ULONA,  v.A-dA^no  do-lo^A,  a vil- 
lage of  Northern  Italy,  on  a hill  above  the  Gloria.  Pop.  1547. 

VEDE,  a river  of  Turkey.  See  Vode. 

VEDINUM.  See  Udine. 

VEDRIN,  vA'drANO^  a village  of  Belgium,  province,  and  N. 
of  Namur,  on  a stream  of  its  own  name.  Pop.  1355. 

VEEN,  vAn,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  North  Brabant, 
10  miles  N.W.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  on  the  Meu.se.  Pop.  871. 

VEENDAM.  vAu'dAm,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince and  15  miles  S.E.  of  Groningen. 

VEENENDAAL,  vA/nen-ddl'.  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  and  19  miles  E.S.E.  of  Utrecht,  on  the  Amsterdam 
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and  Arnhem  Railway.  In  the  spring  of  1865,  it  suffered 
greatly  from  an  inundation  of  the  Rhine.  Pop.  2997. 

VEFSEN,  vAHsen,  a river  rising  in  Sweden,  and  traversing 
Norwav.  enters  the  Atlantic.  Length.  90  miles. 

VEERAN-SHEHR  or  VTRAN-SHEHR,  ve-rAn'shSh’r,  a 
ruined  city  of  Asia  Minor,  58  miles  E.  of  Kaisareeyeh.  It  has 
some  remains,  and  excavations  in  the  adjacent  rocks. 

VEGA,  vA'gd,  a village  of  Spain,  province  of  Leon,  9 miles 
from  Ponferrada.  Pop.  1090. 

VEHR,  vaiR,  formerly  KAMPVEER,  kAmptvair,  a mari- 
time town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Zeeland,  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Walcheren.  Pop.  1082. 

VE^GA,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa. 

VEGA,  La,  Id  vA'gd,  a town  of  Hayti,  78  miles  N.W.  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  an  elevated  region,  on  the  site  of  a city  of 
same  name,  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1564. 

VEGACERVERA,  va-ga-lhAR-vA/rd,  a village  of  Spain, 
province  of  Leon,  on  the  Torio.  Pop.  1458. 

VEGA-DEL-VALARCE,  vA'gd  dAl  vd-laR'thA,  a village  of 
Spain,  province  and  about  70  miles  from  Leon.  Pop.  1080. 

VEGA-DE-RIVADEO,  vA/gd  dA  re-vd-oA/o,  a village  ot 
Spain,  Asturias,  province  and  60  miles  W.  of  Oviedo,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Suaron  and  Eo.  Pop.  1947. 

VEGA-DE-SANTA-BRIGIDA,  vA'gd  dA  sdn/td  bre-Hee'Dd,  a 
village  of  the  Canary  Islands,  on  the  Grand  Canary,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Pop.  3382. 

VEGAS-DEL-CONDADO,  vA/gds  dM  kon-dd/do,  a town  of 
Spain,  province  and  12  miles  from  Leon.  Pop.  1071. 

VEGEN,  vA^ghen,  an  island  of  Norway,  province  of  Trom- 
sde,  15  miles  off  the  coast,  lat.  65°  44'  N.,  Ion.  12°  E.,  about 
30  miles  in  circumference. 

VEGESACK,  vA/gheh-sdk',  a market-town  of  Germany, 
territory  and  10  miles  N.W.  of  Bremen,  on  the  Weser.  Pop. 
2000.  It  has  ship-building  docks. 

VEGLIA,  vAPyd  or  vM'yd,  an  island  of  the  Adriatic,  com- 
prised in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Illyria,  government  of 
Triesi,  in  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  E.  of  Istria,  separated  from 
the  Hungarian  Littorale  and  Croatia  by  the  Channel  of  Mor- 
lacca,  and  having  S.W.  the  island  of  Cher.so,  3 miles  distant. 
Length  23  miles,  greatest  breadth  12  miles.  Pop.  15.000. 
Surface  mountainous,  sterile  in  the  N.  and  E.,  fertile  else- 
where. It  produces  timber,  wine,  silk,  fruits,  marble,  salt, 
and  many  live  stock.  Corn  is  imported  from  Croatia.  'I’he 
fisheries  are  important. 

VEGLIA,  the  capital  town  of  the  above,  on  its  S.W.  side, 
has  a small  harbor,  defended  by  a castle.  Pop.  3600. 

VEGLIE,  vAPyA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Otranto, 
21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Brindisi.  Pop.  1350. 

VEILE  or  WEILE,  vPleh,(?)  a town  of  Denmark.  Jutland, 
capital  of  an  amt,  on  the  Veile,  at  the  head  of  the  Veile- 
fiord,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Fredericia.  Pop.  2000. 

VEILEFIORD,  vPleh  fe-oRd/,  is  an  inlet  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Jutland,  15  miles  in  length  and  4 miles  in  breadth  at  its 
entrance. 

VEIGY-FONCENNEX,  vA'zhee'  fANo'sSn'nA/,  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Savoy,  province  of  Faucigny, 
near  the  Hermance.  Pop.  1125. 

VEl'l'SHOCHElM,  (Veitshbcheim,)  vit/sho-Kime',  a village 
of  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main, 
4 miles  N.W.  of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  1346. 

VEJER,  vA-HaiR/,  or  BEJER  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  bA-naiiP 
dA  lA  fron-tA^rA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  27  miles  S.E, 
of  Cadiz,  on  the  Barbate.  Pop.  8360.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  sacking. 

VEKA  SLATINA,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Szalatna. 

VELA,  La,  lA  vA/lA,  a seaport  town  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Coro,  lat.  11°  25'  N.,  Ion.  69°  40'  W. 

VELAINE,  veh-lAn/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  1 
mile  S.  of  Namur,  on  the  Sambre.  Pop.  1527. 

VELAINES,  veh-lain/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut.  6 miles’ N.E.  of  Tournai.  Pop.  2528. 

VELAS^CO,  (Sp.  pron.  v.A-lAs'ko.)  a village  of  Brazoria  co., 
Texas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River,  about  45  miles  S.W. 
of  Galveston,  and  30  miles  by  water  S.E.  of  Brazoria.  It  has 
a landing  for  steamboats,  but  is  said  to  be  not  improving. 

VEL  ATE,  vA-lA'tA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  and 
16  miles  N.E.  of  3Iilan.  Pop.  1086. 

VELAUR,  ve-lawr',  a river  of  Hindostan,  presidency  of 
Madras,  rises  in  lat.  10°  28'  N.,  Ion.  78°  21'  E.,  Hows  E 
through  Madura  and  Tanjore,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Ben 
gal,  at  lat.  10°  6'  N.,  Ion.  79°  17'  E. 

VELAUR.  a river  of  Hindo.stan,  rises  in  the  East  Ghauts, 
in  South  Arcot,  flows  E.  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
near  Porto  Novo;  lat.  11°  29'  N.,  Ion.  79°  50'  E. 

VELAY,  veh-lA',  an  old  province  of  France,  now  comprised 
in  the  department  of  Haute-Ijoire.  Its  capital  was  Le  Puy. 

VELAZGHEltD,  vA-lAz-gherd'.  a town  of  Persia,  province 
of  Kirman,  55  miles  N.E.  of  Gombroon. 

VELBURG.  fAPbooRG,  a town  of  Bavaria,  24  miles  I -W,  of 
Ratisbon.  Pop.  944. 

VELDKN,  fAl'den,  a town  of  Bavaria,  22  miles  N.E.  of 
Nuremberg. 

VELDEN,  a market-town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  12  milei- 
S.S.E.  of  Landsbut. 

VELDEN,  a village  of  Carinthia,  10  m l ts  E.  of  Villach. 
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VELTjWEZELT,  v5ld%A-zelt,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
duce of  Limburg,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hasselt.  Pop.  1076. 

VELE.  a river  of  Erauce.  See  Vesle. 

VELEIA.  See  Velleia. 

VELESTINA,  vi-l^s-tee^ni,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
Thessaly,  10  miles  W.  of  Volo. 

VELEZ,  vAd^s  or  vA/l§th,  a town  of  New  Granada,  province 
and  GO  miles  N.  of  Tunja,  lat.  6®  10'  N.,  Ion.  73°  60'  W.,  on  the 
Suarez.  The  waters  are  bad  and  unwholesome.  Pop.  7546. 

VELEZ  BLANCO,  vA^Ath  blAn'ko,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Almeria.  Pop.  7546.  It  has 
oil-mills,  tile-works,  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens,  hats, 
and  soap,  and  a trade  iu  excellent  wool. 

VELEZ  DE  BENAUDALLA,  vA/lSth  dA  bA-nOw-ddl'yd,  a 
town  of  Spain,  province  and  30  miles  S.E.  of  Granada. 
Pop.  3160. 

VELEZ  MALAGA,  vA'lSth  mA/ld-gA,  (anc.  Menola,)  a town 
of  Spain,  province  and  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Malaga,  on  the 
river  Velez,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean.  Pop. 
16,000.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  valley,  at  the  foot  of  steep 
mountain.s,  and  its  spires  and  convents  are  clustered  around 
a Moorish  castle,  now  in  ruins.  It  trade  has  greatly  declined, 
and  its  roadstead,  defended  by  a castle,  is  indifferent. 

VELEZ  RUBIO,  vAdAth  roo^be-o,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  54  miles  N.N.E.  of  Almeria.  Pop.  12..342,  who  manufac- 
ture woollen  fabrics.  It  is  clustered  around  a castle,  and 
near  it  are  chalybeate  springs. 

VELHA,  vAl'yd,  a lofty  and  extensive  serra  in  Brazilian 
Guiana,  between  the  Para  and  the  Amazon. 

VELIIAS,  RIO  DAS,  ree/o  dds  vAPyds,  or  GUAICUIII, 
gwi-koo-ee^,  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas-Geraes, 
rises  in  the  N.  slope  of  the  Serra  Paraupeba,  flows  E.,  and 
joins  the  Sao  Francisco  on  the  left. 

VELIJ,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Vei.izh. 

VELIKAIA.  vA-le-kPA,  a river  of  Russia,  chiefly  in  the 
government  of  Pskov,  flows  N.  past  Opotchna.  Ostrov,  and 
Pskov,  and  enters  the  Lake  of  Pskov  at  its  S.E.  extremity, 
after  a course  of  160  miles.  It  is  large  and  rapid. 

VELIKEE  LOOKI  or  VELIKI-LOUKI,  vA/lee'kee  loodcee, 
(“the  Large.  Meadow,")  a town  of  Russia,  government  and 
132  miles  S.E.  of  Pskov,  on  the  Lovat.  Pop.  4000.  It  has 
r churches,  several  schools,  and  upwards  of  32  factories, 
chiefly  for  leather. 

VELIKI-NOVGOROD.  See  Novgorod. 

VELIKI-USTIUG,  a town  of  Bussia.  See  Oostioog. 

VELILLA  DE  EBRO,  vA-leePyd  dA  A/bro,  a market-town 
of  Spain,  province  and  35  miles  S.E.  of  Saragossa. 

VEULLE,  vA-leePyA,  a town  of  South  Peru,  department 
and  70  miles  S.  of  Cuzco. 

VELJNO.  vA-lee^no,  (anc.  Velifnus,)  a river  of  Italy,  rising 
on  the  N.  declivity  of  Monte  Adeline,  flows  N.N.AV.  past  Rieti 
to  join  the  Nera,  in  the  State  of  Umbria,  4 miles  E.  of  Ternl. 
Length  54  miles,  in  which  it  has  some  rapid  descents.  The 
falls  of  the  Velino,  called  the  C.t.sc.ATA  del  MARMORE,(kds-kd/tA 
dAl  inaR/mo-rA,)  near  its  junction  with  the  Nera,  are  celebrated 
as  among.st  the  finest  cascades  in  the  world,  and  the  more 
curious  as  being  artificial  for  drainage.  They  consist  of  3 
separated  leaps.  Total  height  850  feet. 

VELINO,  MONTE,  mon/tA  vA-leehio,  a mountain  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  N.W.  of 
Lake  Fucino,  is  8174  feet  high,  and  one  of  the  principal 
summits  of  the  Apennines. 

VELITR^l.  See  Velletri. 

VELIZII  or  VELIJ,  vA-lizh^  or  vA-leezh/.  or  VELISII,  (Pol. 
^e  Anish,)atown  of  Russian  Poland,  government  and 
47  miles  N.E.  of  Vitebsk,  on  the  Dwina.  Pop.  6800.  It  has  a 
citadel,  and  considerable  exports  of  corn,  hemp,  and  linseed, 
to  Riga.  It  was  founded  by  the  Russians  in  1536,  and  taken 
by  the  Poles  in  1580,  but  it  reverted  to  Russia  in  1722. 

VELLANO,  vAl-lA^no,  a village  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Val  di 
Nievole.  4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Pescia.  Pop.  2600. 

VELLAUNODUNUM.  See  Beaune. 

VELLAUR,  vAl-lawr',  a river  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Madras,  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  30  miles  S.  of  Pondi- 
cherry, after  an  eastward  course  of  100  miles. 

VELLEBITZ  or  VELLEBITH,  a mountain  range  in  the 
Austrian  Empire.  See  Morlacca. 

VELLEIA,  vAl-lA/yA,  or  VELEIA,  vA-lA'yA,  a buried  city 
of  antiquity,  “the  Pompeii  of  Northern  Italy,”  province  of 
Parma,  on  the  Nura,  18  miles  S.  of  Piacenza.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  submerged  by  the  crumbling  of  an  adjacent 
mountain  about  the  end  of  the  .3d  century,  and  it  remained 
•oncealed  till  the  year  1760,  when,  and  subsequently,  an 
amphitheatre,  temples,  a forum,  and  many  dwellings  were 
iiijcovered. 

VELLETHI,  vAl-lA/tree.  (anc.  Velitrw.,)  a walled  town  of 
Ilaly.  Pontifical  States,  comarca  and  21  miles  S.E.  of  Rome. 
Pop.  10.000.  mostly  agricultural.  It  stands  on  a heiaht, 
commanding  fine  views  of  the  Campagna  di  Hoina  and  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  and  has  a town-hall,  constructed  by  Bramante. 
The  Borgian  Museum,  now  in  Naples,  was  originally  formed 
in  the  Borgian  Palace  here.  Velitro’,  was  an  important  city 

the  Volsci.  and  the  original  residence  of  the  Octavian 
farrnly.  Augustus  is  believed  to  have  been  born  here  u.  c.  63. 

V'ELLORE.  vAl'lor/.  a town  and  fort  of  British  India,  pre- 


sidency of  Madras,  district  and  15  miles  W.  of  Arcot.  Thf 
fort  is  large,  and  contains  spacious  barracks,  handsom* 
quarters,  and  a curious  pagoda.  The  town,  immediately 
southward,  and  connected  to  the  fort  by  outworks,  is  alsc 
large  and  populous.  A’ellore  was  the  residence  of  Tippa- 
Saib’s  family  from  1799  to  1806,  when  a native  revolt  hert 
cau.sed  their  removal  to  Calcutta. 

VELSEN,  vAl'sen.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  North 
Holland.  5 miles  N,  of  Haarlem.  Pop.  862. 

VELSIQUE-RUDDERSHOVEN,  v6P.«e-keh  rood'ders-hc.'- 
ven,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  10| 
miles  S.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2661. 

VELSK,  vAlsk,  or  VIATLSK,  ve-dtlsk',  a town  of  Russia, 
government  and  130  niiles  N.E.  of  A'ologda,  on  the  A aga, 
here  joined  by  the  Vel.  Pop.  1800.  It  has  a cathedral,  and 
trade  in  corn,  tallow,  and  pitch. 

VELTIIEM-BEYSSEM,  vAlt'hem  bais^sem,  a village  of 
Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Brussels. 
Pop.  1202. 

VELTSPURG.  a town  of  Lower  Austria.  See  Feldsbero. 

VELUCHl,  vA-loo^Kee,  (anc.  Tgmphresdus,)  the  principal 
summit  of  Mount  Gita,  North  Greece,  N.E.  of  the  village  of 
Karpenisi,  and  7657  feet  in  elevation. 

VELUWE,  vA-loo/vA,  a district  of  Holland,  forming  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  province  of  Gelderland,  and  comprised  be- 
tween the  Zuider-Zee,  the  Ys.sel,  and  the  Rhine. 

VELZEN,  vAltCsen,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  North  Holland,  on  the  Y,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Amsterdam. 
Pop.  2088. 

VEM/ENTRY,  one  of  the  small  Shetland  Islands,  Scot- 
land, 5y  miles  E.  of  Papa-Stour,  on  the  S.  side  of  St.  Magnus 
Bay.  It  has  good  pasture  land. 

VENACHOIR  or  VENN  ACHAR,  LOCH,  loK  v&n-nA-Kar',  of 
Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  is  an  expansion  of  the  Teith.  2^  miles 
S.W.  of  Callander,  3j  miles  in  length  by  1 mile  in  width, 
and  having  wooded  .‘chores. 

VEN  ADO,  vA-nA/Do.  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation, 
department  and  45  miles  N.  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  Pop.  8000. 

VENAFRO,  vA-uA^fro,  (anc.  Venaffrum,)  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  district  of  Piedimonte,  27  miles 
N.W.  of  Capua.  Pop.  2800.  It  has  a cathedral. 

VENAISSIN,  veh-nAsVANG/,  an  old  county  of  France,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Pope, 
and  now  comprised  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse. 

VENANGO,  ve-nang/go,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania; area  850  square  miles.  Alleghany  River  flows 
through  the  middle  of  the  county  in  a S.AV.  direction ; French 
Creek  (called  by  the  Indians  Venango  Creek)  enters  tha+ 
river  near  the  county  seat ; it  is  also  drained  by  Oil,  Teonista, 
and  Racoon  Creeks.  'The  surface  is  broken ; the  streams 
flow  through  narrow  valleys,  which  are  separated  from  the 
uplands  by  steep  and  rugged  hils.  The  soil  of  the  uplands 
is  moderately  fertile,  and  adapted  to  pasturage.  Iron  ore. 
stone-coal,  and  limestone  are  the  most  valuable  mineral 
products.  Immense  quantities  of  oil  .are  procured  in  this 
county,  by  boring  through  the  rock.  The  creeka  furnish  copi- 
ous and  permanent  motive-power.  Alleghany  River  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats.  Organized  in  1800,  and  named  from 
Venango  Creek.  Capital,  Franklin.  Pop.  25,043. 

VENANGO,  a village  and  township  forming  the  N.E. 
extremity'  of  Ilntler  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

VENANGO,  a post-township  of  Crawford  co..  Pennsylvania, 
intersected  by  French  Creek,  12  miles  N.  by  E.  ofMeadvillc. 
Pop.  1997. 

VENANGO,  a township  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.1616. 

VENANGO  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania.  See  French  Creek, 

VENANS,  veh-n6N«^  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Piedmont,  division  of  Turin,  2 miles  W.N.W.  of  Susa. 
Pop.  1428. 

VENASCA,  vA-nds'kA,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Piedmont,  division  of  Coni,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Saluzzo,  on  the 
Varaita.  Pop.  2650. 

VENASQUE,  vA-nAs/kA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  54 
miles  N.E.  of  Huesea,  near  the  Pyrenees  and  the  French 
frontier.  It  has  a fort,  a custom-house,  and  medicinal 
springs. 

VENASQUE,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Vaucluse,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Carpentras.  Pop.  980. 

VENCATIGIIERRY.  ven-kA-te-gh5r/ree,  a town  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  district  of  South  Arcot,  on  the 
Mysore  frontier,  43  miles  W.  of  Vellore. 

VENCE.  v6ns.s.  (anc.  Virdcium?)  a town  of  France,  depart> 
ment  of  Var,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Grasse.  Pop.  in  1852,  3612. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths. 

VENDA,  GRANDE,  grAnMA  v&nMA.  a village  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  province  and  8 miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

VENDEE  or  LA  VEND15e.  lA  vAxc'dAt,  a ii\er  of  France, 
giving  name  to  a department,  the  S.E.  part  (>t  which  it  tra- 
verses. ri.ses  in  the  Forest  of  Chantemarle,  department  of 
Deux-S^vres,  flows  S.W.  past  Fontenay-le-Comte,  and,  after  a 
course  of  46  miles,  joins  the  Sevre-Niortaise.  a little  above 
Marans. 

VENDEE  or  LA  VENDEE,  a maritime  departnumt  in  the 
W.  of  France,  having  N.  the  AtJantii..  Are;i  2595  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1861,  395.695.  The  surface  is  level  in  the  N.  and  W. 
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por lions, ant'  marshy  toward  the  coast,  elsewhere  undulating 
au'l  wooded.  More  corn  aud  wine  are  raised  than  are  required 
lor  heme  coi  sumption;  other  products  are  hemp,  flax,  wool, 
fatted  oattle  for  the  Paris  markets,  coal,  and  a few  metals. 
The  maLiufactures  are  paper,  woven  fabrics,  leather,  and 
beet-root  sugar,  but  unimportant.  The  department  is  divided 
into  the  arroudissements  of  liourbou-Vendee,  Fontenay,  and 

Les  Sables  d’Olonne.  Capital,  Bourbon- Vendee. Adj.  and 

inhab.  Vendean,  v^u-dee'au. 

VENDEN  or  WENDEN,  vSuMen  (Russ.  A'ess,  k^ss,)  a town 
of  Russia,  government  of  Livonia,  on  the  Aa,  50  miles  N.E. 
of  Riga.  Pop.  2000.  It  was  founded  in  1205,  and  once  con- 
tained the  residence  of  the  Gi’and  Masters  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  now  a ruin. 

VENDED  VRE,  v6N®'duhv’r/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Auhe,  at  the  source  of  the  Barse,  13  miles  W.  of  Bar-sur- 
Auhe.  Pop.  in  1852,  1946. 

VENDEUVRE,  a commune  of  France,  department  of 
Vienne,  arrondissemeut  of  Poitiers.  Pop.  in  1852,  2182, 

VENDOME,  v6N«'dome/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Loir-et-Cher,  on  the  Loir,  39  miles  W.  of  Orleans.  Pop.  in 
1852,  9325.  It  has  a ruined,  but  once  strongly  fortified 
castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Vendome;  a communal  college  and 
public  library,  hospital,  cavalry  barracks,  theatre,  public 
baths,  and  manufactures  of  leather  gloves,  coarse  cotton 
fabrics,  cotton  hosiery,  and  paper.  It  was  formerly  capital 
of  a district  called  the  VendCnwis,  now  comprised  in  the 
departments  of  Loir-et-Cher  and  Sarthe. 

VENDOTENA,  v6n-do-t4'nd,  (anc.  Parulatatria,)  an  island 
of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Naples,  23  miles  W.N.W. 
of  l.schia.  It  is  8 miles  in  circumference ; fertile,  well  culti- 
vated, and  having  a small  town  and  fishing  port.  Pop.  500. 
It  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a place  of  banishment  for  state 
prisoners. 

VENDRELL,  vSn-dr^l/,  (anc.  Palfuriana  ?)  a town  of  Spain, 
province  and  17  miles  N.E.  of  Tarragona,  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  which  it  has  a small  port.  Pop.  3982. 

VENECIA.  See  Venice. 

VENEDIG,  a city  of  Italy.  See  Venice. 

VENERIA,  vA-n4-ree'4,  a town  of  Italy,  Sardinian  States,  6 
miles  N.W.  of  Turin,  with  a royal  palace  and  gardens,  P,  3000. 

VENERIS  PORTUS,  See  Porto  Venere. 

VENETIA.  See  Venice. 

VENEV  or  WENEW,  v^l-n§y^  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment, and  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Toola,  on  the  Venevka.  Pop. 
3400.  It  has  a cathedral,  and  woollen  and  linen  manufactures. 

VENEZIA,  a city  of  Italy.  See  Venice. 

VENEZUELA,  v4n'4z-wee/la,  (Sp.  pron.  va-nSth-wd/ld  or 
v^n-^s-wMd,)  a republic  occupying  the  N.E.  portion  of 
South  America,  between  lat.  1°  8'  and  12°  16'  N.,  and  Ion. 
53°  15'  and  73°  17'  VV.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  by  British  Guiana,  S. 
by  Brazil,  and  W.  by  New  Granada.  'The  western  boun- 
dary, according  to  the  treaty  between  the  two  republics, 
begins  on  the  coast  at  Cape  Chichibacoa,  Ion.  72°  24'  W., 
runs  to  the  sources  of  the  Maimachi,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  and  is  determined  throughout  chiefly  by  the  junc- 
tions and  courses  of  rivers,  its  whole  length  being  1100  miles. 
The  S.  aud  E.  boundaries  running  through  countries  but 
little  known,  are  imperfectly  determined.  The  former  of 
these,  towards  Brazil,  from  the  source  of  the  Maimachi  in 
the  \V.,  to  the  junction  of  the  Rupununi  and  Essequibo  in 
the  E.,  follows  the  water-bounds  or  ridges  separating  the 
basins  of  rivers  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  geographi- 
cal knowledge,  can  only  be  represented  hypothetically.  On 
the  E.  the  republic  assumes  that  its  boundary  extends  from 
the  river  Cuyuni  to  the  mouth  of  the  Moroco  on  the  coast, 
while  the  British  government  claims  for  Guiana  a territory 
N.  of  this  line,  and  all  the  coast  between  the  Essequibo  and 
Orinoco.  The  area  of  the  republic  is  about  400,000  square 
miles,  or  double  that  of  France. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Mountains,  &c. — In  Venezuela,  the 
mountains  hold  a secondary  importance,  and  occupy  but  a 
third  of  the  whole  territory.  The  E.  cordillera  of  the  An- 
des divides  into  two  branches  before  it  leaves  New  Granada. 
The  VV.  branch,  which  incloses  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  bears 
in  its  different  portions  the  names  of  Sierra  de  Ucafia,  Sierra 
de  I’erija,  (in  the  middle,)  aud  where  it  reaches  the  coast  at 
Cape  Chichibacoa,  Montes  de  Oca.  It  has  but  a moderate 
elevation,  rarely  exceeding  4000  feet,  and  is  nowhere  culti- 
vated. 'The  thick  forests  which  cover  it  in  its  whole  extent 
shelter  the  independent  Indian  tribe.s.  the  Cucinas  and  the 
Goajiras.  'The  E.  branch  enters  Venezuela  much  further 
S.,  and  stretches  N.E.  for  about  300  miles,  with  a general 
breadth  of  about  60  miles.  It  is  an  immense  pile  of  rocks, 
forming  ridges  narrow  at  the  summit,  and  rising  to  the 
limits  of  Alpine  vegetation.  The  paramos,  or  summit-plains, 
have  geueral'y  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet.  'The  Nevado 
le  Merida,  the  loftiest  of  the  summits  which  rise  above 
■•.hem,  is  15,300  fret  in  height,  and  always  covered  with 
snow.  Where  cultivation  has  obtained  a footing  on  the 
slopes  if  tlu'se  mountains,  it  succeeds  to  a height  of  8000 
or  9000  feet,  the  line  which  .separates  the  cereal  crops  of 
temperate  climates,  wheat,  barley,  Ac.,  from  tropical  pro- 
vluctious,  maize,  cotfre,  the  yuca.  Ac.,  belug  at  an  elevation 
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of  about  4000  feet.  Breaking  off  from  these  mountains 
near  'Trujillo,  the  coast-chain  runs  N.E.  towards  the  Gulf 
of  'Tacarigua  or  V'aleucia,  which,  enclosed  by  mountains, 
presents  the  most  diversified  and  beautiful  scenery ; the 
chain  then  continues  onwards  parallel  to  the  sea-coa.st.  Its 
N.  branch,  known  as  the  Sierra  de  Mariara,  terminates  a1 
Cape  Codera.  It  rises  in  the  Silla  de  Caracas  to  an  eie\  atiou 
of  8600  feet,  forming  a conspicuous  oVgect  from  the  sea. 
'The  S.  branch,  known  as  the  Mountains  of  Guacimo  and 
Yusma,  .sends  a winding  chain.  Sierra  de  Alta  Gracia  S.  to 
the  Orinoco;  while  towards  the  E.  and  S.E.,  it  forms  the 
chains  of  the  Bergantin  and  Cocollar.  The  valleys  and 
table-lands  of  these  coast-chains,  which  have  collectively  a 
moderate  elevation,  are  the  chief  seats  of  cultivation  in  \ e- 
nezuela,  and  form  together  the  most  populous  region  of  the 
torrid  zone  in  the  New  World.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  on  the  frontiers  of  Guiana,  rises  an  insulated  group 
of  mountains,  between  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon, 
divisible  into  .'^everal  chains,  extending  for  the  most  part  F. 
and  W.,  and  called  collectively  the  Mountains  of  Farima. 
This  extensive  mountain  region  still  remains  unexplored,  ? 
wilderness  overgrown  with  superb  forests.  It  is  known 
however,  that  the  Mountains  of  Farima  nowhere  attain  the 
elevation  of  paramos,  (12,000  feet,}  so  that  their  summits 
when  cleared  of  trees,  would  be  capable  of  yielding  the  grains 
of  Europe. 

Llanos. — From  the  Mountains  of  Farima  to  the  coast-chain 
at  Caracas,  and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  foot 
of  the  Andes,  extends  an  immense  plain,  with  an  area  of 
above  150,000  square  miles,  having  in  some  places  on  its 
margin  an  elevation  of  1300  feet,  though  a great  portion  of 
it  is  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  rainy  season 
it  is  flooded  by  the  rivers  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  surface 
ofthe  British  Isles.  Such  are  the  llanos.  Id^noce,  (“plains”)  of 
Venezuela.  They  are  generally  destitute  of  trees,  which  in 
the  most  favored  spots  occur  only  in  small  clusters.  'The 
moriche  (Mauritia)  palm  is  scattered  thinly  over  the  waste, 
which  is  often  quite  treeless.  The  change  of  level  is  rarely 
discernible  by  the  eye,  though  in  some  places,  piatches  of 
rock,  showing  horizontal  stratification,  aud  occasionally 
some  square  miles  in  extent,  rise  a few  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding plain.  In  the  dry  season,  the  greater  part  of  the 
llanos  presents  to  the  view  a bare  sunburnt  desert,  over 
which  the  least  agitation  of  the  air  whirls  clouds  of  dust. 
'The  inten.se  heat  reverberated  from  the  naked  ground,  the 
want  of  landmarks,  with  the  fre(iuency  of  extensive  mirage, 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  water,  then  render  a journey 
through  the  llanos  a dangerous  undertaking.  But  no  sooner 
does  the  rain  fall — and  it  pours  down  with  the  violence 
peculiar  to  the  tropics — than  the  scene  changes  totally; 
vegetation  springs  forth  and  spreads  itself  abroad  with  sur- 
prising rapidity,  the  arid  waste  becomes  a rich  garden,  the 
moistened  earth  is  seen  to  heave  and  open,  and  forth  come 
the  crocodile  and  the  boa-constrictor,  shaking  off  their 
lethargy,  and  releasing  themselves  from  their  temporary 
imprisonment.  'The  rivers,  hitherto  dry,  are  now  quickly 
filled,  and  their  banks  being  low,  the  waters  spread  over 
the  llanos,  forming  great  seas,  which,  towards  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  penetrate  even  into  the  majestic  forests.  'The 
plains  above  the  level  of  the  inundation  feed  cattle  and 
horses  in  great  numbers. 

Rivers. — 'The  great  river  of  Venezuela  is  the  Orinoco, 
which  holds  the  third  rank  among  the  great  rivers  of  South 
America.  The  exuberantly  fertile  valley  of  this  noble  river, 
into  which  flow  above  400  other  rivers  reputed  navigable, 
watering  a territory  of  150,000  square  miles,  offers  to  ad- 
vancing civilization  all  the  natural  conditions  of  an  opu- 
lent and  populous  state.  (See  Orinoco.)  Within  the  limits 
of  the  Venezuelan  Republic,  the  rivers  that  have  a course 
of  at  least  100  mile.s,  are  about  60  in  number;  the  chief 
of  the.se  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco;  of  the  re- 
mainder, few  call  for  especial  notice.  The  Cuyuni  runs  E. 
from  the  Mountains  of  Farima,  S.  of  the  Orinoco,  to  join 
the  Essequibo  in  British  Guiana.  Further  W.  the  Guaiuia 
or  Rio  Negro  crosses  the  territory  of  Venezuela,  on  its  way 
from  the  foot  of  the  Andes  In  New  Granada,  to  the  Amazon 
in  Brazil.  'The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Caribbean  .Sea  are 
much  inferior  in  magnitude  to  those  already  mentioned; 
the  most  important  are  the  Zulia,  Catatumba,  and  Motatan, 
falling  into  Lake  Maracaybo;  the 'Tocuyo,  running  N.E  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Coro  and  Carabobo;  the  Tuy.  flowing 
E.  through  the  plains  S.  of  Caracas;  the  Unare,  50  miles  fur- 
ther E. ; and  the  Guarapiche,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 

Lakes  and  Harbors. — Above  200  lakes  or  lagoons  are  enu 
merated  within  the  territory  of  Venezuela,  but  most  of 
these  are  the  results  of  inundation,  being  only  mar.sht-i 
more  or  less  permanently  covered.  Only  two  of  the  wh(>)<j 
number,  namely.  Lakes  Maracaybo  aud  'Tacarigua.  are  dt^ 
serving  of  notice  for  their  extent  or  beauty.  'The  chief 
harbors  are  those  of  Cumana,  at  the  S.  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Cariaco,  and  capacious  enough  to  receive  and  sh-dter  ail 
the  fleets  of  Europe;  and  Puerto  Cabello,  which  is  also 
roomy  and  secure.  LaGuayra  owes  its  importance  chiefly 
to  its  vicinity  to  Caracas,  and  to  thr  pt-puloi  sne*  ol  the 
neighboring  country. 
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Minerah. — The  attention  of  the  first  Spanish  settlers  in 
chis  country  was  forcibly  attracted  by  the  gold  ornaments 
worn  by  the  Indians,  and  their  search  for  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  was  not  wholly  fruitless.  The  towns  of  Bar- 
quesimeto  and  Nirgua  owed  their  origin  to  the  discovery 
of  gold-mines  in  the  mountains  lying  between  them.  In 
l;itO  were  di.scovered  the  miues  of  Los  Teques.  In  1584  the 
city  of  San  Juan  de  la  Paz  was  founded  on  the  Tuy,  and  for 
some  years  derived  wealth  and  prosperity  from  the  neigh- 
boring gold-mines  of  Apa  and  Carapa.  Several  other  mines 
enjoyed  a transient  reputation.  But  owing  to  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  supposed  treasures,  and  the  ravages  of 
jlimate,  these  mines  seem  to  have  been  all  abandoned  early 
n the  17 th  century,  and  were  soon  forgotten.  Silver-mines 
were  also  discovered  at  Guanita  between  Aroa  and  Nirgua; 
j,nd  in  the  present  century,  silver  ores  have  been  found  in 
the  Mountains  of  Merida,  S.  of  Lake  Maracaybo,  and  Caras- 
suno,  all  of  which  are  very  rich,  but  have  not  as  yet  been 
tully  developed.  But  the  copper  of  Aroa  has  proved 'more 
valuable  than  its  silver.  These  copper-mines,  situated  in 
the  hills  of  San  Felipe,  about  70  miles  W.  of  Puerto  Cabello, 
are  extremely  productive.  The  tin-mines  of  Barquesimeto 
were  worked  for  many  years  on  account  of  the  Crown,  their 
whole  produce  being  used  in  casting  brass  guns;  they  were 
at  length  sold  to  a private  speculator,  who  abandoned  them. 
Coal  is  said  to  be  excellent  and  abundant  in  many  of  the 
coast-districts,  but  chiefly  in  Coro.  Extensive  deposits  of 
coal  exist  on  the  margin  of  the  Barcelona  Kiver.  and  only  9 
miles  from  the  port  of  the  same  name.  It  is  bituminous 
coal,  and  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  English  cannel. 
Among  the  mineral  resources  of  Venezuela,  salt  is  not 
the  least  important.  The  salt-mines  of  Araya,  facing  the 
sea.  on  the  peninsula  N.  of  Cumana.  were  discovered  by 
the  followers  of  Columbus  in  1499,  and  as  they  offered  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  the  purest  salt,  they  continued  for 
some  years  to  attract  adventurers  of  all  nations.  Asphalte 
and  petroleum  are  abundant  round  Lake  Maracaybo.  At 
Lagunilla.s,  in  Merida,  is  a lagoon,  which,  in  the  dry  sea.son, 
yields  a large  quantity  of  the  .sesqui-carbonate  of  soda,  known 
to  druggists  by  the  African  name  of  trona.  The  Indiana 
use  it  to  mix  with  their  tobacco.  At  the  present  time  vessels 
may  be  laden  from  the  immense  salt  deposits  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  La  Guayra  at  the  smallest  possible  cost. 

'.'flimate. — The  climate  of  Venezuela  exhibits  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  equatorial  character.  The  change  of  seasons 
is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  vegetation  goes  on  perpetually. 
On  the  coast,  the  thermometer  ranges  from  80°  to  90°  Fah- 
renheit the  year  round.  But,  notwithstanding  the  continu- 
ous heat  that  prevails  along  the  coast,  epidemic  diseases  are 
rare,  and  the  climate  is  comparatively  healthy.  To  those 
unacclimated,  however,  a due  amount  of  care  is  nece.ssary, 
as  a too  great  exposure  and  inattention  to  diet  are  often  fol- 
lowed by  violent  fevers.  The  table-land  bordering  the  coast 
has  an  almost  uniform  range  of  temperature  throughout  the 
year,  the  thermometer  varying  only  about  ten  degrees,  from 
70°  to  80°.  In  the  llanos,  especially  those  portions  subject 
to  inundation,  the  climate  is  not  very  salubrious. 

Botany. — Owing  to  the  equatorial  position  of  Venezuela, 
the  variety  of  its  surface,  and  its  humid  climate,  the  flora 
of  that  country  is  one  of  the  richest  on  the  earth;  but  our 
limited  space  will  only  permit  us  to  cast  a rapid  glance  at 
the  several  gradations  of  vegetable  forms  from  the  sea-side 
to  the  snows  of  the  Andes.  From  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
height  of  3300  feet,  extends  the  region  of  palms.  Only  3 
species  flourish  above  these  limits,  one  being  the  wax-palm, 
which  often  attains  an  elevation  of  9000  feet;  another  is 
the  royal  palm,  remarkable  for  its  great  size  and  beauty. 
Of  the  palms  in  the  lower  plains,  the  most  important  is  the 
moriche,  {Cocuh  Muuritia,)  called  by  the  missionaries  the 
bread  of  life,  or  the  Indian  sago.  This  tree  thrives  best  on 
marshy  ground;  it  is  thinly  scattered  even  over  the  llanos. 
Every  part  of  it  is  serviceable;  its  farinaceous  pith,  called 
yuruma,  is  made  into  bread.  The  berries,  leaves,  cortical 
fibres  of  the  root,  and  the  wood  itself,  are  all  converted  to 
u.s(!  by  the  Caribs  and  Guaranis.  The  chiquichiqui  yields 
the  fiiirous  tufts  of  which  the  natives  make  their  strong 
and  elastic  ropes.  The  yaqui  supplies  the  place  of  the  olive; 
two  kinds  of  oil.  one  of  them  extremely  fine,  being  made 
from  its  fruit.  The  chaguarama,  a palm  of  most  elegant 
and  majestic  appearance,  produces,  in  immense  clusters,  a 
fruit  equally  palatable  and  nutritious.  Mingled  with  the 
palms  are  the  cardones  and  cacti  of  candelabra  forms,  sensi- 
tive rnimosae.  pine-a])ple  or  bromelia;  nor  must  we  forget  the 
milk-tree,  called  also  puJo  de.  raca  or  cow-tree,  which  yields 
on  incision  a nutritious  fluid  resembling  milk. 

Among  the  large  timber  trees  may  be  mentioned  the 
bauhinia.  of  colossal  size,  the  Bomhax  Ceiha,  and  mahogany. 
8ar.saparilla,  copaiba,  dragon's-blood,  and  other  drugs,  be- 
sides cauclio  or  caoutchouc  from  several  trees  of  different 
kinds,  are  alt  produced  in  the  region  of  palms.  In  the 
forests  thus  richly  stored  with  useful  products,  the  plants 
which  chiefly  engross  the  stranger’s  attention  and  admira- 
tion. are  the  arborescent  errasses.  /'bombusa.)  and  tree-ferns. 
Beginning  at  an  aVisolute  elevation  of  600  (generally  of  2000) 
feet,  and  extending  up  to  9000  feet,  are  the  febrifuge  plants. 


(cinchona,)  sometimes  forming  great  forests  by  themselves 
This  is  the  native  zone  of  many  flowering  plants  now  intro- 
duced into  foreign  conservatories.  Here  also  grow  wild  the 
aromatic  vanilla,  the  plantain,  the  strychnos  or  poison  plant 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  niopo,  an  acacia,  of  the  bruised 
seeds  of  which  the  natives  make  snuff.  Trees  grow  stuiueJ 
and  rare  at  the  elevation  of  8000  feet,  where  all  the  grains 
of  temperate  regions  attain  perfection.  Alpine  plants  sho”* 
themselves  at  a height  of  6500  feet,  increasing  upwards  till 
they  approach  their  upper  limit,  between  13.000  and  14.000 
feet.  Above  11,000  feet  bushes  cease,  and  only  humble 
plants  remain.  At  the  height  of  13.700  feet,  phanerogamous 
vegetation  disappears  altogether,  and  only  lichens  and  he- 
paticas  cover  the  rocks  as  far  as  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow,  about  1300  feet  higher  up. 

Of  the  cultivated  plants,' subservient  to  the  wants  of  the 
country,  or  to  the  demands  of  commerce,  the  first  rank  is 
due  to  the  cacao.  Owing  to  the  remissness  of  the  colonists, 
however,  the  coasts  of  Venezuela,  which  are  particularly 
adapted  for  its  culture,  were  long  unable  to  supi)ly  the  de- 
mand of  the  mother-country,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  17tli 
century,  chocolate  was  ev^eu  imported  into  Caracas  from  tha 
Butch  colony  of  Curaejoa.  It  was  about  1728  that  the  cacao 
of  Caracas  began  to  attract  notice,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  exportation  of  cocoa  was  very  large.  At  , 
present  it  is  suppo.sed  to  attract  hiss  attention.  Cotton, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  indigo  are  extensively  cultivated,  and, 
with  cocoa,  form  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  quantity 
of  coffee  exported  alone  amounts  to  about  800,000  bags  an- 
nually. The  plantain*  supplies  the  staple  food  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  population.  The  species  are  numerous,  and 
sojiie  of  them  thrive  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet;  but  lower 
down  the  tree  is  more  prolific,  and  continues  bearing  for  80 
years,  loaded  with  fruit  at  all  seasons.  Maize,  which  at  a 
height  of  6000  or  8000  feet  ripens  slowly,  is  gathered  in  four 
months  near  the  coast,  and  thus  two  crops  of  it  are  easily 
taken  in  the  year,  each  producing  240  fold.  The  yuca  is 
cultivated  chiefly  by  the  Indians,  who  prepare  from  the  root 
the  farinaceous  meal  called  manioca.  The  cocoa-nut  is  now 
very  generally  cultivated  along  the  coasts  of  Venezuela  for 
the  sake  of  its  oil,  and  is  found  to  be  more  remunerative,  in 
suitable  situations,  than  the  cacao  In  1779  the  estanco  or 
emporium  of  the  royal  monopoly  of  tobacco  was  established 
in  Venezuela.  The  privileges  thus  conferred  were  abolished, 
however,  in  1832.  by  the  congress.  The  tobacco  of  Varinas 
in  Merida  is  much  esteemed  in  Europe. 

Animals. — The  forests  of  Venezuela  are  amply  stocked 
with  the  feathered  tribes  and  with  monkeys.  Of  the  spe- 
cies peculiar  to  this  country,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  titi,  a diminutive  monkey  only  6 inches  in  length, 
the  most  elegant  varieties  of  which  are  found  only  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cassiquiare.  While  the  monkeys  occupy  in 
families  the  upper  region  of  the  remote  forest,  the  tapir, 
the  largest  of  the  American  pachyderms,  wanders  below  in 
solitude  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  vaquira,  a kind 
of  wild  hog.  though  much  smaller  than  the  tapir,  is  more 
formidable,  and  when  in  large  herds,  fearlessly  attacks  the 
hunter.  The  jaguar  or  American  tiger,  being  hunted  for 
the  sake  of  its  highly  prized  skin,  is  growing  rare.  The 
puma  or  lion,  prefers  the  hills  and  mountain-sides  to  the 
deep  forests.  Immense  herds  of  wild  cattle  roam  over  the 
plains.  They  are  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers  for  their 
hides  and  tallow.  The  chiguire  is  an  amphibious  animal  re- 
•sembling  a large  otter;  it  is  often  domesticated  in  ponds  for 
the  sake  of  its  flesh.  Be.«ides  dolphins  of  great  size  which 
ascend  the  rivers,  the  manati.  often  weighing  800  pounds,  is 
found  in  the  Orinoco  and  its  affluents  at  the  foot  of  the  An- 
des. as  well  as  in  Lake  Maracaybo. 

Islands,  kv. — Within  the  jurisdiction  of  Venezuela  are 
numerous  islands,  of  greater  and  less  extent,  on  the  northern 
coast,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  chief  of  these  is  Marga- 
rita. which  constitutes  a province  in  itself.  The  other 
islands  are  mostly  vininhabited,  and  are  the  re, sort  of  innu- 
merable se  t-fowl.  Some  of  the  uninhabited  islands,  among 
which  are  the  Bocas,  the  Orchillas,  the  Monks,  and  the  Isle 
of  Aves,  (Birds  Island,)  in  lat.  15°  N.,  Ion.  64°  W.,  contain 
valuable  dejiosits  of  guano.  The  exclusive  privilege  of 
removing  the  guano  has  been  granted  by  the  government 
of  Venezuela  to  a number  of  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia. 
The  guano  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Divisions,  Government,  &c. — The  republic  is  divided  into 
the  following  16  provinces,  namely,  Aragua,  Guarico,  Portu- 
guesa.  Caracas,  Carabobo,  Barquesimeto,  Coro.  Maracaybo, 
Trujillo,  Merida,  Barinas.  Apure,  Barcelona.  Cumana.  .Mar- 
garita. (the  island.)  and  Guayana.  The  last  nearly  equals 
in  extent  all  the  others.  In  Carabobo.  Apure.  Margarita, 
and  Guayana.  the  capitals  are  respectively  Vahmeia.  Achar 
guas.  Asuncion,  and  Ciudad  Bolivar.  The  other  provinces 
all  bear  the  names  of  their  capitals.  The  constitution  de- 


* The  plantain  tree  belongs  to  the  same  species  as  the  banana. 
The  fruit  has  a farinaceous  flesh,  in  color  resembling  tlie  finest 
yellow  butter.  It  sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  6(i  and  even 
80  pounds.  Some  varieties  have  an  exquisite  flavor,  surpassing, 
it  is  said,  that  of  the  finest  kinds  of  pear. 
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,oiv-  1 01  A enezuela  by  the  parent  republic  of  Colombia,  is 
a slip,ht]j  modified  copy  of  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  executive  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a president 
and  vice-president.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the 
religion  of  the  state,  but  other  creeds  are  tolerated.  The 
clergy  are  held  to  be  strictly  subordinate  to  the  civil  power. 
The  papal  sanction,  when  required,  is  transmitted  through 
the  government,  which  also  administers  the  patronage  of 
the  church.  The  revenue  for  1852-3  amounted  to  about 
$7  000,000,  and  the  expenditures  to  $8,248,031.  At  the  close 
of  the  revolution,  the  debt  contracted  by  loans  in  England 
alone,  amounted  to  $33,500,000. 

Tliere  are  very  few  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  repub- 
lic. The  land  attracts  all  the  industry ; still,  hardly  a tenth 
of  the  fertile  territory  has  been  reached  by  cultivation.  The 
commerce  is  mostly  with  Ei-ance,  Germany,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Spain.  The  total  value  of  exports  in 
1852  amounted  to  about  $9,000,000,  and  the  imports  to 
$7,000,000.  Besides  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton, 
before  mentioned,  the  exports  comprise  annually  about 

750.000  hides,  and  large  quantities  of  live  stock,  tallow, 
horns.  &c. ; sarsaparil  la,  dye-woods,  and  timber.  The  imports 
comprise  woven  fabrics,  chiefly  cottons  and  linens,  flour  and 
provisions,  hardwares,  wines,  and  specie.  In  this,  as  in 
most  of  the  South  American  countries,  the  development  of 
the  internal  re.sources  of  the  country  is  much  hindered  by 
the  want  of  good  roads.  A railway,  however,  has  been  sur- 
veyed, and  is  about  being  put  under  contract  from  Puerto 
Cijbello  to  San  Felipe,  a distance  of  50  miles.  An  American 
company,  with  exclusive  privileges  of  navigating  the  Ori- 
noco, has  3 steamers  plying  regularly,  carrying  large  quan- 
tities of  produce  from  the  interior.  The  Lake  of  Valencia 
(40  miles  long)  is  likewise  navigated  by  steam.  Steamers 
run  along  the  coast,  carrying  the  mail  and  produce  from  La 
Guayra  to  Maracaybo,  touching  at  intermediate  ports. 

Fopulation,  Race,  &c. — The  population  of  Venezuela,  like 
that  of  the  other  Spanish  American  colonies,  exhibits  a sin- 
gular mixture  of  the  Spanish,  Indian,  and  African  races. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  population  are  people  of  color, 
that  is  to  say.  Mestizoes,  Mulattoes,  Zambos,  and  other  mixed 
breeds.  The  Creoles,  or  people  of  European  descent,  amount 
at  the  utmost  to  a fourth.  The  domesticated  Indians  make 
about  a sixth.  The  populatioTi,  as  shown  by  a census  taken 
in  1854,  amounts  to  1,419,289.  Of  the  population,  about 

60.000  are  independent  Indians,  who  add  nothing  to  the 
strength  or  resources  of  the  state.  These  are  divided  into  at 
least  100  different  nations  or  tribes,  some  of  them  numbering 
but  100  people,  and  s{)eaking  apparently  different  languages, 
which  are  doubtless  but  dialects  derived  fi-om  a compara- 
tively few  tongues.  Among  the  nations  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  parent  stems  of  this  various  and  alienated  progeny, 
that  of  the  Caribs  holds  the  first  rank.  These  are  tall,  strong, 
courageous,  and  intelligent.  It  is  not  believed  that  can- 
nibali.sm  was  ever  an  established  custom  with  those  on 
the  continent,  though  it  certainly  existed  among  their 
brethren  in  the  Antilles.  The  surviving  remnants  of  their 
nation  in  the  present  day  inhabit  a few  villages  in  Guiana, 
on  the  rivers  Caroni.  Cuyuni.  and  Mazaruni.  and  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  Orinoco.  The  delta  of  this  river  and  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  entering  the  sea  from  the  Sierra  Ima- 
taca,  are  inhabited  by  the  Guaranis,  who  are  all  boatmen 
trading  with  Trinidad,  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  the  moriche- 
palm.  Some  of  them,  quitting  their  woods  and  marshes, 
have  settled  in  villages  near  I’iacoa  in  Guiana.  The  Guaicas, 
also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Piacoa,  are  remarkable  for  their 
feir  complexion  and  diminutive  stature.  Their  language 
resembles  that  of  the  Guaharibos,  a savage  tribe  dwelling 
near  the  upper  falls  of  the  Orinoco.  The  Matiuiritares, 
another  light-colored  tribe,  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Ven- 
tuari  and  Cunucanuma,  and  trade  with  Demerara.  The 
Ottomacs.  (Ottomaques,)  in  the  plains  of  the  Apure,  are  a 
wretched  tribe,  remarkable  for  their  extreme  addiction  to 
the  savage  habit  of  eating  clay.  The  Guajiros,  on  the  penin- 
sula W.  of  Lake  Maracaybo,  are  still  a considerable  nation; 
they  cultivate  maize,  yuca.  and  sugar-cane,  and  breed  horses, 
mules,  and  goats.  By  a decree  dated  March  10, 1854.  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  and  sanctioned  b}"  .lose  Gre- 
gorio Monagas,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  slavej’y  was 
totally  abolished;  so  that  there  does  not  exist  a single  slave 
in  the  country. 

Ilixtori/. — When  Ojeda  and  Vespucci  entered  the  Lake  of 
Maracaybo.  in  1499.  they  were  surprised  to  find  there  an 
Indian  village,  constructed  on  piles  over  the  water,  the 
banks  of  the  lake  being  thought  unhealthy.  They  called 
the  insular  village  Venezuela  (the  diminutive  of  Venezia 
or  Venice),  a name  subsequently  given  to  the  lake,  and 
ultimately  to  the  surrounding  cojintry.  It  was  at  first 
included  by  the  Spanish  conquerors  under  the  general  name 
of  Tierra  Firma,  which  is  applied  at  the  present  day  only  to 
the  E.  part  of  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The  vicavroyalty 
Included,  besides  the  territories  of  the  present  republic, 
and  (hose  of  New  Granada,  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which 
forms  the  Republic  of  Ecuador.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1510,  at  Santa  Maria  la  Antiqua,  on  the  Gulf 
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of  Darien.  It  was  not  till  near  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, that  the  interior  was  conquered  by  Benalcazar  and 
Ximenes  de  Quesneda.  The  country  continued  subject  to 
Spain  till  1811,  when  it  became  independent.  In  1819  New 
Granada  and  Venezuela,  being  united  into  one  republic, 
adopted  a constitution  at  the  Congress  of  Rosario  de  Cffcuta, 
in  1821,  and  received  into  the  union  Quito  and  Panama,  in 
1823.  This  union  was  dissolved  in  1831,  and  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  divided  into  the  three  republics  of  Venezuela. 

New  Granada,  and  Quito  or  Ecuador. Adj.  and  inhab. 

A^enezuelan,  vSn-ez-weeffan,  (Sp.  Venezolano,  vi-nA-tho- 
Id/no.) 

VENICARLO.  a town  of  Spain,  See  Benicarlo. 

A^ENICE,  vJn/iss,  (It.  Feme^a,  v,l-n&d'ze-i;  Fr.  Fcmse,  veh- 
neez/;  Ger.  vd-n.VdiG  ; Sp.  Fe?i«C!'a.  vd-niffhe-i ; an-. 

VeneJtia,)  a fortified  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  capital  of  the 
government  and  delegation  of  its  own  name,  and  one  of 
the  two  capitals  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  is 
situated  in  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  a sort  of  vast  lake, 
separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  a long  belt  of  low  land, 
and  2 miles  from  the  continent,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a stupendous  bridge  of  222  arches,  forming  part  of 
the  railway  to  Padua ; lat.  of  St.  Mark  45^  25'  9"  N.,  Ion. 
12°  20'  2"  E.  Population  in  1857,  118,172.  Mean  tempe- 
rature of  year,  55°.3;  winter  38°;  summer  73°  Fahren- 
heit. It  is  the  see  of  a Roman  Catholic  primate,  Creek  and 
Armenian  bi.shops,  and  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  during 
part  of  the  winter;  the  centre  of  the  maritime  establi.«h- 
meuts  of  Austria,  and  the  residence  of  the  commander- 
general  of  the  imperial  marine.  This  city,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe,  and  formerly  for  many  centuries  the 
first  maritime  and  commercial  city  in  the  world,  is  unique, 
both  as  regards  position  and  construction,  being  built 
entirely  on  piles  and  occupying  82  small  islands,  sepa- 
rated by  150  canals,  which  are  crossed  by  360  bridges.  On 
the  land  side  it  is  defended  by  the  water,  and  on  the  sea 
side  it  is  defended  by  the  land,  the  only  approach  to  it  being 
through  narrow  openings,  commanded  by  powerful  batteries 
crossing  their  fire  w ith  each  other,  and  making  a successful 
attack  on  the  town  impossible,  till  these  formidable  batteries 
are  silenced.  Among  the  canals,  the  first  that  claims  atten 
tion  is  the  Canalazo  or  Grand  Canal,  which  has  a varying 
breadth  of  from  100  feet  to  180  feet,  and  pursues  a series  of 
serpentine  windings  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  dividing 
it  into  two  distinct  and  nearly  equal  portions.  Both  sides 
of  this  canal  are  lined  by  buildings,  many  of  them  marble 
palaces  of  great  magnificence,  and  so  close  to  the  water’s 
edge  as  to  be  entered  from  the  gondolas  or  water-coaches 
which  are  constantly  plying  in  all  directions,  an^  give  won- 
drous animation  to  the  scene.  The  only  bridge  across  this 
canal  is  the  Rialto,  which  spans  it  by  a single  arch.  It  is 
built  of  white  marble,  and  has  no  rival  in  A'enice.  The 
other  canals  branching  off  from  the  Canalazo  and  from  each 
other,  are  much  narrower  and  shorter.  The  numerous 
bridges  acro.ss  them,  to  give  a free  passage  to  the  gondolas, 
have  a considerable  elevation,  and  having  been  erected  long 
before  horizontal  bridges  were  known,  are  very  steep,  ri.«ing 
rapidly  from  both  extremities  towards  the  centre.  To  make 
the  ascent  more  ea.sy  or  less  dangerous,  it  has  been  formed 
into  steps,  and  hence,  the  person  who  attempts  to  thread 
his  w'ay  on  foot,  has  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  the 
most  fatiguing  of  all  operation.s — a continued  walk  up  and 
down  stairs.  Most  of  the  houses,  in  addition  to  their  main 
entrance  by  w'ater.  have  a land  .side  communicating  with  a 
calle  or  lane  for  foot-passengers.  These  streets  or  lanes  are  so 
narrow  and  intricate  as  to  nmder  the  city  a vast  labyrinth. 
Most  of  them  are  only  4 feet,  and  but  a few  as  much  as  6 
feet  in  width.  There  are,  however,  tw  o exceptions.  Th('  first 
is  the  street  called  the  Merceria,  (mjR-ch.Wee/3.)  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  city,  lined  with  handsome  .shops,  and 
so  wide,  that  by  careful  driving  two  carriages  meeting  might 
manage  to  pass.  The  other  is  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  and 
the  Piazzetta  leading  to  it.  These  form  two  main  branches 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  united  by  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Mark  and  the  Ducal  Palace.  The  Piazzetta.  the  shorter 
of  the  two,  opens  upon  the  sea.  where  in  front  of  it  stand 
two  magnificent  granite  obelisks,  each  formed  out  of  a sin- 
gle block,  and  crowned  with  a bronze  figure,  the  one  the 
winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  other  a statue  of  St.  Theo- 
dore. 

Among  its  many  squares,  the  most  remarkable  for  extent, 
regularity,  and  beauty  of  situation,  is  the  Piazza  di  Fan 
Marco,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Grand 
Canal.  It  is  about  200  feet  long,  by  100  feet  broad,  and  is 
by  far  the  finest  part  of  the  city.  It  contains  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  public  buildings,  and  is  lined  by  arcades 
with  handsome  shops  and  cafes.  Along  with  the  Piazzetta, 
on  its  E.  side,  it  is  the  centre  of  concourse,  and  at  all  time.s 
pre.sents  a very  gay  and  animated  scene.  In  some  other 
places,  where  the  islands  are  large  enough  to  admit  of  them, 
there  are  a few  small  squares,  and  in  similar  localities  suc- 
cessive rows  of  narrow  streets  occur,  where  the  houses  have 
the  disadvantage  of  not  being  accessible  by  the  gondola 
The  ordinary  houst-s  are  built  of  brick,  and  have  generally 
3 or  4 stories.  They  are  seldom  lined  bv  arcades  *'ut  are 
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tor  the  most  part  provided  with  balconies,  and  have  a very 
showy  appearance.  The  larger  are  generally  of  a square 
form,  with  an  interior  court,  in  which  a cistern  for  contain- 
ing rain-water  is  never  wanting.  This  water  forms  the 
main  supply  of  the  city,  and  in  addition  to  the  private  cis- 
terns is  collected  by  160  public  cisterns. 

Venice  contains  a vast  number  of  magnificent  churches 
and  palaces,  adorned  with  the  paintings  of  Titian  and  the 
frescoes  of  Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese.  The  first  which 
claims  attention  is  the  ancient  palace  of  the  doge,  the  Pa- 
lazzo di  San  Marco,  which  dates  from  the  10th  century,  but 
was  reconstructed  in  1354  by  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero,  and 
has  since  received  many  important  additions,  among  others 
the  beautiful  entrance  called  the  Porta  della  Carta.  The 
style  of  its  architecture  is  Gothic,  of  a kind  to  which  the 
name  of  Oriental  or  Venetian  has  been  not  improperly  ap- 
plied, but  in  many  of  the  repairs  and  alterations  there  is  a 
mixture  of  Italian,  introduced  in  such  a manner  as  not  to 
impair  the  unity  of  the  whole.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  square,  two  of  its  sides  resting  on  double  ranges 
of  arches,  the  columns  and  tracery  of  which,  though  neces- 
sarily massive,  have  been  so  skilfully  worked,  as  to  have  an 
appearance  of  airy  lightness,  particularly  around  the  capi- 
tals, which  are  covered  over  with  numerous  groups  and 
figures  of  an  allegorical  description.  In  the  interior  are  a 
number  of  beautiful  halls,  among  which  the  most  remarka- 
ble are  tlie  Sala  delle  Quatro  Porte,  so  called  from  its  four 
symmetrical  doors  designed  by  Palladio;  it  has  a richly 
ornamented  ceiling  and  walls  covered  with  frescoes  by  Tin- 
toretto, and  paintings  by  distinguished  masters,  among 
others  Titian;  the  Sala  del  Collegio  or  presence-chamber, 
where  the  doge  held  his  court,  adorned  by  national  and  his- 
torical allegories  by  Paul  Veronese;  the  Sala  del  Consiglio- 
dei  Died,  (sdfid  dd  kon-seePyo  d.Ve  de-A'chee — “ hall  of  the 
Council  of  Ten”)  where  the  fearful  tribunal  of  that  name 
held  its  sittings;  and  the  Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio,  a vast 
apartment,  154  feet  long  by  74  feet  broad,  occupying  the 
gre.ater  part  of  the  upper  story,  adorued  with  splendid 
paintings,  said  to  be  the  earliest  specimens  of  oil  painting 
upon  canvas,  but  much  injured  in  its  appearance  and  gene- 
ral effcict,  from  having  been  converted  into  a museum  and 
a library.  The  celebrated  Ponte  de’  Sospiri  (Bridge  of  Sigh.s) 
connects  the  palace  with  the  public  prisons,  a long  and  gloomy 
range  on  the  side  of  a narrow  canal. 

The  edifice  next  entitled  to  notice  is  the  church  of  San 
Marco,  originally  the  ducal  chapel,  aud  not  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a cathedral  till  1817,  but  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  interesting  ecclesiastical  structures  in 
Christendom.  Its  style  is  mainly  Byzantine,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  Gothic  and  modern  Italian,  and  its  form  that  of  a 
Greek  cross,  the  nave  245  feet,  and  the  transept  201  feet.  It 
is  surmounted  by  five  domes,  the  one  in  the  centre  90  feet, 
and  each  of  the  others  80  feet  in  height.  The  principal 
front,  170  feet  wide,  has  500  splendid  columns  of  black, 
white,  and  veined  marble,  bronze,  alabaster,  verd  antique, 
and  serpentine,  several  of  them  being  covered  with  deeply 
cut  Syrian  inscriptions;  it  terminates  in  pointed  arches  sur- 
mounted by  numerous  crosses,  statues,  pinnacles,  and 
spires.  Over  the  portal  of  this  magnificent  temple  were 
replaced,  in  1815,  the  four  celebrated  bronze  hor.ses  which 
were  founded  at  Corinth,  and  successively  adorned  Athens, 
Rome,  Constantinople,  Venice,  and  Paris.  In  the  interior, 
everything  is  gorgeous  almost  beyond  description,  resplend- 
ent cupolas  above,  rich  and  variegated  jasper  and  por- 
phyry pavement  below,  gold-grounded  mosaics  spread  over 
roof  and  wall  in  such  profusion  as  to  make  the  whole  look 
as  if  it  were  lined  with  gold.  Among  the  multitude  of  pre- 
cious objects  claiming  attention  is  the  celebrated  Palla 
d’Oro,  a species  of  mosaic  in  gold,  silver,  and  enamel,  made 
at  Constantinople  in  the  10th  century.  In  front  of  St. 
Mark  are  three  bronze  pedestals,  with  masts,  now  bearing 
the  Au.strian  standards,  and  near  it  the  Campanile  Tower, 
where  astronomical  observations  were  made  by  Galileo. 

Among  the  many  other  edifices  deserving  of  notice,  either 
for  their  architecture  or  the  historical  associations,  is  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  dei  P'rari,  a lofty  and  venera- 
ble Gothic  structure,  built  in  the  13th  century,  filled  with 
magnificent  monuments,  among  which  the  plain  slab  which 
marks  the  grave  of  Titian  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  adorned 
with  paintings  by  Titian  and  Tintoretto ; the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  e Paolo,  a solemn  and  majestic  structure,  remark- 
able for  its  fine  painted  glass,  and  the  monuments  of  nu- 
merous doges;  the  church  of  La  Madonna  dell’  Orto.  once 
•^he  richest  in  Venice,  but  in  a dilapidated  state;  the  church 
of  San  1‘iotro  di  Gastello,  with  a fine  campanile,  and  some 
.;ood  paintings  and  mosaics;  the  church  o'f  San  P’rancesco 
della  Vigna,  on  a magnificent  plan,  but  only  partly  finished ; 
the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  theatrical  and  luxurious 
style  not  uncommon  in  churches  of  the  order;  the  church 
of  II  Santissirno  Kedentore.  built  as  a votive  oflering  after 
the  staying  of  the  pl.ague  in  1576,  and  regarded  as  the  finest 
of  Palladio’s  structures;  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute,  anoth(;r  votive  offering,  erected  in  165J2,  after  the 
cessation  of  a still  greater  plague,  particularly  distinguished 
by  the  boldness  of  its  principal  cupola,  and  decorated  within 
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with  many  admirable  works  of  art;  the  Palazzo  Reale,  ori 
ginally  the  Procurazie  Vecchie,  standing  on  50  arches,  an® 
occupying  one  entire  side  of  the  piazza  of  San  Marco;  the 
Orologio,  a lofty  tow«r  with  a very  curious  clock,  and  a 
number  of  gigantic  figures  in  bronze ; the  Palazzo  dei  Camer- 
lenghi,  close  to  the  Rialto  Bridge,  and  now  converted  into 
the  Tribunale  d’Appello;  the  Dogana  or  Custom-house,  a 
massive  structure  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
with  coupled  arches  and  arched  porticoes;  the  Arsenal,  a 
vast  range  of  buildings  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit,  sur- 
rounded by  battlemented  walls  and  towers,  and  containing 
an  armory  in  which  are  many  remarkable  curiosities;  the 
Palazzo  P’oscari,  Casa  d’Oro,  Palazzo  Grimani,  now  the  post- 
office;  I’alazzo  Pisani,  Palazzo  Trevisano,  Palazzo  Manliini 
with  one  of  the  best  private  collections  of  paintings  in 
Venice;  various  other  palaces,  the  Convento  della  Caritk, 
now  occupied  by  the  Academy  of  Paiuting ; and  six  thea- 
tres, the  seventh  and  finest  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  of  1836.  The  old  library  of  St.  Mark  occupies  a 
magnificent  hall,  and  in  the  ,«ame  building  is  the  Zei  ca  or 
Mint,  where,  in  1284,  the  celebrated  ducat  of  Venice,  the 
most  ancient  coin  in  Europe,  was  struck. 

The  chief  scientific  and  literary  institutions  of  Venice,  are 
the  Lyceum,  with  a rich  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a 
botanic  garden.  2 royal  gymnasia,  and  the  Seminary  of  the 
Salute,  occupying  the  former  convent  of  this  name,  with 
valuable  scientific  collections,  and  a rich  library;  Normal 
High  School,  Marine  College,  Academy  and  School  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  existence.  The  Library 
of  St.  Mark,  comprising  90.000  volumes,  with  a fine  cabinet 
of  antiquities  and  medals,  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Italy,  and 
among  the  largest  in  Europe.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
institutions  in  Venice,  is  that  of  the  Archivio  Generale, 
which  contains  an  immen.se  mass  of  documents  relative  to 
the  history  of  Venice.  There  are  also  various  establishments 
of  a charitable  nature,  under  the  name  of  Scuole,  of  which 
the  most  deserving  of  notice,  both  for  the  elegance  of  their 
buildings,  the  beautiful  paintings  which  adorn  them,  and 
the  rich  endowments  which  they  once  possessed,  are  those 
of  San  Marco  and  San  Rocco. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Venice  had  a monopoly  of  the  manu- 
facture of  glas.s,  but  this  has  greatly  declined.  The  princi- 
pal at  present  produced  are  woollen  cloth,  serge,  canvas, 
cordage,  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  velvet,  silk  hosiery,  lac*>, 
pearls,  counterfeit  gems,  mirrors,  colored  glass,  jewelry,  wax- 
work,  &c.  The  printing-presses  of  Venice,  which  in  early 
times  became  celebrated  over  Europe  for  the  beautiful  edi- 
tions of  the  classics  which  issued  from  them,  are  still  active, 
and  send  out  more  works  than  any  other  town  in  Italy. 

During  the  middle  ages,  before  the  western  nations  ol 
Europe  had  devoted  themselves  to  maritime  enterprise, 
Venice  naturally  became  the  great  mart  for  the  commerce 
between  the  East  and  Vest.  The  progress  of  discovery 
having  opened  new  channels,  and  other  causes  concurring, 
the  trade  rapidly  sunk,  and  has  at  last  dwindled  down 
to  a mere  shadow.  Even  in  its  own  neighborhood  it  is  out- 
stripped by  Triest,  and  the  utmost  which  it  can  now  claim 
is  a share  in  the  trade  of  the  neighboring  seas,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Levant.  Its  harbor  is  ample  beyond  all  possible 
requirement,  being  nearly  co-extensive  with  its  lagoons; 
but  the  very  deepest  of  the  openings  in  the  belt  of  land 
which  follows  them  does  not  exceed  16  feet  at  the  highest 
rise;  and  at  Malmocco,  the  most  frequented  of  them, 
there  is  a bar  outside  on  which  the  water  is  never  more 
than  10  feet.  The  great  vessels  by  which  the  foreign 
commerce  of  modern  times  is  principally  carried  on  are 
consequently  excluded,  and  though  it  has  been  a free  port 
since  1829,  both  the  exports  and  imports  are  very  insignifi 
cant.  In  1853  there  cleared  816  vessels,  tonnage  129,811, 
half  of  them  in  ballast,  besides  3694  coasters,  tonnage 
299,883;  and  there  arrived  876  ves.sels.  tonnage  134,444.  b^ 
sides  3908  coasters,  tonnage  286,651.  The  imports  include 
colonial  wares,  dye-woods,  wool,  skins,  grain  oil,  liqueurs, 
tallow,  coals,  iron,  salt  fish,  &c. ; and  the  exports,  timber, 
rice,  linen,  glass,  coral,  white-lead,  &c. 

The  hi.story  of  Venice  extends  over  many  centuries,  and 
derives  great  interest  from  its  intimate  connexion  with  many 
of  the  most  important  events  of  which  Europe  has  been  the 
theatre,  both  in  early  and  in  more  modern  times.  Its  origin 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Attila  in  452.  when 
a number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venetia.  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  taking  refuge  in  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  formed  a 
confederation  to  oppose  the  barbarians.  In  697  they  <‘lected, 
as  the  head  of  their  government,  a doge  or  duke,  (in  Latin 
dux,  i.  e.  “ leader  or  general.”)  A republic  was  established  in 
809.  In  997  the  Venetians  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Na- 
renta,  a nest  of  pirates,  and  thus  commenced  their  maritime 
power;  they  afterwards  subjugated  all  thetowusof  Dalmatia 
The  crusades  were  a source  of  aggrandizement  for  the  Vene- 
tians, giving  lucrative  employment  to  their  shipping  in  the 
conveyance  of  troops  and  the  munitions  of  war.  At  the  end 
of  the  12th  century,  the  Venetians  made  themselves  masters 
of  part  of  the  Morea,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  Crete.  During 
two  centuries  they  monopolized  the  commerce  of  India  by 
the  route  of  Egypt;  but  they  lost  this  on  the  discovery  of 
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the,  (ESBoge  bj  tne  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  About  the  middle 
of  tf..e  15th  century  Tvas  estabyshed  the  Council  of  Ten,  who 
were  selected  from  the  grand  council,  and  subsequently,  in 
1454,  three  state  inquisitors  were  selected  from  the  Council 
of  Ten.  These  inquisitors,  in  whom  all  the  powers  of  the 
state  were  absolutely  vested,  formed  a court  whose  atro- 
cious proceedings  have  probably  never  been  equalled  by 
those  of  any  other  tribunal.  This  rigid  despotism  had,  how- 
ever, the  effect  of  giving  a stern  unity  of  purpose  to  the 
proceedings  of  government,  and  doubtless  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  consolidate  the  various  accessions  of  territory 
which  had  been  made  into  one  whole.  The  state  attained 
the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  15th  century.  It  began 
to  decline  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  its 
overthrow  was  completed  by  the  French  in  1797.  By  the 
treaty  of  I’resburg.  in  1805.  it  was  made  over,  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  continent,  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  was 
held  by  the  French  till  1814,  when  it  reverted  to  Austria. 
In  1848,  the  Venetians  revested  against  the  Austrians,  and 

held  the  city  for  several  months.  Pop.  in  18'46,  127,925. 

Adj.  and  inhab.  Venetian,  ven-ee'sbun  ; (It.  >Veneziano,  vA 
n^d'ze-Ano;  Fr.  V^nitien,  vAnee'te-iN“';  Ger.  adj.  Venedisch, 
vA-n.lMish,  inhab.  Venetianer,  vAn^t-se-Aner.) 

VENICE,  v^nffss,  a post-township  of  Cayuga  co.,  New 
York,  situated  about  3 miles  E.  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  16 
miles  S.  of  Auburn.  Pop.  2012. 

VENICE,  a post-office  of  Wasliington  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

VENICE,  a post-village  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio,  on  Sandusky 
Bay,  and  on  the  Junction  Railroad,  2 miles  W.  of  Sandusky 
City.  It  has  water-power  and  large  flouring-mills. 

VENICE,  a township  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2013. 

VFNICE,  a township  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michigan.  P.  575. 

VE.NICE.  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  6 miles  above  St.  Louis. 

VENICE.  GOVERNMENT  OF,  one  of  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  Lombkrdo-Venetian  Kingdom,  (which  see.) 

VE.NICE.  GULF  OF.  See  Adriatic. 

VENISE,  a city  of  Italy.  See  Venice. 

VENISSIEU.X,  veh-nees'st^-uW,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Isere,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  2040. 

VENLOO,  v^n-lo^,  or  VENLO,  a fortified  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  Limburg,  on  the  Meuse,  15  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Roermond ; lat.  51°  22'  N.,  Ion.  6°  10'  E.  Pop. 
7179,  employed  in  brewing,  tile-making,  tanning,  and  in  tin, 
lead,  tobacco,  and  vinegar  factories. 

VENNES,  a town  of  France.  See  Vannes. 

VENOS.A,  vAno^sd,  (anc.  VeniiJsia.)  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Basilicata,  23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  6000. 
It  has  a noble  cathedral,  5 parish  churches,  a market-hall, 
and  various  Roman  remains.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Horace. 

A'EN-OT'TERY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

VENRAY  or  VENRAIJ,  v§n-rP,  a village  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince of  Limburg,  22  miles  N.  of  Roermond.  Pop.  1695. 

VENTABREN,  v8N«'tAbr6NG/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  on  a branch  of  the  railway  from 
Avignon  to  Marseilles.  Pop.  1600. 

VENTA  DEL  MORO,  v8n/ti  d8l  mo/ro,  a village  of  Spain, 
New  Castile,  province  and  about  60  miles  from  Cuenca,  on 
the  Cabriel.  Pop.  1432. 

VENT  AN  A,  SIERRA,  se-gR/R^  v8n-ta'nA  a mountain  of 
La  Plata,  province  and  320  miles  S.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres ; lat. 
38°  5'  S.  It  is  of  quartz  formation,  bare  and  jagged,  and 
attains  a height  of  3500  feet. 

VENTAS  CON  PENA  AGUILERA,  vSn/tis  con  pAn/yl 
Aghe-l.Vrd,  a village  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  province  and 
18  miles  S.W.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  1200. 

VENTIMIGLIA,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States.  See 
ViNTIMIGLIA. 

VENTIPOOR,  v8n-te-poor^  a village  of  Cashmere,  near 
the  Jhylum.  10  miles  S.E.  of  Serinagur,  and  having  some 
remarkable  Hindoo  remains. 

VENT/NOR.  a rapidly  increasing  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  between  the  villages  of  Bonchurch  and  St. 
Laurence,  and  about  4 mile.s  E.  of  Niton,  with  which  and 
with  Newport,  Cowes,  and  Ryde,  it  communicates  by 
coaches  daily.  It  stands  sheltered  by  high  land  on  the  N. 
and  E..  and  it  has  risen  since  1830  from  a mere  hamlet  into 
a fashionable  watering-place.  It  has  a chapel  of  ease.  Inde- 
pendent and  Wesleyan  chapels,  and  schools,  handsome 
terraces,  and  many  detached  villas. 

VE.NTOUX,  MONT,  m6NG  vfiNo'toot,  France,  department 
of  l^aucluse.  is  near  the  frontier  of  the  department  of  Drome. 
Height  6263  feet. 

TEN'TRY,  a maritime  parish  of  Ireland.  Munster,  co.  of 
Kerry.  Pop.  2426.  The  harbor  of  Ventry,  which  affords 
excellent  anchorage,  is  divided  from  that  of  Dingle  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  on  which  are  several  Danish  intrench- 
ments.  said  to  have  been  the  last  Danish  post  in  Ireland. 

VENUSIA.  See  Venosa. 

VK'NIJS,  POINT,  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island  of 
Tahiti ; lat.  (Hag-staff)  17°  29'  12"  S.,  Ion.  149°  29'  W.  Upon 
the  situation  of  this  point  depend  most  of  the  geographical 
positions  of  islands  in  ^he  South  Sen. 

VENZONE.  v8p-zo'jAa  market-town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
2026 
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government  of  Venice,  delegation  and  i8  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Udine,  on  the  Tugliamento.  Pop.  3300. 

VEPRUT  or  IV  E FRIT,  vA-prit^  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Poltava,  10  miles  E.  of  Gadjatsch.  Pop.  1800. 

VERA,  vArd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Navarre,  on 
the  Bidassoa,  40  miles  N.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  1764. 

VERA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  39  miles  N.E.  of 
Almeria.  near  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  8470.  It  has  a small 
harbor,  manufactures  of  nitre,  an  active  fishery,  and  some 
export  and  import  trade.  Near  it  are  traces  of  the  ancient 
Ur'ei. 

VERA  CRUZ,  vAri  krooss,  a maritime  state  of  the  Mexi- 
can Confederation,  consisting  of  a long  and  somewhat  nar- 
row belt  of  territory,  stretching  along  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  bounded  N.  and  N.IV.  by  the  states  of 
San  Luis  Potosi  and  Queretaro;  W.  by  Mexico  and  Puebla; 
S.  by  Oajaca;  and  E.  by  Tabasco.  It  extends  from  lat.  II'- 
30'  to  22°  15'  N.,  Ion.  94°  30' and  99°  W.  Greatest  length, 
from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  nearly  500  miles;  breadth  only 
about  80  miles.  Area  27,595  square  miles.  The  coasts 
are  generally  low.  level,  and  sandy,  and  the  streams  which 
fall  into  the  Gulf  are  either  obstructed  by  bars  at  their 
mouths,  or  else  are  navigable  for  only  a short  distance. 
The  most  important  are  the  Tampico,  the  San  Juan  or 
Alvarado,  and  the  Huasacualco,  separating  Vera  Cruz  from 
Oajaca  and  Tabasco.  Another  characteristic  feature  of 
the  coast  is  the  number  of  its  lagoons.  One  of  these, 
the  Tamiagua.  in  the  N.,  is  about  55  miles  long  by  20  miles 
broad,  and  communicates  with  the  Gulf  by  two  mouths, 
which  here  form  the  Island  of  Tuspan.  Within  the  lagoon 
are  the  two  islands  of  Juan-Ramirez  and  El-Toro.  The  la- 
goon next  in  size  and  still  farther  N.  is  Tampico,  12  miles 
long  by  9 miles  broad;  the  largest  in  the  S.  is  that  of  Alva- 
rado, subdivided  into  eight  smaller  lagoons.  The  interior, 
after  the  low  sandy  belt  of  sea-shore  is  passed,  rises  gradu- 
ally. and  becomes  either  clothed  with  magnificent  forests,  or 
covered  with  verdant  pasture,  and  cultivated  fields  of  cane 
and  corn.  Its  most  mountainous  region  is  near  the  centre, 
to  the  W.  of  the  capital,  where  the  volcanic  peak  of  Orizaba 
rises  to  the  height  of  17,374  feet.  The  climate  is  almost 
pestilential  on  the  coast,  where  from  May  to  November 
yellow  fever  always  more  or  less  prevails,  but  becomes  genial 
and  healthy  in  the  higher  and  more  inland  districts.  The 
products  embrace  numerous  varieties  both  of  the  temperate 
and  torrid  zone,  including,  among  others,  maize,  barley,  and 
wheat,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla, 
pine-apples,  oranges,  bananas,  and  similar  fruits,  dye-woods, 
and  many  valuable  species  of  cabinet-timber.  The  domestic 
animals,  consisting  chiefly  of  horned  cattle,  and  to  some 
extent  also  of  horses  and  sheep,  are  so  numerous  that  their 
value  has  been  estimated  at  above  $20,000,000.  Through 
this  state  lies  the  main  route  to  Mexico  from  the  Atlantic. 
Vera  Cruz  is  divided  into  4 departments,  Jalapa.  Orizaba, 
Acayucam,  and  Vera  Cruz,  .subdivided  into  12  districts. 
Capital,  Vera  Cruz.  Pop.  in  1854,  composed  of  mixed  races, 
chiefly  Ci-eoles  and  Indians,  with  some  Havanese,  foreign- 
ers, negroes,  and  on  the  coasts  a considerable  number  ot 
Zambos,  274,686. 

VERA  CRUZ  or  VILLA  RICA  DE  LA  VERA  CRUZ,  veeP- 
yk  ree^kd  dA  Id  vArd  krooss,  (the  “ rich  city  of  the  true  cross,”) 
a seaport  town  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  above  state,  in  a 
sandy,  mar.shy,  and  unhealthy  plain  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  185  miles  E.  of  Mexico;  lat.  (San  Juan  de 
Ulua  light)  19°  11'  54"  N.,  Ion.  96°  8'  36"  W.  It  presents  an 
imposing  appearance  from  the  sea.  is  defended  by  the  strong 
castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  built  upon  an  island  about 
half  a mile  from  the  shore ; and  consists  of  several  squares 
and  regular  streets,  with  houses  of  coral-limestone,  some- 
times three  stories  high,  flat-roofed,  and  generally  provided 
with  wooden  balconies.  The  principal  buildings  are  16 
churches,  of  which,  however,  only  6 are  in  use,  though  the 
cupolas  of  all  still  remain,  and  form  very  conspicuous 
objects;  the  Government  House,  which  is  tolerably  hand- 
some, and  some  dilapidated  monasteries.  The  harbor,  a 
mere  roadstead  between  the  town  and  the  castle,  is  very 
insecure,  having  neither  good  anchorage  nor  sufficient  pro- 
tection from  N.  winds.  It  is  provided,  however,  with  a good 
stone  mole,  and  on  the  island  of  San  .Tuan  de  Ulua  there  is 
a lighthouse  .showing  a brilliant  revolving  light.  89  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  here  only  once  in 
tw’enty-four  hours;  the  highest  rise  observed  is  24  feet. 
The  trade,  though  considerable,  is  rather  declining,  in  con- 
sequence both  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  the 
scarcity  of  good  water,  and  the  superior  attractions  of  the 
rising  port  of  Tampico.  It  ranks,  however,  as  the  fourth 
port  in  the  Confi-deration,  being  surpassed  in  the  extent  of 
its  commerce  only  by  Acapulco,  Mazatlan.  and  .San  Bias. 
The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  arrivals  in  1852  (including  7 
steamers)  was  28.203;  number  of  passengers  arrived.  1429; 
number  left.  1346.  In  1845.  268  ships,  aggregate  burden 
30.416  tons,  chiefly  Mexican.  United  States.  French.  Britidi, 
and  Spanish,  entered,  with  cargoes  to  the  value  of  $2.341, Ch'O; 
and  271  vessels,  burden  31.229  tons,  cleared  from  the  port 
'Fhe  exports  consist  principally  of  bullion,  cochineal,  .sugar 
flour, indigo,  provisions, drugs,  vanilla.  Inirwood  and  pimenfiv 
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and  imports  woven  fabrics,  cocoa,  paper,  brandy,  wines, 
and  metals.  Vera  Cruz  was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Kith  century,  near  the  spot  where  Cortez  first  landed,  and 
obtained  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a city  in  1615.  Its  cas- 
tle, which  completely  commands  it,  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1829.  Vera  Cruz  was  bomharded  and  taken  by  the  army 
of  the  United  States  under  General  Scott,  in  1847.  Pop., 
cnee  about  20.000,  in  1854  was  only  8228. 

VEKA  CRUZ,  OLD,  a village  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, 15  miles  N.W.  of  Vera  Cruz.  Here  Cortez  disembarked 
in  1518. 

VERA  CRUZ,  a post-ofiBce  of  Wells  co.,  Indiana. 

VERAGUA,  ve-ralFgwa,  (Sp.  pron.  v<i-ri'gwd.)  or  SANTI- 
AGO DE  VERAGUA.  sifn-te-i'go  dA  vA-rdtgwA,  a town  of 
Central  America,  but  belonging,  with  its  province,  to  the 
republic  of  New  Grenada,  department  of  Istmo,  22  miles 
N.  of  Montijo  Bay,  Pacific  Ocean,  and  125  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Panama.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  some  trade 
in  gold-dust,  copper,  cotton,  and  dyes. 

VERAGUA,  the  most  western  province  of  the  state  of 
New  Grenada,  between  lat.  7°  15'  and  9°  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  80° 
20'  and  82°  50'  W.,  extends  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  has  on  its  N.  side  the  lagoon  of  Chiriqui, 
and  W.  the  state  of  Costa  Rica,  in  Central  America.  Most  of 
the  surface  is  covered  with  mountains  and  forests.  The  rivers 
have  short  cour.ses,  but  frequently  inundate  the  country  after 
heavy  rains.  Veragua  is  its  only  town  of  importance. 

VERANO,  vA-rAtno,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
and  16  miles  N,  of  Milan.  Pop.  1373. 

VER/A  PAZ,  (Sp.  pron.  vA'rd  pdss  or  pAth,)  a province  of 
Central  America,  state  of  Guatemala,  mostly  between  lat. 
16°  and  18°  N.,  and  Ion.  89°  30'  and  91°  40'  W.  Besides  the 
city  of  Coban,  the  principal  places  are  Tactic,  Salama,  and 
Robin  al. 

VERAPOLI,  vA-rAp/o-le,(?)  a town  of  Hindostan,  Malabar 
Coast,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Cochin. 

VERAWOW,  vSr'a-wow/,  the  principal  town  in  the  di.strict 
of  Parkur,  Sinde,  on  a fresh-water  lake,  3 miles  in  circuit, 

lat.  24°  33'  N.,  Ion.  70°  46'  E.  It  comprises  350  houses,  and 
near  it  are  extensive  remains  of  the  ruined  city  Pareenugger. 

VEIUBANK,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York. 

VERBANUS.  See  Lago  Maggiore. 

VERBAS,  vSr'bAs',  or  VERBITZA,  v5R-biUsA.  a river  of 
European  Turkey,  Bosnia,  joins  the  Save  13  miles  E.  of  Gra- 
diska,  after  a N.  course  of  100  miles. 

VERBENICO,  v^R-beVne-ko,  a village  and  seaport  of  Aus- 
tria, Illyria,  on  the  island  of  Veglia.  Pop.  1290. 

VERBERIE,  vAR'beh-ree',  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Oise,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Senlis,  on  the  Oise.  Pop. 
in  1852.  1450. 

VERBICARO.  v§R-be-kA/ro,  a market-town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Calabria  Citra,  28  miles  N.  of  Paola,  and  5 miles 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  4000. 

VERBICZ.  v^R'bits^  a market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  of  Lip- 

lau,  on  the  Waag,  1 mile  S.S.E.  of  Szent  Miklos.  Pop.  2010. 

VERBINUM.  See  Vervins. 

VERBITZA,  a river  of  Turkey.  See  Verbas. 

VERBOVSZKO,  v^R-bovs^sko,  a market-town  of  Austria, 
Croatia,  on  the  Dobra,  23  miles  W.S.W.  of  Carlstadt.  P.  1000. 

VERCANA,  v§R-kA/nd,  a village  of  Italy,  province  and  27 
miles  N.  E.  of  Como,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Como. 
Pop.  1032. 

VERCEL.  v5r's&1P,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Doubs,  17  miles  E.  of  Besangon.  Pop.  1200. 

VEKCELLI,  v^R-chAl'lee,  (anc.  VerceUlce,)  a city  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  Piedmont,  division  of  Novara,  capital  of  a 
province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sesia,  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge,  14  miles  N.  of  Casale.  Pop.  19,352.  It 
is  enclosed  by  boulevards,  replacing  its  old  fortifications, 
is  well  built,  and  has  an  appearance  of  prosperity.  Its 
cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in  Piedmont,  contains  the  tomb 
of  St.  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  and  a valuable  library  of  old 
manuscripts,  including  a copy  of  the  laws  of  the  Lom- 
bards. and  a manuscript  of  the  gospels,  written  by  St.  Euse- 
bius, the  founder  of  the  see.  in  the  4tb  century.  It  has  a 
large  ho.“pital.  a royal  palace,  clerical  seminary,  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  and  a large  trade  in  rice, 
raised  in  its  vicinity.  A canal  connects  it  with  Ivrea. 

VERCELLI-BORGO,  v&R-ch^Plee  boRtgo,  a town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  division  of  Novara,  province  and  4 miles  N.E. 
of  Vercelli,  near  the  Sesia.  It  has  a palace  occupying  the 
site  of  .an  ojd  castle.  Pop.  2588. 

VEKCllliRES,  v^R'shaiRf.  a town  of  Canada  East,  on  the 
rizht  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  23  miles  below  Montreal, 
with  a church,  2 .schooLs,  a grist  and  saw  mill,  and  several 
tanneries.  Pop.  1000. 

V'ERDACIIELLUM.  vSr-dA-chJPlum,  a town  of  British 
(ndia,  presidency  of  Madras.  96  miles  S.  of  Arcot.  and  for- 
Jierly  the  .seat  of  the  British  courts  for  the  S.  division  of  its 
collectorate. 

VEKI).  CAPE,  West  Africa.  See  Cape  Verb. 

VERDE,  RIO,  ree'o  v&rM.<1.  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of 
.Minas-Geraes,  rises  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Ajuruoca,  flows  clr- 
tuitousiy  first  N.  and  then  W.,  and  after  a course  of  about 
150  mue,s,  joins  the  Sapucahi. 


VERDE,  RIO,  an  auriferous  river  of  Brazil,  provinc"  of 
Mina.s-Geraes,  rises  in  the  marshes  to  the  W.  of  Serra  tlrao 
Mogor.  flows  N.  then  N.W.  and  then  W , and  join.s  tne  Sao 
Francisco  on  the  tight,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouths  ol 
the  Japor5  and  Carinhenha. 

VERDE.  RIO,  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bahia,  flow/i 
N.,  and  joins  the  Sao  Francisco,  nearly  opposite  to  the  lowr; 
of  Pilao  Arcado. 

VERDE,  RIO,  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Goyaz,  rises  ii 
the  N.  .slope  of  the  Serra  dos  Pirenneos,  flows  N.,  and  joins 
the  Maranhao. 

VERDE,  RIO,  a river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Matto-Grosso 
It  takes  a northerly  direction,  and  after  a cour.se  nearly  pa- 
rallel with  that  of  the  Guapore,  joins  that  river  about  100 
miles  from  the  town  of  Matto-Grosso. 

VERDELLO,  v^R-d^ldo,  or  VERDELLO-MAGGIORE,  v&r- 
dJPlo  miid-jo/rd,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  and  9 
miles  S.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  1760. 

A'ER/DEN,  (Ger.  pron.  f§R/den,)  a town  of  Germany. 
Hanover,  capital  of  a duchy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aller, 
and  on  the  railway  to  Hanover,  21  miles  S E.  of  Bremen. 
Pop.  4670.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral. manufactures  of  tobacco,  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
an  export  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 

VER/DIERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  Virginia. 

VERDON,  v&R'diNc'.  a river  of  France,  department  of  Bas- 
ses-Alpes,  rises  near  Colmar,  flows  S.  to  near  Ca.sbdlane,  and 
thence  AV.  between  the  departments  of  Bas.ses-Alpes  and  A’ar, 
and  joins  the  Durance  after  a course  of  100  miles 

VEICDON,  a post-village  of  Hanover  co.,  Virginia,  on  Little 
River.  30  miles  N.  of  Richmond.  It  has  a cotton  factory. 

A’ERDU,  v§R-doo/,  a town  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  province 
and  21  miles  E.  of  Lerida.  Pop.  1514. 

A'ERDUN.  v^R'dhNG/,  (anc.  Vei-odufnum,)  a,  town  of  France, 
department  of  Meuse,  28  miles  N.  of  Bar-le-Duc,  on  the 
Meuse,  which  here  becomes  navigable.  Lat.  49°  9' 31"  N.. 
Ion.  5°  22'  E.  Pop.  in  1852,  13.941.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  has  a cathedral,  a Protestant  chapel,  military  and  civil 
hospitals,  a bishop’s  palace,  clerical  seminary,  communal 
college,  and  public  library  of  14,000  volumes;  distilleries, 
breweries,  manufactures  of  wooden  wares,  nails,  hiather, 
woven  fabrics,  liqueurs,  and  confectionary.  In  1792,  it  w’as 
bombarded  and  taken  by  the  Prussians,  but  restored  to  the 
French  after  the  battle  of  Valmy. 

VERDUN-SUH-GARONNE,  vSB'duN«'  sUr  gd'ronn'.  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Garonne,  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Castel-Sarrasin.  Pop,  in 
1852,  4140,  who  manufacture  leather.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Verdunois. 

VERDUN-SUR-SAONE,  vfe'duNo/  sur  son.  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  on  the  Saone,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Doubs.  II  miles  N.E.  of  Chainns.  Pop.  2032. 

A'ERDUNOIS,  v^R'dii'nw^',  an  old  district  or  division  of 
France,  now  comprised  in  the  departments  of  Tarn-et- 
Garonne  and  Haute-Garonne.  Its  capital  was  A^’erdun. 

A'ERE,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  A"eer. 

VEREINIGTE  STAATEN.  See  United  States. 

VERENTUM.  See  Valentano. 

VEREYA,  VEREIA  or  VEREJA,  vA-r.Vyi  a town  of  Rus- 
sia, government,  and  62  miles  W.S.AA'.  of  Moscow,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Protva.  Pop.  6000.  It  is  enclosed  by  high 
ramparts,  and  has  a cathedral.  Its  inhabitants  carry  on 
an  active  trade  with  the  Don  Cossacks. 

VERFEIL,  v^R'filP,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Ilaute-Garonne,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Toulouse.  Pop.  2342. 

VERGARA,  v^R-g^/rii,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Gui- 
puscoa,  20  miles  S.AV.  of  Tolosa.  Pop.  3480.  A convention 
concluded  here  in  18.39,  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Biscay. 

VERGENNES,  ver-j^nz',  a city  of  Addison  co.,  A'ermont,  on 
the  Otter  Creek,  7 miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain, and  on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  22  miles 
S.  of  Burlington.  'The  creek  is  here  about  500  feet  wide,  and 
navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  on  the  lake.  Two  islands 
opposite  the  city  divide  the  stream  into  three  channels, 
which  have  three  distinct  .sets  of  falls,  affording  an  hydraulic 
power  equal  to  the  best  in  the  state.  During  the  war  and 
non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  extensive  iron  manu- 
factories were  put  in  ojveration  at  these  falls,  and  among 
other  things  produced  was  177  tons  of  cannon-shot.  In  1816 
most  of  the  iron  works  were  suspended,  anil  have  since  only 
in  part  been  resumed.  A’ergenucs  enjoys  admirable  advan- 
tages for  ship-building.  The  flotilla,  commanded  by  Com- 
modore McDonough,  at  the  battle  in  which  the  Itritish  fleet 
on  Lake  Champlain  were  captured,  September  11.  1814.  was 
fitted  out  at  this  place.  The  city  is  beautifully  situated,  and 
contains  3 or  4 churches,  a bank,  a newspaper  office,  and  18 
or  20  stores.  A United  States  arsenal,  the  only  military 
establl.shment  in  the  stare  belonging  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. was  erected  here  in  1828.  'fhe  principal  edifice  (of 
stone)  is  80  feet  by  36,  and  3 stories  high,  and  with  the  others 
is  enclosed  by  about  28  acres  of  ground.  Arms  and  other 
munitions  of  war  to  the  value  of  about  $;85.000.  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  of  upwards  of  f^lO.OOO  to  the  state 
of  A'ermont,  are  constantly  stored  in  the  Vuildings.  Settled 
in  1766,  by  Donald  Meintoah,  who  was  a native  of  Scotland 
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iin-‘  had  been  in  the  battle  of  Culloden.  Incorporated  as  a 
city  Octoter  23.  1783.  Pop.  1286. 

VKKGENNES,  a post-town  ship  in  the  E.  part  of  Kent  co., 
Mithi'jan,  intersected  by  Flat  River.  Pop.  1344. 

VEKUENNES,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Illinois,  about 
10  miles  X.  of  Murphysborough. 

VERGEZE,  v^R'zhaiz^  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Gard,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Ximes,  on  the  railway  to  Montpellier. 
Pop.  1300. 

VERG HERETO,  vSR-gi-rd'to,  a village  of  Florence,  on  a 
spur  of  the  Apennines,  5 miles  from  Bagno.  Pop.  2246. 

VERGTXIUM  MARE.  See  St.  George’s  Channel. 

VERGTLIA.  See  MuRa.A. 

VERIA.  ve-ree'i  or  KARA  VERIA.  ki'ri  v^ree'^.  ^anc. 
Berova;  Gr.  Bspota,  Beroia.')  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
Macedonia,  35  miles  W.  of  Salonica.  Pop.  8000.  mostly 
Greeks,  engaged  in  cotton  weaving,  dyeing,  and  raising  fruit. 
The  ancient  town  of  Beroea  is  alluded  to  in  Acts  xvii.  11. 

VERKHNEEor  VERKHNII.  verK^neeor  v^RK'fiee.  (mean- 
ing “Upper.”)  a prefixed  name  of  many  towns  of  Russia. 

VERKHNEE  DNIEPROVSK,  v^RK^nee  dne-i-provsk',  a 
town  of  Russia,  government  and  34  miles  W.N.W.of  Yeka- 
terinoslav,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper.  Pop.  2800. 

VERKHNEE  KOLYMSK,  v§RK'nee  ko-limsk/,  a town  of 
Russia,  East  Siberia,  government  of  Yakootsk.  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kolyma,  165  miles  S.W.  of  Sredne-Kolymsk. 

VERKHNEE  SALTOV  or  VERKHNII  SALTOW.  vgRK/nee 
sil-tov',  a market-towm  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Kharkov.  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Yoltchansk.  Pop.  1500. 

VERKHNEE  VILIOOSK,  v^RK'nee  ve-le-oosk',  a town  of 
Russia,  province  of  Yakootsk,  on  the  Yiliooi,  175  miles  N,  of 
Olekminsk. 

VERKHNEE  YANSK  or  VERKHNII  JANSK,  vSrK/nee 
ydusk^  a town  of  East  Siberia,  province  of  Yakootsk,  on 
the  Yana;  lat.  66°  45'  N.,  Ion.  1.33°  10'  E. 

VERKHOLENSK,  vla-Ko-lSnsk/,  a town  of  East  Siberia, 
government  and  140  miles  N.N.E.  of  Irkootsk.  on  the  Lena. 

VERKIIOTOORIE  or  VERKHOTURIE.  vgR-Ko-too're-i,  a 
town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of  Perm,  capital  of  a 
circle,  on  the  'Poora,  85  miles  N.  of  Alapaevsk.  Pop.  2800. 
It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  and  has  an  exchange,  and  vast 
corn  magazines. 

A ERKllOVASHKOI,  v§R-Ko-vish-koP,  a town  of  Ru.ssia, 
government  of  Vologda,  on  the  Vaga.  and  on  the  road  from 
Vologda  to  Archangel,  18  miles  S.  of  Velsk.  Pop.  1540. 

VERL. \INE,  v^R'laiu'.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and 
13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Liege,  on  the  Yerne.  Pop.  1291. 

VER'LEY.  a pari,<h  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

VERMAND,  v^R'ln6N«^  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aisne.  6 miles  N.W.  of  St.  Quentin.  P.  in  1852, 1278. 

VERM. \.ND01S,  v§R'm6N“'dwd/.  (anc.  Veromanfdui.)  an  old 
subdivision  of  France,  in  Picardy.  Its  capital  was  St. 
Quentin. 

VERMEJO,*  v§R-m,VHo;  called  also  RIO  GRANDE,  ree'o 
grdnMA,  a con.siderable  river  of  the  Plata  Confederacy,  South 
America,  ri.ses  on  the  Bolivian  frontier,  flows  S.E.  and  joins 
the  Paraguay,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Neembucu.  Total  course 
estimated  at  750  miles.  Affluents,  the  Jujuy  and  Tarija. 

YERMELH0,*v4R-m?Pyo,  a river  of  Brazil,  ri.«es  in  the 
mountains  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Goyaz,  and,  after  a N.W. 
course  of  about  240  miles,  joins  the  Araguay. 

VERMENTON,  v^R'mftNG't6N«^  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Yonne.  13  miles  S.E.  of  Auxerre.  Pop.  2171. 

VERMILION,  ver-miPytin.  a parish  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
Louisiana,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  contains  about 
1850  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Vermilion  and  Mermen- 
teau  Rivers.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  partly  occupied  by 
prairies  and  marshes.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  sugar  and  In- 
dian corn.  'Ihe  Vermilion  is  navigable  by  steamboats.  Capi- 
tal, Vermilion  Court  House.  Pop.  4324,  of  whom  3u08  were 
free,  and  1316  slaves. 

VERMILION,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Indiana,  bor- 
dering on  Illinoi.s,  contains  about  290  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Wabash,  and  drained  by  the  Ver- 
milion River.  The  surface  is  mostly  level:  the  soil  varies 
from  sandy  to  clayey  : and  is  very  fertile.  About  one-tbird 
of  its  area  is  a beautiful  prairie.  Extensive  mines  of  coal 
and  iron  ore  are  found.  On  the  border  of  a prairie  in  Helt 
township  there  is  a conical  mound,  which  is  60  feet  high, 
and  about  600  yards  in  circuit  at  the  base  'I’he  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal  passes  along  the  E.  border  of  this  county. 
Capital,  Newport  Pop.  9422. 

VERMILIO.N,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Illinois,  border- 
ing on  Indiana,  has  an  ai  ea  estimated  at  900  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Vermilion  River  (afflueiit  of  the  Wa- 
bash 1 and  by  its  branches  the  Salt  Fork.  Middle  Fork,  and 
North  Fork,  which  unite  near  the  middle  of  the  county; 
the  L'ttle  Vermilion  River  flows  through  the  S.  part.  The 
jurfac(‘  is  generally  level;  the  soil  is  deep,  fertile,  and  dura- 
ble. The  county  contains  a large  portion  of  prairie,  with 
plenty  of  timber  dir  tributed  along  the  .streams.  A plank- 
toad  connects  Danville  with  the  Waba.sh  River  and  Canal. 


♦ Vei-melho  i«\  Portuguese,  and  Vermejo  in  Spanish,  signify  the 
vame  Vermilion.” 
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This  county  is  intersected  by  the  Great  Western  Railroad 
Vermilion  River  affords  valuable  water-power.  Stone-coal 
abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Capital,  Danville.  Pop. 
19,800. 

VERMILION,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co  , New  York. 

VERMILION,  a township  of  Ashland  co  , Ohio.  Pop.  2253 

VERMILION,  a post-vill.age,  township  and  shipping  port 
of  Erie  co.,  Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Vermili<  n 
River,  and  on  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad,  21  miles 
E.  of  San  lu.'k.v  City.  It  has  4 churches,  1 steam  grist-mill, 
and  1 blast-furn.ace.  Total  population  about  1800. 

VERMILIO.X,  a township, Vermilion  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1678. 

VERMILION  BAY,  in  the  S.  part  of  l^uisiana.  commu- 
nicates through  Cote  Blanche  Bay  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Length  about  20  miles. 

VERMILION  RIVER,  of  Louisiana,  rises  near  Opelousas, 
and  flows  southward  through  Lafayette  and  Vermilion  pa- 
rishes, into  the  bay  of  its  own  name.  It  is  borderc*d  by  fer- 
tile prairies,  and  plantations  of  sugar  and  cotton,  and  is 
navigable  by  small  steamboats  for  about  80  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

VER^IILION  RIVER,  of  Ohio,  a small  stream  which  flows 
into  Lake  Erie,  near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Erie  county. 

VERMILION  RIVER,  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Illinois, 
falls  into  the  Illinois  River,  3 or  4 miles  above  Peru. 

VERMILION  RIVER,  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  is  formed 
by  three  branches,  the  North.  Middle,  and  South,  whhh 
unite  near  Danville,  Illinois.  It  then  flows  south-eastward, 
and  enters  the  Wabash,  about  8 miles  below  Perryville.  in 
Indiana.  It  is  navigable  to  Danville,  a distance  of  30  miles. 
The  Little  Vermilion  River  enters  the  Wabash,  4 or  5 miles 
below. 

VERMILION  RIVER,  of  Dakota  Territory,  falls  into  the 
Missouri,  about  30  miles  in  a straight  line  N.W.  of  the 
mouth  of  Sioux  River. 

VERMIL'IONVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lafayette 
parish,  Louisiana,  on  Bayou  Vermilion,  about  60  miles  W. 
by  S.  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  20  miles  S.  of  Opelousiis.  The 
bayou  is  navigable  by  small  steamers.  A newspaper  is 
issued  here.  Pop  498. 

VERMILIONVILLE,  a post-office  of  La  Sallecounty,  Uli- 
nois 

VERMONT^,(named  from  the  French,  Monts  Ter<s.  or  Verts 
Monts,  i.  e.,  “Green  Mountains,”  the  principal  mountain 
range  in  the  state,)  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  the  most  north-western  of  the  New  England 
States.  It  lies  between  aljout  42°  44'  and  45°  N.  lat..  and 
71°  25' and  73°  26'  W.  Ion.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Canada 
East;  E.  by  New  Hampshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Connecticut  River:  S.  by  Massachusetts,  and  W.  b’' 
New  York  and  Lake  Champlain.  Length  from  N.  to  S., 
about  150  miles,  and  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  about 
85,  or  about  35  in  its  narrowest  part  at  the  south,  including 
an  area  of  about  10,212  square  miles,  or  6,535,680  acres,  of 
which  2,823,157  were  improved  in  1860. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Mountains,  &c. — The  Green  Mountain 
Range  traverses  the  whole  extent  of  this  state  from  N.  to 
S..  dividing  it  into  nearly  equal  portions.  These  mountains, 
which  give  name  to  the  state,  attain  their  greatest  elevation 
(4359  feet)  in  Mount  M.Visfield,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Montpelier. 
South  of  the  capital  the  range  separates  into  two  ridges,  the 
higher  but  more  broken  taking  a nearly  N.  direction,  and 
the  other  extending  N.E.,  almost  parallel  with  the  Con- 
necticut. but  at  .some  distance  from  it.  This  ridge,  though 
low'er  and  of  easier  ascent  than  the  western,  is  continuous, 
while  the  western  is  broken  by  the  passage  of  the  Onion, 
Lamoille,  and  Missisque  Rivers.  From  the  point  of  separa- 
tion southw'ard.  the  mountains  are  not  divided  by  the  pass- 
age of  any  considerable  stream.  They  approach  the  western 
boundary  in  this  direction.  Ascutney  Mountain,  (3.320  feet,) 
near  the  Connecticut  River,  in  Windsor  county,  is  famous 
for  its  picturesque  views.  The  other  principal  peaks  are 
Killington’s.  near  Rutland.  3675  feet  high:  the  Camel’s 
Rump.  17  miles  W.  of  Montpelier.  4188  feet,  and  the  Nose 
and  Chin,  (a  few  feet  higher  than  the  last.)  in  'lansfield 
Mountain,  the  highest  peaks  in  the  state,  or  in  the  Green 
^lountain  Range.  The  mountains  are  generally  clothed 
with  the  evergreen  fir.  spruce,  and  hemlock,  and  hence 
their  name.  The  southern  part  of  the  range  divides  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Hudson  from  tho.se  em))tying  into 
the  Connecticut;  a portion  of  the  triangle  b«!tween  the 
northern  ridges  is  drained  by  Lake  Mempbremagog,  and 
the  W.  and  N.W  portion  by  Lake  Champlain. 

Geology. — The  greater  portion  of  the  state  is  of  piimary 
formation,  though  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  are  mostly  allu- 
vion, and  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  transition  forma- 
tion. On  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  the  rocks  are 
principally  old  red  .sandstone,  graywacke,  limestone,  calcife 
rous  sandstone,  and  granular  quartz,  containing  iron  ore 
and  manganese;  hornblende,  mica  slate,  granite,  and  gneiss 
form  the  body  of  tbe  mountains:  serpentine  occurs  both  in 
the  southern  and  northern  part  of  the  state.  Along  tl  e 
Connecticut  is  a continuous  bed  of  clay  slate.  A bed  of 
granite  crosses  the  Connecticut  at  Bellows  Falls,  and  ai.s«. 
forms  Ascutney  Mountain,  'i’here  is  an  extensi  e denosR 
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of  primitive  limestone  in  Caledonia  county.  The  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountains  is  composed  mostly  of  hornblende 
rock,  gneiss,  granite,  and  clay  slate. 

Minerals. — Iron  is  found  in  abundance — “ hog  ore  through- 
out the  state,  but  the  best  ores  of  the  tertiary  age  are 
found  along  the  western  base  of  the  Green  Mountains.” 
A bed  of  brown  coal,  in  connexion  with  iron,  exists  in 
Brandon.  Vast  quantities  of  copperas  are  made  from  iron 
pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  Strafford.  Of  other  metals 
there  are  found  titanium,  oxide  of  manganese,  lead,  mag- 
netic iron  ore,  plumbago,  copper,  and  zinc.  A lump  of  gold 
was  discovered  in  Newfane,  in  1826,  weighing  85  ounces: 
this  precious  ore  also  occurs  in  the  towns  of  Bridgewater 
and  Stowe.  Granite  suitable  for  building-stone  in  abun- 
dance, aud  vast  beds  of  fine  marble,  are  found.  The  marble 
quarries  at  Middlebury  are  particularly  celebrated.  A black 
variety  of  this  beautiful  building  material  is  extensively 
quarried  at  Swanton,  on  Lake  Champlain.  A fine  oilstone 
is  manufactured  into  hones,  from  a small  island  in  Lake 
Memphremagog.  Slate  quarries  are  worked  on  the  Con- 
necticut. Kaolin  (porcelain  clay)  of  excellent  quality,  lime- 
stone. steatite,  (in  great  abundance  in  Grafton,  where  it  is 
largely  quarried,)  talc,  and  marl,  all  exist  in  this  state.  Fine 
white  marble  is  found  all  along  the  base  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. for  50  miles  above  and  below  Rutland,  at  which  town 
an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  article.  Manganese 
and  slate  are  mined  and  quarried  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Islands. — The  large  and  beautiful  Lake 
Champlain,  so  famous  in  the  brief  history  of  our  country, 
from  the  naval  events  that  have  taken  place  on  it.  and  the 
battles  on  its  shores,  bounds  the  state  on  the  W.  for  105 
miles,  (its  entire  length  being  about  115,  and  breadth  from 
1 to  15  miles.)  .separating  it  for  that  distance  from  New  York. 
Its  shores  are  bold  and  picturesque,  though  inferior  to  Lake 
George,  whose  waters  it  receives.  It  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats of  the  largest  class,  and  is  in  the  main  line  of  travel 
from  Montreal  to  New  York.  Lake  M mphremagog  is  the 
next  in  size  on  the  N.  boundary,  but  lies  mostly  in  Canada ; 
it  is  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  2 or  3 in  width.  There 
are  several  smaller  lakes,  and  among  them  Dunmore,  in  the 
W.,  Austin  and  Bombazine  in  the  SAV.,  and  Long  Pond  in 
the  N.W.  The  latter  is  somewhat  celebrated  for  an  irruption 
of  its  banks,  in  1810,  by  which  a large  extent  of  country 
was  devastated,  and  trees  and  dwellings  swept  away.  An 
attempt  had  been  made  to  tap  the  lake  when  this  disaster 
occurred.  Vermont,  though  well  watered,  has  no  large 
rivers  with  their  courses  entirely  within  the  state;  the  Con- 
o^-cticut,  however,  washes  its  eastern  boundary  for  its  whole 
extent.  The  mountains  dividing  the  state  nearly  through 
the  middle,  the  Connecticut  River  receives  the  streams  from 
the  eastern,  and  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  those  of 
the  western  .slope,  after  short  and  for  the  most  part  rapid 
cour.ses.  The  Otter  Creek,  Onion,  Lamoille,  and  Missis-que, 
(or  -quoi,)  all  empty  into  Lake  Champlain,  after  cour.ses  of 
from  70  to  100  miles  each,  and  are  the  largest  rivers  whose 
courses  are  within  the  state.  The  rivers,  abounding  in  falls 
and  rapids,  are  well  adapted  for  mill  sites ; but  are,  on  the 
Siime  account,  navigable  for  but  short  distances;  even  the 
Connecticut  itself  is  only  available  for  traffic  by  means  of 
canals  and  locks,  by  which  boats  ascend  250  miles  above 
Hartford.  This  river  was  once  famous  for  its  abundance  of 
salmon,  but  they  have  disappeared;  shad  are,  however,  still 
taken.  The  islands  of  North  and  South  Hero,  and  Lamoille 
Island,  in  Lake  Champlain,  with  several  smaller  islands  and 
a small  peninsula,  constitute  the  county  of  Grand  Island. 

Objexds  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — Vermont  abounds  in  pic- 
turesque and  sublime  scenery,  and  will  well  reward  the 
lover  of  nature  for  the  toil  and  expense  of  penambulating 
its  mountains  and  valleys.  Among  the  more  striking  ol> 
jects,  in  addition  to  the  principal  mountain  summits  already 
referred  to,  are  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde  in  Charleston,  descent 
100  feet  in  40  rods;  Falls  of  the  VVinooski,  Falls  of  the  Mis- 
sisque  or  Missisco,  in  Highgate ; McConnell’s  Fills,  in  the 
Lamoille  River,  in  Johnson;  Falls  of  the  Passum.sic  in 
Lydon ; the  Great  Falls  also  on  the  Lamoille,  in  Milton, 
descent  150  feet  in  50  rods;  Bellow’s  Falls  in  the  Connecticut, 
In  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state,  is  the  grandest  object  of  the 
kind  in  Vermont;  Black  River  Falls,  in  Springfield;  the 
Falls  of  the  Missisco,  in  Troy,  70  feet  perpendicular,  and  the 
Falls  of  Otter  Creek,  in  Vergennes,  are  all  picture.sque  ob- 
jects. We  question  if  any  city  in  the  Union,  at  least  E.  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  can  present  a grander  or  more  beau- 
tiful panorama  than  is  to  be  witnessed  from  the  cupola  of 
the  Vermont  University  at  Burlington.  If  you  look  towards 
the  W.  you  have  beneath  you  the  beautiful  town  of  Bur- 
lington, with  the  no  less  beautiful  Lake  Champlain,  stretch- 
ing N.  and  S.  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  laving  on  the 
W.  the  blue  Adirondack  Mountains  'f  New  York,  which 
stretch,  ridge  after  ridge,  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.  Turn- 
ing to  the  E.,  you  have  the  Mansfield  Mountain  (the  highest 
in  Vermont)  on  the  N.E..  and  Camel’s  Ilnmp  to  the  S.E.,  all 
in  clear  perspective,  while  the  whole  mountain  range,  of 
which  they  f)rm  a part,  shuts  out  the  eiistern  horizon.  Lake 
Willoughby,  N.  of  St.  Johnsbury,  is  becoming  a fashionable 
resort  for  its  picturesiiue  scenery. 
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Climate. — The  climate  of  Vermont  is  severe  »h. ' ‘he  win- 
ters long  ; yet  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest  states  *^1  the  Union. 
The  extremes  of  temperature  ranged,  in  1851,  from  17°  below 
zero  to  92°  above.  The  cold  of  winter  is,  hewever,  more 
steady  than  in  the  other  New  England  States,  and  the  springs 
are  not  chilled  by  the  raw  winds  from  the  ocean,  especialh 
W.  of  the  mountains.  Frosts  fall  early  in  Sejitember.  thougi 
the  winters  do  not  regularly  begin  till  December : but 
when  they  do  set  in,  they  generally  continue  to  Ayiril  with 
out  much  th.aw.  According  to  observations  made  by  J.  B 
Wheeler,  at  Montpelier,  in  1851,  there  were  115  clear.  221 
cloudy,  18  rainy,  and  11  snowy  days.  During  the  year  there 
fell  7.75  feet  of  snow.  For  two  years,  the  most  that  fell  in 
any  one  month  was  50  inches  in  December,  1850,  and  30 
inches  in  November,  1851.  Mean  noon  temperature  of 
January,  21°;  February,  24°.2;  March,  32°.4;  April.  41°.3; 
May,  51°.2;  June.  57°.5;  July,  63°.4:  August.  60o.9;  Sep- 
tember.  57°;  October,  48°.4;  November,  30°.3;  and  Decem- 
ber, 17°.9;  mean  for  the  year,  42°.  1;  greatest  average  heat 
in  July,  73°;  least,  22°.6.  in  December;  lowest  average  at 
sunrise  in  December,  11°.7 : warmest  noon,  June  30  and 
September  10,  84°;  coldest  noon,  January  30,  8°. 

Soil  and  Productions. — Though  a mountainous  state,  Ver- 
mont has  a large  portion  of  cultivable  .soil,  and  the  valleys 
of  the  rivers  have  a rich,  fertile,  alluvial  deposit.  The 
rougher  and  mountainous  portions  afford  excellent  pasture 
for  cattle,  and  especially  for  sheep,  and  Vermont  produci^d 
more  wool,  live  stock,  maple  sugar,  butter,  cheese,  hay.  hops, 
and  Irish  potatoes,  in  1850,  (in  proportion  to  population,) 
than  any  state  in  the  Union.  It  also  produced  large  quan- 
tities of  Iqdian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  peas,  beans,  fi  uits, 
grass-seeds,  beeswax,  and  honey,  besides  considerable  barley, 
market  products,  and  wine,  molasses,  and  silk  cocoons. 
According  to  the  censns  of  1860,  there  were  in  Vermont 
2,823,157  acres  of  improved  land,  (1,451.257  being  unim- 
proved,) producing  437,037  bushels  of  wheat;  139,271  of 
rye;  1,525,411  of  Indian  corn;  3.630,267  of  oats;  70,654  of 
peas  and  beans;  5.253,498  of  Irish  potatoes;  79.211  of  bar- 
ley; 225,415  of  buckwheat ; 11,578  of  grass  seeds;  3,118,950 
pounds  of  wool;  15,900..359  of  butter;  8,215,030  of  cheese; 
038,677  of  hops;  9,897.781  of  maple  sugar;  212,150  of  honey; 
940.178  tons  hay;  12,245  pounds  of  tobacco;  7007  pounds 
of  flax;  and  8794  pounds  of  bee.swax;  value  of  live  stock, 
$16,241,989;  of  market  products,  $24,802;  orchard  products, 
$211,693;  and  slaughtered  animals,  ^,365,‘261. 

Forest  Ti-ees. — The  principal  forest  trees  on  the  mount.ains 
are  hemlock,  fir,  and  spruce;  on  the  lower  tracts,  oak,  pine, 
hickory,  sugar  maple,  elm,  butternut,  beech,  basswood,  aud 
birch ; and  in  the  swamps,  cedar. 

Manufactures. — Though  Vermont  is  not  so  extensively 
engaged  in  manufactures  as  most  of  the  other  New  England 
States,  it  has  water-power  enough  to  supply  the  Union.  In 
1850  there  were  in  the  state  1849  establishments  engaged  in 
mining,  manufactures.  And  the  mechanic  arts,  producing 
each  $500  and  upwards  annually,  employing  capital  to  the 
amount  of  $9,498,617,  and  10,497  hands,  consuming  raw  ma- 
terial worth  $7,608,858,  and  yielding  products  valued  at 
$14,637,837.  Among  these  were  7 cotton  factories,  employ- 
ing $241,200  capital,  and  337  hands,  consuming  raw  material 
worth  $121,030,  and  producing  annually  stuffs  valued  at 
$274,450  ; 45  woollen  factories,  employing  $1,744,800  capital, 
and  ‘2070  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $1,661,450, 
and  producing  goods  valued  at  $2,936,826;  18  iron  foundries, 
employing  $133,600  capital,  and  producing  castings  valued 
at  $231,230;  108  tannerie.s,  employing  $498,675  capital,  con- 
suming raw  material  worth  $719,727,  and  producing  leather 
valued  at  $1,002,853;  50  marble  works,  employing  cajiital 
to  the  amount  of  $634,650,  consuming  raw  material  worth 
$499,208,  and  producing  marble  valued  at  $946,235  ; 2 man- 
ufactories of  weighing  scales,  employing  a capital  of 
$380,000,  and  producing  scales  valued  at  $655,000;  24  manu- 
factories of  machinery,  employing  a capital  of  $1,025,200, 
and  producing  steam-engines,  &c.,  valued  at  $501,276; 
and  133  carriage  factories,  producing  carriages  valued  at 
$475,060.  Home-made  manufactures  valued  at  $63,334  w'ere 
also  produced  in  the  same  year. 

Otmmerce. — All  the  commerce  connected  with  navigation 
in  this  state  is  carried  on  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  The 
foreign  exports  of  Vermont  for  the  fiscal  year  1862-3, 
amounted  to  $736,663;  the  imports  to  $2,567,892.  Tonnage 
entered,  22,012 ; tonnage  cleared,  ‘23,281 ; owned  in  the  state, 
6067.  Number  of  ve.ssels  built,  2;  tonnage^  146.  Ac- 
cording to  Andrews’  invaluable  report,  the  Canadian  trade  of 
the  V’ermont  district  amounted,  in  1851,  to  $1,033,989,  em- 
ploying 695  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  91,967.  There  were 
3950  ves.sels  entered  in  1851  in  both  foreign  and  coasting 
trade.  The  enrolled  tonnage  was  3240  tons  of  steam,  and 
692  tons  of  sailing  vessels.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  trade 
on  both  shores  of  the  lake  amounted  to  $26,390,895,  and  the 
tonnage  to  197,500.  As  the  tonnage  of  the  ve.ssels  entering 
on  the  New  York  side  was  4208  to  3932  on  the  Vermont  sitle, 
the  inference  is,  that  the  greater  moiety  of  the  trade  was  in 
the  Champlain  or  New  York  di.strict.  The  lumber  trade 
forms  a large  portion  of  the  commerce  with  Canada,  but  this 
probably  passes  mostly  down  to  the  Hudson  River.  The 
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anmber  jf  vessels  belonging  to  Vermont  on  Lake  Champlain 
in  1S54.  was  52,  tonnage  6141. 

Internal  Improvements. — Vermont  is  crossed  by  two  lines 
3f  railway  from  Boston  to  Burlington;  one,  entering  the 
state  at  the  mouth  of  the  White  Kiver.  and  traversing  its 
valley  with  that  of  the  Onion,  meets  the  more  southern 
road,  (which  enters  the  state  at  Bellow’s  Falls,  and  coasts 
the  shores  of  Otter  Creek  Kiver.)  about  6 miles  E.  of  Bur- 
lington. when  the  united  roads  pass  on  to  Rouse’s  Point,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  from  whence  other  roads  lead 
to  Montreal  aud  Ogdensburg.  Branch  roads  connect  Troy, 
Schenectady,  Bennington,  Saratoga,  and  Whitehall,  with  the 
Rutland  Road,  at  the  village  of  Rutland;  and  the  latter 
point  also  is  united  to  the  towns  in  Western  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  extending 
from  Portland  to  Montreal,  passes  through  the  N.E.  part 
of  Vermont  for  about  35  miles.  Other  roads,  coasting  the 
Connecticut  River  below  the  mouth  of  the  Pa-ssumsic,  con- 
nect St.  Johnsbury  and  all  the  lower  towns  on  the  Connec- 
ticut with  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  New  York.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1860,  this  state  had  556  miles  of  com- 
pleted railway,  the  construction  and  equipment  of  which 
cost  S23,336,2i5.  Two  fine  railroad  bridges  cross  the  two 
arms  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Education. — According  to  the  American  Almanac,  Ver- 
mont had  in  1851,  90,110  pupils  attending  her  public 
schools,  at  a cost  of  $217,402;  of  which  $90,893  was  from 
the  public  funds;  the  office  of  Public  School  Superintend- 
ent having  been  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  school  fund  in  1845,  there  have  l)een  no  state 
returns  since  1851.  According  to  the  census  report  of  1860, 
Vermont  has  3 colleges  with  173  students,  $3^50  income; 
2696  public  schools,  having  80,904  pupils,  $220,634  income, 
of  which  $143,382  was  from  taxation,  92,246  from  public 
funds,  and  $999  from  endowments ; 96  colleges  and  other 
schools  having  7851  pupils,  $73,711  income,  of  which  $8774 
was  from  public  funds.  $4361  was  from  endowments,  and 
$4027  from  taxation.  There  are  also  in  this  state  336  libra- 
ries, embracing  167,429  volumes,  of  which  211  are  public 
containing  101,105  volumes;  8 school  with  16.532  volumes, 
98  Sunday-school  with  30,842  volumes.  1 college  anu  1C 
church  libraries,  with  19,950  volumes.  The  National  Al- 
manac for  1864  gives  Vermont  3 colleges,  1 theological 
seminary,  and  3 medical  schools. 

Public  Institutions. — .Among  the  benevolent  institutions, 
stands  conspicuous  the  Asj’lum  for  the  Insane  at  Brattle- 
borough.  Since  the  opening  of  the  asylum  in  1836,  3552 
patients  had  been  admitted  in  1863,  of  whom  1635  had  re- 
covered. The  number  of  patients  remaining  August  1, 1863, 
was  442.  Admitted  during  the  preceding  year,  98.  The 
State  Prison  at  Windsor  had.  Sept.  1, 1863,  74  inmates.  The 
annual  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  prison  were 
$8495;  the  total  income  from  the  labor  of  convicts  was 
$6725.  The  services  of  the  convicts  are  let  out  to  contrac- 
tors, notwithstanding  which,  the  expenditures  e.xceed  the 
income  by  $851.  Vermont  has  a Historical  Society  at 
Montpelier. 

Religious  Denominations.  — Of  the  697  churches  in  Ver- 
mont in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  98,  Christians  11,  Congre- 
gationalists  178.  Episcopalians  33,  Friends  5,  Methodists  171, 
Presbyterians  11,  Roman  Catholics  27,  Unionists  82,  Univer- 
salists  55,  the  minor  sects  15 ; giving  1 church  to  450  per- 
sons. Total  value  of  church  property,  $1,800,600. 

Periodicals.  — There  were  published  in  Vermont  in  1860 
2 daily  and  28  weekly  newspapers,  26  of  which  were  politi- 
cal and  4 religious ; also  1 monthly  magazine.  The  whole 
number  of  copies  issued  annually  was  2,579,080. 

Population. — The  population,  like  that  of  the  other  New 
England  States,  is  maiuly  composed  of  the  descendants  of 
the  English  race.  Though  the  figures  do  not  show  a very 
rapid  increase  in  Vermont,  her  population  has  had  a steady 
growth;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  contributed  in  a 
large  ratio  to  peopling  other  states  with  a portion  of  their 
most  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  enterprising  citizens.  In 
1790,  Vermont  had  85,416  inhabitants;  150,465  in  1800; 
217.713  in  1810;  235,764  in  1820;  280.652  in  1830:  291.948  in 
1840;  314,120  in  1850;  in  1860,  315,098;  of  whom  314,369 
were  whites.  907  colored,  and  20  Indians.  Population  to 
the  squai'e  mile,  30 ; representative  population,  315.098.  Of 
the  population.  239,087  were  born  in  the  state,  43,268  in 
other  states,  32,743  in  foreign  countries;  of  whom  1632 
were  born  in  England,  13.4s0  in  Ireland,  1078  in  Scotland, 
384  in  Wales,  15,776  in  British  America.  219  in  German}',  71 
in  France.  13  in  Italy,  7 in  Russia,  4 in  Switzerland,  and  7 
In  the  West  Indies.  Of  the  population  in  the  leading  pur- 
suits, 38,967  were  farmers,  14,022  farm  laborers,  9463  ser- 
vants, 8660  laborers,  2739  carpenters,  1951  teachers.  1317 
blacksmiths,  1290  shoemakers,  1273  merchants,  1359  factory 
hands,  881  raih'oad  men,  876  clerks,  718  mechanics.  631  cler- 
gymen, 594  physicians,  478  machinists.  432  masons,  347 
stone  and  marble  cutters,  &c-  In  the  year  ending  .Tune  1st, 
1864,  there  occurred  3355  deaths,  or  10'8  in  every  thousand. 
The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  was  144,  (see  Introduction 
to  the  volume  on  Population  of  the  Eighth  Census,  pp.  liv, 
Iv,  Ivi,  <tc.,)  blind  165,  insane  693,  and  idiotic  263. 
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Counties. — The  state  is  divided  into  14  counties,  viz.,  Addi- 
son, Bennington,  Caledonia,  Chittenden,  Essex,  Franklin, 
Grand  Isle,  Lamoille.  Orleans,  Orange,  Rutland,  Washing- 
ton, Windham,  and  Windsor.  Montpelier  is  the  capital. 

Cities  and  Towns. — Vermont  has  no  very  large  towns ; the 
largest  are  Burlington,  with  a population,  in  1860,  of  7713, 
Rutland  7577.  Bennington  4389,  Brattleborough  3855,  St. 
Albans  3637.  Woodstock  3062.  Springfield  2958,  Middlebury 
2879,  Castleton  '2852,  St.  Johnsbury  3469,  Vergennes  1286, 
and  Windsor  1669. 

Government,  Finances,  &c. — A governor,  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, senate,  and  house  of  representatives,  are  each 
elected  annually  by  popular  vote.  The  governor  receives 
a salary  of  $750  per  annum,  and  the  lieutenant-governor, 
who  is  ex-officio  president  of  the  senate.  $4  per  diem  during 
the  sessions  of  the  legislature.  There  are  30  senators  and 
230  representatives,  who  each  receive  $2  per  diem  during 
the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  which  meets  annually  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  October.  Vermont  is  entitled  to  3 mem- 
bers in  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  5 elec- 
toral votes  for  President  of  the  United  States.  Every  male 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  have  been  a year 
next  preceding  an  election  an  inhabitant  of  the  state,  is 
entitled  to  a vote — if  of  quiet  and  peaceable  behavior.  The 
judiciary  consists — 1.  Of  a supreme  court,  composed  of  3 
judges,  which  holds  a session  in  each  county  annually;  2. 
Of  county  courts,  which  are  held  in  4 circuits;  and  3.  Of  a 
court  of  chancery,  which  holds  two  stated  sessions  annually 
in  each  county.  An  appeal  from  the  chancellors  court  lies 
to  the  supreme  court.  The  circuit  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  legislature,  but  2 associate  judges  in  each  county  are 
elected  by  the  people.  Salaries  of  judges,  $1375.  The 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  1854  was  $77.001,697 ; esti- 
mated value,  $92.W  049  in  1850,  and  $101,425,553  in  1852. 
Public  debt,  none.  Ordinary  expenses,  about  $80,000.  In 
August,  1854,  Vermont  had  40  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $3,275,650;  a circulation  of  $3,986,709,  and  $196,680 
in  specie. 

History. — Vermonc  was  first  settled  by  some  emigrants 
from  Massachusetts,  at  Fort  Dummer,  now  Brattleborough, 
in  1724.  The  French  erected  a fort  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  1731,  but  soon 
deserted  and  destroyed  it.  Vermont  was  long  claimed  both 
by  New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  which,  though  decided 
by  the  king  as  belonging  to  New  York,  created  difficulties 
and  troubles  for  the  settlers  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  which  event  gave  Vermont  an  opportunity  to 
assume  her  place  as  an  independent  state,  though  even 
then  Congress  had  considerable  difficulty  in  inducing  NevV 
York  to  relinquish  her  claims  and  acquiesce  in  the  admis- 
sion of  Vermont  into  the  confederacy  as  an  independent 
state;  this,  however,  was  consummated  March  4,  1791.  In 
this  state  occurred  the  battle  of  Bennington.  August  16, 
1777,  in  which  the  British  were  defeated  in  two  engagements. 
The  soldiers  of  Vermont  were  known  in  the  Revolution  as  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys.  Vermont  was  the  first  new  member 
of  the  American  confederacy  added  to  the  original  thirteen. 

VERMONT,  a post-office  of  Chautauqua  co.,  New  York. 

VERMONT,  a post-village  of  Howard  co.,  Indiana,  on 
’Wildcat  River,  6 miles  E.  of  Kokomo. 

VERMONT,  a thriving  post- village  and  township  of  Ful- 
ton CO.,  Illinois,  about  60  miles  N.IV.  of  Springfield.  Pop. 
1564. 

VERMONT,  a post-village  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri,  about  40 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

VERMONT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.  See  Woodstock. 

VERMONT  SETTLEMENT,  a village  of  Will  co.,  Illinois, 
36  miles  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

VERMONT'VILjL/E,  a post-village  of  Eaton  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  Thoruapple  Kiver,  about  30  miles  W.S.lV.of 
Lansing. 

VERN,  vaiRn,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ille-et- 
Vilaine.  5 miles  S.E.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  1700. 

VERN,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire, 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Angers.  Pop.  in  1852.  2079. 

VERNAISON,  v^R'nA'zAxG/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Rhone,  on  the  railway  to  St.  Etienne.  Pop.  1000. 

VERONAL,  a post-village  of  Wyoming  co..  New  York.  38 
miles  E.  of  Buffalo. 

VER'NAL.  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Mississippi 

VERN  ANTE,  v^R-n^n'ti,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  and  10  miles  S.  of  Coni.  Pop.  3171. 

VERN  ANTES.  v^R'iiSst/.  a market-town  of  France,  dep.art- 
ment  of  Maine-et-Loire,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Bauge.  Pop.  20U0. 
It  has  the  remains  of  a Cistercian  abbey. 

VERNAZZA.  v^R-niUsd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
province  of  Levan  to.  on  the  side  of  a ragged  rock  jutting 
into  the  sea.  It  has  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  The  anti- 
quary Quirino  Vi.-conti  was  born  here.  Pop.  1078. 

VERNE,  toR  neh,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  \\  est- 
phalia,  government  of  Minden,  circle  of  Biiren.  Populaiioi 
1053. 

VERNEUIL,  v^R'nuP,  a town  of  France,  departnu  n<  ol 
Eure,  on  the  Avre,  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Evreux.  P •>  iii 
1852,  3904.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  has  a churel  wRl 
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a lofty  tow**r,  and  manufactures  of  druggets,  flannels, 
merinos,  and  cotton  hosiery. 

VERNEUIL,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute- 
Vienne.  on  the  Vienne,  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Limoges.  Pop. 
in  1852,  2216. 

VERN/HAM-DEAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

YERXIO,  v^R^ne-o,  a village  of  Tuscany,  about  24  miles 
from  Florence,  with  an  old  castle.  Pop.  3998. 

VERNON,  v§R'n<!>N«^  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Eure,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  here  cro.ssed  by  a fine 
bridge,  and  on  the  Paris  and  Havre  Railway,  13  miles  N.W. 
of  .Mantes.  Pop.  in  1852.  6463.  It  was  formerly  fortified, 
has  an  antique  church,  a college  founded  by  Henry  IV.,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton-cloth  and  velvet.  Near  it  is  the 
forest  of  Vernon. 

VEIPNON,  a new  county  in  the  W.  part  of  Missouri,  bor- 
dering on  the  Indian  Territory.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Osage  and  South  Grand  Rivers,  and  also  drained  by  the 
Deepwater  aud  the  Miami  Creeks.  This  county  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  census  of  1850.  The  soil  and  protluctions  are 
similar  to  those  of  Cass  and  Bates  counties,  out  of  which  it 
was  formed.  Capital,  Nevada  City.  Pop.  4850. 

VERNON,  a post-township  of  Windham  co.,  Vermont,  on 
the  W.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  65  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Con- 
cord, intersected  by  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad.  P.  725. 

VERNON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tolland  co.,  Con- 
necticut. on  the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill  Railroad, 
12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Hartford.  The  township  is  drained  by 
the  Hockanum  and  tlie  Sankerooson,  which  afford  water- 
power. Besides  the  village  at  the  centre,  it  contains  the 
manufacturing  village  of  Rockville,  which  employs  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $9u0,000  in  the  production  of  woollen  and 
cotton  goods.  Pop.  3838. 

VKRNO  V,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  Oneida  co.,  New  York,  111  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 
The  village  contains  4 churches,  a bank,  an  incorporated 
academy,  boys’  boarding-school,  4 stores,  a large  tannery, 
a fulling-mill,  and  a fla.K  factory.  A plank-road  connects 
it  with  Utica.  In  the  township  are  also  the  villages  of  Ver- 
non Centre,  and  Oneida  Castle.  Between  Oneida  Castle  and 
Vernon,  are  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a beautiful  grove, 
known  as  Butternut  Orchard.  It  was  the  Council  Ground 
of  the  Oneida  Indians,  whose  settlements  were  in  this  town- 
ship. Oniy  about  200  of  the  Indians  are  now  left.  Pop.  of 
the  village,  about  650;  of  the  township,  2908. 

VERNON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Sussex  co..  New 
Jersey,  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  I’renton  ; the  village  contains  2 
stores,  2 mills,  and  a church.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2190. 

VERNON,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1553. 

VERNON,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Delaware,  32  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Dover. 

VERNON,  a post-village  of  Troup  co.,  Georgia,  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  6 miles  \V.  of  La  Grange. 

VEUNON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Washington  co.,  Flo- 
rida, on  Holmes’  Creek,  which  flows  through  a fertile  valley 
of  the  same  name,  110  miles  W.  of  Tallahassee. 

VERNON,  a village  of  Autauga  co.,  Alabama,  on  the  Ala- 
bama River,  25  miles  W.  of  Montgomery. 

VERNON,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
the  Big  Black  Rdver.  25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jackson. 

VERNON,  a post-office  of  Jackson  parish,  Louisiana. 

VERNON,  a post-village  of  Hickman  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
I’iiiey  Creek,  50  miles  S.W,  of  Nashville.  The  creek  atfords 
extensive  water-power. 

VERNON,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1168. 

VERNON,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1095. 

VERNON,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1331. 

VERNON,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Trumbull 
CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  954. 

VERNON,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Shiawassee 
CO.,  Michigan,  partly  intersected  by  the  Shiawassee  River. 
Pop.  1089. 

VERNON,  a township  of  Hancock  co , Indiana.  Pop.  1637. 

VERNON,  a post-village  aud  township,  capital  of  Jennings 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad, 
one  mile  and  a-half  S.  of  the  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road, 66  miles  S S E.  of  Indianapolis.  The  village  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Vernon  Fork  of  the  iMuscatatuc  River, 
by  which  it  is  almost  entirely  encircled.  It  contains  4 
churches,  1 newspaper  office,  and  .-everal  factories.  Pop. 
about  1000;  of  the  township,  3336. 

VERNON,  a township,  Washington  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1176. 

VERNON,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Illinois,  about 
16  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Vincennes,  in  Indiana. 

VERNON,  a tow'nship  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1219. 

VERNON,  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa.  See  Appendix. 

VERNON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Waukesha  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  24  miles  S.W.  of  Milwaukee.  The  village 
’ontains  1 hotel  and  a wagon  shop.  Pop.  of  the  township.1145. 

VKRNON,  a small  town  of  Sutter  co..  California,  is  .situated 
at  the  confluence  of  Sacramento  and  Fe.atlier  Rivers,  on  the 
main  road  from  Sacramento  city  to  Shasta,  about  105  miles 
N.N.E.  of  San  Francisco.  | 

’'^ER/NON,  a county  of  New  south  Wales;  lat.  31°  S.,  Ion.  | 
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132°  E.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Apsley  River,  and  the  Macleay 
forms  its  N.E.  boundary. 

VERNON  CENTRE,  a post-village  in  Vernon  township, 
Oneida  co..  New  York,  108  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany.  It 
contains  2 churches.  8 stores,  and  a distillery. 

VERNON  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  TollJflid  co.,  Connecticut. 

VERNON  ISLES,  three  islands  lying  in  the  centre  of  the 
W.  entrance  of  Clarence  Straits,  N.W.  of  Australia;  lat.  12° 
5'  S.,  Ion.  131°  E. 

VERNON  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Ohio,  which  rises  in 
N.  central  part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  through  Knox  co., 
enters  the  Walhonding  River  in  Coshocton  co.  It  is  also 
called  Owl  Ckeek. 

VERNOU,  vSr'uoo/,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Indre-et- Loire,  9 miles  E.  of  Tours.  Pop.  1900. 

VERNOUX,  v^R'noo',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ardeche,  11  miles  N.  of  Privas.  Pop.  in  1852,  3251. 

VERNOUX-EN-GaTINE,  v^R'noo/  6n«  ga'teen',  a com- 
mune of  France,  department  of  Deux-Sevres,  12  miles  W. 
of  Parthenay.  Pop.  1400. 

VEROCZ,  vA'rots',  or  VEROCZE,  (Verdcze,)  vA'riit/seh, 
(Ger.  Werowitz,  v.Vro-fvits,)  a town  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
Slavonia,  capital  of  a county,  near  the  boundary  of  Croatia, 
65  miles  W.N.W.  of  Eszek.  Pop.  3200.  It  has  a castle.  Its 
county  compri.ses  1772  square  miles.  Pop.  223.500. 

VERODUNUM.  See  Verdun. 

VEROLA  NUOVA,  vA-roffd  nwo/vd,  a market-town  of 
Italy,  Lombardy.  16  miles  S.W.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  4200. 

VEROLA  VECCHIA,  vA-ro/ld  vgk/ke-d,  a market-town  of 
Italy,  I mile  W.  of  Verola-Nuova.  Pop.  2000. 

VEROLENGO,  vA-ro-l§n'go,  a market-town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  Piedmont  17  miles  N.E.  of  Turin.  Pop.  4761. 

VEROLI,  vah’A-lee.  (anc.  Verlula,)  a town  and  bishop’s  see 
of  the  Pontifical  States,  delegation  and  5 miles  N.E.  of 
Frosinone.  Pop.  3590. 

VEROMANDUI.  See  Vermandois. 

VERONA,  vd-ro'nS.  (Fr.  Vtrmxe,  vd'ron^  anc.  Ve,ro>na,) 
a fortified  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  government  of  Venice, 
capital  of  a delegation,  on  the  Adige,  here  crossed  by  4 
bridges,  and  on  the  railway  (in  progress)  from  Milan  to 
Venice,  22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mantua;  lat.  45°  26'  N..  Ion. 
11°  1'  E.  Pop.  59,169.  Situated  near  the  gorges  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  surrounded  by  the  fortresses  of  Peschiera.  Man- 
tua. and  Legnano,  Verona  has  always  been  considered 
an  important  position  for  the  defence  of  Upper  Italy.  It  is 
enclosed  by  a series  of  turreted  walls,  and  its  fortifications 
have,  since  1822,  been  much  impi-oved.  From  its  fine  situa- 
tion. rich  historical  remains,  and  literary  institutions,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  Italy.  The  principal 
public  edifices  are  the  church  of  St.  Zeno,  supposed  to  date 
from  the  7th  century;  the  cathedral,  built  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury ; the  church  of  St.  Anasta.sia,  remarkable  for  its  great 
size  and  its  monuments;  and  that  of  St.  George,  for  its  fine 
paintings  : two  magnificent  gates  ; the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Guardia,  a modern  edifice ; the  palace  of  ennsiglio,  and  the 
custom-house.  It  has  many  noble  private  palaces.  Its 
Roman  antiquities  comprise  the  celebrated  amphitheatre,  a 
building  of  imposing  grandeur,  the  mo.st  perfect  of  its  kind, 
and  the  only  one  still  u.sed  for  public  spectacles;  traces  of  a 
Roman  theatre  and  two  Roman  arches.  The  tombs  of  the 
Scab'gers.  a curious  monument  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are  a 
series  of  Gothic  pyramids  surmounted  by  an  equestrian 
statue  of  each  prince.  The  literary  institutions  of  Verona 
comprise  a lyceum  with  fine  scientific  collections,  epi.scopal 
seminary,  the  royal  school  for  the  education  of  ladies,  3 
gymnasia,  a school  of  painting  and  design,  academy  of 
agriculture,  commerce  and  arts,  a botanic  garden,  a philhai’- 
mouic  academy,  2 valuable  public  libraries,  and  the  museum 
of  the  kipidario,  with  remarkable  Etruscan  inscriptions. 
Verona  is  renowned  for  its  dye-works.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  cottons;  numerous  silk-mills  inovial  by 
water-power,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  silk  and  rural  pro- 
duce. It  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  the  seat  of  several 
superior  courts  and  public  office.s.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  4th,  and  to  have  been  subjected  to  the 
Romans  in  the  2d  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It 
afterwards  ro.se  to  great  importance,  and  was  adorned  with 
numerous  magnificent  structures,  of  which  the  amphitheatre 
still  presents  a distingui.Mied  specimen.  On  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  made 
by  Theodoric  the  capital  of  his  empire.  In  774  it  was  taken 
by  Charlemagne,  and  so  long  as  the  power  of  the  emperors 
in  Italy  lasted,  took  a lead  among  the  Italian  cities.  It 
afterwards  became  an  independent  republic,  lost  its  liberty 
under  lords  of  its  name  who  ruled  it  with  despotic  sway, 
passed  through  the  hands  of  various  masters,  and  at  length, 
weary  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  had  been  subjected, 
voluntarily  ceded  itself  to  Venice,  under  which  it  remained 
till  1797.  A coUgre.ss  was  held  here  in  1822.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Cornelius  Nepos.  Catullu.s,  the  elder  I’liny,  Raul 
Veronese.  Bianchini,  the  Marquis  Maffei,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men.  Verona  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 

its  environ.*. Adj.  and  inhab.  Veronese,  vSr'o-neez';  (It 

I Veronese.  v.i-ro-nA'sA.) 

I VERONA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Oneida  co.  Nett 
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York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  13  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Rome.  Oneida 
l^ake  hounds  the  township  on  the  W.,  and  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  passes  along  its  southern  border.  P.6967. 

V’^ERuXA,  a post-village  in  Boone  co.,  Kentucky,  53  miles 
N.  of  Frankfort. 

VERONA,  a village  in  Vanderhurg  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
right  bivnk  of  the  Ohio,  165  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

V KRONA,  a post-township  and  village  of  Dane  co..  Wis- 
comsin,  8 miles  8.W.  of  Madi.son.  Pop.  12_’l. 

VERONA  DEl'OT,  a post-village  in  Verona  township, 
Oueida  CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  30  miles  E. 
of  Syracuse. 

VERONA  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Oneida  oo..  New  York. 

VEROQUA,  Wisconsin.  See  Varoqu.v. 

VER'PLANCK’S,  a post-village  and  station  of  Westchester 
CO..  New  York,  on  the  Hud.son  River  Railroad,  about  40 
miles  from  New  York. 

VERRES,  v6r'r&s,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  Pied- 
mont, 19  miles  E.  of  Aosta.  Pop.  1122. 

VKRMIET  LAKK,  Louisiana,  situated  in  Assumption 
parish,  is  connected  by  a short  outlet  with  Grand  River  and 
Lake  Chetimaches.  Length  about  10  miles. 

VERRIERKS,  v^R'Re-aiiP,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-et  Oise,  arrondissement  of  Versailles.  Pop.  1100. 

VERRI^1RES,  v&R-Re-aiR/,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Neufchatel,  on  the  French  frontier,  6 miles  E.  of  Pontar- 
lier.  Pop.  3000. 

VERRO  or  WERRO,  vSr/ro,  a town  of  Russia,  government 
of  Livonia,  on  the  Verro  and  Tuda,  and  on  Lake  Tammula, 
44  miles  S.S.E  of  Dorpat.  Pop.  1500.  The  Canal  of  Verro 
unite.s  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  Livonia. 

VERRUA.  v^R'Roo-d,  a formerly  fortified,  but  now  dis- 
mantled, town  of  Piedmont,  province  and  23  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Turin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  opposite  Crescentino. 
Pop.  2603. 

VERRUCIIIO,  vSR-Roo'ke-o,  a village  of  Italy,  state  of 
.(Emilia,  province  of  Forli,  3 miles  N.W.  of  San  Marino. 

VERSAILLES,  ver-sAlzf  (Fr.  pron.  v6r'sS,P,  or  v^R'sS,'ye, 
a city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Paris,  with  which  it  communicates  by  two  lines 
of  railway ; lat.  48°  48'  N.,  Ion.  2°  8'  E.  Pop.  in  1852,  35,367. 
It  is  divided  into  the  quarters  of  St.  Louis  and  Notre  Dame, 
to  which  Montreui!  is  attached,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  and  regularity  of  its  construction.  Versailles  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Europe. 
The  Place  Hoche  has  a statue  of  General  lloche,  and  from 
the  Place  du  Chdteau  diverge  the  three  grand  avenues  of 
Paris.  St.  Cloud,  and  Sceaux,  finely  planted  with  trees.  The 
chief  edifices  are  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  the  Prefecture, 
and  the  Chancery.  The  magnificent  Palace  of  Versailles 
was  restored  during  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe,  and  is  now 
used  as  an  historical  museum : the  immense  galleries,  freshly 
decorated,  contain  a series  of  paintings  and  statues  arranged 
in  chronological  order  from  Clovis  downwards.  Connected 
with  the  palace  are  a superbly  decorated  chapel  and  theatre, 
an  orangery,  spacious  flower-gardens,  and  a park,  in  which 
are  numerous  statues  and  splendid  fountains,  supplied 
with  water  by  the  machine  of  Marly,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Park  the  two  palaces  called  the  Great  and  Little  Tria- 
non. Versailles  is  a bishop’s  see,  and  has  a national  college, 
a normal  school,  many  scientific  and  literary  societies,  a 
public  library  of  48.000  volumes,  and  a Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  Palace  of  Versailles,  built  by  Louis  XIV.,  was 
from  1672  to  1790  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  France. 
Many  treaties  have  been  signed  here,  at  one  of  which,  in 
178-3,  England  recognised  the  independence  of  the -United 
States  of  America:  and  here,  on  the  20th  of  June.  1789,  the 
representatives  of  the  communes  of  France  constituted  the 
National  Assembly,  and  took  the  famous  oath  of  the  Jeu-de- 
Paume.  From  1790  to  1837,  Versailles  was  nearly  deserted, 
but  since  the  opening  of  the  Museum  in  the  latter  year,  it 
has  regained  much  of  its  former  importance.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain ; Louis  XV.,  XVI.,  and 
XVI II.,  and  Charles  X.  of  France;  the  Abbe  de  I’Epee, 
Ducis,  and  General  lloche. 

VERSAILLES,  ver-sailz',  a post-office  of  Cattaraugus  co.. 
New  York. 

VERSAILLES,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  3127. 

VERSAILLES,  a post-office  of  Rutherford  co..  Tennessee. 

VERSAILLES,  a beautiful  post-village,  capital  of  IVood- 
ford  CO.,  Kentucky,  on  the  turnpike  from  Frankfort  to  Lex- 
ington, 13  miles  S.E.  of  the  former.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich  and  highly  cultivated  region,  and  contains  a handsome 
brick  court-house,  2 banks,  4 churches,  2 seminaries  for 
girls,  and  1 carriage  factory.  It  is  supplied  with  pure 
water  issuing  from  a cave  or  natural  conduit,  which  ex- 
ten  ils  under  the  foundations  of  the  houses. 

VERSAILLES,  a village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Belle- 
fontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad,  about  90  miles  N.  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

VERSAILLES,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Ripley 
co.,  Indiana,  on  Laughery  Creek,  4:}4  miles  S.  of  the  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  70”  miles  S.E.  of  Indiana- 
polis. It  is  situated  iu  a rich  farming  region,  and  has  cou- 
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I siderable  trade,  which  is  facilitated  by  a plank-road  leadiuc 
, from  Madison  to  Greensburg.  A weekly  newspaper  i.s  j,ub 
lished  here. 

VERSAILLES,  a post-village  in  Brown  cc  , Illinois,  60 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

VERSAILLES,  a post-village,  capital  of  Morgan  co..  Mis- 
souri, 40  miles  W-S.W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Laid  out  in  1S.56, 
It  is  situated  in  a beautiful  and  fertile  country.  Free  popu- 
lation 225. 

VERSCIIITZ.  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Versecz. 

VERSECZ,  VERSETZ,  WERSCHETZ.  v^R/sh^ts',  or  VKR- 
SCHITZ.  v^R/.shits',  a fortified  town  of  the  Hungarian  Baviat, 
co.  and  41  miles  S.  of  Temesvar.  Pop.  15.788.  It  is  tb.e  see 
of  a Greek  bishop,  and  has  a college  and  cavalry  barracks. 
In  its  vicinity  large  quantities  of  wine,  silk,  and  rice  are 
raised. 

VEIPSIIIRE,  a post-township  in  Orange  co.,  Vermont,  25 
miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1054. 

VERSMOLD,  f^Rs'molt,  a town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia 
24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sliinster.  Pop.  1420. 

VERSOIX  or  VERSOY,  vgu'swS/,  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  and  6 miles  N.  of  Geneva,  on  the  W.  shore  of  its 
lake.  Pop.  800.  It  belonged  to  France  previous  to  1815. 

VERSOVAH.  v&r-sotv§i,  a maritime  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  and  14  miles  N.  of  Bombay,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Salsette. 

VERSOY,  a village  of  Switzerland.  See  Versoix. 

VERTAISON,  v6R'tA's6Na/,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Puy-de-Dome,  9 miles  E.  of  Clermont-Ferrand. 
Pop.  in  1852.  2450. 

VERTEILLAC,  vSR'tAl'y^kt  or  vSR'tA'y^k')  a market-town 
of  France,  department  of  Dordogne,  7 miles  N.  of  Riberac. 
Pop.  1100. 

VERTEUIL,  vSrHuI/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Charente.  at  the  foot  of  a castle-crowned  height,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Charente,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Ruffec.  Pop.  1400. 

VERTEUIL,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Lot-et-Garonne,  12  miles  E.  of  Marmande.  PoT[).  1200. 

VERTEUIL,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Gironde, 
arrondissement  of  Paullac.  Pop.  1010. 

VERTOU.  v^R'too/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Loire-Inferieure,  near  the  Sevre-Nantaise,  5 miles  S.E.  of 
Nantes.  Pop.  in  1852.  5,949. 

VERTOVA,  v&R-to'vS,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
and  12  miles  N.E.  of  Bergamo,  on  the  Serio.  Pop.  1748. 

VERTUS,  Les,  Li  v&rHU',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Marne,  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chalons-sur-Marne.  Pop.  2432. 

VERULJ^.  See  Veroli. 

VER  VICK  or  IVERWICQ,  v§R/vik,  a frontier  town  of  Bel- 
gium p’’ovince  of  West  Flanders,  ou  the  Lys,  9 miles  S.S.E 
of  Ypres.  Pop.  5657. 

VERVIERS,  v§R've-i/,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  ana 
14  miles  E.  of  Liege,  on  the  railway  to  Cologne,  and  on  the 
Vesdre.  Pop. 29.284.  It  has  celebrated  manufactories  of 
woollen  cloth  and  yarn,  for  which  various  steam  and  water 
mills  are  employed;  it  has  also  dyeing  and  soap  works, 
breweries,  &c. 

VERVINS,  v&R'viNO^  (anc.  VervUnum  or  VerhUrmm.)  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  Aisne,  22  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Laon.  Pop.  in  1852,  2707.  It  has  a tribunal  of  commerce, 
a communal  college,  and  manufactures  of  hosiery  ajid  um- 
brellas. In  1598  a treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  here  be- 
tween Henry  IV.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

VER'WICK,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan,  hun- 
dred of  Troedyraur. 

VERYAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

VERZENAY,  v§R'zeh-nA/,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Marne,  S.  of  Reims.  Pop.  1300. 

VERZUOLO,  veR-zwodo,  a town  of  Piedmont,  province 
and  3 miles  S.  of  Saluzzo.  Pop.  3901. 

VERZY,  v&R'zee^  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  .Marne,  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Reims.  Pop.  in  1852.  1034. 

VESCOVANA,  v^s-ko-vd'na,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy, 
delegation  of  Padua.  8 miles  S.E.  of  Este.  Pop. 3300. 

VESCOVATO.  vSs-ko-vado,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  8 
miles  N.E.  of  Cremona.  Pop.  2400. 

VESCOVATO.  v^s-ko-v^/to,  a markeUtown  of  Corsica,  13 
miles  S.  of  Bastia.  Pop.  1025. 

VESDRE.  v^.sd’r.  a river  of  Rhenish  Pru.ssia  and  the  Bel- 
gian province  of  Liege,  joins  the  Ourthe,  3 miles  S.E.  of 
Liege,  after  a W.  course  of  45  miles,  past  Limbourg  and  Ver- 
viers.  Its  valley  is  highly  picturesque. 

VESEGONSK.  vA-sA-g6nsk',  written  also  WESSJEGONSK, 
a town  of  Russia,  government  and  134  miles  N.E.  of  Tver. 
Pop.  2800.  It  has  twm  annual  fairs,  attended  by  merchants 
from  every  part  of  the  empire. 

vESIME,  vA-seetmA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  State.s, 
province  of  Acqui,  near  Bobbio,  on  the  Bormida.  It  has  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  Pop.  1156. 

V ESINS,  veh-zAxo',  a village  of  France,  department  and 
14  miles  N.W.  of  Aveyron.  Pop.  in  1852,  2040. 

VESLE  or  VELE,  vail  or  vAl,  a river  of  France,  depart- 
ments of  >Iarne  and  Aisne,  after  a N.E.  course  of  65  miles, 

' past  Rheims.  joins  the  Aisne  6 miles  E.  of  Soissons. 

I VESONTIT,  See  Besanqon. 
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VESOUL,  veh-zool/,  a town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Haute- Saone,  at  the  foot  of  a vine-clad  height, 
the  Molte-de-Vesoul,  near  the  Burgeon,  an  affluent  of  the 
Saone.  27  mile.s  M.  of  Besani,‘on.  Lat.  47°  38'  N..  Ion.  C°  10' 
E.  Pop.  in  1852.6621.  It  has  a communal  college,  a nor- 
mal school,  and  manufactures  of  calicoes,  caps,  and  lace. 

VES'l’Kll,  a post-office  of  Onondaga  co.,  New  York. 

YES/PERA,  a small  village.  Tallahatchee  co.,  Missi.«sippi. 

VESPOLATE,  ve.s-po-ldRA,  a market-town  of  the  Sardinian 
States.  Piedmont.  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Novara.  Pop.  1840. 

VESPRIM.  See  Veszprim. 

VESrTAL,  a post-township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Broome  co.,  New  York,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  about 
145  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2211. 

VESTAL  CENTRE,  a post-village  in  the  above  township. 

VESTAL  FURNACE,  a post-office,  Broome  co..  New  York. 

VESTERAS.  a town  of  Sweden.  See  Westerns. 

VESTERVIK.  a seaport  town  of  Sweden.  See  Westervik. 

VESTIGNE.  vSs'teen'yA^  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Turin,  near  Borgomasino.  Pop.  1340. 

VESTONE,  ves-to'nA.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province, 
and  20  miles  N.E.  of  Brescia,  with  a ruined  castle,  noted  in 
the  early  Italian  wars,  and  extensive  iron-works.  Pop.  1272. 

VESUNNA.  See  P£rigueux. 

VESUVIUS,  (Mount,)  ve-su/vl-us,  (It.  Vesuvio,  v^-soo've-o,) 
a celebrated  mountain  of  South  Italy,  and  the  only  active 
volcano  of  any  con.sequence  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Lat.  of  crater  40°  49'  N., 
Ion.  14°  26'  E.  It  rises  out  of  a fertile  and  luxuriant  plain 
to  the  height  of  3948  feet  above  the  sea;  the  diameter  of  the 
circular  area  occupied  by  it  and  Monte  Somma  being  about 
8 miles.  Its  lower  part  is  a sloping  plain,  covered  with 
stones  and  scoriae,  3 miles  in  length,  and  rising  to  2000  feet, 
above  which  a cone  of  black  stones  extends  to  3500  feet.  It 
is  flanked  on  the  land  side  by  Monte  Somma,  an  abrupt  cir- 
cular precipice.  The  summit  of  its  cone  is  2000  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  after  the  irruption  of  18.39,  had  in  its  centre  a 
crater  1500  feet  in  diameter,  and  500  feet  deep.  Somma  and 
Vesuvius  are  very  different  in  their  geological  formation ; the 
former  consists  of  leucite  porphyry,  tufa,  and  rocks  contain- 
ing shells;  Vesuvius  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  lava  and 
scoriae.  Around  it  a larger  number  of  simple  minerals  have 
been  discovered  than  on  any  other  area  of  like  dimensions; 
and  the  vegetable  products  on  its  flanks  comprise  euphorbias 
and  many  other  plants  not  found  elsewhere  in  Italy.  The 
famous  wine,  lagrima  christi,  is  raised  on  its  sides.  The 
earliest  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  are  lost  in  remote  antiquity, 
and  no  symptoms  of  its  activity  had  been  evinced  within 
the  memory  of  man,  till  a.  D.  63,  when  an  earthquake  da- 
maged many  of  the  surrounding  cities.  In  79  it  again  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  activity,  and  immediately  thereafter. 
Bent  forth  the  terrible  irruption  which  buried  the  cities  of 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabise.  In  this  irruption  the 
elder  Pliuy  perished.  A graphical  description  of  it  is  extant 
in  a letter  by  the  younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus.  A succession 
of  eruptions  followed,  more  especially  in  203,  472,  512,  and 
993,  but  were  not  attended  with  any  flow  of  lava,  the 
ejected  matter  consisting  apparently  only  of  stones,  ashes, 
or  volcanic  sand,  and  fragments  of  older  lava.  The  first 
recorded  discharge  of  liquid  lava  took  place  iu  1036.  Since 
then  various  eruptions,  some  of  them  extremely  violent, 
have  occurred.  Among  others  may  be  specified  those  of 
1779,  1793, 1834, 1838, 1847,  and  1850.  Adj.  Vesuvian,  ve-su'- 
ve-an. 

VESU^VIUS  FUR/NACE,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co..  North 
Carolina. 

VESZPRIM,  VESPRIM,  v&s'prim',  or  WESPRIM,  ^&s^ 
prim',  a town  of  We.st  Hungary,  capital  of  a county,  on  the 
Sed,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Buda.  Pop.  9079.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  a fine  cathedral,  an  episco- 
pal palace,  I’iarist  and  Roman  Catholic  colleges,  and  a brisk 
trade  in  salt,  corn,  wine,  potash,  and  glass. 

VESZPRIM  or  WESPRIM,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
Hungary.  It  is  occupied  in  the  S.  by  part  of  Lake  Balatony. 
Pop.  185,167. 

VE'IVERAN.  a township  of  Chemung  co..  New  York,  10 
miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Elmira,  intersected  by  the  Canandaigua 
and  Elmira  Railroad.  Pop.  2171. 

VETKA  or  WETKA.  v&t'kS,  a village  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Mohcelev,  district  and  15  miles  N.E.  of  Novo- 
Blelitz.a,  on  the  Sozh.  It  was  formerly  a considerable  town. 

VETLOOGA,  VETLOUGA  or  VETLUGA,  v^t-loo'gl  written 
also  BETLUGA  and  WETLUGA,  a river  of  Russia,  chiefly  in 
the  governments  of  Kostroma  and  Nizhnee-Novgorod,  flows 
S..  pa.st  Vetlooga,  and  joins  the  Volga  after  a course  of  300 
miles. 

VETLOOGA,  VETLOUGA,  VETLUGA  or  BETLUGA,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kostroma,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vetlooga.  75  miles  E.  of  Makariev.  Pep.  1800. 

\ E'TO,  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  Ohio. 

VETRALLA,  vA-trdPld,  a town  of  Italy.  Pontifical  States, 
delegation  and  7 mites  S.W.  of  Viterbo.  Pop.  4460. 

VETSCH.\U.  f^t/.show,  a town  of  PruBsia,  province  of 
Brandenburg.  44  miles  S W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  1700. 

VEULES,  vul,  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
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Seine-Inferieure,  on  the  English  Channel,  13  miles  W.S.W 
of  Dieppe.  Pop.  1500. 

VEURDRE,  Lk,  leh  vURd’r.  a town  of  France,  departnienl 
of  Allier,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Moulins.  Pop.  1300. 

VEURNE,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Furnks. 

VEVAY,  ve-vfi/ or  veh-v.V,  (Ger.  Fi'ra's,  veeN'is.)  a small  town 
of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Vaud,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  II 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Lausanne.  Pop.  of  the  commune,  4800.  't  he 
church  of  St.  Martin  contains  the  tombs  of  the  regiido 
Ludlow  and  Broughton,  who  died  here  in  exile.  It  has 
manufocturesof  leather,  woollens,  and  jewellery,  and  a trade 
in  wine. 

VE'VAY/,  a neat  and  thriving  post-village,  capital  of 
Switzerland  co..  Indiana,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  (tliic 
River,  75  miles  below  Cincinnati.  It  was  settled  in  1813  by 
a company  of  S whs  emigrants,  who  formerly  cultivated  the 
grape  extensively,  but  this  branch  of  business  is  but  little 
attended  to  at  pre.sent.  The  navigation  of  the  river  and  the 
fertility  of  the  adjoining  country  render  it  a i laci*  of  active 
l)u,siness.  It  contains  4 churches  and  1 newspaper  oflice. 
Pop.  in  1860,  1198. 

VEVAY,  a townsliip  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  940. 

VEYLE,  vil.  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the  department 
of  Ain,  flows  first  N and  then  W..  and  joins  the  SaOue,  a 
little  below'  Macon,  after  a course  of  about  65  miles. 

VEY'NES.  vain,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haute.s- 
Alpes.  13  miles  W.  of  Gap.  Pop.  1900. 

VEYR  AC,va'rdkA  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haute- 
Vienne,  arrondissement  of  Limoges.  Pop.  1550. 

VEYRE,  vaiR,  a village  of  F' ranee,  department  of  Puy-de- 
Dume.  8 miles  S.E.  of  Clermont-Ferrand.  Pop.  in  1852,  2790. 

VEZEER(orVEZIR)-KOPRI,  vA-zeer/  ko/pree,  or  KEDI- 
KALAH,  kA/dee  kd/ld,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of 
Seevas,  42  miles  W.S.W.  of  Samsoon.  Pop.  1000  Moham- 
medan, 50  Armenian,  and  20  Greek  families.  It  is  divided 
into  quarters  by  intersecting  walls,  and  has  a tolerable  bazaar. 

VEZELAY,  veh-zeh-lA/,  a town  of  FT-ance,  department  of 
Yonne,  8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Avallon.  Pop.  in  1852, 1139.  Itwas 
the  birth-place  of  Theodorede  Beza  and  Vauban.  St.  Bernard 
preached  the  crusade  to  the  parliament  of  Vezelay  in  1145. 

VlvZELIZE,  vA'zeh-leezt,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Meurthe,  dt  the  confluence  of  the  Brenon  and  Uvrv,  15  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Nancy.  Pop.  1600. 

VfiZENOBRFlS,  vA'zeh-nob’rf,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Gard,  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Alais,  on  the  railway  to 
Nimes.^  Pop.  1066. 

VivZEKE,  vA'zaiRf,  a river  of  France,  departments  of  Cor- 
reze  and  Dordogne,  joins  the  Dordogne,  20  miles  FI  of  Ber- 
gerac. after  a S.W.  course  of  100  miles. 

VfiZERFl,  HAUTE,  hot  vA'zain/,  a river  of  France,  depart- 
ments of  Correze  and  Dordogne,  joins  the  Isle,  6 miles  E, 
of  Perigueux,  after  a S.W.  course  of  50  miles. 

VEZIN,  veh-zAxc^  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  9 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Namur,  on  the  Meuse.  Pop.  1186. 

VFIZIR-KOPRI.  See  Vezeer-Kopri. 

VEZON,  veh-z6NG/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilain- 
ault.  24  miles  W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1359. 

VEZOUZE,  veh-zooz',  a river  of  FYance,  department  of 
Meurthe,  rises  in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  flows  W.,  and  joins 
the  Meurthe  at  Luneville.  Total  course  45  miles. 

VEZZA,  v(;t/sA.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  and 
66  miles  N.E.  of  Bergamo,  on  the  Val-Grande.  Pop.  1400. 

VEZZA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Coni, 
province  of  Alba.  Pop.  2125. 

VFIZZANO,  vAt-sd/no,  a market-town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Genoa,  12  miles  E.  of  Levante.  Pop.  2838. 

VI ADANA,  ve-d-di/nd,  a market-town  of  Northern  Italy, 
21  miles  S.W.  of  Mantua,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po. 

VIADEIROS.  ve-d-di'e-roce,  a mountain  range  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Goyaz. 

VIAGRANDE,  ve-d-grdnMd,  a town  of  Sicily.  7 miles  N.E. 
of  Catania,  on  the  FI.  slope  cf  Mount  Fltna.  Pop.  3100. 

VIA-MALA.  ve-d-mdfld.  (“bad  or  difficult  way,”)  a deep 
defile  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Grisons,  along  the  Up)>er 
Rhine,  between  Chur  (Coir(!)  and  the  SplUgen,  about!  miles 
iu  length,  and  walled  in  by  precipices,  in  some  places  1600 
feet  in  height. 

VI  AM  AO,  ve-d-mowN«^(?)  a lake  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao- 
Pedro-do-Rio-Grande.  It  stretches  from  N.  to  S.  over  a large 
space  between  the  mouth  of  the  .lacuhi  and  the  Lake  of 
Patos.  and  receives,  besides  the  Jacuhi,  a great  numl»er  of 
other  streams. 

VI  AM  AO.  a village  and  pari.sh  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao 
Pedro  do  Bio  Grande,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  above  lake, 
about  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Porto-Alegre.  Pop.  2816. 

VIANA.  ve-dhid.  a fortified  seaport  town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Minho,  capital  of  a comarca,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lima,  40  miles  N.  of  Oporto.  Poj).  8110.  It  is  enclosed  by 
turreted  walls,  and  has  a harbor  defended  by  batterievs;  an 
active  coasting  trade,  fishery,  and  a large  anntial  fail-  in 
August.  It  surrendered  to  Admiral  Sir  C.  Napier  in  the 
revolution  which  dethroned  Don  Miguel. 

VI  AN  A,  ve-d^nA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Navari  e.  near 
the  Flbro,  45  miles  S.W.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  3146  It  lias 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and  hats, 
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YIANDEN  vtr-tlnaeii,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince and  24  n'iles  N cf  Tjuxeinburg.  Pop.  800. 

VIANEN,  ved^nen.  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  8outh  Holland,  on  the  Leek,  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Utrecht. 
Pop.  2455. 

YI.4NNA,  ve  ^n'nd,  a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Alcmtejo.  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Evora,  near  the 
Jaraina.  Pop.  1350. 

YIANOS,  vo-k/noce,  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  province 
and  about  45  miles  from  Albacete.  Pop.  1895. 

YIAR,  ve-aa/,  a river  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Monasterio,  near  Montemolino,  province  of  Badajos,  flows 
about  50  miles  S.E.  and  joins  the  Guadalquivir  at  Cantillana, 
16  miles  N.E.  of  Seville. 

YIAREGGIO,  ve-i-rM/jo,  a seaport  town  of  Central  Italy, 
Tuscany,  13  miles  W.  of  Lucca,  on  the  Mediterranean,  with 
6850  inliabitants  a harbor  defended  by  a fort,  and  export 
trade  in  statuary  marble. 

VIAKIGGi,  ve-J-rid/jee,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Piedmont,  division  of  Ale.ssandria,  province  and  13  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Casale.  Pop.  1779. 

YIASMA.  See  Yiazma. 

YIATKA  or  W'.TATKA,  ve-dUki,  a river  of  Russia,  travers- 
ing all  the  centre  of  the  government,  to  which  it  gives  name, 
rises  17  N.  of  Glazov,  flows  N.W.  and  S.,  and  joins  the  Kama 
in  the  government  of  Kazan,  after  a course  of  500  miles. 

YIATKA  or  WJATKA,  a large  government  of  European 
Russia,  in  its  E.  part,  between  lat.  55°  30'  and  60°  N.,  and 
Ion.  46°  and  54°  E.,  having  N.  Yologda,  E.  Perm,  W.  Kos- 
troma. and  S.  Nizhnee-Novgorod,  Kazan,  and  Orenboorg,  from 
which  last  it  is  separated  by  the  Kama.  Area  53,493  square 
miles.  hop.  in  1851,  1,818,752,  comprising  many  Tartar 
tribes,  and  about  50,000  Mohammedans.  Its  E.  part  is 
covered  with  the  extreme  ramifications  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains; surface  elsewhere  undulating  or  level.  A surplus  of 
'corn  over  home  consumption  is  raised.  Principal  crops,  rye, 
barley,  and  oats,  witn  some  wheat,  and  peas,  lentils,  flax, 
and  hemp.  The  climate  is  too  severe  for  fruits  to  ripen,  and 
potatoes  are  grown  only  in  gardens.  Forests  of  fir,  oak,  elm, 
and  birch,  are  very  extensive.  Cattle  rearing  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  agriculture.  Furs,  tar,  iron,  and  copper,  are  the 
chief  products.  Manufactures  are  increasing;  there  lately 
were  about  60  woollen,  linen,  and  other  factories  for  woven 
goods  in  the  government.  Paper,  soap,  potash,  leather,  and 
copper-wares  are  made;  fire-arms  are  manufactured  at  Sara- 
pool,  and,  at  Yiatka,  anchors,  gun-carriages,  and  iron  ma- 
chinery on  a large  scale.  The  exports  are  corn,  timber,  and 
manufactured  goods.  The  imports  comprise  salt,  tea,  and 
other  Asiatic  produce. 

YIATKA  or  WJATKA,  a city  of  European  Russia,  the 
capital  of  the  above  government,  is  situated  on  the  Yiatka, 
near  the  influx  of  the  Tcheptsa,  lat.  58°  24'  N.,  Ion.  50°  E. 
Pop.  6890.  It  has  2 convents,  diocesan  and  high  schools, 
gymnasium,  extensive  distilleries,  and  iron  works,  and  it  is 
the  great  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  government. 

YIATLSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Yelsk. 

A'lAUR,  ve-oR',  a river  of  France,  rises  in  the  department 
of  Aveyrbn,  flows  circuitously  S.W.,  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  departments  of  Tarn  and  Aveyron, 
and  joins  the  Aveyron  after  a course  of  about  60  miles. 

YIAZMA  or  YIASMA,  ve-dz'md,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment and  100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Smolensk,  on  the  A'iazma,  an 
affluent  of  the  Dnieper.  Pop.  12,000.  It  has  22  churches  and 
convents,  several  schools,  and  a trade  in  linen,  hemp,  linseed, 
and  hempseed.  'The  French  were  defeated  here,  October  22, 
1812.  by  the  troops  of  Miloradovitch. 

AHAZNIKI  or  AVIASNIKI,  ve-d.s-nee/kee,  a town  of  Rus- 
sia, government  and  78  miles  E.  of  A'ladimeer,  on  the 
Kliasma.  Pop.  1900.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens  and 
leather. 

YIBOLDONE.  ve-bol-do'n4,  or  YICOBOLDONE,  ve-ko-bol- 
do'nd,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  and  8 miles  from 
Milan,  between  the  Lambro  and  the  Olona.  It  figures  much 
in  early  Italian  history.  Pop.  1297. 

Y I BORG,  AVI  BORG  or  AVYBORG,  veeA)org,  YIBOURG, 
vee'boorg,  written  al.so  AVIBURG  and  A'YBORG.  (Finnish  Wd- 
pw'i,  Avii-poo^ree.)  a seaport  town  of  Finland,  capital  of  a Iten, 
on  a deep  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  74  miles  N.W.  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Pop.  3500.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  and 
the  St.  Petersburg  and  Yiborg  suburbs.  'The  citadel  is  built 
on  the  site  of  the  original  town,  founded  by  the  Swedes  in 
1293.  A’iborg  has  a college  and  a female  school,  and  an 
active  export  trade.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  park  Monrepos, 
a favorite  holid.ay  resort  of  the  inhabitants. 

A'lBORG  or  AA'IBORG,  vee'boRG,  a town  of  Denmark,  capi- 
tal of  a stiff  and  amt,  on  the  small  lake  of  A’ihorg,  36  miles 
N.AV.  of  Aarhuns.  Pop.  5500.  It  has  a cathedral,  manu- 
factures of  woollen  fabrics,  cards,  leather,  and  tobacco,  and 
a lar^e  fair  in  June. 

A'lBIl.AA'E.  vee'hr.V,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Sarthe.  25  miles  K.  of  Le  Alans.  Pop.  in  1852.  3005. 

A'lC.  veek,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Meurthe.  on 
the  Seille,  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nancy.  Pop.  in  1852.  2884. 
It  has  ([uarries  of  Paris  plaster  and  rock  salt,  and  a trade 
in  coru  and  wine.  1 
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A'ICALA'ARO,  ve-k^l-v^'ro,  a village  of  Spain,  New  Castile, 
province  and  about  4 miles  from  Madrid,  with  fine  alabaster 
quarries.  Pop.  1503. 

YICARELLO,  ve-kl-rJlHo,  (anc.  Vdeus  Avreflii?)  a village 
of  Central  Italy,  near  the  N.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano. 
with  ruins  of  an  imperial  villa  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  and 
mineral  waters,  (the  ancient  'Therhnce  AurefUevf) 

YICARI,  ve-kk^ree,  a town  of  Sicily,  province  and  S.S.E. 
of  Palermo.  Pop.  4500. 

YICCHIO-DEL-MUGELLO,  vik/ke-o  d^l  moo-j^Plo,  a walled 
town  of  Tuscany,  about  18  miles  from  Florence.  Pop.  1197. 

A'lC  DESSOS,  veek  d^s\sos^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Ariege,  14  miles  S.AA'.  of  Foix.  Pop.  1142. 

AHC  EN  BIGORRE,  veek  6no  bee'goR/,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Hautes-Pyrenees,  11  miles  N.  of  Tarbes 
Pop.  in  1852,  3663. 

VICENZA,  ve-s^n/za  or  ve-ch&n^zi,  (anc.  VicenHia.)  a city 
of  Austrian  Italy,  capital  of  a delegation,  on  the  Bacchi- 
glione,  40  miles  A\'.  of  A'enice,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  railway  ; lat.  45°  32'  N.,  Ion.  11°  33'  E.  Pop.  33,306,  It 
is  enclosed  by  dry  moats  and  decaying  walls,  but  it  has 
many  handsome  edifices,  built  by  Palladio,  a native  of  the 
city.  Its  public  buildings  comprise  a cathedral  and  several 
other  churches,  episcop.al  and  numerous  other  palaces,  a 
city-hall.  Olympic  theatre,  built  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
theatres;  a triumphal  arch  leading  to  the  Campo  Alarzo- 
lyceum,  clerical  seminary,  orphan  asylum,  and  several  hos- 
pitals. It  has  a public  library,  two  gymnasia,  and  a society 
of  agriculture.  Manufactures  of  silk,  woollen,  and  linen 
fabrics,  hosiery,  hats,  paper,  porcelain,  and  earthenware, 
leather,  gold,  and  silver  articles,  &c.,  with  a brisk  trade  in 
its  manufactures  of  timber,  corn,  and  other  agricultural 
produce.  A'iceutia,  after  being  pillaged  successively  by 
Alaric,  Attila,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Emperor  Frederic  II. 
came  early  in  the  15th  century  into  the  possession  of  the 
Venetians,  who  held  it  till  the  downfall  of  their  republic  in 

1796. Adj.  and  inhab.  Yicentine,  vee's^n-teen/,  (It.  ATcen- 

TiNO,  ve-ch§n-teetno.) 

AMC  FEZENSAC,  veek  fi'zoNs'sfe/,  a town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Gers,  on  the  Losse,  16  miles  N.AV.  of  Auch. 
Pop.  in  1852,  4157. 

YICH,  vik,  or  VIQUE,  veek,  (anc.  Ausona,  afterwards 
Vicus?)  a city  of  Spain,  province  and  37  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Barcelona.  Pop.  10,667.  It  has  a cathedral,  with  some 
curious  architecture,  and  which  in  the  10th  centurj-  was  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Catalonia;  and  manufactures  of  linen, 
hempen,  pi'inted  cotton,  and  coarse  woollen  fabrics.  It  is 
famous  for  its  sausages. 

VICHADA,  ve-chd/cd,  a river  of  New  Granada,  flows  E. 
through  the  great  N.  plain  of  South  America,  and  joins  the 
Orinoco,  after  a course  of  260  miles. 

VICHERA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Visher.\. 

VICiri'E,  viK'tci,  a river  of  Belgium,  province  of  AVest 
Flanders,  22  miles  S.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1359. 

YICHY,  vee'-shee',  or  MOUTIERS-LES-BAINS,  moo'te-A/  Id 
b^N®,  (anc.  A/quee  CaUidcB,)  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Allier,  1 mile  AV'.  of  Cusset,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allier. 
Pop.  1360.  It  has  mineral  springs,  and  well  frequented 
baths,  hotels,  and  lodging-houses.  The  baths  were  known 
to  the  Romans. 

YICK/ERY’S  CREEK,  Georgia,  enters  the  Chattahoochee 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  Cobb  county. 

VICKERY’S  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Forsyth  county, 
Georgia.  115  miles  N.AV.  of  Milledgeville. 

YICKSHIURG,  a city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of  AVarren 
county,  Mississippi,  is  situated  on  the  Alississippi  River,  400 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  50  miles  AA'.  of  Jackson,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  Alcksburg  and  Brandon  Rail- 
road. The  situation  is  elevated,  the  ground  uneven,  and 
the  city  is  not  compactly  built.  It  contains,  besides  the 
county  buildings,  4 or  5 churches,  and  several  academies  for 
both  sexes.  Three  newspapers  are  published  here.  A'icks- 
burg  is  the  most  commercial  place  on  the  river  between 
Natchez  and  Memphis,  and  is  an  important  mart  for  cotton  : 
of  which  article  about  100,000  bales  are  annually  exported. 
The  greater  part  of  this  is  received  by  railroad.  Steamboats 
ply  regularly  between  this  place  and  New  Oi’leans.  'I'he 
A’icksburg  and  Brandon  Railroad  has  been  extended  east- 
ward to  Selma,  in  Alabama.  Another  railroad  has  been 
surveyed  from  Vicksburg  to  Marshall,  in  Texas,  via  Shreve- 
port. The  receipts  of  cotton  by  railroad  for  3 years  were 
as  follows:  in  1850,  49,722  bales:  in  1851,62.134;  and  in 
1852,  88,732.  Pop.  in  1840,  3104;  in  1850,  3678;  in  1860, 
4591.  A'icksburg  was  captured  from  the  rebels,  after  a 
long  siege,  by  General  Grant,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1863. 

A'ICKSA'ILLE.  a post-office  of  Southampton  co.,  A'irginia, 

VIC-LE-COMTE,  veek  leh  k6Nt.  a village  of  France.  de)iarP 
ment  of  Puy-de-D6me,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Clermont.  Pop.  in 
1852.  3151. 

AHCO,  vee^o,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  'I’erra  di 
Lavoro,  district  of  Nola.  Pop.  1130. 

A'ICO,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  of 'I’urin, 
province  of  Ivrea,  in  the  valley  of  Brosso.  Pop.  lOtiH. 

A'lCO,  a town  of  Italy.  Pontifical  States,  delegation  and  !' 

1 miles  N.  of  Frosinone.  Pop.  3000. 
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VICO,  a town  of  Italy,  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata,  on 
Monte  Gargnno,  14  miles  W.  of  Viesti.  Pop.  2580.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollens  and  wax  candles,  and  a trade  in 
wine,  olives,  and  .«affron. 

VICO,  a town  of  Corsica,  17  miles  N.  of  Ajaccio.  Pop  1569. 
YICO  DI  MONDOYI.  vee^ko  dee  mon^do-vee,  a town  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  Piedmont,  division  of  Coni,  province  and  2 
miles  S.E.  of  Mondovi.  Pop.  2584. 

VICO  EQUENSE.  vee'ko  A-kweii»^sa,  (anc.  Elqua  ?)  a town  of 
Ita'  v.  province  and  16  miles  S.E.  of  Naples,  on  a rocky  head- 
land in  the  Pay  of  Naples.  Pop.  9700.  It  is  a bishop's  see. 

VICO,  LAKE  OF,  a lake  of  the  Pontifical  States,  delega- 
tion and  8 miles  S.  of  Viterbo,  immediately  W.  of  Porn  i- 
glione.  is  2^  miles  in  length,  and  di.scharges  its  surplus  waters 
into  the  Tiber.  It  is  surrounded  by  woods,  and  is  apparently 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

A’^ICOMARINO,  vee'ko-mi-ree'no,  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Piacenza  Pop.  4508. 

A'ICONAGO,  ve-ko-iii'go,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince and  27  miles  from  Como,  with  mines  of  argentiferous 
lead,  copper,  and  antimony.  Pop.  1170. 

A’ICO  PISANO,  vee'ko  pe-sJ^no,  a town  of  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince and  9 miles  E.  of  Pisa.  Pop.  1200. 

VI^OSA,  ve-so/si,  or  COMETA,  ko-m.i/tl,  a town  of  Brazil, 
province  and  140  miles  W.  of  Ceara.  in  the  Serra-Hibiapaba. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians.  Pop.  of 
the  district,  5000. 

VICOVARO,  ve-ko-v^/ro.  (anc.  Va/ria>,)  a small  town  of  the 
Pontifical  States,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Tivoli,  with  1010  inhabit- 
ants. and  a fine  old  castle. 

VICQ.  veek,  a village  of  France,  the  chief  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Vienne,arrondissementof St. Yrieix.  P.2200. 

VIC-SUR-AISNE,  veek  siiR  Ant,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aisne,  10  miles  W.  of  Soissons.  Pop.  in  1852,  800. 
It  has  an  active  traffic  by  the  river. 

A'lOSUR-CfeKE,  vec-k  siia  saiR.  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Cantal,  on  the  Cere,  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Aurillac. 
Pop.  in  1852,  1976. 

\GCtTOR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ontario  co..  New 
York,  on  a branch  of  the  Central  Railroad,  20  miles  S.E,  of 
Rochester.  Pop.  2404. 

A'ICTOR,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Clinton  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  662. 

VICTORIA,  vik-totre-a.  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  of  about  775  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
tbe  Guadalupe  River,  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  Coleto  Creek, 
and  also  drained  by  Garcitas  Creek.  The  surface  has  but 
little  elevation  above  the  sea;  the  soil  is  represented  to  be 
fertile.  A portion  of  the  county  is  prairie.  Capital,  Vic- 
toria. Pop.  4171;  of  whom  2758  were  free. 

VICTORIA,  a post-village  in  Bolivar  co.,  Mississippi. 
A’lCTORIA,  a post-village,  capital  of  AYctoria  co.,  Texas, 
on  the  left  bank  of  Guadalupe  River,  about  120  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Austin.  It  contains  1 newspaper  office.  Pop.  1986. 

VICTORIA,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  about  45 
miles  N.AV^  of  Peoria. 

A'ICTORIA,  a post-office  of  Daviess  co.,  Missouri. 
VICTORIA,  a county  of  Nova  Scotia,  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  Capital,  Bedeque.  Pop.  in  1C51,  10,000. 

A’^ICTORIA.  a heavily-timbered  county  in  the  N.  part  of 
New  Brunswick.  Capital.  Perth.  Pop.  in  1851,  5408. 

VICTO'RIA,  CAM'OSACK/  or  CAM\AIUSAN',  a harbor  at 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  Vancouver’s  Island;  lat.  48°  24' 46"  N., 
Ion.  12.3°  23'  AV.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  settlement 
Victoria,  with  the  fort  of  that  name,  is  in  the  vicinity. 

VICTORIA,  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  capital 
of  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  300  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Mexico. 
Pop.  5500. 

VICTORIA,  veek-to/re-A,  or  CONQUISTA,  kon-keesttA,  a 
town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bahia.  80  miles  S.E.  of  Uruba. 
ft  suffers  from  the  aggression  of  the  wild  Indians,  who  live 
ill  the  recesses  of  the  forests. 

VICTORIA,  a maritime  town  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Espirito-Santo,  in  the  Bay  of  Espirito-Santo.  270 
miles  N.E.  of  Rio  .Janeiro.  Pop.  5000.  It  stands  on  the  AV. 
side  of  an  island  about  15  miles  in  circuit,  is  neatly  built  in 
tbe  old  Portuguese  style,  and  has  a governor’s  residence, 
and  a harbor  defended  by  several  forts.  Its  vicinity  produces 
rice,  manioc,  sugar,  and  bananas,  in  which  goods  it  has  ah 
active  coasting  trade.  Frigates  can  sail  up  to  the  town. 

A’ICTORI.A.  a town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  (La  Plata,) 
province  of  Entre  Rios,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Uruguay. 

V1CT()/RIA,  formerly  AUSTRA'LIA  FE'LIX  and  PORT 
Pflll/Ll  I’,  a British  colony  in  the  S.E. Of  Australia;  between 
lat.  34°  and  39°  S.,  and  Ion.  141°  and  150°  E. ; bounded  N.E. 
.nd  \.  by  New  South  Wales,  from  which  it  is  separated  in 
die  latter  direction  by  the  river  Murray;  AV.  by  South 
Australia;  and  S.  by  the  ocean  and  Bass  Strait,  separating  it 
ItoiTi  Van  Diemen’s  Land;  length,  from  E.  to  AV..  500  miles; 
mean  breadth,  measured  on  the  meridian  of  144°,  about  200 
miles ; area  about  90.000  square  miles,  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  Great  Britain.  The  coast  is  generally  low  and  un’broken 
in  tbe  AV..  from  the  mouth  of  the  Glenelg  to  Cape  Otway,  be- 
tween vhich  are  situated  the  available  harbors  of  Portland, 
p-'-t  Fairy,  and  Al'arnambool ; and  in  the  E.,  from  the  har- 


bor ot  Port  Albert,  in  Ion.  147°,  tc  Tape  Howe,  between 
which  latter  points  almost  the  only  features  which  tend  to 
diversify  its  monotonous  appearance  are  a series  of  lagoons, 
of  which  Lake  King  is  the  largest.  From  AVil.son  Promon- 
tory to  Cape  Otway  the  coast  becomes  skirted  with  perpendi- 
cular clifls.  rising  from  500  feet  to  1000  feet  above  the  .sea.  and 
indented  by  numerous  bays.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
is  Port  Phillip,  which,  .scarcely  2 miles  wide  at  its  entrance, 
forms  a kind  of  inland  sea.  stretching  from  N.  to  S.  for  anml 
3o  miles,  and  expanding  from  E.  to  AV.,  near  its  centre, 

50  miles,  though  its  average  width  may  not  exceed  18  miles. 
AVitbin  this  capacious  basin,  covering  an  area  of  875  .square 
miles,  the  largest  fleet  that  ever  went  to  sea  might  ride  in 
perfect  safety.  Separated  from  Port  Phillip  by  a low  pro- 
montory. is  the  well-formed  but  shallow  harbor  of  AVestern 
Port,  effectually  protected  by  Phillip  or  Grant  Island  at  its 
mouth,  and  divided  into  an  E.  and  a AV.  arm  by  French 
Island  near  its  centre.  Still  farther  E.  the  most  remarka- 
ble feature  of  the  coast  is  Wilson  Promontory,  connectea 
with  the  mainland  by  a low  sandy  isthmus;  it  consists  oi 
a lofty  mass  of  granite,  with  summits  rising  to  the  height 
of  3000  feet,  and  usually  enveloped  in  mist.  On  the  N.  of 
this  promontory  is  the  last  great  indentation  of  the  coast. 
Corner  Basin,  protected  S.  and  E.  by  -several  low  sandy 
islands,  of  which  the  largest  is  La  Trobe.  The  entire  sea- 
board faces  the  S.,  and  has  an  extent  of  about  600  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Mountains,  &c. — The  interior  is  finely 
diversified,  both  by  mountains  and  plains,  but  is  chiefly 
characterized  Jiy  the  latter,  which  are  often  of  great  extent, 
and  so  sparingly  wooded  and  free  from  other  obstructions, 
that  it  has  been  said  the  plough  could  in  some  parts  be 
drawui  continuously  for  100  miles  across  tracts  well  suited 
to  agricultural  purposes.  Tbe  mountains  form  two  prinCi 
pal  ranges  near  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  colony.  The 
E.  range  is  a continuation  of  the  long  chain  which  stretches 
from  N.  to  S.  through  New  South  AA'ales,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it.  Shortly  after  at- 
taining its  culminating  point  of  6500  feet  in  Mount  Kosci 
usko  or  AVellington,  this  chain,  under  the  name  of  the 
Australian  Alps,  enters  A’ictoria,  and  proceeds  S.W.,  with  a 
bold  outline  but  gradually  diminishing  height,  to  the  coast 
at  AA'ilson  Promontory,  from  which  it  is  continued  almost 
visibly  by  the  islands  of  Bass  Strait  to  Portland  Cape,  and 
thence  circuitously  to  the  S.  extremity  of  A’an  Diemen’? 
Land.  This  range  sends  out  numerous  ramifications,  chiefly 
N.  and  W..  and  covers  an  area  estimated  at  7000  square 
miles.  The  AV.  range,  called  the  Grampians,  commences  in 
Mount  Zero,  lat.  36°  52'  S.,  Ion.  142°  20'  E.,  and  stretches  S. 
for  54  miles,  with  a breadth  of  20  miles,  to  its  termination  at 
Mount  Sturgeon,  which  rises  abruptly  1070  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  in  lat.  37°  38'  S.  It  forms  three  distinct 
masses  or  ridge.s — a N..  S.,  and  AV'.,  called  respectively  the 
Grampians  Proper,  the  Serra.  and  the  Western  or  Victoria 
Range — which  have  their  common  nucleus  and  culminating 
point  near  the  centre  in  Mount  AVilliam.  the  height  of  which 
above  sea-level  is  4500  feet.  Tbe  other  loftiest  summits 
which  occur  in  the  N.  are  generally  bare  and  rocky,  but 
have  some  fine  timber  on  their  slopes;  in  the  S.  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  summits  is  Mount  Abrupt,  a few  miles 
N.AV'.  of  Mount  Sturgeon.  It  is  1700  feet  in  perpendicular 
height;  contains  a crater  446  feet  in  breadth,  and  80  feet  in 
average  depth. 

Geology. — The  Grampians  and  the  Australian  Alps,  not- 
withstanding their  positipn  at  opposite  extremities  of  the 
colony,  are  visibly  connected  by  these  ramifications,  so  as  to 
form  parts  of  the  .same  mountain  system,  and  thus  consti- 
tute a continuous  water-shed,  sending  the  whole  drainage 
of  the  colony  either  N.  to  the  Murray  River  or  S.  to  the 
ocean.  It  may  be  considered  as  a vast  region  of  primary 
and  transition  formations,  extending  E.  to  W.  for  about 
300  miles,  with  breadths  varying  from  100  to  150  miles, 
exhibiting  numerous  cones  and  extinct  craters,  apparently 
submarine,  and  composed  chiefly  of  metamorphic  rocks  of 
granite,  sienite.  quartz,  gneiss,  &c..  overlain  on  their  slopes 
by  more  recent  secondary  and  tertiary  formations.  Within 
tins  region  lie  all  the  gold-fields  which  have  recently  been 
di.scovered  in  A’ictoria,  and  have  added  so  suddenly  and  ex- 
tensively both  to  its  wealth  and  population,  making  it  the 
great  centre  of  attraction  for  emigrants,  not  only  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  from  various  other  quarters  of  the 
world. 

Fivers  and  Lakes. — The  rivers  which  descend  from  this 
water-shed  are  more  numerous  than  important.  In  tbe 
rainy  season  they  fill  their  channels,  overflow  their  banks, 
and  have  all  the  appearance  of  magnificent  streams;  but 
a.s  the  summer  advances  they  shrink  rapidly  in  their  di- 
mensions. and  ultimately,  for  the  most  part,  become  either 
altogether  dry.  or  leave  only  a chain  of  large  and  deep,  but 
often  unconnected  pools.  By  far  the  most  important  river 
is  the  Murray,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  forms  tbe  N. 
frontier,  and  receives  the  whole  of  the  drainage  of  the  N. 
side  of  the  water-shed.  The  magnitude  of  its  volume  is 
small  in  proportion  to  its  length.  It  was  explored  in  1851 
by  the  governor  of  the  colony  as  far  as  the,  junction  ot 
the  river  Darling,  being  t-he  first  exploration  made  .since  its 
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liswvery  by  Stuart,  in  1830.  Three  steamers  were  con- 
sl’nicted  in  1853  te  ply  on  the  waters  of  this  river,  one  with 
view  of  reaching  Swan  Hill,  a distance  of  1300  miles, 
and  the  other  the  village  of  Albury,  in  New  South  Wales, 
Upwards  of  1500  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Murray,  in 
Encounter  Bay.  Its  chief  feeders  come  from  New  South 
Wales,  while  Victoria  sends  it  only  a few  small  .streams,  as 
the  Mitta-Mitta  and  Ovens  towards  the  E.,  and  the  Goul- 
hurn,  Campaspe,  and  the  Loddon  or  Yarrayne.  towards  the 
centre.  On  the  south  side  of  the  water-shed  the  principal 
rivers  are,  proceeding  from  the  E.,  the  Snowy  Kiver  or  Mar- 
galong.  the  Tumbo,  Nicholson,  Mitchell,  Avon,  Macalister, 
and  ha  Trohe,  which  contribute  to  form  a chain  of  lagoons; 
the  Yarra-Yarra.  important  from  having  on  its  banks  the 
capital,  Melbourne,  to  which  it  is  navig.able  by  vessels  of 
2o0  tons ; and  along  with  it  the  Marriburnong  or  Salt- 
IVater  Kiver,  Werribee,  and  Little  Kiver,  all  falling  into 
I’ort  Khillip : the  Moorabool  and  Barwon,  at  the  entrance 
of  Fort  i’hillip ; and  the  Glenelg,  which  forms  part  of  the 
W.  boundary,  its  mouth  being  variously  laid  down  on  the 
map*  by  the  colonial  surveyors.  The  lakes  are  so  numerous 
as  to  form  one  of  the  principal  physical  features  of  the  in- 
terior. Few  of  them,  however,  are  fed  by  perennial  streams, 
and  hence  many,  which  at  one  sea.son  cover  large  areas, 
dwindle  away  at  another,  or  become  altogether  dry.  By  far 
the  largest  is  Lake  Corangamite,  situated  50  miles  W.  of 
Geelong ; it  is  of  very  irregular  and  serpentine  form,  about 
90  miles  in  circuit,  and,  though  fed  by  several  fresh-water 
streams,  is  perfectly  salt.  Lake  Colac,  about  8 miles  E.  of 
this,  though  only  10  miles  in  circuit,  is,  however,  the  most 
important,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  fresh,  and  affording 
water  to  upwards  of  200,000  sheep  that  feed  in  its  vicinity. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Victoria,  though  liable  to  great 
and  sudden  fluctuations,  is  on  the  whole  temperate  and 
eminently  salubrious.  Its  worst  feature  is  its  hot  winds, 
which  commence  in  November,  and  recur  at  intervals 
throughout  the  summer  till  near  the  end  of  February.  The 
days,  however,  during  which  these  winds  prevail  average 
annually  not  more  than  20.  and  of  these  only  a third  are 
oppressively  hot.  At  Port  Phillip  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum summer  temperatures  are  respectively  90°.6  and  48°.8 ; 
the  maximum  and  minimum  winter  temperatures,  69°.8  and 
39°.G;  the  mean  annual  is  61o.3,  nearly  that  of  Naples.  The 
annual  fall  of  rain  at  Melbourne  is  about  27  inches,  but  this 
is  very  unequally  divided  over  the  year,  about  a fifth  of  the 
whole  falling  in  July. 

Agriculture,  Mines,  &c. — The  agricultural  capabilities  of 
Victoria  have  been  very  partially  tested,  but  there  cannot 
bo  a doubt  that  though  much  of  the  soil  is  of  light  texture, 
it  possesses  great  natural  fertility,  and  is  capable  of  raising 
cereals  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
maintain  a large  if  not  dense  population.  ‘The  vine  also 
thrives  weH.  and  both  the  ordinary  and  many  of  the  finer 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  N.  temperate  zone  have  already 
become  acclimatized  and  abundant.  The  number  of  acres 
under  crop,  with  the  produce  in  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1853,  was  as  follows: — Wheat,  16,823 acres,  498,704^  bushels; 
maize,  1 acre,  61  bushels;  barley,  411^  acres.  9431  bushels; 
oats,  2947f  acre.s,  96,980  bu.shels;  potatoes,  1978^  acres,  4512^ 
bushels;  sown  gras.ses,  14,101i  acres;  green  food  for  cattle, 
40U  acres;  hay,  21,286f  tons.  Total,  36, 66.3|  acres.  The 
same  year  there  were  107|  acres  in  vineyards,  yielding  4500 
gallons  of  wine,  and  500  gallons  of  brandy.  In  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1852,  the  live  stock  numbered  34,021 
hoivses,  431,380  horned  cattle,  and  6,551,906  sheep. 

This  last  item  proves  the  vast  progress  which  Victoria  has 
made  in  the  production  of  what  was,  previous  to  the  gold 
discoverie.s,  its  only  great  staple.  It  now  furnishes  one-half 
of  the  whole  wool  imported  into  Great  Britain.  Its  first 
export  of  wool  took  place  in  1836,  but  the  quantity,  proba- 
bly trifling,  is  unknown.  The  following  year,  (1837,)  it 
amounted  to  175,000  pounds,  valued  at  14.000/.;  in  1844  to 
4.326,000  pounds;  in  1848  to  10.525.000  pounds;  and  in  1853 
to  20,842.591  pounds,  valued  at  1,651,871/.  These  results, 
whii'h  might  of  themselves  establish  the  pre-eminent  claims 
of  Victoria  as  a field  for  enterprise,  have  recentlv  been  in  a 
great  measure  eclipsed  by  her  mineral  treasures*.  The  con- 
formity of  the  geological  structure  of  the  mountain  ranges 
with  that  of  the  Ural.s,  had  led  IMurchison  to  predict,  with 
confidence,  that  gold  would  be  found  among  them,  and  its 
actual  existence  had  repeatedly  been  rumored,  on  grounds 
more  or  less  authentic.  Its  discovery,  however,  within  the 
colony,  dates  only  from  1851.  Since  then  the  number  of 
its  known  localities  bave  greatly  increased,  and  multitudes 
of  diggers  have  been  successfully  at  work,  partly  in  the  E. 
among  the  Australian  Alps,  where,  among  other  valuable 
diggings,  notice  is  due  to  those  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Omeo, 
at  Mount  Gibbon,  near  the  .sources  of  the  Mitta-Mitta.  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ovens;  but  chiefly  in  the  W.,  among 
the  E.  ramifications  of  the  Grampians,  from  50  to  100 
miles  N.IV^  of  Melbotirne.  By  far  the  largest  continuous 
field  yet  explored  is  that  which  has  Mount  Alexander  for 
its  centre,  and  occupies  an  extensive  area  between  the 
sources  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Campasi>e  and  Loddon. 
Besides  these,  the  diggings  which  have  hitherto  acquired 


most  celebrity  are  those  of  Ballarat,  at  the  sources  ot  flit 
\ arrowee  or  Lea,  45  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Geelong,  and  those  of 
Mount  Freeth,  among  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  the 
soiu’ces  of  the  Avoca;  but  there  are  doubtless  many  others 
of  equal  value  only  remaining  to  be  brought  to  light.  In 
July,  1854,  the  number  of  gold-fields  then  being  worked  wai 
10.  extending  over  no  less  than  5 degrees  of  longitude.  The 
quantitv  of  gold  which  passes  by  jmivate  hands,  and  of  which 
no  public  return  can  be  made,  makes  it  difficult  to  form  even 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  gro.«s  produce.  'Ihe  total 
quantity  of  gold  obtained  within  Victoria  up  to  the  end  of 
1852,  has  been  estimated  at  4,891,000  ounces,  which,  at  3/. 
15s.  per  ounce,  gives  a value  of  18,341,250/.  The  quantity 
exported  in  the  same  year  was  4,263,042  ounces,  valued  at 
15,986.407/.  In  1853  the  ascertained  and  estimated  qxiantity 
exported  was  3.090,342  ounces,  which,  valued  at  3/.  19s.  6(/. 
per  ounce,  the  current  rate  of  the  colony,  gives  12,284,110/., 
or  upwards  of  30,500,000/.  as  the  produce  of  less  than  2^ 
years.  The  following  Table  gives  a detailed  account  of  the 
gold  export  on  the  customs  list  for  that  year,  (1853) : 


Exported. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

To  London 

1,718,318 

£6,443,692 

“ Liverpool 

453,258 

1,699.717 

“ Southampton  .... 

202,042 

757,657 

“ Glasgow 

450 

1,687 

“ Sydney  

26,033 

93,873 

“ Calcutta 

3,892 

14,595 

“ Singapore 

44,758 

167,842 

“ Ceylon 

32,710 

121,662 

“ New  York 

10,500 

39,375 

“ Callao 

6,700 

25.U0 

“ Havre 

61 

228 

Total  .... 

2,497,722 

£9,365,448  j 

The  immense  addition  thus  suddenly  made  to  the  wealth 
of  the  colony  has  necessarily  produced  a complete  revolu- 
tion in  its  circumstances.  The  necessity  of  entering  into 
detail  on  this  subject  is  saved  by  the  following  Table,  which 
exhibits  a summary  of  the  most  remarkable  changes: 


Comparative  Summary,  1850-1853. 


1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

Revenue,  general  . . . 

124,469 

1 80,004 

845,834 

1 ,648,423 

Revenue,  territorial 

136.852 

199,820 

730,967 

1,553,825 

Total  revenue  . . . , 

261,321 

379,824 

1,576,801 

3,202,249 

Imports 

744,925 

1,056,4:17 

4,043,896 

15.842,6:37 

Exports 

1,041,796 

1,423,909 

17,451, .549 

11,061,543 

Shippingt  Number  . 

555 

669 

1,6.57 

inwards  t Tonnage  . 

108,030 

126,411 

408,216 

Bank  deposits,  4th  quarter 
Circulation,  do. 

Coin  and  gold  do. 

Number  of  Banks  . . . 

822,254 

180,058 

310,724 

14,334,241 

1 1,327,31 1 
3,034,538 
5 

6,239i297 

1,919,086 

4,335,0891 

235,00oJ 

Population,  31st  December 

75,000 

95,000 

200,000 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  gold  is  not  the  only  source 
of  mineral  wealth  possessed  by  Adetoria.  The  copper  found 
so  abundantly  in  South  Australia,  doubtle.ss  exists  here 
also;  limestone,  granite,  and  .sandstone  are  already  worked 
in  quarries  apparently  inexhaustible ; and  an  extensive 
field  of  coal  has  been  traced  along  the  coast,  though  nc 
mine  has  yet  been  opened  in  it.  The  want  of  proper  means 
of  communication  has  been  much  felt,  but  a railway  was 
opened,  extending  from  Melbourne  to  the  .shipping  in  its 
harbor,  in  1854,  and  others  which  will  bring  the  principal 
diggings  into  connexion  with  Melbourne,  Geelong,  and  Hob- 
son’s Bay,  are  in  course  of  construction.  Efforts  are  alst 
being  made  to  establish  a system  of  telegraphs. 

Government,  Education,  Ac. — For  admini.strative  purposes 
the  squatting  districts  of  Gipps  Land.  AVestern  Port,  and 
Portland  Bay  are  divided  into  24  counties,  of  which  that  of 
Bourke  contains  the  capital,  Melbourne.  The  government, 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  Australian  colonies,  consists  of 
a governor,  an  executive  council,  and  a legislative  assembly, 
of  which  a third  is  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  two-thirds 
are  chosen  by  qualified  electors.  The  number  of  schools  in 
the  colony,  in  1853.  was  115,  attended  by  7841  pupils,  and  sup- 
ported at  a cost  of  13,495/.,  7763/.  being  derived  from  the  gov- 
ernment. and  5732/.,  the  amount  paid  for  school  fees.  The 
number  of  churches  was  49,  of  which  13  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  7 to  the  Presbyterians.  17  to  the  AVes- 
leyans,  3 to  the  Independents,  ^ to  the  Baptists,  6 to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  1 to  the  Jews.  AVhole  number  of  ac- 
commodations or  seats,  16.060. 

History. — Port  Phillip  was  first  discovered  in  1802,  and  be- 
came the  general  name  of  the  whole  colony,  which,  after  it 
had  been  partially  settled  by  emigrants,  chiefly  from  A’an  Di^ 
men’s  Land,  was  formally  recognised  in  18.35,  wh*’’^.  the  first 
sale  of  crown-lands  took  place.  It  formed  the  S division  of 
New  South  AVales  till  1851,  when  it  was  encteil  into  a .sepa 
rate  colony,  and  assumed  its  new  name  in  honor  of  Queer. 
Victoria.  The  rapid  progress  of  A’ictoria  in  its  naterial 
prosperity  is  unparalleled  in  the  annuls  of  Briti'h  coloniza 
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tion.  Without  government  aid,  and  in  spite  of  local  jea- 
lousies, it  has;  become  by  far  the  most  flourishing  shoot  from 
the  parent  stem  in  the  British  colonial  empire. 

VICTORIA,  a county  of  West  Australia,  mostly  between 
13°  lat.  and  31°  30'  S.,  and  Ion.  116^  and  117°  E.,  having  N. 
the  county  of  Glenelg.  E.  Durham,  S.  York,  and  W.  Twiss. 
Principal  settlements  are  Bejoordong  and  Toodyoy.  on  the 
Tuodyoj'  River.  Numerous  heights  and  other  localities  in 
the  Austrian  colonies  have  this  name. 

VICTORIA,  a newly  erected  district  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  composed  of  what  was,  before  the  late  Kaffre 
war,  deemed  neutral  territory,  on  the  E.  frontier  of  the 
colony,  between  the  Great  Fish  and  Keiskamma  Rivers,  by 
which  latter  it  is  separated  from  British  Kaffraria.  In  it  are 
Alice  Town,  and  Forts  Peddie,  Fit?roy.  and  Albert. 

VICTORIA,  a town  of  the  British  colony  of  Hong  Kong, 
stretching  for  4 miles  along  its  N.  co.ast,  and  having  Roman 
Catholic  and  other  chapels.  Chinese  schools,  and  numerous 
storehouses  aud  European  dwellings. 

VICTORIA,  a fort  in  British  India,  presidency  and  70  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Bombay. 

VICTORIA,  a Dutch  fort  on  the  island  of  Amboyna. 

VICTORIA,  the  modern  appellation  of  Mahe,  the  capital 
town  of  the  Seychelles  Islands.  Indian  Ocean. 

VICTORIA,  of  North  Australia.  See  Port  Essingtox. 

VIC'^'ORIA,  a river  of  North-East  Australia,  discov'ered 
in  1846  by  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  and  found  flowing  westward  in 
lat  24°  14'  S.,  Ion.  144°  34'  E. 

VICTORIA,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Canada  West, 
near  Lake  Simcoe.  Area  749  .square  miles.  It  contains 
several  small  lakes.  Capital.  Metcalf  Pop.  11.657. 

VICTORIA  or  LA  VICTORIA,  a town  of  Venezuela,  pro- 
vince and  35  miles  S.W.  of  Caracas. 

"V ICTORIA  (or  ALEX ANDRI'NA)  LAKE,  in  South  Austra- 
lia, is  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  settled  part  of  that  colony,  between 
lat.  35°  6'  and  35° 35'  S.,  and  Ion.  1.39° and  139° 4.5'  E.,  enclosed 
by  the  counties  of  Hindmarsh,  Sturt,  and  Russell,  and  open- 
ing south-westward  by  a short  passage  into  Encounter  Bay. 
Length  and  breadth  about  30  miles  each.  On  its  N.W.  side 
it  receives  the  Murray  River,  of  which  it  is  an  expansion ; 
it  al.«o  receives  the  Bremer,  Angus,  and  Finnis  Rivers,  is 
connec  ted  south-eastward  with  Lake  Albert,  by  a strait  5 
miles  in  length,  and  contains  Hindmarsh  and  some  other 
islands.  Its  N.  and  W.  banks  are  low,  and  skirted  with 
plains  like  those  around  Adelaide;  E.  and  S.  shores  mostly 
undulating,  interspersed  with  bold  headlands.  Its  naviga- 
tion is  safe,  but  access  from  the  sea  is  impeded  by  a sand-bai 
at  the  mouth  of  the  strait. 

VICTORIA  LAKE,  a lake  of  Central  Asia,  in  the  table- 
land of  Pameer,  15.600  feet  above  the  sea. 

\ ICTORIA  LAND,  the  name  given  to  the  suppo.sed  Ant- 
arctic Continent  di.scovered  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1841.  Its 
shores  were  seen  and  partly  explored  from  lat.  70°  to  79°  S. 
Near  its  N.  extremity,  in  Ion.  168°  12'  E.,  is  Mount  Erebus, 
an  active  volcano,  elevation  12,400  feet;  and  Mount  Terror, 
10,900  teet.  The  position  of  the  S.  magnetic  pole  was  also 
ascertained  by  Ross  to  be  in  lat.  75°  5'  S..  Ion.  154°  8'  E. 

VICTORIA  LAND,  an  insular  tract  of  British  North  Ame- 
rica, N.  of  lat.  68°  N..  and  extending  from  about  Ion.  103°  to 
110°  W . It  is  separated  from  the  North  American  continent 
on  the  S.  by  Dease  Strait,  and  from  Boothia-Felix  on  the  E. 
by  Victoria  Strait.  It  was  di.scovered  and  named  by  Simp- 
son; and  explored  by  Dr.  Rae  in  1851. 

1 ICTORIA  IlIVER.  of  North  Australia,  joins  the  Indian 
Occian  by  the  wide  estuary  Queen’s  Channel,  East  Cambridge 
Gult.  lat.  14°  46'  S..  Ion.  129°  21'  E. ; the  estuary  between 
Turtle  and  Pearce  Points  being  26  miles  in  width.  It  has 
been  traced  inland  to  lat.  1,5°  9'  S.,  Ion.  130°  52'  E..  where  it 
was  found  still  flowing  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  Opposite  its  mouth 
are  several  islands:  its  banks  are  bold  and  often  steep;  and 
50  miles  inland  it  rushes  rapidly  between  rocky  ranges  from 
500  to  600  feet  in  height;  but  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  for 
vessels  of  large  burden  for  at  least  60  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Eighty  miles  from  its  mouth  it  traverses  a valley  16  miles 
wide,  and  of  alluvial  soil.  The  counti’y  along  its  banks  is 
alternately  fertile  and  barren. 

A ICTORI A STRATI',  a broad  arm  of  the  sea.  Arctic  regions, 
separating  Victoria  Land  and  Prince  f>f  Wales  Land  on  the 
U ..  from  Boo thiii- Felix  and  North  Somerset  on  the  E.  It 
Cfmimunicates  N.  by  Gmmaney  Inlet  with  Barrow’s  Strait 
W.  of  the  entrance  to  Wellington  Channel. 

\ IC'TGRY,  a township  of  Essex  co.,  Vermont,  about  45 
miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  212. 

VICTORY,  a post-vilhige  and  township  of  Cayuga  county, 
New  York,  about  7 miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  22  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Auburn.  Pop.  2077. 

A ICTORY,  a post-office  of  AV’ayne  co,.  Tennessee. 

A'ICTORY  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York. 

VICUS  SPACORUM.  See  AToo. 

VID.  veed,  or  URAK,  oo-r;ik/.('')  (anc.  U'tns  nr  Atus?)  a 
ftver  of  Kuropeau  Turkey.  Bulgaria,  rises  in  the  Balkan  near 
the  sources  of  the  Iskerand  Maritza.  flows  N.N.E.  and  joins 
the  l»anube,  8 miles  AV.  of  Nicopolis.  Total  course  130  liiiles, 

VIDA'LIA.  a post-village,  capital  of  Concordia  parish, 
Louisiana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alississippi  River,  oppo- 


site Natchez,  and  about  150  miles  above  Baton  Rouge 
During  the  Spanish  dominion  it  was  called  the  Post  of  Con 
cordia.  It  contains  1 tavern,  and  1 newspaper  ofiflce. 

A’lDASOA,  a river  of  Spain.  See  Bii)A.s.soa. 

A'l  DAUBAN,  vee'do'bfixo/,  (anc.  Furlum  VoamHii  ?)  a villag*' 
of  France,  department  of  A’ar,  7 miles  S.S.AV.  of  Draguignan 
Pop.  in  1852,  2150. 

VIDIGUEIRA,  ve-de-gA^e-rJ.  a market-town  of  Portugal 
province  of  Alemtejo,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Beja.  Pop.  2500. 

A'lDlGULFO.  ve-de-gool'fo.  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro 
vince  and  7 miles  N.  of  Pavia,  on  the  Lambro.  Pop.  1491. 

VIDIN.  See  AVimx. 

A’lDOAIB.AK,  vee'dom'bok',  or  WEIDENBACII.  wTdeu- 
b^K'.  a village  of  Transylvania,  4 miles  from  Kronstadt,  on 
a stream  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  1100. 

VT DOUBLE,  vee'dooRP,  a river  of  France,  departments  of 
Card  and  Ilerault.  enters  the  lagoon  de  Maugio.  11  miles  E. 
of  Montpellier,  after  a S.  and  AV.  cour.«e  of  40  miles. 

A’IDZY  or  WIDZY,  vkPzee,  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  go- 
vernment and  72  miles  N.E.  of  A'ilna.  Pop.  4000. 

A’lK.  vee,  a river  of  France,  department  of  A'endee,  rises 
S.  of  Belleville,  and  flows  N.  into  the  Atlantic,  which  it 
enters  at  St.  Gilles.  after  a course  of  30  miles. 

A'lE,  a river  of  France,  departments  of  Orue  and  Calva- 
dos. flows  30  miles  N.AA'.,  and  joins  the  Dives  near  Corbon. 

A'lECIITACII,  feeKR^K,  a market-town  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
44  miles  N.W.  of  Passau.  ^ Pop.  1469. 

A’lEILLE-A'lGNE.  ve-dl/  veefi,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Loire-Inferieure.  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nantes,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ognon.  Pop.  in  1852,  5422.  It  has  3 annual 
fairs. 

A'lELLA,  ve-?Pyi.  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Lerida, 
in  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  Garonne,  near  its  source.  Pop.  738. 

VIELLA,  ve-^TliL  a village  of  France,  department  of  Gers, 
26  miles  N.AA'.  of  Mirande.  Pop.  1811. 

A'lFLMUR,  ve-^l'miiR^,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  'Tarn,  on  the  Agout.  7 miles  W.  of  Castres.  Pop.  1035. 

A'lEL  SALAI,  ve-SP  silm,  a market-town  of  Belgian  Luxem- 
bourg. 12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ilouffalize. 

VIENNA,  v§-en'na,  (Ger.  Wien,  tveen;  Fr.  Vienne,  ve- 
fnn/;  Sp.  Viena,  ve-Afni;  Dutch  Weenen,  ^A^uen;  L.  and  It. 
Vienna,  ve-6n'nA;  anc.  Vindohnina,)  a celebrated  city  of  Eu- 
rope, capital  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  of  the  archduchy 
of  Austria,  is  situated  about  2 miles  from  the  main  stream 
of  the  Danube,  but  traversed  partly  by  an  arm  or  branch 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  A’iennese  Danube,  .serving  the 
purpo.se  of  a canal,  and  partly  by  an  insignificant  stream 
called  the  Wien  or  A’ienna,  which  empties  itself  into  this 
arm  of  the  river,  390  miles  W. N.W.  of  Milan,  137  miles  N.AV 
of  Pesth,  340  miles  S.S.E.  of  Berlin,  380  miles  E.S.E.  Oi 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  650  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Paris. 
The  site  is  480  feet  ahjve  sea-level,  lat.  48°  12'  32"  N.,  Ion. 
16°  23'  E.  Like  Paris,  A'ienna  stands  near  the  centre  of  a 
tertiary  basin  rich  in  fossil  shells,  but  of  less  extent,  as  the 
secondary  and  transition  rocks  form  conspicuous  mountain 
boundaries  to  the  N.AV.,  W.,  and  S.,  at  average  distances  of 
10  and  12  miles.  With  the  exception  of  two  suburbs,  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  are  on  the  right  bank  of  this  branch 
of  the  Danube,  rising  from  it  in  terraces,  which  give  a con- 
siderable declivity  to  many  of  the  streets. 

A'ienna  consists  of  the  town  proper,  or  Innere-Stadt,  and 
of  upwards  of  30  suburbs.  Its  whole  circuit,  about  16  miles, 
is  traced  for  the  far  greater  part  by  walls,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  lines,  12  feet  in  height,  provided  with  a ditch  and  12 
gates  or  barriers.  The  Innere-Stadt,  the  original  nucleus  of 
the  town,  forms  a kind  of  circle  near  its  centre,  and  except 
on  the  N.E.  side,  where  it  reaches  the  river,  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts  from  30  to  50  feet  high,  flanked  with  11  regular 
bastions,  and  lined  by  a deep  fosse;  it  is  separated  from 
the  suburbs,  partly  by  the  river,  but  to  a much  greater 
extent  by  a glacis  or  esplanade,  about  600  yards  wide,  fur- 
nishing ample  space  for  relaxation.  The  Innere-Stadt  does 
not  cover  a tenth  of  the  whole  area  occupied  by  the  city,  but 
being  more  compactly  built  than  the  suburbs,  contains  more 
than  a seventh  of  the  whole  population.  It  is  entered  by  12 
gates,  is  divided  into  4 quarters,  and  consists  of  127  st7-eets, 
gejierally  narrow,  but  well  paved  with  granite,  and  kept 
clean  by  a very  complete  system  of  subterranean  drainage. 
It  has  20  .squares,  the  large.«t  of  which,  called  the  Hof.  is 
420  feet  long,  by  230  broad.  The  others  most  deserving 
of  notice  are  the  Hohemarkt.  the  .Tosephsplatz,  the  Burg- 
platz.  the  Neuniarkt,  and  the  Stephensplatz,  all  situated 
within  the  inner  town,  which  is  the  court-end  and  centre  of 
gayety  and  fashion.  This  marks  the  social  aspect  of  A'ienna 
from  all  the  other  great  cities  of  Europe,  where  the  nobility 
shun  the  confined,  old-fashioned  streets:  but  in  Vienna, 
although  there  is  no  trnltoir,  ladies  of  the  highest  order,  and 
princely  nobles,  may  be  seen  at  all  times  of  the  day  walking 
along  the  streets  of  the  Innere-Starlt.  In  the  inner  town 
also,  and  nearly  in  the  very  heart  of  it.  is  the  Gruben.  which 
is  sometimes  considered  as  a square,  but  is  tnore  properly  a 
street.  540  feet  long,  by  160  feet  broad,  constittitlng  ihe 
greatest  thoroughflire.  and  containing  some  of  the  fines* 
shops.  The  other  pi'incipal  streets  in  the  inner  town  are  tht 
Herrengasse  and  AVallnergasse,  where  the  finest  mansions 
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ol  the  noliili  yn.i  situated ; the  Kohlmarkt  and  the  Bischoff- 
ga'sse,  continued  by  the  Karulhnerstrasse  on  the  S.,  and 
teiiU mated  by  tie  Kothenthuruistrasse  on  the  N.  There 
are  also  many  elegant  streets  in  the  suburbs,  particularly  in 
those  of  Scliottenfeld  and  Breitenfeld  on  the  ^Y.,  Mariahilf 
on  the  S.W.,  and  Leopoldstadt  and  Jagerzeil  on  the  N.E. 
In  the  last  in  particular,  the  street  of  its  own  name  is  one 
of  the  most  showy  and  animated  in  Vienna. 

The  dwellings  are  usually  from  four  to  five  stories  high, 
and  of  very  large  dimensions,  occupied  by  a number  of 
families,  who  obtain  acce.«s  by  a common  stair.  Some  of 
the  houses,  built  round  courts,  and  hence  designated  by  the 
name  of  llofen,  are  of  enormous  extent.  Among  others 
ma}^  be  specified  the  Schotten-IIof  or  Scotch  Court,  so  called 
from  having  been  originally  attached  to  the  church  of  the 
Scotch  Benedictines,  who  settled  here  in  1158;  the  Mblker- 
Hof,  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Miilk ; and  the  Truttoer- 
Ilof,  situated  in  the  Graben,  tenanted  by  400  persons.  From 
its  altitude  and  inland  position,  Vienna  is  one  of  the  most 
salubrious  cities  in  Europe;  the  atmosphere  is  remarkably 
pure  and  balmy,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  robust  health, 
without  being  much  attacked  with  colds  or  ))ulmonary  affec- 
tions, while  epidemic  diseases  pass  over  the  city  lightly. 
Few  cities  are  better  provided  with  the  means  of  relaxation 
in  the  open  air.  The  broad  glacis  encircling  the  inner  town 
has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Augarteu  in  the  N..  and 
the  Belvedere  gardens  in  the  E.,  are  equally  commodious, 
but  are  all  eclipsed  by  the  Prater  in  the  N.E..  about  4 miles 
long  by  2 miles  broad,  situated  between  two  arms  of  the 
Danube,  and  so  beautifully  planted,  laid  out,  and  otherwise 
decorated,  that  it  is  regarded  as  the  finest  public  park  in 
Plurope. 

Chuixhes. — The  first  in  order  is  the  Dnm-Kirche  or  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  a lofty,  cruciform,  Gothic  structure, 
350  feet  long,  235  feet  broad,  and  90  feet  high.  It  stands  in 
the  centre  of  Stephensplatz,  and  is  built  of  large  blocks  of 
hewn  limestone.  The  W.  facade,  210  feet  high,  is  adorned 
with  rich  tracery  and  sculpture,  and  flanked  by  2 octagonal 
towers.  From  the  centre  of  the  S.  facade  rises  a magnificent 
tower,  diminishing  gradually  from  its  base  in  regularly 
retreating  arches  and  buttresses,  till  it  tei-minates  in  a point 
465  feet  in  height,  the  loftiest  in  Europe,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Strasbourg.  Within  it  is  a great  bell  of  nearly 
it)  tons  w'eight,  cast  of  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks  in  1711. 
Besides  the  tower  there  is  a dome  covered  with  several  re- 
markable statues,  carvings,  and  scnlptures.  The  interior, 
supported  b}'  12  pillars,  remarkable  for  their  size,  is  .some- 
vhat  gloomy,  but  very  impo.sing.  It  has  38  marble  altars, 
^nd  various  monuments,  of  w’hich  that  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick IV.,  with  a “ Passion,”  by  Sandrart.  placed  over  it.  is 
the  most  gorgeous,  and  that  of  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene 
*he  most  interesting.  Near  the  Josephsplatz  is  the  (?ourt 
parish  church  {Hofpfarr-Kirche)  of  the  Augustines.  a finely 
proportioned  edifice,  founded  by  Frederick  the  Fair  in  1330, 
in  fulfilment  of  a vow  made  during  his  imprisonment  in  the 
castle  of  Trausnitz;  it  contains  a beautiful  monument  to 
i,ne  Archduchess  Christina  by  Canova;  in  the  chapel  are 
preserved  the  hearts  of  the  imperial  family.  The  Capuchin 
church  is  remarkable  only  as  containing  the  impei’ial  bury- 
ing-vault;  and  the  Barnabite  or  St.  Michael’s  Church,  for 
being  the  most  ancient  in  the  city;  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
is  built  on  a model  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  Of 
the  numerous  other  churches,  notice  is  due  to  the  Castle- 
Chapel,  where  the  music  of  the  greatest  composers  is  re- 
gularly performed  in  the  best  style;  and  the  University 
Church,  with  16  richly  decorated  marble  columns.  The 
Lutheran  Church,  in  the  suppressed  mon.istery  of  St.  Doro- 
thea. has  an  excellent  organ ; and  the  Calvinists  or  members 
of  the  Helvetic  Confession,  have  a handsome  church  after 
designs  by  Nigelli.  The  Jews  have  3 synagogues,  one  of  them 
with  a magnificent  interior. 

Palaces  and  Government  nr  Municipal  JEV/t/ices.— The  im- 
perial palace,  (Kaiserliche-Bui-g.)  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
inner  town,  near  the  glacis,  is  an  ancient  and  irregular 
structure  of  little  merit,  consisting  of  three  courts  or  quad- 
rangles. one  in  the  centre  called  the  Burgplatz.  another  on 
the  E.  side  called  the  Amalieti-IIof.  and  a third  on  the  W. 
side  called  the  Schwetzer-IIof.  The  apartments  of  the 
imperial  family  are  in  the  last.  Immediately  adjoining, 
and  on  the  bastion,  is  the  palace  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
a splendid  structure  by  Fischer-d’Erlach.  The  other  prin- 
cipal palaces  are  the  Belvedere,  consisting  of  two  buildings, 
one  at  the  foot  and  another  at  the  summit  of  a gentle  emi- 
nence. with  a fine  garden  between  them  ; the  palace  was 
built  by  Prince  Eugene,  who  spent  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  in  it;  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Liechtenstein,  con- 
spicuous both  by  its  architecture  and  its  enormous  extent: 
the  palaces  of  Count  Schonborn,  Prince  Sebwarzenburg. 
Prince  Auersperg,  Prince  Esterhazy,  &c.  The  principal 
government  buildings  are  the  hotels  of  the  ministry,  the 
majestic  structure  in  which  the  states  of  Lower  .\ustria  sit. 
the  Town-house,  the  National  Bank,  the  Mint,  the  Tmperi.al 
and  the  Civil  Arsimal,  both  witli  collections  of  ancient 
armor,  and  the  former  with  150.000  stand  of  arms. 

Public  Monuments. — These  are  neither  numerous  nor  very 
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remarkable.  Among  the  finest  are  the  equestrian  and 
colos.sal  statue  of  .Joseph  II.,  by  Zauner.  in  the  Josephsplatz ; 
the  handsome  monument  of  the  late  emperor  Francis  I.,  by 
Marches!,  in  the  Burgplatz;  and  above  all  the  marble  statue 
of  Theseus,  executed  by  Canova,  and  set  up  in  the  temple 
of  The.seus  in  the  Volk.sgarten. 

Educational  Establishments  and  Libraries. — Among  the 
former,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  University,  founded  in 
1237,  but  re-organized  by  Maria  There.sa  under  the  direction 
of  Van  Swieten.  Its  average  attendance  of  students  is  the 
largest  in  Europe,  being  about  5250.  It  has  about  85  pro- 
fessors, who  are  all  paid  by  the  government.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  school  of  medicine,  which  has  a most  valuaV)le  an.a- 
tomical  museum,  and  botanic  garden.  The  University 
occupies  a large  isolated  building  in  the  form  of  a parallelo- 
gram, with  a facade  opening  upon  a pirblic  square.  I'he 
Josephinum,  a medico-chirurgical  academy  for  army  sur- 
geons, has  a very  extensive  series  of  anatomical  preparations 
in  wax.  The  Polytechnic  Institute,  occupying  a hand.some 
structure  facing  the  glaci.s,  instructs  500  pupils  in  the  arts 
and  practical  sciences,  as  well  as  trade  and  manufactures. 
In  the  normal  .school,  established  by  iMaria  Theresa,  ori- 
ginated that  most  important  class  of  institutions,  which  in 
Austria  practically  exemplified  their  utility  almost  half  a 
century  before  they  were  thought  of  in  Great  Britain.  Other 
important  educational  establishments  are  the  Seminarium 
or  Roman  Catholic  Institute,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  best  educated  priests  of  the  empire  fini.sh  their  education  ; 
a Hungarian  theological  institute  or  Pazmaerum,  a similar 
Protestant  inslitute;  the  Theresianum,  specially  intended 
for  the  education  of  young  nobility ; the  Academy  of  Oriental 
Languages,  to  qualify  persons  for  diplomatic  appointments  in 
the  East;  the  Military  Geographical  Institute,  3 gymnasia, 
attended  by  1560  scholars ; 14  schools  of  design,  an  agricul- 
tural. a veterinary,  and  a riding  school ; 29  Volks  or  common 
schools,  7 high.  ai5d  19  girls’  schools,  at  which  the  average 
attendance  amounts  in  all  to  at  least  30.000. 

The  Imperial  Library,  occupying  a handsome  edifice  which 
forms  one  side  of  Josephsplatz.  and  immediately  adjoins  the 
imperial  palace,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  Ku- 
rope,  containing  .306.000  printed  volumes,  and  16,000  manu- 
scripts, many  of  the  latter  b(dng  either  unique  or  of  extreme 
rarity.  Annexed  to  the  library  i.s  an  almost  unrivalled 
collection  of  engravings,  originally  commenced  by  Prince 
Eugene,  and  now  containing  300.000  of  the  fine.st  prints. 
The  University  Library  has  120.000  volumes,  that  of  the 
Theresianum  30,000,  and  that  of  military  archives  24  000. 
Besides  these  are  several  valuable  private  libraries,  to  which 
access  can  easily  be  had,  among  others  the  emperor’s  private 
library,  50,000  volumes;  that  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
20,000;  of  Prince  Liechtenstein,  50.000;  of  Prince  Schwar- 
zenburg,  40.000;  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  36,000;  and  of  Count 
Schunborn-Bucheim,  20.000. 

Museums.  Picture-Galleries,  and  other  Collectio7is. — The 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  adjoining  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary, has  one  of  the  largest  herbariums  in  existence,  and 
is  particularly  rich  in  ornithology.  The  Cabinet  of  Mine- 
rals consists  of  five  divisions — mineralogy,  geognosy,  fossils, 
aeroliths,  and  pictures  in  mosaic — all  excellent  and  some 
unrivalled  The  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  contains  about 
80.000  coins  and  medals,  12.000  Greek  vases,  several  cele- 
brated cameos  and  Intaglios,  and  an  enormous  onyx,  28^ 
inches  in  diameter,  which  formed  part  of  the  dowr)’  of  IMary 
of  Burgundy,  wife  of  tlie  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  Schatz- 
kammer  or  treasury,  contains  the  imperial  jewels,  and 
among  other  remarkable  curiosities  the  regalia  of  Charle- 
magne. taken  out  of  his  grave  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
Cabinet  of  Egyptian  .Antiquities  is  particularly  rich  in 
mummies,  and  the  Colle.!tion  of  Ambras,  .so  called  from  a 
castle  in  the  Tyrol  where  it  was  commenced,  includes  a re- 
markable assemblage  of  ancient  and  modern  armor,  toge- 
ther with  a series  of  antique  sculiRures,  and  a museum  of 
natural  objects  and  work.s  of  .a>t.  Among  the  latter  is  the 
celebrated  salt-cellar  made  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  for  Francis 
I.  The  Imperial  Picture  Gallery,  in  the  Upper  Belvedere, 
contains  above  1200  pictures,  r.i.icng  which  are  excellent 
specimens  of  almost  all  the  diUe.’e.nt  schools  of  painting. 
The  other  principal  galleries  are  those  of  Prince  Esterhazy, 
Prince  Liechtenstein.  Count  Czerni.n.  and  Count  Schonborn- 
Bucheim.  The  Sculpture  G.alleiy  owes  its  chief  attractioni 
to  modern  artists.  Canova.  Thorw  ald.'en,  4c. 

Societies.  &c. — The  most  important  are  the  Vienna  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  tho  Geologi-al  TnsMiuie  of  the  Austrian 
Rmpire.  the  Imperial  Geographical  Societ';.  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  or  Society  of  Arts,  with  a va’uab’e  collection  of 
implements,  models,  and  designs;  the  ..Vaidemy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  including  four  schools — one  for  pai.nterr  and  sculp- 
toi-s.  another  for  architecture,  a third  fo.”  enii,’’aveis.  and  a 
fourth  for  manufacturing  de.tigns;  the  Impenai  .Agricul- 
tural Society,  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  the  Aurtrian  Eia 
pire.  and  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  various  othei  musica 
as.sociations. 

Sanatory.  Correctional,  and  Charitable  K.'i'ablishmenls. — 
The.se  are  very  numerous,  and  include,  a gbimral  1 ospital. 
(Allgemeine-Krankenhaus,)  an  onormous  pile  ^ti]  »sed  o. 
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Bevon  quadrangles,  containing  2000  beds,  and  annually 
receiving  16,000  patients;  connected  with  it  is  a general 
lying-in  and  foundling  hospital,  greatly  needed  in  a city 
in  which,  according  to  the  statistics  of  1849,  at)Ove  one-half 
jf  the  births  are  illegitimate;  a lunatic  asylum,  recently 
completed  on  a new  plan,  and  regarded  as  a model  of  its 
jlass;  a humane  society  for  the  recovery  of  persons  only 
apparently  dead  by  drowning  or  otherwise;  a deaf  and 
dumb  institute,  a Jewish  and  various  other  hospitals,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Charity;  a 
large  bridewell,  a penitentiary  and  house  of  correction  for 
the  province,  and  an  imperial  penitentiary  and  workhouse ; 
a blind  asylum,  an  orphan  hospital,  and  various  establish- 
ments of  a similar  description;  a savings’  bank,  a mo)z<-rfe- 
piete,  a society  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans,  and 
numerous  almshouses  and  charitable  foundations,  both  pub- 
lic and  private. 

AmusemenU. — Of  these  the  citizens  of  Vienna  are  extra- 
vagantly fond,  and  the  demand  thus  created  has  not  failed 
to  call  forth  a corresponding  supply.  In  all  quarters  gar- 
dens, cafes,  and  similar  establishments,  are  open,  where 
excellent  music,  much  harmless  and  not  a little  vicious 
pleasure,  are  easily  obtained.  The  more  systematic  esta- 
blishments for  amusements  are  an  opera-house,  where 
operas  and  ballets  are  performed  in  a style  not  surpassed 
elsewhere ; and  four  theatres,  one  called  the  Hof  or  Burg 
Theatre,  attached  to  the  palace,  and  appropriated  to  the  re- 
gular drama;  another,  the  Vienna  Theatre,  the  largest  and 
handsomest  in  the  city,  and  celebrated  for  melodramas  and 
spectacles;  the  third,  in  the  Josephstadt,  of  an  intermediate 
description ; and  the  fourth,  in  the  Leopoldstadt,  which  is 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and 
furnishes,  in  the  humor  and  rather  coarse  jokes  of  the 
pieces  performed,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  popular  taste  and 
character. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — Vienna  is  unquestionably  the 
first  manufacturing  town  in  the  empire.  The  most  import- 
ant articles  are  cotton  and  silk  goods,  particularly  shawls, 
saddlery,  shoes,  and  other  articles  in  leather;  porcelain, 
made  chiefly  at  the  government  factory,  and  distinguished 
equally  by  the  fineness  of  the  ware,  the  beauty  of  its  de- 
signs, and  the  brilliancy  of  its  colors ; sword-cutlery,  fire- 
arms, and  cannon,  the  latter  made  chiefly  at  the  govern- 
ment foundry;  tobacco,  a government  monopoly;  meer- 
schaum-pipes. and  musical  and  optical  instruments,  cutlery, 
hardware,  white-lead,  bronze  and  other  metallic  goods; 
aper,  liqueurs,  chemical  products,  watches,  and  jewelry, 
n the  arts  of  letter-press  and  lithographic  printing,  and  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  electrotype  process  to  printing,  the 
imperial  office  has  produced  specimens  not  surpassed  any- 
where. 

The  trade,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  an  inland 
position,  is  also  very  extensive,  Vienna  being  a central  depot 
not  only  for  its  own  provinces  N.  of  the  Alps,  but  for  the 
traffic  between  the  E.  and  the  W.  of  Europe.  The  number 
of  wealthy  mercantile  houses,  many  of  them  in  the  hands 
of  Greeks,  is  great,  and  money  transactions  to  a very  large 
amount  are  carried  on.  The  National  Bank,  established 
during  the  Seven  Years’  War,  and  well  managed,  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  commercial  prosperity,  and  its  shares 
bear  a high  premium. 

Vienna  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  system  of  railways, 
connecting  it  with  Triest  on  the  Adriatic,  Pesth  in  Hungary, 
and  in  other  directions  with  Breslau.  Warsaw,  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  the  other  principal  cities  of  the  continent. 

History. — Vienna  appears  to  have  been  a Roman  station 
in  the  1st  century,  and  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Fabiana. 
It  was  afterwards  included  in  Upper  Pannonia.  and  received 
the  name  of  Vindobona.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire it  experienced  the  common  fate,  and  was  pillaged  by 
the  Goths  and  Huns.  It  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne,  who  erected  it  into  a bishopric,  and 
contributed  much  to  its  prosperity.  Under  him  it  became 
the  capital  of  a margraviate,  and  the  surrounding  territory 
received  the  name  of  Austria,  or  Oester-reich,  the  Eastern 
Kingdom.  Its  first  margraves  were  princes  of  the  Baben- 
berg  family,  who  afterwards  changed  their  title  to  that  of 
Dukes,  and  continued  to  rule  till  the  13th  century,  when 
the  line  became  extinct.  Vienna  then  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Ottokar  of  Bohemia.  By  him  it  was  greatly  increased 
in  extent,  and  improved  in  appearance;  but  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  election  of  the  Emperor 
Rudolph,  was  subjected  to  a six  weeks’  siege.  Not  long 
after  it  pa.'-sed.  with  Austria  itself,  to  the  house  of  Ilaps- 
l:nrg.  In  1484.  Matthias.  King  of  Hungary,  gained  posses- 
■lion  of  it.  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his  court.  Under  the 
’Emperor  .Maximilian  I.  it  became  the  capital,  and  has  ever 
since  been  the  habitual  residence  of  the  head  of  the  Au.s- 
trian  family.  Under  Ferdinand  1.  a host  of  Turks,  muster- 
in/  120.000  men,  and  300  pieces  of  c annon,  appeared  before 
the  vails,  burned  the  suburbs,  and  battered  down  a great 
pai of  the  city ; but  the  defence,  though  conducted  by  only 
16,oi  0 regular  troops,  and  4000  citizens,  was  so  valiant  that 
the  Turks  were  forced  to  retire.  Before  the  disasters  which 
the?  had  caused  wcji  r reoaired,  the  plague  visited  the  city 
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in  1G76,  and  carried  off  120,000  persons  in  11  months'.  In 
1685  the  Turks  re-appeareci,  with  a still  more  formidabl 
ho.'-t  than  before,  headed  by  the  grand-vizier  Kara-Mustapha- 
The  defence  was  most  valiantly  conducted  for  two  mof.ths 
by  Count  Rudiger,  of  Starhemberg,  but  had  become  almost 
hopeless,  when  the  celebrated  John  Sobieski  suddenly  afe 
peared  with  his  Poles,  and  the  Turki.sh  host  was  almo.st 
annihilated.  A long  period  of  veA  and  prosperity  followcid. 
The  French  took  it  in  1806  and  in  1809.  The  Ccingress  ot 
Vienna,  which  fixed  the  present  limits  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  was  held  here  from  November,  1814,  to  June,  1815. 
The  city  was  held  by  the  revolutionary  party  for  a short 
time  in  1848;  the  barricades  w'ci’e  raised  on  6th  October 
but  it  surrendered  to  the  imperial  troops  on  30th  of  samo 
month,  having  suffered  severely  from  a bomliardment.  Pop. 

in  1857,  476,222. Adj.  and  inhab.  Viennese,  vee'^n-neez^, 

(Fr.  ViENNAis,  ve-Sn'na/;  It.  Viennese,  ve-§n-ni/si;  Ger. adj. 
WiENERiscH,  weefner-ish;  inhab.  Wiener,  ^ee'ner.) 

VIENNA,  France.  See  Vienne. 

VIENNA,  vl-en^na,  a post- township  in  Kennebec  co.,  Maine, 
22  miles  N.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  878. 

VIENNA,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
Oneida  co.,  New  York,  on  Oneida  Lake,  120  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Albany.  Pop. 3460. 

VIENNA,  a thriving  village  of  Phelps  township,  Ontario 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Canandaigua  Outlet,  at  its  junction 
with  Flint  Creek,  and  on  a branch  of  the  Central  Railroad, 
7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Geneva.  It  is  divided  into  East  and  West 
Vienna,  and  has  3 or  4 churches,  numerous  stores,  and 
manufactures  of  flour,  iron,  and  other  articles.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  1600. 

VIENNA,  a post-village  of  Warren  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
Request  River,  about  48  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Trenton. 

VIENNA,  a post-village  of  Dorchester  co.,  Maryland,  on 
Nanticoke  River,  68  miles  S.E.  of  Annapolis. 

VIENNA,  a village  in  Forsyth  co..  North  Carolina,  115 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

VIENNA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Dooley  co.,  Georgia, 
95  miles  S.W.  of  Milledgeville,  is  situated  in  a level  region, 
containing  extensive  pine  forests.  Pop.  about  100. 

VIENNA,  a post-village  in  Pickens  co.,  Alabama,  on  Tom- 
bigbee  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Sipsey  River,  135  miles  N.W. 
by  W.  of  Montgomery. 

VIENNA,  a post-office  of  Jackson  parish.  Louisiana. 

VIENNA,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co..  Ohio,  34  miles  W. 
of  Columbus.  The  post-office  is  called  Vienna  Cross  Roads. 

VIENNA,  a post-township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Trumbull 
CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  944. 

VIENNA,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Genesee  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1050. 

VIENNA,  a post-village  in  Macomb  co.,  Michigan, 

VIENN.\,  a post-township  in  Scott  co.,  Indiana.  P.  224.3. 

VIENNA,  a poshvillage  of  Scott  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Jef- 
fersonville and  Columbus  Railroad,  8 miles  W.  of  Lexington. 

VIENNA,  a town.ship  in  Grundy  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  783. 

VIENNA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Johnson  co.,  Illinois, 
190  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

VIENNA,  a township  of  Dane  co..  Wiscon.sin.  Pop.  748. 

VIENNA,  a po.st-village  in  Spring  Prairie  township,  Wal- 
worth CO.,  Wiscon.sin,  55  miles  S.E.  of  IMadi.son. 

VIENNA,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Middlesex, 
134  miles  S.W.  of  Toronto.  Pop.  about  800. 

VIENNA  CROSS  ROADS,  Ohio.  See  Vienna. 

VIENNE,  ve-&nn',  (anc.  VigenMa  ?)  a river  of  France,  rises 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  department  of  Correze.  passes  St.  Leo- 
n.ard,  Limoges,  Confolens.  Chatellerault,  (where  it  becomes 
navigable,)  Chinon,  and  joins  the  Loire  on  the  left  at  Can- 
des.  after  a N.  and  N.W.  course  of  220  miles. 

VIENNE,  a department^)!  France,  in  the  N.W.,  formed  of 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Poitou,  surrounded  by  the 
departments  of  Indre,  Haute-Vienne,  Charente.  Deux-Sevres, 
Maine-et-Loire,  and  Loire.  Area  2574  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1861,322,028.  The  surface  is  generally  flat;  it  is  watered 
by  the  Vienne  and  its  affluent  the  Clain,  the  Charente  in 
the  S.,  the  Gartempe  and  Crouse  in  the  N.E.,  and  the  Dive 
in  the  N.W.  Soil  very  unequal  in  fertility;  chief  crops,  all 
kinds  of  cereals,  chestnuts,  lint,  hemp,  and  maize  of  inferior 
quality.  Fine  hor.ses,  mule.s,  and  sheep  are  reared.  The 
chief  mineral  products  are  iron  and  lithographic  stones,  and 
the  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  arms  and  cutlery  at 
Chatellerault.  The  department  is  divided  into  the  arron- 
di.ssements  of  Poitiers,  Chatellerault,  Civray,  Loudun,  and 
Montrnorillon.  Capital,  Poitiers. 

VIENNE,  (anc.  Vientna.)  a town  of  France,  the  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  I.sere,  45  mile* 
W.N.W.  of  GrenoVjle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  on 
the  railway  from  Lyons  to  Avignon;  lat.  45°  3.3'  N.,  Ion.  4° 
54' E.  Pop.  in  1852,  20,753.  The  town  is  situated  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  mountains,  and  is  traversed  by  the  river 
Gere.  It  has  a Gothic  cathedral  and  numerous  ancient  re- 
mains, a communal  college,  a tribunal  of  commerce,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  linens,  silk,  and  paper.  Ic 
its  vicinity  are  lead  and  silver  mines;  and  near  it,  at  Am- 
puis,  the  celebrated  wine,  called  Cote-Rotie,  is  made.  Vienna 
was  the  capital  of  the  Allobroges;  it  became  afterwards  the 
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iiietz’opolis  of  Vifi.inois.  A council  was  held  here  In  1311, 
•v  hich  abolished  the  order  of  the  Templars. 

ve-Sn'nwd/,  an  ancient  district  of  France, 
which  belonged  to  the  former  province  of  Dauphine,  and 
had  Vienne  for  its  capital.  It  is  now  included  in  the  de- 
partments of  Drome  and  Isere. 

VIEQUE,  ve-d'kA,  BIEQUE,  he-A^tA,  or  CRAB  ISLAND,  a 
British  West  India  island,  9 miles  E.  of  Porto  Rico,  and  S. 
of  Culehra.  Lat.  of  E.  point.  18°  7'  N.,  Ion.  65°  34'  W. 
Length  from  W.  to  E..  18  miles;  breadth,  4 miles.  On  its  S. 
••Ide  are  several  small  harbors. 

VIERLANDE,  feeRtliln'deh,  a small  territory  of  North 
Germany,  between  the  Elbe  and  Bille.  S.E.  of  Hamburg, 
whiclj  city  shares  its  sovereignty  with  Lubeck.  It  comprises 
the  four  villages  of  Alteugam,  Curslack,  Kirchwiirder,  and 
Neuengam.  United  pop.  6445. 

VERLINGSBEEK,  v&udings-bak',  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  North  Brabant,  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bois- 
le-Duc,  near  the  Meuse.  Pop.  806. 

VIERNIIEIM, feeRn'hIme',  a village  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt, 
8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Ileppenheim.  Pop.  2483. 

VIERRADEN,  feeR/ad'den.  a town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenburg,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Stettin.  Pop.  1646. 

VIERSEN,  feea/sen,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  18  miles 
W.  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  Niers.  Pop.  3700. 

VIERWALDSTATTERSEE.  See  Lucerne,  L.\ke  of. 

VIERZON,  ve-AR'z6N«t,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Cher,  on  the  Yevre,  near  its  junction  with  the  Cher,  on  a 
railway,  19  miles  N.W.  of  Bourges.  Pop.  in  1852,  6730.  It 
has  blast-furnaces  and  forges,  steel  refineries,  manufactures 
of  porcelain  and  earthenware. 

VIESLY,  ve-As'leet,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Nord,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Cambrai.  Pop.  2715. 

VIESTI,  ve-Ss^tee,  (anc.  AjienestaP)  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Capitanata,  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  E.  foot  of  Mount 
Gargano,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Manfredonia.  Pop.  5900.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a castle,  a cathedral,  convents, 
and  bishop  s palace. 

VIETRl,  ve-A'tree,  a market-town  of  Naple.s,  Principato 
Citra,  H miles  AY.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  2400. 

VTETRI,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province  of  Basilicata, 
15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  2800. 

VIEIV'J'A,  a post-office  of  Grundy  co.,  Illinois. 

YIETZ,  feets,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, 26  miles  N.N.E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  1525. 

VIEUX-CONDE;  ve-uh'  k(iN«'da/,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  9 miles  N.  of  Valenciennes.  Pop.  4386. 

VIEUX-GENAPPEorVIEUXGENAPP,ve-uh'zheh-nApp/, 
(“  Old  Genappe,”)  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant, 
on  the  Dyle,  17  miles  S.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1199. 

VIF,  veef.  a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Isere, 
8 miles  S.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in  1852,  2435. 

VIG,  veeg,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  N.  cf  the  govern- 
ment of  Olonets,  expands  into  a lake  of  the  same  name, 
flows  about  170  miles,  and  tails  into  the  White  Sea.  Its 
current  is  broken  1^  several  cataracts. 

YIG.YN.  ve-gAn^  a seaport  town  of  the  Philippines,  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  capital  of  a province,  at 
the  mouth  of  an  arm  of  the  Abra.  with  an  important  trade 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  Pop.  17,225. 

YIGAN,  a commune  of  France,  department  of  Lot,  on 
the  Bloue.  3 miles  E.  of  Gourdon.  Pop.  1700. 

YIGAN,  Le.  leh  vee'gSx^^  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Gai’d,  on  the  Arre,  an  affluent  of  the  Ilerault,  40  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Nimes.  Pop.  in  1862.  4993.  It  has  a communal 
college,  and  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  hosiery,  cotton 
yarn,  leather,  paper,  and  glass. 

YIGATL'G,  ve-gAt'to,  (anc.  Vicatulo?)  a village  of  Nor- 
j them  Italy,  6 miles  S.  of  Parma.  • Pop.  4488. 

YIGEAN,  Le,  leh  vee'zhANC^  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Vienne.  18  miles  S.VV'.  of  Montmorillon.  Pop.  1300. 

A'lGEOIS,  vee'zhwA/,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Correze,  near  the  A'ezere,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Tulle. 
Pop,  2388. 

VIG  E YANG,  ve-jA^vA-no,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
province  of  Lomellina,  on  the  Mora,  near  the  Ticino.  15  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Novara.  Pop.  15.221.  It  has  a cathedral,  a bishop’s 
palace,  and  manufactures  of  silk-stuffs,  hats,  soap,  and 
■ macaroni. 

A’IGGI.VNELLO,  vid-jA-n^Vlo,  a market-town  of  Naple.s, 
province  of  Basilicata.  20  miles  S.E.  of  Lagonegro.  Pop.  4800. 

YIGGIANO,  vid-jAW,  a market-town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Basilicata.  9 miles  S.E.  of  Marsico-N novo.  Pop.  5800.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollens,  .soap,  and  wax  candles. 

VIGGIU.  vid-joot,  or  A'lGIU,  vee-joot,  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  province  and  21  miles  A\'.  of  Como,  with  fine  marble 
quarries  Pop,  2100. 

A'lGlA,  ve-zb(5e'A,  or  SAO-.TORJE-DOS-.\LAAIOS,  sc)wn<i 
zhoRtzha  doce  AflA-moce.  a town  of  Brazil,  province  and  50 
miles  N.  of  Para,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Para  River.  Pop.  of 
the  district.  10.000.  It  has  an  export  trade  in  fine  coffee, 
grown  in  its  vicinity. 

VIGIPARA.  See‘BiJi!AH.AR. 

A’IG.X.ACOURT.  veen'yd'kooR/.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
I ment  <>f  Somme,  11  miles  from  Amiens.  Pop.  3851, 
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VIGNALE,  veen-yAflA.  a market-town  of  the  SardiniaL 
States,  Piedmont.  10  miles  S.  of  Casale.  Pop.  2189. 

VIGNANELLO,  veen-yA-n^l'lo,  a tow’n  of  the  Papal  StateS) 

8 miles  E.S.E.  of  A'iterbo. 

VIGNEMALE,  a mountain  of  France.  See  Pyrenees. 

VIGNOLA,  veen-yo/lA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  ot 
Basilicata,  5 miles  S.AV’.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  4200. 

VIGNOLA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  on  the  Panaro, 
11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Modena.  Pop.  2200. 

VIGNOLO,  veen-yoflo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  State.s, 
division  and  5 miles  S.W.  of  Coni,  with  a parish,  an  oratory, 
and  a charitable  endowment.  Pop.  1309. 

VIGNONE,  veen-yo^nA.  a village  of  Tuscany,  province  of 
Sienna,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Pienza,  with  chalybeate  and  sulphur- 
ous baths. 

VIGO,  vee/go,  (anc.  Wcus  Spacofrum,)  a seaport  town  of 
Spain,  province  and  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pontevedra.  Pop. 
4167.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  a trench,  and  has  an 
excellent  harbor,  with  deep  water,  close  in  shore.  It  has  a 
lazaretto,  a fortress,  and  export  trade  in  wine,  bacon,  and 
maize ; and  an  active  pilchard  fishery.  It  was  much  injured 
by  the  attacks  of  the  Engli.<h  under  Drake  in  1585  and  1589, 
and  in  1719  under  Lord  Cobham. 

A’PGO,  a county  in  the  AV.  part  of  Indiana,  bordering  on 
Illinois,  contains  400  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
WaV)ash  River.  The  surface  is  level  or  gently  undulating, 
and  is  mostly  occupied  by  majestic  forests  and  beautiful 
prairies.  The  land,  with  small  exceptions,  is  highly  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  The  county  contains  rich  mines  of 
coal,  and  quarries  of  limestone  and  freestone.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  AVabash  and  Erie  Canal.  The  Terre  Haute 
and  Richmond  Railroad,  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville 
Railroad,  and  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  meet  at  the 
county-seat.  Organized  in  1818,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Colonel  Francis  Vigo,  a native  of  Sardinia,  and  a citizen  of 
Vincennes.  Capital,  Terre  Haute.  Pop.  22,517. 

VIGO,  BAY  OF,  Spain,  in  Galicia,  S.  of  that  of  Ponteve- 
dra. is  about  20  miles  in  length  by  5 miles  acro.ss  at  its 
mouth,  and  contains  the  islands  of  Bayona  and  Estelas. 

VIGO,  (vee^go,)  LAKE,  Russia,  government  of  Olonets,  45 
miles  N.  of  Lake  Onega.  Length,  from  S.  to  N.,  45  miles; 
greatest  breadth  35  miles.  It  is  traversed  throughout  by  the 
river  A'ig,  which  carries  its  surplus  waters  northward  into 
the  AA'hite  sea. 

A’lGOLENO,  ve-go-lA/no,  a village  of  Italy,  Parma,  22  miles 
S.E.  of  Piacenza.  Pop.  4267. 

A'lGOLZONE,  ve-gol-zo'nA.  a village  of  Italy,  Parira,  10 
miles  S.  of  Piacenza.  Pop.  3038. 

AHGONE,  ve-go/nA,  a market-town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
Piedmont,  province  and  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Pinerolo.  P.  6203. 

A'lGTEN,  vigRen,  IND,  ind,  MEL,  mSl,  and  YT,  fit,  three 
parallel  islands  lying  close  to  each  other  in  a S.AA'.  and  N.E. 
direction  off  the  AA'.  coast  of  Norway;  lat.  (AV.  extremity) 
64°  46'  N.,  Ion.  10°  24'  E. 

A'lGUERA,  ve-gAfi'A,  a town  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  province 
and  13  miles  S.  of  Logronio.  Pop.  1366. 

A’lGUZZOLO,  ve-gooUso-lo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  Piedmont.  3 miles  N.E.  of  Tortona.  Pop.  2105. 

A'lHAR,  a principality  of  Hindostan.  See  Cooch-Bahar. 

VIHIERS,  vee'e-A^  a markeUtown  of  France,  department 
of  Maine-et-Loire,  23  miles  AA’.S.AA’.  of  Saumur.  Pop.  1505. 

A’lJAPARA.  a town  of  Cashmere.  See  Bubahar. 

A'lJ  AY  AN  AGAR  A,  a city  of  Hindostan.  See  Bijanagur. 

A’lJAYAPOOR,  ve-ji-A-poor/,  a town  of  Nepaul,  132  miles 
S.E.  of  Khatmandoo. 

VIJAYAPURA.  See  Bejapoor. 

A'IKKUR,  a town  of  Sinde.  See  Bunuer  Vikk.ar. 

VILAFAFELA,  ve-lA-fA-fAfiA,  a town  of  Spain,  Leon,  pro- 
vince and  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Zamora.  Pop.  1158. 

A’lLAFAAIES,  ve-lA-fA'mfe,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and 
7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana. 

A'lLAGOS,  vee'lb'gosh/,  a town  of  S.E.  Hungary,  county 
and  15  miles  N.E.  of  Arad.  Pop.  6186. 

A'lLAINE,  vee'lain/,  (anc.  Herius.  IVcinoria .?)  a river  of 
France,  rises  in  the  department  of  Alayenne,  flows  W.,  past 
Vitre  to  Rennes,  where  it  receives  the  Hie  from  the  N.,  and 
thence  has  a S.S.W.  cour.se,  past  Redon  and  La  Roche  Ber- 
nard. to  the  Atlantic  at  Penerf.  department  of  Morbihnn. 
Total  course  130  miles,  for  the  last  80  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
The  tide  ri,=es  in  it  as  high  as  Redon,  where  it  receives  the 
Oust.  Principal  affluents,  the  Hie  and  Oust  from  the  N. 
and  AV. ; the  Cher,  Don,  and  Isac  from  the  E.  AVith  the 
llle,  it  gives  name  to  the  department  in  which  its  upper 
course  chiefly  lies. 

VILALLONGA,  ve-lAl-yon'gA,  a village  of  Spain,  Catalonia, 
province  and  about  7 miles  from  Tarragona.  Pop.  1121. 

A'lLASECA,  ve-lA-sAOcA.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  7 
miles  S.W.  of  Tarragona,  near  the  Mediterranean.  P.  3364. 

A'lLBEL,  fil'bel.  a town  of  Germany,  Hes.se-Darc.stadt, 
province  of  Ober-IIessen,  on  the  Nidda.  5 miles  N.E.  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. Pop.  2042. 

VILCAB.\AIBA.  veel-kA-bAinfizA.  A’UCAY.  yoo-kP,  o QUI- 
LAB.AMBA.  ke-lA-bAnPbA.  a river  of  Peru,  flows  N.E..  and 
joins  the  Apurimac  to  form  the  Ucavale. 
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VILCANOTA,  veel-kdn-yo'td,  a river  of  Peru,  tributary  to 
the  Ucaytije. 

Vi  LC  A NOT  A.  a fjreat  mountain  knot  of  the  Andes,  near 
lat.  14°  30'  S..  on  which  perpetual  snow  lies  at  the  elevation 
of  15,800  feet. 

VILCHKS,  veel'ch^s,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  31 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Jaen.  Pop.  1837.  It  has  an  ancient  castle. 
There  ai’e  mines  aud  quarries  in  its  vicinity. 

VILEIKA.  ve-la/kd.  or  VILEIKI,  ve-la/kee.  a town  of 
Russia,  government  and  50  miles  N.N.W.  of  l\.Iin.sk.  on  the 
Vilna.  Pop.  1800,  mostly  Jews,  in  1831,  the  Poles  were 
defeated  here  by  the  Kus.sians. 

VILTA  or  IVILTA.  vee^le-3,  a river  of  Russian  Poland, 
governments  of  Minsk  and  Vilna.  flows  W.,  and  joins  the 
Niemen  at  Kovno.  Total  course  250  miles. 

VIIIUOI,  VILIOUT  or  VILIUI.  vil'e-oo'e.  written  also 
BILIUI,  a river  of  Siberia,  government  of  Yakootsk,  flows 
sasterly,  and  fajls  into  the  Lena  at  Oost  Viliooisk.  Length 
about  700  miles. 

VILIOOISK.  OosT,  or  OUST  VILIOUISK.  oost  ve-le-oo'isk,  a 
town  of  East  Siberia,  government  and  180  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Yakootsk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Viliooi  with  the  Lena;  lat. 
63°  25'  N..  Ion.  125°  35'  E. 

A’lLIUI,  a river  of  Siberia.  See  V'lLiooi. 

VILJEVO.  vil-y:l/vo,  a village  of  Austrian  Slavonia,  co. 
of  Verocze.  about  16  miles  from  Siklos. 

VILKOMEER,  VILKOMIK,  vil'ko-meer',  or  WILKO- 
MIERZ,  <vil-komte-aiRzh.  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  govern- 
ment and  50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vilna,  on  the  Svitsa.  Pop. 
6000.  It  has  sevei-al  churches  and  schools. 

VILLA-ALBESE.  vil/ld  al-bAt.e.i,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  and  6 miles  S.  of  Como.  Pop.  1489. 

VILLA  ALFONSINA.  viPld  il-fon-see'ni.  a town  of  Naples, 
province  of  Abruzzo  Citra.  8 miles  N.W.  of  Il-Vasto. 

VILLA  ALPANDO,  veePyd  dl-pdu/do,  a town  of  Spain,  31 
miles  N.E.  of  Zamora.  Pop.  2460. 

VILLA  BANEZ,  veel'yd  bd-n5th/,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Valladolid. 

VILLA  B.\RTOLOMEA,  viPld  baR-to-lo-niA'd,  a town  of 
Austrian  Italy,  government  of  Venice,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Adige,  3i  miles  S.E.  of  Legnago.  Pop.  2300,  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  rice. 

VILLA  BASILICA,  viPld  bd-siPe-kd,  a village  of  Tuscany, 
about  4 miles  from  Pescia.  Pop.  6861. 

VILLA-BELLA,  a town  of  Brazil.  See  Matto-Grosso. 

VILLA-BELL A-D.A-PRINCEZA,  veePld  bgl'ld  dd  preen-sA/- 
zd,  (or  PRINCESSA,  preen-sAs'sd,)  a town  of  Brazil,  on  the  N. 
part^of  the  island  of  Sao  Sehastao,  province  and  85  miles  E. 
of  Sao  Paulo,  with  a commodious  and  secure  harbor.  P.  .3000. 

A'lLLA-BIANCA,  viPld  be-dnfltd,  a town  of  Sicily,  13  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  2500. 

AMLLA-BOA,  a town  of  Brazil.  See  Goyaz. 

VILLA-BOA-DE-RODA,  veePld  bo/d  dd  ro/dd,  a town  and 
parish  of  Portugal,  province  of  Minho,  comarca  of  Gui- 
maraes.  Pop^llOS. 

VILLA-CAN  AS,  veePyd  kdn/yds.  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  43  miles  S.E.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  .3745. 

VILLA-CAPELLO,  viPld  kd-pAPlo,  a town  of  Naple.s,  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Citra,  2 miles  S.W.  of  Il-Vasto.  Pop.  1500. 

VILLA-CARILLO,  veePyd  kd-reePyo,  a town  of  Spain, 
province  and  42  miles  N.E.  of  Jaen,  between  the  rivers  Gua- 
dalquivir and  Guadalimar.  Pop.  4660. 

VILLA-CASTIN,  veel/yd  kds-teen/.  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  21  miles  W.S.W.  of  Segovia.  Pop.  802. 

VILL.\CE.  veel-yd/thd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  5 
miles  from  Leon.  Pop.  1350. 

VILL.\CII,  viPldK',  (Illyrian  Bdalc,  bA/ldk.)  a town  of 
Illyria.  Carinthia.  52  miles  N.W.  of  Laybaeb.  on  the  Drave, 
near  the  influx  of  the  Gail.  Pop.  2487.  It  is  defended  by  a 
strong  castle,  and  is  the  principal  entrepot  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Carinthian  mining  districts,  and  has  numerous 
forges,  marble  quarries,  copper  and  lead  mines,  and  a brisk 
transit  trade  between  Germany  and  Italy. 

VILLA-CIDRO,  vil/ld  chee/dro,  a town  of  Sardinia,  divi- 
sion and  26  miles  N.W.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  5944. 

VILL.VDA,  veel-yd/nd.  a market-town  of  Spain,  province 
and  27  miles  N.W.  of  Palencia,  on  the  Sequilla.  Pop.  2950. 

VI  LL.A-D’ADDA,  vil/ld  ddd/dd,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
m the  Adda,  with  a parish  church  and  a trade  in  silk  and 
srine.  Pop.  2081. 

VILLADEATI.  vil-ld-dA-d/tee,  a vullage  of  the  Sardinian 
State.s,  division  of  Alessandria,  province  and  12  miles  W.  of 
Casale.  Pop.  2149. 

VI LLA DEC.\NES,  veel-yd-dA-kd/nAs,  a village  of  Spain, 
province  and  60  miles  from  Leon.  Pop.  1071. 

VI  LFv.'\-DE-FRADES.  veePld  d.A  frd/d&s.  a town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  Algarve.  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Beja.  Pop.  1.340. 

VI  LLA-DE-IGREJ.A.,  veePld  de-grA'zhd.  a village  of  Portu- 
gal. province  of  Bcira  Alta,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Viseu.  P.  1260. 

VI  LLA  DEL  FUERTE,  veePyd  dAl  fwAa/tA,  a town  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  state  and  75  miles  N.  of  Cinaloa,  on 
the  Riodel  Fnerte.  Pop.  5000.  Though  badly  situated,  it  is 
i coin ii'.eri’ial  depot  for  goods  passing  to  and  from  Guaymas, 
ind  it  is  the  seat  of  most  of  the  chief  authorities  of  the  state. 

VILLA,  veePyd,  (or  SANTA  MARIA,)  DEL  PRINCIPE. 
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sdn/td  ma-iee/d  d^l  preen'se-pA,  a considerable  town  of  Cuba, 
140  miles  N.W.  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Pop.  30,000? 

VILLA  DEL  RIO,  veePyd  del  ree/o.  a town  of  Spaiia,  pro- 
vince and  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  3368. 

VILLA  DIEGO,  veePyd  de-A/go,  a town  of  Spain,  pi  tivincv 
and  16  miles  N.W.  of  Burgos.  Pop.  896. 

VILLA-DI-'i’IRANO,  vil'ld  dee  te-rd'no,  a village  ol  Nor 
them  Italy,  jirovince  and  12  miles  N.E.  of  Sondno,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Poschiavino  with  the  Adda,  here  crosseo 
by  a hand.some  bridge.  It  has  a parish  church,  and  a con 
siderable  transit  trade.  Pop.  3468. 

VILLA  DI  VILLA,  viPld  dee  viPld.  a village  of  Ansirlan 
Italy,  government  of  Venice,  delegation  of  Padua,  4 mi'et 
S.E.  of  Este.  Pop.  2200. 

VILLA-DO-BISPO,  veePld  do  bees/po,  a town  and  pari.sn 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Douro.  20  miles  from  Oporto.  P.  1380 

VILLA  DO  CONDE,  veePld  do  kon/dd,  a maritime  tow  • 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Minho,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kin 
d’Este,  15  miles  N.  of  Oporto.  Pop.  3100.  Many  coasting 
iiud  larger  vessels  are  built  here,  and  it  has  a fishing  and 
coasting  trade. 

VILLA  DO  FORTE,  a town  of  Brazil.  See  Fortaleza. 

VILLA  DO  PRINCIPE,  veePld  do  preen/se-pA,  now  called 
SERRO,  s^r/ro,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Minas-Geracs, 
capital  of  a comarca,  130  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ouro  Preto.  P.  4000. 

VILLA  DO  PRINCIPE,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao 
Paulo,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Curitiba. 

VILLA  DO  RIO  PARDO,  veel/ld  do  ree/o  paR/do,  a town 
of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao  Pedro  do  Sul,  on  the  Jacuhy,  at 
the  influx  of  the  Pardo,  80  miles  W.  of  Porto- Alegre.  Pop., 
with  district,  5000. 

VILLA  DOSE,  vil/ld  do/sA,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  5 
miles  E.  of  Rovigo,  on  the  Adigetto.  Pop.  2000. 

VILLAESCUSA-DE-HARO,  veel-yd-^s-koo/,sd  dd  hd/ro,  a 
town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  35  miles  from  Cuenca.  P.  1.356. 

VILLA  FALEITO,  viPld  fd-ldPto,  a town  of  the  Sardinian 
States.  Piedmont.  10  miles  N.  of  Coni,  on  the  Maria.  P.  3790 

VILLAFAMES,  veel-yd-fd/mAs.  a walled  town  of  Spain, 
Valencia,  province  and  10  miles  fjiom  Castellon  de  la  Plana, 
on  the  Monleon.  Pop.  1973. 

VILLA  FELICIIE,  veePyd  fe-lee/chA,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Saragossa,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Calatayud.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  gunpowder  and  porcelain. 

VILLA-FLOR,  veePld  floR.  a market-town  of  Portugal, 
province  of  'Tras-os-Montes,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Torre-de-Mon- 
cor^o.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  entered  by  four  gates,  and 
encircled  by  almond  groves. 

VILLA-FLOR,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Natal.  Pop.  2500. 

VILLAFRANCA.  See  AJllefranche. 

VILLA-FRANCA,  ViPld  frdn/kd,  or  VILLA  LEALE,  viP- 
Id  Id-d'ld,  a town  of  North  Italy,  situated  in  a plain  near 
the  Magra,  about  9 miles  from  Pontremoli.  Pop.  3212. 

VILLAFRANCA,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  9 miles  S.W. 
of  Verona,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tartaro.  It  has  a fine 
castle  of  the  14th  century. 

VILLAFRANCA,  a seaport  town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
province  and  2 miles  E.  of  Nice,  with  a good  harbor  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Pop.  2974.  Its  ports  and  dockyards  are  in 
a good  condition ; and  it  has  an  active  tunny  fishery,  aud  a 
trade  in  oranges,  lemons,  silk,  wine,  corn  and  hemp. 

VILLAFRANCA,  a town  of  Sicily,  25  miles  N.W.  of 
Girgenti.  Pop.  2500. 

VILLAFRANCA,  vil-ld-frdng/kd,  a town  of  Spain,  Na- 
varre, province  and  36  miles  S.W.  of  Pamplona,  on  the  Ara- 
gon. Pop.  2762. 

VILLAFRANCA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Teruel,  on 
the  Jiloca,  32  miles  S.  of  Daroca. 

VILLAFRANCA.  a market-town  of  Spain,  province  and 
29  miles  W.  of  Avila. 

VILLAFRANCA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Guipuzcoa, 
20  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Sebastian.  It  is  walled,  and  entered  by 
4 gates,  and  has  a large  annual  fair. 

VILLA  FRANCA,  veePld  frdng/kd,  a town  on  the  S.  coast 
of  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  Azores,  14  miles  E.  of  Ponta 
Delgada.  Pop.  3000. 

VILLA  FRANCA.  veePld  frdng/kd.  a town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Parii,  near  the  Amazon,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Santarem. 
Pop.  4000. 

VILLA-FRANCA,  veePyd  frdng/kd,  a small  town  of  Para- 
guay, on  the  left  bank  of  the  I'araguay,  30  miles  below  As- 
sumption. 

VILLAFRANCA  DE  LA  MARISMA,  veePyd-frdng/kd  d;l  Id 
md-ree.s/md,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  15  miles  S of 
Seville.  I’op.  3527. 

VILLAFRANCA  DE  LAS  ABU.TAS,  veel-yd-frdng'kd  dd  Ids 
d-Boo/nds,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  12  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Cordova,  on  the  Guadalquivir.  Pop.  3596. 

VILLAFRANCA-DE-LA-SIERRA,  veel-yd-frdng/kd  dd  Id 
se-^R/iid.  a town  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  province  and  22  miles 
W.  of  Avila.  Pop.  1119. 

VILLAFRANCA-DEL-CID,  veel-yd-frdng'kd  d?]  theen.  a 
town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  province  and  38  mih^s  N.W.  cf 
Castellon  de  la  Plana.  Pop.  1189. 

VILLAFRANCA  DE  LOSBARROS,  veePyd-frdng/kd  dd  Pc« 
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baR/Roce,  a to-9?n  of  Spain,  province  of  Badajos,  20  miles 
S.W  of  Merida.  Pop.  6887. 

■V  tLLAFKANCA  DE  LOS  CABALLEROS,  veel-yd-frang/kd 
d-d  >‘>-36  kd-Bdl-yd/roce,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Toledo,  8 
mil  js  N.W.  of  Alcazar  de  San  Juan. 

AiLLAFRANCA  DEL  VIERZO,  veel-yd-frdng/kd  d&l  ve-&R/- 
tho,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Leon,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Ponferrada,  on  the  Burbia.  Pop.  2996.  It  has  a Franciscan 
convent,  superior  school,  and  a trade  in  wine. 

VUXAFRANCA  DE  MONTES  DE  OCA,  veel-yd-frdug'kd 
dd  mon^t^s  dd  o^kd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  20  miles 
E.  of  Burgos,  at  the  N.E.  foot  of  the  Sierra-Oca. 

VILLAFRANCA  DE  PANADES,  veel-yd-frdng/kd  dd  pd- 
ndtnJs,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  27  miles  N.E.  of 
Tarragona,  and  W.  of  Barcelona.  Pop.  5516.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  has  manufactures  of  cottons,  leather,  and  brandy. 

VILLAFRANCA  DE  XIRA,  veel  Id-frdng'kd  dd  shee/rd,'a 
town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura,  on  the  right 
l>ank  of  the  Tagus,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Li.sbon.  Pop.  4900.  Jt 
is  the  residence  of  a military  governor,  and  has  salt  works, 
end  an  active  general  trade.  It  was  founded  and  named 
Cornnalla  (or  Cornwall)  by  the  English  settlers  in  1160. 

VILLAFJiANCA  DI  PlEMONTFl,  vil-ld-frdng/kd  dee  pe-d- 
mon^ti,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division  and  20 
miles  S.S.AV.  of  Turin.  Pop.  8572. 

VILLAFRANCA-DO-IMPERADOR,  Brazil.  See  Franca. 

VILLA  FRATI,  viPld  frd^tee,  a town  of  Sicily,  16  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  2000. 

VILLAFRECIIOS,  veel-yd-frA'choce,  a town  of  Spain,  Leon, 
province  and  33  miles  N.W.  of  A'alladolid.  Pop.  1314. 

VILLAGARCIA,  veel-yd-gaR-thee/d,  a market-town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Badajos.  3 miles  N.  of  Llerena.  Pop.  2000. 

VILLAGARCIA.  a market-town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Pontevedra,  20  miles  N.  of  Vigo,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  bay 
of  Arosa,  on  which  it  has  a small  harbor.  Pop.  1443. 

AMLLAGARCIA,  a market-town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Cuenca,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Tarazona. 

VILLAGARCIA,  a market-town  of  Spain,  province  and  30 
miles  W.N.AV.  of  A'alladolid.  Pop.  1859. 

A’ILGjAGE,  a township  in  Jackson  co.,  Arkansas. 

AMLLAGE,  a village  in  AVapello  co.,  Iowa,  80  miles  S.AV. 
of  Iowa  City. 

VILLAGE  GREEN,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 4 miles  \A\N.AA'.  of  Chester. 

A'lLLAGE  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Blount  co.,  Alabama. 

VILLAGONZALO,  veel-yd-gon-thd'lo,  a town  of  Spain, 
Estremadura,  about  36  miles  from  Badajos,  near  the  Guadi- 
ana.  Pop.  1120. 

VILLAGORDA  DE  GABRIEL,  veel-yd-goR/di  dd  gd-Bre-6P, 
a town  of  Spain,  province  and  50  miles  S.E.  of  Cuenca. 

VILLAGORDA  DE  JUCAR.  veel-yd-goRMd  dd  Hoo-kaR/,  a 
town  of  Spain,  province  of  Albacete,  on  the  Jucar,  5 miles 
S.AV.  of  Tarazona.  Pop.  1422. 

AMLLAGRASA,  veel-yd-grd'sd,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Lerida.  7 miles  AV.  of  Cervera. 

AGLLAIIERMOSA,  veel  yd-dR-mo/sd,  a town  of  Spain, 
province  and  48  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  2600. 

VILLAIIERMOSA,  veel-yd-dR-mo/sd,  (i.  e.  “beautiful 
town,”)  a town  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state  of  Ta- 
basco, on  the  Grijalva,  50  miles  N.  of  Chiapas. 

A’lLLAINE-LA-JUHEL,  vee'ydn'  Id  zhii'dP,  a market-town 
of  France,  department  of  Mayenne,  29  miles  N.E.  of  Laval. 
Pop.  in  1852.  2623. 

A'lLLAJOYOSA,  veel-yd-Ho-yo'sd,  a maritime  town  of 
Spain,  province  and  20  miles  N.E.  of  Alicante,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  which  it  has  a haibor,  and  some  docks  for 
building  vessels.  Pop.  8087. 

A'^ILLAJUAN,  a town  of  Spain.  See  SonR.\N. 

A'lLLALBA,  veel-ydPbd,  numerous  market-towns  of  Spain, 
the  principal  being  in  the  province  and  35  miles  S.E.  of  Ba- 
dajos. Pop.  1630. 

AMLLALB.A,  a town  of  Spain.  Catalonia,  province  and  45 
miles  from  Tarragona.  Pop.  1323. 

VILL.dLBA,  vil-ldPbd,  a town  of  Sicily,  and  not  far  from 
Caltanisetta.  Pop.  1400. 

A'^ILLALON,  veel-yd-lon^,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and 
32  miles  N. AV.  of  Ahilladolid,  having  3 parish  churches.  Pop. 
4674,  partly  employed  as  muleteers,  or  engaged  in  making 
cheeses,  highly  esteemed  at  Madrid. 

AH  LLA  LONGA,  veel-yd-long/gd.  a town  of  Spain,  A'alencia, 
province  and  40  miles  N.  of  Alicante,  on  the  Alcoy.  P.  1598. 

AOLLALPANDO,  veel-ydl-pdn'do,  a village  of  Spain,  Old 
Castile,  province  and  42  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Valladolid,  on  the 
A'^alderaduey.  Pop.  2.500. 

A'lLL.ALP ANDOS,  veel-ydl-pdnMoce,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  30  miles  N.E.  of  Zamora.  Pop.  2460.  It  was 
formerly  an  important  city. 

A'lLL.VLFANDOS.  veel-ydl-pdnMoce,  a rich  mine  of  Mex- 
ico. adjacent  to  Guanajuato. 

VILLALUENGA-DE-LA-SAGRA,  veel-yd-lwin'gd  dd  Id  sd'- 
grd.  a town  of  Spain.  New  Castile,  province  and  about  14 
miles  E.  of  Toledo,  i’op,  1000. 

VlLLALUENGA-DEL-UfiSARIO,  veel-yd-lwdiPgd  ddl  ro- 
-jd're-o.  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  province  and  60  miles 
from  Cadiz.  Pop.  1622. 
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VILlALVA-DEL-ACOR,  veel-ydPvd  d^l  d-koR/,  a village 
of  Spain,  Andalusia,  province  and  25  m'les  E.N.E.  of  Huelva, 
with  a Gothic  parish  church,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Templars,  and  was  erected  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Juno.  Pop.  2362. 

A’ILLALA'A-DEL-REY,  veel-ydPvd  d^l  rd,  a town  of  Spain, 
New  Castile,  province  and  26  miles  from  Cuenca.  Pop.  1149. 

A’lLLA  MAGNA,  viPld  mdn/yd,  a town  of  Naple®,  province 
of  Abruzzo  Citra,  on  a steep  height,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Chieti. 
Pop.  2000. 

VILLAMALEA,  veel-yd-md-ld/d.  a town  of  Spain.  Murcia, 
28  miles  from^Albacete,  near  the  Cabriel.  Pop.  1848. 

AMLLAMANAN;  veel-yd-mdn-ydnL  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  16  miles  S.  of  Leon,  near  the  Esla.  Pop.  1951. 

VILLAMANRIQUE,  veel-yd-mdn-ree/kd.  a town  of  Spain, 
province  and  18  miles  S.AA’.  of  Seville.  Pop.  2280. 

AMLLAMANRIQUE,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Ciudad 
Real.  13  miles  S.  of  A'illanueva  de  los  Infantes.  Pop.  1100. 

VILLAMANRIQUE-DE-TAJO,  veel-yd-mdli-ree/kd  dd  tdA 
HO,  a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Madrid,  on  the  Tagus,  20 
miles  N.E.  of  Ocafia. 

A'lLLAAlAR.  a village  of  Sardinia.  See  Mara-Arbarei. 

A'lLLA  AIARIA,  veePld  md-ree'd,  a small  town  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Matto-Grosso,  on  the  Paraguay,  100  miles  AA'.S.W. 
of  Cuyaba.  Pop.  1000. 

A'lLLA-MAKTlN,  veePyd  maR-teent,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  43  miles  S.E.  of  Seville,  on  the  Guadalete.  P.  2740. 

VILL.A  MASSARGIA,  viPld  mds-saR(jd,(?)  a town  on  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  division  of  Cagliari,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Igle- 
sias.  Pop.  1496. 

VILLAMAYOR-DE-CAMPOS,  veel-yd-mi-oR/ dd  kdm/poce, 
a town  of  Spain,  Leon,  province  and  about  40  miles  N.AV. 
of  A'alladolid,  near  the  Valderaduey.  Pop.  1304. 

A'lLLA  MAYOR  DE  SANTIAGO,  veel-yd-mi-OR/ dd  sdn-te- 
dtgo,  a town  of  Spain,  46  miles  AV.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  2512. 

VILLAAIAYOR-DI-CAJ.ATRAVA,  veel-yd-ml-oR'  dee  kd- 
Id-trd/vd,  a town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  province  and  12 
miles  S.S.AV.  of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  1115. 

A'lLLA.AlEDlANA,  veel-yd-md-ne-dhid,  a town  of  Spain, 
Leon,  prov  ince  and  9 miles  S.  of  Paleucia.  Pop.  1219. 

A'l  LL  AMI  EL,  veel-yd-me-^P,  a town  of  Spain,  E.stremadura, 
province  and  55  miles  from  Caceres. 

A'lL'LAMONT/,  a township  of  Arkansas  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  162. 

ATLLAMOR-DE-LOS-ESCUDEROS,  veel-yd-moR/  dd  loce 
ds-koo-cd'roce.  a town  of  Spain,  Leon,  province  and  21  miles 
S.E.  of  Zamora.  Pop.  1008. 

A'lLLANOA'A,  vil-ld-no'vd.  a village  of  Sardinia,  division 
and  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sassari.  Pop.  3676. 

A'lL'LANO'A’A,  a post-township  of  Chautauqua  co..  New 
York.  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dunkirk.  Pop.  127-4. 

VILLA-NOVA,  veePld  no/vd,  or  VILLA-VISTOSA-DA- 
MADRE-DE-DIOS,  veePld  vees-to'sd  dd  md'drd  dd  dee'oce,  a 
town  of  Brazil,  province  and  200  miles  AV.N.AV.  of  Para. 

A'lLLANOVA,  veel-ld-no/vd,  a village  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Santa  Catharina.  on  the  N.  shore  of  La  Laguna,  (a  lagoon 
near  20  miles  long.)  60  miles  S.  of  Desterro.  It  has  a harbor, 
and  is  advantageously  situated  for  trade  and  manufactures 
of  linen,  from  flax  extensively  cultivated  on  a large  scale  in 
the  vicinity. 

VILLANOA'^A,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  and  12  miles 
N.E.  of  Rio  Janeiro,  near  the  Macacu.  The  inhabitants  are 
partly  brancns  (“  whites”)  and  partly  Indians.  Pop.  2000. 

A'lLLANOVA  DA  CERVEIR A,  veel-ld-no^vd  dd  sda-vd'e-rd 
a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Minho,  5 miles  S.AV.  of  A'a 
lenqa.  Pop.  1100.  It  is  a frontier  fortre.ss  opposite  Galicia. 

VILLANOVA  DA  RAIN  HA,  veel-ld-no/vd  dd  rd-een/yd,  a 
town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura,  near  the  Tagus 
5 miles  E.  of  Alemquer. 

A'lLLANOVA  DA  RAINIIA,  veel-ld-no'vd  dd  rd-een/yd,  a 
town  of  Brazil,  in  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Bahia,  120 
miles  N.  of  .Tacobina.  Pop.  2000. 

A'lLL.VNOA'A  DA  RAINIIA,  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Para,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Manhe  and  Canoma  with 
the  Amazon,  in  a rich  district. 

A'lLLANOA'A  DA  RAINIIA,  a town  of  Brazil.  See  C.vhete 

VILLA-NOVA-DE-FOZ-COA.  veePld  no/vd  dd  foz  Ko/d.  a 
town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira  Alta,  near 
the  Coa,  where  it  joins  the  Douro,  8 miles  S.S.AA’.  of  Torre 
de-Moncorvo.  Pop.  2700. 

VILLANOVA  DE  MILFONTES,  veel-ld-no/vd  dd  meel-fon/- 
tds,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Alemtejo.  on  the  Barra 
de  Odemira,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic,  32  miles  SV.  of 
Ourique. 

VILLANOVA  DE  PORTIMAO,  veel-ld-no/vd  dd  poR-te- 
mowN’o/,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Algarve,  wPh  a 
harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Silves,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lagos. 
Pop.  3500. 

A'lLLANOA'A  DE  PORTO,  veel-ld-no/vd  dd  poR/to,  % town 
of  Portugal,  province  of  Minho.  on  the  Douro.  opposite 
Oporto,  of  which  it  is  a suburb.  It  has  active  ship  building; 
and  Oporto  wines,  destined  for  England,  are  warehoused 
here. 

VILLANOVA  DE  SAN  ANTONIO,  veel-ld-no/vd  d .‘^dn 
dn-to/ne-o,  a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sergipe,  on  the  .’•igl  I 
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bank  of  t-iie  San  Francisco,  20  miles  N.  of  the  Atlantic. 
Pop.  4000. 

VILLANOVA  DE  SAO  LUIS,  Brazil.  See  Guaratuba. 

VILLANOVA  DE  SOUZA,  veel-ld-no/vd  dA  sO/zd,  a town 
of  Brazil,  province  and  280  miles  W.  of  Parahiba.  Pop.  5000. 

VILLANOVA  DO  PRINCIPE,  veel-ld-no'vd  do  preen/se-pd, 
a town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bahia,  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kio 
de  Contas.  Pop.  2000. 

VILLANOVA  DO  PRINCIPE,  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  on  the  Serido,  150  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Natal.  Pop.  3000. 

VlLL.dNOVA  SOLARO,  vn-ld-no'vd  so-ld'ro,  a village  of 
the  Sardinian  States,  division  of  Coni,  province  and  8 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Saluzzo,  on  the  Vraita.  Pop.  1676. 

VIL'LANOW.  a post-office  of  Walker co.,  Georgia,  205  mile.s 
N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

VILLANTERIO.  vil-ldn-tdtre-o,  a market-town  ofNorthern 
Italy,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Pavia.  Pop.  2000. 

V1LL.\NUEVA  DE  ALCOLEA,  veel-yd-nwd'vd  dd  dl-ko- 
Wi,  a town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  province  and  17  miles  from 
Castellon  de  la  Plana.  Pop.  1071. 

VILLANUEVA  DE  ALGAIDAS,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  dd  dl-ghP- 
nds,  a village  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  35  miles  N.  of  Malaga. 
Pop.  2162. 

VILLANUEVA  DE  CARDENAS,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  dd  kaR/- 
dd-nds,  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  province  and  35  miles 
from  Cordova.  Pop.  1388. 

VILLANUEVA  DE  CORDOVA,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  dd  koR/- 
do-vd,  (or  DE  LA  JARA.  dd  Id  nd/rd,)  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cordova,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Morena.  Pop.  6572,  who  trade  in  cattle  and  hogs. 

VILLANUEVA  DE  GALLEGO,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  dd  gdl-yd/- 
go,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  6 miles  N.  of  Saragossa,  on 
the  Gallego.  Servetus  was  born  here  in  1509. 

VILLANUEVA  DE  LA  FUENTE,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  dd  Id 
fwdn/td.  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  56  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Ciudad-Real.  Pop.  2070. 

VILLANUEVA  DE  LA  JARA,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  dd  Id  nd'rd, 
a town  of  Spain,  province  and  42  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cuenca. 
Pop.  2502. 

VILLANUEVA  DE  LA  REINA,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  dd  Id  rd- 
ee'nd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  13  miles  N.W.  of  Jaen. 
Pop.  1748.  It  has  a trade  in  fruit  and  grain. 

VII.LANUEVA  DEL  ARISCAL,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  ddl  d-rees- 
KdP,  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  province  and  7 miles  from 
Seville.  Pop.  1370. 

VILLANUEVA  DEL  ARZOBISPO,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  ddl  aR- 
•;ho-bees'po,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  50  miles  N.E.  of 
Jaen,  on  the  Guadalquivir.  Pop.  3624. 

VILLANUEVA  DE  LA  SERENA,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  dd  Id 
sd-rd/nd,  a town  of  Spain,  near  the  Guadiana,  province  and 
58  miles  E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  8980. 

VILLANUEVA  DE  LA  SIERRA,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  dd  Id 
se-dR/Rd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  68  miles  N.E.  of 
Caceres.  Pop.  1500. 

VILLANUEVA  DE  LA  VERA,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  dd  Id  vd/rd, 
a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Caceres,  42  miles  E.  of  Pla- 
sencia.  Pop.  1750. 

VILLANUEVA  DEL  CAMPO,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  d&l  kdm/po, 
a market-town  of  Spain,  province  and  8 miles  W.  of  Leon, 
with  a large  annual  fair. 

VILLANUEVA  DEL  CARDETE,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  d^l  kaR- 
dd/td,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  56  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Toledo.  Pop.  2156. 

VILLANUEVA  DEL  FRESNO,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  ddl  frds/no, 
a town  of  Spain,  near  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  province  and 
30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  2122. 

VILLANUEVA  DE  LOS  CASTILLE.IOS, veel-yd-nwd/vd  dd 
loce  kds-teel-yd'Hoce,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  20  miles 
N.W.  of  Huelva.  P.  2996,  engaged  in  a trade  with  Portugal. 

VILLANUEVA  DE  LOS  INFANTES,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  dd 
loce  in-fdn/tds,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  51  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Ciudad-Real,  near  the  Jabalon.  Pop.  4975.  It  is  agreeably 
situated.  It  has  several  fountains  and  an  hospital ; in  the 
neigboorhnod  are  .several  springs  and  copper-mines. 

VILLANUEVA  DEL  RIO.  veel-yd-nwd/vd  dJl  ree/o,  a town 
of  Spain,  province  and  15  miles  from  Murcia,  on  the  Segura. 
Pop.  1499. 

VILLANUEVA  DEL  ROSARIO,  veePyd-nwd/vd  dM  ro-sd/- 
re-o.  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  province  and  about  20 
miles  from  Malaga.  Pop.  1547. 

VILLANUEVA  DE  SAN  JUAN,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  dd  sdn 
Hoo-dii/,  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  province  and  55  miles 
from  Seville.  Pop.  1320. 

VILLANUEVA  Y LA  GELTRU,  veel-yd-nwd/vd  e Id  ndl- 
tr^'/  a town  and  seaport  of  Spain,  province  and  25  miles 
S W.  of  Barc“lona.  on  the  Mediterranean,  Pop.  with  Geltru, 
10,309.  It  has  manufacture®  of  hats,  lace,  paper,  and  soap, 
and  brandy  distilleries. 

province  of  Otriinto,  on  the  Adriatic,  4 miles  N.  of  Ostuni. 

VILLANUOVA,  a village  cf  Northern  Italy,  29  miles 

VILI.-ANUOVA,  a village  of  Italy,  duchy  and  29  miles 
N W.  of  Parma,  on  the  Arda.  Pop.  2905. 

VILL.ANUOVA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Alessandria,  province  and  3 miles  N.  of  Casale.  P.  2582, 


VILLANUOVA,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divisiop 
of  Genoa,  province  and  4 miles  W.  of  Albenga.  Pop.  1148. 

VILLANUOVA  D’ASTl,  vil-ld-noo-o/vd  dds/tee,  a town  ol 
Italy,  Piedmont,  province  and  13  miles  W'.N.W.  of  Asti. 
Pop.  3121. 

VILLANUOVA  DI  MONDOVI,  vil-ld-nwo/vd  dee  mon-do- 
vee/,  a town  of  Italy,  Piedmont,  province  and  ^ miles  S.W. 
of  Mondovi.  Pop.  3623. 

VILLA  PIEDIMONTE,  La,  Id  viPld  pe-A-dee-mondd,  a town 
of  Naples,  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Pop.  1360. 

VILLA  PONCA  DE  AGUIAR,  veel'ld  pon/kd  dd  d-ghe-aR/, 
a town  and  parish  of  Portugal,  province  of  Tras-os-Montes. 
33  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Braga.  Pop.  1360. 

VILLA  PUZZU,  vil/ld  poot-soo/,  a market-town  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  2151. 

VILLAR  ALMESE,  vil-laR/  dl-md/sa,  a village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  division  of  Turin,  province  of  Susa.  P.  1261. 

VILLARAMIEL,  veel-yd-rd-me-dl/,  a market-town  of  Spain, 
province  of  Palencia,  near  the  Sequillo,  27  miles  N.  of  Val- 
ladolid. 

AHLLARASA,  veel-yd-rd/sd,  a village  of  Spain,  Andalusia, 
province  and  20  miles  N.E.  of  Huelva.  Pop.  2011. 

VILLARBASSA,  vil-laR/bds/sd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Turin,  near  Rivoli.  Pop.  1116. 

VILLAR  BdBBIO,  vil-lar/  bob/be-o,  a village  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States.  Piedmont,  province  and  11  miles  S.W.  of  Pinerolo. 
Pop.  2393.  ' 

VILLARD,  veel'yaR/,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
province  of  Upper  Savoy,  3 miles  W.  of  Beaufort.  Pop.  1140. 

VILLAR  DE  CANAS,  veel-yaR/  dd  kd/nds.  a town  of  Spain, 
New  Castile,  province  and  24  miles  from  Cuenca,  near  the 
Zancara.  Pop.  1439. 

VILLAR  DE  CIERVOS,  veel-yaR/  dd  the-tVvoce,  a town 
of  Spain,  Leon,  province  and  N.W.  of  Zamora.  Pop.  1020. 

VILLARD  DE  LANS,  vee'yaR/deh  18n«/,  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Isere,  near  the  Bourne,  11  miles 
S.W.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in  1852,  2597. 

VILLAR  DEL  ARZOBISPO.  veel-yaR/ ddl  dR-tho-bees/po,  or 
VILLAR  DE  BENADUF,  veel-yaR/  dd  bd-nd-doof/,  a village 
of  Spain,  province  and  24  miles  N.W.  of  Valencia.  Pop.  2191. 

VILLAR  DEL  REY,  veel-yaR/  d8l  rd,  a market-town  of 
Spain,  province  and  21  miles  N.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  2000. 

VILLAR  DE  SAN  ANTONIO,  veel-yaR/ dd  sdn  dn-to/ne-o, 
a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Algarve,  II  miles  N.E.  of  Ta- 
vira,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana.  It  is  fortified  seaward, 
and  has  1750  inhabitants. 

VILLA  REAL,  veel'yd  rd-dP.  (i.  e.,  “ Royal  Town,”)  a town 
of  Spain,  province  and  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Castellon  de  la 
Plana,  on  the  Mijares,  4 miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  Pop. 
8207.  It  is  enclosed  by  ruined  walls,  entered  by  4 gates, 
and  has  manufactories  of  woollen  fabrics  and  tape,  and 
brandy  distilleries. 

VILLAREAL,  veel/ld-rd-dP,  a town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Tras-os-Montes,  capital  of  a comarca,  on  the  Corgo,  14 
miles  N.  of  Lamego.  Pop.  4500. 

VILLA  REAL  DE  CONCEPCION,  veePyd  rd-dP  dd  kon- 
thdp-the-on/,  a town  of  South  America,  republic  of  Paraguay, 
on  the  river  Paraguay,  130  miles  N.N.E.  of  Assumption. 
Pop.  4000.  It  is  the  depot  to  which  the  yerba  mate,  or 
Paraguay  tea,  is  brought  from  the  forests  eastward  in  transit 
to  Assumption. 

VILLAREGGIA,  vil-ld-r8d/jd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Turin,  province  and  about  10  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Ivrea.  Pop.  1377. 

VILLARl^JO  DE  FUENTES,  veel-yd-rd/no  dd  fwdn/t8s,  a 
town  of  STiaiu,  province  and  37  miles  S.W.  of  Cuenca.  Pop. 
2600. 

VILLAREJO  DE  SALVANES,  veel-yd-rd/HO  dd  sdl-vd/n?s, 
a town  of  Spain,  province  and  26  miles  S.E.  of  Madrid,  be- 
tween the  Tagus  and  Tajuiia.  Pop.  2700,  who  manufacture 
rush  wares,  and  trade  in  wines.  ^ 

VILLARES,  Los,  loce  veel-yd/rds,  a village  of  Spain,  An- 
dalusia. province  and  5 miles  S.  of  .Jaen.  Near  it  are  quar- 
ries of  limestone  and  gypsum.  Pop.  1968. 

VILLARES  DE  ORBIGO,  veel-yd/rds  dd  OR-bee/go.  a vil- 
lage of  Spain,  province  and  18  miles  from  Leon.  Pop.  1U75. 

VILLAR  FOCCIIIARDO,vil-laR/fok-ke-aR/dn.  a village 
the  Sardinian  States,  province  and  9 miles  E.  of  Susa,  on  the 
Dora-Ripaira.  Pop.  2120. 

VILLARGORDO,  veel-yaR-goR/do,  a village  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  12  miles  N.E.  of  Jaen,  on  the  Guadalquivir. 

VILLARGORDO  DE  JUCAR,  veel-yaR-goR'do  dd  noo-kaR/, 
a village  of  Spain,  province  of  Cuenca,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jucar,  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Tarazona. 

VIULA  RUCA,  a pleasant  post-village  of  Carroll  county, 
Georgia,  147  miles  W.N.W  of  Milledgeville.  It  is  a place  of 
some  importance,  on  account  of  its  gold-mines,  and  has  seve- 
ral pounding-mills  in  operation.  The  amount  of  business 
done  here  in  a year  exi’eeds  $100,000. 

VILLA  RICA  or  VILLA  REAL,  a town  of  Brazil.  See 
Ouro-Prkto.. 

VILLA  RICA.  See  Vera  Cruz. 

VILLARINO,  veel-yd-ree/no,  a village  of  Spain,  province 
and  40  miles  W.N.W’.  of  Salamanca,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tormes  and  Douro.  , ^ 
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'*TLLAR  LUENGO,  veel-yaR^  lw§n/go,  a market-town  of 
6i«in,  province  and  35  miles  N.E.  of  Teruel. 

VILLARODONA,  veel-y.i  ro-dotoi,  a town  of  Spain,  Cata- 
lonia, province  and  about  16  miles  N.E.  of  Tarragona,  on  the 
Gaya.  Pop.  1679. 

VILLA  ROSA,  viPld  ro/si,  a town  of  Sicily,  intendancy 
and  12  miles  N.K.  of  Caltanisetta.  Pop.  2800. 

VILLAROYA  DE  LA  SIERRA,  veel-y^-ro/yd  d.i  lise-gR/Ra, 
a town  of  Spain,  province  and  53  miles  \V.  of  Saragossa. 
Pop.  1130,  who  manufacture  woollens. 

VILLAROYA  DE  LOS  PIN  ARES,  veel-yS-ro/yd  dAloce  pe- 
nji'r^.s,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  20  miles  N.E.  of  Te- 
ruel. Pop.  1251. 

VILLAR  PtlROSA,  vil-lafi/  pA-ro'sS,  a town  of  Italy,  pro- 
vince and  5 miles  N.W.  of  Pinerolo.  Pop.  1152. 

VILLARROBLEDA,  veel-yfc-Ro-blAtoi,  a town  of  Spain, 
province  and  65  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  2070.  It 
has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and  earthenwares. 

VILLARRUBIA  DE  LOS  OJOS  DE  GUADIANA,  veel-yaR- 
Roo/be-d  da  loce  o/Hoee  di  gwd-oe-dhid,  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince and  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  4710.  It 
has  a palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Ixar,  and  a trade  in  wines  of 
fine  quality. 

VILLARRUBIA  DE  OCANA,  veel-yaR-Roo/be-d  dA  o-kdn/- 
yd,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  35  miles  E.N.E.  of  To- 
ledo. Pop.  2000. 

VILLARUBIA  DE  SANTIAGO,  veel-yd-roo'be-d  dd  sdn-te- 
ifgo,  a village  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  province  of  Toledo,  32 
miles  S.E.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  1946. 

VILLAR  SAN  COSTANZO,  vil-laR^  sdn  ko-stdn'zo,  a town 
of  Italy,  province  and  11  miles  N.W.  of  Coni.  Pop.  2067. 

VILLASABARIEGO,  veel-yd-sd-bd-re-A/go,  a village  of 
Spain,  province  and  about  8 miles  from  Leon,  on  a height. 
Pop.  1377. 

VILLA  SALTU,  viPld  sdl-toot,  a village  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  32  miles  N.E.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1537. 

VILLASANDINO,  veel-yd-sdn-deetoo,  (anc.  Desohriga J)  a 
town  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  province  and  21  miles  W.  of 
Burgos.  Pop.  1050. 

VILLA  SAN  GIOVANNI,  viPld  sdn  jo-vdiPnee.  a village 
of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria  Ultra.  8 miles  N.  of  Reggio, 
on  the  Strait  of  Messina,  with  manufactures  of  fine  silks. 
Pop.  1250. 

VILLA  SANTA  MARIA,  viPId  sdn^td  md-ree'd,  a town  of 
Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  20  miles  S.S.W.of  Lan- 
ciano,  on  the  Sangro.  Pop.  1700. 

VI LLASARRAGINO,  veel-yd-sdR-Rd-theetoo,  a town  of 
Spain,  Old  Castile,  province  and  about  30  miles  from  Palen- 
cia.  Pop.  1098. 

VILLASAVAR,Y,  vee'yd'sd'vd'reeL  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Aude,  on  the  Mezuran,  8 miles  S.S.E. 
of  Castelnaudary.  Pop.  1800. 

VILLAS  RCA  DE  LA  SAGRA,  veel-yd-sA/kd  dA  Id  sd'grd.  a 
town  of  Spain,  New  Castile,  province  and  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Toledo.  Pop.  1034. 

VILLASOR,  vil-ld-soR/.  a village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
division  and  14  miles  N.W.  of  Cagliari.  Pop.  1893. 

VILLASTRLLONE.  vil-ld  stAl-lotoA,  a town  of  the  Sardi- 
nian States,  divi.sion  of  Turin,  not  far  from  Caramagnola, 
on  the  Stellone.  It  was  once  walled.  Pop.  2402. 

VILLATA,  vil-ld'td,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  di- 
vision of  Novara,  province  and  near  Vercelli.  Pop.  1715. 

VILLATOB.\S,  veel-yd-to^Bds,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  35  miles  E.S.E.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  2443. 

VILLAVEJA,  veel-yd-vA/nd,  a town  of  Spain,  Leon,  pro- 
vince of  Salamanca,  18  miles  N.  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Pop. 
1290. 

VILLAVELASCO,  veel-yd-vA-ldsfi<o,  a village  of  Spain, 
35  miles  from  Leon,  on  the  Valderaduey.  Pop.  1147. 

VILLA  VELIIA,  a town  of  Brazil.  See  Espirito-S.vnto. 

VILLAVERDE,  veel-Id-vAuMA,  a town  of  Brazil,  province 
of  Bahia,  on  the  Buranhon,  20  miles  W.  of  Porto  Seguro. 
It  e.xports  timber  and  cotton. 

VILLAVERDE,  a market-town  of  Ferro,  Canary  Island.s, 
on  its  N.E.  coast. 

VI  LL.WERDE  DE  LEGANES.  veel-yd-vAa/dA  dA  lA-gdto^s, 
a town  of  Spain.  16  mile.s  S.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  2040. 

VILLAVICIOSA.  veel  yd-ve-the-o'sd.  a town  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince find  18  mile.s  W.N.W.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  1800. 

VI LLAVICIOSA,  a village  of  Spain,  Asturias,  province 
anil  27  miles  N.E.  of  Oviedo,  on  the  Linares,  with  a custom- 
house. Pop.  1.341. 

VILLAVICIOSA  DE  ODON.  veel-yd-ve-the-o/sd  dA  o-Don^ 
a town  of  Spain,  province  of  Guadalajara,  53  miles  N.E.  of 
Madrid.  Pop.  856.  Here  was  fought  in  1710  the  battle 
which  terminated  the  War  of  the  Succession,”  and  seated 
Philip  on  the  Spanish  throne. 

V1LL.\  VKJOS.V.  veel'lA  ve-so'sd,  a town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  .\lem‘tejo.  capital  of  a comarca.  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Elvas. 
Pop.  3600.  It  is  enclosed  by  a ditch,  and  defended  by  an 
.•)ld  castle.  It  has  a brisk  tra  le  in  oil  and  wine.  In  the 
neighborhood  is  a royal  bunting  palace,  with  a large  park. 

VILLA  VI(’OS.\,  veel'lA  ve-so'si.  u town  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince and  150  miles  W.  of  Ceara,  amongst  gi-oves  of  cocoa 
palms.  Pop.  5000. 
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VILLAVIEJA,  veel-yA-ve-.t/iiA,  a village  of  Spain,  Valen- 
cia, province  and  10  miles  N.W.  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana, 
chietly  remarkable  for  its  thermal  springs.  Pop.  1839. 

VILLAVIEJA.  veel-yA-ve-atoA.  a town  of  Ceutral  America, 
state  of  Costa  Rica,  7 miles  W.  of  San  Jose. 

VILLA  Y LOS  PALACIOS,  veel/yA  e loce  pA-lAnhe-oce,  a 
town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  province  and  12  miles  S.  of  Se- 
ville. Pop.  3187. 

VILL£,  vee'yA/,  or  WEILER,  vA'laiR/,  a market-town  oi 
France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  26  miles  S.W.  of  Straa 
bourg.  Pop.  in  1852,  1126. 

VILLEBRUMIER,  veel'brU'me•A^  a village  of  France,  de 
partment  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the  Tarn,  18  miles  S.E.  of 
Montauban.  Pop.  789. 

VILLECOMTAL,  veel'kSNo'tAP,  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aveyron,  on  the  Dourdon,  9 miles  W.  of  Espalion. 
Pop.  1758. 

VILLEDIEU-LES-POELES,  (Poeles,)  veel'de-uh'  lA  po'aiU, 
a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Manche,  on  the 
Sienne,  12  miles  N.E  of  Avranches.  Pop.  3848.  It  has  iron, 
copper,  and  bell  foundries,  and  manufactures  of  hardwan^s, 
buttons,  buckles,  parchment,  lace,  and  clocks. 

VILLEFAGNAN,  veel'fAn'yfiN"/,  a small  town  of  France, 
department  of  Charente,  5 miles  W,  of  Ruffec,  with  1604 
inhabitants,  and  12  annual  fairs. 

VILLEFORT,  veel'foR/,  a small  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Lozere,  23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Meude.  Pop.  1625.  Near 
it  are  argentiferous  lead-mines. 

VILLEFRANCIIE-DE-BELVES,  veerfr6Nsh'  deh  b&l'vA',  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Dordogne,  20  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Sarlat.  Pop.  1712. 

VILLEFRANCIIE-DE-CONFLENT,  veel'frSNsh' deh  k6N«'- 
AAn®',  a fortified  town  of  France,  departmeut  of  Pyrenees- 
Orientales.  4 miles  S.W.  of  Prades.  Pop.  914. 

VILLEFRANCIIE-DE-LAURAGAIS,  veel'frSNsh/  deh  10'- 
rA'gA^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaute-Garonne, 
near  the  Canal-du-Midi,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Toulou.se.  P.  2769. 

VILLEFRANCIIE-DE-ROUERGUE.  veel'frdNsh/  deh  roo'- 
aiRg^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Aveyron,  26  milef 
W.  of  Rhodez,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aveyron;  lat.  44^ 
23'  N..  Ion.  2°  2'  E.  Pop.  iu  1852,  9513.  It  has  a commuua’ 
college,  public  library,  town-hall.  mu.seum,  and  club-rooms, 
with  numerous  copper,  iron,  and  brass  wc^rk.s.  and  tanneries 

VI LLEFR  ANCHE-DU-QUEYR  AN.  veerfrONsh/  du  kA'rAN«', 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Lohet-Garonne,  14  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Nerac.  Pop.  875. 

VILLEFRANCHE-SUR-SAONE.  (Saone.)  veel'frSNsh/ siiR 
son,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Rhone,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saone.  and  on  the  railway  to  Paris,  17  miles 
N.W.  of  Lyons.  Pop.  in  1852,  8019.  It  has  a chamber  of 
commerce,  communal  college,  normal  school,  and  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics. 

VILLEJUIF,  veel'zhweef',  (i.  e.  “.lew-town,”)  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Seine,  4 miles  S.  of  Paris.  Pop.  1503. 

VILLEMUR,  veel'miiR',  a town  of  France,  departmeut  of 
Haute-Garonne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  19  miles  N. 
of  Toulouse.  Pop.  in  1852,  5314. 

VILLENA.  veel-yAOiA,  (anc.  Turhula?)  a town  of  Spain, 
province  and  32  miles  N.W.  of  Alicante.  Pop.  8224.  It 
stands  near  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Cristoval,  which  is 
crowned  with  a castle  now  in  ruins.  It  has  an  extensive 
modern  suburb,  town-hall,  )ialace,  hospital,  barracks,  soap 
factory,  and  brandy  distilleries. 

VILLENAUXE,  veel'nox/  or  veel'leh-nOx^  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Aube,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Nogeut-sur- 
Seine.  Pop.  2553. 

VILLENAVE,  veel'nAvL  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Gironde,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  1535. 

VILLENEUVE,  veel'nuv/  or  veel'leh  n^Jv^  a town  of 
France,  departmeut  of  Aveyron,  6 miles  N.  of  Villefrauche, 
Pop.  3723. 

VILLENEUVE,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Landes, 
10  miles  E.  of  Mout-de-Mar.san,  on  the  Midou.  Pop.  1604. 

VILLENEUVE,  veel'mjv/,  (Ger.  Neustadt,  noPstAtt,  .sign- 
fying.  as  well  as  the  French  name  Villentm'e,  “ new  town.”) 
a small  walled  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  ^'aud.  at  tho 
E.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lau- 
sanne. Pop.  1096. 

VILLENEUVE  D’AGEN.  See  Villeneuve-sur-Lot. 

VILLENEUVE  DE  BERG,  veel'nuv/  deh  baiR.  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Ardeche,  14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Privas. 
Pop.  2607. 

'VILLENEUVE  L’ARCIIEVEQUE,  (Archeveque,)  veeW 
nuv^  laR'sheh-vaikL  a town  of  B'rance,  depai  tmeut  of  Yonue, 
12  miles  E.  of  Sens,  on  the  Vannes.  Pop.  1925. 

VILLENEUVE-LE-ROI,  veel'uuv/  leh  rwA,  a town  of, 
France,  department  of  Yonne,  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Joigny,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Yonne.  Pop.  in  1852.  5206. 

VILLENEEVE-LES-AVIGNON.  veel'nuv/  lAz  A'yeen'yANo', 
a town  of  France,  department  of  Gard,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  opposite  Avignon,  with  manufactures  of 
woollens  and  silks.  Pop.  3723. 

VILLENEUVE-SUR-LOT,  veel'nuv/  sUr  lo.  or  VILT.E- 
NEUVE  D’AGEN,  vecd'nuv/  dA'zliAxo/,  (L.  ViUla  Nofva.)  «. 
town  of  France,  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  15  mil**  N 
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of  Agen.  on  both  sides  of  the  Lot.  Part  of  its  old  fortifica- 
tions still  remain.  It  has  courts  of  first  re.sort  and  com- 
merce, and  the  buildings  of  an  old  abbey,  u.sed  as  a house 
of  correction  for  11  departments,  capable  of  receiving  1200 
convicts,  and  an  extensive  trade  iu  prunes.  Pop.  in  1852, 
13.212. 

VILLE  PLATTE,  veel  plat,  a post-office  of  St.  Landry  pa- 
ritli,  Louisiana. 

VILLEUS,  veePyi/  or  vee'yiV,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Brabant,  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Brussels,  with  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  a Cistercian  abbey  founded  in  1147. 

VILLERS-BRETOXNEUX.  vec'yA'  breh-ton'nuh/,  a town 
of  France,  department  of  Somme,  10  miles  E.  of  Amiens, 
with  manufact\ires  of  woollens  and  flannels.  Pop.  3284. 

VILLERS-COTTERETS,  veeyA'  kot'teh-ri/,  a town  of 
France,  department  of  Aisne,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Soissons. 
Pop.  in  1852,  3602.  It  has  a castle  built  by  Francis  I.,  now 
a depot  of  mendicity  for  the  department  of  Seine,  and  manu- 
factures of  wooden  utensils. 

TILLERS  GUILAIN,  vee'y,V  ghee'l^NG/,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Nord,  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cambrai.  Pop.  2073. 

VILLERS-OUTREAU,  vee'yA/  oo'tro',  a town  of  France, 
deoartment  of  Nord.  10  miles  S.E  of  Cambrai.  Pop.  2701. 

VILLETTE,  L.\,  Id  veel'l^tt'.  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  arrondissement  of  St.  Denis,  included  within 
the  fortifications  of  Pari.s  on  the  N.E.  Pop.  in  1852.  18,651. 
It  contains  the  great  terminal  basins  of  the  Cauals  de 
POurcq,  St.  Deni.s,  and  St.  Martin.  It  has  potteries,  vinegar 
works,  soap-boiling  houses,  sugar-refineries,  and  numerous 
warehouses. 

VILLEURBANNE,  veel'lUR'bdniP,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  I.sere,  15  miles  N.  of  Tienne.  Pop.  4000? 

VILLEVEQUE,  (Villeveque,)  veel'i.d'vaik/,  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  9 miles  N.E.  of  An- 
gers. Pop.  1743. 

VILLEVEYRAC.  veePvA'rdk^,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ilerault,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Montpellier.  Pop.  2137. 

VILLIERS,  viPyers,  a county  in  the  British  colony  of  Vic- 
toria. Australia.  It  contains  several  small  lakes,  and  the 
maritime  inlet  of  Port-Fairy. 

VILLIERS-LE-BEL,  vee'yA/  leh  b§l,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Seine-ebOise,  1 mile  S.E.  of  Ecouen.  P.  1883. 

VILLIERSTOWN,  viPyers-town.  a chapelry  and  village 
of  Ireland,  co.  of  Waterford,  94  miles  N.  of  Youghal.  P.  300. 

^ VILLIMPENTA,  vil-lim-p§n'td.  or  VILLl.MPINTA,  vil- 
lim-pin^td,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  government  of  Venice, 
province  and  6 miles  S.E.  of  Mantua.  In  1796,  after  a severe 
contest,  a body  of  French  were  here  almost  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Austrians.  Pop.  1400. 

VILLINGEN,  fiPling-en,  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lake, 
capital  of  a district,  in  the  Black  Forest,  42  miles  N.W.  of 
Constance.  Pop.  3870.  It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified. 

VILLiMAR,  fiPmaR,  a market-town  of  Germany,  Nassau, 
near  the  Lahn.  8 miles  S.W.  of  Weilburg.  Pop.  1646. 

VILLMERGEN,  vilPm^R'ghen,  formerly  VILLMARIN- 
6EN,  vilPmaR-ing  en.  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Aargau.  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Aargau.  Pop.  1372. 

VILLOQUILAMBRE,  veel-yo-kee-ldm/br.d.  a village  of 
Spain,  province  and  4 miles  from  Leon.  Pop.  1201. 

VILLOSLADA,  veel-yo-sld'nd,  a market-town  of  Spain, 
province  and  29  miles  S.  of  Logrofio.  Pop.  1512,  who  manu- 
facture woollens. 

VILLU/LA.  a small  post-village  of  Russell  co.,  Alabama. 
It  contains  2 stores. 

yiLMANSTRANDor  WILMANSTR  AND,  viPmdn-.strdnd', 
(Finlandish  Lapperanda,  Idp-pA-rdnMd.)  a town  of  Finland, 
laen  and  30  miles  N.W.  of  Viborg.  capit.al  of  a district,  on  the 
S.  shore  of  Lake  Saima.  Pop.  308.  The  Russians  defeated 
the  Sw'edes  near  it  in  1741.  when  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
Russians,  to  whoui  it  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Abo. 

VILNA  or  WILNA,  viPnd,  a government  of  Russian  Po- 
land, mostly  between  lat.  5.3°  40'  and  56°  20'  N.,  and  Ion. 
21°  10'  and  27°  E.,  having  on  the  S.  the  government  of 
Grodno.  E.  Minsk.  N.  Courland,  W.  East  Prussia,  and  on 
the  S.W.  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  from  w'hich  it  is  separated 
by  the  river  Niemen.  Area  16,434  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1^51,  787,609.  'i'he  surface  is  a wide  plain,  interspersed 
with  a few  sand-hills,  and  numerous  marshes  and  lakes. 
Principal  rivers,  the  Vilia.  and  other  affluents  of  the  Niemen 
in  the  S.,  AVindau  and  Alass  in  the  N.  Rather  more  corn 
(chiefly  rye)  is  raised  than  is  required  for  home  con.sump- 
tion.  Large  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are  produced; 
hops  and  pulse  to  a less  extent.  'Phe  forests  are  very  ex- 
tensive. and  tar,  potash,  deals,  &e..  are  important  products, 
al.so  honey,  and  skins  of  elks,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  mar- 
tens. and  squirrels.  The  urns,  or  wild  bull,  is  here  met 
with.  Manufactures  have  increased  of  late,  but  they  are 
not  yet  of  much  cons(!quence.  'I’he  raw  produce  is  exported 
town  the  Dutia  to  Riga,  or  overland  to  the  Baltic  by  way 
of  Prussi.a.  The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  .lews.  'This 
government  retains  many  of  its  old  privileges.  It  is  divided 
into  11  circles.  Principal  town.s,  A'ilna,  the  capital.  Kovno, 
Iroki.  Rossienna,  and  Kieydaiii. 

V I L\ A or  W1 LN  A,  a city  of  Russian  Poland,  capital  of  the 
^verument  of  same  name,  and  formerly  capital  of  Lithua- 


nia, is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  A'ileika  and  A’ilia,  9( 
miles  N.E.  of  Grodno.  Pop.  51,154,  of  whom  20,000  are  Jews. 

It  staTids  on  hilly  ground,  enclosed  by  a wall,  and  is  built 
chiefly  of  timber.  It  has  a cathedral  of  the  14th  century, 
containing  good  paintings,  and  the  marble  chapel  and  tomb 
of  St.  Casimir ; numerous  other  Roman  Catholic,  and  Greek, 
Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  churches,  2 .synagogues,  a mosque, 
a fine  town-hall,  an  ar.senal,  exchange,  theatre,  several  hos 
pitals,  barracks,  magazines,  a governor’s  palace,  and  some 
noble  residences,  which  are  handsome  buildings,  and  re- 
mains of  the  royal  castle  of  the  Jagellons,  kings  of  Poland. 
Vilna  is  the  residence  of  civil  and  military  governors,  the  i 
see  of  a Greco-Russian  archbishop,  and  a Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a medico-chirurgical  school,  with  a 
botanic  garden,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  several  gymnasia, 
and  other  high  schools,  and  an  academy,  replacing  its  uni- 
versity, which  was  suppressed  in  1832,  and  the  library  and 
museums  of  which  were  chiefly  removed  to  Kiev.  It  has  a 
few  maiiufactures  and  a considerable  trade.  A'ilna  was 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  Many  ot 
the  nobility  still  continue  to  reside  in  it.  It  repeatedly 
suffered  from  fire  in  the  last  century. 

VI LS,  fils,  a river  of  Bavaria,  circles  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Bavaria,  joins  the  Danube  at  Vilshofen.  after  an  E.N.E.  course 
of  70  miles. 

A’lLS,  a river  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  after 
a S.  course  of  50  miles,  joins  the  Nab.  21  miles  S.  of  Amberg. 

VILS,  a town  of  the  'Tyrol,  on  the  Bavarian  frontier,  and  on 
the  Vils,  a small  affluent  of  the  Lech,  4 miles  S.W.  of  FUssen 
Pop.  588. 

VILSBIBURG,  fils/be-booRG',  a walled  town  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  capital  of  a district,  on  the  Vils,  11  miles  S.E.  of 
Landshut.  Pop.  1246.  It  has  nitre  factories  and  breweries. 

VILSECK.  filts^k,  a small  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Upper  Palatine,  on  the  Vils,  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Amberg. 

Pop.  1218. 

A'lLSIIOFEN,  fil.stho'fen,  a walled  town  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
c.apital  of  a district,  on  the  Danube,  here  joined  by  the  Vils, 

13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Passau.  Pop.  2150. 

VIL'i'ERS,  viPters.  a village  and  pari.sh  of  Switzerland, 
canton  and  28  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Gall.  Pop.  1700. 

VILA'ES'TRE,  veel-v^^sRi-A,  several  market-towns  of  Spain ; 
the  principal  46  miles  W.N.W.  of  Salamanca,  near  the  Portu- 
guese frontier.  Pop.  1400. 

VILVOORDEN,  vil-voRMen,  (Fr.  Vilvorde,  veel'voRd/.)  a 
town  of  Belgium,  province  of  South  Brabant,  6 miles  N.N.E, 
of  Brussels,  on  the  railway  to  Antwerp.  Pop.  5200.  Its 
large  old  castle  now  serves  for  a penitentiary.  Here  'Tindal,  > 
who  first  translated  the  Bible  into  English,  sulTered  martyr- 
dom as  a heretic  in  1536. 

VIMEIRA,  ve-m^te-ri,  a petty  town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Estremadura,  near  the  coast,  7 miles  N.  of 'Torres- Vedras, 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  French  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, August  21,  1808. 

VIMERCATE,  ve-m§R-kd^ti,  (anc.  Vifcus  MarHius  ?)  a town  i 

of  Northern  Italy,  about  14  miles  N.E.  of  Milan.  Pop, 
2300. 

VIMIEIRO,  ve-me-^e-ro,  a village  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Alemtejo,  20  miles  N.  of  Evora. 

A'lMIOSO,  ve-me-o?so,  a fortified  town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Tras-os-Montes,  near  the  Spani.sh  frontier,  14  miles 
S.E.  of  Braganza.  Pop.  1000. 

VIMOU'TIER,  vee'moo'te-A/,  a market-town  of  France, 
department  of  Orne,  on  the  Vire,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Argentan. 

Pop.  in  1852,  4078.  Linen  fabrics  are  extensively  made  here 
and  in  the  vicinity. 

VINADIO.  ve-ni/de-o.  a town  of  North  Italy,  Piedmont,  ( 
21  miles  W.S.W.  of  Coni,  on  the  Stura.  Pop.  3114.  1 

VI'NALHA/VEN,  a town.ship  of  Knox  co..  Maine,  com-  | 
prising  the  South  Island  and  several  smaller  islands  in 
Penobscot  Bay,  about  60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Augusta.  The 
inhabitants  have  2000  tons  of  shipping  employed  in  the 
fisheries.  'The  island  has  about  half  its  surface  covered  with 
granite.  Pop.  1667. 

VINALMONT,  vee'ndl'mANo/,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince and  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Liege,  on  the  Mehaigne. 

Pop. 1144. 

VINAROZ,  ve-n^-roth^  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  46 
miles  N.E.  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Ebro,  and  close  to  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  10.600.  It  is 
partly  enclosed  by  ruined  walls,  ill  built,  but  has  a fine 
parish  church,  hospital,  ship-building  yard,  a coasting  trade, 
and  active  fisheries.  ' 

VINAY,  vee'nAt,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Isere, 

15  miles  AY.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in  1852,  3429. 

VINt'A,  vIVno's^',  a town  of  France,  department  of  Pyre- 
nees-Orientales,  near  the  'Tet,  19  miles  AA'.S.AV.  of  Perpignan. 

Pop.  2021.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls.  In  its  vicinity  are  medi- 
cinal springs. 

VINCENNES,  vin-sSnz',  (Fr.  pron.  v^No'.s5nn',)  a town  and 
castle  of  France,  department  of  Seine,  4 miles  E.  of  the 
Barriere  du  Trone,  Paris.  Pop.  in  1852,  8451.  'The  castle, 
erected  in  1.339,  in  the  midst  of  a forest,  was  used  as  a royal 
residence  till  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  It  was  afterwards  made 
a state  prison,  and  has  a square  turreted  keep,  is  enclosed 
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by  ilrj  .^itches,  and  entered  by  two  drawbridges.  The  gi'eat 
Coiidf  Diderot,  Mirabeau,  and  many  other  distinguished 
persor  s liave  been  confined  in  this  fortress,  outside  of  which 
the  D ike  D’Enghion  was  shot,  March  21,  1801.  It  contains 
a fine  armory,  depot  of  artillery,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Duke 
D’Kuyhieu.  The  wood  of  Vincennes  is  a favorite  holiday 
resor  '.  of  the  Parisians. 

VINCENNES,  vin-s^nz^,  a pleasant  town,  capital  of  Knox 
CO.,  Indiana,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash 
River,  120  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis,  and  56  miles  N.  of 
Evansville.  Lat.  38°  43'  N.,  Ion.  87°  25'  W.  Vincennes  is 
the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  and  possesses  more  historical 
interest  than  any  other  place  in  Indiana.  It  was  settled  by 
a colony  of  French  emigrants  from  Canada,  about  the  year 
1735.  For  several  generations  they  were  the  only  tenants 
of  these  vast  solitudes,  excepting  the  tribes  of  savages,  with 
whom  they  lived  on  friendly  terms.  It  w.as  the  seat  of  the 
territorial  government  until  1813,  when  it  was  removed  to 
Corydon.  Many  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  of  French 
descent.  It  contains  a Catholic  cathedral,  9 Protestant 
churches,  1 bank,  2 newspaper  offices,  and  an  orphan  asylum. 
The  river  is  navigable  by  steamboats  in  this  part  of  its 
course.  The  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  here  inter- 
sects the  E\ansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad.  Vincen- 
nes has  2 iron  foundries,  2 woollen  factories,  4 steam  flour- 
ing-mills,  1 manufactory  of  furniture,  2 of  carriages,  and  1 
of  plows.  Pop.  in  1850,  2070;  in  1860,3960. 

VIN'CENT,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

VINCENT,  ST.,  an  island.  See  Saint  Vincent. 

VIN'CEN'r'TOWN,  a post-village  of  Burlington  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  the  S.  branch  of  Rancocas  Creek,  5 miles  S.S.E. 
of  Mount  Holly.  It  contains  3 churches,  1 bank,  1 academy, 

1 mill,  several  stores,  and  about  150  dwellings,  wdiich  are 
chielly  on  a single  street. 

VJNCIIIATURO,  vin-ke-S-too'ro,  a town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Molise,  district  and  6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Campobasso. 
Pop.  3000. 

VINCIIIO,  vin'ke-o,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
divi.sion  of  Alessandria,  province  of  Asti.  Pop.  1078. 

VINCI,  viu'chee,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  province  and 
17  miles  W.  of  Florence.  Pop.  5300. 

VINDAU,  WINDAU,  vin'dow,  or  VINDAVA,  vin-di/vi, 
a river  of  Russia,  rises  near  Shavli,  government  of  Vilna, 
flows  N.N.W.  past  Goldingen.  and  enters  the  Baltic  at  Vin- 
dau  after  a cour.se  of  1 60  miles. 

VINDAU,  WINDAU  or  VINDAVA,  a seaport  town  of 
Ru.ssia,  government  of  Courland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vin- 
dau,  in  the  Baltic,  100  miles  N.W.  of  Mitau.  Pop.  2000. 
It  has  a con.siderable  export  trade  in  corn,  timber,  linseed, 
flax,  and  salted  provisions. 

VINDIIYA  (vfnd/y4.)or  VINDHYAN,fvlnd'ySn)  MOUN- 
TAINS, a mountain  range  of  Hindustan,  extending  from  E. 
to  W.  across  the  peninsula  of  India,  from  the  basin  of  the 
Ganges  to  Guzerat.  It  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nerbudda,  unites  the  N.  extremities  of  the  East  and 
IVest  Ghauts,  and  extends  from  lat.  22°  to  25°  N.  It  is  of 
granitic  formation,  overlain  with  sandstone.  All  S.  of  this 
range  was  called  the  Deccan  under  the  Moguls,  while  all  N. 
of  it  was  named  Ilindostan. 

VINDICARI,  vin-de-kd'ree,  (anc.  Naustathmust)  a small 
town  and  port  of  Sicily,  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Note. 

VINDO.  See  Wert.\ch. 

VINDOBONA.  See  Vienna. 

VINDONISSA.  See  Windisch. 

VIN^EGAR  HILL,  Ireland,  Leinster,  co.  of  Wexford,  im- 
mediately E.  of  Enniscorthy,  was  in  1798  the  head-quarters 
and  scenes  of  many  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Irish  insurgent 
forces. 

VINEG.4R  HILL,  a post-office  of  Jo  Davie.ss  co.,  Illinois. 

VINE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Texas. 

VINEYARD,  Vermont.  See  La  Motte. 

VINE'YARD,  a post-office  of  Irwin  co.,  Georgia. 

VINEYARD,  a township  in  Washington  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop. 711. 

VIN  EYARD  MILLS,  a posDoffice  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

VINEYARD  SOUND,  Massachusetts,  separates  Martha’s 
I'iueyard  from  the  Elizabeth  Islands ; length  about  20  miles, 
average  breadth  from  4 to  5 miles. 

VUNEY  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tennessee. 

VINGA  SOUND,  Sweden.  See  Winga. 

VI.NGOIUL.V,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bomi)ay,  district  of  South  Concan,  on  the  W.  coast,  30  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Goa ; lat.  15°  50'  N.,  Ion.  69°  35'  E.  It  has  a fort, 
and  about  25  miles  distant  are  the  Viugorla  Islands,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

VINII  VES.  veen-yd^^Ns,  a town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Tias-os-Montes,  14  miles  W.  of  Braganza.  It  is  walled, 
entered  by  two  gates,  and  has  an  old  fort. 

Vl.NICZA  or  VI.NITZ.4,  ve-nit'sd.  a town  of  Austrian 
Croatia,  co.  and  6 miles  N.W.  of  Warasdin,  with  a castle. 

VINKEVEEN,  vin'ktffi-vain^  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
inovince  and  27  miles  N.W.  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  903. 

VINKOVCZE,  vin-kovt/seh.  or  VINKOHVITZ.  a market- 
town  of  Military  Slavonia,  capita!  of  the  co.  of  Broos,  in  a 
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picturesque  situation  on  the  Boszut.  (bo'soot'.)  20  miles  S.E. 
of  Eszek.  Pop.  2200.  It  has  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a Roman  Catholic  college,  a high  school,  and  a Ger- 
man normal  school. 

VINKOVITTS  or  WINKOWITZ,  vink-o-vits^,  a market- 
town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Podolia,  28  mil  (S 
N.  of  Ooshitsa.  Pop.  1500. 

VING.1AND,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  N part  >1 
Winnebago  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  962. 

VINNINGEN,  vin'ning-en,  a village  of  Bavaria,  Palatinar^, 
district  of  Pirmasens.  Pop.  1076. 

VINNITSA,  WINNITZA  or  WINNICA.  vin-nit'si  or  vin 
neeU.«l,,  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Podolia, 
capital  of  a circle,  on  the  Bug,  80  miles  N.E.  of  Kamieniec. 
Pop.  7500.  It  is  enclosed  by  a deep  ditch,  and  has  a citadel, 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a college,  and  a synagogue. 

VINOVO,  ve-no/vo.  a village  of  North  Italy,  Piedmont, 
province  and  9 miles  S.  of  'Turin.  Pop.  3007. 

VINSOBRES,  v^NG'sob’r/,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Drome,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Valreas.  Pop.  1576. 

VINTIMIGLIA,  vin-te-meeFyd.  or  VEN'TIMIGLI A,  vJn- 
te-meePyd,  (anc.  AUbium  Intirnelliiim,)  a fortified  town  of 
the  Sardinian  dominions,  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nice,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Roya.  Pop.  5000.  It 
has  a cathedral,  a bishop's  palace,  2 convents,  a clerical 
seminary,  hospital,  and  castle.  The  surrounding  district 
is  productive  in  wine,  oil.  and  fruit. 

VINH'ON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area  of 
about  414  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Salt  and 
Racoon  Creeks,  which  flow  nearly  southward.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  well  timbered ; the  soil  is  highly  produc- 
tive. Vinton  county  contains  large  deposits  of  iron  and 
stone-coal,  which  have  not  been  worked  hitherto,  but  have 
now  become  ea.sily  accessible  by  means  of  the  Marietta  and 
Cincinnati  Railroad,  which  passes  through  them,  and  is 
completed.  Formed  in  1850,  by  a division  of  five  adjoining 
counties.  Capital,  McArthurstown.  Pop.  13,631. 

VINTON,  a village  of  Lowndes  co.,  Mississippi. 

VINTON,  a post-village  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio,  on  a branch  of 
Racoon  Creek,  about  60  miles  S.W.  of  Marietta. 

VINT  IN,  a township  of  Vinton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  807. 

VINTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Cedar  River.  See  Appendix. 

VINUESA,  ve-nwA/s^,  (anc.  Viscontiumf)  a town  of  Spain, 
province  and  15  miles  N.W.  of  Soria,  on  the  Vinuesa  and 
Lacrar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Ameros.  Pop.  722.  Heie 
are  traces  of  a Roman  highway. 

VINZAGLIO,  vin-ziUyo,  a market-town  of  North  Italy, 
Piedmont,  4 miles  E.  of  Vercelli.  I’op  1123. 

VIOLA,  ve-odi,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  about  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Mondovi,  on  both  sides  of  the  Monza.  P.  1365, 

VIO'LA,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa. 

VPOLE'T,  a township  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2030. 

VIO'LY,  a post-office  of  Blount  co.,  Alabama. 

VIONE,  ve-o'nA,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  and 
68  miles  N.E.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  1163. 

VIQUE,  a city  of  Spain.  See  ViCH. 

VIRANCHIFOORA,  VIRANCHIPURA,  ve-rdn-che-poo/ra, 
or  BRINJEVERAM,  brin-je-ve-rdm/,  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  district  of  North  Arcot,  near  Vellore, 
and  formerly  important. 

VIRAN  SIIEHR,  Asia  Minor.  See  Veeran  Shehr. 

VIRAPELLY,  ve-r^-p^Flee,  a town  of  British  India,  ter 
ritory  and  9 miles  N.E.  of  Cochin. 

VIR/DEN,  a post-village  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  and  St.  liOuis  Railroad,  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Alton. 

VIRE,  veeR,  (anc.  Viria?)  a river  of  France,  departments 
of  Manche  and  Calvados,  after  a N.  course  of  70  miles  enters 
the  English  Channel,  15  miles  N.  of  St.  Lo.  It  is  navigable 
for  its  last  20  miles. 

VIRE,  (anc.  Yiriaf)  a town  of  France,  department  of  Cal- 
vados, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vire,  34  miles  S.W.  of  Caen. 
Lat.  48°  51'  N.,  Ion.  0°  55'  W.  Pop.  in  1852,  7266.  It  has  a 
handsome  church,  communal  college,  public  li'orary,  cham- 
ber of  manufactures,  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloths  and  paper,  needles,  and  other  steel 
goods,  horn  work  and  leather;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  iron- 
mines  and  forges. 

VIREY,  vee'r.V,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Manche, 
9 miles  S.W.  of  Mortain.  Fop.  1485. 

VIRGFN  RIVER.  See  Rio  Virgen. 

A'l  lUGIL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cortland  co..  New 
York.  40  miles  S.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2*223. 

AHRGIL.  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois,  about  50 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Peoria. 

VIIUGIN  GOIPDA,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  British 
West  Indies,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  group,  lat.  18°  .30'  N., 
Ion.  64°  14'  W.,  is  of  a very  irregular  shape.  Length,  fioni 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  9 miles;  greate.st  breadth  4 miles.  It  has 
many  inlets  affording  anchorage.  It  suffered  from  an 
earthquake  in  1830. 

VIRGIL  a township  in  Kane  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1209. 

VIRGINIA,  ver-jin'e-a,  a small  market  town  of  Ireland, 
Ulster,  co.  and  15  miles  S.E.  of  Cavan. 

VIRGINIA,  (Fr.  Virginie,  veeR'zhee'nee/,)  one  of  the 
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original  otat'^s  oi  the  North  American  Confederacy,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land; E.  by  Maryland  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  S.  by 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee;  and  W.  by  Kentucky  and 
Ohio.  It  is  .separated  from  Ohio  by  the  river  of  the  same 
name;  from  Maryland  by  the  Potomac  River;  and  from 
Kentucky  partly  by  the  Cumberland  Mpuntains  and  the 
Big  Sandy  River.  Virginia  >s  very  irregular  in  outline,  with 
a narrow  projection  extending  N.  between  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  W.  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  It  lies  between  36° 
30'  and  40°  38^  N.  lat.,  and  between  75°  10'  and  83°  30'  W. 
Ion.,  being  about  425  miles  in  it.s  greatest  length  from  E.  to 
W.,  (but  a line  through  the  middle  would  extend  about  350 
miles.)  and  210  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  projectiou  men- 
tioned above,  or  280  miles  with  it,  including  an  area  of 
about  61,352  square  miles,  or  39,265,280  acres,  only  11,437,821 
of  which  were  improved  in  1860. 

Face  of  the  Country  and  Mountains. — No  state  in  the  con- 
federacy presents  a greater  variety  of  surface  than  Virginia, 
from  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  the  rugged  hills  E. 
and  W.  of  them,  to  the  rich  alluvions  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
sandy  Hats  on  the  seacoast.  'This  state  has  probably  a 
greater  extent  of  mountainous  country  within  its  limits 
than  any  one  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  though  they  do 
not  attain  so  great  an  elevation  as  in  New  Hampshire  and 
North  Carolina.  White  'fop.  in  (Irayson  county,  the  highest 
land  in  Virginia,  is  elevated  about  6000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  'The  state  is  usually  divided  into  four  sections. 
1.  The  tide-water  district,  containing  37  counties,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  generally  level,  not 
more  than  60  feet  above  tide,  even  in  its  highest  parts.  2. 
Passing  W.,  we  come  to  a more  elevated  ti’act,  called  by  some 
the  Piedmont  (foot  of  the  mountain)  district,  containing  32 
counties.  'This  is  more  varied,  as  well  as  more  elevated  in 
surface  than  the  district  we  have  just  left.  3.  'The  valley 
district,  containing  19  counties,  is  entered  by  ascending  the 
Blue  Ridge,  (the  outlier  of  the  great  Alleghany  chain  on 
the  E.,)  which  passes  from  Maryland  into  Virginia,  near 
Harper’s  Ferry,  about  50  miles  N.W.  of  Washington.  This 
district  is  crossed  by  the  ditferent  ridges  of  the  great  Appa- 
lachian chain,  known  by  various  local  names,  and  including 
extensive  valleys  of  fertile  land  between  them;  and  4,  'The 
trans- Alleghany  district,  containing  49  counties,  and  (as  its 
name  implies)  lying  W.  of  the  mountains.  This  portion  is 
mostly  hilly  and  broken,  or  occupied  with  outlying  spurs 
of  the  Alleghanies. 

The  mountains  extend  across  the  middle  of  the  state,  in 
a S.W.  and  N.E.  direction,  and  occupy  a belt  of  perhaps 
from  80  to  100  miles  in  width.  As  before  stated,  the  Blue 
Ridge  forms  the  eastern  barrier  of  the  mountainous  region, 
and  the  Laurel,  Greenbrier,  and  Great  Flat  Top  Mountains 
the  western.  Between  these  last  and  the  Blue  Ridge  lie  the 
Great  North,  Short,  Mill,  Jackson's,  Peters’,  Potts’,  Walker’s, 
Iron,  North  Branch,  and  Cheat  Mountains.  Next  to  White 
Top,  the  highest  known  summit  is  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  be- 
tween Bedford  and  Botetourt  counties,  about  4260  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  'The  Cumberland  Mountains  are  on 
the  boundary  between  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The  valley 
district  is  in  fact  a table-land,  elevated  from  1200  to  1500 
feet  above  tide-water. 

Geology. — A tract  of  the  tertiary  formation  occupies  the 
S.E.  part  of  Virginia,  from  the  sea  and  bay  coast  to  a line 
slightly  diverging  S.W.  from  the  N.W.  angle  of  King  George 
county,  on  the  Potomac,  passing  near  Richmond,  and  leaving 
the  state  near  the  S.W.  angle  of  Brunswick  county.  This  is 
succeeded  by  a wide  belt  of  primary  formation,  reaching  to 
the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Two  narrow  belts  of 
new  red  sandstone,  having  the  same  S.W.  trend,  come  to  the 
surface  in  several  parts  of  this  great  primary  bed.  West  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  a narrow  rim  of  Potsdam  sandstone  crops  out, 
succeeded  by  a zone  of  Black  River,  Birdseye,  and  Trenton 
limestone,  having  near  the  middle  of  it  the  towns  of  Win- 
chester, Staunton,  and  Lexington.  'This  in  turn  is  followed 
by  variou.s  groups,  (extending  in  the  same  direction  to  the 
western  mountain  ridge,)  viz.,  of  gray  sandstone,  Hamilton 
Group,  including  'Tully  limestone,  (this  group  contains 
shales  of  various  colors,  greywacke,  pyrites,  producing  rock 
and  limestone  shales,)  Ilelderberg  limestone,  Portage  and 
Chemung  Groups,  (flag-stones,  shales,  and  thin  bedded  sand- 
stones,) Medina  sandstone,  (consisting  of  variegated  sand- 
stones and  marl,  and  giving  origin  to  brine  springs,)  and  the 
c;4rboniferous  limestone.  The  great  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
mtuminou.^  coalfield  occupies  the  space  between  the  western 
slope  of  the  mountains  and  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  state  of 
Kentucky. 

Minerals. — Virginia  is  rich  in  minerals  of  the  more  useful 
sort,  and  .some  of  the  prec’ous  metal, s.  Her  list  of  mineral 
triaisures  includes  gold,  copper,  iron,  lead,  plumbago,  coal, 
salt,  gypsum,  (in  v.ast  bed.s,)  porcelain  clay,  fine  granite, 
slate,  m.trble.  soapstone,  lime,  water-lirne,  and  fire-clay. 
The  most  productive  gold-mines  arc  in  Fluvanna,  Orange, 
Spottsylvania,  Goochland,  and  Buckingham  counties,  and 
have  proved  rather  expensive  working  hitherto,  but  recent 
reports  Irum  that  district  say  that  by  the  aid  of  the  quartz- 
crusher,  at  *he  WyckofT  Mine,  102^  pennyweights  of  fine 


metal  was  extracted  from  about  a ton  ot  earth  and  rock 
'The  .Marshall  Mine,  in  Spottsylvania  county,  is  said  to  havs 
yielded  .|,300.0U0.  'This  gold  is  extracted  from  a portion  of 
an  auriferous  region  reaciiing  trqm  the  Rappahannock  River 
to  the  Coosa,  in  Alabama.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  'Treasury  for  1854,  the  gold  received  at  the 
different  mints  of  the  United  States,  the  product  of  Virgi- 
nia since  1792.  was  $1,420,131.  'The  copper-mines  of  Vivtrinia, 
in  the  same  district,  are  also  beginning  to  attract  attention, 
and  the  ore  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Mine,  Fauquier  county, 
70  miles  from  Alexandria,  is  said  to  yield  75  per  cent,  of 
pure  copper.  Carroll  and  Floyd  counties  are  also  reported 
as  abounding  in  this  ore ; but  the  greatest  .^iources  of 
wealth  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  her  homelier 
miner.als,  coal  and  iron,  which  exist  in  inexhaustible 
quantities.  In  the  valley  of  Virginia  hematites  occur  in 
abundance,  and  specular  and  magnetic  ores  throughout 
the  South-West  Mountains.  Vast  fields  of  bituminous  coal 
abound  around  Richmond,  on  the  North  Potomac  and  W. 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Large  beds  of  anthracite 
are  found  abso  beyond  the  Great  Valley.  An  inexhaustible 
supply  of  coal  exists  on  the  Kanawha  and  its  tributaries, 
and  a vein  of  cannel  coal  has  recently  been  discovered 
near  Charleston,  of  considerable  extent.  Taylor  computes 
the  area  of  the  coal  regions  of  Virginia  at  21,195  square 
miles,  which  is  probably  below  the  truth.  A great  variety 
of  mineral  springs,  sulphur,  warm  and  chalybeate,  are 
found  in  the  Valley  district,  about  the  middle  of  the  state. 
Copious  salt-springs  abound  in  the  Kanawha  and  in  the 
S.W.  counties,  and  the  completion  of  the  Virginia  and  'Ten- 
nes.see  Railroad  must  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  these. 
From  100  to  150  barrels  of  petroleum  are  annually  collected 
from  a spring  on  Hew’s  River,  6 miles  from  its  mouth,  in 
the  Little  Kanawha.  Extensive  salt-mines  occur  in  the 
same  region,  and  are  doubtless  the  source  of  the  saline 
springs,  spoken  of  above.  A deposit  of  this  valuable  culi 
nary  mineral,  situated  near  the  source  of  the  Holston  River, 
is  encased  in  a bed  of  gypsum,  220  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

Bays,  Rivers,  and  Islands. — There  are  no  large  lakes  in 
Virginia.  Che.sapeake  Bay,  which  has  its  outlet  in  this  state, 
though  more  than  half  its  length  is  in  Maryland,  receives 
the  waters  of  most  of  the  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of 
Virginia,  viz.,  the  Potomac,  navigable  for  the  largest  ships 
to  Alexandria,  100  miles  from  the  Bay;  the  Rappahannock, 
navigable  to  Fredericksburg  for  vessels  of  140  tons;  the 
York  and  its  branches,  navigable  to  Yorktown,  40  miles, 
for  large  ships;  the  James  audits  principal  afSuent,  the 
Appomattox,  the  former  navigable  to  Richmond,  and  tho 
latter  to  Petersburg,  for  vessels  of  100  tons.  The  Chowan 
and  Roanoke,  with  their  numerous  affluents,  rise  in  the  S. 
of  the  state,  and  find  an  outlet  in  Albemarle  Sound,  in 
North  Carolina.  'The  Shenandoah,  South  and  North  Branch, 
(affluents  of  the  Potomac,)  drain  the  northern  portion  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  head  waters  of  tiio 
James,  the  central.  'The  Monongahela,  Little  Kanawha, 
Great  Kanawha,  navigable  65  miles,  Guyandot,  and  Big 
Sandy  Rivera,  navigable  50  miles,  drain  the  N.W.  slope  of 
the  state,  and  empty  into  the  Ohio.  The  Great  Kanawha  is 
navigable  60  miles  for  steamboats.  The  Holston  and  Clinch, 
with  their  smaller  branches,  have  their  .sources  in  the  S.W. 
of  Virginia,  and  pass  off  into  Tennessee,  to  join  the  river 
of  that  name.  'There  are  a few  small  but  unimportant 
islands  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Virginia. 

Olgects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — Virginia  abounds  in  objects 
of  this  class.  Among  the  mountains  of  her  central  coun- 
ties, between  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  E.  and  the  Alleghany 
on  the  W.,  are  found  the  noted  medicinal  springs  of  Virgi- 
nia, the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  Berkeley  Springs,  in 
Morgan  county;  Capon,  in  Hampshire;  Shannondale,  in 
Jeffer.son;  White  Sulphur,  in  Fauquier;  Rawley's.  in  Rock- 
ingham; Augu.sta.  in  Augusta;  Bath,  Alum,  Marm.  and 
Hot  Springs,  in  Bath;  Alum,  in  Rockbridge;  Dibbrell’s,  in 
Botetourt;  White  Sulphur  and  Blue  Sulphur,  in  Green- 
brier; Red.  Sweet,  Salt  Sulphur,  and  Red  Sulphur,  in  IMon- 
roe,  and  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Gray.son,  county.  'The 
White  Sulphur  Spring,  of  Greenbrier  county,  the  most 
celebrated,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  and 
nitrogen  gases,  and  with  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  carbonate  of  lime;  the  principal  ingredients  of  the  Sait 
Sulphur  Springs  are  sulphates  of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia, 
and  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  of  gaseous  mat- 
ter, nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; the 
Red  Sweet  Springs,  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda, 
and  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesium,  and  of  g;iseous 
matter,  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen;  and  warm  sulphur, 
muriate  of  lime,  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  car 
bonate  of  lime;  of  gaseous  matter,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  'Temperature  about  100°;  tem- 
perature of  the  hot  springs,  100°  to  107°.  In  all  ca.ses  we 
only  give  the  prominent  ingredients.  'There  are  also  to  be 
found  in  this  region,  commencing  at  the  north,  the  far- 
famed  pas.sage  of  the  I’otomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  .so  eulogized  by  Jefferson  ; Wyers’  or  Wier’s 
Cave,  Madison  Cave,  and  the  Chimneys,  in  Augusta  county; 
the  celebrated  Natural  Bridge,  in  Rockbridge  county  I’eAku 
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of  otter,  in  Bedford,  and  White  Top  Mountain,  in  Grayson 
eounty;  the  Buffalo  Knob,  in  Flo3’d  county;  the  Natural 
Tunnel,  in  Scott  county,  through  which  a stream  passes 
under  an  arch  of  70  feet  in  elevation,  with  twice  that  thick- 
ness of  superincumbent  earth;  B('ak  Knob  and  Glass  Win- 
dows, (elevations  of  peculiar  formation,)  in  Pulaski  county ; 
the  Hawk’s  Nest,  on  New  River,  in  Fayette  county,  and  the 
Falls  of  the  Potomac,  a few  miles  above  Georgetown,  District 
of  Columbia.  When  Virginia’s  railroads  shall  have  been 
sufficiently  completed  to  make  her  springs,  her  mountains, 
her  caves,  water-falls,  natural  bridges,  &c.,  as  accessible  as 
those  of  New  York,  she  can  scarcely  fail  to  share  largely 
with  that  state  the  prosperity  that  attends  extensive  travel 
of  wealthy  pleasure-seekers  and  valetudinarians.  Though 
Virginia  has  no  Niagara,  yet  her  springs  are  situated  among 
mountains  alDounding  in  picturesque  scenery,  and  are  good 
resting-places  from  w'hence  to  make  excursions  among  the 
mountains,  or  to  visit  the  caves  and  other  objects  of  interest. 
Wier's  Cave,  one  of  these  objects,  17  miles  N.E.  of  .'^taunton, 
extends  about  2500  feet  beneath  the  earth,  and  is  hung  with 
sparkling  stalactites.  Madison,  in  the  .same  neighborhood, 
and  Blowing  and  Saltpetre  Caves,  40  miles  N.W.  of  them, 
are  smaller,  but  interesting:  objects.  But  the  great  natural 
lions  of  Virginia  are  the  Hawk’s  Nest,  9 miles  from  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  on  New  River,  where  there  is  a perpen- 
dicular cliff  of  1000  feet  above  the  river,  declared  by  Miss 
Martineau  to  have  produced  a greater  effect  on  her  mind 
than  Niagara  itself;  and  the  world-renowned  Natural  Bridge, 
over  Cedar  Creek,  in  Rockbridge  county,  formed  probably 
either  by  the  action  of  water  during  the  long  course  of  ages 
on  the  subjacent  rock,  or  by  some  convulsion  of  the  earth. 
The  fissure  is  about  90  feet  wide ; the  height  of  the  under 
side  of  the  arch  200,  and  of  the  upper  side  240  feet  above  the 
water.  High  up,  on  this  rock,  carved  by  his  own  hand,  the 
loftier  name  of  AVashington  stands  engraved.  Though  less 
note<l,  the  Peaks  of  Otter  are  spoken  of  bj'  .Jefferson  as  afford- 
ing one  of  the  grandest  views  in  our  country.  Looking 
from  its  summit  (4260  feet)  to  the  E.  and  S.E.,  you  have  be- 
fore you  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  to  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  Alleghany  county  is  the  highest  cataract 
in  the  state,  but  the  body  of  water  is  not  great.  In  Giles 
county  is  a small  lake,  elevated  3700  feet,  which  is  600  feet 
deep.  But  we  can  only  afford  space  to  s.ay,  that  of  the  nu- 
merous springs  the  White  Sulphur,  in  Greenbrier  county. 
Is  the  most  in  repute,  and  of  course  the  most  visited.  The 
waters  of  the  differ?nt  springs  contain  lime,  sulphur,  soda, 
magnesia,  iron,  iodine,  and  phosphorus. 

Climate.. — There  is  necessarily,  from  its  topography,  great 
variety  in  the  climate  of  A’irginia.  in  the  low  country,  near 
the  coast,  it  is  hot  and  unhealthy  in  summer,  and  bilious 
and  intermittent  fevers  prevail  in  autumn.  It  is  mild,  how- 
ever, in  winter,  but  liable  to  be  visited  by  long  droughts  in 
summer.  The  central  or  mountain  counties  have  a cool  and 
salubrious  temperature,  with  warm  days,  it  is  true,  but  the 
nights  are  cool  and  refreshing.  AVest  of  the  mountains, 
though  some  degrees  cooler  than  on  the  coast  in  winter, 
the  summers  in  parts  are  very  hot. 

Soil  and  Productions. — AA'ashington  pronounced  the  central 
counties  of  A’irginia  to  be  the  finest  agricultural  district  in 
the  United  States,  (of  course,  as  he  knew  it.)  and  Daniel 
Webster  declared,  in  a public  speech  in  the  Shenandoah 
A'alley,  that  he  had  seen  no  finer  farming  land  in  his 
European  travel,  than  in  that  valley.  A’irginia.  with  a better 
system  of  culture,  has  every  element  of  industrial  greatness  ; 
a climate  equally  removed  from  the  extremes  of  the  north 
and  the  south;  a soil  with  every  variety,  from  the  light  sands 
of  the  .south-east,  (favorable  to  the  iieach,  sweet  potato, 
melon,  and  other  fruits.)  to  the  rich  alluvions  of  the  river 
bottoms  and  mountain  valleys,  favorable  to  wheat.  Indian 
corn,  tobacco,  and  even,  in  some  parts,  to  cotton  and  rice; 
mountain  i>astures,  capable  of  supporting  large  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  herds  of  cattle  and  swine;  the  finest  harbor  on  the 
Atlantic  coast;  navigable  rivers,  abounding  in  shell  and 
fin  fish,  furrowing  her  plains  and  valleys  on  the  east  and  on 
the  west,  and  affording,  besides,  immense  water-power;  and 
with  the  most  useful  minerals  in  abundance,  what  needs 
she  but  for  her  people  to  will  it,  to  make  her  the  leading 
state  of  the  confederacy,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable  to 
reside  in?  The  emigration  that  has  commenced  from  the 
North  to  the  worn-out  lands  of  A’irgiuia.  is  a pi-cof  of  her 
advantages  in  agriculture.  According  to  an  address  of  E. 
Ruffin,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  the  tide-water  lands  of  that  state 
have  increased  in  value  S17.000.000  in  12  years.  In  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco,  A’irginia  has  always  surpas.sed  every  other 
state  in  the  Union,  and  was  al.so  the  first  state  in  which  its 
culture  was  practised  by  civilized  men  to  any  considerable 
extent.  It  was  even  used  for  a time  as  the  currency  of  the 
country.  Virginia  is  the  fourth  state  in  the  Union  in  the 
amount  of  flax  pi  oduced.  The  other  great  staples  are  In- 
dian corn,  wheat  (in  which  it  stands  fifth  in  amount), 
oats,  live  stock,  and  butter.  She  also  produces  largely 
rye,  wool,  ])eas,  beans,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  buckwheat, 
fruits,  market  products,  cheese,  hay.  grass-seeds,  flax, 
maple  sugar,  beeswax,  and  honey,  besides  some  rice,  cotton, 
bai'ley,  wine.  hops,  hemp,  siik,  and  molasses.  In  1860  there 
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w'erein  A'irginia  11,437,821  acres  of  improved  land  (19,679,215 
being  unimproved),  producing  13,130,977  bushels  of  wheat; 
944,330  of  rye;  38,319,999  of  Indian  corn ; 10,186,720  of  oats 
515,168  of  peas  and  beans:  2,292,398  of  Irish  potatoes; 
1,960.817  of  sweet  potatoes;  478,090  of  buckwheat;  90,025 
of  grass  seeds  ; 32,691  of  flaxseed  ; 123,968,312  pounds  of 
toliacco;  2,510,019  of  wool;  13.464,722  of  butter;  280,852  of 
cheese;  487,808  of  flax;  938,103  of  maple  sugar;  94,860  of 
beeswax;  1 431,591  of  honey;  445,133  tons  of  hay;  live 
stock  valued  at  §47,803.049;  orchard  products  at  $800.6.50 
market  i)rudiicts  at  $589,467 ; and  slaughtered  animals  at 
$11,491,027.  According  to  a state  census  in  1851,  there 
were  proiluced  14,516,950  bushels  of  wheat;  35,538,582 
of  Indian  corn;  53,.333  of  flaxseed;  66,516,492  pounds  of 
tobacco;  11,126,785  of  butter;  2,850,909  of  wool;  1.223,905 
of  maple  sugar;  370,117  tons  of  hay;  4599  of  hemp;  and 
wood,  oysters,  fish,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  garden  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  &c.,  worth  $5,000,000,  making  a total  value  of 
$86,000,000. 

Manufactures. — As  is  generally  the  case  in  the  Southern 
States.  AGrginia  is  less  engaged  in  manufactures  than  in 
agriculture,  though  the  former  branch  of  industry  is  yearly 
claiming  more  attention  and  enlisting  more  capital;  and 
Virginia,  if  true  to  herself  in  applying  her  vast  natural 
resources  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  abundant  water-power, 
must  soon  range  herself  among  the  manufacturing  states. 
There  were  in  this  state,  in  1860,  5385  establishments,  pro- 
ducing each  $500  and  upwards  annually,  engaged  in  min- 
ing, manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  em]iloying  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $26,935,560,  and  36,174  hands,  consum- 
ing raw  material  worth  $30,840,531,  and  yielding  products 
valued  at  $50,652,125.  Among  these  were  17  cotton  flic- 
tories,  employing  capital  to  the  amount  of  $1,387,54.3, 
and  1631  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $831,187, 
and  producing  annually  stuffs  valued  at  $1,520,766;  45 
woollen  factorie.s,  employing  capital  to  the  amount  of 
$463,600.  and  494  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth 
$389,204,  and  producing  stuffs  valued  at  $717,''27 ; 54  iron 
foundries,  employing  $423,682  capital,  and  producing  cast- 
ings valued  at  $621,025;  20  rolling-mills,  employing  a capi- 
tal of  $1,047,7  25.  consuming  raw  material  worth  $854,466,  and 
jiroducing  bar-iron,  railroad-iron,  &c.,  valued  at  $1,666,885; 
1383  flour  and  gi-ist-niills,  employing  $5,986,060  capital,  and 
2241  hands,  and  i)roducing  flour  and  meal  valued  at 
$15,851,886;  261  tobacco  factories,  employing  $3,856,990 
capital,  and  11,382  hands,  and  producing  tobacco  valued  at 
$12,236,683;  and  305  tanneries,  producing  leather  valued  at 
$1,355,806.  Home-made  manufactures  valued  at  $1,576,627 
w-ere  also  produced. 

Internal  Improvements. — Though  A’irginia  has  not  kept 
pace  Avith  the  older  and  larger  sister  states  in  works  of 
internal  improvement,  she  has  at  length  become  fully  im- 
pressed with  their  importance,  and  railroads  have  been 
projected  in  every  direction.  According  to  the  census  of 
1860,  there  were  in  this  state  1771  miles  of  railroad  com- 
pleted, the  construction  and  equipment  of  which  cost 
$04,958,807.  Alexandria  is  the  northeast  terminus  of  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  which  extends  via  Manas- 
sas Junction,  Culpepper,  and  Charlottesville  to  Lynchburg. 
Another  railroad,  38  miles  long,  extends  from  Alexandria 
to  Leesburg.  The  Maniissas  Gap  Railroad  is  completed 
from  Manassas  Junction  to  Mount  Jackson,  about  95  miles. 
The  A’irginia  Central  is  in  operation  from  Richmond  to  Jack- 
son’s River,  195  miles.  The  Great  Southern  Line,  passing 
from  Aquia  Creek,  through  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  and 
Petersburg,  has  about  150  miles  of  its  track  in  this  state. 
Roads  are  completed  which  unite  AVinchester  to  Harper’s 
Ferry;  Alexandria  to  Strasburg  and  Staunton;  Petersburg 
to  City  Point,  Lynchburg,  and  Newbern,  A’irginia;  Rich- 
mond to  Keesville,  Gordonsville,  Charlottesville,  Staunton, 
Danville,  Lynchburg,  and  other  points  Most  of  these  form 
parts  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  lines  crossing  the  state, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Virginia  Central,  intended 
to  unite  Richmond  with  some  point  on  the  Ohio,  at  or  near 
Guyandotte;  the  A’irginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  to  con- 
nect Lynchburg  (and  indirectly  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and 
Norfolk)  with  Knoxville,  in  Tennessee,  and  (by  uniting 
with  other  lines)  to  Memphis  and  intermediate  points;  and 
the  Southsiile  Railroad,  to  connect  with  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  and  from  thence  Avith  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
A line  connects  Norfolk  Avith  the  Great  Southern  Railroad, 
at  AV’eldon,  North  Carolina.  A’irginia  aa’us,  Ave  believe, 
among  the  very  first  to  propose  opening  a communication 
with  the  AA’est  by  canal,  a project  in  Avhich  AVashington 
took  great  interest,  if  he  AA'as  not  the  projector.  In  1834  Avas 
commenced  the  James  River  and  KanaAvha  Canal,  designed 
to  connect  Richmond  Avith  the  navigable  AA’aters  of  the 
Great  KanaAvha.  This  work  is  noAv  completed  from  Rich- 
mond through  Lynchburg  to  Buchanan,  a distance  of  196)/^ 
miles,  and  is  in  progress  to  Covington,  30  miles  farther  AA’est. 
This  canal  h;vs  already  cost  $10,714,306.  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal  is  partly  in  this  shite.  The  legislature  had,  in  1853. 
appropriated  $4,0o0,000  and  upwards  for  railroad  purposfco, 
and  invested  $9,430,159.48  in  worlcs  of  internal  improve- 
ment not  completed,  and  $1,409, 986.«14  in  works  which  yield 
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no  Income.  The  Dutch  Gap  Canal  is  cut  through  a neck 
of  land  formed  by  the  James  River  below  Richmond,  by 
which  a distance  of  about  5 miles  is  saved. 

Commerce. — Compared  with  her  advantages,  both  as  to 
harbors  and  rivers,  as  well  as  to  products,  Virginia’s  direct 
foreign  trade  is  small,  her  commerce  being  mainly  carried 
on  through  the  ports  and  the  shipping  of  the  North.  Her 
foreign  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  185-4  amounted  to 
$1,270,216,  and  her  exports  to  $-1.75+.148;  tonnage  entered 
for  the  same  year  was  90,743.  and  cleared  83,330;  tonnage 
owned,  84.840,  of  which  22,388  was  registered  tonnage; 
vessels  built  19,  aggr(igate  tonnage  3227,  of  which  6 were 
steamers.  In  the  years  1852-'3  and  ’4  respectively,  there 
were  inspected,  in  Virginia.  51,806,  50.567.  and  47,802  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco;  and  exported,  13,771,  10,081,  and  14,420 
hogslieads;  and  of  flour,  from  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
74,920,  114,766,  and  167,331  barrels,  in  the  years  and  in  the 
order  named  above.  Rut  the  great  trade  of  Virginia  is  the 
coasting  trade,  which  consists  in  the  export  of  her  tobacco, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  coal,  flour,  wood,  oysters.  &c.  In  1852 
there  were  delivered  at  Richmond  by  the  different  public 
works,  property  valued  at  $10,660,422,  of  which  more  than 
$7,000,000  were  transported  by  the  James  River  and  Ka- 
nawha Canal.  There  were  inspected  at  Richmond  450,000 
barrels  of  flour  in  1853,  of  which  114,766  were  exported  to 
foreign  ports. 

Education. — Virginia  has  no  general  free  school  .system, 
but  makes  an  appropriation  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor. 
The  appropriation  for  primary  schools  in  1854  was  $75,000, 
and  the  annuity  to  the  Universitv  of  Virginia  is  $15,000. 
According  to  the  census  report  of  1860,  there  were  in  Vir- 
ginia 23  colleges,  wdth  2824  students,  $246,940  income,  of 
which  $48,800  was  from  endowmients,  $15,000  from  public 
funds;  3778  public  schools,  with  85,443  pupils,  $498,638  in- 
come, of  which  .$104,801  w;is  from  public  funds,  $72,338  from 
taxation,  and  $4446  was  endowments;  398  academies  and 
other  schools,  with  13,204  pupils,  $544,241  income,  of  which 
$33,600  was  from  endowments,  $26,927  from  public  funds, 
and  $15,324  from  taxation.  There  are  also  in  this  state  1453 
libraries  containing  543,010  volumes,  1350  of  which  are  pub- 
lic, 10  are  school,  71  are  Sunday-school.  18  are  college,  and 
4 church  libraries.  Of  the  colleges,  the  most  flourishing 
and  most  numerously  attended  is  the  University,  which 
had,  in  1854.  more  than  500  students.  There  were  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  1854,  according  to  the  American  Almanac,  10  col- 
leges, with  1168  students;  3 theological  schools,  with  119 
Students;  2 law  schools,  with  110  students;  and  3 medical 
schools,  with  some  250  students.  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
the  late  commander  of  the  confederate  army,  has  recently 
been  elected  president  of  Washington  College  at  Lexington, 
an  institution  of  high  standing,  founded  in  1781. 

Religious  Denominations.  — Of  the  3105  churches  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1860,  the  Bar'^'.Rs  owned  787,  the  Christians  73,  the 
Episcopalians  188,  tl.o  j^iiends  17,  the  German  Reformed  12, 
the  Jews  3,  the  Lutherans  69,  the  Methodists  1403,  the  Pres- 
byterians 290.  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  10,  the  Roman 
Catholics  33,  the  Unionists  175,  the  various  minor  sects  45; 
giving  1 church  to  every  533  persons.  The  total  value  of 
church  property,  $5,459,605. 

Periodicals. — In  1860  Virginia  had  15  daily,  5 tri-weekly, 
11  bi-weekly,  and  103  weekly  newspapers ; and  5 monthly 
magazines  or  reviews.  The  whole  number  of  copies  issued 
annually  was  26,772,568. 

Public  Institutions. — At  Staunton  are  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  and  the  Western  Insane  Asylum, 
both  state  institutions.  The  Eastern  In.sane  Asylum  is  ai 
Williamsburg,  and  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Richmond.  The 
latter  had  199  inmates  in  1850,  of  whom  11  were  of  foreign 
birth,  and  69  slave.s.  This  state  had  in  the  same  year,  21 
public  libraries,  with  32,595  volumes;  17  school  and  Sunday 
school,  with  4681;  14  college,  with  50.856;  and  2 church 
libraries  with  330  volumes.  The  Virginia  Historical  Society, 
founded  in  1832,  had  Chief  Justice  Marshall  for  its  pre.sident 
for  some  years. 

Population. — The  white  population  of  Virginia  is  mainly 
of  Rriti.-h  origin,  and  until  a recent  period  was  very  slightly 
affected  by  admixture  from  other  sources.  'J’he  Virginians 
have  always  prided  themselves  on  their  purity  of  descent, 
and  “one  of  the  first  families  of  Virginia,”  has  become  a 
proverb.  In  1790,  this  state  numbered  748,308  inhabitants; 
880,200  in  1800;  974,622  in  1810;  1.06.5.379  in  1820;  1.211,405 
in  1830;  1,239,797  in  1840;  1,4121,661  in  1850;  in  i860, 
1,596,318;  of  whom  1,047,299  were  white, s,  58,042  fi’ee 
colored,  490,865  slaves,  and  112  Indians.  Poi)ulation  to 
siir-ure  mile.s,  26.  Rejiresentative  population,  1,399,972.  Of 
the  free  population,  1,001,710  were  born  in  tlie  state;  68,685 
hi  other  states;  35,058  in  foreign  countries;  of  whom  4104 
were  born  in  England;  16,501  in  Ireland;  1386 in  Scotland; 
584  in  Wales;  389  in  British  America;  10,512  in  Germany; 
570  in  France;  and  1012  in  other  foreign  countries.  Of  the 
free  population  in  the  leading  pursuits,  108,958  were  far- 
mers; 44,041  laborers; 30, 51 8 farm  laborers;  11,053  servants ; 
9482  carpenters;  5459  overseers;  5134  clerks;  4904  mer- 
chants; 4536  seamstresses;  4224  blacksmiths;  3728  shoe- 
makers; 3550  teachers;  2467  physicians;  2357  students; 
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2244  apprentices,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  year  ending  June  IsV 
1864,  there  occurred  22.474  deaths,  er  14’3  in  every  1000 
Of  816  deaf  and  dumb,  121  were  slaves  (eee  Introductwb 
to  the  volume  on  Population  of  the  Eighth  Census,  pp.  liv,  J ; 
Ivi,  &c.);  of  789  blind,  232  were  Blaves;  of  1179  insane,  58 
were  slaves;  of  1279  idiotic,  214  were  slaves. 

Counties. — Virginia  is  divided  into  148  counties,  viz.  Arco- 
mac,  Alexandria,  Albemarle,  Alleghany,  A.n.lurjt,  A melia 
Appomattox,  Augusta,  Barbour,*  Bath,  Bedford,  Devkeley,* 
Boone.*  Botetourt,Braxton,*  Brooke,*  Brunswick, Baciianan, 
Buckingham,  Cabell,*  Calhoun,*  Carroll,  C.impbeR,  Caroline, 
Charlotte,  Charles  City,  Chesterfield.  Clarke,  Clay,  Craig, 
Culpepper,  Cumberland,  Dinwiddie,  Doddridge,*  Elizabeth 
City,  Essex,  Fauquier,  Fairfax,  Fayetto,  Fluvanna,  Floyd, 
Franklin,  Frederick,  Giles,  Gilmer,*  Gloucester,  Goochland, 
Grayson.  Greenbrier,*  Greene,  Greensville,  Halifax,  Hamp- 
shire,* Hancock,*  Hanover.  Hardy,*  Harrison,*  Henry,  Hen- 
rico, Highland,  Isle  ofWight,Jackson,James  City,  Jetterson,* 
Kanawha,*  King  George,  King  William,  King  and  Queen, 
Lancaster,  Lee,  Lewis,*  Logan,*  Loudon,  Louisa,  Lunenburg, 
Madison,  Marion,*  Marshall,*  Mason,*  Matthews,McDowell,* 
Mecklenburg,  Mercer,*  Middlesex,  Monongalia,*  Monroe,* 
Montgomery.  Morgan,*  Nansemond,  Nelson,  New  Kent, 
Nicholas,*  Northumberland,  Northampton,  Norfolk,  Notto- 
way, Ohio,*  Orange,  Rage,  Patrick,  Pendleton,*  Pittsylvania, 
Pleasants,*  Pocahontas,  Powhatan,  Preston,*  Prince  Edward, 
Princess  Anne,  Prince  George,  Prince  William,  Pulaski, 
Putnam,*  Raleigh,*  Randoli)h,*  Rappahannock,  Richmond, 
Ritehie,*  Roane,*  Roanoke,  Rockbridge,  Rockingham,  Rus- 
sell, Fcott,  Shenandoah,  Smyth,  Southampton,  Spottsylva- 
nia.  Stafford,  Surry,  Susse.x,  Taylor,*  Tazewell,  Tucker,* 
Tyler,*  Upshur,*  W arren,  Warwick,  Washington,  Wayne,* 
Webster,*  Westmoreland,  Wetzel,*  Wirt,*  Wise,  Wood,* 
Wyoming,*  Wythe,  York.  Capital,  Richmond. 

Cities  and  Towns. — Richmond  is  the  largest  town  in 
Virginia.  Population  in  1860,  37,910;  Petersburg,  18,266; 
Norfolk,  14,620;  Wheeling,*  14,083.;  Alexandria,  12,754; 
Portsmouth,  9496;  Lynchburg,  6853;  Fredericksburg,  5023; 
Winchester,  4392;  Staunton,  3875;  Martinsburg,*  3364; 
Manchester,  2793;  South  Wheeling,*  2630;  Parkersburg,* 
2493;  Lexington,  2135;  Woodstock,  2113. 

Government,  Finances,  &c. — The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a governor,  elected  by  the  people  for  4 years,  and  receiv- 
ing a salarj'  of  $5000  per  annum.  The  governor  cannot  be 
elected  for  two  terms  successively.  A lieutenant-governor, 
who  is  also  president  of  the  Senate,  is  elected  in  like  manner 
and  for  the  same  period,  and  receives  $8  per  day  during  the 
sessions  of  the  legislature.  The  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  treasurer,  and  auditor,  are  each  elected  for  two 
years  by  the  legislature  on  joint  ballot.  Three  commission- 
ers of  public  works,  from  as  m.any  districts,  are  elected  for 
6 years,  so  that  one  shall  go  out  every  second  year.  The 
Senate,  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  property  and  taxation 
combined,  consists  of  50  members,  elected  for  4 years,  so 
that  one-half  shall  go  out  every  second  year.  The  House  of 
Reiiresentatives,  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  white  popula- 
lation,  consists  of  152  members,  chosen  for  two  years.  The 
sessions  of  the  legislature  are  biennial,  and  meet  on  the 
second  Monday  in  January.  The  legislature  may  not  con- 
tinue in  session  more  than  90  days  without  the  consent  of 
three-fifths  of  the  members,  and  then  but  for  30  days  longer. 
A re-apportionment  must  take  place  in  1865,  and  every  10 
years  thereafter.  'The  judiciary  consists — 1.  Of  a supreme 
court  of  appeals,  composed  of  5 judges,  elected  by  the  voters 
of  each  of  the  5 sections  into  which  the  state  is  divided,  for 
12  years;  2.  Of  10  district  courts,  composed  of  the  judges 
of  the  circuits  for  each  section,  atid  the  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  for  that  section;  3.  Of  21  circuit  courts,  held  twice  a 
year,  each  presided  over  by  a judge,  elected  by  the  people 
of  hi.s  particular  circuit,  for  8 year.s.  Every  white  male 
citizen,  21  years  old.  a resident  of  the  state  for  2 years,  and 
of  the  county,  < ity,  or  town  in  which  he  votes  for  12  months 
next  preceding  an  election,  is  a qualified  voter,  excepting 
paupers,  criminals,  insane  persons,  and  officers  of  the  United 
States  government,  temporarily  stationed  in  the  state.  Vir- 
ginia is  entitled  to  13  members  in  the  national  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  15  electoral  votes  for  President. 
The  state  debt  of  Virginia  was  $22,389,477,  October  1,  1854, 
besides  $3,779,732  contingent  debt,  consisting  of  guarantees 
to  corporations  for  jtui  poses  of  internal  improvement;  school 
fund,  $1,1.53,606;  productive  property,  $8,011,668;  unpro- 
ductive property,  $5.899.958 ; ordinary  expenses,  exclusive 
of  debt  and  .school.  $600,000;  income  for  1853-4.  $1,397,047  ; 
assessed  value  of  property  in  1850,  ,$381,376,660;  true 
valuation,  ,$391,646,438;  true  or  estimated  value  in  1852, 
$473,771,190.  There  were  in  Virginia,  Jannary  1,  1855,  20 
banks  and  38  branches,  with  an  aggretmte  capital  of 
$14,033,838,  acirculation  of  $10,834,863,  and  $2,728,4x2  in  coin 

Ilistorij. — Virginia  is  the  oblest  of  the  permanejit  settle- 
ments made  by  the  English,  and  the  oldest  of  the  thirteen 
states  that  coiifedenited  at  the  Revolution.  It  was  settled 
by  a pai  ty  of  English,  led  by  the  celebrated  Captain  John 
Smith,  in  1607,  and  had  in  its  earlier  career  great  dillicultieg 

* These  counties,  towns,  &c.,  are  now  included  in  the  Stale  of  West 
Virginia. 
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«o  coiitend  with,  in  the  shape  of  famine,  disease,  and  the 
hosUlities  of  tlie  natives,  often  incited  to  depredations  by 
wortlilesri  settlers.  Bacon’s  rebellion,  the  most  serious  of 
these  disturbances,  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1076.  A 
party  who  were  discontented  with  Berkeley  for  refusing  to 
commission  Bacon  to  lead  them  against  the  savages  who 
had  invaded  the  white  settlements,  slaughtering  and  burn- 
ing. as  was  their  custom,  chose  Bacon  for  their  commander, 
despite  the  governor,  who,  on  Bacon’s  return  from  a suc- 
cessful foray  against  the  Indians,  declared  him  a rebel.  The 
people  rose  again,  put  Bacon  at  their  head,  and  commenced 
a civil  war  against  the  governor,  in  which  Jamestown  was 
burnt,  and  the  total  defeat  of  the  governor’s  party  was  only 
prevented  by  the  death  of  Bacon.  Berkeley  put  to  death 
many  of  the  adherents  of  Bacon’s  party.  In  1677,  Virginia 
obtained  a new  charter,  depriving  her  of  some  of  her  former 
privileges,  as  a punishment  for  the  rebellion.  It  was,  how- 
ever, soon  after  annulled  by  Charles  II.  on  account  of  the 
discontents  of  the  people.  In  1752,  Washington,  then  a 
young  man,  was  sent  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  as  an  envoy 
to  the  French  commander  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  (Pittsburg,) 
and  two  years  after,  at  the  head  of  400  men,  defeated  the 
French  party  at  the  Great  Meadows,  but  was  obliged  to  ca- 
pitulate shortly  after  to  nearly  a quadruple  force.  In  1765, 
ivbishington  served  as  a colonel  in  Braddock’s  army,  and 
saved  it  from  utter  ruin.  Virginia  took  an  active  part  in 
the  events  leading  to.  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  gave  to  the  army  and  to  the  nation  that 
illustrious  chief  whose  wi.sdoin  and  firmness  not  only  con- 
ducted us  through  the  perils  of  a seven  years’  war,  but  also 
contributed  so  greatly  to  establish  our  government  on  a 
firm  basis.  Besides  Washington,  several  eminent  statesmen 
and  officers  were  natives  of  Virginia;  among  them  were 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  the  two  Lees,  Patrick  Henry, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Henry  Clay,  and  a number  of  others. 
On  her  soil  occurred  several  events  of  the  Revolution;  pro- 
minent among  them,  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  in  October, 
1781,  which  in  reality  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Wa.shiugton 
died  December  14, 1799.  Alexandria  capitulated  to  the  Bri- 
tish, August  27,  1814.  Nat  Turner  headed  a negro  insur- 
rection in  1831,  in  which  a number  of  whites  were  massa- 
cred. IVashington,  Jefferson,  Madi.son,  Monroe,  and  Tyler, 
all  presidents  of  the  United  Fu.  tes,  were  citizens  of  Virginia; 
and  President  Harrison  was  also  a native  of  this  state, 
though  not  a citizen  at  the  period  of  his  election.  A con- 
stitution was  formed  in  1776,  suited  to  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  the  state  as  a republic,  which  was  remodelled  in 
1830,  and  again  in  1851. 

VIRGINIA,  a township  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  984. 

VIRGINIA,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Illinois  River  Railroad,  13  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Beardstown. 

VIRGINIA  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa,  about 
40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

VIRGINIA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE.  See  Lexington, 
Virginia. 

VIRGINIA  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Buckingham  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

VIRGINIA  MINES,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Mi.s- 
souri,  on  the  Maramec  River,  about  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  St. 
Louis. 

VIRGINIA  SET/TLEMENT,  a small  village  of  Wayne  co., 
Missouri. 

VIRGINIE.  See  Virginia. 

VIRGIN  (vir(jin)  ISLANDS,  a group  of  about  100  small 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  between  lat.  18°  5'  and  18°  50' 
N.,  and  Ion,  64°  10'  and  65°  40'  W.,  occupying  a space  of 
about  100  miles  long  by  20  miles  wide.  Not  above  a fourth 
are  inhabited  and  cultivated.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar, 
molasses,  rum,  cotton,  and  salt,  ginger,  turmeric,  tobacco, 
pimento,  and  indigo.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  abundant. 
The  climate  is  subject  to  much  fluctuation,  and  slight 
shocks  of  earthquaices  are  occasionally  felt.  The  islands  are 
exposed  to  a heavy  swell,  and  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the 
tidal  wave  between  them  produce  some  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena; the  waves  sometimes  breaking  against  the  shore 
with  great  violence,  without  there  being  any  indication  of  a 
previous  gale.  The  Virgin  Islands  are  shared  by  Great 
Britain,  which  has  about  50,  the  principal  of  wliich  are 
Tortola.  Anegada,  Virgin  Gorda,  Jost  van  Dykes,  Guano  Isle, 
Beef  and  Thatch  Islands,  Prickly  Pear.  Camanas,  Cooper’s, 
Salt,  St.  Peter’s,  and  .several  smaller  islands;  Denmark, 
which  has  St.  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  and  St.  John,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  islets;  and  Spain,  which  has  Cule- 
bra.  and  several  islets.  Bieque  or  Crab  Island  forms  a 
sort  of  joint  possession  of  the  three  powers.  The  group 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  in  1494. 

VIIPGINSTOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

VIIUGINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 68  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

VIRIEU,  vee're-uh'.  a markeStown  of  France,  department 
of  I.sere,  23  miles  N.X.W.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  1285. 

VIRIEUX-LE-GRAXD,  vee're-uh'  leh  grijNG.  a market- 
town  of  France,  department  of  Ain,  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Bel- 
ley.  Pop.  794. 

VIRIVILLE,  vee'ree'veeP,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
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ment  of  Lsere,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Marcellin.  Pop 
2078. 

VIRLE,  veeRff.i,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Turin,  province  of  Pinerolo.  Pop.  1747. 

VIRLE  or  WIRLE,  veeR/kffi.  a market-town  of  Austria. 
Croatia,  about  10  miles  from  Kopreinitz.  and  near  the  Drave 
It  is  the  head-quarters  of  a frontier  regiment.  Pop  3694. 

VIROFLAY,  vee'ro'fl.V,  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  arrondissement  of  A’ersailles.  Pop.  1057, . 

VIROQUA.  SeeVAEOQUA. 

VIRI'ON,  veeR'tiNO^  the  most  S.  town  of  Belgian  Luxem- 
bourg, 15  mile^  S.W.  of  Arlon.  Pop.  2000. 

VIRTZERV  (v6eRt  z(4rv/)  LAKE,  or  M'URZSEE,  (Wlirz- 
see,)  wliRUs.i',  Russia,  government  of  Livonia,  between  Dor- 
pat  and  Fellin,  is  26  miles  in  length,  breadth  8 miles.  It  is 
an  expansion  of  the  Embach,  which  leaves  its  N.E.  extre- 
mity to  enter  Lake  Peipus. 

VI RY,  vee'ree^,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Savoy,  province  of  Genevese,  3 miles  S.W.  of  St.  Julien, 
with  a ruined  castle.  Pop.  1844. 

VISAN,  vee'zdNO^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Vau- 
cluse,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Orange.  Pop.  in  1852,  2136. 

VISCARDO,  CAPE.  See  Cape  Viscardo. 

VISCARI,  a town  of  Sicily,  See  Biscari. 

VISCAYA.  See  Biscay. 

VISCIIE,  vi.s/kA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Turin,  province  and  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ivrea,  on  the  Dora 
Baltea.  It  has  an  old  castle.  Pop.  2154. 

VISCHEGRAD,  vish'eh-grdd/,  a village  of  Bosnia,  on  tho 
Drin,  40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bosna  Serai. 

VISCHERA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Visrera. 

VISCHER’S  (vish/erz)  B’ERRY,  a post-village  of  Saratoga 
CO.,  New  York,  about  16  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

VISCHNII-VOLOTCHOK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Yishneb 
VOLOTCHOK. 

VISCIANO,  ve-shd'no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Ter- 
ra di  Kivoro,  district  and  E.  of  Nola.  Pop.  1367. 

VISE,  vee'zA/,  (Ger.  Weset,  •^A/set.)  a town  of  Belgium, 
province  and  8 miles  N.E.  of  Liege,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse.  Pop.  2076. 

VISEU,  vee'sA  oo,  a city  of  Portugal,  province  of  Eeira, 
capital  of  a comarca,  46  miles  N.N.E.  of  Coimbra.  Pop.  9160. 
It  is  ill  built  and  dirty,  but  its  cathedral  contains  some  good 
works  of  art,  and  it  has  a college,  preparatory  to  the  Uni 
versity  of  Coimbra,  a large  hospital,  many  Moori.^h  and 
Gothic  edifices,  Roman  antiquities,  and  a large  annual 
fair. 

VISHERA,  VISCHERA,  VICIIERA  or  WISCIIERA,  ve- 
shA'rA  or  vish-A-rd/,  a river  of  Ru.ssia,  government  of  Perm, 
rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  flows  ^V.  and  S.,  and  after  re- 
ceiving some  large  affluents,  joins  the  Kama,  24  miles  N.W. 
of  Solikamsk.  Course  260  miles.  It  is  navigable,  and 
traverses  a densely  wooded  country. 

VISIINEE  (or  VISHNU)  VOLOTCHOK,  vish'nee  or  vish/- 
nyee  vo-lo-chok',  written  also  VISCHXII  VOLOTCHOK  and 
WISCIINEI  WOLOTSCHOK,  a town  of  Russia,  government 
and  70  miles  N.W.  of  Tver,  on  theTsna,atthecommencement 
of  the  canal  which  unites  it  with  the  Tvertsa,  and  on  the 
great  route  between  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg.  Pop.  9115. 
It  has  a cathedral,  bazaar,  and  3 annual  fairs.  The  canal 
between  theTsna  and  Tvertsa,  constructed  under  Peter  the 
Great,  connects  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  and  Casinan 
Seas,  and  is  frequented  by  upwards  of  2000  vessels  annually, 
rendering  the  town  a large  entrepot  for  corn,  malt,  chiccory, 
seeds,  butter,  tallow,  and  soap. 

VISHNU  PRAYAG.A,  vislPnoo  prd-yd'gd,  a place  of  Hindoo 
pilgrimage,  in  North  Hindostan.  at  the  juiiction  of  two 
heads  of  the  Ganges.  Lat.  30°  34'  N.,  Ion.  79°  4'  E. 

VISIAPOUR.  See  Bejapoor. 

VISINGSO,  (Visingsb,)  vee'sings-6',  an  island  of  Sweden,  in 
the  S.  of  Lake  Wetter.  It  is  a narrow  strip  little  more  than 
1 mile  wide,  stretching  about  6 miles  N.  to  S.,  with  the 
remains  of  two  old  castles  of  great  historical  interest. 

VISIOOGAN  or  VISIUGAN,  ve-se-oo-gdn/,  a river  of  Si- 
beria, rises  in  the  E.  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  lat.  58° 
30'  N.,  flows  E.N.E.,  and  after  a course  of  about  170  miles 
joins  the  Obi,  about  30  miles  below  Narym. 

VISO,  El,  §1  vee'so,  a village  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  province 
and  40  miles  N.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  2704. 

VISO  DEL  ALCOR,  vee'so  d^l  Al-koR/,  a town  of  Spain, 
province  and  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  2991. 

VISO  DEL  MARQUES,  vee'so  d^l  inaR'k&s,  a town  of  Spain, 
province  and  28  miles  S.E.  of  Ciudad  Real,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Morena.  Pop.  2010. 

VISO  DE  LOS  PEDROCHES.  vee'so  dA  loce  pA-nro'chAs,  a 
town  of  Sp.ain,  province  and  35  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Cordova,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Pop.  2596. 

VISOK.A,  ve-sn'kd,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  Bosn.a. 
on  the  Bosna,  17  miles  N.IV.  of  Bosna  Serai.  Pop.  2090. 
Near  it  are  iron-mines  and  medicinal  springs. 

VISO,  MONTE,  mon'tA  vee'so,  a principal  summit  of  the 
Alps,  at  the  junction  of  their  Maritime  and  Cottian  dnisions, 
40  miles  S.W.  of  Turin,  and  13  599  feet  in  elevation. 

VISONE,  ve-so'n.A.  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi- 
sion of  Alessandria,  province  and  n''ar  Acqui  Pop.  1360. 
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VlSP,  visp,  a villafre  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Valais,  on 
are  Visp,  6 miles  VV.S.W.  of  L’rieg. 

VISSliGllAD,  vishWgrod',  (Ger.  PUnte.nhurg,  plin^ten- 
bdoRO',)  a market-town  of  Hungary,  county  and  'll  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Pestli,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  has 
a ruined  castle,  fornierly  the  residence  of  Matthias  Corvinus. 

VIS/'i’A,  a post-village  of  We.stchester  co..  New  York, 
about  120  miles  S.  by  K.  of  Albany. 

VISTAllKLLA  DEL  MAESTRAZGO.  vees-tfl-bM'yd  d§l 
md-Ss-trdth'go,  a town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  province  and  27 
miles  N.W.  of  Castellon  de  la  Diana.  Pop.  12d9. 

VIS^TA  IIIDGE,  a post-office  of  Carroll  parish,  Louisiana. 

VISTORIO,  vis-toh-e-o,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Turin,  province  and  about  10  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Ivrea,  on  the  Chiusella.  Pop.  1651. 

VISTRE,  veest’r,  a river  of  France,  department  of  Gard, 
after  a S.W.  course  of  dO  miles  joins  the  canal  connecting 
Beaucaire  with  the  Mediterranean,  near  Aigues-Mortes. 

VISTRITZ,  vis'trits,  or  VISTRITZA,  vis-trit/si.  (anc.  ErH- 
gon.)  a river  of  European  Turkey,  Macedonia,  after  a N.E. 
and  S.E.  course  of  80  miles,  joins  the  Vardar  near  its  mouth 
in  the  Gulf  of  Salonica. 

VISTULA,  vis'tu-la,  (Ger.  Wdchsel.  tvik'sel;  Polish,  Wisla, 
^eesdi;  anc.  Vistula, ) a river  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  flows  in  Austrian  Silesia,  partly  separates 
Galicia  from  Poland,  traverses  Poland  and  East  Prussia, 
forming  the  main  channel  of  trade  in  these  countries,  past 
Cracow,  Warsaw,  Plock,  Thorn.  Culm,  Graudena,  and  Dant- 
zic,  and  enters  the  Baltic  by  several  mouths,  of  which  the 
most  E.,  called  the  Nogat,  enters  the  Frische-llaff,  N.W.  of 
Elbing.  The  W.  branch  again  divides  into  2 arms,  one  of 
which  enters  the  Baltic  near  Dantzic,  and  the  other  by  a 
new  channel  which  it  forced  for  itself  in  1840.  Total  course, 
including  windings,  530  miles.  Principal  affluents,  on  the 
right,  the  Wisloka,  San,  Wieprz,  and  Bug;  and  on  the  left, 
the  Pilica  and  Bzura. 

VISTULA,  a post-office  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana. 

VISUKGUS.  See  Weskr. 

VITA,  vee^ti,  a town  of  Sicily,  near  the  source  of  the 
Birgi,  S.W.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  2800. 

VITA,  an  island  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  See  Momb.vs. 

VITCIIEGDA,  VYTCIIEGDA,  VYCHEGDA,  ve-chfeg'dii, 
or  WITSCHEGDA,  a river  of  Russia,  traverses  the  centre 
of  the  government  of  Vologda,  chiefly  in  a W.  direction,  and 
joins  the  Dvina,  12  miles  W.  of  Solvitchegodsk.  Total  course 
380  miles,  mostly  navigable.  Affluents,  the  Yolva,  Yarenga, 
and  Sysola. 

VITEBSK  or  WITEPSK,  ve-t&bskL  a government  of  Rus- 
sian Poland,  mostly  between  lat.  54°  58'  and  57°  20'  N..  and 
Ion.  25°  30'  E.,  surrounded  by  the  governments  of  Moheelev, 
Minsk.  Courland,  Livonia,  Pskov,  and  Smolensk.  Area 
17,330  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851  ,742,811.  mostly  Roman 
Catholics.  Surface  generally  level;  soil,  though  interspersed 
with  .sandy  and  marshy  tracts,  is  pretty  fertile,  and  more 
corn  is  raised  than  is  required  for  home  consumption,  as 
well  as  large  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax,  pease,  beans,  hops, 
and  fruits.  Principal  river,  the  Diina,  which  traverses  its 
S.  part,  and  by  which  and  the  canals  uniting  it  with  the 
Berezina  and  Lovat.  its  trade  is  greatly  facilitated.  Forests 
and  pasture-lands  are  extensive,  and  in  the  latter  many 
cattle  and  coarse-woolled  sheep  are  reared.  The  manufac- 
tures comprise  those  of.woollen  cloth,  leather,  glass,  and 
earthenwares.  The  exports  are  mostly  confined  to  agricul- 
tural produce,  timber  and  masts,  hides,  wool,  tallow,  honey, 
and  wax.  The  governn>ent  is  divided  into  12  circles.  Princi- 
pal towns,  Vitebsk,  the  capital,  Velizh,  Diinaburg,  and  Po- 
lotzk. 

VITEBSK  or  WITEPSK,  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  the 
capital  of  a government  of  its  own  name,  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Duna,  here  joined  by  the  Viteba,  95  miles  N.  of 
Jloheelev.  Pop.  29,8.32.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  and 
built  mostly  of  wood;  but  has  numerous  Greek-United 
atid  Roman  Catholic  churches,  convents,  and  synagogues, 
an  old  castle,  a bazaar,  college  of  nobles,  a medical  direc- 
tion, and  several  ho.spitals,  with  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth  and  leather.  It  is  the  residence  of  a civil  governor, 
and  a military  governor,  with  authority  over  the  govern- 
ments of  Vitebsk,  Smolensk,  and  Moheelev.  Here  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  of  Russia  died  on  the  27  th  of  June,  1832. 

VITERBO,  ve-t^R/bo,  a city  of  Central  Italy,  Pontifical 
States,  capital  of  a delegation,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cimino, 
in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  42  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rome. 
Pop.  13.850.  It  is  enclosed  by  turreted  walls,  chiefly  con- 
structed by  Desiderius,  the  last  Lombard  king  of  Italy, 
is  gerierally  well  built  of  volcanic  tufa,  and  has  many 
handsome  residences  and  public  fountains.  In  its  ca- 
thedral, which  contains  the  tombs  of  four  popes,  Prince 
Henry  of  England,  nephew  of  Henry  III.,  was  assassinated 
l)y  Guy  of  Montfort;  and  it  was  in  its  public  square  that 
D'-*  emperor,  Frederick  Barbarossa.  humiliated  himself  be- 
fore the  English  pope,  Adrian  IV.  Several  of  the  churches 
are  rich  in  works  of  art,  and  in  one  Is  a masterpiece  of  Se- 
b^^rian-del  Piorabo.  'The  Bishop  s Palace  and  City-hall  are 
fine  buildings,  and  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  .Museum  of  the 
Academy  contaius  various  Etru.scan  antiquities.  The  ma- 
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nufacturts  are  unimportant;  alum,  vitriol,  and  sulpfcut 
abound  in  its  vicinity,  in  which  are  also  many  medicinal 
springs.  This  city  was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  Etruscan 
league;  and  it  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  capital  of  the 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  bestowed  in  the  12th  century  upon 
the  papal  see. 

V'lTH,  feet,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government  and 
30  miles  8.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  Our.  Pop.  868. 

VlTl  or  FIDJI  ISLANDS.  See  Feejee  Islands. 

VITIGUDINO,  ve-te-goo-Dee^no,  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  36  miles  S.W.  of  Salamanca.  Pop.  928. 

VITIM,  vitdm' or  ve-teeuP,  a river  of  East  Siberia,  rises 
in  the  Vitim-Steppe,  S.E.  of  Lake  Baikal,  government  of 
Irkootsk,  flows  N.E.  and  N.  for  nearly  900  miles,  forming 
the  boundary  between  that  government  and  the  province 
of  Yakootsk,  and  joins  the  Lena,  oppo.'iite  Vitimsk.  It  has 
several  large  affluents. 

VITIMSK,  ve-timsk^  a village  of  East  Siberia,  with  300 
inhabitants,  and  a mine  yielding  the  largest  sheets  of  talc; 
lat.  59°  15'  N.,  Ion.  112°  E. 

VITORIA,  ve-tohe-d,  or  VITTORTA,  vit-to're-d.  a town  of 
Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Alava,  29  miles  S.  of  Bilbao, 
on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne.  Pop.  10,266.  It  con- 
sists of  an  old  and  a new  town,  which  contrast  strongly  with 
each  other;  it  has  a spacious  market-.square.  several  churches, 
a town-hall,  custom-house,  orphan  asylum,  general  hospital, 
public  library,  and  museum  of  antiquities.  The  manufac- 
tures comprise  brass  and  iron  wares,  earthenware,  ebon}' 
ware.s,  candles,  table  linen,  and  leather;  and  it  is  an  import- 
ant entrei)ot  between  the  interior  of  Spain,  Navarre,  and 
Bilbao,  especially  for  crude  and  manufactured  iron,  choco- 
late, confectionery,  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  shoes,  and  hats. 
Vitoria  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  Peninsular  War 
as  the  scene  of  a signal  victory  gained  by  the  English  over 
the  French,  on  the  21.st  of  June.  1813. 

VITRR,  veeHri^,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Ille-eb 
Vilaine,  on  the  Vilaine.  21  miles  E.  of  Rennes.  Pop.  in  1852, 
8800.  It  has  a communal  college,  manufactures  of  cotton 
hosiery  and  leather,  trade  in  wax,  honey,  and  cautharides, 
arid  22  annual  fairs.  One  mile  S.  is  the  Chateau  des  Rochers, 
(shd'to'  dA  ro'shA/,)  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne.  Nicholas  Savary,  the  French  traveller  and  au- 
thor; was  born  here,  in  1750. 

VITRY,  vee'tree/,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Pas- 
de-Calais,  with  a station  on  the  North  Railway,  10  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Arras.  Pop.  in  1852.  24.37. 

VITRY-LE-FRANf^IOIS,  vee'tree'  leh  fr^NG'swA/,  a fortified 
town  of  France,  department  of  Marne,  on  the  Paris  and 
Strasbourg  Railway,  19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chalons,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Marne.  Pop.  in  1852,  8253.  It  has  a communal 
college,  and  manufactures  of  hosiery,  cotton  yarn,  and 
leather,  with  a brisk  trade  in  corn. 

VITRY-SUR-SEINE,  vee'tree'  silR  sAn,  a town  of  France, 
department  of  Seine,  arrondissement  of  Sceaux,  5 miles 
S.E.  of  Paris,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Pop.  2559. 

VITTEAUX,  veet'to',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Cote-d’Or,  on  the  Brenne,  24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dijon.  P.  1888. 

VITTEFLEUR.  vee'teh-fluR/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-Inferieure,  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Yvetot,  on  the 
Dourdon.  Pop.  1255. 

VITTEL,  veet't&P,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Vosges,  23  miles  W.  of  Epinal.  Pop.  1426. 

VITTORIA,  vit-to're-a,  a town  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk, 7 miles  from  Simcoe,  with  three  Protestant  churches, 
two  schools,  several  grist  and  sawmills,  two  distilleries,  and 
manuractui'es  of  cloth,  iron,  and  leather.  Pop.  about  600. 

VITTGRI.4,  vit-toh-e-A.  a tOAvn  of  Sicily,  intendency  of 
Syracuse,  district  and  14  miles  W.N.W.  of  3Iodica.  Pop. 
11,000,  who  trade  in  honey  and  silk. 

VITTORIA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Vitoria. 

VITTORIOSA,  vit-to-re-o^sA,  a strongly  fortified  town  and 
suburb  of  Valetta,  Malta,  on  the  S.E.  fide  of  its  great  harbor 
See  Valetta. 

VITUL.\NO,  ve-too-lA/no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Principato  Ultra,  district  and  20  miles  N.W.  of  Avellino. 
Pop.  2500.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  fabrio.s,  silks, 
and  leather,  and  quarries  of  fine  colored  marbles. 

VIU,  vee-oo^,  a village  of  North  Italy,  Piedmont,  20  miles 
N.W.  of  Turin,  on  the  Chiara.  Pop.  3745. 

VIUZ-EN-SALLAZ,  ve-iiz^  6ng  sAl'lA/,  a village  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  division  of  Savoy,  jirovince  of  Fancigny. 
It  Avas  nearly  buried  by  a landslip  in  1715.  Pop.  2480. 

VI  VARA,  ve-vA^rA.  an  islet  of  South  Italy,  between  Proeida 
and  I.schia.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

VIVARAIS.  See  ViVAROis. 

VIVAROIS  or  VIVARAIS,  vee'vAVA',  an  old  district  of 
France,  in  Languedoc,  of  which  Viviers  was  the  cajiital.  It 
is  now  comprised  in  the  departments  of  Ardecheand  Haute- 
Loire. 

VI VEL,  ve-vM^  a village  of  Spain,  Valencia,  province  and 
27  miles  W.  of  Castidlon  de  la  Plana,  on  the  Palancia.  P.  2087 

VIVERO,  ve-vAtro,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  45  miles 
N.  of  Lugo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Landrova  in  the  Bay  ol 
Biscay.  Pop.  4606.  It  has  a seminary  and  a hospital,  a 
government  factory  of  arms,  and  manufactun.'S  of  linens, 
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quiltings,  and  earthenware.  The  port  has  a bar  at  its 
mouth. 

VIVEROLS,  vee'veh-roR,  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Puy-de-DGme,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Ambert.  Pop.  i3'J5. 

VIVEllONE,  ve-vA-ro'ni,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
10  miles  S.  of  Biella,  on  a lake  of  same  name.  Pop.  182t3. 

V'lVIERS,  vee've-.V,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ardeche,  on  the  Rlione,  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Privas.  Pop.  2714. 

VIVONNE,  vee'vonn',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Vienne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Clain  and  Vonne,  11  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Poitiers.  Pop.  in  1852,  3488. 

VIX,  vee.x:,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  8 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Foutenay-1  e-Comte.  Pop.  2010. 

VIZA,  VISA  or  WISA,  vee^zl,  (anc.  Byziaf)  a town  of 
European  Turkey,  Room-Elee,  capital  of  a sanjak,  74  miles 
N.W.  of  Constantinople,  on  the  route  to  Kirk-kilisseh.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a ruined  fortress. 

VIZAGAPATAM,  ve-zS'ga-pa-tdm/,  a maritime  district  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  having  E.  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  landward  the  districts  of  Ra,iahmundry,Gan,jam, 
and  the  Bengal,  S.  ceded  districts.  Area,  15,300 square  miles. 
Pop.  1,2.54  272. 

VIZAGAPATAM,  a city  of  British  India,  capital  of  the 
above  district,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  57  miles  E.  of 
Golcondah;  lat.  17°  42'  N.,  Ion.  83°  24'  E.  It  has  a court- 
house, barracks,  and  many  good  European  buildings;  but 
its  unhealthinc.ss  has  driven  most  of  the  British  authorities 
to  reside  in  the  adjacent  village  of  Waltier. 

VIZCAYA,  a province  of  Spain.  See  Biscay. 

VIZELLA,  ve-zMdd,  a village  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Minho,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Guimaraens,  in  a picturesque  vale. 
It  is  greatly  frequented  for  its  warm  sulphur  baths,  known 
to  the  Romans,  whose  tesselated  pavements,  and  bathing 
sites,  have  been  discovered  here. 

VIZIANAGRUM,  vee'ze-a-na-grrim',  a town  of  British 
^ndia,  presidency  of  Madras,  district  and  25  miles  N.E.  of 
■'izagapatam.  Though  large,  it  is  meanly  built.  Principal 
edifice,  a stone  fort,  with  the  rajah’s  palace.  Near  it  are 
British  military  cantonments. 

VIZIADROUG,  vee'ze-a-droog',  a seaport  town  of  British 
India,  pvesidemiy  and  165  miles  S.  of  Bombay,  with  one  of 
the  be.4  harbors  on  the  5Ialabar  coast. 

VIZir.LE,  vee'zeel',  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Isere,  on  the  Romanche,  8 miles  S.  of  Grenoble.  Pop. 
in  1852,  2115.  It  has  a castle,  in  which  the  states  of 
Bauphine  assembled  in  1788. 

VIZZINI,  vit-see'nee,  a town  of  Sicily,  province  and  29 
miles  S.W.  of  Catania.  Pop.  9000. 

VLAANDEREN.  See  Fi.'VNDERS. 

VLAARDINGEN,  vlda'ding-en,  a town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  South  Holland,  capital  of  a district,  with 
a port  on  the  Meuse,  (Maas,)  6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Rotterdam. 
Pop.  7234,  mostly  employed  in  the  herring  fishery. 

VLAPI-KAVKAS,  vld/dee  kav-kds',  a town  and  fort  of 
Circassia,  N.  of  the  Caucasus  Range,  on  the  great  route 
southward  into  Georgia,  47  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mozdok. 

VLAIHMEER  or  VLADIMIR,  vld'de-meer/.  Written  also 
WLADI.MIR,  a government  of  Russia,  nearly  in  its  centre, 
mostly  between  lat.  55°  and  57°  N.,  and  Ion.  37°  40' 
and  43°  20'  E.,  surrounded  by  the  governments  of  Mos- 
cow, Tver,  Yaroslav,  Kostroma,  Nizhnee-Novgorod,  Tam- 
bov, and  Riazan.  Area  18,445  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851, 
1,168,303.  Surface  level;  the  Kliasma  River  intersects  its 
centre,  and  the  Oka  its  S.E.  part.  Soil  not  fertile,  and 
the  corn  produced  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption. 
Principal  crops,  rye.  barley,  oats,  some  wheat,  hemp, 
flax,  millet,  pease,  apples,  cherries,  hops,  and  cucumbers. 
Cattle  rearing  is  of  inferior  importance.  Forests  are  very 
extensive;  in  that  of  Murom  are  valuable  iron-mines,  and 
some  of  the  most  extensive  iron  works  in  Russia  are  at 
Vixa,  on  the  Oka.  The  sterility  of  the  soil  has  caused  the 
inhabitants  to  direct  attention  greatly  to  manufactures, 
which  from  1830  to  1840  had  doubled  in  extent,  and  in  the 
latter  year  employed  nearly  84,000  hands.  Cotton  goods  are 
made  at  Shooya  (Shuya)  and  Ivanova,  woollens  and  linens 
are  next  in  importance;  and  several  years  ago  -1000  persons 
were  employed  in  iron  foundries,  and  1300  in  glass  and  crys- 
tal works,  besides  others  in  manufactures  of  leather,  earthen- 
wares, Ac.  Exports  of  these  products  are  mostly  sent  down 
the  Volga,  or  W.  overland  to  Moscow.  The  principal  imports 
are  corn,  cotton-twist,  and  flax,  from  the  N.  and  N.E.  'I’lie 
government  is  divided  into  13  districts.  Principal  towns, 
Vla(limeer.(the  capital,)  Murom,  Shooya,  PereslaVl,  Suzdal, 
and  Viaznikov. 

VLADI MEER,  VLADIMIR  or  WLADIMIR,  a town  of  Rus- 
sia, capital  of  the  above  government,  on  the  Kliasma,  120 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Mo.<cow  ; lat.  56°  10'  N.,  Ion.  40°  20'  E.  The 
road  to  Mo.scow  is  through  a succession  of  populous  villages. 
Pop.  7400,  comprising  many  .Tews.  It  has  a cathedral  with  5 
domes,  an  archbi.- hop’s  palace,  court-house,  governor’s  resi- 
dence, college,  and  other  scliools.  manufactures  of  linens 
and  leather,  and  a trade  in  fruit.  It  was  capital  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Russia  from  1157  to  1328. 

VLADIMEMR  or  VLADIMIR,  (Pol.  Wl(dzimi>trz,  vlod-zee'- 
me-aiRzh',)  a town  of  Russia,  government  of  Volhynia,  capital 
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of  a district,  27  miles  S.S.W,  of  Kovel.  Pop.  5500,  mostly 
Jews,  who  trade  in  silks  and  salt,  and  have  4 annual  fairs. 

VLADSLOO.  vliid-slo',  a village  of  Belgium,  West  Flaudeis 
on  the  Zydelink-Vaert,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  2397 

VLAMERTINGIIE,  vldfmer-ting'Heh,  a village  of  Bel 
gium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  29  miles  S.W.  by  S,  of 
Bruge.s,  on  the  Kemmelbeke.  Pop.  2730. 

VLASKIM,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Wlaschim. 

VLEDENY,  vl.'i'd^fi',  or  VLADEN,  vld'd^n',  a village  of 
Austria,  Transylvania,  district  of  Kronstadt.  Pop.  1390. 

VLESENBEEK,  vlA'zen-b.dk',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Brabant.  6 miles  S.W.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1178. 

YLIE,  IlET,  hSt  vlee,  or  DE  VLIESTROOM.  deh  vices' 
trom,  the  name  given  to  the  current  that  flows  from  the 
North  Sea  towards  the  Zuyder-Zee,  through  the  entrance 
between  the  islands  of  Vlieland  and  'I’erschelling. 

VLIELAND,  vleeTdnt,  an  island  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Holland,  off"  the  entrance  to  the  Zuyder-Zee, 
between  the  islands  of  Texel  and  Schelling.  Length  10 
miles,  greatest  breadth  I5  miles.  Pop.  800. 

VLIEKMAEL,  vleeR'mdl,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Limbourg,  7 miles  N.  of  Tongres.  Pop.  1922. 

VLIERZELE.  vleeR'zd'leh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  12  mile.s  S.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1918. 

VLISSINGEN,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Flushing. 

VLOTHO.  flo'to,  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  9 miles 
S.S.W,  of  Minden.  on  the  Weser.  Pop.  22UU.  It  is  enclosed 
with  walls,  and  has  manufactures  of  chiccory,  color.s,  soap, 
tobacco,  and  paper. 

VLYMEN,  vli/men,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  North 
Brabant,  8 miles  5V'.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  2408. 

VOAK,  vok,  a post-office  of  Yates  co..  New  York. 

VOBARNO,  vo-baR/no,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince and  20  miles  N.E.  of  Brescia,  on  the  Chiese.  Pop. 
1800. 

VOCKLABRUCK,  (ViicklabrUck.)  vok'kld-bruk',  a town 
of  Upper  Austria,  circle  of  Hausruck,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Agger  and  Viickla,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Weis.  I’op.  1500 

VOCKLAMARKT,  vbk'kld-maRkt',  a market-town  of 
Upper  Austria,  8 miles  W.  of  Vocklabriick. 

VODE,  vo'dA,  or  VEDE,  v.VdA,  a river  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, rises  in  a mountainous  di.strict  in  Upper  Wallachia, 
flows  S.S.E.,  and  after  a course  of  about  120  miles  joins  the 
Danube  on  the  left,  about  7 miles  below  Sistova. 

VODIN  A,  vo-dee'nd,  or  VODE'NA.  (anc.  Edesha,)  a town  of 
European  Turkey,  lloom-Elee,  46  miles  N.tV.  of  Salonica,  on 
the  Vistritza.  Pop.  estimated  at  12,000,  who  weave  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics. 

VODLA,  vod'ld,  a lake  and  river  of  Russia,  government  of 
Olonets ; the  lake,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Poodosh,  30  miles  in  length 
by  12  miles  in  breadth,  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the 
river,  which  enters  Lake  Onega,  on  its  E.  side,  after  a course 
of  120  miles. 

YO/EL,  LOCH,  (loK,)  a lake  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth, 
parish  of  Balquhidder,  and  the  source  of  the  Balvaig,  prin- 
cipal affluent  of  the  Teith.  Length  3 miles,  breadth  1 mile. 

VO'GANSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

VOGELBERG,  vOg'el-berg,  (Ger.  pron.  fofghel-bSRO',)  a 
mountain  range  of  Germany,  Ilesse-Cassel  and  Darmstadt, 
between  the  Main  and  Weser.  Highest  point,  2430  feet. 

VOGESUS  MONS.  See  Vosges,, 

VOGHERA,  vo-gA/ra,  a town  of  North  Italy,  Piedmont, 
division  and  19  miles  E.N.E.  of  Alessandria,  capital  of  a pro- 
vince on  the  Staffora;  lat.  44°  59' N..  Ion.  83°  24' E.  Pop. 
10,706.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  silk  fabrics. 

YOGOGNA,  vo-g6n'yd,  a market-town  of  North  Italy, 
Piedmont,  division  of  Novara,  province  of  Pallanza,  on  the 
Tosa,  8 miles  S.  of  Domo  d’Os.«ola.  Pop.  1656. 

YOIIBURG,  vo/booRG,  a walled  town  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
district  and  9 miles  E.  of  Ingolstadt,  on  the  Danube.  Pop. 
1195.  On  a rock  in  the  vicinity  is  the  ruined  castle  of 


Y onuurg. 

VOHEMAR,  YOIIEMARE,  vo'he-mar/,  or  VOIIEMARO, 
vo-hi-md'ro,  a river  and  bay  of  Madagascar. 

VOHENSTRAUSS,  fo'en-stRows'.  a market-town  of  B.ya- 
rai.  Upper  Palatinate,  26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Amberg.  Pop.  1355. 

YOHL,  (Vohl,)  fill,  a market  town  of  Germany,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  near  the  Eder,  29  miles  N.N.E.  of  Marburg,  with 
a castle.  Pop.  520. 

YOU  REN  BACH,  (Yohrenbach.)  fd'ren-blK',  a town  of 
Germany,  Baden,  circle  of  Lake,  8 miles  \V . of  ^ iliingen. 
Pop.  940. 

VOHRINGEN.  (Vdhringen.)  RFring-fn,  a town  of  South 
Germany,  principality  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen.  ^vith 
the  ruins  of  a castle,  7 miles  N.  of  Sigmaringen.  Pop.  700. 

VOHRINGEN,  a village  of  Germany,  Wurtemberg,  circle 
of  Black  Forest,  2 miles  S.E.  of  Sulz.  Pop.  1567. 

VOID,  vwd.  a market-town  of  France,  department  of 
Meu.se.  arrondissement  of  Commercy.  Pop.  1561. 

VOIGTLAND,  foigt'ldnt.  an  old  .subdivision  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  now  comprised  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau. 

VOIRON,  vwd'r6.No',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Isere,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in  1852,  8480.  I' 
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has  extensive  manufactures  of  hempen  cloth,  (called  toiles 
de  lou-o/i.)  and  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  chip-hats,  and  paper. 

V01SE\r,  vwd'za/.  a village  of  France,  department  of 
llaute-Marne,  21  miles  E.  of  Langres.  Pop.  1873. 

YOITSBERG,  voits'bfeo,  a town  of  Styria,  13  miles  W.  of 
Gratz.  Pop.  1000.  Near  it  are  coal-mines  and  metallic 
works. 

VOKIIAN,  vo'K^n/,  or  WACIIAN,  wi'Kin',  a town  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  in  the  Bolor-Tagh,  on  an  aflfluent  of  the  Budukh- 
shan  River.  Lat.  38°  20'  N.  Ion.  70°  34'  E. 

VOLANO,  vo-lM'no,  a market  town  of  Italy  province  of 
Ferrara,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Commachio,  on  the  Po-di-Volano. 
at  its  mouth  in  the  Adriatic. 

VOLCAN  DE  AGUA,  vol-kjn'  dA  A^gwA,  (i.  e.  “water  vol- 
cano,”) a remarkable  volcano  of  Central  America,  state  and 
from  25  to  30  miles  S.W.  of  Guatemala.  Old  Guatemala, 
(Guatemala  la  Adega.)  in  1541  was  destroyed,  it  is  said,  by 
the  irruption  of  enormous  masses  of  water  from  this  volcano, 
whence  its  name.  'I'here  is  also  a fire  volcano,  (Volcan  de 
Fuego,  vol-kAu/  da  fwa/go,)  in  the  vicinity. 

VOLCA'NO,  a post-village  of  Calaveras  co.,  California,  50 
miles  E.N'.E.  of  Stockton. 

VOLCANO,  an  island  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the 
N.E.  coast  of  Papua,  lat.  5°  3'  S.,  Ion.  145°  30'  E.  It  has  the 
form  of  a truncated  cone,  about  2500  feet  high,  with  a dia- 
meter of  3700  feet  at  the  base,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  risen 
directly  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  When  discovered  by 
Dampier,  March  4,  1700,  it  was  in  a state  of  activity,  vent- 
ing fire  and  smoke;  but  when  passed  by  D’Urville,  in 
August,  1827,  was  extinct,  and  clothed  with  an  agreeable 
verdure  on  the  E.  face. 

VOLCANO,  a group  of  islands  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  central  one.  Sulphur  Island,  lat.  24°  48'  N.,  Ion.  141° 
13'  E.,  is  about  5 miles  long,  and  evidently  volcanic. 

■ VOLCANO,  an  island  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  S.E.  of 
Japan;  lat.  34°  5'  N.,  Ion.  139°  35'  E. 

VOLCANO,  an  island  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  one  of 
the  Japan  Islands;  lat.  30°  43'  N.,  Ion.  130°  17'  E. 

VOLCANO  or  BARGIEN  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  one  of  the  Andamans;  lat.  12°  16'  N.,  Ion.  93° 
64'  E. 

VOLCANO,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean.  See  Volcano. 

VOLCIANO,  vol-chPno,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  pro- 
vince and  17  miles  N.E.  of  Brescia,  on  the  Chiese.  Pop.  1000. 

VOLCONDA,  vol  koiPdA,  a town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  district  and  36  miles  N.E.  of  Trichinopoly. 

VOLGA  or  WO  LG  A,  voPgA,  (anc.  Rha,)  a river  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  and  the  largest  in  Europe,  rises  in  Lake  Seli- 
^her,  on  the  plateau  of  Valdai,  government  of  Tver,  in  lat. 
67°  N.,  Ion.  33°  10'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  550  feet  above  the 
sea,  flows  E.N.E.,  E.S  E..  S.S.W.,  and  S.E.,  past  Kiev,  'Tver, 
Yaroslav,  Kostroma,  Nizhnee-Novgorod,  Kazan,  Simbeersk, 
Saratov,  and  Astrakhan,  near  which  it  enters  the  Caspian 
Sea  by  60  or  70  mouths,  83  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  extent  of  its  basin  is  estimated  at  400.000  square  miles, 
and  Including  windings,  its  course  is  2500  mile.s,  during 
which  its  entire  fall  is  only  633  feet.  The  principal  affluents 
on  the  right  ai-e  the  Oka  and  the  Soora;  on  the  left,  the 
Tvertza,  Mologa,  Sheksna,  and  Kama.  Its  affluents,  which 
are  connected  by  several  canals  with  the  Neva,  establish  a 
communication  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic,  White, 
and  Black  Seas.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  fish;  and 
salmon,  sturgeon,  &c.,  are  extensively  exported.  'The  Volga 
forms  the  principal  channel  of  commerce  in  Russia.  It  is 
navigable  by  barges  of  1200  tons,  but  its  navigation  is  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  sand-banks  and  the  changes  of  its 
channel,  and  it  is  frozen  over  for  170  days  in  the  year.  In 
*ts  lower  course  small  steamboats  for  goods  attempted  the 
navigation  in  1820.  In  1846.  a splendid  iron  steamer,  called 
the  '•  Volga,”  400  feet  long,  31  feet  broad,  carrying  1250  tons, 
and  drawing  5 feet  water,  was  launched  on  its  stream,  and 
performed,  in  16^  days,  the  voyage  from  Rybinsk  to  Samara, 
which  formerly  required  from  3 to  4 months. 

VUL'GA  CITY,  a post-office  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa. 

VOLGSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Volsk. 

VULIIYNIA  or  WOLIIYM  A,  vol-hinte-a,  (Polish  Wol^nsk. 
f^o-leenskf.)  government  of  Ru.ssian  Poland,  between  lat.  49° 
25'  and  52°  10'  N..  and  Ion.  23°  30'  and  29°  12'  E..  having  S.E. 
Galicia,  W.  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  on  other  sides  the 
governments  of  Grodno,  Minsk,  Kiev,  and  Podolia.  Area 
27.742  square  mile.s.  Pop.  in  1851,  1,469,442,  mo.stly  of  the 
Greek  United  Church.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  flat,  in 
the  N.  marshy.  The  Bug  forms  the  W.  boundary,  'fhe  other 
principal  rivers  are  the  Styr  and  Gorin.  'I'he  soil  is  fertile, 
.and  Gus  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural  provinces  of 
Russia:  a considerable  surplus  of  corn  over  home  consump- 
tion is  usually  produced.  b<*siiles  large  quantities  of  hemp 
and  flax.  The  pastures  are  good,  live  stock  numerous,  and 
forests  exten.sive.  The  fishing  is  of  some  importance.  The 
mineral  products  compri.se  hog  iron,  millstones,  potters’ 
clay,  nitre,  and  flint.  Leather,  glass,  earthenwares,  paper, 
potash,  tar.  and  ( harcoal.  are  maile  in  many  places.  'The 
1 rincipal  exports  are  corn,  cattle,  and  hides.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  .lews,  of  whom  there  are  about 
40,t)l>0.  'The  government  is  subdivided  into  12  districts. 


The  chief  towns  are  Zhitomeer,  the  capital,  KremenetJ 
Rowno,  8taro-Konstantinov,  Dubno,  Radzivilov,  and  Berdit 
chev.  which  last  is  the  seat  of  a large  annual  fair. 

VOLINIA,  vo-lin/e-;!,  a post-township  of  Cass  co.,  Michi- 
gan, 10  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Cassopolis.  Pop.  993. 

VOLKACH,  foPklK,  a town  of  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia 
on  the  Main.  15  miles  N.E.  of  Wurzburg.  Itep.  1984. 

VOLKERAK.  voUkeh-rik',  or  VOLKRAK,  vol'ktlk.  Nelh- 
erlands,  the  stream  coming  out  of  Hollands  Diep,  between 
the  i.slauds  of  Overflakke  and  Schouwen,  and  separating  th 
province  of  South  Holland  from  Zealand.  , 

VOLKERMARKT,  ( Vdlkermarkt,)  fbPker-maRkt',  a town 
of  Austria,  Carinthia,  government  of  Laybach,  15  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Klagenfurth,  on  the  Drave.  It  has  large  cattle 

VOLKERSHAUSEN,  (Volkershausen.)  fdPkers-how'zen,  a 
village  of  Central  Germany,  Saxe- Weimar,  principality  of 
Eisenach,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Vacha.  Pop.  552. 

VOLKHOV  or  WOLKHOW,  vol-Kov^  a river  of  Russia, 
governments  of  Novgorod  and  St.  I’etersburg,  issues  from 
Lake  Ilmen,  on  its  N.  side,  near  Novgorod,  which  town  it 
intersects,  flows  in  a very  direct  course  N.N.E.  for  130  miles, 
and  enters  Lake  Ladoga  at  Novaia-Ladoga  on  its  S.  side.  It 
is  deep  and  navigable,  but  its  navigation  is  impeded  by  its 
rapidity  and  by  falls. 

VOLK  M ARSEN,  folk/maii'sen,  a walled  town  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  province  of  Nieder-Hessen,  capital  of  a district.  18 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  2818.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths  and  leather,  and  4 annual  fairs. 

VOLKOVISK  or  WOLKOWISK.  vol-ko-visk',  a town  of 
Ru.ssian  Poland,  government  and  42  miles  S.S.E.  of  Grodno, 
on  a small  affluent  of  the  Niemen.  Pop.  3000. 

VOLLENHOVE,  vol/len-ho'veh,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  I 
province  of  Overyssel,  on  the  Zuyder-Zee,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Zwolle.  Pop.  1318. 

VOLLEZEELE,  voldeh-zA'leh,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Brabant,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1775. 

VOLLORE,  vol'loR^  a town  of  France,  department  of  Puy- 
de-Dome.  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Thiers.  Pop.  3832.  It  had  for- 
merly a fortress  of  importance. 

VOLMAR  or  WOLMAR,  vol-maR/,  a town  of  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Livonia,  on  the  Aa.  65  miles  N.E.  of  Riga.  I'op. 
1700,  mostly  of  German  descent.  It  has  a church,  which 
was  formerly  fortified.  In  1622  it  was  taken  by  Gustavua 
Adolphus,  who  conferred  it  on  his  celebrated  chancellor 
Oxenstiern. 

VOLMERDINGSEN,  voRmer-dings'en,  a village  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Westphalia,  government  of  Minden.  Pop.  1258. 

VOLNAY,  voPnA/,  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Cote-d’Or,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Beaune.  Pop.  605.  Some  of 
the  finest  champagne  wines  are  produced  in  this  vicinity. 

VOL^NEY,  a township  of  Oswego  co..  New  Y'ork,  on  Oswego 
River,  intersected  by  the  Oswego  Canal.  24  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Syracuse.  Pop.,  including  Fulton  Village,  8045. 

VOLNEY,  a post-office  of  Logan  co.,  Kentucky. 

VOLNEY,  a post-office  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa. 

VOLO.  voTo,  a town  of  European  'Turkey,  Thessaly,  on 
the  N.  side  of  its  gulf,  lat.  39°  24'  N.,  Ion.  22°  56'  30"  E. 

Pop.  2000,  comprising  many  Jews. 

VOLO,  Gulf  of.  (anc.  Sihius  Pdasfgicus,)  an  inlet  of  the 
.®geaD  Sea,  forming  a part  of  the  boundary  between  Turkey 
and  Greece,  bounded  E.  by  the  peninsula  of  Zagorda,  and 
opening  southward  into  the  channel  of  'Trikeri.  Length 
and  breadth  about  18  miles  each.  In  it  is  the  island  of 
Trikeri. 

VOLOGDA  or  WOLOGDA,  vo-log'di,  a vast  government  of 
European  Russia,  and  its  largest  next  to  Archangel,  imme- 
diately S.  of  which  it  lies,  mostly  between  lat.  58°  aiul  64°  30' 

N.,  and  Ion.  38°  and  ti0°  E.,  having  W'.  the  governments  of 
Olonets  and  Novgorod,  S.  Yaroslav,  Kostroma,  Viatka,  and 
Perm,  and  E.  the  Ural  Mountains,  separating  it  from  Siberia. 
Estimated  area  148.674  square  mile.s.  Pop.  in  1851,  864  268 
Except  in  the  E.,  where  it  is  covered  by  ramifications  of  the 
Ural  Mountain.s,  the  surtace  is  an  undulating  plain,  watered 
by  the  Dwiua,  and  its  affluents,  the  Sookhona,  &c.,  by  which 
it  is  almost  wholly  drained,  and  the  Upper  Petehora.  Lakes 
numerous;  the  principal  is  that  of  Koobinsk  in  tin;  W. 

In  the  S.  and  S.W.  some  of  the  soil  is  fertile  ; elsewhere  it  is 
mostly  sandy,  marshy,  or  covered  with  pine,  oak,  and  beech 
woods.  Climate  very  severe ; rye  and  barley  are  the  only 
grains  rai.“ed,  and  scarcely  in  sufficiesit  quantity  for  home 
consumption.  Other  crops  are  hemp,  tlax,  hops,  and  pulses. 
Horses  and  cattle  are  numerous:  bears,  wolves,  and  great 
quantities  of  game  afford  an  abundance  of  objects  of  chase. 
Copper,  iron,  marble,  granite,  salt,  and  flint  are  the  chief 
mineral  products.  The  government  has  from  150  to  200  fac- 
tories of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  .soap,  leather,  candles, 
glass,  paper,  rope,  &c.,  with  iron  foundries,  brick-kilns,  dis- 
tilleries,  and  salt-works;  and  it  sends  furs,  tallow,  pitch, 
wooden  wares,  timber,  masts,  turpentine,  and  other  raw  pro- 
ducts into  the  governments  of  Archangel  and  'i'obolsk. 
Population  mostly  Russian.s,  with  some  Finns,  an  l in  the 
N.  wandering  Samoied  tribes.  Vologda  is  divided  into  teu 
districts.  Chief  towns,  Vologda,  the  capital,  'lotma,  Kadio 
kov,  Solvitchegodsk,  and  Oostioog-Velikee. 
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A'OLGODA  or  WCLOGDA.  a city  of  North  Russia,  capital 
>1  a ','overiinita^,  near  its  W.  extremity,  on  the  Vologda,  an 
afflui.ut  of  till  I tookhoua,  110  miles  N.  of  Yaroslav,  lat.  59° 
ly'  N , Ion.  40°  hi'  E.  Pop.  14,000.  It  was  formerly  enclosed 
by  wills,  .and  is  chiefly  built  of  stone;  it  has  2 cathedrals, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  archbishop  and  governor.  It  has 
maninai'tures  of  candles,  woollens,  soap,  potash,  cordage, 
bells,  ropes,  learner,  and  spirits.  Its  trade  is  large,  and  fa- 
cilitated by  the  Dwina,  which  connects  it  with  the  White 
yea  ; jt  has  also  an  active  trade  overland  with  Siberia,  and 
a large  annual  fair  in  January  and  February.  Near  it  is  a 
famous  convent  founded  in  the  14th  centui-y. 

VGLOGESIA.  See  Musjid  IIosseix. 

VOLOKOLAMSK  or  WOLOKOLAMSK,  vo-lo-ko-iamskt,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government  and  64  miles  W.N.W.of  Moscow, 
capital  of  a circle,  on  the  Lama,  at  the  influx  of  the  Goro- 
deuka.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  sustained  many  misfortunes, 
having  been  burned  in  1177.  ruined  by  the  Tartars  in  1237 
and  1293.  and  taken  by  the  Poles  m 1613. 

VOLOTCIlOK,  Russia.  See  Vishnee  Volotchok. 

VOLPEDO.  vol-pd/do,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  divi- 
sion of  Ale.ssaudria,  6 miles  E.  of  Tortona.  Pop.  1070. 

VOLPIANO,  volpe-itno,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
livision  and  11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Turin.  Pop.  3663. 

VOLSINIUM.  See  Rolsena. 

VOLSK  or  WOLSK,  volsk,  written  also  WOLGSK  and 
•'OLGSK,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  70  miles  N.E. 
of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga.  Pop.  3000.  Previous  to  1780,  it 
was  a mere  village;  it  has  now  an  exchange,  4 churches, 
tanneries,  and  bidck-kilns. 

VOLTA,  voPtd,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  delegation  and 
12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mantua,  near  the  Mincio.  Pop.  4000. 

VOLTA,  voPta,  ASWADA,  ia-wifdi,  or  ADIRRI,  d-deea'- 
Ree,  a river  of  Guinea,  rises  in  the  Kong  Mountains,  flows 
S.E.  and  S.  through  the  E.  part  of  the  Ashantee  territory, 
and  enters  the  ocean  at  Adda,  in  hit.  5°  45'  N.,  Ion.  0°  40' 
E.,  after  a course  estimated  at  360  miles. 

VOLTAGGIO,  vol-tddtjo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Genoa,  province  and  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Novi,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rocchetta.  Pop.  2180. 

VOLT  AS,  voPtds,  a cape  of  South  Africa,  at  the  S.  entrance 
of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  River,  lat.  28°  44'  S..  Ion.  16°  32'  E. 

VOLTCIIANSK,  VOLTSCHANSK  or  WOLTSCIIANSK, 
vol-chdnsk/,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  42  miles 
N.E.  of  Kharkov,  capital  of  a circle,  on  the  Voltcha.  Pop. 
709it.  It  has  2 annual  fairs. 

VOLTERRA,  vol-t^R/Rd,  (anc.  Volaterfrce.)  a town  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  Tuscany,  province  and  32  miles  S.E.  of  Pisa.  Pop. 
4500.  It  stands  on  a lofty  rock  of  tertiary  sandstone,  is 
enclosed  by  walls  of  curious  Etruscan  architecture,  and  has 
2 ancient  gates.  Principal  buildings,  a citadel,  divided  into 
an  old  and  new  portion,  the  former  of  which  is  now  con- 
verted into  a criminal  house  of  industry;  a cathedral,  and 
several  churches  with  fine  paintings;  a Piarist  college,  clas- 
sical seminary,  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  and  some  hand- 
some private  palaces.  The  chief  interest  of  the  town,  how- 
ever, is  in  its  Etruscan  antiquities,  its  curious  necropolis, 
warm  baths,  amphitheatre,  and  Etruscan  Museum  in  the 
town-hall.  Some  alabaster  manufactories  are  supplied  from 
the  quarries  at  Ulignano  and  St.  Anastasio;  there  are  cop- 
per-mines at  Moute  Catini  in  the  vicinity;  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cecina  are  salt-works  and  brine  springs. 

VOLTGRINO,  vol-to-ree/no,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Capitauata,  district  of  Foggia.  Pop.  1560. 

VOLTOYA,  vol-to/yi,  a river  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  Old  Castile,  flows  N.W.,  then  N.E..  and  joins  the  Eres- 
ma,  15  miles  below  Segovia,  after  a course  of  nearly  60  miles. 

VOLTRI,  vol/tree,  a town  of  North  Italy,  Sardinian  domi- 
nions, 9 miles  AV.  of  Genoa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Pop.  3000. 

VOLTSCHANSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Voi.tchansk. 

VOLTURARA,  vol-too-rd'r.'i,  a town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Principato  Ultra,  district  and  14  miles  W.S.AV .of  Sant’ An- 
gelo dei  Lombardi.  Pop.  1900. 

VOLTURARA,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of  Capitanata, 
district  and  25  miles  of  Foggia,  in  the  Apennines.  P.  2600. 

VOLTURNO,  vol-tooR^io,  (anc.  Vultiirhius,)  a river  of  Na- 
ples. rises  in  the  province  of  Molise,  flows  mostly  S.E.,  sepa- 
rating that  province  from  Terra  di  Lavoro,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Calore,  and  afterwards  \V.  past  Capua,  and  enters 
the  Mediterranean  20  miles  S.E.  of  Gaeta.  Course  90  miles. 
Ry  its  chief  affluent,  the  Calore,  it  drains  almost  all  the  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Ultra. 

VOIJUNTOAVN.  a po.st-township  of  Windham  co.,  Connec- 
ticut, E.S.E.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  1059. 

VOLU'SIA.  a post-village  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York, 
about  340  miles  \V.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

VOLUSIA,  a village  of  Marion  co.,  Florida,  on  St.  John’s 
River,  a little  above  Lake  George,  about  200  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Tallahassee. 

VOLVERA,  vol-v.Vrd,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
livision  of  Turin,  province  of  Pinerolo.  near  None.  P.  1939. 

VOLVIC,  vol'veekL  a market-town  of  F'rance,  department 
of  l’uy-de-I)ome,  4 miles  AV.S.AV.  of  Kiom.  Pop.  3403.  It  has 
extensive  (juarries  of  lava,  of  which  the  town  is  built,  and 
'vh'ch  is  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Paris  for  flagging. 
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VOMANO,  vo-m3/no,  (anc.  Vomatnus.)  a river  of  Central 
Italy,  Naples,  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  after  an  E 
course  of  50  miles,  enters  the  Adidatic  Sea,  17  miles  N.N.W' 
of  Pescara. 

VOMO,  vo/mo,  the  south-easternmost  of  the  Asaua  grou] 
belonging  to  the  Feejee  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean 
lat.  17°  29'  S.,  Ion.  177°  13'  E.  It  is  2 miles  in  circuit. 

VONITZA  or  VONIZZA,  vo-nit/sd,  a town  of  Greece,  go- 
vernment of  Acarnania,  on  the  Rav  of  Vonitza,  an  inlet  ot 
the  Gulf  of  Arta,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Prevesa.  Pop.  2500. 

VOORRURG,  voR^buRG,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  South  Holland,  2 miles  E.S.E.  of  the  Hague,  with 
2307  inhabitants. 

VOORDE,  voRffleh,  a village  of  Relgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1109. 

VOORMEZEELE,  voR/meh-zd'leh,  a village  of  M'est  Flan- 
ders, 27  miles  S.S.W.  of  Rruges.  Pop.  1105. 

VOORN,  voRii,  an  island  of  South  Holland,  between  the 
Meuse,  (Maas,)  and  Haring-vliet,  in  the  North  Sea.  Length 
13  miles,  breadth  6 miles.  On  it  are  the  towns  of  Helvoet- 
sluis  and  Rrielle. 

VOORSCHOTEN,  voR/sKo'ten,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
proiince  of  South  Holland,  on  the  railway  between  Leyden 
and  the  Hague,  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Leyden.  Pop.  1432. 

VOOTCHANG,  VOUTCHANG  or  VOUCHANG,  voo'chang/, 
a city  of  China,  province  of  Hoo-pe,  capital  of  a department, 
on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  at  the  influx  of  the  llan-Yang. 

VOO-TCHING  or  VOU-TCHING,  voo'ching',  a city  of  China, 
province  of  Kiang-see. 

VOO-TTNG  or  VOU-TING,  voo'ting',  a city  of  China,  pro- 
vince of  Yun-nan. 

VORARLRERG,  fbr'aRl/b^RG,  a circle  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Tyrol,  in  which  it  is  officially 
included.  See  Tyrol. 

A'ORAU,  vo'row,  a market-town  of  Styria,  32  miles  N.E 
of  Griitz,  with  iron-mines.  Pop.  630. 

A'ORCHHEIM,  a town  of  Ravaria.  See  Forchheim. 

VORDATE,  voR-dd/td,  the  northernmost  island  of  the 
Timor-Laut  group,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

VORDEN,  voR'den,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Gelderland,  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Zutphen,  on  the  Vorden,  an 
affluent  of  the  Y'ssel. 

VORDEN,  foR'deu,  a market-town  of  Hanover,  in  a marshy 
tract,  and  14  miles  N.E.  of  Osnaburg.  Pop.  762. 

VORDEN,  a village  of  Prussia  We.«tphalia,  circle  of  Min- 
den,  8 miles  N.W'.  of  Hoxter.  Pop.  750. 

A'ORDERNRERG,  voR'dern-b&RG',  a market-town  of  Sty- 
ria, 14  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Rriick,  with  iron-mines. 

VORDINGRORG  or  WORDINGRORG,  voR/ding-boRG',  a 
maritime  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Seeland,  opposite  Falster.  It  has  a ruined  castde,  and 
1000  inhabitants. 

VOREPPE,  vo'r§pp',  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Isere,  9 miles  N.W'.  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  2907. 

A'OREY,  vo'r.V,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Haute- 
Loire.  10  miles  N.  of  Le  Puy.  Pop.  2115. 

VORIA  or  WORIA,  vo're-d,  a river  of  Russia,  rises  near 
Gzhatsk,  government  of  Smolensk,  flows  S.S.AV.  and  joins 
the  Oogra ; total  course  60  miles. 

VORMS  or  WORMS,  voRms,  an  i.sland  in  the  Baltic,  be- 
longing to  Russia,  government  of  Revel,  between  the  Wand 
of  Dago  and  the  mainland.  Length  10  miles,  breadth  5 
miles.  Population  of  Swedish  descent. 

VORONA  or  AVORONA.  vo-ro'nd,  a river  of  Russia,  go- 
vernments of  Penza,  'Tambov,  and  A'oronezh,  flows  S.A\'.,  and 
after  a course  of  220  miles,  joins  the  Khoper  6 miles  S.S.E. 
of  Novo-Khopersk. 

VORON  EZH  or  VORONEJ,  vo-ro-n5zh'.  written  also  VORO- 
NIEJ.  VORONEJE,  VORONETZ.  WORONETZ  and  AVORO- 
NESCH,  a government  of  South  Russia,  mostly  between  lat. 
48°  40'  and  53°  N.,  and  Ion.  37°  40'  and  43°  E.,  surrounded 
by  the  governments  of  Tambov,  Orel,  Koorsk.  Kharkov,  and 
Yekaterinoslav,  Saratov,  and  the  Don-Cossack  country.  Area 
25.878  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  1,629,741.  Surface  level 
or  undulating.  Principal  rivers,  the  Don  and  its  affluents, 
which  drain  nearly  the  whole;  the  Oskol  in  the  AA'.,  and  the 
Donets,  which  forms  the  S.  boundary.  Soil  fertile.  Climate 
comparatively  mild,  and  most  of  the  products  of  temperate 
countries  are  raised,  including  large  quantities  of  melons, 
which  are  sent  to  the  markets  of  .Moscow  and  St.  Peter.s- 
burg;  tobacco,  poppies,  hemp,  flax,  cucumbers,  onions, 
puli^es,  &c.  'The  vine  is  cultivated  in  .some  parts,  and  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  corn  in  good  years,  is  estimated  at  2.200.000 
quarters.  Honey,  iron,  limestone,  and  nitre,  are  imixirtant 
products.  'The  cattle, are  estimated  at  550.000,  sheep  upwards 
of  1.000,000;  and  hor.ses  are  numeroits,  and  of  good  Ineeds, 
hunting  being  a favorite  pursuit.  .Alanufactures  of  coarse 
woollens,  soap,  &c.,  have  increased  very  -Hjiidly.  Priucijial 
exports,  corn,  cattle,  skins,  honey,  wax.  Fruits,  and  iron 
wares.  The  government  is  sulidivided  into  12  circles.  I’rin- 
cipal  towns.  A’oronezh,  (the  capital  ) Ostrogoisk,  Pavlov.^k 
Rogootchar,  Korotaiak,  and  Novo-Khopersk.  'The  crown 
revenue  from  this  government  amounts  to  about  1-5  mi'- 
lions  of  rubles  annually. 

YORONEZH  or  VORONEJ.  written  also  ' ( IRONIFkl . VO- 
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RONEJK,  VORONETZ,  WORONETZ  and  WORONESCH,  a 
city  of  South  Russia,  capital  of  the  above  government,  situa- 
ted on  the  Verona,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Don.  130  miles 
E.  ofKoorsk,  Lat.  51°  40' N.,  Ion.  39°  22' E.  Pop.  40,439.  It 
stands  on  a steep  height,  and  is  naturally  strong.  It  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  lower  town,  and  suburbs.  The  latter 
are  black  and  gloomy ; but  the  town  has  many  spacious 
thoroughfares,  and  its  principal  street  is  lined  by  noble  edi- 
fices. including  the  governor’s  and  vice-governor’s  residences, 
the  tribunals,  post-office,  commissariat,  academy,  &c.  In 
Jloscow  street  are  the  cathedral  and  bishop’s  palace,  and 
there  are  about  20  churches,  several  convents,  a bazaar,  and 
many  good  shops,  numerous  superior  schools,  a hospital, 
military  orphan  asylum,  manufactures  of  soap,  tallow, 
leather,  and  vitriol.  Peter  the  Great  here  founded  a palace 
and  large  dockyards  and  arsenals,  and  here  was  built  the 
first  vessel  of  his  fleet  for  the  Sea  of  Azof;  but  most  of  the 
naval  establishments  have  been  removed  to  Tavrov  and 
Rostov.  Since  his  time,  however,  Voronezh  has  become  one 
of  the  chief  commercial  towns  in  South  Russia.  It  e.xports 
iron,  corn,  flour,  oil,  wine,  rope,  sail-cloth,  woollens,  lime, 
&c.,  and  carries  on  a considerable  trade  with  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Crimea,  and  Turkey;  and  some  of  its  merchants  travel 
annually  to  Tobolsk  for  furs,  which  they  afterwards  sell  at 
the  German  fairs. 

VOROSPATAK,  (Vorbspatak.)  vb'rbsh'pbh'tbkt,  a village 
of  Austria,  Transylvania,  on  both  sides  of  the  Voriis,  2.5  miles 
N.W.  of  Karlsburg.  It  consists  of  about  600  well-built 
house.s,  and  is  famous  for  its  gold-mines,  which  have  been 
wrought  from  very  early  times  and  are  still  valuable. 

VORSELAER,  von/seh-lda',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Antwerp,  2 miles  W.S.W.  of  Turnhout.  Pop.  1500. 

VORSFELDE,  foRs/f^l-deh,  a market-town  of  Germany, 
duchy  and  19  miles  N.E.  of  Brunswick,  capital  of  a circle, 
on  the  Aller,  with  1300  inhabitants,  distilleries,  tanneries, 
and  an  active  trade  in  tobacco,  flax,  and  hops. 

VORSKLA,  voRsk/ld,  a river  of  Russia,  government  of 
Kharkov  and  Poltava,  flows  S.W.  past  Poltava  and  Kobiliaki, 
and  after  a course  of  150  miles,  joins  the  Dnieper,  40  miles 
N.W.  of  Yekaterinoslav. 

VORST,  foRst,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government 
of  Dusseldorf,  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Kempen.  Pop.  1070. 

VORST,  voRst,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  E.  of 
Antwerp.  Pop.  1894. 

VOSGES,  vozh,  (anc.  Vngesus  Mans;  Ger.  Voge^en,  fotgheh- 
zen,  or  WaFgaugehirge,  ^ds-gow-ga-b§eRtga,)  a chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  N.E.  of  France,  the  S!e.  of  Belgium,  and  the  W. 
01  Germany.  It  commences  in  France,  on  the  limits  of  the 
departments  of  Haute-Sa6ne,  HaufiRhin,  and  Doubs,  and 
terminates  in  Germany  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near 
Mentz.  It  is  connected  on  the  S.W.  with  the  mountains  of 
the  Cfite-d’Or,  which  are  prolonged  totheCevennes;  on  the  S. 
with  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  in  the  N.W.  with  the  Ardennes. 
The  mountains  often  assume  a rounded  form,  and  are  hence 
called  ballons;  the  culminating  points  are  the  Ballon  d’ALsace, 
4688  feet,  and  the  Ballon  de  Gwebwiller,  4300  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. Their  summits  are  covered  with  vast  forests,  and  they 
contain  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  coal : but  the  most  valuable 
mineral  product  is  rock-salt.  The  Vosges  give  rise  to  the 
rivers  Saone,  Moselle,  Meuse,  Marne,  and  Aube. 

VOSGES,  a department  in  the  N.E.  of  France,  formed  of 
the  S.  part  of  the  old  province  of  Lorraine.  Area  2230  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1861,  415,485.  Surface  generally  mountain- 
ous, having  the  Vosges  in  the  E.,  and  the  Faucille  Mountains 
in  the  S.  Chief  rivers,  the  Meurthe,  Mortagne,  Moselle, 
Madon,  and  Meuse.  One-third  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
forests.  The  plain  in  the  W.  and  N.W.  is  fertile  in  wheat, 
maize,  hemp,  and  excellent  flax;  cherries  are  exten.<ively 
grown  for  the  manufacture  of  Idrschenwasser.  (keeRsh'en- 
<\-ds'ser,  i.  e.  “cherry-water.”)  Many  cattle  are  reared,  and 
butter  and  cheese  are  important  products.  The  department 
is  rich  in  mines  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  marble.  It  has 
numerous  mineral  springs,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of 
Plombieres  and  Bains.  It  is  divided  into  the  arrondi.s.se- 
nients  of  Epinal,  Mirecourt,  Neufehateau,  Remiremont,  and 
St.  Die.  Capital.  Epinal. 

VOSKRESENSK  or  WOSKRESENSK,  vos-kr.Lsgn.sk/,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government  and  34  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mos- 
cow. Pop.  1500.  Here  is  a famous  monastery  termed  the 
New  Jerusalem. 

VOSMAERSBAAT,  Df„  deh  vo.s/mdRs-bi',  a bay  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  on  the  E.  coast  oAbe  Island  of  Celebes, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tamaiki  or  Tolo,  with  a small  fort  on  its  N. 
side. 

VOSNESENSK  or  WOSNESENSK,  vos-nd-sSnsk/,  a largo 
market-town,  the  chief  of  the  military  colonies  of  South 
Ru.ssia.  government  of  Kher.son,  on  the  Bug,  85  miles  N.W. 
of  Kherson. 

VOSTANI.  vos-td/nee.  or  IVUSTANEE,  wTis-tdtnee.  some- 
times called  MIDDLE  EGYPT,  a region  of  Egypt,  generally 
understood  to  extend  from  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  south- 
ward to  near  27°  30'  N.  hit. 

VOSTIZZA,  vo.s-tiCsd,  (anc.  ^i'gium.)  a maritime  town  of 
Oreece.  Morea,  government  of  Aebaia.  on  the  Corinthian 
Qulf.  18  miles  E « K,  of  Patras,  Pop.  2500,  It  is  ill  built 
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and  unhealthy,  hut  has  a good  harbor,  and  an  active  com 
merce  in  currants  and  pine  timber. 

VOSTOCHNII  NOS,  vos-toK/hee  nos,  one  ot  the  Rmssian 
names  of  East  Cape,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Siberia.  See 
Cape.  East. 

VOTKA  or  WOTKA,  vot/kd,  a town  and  important  manu- 
facturing district  of  Russia,  government  of  Viatka,  on  the 
Izh,  (Ij.)  12  miles  from  its  influx  into  the  Kama.  Pop.  9000. 
Here  are  extensive  imperial  iron-works,  anchor  forges,  and 
musket  factories;  also  an  arsenal  and  hospital. 

VOTTEM,  voPtem,  a town  of  Belgium,  province,  and  2 
miles  N.  of  Liege,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Meuse.  Pop,  1746. 

VOU-CHANG,  a town  of  China.  See  Voo-tchang. 

VOUCHING,  a town  of  China.  See  Vootching. 

VOUGA,  vo'gd.  a river  of  Portugal,  province  of  Reira, 
enters  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  5 miles  N.  of  Aveiro,  after  a 
W.S.W.  course  of  60  miles. 

VOUILLE,  voo'yd^  or  vool'yd'.  a market-town  of  Prance, 
department  of  Vienne.  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Poitiers.  P.  1435. 

VOULTE,  La,  Id  voolt,  (anc.  Vol'ta?)  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Ardeche,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Privas, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  Pop.  in  1852,  3153. 

VOUNEUIL-SUR-VIENNE,  voo'nul/  suRve-^niP,  a village 
of  France,  department  of  Vienne,  8 miles  S.  of  Chatellerault, 
Pop.  1326. 

VOUTEZAC,  voo'teh-zdk^  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Correze,  11  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Brive,s.  Pop.  2537. 

VOU-TING,  a town  of  China.  See  Voo-Ting. 

VOUVRAY,  voo'vr.V,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Indre  et-Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  on  the 
railway  to  Orlean.s,  7 miles  E.  of  Tour.s.  Pop.  2418. 

VOUZIEHS,  voo'ze-iV,  a town  of  France,  department  of 
Ardennes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne,  25  miles  S.  of 
Mezieres.  Pop.  2862. 

VOUZON,  voo'z6ng',  a market-town  of  France,  department 
of  Loir-et-Cher,  27  miles  N.E.  of  Romorantin.  Pop.  1213. 

VOVES,  vov,  a market-tow'n  of  France,  department  of 
Eure-et-Loir,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chartres.  Pop.  1256. 

VOW'CHURCII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

VOYAVAD.  See  Boiabad. 

VOYUSSA,  vo-yoo.s'sd,  (anc  Aolus,)  a river  of  European 
Turkey,  Albania,  rises  near  Mezzovo.  and.  after  a W.  course 
of  130  miles,  enters  the  Adriatic  Sea,  14  miles  N.  of  Avlona. 
Its  affluents  are  the  Deropuli  and  Desvitza. 

VOZH  or  VOJ,  vozh,  written  also  VOSCH  and  VOJE,  a lake 
of  Russia,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  government  of  Nov- 
gorod. 40  miles  N.E.  of  Lake  Bieio.  Length  25  miles,  breadth 
10  miles.  It  receives  the  river  Vozhda,  and  discharges  its 
surplus  waters  northward  by  the  Svid  into  Lake  Latcha. 

VRACENE,  vrd/.s,i'neh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  5300. 

VRACHORI,  vrd-ko/ree,  a town  of  Greece,  capital  of  the 
government  of  ^iltolia,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Lepanto.  Five  miles 
S.E.  is  the  Lake  Vrachori,  ancient  Triclionis,  6»  miles  in 
length,  from  E.  to  W.,  by  4 miles  iti  breadth. 

VRAITA,  vri/td,  or  VARAITA,  vd-rPtd.  a river  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  rises  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
and  joins  the  Po,  about  3 miles  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Maira. 

VRANA,  vrd/nd,  a town  of  Turkey,  formerly  a dependency 
of  Servia,  43  miles  E.  of  Pristina.  Pop.  3,000.  (?)  Near  it 
are  .some  iron-mines. 

VRANA,  a village  and  ruined  fortress  of  Dalmatia,  circle 
and  20  miles  S.E.  of  Zara,  on  the  Lake  of  Vrana,  which  is  8 
miles  in  length  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth.  Here  was 
formerly  a residence  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars. 

VRANA.  a village  and  convent  of  Greece,  government  of 
Attica,  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Athens. 

VRANDUK  or  VRANDOUK,  vrdn'dookt,  a town  of  Turkey, 
in  Bosnia,  on  the  Bosna,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Travnik. 

VRl^C*  )URT,  vrd'kooR',  a village  of  F ranee,  department  of 
Vo.sges,  13  miles  S.  of  Neufehateau.  Pop.  931. 

VREDEN,  vrdMen,  a town  of  Prussia,  IVestphalia,  35 
miles  IV. N.W’.  of  Miinster.  on  the  Berkel.  Pop.  2600. 

VREESWYK  or  VREESW’IJK,  vrai.s/wik',  a village  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  and  6 miles  S.W.  of  Utrecht,  on  the 
Leek.  Pop.  1078. 

VRIES,  vrees,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Drenthe,  5 miles  N.  of  Assen,  with  1697  inhabitants. 

VRIESEVEEN,  vree'seh-vain',  a village  of  the  Nfelhe^ 
lands,  province  of  Overyssel,  23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Zwolle 
Pop.  2893. 

VRIESL.A.ND,  a province  of  Holland.  See  Friesland. 

VRIGNE-AUX-BOIS,  vreeii  o bwd,  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ardennes,  on  the  Vrigne,  4 miles  N.W’.  of  Sedan 
Pop.  1155,  engayod  in  iron  works. 

VUGHT  or  VUGT,  viliit,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant,  2 miles  S.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop  1018. 

VUKOVAR.  voo'kovaR^,  a town  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
Slavonia,  capit  tl  of  the  county  of  Syrmia.  on  th<*  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  at  the  influx  of  the  Vuko,  which  divides  it 
into  an  old  and  a new  town,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Eszek.  Pop. 
5670.  It  is  the  see  of  a Greek  protopapas.  and  has  several 
Greek  churches,  a Franciscan  monastery,  and  a Reman 
Catholic  high  school. 
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yiTTjCAXl-E  INSULT.  See  Lipari  Islands. 

VOLCANO,  vool-kd'no,  or  VOLCANO,  vol-kd/no,  (anc.  Ful- 
ca>nin,)  the  most  S.  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  and  12  miles  N.  of  the  coast  of  Sicily ; lat.  38°  22' 
N.,  Ion.  i i°  55'  15"  E.  It  is  about  7 miles  in  length  by  3 
miles  in  breadth,  mountainous,  and  has  near  its  centre  a 
crater  about  one-fourth  of  a mile  in  circumference  and  one- 
fourth  of  a mile  deep,  which  constantly  emits  vapour  charged 
with  sulphur,  alum,  vitriol,  and  ammonia.  The  island  has 
two  ports ; its  interior  is  almost  wholly  sterile,  but  the  S.  shore 
yields  grapes,  tlax,  fruit,  and  e.xcellent  corn.  Off  its  N.  coast 
is  the  islet  of  Vulcanello,  vool-kd-n^l/lo,  (“  Little  Vulcano.”) 
joini.'d  to  it  by  a low  rock  formed  of  its  own  lava,  and  in 
which  are  two  small  craters,  one  frequently  emitting  smoke. 

VULSINIl  or  YOLSINII.  See  Lolsena. 

VULTEllNUS.  See  Volterno. 

VUXA,  voo/nd,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Feejee  Islands. 
South  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  17°  2'  S..  Ion.  179°  56'  E.,  25  miles 
long  and  5 miles  broad.  Pop.  7000. 

VUOXEN,  voo-ox/en,  a river  of  Finland,  flows  S.S.W. 
through  numerous  lakes,  including  Lake  Saima.  on  emei'ging 
from  which  it  forms  the  grand  Cataract  of  Imatri ; after  a , 


northward  turn  it  enters  Lake  Ladoga  at  Kexholm,  on  its 
W.  side.  Total  course  estimated  at  from  .300  to  350  miles. 

VUPABUt^’U,  voo-pd-boo-soof,  a lake  of  Brazil,  province  ol 
Minas  Geraes,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Bahia. 
It  was  once  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  emeralds. 

VUilEN,  voo/ren,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gelder- 
land,  24  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tiel.  on  the  tVaal-dyke.  Pop.  963. 

VUSITlllN,  voo-se-trin/,  written  also  YELTCIIISTEKN, 
a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Servia,  on 
the  Ibar,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Novi-Bazar.  Pop.  3000. 

VYBORG.  See  Yiborg. 

VYNCKT,  vinkt.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  12  miles  W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2219. 

YYSERT.  See  Bisert. 

VYTCIIEGDA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Vitchegda. 

VYTEGRA  or  WYTEGRA,  ve-t.Vgr.l,  a town  of  Russia, 
government  of  Olonets,  capital  of  a circle,  on  the  Yytegra. 
12  miles  from  Lake  Onega,  and  73  miles  S.E  of  Petrozavodsk. 
Pop.  2500.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  candles,  with 
ship-building  docks;  and  is  connected  by  its  river  with  the 
Lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga.  It  carries  on  a large  trade  with 
St.  Petersburg  and  Archangel. 
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AABT.  See  VAXm. 

WAAG,  wdg,  or  VAAG.  a river  of  West  Hungary, 
rises  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  after  a course  of  200 
miles  joins  the  Danube  at  Comorn,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Neutra.  Course  S.W.  and  S.  Chief  affluent,  the  Arva. 

tVAAGO  or  YAAGO,  one  of  the  Fiiroe  Islands,  which  see. 

M’AALor  WAIIL,  wdl,  (anc.  Vahalis,)  a river  of  the  Nether- 
lands, being  one  of  the  principal  arms  of  the  Rhine.  (See 
Rhine.) 

W.dALIIEM,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  M'aelhem. 

WAALWYK,  wdPwik,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant.  10  miles  W.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  2750. 

WAARD,  The,  an  island  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Jan  Re- 

BEI.LEN. 

WAARMA.\RDE,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Waermaerde. 

WAATZEN,  a town  of  Central  Hungary.  See  Waitzen. 

WABASH,  waw/bash,  an  important  river  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  rises  in  fiercer  county,  Ohio,  near  the  W.  boundary 
of  the  state.  It  flows  north-westward  to  Huntington,  in  In- 
diana. then  pursues  a westerly  course  to  Carroll  county; 
from  this  jioint  it  flows  south-westward,  passing  by  Lafayette 
and  Attica,  until  it  approaches  within  8 or  10  miles  from 
the  W.  border  of  Indiana;  here  it  turns  towards  the  south, 
and  passing  by  Covington  and  'Terre  Haute,  strikes  the 
boundary  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  a few  miles  belov.'  the 
latter  town.  From  this  point  its  general  direction  is  S.S.W., 
and  it  continues  to  form  the  boundary  between  the  two 
states  until  it  enters  the  Ohio,  about  140  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  in  lat.  37°  50'  N.,  and  Ion.  88°  W.  It 
is  the  largest  river  which  intersects  the  state  of  Indiana, 
and  the  principal  affluent  of  the  Ohio  from  the  N.  The 
whole  length  is  estimated  at  550  miles,  for  more  than  300 
of  which  it  is  navigable  by  steamboats  in  high  water.  The 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  follows  the  course  of  this  river  from 
Huntington  to  Terre  Haute,  a distance  of  180  miles.  Stone- 
coal  is  found  nearly  everywhere  along  its  banks,  below  La- 
fayette. 

WABASH,  a county  towards  the  N.E.  part  of  Indiana, 
contains  420  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  IVabash, 
Salamonie,  and  Eel  Rivers.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  diver- 
sified and  the  soil  fertile.  A large  portion  is  covered  with 
heavy  timber.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  and  by  the  Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad. 
The  streams  furnish  an  extensive  water-power.  Capital, 
■Wabash.  Pop.  17,547. 

WAB.\SH,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Illinois,  bor- 
dering on  Indiana,  is  among  the  smallest  counties  of  the 
state;  area  110  square  miles.  The  IVabash  River,  from 
which  its  name  is  derived,  forms  its  boundary  on  the  E.  and 
S.,  and  Bonpas  Creek  flows  along  the  western  border  until 
it  enters  that  river.  'The  county  contains  some  prairie,  and 
is  ])artly  covered  with  forests;  the  soil  is  good.  The  rapids 
of  Wabash  River  afford  abundant  water-power,  near  Mount 
Carmel,  the  countj’-seat.  Pop.  7313. 

WABASH,  a township  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  542. 

WABASH,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  678. 

WAB.\SH,  a township  of  Fountain  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1249. 

WABASH,  a township  of  Gibson  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  277. 

WABASH,  a township  of  1 ippecanoe  co.,Indiana.  Pop.  1566. 

WABASH,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township,  capihil 
of  Wabash  county,  Indiana,  on  tlie  river  of  its  own  name, 
and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  90  miles  N..\.E.  of  In- 
dianapolis. The  village  is  situated  in  a rich  farming  coun- 
try, which  is  rapidly  improving.  It  contains  a court-house 
and  several  churches.  The  Toledo  and  WaluTsli  Railroad 
connects  it  with  Fort  Wayne,  Lafayette,  &c.  Two  news- 
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papers  are  published  here.  Settled  in  1835.  Population 
of  the  township,  1520. 

WABASH,  a township  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois. 

M ABASH,  a township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Illinois. 

WABASH,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Little  Wabash  River,  about  70  miles  S.E.  of  Yandalia. 

WABASH  AW,  waw'ba-shaw,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Minnesota,  contains  about  525  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Pepin,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Embarras  River. . The  surface  is  undulating, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Capital,  Wabashaw.  Population 
7228.  See  Appendix. 

WABASHAW,  a post-village,  capital  of  Waba.shaw  co., 
Minnesota,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  87 
miles  below  St.  Raul.  Pop.  alx)nt  2000.  See  Appendix. 

WABASH  COLLEGE.  See  CRAWFORDSViLL  q Indiana. 

WABASH  YALLEY,  a post-village  of  Clark  co.,  Illinois. 

WABERN,  tvd'bern,  a village  of  Ilesse-Cassel.  province  of 
Niederhessen,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to  CuNsel,  4 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Fritzlar.  Pop.  1035. 

WA/BERTHWAIT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Cumberland. 

WACAHOO^TIE,  a post-oflice  of  Marion  co..  Florida. 

WAC'CAMAW.  a river  which  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  North 
Carolina,  and  flowing  S.W.  through  Horry  district,  in  South 
Carolina,  unites  with  the  Great  Redee  at  Georgetown.  These 
rivers  here  form  an  estuary  called  Winyaw  B.iy. 

WACHAN,  a town  of  Central  Asia.  See  Yokhan. 

W ACHBACH,  wdK'baK,  a village  of  IVUrtemburg,  3 miles 
S.  of  Mergentheim.  Pop.  1201. 

WACHENHEIM.  wlk/en-hime',  a market-town  of  Rhe- 
nish Bavaria,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Speyer.  Pop.  2920. 

WACHOKO,  ■wd-Ko/ko,  a town  of  Poland,  government 
and  24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Radom,  on  the  Kamienua,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Yistula. 

WACHSTEDT,  v^dKtst^tt,  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  10 
miles  N.tV.  of  Miihlhausen.  P.  1155. 

WACHTENDONK.  wdK'ten-donk',  a town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia.  25  miles  N.W.  of  Diisseldorf,  on  the  Neers.  Pop. 
2000,  employed  in  manufactures  of  velvet  ribbons. 

WACHTERSBACH,  wdK/ter.s-bdK',  a town  of  Ilesse-Cassel, 
province  and  E.N.E.  of  Ilanau.  on  the  Kinzig.  Pop.  1363. 

WACHUSETT  (waw-chu/set)  MOUNTAIN,  in  Princeton 
township,  Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts,  has  an  elevation  of 
above  2000  feet.  The  view  from  its  summit  is  extensive,  and 
exceedingly  picturesque. 

WACHUSE'i’T  YILLAGE,  a post-village  of  Worcester  co., 
Massachusetts.  ' 

WACKEN.  <vdk'ken,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
IVest  Flandt'i’S,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  2800. 

W.A'CO,  a post-village,  capital  of  McLennan  co.,  'Texaft,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Brazos  River. 

WACOO'CHEE.  a post-village  of  Ru.ssell  co.,  Alabama,  65 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Montgomery. 

WACOUSTA,  wa-koos'td.  a post-village  of  Clinton  co..  .Mich- 
igan, on  the  Looking-glass  River,  about  11  miles  N.W.  of 
Lansing.  It  has  2 mills  .and  2 .stores. 

WA/CO  YIL'LAGE.  a post-office  of  Milam  co..  Texas. 

WAC'TON.  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Harefoid. 

WAC^'TON,  MAG'NA  and  PAR'YA,  a parish  of  England 
CO.  of  Norfolk. 

WAD.  an  Arabic  prefix.  See  Wadt. 

WAD-AL-KEBIR.  See  Gu.adalquivir. 

IVADaY  or  tVADY,  wa'di,  (written  in  French,  Onaday.) 
a country  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  S.  of  the  Gi'eat  Desert, 
and  E.  of  Darfoor.  It  is  called  Waday  in  Fezzan,  in  Barb* 
ry,  and  Morocco;  but  the  natives  themselves,  though  whiv 
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^rten  use  the  name  Wiiday,  or  Wadaday,  prefer  that  of  Dar- 
Saleyh;  while  their  neighbors  in  Darfoor,  Kordofan,  and 
Boriioo,  call  it  BargCi  or  Borgoo. 

The  country  has  not  been  yet  visited  by  any  European, 
and  consequently  very  little  is  known  of  it  with  any  degree 
of  certainty. 

It  is  said  to  be  a larger  territory  than  Darfoor,  which  it 
excels  also  in  fertility  and  in  abundance  of  water.  The 
hills  which  diversify  its  surface  run  chiefly  in  chains  E.  to 
W.,  thus  forming  two  hollows,  the  more  southerly  of  which 
is  styled  Batha — that  is.  the  valley  or  lowland;  the  more 
northerly.  Boteyha.  the  diminutive  of  Batha.  Through  these 
valleys  How,  from  the  highland  on  the  E.  confines  of  Wad.ay, 
two  streams,  so  copious  in  the  rainy  season  as  to  overflow 
the  adjoining  plains,  and  in  the  dry  season  they  are  never 
wholly  exhausted.  They  unite,  lower  down,  to  form  the 
river  (Bahr-el-Gazal)  which  periodically  converts  into  a lake 
the  hollow  plain  of  Fittre,  about  ‘200  miles  W.  of  Waday. 
Acconling  to  the  Sheikh-el-Toons}'.  another  river,  the  Bahr- 
Iro,  far  exceeding  in  magnitude  those  already  mentioned, 
flows  N.W.  through  Waday  from  the  mountains  of  Marrah, 
S.  of  Darfoor. 

The  strip  of  desert  on  the  E.  side  of  Waday,  separating  it 
from  Darfoor,  is  by  no  means  utterly  inhospitable,  but  lying 
within  the  limits  of  occasional  rains,  it  affords  pasture,  and 
has  in  many  places  trees ; yet  it  is  wholly  uninhabited.  On 
the  X.,  Waday  has  the  mountainous  and  rocky  desert  of  the 
i'ibboos.  The  plains  on  the  W.,  towards  Fittre  and  Beghar- 
mi,  with  an  extent  of  eight  or  ten  day.s’  journey,  resemble 
the  desert,  but  are  not  quite  arid.  Towards  the  S.,  the 
country  improves  continually  in  luxuriance  of  vegetation, 
and  copiousness  of  water,  tiil  at  last  the  forests  of  baobab 
and  ebony,  and  numerous  communities  of  pagan  negroes, 
mark  the  limits  of  the  horse  and  camel-keeping  Mohamme- 
dans of  Waday. 

The  country  produces  in  abundance  durra,  dokhn,  maize, 
and  the  other  grains  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone. 
It  i.s  often  visited  by  violent  hurricanes  during  the  rains. 
The  cold  X.  winds  in  the  winter  diminish  the  evaporation, 
so  that  the  rivers  in  general  never  wholly  dry  up.  The 
I banks  of  the  Batha  and  Boteyha  are  lined  with  a broad 
seam  of  trees,  behind  which  spread  well  cultivated  plains. 
Cattle  and  horses  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  the  va- 
rious tribes  and  races  inhabiting  the  country  find  each  a 
suitable  spot  for  its  peculiar  husbandry,  whether  pastoral  or 
agricultural.  There  is  little  manufticturing  industry  in 
Wad.Iy.  The  people  know  how  to  spin  and  weave  cotton, 
and  can  dye  their  webs;  they  can  work  iron,  and  can  make 
coarse  implements  for  their  own  use;  but  the  manufactured 
articles  chiefly  in  demand,  and  most  prized  by  them,  are 
imported  from  Egypt  or  Barbary.  In  return  they  export 
gum,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  tamarinds,  senna,  skins  to 
make  water-bags,  and  slaves. 

In  manners,  dress,  and  mode  of  life,  the  Mohammedan  in- 
habitants of  Waday  resemble  those  of  Darfoor.  Their  houses, 
however,  are  said  to  be  superior,  being  often  of  good  mason- 
ry; whereas  in  Darfoor  they  are  constructed  wholly  of  straw. 
It  is  said  that  the  sultan’s  body-guard,  the  Ozbau,  amounts 
to  4000  men ; anil  that  1000  of  them,  in  cloaks  and  round 
iron  helmets,  and  armed  with  clubs,  keep  watch  every  night 
round  his  palace  in  Wara,  the  population  of  which  town  does 
not  exceed  40.000. 

Sultan  Abd-el-Kereem,  surnamed  Saboon,  subdued  the 
mountaineers  of  El  Tamah,  a rocky  district  X.E.  of  Waday, 
and  leading  an  army  S.W.  into  Begharmi,  he  deposed  the 
profligate  sultan  of  that  country  in  1803.  Sensible  of  the 
disadvantages  attending  his  secluded  po.sition,  the  road  on 
one  side  being  commanded  by  Darfoor,  on  the  other  by 
Begharmi  and  Borneo,  or  by  the  powerful  tribes  .seated 
round  Fittre,  and  Kanem.  he  resolved  on  exploring  new 
and  more  direct  routes  across  the  desert.  With  this  view 
he  sent  an  envoy  to  Mohammed  Alee,  the  pasha  of  Egypt, 
who  met  his  wish4s,  and  despatched  in  return  a caravan  to 
Waday.  This,  however,  never  reached  its  destination,  being 
seized  and  plundered  by  the  Darfoorians.  The  experiment, 
however,  has  since  been  frequently  repeated,  with  tolerable 
success. 

W-VD'UOROUGII.  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Worce.ster, 
with  a station  on  the  Birmingham  and  Bristol  Railway,  o 
iiiih^s  S.E.  of  Worcester. 

W.\DfD.\M’S  GROVE,  a post-township  in  Stephenson  co., 
Illinois. 

WAD'DELL’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Charles  City  county 
Virginia. 

W\I)'DRS0X,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 
WAD'DIXGllAM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
W.VO'DIXGT  )X,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
WADDIXGTOX,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

W.VIVDIXGTOX,  a post-village  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New 
York,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  about  18  miles  E.X.E.  of 
Igiensburg.  Opposite  the  village  is  Ogden’s  Island,  sepa- 
ated  from  the  mainland  by  a channel,  which  has  a fall  of 
ibout  11  feet  in  the  distance  of  3 miles.  By  the  construction 
of  a dam  across  to  the  island,  and  a canal  extending  parallel 


with  the  river  in  front  of  the  villag'<;,  an  hydraulic-powe* 
has  been  obtained,  of  unlimited  extent.  There  .are  in  ope 
ration  here  2 saw-mills,  1 flax-mill,  2 shingle-mills,  2 carri 
age-shops,  1 stave  factory,  2 grist-mills,  wool  .and  cardinsi 
nifichines,  furnace  and  m.achine-shop,  trip-hammer,  sash, 
and  steam  machines,  and  1 paper-mill.  Waddington  con- 
tains 4 churches.  Previous  to  1818  the  village  bore  the 
name  of  Hamilton,  in  honor  of  General  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Avho  was  associated  in  business  with  the  Ogdens  of  the 
place.  Pop.  in  1855,  t)32;  of  the  township  in  18(50,  27  68. 

WAD'DINGWORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincolu- 

WA/DEBRIDGE.  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Corn, 
wall,  on  the  navigable  Alan,  bere  crossed  by  a bridge  of  17 
arches,  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Padstow.  Pop.  in  1851.  800. 

WAD-EL-IIABID  or  0UA1)-EL-IIABID,  wdd' gl  hd-beed/, 
a river  of  Morocco,  flows  X.W.,  and,  after  a course  of  about 
100  miles,  joins  the  Morbeya  on  the  left, 

W.\DELI.MS,  wad(e-lims',  a people  of  Africa,  occupying 
the  W.  part  of  the  Great  Desert. 

WA/DEXIIOE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton 

WADEXSCIIWYL.  (Waden.-^chy  wl.)  ^v.Vden-.shwil',  o. 
WADEXSVVEIL,  (Wadensweil,)  waMeus-wIl',  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Zurich,  on  the  3. 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  It  has  a castle,  and  5100  inha- 
bitants. 

WADER,  a town  of  Afghanistan.  See  W.ador. 

WADE’S,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Virginia. 

WADESBOROUGII,  waids^bur-rah,  a flourishing  post 
village,  capital  of  Anson  county.  North  Carolina,  120  miles 
S.W.  of  Raleigh,  and  14  miles  W.  of  the  Yadkin  River.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a productive  cotton  region,  and  is  the 
centre  of  an  active  trade.  A company  has  been  formed  to 
construct  a plank-ro.ad  from  this  place  to  Cheraw,  in  South 
Carolina,  24  miles  distant.  The  Bank  of  Wadesborough  was 
chartered  in  1850-1,  capital  .1200,000.  Two  newspapers  are 
published  here.  Incorporated  in  1825.  Pop.  in  1860,  about 
1500. 

W.A.DESBOROUGII,  a post-village  of  Callaway  co..  Ken- 
tucky, about  250  miles  W.S.W.  of  Frankfoi't,  was  formerly 
the  county  seat. 

WADESBOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Livingston  parish, 
Louisiana. 

WADESTOWN,  waidsRown.  a post-village  of  Monongalia 
CO..  W.  Virginia,,  200  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

WADESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad,  9 miles  from  Win- 
chester. 

v/ADETZ,  a town  of  Austria.  See  W.\dowice. 

WADGIER,  one  of  the  Arroo  Islands,  See  W.\djier. 

WADGIAM’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Essex  co..  New 
York,  on  Boquet  River,  9 or  10  miles  E.  of  Elizabethtown. 

WAD/ HURST,  a parish  and  market-town  of  England,  co. 
Su.s.sex,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Tunbndge- Wells.  Pop.  in  1851,  2802. 

WADI-ASH.  See  Gu.\dix. 

WA'DIXG  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Burlington  co., 
New  .Tersey,  flows  southward  into  Little  Egg  Harbor  River. 

WADING  RIVER,  a post-village  s^f  Suffolk  co..  New  York, 
near  Long  Island  Sound. 

WADINOO.X,  wa'de-noon/,  (written  in  French  OUADI- 
NOUX  or  OUADY-XOUX,)  a town  of  Soos.  in  Africa,  near 
the  river  Noon,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  and  Moors 
Wady-Xoon. 

WAD.IIER  or  W.VDGIER,  wJd'jeeR/,  one  of  the  .smaller 
Arroo  islands,  with  a village  of  the  same  name,  on  its  \V, 
side.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Christians,  with  a smaller 
number  of  Mohammedans. 

WADJOE,  wdd'joo/.(?)  a native  state  near  the  middle  of 
the  island  of  Celebes,  Malay  Archipelago,  on  the  Bay  or 
Gulf  of  Boni. 

WAD'LEY’S  F.VLLS,  a post-village  of  Strafford  co..  New 
Hampshire.  36  miles  E.  of  Concord. 

WAD-.MEDIN.V  or  OUAD-MEDIN.\,  wdd  md-dee'nd,  a 
town  of  the  Egyptian  dominions,  in  the  S.  of  Nubia,  on  the 
left  biink  of  the  Blue  River.  (Nile,)  about  80  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Khartoom.  It  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  was  once 
regarded  as  the  capitiil  of  East  Soodan.  having  for  that 
purpose  been  substituted  for  Sennaar,  though  it  was  itself 
afterwards  supplanUfd  by  Khartoom.  Pop.,  including  the 
garrison,  nearly  4000. 

W.\Dr)R,  wd'doR/,  a town  of  Afghanistan,  17  miles  W.  of 
Der.a-Ghazee-Khan.  on  the  route  to  Candahar. 

WADGWICE,  wd-do-weet  s\  or  WADETZ,  wd'dks,  a town 
of  Austrian  Roland.  Galicia,  on  the  Skawa,  23  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Cracow.  l*op.  3090. 

W ADS/WORTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

WADS/WORTH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Medina 
CO..  Ohio.  12  miles  S.E.  of  Medina.  Pop.  1703. 

W.\D/\V'ORTH,  a parish  of  England,  eo.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

WADY,  wdd/ee,  or  WAD,  wdd,  an  Arabic  word  signifying 
“ valley”  or  “ river,”  forming  a part  of  many  names  in  iXortb 
Africa  and  Western  Asia.  This  root  furnishes  also  the  pre 
fix  in  such  Spanish  names  as  Guadalquivir,  Guadiana,  an- 
Guadalete. 
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WADY-yn<)SA  01  WADY-MOUSA,  wid'e  moo'sL  a valley 
of  Arabia  f r-lnea,  opv'ning  on  the  W.  into  El-Ghor,  the  great 
depresision  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 
At  its  S.E.  extremity  are  the  ruins  of  Petra. 

WADY  NOON.  See  Wadinoon. 

WAELIIEM  or  WAALHEM,  ■^|10i5ni,  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, 12  miles  S.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Nethe.  Pop.  1075. 

WAEPJNG,  a town  of  China.  See  Waiping. 

WAEKEGHEM,  wd'reh-gh^m',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  West  Flanders,  on  the  Brussels  and  Touruay  Rail- 
way, 9 miles  N.E.  of  Courtrai.  Pop.  .5000. 

AVAER.'dAERDE  or  WAARMAARDE,  wdR/m|R'deh,  a vil- 
lage of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  on  "the  Scheldt, 
28  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1388. 

WAERSCIIOOT,  w^R'sKot^  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1200. 

WAERTEN,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Warneton. 

WAER'J'OAVN,  New  Jersey.  See  Waretown. 

WAESMUNSTER,  wdsRnun'stffr,  a town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  East  Flanders,  16  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Ghent,  on 
the  Dunne.  Pop.  6393. 

AVAES,  PAYS-DE-,  pA'eet  deh  viW,  an  ancient  district  of, 
Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  tracts  in  Europe,  and  was  formerly  called  the  “ plea- 
sure-garden of  Flanders.” 

AV  AETOUE.  vd'A'toot,  a market-town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  AVest  Flanders,  12  miles  S.  of  Fumes.  Pop.  2735. 

AVAGENFELD,  wdtghen-felt',  a village  of  Hanover,  S.E. 
of  Diepholz.  Pop.  2794.* 

AV'AGENINGEN,  Av^ghen'ing'en,  a town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  Gelderland,  on  the  Rhine,  11  miles  AY.  of 
.Yrnhem.  Pop.  2000,  who  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 

AYAGEOO,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  See 
Waigeoo. 

AVAGER  (wdtjer)  RIVER,  a large  estuary  or  inlet  of  Bri- 
tish North  America,  AV.  of  Southampton  Island,  its  centre 
near  lat.  66°  N.,  Ion.  90°  AV'. 

AVA/GIIEN  or  AVAAA'N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
Fast  Riding,  with  a village,  4 miles  E.S.E.  of  Beverley.  Here 
are  remains  of  Melsa  Abbe}',  founded  in  the  12th  century. 

AVAG/ONEU’S  REST,  a post-office  of  Mobile  co.,  Alabama. 

AV  AGONER’S  RIPPLE,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio. 

WAG/ONTOAV'N,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 62  miles  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

AVAGRAM,  wd/gram  or  wd'grilm.  a village  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria, DU  the  left  bank  of  the  Rossbach,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Vi- 
enna. It  is  famous  for  the  victory  of  Napoleon  over  the 
Austrians,  6th  July,  1809,  which  was  followed  by  the  treaty 
of  Schonbrunn. 

AVAG'R.AM,  a post-office  of  Accomack  co.,  Virginia. 

AV'AGROVVIEC,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland.  See  WoN- 

GROWITZ. 

AVAGSTADT,  Vv’dg'stdtt,  a town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  14 
miles  S.E.  of  Troppau,  on  the  Waag.  Pop.  433.  It  has  a 
castle,  and  manufactures  of  linens  and  woollens. 

AV  AH'AGHBOU/SY,  a post-office  of  Mills  co.,  Iowa. 

AVAIIAL.  See  Waal. 

WAIIAIJACK  or  AVAHOL^OCK,  a post-village  of  Kemper 
CO.,  Mississippi. 

AVAH-A-TGY-A  or  SPANHSII  PEAKS,  a range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Utah  Territory. 
Lat.  about  37°  25'  N.,  Ion.  105°  10'  AV'. 

AVAll'KIAC'UM  or  WAK'IAC'UM,  a county  of  Washing- 
ton Territory,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Columbia  River,  and 
separated  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Pacific  county.  Area 
about  250  square  miles.  Capital,  Cathlamet.  Pop.  42. 

AV  AII'KON,  a former  county  in  the  AV'.  part  of  Iowa,  had 
an  area  of  760  square  miles.  Missouri  liiver  forms  its  boun- 
dary on  the  AV'.,  and  the  Little  Sioux  River  flows  through 
the  S.E.  part.  This  county  appears  to  coincide  with  the 
present  county  of  Woodbury. 

AVAIILAIHGAS,  a river  in  the  N.  part  of  Maine,  has  its 
origin  in  a chain  of  small  lakes  in  Piscataquis  county,  and 
flowing  in  a general  northerly  course,  falls  into  the  AVal- 
loostook  River,  near  its  union  with  the  St.  Fran9ois. 

WAIILEREN,  wdnd-ren,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzer- 
land. canton  and  9 miles  S.W.  of  Bern.  Pop.  4975. 

AV'AHLERSHAUSE.N,  wdders-how'zen,  a village  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Niederhessen,  circle  of  Cassel,  with  two  castles,  one 
of  them  a fine  old  ruin.  Pop.  1478. 

AV.VH LSI'.ATT,  wdPstdtt,  a village  and  monastery  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Liegnitz.  Here,  in  1241, 
Henry  of  Liegnitz  w'as  defeated  by  the  .Alongols;  and  here, 
26th  August,  1813.  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Prus- 
sians under  Bliicher,  who  thence  derived  his  title  of  Prince 
of  VVahlstadt. 

AV.AHGIjOCK.  See  AVaualack, 

VVAHOOt,  a post-office  of  .Aiadi.son  co.,  Iowa. 

AVAHRENBRUCK,  (AVahrenbriick,)  wd'ren-brUk'.  a .small 
town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Black  El.ster,  15  miles  E. 
of  Torgau.  Pop.  574. 

AVAHRING  (VViihring)  or  AVARING.  (AViiring.)  wa/ring.  a 
village  of  .Austria,  adjoining  A’ienna  on  the  AV'.  Pop.  1300. 
It  gives  name  to  a circle  of  Lower  Austria. 

AVAH'SATCID  MOUNTAINS,  a range  in  the  E.  central 
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part  of  Utah  Territory,  extending  nearly  N.  and  S.,  imme- 
diately A'y . of  Green  River.  'The  highest  summits  vary  from 
8000  to  11.000  feet  in  height. 

AV'AH-TA-AVAH,  a post-office  of  Adair  co.,  Iowa. 

AVAHUNGEN,  wd'hoong-gn,  or  AVASUNGEN,  Vvd'soong- 
en,  a town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  7 miles 
N.N.AV'.  of  Meiningen,  on  the  Werra.  Pop.  2-iOO.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen  fabrics  and  cutlery,  and  a trade  in 
corn  and  cattle. 

AV'AIA,  wj/d,  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  lat.  (peak)  17°  7'  20"  S.,  Ion.  177°  4'  35"  E.  Pop. 
about  3000. 

AV'AIBLINGEN,  V^Pbling-gn,  a town  of  AA'iirtemberg,  cir- 
cle of  Neckar,  on  the  Rems,’7  miles  N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop. 
3100.  The  emperors  of  the  Ilohenstauften  family  received 
their  name  of  Ghibellines  from  this  town,  formerly  called 
Wibdinyen.  (See  page  747,  note.) 

AVAIBS'i'ADT,  wib'stdtfe,  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower 
Rhine,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Mannheim.  Pop.  1854. 

WAIDHOFEN,  wid  ho-fen,  a town  of  Lower  Austria,  on 
the  Ips,  43  miles  AV.S.AV.  of  St.  Polteu.  Pop.  3000.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  Lower  Austria. 

AVAIDHOFEN,  BGILAIISCH  (Bohmisch,)  biVmish,  or  BO- 
HEAIIAN,  bo-hee'me-an,  a town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the 
'Thaya,  32  miles  N.AV.  of  Krems.  Pop.  1400. 

AA'AIGA'TS  or  AVAIGA'TZ,  an  island  of  Russia.  See  A'ai- 

GATS. 

AVAIGEOO,  AVAIGIOU,  AVAYGEOU  or  WAYGIOU,  wf- 
ghe-oo^  w'ritten  also  WAGEOO  ISLAND,  Pacific  Ocean,  N. 
of  New  Guinea,  forms  part  of  the  region  called  Papualand. 
Lat.  of  the  Bay  of  Offak  0°  1'  8"  S.,  Ion.  130°  43'  E.  It  is 
mountainous  in  the  centre,  and  covered  with  vast  marshes 
on  the  shores. 

AVAl-HO  and  AVAIKAHOUROUNGA,  a river  and  estuary 
of  New  Zealand,  New  Ulster.  See  Thames. 

WAIKATO,  wl-kd/to,  the  principal  river  of  New  Zealand, 
North  Island,  (New  Ulster,)  rises  in  Lake  'Taupo,  flows  N., 
and  enters  the  ocean  at  Waikato  Harbor,  on  the  AV.  coast, 
35  mile.s  S.  of  Aukland.  'Total  course  estimated  at  250  mile.s. 
Principal  affluent,  the  AA'aipa. 

WAILS^BOROUGU,  a post-office,  Bartholomew  co..  Indiana. 

WAIN/FLEE'T,  a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln, 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Boston.  Pop.  in  1851,  2082. 

AVAIX-GUNGA,  a river  of  Hindostan.  See  P.wx-Ganga. 

AA'AIPING  or  AVAEPING,  wi'piug/,  a walled  town  of  China, 
province  of  Che-kiang,  near  the  frontiers  of  Kiang-soo,  S.AV, 
of  Hang-Chow.  Pop.  about  150,000. 

AVAIRAU,  wifi-aw,  a river  of  New  Zealand,  Middle  Island, 
enters  Cloudy  Bay.  It  is  navigable  to  some  distance  above 
its  mouth.  A massacre  of  English  settlers  took  place  on  its 
banks,  in  April,  1843. 

AVAIROA,  wl-ro^i,  a river  of  New  Zealand,  North  Island, 
enters  Kaipara  Harbor,  55  miles  N.AV'.  of  Auckland. 

AVAIROA,  a bay  of  New  Zealand.  See  Hawke  Bay. 

AV’Al'T,  a post-office  of  AA'ashington  co.,  Maine. 

AV'AI'TIIE,  wAth,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

AVAl'TRA,  a town  of  Lower  Austria.  See  AVeitra. 

AVAITS/BURG,  a village  of  Pulaski  co..  Kentucky,  on  the 
Cumberland  River,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  96 
miles  S.  of  Frankfort. 

AA'AITSFIELD,  a post-township  in  Washington  co.,  A'er- 
mont.  12  miles  S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1005. 

WAI'T’S  RIVER,  a mill-stream  of  Orange  co.,  A'ermont, 
falls  into  the  Connecticut  River. 

WAI'TZEN,  wit/sen.  or  AVAATZEN,  wdt/sen,  (Ilun.  Vaez. 
vAts,)  a town  of  Central  Hungary,  co.  of  Pest'h,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  20  miles  N.  of  Pesth,  with  which  it  i» 
connected  by  railway.  Pop.  11,271.  It  is  the  see  of  a i-ishop 
and  has  a fine  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  a town-hall, 
Piarist  college,  a military  school,  seminary,  a deaf  and  dumb 
asylum,  paper-mills,  large  cattle  fairs,  and  a trade  in  wine. 

WAJEREZY,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Hoyekswerda. 

WAJO,  wA/yo,  a kingdom  of  Celebes  on  its  AV.  arm.  N.  of 
the  state  of  Boni,  on  the  Gulf  of  Boni.  Its  caidtal  is  'Tesora 
(tA-so/rA,)  a large  straggling  town  with  extensive  ruins.  Pop 
now  reduced  to  about  6000. 

VA'AKASAS'SA,  a post-office  of  Levy  co.,  Florida. 

AVAK'A'TO.APICA,  a post-office  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio,  6f 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

AVAKE,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  North  Carolina: 
area  estimated  at  950  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Neuse  and  Little  Rivers.  'The  surface  is  hilly;  the  .soil  is 
generally  fertile.  'The  rocks  which  underlie  the  surface  are 
primary,  including  granite  and  plumbago.  'The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  North  Carolina  Central  Railroad,  and  iu 
part  by  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad.  AV'ake  county  is 
the  most  populous  iu  the  state.  II  was  foi'med  in  1770,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  maiden  name  of  Governor  'Tryon’.s 
wife.  Capital,  Raleigh.  Pop.  28,627,  of  whom  17,894  were 
free,  and  10,733  slaves. 

AVAKEHTELD,  a parliamentary  borough,  town,  parish, 
and  township  of  England,  co.  of  A’ork.  AVest  Riding,  on  the 
Lancashire  and  A'orkshire  Railway.  9 miles  S.  of  Leeds 
Pop.  of  parish,  in  1851,  33.117;  of  parliamentary  borougli, 
comprising  the  township  of  AVaki-^eid,  with  parts  cf  some 
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(Mhertj,  22,057.  The  town  is  on  the  sloping  N.  bank  of  the 
Calder,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge  of  8 arches.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  several  handsome  churches,  an  elegant 
chapel,  projecting  over  the  E.  side  of  the  bridge,  supposed  to 
date  from  1340,  but  to  have  been  redecorated  by  Edward 
IV.,  grammar  and  proprietary  schools,  librai’y,  and  news 
rooms,  corn  exchange  and  saloon,  court-house,  prison,  dis- 
senting chapels,  and  a Doric  market-cross.  The  grammar 
schor  1,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  a large  revenue, 
and  6 exhibitions  to  the  universities;  in  it  Archbishop  Pot- 
ter, a native  of  Wakefield,  Dr.  Kadcliffe,  and  Dr.  Bentley, 
were  educated.  Here  are  many  charitable  endowments,  the 
West  Biding  lunatic  asylum,  a fever  hospital,  masonic  lodge 
for  the  West  Biding,  literary,  philosophical  and  horticultu- 
ral societies,  a mechanics’  institution,  and  theatre.  The 
town  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth  and  yarn,  but  these  have  declined.  The  chief  trade 
at  present  is  in  corn,  wool,  and  cattle.  It  has  also  coal- 
mines, and  an  active  export  of  coal.  The  town  is  governed 
by  an  officer  popularly  elected.  It  sends  1 member  to  the 
Uouse  of  Commons. 

WAKEFIELD,  a post-township  in  Carroll  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 35  miles  N.E.  of  Concord,  inter.'^ected  by  the  Great 
Falls  and  Conway  Railroad,  contaius  Lovwell’s  or  Lovell’s 
Pond,  celebrated  in  the  early  Indian  wars.  Pop.  1478. 

WAKEFIELD,  a post-village  in  Washington  co.,  Rhode 
Island,  30  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Providence,  contains  1 or  2 
churches,  and  2 banks. 

WAKEFIELD,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WAKEFIELD,  a post-village  in  Carroll  co.,  Maryland,  68 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

WAKEFIELD,  a post-village  in  Wake  co..  North  Carolina, 
25  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Raleigh. 

WAKEFIELD,  a post-office  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wisconsin. 

WAKE/MAN,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Vermilion  River,  and 
the  Cleveland  Norwalk  and  Toledo  Railroad.  Pop.  1115. 

WAKERING,  (wik/ring,)  GREAT,  a pari.sh  of  England, 
CO.  of  Essex,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Rochford.  It  has  a small  har- 
bor at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

WAKERING,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

WAGCERLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WAKESIPMA,  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  extre- 
mity of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  658. 

WAKIACUM,  a county  of  Washington  Territory.  See 
Wahki.\cum. 

W AKUL^LA,  a small  river  of  Florida,  flowing  into  an  arm 
M Appalachee  Bay. 

WAKULLA,  a county  of  Florida,  bordering  on  Appalachee 
Bay,  contains  576  square  miles.  The  Ocklockonuee  River 
forms  its  W.  boundary,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Wakulla 
and  St.  Mark’s  Rivers,  branches  of  the  Appalachee.  The 
surface  is  somewhat  uneven,  and  partly  covered  with  pine 
timber.  The  county  is  traversed  by  a railroad  connecting 
Tallahassee  with  St.  Mark  s,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  2839, 
of  whom  1672  were  free. 

WALACHIA.  See  Wallachi.\. 

WALADIA,  El.  61  wd-ld'de-d,  a maritime  town  of  Morocco, 
with  a harbor  at  the  mouth  of  a river  in  the  Atlantic,  100 
miles  N.W.  of  Marocco. 

WALAHMUTTE.  See  Willamette. 

W'ALA.JANAGUR,  wd-ld-jd-nd-guiA  a considerable  town 
of  British  India,  presidency  and  65  miles  W.S.W.  of  Madras, 
district  of  North  Arcot,  on  the  Palaur. 

WALBECK,  tvdPb6k,  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  28 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Aller.  P.  122.5. 

WAL'BEBSWICK.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WAL^BERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

WAL'BKIDGEVl  LLE,  a village  of  Bennington  township, 
Bennington  co.,  Vermont,  about  4 miles  N.W.  of  Bennington 
Centre,  on  the  Walloomscoik  River.  Besides  other  manu- 
factories, it  has  2 or  3 extensive  paper-mills. 

■WALCITMN-SEE,  wdlx'en  sd,  a lake  of  Upper  Bavaria.  S. 
of  the  Kochel-see.  near  the  Tyrol.  Length  4 miles,  breadth 
3 miles.  It  has  a productive  fishery. 

WALCHKREN.  wdPKer-en,  the  most  W.  of  the  islands  of 
the  Netherlands,  j)rovince  of  Zealand,  between  the  East  and 
West  Scheldt,  and  having  W.  the  North  Sea.  Length  11 
mile.s,  breadth  10  mites;  lat.  51°  30'  N..  Ion.  3°  30'  E.  Pop. 
15.000.  It  is  fertile,  but  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  against 
which  it  is  protected  by  extensive  dunes  and  dykes.  Chief 
t<  wn,  M'ddelburg.  'I'lie  English,  under  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
occupied  it  in  18o9. 

WAL^COT,  a jiarish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

W vLCOT.  a parish  of  Kngiana,  co.  of  Somerset,  partly 
Included  in  the  city  of  Bath.  Pop.  in  1851,  27.471. 

WALCO'r,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WALCOT,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  in 
1851.  617. 

WAL'C0''’T.  r.  post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

WALCoUR'l',  -^dl'kooiP,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  and 
27  miles  S.W.  of  Namur,  on  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  Railway. 
Pop.  800.  It  has  a church,  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
rhich  attracts  numerous  devotees. 

WALCZ,  a town  of  Prus.sia.  See  Deutscl'-krone, 


WALD,  ^dlt.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government  of 
Dusseldorf,  circle  of  Solingen.  Pop.  5278. 

WALD,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  7 miles  E.N.l 
of  Appenzell.  Pop.  1489. 

WALD,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton  ano 
19  miles  E.S.E.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  4000,  partly  employed  i. 
cotton  spinning,  and  in  iron  works. 

WALDASCHAFF,waid'a.sh/dfr,  a village  of  Bavaria,  Lower 
Franconia,  at  the  .source  of  the  Aschaff.  I’op.  1324. 

WALDAU,  fvdPdow,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  o.’ 
Silesia,  government  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  2233. 

MALDBOCKELHEIM,  (Waldbbckelheim,)  '^aPbok/e'- 
hime',  a market-town  of  Rhenish  Prus.sia,  government  ot 
Coblentz.  6 miles  W.  of  Kreutznach.  Pop.  1270. 

WALDCAPPEL.  a town,  Ilesse-Cas.sel.  See  Waldkappel. 

■WALDE'BOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Liviug.ston  parish, 
Louisiana. 

WALDECK,  woPdek  or  ^ aPd^k,  a town  of  Germany,  pnn 
cipality  of  Waldeck,  ou  the  Eder,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Corbach. 
Pop.  1000. 

WALDECK,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper 
Franconia,  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Baireuth. 

WALDECK,  a town  of  Lower  Austria,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Vienna. 

WALDECK-PYRMONT.  w8Pd6k  p6er/mont,  (Ger.  pron. 
^MM6k  pefipPmont,)  a principality  of  Germany,  consisting 
of  two  detached  portions ; first,  of  Waldeck.  lying  between 
lat.  51°  and  51°  30'  N.,  Ion.  8°  30'  and  9°  11'  E.,  enclosed 
by  Prussian  Westphalia  and  Hesse-Cassel ; secondly,  of  Pyr- 
mont,  30  miles  northward,  surrounded  by  the  territories 
of  Hanover,  Lippe-Detmold,  and  Brunswick.  United  area, 
461  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1852,  59,697,  of  whom  53,074 
were  in  Waldeck.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Lutherans. 
The  surface  is  hilly.  Both  portions  of  territory  are  situated 
in  the  basin  of  the  Weser,  and  are  watered  by  its  tributa- 
ries the  Eder.  Diemel,  and  Emmer.  Sufficient  corn  is 
raised  for  home  consumption,  with  potatoes,  fruits,  and  flax. 
Cattle  rearing,  and  the  production  of  timber,  are  highly  im- 
portant; nearly  one-third  of  the  surface  is  in  forests.  The 
mineral  products  comprise  iron,  salt,  alabaster,  marble,  and 
slates,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  prince’s  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  export  of  the  waters  of  Pyrmont.  one  of 
the  chief  spas  of  Germany.  Manufactures  of  linen  and  wool- 
len stuffs,  paper,  iron,  leather,  and  cotten  hosiery,  are  car- 
ried on,  but  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  corn, 
cattle,  fine  wool,  honey,  iron,  mineral  waters,  <tc.  The  go- 
vernment is  a limited  monarchy,  with  a diet  of  representa- 
tives of  the  nobility,  the  towns,  and  the  rural  districts.  The 
territory  is  subdivided  into  5 circles.  The  chief  towns  are 
Arolsen,  (the  capital,)  in  Waldeck;  and  Pyrmont.  The  pub- 
lic revenue  in  1854  was  estimated  at  $266,813 ; public  debt, 
$80,000, 

WALDEGRAVE  ISLAND,  South  Australia,  on  the  S.  side 
of  Anxious  Bay.  Eyre  Land,  and  N.E.  of  Flinders  Island ; lat. 
33°  35'  S.,  Ion.  134°  37'  E. 

WAL'DEN,  township  of  England,  co.  York,  North  Riding. 

WAL'DEN,  a post-township  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont,  22 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1099. 

WALDEN,  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  New  York,  on  Wall- 
kill  River,  about  90  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Albany.  It  contains 
several  mills  and  stores. 

WALDEN,  a township  of  Stephenson  co..  Illinois. 

WALDEN  BACH,  Mld/en-bdK',  a town  of  W Lirtemberg,  10 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1952. 

WALDENBURG,  Ivdld'en-booRO',  a town  of  Prus.sian  Sile- 
sia, 43  miles  S.W.  of  Breslau,  on  the  Polsnitz.  Pop.  2750.  It 
has  manufactures  of  linens  and  poroelain.  Near  it  are  exten- 
sive coal-mines. 

WALDENBURG,  a town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Mulde,  14 
miles  W.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  2253.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  a fine  castle. 

WALDENBURG,  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  28  miles  N.W. 
of  Ellwangen.  Pop.  1060. 

WALDENBURG,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Basel, 
6^  miles  S.  of  Liesthal.  Pop.  600. 

WALDEN  SAFFRON.  See  Saffron  Walden. 

WAL'D EN’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Sevier  co.,  Tennessee. 

WALDENSES,  wftl-d6n'sez,  a people  inhabiting  a seques- 
tei’ed  district  of  Piedmont,  called  the  Four  Valleys.  'I'hey 
are  remarkable  for  having  been  the  first  community  in  the 
West  of  Europe  that  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  for  the  great  persecutions  and  hardships  which  they 
have  suffered.  'They  still  exist  as  a distinct  people,  inhabit- 
ing three  of  the  Four  Valleys,  namely,  I’erousa.  Lucerna, 
and  St.  Martin;  Agrogna  no  longer  belonging  to  thenn.  'I’he 
district  of  the  Waldenses  is  .situated  on  the  French  frontier, 
about  .30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Saluzzo.  Length  about  20  miles, 
breadth  10  miles. 

M ALDEN’S  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Marion  oo.,  Tennessee. 

AVALDEN  ST,  PAUL’S,  a parish  of  England,  oo.  of  Herts. 

W.\lj/DENSVILLE,apost-village,  Sclioharie co..  New  York 

WAL'DERSHARE.  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Kent. 

WALDHEIM,  «riilUhIme,  a town  of  Saxony,  33  miles  S E 
of  Leipsic.  Pop,  3872.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs. 
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I WALAflETM,  a fillage  of  Bohemia,  41  miles  W.  of  Pilsen. 

iVALD/INGFIELD,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 

I Suffolk. 

i W.A.LDINGFIELD,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
1 Suffolk. 

I WAI-DITZ,  wil'dits,  (Gross,  groce,  and  Klein,  klTne,)  two 
nearly  .•ontignous  villages  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  go- 
vernment of  Lie^nitz.  Pop.  1.397. 

WALDKAPPEL  or  WALDCAPPEL,  ^ilt'kap'pel,  a town 
of  Germany,  llesse-Cassel,  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  1304. 

W.4LUK1HCII,  v^dlRkeeRK.  a walled  town  of  Baden,  on 
the  Eltz,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  2576. 

W.lLDKIROir,  wSlt'keeRK,  a village  and  parish  of  Swit- 
zerland. canton  and  W.  of  St.  Gall,  on  the  Sitter.  Pop.  2681. 

W.VLDKIKCIIEN,  wdlt'keeRK'en,  a village  of  Saxony,  7 
miles  S.E.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  1182. 

WALDKIRCllEN,  a village  of  Lower  Bavaria,  13  miles  N. 
of  Passau. 

WALDMICIIELBACH,  «>ait'miKrel-baK\  a village  of 
Hes.se-Darnistadt,  province  of  Starkenburg,  23  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Darm-tadt.  Pop.  1694. 

\V ALD.MGIIR,  ’wdlRmoR.  a village  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on 
the  Gian,  11  miles  N.  of  Deux-Ponts.  Pop.  1191. 

WALD.MQNCIIEN,  (WalduiUnchen,)  wdlt'miinK'en,  a 
town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  Schwar- 
zach.  38  miles  N.E.  of  Ratisbon.  Pop.  2132.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  linens  and  glass,  with  a trade  in  flax  and  yarn. 

WALD.NIEL,  •S^dlt'neel,  or  BUKGWALD.VIEL,  booRG- 
^dlUneel,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  government  and 
W.  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  1175. 

W.AL^Di).  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Jlaine.  has  an  area 
of  about  800  Sijuare  miles.  The  navigable  river  Penob.scot, 
and  the  bay  of  this  name,  form  the  greater  part  of  its  eastern 
boundary,  affording  a great  number  of  excellent  harbor.s, 
and  invaluable  advantages  for  navigation  and  for  fisheries. 
The  surface  is  generally  undulating,  and  the  soil  moderately 
fertile.  In  1850  there  were  47  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries. 
Capital.  Belfast.  Pop.  38,447. 

WALDO,  a post-township  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine,  35  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  728. 

WALDO,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Olen- 
tangy  River,  36  miles  N.  of  Columbus. 

W.4LD0,  a postrvillage  and  township  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio, 
86  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  of  the  village,  about 
300;  of  the  township.  1081. 

WALDO,  a small  post-village  of  Wright  co.,  Missouri. 

WALDOBOROUGII,  woPdo-bur-ruh.  a post-town  and  port 
of  entry  of  Lincoln  county,  Maine,  at  the  entrance  of  Mus- 
congus  River  into  Muscongus  Bay,  about  55  miles  N.E.  by 
E.  of  Portland.  The  shipping  of  this  district,  (which  com- 
prises several  ports.)  .Tune  30,  1854.  amounted  to  53.825  tons 
registered;  and  the  enrolled  and  licensed  to 68,911  tons.  Of 
the  latter,  60,944  tons  were  employed  in  the  coast  trade; 
5045  in  the  cod  fishery;  1094  in  the  mackerel  fishery;  and 
399  in  steam  navigation.  The  ship-building  of  the  district 
the  same  year,  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of  ve.ssels 
admeasured,  and  their  aggregate  burthen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Bath,  exceeded  that  of  every 
other  district  in  the  United  States.  This  branch  of  business 
comprised  64  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burthen  of  31,476 
tons.  The  tonnage  ofthe  vessels  built  in  1864  was  15,968  6-3-95. 
The  town  contains  8 churches,  a custom-house,  from  20  to 
30  stores,  and  2 banks.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1840,  3661; 
in  1850,  4199;  and  in  186(t,  4568. 

WALD'RINGFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WAIVDRON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

WALDRON,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Arkansas. 

WALDSASSEN,  'wAlt'sis'sen,  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  Eger,  32  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Baireuth.  Pop.  1522. 

WA.LD.SEE,  wdlUsi'.  a village  of  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  cir- 
cle of  Speyer.  Pop.  1179. 

WALDSEE,  a town  of  Wilrtemberg,  circle  of  Danube.  32 
miles  S.S.W.  of  LTm.  Pop.  1570.  It  has  a church  resorted 
to  in  pilgrimage,  and  a castle  of  the  princes  of  Waldburg. 

AVALDSIIUT,  <vdlts/hoot',  a walled  town  of  Baden,  circle 
of  Upper  Rhine,  on  the  Rhine,  20  miles  IF.S.W.  of  Schaff- 
hausen.  Pop.  1364. 

WALD.ST.VTT.  ^.Rt'stitt,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
and  4 miles  W.N.W.  of  .Appenzell.  Pop.  957. 

WALD.STATTER,  (Waldstiitter,)  Die  Vier,  dee  feeRwilt'- 
etlt'ter,  (“the  four  forest  towns  or  cantons.”)  a name  an- 
ciently and  still  sometimes  given  to  the  four  Swiss  cantons — 
Uri.  Schwytz,  Unterwalden.  and  Lucerne — probably  from 
the  exttmsive  forests  with  which  they  were  once  covered. 

WALD.S’l'ATTER-SEE.  See  Lucerne,  L.vke  of. 

W.ALDTilURN,  ’^.ilt'tooRu,  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Upper  Palatinate,  27  miles  N.E.  of  Amberg. 
Pop.  874. 

\^^ALDURN,  (Waldiirn.)  \FiPdilRn.  a town  of  Baden,  cir- 
cle of  Lower  Rliine,  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Wtirzburg.  Pop. 
3136.  It  has  a church,  resorted  to  in  pilgrimage,  a castle, 
<a)nvent.  and  three  annual  fair.s. 

\\  AI.D'W  ICIv,  a tuwn'hip  forming  the  S.E.  e.xtremity  of 
Iowa  co.,  Wi&ccnsin.  It  has  rich  lead  mines.  Pop.  1198, 
2060 


WALDWIMMERSB  ACII,  fvdltrwim^mers-biK',  a village  of 
Baden,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Heidelberg.  Pop.  621. 

WALENI  or  VALENI,  vd-l,Vnee,  a small  town  of  Walla- 
chia,  50  miles  N.  of  Bucharest.  Near  it  are  beds  of  salt. 

WALES,  wailz.  (Welsh.  Cjimrij,  kinPree;  Fr.  Galles.  gill,  or 
Pays  des  Galles.  p^^e  dA  g^ll ; Sp.  Gales,  giflJs;  L.  Caurdhria  or 
WaVlia ; anc.  Britantnia  Bfcurffda,)  a principality  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  Great  Britain,  giving  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  Briti.sh  crown;  it  is  divided  into 
North  and  South  Wales,  each  comprising  six  counties.  Those 
of  North  Wales  are  Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint, 
Jlerioneth.  and  Montgomery;  of  South  Wales,  Brecon,  Car- 
digan. Carmarthen,  Glamorgan,  Pembroke,  and  Radnor. 
(See  England,  page  634.)  As  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
Wales  has  been  generally  described  under  that  head,  but  its 
comparatively  isolated  position,  and  its  very  marked  physical 
features,  demand  for  it  a short  additional  notice. 

Wales  is  composed  of  a peninsula,  with  the  i.sland  of 
Anglesey  situated  at  its  N.W.  extremity,  and  sepai'ated 
from  it  by  the  Menai  Strait,  now  crossed  by  two  very 
remarkable  bridges,  and  with  a number  of  smaller  islands 
chiefly  at  a short  distance  from  the  S.W.  coast.  The 
peninsula,  washed  N.  and  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  S.  by 
Bristol  Channel,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  four  English 
counties,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Hereford,  and  Monmouth, 
is  135  miles  long;  where  widest  95  miles,  and  where  nar- 
rowest only  35  miles  broad;  and  has  an  area  of  7398 
square  miles.  It  is  very  mountainous,  particularly  in  North 
Wales,  where  Snowden,  the  <mlminating  point  of  South  Bri- 
tain, ri.«es  to  the  height  of  3571  feet;  it  is  intersected  by 
beautiful  valleys,  traversed  by  numerous  streams,  including 
among  others  the  Severn,  which  has  its  source  within  it; 
and  is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  copper  in  the  N.,  and 
coal  and  iron  partially  here  also,  but  much  more  extensively 
in  the  S.  The  Silurian  formation,  so  called  after  the  Silures, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  principality,  covers  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  surface,  extending  continu- 
ously from  the  mouth  of  the  Conway  to  the  vicinity  of  St. 
David’s  Head;  but  is  succeeded  in  the  S.  by  the  old  red 
sanilstone,  above  which  lies,  first  the  mountain-limestone, 
and  then  the  large  and  valuable  coal-field  already  mentioned. 

Besides  the  Severn,  before  alluded  to,  the  principal  rivers 
are  the  Dee,  which  has  part  of  its  lower  course  in  Cheshire; 
the  Clwyd.  in  Denbigh  and  Flint;  the  Conway,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Dcmbigh  and  Carnarvon;  the  Dovey, 
and  the  united  Rheidiol  and  Ystwilh,  which  have  their 
mouths  near  the  centre  of  Cardigan  Bay;  the  Teify.  sepa- 
rating Cardigan  on  the  N.  from  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke 
on  the  S. ; the  Cleddy  and  Cleddeu.  remarkable  chiefly  from 
contributing,  by  their  junction,  to  form  the  splendid  estuary 
of  Milford  Haven;  the  Towy  and  Bury,  which  both  fall 
into  Carmarthen  Bay;  the  Ebry  and  Taf,  which  have  a 
common  estuary  in  Bristol  Channel;  the  Romney,  which 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Wales  and  England ; 
and  the  Usk  and  Wye,  which,  though  rising  in  the  princi- 
pality. have  only  the  earlier  part  of  their  course  within  it. 
The  lakes  are  numerous,  but  the  largest,  that  of  Bala,  is 
only  4 miles  long,  and  scarcely  1 mile  broad.  The  climate  is 
on  the  whole  moderate  and  equable,  though  somewhat  keen 
in  the  loftier  districts.  In  all  the  countie.s,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  maritime,  humidity  is  in  excess,  the  average 
fall  of  rain  in  the  principality  being  34  inches,  while  that 
in  England  is  only  22.  Hence  both  climate  and  surface 
concur  in  rendering  Wales  much  better  adapted  to  pasture 
than  agriculture.  The  soil  seldom  possesses  great  natural 
fertility,  except  in  some  of  the  vales,  of  which  those  of  the 
Clwyd  in  the  N.,  and  of  Glamorgan  in  the  S..  are  celebrated 
for  productivene.ss.  The  latter,  rather  a plain  than  a vale, 
is  of  great  extent,  and  produces  excellent  wheat.  The  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  however,  notwith.standing  recent  im- 
provements, continues  in  a very  backward  state.  The 
minerals,  as  already  observed,  are  very  valuable;  the  S. 
portion  of  AVales  contains  some  of  the  largest  coal  and  iron 
works  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  smelting-works  of 
Swansea,  probaldy  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  Manu- 
factures of  woollen  fabrics,  especially  of  flannel  and  hosiery, 
are  very  generally  pursued  in  the  cottages  of  the  pea.^antiy, 
particularly  in  North  Wales,  where  Welshpool  is  the  chief 
mart  for  these  products.  The  cotton  manufacture  has  ex- 
tended into  some  of  the  N.  counties;  and  in  1817. 1860  hands 
were  employed  in  woollen,  cotton,  flax,  and  silk  factories.  A 
manufactory  of  slate  articles  e.xists  at  Bangor.  The  tiade 
consists  principally  in  the  export  of  mineral  produce,  c.attle, 
and  woollen  goods.  The  principal  ports  are  Swan.'-ea,  New- 
port, Cardiff,  Carnarvon,  and  Beaumari.s,  besides  which 
Holyhead  is  a chief  packet-station  for  communication  with 
Ireland,  and  Milford  is  a naval  port,  ami  the  seat  of  a go- 
vernment dock-yard.  The  roads  throngh  the  principality  are 
now  generally  good ; and  in  the  S.  are  several  short  raib 
ways,  and  a part  of  the  Ellesmere  Canal.  Wales  is  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury,  and  ilivided  into  the 
4 bishoprics  of  LlandafT,  St.  David’s,  Bangor,  and  Ar-ajih. 
It  contains  13  boroughs,  besides  contributory  boroughs,  each 
of  which  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Common.s  as  does 
each  of  its  counties. 
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Wales  was  entitled  Britannia  Secunda  by  the  Romans, 
who  constructed  many  roads  and  stations  in  the  country. 
The  inhabitants  long  struggled  manfully,  first  against  the 
Romans,  and  afterwards  against  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They 
became  tributary  to  England  in  the  10th  century,  and  after 
various  vicissitudes,  iu  which  their  attempts  to  throw  off 
the  yeke  only  riveted  it  more  firmly,  were  finally  and  com- 
pletely incorporated  m ith  the  English  monarchy  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Vlll.  Roth  in  language  and  manners,  however, 
they  continue  to  be  a distinct  people,  and  give  undeniable 
evidence  of  a Celtic  origin..  Their  dialect  bears  a marked 
affinity  to  the  Gaelic  or  Erse,  but  is  much  more  closely  allied 
to  the  ancient  Cornish  dialect,  and  that  which  is  still  exclu- 
sively used  by  the  peasantry  in  the  W.  of  the  French  pro- 
vince of  Bretagne.  There  is  strong  reason  to  helieve  that 
the  Welsh  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Cimbri,  whence 
Cynu-y,  the  name  by  which  they  call  themselves  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  Cimbri,  though  called  a German  nation,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin,  and  quite  a distinct  people 
from  the  Teutones,  with  whom  they  invaded  Italy,  about 
lOU  years  u.  c.  It  is  supposed  that  after  their  great  defeat 
by  Marius,  many  fled  into  the  mountains,  and  that  from  a 
portion  of  these  have  sprung  the  Waldenses.  Another  rem- 
nant established  themselves  in  Brittany,  (Bretagtie;)thiswill 
account  for  the  very  close  resemblance  between  the  provincial 
dialect  of  this  part  of  France  and  the  Welsh  language. 

The  Welsh  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  now 
spoken  in  Europe,  and  has  also  a literature,  composed  chiefly 
of  the  poetical  effusions  of  bards,  some  of  whom  flourished 
as  early  as  the  6th  century,  but  partly  also  of  prose,  of  which 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  completed  iu  1588,  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  specimens.  Among  the  peculiarities  which 
characterize  the  people,  one  of  the  must  striking,  at  least 
to  a stranger,  is  the  female  dress,  consisting  generally  of  a 
plain  or  checked  gown,  a mantle,  a napkin  of  gay  flaunting 
colors  around  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  a black  beaver 
hat,  either  cylindrical,  like  that  worn  elsewhere  by  men, 
or  broad-brimmed  and  tapering  to  the  form  of  a trun- 
cated cone.  All  classes  are  distiiigui.-^hed  by  civility  and 
hospitality.  Many  curious  superstitions,  handed  down  by 
immemorial  custom,  still  retaiu  their  hold,  and  even  the 
gross  imposture  of  Mormonism  has  found  many  followers, 
pirticulaiTy  in  the  mining  districts;  but  in  addition  to  the 
labors  of  the  Established  clergy,  those  of  the  Methodists 
have  been  signally  successful  iu  diffusing  a knowledge  of 
religion,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  belonging  to  what 
are  called  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  find  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal sources  of  enjoyment  either  as  teachers  or  taught  in 
die  primitive  services  of  their  church,  or  in  the  Sunday 
school  almost  invariably  attached  to  it.  Fop.  in  1841, 911,705 ; 

in  18.51,  1,005,721. Adj.  Welsh;  iuhab.  Welshman.  (See 

Britain.) 

WALES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  and  West 
Riding. 

W ALES,  a post-township  in  Kennehec  co.,  Maine,  17  miles 
S.W.  of  Augusta. 

WALES,  a post-village  and  town.ship  in  Hampden  co., 
Massachusetts,  65  miles  VVLS.W.  of  Boston.  It  has  woollen 
manufactures.  Fop.  of  the  township,  677. 

WALES,  a post-township  of  Erie  co.,  New  York,  about  22 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo.  Fop.  1710. 

WALES,  a post-township  in  St.  Glair  co.,  Michigan.  P.  903. 

WALES,  a small  .post-village  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois. 

lV.\LESB01iOUGlI,  a village  of  Indiana,  on  the  Jefferson- 
ville Railroad,  46  miles  from  Indianapolis. 

^GALESBY,  wailz/be,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WALESBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

■WALES  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

WALESO'ILLE,  a manufacturing  post-village  of  Oneida 
co.,  New  York. 

W ALET,  wd'lSt',  a town  of  Central  Africa,  260  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Timbuctoo. 

WAL/FOKD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

WaL'GRAVE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WALIlAlN-SAINT-FACL-SARTLE/.-WALHAI  N,  vM'- 
haNO^  s^N’o  pol  saRt'iy  viirh;Vx«',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Brabant,  on  the  Nil,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Brussels. 
Pop.  1745. 

W ALII  A L' LA,  post-office,  Pickens  district,  South  Carolina. 

WAL'H.\.M  GREEN  or  ST.  JOHN’S,  a chai)elry  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Middle.sex,  5 miles  W.S.W'.  of  St.  Faul’s,  London. 

WALHO.N'BING,  a river  of  Ohio,  also  called  the  MOHIC- 
CAN,  and  WHITE  W’OMAN  RIVER,  is  formed  by  .several 
forks,  which  unite  near  Loudonville.  It  then  flows  .south- 
easteily,  and  joins  the  Tuscarawas  at  Coshocton  to  form  the 
Mu.'^kingum. 

WALllONDING,  a post-office  of  Co.«hocton  co.,  Ohio. 

WALINCOURT.  vd'l^No'kooR/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Cambrai.  Fop.  in  1852,  2127. 

W.VLIUKI.  a town  of  Ku.ssia.  See  Valiooki. 

■WALKEN R1  ED,  wJFken-reet',  a market-town  of  Bruns- 
wick, district  and  29  miles  S.W.  of  lllankenburg,  on  the 
Wieda.  with  570  inhabitants,  and  an  ancient  abbey. 

WALKER,  waw/ker,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Georgia, 
borderint^  on  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  contains  about  550 


I square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  source.s  of  the  Chicka- 
manga  River,  an  affluent  of  "the  Tenues.-iee,  and  by  the 
Chattooga  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Coosa;  also  liy  Ftavine, 
Rocky,  and  other  creeks.  The  surface  is  traversed  by  severa 
mountain  ridges,  abounding  iu  magnificent  scenery.  T'hw 
most  considerable  of  the.se  are  called  Taylor's  Ridge,  Figeon. 
White-oak,  and  Lookout  Mountains.  The  soil  of  the  valley.s 
is  fertile.  It  abounds  in  mineral  sprisigs  and  valuabl 
minerals,  including  stone-coal  fine  marble,  limeslont,  g.^  p 
sum,  and  lead.  The  Red  Sulphur  Springs  and  Gordoi 's 
Spriirgs  are  watering-places  of  some  celebrity.  Tbeco  .Jiny 
i.s  intersected  by  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Freeman  W’alker.  United  States  senatoi 
from  Georgia.  Capital,  Lafayette.  Pop.  10,082,  of  whom 
8547  were  free,  and  1535  slaves. 

W'ALKER,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Alabama.  h:is  an 
area  estimated  at  800  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Mulberry  Fork  of  Black  Warrior  River.  The  .surface  i.« 
mountainous,  pre.senting  many  wild  and  picture.sque  gorge.s ; 
the  highlands  afford  ex(;ellent  pasturage,  and  are  separ-ited 
by  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  A large  part  of  the  county 
is  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak.  and  other  timber.  A 
natural  bridge  has  been  found  in  this  county,  which  is  said 
to  rival  th.at  of  Rockbridge,  Virginia.  Capital,  Jasper.  Pop. 

7980,  of  whom  7461  were  free,  and  519  .slaves. 

WALKER,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Texas,  con- 
tains about  950  square  miles.  The  Trinity  River  bounds  it 
on  the  N.,  and  the  San  Jacinto  rises  within  its  limits.  The 
surface  is  an  alluvial  plain.  Much  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 

The  Trinity  River  is  navigable  when  the  water  is  high,  and 
the  produce  of  the  county  is  exported  by  steamboats.  N amed 
in  honor  of  Robert  J.  Walker,  secretary  of  the  treasury  un- 
der President  Polk.  Capital,  Huntsville.  Pop.  8191,  of  whom  5 
4056  were  free,  and  4135  slaves.  | 

WALKER,  a iiost-township  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania,  \ 
about  10  miles  E of  Bellefonte.  Pop.  1587.  | 

■WALKER,  a township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  right  Dank  of  the  Juniata  River,  oi)posite  Hunting-  | 
don.  Pop. 831.  I 

WALKER,  a township  of  Juniata  co,.  Penna3dvania,  on  1 
the  left  bank  of  the  Juniata  River,  intersected  by  the  Cen-  | 
tral  Railroad,  and  by  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.  Po)).  1719.  j 

■VVALKER,  a township  of  McKean  co.,  Pennsylvania.  I 

WALKER,  a po.st-office  of  Wakulla  co.,  Florida.  ) 

W.4LKER,  a township  in  Kent  co.,  Michigan,  intersected  I 

by  Grand  River.  Pop.  1430.  | 

WALKER,  a township  in  Rush  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  1264.  i 

WALKERINGHAM,  waw/ker-ing-am,  a parish  of  Eng-  | 

land,  CO.  of  Nottingham. 

WALKERN,  waw  kern,  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  Hertford.  i 

WALK/ER’S,  a post-office  of  Colleton  district,  South  \ 

Carolina.  J 

WALKER’S,  a post-olfiee  of  Crittenden  co.,  Kentucky.  | 

WALKER’S  BRANCH,  a small  village  of  Lincoln  r\',  | 

Georgia.  | 

WALKER’S  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Appomattox  co.,  | 
Virginia.  s 

WALKER’S  CREEK,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Virginia,  rises  i 
in  Wythe  co.,  flows  north-eastward,  and  enters  New  River  | 
in  Giles  county.  | 

WALKER’S  FORD,  a small  village,  Randolph  co.,  Georgia.  f 
WALKER’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  Illinois.  | 

WALKER’S  I/RONWORKS,  a small  village  of  Wayne  co.,  | 
Tennessee.  | 

WALKER’S  LAKE,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Utah  | 

Territory,  in  lat.  about  38°  45'  N.,  Ion.  118°  20'  W.,  receives  | 

the  waters  of  IValker’s  River,  but  h.as  no  outlet.  Length,  j 

above  30  miles;  greatest  breadth,  about  10  miles.  | 

WALKER’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn-  | 
.sylvania.  ( 

WALKER’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Coffee  co.,  Tennessee.  | 
WALKER’S  NECK,  a po.st-office  of  Brown  co.,  Illinois,  \ 
about  75  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield.  I 

WALKER’S  RIVER  rises  in  Calaveras  co.,  California, and  | 
flows  first  north-easterly,  passing  into  Utah  'I'erritory,  then 
taking  a S.E.  course,  it  falls  into  Walker’s  Lake. 

WALKERSVILLE,  waw^erz-vil.  a thriving  post-village 
of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania,  in  Half-moon  Valley,  100  miles 
N.W.  of  Harrisburg,  contains  4 stores. 

WALKERSVILLE,  a post-village  iti  Frederick  co,,  Mary- 
land. 81  miles  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

WALKERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  North 
Carolina,  194  miles  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

WALKERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Misaiuri. 
WALK/ERTON,  a post-office  of  King  and  Queen  co.,  Vir 
ginia,  on  the  Mattapony  River,  .30  miles  N.E.  of  Richmond 
WALK'ERTOWN,  a small  village  of  Chester  co  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  29  miles  VV. 
of  Philadelphia. 

WALKERTOWN,  a post-village  of  Forsyth  co,.  North 
Carolina. 

WALK/ERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  o''.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

WALKHAMPtTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  ^«vo», 
WALKl,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Valki. 
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WATiK/lNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
ftldmg. 

WAI<KRINGEN,  <^3lk'ring-en,  a Tillage  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  1859. 

WAL'L ABOUT  BAY,  of  King’s  co.,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  is  a semicircular  bay  setting  up  from  the  East  River, 
on  the  E.  side  of  Brooklyn.  See  Brooklyn. 

WAL/LABY  ISLAND.S,  two  small  islands  of  the  Ahrolhos, 
off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Australia. 

WALLACE,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  Y'ork. 

AV'AL'LACE,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

IVALLACE,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Virginia. 

WALLACE,  a post-office  of  Chester  district.  South  Carolina. 

WALLACE,  a post-village  in  Jones  co.,  Georgia,  20  miles 
S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

WALLACE,  a township  in  Independence  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  480. 

WALLACE,  a post-village  in  Fountain  co.,  Indiana. 

WALLACE,  a post-office  of  Dodge  co.,  Nebraska. 

W ALLACE,  a county  of  New  South  Wales,  East  Au.«tralia, 
bordering  Victoria  Colony,  and  surrounded  by  the  counties 
of  Wellesley,  Beresford,  Cowley,  and  Buccleugh.  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  covered  by  the  Australian  Alps,  and 
watered  by  head  streams  of  the  Murray. 

WAL'LACEBURG,  a town  and  port  of  entry  of  Canada 
West,  on  Big  Bear  Creek,  26  miles  from  Chatham.  Pop. 
about  800. 

WAL'LACE  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Independence  co., 

WAL'LACE’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Anderson 

CO.  XcnnossB©. 

WALLACE’S  FACTORY’’,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina. 

WALLACE-TOWN,  a modern  and  populous  suburb  of 
Ayr,  Scotland,  immediately  W.  of  Newton,  and  separated 
from  the  royal  burgh  by  the  river  Ayr. 

W AL'LACEY’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Y'enango  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WALL  ACE  YILLE,  a small  village  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

WALLACHIA  or  WALACHIA,  w^-l.Vke-a,  (Ger.  Walachei, 
^i-li-Kp;  Fr.  Valachie  or  Valaquie.  vd'ld'kee';  Sp.  Valaquia, 
vd-ld-kee^i;  L.  VaWchia  or  Wala>chta,)  a principality  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  between  lat.  4.3°  40'  and  45°  40'  N.,  and  Ion. 
22°  30'  and  28°  E.,  and  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Car- 
pathians, separating  it  from  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  of 
Hungary;  W.,  S.,  and  E.  by  the  Danube,  separating  it  in 
the  first  direction  from  Servia,  and  in  the  la.st  two  from 
Bulgaria;  and  N.E.  by  Moldavia,  from  which  it  is  chiefly 
separated  by  the  Sereth,  and  its  tributary  the  Milkov.  Atea 
about  27,000  square  miles.  Its  surface  may  be  regarded  as 
a vast  inclined  plane,  sloping  from  the  Carpathians  towards 
the  Danube.  Among  the  mountains  of  the  N.  and  AV.  the 
elevation  averages  from  3000  to  4000  feet,  but  rises  in 
particular  summits  to  7000  feet,  and  in  Alount  Butschetesch, 
N.  of  Kimpolung,  exceeds  8000  feet ; but  this  elevation  is 
soon  succeeded  by  a region  of  hills  and  undulating  plains, 
and  finally  sinks  down  into  extensive  flats,  often  swampy, 
and  fringed  near  the  banks  of  the  Danube  by  a chain  of 
shallow  lakes.  Many  of  the  loftier  summits  are  composed 
of  gneiss  and  mica-schist;  in  the  hilly  region,  though  the 
lower  part  of  the  secondary  formation  appears  to  be  want- 
ing, the  cretaceous  system  is  largely  developed,  and  is  over- 
lain  by  tertiary  conglomerates,  clays,  marls,  and  sandstones. 
In  the  S.  and  E.  diluvial  gravels,  and  alluvial  deposits  of 
great  depth,  form  large  and  fertile  plains.  The  most  valua- 
ble mineral  of  AYallachia  is  salt,  the  mines  of  which  seem 
almost  inexhaustible.  Petroleum  and  asphaltum  are  also 
abundant;  sulphur  is  found  in  more  limited  quantities. 
The  only  metal  of  consequence  is  copper,  which  has  been 
worked  to  some  extent;  gold  is  washed  from  the  sands  of 
several  streams.  The  drainage  belongs  to  the  hasin  of  the 
Danube,  which  receives  it  on  its  left  bank,  both  directly  and 
by  numerous  affluents,  particularly  the  Scliyl.  .\luta.  united 
Vede  and  Teliorman,  Argisch  or  Ardjish,  Jalomitza,  and 
Sereth. 

The  climate,  in  the  more  mountainous  districts,  is  severe, 
and  even  on  the  plains  the  winter  continues  long.  The 
Danube  and  its  tributaries  are  regularly  frozen  over  for 
about  six  weeks.  The  soil  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility, 
and  with  few  exceptions  the  whole  principality  admits  of 
being  cultivated  like  a garden.  AA’ith  very  imperfect  culture, 
wheat,  barley,  and  maize  are  everywhere  raised  in  abun- 
dance. Toliacco,  hops,  and  flax  are  also  extensively  grown; 
the  vine  thrives  well,  and  there  is  a profusion  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary fruits.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared  in  vast 
numbers.  'The  manufactures  are  insignificant;  the  trade  is 
principally  in  raw  produce,  exchanged  for  coffee,  sugar, 
pepper,  foreign  wines,  furs,  and  various  manufactures,  prin- 
cipally from  German}',  Russia,  and  Great  Britain.  The  in- 
habitants. chiefly  pure  Wallachians.  who  are  believed  to 
have  descended  without  much  intermixture  from  the 
ancient  Dacians,  have  lost  almost  all  their  better  qualities 
luring  long  misgoverument.  and  have  now  few  virtues  to 
compensate  for  their  prevailing  indolence,  sottishness,  cun- 
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ning,  and  revenge.  They  belong  generally  to  the  Greek 
church,  which  provides  very  imperfectly  either  for  the  reli- 
gious or  moral  education  of  its  adherents.  AA'allachia,  with 
the  adjoining  principality  of  Moldavia,  is  nominally  a de- 
pendency of  Turkey,  to  which  it  pays  an  annual  tribute, 
and  till  recently  was  under  an  undefined  kind  of  Russian 
protectorate.  The  prince  or  hospodar  is  elected  for  life  by 
the  hoyards  or  nobles,  who  hold  a kind  of  legislative  diet, 
by  which  the  sovereign  power  is  modified.  Administratively 
the  principality  is  divided  into  18  districts,  13  in  Great  and 
5 in  Little  AA’allachia.  'The  inhabitants  speak  a corrupt 
dialect  of  the  Latin  language.  This  country  formed  part  of 
Dacia  in  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  afterwards  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Goths  and  Huns;  it  formed  a separate 
kingdom  in  1290;  in  1479  it  was  conquered  by  Alohammed 
II. ; it  regained  its  independence  for  a .short  time,  and  after- 
wards formed  a province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  till  1829. 
By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1830,  it  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  Russia. 

In  1853,  AA'alkachia,  as  well  as  the  other  northern  provinces 
of  European  Turkey,  was  occupied  by  the  armies  of  Russia, 
a circumstance  constituting  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  present  war.  After  their  unsuccessful  siege  of  Silis- 
tria,  in  1854,  the  Russians  evacuate<l  all  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces. Pop.  about  2,000.000. Adj.  and  inhab.  AA’alla- 

CHi.\N,  w3l-lAlke-an,  and  AA'.vllach.  wSPldK,  (Fr.  A’alaque, 
vl'ldk';  Ger.  adj.  AA’.allachisch,  -^dPlS-Kish;  inhab.  AA’allach, 
MPldK.) 

AVALLAJABAD,  wll-ia-jl-bad',  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  14  miles  N.AV.  of  Chingleput,  with 
some  extensive  military  cantonments. 

AA’ALLAMETTE,  a river  of  Oregon.  See  AVillamette. 

AA'AL/LAAIETTE.  a post-office  of  Y’am  Hill  co.,  Oregon. 

AVALLANCHOON,  wfil'ldn-choon',  or  AVALLOONG,  w6l'- 
loong^,  a large  village  of  Eastern  Nepaul.  on  the  AVallan- 
choon  or  Tambur  River,  10,385  feet  above  sea-level.  It  ha.s 
some  transit  trade  with  'Thibet  through  the  AA’allauchooc 
Pass.  16,756  feet  high,  and  about  two  days'  journey  to  the  N. 

AA’ ALL.YROB'BA,  a village  of  New  South  AA'ales,  Australia, 
CO  of  Durham,  12  miles  N.AV’.  of  Clarence,  in  a fine  grazing 
district,  between  Paterson  and  AA'illiam  Rivers. 

AVALLA  AVALLA,  wSl'la  w6Pla,  a river  which  rises  in  the 
N.  part  of  Oregon,  and,  flowing  in  a AV.N.AA’.  direction,  falls 
into  the  Columbia  River  at  AVallula,  in  AVasliington  Ter- 
ritory. The  emigrants’  route  to  Oregon  City  follows  this 
river  for  nearly  its  whole  course. 

AA'ALLA  AVALLA,  a county  of  AYashington  Territory,  in- 
tersected by  the  Columbia  Eiver,  w'hich  forms  part  of  the 
southern  boundary.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Snake  or  Lewis  River,  and  drained  by  the  Y'akima,  flowing 
from  the  N.AV’.  Area  estimated  at  5500  square  miles. 
Capital,  AValla  AYalla.  Pop.  1318. 

AVALLA  AVALLA  or  FORT  AVALLA  AVALLA,  the  capital 
of  AValla  AValla  county,  AYashington  'Territory,  is  situated 
on  the  AA'alla  AV’alla  River,  30  miles  E.  of  the  Columbia 
River,  and  is  409  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  See  Ap- 
pendix. 

AVALfLAZEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

AVALKBOT/TLE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
umberland. 

AVALL'DITCH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

AVALLDORF,  tvdlPdoRf,  a village  of  Germany,  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  principality  and  4 miles  N.  of  Meiningen,  on  the 
AA’erra.  Pop.  1500. 

AA’ALLDURN,  a town  of  Baden.  See  AValdUrn. 

AV’AL'LED  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan. 

AVALLENDORF,  -^dPleu-doRf',  (Hun.  Olaszi,  o'los'see',) 
a town  of  North  Hungary,  co.  of  Zips,  on  the  Hernad,  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Leutschau.  Pop.  3000. 

AV’ALLENFELS.  ^dPlen-f^ls',  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  on  the  Rodach,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Kronach.  Pop.  1121. 

AVaL'LENPAU/PACK  creek,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Penn- 
.sylvania,  enters  the  Lackawaxen  a few  miles  below  Ilone.s- 
dale.' 

AVALLENSTADT,  t^dlflen-statt'.  a lake  and  small  town  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  St.  Gall ; the  lake  (in  German  AVau.en- 
STiiDTER-SEE,  ^dPlen-stSt'ter-s.V.)  is  11  miles  in  length,  by  2 
miles  across.  9 miles  S.E.  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  Linth  Canal.  Height  above 
the  sea.  1385  feet;  average  depth,  500  feet.  Shores  moun- 
tainous and  grand,  the  precipices  along  its  N.  side  varying 
from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  height.  It  receives  the  rivers  Linth 
and  Seez.  The  town  AA’allenstadt.  at  its  E.  extremity,  popu- 
lation 1800,  is  a depot  for  the  transit  trade  between  Germany 
and  Italy. 

AVALLENSTADTER-SEE.  See  preceding  article. 

AA'aL'LER,  a,  post-village  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio,  6 miles  from 
Chilicothe. 

AVALLERFANGEN,  t^dlffer-fdng'en,  a village  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  government  of  Treves,  on  the  Saar.  Pop.  1051. 

AV’ALLERN,  WdPlern.  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Prachin, 
30  miles  S.S.AV.  of  I’isek.  Pop.  2069. 

AVALLERS,  vdl'laiRt,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord,  arrondissement  of  Valenciennes,  on  the  railway  from 
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Caldia  to  Paris.  1 xnile  from  Valenciennes.  Pop.  in  1852, 
8301. 

W ALLERSTETN,  <vdl/ler-stlne',  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Sw.abia.  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Anspach.  Pop.  1950.  It  has 
a castle,  the  residence  of  the  Princes  Oettingen-Wallerstein. 

WALLIIAUSEN,  ^dPhow'zen,  a town  of  Prus.sian  Saxony, 
government  of  Merseburg,  on  the  Helme,  4 miles  W.  of 
Sangershausen.  Pop.  1055. 

WaL/LINGFORD,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough, town,  and  parish  of  England,  chiefly  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  19  arches,  with  4 drawbridge.s,  12^  miles 
N.W.  of  Reading.  Pop.  of  municipal  borough  in  1851,  2819; 
of  parliamentary  borough,  comprising  also  some  parishes  in 
the  county  of  Oxford,  8064.  The  town  has  3 churches,  a 
town-hall,  market-house,  small  jail,  various  dissenting  cha- 
pels, several  schools,  almshouses,  and  on  its  N.  .side  are  the 
traces  of  a castle  demolished  in  1653.  It  has  some  trade  in 
malt,  corn,  and  flour,  and  communicates  by  canals  with  Bath, 
Bristol,  and  the  central  parts  of  England.  The  borough 
sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  confers  the 
title  of  Viscount  on  the  Earl  of  Banbury.  The  Wallingford- 
Road  Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  3 miles  from 
the  town,  is  47^  miles  N.W.  of  London. 

WaL'LINGFORD,  a post-township  in  Rutland  co.,  Ver- 
mont, intersected  by  the  Western  Vermont  Railroad,  62 
miles  S.S.W.  of  3Iontpelier.  It  contains  4 churches,  6 stores, 
and  11  mills  and  mauufactorie.s.  Pop.  1747. 

WALLINGFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  New 
Haven  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven 
Railroad.  11  miles  N.  by  E.  of  New  Haven.  The  village  has 
a beautiful  situation  on  elevated  ground,  with  broad  and 
straight  streets,  finely  shaded.  It  contains  4 churches,  seve- 
ral stores,  and  several  flourishing  schools.  Manufactures 
have  recently  been  introduced,  and  are  now  in  a very  thriv- 
ing condition.  Pop.  of  the  township,  3206. 

WALLI.XGFORD,  a post-village  of  Will  co.,  Illinois,  about 
160  miles  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

WaL/LING’S  ferry,  a post-office  of  Rusk  co.,  Texas. 

WaIVLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

WALLINGTON,  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

W ARLINGTON,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

WALLIS,  a canton  of  Switzerland.  See  Valais. 

WALLISCHBIRKEN,  (Wallischbirken,)  w^Plish-beeR'- 
ken,  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Prachin,  about  60  miles 
S.  W.  of  Prague.  Pop.  2142. 

WALtLIS  CREEK,  of  New  South  Wales,  East  Australia. 
CO.  of  Northumberland,  flows  N.,  dividing  the  boroughs  of 
East  and  West  Maitland,  and  joins  the  river  Hunter. 

WAL'LIS  ISLAND,  of  New  South  Wales,  East  Australia, 
CO.  of  Northumberland,  in  Port-Hunter,  opposite  Fullarton 
Cove.  lat.  lOO  51'  S.,  Ion.  142°  4'  E. 

WALLIS  ISLAND,  (native  Uea,  oo-A'i,)  the  principal  of  a 
group  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  13°  24'  S.,  Ion.  176° 
10'  W. 

WALLIS  LAKE,  of  New  South  Wales,  co.  of  Gloucester, 
bordering  the  coast  near  Cape  Hawke.  Length  10  miles, 
breadth  5 miles. 

WALL'KILL  RIVER,  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
Jersey,  flows  in  a N.N.E.  course,  and  after  receiving  the 
Shawangunk.  falls  into  the  Rondout,  in  the  E.  part  of  Ulster 
CO.  The  name  Wallkill  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  main 
stream  below  the  junction  with  the  Rondout. 

WALLKILL,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Orange  co.. 
New  York,  intersected  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 
Pop.  6603.  It  contains  the  village  of  Middleton. 

WALLO'NIA,  a post-village  of  Trig  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
Muddy  Creek,  8 miles  N.  of  Cadiz. 

W.\LLOO.M'SCOIK  RIVER,  rises  in  Bennington  co.,  Ver- 
mont, and  falls  into  the  Hoosack  River,  in  New  York. 

WALLOOSTOOK'  RIVER.  Maine,  is  formed  by  two  small 
branches,  called  the  North-lTest  and  the  South-West 
branches,  in  Somerset  co..  and,  flowing  in  a general  north- 
easterly course,  unites  with  the  St.  Frangois  to  form  the  St. 
John’s  River. 

WAL'LOP,  NETHER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WALLOP,  OVER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

W.4 LLPACK  CENTRE.  See  Walpaok  Centre. 

W.\LLS  and  FLO'TA,  a united  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Orkney,  comprising  the  S.  half  of  the  island  of  Hoy,  with 
the  islands  of  Flota.  Fara.  Cava,  and  Gransay. 

WALLS  and  SAND'NESS',  a united  parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
)f  Shetland,  comprising  the  most  W.  part  of  the  Shetland 
.Mainland,  and  the  islands  of  Foula,  Linga,  Papa-Slour,  and 
Vaila. 

WALL'ttEND,  a parish  and  village  of  England,  co.  of 
Northumberland,  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Newcastle,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Newcastle  and  Shields  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851, 
5721,  chiefly  engaged  in  collieries,  but  partly  in  lime-kilns, 
manufactures  of  copperas  and  earthenwares,  arul  in  ship- 
building. The  village  is  large  and  well-built.  The  Wall- 
send  coal  is  of  very  superior  quality,  and  upwards  of 
2,000.000  tons  are  annually  imported  into  London. 

W,\LL’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Amite  co..  Mississippi. 

WALLSTADT,  •^dl'stdtt,  (Gross,  groce,  and  Klein,  kllne.) 
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two  contiguous  market-towns  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Lower 
Franconia,  on  the  5Iain,  34  miles  W.N.W.  of  Wurzburg 
Pop.  of  the  former,  1317  ; of  the  latter,  1805. 

WALLS'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co..  Pennsylvania 

WALL-TOWN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Noilhumber- 
land,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Vin 
dolana. 

WaL'LUM  pond,  a village  in  Burrillville  township,  Pro- 
vidence co.,  Rhode  Island,  about  25  miles  N.W.  of  Providence. 
It  contained  1 cotton-mill,  with  33  looms. 

WaL'MER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  cn  the  E 
coast,  1 mile  S.S  W.  of  Deal,  in  the  borough  of  which  it  is 
comprised.  The  village  of  Upper  Walmer  adjoins  Detil; 
and  separated  from  it  on  the  S.E.  is  Lower  Walmer,  on  rising 
ground  near  the  shore,  containing  the  church,  partly  of 
Norman  architecture,  some  good  residences,  and  marine  vil- 
lages, resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  Facing  the  sea,  oppo- 
site the  Downs,  is  Walmer  Castle,  built  by  Henry  A’lll.,  now 
fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  Lord-Warden  of  the  Cinqueports, 
and  was  the  frequent  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  that  official  capacity. 

WaL'MERSLEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

WALMESGATE,  wbhns'gate,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

WaLMS'LEY,  a seaport  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Pictou,  on 
Pictou  Harbor,  opening  into  Northumberland  Strait,  about 
90  miles  N.E.  of  Halifax. 

WAL'NEY  ISLAND,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lancas- 
ter, between  Morecambe  Bay  and  the  estuary  of  the  Duddfin. 
Length  of  the  island  from  N.  to  S..  9 miles,  aver.age  breadth 
1 mile.  At  its  S.  extremity  is  a lighthouse,  rising  70  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  lat.  54°  2'  9"  N.,  Ion.  3°  10'  5"  W. ; and  near 
this  the  “ Pile  of  Fowdrey,”  a castle  formerly  of  great 
strength,  erected  in  1327  for  the  protection  of  the  harbor. 

WaLN'B’ORD,  a post-office  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey. 

WAL'NUT,  a post-office  of  Juniata  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

WALNUT,  a township  in  Phillips  co.,  Arkan.sa.s.  Pop.  541. 

WALNUT,  a township  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  intersected 
by  the  Ohio  Canal.  Pop.  2130. 

WALNUT,  a township  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1134. 

WALNUT,  a township  of  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1768. 

WALNUT,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana.  P.1301. 

WALNUT,  a post-village  in  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa,  55  miles 
S.W.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

WALNUT  BEND,  a post-office  of  Phillips  co.,  Arkansas. 

WALNUT  BOT'TOM,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

AVALNUT  BOTTOM,  a post-office  of  Henderson  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

WALNUT  CAMP,  a small  post-village  of  Poinsett  co., 
Arkansas. 

W’ALNUT  COVE,  apost-village,  Stokes  co..  North  Carolina. 

WALNUT  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  southward  from 
Jones  co.,  and  enters  the  Ocmulgee  River  at  Macon. 

M'ALNUT  CREEK,  of  Bastrop  co.,  Texa.s,  enters  the  Colo- 
rado from  the  right,  a few  miles  below  the  county  seat. 

M'ALNUT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Buncombe  co..  North 
Carolina. 

WALNUT  CREEK,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of 
Holmes  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1278. 

WALNUT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana. 

WALNUT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Copiah  co.,  Nebraska 
Territory. 

WALNUT  FIELD,  a small  village,  Sullivan  co.,  Tennessee. 

WALNUT  FLAT,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Kentucky, 
has  1 church,  and  about  100  inhabitants. 

AVALNUT  FOR'EST,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Missouri, 
about  115  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Jefferson  City. 

AVALNUT  FORK,  a post-office  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa. 

WALNUT  GROA’E,  a post-office  of  Morris  co.,  New  Jersey. 

WALNUT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Kanawha  county,  W. 
Virginia,  330  miles  AV.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

AA'ALNUT  GROVE,  post-office,  Orange  co..  North  Carolina. 

AVALNUT  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Spartanburg  district, 
South  Carolina. 

WALNUT  GROA'E,  a post-office  of  AA^alton  co.,  Georgia. 

WALNUT  GROA’E,  a post-office  of  Blount  co.,  Alabama. 

AA'ALNUT  GROA'E.  post-office,  Independence  co.,  Arkans.as. 

AA'ALNUT  GROA'E,  a post-office  of  Overton  co.,  Tennessee. 

AA’ALNUT  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Caldwell  co.,  Kentucky. 

AA'ALNUT  GROA'E,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  about 
45  miles  N.AV.  of  Peoria. 

AA’ALNUT  GROA’E,  a post-office  of  Green  co.,  Missouri. 

AA’ALNUT  GROA'E,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa. 

AVALNUT  GROVE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Potawatamie 
CO.,  Iowa. 

WALNUT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Alrginia. 

AVALNUT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co..  Georgia. 

AVALNUT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Rapides  co.,  Louisiana. 

AVALNUT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  Texas. 

WALNUT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Arkansan. 

WAIiNUT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Kentucky. 

WALNUT  HILL,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio.  It 
has  a union  school. 

WALNUT  HILL,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Illinois,  on 
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the  road  from  Salem  to  Chester,  12  miles  from  the  former, 
tia.^  alx)ut  200  inhabitants. 

tVALNUT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Buchanan  co..  Missouri. 

W.tLNUT  LAKE,  a posLoffice  of  Tunica  co.,  Missis.sippi. 

WALNUT  LANE,  a post-village  of  Yadkin  co..  North 
Girolina. 

W A LNUT  PE.\K,  a post-office,  Tishemingo  co.,  Mississippi. 

VV^A  LNUT  POST,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Tennessee. 

^VA  LNUT  RIDOE,  a post-office  of  IVasliington  co.,  Indiana. 

M'ALNUT  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Wisconsin. 

W.\LNUT  VAL'LEY,  aposUoffice,  Warren  co.,  New  Jersey. 

W.ILNUT  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Tenne.ssee. 

lVALNUTVALLEY,apost-offlceof  Madison  co.,  Kentucky. 

WAIJPACK,  a township  of  Sussex  co.,  New  Jersey.  P.  851. 

IVALPACK  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co..  New 
Icrsey. 

WaL'POLB,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WALPOLE,  a post-village  and  township  in  Cheshire  co., 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  and 
on  the  Cheshire  Railroad,  44  mile.s  1V.S.\V\  of  Concord. 
The.  river  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge.  There  are  also  2 other 
villages  in  this  township.  Pop.  1888. 

WALPOLE,  a post-village  and  township  in  Norfolk  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Norfolk  County  Railroad,  17  miles 
S.W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  The  township  is  watered  by  Neponset 
River.  It  contains  5 cotton  and  3 woollen  mills.  Pop.  2037. 

WALPOLE,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co..  Indiana. 

WALPOLE  EAST,  a post-office,  Norfolk  co.,  Massachu.setts. 

IVALPOLE  ISLAND,  Pacific  Ocean,  E.  of  New  Caledonia; 
/at.  22°  40'  S..  Ion.  109°  2'  E. 

WALPOLE  ST.  ANDREW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

WALPOLE  ST.  PETER,  a parish,  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IVaL'SALL,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
town,  and  parish  of  England,  cc.  of  Stafford,  on  an  eminence 
beside  the  Tame,  and  on  a branch  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Birmingham.  Pop.  of 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  in  1861,  37,726. 
The  town  has  a handoome  new  church  in  a commanding 
situation;  St.  Paul’s  chapel;  two  Roman  Catholic,  and 
various  other  chapels;  an  old  town-hall  and  jail;  a grammar 
school,  annual  revenue  8007. ; almshouse.s,  national  blue-coat 
and  other  schools ; sub.«cription  and  news-rooms.  Saddlers’ 
and  coachmakers’  ironmongery  and  domestic  iron  utensils 
are  the  staple  articles  of  trade ; it  has  also  several  brass  and 
iron  foundries,  extensive  coal  and  lime  works,  and  a consid- 
erable trade  in  malt.  The  town  was  fortified  by  Ethelfleda, 
daughter  of  Alfred,  and  was  a royal  demesne  at  the  Con- 
quest. It  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

WALSALL  FOREIGN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford.  Pop.  in  1851,  18,061. 

W.\LSCHEID,  t^dPshlte,  (Fr.  pron.  vSls'sh.V  or  vdl'shid^,) 
a village  of  France,  department  of  Meurthe,  7 miles  SJE.  of 
Sarrebourg.  Pop.  1783. 

WALSUHEIDT,  ■^dPslnte,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
government  of  Treves,  6 miles  N.  of  Sarrebriick, 

WaLSCHLAND.  See  IYelschland. 

W.\LSCIILEBEN,  '^Slsh'l.i'ben,  a village  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Saxony,  government  of  Erfurt.  Pop.  12.30. 

W A LS/D  EN,  a township  of  England,  co.  Lancaster,  10  miles 
E.  of  Ilaslingden,  on  Ihe  Lancashire  and  Y’orkshire  Railway, 

IVAIVSER’S  mill,  a post-office  of  Davidson  co..  North 
Carolina. 

Wa  LSIIAM  in  THE  WILLOWS,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Suffolk. 

WaLS'IIAJI,  NORTH,  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Norfolk,  near  the  river  Ant,  which  is  navigable 
from  Yarmouth  to  Walsham,  6 miles  from  the  E.  coast,  and 
14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Norwich.  Pop.  in  1851 , 2911.  'The  town 
has  a grammar  school,  in  which  Lord  Nelson  received  a part 
of  his  education,  several  minor  charities,  a theatre.  &c.  In 
the  parish  are  extensive  water-mills;  and  1 mile  S.  of  the 
town  is  a stone  cross  erected  to  commemorate  a victory  of 
Bishop  Spencer  and  others  over  a band  of  rebels  in  1381. 

IVa  LSIIAM,  SOUTH,  a village  and  district  of  England, 
CO.  of  Norfolk,  11  miles  IV.N.IV.  of  Yarmouth. 

M'aHSINGHAM, GREAT  orOLD,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Norfolk. 

WAL'SINGIIAM,  LITTLE  or  NEW,  a market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  the  Stiffkey,  5 miles 
S.E.  of  Wells.  Pop.  in  1851.  1207. 

WaL'SOKEN,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  1 mile 
N.E.  of  IVisbeach,  with  a station  on  a branch  of  the  East 
Anglian  Railway. 

WALSRODE,  ^3lsWdeh.  a town  of  Hanover,  45  miles 
3.1V.  of  Liineburg,  on  the  Bohme.  Pop.  2061. 

WALSRODE.  a village  of  Hanover,  government  and  S.W. 
of  Liineburg,  near  the  above.  Pop.  1528. 

VVaL.S'TON.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Lanark. 

■U'.ALTENBERG,  t^dPten-bJaa'.  a market-town  of  Transyl- 
vania, eo.  of  Szolnok,  39  miles  N.IV.  of  Klausenburg.  Pop. 
84.50.  mostly  agricultural. 

WaUTERBOROUGH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Colleton 
district.  South  Carolina.  99  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Columbia.  It 
's  situated  in  a level  and  fertile  district. 
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WALTERSDORF,  ^iUters-doRf',  a village  of  Germany. 
Saxony,  circle  of  Bautzen,  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  7 miles 
W.  of  Zittau.  Pop.  1470. 

WALTERSDORF,  a village  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  circle 
of  Zwickau,  S.  of  Freiburg. 

AYALTERSDORF,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  40  miles 
S.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1380. 

WALTERSDORF,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brau- 
denb  mg.  38  miles  S.  of  Berlin. 

WALTERSDORF,  a village  of  Germany,  East  Prussia, 
government  of  Kor.igsberg. 

AYALTERSDORF,  a village  of  Germany,  grand-duchy  of 
Saxe-AYeimar,  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  AA’eida. 

AYALTERSDORF,  a village  of  Bohemia,  about  30  milea 
from  Gitschin.  Pop.  10.37. 

AA'AL'rERSDORF,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Chrudim. 
on  a .small  stream  10  miles  from  Land,«kron.  Pop.  1569. 

AA'ALTERSDORF,  a village  of  Austria,  Moravia,  about  24 
miles  from  01m utz.  Pop.  1400. 

AA'ALTERSDORF,  (Alt,  ^It,)  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
government  of  Breslau,  circle  of  Halberschwerdt.  Pop.  1042. 

AA'ALTERSDORF.  (AA^u.ste,  vUsffeh,)  a village  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  government  of  Breslau,  circle  of  AA'aldenburg.  Pop 
1365. 

AYALTERSDORF,  a village  of  Prussia,  government  of 
Liegnitz.  Pop.  10.39. 

WALTERSIIAUSEN,  AvaPters-how'zen,  a town  of  Central 
Germany.  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  principality  and  7 miles 
AV.S.AY.  of  Gotha,  on  the  Bodewasser.  A railway  connects 
it  with  Frottstedt.  Pop.  3148. 

AY  ALTERS  HOF,  AvdPters-hof',  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
Upper  Palatinate.  20  miles  E.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  1200. 

AYAL'TERSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

AA'ALTERSAHLLE,  a post-office  of  Adair  co.,  Missouri. 

AA'ALTHAM,  w5Ptam,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln, 
4 miles  S.S.AV'.  of  Great  Grimsby,  with  a station  on  the  East 
Lincolnshire  Railway. 

AA'aL'THAM,  a post-township  in  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  25 
miles  S.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  .374. 

AA'ALTHAM,  a township  in  Addi.son  co.,  A’^ermont,  on  the 
E.  side  of  Otter  Creek,  33  miles  AA’.S.AV.  of  Montpelier.  P.  263. 

AA'aL'THAAI,  a beautiful  and  flourishing  post-village  and 
township  of  .Aliddlesex  eo..  Mas.sachusetts,  on  Charles  River, 
and  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  10  miles  AA'.  by  N.  of  Boston. 
The  village  is  built  principally  on  one  extended  street, 
upwards  of  a mile  in  length,  and  contains  several  fine 
churches,  a bank,  a savings  institution,  and  a gaslight  com 
pany,  incorporated  in  1853.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  do 
busine.ss  in  Boston.  AValtham  has  the  first  cotton  establish- 
ment in  Massachusetts.  It  was  the  great  leader  in  this 
work;  500  hands  are  employed  here  in  mills.  Here  is  a 
manufactory  of  watches — the  largest  in  the  Union,  employ- 
ing 500  men.  Prospect  Hill,  nearly  500  feet  in  height,  a 
short  distance  from  the  village,  affords  an  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  with  Boston  and  its  harbor 
seen  in  the  distance.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1830,  1857 ; 
in  1S40,  2504;  in  1850,  4464  ; and  in  1860,  6397. 

WALTHAM,  a post-township,  LaSalle  co.,  Illinois.  P.967. 

AVaLT'HAM-AB'BEY  or  HOLY  CROSS,  a market-town 
and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  on  the  Lea.  amidst  fine 
pastures.  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  London.  Pop.  of  town  in  1851, 
2329.  The  church,  partly  a portion  of  a famous  abbey, 
founded  in  the  time  of  Canute,  and  restored  by  Harold  II., 
is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  in 
Eng-land.  The  Lea  is  here  diverted  into  several  channels, 
turning  4 powder-mills  belonging  to  the  government.  AA'al- 
tham  has  also  corn  and  silk  milks,  a pin  fiictory.  and  malt 
kilns.  At  Enfield-lock,  2 miles  S..  the  government  has  a fac- 
tory .supplying  annually  about  10.000  percussion  muskets. 

AYALTHAM,  BISHOP’S,  a market  town  and  pari.sh  of 
England,  county  and  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Southampton,  on 
the  road  between  Portsmouth  and  AA’inchester.  Pop.  in 
1851,  2286.  It  is  neatly  built,  and  on  its  S.  side  are  the  re- 
mains of  a palace  of  the  bishops  of  AYinchester. 

AYALTHAM.  BRIGHT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

AYALTHAM,  COLD.  See  Cold  AA  altfi.am. 

AY.VLTHAM-CROSS,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Herts, 
on  the  AA*.  side  of  the  river  Lea.  H miles  AA'.S.AA’.  of  AA'al- 
tham  Abbey,  and  deriving  its  name  from  a cross  erected 
here  at  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  funeral  processiou 
of  Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.,  on  its  way  to  Londqn. 

AYALTHAM.  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

AWAL'l'IIAM,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

AYALTHAM.  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

AYALTHAM  ON  THE  AVOLDS,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Leicester,  with  a village  formerly  a market-town. 

AVALTHAM  ST.  LAURENCE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co. 
of  Berks.  5 miles  S.AA'.  of  Maidenhead.  The  Romans  had  a 
station  on  Castleacre  in  the  neighborhood. 

AYaLT'HAMSTOAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  on 
the  Lea.  which  is  here  navigable.  7 miles  .N.N.E.  of  London. 
The  village  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  we.althy  merchants  of  the 
metropolis,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  borders  of  Ep- 
ping  Forest. 

AVALTHAM  TEM'PLE  a parish  of  England,  ce.  of  Kent 
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W AliTHAM,  UP'PER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

WALTHAM.  WEST,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

WALTHAM,  WHITE  or  ABBAS,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Berks. 

WALTIIOURVILLE,  wal-thooWvil,  a post-village  of  Liberfy 
CO.,  Georgia,  about  44  miles  S.W.  of  Savannab,  is  the  largest 
place  in  the  county.  It  has  2 flourishing  academies,  2 
churches,  and  2 stores. 

WALTIER,  wdl'teer^  a maritime  village  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  3^  miles  from  Yizagapatam.  and  the 
actual  residence  of  the  British  authorities  of  that  station. 

WAL'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  3 miles 
N.  of  Brampton,  and  containing  the  townships  of  High  and 
lyow  Walton.  The  parish  contains  Castlesteads,  or  Cambeck- 
fort,  a ruin  surrounded  by  a grove  of  oaks. 

WALTO.V,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk,  on  the 
coast.  Here  was  formerly  a castle  of  Roman  origin. 

W^ALTON,  a pari.^^h  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

WALTON,  a parish  of  England,  county  and  ainsty  of  York. 

WALTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

WALTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

WALTON,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester,  4 miles 
N.E.  of  Lutterworth.  Pop.  647. 

WaL'TON,  a county  in  the  N.  central  piart  of  Georgia,  has 
an  area  of  390  square  miles.  The  Appalachee  River  flows 
along  its  N.E.  border;  it  is  intersected  by  the  Alcovy,  (Ul- 
cofauhachee.)  a branch  of  the  Ocmnlgee,  and  also  drained 
by  Cornish,  Bay,  and  other  creeks.  The  surface  is  elevated 
and  uneven;  the  soil  is  derived  from  primary  rocks,  and  is 
moderately  fertile,  excepting  the  higher  ridges.  The  county 
contains  an  abundance  of  granite  and  iron,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  gold  have  been  found  in  it.  It  is  intersected  in 
the  southern  part  by  the  Georgia  Railroad.  Named  in  honor 
of  George  Walton,  who  was  governor  of  Georgia  in  1780. 
Capital,  Monroe.  Pop.  11,074,  of  whom  6463  were  free,  and 
4621  slaves. 

WALT'ON,a  county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Florida,  bordering 
on  Alabama  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  an  area  of  al)Out 
1250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Choctaw- 
hatchee  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Yellow-water ; the 
southern  border  is  washed  by  Choctawhatchee  Bay,  navi- 
gable by  steamlxiats.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and 
partly  covered  with  pine ; the  soil  is  generally  poor.  Capi- 
tal, Uchee  Anna.  Pop.  3037,  of  whom  2690  were  free,  and 
441  slaves. 

W. ALTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Delaware  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  90  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Albany.  It  contains  an  academy.  Pop.  2740. 

WALTON,  a post-office  of  Kanawha  co.,W'.  Virginia. 

WALTON,  a post-office,  Newberry  di.strict.  South  Carolina. 

W'ALTON.  a post-village  of  Boone  co..  Kentucky,  20  miles 
S.W.  of  Covington.  It  contains  2 tobacco  factorie.s,  and  about 
200  inhabitants. 

WALTON,  a post- township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Eaton  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1011. 

W ALSTON  CAR/DIFF,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 

WALTON,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WALTON,  EAST,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke. 

WAL'TONIIAM,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri, 
12  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

WALTON,  INFERIOR  and  SUPERIOR,  two  townships 
of  England,  co,  of  Chester,  on  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Canal. 

WALTON-IN-GORDA'NO,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

WALTON  LE  DALE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster, on  a height  beside  the  Derwent,  near  the  Wyre  and 
Pnfston  Railway,  2 miles  S.S.E.  of  Preston.  Population 
chiefly  engaged  in  cotton  manufactures. 

W.^ LTON-ON-SO'KEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex, 
on  the  coast,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Manningtree.  Pop.  721.  The 
village  is  resorted  to  as  a watering-place,  and  has  a hand- 
some terrace,  hotel,  and  .jetty.  On  the  Naze  is  a brick  tower, 
80  feet  in  height,  forming  a sea-mark.  The  ancient  church 
was  submerged  in  the  sea. 

M' ALTON-ON-THE-HILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster. 3 miles  N.E.  of  Liverpool.  Pop.  79,21 2,  partly  engaged 
in  cotton  manufactures.  It  has  several  endowed  schools 
and  mansions,  belonging  to  Liverpool  tnerchants. 

WALTON-ON-THKWOLDS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Leicester. 

AVALTON-ON-TRENT.  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

AN  .ALTON’S  FORD,  a post-office,  Habersham  co.,  Georgiii. 

AA"ALT0N-UP0N-THAMES,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
i*urrey,  on  the  Thame.s,  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  with  a 
station  on  the  London  and  South-AVestern  Railway,  17  miles 
W.S.A^^  of  London.  The  church  has  some  fine  monuntents: 
«Md  in  the  parish  are  many  elegant  villas  and  scats,  includ- 
ing Apps-Court,  on  the  site  of  a mansion  of  Cardinal  AA’ol- 
sey;  Pain’s  Hill,  with  fine  grounds;  Oatlands.  the  seat  of 
the  late  Duke  of  York.  At  the  village  of  llersham,  Lilly 
the  astrologer  died  in  1681.  On  St.  George’s  Hill  are  traces 
of  an  ancient  camp. 

AV^ ALTON,  AVEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 
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WALTON,  WEST,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke, on  St.  Bride’s  Bay. 

AV  ALTON  AA4J0D,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon 

ANHALT’S  HILLS,  a post  office  of  AVestmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

AA  ALTZ,  a township  of  AYabash  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2234 

WALUIKI,  a town  of  Russia.  See  A’ai.uiki. 

AVALVISCII,  wM'vish,  (i.  e.  <•  AVhale,”)  or  AYALFISCD 
(wSl'fish)  BAY,  a harbor  of  South  Africa,  extending  along 
its  AN’,  coast  for  20  miles,  terminated  southward  by  Pelican 
Point,  in  lat.  22°  52'  5'  S.,  Ion.  14°  27'  E.,  and  frequented  Iq 
whaling  vessels,  (whence  its  name.) 

AA’aL/WORTH,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  a 
suburb  of  the  metropolis,  2^  miles  S.  of  St.  I’aul’s.  London. 

AVaI/AVORTH,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  pai’t  of  AA'isconsin. 
bordering  on  Illinois,  has  an  area  of  576  square  miles.  H 
is  drained  by  Honey,  Sugar,  and  Geneva  Creeks,  affluents 
of  Pishtaka  River,  and  by  'Turtle  and  AA’hitewater  Creeks, 
affluents  of  Rock  River.  Lake  Geneva,  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
county,  is  8 miles  long,  besides  which  there  are  23  smaller 
lakes.  'The  surface  is  undulating  and  diversified  with 
forests,  prairies,  and  “oak  openings.”  'There  are  no  steep 
hills,  and  but  little  waste  land  in  the  county.  The  soil  is 
of  limestone  formation,  highly  productive,  and  well  watered. 
By  the  census  of  1850,  Walworth  county  produced  more 
hay  than  any  other  county  in  the  state,  and  more  wheat, 
corn,  and  butter  than  any  other  excepting  Reck  county, 
and  more  barley  than  any  coutity  in  the  United  States  ex- 
cept AA'aukesha  county,  Wisconsin.  'There  were  rai.sed  in 
that  year  655.704  bushels  of  wheat;  215,242  of  corn;  31,599 
of  barley;  27,193  tons  of  hay;  and  333,012  pounds  of  butter. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien 
Railroad,  by  the  Racine  and  Beloit  Railroad,  and  has  plank- 
roads  leading  to  Milwaukee  and  Racine.  Capital,  Elkhorn. 
Pop.  in  1850,  17,862;  in  1860.  26,496. 

AVALAA’OR'TII,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co., 
New  York,  18  miles  E.  of  Rochester.  It  contains  an  aca- 
demy. Pop.  2096. 

WALAA'ORTH.  a post-village  and  township  in  the  S.  part  of 
AYalwnrth  co..  AA'isconsin.  53  miles  S.E.  of  Madison.  P.  1403. 

AYAL'AVYN’S-CASTLE.  a parish  of  AYales.  co.  of  Pembroke 

AA'ALZENHAUSEN,  wdlUsen-how'zen,  a village  and  pari.sh 
of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Appenzell,  on  a hill  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Rheinthal,  with  a church  so  commandingly 
situated  that  the  'J'yrolese  mountains  are  seen,  and  92 
churches  counted  from  it.  Pop.  1604. 

AVAAIBEEK.  w^rnffidk',  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Brabant.  9 miles  AY.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1481. 

AA'AMBERG,  tvdm/b^RG,  a town  of  Bohemia,  24  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Koniggriitz.  Pop.  1965. 

WAMBOOL.  a river  of  East  Au.stralia.  See  Macquarie. 

AYAMBRECHIES,  vfiM'breh-shee/,  a market-town  of 
France,  department  of  Nord,  4 miles  N.  of  Lille.  Pop.  in 
1852.  3575. 

AVAMHlROOK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

AYAMEL,  ^it^mel,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gel 
derland,  on  the  AA'aal,  opposite  'Tiel.  Pop.  1453. 

AYAMPHHAY,  wam'M,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dum- 
fries, on  the  AA'amphray,  an  affluent  of  the  Annan,  with  a 
.station  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Beattock. 

AV'A.AIlbS'A'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  23  miles  E.  of  Syracuse. 

AYANAS.  wdtnds,  a town  of  Sweden,  laen  of  Linkiiping, 
with  an  important  fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  of 
Gotha,  in  Lake  VA'ettern. 

AYAN'BOROUGH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

AYANCHOAY,  wan-chdw/,  or  TUNGOAY-CIIING,  tun'gow'- 
ching/.  written  also  WEN-'TCHEOU-FOU,  a large  seaport 
town  of  China,  province  of  Che-kiang,  150  miles  S.  of  Ningpo, 
at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  its  own  name;  lat.  28°  N.  Its 
streets  are  intersected  by  canals,  and  exposed  to  frequent 
inundation,  and  it  is  esteemed  very  unhealthy  for  Euro- 
peans. It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  shamsoo.  and  soy.  Pop. 
200,000. 

AVAN'DA,  a post-office  of  Madison  co..  Illinois. 

AYANDERSLEBEN,  ^iiiMers-bl'ben,  a market-town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  10  miles  S.AA'.  of  Erfurt.  Pop.  1025. 

AA'ANDII’OOR,  wdn'de-poo^^  a town  of  Bootan.  18  miles 
E.  of  Tassisudon,  on  an  isolated  rock,  and  having  many 
ecclesiastical  establishments. 

AYANDIAYASH.  w,'in'de-wdsh^  a town  of  British  India, 
presidency  and  58  miles  S.AY.  of  Aladras.  Here,  in  1760,  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  British. 

AA'ANDOBF.  Nvdn'doaf.  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  and  about 
2 miles  from  Oedenburg.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  extensive 
coal-mines  of  Bnmnberg. 

AYANDHl?,  vSNo'diA',  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and 
4 mill's  E.N.E.  of  Liege.  Pop.  2000. 

AA'ANDSBEK,  wdndsffi^-k,  a market-town  of  Denmark, 
duchy  of  Holstein,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Hamburg,  on  the  VYands 
Pop.  4200.  It  has  a royal  castle  and  park,  and  4 well-fre- 
quented annual  fairs.  It  is  a favorite  summer  resort  of  the 
merchants  of  Hamburg. 

AA'ANDSAA'ORTH.  wonz^vflrtb,  a parish  and  large  village 
of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  on  the  VYandle,  near  its  mouth 
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in  the  Thames,  or  the  South-Western  Railway,  5 miles  S.W. 
of  London.  Pop.  /v  ' 851,  9611.  The  village,  on  and  between 
two  low  hills,  has  n amerous  manufactories  for  bolting  cloths, 
vinegar,  whiu  lead,  and  other  chemical  products,  distillerie.s. 
calico  printing,  and  iron  works,  linseed  oil,  flour  and  other 
mills,  wrought  by  water-power.  A tram-road,  formed  be- 
tween it  and  Croydon  at  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury, at  a cost  of  60,000Z.,  has  long  proved  totally  useless. 
Around  the  village  are  many  handsome  detached  mansions. 

WANFERCKE-BAULKT,  bo'ld',  a village  of 

Belgium,  province  of  Ilainaut,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Charleroi. 
Pop.  25.38. 

WANFRIED,  t^ln'freet,  a walled  town  of  Germany,  Hes- 
B6-Cassel,  province  of  Nieder-IIessen,  on  the  Werra,  5 miles 
E.  of  Eschwege.  Pop.  2045. 

WANGANUI,  wdn-gd-noo^ee,  a river  of  New  Zealand, 
North  Island,  enters  the  ocean  on  its  W.  coast,  60  miles 
S.E.  of  New  Plymouth.  On  it  is  the  village  of  Petre. 

WANGARI,  wdn-gi/ree,  a bay  of  New  Zealand,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  North  Island,  65  miles  N.N.W.  of  Auckland. 

WANGARURU,  w^n-gd-roohoo,  a bay  of  New  Zealand,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  North  Island,  110  miles  N.N.W.  of  Auck- 
land. 

WANGAROA,  wdn-gd-ro'i,  a bay  of  New  Zealand,  on  the 
E.  coa.<t  of  North  Island,  140  miles  N.N.W.  of  Auckland. 

WANGAROA,  a harbor  and  river  of  New  Zealand,  North 
Island,  53  miles  S.  of  Auckland. 

WANGEN,  tvdng^en,  a town  of  Wiirtemburg,  circle  of 
Danube,  on  the  Ober-Argen,  50  miles  S.W.  of  Ulm.  P.  1456. 

WANGEN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  Bern,  on  the 
Aar,  5 miles  W.  of  Aarwangen.  Pop.  1710. 

WANGEN,  a village  of  Wilrtemberg,  circle  of  Neckar, 
near  Cannstadt,  on  the  Neckar.  Pop.  1339. 

WANGEN,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Schwytz,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Buckberg.  Pop.  1014. 

WANGERIN,  ^dng-eh-reen/,  town  of  Prussian  Pomerania, 
24  miles  N.E.  of  Stargard.  Pop.  1450. 

WANGEROOG,  ^dng/er-og',  or  WANGEROGE,  t^dng'ec- 
c'gheh,  an  island  of  North  Germany,  grand-duchy  of  Olden- 
burg. in  the  North  Sea,  off  the  estuary  of  the  Jahde  and 
Weser.  Lat.  of  lighthouse  53°  47'  6"  N.,  Ion.  7°  51'  5"  E. 
Pop.  250.  It  has  extensive  oyster  beds. 

WANGFORD.  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

W ANGIPTOWN,  a post-offlce  of  Forsyth  co..North  Carolina. 

WANGI,  (Wangi,)  w^ngfghee,  a village  and  parish  of  Swit- 
zerland, canton  of  Thurgau,  on  the  Murg,  5 miles  S.E.  of 
Frauenfeld.  Pop.  1586. 

WAN'fKANEER',  a town  of  India,  Baroda  dominions, 
peninsula  of  Guzerat,  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  .loonaghur. 

WANLIN,  wdn'leen/,  written  also  OUANLIN  and  00 AN- 
LIN,  a town  of  Mantchooria,  on  the  Soongaree;  lat.  47^°  N. 

WANGjIP.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

WaN'LOCK-IIEAD,  a mining  village  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Dumfries,  at  the  head  of  the  Wanlock  Rivulet,  65  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Sanquhar,  and  1380  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  in 
1851,  872.  employed  in  mines  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  which  yields  chiefly  lead  ore,  hut  also  small  quanti- 
ties of  copper,  manganese,  and  gold.  The  neat  village,  on 
a hill-side  amidst  fine  mountain  scenery,  has  a new  church, 
and  a miners’  library  of  a superior  character. 

WANNEBECQ,  wdn'neh-baik',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Ilainaut,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Dendre,  24  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1098. 

WANNEGEM-LEDE,  w&n'neh-GhIm'  iPdeh,  a village  of 
Belgium.  12  miles  S.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1468. 

WANSEN,  tvdn'sen.  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  23  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Breslan,  on  the  Ohlau.  Pop.  1570. 

WaNS'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton, 
with  a station  on  the  Peterborough  branch  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway,  7 miles  W.  of  Peterborough. 

WaN^STEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex,  on  the 
Roding.  6 miles  N.E.  of  London.  It  has  an  orphan  asylum, 
founded  in  1841. 

WaN'STROW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WANfl'AGE.  a parish  and  market-town  of  England,  co. 
of  Berks,  in  the  vale  of  the  White-horse,  on  a branch  of  the 
Ock.  and  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal.  3 miles  S.  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  21  miles  W.N.W.  of  Reading.  Pop, 
of  the  town,  in  1851,  2951.  It  has  a handsome  cruciform 
cliurch,  almshouses,  and  other  charities,  some  manufactures 
of  sacking,  twine,  and  coarse  cloths,  and  an  active  trade  in 
malt  and  corn.  Here,  in  849.  Alfred  the  Great  was  born,  and 
a festival  commemorating  the  1000th  year  since  his  birth, 
was  held  25th  October.  1849. 

WaN^TAGE,  a township  of  Sussex  co..  New  Jersey,  inter- 
Kechsl  by  the  Walkill  River.  Pop.  3682. 

WAN/TISDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

PANTOONG  or  WANTUNG,  wdn'toong'.  North  and 
South,  two  i.slets  in  the  Canton  River.  China,  between  the 
islands  of  Anunghoy  and  Ty-cock-tow,  the  former  strongly 
fortified  by  (he  Chinese,  and  the  latter  temporarily  by  the 
British  in  the  late  war. 

WANTZENAU.  Lv.  Id  vdxt'zeh-ncV.  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Ba.s-RhiTi.  near  the  Rhine,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Strasbourg.  Pop.  in  1852,  2501. 
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WANYANEE  or  WANYANI,  wdn-yd/nee,  one  f t the  prin- 
cipal arms  or  channels  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Indu.-' 
enter  the  sea.  Its  length  is  near  20  miles.  It  is  said  net  to 
be  navigable. 

WANZLEBEN,  tvdnts^ld'ben,  a walled  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  3010. 

WaPAKONETA,  wop'a-ko-n6t'ta,  a post-village  of  Du- 
chouquet  township,  capital  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Auglaize  River,  and  on  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad, 
95  miles  W.N.W.  of  Columbus.  It  contains  5 churches,  1 
bank,  1 newspaper  office,  2 steam  flouring-mills,  2 saw-mills, 

1 planing-mill,  and  a Union  school.  The  Society  of  Friends 
had  a mission  here  for  many  years,  among  the  Shawnee 
Indians.  Pop.  in  1860,  900. 

WAPAN'SEE,  a township  of  Grundy  co..Illinoi8.  Pop.  628. 

WAPATOO,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Oregon. 

WAPEL'LA,  a post-village  of  DeWitt  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  18  miles  S.  of  Bloomington. 

WAPEl/LO,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Iowa,  has  ar 
area  of  432  .square  miles.  The  River  des  Moines  flows  diar 
gonally  through  the  middle  of  the  county,  in  a S.E.  direc 
tion  ; it  is  also  drained  by  Cedar  and  Avery’s  Creeks.  The 
surface  is  slightly  undulating;  the  soil  is  highly  productive 
Stone-coal  is  found  along  Des  Moines  River,  and  limestone 
underlies  a part  of  the  surface.  The  river  affords  valuable 
water-power  at  the  county  seat.  Organized  in  1842-3.  Ca- 
pital, Ottumwa.  Pop.  14,518. 

WAPELLO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Loui.«a  county.  Iowa, 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Iowa  River,  about  12  miles  from 
its  mouth,  42  miles  S.S.E.  of  Iowa  City,  and  5 miles  W.  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  'The  Iowa  River  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  during  three  months  in  the  year,  and  affords 
motive  power  at  this  place  to  a large  flouring-mill.  Wa- 
pello contains  a court-house  and  3 churches.  One  newspa- 
per is  published  here.  Laid  out  in  1839.  Pop.  in  1860. 992. 

WAPfENBURY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WAP/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

WAPPANOCfCA,  a township  of  Crittenden  co.,  Arkansas 
Pop.  462. 

WAPtPENIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WAPPING,  wS.pfping,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middle- 
sex, 2 miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  and  forming  a 
suburb  of  the  metropolis,  bordering  the  Thames,  on  which 
are  many  large  warehouses,  and  the  entrances  from  the 
'fhames  to  the  London  Docks.  It  is  comprised  in  the  metro- 
politan borough  of  Tower-IIamlcts. 

WAP'PINGER’S  CREEK,  of  Dutchess  co..  in  the  E.S.E 
part  of  New  York,  falls  into  the  Hudson  River,  8 miles 
below  Poughkeepsie. 

WAPPINGER’S  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New 
York. 

WAP'SIPINGCON,  a river  of  Iowa ; rising  near  the  N. 
boundary  of  the  state,  it  flows  south-eastward,  and  enters 
the  IMississippi  about  25  miles  above  Davenport.  Length 
estimated  at  200  miles. 

WaP'WALLO'PEN,  a creek  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
flows  into  the  Susqueh.anna. 

WAPWALLOPEN,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WA/QUOIT,  a post-office  of  Barn.stable  co.,  Massachusetts. 

WARA,  w^^ri,  a town  of  Central  Africa,  state  of  Bergoo, 
250  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kobbe. 

WARADEIN.  See  Gross  Wardkin. 

WAR'AJUf  RIVER,  in  the  soxithern  part  of  Minnesota 
Territory,  falls  into  St.  Peter’s  River,  W.of  Marrah  Tankah 
Lake.  Length  about  80  miles. 

WARANGOL,  wa-rdn-goP,  or  WARANGUL,  wJ-riln-guP, 
a city  of  India,  Deccan,  Nizam’s  dominions,  87  miles  N.E. 
of  Hyderabad. 

WARASDIN  or  VARASDIN,  v3'r3s-din',  (Ilun.  Varasd, 
voh'roshd^)  a fortified  town  of  Austrian  Croatia,  capital  of 
the  county,  on  the  Drave.  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Agram.  Pop. 
9151.  It  has  a Roman  Catholic  college,  a high  school,  manu- 
factures of  stonewares,  silks,  tobacco,  and  vinegar.  In  the 
vicinity  are  sulphur  baths,  and  extensive  vineyards. 

WARBERG,  fvdRMi^RG,  a seaport  town  of  South  Sweden, 
lajn  and  36  miles  N.W.  of  Halmstad.  on  the  Cattegat.  Pop. 
1691.  Its  harbor  is  safe  and  convenient.  It  is  mnch  fre- 
quented in  summer  for  sea-bathing. 

WAR'BLETON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

WAR/BLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants.  7 
miles  S.E.  of  Havant.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  and  pictu 
resque  ruins  of  a castle. 

WARB^LOW,  a village  of  St.  Oair  co.,  Missouri,  about  9( 
miles  S.E.  of  Independence. 

WAIPBOROUGII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

WAIUBOYS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

WARB'STOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

WARBURG,  -^SHtbooRG.  a walled  town  of  Prussian  West 
phalia,  37  miles  S.S.E.  of  IMinden.  on  the  Dieinel.  Pop.  3590 
It  has  manufactures  of  linens  and  tobacco. 

WAR'BURTON.  a parish  of  England.  .0.  of  Chester. 

WAR'COP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Westmoreland 

WARD,  a town.ship  in  Yell  co.,  Arkan.sas. 

WARD,  a township  of  Hocking  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  I07ft 
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WAKD  a townshi]!  of  Kandolph  ro.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1274. 

WARD'BOROUGII,  a post-oftice  of  Warren  co.,  New  York. 

WA  IvDE.  a town  oi  Denmark.  See  Varde. 

WAKDEIN,  GROSS,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Gross  W.ar- 
OEIX. 

WARDETN,  KLEIN,  kline  «’aR'dIne,  (Hun.  Kis  Varad, 
kish  vd^rod'.)  a village  of  North  Hungary,  co.  of  Szabolcs, 
Id  miles  N.E.  of  Batka. 

WAR/DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WARDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

WARDEN,  OLD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

W.\IODENSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Hardy  co.,  Virginia. 

W.4RDHNGT0N,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

WARD^LEWORTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
cashire. 

WARD/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

WARDOE,  (Wardde,)  an  island  of  Norway.  See  Vardoe. 

WARDS'BOROUGH,  a post-town.ship  in  Windham  co., 
fcrmont,  93  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier,  drained  by 
braneh(!S  of  West  River.  Pop.  1004. 

W ARD’S  GROVE,  a po.st-village  in  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois, 
14<J  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

WARDS'VILLK,  a town  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Middle- 
sex, 36  miles  from  London,  with  two  Protestant  churches, 
a Roman  Catholic  church,  a public  and  two  private  schools, 
and  manufactures  of  cloth,  iron,  <&c.  Pop.  about  750. 

WARE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  and  2^ 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Hertford,  on  the  Enfield  Branch  of  the  East- 
ern Counties  Railway.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  4882.  The 
town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lea,  which  here  flows  with 
great  rapidity,  is  well  built,  has  a large  cruciform  church, 
and  an  active  trade  in  grain,  sent  to  London  down  the  Lea 
in  barges,  which  return  with  coals.  In  the  town  is  preserved 
the  “great  bed  of  Ware,”  12  feet  square,  and  of  uncertain 
origin  and  u.se.  The  town  was  founded  by  Edward  the 
Elder,  at  the  place  of  a wear  or  dock,  previously  formed  by 
the  invading  Danes,  and  here  are  some  remains  of  an  an- 
cient priory,  and  the  head  springs  of  the  New  River,  by 
which  water  is  conveyed  for  the  supply  of  the  N.  part  of  the 
metropolis. 

WARE  (or  WEAR)-GIErORD,a  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

WARE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Georgia,  bordering 
on  Florida,  contains  about  800  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
in  the  Northern  part  by  Santilla  River,  and  also  drained  by 
the  Little  Hurricane  Creek  and  other  creeks.  The  surface 
is  level  or  flat,  and  extensively  occupied  by  swamps.  The 
Okefonokee  Swamp,  in  the  S.E.  part,  is  30  miles  long  and  17 
broad.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  light.  Cotton,  sugar-cane, 
Indian  corn,  oranges,  and  figs  flourish,  and  the  palmetto  is 
indigenous  in  this  region.  Capital,  Waresborough.  Pop. 
2200,  of  whom  1823  were  free,  and  377  slaves. 

WARE,  a flourishing  po.st-village  and  township  ot  Hamp- 
shire CO.,  Massachusetts,  80  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  The 
township  is  drained  by  Ware  River  and  branches,  which 
afford  good  water  power.  It  contains  4 cotton  and  2 woollen 
mills.  The  form  rr  are  owned  by  the  Otis  Company,  who 
employ  650  hand<.  and  run  20.000  spindles.  About  240  per- 
sons are  employed  in  the  woollen  mills,  consuming  annually 
about  425.000  pounds  of  wool.  There  are  two  establi.shments 
for  the  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets,  employing  from  400 
to  500  persons.  Considerable  business  is  also  done  in  work- 
ing tin,  copper,  and  sheet  iron.  The  village  is  delightfully 
situated  in  the  midst  of  varied  and  picturesque  scenery,  and 
contains  a bank,  4 churches,  a .savings  institution,  a high 
school,  and  a gaslight  company,  incorporated  in  18.53.  Pop. 
of  the  township  in  1840,  1890;  in  1860,  3597. 

WAR  EAGLE,  a post-township  in  Madison  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop  985. 

W AREHI.\M,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and 
town  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  between  the  Frome  and 
Piddle,  each  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  about  1 mile  from 
their  mouths  in  Poole  Harbor,  and  with  a station  on  the 
South-Western  Railway,  15^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dorchester.  Pop. 
of  the  parliamentary  borough,  in  1851,  7218;  of  the  muni- 
cipal borough.  3078.  The  town  is  laid  out  with  great  regu- 
larity. and  surrounded  by  an  earth  rampart,  between  which 
and  the  streets  are  many  gardens  for  market  produce,  and 
traces  of  ancient  buildings.  It  has  a church,  a very  old 
structure,  an  independent  free  school,  other  endowed  schools, 
almshouses,  and  various  minor  charitie.s,  and  a union  work- 
houses*  Some  manufactures  of  stockings,  shirt-buttons,  and 
straw  plait,  are  carried  on.  About  10,000  tons  of  pipe-clay 
are  annually  exported,  and  large  quantifies  of  garden  pro- 
duce are  sent  to  Poole:  but  its  trade  has  di^clined  with  the 
shallowing  of  its  harbor,  which  is  now  only  accessible  by 
vniall  craft.  Its  salmon  fishery,  formerly  important,  is  at 
piesent  all  but  abandoned.  With  Corfe-Castle  it  sends  one 
meiuKm  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

WARETIAM,  a post, -village  and  township  in  Plymouth 
.'O..  Massachusetts,  on  Buzzard’s  Bay  and  on  the  Cape  Cod 
Rui’road,  40  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Boston.  It  contains  a bank, 
i savings  institution,  4 manufactories  of  nails,  1 of  steel,  1 
pai)er-mill,  and  2 churches.  Pop.  3186. 

VVARE'HORNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 
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WAREHIOU.se  point,  a thriving  nianufaciunng  post 
village  in  East  Windsor  township.  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut, 
on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the  New  Haven 
Hartford  and  Springfield  Railroad,  13  mileti  N.  by  E.  of 
Hartford. 

WAREMME,  written  also  WAREM,  vd'r^mf,  a small  town 
of  Belgium  province  and  13  miles  W.  of  Lieg.e,  on  tne  rail 
way  between  Bru.s.sels  and  Cologne.  Pop.  1500. 

WAREN  ^4/ren,  a town  of  North  Germany,  Mecklen 
burg-Schwerin,  duchy  and  54  miles  E.S.E.  of  Schwerin,  ot 
Lake  Miiritz.  Pop.  4861. 

WARENDORF,  M/ren-doRf,  a town  of  Pru.ssian  West- 
phalia, 16  miles  E.  of  MUnster,  on  the  Enw.  Pop.  4250. 

WARE  RIS’ER,  rises  near  the  centre  of  Massachusett.*.  in 
Worcester  co.,  and  falls  into  the  Connecticut  River,  in  Hamp- 
den co. 

WARESBOROUGH,  wairs'bur-ruh,  a post-village,  capital 
of  Ware  co..  Georgia,  163  miles  S.E.  of  Milledgeville,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Brunswick  and  Florida  Railroad,  and  contains  a 
court  hou.se,  tavern,  and  a store. 

WARES'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

WARE'TOWN  or  WAER/TOWN,  a village  of  Stafford  town- 
ship, Ocean  co..  New  Jersey,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  Bar- 
negat  Bay,  nearly  opposite  the  inlet  of  that  name,  about  12 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Tom’s  River.  It  has  2 churches,  3 stores^ 
and  several  elegant  dwellings.  The  inhabitants  are  largely 
engaged  in  navigation. 

WARFFUM,  waRffoom,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of 
Groningen.  14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Appingedam.  Pop.  1853. 

WaRH'IELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

WaR/FIELDBURG,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Mary- 
land. 55  miles  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

WaR'FORDSBURG,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 85  miles  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

WAR  GAP,  a post-office  of  Hawkins  co.,  Tennessee. 

WaIUGRAVE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

WaR/H.\M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WARHEM,  vaR'&nP,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Dunkirk.  Pop.  2571. 

WARIN,  w4-reen/,  a town  of  North  Germany,  Mecklen 
burg-Schwerin,  on  a small  lake,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Wismar. 
Pop  1383. 

WAR  HILL,  a post-office  of  Hall  co.,  Georgia.. 

WARHNGSTOWN,  a market-town  of  Ireland.  Ulster,  co 
of  Down,  6|^  miles  E.  of  Portadown.  Pop.  in  1851,  956,  em- 
ployed in  extensive  cambric  and  linen  manufactures. 

WARK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

WaRK^LEY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

W^aRK'TON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WaRK'WORTH,  a parish  and  village  of  England,  co.  of 
Northumberland,  on  the  Coquet,  which  nearly  surround.® 
it,  1 mile  from  the  North  Sea,  and  here  crossed  by  an  an 
cient  stone  bridge,  with  a station  on  the  Newcastle  and  Be» 
wick  Railway,  6^  miles  S.E.  of  Alnwick.  Warkworth  Castle, 
on  the  S.  hank  of  the  Coquet,  is  much  dilapidated,  but 
commands  a magnificent  view.  About  1 mile  di.stant  is 
W'arkworth  Hermitage,  on  the  richly-wooded  bank  of  the 
Coquet. 

WARKWORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WARLEG^GAN,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

WaR^LEY,  great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

WARLEY,  LITTLE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

WARLEY  WIGORN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Wor- 

WaR/LINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

WARLOY-BAILLON,  vaR'lwd/  bih'yiSNG',  a village  of 
France,  department  of  Somme,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Amiens. 
Pop.  in  18.52,  2018. 

WARMBRUNN,  ^aRm^broon',  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
31  miles  S.W.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Zaeken.  Pop.  2506.  It 
has  sulphur  baths,  and  manufactures  of  linens. 

WARMH’IELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

WARM^FORK.  a post-office  of  Oregon  co.,  Mis.souri. 

WARMIA  and  WARMIE.  See  Ermelant). 

WARM/INGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

WAIUMHNGHURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

WARMHNGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WARMINGTON  ARLESCOTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Warwick. 

WaRLMINSTER,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Wilts,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Salisbury  Plain,  on  the 
Willey.  21  miles  W.N.W.  of  Salisbury.  Pop.  of  the  town  in 
1851.  4220.  Its  woollen  manufacture,  formerly  important, 
has  declined;  hair-cloth  weavitig  and  malting  are  the  prin 
cipal  branches  of  industry,  and  it  has  an  active  trade  in  coi  n. 
Near  it  many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  di.scovered;  and 
a tesselatcd  pavement.,  found  at  Pitmead,  2 miles  E . is  now 
deposited  at  Longleat,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  .Marquis 
of  Bath,  lord  of  the  manor,  4^  miles  distant,  on  the  border 
of  Somersetshire. 

WaIUMINSTER,  a township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop.  987. 

WARMINSTER,  a post-village  of  Nelson  co.,  Virginia,  ob 
the  James  River,  100  miles  W,  of  Richmond. 
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•^aKM  SPRlTs'GS,  called  also  RATH  COURT  HOUSE,  a 
post-village,  capital  of  Rath  county,  Virginia,  170  miles 
W.X.W.  c>f  Richmond,  is  situated  in  a narrow  valley,  be- 
tween two  mountain  ridges.  The  springs  are  much  fre- 
quented during  the  summer  season  by  invalids  and  others. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  at  all  seasons  is  98°.  without 
the  slightest  change.  The  largest  spring  is  40  feet  in  diame- 
ter. Fine  buildings  have  been  eri'cted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors.  These  improvements,  together  with  the 
salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  romantic  character  of  the 
scenery,  render  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  watering- 
places  in  the  state.  The  water  contains  muriate  of  lime,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

IVAK.M  SRlllNGS,  a post-village  of  Runcombe  co.,  Xorth 
Carolina,  on  the  French  Rroad  River,  about  290  miles  W.  of 
Raleigh,  and  near  the  E.  base  of  the  Iron  Mountain-  This 
is  a popular  and  delightful  place  of  re.sort,  and  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  tourist.  A turnpike  extends  from  the  vil- 
lage toward  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  passing  along  the 
margin  of  the  river,  which  is  enclo.sed  by  steep  and  lofty 
eminences. 

W.VKM  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Meriwether  co.,  Geor- 
gia, 36  miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbus.  The  spring  at  this  place 
is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  in  Georgia.  It  has  a tem- 
perature of  90°,  and  discharges  1400  gallons  per  minute. 
Fine  bathing-houses  have  been  erected  hei'e. 

WAR.MSMVOR'iTI,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

MWRMGVELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

WARNA.  SeeV.\RX.\. 

WARNARIN  or  WARNAYIN.  See  V.\RN.\viN. 

WARNROROUGIl,  NORTH.  See  Odih.vm. 

■SVARNtROROUGII,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants. 

W.ARNtDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.,  of  Worcester. 

W.\RXEMUNDEH,  (Warnemiindeh.)  \V.aRtneh-nuin'deh, 
a seaport  town  of  North  German^’,  Mecklenbu-g-Schwerin, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Warnow.  in  the  Raltic,  7 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Rostock,  of  which  it  is  the  outport.  Pop.  1150. 

WaIHNER.  a post-village  and  town.ship  in  Merrimack  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Warner  River  and  the  Connecticut 
and  Merrimack  River  Railroad,  16  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Con- 
cord. The  village  contains  5 or  6 stores,  and  a bank.  Pop. 
of  the  township,  1970. 

W.VIPNER’S  LANDING,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

W.4.RtNERSVILLE,  a small  village  of  Columbia  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

W.\RNERSV1LLE,  a post-office.  Rerks  co..  Pennsj’lvania. 

W.VR'NERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Schoharie  co.,  New 

york. 

"WARNER  VTLLE,  a post-office  of  Meriwether  co.,  Georgia. 

MWRNERVILLE.  a po.st-office,  Livingston  co.,  Michig.an. 

WAR.NETON,  vaRn't6Nat,  or  1V.\ERTEN,  tvdn'ten,  a 
frontier  town  of  Relgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the 
Lys,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Ypres.  Pop.  5983,  engaged  in  manufac- 
ture.5  of  chocolate  and  starch,  iireweries  and  salt  refineries. 

■W.\RNtFORD,  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Hants. 

MWRNGIA.M,  a parish  of  Enffland.  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

W.VIHNING,  MOUNT.  New  South  Wales.  E.ast  Austr.alia, 
on  the  Tweed;  lat.  28°  24'  S.,  Ion.  153°  15'  E.;  3300  feet  in 
elevation. 

W.\RNOW,  <^aR'now  or  t^aR'nov.  a river  of  Germany,  rises 
S.  of  Sternberg,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwenn,  flows  first  "W., 
then  N.E.,  then  N..  and  falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Warnemunde. 
Total  course  70  miles. 

■W.\RNSD0RF,  Alt,  lit  t^aRns'doRf,  a village  of  Bohemia, 
4 miles  S.E.  of  Rumbur>r.  Pon.  3328. 

WARNSDORF  or  WERMlRGiVICE.  «*^R-me-ro-'«’eet'sd,  a 
villaire  of  .Moravia,  circle  of  Prerau.  Pop.  1160. 

WARNSFELD,  waRn.s'f^lt,  or  M'ARNSVELD,  waRns'f^lt, 
a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gelderland,  22 
miles  S.W.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  1900. 

1V.\RP,  .\lt,  3lt  waap.  a village  of  Prus.«ia,  province  of 
Pomerania,  government  atid  .N.N.W.  of  Stettin.  Pop.  1064. 

W.VRP,  Neu,  noi  waRp.  a walled  town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Pomerania,  government  and  25  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Stettin, 
on  a lake  of  its  own  name.  Pop.  1821. 

W.\.RM’OLE,  a post-office  of  IVvandott  co.,  Ohio. 

W.\.RPSMROVE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

WARHEE.  wdrtree',  a town  of  Guinea,  in  the  delta  of  the 
Niger,  58  miles  S.  of  Rcmin.  Lat  5°  32'  N.,  Ion.  5°  28'  E. 

WaR'RE.N,  a parish  of  South  IVales.  co.  of  Pembroke. 

WAlUREN,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  New  York,  has 
an  area  of  about  850  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  Lake  George,  (the  .southern  portion  of  which  ex- 
tends into  it.)  intersected  by  the  Hudson  River,  which  forms 
part  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  also  drained  by  Schroon 
River.  These  streams  furnish  valuable  water-power.  The 
svirface  is  uneven,  and  in  many  parts  mountainous,  and 
usually  covered  with  a heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  soil 
Is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  county  abounds  in 
excellent  iron  ore;  limestone,  black-lead,  and  marl  are  also 
found.  Organized  in  1813.  having  previously  formed  part 
uf  Wa.shington  county,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gener.al  .lo- 
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seph  Warren,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  C»pJ 
tal.  Caldwell.  Pop.  21,434. 

WARREN,  a county  in  the  N.AV.  part  of  New  .Tersey.  has 
an  area  of  about  550  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
IV.  by  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  8.E.  by  the  .Musconetcong 
River,  and  is  drained  by  I'anlinskill  and  Peiinest  River.s, 
and  Pohatcong  Creek,  affluents  of  the  Delaware.  The 
.streams  of  this  county  afford  valuable  water  power.  The 
surface  is  uneven  and  mountainous,  with  Scott’s  Mountain 
and.Ienny  .lump  Mountain  in  the  S E.,  and  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain in  the  N.IV.  The  soil  is  various;  that  of  the  valley  is 
fertilized  by  the  decomposition  of  limestone  rock,  mingling 
with  sand.  loam,  and  clay,  washed  from  the  mountains, 
and  is  usually  highly  productive.  In  1850  this  county  pro- 
duced 198.760  bushels  of  wheat,  the  greatest  quantity  pro- 
duced by  any  county  in  the  state.  31agnetic  iron  ore.  brown 
hematite,  bog  iron  ore,  ziiic.  manganese,  marbli*.  soapstone, 
and  roofing  slate  are  abundant.  The  Delaware  is  navigable 
for  small  boats  along  the  IV.  border.  The  New  Jersey  Cen- 
tral Railroad  and  the  Morris  Canal  intersect  this  county. 
Organized  in  1824.  having  been  formed  from  part  of  Su.ssox 
county.  Capital,  Belvidere.  Pop.  28,432. 

WARREN,  a county  in  the  N.N.IV.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
bordering  on  New  York,  has  an  area  of  8U0  stiuare  miles. 
It  is  intersected  bj'  the  Alleghany  River,  and  Urainwl  also 
by'  the  Conewango,  Rrokenstraw,  Teonesta.  and  Keujua 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  .some  parts  broken  and 
rocky;  the  soil  is  generally  good  in  the  N.  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  along  the  large  streams.  Lumber  is  the  chief  article 
of  export.  The  creeks  afford  abundant  motive  power.  Small 
boats  navigate  the  Alleghany  River.  This  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad.  The  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  R.R.  also  passes  through  the  N.W.  cor- 
ner. Organized  in  1819.  Capital.  Warren.  Pop.  19,190. 

W.\.RREN,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Virginia,  has  an 
area  of  about  250  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  She- 
nandoah River,  and  also  drained  by  the  N.  fork  of  the  .same. 
The  county  occupies  part  of  the  great  valley  bounded  on  the 
S.E.  by  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  surface  is  hilly ; the  .soil  mostly 
good  and  well  watered.  Limestone,  copper,  iron,  and  man- 
ganese are  abundant.  It  is  amply’  supplied  with  water- 
power. The  wealth  of  the  county  has  recently  been  in- 
creased by  several  public  works,  viz.,  the  Manassas  Gap 
Railro.ad,  extending  to  Alexandria;  a plank-road  from  the 
county  seat  to  Winchester,  and  two  or  three  turnpikes. 
Organized  in  1836.  Capital,  I'Tont  Royal.  Pop.  6442,  of  whom 
4867  were  free,  and  1575  slaves. 

WARREN,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Virginia,  area  estimated  at  480  square  miles. 
IVarren  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.W.;  Roanoke 
River  flows  through  the  N.E.  part.  It  is  also  drained  by 
Fishing  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  fertile. 
Tobacco  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad,  and  the  Roanoke  Valley 
Railroad.  The  county  contains  valuable  mineral  springs. 
Formed  in  1779.  Capital,  Warrenton.  Pop.  15.726;  of 
whom  5325  were  free. 

WARREN,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Georgia, 
h.as  an  area  of  400  square  miles.  The  Ogeechee  River  forms 
its  S.W.  bound.ary,  and  it  is  also  drained  by  Rocky  Comfort 
Creek.  The  surface  is  uneven;  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile. 
Granite  and  soapstone  are  abundant.  The  Ogeechee  fur- 
nishes motive  power  for  mills.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Georgia  Railroad.  Capital,  \\  arrentun.  Pop.  98;.0,  of 
whom  4411  were  free,  and  5379  slaves. 

WARREN,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Mississippi,  border- 
ing on  Louisiana,  has  an  area  of  about  725  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  S.E. 
by  the  Big  Black,  and  intersected  by  the  Yazoo  Riyer.  The 
surface  is  generally  level  and  low.  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vicksburg,  where  the  Walnut  Hills  rise  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  river.  The  soil  is  alluvi.al  and  very  fertile. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Vicksburg  and  Brandon 
Railroad.  Capital,  Vicksburg.  Pop.  20,696,  of  whom  6933 
were  free,  and  13,763  slaves. 

WARREN,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Tennessee;  area 
estimated  at  450  square  miles.  Collins  River  flows  through 
the  county  into  the  Caney  fork  of  Cumberland  River,  and 
the  Caney  fork  washes  its  N.E.  border.  The  surface  is  hilly 
or  mountainons.  A railroad  extends  from  the  county-smt 
to  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad.  Cajiital,  Mc- 
Minnville. Population  11,147,  of  whom  8827  were  free,  and 
2320  slaves.  , 

W.ARREN,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Kentucky,  con- 
tains 560  squ.are  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Big  Barren  River, 
an  affluent  of  Green  River,  which  flows  along  the  northern 
border.  The  surface  is  undulating:  the  .soil,  resting  on  a 
substratum  of  clay  and  limestone,  is  well  adapted  to  fann- 
ing. The  river  h.as  lately  been  improved  by  the  construe- 
tiem  of  dams  and  locks  which  render  it  navigable  at  a'„ 
times.  The  limestone  formation  of  this  region  present 
several  extensive  caverns;  and  the  county  contains  rv.mer- 
ous  monument.al  mounds.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Louisville 
and  Na.Miville  Railroad.  Capital,  Bo’-Hn?  Greeai.  Pop 
17,320,  of  whom  12,006  were  free,  and  5.318  slaves 
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\TARTIEN  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area 
of  446  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Little  Miami 
Iviver.  and  also  drained  by  Cae.sar’s,  Todd’s,  and  Clear  Creeks. 
The  Gi'eat  Miami  touches  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  county. 
The  surface  is  rolling ; the  soil  is  of  limestone  formation, 
remarkably  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated.  The  rock  which 
underlies  this  part  of  the  state  is  the  blue  limestone.  The 
streams  furnish  extensive  water-power.  The  county  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Cincinnati  and  Dayton  Railroad,  by  the 
Little  Jliami  Itailroad.  and  in  part  by  the  Cincinnati  and 
Zanesville  Riiilroad.  Capital,  Lebanon.  Pop.  26,902. 

WARREN,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Indiana,  bordering 
ou  Illinois,  contains  about  364  square  miles.  The  Wabash 
River  forms  the  S.E.  boundary.  The  surface  is  mostly  un- 
dulating, and  nearl}'  half  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the 
Grand  Rrairie,  the  soil  of  which  is  a sandy  loam  and  highly 
productive.  The  river  is  bordered  by  a strip  of  timber  land 
about  6 miles  wide,  and  by  bluffs  which  vary  from  60  to  200 
feet  in  height.  Public  improvements — the  Toledo  and 
VVal.'iish  Railroad,  and  the  IVabash  and  Erie  Canal.  Organ- 
ized in  1828.  Capital,  Williamsport.  Pop  10,057. 

WARREN,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  540  .square  miles.  It  is  traver.«ed  by  Henderson 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Elli.son’s  and  Swan  Creeks.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  highly  productive.  The 
county  contains  extensive  prairies,  and  is  liberally  supplied 
with  timber.  Stone-coal  and  limestone  are  the  most  valua- 
ble mineralsof  the  county.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad.  Capital,  Monmouth.  Pop. 
18,336. 

WARREN,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Missouri,  contains 
about  400  square  miles.  The  Missouri  River  forms  the 
boundary  on  the  S.S.^V.,  and  the  county  is  drained  by  Pe- 
ruque,  Massies,  Smith’s,  Charette,  and  Bear  Creeks.  A 
range  of  bluffs  extends  along  the  river,  leaving  a fertile 
bottom,  from  1 to  5 miles  in  width.  Limestone  and  sand- 
stone, suitable  for  building,  are  abundant.  Capital,  War- 
renton.  Population  8839,  of  whom  7805  were  free,  and  1034 
slaves. 

WARREN,  a new  county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  432  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  South 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  Des  Moines,  .and  by  the  Prairie 
branch  of  Middle  River,  and  al.so  drained  by  Squaw,  Otter, 
and  other  creeks.  The  surface  is  divided  between  prairies 
and  woodlands;  the  soil  is  productive.  Stone-co,al  is  said 
to  be  abundant.  Capital,  Indlanola.  Pop.  10,281. 

WARREN,  a post-village  and  township,  of  Knox  county, 
Maine,  on  both  sides  of  St.  George’s  River,  20  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  about  40  miles  S E.  by  E.  of  Atignsta.  It 
is  situated  on  a bed  of  limestone  The  St.  George,  which  is 
navigable  to  the  village  for  vessels  of  a Large  class,  has  here 
a perpendicular  fall  of  about  15  feet,  affording  a very  valu- 
able water-power.  Warren  contains  an  academy,  2 churches, 
a i)ublic  liluary,  a powder-mill,  1 woollen-mill,  2 tanneries, 
and  several  saw  and  grist-mills.  One  barque  was  built  here 
in  1864.  The  inhabitants  are  also  largely  engaged  in  navi- 
gation, and  own  considerable  shipping.  Pop.  of  the  township 
in  1850.  2128;  in  1860,  2.321. 

WARREN,  a post  township  ofGrafton  co.,  NewIIampshire, 
watered  by  the  N.  branch  of  Baker's  River,  and  intersected 
by  the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad.  Population 
1152. 

M'.\RREN,  a post-town. ship  in  Washington  co.,  Vermont, 
16  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Montpelier,  drained  by  Mud  River. 
Pop.  1041. 

\V’.4RREN,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Worcester  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  Chicopee  Itiver,  and  on  the  Western  Rail- 
road. 73  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Pop.  2107. 

IV.ARREN,  a post-village  and  township  in  Bristol  co., 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  E.  side  of  Narragan.set  Bay,  10  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Providence.  It  has  a good  harbor,  and  contains 
several  churche.s,  3 bankis,  an  academy,  and  1 newspaper 
office.  It  has  manufactures  of  oil.  machinery,  paper-hang- 
ings, and  other  articles.  Pop.  of  the  township.  2636. 

WARREN,  a pleasant  post-village  and  township  of  Litch- 
field co.,  Connecticut,  40  miles  W.  of  Hartford.  The  village 
contains  a church  and  a boarding-school  for  boys.  The 
Ranmang  Pond,  partly  in  this  township,  is  a beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  furnishing  at  and  below  its  outlet  a valuable 
water-power.  Pop.  of  the  towuiship,  710. 

W.ARREN,  a post-town. ship  in  llorkimer  co..  New  York, 
about  70  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1812. 

WARREN,  a tow’uship  of  Somerset  co.,  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  23S8. 

WARREN,  a po.st-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Bradford  co..  I’ennsylvania.  Pop.  1563. 

W.IR  RE.N,  a township,  Franklin  co.,  1‘enn.sylvania.  P.  736. 

W.IRREN,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Warren  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alleghany  River,  at  the 
niouth  of  the  Conewango  Creek,  and  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  Railroad,  about  120  miles  .\..\.F.  of  Pittsburg.  It  is 
handsomely  situated  on  a small  plain  40  feet  above  the  level 
>f  the  river.  The  stre(!ts  are  wide,  stiaiight.  and  rectangular, 
<*>d  the  houses  are  generally  of  wood.  The  streams  above 
tamed  are  navigable  for  boats,  and  afford  extensive  water- 


power. It  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings,  2 new'» 
paper  offices,  1 national  bank,  6 churches,  a union  school,  a 
foundry,  2 tanneries,  and  several  mills.  Population  in  1850, 
1013;  in  1860, 1738. 

WARREN,  a post-village  in  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland,  4/ 
miles  N.  of  Annapolis. 

WARREN,  a post-village  of  Albemarle  co.,  A’irginia,  on 
James  River,  about  88  miles  above  Richmond. 

WARREN,  a post-village  of  Fannin  co.,  Texas,  on  Red 
River,  about  12  miles  N.AV.  of  Bonham. 

WARREN,  a po,«t- village  and  town.ship,  capital  of  Bradley 
co.,  Arkansas,  3 miles  IV.  of  Saline  River,  and  about  100 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Little  Rock. 

WARREN,  a township  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
Central  Railroad.  Pop.  2258. 

WARREN,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  intersected 
by  the  WelLsville  and  Wheeling  Railroad.  Pop.  1797. 

WARREN,  a handsome  post-village  and  township,  capital 
of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Mahoning  River.  160  miles 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus,  and  60  miles  from  Cleveland.  The 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal  connects  the  village  with  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  River.  Iron  ore  and  stone-coal  are  abund- 
ant in  the  vicinity,  and  immense  quantities  of  cheese  are 
exported  from  the  county.  The  village  contains  about  6 
chinches,  1 bank,  3 newspaper  offices,  20  stores,  2 foundides, 
2 machine-shops.  I oil-mill,  1 fulling-mill,  and  2 flouring- 
niills.  It  is  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  IVestern  Railroad. 
Pop  in  1850,  2957;  in  1860,  2402. 

WARREN,  a township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  966. 

W ARRE  \',  a township  of  Washington  co.,Ohio.  Pop.  2921. 

WARREN,  a iiost-township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1335. 

WARREN,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1235. 

WARREN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Huntingdon  county, 
Indiana,  on  the  Salamonie  River,  85  miles  N.E.  of  Indiana- 
polis. Pop.  750. 

WARRE  \,  a towmship  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2168. 

.WARREN,  a townshi|)  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 1194. 

W ARREN,  a township  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  734.. 

WARREN,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1123. 

WARREN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Henderson  co.,  Illi- 
nois, about  120  miles  N.  W.  of  Springfield.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  a plank-road  leading  to  Burlington,  Iowa. 

AVARREN,  a post-village  in  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois,  145 
miles  N.AV'.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

WARREN,  a town.ship  in  Lake  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1124. 

AVARREN,  a post-village  and  township  in  Alarinn  co., 
Missouri,  95  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  2289. 

WARREN,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa. 

WARREN,  a small  post-village  of  Rock  oo.,  AVisconsin. 

AVARREN,  a township  in  AVaushara  co.,  Wisconsin. 

WARREN  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

AVAR/RENIIAAI,  a post-office,  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

AVARREN  RIA’ER,  a small  stream,  rises  in  Bristol  co., 
Massachusetts,  and  falls  into  Narraganset  Bay  in  Rhode 
Island. 

WAIPRENSBURG.  a post-village  and  township  of  AVarren 
CO.,  New  York,  about  65  miles  N.  of  .Albany.  The  township 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Hudson  River,  and  intersected 
by  Schroon  River,  on  which  the  village  is  situated.  Pop.  of 
the  township,  1704. 

AVARRENSBURG,  a post-village  in  Greene  co.,  Tennessee, 
on  Nolichucky  Biver,  235  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

AVARRENSBURG,  a nost-village,  capital  of  .lohnson  co., 
Missouri,  on  the  Black  River,  and  on  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
98  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  1080. 

AVAR'RENSPOINT'  or  AVAR'RENPOINT/,  a market-town 
and  parish  of  Ireland,  ULster,  co.  of  Down,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Newry  in  Lough  Carlingford,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Newry. 
Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1851,  1769.  It  is  well  built,  clean,  and 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 

AVAIIREN’S  RIVEK,  of  North  Carolina,  a small  sti-eam 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Warren  and  Granville 
counties,  and  enters  the  Roanoke  River  from  the  S.,  near 
the  N.  border  of  the  state. 

AVAR'RENSAMLLE,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

WARRENSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio, 
154  miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

WARRENSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Du  Page  co.,  Illinois, 
30  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Chicago. 

WARRENSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Skunk  River,  80  miles  AV.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

AVARREN  TAVERN,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

AA’AIPRENTON,  a beautiful  town,  cayutal  of  Fauquier  co., 
A’irginia,  on  the  turnpike  from  Alexandida  to  Charlottesville 
100  miles  N.  by  A\'.  of  Richmond.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  and  productive  country,  and  has  an  active  busi- 
ness. A branch  railroad  connects  the  town  with  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad.  10  miles  distant.  AA'arrenton  con 
tains  a handsome  court-house,  3 or  4 churches,  2 academies 
and  2 newspaper  offices.  Free  pop.  604. 

AVARRENTON,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Warren 
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o , Nort^  C).rolina,  q i the  Gastoi*  and  Raleigh  Railroad,  24 
.Qjiey  W.^.W.  of  Gaiiton,  and  63  n iles  by  railroad  N.N.E.  of 
haloigh.  It  is  situated  near  the  source  of  Fishing  Creek,  a 
branch  of  Tar  River.  It  has,  besides  the  county  buildings, 
2 or  3 churches,  a newspaper  office,  and  several  stores. 
Pop.  in  iS.'iO,  1242,  in  1860, 1520. 

VVAliRENTON,  a post-village  in  Abbeville  district,  South 
Carolina,  103  miles  \V.  of  Columbia. 

WA  RRKNTON,  a pleasant  and  flourishing  post-village, 
mpital  of  Warren  co.,  Georgia,  on  Goulden’s  Creek,  42  miles 
'>>f.  of  Augusta,  and  3 miles  S.  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  with 
w hich  it  is  connected  by  a branch  railroad.  The  court-house 
is  built  of  brick,  and  the  jail  — granite.  It  contains  2 or  3 
cLurcLcs,  2 academies,  and  5 dry-goods  stores. 

WARRENTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Marshall  co.,  Ala- 
bama, a few  miles  S.  of  Tennessee  River,  and  135  miles  N.E. 
of  Tv.s,;aloosa.  It  contains  a court-house  and  several  stores. 

WARRENTON,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  MLssissippi. 
on  the  Missis.sippi  River,  8 miles  below  Vicksburg.  It  con- 
tains 4 stores.  Pop.  about  250. 

WARRENTON,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  Barren  River,  about  150  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort.  The 
river  has  been  rendered  navigable  to  this  point. 

WARRENTON.  a post-village  of  Jeffer.son  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  about  11  miles  below  Steubenville. 

WARRENTON,  a post-village  of  Gibson  co.,  Indiana,  14 
miles  S.  of  Princeton. 

WARRENTON,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Warren 
co.,  Missouri,  75  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City,  and  14  miles 
N.  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  contains  an  institute,  2 churches, 
7 stort's,  and  a steam  flouring-mill.  Free  pop.  480. 

WARRENTON  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Fauquier  co., 
Virginia. 

WaR'RENTOWN.  a village  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  Kiskiminetas  River  and  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
47  miles  by  water  E.N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

WARRENTOWN,  a post-office  of  Lake  co..  Illinois. 

WAR'RENVILLE,  a post-office.  Somerset  co..  New  Jersey. 

WARRENVILLE,  a post-township  in  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio, 
intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and  I’ittsburg  Railroad.  P.  1554. 

WaR/RICK.  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Indiana,  bor- 
dering on  the  Ohio  River,  contains  336  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Big  Pigeon  and  Little  Pigeon  Creeks.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  undulating,  and  the  soil  productive.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ohio  especially  the  land  is  very  rich.  Coal  is 
abundant,  but  not  much  used  as  yet.  'J’he  county  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  Organized  in  1813, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Captain  .lacob  Warrick,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  Capital,  Booneville.  Pop.  13,261. 

WAR'RINGTON,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
town,  parish,  and  township  of  England,  co,  of  Lancaster,  5 
miles  S.  of  Newton,  on  the  Mersey,  here  crossed  by  a bridge, 
and  equidistant  between  Liverpool  and  Stockport,  with 
which  towns,  and  with  Manchester  and  Preston,  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  North-Western  Railway  and  branches.  Pop. 
of  the  parliamentary  borough,  in  1861,  26,852.  The  princi- 
pal edifices  are  a massive  church  of  Saxon  origin,  numerous 
dissenting  chapels,  the  Town-Hall,  Sessions-liouse,  Market- 
House,  with  assembly  rooms,  several  cloth  halls,  the  The- 
atre, Infirmary,  School  for  Orphan  Daughters  of  the  Clergy, 
several  conspicuous  ancient  buildings  around  the  market- 
place, besides  the  cotton  and  other  mills  and  factories  which 
employ  most  of  the  population.  Its  grammar  school  has  an 
annual  revenue  of  between  700?.  and  800?.,  and  is  free  to 
natives  of  Lancashire  or  Cheshire;  the  Bluecoat  School  has 
an  annual  revenue  of  450?.;  and  here  in  1757  was  founded 
the  Academy  out  of  which  grew  the  Central  Unitarian  Col- 
lege. afterwards  transferred  to  York,  and  now  seated  at 
Manchester.  A subscription  library  was  established  in 
1758;  and  here  the  first  newspaper  in  Lancashire,  and  first 
stage  coach  in  England,  were  started.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  of  fustians,  twills,  corduroys,  and  other  cotton 
goods,  sail-cloth,  sacking,  glasswares,  hardwares,  files,  and 
other  tools  of  the  finest  quality,  pens,  soap,  leather,  and  ale, 
for  which  last  Warrington  is  famous.  The  Mersey  is  navi- 
gable up  to  the  bridge  for  vessels  of  100  tons  burden.  War- 
rington sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
town  is  of  high  antiquity.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was  the  place 
of  many  actions  between  the  royal  and  parliamentary  forces. 

M’AlURINGTON,  a post-township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 6 miles  N.W.  of  Doylestown.  Pop.  1007. 

WARRINGTON,  a township  of  Yoi-k  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1681. 

WARRINGTON,  a post-office  of  Escambia  co.,  Florida. 

WARRINGTON,  a small  post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  In- 
diana. about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Greenfield. 

WAR?RIOR  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Wilkes  co..  North 
Carolina. 

WARRIOR’S  BRIDGE,  a small  village  of  Choctaw  co., 
Alabama. 

WARRIOR’S  LANDING,  a small  village  of  Lewis  co., 
Kentucky. 

WARRIOR’S  MARK,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Hunt- 
ingdon co.,  Penn.sylvania,  about  105  miles  W.N.IV.  of  Har- 
risburg. Pop.  1341. 
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WARRIOR  STAND,  a post-office  of  Macon  co.,  Alabama. 

W'aR/SAW’,  (Polish  Warszawa.  vaR-shd?vd  or  ^dR-<»nd?<vd; 
Ger.  llhrsc/(aa, 'WaR^show ; Fr.  T arsorie,  vaR'so'vee?;  It.  and 
Sp.  Varsovia.  var-so?ve-i;  L.  IFarsoria,)  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  acro.ss 
which  it  communicates  by  a bridge  of  boats  with  its  fortified 
suburb  of  Praga.  Lat.  of  observatory,  52°  13'  5"  N.,  Ion.  2P 
2'  9"  E.  Pop.  in  1844,  154,078,  of  whom  35,000  w.^re  Jews. 
Pop.  in  1850,  162,805.  Mean  temperature  of  year,  44°.]  ; 
winter,  24°.9;  summer,  63°.2  Fahrenheit.  The  city,  sur- 
rounded by  ramparts  and  trenches,  and  several  suburbs, 
has  a fine  appearance  from  the  N.  and  E.,  but  inter- 
nally it  presents  striking  contrasts  of  magnificence  and 
misery,  its  streets  being  ill-paved  and  lighted,  and  its 
stone  buildings  interspersed  with  hovels  of  timber.  The 
principal  edifices  are  the  Zamek,  a vast  palace  of  the  formei 
kings  of  Poland,  now  an  imperial  residence,  and  containing 
the  hall  of  the  Polish  diet,  and  archives  of  the  kingdom  ; 
the  Saxon  I’alace,  having  attached  to  it  fine  gardens  open  to 
the  public;  the  Government  Palace,  containing  the  National 
Theatre,  custom-house,  high  tribunals,  and  government 
offices,  and  also  having  attached  to  it  gardens,  which  are  a 
fashionable  place  of  resort;  the  Ca.simir  Palace,  with  a sta- 
tue of  Copernicus;  modern  palace  of  the  minister  of  finance; 
new  exchange,  Briihl  and  Radzivil  Palaces;  many  colossal 
churches,  including  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St. 
John.  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Augustine,  and  Alexander 
Churches,  the  Church  of  St.  Borromeo,  a Lutheran  church, 
and  the  Citadel.  The  Marieville  Bazaar  is  a large  square, 
surrounded  by  arcades.  Warsaw  has  a Greek  United  cathe- 
dral, Armenian  and  English  chapels,  many  .synagogues,  6 
hospitals,  5 theatres,  barracks,  a mint,  school  of  artillery,  2 
colleges  replacing  its  university,  (suppressed  in  1834,  and 
its  library  of  150,000  volumes  removed  to  St.  Petersburg,) 
a theological  seminary,  rabbinical  college,  observatory,  bo- 
tanic garden,  musical  conservatory,  2 gymnasia,  schools  of 
arts,  numerous  Russian  schools,  libraries,  and  learned  asso- 
ciations. Its  public  places  abound  with  statues;  the  princi- 
pal of  these  are  the  bronze  statue  of  Sigisinund  111.,  and 
the  equestrian  group  of  Poniatowski.  It  is  furnished 
some  of  the  finest  promenades  of  any  European  city,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  a vilia.  formerly  the  i-esidence  of 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  containing  fine  paintings,  and  sur- 
rounded by  public  grounds,  in  which  is  an  equestrian  statue 
of  .John  Sobieski. 

Warsaw  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
hosiery,  hats,  gold  and  silver  wares,  saddlery,  paper,  and 
tobacco,  chemical  and  cotton-printing  works,  numerous 
breweries,  &c.  It  is  the  centre  of  industry,  commerce,  and 
literary  activity  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  great  entre))ot  of 
commerce  in  Poland ; it  is  the  seat  of  the  national  bank, 
and  has  large  fairs'  in  May  and  September,  fre(iuented  by 
merchants  of  both  Europe  and  Asia.  It  communicates  by- 
railway  S.W.  past  Czenstochau  with  Cracow  and  the  Aus- 
trian lines  of  railway.  A railway  is  also  in  course  of  con- 
struction from  Warsaw  to  St.  Peter.sburg.  a distance  of  668 
miles.  Warsaw  succeeded  Cracow  as  the  capital  of  Poland 
in  1566.  • In  1807,  it  w.as  made  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw.  Since  1815,  it  has  been  capital  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland,  a dependency  of  Russia.  In  1830,  the  Russians 
were  driven  from  it  by  the  Poles,  but  they  retook  it  in  1831. 

WaR?SAW.  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Wyo- 
ming co..  New  York,  on  Allen’s  Creek,  and  on  the  Buffalo 
and  New  York  City  Railroad,  45  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Buffalo. 
The  public  buildings  in  the  village  are  neat  and  commo- 
dious. It  contains  5 churches,  a bank,  3 hotels,  a large  Union 
school-house,!  iron  furnace,!  tannery,  and  2 flouring-mills. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  here.  Settled  in  1803.  Pop. 
of  the  township,  2958. 

WARS.\W,  a township  of  Forest  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WARSAW,  a post-township  of  Jeffer.son  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 
about  7 miles  N.E.  of  Brookyille.  Pop.  933. 

W.ARSAW,  a post-village,  capital  of  Richmond  co.,  Virgi- 
nia, 70  miles  N.E.  of  Richmond,  and  about  3 miles  from  the 
Rappahannock  River.  It  contains  several  stores,  and  about 
30  dwellings. 

WARSAW,  a post-village  of  Duplin  co..  North  Carolina, 
on  the  railroad  from  Weldon  to  Wilmington,  55  miles  N.  of 
the  latter. 

WARSAW,  a post-village  of  Forsyth  co.,  Georgia,  near 
Chattahoochee  River,  90  miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

WARSAW,  a post-office  of  Sumter  co.,  Alabama. 

WARSAW,  a post-office  of  Franklin  parish,  Louisiana. 

WARSAW,  a pleasant  post-village,  capital  of  Gallatin  co., 
Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  River,  50  miles  below  Cindnnuti. 
It  has  a large  flouring-mill  and  several  tobacco  factories; 
also  3 churches  and  several  schools.  It  was  formerly  called 
Fredericksburg.  Pop.  658. 

WARSAW,  a post-village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Walhunding  river  and  Canal,  83  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

WARSAW,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Kosciusko 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  Tippecanoe  River,  and  on  the  Pittsburg 
lortWayne  and  Chicago  R.it.,40  miles  W.N.W.oflortWayne 
It  has  1 bank,  3 churches,  2 newspaper  offices,  l6  stores,  2 
flour-mills,  2 foundries,  and  1 macnine-shop  J’ op.  about  2(00 
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WARSAW,  a floimshing  river-port  of  Hancock  county, 
Illinois,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lower  Rapids,  about  3 miles  below  Keokuk. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  high  and  beautiful,  and  its  position 
is  favorable  for  trade.  The  largest  steamers  ascend  the  river 
to  the  Li>wer  Rapids.  ^\  arsaw  does  a large  exporting  and 
importing  business.  It  contains  6 churches,  1 national  bank, 
a large  public  school,  4 flouring-mills,  1 foundry,!  plow  fac- 
tory, 15  cooper-shops,  &c.  It  is  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Wabash  Railroad.  One  newspaper  is  published 
here.  Pop.  in  1860,  2896;  in  1865,  about  4000. 

WARSAW,  a post-village,  capital  of  Benton  co..  Missouri, 
on  the  left  or  N.  bank  of  Osage  River,  80  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Jefferson  City.  It  contains  a court-house,  jail,  a number  of 
stores,  &c. 

WARSAW,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Peter- 
boro,  14  miles  from  Peterboro.  Pop.  about  100. 

WARSAW  FRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Kaufman  co.,  Texas. 
WARSCIIAU,  a city  of  Poland.  See  Warsaw. 

WAR'SOP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 
WARS'JVIA.  See  Warsaw. 

WARSTEIX,  ^aR^stine,  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  13 
miles  E.  of  Arnsberg,  on  the  Westerbach.  Pop.  2100. 
WARSZAWA,  a city  of  I’oland.  See  Warsaw. 

W.A.RTA  or  WARTIIA,  waR/t4,  (anc.  VarUa,)  a river  of 
Poland  and  Germany,  its  basin  lying  between  those  of  the 
Oder  and  Vistula,  rises  36  miles  N.W.  of  Cracow,  flows  N. 
and  W.  through  a level,  and  in  many  parts  marshy  country, 
in  Russia  and  I’russian  Poland,  and  joins  the  Oder  at  Kus- 
trin,  province  of  Brandenburg,  after  a course  of  450  miles. 
Chief  affluent,  the  Netze.  from  the  E.,  by  a canal  from  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  Vistula;  other  tributaries  are  the 
Widawka  and  Ner  from  the  E.,  Obra  and  Prosna  from  the 
S.,  which  last  forms  the  boundary  between  Poland  and 
Prussian  Silesia. 

WARTA.  a town  of  Poland,  province  and  24  miles  E.  of 
Kalis/,  -ir.p.'tal  i*"  a county,  on  the  Warta.  Pop.  2000. 

WAKT.\,  a town  of  Piu.«sian  Silesia.  43  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Breslau,  on  the  Neisse.  Pop.  1110.  It  has  a church  greatly 
resorted  to  in  pilgrimage. 

WAR  I’AU.  waR'tow,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton  and  23  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Gall,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  Pop.  175'. 

'VARTBERG,  ^aRt’b§RG,  or  SZEMPTZ,  s&mpts,  a market- 
town  of  Hungary,  co.,  and  12  miles  from  Presburg.  Pop. 
1781, 

WARTBURG.  a castle  of  Germany.  See  Eisenach. 
WARTENBERG,  Oeer,  olber  waRlten-b^RG',  a town  of 
Bohemia.  22  miles  N..\.W.  of  Bunzlau.  I'op.  1300. 

WARTENBERG,  Polnisch,  poPnish  warPten-b^RG',  a town 
of  Pru.ssiau  Silesia,  32  miles  E.N.E.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  in 
1852,  2542. 

WaRTEXBURG,  ^aR/ten-boCRo'.  a town  of  East  Prussia. 
tiO  miles  S.  of  Kbnigsberg.  Pop.  3100.  It  has  a castle,  3 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a hospital.  Ai.t-Wartenburg 
(ilt)  is  a village  adjacent  to  the  above,  on  the  W. 

WARTEXBURG,  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  8 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Wittenberg,  near  the  Elbe.  Here,  in  1813,  Blucher 
defeated  the  French. 

WARTEXFELS,  waR^ten-fels',  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Upper  Franconi.a.  20  miles  N.  of  Baireuth. 

WaR/TER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 
WAKTTIA.  See  Warta. 

WaR/TIIEX’S  STOBE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co., 
Georgia.  134  miles  N.W.  of  Savannah. 

WART'/lllLL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  and 
East  Ridings. 

WaRTGJNG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 
WARTO'EA,  a post-office  of  Union  district,  South  Carolina. 
WaIPTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 
W.4l{TO.\,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 
WAR'TRACE  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  Bedford  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  55  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Nashville. 

\V  aRTS'BURG,  a small  village  of  Morgan  co.,  Tennessee. 
WABUNGUL,  wd-run-guP.  a town  of  llindostan,  Nizam’s 
dominion.s,  86  miles  N.E.  of  Hyderabad,  the  ancient  town 
caintal  of  Telingana,  of  which  now  little  remains  but  four 
gateways  of  the  temple  of  Seeva. 

WARWICK  or  WARWICKSHIRE,  wftr'rik-shir.  a county 
In  the  centre  of  England,  enclosed  by  the  counties  of  Staf- 
ford, Leicester,  Northampton,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  and  Wor- 
cester. Area  881  square  miles,  or  574,080  acres,  of  which 
above  563,840  are  arable,  or  in  meadows  and  pastures.  Pop. 
in  1851,  475,013.  Surface  elevated;  its  N.  part  was  formerly 
the  extensive  forest  of  Arden,  and  is  still  interspersed  with 
woods,  heaths,  and  moors;  in  the  S.  part  is  much  fertile 
tKiil.  and  the  county  generally  is  well  cultivated.  Principal 
rivers,  the  Avon  and  its  affluents  in  the  S.  and  E. ; the  Tame 
in  the  N The  usual  grain  crops  are  raised.  The  county  is 
noted  ror  its  grazing  and  dairy  husbandry.  Stock  of  sheep 
estimated  at  350,000,  and  produce  of  wool  between  8000  and 
9000  packs  annually.  Coal,  sb)ne,  lime,  and  marl,  are  pro- 
cured. Manufactures  are  important;  Birmingham  is  the 
He.at  of  hardware  manufactures,  and  famous  for  those  of 


arms,  and  others  in  great  variety ; Coventry  for  riblw^ns  auo 
other  silk  goods,  watches,  and  jewellery ; fish  hooks  ano 
needles  are  made  at  Alcester;  hats  at  Atherstone ; horn 
goods  at  Kenilworth.  In  1847.  1300  hands  were  employed 
in  silk,  and  100  hands  in  cotton  mills.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  numerous  canals,  and  by  the  North-Western 
Railway  and  branches  of  the  Midland  and  Great  Western 
Railways,  also  by  the  Roman  Fos.s-way  and  Watling  and 
Icknield  Streets.  Principal  towns,  Warwick.  Birmingham, 
Coventry,  Alcester,  Nuneaton,  Rugby,  Leamington,  and 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  Excluding  its  boroughs,  it  sends  4 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

WARWICK,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and 
town  of  England,  capital  of  a county,  near  its  centre,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Avon,  iiere  cro.ssed  by  a single-arched 
stone  bridge,  and  on  canals  connecting  it  with  Birmingham 
and  Napton.  2^  miles  W.  of  Leamington,  and  20  miles  S.E. 
of  Birmingham.  Pop.  of  borough  in  1851,  10,973.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  well  built.  At  either  end  of  the 
town  is  a gateway,  the  western  surmounted  by  a beautiful 
ancient  chapel.  Warwick  has  2 parish  churches,  one  with  a 
tower  130  feet  in  height,  ])laces  of  wor.ship  for  Independ- 
ent.s.  Friends,  Wesleyan.s,  Unitarians,  and  Baptists;  several 
remarkable  monuments;  a court-house,  county  hall,  jail 
and  bridewell,  market-house,  with  the  museum  of  the 
Warwickshire  natural  history  and  archaeological  society; 
public  library,  a grammar  school,  with  2 exhibitions  at  Ox- 
ford University,  and  occasionally  others  at  Cambridge: 
Leicester’s  Hospital  for  aged  brethren,  annual  revenue 
2000L;  almshouses  and  numerous  other  charities,  aggregate 
revenue  nearly  4500L  annually.  Between  the  town  and 
river,  on  a steep  acclivity  beside  the  Avon,  is  Warwick  Castle, 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
and  magnificent  feudal  fortress  in  England,  still  n.sed  as  a 
residence.  It  is  suppo.«ed  to  have  been  founded  by  Ethel- 
fleda.  daughter  of  King  Alfred,  has  some  conspicuous  portions 
named  Guy’s  and  Caesar’s  Towers,  contains  a fine  collection 
of  pictures,  and  is  surrounded  on  both  sides  of  the  river  by 
grounds,  in  a part  of  which  is  kept  the  noble  Warwick  vase, 
found  in  a lake  near  Tivoli.  Around  Warwick  are  many 
remains  of  monastic  establishments.  The  town  has  .several 
bank.s,  a manufiictory  of  hats,  a worsted  and  silk  mill,  and 
iron  foundry.  It  .«ends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
WARWICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 
WaR'WICK,  a county  in  the  8.E.  part  of  Virginia,  con- 
taining about  50  square  miles,  is  situated  on  a peninsula 
between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  mouth  of  James  River,  the 
latter  of  which  washes  its  W.  border.  'J'he  surface  is  slightly 
diversified;  the  soil  is  alluvial.  Oysters  and  firewood  (oak 
and  pine)  are  important  articles  of  export.  Capital,  War- 
wick. Pop.  1740,  of  whom  V21  were  free. 

WARWICK,  a post-township  in  Franklin  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, 72  7niles  W.N.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  932. 

WARWICK,  a large  and  populous  post-township  of  Kent 
CQ.,  Rhode  I.sland.  bordering  on  Narraganset  Bay,  and 
intersected  by  the  Stonington  and  Providence  Railroad,  10 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Providence.  It  contains  several  manu- 
facturing villages,  2 banks,  and  a newspaper  office.  The 
flourishing  village  of  Apponaug  is  situated  .at  the  head  of 
an  arm  of  the  Narraganset,  which  sets  up  nearly  5 miles 
from  the  bay.  .and  affords  facilities  for  navigation.  About  a 
mile  from  this  village  is  a huge  rock,  so  nicely  balanced 
upon  another,  that  a boy  can  set  it  in  motion,  producing  a 
noise  heard  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  6 and  even  8 miles. 
From  the  resemblance  which  the  noise  thus  produced  has  to 
a drum,  the  rock  has  been  denominated  “Drum  Rock.” 
Pop.  of  the  township  in  1830,  5529;  in  1840,  6726;  and  in 
1850,  7740  ; in  1860,  8916. 

WARWICK,  a post-village  of  Warwick  township.  Orange 
CO.,  New  York,  about  110  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Albany.  It  con- 
tains 2 or  3 churches,  the  Warwick  Institute,  and  about  500 
inhabitants.  Pop.  of  the  township,  4628. 

WARWICFC,  a township.  Bucks  co.,  Penn.sylvania.  P.  881. 
WARWICK,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop.  1410. 

WARWICK,  a village  and  town.«hip  of  Lancaster  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Conestoga  Creek,  about  9 miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Lancasier.  Pop.  3o56. 

WARWICK,  a small  post-village  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland,  73 
miles  N.E.  of  Annapolis. 

W,\BW1CK,  a handsome  post  village,  capital  of  Warwick 
CO.,  Virginia,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  James  River, 
about  SO  miles  E.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

WARWICK,  a post-office  of  Dooly  co.,  Georgia. 
WARWICK,  a township  in  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  inter- 
sected by  the  Ohio  Canal.  Pop.  1384. 

W.VRIVICK,  a village  of  Canada  We.st,  co.  of  Lambton. 
WARWICK  NECK,  a point  of  land  projecting  into  Narra- 
ganset Bay  from  Kent  co.,  Rhode  Island.  Near  its  southern 
extremity,  at  the  entrance  to  East  Greenwich  Harbor,  is  a 
lighthouse  showing  a fixed  light.  Lat.  41°  34'  12"  N.,  Ion. 
71°27'W. 

WARWICK  NECK,  a post-office  of  Kentco.,  Rhode  Island 
WARWICKSHIRE,  a county  of  England.  See  Wakwick. 
WARYE,  wd'rP,  a small  protected  state  of  llindostan.  in 
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me  N.W.  of  th“  province  of  Guzerat.  Pop.  about  20,000,  j 
chiefly. Juts.  The  town  of  its  name  is  in  lat.  23°  47'  N., 
Ion.  71°  29'  K. 

WASA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Vasa. 

WASCO'PUM,  a post-office  of  Clackemas  co.,  Oregon,  has 
been  discontinued. 

WASELONNE,  a town  of  France.  See  Wasselonne. 

V/ASG.\[J,  the  German  name  of  the  Vosges  Mountains. 

WASH,  an  estuary  on  the  E.  coast  of  England,  between 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Lincoln,  20  miles  in  length  by 
15  miles  in  breadth,  and  receiving  the  rivers  Witham,  Wel- 
land, Ou.se,  Nen,  and  Nar.  Its  shores  are  everywhere  low 
and  marshy,  and  it  contains  many  shoals  which  are  left  dry 
at  low  water;  measures  for  embanking  and  draining  have 
lately  been  put  in  force.  Its  two  principal  channels  are 
called  the  “deeps”  of  Boston  and  Lynn. 

W.\SII  or  GW  ASH,  a river  of  England,  chiefly  in  the  county 
of  Rutland,  joins  the  Welland  near  Stamford,  after  an  E. 
course  of  23  miles. 

WaSH'A,  a lake  of  Louisiana,  about  12  miles  S.W.  of  New 
Orleans,  is  connected  by  several  bayous  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Length  12  miles. 

WaSIPBOURNE.  great,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

WASHBOURNE,  LITTLE,  a hamlet  of  England,  parish 
of  Overbury. 

WaSIPBOURNE  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Barry  co.,  Mis- 
souri. about  185  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Independence. 

WaSIPBKOOK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

W^aSIPBURN,  a township  of  Scott  co.,  Arkansas.  Pop. 
377. 

WASHBURN,  apo.st-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Illinois. 

WaSIPFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

WaSIPFORD-PYNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

WaSIPINGBOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  and  3 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Lincoln,  with  a station  on  the  Lincolnshire 
Railway. 

WaSIPINGLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

W'aSIPINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham,  with 
a station  on  the  York  and  Berwick  Railway,  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Gateshead. 

WASHINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

WASIPINGTON,a  territory  occupying  the  extreme  N.W. 
portion  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica. It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  (which  separate  it  from  Vancouver’s  Island)  and  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  on  the  E.  by  Idaho,  on  the  S.  by  Oregon, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Columbia  River,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  It  lies  between  45°  33'  N.  and 
49°  N.  lat.,  and  between  116°  56'  and  124°  43'  W.  Ion.,  being 
about  360  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
235  miles  in  width,  from  N.  to  S.  Its  form  is  nearly  a 
parallelogram.  The  area  is  estimated  at  70,000  square  miles. 

Face,  of  the  Countr}/. — A large  part  .of  the  surfiice  is  moun- 
tainous, the  mountain  ranges  being  continuations  of  thos^ 
which  are  described  in  Oregon.  The  Cascade  Range  extends 
across  the  territory  in  a north  and  south  direction,  dividing 
it  into  unequal  portions,  the  larger  of  which  is  on  the  east- 
ern side.  The  principal  peaks  of  the  Cascade  Range  in 
Washington  are  Mount  Rainier,  the  altitude  of  which  is 
about  12,300  feet.  Mount  Saint  Helen,  Mount  Adams,  the 
altitude  of  which  is  about  9500  feet,  and  Mount  Baker,  the 
height  of  which  is  estimated  at  10,700  feet.  These  peaks  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Between  the  Cascade  Range 
and  the  ccean  rises  the  Coast  Range,  the  highest  peak  of 
which  is  Mount  Olympus,  on  the  line  between  Clallam  and 
and  Jefferson  counties.  Its  altitude  is  about  8150  feet.  In 
the  S.E.  part  is  a range  called  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  resources  have  not  yet  been  fully 
developed.  Gold  is  reported  to  have  been  found  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Cascade  Range,  near  the  Wenatchie  River,  on  the 
Okanagon  River,  in  Stevens  county,  and  on  the  Columbia 
above  the  month  of  the  Lewis  River.  Coal  mines  have  been 
opened  near  Bellingham  Bay.  The  coal  is  accompanied  by 
new  red  sandstone,  valuable  for  building.  Coal  is  also 
found  in  King  county,  and  other  places. 

Rivers.,  Bays.  Sounds. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Colum- 
bia, the  Clarke’s  River,  the  Lewis  or  Snake  River,  the  Spo- 
kane, the  Okaoagon  or  Okinagan,  the  Yakima,  the  Chehalis, 
the  Skagit,  and  the  Cowlitz  River.  TheColumbia,  after  enter- 
ing the  N.E.  part  from  British  Columbia,  flows  with  a very 
■circuitous  course  through  the  entire  breadth  of  the  terri- 
tory. Near  the  46th  parallel  of  north  latitude  it  turns 
westwiird,  and  pursuing  that  general  direction  until  it  enters 
the  I’acitic  Ocean,  it  forms  about  three-fourths  of  the  bound- 
ury  between  Washington  and  Oregon.  It  is  navigable  by 
liteaniboats  from  its  mouth  to  the  rapids  at  Dalles  City,  and 
from  Wallula  downward  to  the  same.  Twelve  steamers 
navigated  the  Upper  Columbia  (from  the  Dalles  to  Wallula) 
In  ] 864.  Clarke’s  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Columbia,  crosses 
the  E.  boundary  and  traverses  the  N.E  part  of  the  terri- 
tory. Lewis  or  Snake  River,  after  forming  part  of  the  E. 
boundary,  flows  westward  through  the  S.E.  part  of  Wash- 
mgtou  and  enters  the  Columbia.  TheOkanagon  crosses  the 
oorthern  border,  and  flows  southward  to  the  Columbia.  The 
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Yakima  rises  in  the  central  part,  flows  southeastward,  and 
enters  the  Columbia  about  14  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Lewis.  The  Skagit  River  flows  southwestward  through 
M'hatcom  county,  and  enters  Puget  Sound.  The  Chehalis 
rises  in  the  S.W.  part  and  flows  through  Gray’s  Harbor 
into  the  Pacific.  The  navigation  of  all  these  rivers  is  ob- 
structed by  falls  and  rapids.  The  rivers  of  ■Washington, 
particularly  W.  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  having  their 
sources  in  those  snowy  summits,  are  liabhi  to  sudden  floods, 
which  inundate  the  lowlands  on  their  shores.  The  rapids 
and  falls  abound  in  splendid  sites  for  mills. 

The  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  between  Washington  and 
Vancouver’s  Island,  connects  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  .Ad- 
miralty Inlet  and  Puget  Sound,  a large  bay,  extending 
about  70  miles  in  a S.  direction  from  the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 
All  these  are  navigable  for  the  largest  ships,  which  may 
moor  to  the  very  banks,  such  is  the  precipitousness  ol  the 
shores.  On  the  N.W.  border  is  Bellingham  Bay,  an  arm  of 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

Gray’s  Harbor,  an  expansion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chehalis 
River,  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  has  a good  entrance 
The  water  at  the  bar  is  said  to  be  20  feet  deep  at  low  tide. 
Lake  Chelan,  in  the  N.  central  part,  is  about  33  miles  long, 
and  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  territory. 

Cape  Flattery,  at  the  entrance  of  Juan  de  Fuca  Straits,  and 
Cape  Disappointment,  within  the  entrance  of  Columbia 
River,  are  the  principal  capes.  There  are  no  large  islands 
on  this  coast.  The  most  important  is  Destruction  or  Isle  of 
Grief,  about  40  miles  S.  of  Cape  Flattery.  In  Admiralty 
Inlet  is  "Whidby’s  Island,  about  40  miles  long,  covered  with 
fertile  prairies,  and  noted  for  its  deer.  It  has  sufficient  tim- 
ber. but  a scarcity  of  water.  Northwest  of  it  are  the  Arroo 
Islands,  so  valuable  for  their  fisheries. 

Objects  of  interest  to  2'ourists. — Washington  shares  with 
Oregon  the  grand  scenery  on  the  Columbia,  the  Cascades, 
the  Dalles,  and  other  interesting  points.  Here  the  lofty 
summits  of  Mount  St.  Helen,  Mount  Adams,  Mount  Rainier, 
and  Mount  Baker  rear  their  snowy  peaks  from  the  Cascade 
Range,  and  Mount  Olympus  from  the  Coast  Mountains.  Ac- 
cording to  Lev.  G.  Hines,  “Mount  St.  Helen,  in  the  month 
of  October,  1842,  was  observed  to  be  covered  with  a dense 
cloud  of  smoke,  which  continued  to  enlarge  and  move  off  to 
the  eastward,  filling  the  heavens  in  that  direction,  and  pre- 
senting an  appearance  like  that  occasioned  by  a treniendc  us 
c'onflagration,  viewed  at  a vast  distance.  When  the  first 
volumes  of  smoke  had  passed  away,  it  could  be  distinctly 
seen  from  various  parts  of  the  country  that  an  eruption 
had  taken  place  on  the  N.  side  of  St.  Helen’s,  a little  below 
the  summit;  and  from  the  smoke  that  continued  to  issue 
from  the  chasm  or  crater,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a volcano 
in  active  operation.  When  the  explosion  took  i)lace,  the 
wind  w'as  N.W.,  and  on  the  same  day,  and  exteniling  from 
30  to  fifty  miles  to  the  S.E.,  there  fell  showers  of  ashes  or 
dust,  which  covered  the  ground  in  some  places  so  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  collected  in  quantities.  This  last  phe- 
nomenon has  been  of  frequent  occuiTencc,  and  has  led 
many  to  suppose  that  volcanic  eruptions  are  not  uncommon 
in  this  country.” 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions. — The  climate  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Oregon,  with  some  variations  caused  by  difl'erence 
of  latitude  and  locxl  peculiarities.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  soil.  The  Cowlitz  Valley  is  the  most  fertile  portion 
of  this  territory  in  which  agriculture  has  been  attempted. 
The  Chehalis  Valley  on  the  "VV.  is  said  to  have  400,009  acres 
of  excellent  prairie  and  heavily  timbered  land.  The  country 
immediately  around  Puget  Sound  is  represented  as  sandy 
and  unfertile,  but  producing  large  fir  and  cedar  trees.  On 
going,  however,  some  distance  back  from  the  sound,  you 
come  upon  fine  prairies  and  forests,  and  small  lakes  filled 
with  fine  fish,  and  skirted  w ith  timber.  Whidby’s  Island  is 
also  very  fertile,  but  deficient  in  water.  There  are  reported 
to  be  rich  valleys  on  the  streams  flowing  into  Bellingham 
Bay.  The  valley  of  the  Dw'amish  or  Duw'amish,  w Inch  flow's 
into  Elliott  Bay,  is  very  fertile,  and  is  rai)idly  settling.  The 
lowlands  bordering  on  the  streams  are  very  pi  oductive,  and 
covered  densely  with  timber.  Mr.  T.  Winthroj),  of  New 
York,  who  left  that  region  in  September,  1853.  speaks  of  the 
country  between  Puget  Sound  and  the  Cascade  Mountains 
as  heavily  timbered,  chiefly  with  fir,  with  some  scattered 
prairies  and  dry  barrens,  the  latter  covered  with  pebbles  of 
trap-i'ock,  and  sparsely  wooded  wdth  oak.  Across  the  moun- 
tains. the  land  is  open  prairie,  well  watered,  with  small  and 
thinly-wooded  valleys.  The  country  to  the  N.  of  this,  belong- 
ing to  the  Flatheads,  Mr.  W.  reports  as  more  abundant  in 
timber  and  well  adapted  to  settlements.  '1  he  arable  land  in 
Washington  Territory,  W.  of  the  Columbia  River,  is  esti- 
mated at  22,000  square  miles.  The  governor  of  the  territory 
thus  spoke  of  its  resources  in  January,  1854:  “ You  are  un- 
questionably rightly  informed  as  to  the  maritime  advantages 
of  Puget  Sound,  in  affording  a series  of  harbors  almost  une- 
qualled in  the  world  for  capacity,  safety,  and  facility  ot  access; 
nor  need  you  be  told  of  their  neighborhood  to  what  are  now 
the  best  whaling  grounds  of  the  Pacific.  It  is,  however,  only 
recently  that  tlie  settlement  of  this  part  of  our  country  baa 
commenced  to  develop  its  resources,  or  to  show  tbe  aiivur.- 
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cages  \vhi(  o may  be  derived  fi  om  its  position,  and  it  is  these 
points  which  I desire  to  bring  to  your  notice,  'that  portion  of 
Washington  Territory  lying  between  the  Cascade  Mountains 
And  the  ocean,  altliough  equalling  in  richness  of  soil  and  ease 
af  transportation  the  best  portion  of  Oregon,  is  heavily  tim- 
bered, and  time  and  labor  are  required  for  clearing  its  forests 
and  opening  the  earth  to  the  production  of  its  fruits.  The 
great  body  of  the  country  on  the  other  hand,  stretching 
eastward  frcm  that  range  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  it 
oontains  many  fertile  valleys  and  much  good  land  suited  to 
the  farmer,  is  yet  more  especially  a grazing  country,  one 
which,  as  population  increases,  promises  in  its  cattle,  its 
horses,  and  above  all  its  wool,  to  open  a new  and  vast  field 
to  American  enterprise.  But  in  the  meiintime  the  staple  of 
the  land  must  continue  to  be  the  one  which  nature  herself 
has  planted,  in  the  inexhaustible  forests  of  fir,  of  spruce, 
and  of  cedar.  Either  in  furnishing  manufactured  timber  or 
spars  of  the  first  description  for  vessels,  Washington  Terri- 
tory is  unsurpassed  by  any  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast.” 

According  to  the  Eighth  Census,  there  were  in  this  terri- 
tory, in  1860,  284,287  acres  of  unimproved  land  ( in  farms), 
and  81,869  acres  of  inipi'oved  land,  which  produced  86,219 
bushels  of  wheat,  4712  of  Indian  corn,  134, .334  of  oats,  153,.594 
of  Irish  potatoes,  4580  tons  of  hay,  153,092  pounds  of  but- 
ter, and  19,819  pounds  of  wool.  There  were  4772  horses, 
9660  milch  cows,  2571  working  oxen,  16,228  other  cattle, 
and  10,157  sheep. 

Forest  Trees, — Washington  abounds  in  fine  timber.  Here 
is  the  same  species  of  gigantic  fir  tree  which  is  fotmd  in 
Oregon  and  California,  attaining  a height  of  nearly  300  feet, 
and  from  8 to  12  feet  in  dianieter.  The  forest  trees  around 
Puget  Sound  are  especially  large,  and  comprise  yellow  fir, 
cedar,  maple,  oak,  ash,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  alder.  The 
cedar  tree  of  this  region  is  represented  as  differing  in  some 
resi)ects  from  either  the  red  or  white  cedar  of  New  Eng- 
land, though  resembling  both.  Chehalis  county  is  heavily 
timbered  with  fir,  cedar,  spruce,  hemlock  and  maple  on  the 
ujtlands.  The  bottom  lands  are  overgrown  with  the  ash, 
alder,  maple,  balm,  willow,  &c.  The  region  W.  of  the  Coast 
Range  is  mostly  occupied  with  dense  forests. 

Animals. — I'he  forests  abound  in  game  and  wild  animals ; 
among  the  latter  are  the  elk,  deer,  bear,  fox,  otter,  beaver, 
muskrat,  and  rabbit;  and  among  birds,  swans,  geese,  brant, 
gulls,  ducks,  eagles,  grouse,  pheasants,  partridges,  woodcock, 
hawks,  ravens,  and  robins.  Perhaps  no  region  on  the  globe 
more  abounds  in  fish  than  Washington.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  adjoining  waters.  Cod, 
mackerel,  halibut,  herring,  and  flounders;  and  of  shell-fish, 
the  oyster,  crab,  clam,  lobster,  and  many  other  species  are 
found.  The  sahnon  resort  to  the  Columbia  and  its  tributa- 
ries in  immense  shoals. 

Commerce. — Washington  has  excellent  facilities  for  foreign 
commerce.  Among  the  chief  articles  of  export  are  lumber 
and  coal.  “The  finest  spar  and  mast-tiidber  to  be  found 
in  the  world,”  says  Captain  Mullan,  “is  hero  growti  and 
shipped  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  This,  together  with 
the  great  coal  trade  from  Bellingham  Bay,  and  the  fishing 
interests  of  Puget  Sound  is  destined  to  render  this  great 
inland  sea  one  of  our  richest  possessions  on  the  North 
Pacific.” 

During  the  six  months  ending  Jnne  30,  1863,  there  were 
shipped  from  Puget  Sound  55,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 

7.525.000  laths,  6,775,00u  shingles,  46,000  feet  of  piles,  and 
431  spars. 

Education. — According  to  the  Eighth  Census  this  terri- 
tory had,  in  1860,  46  public  schools  w'ith  879  pupils,  $16,176 
income,  of  which  $5957  was  from  taxation;  6 academies, 
witii  159  pupils,  and  $7800  income.  It  had  also  10  libraries, 
comprising  11,.325  volumes,  of  which  9525  volumes  belonged 
to  public  libraries.  The  government  has  donated  about 

46.000  acres  of  land  for  the  endowment  of  a University. 
The  buildings  are  located  at  Seattle. 

Jieligiotis  Denominations.  — Of  the  12  churches  in  Wash- 
ington Territory  in  1860,  the  Episcopalians  owned  1,  the 
Methodists  8,  Presbyterians  2,  and  Roman  Catholics  1. 
There  was  1 church  to  1043  persons.  The  value  of  church 
property  was  $53,200. 

Population. — In  1860,  the  population  of  Washington  was 
11,594,  of  whom  8.225  were  white  males,  2913  white  females, 
*0  free  colored  persons,  and  426  Indians.  Of  the  total  popu- 
lation 833  were  born  in  New  York,  557  in  Maine,  556  in  Ohio, 
484  In  Oregon.  464  in  Illinois,  441  in  Pennsylvania,  1217  in 
freiai.d,  572  in  Germany,  419  in  England,  and  407  in  British 
.America. 

Oiunties.  — Washington  is  divided  into  22  counties,  viz., 
Chehalis,  Clallam,  Clarke,  Cowlitz,  Ferguson,  Island,  Jef- 
iersou.  King,  Kitsap,  Klikitat,  Lewis,  Pacific,  Pierce.  Sawa- 
wish,  Skamania,  Snohomish,  Spokane,  Stevens,  Thurston, 
Wahkiakum,  Walla  Walla,  Whatcom. 

Towns. — The  princii)al  towns  are  Olympia,  Walla  Walla, 
Vancouver,  Seattle,  Steilacoom,  and  Cascades.  Capital, 
Olympia. 

Government. — The  governor,  secretary,  receiver,  and  regis- 
ter are  .'ippointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
governor  receives  $3000  per  annum.  The  legislature  con- 


sists of  a council,  composed  of  9 members,  and  a house  o1 
representatives,  composed  of  30  members.  Washingtoi 
was  organized  as  a territory  in  March,  1853,  before  which 
date  it  was  a part  of  Oregon. 

WASHINGTON,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Kansas,  bor 
dering  on  Nebraska,  has  an  area  of  900  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Little  Blue  River,  by  Snake  Creek,  and  othei 
creeks.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Pop.  383. 

WASHINGTON,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Maine,  has  an  area  of  about  2700  square  miles.  It  is  sepa 
rated  from  New  Brunswick  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  by  the  St 
Croix  Kiver,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Atlanth^.  It  i? 
drained  by  the  Schoodicand  East  and  West  Machias  Rivers, 
and  contains  numerous  lakes,  the  most  important  of  wbi<  b 
are  Schoodic  and  Bascankegun  Lakes.  The  sea-coast  of 
about  50  miles  extent  abounds  in  bays  and  inlets,  which 
afford  excellent  harbors.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  soil  fertile,  especially  in  the  interior.  The  Calais  and 
Barring  and  the  Franklin  Railroads  are  within  the  county; 
the  St.  Croix  is  navigable  along  its  border  to  Calais,  28  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
George  Washington,  “the  father  of  his  country.”  Capital, 
Machias.  Pop.  42,534. 

WASHINGTON,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Ver- 
mont, has  an  area  of  about  580  square  miles.  It  is  watered 
chiefly  by  Onion  River  and  its  branches,  which  furnish 
abundant  water-  power.  The  surface  is  rough  and  uneven, 
and  in  some  parts  mountainous.  It  lies  chiefly  between 
the  E.  and  W.  ranges  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  The  railroad  connecting  Concord  and 
Burlington  passes  through  this  county.  Organized  in  1810 
under  the  name  of  Jefferson,  which  in  1814  was  exchanged 
for  that  which  it  now  bears.  Capital,  Montpelier.  Pop. 
27,612. 

WASHINGTON,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Rhode  Island,  has  an  area  of  about  340  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Narraganset  Bay,  and  S.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  drained  chiefly  by  the  Pawcatuck 
River  (foi'ming  part  of  its  western  border)  and  its  lirauches, 
which  furnish  valuable  water-power.  It  has  several  good 
harbors,  which  afford  great  facilities  for  navigation  and  the 
fisheries.  The  surfiice  is  uneven,  and  in  the  W.  part  hilly. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  grazing.  The  rail- 
road connecting  Stonington  and  Boston  traverses  the  county. 
Capital,  South  Kingston.  Pop.  18,715. 

WASHINGTON,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  New  York, 
bordering  on  Lake  Champlain,  contains  about  800  .siiuare 
mile.s.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Hudson,  and 
on  the  N.W.  by  Lake  George.  It  is  drained  by  the  Hoosick. 
Pawlet,  and  Poultuey  Rivers,  with  Batten  Kill  and  Wooc, 
Creek,  which  all  afford  valuable  water-power.  The  surface 
in  the  N.  part,  around  Lake  George,  is  rough  and  moun- 
tainous ; in  the  .southern  portions,  moderately  uneve’’ 
The  soil  in  the  more  level  parts  is  generally  fertile;  in  the 
N.  well  adapted  to  grazing.  In  1850  this  county  produced 
457,053  pounds  of  wool,  the  greatest  quantity  produced  in 
any  county  of  the  state  except  Ontario.  Iron  ore,  slate,  marble, 
water  limestone,  marl,  and  some  lead  and  copper,  are  among 
its  mineral  treasures.  Lake  Champlain  is  navigable  along 
part  of  its  border.  The  county  is  iuter.-^ected  by  the  Cham- 
plain Canal,  by  the  Saratoga  and  Washington  Railroad,  and 
the  Rutland  and  Washington  Railroad.  Washington  county 
received  its  present  name  in  1784.  having  previously  been 
called  Charlotte.  Capitiils,  Salem  and  Sandy  Hill.  Pop 
45,904. 

WASHINGTON,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Penn- 
.sylvania,  bordering  on  Virginia,  has  an  area  of  850  square 
miles.  The  .Monongahela  forms  its  E.  boundary ; Chartier’s 
and  Racoon  Creeks  rise  in  the  county  and  flow  into  the  Ohio 
River;  the  S.  part  is  drained  also  by  branches  of  Wheeling 
and  Tenmile  Creeks.  The  surface  is  elevated  and  traversed 
by  deep  ravines,  formed  by  the  watercourses;  the  ui)lands 
are  generally  undulating.  The  soil  is  well  cultivated.  In- 
dian corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  wool,  cattle,  and  pork  are  the 
staples.  In  1850  this  county  produced  933,167  pounds  of 
wool,  the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any  county  of  the 
United  State, s.  Bituminous  coal  is  abundant;  limestone  and 
sandstone  are  the  principal  rocks.  The  county  is  liberally 
supplied  with  water-power.  The  .Monongiihela  is  navigable  by 
steamboats  along  the  border.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Nm 
tional  Road,  and  by  the  Hempfield  Railroad.  Organized  in 
1781.  Capital.  Washington.  Pop.  46,805. 

W.\SHl.\GTON,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Maryland, 
bordering  on  Pennsylvauia,  has  an  area  of  about  480  square 
miles.  The  Potomac  forms  its  S.W.  boundary,  and  separates 
it  from  Virginia,  and  it  is  intersected  by  Antietam,  Cone- 
cocheague,  and  Lii'king  Creeks.  The  surface  is  broken  by 
hills  of  moderate  height,  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  South  Moun- 
tain, extending  alotig  the  eastern  bomer.  The  soils  are  of 
limestone  and  slate  formation;  the  former  is  highly  pro 
ductive.  In  1850  the  county  produced  809,093  bu.shels  of 
wheat,  a greater  (luantity  than  any  other  county  in  the  state 
Limestone  and  iron  are  the  most  valuable  minerals.  The 
river  aud  treeks  furnish  abundant  water- power,  which  is 
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•ised  a several  cotton  factories,  erected  since  1850.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  passes  along  the  border,  and  the 
1 ran*:iiu  llailri-ad  terminates  at  Hagerstown,  the  county- 
seat.  Pop.  3 1 ,41 7,  of  whom  29  982  were  free,  and  1435  slaves. 

WASHINGTON,  a county,  co-€xtensive  with  the  District 
3f  Cclumbia,  which  see. 

WASHINGTON,  a county  in  the  S.S.IV.  part  of  Virginia, 
kiordering  on  Tennessee,  has  an  area  of  484  square  miles.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  North,  Middle,  and  South  Forks  of 
Uol.«lon  Kiver,  dividing  it  into  three  fertile  valleys,  branches 
of  tlie  great  valley  of  Virginia.  'The  Clinch  Mountain  forms 
the  N.W.  boundary,  and  tlie  county  is  traversed  b^'  \Valk<U'’s 
Moantain.  This  county  is  reniarkable  for  its  valuable  mine- 
rals, its  fertile  soil,  and  excellent  pastures.  Limestone,  gyp- 
sum, iron,  and  stone-coal  are  abundant,  and  large  quantities 
of  salt  are  procured  on  the  N.E.  border.  'The  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  llailroad  passes  througl)  the  conniy.  Capital, 
Abingdon.  Pop.  16,891,  of  whom  14,345  were  free,  and  2547 
slaves. 

IV'ASIIINGTON,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina. at  the  mouth  of  Itoanoke  River:  area  estimated  at  409 
S(iuare  miles.  Albemarle  Sound  washes  its  N.  border.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  by  swamps,  which 
produce  cypi-e.ss  and  red  cedar.  Formed  from  'Tyrrell  in 
1799.  Capital,  P!  mouth.  Pop.  6357,  of  whom  3892  were 
free,  and  2465  slaves. 

W ASH  ING'TON.  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Geor- 
gia. contains  about  700  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.W.  by  the  Oconee  River;  the  Ogeechee  washes  its  north- 
eastern border,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Ohoopee  Kiver  and 
Buffalo  Oeek.  The  surface  in  .some  parts  is  hilly,  in  others 
level.  'The  soil  is  calcareous,  and  generally  fertile.  Extet)- 
sive  caves  occur  near  the  county  seat,  containing  the  remains 
of  huge  animals,  and  fossils  in  endless  variety:  opal,  jasj)er. 
agate,  and  chalcedony  have  been  found  near  this  locality, 
and  the  county  contains  an  abundance  of  limestone  and 
burrstone.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Railroad.  Cani 
tal,  Saundersville.  PoiJ.  12,698,  ol  wliom  6166  were  free, and 
6532  slaves. 

AVASIIINGTON,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Florida,  bor- 
dering on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  an  area  of  about  1150 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  \V.  by  the  Choctaw- 
hatchee  Kiver,  intersected  by  Holmes’  Creek,  and  drained 
by  the  Econfena  River.  'The  Bay  of  St.  Andrew’s,  on  the 
southern  coast,  forms  a good  harbor.  'The  surface  is  some- 
what uneven;  the  soil  not  very  productive.  Capital,  Ver- 
non, Population  2154,  of  whom  1680  were  free,  and  474 
slaves. 

WASHINGTON,  a countyin  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Alabama, 
bordering  on  the  Mississijipi,  has  an  area  of  about  960  .square 
miles,  'i’he  'J'omhigbee  Kiver  forms  its  entire  E.  boundary. 
The  surface  is  uneven.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  rather  poor. 
The  'Tombigbee  is  navigated  by  steamboats  on  the  E.  bor- 
der. and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  llailroad  passes  near  the  TV, 
border.  Cai)ital,  Old  Washington.  Pop.  4669,  of  whom 
2175  were  free,  and  2494  slaves. 

WASHING'TON,  a county  in  tlie  W.  part  of  Missi.ssippi, 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Arkan- 
sas. has  an  area  of  about  1250  square  miles.  Sunflower 
Kiver  flows  through  the  county.  The  surface  is  a level 
plain;  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  fertile,  but  a part  of  it  is  sub 
ject  to  inundation.  Capital,  Greensville.  Pop.  15,679  of 
whom  1212  were  free. 

WASHINGTON,  a parish  in  the  E.  part  of  Louisiana,  bor- 
dering on  Mississippi,  contains  about  850  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Pearl  River,  and  intersected  by 
Bogue  Chitto.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  or  undulating. 
'The  soil  is  .sandy,  and  produces  the  pine.  Capital.  Frank- 
lin ton.  Pop.  4708,  of  whom  3018  were  free,  and  1690  slaves. 

WASHl.NG'TON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of 
Texas,  has  an  area  of  about  825  square  miles.  'The  Brazos 
Kiver  bounds  it  on  the  E.  and  the  Yegua  Creek  on  the  i\. 
Tlie  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  mostly  a deep  and  fer- 
tile loam.  'The  live-oak  and  red  cedar  are  abund.ant  along  the 
Brazos  River.  Pioduce  is  exported  by  the  river  in  steam- 
boats. which  ascend  to  Washington.  'This  county  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  thickly  settled  in  Texas.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  republic  was  declared  here  in  1836.  Capital, 
Bi(‘nham.  P.  15,215,  ofwhom  7274  were  free,  and7941  slaves. 

W'ASHING'TON,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Arkan.sa.s, 
bordering  on  the  territory  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  contains 
tbout  900  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  branches  or 
bead  streams  of  the  White  River,  and  by  the  Illinois,  an 
.'iftluent  of  the  Arkansas.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills 
and  lalley.s.  Many  cattle  and  swine  are  exported.  In  1850 
theio  cere  rai.sed  557.757  bushels  of  corn;  34,472  of  wheat; 
136,656  of  oats,  and  103.496  pounds  of  butter.  'The  produce 
of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  was  gi'eater  than  of  any  other 
county  in  the  state,  and  that  of  butter  the  greatest,  with 
the  exception  of  I’ope  county.  An  active  emigration  is  di- 
rected to  this  county,  which  is  already  among  the  mo.st 
populous  of  the  state.  Capital,  Fayetteville.  Pop.  14,673, 
of  whom  13  180  were  free,  ami  1493  slaves. 

WASHINGTON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Tennessee, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina;  area  estimated  at  500  square 
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miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Nolichucky  River,  and  tlie 
Watauga  River  forms  its  N.E.  boundary.  'The  surface  is 
finely  diversified  by  mountains  and  valleys;  the  soil  cf  the 
latter  is  highly  productive,  well  watered,  and  much  im- 
proved. Iron  is  exported  from  the  mines  of  the  county, 
which  are  very  extensive.  'The  streams  furnish  abundant 
water-power.  It  is  traversed  by  the  route  of  the  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia  Railroad.  Washington  county  is  among 
the  oldest  in  the  state,  having  been  settled  before  the  Kevo^ 
liition.  Capital,  Joiiesborough.  Pop.  14,829,  of  whom  13,877 
were  free,  and  952  slaves. 

WASHING'TON.  a county  near  the  centre  of  Kentucky, 
h.as  an  area  estimated  at  4.50  square  miles.  Chaplain’s  Fork 
of  Salt  River  flows  through  the  N.  part  of  the  county,  and 
al.-^o  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.AV.  'The  surface  is  undu- 
lating and  well  timbered;  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  fertile. 
'The  underlying  rock  is  a fine  limestone,  valuable  for  build- 
ing. Organized  in  1792.  Capital,  Springfleld.  Pop.  11,575, 
ot  whom  S753  were  free,  and  2822  slaves. 

W.ASlllNG'TON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Ohio,  bor- 
dering on  Ohio  Kiver,  which  separates  it  from  Virginia, 
contains  about  650  S(iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Muskingum  and  Little  iMuskingum  Rivers.  'The  surface  is 
finely  diversified  ; the  soil  is  productive.  Bituminous  coal 
is  abundant,  and  iron  ore  is  found.  'This  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Railroad.  Oil  (peti  o- 
leuiii)  is'  exported  from  this  county.  'The  streams  afford 
motive  power,  which  is  used  extensively  in  manulactories. 
'This  county  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  in  the 
state;  it  was  settled  in  1786,  by  natives  of  New  England. 
Capital,  Marietta.  Population  in  1850,  29,540;  in  1860, 
36.268. 

WASHINGTON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Indiana,  con- 
tains 540  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Blue  Kiver  and 
Lo.st  River,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Muscakituck.  and 
the  E.  fork  of  White  Kiver.  A range  of  hills,  called  tlie 
“ Knobs,”  extend  near  the  E.  border.  'The  other  portions 
of  it  are  undulating,  and  have  a fertile  soil.  Cavernous 
limestone  and  sandstone  underlie  the  surface.  'The  Lo.st 
Kiver  of  this  county  enters  a subterranean  channel,  and 
after  flowing  a considerable  distance,  returns  to  the  surface. 
In  1850  this  county  produced  215,595  bushels  of  oats,  the 
greatest  quantity  produced  by  any  county  in  the  state.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad. 
Organized  in  1813.  Capital,  Salem.  Pop.  17,909. 

WASHING'TON.  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  525  square  miles.  'The  Kaskaskia  Kiver  washes  its 
N.W.  border,  and  the  county  is  drained  by  Elk.  Beaucoup, 
and  Crooked  Creeks.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  con- 
sists partly  of  prairie,  and  partly  of  timber  land.  'The  soil 
in  some  i)arts  is  productive.  'Tlie  Central  Railroad  pas.ses 
through  the  county.  Capital,  Nashville.  Pop.  13,731. 

WASHINGTON,  a county  in  the  E.S  E.  jiart  of  Missouri, 
has  an  area  of  800  square  miles.  The  Maramec  River 
washes  its  N.W.^iorder.  'The  Big  Kiver  lises  in  the  county, 
and  forms  part  of  the  N.E.  boundary:  it  is  al.so  drained  by 
the  head  streams  of  the  Big  Black  Kiver,  and  by  Courtois 
and  Indian  Creeks.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and 
broken,  and  covered  with  forests.  'The  county  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  mineral  re.sources.  Iron  and  lead  are  the 
most  abundant.  'The  Iron  Mountain,  on  the  S.E.  border,  is 
de.scribed  as  “ literally  a mountain  of  magnetic  iron  ore,” 
rising  about  300  feet  above  the  pdain.  and  measuring  a mile 
and  a half  across  the  summit.  Numerous  lead-mines  have 
been  opened  near  Potosi.  Silver,  copper,  plumbago,  copperas, 
chalk,  and  limestone  are  also  found.  A railroad  is  comple- 
ted from  St.  Louis  to  the  Iron  Mountains.  Cai)ital,  Potosi. 
Pop.  9723.  of  vjjliom  8695  were  free,  and  1028  slaves. 

WASHING'TON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  570  square  miles.  'The  Iowa  Kiver  washes  the  N.E. 
border,  the  Skunk  Kiver  intersects  the  S.W.  part,  and  the 
English  River  flows  through  the  northern  part  into  the  Iowa. 
'The  surface  is  diversified  by  rolling  prairies  and  groves  of 
timber,  which  are  generally  distributed  along  the  large 
streams ; the  soil  is  good  and  well  watered.  The  streams  of 
this  county  afford  motive-i)ower  for  mills.  3 his  county  is 
connected  by  raih'oad  with  3Iuscatin.'<.  Cajjital, Washington. 
Pop.  14.235. 

WASHINGTON,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Wisconsin, 
has  an  area  of  about  430  square  miles.  It  is  interseeted  by 
Milwaukee  Kiver.  and  al.«o  drained  by  0.«.sin  and  Rubicon 
Rivers,  small  affluents  of  Rock  Rivc-r.  and  by  Cedar  and 
Sauk  Creeks.  'The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level; 
the  soil  is  based  on  limestone,  and  is  very  productive.  The 
limestone  which  underlies  the  surface  is  a good  materiai 
for  building.  A mine  of  iron  ore  has  been  opened  in  the 
tov-nship  of  Hartford.  The  county  is  copiously  supplied 
with  water-power.  Public  Works — Milwanl.ee  and  Saint 
Paul  Railroad.  Settled  in  iSofl.  In  18.50  the  pupulation  of 
the  county  was  19,485.  but  since  that  time  t)  o limits  b.-ive 
been  reduced  liy  the  formation  of  Ozaukee  county.  Capihil, 
West  Bend.  Pop.  in  1860,  23.622. 

WASHING'TON.  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Minnesota, 
contains  about  370  square  miles.  It  is  b'mnded  « n the  S 
by  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  and  on  the  E uv  the  jt.  Croix, 
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which  separates  it  from  Wisconsin.  The  surface  is  some- 
what divei’sifietl,  and  the  soil  fertile.  In  1850  the  county 
produced  11,830  bushels  of  corn;  23,262  of  oats;  1196  of 
barley;  9340  of  potatoes;  and  755  tons  of  hay;  the  quanti- 
ties of  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  being  the  greatest  pro- 
duced by  any  one  county  in  the  territory.  Capital,  Still- 
water. Pop.  6123. 

WASHINGTON,  the  most  southern  county  of  Utah  Ter- 
ritory, bordering  on  Arizona,  has  an  area  estimated  at  above 
10,1)00  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Rio  Colorado, 
and  by  the  Rio  San  Juan  and  others  of  its  tributaries. 
This  county  was  formed  from  part  of  Iron  county  since  1850, 
and  consequently  the  censxis  gives  us  no  information  re- 
specting it.  Pop.  691. 

WASHINGTON,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Oregon,  has 
an  are;i  estinuited  at  800  sqmire  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  Coast  liiinge.  and  drained  by  the  Tualitan  River, 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Capital,  Hillsborough.  Pop. 
2801. 

WASHINGTON,  a post-township  in  Knox  county,  Maine, 
22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1662. 

WASHINGTON,  a post-township  in  Sullivan  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  29  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Concord,  drained  by  Ashue- 
lot  and  Contoocook  Rivers.  Pop.  897. 

WASHINGTON,  a post-township  in  Orange  co.,  Vermont, 
IS  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  manufactui’es  of 
castings,  machinery,  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  Pop. 
1249. 

WASHINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Berkshire 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Western  Railroad,  138  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  948. 

IVASHINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  cf  Litchfield 
co.,  Connecticut,  33  miles  ML  by  S.  of  Hartford.  Much  of 
the  scenery  of  this  township  is  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
The  Shepaug  River  passes  through  it,  and  furnishes  water- 
power for  a puddling  forge  at  'Woodville,  and  a woollen-mill, 
foundry,  and  machine  shop  near  the  centre.  In  the  N.ML 
corner  of  the  township  is  the  romantic  village  of  New  Pres- 
ton. on  the  outlet  of  Waramaug  Pond.  A blast-furnace  and 
several  other  manufacturing  establishments  are  here  loca- 
ted. The  principal  business  on  this  stream  is  the  sawing 
into  slabs  of  the  pure  white  marble  quarried  from  the  neigh- 
boring hills.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1659. 

WASH  INGTON,  !i  post-township  of  Dutchess  county,  New 
York  about  70  miles  S.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2685. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jersey, 
bordering  on  the  Passiiic  River.  Pop.  2273. 

WASHING  I ON,  a township  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jer- 
sey. Pop.  1723. 

WASHINGTON,  a towmship  of  Camden  co..  New  Jersey. 
Pop. 1307. 

WASHINGTON,  a village  of  Middlesex  co.,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  left  bank  of  South  River,  10  miles  S.ML  of  Perth 
Amboy,  contains  4 stores,  and  about  50  dwellings.  Steam- 
boats ply  between  this  place  and  New  York  during  the 
summer. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  2504. 

WASHINGTON,  a post-village  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey. 
See  Gkrman  V.allet. 

WASHINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Warren 
co..  New  Jersey,  about  48  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Trenton.  Total 
population,  2634. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1600. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  993. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  by  the  Alle- 
ghany Portage  Railroad.  Pop.  1215. 

M'ASHINGTON,  a township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Poi).  1191. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  914. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2416. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  15v96. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Franklin  co., Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  3419. 

W'ASHINGTON,  a village  and  township  of  Greene  county, 
Pennsylvania  about  7 miles  N.  of  Way nesburg.  Pop. 757. 

WASHINGTO.N',atown8hip  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1301. 

WASHINGTON,  atownship  of  Jefferson  co.,Pennsylvania, 
intert<ected  by  the  Sunbury  and  Ei  ie  Railroiid.  Pop.  1079. 

IV  ASH  INGTON,  a post-borough  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
.sylvania.  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  about 
3 miles  l)elow  Columbia.  It  hiis  2 churches,  and  several 
stores.  Incorporated  in  1827.  Pop.  639. 

M'.ASHI N’GTON,  a township  of  Lehigh  co..  Pennsylvania, 
on  th"  h'^’t  bank  of  the  Lehigh  River.  Pop.  2414. 

M .ASHIXGTON.  a townshi):)  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, intersected  by  tie  route  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail- 
road. Pop.  1086. 
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WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Snyder  co  t>ennsylvani^ 
Pop.  1370. 

WASHINGTON,  a pleasant  ani  flourishing  town,  capuai 
of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  National  Road,  an': 
on  the  Hempfield  Railroad,  25  miles  S.VY.of  Pittsburg.  The 
Ilempfield  Railroad  (not  yet  finished)  extends  from  Wheeling 
to  the  Central  Railroad  at  Greensburg.  The  town  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  literary  institutions,  and  the  elegance  ot 
its  public  buildings,  among  which  are  the  court-house,  a 
number  of  well-built  churches,  a female  seminary,  a bank, 
and  the  edifice  of  Washington  College.  The  latter  is  a 
flourishing  institution,  founded  in  1806.  Two  or  3 newspapers 
are  published  here.  Incorporated  in  1810.  Pop.  in  1860, 3587. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1389. 

WA.^HINGTON,  a township  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  764, 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  York  co,,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1407. 

WASHINGTON,  a city,  the  political  metropolis  of  the 
United  States,  is  finely  located  between  the  Potomac  River 
and  a tributary  called  the  East  Branch.  The  Observatory 
lies  in  38°  53'  39"  N.  lat.,  and  77°  2'  48"  W.  Ion.  from  Green- 
wich ; it  is  itself  a meridian,  and  many  of  our  maps  reckon 
their  longitude  from  this  city.  Its  distances  from  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States  are,  on  the  N.and  N.E.  from 
Baltimore,  38  miles;  Philadelphia,  136;  New  York,  226; 
Albany,  376;  Boston,  432;  and  Portland,  542  miles;  on  the 
N.W.  and  W.,  from  Buffalo,  376;  Detroit.  526;  Milwaukee, 
700;  Chicago,  763;  San  Francisco,  about  2000,  (in  an  air- 
line;) St.  Louis,  856;  Louisville,  590 ; Cincinnati,  497 ; and 
Pittsburg,  223  miles ; and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.,  from  Rich- 
mond, 122;  Wilmington,  (North  Carolina,)  416;  Charleston, 
544;  Mobile,10  !3;  New  (Jrleans,1203 ; and  Nashville,714 miles. 

General  Arpecl. — Though  not  a seven-hilled  city,  "Wash- 
ington has,  as  well  as  Rome,  its  Capitoline  Hill,  command- 
ing views  scarcely  less  striking  than  those  of  the  Eternal 
City.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potonuic  River, 
between  two  small  tributaries,  the  one  on  the  E.,  called  the 
East  Branch,  and  the  one  on  the  W.,  called  Rock  Creek. 
The  latter  separates  it  from  Georgetown.  The  general  alti- 
tude of  the  city  plot  is  40  feet  above  the  river,  but  this  is 
diversified  by  irregular  elevations,  which  serve  to  give  va- 
riety and  commanding  sites  for  the  public  buildings.  The 
plot  is  slightly  ami)hi theatrical,  the  President's  House  on 
the  W.  standing  on  one  of  the  sides,  and  the  Capitol  on  the 
other,  while  the  space  between,  verges  towards  a point  near 
the  river.  The  President’s  House  and  the  Capitol  stand 
centrally  with  regard  to  the  whole,  thougn  situated  at  the 
distance  of  a mile  and  a half  from  each  other,  the  former  44 
feet  above  the  Potomac,  and  the  latter  72  feet.  The  summit 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  Capitol  stands  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a plain,  stretching  E.,  while  that  to  the  N.  of  the 
President’s  House  tends  westward.  When  the  streets  shall 
have  been  lined  with  buildings,  few  cities  can  ever  have 
presented  a grander  view  than  that  which  will  be  offered 
to  the  spectiitor  from  the  western  steps  of  the  Capitol,  look- 
ing towards  the  President’s  House,  with  Rennsylvania 
Avenue  stretching  before  him  for  more  than  a mile,  w'ith 
a breadth  of  160  feet,  the  view  terminated  on  the  west 
by  the  colonnade  of  the  Treasury,  In  front,  towards  the 
river,  (itself  more  than  a mile  in  width,)  is  an  extensive 
park,  enclosing  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  wnth  its  pic- 
turesque towers,  and  the  lofty  column  reared  to  the  memory 
of  Washington.  On  the  left,  Maryland  Avenue  terminates 
at  Potomac  Bridge,  with  Arlington  Heights  in  the  distiuice, 
and,  looking  south  he  sees  the  Arsenal,  and  at  a distance  of 
8 miles,  Alexandria.  On  the  right  he  will  have  beneath 
him  the  General  Post-Office,  the  Patent-Office,  the  City 
Hall,  and  doubtless  still  more  splendid  public  and  many 
sumptuous  private  dwellings,  which  may  have  been  erected 
ere  another  generation  passes  away.  Nor  would  Washing- 
ton lack  commercial  facilities,  but  for  the  still  greater  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  its  older  sister  cities.  The  natural 
commercial  advantages  are  probably  not  surpassed  by  any 
capital  in  Europe;  but  our  country  so  abounds  in  fine 
localities  for  commercial  towns,  that  those  of  Washington 
are  thrown  into  the  background.  The  plan  of  the  city  is 
unique,  and  everything  is  laid  out  on  a scale  that  shows  an 
anticipation  of  a great  metropolis;  and  though  these  antici- 
pations have  not  yet  been  realized,  they  are  entirely  within 
the  probabilities  of  the  future.  The  city  plot,  which  lies 
on  the  \V.  border  of  the  60  square  miles  which  now  consti- 
tute the  District  of  Columbia,  extends  4).^  miles  in  a N.W. 
and  S.E.  and  about  2]/^  in  a N.E.  and  S.'VVL  direction,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  neiirly  II  square  miles.  A very  small  portio)i 
of  this,  however,  is  as  yet  built  upon,  'the  city  was  planned 
by  an  architect  named  L’Enfant.  Taking  the  Capitol  Hill 
for  a centre,  he  biid  down  streets  parallel  thereto,  and  in 
due  lines  from  Ea.st  to  West.  These  are  distinguished  by 
letters — the  street  immediately  North  of  the  Capitol  being 
called  A Street  North;  that  immediately  South  of  the  Capi- 
tal, A Street  South,  and  so  on  through  most  of  the  iil))habet, 
Another  set  of  streets  running  from  North  to  South  inter- 
sect the  lettered  streets  at  right-angles  and  are  distinguished 
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i>y  uunioers,  the  first  street  East  of  the  Capitol  being  Isf 
Street  East;  the  first  street  West  of  the  Capitol,  Isi  Street 
West,  and  so  on  to  the  number  each  way  of  about  30  streets. 
The  s<iuares  or  building  lots  formed  by  these  streets  are  of 
very  irregular  size  and  shapes.  This  is  caused  by  some  15 
avenues,  named  after  the  states  existing  when  the  site  of  the 
Capitol  was  chosen.  These  avenues  run  in  a S.E.  and  N.W., 
or  in  a S.W.  and  N.K.  direction;  often,  but  not  always, 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  their  points  of  section  forming 
large  open  spaces.  Eour  of  these  avenues  and  North  and 
South  and  East  and  West  Capitol  Streets,  intersect  each 
other  at  the  Capitol  Grounds,  and  5 avenues  and  a number 
of  streets  at  the  Park  around  the  President’s  House.  The 
ground  taken  up  in  streets  is  greater  than  that  devoted  to 
buildings,  and,  as  many  of  the  streets  are  of  enormous 
width,  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  proper  order  will  be 
very  great.  A plan  is  now  proposed  for  inclosing  the  cen- 
tre or  sides  of  the  larger  avenues  for  gr.ass  and  shrubbery 
or  court-yards.  Many  of  the  spaces  at  the  intersections  of 
the  avenues  and  streets  are  enclosed  and  planted,  and  are 
very  ornamental. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  the  greatest  abundance  of  water, 
which  is  brought  from  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac, 
distant  some  18  miles,  by  an  aqueduct  which  passes  through 
11  tunnels,  and  over  6 bridges,  one  of  which,  crossing  the 
Cabin  John  Creek,  is  a beautiful  piece  of  architecture, 
being  of  white  marble,  with  a single  arch  of  220  feet  span, 
the  largest  arch  in  the  world.  The  supply  from  this  aque- 
duct is  estimated  at  30,000,000  of  gallons  a day.  The  source 
of  the  water  is  108  feet  above  tide-water.  The  highest 
ground  in  the  city  (Eleventh  and  N Streets)  is  103  feet. 

Public  Buildings. — In  this  respect  alone  does  Washington 
at  present  fulfil  the  ideas  entertained  of  a great  metropolis. 
The  Capitol,  President’s  House,  Treasury  Buildings,  Patent- 
Office,  Post-Office,  and  Smithsonian  Institute,  are  structures 
that  would  grace  any  city.  First  of  these,  in  architectural 
merit  and  in  point  of  interest,  is  the  Capitol,  containing  the 
halls  of  the  national  legislature,  supreme  court  room,  &c. 
This  building  is  situated  on  an  eminence  (looking  towards 
the  W.)  of  72  feet  above  tide-water,  and  consists  of  what  is 
known  as  the  centi  e Capitol  and  extensions.  The  centre 
building  was  commenced  in  1792,  when  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  by  Washington.  The  extension  was  commenced 
in  1851,  by  President  Fillmore.  The  centre  or  original 
Capitol  is  352  feet  long  by  121  feet  in  depth ; the  extensions 
C()mi)rehend  two  wings,  each  238  by  140  feet,  connected  by 
corridors  44  feet  long.  The  whole  building  is  737  feet  long, 
and  covers  an  area  of  3}^  acres.  The  material  of  the  centre 
Capitol  is  a porous  freestone  of  a light  yellow,  painted 
white;  but  the  extensions  are  of  pure  white  marble.  A 
rotunda,  96  feet  in  diameter  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
is  surmounted  by  a dome  of  iron,  upon  the  top  of  which  is 
Crawford's  bronze  statue  of  Liberty.  The  head  of  the  statue 
is  287  feet  above  the  basement  of  the  Capitol,  and  377  feet 
above  low-tide.  On  the  eastern  front  are  three  grand  por- 
ticoes of  Corinthian  columns.  The  western  front  projects 
83  feet,  including  the  steps,  and  is  embellished  with  a re- 
cessed portico  of  10  columns.  This  front,  though  not  so 
imposing  in  itself  as  the  eastern,  commands  the  finest 
view  anywhere  to  be  had  in  Washington,  overlooking  all 
the  central  and  western  portion  of  the  city,  and  all  the 
princi[)al  public  buildings.  On  the  steps  of  the  eastern 
central  portico  are  groups  of  statuary  by  PerSlco  and 
Greenough.  In  the  eastern  part  is  a colossal  statue  of 
Washinglon  by  Greenough.  The  tympani  of  the  porticoes 
are  intended  tor  statuary,  one  being  already  filled  by  nu- 
merous figures  representing  the  Progress  of  Civilization, 
from  the  chisel  of  Crawford.  The  centre  Capitol  contains 
the  rotunda,  which  is  filled  with  historical  paintings,  8 in 
number,  four  by  Trumbull,  the  subjects  of  which  are:  1.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence;  2.  The  Surrender  of  General 
Burgoyne;  3.  The  Surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis;  4.  Gene- 
ral Washington  Resigning  his  Commission  at  Annapolis. 
The  subjects  of  the  remaining  pictures  are  the  embarkation 
of  the  Pilgrims  from  Leyden,  by  Weir;  the  Landing  of 
Columbus,  by  Vanderlyn;  tlie  Baptism  of  Pocaliontas,  by 
Chapman,  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Mississli)pi,  by  Powell. 
West  is  the  l.ibrary  of  Congress,  containing  over  100.000 
volumes.  South  of  the  rotunda  the  visitor  passes  into  the 
old  Hall  of  Representatives,  now  a passage-wjiy  to  tlie  new 
Hall,  and  intended  fora  hall  of  statuaiy.  This  is  by  far 
the  finest  liall  in  the  building,  being  semi-circular,  96  feet 
long  60  feet  high, and  surrounded  by  24  columns  of  Potomac 
marble.  Brescia,  or  pudding-stone,  with  Corinihian  capitals 
of  Italian  marble.  Over  the  souih  door,  where  formerly 
stood  the  speaker’s  chair,  is  placed  a statue  of  Liberty,  sup- 
ported by  an  eagle  with  spread  wings.  In  front  of  the 
chair,  and  immediately  above  the  nortli  entrance,  is  a figure 
repre.senting  History  Recording  the  Events  of  the  Nation. 
This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Capital.  The 
north  door  of  the  rotunda  leads  to  various  halls,  on  tlie 
right  of  which  is  the  Suiireme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
formerly  the  Senate  Chamber,  semi-circular,  75  feet  long 
and  45  iiigli,  with  columns,  in  the  rear  of  the  judges'  seats,  of 
Potomac  marble.  Under  the  Supreme  Court  Room  is  the 
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room  formerly  occupied  by  that  tribunal,  now  devoted  to  a 
law  library,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  heavy  arches  At  the 
entrance  are  the  corn-stalk  columns,  or,  as  they  have  been 
called,  the  American  order  of  architecture.  In  the  northern 
extension  the  visitor  finds  the  new  Senate  Chamber ; in  the 
southern,  the  House  of  Representatives ; both  constructed 
of  iron,  of  oblong  form,  with  flat  ceilings,  and  dift'ering 
little  from  each  other  except  in  size.  The  ornarnentatioD 
of  these  rooms  is  mostly  gilding  and  painting;  and,  though 
more  convenient  for  members  and  spectators,  far  inferioi, 
in  architectural  beauty,  to  the  old  halls,  with  their  domed 
ceilings  and  columns,  which  features,  how'ever,were  thought 
to  interfere  with  the  acoustics  of  the  old  Represen tat.'ve 
Hall.  The  passages  in  the  extensions  are  much  more  sj.a- 
cious  than  in  the  centre  building,  and  the  staircases  of 
various  marbles  are  very  imposing.  The  Senators’  Retiring 
Room  is  the  most  costly  and  chastely  adorned  of  anj',  being 
entirely  of  marble,  the  sides  of  gold-veined  Tennessee,  and 
the  ceiling  of  Italian.  Adjoining  is  the  room  occupied  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  painted  in  fresco,  with 
portraits  of  Wjishington  and  his  Cabinet;  also,  a beautiful 
room  for  the  Vice  President.  The  Senators’  Reception  Room 
is  also  elaborately  painted  in  fresco.  Many  of  the  Commit- 
tee Rooms  below  are  adorned  with  paintings,  a la  fresco,  on 
the  hard  wall.  The  passages  under  the  Senate  are,  in  like 
manner,  covered  with  the  principal  plants,  birds  and  ani- 
mals of  the  country,  but  are  so  dark  that  the  painting  is 
seen  to  poor  advantage.  Adjoining  the  Senate  Chamber 
are  exquisite  statues  of  Franklin,  by  Powers, and  Hancock, 
by  Stow'c.  Two  pairs  of  bronze  doors  were  intended  to  be 
placed  at  the  doors  on  the  porticos.  One  of  these,  by 
Rogers,  representing  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Columbus,  has  arrived,  but,  bj'  some  mistake,  was  not  fitted 
to  the  enti  ance  door,  and  is  placed  in  the  passage-way  from 
the  old  Representative  Hall  to  the  new — a bad  position. 
They  cost  over  $20,000.  Adjoining  the  Representative  Hall, 
is  a statue  of  Jefferson,  by  Powers;  and,  on  the  landing  of 
one  great  staircase  is  a very  large  and  admirable  fresco 
painting,  by  Leutze,  representing  Western  Progress.  The 
Speaker's  Room  is  highly  finished  with  gilding  and  paint; 
and  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  especially 
admired  fur  its  frescoes  representing  Cincinnatus  and  Put- 
nam leaving  their  respective  ploughs  ; also  the  sickle  and 
mowing-machine  in  contrast.  Under  the  Representative 
Hall  is  a fine  row  of  monolithic  columns  with  capitals  com- 
jiosed  of  the  tobacco  and  thistle,  'the  24  columns  and  40 
pilasters  in  the  grand  vestibules  of  the  Senate  and  House 
are  entirely  original,  the  capitals  being  comi)C)sed  of  corn- 
leaves,  tobacco,  and  magnolias.  The  gilded  ornamentations 
of  the  ceilings  and  cornices  of  the  twm  Houses  are  aU 
drawn  from  the  natural  products  of  the  countiy.  The 
steam  beating-apparatus  in  the  basement  of  the  building  is 
an  object  of  great  interest.  The  grounds  around  this  fine 
building  conqirise  about  25  acres,  but  are  soon  to  be  en- 
larged to  nearly  double  the  size.  On  the  western  front 
they  were  intended  to  extend  to  the  Potomac,  with  the 
occasional  transit  of  city  streets.  That  portion  near  the 
Capitol  was  greatly  abridged  in  size  in  consequence  of  an 
unw'ise  sale  of  portions  for  private  purposes.  What  remains 
is,  however,  being,  by  degrees,  improved  according  to  plans 
of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  who  died  just  as  he  had  com- 
pleted the  part  in  front  of  the  Smithsonian,  and  south 
of  the  President’s  House;  his  design  being  to  carry  out  the 
plan  of  the  commissioners  who  laid  out  the  city,  by  form- 
ing a connection  through  gardens  and  parks  between  the 
Capitol  and  President’s  House.  That  part  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land Avenues  is  being  converted  into  a Botanical  Garden; 
the  basis  being  a large  collection  of  plants  brought  out  by 
the  South  Sea  and  Japanese  Exploring  Expeditions.  The 
President’s  House  interruiits  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  a 
distance  of  miles  N.W.  of  the  Capitol,  having  been 
placed  at  a distance,  on  Washington’s  suggestion,  that  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  ought  to  be  so  far 
apart  as  to  insure  separate  hours  of  business  for  each.  It 
has  a front  of  170  feet  by  86  feet  deep,  is  2 stories  high,  and 
built  of  freestone  painted  white.  The  northern  front  has  a 
portico  ornamented  with  4 Ionic  columns  facing  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  and  3 at  the  sides;  under  this,  cariiages 
drive  to  deposit  their  visitors.  The  Potomac  front  has  a 
circular  colonnade  of  6 Ionic  columns.  In  the  centi  e of  the 
north  lawn  is  a statue  of  Jefferson,  and  across  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  building,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Lafayette  Square,  is  a bronze  equestrian  statue  to 
General  Jackson,  placed  there  in  January,  1853. 

The  plan  of  the  city  contemplated  the  jil  vcing  of  all 
executive  offices  near  the  President's,  or  on  the  level  of  tlie 
Park  before  described,  but  this  has  been  greatlj'  interfered 
with  by  the  erection  of  the  Treasury  Building  on  a site 
which  shuts  out  the  view  of  the  President’s  House,  and 
gives  the  first  building  a very  cramped  position.  An  im- 
mense edifice,  ab^,i.t  6<J0  feet  long,  and  about  200  feet  wide, 
is  devoted  to  the  Treasury  and  State  Dejiartments  The  eapt 
front  (on  the  north  bend  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  o.an«e^’ 
by  the  interruption  from  the  park  around  tbo  Prt«ident  • 
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House)  has  a colonnade  of  Ionic  columns,  300  feet  lon^. 
The  north  and  south  ends  of  the  huilding  also  have  projec- 
ting porticos.  Tliis  edifice  has  about  500  rooms,  and  con- 
tains, besides  tlie  accommodations  fur  an  army  of  clerks,  an 
immense  engraving  and  printing  establishment.  The  Navy 
and  War  Department  and  Pension  Office  are  very  large, 
plain  brick  structures,  west  of  tlie  President’s.  About  halt- 
way  between  tlie  Capitol  and  President's  House,  north  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  fronting  E Street,  is  the  structure 
occupied  by  the  General  Post-Office,  one  of  the  finest  edifices 
in  Washington.  It  is  of  white  marble,  204  feet  long  and 
L02  deep,  and  contains  over  200  rooms.  Occupying  the 
square  between  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  F and  G Streets,  is  the 
tuilding  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  Home  De- 
partment, generally  called  (from  one  of  its  bureaus)  the 
Patent-Office.  This  edifice  covers  an  entire  square,  and  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  structure  in  Washington  for  extent 
or  elegance,  if  we  except  the  Capitol.  Here  are  deposited 
models  of  every  machine  or  invention  that  is  patented; 
here  also  are  at  present  the  rooms  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, with  large  collections  illustiative  of  the  fruits 
and  cereals  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
edifice  was  not  placed  nearer  the  other  departments,  but  in 
the  erection  of  all  the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Capitol  and  President’s  House,  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  plans  of  the  founders.  On  the  proposed  new  park  at 
the  angle  between  the  President’s  House  and  the  Capitol, 
has  also  been  commenced  a colossal  monument  to  Wash- 
ington, to  be  erected  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people.  This  site  was  set  apart  by  the  commissioners  for  a 
proposed  monument  to  Washington,  and  he  died  under  the 
impression  that  herevsculd  be  erected  an  equestrian  statue 
which  had  been  voted  to  him  by  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  plan,  as  finally  decided  upcu,  is  an  obelisk  of  wliite 
marble,  55  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  diminishing  at  the 
height  of  500  feet,  to  25  feet  sf|uare,  standing  on  a pedestal 
17  feet  high,  which  is  to  contain  arched  rooms  for  reception 
of  relics,  &c.  Every  state  has  furnished  a block  of  native 
stone  or  copper,  which  are  to  be  inserted  at  each  landing 
of  the  inside  staircase.  It  is  now  about  180  feet  high.  If 
ever  completed,  it  will  be  as  a monument  of  the  restored 
Union.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  statue  ordered  by 
the  Continental  Congress  was  never  erected;  but,  after  the 
monument  had  been  commenced.  Congress  ordered  an 
equestrian  statue,  which  was  erected  by  Clarke  Mills,  in 
trhe  Circle,  near  Georgetown.  The  statue  of  Jackson  in 
Lafayette  Square  is  by  the  same  artist.  East  of  the  monu- 
ment, and  about  midway  between  that  and  the  Cnpitol,  on 
a gently  rising  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  new  park  now 
being  laid  out,  stands  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  one  of  the 
noblest  institutions  and  finest  structures  in  Washington. 
The  edifice  is  450  feet  long  by  140  wide,  is  built  of  red  sand- 
stone, in  the  Romanesque  or  Norman  style,  embellished  by 
9 towers  of  from  75  to  150  feet  in  height,  and  when  viewed 
from  Capitol  Hill,  has  an  imposing  effect.  In  the  building 
is  a museum  for  objects  of  natural  history,  200  feet  long, 
one  of  the  best  supplied  laboratories  in  the  United  States, 
a gallery  for  paintings  and  statuary,  120  feet  long,  and  a 
room  capable  of  containing  a library  of  100,000  volumes, 
and  actually  numbering  40,000,  in  1865;  of  which  4539 
were  copyright  works.  This  institution  was  endowed  by 
James  Smithson,  Esq.,  an  Englishman,  who  left  to  the 
United  States  $515,169,  “to  found  at  Washington  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  increase  and  difiusion  of  knowledge  among 
men.”  The  structure,  which  was  commenced  in  1846,  has 
been  built  by  the  interest  accumulating  up  to  that  time, 
and  still  leaves  a surplus  (in  1855)  of  $139,159.  The  fund 
yields  an  annual  income  of  more  than  $30,0U0.  Works  on 
ethnology  and  antiquities  have  already  been  published  by 
the  institution.  The  cabinets  collected  by  the  exploring 
expedition  will  be  transferred  thither.  The  officers  of  the 
institution  are  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Chief  Justice,  Com- 
missioners of  the  Patent-Office,  and  the  Mayor  of  Washing- 
ton, besides  a Board  of  Regents,  who  elect  a Chancellor, 
Secretary,  and  Executive  Committee.  The  active  literary 
and  scientific  duties  of  the  institution  fall  upon  the  Secre- 
tary and  his  Assistant  Secretaries. 

The  National  Observatory,  one  of  the  institutions  most 
creditable  to  the  government,  occupies  a commanding  site 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  S.W.  of  the  President’s  Hov»‘' 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  of  tne 
navy.  Besides  the  astronomical  observations  constantly 
made  here,  chronometers,  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  are 
thoroughly  tested,  researches  made  as  to  tides,  currents, 
&c.,  and  longitudes  determined  with  greater  accuracy  by  the 
aid  of  the  electric  telegraph.  The  large.-^t  telescope  is  a 14 
feet  l efractor;  smaller  telescopes  are  constantly  employed 
searching  the  heavens  for  comets.  Precisely  at  12  o’clock 
mean  time,  each  day,  a black  ball  is  let  fall  from  the  fiag- 
staff  of  the  Observatory,  by  which  the  iTihabitants  of  Wash- 
ington may  regulate  their  time.  The  Ar.«enal,  on  Green- 
leaf's  Point,  at  the  junction  of  the  East  Brancli  with  the 
Potomac,  is  one  of  the  principal  arsenals  of  construction  in 
the  United  States. 


About  1)4  miles  N.E.  from  the  arsenal,  and  the  same  dia 
tance  S.E.  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  East  Branch,  is  the  Navy 
Yard,  which  covers  about  20  acres,  enclosed  by  a wall.  Thit 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  yards  in  the  Union,  and  em- 
ploys more  than  400  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  anchors, 
chain-cables,  steam-engines  and  boilers,  jiyrotechnics,  iii 
brass  and  iron  foundries,  &c.,  &c.  On  the  o])posite  side  of 
the  Eastern  Branch,  from  the  Navy -Yard,  is  the  government 
asylum  for  the  insane  of  the  district  of  Columbia  and  the 
army  and  navy,  one  of  the  most  extensive  institutions  of 
the  bind  in  the  United  States,  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
farm,  and  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  city.  The  Con- 
gressional bnrying-ground  is  situated  about  1 mile  E.  of 
the  Capitol,  on  the  Eastern  Branch.  Here  have  been  de- 
posited, for  a short  time  at  least,  the  remains  ol  s'  me  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  nation,  and  liere  arc-  erected 
cenotaphs  to  all  members  of  Congress  dying  while  in  office. 

The  buildings  of  the  Coast  Survey  do  not  in  themselves 
deserve  any'  notice,  but  the  operations  carried  on  here  under 
the  superintendence  of  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  a name  well 
known  to  science,  are  of  the  most  important  nature.  Here 
are  transacted  the  computing,  drawing,  engraving,  electro- 
typing, printing,  instrument-making,  &c.,  connected  with 
the  coast  surveys,  and  the  construction  of  standard  weights 
and  measures,  &c.  On  the  north  of  the  city,  on  extensive 
grounds  commanding  a view  of  the  Potomac,  are  handsome 
white  marble  edifices,  devoted  to  the  Military  Asylum,  the 
inmates  of  which  are  mostly  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812 
and  the  Mexican  war.  One  of  these  edifices  has  been  lat- 
terly appropriated  as  the  summer  residence  of  the  jiresident. 

F(>7-ts. — The  important  position  of  Washington  during  the 
great  rebellion  led  to  the  most  careful  ijiaqiarations  for  its 
defense,  and  the  fortifications  around  this  city  and  Alex- 
andria embrace  a circuit  of  nearly  40  miles.  There  are  56 
large  forts  mounting  from  10  to  50  guns  each,  and  mtiny 
small  batteries  which  mount  from  3 to  12  guns  each.  The 
forts  and  batteries  are  further  connected  by  rifle-pits.  A 
fine  military  road  through  the  valleys  behind  the  works, 
and  out  of  observation  of  an  enemy,  connects  the  forts  north 
of  the  Potomac,  so  that  in  case  of  attack  troops  could  rapidly 
be  concentrated  at  any  one  point  without  marching  through 
the  city.  All  the  works  are  of  earth  and  trunks  of  trees, 
with  secure  bomb-proofs,  and  nearly  every  fort  has  a well 
of  excellent  water.  None  of  these  works  w’ere  assailed 
during  the  war  but  Fort  Stei>hens,  on  the  Seventh  Street 
road,  wliich  was  for  a short  time  threatened  by  a band  of 
raiders,  who  succeeded  in  effecting  their  retreat  with  soma 
loss  of  life,  but  much  plunder. 

* Railroads,  die. — Washington  communicates  with  the  S. 
and  S.W.  by  steamboat  to  A quia  Creek,  55  miles  below 
Washington,  and  thence  by  the  Fredericksburg  Riclimond 
and  Potomac  Railroad.  A branch  road  running  N.  to  Bal- 
timore connects  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Objects  of  hderest  in  the  Vicinity. — Fifteen  miles  S.  of 
Washington,  on  the  Potomac,  is  Mount  Yernon,  once  the 
home,  and  now  the  tomb  of  Washington.  Thirteen  miles 
above  Georgetown  are  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac, 
thought  by  many  to  equal,  in  wildness  and  picturesque 
interest,  any  in  the  country.  'J  he  Little  Falls,  which  have  in 
all  a descent  of  15  feet,  are  only  3 miles  above  Georgetown 

Washington  contains  6 banks,  and  about  14  newspaper 
offices,  5 or  6 of  which  issue  dailies.  For  manufactures  and 
commerce,  see  District  of  Columria. 

Population. — The  resident  population  of  Washington  in 
1860  was  60,000;  in  1855,  about  5.’- ,000;  and  including  George- 
town, 65,000.  But  this  number  is  greatly  increased  during 
the  sessions  of  Congress,  by  the  accession  not  only  of  the 
members  and  their  families,  but  of  visitors  and  persons 
spending  the  winter  or  a portion  of  it  here,  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  the  society  and  gayety  of  the  capital,  't  hough 
the  groM’th  of  Washington  has  not  been  rapid,  it  has  been 
steady,  and  the  city  has  increased  within  the  past  few  years 
in  a considerably  greater  ratio  than  heretofore.  During  the 
FFor  continuation,  see  Appendix.] 

WASHINGTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Rappahannock 
CO.,  Virginia,  120  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  S.E.  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  on  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Rappahannock  River.  It  contains  1 or 
2 churches,  1 academy,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  about  400. 

■W'ASHINGTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Beaufort  co., 
North  Carolina,  on  the  left  bank  of  Tar  River,  127  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Raleigh,  and  about  40  miles  from  Pamlico  Sound, 
Ves.sels  drawing  8 feet  of  water  ascend  to  (his  village,  and 
smaller  boats  to  Tarborough.  It  has  2 banks,  capita] 
$300,000,  several  stores,  and  a newspaper  office.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  1400. 

WASHINGTON,  a handsome  po.st-village,  capital  of  Wilkes 
CO.,  Georgia,  is  .situated  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Broad  and  Little  Rivers,  53  miles  W.N.W.  of  Augusta.  It 
has  an  active  business,  and  contains  a court-house,  4 
churches,  1 bank,  and  a newspaper  office.  A branch  rail- 
road about  20  miles  long  extends  southward  to  fhe  Georgia 
Railroad. 

WASHINGTON,  a post- village  in  Autauga  co.,  Alabama, 
on  Alabama  River.  12  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Montgomery. 
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WASHINGION,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Mississippi, 
ibout  80  miles  W.S.W.  of  Jackson.  It  contains  2 or  3 
abuvches,  and  several  seminaries. 

WASHINGTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  St.  Landry 
parish.  Louisiana,  on  the  Courtableau  Bayou,  at  the  head  of 
Rteaniloat  navigation,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Opelousas 
and  Western  Bailroad,  7 miles  N.  of  Opelousas.  Free  pop.  536. 

WASHINGTON,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Washington 
CO.,  Texas,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brazos  Kiver,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Navasoto,  65  miles  N.W.  of  Houston,  and  120 
miles  E.  of  Austin  City.  The  Independence  of  Texas  was 
proclaimed  in  1836.  at  this  place,  which  was  the  capital  of 
the  republic  at  thr  time  of  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  several  years  previous.  It  is  favorably  situated  for 
trade,  be  ng  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the 
Brazos  The  rivei  flows  through  a fertile  planting  region, 
In  which  cotton,  maize,  and  rice  are  produced,  and  the  live- 
oak  and  red  '•euar  are  abundant.  It  contained,  in  1860, 
1000  inhabitants. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Conway  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  325. 

W.^SHINGTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hempstead  co., 
Arkansas,  125  miles  S.W.  of  Little  Rock.  It  has  a court- 
house, a jail,,a  United  States  land-office,  a male  and  female 
seminary,  and  a newspaper  office.  Pop.  in  1850,  469. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Independence  co.,  Arkan- 
sas. Pop.  465. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  519. 

IV'ASHINGTON,  a township,  Sevier  co.,  Arkansas.  P.  465. 

W.4.SHINGTON,  a township  of  Washitaw  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  469. 

WASHINGTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Rhea  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  134  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 

WASHINGTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Mason  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  railroad  from  Maysville  to  Lexington,  Sj  miles 
S.W.  of  the  former.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a rich  and 
well-improved  country.  It  contains  3 churches.  Pop. 
645. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio.  P.980. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Belmont 
co , Ohio,  has  1 bank.  Pop.  1472. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1229. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio,  inter- 
sected by  the  Carrollton  Branch  Railroad.  Pop.  749. 

WASHINGTON,  a township.Clerinont  co.,Ohio.  Pop.  2717. 

WASIIINOTON,a  township  of  Clinton  co..Ohio.  Pop.1319. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  in-* 
tersected  by  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad.  Pop.1333. 

WASHINGTON. a township, Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  P.905. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  I*.  1397. 

WAS  HI  \OTON,a  township  of  Defiance  co.,  Ohio.  P.749. 

IV  ASHINGTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Fayette  co  .Ohio, 
on  Paint  Creek,  and  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Zanesville  Rail- 
road, 77  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  It  has  3 churches,  1 
academy,  2 newspaper  ofiices,  2 banks,  2 w'oollen  factories, 
and  several  mills.  Laid  out  in  1811.  Pop.  1035. 

WASHINGTON,  a township,  Franklin  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1420. 

WASHINGTON,  a post-village  of  Guernsey  county.  Ohio, 
on  the  National  Road,  32  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Zanesville.  It  is 
situated  in  a fertile  country,  and  has  an  active  business.  It 
contains  1 Catholic  and  4 Protestant  churches,  1 bank,  and 
a woollen  factory.  Pop.  832. 

WASHINGTO.V,atown.ship  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio.  P.  741. 

IVASHINHTON,  a township  of  Hancock  co..  Ohio.  P.  1662. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  721. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio.  P.1124. 

IVASHINGTON,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  894. 

WASHINGTO.N,  atownship  of  Hockingco..  Ohio.  P.  1629. 

WASHINGTON, a township  of  Holmes  co..  Ohio.  P.  1433. 

WASHINGTON, a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio.  P.1050. 

W ASHINGTi  )N,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,Ohio.  P.  1019. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Licking  co..  Ohio,  inter- 
sected by  the  Columbus  and  J^ake  Erie  Railroad.  Pop.  140S. 

W ASHINGTO.V,  a township  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  681. 

WASHINGTON, a township  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1371. 

W.\SHINGTON,atownshipof  Mercer  co,  Ohio.  Pop.  958. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio,  inter- 
sected by  the  Miami  Canal.  It  contains  the  village  of  Piqua. 
Pop.  5866 

WASHINGTON, a township  of  Monroe  co.,Ohio.  P.1554. 

IVASHINGTON,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  2074. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Jlorrow  co.,  Ohio,  inter- 
sected by  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad. 
Pop.  1099. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  1398. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Paulding  co.,  Ohio.  P.574. 

W ASHINGTi  )N,  a township  of  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio.  P.1068. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Preble  co..  Ohio.  P.  3166. 

WASHINGTON,  a village  and  township  of  Richland  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Columbus  and  Lake  Erie  Bailroad.  Pop.  1797. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Sandusky  co.,  Ohio,  inteiy 
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sected  by  the  Cleveland  Norwalk  and  Toledo  Railroad. 
Pop.  1992. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio,  inter- 
sected by  the  Ohio  Canal.  Pop.  956. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Shelby  :o.,  Ohio,  inter- 
sected by  the  Miami  Canal.  Pop.  1105. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Stark  co.,Ohio,  intersected 
by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Fop.  2032. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio 
Pop. 840. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  601. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Van  Wert  co.,  Ohio,  inter- 
sected by  the  Miami  Canal.  Pop.  957. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  899. 
WASHINGTON,  a post-township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  M-i- 
comb  CO  . Michigan.  Pop.  1845. 

WASHINGTON,atownship,  Adams  co., Indiana.  Pop.811. 
WASHING  I ON,  a township,  Allen  co  , Indiana.  Pop.1496 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Blackford  co.,  Indiana 
Pop.  782. 

WASHINGTON. a township,  Brown  co  , Indiana.  P.1594 
WASHINGTON,  a township,  Carroll  co.,  Indiana.  P.  681. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana.  P.1317 
WASHINGTON, a township,  Clarke  co, Indiana.  P.1169. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Clay  co..  Indiana.  P.  17fi7 
WASHINGTON,  a township,  Clinton  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1140. 
WASHINGTON,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Daviess  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad 
106  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis,  and  3 miles  E.  of  the  Wa 
bash  and  Erie  Canal.  The  village  is  the  principal  place  of 
business  in  the  county,  and  contains  3 or  4 churches,  a 
newspaper  office,  and  a land  office.  Pop.  estimated  at  1200 ; 
of  the  township  in  1860,  3183. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Decatur  county,  Indiana. 
Pop.  3991. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1076. 

WA  SIIINGTON,  a township.  Elkhart  co.  Indiana.  P.  1124.  . 
WASHINiiTON,  a township,  Gibson  co.,  Indiana.  P.  908. 
WASHINGTON,  a township.  Grant  co  , Indiana.  P.  1209. 
WASHINH  fON,  a township,  Greene  co.,  Indiana.  P.  73& 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  2925. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop. 1427. 

WASHINGTON,  a township,  Jackson  co.,  Indiana.  P.826. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1431. 

WASHINOTON,  a township,  Marion  co.,  Indiana.  P.2143. 
WASHINGTON,  a township,  Miami  co.,  Indiana.  P.1221. 
WASHINWTON,  a township,  Monroe  co.,  Indiana.  P.  965. 
WASHINGTON,  a township,  Morgan  co.,  Indiana.  P.  2717 
WA>  HING TON,  atownship.  Noble  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  940. 
WASHINGTON,  a township,  Owen  co.,  Indiana.  F.  1991. 
WASHINGTON,  a township,  Parke  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1116. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Indiana. 
WASHINGTON,  a township,  Porter  co.,  Indiana.  P.  493. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Putnam  county,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1958. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop. 1798. 

WASHINGTON,  a township,  Ripley  co.,  Indiana.  P.1212. 
WASHINGTON,  a township,  Rush  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1085 
WASHINGTON,  a township,  Shelby  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1357 
WASHINGTON,  a township,  Starke  co.,  Indiana.  P.  302. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana 
Pop.  1124. 

WASHINGTON,  a township,  Warren  co.,  Indiana.  P.  733 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana 
Pop.  2832. 

WASHINGTON,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Wayne  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Railroad  from  Richmond  to  New- 
castle, about  12  miles  N W.  of  the  former.  Pop.  in  1850, 
283;  of  the  township  in  1860,  2171. 

WASHINGTON,  a post-village  of  Tazewell  co.,  Illinois,  71 
miles  N.  of  S|)ringlield. 

WASHINGTON,  a village  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois,  about 
10  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Peoria. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Missouri 
Pop.  3230. 

WASHINGTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
Missouri,  is  .situated  on  the  Missouri  River,  55  miles  by  rail 
road  W.  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  principal  depot  for  the  pro- 
duce which  is  exported  from  the  county.  Pop.  1216. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Missouri. 
Pop. 1641. 

WASHINGTON,  a township,  Osage  co..  Missouri.  P.  1319 
WASHINGTON,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa,  6C 
S.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

W A SIIINGTON,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  Iowa,  is  situated  on  a prairie,  about  30  milee 
S.S. W.  of  Iowa  City.  It  is  connected  by  railroa  d with  Mus- 
catine, 37  miles  distant.  It  contains  a court  /vouse,  and  • 
national  bank  Pop.  27  55. 
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WASHINGTON,  township,  Greene  co.,  Wisconsin.  P.838. 

W’ASHINGTON,  a town  of  Yolo  co..  California. 

WASHINGTON,  a region  of  land  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
discovered  in  1854  bv  the  United  States  Expedition  under 
Dr.  Kane.  It  is  connected  to  Greenland  by  an  immense 
glacier,  which,  issuing  in  C0°  W.  Ion.,  runs  nearly  due  N.,  pre- 
senting a face  300  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  This  gla- 
cier was  followed  along  its  base  for  a distance  of  80  miles  in 
one  unbroken  escarpment.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
glacier  ever  discovered  by  any  navigator,  and  the  only  ob- 
btaole  to  the  insularity  of  Greenland. 

WASIFINGTON,  or  UAHUGA,  oo-S-hoo'ga,  one  of  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  South  Pacific  Ocean;  lat'.  8°  56'  S..  Ion. 
139°  33'  W.  It  is  about  9 miles  long  and  of  striking  appear- 
ance, forming  in  the  middle  a mountain  2430  feet  high. 

WASHINGTON  BUTTE,  (Lute,)  a post-office  of  Linn  co., 
Oregon. 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE.  See  Chestertown.  Maryland. 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE.  See  Lexingtox,  Virginia. 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  a post-office  of  Washington 
co..  Tennessee. 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS,  a post-office  of  New  York  co.. 
New  York. 

WASHINGTON  HOL^LOW,  a post-village  of  Dutchess 
CO..  New  York,  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Poughkeepsie. 

WASHINGTON  LAKE,  of  Yolo  county,  towards  the  N.W. 
part  of  California,  is  about  3 miles  loug  by  half  a mile  wide. 

WASHINGTON  MILLS,  post-office,  Oneida  co.,  New  York. 

■WASHINGTON  SOUTH  YUBA,  a post-office  of  Nev.ada 
CO.,  California. 

WASIPINGTONVILLE,  a Tillage  of  Orange  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Newburg  Branch  Railroad,  12  miles  S.W.  of 
Newburg. 

WASHTNGTONYILLE,  a village  of  Oswego  co..  New  York. 

WASHINGTONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Montour  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  75  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

WASHINGTONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Ma- 
ryland. 

W'ASHINGTON'YILLE,  a village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio. 
162  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

WASHITA,  formerly  OUACHITA,  wosb'e-taw',  a river 
formed  by  three  branches,  the  North,  Middle,  and  South 
Forks,  which  unite  in  Montgomery  county,  in  the  W.  part 
of  Arkansas.  It  flows  in  a general  south-easterly  course 
until  it  crosses  the  N.  boundary  of  Louisi.ana.  Below  this 
its  direction  is  nearly  southward,  and  it  falls  into  Red  River 
by  three  channels,  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  above  500  miles.  The  portion  of  this 
river  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tensas  is  sometimes  called 
Black  River.  It  is  regularly  navigated  by  large  steamboats 
to  Camden,  in  Arkansas,  about  300  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  smaller  boats  sometimes  ascend  as  far  as  Rockport. 
The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Camden,  on  the  right,  and 
Monroe,  on  the  left  bank. 

WASHITA,  a parish  in  the  N.  part  of  Louisiana,  contains 
735  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Washita  River,  and 
is  drained  by  Boeuf  and  Bartholomew  Bayous.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  pine-clad  hills.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is 
fertile,  especially  along  the  river  The  parish  contains  ex- 
tensive forests  of  pine,  oak.  and  hickory.  All  of  the  streams 
above  named  are  navigable  by  steamboats.  A railroad  is 
projected  through  the  parish  from  Vicksburg  to  Shreveport. 
Capital,  Monroe.  Pop.  4727,  of  whom  1887  were  free,  and 
28-io  slaves. 

WASHITA,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Arkansas, 
Is  intersected  by  ihe  Washita  River,  navigable  by  large 
steamboats.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  of  moderate 
height.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy  and  fertile.  Washita  county 
is  among  the  most  populous  of  the  state,  and  is  rapidly  fill- 
ing up  with  emigrants.  Capital,  Camden.  Pop.  12,936,  of 
whom  8458  were  free,  and  4478  slaves. 

WASHITA  CITY.  See  Ouachita  City. 

W\AS1I0UG.\L,  wA'shoo-gaP,  a post-office  of  Gark  co., 
W'ashington  Territory. 

W'aSIPTENAW',  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Michigan, 
has  an  area  of  720  .square  mile.s.  It  is  inter.sected  by  Huron 
River,  and  by  the  North  Branch  of  the  Raisin;  the  East 
Branch  of  Grand  River  (called  by  the  Indians  Wa.shtenong) 
ri.ses  in  the  county,  which  is  also  drained  by  the  sources  of 
Macon  River,  and  by  Saline  and  Stony  Creeks.  The  surface 
is  agreeably  diversified  with  prairie.s,  oak-openings,  (plains 
producing  a scattered  growth  of  oaks  free  from  underbrush,) 
and  den.se  forests.  The  soil  is  a deep  and  fertile  sandy  loam, 
in  18-50  it  produced  528.042  bushels  of  wheat.  40,387  tons  of 
hay,  and  250.775  pounds  of  wool.  The  produce  of  wheat, 
hay.  aiul  wool  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  county 
lU  the  state  excepting  Oakland.  The  streams  afford  exten- 
sive water-power.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Michi- 
g.au  Central  Railroad.  Capital,  Ann  Arbor.  P.  35,686. 

WASIGNY,  vd'seen'yeet,  a market-town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Ardennes,  8 mile.s  N.  of  Rethel.  Pop.  1000. 

W.\^STNQ.  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Berks. 

W'ASIUGAN.  See  V.t.SlOOGAX. 

WASLUI  or  VASLUI,  vds-loo/ee,  a town  of  Moldavia,  on 
the  Biriat,  40  milN.®  S.S.E.  of  Yassy. 
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WASMES,  vam,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilainanl, 
6 miles  W.  of  Mens.  Pop.  6064. 

VVASMES-ANDEMETZ-BRIFFCETL.vamPjNd'm.Vbreerfcr, 
a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  7 miles  E.S.E.  of 
Tournay.  Pop.  1090. 

WAS'PERTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WASPIK,  wds/pik,  a village  and  parish  of  the  Nether 
lands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Breda 
Pop.  2418. 

WAS'SAIC,  a post-village  and  station  of  Dutchess  co. 
New  York,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  85  miles  from  New  York 

WASSAU.  See  Wausau. 

WASSEIGES,  vds'saizh/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
and  35  miles  W.  of  Liege.  Pop.  1020. 

WASSELA,  wds'se-ld',  or,  more  properly,  W'ASSOQLO, 
(W'assoolo.)  written  OUASSOULO  in  French,  a country  of 
W est  Africa. 

W'ASSELONNE,  vd.s'seh-lonn',  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ba.s-Rhin,  14  miles  W.N.W'.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  in 
1852,  4731,  who  manufacture  woollen  and  cotton  yarn  and 
hosiery. 

WASSELY,  a town  of  Austria.  See  W'esseei. 

W'ASSEMON  RIVER.  Wisconsin.  See  Pekatonica. 

WASSENAAR,  wds'seh-naR',  a village  of  Holland,  pr. 
vince  of  South  Holland,  5 miles  W.  of  Leyden,  and  2 miles 
from  the  North  Sea.  Pop.  1292. 

W'ASSERBURG,  ^vds'ser-bOoRG',  a town  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
on  the  Inn,  31  miles  E.S.E.  of  Munich.  Pop.  2238. 

WASSl’AtLKBEN,  tvdsbser-lA'bim,  a village  of  Prus.sia,  pro- 
vince of  Saxony,  government  and  12  miles  W.S.W . of  Mag- 
deburg. on  the  Use.  Pop.  1150. 

WASSEROLS.  a village  of  Prussia.  See  Krummknols. 

WASSERTRUDINGEN,  (Wa.s.-^ertrudingen,)  ^d.sVr-tru - 
ding-en,  a walled  town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Middle  Franco 
nia.  and  on  the  railway,  19  miles  S.  of  Anspach.  Pop.  2017. 

WASSIGNY,  <vds'seen'yee^  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aisne.  31  miles  N.  of  Laon.  Pop.  in  1852,  1224. 

WAS/SONVILLE,  a post-village  in  the  N.  part  of  Wasii- 
ington  CO.,  Iowa,  situated  on  or  near  the  English  River. 

WASSOOLO.  See  Wassela. 

WA.SSOTAH,  was-so/td,  a strong  hill-fort  of  South  India, 
20  miles  AV.  of  Sattarah,  and  taken  by  the  British  in  1818. 

AV AST/AA'ATER,  a lake  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland, 
parish  of  St.  Bees.  It  is  the  deepest  of  the  Cumberlanc 
lakes,  being  45  fathoms  in  depth  off  the  S.  shore.  Its  banks 
are  precipitous  on  that  side,  but  elsewhere  they  present 
little  variety. 

WASUNGEN,  ^Absoong-en,  a town  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  on 
the  AA'erra,  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Meiningen.  Pop.  2497. 

AV'ASUNGEN,  a town  of  Central  Germany.  -See  AYa 
nUNGEN. 

AA’ATAB,  wA'tab,  a post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Minnesota 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  lOO  miles  above  St 
Anthony.  It  was  laid  out  in  1850,  and  has  some  trade  with 
the  Indians.  Pop.  33. 

WATAUGA,  (wl-taw'ga,)  a river  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  rises  at  the  ba.se  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  AA'atauga 
CO.,  North  Carolina.  After  passing  through  a mountain 
range,  which  forms  the  A\'.  boundary  of  that  state,  it  flows 
in  a AA'.N.AV.  direction,  and  enters  the  Holston  River  in 
Tennessee,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Jonesborough.  It  is  navi- 
gable by  small  boats  from  its  mouth  to  Elizabethtown,  and 
6 miles  higher.  The  motive  power  which  it  affords  is  very 
abundant,  and  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

AVATAUGA,  a county  in  the  N.AV.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Tennessee : area,  estimated  at  550  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  AVatauga  River,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  The  county  is  a mountainous  region,  having  the 
Stone  or  Yellow  Mountain  on  the  N.W.  border.  Organized 
in  1H49.  Capital,  Boone.  Pop.  4957,  of  whom  4853  were 
free,  and  104  slaves. 

AA'.ATAUGA  BEND,  a post-office  of  Washington  co..  Ten 
nes.see. 

WaTCIFET,  a maritime  town  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset, 
with  a pier  on  a creek  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  5 miles  E.  of 
Dunster.  Pop.  960. 

AVATCH  HILL  IXHNT,  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Fisher’s  Island  Sound,  about  2 miles  S.E.  of  Stonington, 
Connecticut.  On  it  is  a revolving  light  50  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  41°  18'  12"  N.,  Ion.  71°  52'  AV. 

AV  ATEEfO,  one  of  the  Harvey  Islands,  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat. 
19°  58'  S..  Ion.  158°  6'  AV.  Length  8 miles,  breadth  5 miles. 
Surface  hilly  and  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  were  partially 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  missionary  AVilliams  in 
1823. 

WATfENSAW',  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Arkansas. 

WATERBEACil,  wdRer-beech,  a parish  of  England,  co 
and  5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Cambridge,  with  a station  on  the  Ea.sl 
Counties  Railway. 

AVATERBOROUGII,  wA/ter-bur-ruh,  a post-township  in 
York  CO.,  Maine,  65  miles  S.E.  of  Augusta.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  York  and  Cumberland  Railroad,  and  drained  by  the 
head  branches  of  the  Monsum  and  Little  Ossipee  Rivers. 
Pop.  1824. 

WA'UEllBOROUGII,  a post-village  of  Chautauqua  oa. 
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Sew  York  on  Conewango  Creek,  about  10  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Jamestown. 

\V  ATERBOROUGII  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  York  co., 
Maine. 

Wa'TERBURG,  a post-office  of  Tompkins  co..  New  York. 

WATERBURY,  wu/ter-ber-re.  a thriving  post-village  and 
township  of  Washington  co.,  Vermont,  near  Onion  River, 
and  on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  12  mile.s  W.N.W.  of 
Montpelier.  A plank-road  here  inter.sects  the  railroad. 
The  village  contains  4 churches,  1 hank,  a large  hotel,  16 
stores,  and  a manufactory  of  willow-ware.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship, 2198. 

WATERBURY,  a beautiful  and  flourishing  city  of  New 
Haven  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Naugatuck  Railroad,  and  on 
the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill  Railroad,  34  miles  by 
railroad,  S.W.  of  Hartford,  21  miles  N.W.  b}"  N.  of  New 
Haven,  and  82  miles  N.E.  of  New  York.  It  is  delightfully 
situated  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley,  the  site  extending  east- 
ward from  the  stream,  up  a graceful  slope  occupied  with 
numerous  tasteful  residences.  The  dwellings  generally  are 
remarkable  for  their  neatness,  and  are  usually  adorned  with 
shade-trees,  flower-gardens,  and  shrubbery.  In  the  centre 
is  a beautiful  public  .square.  There  are  now  7 churches  in 
the  city,  several  of  which  are  elegant  structures.  St.  John’s, 
(Episcopal,)  situated  on  the  principal  .‘■treet,  near  the  upper 
part  of  Centre  souare,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  church 
edifices  in  New  England.  It  is  built  of  granite,  in  the  Noi’- 
man  style,  aud  was  dedicated  in  1848.  A new  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  erected  in  1853,  has  two  towers,  and 
makes  a very  fine  appearance.  The  Second  Congregational 
Society  also  completed  in  the  early  part  of  1864  is  a 
splendid  brick  edifice.  Among  the  other  buildings  deserving 
of  notice,  may  l)e  meTitioned  the  Scovil  House,  a hotel  of  the 
first  class,  fronting  Centre  .square;  Hotchkiss  Block,  an  ele- 
gant brick  row,  in  which  are  seven  fine  stores;  and  .several 
of  the  factory  buildings.  There  are  a banks,  the  IVaterbury 
Bank,  with  a capital  of  over  half  a million,  and  the  City  Bank, 
recently  estab-iished,  also  a savings  institution,  aud  2 build- 
ing as.sociations.  Great  attention  has  of  late  been  paid  to 
the  subject  of  education;  and  by  a vote  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  public  schools  are  now  free.  A commodious  brick  build- 
ing ha.s  been  erected  for  a high  school,  with  arrangements  to 
accommodate  over  2'JO  pupils.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  upon  the  various  schools  of  the  city,  is  about 
1100.  A flourishing  institution,  called  the  Young  Men’s 
Institute,  now  numbers  400  members,  and  is  provided  with 
regular  cour.«es  of  lectures,  and  a library  of  600  volumes. 
There  are  al.^o  several  benevolent  and  other  societies  in  the 
place.  Two  newspapers  are  publi.<hed  here,  one  of  which, 
the  Waterbury  Americ.an,  is  of  9 years’  standing. 

Waterbury  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  varied  and 
extensive  manufactures.  The  business  of  making  gilt  but- 
tons was  commenced  here  as  early  as  1802,  by  Abel  Porter, 
.Uaniel  Clark,  and  others.  It  was  not  carried  on  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  however,  till  after  the  war  of  1812,  when 
the  proprietors,  having  procured  suitable  machinery  from 
England,  extended  their  operations — rolling  brass  aud  cop- 
per, and  making  copper  and  brass  wire,  not  only  for  their 
own  consumption  but  for  the  general  market.  The  second 
rolling-mill  and  button  factory  was  erected  in  1824.  At 
that  time,  the  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manu- 
factures in  the  town  was  less  than  $100,000.  There  are 
now  in  operation  7 rolling-mills,  each  employing  a capital 
of  from  $100,000  to  $300,000.  There  are  also  about  40 
joint-stock  associations  in  the  place,  8 of  which  have  each 
a capital  of  over  $150,000,  the  others  from  $125,000  down  to 
$10,000,  making  in  the  aggregate  a capital  of  $4,400,000. 
The  raw  copper  annually  used  in  the  mills  for  manufactur- 
ing rolled  copper  and  brass,  brass  and  copper  wire,  tubing, 
German  silver,  plate  brass,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  2300  tons, 
and  a third  of  that  amount  of  spelter.  The  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  factories  is  estimated  at  3000.  A vast 
amount  of  metal  is  worked  up  into  daguerreotype  plates, 
brass  butts,  gilt  and  brass  button.s.  bra.-s  kettles,  hooks  and 
eyes,  pins,  umbrella  trimmings,  rings,  &c.  The  pin  factory 
here  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  country.  There 
are  also  manufactories  of  India-rubber  suspenders  and 
webbing.  Florentine  or  covered  buttons,  felt  cloth,  pocket- 
cutlery,  porcelain  ware,  cotton  gins,  machinerjq  files,  cast- 
ings. Ac.  The  business  prospects  of  tVaterbury  are  very 
jiromising.  Over  200  houses  were  erected  in  1853.  Pop.  in 
1H30,  3071;  in  1840,  3668;  in  1850,  5137;  and  in  1860, 
10JI04. 

W'AtTERDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

Wa^TERDOWN,  a post  village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of 
Halton.  7 miles  N.  of  Hamilton. 

WA'TEREiy,  a river  of  South  Carolina:  rising  in  the  W. 
part  of  North  Carolina,  it  flows  first  eastward  and  then 
southward,  under  the  name  of  Catawba,  which  it  retains 
until  it  passes  Rocky  Mount,  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Chester  district,  .South  Carolina;  then  flowing  S.E.  and 
S.,  it  passes  by  Camden,  and  unites  with  the  Congaree  at 
the  S.K.  extremity  of  Richland  district.  The  river  formed 
is  called  the  Santee.  Steamboats  can  a.scend  to  Camden, 
more  than  200  miles  from  the  .sea. 
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WATEREE,  a creek  of  Fairfield  district.  South  Carolina, 
enters  the  Wateree  itiver  from  the  right,  near  the  S.  extro- 
niity  of  Lancaster  district. 

W ATEREE,  a post- village  of  Richland  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina, at  the  junction  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  with 
the  Columbia  Branch  Railroad,  9 miles  from  Kingsville. 

AVa/TERFALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford.  It 
is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river  Hauips,  which  here  flows 
for  3 miles  undergrour.d. 

Wa/TERFORD,  a maritime  county  of  Ireland,  Munster, 
on  its  S.  coast,  having  E.  Waterford  Harbor,  separating  it 
from  the  county  of  W exford,  W.  the  county  of  Cork,  and  N. 
the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny,  from  both  of 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Suir.  Area  721  square  miles,  or 
461.553  acres,  of  which  325,345  are  arable,  23.048  in  plan- 
tations, and  105.496  uncultivated.  Pop.  in  1851,  164,051. 

The  Knockmeledou  and  Cummeragh  jMountains  intersect 
the  county  from  IV.  to  E.,  rising  in  some  places  to  2600  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  most  part  of  the  surface  is  mountainous, 
though  there  is  much  undulating  and  fine  level  land  along 
the  Suir  in  the  N.  and  E.,  the  Blackwater  and  Bride  in  the 
W.,  aud  skirting  the  coast,  which  is  indented  by  Tramore, 
Dungarvon,  and  Youghal  Harbors.  This  is  the  principal 
dairy  county  of  Ireland.  Tillage  is  increa.sing,  and  agricul- 
ture improving  on  the  larger  properties.  Bacon  and  butter 
are  the  principal  exports.  Lead,  iron,  and  copper,  are  met 
with,  but  few  if  any  mines  are  now  wrought.  Limestone 
and  marble  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  The  fisheries 
are  important.  Some  glass  wares  are  manufactured,  and  in 
1847,  1223  persons  were  employed  in  cotton,  and  135  in  silk 
factories.  W aterford,  Lismore,  Dungarvon,  Portlaw,  Tal- 
low, and  Cappoquin,  are  the  principal  towns.  The  county 
sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

IV  ATERFORD,  a city  and  county,  parliamentary  borough, 
and  seaport  of  Ireland,  capital  of  a county,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Suir,  which  forms  its  harbor,  and  is  lined  by  a fine 
quay  about  1 mile  in  length,  and  crossed  by  a w'ooden  bridge 
of  39  arches,  connecting  it  with  its  suburb  Ferrybank,  9 
miles  from  the  sea,  29  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kilkenny,  and  85  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  of  the  city,  in  1861,  23,220.  It  has 
some  handsome  but  many  mi.serable  streets;  its  quay  and 
harbor  are  the  finest  in  Ireland.  The  principal  edifices  are 
the  Cathedral,  Bi.'-hop’s  Palace,  Deanery  House,  several 
parish  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  5 other 
churches,  and  College  of  St.  John  ; many  dissenting  chapels, 
the  Towm-Hall,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  County  and  City 
Prisons,  and  Court-Houses;  Artillery  Barracks,  Custom- 
House,  St.  Reginald’s  Tower  on  the  quay,  an  ancient  for- 
tress, now  a police  barrack ; the  Bluecoat  Schools,  several 
ho.spitals,  th(^  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  Glynn’s  Poor-House, 
and  the  Savings  Bank.  Here  are  several  remains  of  ancient 
fortifications  and  monasteries;  al.so  various  endowed  schools, 
one  with  an  income  of  1300L  a year;  among  the  public 
establishments,  are  a house  of  industry,  mendicity  institu- 
tion, several  orphan  societies;  the  'Waterford  Institution, 
with  a library  and  museum;  literary,  scientific,  agricul- 
tural, and  horticultural  societies.  Waterford  is  the  entre- 
pot for  a large  extent  of  country,  the  exports  of  which  are 
valued  at  2 millions  sterling  annually,  chiefly  consisting 
of  dairy  produce,  bacon,  live  stock,  agricultural  produce, 
salmon,  and  cotton  goods.  Vessels  of  800  tons  can  load  and 
unload  at  the  quay.  In  1851  there  entered  1052  sailing 
vessels,  tonnage  110,556;  and  cleared,  787  vessels,  tonnage 
80.232.  The  same  year  there  entered  240  steamers,  tonnage 
59,775;  and  cleared,  252,  tonnage  68,818.  Registered  ship- 
ping in  1847,  204  vessels;  aggregate  burden,  27.386  tons, 
steamers  afford  the  city  continual  communication  with 
Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol.  Waterford  has  a yard  for 
ship  building,  and  some  manufactures  of  glass,  starch,  and 
blue,  with  distilleries  and  breweries.  The  city  sends  2 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of 
Marquis  to  the  head  of  the  Beresford  family,  whose  magni- 
ficent seat,  Curraghmore,  is  in  the  vicinity,  the  demesne 
comprising  4600  acres,  traversed  by  the  Clyde,  and  finely 
wooded. 

IVa/TERFORD,  a post-township  in  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  54 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Augusta.  Crookeii  River  flows  through 
its  N.E.  border.  Pop.  1407. 

IVATERFORD,  a post-township  in  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont,  ] 
bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  Connecticut  River,  and  intersected 
by  the  Connecticut  and  Passumsic  Rivers  Railroad,  45 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1171. 

WATERFORD,  a post-village  and  township  in  New  Lon- 
don county.  Connecticut,  near  the  coast,  and  on  the  New 
Haven  and  New  London  Railroad,  3 miles  S.W.  of  New 
London.  Pop. 2555. 

IVATERFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Saratoga 
county.  New  York,  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son River,  a little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  and  10 
miles  above  Albany.  A bridge  across  the  Hudson  connects 
it  with  Lansiugburg.  The  river  i.s  navigable  by  mean-  of 
lockage  to  this  point.  The  Albany  Northern  Railroad  and 
the  Champlain  Canal  pass  through  it.  Waterford  contains 
several  churches,  an  academy,  a bank,  a newspaper  office 
numerous  stores,  several  flouring-miils,  and  a variety  w 
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manufax^tures,  including  cotton  goods,  machinery,  and  other 
articles.  Pop.  of  the  township,  3260;  of  the  village,  about 
2000. 

WATERFORD,  a township  of  Camden  co.,  New  Jersey, 
r-op.  1955. 

WATERFORD,  a flourishing  post-borough  and  township 
of  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie 
R.R.,  and  on  Le  Boeuf  Creek,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Erie.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a fine  grazing  country,  and  has  considera- 
ble trade  in  lumber  and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  The 
creek  furnishes  water  power  for  several  mills.  A plank- 
road  connects  the  town  with  Erie  and  Meadville.  Pod.  of 
the  borough  in  1850,  498;  of  the  township,  in  1860, 1926. 

WATERFORD,  a post-village  in  Juniata  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  Tuscarora  Creek,  60  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg, 

AYATERFORD.  a village  of  AV’estmorelaud  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 55  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg. 

AVATERFORD,  a thriving  post-village  of  Loudon  co.,  Ahr- 
ginia,  on  Kittoctan  Creek,  156  miles  N.  of  Richmond,  con- 
tains 2 churches  and  several  mills.  Free  pop.  429. 

AYATERFORD,  a post-village  of  Alarshall  co.,  Missis.sippi, 
near  the  route  of  the  Central  Railroad,  and  9 miles  S.  of 
Holly  Springs. 

WATERFORD,  a post-village  in  Gibson  co.,  Tennessee,  121 
miles  AY.  by  S.  of  Na.shville. 

WATERFORD,  a post-office  of  Spencer  co.,  Kentucky. 

AYATERFORD,  a village  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio,  on  a branch 
of  Vernon  River,  12  miles  N.AY.  of  Mount  A'^ernon.  It  has 
2 mills  and  1 church. 

WATERFORD,  a post-township,  forming  the  N.N.AY.  ex- 
tremity of  AA^ashington  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Mus- 
kingum River.  Pop.  2019. 

AVATERFORD,  a village  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Pawpaw  River,  10  miles  E.  of  Lake  Michigan. 

WATERB'ORD,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of  Oak- 
land co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1289. 

AYATERB'ORD,  a thriving  village  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Elkhart  River,  2j  miles  S.  of  Goshen.  The  water- 
power of  the  river  is  u.sed  in  a flouring-mill,  saw-n  ill,  and 
carding  machine. 

AVATERFORD,  a post-office  of  La  Porte  co.,  Indiana,  6 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Michigan  City. 

AYATERFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fulton  co., 
Illinois,  on  Spoon  River,  about  50  miles  N.W.  of  Springfield. 
Pop.  453. 

AYATERFORD,  a thriving  post-village  of  Racine  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  the  Pishtaka  or  Fox  River,  25  miles  S.AY.  of 
Milwaukee,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a railroad.  It 
has  valuable  water-power,  and  contains  3 flouring-mills,  3 
saw-mills,  a woollen  factory,  6 stores,  1 paper-mill,  3 churches, 
and  3 hotels.  Pop.  780. 

WATERFORD,  wd/ter-ford,  a post-village  of  Canada  West, 
CO.  of  Norfolk,  40  miles  S.AY.  of  Hamilton.  Pop.  about  500. 

AYATERB'ORD,  a ueaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland, at  the  he:id  of  Pugwash  Bay,  80  miles  N.  of  Halifax. 

AA’’ATERFORD  CEN^TRE,  a post-office  of  Oakland  co., 
Michigan. 

AVATERFORD  MILLS,  post-office  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana. 

AA'ATERFORDVILLE,  a village  of  Camden  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  5 miles  E.  of  Camden,  on  AYaterford  Creek,  contains  a 
glass  factory. 

AYATERB'ORD  WORKS,  a post-office  of  Camden  co..  New 
Jersey. 

Wa/TERGRASS'  hill,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  Mun- 
ster, CO.  and  10  miles  N.E.  of  Cork.  Pop.  in  1851,  651. 

AA'ATERINGBURY,  Wci%r-ing-ber'e.  a parish  and  formerly 
a market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Kent,  with  a station  on 
the  South-Blastern  Railway,  5 miles  AY.S.AV.  of  Maidstone. 
It  is  surrounded  by  hop  and  fruit  plantations,  and  its 
vicinity  has  been  styled  “ the  garden  of  Kent.” 

AY.A'i’ERlNGEN.  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  South 
Holland,  12  miles  N.AY.  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  1200. 

AYATERLAXD,  w4/ter-lc4nt',  a district  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  North  Holland,  bi-tween  Amsterdam  and 
Alkmaar,  which  suffered  a destructive  inundation  in  182.5. 

AA’ATERLAND,  a group  of  i.-Iets  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  the  Solomon  Archipelago  and  Australia. 

AA’ATERLOO,  wA'ter-loo^  (Dutch  pron.  Avd'ter-lo',)  a vil- 
lage of  Belgium,  province  of  South  Brabant.  9 miles  S.S.Bh 
of  Bru.s.sels,  famous  for  the  victory  of  the  allied  armie.s, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  AYellington  over  the  B’rench 
commanded  by  Napoleon,  June  18,1815.  On  the  field  of 
battle,  an  artificial  mound.  425  feet  in  diameter  at  its  ba.“e, 
and  about  150  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a colossal  Belgic 
lion  of  casfiron,  has  been  raisetl,  from  which  the  best  view 
of  the  scene  of  the  action  is  obtained.  On  either  side  of  the 
road  to  Genappe,  and  not  far  from  the  mound  referred  to,  two 
other  monuments  have  been  erected — one  a pillar  to  the 
memory  of  Colonel  Gordon,  afid  the  other  an  obelisk  in 
honor  of  the  Hanoverian  officers  of  the  German  legion,  who 
fell  on  the  spot.  Pop.  2756. 

AA^a'TER  LOOf,(wil'tpr-loo^,)  a po.st-village  of  AYaterloo  town- 
ship, and  semi-capital  of  Seneca  co..  New  York,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  on 
the  Auburn  and  Canandaiiua  Branch  of  the  Central  Rail- 
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road,  20  miles  W.  of  Auburn.  It  contains  a beautiful  court 
house,  an  academy,  1 Catholic  and  5 Pi-otestant  churches,  a 
bank,  2 public  halls,  1 newspaper  office,  about  30  stores,  9 
hotels,  3 foundries  with  machine-shops,  2 flouring  and  grist 
mills,  1 large  manufactory  of  shawls  and  woollen  goods,  1 
of  morocco,  1 of  corn-shellers,  and  a dry  dock  and  boat-yard 
The  outlet  furnishes  water-power,  and  is  used  as  part  of  th« 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal.  Incorporated  in  1824.  Pop.  about 
3500;  of  the  township  in  1860,  4594. 

WATERLOO,  a post-oflice  of  Sussex  co..  New  Jersey. 

AA^ATERLOO,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  5S 
miles  S.AY.  of  Harrisburg,  has  about  150  inhabitants. 

AYATERLOO,  s post-village  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
69  miles  W'.  of  Harrisburg. 

AYATERLOO,  a small  village  of  A^enangoco.,  Pennsylvania 

AA'ATERLOO,  a post-village  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  Rappahannock  River,  63  miles  ^V.S.A\^  of  AA’ashington. 
It  contains  2 stores  and  1 mill. 

AYATERLOO,  a small  village.  Guilford  co..  North  Carolina. 

AA'ATER LOO,  a post-village  in  Granville  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, 50  miles  N.  of  Raleigh. 

AYATERLOO,  a post  village  in  Laurens  district.  South 
Carolina,  65  miles  N.W.  by  AV'.  of  Columbia. 

AYATERLOO,  a post-village  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Alabama, 
on  the  right  bank  of  Tennessee  River,  26  miles  W.  of 
rence. 

AYATERLOO.  a poshvillage  in  Pointe  Coupee  parish.  T^oui- 
siaua.  on  the  AY.  bank  of  Mississippi  River,  20  miles  N AY.  by 
AA'.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

WATERLOO,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Kentucky. 

AYATERLOO,  a township  in  the  AY.  part  of  Athens  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  1483. 

WATERLOO,  a village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
and  Erie  Canal,  about  18  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

AYATERLOO,  a village  of  B’ayette  co.,  Ohio,  on  Deer  Creek, 
100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

AA'ATERLOO,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio. 

AA'ATERLOO,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Jackson  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1461. 

AA’ATERLOO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fayette  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  AA’.  fork  of  AYhitewater  River,  7 miles  N.E. 
of  Connersville.  Pop.  651. 

AYATERLOO,  a posfrvillage,  capital  of  Monroe  co.,  Illinois, 
about  22  miles  S.  of  St.  Louis.  It  contains  a court-house, 
and  a newspaper  office.  Pop.  1435. 

WATER  LOO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clark  co.,  Missouri, 
about  12  miles  N.W.  of  Alexandria. 

WATERLOO,  the  capital  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Cedar  River,  93  miles  by  rail  AY.  of  Dubuque.  See  Appendix. 

AYATERLOO,  a township  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin. 

WATERLOO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Jefferson  co., 
Wisconsin,  20  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Madison,  contains  1 church, 
2 hotels,  4 stores,  1 manufactory  of  pumps,  1 of  fannmg- 
mills,  and  1 of  plows.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1565. 

AYATERLOO,  n small  village  of  Rock  co.,  AYisconsin. 

AVa'TERLOO/,  a county  of  Canada  West,  situated  in  the 
AY.  central  part  of  the  province.  Area  513  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Grand  River.  Pop.  26,537.  Capital, 
Berlin. 

AA’ATBIRLOO,  a post-village  of  Canada  AYest,  co.  of  AA’ater- 
loo,  2 miles  W.  of  Berlin. 

AYATERLOO,  a village  and  township  of  Canada  East, 
district  of  Montreal,  about  60  miles  from  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal. Pop.  2500. 

AYATERLOO  or  FORT  ERIE,  a thriving  post-village  of 
Canada  AYest,  co.  of  AV'elland,  situated  on  the  Niagara  River, 
and  on  the  Buffalo  Brentford  and  Goderich  Railroad,  3 miles 
N.YY.  of  Buffalo.  A wharf  2000  feet  long,  and  a fine  brick 
depot,  have  been  constructed  here  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  business  on  the  Railroad. 

AYATERLOO,  a village  situated  in  the  township  of  Kings- 
ton, Canada  AYest,  2 miles  from  the  city  of  Kingston.  Pop. 
about  250. 

WATERLOO,  a town  or  township  of  AYest  Australia,  co. 
of  AYellington,  on  Collier  River,  8.B1.  of  Australind. 

AA'ATERLOO  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

AYa/'PERMELON,  a post-office  of  Tatnall  co.,  Georgia. 

AA' AfTER-.MIL/LClCK.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Cum- 
berland, 7 miles  S.W.  of  Penrith.  The  scenery  is  very  pictu- 
resque. and  here  is  the  cataract  of  Airv-B’orce. 

AYaM'ER-O'YERTON  or  OR'TON,  a chapelry  of  England, 
co.  of  AYarwick,  on  the  AA'est  Midland  Railway,  7 miles  N.E. 
of  Birmingham. 

WAf'TERPERRY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

WATfERPORT,  a post-office  of  Orleans  co..  New  York. 

AYa/TERPROOF.  a flourishing  post  village  of  Ten.sas  pa- 
rish, Louisiana,  on  the  right  or  AY.  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  17  miles  S.  of  St.  Jos(!ph.  It  has  a good  landing. 

AYATERSA,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides.  See  A'atersa. 

AA'a/TBIRSIDBI,  a small  town  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  co.  of 
Londonderry,  on  the  B'oyle,  opposite  Londonderry,  wiLL 
which  it  is  connected  by  a bridge.  Pop.  600. 

AYa/TERSTOCK,  a parish  of  Enghnd,  co.  of  Oxford. 

WATER  STREET,  a village  of  Morris  to..  New  Jersey 
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on  ihe  Whippany  River,  about  45  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tren- 
ton. 

WATER  STREET,  a post-village  of  Iluntinoclon  co.,  Penn- 
pylvauia,  on  the  Juniata  River,  100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Harris- 
burg 

IYa'TERTOWN,  a post-township  in  Middlesex  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, intersected  by  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  8 miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Boston.  Charles  River,  which  washes  its  southern 
bordei , affords  water-power,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
six  feet  draught.  M’atertown  contains  various  manufacto- 
ries. a United  States  arsenal,  and  Mr.  Cushing’s  beautiful 
f:.nrden.  X)mprisiug  60  acres.  The  arsenal  is  .situated  on  the 

bank  of  the  river,  near  the  village,  and  covers  40  acres  of 
ground.  The  village  is  very  pleasant,  and  connected  with 
^he  Fitchburg  Railroad  at  West  Cambridge  by  the  W'atertown 
Sr.Huch  Railroad.  Pop.  in  1840,  1810;  in  1860,3270. 

WATERTOWN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Litchfield 
JO.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Naugatuck  River  and  Railroad,  30 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Hartford.  The  manufactures  of  silk  threail, 
umbrella  trimmings,  sewing  machines,  hooks  and  eyes,  &c., 
are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Pop.  1587. 

W’ATERTOWN.  a flouri,«hing  post-borough,  capital  of  Jef- 
ferson county.  New  York,  is  situated  in  Watertown  town- 
ship, on  the  left  or  S.  bank  of  Black  River,  and  on  the  Rome 
and  Watertown  Railroad,  about  160  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany, 
and  86  miles  by  railroad  N.N.W.  of  Utica.  The  railroad 
above  named,  extends  northward  to  Ogdeiisburg  and  Pots- 
dam, and  southward  to  the  Central  Railroad.  The  town 
contains  a brick  conrt-lionse  and  jail,  a state  arsenal,  7 banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $650,000,  9 churches.  3 public 
schools  and  an  orphan  asylum.  One  daily  and  5 weekly 
newspapers  are  published  here.  The  river,  which  is  here  60 
yards  wide,  is  crossed  by  a wire  bridge  and  other  bridges. 
There  is  a fall  of  about  24  feet  opposite  the  town,  and  rapids 
for  3 or  4 miles  below,  from  wdiich  almost  unlimited  water- 
power may  be  derived  with  facility.  The  manufactories  of 
this  place  are  various  and  extensive,  producing  woollen 
goods,  paper,  flour,  machinery,  iron-ware,  farming  imple- 
ments, leather,  lumber,  and  other  articles.  Laid  out  in  1805. 
Pop.of  the  to\vushipinl840,5027 ; in  1850, 7201;  in  1860, 7562. 

WATERTOWN,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Wash- 
ington co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1406. 

"WATERTOWN,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  808. 

WATERTOWN,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Jeffer- 
son co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1734. 

WATERTOWN,  a city  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  line  between 
Dodge  and  JelTerson  coviuties,  on  Rock  River,  and  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  40  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Madison.  It  is  finely  situated  on  both  sidt«  of  the  river,  at 
the  (Ireat  Bend,  where  its  course  is  changed  from  N.W.  to 
nearly  due  S.  The  rapids  above  the  town  have  a fall  of  24 
feet,  from  which  abundant  water-power  may  be  deriv'ed. 
Watertown  is  the  largest  place  in  the  county.  It  contains 

11  churches,  3 newspaper  offices.  2 banks,  2 select  schools, 

12  dry-goods  stores,  about  20  other  stores,  and  a variety  of 
manufactories,  among  which  are  3 ffouring-mills,  4 saw- 
mills, 1 iron  foundry  with  a machine-shop,  1 pottery,  1 
woollen  factory,  4 manufactories  of  farming  implements,  6 
of  wagons,  and  5 of  cabinet-ware.  A branch  of  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railroad  intersects  here  the  above 
named  R.R.  Settled  in  1836.  Pop.  in  1850, 1451 ; in  1860,^ 
5302.  The  post-office  is  in  Jefferson  county. 

W.\TERVALE,  a post-village  of  Onondaga  co.,  New  Y’ork, 
about  13  miles  S.E.  of  Syracuse. 

W.VTER  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

WATER  VALLEY’^,  a post-office  of  Y'allobusha  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

WATER  VILLAGE,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  48  miles  N.E.  of  Concord. 

Wa'TERVILLE,  a flourishing  post-village  and  township 
of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kenneljec 
River,  at  the  Ticonic  Falls,  (18  feet  in  height,)  and  on  the 
Maine  Central  Railro.ad,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Kennebec 
and  Portland  R.R.,  18  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Augusta,  and  78 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Portland.  The  township  contains  two  vil- 
lages, viz.  Waterville  (called  also  Ticonic),  and  West  W.a.ter- 
VII.LE,  which  see.  The  water-power  afforded  by  the  Ticonic 
Falls  and  others  in  the  vicinity  is  very  great,  and  might 
easily  be  made  available  to  almost  an}'  extent.  There  are 
here  in  operation  numerous  mills  for  grinding  grain  and 
pla.ster,  sawing  lumber,  carding,  &c.  There  are  also  various 
manufactories,  chiefly  of  edge-tools,  railroad  cars,  shirts, 
machinery,  castings,  and  farming  implements.  An  import- 
ant trade  is  carried  on  with  the  surrounding  couuntry  and 
through  the  Kennebec  River,  which,  by  means  of  a dam 
and  locks  at  Augusta,  is  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  falls 
opjiosite.  The  village  of  'J'iconic  contains  4 churches,  3 
banks,  1 newspaper  office,  and  about  35  stores.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Watervitle  College,  a flourishing  institution,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Baptists.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1840, 
2971 ; in  1850,  3965;  in  1S60,  4390. 

WATERVILLE,  a township  of  Grafton  co.,  New  Hamp- 
«hire,  54  miles  N.  of  Concord.  Pop.  48. 

WATERVILLE,  a post-village  and  towmship  of  Lamoille 
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co.,  Vermont,  about  40  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Montpelier.  The 
village  contains  1 church.  1 academy.  2 taverns,  2 stores,  and 
a number  of  shops.  I’op.of  tlie  township,  747. 

WATERVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  New  Haven  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  Naugatuck  River  and  Railroad,  28  miles 
N.N.W.  of  New  Haven.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  pocket  cutlery. 

WATERVILLE,  a po.st-village  in  Sangerfield  township 
Oneida  co..  New  York,  on  a branch  of  Ori.skany  Creek,  4? 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Syracuse.  It  contains  5 cf  nrclics,  1 news- 
paper office,  an  academy,  a bank,  and  manufactories  of  flour, 
machinery,  and  other  articles. 

WATERVILLE.  a village  of  Delaware  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Ridley  Creek,  about  4 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Media. 

WATERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsyl 
vauia. 

WATERVILLE,  a post-township  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
Lucas  CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1320. 

IVATERVILLE,  a postrvillage  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Maumee  River,  and  on  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal.  14  miles  above  Toledo. 

WATERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wiscon 
sin.  18  miles  W.  of  Milwaukee. 

WATERVLIET.  wd'ter-vleeU,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Ea.st  Flanders,  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  16  miles 
N.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1831. 

WATERVLIET,  w^'ter-vleetf,  a township  forming  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  Alba^-y  co..  New  York,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Hudson  River,  opposite  Troy.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  by  three  railroads  which  terminate  at  Al- 
bany or  Troy.  Pop.  6229. 

WATERVLIET,  a post-township  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan. 

WATERVLIET  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Watervliet 
township,  Albany  co..  New  York. 

WaT/FORD,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Herts,  on  the  ancient  Watling  Street,  close  to  a ford  over 
the  Colne,  (whence  its  name,)  and  with  a .station  on  the  North- 
Western  Railway,  15  miles  N.W.  of  London.  Pop.  of  the  town, 
in  1851,  3800.  The  town  has  a sp.acious  church,  several 
chapels,  free  schools,  almshouses,  and  other  charities.  The 
manufactures  of  straw-plait  and  malting  are  important;  and 
the  town  is  a large  mart  for  corn  and  live  stock.  The  Grand 
Junction  Canal  runs  on  its  W.  .side,  and  the  railway  here 
passes  through  a tunnel  upwards  of  1 mile  in  length. 

WATFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 
In  the  vicinity  are  strong  chalybeate  springs.  5 miles  N.N. 
E.  of  Daventry.  It  is  intersected  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway. 

WATH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

WaTII  ON  DEARNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Y'ork, 
West  Riding,  on  the  railway,  5^  miles  N.  of  Rotlierham. 

WATKINS,  New  York.  See  Jeffkeson.  See  Appendix. 

WaT'KINSVILLE,  a village  of  Goochland  co.,  Virginia, 
36  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

WaTKINSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clarke  co., 
Georgia,  64  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Milledgeville.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  2 churches,  2 schools,  and  2 stores.  Pop.  873. 

WATKINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Ohio,  9 
miles  from  Marysville. 

WaT/LING-STREET,  a famous  Roman  highway  extend- 
ing acro.ss  South  Britain,  in  a direction  from  S.E.  to  N.W. 
Commencing  at  Dover,  it  extends  past  Canterbury,  Roche.s- 
ter,  and  Dartford.  to  the  city  of  London,  a street  in  which  it 
retains  the  name;  thence  it  proceeds  through  the  counties 
of  Middlesex,  Herts.  Bucks,  Northampton,  Warwick.  Staf- 
ford, to  Chester,  and  W.  through  North  Wales  to  Caer-Seiont, 
in  Carnarvonshire.  From  "Wroxeter,  a branch  proceeds  N. 
to  Manchester,  Lancaster,  Kendal,  and  Cockermouth,  and 
thence  into  Scotland,  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  named 
in  honor  of  Vitellius,  the  Via  (or  Strata)  Viteltina.  of  which 
the  modern  name  is  a Saxon  corruption.  It  is  in  some  parts 
still  an  important  highway. 

WaT/LING’S  island,  one  of  the  Bahamas.  British  West 
Indies,  50  miles  E.S.E.  of  San  Salvador,  lat.  23°  56'  7"  N., 
Ion.  74°  28'  W.  Length  18  miles.  Soil  fertile;  a lake  occu- 
pies its  centre.  It  contests  with  San  Salvador  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  the  first  land  in  the  New  "World  seen 
by  Columbus. 

"VVaT'LINGTON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Oxford,  between  two  roads  from  Oxford  to  London, 
and  near  the  Roman  Ikenild  Street,  5 miles  S.  cf  Tetsworth. 
Pop.  in  1851, 1884.  The  town  has  in  its  centre  a curious 
market  cro.«s. 

WATLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WaT/ONWAN'  river  has  its  source  in  a .small  lake  in 
the  Southern  part  of  Minnesota,  and  running  first  N.E. 
and  then  easterly,  empties  itself  into  Blue  Earth  River, 
near  44°  N.  lat.,  and  94°  12'  W.  Ion.  Length  estimated  at 
80  miles. 

WATOU,  vd'toot,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  2975. 

WaT/SON,  a post-township  in  the  K.  part  of  Lewis  co, 
New  York.  Pop.  1028. 

WATSON,  a township  of  Lycomiiig  oo..  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  290. 
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WATSON,  a township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  902. 

WATSON,  a post-nfllce  of  Marshall  co.,  Mississippi. 

WATSON’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Moore  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

WATSON’S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio. 

WATSONTOWN,  a post-village  of  Northumherland  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  18 
miles  above  Sunbury. 

WATSONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Santa  Cruz,  co.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

WATTEN,  vSt'tSNo',  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord,  on  the  Aa,  and  on  a railway,  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  St. 
Omer.  Pop.  1106. 

WaT'TEN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Caithness,  9 miles 
N.W.  of  Wick.  In  it  are  Toftingall  and  Watten  Lochs,  and 
many  Scandinavian  antiquities. 

WATTENIIEIM,  '^it'ten-hlme',  a village  of  Bavaria,  Pa- 
latinate, 9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Griinstadt.  Pop.  1215. 

WATTENSCIIEIDT  or  WATTENSCHEID.  wit'ten-.shite', 
a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  41  miles  W.N.W.  of  Arns- 
berg.  Pop.  1150. 

WATTEN  WEIL,  '^St/ten-^Tle',  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  VI  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  1916. 

WATTESFIELD,  wots'feeld,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

WATTISHAM,  wCt^tis-am,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Suffolk. 

WATTIGNIES,  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nord. 
3 miles  S.W.  of  Lille.  Pop.  2183.  The  French  vanquished 
the  Austrians  here  in  1793. 

WaT'TON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk,  on  the  border  of  the  open  tract  of  Filand,  21  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Norwich.  Pop.  in  1851,  1353.  Near  it  is  Wayland 
(or  Wailing)  Forest,  the  reputed  scene  of  the  tragic  ballad 
of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood.” 

WATTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding, 
5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Great  Driffield.  It  has  spacious  and  im- 
posing remains  of  an  abbey  and  adjoining  nunnery,  founded 
in  1148,  rebuilt  in  the  Tudor  era,  and  .still  in  part  habitable. 

WATTON-AT-STON  E.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

WATTRELOS,  vdt't’rlo',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Nord,  9 miles  N.E.of  Lille.  Pop.  in  1852.9432.  It  has  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  cotton  and  oil-mills. 

WATTS,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WaTTS^BOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Lunenburg  co.,  Virgi- 
nia. 97  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

W'aTTS'BURG,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Erie  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  French  Creek.  18  miles  S.E.  of  Erie.  It  has 
several  saw-mills  and  grist-mills.  A plank-road  connects  it 
with  Erie.  Pop.  329. 

WAT'TS  mills,  a post  office  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

WaTTS^VILLE,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio. 

W.VITWILLER,  vdt'veeP  laia^  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ilaut-Rhin,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Belfort.  Pop.  1854. 

WATTWYL,  tviltt/^il,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton  and  17  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Gall,  on  the  Thur.  Pop.  of 
parish,  4541.  employed  in  manufactures  of  muslins  and  calico. 

WAU'BESEPIN/ICON  or  WaP'SEPIN'ECON,  a village  of 
Scott  CO.,  Iowa,  on  Wap.sipinicon  River,  60  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Iowa  City. 

WAUCON'DA,  a post-village  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois. 

WAUCOUSTA,  wd-koos'ta,  a post-village  of  Fond  du  Lac 
co.,  Wisconsin.  It  has  2 mills  and  30  houses. 

WAUII.ATCIPEE,  a post-village  of  Dade  co.,  Georgia,  240 
miles  N.W.  of  Milledgevilie. 

WAUKAU^  a post-village  and  township  of  Winnebago  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  outlet  of  Rush  Lake,  about  60  miles  N.E. 
of  Madison.  The  village  contains  3 hotels,  7 stores,  and  5 
mills.  Pop.  about  500. 

W.AUIIOO',  a post-office  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana. 

TVAUKEEVN  All,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Florida. 

WAUKE-'GAN,  formerly  LIT/TLEFORT,  a tlouri.shing 
post-tuwii,  capital  of  Lake  county,  Illinois,  on  the  W.  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road, .35  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Chicago  and  50  miles  S.  of  Mil- 
waukee. The  lake  is  about  80  miles  wide  opposite  this  place. 
The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  a bluff  which 
rises  rather  abruptly  to  the  height  of  50  feet,  from  which 
extensive  views  of  water  scenery  may  be  obtained.  Between 
the  bluff  and  the  shore  there  is  a flat  tract  of  ground  about 
400  yards  wide,  which  is  occupied  by  gardens,  dwellings, 
and  warehouses.  Waukegan  is  a place  of  active  trade,  and 
is  r.ipidlj’  increasing  in  (extent  and  business.  Steamboats 
make  frequent  and  regular  passages  from  this  town  to  Chi- 
cago, and  other  ports  on  the  lake.  Grain,  wool,  and  butter 
are  the  princiiial  articles  of  export.  'JTie  value  of  the  annual 
exjiorts  and  imports  is  estimated  at  about  $s00,000.  It  con- 
tains 1 bank,  7 churches,  1 academy,  3 book-stores,  30  dry- 
goods  stores,  1 newspaper  office,  2 steam  flouring-niills,  and 
1 woollen-tactorj'.  Pop.  in  1850,  2949;  in  LS60.  3433. 

WAUKHSII.\.  wiiO<eh-sh;I',  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Wisconsin,  contains  .576  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Pi.<htakaor  Fox  River,  and  by  the  Bark  River,  both  of  which 
.Ise  within  its  borders;  and  it  is  interspersed  with  numerous 
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small  lakes,  none  of  which  exceed  4 miles  in  length.  The 
surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  highly  pro- 
ductive. The  greater  part  of  the  county  consists  of  prairiHS 
and  oak  openings.  By  the  census  of  1850,  this  county  pro- 
duced 52,369  bushels  of  barley — the  greatest  quantity  raised 
in  any  county  in  the  United  States.  The  rock  which  is 
found  near  the  surface  is  the  blue  limestone,  an  excellent 
building  material.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Milwau- 
kee and  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroads,  and  by  numerous  plank-roads.  Capital,  Wauko- 
sha.  Pop.  26,831. 

WAUKESHA,  formerly  PRAURIEVILLE,  a flouri,shing 
post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Waukesha  co.,  MMscon- 
sin,  on  the  Pishtaka  or  Fox  River,  and  on  the  IMilwaukee 
and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad,  18  miles  W.  of  Milwaukee,  and 
60  miles  E.  of  Madison.  Plank-roads  have  been  laid  in 
several  directions  from  the  village.  These  facilities  for  trade, 
together  with  the  water-power  of  the  river,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  adjacent  land,  render  this  a place  of  active  business. 
It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a beautiful  prairie.  The 
Court-house  and  Jail  are  built  of  Waukesha  limestone,  a 
superior  article,  quarried  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There 
are  6 churches,  1 or  2 banks,  1 or  2 newspaper  offices,  and 
an  institution  styled  Carroll  College,  incorporated  in  1846. 
The  village  contains  8 dry-goods  stores,  above  12  other  stores, 
an  iron  foundry,  a machine  shop  and  car  factory,  4 hotels, 
a tiouring-mill,  a carding-inill,  and  4 saddle  and  harness 
sliops.  Incorporated  in  1852.  Pop,  of  the  village,  2073;  of 
the  township.  1455. 

WAUPAC'CA,  a small  river  of  Wisconsin,  flows  into 
Wolf  River  in  Waupacca  county. 

WAUPACCA.  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Wiscon- 
sin, contains  720  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Waupacca, 
Wolf,  and  Emharras  Rivers.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and 
partly  occupied  with  forests.  Organized  in  1851.  Capita], 
Waupacca.  Pop.  in  1860,  8851, 

WAUPACCA,  capital  of  Waupacca  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop. 
about  1500.  See  Appendix. 

W tU  PUN,  a thriving  post-village  on  the  line  between 
Fond  du  f.ac  and  Dodge  counties,  Wisconsin,  and  0*1  a branch 
of  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  R.R.,  68  miles  N.W.  of  Mil- 
waukee. It  contains  6 churches,  1 bank,  1 newspaper  office, 
the  State  prison,  20  stores,  and  a manufactory  of  farming 
implements.  Pop.  in  1860, 1658. 

VVAUREKAURI,  waw-re-kaw'ree,  the  largest  of  the  Chat- 
ham Islands.  Pacific  Ocean,  E.  of  New  Zealand. 

WAU/SAU  or  WaS’SAU,  formerly  BIG  BULL  FALLS,  a 
post-village,  capital  of  Marathon  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Wi.s- 
consin  River,  175  miles  N.  of  iVIadison.  Large  quantities 
of  lumber  are  procured  here  annually,  and  sent  down  the 
river  by  rafts.  It  contains  5 stores,  4 fiour-mills,  and  9 saw- 
mills. It  has  a migratory  population,  which  the  census  of 
1860  states  at  543. 

W'AUSHAR'A,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Wisconsin, 
contains  about  650  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Nee- 
nah.  White  and  Pine  Rivers.  Organized  in  1852.  Capital, 
Wautoma.  Pop.  8770. 

WAUSHARA,  a township  of  Waushara  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Neenah  River. 

WAUSll.ARA,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin,  43 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Madison,  contains  2 churches,  3 hotels,  6 
stores  and  2 mills.  See  Fox  Lake. 

WAUTHIER-BR  AINE,  vo'te-A'brAn,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Brabant,  on  the  Haine,  12  miles  S.  of  Brussels, 
Pop.  1219. 

IV A UTO'MA,  capital  of  Waushara  county,  Wisconsin.  See 
Appendix. 

WAU'WATO'SA,  a post-village  and  toumship  of  Milwau- 
kee CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road, 5 miles  W.  of  Milwaukee.  The  village  contains  3 
churches,  2 hotels,  1 flour  and  1 saw-mill,  and  4 stores.  Pop. 
of  the  township,  3415. 

WAVE'LAND,  a pleasant  post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
Indiana,  about  15  miles  S.W.  of  Crawfordsville.  Pop, 
about  300. 

WAV/ENDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

WAT'^ENEY,  a river  of  England,  rises  near  the  source  of 
the  Little  Ouse,  with  which  it  forms  nearly  the  whole 
boundary  between  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  flows  E.  and  N.E., 
past  Diss,  Harleston,  Bungay,  and  Beccles,  and  joins  the 
expansion  of  the  Yare.  4 miles  S.W.  of  Yarmouth,  after  a 
course  of  50  miles.  It  is  navigable  in  the  latter  half  of  its 
course  to  Bungay,  and  by  a short  cut  it  is  joined  to  the 
Lothing.  2 miles  W.  of  Lowestoft. 

W A/ VERL  EY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  parish 
of  Farnham,  with  the  remains  of  a famous  Cistercian  abbey, 
founded  in  1128. 

WA'VERLY,  a thriving  post-village  of  Tioga  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Chemung  River,  and  on  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad,  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Elmira.  It  is  an  important 
railroad  station.  It  contains  a national  bank  and  several 
hotels  and  stores. 

WAVERLY,  a small  village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WAV  ERL Y,  a post- village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
See  Abington  Centre. 
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W A VERLY.  a small  village  of  Troup  co.,  Georgia. 

WAVEULY,  a post-office  of  Chambers  co.,  Alabama. 

W.AVERLY,  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co.,  Mississippi. 

AA  AA'ERLY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Humphreys  co., 
Tennessee,  66  miles  W.  of  Nashville.  It  has  several  stores, 
Pop.  288. 

W A VERLY,  a post-village  of  Peepee  township,  capital  of 
Pike  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  on  Crooked  Creek,  61 
miles  S.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  in  1850,  643;  in  1860, 1057. 

WAVEIILA,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of 
Van  Buren  co.,  Michigan,  intersected  by  the  N.  branch  of 
Pawpaw  Biver.  Pop.  614. 

WAVEULY,  a village  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  West 
Fork  of  White  River,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

WAVEULY,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois,  about 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  of  township,  1336. 

WAVEULY,  a thriving  village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Missouri  River,  23  miles  below 
Lexington.  Laid  out  in  1843.  Pop.  about  500. 

WAVEULY,  capital  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa.  See  Appendix. 

WAVEULY  HALL,  a post-office  of  Harris  co.,  Georgia, 
about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Hamilton. 

WAVEULY  STATION,  a post-office.  La  Salle  co..  Illinois. 

WA/VEUTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester, 

WAVERTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

W A/VEUTUEE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

WAVUE,  vdv’r,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  South 
Brabant,  on  the  Dyle,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Brus.sels.  Pop.  5241, 
who  manufacture  hats,  leather,  beer,  and  cotton  yarn.  Here 
the  French,  under  Grouchy,  engaged  the  Prussians,  June 
18,  1815. 

WAVUE-NOTRE-DAME,  vEv’r  not’r  d^m,  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, province  and  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  2172. 

WAVUE-SAINT-CATHEUINE,  vdv’r  s^NO  kd'teh-reen',  a 
village  of  Belgium,  province  and  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Antwerp. 
Pop.  3174. 

WAVUIN,  v^v'r^Not,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Nord,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Lille.  Pop.  in  1852.  2818. 

WA'WAUSING,  a post-township  in  the  &.W.  part  of  Ulster 
CO.,  New  York,  intersected  by  Uondout  Creek,  and  by  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  Pop.  8311 

WAWBINCK  (waw'bink)  RIVER.  Wisconsin,  rises  near 
the  centre  of  Waupacca  county,  and  flowing  S.E.  enters 
Wolf  River 

Wg'VVEWANtTET  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Plymouth 
?o.,  in  the  E.  part  of  Massachusetts,  flows  into  Buttermilk 
Bay. 

WAWKON,  Allamakee  co.,  Iowa.  See  Appendix. 

WAW-PE-CONG,  a post-office  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana. 

WAWRZLNCZYCE,  t\'dv'zh&n-cheet/seh.  a market-town  of 
Poland,  province  of  Kielce,  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cracow. 
Pop.  2000. 

WAX'AHACIFIE,  a creek  of  Texas,  flows  S.E.  through  the 
middle  of  Ellis  co.,  and  unites  with  Pecan  Creek,  in  Navarro 
county. 

WAXAH.ACHIE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Ellis 
co..  Texas,  about  20  miles  W.  of  Trinity  River,  and  190  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Austin  City.  It  contained,  in  1851,  a church,  a 
flourishing  school,  a Masonic  hall,  and  2 dry-goods  stores. 
Laid  out  in  1850. 

WAXGI.AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WAXHIAW  CREEK  rises  in  Norv.h  Carolina,  and  flows 
S.W.  through  Lancaster  district  of  South  Carolina,  into 
Catawba  River. 

WAXHAW  or  WAX'SAW,  a settlement  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  Union  co..  North  Carolina,  on  a creek  of  its  own  name. 
It  is  the  oldest  and  most  wealthy  settlement  in  the  county, 
and  is  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  born  one-quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  boundary  between  North  and  South  Carolina. 

WAXH.WV^  post-office,  Lancaster  district,  South  Carolina. 

WAXHOLM,  Ivixtholm,  (improperly  written  VAXIIOLM,) 
a strongly  fortified  town  of  Sweden,  Isen  and  15  miles  E.  of 
Stockholm,  on  the  island  of  Waxd,  (vdx'b,)  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Pop.  1000. 

WAX/WAY,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the 
E.  coast  of  Celebes;  lat.  3°  33'  S.,  Ion.  123^^  17'  E. 

WAY,  a post-office  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana. 

W.-t  Y'BOUUNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WAY/FOUD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WAYGEOU  or  WAYGIOU.  See  Waigeoo. 

WAY/LAND,  a post-village  and  town.ship  in  Middlesex  co., 
Massachusetts.  16  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Cochituate 
Lake,  from  which  Boston  is  supplied  with  water,  lies  partly 
on  its  southern  boundary.  Pop.  1188. 

WAYLAND,  a township  in  Steuben  co..  New  York,  inter- 
sected by  the  IBuffalo  and  Corning  Railroad.  Pop.  2809. 

"W  AY  LAN  D,  a post  tnshp.  of  A Began  co.,  M ichigan.  P.  917. 

W AYLAND,  a post-office  of  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois. 

WAYLAND  CENTRK,  a post-office,  Allegan  co.,  Michigan. 

WAYL.AND  DEPOT,  a po.st-village  of  Steuben  co..  New 
York. 

W.IY/LANDSBURG,  a post-village  of  Culpepper  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. on  Crooked  Creek.  102  miles  N.N.IVL  of  Richmond.  It 
ccEtains  2 mills. 
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WAYLAND’S  SPRING. S,  a thriving  village  of  Lawrence 
co.,  Tennessee,  95  miles  S.S.W.  of  Nashville.  The  medi "inal 
Springs  at  this  place  have  lately  attracted  public  atieniion. 

WAYCMANSVILL  I'l,  a village  of  Upson  co..  Georgia,  6S 
miles  IV.  by  S.  of  Milledgeville.  It  has  2 cotton  factories, 
W'hich  employ  above  100  operatives. 

WAW.MAUT,  a post-borough  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania 
on  the  turnpike  from  Easton  to  Belmont.  9 or  10  miles  IV 
by  N.  of  llonesdale.  Incorporated  in  1851.  Pop.  400. 

WAYNE,  vvcin.  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  New 
York,  has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  i#  drained  by  Clyde  l.iver, 
with  its  two  principal  branches,  Canandaigua  Outlet  and 
Mud  Creek,  and  by  several  smaBer  sti-eams,  which  afford 
valuable  water-power.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the 
soil  very  fertile.  Iron  ore,  water  limestone,  and  gyi)sum  are 
found;  also  sulphur  and  weak  salt  springs.  It  has  a lake 
coast  of  about  35  miles,  and  comprises  Si  dus,  East,  and  Port 
Bays,  which  afford  facilities  for  the  lake  trade.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Erie  Canal,  and  by  the  Rochester  and  Syracuse 
Direct  Railroad,  and  organized  in  1823,  having  been  formed 
out  of  portions  of  Ontario  and  Seneca  counties,  and  named 
in  honor  of  General  Anthony  Wayne.  Capital,  Lyons. 
Pop.  47,762. 

WAYNE,  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Penn- 
sylvania. bordering  on  New  York,  has  an  area  of  700  square 
miles.  The  Delaware  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  E. 
and  N.E.  It  is  also  drained  by  Lackawaxeu,  Dyberry, 
Starucca,  and  Equinunk  Creeks.  The  surface  is  elevated 
and  hilly,  having  a high  ridge,  named  Moo.Mc  Mountain, 
near  the  W.  border.  Lumber  is  the  chief  article  of  e.xport, 
a large  part  of  the  county  being  covered  with  forests.  The 
surface  rocks  are  sandstone  and  red  shale.  The  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad  passes  along  the  E.  border.  The  canal 
and  railroad  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 
traverse  the  county.  Organized  in  1798.  Capital,  Hones- 
dale.  Pop.  32,239. 

WAYN  E.  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  West  Virginia,  area 
estimated  at  500  square  miles.  The  Ohio  River  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  N.,  separating  it  from  Ohio,  and  tlu!  Sandy 
River  separates  it  from  Kentucky  on  the  W. ; it  is  also 
drained  by  Twelvepole  Creek.  The  surface  is  broken  by 
numerous  hills  or  ridges,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests. 
The  .soil  is  productive.  The  highlands  abound  in  stone-coal. 
Ginseng  is  one  of  the  articles  of  export.  Formed  in  1842  out 
of  part  of  Cabell  county.  Capital,  Wayne  Court  Hou.se. 
Pop.  6747,  of  whom  6604  were  free,  and  143  slaves. 

WAYNE,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina; area  estimated  at  450  square  miles.  It  i.s  traver.sed  by 
the  Neuse  River,  navigable  for  steamboats,  and  bounded  on 
the  N.N.E.  by  the  Contentny  Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level;  the  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and  fertile  near  the  river. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Weldon  and  Wilmington  Railroad, 
and  the  North  Carolina  Central  Railroad.  Capital.  Gnld.s- 
borough.  Pop.  14,905,  of  whom  9454  were  free,  and  5451 
slaves. 

WAYNE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an  area 
of  750  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
Altamaha,  navigable  by  steamboats,  and  intersected  in  the 
southern  part  by  Santilla  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level, 
and  mostly  covered  with  pine  woods.  The  soil  is  sandy  ami 
generally  sterile.  Capital,WayuesviBe.  Pop.  2268,  of  whom 
1647  were  free,  and  621  slaves. 

WAYNE,  a county  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Mississippi, 
bordering  on  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  about  870  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chickasawhay  River.  The 
surface  is  uneven  ; the  .soil  is  sandy,  and  is  said  to  be  rather 
inferior.  The  county  contains  forests  of  pine.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Capital.  Win- 
chester. Pop.  3691,  of  whom  1744  were  free,  and  1947  slaves. 

WAYNE,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Tennessee,  border- 
ing on  Alabama:  area  estimated  at  750  square  miles.  The 
Tennessee  River  washes  the  N.W.  border;  it  is  also  drained 
by  Cypress  and  Reinses  Creeks.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and 
the  soil  productive.  The  surplus  produce  of  the  county  is 
exported  by  steamboats  on  tbe  Tennessee  River.  The  Nash- 
ville and  South-Western  Railroad  is  projected  through  the 
county.  Iron  ore  is  found.  Capital,  Waynesboro  ugh.  Pop. 
9115,  of  whom  7846  were  free. 

WAYNE,  3 county  in  the  S.  part  of  Kentucky,  bordering 
on  Tennessee:  area  estimated  at  700  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Beaver  and  Otter  Creeks,  and  South  Fork,  afflu- 
ents of  Cumberland  River,  which  forms  its  northern 
boundary.  The  surface  is  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys ; 
the  latter  of  which  have  a fertile  soil,  based  on  lunestone. 
Extensive  beds  of  coal  and  iron  ore  are  found.  The  Cum- 
berland River  is  navigable  for  about  8 months  in  the  year, 
and  the  county  is  liberally  supplied  with  water-power 
Organized  in  1800.  Capital,  Monticello.  Pop.  10,259,  of 
whom  9272  were  free,  and  987  slaves. 

WAYNE,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Ohio,  hat 
an  area  of  550  square  miles.  It  is  traver.-<ed  from  N.  to  S. 
by  Killbuck  Creek,  and  the  Muddy  Fork  of  the  IValhonding 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Chiiipewa  River  md  Sugar  Creek 
The  surface  is  generally  rolling.  The  soil  is  a leep  c!ay<»v 
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loam,  remarkably  fertile,  and  under  good  cultivation. 
Wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  wool,  butter,  and  live  stock 
are  the  staples.  By  the  census  of  1850  this  county  yield- 
ed more  oats  than  any  other  county  in  the  state,  and 
more  wheat  and  butter  than  any  other  county  excepting 
Stark.  There  were  produced  in  that  year  571,377  bushels  of 
wheat;  427,319  of  oats;  and  1.027,923  pounds  of  butter. 
Large  mines  of  stone-coal  have  been  opened  in  the  eastern, 
and  quarrie.s  of  limestone  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railroad,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Rail- 
road. Capital,  Wooster.  Pop.  32,483. 

\V  .\YNR.  acounty  in  the  S.K.  part  of  Michigan,  bordering 
on  Lakes  I]rie  and  St.  Clair,  and  on  Detroit  River,  which 
separates  it  from  Canada  West:  area  about  600  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  Huron  River,  and 
also  drained  by  Rouge  River,  and  its  North,  Middle,  and 
South  Branches,  and  by  Campbell’s  and  Brownstown  Creeks. 
The  general  surface  is  level,  excepting  the  western  part,  which 
is  rather  undulating.  The  soil  contains  a large  proportion 
of  clay,  and  is  very  productive.  Nearly  all  the  surface  was 
originally  covered  with  dense  forests.  Limestone  of  fine 
quality  is  procured  in  the  S.E.  part,  near  Detroit  River; 
sulphur  springs  are  also  found  in  the  same  vicinity.  The 
Rouge  River  and  its  branches  furnish  motive  power  for 
mills.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Railroad, 
ji  by  the  Detroit  and  Toledo  Railroad,  and  by  other  railroads. 
VVayne  county  is  the  most  populous  and  important  in  the 
state.  Capital,  Detroit.  Pop.  75,547. 

WAYNE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Indiana,  bordering 
on  Ohio,  contains  400  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
several  forks  of  Whitewater  River.  The  surface  is  agreeably 
diversified  by  gentle  undulations.  The  soil  is  mostly  a rich 
loam  based  on  clay  and  limestone,  and  is  so  liighly  culti- 
vated that  this  is  regarded  the  model  county  of  the  state. 
Blue  limestone  underlies  the  surface.  The  county  is  abuTi- 
dantly  supplied  with  water-power,  which  is  extensively 
used  in  manufactures.  The  Whitewater  Canal  extends 
from  this  county  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  other  public  im- 
provements are  the  Indiana  Central,  the  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago  Air-Line  and  the  Hamilton  Eaton  and  Richmond 
Railroads,  and  the  National  Road.  Wayne  county  is  the 
most  populous  in  the  state  except  Marion.  Capital,  Rich- 
mond. Pop.  29,558. 

WAYNE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  670  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  in  the  E.  part 
by  the  Little  Waba.sh  River,  in  the  S.W.  part  by  the  Skillett 
Fork  of  that  river,  and  also  drained  by  Elm  Creek.  The 
county  is  extensively  covered  with  forests,  and  contains 
prairies  of  moderate  size.  The  soil  is  productive.  Capital, 
Fairfield.  Pop.  12,223. 

WAYNE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Missouri,  has  an 
area  of  750  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Francis. 
Big  Black,  and  Castor  Rivers,  all  of  which  flow  .south-east- 
ward, and  also  drained  by  Beaver,  Brushy,  and  Big  Creeks. 
The  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  Capital,  Greenville.  Pop. 
5629,  of  whom  5368  were  free. 

WAYNE,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Iowa,  bordering  on 
Mi.ssouri,  has  an  area  of  500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  S.  fork  of  Chariton  River,  and  by  the  sources  of  .Medi- 
cine and  Locust  Creeks,  which  flow  .southward.  This  county 
is  said  to  be  fertile  and  well  watered,  but  deficient  in  tim- 
ber. The  S.  fork  of  the  Chariton  affords  motive  power  for 
mills.  Organized  about  the  year  1850.  Capital,  Corydon. 
Pop.  6409. 

W AYN  E,  a post-township  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine, 12  miles 
W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1194. 

WAYNE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Steuben  co..  New 
York,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Bath.  The  township  borders  on 
Crooked  Lake.  Poj).  944. 

WAYNE,  a township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1576. 

WAYNE,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.576. 
WA  YN E.  a township  of  Crawford  co  . Pennsylvania,  inter- 
sected by  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.  Pop.  1320. 

WAYNE,  a post-township  of  Erieco.,  Pennsylvania, about 
27  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Erie.  Pop.  1286. 

WA  Y.N  E,  a township,  Greeneco.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1443. 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania,  in- 
tersected by  the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal,  14  miles  N.  of  Bea- 
ver. Pop.  988. 

WAYNE,  a township  of  Mifllin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  inter- 
sected by  the  I’ennsylvania  Railroad,  about  19  miles  S.W. 
i«f  Lewistown.  Pop.  1724. 

WAYNE,  a township  of  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1415. 

WAYNE,  a post-office  of  Phillips  co.,  Arkansas. 

WAYNE,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1191. 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio,  Pop.  907. 
WA  YN  K,  a township  of  Auglaize  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  877. 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Belmont  co  , Ohio.  Pop.  1912. 
WAYNE,  a townsliip  of  Butler  co  , Ohio.  Pop.  1659. 
iVAYNE,  a township  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1313. 
W.\  YN  E,  a township  of  Clermont  co.,  Oliio.  intersected  by 
the  Hillsborough  and  Cincinnati  Itailroad.  Pop.  1631. 


WAYNE,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1160. 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  831 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1652. 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1492. 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  intersectoc 
by  the  Steubenville  and  Indiana  Railroad.  Pop.  1781 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Knox  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  178.3. 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1324. 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio,  interseci 
ed  by  the  Miami  Canal.  Pop.  1170. 

W AYNE,  a township  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1606 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Scioto  River,  intersected  by  the  Ohio  Canal 
Pop.  800. 

WAYNE,  a township  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  164. 
"WAYNE,  a township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1092. 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by 
the  Little  Miami  Railroad.  It  contains  the  villages  of 
Waynesville  and  Corwin.  Pop.  3065. 

WAYNE,  a township  of  Warren  co,  Ohio.,  bordering  on 
the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Pop.  1133. 

W AYNE,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan  intersected  by 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  Pop.  938. 

WA  YNE,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan. 

WAYNE,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana,  intersected  by 
several  railroads.  It  contains  Fort  Wayne,  the  county-seat. 
Pop.  10,388. 

W A YN  E,  a township  of  Bal-tholomew  co.,  Indiana.  P.  1880. 
WAY’N  E,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  942. 
"WAYNE,  a township  of  Hamilton  co..  Indiana.  Pop  1426. 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2555. 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1089. 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Kosciusko  co.,Indiana.  Pop.  2271. 
W AY"NE,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  3101. 
IVAYNE,  a township  ©^'Montgomery  co..  Indiana.  P.  1333. 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1841. 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Ovven  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  852. 
WA  YN  E,  a townsliip  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2197. 
WAYNE,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Indiana,  intersected 
by  the  Central  Railroad  and  others.  It  contains  the  village 
of  Richmond.  Pop.  2834. 

WAYNE,  a township  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois. 

WAY’NE,  a township  of  Buchanan  co..  Missouri.  Pop.  955. 
WAYNE,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa. 

WAYNE,  a township  of  Lafayette  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  673. 
W A YNE,  a township,  Washington  co.,  Wiscomsin.  P.  1630. 
WAYNE,  a post-office  of  Dupage  co.,  Illinois. 

WAYNE  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Dupage  co  , Illinois. 
WAYNE  CITY,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Mi.ssouri,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Missouri  river.  It  is  the  landing-place 
for  Independence,  which  it  is  4 or  5 miles  distant. 

WAYNE  COURT-HOUSE,  capital  of  Wayne  co„  W.  Vir- 
ginia. 275  miles  in  a direct  line  W.  from  Richmond.  Laid  out 
in  1842. 

WAYNE  FOUR  CORNERS,  a post-ofiice  of  Steuben  co., 
New  York. 

WAYNESBOROUGII,  wAnz'bur-rrih,  a pleasant  post-bo- 
rough of  \\  ashingtou  township,  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  turnpike  from  Mercersburg  to  Baltimore,  57  miles 
S.W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  contains  4 churches,  1 bank,  1 news- 
paper office,  and  a manufactory  of  steam-engines.  "Within  3 
miles  of  the  town  are  9 fiouring-mills  and  2 woollen-factories. 
The  surrounding  country  is  of  limestone  formation,  fertile 
and  highly  cultivated.  Pop.  in  18o0,  1233. 

WAYNESBOROUGII,  a post-village  of  Augusta  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  or  near  the  Central  Railroad,  and  on  the  South 
River,  at  the  W.  ba.se  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  108  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Richmond.  The  village  contains  2 or  3 churches,  and  an 
academy.  Free  population,  457. 

WAYNESBOROUGII.  a village  of  Wayne  co.,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neuse  River,  below  the 
mouth  of  Little  River,  and  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
51  miles  S.E.  of  Raleigh,  and  about  1 mile  W'.  of  the  Weldon 
and  Wilmington  Railroad.  It  was  formerly  the  county  seat. 
Two  or  three  newspapms  are  issued  here. 

WAYN ESBOiUlUGH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Burke 
county,  Georgia,  30  miles  S.  of  Augusta.  It  contains,  be- 
sides the  county  buildings,  2 churches,  an  academy,  and 
several  stores.  A railroad  extends  from  this  village  to  the 
Central  Railroad  at  Milieu,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
Augusta.  Pom  307. 

WAYNESBOROUGII,  a po.st-vilhage,  capital  of  Wayne 
county,  Tennessee,  90  miles  S.W.  of  Na.shville,  ij  situated 
in  a hilly  and  fertile  country,  and  has  .several  stores. 

W.UY.N'ESBURG,  waiuz/bdrg,  a village  of  Chester  co., 
Pennsylvania,  48  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a turnpike 
WAYNE.'^BURG,  a thriving  town  of  Marion  township, 
and  capital  of  Greene  county,  Pennsylvania.  45  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  situated  in  a pleasant  valley,  which 
has  a fertile  soil.  It  contains  a haiulsome  court-house,  6 
churches,  1 seminary,  2 banks,  a college  under  the  direction 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  and  2 foundries.  Three 
new'spapers  are  published  here.  Pop.  in  1850,  852;  in  1860 
about  1100. 
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Wi»  a small  village,  Mifiain  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

VVAVNKSBL'.IG,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Kentucky, 
l)4  miles  S.  of  Prankfort,  has  3 stores. 

WAYNESBIJUG,  a post-village  of  Sandy  township,  Stark 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal,  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Canton.  It  is  suirounded  by  a rich  countrj’,  from  which 
lance  quantities  of  wheat  are  exported.  Pop.  estimated 
at  700. 

WAYNESBUhO,  a thriving  village  in  Congress  township, 
lYayne  co..  Ohio,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Wooster. 

WA  YNESBU 110,  a village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana,  14  miles 
S.W.  of  Greenfield. 

lYAYNESFIELD,  wainz'feeld,  a post-village  of  Auglaize 
co..  Ohio. 

WA  YNESI’IELD,  a township  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio,  inter- 
sected by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  It  contains  Maumee 
City,  the  county  seat.  Pop.  1926. 

VyAYNESVILI.E,  wainz'vil,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hay- 
wood county.  North  Carolina,  on  the  Western  Turnpike,  285 
miles  of  Raleigh.  It  is  situated  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Iron  Mountain,  in  an  elevated  and  hilly  region. 

IVAYNESVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wayne  county, 
Georgia,  176  miles  S.E.  of  Milledgeville.  It  has  a church, 
academy,  and  1 store. 

lYAYNESVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Wayne  town- 
ship, Warren  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Little  Miami  River,  and  near 
the  railro.ad  of  that  name,  37'  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 
It  is  a place  of  active  trade,  and  has  a newspaper  office,  3 
churches,  1 bank  and  several  mills  in  operation.  Laid  out 
in  1802.  Pop.  in  1850,  756. 

WAYNESVILLE,  a post-village  of  De  Witt  co.,  Illinois, 
about  4 miles  from  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  12 
miles  N.W.  of  Clinton.  It  has  8 or  10  stores.  Pop.  above  400. 

WAYNESVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pulaski  county, 
Missouri,  on  a fork  of  the  Gasconade  River,  80  miles  S.  of 
Jefferson  City.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  pine  lumber. 

WAYNETOWN,  wain'town,  a post-village  of  Montgomery 
co..  Indiana,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Crawfordsville. 

WAYN/MANVILLE,  a post-office  of  Upson  co.,  Georgia. 

W.\Y,  PooLO,  pooMo  w.i,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
lat.  9°  58'  N.,  Ion.  102°  48'  E. 

W.\\'/pORT,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana,  8 miles  N. 
of  Bloomington. 

WAZCIORZ.  a town  of  Prus.sian  Silesia.  See  Herrnst.^dt. 

1YAZEER.\BAD.  a town  of  the  Punjab.  See  Vazeer.^b.\d. 

W.\ZE.M.MES,  vi'zJmm/,  a town  of  France,  department 
of  Nord,  and  an  important  suburb  of  the  city  of  Lille,  on 
the  S.W.  Pop.  in  1852,  13.086. 

WEA,  weo,  or  WEATON,  wee^ton,  a village  of  Tippecanoe 
CO..  Indiana,  near  the  Wabash  River,  on  the  Wab.ash  and 
Erie  Canal,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

WEA  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  enters  the  Wabash  River  from 
the  S.,  4 miles  below  Lafayette. 

WEAK'LEY,  a county  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  'Tennessee, 
bordering  on  Kentucky.  Area  estimated  at  700  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  several  forks  of  Obion  River. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level ; the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Nash- 
ville and  Northwestern  Railroad  passes  through  the  county,, 
and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  near  the  western  border. 
Capital,  Dresden.  Pop.  18,216,  of  whom  14,003  were  free, 
and  4213  slaves. 

WEALD,  weeld,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WEALD,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

WEALD,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.se.x. 

WEALD,  The,  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  comprises  the 
area  formerly  occupied  by  the  Saxon  Andredswald,  (or  An- 
derida  Sylvaunder  of  the  Romans.)  long  a dense  forest,  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Downs,  from  near  Farnhani 
and  Petersfield,  (Hants.)  eastward  to  the  sea  at  Hythe,  Rye. 
and  Eastbourne.  It  is  still  in  a great  part  richly  wocKled 
with  oak  and  beech,  and  is  a highly  fertile  agricultural  re- 
gion. interspersed  only  with  a few  small  towns,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Horsham,  East  Grinstead,  Cuckfield,  Cranbrook, 
and  'Tunbridge-Wells. 

WE.\R,  weer,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Durham,  the 
centre  of  which  it  traverses,  rises  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  county;  flows  E.S.E.,  past  Stanhope  and  Wolsingham 
to  Bishop-Auckland,  and  thence  mostly  N.E.  past  Durham 
and  Chester-le-Street  to  Sunderland,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
a magnificent  one-arched  iron  bridge:  and  enters  the  North 
Sea  at  Wearmotith,  after  a course  of  67  miles. 

WE.AR/DALE-ST.-JOHN,  a market-town  and  chapelry  of 
England,  co.  of  Durham,  parish  and  6^  miles  W.  of  Stanhope. 
Pop.  chiefly  employed  in  lead-mines,  and  included  in  the 
palish. 

WEA  RE,  wair,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WE.tRE,  wair,  a post-township  in  Hillsborough  co..  New 
Hampshire,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Concord,  intersected  by  the 
Merrimack  jind  Connecticut  River  Railroad.  It  contains  the 
villages  of  East  Ware  and  North  Ware,  both  on  the  railroad, 
and  various  manufactories.  Pop.  2310. 

WE.YRE’S  COVE,  a post-office  of  Sevier  co.,  Tennessee. 

WE.VR-GIFFORD.  England.  See  Ware-Gifford. 

WEARMOU'ril,  (weer^miifh.)  BISHOP,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Durham,  included  in  the  borough  of  Sunderland. 
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WEARMOUTII,  MONK,  a parish  of  Eng.„,id,  co.  of  Duo 
ham,  comprised  in  the  borough  of  Sunderland.  The  moua.s 
tery  formerly  here,  and  from  which  the  parish  derives  its 
name,  was  long  the  residence  of  the  veuei’able  Bede. 

WEASEL,  wee/zel,  a village  of  Essex  co..  New  .Jersey,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Passaic  River,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Trenton, 
contains  about  40  dwelliugs. 

WEASEMI.YM  (wee^zen-am)  ALL-SAINTS,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WEASENHAM  ST.  PETER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

WEATIUERLY,  a post-office  of  Carbon  co:,  Pennsylvama. 

WE.YTH/ERSFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

WEA'ITUERSFIELD,  a post-township  in  \\  ind.sor  co.,  Vei' 
mont,  65  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier,  on  Connecticut  River, 
intersected  by  the  Black  River,  which  affords  water-power. 
It  contains  the  manufacturing  village  of  Perkinsville  and  2 
or  3 others.  Ascutney  Mountain  is  situated  ou  its  northern 
boundary.  Pop.  1765. 

WE.YTHERSFIELD,  a township  in  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio, 
intersected  by  the  Mahoning  River.  Pop.  3063. 

AVEA'ITIERSFIELD,  a thriving  village  of  Henrj’  co.,  Illi- 
nois. 55  miles  N.N.W.  of  Peoria. 

M'EATHERSFIELD  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Windsor  co., 
Vermont. 

WEAUBLEU.  wo-blooL  a post-office,  St.  Clair  co.,  Mis.souri. 

WE.W  ER  or  WEEW  ER,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Chester, 
joins  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  at  Winton,  after  a course 
of  45  miles,  for  2U  of  which  it  has  been  made  navigable.  Prin- 
cipal affluents,  the  Dane  and  Peover. 

WEAWERHA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Che.ster. 

WEA^VERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Northampton  co., 
Pennsylvania,  100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

WEA  VERSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia, 
114  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

WE  A/ VER'THORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

WEA^VERVILLE,  or  WEA'VERSVILLE,  a post-town,  ca- 
pital of 'Trinity  co.,  California,  near  one  of  the  branches  of 
Trinity  River,  about  220  miles  in  a direct  line  N.  of  San 
Francisco.  Pop.  in  1860,  777. 

WEBB,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas,  bordering  on  the 
Rio  del  Norte  River,  which  separates  it  from  Mexico,  has  an 
area  of  about  1420  square  miles.  The  land  is  adapted  to 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  corn,  but  its  cultivation  is  hindered 
by  frequent  inroads  of  the  Indians.  The  chief  business 
of  the  inhabitants  is  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle.  This 
county  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  Named  in 
honor  of  Judge  James  Webb.  Capital,  Laredo.  Free  popu- 
lation, 1397. 

IV EBBER’S  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Travis  co.,  Texas,  18 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Austin. 

WEBB’S  FORD,  a post-offiie  of  Rutherford  co..  North 
Carolina. 

WEBB’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Maine. 

WEBB’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Chemung  co..  New  Y'ork. 

WEBB'S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Ritchie  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

WEBB’S  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Illinois. 

WEBBS^VILLE,  a small  village  of  Newton  co.,  Georgia. 

WE'BER,  a county  in  the  North  part  of  Utah  Territory, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  West  by  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  intersected  by  Weber 
River  and  drained  by  Ogden  River.  The  surface  in  the  cen- 
tral part  is  mountainous.  Capital,  Ogden  City.  Popular 
tion  3675. 

WEBER  RIVER  rises  in  Salt  Lake  co.,  Utah,  and  flowing 
first  N.W.  and  then  S.W.,  falls  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  It 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Davis  and  IVeber 
counties. 

WEB'STER,  a new  county  of  Iowa,  comprising  the  late 
counties  of  Risley  and  Yell.  It  lies  a little  N.  and  W.  of  the 
central  part  of  the  state,  and  is  30  miles  long  and  24  wide, 
with  an  area  of  720  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Des 
Moines  River,  and  the  Ligard  and  Boone  branches  of  the 
same  stream.  The  centre  of  the  county  is  about  145  miles 
N.W.  of  Iowa  city.  Capital,  Fort  Dodge.  Population  in 
1860,  2504. 

WEBS'TER,  a post-township  of  Androscoggin  co.,  liLiine, 
20  miles  S.W  of  Augusta.  Pop.  890. 

WEBSTER,  a post-township  in  Worcester  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, intersected  by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railn'ad, 
55  miles  W.S.W’.  of  Boston.  'The  principal  villages  are 
Webster  and  North  Webster,  both  ou  the  railroad.  'The 
streams  afford  excellent  water-power,  which  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  manufactures.  I’op.  of  the  towushi))  in  181 ), 
1043;  in  1850,  2371;  iu  1860,  2912. 

WEBSTER,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Monroe  co.,  New  York,  on  Lake  Ontario.  Pop.  2650. 

WEBSTER,  a po.st-village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennnyl 
vania,  on  the  Mouougahela  River,  20  miles  S.W'.  of  Greens 
burg. 

W'EBSTER,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Nor.h  CaroliiiA, 
on  a small  branch  of  the  Tenne.-^st^e  River. 

W'EBSTER,  a post-office  of  Winston  co.,  Mississippi. 

W’EBSTER,  a post-office  of  Breekenridge  co.,  Keutuckj 
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WEBSTER,  a small  post-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

WEBSTER,  a township  in  VV'ood  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  671. 

WEBSTER,  a post-town-'^hip  in  the  N.  part  of  Washtenaw 
co.,  Michigan,  partly  intersected  by  the  Huron  River.  P.11U6. 

WEBSTER,  a village  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana,  on  Tippe- 
canoe River,  about  120  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis, 

WEBSTER,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Indiana. 

WEBSTER,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois. 

WEBSTER,  a post-office  of  Oregon  co.,  Missouri. 

WEBSTER,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Missouri,  about 
75  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

WEBSTER,  a small  town  of  Sacramento  co.,  California,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River,  about  20  miles 
oelow  Sacramento  City. 

WEBSTER,  a post-office  of  Coosa  co.,  Alabama. 

WEBSTER’S  MILLS,  a small  postrvillage  of  Fulton  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

WECHSELBURC,  ^§K'sel-booRG',  a town  of  Saxony,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Zwickau  with  the  Mulde,  13  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  1192. 

WECHT.  See  Vecht. 

WECKELSDJRF,  w^k/kels-doRf',  (Ober,  offier,  and  Unter, 
6dnRer,)  two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Kdniggratz.  on  the  Mettau.  Pop.  1804. 

W'ECKERSDORF,  ^^k/kers-doRf',  or  SKRINICE,  skre- 
neet'seh,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Kdniggratz,  4 miles 
from  Braunau.  Pop.  1435. 

WEDDINUEN,  w§dMing-en.  three  contiguous  villages  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Magdeburg.  United 
population  3d80,  mostly  employed  in  glass-works,  charcoal- 
burning. and  stone-quarries. 

WEU^DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WEDEL,  wdMel,  a village  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Holstein, 
an  the  Elbe,  12  miles  W.M.W.  of  Hamburg.  Pop.  1800. 

WEDGE  ISLANDS,  South  Australia,  Spencer’s  Gulf,  See 
Gambier  Islands. 

WED'MGRE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WEDNESBURY,  w^nz/ber-e,  or  WODENSBURY,  (vul- 
garly called  Wedgebury,)  a market-town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Statford,  near  the  source  of  the  Tame,  on  the 
Birmingham  and  Walsall  Canal,  and  on  the  North-West 
Railway.  7^  miles  N.W.  of  Birmingham.  Pop.  of  town  in 
1851,  11,914,  employed  in  coal  and  iron  mines,  iron-rolling 
mills,  and  manufactures  of  muskets,  coach  and  saddlers’ 
ironmongery,  nails,  tools,  and  grates.  The  church  has 
curious  monuments. 

WEDNESFIELD,  vfr^nz'feeld,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Statford,  2 miles  E.N.E.  of  M’olverhampton.  Edward  the 
Elder  here  obtained  a decisive  victory  over  the  Danes  in  916. 

WEE'DON-BECK  or  WEEDON-ON-THE-STREET,  (so 
called  from  its  position  on  the  ancient  Watling  Street.) 
a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton,  on  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  and  with  a principal  station  on  the  North 
West  Railway,  6f  miles  N.W.  of  Blisworth.  Here  is  the 
central  depot  in  England  for  military  arms  and  stores,  with 
spacious  barracks.  Weedon  was  the  royal  residence  of  Wulf- 
here,  king  of  Mercia. 

WEEDON-LOYS  or  PINKNEY,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Northampton. 

WEEDOW'WEE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Randolph  co., 
Alabama,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tallapoosa  and  Little  Tal- 
lapoo.sa  Rivers,  about  150  miles  E.  of  Tuscaloosa.  The  county 
seat  was  located  here  quite  recently. 

WEED’S  CORNERS,  a post-office,  Walworth  co.,  Wisconsin. 

WEEDSH^ORT.  a post-village  in  Brutus  township,  Cayuga 
CO.,  New  Y'ork,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Rochester  and 
Syracuse  Direct  Railroad,  24  miles  W.  of  Syracuse.  It  con- 
tains 2 or  3 churches,  a bank,  and  several  w'arehouses. 

WEE'PORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

WE.EK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WEEK  ST.  LAWRENCE,  a parish,  England,  co.  Somer.«et. 

WEEK  ST.  MARY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

WEEK'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WEEKS’  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine. 

WEELAULVEE.  a post-office  of  Winnebago  co..  Wisconsin. 

WEELDE,  wAl'deh.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  30 
miles  N.E.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Aa.  Pop.  1174. 

VV’ EE/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  E.ssex. 

WEEM,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  consisting  of 
several  detached  districts  between  Lochs  Tummel  and  Earn. 
Near  the  church,  in  Strath-Tay,  is  Castle-Menzies. 

WEEN  or  WEENEN.  See  Vienna. 

WEEND.YM,  a village  of  Netherlands.  See  Veendam. 

W EENDE,  wainMeh,  a village  of  Hanover,  government  of 
Hilde.sheim.  near  Gottingen,  on  the  Leine.  Pop.  1110. 

WEE.NER,  ^nPner,  a village  of  Hanover,  21  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Aurich,  on  the  Ems.  Pop.  2600,  It  has  a small  harbor, 
and  a trade  in  horses  and  caltie. 

WEEl’/lNG  WILHjOW.  a post-office  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa. 

WEERBERG,  (vaiii/b^RO,  a village  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  near 
Schwa  tz.  Pop.  1024. 

WEERDT  or  WEERT,  ^aiRt,  a town  of  Dutch  Limburg, 
on  the  Bree  and  the  Canal  of  Weerdt,  13  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Roermond.  I^op.  6285.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  Austrian 
generalJohn  Von  Weerdt, 


WEERDT,  NEDER,  ni'der  -^yaiRt,  a village  of  Dutch 
Limburg,  3 miles  N.E.  of  the  above. 

WEERE,  wd/reh,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Zealand,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island  Walcheren.  P.  15U0 

WEERSELO,  waia'seh-lo^  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Overyssel,  7 miles  E.  of  Alinelo.  Pop.  5135. 

WEESP,  waisp,  a town  of  North  Holland,  8 miles  S.E.  of 
Amsterdam.  Pop.  2945. 

WEE/SAW,  a post-office  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan. 

WEETH/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WEEHTNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nortblk. 

WEE^TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

WEEVER,  a river  of  England.  See  Weaver. 

WEEWAKAT/KEE  CREEK,  Alabama,  flows  south-west- 
ward through  Coosa  county  into  Coosa  River. 

WEEWAHvAVILLE,  a post-village  in  Talladega  co.,  Ala- 
bama, 107  miles  E.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

WEEZE,  wA/zeh,  a market-town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  Neer,-),  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Gelders.  Pop.  860. 

WEFERLINGEN,  wiffer  ling'en,  a village  of  Pru.ssian 
Saxony,  28  miles  W.N.W.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  1935. 

WEGATCHHE,  a post-office  of  St.  Lawrence  co..  New  Y'ork. 

W'EGELEBEN,  tva'gheh-la'ben,  a walled  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  27  miles  S.W.  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Bode.  Pop. 
2470.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens. 

WEGGIS,  w^g/ghis,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and 
on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Righi  Mountain, 
which  is  generally  ascended  from  hence. 

WEGROW,  wA-grov',  a town  of  Poland,  province  and  19 
miles  N.W.  of  Siedlce.  Pop.  3380,  It  has  two  monasteries, 
and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary. 

W EGSCHEID,  tvaio/shlte,  a market- town  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
on  the  Austrian  frontier,  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Pas.^au.  P.  980. 

WEGSTADT,  waioLstAtt,  or  WEGSTADTEL,  (Wegstiidtel,) 
❖§g/st^tt'el,  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  27  miles  N.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1042. 

WEHAD/KEE,  a post-oflice  of  Randolph  co.,  Alabama. 

W^EllDEN,  wa/den,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  West- 
phalia. government  and  21  miles  N.N.W.  of  Minden.  P.  1410. 

WEHE,  wa/eh,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  West- 
phalia, government  of  Minden.  Pop.  2057. 

WEIllxNGEN,  tvAffng-en,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle 
of  Schwarzwald,  S.S.W.  of  Tubingen.  Pop.  1220. 

WEHLAU  or  WELAU,  ^aflow,  a walled  town  of  E.ast 
Prussia,  28  miles  E.  of  Kdnigsberg,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Alle  and  Pregel.  Pop.  3580.  It  has  numerous  tanneries, 
steam  engine  factories,  and  a copper  foundry.  The  treaty 
by  which  Prus.sia  was  recognised  as  a kingdom,  was  con- 
cluded here  in  1657. 

WEHLEN,  tvAffen,  a town  of  Saxony,  15  miles  S.E.  of 
Dresden,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Pop.  932. 

WEHO'GA,  a post-office  of  Benton  go.,  Alabama. 

WEIIR,  waiR,  a village  of  Prussia,  province  of  West- 
phalia, government  of  MUnster.  Pop.  1000. 

WEIIR,  a market-town  of  Baden,  on  the  Wehr,  an  affluent 
of  the  Rhine,  26  miles  S.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  1517. 

WEHRAU,  wA/row,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the 
Queiss,  11  miles  N.W.  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  590.  It  has  a 
castle,  iron-forges,  and  papei’-mills.  The  mineralogist  Wer- 
ner was  born  here. 

WEllRUEIM,  l^aiR/hime,  a market-town  of  Germany, 
Nassau,  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Usingen.  Pop.  1429. 

WEIIRSDORF,  WaiRs'doRf,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  and 
not  far  from  Bautzen.  Pop.  1539. 

WEICIISEL,  wiK'sel,  or  WISLA,  tvTsffA.  a village  of  Aus- 
trian Silesia,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Teschen,  on  the  Vistula.  Pop. 
2600. 

WEICIISEL,  a river  of  Germany.  See  Vistula. 

WEICHSELBURG,  tvik'sel-bouRo',  or  WEIXELBURG, 
^Ik/sei-burg,  a town  of  Illyria,  Carniola,  25  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Neustiidtl.  Pop.  4000.  It  has  iron-forges,  and  manu- 
factures of  woollen  stuffs.  The  ruined  castle  Weichselburg 
is  on  an  adjacent  height. 

WEICHSELMUNDE,  (Weichselmiinde,)  ^ik'sel-miiu'deh, 
a fortress  of  West  Prussia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  W.  arm  of 
the  Vistula,  in  the  Baltic. 

WEICKERSHEIM,  tvlk^kers-hlme',  a town  of  Wiirtem- 
berg, circle  of  Jaxt,  bailiwick  of  Mergentheim.  Pop.  1923. 

WEIDA,  wi/dA,  or  WEYDA.  tvi/dA,  a town  of  Central 
Germany,  Saxe-Weimar,  14  miles  E.  of  Neustadt,  on  the 
Auma  and  Weyda.  Pop.  3765. 

WEIDEN,  tfri/den,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Pa 
latinate,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  2280.  It  has  a 
castle,  and  a trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 

WEIDEN,  (Hun.  Vedeny,  vA'd^n')  a market-town  of.  VVit-t 
Hungary,  co.  of  Wie.selburg,  on  the  N.E.  bank  of  Lake 
Neusiedl. 

WEI  DEN  AU,  ^i/deh-nbw',  a walled  town  of  Austrian  Si- 
lesia. 45  miles  N.W.  of  Troppau.  Pop.  1802. 

WEIDENB.ACII,  a village  of  Austria.  See  ViDOMS.ycH. 

WEIDEN  BERG,  <^i/den-bARG',  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  7 miles  E.  of  Baireuth,  on  the 
Steinach,  with  2 castles,  and  1384  inhabitants. 

WEIDENTHAL,  wiMen-t|l',  a village  of  Bavaria,  Palati- 
nate, canton  of  Neustadt.  Pop.  1028. 
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«'£IGr;L,SI;ORF,  ^i^hels-doRf',  sewal  places  of  Pmssia, 
particularly  a village,  province  of  Silesia,  government  of 
Breslau,  circle  of  Reichenbach.  Pop.  1217. 

WEIGHTON  (wi/tou)  MARKET,  a market-town  and  pa- 
rish of  England,  co.  and  19  miles  on  the  railway,  E.S.E.  of 
York,  East  Riding,  at  the  W.  foot  of  the  Wolds,  and  con- 
nected by  a canal  with  the  Humber.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  in 
1851,  2427.  The  town  is  small ; it  has  in  its  centre  a hand- 
some church. 

WEIKERSIIEIM,  fvPkers-hIme',  a town  of  Wurtemberg, 
circle  of  Ja.xt,  on  the  Tauber,  38  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ellwangen. 
Pop.  2000.  It  has  a residence  of  the  Princes  of  Hohenlohe- 
Oehringen. 

WEIL,  #ile,  or  SC-HLOSSWYL,  shlo.ss%il,  a village  and 
pari.sh  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bern, 
famous  for  its  castle,  which  is  seated  on  a height,  and  has  a 
very  ancient  tower,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  construction. 
Pop.  888. 

WEIL,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Rhine,  bailiwick  of 
Lbrrach,  with  a parish  church.  Pop.  1137. 

WEIL-DIE-STADT,  wile  dee  stitt.  .a  town  of  W iirtemberg, 
circle  of  Neckar,  13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1775. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  tobacco,  and  is  the 
birth-place  of  Kepler. 

WEILAR,  ^tPlar,  a village  of  Central  Germany,  Saxe- 
Weimar,  S.E.  of  Lengsfeld.  Pop.  1125. 

WEILBACII,  ^iPbdK,  a watering-place  of  Nassau,  E.S.E. 
of  Wiesbaden,  with  a mineral  spring,  from  which  about 
70.000  bottles  of  water  are  annually  exported.  Pop.  581. 

WEILBURG,  ^iPbooRG,  a town  of  Germany,  Nassau, 
on  the  Lahn,  here  crossed  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge,  28 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Wiesbaden.  Pop.  2081.  It  has  a castle,  and 
manufactures  of  paper. 

WEILD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WEILE,  a town  of  Denmark.  See  Veile. 

WEILE-FIORD,  an  inlet  near  Funen.  See  Veile-Fiord. 

WEILERBACH,  ^i'ler-bdK',  a village  of  Bavaria,  Palati- 
nate. canton  and  near  Kaiserslautern.  Pop.  1286. 

WEILHEIM,  wiPhIme,  a walled  town  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
on  the  Amper,  29  miles  S.W.  of  Munich.  Pop.  1910.  It 
has  a castle,  aud  manufactures  of  leather. 

WEILHEIM-AN-DER-TECK,  wiPhime  dn  d^r  t^k,  a town 
of  South  Germany,  Wurtemberg,  circle  of  Danube,  on  the 
Lindach,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Ulra.  Pop.  3450. 

WEILMUNSTER,  (WeilmUnster,)  wiPmiin-ster,  a village 
of  Nassau,  on  the  Weilbach,  an  affluent  of  the  Lahn,  5 
miles  S.E.  of  Weilburg.  Pop.  1124. 

WEIL-IM-DORF,  wile  im  douP,  a village  of  Wurtemberg, 
8 miles  from  Leoiiberg.  Pop.  1346. 

WEIHIM-SCIIONBUCH,  (Weil-im-Schonbuch,)  fvTle  im- 
shiiuPb6oK,.a  village  of  W iirtemberg,  bailiwick  of  Boblingen. 
Pop.  2234. 

VV^El-MAR,  ^Pmar,  the  capital  city  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  Central  Germany,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hm,  and  on  the  railway  from  Gotha  to  Halle,  13  miles  E.  of 
Erfurt;  lat.  50°  59' N..  Ion.  11°  21' E.  Pop.  13,887.  Mean 
temperature  of  year  5l°.l;  winter  37°.6:  summer  66°.3  Fah- 
renheit. It  is  surrounded  by  bilks,  and  is  handsomely  though 
irregularly  built,  and  no  city  in  Germany  of  its  size  has  so 
many  good  public  buildings  and  excellent  public  establish- 
ments, or  is  a more  agreeable  place  of  residence.  The  grand- 
ducal  palace  is  in  a simple  but  elegant  style,  and  has  an 
extc  isive  park  which  forms  the  favorite  public  promenade. 
The  firincipal  church,  with  tombs  of  the  grand-dukes,  has 
a large  organ,  and  an  altar-piece  by  L.  Cranach.  The  grand- 
ducal  library  comprises  140,000  volumes,  manuscripts,  me- 
dals. and  coins,  and  is  open  to  the  public,  who  have  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  the  books.  The  opera-house  is  fa- 
mous; the  theatre  wiis  once  under  the  superintendence  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  who  are  buried  in  the  new  cemetery, 
and  besides  whom,  ILuder  and  Wieland  made  Weimar  their 
residence.  The  Landes-hidustrie-comptoir  is  an  important 
book-publishing  establishment,  known  chiefly  for  its  geo- 
graphical and  statistical  works.  The  Geographical  Institute 
publishes  excellent  maps,  and  the  VV'eimar  .\lmanac  has  a 
great  circulation.  Weimar  has  manufactures  of  metallic 
goods,  cards,  gloves,  and  woven  fabrics,  and  a trade  in  corn 
and  wool ; but  the  chief  resources  of  the  inhabitants  are 
derived  from  the  presence  of  the  court  and  visitors.  Kotze- 
bue was  born  here  in  1761.  About  2 miles  S.E.  is  the  Bel- 
vedere. a summer  residence  of  the  grand-duke;  and  ./.i  the 
road  thither  is  the  village  of  Ober-Weimar,  with  650  inha- 
bitants. The  circle  of  Weimar,  comprising  more  than  two- 
tliirds  of  the  grand-duchy,  has  an  area  of  973  square  miles. 
Pop.  175.596. 

WEINFELDEN,  Oin/f^Pden,  a village  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  Thurgau,  on  the  Thur,  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Constance. 
Pop.  2140. 

WEING.YRTEN,  ^In'gaR'ten,  a village  of  B.aden,  circle 
of  .Middle  Rhine.  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Carlsruhe,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  .3097. 

WEINGUXG.Y.  See  Wyne  Guno\. 

WEINHEI.M,  vfrlne'hime,  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Weschnitz,  and  on  the  Baden  Railway, 
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10  miles  N.E.  of  Mannheim.  Pop.  5346.  It  is  enclosed  Ity 
w'alls,  aud  has  manufactures  of  woollens. 

WEINSBERG,  wlns'beRG.  a town  of  AVurtemberg,  on  the 
Sulm,  3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Heilbronn.  Pop.  1875. 

WEIl'ERSDORF,  wI'pers-doRf',  or  AVEIPERTSDORF,  mr 
perts-doRf',  a village  of  Bohemia,  about  28  miles  from  Leit- 
omischel.  Pop.  1990. 

WEI  PERT  or  WEY'PERT,  ^Ppert,  a town  of  Bohemia,  21 
miles  N.E.  of  Elbogen,  near  the  frontier  of  Saxony.  Pop. 
2600,  employed  in  manufactures  of  lace  and  fire-arms. 

WEIR’S  BRIDGE,  a post-village  and  watering-place  of 
Belknap  co.,  New  Hampshire,  on  Lake  Winuipiseogee,  on 
the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad,  3U  miles  N.E.  of 
Concord. 

WEISCHENFELD,  <vTsh'en-felt',  a village  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Baireuth.  P.  700. 

WEI^SENBURG.  a post-township  of  Lehigh  co.,  Peun.syl- 
vania,  a^bout  12  miles  W.  of  Allentown.  Pop.  1823. 

WEISENIIEIM-A.M-SAXD,  wi/zen-hime  dm  sdnt,  a village 
of  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  canton  of  Diirkheim.  Pop.  1760. 

WEFSESBURG,  a post-village  in  Baltimore  co..  31aryland, 
50  miles  N.  bj’  W.  of  Annapolis. 

WEISSBACH,  ^IssffldK,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Buntzlau.  Pop.  1550. 

WEISSBACH  or  OBER-WEISSBACH,  o'ber  wIss'bdK,  a 
village  of  Bohemia.  Schwarzburg-iludulstadt,  bailiwick  of 
Iludolstadt.  Pop.  1716. 

WEISSBAD,  wLss'bat,  a village  and  watering-jilace  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  2 miles  S.E.  of  Appenzell.  The 
bathing  establishment  attracts  numerous  visitors. 

WEISSENBERG,  wis^sen-b^RG',  (Wendlsh  WhsixiH-,  Wes' 
poRk.)  a town  of  Saxony,  10  miles  E.  of  Bautzen.  Pop.  990 

WEISSE.XBURG,  wF.sen-bouRG',  a fortified  town  of  Bava- 
ria, circle  of  Middle  Fraucouia,  on  the  Rezat,  27  miles  S E. 
of  Anspach.  Pop.  4194.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  flanked 
by  towers,  and  was  formerly  a free  city  of  the  Empire. 

WEISSENBURG,  a town  of  France.  See  AVissejibourg. 

AA’EISSENFELS,  wls^sen-fels'.  a walled  town  of  Prus.siau 
Saxony,  11  miles  S.  of  Mer.seburg.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Saale,  and  on  the  railway  from  Halle  to  Gotha.  Pop.  8290. 
It  is  well  built,  aud  has  4 suburbs.  2 churches,  one  con- 
taining the  remains  of  Gustavus  Adolphus:  2 ho.spita’s. 
almshouses,  a normal  school,  with  manufactures  of  porce 
lain,  merinoe.s.  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  and  gold 
and  silver  articles.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  castle  of  Augus- 
tusburg  and  numerous  vineyards 

AV'EISSENFELS,  a market-town  of  Carniola,  52  miles 
AV.N.AV.  of  Laybach. 

AA'EISSEN  HORN,  <vIs'.sen-hoRn',  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Roth,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Ulm.  P.  160.5. 

AA'EISSENSEE,  Avks'sen-si',  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  16 
miles  N.  of  Erfurt.  Pop.  2634. 

AVEISSEXSTADT.  wls^sen-.stdtt',  a walled  town  of  B.avaria. 
Upper  Franconia,  on  the  Eger,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Baireuth. 
It  has  nail  factories.  Pop.  1468. 

AYEISSE.XSTEIN,  wis'sen-stine',  atown  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Ksthonia,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Revel.  Pop.  3000.  It 
has  a ruined  c.-istle  and  a district  .school. 

AVEISSEXSTEIN.  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  circle  of  Danube, 
23  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Ulm. 

AA'EISSEXSULZ.  wis'sen-soolts',  or  BIELA,  be-d/ld,  a vil- 
lage of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Klattau.  Pop.  1449. 

WEISSES  A'IEER.  See  White  Se.k. 

AVEISSKTRCH,  wTs.s'k66RK.  or  AVETSSKTRCHEN,  '^iss'- 
kfidRK'en,  a village  of  Bohemia,  cii  cle  of  Buntzlau.  P.  1203. 

AVEl’SSKIRCHEN,  wIss'keeRK-en,  (Hun.  FehJrUmpIom, 
fa'haiR'tJm'plonP,)  a town  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  Hun- 
garian Banat,  co.  of  Temes,  on  the  Nera.  53  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Temesvar.  Pop.  5585.  It  has  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches,  manutactures  of  silk  and  leather,  and  extensive 
vineyards  in  its  vicinity. 

AVEISSKIRCHEN,  (Bohemian  Hranitze,  hran-iF.seh?)  a 
town  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  Moravi.a,  on  the  railway 
to  Kbsel,  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  5380.  It  has  n 
fine  castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth. 

AYEISS.AI.YIN,  wTss'mIn,  a walled  town  of  Bav.aria,  circle 
of  Upper  Franconia,  18  miles  N.AV'.  of  Baireuth.  with  a castle. 
Pop.  1014.  who  manufacture  leather  and  woollen  cloths. 

AV'EISS'PORT,  a post-village  of  Carbon  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Lehigh  River,  3 or  4 miles  below  Mauch  Ciiunk. 

AV'EISSSTEIX,  wls,s^stlne,  a village  of  Pru.ssian  Silesia,  go- 
vernment of  Breslau.  Pop.  1143. 

AYEISSAA'ASSER.  fi-Ts.sNvd.s'ser.  or  NEU-POZTG,  noi  pbt'.siG, 
(Bohemian  Bida,  be-A/ld.)  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  8 miles 
N.N.AA'.  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  1624.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth  and  paper. 

AVEISSAVASSER,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Sile.sia,  57 
mites  N.AV'.  of  Tro|ipau.  Pop.  494. 

AVEISSWEIL,  ^Is.s'<VIle,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  near  the  right  bunk  of  the  Rhine,  16  miles 
N.AV'.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  1611. 

AV'EISSAVEILER.  ^WV^I'ler.  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
government,  and  E.N.E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelie.  *>0  the  Iniie 
Pop.  1058. 
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WEISTRITZ,  ^iss^trits,  a town  and  river  of  Prugfcian 
Silesia. 

WEI-TCnOU,  a city  of  China.  See  IIoei-choo. 

WETTllA  or  WAITRA,  ^'Ptri,  a town  of  Lower  Austria, 
near  the  border  of  Hohemia,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Krems.  It  has 
iouble  massive  walls.  Pop.  1800. 

WEIXELDUKG,  a town  of  Illyria.  See  Weichselburg. 

WEIZ.  wits,  a village  of  Styria,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Gratz, 
with  820  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  arms. 

WELAK'A,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Florida,  on  St. 
John’s  River. 

\VEL.\U,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Wehlau. 

WELLBORN  or  WEI/BOURN,  a township  in  Conway  co., 
Arkansas. 

WEIVBORNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

VV'EL'BOURNE,  a parish  of  Jingland,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WKL'BURY.  a parish,  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

WEL/BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WELCIPER’.S  MILL,  a po.«t  office  of  Roan  co.,  Tenne.ssee. 

WELCH’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Cabarrus  co..  North 
Carolina. 

WEI.,CIPYTLLE,  a post-village  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

WEL'COMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

WELD,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine,  about  44 
miles  N.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1035. 

WELDEN,  wSFden,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  15  miles  S.  of 
Ghent.  Pop.  1613. 

IVEIJDON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Halifax  co.,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  right  bank  of  Roanoke  River,  at  the  head 
of  steamboat  navigation,  95  miles  N.E.  of  Raleigh.  Four 
railroads  meet  here,  viz.,  the  'Wilmington  and  Raleigh,  the 
Seaooard  and  Roanoke,  the  Gaston  and  Raleigh,  and  the 
Petersburg  Railroad.  Two  newspapers  are  published.  A 
canal  has  been  made  around  the  falls,  by  which  batteaux 
can  ascend  to  Danville. 

WEL/DON,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

WELDON,  LITTLE,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

IVEL'DON  RIVER,  rising  in  the  S.  part  of  Iowa,  flows 
southward  through  Decatur  co..  into  Missouri,  and  enters 
the  Crooked  Fork  of  Grand  River,  in  Grundy  co.,  near 
Trenton. 

M'ELD’S  FERRY  or  WELD’S  LANDING,  a post-village 
of  Dubuque  co..  Iowa,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Mississippi  River, 
12  miles  N,  by  IV.  of  Dubuque. 

WELH'ORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

WELFORD,  a parish  of  England,  counties  of  Gloucester 
and  Warwick. 

M'ELFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WELHIAM.  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

M’^ELKA.  w&Pkci.  a market-town  of  Austria,  Moravia,  12 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Hradi.sch.  Pop.  1597. 

IVELKERSDORF,  w^Pkers-doRf',  a village  of  Prussian  Si- 
lesia. government  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  14.38. 

WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  2 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Alford.  There  are  three  Celtic  barrows  in  this  parish, 
and  in  the  vicinity  600  Roman  coins  were  found,  (1725.) 

IVELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

WEIPLAND,  a river  of  England,  rises  near  the  heads  of 
the  Neu  and  Avon,  flows  N.E.,  separating  Northampton- 
shire from  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln, 
to  near  Croyland.  where  it  turns  N.,  and  divides  into  two 
arms,  one  of  which  branches  E.  to  Wisbeach,  and  the  other 
enters  the  Wa.«h  at  Fossdyke.  Total  cour.se  70  miles,  for 
the  latter  half  of  which  it  has  been  made  navigable  by 
means  of  locks. 

WELLA.ND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

WELLAND  or  CHIP/PEWAY,  a river  of  Canada  West, 
district  of  Niagara,  flows  E.  and  joins  the  Niagara  shortly 
above  its  Falls,  after  a course  of  60  miles,  in  progress  of 
which  it  forms  a part  of  the  Welland  Canal.  It  is  deep, 
300  feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  fringed  by  fine  woods.  The 
Welland  Canal,  35  miles  long,  connects  the  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  avoiding  the  F’alls  of  the  Niagara  River. 

WELL.A.ND,  a county  of  Canada  West,  situated  at  the 
E.  end  of  Lake  Erie,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  S.  It 
Is  drained  by  the  Welland  River.  Area  356  square  miles. 
Pop.  20,141.  Capital,  Chippewa. 

WELIPBORN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Coffee  county, 
Alabama,  about  70  miles  in  a direct  line  S.  by  E.  of  Mont- 
gomery. It  is  a new  place,  and  contains  but  few  dwellings. 

'WELLBOR.N’S  .MILLS,  a post-office.  Houston  co.,  Georgia. 

’tVEIdiE,  w^Pleh.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  on  the  Dendre,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop. 
1258. 

WELLE,  wfpleh,  an  Island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  S.E.  of 
Papua;  lat.  9°  41'  S.,  Ion.  150°  58'  E. 

WELLEN,  w6Plen,  a village  of  Belgian  Limbourg,  6 miles 
B.  of  Has-selt.  Pop.  2044. 

WELLENDTNGEN.  fvSPlen-ding'on,  a village  of  Wtirtem- 
IwTg.  circle  of  Schwarzwald,  near  Rottweil.  Pop.  1367. 

WELTjER.  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1201. 

WEIJLERSBURG,  a thriving  post-village  of  Somerset  co., 


Pennsylvania,  on  the  plank-road  from  Cumberland  to  'Wtnr 
Newton,  128  miles  IV.S.IV.  of  Harrisburg.  I’op.  465. 

■WEI/LERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio. 

IVELLESBOURNE  HASTINGS,  w^llz/burn  hais/tingz, » 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  IVarwick. 

WELLESBOURNE  MONTFORD,  a hamlet  of  England,  co 
of  Warwick,  5 miles  N.W.  of  King.ston.  Pop.  in  1851,  728. 

WELLESLEY,  wSls/lee,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co 
of  IVaferloo.  92  miles  W.  of  Toronto. 

IVELLESLEY,  wSlsflee,  a county  of  New  South  Wales 
having  S.IV.  the  British  colony  of  Victoida,  and  on  othei 
sides  the  counties  of  Auckland,  Beresford,  and  'Wallace, 
'I’he  surface  is  mountainous,  and  covered  by  ramificatioug 
of  the  Australian  A ps.  I'rincipal  station,  Bomballo. 

WELLESLEY  ISLANDS,  a group,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria, North  Australia.  Mornington  Island,  the  most  N 
and  largest,  is  40  miles  in  length  by  15  in  breadth;  hit.  of 
N.  point  16°  24'  S.,  Ion.  139°  37'  E.  'The  other  islands  arc 
Bentinck,  Sweers,  Bountiful,  and  Pisonea. 

WELLESLEY  PROVINCE,  Briti.'^h  territory  of  the  Malaj 
Peninsula.  See  Provinck  Wellesley. 

WELL'F’LEE'T,  a post-village  and  township  of  Barnstable 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Cod,  about  70  miles  by  water  and  106  by  land  S.E. 
from  Boston.  'The  village  is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  at  the  head  of  Wellfleet  Bay,  which  aflords  good 
anchorage  for  vessels,  being  protected  from  the  sea  by  seve- 
ral islands.  The  mackerel  fishery  is  more  extensively  carried 
on  here  than  at  any  other  port  of  Massachusetts,  Gloucester 
only  excepted.  In  1851,  79  vessels  (tons  5411)  and  852  men 
and  boys  were  employed  in  the  mackerel  fishery  alone;  the 
inspections  for  the  year  amounted  to  ll,o67i  barrels.  In 
1855  about  105  ves.sels  were  owned  here,  employing  some 
1200  men  and  boys.  Wellfleet  has  3 churches,  22  stor  es,  1 
savings  bank,  and  4 wharves  where  fish  are  put  up  for  mar- 
ket. Some  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  here.  Pop.  of  the 
town.ship  in  1860.  2322. 

WELLINGBOROUGH,  wel'ling-bur-ruh,  a market  town 
and  pai'ish  of  England,  co.  and  lOj  miles  E.N.E.  of  North- 
ampton, on  a branch  of  the  North- VCestern  Railway.  'The 
town  has  a central  market-place,  a handsome  church,  and 
an  endowed  free  school.  Pop.  in  1851,  5061. 

WEL/LINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IVEIJLINGORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WEI7LING'TON.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Salop,  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Shropshire  Canal,  and 
with  a station  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Stafford  Railway.  10 
miles  E.  of  Shrewsbury.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1851,  4601. 
'fhe  town,  near  the  ancient  Watling  Street,  is  well  built 
and  has  an  elegant  church,  Roman  Catholic  and  other 
chapels,  free  and  national  schools,  a pri.son,  almshouses,  and 
a union  workhouse.  Most  of  the  iuhaVdtants  are  engaged 
in  coal  and  iron  mines,  limestone  quarries,  smelting  fur- 
naces, nail  and  glassworks.  Some  malting  and  a timber 
trade  are  carried  on.  Near  the  town  are  a chalybeate  and 
sulphureous  springs,  resorted  to  by  visitors. 

WELLING'TON.  a market-towu  and  pari.sh  of  England, 
co.  of  Somerset,  with  a station  on  the  Bristol  and  Exetei 
(Great  AVestern)  Railway,  7 miles  W.S.W.  of  Taunton.  Pop. 
of  the  town,  in  1851,  3926.  The  town,  built  in  modern  style, 
has  a market  bouse  in  its  centre,  a handsome  church,  with 
the  magnificent  tomb  of  Sir  J.  Popham,  the  founder  of 
alm.shou.ses  here;  an  elegant  chapel  of  ease,  many  dissent- 
ing chapels,  an  union  workhouse,  woollen  mills,  and  a 
manufactory  of  earthenwares.  'This  town  successively  gave 
the  titles  of  Vi.scount,  Karl,  Manpiis.  and  Duke  to  Arthur 
Wellesley;  and  on  a lofty  hill,  3 miles  S.,  is  an  obelisk  120 
feet  in  height,  commemorating  his  victory  at  Waterloo. 

AV'ELLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

WELLING'TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Northum- 
berland. 

WKIVLINGTON,  a post-township  in  Pi.scataquis  co.,  Maine, 
50  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  694. 

WELLINGTON,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Georgia, 
about  110  miles  W.  of  Augusta. 

AVELLIN'GTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lorain  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus  Railroad,  36  miles 
S.W.  of  Cleveland.  It  has  a bank.  Pop.  1029. 

WELLING'TON,  a post-office  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois. 

WELLING'TON,  a post-village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  Missouri  River,  115  miles  N.W'.  of  Jeffer- 
son City. 

W'EL/LINGTON,  a county  of  Canada  W'est,  centrally 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  province.  Area,  1237 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Grand  River  and  its 
branches.  Pop.  26,796.  Capital,  Guelph. 

W'ELLINGTON.  a post-village  of  Canada  We.st,  county  of 
Prince  Edward,  situated  on  VV'est  Lake,  10  miles  from  I’lo 
ton.  Pop.  about  500. 

WELHjING'TON,  a county  of  New  South  W'ales,  Ea.st  Aue- 
tralia,  bounded  everywhere  by  affluents  of  the  Macquaiie 
River,  which  traverses  its  centre  in  a N.W'.  direction.  Area 
1<)56  square  miles.  Pop  in  1850,  2000.(?)  'Two  mountain 
ranges  diversify  the  county,  which  has  a tine  dale  called 
Wellington  Valley,  and  soil  well  adapted  for  grazing.  Priu- 
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.dual  villages.  MuJgee,  the  capital,  Wellington,  Carwell, 
iBuinmerhili,  and  ilolong.  where  are  valuable  copper-miues 
and  snielting  works.  With  the  county  of  Roxburgh  it  re- 
turns one  member  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

^\■KLLI^^^JTON,  a county  of  West  .\ustralia,  having  W. 
the  ocean.  The  Darling  Mountains  traverse  it  from  X.  to 
S.  Principal  river.s,  the  Brunswick,  Collier,  Preston,  and 
Capel.  A line  of  lagoons  borders  the  coast,  on  which  are 
Leschenault  Inlet  and  Koombanah  Bay.  Principal  town- 
ships. Waterloo,  Picton,  Bunbury,  and  Australind. 

\VELLINGTON,  a parish  of  Tasmania,  (Van  Diemen’s 
Land,)  co.  of  Buckingham,  on  the  Derwent. 

WELLINGTO.N’.  a settlement  of  New  Zealand,  Ulster  or 
North  Island,  on  Cook's  Strait,  and  on  the  W.  shore  of 
Port  Nicholson.  The  houses  are  picturesquely  situated  in 
tiers  around  and  above  the  margin  of  the  bay.  The  town 
has  Episcopal.  Scotch,  Wesleyan,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a mechanics’  institute,  savings  bank,  custom- 
house, exchange,  barracks,  jail,  and  hospital;  a brewery, 
steam  flour  and  sawing  mills,  &c.  Pop.  of  township  and  sub- 
urbs, in  1848,  '2649. 

WELLINGTON,  an  island  of  South  America,  the  largest 
of  the  chain  w hich  stretches  along  the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia, 
between  lat.  47“^  30'  and  50°  20'  S.,  and  in  Ion.  75°  W. ; great- 
est length,  measured  along  the  coast  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E., 
138  miles;  medium  breadth  35  miles.  It  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  Messier  and  A\  ide  Channels,  and  from 
Madre-de-Dios  on  the  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad,  and  on  the 
N.  forms  the  S.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Penas.  Its  N.  extremity 
is  Cape  San  Roman. 

WELLINGTON  LAKE,  Victoria,  South-East  Australia,  co. 
of  Bruce,  in  Gipps  Land.  Length  20  miles,  breadth  6 miles. 
It  receives  La  Trobe,  Maconochie,  Barney,  Dunlop,  and 
Perry  Rivers. 

WELLINGTON  MOUNT,  Tasmania,  co.  of  Buckingham, 
1 miles  W.  of  IIobart-Town,  and  4000  feet  in  height. 

WELLINGTON  STATION,  South  Australia,  near  the 
head  of  Lake  Victoria,  45  miles  S.E.  of  Adelaide. 

WELLINGTON  SQUARE,  a po.st-village  of  Canada  West, 
county  of  llalton,  situated  on  Lake  Ontario,  35  miles  S.W. 
of  Toronto. 

WEIVLOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

WELLOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WELLOW,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WELLS,  a city,  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
of  England,  co.  of  Somerset.  S.  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  19 
miles  S.W.  of  Bath.  Pop.  of  the  city,  in  1851,  4736.  The 
town  is  small  but  handsome,  from  its  numerous  ecclesias- 
tical buildings.  On  its  E.  side  is  a spacious  market-place, 
with  the  town-hall,  city  and  county  jail,  and  a conduit  that 
supplies  the  city  with  water,  communicating  through  an 
ancient  gateway,  with  the  dose,  in  which  are  the  fine  Cathe- 
dral and  bi.'hop's  palace.  The  Cathedral,  dating  from  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  has  a central  tower  178  feet  in  height;  its 
interior  is  richly  decorated,  and  has  the  tomb  of  Ina.  King 
of  Wessex.  Other  principal  edifices  are  the  Episcopal  Palace, 
chapter  house,  deanery,  St.  Cuthberfs  parish,  dissenters’ 
chapels,  and  almshouses.  Here  are  a collegiate  si  hool,  and 
many  other  schools.  The  trade  is  chiefly  retail,  the  former 
silk  and  other  manufactures  have  ceased,  and  the  corn  mar- 
ket has  greatly  declined,  but  the  market  for  cheese  is  exten- 
sive. It  has  quarter  sessions,  and  a court  of  record,  and  is 
the  seat  of  county  assizes,  alternately  with  Taunton.  Wells 
sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  bishop's 
see.  erected  in  905.  and  annexed  to  that  of  Bath  at  the  end 
of  the  next  century,  has  beeu  filled  by  Cardinal  Wolsey 
and  Archbishop  Laud. 

WELLS,  a seaport  town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk,  on  a creek,  1 mile  from  the  North  Sea.  and  41  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Walsingham.  Pop.  of  town  in  1851.  3633.  The 
town  has  a spacious  church,  huilt  of  flint,  with  a lofty 
tower,  a theatre,  and  subscription  library.  Vessels  of  150 
tons  reach  the  town.  The  principal  trade  is  in  the  ship- 
ment of  corn,  malt,  and  oysters,  and  the  import  of  coal  and 
timber.  About  3 miles  dishtnt  is  Holkham,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester. 

WELLS,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Indiana,  contains 
380  square  miles.  It  is  inter.'ected  by  the  Wabash  River. 
The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  is 
fertile.  'There  are  a few  small  prairies  in  the  county ; the 
other  parts  produce  the  oak.  hickory,  beech,  ash,  and  sugar- 
maple.  The  Toledo  and  Wabash  Bailroad  passes  within  3 
miles  of  this  county.  Capital,  Bluffton,  Pop.  10,844. 

WELLS,  a post-township  of  York  co..  Maine,  bordering  on 
tiid  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  intersected  by  the  Portland  Saco  and 
Port  mouth  Railroad,  28  miles  W.S.W.  of  Portland.  The 
inhabitants  are  engaged  to  a considerable  extent  in  navi- 
gation, ship-building  and  manufactures.  Pop.  2878. 

WET.I.S,  a post-township  of  Rutland  co.,  Vermont,  68 
miles  6.S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  642. 

WELLS,  a post-township  of  Hamilton  county,  New  York, 
about  84  miles  N.N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  738. 

WELLS,  a village  and  township  in  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1159. 

WELLS,  a tow.nship  of  Fulton  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  627. 
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WELLS,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  intersected  by  a branch  of  the  CleveJand  and  Pitts- 
burg Railroad.  Pop.  1482. 

WELLS,  a township  of  Laporte  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  890. 

WELLSBOROUGII,  welz'bur-ruh,  a post-borough,  capital 
of  Tioga  CO.,  Pennsylvania,  145  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Harris- 
burg. It  is  neatly  built  and  contains  a stone  court-house, 
several  churches,  an  academy,  a jail,  a bank,  a graded  school, 
and  a foundry.  Two  newspapers  are  issued  here.  Incor- 
porated in  1830.  Pop.  in  1 850, 620 ; in  1 860, 809 ; in  1865, 1050. 

WELLS'BURG,  a post-village  of  Cheniungco.,  New  Y'or^ 
on  the  Chemung  River,  and  on  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad,  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Elmira. 

WELLSBUT.G,  a village  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania,  26  miles 
S.W.  of  Erie. 

WELLSBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Brooke  county, 
West  Virginia,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  16 
Jiiles  above  Wheeling.  It  contains  6 churches,  1 academy, 

1 bank,  1 newspaper  office,  1 manufactory  of  cotton,  1 of 
woollen  goods,  2 of  stoneware,  6 flour-mills,  and  2 paper- 
mills.  Rich  mines  of  coal  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Wool 
is  the  chief  article  of  export.  Pop.  about  3000. 

WELLSBURG,  a post-village  of  St.  Charles  co.,  31issouri, 
about  38  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

IVELLS’  COIUNERS,  a post-office  of  Orange  co..  New  York. 

WELLS’  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania, 

WELLS^COTT,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Georgia. 

WELLS’  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Y'ork  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
Portland  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroads,  28  miles  S.W.  of 
Portland. 

■WELLS’  MILLS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Appanoose  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  Ch.ariton  River,  several  miles  S.E.  of  Cenlre- 
ville. 

WELLS’  RIVER,  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Vermont,  rises 
in  Caledonia  county,  and  falls  into  the  Connecticut  River 
in  Orange  county.  It  affords  some  fine  mill-seats. 

WELLS’  RIVER,  a thriving  post-village  of  Orange  co., 
Vermont,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  at  the 
mouth  ojf  Veils’  River,  and  on  the  Connecticut  and  Pas- 
sumpsic  Rivers  Railroad.  35  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Montpelier. 

The  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad  connects  here 
with  the  railroad  above  named.  It  is  a place  of  active  trade, 
and  contains  a bank  and  various  manufactories,  for  which 
Wells  River  affords  good  water-power. 

WELLS'VI  LLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Alltgbany 
co..  New  York,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Genesee  River,  and  on 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  358  miles  from  New  Y’ork, 
and  8 miles  S.E.  of  Belmont,  A plank-road  connects  it  with 
Coudersport  in  Pennsylvania.  The  railroad  station  is  called 
Genesee.  Pop.  of  township,  2432. 

WELLSY’ILLE,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WELLSY'ILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Y’ellow  Creek 
township,  Columbiana  CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River.  52  miles 
below  Pittsburg,  and  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Rail- 
road, 102  miles  S.E.  of  Cleveland.  It  has  an  active  trade,  and 
contiiins  1 national  bank,  6 churches,  2 newspaper  offices,  a 
Union  school,  2 machine-shops,  2 foundides,  and  large  repair^ 
shops  of  the  railroad  company.  Pop.  1.587. 

WELL/Y'ILLE,  a posUvillage  of  Nottoway  co.,  Virginia,' 
on  the  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg  Railroad,  31  miles  from 
Petersburg. 

WEI^N  ETITAM,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Suffolk. 

WELNETHAM.  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Suffolk. 

WElVNEY’,  a ehapelry  of  England,  cos.  of  Norfolk  and 
Cambridge. 

WELS.  tvels,  a town  of  Upper  Austria,  capital  of  the  circle 
of  Ilausriick,  on  the  Traun.  and  the  Budweis  and  Gmunden 
Railway,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Lintz.  Pop.  4300.  It  has  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  a Lutheran  chapel,  a vast  hospital,  a 
military,  hisrh,  and  other  schools,  cotton  manufactures,  j 
copper  foundries,  and  an  active  transit  trade.  'The  Emperor 
Maximilian  1.,  and  Charles  X..  Duke  of  Lorraine,  died  hen3. 

WELSCHLAXD  or  WALSCHLAXD.  tv^lshfldnt.  a Ger- 
man  word  originally  signifying  any  foreign  country,  but 
usually  applied  to  Italy. 

WELSIHFIELD,  a post-office  of  Geauga  co.,  Ohio. 

WELSIHPOOL  or  WELCIHPOOL,  a parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  town,  parish,  and  tovvn.ship  of  North 
Wales,  of  which  it  is  regarded  as  the  capital,  co.  of  Mont 
gomery,  immediately  W.  of  the  Elle.«mere  Canal  and  the 
Severn,  18|  miles  V .S.W.  of  Shrewsbury.  Pop.  ot  township 
in  1851,  2432.  'The  town  leads  up,  on  the  S..  to  Powys 
Castle  and  Park,  (seat  of  Earl  Powys  and  included  iu 
the  borough.)  and  consists  of  a long  main  street,  having 
in  its  centre  the  County-hall.  It  is  built  with  great  regu- 
larity. neat,  and  cheerful;  it  has  a spacious  modern  Gotliic 
church,  chapels  of  Independents.  Wesleyans,  Calvinists, 
Baptists,  Ac.;  national  and  free  schools,  and  aim.shouses. 

Its  flannel  trade,  formerly  important,  h,as  declined;  it  luis 
some  woollen-mills,  tanneries,  and  malt-houses.  If  unite* 
with  Montgomery,  Llanfyllin.  Llanidloes.  Machynlleth,  and 
Newtown,  in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Omimo  is. 

WELSH  RUN,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.  Penns/jvania. 

WELSLEBEN,  ^SlsflA'ben,  a village  of  Pru.ssiau  Saxony, 
governme  it  of  Magdeburg,  circle  of  Wanzleben.  Pv  p.  12*ti 
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WELTEX,  ^61'ten,  a villaire  of  Dutch  Limburg,  11  miles 
of  Maestricht.  Pop.  3304. 

WEL/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

Wl’lLTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WELTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

WELTON,  a postroffice  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa. 

\VEL1’0N-IN-TIIE-MARSII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

WELTON-LE-WOLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WEI.TCN VILLE,  a post-office  of  Tioga  co.,  New  York. 

WEliWAIlN,  w^Pwarn.  a walled  town  of  Bohemia,  circle 
of  Kakonitz,  on  the  Jlotheubach,  19  miles  N.W.  of  Prague. 
Pop. 1449. 

WEL'WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Biding. 

WEL'VVYN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  and  7 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Hertford.  The  endowed  .school;  revenue  58Z.,  w’as  founded 
by  Dr.  Young,  author  of  “Night  Thoughts,”  who  was  long 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  is  buried  in  the  church. 

WELZIIEIM,  w^lts/hime,  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  circle 
of  Jaxt,  on  the  Leine,  22  mile.s  E.N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  P.  1674. 

W EM,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop, 
11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Shrew.sbury.  Pop.  of  parish  in  1851, 
3747.  The  town,  near  the  Roden,  has  a handsome  church, 
grammar  school,  manufactures  of  leather,  and  a malting 
trade.  It  gave  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  notorious  Judge 
Jeffreys. 

WEMB'DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WE.M'BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

WEMB/\VORTIIY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

WEMDING,  w^m'ding.  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Swabia, 
31  miles  S.S.E.  of  Anspach.  Pop.  2171.  It  has  an  ancient 
castle  and  manufactu7-es  of  fii’e-arms. 

WEMELDINGE,  wSm'el-ding'eh,  a village  of  Holland,  pro- 
vince of  Zealand,  6 miles  E.  of  Goes.  Pop.  810. 

WEMMEL,  w6mhnel,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Brabant,  on  the  Molenbeek,  4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Brussels. 
Pop.  1353. 

■'VEMSEN,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Mseno, 

WE'IIYSS,  a maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Fife,  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  N.E.  of  Dysart.  On  the  rocky  shore  is 
VVemyss  Castle,  the  proprietor  of  which  is  the  29lh  in  lineal 
descent  from  Macduff,  the  famous  lord  of  Fife. 

WEN-CHANG  or  WEN-TCHANG,  the  N.E.  district  of  the 
island  of  Hainan. 

WENDEL,  wSn'del,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  29  miles 
S.E.  of  Treves,  on  the  Blies.  Pop.  in  1852,  2436. 

WENtDELBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

WEN/DELL,  a post-township  in  Sullivan  co..  New  Hamp- 
sbire,  33  miles  N.W.  of  Concord. 

WENDELL,  a post-township  of  Fi’anklin  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, intersected  by  the  Vermont  and  Massachu.setts  Rail- 
road, about  40  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield.  Pop. 704. 

WENDELL’S  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co..  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad,  40 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Fitchburg. 

WENDELSTEIN,  wSn'del-sime',  a market-town  of  Bavaria, 
Middle  Franconia,  near  the  Ludwig  Canal,  S.  of  Nuremberg. 
Pop.  1197. 

WENDEN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Vexden. 

WENZDLING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
East  .\nglian  Railway,  4 miles  W.  of  East  Derehani. 

WEN7D0N-L0FTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

WEN'DONS-AMBO,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

WEN^DOVER,  a market-town,  parish,  and  disfranchised 
borough  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chiltern 
Hills,  21  miles  S.E.  of  Buckingham.  P.  of  parish  in  1851. 1937. 
The  town  is  small,  and  near  a reservoir  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Canal;  lace  making  occupies  part  of  its  female  popula- 
tion. Hampden,  in  five  successive  parliaments,  represented 
the  borough,  which  was  disfranchised  by  the  I’eform  Act. 

WEN/D Y,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

WEN  ER,  wA'uer,  or  WENNER,  w^iPner,  a lake  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  Sweden,  and  the  largest  in  Europe  after  those  of  La- 
doga and  Onega,  between  hit.  58°  22'  and  59°  2o'  N.,  and  Ion. 
12°  20'  and  14°  12'  E.,  enclosed  by  the  Isens  of  M'ener.sborg, 
Mariestad,  and  Carlstad.  Length  94  miles,  breadth  from  15  to 
50  miles  near  its  centre,  where  two  peninsulas  extend  into  it 
from  N.  and  S..  and,  with  a group  of  islanUs,  nearly  separate 
it  into  Wener  Lake  N.E.  and  Dalbo  Lake  S.W.  Estimatctl 
area  2120  square  miles : average  height  above  the  sea  147 
feet,  but  its  level  varies  at  different  times  as  much  as  10  feet. 
Shore.s  greatly  indented;  it  receives  about  30  rivers,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Klar  from  the  N. ; and  it  discharges 
its  surplus  waters  by  the  Greta-elf  S.W.  into  the  Cattegat. 
Though  deep  in  some  parts,  it  is  in  others  too  .shallow  for 
navigation  ; it  is  connected  by  a canal  with  Lake  Wetter  on 
the  E.,  by  which,  and  the  Gotha  Canal.  Lake  Boxen,  itc.,  a 
continuous  line  of  inland  communication  extends  between 
the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic  Sea. 

WEN/ERSBGRG  or  ELFSBGRG,  SlfsffioRg,  a Imn  of  Swe- 
lien,  has  an  area  of  5036  square  miles.  Pop.  246,136. 
Principal  towns,  Wenersborg,  Allingsaes,  BoiAs,Ulricehamn, 
and  Amal. 

WE.NEUSBORG.  a town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a Icen.  at 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  Lake  Wener,  at  the  efflux  of  the 


Goeta-elf,  has  been  regularly  laid  out  .since  its  diistruction 
by  fire  in  1834,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  prim  ipal  government 
establishments  for  the  province.  Pop.  2950.  Near  it  are 
brick-kilns  and  large  military  imtgazines. 

WENEW,  a town  of  Rus>ia.  See  Venev. 

WEN/FOE.  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

WENHIA.M,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk 

WENH.\.M,  LITTLE,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk 

WEN/HAM.  a thriving  post-village  and  town.ship  of  Es.ses 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  20  miles  N.  bj 
E.  of  Bo.ston.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  .shoes  is  ar 
important  branch  of  business,  furni.shing  employimmt  1;o 
.some  200  persons.  Four  ships  are  owned  here  tind  employed 
in  foreign  trade.  In  the  town.ship  is  a beautiful  sheet  of 
water  called  Wenham  Lake,  from  which  about  30,000  tons 
of  ice  are  taken  annually.  The  village  contains  a town 
house,  just  completed,  with  accommodations  for  a high 
school ; a church,  and  2 stores.  Pop.  about  500 ; of  the  town- 
ship in  1860, 1105. 

WEN'HASTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

AVEN7L0CK,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
town,  and  fvvo  parishes  of  England,  co.  of  Salop,  the  borough 
crossed  by  the  Severn,  and  the  town  12  miles  S.E,  of  Shrews- 
bury. Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in  1851 . 20.588,  chiefly 
engaged  in  coal-minitig  and  manufactures.  The  town.  Much- 
IVenlock,  has  a spacious  church,  a free  school,  and  minoi 
charities,  and  on  its  S.  side  are  the  remains  of  a famous 
abbey  founded  in  the  7th  century.  IVenlock,  which  received 
its  franchise  from  Edward  IV.,  was  the  first  borough  that 
acquired  the  right  of  representation  by  charter  from  the 
sovereign.  It  returns  2 members  to  the  House  of  Cf>mmon8. 

WEN'LOCK,  a township  in  Essex  co.,  Vermont,  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  55  miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

M ENNEOONNE,  wen'ne-kounZ.(?)  a post-office  of  "Winne- 
bago CO.,  "Wisconsin.  See  Winneconna. 

WENNER.  See  Wener. 

WEN7NINGT0N,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

WENOZ.NA  STATION,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Illinois. 

WENS'LEY.  a parish  and  township  of  England,  co.  of 
York,  North  Riding.  In  Wen.sley-Dale,  an  extensive  tract 
on  the  Ure,  are  Bolton-hall,  and  the  remains  of  Bolton  Castle, 
which  for  a time  was  the  prison  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

WENSLEY  AND  SNIT/TEUTON,  a township  of  England, 
co.  of  Derby. 

WEN^SL'M.  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  rises  near 
Fakenham,  and  after  a S.E.  course  of  45  miles,  joins  the  Yare, 
2 miles  below  Norwich. 

WEN-TCHOO  or  WEN-TCHOU,  w^n-chooZ,  a maritime  city 
of  China,  province  of  Che-kiaug,  capital  of  a department, 
145  mih.'s  S.  of  Ningpo. 

WEN'IVNOR.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

"WENT'WOBTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

WENTWOR'tTI.  a township  and  clntpelry  of  England,  co. 
of  York.  West  Biding.  The  church  contains  monuments  of 
the  Fitzwilliam  family,  whose  scat,  Wentworth-hall,  is  in 
the  vicinity. 

WEN'FWORTII,  a post-township  in  Grafton  co..  New 
Ilamp.shire,  intersected  by  the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal 
Railroad,  50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1257. 

AVENTWORTH.  a post-village,  capit.al  of  Rockingham  co.. 
North  Carolina.  106  miles  N.AV".  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  about  300. 

AVEN'TAVOR'TH.  a post-village  in  Lake  co.,  Illinois,  on  Des 
Plaines  River.  40  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Chicago. 

AVENTAVOB'TH,  a county  of  Canada  West,  situated  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary. 
Area  426  square  mile.s.  It  is  drained  by  the  head  branches 
of  AVellanii  River,  and  other  small  streams.  Pop.  42,619. 
Capital,  Ihimilton. 

AVENTAVORTirS  LOCATION,  a post-township  of  Coos  co.. 
New  Hampshire.  Pop.  55. 

AVEOBLEA’  or  AVEOBLY,  wooffilee,  a market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  and  11  miles  N.AA'.  of  Hereford.  Pop. 
in  1851,  908.  It  has  a free  grammar  school,  and  remains  of 
a castle  famous  in  the  wars  of  Stephen  and  the  Empress 
Matilda.  'The  borough  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

AV'EGGUTKA,  a post-office  of  Coosa  co.,  Alabama. 

AA'EPRIT.  a town  of  Russia.  See  A'epritt. 

AA’E'QUIOC.  a post-office  of  .Taspor  co.,  Louisiana. 

AA'EBBEN,  A\&Rd>en,  a town  of  I’russian  Saxony.  54  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Magdeburg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Havel  with 
the  Elbe.  Pop.  1790. 

AA'ERBACH,  w§rB)Ak,  a village  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower 
Rhine,  on  the  Tauber.  3 miles  N.  of  Bischofsheim.  P.  1157. 

AVERCHTER.  w^RKRer,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Brabant,  at  the  junction  of  the  Demer  with  the  Dyle,  17  miles 
N.E.  of  Brus.sels.  I’op.  1992. 

AVEBCKEN,  tv^Rk/ken.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
AVest  Flanders,  18  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1576. 

AA  ERDAU,  w5R/dow,  a town  of  8axony,  5 miles  AA'.N.AV. 
of  Zwickau,  on  the  Pleisse,  and  on  the  Saxon  Bavarian 
Itailway.  Pop.  6218.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  cotton-printing  works,  and  dyeing  establi.sh 
ments. 

AA'ERDEN,  Av^p/den,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  16  miles 
N.E.  of  Dusseldorf  on  the  Ruhr.  Pop.  in  1852,  5605.  It  has 
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majuiactures  of  woollen  and  linen  r’oths,  cotton  yarn, 
cutlery,  soap,  machinery,  and  leather,  with  iron  foundries 
and  coal-mi  lies  in  its  vicinity. 

WJiKDENllMRtr,  w^R^den-bSaa',  a town  of  East  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  St.  Gall,  near  the  Rhine,  7 miles  K.E.  of 
Wallenstadt.  with  a castle  and  8-50  inhabitants. 

M'ERDER,  weaVler,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, government  and  5 miles  W.  of  Potsdam,  on  the 
Havel.  Pop.  in  1852,  2555. 

WEREGIA.M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

M'KRE.IA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Vereya. 

M'ERlvIlUTURIE,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Verkhotoorie. 

WERE,  w^ul,  a town  of  Prussian  We.stphalia.  government 
of  Arnsberg.  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Soest.  Pop.  in  1852,  4109. 
It  has  a Capuchin  convent,  with  a greatly  venerated  image 
of  the  I'irgin.  which  attracts  numerous  pilgrims.  Near  it 
are  important  salt-works. 

WERIIELSKIRCIIEN,  ^^R'mels-keeRK'en.  a village  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  government  and  E.S.E.  of  Dusseldorf. 
Pop.  1 126. 

IVER.MSDORF,  ^§Rm.s/doRf,  a village  of  Austria,  Moravia, 
circle  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  1206. 

IVER.MSDORF,  ^^RmsMoRf,  a village  of  Saxony,  23  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Leipsic.  Pop.  1609. 

WERNE,  w^Rhieh,  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  20 
miles  S.  of  Munster,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lippe.  Pop. 
1850,  mostly  employed  in  linen  weaving. 

IVERNERSREUTII.  w^R/ner.s-roit',  a village  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  Elster,  3 miles  from  Asch.  Pop.  1046. 

WER/NERSVILLE,  a post-office.  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

IVER/NETII,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  coal-mines  and  freestone 
q[uarries. 

WERNIGERODE,  fv^R'ne-ga-roAleh.  a walled  town  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  43  miles  S.W.  of  .Mii^deburg,  on  the  Ilolzemme. 
Pop.  5600.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a new  town,  and  the 
sulmrb  Noschenrode.  It  has  a castle,  the  re.^dence  of  the 
Counts  Stolberg-Wernigerode,  with  a library  of  40,000 
volumes;  a gymnasium,  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
stuffs.  &c. 

WERNITZ,  w^R^iits,  or  WORNITZ,  wciR'nits.  a river  of 
Bavaria,  circles  of  Middle  Franconia  and  Swabia,  after  a S. 
course  of  60  miles  joins  the  Danube  at  Donauworth.  Its 
affluents  are  the  Sulz  and  Eger. 

WERNSTADTEL,  (Wernstiidtel.)  w&Rn^st&t'tel,  a town  of 
Bohemia.  14  miles  ]\\E.  of  Leitmeritz.  Pop.  14.53. 

WEROWITZ.  a town  of  Slavonia.  See  Yerocze. 

IV'ERR.A.  w^RtRi,  a river  of  Central  Germany,  rises  in  the 
Thuriugian  Forest,  16  miles  N.  of  Coburg,  flows  N.W.  through 
the  territories  of  Ilildburghausen,  Meiningeii.  IVeimar, 
(Eisenach.)  lle.sse-Cas.sel.  and  Hanover,  and  at  Miinden  joins 
the  FuMa  to  form  the  IVe.ser.  Total  course,  150  miles,  for 
120  of  which  it  i.s  navigable.  Its  affluents  are  the  Schleuse, 
Scliwarze,  and  Uorsel  from  the  E.,  the  Ulster  and  Sontra 
from  the  S. 

IV'ERRE.  w^RtReh.  a river  of  Germany,  after  a N.  and  E. 
course  of  35  mile.*,  joins  the  Weser.  6 miles  S.W.  of  Minden. 

WEIHRIBEE',  a river  of  the  British  colony  Victoria.  Aus- 
ti'alia.  flows  S.E.  for  50  miles,  between  the  counties  of  Grant 
and  Bourke,  and  enters  Port  Phillip,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Mel- 
bourne. 

WERRINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 

IVERRINGTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton. 

WERRO.  Russia.  See  Verro. 

WERSCHETZ.  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Versecz. 

WERIWCH.  w§R/taK,  a river  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Sw'abia. 
rises  on  the  frontier  of  the  Tyrol,  flows  N.E.  past  Kauf  beuren 
and  Turkheim,  and,  after  a course  of  70  miles,  joins  the  Lech, 
immediately  beyond  Augsburg.  Its  affluents  are  the  Gen- 
nach  and  Singold  from  the  S.E. 

WERT.VCH.  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Swabia,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  source.  Pop.  650. 

WERTE.MBERG.  Penn.sylvania.  See  Wurtemberq. 

WERTHEI.M,  ^SRChime,  a walled  town  of  Baden,  circle 
of  Low'er  Rhine,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tauber  with  the 
Main,  20  mi'es  W.  of  Wurzburg.  l*op.  3434.  It  has  3 cas- 
tles. 2 of  which  are  residences  of  the  Princes  Lbwenstein- 
Wertheim ; a church.  whi<  h serves  to;  buth  Roman  Catholics 
and  Lutherans ; a sytiagogue,  gymnasium,  and  mauufactui-es 
of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics. 

WERTHER.  w^R'ter,  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  26 
tniljs  S.W.  of  Minden.  Pop.  1915. 

IV'ERTIXG E.\,  w^Rtting-en.  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Swabia,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  1590. 

WER'I'.SVILLE.  a post-office  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey, 

WERWICQ,  a town  of  Belgium.  See  Vervick. 

WE'SAW,  a towmship  of  Berrien  co..  Michigan.  Pop. 755, 

WE.'^CUSVILLE.  a post-office  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WESEL,  NTeder.  neeMer  w.i'zel.  a frontier  and  strongly 
fortifiexl  town  of  Rhenish  Pru.-^sia.  32  miles  N.N.lV.of  Dus.sel- 
dorf.  circle  of  Rees,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  here  joined 
by  the  Lippe.  Pop.  in  1852.  12.289.  besides  the  garrison, 
mostly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen 
ituffs,  leather,  and  tobacco,  in  distilleries,  breweries,  and 
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an  active  trade  on  the  rivers.  Its  port  is  convenient,  anri 
packets  ply  betw'een  it  and  .Amsterdam.  The  Romans  had 
a fortified  post  here,  and  the  town  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Hanseatic  League.  Siuce  1815.  its  defences  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  erection  of  Fort  BlUcher,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Rhine. 

WESEL.  Ober.  offier  VvA'zel.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  23 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  iii  1852,  2586. 

WESELY,  tvA-zjUlee(?)  a town  of  Bohemia,  19  mile®  N.E. 
of  Budweis.  Pop.  1198. 

WESELY.  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  IToch-Weselt. 

WESEMAEL,  wA/zeh-mAl'.  a village  of  Belgium,  ptovinee 
of  Brabant,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1362. 

WESE.V,  tv.Vzen.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton,  and  24 
miles  S W.  of  St.  Gall,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Wallenstadt.  Pop.  598. 

WESENBERG.  w.Vzen-bARo'.  a town  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz.  on  Lake  Woblitz,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Neu-Strelitz.  P’.  1370. 

WESENBERG,  a town  of  Russia,  in  Esthonia,  60  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Revel.  Pop.  1500. 

WE/SER,  (Ger.  pron.  wAtzer;  anc.  Visur'gis.)  a river  of 
Germany,  its  basin  lying  between  that  of  the  Elbe  on  the 
E.,  and  those  of  the  Ems.  Rhine,  and  Main  on  the  W.  and 
S.,  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Fulda  and  Werra  at 
Minden,  (Hanover,)  whence  it  has  a N.  course  through 
Hanover,  Iles.se-Cassel.  Brunswick,  Bremen,  and  Oldenburg, 
and  enters  the  North  Sea  in  conjunction  with  the  Jahde.  by 
an  estuary  24  miles  across  at  its  entrance.  It  drains  nearly 
all  of  the  dominions  above  named,  with  the  W.  part  of  the 
Saxon  duchies,  its  affluents  compri.sing  the  Leine,  with  the 
Aller  and  Wumme  from  the  E.,  the  Aue  and  Hunte  from 
the  W.  Total  course  250  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  boats 
nearly  to  its  source,  for  vessels  drawing  7 feet  water  to  Bre- 
men. and  for  those  drawing  from  13  to  14  feet  from  the  sea 
to  Yegesack,  but  ships  of  large  size  ascend  it  no  further 
than  Bremershafen  near  its  mouth. 

WESET.  a town  of  Belgium.  See  YisIj. 

WESIJEGONSK.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Yesegoxsk. 

WES^LEY,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Maine,  120 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Augusta  Pop.  343. 

WESLEY,  a post-village  of  A’euango  co.,  Penn.sylvania, 
60  miles  N.  of  Pittsburg. 

WESLEY,  a village  of  Haywood  co.,  Tennessee,  190  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

WESLEY,  a small  village  of  Tipton  co.,  Tennessee. 

WESLEY,  a po.st-village  of  Hickman  co.,  Kentuckoz. 

WESLEY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Washington  co* 
Ohio,  16  miles  W.  of  Marietta.  Pop.  1504. 

WESLEY,  a village  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana,  107  miles  N. 
of  Indianapolis. 

WESLEY,  a po.st-office  of  Arkansas  co.,  Aikansas. 

WESLEYAN  FEMALE  COLLEGE.  See  Macon,  Georgia. 

WESLEYAN  UNIYERSITY.  See  Middletown,  Conueo 
tic  lit. 

WESLEY  CITY,  a post-village  of  Tazewell  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  4 miles  below  Peoria, 
Produce  is  shipped  here  in  steamboats. 

WESHjEYYILLE,  a post-village  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Ridge  Road.  5 miles  E.  of  Erie,  and  2 miles  from  the 
lake.  Pop.  about  200. 

WESLINGBUREN.  See  Wesselburen. 

WESOBUL'GA.  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Alabama. 

WESPRIM.  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Yeszprim. 

WESSELBUREN,  w^s'.<el-bu'ren,  or  WESLINGBUREN. 
^&s'liug-boo'ren,  a village’ of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Holstein, 
in  North  Ditmarsch.  It  was  anciently  walled.  Pop.  1300. 

WES/SEL  ISLANDS,  a group  off  North  Australia.  N.W. 
of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  extending  for  50  miles  from 
S.W.  to  N.E. ; the  principal  and  northernmo.st  i.«laud  being 
30  miles  in  length,  by  6 or  7 miles  across.  Lat.  of  Capo 
We.'sel,  at  its  N.  extremity,  10°  59'  S.,  Ion.  136°  45'  E. 

WESSELI  or  WESSELY,  wA.«-sAflee.(?)  a town  of  .Moravia, 
8 miles  S.W.  of  Hradisch.  on  an  island  formeii  by  the  March. 
Pop.  2543.  It  has  a castle,  and  sturgeon  fisheries. 

M'ESSEM,  <v^.stB&m,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Limburg,  on  the  Meuse,  (Maese,)  miles  S.W.  of  Roer- 
mond.  Pop.  1050. 

w ES^SINGTON.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

M'ESS.IEGONSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Yesegonsk. 

WEST,  for  names  with  this  prefix  not  below,  see  a Idl- 
tional  word. 

IVEST,  a township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania,  8 
miles  N.  of  Huntingdon,  intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania 
or  Central  Railroad.  Pop.  1672. 

M'EST,  a township  of  Columbiana  co..  Ohio,  inteisecttni 
by  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal,  and  the  Cleveland  ami 
Pittsburg  Railroad.  Pop.  2020. 

IVES'l’-.A'CRE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  5 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Swaffhani.  It  has  some  remains  of  a prpry,. 
founded  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus. 

WEST  ACH'ON.  a post-village  of  Acton  township.  Middlo- 
sex  CO..  Mass.achu.«etts.  on  the  Boston  and  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road. 27  miles  N.IV.  of  Boston. 

M EST  AD'DISON,  a post-village  of  Steuben  co.,  new 
York,  about  230  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 
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W EST  A L'B  ANY,  a Tillage  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  about 
35  miles  N.K.  by  N.  of  Montpelier. 

west  Al/BURO,  a post-villaj^e  of  Grand  Isle  co.,  Ver- 
mont, on  Lake  Champlain,  oppo.site  House’s  Point,  and  on 
the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  77  miles  N.ML  of  Montpelier. 

IVEST  ALEXAN/DER,  a post-village  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Dayton  Turnpike,  and  on  Twin  Creek,  90  miles  ML 
of  Columbus.  It  has  some<w,atei--power. 

WEST  ALEXAN^DRIA,  a post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  National  Road,  and  on  the  Hempfield 
Railroad,  12  miles  E.  of  Wlieeling. 

WESTFALL  POINT,  South  Australia,  Eyre-Land.  Lat.  32° 
62'’  S.,  Ion.  13.3°  £9'  E.  A mountain  named  Westall,  East  Aus- 
tralia, near  Shoal  Bay,  is  an  important  landmark. 

WEST  AL'MOND,  a post-township  of  Alleghanj:  county. 
New  York,  about  78  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  935. 

WEST  Aiy  L'ON,  a post-village  of  Belknap  co.,  New  Il.amp- 
shire,  near  the  Cocheco  Railroad,  25  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of 
Concord. 

IV'EST  AMBOY/,  a post-office  of  Oswego  co.,  New  York. 

WEST  AMESBURY,  (aimz/ber-e.)  a post-village  of  Ames- 
bury  township,  Essex  co.,  Massachusetts,  near  the  Merri- 
mack River,  41  miles  N.N.E.  of  Boston. 

WEST  AM/WELL,,  a township  of  Hunterdon  co.,  New 
Jersey.  Pop.  1089. 

IV EST  ANDOVER,  a post-village  of  Merrimack  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Northern  Railroad,  33  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
of  Concord. 

WEST  ANDOVER,  a post-office  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio. 

IVEST  AN/SON,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine. 

M’EST  AR/LINGTON,  a post-village  of  Bennington  co., 
Vermont,  100  miles  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier. 

IV EST  ASH/FORD,  a post-village  of  Windham  co.,  Con- 
necticut, 30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ilartfoid. 

WEST  AU/BURN,  a post-office  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

WEST  AV/ON,  a post-village  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut. 

WEST  BAIN/BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Chenango  co..  New 
York. 

IVEST  BALD/WIN,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Maine. 

WEST  BAI/TIMORE,  a postrvillage  of  Montgomery  co., 
Ohio. 

WEST  BAR/NET,  a post-office  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont. 

WES^L’  BARN/STABLE,  a post-village  of  Barnstable  co., 
Mas.sachusetts,  65  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

IVEST  B.AR/RE.  a post-office  of  Orleans  co..  New  York. 

IVEST  BARRE,  a post-office  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WEST  BARRE,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio. 

M/EST  BATA/VIA,  a post-village  in  Batavia  township, 
Genesee  co.  New  York. 

W’EST  BATH,  a town.ship  of  Sagadahock  co.,  Maine. 

WEST  BATON  ROUGE,  (bat/on  roozh.)  a parish  in  the 
S.E.  central  part  of  Louisiana,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mi.ssis- 
sippi  River:  area  about  240  square  miles.  The  surface  is  a 
level  plain,  wliich  is  partly  subject  to  be  overflowed.  The 
arable  land  is  mostly  confined  to  the  margin  of  the  river, 
vrhich  is  elevated  a few  feet  above  the  general  surface. 
Pop.  7,312,  of  whom  1972  were  free,  and  5340  slaves. 

WEST  BEA'VER,  a village  and  township  of  Snyder  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1172. 

WEST  BEAVER,  a post-office  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio. 

W EST  B ECK'ET,  a post-village  in  Becket  township,  Berk- 
shire co.,  Massachusetts,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pittsfield. 

WEST  BED/FORD,  a post-village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio, 
73  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  contains  an  academy. 

WEST  BEDFORD,  a post-village  of  White  co.,  Indiana,  95 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

\VEST  BEND,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Missouri. 

W’EST  BEND,  a thriving  posUvillage  and  township,  capi- 
tal of  WLashington  county,  Wi.sconsin,  on  the  .Milwaukee 
River,  and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Fond-du-Lac  Blank-road, 
about  20  miles  W.  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  35  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Milwaukee  City.  The  river  affords  fine  wawr-power. 
The  village  is  situated  in  a rich  farming  district,  which  is 
improving  rapidly.  It  contains  5 churches,  2 mills,  nume- 
rous stores,  2 newspaper  offices,  about  200  dwellings,  and  a 
large  woollen-factory  employing  about  400  hands.  Total 
population  in  1860, 1619. 

WEST/BERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WEST  BER/GEN,  a post-village  of  Genesee  co..  New  Fork, 
on  the  Rochester  and  Buffalo  Railroad,  22  miles  W.S.IV.  of 

WEST  BERK/SHIRE,  a post-office,  Franklin  co.,  Vermont. 

WEST  BERLIN/,  a post-office  of  Rensselaer  co..  New  York. 

WEST  BERLIN,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co.,  IMichigan. 

WEST  BETIUAN  Y,  a post-office  of  Gene.see  co.,  New  York. 

WEST  BETIFEL,  a post-village  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  74  miles  N.W.  by 
N.  of  Portland. 

WEST  BETH/LEHEM,  a township  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  32  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Pittsburg.  P.  1961. 

W’KST  BLOOM/FIELD,  a post  vill.ago  and  township  of 
Ontario  co , New  York,  on  the  Canandaigua  and  Niagara 
Falls  Railroad,  16  miles  W.  of  Canandaigua.  Pop.  1646. 


WEST  BLOOMFIELD,  a post-vi/llage  of  Essex  co.,  Ncvr 
Jer.sey,  about  6 miles  N.W.  of  Newark. 

WEST  BLOO.MFIELD.  a post-township  in  the  S.  centre 
part  of  Oakland  co , Michigan,  about  5 miles  S.W.  of  Pon 
tiac.  Pop.  1114. 

WEST  BOL/'TON,  a post-office  of  Chittenden  co..  Vermont 
WEST/BOROUGII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 
WESTBOROUGH,  a post-township  of  Worcester  co..  Mas- 
sachusetts,  intersected  by  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail 
road,  32  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  'J'he  village  is  plea.sa.ntly 
situated  on  the  railroad,  and  contains  5 churches  and  1 na- 
tional bank.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  sleighs: 
boots  and  shoes  are  also  manufactured  extensively.  A 
State  Reform  School  is  located  in  the  township,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  2 miles  N.  of  tho 
village.  The  building  of  the  institution  is  a spacious  brick 
edifice,  standing  in  the  midst  of  extensive  and  highly  cul- 
tivated grounds.  The  garden  comprises  the  sloi)e  between 
the  building  and  the  water's  edge.  During  the  year  1852, 
the  capacity  of  the  institution  was  greatly  increased  by  ex- 
tensive additions  made  to  the  main  building.  (See  Massa- 
chusetts.— Public  Jnstitidions.)  A ca])acious  water-cure 
establishment  is  in  operation  about  a mile  W.  of  the  Reform 
School  near  the  village.  A handsome  building  for  a high 
school  has  been  erected  liere.  Population  in  1S50,  2371 ; 
in  1860,  2913. 

W ESTBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Cincinnati  and  Hillsborough  Railroad. 

WEST  BOS/C AWEN,  a post-office  of  Merrimack  co..  New 
Hampsuire. 

IVEST  BOX/FORD,  a post-office  of  Essex  co.,  Massachusetts 
WEST  BGYLS/TGN,  a post-township  in  Worcester  co., 
Massachusetts,  40  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston,  intersected  by 
the  Fitchburg  and  Worcester  Railroad.  It  has  .some  manu- 
factures of  carriages  and  other  articles.  Pop.  2509. 

IVEST  BRAD/FORD,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1734. 

WEST  BRAIN/TREE,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont 
WEST  BR.ANCIL  a po.st-viPage  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York, 
on  a branch  of  the  Mohawk  River,  10  or  1 1 miles  N.  of  Rome 
WEST  BRANCH,  a township  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Pop.  207. 

WEST  BRAN/DYWINE,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pod.  828.  I 

■yV’EST  BRATTLEBORO’,  a post-village  in  Windham  co., 
Vermont,  115  miles  S.  of  Montpelier.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Glenwood  Ladies’  Seminary. 

WEST  BREW'/STER,  a post-office  of  Barnstable  co..  Mas- 

"Vl’EST  BRIDGE'TON,  a post-office,  Cumberland  co.,  Maine 
WEST  BRIDGE/VVATER,  a post-township  in  Plymouth 
co.,  Massachusets,  on  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  Railroad, 

26  miles  S.  of  Boston.  It  has  several  foundries,  and  boot, 
shoe,  and  carriage  factories.  Pop.  1846. 

WEST  BRIGHTON,  brPton,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co., 

New  York. 

WEST/BROOK,  a township  in  Cumberland  co.,  Maine, 
intersected  by  the  Presumpscot  River,  which  affords  exten- 
sive water-power,  employed  in  manufacturing.  It  contains" 
several  villages,  the  principal  of  which  is  Sacarajipa.  on  the 
York  and  Cumberland  Railroad.  7 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Port 
land.  The  township  contains  a bank  and  several  cotton- 
mills.  Pop. 5113. 

■WESTBROOK,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  Connecticut,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  New 
Haven  and  New  London  Railroad,  28  miles  E.  of  New  Haven. 

It  contains  4 churches,  3 stores,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  J05G. 
W'ESTBROOK,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co..  New  York. 
WESTBROOK,  a post-office  of  Bladen  co..  North  Carolina. 
W’^EST  BROOK/FIELD,  a post-town  ship  of  Worcester  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  lYestcrn  Railroad,  69  miles  W'.  by  S. 
of  Boston.  Pop.  1548. 

W’E.ST  BROOKFIELD,  a post-office  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio. 

W'EST  BROOK/VILLE,a  post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine, 

52  miles  E.  of  Augusta. 

WEST  BROOKVILLE.  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  New 
York,  about  95  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany.  • 

WEST  BROWNS/VILLE,  a post  village  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  opposite  Browns- 
ville. Pop.  613. 

WEST  BRUNS/IVICK,  a township  in  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn- 
■sylvania,  intersected  by  the  Reading  Railroad.  Pop.  2425. 

WEST  BUF/FALO,  a post-village  and  towm.ship  of  Union 
CO.,  Penn,sylvania,  about  24  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Williamsport. 

Pop.  1940. 

WEST  BUFFALO,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa. 
WEST-BURDWAN,  British  India.  See  Bancoorah. 

WEST  BURKE,  a post-office  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont. 

WEST  BUR/LINGTON,  a post-office  of  Otsego  co..  New 
York,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Utica. 

WEST  BURLINGTON,  a post-village  and  townsliip  of 
Bradford  co..  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  902. 

WEST  BURLINGTON,  a po.st-office  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois. 
WESTBURY,  w§st/ber-e,  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  hundred,  town,  parish,  and  township  of  England 
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X).o'  ^Vilts,  on  the  N.W  Bideof  Salisbury  Plain. with  a station 
on  a branch  of  the  Great  Western  Pailway,  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Trowbridge.  Pop.  of  borough  in  1851,  7029.  The  town 
is  irregularly  built;  chief  edifice,  a hand.some  town-hall. 
The  ehurcli  is  an  old  cruciform  structure.  In  the  parish  are 
2 chapels  of  ease,  dis.senting  chapels,  and  a national  school 
endowed  with  lOOOi,  Westbury  returns  1 member  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

WESTBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 
WESTBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 
WESTBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 
WEST'BURY,  a town  and  parish  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
oo.  of  Westmoreland,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Launceston. 
WES’f/BURY,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  New  York. 
WES'FBURY-ON-SEV/ERN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloimester. 

WESTBURY-ON-TRIM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
eester. 

WESTBUSH,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  New  York. 

WEST  BUT/LER,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co..  New  York. 
W'EST  BUX^TON.  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Maine. 
WEST^BY  WITH  PLU.MPH'ONS,  a township  of  England,  co. 
of  Lancaster. 

WEST  CAURO,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio. 

WEST  CALN,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Penmsylvania. 
Pop.  1290. 

WEST  CAM^BRIDGE,  a post-villageand  town.ship  of  Mid- 
dlesex CO.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  from 
which  here  diverges  the  Lexington  and  \Vest  Cambridge 
Branch  Railroad,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  in  1840, 
1363,  in  1850,  2202  ; in  1860,  2681. 

IVEST  CAM'DEN,  a post-ufiice  of  Knox  co.,  Maine. 

WEST  CAMDEN,  a post-village  of  Oneida  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Watertown  and  Rome  Railroad,  25  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Rome. 

WEST  CAM^ERON,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 
WEST  CAMP,  a post-village  of  Ulster  co..  New  York,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Ilud.son  lliver.  42  miles  below  Albany. 

WEST  CAMP'TON,  a post-village  of  Grafton  eo..  New 
Hampshire,  45  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Concord. 

W'EST  CA^NAAN,  a post-village  of  Grafton  co..  New 
Hamp.shire,  on  the  Northern  Railroad,  56  miles  N.W.  of 
Concord. 

WEST  CANAAN,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio,  22 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

WEST  CANtADA  CREEK,  of  Herkimer  co.,  in  the  N.E. 
central  part  of  New  York,  after  forming  a small  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Oneida  and  Herkimer  counties,  falls  into 
the  Mohawk  River  at  Herkimer.  The  noted  Trenton  Falls 
are  on  this  stream. 

WEST  CAN/DOR,  a post-office  of  Tioga  co..  New  York. 
WESTCAPELLE,  a village  of  Belgium.  See  West  Ka- 

PEILE. 

WEST  CAR'LISLEf,  a postrvillage  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio, 
about  64  miles  E.N.E.  from  Columbus.  Population  in  1860, 

WEST  CARLTON,  a post-village  of  Orleans  co.,  New  York, 
about  30  miles  N.E.  of  Lockport. 

WEST  CAS'TLETON,  a postoffice  of  Rutland  co.,  Vermont. 
WEST  CAYU^TA,  a post-village  of  Chemung  co..  New 
York,  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Elmira. 

W EST  CH  AR/LEMONT.  a post-village  of  Charlemont  town- 
ship, Franklin  co.,  Massachusetts.  It  contains  3 churches. 

WEST  CHARLESH'ON,  a post-village  of  Penobscot  co., 
Maine,  70  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 

WEST  CHARLESTON,  a post-village  of  Orleans  co.,  Ver- 
mont, near  Clyde  River,  55  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Montpelier. 

WEST  CHARLESTON,  a post-village  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio, 
about  1 1 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Troy. 

W'EST  CHARLfTON.  a post-village  of  Saratoga  co..  New 
York,  about  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Albany. 

WEST  CIIAfZY,  a post-village  of  Champlain  town.ship, 
Clinton  co.,  New  York,  on  the  Plattsburg  and  Montreal 
Railroad,  10  miles  N.  of  Plattsburg. 

\VEST  CIIELMS'FORD.  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co., 
Massachusetts.  25  miles  N.W.  of  Boston. 

WEST  CHESIDIRE,  a post-village  of  New  Haven  co.,  Con- 
necticut, on  a railroad  15  miles  N.  of  New  Haven. 

V ESIVCHESTER.  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  New  York, 
bordering  on  Connecticut  and  Long  Island  Sound,  has  an 
area  of  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Hudson,  and  is  drained  by  Croton.  Bronx,  and  Har- 
lem Rivers,  which  turn  numerous  mills.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  in  the  N.W.  broken  by  the  highlands.  The  soil 
is  generally  very  fertile.  Large  (luantities  of  marble  are 
found  in  Mount  Pleasant,  and  some  copper  has  been  disco- 
vered. The  Hudson  River  is  navigable  for  ships  along  the 
entire  border.  The  Hudson  River  Railroad,  the  Harlem 
Railroad,  and  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  all 
pass  through  this  county,  and  the  aqueduct  which  supplies 
(he  city  of  New  York  with  water  from  the  Croton  River, 
partly  intersects  it.  Organized  in  1788.  Seats  of  justice. 
White  Plains  and  Bedford.  Pop.  99,497. 

WESTCHESTER,  a post-village  of  New  London  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 25  miles  S.E.  of  Hartford. 
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WESTCHESTER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wesv 
Chester  co..  New  York,  12  miles  N.E.  of  the  City  ll.all  of  New 
A'ork.  The  township  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Long 
Island  Sound  or  East  River,  and  sloops  ascend  Westchester 
Creek  to  the  village.  Pop.  4250. 

W’EST  CHES'TER,  a post-borough,  capital  of  Chester  co., 
Pennsylvania,  is  finely  situated  on  elevated  ground,  22^ 
miles  W’.  of  Philadelphia.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  the  excellence  of  its  schools,  and  the 
elegance  of  its  public  buildings.  The  private  houses  are 
nearly  all  built  of  brick,  and  much  taste  is  displayed  in  the 
embellishment  of  the  adjoining  grounds.  The  court  house 
is  a beautiful  and  substantial  edifice,  recently  erected,  in  (he 
Corinthian  style,  with  six  noble  columns  in  front.  It  con- 
tains 2 national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of$275,000, 
one  of  these  is  a Doric  structure  of  white  marble,  which  would 
be  creditable  to  any  city  in  the  Union,  The  town  also  contains 
several  fine  churches,  a cabinet  of  natural  sciences,  and  a 
horticultural  hall.  Some  of  these  are  built  of  a kind  of 
stone  found  in  the  vicinity,  which  has  a greenish  tint,  and 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 
The  educational  institutions  include  a military  academy  in 
the  building  formerly  occupied  by  Bolm.ar  s celebrated  school 
for  boys  (the  buildings  and  other  im{)rovements  probably 
cost  $50,000),  several  boarding  schools,  3 newspaper  offices, 
1 large  public  schnolhouse,  2 machine  shops,  and  2 nurseries. 
The  town  is  supplied  with  good  water  from  a spring  in  the 
vicinity,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Three  newspapers  are 
published  here.  A branch  railroad  connects  West  Chester 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  and  a more  direct 
road  with  Philadelphia.  Population  in  1850, 3172;  in  1860, 
4757. 

WEST  CHESTER,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  106 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

WEST  CHESTER,  a township  in  Porter  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  890. 

W’EST  CIIES'TERFIELD,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co., 
Massachusetts. 

W’EST  CLARE'MONT,  a post-ofifice  of  Sullivan  co.,  New 
Hampshire. 

W’EST  CLARK&YILLE,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.. 
New  York. 

WES'T-CLIFFE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WES'T  CLl/MAX,  a post-office  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Michigan. 

WES'T  COLESVILLE,  kolz/vil,  a post-village  of  Broome 
co.,  New  York,  about  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Binghamton. 

W’EST  COLUMBIA,  a post-village  of  Mason  county,We8t 
Virginia,  on  the  Ohio  River,  160  miles  below  Wheeling.  It 
owes  its  growth  and  importance  to  the  valuable  salt  springs 
recently  found  here:  5 or  6 wells  have  been  sunk,  and  several 
furnaces  put  in  operation.  Laid  out  about  1850.  Pop.  714. 

W’EST  CON/CORD,  a postrvillage  of  Merrimack  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Northern  Railroad,  with  a station  on  the 
Merrimack  and  Connecticut  Rivers  Railroad,  3 miles  N.W 
of  Concord.  It  contains  manufactories  of  cottons,  flannels, 
and  other  articles. 

WEST  CONCORD,  a post-village  in  Concord  township, 
Essex  CO,,  Vermont,  on  Moose  River,  about  87  miles  N.E.  by 
E.  of  Montpelier,  and  7 miles  E.  of  the  depot  at  St.  Johns- 
bury.  The  Moose  River  affords  excellent  water-power.  This 
village  has  risen  out  of  the  woods  within  the  last  16  years, 
and  is  now  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  the  county. 
It  contains  a tow'ii-house,  a manufactory  of  furniture,  a pail- 
factory,  shingle  and  clap-board  machines,  large  grain  and 
lumber-mills,  a church,  and  2 stores. 

WEST  CONEQUENES'SING,  a township  of  Butler  oo., 
Pennsylvania. 

W’ES'T  CONE/SUS,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  New 
York. 

AVEST  CON/STABLE,  a post-oflfice  of  Franklin  co..  New 
York. 

WEST  CORTN'NA,  a po,«(>office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

WEST  CORNWVALL,  a post-office,  Addison  co.,  A’ermont. 

WES’T  CORN AV ALL,  a thriving  post-village  in  Cornwall 
township,  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Housatonic 
River  and  Railroad,  about  40  miles  AAl  by  N.  of  Hartford. 
It  contains  1 or  2 churches,  a blast  furnace  and  a number 
of  manufactories, 

AA'ES'iVCOTE.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

AYEST  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey. 

AA’ES'T  CREEK,  a po.st-township  in  Lake  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  945. 

AA’EST  DANVILLE,  a post-village  of  Androscoggin  co., 
Maine,  about  28  miles  N.  of  Portland. 

AYEST  DALE,  a village  of  Delaware  co,,  Pennsylvania,  on 
Crum  Creek,  and  on  the  Philadelphia  and  AYest  Chester 
Railroad,  10  miles  AY.S.AV.  of  Philadelphia. 

AYEST  D.YNOBY,  a post-village  of  'Tompkins  co..  New  Y'ork. 

AYES'T  DANVA’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Maine. 

AYEST  DAA’/ENPORT,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co..  New 
York. 

AYEST  DAY,  a post-village  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York,  on 
Sacondaga  River,  aliout  50  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

AA’ES'T  DED/UAM,  a post-village  in  Norfolk  co.  Mass#* 
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oliUHetts,  OD  I ho  Norfolk  County  Kailroad,  12  miles  S.W.  of 
Boston. 

\\  BST  DEER,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1866. 

WEST  DEN'NIS,  a post-village  in  Dennis  township,  Barn- 
stable CO.,  Mas.sachusetts,  near  the  western  shore  of  Cape 
Cod  peninsula,  about  75  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Boston.  The 
inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  mackerel  fisheries. 

WEST  DER/BY,  a post-village  of  Derby  township,  Orleans 
00.,  Vermont,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Memphremagog  Lake,  and 
on  the  Clyde  River,  about  55  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Mont- 
pelier. 

WEST  DONEGAL,  don-e-gawP,  a township  of  Lancaster 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  Rail- 
road. 

\VESTDORPE,  wSst/doR-peh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Zealand,  15  miles  S.  of  Goes.  Pop.  l-HO. 

WEST  DO'VER,  a post-office  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine. 

AVEST  DOVER,  a post-office  of  AViudhain  co.,  A'ermont. 

AA'EST  DRES'DEN,  a post-office  of  Yates  co.,  New  York. 

AA'EST  DRY'DEN,  a posLvillage  of  Tompkins  co..  New 
Y’ork,  about  170  miles  AV.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

WEST  DUiVLlN,  a small  village  of  Pulton  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

AVEST  DUM'MERSTON,  a post-office  of  Windham  co., 
Vermont. 

W EST  DU.’l'HAM,a  post-office  of  Androscoggin  co.,Maine 

AVEST  DUX'BURY,  a post-village  in  Duxbury  township, 
Plymouth  co.,  Massachusetts,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

WEST  EARL,(url,)a  post-township  ofLancasier  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  f he  Conestoga  Creek,  about  11  miles  N.E.  of  Lan- 
caster. Pop  1900. 

AVEST  EiA  TON,  (ee^ton,)  a post-office  of  Madison  co..  New 
York. 

AVEST  EATON,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

AVES^TE(/UNK,  a village  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
Little  Egg  Harbor  Bay,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Trenton,  contains  2 
stores. 

AA’EST  F/DEN,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

AVEST  LDLAIESTON,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co.,  New  York, 
28  miles  S.  of  Utica. 

AVEST  ELIZ/ABETH,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  township, 
A.  leghany  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  f.iver,  20  miles  by  water  S.  of  Pittsburg,  and  opposite 
Elizabeth  borough.  Glass  is  manufactured  here.  Pop.  in 
1860, 364. 

W EST  ELK/TON,  a small  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio, 
on  Elk  Creek. 

AVEST  EL/LERY,  a post-office  of  Chautauqua  co.,  New 
York. 

AVEST  E/LY,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Missouri,  about 
90  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

WEST  EMB'DEN,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine. 

AA’EST  END,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

AVEST  EN'EIELD,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

AVEST  ENFIELD,  a post-office  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

^ WEST'ENIIAN'GER,  a former  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent,  now  included  in  the  parish  of  Stouting,  and  having 
a station  on  the  South-East  Railway,  31  miles  N.AA’.  of 
Hythe. 

AA'ESTENIIOLZ,  AV^s'ten-hilts',  a village  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  AVestphalia,  government  of  Minden,  circle  of  Pader- 
born.  Pop.  1693. 

AV  EST  E/NOSBURG,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Vermont. 

AVESTERAS.  (AVesterds,)  wSs^ter-os',  written  also  A’ES- 
TERAS,  a town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a laen,  60  miles  AV.N.AA’. 
of  Stockholm.  Pop.  3345.  It  i.s  the  .see  of  a bishop,  and  has  a 
fine  cathedral,  an  ancient  castle,  and  a town-hall.  Its  college, 
the  most  ancient  in  Sweden,  has  a library  of  11,000  volumes, 
and  a botanic  garden.  It  has  also  extensive  ship-building 
docks,  and  is  an  entrepot  for  iron,  copper,  brass,  vitriol,  &c., 
sent  to  Stockholm.  It  has  an  important  annual  fair  on  I6th 
September.  The  laen  or  province  of  AVesterds  has  an  area 
of  2655  .S(iuare  miles.  Pop.  92.494. 

AVESTERBURG,  Av^s^ter-booRo',  a village  of  Germany, 
Nassau,  capital  of  a lordship  of  the  Counts  of  Leiningen- 
AVesterburg,  9 miles  N.N.AV.  of  Iladamar.  Pop.  1367.  It 
has  a (rastle,  several  tanneries,  and  large  coal-mines. 

AVEST/ERDALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

VVEST/ERFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

AVEST'/ERHAM,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Kent,  19^  miles  AV.  of  Maidstone,  on  the  Darent. 
Pop.  of  town,  in  1851,  1247.  The  town  has  a handsome 
church,  in  which  is  a monument  to  General  AA’olfe,  who 
was  born  here,  and  who.se  victory  at  Quebec  is  commemo- 
rated Dy  a pillar  in  this  parish.  Bishop  lloadley  was  born 
here  in  1676. 

AVESTER  HAUSEN,  AA^s'ter-hbw'zen,  a village  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  4 miles  N.N.AV.  of  Quedliuburg.  Pop.  1630. 

AVESTERHEl.M,  AA&sRfr-hime',  a village  of  AA’Urtemberg, 
circle  of  Danube,  on  the  Rauhe-Alp  Mountains,  near  Geis- 
lingen.  Pop.  879. 

AVEST/ERKIRK,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Dumfries,  in 
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Eskdale,  N.AV.  of  Langholm.  Here  are  several  Roman  and 
Druidic  remains. 

WESTERLEIGII,  wJs'ter-le,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester,  2^  miles  S.AA'.  of  Chipping-Sodbury.  It  has  9 
handsome  church.  A railway  9 miles  in  length  connects 
Coalpit  Heath  in  this  parish  with  Bristol. 

AVeSTERLOO,  wes^ter-lo',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
and  25  miles  S.E.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Great  Nethe.  Poj). 
2300. 

AVEST^ERLOO,  a post-township  of  Albany  co..  New  Y’ork, 
about  20  miles  S.AV.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2692. 

AVESl'ERLY,  a thriving  post-village  and  towu.ship  of 
AVashington  co.,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  Pawcatuck  River, 
the  boundary  between  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and 
on  the  Stouington  and  Providence  Railroad,  45  miles  IS.AV. 
of  Providence.  The  inhabitants  are  exteu.sively  engaged 
in  cotton  and  other  manufactures.  Ship-building  and  the 
coast  trade  is  also  carried  on.  for  which  the  river  affords 
facilities,  being  navigable  for  ve.-^sids  of  from  40  to  50  tons 
burden.  The  village  contains  3 or  4 churohe.s,  3 banks,  and 
about  15  stores.  Pop.  of  the  township,  in  1840,  I9i2;  in 
18.50,  2763;  in  1860,  3470. 

WEST/ERMAN’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co., 
Maryland. 

AVESH'ERN,  a township  of  Oneida  co..  New  Y’ork,  inter 
sected  by  the  Black  River  Canal.  Pop.  2497. 

AVEST/ERN  AUSTRA/LIA,  (formerly  SAVAN  RIVER  CO- 
LONY,) a British  colony  occupying  the  S.AV.  angle  of  Aus- 
tralia, between  lat.  28°  15'  and  35°  10'  S.,  and  Ion.  114°  45 
and  119°  35'  E.;  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  about  485  miles, 
greatest  breadth  240  miles;  extent  of  coast-line  800  miles. 

Its  first  appearance  is  not  very  inviting,  the  coast  being 
bordered  by  dull  green-looking  downs.  'The  interior  is 
traversed  Horn  N.  to  S.  by  three  parallel  mountain  ranges, 
which  increase  in  height  inland.  'The  elevation  of  Tub 
banop,  the  culminating  point,  is  about  5000  feet.  The  pre- 
vailing rocks  are  granitic,  with  claystone  and  limestone. 
Columnar  basalt  is  met  with  around  Geographe  Bay,  and 
other  localities.  A band  of  coal  extends  parallel  wiih  the 
coast  from  Geographe  Bay  northward  to  Shark  Bay,  a dis- 
tance of  above  600  miles.  The  other  minerals  include  iron, 
lead,  copper,  me»’cury,  and  zinc.  A cargo  of  lead  was  pro- 
cured from  the  Geraldine  mine,  about  40  miles  from  Port 
Gregory,  and  sent  to  Singapore  in  1853.  This  was  the  first 
lead  exported  to  the  East.  Copper  is  also  exported. 

'The  principal  stream  is  Swan  River,  which,  like  all  the 
other  rivers  of  Australia,  is  subject  to  sudden  floods,  inun- 
dating a large  extent  of  country.  In  the  interior  are  sine- 
ral  salt  lakes  and  pools,  but  in  general  the  colony  is  not  woP 
watered.  The  climate  is  arid,  but  comparatively  healthy ; 
mean  winter  temperature  58°,  summer  76°  Fahrenheit. 

'The  soil  is  light  and  dry,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  | 
interior,  but  in  general  it  is  not  remarkable  for  fertility.  The 
land  on  which  sheep  have  been  folded  yields  on  an  average 
about  26  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Barley  is  extensively 
grown,  but  oats  do  not  thrive,  and  the  climate  is  unsuited 
to  flax.  The  vine,  fig,  and  olive,  however,  are  cultivated 
with  success.  The  extent  of  vineyards  already  planted 
exceeds  300  acres.  Grapes  and  currants  of  every  species  also 
thrive  well.  In  1849,  the  number  of  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation  was  6700.  'The  year  1852  shows  a large  increase 
in  the  sale  of  land  over  1851.  during  which  the  (luantity  of 
land  sold  was  nearly  double  that  of  any  previous  year.  Agri- 
culture, however,  receives  but  comparatively  little  attention, 
and  is  by  no  means  prosperous.  'The  governor  s report  for 
1852  contains  the  folowing  observation:  ‘-It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  assign  any  very  satisfactory  reason  for  this  appa- 
rent supineness,  in  the  midst  of  an  increasing  population  and 
a certain  market,  where  breadstuffs  have  reached  a price 
more  than  double  that  realized  previous  to  this  having  been 
made  a penal  settlement.”  The  rearing  of  sheep  has  been 
tolerably  successful,  and  horses  and  cattle  tlirive  well.  'The 
total  number  of  live  stock  in  1848  was  157,618,  against 
87,938  in  1843.  According  to  the  report  referred  to,  the  live 
stock  in  the  colony  had  continued  to  increase  up  to  1852; 

“ but,”  says  the  governor,  “ to  look  forward  to  any  very  largo 
addition  to  our  present  numbers  in  sheep  or  horned  cattle, 
unless  some  new  and  extensive  pastures  be  discovered,  is,  I 
am  aware,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  nearly  hopeless.” 

'The  commerce  of  AVestern  Australia  is  carried  on  chiefly 
with  Singapore  and  other  places  in  the  East,  and  with  the 
mother  country.  'The  principal  exports  are  wool,  live  stock, 
especially  horses,  and  the  products  of  the  whale  fishery.  Lead 
and  copper  are  also  beginning  to  be  exported.  'The  export 
of  sandal  wood  was  recently  important,  (amounting  in  1847 
to  37 Oj-  tons,)  but  iu  1852  had  entirely  ceased.  'The  total 
value  of  exports  ro.se  from  7088/.  in  1843,  to  29.598/.  iu  1848. 
'Their  value  for  1852  is  not  given,  but  the  governor  states 
that  there  had  been  a falling  off  of  2688/.  as  compared  with 
1851.  'The  value  of  imports  increased  from  37.486/.  iu  1843, 
to  45,41 1/.  in  1848 ; 56.598/.  in  1851,  and  97,303/.  in  1 852.  Ton- 
nage  entered  in  1852,  25,326;  being  an  increase  of  8780 
over  1851.  The  colony  has  an  available  supply  of  ship-build- 
iug  timber,  which  grows  quite  close  to  the  sea:  it  is  anab^- 
gous  to  Honduras  mahogany,  is  of  great  size,  and  p^ssesseti 
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tL«:  ptHiuliar  property  of  resisting  sea-worms.  Tt  also  forms 
a very  valuable  material  for  house-building,  being  imper- 
vious to  the  white  ant.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  when 
the  value  of  this  timber — ihn  jari-ah  of  the  inhaliitants — 
becomes  more  wiilely  known,  it  will  materially  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony.  It  is  more  easily  worked  than  any 
other  limber  in  Australia. 

The  colony  of  Western  Australia  is  divided  into  about  30 
counties,  and  ruled  by  a Governor  and  Legislative  Conncil. 
Liberal  means  are  provided  for  the  promotion  of  the  reli- 
gious instruction  and  intellectual  culture  both  of  the  immi- 
grant and  native  population.  School-houses  capable  of 
accommodating  400  pupils  were  in  course  of  erection  in  1852 
at  Perth  and  Freemantle.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  hou.ses 
was  1400f.  In  Perth  there  are  no  less  than  5 public  schools 
receiving  government  aid ; also  several  private  ones.  There 
are  also  2 public  and  several  private  schools  in  Freemantle. 
In  Guilford,  the  school  is  under  the  charge  of  a clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  receiving  government  aid. 
There  are  also  schools  at  York,  Bunbury,  and  Albany,  under 
lay  masters  paid  by  government.  The  revenue  of  the  colony 
in  1852  was  37.021/.,  and  the  expenditures  34.777/. 

The  colony  of  Western  Australia  was  founded  in  1829  by 
Captain  Stirling,  who  was  appointed  the  first  governor.  The 
European  population  in  1832  was  1540;  in  1848.  4622;  and 
in  1852.  8711 ; of  whom  5045  were  males,  and  3066  females. 
Of  the  population  6574  were  free,  1432  bond,  and  705  mili- 
tary. The  number  of  the  aboriginal  population  is  estimated 
at  1700.  The  capital  of  the  colony  is  Perth,  situated  on 
the  estuary  of  Swan  River.  The  principal  port  is  Freeman- 
tle. British  mail-steamers  touch  at  Albany,  at  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  the  colony. 

WESTERN  BAPTIST  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION. 
See  Covington,  Kentucky. 

WESTERN  COLLEGE  OF  HOMIEOPATIIIC  MEDICINE. 
See  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WESTERN  FORD,  a post-office  of  Tucker  co.,  W.  Vir- 
ginia, 240  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

WESTERN  ISLANDS,  Scotland.  See  Hebrides. 

WESTERN  ISLES,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the  Azores. 

WESTERN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE.  See  Drennon 
Springs.  Kentucky. 

WESTER  NORRLAND,  a laen  of  Sweden.  See  IIernosand. 

WEST/ERN-PORT,  an  inlet  of  the  S.  coast  of  Australia, 
Victoria,  co.  of  Mornington,  12  miles  S.E.  of  the  inlet  of 
Port  Phillip,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  peninsula  of  Ar- 
thur’s Seat.  Length  and  breadth  about  20  miles  each,  but 
it  is  nearly  filled  up  by  French  and  Grant  Islands,  and  only 
the  entrance  on  their  W.  side  is  adapted  for  large  vessels. 
It  forms  a .secure  harbor.  Lat.  of  the  N.E.  point  of  Phillip 
Lsland,  38°  26'  42"  S.,  Ion.  145°  18'  15"  E. 

WEST/ERNPORT,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Mary- 
land. on  the  Potomac  River,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Cumberland. 

WE.STERN  RESERVE  COLLEGE.  See  IIgdson,  Ohio. 

WESTERN  SARATO/GA,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Illi- 
nois, 142  miles  S.  of  Springfield,  owes  its  rise  to  a medicinal 
spring,  which  attracts  numerous  visitors  in  the  warm  sea,«on. 

WEST/ERN  STAR,  a post-office  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio,  122 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL.  See  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. 

WESM'ERN  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Oneida  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Mohawk  River,  and  on  the  Black  River  Canal,  8 or  9 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Rome. 

IVESTERVIK,  ^Js/ter-vik',  sometimes  written  VESTER- 
VIK.  a town  of  South  Sweden,  laen  and  75  miles  N.  of  Kal- 
mar, on  a deep  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  here  crossed  by  a bridge 
of  boats.  Pop.  3025.  It  has  a fine  church,  safe  and  conve- 
vient  harbor,  .ship-building  docks,  manufactures  of  linen 
fabrics,  and  a trade  in  iron,  wooden  wares,  tar,  and  pitch. 

WESH'ERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio,  14 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  668. 

WESTER  WALD,  ^-Js^ter-t^illt',  a hill-chain  of  West  Ger- 
many, forming  the  boundary  between  Westphalia  and  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  stretches  N.E.  from  Coblentz  for  about  70 
miles.  Its  principal  summit,  the  Salzburgerkopf,  is  2847 
feet  in  elevation.  The  mountains  are  well  wooded. 

lYEST  EX'ETER.  a post-office  of  Otsego  co.,  New  York. 

lYEST  FAIR/FIELD,  a post-village  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Pennsylvania,  125  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

WEST  FAI IPLEE.  a post-township  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont, 
29  miles  S.E.  of  IMontpelier.  Pop.  830. 

W EST  FAIR/VIE W,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

WEST/F.\LL,  a post-township  of  Pike  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Delaware  River,  about  68  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Wilkes- 
barrc.  Pop.  506. 

WEST  FAL'LOWFIELD,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1273. 

WEST  FALLOWFIELD.  a township  of  Crawford  co., 
Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal. 
Pop.  720. 

WEST  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

WEST  FALOIOUTH,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co., 
Maine. 
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WEST  FAL5IOUTTI,  a post-village  of  Barnstable  co..  Mas 
sachusetts.  62  miles  S.S.E.  of  Boston. 

WEST  FAIPMINGTON,  a post-office  of  Ontario  co.,  New 
York. 

WEST  FARMS,  a post-village  and  township  of  We.stche» 
ter  CO.,  New  York.  11  miles  N.N.E.  of  New  Y’ork  City.  The 
townsliip  borders  on  the  East  River  or  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  is  intersected  by  the  Harlem  R.-iilroad.  The  village  is 
situated  on  Bronx  River,  at  the  head  of  .sloop  navigation. 
It  contains  churches  of  4 or  5 denomin.-itions,  and  numerous 
stores  and  factories.  Pop.  of  the  township,  7098. 

IV EST  FAYETTE/,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co..  New  York. 

WEST  FELICIANA,  (fe  lis-e-ah/ua,)  a parish  of  Louisiana, 
bordering  on  Mississippi,  and  on  the  E.  bank  of  Mississippi 
River,  contains  480  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Bayou 
Sarah.  'The  surface  is  gently  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  parish'  is  intersected  by  a raiiroail  from  Woodville  to 
the  Mississippi  River.  Capital,  St.  Francisville.  Pop.  11,671, 
of  whom  2100  were  free,  and  9571  slaves. 

WES'I’/FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WESTFIELD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

WEST/FIELD,  a post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont, 
44  miles  N.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  618. 

IVESTFIELD.  a flouri.shing  post-village  and  township  of 
Hampden  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Westfield  River,  and 
on  the  IVestern  Railroad,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Springfield. 
The  village  is  delightfully  situated  in  a plain  bordered  with 
beautifnl  hills.  In  the  centre  is  a fine  public  square,  around 
which  are  situated  the  principal  stores.  'The  village  con- 
tains abont  6 churches,  a town-house,  2 banks,  a savings 
institution,  an  insurance  company,  and  1 newspaper  office. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Westfield  Academy,  incorporated  in 
1793,  and  of  one  of  the  state  normal  schools.  'I'lie  inhabi- 
tants are  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  manufactures.  Among 
the  principal  articles  jiroduced  here  are  whips  and  cigars. 
Pop.  in  1840,  3526 ; in  1860,  5055. 

WESTFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chautauqua 
co..  New  Y'ork,  on  Chautauqua  Creek,  and  on  the  Buffalo 
and  State  Line  Railroad,  57  miles  W.S.W.  of  Buffalo.  The 
township  borders  on  Lake  Erie.  The  village  contains 
6 churches,  an  academy.  2 banks,  a newspajicr  office  and 
several  mills  and  factories.  Pop.  of  the  township,  3640. 
See  Appendix. 

WESTFIELD,  a township  of  Richmond  co  , New  York, 
forms  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Staten  Island,  and  contains 
Richmond,  the  county-seat.  Pop  3985. 

WESTFIELD,  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  22  miles  S.W.  of  Trenton. 

WESTFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Union  co.. 
New  Jersey,  on  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  36  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  1719. 

WESTFI  ELD,  a post-township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  16  miles  N.W.  of  'Wellsboroiigh.  Pop.  1130. 

vVESTFIELD,  a township  in  Medina  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1129 

WESTFIELD,  a post-township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  E.  branch  of  Whet- 
stone River,  and  by  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad.  Pop.  1432. 

WESTFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hamilton  co., 
Indiana.  6 miles  W.  of  Noblesville. 

WESTFIELD,  a small  post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Ilinois. 

WESTFIEIjD,  a post-township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Mar- 
quette co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  496. 

WESTFIELD,  a township  of  Sank  co.. Wisconsin.  Pop.  718. 

WESTFIELD  RIVER  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  its 
North,  Middle,  and  West  branches,  which  unite  in  Hamp- 
den county,  in  the  W.  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  falls  into 
the  Connecticut  near  Springfield.  The  railroad  from  Spring- 
field  to  Albany  passes  along  this  stream  for  about  20  miles. 
Branches. — The  North  Branch  rises  in  Hampshire  county, 
as  also  does  the  Middle  Branch,  which  flows  into  it;  the 
West  Branch  rises  in  Berkshire;  the  North  Branch,  after 
uniting  with  the  Middle,  joins  the  West  Branch  in  Hamp- 
den county. 

WEST  FIND/LEY,  a postrtownship  forming  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1453. 

WEST  Fl'l'CH/BURG,  a post-village  of  Worcester  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad, 
43  miles  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 

WEST  FLOR/ENCE,  a post-village  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio,  on 
Four  Mile  Creek,  100  miles  IV’.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

WEST/FORD,  a post-township  in  Chittenden  co.,  Vermont, 
31  miles  N.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  1231. 

WESTFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middle.sex  co., 
Massacliusetts,  on  the  Stony  Brook  Railroad.  27  miles  N.W 
by  W.  of  Boston.  The  village  contains  several  churches  and 
.an  academy.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1624. 

WESTFORD,  a post-villagi;  in  Windham  co..  Connecticut, 
on  Mount  Hope  River,  30  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Hartford. 

WES'rFORD,  a post-township  of  Otsego  co..  New  York,  8 
miles  S.E.  of  Cooperstown.  Pop.  1382. 

WEST  FORK,  a post-office  of  Overton  co..  Tennessee. 

WEST  FORT  ANN,  a post-office  of  Wa.snington  co..  New 
York. 

WEST  FOW/LER  a post-office.  St.  Lawrence  co.,  New  York 
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WEST  FOX'BOROUGn.  a post-village  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mas- 
Bachusetts,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Boston. 

WEST  FIIANKEORT,  a post-office  of  Herkimer  co.,  New 
Tork. 

WEST  FRANK/LIN,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn- 
(Tflvania. 

WEST  FRANKLIN,  a post-village  in  Posey  co.,  Indiana, 
fta  the  N.  bank  of  Ohio  River,  170  miles  S.W.of  Indianapolis. 

WEST  FREE'DO.M,  a post-office  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine. 

WEST  FREE'MAN,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine. 

WEST  FRIESLAND,  freesdint,  a former  district  of  Hol- 
land, province  of  North  Holland,  being  the  sea-board  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee,  N.  of  Edam.  It  comprehended  the  towns  of 
Knkhuyzen,  Hoorn,  and  Medemblik. 

WEST  FUL'TON,  a post-office  of  Schoharie  co..  New  York. 

WEST  FULTON,  a post-village,  Itawamba  co.,  Mississippi. 

W^EST  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Floyd  co.,  Virginia. 

WEST  G,AINES.  a post-office  of  Orleans  co..  New  York. 

WEST  GAL/WAY,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  New  York. 

WEST  GARDINER,  a township  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine, 
Incorporated  August  8,  1850.  Pop.  1294. 

WEST  GAIULAND,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine. 

WES'FG  ATE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Northumber- 
land, parish  and  forming  the  N.VV.  suburb  of  the  town  of 
Newcastle.  Pop.  in  1851,  16,477. 

WEST  GENESEE/,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  New 
York,  about  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

WEST  GENESEE,  a township  in  Genesee  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  2.32. 

WEST  GEORGIA,  jor/j^  a post-office  of  Franklin  co., 
Vermont. 

WEST  GILBO/A.  a post-office  of  Schoharie  co..  New  York. 

WEST  GliVEAD,  a village  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
railroad  which  connects  Cleveland  with  Columbus,  42  miles 
N.  of  the  latter.  It  was  laid  out  in  1851,  and  contains 
several  warehouses. 

WEST  GIRARD/,  a village  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
Elk  Creek,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Erie,  and  2 miles  from  Lake  Erie. 

WEST  GLEN/BURN,  a po.st-office  of  I’enobscot  co.,  Maine. 

WEST  GLOUCESTER,  (glos/ter,)  a post-office  of  Cumber- 
land co.,  Maine. 

WEST  GLOUCESTER,  a manufacturing  post-village  of 
Gloucester  township.  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
route  of  the  proposed  Woonsocket  Union  Railroad,  about  22 
miles  N.W.  of  Providence. 

WEST  GLOVER,  (gluv/er,)  a recently  sprung  up  village 
in  Glover  township,  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  about  35  miles 
N.E.  by  N.  of  Montpelier.  It  contains  a church,  an  unusu- 
ally fine  school-house,  and  several  mills. 

WEST  GORHAM,  (go/ram,)  a post-office  of  Cumberland 
co.,  Maine. 

WEST  GO'SHEN,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, about  35  miles  \v.  by  N.  of  Hartford.  It  contains  a 
Methodist  church  and  several  mills  and  factories. 

WEST  GO/SHEN,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
contains  or  adjoins  West  Chester.  The  Philadelphia  and 
West  Chester  Railroad  terminates  in  it.  Pop.  1067. 

WEST  GOULDSBOROUGH,  west  goolds/biir-ruh,  a post- 
village of  Hancock  co.,  Maine.  95  miles  E.  of  Augusta. 

WEST  GRAN/BY,  a post-village  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, 20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

VVEST  GRAN/VILLE,  a post-village  in  Hampden  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 110  miles  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

WEST  GREAT  WORKS,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co., 
Maine.  • 

WEST  GREECE,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  New  York. 

tVEST  GREEN/FIELD,  a post-village  of  Saratoga  co..  New 
York,  .36  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

WEST  GREENFIELD,  a township.  La  Grange  co., Indiana. 

WEST  GREEN'VILLE,  now  called  GREENVILLE,  a 
thriving  post-borough  of  JMercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  on 
Shenango  Creek,  on  the  Erie  Extension  Canal,  and  on  the 
Pittsburg  and  Erie  Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  At- 
lantic and  Great  Western  R.  R.,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Meadville, 
and  85  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Pittsburg.  It  has  several  churches, 
1 national  bank,  and  some  factories.  Pop.  in  1860, 1101.  The 
name  of  tlie  post-office  has  been  changed  to  Greenville. 

WEST  GREENWICH,  a township  in  Kent  co.,  Rhode 
Island,  22  miles  W.N.W.  of  Newport.  The  streams  affocd 
water-power,  employed  for  cotton  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1258. 

WEST  GREENWICH  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Kent  x)., 
Rhode  Island,  situated  in  the  above  township. 

U EST  GREEN/WOOD,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New 
Fork. 

tv  EST  GRO/TON,  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co..  Massa- 
chusetts. on  the  Peterborough  and  Shirley  Railroad,  39  miles 
W N.W.  of  Boston. 

WEST  GROTON,  a post-village  of  Tompkins  co.,  New 
Vork.  55  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

VV  EST  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

'\EST  HAIVLEY,  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York. 

VV  EST  HALGFAX,  a post-office  of  Windham  co..  Vermont. 

VVEST/IIALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

VV  EST'HAM  a pari^ih  of  England,  co.of  Sussex,  with  a sta- 
tion on  the  South  Coast  Railway,  4^  miles  S.E.  of  Hailshara. 
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WESTIIAM,  a parish  of  England.  See  II.VM,  Wes? 

VV^EST  HAM/JLTON,  a village  of  La  Porte  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  4 or  5 miles  N .E.  of  La 
Porte. 

WESTH.VM  LOCKS,  a post-office  of  Henrico  co.,  Vlrginie 

WEST  HAMP/DEN,  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co..  Maine. 

WEST  HAMP/NETT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.ssex. 

WEST  HA.MP/'TON,  a post-township  of  Hampshire  cr., 
Ma.ssachusetts,  95  miles  W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  608. 

W'EST  HAN'/OVER,  a post-township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  11  miles  N.E.  of  Harrisburg.  I’op.  943. 

WEST  HAR/PETIl,  a post-office  of  Williamson  co.,  Ten- 
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W'EST  IIARPS/WELL,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co., 
Maine. 

WEST  HART/FORD,  a post-village  of  Windsor  co.,  Ver- 
mont, on  the  White  River,  which  affords  water-power,  and 
on  the  V^ermont  Central  Railroad,  56  miles  S.E.  of  Montpe- 
lier. Manufticturing  is  carried  on  here  to  some  extent. 

WEST  HARTFORD,  a post-village  and  townshipof  Hart- 
ford co.,  Connecticut,  5 miles  W.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  1296. 

WEST  H.\RT/LAND,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine. 

WEST  HARTLAND,  a post-village  of  Hartford  co.,  Con- 
necticut, 25  miles  N.W'.  of  Hartford. 

WEST  HAR/W'ICK,  a post-village  of  Barnstable  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 75  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

WEST  II.WEN.  a post-township  of  Rutland  co.,  V'ermont, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  60  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Montpelier. 
Pop.  580. 

WEST  IIAVHIN,  a post-village  of  New  Haven  co..  Con- 
necticut, on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  5 
miles  S.W.  of  New  Haven.  It  contains  a church  and  an 
academy. 

WEST'  IIAV/ERFORD,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

WEST  IIAW'^/LEY,  a post-village  of  Hawley  township^ 
Franklin  co.,  Massachusetts;  contains  a church  and  a store. 

WEST  HE/BRON,  a po.^t-village  of  Washington  co..  New 
York,  22  miles  S.  of  Whitehall. 

WEST  HEBRON,  a post-village  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois 
70  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Chicago. 

WEST  HEM/LOCK,  a township  of  Montour  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania. Pop.  433. 

W'E.ST  HEMP/FIELD,  a township  of  Lancaster  co..  Penn- 
sylvania, traversed  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail- 
road. Pop.  exclusive  of  Columbia.  3108. 

WEST  HEN'/NEPIN,  a small  village  of  Bureau  co.,  llli 
nois.  on  the  Illinois  River,  nearly  opposite  Hennepin. 

WEST  HENRIET/TA,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co..  New 
York. 

WEST  HILL,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pennsyl  vania. 

WEST  HILLS,  a post-office  of  Suffolk  co..  New  York. 

VVEST  HINS/DALE,  a village  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New 
York,  about  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

WEST  HQ/BOKEN,  a post-village  of  Hudson  co..  New 
Jersey,  2 miles  N.  of  Hoboken  Lauding. 

WESTHOFEN,  ^est'ho/fen,  a market-town  of  West  Ger- 
many, Hesse-Darmstadt,  province  of  Rhenish  Hessen,  on  the 
Seebach,  20  miles  S.  of  Mentz,  (Mayntz.)  Pop.  1838. 

W'ESTHOFEN,  a market-town  of  West  Germany,  Prussian 
Westphalia,  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Dortmund,  on  the  Ruhr.  Pop. 
1025. 

WESTHOFEN,  v5stVf5N®/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ba.s-Rhin,  14  miles  VV'.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop.  in  1852, 
2054,  engaged  in  woollen-weaving. 

WEST’/lIORl'E.  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Suffolk. 

VVEST  HUR/LEY,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co..  New  York. 

VVEST  INDIES,  w^st  inM^z,  ANTILLES,  dn'teel/,  or 
COLUM'BIAN  ARCHIPEL/AGO,  (L.  AntiVla',  Inf  dice  occiden- 
tafles;  Fr.  lies  Antilles,  eel  SNo'teel/;  Sp.  An/i7/as,  dn-teePyls ; 
Ger.  Antillen,  dn-tiPlen,  West  Indien.  <v&st  in/de-en;  Dutch, 
West  Indien,  w§st  in'de-en.)  an  exten.sive  system  of  islands  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  stretching  from  the  N.VV.  of  Cape  Florida 
in  North  America,  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  on  the  N.  coa,«t  of 
South  America,  and  comprised  between  lat.  10°  and  27°  30 
N.,  and  Ion.  59°  and  85°  W. ; having  N.  and  E.  the  Atlantic, 
and  S.  the  Caribbean  Sea.  which  separates  them  from  Central 
and  South  America.  They  are  mostly  disposed  in  three  dis- 
tinct groups,  called,  respectively,  the  Lesser  Antilles  or  Ca- 
ribbean Islands,  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  the  Bahama  or 
Lucayos  Islands.  The  islands  that  compose  the  first-named 
division  form  the  most  southerly  of  the.«e  groups;  they 
are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  with  the  convex 
side  facing  the  E.,  and  are  divided  into  the  Windward 
or  Southern  Caribbee  I.slands;  and  the  Leeward  Islands; 
the  latter  terminating  with  the  Virgin  Islands.  'I'he 
Greater  Antilles  comprise  the  fi'ur  largest  and  finest 
islands  in  the  Archipelago — Cuba,  ILayti  or  San  Domingo, 
Porto  Rico,  and  .lamaica,  with  the  sinall  islands  along  their 
coasts.  The  Bahama  Islands  form  the  most  N.  portion  of 
the  system,  of  which  they  are  also  the  most  numerous,  but 
the  least  valuable  and  interesting.  Be.sides  the  three  great 
groups  named,  there  are  several  small  islands  di.spersed 
along  the  coast  of  South  and  Central  America.  The  surface 
of  all  the  Archiiielago  does  not  exceed  95,000  square  miles 
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and  of  tbii  area  o le  Greater  Antilles  occupy  nearly  8?  000 
square  u.  les.  In  the  following  table  is  given  a list  of  the 
principal  islands,  arranged  in  the  groups  to  which  they 
respectively  belong;  the  area  and  population  are  also  shown, 
and  the  power  under  whose  sway  they  are  Iteld : — 


Grkatbr  Antilles. 
Cajmanbrack  'f 
Cayiuan  (Little)  > 
Cayiuau  (Great)  j 

Cuba 

Hayti 

Isle  of  Pines  . . . . 

Jamaica 

Porto  Uico  . . • . 


Lesser  Antilles. 
jiriadicard  Tglands,  or  South 
I Curibbee  Islands : — 

Barbadoes  

Grenada • 

Grenadines 

Martinique 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Trinidad 

Tobago 

Leeward  Islands,  or  North 
Uaribbee  Islands : — 
Anguilla  . . 

Antigua  . . 

Barbuda  . . 

Deseada 
Dominica  . . 

Guadeloupe  . 

Marie  Galante 
Montserrat  . 

Nevis  . . . 

Saba  . . 

St.  Bartholomew 
St  Christopher 
Saintes  (Les) 

St.  Kustatius 
St.  .Marlin 
Santa  Cruz  . 

Virgin  Islands : — 

Anegada  . . 

Culebra  • . 

St.  Jan  . . . 

St.  Thomas  . 

Tortola  . . . 

Vieque  (Bieque) 

Virgin  (jorda 

Bahama  Islands. 
Abaco  (Great  and  Little) 
Andros 

Crooked  Islands 
Eleuthera 

Exuma  (Great  and  Little) 
Great  Bahama 
Inague  (Great  and  Little)  , 
Key  or  Cayco  (Great) 

Long  Island 
Mariguana 
Neiv  Providence 
Providenciales 
St.  Salvador 
Availing  Islands 
SocTH  A.mkrican  Coast. 
Buen  Ayre  . . 

Coche  

Cuagua  or  Cubagua  . . 

Curacoa 

Margarita  

Oruba  

Tortuga 


Area  in 
sq.  m.  I 


34,800 

27,600 

600 

4,256 

3,000 


166 

125 

380 

270 

132 

2,400 

970 


"O  a 2 


200 

1,009,060 

943.000 
1,400 

377,433 

500.000 


122,198 

28,000 

121,478 

24.318 
30.128 

60.319 
13,208 


2,934 

36,405 

1,600 

22,200 

129,050 

12,749 

7,365 

10,200 

1,617 

1,800 

23,133 

1,100 

1,903 

25!600 


300 

2,560 

12,800 

8,500 

211 


1,955 


15,164 

15,000 


►British. 

Spanish. 

Independent. 

Spanish. 

British. 

Spanish. 


^British. 

French. 


►British. 

French. 

British. 

French 

French. 

I British. 

British. 

Swedish. 

British. 

French. 

British. 

French  & Dutoh. 
British. 


British. 

Spanish. 

Danish. 

Danish. 

British. 

British. 

British. 


^ British. 


Dutch. 

A'enezuela. 

Venezuela, 

Dutch. 

Venezuela. 

Dutch. 

Dutch. 


Besides  the  islands  above  named,  there  are  a vast  number 
of  b.arreu  rocky  islets  scattered  over  the  surfatte  of  the 
arehipelago,  which  it  is  unnecessary  and  impossible  to 
enumerate;  the  Bahama  group  alone  amounting,  altogether, 
to  500  in  number,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  at  least  50  more 
than  those  given  in  the  table. 

The  Antilles  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  remains 
of  a mountain  range,  which,  at  some  remote  period,  united 
the  continents  of  North  and  South  America.  Some  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles  are  fiat,  but  the  general  character  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands  is  bold,  with  a single  mountain  or  group 
of  mountains  in  the  centre,  wliich  slopes  to  the  sea  all  round, 
more  precipitously  on  tlie  E.  side,  which  is  exposed  to  tl>e 
force  of  the  Atlantic  currei.t.  Volcanic  action  is  confined  in 
this  archipelago  to  the  smaller  islands,  which,  forming  a 
line  in  a meridional  direction,  extend  from  12°  to  18°  N.  lat. ; 
commencing  with  Grenada,  and  ceasing  with  St.  Eustatius. 
Most  of  the  intervening  islands,  which  rise  to  great  eleva- 
tions, po.ssess  craters  recently  extinct,  that  have  vomited 
ftshas  and  lava  within  historical  periods,  while  those  which 
are  low,  are  composed  of  either  calcareous  or  coral  rocks. 
The  most  con.siderable  eruptions  in  modern  times  have  been 
those  of  St.  Vincent;  but  more  remotely,  cvan  Domingo  and 
Jamaica  have  been  the  scenes  of  some  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous earthquakes  on  record. 
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The  climate  in  the  Antilles  is  extremely  hot.  but  the  leugti 
of  the  night,  the  sea-breezes,  and,  iu  many  of  them,  the 
elevation  of  the  land,  tend  to  modify  the  sun’s  influence. 
Hurricanes  of  great  violence  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the 
West  Indies  being  the  focus  of  the  most  de.-olating  on  record. 
These  hurricanes  commence  near  the  Leeward  Islands,  travel 
to  the  W.N.W.,  and  then  round  the  shores  or  across  the  Gulf 
of  .Mexico,  and  following  the  Gulf  Stream,  are  lost  in  the 
Atlantic,  between  the  Bermudas  and  Halifax.  They  are 
most  frequent  between  June  and  October.  Navigation 
within  these  islands,  from  W,  to  E.,  is  attended  with  great 
diliiculty,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  passage-winds 
and  the  currents.  From  tliis  cau.'^e.  a voyage  from  W.  to  E. 
requires  almost  as  many  weeks  as  days  iu  an  opposite 
direction. 

The  rich  and  varied  productions  of  the  West  Indian  Islands 
give  them  an  important  place  iu  the  commercial  world.  The 
principal  of  these  are  sugar  and  coffee,  both  introduced  by 
man.  The  first  West  India  sugar  was  produced  in  the  island 
of  llayti.  As  early  as  1518,  the  Spaniards  h.id  here  numerous 
sugar-presses  iu  operation.  From  llayti  the  manufacture 
subsequently  spread  to  the  other  islands.  Coffee  found  its 
way  to  the  W’est  Indies  from  Ceylon  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
about  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  other  more  important  productions  are  mola.^ses, 
rum,  pimento,  tobacco,  cotton,  logwood,  indigo,  cochineal, 
mahogany,  lignumvitae,  various  dye-woods,  copper,  and  an 
immeii.se  variety  of  tropical  fruits.  At  the  time  of  their 
discovery,  the  8.  islands  of  this  Archipelago  were  inhabited 
by  a fierce  and  warlike  race,  called  Caribs;  the  more  N.  by 
a gentler  race,  the  Arrowauks.  Both,  w'ith  the  exception  of 
a few  hundreds  in  Trinidad,  are  now  extinct.  San  Salvador 
was  the  first  land  discovered  in  America,  on  which  Columbus 
lauded  iu  October,  1492.  Under  the  erroneous  impre.ssion 
that  the  archipelago  formed  part  of  Asia,  it  was  called  West 
Indies.  (Particular  de.scriptions  are  given  under  the  heads 
of  the  various  islands.) Adj.  and  iuhab.  West  In'dian. 

WEST  ISLES,  a group  of  islands  belonging  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, Charlotte  county,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  Eastport, 
Maine.  They  are  noted  for  their  fisheries,  which,  in  1850, 
employed  691  men.  The  yield  was  20,800  quintals  of  pol- 
lock and  hake;  3750  quintals  of  cod;  3500  barrels  of  hen 
rings;  800  barrels  of  pickled  cod  and  haddock;  450  barrels 
of  oil ; and  5000  boxes  of  smoked  herrings. 

WEST  JAS'PER,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

WEST  JEF'FEKSON,  a post-village  in  Lincoln  co.,  Maine, 
16  miles  S.E.  of  Augusta. 

WEST  JEFFERSON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Madison 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  National  Ro.ad,  and  on  the  Columbus 
and  Xenia  Railroad,  15  miles  W.  of  Columbus.  It  hits  1 or 
2 churches,  and  1 academy.  Pop.  about  500. 

WEST  JER/SEY,  a post-office  of  Stark  co.,  Illinois. 

WEST  JU'NIUS,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co..  New  York. 

WEST  KAPELLE,  weshkd-p^l/leh,  or  WEST  KAPELLEN, 
w&st  kd-pMffen,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Zealand,  7 miles  W.N.W.  of  Middelburg,  on  the  most  W. 
point  of  the  island  of  Walcheren.  Pop.  1800. 

WEST  K.VPELLEN,  w^st  kd-pJPlen,  a market-town  of 
Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Bruges. 
Pop.  1500. 

^VEST  KAPELLEN,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  West 
Kapelle. 

WEST  KEN/D  ALL,  a post-village  of  Orleans  co..  New 
York,  about  260  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

WESTKERlvE,  w^st/k^R-keh,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  West  Flanders,  ou  tlie  canal  of  Bourgogne,  10  miles 
W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  1228. 

WEST  KILL,  a post-village  of  Greene  co..  New  York,  about 
60  miles  S.W.  of  Albany.  It  contains  several  mills. 

WEST  KIL/LINGLY  or  DAN'IELSON  VILLE,  a flouri.sh- 
ing  post-village  in  Killingly  township,  Windham  co.,  Con- 
necticut, ou  the  W.  side  of  Quinebaug  River,  and  on  the 
Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad,  32  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of 
Norwich.  It  contains  3 churclies,  1 newspaper  office,  1 bank, 
with  a capital  of  $110,000,  5 cotton-mills,  1 woollen-mill,  1 
batting-inill,  1 iron-foundry,  1 plauing-mill.  16  dry-goods 
and  grocery  stores,  and  2 drug  stores.  Pop.  about  2500. 

WEST  KIN'DERIIOOK,  a post-office,  Tinton  co..  Indiana. 

WEST  L.\C'KAWAN/NOCK,  a township  of  Mercer  co., 
Penn.sylvania.  Pop.  968. 

\VEST  L.4FAYETTE',  a post-office  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio. 

WE.ST  L.UN'CASTER,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio, 
near  Rattlesnake  Creek,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Washington,  the 
county  seat. 

WEST'LAND,  a post- village  in  Halifax  co..  North  Carolina, 
86  miles  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

WESTLAND,  a township  in  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio  Pop 
975. 

WESTLAND,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana. 

WEST  L.\W/RE.\S,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co..  New  York, 
about  84  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

WEST  LEiy.UNON,  a post^ffice  of  York  co.,  Blaine. 

WEST  LEB.4NON,  a po.st-village  and  important  railw’ay 
station  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  left  bank  of 
I the  Connecticut,  69  miles  N.W.  of  Concord  The  Northern 
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Railroad  connects  at  this  point  with  the  Vermont  Central 
and  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroads. 

WEST  LEBANON,  a post-village  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsyl- 
ronia,  3.5  miles  in  a direct  line  E.  by  N.  of  Pittsburg. 

WEST  LEB.A.NON,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio. 

WEST  LEB.A.NON,  a post-village  in  Warren  co.,  Indiana, 
SO  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

WEST  LE  ROY,  a postroffice  of  Calhoun  co..  Michigan. 

WEST'LETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WEST  LEVANT',  a post-office  of  Penobscot  co..  Maine. 

WEST  LEX'INGTON,  a post-village  in  the  W.  part  of 
Green  co..  New  York,  about  35  miles  W.  of  Catskill. 

WEST  LEY'DEN,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co..  New  York, 
35  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Utica. 

WESTLEY  Wa^TERLESS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Cambridge. 

WEST  LIB'ERTY,  a post-village  in  Ohio  co..  West  Vir- 
ginia, about  10  miles  N.E.  of  Wheeling. 

M'EST  LIBERTY,  a post-office  of  Liberty  co.,  Texas. 

WEST  LIBERTY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Morgan  co., 
Kentucky,  on  Licking  River,  107  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Frank- 
fort. It  has  a court-house,  2 churches,  and  several  stores. 

WEST  LIBERTY,  a village  of  Crawford  cc.,  Ohio,  66  miles 
N.  of  Columbus. 

WEST  LIBERTY,  a thriving  post-village  in  Liberty  town- 
ship. Logan  CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Sandusky,  Dayton  and  Cin- 
cinnati Railroad,  48  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dayton.  It  has  a valu- 
able water-pow'er  furnished  by  Mad  River,  and  contains  a 
newspaper  office,  4 churches,  1 bank,  an  academy,  1 or  2 
woollen-mills,  and  a machine-shop.  Pop.  916. 

M’KST  LIBERTY  a post-office  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa. 

WEST  LI.M  A.  a township  of  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana. 

WEST  LIT^TLETON,  a post-office  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

WEST  LOCUST,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  Missouri. 

WEST  LO'DI,  a post-office  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio. 

V7EST  LOW/VILLE,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co..  New  York, 
about  140  miles  N.W.  of  Albany. 

WEST  LU'BEC,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Maine. 

WEST'LY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WEST-LIN'TON,  a township,  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

M'EST  MACEDON,  mas'se-don,  a post-office  of  M ayne  co.. 
New  Y'ork. 

M'EST  MADAWaS'KA,  a post-office,  Aroostook  co.,  Maine. 

WEST  MAIIO'NING,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  941. 

WEST.MALE.  wSst^mil-leh,  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince and  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Tapelbeek  or 
ilanckbeek.  Pop.  1064. 

lYEST  MAN'CIIESTER,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co., 
Pennsylvania.  See  Manchester. 

IVEST  MANCHESTER,  a township  of  York  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. I’op.  1532. 

lYESTMAN'NA,  a group  of  islands  off  the  S.  coast  of 
Iceland,  a few  of  which  are  inhabited.  Lat.  of  S.  point  63° 
20'  N.,  Ion.  20°  23'  lY. 

W EST  M A Rl/BOROUGII,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvani.'v,  about  II  miles  S.W.  of  AVest  Chester.  Pop.  1175. 

AYES'r  M.AR'flNSBURG.  a post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  New 
York,  about  60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Oswego. 

AV'ESTMEATII,  west'meeTii,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland, 
Leinster,  surrounded  by  the  counties  of  Longford,  Meath, 
King’s  county,  and  Roscommon.  Area  709  square  miles,  or 
4.53,760  acres,  of  which  365,218  are  arable,  8803  in  planta- 
tions. and  56,.392  uncultivated.  Pop.  in  1851, 111.409.  Sur- 
face undulating,  diversified  with  woods,  lakes,  and  bogs, 
comprising,  however,  much  fertile  soil  and  agreeable  scenery. 
On  the  AV.  it  is  bounded  by  Lough  Ree  and  the  Shannon  : 
the  Inny  flows  through  its  N.  part  and  the  Brosna  through 
its  centre,  and  connected  with  these  rivers  here  are  lakes 
Dereveragh,  Ennel,  Owhel,  Lane.  Iron,  Sheelin,  &c.  Graz- 
ing and  dairy-fiirming  are  the  chief  occupations,  and  cattle 
and  sheep  are  of  superior  breeds;  agriculture  is  increasing. 
Principal  crops,  oats  and  pohitoes,  with  .some  wheat;  flour 
and  meal  are  made  in  large  quantitie.s.  'I'he  Royal  Canal 
intersects  the  county,  and  a branch  of  the  Grand  Canal  pro- 
,%eds  to  Kilbeggan.  Principal  towns,  .Mullingar  the  capital, 
Moate,  and  a part  of  Athlone.  Excluding  its  boroughs,  it 
sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  gives  the 
title  of  Marquis  to  the  Nugent  family. 

AVES'l'  MED'FORD.  a post-village  of  Aliddlesex  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  Boston  and  i^owell  Railroad,  5 miles 
N.N.AV.  of  Boston. 

AVEST  MEIVAA’AY,  a post-village  of  Norfolk  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 28  miles  AA’.S.AA’.  of  Boston. 

AA’EST  AIE.N'DON,  a village  of  .Monroe  co..  New  York,  on 
Honeoye  Creek,  15  miles  S.  of  Rochester. 

AA’ES'r  MER/EDITH.  a post-village  of  Delaware  co..  New 
York,  about  75  miles  AY.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

AVES'r  MERHDEN,  a flourishing  post-village  of  New 
Haven  co.,  Connecticut,  in  Meriden  township,  on  the  Hart- 
ord  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  17  miles  N.  by  E.  of  New 
Haven,  and  half  a mile  AV'.  of  the  village  of  Meriden.  It  con- 
tains a large  and  beautiful  church,  a high-school,  with  a 
Handsome  building,  a national  bank,  the  State  Reform 
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School,  e.stablished  in  1851,  and  a n«wsj)aper  ,;ffi''p.  In  the 
village  and  vicinity  are  numerous  manufactories,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a large  establishment  for  making 
ivory  combs,  a foundry,  and  a machine  shop.  Tinware  and 
various  kinds  of  hardware  are  extensively  manufactured. 
Pop.  in  1860,  about  1500. 

AYEST'MESTON,  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

AVEST  MID'DLEBOROUGH,  a village  of  Plymouth  co. 
Massachusetts,  about  40  miles  from  South  Boston 

AVEST  MID'DLEBURG,  a post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio^ 
56  miles  N.AA'.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

AA’EST  MID'DLESEX,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

AV’EST  MID'DLETOAVN,  a post-borough  of  AVashington 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  13  miles  N.AV.  of  AVashington,  the 
county  town.  It  contains  several  stores.  Pop.  in  1850,  326. 

AA’EST  Ml/LAN,  New  Hampshire,  a station  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  40  miles  from  Island  Pond. 

AV’EST  MIL'FORD,  a post-townsbip  of  Passaic  co..  New 
Jersey,  40  miles  N.AA’.,  of  Jersey  City.  Pop.  2402. 

AVES  r MILFORD,  a post-office,  Harrison  co.,  AV’.  Virginia. 

AVEST'MILL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

AA’EST  MILL'BURY,  a postoffice  of  Worcester  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 40  miles  AA’.S.AV.  of  Boston. 

WEST  MILL  CREEK,  a post-office,  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

AVEST  MILL  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio. 

AVES'T  MIL'TON,  a postoffice  of  Strafford  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

AVEST  MILTON,  a post-village,  Chittenden  co.,  A’ermont. 

AA’ES'T  MILTON,  a post-village  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York, 
31  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

AA'EST  MILTON,  a small  village.  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

AA'ES'T  MILTON,  a post-office  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio. 

WES'T  MINOT,  a post-village  in  Androscoggin  co.,  Maine, 
on  a railroad  40  miles  N.  of  Portland. 

WEST'MINSTER.  City  and  Liberty  of,  England,  co.  of 
Middlesex,  is  the  AY.  part  of  the  British  metropoli.s.  hav- 
ing on  the  S.  and  AA’.  the  parishes  of  Chelsea  and  Kim- 
sington;  N.  the  borough  of  Marylebone,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  Oxford  Street;  E.  the  Thames  separating  it 
from  the  borough  of  Lambeth,  (with  which  it  communicates 
by  Vauxhall,  Westminster,  Hungerford,  and  AVaterloo 
bridges;)  and  on  the  E.  also  the  Strand.  Pop.  in  1861, 
2.A3,985.  Its  different  parts  present  a great  contrast.  In 
the  vicinity  of  its  Abbey  is  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  but  in  the  other  parts  of  AVestminster  are  the 
finest  quarters  of  the  capital,  the  principal  government 
offices,  and  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  town  residences 
of  the  nobility.  Principal  structures.  AVestminster  Abbey 
and  Hall,  the  new  and  magnificent  Hou.ses  of  Parliament, 
Privy  Council  Office,  Treasury,  and  Board  of  Trade,  in 
AVhitehall;  St.  James’s,  Buckingham,  and  Kensington  Pa- 
laces; Somerset  House,  with  King’s  College ; AA'estminster, 
St.  George’s,  and  Charing-cross  Hospitals.  AVestminster 
sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  See  London. 

AVEST'MINSTER,  a post-town.ship  of  AVindham  co.,  A'er- 
mont,  on  the  AV.  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  82  miles  S. 
by  E.  of  Montpelier.  The  principal  village  is  delightfully 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  and  on  the 
A’ermont  A’alley  Railroad,  4 miles  S.  of  Bellows’  Falls.  'I'he 
main  street,  which  is  perfectly  level,  crosses  a table-land 
about  a mile  in  diameter,  considerably  elevated  above  the 
river.  In  early  times  the  courts  of  justice  and  several  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  were  held  here.  Pop.  1300. 

AVEST.AIINSTER.  a post-village  of  AVorcester  co.,  Alassa- 
chusetts,  on  the  A'ermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad.  48 
miles  AA’.  by  N.  of  Boston.  It  contains  3 or  4 churches  and 
several  stores.  Pop.  of  the  township.  1840. 

AVESTMINSTER,  a post-village  of  AVindham  co.,  Connec- 
ticut. near  Little  River,  40  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Hartford. 

AVES'l’.AIINS'rER,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Carroll 
CO.,  Maryland,  is  .-ituated  near  the  source  of  Patapsco  River, 
58  miles  N.N.AA’.  of  Annapolis.  It  contains  a court-house, 
2 newspaper  offices,  5 churches,  3 banks,  a number  of  stores, 
and  a machine-shop.  The  AVestern  Maryland  Railroad  con- 
nects it  with  Baltimore.  Population  in  1850,  835;  in  18.65, 
about  1500. 

AVESTMINSTER,  a post-village  of  Guilford  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 98  miles  AA'.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

AVESTMINSTER,  a posbvillage  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio,  92 
miles  N.AA’.  of  Columbus. 

AVE.STMINSTER.  a pos1>office  of  Shelby  co..  Illinois. 

AVESTMINSTER  AVEST,  a post-village  of  AVindham  co., 
A’ermont,  95  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Alontpelier. 

AVEST  MONROE,  a post-township  of  Oswego  co..  New 
York,  on  Oneida  Lake,  20  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Syracuse. 

AA'EST.MORE,  a town.ship  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  about 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  324. 

AVEST'.MOR ELAND,  a county  of  England,  in  its  N.  part; 
bordering  on  Yorkshire.  Area  758  square  miles,  or  480,420 
acres,  of  which  only  40.000  are  estimated  to  be  in  tillage, 
and  140,000  in  pasturage.  Pop.  in  1851,  58.287.  It  is.  as 
its  name  implies,  a country  of  mountains  and  moors,  inter- 
spersed with  lakes  and  highly  picture.eque.  Helvellyn.  on 
the  border  of  Cumberland,  rises  to  3313  feet  above  the  sea 
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other  mountains  ar  > Rydal  IVIoiint,  Bowfell,,  Crossfell,  and 
a mountain-range  m'’stly  separates  it  from  Yorkshire.  The 
prim.ipa'  lakes  are  Windermere  on  its  W.,  and  Ulleswater 
on  its  Is.VV.  border;  its  rivers  are  the  Ken  in  the  S.,  and 
Eden  in  the  N.,  along  which  are  the  chief  fertile  lands.  The 
wool  produced  is  used  in  the  manutactures  of  Kendal  and 
Broad^oid,  (in  Yorkshire,)  or  in  hosiery  manufactures  at 
Kirby-Slephen,  and  Orton.  Geese  are  reared  in  large  num- 
bers on  the  mountains  for  exportation.  The  lake  fish  arc 
extensively  e.xported.  Slate  is  quarried  in  large  quantities; 
granite,  marble,  copper,  lead,  and  coal,  are  procurable,  and 
near  Bufton  are  coppei’-niines.  The  Lancaster  and  Kendal 
Canal,  and  Kendal  and  Windermere  Railway  intersect  the 
S.  part,  and  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  R,ailway  traverse  the 
county  throughout  from  S.  to  N.  Principal  towns,  Appleby 
the  capital,  Ambleside,  Kendal,  Kirkby,  Shap,  and  Orton.  It 
sends  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Under  the 
Heptarcliy  it  formed  a part  oi' the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria. 
It  contains  Roman  and  other  ancient  remains. 

AVEST.MORE'LAND,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, contains  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.W.  by  the  Alleghany  River,  and  intersected  by 
the  Youghiogheny  River.  The  surfiice  in  the  S.E.  is  moun- 
tainous, and  in  the  other  parts  diversified  by  hills  of 
moderate  height.  A high  ridge  called  Laurel  Hill,  forms 
the  S.E.  boundary,  and  Chestnut  Ridge  extends  across 
the  county  in  a N.E.  and  S.W.  direction.  Excepting  these 
ridges,  the  soil  is  nearly  all  arable,  fertile,  and  well  watered, 
producing  wheat  of  superior  quality.  Beds  of  stone-coal, 
from  3 to  9 feet  in  thickness,  extend  over  nearly  the  whole 
area.  Iron  ore  is  procured  in  the  S.E.,  and  salt  in  the  N.  part. 
Limestone  and  slate  are  among  the  principal  rocks.  The 
Oentral  Railroad  passes  through  the  county,  and  the  Hemp- 
field  Railroad  has  its  eastern  terminus  at  the  count)'  seat. 
The  Pennsylvania  Canal  passes  along  the  northern  border. 
Crgani/ed  in  1773,  and  named  from  Westmoreland,  a county 
of  Lmrland.  Capital,  Greensburg.  Pop.  53,736. 

WESTMORELAND,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia, 
bm’deiiug  on  the  Potomac  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Maryland,  has  an  area  of  about  170  square  miles.  It  occu- 
pies part  of  the  Northern  Neck,  a peninsula  formed  by  the 
Potomac  and  Rappahannock  River.s,  the  former  of  which 
wa.shes  the  county  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  latter  on  the  S.W. 
It  is  penetrated  by  inlets  from  the  Potomac,  named  Nomini 
Bay,  and  Pope's  and  Monroe  Creeks.  The  surface  is  some- 
what diversified  by  hills,  and  partly  covered  with  forests  of 
pine  and  cedar.  The  soil  near  the  river  is  fertile.  West- 
moreland county  is  distinguished  as  the  birth-place  of  two 
presidents  of  the  republic,  Washington  and  Monroe,  and 
also  of  Richard  Henry  Lee.  The  spot  on  which  Wa.shington 
was  born,  half  a mile  from  the  Potomac,  is  marked  with  a 
stone  bearing  this  inscription,  “Here,  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, (0.  S.,)  1732,  George  Washington  was  born.”  Capi- 
tal, Westmoreland  Court-House.  Pop.  8282,  of  whom  4578 
were  free,  and  37 04  slaves. 

WESTMORELAND,  a post- township  of  Cheshire  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Coimecticut  River,  with  a 
station  on  the  Cheshire  Railro.ad,  about  52  miles  S.W.  by  W. 
of  Concord.  Pop. 1285. 

WESTMOREL.YND,  a post-town.ship  of  Oneida  co..  New 
York,  12  miles  W.  of  Utica.  Pop.  3166. 

WESTMORELAND,  a maritime  county  in  the  E.  part 
of  New  Brunswick,  bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
Northumberland  Strait,  and  connected  with  Nova  Scotia 
by  a narrow  isthmus.  It  is  drained  by  the  Petcondiac 
River,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class 
for  25  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The 
surface  of  Westmoreland  county  is  agreeably  diversified 
with  hills  and  valleys,  and  is  heavily  timbered.  Shediac 
Harbor,  on  its  coast,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  a large  amount  of  timber  is  shipped  here  annually  for 
England.  The  railway  from  St.  John  to  Halifax  will  touch 
the  Bay  of  Shediac.  Capital,  Dorchester.  Pop.  in  1851, 17,814. 

AYESTV.MORELAND,  a county  of  New  South  Wales,  East 
Australia.  Area,  1592  square  miles.  Pop.  1575.  The  Blue 
Mountains  here  rise  to  nearly  4000  feet  in  height.  The  Wol- 
londilly  bounds  the  county  on  the  S..  and  Cox’s  River  on  the 
E.  Principal  town,  O’Connel.  With  the  counties  of 
Georgiana  and  King,  it  sends  1 member  to  the  Legislative 
Council. 

AVESTMORELAND,  a county  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  com- 
prising the  S.  part  of  what  were  formerly  Norfolk  Plains. 
The  Mersey  and  AVest  Rivers,  South  Esk  and  Lake  Rivers, 
Shannon  and  Great  Lake,  form  respectively  its  N.E.  and  S. 
boundaries.  Quambay’s  Bluff  rises  to  3500  feet.  Lakes  are 
numerous  in  the  S.  and  E.  Principal  towns,  Deloraine, 
Chudleigh,  Carrick,  Longford,  and  AA’estbury. 

AVESTMORELAND  COURT  HOUSE,  a village,  capital  of 
Westmoreland  co..  A'irginia,  65  miles  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

WESTMORELAND  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Cheshire  co., 
New  Hampshire. 

AA'EST.AIORE'LANDVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale  co., 
Alabama. 

WEST  NANATICOKE,  a postoffice  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn- 
Bylvaiiia. 
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WEST  NANT/ME.\L,  usually  pronounced  nant'mlll.  a 
township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1032. 

AA'EST  NEEDGIAAl,  a post-village  in  Norfolk  co.,  Massa 
chusetts,  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  15  milels 
S.AV.  by  W.  of  Boston. 

WEST  NEAV'ARK,  a post-office  of  Tioga  co.,  Kew  York. 

AVEST  NEAV'BURY,  a post  township  oi  Essex  co.,  .Alassa 
chusetts,  on  the  S.  side  of  .Merrimack  River,  about  34  miles 
N . by  E.  of  Boston.  Pop.  2202. 

AA’EST  NEAA’HTELD,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Maine. 

AA’EST  NEAA'/PORT,  a post-office  of  Orleans  co.,  A'ermont. 

AVEST  NEAV'STEAI),  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  New  York. 

AV^EST  NEW^TON,  a thriving  post-village  in  Newton  town- 
ship, Aliddlesex  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad,  9 miles  W.of  Boston.  It  contains  2 churches 
the  West  .N  ewton  English  and  Classical  School,  and  a town- 
house.  Pop.  about  1300. 

AA  EST  NEWTON,  a thriving  post-borough  of  Westmore- 
land co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Youghio- 
gheny River,  and  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Rail- 
road 32  miles  S.E.  of  Pittsburg,  ft  contains  5 churches,  1 
paper-mill,  and  several  factories  Pop.  949, 

West  NEAA'TON,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio. 

AA'EST  NILES,  a post-office  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York. 

WEST  NOR/FOLK,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Con- 
necticut, 35  miles  N.AV.  by  AY.  of  Hartford. 

WEST  NORTH/riELD,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

AVEST  NORTHFIELD,  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

AVEST  NORTIFAVOOD,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co. 
New  Hampshire. 

AVEST  N0T/T1NGI1.\A1,  a township  forming  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  829. 

AA’ES/TOE,  a township  and  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of 
Durh.am,  parish  of  .larrow,  forming  a large  suburb  of  South 
Shields.  Pop.  in  1851,  19.349. 

AVEST  OG/DEN,  a post-office  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan. 

AVES'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

AA’  ESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

AA'ESTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset 

AA’ESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WESTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WESTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  A’ork.  AVest  Riling. 

WESTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

WES'TON,  a post-township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine,  133 
miles  N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  394. 

AVESTON,  a post-office  of  Collin  co.,  Texas. 

WESTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Windsor  co 
Vermont,  68  miles  S.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  932. 

WESTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  13  miles  W.  of 
Boston.  The  township  is  also  intersected  by  the  Boston 
and  AVorcehter  Railroad.  It  has  Stony  Brook  on  the  E.  and 
Charles  River  on  the  S.E.  It  contains  3 churches,  a town 
library,  a high-school,  3 machine-shops,  and  several  fac- 
tories. Pop.  1243. 

WESTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fairfield  co., 
Connecticut.  55  miles  S.AV.  of  Hartford.  The  village  con- 
tains several  churches  and  an  academy.  Pop.  1117. 

AVESTON,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  AWrk. 

AVESTON.  a post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  New  .Jersey,  on 
the  left  side  of  Alillstone  River,  22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Trenton. 

AA’ESTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lewis  co.,  AV.  A’irginia, 
on  the  AV.  fork  of  Monongahela  River,  about  88  miles  S.  of 
AA’heeling.  The  hills  in  this  vicinity  abound  in  coal.  The 
village  has  1 bank.  Free  pop.  820. 

WESTON,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Wood  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  W.  side  of  Maumee  River.  Pop.  1359. 

WESTON,  a post-village  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Apple  Creek,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Galena.  It  has  lead-mines. 

AVESTON,  a post-office  of  Nicholas  co..  Kentucky. 

WESTON,  a post-office  of  Windsor  co.,  Vermont. 

WESTON,  a flourishing  city  and  river  port  of  Platte  co.. 
Missouri,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Missouri  River,  200 
miles  by  the  road  W.N.AV.  of  Jefferson  City,  7 miles  above 
Leavenworth,  and  about  30  miles  by  land  S.  of  St.  Joseph. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  on  the  Missouri 
River.  Its  frontier  position  renders  it  a favorable  starting- 
point  for  the  emigrants  to  California,  &c. ; and  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  this  emigration,  for  a few  years  past,  has  opened  a 
ready  market  for  cattle,  provisions,  &c.,  at  excessively  high 
prices.  A constant  and  heavy  trade  is  carried  on  with  Salt 
Lake  City  and  A'alley.  The  Platte  County  Railroad  con- 
nects it  with  St.  Joseph  on  the  one  hand,  and  Kansas  City 
on  the  other.  AA’eston  contains  several  churches  and  a 
branch  of  the  Mechanics’  Bank  of  St.  J.ouis.  Seviral  news- 
papers are  published  here.  First  settled  in  1838.  Popu- 
lation in  1860,  1816. 

AA’ESTON,  a post-office  of  Marathon  county,  Wieconsin. 

AVESTON,  a post-village  of  Canada  AA’est,  co.  of  'York.  12 
miles  N.W.  of  Toronto.  Pop.  about  500. 

WESTON  BAM'FLYDE,  a parish  of  England,  ( >unty  c* 
Somerset. 

AVESTON  BEG'GARD,  a parish  of  England,  county  of 
Hereford. 
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WESTON  BTRT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

WESTON  COLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

WESTON  COL/ VILJiE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Cambridge. 

WESTON  CO/NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WESTON  COY/NEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  Stafford, 

WEST  ONEON/TA,  a post-office  of  Otsego  co.,  New  York, 

WESTON  FA/VELL,  a parish,  England,  co.  Northampton, 

WESTON-IN-GORD  A/NO,  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  Somerset. 

WESTON  MAR/KET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WESTON,  OLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon, 

WESTON-ON- A V/ON,  a parish  of  England,  counties  of 
Warwick  and  Glouosster. 

WEST  ONONDA/GA,  a post-office  of  Onondaga  co..  New 
York. 

WEST/ONING,  a carish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

WESTON-ON-THE-CLAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Not- 
tingham. 

WESTON-ON-THE-GREEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Oxford. 

WESTON-ON-TRENT.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

WESTON-ON-TRENT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

WES/TON-ON-WEL/LAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
North.ampton. 

WES/'i'ON  PAT/RICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  South- 
ampton. 

WESTON  PRONG,  a post-office  of  Bladen  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

WESTON  RHEN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

WESTON,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

WESTON-SUB-EDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Gloucester. 

WESTON-SU/PER-MA/RE,  a maritime  town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Somerset,  cn  Uphill  Bay,  Bristol  Channel, 
with  a station  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  (Great  Western) 
Railway,  miles  N.W.  of  Axbridge.  Pop.  in  1851,  4034. 
From  an  insignificant  village  it  has  recently  ri.sen  into  a 
favorite  watering-place,  of  which  it  has  all  the  appliances, 
with  Kood  sands,  bathing  establishments,  matiy  new  villa- 
resideaces.  and  a view  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Wales. 

WLSTON  TUR/VILLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

WESTON-UNDER-LIZ/ARD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Stafford. 

WESTON-UNDER-PEN/YARD,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
r f Hereford. 

WESTON-UNDER-WETH/ELE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co. 
of  Warwick. 

WESTON  UN/DERWOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Bucks. 

WESTON-WITH-AL/CONBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Huntingdon. 

WESTON  ZOY'/LAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Somerset. 

WEST  OS/SI  PEE,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  right  bank  of  a small  stream  falling  into  Os- 
sipee  Lake,  42  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Concord. 

W’EST  O/'iTS,  a post-village  of  Berkshire  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, no  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

WESTOUTRE,  vSs'toot’r/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  West  Flanders,  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  33  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Bruges.  Pop.  1228. 

WES/'i'OW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  Riding. 

WEST  PARIS,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

WEST  PAR/SONFIELD,  a post-viilage  of  York  co.,  Maine, 
80  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Augusta. 

WEST  PAW/LET,  a post-village  of  Rutland  co.,  Vermont, 
about  30  miles  S.W.  of  Rutland,  It  contains  a Baptist  and 
an  Episcopal  church. 

WEST  PENN,  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  2789. 

WEST  PENNS/BOROUGH,  a township  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania.  inter.sected  by  the  Cumberland  Valley  Rail- 
road. Pop.  2175. 

WEST  PER/RYSBURG,  a post-office  of  Cattaraugus  co.. 
New  York. 

WEST  PERTH,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co..  New  York, 

WEST  PERU/,  a post-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

WESTPHALIA,  w&st-fii'le-a,  (Ger.  Wesiphalen,  ■ft'Sst-fd/len ; 
Fr.  WestphalU,  vSst'ffiTee/,)  a province  of  Prussia,  com- 
prising the  N.W.  portion  of  its  territory,  W.  of  the  Weser, 
8.  of  Hanover,  E.  of  the  Netherlands,  and  N.  of  Rhenish 
Prussia.  Estimated  area,  7848  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1861, 
1,618.065,  comprising  887,420  Roman  Catholics,  713,231 
Protestants.  The  surfiice  is  hilly  in  the  S.W,  but  level 
in  the  centre  and  N.W.  part  of  the  province.  Chief  rivers, 
(he  Ems,  We.ser,  W’’erra,  and  Lippe  Climate  healthy, 
soil  generally  very  fertile,  but  interspersed  with  some 
extensive  marshes  and  heaths.  Large  quantities  of  corn, 
flax,  tobacco,  hops,  and  potatoes  are  raised.  Horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  hogs  are  numerous,  and  the  last-named 
furnish  the  celebrated  Westphalian  hams.  The  mine- 
’hIs  comprise  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  rock-salt,  and  it  hiis 
v.um(;rous  salt-springs.  The  province  has  manufactures 
af  coLtons,  hardwares,  paper,  tobacco,  and  spirits.  Flax- 
spinning and  weaving  occupies  many  of  the  ]:)opulation,  and 
cutlery  is  a chief  article  of  manufacture.  The  province  is  sub- 
divided into  3 governments,  and  the.se  again  into  37  circles.  I 
Principal  towns.  Mlinster.  (the  capital.)  .Minden,  Amsberg,  I 
Paxierboru,  and  Hamm.  The  Old  Circle  of  Westpuau.  • in  1 


the  German  Empire,  situated  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
W eser,  Lower  Saxony  and  the  Netherlands,  formed  the  nu 
cleus  of  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  created  by  Napoleon  fm 
his  brother  Jerome,  and  dismembered  in  1813.  The  Ducuv 
OF  Westphalia,  of  which  Arnsberg  was  the  capital,  was  a 
small  territory  belonging  successively  to  the  Archbishops 
of  Cologne  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  ceded  to  Prussia  in 
1815. Adj.  and  inhab.,  Westphalian,  w^st-fiVle-an. 

WEST  PH  A/LI  A,  a post-township  in  the  W.  part  of  Clin- 
ton CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1089. 

W'ESTPHALIA.  a post-village  of  Osage  co..  Missouri,  on 
Marais  Creek,  about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Jeft'er.«on  City. 

WEST  PHILADEL/PHIA,  a former  post-borough  or  dis- 
trict of  Philadelphia  co.,  Penn.sylvania,  on  the  W^  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill,  oppo.site  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  three  bridges.  The  corporate  limits  included  nearly  two 
miles  of  river  front,  and  extended  westward  a mile  or  more. 

It  is  now  comprised  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Philar 
delphia.  The  g>-ound  is  high  and  undulating,  and  afford 
good  sites  for  buildings.  Washington  or  Market  Street 
extends  E.  and  W^  through  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
meets  the  river  at  Market  Street  Bridge.  About  a quarter  | 
of  a mile  from  the  river  the  Lancaster  Turnpike  and  the 
Darby  Road  diverge  obliquely  from  Market  Street,  the 
former  tending  towards  the  WkN.W.,  and  the  latter  towards  j 
the  S.W.  Parallel  with  Market  Street  on  the  S.  are  Chest-  I 
nut  or  James  Street,  Walnut  or  Andrew  Street.  Locust,  I 
Spruce,  and  Pine  Streets.  The  new  Town-hall  on  W’ashing-  j 
ton  Street  is  a five-storied  brick  building,  with  an  iron  front. 
Numerous  elegant  residences  have  been-  erected  within  a I 
few  years.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  j 
good  water  from  the  Schuylkill,  raised  by  2 steam-engines  i 
to  the  top  of  an  iron  stand-pipe,  situated  on  Blockley  or  j 
Sixth  Street,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  district.  The  pipe  is  5 | 

feet  in  diameter,  and  130  feet  high,  or  230  feet  above  the  j 
level  of  the  river,  and  is  composed  of  thick  boiler  plates  of  I 
wrought  iron.  The  works  are  capable  of  supplying  1,000.000 
gallons  daily,  and  can  raise  the  water  100  feet  above  the 
highest  ground  in  the  district,  and  more  than  200  feet  above 
the  lowest.  The  tower  is  surrounded  by  a spiral  stairway 
of  iron,  in  order  that  the  public  may  enjoy  the  delightful 
view  which  the  summit  commands.  See  Philadelphia,  page 
1475.  The  depot  of  the  West  Chester  Railroad  is  estabiished 
here.  A variety  of  manufactures  are  produced  in  West 
Philadelphia,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  arti- 
cles: locomotives,  iron  castings,  white  lead,  chemicals,  glass, 
and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  in  1850,  5577.  ;{ 

WEST  PIERPONT,  (peer/pont,)  a post-office  of  Ashtabula 
CO.,  Ohio. 

WEST  PIKE,  a post-office  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WEST  PIKE/LAND,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  905. 

WEST  PIKE  RUN,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

WEST  PITTS/FTELD.  a post-village  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, about  50  miles  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

WEST  PLAINS,  a post-village  of  Oregon  co.,  Missouri,  j 
about  140  miles  S.  by  2C  of  Jefferson  City. 

WEST  PLATTS/BURG,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co..  New 
York.  I 

WEST  PLYM/OUTH,  a post-village  of  Grafton  co..  New 
Hampshire,  40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Concord.  | 

WEST  POINT,  the  site  of  the  United  States  Military  Aca- 
demy, is  situated  in  Cornwall  township,  Orange  co..  New 
York,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hud.son.  52  miles  N.  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  natural  strength  of  the  place  led 
to  its  selection  for  a fortress  in  the  Revolution,  and  Fort 
Putnam,  erected  at  that  period,  crowns  a hill  of  598  feet 
elevation  above  the  river,  commanding  a»view  probably 
equal  in  picturesqueness  to  any  in  the  highlands.  The 
buildings  of  the  academy  occupy  a plateau  elevated  188  feet 
above  the  Hudson,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  1 mile  in 
circuit,  with  ample  room  for  the  necessary  structures,  for 
military  evolutions,  and  the  practice  of  gunnery.  The  ap- 
proach from  the  river  on  the  E.  is  interrupted  by  a nearly 
perpendicular  bank  or  wall,  while  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  the 
place  is  defended  by  a rampart  of  high  and  rugged  hilLs. 

The  same  causes  that  render  it  so  strong  as  a fortress  make 
this  place  in  point  of  scenery,  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

As  the  visitor  sits  in  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  which  stands  j 

on  the  brow  of  the  third  terrace,  he  has  before  him  tow-ards 
the  N.  the  finest  known  pass  in  any  river  in  the  world; 
while  the  whole  N.W.  and  S.W.  horizon  is  shut  out  from 
the  view  by  highlands  and  mountains  of  from  600  to  1500 
feet  in  height.  Towards  the  E.  are  beautiful  promenades 
on  the  summit  of  the  rocks  that  overlook  the  river.  The 
view  from  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Putnam  is  perhaps  une- 
qualled in  its  peculiar  beauties.  The  Catskill  and  other 
mountains  may  command  more  extensive  prospects,  but 
none  have  such  a river  as  the  Hudson  immediately  at  their 
feet,  or  such  a pass  as  that  through  the  highlands  within 
the  scope  of  distinct  vision.  Fort  I'utnam  is  on  a spur  of 
the  highlands,  extending  towards  the  S.  or  S.W.,  and  sur 
rounded  on  three  sidi'S  by  deep  ravines  and  steep  descent, s 
On  the  plateau  named  above,  were  Fort  Clinton  and  the 
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other  works  th-it  constituted  the  fortress  at  the  period  of 
tlio  Revolution,  defended  by  redoubts  on  the  summits  of 
the  ill  Is  of  which  Fort  Putnam  was  the  chief.  Arnold  was 
in  ojiimand  ol  this  fortress  when,  in  1780.  he  entered  into 
a base  conspiracy  with  Major  Andre  to  surrender  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Here,  too.  the  patriot  Kosciusko  held 
a command,  and  a small  plateau  or  ledj^e  on  the  side  of  the 
precipice  leading  down  to  the  river  is  known  as  Ko.sciusko’s 
Harden.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  descending  to  this  garden 
is  a cenotaph  to  his  memory,  (a  conspicuous  object  ascend- 
ing the  river,)  erected  by  the  cadets  of  1828,  at  an  expense 
of  $f-000.  The  Military  Academy  was  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1802,  and'  is  wholly  supported  by  the  general  go- 
vernment. The  education  given  is  gratuitous,  so  far  as 
money  is  concerned;  but  each  cadet  must  give  8 years’  ser- 
vice to  the  government,  unless  sooner  released.  The  corps 
of  cadets  must  not  exceed  2-50  at  any  one  time,  and  the 
candidates  for  admission  must  not  be  under  16  or  over  21 
years  of  age.  The  corps  must  spend  three  months  of  each 
year  in  encampment.  The  course  of  study,  which  is  full 
and  thorough  in  the  mathematics  and  all  that  pertains  to 
the  military  art.  embraces  5 years.  During  the  Revolution, 
a heavy  chain  was  stretclied  across  the  river,  which  is  here 
very  narrow,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  enemy’s  ship*;. 

IVEST  POINT,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

WEST  POINT,  a thriving  post-village  of  Troup  co.,  Geor- 
gia, on  both  sides  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  La  Grange  Railroad  with  the  Montgomery  and 
West  Point  Railroad.  87  miles  S.M'.  of  Atlanta,  and  about 
40  miles  above  Columbus.  It  has  an  active  business,  and  is 
a depot  for  the  cotton  which  is  exported  from  the  vicinity. 

WEST  POINT,  a post-office  of  Lowndes  co..  Mississippi. 

MMIST  POINT,  a post-office  of  White  co.,  Arkansas. 

WEST  POINT,  a thriving  post-vi.lage  of  Lawrence  co., 
Tennessee.  95  miles  S.M'.  of  Nashville. 

AVEST  POINT,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salt  River,  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Louisville.  It  has  an  extensive  boat-yard  and  several  stores. 

WEST  POINT,  a post-village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  158 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

WEST  POINT,  a thriving  post-village  of  Tippecanoe  co., 
Indiana,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Lafayette.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  border  of  AVea  Prairie.  Pop.  estimated  at  500. 

AVM^ST  POINT,  a township  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois,  in- 
tersected by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

AVEST  POINT,  a post-village  in  the  above  township,  135 
miles  N.AA^  by  AA\  of  Chicago. 

AFEST  POINT,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Missouri,  about 
21  miles  S.AA7.  of  Ilarrisonville.  It  has  some  trade  with  the 
Indians. 

AAMIST  POINT,  a beautiful  post-village  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Dubuque  and  Keokuk  Railroad.  24  miles  N.  of 
Keokuk.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a populous  and  fer- 
tile farming  district,  and  contains  an  ac.ademy  and  6 stores. 
Pop.  1973. 

AA^EST  POINT,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  AYisconsin. 
Pop.  743, 

WEST  PO'LAND,  a post-office,  Androscoggin  co.,  Maine. 

WEST/PORT,  a .seaport  town  of  Ireland.  Connaught,  co. 
of  Alayo,  on  a rivulet,  near  its  mouth  in  Clew  Bay,  10  miles 
S.VA''.  of  Castlebar.  Pop.  in  1851,  4120.  It  is  one  of  the 
neatest  towns  in  Ireland,  having  been  regularly  laid  out 
by  the  fir.st  Marquis  of  Sligo.  In  its  centre  is  a hand-some 
space  termed  the  Mall,  from  which  the  principal  streets 
diverge  at  right  angles.  It  has  a parish  church,  large 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a linen  hall,  court  and  market 
houses,  biirracks,  a bridewell,  and  work-house.  The  linen 
trade,  formerly  more  important,  is  still  thriving,  and  it  has 
an  active  export  trade  in  rural  produce.  It  gives  the  title 
of  Viscount  to  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  whose  beautiful  domain 
adjoins  the  town  on  the  AV. ; and  besides  which,  the  Reek, 
a mountain  celebrated  in  the  legendary  history  of  Ireland, 
is  in  its  vicinity.  AVestport  Qu.vy,  its  port,  1 mile  AA’.,  is  at 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  Clew  Bay,  termed  Westport  Bay.  It 
has  a fishery  of  some  importance,  and  several  coast-guard 
stations.  Pop.  694. 

AV  ESTG’ORT.  a township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine,  occupying 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheep.scott  River,  28  miles  S. 
by  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  798. 

WESTPORT,  a post-village  of  Che.shire  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire. on  the  Ashuelot  Piailroad,  50  miles  S.AA',  by  A\'.  of 
Concord. 

AVESTPORT.  a post-township  of  Bristol  co.,  Massachusetts, 
55  miles  S.  of  Boston.  The  village  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Acoasett  River,  near  its  entrance  into  the  mouth  of 
Buzzard’s  Bay.  It  contains  3 or  4 churches,  and  several 
stores.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the 
whaling  business.  Pop.  2767. 

WESTPORT,  a post-township  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut, 
on  Long  Island  Sound,  intersected  by  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  Railroad,  28  miles  S.W.  of  New  Haven.  The 
village  is  situated  V/^  mile  N.  of  the  railroad,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Saugatuck  River,  about  3 miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  active  and  increasing  business,  and  con- 
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tains  8 churches,  1 bank,  and  about  25  stores.  The  town- 
ship contains  10  churches.  Pop.  3293. 

AA’ESTPORT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co., 
New  York,  on  the  AV.  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  about  110 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Albany.  It  contains  2 churches  and  a 
State  Armory.  Pop.  1981. 

AV' ESTPORT,  a post-ofiice  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

AVESTPORT,  a post-village  of  Oldham  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  43  miles  AV.N.W.  of  Frankfort,  was  formerly 
the  county  seat 

AV  ESTPORT,  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana,  60  miles 
S.E.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

AVESTPORT,  a small  village  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
AA’abash  River  and  Canal,  75  miles  AV.  of  Indianapolis. 

WESTPORT,  a thriving  town  of  Jackson  co.,  Missouri, 
about  1 mile  from  the  boundary  of  Kansas,  4 miles  S.  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  175  miles  W.  by  N,  of  Jefferson  City. 
It  is  on  the  road  from  Independence  to  Santa  Fe  and  Cali- 
fornia, 12  miles  W.  of  Independence,  of  which  it  is  the  rival. 
Pop.  1195, 

W ESTPORT,  a post-township  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin,  lies 
on  the  Northern  shore  of  Fourth  Lake,  about  5 miles  N.  of 
Madison.  Pop.  1095. 

WESTPORT  POINT,  post-office,  Bristol  co.,  Massachusetts. 

AA’ESTPORT  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Bristol  co..  in  the 
S.S.E.  part  of  Massachusetts,  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Atlantic,  a few  miles  E.  of  the  Rhode  Island  boundary. 

AVEST  POTS'DAM,  a post-office  of  St.  Lawrence  county, 
New  A’ork. 

AVEST  FOULTNEY,  (polt'nee.)  a thriving  post-village  of 
Rutland  co.,  A’ermont,  about  15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rutland. 
It  contains  a bank  and  3 churches,  the  Po>jltney  Normal 
Institute  and  liipley  Female  College.  Both  of  these  have 
a high  reputation.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  4 stories  high, 
and  arranged  to  accommodate  200  pupils  in  each.  The  pro- 
per name  of^this  place  is  simply  Poultney. 

WEST  I’dW'NAL,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  county, 
Maine. 

AVEST  PRAPRIE,  a post-village  of  Stoddard  co.,  Missouri, 
about  28  miles  AV^.N.W.  of  New  Madrid. 

WEST  PROAVIDENCE,  a township  of  Bedford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1106. 

AA'EST  QUOD'DY  HEAD,  Maine,  a point  at  the  W.  entrance 
of  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

AVEST  1!  AN/DOLPII,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  A^ermont. 

AVES'TR  AY,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  Scotland,  9|  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Pomona,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  AVestray 
Frith.  Length,  9 miles:  breadth. 4 miles.  Pop. in  1851. 2088. 
The  coast  is  rocky,  but  on  the  E.  side  is  the  .secure  harbor 
Pierowell,  near  which  is  the  ruined  Gothic  castle  of  Northland. 
With  Papa  Island  it  forms  a parish.  Pop.  in  1851,  2459. 

AVEST  RED'D  I NG,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  co..  Connecticut 

AVEST  RICH'MOND,  a post-village  of  Ontario  co.,  New 
York,  about  220  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

AVEST  RICHMONDVILLE,  a post-office  of  Schoharie  co.. 
New  A'ork. 

AVEST  RIP'LEY,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine. 

AA'EST  RIV'ER  rises  in  Windsor  co.,  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of 
A’^ermont,  and  running  in  a S.E.  course,  falls  into  the  Con- 
necticut River. 

AVEST  RIA'ER,  a small  stream  in  New  Haven  co.,  in  the 
S.  part  of  Connecticut,  falls  into  Long  Island  Sound  at  New 
Haven. 

AVEST  RIA'ER,  a post-office,  Anne  Arundel  co.,  Maryland. 

AVEST  RIA’ER,  a po.st-olfice  of  Jack.son  co.,  Michigan. 

AVEST  RIVER,  a township  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1600. 

WEST  ROCH'ESTER,  a post-office  of  AVind.sor  co.,  A'ermont. 

WESTROOSEBEKE.  wIst-ro'zeh-bA'keh,  a village  of  Bek 
gium,  province  of  AVest  Flanders,  21  miles  S.  of  Bruges.  In 
1382,  a great  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  united 
French  and  Flemings,  under  their  Count  Louis-de-Maele, 
and  the  revolted  men  of  Ghent  under  Philip  A’an  .Artevelde, 
when  the  latter  lost  their  leader  and  above  20,000  men. 
Pop.  1928. 

AVEST  RO'SENDALE,  a post-office  of  Fond-du-Lac  co., 
AA'isconsin. 

AVEST  ROX'BURY,  a post-township  in  Norfolk  co..  Mas- 
sachusetts. intersected  by  the  Dedham  Branch  Railroad.  6 
miles  S.AV.  of  Boston.  It  was  taken  from  Roxbnry  in  1852, 
and  contains  the  villages  of  AVest  Roxbury  and  Jamaica 
Plains.  Pop.  6310. 

WEST  RUM'NEY,  a post-village  of  Grafton  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  Baker’s  River,  and  on  tlie 
Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad,  59  miles  N.AV.  by 
AA'.  of  Concord. 

AA’EST  RU'PERT,  a post-village  of  Bennington  co.,  A’er- 
mont,  on  the  Rutland  and  AA  ashington  Raih'oad,  38  miles 
S.AV.  of  Rutland. 

AVEST  RUSH,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co..  New  A’ork.  on 
the  Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  3l  miles  E.  cf 
Batavia. 

AVEST  RUSH'VILLE.  a po.st-village  of  Fairfi;  Id  co..  Ohio 
on  the  Zanesville  and  Alaysville  Turnpike.  a>)r  \t  141  miles 
£.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 
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WEST'HUTHER,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick,  with 
1 village,  1 miles  E.N.E.  of  Lauder. 

WEST  KtlT/LAXD,  a thriving  post-village  in  Rutland  co., 
Vermont,  on  Otter  Creek,  and  on  the  Rutland  and  tVashing- 
ton  Railroad,  4 miles  W.N.W.  of  Rutland.  In  the  vicinity 
are  extensive  marble  quarries  of  the  finest  quality,  the 
working  of  which  affords  employment  to  about  500  persons. 
The  annual  product  amounts  in  value  to  about  $500,000. 

WEST  RUTLAND,  a post-village  of  Worcester  co.,  Massor 
chusetts,  about  50  miles  W.  of  Boston. 

WEST  SA'LEM,  a post-township  of  Mercer  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, intersected  by  the  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal,  about 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Mercer.  Pop.  2980. 

WEST  SALEM,  a postroffice  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio. 

WEST  SALEM,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana. 

WEST  SALISBURY,  (sawlz'ber-e,)  a post-office  of  Addison 
co.,  Vermont. 

WEST  SAND  LAKE,  a post-village  of  Rensselaer  co.,  New 
Vork,  about  10  miles  E.  of  Albany. 

WEST  SAND'WICII,  a post-village  in  Barnstable  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Cape  Cod  Branch  Railroad,  55  miles 
S.E.  of  Boston. 

WEST'  SCHUYLER,  skPler,  a post-office  of  Herkimer  co.. 
New  York. 

WEST  SCIT'UATE,  a post-village  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mas- 
sachu.setts,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

WEST  SEDGE/WICK,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

WEST  SENE'CA,  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  New  York. 

WEST  SENECA  CENTRE,  a post-office,  Erie  co.,  New  York. 

WEST  SHANDA/KEN,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co..  New  York. 

WEST  SHEFFIELD,  post-office,  Warren  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WEST  SHON/GO,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York. 

WEST  SID/NEY,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine,  7 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Augusta. 

WEST’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine. 

WEST  SOMMERS,  a post-village  of  Westchester  co..  New 
York,  about  115  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

WEST  SOM'ERSET,  a post-office  of  Niagara  co..  New  Y'^ork. 

WEST  SOUTIHOLD,  a post-office  of  Suffolk  co  . New  York. 

WEST  SPRING  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

WEST  SPRING'FIELD,  a thriving  post-village  of  Hamp- 
den co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Western  Railroad,  100  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Boston,  and  100  miles  S.E.  of  Albany.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  opposite  Spring- 
field,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  2 bridges,  (one  for  the 
Western  Railroad.)  The  streets  are  broad,  and  finely  shaded 
with  lofty  elms.  It  has  1 cotton-mill  and  2 paper-mills; 
also  2 churches.  Westfield  River  affords  water-power  near 
this  place.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2105 

WEST  SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  of  Erie  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Conneaut  Creek,  26  miles  S.W.  of  Erie. 

WEST  SPRINGFIELD,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Missouri. 

WEST  STAF^FORD,  a post-village  of  Stafford  township, 
Tolland  co.,  Connecticut,  about  25  miles  N.E.  of  Hartford. 
It  has  manufactures  of  shoe-thread,  machinery,  &c. 

WEST’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Terinessee. 

WEST  STEPHENTOWN,  (stee^’eu-t6wn,)  a post-office  of 
Rensselaer  co..  New  York. 

WEST  STER/LING,  a post-office  of  Worcester  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

WEST  STEW/ARTSTOWN,  a post-office  of  Coos  co.,  New 
Hampshire. 

WEST  STOCK/BRIDGE,  a post-township  of  Berkshire  co., 
Massachusetts,  bordering  on  New  York,  160  miles  by  railroad 
W.  of  Boston.  Three  railroads  meet  at  the  State-line  Sta- 
tion, viz.,  the  West  Stockbridge,  the  Western,  and  the  Hud- 
Bon  and  Berkshire  Railroads.  The  principal  village  is  on  the 
West  Stockbridge  Railroad ; it  contains  3 churches,  1 iron 
furnace,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  In  the  township  are 
extensive  beds  of  iron  ore  and  inexhaustible  quarries  of 
marble.  Pop.  1589. 

WEST  STUCKGIOLM,  a post-village  of  St.  Lawrence  co.. 
New  York,  about  30  miles  E.  of  Ogdensburg. 

WEST  StlF'FIELD,  a post-office,  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut. 

WEST  SUMLNER,  a post-office  of  Oxfird  co.,  Maine. 

WEST  SUT^TON,  a post-village  in  tVorcester  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 45  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Boston;  it  contains  2 or  3 
churches,  and  several  stores. 

WEST  SWAN/ZEY,  a post-office  of  Che.shire  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

WEST  TAGHKANIC.  (ta-gan'ik,)  a post-office  of  Columbia 
CO.,  New  York. 

W EST  Tl‘[  ERE/SA,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  New  York. 

WEST  THORN /'TON,  a post-office  of  Grafton  co..  New 
Hainpuhire. 

WES'l'  'IT S/BURY,  a post-viriage  in  Duke’s  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, 75  miles  S.S.E.  of  Boston,  contains  several  churches 
and  stores. 

WEST  'TOPS/IIAM,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  Vermont. 

WES'T/TOWN.  a post-village  of  Orange  co..  New  York, 
about  60  miles  N.W.  of  New  York. 

WES'T'TOWN,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
sbout  23  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  a large  and 
flourishing  boarding-school  for  pupils  of  both  sexes,  under 


the  direction  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  buildings  ar? 
surrounded  by  grounds  in  the  highest  state  of  improve- 
ment, and  covering  an  area  of  about  COO  acres.  'The  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  principal  building  is  remarkably 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  'There  are  in  the  institutio7' 
accommodations  for  about  250  scholars.  Pop.  of  the  town 
ship,  659. 

WEST  TOWN/SEND,  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co  , Mas- 
sachusetts. on  a branch  of  Nashua  River,  and  on  the  Peter 
borough  and  Shirley  Railroad,  47  miles  N.W.  of  Boston.  It 
is  the  .seat  of  a flourishing  female  seminary. 

WES'T  'TOWNSEND,  a post-office  of  Sandusky  co.,  Ohio. 

WES'T  'TOWNSHEND.  a post-village  of  Wiudham  co.,  Ver- 
mont, about  30  miles  N.E.  of  Bennington. 

WES'T  'TOWN/SHIP,  a post-office  of  Albany  co..  New  York. 

WES'T  TREN'TON,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine, 
70  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta. 

WEST  TROUPS/BURG,  a post-village  of  Steuben  co..  New 
York,  28  miles  S.W.  from  Bath. 

WES'T  'TROY,  a post-village  of  Albany  co..  New  York. 
See  Troy. 

WES'T  TU/RIN,  a township  of  Lewis  co.,  New  York.  Pop. 
2410. 

WEST  U/NION,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

WES'T  UNION,  a post-village,  capital  of  Doddridge  co.. 
West  Virginia,  on  Middle  Island  Creek,  and  on  the  North- 
western Virginia  Railroad,  54  miles  E.  of  Parkersburg. 
Lumber  is  exported  from  this  vicinity  by  flat-boats  and 
rafts. 

WEST  UNION,  a village  of  Marshall  county,  W.  Virginia. 
12  miles  S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

WES'T  UNION,  a post-village,  capital  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Maysville  and  Zanesville  'Turnpike,  84  miles  in  a 
direct  line  S.S.W.  of  Columbus.  It  is  plea.santly  situated 
on  a ridge,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio. 
'The  court-house  is  a substantial  stone  edifice,  built  by 
ex-Governor  Metcalf,  of  Kentucky,  who  bears  the  souhriquet 
of  “ Stone  Hammer,”  from  the  occupation  of  his  early  life. 
'Two  newspapers  are  published  here.  Laid  out  in  1804.  Pop. 
in  1850,  462. 

WEST  UNION,  a thriving  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  In- 
diana. 65  miles  E.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

WES'T  UNION,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Indiana,  110 
miles  S.W.  by  tV.  of  Indianajiolis. 

WEST  UNION,  a small  village  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Waba.sh  and  Erie  Canal,  68  miles  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

WEST  UNION,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Fayette 
CO.,  Iowa,  85  miles  N.W.  of  Dubuque.  It  has  4 churches, 
&c.  See  Appendix. 

WEST  U/NI'TY,  a post-office  of  Williams  co.,  Ohio. 

WEST  VAN  BU/REN,  a post-office  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine 

WES'T  VAN  BUllEN,  a township  of  La  Grange  co.,  Indi- 
ana. Pop.  979. 

WES'T  VIEN/NA,  a post-village  of  Oneida  co..  New  York, 
125  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

WES'T  VIEW,  a post-village  of  Augusta  co.,  Virginia,  8 
miles  W.  cf  Staunton.  It  has  2 stores. 

WES'T  VIEW,  a poet-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Tennessee. 

WES'T/VILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  New  Haven  town 
ship  and  county,  Connecticut,  about  '1]/^  miles  N.W.  of  the 
State  House.  It  is  surrounded  with  varied  and  romantic 
scenery,  being  situated  at  the  southern  base  of  West  Rock, 
which  presents  a steep  and  rugged  precipice  nearly  400  feet 
in  height.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  various  manu- 
factures. It  has  3 churches,  3 large  paper-mills.  3 manufac- 
tories of  hardware,  kc.  Pop.  in  1850, 871 ; in  1864,  about  12(i0. 

WES'TVILLE,  a township  of  Franklin  co..  New  York. 
Pop.  1 635. 

WESTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co..  New  York, 
about  65  miles  W.  of  Albany.  It  has  several  mills  and  stores. 

WESTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Gloucester  co.,  New  Jersey. 

WES'TVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Simpson  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Jackson. 

WES'TVILLE.  a post-village  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Columbus  I'iqua  and  Indiana  Railroad,  51  miles  W.  by 
N.W.  of  Columbus. 

WES'TVILLE,  a small  village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  165 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

WES'TVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Western  Turnpike,  104  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Columbus 
The  post-office  is  New  Westville. 

WES'TVILLE,  a post-village  of  Laporte  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  18  miles  S.  of  Michi- 
gan City. 

WES'T  VIN'CENT,  a post-township  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  12  miles  N.  of  West  Chester.  Pop.  1407. 

WES'TVLE'TEREN,  w&st-vLi/teh-ren.  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  Vleterbeke,  27  miles  S.W. 
of  Bruges.  Pop.  1472. 

WES'T  WaL/WOR'TH,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co..  New 
York. 

WES'f/WARD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

WEST  WARDS/BOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Windham  co., 
Vermont. 

WES'T  WARE/HAM,  a post-village  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mas? 
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BaciiiisettB,  on  the  Cape  Cod  Branch  Railroad,  near  Buzzard’s 
Baj%  45  miles  S.S.E  of  Boston.  In  the  village  and  vicinity 
are  numerous  manufactories  of  ironware. 

WEST  WAR'REN,  a small  village  of  Monongalia  co.,  W. 
Virginia. 

WEST  WARREN,  a post-office  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WEST  WASII/INGTON,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

WEST  Wa'TERVILLE,  a post-village  in  Kennebec  co., 
Maine,  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  14  miles  N.  of  Augus- 
ta. It  has  4 churches.  Scythes  and  edge-tools  are  made  here. 

WEST  WEB^STER,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  New  York. 

WEST/WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

AVESTWELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

AYEST  AVIIEELONG.  a village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  opposite  AVheeling.  Several  railroads  meet  at 
this  point.  Pop.  in  1850,  438;  in  1860,  326. 

AV'EST  AVIIEKLING,  a post-office  of  Rock  co.,  Illinois. 

AVEST  AVIIITE'LANI),  a post-township  of  Chester  co., 
Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
Railroad,  and  by  the  Chester  Valley  Railroad,  about  5 miles 
N-  of  AVest  Chester.  Pop.  1214. 

AVES'i'/WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

AVEST  AVIL'LIAMSBURG  or  MOR/RISBURG,  a post-vil- 
lage of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Dundas,  situated  on  the  AA’illiams- 
burg  Canal,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Prescott.  Pep.  about  200. 

AA'EST  AV'IL'LIAMSFIELD,  a post-office  of  Ashtabula  co., 
Ohio. 

AVEST  AVIL/LINGTON,  a post-office  of  Tolland  co.,  Con- 
necticut. 

AA'EST  AVIL^TON,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine,  about 
30  miles  N.AV.  of  Augusta. 

AA'EST  AA"IN/CIIESTER,  a manufacturing  village  of  Che- 
shire CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Ashuelot  Railroad,  near 
Ashuelot  River,  50  miles  S.AV.  of  Concord. 

AV’EST  AVHNDGIAM,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

AVEST  AAnNOIIAM,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 152  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Ilan-isburg. 

AA'EST  AA’IND/SOR,  a post-village  of  Broome  co..  New  York, 
about  130  miles  AV.S.AA’.  of  Albany. 

AVEST  AVINDSOR,  a township  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  1497. 

AVEST  AAHNDSOR,  a post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  67 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

WEST  AAHNDSOR,  a post-office  of  Eaton  co.,  Michigan. 

AVEST  AAHNH’IELD,  a post-village  of  Herkimer  co..  New 
York,  about  15  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Utica.  It  has  an  academy. 

AVEST  AA'INSTED.  Connecticut.  See  AVinsted. 

AVEST/AVOOD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  AVilts. 

AVEST/AVOOD,  a small  post-village  of  Woodford  co.,  Illi- 
nois. about  33  miles  E.  of  Peoria. 

AVEST  AA'OOD/STOCK,  a post-village  in  AVoodstock  town- 
ship, AVindham  co.,  Connecticut,  about  44  miles  N.E.  by  E. 
of  llartford.  It  contains  1 church. 

AVEST  AVOOD'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio, 
69  miles  S.AA'.  of  Columbus. 

AVEST  AA'ORTIllNGTON,  a post-village  of  Hampshire  co., 
Massachusetts,  about  100  miles  AAk  of  Boston. 

AVEST  AVRE.MVHAM,  a pcst-village  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts.  about  30  miles  S.AV.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

AA'EST  AVYNVTON,  a post-o.-fice  of  Calhoun  co.,  Florida. 

AVEST  YAR/MOUTH,  a post-viiiag«  in  Barnstable  co.,  Mas- 
sachu.setts,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Boston. 

AA'EST  YORK,  a post-office  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Indiana. 

AVEST  YORKSHIRE,  a post-office  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New 
York 

AA'ESTZAAN,  wSsUzAn,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Holland,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Haarlem,  on  the  Y. 
Pop.  2252. 

AVEST  ZANESVILLE.  See  Zanesville. 

AA'ET  GLAIZE,  a post-office  of  Camden  co.,  Missouri,  about 
52  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Jefferson. 

AA'ETIFEKAL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland, 
on  the  railway,  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Carlisle.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  A'lll. 

AVETIFERBY,  a market-town  and  chapelry  of  England, 
co.  of  York,  West  Riding,  parish  of  Spofforth,  on  the  AVharfe, 
with  a station  on  the  York  and  Harrogate  Railway,  7^  miles 
S.E.  of  Harrogate.  Pop.  in  1851,  1494.  The  town  has  a 
market-place,  in  which  is  the  old  court-house  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor;  and  an  old  church. 

WETHMHIDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

AVETIFERDVILLE,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Mary- 
l.and. 

AVETIFERINGSET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

AVETTFERSFIELD.  a post-township  of  Hartford  co.,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  about 
2'f  miles  S.  of  Hartford.  Large  quantities  of  onions  and 
some  tobacco  are  raised  here  for  exportation.  The  village 
stands  in  a beautiful  plain  bordering  the  river,  and  has 
broad  streets  finely  shaded  with  elms.  It  contains  3 
churches,  an  academy,  and  a nuntber  of  handsome  dwellings. 
AA’etLersfield  i?  the  seat  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison. 
(See  Connecticut.)  Pop.  2705. 
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WETHERSFIELD,  a post-township  of  Wyoming  co.,New 
York,  8 miles  S.AV.  of  AVarsaw.  Pop.  1583. 

WETHERSFIELD,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois, 
near  the  Chicago  and  Quincy  Railroad,  110  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Springfield. 

AVETHERSFIELD  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Wyoming 
co..  New  York,  about  250  miles  AA'.  from  Albany.  It  has 
several  churches  and  stores. 

AVETTA,  weFtd,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  30 
miles  N.  of  Timor.  Lat.  of  the  town  of  Sau,  on  the  S.E.  side, 
8°  5'  S.,  Ion.  126°  12'  E.  Length,  from  N.E.  to  S.AA'.,  60  miles, 
breadth  30  miles. 

wetter,  w^Fter,  a river  of  Germany,  Ilesse-Darmstadt, 
after  a S.AA’.  and  S.  course  of  35  miles,  joins  the  Nidda. 

AA’ETTER,  a town  of  Germany,  Hesse-Cassel,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Ohm.  7 miles  N.AA'.  of  Marburg.  Pop  1400. 

AVEIVTER,  a lake  of  Sweden,  is  between  lat.  .'>7''  50' and  58° 
55'  N.,  and  Ion.  14°  and  15°  E.,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Lake  AVener, 
and  enclosed  by  the  laeus  of  Mariestad,  Jonkopiug,  Linkop- 
ing,  and  Orebro.  Length  80  miles,  average  breadth  10 
miles.  Height  above  the  sea,  295  feet.  In  Some  places  it  is 
70  fathoms  deep,  and  it  is  often  agitated  by  storms  and  .‘^ud- 
den  variations  in  its  level,  but  it  is  of  higli  utility  for  inter- 
nal traffic,  being  connected  by  a canal  with  Lake  AA'ener.  by 
which  and  the  Motala  River,  serving  as  an  outlet  for  its  sur- 
plus waters  on  the  E,,  it  completes  the  inland  navigation 
between  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Cattegat. 

AA’ETTEREN,  Av§t'teh-ren,  a market-town  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of 
Ghent,  on  the  railway  to  Mechlin.  Pop.  8302.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  w’oolleus  and  cottons. 

AVETTERHORN,  wSt/ter-hoan',  (“peak  of  tempests,”)  one 
of  the  Alpine  Mountains  of  the  Bernese  Oberland.  Switzer- 
land, between  the  valleys  of  Hasli  and  Grindelwald,  N.  of 
the  Scbreckhoru.  Height  12,162  feet.  It  was  ascended  to 
its  summit  for  the  first  time  in  1845. 

AA'ETTIN,  Av^t-teen^  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Saale,  10  miles  N.AV.  of  Haile.  Pop.  3300.  It  has  an  ancient 
castle,  and  manufactures  of  chiccory,  tobacco,  and  oil.. 

AA’ETTINGEN,  w§Fting-en,  a villap;e  and  parish  of  Swit- 
zerland, canton  of  Aargau,  in  a beautiful  plain,  1 mile  S.E. 
of  Baden.  Pop.  2112. 

AA’ETTOLSIIEIAl,  wSt'tols-hime',  a village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Haut-Rhin,  3 miles  S.AV.  of  Colmar.  Pop.  1392. 

AA’E'iVTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  7^  miles 
N.N.AA’.  of  Ashbourne,  near  the  plaf«  where  the  rivers  Hamp 
and  Alanyfold  become  subterranean.  Near  it  are  lead  and 
copper  mines,  and  excellent  quarries  of  marble. 

AVETUMFGvA,  a flourishing  city  and  river-port  of  Coosa 
CO.,  Alalmma,  is  situated  on  the  Coosa  River,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  14  miles  N.  of  Montgomery,  and  about  10  miles 
from  the  Alabama  River.  The  situation  is  advantageous 
both  for  trade  and  for  manufactures.  The  Alabama  is  one 
of  the  best  streams  in  the  Union  for  steamboat  navigation ; 
it  is  never  closed  by  ice  like  the  northern  rivers,  nor  ob- 
structed by  snags  and  sawyers  like  those  of  the  south-west. 
The  fall  of  the  Coosa  is  sufficient  to  afford  an  abundant 
water-power,  which,  however,  has  not  been  improved  to 
much  extent.  AVetumpka  is  the  principal  market  for  the 
cotton  produced  in  Coosa  and  several  adjoining  coun- 
ties. About  30,000  bales  were  shipped  here  in  1851.  The 
city  has  4 or  5 churches,  several  flourishing  seminaric.s,  a 
newspaper  office,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  SU*.te  Penitentiary. 
A plank-road  extends  from  this  place  to  the  Tennessee  River, 
near  Gunter’s  Landing,  which  is  about  150  miles  distant 
Pop.  in  1860,  about  3500. 

AA'ETUMPKA  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  enters  the  Euchee 
Creek  in  Russell  co. 

AA'ET/AV.VNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  York,  East  Riding. 

AA’ET'ZEL,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  AVest  A'irginia. 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  Ohio  River,  which 
separates  it  from  the  state  of  Ohio:  area  about  250  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  Fishing  Creek  and  branches.  The 
surface  is  exceedingly  hilly ; the  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is 
excellent,  and  of  the  uplands  moderately  fertile.  The  county 
contains  stone-coal.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  passe.s 
along  the  N.E.  border.  Formed  a few  years  ago  out  of  part 
of  Tyler  county.  Capital,  New  Martinsville.  Pop.  6703,  of 
whom  6693  were  free,  and  10  slaves. 

AVETZLAR,  Av^tsffar,  a walled  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
42  miles  E.N.E.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  Lahn.  Pop.  in  1852. 
5153.  It  has  a gymnasium,  and  was  formerly  a free  city  of 
the  empire. 

AVETZAV.ALDE,  ^&ts'w3rdeh,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle 
of  Buntzlau,  3 miles  from  Grafenstein.  Pop.  1285. 

AA’EA'ELGHEM.  w.i/vel-ghSm',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  AVest  Flanders,  2 miles  E.N.E.  of  Alenin.  l‘op.  3709. 

AVEVELIXGIIOFEN,  w;Fveh-ling-ho'f  n,  a village  of  Rho- 
nish  Prussia.  11  miles  S.AA’.  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  1810. 

AVE/A’ER'l'ON,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Frederick  co., 
Alaryland,  is  situated  on  the  Potomac  River,  and  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  80  miles  AA'.  of  Baltimore,  and 
2 miles  from  Harper’s  Ferry.  It  stands  near  the  foot  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  is  surrounded  by  ♦^<chly  picturesque 
scenery.  The  river  affords  abundant  wa?  a-pc  k’er  AA'e*  ei> 
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eon  contains  2 churches,  1 foundry,  and  2 or  3 other  fac- 
tories. The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  passes  through  the 
place.  It  originated  about  1848. 

WEX^FORD,  a maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  S.  part 
of  Leinster,  having  on  the  E.  and  S.  the  Irish  Sea  and  St. 
George’s  Channel.  Area  901  square  miles,  or  570,640  acres, 
of  which  510.702  are  estimated  to  be  arable,  14.640  in  plan- 
tation, and  45,500  uncultivated.  Pop.  in  1851,  179.790.  The 
surface  hilly  or  mountainous  in  the  N.W.,  declines  to  a level 
plain  along  the  coast.  The  Slaney  intersects  the  county  in 
its  centre.  Several  lagoons  skirt  the  S.  shores.  Soil  gene- 
rally fertile,  and  property  in  considerable  estates.  The  land 
is  less  subdivided,  and  the  farmers  in  a better  condition 
than  in  most  other  Irish  counties.  The  barony  of  Forth,  in 
the  S.W.,  is  occupied  by  descendants  of  a Welsh  colony,  and 
peculiarly  well  cultivated.  Limestone  is  the  chief  mineral 
product.  The  fi.«heries  are  of  importance.  The  South-East- 
ern Railway  is  prolonged  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Sla- 
ney, yjast  Wexford  and  Enniscorthy,  which,  with  New  Ross. 
Gorey,  and  Newtownbarry,  are  the  principal  towns.  It  sends 
2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

WEXFORD,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and 
seaport  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  above  county,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Slaney,  where  it  expands  into  Wex- 
ford ilarbor,  and  is  crossed  by  a bridge  733  feet  in  length, 
12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Enniscorthy,  and  64  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin. 
Pop.  of  town  in  1851,  12,819.  Much  of  the  town  consists  of 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  lanes;  but  the  quay,  and  one  or 
two  other  streets,  are  lined  with  good  houses.  Here  are  some 
remains  of  ancient  walls,  of  an  abbey,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical edifices;  and  outside  of  the  town  is  a fine  granite 
column,  in  memory  of  the  exploits  in  Egypt  by  the  army 
under  Abercrombie.  Wexford  has  Protestant,  diocesan,  and 
other  schools,  a chamber  of  commerce,  several  banks,  some 
malting  establishments,  ship-building  docks,  and  an  active 
export  trade  in  cattle,  dairy,  and  agricultural  produce,  tim- 
ber, tallow,  hides,  cotton  yarn  and  wool,  tobacco,  provisions, 
British  manufactures,  and  colonial  goods.  Registered  ship- 
ping in  1847,  113  vessels;  aggregate  burden,  9036  tons. 
Wexford  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

WEX/FORD,  a new  unorganized  county  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  Michigan,  contains  about  576  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Manistee  River.  The  surface  has  but  little 
elevation  above  Lake  Michigan.  This  county  is  not  named 
in  the  census  of  1860. 

WEXFORD,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WEXFORD,  a post-office  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa. 

WEX/HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

WEXIO,  (Wexib.)  wSk/she-o,  or  VEXIO,  (Vexib,)  a town 
of  Sweden,  capital  of  a laen,  on  Lake  Sodre,  60  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Kalmar.  Pop.  2200.  It  has  a fine  cathedral,  a 
college  with  a library  of  15,000  volumes,  and  cabinets  of 
medals;  manufactures  of  carpets,  and  several  important 
annual  fairs. — The  laen  or  province  of  Wexiu  has  an  area 
of  3787  square  miles.  Pop.  136,623. 

WEY,  w,i,  a river  of  England,  counties  of  Hants  and  Sur- 
rey, rises  near  Selborne,  flows  N.E.  past  Godaiming,  Guild- 
ford, and  Weybridge,  and  joins  the  Thames  2 miles  S.E.  of 
Chertsey,  after  a course  of  40  miles.  It  is  navigable  from 
Godaiming,  and  from  Guildford  it  forms  part  of  the  Wey 
and  Arun  Navigation,  or  canal  to  Arundel  and  Chichester. 

WEY,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  after  a S.E.  course, 
enters  the  English  Channel  between  Weymouth  and  Mel- 
combe-Regis. 

WEYAUWE'GO,  a post-township  in  the  S.  part  of  Wau- 
pacca  co..  Wisconsin.  Pop.  727.  See  Appexdix. 

WEYBOURN  E,  wA/burn.  a parish,  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WEY/BREAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WEY/BKIDGE,  a pari.'<h  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  11 
miles  N.N.E  of  Guildford.  Oatlands,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  ancient  mansion  of  Ham,  are  in  this 
parish. 

WEYBRIDGE,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WEY^BRIDGE,  a post-township  of  Addison  co.,  Vermont, 
on  the  S.  side  of  Otter  Creek,  about  35  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of 
Montpelier.  Pop.  667. 

WEYBRIDGE  LOWER  FALLS,  a post-office  of  Addison 
co.,  Vermont. 

WEYER,  ^Per  or  wire,  a market-town  of  Upper  Austria, 
circle  of  Traun.  Pop.  1230. 

WEYER,  a village  of  Austria,  Styria,  circle  of  Bruck. 
Pop.  1200. 

WEYER,  (Ober,  o'ber,)  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria, 
circle  of  Traun,  near  the  Ens.  Pop.  1.350. 

WEYERSHEIM,  wPer.s-hime',  (Fr.  pron.  vA'y&Rs'Sm^)  a 
village  of  France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  10  miles  N.  of 
Strasbourg.  Pop.  in  1852.  2190. 

WEY/HILL,  a parish  of  England,  N.W.  extremity  of  the 
county  of  Hants,  3 miles  W.N.W.  of  Andover.  Pop.  in  1851, 
419,  For  six  days,  from  October  9,  annually,  it  is  the  place 
of  the  largest  fair  in  South  England  for  sheep,  cattle,  hop.s, 
dheese,  and  leather,  attended  by  dealers  from  all  parts  of 
England 

WEYMOUTH,  w.Vmuth,  (with  MEI7C0MBE-RE'GIS.)  a 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and  seaport  of  Eug- 
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land,  CO.  of  Dorset,  comprising  the  town  and  chapelry  ol 
Weymouth,  and  town  and  parish  of  Melcombe,  the  formal 
on  the  S.,  the  latter  on  the  N.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wey 
which  forms  the  port,  3 miles  N.  of  the  isle  of  Portland,  and 
8 miles  S.  of  Dorchester.  Lat.  of  Weymouth  jetty-f:>rt,  50^ 
36'  6"  N.,  Ion.  '1^  26'  W.  Pop.  of  Weymouth  in  1851,  2957; 
of  Melcombe,  5273.  Weymouth  is  old  and  indifferent?; 
built;  Melcombe,  on  a low  peninsula  between  the  sea  and 
a wide  shallow  backwater,  formed  by  the  Wey,  is  more 
regularly  laid  out,  better  built,  and  has  facing  the  sea  a 
fine  terrace  and  esplanade,  nearly  1 mile  in  length;  a spa- 
cious as.<5embly  room,  neat  theatre,  libraries,  good  honeb 
and  lodging-houses  for  visitors,  and  bathing  establishments 
on  an  excellent  beach.  The  towns  communicate  by  a stone 
bridge  of  two  arches,  with  a swing  in  the  centre  to  admit 
shipping:  and  Melcombe  is  connected  by  a brunch  with 
the  London  and  South-Western  Railway.  An  equestrian 
statue  of  George  III.  stands  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Mel- 
combe. About  half  a mile  S.W.  of  M’eymouth  is  the  decayed, 
but  formerly  important  fortress,  Sandsfoot  Castle,  erected  by 
Henry  Vlll..  on  a cliff  facing  the  castle  of  Portland.  The 
harbor  has  about  14  feet  of  water  at  high  tides;  small  ves- 
sels only  can  lie  close  to  the  quays,  but  there  is  good  anchor- 
age in  the  bay  in  7 or  8 fathoms  water.  Some  ship-building, 
and  rope  and  sail-making  ai'e  carried  on.  Portland  stone, 
tiles,  bricks,  and  Roman  cement,  are  exported.  AVeymouth 
is  the  station  of  the  mail  packets  for  Guernsey,  to  which  it  is 
the  nearest  English  port,  70  miles  distant.  The  markets  are 
well  supplied,  and  the  climate  is  very  suitable  for  invalids, 
being  equable,  aud  sufficiently  mild  for  geraniums  and 
myrtles  to  flourish  in  the  open  air.  Registered  shipping  in 
1847,  6817  tons.  Weymouth  is  the  seat  of  a medico-chirur- 
gical  society.  It  has  races  and  a regatta  annually.  The 
united  boroughs  send  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

M'EYMOUTH,  wi'muth,  a post-township  of  Norfolk  co., 
Massachusetts,  bordering  on  Boston  harbor,  and  intersected 
by  the  South  Shore  branch  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  12 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Boston.  Two  estuaries  or  arms  of  Boston 
harbor,  called  Fore  and  Back  Rivers,  afford  facilities  for 
navigation.  There  are  several  pleasant  villages  in  the  town- 
ship, the  principal  of  which  are  Weymouth  Landing,  or 
IVashiiigton  Square,  and  South  Wey^iouth.  The  former,  at 
the  head  of  Fore  River,  is  a place  of  active  trade,  having 
several  hundred  tons  of  shipping,  and  a bank  with  a capital 
of  $300,000.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  exten- 
sively carried  on.  The  towmship  contains  9 churches,  1 
newspaper  office,  2 banks,  and  1 savings  bank;  also  iron 
works.  Pop  in  1850,  5369 ; in  1860,  7742. 

WEYMOUTH,  a post-  township  of  Atlantic  co.,N  ew  Jersey, 
about  55  miles  S.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  823. 

WEYMOUTH,  a thriving  post-village  in  Hamilton  town- 
ship, Atlantic  co..  New  Jersey,  about  6 miles  N.W.  of  May’s 
Lauding.  It  has  a church,  2 mills,  and  about  40  houses. 

WEYMOUTH,  a post-office  of  Medina  co.,  Ohio. 

WEYMOUTH,  a seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  Digby, 
at  the  entrance  of  Sisseboo  River  into  St.  Mary’s  Bay,  oppo- 
site New  Edeuborough,  W.  of  Halifax.  The  inhabitants, 
mostly  of  French  origin,  are  principally  engaged  in  tht 
fisheries,  for  which  the  neighboring  waters  are  celebrated. 

WEY'MOUTH  CAPE,  of  North  East  Australia,  is  in  lat. 
12°  37'  30"  S.,  Ion.  143°  27'  5"  E.  Height  360  feet. 

WEYPERT,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Weipf.rt. 

WEYRE,  wir  or  wAr,  a fortified  town  of  Iliiidostan,  do- 
minions and  25  miles  S.W.  of  Bhurtpoor,  having  a large 
fort,  some  sculptures,  and  a Hindoo  college. 

WEZENBERG,  wi/tsen-b^rG,  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Esthonia,  capital  of  a circle,  60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Revel. 
Pop.  1500. 

WEZIKON,  tv§t'se-kon,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
and  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  of  parish,  3289,  mostly 
weavers. 

WH.VD^DON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

WHADDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

WH.A.DDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

WHADDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

WHADDON  WHAD?LEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Chester. 

M HALE’S  BACK,  a small  island  at  the  E.  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Portsmouth  harbor.  New  Hampshire.  On  it  is  a 
lighthouse  68  feet  high,  containing  two  fixed  lights,  one  10 
feet  above  the  other.  Lat.  43°  2'  30"  N.,  Ion.  70°  42'  45"  \Y. 

WHA'LEYSVILLE,  a thriving  post-villlage  of  Worce.ster 
CO.,  Maryland,  on  the  Pocomoke  River,  115  miles  S.E.  by  E. 
of  Annapolis.  It  is  a place  of  active  business,  aud  contains 
3 stores. 

IVHAL/LEY,  an  extensive  parish  of  England,  counties  of 
Lancaster,  Chester,  and  York,  on  the  .M!inclie.ster  and  Cli  the- 
me Railway,  contains  the  borough  of  Clitheroe  and  3 market- 
towns  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  in  1851,  134,196. 
The  parish  is  30  miles  in  length  and  15  miles  in  breadth. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds  tlanal  The 
church,  a spacious  building,  with  fine  internal  decoration, 
formerly  belonged  to  an  abbey,  establisluM  here  in  1296. 

1VH.\IJL0NSBURG,  a post-office  of  Essex  co.,  New  York. 

WUAL/SAY,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  Scotland,  parish 
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of  Nestii,!?.  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  51  miles;  breadth  2 

miles.  Pop.  ^ Ha  The  shores  are  rocky  and  deeply  indented. 
Tlie  soil  is  amoiig  the  most  productive  in  Shetland. 

WllAL'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

VVlI.'Vl’/LODE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WIIAP'LODK  DROVE. a chapelry  of  England,  co.  Lincoln. 

WIl.^^KRAM-I.N-TtlE-STREET,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  York.  East  Riding. 

WIIAR/RAM  PERCY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
East  Riding. 

WHAR^i'ON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

WILVIPTON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Texas,  has  an 
area  of  1080  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Colorado 
River,  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  San  Bernard,  and  drained 
by  Mustang  and  Sandy  Creeks.  Named  in  honor  of  the 
Wharton  family  of  Texas.  Capital,  Wharton.  Pop.  3380 
of  whom  &4()  were  free,  and  2734  slaves. 

WHARTON,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
The  National  Road  intersects  the  township.  Pop.  1623. 

WHARTON,  a post-township  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  40  miles  N.W.  of  Lock  Haven.  Pop.  378. 

WII.\RTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wharton  co.,  Texas, 
on  the  Colorado  River,  60  miles  N.  of  Matagorda. 

WII.\RT0N,  a post-office  of  Noble  co..  Ohio. 

WIIAR/TONSBURG,  a post-village  of  Wyandott  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  about  60  miles 
S.W.  of  Sandusky. 

WHATCOM,  a co.  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  having  N.  British  America,  E.  Mount 
Baker,  a peak  of  the  Ca.scade  Mountains,  and  W.  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia,  in  which  are  numerous  islands  comprised  within 
the  county.  See  Appendix. 

WHI.\r'COTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WHATE/LY,  a po.st-township  in  Franklin  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  Connecticut  River,  and  intersected  by  Con- 
necticut River  Railroad,  88  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  P.  1057. 

WHAIVFIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WHAT'LEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WHIAT'/LINGTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sus.sex. 

WHATTON  or  WHATTON-OxN-SMlTE,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Nottingham. 

WHAT'TON,  LONG,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

WHAY/PAW,  a small  river  of  Marathon  co.,  Wisconsin, 
which  flows  into  IVisconsin  River,  on  its  right  bank. 

WHEATACRE  (hweet/A-ker)  ALL-SAINTS,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

M'HI'IAT'ENIIURST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Gloucester. 

WHRATHTELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

WHE.\'FFIELD,  a town.ship  of  Niagara  co..  New  York, 
intersected  by  the  Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad, 
and  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Railroad,  12  miles  N.  of  Buffalo. 
Pop.  3484. 

WHE.VTFIELD,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  l'enn.sylvania  Canal. 

WHEATFIELD,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Canal,  6 miles 
E.  of  Bloomfield.  Pop.  749. 

WHR.4TF1  KLD,  a post-township  in  the  central  part  of 
Ingham  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  573. 

WHEATHAMIVSTEAD,  parish,  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

'WHEAT/HILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

WHE.\'ITIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WHEATVLAND,  a post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  New  York, 
on  the  Genesee  River,  15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rochester.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Oene.see  Canal.  Pop.  2560. 

WHEATLAND,  a post-office  of  Loudon  co.,  ATrginia. 

WHEATLAND,  a township  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  1539. 

WI1E.\TLAND,  a post-office  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan. 

WHEATLAND,  a post-town.<hip  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Will 
CO.,  Illinois,  intersected  by  Des  Plaines  River  and  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal.  Pop.  1069. 

M IIEATLAND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Kenosha 
co..  Wi.«consin,  about  70  miles  S.E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1095. 

WHEATLAND  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Hillsdale  co., 
Michigan. 

WIIEAT/LEY,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Not- 
tingham. 

IVHEATLEY,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Not- 
tingham. 

WHE.\TLEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

WHEATLEY,  a post-office  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia. 

IVIIEA'TON.  a post-village  of  Dupage  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  R.R..  25  miles  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  645. 

WHEAT  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio. 

WHEATVVILLE,  a post-office  of  Gene.see  co..  New  York. 

WHEATVILLE,  a post-office  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio. 

WHEE'LER,  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 

WHEEH,ERSBURG.  a post-village  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio,  near 
the  Ohio  River,  9 miles  E.  of  Portsmouth.  Population  in 
1560,  494. 

WIIEE'LING.  a city  and  port  of  entry,  and  the  present 
capital  of  West  Virginia  and  of  Ohio  county,  is  finel}'  situ- 
ate<i  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  both  sides  of 
Wheeling  Creek,  92  miles  below  Pittsburg,  365  miles  above 
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Cincinnati,  and  about  630  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Lat.  40°  7'  N.,  Ion.  80°  42'  W.  The  site  is  a narrow  alluvial 
tract,  overlooked  by  precipitous  hills,  and  extending  about 

2 miles  along  the  river.  Wheeling  is  the  most  important 
place  on  the  Ohio  River  between  Fittsburg  and  Cincinnati, 
and  in  respect  to  trade,  manufactures,  and  population,  the 
most  considerable  town  of  West  Virginia.  It  contains  a 
fine  court-house,  a custom-house,  19  churches,  3 academies, 
4 banks,  aggregate  capital  about  $2,000,000,  and  3 savings 
institutions.  Four  or  five  newspapers  are  published  here. 
The  town  is  supplied  with  water  raised  from  the  river  by 
machinery.  The  National  Road  crosses  the  river  at  Zane’s 
Island,  opposite  the  city,  by  a beautiful  wire  suspension 
bridge,  the  span  of  which  is  one  of  the  longest  in  the  world, 
mea.'suring  IblO  feet.  The  height  of  the  towers  is  153  feet 
above  low  water  mark,  and  60  feet  above  the  abutments. 
The  bridge  is  supported  by  4 wire  cables,  each  1380  feet  in 
length,  and  8 inches  in  diameter.  The  cost  of  this  structure 
is  estimated  at  $210,000.  Wheeling  is  the  western  terminus 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  380  miles  long,  finished 
in  1853,  and  of  the  Hempfield  Railroad,  which  joins  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Greensburg ; 4 miles  S.  is  the  E. 
terminus  of  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad.  The  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  Railroad  has  been  extended  from  Wells ville  to 
this  city.  In  1864, 49  steamboats  were  owned  in  this  place, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  7561  ton*.  During  the  same 
year,  19  steamboats  and  about  20  other  vessels  were  built 
here.  The  hills  which  rise  in  the  immediate  vicinity  con- 
tain inexhaustible  beds  of  coal,  which  supply  fuel  at  a 
small  expense  to  the  numerous  manufactories  of  Wheeling. 
In  1864  it  contained  6 ii’on  foundries,  3 forges,  5 manufac- 
tories of  nails,  9 of  glassware,  2 or  3 of  cotton  goods,  3 of 
paper,  4 of  steam-engines,  and  1 of  silk  goods.  Flour,  wool- 
len goods,  white-lead,  leather,  and  other  articles  are  also 
produced  here.  Wheeling  became  the  capital  of  the  county 
in  1797.  Population  in  1820, 1567 ; in  1830,  5221;  in  1840, 
78S5 ; and  in  1850,  11,391.  Free  population  in  1860,  includ- 
ing South  Wheeling,  16,713.  Pop.  in  1865,  about  22,500. 

WHEELING,  a post-village  of  Holmes  co.,  Mississippi, 
near  Big  Black  River,  75  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

WHEELING,a  township  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1425. 

WHEEIHNG,  atowiibhip  ofGuernsey  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1281. 

WHEELING,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Mississinewa  River,  about  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Muncie. 

WHEELING,  a post-village  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Des  Blaines  River,  about  25  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

WHEELING,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa. 

WHEELING  CREEK  rises  by  two  branches  tbe  North  and 
South  Forks,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio  River 
at  Wheeling,  Virginia. 

WHEELING’S  FORD,  a village  in  Cass  co..  Iowa,  on  Nish- 
nabatona  River,  about  200  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Iowa  City. 

WHEELING  VAL'LEY,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  W. 
Virginia. 

WIIE E/LOCK,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

WHEEGjOCK,  a post-township  in  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont, 
29  miles  N.E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  832. 

WHEELOCK,  a post-office  of  Robertson  co.,  Texas. 

WHEELOCK,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  Nation,  Arkansas. 

WHEEL/TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

WHIEL/DRAKE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

W H EL'PINGTON-KIRK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
umberland. 

WHEN/BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North  Riding. 

WHEB/STEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

IVHER/STEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WHERHVELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants,  3|  milee 
S.S.E.  of  Andover.  A stone  cross  in  this  parish  commemo- 
rates the  death  of  Earl  Athewold.  slain  by  King  Edgar. 
Queen  Elfrida  founded  a nunnery  here  in  which  she  died. 

WHEIVSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

WHETSTONE,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

WHETSTONE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex. 

WHET/STONE,  a post-village  of  Pickens  district.  South 
Carolina. 

WHETSTONE,  a township  in  Crawford  co.,  Ohio.  P.  1524. 

WHETSTONE,  a post-office  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio. 

WHETSTONE  RIVER,  Ohio.  See  Olentangy  River. 

WllICIPAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

WHICIPBURY,  a parish  of  England,  counties  of  Wilti 
and  Hants. 

WHICIl'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WHICKGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

WHIDAII,  a town  of  West  Africa.  See  Whydah. 

WHID'BY’S  ISLAND  or  WIIID'BEY  ISLAND,  a iarg« 
island  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  M'asbington  Territory,  E. 
of  Vancouver's  Island.  It  is  near  -50  miles  long,  and  from 

3 to  10  miles  wide.  It  contains  a number  of  extensive  and 
fertile  prairies,  and  is  becoming  .settled  rapidly.  Whidby’n 
Island  is  included  in  Island  county,  of  wliicli  tbe  s mt  of 
justice  is  at  Benn’s  Cove,  a thriving  settlement  nej  r thfl 
middle  of  tbe  island. 

WHID'DY  ISLAND,  Ireland.  Munster,  co.  of  Cork,  aear 
the  head  of  Bantry  Bay,  opposite  Bautry,  is  3 miles  Ong 
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and  1 mile  broad.  Pop.  400.  On  it  are  a coa.st  guard  station, 
and  s('veral  forts  for  the  defence  of  Bantry  harbor. 

WlIICr'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio. 

WIIIGVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan. 

WHILE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford,  now  united 
with  Puddleston. 

WHIL'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Northampton. 

WIIIM/PLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

WlllN'BURG.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WHIE'P.VNY  or  WIIIE'FONONG,  a manufacturing  village 
of  Morris  co.,  New  Jer.sey,  on  Whippany  River,  about  52 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Trenton.  It  contains  2 churches,  1 cloth- 
ing, 5 cotton,  and  3 paper  mills,  and  3 stores.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  SUO. 

WillP/piNGHAM,  a parish  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

WIIIP'PY  SWAMP,  a post-village  of  Beaufort  district. 
South  Carolina. 

IIIPS^NADE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

Win  I'SH'OWN.  a post-office  of  J’erry  co.,  Ohio. 

WIIISHvEY  RUN,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1057. 

WHIStSENDINE,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Rutland,  on 
a railway,  65  miles  N.N.W.  of  Oakham. 

WIllS/SONSETT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WIIIS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WIIISTON,  a pari.shof  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

WIIISTON,  a town.«hip  of  Eugland,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

WHIS-'TONS,  a ty thing  of  England,  co.,  of  IVorcester, 
forming  a part  of  the  city  of  Worcester.  Pop.  in  1851, 
2998. 

WIIIT'ACRE,  NETH/ER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Warwick. 

WHITACRE,  OVER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WHIT/AKER’S  BLUEE,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

WIII'FBECK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland. 

WIHT'BOURNE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

WlirDBURN,  a parish  of  Englaud,  co.  of  Durham,  on  the 
coast,  3 miles  N.  of  Sunderland.  Population  employed  in 
fisheries  and  coal  and  lime  works.  It  is  re.sorted  to  for 
sea-bathing,  and  has  several  chalybeate  springs  in  great 
repute. 

WIHT/BURN  or  WIIITE/BURN,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  Linlithgow. 

WHIT^BY,  a parliamenfury  borough,  seaport  town,  parish, 
and  township  of  England  co.  of  York,  North  Riding,  on  the 
Esk,  here  bordered  by  fine  piers,  and  crossed  by  a swing 
iron  bridge,  17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Scarborough,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  a railvva}'  from  York.  Lat.  of  lighthouse  at  the 
head  of  the  W.  pier,  54°  29'  7"  N.,  Ion.  0°  3b'  7"  E.  Pop.  of 
parliamentary  borough  in  1861,  12,054;  of  township,  8040. 
The  older  parts  of  the  town  have  narrow  streets  along  the 
river  banks;  the  newer  parts  extend  up  steep  a'clivities ; 
that  on  the  E.  is  crowned  by  the  church,  and  the  remains  of 
an  abbey,  founded  in  the  7th  century.  'The  principal  edifices 
are  baths,  a public  library,  literary  and  philosophical  .society, 
with  museum;  seamen’s  hospital,  town-hall,  custom-house, 
and  large  warehouses.  It  has  dry-docks  and  some  ship- 
building, and  manufactures  of  sail-cloth  and  cordage,  an 
active  export  trade,  especially  in  alum  manufactured  in  the 
vicinity ; and  imports  of  American,  Baltic,  and  East  India 
nroduce,  and  coal.  Registered  shipping  1015  vessels,  aggre- 
.^ate  burden  54,590  tons.  It  returns  1 member  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

WHITBY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

WHIT^CIIURCH,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Hants,  on  the  'Test,  12  miles  N.  of  Winchester.  Pop. 
of  parish  in  1851.1911.  'The  inhabitants  are  partly  engaged 
in  a silk  manufactory,  and  a mill  for  the  fabrication  of  most 
of  the  bank-note  paper  used  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

WIiri’CHURCH  or  BLANC/MINSTER,  a market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  counties  of  Salop  and  Chester,  19  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Shrewsbury.  Pop.  of  town  in  1851,  3619.  'The 
town  stands  on  an  eminence  crowned  by  its  church.  Here 
are  numerous  di.-^sentiug  chapels  and  .schools,  a public  lend- 
ing library,  some  cotton  manufactures,  and  a trade  in  corn 
and  malt. 

WHITCHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

WHITCHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

WHITCHURCH,  a parish  of  Eugland,  co.  of  Hereford. 

WHITCHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

WHITCIl  URCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WHITCHURCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WHITCHURCH,  a parish.  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

WH  I'TCHURCH,  two  parishes  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pem- 
broke. 

WHITCHURCH  CANONICORIUM,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Dorset. 

WIirr'COMB,  a pos^offlco  of  Eranklin  co.,  Indiana. 

W'lUT/COMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

WIH'TCOMBE,  MAG'NA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
cester. 

WHITE,  a county  situated  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of 
Arkansas,  contains  1050  square  miles.  It  is  interseete<l  by 
Little  Red  River  aud  Bayou  des  Arc,  affluents  of  White 


River,  which  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  the  county.  White 
River  is  navigated  at  all  seasons,  on  the  border  of  the 
county,  by  steamboats,  in  which  staves  and  other  lumber 
are  exported.  Capital,  Searcy.  Pop.  8316,  of  whom  6884 
were  free. 

WIIl'TE,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Tennessee 
has  an  area  estimated  at  445  square  miles.  'The  Caney  Fork 
of  Cumberland  River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.  and  \V., 
and  it  is  also  watered  by  Palling  Water  and  other  (.'reeks 
'The  streams  furnish  water-power  for  mills.  'The  South- 
W'estern  Railroad  is  in  progress  through  the  county.  Capi- 
tal, Sparta.  Pop.  9381,  of  whom  8236  were  free,  and  1145 
1145  slaves. 

WHI'TE,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Indiana,  contains 
about  500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  'Tippecanoe 
River,  which  affords  abundant  water-power.  The  surface 
is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  highly  productive.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  prairies.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Raih'oad.  Organized  in 
1834.  Capital,  Monticello.  Pop.  8258. 

WHITE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Illinois,  bordering 
on  Indiana,  has  an  area  of  about  500  .square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  IVabash  River,  intersected  by 
the  Little  W'abash,  and  also  drained  by  the  Skillet  Eork  ot 
the  Little  Wabash.  'The  county  is  well  timbered,  and  has 
several  small  prairie.s.  'The  soil  is  excellent.  'The  Wabash 
River  is  navigable  by  steamboats  on  the  border.  'The  Little 
W'abash  affords  valuable  water-pow'er  at  Carmi.  A plank- 
road  extends  from  Graysville  to  Albion.  Named  in  honor 
of  Colonel  White,  wiio  formerly  resided  in  this  section  of 
the  state.  Capital,  Carmi.  Pop.  12,403. 

WHI'TE,  a township  of  Cambria  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  7 61. 

W'HI'TE,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania.  It 
contains  Indiana,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  3080. 

W'HITE,  a township  of  Ashley  co.,  Ai-kansas. 

W'lllTE,  a township  of  Newton  co.,  Arkansas. 

W'HI'TE,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Arkansas. 

WHITE,  a township  of  Polk  co.,  Arkansas. 

W’HI'TEASH,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

W'HI'TEBREAS'T  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Marion  co., 
Iowa,  tails  into  the  Des  Moines  River. 

WIirrEBREAS'T,  a post-office  of  Clark  co.,  Iowa. 

W'lUTE  CHAP/EL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middle- 
sex, forming  an  E.  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  and  comprised 
in  the  borough  of  Tower  Hamlets.  Pop.  in  1851,  37,848. 

WIIFTE  CHIM/NEYS,  a postoffice  of  Caroliueco.,  Virginia, 

W'lirTE'CHURCH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of 
Waterford. 

WHI'TECHURCH,  a parish,  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of  Cork. 

WIirTECHURCH  GLYNN,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Leinster, 
CO.  of  W'exford. 

W'llITECHURCH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Wexford. 

WHITECHURCH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Dublin. 

W'HI'TECHURCH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  of 
'Tipperary. 

W HITECHURCH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kilkenny. 

WIUTECHURCH,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Kildare. 

WHITE/CLAY  CREEK,  a branch  of  Christiana  Creek, 
ri.ses  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  unites  with  the 
other  branches  about  6 miles  W.  of  Wilmington. 

W IIl'TE  COLLEGE,  a po.st-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana. 

W'lIl'TE  COTTAGE,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  'Texas. 

W'HI'TE  CO'T'TAGE,  a post-office  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio 

W'HI'TE  CO'T'TAGE,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WHI'TE  CREEK,  of  Mis.souri,  flows  .southward  into  the 
river  One  Hundred  and  'Two,  near  the  S.  border  of  Nodaway 
county. 

WHI'TE  CREEK,  a post-village  of  W'ashington  co..  New 
York,  situated  in  W hite  Creek  township,  and  on  a creek  of 
that  name,  33  miles  N.N.E.  of  Albany.  It  contains  2 or  3 
churches  and  several  stores.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2802. 

WHI'TE'CROSS,  a post-office  of  Orange  co.,  North  Carolina. 

W'lirTE'D  AY,  a post-office  of  Monongalia  co.,  W'.  Virginia. 

WHI'TEDA  Y 0 LADES,a  post-office,Marion  co.,W.Virginia 

W’Hl'TE/DEER,  a post-village  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 78  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

WHl'TEDEER,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1639. 

Win/TEDEER  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WIH'TE  EAR'TH  RIVER,  of  Missouri  territory,  rises  in 
British  America,  and  crossing  the  N.  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  joins  the  Missouri  in  about  103°  10'  W.  Ion.  Length 
about  200  miles. 

W IH'TE  EYE  PLAINS,  a post-office,  Co.shocton  co.,  Ohio. 

WHI'TE  EYES,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Coshocton 
co..  Ohio.  Pop.  998. 

WHl'l'E/FIELD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

W'H  I'l’TyPlELD,  a township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine,  in tei' 
S(!cted  by  Sheepscott  River,  which  affords  good  water-power, 
12  miles  S.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1883. 

WIH'TEFIELD,  a post-township  in  Coos  co.,  New  Hanip 
shire,  88  miles  N.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1015. 
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i>  HITEFIELD,  a post-office  of  Oktibbeha  co.,  Mississippi. 

WHITEFIELD,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Illinois. 

WHITE^FOKD,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Flint, 
miles  N.W.  of  Holywell.  Lead,  copper,  coal,  and  cala- 
mine abound  in  this  parish.  Here  are  remains  of  a Homan 
lighthouse  and  stone  cross  of  beautiful  workmanship. 

WHITEFOltD,  a post-office  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio. 

WHITEFORD,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Michigan,  inter- 
sected by  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  llailrord.  Pop.  1136. 

WHITE^UATE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

WHITEGATE.  a large  fishing  village  of  Ireland,  Munster, 
CO.  of  Cork,  on  Cork  Harbor,  miles  S.S.E.  of  Queenstown. 
Pop.  in  1851,  1228.  Carlisle  Port  is  in  its  vicinity. 

WHITEGATE,  a post-office  of  Giles  co.,  Virginia. 

WHITE  GROVE,  a post>office  of  Jasper  co.,  Indian.a. 

WHITEHIALL,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Washington 
county,  New  York,  is  beautifully  .situated  in  Whitehall 
township,  at  the  head  or  S.  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain, 
and  on  the  Saratoga  and  Washington  Railroad,  77  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Albany.  The  Champlain  Canal  terminates  here, 
connecting  the  village  with  Troy.  Five  steamboats  ply 
daily  to  the  ports  on  the  lake  during  the  summer.  Pawlet 
River  and  Wood  Creek  enter  the  lake  at  this  place,  and  fur- 
nish extensive  water-power.  It  contains  5 churches,  an 
academy,  3 banks,  2 newspaper-offices,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  with  Canada.  Machinery,  woollen  goods,  flour,  lum- 
ber, and  other  articles  are  manufactured.  A railroad  is 
projected  from  this  ])lace  to  Plattsburg.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship, 4862;  of  the  village,  about  4000. 

WHITEHALL,  Pennsylvania,  a station  on  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Columbia  Railroad,  10  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

WHITEHALL,  a post-office  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey. 

WHITEHALL,  a small  village  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

■WHITEHALL,  a small  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WHITEHALL,  a post-office  of  Montour  co..  Pennsylvania. 

WHITEHALL,  a post-office  and  station  of  Baltimore  co., 
Maryland,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  26 
miles  N.  of  Baltimore. 

WHITEHALL,  a small  post-village.  Frederick  co.,  Virginia. 

WHITEHALL,  a post-village  of  Mecklenburg  co..  North 
Carolina,  166  miles  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

WHITEHALL,  a thriving  village  of  Wayne  co.,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Neuse  River,  Turpentine  is  shipped  here 
in  steamboats. 

WHITEHALL,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Kentucky. 

WHITEHALL,  a post-office  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana. 

WHITEHALL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Greene  co., 
Illinois,  is  situated  on  a prairie  of  its  own  name,  24  miles 
by  railroad  S.S.W.  of  Jacksonville. 

WHITE/HALLVILLE,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

■WHITE  HARE,  a post-vilkage  of  Cedar  "o,  Missouri, 
about  110  miles  S.S.E.  of  Independence. 

WHITEHA^VEN,  a parliamentary  borough,  aij  seaport 
town  and  township  of  England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  on 
the  Iri.'h  Sea,  near  the  entrance  of  Solway  Fritli,  3 miles 
N.E.  of  St.  Bees’  Head,  and  36  miles  S.W.  of  Carlisle, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Lat.  of  light- 
hou.se,  54'^  33'  11"  N.,  Ion.  .3°  35'  49"  W,  Pop.  of  the  borough, 
including  the  township,  and  a part  of  Preston  Quarter,  in 
1861,  18,916.  The  town,  on  a creek  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Poebeck,  is  surrounded  by  heights  which  approach  close  to 
the  buildings;  the  streets  are  spacious  and  regularly  laid 
out.  The  public  buildings  comprise  the  churches  of  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  James,  and  Trinity,  and  many  places  of  wor- 
ship for  dissenters,  the  West  Cumberland  Infirmary,  Town- 
Hall,  market-honse,  Custoni-house,  Library,  News-room, 
baths,  a neat  theatre.  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  a county 
House  of  Correcticn.  The  town  has  good  shops,  a convenient 
market-place,  and  beautiful  environs.  Immediately  S.E.  is 
the  Castle,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Lowther,  The  harbor  is 
formed  by  two  piers,  on  each  of  which  is  a lighthouse,  and 
from  it  are  exported  great  quantities  of  coal,  raised  from 
the  deepest  known  coal-mines,  which  extend  a long  way 
under  the  town  and  beneath  the  sea.  Here  are  .also  iron- 
smelting works,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  exten.sive  bonding 
w<arehouses,  dry  docks,  and  slips  for  building  and  repairing 
vessels;  manufactures  of  sail  cloth,  cordage,  soap,  copperas, 
and  tobacco  pipes.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  coal  and 
lironore;  the  imports.  West  Indian.  American,  and  Baltic 
produce;  flax  and  linen  from  Ireland,  and  pig-iron  from 
Wales.  Steamers  maintain  continual  communication  be- 
tween Whitehaven  and  Dublin,  Dumfries,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Registered  shipping,  in  1847-8,  39,462  tons.  It  re- 
turns 1 member  to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons.  . 

WHITE  H,\/V'EN,  a flourishing  post-borough  of  Denison 
township,  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.sylvania,  on  the  Lehigh  River, 
25  miles  above  Mauch  Chunk.  A railroad  20  miles  long 
connects  it  with  Wilkesbarre.  The  town  carries  on  an  act- 
ive trade  in  coal  and  lumber.  It  has  4 churches,  a large 
car-factory,  and  a machine-shop.  Fop.  943. 

WHITE  HAVEN,  a post>village  of  Somerset  co,,  Mary- 
land, on  the  Wicomico  River,  70  miles  S.E.  of  Annapolis. 
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WHITEIIA/VEN,  a harbor  of  Nova  Scotia,  British  North 
America,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cape  Canso. 

WHITE/IIEAD,  a small  island  lying  S.W.  of  the  W.  en- 
trance to  Penobscot  Bay.  On  it  is  a fixed  light,  58  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  se.a,  having  a bell  attached  to  it  weighing 
1000  pounds,  which  is  struck  in  foggy  weathei  Lat.  43°  52' 
N.,  Ion.  69°  2'  W. 

■WHITEHEAD,  a post-office  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kansaa. 

WHITE  HILL,  a village  of  Burlington  co.,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Delaware,  contains  10  or  12  dwellings. 

WHITE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Union  co..  North  Carolina. 

W’HITE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Giles  co.,  Tennessee. 

WHITE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co.,  Mississippi. 

WHITEGIILLS,  a fishing-village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Banff, 
4|  miles  E.  of  Portsoy.  Pop.  650. 

WHITEHORSE/,  New  Jersey,  a station  on  the  Camden 
and  Atlantic  Railroad,  10  miles  from  Camden. 

WHITE  HOUSE,  a post-village  of  Hunterdon  co..  New 
.Jersey,  on  Rockaway  Creek,  and  on  the  New  Jersey  Central 
Railroad,  about  30  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Trenton,  contains  a 
church,  a mill.  2 stores,  and  an  academy. 

WHITE  HOUSE,  a postoffice  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

WHITE  HOUSE,  a postoffice  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  Virginia 

WHITE  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

WHITE  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Georgia,  7 
miles  N.E.  of  McDonough. 

WHITE  HOUSE,  a posboffice  of  Williamson  co.,  Tennessee. 

WHITE/IIOUSE  ABBEY,  a village  of  Ireland,  Ulster  co., 
Antrim,  on  Belfast  Lough,  3^  miles  N.E.  of  Belfast.  Pop. 
in  1851,  852.  mostly  employed  in  a large  cotton-mill. 

WHITE  ISLAND,  off  New  Zealand,  North  I.sland,  in  the 
Bay  of  Plenty,  is  in  lat.  37°  33'  S.,  Ion.  177°  14'  E.  It  con 
si.sts  of  an  active  volcano,  rising  to  between  1000  and  1500 
feet  in  height. 

WIHTE'KIRK  AND  TYN/NINGHAME,  a united  maritime 
parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Berwick. 

WHITE-LAD Y-AS/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wor- 
cester. 

WHITE  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York. 

WHITE  LAKE,  a post-township  in  the  W.  central  part  of 
Oakland  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1143. 

WHITE/LETS,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  and  Ij  miles  N.E 
of  Ayr,  on  the  road  to  Galston.  Pop.  ia  1851,  about  906. 
mostly  employed  in  raising  coal,  conveyed  by  a railway  to 
Newton-upon-Ayr. 

WHITE/LEY,  a post-township  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  7 miles  S.E.  of  Waynesburg.  Pop.  919. 

WHITELEY,  asmall  post-village,  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WHITELEY’S.  a post-office  of  Newton  co.,  Arkansas. 

WHITE/LEYSBURG,  a village  of  Kent  co.,  Delaware,  16 
miles  S.W.  of  Dover. 

WniTE/LICK  CREEK.  Inaiana,  rises  in  Boone  co.,  and 
flowing  southward,  enters  the  W.  fork  of  White  River,  7 
miles  above  Martinsville. 

WIUTE/MARSH,  a po.st-township  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Norris- 
town Railroad.  6 miles  S.E.  of  Norristown.  Pop.  3048. 

WHITEMARSH,  a post-office  of  Columbus  co..  North 
Carolina. 

WHITE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 

WHITE  MOUN/'TAINS,  the  name  of  a group  in  the  N. 
central  part  of  New  Hampshire,  being  included  chiefly 
within  the  limits  of  Coos  and  Grafton  counties.  The 
principal  summit.  Mount  Washington,  rises  6226  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  other  summits  are,  Mount  Adams, 
having  an  elevation  of  about  5759  feet;  Mount  Jefferson, 
5657  feet;  Mount  Madison,  5415  feet;  Mount  Monroe,  5349 
feet;  Mount  Franklin,  4850  feet;  and  Mount  Lafayette,  5500 
feet.  For  a more  particular  description,  see  New  Hampshire. 

M'lHTENESS,  a parish  of  Scotland.  See  Tingwall. 

WHITE  OAK,  a post-office  of  Ritchie  co.,  W.  \ irginia. 

WHITE  OAK,  a small  village  of  Polk  co..  North  Carolina. 

WHITE  0.4K.  a village  of  Fairfield  district.  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad,  46  miles 
N.  of  Columbia. 

WHITE  OAK,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Georgia,  28 
miles  W.  of  Augusta. 

WHITE  OAK.  a post-office  of  Hopkins  co.,  Texas. 

WHITE  OAK,  a township  in  Franklin  co..  Arkansas. 
Pop.  1052. 

WHITE  OAK,  a post-office  of  Humphreys  co.,  Tennessee, 

WHITE  OAK.  a small  village  of  Bath  co.,  Kentucky. 

WHITE  OAK,  a township  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
936. 

WHITE  OAK,  a post-township  in  the  E,  part  of  Ingham 
co..  Michigan.  Pop.  777, 

WHITE  OAK.  a townshipin  .Jefferson  co.,  Indiana. 

WHITE  OAK.  a post-office  of  Bladen  co..  North  Carolina. 

WHITE  OAK  BAYOU,  of  Tex.as,  flows  easdward  througt 
Titus  CO.,  and  enters  Sulphur  Fork  of  Red  River,  af  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  that  county. 

WHITE  GAK  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  through  Mic* 
wether  county  into  Flint  River. 
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ATIIITE  OAK  CREEK,  in  the  N.  part  of  Tennessee,  enters 
New  River  on  the  E.  border  of  Fentress  county. 

WHITE  OAK  CREEK,  of  West  Tennessee,  Hows  eastward 
and  enters  Tennessee  River  in  Harden  county. 

WHITE  OAK  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  Highland  county, 
and  enters  the  Ohio  River  about  8 miles  below  Ripley. 

WHITE  OAK  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Dubois  co.,  Indiana. 

Wliri'E  OAK  GROVE,  a small  post  village  of  Ogle  co., 
Illinois. 

WHITE  OAK  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Missouri, 
about  128  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

WHITE  OAK  HILL,  a post-office  of  Fleming  co..  Kentucky. 

WHITE  0.\K  POINT,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa. 

WHITE  OAK  SPRINGS,  a .small  village  of  Sullivan  co., 
Tennessee. 

WHITE  O.VK  SPRINGS,  a small  post-village  of  Brown 
CO.,  Illinois. 

WHITE  OAK  SPRINGS,  a post-village  and  township  in 
the  S.  part  of  Lafayette  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  60  miles  S.W. 
of  Madison.  The  village  contains  1 hotel,  4 stores,  and 
about  300  inhabitants.  Lead  ore  abounds  in  its  vicinity. 
Pop  of  the  township,  513. 

WHITE  OAK  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Lee  county, 
Virginia. 

WIIITEPAR/ISH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co,  of  Wilts. 

WHITE  PATH,  a post-office  of  Gilmer  co.,  Georgia. 

WHITE  PIGEON,  (pij/Qn.)  a thriving  post-village  and 
township  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  creek  of  its  own 
name,  and  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  120  miles  E. 
of  Chicago.  It  is  surrounded  by  a productive  farming  re- 
gion, and  has  an  active  business.  Pop.  959. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  a post-village,  semi-capital  of  West- 
chester co..  New  York,  situated  in  White  Plains  township, 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  New  York.  It 
contains,  besides  the  county  bulidings,  5 churches,  1 news- 
paper office,  and  several  seminaries.  A noted  battle  of  the 
Revolution  was  fought  in  the  vicinity,  October  28,  1776. 
Pop  of  the  township,  1846. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  a post-office  of  Brunswick  co.,  Virginia. 

WHITE  PLAINS-  a post-office  of  Cleveland  co..  North 
Carolina. 

WHITE  PL.VINS,  a small  village  of  Anderson  district. 
South  Carolina. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Georgia, 
about  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Milledgeville.  It  has  a church  and 
several  stores. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  a post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Alabama, 
in  Chocolocco  Valley,  7 miles  E.  by  S.  of  Jacksonville. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  a posbofflce  of  .lackson  co.,  Tennessee. 

WHITE  POND,  a post-office  of  Rarnwell  district.  South 
■Carolina. 

WHITE  POST,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Virginia,  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Winchester,  is  pleasantly  situated  a few  miles 
from  the  Blue  Ridge. 

WHITE  POST,  a towri.ship  in  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana.  P.  522. 

WHITE  RIVER.  See  Nile. 

WHITE  RIVER  rises  in  Addi.‘?on  co.,  Vermont,  and  flow- 
ing in  a winding  course  through  Windsor  county,  falls  into 
the  Connecticut  Hiver.  On  the  N.  it  receives  three  tributaries, 
called  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Branches,  which  afford 
some  fine  mill-seats. 

WHITE  RIVER,  of  Arkansas  and  ‘Missouri,  is  formed  by 
three  small  branches  which  rise  among  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains, and  unite  a few  miles  E.  of  Fayetteville,  Arkansas.  It 
flows  first  north-easterly  into  Missouri,  and  after  making  a 
circuit  of  about  100  lUiles,  returns  into  Arkansa.s,  and 
pursues  a south-easterly  eourse  to  the  mouth  of  Black  River, 
which  is  its  largest  affluent.  From  this  point  its  direction 
Is  nearly  southward,  until  it  enters  the  Mi.ssi.ssippi,  15  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  The  whole  length 
Probably  exceeds  800  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats. 
In  all  stages  of  water,  to  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  350  miles, 
and  during  a large  portion  of  the  year  they  can  ascend  to 
Batesville,  about  50  miles  higher.  The  navigation  is  not 
obstructed  by  ice  in  ordinary  seasons.  Bidow  Batesville  the 
channel  is  about  4 feet  deep  throughout  the  year.  The 
iX)untry  through  which  it  flows  is  generally  fertile,  and 
adapted  to  Indian  corn  and  cotton.  Pine  forests  are  found 
on  its  banks  above  Batesville,  and  cypress  swamps  along  the 
U wer  part  of  its  course. 

Branches. — .lames  Fork  rises  near  the  E.  border  of  Green 
county,  Mis.souri,  and  flowing  south-westerly,  enters  the 
White  River  in  Taney  county.  Big  North  Fork  rises  in  the 
S.  part  of  Mi.ssouri,  and  flows  .southward  thrf)ugh  Fulton 
county,  Arkansas,  into  the  main  stream.  Bryant’s  Fork 
enters  the  Big  North  Fork  in  Ozark  county,  Missouri.  Little 
North  Fork  rises  in  Ozark  county,  Missouri,  and  enters 
White  River  in  Marion  county,  Arkansas.  Buffalo  Fork 
ri.ses  in  Newton  county,  Arkansas,  and  enters  White  River 
from  the  right  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Marion  county.  All 
of  these  are  more  properly  affluents  than  branches. 

WHITE  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  rises  in  Newaygo  county, 
and  flows  south-westward  through  Oceana  county  into  Lake 
Michigan. 

WHITE  RIVER,  of  Indiana,  is  formed  by  two  branches. 
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called  the  East  and  West  Fork,  which  unite  at  the  S W 
extremity  of  Daviess  county,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Petersburg. 
After  a south-westerly  cour.se  of  4U  or  50  miies,  it  falls  inti- 
the  Wabash,  100  miles  (by  water)  from  its  mouth,  and  nearly 
opposite  Mount  Carmel,  Illinoi.s. 

Branches. — The  West  Fork,  which  is  the  longest  branch, 
rises  in  Randolph  county,  near  the  E.  border  of  the  state, 
and  pursues  a south-westward  cour.«e  of  about  300  mile.s 
nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  state.  The  chief  towns 
which  it  passes  from  its  source  downward  are  Muncie,  Ander- 
son, Indianapolis,  Martinsville,  and  Bloomfield.  It  flows 
through  a fertile  fivrming  region,  the  surface  of  which  is 
nearly  level.  In  high  water,  boats  of  light  draught  a.^cend 
this  branch  to  Martinsville,  about  200  miles  from  themouth 
of  White  River.  The  East  Fork,  called  also  Driftwood  Fork, 
rises  in  Henry  county,  and  flowing  south-westward,  passes 
by  Newcastle,  Shelbyville,  Columbus,  and  Rockford.  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  250  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  flat- 
boats  to  Rockford  during  a few  months  of  the  year.  This 
stream  is  commonly  called  Blue  Biver,  until  it  passes  the 
mouth  of  Sugar  Creek,  near  Edinburg. 

WHITE  RIVER,  of  Utah,  rises  in  !<an  Pete  co.,  and  flow- 
ing westerly,  falls  into  Green  River,  in  Utah  count}'. 

WHITE  RIVER,  a township  in  Benton  co.,  Arkansas 
Pop.  385. 

WHITE  RIVER,  a po.st-offlce  of  De.sha  co..  Arkansas. 

WHITE  RIVER,  a township  in  Independence  co.,  Arkan- 
sas. 

WHITE  RIVER,  a township,  Izard  co.,  Arkansas. 

WHITE  RIVER,  a township  in  Marion  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  261. 

WHITE  RIVER,  a township,  Prairie  co..  Arkan.sas. 

WHITE  RIVER,  a township  in  Washington  co.,  Arkansas. 
Pop.  695. 

WHITE  RIVER,  a township.  Gibson  co.,  Indiana.  P.1432 

WHITE  RIVER,  a township  in  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  17  60. 

WHITE  RIVER,  a township  in  Johnson  co.,  Indiana, 
Pop.  1684. 

WHITE  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana. 

WHITE  RIVER,  a township  in  Randolph  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  3477. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNC/TION,  a post-village  of  Windsoi 
co.,  Vermont,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut  Biver, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Vermont  Central,  the  Connecticut  and 
Passumpsic,  and  the  Northern  New  Hampshire  Railroads; 
contains  a large  iron  foundry,  machine  shop,  &c. 

WHITE  ROAD,  a post-office,  Forsyth  co..  North  Carolina. 

WHITE  ROCK,  a post-office,  Alamance  co..  North  Carolina, 

WHITE  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Hill  co..  Texas. 

WHITE  ROCK,  a township  in  Franklin  co.,  Arkan.sas. 
Pop.  159. 

WHITE  ROCK,  a post-village  in  Ogle  co.,  Illinois,  90  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Chicago. 

WHITE  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Bedford  co.,  Virginia. 

WHITE  ROCK  CREEK,  of  Texas,  rises  in  Houston  co., 
and  flows  into  the  Trinity  River  from  the  left  in  Trinity 
county. 

WHITE  ROCK  CREEK,  of  Dallas  co.,  Texas,  enters  the 
Trinity  River  from  the  left,  a few  miles  below  Dallas  Court 
House. 

WIIITES/BOROUGH,  a handsome  post-village  in  Whites- 
town  township,  and  semi-capital  of  Oneida  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Mohawk  River,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  Central 
Railroad,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Utica.  It  contains  churches  of  4 
or  5 denominations,  1 or  2 academies,  a bank,  and  several 
factories.  Incorporated  in  1829.  Pop.  of  the  village  esH 
mated  at  2200  ; of  the  township,  4367. 

WHITES'BURG,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Alabama, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  11  miles  S.  of 
Huntsville. 

WIIITESBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Letcher  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  N.  fork  of  the  Kentucky  River,  150  miles  S.E 
of  Frankfort.  It  contains  a court-house,  and  2 churches 

WIIITESBURG,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Virginia. 

WHITE’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

WHITE’S  CORNERS,  post-office.  Potter  co..  Pennsylvania. 

WHITE’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Bladen  co..  North 
Carolina. 

WHITE  SEA,  (Russ.  Bieloe  Mfvre,  be-AHo-A  mo'rA;  Fr.  J/er- 
Blanche,  mair  bl6xsh;  Ger.  Wdsses  Meer,  •fi'Ls'ses  rnaia,) 
called  also  the  GULF  OF  ARCHANGEL,  a vast  gulf 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  entrance  of  which  is  formed  by 
Cape  Sviatoi.  lat.  68°  ICK  N.,  Ion.  39°  47'  E.;  and  Cape 
Kanin,  lat.  68°  39'  2"  N.,  Ion.  43°  32'  5"  E.  It  extends  S. 
and  S.W.  into  European  Russia,  between  Lapland  and  Arch- 
angel, 380  miles;  breadth  from  30  to  150  miles.  Area  esti- 
mated at  45.000  square  miles.  On  the  N.W.  it  forms  the 
Gulf  of  Kandalaska.  and  on  the  S.  the  Gnlfs  of  Onega  and 
Archangel.  The  chief  affluents  are,  the  Mezen,  Dwina, 
Onega,  and  Vigo.  It  is  deep  and  navigable  for  large  vessels, 
except  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina.  where  there  are  large 
.sandbanks;  the  greater  portion  is  frozen  over  from  October 
till  -May.  It  contains  the  Solovetskoi  I.slands,  and  abounds 
in  herrings  and  codfish. 
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WIIITE'SrDES,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Illinois, 
has  an  area  of  about  700  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  \V.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Iowa,  intersected  by  Rock  River,  and  also  drained  by  Elk- 
horn  and  Rock  Creeks.  i The  comity  contains  extensive 
prairies,  among  which  groves  of  timber  are  distributed.  The 
soil  is  very  productive.  Rock  River  furnishes  valuable 
water-power.  This  county  is  intersected  by  a railroad 
which  extends  from  Chicago  to  Iowa.  Organized  in  1839, 
and  named  in  honor  of  General  Samuel  Whitesides,  who  was 
distinguished  as  a captain  of  rangers  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Capital,  Sterling.  Pop.  18,737. 

WHITESIDE'S  COR/NERS,  a post-office  of  Saratoga  co., 
Vew  York. 

WHITE  SPRING,  a post-office.  Union  co..  Pennsylvania. 

WHITE  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Florida. 

M'HITE’S  SAl/INES,  a post-office  of  White  co..  Tennessee. 

WHITE'S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Chenango  co.,  N,  York. 

Vi  HlTE’S  STORE,  pos^office,  Anson  co.,  North  Carolina. 

WHITE'S  STORE,  a small  village  of  York  district.  South 
tJarolina. 

WIHTE-ST.\UN'TON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WHITEtSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

WHITE  STONE,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Virginia. 

WlllTESTOWN,  Oneida  co..  New  York.  See  Whites- 
BOROUGH. 

WIUTES'TOWN,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania, 

WlllTESTOWN.  a post-office  of  Boone  co..  Indiana. 

WHITE  SUL'l'IIUR,  a post-officeof  Greene  co.,  Tennessee. 

WHITE  SULPHUR,  a post-office  of  Scott  co..  Kentucky. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Greenbrier 
co.,  W,  Virginia,  on  the  route  of  the  Covington  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, (unfin'shed.)  205  miles  W.  ot  Richmond,  and  9 miles 
E.  of  Lewisburg.  This  is  the  most  celerated  watering-place 
in  Virginia,  or  perhaps  in  any  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is 
situated  in  a valley  6 or  8 miles  W.  of  the  top  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  and  is  surrounded  by  highlands  and 
charming  scenery.  The  principal  stream  discharges  about 
18  gallons  per  minute,  at  a uniform  temperature.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  Professor  Rogers,  100  cubic  inches  of 
water  contains  0.5.54  grains  of  solid  matter,  composed  of  seve- 
ral salt!  in  the  following  proportions: — 


Sulphate  of  lime 31.630 

Sulph.-ite  of  magnesia 8.241 

Sulphate  of  soda 4.U50 

Carbonate  of  lime 1.530 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0.506 

Chloride  of  inaguesiuui 0.071 

Chloride  oi  'alciuiu 0.010 

Chloride  of  sodium , 0.2'.6 

Protosulphate  of  iron . 0.069 

Sulphate  of  alumiue 0.012 

Eartliy  phosphates,  a trace. 

Aaotized  orgauic  matter,  blended  with  a large  proportion  of 
sulphur,  about 5 grains. 


The  village  contains  several  fine  hotels  and  rows  of  cottages, 
among  which  are  Virginia  Row,  Raltimore  Row,  South  Caro- 
lina Row,  Alabama  Row,  Louisiana  Row,  &c.  The  accom- 
modations are  sufficient  for  1200  or  1500  persons. 

WHITE  SULI-HUR  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Meri- 
wether co.,  Georuia.  118  miles  W.  by  S.  of  .Milledgeville. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Limestone 
CO.,  Alabama. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a small  village  of  Lauder- 
dale CO.,  Mississippi. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Catahoula 
parish,  Louisiana,  about  200  miles  N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 
It  is  a place  of  resort  for  invtilids,  and  contains  2 large 
boarding  houses.  I church,  and  2 store.s.  First  settled  in  1846. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a small  village  of  Bath  co., 
Kentucky. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a small  village  of  Union 
00.,  Kentucky. 

WHITES'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  New 
York.  25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Angelica. 

WHITESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Halifax  co.,  Virginia. 

WHITESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Raeine  co.,  Wisconsin. 

WHITESVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Columbus  co.. 
North  Carolina.  100  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Raleigh.  The  Wil- 
mington and  Manchester  Railroad  passes  through  it  44  miles 
from  Wilmington. 

WHITESVILLE.  a small  village  of  Effingham  co..  Georgia, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Savannah. 

WHITESVILLE.  a post-village  of  Harris  co.,  Georgia,  27 
miles  N.  of  Columbu.s,  has  1,50  inhabitants. 

WHITESVILLE.  a village  in  Duval  < o.,  Florida,  155  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Tallahassee. 

WHITESVILLE.  a village  in  Wilkinson  oo.,  Jlississippi, 
125  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Jackson. 

IVHITESVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Hardeman  co., 
Tennessee,  about  6 miles  from  Hatchee  River,  and  12  miles 
N.W.  of  Bolivar. 

WHITESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Daviess  oo.,  Kentucky. 

WHITESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana. 

WHITESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Andrew  co..  Mi.ssouri. 

WHITE  SWAN,  a post-office  of  Kent  co..  Michigan. 
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WHITE  TOP,  a post-office  of  Grayson  co.,  Virginia. 

M'llITE  TOP,  a post-office  of  Sullivan  co.,  Teunessc^e. 

WHITE  TOP  MOUNTAIN.  See  iRox  Moumain. 

WHITE/VILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Ten 
nes'^ee. 

WHITE/WATER,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Georgia. 

WHITEWATER,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama. 

M lllTEWATER,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  Hamiltor. 
CO.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Miami  River  aud  Whitewatei 
Canal.  Pop.  1421. 

WHITEWATER,  a township  in  Franklin  oo.,  Indiana 
Pop.  1584. 

WHITEWATER,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Indiana. 

WHITEWATER,  a small  post-village  of  Cape  Girardeau 
co.,  Missouri. 

WHITE' Water,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Walworth  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du 
Chien  Railroad,  48  miles  S.E.  of  Madison,  and  50  miles  WS.IV. 
of  Milwaukee.  An  affluent  of  Rock  River  furnishes  water- 
power hefe,  which  is  employed  in  flouring  and  paper-mills. 
Tlie  village  is  situated  in  a ricli  farming  district,  aud  has  an 
active  business.  It  has  5 churches,  2 banks,  1 newspaper 
offlee,  2 potteries,  and  extensive  nurseries.  Reapers,  culti- 
vators, plows,  chairs,  stoves,  &c.,  are  made  here.  Laid  out  in 
1840.  Pop.  of  the  village  in  1860,  2731 ; of  the  township,  1006. 

WHITEWATER  CREEK,  of  Georgia,  flows  southward 
and  enters  Flint  River  on  the  W.  border  of  Pike  co. 

WHITEWATER  RIVER,  of  Indiana  and  Oliio,  is  formed 
by  two  branches,  the  E.ast  Fork  aud  the  West  Fork,  which 
rise  in  the  E.  part  of  Indiana,  and  flowing  nearly  8.,  unite 
at  Brookville.  After  a soutli-easterly  course  of  a few  miles 
it  enters  Ohio,  aud  falls  into  the  Miami  6 miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  main  stream  is  about  100  yards  wide,  aud  the 
whole  length,  including  the  longest  branch,  near  100  miles. 

M'lHTEWATER  RIVER,  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  rises 
in  the  N.  part  of  Cape  Girardeau  co.,  Missouri,  aud  flowing 
first  south-easterly  aud  then  southerly,  divides  iLseif  iut^? 
two  arms,  called  East  and  West  Whitewater;  then  mingling 
its  waters  with  those  of  Lake  St.  Mary,  it  receives  the  Castor 
River,  aud  after  being  joined  by  the  outlet  of  Lake  I’eniisco, 
it  falls  into  Big  Lake  communicating  with  the  St.  Francis  by 
Little  River.  The  entire  leugth  is  estimated  at  above  250 
miles.  See  Castor  Rivlr. 

WHITEWOMAN  RIVER,  Ohio.  See  Waliioxding. 

WHITGIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

IVHITFIKLD,  a parish  of  Eugiaud,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WHITFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

WHITFIELD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

M'HIT'FIELD  or  M'llITEFIELD,  a new  county  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  Georgia.  It  is  drained  by  the  Conuasauga 
River,  a branch  of  the  Oo.stenaula.  The  surface  is  mouu 
tainous.  Formed  about  the  year  1852,  by  a division  of  Mur- 
ray and  Walker  counties  and  named  in  honor  of  the  cele- 
brated George  M hitefield.  It  is  iutersected  by  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  in  part  by  the  East  Tennessee 
and  Georgia  Railroad.  Capital,  Dalton.  Pop.  10,047. 

WUI  l'FIELD,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

WHITFIELD,  a post-office  of  Hickman  co.,  Tennessee. 

WimVFORD,  a township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Monroe  co.,  Michigan,  partly  intersected  by  the  Erie  and 
Kalamazoo  Railroad.  Pop.  1136. 

WHIT/GIFT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  York,  West  Riding 

WHIT'IIORN,  {LeMcophibia,  Ptolemy;  Candida  Casa, 
Bede,)  a royal  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  town, 
and  maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Wigtown,  on  the 
peninsula  between  Luce  and  Wigtown  Bays,  the  town  about 
4 miles  N.  of  Burrow-head,  and  3 miles  N.W.  of  its  port  at 
the  Isle  of  Whithorn.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough,  in 
1851,  1652.  The  town  has  a towu-hall  and  jail  surmounted 
by  a tower  aud  spire  with  a set  of  bells,  several  ebunhes, 
schools,  a subscription  library,  branch  banks,  and  remains 
of  a priory,  probably  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches 
in  North  Britain.  The  borough,  with  Wigtown,  Stranraer, 
and  New  Galloway,  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Isle  of  Whithorn,  about  2 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Burrow-head,  connected  to  the  mainkand  by  a causeway,  has 
an  area  of  30  or  40  acres;  a small  harbor  and  some  ship- 
building and  trade,  and  a village  with  a population  of  550. 

WHI/TING,  a post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine,  on 
Macliias  Bay,  130  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  J'op.  479. 

WHITING,  a post-township  of  Addbon  co..  Vermont,  on 
Otter  Creek,  and  the  Kuthiud  aud  Burlington  Railroad,  44 
miles  S.W.  of  ]Moutpelier.  Pop.  542. 

WHI/TIN’GHAM,  a post-township  of  Windham  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 112  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Montpelier.  It  contains  n 
mineral  spring  discovered  in  1822.  and  extensive  beds  of 
limestone,  the  burning  of  which  alfords  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  persons.  Pop.  1372. 

WHI/TINGS.  a post-office  of  Baldwin  co.,  Georgia. 

WHI'TINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Worcester  co.,  ;Ma.«s» 
chusetts,  40  miles  W.  of  Boston. 

IVIinVKIRK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  York,  West  Riding 

WlinVLEY,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  2 roRos  Si 
of  Reading.  Pop.  in  1851,  639. 

WHITLEY,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Nortl  timbecland 
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WniT'LEY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Kentucky,  bor- 
dering on  Tennessee.  Area  e-stimated  at  560  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Cumberland  Kiver.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  broken.  Indian  corn  is  the  staple,  and  pork  the 
principal  export.  The  county  contains  extensive  beds  of 
coal  and  iron  ore.  The  falls  of  the  Cumberland  River  in 
this  county  present  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
the  state,  having  a perpendicular  descent  of  63  feet.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Danville  and  Knoxville  Rail- 
road. Capital,  Williamsburg.  Pop.  7762,  of  whom  7579 
were  free,  and  183  slaves. 

WHITLEY,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Indiana,  con- 
tains 326  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Eel  River,  an 
affluent  of  the  W’abash.  The  surface  varies  from  level  to 
undulating;  the  soil  is  mostly  a fertile  sandy  loam.  The 
county  contains  several  small  prairies.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad.  Organ- 
ized in  1842.  Capital,  Columbia.  Population  in  1850,5190; 
in  18fi0,  10,730. 

WHITLEY  COURT  HOUSE,  Kentucky.  See  Williamsburg. 

WHITLEY  COURT  HOUSE,  Indiana.  See  Columbia. 

WHITLEY,  LOWER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
West  Riding. 

IVHITLEY’S  POINT,  a small  village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Illinois. 

WHITLEY’S  POINT,  a post-office  of  Moultrie  co.,  Illinois. 

WHITLEY,  UPPER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York. 
West  Riding.  Whitley- Hall,  (Beaumont  family.)  and  Denby- 
Grange.  (Kaye  family,)  are  in  this  towu.'^hip. 

WHITLEYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Tennessee. 

WHITVLINGHA.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WIinVLOCKVILLE,  a village  of  Westchester  co..  New 
York,  near  the  Croton  River  and  Harlem  Railroad,  44  miles 
N.N.E.  of  New  York.  Pop.  about  200. 

WHIIVMELL,  a post-office  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Virginia. 

WHIIVMIRE’S,  a post-office  of  Newberry  district.  South 
Carolina. 

WHIT/MORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  with  a 
station  on  the  London  and  North  West  Railway,  10  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Crewe. 

WHITEN  ASH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WHIT/NEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

WHIT'NEY’S  CORNERS,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  New 
York. 

WHITNEY’S  POINT,  a post-office,  Broome  co..  New  York. 

WHITNEY’S  VALLEY,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Buffalo  and  New  York  City  Railroad,  78 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

WHIT'NEYVILLE,  a post-township  of  Washington  co., 
Maine.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade.  Pop.  579. 

WHITNEYVILLE,  a pleasant  village  of  New  Haven  co., 
Connecricut,  about  3 miles  N.  of  New  Haven.  A stream 
flowing  through  the  village  affords  water-power,  which  is 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  rifles,  and  other  fire-arms. 
It  is  on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroad. 

WHITNEYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan. 

WHIT/PAINE,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 5 miles  E.N.E.  of  Norristown. 

IVHIT'SOME  AND  Hiy'i'ON,  a united  parish  of  Scotland, 
co.  of  Berwick. 

WHIT/SONTOWN,  asmall  village,  Franklin  co..  Arkan.sas. 

WHlTfSTABLE,  a maritime  village  and  parish  of  England, 
county  of  Kent,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Swale  into  the  estu- 
ary of  the  Thames,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  6 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Canterbury,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  3086.  The  town  and  harbor 
ore  protected  by  substantial  embankments  from  land-floods, 
and  incursions  of  the  sea.  It  has  2 churches,  one  forming 
an  important  landmark.  From  an  insignificant  fishing- 
place,  it  is  rapidly  rising  into  some  importance  through  the 
repute  of  its  oyster  beds  and  its  vicinity  to  Canterbury,  of 
which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  port;  about  90,000  tons 
annually  of  coal  from  the  N.,  and  the  principal  heavy  goods 
from  London,  destined  for  Canterbury,  &c.,  being  landed 
here.  The  extensive  oyster  grounds  are  dredged  by  an  in- 
corporated company  of  working  fishermen,  whose  gross 
returns  are  sometimes  40,O0UL  per  annum.  Coasting  and 
fruit  trade,  and  collecting  cement-stone  at  low  water,  employ 
others  of  the  population.  In  the  vicinity  is  Tankerton 
Castle.  IVhitstable  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  exploits 
of  the  religious  impostor  Thom,  shot  in  1838;  and  here  was 
first  brought  into  operation  the  diving  apparatus,  invented 
by  Charles  Deane. 

\\  HIT/STON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

WHIT'STONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

W HITVSUNDAY  ISLAND,  South  Pacific  Ocean,  is  in  lat. 
19°  24'  S.,  Ion.  138°  36' W. 

\\  IITT/TERING,  a parish  ef  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WHIT/TINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northum- 
berland. 

IVHITTINGHAM,  a township,  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

WHITTINGHAM.  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Haddington, 
Smiles  E.  of  lladdin>,ton.  Near  the  village  are  Whitting- 
horn  Castle  and  Whittingham  House. 
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WIIIT/TINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  > 
miles  N.  of  Che.?terfield.  It  has  a chalybeate  spring,  wliicn 
attracts  a considerable  number  of  visitors.  The  Chesterfield 
races  are  annually  held  on  Whittington  Moor. 

WHI'TTINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

WHITTINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

WHI'TTINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop.  3 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Oswestry,  with  a station  on  the  Shrewsbury 
and  Chester  Railway.  The  tillage  has  remains  of  a castle 
of  the  Peverells,  and  is  said  to  be  the  birth-place  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  R.  Whittington,  three  times  lord  mayor  of 
London. 

WHITTINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

4VH1TT1NGTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  M'orcester. 

WHITTINGTON,  a post-village  in  Hot  Springs  co,,  Ar- 
kansas, about  40  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Little  Rock. 

WlllTV'i'LE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

'WHIT'/TLEBURY,  a parish,  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WHl'TTLE  LE  WOODS,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster. 

WHITVTLESEY  or  WHIT/TLESEA,  a village,  formerly  a 
market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge,  Isle  of  Ely.  on 
the  Eastern  Counties  Bailway,  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Peter- 
borough. Pop.  of  the  town  iu  1851,  5472.  The  church  is 
a handsome  structure,  and  here  are  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyans,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Calvinists. 

WHITTLESEA  MERE,  a lake  of  England,  co.  of  Hun- 
tingdon, 4J  miles  S.  of  Peterborough,  2^  miles  iu  length  by 
li  miles  in  breadth. 

WHI'FTLESEY,  a post-village  in  Medina  co.,  Ohio,  100 
miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Columbus.  It  contains  1 steam  flour- 
iug-mill,  and  several  saw-mills. 

WHITTLESFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge, 
on  the  North  and  East  Counties  Railway,  65  miles  S,  ol 
Cambridge. 

WHl'i'/TLE’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Mecklenburg  co., 
Virginia. 

WHIT'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WHITTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WIHTTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Radnor. 

IVHIT/TON’S  FERRY,  a small  village,  Cole  co..  Missouri. 

IV  HIT'WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

WHIT  WELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WHITVV’ELL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

WHITWELL,  a parish  of  England,  Isle  of  \V  ight. 

WHIT/ WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leice.ster 

WHIT' WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

WHIX/HALL,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Salop 

WHIX/LEY,  a parish,  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

WllIX/OE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WHURL/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

WIIYDAH  or  WIIIDAII,  hwid/da,  a district  of  Africa, 
forming  a province  of  Dahomey,  on  the  Slave  Coast  of  Gui- 
nea, bordering  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  in  lat.  6°  30'  N'.,  Bju.  2° 
to  2°  30'  E.  It  is  highly  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  nianu- 
fiicture  and  dye  good  cloths,  which,  with  gold-dust,  palm-oil. 
ivory,  and  slaves,  they  exchange  to  American  and  Portu- 
guese traders  for  European  manufactures  and  other  produce. 

WHYD/AII  or  WHID/AH,  sometimes  written  JUDAH,  a 
town  of  West  Africa,  in  the  above  district,  Dahomey,  on  the 
Atlantic,  100  miles  W.  of  Lagos;  lat.  of  flagstaff,  6°  18'  9"  N., 
ion.  2°  5'  E.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  but  was  burned  down  in  1852.  Iu  the  ruins  were 
found  the  charred  remains  of  150  slaves,  who  had  been 
chained  together  by  the  neck,  ready  for  shipping,  and  had 
been  unable  to  escape.  Palm-qil,  ivory,  and  salt,  the  last  of 
which  is  made  here,  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  notorious  slave-ports  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

WHYBOO,  hwib'oo,  a large  town  of  West  Africa,  on  the 
route  inland  to  Abomey,  about  50  miles  N.N.W.  of  M hydah. 

WHY  NOT,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Mi.ssissij  pi. 

WlASMA,  a town  of  Russia.  ISee  Viaz.ma. 

WIASNIKI.  a town  of  Russia.  Fee  Viazniki. 

WIBLINGWEUDE,  ^ib/ling-^^R'deh,  a village  of  Prus.sia, 
province  of  Westphalia,  governmeut  and  22  miles  W.F.W’. 
of  Arnsberg.  Pop.  1239. 

WIBORG,  a town  of  Denmark.  See  Viborq. 

WIBORG,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Viborq. 

\V  IB  BIN,  vee'br^No/.a  village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Lux- 
embourg, 35  miles  N.  of  Arlou.  Pop.  1194. 

WlB/.tsEY.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  York.  West  Riding. 

MICHELEN,  wiK/fh-lqn,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  on  the  railway  be'tween  Ghent  and  Mech- 
lin, 6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Dendermonde.  Pop.  3965. 

VV ICIPEN  FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

M ICHFORD,  GREAT,  England.  Fee  M isiiford. 

WMCK,  a royal  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
seaport  town,  and  parish  of  Fcotland,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Caithness,  on  its  E.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wick,  in 
a deep  bay.  16  miles  S.W.  of  Duncansby-head.  Pop.  of  pa- 
rish iu  1851,  11,851,  Wick-proper,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
river,  communicates  N.  with  Loui.-iburgh,  and  F.  with  Pul- 
teney  Town,  a new  and  well-built  suburb.  The  principal  e<li- 
fices  are,  a Gothic  parish  church,  town-hall,  banking  office 
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|i:hoo]-Louse,  and  several  churches.  Here  are  a subscription 
library,  reading  rooms,  a chamber  of  commerce,  branch  and 
savings  banks,  and  2 weekly  newspapers.  Two  good  har- 
bors Lave  been  formed;  Wick  having  been  for  upwards  of 
half  a contury  the  head  quartei's  of  the  herring  fishery  of 
Scotland.  Above  800  boats,  manned  by  about  5000  men 
and  boys,  are  employed  in  its  herring  fishery.  Ship  and 
boat  building  is  actively  carried  on  in  Wick,  and  many  of  its 
female  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  spinning  and  in  making 
nets;  it  has  an  export  trade  in  corn,  wool,  and  cattle,  and 
imports  of  coal,  timber,  and  colonial  produce.  Kegistered 
shipping  in  1847,  (sailing  vessels,)  33  ships;  aggregate  bur- 
den, 1827  tons.  Steamers  ply  to  Leith,  Aberdeen,  Kirkwall, 
and  Lerwick.  The  borough  unites  with  Dingwall,  Tain, 
Cromarty.  Kirkwall,  and  Dornoch,  in  sending  1 member  to 
th-'  House  of  Commons. 

WICK,  a pari.sh  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

WICK,  a post-otfice  of  Tyler  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

WICK'AIIOE,  a small  villago,  Lenoir  co..  North  Carolina. 

WICK/E N,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

WICKEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WICKEN  BOLNANT,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

WICKGINBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  on  the 
j Lincoln  and  Hull  K.ailway,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Market- Raisin. 

5 WICKENRODE,  #ik'ken-ro'deh,  a village  of  Ilesse-Cassel, 
1 Nieder- Hessen.  10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  1076. 

WICKERSLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

WlCKtPORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

WICK'FORD,  a thriving  post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Rhode  Island,  on  an  arm  of  Narraganset  Bay,  about  10  miles 
from  the  ocean,  20  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Providence,  and  2)/^ 
miles  E.  of  the  Stonington  and  Providence  Railroad.  It  has 
a good  harbor,  and  several  vessels  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.  The  village  contains  2 churches,  2 banks,  about 
25  stores,  and  3 cotton-mills  running  7000  spindles.  Wool- 
len goods  are  also  made  here. 

WICK^HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WICKHAM  BISIDOPS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

WICKHAM  BREAUX,  bro,  a parish  jf  England,  co.  of 
Kent. 

WICKHAM  BROOK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WICKHAM,  CHILDS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Glou- 
: oester. 

IVICKHAM,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WICKHAM  MARKET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WICKHAM  ST.  PAUL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  K.ssex. 

WICKHAM  SKEYTH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WICKH.\M,  WEST,  aparish  of  England,  co.  ofCambridge. 

WICKH.\M.  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WlCKGIAMPORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

WICK-HAM  PtTO.N.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WTCKHiEWOOD,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WICKtLIFFE,  a post-village  of  Lake  co.,  Ohio,  ou  the 
Cleveland  and  Erie  Railroad,  14  miles  from  Cleveland. 

WICKLTFFE,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana. 

WICKLIFFE,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa. 

WICKLOW,  wikffi,  a co.  of  Ireland,  Leinster,  having 
E.  the  sea.  N.W.  and  S.  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Carlow,  and  Wexford.  Area  781  square  miles  or  499,840 
acres,  of  which  280.393  are  reported  to  be  arable.  17,600  in 
plantation,  and  200,745  uncultivated.  Pop.  in  1851,  98,978. 
The  coast  is  mostly  precipitous,  dangerous  owing  to  shoals, 
and  presenting  only  the  indifferent  harbors  of  Wicklow  and 
Arklow;  the  centre  of  the  county  is  a maze  of  mountains. 
Principal  rivei's,  the  Liffey  and  Slany  in  the  AV.,  the  Ovoca 
and  A'^artrey  in  the  E.,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  county.  The 
soil  is  fertile  in  the  low  lands;  the  county  is  in  many  parts 
well  wooded  and  extremely  picturesque.  The  estates  are 
generally  large.  Principal  crops,  oats  and  potatoes,  with 
some  wheat  in  the  E. ; in  the  mountains,  grazing  is  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  husbandry.  From  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of 
copper  ore,  and  from  1400  to  3800  tons  of  lead  annually  are 
produced;  and  large  quantities  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  and 
some  gold,  are  met  with.  Principal  towns,  AA’icklow,  Arklow. 
and  Bray.  The  county  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  Glandalagh  or  Glandalongh,  formerly  an 
episcopal  see  in  this  county,  is  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  ruins  in  the  United  Kingdom,  termed  the  “seven 
churches.” 

AVICKLOW,  a seaport  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the 
above  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  A'^artrey,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  8 arches,  and  at  the  head  of  a small  bay,  27  miles 
S.E.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1851,  3141.  It  is  re.sorted  to  for 
sea-bathing,  and  has  some  import  trade,  and  exports  copper 
ore  and  corn.  The  harbor  admits  only  vessels  drawing  9 
feet  water  at  high  tides.  Races  are  held  annually  on  the 
const.  It  gives  the  titles  of  Earl  and  A’iscount  to  the  How- 
ard family.  AVicklow  Head,  about  2^  miles  E.S.E..  is  sur- 
mounted by  two  lighthouses,  respectively  540  and  250  feet 
In  height,  in  lat.  52°  57'  9"  N.,  Ion.  6°  AV. 

AVICKH  OAV',  a coutity  of  AVest  Australia,  surrounded  by 
the  counties  of  AVellington,  Grantham,  Peel.  Goderich,  and 
Nelson.  The  William  traverses  its  N.  part;  the  other  rivers 
axe  the  Arthur,  Buchanan,  and  Beaufort;  and  it  contains 
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many  salt  lakes,  and  some  fine  grass  lands.  The  Saddleback 
Mountain,  2500  feet  in  height,  is  near  its  N.AV.  extremity 
Principal  villages,  Bannister  and  AA’illiamsburg. 

AVICK'MERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

AAHCK  ST.  LAAAVRENCE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Scs 
merset. 

AVHCK/WAR,  a market-town,  nominal  borough,  and  pariah 
of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester,  on  the  Birmingham  Railway, 
13  miles  N.E.  of  Bristol.  Pop.  of  parish  in  1851,  966. 

AA'ICOMHCO,  a small  river  which  rises  in  Sussex  co.,  Dela- 
ware, and  flows  south-westward  through  Somerset  county, 
Alaryland,  into  Fishing  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Chesapeake,  It 
is  navigable  to  Salisbury. 

AVICOMICO  CHURCH,  a post-office  of  Northumberland  co., 
A'irginia,  98  miles  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

AA’ICONIS'CO  CREEK,  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  flowfc 
into  the  Susquehanna  River. 

AAHCONISCO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dauphin  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  AA'iconisco  Creek,  about  33  miles  N.  of  Har- 
risburg. Large  quantities  of  coal  are  taken  from  the  Bear 
Alountain,  near  the  village,  and  are  transported  by  railroad 
to  the  Susquehanna  River.  Pop.  2522. 

AVIDAAVKA,  •^e-div/ka,  or  AVTDAAVA,  t^e-di'vd,  a town 
of  Poland,  province  and  44  miles  S.E.  of  Kalisz,  on  the  Wi- 
dawka.  Pop.  1510.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens  and 
hosiery. 

AAHD^COMBE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

AYID'DECOMBE-IN-TUE-MOOR,  a pari.-^h  of  England,  oo. 
of  Devon. 

AVIDDERN,  t^id'dern,  a town  of  AA'urtemberg,  on  the  Jaxt, 
8 miles  N.N.AV.  of  Oehringen. 

WID'DIAL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

AA’IDDIN,  a town  of  Turkey.  See  AYidin. 

AAHD'DINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

AVID'DRINGTON  or  AAHD/RINGTON,  a parochial  chapelry 
of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland,  on  the  York  and  Ber- 
wick Railway,  7i  miles  N.E.  of  Morpeth. 

AYIDE-BAY,  an  inlet  of  East  Australia,  lat.  26°  S.  It 
receives  the  Mary  River,  and  has  opposite  to  it  Great  Sandy 
Island. 

AVIDEtMAN’S,  a post-office  of  Abbeville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

AA’ID’FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

AA’IDFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

AA'IDFORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

AVIDIN,  AVIDDIN,  Avid'din',  or  VID/IN,  (L.FiWa,)  a strong- 
ly fortified  town  of  European  Turkey,  Bulgaiia,  on  the 
Danube,  near  the  Servian  Frontier,  46  miles  S.  of  Gladova. 
Pop.  25,000.  It  is  the  residence  of  a pasha  and  a Greek  arch- 
bishop, has  numerous  mosques,  and  some  trade  in  rock-salt, 
corn,  and  wine;  but  its  only  good  building  is  the  office  of 
the  Austrian  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

AA’ID^LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

AVlDt.MERE-POOLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notting- 
ham. 

AAHDNAU,  AvidtnSw,  a village  and  pari.sh  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  St.  Gall,  near  the  Rhine.  Pop.  2052. 

AVTD/NESS-AVITH-AP/PLETON,  a township  of  England, 
co.  of  Lancaster. 

AA'ID'AVORTHY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

AYIDZY,  a town  of  Ru.ssian  Poland.  See  Vidzy. 

AVIEBELSIIEIM,  Avee'bels-hime',  a village  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  government  of  Treves.  Pop.  1277. 

AVIED  or  AVIED-NEAA'-AVIED.  See  New-AA'ied. 

AVIEDA,  tvee'di,  a village  of  Brunswick,  circle  of  Blank- 
enburg,  4 miles  N.N.AA'.  of  AA'alkenried.  Pop.  1129. 

AAHEDENBRUCK,  (AViedenbriick.)  t^eetdgn-briik',  a town 
of  Prussian  AYestphalia,  40  miles  S.AY,  of  Minden,  on  the 
Ems.  Pop.  2710. 

AA’IEDIKON.  t^eetde-kon,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
and  close  to  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Zurich.  Pop.  1341. 

AVIEGSTADTL,  (AViegstadtl.)  ^eeo'stgttT,  or  AVICH- 
STADEL.  (AVichstiidel,)  wiK'stA'el,  a town  of  Austrian 
Silesia,  12  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Troppau.  Pop.  3195. 

AA'IEGSTADTL.  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  36  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Kiiniggratz.  Pop.  848. 

AVIEHE,  ^eeteh.  or  AVECIIE,  ^^K'eh,  a town  of  Prussian 
Saxony.  27  miles  AA'.S.AV.  of  Merseburg,  capital  of  the  circle 
of  Eckartsberge.  Pop.  1850. 

AA'IEKEA’^ORST,  wee'keh-voRst',  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  and  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  AA'impe. 
Pop.  1030. 

AVIELB.YRK,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  AYillenbbrq. 

AA’IELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

AYIELICHOAA'O,  ^e-A'le-Ko'vo,  a town  of  Prussiat  Poland, 
32  miles  S.AY.  of  Posen.  Pop.  1070. 

AA'IELTCZKA,  ^e-litch'ka  or  vy.'l-litchTi.i.  a mining  town 
of  Austrian  Poland,  Galicia,  18  miles  AA'.  of  Bochnia.  Pop. 
4500.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  salt-mine,  probably  the  largest 
and  most  productive  in  the  world,  yielding  annually  up- 
wards of  700,000  cwts.  of  rock-salt.  VYithin  this  mine  are 
a fresh-water  lake,  a rivulet,  and  a chapel  hewn  out  of  •»~*k- 
salt. 

AYIELIZ,  a town  of  Russia.  See  A'emzh. 

AA'IELSBEKE,  weel8ff)A'kfh,  a village  of  Belgium.  pr(» 
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vinoe  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  Lys,  18  miles  S.  of  Bruges. 
Pop.  1954. 

WIELUN,  ^e-A^oon,  a town  of  Poland,  province  and  44 
miles  S.K.  of  Kalisz.  Pop.  3000,  many  of  whom  are  Jews. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths. 

WIEN,  the  capital  city  of  Austria.  See  Vienna. 

WIENER-NEUSTADT,  a town  of  Lower  Austria.  See 
Neustadt. 

WIENERWALD,  ■^ee/ner-^Alt',  (the  “Vienna  Forest.”)  a 
mountain-range  of  South  Germany,  a branch  of  the  Noric 
Alps,  extending  from  the  Styrian  frontier  N.E.  to  the  Dan- 
ube, near  Vienna,  and  separating  Lower  Austria  into  the 
circles  above  and  below  the  Wienerwald. 

WIEPRZ,  tryApRzh  or  ^e-ApuzlJ,  a river  of  Poland,  go- 
vernment of  Lublin,  rises  S.  of  Zamosz,  flows  N.  and  W., 
and  after  a course  of  150  miles  joins  the  Vistula. 

WIERDE,  weeR'deh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and 
4 miles  S.E.  of  Namur,  on  a stream  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
1166. 

WIERDEN,  weeR^den,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of 
Overys.sel,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Deventer.  Pop.  1704. 

WIERINGEN,  ^eeh'ing-en,  an  island  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  North  Holland,  in  the  Zuyder-Zee.  9 miles  S.E. 
of  the  Uelder.  Length  6 miles,  breadth  H miles.  P.  1500. 

WIEKS,  weeRs.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilainaut, 
on  the  Canal  of  Antoing,  22  miles  W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  3340. 

WIEKUSZOW,  ^e-A-roo-.«hov/,  a town  of  Poland,  province 
and  31  miles  S.  of  Kalisz,  on  the  Prosiia.  Pop.  3400. 

WIERZBOLOW.  we-aiRzh-boOov,  WIRBALLEN  or  WYR- 
BALLEN,  wiR-bdPlen,  a town  of  Poland,  government  of 
Augustowo.  8 miles"  AV.S.W.  of  Wilkowiszki.  Pop.  2060. 

WIESBADEN,  ^ees'bA'den,  or  WISBADEN,  wis/bA'den,  a 
town  and  one  of  the  principal  watering-places  of  Germany, 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  Na.ssau,  on  the  Salzbach,  an  affluent 
of  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Taunus  Mountains.  5 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Mentz.  Population  in  1863,  22,284,  be- 
sides the  military.  The  chief  edifices  are  a cathedi'al, 
ducal  residence,  infantry  and  artillery  barracks,  mint,  and 
theatre;  the  Kursaal,  a large  edifice,  contains  a vast 
saloon  and  many  fine  apartments.  It  has  many  good  inns 
and  lodging-houses,  an  old  and  new  castle.  Roman  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  churches,  a hospital,  orphan  asy- 
lum. public  library  with  50,000  volumes,  museum  of  anti- 
quities, and  gallery  of  paintings.  Its  springs,  the  ancient 
Aqu(B-Mattiaci,  are  saline,  containing  silica,  iron,  and  free 
carbonic  acid ; and  the  hottest,  the  KfichWunn,  has  a tem- 
perature of  150°  Farenheit.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Frankfort  and  Bibcrich. 

WIESE,  wee/zeh,  WIESEN,  ^ee'zen.  or  WIESA,  wee^zA. 
a river  of  Germany,  rises  on  the  Feldberg,  in  the  S.  of  Ba- 
den, and  flows  .about  45  miles,  first  S.W.  then  W.S.W.,  and 
joins  the  Rhine  on  the  right,  about  2 miles  below  Basel. 

WIESE,  tvee'zeh,  or  wIeSA,  Ivee^zA.  a village  of  Saxony, 
15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chemnitz,  with  public  baths,  and  1200 
inhabitants. 

WIESE.  GRAFLICH.  (Graflich.)  grgffliK  ^ee^zeh,  a village 
of  Prussian  Silesia,  government  of  Oppeln,  circle  of  Neu- 
itadt.  Pop.  1504. 

WIESELBURG,  wee^zel-booRo',  (Hun.  Mosony,  mo'shonf,) 
a town  of  West  Hungary,  capital  of  a county,  on  an  arm  of 
the  Danube.  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Presburg.  Pop.  2960. 

WIESELBURG,  a market-town  of  Lower  Austria,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Great  and  Little  Erlaf.  23  miles  W.S.W.  of 
St.  Pul  ten. 

WIESEN,  ^ee^zen,  a river  of  South-West  Germany  .and 
Switzerland,  after  a S.W.  course  of  40  miles,  past  Todtnau 
and  Schbnau,  joins  the  Rhine.  2 miles  N.  of  Basel.  It  for- 
merly gave  name  to  a circle  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden. 

WIESENBRONN,  ^ee'zen-bronn',  a village  of  Bavaria, 
Lower  Franconia,  near  Kitzingen.  Pop.  1080. 

WIESE.XSTEIG,  #ee'zen-stTG',  a town  of  WUrtemburg.  cir- 
cle of  Danube,  on  the  Fils.  19  miles  N.W.  of  Ulm.  P.  1396. 

WIESENTHAL.  ^ee/zeii-tAP,  Ober,  o'ber,  and  Unter, 
fiOfflt^r,  two  towns  of  Sa  tony,  circle  of  Zwickau,  on  the 
Bohemian  frontier,  27  miles  S.  of  Chemnitz.  United  pop. 
3640,  chiefly  engaged  in  mining. 

WIESENTHAL,  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  and  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Elbogen,  in  the  Erzgeberge.  Pop.  1670,  employed 
in  silver,  copper,  and  tin  mines. 

M lESENTHAL,  town  of  Germany,  grand-duchy  of  Ba- 
den, 3 miles  E.S.E.  of  Philii)psburg.  Pop.  1450. 

WIESENTHEID,  ^ee'zen-tite',  a market-town  of  Bava- 
ria. 20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Wurzburg.  Pop.  1091. 

WIESLOCH,  ^eesfloK,  a town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Lower 
Rhine,  on  the  Leimbach.  and  on  the  Baden  Railway,  8 miles 
S.  of  Heidelberg.  Pop.  2721. 

WIESS  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Jasper  co.,  Texas. 

WIESTETZ-KRALOWY.  See  KiiNiasTADTL. 

WIEWALITZ.  a villiige  of  Prussia.  See  Lanqendorf. 

WIEZE,  wee'zeh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Glanders,  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  100.3. 

WIFLISBURG,  a town  of  Switzerland.  See  Avenches. 

WIG^AN.  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  town, 
parish,  and  town.«hip  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  on  the 
Douglas  River,  near  its  head,  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Ca- 
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nal,  and  on  the  North-Western  Railway,  at  the  intersection  Oi 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Line,  15j  miles  S.  of  Preston. 
Pop.  of  borough  in  1861,  37,657.  The  town,  the  centre  of  8 
productive  coal-field,  is  pretty  well  built  and  improving,  but 
it  has  a blackened  appearance  from  numerous  furnaces 
The  church  is  a stately  old  edifice,  containing  several  fine 
monuments;  and  here  are  several  dissenting  chapels,  h 
large  town-hall,  sessions-hall,  commercial-hall  for  the  sale 
of  manufactures,  a borough  jail,  sub.scription  library,  me- 
chanics’ institute,  dispensary,  barracks,  grammar  school, 
bluecoat  school,  and  a school  of  industry  for  the  education 
of  dome.slic  servants.  Annual  revenue  of  charities  about 
2000L  The  population  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  and  cotton  goods  and  in  iron  works,  and 
factories  for  edge  tools,  nails,  brass  wares,  machinery,  and 
agricultural  implements.  Wigan  returns  2 members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  town  zealously  supported 
the  royalists  in  the  civil  war;  and  at  its  N.  end  is  a pillar, 
commemorating  the  death  of  Sir  T.  Tildesley,  killed  in  an 
action  here,  25th  August,  1650. 

WIG'BOROUGH,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Es.sex. 

WTGBOROUGH,  LITi’LE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Essex. 

WIG'GENHALL  ST.  GERMAN,  a parish  or  Eugland,  co. 
of  Norfolk. 

WIGGENHALL  ST.  MARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

WIGGENHALL  ST.  MARY  MAGDALENE,  a parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WIGGENHALL  ST.  PETER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

WIG'GENHOLT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

WIGGHER,  ^ik'ker,  a river  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Lucerne,  flows  N.,  and  joins  the  Aar  on  the  right  at  Aar- 
burg.  Length  21  miles. 

WIG^GINTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 

WIGGINTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

WIGGINTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

WIGGINTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

WIG'HILL,  a parish  of  England,  county  and  ainsty  of 
York. 

WIGHT,  ISLE  OP.  See  Isle  of  Wight. 

WIGIITON,  wi/ton,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WIGLMORE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

WIGRY,  #ee'gree  or  vee'grih,  a lake  of  Poland,  go- 
vernment of  Augustowo,  about  6 miles  S.E.  of  Suwalki ; 
greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  6 miles,  mean  breadth  about  I 
mile.  On  an  island  in  the  lake  is  an  old  monastery,  now 
the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Lithuania. 

W'lG'STON  MAGNA,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester, 

WIGSTON  PAR/VA,  a chapelry,  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

W’lGH'OFT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

W'lG/TON,  a market-town,  parish,  and  township  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Cumberland,  on  the  Carlisle  and  Whitehaven 
Railway,  IH  niiles  S.W.  of  Carlisle.  Pop.  of  town  in  1851, 
4244.  The  town,  pleasantly  situated,  has  an  endowed  gram- 
mar school,  a Friends’  school  for  60  boys,  a hospital  for 
widows  of  the  clergy,  several  branch  banks,  manufactures 
of  ginghams,  muslins,  fustians,  and  checks.  There  is  a 
large  horse  fair  held  here,  February  20,  and  5 other  annual 
fairs.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Sir  R.  Smirke,  and  of  the  Cum- 
berland poet  Ewan  Clarke.  About  1 mile  S.  of  the  town  is 
Old  Carlisle,  anciently  a Roman  station. 

WIGTON,  a township.  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

WIG'TON,  WIGG’OWN  or  WIGTONSHIRE,  wig/ton-shir, 
or  WEST  GAL'LOWAY,  the  most  S.W.  county  of  Scot- 
land, having  on  the  E.  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
N.  Ayrshire.  W.  the  North  Channel,  and  on  the  S.  the  Irish 
Sea.  Area  451  square  miles,  or  288,640  acres,  of  which  about 
100,000  acres  are  estimated  to  be  arable ; 100.000  acres  uncul- 
tivated, and  the  remainder  waste.  Pop.  in  1851,  43.389.  On 
the  S.  it  is  indented  by  Wigton  and  Luce  Bays,  and  the  latter, 
with  Loch  Rj-^an  on  the  N.W.,  nearly  shut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  area,  form  the  peninsula  called  the  Rhinns  of  Galloway. 
Surface  undulating,  ri.sing  towards  the  N.  to  1500  feet  above 
the  sea.  Principal  rivers,  the  Cree,  which  forms  the  E. 
boundary,  Bladenoch,  Tarf,  and  Luce,  all  flowing  S.  About 
one-third  of  the  county  consists  of  moorlands,  interspersed 
with  small  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  are  Dowalton  and 
Castle  Kennedy  Lochs ; the  rest  of  the  surface  is  pretty 
well  tilled,  or  in  excellent  pastures,  especially  in  the  mar 
chers,  or  “ low  country,”  between  Wigton  and  Luce  Bays, 
and  in  the  Rhinns,  where  the  land  is  highly  fertile.  Prin- 
cipal crops,  oats  and  barley,  but  considerable  quantities  of 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  raised.  Breeds  of  cattle 
are  very  superior.  Estates  mostly  large;  farms  of  medium 
size;  and  farm-houses  and  roads  are  mostly  in  excellent 
order.  Principal  towns,  Wigton,  Stranraer,  and  Whithorn. 
The  county  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
abounds  with  antiquities,  chiefly  those  antecedent  to  the 
Roman  dominion. 

WIGTON  or  W'IGTOWN,  a royal  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  seaport  town,  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
capital  of  the  above  county,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bladenoch 
in  Wigton  Bay,  9 miles  N.  of  Whithorn.  Pop.  of  burgh  in 
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ISbi  £2.J2.  It  is  well  built  and  clean,  and  has  a town-house, 
with  a court  and  assembly  rooms,  a subscription  library, 
uad  prison  ; custom-house,  stamp-office,  and  an  elegant 
market  cross.  The  harbor,  about  ^ of  a mile  distant,  be- 
longs to  the  port  of  Dumfries.  Steamers  ply  to  Liverpool. 
The  burgh  unites  with  Stranraer.  Whithorn,  and  New  Gal- 
loway, in  sending  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

WIGTON  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  between  Wig- 
tonshire  and  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  is  15  miles  in 
length,  breadth  at  entrance  12  miles.  At  its  head  it  receives 
the  Cree. 

WIGTONSIIIRE  or  WIGTOWN,  Scotland.  See  Wigton. 

WIIIERIES,  vee'eh-ree',  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Ilainaut,  2 miles  S.W.  of  Mons.  Pop.  1614. 

WIJGIIEN,  a village  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Wtchen. 

WIJHE,  a village  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Wyhe. 

WI.JK,  a village  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Wyk. 

WIJK-BIJ-DUURSTEDE.  See  Wyk-bei-Duurstede, 

WI.INKOOPSBAAI,  De.  See  WYnkoopsbaai. 

WHKE.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

W'lL'BARSTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northiimpton. 

WILGJERFORCE,  a town  or  village  of  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  co.  of  Cook,  on  llawkesbury  River,  30  miles  N.W. 
of  Sydney. 

WIL^BERFOSS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

WIL/BRAHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

WILBRAHAM,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge, contiguous  to  Wilbraham. 

WIL'BRAIIAM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hampden 
co.,  Massachusetts,  about  10  miles  E.  of  Springfield.  The 
village  is  situated  2 miles  from  the  Western  Railroad,  by 
which  the  township  is  intersected,  and  contains  2 churches, 
3 stores,  and  the  Wesleyan  Academy,  an  institution  of  high 
repute,  founded  in  1824.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2081. 

WIL'BURTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

WIL/BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WILBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WILBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WILCHINGEN,  tviPKing-en,  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Sehaffhausen.  Pop.  1139. 

WIL/COT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

WIL'COTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

AVIL'COX,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Alabama, 
has  an  area  of  940  square  miles.  The  Alabama  River  flows 
through  the  county,  and  it  is  also  watered  by  Piue  Barren 
Creek.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  partly  occupied  by 
prairies  and  forests  of  pine.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
producing  cotton  and  Indian  corn.  The  Alabama  River  is 
navigable  by  large  steamboats  through  the  county  during 
the  whole  year.  Capital,  Camden.  Pop.  24,618,  of  whom 
6821  were  free,  and  17,797  slaves. 

WILCOX,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co.,  Mississippi. 

WILCOX’S  STORE,  a post-village  of  Casey  co.,  Kentucky. 

WIL^COXYILLE,  a post-village  in  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois, 
near  the  Illinois  River,  55  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

WILDBAD  GASTEIN,  a village  of  Austria.  See  Gastein. 

WILDBAD,  <vilt/bdt,  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  circle  of 
Black  Forest,  on  the  Enz,  in  a deep  valley,  28  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  1735.  It  has  warm  baths,  with  a tem- 
perature from  94°  to  100°  Fahrenheit,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented by  visitors  in  summer. 

WILDBERG,  ti'ilt/b§RG,  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  circle  of 
Black  Forest,  on  the  Nagold,  23  miles  W.S.W.  of  Stuttgart. 
Pop.  1787. 

WILDBERG,  a village  of  Upper  Austria,  circle  of  M'ilil, 
near  Kirchschlag,  with  a mountain  fortress  in  which  King 
Wenceslaus  (Wenzel)  of  Bohemia  was  kept  prisoner. 

WILD  CAT,  a post-office  of  Whitley  co.,  Kentucky. 

WILD  CAT,  a township  in  Tipton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop,  787. 

WILD  CAT,  a postroffice  of  Carroll  co.,  Indiana. 

WILD  CAT,  post-office.  Lancaster  district,  South  Carolina. 

WMLD^CAT  CREEK,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Howard  county, 
and  flows  westward  into  the  IV abash,  4 miles  above  La- 
fayette, after  a course  of  about  75  miles. 

WILDEMANN,  <viFdeh-minn',  a mining  town  ofGermany, 
Hanover,  in  the  Harz,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Clausthal.  Pop.  1000. 

WIL^DEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

WILDENFELS,  ^iPden-fels',  a town  of  Saxony,  18  miles 
S.W.  of  Chemnitz,  with  a noble  residence.  Pop.  2374. 

WILDENSCHWERT  or  WILDENSCIIWEHD,  tvil'den- 
shw^Rt',  a town  of  Bohemia,  25  miles  E.  of  Chrudim,  on  the 
Adler,  and  on  the  railway  from  Briinn  to  Prague.  P.  2883. 

WII/DERNESS,  a post-office  of  Spottsylvania  co.,  Virginia. 

WILDERNESS,  a small  post-village  of  Clark  co.,  Alabama. 

WILDERVANK,  wiPder-vdnk'  or  wiPder-fdnk',  a village 
of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Groningen,  9 miles  S.W,  of 
Winschoten.  Pop.  3820. 

WILDESIIAUSEN,  wiPdes-h5w'zen,  a town  of  Oldenburg, 
on  the  Hunte,  20  miles  S.1V\  of  Bremen.  Pop.  2008. 

WILDHAUS,  wilt/hbwss,  a mountain  village  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  and  15  miles  S.  of  St.  Gall,  with  the  house  in 
which  the  reformer  Zwingli  was  Dorn  January  1,  1484. 

WILD  HAWS,  a post-village  of  Izard  co.,  Arkansas,  about 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Mouut  Olive. 
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WILGION,  a market-town  of  Austria,  Styria,  circle  of 
Gratz,  on  the  railway  from  Gratz  to  Marburg.  Pop.  2500. 

WILD  RICE  RIVER,  a stream  of  Minnesota,  ris'ug  in 
about  45°  53'  lat.,  and  97°  7'  W.  Ion.,  flows  N.N.E.  and  falls 
into  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  Length  near  100  miles. 

WILDSCHUTZ,  (Wildschiitz,)  ^iltA'^hiits,  or  WILTSCH, 
tfriltsh,  a village  of  Bohemia,  27  miles  N.E.  of  Bidschow. 
Pop.  1256. 

WILDSCHUTZ  or  WILTSCH,  a village  of  Moravia,  circle 
of  Troppau,  in  the  valley  of  Buchberg.  Pop.  1341. 

WILDUNGEN,  Alt,  dlt  #iPdoong-en,  a town  of  Germany, 
7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Waldeck,  on  the  Wilde.  Pop.  450. 

WILDUNGEN,  Nieder,  ueeMer  f^iPduong-en,  a town  of 
Germany,  S.  of  Alt  Wilduagen,  has  a lyceum,  and  mineral 
springs.  Pop.  1780. 

WILES,  (wilz.)  CAPE,  South  Australia,  co.  of  Flinders, 
bounds  Sleaford  Bay  on  the  W.  Lat.  34°  57'  S.,  Ion.  135°  38'  E. 

WI/LEY’S  COVE,  a post-office  of  Searcy  co.,  Arkansas. 

WI'LEYVILLE,  a post-office  of  Desha  co.,  Arkansas. 

WIL'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

WILIIAM^STEAD,  a parish  of  England,  eo.  of  Bedford. 

WILHELMSBURG,  ^ihh^lms-booRG',  a market-town  of 
Lower  Austria,  on  the  Trasen,  6 miles  S.  of  St.  Polten. 

WILHELMSBURG,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Middle  Franconia,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Nuremberg. 

WILHELMSBURG,  a parish  of  Hanover,  N.E.  of  Harburg. 

WILHELMSDOHF,  ^iPhelms-doRf',  is  the  name  of  vil- 
lages in  Bavaria  and  Prussian  Silesia. 

WILIIELMSTHAL,  ^iFhelm.s-tdr,  a town  of  Prussian  Si- 
lesia, near  the  Austrian  frontier.  19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Glatz. 
Pop.  560. 

WILHERMSDORF,  ^iPh^Rms-doRf',  a market-town  of 
Bavaria,  W.N.W.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  1302. 

WILIA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Vilia. 

WILKES,  wilks.  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  North  Ca- 
rolina : area  estimated  at  550  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Yadkin  River.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  espe- 
cially towards  the  N.W.  border,  which  extends  near  the 
summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fer- 
tile, and  the  land  is  mostly  adapted  to  pasturage.  The 
county  contains  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore.  Organized  in 
1777.  and  named  in  honor  of  John  Wilkes,  who,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  British  Parliament,  opposed  the  oppressive  mea- 
sures of  the  government  towards  the  American  colonies 
Capital,  Wilkes  borough.  Pop.  14,749,  of  whom  13,541  were 
free,  and  1208  slaves. 

WILKES,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Georgia,  contains 
390  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Broad  and  Little  Bivers, 
and  by  Dry  Fork  and  Fishing  Creeks.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating, and  the  soil  is  various.  The  county  contains  .some 
wornout  iapd.  In  1850  this  county  produced  133,213  bu.shels 
of  oats,  the  greatest  quantity  prodTL^ad  by  any  county  in 
the  state.  Wilkes  county  contains  iron  ore,  granite,  quartz, 
and  other  minerals  of  the  primary  formation.  A branch 
railroad  extends  from  the  Georgia  Railroad  to  the  county- 
seat.  Formed  in  1777.  Capital,  Washington.  Pop.  11,420, 
of  whom  3467  were  free,  and  7953  slaves. 

WILKESBARRE,  wilks/bir-re,  a thriving  post-borough 
and  township,  capital  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  110 
miles  N.E.  from  Harrisburg.  It  is  situated  in  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley  of  Wyoming,  and  commands  a fine  view 
of  river  and  mountain  scenery.  The  borough  contains, 
besides  the  county  buildings,  several  chur(  hes  and  acade- 
mies, 3 national  banks,  and  2 or  3 newspaper  offices;  also 
an  iron  furnace,  and  other  factories.  A bridge  across  the 
river  connects  the  borough  with  Kingston.  The  Lehigh 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad  extends  southward  20  miles  to 
White  Haven.  The  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  Railroad 
connects  Wi I kesbarre  directly  with  Scranton  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Danville  on  the  other.  Another  railroad  is  pro- 
jected to  the  Delaware  Water-Gap.  The  trade  of  the  borough 
is  facilitated  by  the  North  Branch  Canal,  and  by  a plank- 
road  leading  to  Scranton.  Large  quantities  of  anthracite 
coal  are  procured  from  the  beds  which  surround  the  town, 
and  which  are  among  the  thickest  in  the  state.  An  exten- 
sive rolling-mill  was  erected  here  about  1840,  but  its  opera- 
tion was  suspended  a few' years  since.  Incorporated  in  1806. 
Pop.  in  1850,  2723 ; in  1860,  4253. 

WILKESBOROUGH,  wilks'bur-ruh,  a posUvillap.  capital 
of  Wilkes  CO.,  North  Carolina,  on  the  Yadkin  Rive>-,  near 
its  source,  170  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  about  200. 

WILKESBOROUGH,  a post-village  in  McLean  co.,  Illinoig, 
60  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

WILKESBURG,  wilks^burg,  a post-office  of  Covington  co., 
Mississippi. 

WILKESVILLE,  wilks/vill,  a small  village  of  Gallia  co., 
Ohio. 

WILKESVILLE.  a post-village  and  township  of  Vinton 
co.,  Ohio,  about  75  miks  S.S.E  of  Columbus.  The  township 
is  intersected  by  Racoon  Creek,  which  flows  Intc  the  Ohio 
River.  Pop.  1316. 

WIL'KINS,  a post-township  of  Alleghany  co.,  PenusyL 
vania,  about  9 miles  E of  Pittsburg.  Pep.  2260. 

WILKINS,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Ohio. 


WTUKINSBURG,  a post-village  of  Wilkins  township, 
Alleghany  co..  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
7 miles  E.  of  Pittsburg.  It  has  a number  of  stores,  and 
about  700  inhabitants. 

WIL'KINSON,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Georgia, 
has  an  area  of  435  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E. 
by  the  Oconee  River,  intersected  by  Commissioner’s  and  Big 
Sandy  Creeks,  and  ai.so  drained  by  Cedar  and  Turkey  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  undulating,  and  extensively  covered 
with  forests  of  pine.  On  the  Oconee  and  several  creeks  the 
land  is  productive,  but  the  pine  lands  are  not  of  the  first 
quality.  The  soil  is  described  as  a mixture  of  gray  sandy 
and  “ mulatto  land.”  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Central  Railroad.  It  contains  one  sulphur  and  chalybeate 
spring.  Named  in  honor  of  General  James  Wilkinson,  of 
Maryland.  Capital,  Irwington.  Pop.  9376,  of  whom  5489 
were  free,  and  3887  slaves. 

WILKINSON,  a county  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Mississippi,  bordering  on  Louisiana,  has  an  area  of  about 
700  square  miles.  The  Mississippi  River  forms  its  boundary 
on  the  W..  aiid  the  llomochitto  on  the  N.  The  surface  is 
uneven  ; the  soil  is  highly  productive,  and  is  mostly  occu- 
pied by  plantations  of  cotton  and  Indian  corn.  The  county 
is  partly  intersected  by  the  West  Feliciana  Railroad.  Capi- 
ta), Woodville.  Pop.  16,933,  of  whom  2801  were  free,  and 
13,132  slaves. 

WILKINSON,  a township  of  Desha  co.,  Arkansas.  P.  265. 

WILKINSON’S  LANDING,  a small  village  of  Perry  co., 
Mis.souri. 

W'ILKINSONVILLE,  a post-village  in  Worcester  co.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 39  miles  W.  of  Boston. 

WILKINSONYILLE.  a village  in  Che.sterfield  co.,  Virginia, 
32  miles  S.tV.  of  Richmond. 

WILKINSVILLE.  a post-village  in  Union  district.  South 
Carolina.  98  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Columbia. 

W'ILKINSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Dyer  co.,  Tennes.see. 

W’ILKOMIERZ  or  WILKOMIR,  a town  of  Russian  Po- 
land. See  ViLKOMEER. 

WILKOWISZKI,  tvil-ko-^ish'kee,  a town  of  Poland,  go- 
vernment of  Augustowo.  37  miles  N.  of  Suwalki.  Pop. 
3511.  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Jews. 

WILKSBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WILL,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Illinois,  bordering 
on  Indiana,  has  an  area  of  about  750  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Kankakee  and  Des  Plaines  Rivers,  branches 
of  the  Illinois.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  destitute 
of  timber,  excepting  small  groves.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  much  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  The  soil  of  the  prai- 
ries is  a deep,  sandy  loam,  adapted  to  Indian  corn  and  grass. 
Quarries  of  building-stone  are  worked  near  the  county  seat. 
The  Des  Blaines  River  furnishes  water-power.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  by  the 
Chicago  Branch  of  the  Central  Railroad,  the  Chicago  Alton 
and  St.  Louis,  and  by  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad. 
Named  in  honor  of  Conrad  Will,  for  many  ye<ars  a member 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature.  Capital.  Joliet.  Pop.  ‘29,321. 

WILLAMETTE,  wil-lahJmet,  written  also  WALLAMETTE 
and  WAIILAMUTTE  RIVER,  in  the  W.  part  of  Oregon  terri- 
tory, rises  in  Lane  county,  near  the  foot  of  the  Cascade  Range, 
and  flowing  fir-stN.W.,  and  then  in  a northerly  direction  for 
about  150  miles,  falls  into  the  Columbia  River  about  8 miles 
below  Fort  Vancouver.  It  is  navigable  for  ve.ssels  of  the 
largest  class  to  Portland.  15  miles.  Above  the  falls,  which 
are  25  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  fbr 
small  steamboats  60  miles.  Commencing  at  the  mouth  of 
this  river,  and  proceeding  upwards,  we  have  on  the  W.  side  the 
Tuality.  (tw6Be-te,)  Yam'  Hill,  Ilickreal,  (rick/re-awl.)  Lucki- 
miute,  Mary’s,  and  Long  Tom  Rivers,  all  rising  in  or  at  the 
base  of  the  Callapooya  Mountains.  Turning  and  descending 
on  the  right  bank,  w'e  pass  McKenzie’s,  Sexton’s,  Coupe, 
Sandyani,  Pudding,  Clackamus,  and  Jlilwaukee  Rivers, 
having  their  sources  on  the  sloiies  of  the  Ca.scade  Range. 
The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Marysville,  Salem,  Oregon 
City,  and  Portland.  The  valley  of  the  Willamette  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  fertile,  and  is  regarded  as  the  garden  of 
Oregon.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  valley 
is  the  buttes,  (pronounced  brUs  or  butex.)  high,  conical  hills, 
which  are  generally  insulated.  Near  the  mouth  of  Coupe 
River  there  are  two  buttes,  called  Pisgah  and  Sinai,  which 
are  half  a mile  apart  at  their  bases,  and  ri.se  about  1000  feet 
above  the  plain,  with  a level  country  all  around  them  for 
'20  miles.  From  one  part  of  Willamette  Valley,  near  the 
Kickreal,  seven  peaks  of  the  Cascade  Range,  crowned  with 
everlasting  snow,  may  be  seen  at  once.  Length  about  200 
miles. 

WILLAMETTE  FORKS,  a post-office  of  Linn  cO.,  Oregon. 

WIL'LAND,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

W'1LL.\U'MLZ.  a small  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  off  the 
coast  of  New  Britain,  lat.  5°  15'  3"  S.,  Ion.  149°  58'  10"  E. 

WILL'D  All,  a post-office  of  Wilkes  co.,  North  Carolina. 

WILLEBADESSEN,  ^iPlen-bi-d§s'sen.  a town  of  I’russian 
Westphalia.  46  miles  S.  of  Minden,on  the  Nethe.  Pop.  1305. 

WILLEBROEK.  wil'leh-brook',  a market-town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Antwerp.  2 miles  S.  of  Boom.  Pop.  3000. 

WlXiLEMSTAD,  wiPlym-stdt',  a fortified  town  of  the  Neth- 
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erlands.  province  of  North  Brabant,  cn  Hollands-dien  1’ 
miles  N.W.  of  Breda.  Pop.  1890.  ' 

WILLEMSTAD,  the  capital  town  of  the  island  of  Curacoa, 
on  its  S.  coast.  Lat.  '^f  Fort  Amsterdam,  I'i®  6'  3"  N.,  Ion. 
68°  54' W.  Pop.  7000.  It  has  a government  house,  and  ifi 
the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 

WIL'LEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

WILLENBERG,  VviPlen-bSiiG',  or  WIELBARK.  weePbaRk, 
a town  of  East  Prussia,  91  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kunigsberg.  Pop. 
1820. 

WIL'LENHALL.  a chapelry  of  England.  ,co.  of  Stafford.  3 
miles  E.  of  Wolverhampton,  on  the  North-Western  Railway. 

WILLER,  vee'yA/,  or  WEILLER,  vA'ya/,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Ilaut-Rhin,  23  miles  N. N.E.  of  Belfort.  P.  ‘2426. 

iviI/LERBl',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Y'ork,  East 
Riding. 

WHPLERICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

■WIL'LERSEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

WIL'LERSLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

WILLFSBOROUGII,  wills'bur-ruh,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Kent. 

WILHjESDEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Middlesex,  on 
the  London  and  N.W.  Railway,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Paddington. 

WIL'LESLEY,  a parish  &f  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

WIL'LE'T,  post-torvnship.  Cortland  co..  New  York.  P.983. 

W’lLLET,  a post-office  of  G-een  co.,  Wisconsin. 

WILLET.  a posLoffice  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WHL'LETTVILLE,  a post-office  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio. 

WIL'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

W'lLLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE.  See  Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 

WILLIAM  HENRY,  a town  of  Canada.  See  Sorel. 

WIL'LIAM  ISLAND,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  between  New 
Ireland  and  New  Britain. 

WILLIAM,  MOUN'T,  tbe  loftiest  peak  of  Graham’s  Land, 
Antarctic  Ocean. 

WILLIAM,  MOUNT,  the  loftiest  and  most  E.  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Grampian  Mountains,  Victoria.  Height  4500  feet. 

WILLIAM  RIVER,  co.  of  Wicklow,  East  Australia,  flows 
W.  and  joins  Murray  lliver,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Williamsburgh. 

WILLIAM  RIVER,  of  New  South  Wales,  after  a S.  course 
of  70  inile.s.  between  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Gloucester, 
joins  the  Hunter  near  Raymond-terrace.  See  Fort- William. 

W'lL'LIAMS,  a county  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana  and  Michigan,  has  an  area  of 
about  480  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Joseph’s 
and  'Tiffin  Rivers.  The  surface  is  level  or  undulating ; the 
soil  is  fertile.  'The  western  part  consists  of  “ oak  openings,” 
plains  wdiich  produce  a sparse  growth  of  oak.s.  It  is  traversed 
by  tlie  'Toledo  and  Chicago  Railroad,  Capital,  Bryan.  Pop. 
16,633. 

WILLIAMS,  a township  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Lebigh  Rivers, 
immediately  below  Easton.  Pop.  2830. 

WILLIAIMS.  a post-office  of  Christian  co.,  Kentucky,  45 
miles  N.  of  Hopkinsville. 

WIL/LIAMSBOROUGH,  a ppshvillage  in  Granville  co.. 
North  Carolina,  about  50  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Raleigh. 

WILLIAM’S  BRIDGE,  a post-office  of  Westchester  co., 
New  York. 

WIL'LIAMSBURG.  a district  in  the  S.E.  part  of  South 
Carolina,  has  an  area  of  1170  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.W.  by  Santee  River,  on  the  N.E.  by  Lynch’s  Creek 
and  the  Great  Pedee,  and  intersected  by  the  Black  River. 
'The  surface  is  level,  and  partly  overspread  with  pine  forests ; 
the  .«oil  is  generally  sandy.  The  most  fertile  land  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North-Eastern 
Railroad,  (unfinished.)  'The  Santee  River  is  navigable  by 
steamboats  along  the  border  of  the  district.  Capital,  Kings- 
tree.  Pop.  15,489,  of  whom  5230  were  free. 

WILITAMSBURG,  a post-township  of  Piscataquis  co., 
Maine,  80  miles  N'.N.E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  182. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hamp- 
shire CO.,  Massachusetts,  95  miles  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston, 
It  has  manufactures  of  iron  castings,  machinery,  edged  tools, 
carriages,  woollen  goods,  and  other  articles.  Pop.  ‘2095. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  Kings  co..  New  York,  with  tbe  vil- 
lage of  Greenpoint,  and  the  town  of  Brunswick,  forms  the 
principal  part  of  the  eastern  district  of  the  consolidated  city 
of  Brooklyn,  which  includes  generally  that  portion  of  the 
city  which  lies  North  and  East  of  the  Wailabout  Bay.  'The 
site  is  elevated,  with  a surface  diversified  with  gentle  undu- 
lations, and  gradually  rising  as ‘it  recedes  from  the  East 
River,  Like  the  western  district,  it  owes  its  growth  and 
prosperity  to  its  proximity  to  the  city  of  New  York,  a large 
portion  of  its  residents  doing  business  in  that  city  during 
the  day.  Six  steam  ferries  connect  the  eastern  district 
with  the  metropolis,  two  running  from  the  foot  of  South 
Seventh  Street,  and  two  from  the  foot  of  Grand  Street,  in 
Williamsburg,  and  two  from  the  foot  of  Greenpoint  Ave- 
nue, in  Greenpoint.  Williamsburg  and  Greenpoint  are 
regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  being  straight,  and  generally 
crossing  at  right  angles,  though  the  plan  is  sometimes  va- 
ried to  correspond  with  the  configuration  of  the  ground, 
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and  to  connect  with  the  streets  of  the  western  district. 
Grand  Street  and  South  Seventh  Street  are  the  principal 
thoroughfares ; First  Street  and  Fourth  Street  are  also  ac- 
tive business  streets.  The  houses  of  the  eastern  district  are 
neatly  and  well  built,  though  generally  not  more  than  two 
stories  high.  Many  of  the  dwellings,  however,  especialiy  in 
the  newer  portions  of  the  city,  are  large  and  very  handsome 
buildings.  The  eastern  district  of  Brooklyn  contains  about 
60  churches,  among  which  are  12  Methodist,  6 Baptist,  7 
Protestant  Episcopal,  6 Reformed  Butch,  5 Presbyterian,  6 
Roman  Catholic,  3 Ijutheran,  a Universalist,  and  a German 
Church,  and  a Jewish  Synagogue.  Of  these,  the  most  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  First  Baptist  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
and  South  Filth  Streets,  a handsome  building  of  fine  stone, 
in  a commanding  situation,  with  the  front  facing  East 
River;  the  Catholic  Church,  a fine  brick  building,  on  Second 
street,  between  South  Second  and  South  'J'hird  streets;  and 
the  First  Presbyterian,  a handsome  brick  edifice,  with  a 
steeple  and  clock  The  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church,  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  South  Fifth  Streets,  is  a massive 
and  imposing  structure,  with  a square  tower,  and  enclosed 
by  grounds  highly  improved.  Of  the  newer  churches,  the 
most  noticeable  is  Christ  Church  (Episcopal  ),on  Bedford  Ave- 
nue, an  elegant  structure  of  brown  freestone,  and  one  of  the 
finest  churches  inBrookl3m.  To  one  approaching  from  New 
York  or  the  western  district  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  this  part  of  the  city.  Being  flanked  on  each  side  by 
elegant  brownstone  houses,  partially  fronting  a small  pub- 
lic square,  it  forms  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
rows  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn.  The  Lee  Avenue  Reformed 
Butch  Church  is  another  large  and  handsome  building,  be- 
longing to  a society,  whose  Sunday  School  is  noted  as  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  the  United  States. 
The  eastern  district  of  Brooklyn  contains  3 banks,  2 sav- 
ings institutions,  and  one  daily  newspaper  office.  Among 
the  institutions  are  a Bible  Society,  organized  in  1845 ; a 
medical  society,  established  in  1852,  and  an  industrial  school. 
A Mercantile  Library  Association  is  now  (March,  1865)  being 
formed.  A medical  dispensary  has  also  been  established. 
The  district  has  a system  of  water-works  and  two  gas  com- 
panies, one  for  Williamsburg  and  one  for  Greenpoint. 
Numerous  manufactories  of  various  kinds  are  established  in 
this  district,  and  several  ship-yards  are  located  here,  some 
of  which  are  among  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments  are  situated  on  the 
East  River,  and  are  consi^icuous  objects  to  one  approaching 
from  the  water.  At  the  American  Plate  Glass  Manufactory, 
TFor  continuation,  see  Appendix.] 

WILLIAMSBURG  or  PENN’S  NECK,  a village  of  Middle- 
sex CO.,  New  Jersey,  contains  2 churches. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  New  Jersey.  See  Cedar  Creek. 

WILLIA.MSBURG,  a flourishing  post-borough  of  Blair  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Juniata  River,  and  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal,  157  miles  E.  of  Pittsburg.  It  contains  4 or  6 
churches,  1 woollen  factory,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  798. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a small  village  of  Northampton  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  70  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a city,  capital  of  James  City  co.,  Yir- 
ginia,  60  miles  E.  of  Richmond,  and  68  miles  N.W.  of  Nor- 
folk. It  is  situated  on  a level  plain  between  James  and 
York  Rivers,  6 miles  from  each.  It  is  the  oldest  incorporated 
town  in  the  state,  and  is  interesting  in  historic  associations. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  royal  government  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  and  afterwards  capital  of  the  state  until  1779. 
William  and  IMary  College,  founded  at  this  place  iti  1692.  is 
the  oldest  literary  institution  in  the  Union,  excepting  Har- 
vard University,  and  is  at  present  in  a flourishing  condition. 
The  library  contains  about  5000  volumes,  and  the  students 
in  attendance  generally  number  from  100  to  150.  Willi.ams- 
burg  is  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  stands 
deservedly  high  for  its  neatness,  order,  and  comfortable 
accommodations.  It  has  about  200  patients,  and  a hand- 
some edifice,  Avith  all  the  modern  improvements  in  arrange- 
ment. The  toAvn  contains  3 churches.  Episcopalian.  Baptist, 
and  Methodist.  First  settled  in  1632.  Pop.  estimated  at  1500. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a post-village  in  Iredell  co..  North 
Carolina,  157  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Covington  co., 
Mississippi,  on  an  aflluent  of  -Leaf  River,  60  miles  S.E.  of 
J.ackson. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a post-office,  Ilcndcr.son  co.,  Tennessee. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a small  village  of  Owen  co.,  Kentucky. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  IVhitley  co.. 
Kentucky,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  and  on  the  route  of 
the  Danville  and  Knoxville  Railroad,  125  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Frankfort,  has  1 church  and  several  stores.  Fourteen  miles 
below,  the  river  presents  a perpendicular  fall  of  60  feet, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  state. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cler- 
mont CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  E.  fork  of  Little  Miami  River,  28 
miles  E.  of  Cincinnati,  Avas  former! v the  county  seat.  P.  2084. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a small  village  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a thriving  village  of  Noble  co..  Ohio, 
ne.ar  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad,  about  40  miles  E.  of  Zanes- 
ville. 
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' WILLIAMSBURG,  a pleasant  village  of  Johnson  co,, 
Indiana,  on  Nineveh  Creek,  8 miles  S.  of  Franklin. 

M' .' LLIAMSBURG,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Indiana, 
on  a branch  of  Whitewater  River,  about  72  miles  E.  by  n! 
of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  about  300. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a post-village  in  Be  Kalb  co.,  Illinolg, 
about  60  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Chicago. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a small  village  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a post-village  in  CallaAvay  co.,  Missouri, 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

WILLIAIMSBURG,  a small  village  of  IMacon  co.,  Missouri, 

WIL/LIAMSBURG,  a village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Ilalten, 
35  miles  W.  of  Toronto.  Pop.  about  200. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  NORTH,  a village  of  Canada  West,  co. 
of  Dundas,  115  miles  S.W.  of  Montreal. 

WILLIAMS  CENTRE,  a posUvillage  of  Williams  co.,  Ohio, 
171  miles  N.W.  of  Columbus.' 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE.  See  Williamstown,  Massachu- 
setts. 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  GRANT,  a township  of  Aroostook 
co.,  Nlaine. 

■yVILLIAMS  CROSS  ROADS,  a small  post-village  of  Choc- 
taw CO.,  Alabama. 

WIL'LIAMSFIELB,  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  971. 

WI17LIAMS0N,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  of  .about  1150  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from 
IV.  to  E.  by  San  Gabriel  River,  and  also  drained  by  Brushy 
Creek.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  prairies  and  Avoodlands. 
Named  in  honor  of  Judge  Robert  IM.  M illiamson,  member 
of  Congress  of  the  republic  of  Texas.  Capital,  Georgetown. 
Pop.  4529,  of  Avhoni  3638  were  free,  and  891  slaves. 

WILLIAMSON,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Tennessee. 
Area  estimated  at  650  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  he.ad 
branches  of  Harpeth  River.  The  surface  is  uneven ; the  soil 
highly  productive  and  extensively  cultivated.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad.  It  is 
among  the  most  populous  counties  of  the  state.  Capital, 
Franklin.  Pop.  23,827,  of  whom  11,460  were  free,  and  12,367 
slaves. 

WILLIAMSON,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Illinois,  has  an 
area  of  390  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Big  Vluddy 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  S.  fork  of  Saline  River.  The 
county  consists  partly  of  prairie  and  partly  of  timbered 
land;  the  soil  is  productiA-e.  Stone-coal  is  .abundant.  Ca- 
pital, Marion.  Pop  12,205. 

WILLIAMSON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co.. 
New  York,  26  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Rochester.  The  tOAvn.sbip 
borders  on  Lake  Ontario.  Pop.  2682. 

WILLIAMSON,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kentucky. 

WILLIAMSON,  a post-office  of  OAven  co.,  Indiana. 

WILLIAMSON’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Le.xington  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina. 

WIL'LIAMSPORT,  a floAirishing  town,  capital  of  Lycom- 
ing county,  Pennsylvania,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  West  Branch  of  SusqAiehanna  River,  and  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  90  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg, 
and  198  miles  N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  The  Williamsport  and 
Elmira  Railroad  extends  from  this  place  to  Elmira,  78 
miles.  Williamsport  is  a favorite  place  of  resort  in  sum- 
mer, on  account  of  its  healthy  situation,  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  which  surrounds  it.  It  contains  a fine  new  brick 
couit-house,  12  churches,  2 national  banks,  1 state  bank, 

2 [)ublic  halls,  2 seminaries,  and  many  handsome  dAvellings. 
Six  neAvspapers  .are  published  here.  Tbe  West  Branch 
Canal,  which  passes  through  the  town,  affords  a ready  ac- 
cess to  the  best  markets,  and  large  quantities  of  lumbei' and 
grain  .are  shipped  at  this  phace.  The  bills  in  the  vicinity 
contain  coal  .and  iron  ore.  Here  are  3 foundries.  2 or  3 
machine-shops,  1 blast-furnace,!  Avoollen  factory,  20  steam 
saw-mills,  &c.  Pop.  in  1850,  1615;  in  1860  566 1;  in  1865, 
about  10.000 

WILLIAMSPORT,  Pennsylvania.  See  MoNONOAnELA  City. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  a post-village  of  IVashington  co.,  Mary- 
land, on  the  Potomac  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Conecocheague 
Creek,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Hagerstown.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  passes  through  the  place.  It  contains  a bank, 
Avith  a capital  of  $135,000,  and  numerous  stores. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  a post-village  of  Hardy  co.,  W.  Vir- 
ginia, aboAit  124  miles  S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

WILLIAMSPORT  or  PRUNTYTOWN,  capital  of  Taylor 
co.,  W.  Virginia,  about  1 or  2 miles  from  the  NorthAvestem 
Railroad,  and  100  miles  S.S.E.  of  Wheeling.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Rector  College,  founded  in  1839,  and  contains  2 churches. 

WILLI  AMSPORT,  a Aullage  of  Wood  co.,  W.  Virginia,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Marietta,  Ohio.  Pop.  about  250. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  a post-office  of  Pointe  Coup5e  parish, 
Louisiana. 

AVILLTAMSPORT.  a post-village  of  MaAiry  co..  Tennes.see 
on  Buck  River,  about  40  miles  S.AV.  of  Nashville.  Pop. 
about  250. 

WILLI.AMSPORT,  a thriving  village  of  (VUiinbiana  co.,  • 
Ohio,  on  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal,  163  miles  N.E.  of 
Columbus. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  a post-village  of  PicKaway  co.,  Ohio,  on 
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the  Cincinnati  Wilmington  and  Zanesville  Railroad,  9 miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Circleville. 

WfLLIA^ISl’ORT,  a small  village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  War- 
ren CO..  Indiana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wabash  River, 
76  miles  N.W.  of  Indianapolis.  It  has  an  active  trade, 
which  is  facilitated  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  The 
Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad  also  passes  through  this  place. 
It  has  2 churches.  A newspaper  is  published  here.  Popu- 
lation 520. 

WILLIAMS’  RIVER,  in  the  E.S.E.  part  of  Vermont,  rises 
in  Wind.sor  co..  and  falls  into  the  Connecticut  about  3 miles 
above  Bellows  Falls. 

WILLIAMS’  STORE,  a post-office  of  Hardeman  co.,  Ten- 
nessee. 

WIIVLTAMSTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  Pembroke. 

M'lL'LI  AMSTON.  a post-village  of  Anderson  district,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad,  19  miles 
from  Greenville. 

WILLIAMSTON,  a village  of  Barbour  co.,  Alabama,  65 
miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Montgomery. 

WILLIAMSTON,  a township  in  the  central  part  of  Dodge 
CO.,  Wi.scousin.  Pop.  2199. 

WIL^LI  AMSTOWN,  a seaport  town  or  vill.age  of  the  British 
colony  of  Victoria,  Australia,  on  a headland  in  Port  Phillip, 
5 miles  S.W.  of  Melbourne,  and  opposite  which  vessels  of 
large  burden  can  anchor.  Pop.  322. 

WII/LIAMSTOWN,  a township  of  Orange  co.,  A^'ermont, 
11  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop,  1377, 

WILLIAMSTOAVN,  a pleasant  post-village  and  township 
of  Berkshire  co.,  Massachusetts,  about  120  miles  M'.N.W.  of 
Boston.  It  is  the  seat  of  Williams  College,  a flourishing  in- 
stitution founded  in  1793.  The  institution  comprises  5 brick 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  a library 
building,  an  astronomical  observatory,  a stone  chapel,  and 
a stone  gymnasium.  The  two  last  have  been  completed 
within  a few  years.  Important  additions  have  recently 
been  made  to  the  chemical  and  philosophical  -apparatus. 
The  institution  is  endowed  to  the  amount  of  about  $75,000. 
Williamstown  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  other 
fabrics,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  cooperage,  edge  tools, 
&c.  It  contains  4 churches.  Pop.  2611. 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  a pcst-village  and  township  of  Oswego 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Watertown  and  Rome  Railroad,  28 
miles  N.W.  of  Rome.  Pop.  1144. 

WILLIAMSTOWN  or  SQUANKUM,  a post-village  of 
Camden  co..  New  Jersey,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Woodbury,  on- 
tains  2 churches.  3 stores,  and  several  glass-works. 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  a small  village  of  Lauca,ster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

VTILLIAMSTOAVN,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of 
Martin  co..  North  Carolina,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Roanoke 
River,  100  miles  E.  of  Raleigh.  The  surrounding  country 
Is  partly  occupied  by  cypress  swamps,  which  supply  an 
article  of  export.  Pop.  616. 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Grant  co.. 
Kentucky,  on  the  turnpike  from  Covington  to  Lexington, 
37  miles  S.  of  Cincinnati.  It  contains  a brick  court-house 
and  4 churches.  Pop.  about  450.  Free  pop.  256. 

W'lLLI.A-MSTOAVN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
Ohio,  about  15  miles  S.  of  Findlay. 

AVILLIAMSTOWN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Ingham  co., 
Michigan,  on  Cedar  River,  about  20  miles  E.  of  Lansing.  It 
contains  several  stores,  flouring-mills,  and  saw-mills.  Pop. 
in  1860,  about  600. 

AVILLIAMSTOWN,  a village  of  Clay  co..  Indiana,  on  the 
National  Road.  14  miles  E.N.K.  of  Terre  Haute. 

WILLIAMSTOWN.  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana, 
45  miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

AVIL'LIAMSTOWN,  a village  of  Canada  M'e.st  co.  of  Glen- 
gary.  70  miles  S.W.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  about  400. 

WIL'LIAMSVILLE,  apo.st-village  in  Windham  co.,  Ver- 
mont, on  the  South  Branch  of  West  River,  about  100  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier.  The  South  Branch  affords  water- 
power. 

W'lLLIAMSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Erie  co..  New  York, 
on  Ellicott’s  Creek,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Buffalo.  It  contains  I 
Roman  Catholic  and  3 i’rotestant  churches,  3 or  4 stores, 
several  flouring  and  saw  mills,  a carding  machine,  and  a 
larire  tannery.  Pop.  in  i860,  about  1000. 

WILLI  AMSVILLE,  a village  of  Essex  co..  New  Jersey,  5 
miles  N.W.  of^Newark. 

WILLTAMSVHLLK,  a post-office  of  Elk  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

M’lLLIAMSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Delaware, 
22  miles  S.W.  of  Dover. 

WIIJR  AMSVILLE,  a po.sboffice  of  Bath  co..  Virginia. 

WILLT.AMSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Person  co , North 
Carolina,  on  an  affluent  of  Dan  River.  65  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Ralei-h. 

WI LLIAMSAHLLE,  a post-office  of  Dick.son  co.,  Tennes.see. 

WILLI. \MSVILLE.  a po.st-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio, 
14  miles  N.  of  Columbus. 

AVI LLI AMSVILLE.  a village  of  Canada  AVest,  co.  of 
Galdimand.  35  miles  S.  of  Hamilton.  Pop.  about  100. 

AVIL'LIAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Herts. 


WILLHGTOAVN,  a small  village  of  Greene  co.,  Arkansaa 

AVIL/LIMANSETT,  a post-village  in  Hampden  co.,  Massa 
chu.setts,  on  the  left  bank  of  Connecticut  River,  and  on  tliC 
Connecticut  River  Railroad,  75  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

WILLIMAN/TIC,  a fine  mill-stream,  rises  in  Tolland  co. 
Connecticut,  and  unites  with  Shetucket  River,  in  AViudhanJ 
county. 

AVILLIMANTIC,  a flourishing  post-borough  in  AAflndham 
township,  Windham  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Al  illimantic 
River,  where  the  Providence  Hartford  and  Fishkill  Railroad 
intersects  the  New  London  Northern  Railroad,  32  miles  E. 
by  S.  of  Hartford.  It  is  also  on  the  route  of  the  Air-line 
Railroad  from  New  York  to  Boston,  about  l20  miles  N.E.  of 
the  former,  and  80  miles  S.W.  of  the  latter.  The  Williman* 
tic  is  here  a large  stream,  and  has  a fall  of  more  than  10' 
feet  in  the  distance  of  a mile,  affording  an  extensive  hydrau 
lie  power.  Hero  are  5 cotton-mills,  2 woollen-mills.  2 thread 
factories,  and  1 machine-shop,  in  which  paper  machinery 
is  made.  In  addition  to  the  other  advantages  of  the  place, 
is  an  abundance  of  building  stone  of  an  excellent  quality 
found  in  the  vicinity.  The  borough  contains  4 churches,  a 
newspaper  oifice,  and  upwards  of  20  stores.  Population 
about  3500. 

WILHjING,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  New  York. 

AVII/LINGALE  DOE,  a parish' of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

AVILLINGALE  SPAIN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex, 
contiguous  to  the  above. 

WIL^LINGBOROUGH,  a township  of  Burlington  co..  New 
Jersey.  Pop.  643. 

AVIIJLINGDON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

AVILtLINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  C:i.m bridge. 

AAHLLINGHAAI,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

AA'ILLINGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WILLINGHAM  CHERRY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ol 
Lincoln. 

AVILLINGHAM,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

WILLINGHAM,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

AVIL'LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

AVMLLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  and  65  miles 
S.W.  of  Derby,  on  the  Derby  and  Birmingham  Railway. 

WILLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

AA'ILLINGTON,  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine.  See  Welungtox. 

AVILLINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tolland 
co.,  Connecticut,  24  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford.  The  town- 
ship is  intersected  by  the  New  London  Northern  Railroad. 
It  contains  2 churches,  a glass-factory,  a number  of  cotton- 
mills,  and  1 woollen-mill.  Pop.  1166. 

AVILlINGTON,  a post-village  of  Abbeville  district.  South 
Carolina,  near  Savannah  River,  90  miles  AV.  by  S.  of  CO' 
lumbia. 

AVIL'LINK,  a post-village  of  Erieco.,  New  York,  16  miles 
S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

AVILLINK’S  CREEK,  of  Niagara  co..  New  York,  falls  into 
the  W.  end  of  Lake  Ontario. 

AVMLLISAU,  ^iPle  .sow',  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
and  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lucerne,  on  the  river  Wigger. 
Pop.  1160 

WIIJLISBURG,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Kentucky. 

AVIiyLISHAAI.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

AVIL'LIS  RIVER,  a small  affluent  of  James  River,  Vir- 
ginia, rises  in  Buckingham  county.  Flowing  eastward  and 
north-eastward,  it  crosses  Cumberland  county,  and  falls 
into  James  River  near  Cartersville.  It  is  n.avigable  by  boats 
from  its  mouth  to  Curdsville,  above  30  miles. 

W’lLLIS’S  STORE,  a post-village  of  Appling  co.,  Georgia, 
about  100  miles  S.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

AVI17LISTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chittenden 
co.,  A’ermont,  on  the  A’ermont  Central  Railroad.  30  miles 
AA’.N.AV.  of  Montpelier,  The  village  contains  2 or  3 churches, 
a town-house,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  of  the  township.  1479. 

WILLISTON,  a post-office  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

AVILLISTON,  a post-village  of  Barnwell  district.  South 
Carolina,  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  99  miles  W.N.AY. 
of  Charleston. 

WILLISTON,  a village  of  Callaway  co.,  Kentucky,  255 
miles  S.W.  by  AV.  of  Frankfort. 

WIL'LISTOWN,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1521. 

WILLOUGHBY,  wiPlo-be,  a parish  of  England,  00.  of 
Lincoln. 

AVILLOUGHBY,  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

AVILLOUGHBY,  a pari.sh  of  New  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Cumberland,  on  Port-.Iackson. 

AVILLOUGHBY,  wiUlo-be,  a pleasant  post-vill.age  and 
township  of  Lake  co.,  Ohio,  on  Chagrin  River,  and  on  tlie 
Cleveland  and  Erie  Railroad,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Cleveland. 
The  village  contains  a medical  university,  a flourishing 
female  seminary,  and  several  churches.  The  township  boi> 
ders  on  Lake  Erie.  Pop.  17zi. 

AVILLOUGHBY  CAPE,  the  E.  point  of  Kangaroo  I.sland, 
South  Australia,  lat.  3.5°  54'  S..  Ion.  138°  15'  E. 

AA’ILLOUGHBY  LAKE,  a post-village  and  fashionable 
resort  of  Orleans  co.,  A’ermont.  on  a lake  of  the  same  name, 
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and  on  tLt.  great  thoroughfare  just  opened  from  Boston  vid. 
Bt.  Joliiubary  to  Btanstead.  in  Canada  East.  Willoughby 
Lake  is  a t ?au*ifid  sheet  of  water,  nearly  5 miles  in  length, 
celebrated  fbr  its  romantic  scenery,  about  35  miles  N.E.  by 
N.  of  Montpelier 

WILLOUGim  f-ON-THE- WOLDS,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Nottingham. 

WILLOUGHBY  SCOTT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Lincoln. 

WILLOUGHBY,  SILK.  See  Silk  Willoughby. 

WILLOUGHBY  WATERLESS,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
uf  Leicester. 

WIL'LOUGHTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WIL'LOAV  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Marion  district,  South 
Carolina. 

WILLOW  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois,  about 
80  miles  by  S.  of  Chicago. 

WILLOW  CKEEK,  a post-office,  Marquette  co.,  Wisconsin. 

"WILLOW  DALE,  a post-office  of  Trumbull  co..  Ohio. 

WILLOW  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  turnpike  leading  from  Philadelphia 
to  Easton,  13  miles  N.  of  the  former.  It  contains  3 good 
hotels,  2 stores,  and  about  12  dwellings.  The  medicinal 
springs  at  tills  place  are  much  resorted  to  during  the  sum- 
mer season. 

WILLOW  GRO'i'^E,  a post-office  of  Sumter  district.  South 
Carolina. 

WILLOW  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Coweta  co.,  Georgia. 

WILLOW  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Sumner  co..  Tennessee. 

WILLOW  GROVE,  a small  village  of  Crittenden  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

WILLOW  HILL,  a post-township  of  Jasper  co.,  Illinois. 

WI  l.LOW  ISLAND,  a p^st-office.  Pleasant  co.,  W. Virginia. 

WILLOW  RIVER,  Wisconsin.  See  Honsox. 

AVILLOW  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  St.  Croix  co..,Wi.s- 
.'^onsin.  flows  south-westward,  and  enters  St.  Croix  Lake  at 
Hudson. 

WILLOW  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Russell  co..  A’irginia. 

AVILLOW  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Claiborne  co.,  Mi.s- 
sissippi. 

AVILLOAY  SPRINGS,  a post-village  and  township  in  the 
N.  part  of  Lafayette  co.,  AA'iscousin,  near  the  Pekatonica 
River.  Pop.  838. 

AA’ILLOAV  STREET,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn 
sylvania. 

AVILLOAV  TREE,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 

WILLS,  a township  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio  Pop.  1267. 

AVILLSBOROUGH.  wilz/bur-riih.  a post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Essex  CO..  New  Y’ork,  on  Boquet  River,  about  140 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Albany.  The  township  is  on  the  AV".  side  of 
Lake  Champlain.  Iron  is  produced  here  to  a considerable 
extent.  Pop.  1519. 

AVILLS’  CREEK,  of  Alabama,  flows  south-westerly 
through  De  Kalb  co.,  then  tu»ns  to  the  S.E.,  and  enters 
Coosa  River,  near  Gadsden. 

AVILLS’  CREEK,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
state,  flows  north-westward  through  Guernsey  co.,  and  en- 
ters the  Muskingum  River  about  10  miles  S.  of  Coshocton. 

AA'ILLS’  CREEK,  a postroffice  of  Coshocton  co..  Ohio. 

AVILLSHIRE,  wilhshir,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Van  AVert  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  St.  Mary’s  River.  133  miles 
AA’.N.AV.  of  Columbus.  The  village  contains  1 church,  2 
stores,  and  several  mills.  It  was  settled  in  1822  by  Captain 
James  Riley,  with  whose  sufferings  in  Africa  the  public  are 
flimiliar.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1429. 

AVILLS  MOUN/T.VIN,  a ridge  extending  from  the  S.AV. 
part  of  Bedford  co..  Pennsylvania,  E.  of  "SA  ills’  Creek,  into 
Alleghany  county,  in  Maryland. 

A\’ILL^SO.N’S  AIILL.  a village  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa,  on  Skunk 
River,  55  miles  S.  by  AA'.  of  Iowa  City. 

AVILLS’  POINT,  a post-office  of  Benton  co..  Tennessee. 

AVILLSTEDT,  wilPst^tt.  a market-town  of  Baden,  5 miles 
N.N.AA'.  of  Otfenburg.  Pop.  1500. 

AA’ILM.VNSTR.VN D.  a town  of  Finland.  See  A’ilm ax.strand. 

AVIL'AIINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WILMINGTON,  a pari,«h  of  England,  co.  of  Smssex.  It 
gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

AV'IUMINGTON.  a post-township  of  AVindham  co.,  A’^er- 
mont.  110  miles  S.  by  AV.  of  Montpelier.  One  newspaper  is 
published  here.  Pop.  1424. 

AVILMINGTON,  a post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mas.sa- 
chusetts.  intersected  by  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  the  Salem  and  Lowell  Railroa<l.s.  and  a branch 
railroad.  16  miles  N.AV.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  919. 

AVILAIINGTON.  a post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co.. 
New  York.  30  miles  S.AV.  of  Plattsbur-r.  Pop.  861. 

AVILMINGTON  or  NEAV  AVILMINGTON,  a township  of 
Lawrence  co..  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1752. 

WILMINGTON,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  578. 

WILMINGTON,  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  New  Castle 
CO.,  Delaware,  is  situated  on  the  Christiana  (or  Christine) 
Creek,  immediately  above  its  junction  with  the  Brandy- 
wine, 2 miles  from  the  Delaware  River,  28  miles  S.AA".  of 
Philadelphia,  and  70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Baltimore.  Lat.  39° 
41'  N.,  Ion.  75°  28'  W.  The  Philadelphia  AVilmington  and 
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Baltimore  Railroad  passes  through  the  place.  Tlie  upper 
part  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  southern  slope  of  a hill,  the 
summit  of  which  is  110  feet  above  the  tide  level,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  Didav/are  River,  and  the 
city  itself.  AVilmington  is  regularly  planned,  with  wide 
and  straight  streets,  and  is  generally  well  built  of  brick. 
The  streets  running  parallel  to  the  Christiana  (commencing 
near  the  creek)  are,  AA'ater,  Front,  2d,  3d,  Ac.,  up  to  15th 
street.  The  principal  thoroughfare  of  business  is  Market 
street,  which  e.xtends  from  the  Christiana  to  the  Brandy- 
wine, rather  more  than  a mile,  intersecting  the  other  streets 
at  right-angles,  and  at  each  end  terminated  by  a handsome 
bridge.  Kings,  French.  Shipley,  Orange,  and  other  streets, 
are  parallel  with  Alarket  street.  Th'.  city  contains  29 
churches,  namely,  5 Methodist,  5 Episcopal.  5 Presbyterian, 

3 Baptist,  2 F'riends’,  1 German  Lutheran,  2 Roman  Catho  ic, 

1 Swedenborgian  and  5 African.  One  of  these  churches 
was  built  in  1698.  Tliere  are,  also,  a town-hall,  a large 
hospital  and  almshouse,  situated  on  high  ground  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town,  and  a Catholic  College,  which  is 
a handsome  brick  edifice.  The  custom-house,  built  of 
gr.inite,  is  another  prominent  building.  The  Institute  is  a 
large  brick  edifice  on  Market  street.  It  contains  a spacious 
hall,  a scientific  lecture-room,  and  a library  of  7000  volumes. 
There  are  5 banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,246,000, 

2 savings  institutions,  and  several  insurance  companies. 
Five  newspapers  are  published  here.  AA’ilmington  contains 

4 boarding,  3 or  4 private,  and  9 public  schools,  which  are 
well  conducted,  and  liberally  patronized.  The  streets, 
stores,  Ac.,  are  lighted  with  gas,  ^nd  the  city  is  sui)plied 
with  vmter  from  the  Brandywine.  There  is  an  efficient 
fire  department,  with  1 steam,  aiid  5 or  6 hand  fire-engines. 

AVilmington  is  the  metropolis  of  Delaware,  and  by  far  the 
most  important  and  populous  town  in  the  state.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  manufactures,  of  which  the  following 
are  some  of  the  most  important : iron  steamboats,  railway- 
cais.  steam-engines,  railroad-wheels,  locomotive  and  car- 
springs.  mill-machinery  and  other  iron,  powder,  carriages, 
flour,  leather,  shoes,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  farming 
imi)lements.  There  are  about  5 iron  foun<lric„,  6 large  ma- 
chiiie-shops,  2 rolling-mills,  2 cotton  fiictories,  several  manu- 
factories of  woollen-goods,  and  2 large  saw-mills.  The 
powder-works  of  E.  I.  Dupont  A Co..  2 miles  from  the 
city,  have  long  been  celebrated.  There  are  large  flour 
ing-mills  on  the  Brandywine  here  which  annually  gi’im 
about  1.000,0  lO  bushels  of  wheat.  A city  railway  extend- 
from  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Depot,  vii 
Market  street  (on  which  there  is  a double  track)  and  Dela 
ware  avenue,  to  the  N.AV.  extremity  of  the  town,  whenc 
it  is  continued  2 miles  up  the  Branilywine.  Five  turnpike 
roads  radiate  from  the  city.  The  Delaware  Railroad,  whicl 
traverses  the  whole  state  from  its  southern  extremity,  ter 
minates  here.  Pop.  in  1830,  6628 ; in  1840,  8367  , in  1850. 
13.979;  in  1^53,16,163;  and  in  1860,  21,25^.  among  whom 
there  were  but  four  slaves.  It  may  now  (1865)  be  estimated 
at  about  25,000,  having  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  15 
years. 

AVILMINGTON,  a post-village  of  Fluvanua  co.,  Tirginia, 
on  the  Rivanna  River.  55  miles  AAL  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

AVILMINGTON,  a city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  New 
Hanover  co..  North  Carolina,  is  situated  on  the  left  or  E 
bank  of  Cape  Fear  River,  just  below  the  entrance  of  its  N.F. 
branch.  34  miles  from  the  sea.  135  miles  S.E.  of  Raleigh,  18G 
miles  N.E.  of  Charleston,  and  416  from  AA  ashington.  Lat. 
34°  11'  N.,  Ion.  78°  10'  AV.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  com- 
mercial place  in  the  state,  the  business  and  population  hav- 
ing been  greatly  increased  by  the  construction  of  the  AVil- 
mington and  Raleigh  Railroad,  which  extends  N.  to  AA'eldon, 
on  the  Roanoke  River,  162  miles,  and  forms  part  of  the  great 
highway  of  travel.  North  and  South.  The  city  has  about 
$500,000  invested  in  this  work,  which  cost  $2,500,000,  and  is 
now  in  excellent  condition.  Another  railroad  has  recently 
been  opened  from  AVilmington  to  Manchester,  in  Soutli 
Carolina,  where  it  connects  with  the  Camden  Branch  Rail- 
road. The  length  of  this  line  is  156  miles,  and  the  cost 
$1,800,000.  of  which  $500,000  were  subscribed  by  the  citizem- 
of  AVilmington.  A plank-road  is  extending  from  this  city 
towards  On.slow  county.  The  town  contains  3 banks,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,150,000.  F'ive  or  six  newspapers 
are  published  here.  More  than  20  steam-engines  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactories  of  this  place,  aqiong  which  are 
7 steam  saw  mills  and  2 planing-mills.  with  a capital  of 
$275,000,  producing  annually  about  thirty  million  feet  of 
lumber;  3 rice-mills;  10  turpentine  distilleries,  working 
about  25  stills,  capital  estimated  at  $100,000;  and  several 
machine  .shops. 

Four  mail  steamers  keep  up  a daily  communication  with 
Charleston,  and  9 steamboats  and  20  tow-boats  ply  from  this 
port  to  Fayetteville.  The  whole  number  ol  steamboats  on 
the  river  in  1852  was  19.  It  is  expected  that  the  ei  tensive 
deposits  of  coal  in  Chatham  county  will,  by  meant,  of  the 
Deep  River  improvement,  now  in  progre.ss.  find  an  outlet 
here,  and  open  a new  source  of  wealth.  The  ship]  ing  of 
the  district.  June  30,  1854.  according  to  the  • ustoii  -house 
returns,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  IP  «84  t 'n»  registered 
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and  9271  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  The  foreign  and  coast- 
wise arrivals  for  1852,  exclusive  of  the  Charleston  steamers 
and  North  Carfilina  coasters,  were  753. 

Tlie  following  Table  exhibits  the  principal  articles  exported, 
(Wastwiso  and  foreign,  in  1853  and  1854. 


1 Articlei. 

1853 

1854. 

Coast- 
1 wise. 

' Foreign. 

Coast- 

vise. 

j Foreign. 

'Spirits  of  Turpentine,  bbis. 

113,717 

1,457 

119,308 

1,314 

lOrude  Turpentine,  bbis.  . 

51,8'8 

21,454 

65.102 

[Rosin,  bbis 

369,770 

10,679 

441,692 

12,071 

Tar,  bbis 

21,609 

4,5-21 

32,919 

11,603 

Pitch,  bbis 

5,019 

1,904 

4,6-24 

7,188 

Flour,  bbis 

1,.319 

86 

14,431 

1,001 

I'l  imher,  feet 

1,030,411 

85,154 

1,3.50,263 

630 

[Lumber,  feet 

25,646,792 

12,511,158 

-20,003,958 

206,915 

[Shingles  . 

5,2-23,750 

11,118,180 

Staves 

154,782 

5,1-28,-259 

Ground  Peas  or  Pea- ) 
nuts,  bus.  J • • 

69,6-24 

87 

91,807 

133,819 

Cotton,  bales 

7,515 

10,3-28 

32 

Cotton,  sheeting,  bales  . . 

2.3-20 

1,689 

Cotton,  yarn,  bales  . '.  . 

.2,581 

1,573 

Cotton,  waste,  bales  . . . 

317 

206 

Cotton,  warp,  bales  ; . . 

1-2-2 

181 

Paper,  news,  bundles  . . 

2,1-20 

2,805 

AVool,  bales 

182 

39 

Rice,  clean,  casks  . . . 

Rice,  rough,  bus 

1,724 

252  H 

401 

164 

102,917 

137,672 

The  total  value  of  coastwise  exports  in  1852  was  $3,991,561. 
foreign.  $549,107. 

lu  1819  a great  fire  occurred,  which  consumed  about  200 
buildings,  and  property  valued  at  $1,000,000.  l‘op.  in  1S.30. 
aboutoOOO;  1840,4744;  in  1850,  72r4;  and  in  1860,9552.  Wil- 
mington was  captured  from  the  rebels  in  February,  1865. 
In  the  preceding  month  the  Union  army  and  navy  gained  a 
great  victory  at  Fort  Fisher,  which  defem'.ed  the  port. 

WILMINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Union  co., 
Arkansas,  on  the  Washita  River,  about  100  miles  in  a direct 
line  S.  of  Little  Rock. 

WILMINGTON,  a village  of  McCracken  co.,  Kentucky, 
255  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Frankfort. 

AVILMINGTO.V.  a flourishing  post-village  in  Union  town- 
ship. capital  of  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  on  Todd’s  Fork  of 
Little  Miami  River,  72  miles  S.W.  of  Columbus.  It  is  plea- 
Kvntly  situated  on  undulating  ground,  and  is  well  built. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  stations  on  the  Cincinnati  M'il- 
mington  and  Zanesville  Railroad.  IVilmingtou  contains, 
besides  the  county  buildings.  5 or  6 churche.s,  and  2 news- 
paper offices.  Laid  out  in  1810.  Pop.  in  1860,  915. 

M'lLMINGTON,  a po.st-village  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana,  6 
miles  S.W.  of  Lawrenceburg,  was  formerly  the  county  seat. 
It  contains  the  county  seminary.  Pop.  in  1850,  287. 

W 1 L.MINGTON,  a township  in  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1499. 

IVILMINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Will  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Kankakee  River,  and  on  a railroad  16  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Joliet.  The  village  contains  a woollen  factory  and 
a national  bank.  Pop,  of  the  township,  1552. 

M'l L.MINGTON  ISLAND,  of  Chatham  co.,  Georgia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  enclosed  on  the  N.E.  and 
N.W.  by  small  outlets  of  the  Savannah  River.  Length  5 
miles;  greatest  breadth  about  4 miles. 

WIIJ.MORK,  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania.  See  Appendix. 

WIL.MOT.  a post-township  in  .Merrimack  co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 30  miles  N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  1195. 

WIL.MOT,  a township.  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.1026. 

IVILMOT,  a post-office  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana. 

WILMOT,  a po.st-village  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois,  about  22 
miles  N.E.  of  Rockford. 

IVILMOT,  a post-village  of  Kenosha  co..  IVisconsin,  on 
Pishtaka  or  Fox  River,  about  25  miles  W.  of  Kenosha. 

M'lLMOT,  a town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  .Vnnapolis.  in  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Annapolis,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  about  40  miles  from  its  entrauce  into 
Annapolis  Bay.  and  70  miles  N.IV.  of  Halifax. 

IVILMGT  FLAT,  a post-office  of  .Merrimack  co..  New 
Hampshire. 

WIL.M/SLOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  on  the 
Manchester  Branch  of  the  North-Western  Railway,  7^  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Stockport. 

WIIJ.MURT,  a post-township  cf  Herkimer  co..  New  York, 
about  90  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  2ri0. 

WILNA.  a government  and  town  of  Russia.  See  View. 

WlIJNA.  a post-township  of  Jefferson  co.,  New  York, 
about  150  miles  N.W.  of  Albany.  It  is  drained  by  Black 
River,  and  contains  the  villa'.re  of  Carthage.  Pop.  3662. 

WILNA,  a post-village  oi  Houston  county,  Georgia,  50 
miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  .Milledgeville. 

WIIJ.NECOTE,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick,  pa- 
rish and  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Tamworlh.  on  the  Birmingham 
and  Derby  Railway,  I’op.  in  1851,  821. 

MMLNE.  GRE.\T,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

WILNI&,  wiPni.s,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
and  15  miles  N.W.  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  1041. 
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WILRYK,  wiPrik,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  4 
miles  S.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  2275.* 

■WILS/DEN,  a township  of  England,  3o.  oi  York,  West 
Riding.  See  WTllesden. 

WILSDRUF,  tvilsMroGf.  a town  of  Saxony,  9 miles  W.  of 
Dresden,  on  the  Wilde-Sau.  Pop.  2135. 

WILSELE,  wiPsi-leh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  ol 
Brabant,  on  the  Dyle  and  the  canal  from  Louvain  to  the 
Rupel,  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1063. 

WIL'SEYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Tioga  co..  New  York, 
on  the  railroad  between  Ithaca  and  Owego,  14  miles  N.  of 
the  latter. 

WILS'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WILSFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

WILS'FORD  DAUNTS/EY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  Wilts. 

WILSNACII,  ^il.s/ndK,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Potsdam.  Pop.  1800. 

WIL'SON,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Tennessee, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  550  square  miles.  The  Cumber- 
land River  forms  its  entire  N.  boundary,  and  it  is  also 
drained  by  creeks  which  flow  into  that  river.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  hills  of  moderate  height.  The  soil  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  extensively  cultivated.  In  1850  this 
county  produced  51,813  pounds  of  wool,  the  greatest  quan- 
tity produced  in  any  county  of  the  state.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  a turnpike-road  leading  to  Nashville.  Cum- 
berland River  is  navigable  by  steamboats  along  the  border. 
A large  cotton  factory  is  in  successful  operation  at  Lebanon, 
the  county-town.  Pop.  26,07 2,  of  whom  18,108  were  free, 
and  7964  slaves. 

WILSON,  a post-township  in  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine,  70 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Augusta. 

AVILSON.  a thriving  post-village,  shipping-port,  and  town- 
ship of  Niagara  co..  New  York,  is  situated  on  Lake  Ontario, 
at  the  mouth  of  Twelve  Mile  Creek,  15  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Lockport.  The  village  contains  3 cliurches,  a large  and 
flourishing  seminary,  5 stores,  1 steam  lumber-mill,  1 hotel, 
1 iron  foundry,  and  numerous  other  mechanic  shops.  Wil- 
son Collegiate  Institute,  situated  in  this  place,  employs  3 
teachers,  and  has  150  pupils.  The  library,  with  the  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  cost  $16,000.  Here  is  a good  harbor,  which 
has  been  improved.  Pop.  of  the  township,  3372;  of  the 
village,  in  1860,  about  700. 

AVILSON,  a post-office  of  Edgecombe  co.,  North  Carolina 

AA’^ILSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Yadkin  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. It  was  laid  out  about  the  year  1851,  when  the  county 
was  formed. 

AA’ILSON,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co.,  Tennessee. 

AVILSON,  a small  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio. 

AYILSON,  a township  in  AVill  co.,  Illinois. 

AA'ILSON,  atown.ship,  Sheboygan  co.  AA'isconsin.  P.  1105. 

AAMLSON’S  CREEK,  of  South  Carolina,  flows  into  Saluda 
River,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  Edgefield  district. 

AAMLSON’S  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Abbeville  district. 
South  Carolina. 

AAML.SON’S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Graves  co..  Kentucky. 

AA'ILSON’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  AA'illiamson  co., 
Tennessee. 

AA’ILSON’S  DEPOT.  (Depot,)  a post-office  of  Dinwiddie  co., 
ATrginia,  on  the  South  Side  Railroad,  28  miles  AA'.  of  Peters- 
burg. 

AA'ILSON’S  INLET,  AV'est  Australia,  co.  of  Plantagenet,  30 
miles  AV.  of  Albany. 

AVILSON’S  MILLS,  a po.st-office  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine. 

AA'ILSON’S  AlILLS,  a post-office  of  A'euango  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

AA'ILSON’S  PE.AK.  in  the  Clarence  River,  district  of  New 
South  AA'ale.s.  on  the  principal  dividing  range  of  mountains. 

AVIUSON’S  PROM'ONTORY,  a Briti.sh  colony  of  Victoria, 
forms  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Continent  of  Australia,  in 
Bass’  Strait;  lat.  39°  8'  S.,  Ion.  146°  23'  E.  It  is  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Around  ii  are  many  small  islands,  and  on 
its  E.  side  are  Corner  Inlet  and  AA'aterloo  Bay. 

AVTL'SON’S  STA'TION,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio. 

AA'ILSON’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Stokes  co..  North 
Carolina. 

AA'IL'SONA'ILLE,  a posUvillage  of  Pike  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  AA'allenpaupack  Creiik. 

AA’ILSONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Highland  co.,  Virginia, 
135  miles  N.AA'.  by  AA'.  of  Richmond. 

AA'ILSONA’ILLE.  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Alabama,  80 
miles  N.N.AA'.  of  Montgomery. 

AA'ILSON A'lLLE.  a posbotfice  of  Cocke  co.,  Tennessee. 

AA'ILSON A'lLLE.  a post-village  of  Spencer  co.,  Kentucky, 
35  miles  S.AA'.  by  AA'.  of  Frankfort. 

AA'ILSTER,  ^il'.ster.  a town  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Hoi- 
stein,  on  the  AA'ilsteraue,  9 miles  N.N.AA'.  of  GluckstadI: 
Pop.  2900,  It  has  a considerable  trade  in  corn. 

AA’ILTEN,  ^il'ten.  a village  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  circle  ol 
Schwatz.  near  Im.st.  Pop.  1295. 

AA'I IJTON.  a parliam.entarv  and  municipal  berough  an<* 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  AA'ilts.  3i  miles  AA'.N.AA',  of  SalU 
bury.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1851,  1804.  The  town,  in  a vallvi 
in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the. confluence  of  the  .Madd'’ • 
and  the  AV'ily,  is  neat;  chief  edifices,  the  church,  town-ha*% 
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jiNsenttnfc  chapels,  and  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  the  only 
’r  ';lie  of  many  monastic  establishments.  It  has  an  endowed 
uchool  and  other  minor  charities.  Wilton  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  a manufactory  of  carpets  bearing  its  name, 
but  its  woollen  manufactures  generally  have  declined. 
The  borough  returns  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Wilton-House,  the  magnificent*  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. and  containing  a fine  gallery  of  paintings,  stands  on 
the  site  of  a famous  abbey  founded  by  a sister  of  King 
Egbert,  a.  d.  800. 

WILTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  half  a 
mile  S.W.  of  Taunton,  of  which  it  is  a suburb.  It  has  a 
county  house  of  correction. 

WILTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  York,  North  Riding. 

WIL'TON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Roxburgh. 

WIL^TON,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co..  Maine,  on  the 
8.  side  of  Sandy  River,  about  30  miles  N.W.  of  Augusta. 
Pop.  1920. 

WILTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hillsborough  co.. 
New  Hampshire,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Wilton  Railroad, 
and  on  the  Petersborough  and  Shirly  Railroad,  30  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Concord.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  to  a con- 
siderable extent  in  manufactui’es.  Pop.  1369. 

WILTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fairfield  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  Daiibur}’-  and  Norwalk  Railroad,  about 
30  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  New  Haven.  The  village  contains 
2 churches,  an  academy,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  2208. 

WILTON,  a post-township  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York,  in- 
tersected by  the  Saratoga  and  Washington  Railroad,  about 
38  miles  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1499. 

WILTON,  a village  of  Granville  co..  North  Carolina,  34 
miles  N.  of  Raleigh. 

WILTON,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Arkansas. 

WIL/TON,  a post-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Adding- 
ton, 16  miles  N.W.  of  Kingston.  Pop.  about  200. 

WIL'TON,  a village  of  New  South  Wales,  co.  of  Camden, 
on  the  river  Cordeaux. 

WILTON’S  UPPER  3IILLS,  a village  of  Wilton  township, 
Franklin  co.,  Maine,  on  Wilton  River,  about  28  miles  N.W. 
of  Augusta.  It  contains  2 taverns,  2 churches,  2 saw-mills, 
1 large  flour-mill,  2 starch  manufactories,  and  a number  of 
other  establishments. 

WILTS  or  WILTSHIRE,  wilUshjr,  an  inland  county  of 
England,  in  its  S.  part,  enclosed  by  the  counties  of  Hants, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Berks.  Area  1352  square 
miles,  or  865,280  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  254.221,  Its  centre  is 
occupied  by  the  table-land  of  Salisbury  Plain,  in  which  rise 
its  principal  rivers,  the  Somerset  and  Hampshire  Avon,  the 
Kennet.  and  some  affluents  of  the  Thames,  which  partly 
forms  its  N.  border.  In  the  N.  and  S.  is  some  highly  fertile 
land,  and  here  dairy  husbandry  is  important.  Agriculture 
is  generally  well  conducted ; principal  crops,  wheat  and 
barley,  with  green  crops  and  potatoes.  Sheep  estimated  at 
700,000,  of  which  number  nearly  six-sevenths  are  pastured 
on  the  Downs ; annual  produce  of  wool  between  800  and 
900  packs.  Many  hogs  are  reared,  and  Wiltshire  is  famous 
for  its  bacon;  its  cheese  and  butter  are  also  in  repute. 
There  are  quarries  of  freestone  on  the  border  of  Somerset : 
chalk  is  the  other  principal  mineral.  The  principal  manu- 
fiictures  are  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  in  1847,  3265  persons 
were  employed  in  woollen,  and  625  in  silk  and  cotton  mills. 
Wilts  is  intersected  by  the  Great  Western  and  South-West- 
ern Railways,  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  and  Wilts  and 
Berks  Canals.  After  Salisbury,  its  capital,  the  chief  towns 
are  Wilton,  Devizes,  Warminster,  Trowbridge.  Chippenham, 
Malmsbury,  Marlborough,  Swindon,  and  Cricklade.  IVith 
its  boroughs  it  .sends  18  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Besides  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  it  contains  numerous  ve.s- 
tiges  of  antiquity,  having  been  a frequent  seat  of  warfare  in 
the  middle  ages. 

WILT’S  SPUR,  a post-office  of  Patrick  co..  Virginia. 

WILTZ  or  WILZ,  wilts,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Dutch  Luxemburg,  on  the  Wiltz,  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Diekircb.  Pop.  2500. 

WILY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

WILZ,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Wiltz. 

WIM/BISH.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

WIM'BLEDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey.  8^ 

miles  S.W.  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  with  a station  on  the 
Sout’n- Western  Railway. 

WI.M^BLINGTON,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge, 
on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  3^-  miles  S.  of  March.  Pop. 
in  1851, 1158. 

WIM/BORNE-ALL-SAINTS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
r)ors6t'. 

WIMBORNE-MIN/STER,  a market-town,  parish,  and 
nominal  borough  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  between  the  Stour 
and  Allen,  and  on  the  South-Western  Railway,  7 miles  N. 
of  Poole.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  2295.  The  town  has  a 
noble  minster  or  collegiate  church,  founded  early  in  the  7th 
century,  but  the  present  structure  dates  from  about  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  Here  are  several  endowed  schools, 
almshouses,  and  charities,  having  an  aggregate  income  of 
nearly  lOOOL  annually.  Wimborne  has  small  manufactures 
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of  woollen  goods  and  stockings;  its  bt rough  portion  b 
governed  by  two  bailiffs,  chosen  annually,  and  the  mauor 
of  the  deanery  by  a constable. 

WIMESBOTHAM,  wimz/both-am,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Norfolk. 

WIMESWOULD,  wimz/wood,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Leicester. 

WIMILLE,  ve'meeP,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais,  2 miles  N.  of  Boulogne.  Pop.  in  1852,  18.59. 

WIMMEGIA,  a river  of  the  British  colony  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, in  its  W.  part,  flows  W.  into  Lake  IIindmarsh.(?)  It 
§ives  name  to  an  extensive  partially  settled  district,  S,  of 
the  river  Murray. 

WIMfMERBY,  a town  of  South  Sweden,  72  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Kalmar,  32  miles  S.W.  of  Westervik.  Pop.  1465. 

WIMMIS,  'wim/mis.  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and 
21  miles  S.E.  of  Bern,  on  the  Simme.  Pop.  1169. 

WIMPFEN,  fvimpTen,  a town  of  Germany,  Hesse-Diirm- 
stadt,  province  of  Starkenburg,  capital  of  a detached  district, 
between  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Jaxt  and  Neckar,  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Heilbronn.  Pop.  2187. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  was  formerly  a free  city  of  the 
empire.  It  has  an  extensive  salt-work,  and  five  annual 
fairs. 

WIM/POLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge,  6 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Caxton.  The  noble  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Uardwicke 
is  in  this  parish. 

WIN'AMAC/  or  WINN'AMEC',  a post-vUlage,  capital  of 
Pulaski  CO.,  Indiana,  is  situated  on  the  Tippecanoe  River, 
and  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Railroad,  79  miles  S.E. 
of  Chicago. 

WINANDERMERE  LAKE.  See  Windermere. 

WIfN  ANSVILLE,  a village  of  Greene  co..  New  York,  30 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

WIN/CANTON,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Somerset,  on  a declivity  beside  the  Cale,  23  miles  S.  of 
Bath.  Pop.  in  1851,  2488.  The  town  has  a spacious  church 
with  an  embattled  tower,  manufactures  of  linens,  bed- 
ticking, and  silk.  It  is  an  important  mart  for  chee.se,  butter, 
corn,  and  cattle.  In  1688,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  soon  after 
his  landing  at  Torbay,  here  attacked  and  destroyed  a body 
of  royal  troops. 

WINCE'BY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WINCIP.AM.  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

WINCIUBURGH,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  and  6 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Linlithgow,  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Rail- 
way. Pop.  200. 

WINCIUCOMBE,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Gloucester,  in  the  vale  of  the  Islip,  immediately  N.  of 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Cheltenham.  Pop.  of 
the  town  in  1851.  2052.  It  has  a fine  Gothic  church  with  a 
lofty  tower,  grammar  school,  large  paper-mills,  a silk-mill, 
and  some  manufactures  of  stockings  and  thread.  Dtsriug 
the  Saxon  dynasty,  the  b-wn  was  a county  of  itself,  and  a 
place  of  importance.  In  798,  Kenulph,  King  of  Wessex, 
founded  a famous  abbey  here,  but  of  which  few  traces  remain. 

WINCH,  East,  a parish  :^f  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  East  Anglian  Railway,  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Lynn. 

WINCH,  West,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

W'lNCIIELSEA,  win/chel-se,  a parliamentary  borough, 
cinque-port,  market-town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Sussex,  near  its  E.  extremity,  2 miles  S.W.  of  Rye.  Pop.  in 
1851,  778.  The  town,  about  2 miles  iu  circuit,  extends  into 
three  adjacent  parishes.  Old  Winchelsea,  a place  of  im 
portance  in  the  Homan  period,  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rother,  2 miles  distant,  but  was  destroyed  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  sea  in  1287,  after  which  the  inhabitants  removed 
and  founded  the  present  town,  which  has  been  ruined  by  a 
precisely  opposite  cause,  the  sea  having  retired  to  I5  miles 
distant  since  the  I6th  century,  leaving  around  it  a .salt 
marsh.  The  church,  formerly  an  elegant  structure,  is  partly 
in  decay,  but  has  .several  fine  old  monuments;  two  other 
churches  have  fallen  into  ruin,  and  Cumbre  or  Winchelsea 
Castle,  built  by  Henry  Till.,  is  now  usele.ss  for  defence. 
Winchelsea  returned  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
until  the  Reform  Act  included  it  in  the  borough  of  Rye.  It 
gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Finch  family. 

WINCH'ENDEN,  Nether,  a parish.  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

WINCHENDEN,  Upper,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

WINCIPENDON,  a post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Massa* 
chu.setts,  inter-sected  by  the  Cheshire  Railroad,  54  miles 
W,N.W.  of  Boston.  It  is  drained  by  Miller’s  River,  which 
affords  water-power.  Cotton  and  other  manufactuies  are 
produced  to  some  extent.  Pop.  in  1840,  1754;  in  1860,  2624, 

WIN^CHESTER.  (anc.  Ve.nita  BelgaJrum^)  a city  and  par- 
liamentary and  municipal  borough  of  England,  of  which  it 
was  long  the  capital,  now  capital  of  the  county  of  Hants, 
nearly  in  its  centre,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Itchin,  across 
which  it  communicates  with  a suburb  by  a good  stone 
bridge,  on  the  South-Western  Railway,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Southampton,  and  62  miles  W.S.W.  of  London.  Pop.  in 
1861,  14,784.  The  city  is  clean,  well  built,  and  paved ; it  has 
a venerable  appearance,  consisting  chiefly  of  a main  street, 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  many  others,  which  have  antique 
edifices.  The  ancient  city  was  enclosed  by  walls,  of  whioD 
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the  site  only  is  now  traceable.  Nearly  all  the  S.E.  quarter 
of  the  city  is  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  and  its  precincts. 
The  Cathedral,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  founded  in 
the  2(1  century,  is  a vast  structure,  545  feet  in  length  ex- 
ternally, 208  feet  in  breadtli  at  the  transept,  with  a nave 
351  feet,  a choir  136  feet  in  length,  and  a ponderous  central 
tower,  150  feet  in  height.  Except  its  beautiful  W.  front,  its 
exterior  is  heavy,  but  its  interior  in  many  respects  equals 
iu  magnificence  and  beauty  that  of  York  Minster.  It  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  William  Rufus;  and,  in  a series  of  carved 
chests  over  the  choir,  the  remains  of  many  of  the  kings  of 
^ essex,  and  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England.  Its  altar-piece 
is  the  celebrated  ‘‘  Raising  of  Lazarus,”  by  West.  The  see 
of  Winchester  comprises  the  county  of  Ilauts,  the  greater 
part  of  Surrey,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  imduding  384 
parishes,  and  it  is  the  richest  in  England  after  that  of  Dur- 
liam.  At  one  period,  Winchester  is  said  to  have  had  90 
churches,  chapels,  and  monastic  institutions,  many  of  which 
were  swept  away  by  the  Reformation;  at  present  it  has  9 
parish  churches,  of  which  those  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mother- 
church,  into  which  the  bishop  makes  solemn  entry  on 
taking  the  see;  St.  Maurice,  rebuilt  in  1840;  St.  Michaers.  a 
handsome  new  edifice;  and  St.  Swithin’s,  over  a postern 
gate,  are  most  worthy  of  notice. 

Winchester  College,  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham  in 
1387,  has  fine  buildings,  and  its  instruction  is  preparatory 
to  that  of  New  College,  Oxford,  also  founded  by  Wykeham; 
Sir  T.  Browne.  Sir  II.  Wottou,  and  the  poets  Collins,  Otway, 
Hay  ley.  Young,  and  the  two  Wartons,  were  educated  at 
this  school.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  episcopal 
palace.  Other  principal  structures  are  St.  John’s  IIou.se, 
an  elegant  city  cross,  barracks  for  2000  men,  and  the 
Assize  Hall,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle;  the  Guild-hall, 
county  jail,  county  house  of  correction,  county  hospital,  a 
fine  Roman  Catholic,  and  other  dissenting  chapels,  a Bene- 
dictine nunnery,  removed  hither  from  Brussels;  the  market- 
house,  theatre,  and  assembly  roouis.  Of  4 ancient  gates, 
only  the  W.  remains.  In  an  apartment  over  it,  are  pre- 
served the  original  Winche,«ter  bushel  of  King  Edgar,  and 
other  Anglo-.Saxon  standards  of  measure.  Near  it  is  an 
' obelisk  to  commemorate  a destructive  visitation  of  the 
plague  in  1609,  and  a public  cemetery  was  laid  out  here  in 
1840.  The  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  1 mile  S.  of  the  city,  but 
now  included  within  the  borough,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  has  still  a kind  of  monastic  body  of  brethren,  and 
affords  entertainment  to  the  poor  and  travellers.  It  has  a 
very  remarkable  ancient  church,  and  other  buildings.  Win- 
che.ster  has  many  almshouses  and  other  charities;  also  a 
mechanics’  institution,  public  library,  and  savings  bank. 
It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  6 aldermen,  and  18  councillors, 
is  the  seat  of  the  county  assizes,  and  has  quarter  and  petty 
sessions,  a recorder’s  court,  and  a cheney  court  of  the  bishop. 
It  sends  2 members  to  the  lIou.se  of  Commons. 

Under  the  name  of  Cae.r-GwKnt.  Winchester  was  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  ancient  Britons;  it  became  an 
important  Homan  station,  and  having  been  taken  by  Cerdic 
in  519,  it  remained  the  capiral  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
and  of  England,  throughout  all  the  Saxon.  Danish,  and  early 
Norman  (iynasties.  In  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  it  had  reached 
its  greatest  eminence;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  it 
had  materially  declined  : it  was  however  a principal  residence 
of  the  Engli.'^h  sovereigns  down  to  the  accession  of  George  I. 
Henry  HI.  was  'oorn  here  in  1207 ; and  here  also  Henry 
VIII.  entertained  the  Emperor  Charles  V.;  and  their  off- 
spring, Mary  and  Philip,  were  married  at  Winchester  in  1554. 

WIN'CHLSTKR.  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Cheshire  co.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Ashuelot  River  and 
Railroad,  about  55  miles  S.W.  of  Concord.  It  contains 
several  churches,  1 hank,  a number  of  mills  and  factories. 
The  village  of  A>liuelot  iu  this  township  has  3 woollen  fac- 
tories Pop.  of  the  towiisliip  in  1850,  3290;  in  I860,  2225. 

WINCH  KSTKR,  a new  pnst>village  and  township  of  Middle- 
sex co..  Ma.ssaehu.setts.  8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Boston ; taken  from 
Woburn,  Medford,  and  West  Cambridge,  and  incorporated 
In  1850.  It  forms  a beautiful  place  of  residence  to  persons 
doing  business  in  Boston.  A gaslight  company  was  incor- 
porated here  in  1852.  Pop.  1937. 

WINCHESTER,  a post-township  of  Litchfield  county,  Con- 
necticut, about  30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Hartford.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Wiiisted,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Nau- 
gatuck Railroad.  Pop.  3513.  See  Wi.nsted. 

WINCHESTER,  a post-office  of  Wyoming  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

WINCHESTER,  a thriving  town,  capital  of  Frederick 
county,  Virginia.  150  miles  N.N.IV.  of  Bichmond,  and  71 
miles  VV.  by  N.  of  Washington.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
a beautiful  and  fertile  country  which  forms  part  of  the 
great  valley  of  Virginia.  With  the  exception  of  \\  heeling, 
it  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state  W.  of  the  Blue  Hidge, 
which  is  about  20  miles  distant.  It  is  quite  regularly 
planued;  the  houses  are  built  in  a compact  and  substantial 
manner,  mostly  of  brick  and  stone,  and  are  supplied  with 
excellent  w'ater,  which  is  brought  in  iron  pipes  from  a 
spring  half  a mile  di.stant.  Winchester  contains  about  12 
churches,  1 academy,  2 banks,  (aggregate  capital,  $680,000,) 
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2 newspaper  nfflees,  and  a lyceum.  This  place  is  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad,  30  miles  long, 
which  connects  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  ■if 
Harper’s  Ferry;  and  it  has  a number  of  turnpike  roart5 
radiating  in  every  direction,  which  attract  a large  amount 
of  trade  and  travel.  Pop.  in  1850,  4500;  in  1860,  4392. 

WINCHESTEK,  a small  village  of  Lenoir  county,  North 
Carolina. 

WINCHESTER,  a post-office  of  Union  county,  North 
Carolina. 

WINCHESTER,  a post-office  of  Macon  co.,  Georgia. 

WINCHESTER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wayne  oo.,  Mis 
sissippi.  on  Chickasawha  River,  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Jackson. 

WINCHESTER,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Frank 
lin  county.  Tennessee,  on  a small  branch  of  Elk  River,  ani 
on  the  Winchester  and  Alabama  Railroad,  2 miles  S.  of  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  84  miles  S.E.  oi 
Nashville.  A branch  of  the  railroad  first  named  connects 
this  place  with  Huntsville  in  Alabama.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  these  roads,  the  population  of  the  village  has 
rapidly  increased.  The  tunnel  which  has  been  cut  through 
Cumberland  Mountain,  in  Franklin  county,  for  the  pas.sage 
of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  works  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  ex- 
tends 2200  feet  through  the  solid  rock,  in  which  there  is 
scarcely  a break  to  be  found.  Winchester  has  1 bank,  and 
2 flourishing  female  schools. 

WINCHESTER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clarke  county, 
Kentucky,  on  the  Lexington  an(l  Big  Sandy  Bailroad,  now 
in  progress,  45  miles  E.S.E.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  an  active 
trade,  and  contains  3 churches,  2 academies,  and  2 hemp 
factories. 

WINCHESTER,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
1558. 

WINCHESTER,  a thriving  post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio, 
80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  about  500. 

WINCHESTER,  a po.st-village  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio,  about 
35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Zanesville. 

WINCHESTER,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio,  83  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

WINCHESTER,  a thriving  village  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio,  on 
Twin  Creek,  about  40  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

WINCHESTER,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Ran- 
dolph county,  Indiana,  on  White  River,  and  on  the  railroad 
from  Bellefontaine  to  Indianapolis.  75  miles  E.N.E.  of  the 
latter,  and  9 or  10  miles  W.  by  S.  cr  Union  City.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a rich  farming  district,  and  is  connected  by 
plank-roads  with  Richmond  and  Foi  t Wayne.  It  contains 

1 national  bank  and  a number  of  stores.  Large  flouring- 
mills  and  saw-mills  have  lately  been  erected  here.  The 
village  also  contains  several  churches  and  1 newspaper  office. 
Pop.  in  1864,  estimated  at  1500. 

WINCHESTER,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Scott 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  Sandy  Creek,  51  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Spring- 
field.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  manufac- 
tures. Good  limestone,  stone-coal,  and  potter’s  clay  are 
found  at  this  place.  It  contains  5 churches,  1 bank,  and  2 
newspaper  offices;  also  a number  of  floui’-mills,  saw-mills, 
tanneries,  and  potteries.  Pop.  estimated  at  1800. 

WINCHESTER,  a po.st-village  of  Clark  co.,  Missouri,  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Alexandria. 

WINCHESTER,  a po.«t-village  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa, 
about  70  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

WINCHESTER,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Winne- 
bago CO..  Wisconsin.  Pop.  855. 

WINCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Umpqua  co.,  Oregon,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Umpqua  River,  about  135  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Salem. 

WINCHESTER  CENTRE.  See  Winsted. 

WINCIHFIELD,  a parish  of  England  i'O.  of  Hants. 

WINCK'LEY,  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

WIN/DALE,  a decayed  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk, 

2 miles  N.W.  of  Beccles.  now  annexed  to  Gillingham. 

WINDAU,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Vindau. 

WIND  CREEK,  a small  post-village  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala 
bam  a. 

WINDECKEN,  <vinM5k'kfn.  a town  of  Germany,  Hesse- 
Cassel.  province  and  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Hanau,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nidder.  Pop.  1535. 

WIN'/DERMERE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Weestmore- 
land,  8^  miles  N.W.  of  Kendal,  with  which  it  oomm uni- 
cates  by  railway.  The  church,  an  ancient  structure,  con- 
tains a curious  window  of  staiiu^d  glass.  The  islands  of 
Windermere  Lake  are  in  this  parish. 

WINDERMEKE  or  WIN ANDERMERE,  LAKE,  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  English  lake.s,  partly  between  the  counties 
of  We.stmorcland  and  l.,anraster.  but  ehiefly  in  the  latter 
county,  is  14  miles  in  length  by  1 mile  in  width,  and  di.s- 
charges  its  surplus  waters  southwanl  by  tlio  Leven  into 
Morecambe  liay.  Shores  mostly  wcdl  wo  xled,  (‘specially  (>n 
its  W.  side,  where  Furnes.s-fell,  a steep  height,  is  clotln^d  with 
a forest  of  larch  and  fir.  In  its  centre  is  a group  of  small 
islands,  the  largest  of  whi(h  comprises  28  acres.  Bowneas 
is  on  its  E,  side,  and  Ambleside  near  its  N.  extn'mity. 
Among  the  fish  taken  here  is  the  char,  peculiar  to  the 
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deep  lakes  in  this  region,  and  which,  w^hen  potted,  is  a 
higlily  esteemed  delicacy. 

WIND  GAP,  a post-village  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 15  miles  N.X.W,  of  £aston.  Here  is  an  opening 
through  the  Dlue  Mountain. 

W1  iN  D'HAM,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Ver- 
mont, has  an  area  of  about  850  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Connecticut  Iliver.  and  drained  by  the 
Deei  field  and  West  Kivers,  and  other  smaller  streams, 
which  afford  abundant  water-power.  The  surface  is  uneven, 
and  in  the  W.  part  mountaiuous.  The  soil  along  the  Con- 
necticut Iliver  is  fertile,  but  in  the  western  portions  is 
better  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage.  Large  quantities 
of  fine-grained  granite  are  found  in  this  county.  Along 
the  easteru  border  the  Connecticut  is  navigable  for  small 
boats  by  means  of  canals  around  the  different  falls  and 
rapids  that  occur  in  this  portion  of  the  river.  The  railroad 
connecting  Hartford  and  Burlington  pass-es  through  the 
county.  Organized  in  1789,  under  the  name  of  Cumberland. 
Capital.  Fayetteville.  Pop.  26.982. 

WINDHAM,  a county  forming’  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Connecticut,  has  an  area  of  about  620  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Quinebaug,  IShetucket,  Willimantic,  and 
Natchaug  llivers,  and  other  smaller  streams,  which  supply 
motive  power  to  numerous  mills.  The  inhabitants  are 
largely  engaged  in  manufactures.  The  surface  is  uneven 
and  in  some  parts  rough  and  rocky.  The  soil  along  the 
streams  is  very  fertile,  but  in  other  portions  of  the  county 
is  often  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  railroads  connecting  Norwich  with  Worcester,  and 
New  London  with  Palmer.  Organized  in  1726,  having  been 
formed  out  of  portions  of  Hartford  and  New  London  coun- 
tie.s.^  Capital.  Brooklyn.  Pop.  in  1850, 31, 079;  in  1860, 34, 747. 

WINDHA.M.  a po,“t-township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Maine, 
intersected  by  the  Presumpscot  Iliver,  which  affords  water- 
power. 48  miles  S.W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  2635. 

WINDHA.M.  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hampshire,  intersected  by  the  Manchester  and  Lawrence 
Railroad.  38  miles  S.S.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  846. 

WINDHAM,  a post-township  of  Windham  co.,  Vermont, 
75  miles  S.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  680. 

WINDHA.M.  a post-village  and  township  of  Windham  co., 
Connecticut,  on  the  New  London  Northern  Railroad,  about 
30  miles  E.  by  S,  of  Hartford.  The  village  contains  2 
clmrehes,  1 bank,  and  an  academy.  The  township  contains 
3 other  villages,  viz.:  Willimantic,  North  Windham,  and 
South  Windham,  which  see.  Pop.  of  the  township,  4711. 

WINDHAM,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  New  York.  Pop. 
1659.  ^ 

WINDHAM,  a post-township  of  Rradford  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Towanda.  Pop.  1129. 

WINDHAM,  a township  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
Pop.  f ,69. 

WINDH.4M,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Portage 
CO.,  Ohio  Pop.  R51. 

WINDHAM  CENTRE,  a posLvill.age  of  Greene  co.,  New 
York,  near  Schoharie  Creek,  about  35  miles  S.W.  of  Albany. 

WIND  HILL,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina. 

WINDISCn,  ■^inMish,  (anc.  Vindnnisha,)  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau.  9 miles  N.E.  of  Aarau.  near 
Brugg,  on  the  Beuss.  The  ancient  city  was  one  of  the  most 
important  settlements  of  the  Romans  in  Helvetia,  and  a 
few  traces  of  it  still  remain. 

MHNDISCHG AUSTEN,  tvin'dish-gaRs'ten,  a market-town 
of  Upper  Austria,  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Steyer.  Pop.  1000. 

WINDISCHGRATZ,  (Windischgratz,)  wiuMish-gr^ts',  a 
t(5wn  of  Styria,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Cilly,  on  the  Mislingbach. 
Pop.  750. 

WIND  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Racine  co.,  Wisconsin. 
WIN'DLE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 
WIN7DLKS1IAM,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 
WIND  IMILL,  a post-office  of  Moniteau  co,  Mis.souri. 
WINDMILL  POINT,  a post-office.  Grand  Isle  co.,  Vermont. 
WINHMIIDGK.  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Penn.sylvania. 
WIND  RIVER  MOUNTAINS,  the  name  given  to  a portion 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  E.  border  of  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, near  the  .sources  of  Green  River.  Fremont’s  Peak,  one 
of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  situated 
in  this  range. 

Wl.NDBUSH,  a parish  of  Engl.and,  co.  of  Gloucester. 
W’l.NDSBACH.  wind.s/bdx.  a walled  town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Rezat.  19  miles  S.W.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  1196. 

WTNDSHEIM,  v^int.sthime.  a town  of  Bavaria,  16  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Anspach.  Pop.  3345.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth,  needles,  and  of  gold  and  silver  articles. 

W1 NDSOB,  (wiiMzer.)  .Nnv,  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  town,  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Thames,  acro.ss  which  it  is  connected  with 
Eton  (Bucks)  by  a tlirecMirched  iron  bridge,  on  granite  piers, 

2 miles  S.  of  the  Slough  Station  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, and  ’23  miles  S.W.  of  London.  Pop.  of  parliamentary 
Itorough  in  1851.  9596.  The  town  consi>ts  (diietly  of  a main 
thoroughflire,  winding  close  around  the  ML  and  S.  sides  if 
Windsor  Castle;  two  other  principal,  and  several  smaller  1 
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streets.  It  is  well  built,  and  of  late  years  many  new  and 
handsome  re.sidences  have  been  erected  on  its  W.  side 
Principal  edifices,  the  Town-hall,  standing  out  conspicu- 
ously in  the  High  Street,  and  containing  numerous  portraits 
of  royal  and  distingui.-hed  persons;  a neat  market-place, 
infantry  barracks,  a spacious  parish  church,  with  some  fine 
carved  work,  monuments,  and  an  altar-piece  presented  by 
George  111.;  various  dissenting  chapels,  a neat  theatre,  and 
buildings  of  schools  and  charities.  It  has  a public  ground, 
with  an  obelisk  commemorative  of  the  jubilee  of  1820;  and 
S.  of  the  town  are  handsome  cavalry  barracks.  The  Charity 
School  founded  by  Queen  Anne  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
250Z. ; one  was  founded  by  Queen  Charlotte;  George  III. 
established  a hospital  for  invalid  soldiers;  and  here  are  a 
parish  hospital  for  12  poor  persons,  a lying  in  charity,  royal 
general  dispensary,  almshouses,  minor  chariiii-s,  with  an 
aggregate  annual  revenue  of  about  800L  It  ha.-j  well-sup- 
plied market.s,  some  trade  in  corn,  and  is  famous  for  its  ale , 
but  the  resources  of  the  inhabitants  are  almost  solely  de- 
rived from  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  the  influx  of 
visitors. 

tVINDSOR,  Old,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  I5 
miles  E.S.E.  of  New  M'indsor,  crossed  by  a Roman  road 
from  Silchester.  During  the  Saxon  dynasty  a palace  existed 
here,  but  the  royal  residence  was  removed  to  the  present 
locality  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

M'lNDSOR,  win/zer,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of 
Vermont,  has  an  area  of  about  1040  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Connecticut,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  White  River  and  other  smaller  streams,  which  furnish 
abundant  water-power.  The  surface  is  generally  uneven, 
and  in  the  W.  part  mountainous.  The  soil  is  fertile.  In 
1850,  the  county  produced  312,581  bushels  of  corn;  118.865 
ton.s  of  hay,  and  1,741,228  pounds  of  butter;  the  greatest 
quantity  of  each  produced  by  any  county  in  the  state. 
Steatite  and  limestone  are  found  here.  The  Connecticut 
River  is  navigable,  by  means  of  canals  round  the  falls,  along 
the  E.  border.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Rutland 
Railroad,  and  also  by  the  railroad  connecting  Concord  and 
Montpelier.  Organized  in  1781.  Capital,  Woodstock.  Fop. 
37,193. 

WINDSOR,  a post-townsliip  in  Kennebec  co.,  Maine,  9 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  of  Augusta.  It  contains  a town-hou.se,  4 
churches,  3 tanneries,  and  1 cloth  and  wool -dyeing  estab- 
lishment. Fop.  L548. 

WINDSOR,  a township  in  Hillsborough  co..  New  Hamp 
shire,  23  miles  S.W.  of  Concord.  Fop.  136. 

WINDSOR,  a beautiful  post-village  and  township  of  Wind- 
sor CO.,  Vermont,  at  the  union  of  the  Sullivan  and  the  V'er- 
mont  Central  Railroads,  77  miles  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier.  The 
scenery  is  exceedingly  varied  and  picturesque,  the  view  em- 
bracing Ascutney  Mountain,  only  3 miles  distant.  Windsor 
is  the  seat  of  the  Vermont  State  I'ri.son,  besides  which  it  con- 
tains 2 banks,  2 newspaper  offices,  a seminai-y,  and  4 
churches.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  finest  agricul- 
tural and  wool-growing  sections  of  the  state.  For  the  pur- 
po.se  of  .securing  an  available  water-power,  a dam,  360  feet 
in  length  and  42  in  height,  was  constructed  across  Mill- 
brook  in  1835,  about  half  a mile  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Connecticut.  The  entire  fall  is  60  feet  in  one-third  of  a mile. 
Windsor  is  on  the  Connecticut  River.  It  has  an  armory, 
a machine-shop.  2 foundries,  and  a United  States  court- 
house. Pop.  1669. 

WIND.'^OR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Berkshire  co., 
Massachusetts,  110  miles  IV.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  839. 

WINDSOR,  a post-township  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Connecticut  River,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Farmington  River,  6 miles  N.  of  Hartford. 
The  first  English  settlement  in  the  state  was  made  here  in 
1633,  by  Captain  William  Holmes  and  others,  who  came 
from  the  Flymouth  Colony  in  Massachusetts.  The  town- 
ship contains  three  handsome  and  thriving  vill.ages,  viz., 
Wind.sor,  Windsor  Locks,  and  Poquannock.  Almost  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  township  which  was  first 
settled  reside  in  IVindsor  Village,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Connecticut,  aud  on  the  New  Haven  Hartford  and 
Springfield  Railroad.  It  is  built  principally  on  a single 
street  upwards  of  2 miles  in  length,  parallel  with  the  river, 
and  beautifully  shaded.  Wind.sor  has  been  the  birth-place 
of  several  eminent  men,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Roger  Wolcott,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  Oliver  Ells- 
worth,  for  nearly  four  years  Chief  .Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Pop.  in  1850,3’254;  in  1860,3865 

WINDSOR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Broomeco..  New 
York,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  about  120  miles  W.S.W 
of  Albany.  The  village  contains  several  churches  aud  stores. 
It  has  an  academy.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2672. 

WINDSOR,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey. 

WINDSOR,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
2784. 

WINDSOR  or  UPPER  WINDSOR,  a post-township  of  Yorh 
co..  Pennsylvania,  about  9 miles  S.E.  of  York.  Pop.  1731. 

WINDSOR,  a post-village,  capital  of  Bertie  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Cashie  River,  an  affluent  ot  the  R(‘ino’ne. 
120  miles  E.  of  Raleigh.  The  river  is  navigal-te  foj  «»i(K  pt 
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as  high  as  this  village.  Windsor  contains  1 or  2 churches 
and  5 stores. 

WINDSOR,  a post-village  of  Walton  co.,  Georgia,  about  80 
miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

WINDSOR,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Ash- 
tabula CO.,  Ohio,  186  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus.  The  town- 
ship is  intei-.sected  by  Grand  River.  Pop.  1005. 

WINDS'  iR,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1689. 

WIND.'OR,  a village  and  township  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Morgan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  2157. 

W .NDSoR,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Eaton  co., 
Michigan,  intersected  by  Grand  River.  Pop.  820. 

WINDSOR,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana,  near 
iVhite  River,  60  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

WINDSOR,  a village  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois,  110  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Springfield. 

WINDSOR,  a post>office  of  Henry  co.,  Missouri. 

WINDSOR,  a po.st-oflice  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa. 

WINDSOR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dane  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  Token  Creek,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Madison. 

WINDSOR,  a village  of  Sierra  co.,  California.  P.1021. 

WINDSOR,  a village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Sherbrooke. 
14  miles  N.  of  Sherbrooke. 

WINDSOR,  a po.st-village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  Essex,  2 
miles  N.E.  of  Sandwich,  on  the  Detroit  River. 

WINDSOR,  a se.aport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  capital  of 
Hants  county,  on  an  ai’m  of  Mines  Bay,  whicdi  sets  up  far 
into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  about  30  miles  N.W.  of 
Halifax.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  a place  of  commercial  im- 
portance in  consequence  of  the  mines  of  coal,  plaster,  lime- 
stone, and  other  valuable  minerals  abounding  in  its  vicinity. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  pi’incipal  college  in  the  province. 

WINDSOR,  a town  of  Canada  IV'est.  Home  district,  co.  of 
York,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Lake  Ontario,  27  miles  N.E.  of 
Toronto. 

WIND/SOR.  a borough  of  New  South  Wales,  co.  of  Cumber- 
land. on  the  Hawkesbury  River,  at  the  confluence  of  South 
Creek,  28  miles  N.W.  of  Sydney.  Pop.  1679.  The  Hawkes- 
bury is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  4 miles  above  Windsor, 
and  the  town  has  an  active  trade  by  the  river,  and  daily 
communication  by  coaches  with  Sydney.  It  is  the  capital 
of  a hundred,  pop.  3220;  and  with  the  other  Cumberland 
boroughs,  Richmond,  Campbelltown,  and  Liverpool,  it  sends 
one  member  to  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative  Assembly. 

WIND.SOR  CASTLE,  the  principal  residence  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Great  Britain,  is  situated  immediately  E.  of  New 
Windsor.  This  magnificent  structure  was  originally  built 
by  IVilliam  the  Conqueror,  and  has  been  embellislied  by 
most  of  the  succeeding  sovereigns.  The  great  park  of  Wind- 
sor comprises  about  3800  acres,  well  stocked  with  deer.  W. 
of  it  is  Wi.vDSOR  Forest,  56  miles  in  circumference. 

WINDSOR  LOCKS,  a post-village  of  Windsor  township, 
Hartford  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  New  Haven  Hartford 
and  Springfield  Railroad.  13  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Hartford.  A 
canal,  navigable  for  boats  of  85  tons  burthen,  has  been  cut 
around  the  rapids  in  the  Connecticut  at  this  place,  at  a cost 
of  about  $300,000,  furnishing  an  immen.se  hydraulic  power 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  This  village  has  come  into 
existence  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  contains  exten- 
sive paper-mills,  iron  and  steel  works,  machine-shops,  cotton- 
siill,  foundry,  &c.  Pop.  in  ls60,  about  1200. 

WINDSORVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hartford  co.,  Con- 
necticut, about  11  miles  .N.E.  of  Hartford. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS.  See  West  Indies. 

WINESBURG.  winz'burg,  a post-village  of  Holmes  co., 
Ohio,  about  54  miles  N.N.E.  of  Zanesville. 

WINE/STEAD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

WINH'ARTHING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WINHTELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Herkimer  co.. 
New  York,  15  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Utica.  It  is  drained  by  the 
head  waters  of  the  Unadilla  River,  which  affords  water- 
power. It  contains  3 churches,  5 stores,  a bank,  an  aca- 
demy, 4 grist-mill.s,  8 saw-mills,  and  1 ne\vsi)aper  office.  The 
inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  making  cheese,  which 
is  of  a superior  quality.  Pop.  1480. 

WINFIELD,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WINFIELD,  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland. 

WINFIELD,  a post-village,  cajiital  of  Putnam  co.,  West 
Tirginia,  on  the  Creat  Kanawha  River.  31  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  about  28  miles  N.W.  of  Charleston.  It  has 
grown  up  since  1848. 

IFI.NFI  ELD,  a po.st-offlco  of  Columbia  co.,  Georgia. 

1\  INFIELD,  a post-office  of  Clarke  co..  Mississippi. 

WINFIELD,  a posLvillage,  capital  of  Scott  co.,  Arkansas, 
about  120  miles  W.  of  Little  Rock. 

WINFIELD,  a post-office  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio. 

WINFIELD,  a post-townshin  of  Lake  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
623. 

WLNFIELL,  a T^ost-offioe  of  Dupage  oo.,  Illinois. 

WINFIELD,  a post-office  of  Henry  oo..  Iowa. 

WINH'ORD,  a p.irish  of  England,  co.  of  Somer.set. 

WINFORI)  EAGLK.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

WIN'FORTON,  a pariou.  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 
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WINfFRITII-NEW/BURGII,  a parish  oi  England,  oo,  of 
Dorset. 

WING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

WING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Rutland. 

WING,  a township  of  Lucas  co..  Ohio. 

WIN’fGATE,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  and  7 \ miles  E.S.E, 
of  Durham,  on  the  Hartlepool  branch  of  the  York  and  Ber- 
wick Railway. 

WIN'GERWORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

WINGHTELD,  a parBh  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WINGFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

WINGFIELD,  North,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

WINGFIELD,  South,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby, 
2 miles  W.  of  Alfreton.  on  the  North  Midland  Railway. 

W'INGGIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WIN/GRAVE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

W1  NG’S  STATON,  a post-office  of  Dutchess  co..  New  York 

WING'VILLE  or  MONT'FORT,  a village  and  township  of 
Grant  co.,  Wisconsin,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Lancaster.  The  vil- 
lage contains  1 church,  2 stores,  and  about  30  dwellings. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  670. 

WIN'IIALL,  a post-township  of  Bennington  co.,  Vermont, 
80  miles  S by  W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  741. 

WINIKI,  ^e-nee/kee,  or  WINNIKI,  win-nee'kee,  a village 
of  Austrian  Galicia,  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  2270. 
It  h.is  an  imperial  manufactory  of  tobacco. 

WINK'BQURNE,  a parish  of  England,  co  of  Nottingham. 

WINKEL,  wiiFkel,  a market-town  of  Nassau,  on  the 
Rhine,  10  miles  W.  of  Mentz,  with  a castle.  Pop.  1600. 

IV'INK/FIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

WIN/fiATON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

WINN,  a new  parish  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Loui.siana, 
contains  about  980  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
and  S.W.  by  Saline  Creek  and  Red  River,  and  intersected 
by  the  Dugdemona  River.  Capital,  Winfield.  Pop  6876. 

WIN'/NALL,  a parDh  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WINN  AM  AC,  Indiana.  See  Winam.vc. 

WINNEBAGO,  win'ne-b.Vgo,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of 
Illinoi.s,  bordering  on  Wisconsin,  has  an  area  of  500  square 
miles.  Rock  River  flows  through  the  county  from  N.  to  S.. 
receiving  in  its  passage  the  Pekatonica  from  the  W.,  and  the 
Kishwaukee  from  the  E.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
presents  a succession  of  beautiful  prairies  and  woodlands, 
the  prairies  are  highly  productive,  and  mostly  under  culti- 
vation. Limestone  of  good  quality  is  abundant  along  the 
banks  of  Rock  River.  The  county  is  liberally  supplied  with 
water-power,  which  is  employed  in  mills  and  factorie.s.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Railroad,  and  by 
the  Racine  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  Named  from  the 
Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians.  Capital,  Rockford.  Popular 
tion.  24,-I91. 

WINNEBAGO,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Iowa,  bor- 
dering on  Minnesota,  has  an  area  of  about  430  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Mankato  and  by 
Lime  Creek.  This  county  is  not  included  in  the  census  of 
1850.  Pop.  in  1860,  168. 

WINNEBAGO,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Wis- 
consin, contains  about  430  square  miles.  Lake  Winnebago, 
from  which  the  name  is  derived,  bounds  it  on  the  E.,  and  it 
is  drained  by  the  Neenah  and  Wolf  Rivers,  navigable  by 
steamboats.  There  are  also  several  smaller  lakes  in  the 
county.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  is  diversified  by 
prairies  and  tracts  of  timber;  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  very 
fertile.  The  rock  found  near  the  surface  is  limestone.  A 
canal  is  completed  from  the  Neenah  River  to  the  Wisconsin, 
which  will  open  steam  navigation  from  Green  Bay  to  the 
Missi.ssippi.  This  couTity  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad,  and  by  several  plank-roads.  Organ- 
ized in  1842.  Capital,  Osh  kosh.  Pop.  23,770. 

WINNEBAGO,  a post-village  of  Winnebago  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  7 miles  W.  ol 
Rockford. 

WINNEBAGO,  a township  in  Winnebago  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  1627. 

WINNEBAGO  LAKE,  Wisconsin,  the  largest  lake  in  the 
state,  is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Winnebago,  Calumet, 
and  Fond-du-Lac  counties.  The  line  of  its  greatest  length 
runs  nearly  due  N.  and  S.,  having  an  extent  of  about  28 
miles;  greatest  breadth  10  or  11  miles;  area  about  212  square 
miles.  The  diipth  is  unequal,  but  quite  sufficient  for  pur- 
poses of  navigation.  On  the  E.  .side  the  shore  presents  a 
remarkable  feature  for  an  extent  of  15  miles,  consisting  of  a 
wall  of  rocks,  laid  together  as  if  placed  by  the  hand  of  art. 
This  wall  generally  rises  about  5 feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  in  some  places  extends  hundreds  of  feel 
below.  The  surface  of  Lake  Winnebago  is  estimated  to  be 
160  feet  above  that  of  Lake  Michigan.  Five  steamboats 
were  employed  in  its  navigation  in  1852.  The  Neenali  or 
Fox  River  enters  the  lake  about  midway  between  its  extre- 
mities, and  flowing  from  the  N.  end,  dischai’ges  Its  waters 
into  Green  Bay  of  i.,ake  Michigan. 

WINNEB.AGO  MARSH,  Wisconsin,  on  Rock  River,  near 
its  source,  situated  principally  within  the  limits  of  Dodge 
county,  is  about  14  miles  long,  and  above  5 miles  wide.  H 
is  perhaps  the  largest  marsh  in  the  state.  The  river,  in 
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through  it,  is  often  divided  into  several  channels, 
*ftiich  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  trace  through  the  high, 
rank  grass.  It  is  sometimes  called  bake  Iloricon. 

WINNEBAGO  RAPIDS,  a small  village  of  Winnebago  co., 
Wisconsin. 

WINNEBAII,  win^ne-ba,  a town  of  Africa,  Gold  Coast. 
Lat.  12'  N.,  Ion.  0°  36'  W.  'I'he  English  fort  was  abandoned 
In  1812.  but  the  town  has  been  rebuilt. 

WINNEOON/NA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Winne- 
bago co..  Wisconsin,  on  Fox  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Wolf 
River,  14  miles  N.W.  of  dslikosh.  It  is  on  a branch  of  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  Pop.  1184. 

WINtNEGANCE,  a post-office  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine. 

WINNENDEN,  #in/nen-den,  a town  of  AViirtemberg, 
circle  of  Neckar,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  3060,  who 
carry  on  a trade  in  corn,  wool,  leather,  and  timber. 

WIN'NERSII,  a liberty  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

WINtNESllIEK,  a new  county  in  the  N.N.E.  p.art  of 
Iowa,  bordering  on  Minnesota,  has  an  area  of  about  600 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Upper  Iowa  and  the 
North  Fork  of  Turkey  River,  affluents  of  the  Mi.ssissippi. 
'I’his  county  is  represented  as  well  watered  and  well  tim- 
bered; the  soil  is  adapted  to  grazing.  Named  from  a Win- 
nebago chief.  Capital,  Decorah.  Pop.  in  1860,  13,942. 

WINNESHIEK,  a post-office  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa. 

WINNICA,  a town  of  Russian  Poland.  See  Vuwitsa. 

WIN/NICUT,  a small  river  of  Rockingham  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, unites  its  waters  with  the  Piscataqua  River. 

WINNIKT,  a village  of  Austria.  See  Winiki. 

WINNINGEN,  ’winbiing-en,  a market-town  of  Rhenish 
Prus-^ia,  with  mineral  springs,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Coblentz,  on 
'Re  Moselle.  Pop.  1550. 

WINNIPAUK,  a post-office  of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut. 

WINtNIPEG.  a lake  of  British  North  America,  is  between 
lat.  50°  and  54°  N..  and  Ion.  96°  and  99°  W.  Length  240 
miles,  breadth  55  miles ; shape  very  irregular.  The  shores  are 
low,  and  its  waters  are  muddy.  On  its  S.  side  it  receives  the 
Winnipeg,  the  Assiniboin.  and  Red  River;  and  from  the 
W.  it  is  joined  by  the  Saskatchewan,  besides  which  it  re- 
ceives the  surplus  waters  of  IViunipegoos  and  Manitoba 
Lakes  from  the  W.  It  discharges  its  own  surplus  water 
northward  by  the  Nelson  River,  through  several  small  lakes, 
into  Hudson  Bay.  On  its  shores  are  several  stations  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company. — The  river  Winnipeg,  a noble  but 
langerous  stream,  has  a N.W.  course  of  250  miles  through 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  &c. 

WIN/NIPEGOOS  or  M'INNIPIGOOSE,  a lake  of  British 
North  America,  about  50  miles  W.  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  is 
125  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  average  breadth  25  miles. 

WINNIPISEOGEE,  pronounced  and  sometimes  spelled 
WIN'NIPESOCK'EE,  (written  also  WlNNEPESOCKE'i',)  a 
large  and  beautiful  lake  of  New  Hampshire,  lying  between 
Carroll  and  Belknap  counties.  Its  form  is  very  irregular. 
The  entire  length  is  perhaps  23  miles;  greatest  breadth  near 
10  miles.  Its  waters  are  remarkably  pure,  and  very  deep. 
It  is  said  to  be  fed  principally  by  springs  at  its  bottom.  It 
contains  a multitude  of  island.s,  which,  with  the  romantic 
beauty  of  its  banks  and  the  magnificence  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  render  the  scenery  of  this  lake  in  the  high- 
est degree  beautiful  and  picture.sque.  Lake  M'innipiseogee 
\s  472  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  waters  flow  through 
two  small  lakes  into  the  Winnipiseogee  River,  which  joins 
the  Merrimack. 

WINNIPISEOGEE  RIVER,  in  the  central  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  forms  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  the  .same  name, 
and  running  through  Great  Bay,  in  Belknap  county,  it 
unites  with  the  Pemigewasset  to  form  the  Merrimack,  after 
constituting  part  of  the  boundary  between  Merrimack  and 
Belknap  counties.  It  affords  some  excellent  mill-seats,  hav- 
ing a fall  of  about  232  feet  from  the  lake  to  its  junction 
with  the  Pemigewa.sset  River. 

WINNITZA.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Vinnitsa. 

WINNS'BOROUGH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Fairfield  di.s- 
trict.  South  Carolina,  on  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina 
Railroad,  38  miles  N.  of  Columbia.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile 
farming  district.  The  railroad,  which  has  lately  been  com- 
pleted, connects  it  with  Columbia  and  with  Catawba  River. 
The  village  has  several  churches  and  academies,  1 bank,  and 
is  tile  seat  of  the  Furman  'Theological  Seminary,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Baptists.  'i'w'O  periodicals  are  published 
here.  Free  population,  355. 

WINNSBUROUGH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Franklin  pa- 
rish, Louisiana.  200  miles  N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

WINNWEILER.  ^innNvT'ler,  a town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Kaiserslautern.  Pop.  1284. 

WINO'NA,  a post-office  of  Trimble  co.,  Kentucky. 

WINONA,  a city  and  capital  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  .Mississippi  River,  158  miles  below  St  Paul.  It  is  the 
E.  terminus  of  the  Winona  and  St.  Peters  Railway.  It  has 
8 churches,  3 banks,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Pop.  2464. 

WINOOS'KI,  a post-village  of  Chittenden  co.,  Vermont, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Winooski  River,  \]/^  miles  N E.  of  Bur- 
lington. 'The  stream,  which  is  crossed  at  this  jilace  by  a 
substantial  covered  bridge,  has  a fall  of  about  20  feet.  In 
consequence  of  the  extensive  hydraulic  power  thus  afforded, 
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numerous  manufactories  have  sprung  up,  to  which  the  vil 
lage  chiefly  owes  its  importance. 

WINOOSKI,  a post-office  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wisconsin. 

WINOOSKI  RIVER,  Vermont.  See  Onion  River. 

WINSCHO'TEN,  win/sKo'ten.  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  and  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Groningen,  on  the  Winscho- 
ten  Canal.  Pop.  3578.  It  has  a Latin  school. 

WINS^COMBE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WINSEN,  ^vin'sen,  a town  of  Hanover,  12  miles  N.W.  of 
Liineburg,  on  the  Lube.  Pop.  1988. 

WINSEN,  a village  of  Hanover,  landrostei  and  44  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Liineburg,  on  the  Aller.  Pop.  1000. 

WINSH'ORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset, 

WINSHI.VM.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WIN/SHIP’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana, 

WINS'LADE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WINSHjEY,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

WINSLEY.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

WINS'LOW.  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  county 
and  6^  miles  S.E.  of  Buckingham.  Pop.  in  1851, 1889,  partly 
employed  in  the  lace  manufacture.  The  town  has  an  ancient 
Gothic  church. 

WINS'LOW,  a post- village  and  township  of  Kennebec  co., 
Maine,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Kennebec  River,  18  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Au^sta.  There  are  3 saw-mills  for  cutting  lumber,  and 
a number  of  machines  for  manufacturing  shingles,  laths, 
clapboards,  &c.;  1 satinet  factory.  The  village  of  Winslow 
has  4 stores  and  a Congregational  church.  A bridge  about 
300  feet  long,  and  covered,  crosses  the  Sebasticook  River, 
connecting  different  parts  of  the  township.  Half  a mile 
N.  of  this  bridge,  another  bridge,  900  feet  long,  crosses  the 
Kennebec  River,  and  connects  Winslow  with  Waterville, 
The  Somerset  and  Kennebec  Railroad  crosses  the  above- 
named  rivers  near  these  bridges.  The  township  also  con- 
tains 1 Baptist  and  2 Methodist  churches.  Extensive  water- 
power is  afforded  by  the  Kennebec  and  Sebasticook  Rivers. 
Pop.  1739.  . 

IVINSLOW,  a post-village  of  Camden  co.,  New  Jersey,  on 
a branch  of  Great  Egg  Harbor  River,  and  on  the  Camden 
and  Atlantic  Railroad.  46  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Trenton,  contains 
a church  and  3 glass  factories.  Pop.  of  township,  1800. 

WINSLOW,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WINSLOW,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Indiana,  146  miles 
S.W.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

WINSLOW,  a post  village  and  township  of  Stephenson 
co..  Illinois,  135  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

WINSOIl  AND  BROWN’S  MILL,  a manufacturing  village 
of  West  Gloucester  township.  Providence  co.,  Rhode  Island, 
about  20  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Providence. 

WIN'S  PEAR,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York. 

WTN'S'T.WLEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  lyancaster. 

WIN'STED,  the  largest  post-village  of  Utchfield  co.,  Con- 
necticut, is  situated  in  Winchester  township,  at  the  N. 
terminus  of  the  Naugatuck  Railroad,  62  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Bridgeport.  Long  Lake,  covering  a surface  of  1500  acres,  has 
its  outlet  at  the  W.  end  of  the  village,  through  which  the 
stream  pursues  a winding  course  for  2 miles,  having  a fall 
in  this  distance  of  more  than  200  feet,  affording  a succession 
of  never-failing  water-power.  The  village  contains  2 forges 
for  making  iron,  an  iron  foundry,  3 extensive  scythe  facto- 
ries, 2 machine-shops,  3 tanneries,  a pin  factory,  flonring- 
mill,  clock  factory,  and  manufactories  of  fire-irons,  joiners’ 
tools,  cutlery,  &c‘  It  has  also  2 banks,  1 newspaper  office, 
5 churches,  and  about  40  stores.  Among  the  other  edifices 
of  the  place,  the  “Beardsley  Hotel”  and  “Camp’s  Build- 
ing” are  w'orthy  of  notice  for  their  size  and  elegance. 
'There  are  two  post-offices  in  the  village,  named  “ Winstkd” 
and  “West  Winsted.”  The  poimlation  of  Winsted  is  said 
to  be  3000,  and  that  of  ’West  IVinsied,  2000. 

WIN'STER,  a market-town  and  chapelry  of  England,  co. 
of  Derby,  4^  miles  W.  of  Matlock.  Pop.  in  1851.  928. 

WIN'S'TER,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Westmoreland. 

WTN'STON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

WINS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

IVINS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

IVINSTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

WIN'STON,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Mississippi, 
has  an  area  of  about  750  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  head  streams  of  Pearl  River.  The  surface  i<  undulatiii? 
or  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  productive.  Named  in  honor  of 
Colonel  Fountain  Winston.  Capital,  Louisville.  Pop.  9811, 
of  whom  55^8  were  free,  and  4223  slaves. 

WINS'TON,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland, 

WINS'TON.  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Forsyth  co., 
North  Carolina,  120  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh,  is  separated 
from  Salem  by  a single  street.  It  was  laid  out  in  1850,  when 
the  county  was  organized. 

WINS'TON,  a post-office  of  Randolph  co.,  Alabama. 

WINS'TON,  a post-office  of  IVeakley  co..  Tennessee. 

WINSTON,  a post-office  of  Dent  co..  Missouri. 

WIN'STONVILLE,  a village  of  Winston  co.,  MissLssippL 
16  miles  S.E.  of  Louisville. 

WINTERBERG,  win'ter-bSaG',  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle 
of  Prachin,  27  miles  S.W.  of  Pisek.  Pop.  1600,  employed  in 
glass  and  paper  factories. 
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WTNTERBMRG,  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  25  miles 
S.E.  of  Arnsberg,  on  Ihe  Orke.  Pop.  1300. 

WINVTERBOURN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

WINTERBOQRN  AB'B.IS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Dorset. 

WINTERBOURN  BAS'SEI",  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wills 

WI VTERBOURN  CAME,  a parish,  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

WINTERBOURN  CLEN^STONE,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Dorset. 

WINTERBOURN  DANT'SEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts. 

WINTERBOURN  EARLS,  a parish,  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

WINTERBOURN  GUN'NER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Wilts. 

WMNTERBOURN  KINGS'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Dorset. 

WINTERBOURN  MONR/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Dorset. 

WMNTERBOURN  STEE/PLETON,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Dorset. 

WINTERBOURN  ST.  MAR/TIN,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Dorset,  3 miles  W.S.W.  of  Dorchester.  IMarden  Castle, 
once  an  important  Roman  post,  is  in  this  parish. 

WINTERBOURN  STOKE,  a parish,  England,  co.  of  W'ilts. 

WMNTERBOUIIN  STRICK/LAND,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  Of  Dorset. 

WMNTERBOURN  WHIT/CIIURCII,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Dorset. 

WMNTERBOURN  ZEL/STONE,  a parish  of  Engknd,  co. 
of  Dorset. 

WMN'TERBURROUGH,  a post-office  of  Talladega  co.,  Ala- 
bama. 

W’INtTERIIAM,  a post-office  of  Amelia  co.,  Virginia. 

WIN'TER  IIAR'BOR,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Maine. 

WINTER-HARBOR,  British  North  America,  is  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Melville  Island,  Arctic  Ocean.  Lat.  74°  47'  2" 
N.,  Ion.  110°  48'  2"  W.  Here  Sir  Edward  Parry  wintered  in 
1819-20. 

WIN^TERINGHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WI.N'TERPOCK,  a po.st-office  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Virginia. 

WIN^TERROW'D.  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana. 

W'INH'ERSEAT,  a village  of  Abbeville  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

W'INtTERSET,  a post-village,  capital  of  M».dison  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  road  leading  from  Des  Moines  to  Council  Bluffs,  about 
30  miles  S.W\  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  915. 

WIN/TERSLOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

WIN/TERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio, 
140  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

WINTERSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana. 

W'INTERSWYK,  winRers-wik',  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  Gelderland,  35  miles  E.  of  Arnhem,  on 
the  Prussian  frontier.  Pop.,  with  vicinity,  5600,  partly  linen 
weavers. 

WINTERTHUR,  f^inRer-tooR',  a town  of  Switzerland, 
janton  and  12  miles  N.E.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  4600.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics,  a college,  public 
library,  and  museums. 

W'INTERTHUR.  OBER,  o'ber  tvin'ter-tooR',  (anc.  Vitndu- 
rum?)  a village  of  Switzerliind,  1 mile  N.E.  of  the  above 
town,  with  2000  inhabitants,  and  some  Roman  antiquities. 

W’lN^TERTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WINTERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
coast,  5^  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Caistor.  The  church  steeple  serves 
<48  a landmark.  On  Winterton-Ne.ss  is  a lighthou.se.  52  feet 
In  height,  with  a fixed  light,  lat.  52°  43'  N.,  Ion.  1°  41'  E. 

WIN/THORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WINTHORPE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Notts. 

WIN/'THROP,  apo.st-townshipof  Kennebec  county,  Maine, 
intersected  by  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  about  10  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Augusta.  'The  village  of  W intlirop  is  situated 
at  the  S.  end  of  a large  pond,  the  outlet  of  which  affords 
water-power,  and  on  the  railroad,  53  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Port- 
land. It  is  a place  of  active  business,  and  contains  a bank. 
Pop.  in  1840,  1915;  in  1860,  2338. 

WINTHROP,  a post-office  of  Middlesex  co.,  Connecticut. 

WIN'rilROP,  a post-office  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois. 

WIN'l’IIROF^  a post-township  of  Suffolk  co.,  Jlassachu- 
setts,  taken  from  Chelsea  in  1852. 

WIN/TON,  a contracted  name  of  Wincftkster. 

WINTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hertford  county,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chowan  Biver,  115  miles 
N.E.  of  Raleigh.  It  contains  a court-house.  2 stores,  and  1 
steam  saw-mill.  'I'he  river  is  navigable  fur  sloops,  in  which 
st.'ives  and  tar  are  exported. 

WINTON,  a post  office  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio. 

WIN/TRINGH.\.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

WIN'rZENHEni,  tfrin^sen-hime',  (Fr.  pron.  v^Nt's5n'?mt,) 
a market-town  of  France,  department  of  Ilaut  Rhin.  3 miles 
W.  of  Colmar.  Pop.  in  1852,  4014,  employed  in  manufac- 
tures of  printed  cotton  goods  and  coarse  wr)ollen  cloths. 

WIN'WICK,  a pari.sh  of  England,  counties  of  Northamp- 
ton and  Huntingdon. 


WINWICK,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

WINWICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WINVYAW  BAT,  of  South  Carolina,  is  an  estuary  formf-.t 
by  the  contiuence  of  the  Pedee,  Black,  and  Waccamaw 
Rivers,  (which  unite  a little  above  Georgetown.)  and  com- 
municating with  the  Atlantic  about  lat.  33°  Id'  N.  Ltmuiti 
14  mile.s;  mean  breadth  2 miles.  Large  vessels  can  ascend 
to  Georgetown. 

M'lNZEL.N,  winffs&ln,  a village  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of 
Schwarzwald,  bailiwick  of  Oberndorf.  Pop.  1149. 

WINZIG,  wiut'siG,  a walled  town  of  i’rus.sian  Silesia,  30 
miles  N.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  20UO. 

IVIO^'TA,  a post-village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Pekatonica  River,  and  37  miie.s  E.N.E.  of  Galena.  It  has  4 
stores.  Pop.  of  Wiota  township,  1197. 

WIPBACH,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Wippach. 

WIPFELD,  wip'felt,  a market-town  of  Bavaiia,  circle  of 
Lower  Franconia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main,  15  milet, 
N.E.  of  WUrzburg,  Pop.  742. 

WIPPACH.  wip^pds,  or  WIPBACH,  a market-town  of 
Illyria,  Caruiola,  with  a castle,  government  and  30  miles 
S.W.  of  Lay  bach.  Pop.  1040. 

WIPPER,  wip/per,  or  WUPPER.  (Wiipper.)  ^iip'per,  a 
river  of  Prussian  Saxony  and  Schwarzenburg,  after  a S.E. 
course  of  50  mile.s,  joins  the  Uustrut,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Arteru. 

Wll'PER,  a river  of  Prussian  Saxony  and  Anhalt-Bern- 
burg,  after  a N.E.  course  of  40  miles,  joins  the  Saale  near 
Bernburg. 

WIPPER,  a river  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  after  a cour.se 
of  50  miles  joins  the  Rhine  on  the  E.  bank,  8 miles  N.  of 
Cologne. 

WIPPERFURTH,  <vip'per-fooRt',  a walled  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Cologne,  on  the  last-named  Wipper. 
Pop. 1875. 

WIPPRA,  ^ipfpr2.,  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Wipper,  23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Halberstadt.  Pop.  1000. 

WIRBALLEN,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Wierzbolow. 

WIRE/'TOWN,  a post-village  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey,  51 
miles  S.E.  of  Trenton. 

WPRINGTON,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton, 
3^  miles  N.N.W.  of  Peterborough.  Pop.  629. 

WIRKSAVOR'TH,  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  England, 
CO,  and  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Derby,  on  the  High  Peak  Rail 
way  and  Cromford  Canal.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851,  2632. 
'The  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets  at  right  angles. 
'The  church  is  a spacious  edifice,  and  here  are  phices  of  wor- 
ship for  Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  Baptists;  a grammar 
school,  having  two  scholarships  and  two  fellowships  in  St 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  The  lead-mines  in  the  vicinity 
furnish  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Manufac- 
tures of  cotton  goods,  hats,  hosiery,  and  wool  combing  are 
carried  on.  Wirksworth  form.s  a part  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. 'The  manor  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  R.  Arkwright. 

WIRLE,  a market-town  of  Austria.  See  1'irle. 

WIRS^WALL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

WIRT,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  West  Virginia,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  200  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  little  Kanawha  River,  and  also  drained  by  Hughes’ 
River  and  Reedy  and  Spring  Creeks.  The  surface  is  liilly 
and  well  timbered;  the  soil  mostly  fertile.  'The  North- 
western Virginia  Railroad  passes  near  the  northern  part  of 
the  county.  Formed  a few  years  ago,  and  named  in  honor 
of  William  Wirt,  formerly  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States.  Capital,  Wirt  Court-House  or  Elizabethtown.  Pop 
3751,  of  whom  3728  were  free,  and  23  slaves. 

WIRT,  a i)ost-township  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York,  about 
82  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  1390. 

WIRT  COURT-HOUSE  or  ELIZABETHTOWN,  a post- 
village, capital  of  Wirt  co.,  West  Virginia,  on  the  Little 
Kanawha  River,  about  24  miles  S.-S  E.  of  Parkersburg. 

WIR'FEMBERG,  Germany.  See  Wurtemrero. 

WIRTEMBERG,  a small  village  of  Perry  co.,  Missouri 

WISA.  See  Viza. 

WISB. iDEN,  Germany.  See  Wiesbaden. 

WISBEACH.  wis/beech,  written  also  WISBECH,  a muni- 
cipal borough,  river-port,  and  town  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  border  of  Norfolk,  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  on  the 
Nen,  here  crossed  by  a one-archi;d  bridge,  72  feet  in  span, 
11  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  VV'ash,  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglian  Railway,  9 miles 
N.N.E.  of  .March.  Pop.  in  1851,  10,594.  'The  town  is  well 
built.  'The  principal  edifices  are  St.  Peter’s  Church,  with 
two  naves  and  two  aisles,  and  a fine  tower;  a chapel  of  ease, 
and  many  dissenting  chapels,  the  'i’own-hall,  Custom-house, 
Corn  Exchange,  as.sembly  rooms,  theatre,  and  spacious  baths. 
'I'he  grammar  school  has  4 by-fellow.ships  in  I’eterhouse 
College,  and  6 scholar.ships  in  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
It  has  ropewalks,  iron  works,  large  malt-houses,  an  ex- 
tensive brewery,  and  several  yards  for  building  and  repair- 
ing small  ve.s.sel8.  'I'he  chief  exports  are  corn,  timber,  wool, 
and  seeds.  'I'he  imports  are  tvine,  deals,  and  coals.  'I’he 
registered  shipping  in  1847,  was  39,462  ton.s. 

Wls/BGROUGH-GREEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Sussex 

tVlSBY,  wiz/bee  or  ^is'bli,  a seaport  town  of  Sweden 
capital  of  the  island  of  Gottlaml,  ou  its  W.  coast,  115  milet 
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P.S  E of  ?5tcckholm;  lat.  57°  39'  N.,  Ion.  18°  26' E.  It  is 
1‘nclosed  by  vtUi.s,  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  has  a new 
cathedral,  a gymnar-ium,  harbor,  tantieries,  tobacco  factories, 
and  a thriving  trade.  The  island  of  Gottland  forms  the 
leen  of  Wisby. 

■VVI^CAS'.''ETT,  a post-town,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Lincoln  county,  Maine,  on  the  right  bank  of  Sheeps- 
cott  River,  about  20  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  50  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Portland.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  commerce, 
ship-building,  and  farming.  About  40  vessels  are  owned; 
4 or  a of  which  are  ships  engaged  in  the  freighting  business, 
and  the  remainder  in  coasting.  The  river  and  harbor  are 
among  the  best  in  the  state,  being  accessible  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Four  or  five  isLips  and  several  smaller  vessels 
were  built  here  in  1853.  The  village  contains,  besides  the 
county  buildings,  3 churches,  a bank,  a high  school,  about 
24  stores,  aud  a steam  saw-mill,  at  which  lumber  and  segar 
boxes  are  manufactured.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  about  a mile  in  length.  The  shipping  of  the  district, 
June  30,  1854,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  6064  tons 
registered,  and  13,628  tons  enrolled  and  licensed — total, 
19,692  tons.  Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  6444 
tons  were  employed  in  the  coast  trade,  6111  tons  in  the 
jod  fishery,  and  312  tons  in  the  mackerel  fisheries.  During 
the  year,  5 ship,  3 brigs,  and  2 schooners,  with  an  aggregate 
burthen  of  4745  tons,  were  admeasured.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship, 2318. 

W'lSCllAU,  ^ishtow,  or  WISKOW,  ^is'kov,  a town  of 
Moravia.  19  miles  E.N.E.  of  Briinn,  on  the  Hanna.  P.  3264. 

WISCHERA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Visher.\. 

WISCHNEI  WOLOTSCHOK.  See  Vish.vee  Volotchok. 

WISCIINITZA,  tvish-nit'si,  or  WISNITZ.  wis/nits,  a mar- 
ket-town of  Austrian  Poland,  Bukowina,  38  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Tchernovitz,  on  the  Czeremosz,  opposite  Kuty.  P.  2650. 

WISCON/SIN  or  WISKON'SIN,  originally  OUISCONSIN, 
{Neekooxpara  of  the  Indians,)  an  important  river  of  Wis- 
consin h.as  a number  of  small  lakes.  'The  principal  of  these 
is  Lake  Winnebago,  S.E.  of  the  middle  of  the  state.  It  is 
to  the  Winnebago  Portage,  in  Columbia  county.  Below 
this  point,  which  is  114  miles  by  land  from  its  mouth,  the 
river  pursues  a south-westerly  course  until  it  enters  the 
Mississippi,  4 miles  below  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  whole 
length  is  estimated  at  600  miles.  It  is  600  yards  wide  at 
its  mouth,  and  400  yards  at  the  portage.  Shifting  sandbars 
render  the  navigation  rather  difficult,  but  small  steamers 
ascend  as  high  as  to  Portage  City,  (about  200  miles  by  the 
course  of  the  river,)  and  a canal  is  in  course  of  construction 
from  that  place  to  the  Neenah  or  Fox  River,  which  will 
open  uninterrupted  navigation  from  the  Mississippi  to  Lake 
Michigan,  via  Green  Bay.  The  Neenah  River  approaches 
within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  Wisconsin,  at  Winnebago 
Portage.  The  Wisconsin  is  the  largest  river  that  intersects 
the  state.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  bordered  by 
extensive  forests  of  pine  timber,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  sent  to  market.  The  Little  Wisconsin  enters  the  main 
stream  from  the  right,  near  the  centre  of  Marathon  county. 

WISCONSIN  or  WISKONSIN,  one  of  the  recently  settled 
states  of  the  North  American  Confederacy,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Minnesota,  Lake  Superior,  and  the  northern  peninsula 
of  Michigan,  (from  which  it  is  separated  in  part  by  the  Meno- 
monee and  Montreal  Rivers,)  on  the  E.  by  Lake  Michigan,  S. 
by  Illinois,  and  W.  by  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota, 
from  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi, 
and  from  the  latter  (in  part)  by  the  St.  Croix  River.  It  lies 
between  42°  30'  and  46°  55'  N.  lat.,  (if  we  exclude  some  small 
islands  belonging  to  the  state  in  Lake  Superior,)  and  between 
87°  aud  92°  50'  W.  Ion.,  being  about  285  miles  in  extreme 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  255  in  its  greatest  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.,  including  an  area  of  about  53,924  square 
miles,  or  34,511,360  acres,  of  which  3,746,167  were  improved 
in  1860. 

Face  of  the  Country. — Wisconsin  may  be  de.scribed  gene- 
rally as  an  elevated  rolling  prairie,  from  600  to  1200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  portion  of  this 
plateau  is  on  the  N.,  and  forms  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  waters  flowing  S.W.  into  the  Mississippi,  and  those  flow- 
ing N.  into  Lake  Superior.  The  southern  slope  is  again 
interrupted  about  the  middle  of  the  state  by  another  ridge, 
giving  origin  to  a second  slope,  drained  by  Rock  River  and 
its  branches.  This  state  has  no  mountains,  properly  so 
called.  The  descent  towards  Lake  Superior  is  very  abrupt, 
and  the  rivers  full  of  rapids  and  falls,  which  interrupt 
navigation,  but  afford  valuable  mill-sites.  There  is  a third 
ridge  or  elevation  in  the  S.E.,  dividing  the  watercourses  of 
Lake  Michigan  from  those  of  Green  Bay.  .Just  below  the 
second  ridge,  a depression  crosses  the  state,  forming  the  bed 
of  the  Neenah  or  Fox  River  and  the  Lower  Wisconsin. 
When  the  rivers  are  unusually  full,  these  actually  com- 
municate. though  running  in  opposite  directions,  the  one 
to  the  Jlississippi,  and  the  other  to  Lake  .Michigan. 

Geotnyy. — Limestone  underlies  most  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  state — the  cliff  limestone  in  the  mineral  districts,  and 
the  blue  el.sewhere.  The  northern  jiart  seems  to  be  composed 
of  primitive  rocks  for  the  most  part  of  granite,  slate,  and 
sandstone.  Commencing  a little  S.of  the  IV’isconsin,  aud  along 
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the  Mississippi,  as  far  back  as  the  falls  of  its  tnbutarie/-,  sand 
stone,  between  la3'ers  of  limestone,  is  the  prevailing  ro  jk.  and 
forms  the  cliffs  on  the  Mississippi,  below  St.  Anthony’s  Falls, 
for  35  miles.  The  rivers  in  this  region  are  much  obstructed 
by  shifting  beds  of  this  sand.  From  Lake  Michigan  west- 
ward to  the  other  sections  named,  is  a limestone  region,  in 
many  parts  well  timbered,  while  in  others  a considerable 
portion  is  prairie.  Underlying  the  blue  limestone  is  a brown 
sandstone,  which  crops  out  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  but  no 
lead  has  ever  been  found  in  it.  A section  through  Blue 
Mound  would  give  the  following  result,  descending  ver- 
tically : — Hornstone,  410  feet;  magnesian  lime,  or  lead  bear- 
ing  rock,  169  feet;  saccharoid  sandstone,  40  feet;  sandstone, 
3 feet;  lower  limestone,  (at  the  level  of  the  Wisconsin,)  190 
feet.  The  elevations  of  different  parts  of  the  .southern 
section  of  the  state  are  given  by  Chancellor  Lathrop,  at  Blue 
Mounds,  1170;  head  waters  of  the  Rock  Rivei-,  316;  egress 
of  the  same  river  from  the  state.  128,  and  the-  portage 
between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  at  223  feet  above 
the  level  of  Jjake  Michigan  and  ihe  Wisconsin  River. 

Following  the  map  accompanying  the  geological  work 
of  Professor  Owen,  on  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
and  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  we  should  say  that  about 
half  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  resting 
on  Lake  Superior,  and  having  its  apex  near  the  44th  degree 
of  N.  latitude,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  state,  (taken 
in  an  E.  and  W.  direction,)  is  covered  by  drift,  overlying  the 
Potsdam  .sandstone  of  New  York,  and  metamorphic  strata, 
with  occa.'ional  protrusions  of  granite  and  other  igneous 
rocks.  Beyond  this  triangle,  on  the  S.E.  and  S.W.,  tho 
sandstone  comes  to  the  surface  in  a broad  belt,  having 
between  it  and  the  Mi.ssissippi,  (from  the  St.  Croix  to  the 
Wisconsin  River,)  a second  belt  of  lower  magnesian  lim»' 
stone,  w’ith  the  sandstone  occasionally  laid  bare  in  the 
valleys  of  the  streams.  This  .«ame  formation  is  continued  on 
the  S.,  (following  the  Wisconsin  River  on  both  sides,)  and 
on  the  E.  coasting  the  sandstone  belt  to  it^  full  extent.  The 
limestone  is  followed  in  turn  by  another  zone  of  white  sand- 
stone, containing  beds  of  .shells.  Next  succeeds  the  lead- 
bearing group  of  upper  magnesian  limestone,  extending  into 
Illinois  and  Iowa  on  the  S.  and  W.,  and  on  the  E.  running 
up  into  the  peninsula  formed  by  Green  Bay  and  Lake 
Michigan,  having  a triangle  of  the  Niagara  limestone  between 
it  and  Lake  Michigan  on  the  S.E.  On  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  are  two  beds  of  red  clay  and  marl,  separated  by 
ridges  of  drift  from  300  to  600  feet  high.  East  of  this,  and 
ju.st  where  the  northern  boundary  leaves  the  lake,  parallel 
groups  of  conglomerate  red  sandstone  and  slates,  trap,  and 
metamorphic  slates,  with  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  granite, 
and  quartzose  rocks  come  to  the  surface. 

Minerals. — Part  of  the  great  lead  region  extending  from 
Illinois  and  Iowa  is  included  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Wiscon.sin. 
and  occupies  an  area  of  nearly  2880  square  miles,  about 
three-fourths  of  which  is  in  the  last-named  state.  This  por- 
tion is  no  less  rich  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  ore 
than  in  the  other  states  where  it  lies.  The  lead  is  here  in- 
termingled with  copper  and  zinc,  the  latter  in  large  quanti 
ties,^ together  with  some  silver.  In  Lapointe,  Chippewa,  St. 
Croix,  and  Iowa  counties,  copper  is  al.so  found;  in  Dodge 
county,  “at  the  .so  called  Iron  Ridge,  is  the  most  promising 
locality  of  iron  ore  in  the  state  yet  discovered but  on  the 
Black  River  and  other  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  good  iron 
ore  occurs.  The  iron  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  ex- 
-tend  from  Michigan  into  this  state,  in  abundant  deposits  of 
the  richest  quality.  The  other  metallic  substances  ara 
magnetic  iron,  iron  pyrites,  and  graphite  or  plumbago.  The 
non-metallic  earths  are  agate,  cornelians,  (found  on  the 
shores  of  the  small  lakes),  bitumen,  peat.  Marble  of  a fine 
quality,  some  gypsum,  saltpetre  and  other  minerals  liavo 
been  found.  A vein  of  copper  ore  was  discovered  in  1848, 
near  the  Kickapoo  River,  which  yields  about  20  per  cent,  of 
copper,  but  to  what  extent  the  bed  runs  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Mines  were  also  worked  at  the  falls  of  Black  River, 
and  in  its  vicinity,  but  they  have  been  abandoned.  Facts  do 
not  justify  any  expectation  of  great  deposits  of  copper  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  .state.  A great  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore  lies 
S.  of  Lake  Superior,  near  Tyler’s  Fork  of  the  Bad  River,  in 
strata  of  metamorphic  slate.  The  amount  of  lead  received 
at  Milwaukee  for  the  year  1863  was  848.625  lbs.  On  the 
completion  of  the  Southern  Wisconsin  Railroad  to  Dubuque, 
it  is  estimated  that  25,000,0(10  of  lbs.  will  seek  an  outlet  at 
Milwaukee.  Beautiful  varieties  of  marble  have  been  re- 
cently discovered  or  made  known  to  the  public  in  the  N. 
pa’rt  of  Wisconsin.  According  to  Messrs.  Foster  and  Whit- 
ney’s report,  they  are  found  on  the  Michigamig  and  Meno- 
monee Rivers,  and  afford  beautiful  marbles,  who.se  pre- 
vailing color  is  light  piiik,  traversed  by  veins  or  seams  of 
deep  red.  Others  are  blue  and  dove-colored,  beautifully 
veined.  These  are  susceptible  of  a fine  polish,  and  some 
on  the  Menomonee  are  within  navigable  distance  from  the 
lakes. 

Lakes  and  Rivers. — Besides  the  great  Lakes  Superior  and 
Michigan,  which  lave  its  northern  and  eastern  shores,  Wis- 
consin has  a number  of  small  lakes.  The  principal  of  these 
is  Lake  Winnebago,  S.E.  of  the  middle  of  the  state.  It  is 
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about  28  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  and  communicates 
with  Gr(en  Bay,  (a  N.W.  arm  of  Lake  Michigan,)  through 
the  Fox  or  Neenah  River.  These  small  lakes  are  most 
abundant  in  the  N.AV.,  and  are  generally  characterized  by 
clear  water  and  gravelly  bottoms,  often  with  bold  picturesque 
shores,  crowned  with  hemlock,  spruce,  and  other  trees. 
They  afford  excellent  fish.  In  the  shallow  waters  on  the 
margins  of  some  of  them  grows  wild  rice,  an  important 
article  of  food  with  the  savages  of  this  region.  The  rivers 
which  traverse  the  interior  flow  generally  in  a S.W.  direc- 
tion, and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
tatter  river  runs  along  the  S.W.  border  of  Wisconsin  for 
more  than  200  miles.  Commencing  at  the  S.,  we  have,  in 
the  following  order,  Wiscon.sin,  Bad  Axe,  Black,  and  Chip- 
pewa Rivers.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  Wiscon- 
sin, which  has  a course  of  probably  200  miles,  almost  directly 
S.,  when  it  flows  nearly  W.  for  about  100  more.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  180  mile«.  The  Chippewa  is  about  200. 
and  the  Black  150  miles  long.  The  Rock,  Des  Plaines,  and 
Fox  River  (of  lllinoi.s)  drain  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  state,  and 
pass  off  into  Illinois.  The  Fox  or  Neenah  is  the  outlet  of 
Winnebago  Lake,  and  connects  it  with  Green  Bay.  The 
Wolf,  from  the  N.,  is  the  main  feeder  of  the  same  lake.  The 
Menomonee,  emptying  into  Green  Bay,  and  the  Montreal 
into  Lake  Superior,  are  rapid  streams,  which  are  valuable 
for  mill-sites.  They  form  part  of  the  N.E.  boundary.  The 
Menomonee  has  a descent  of  1049  feet.  The  St.  Louis,  (con- 
sidered as  the  primary  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence,)  coasts 
this  state  for  20  or  30  miles  on  the  N.W.,  and  is  full  of  rapids 
and  falls  in  this  part  of  its  course.  These  rivers  are  not 
generally  favorable  to  navigation  without  artificial  aid. 
The  Wisconsin  may  be  ascended  by  steamboats  to  the  rapids, 
where  it  approaches  a tributary  of  Lake  Winnebago,  within 
a mile  and  a half,  where  a canal  is  being  constructed,  which, 
wheu  completed,  will  open  an  entire  inland  navigation  from 
New  York  to  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  Rock  River  is 
sometimes  at  high  water  ascended  by  boats  to  within  the 
limits  of  Wisconsin.  The  Bad  Axe,  Black,  Chippewa,  and 
St.  Croix  are  important  channels  for  floating  timber  to  mar- 
ket from  the  pine  regions  in  the  N.W.  of  the  state.  The 
rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Superior  are  small,  and  though 
unfavorable  for  commerce,  their  rapid  courses  make  them 
valuable  for  mill-sites.  Colonel  Long  estimates  that  the 
Chippewa,  Black,  Wi.sconsin,  and  Rock  Rivers  are  respect- 
ively capable  of  a steamboat  navigation  of  70,  60,  180,  and 
250  miles,  but  at  present  they  are  a good  deal  obstructed  by 
shifting  sands  and  rapids. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — Wisconsin,  though  young 
in  political  existence,  is  not  behind  her  .sister  states  in  ol> 
jects  of  interest,  not  merely  for  the  utilitarian,  but  for  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque,  and  even  the  antiquary.  Scattered 
over  her  undulating  plains  are  found  earth-works,  modelled 
after  the  forms  of  men  and  animals,  that  are  evidently  the 
work  of  a race  different  from  tho.se  who  possessed  the  coun- 
try at  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  At  Azta- 
lan,  in  Jefferson  county,  is  an  ancient  fortification,  550  yards 
long,  275  wide,  with  walls  4 or  5 feet  high,  and  more  than 
20  feet  thick  at  the  ba.se.  Another  work,  resembling  a man 
in  a recumbent  position,  120  feet  long  and  30  acro.ss  the 
trunk,  is  to  be  seen  near  the  Blue  Mounds;  and  one  resem- 
bling a turtle,  56  feet  in  length,  at  Prairieville.  These  arti- 
ficial works  are  generally  without  order,  but  sometimes 
have  a systematic  arrangement,  with  fragments  of  pottery 
often  scattered  around.  Some  are  so  defaced  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  trace  the  animal  resemblances  referred  to,  while 
others  are  distinctly  visible.  One  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Cassville.  resembling  the  extinct  mastodon. 
Among  the  most  striking  natural  objects  are  the  Blue 
Mounds,  in  Dane  county,  the  highest 'of  which  has  an  ele- 
vation of  1170  feet  above  the  Wisconsin,  and  is  a prominent 
landmark  in  this  country  of  prairies.  Platte  and  other 
mounds  in  the  S.W.  of  the  state,  have  various  elevations 
of  from  60  to  more  than  100  feet.  This  state  shares  with 
.Minnesota  the  beautiful  Lake  Pepin,  an  expansion  of  the 
Mississippi,  mostly  walled  in  by  precipitous  shores,  which 
rise  from  300  to  500  feet  nearly  perpendicular.  These  heights 
are  merely  given  as  examples,  not  as  the  only  ones  there 
are.  Almost  all  the  rivers  of  Wisconsin  abound  in  rapids 
and  falls.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  a series  of  cas- 
cades or  cataracts  in  the  St.  Louis  River,  which  have  a de- 
scent of  320  feet  in  16  miles,  terminating  about  20  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Quinnessec  Falls,  in  the  .Menomonee  Biver, 
have  one  perpendicular  pitch  of  40  feet,  and  an  entire  descent 
of  134  feet  in  one  mile  and  a half,  be.sides  several  other 
rapids,  where  the  river  tosses  and  dashes  through  narrow 
and  tortuous  defiles.  Among  the  other  falls,  are  .St.  Croix, 
Chippewa,  and  Big  Bull  Falls  in  the  Wisconsin.  The  river 
bluffs  present  grand  and  picturesque  views  in  many  place.s, 
particularly  at  .Mount  Trempieau,  on  the  .Mi.ssissippi,  in 
I>a  Crosse  county,  where  the  rocks  rise  500  feet  [lerpendicu- 
larly  above  the  river, — in  Richland  county,  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin. where  the  banks  are  from  150  to  200  feet  high, — and  in 
Sauk  county,  where  it  pa.sses  through  a narrow  gorge  be- 
tween cliffs  of  from  400  to  500  feet  elevation.  Grandfather 
Bull  Falls,  the  greatest  raoids  in  the  Wisconsin  River,  are 
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in  about  45°  N.  latitude,  and  are  a series  of  small  ca»on-l« 
or  rapids,  breaking  through  a ridge  of  1-50  feet  perpendicu- 
lar height,  for  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a half.  In  thi^. 
vicinity  are  a number  of  chalybeate  springs.  On  the  same 
river,  near  the  44th  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  is  Petenwell  Peak, 
an  oval  mass  of  rock,  900  feet  long  by  300  wide,  and  200  in 
elevation  above  the  neighboring  country,  of  which  it  com- 
mands an  extensive  view.  About  70  feet  of  this,  at  the  top. 
is  composed  of  perpendicular  rock,  split  into  towers,  turrets, 
&c.  A few  miles  below  this  is  Fortification  Rock,  which  risof- 
to  the  height  of  100  feet  or  more  above  the  general  level, 
being  perpendicular  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  it  do 
scends  by  a succession  of  terraces  to  the  common  level.  At 
the  Dalles  the  IVi.sconsin  is  compressed  for  5 or  6 miles  be- 
tween red  sandstone  hills,  from  25  feet  to  120  feet  high,  and 
an  average  of  100  feet  asunder.  Between  the  Dalles  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  bluffs  are  of  every  variety  of 
height  under  400  feet. 

Climate. — The  climate,  though  severe,  and  the  winters 
long,  is  more  regular  and  more  free  from  those  frequent 
and  unhealthy  changes  that  prevail  farther  south.  The 
lakes,  too,  exert  a mitigating  influence,  the  temperature 
being  6^  degrees  higher  on  the  lake  than  on  the  Mi.ssis- 
sippi side.  The  lake  shore  is  also  more  moist,  but  the  state 
generally  is  drier  than  in  the  same  par  Dels  farther  east. 
From  records  kept  between  1835  and  1845,  it  appears  the 
Milwaukee  River  was  closed  on  an  average  from  Noveml)er 
22  to  March  26;  and  steamboats  arrived  at  Mineral  I’oint 
from  February  26  to  April  16,  closing  from  November  16  to 
December  4.  The  diseases  conse(iuent  upon  clearing  land.s 
are  less  frequent,  it  is  said,  in  this  than  other  new  states, 
owing  to  the  open  nature  of  the  country  in  the  oak  open- 
ings. The  number  of  deaths  in  1850  were  less  than  10  in 
every  thousand  persons — while  Massachusetts  had  about  20. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  country  south  of  the  middle 
is  a fine  agricultural  region,  particularly  that  back  of  Ke- 
nosha. In  the  mineral  district,  W.  of  the  Pekatonica,  the 
country  is  broken,  but,  what  is  unusual  in  mining  tract.s, 
generally  well  adapted  to  farming,  and  especially  grazing. 
But  probably  the  best  agricultural  section  is  that  E.  of  the 
Pekatonica,  which  has  more  prairie  land,  though  even  here 
is  a considerable  portion  of  timbered  land  on  the  rivers  and 
streams.  The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Black  and  Chip- 
pewa Rivers,  and  the  sources  of  the  rivers  emptying  into 
Lake  Superior,  are  small,  the  surface  in  part  being  covered 
with  drift  and  boulders,  and  partly  with  ponds  and  marshes. 
In  1860,  there  were  3,746,03o  acres  of  land  improvea,  pro- 
ducing 15,657,458  bushels  of  wheat,  the  state  being  the  sec- 
ond in  the  Union  with  respect  to  the  production  of  wheat 
(Illinois  producing  23,837,000  bushels),  888,534  bushels  of 
rye,  7,565,290  of  Indian  corn,  11,059,270  of  oats,  678,992  of 
barley,  1,011,915  pounds  of  wool,  3,848,505  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, 13,651,053  pounds  of  butter,  1,104,459  of  cheese,  853,799 
tons  of  hay,  135,587  pounds  of  hops,  1,584,568  of  maple  sugar, 
215,193  of  beeswax.  The  quantities  of  wheat,  corn  .and 
butter  b('ing  each  almost  four  times  as  much  as  in  1850. 
The  gross  proceeds  of  agricultural  industry  are  as  follows : 
Value  of  field  products  proper,  $27,119,608.29;  dairy  pro 
fl nets,  $1,311,043.99;  orchard  products,  $155,531.05;  sorghum 
and  maple  molasses,  honey  and  wine,  $206,378.43;  slaugh- 
tered animals,  $3,742,237.55;  estimated  value  of  increase 
of  live  stock,  $3,702,183.00.  Total  value,  $;56, 336,498. 31. 

Forest  Trees. — There  are  vast  forests  of  pine  on  the  Upper 
Wisconsin,  the  Wolf  River,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
eissipi,  N.  of  the  Wisconsin.  The  other  forest  trees  are 
spruce,  tamarac,  cedar,  oak  of  different  species,  birch,  aspen, 
basswood,  hickory,  elm,  ash,  hemlock,  poplar,  .sycamore,  and 
sugar-maple;  but  forests  such  as  are  seen  in  I’ennsylvauia 
and  New  York  occur  only  in  a small  portion  of  the  Rock 
River  Valley,  and  in  a narrow  border  on  Lake  Michigan. 
The  oak  openings  already  described  form  a pleasing  feature 
in  the  landscapes  of  Wiscon,«in. 

Animals.— Thii  wild  animals  are  black  bears,  prairie  wolves, 
gray  wolves,  foxes,  woodchucks,  and  the  gopher,  which  is 
found  only  on  the  W.  side,  near  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
last-named  animal  is  very  destructive  to  the  roots  of  fruit 

Manufactures. — This  youthful  state  has  not  yet  had  time 
(nor  is  it  yet  her  most  profitable  resource)  to  test  her  manu- 
facturing capabilities.  In  1860,  there  were  in  this  state 
3064  establishments,  each  producing  $500  and  upward? 
annually,  engaged  in  mining,  manufactures,  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  employing  an  aggregate  capital  of  $15  831  ,.581, 
and  15,414  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $17,137,334, 
and  yielding  i)roducts  valued  at  $27,849,467,  Among  these 
were  22  iron  foundries  employing  $200,400  cai)ital,  and  221 
hands,  and  producing  annually  castings  valued  at  $307,785; 
476  saw-mills,  employing  caj>ital  to  the  amount  of  .$5,595,380, 
and  4427  hands,  and  producing  lumber  valued  at  $4,377,880 ; 
45  tanneries,  employing  $25 (,900  capital,  and  producing 
leather  valued  at  $139,985 ; 15  woollen  factories,  emi)loying 
$100,600  capital,  and  producing  goods  valued  at  $172,720; 
127  breweries,  employing  $822,025  capital,  consuming  raw 
material  worth  $267,157,  and  producing  malt  liquors  valued 
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at  $743,697  ; 81  manufactories  of  agi'icultural  implements, 
employing  $403,720  capital,  and  066  hands,  and  producing 
goods  valued  at  $735,198;  55  manufactoi  ies  of  sash,  doors, 
and  blinds,  the  jjroducts  of  which  were  valued  at  $250,021 ; 
22  manufactories  of  machinery,  employing  $280,400  capital, 
and  producing  steam-engines,  &c.,  valued  at  $372,950;  374 
flour  and  grist-mills,  employing  capital  to  the  amount  of 
$3,526,869,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $9,532,510,  and 
producing  flour  and  meal  valued  at  $11,510,834;  and  18 
smelting  furnaces,  producing  pig-lead  valued  at  $666,062. 
Home-made  manufactures  valued  at  $127,992  were  also  pro- 
duced. The  numerous  I'ivers  and  streams  of  Wisconsin, 
with  their  frequent  rapids  and  falls,  afford  great  facilities 
for  mill-sites  of  every  sort,  and  her  forests  and  iron  for  ship 
and  steamboat  building. 

Internal  Improvements. — In  1860.  there  were  in  Wisconsin 
922  miles  of  railroad  completed,  Milwaukee  is  connected 
with  the  Mississippi  River  by  2 railroads,  which  terminate 
respectively  at  Prairie  du  Chieu  and  La  Crosse.  One  of 
these  passes  through  Madison.  These  two  great  lines  are 
intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railroad, 
which  extends  from  Chicago  via  Janes vihe  and  Fond  l)u 
Lac  to  Green  Bay.  Milwaukee  is  also  connected  by  direct 
railroads  with  Racine  and  Chicago  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  Horicon,  Berlin,  Fond  du  Lac,  &c.  on  the  other.  Racine 
..s  the  E.  terminus  of  a railroad  extending  tin  ough  Northern 
Illinois  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Other  railroads  connect 
Madison  with  Beloit,  .Janesville  with  Monroe,  and  Kenosha 
with  Rockford,  Illinois.  Mineral  Point  is  the  N.  tei'minus 
of  a railroad  which  extends  to  the  Illinois  Central  at  War- 
ren. A canal  has  been  constructed  from  the  Fox  River  to 
the  Wisconsin,  by  means  of  which  an  uninterrnitted  navi- 
gation for  steamboats  is  opened  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  work  w£>s  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  state,  by  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands 
appropriated  by  the  national  government.  The  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  Milwaukee  and  Praiide  Du  Chien  Railroad  for 
1863  are  stated  to  have  been  $1,247,257. 

Commerce. — Wisconsin  enjoys  great  facilities  for  internal 
trade  with  the  lake  and  Eastern  States,  through  those  great 
inland  seas  which  bound  her  on  the  N.  and  E.,  and  with 
almost  every  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  by  means 
of  the  river  of  that  name  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  and 
even  with  the  Atlantic  ports  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  foreign  exports  of  this  state,  for  1862-3,  amounted  to 
$3,323,637  ; the  imports  to  $24,479.  Tonnage  entered,  98,443 ; 
tonnage  cleared,  113,715 ; tonnage  owned  in  the  state,  28,974. 
Number  of  vessels  built  in  the  state,  in  1862-3,  4 with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  1148.  It  is  stated  that  603,626  barrels 
of  flour,  12,837,620  bushels  of  wheat,  and  831,600  bushels  of 
oats  were  shipped  from  Milwaukee  in  1863.  The  grain  and 
flour  shipped  from  the  other  lake  ports  was  estimated  at 
2,900,190  bushels.  The  exports  of  the  state  at  large  consist 
mainly  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  flour,  lumber,  pork,  beef, 
lard,  butter,  lead,  bricks, &c.  The  exports  ofRacine  amounted 
In  1854  to  $1,381,691 ; and  of  Green  Bay,  in  lumber  alone, 
to  $374,435.  Ac(!ording  to  De  Bow’s  Review,  there  were 
exported  in  1851-2,  from  the  St.  Croix,  Chippewa,  and  Black 
Rivers,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Wisconsin,  61,000,000  feet  of 
lumber;  23,000,000  feet  of  logs;  square  timber,  lath,  shin- 
gles, Ac.,  valued  at  $30,000;  and  furs  and  peltries  worth 
$200,000 ; making  the  value  of  exports  for  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  $1,170,000.  The  ports  of  Wisconsin  in  the  dis- 
trict of  IMackinac  probably  add  at  least  a value  of  ,$5,000,000 
to  the  trade  of  Wisconsin.  The  total  lumber  trade  of  1852 
has  been  given  at  211,000.000  feet,  viz.,  from  Black  River, 

15.000. 000;  Chippewa,  28,500,000;  Green  B.ay,  28,000,000; 
Manitoowoc,  24,500.000;  St.  Croix,  20,000,000;  Wi.sconsin, 

70.000. 000 ; and  Wolf  River,  25,000,000.  The  total  valuation 
of  lead  exported  from  Galena  (nine-tenths  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Hunt’s  Gazetteer  of  Wisconsin,  was  from  that  state) 
and  the  ports  on  Lake  Michigan,  was  $3,459,075;  besides 
considerable  quantities  shipped  from  points  on  the  Missi.s- 
sippi  and  Wisconsin  Rivers.  The  largest  shipment  of  lead 
within  the  12  years  preceding  and  including  1853  was 
54.494.862  pounds;  and  the  lowest.  28,603.960  pounds,  most 
of  which  was  from  the  mines  of  IV'isconsin. 

E/lucalLnn. — In  39  counties  out  of  45  reporting  December, 
31,  1853,  there  were  138,279  children  betw(!en  the  ages  of  4 
and  20  year.s,  of  whom  95,293  attended  school;  number  of 
school  districts,  2072;  school  fund,  $1,141,804,  yielding  an 
income  ofmearly  $80.000 ; and  a university  fund  of  $93,732, 
the  income  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  state  university.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1860,  Wisconsin  had  12  colleges 
with  1291  students,  $56,130  income,  of  which  $28,.500  was 
from  endowments;  3795  public  schools  with  198,676  pupils, 
$596,975  income,  of  which  $179,453  was  public  funds,  $393,754 
from  taxation,  and  $1826  from  endowments;  120  academies 
and  other  schools,  with  10,031  pupils,  $106,991  income,  of 
which  $15,852  was  from  taxation,  $8705  from  public  funds, 
and  $5048  from  endowments ; 599  libraries  witli  150,559 
volumes.  It  is  expected  that  ere  long  the  lands  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  schools  will  form  a fund  of  from  $3,000,000 
to  $5,000,000.  Public  instruction  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
<tate  superintendent,  receiving  $1000  per  annum.  There 
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have  been  granted  for  the  support  of  a state  university, 
46,080  acres  of  land.  There  are  also  other  colleges  and 
academies  supported  by  private  subscriptions,  which  are 
promising  institutions. 

Religious  Denominations. — Of  1070  churches  in  Wisconsin 
in  1860,  the  Baptists  owned  100,  Free  Will  Baptists  26,  Chris- 
tians 8,  Congregationalists  112,  Dutch  Reformed  15,  Episco- 
palians 45,  Lutherans  117,  Methodists  320,  Presbyterians 
85,  Roman  Catholics  205,  Universalists  12,  the  various  minor 
sects  51 ; giving  1 church  to  every  725  persons.  Total  value 
of  church  property,  1,973,391. 

Periodicals.  — In  1860  there  were  published  in  Wisconsin 
14  daily.  5 tri-weekly,  11  bi-weekly,  and  130  weekly  news- 
papers, and  3 monthly  periodicals.  Of  these  149  were  po- 
litical, 2 literary,  and  1 religious.  The  whole  number  of 
copies  issued  annually  was  10,798,670. 

Public  Institutions. — Wisconsin  has  an  asylum  for  the 
blind  at  Janesville,  which  was  founded  in  1850,  and  had  50 
pupils  in  1862 ; a hospital  for  the  insane  (at  Madison)  which 
was  opened  in  1860,  and  had  131  patients  remaining  Oct.l, 
1862,  during  which  year  89  were  admitted  and  25  recovered. 
There  is  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Delavan,  which 
had  89  inmates  in  1862.  The  State  Prison,  located  at  Wau- 
pun,  contained  116  convicts  on  the  30th  of  September,  1862 ; 
4 of  these  were  females. 

Population. — This  flourishing  scion  of  the  West  has  had 
a growth  unexampled  even  in  that  thriving  region,  having 
increased  from  30,945  in  1840,  to  a population  of  775,881  in 
1860,  of  whom  773,t)93  were  whites.  1171  free  colored,  and 
1014  Indians.  Population  to  the  square  mile,  14.  Repre- 
sentative population,  775,881.  Of  the  population,  247,177 
were  born  in  the  state,  251,777  in  other  states.  276,927  in 
foreign  countries,  of  whom  30,543  were  born  in  England, 
49,961  in  Ireland,  6902  in  Scotland,  6454  in  Wales,  18,146 
in  British  America,  123,879  in  Germany,  4906  in  Holland, 
21,442  in  Aorway,  4722  in  Swilzerlaiul,  46  47  in  Belgium, 
2634  in  France,  and  2691  in  other  foi-eign  countries:  exhi- 
biting a greater  variety  than  is  usual  even  in  the  very  di- 
versified population  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Union.  It 
will  be  observed  that  a new  element,  or  at  least  in  much 
greater  proportion  than  elsewhere,  has  been  introduced  by 
the  emigration  of  considerable  bodies  of  Norwegians,  being 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  that  nation  born 
in  the  United  States.  The  emigration  from  Germany  and 
Wales  is  also  in  greater  pi’oportion  than  in  the  other  states. 
Of  the  population  in  the  leading  pursuits,  93,859  were  far- 
mers, 31.472  farm  laborers,  28,238  laborers,  12,289  servants, 
6709  carpenters,  3949  teachers,  3385  shoemakers,  2976  mer- 
chants, 2906  blacksmiths,  2812  clerks,  2439  miners,  1608 
masons,  1522  lumbermen,  1411  coopers,  1332  millers,  1535 
tailors,  1133  lawyers,  1106  physicians,  Ac.  In  the  year  end- 
ing June  1, 1860,  there  occurred  7141  deaths,  or  9-3  in  every 
thousand.  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  was  313  (see  In- 
troduction to  the  volume  on  Population  of  the  Eighth 
Census,  ])p.  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  Ac.);  blind,  220;  insane,  283;  and 
idiotic,  257. 

Counties. — Wisconsin  is  divided  into  58  counties,  viz.: 
Adams,  Ashland,  Brown,  Buffalo,  Burnette,  Calumet, 
Chippewa,  Clark,  Col um  14a,  Crawford,  Dallas,  Dane,  Dodge, 
Door,  Douglas,  Dunn,  Eau  Claire,  F’ond  du  Lac,  Grant, 
Green,  Green  Lake,  Iowa,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  .luneau,  Ke- 
nosha, Kewaunee,  La  Crosse,  Lafayette,  Lapointe,  .Manitoo- 
woc, Marathon,  Marquette,  Milwaukee,  Monroe,  Oconto, 
Outagamie,  Ozaukee,  Pepin,  Pierce,  Polk,  Portage,  Racine, 
Richland,  Rock,  8aint  Croix,  Sank,  Shawano,  Sheboygan, 
Trempealeau,  Walwoith,  Washington,  IN'aukesha,  Waupacca, 
Waushara,  Winnebago,  Wood. 

Cities  and  Towns. — Towns  are  springing  up  in  Wisconsin 
as  if  by  magic,  and  a region  that  but  a few  years  ago  was 
mostly  an  Indian  hunting-ground,  is  now  dotted  over  with 
them.  The  ])rincipal  of  these  are  Milwaukee,  population, 
45,246;  Racine,  7822;  Janesville,  7703;  Madison,  6611 ; Osh- 
kosh, 6086 ; F’ond  du  Lac,  5450 ; Watertowu,5302 ; Sheboygan, 
4262 ; Beloit,  4098 ; Kenosha,  3990 ; La  Crosse,  3860 ; Wau- 
watosa, 3415;  .Manitoowoc,  3055 ; Portage  City,  2879;  Platte- 
ville,  2865;  Sheboygan  Falls,  2808;  Beaver  Dam,  2765; 
Whitewater,  2731:  Port  Washington,  2565;  Green  Bay, 
about  4500;  Mineral  Point,  about  3500;  Shullsburg,  2491 ; 
Monroe,  Prescott,  Hudson.  Capital  Madison. 

Government,  Finances,  Banks,  Ac. — The  governor  is  elected 
by  the  people  for  2 years,  and  receives  $1250  per  annum. 
Wisconsin  has  also  a lieutenant-governor,  elected  for  a like 
period,  who  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  Senate,  and  receives 
$5  a day  during  the  se.ssion  of  the  legislature.  The  Senate 
consists  of  3:3  members,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  100;  the  former  are  elected  by  the  people  for  2 years, 
and  the  latter  for  1 year.  The  legislature  meets  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January.  Every  white  male  of  21  years  of  age, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  next  preceding 
an  election  ; white  males  of  foreign  birth,  who  shall  have 
declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  in  due  form, 
and  civilized  Indians,  or  Indians  who  have  been  once  de- 
clared by  Congress  citizens,  shall  be  entitled  to  a vote.  The 
judiciary  consists — 1.  Of  a supreme  court  composed  of  3 
judges;  2.  Of  a circuit  court,  which  holds  two  sessions,  at 
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least,  a year  in  each  county;  and  3.  Of  county  courts  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  (Except  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus, 
quo  warranto,  <fec.,  the  supreme  court  is  only  an  appeal  court, 
and  has  no  jury  trials.)  All  judges  are  elected  by  the  people, 
the  supreme  and  circuit  judges  for  6 years,  and  the  county 
judges  for  4.  The  Supreme  court  and  circuit  judges  re- 
ceive salaries  of  $2500.  The  assessed  value  of  property  in 
Wisconsin  for  1860  was  $185,945,489.  The  public  debt  be- 
fore the  civil  war  was  only  $100,000.  The  state  debt,  Jan.  1, 
1865,  w'as  $2,105,000.  Annual  expenses,  exclusive  of  schools 
and  debts,  about  $400,000.  There  were  64  banks  in  the  state, 
Jan.  1,  1865,  with  an  outstanding  circulation  of  $2,560,673. 

JJistory. — Wisconsin  was  visited  at  a very  early  period  by 
tha  French  missionaries  and  discoverers,  and  a settlement 
made  by  the  French  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  was  no  considerable  influx  of  emigration, 
however,  till  quite  recently;  but  it  is  likely  to  repay  amply 
for  its  tardiness,  by  the  unexampled  rapidity  with  which 
emigration  flows  thither,  invited  by  its  rich  soil,  valuable 
miuei'als,  beautiful  lakes,  and  rolling  prairies.  Wisconsin 
was  formed  into  a territory  in  1836.  aud  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  an  independent  state  in  1848. 

WISCONSIN  UNIVERSITY.  See  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

WIS'COY,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York. 

WISE'MAN.  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Missouri,  about 
16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

WISENBURG,  Pennsylvania.  See  Weisenburq. 

Wl^SIIAlV,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WISIIAW,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  of  lianark,  5 miles 
N.W.  of  Carluke,  at  the  junction  of  a branch  of  the  Cale- 
donian with  the  Wishaw  and  Coltne.ss  Railway,  in  one  of  the 
most  extencj  - 1 coalfields. 

WISH'Ft>Rl),  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

WISINGSOE,  ^eetsing-sd'eh,  an  island  in  the  S.  part  of 
Lake  Wetter,  Sweden,  opposite  Grenna.  Length  10  miles, 
breadth  1 mile.  On  it  are  the  village  and  harbor  of 
Wisingen. 

WISKONSIN.  See  Wisconsin. 

WISKOW,  a town  of  Moravia.  See  Wischau. 

WISLA,  a river  of  Europe.  See  Vistula. 

WISLA.  a village  of  Austrian  Silesia.  See  Weichsel. 

VVl-S'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

WISLICA,  ^i.s-leet'sd.  a walled  town  of  Poland,  province 
and  34  miles  S.  of  Kielce.  on  the  Nkla.  Pop.  2000. 

WISLOK.  wisRok,  a river  of  Austrian  Galicia,  rises  in  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  flows  N.  to  Rzeszow,  and  thence  E., 
and  j(  ins  the  San  near  Siene.wa  Length  112  miles. 

WISLOKA.  <vis-lo'kd,  a river  of  Austrian  Galicia,  joins 
the  Vistula  10  miles  S.W.  of  Baranov.  Length  100  miles. 

WISMAR,  «’is'mar,  a fortified  seaport  town  of  North  Ger- 
many, Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  capital  of  a lordship,  at  the 
head  of  a deep  bay  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  railway  to  Hamburg  and  Roslok,  18  miles  N.E.  of 
Schwerin.  Lat.  53°  53'  5"  N.,  and  Ion.  11°  27'  7"  E.  Pop. 
1-.213  It  has  6 churches,  3 hospitals,  several  schools,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  playing-cards, 
sail-cloth,  and  important  breweries  and  distilleries.  Its  har- 
bor is  commodious,  and  nearly  land-locked  by  the  islands 
of  Poel  and  Wallfisch.  It  has  large  shipbuilding  docks. 
In  1849,  338  ves.sels,  aggregate  burden  16,473  tons,  entered, 
and  343  vessels,  burden  17,031  tons,  cleared  from  its  port. 
It  was  founded  in  1229,  and  for  some  time  belonged  to  the 
Hanseatic  League. 

WISNICZ,  <vishiitch,  or  WISCHNITZ,  tvish'nits.  a town  of 
Austrian  Galicia,  circle  of  Bochnia,  26  miles  S.E.  of  Cracow. 

WISNITZ.  a town  of  Austrian  Poland.  See  Wischnitza. 

WJSOWITZ,  fr(*e'zo- wits',  a town  of  .Moravia,  20  miles  N.E. 
of  Hradisch.  Pop.  2713,  who  manufacture  coarse  woollen 
cloths  and  paper. 

WISOWKA,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Hochstadt. 

WISG'TNGTOiN,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WISSAHIC'KON  or  WISSAIllC/CON  CREEK,  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Philadelphia  counties,  Pennsylvania,  enters 
the  Schuylkill  River  about  5 miles  above  Fair  Mount  Water 
Works.  The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  this  stream  is  ex- 
ceedingly wild  and  romantic.  It  is  a favorite  place  of  resort 
if  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  who  wish  to  breath  the  pure 
air  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  country. 

WISSANT,  vee.s'.s6No'.  a maritime  village  of  France,  de- 
lartinent  of  Pas-d(;-Calai.s,  10  miles  W.S  W.  of  Calai.s.  and 
c</njectured  to  be  the  I'ortux  Itius  of  the  Romans.  P.  1012. 

WISSEIIRAI).  a village  of  Bohemia.  See  Prague. 

WISSEK,  tvis'sfk,  a town  of  Pru.«sia,  province  of  Posen, 
go  vernment  of  Bromberg.  Pop.  1145. 

WISSEKERKR,  tvistgeh-kSii'k^h,  a village  of  the  Ncther- 
lan  Ip,  province  of  Zealand,  island  of  North  Bevelaud,  9 miles 
v W.  pf  Goes.  Pop.  1871. 

WISSEMBOURG,  vees'sSM'booRt,  (Ger.  Weissmhurg,  t^Ts/- 
sen-bOoRG ; L.  AVba-JAusialna  or  Ijcluldum.)  a fortified  town 
of  France,  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  capital  of  an  arrondi.-'Se- 
ment.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lauter,  and  on  the  Bavarian 
frontier,  34  miles  N.N.E.  of  Strasbourg.  Pop,  in  1852.  5913. 
It  has  a collegiate  church  of  the  13th  century,  a Protestant 
church  containing  a bust  of  Luther,  a synagogue,  town-hall, 
barracks,  a large  old  tower,  now  forming  a prison,  manu- 
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factures  of  tiles,  bricks,  soap,  felt  hats,  paper  hanging.*,  and 
vinegar,  and  a trade  in  wax,  cattle,  cloths,  iron,  and  agj,' 
cultural  produce.  In  addition  to  its  strong  fortifications, 
works,  termed  the  ‘‘lines  of  Wissembourg.”  extend  from  is 
along  the  Lauter  to  Lauterburg,  9 miles  S.E.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Austrians  in  1793. 

WIS'SET,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WlS^'i'ANSTOW,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

WIS'TASTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

WISTERNITZ,  wis^ter-nits',  a market  town  of  Moravia,  a 
miles  E.  of  Olmutz,  with  a ca.stle.  Pop.  1408. 

WISTITTEN  or  WYSZTYTTEN,  ^i.s-tit/ten,  a town  of 
Poland,  on  the  Prussian  frontiers,  28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Su- 
walki.  Pop.  1579. 

WIS'TON,  a borough,  village,  and  parish  of  Wales,  co.  of 
Pembroke,  5 miles  E.N.E.  of  llaverford-West.  Pop.  of  bo- 
rough aud  parish  in  1851,  774.  Chief  edifices,  the  Church, 
and  a ruined  castle.  It  unites  with  Pembroke,  Milfoid,  and 
Tenby,  in  .sending  1 member  to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 

WISTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ot  Suffolk. 

WIS'rON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

WISTON  AND  ROBERTON,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Lanark,  on  the  Clyde. 

WIS/'TOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

WIS'l’OW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

WISTOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East  and  West 
Riding. 

WISWALL  or  WISWELL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster. 

WI'TCH'AM,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

WI'i’CHG'ORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cambridge. 

, WITCH'INGHAM,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  ot 
Norfolk. 

WITCHINGHAM,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 

WITCII'LING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WITEPSK,  government  and  town,  Prussia.  See  Vitebsk 

WITH/AM,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln,  rises  in 
Rutlandshire,  flows  N.  past  Grantham  and  Long-Benning- 
ton  to  Lincoln,  and  then  S.W.  past  Tattershall  and  Boston 
to  the  Wash,  which  it  enters  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Welland 
River.  'Total  length  80  miles,  for  the  last  40  of  which,  to 
Lincoln,  it  is  navigable  for  small  steam  and  sailing  vesseks, 
and  for  33  miles  to  'Tattershall,  for  vessels  of  much  larger 
burden,  it  having  been  deepened  and  embanked  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course.  Its  principal  affluents,  the  Bain 
and  Slea,  have  been  made  navigable  to  Horncastle  aud 
Sleaford. 

WITH.LM,  a market-town  and  pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of 
Essex,  on  the  Malden  Branch  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way, 9 miles  N.E.  of  Chelmsford.  Pop.  in  1851,  3303.  The 
town,  near  the  confluence  of  ihe  Braine  with  the  Blackwater, 
has  an  endowed  school,  almshouses,  and  other  charities.  It 
is  the  supposed  site  of  the  Roman  station  Canrmiuni,  and  a 
Danish  camp  is  traceable  in  the  vicinity. 

WITH/AM-ON-THE-HILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

WITHAM,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WI'THAM.  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WI'THAM  FRIARY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WITH/AMSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio, 
about  16  miles  E.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  233. 

WITIUCALL,  a p.arish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

Wl'THC'OTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

WI'THM'IRIDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

WITH'ERLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester,  on 
the  ancient  Watling  street. 

WITH/ERNE-WITII-STAIR  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of 
Lincoln. 

Wl'T lUERNWICK,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

WITTUERSDALE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WriTUERSFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

Wl'TIUERS'TONE,  a ty thing  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

WITIPIEL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall. 

Wl'THGELUFLOREY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Somerset. 

WITHGNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

Wl'THING'TUN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

WITHING'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

Wl'THlNG'TON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

Wl'THINGTON,  LOWER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Chester. 

Wl'THLACOO'CHEE,  a small  river  of  Georgia  and  Florida, 
rises  in  Irwin  co.,  Georgia,  and  flowing  southward  into  Flo- 
rida, enters  the  Suwanee  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Hamil- 
ton co. 

WrrilLACOOCIIEE,  a small  river  in  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  forms  the  boundary  between  Marion  and  Levy 
counties  on  the  right,  and  Benton  county  on  the  left,  until 
it  Hows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

WriTUNELL,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster 

WITH'YBROOK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WITH'YCOMBE,  a parish  of  Englanil,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WITHYCOMBE  RAWLEIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 
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WITH/YHAM,  a parish  oi  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

WITH'YPOOLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WITKOWITZ,  'wit-ko'wits,  a village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of 
Bidschow,  in  a mountain  valley,  about  35  miles  from  Gits- 
chin.  Pop.  2000. 

WlTKOWO,#it-ko/vo,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland.  10  miles 
S.E.  of  Gnesen.  Pop.  2200.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  linens,  and  leather. 

WIT'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

WITLEY,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester. 

WllVLINGIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WITMARSUM,  wit/mar-soom',  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  Friesland,  district  and  16  miles  S.W.  of 
Leeuwarden.  Pop.  800.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Menno- 
Sioion,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Meunonites. 

WIT/NESIIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WI'FNEY,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  and 
10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Oxford,  on  the  Windrush,  an  affluent 
pf  the  Thames.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1851,  3099.  The  town 
has  a town-hall,  with  an  area  serving  for  a market-place,  a 
market-cross,  and  a handsome  blanket-hall.  The  church  is 
a spacious  cruciform  structure.  Here  are  places  of  worship 
for  Independents,  Wesleyans,  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
Friends;  a grammar  school,  a free  school  for  the  sons  of 
journeymen  weavers  of  Witney  and  Hailey,  and  endowed 
almshouses.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  gloves,  malt,  and  blankets,  and  various 
woollen  goods,  the  celebrity  of  Witney  for  which  is  in  part 
due  to  the  detersive  quality  of  the  waters  of  the  Windrush. 
The  average  annual  number  of  blanket-pieces,  including 
pilot-cloths,  manufactured,  is  about  10,000 ; average  value 
90.000f. 

WITSCHE,  ^itfsheh,  written  also  WICZE,  a village  of 
Austria,  in  Moravia,  circle  of  Prerau.  Pop.  1350. 

WITSCHEGCA.  See  Vitchegda. 

W'lTSCHEIN,  ^it'shine,  or  SWITSCHINA,  s^it-shee'ni,  a 
village  of  Austria,  Styria,  circle  of  Marburg.  Pop.  1632. 

WITTEN,  tviPtcn,  a town  of  Prussia,  Westphalia,  32  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Arnsberg,  on  the  Ruhr,  and  on  the  Elberfeld 
and  Dortmund  Railway.  Pop.  2335. 

WITTEN  BACH,  #iPten-blK',  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  St.  Gall.  Pop.'l284. 

WITTENBERG,  wit^ten-b&Ro',  a fortifled  town  of  Prussian 
Baxony,  capital  of  a circle,  46  miles  N.N.E.  of  Merseburg, 
ou  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  railway  from 
Berlin  to  Leipsic : lat.  51°  53'  N.,  Ion.  12‘^  46'  E.  Pop.  8750, 
besides  the  garrison.  Its  University  was  united  to  that  of 
Halle  in  1817;  it  has  a gymnasium,  breweries,  distilleries, 
and  manufactures  of  woollens.  Here  the  Reformation  com- 
^nenced  in  1517,  and  thegarri.son  church  contains  the  graves 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  their  portraits  by  Lewis 
Cranach.  Luther’s  cell  in  the  Augustine  Convent,  and  Me- 
lancthon’s  house,  are  still  preserved.  The  town  was  taken 
by  as.sault  by  the  Prussians  in  1814. 

WITTENBERG  COLLEGE.  See  Springfield,  Ohio. 

WITTENBERG,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WITTENBERGE,  \viPten-b§RG'eh,  a town  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Brandenberg,  65  miles  N.W.  of  Potsdam,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Stepenitz  with  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  Ham- 
burg and  Berlin  Railway,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Perleberg.  Pop. 
in  1852,  4676. 

WITTENBERG’S,  a post-office  of  Alexander  co.,  North 
Carolina. 

AV'ITTENBURG,  ^it'ten-bdCRG',  a town  of  North  Germany, 
grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  railway  to 
Berlin,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Schwerin.  Pop.  2705. 

WIT/TENHAM,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Berks. 

WITTENHAM,  LONG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

WI'TTENS,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio. 

WITTERING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WITTERING,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

WITTERING,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  on  Chichester 
harbor,  opposite  Hayling  Island. 

Wl'TH'ERSHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WI'TTGENSTEIN  (witt'ghen-stine)  ISLAND.  Low  Archi- 
pelago, Pacific  Ocean,  is  in  lat.  16°  11'  S.,  Ion.  146°  22'  W. 

WITTICHENAU,  ^iPtiK-eh-ndw',  a town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  88  miles  W.N.W.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Black  (Schwarz) 
Elster.  Pop.  2100.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and 
hosiery. 

WI'TTINGAU,  ^it/tin-gOw',  a town  of  Bohemia,  14  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Budweis.  Pop.  3319. 

WITTINGEN,  fyiMing-en,  a town  of  Hanover,  landdrostei 
of  Liineburg,  19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Uelzen.  Pop.  1225. 

WITTLICH,  ^itPliK,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  20  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Treves,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Moselle.  Pop.  2900. 

VV’ITTMUND,  ^itt/muont,  a village  of  Hanover,  14  miles 
N.E,  of  Aurich.  Pop.  1800. 

WITTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

MTL’TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WITTON,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding.  2 miles  S.S.E.  of  Middleham.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
Jerveaux  abbey. 

WITTO.N  GIL/RERT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 
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WITTON-LE-WEAR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham, 
5 miles  W.N.W.  of  Bishop-Auckland,  on  the  Wear  Valley 
Railway.  Coal  abounds  in  this  parish. 

WITTON,  NETH/ER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
umberland. 

M’ITTON,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

WITTON,  a parochial  chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Chestei 

WITTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

WITTS/BURG,  a post-office  of  St.  Francis  co.,  Arkansas. 

WITTSTOCK,  'witUstok,  a walled  town  of  Prussia,  pro 
vince  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Dos.se,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Berlin. 
Pop.  6400.  It  has  a large  hospital  for  military  invalids,  and, 
manufactures  of  lyien  and  woollen  fabrics. 

WITZEN HAUSEN,  tvit'sen-how'zen,  a town  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  province  of  Nieder-Hessen,  capital  of  a district,  on  the 
Werra,  15  miles  E.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  3235.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  has  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics,  vinegar,  and 
leather. 

WIVELISCOMBE,  commonly  pron.  wils-kum,  a market- 
town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset.  26^  miles  W. 
of  Somerton.  Pop.  in  1851,  2861,  partly  engaged  in  woollen 
manufactures.  The  town  has  a handsome  church,  and  an 
infirmary  for  sick  poor. 

WIWELSFIELD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex. 

WIVMiNHOE,  a maritime  town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Essex,  on  the  Colne,  4^  miles  S.E.  of  Colchester.  Pop. 
in  1851,  1672.  Here  is  a custom-house,  subordinate  to  Cc 
cheater,  of  which  Wivenboe  is  regarded  as  the  port.  Large 
quantities  of  oysters  are  here  shipped  for  the  London  and 
other  markets. 

WIVETON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WIX,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

WIX/FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WIZNA,  fviztei,  a town  of  Poland,  government  and  50 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Augustowo,  on  the  Narew.  Pop.  2015. 

WJATKA,  a city  of  Russia.  See  Yiatka. 

WKRA,  ^'krd.  or  WRA,  wrd,  a river  of  Poland,  rises  in  East 
Prussia,  near  Niedenburg,  flow's  S.W.  and  then  generally 
S.E.,  through  the  government  of  Plock,  and  joins  the  Bug, 
15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Warsaw.  Total  course  120  uiile.s. 

WLADIMIR,  a town  and  government  of  Russia.  See 
Vladimeer. 

WLADISLAWOW,  •^^U'dis-U'^ov.  formerly  NOVE-MIAS 
TO,  no^vi  my^s/to,  (Ger.  Rosterschiitz,  ros/ter-sh fits',)  a town 
of  Poland,  government  of  Augustowo,  25  miles  N.W.  of 
Mariampol,  on  the  Szezuppe.  Pop.  4506. 

WLADISLAWOW,  a town  of  Poland,  province  and  28 
miles  N.E.  of  Kalisz,  with  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
churches,  and  manufactures  of  liuen  fabrics. 

WLASATlCE,  a town  of  Moravia.  See  Wostitz. 

WLASCHIM,  vld/shim,  a town  of  Bohemia,  22  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Kaurzim.  Pop.  2336.  It  has  a castle,  and  manufactures 
of  woollen  stuffs. 

WLOCLAWEK,  ^lots-ld%&k,  a town  of  Poland,  govern- 
ment of  Warsaw,  on  the  Vistula,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Plock. 
Pop.  4000.  It  has  manufactures  of  chiccory,  and  a trade  in 
corn. 

WLODAWA,  ^lo-di^wS,  a town  of  Poland,  government  of 
Lublin,  province  and  72  miles  S.E.  of  Siedlce,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Wlodawka  with  the  Bug.  Pop.  3660. 

WLODZIMIERZ,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Vladimeer. 

WOAHOO.  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  See  Oahu. 

WOBBELIN,  tvob/beh-leen',  a village  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Schwerin.  The  poet  Kfirner, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Rosenberg,  is  buried  under  a great 
oak  in  front  of  this  village. 

WO/BURN  or  OLD  WOBURN,  a market-town  and  pa 
rish  of  England,  county  and  13  miles  S.W.  of  Bedford,  near 
the  branch  between  that  town  and  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  Pop.  in  1851,  2049.  The  church  is  a spa- 
cious edifice,  having  a tower  detached  from  its  main  body ; and 
here  are  a handsome  market-house,  a free  school,  endowed 
almshou.ses,  and  other  minor  ('harities.  Population  partly 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  partly  in  the  manufacture  of 
straw-plait  and  thread-lace  — Woburn  Abbiey.  E.of  the  town, 
is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  derives  its 
name  from  its  being  erected  on  the  site  of  a Cistercian  ab- 
bey, founded  here  in  1145. 

WOBURN,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Burks. 

WOBUKN,  a post-towuship  of  Middlesex  co..  Mas.«achu- 
setts,  intersected  by  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  10 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Boston.  Horn  Pond  and  seveia’  Email 
streams  running  through  the  township,  afford  an  abun 
dant  and  well-improved  w'ater-power.  The  inhabitants  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  mannfiicture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
leather,  &c.,  and  in  the  ice  business.  The  principal  village, 
called  Woburn  Centre,  is  delightfully  situated  on  elevated 
ground,  and  contains  7 churches,  a bank,  1 newspaper  office, 
a lyceum,  and  tVarren  Academy,  founded  in  1828.  A 
branch  railroad  communicates  with  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
Railroad  at  Winchester,  2 miles  distant.  tVoburn  is  the 
birth-place  of  Count  Rumford,  the  philosophe* . Pop.  of  the 
township,  in  1840,  2993;  in  1850,  3956;  in  18Po,  6287. 

WODA,  wo'di,  a village  of  Japan,  island  of  Ki-v)  Sioo,  pro- 
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Vince  of  Fizen,  with  a celebrated  idol  placed  in  a large  cam- 
phor tree  at  its  enlranoe. 

WODNIAN,  <vod^ne4n',  a fortified  town  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Blanitz,  12  miles  S.  of  Fisek.  Pop.  2241. 

VVODZISLAW,  ^od-zis'ldv,  a town  of  Poland,  province 
and  31  miles  S.W.  of  Kielce,  on  the  Wodzislawa.  Pop.  2000. 

WOENSDRECHT,  woons'dr^Kt,  a parish  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  North  Brabant,  5 miles  S.  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom.  Pop.  1300. 

WOENSEL,  woon'sel,  a parish  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant,  2 miles  N.  of  Eindhoven.  Pop.  3100. 

WOEKDEN,  wooR/den,  a walled  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  18  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Leyden.  Pop.  of  district,  4117. 

WOERTH-SUR-SAUEH,  vo-aiat/  suR  so'aiR',  (Ger.  WMh, 
^ilRt^)  a village  of  France,  department  of  Ba.s-Rhin,  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Wissembourg.  Pop.  in  1852,  1240. 

WOESTEN,  woosRen,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
West  Flanders,  on  the  Kemmelbeke,  28  miles  S.W.  of  Bruge.s. 
Pop.  1204. 

WOGNOMIESTETZ,  ^og-no-mySs't§ts,  a market-town  of 
Bohemia,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Czaslau.  Pop.  1084. 

WOHLAU,  ^o/low,  a walled  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  23 
miles  N.W.  of  Breslau,  surrounded  by  small  lakes.  Pop. 
3000.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens,  and  hosiery. 

WOHLEN,  ^oMgn,  a town  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  can- 
ton of  Aargau,  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Aarau.  Pop.  2124. 

WOHLEN,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  4 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Bern,  on  the  Aar.  Pop.  2577. 

WOHRDEN,  ^oR'dgn,  a village  of  Denmark,  duchy  of 
Holstein,  South  Ditmarsch,  about  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rends- 
burg.  Pop.  800. 

WOKAN,  wo-kin/,  one  of  the  Arroo  Islands,  with  a village 
of  the  same  name. 

WOKEFIELD,  wok'feeld,  a tything,  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

WO'KING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  on  the 
Basingstoke  Canal,  and  with  a station  on  the  South-Western 
Railway,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Guildford. 

WO/KINGHAM  or  OAK'INGHAM,  a market-town  of 
England,  counties  of  Berks  and  Wilts,  on  the  border  of 
Windsor  Forest,  and  on  the  Reading  and  Reigate  Railway,  7 
miles  S.E.  of  Reading.  Pop.  in  1851,  2272,  who  manufacture 
shoes,  gavize,  silks,  malt,  and  flour.  The  town  has  a mar- 
ket-house and  town-hall.  The  church  is  a fine  old  edifice. 

WOLBECK,  tfroPb^k,  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Munster.  Pop.  921. 

WOL'COTT,  a post-village  and  township  in  Lamoille  co., 
Vermont,  on  Lamoille  River,  about  25  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Mont- 
pelier. The  village  contains  1 church,  1 tavern,  1 woollen 
fectory,  1 grist-mill,  and  a number  of  other  establishments. 
Pop.  of  the  t.ownship.  1161. 

WOLCOTT,  a post-township  in  New  Haven  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, 22  miles  S.W.  of  Hartford,  iuter.sected  by  Mad  River. 
Pop.  574. 

WOLCOTT,  a post-township  forming  the  N.E  extremity  of 
Wayne  co.,  New  York,  on  Lake  Ontario.  Pop.  2634. 

WOLCOTT  or  WOLCOTT  VILLAGE,  a flourishing  village 
in  the  above  township,  about  160  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany, 
on  a small  stream  emptying  i.nto  Lake  Ontario.  It  contains 
4 churches,  9 stores,  1 academy,  2 taverns,  2 saw-mills,  2 
grist-mills,  1 blast  furnace,  and  2 tanneries. 

\\  OLCOTT’S  .MILLS,  a posboffice.  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana. 

WOL'COTTVILLE.  a flourishing  po.st-village  of  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut,  on  the  Naugatuck  River  and  Itailroad, 
25  miles  W.  of  Hartford,  and  110  miles  N.N.E.  of  New  York. 
It  contains  a Congregational,  an  Episcopal,  and  a Methodist 
church.  7 stores,  and  numerous  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, among  which  may  be  mentioned  a brass  foundry, 
rolling-mill  and  battery,  a large  woollen-mill,  a knitting  fac- 
tory, a papier-mache  factory,  2 manufactories  of  musical 
instruments,  1 of  locks,  and  1 of  carriages.  The  mill  of  the 
Union  Manufacturing  Company  is  a fine  building,  five  stories 
high.  Wolcottville  was  founded  about  the  year  1810,  by 
the  late  Honorable  Frederick  Wolcott.  Its  growth  for  the 
last  few  years  has  been  very  rapid.  Pop.  in  1860,  about 
1200. 

WOLCOTTVILLE,  a thriving  village  of  La  Grange  co.,  In- 
diana. on  the  .North  Fork  of  Elkhart  River. 

WOLDEGK.  <froPdSk,  a walled  town  of  North  Germiiny, 
Meckle.nburg-8trelitz,  on  the  Prussian  frontier,  22  miles  N.E. 
f Strelitz.  Pop.  2186. 

WOLDEN BERG,  ^oPden-b&Ro',  a walled  town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  railway  from  Stettin  to 
Posen.  66  mile.s  N.E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  3000. 

WOLiyi.\GH.4.M.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

WOLD-NEW/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
diding. 

WOLF,  a township,  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  1336. 

WOliF,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio. 

WGLF.\CII.  <\ol'filK,a  town  of  Baden,  on  the  Kinzig,  here 
joined  by  the  Wolfach,  33  miles  S.S.W.  of  Baden.  I*op.  1653. 

VVTUjF  B.VYGfT.  a post-office.  Independence  co..  Arkansas. 

WOIjF/BGBOUGH,  a post-township  in  Carroll  co..  New 
Hamp.shirc,  30  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Concord.  It  is  inter- 
•'ect(?d  by  Smith's  River,  which  falls  into  Winnipiseogee  Lake, 


bordering  the  township  on  the  S.W.  The  village  is  situated 
near  the  bridge,  across  the  river,  and  contains  a hotel.  Pop 
of  the  township.  2300. 

WOLF  CREEK,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Virginia,  rises  in  Taze> 
well  county,  flows  north-eastward,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  Giles  and  Mercer  counties,  until  it  enters  the  Ka^ 
nawha  or  New  River. 

WOLF  CREEK,  in  the  N.  part  of  Tennessee,  rises  m Fen- 
tress county,  and  enters  Obed’s  River  near  the  N.  border  of 
Overton  county.  It  furnishes  valuable  motive  power. 

lYOLF  CREEK,  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio,  flows  into  the 
Miami  River,  near  Dayton. 

WOLF  CREEK,  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio,  is  an  affluent  of 
Tu.^carawas  River. 

WOLF  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  rises  in  Sullivan  county,  and 
flowing  southward  falls  into  the  Chariton  River  from  the 
right,  a few  miles  S.E.  of  Keytesville. 

WOLF  CREEK,  of  Iowa,  flows  into  the  Cedar  River  from 
the  right,  in  Black  Hawk  county. 

WOLF  CREEK,  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  extre- 
mity of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  610. 

WOLF  CREEK,  a post-oflice,  Pickens  district,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

WOLF  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Choctaw  co.,  Mississippi. 

WOLF  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan. 

WOLF  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

WOLFEGG,  IvoPfek,  a village  of  Wurtemberg,  circle  of 
Danube,  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Waldsee.  Pop.  1714, 

WOLFELSDORF,^dPfels-doRf',  a village  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Silesia,  government  and  S.S.W.  of  Breslau.  Pop. 
1530. 

WOLFENBUTTEL,  (Wolfenbuttel,)  f^oFfen-but'tel,  a town 
of  Germany,  duchy  and  8 miles  S.  of  Brunswick,  on  the 
railway  to  Hanover,  and  on  the  Ocker.  Lat.  52°  9'  N.,  Ion 
10°  32'  E.  Pop.  9003.  It  consists  of  a citadel,  town  proper, 
and  two  suburbs,  and  has  several  fine  churches,  two  old 
castles,  an  arsenal,  a large  workhouse,  a hospital,  orphan 
asylum,  college,  and  various  other  schools,  and  a library 
containing  nearly  150,000  volumes,  with  relics  and  manu- 
scripts of  Luther.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  law 
court  for  the  states  of  Brunswick,  Waldeck,  and  Lippe.  and 
has  manufactures  of  lacquered  wares,  paper-hangings,  lea- 
ther and  tobacco,  a trade  in  corn  and  linen  yarn,  and  five 
annual  fairs. 

WOLFENSCHIESS,  ^oPfen-sheess',  a village  and  parish 
of  Switzerland,  canton  of  U'nterwalden,  on  the  Aa,  7 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Sarnen.  Pop.  1118. 

WOLG'ERLOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

WOLFHAGEN,  ^olf/ha'ahen,  a town  of  Germany,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  14  miles  W.  of  Cassel.*  Pop.  3187.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  linens. 

WOLFHALDEN,  ^olf/hdl'den,  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Appenzell,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rheiuthal,  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  Gall.  Pop.  2124. 

WOL'FINGHAM,  a parish  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia, 
CO.  of  Durham,  N.  of  the  river  Hunter. 

WOLF  ISLANDS,  a group  of  British  North  America.  New 
Brunswick,  in  Passaraaquoddy  Bay,  N.  of  Grand  Manan 
Island.  The  most  northern  is  in  lat.  44°  59'  N.,  Ion.  66° 
41'  W. 

WOLF  ISLAND,  a post-office  of  Mississippi  co.,  MissourL 

WOLF  LAKE,  a post-oflice  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana. 

WOLF  POND,  a po.st-oftice  of  Union  co..  North  Carolina. 

WOLFR.VrSHAUSEN,  t^ol/frdt.s-how'zen,  a market-town 
of  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the  Loisach,  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Munich. 
Pop.  1200. 

WOLF  RIVER,  asmall  stream  of  Mississippi,  flows  through 
Hancock  and  Harrison  counties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexicx). 

WOLF  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Mi.s.^is.sippi  and  Tenner 
see,  rises  in  Tippah  county  of  the  former  state,  and  enters 
the  Mississippi  River  at  the  city  of  Memphis.  Its  general 
course  is  W.N.W.  Length  near  100  mile.s. 

WOLF  RIVER,  of  Wisconsin,  rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  flowing  nearly  southward,  forms  the  W.  boundary 
of  Oconto  county  for  about  100  mile.s,  and  enters  Neeiiah  or 
Fox  River  in  Winnebago  county.  A little  above  its  mouth 
it  expands  into  Pewaugan  Lake,  several  miles  in  diameter. 
The  Indian  name  of  the  river  is  Pewaugonee.  This  river  is 
navigable  by  steamb^^ats  about  150  miles  from  its  mouth. 

WOLF  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Tennessee. 

WOLF  RUN,  a post-office  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WOLFSBERG,  ^olfs^bSao,  a town  of  Illyria,  Carinthia,  30 
miles  N.E.  of  Klagenfurth,  with  a castle.  Pop.  1466. 

WOLF’S  NEW/'i'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  Monmouth. 

WOLFSTEIN,  t^olUstine,  a town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on 
the  Lauter,  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kaiserslautern,  with  mines 
of  coal  and  mercury.  Pop.  918. 

WOLFS'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland. 

WOLFSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina, 178  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Raleigh. 

WOLGA,  a river  of  Russia.  See  VoiXJA. 

WOLGAST,  ^froPgdst,  a seaport  town  of  Prussia,  Pome- 
rania, 33  miles  S.E.  of  Stralsund,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Peene  in  the  Baltic.  Pop.  6200.  It  has  manufactures  of 
soap  and  tobacco. 
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LGSK.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Volsk. 

W OLIIOL'LA,  a small  village  of  Pickens  district,  South 
Carolina. 

WOL'HOPE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

WOLIIYNIA.  a government  of  Russia.  See  A'^oi.hyni.\. 

WOLIN,  ^oHin,  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  18  miles  S.W, 
of  Pisek,  on  the  Wolinka.  Pop.  1570. 

WOLKENSTEIN,  #oPken-stine',  a town  of  Saxony,  with 
A castle,  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  1901. 

WOLRERSDORF,  ^oPkers-doRf',  a market-town  of  Lower 
Austria.  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Korneuburg.  J’op.  1110. 

WOLKHOW,  a river  of  Ru.s.sia.  See  Volkhov. 

WOL'L.\ND.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

WOLGiASTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WOL'LASTON-LAND,  British  North  America,  Arctic 
Ocean,  W.  of  Victoria  Land;  the  E.  point  is  in  lat.  68°  45' 
N.,  Ion.  113°  53'  W.,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
Dolphin  and  Union  Strait. 

WOLGjATON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

WOLLERAU,  ^oPleh-row',  a village  and  parish  of  Swit- 
zerland. canton  and  i2  miles  N.N.K.  of  Schwytz.  Pop.  2397. 

WOLLKSCIINITZ,  ^ol'lesh-nit.s',  a village  of  Bohemia, 
circle  of  Buntzlau.  Pop.  1263. 

WOL/LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WOLLIIAUSEN-WIGGERN,  '^oPhbw'zen  tvigtghern,  a vil- 
lage and  pari.sh  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  10  miles  W.  of 
Lucerne,  on  the  Emmen,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  connecting 
it  with  Wollhau.sen-im-Markt.  Pop.  1.381. 

WOLLIN,  ^ol-leen^  a small  seaport  town  of  Prussia,  Po- 
merania, 29  miles  N.  of  Stettin,  on  the  Divenow,  and  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  latter,  at  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic,  con- 
nected by  bridges  with  the  mainland.  Pop.  in  1852,  4591. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  ship-building 
docks. 

WOLLIN,  an  island  of  Prussia,  one  of  those  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Great  Half,  between  it  and  the  Baltic,  is  of  irregular 
shape,  bounded  E.  by  the  Divenow,  and  W.  by  the  Oat- 
Swine.  Length  20  miles,  breadth  from  3 to  10  miles. 

WOLLISIIOFEN,  t^oPlis-ho'fen,  a village  and  pari.sh  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  2 miles  S.S.W.  of  Zurich,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  lake.  A fierce  struggle  took  place  here  in  1799 
between  the  French  and  Pru.ssians.  Pop.  1047. 

WOLLMIRSTADT,  (Wolmirstadt,)  #olFmir-st§tt',  a walled 
town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Ohre,  and  8 miles  N.  of 
Magdeburg,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
in  1852,  3652.  It  has  a castle,  manufactures  of  linens  and 
'eather,  and  a trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 

WOLLOMBA,  'Srol'lonPbd,  a river  of  New  South  Wales, 
CO.  of  Gloucester,  flows  S.E.,  and  enters  Wallis  Lake. 

WOLLONDILLY,  wol'ion-dil/lee,  a river  of  New  South 
Wales,  flows  N.  through  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Argyle, 
and  between  the  counties  of  Camden  and  Westmoreland,  and 
joins  the  Warragamba.  after  a course  of  130  miles. 

WOLLONGONG,  wol'long-gong/.  a maritime  town  of  New 
South  Wales,  co.  of  Camden,  7 miles  N.  of  Lake  Illaw.irra. 
Pop.  515.  It  stands  in  a fine  district,  and  is  resorted  to  for 
sea-bathing. 

WOLLSTEIN,  f^olPstlne,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  37 
miles  S.W.  of  Po.sen,  between  two  lakes.  Pop.  2650. 

WOLLSTEIN,  a town  of  N.W.  Germany,  grand-duchy 
of  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  province  of  Rhein-Hessen,  capital  of  a 
county  on  the  Appelbach,  6 miles  S.E.of  Kreutznach.  P.  1470. 

WOLMAR,  a town  of  Rus.sia.  See  Volmab. 

WOLNZACH  or  WOLLNZACH,  '^Sln/zdK,  a market-town 
of  Upper  Bavaria,  district  and  N.E.  of  Pfaffenhofen.  Pop. 
1023. 

WOLOGDA,  a government  of  Russia.  See  Vologda. 

WOLOM/BI,  a village  and  pari.sh  of  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  co.  of  Northumberland,  capital  of  a district  on 
the  Wolumbi,  an  affluent  of  the  Hunter,  25  miles  S.W.  of 
Maitland. 

WOLPIUAMCOTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WOLSDORF,  «'dls/doRf,  or  WELSDORF,  -«vMs/doRf,  a vil- 
lage of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Kdniggratz.  Pop.  1118. 

WOL'SINGHAM  or  WAL'SINGHAM,  a market-town  and 
pari.sh  of  England,  co.  and  13^  miles  W.S.W.  of  Durham, 
on  the  Wear  A' alley  Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  4585,  employed 
in  manufactures  of  woollen.s.  linens,  and  hardwares,  in  iron- 
blast  furnaces,  and  in  coal,  lime,  and  le  td-works. 

WOLSR.  a town  of  Russia.  See  \^LSK. 

WOL'STAN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WOLSTANH'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford,  1^ 
miles  N.E.  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne.  It  has  a new  Gothic 
church,  and  a union  workhouse.  The  Grand  Trunk  Canal 
here  passes  through  a tunnel  1^  miles  in  length. 

AVOI/rERTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WOLTSCIIANSR.  See  Voltchansk. 

WOLUWE-SAINT-LAMBERT,  vo'luv/  sSn”  l6M'baiR^  a 
village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  on  the  AVoluwe,  4 
miles  E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1111. 

WOLUWE-SAINT-PIERRE,  vo'luv/  sSn°  pe-aiRf,  a village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  near  the  above.  Pop.  1164. 

WOLVERCOTE,  wooPver-kot,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Oxford. 

WOL'VERHAMIVTON,  a market-town,  municipal  and 
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parliamentary  borough  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford.  12  miles 
•N.G'.  by  W.  af  Birmingham.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  summit  of  an  eminence  commanding  a picturesque  view  ; 
it  is  substantially  but  very  irregularly  built.  During  the 
last  ten  years,  it  has  made  extraordinary  progress,  and 
many  public  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  works  of 
general  utility  carried  on.  The  more  important  edifices  and 
objects  of  note  are  8 churches,  of  which  the  principal  is  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  a fine  stately  structure,  with 
lofty  embattled  tower,  and  many  features  of  great  interest; 
.several  dissenting  chapels,  an  exchange,  a capacious  market- 
hall,  a public  subscription  library  of  about  10,000  volumes, 
a very  elegant  school  of  practical  art,  opened  in  1854 ; a noble 
hospital,  a town-hall,  a large  orphan  asylum,  mainly  found- 
ed by  Mr.  John  Lees,  an  inhabitant  and  merchant ; a theatre, 
a mechanics’  institute,  a free  grammar  school,  in  which  Sir 
William  Congreve  and  Abernethy  were  educated,  a blue- 
coat,  ragged,  national,  and  other  schools,  various  charitable 
Institutions,  a union  poorhouse,  a cemetery,  race-course, 
cattle-market,  subscription  baths,  &c. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  great  midland  mining  dis- 
trict, Wolverhampton  derives  its  wealth  from  the  extensive 
beds  of  coal  and  ironstone  which  abound  in  its  vicinity, 
and  the  working  of  which  gives  occupation  to  large  num- 
bers of  its  population.  The  smelting  of  iron  ore  and  its 
conversion  into  pig,  railway,  sheet,  hoop,  rod,  and  nail 
iron,  boiler-plates,  iron  castings.  &c.,  constitute  its  staple 
manufacture  and  trade;  but  it  has  from  an  early  period  ob- 
tained a high  name  for  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed 
by  its  artisans  in  the  manufacture  of  locks  and  keys. 
Almost  every  article  produced  from  steel,  bra.ss,  and  tin  is 
made  here  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  Among  other  arti- 
cles may  be  enumerated  hinges,  latches,  bolts,  axes,  spvades, 
and  garden-tools,  vices,  anvils,  coffee  and  malt-mills,  fire- 
irons,  grates,  &c.  Papier-mache  and  japanued  and  tin  wares 
are  very  extensively  made,  and  notice  is  also  due  to  the 
manufactures  of  tin-plates,  enamelled  culinary  utensils, 
chemicals,  varnishes.  &c.  All  the  goods  thus  produced  are 
justly  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  sterling  character  of 
their  workmanship.  The  facilities  enjoyed  in  carrying  on 
this  important  trade  are  very  ample.  The  advantage  of 
canal  communication  has  long  been  possessed,  and  latterly 
the  town  has  become  the  focus  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western,  Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham,  Oxford,  Worcester, 
and  AVolverhampton  and  other  railways,  for  which  two 
handsome  and  commodious  stations  have  been  provided. 
An  annual  fair,  granted  by  Henry  HI.,  in  1258,  is  still  hold 
during  three  days. 

Wolverhampton  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  although 
little  can  be  ascertained  of  its  history  till  996,  when  Wul- 
frune  or  Wulfruna.  sister  of  Ethelred  II.,  and  relict  of  Al- 
thelm,  Duke  of  Northampton,  founded  and  endowed  here 
the  church  and  college  of  St.  Mary,  afterwards  re-dedicated 
to  St.  Peter.  Originally  Hampton,  afterwards  AVolfrune’s 
Hampton,  it  has  long  since  been  corrupted  to  its  present 
name. 

The  municipal  borough  was  incorporated  in  1847,  and  is 
divided  into  eight  wards,  bearing  the  names  of  its  eight 
churches.  The  parliamentary  borough,  which  includes  Bil- 
ston,  appoints  2 members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Pop. 
of  parliamentary  borough,  in  1861,  147,646, 

WOLA'ERLEY,  wCOPver-le,  a village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Worcester,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Stour,  and 
the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  2 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Ridderminster ; with  some  curious  houses  cut  out  of  the 
natural  sandstone  rock,  a parish  and  a district  church,  a 
Wesleyan  chapel,  and  one  of  the  principal  depots  of  the 
engines  and  goods  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway, 
consisting  of  a quadrangular  enclosure  surrounded  by  seve- 
ral streets  of  hou.ses  for  the  numerous  workmen.  P.  2441. 

AVOLVERTHEM,  wol'ver-t5m',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Brabant,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  3.301. 

WOLVERTON,  wooPver-ton,  or  AA'OLA'ERSTON.  a parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Bucks,  1 mile  E.N.E.  of  Stony-Stratford, 
on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway.  Here  is  the 
central  station,  depot,  and  factory  of  the  railway  company, 
attached  to  which  are  a church,  school,  library,  reading- 
room,  market-place,  and  numerous  small  streets  of  dwellings 
for  servants. 

WOLVERTON  or  WOLFERTON,  a parish  of  England,  co. 
of  Norfolk,  on  the  Wash. 

WOLVERTON  or  AVOOL'VERTON,  a parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Somerset. 

WOLVERTON  or  WOOHVERDING'TON,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Warwick. 

AA'OHA'EY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  AVarwick. 

AA’OL'AUSTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Durham. 

WOLYNSR.  See  Volhynia. 

AA’OM/BOURNE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

WOM'BRIDGE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

WOMBWELL,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding. 

WOM^ELSDORF,  a post-borough  of  Heidelberg  township, 
Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  railroad  from  Reading  to 
Lebanon,  14  miles  W.  of  the  former.  It  is  surrounded  by 
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fertile  and  well-cultivated  farms,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
towns  of  the  county.  It  contains  an  academy  and  a num- 
ber of  stores.  Pop.  in  1850,  947  : in  I860.  1076. 

WOMENSWOLD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

IVOM'EKSLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding.  5^  miles  S.E.  of  Pontefract,  on  the  railway  between 
Wakefield  and  Goole. 

WOM.^ ELGIIEM,  wom'mel-oh&m',  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  and  6 miles  E.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Grand  Schyn, 
and  the  Canal  of  Herrenthals.  Pop.  1534. 

WONANSQUATOCK'ET  RIVER,  a mill-stream  of  Provi- 
dence co.,  Rhode  Island,  falls  into  Narraganset  Bay. 

WONC\STOW,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Monmouth. 

WONCK,  wbnk,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Lim- 
bourg,  on  the  Geer  or  Jaar,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Hasselt.  Pop. 
1525. 

WONDA  or  OUONDA,  won/dl,  a river  of  North  Africa, 
ri.ses  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Senegambia,  flows  N.N.W.,  and  joins 
the  Kokoro,  after  a course  of  about  130  miles. 

WONDELGIIEM,  wonMel-ohSm'.  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Canal  of  Terneuzen,  and 
on  the  Lieve,  and  the  Caele,  2 miles  N.  of  Ghent.  P.  1172. 

WONE,  won,  a ruined  town  of  Ilindostan,  province  of 
Candei.sh.  with  8 large  and  4 small  pagodas  of  hewn  granite, 
and  a pyramidical  form,  with  numerous  carvings,  decora- 
tions. and  colossal  statues. 

WONGiitSII,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey.  Iron- 
stone abounds,  and  there  is  much  fine  scenery,  3^  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Guildford.  Wonersh  P.irk  is  a seat  of  Earl 
Grantley. 

WONGROWITZ,  ^on^gro-wibs',  (Polish  ]T(m(/rowiec,  <^on- 
gro/ve-Sts.)  or  written  WAGRONVIEC,  a town  of  Prussian 
Poland,  32  miles  N.E.  of  Po.seu,  on  the  Welua,  with  a Cis- 
tercian monastery. 

WON'STON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WONTERGHEM,  wdn'ter-gh&m.  a village  of  Belgium, 
East  Flanders,  15  miles  VV.S.VV.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  1075. 

WOO-CHANG,  a large  city  of  China.  See  H.\x-keoo. 

W'lOD,  a county  in  the  N.W.  |mrt  of  We.st  Virginia,  bor- 
ders on  the  Ohio  River,  which  forms  its  boundary  on  the  N. 
and  W..  separating  it  from  the  State  of  Ohio  : area  about  420 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Little  Kanawha,  and 
also  drained  by  Hughes  River  and  French  and  Lee’s  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken;  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
E.\tensive  beds  of  stone-coal  are  found.  Rock  oil  also 
abounds  here.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North-Western  Vir- 
ginia Railroad.  Capital,  Parkersburg.  Pop.  11,046,  of 
whom  10,870  were  free,  and  176  slaves. 

WOOD,  a new  county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Texas,  has  an 
area  of  about  775  square  miles.  The  Sabine  River  forms  its 
S.W.  boundary,  and  it  is  intersected  by  the  Lake  Fork  of 
that  river.  The  county  contains  a large  proportion  of 
prairie.  It  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850.  Named 
in  honor  of  Colonel  Wood,  second  governor  of  the  state. 
Capital,  Quitman.  Pop.  4968. 

WODD,  a county  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  Ohio,  contains 
about  600  square  miles.  The  Maumee  River,  navigable  by 
steamboats,  forms  its  N.W.  boundary ; it  is  intersected  by 
Portage  River,  and  al.so  drained  by  Beaver  and  Toussaint 
Creeks  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  with  a slight  declivity 
towards  the  N.E.  The  land  when  properly  drained  is  very 
productive.  The  county  is  heavily  timbered.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad,  and  by  the 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  or  Lake  .^liore  Railroad.  Capital, 
Perry.sl.urg.  The  salubrity  of  this  region  has  been  improved 
bv  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  land.  Pop.  in  1850, 
9i57  : in  1860, 17.886. 

WOOD,  a township  in  Clarke  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1069. 

WOOD-BAST/WICK,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WOOD'BERRY,  a post-village  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bedford,  contains  several  stores. 

WOODBERRY,  a township  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1279. 

WOODBERRY,  a post-office  of  Meriwether  co.,  Georgia. 

WOODBERRY,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Kentucky, 

WOODBERRY,  a post-office  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland. 

■WOOD'IHNE,  a po.st-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland. 

WOODBINE,  a post-office  of  Whitley  co.,  Kentucky. 

WOOD'BOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

WOODBO ROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts, 

WOOD'BOROUGH.  a post-office  of  Grayson  co.,  Texas. 

IVOOD'BOURNE,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York, 
on  N'evcrsiuk  River,  about  100  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

W )ODBOURNE,a  post-village  of  Union  co.,  Tennessee, 
202  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

WOOD'BKIDGE,  a market-town,  river  port, and  parish  of 
England,  CO.  of  Suffolk,  on  the  Deben,  7i  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Ipswich.  Pop.  in  1851,  ,5161.  The  town  has  a spacious 
church  of  black  flint  and  freestone.  Here  are  various  di.s- 
eenting  chapels,  many  schools,  almshouses,  sessions  and 
market-houses,  a custom-house,  bonditig  warehouses,  a 
theatre,  and  a house  of  correction.  Ship  building  is  actively 
arried  on.  The  mouth  of  the  river  forms  an  excellent 
haven,  and  is  navigable  8 mihjs  up  to  the  town,  for  vessels 
4 120  tons  burden.  Exports  of  corn,  flour,  and  malt;  imports 
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of  coal,  timber,  and  articles  for  domestic  purposes.  Regl^ 
tered  shipping,  4172  tons. 

WOOD'BRIDGE,  a township  in  New  Haven  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, 6 miles  N.W.  of  New  Haven.  Pop.  872. 

WOODBRIDGE,  a post-township  of  Middlesex  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  Staten  Island  Sound,  about  38  miles  N.E,  of 
Trenton.  Pop.  3987. 

WOODBRIDGE,  a village  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania.  190 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

WOODBRIDGE,  a township  in  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan, 
Pop.  876. 

WOODBRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  near 
Cedar  River,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

WOOD'BURN,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Georgia,  abo  ut 
70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

WOODBURN,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Kentucky. 

WOODBURN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Macoupin  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  road  from  Alton  to  Springfield,  15  miles  from 
Alton. 

WOOD'BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

WOOD'BURY,  a post-township  in  Washington  co.,  Ver- 
mont, 14  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  999. 

WOODBURY,  a post-township  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecti- 
cut. about  25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ne^v  Haven. ' It  is  drained  by 
Pomperaug  River  and  branches,  which  afford  water-power. 
The  village  in  the  centre  is  more  than  a mile  in  length, 
abounding  in  elegant  residences,  and  surrounded  with 
beautiful  scenery.  It  has  3 or  4 churches,  several  stores, 
and  a bank  recently  established.  Hardware,  woollen,  and 
India-rubber  goods  are  manufactured  in  the  township, 
which  also  contains  the  village  of  Hotchkissville.  Pop.  in 
1840,  1948;  in  1850,  2150;  in  1860,  2037. 

WOODBURY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Gloucester  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  tlie  West  Jersey  Railroad,  and  on  Woodbury 
Creek,  9 miles  S.  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  a court-house,  5 
churches,  2 public  libraries,  a newspaper  office,  an  academy, 
and  a bank.  The  creek  is  navigable  by  small  boats  to  this 
place.  Pop.  1534. 

WOODBURY,  a former  township  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, now  divided  into  South,  Middle,  and  North  Wood- 
bury. 

WOODBURY',  a post-village,  capital  of  Cannon  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, 50  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nashville, 

WOODBURY,  a email  village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio. 

WOODBURY,  a post-village  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio,  105  miles 
N.W.  of  Columbus. 

WOODBURY,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana,  22 
miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

WOODBURY,  a post-office  of  Woodbury  county,  Iowa. 

WOODBURY,  a posUvillage  of  Cumberland  co.,  Illinois,  on 
one  of  the  head  branches  of  Embarras  River,  and  on  the 
National  Road,  about  100  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

WOODBURY,  a post-village  of  W'right  co.,  Missouri,  about 
90  mile.s  S.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

WOODCHES'TER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

W'OOD'CHURCII,  a pai;ish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

W'OODCHUUCH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WOOD'COCK,  a posUtownship  in  the  N.  central  part  of 
Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  2445. 

W'OODCOCK,  a post-borough  in  the  above  township,  and 
8 miles  N.E.  of  Meadville.  Pop.  in  1851,  300. 

WOOD'COTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WOOD  CREEK,  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York,  empties  itself 
into  the  E.  end  of  Oneida  Lake. 

IVOOD  CREEK,  of  Washington  co..  New  York,  falls  intc 
the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  at  W'hitehall. 

WOOD-DAL'LING,  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

IVOOD-EA'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

W’OOD'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

W’OODFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton,  2^ 
miles  S.W.  of  Thrapston.  Here  are  several  tumuli  and 
Roman  remains. 

W'OODFORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  5 miles 
N.N.W’.  of  Salisbury.  Charles  II.  was  concealed  here  after 
the  battle  of  W'orcester. 

W’OODFORD,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

WOOD'FORD.  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Kentucky, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  280  square  miles.  The  Kentucky 
River  forms  its  entire  boundary  on  the  S.W’.,  and  the  South 
Fork  of  Elkhorn  washes  its  N.E.  border.  The  surface  is 
gently  undulating;  the  soil  is  calcareous,  deep,  and  exceed- 
ingly fertile.  The  Lexington  and  Frankfort  Railroad  parse? 
through  the  county,  and  the  Kentucky  River  is  navigable 
by  steamboats  on  the  lx)rder.  The  surface  rock  is  Treiitcu 
limestone,  a good  material  for  building.  The  county  is 
heavily  timbered  with  hickory,  ash.  sugar-maple,  and  black 
walnut,  which  here  attain  a large  size.  Formed  in  1788,  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  William  Woodford,  who  was 
taken  pri.soner  at  the  sit'ge  of  Cbarleston.  in  1780.  Caiutal, 
Y’ersiiilles.  Pop.  11,  219,  of  whom  5390  were  free,  and  5829 
slaves.  • 

WOODFORD,  a county  in  t’ne  N.  central  part  of  Illinois, 
has  an  area  of  500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Peoria  Lake,  an  expansion  of  Illinois  River,  and 
drained  by  Mackinaw  and  Crow  Creeks.  The  surface  pro 
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geiifs  v*o  groat  Int-iualities ; the  soil  is  fertile.  The  prairies 
aie  salt  b)  be  more  extensive  than  the  forests.  Stone-coal 
is  r'ouf..l  The  Illinois  River  is  navigable  along  the  border. 
The  Cenvral  Railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Capital, 
Mf-tamora.  Pop.  13,282.  ’ 

WOJDFORI).  a post-township  of  Bennington  co.,  Vermont, 
about  115  miles  S.VV.  by  S.  of  Montpelier.  It  contains  ex- 
tensive (liposits  of  iron  ore  and  yellow  paint  or  ochi’e.  P.  379. 

VVMODFOKD,  a village  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois,  80  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

WOODFORD,  a post-office  of  Clay  co.,  Missouri. 

WOOD/FORD,  ST.  MARY’S,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 

WOOD'GROVE,  a small  village  of  Rowan  co..  North  Caro- 
lina. 

WOODGROVE,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio. 

WOODGIALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WOODGIA.M  FER/RERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

WOODHAM  MOR/TTMER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Essex. 

WOODHAM  WALH'ER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  E.ssex. 

WOOD/HAY}  E.\ST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WOODHAY,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

WOODHIEAD,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Chester,  16 
miles  E.  of  Manchester,  on  the  railway. 

WOODHIORN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland. 

WOODHIOUSE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

WOODGIOUSE,  a post-office  of  Meriwether  co.,  Georgia, 
102  miles  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

WOOD'HULL,  a post-township  of  Steuben  oo..  New  York, 
25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bath.  Pop.  2207. 

WOODHULL,  a post  township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  546. 

WOODHIDRST,  a pariah  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

WOODHNGTON,  a post-office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

WOOD  ISLAND,  at  the  enti'ance  of  Saco  River,  Maine. 
On  the  E.  side  is  a revolving  light.  45  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  lat.  43°  27'  N.,  Ion.  70°  15'  W. 

lYOOD'LAND,  a post-office  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WOODLAND,  a post-office  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky. 

WOODLAND,  a posbtownship  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Barry  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  976. 

WOODLAND,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana. 

WOODLAND,  a post-office  of  East  Feliciana  parish,  Loui- 
siana. 

WOODLAND,  a post-office  of  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois. 

WOODLAND,  a post-office  of  Northampton  co..  North 
Carolina. 

WOODLAND,  a post-office  of  Ulster  co..  New  York. 

WOODLAND,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois.  P.  751. 

WOODLANDS,  a tything  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

WOODLANDS,  a locality  in  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  parish 
of  Horton,  near  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  seized 
in  1685. 

WOODLANDS,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  W.  Virginia. 

W'OOD'LAWN,  a post-office  of  Appomattox  co.,  Virginia. 

WOODLAWN,  a post-village  of  Gaston  co..  North  Carolina, 
173  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Raleigh. 

W’OODLAWN,  a post-village  of  Edgefield  district.  South 
Carolina,  98  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Columbia. 

WOODLAWN,  a post-village  of  Murray  co.,  Georgia. 

WOODLAWN,  a post-office  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mississippi. 

WOODLAWN,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co.,  .\labama. 

WOODLAWN,  a post-village  of  W'ashita  co.,  Arkansas,  15 
miles  W.  of  Camden. 

WOODLAW’N,  a .small  village  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois. 

WOODLAWN,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Missouri,  about 
70  miles  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

WOOD/LEIGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

WOO^DLE  ISLAND,  of  Gilbert  Archipelago,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  in  lat  0°  17'  N.,  Ion.  173°  27'  E. 

WOOD^MANCOTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WOODMANCOTE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.ssex. 

WOODMANSEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York,  East 
Riding. 

WOODSMAN  STONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

WOOD'NESBOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WOOD^PORT,  a post-office  of  Victoria  co.,  Texas. 

WOOD^RIDGE’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Christian  co., 
Kentucky. 

W'OOD  RI/SING,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

W’OOD  RIV/ER,  a mill-stream  of  Rhode  Island,  rises  in 
Kent  county,  and  unites  with  Charles  River,  in  Washington 
county,  to  form  the  Pawcatuck  River. 

WOODRUFF'S,  a post-office  of  Spartanburg  district,  South 
Carolina. 

W'OODRUFF  S CREEK,  of  Michigan,  rises  in  Oakland  co.. 
and  flows  south-westward  into  Portage  Lake,  the  water  of 
which  i.s  discharged  through  the  Huron  River. 

WOODS,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  Texa.s. 

WOODS,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Tennessee. 

WOODS'BOKOUGH,  a post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Mary- 
land. 70  miles  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

WOODSBOHOUGH,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Alabama, 
64  miles  E.  of  Tuscaloosa 
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WOODSBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  oo.,  Illi- 
nois, 66  miles  S.  of  Springfield. 

WOOD’S  CORN ERS,  a post-office  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan. 

WOOD'S  CREEK,  a small  stream  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. rises  among  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  flowing  in  a general  south-west  course,  falls  into  the 
Tuolumne  River. 

WOOD’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  'of  Gloucester  co., 
Virginia. 

WOODS'D.\LE,  a post-office  of  Person  co..  North  Carolina, 
62  miles  N.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

WOODS^FIELD,  a post-village  of  Centre  township,  and 
capital  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  120  miles  E.  of  Columbus.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground,  and  is  surrouTided  by 
a hilly  region.  It  contains  1 academy,  4 churches,  and  a 
printing-office.  On  the  border  of  the  village  is  a natural 
circular  mound,  60  feet  high.  Pop.  799. 

WOODS'FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

WOOD’S  HILL,  a post-office  of  Roane  co.,  Tennessee. 

WOOD’S  HOLE,  a post-village  in  Barnstable  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod, 
about  70  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Boston.  The  harbor  is  well  pro- 
tected by  islands,  and  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  ships  of  the 
largest  class.  It  is  much  frequented  by  .vessels  in  tem- 
pestuous weather.  Wood’s  Hole  is  a favorite  place  of  resort 
to  invalids  and  persons  in  quest  of  sea  air.  It  contains  a 
church  and  a good  hotel. 

WOOD  SHOP,  a post-office  of  Dale  co.,  Alabama. 

WOOD^SIDE.  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Salop.  Others 
are  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland. 

WOOD/SON  VI LLE,  a post-office  of  Hart  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
Green  River,  oppo.site  Mumfordsville,  the  county  seat.  It 
has  1 church  and  several  stores. 

WOOD’S  STA'TTON,  a post-village  of  Walker  co.,  Georgia. 

WOOIVSTOCK,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
town,  and  chapelry’  of  England,  co.  and  8 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Oxford,  on  the  Glynn,  and  on  a branch  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  Pop.  of  town  in  1851,  1262.  It  has  a handsome 
church,  Wesleyan,  Independent,  and  other  chapels,  a good 
town-hall  and  market-place,  two  endowed  schools,  alms- 
houses, charities,  and  a manufactory  of  doe-skin  gloves.  It 
sends  1 member  to  the  Hou.se  C'f  Commons.  Adjoining  the 
town,  on  the  S.,  is  Blenheim,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. See  Blenheim. — Old  Woodstock,  a locality  a little 
N.  of  the  town.  Under  the  Saxon  and  Norman  dynasties, 
Woodstock  was  a royal  residence,  and  here  King  Alfred 
resided  while  translating  Boetius. 

WOOD'STOCK,  a post-township  in  Oxford  co.,  Maine, 
intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  45 
miles  W.  of  Augusta.  A village  is  springing  upon  the  rail- 
road. which  promises  to  be  a place  of  considerable  business. 
The  first  settlement  in  the  township  was  made  in  1815. 
Pop.  1025. 

WOODSTOCK,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Graf- 
ton CO..  New  Hampshire,  50  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Concord. 
Pop.  476. 

WOODSTOCK,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Wind- 
sor co.,  Vermont.  55  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier.  The  village 
is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Quechee  or  Ottauquechee 
River,  at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Branches 
with  the  main  stream.  It  is  surrounded  by  a fine  agricul- 
tural region,  for  which  it  is  the  chief  centre  of  trade.  Its 
manufactures  are  also  extensive  and  varied.  By  the  con- 
struction of  dams  across  the  Quechee,  the  stream  has  been 
made  to  furnish  an  extensive  hydraulic  power.  The  public 
buildings  are  a court-house,  adorned  with  a portico,  and 
surmounted  by  a lofty  tower,  a jail,  the  Vermont  Medical 
College,  and  churches  of  5 denominations.  The  .Medical  In- 
stitution was  founded  by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Gallop,  in  1827, 
under  the  name  of  the  “Clinical  School  of  Medicine,”  but 
not  incorporated  until  1835,  at  which  time  it  received  the 
title  it  now  bears.  'This  college  was  suspended  in  1857.  In 
the  centre  of  the  village  is  a beautiful  i)ark,  around  which 
are  situated  many  fine  buildings.  One  new.spaper  is  pub- 
lished in  Woodstock,  which  also  contains  a bank  and  about 
20  stores.  Pop.  in  1860,  about  1500;  of  the  township,  3062. 

WOODSTOCK,  a post-township  of  Windham  co.,  Connec- 
ticut, about  45  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Hartford.  It  is  drained 
by  Muddy  Brook,  which  affords  water-power,  employed  for 
cotton,  woollen,  and  other  manufactures.  There  are  5 
pleiisant  villages  in  the  township,  viz.,  Woodstock,  North 
Woodstock,  South  Woodstock,  East  Woodstock,  and  West 
Woodstock.  Woodstock  has  a handsome  green  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  contains  1 or  2 churches,  an  academy,  and  a shoe 
factory.  Pop.  3285. 

WOODS'TOCK,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ulster  co., 
New  York,  50  miles  S S.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1858. 

WOODSTOCK,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WOODS'TOCK,  a post-village  of  Howard  co.,  Maryland,  60 
miles  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

WOODS’TOCK,  a beautiful  post-village,  capital  of  Shenan- 
doah co.,  Virginia,  is  situated  on  the  Valley  '1  urnpiko,  one 
mile  from  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  Rivir,  and 
160  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond.  The  su'Teu.:d’..ig  co'a.i*vy  i? 
fertile,  and  finely  diversified.  'The  village  contains  3 or  4 
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ohurcLes,  a newspapor  office,  1 academy,  a Masonic  hall,  and 
numerous  stores.  Pop.  2113. 

W OODSTOCK.  a post-village  of  Cherokee  co.,  Georgia,  115 
miles  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

M'OODSTOCK,  a beautiful  village  of  Oglethorpe  co., 
Georgia,  about  55  miles  N.N.E.  of  .Milledgeville.  It  contains 
I church,  a high  school,  and  a steam-mill. 

WOODSTOCK,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Kentucky. 

WOODSTOCK,  a post-village  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Columbus  Piqua  and  Indiana  Railroad,  32  miles  N.W. 
of  Columbus.  Pop.  in  1860,  300. 

WOODSTOCK,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  e-xtre- 
mity  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1158. 

W'OODSTOCK,  a small  village  of  Cass  co.,  Illinois. 

WOODSTOCK,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  McHenry 
CO..  Illinois,  on  theChicago  and  Northwestern  R.R.,  51  miles 
N.W.  of  Chicago.  It  has  3 churches,  a fine  court-house,  a na- 
tional bank,  1 newspaper  office,  and  2 large  hotels.  Pop.  1327. 

WOODSTOCK,  a township  of  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois.  P.1186. 

WOODSTOCK,  a thriving  town,  capital  of  Carieton  co.. 
New  Brunswi(rk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  St.  John, 
about  60  miles  in  a direct  line  N.W.  of  Fredericton.  Ex- 
tensive deposits  of  red  hasmatite  iron  ore  are  found  a short 
di.stance  above  the  town,  along  the  banks  of  the  Meduxne- 
keag.  at  its  entrance  into  the  St.  John.  The  ore  is  of  a very 
superior  quality,  and  though  so  highly  charged  with  man- 
gane.se  .as  to  make  white  and  brittle  cast-iron  resembling 
antimony  in  its  fractured  surface,  also  furnishes  the  very 
toughest  bar-iron,  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finest 
cast-steel.  It  had  been  extensively  wrought  and  exported 
to  England  for  many  years  previous  to  the  glut  of  the  Eu- 
ropean market,  but  in  1850  the  furnace  fires  at  W'oodstock 
ceased.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  from  the  probable 
rise  in  the  price  of  iron,  they  would  .soon  go  into  blast  ag.ain. 
Ores  of  manganese  are  also  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
A railroad  about  80  miles  in  length  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, connecting  Woodstock  with  8t.  Andrews. 

WOUDtiTOCK.  a town  of  Canada  West,  capital  of  the  co.  of 
Oxford,  is  situated  in  the  townships  of  Blaudford  and  East 
Oxford,  on  the  Great  Western  Railroad,  98  miles  from  To- 
ronto. It  contains  2 banks,  several  churches,  and  numerous 
stores  and  mills.  Pop.  2u00. 

WOODSTOCK  MILLS,  a vill.age  of  Camden  co.,  Georgia. 

WOODSTOCK  MILLS,  a post-office  of  N a.ssau  co.,  Florida. 

WOOD^STONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

WOODS^TOWN,  a posl^vill.age  of  Salem  co.,  New  Jersey, 
cn  Salem  Creek,  55  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Trenton.  It  contains 
5 churches,  6 stores,  and  3 schools.  Pop.  1036. 

WOODSVILLE,  Massachusetts.  See  Woodvjlle. 

WOODS/VILLE,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey, 
13  miles  N.  of  Tienton. 

WOODSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WOODH'ON,  a parish  of  England,  Co.  of  Norfolk. 

WOOD'VALE,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

WOODtVIEW,  a post-ofiice  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio. 

WOOD/VILLK  or  WOODSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Mid- 
dlesex CO.,  Mas.sachusetts,  near  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad,  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

WOOD  VI  LLE,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut, 
about  20  miles  N.W.  of  Waterhury. 

WOOD  VM  LLE,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  New  York,  on 
Sandy  Creek,  about  50  miles  N.  of  Syracuse. 

WOODVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 20  miles  N.  of  Pittsburg. 

WOODVILLE,  a post-village  of  Rappahannock  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  turnpike  fi  om  Sperry  ville  to  Fairfax,  115  miles 
N.W.  of  Bichmond.  Pop.  in  1853,  about  300. 

AVOODVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bertie  co.,  North  Carolina. 

WOODVILLE,  a post-village  of  Perquimans  oo..  North 
Carolina.  205  miles  E.N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

WOODVILLE,  a small  village  of  Abbeville  district.  South 
Carolina. 

WOODVILLE,  a post-village  of  Greene  co..  Georgia,  on  the 
Athens  Branch  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  45  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Milledgeville. 

WOODVILLE,  a village  of  Henry  co.,  Alabama,  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River.  It  has  2 stores.  The  postoffice  is 
called  -‘Open  Ponu.” 

WOODVILLE,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Alabama, 
near  Paint  Rock  River,  about  160  miles  N.E.  of  Tuscaloo.sa. 

W00L)V1I>LE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wilkinson  county, 
Mississippi.  35  miles  S.  of  Natchez,  and  15  miles  E.  of  the 
.Missi.'^sippi  River.  It  i.s  connected  by  railroad  with  St. 
Francisville,  on  the  river,  29  miles  S.,  and  has  considerable 
trade.  There  is  a cotton  factory  in  succo-ssful  operation 
here.  Woodville  contains  3 churches,  2 academies,  1 bank, 
an  I 2 new.spaper  offices. 

WOODVILLE,  a postvillage,  capital  of  Tyler  county, 
Texas,  108  miles  in  a direct  line  N.  by  E.  of  Galveston. 

WOODVILLE,  a post-office  of  Haywood  co.,  Tennessee. 

WOODVILLE,  a postvillage  and  township  of  Sandu.sky 
00.,  Ohio,  on  the  Portage  River,  and  \>n  the  Western  Reserve 
and  Maumee  Turnpike,  12U  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Oilurnbus.  It 
contains  2 churches.  Pop.  of  the  township.  1516. 

WOODVILLE,  a postoffice  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan. 


WOODVILLE,  a post-village  of  Jack.^on  co.,  inumnu,  aoout 
9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Brownstown. 

WOODVILLE,  a village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad,  10  miles  S.  of  Bedtoru. 

WOODVILLE.  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois,  95  miles 
W.N.VV.  of  Springfield. 

WOODVILLE,  a small  village  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois,  aboa 
50  miles  W.  of  Peoria. 

WOODA'ILLE,  a small  village  of  Jackson  co.,  Illinois. 

WOODVMLLE,  a post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  South  Ifork  of  Salt  River,  80  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Jeffer- 
son City. 

WOODVILLE,  a post-office  of  Tulare  co.,  California.' 

WOODVILLE  DEPOT,  (Depot,)  a post-office  of  Albemarle 
CO.,  Virginia. 

AVOODOVARD,  a post-office  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

AA'^OODWARD,  a township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  359. 

WOODAVARD,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1053. 

AVOODAVARD,  a postoffice  of  Barnwell  district.  South 
Carolina. 

AVOODWARD’S  HOLLO AV,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New 
York. 

AVOOD/AV  ARDS  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Essex  co.,  New 
York,  about  100  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

WOODAVAHDSVILLE,  a village  of  Burlington  co..  New 
Jersey,  contains  2 churches,  2 stores,  4 mills,  and  about  70 
dwellings. 

AVOOD^VA'ORTII’S,  a postoffice  of  Granville  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina, 61  miles  N.  of  Raleigh. 

AA'OOD/YARDS,  a post-office  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio. 

AVOOK'EY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WOOL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset,  on  the  South- 
AA'esteru  Railway,  5 miles  AV.S.AV.  of  Wareham. 

AVOOL/ASTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

AA'OOLAA'HNGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset 

AVOOLAVINGTON,  EAST  AND  AVEST,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  of  Sussex. 

AVOOIJBEDDING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Su.ssex.  , 

AA'OOL'BOROUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

AA'OOL/DALE,  a town.ship  of  England,  co.  of  Yfork,  Wesl 
Riding. 

AVOOL/ER.  a markettown  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Northumberland,  on  a small  affluent  of  the  Till,  46  milea 
N.AV.  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Pop.  in  1851,  1911.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  In 
the  vicinity  are  remains  of  ancient  fortifications,  and  a 
stone  pillar  commemorative  of  the  victory  of  the  Percies 
over  the  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

WOOLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntington. 

AVOOLFAllD/lSVV  ORTHY,  two  parishes  of  England,  co.  of 
Devon. 

AVOOIVFORD,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  AA'arwick 

WOOLFORD,  LITTLE,  a township  of  England,  co.  ol 
Warwick. 

AVOULHAMP/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks,  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  7 miles  E.  of  Newbury. 

AA’OOLIMA,  wooPe-md',  written  al.-o  ATIULIMA,  a river 
of  AVest  Africa,  Mandingo  country,  falls  into  the  Ba  Fing  or 
Senegal. 

AVOO  LING  SHAN  or  AVOU  LING  CIIAN,  a mountain  o.' 
China,  province  of  Pe-chee-lee;  lat.  40°  43'  N.,  Ion.  117°  27 
E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

AA'OOLHiAM,  a post-office  of  Gasconade  co.,  Missouri. 

AVOOLL/YA.  a native  settlement  of  South  America,  Terra- 
del-Fuego,  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  Navarin  Island,  lat.  55°  S., 
Ion.  68°  AV.  It  is  of  pleasing  appearance,  rising  gently  from 
the  waterside  into  moderate  hills,  clothed  with  the  finest 
timber  in  the  country,  is  well  watered,  and  has  rich  grass. 

AV0017P1T,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

AVOOLSTAS/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

AVOOLSHTIORP,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

AVOOLS/'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester. 

AVOOLSTON,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

WOOLSTON,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

AVOOLSTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

AA'OOIJTON,  LITTLE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
caster. 

AVOOLTON,  MUCH,  a chapelry.  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

AA'OOiyVERSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

AVOOIJA'EHTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WOOLWICH,  whbPich  or  wobPij,  a town,  parish,  and  naval 
port  of  England,  county  of  Kent,  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  London, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  I’op.  in  1851,  32..367, 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  government  establishnnmts.  The 
town,  about  one  mile  in  length,  is  on  an  elevated  site,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Thames  by  the  dock-yard ; it  has  aconspicuou.« 
old  church,  a new  chunh.  and  several  chapels;  a Scotch 
church,  di.s.senter.s’  meeting-houses,  numerous  .school,  ,and  a 
small  theatre.  The  dock-yard,  the  most  anciimt  in  the  king- 
dom, has  been  enlarged  of  late  ye.ars.  and  has  some  very  fine 
new  docks.  Here  wen^  built  the  Royal  George,  which  was  lost 
at  Spithoad,  the  Nelson.  Trafalgar,  and  other  first-rate  ships  ; 
but  from  the  comparative  shallowness  of  the  water  in  the 
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river,  such  ships  are  mostly  built  at  the  other  naval  ports, 
and  this  yard  is  chicflj  employed  for  constructing  steamers. 
Woolwich  has  the  largest  arsenal  in  Britain,  covering  more 
than  100  acres,  and  containing  nearly  21,000  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, besides  other  warlike  materials  for  the  army  and 
navy,  a royal  laboratory,  &c.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
royal  horse  and  foot  artillery,  and  royal  sappers  and  miners, 
for  whom,  and  other  corps,  here  are  extensive  barracks ; 
on  a fine  parade  ground,  S.  of  the  town,  are  a repository  for 
military  models,  and  an  observatory.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
royal  military  academy  for  engineering  and  artillery.  Wool- 
wich joins  with  Deptford  and  Greenwich  in  returning  2 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Monthly  petty  sessions 
are  held  by  the  county  magistrates. 

WOOLWICH,  a post-township,  Sagadahoc  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  E.  side  of  Kennebec  River,  25  miles  S.  of  Augusta.  Pop. 
1317. 

WOOLWICH,  a township  of  Gloucester  co.,  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  3478. 

WOONSOCK/ET,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Smithfield 
and  Cumberland  townships.  Providence  county,  Rhode 
Island,  on  both  sides  of  the  Blackstone  River,  and  on  the 
Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad,  at  the  north-eastern 
terminus  of  the  proposed  Woonsocket  Union  Railroad,  16 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Providence.  At  present  it  comprises  one 
principal  and  several  smaller  villages,  viz.,  Woonsocket, 
Beron,  Hamlet,  Jencksville,  Globe,  and  Union  villages,  all 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Woonsocket.  There 
were  in  operation  at  this  point,  in  1853.  19  cotton-mills,  in 
which  were  73.304  spindles,  and  1641  looms,  annually  con- 
suming 6185  bales  of  cotton,  and  11,300  gallons  of  oil,  pro- 
ducing 276,538  yards  of  cloth  per  week;  also  5 woollen- 
mills,  with  9770  spindle.s,  227  looms,  and  22  sets  of  cards, 
turning  out  33,000  yards  of  doth  per  week,  and  consum- 
ing annually  600,000  bales  of  wool,  and  10,000  gallons  of 
oil ; preparations  were  being  made  to  increase  the  above  to 
the  extent  of  288  looms,  and  10,000  spindles ; also  8 machine 
shops,  2 iron  foundries,  1 gas  manufactory,  sash,  blind,  and 
planing  works,  1 spool-thread  factory,  1 manufactory  of 
sewing-silk  and  silk  fringes,  1 of  gold  pencils  and  jewellery, 

1 of  musical  instruments,  4 of  tin-plate  and  stoves,  3 of 
scythe-stones,  connected  with  an  extensive  quarry  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  2 marble-yards,  besides  numerous 
other  establishments. 

There  are  in  Woonsocket  7 churches,  1 high  school,  1 
newspaper  office,  6 banks,  1 savings  institution,  80  stores,  3 
hotels,  and  6 livery  stables,  containing  about  50  horses. 
Annual  amount  of  freight,  19.631  tons;  value  of  goods  ma- 
nufactured and  merchandi.se  sold,  .f 2, 292, 670.  An  eminence 
in  the  rear  of  Beron  affords  a beautiful  view  of  the  village. 
Many  of  the  most  elegant  dwellings  occupy,  in  groups,  the 
extensive  swells  of  highland  which  extend  in  every  direc- 
tion above  the  valley  of  the  river.  Patriot  Buildings  (print- 
ing) is  a fine  specimen  of  architectural  beaut3^  Woonsocket 
has  telegraphic  communication  with  Pawtucket  and  Provi- 
dence. Its  position  on  the  route  of  the  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton Air-Line  Railroad  is  favorable  to  a rapid  increase  of 
business,  and  before  many  years  the  village  will,  without 
doubt,  contain  a large  population.  Pop.  in  1860,  about 
6500. 

WOOSTER,  a flourishing  post-town,  capital  of  Wayne 
county,  Ohio,  situated  on  Killbuck  Creek,  and  on  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  90  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus,  and 
62  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Cleveland.  It  is  well  built,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a beautiful  and  undulating  ciuntry.  of  which 
it  commands  an  extensive  view.  Wooster  is  the  centre  of 
an  active  trade,  and  is  improving  rapidly  since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad,  whiidi  forms  part  of  a continuous  line 
from  Philadelphia  to  Indiana,  &c.  It  contains  9 churches, 

2 banks,  1 female  seminary,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  Here 
are  several  manufactories  of  carriages,  and  of  reaping  and 
mowing-machines.  Laid  out  in  1808.  Pop.  in  1840,1913; 
in  1850,  2797  ; in  1860,  3361. 

WOOSTER,  a flourishing  village  of  Scott  co.,  Indiana, 
about  80  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  in  1853,  300. 

WOOSTER,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa. 

WOOSUNG,  a small  maritime  town  of  China,  province  of 
Kiang-see.  80  miles  N.W.  of  Chusan,  and  strongly  fortified 
by  the  Chinese  during  the  late  war,  but  taken  by  the  British 
In  1843. 

WOOHTON,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

WOOTTON,  a pari.-^h  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

WOOTTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WOOTTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WOOTTON.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

WOOTTON,  a parish  of  Kngland,  co.  of  Oxford. 

WOOTTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey,  3 miles 
W.S.VVL  of  Doj’king.  The  church  stands  in  a picturesque 
valley,  and  here  i.s  the  demesne  of  the  Evelyn  family 

WOOTTON,  a parish  of  England,  Isle  of  Wight. 

WOOTTON.  See  Wutton. 

WOOT/TON-BAS'SET.  a disfranchised  borough,  markeL 
town.  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts,  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  6 miles  W.  of  Swindon.  Pop.  in  1851, 
2123.  The  town  has  a market-house  in  its  centre.  The 
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church  is  an  ancient  structure.  Here  are  a'so  a chapel  foi 
Independents,  and  an  endowed  grammar  school. 

WOOTTON  GLAN  \HLLE,  a parish,  England,  co.  of  Dorset 

WOOTTON,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

WOOTTON.  NORTH,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WOOTTON,  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WOOTTON  RIVERS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

WOOTTON,  SOUTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WOOTTON  ST.  LAWRENCE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hants. 

WOOTTON  W AWEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick, 
2^  miles  S.  of  Henley-in-Arden.  It  has  a handsome  church. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  here. 

WORB,  woRp,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  5 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  of  parish,  2900. 

WORBIS,  fvoR'bis,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  43  miles 
N.W.  of  Erfurt,  on  the  Wipper.  Pop.  in  1852,  2044. 

WORBIS-BREITEN,  fvoRffus  brPten,  a village  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  4 miles  E.S.E.  of  Worbis,  on  the  Wipper. 

WORCESTER,  woos'ter,  WORCESTERSHIRE,  woos'ter- 
shjr,  an  inland  county  of  England,  with  a very  irregular  out- 
line, and  many  detatched  portions,  but  mostly  bounded 
by  the  counties  of  Warwick  on  the  E.,  Gloucester  on  the 
S.,  Hereford  on  the  W..  Salop  and  Stafford  on  the  N.  Area, 
738  square  miles,  or  472,320  acres,  of  which  about  400,000 
are  estimated  to  be  arable  or  in  meadows  and  pastures. 
Pop.  in  1851,  276,926.  It  is  fertile,  well  watered,  and 
richl}'  wooded.  Principal  rivers,  the  Severn,  and  its 
affluents  the  Avon  and  Teme.  all  having  a S.  course.  The 
Malvern  Hills  in  the  S.W.  separate  it  from  Herefordshire. 
The  Bredon  Hills  in  the  S.E.  rise  to  900  feet  in  height. 
Wheat  is  extensively  raised;  hops  are  an  important  crop  in 
some  parts;  orchards  are  numerous,  and  a great  deal  of 
cider  and  perry  is  made.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  fattened  here. 
Coal  is  found  at  Dudley;  in  a N.  detached  district  at  Droit- 
wich  are  brine  springs;  building  stone  and  clay  are  other 
chief  minerals.  Carpets  are  made  at  Kidderminster,  glass 
and  iron  wares  at  Dudley  and  Stourbridge,  gloves  and  twrce- 
lain  at  Worcester,  needles  and  fish-hooks  at  Redditch  and 
Feckenhaim;  and  in  1847  . 673  persons  were  employed  in 
woollen,  and  500  in  silk  mills.  N umerous  canals,  and  the 
Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Railway,  intersect  the  county. 
Worcestershire  is  divided  into  10  divisions,  in  the  diocese  o^ 
Worcester,  and  Oxford  circuit.  After  Worcester,  the  capital, 
the  principal  towns  are  the  boroughs  of  Evesham,  Droitwich, 
Kidderminster,  Bewdley,  and  Dudley.  The  county  with 
boroughs  sends  8 members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

WORCESTER,  a city,  parliamentary  and  municipal  bo- 
rough of  England,  a county  of  itself,  and  capital  of  the 
county  of  Worcester,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  here 
crossed  by  a five-arched  bridge,  3^  miles  N.W.  of  the 
Spetchley  station  of  the  Birmingham  and  Bristol  Railway, 
23  miles  N.  of  Gloucester,  and  25  miles  S.W.  of  Birmingham 
Pop.  in  1861,  31,123.  It  stands  chiefly  between  the  Severn 
and  the  Worcester  or  Birmingham  Canal,  just  above  their 
junction,  and  sheltered  on  the  E.  by  a finely  wooded  hill. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  built  and  handsomest  cities  in  the 
kingdom.  The  streets  are  regular,  wide,  and  well  paved. 
In  the  tything  of  Whinstones,  on  its  N.,  are  many  detached 
. villa-residences.  On  the  S.  the  cathedral  and  college  precincts 
occupy  an  extensive  area.  The  city  was  formerly  enclosed 
by  a wall,  some  vestiges  of  which  remain ; and  the  college 
precincts  were,  in  early  Saxon  times,  surroundea  by  senarate 
fortifications,  of  which  the  Edgar  tower  is  the  chief  relic. 

The  Cathedral  was  founded  in  680;  the  present  edifice, 
with  its  appendages,  dating  from  the  I4th  century,  is  an 
elegant  plain  Gothic  building,  with  a fine  central  tower  200 
feet  in  height.  Its  interior  is  very  tastefully  decorated,  and 
it  contains  the  tomb  and  effigy  of  King  John,  monumental 
chapel  of  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  monuments  to  Judge 
Littleton,  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  <tc.  Adjoining  it  are  the 
cloisters,  with  residences  of  the  cathedral  dignitaries,  the 
chapter  hou.se,  with  a valuable  library,  a large  ancient  hall, 
now  occupied  by  tbe  King’s  school,  and  the  bishop’s  palace, 
on  a commanding  site  facing  the  Severn.  The  see  of  Wor- 
cester now  compri.-es  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Warwick, 
with  portions  of  adjacent  counties.  The  tower  and  octagonal 
spire  of  St.  Andrewss  Church,  245^  feet  in  height,  form  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  city.  The  churches 
of  St.  Clement  and  St.  Nicholas  are  handsome  buildings, 
and  there  are  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics.  Independents, 
Calvinists,  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Huntingdon  and  Friends’ 
meeting-houses.  Other  principal  public  buildings  are,  the 
Guildhall,  new  county  courts,  county  and  city  jails,  maiket- 
house,  house  of  industry,  county  infirmary,  buildings  of 
various  schools  and  charity  institutions,  public  sub.scription 
library,  and  theatre;  and  here  are  several  remains  of  mo- 
nastic establishments,  including  a commandery  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  John.  The  royal  grammar  .school  or  " King’s 
school,”  founded  for  40  scholars  by  Henry  VllL.  affoids  the 
privilege  of  competition  for  2 exhibitions  at  Baliol  College, 
Oxford.  The  free  grammar  .school,  founded  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. has  14  exhibitions  of  30/.  to  the  universities  andschola*^ 
ships  at  Worcester  College,  and  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford’  ana 
at  this  school  Butler  the  author  of  " Hudibras.”  and  mo 
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Ifreat  Lord  Somers,  were  educated.  Here  are  national, 
Lancasterian.  and  several  other  endowed  schools;  St.  Os- 
wald’s Hospital  for  28  old  persons;  Na.sh’s  Charity  for  aged 
citizens;  Berkeley’s  Hospital;  Worfield’s  Charity;  Shew- 
ring’s  Hospital ; .Jarvis’s  Charity.  There  are  also  a female 
penitentiary,  lying-in.  ophthalmic,  and  other  medical  insti- 
tutions, a dispensary,  humane  and  other  societies;  and  Wor- 
cester is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Provincial  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain,  and,  with  Gloucester  and  Hereford, 
the  place  of  a triennial  musical  festival,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  applied  to  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  clergy. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  china  wares  of  the  first 
quality,  and  gloves,  of  which  latter  about  250,000  pairs  are 
annually  produced.  Lace,  spirits,  leather,  nail.s,  and  turned 
wares,  are  made;  there  are  extensive  iron  works  on  the 
canal  and  river  banks;  and  the  city  is  the  centre  of  a large 
trade  in  corn  and  hops.  Good  warehon.scs  and  quays  border 
the  Severn,  which  is  here  navigable  for  large  barges.  Wor- 
cester is  tbe  entrepot  for  a large  and  populous  district.  It 
has  several  banks,  and  4 weekly  newspapers. 

The  borough  is  divided  into  6 w.ards,  and  governed  by  a 
mayor,  11  aldermen,  and  36  councillors.  It  sends  2 members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Under  the  name  of  Caer  Guo- 
rangon,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, and  in  tbe  early  Saxon  period  became  tbe  second 
bisboric  in  Mercia.  The  troops  of  Cromwell  here  obtained  a 
decisive  victory  over  those  of  Charles  II.,  September  3, 1651. 
Lord  Somers  was  born  at  Worcester  in  1652. 

WGKCKSTER.  wdds'ter.  the  largest  county  in  Massachu- 
setts, occupies  the  central  part  of  the  state,  extending  across 
its  entire  breadth  from  N.  to  S.,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
1500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head  w'ators  of 
Miller  s,  Chicopee,  Thames,  Blackstone.  Nashua,  and  smaller 
rivers,  which  afford  motive-power  for  a great  number  of 
mills.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  strong  and 
productive.  In  1860  this  county  i)roduced  418,928  bushels 
of  corn,  74.3,216  of  potatoes,  149,478  tons  of  hay,  1,738,704 
pounds  of  butter,  and  2,167,625  of  cheese,  a larger  quantity 
of  these  articles  than  was  produced  by  any  other  county 
in  the  state.  During  the  same  year  there  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  county  51,915,407  yards  of  cotton  cloth, 
6,500,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  large  quantities  of 
w'oollen  goods  and  machinery.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  numerous  railroads,  among  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Westei  n,  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  the  Providence  and 
Worcester,  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  the  Worcester  and 
Nashua,  the  bitch  burg,  and  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
Railroads.  Organized  in  1(31,  and  named  from  Worcester,  a 
county  in  England.  Capital,  Worcester.  Pop.  in  1860 
1.59.650. 

WORCESTER,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Maryland,  bordering  on  Delaware,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  has  an  area  of  about  700  square  miles.  It  forms 
part  of  the  peninsula  extending  into  the  sea,  between 
Cbesapi.ake  and  Delaware  Bay.  yinepuxent  Sound  washes 
the  S.i'l.  border  of  tbe  county,  which  is  drained  by  I’ocomoke 
and  St.  Martin’s  Rivers.  The  surface  is  level.  The  soil  is 
moderately  fertile.  The  Pocomoke  is  navigable  by  sloops  to 
the  county  seat  and  St.  Martin’s  River  for  a distance  of  12 
mile.'.  Organized  in  1742.  Capital.  Snow  Hill.  Pop.  20,661, 
of  whom  17.013  were  free,  and  3648  slaves. 

WORCKS'i'ER,  a post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Ver- 
mont. 11  miles  N.  of  .Montpelier.  Pop.  684. 

WORCMSTrlR.  a city  and  seat  of  justice  of  Worcester  co., 
Massjichusetts,  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  productive  agricultural  regions  of  the 
state.  45  miles  W S.W.  of  Boston,  43  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Provi- 
dence, 45  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Nashua,  and  53  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Springfield.  Bat.  42°  16'  17"  N.,  Ion.  71°  48'  13"  W.  From 
thi.s  jioint  diverge  six  important  railroads,  viz.,  the  Western, 
which  connects  with  the  railway  system  of  the  south  and 
west;  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  o])ened  in  1835,  and  the 
first  built  in  the  state;  the  Worcester  and  Nashua,  com- 
municating through  other  railroads  with  the  valley  of  the 
8t.  Lawrence;  the  Worcester  and  Fitchburg,  opening  into 
the  great  northern  and  western  routes  of  travel:  the  Nor- 
wich and  Worcester,  connecting  directly,  and  the  Providence 
and  Worcester,  connecting  through  /ther  roads  by  stt^am- 
boat  with  New  York.  To  this  net  work  of  railroads  Wor- 
cester is  chiefiy  indebted  for  its  rapid  growth  in  wealth  and 

1)opulation.  The  city  is  located  partly  in  a valley  environed 
)y  beautiful  hills,  and  partly  upon  elevations  rising  on  the 
east  and  v^est,  over  which  residences  are  rapidly  extending. 
Main  street,  the  principal  thoroughfare  and  seat  of  business. 
Is  a broad,  straight  avenue  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and 
beautifully  shaded  with  walnut  and  elm  trees.  The  prin- 
cipal churche.s,  the  banks,  the  court-houses,  the  leading 
hotels,  and  public  buildings  are  located  on  this  street 
Among  the  institutions  may  bo  mentioned  the  American 
Vntiquarian  Society,  founded  in  1812  by  the  munificence  of 
rtie  h ite  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  editor  of  the  first  folio  Bible 
published  in  the  United  States.  The  society  building  is  in 
the  Italian  stvle  of  architecture,  50  by  SO  feet  in  size,  two 
tories  in  height,  with  a loggia  of  three  arches  in  front.  In 


it  is  deposited  the  society's  library,  of  about  35,000  volumes, 
many  of  them  very  rare,  and  including  numerous  specimens 
of  early  printing;  also  plaster  casts  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
celebrated  statues  of  Christ  and  of  Moses.  These  casts  were 
procured  in  Rome  and  presented  to  the  society  by  Hon. 
Stephen  .'^ali.sbury,  president,  and  were  never  duplicated. 
The  Public  Library  was  established  in  1859,  and  contains  in 
the  con.-^ultation  department  13,951  volumes,  and  in  the 
circulating  department  8000  volumes.  The  consultation 
library  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  John  Green,  and  is  regarded  as 
the  best  collection  of  its  kind  in  New  England.  The  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  established  in  1832.  occupies  an  elevation 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  It  comprises  several  build- 
ings, the  principal  of  which  is  76  feet  long,  40  wide,  and  4 
stories  high,  with  2 wings  each  96  feet  by  36,  and  3 stories 
high.  Other  wings  are  joined  to  these,  the  whole  forming 
a complete  square,  enclo.sed  by  spacious  grounds.  'Tliis 
institution  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  country  for  the  treat- 
ment of  lunatics.  Of  the  7104  insane  persons  admitted 
during  32  years,  4629  were  discharged  recovered  or  perma- 
nently improved.  The  number  of  inmates  October  1,  1861, 
was  344.  The  Mechanics’  Association  have  a choice  library 
of  1500  volumes.  Mechanics'  Hall,  erected  by  this  associ- 
ation, is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  beautiful  in  New 
England,  furnishing  seats  for  2500  persons,  and  contains 
one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  country.  The  College  of 
Holy  Cross  is  situated  on  a commanding  elevation  2 miles 
south  of  the  city,  and  is  under  the  control  of  Jesuits.  The 
Oread  Institute,  a school  for  girls,  is  situated  on  Main  street, 
and  is  the  most  picturesque  building  in  Worcester.  The 
public  schools  of  Worcester  were  among  the  first  to  adopt 
what  is  known  as  the  graded  system,  and  are  very  prosper- 
ous. There  are  18  churches,  7 banks,  and  4 savings  banks, 
1 life  assurance  and  5 fire  insurance  companies,  a gas-light 
company,  and  a horse-railroad  company.  'There  are  2 daily 
and  3 weekly  newspapers,  one  of  which,  the  MassachnseJts 
Spy,  established  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  in  1770,  is  the  oldest 
paper  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  second  oldest  in  New 
England. 

The  manufactures  of  Worcester  are  various  and  extensive. 
Among  the  leading  articles  produced  are  steel  and  iion 
wire,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  mechanics’  tools  of  everj 
kind,  agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  fire-arms, 
ca.stiugs,  railroad  iron,  and  machinery  of  all  varieties.  The 
largest  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  city  is  owned 
by  Messrs.  Washburn  & Moen,  who  send  out  many  thons 
and  tons  of  manufactured  wire  annually,  including  tele- 
graph, card,  reed,  pianoforte,  skirt,  broom,  buckle,  and 
spring  wire.  The  Adriatic  Mills,  for  the  manufacture  o'" 
woollen  goods,  situated  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  city, 
are  among  the  important  industrial  institutions  of  the  city. 
The  rolling  mills  of  N.  Washburn  & Co.  and  C.  Washburn 
& Son,  the  foundry  of  William  A.  Wheeler,  the  loonn  manu- 
factury  of  George  Crompton,  and  many  other  prosperous 
establishments,  contribute  very  much  to  the  thrift  and 
enterprise  of  the  town.  .\  destructive  fire  in  1854  laid  waste 
an  important  manufacturing  section  of  the  city;  but  it  was 
speedily  rebuilt,  and  the  place  has  since  known  no  abatement 
of  its  prosperity.  The  commercial  facilities  of  Worcester  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  numerous  railways  conduct- 
ing to  it.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad,  the  cost  of  transporting  merchandize  from 
the  seaboard  to  Worcester  was  $10  per  ton,  and  the  time 
required  two  days;  since  that  event  freight  has  been  re- 
duced to  an  average  of  $2  50  per  ton,  and  the  time  to  less 
than  three  hours.  The  valuation  of  proiierty  in  Worcester 
in  1864  was  $16,382,800,  of  which  $11,2-16,450  was  on  real 
estate,  and  $5, 136, .350  {lersonal  projierty.  One  hundred  and 
ten  persons  and  firms  pay  a tax  on  $2'>,000  and  upwards. 
The  public  appropriations  of  the  city  for  all  purimses,  in 
1864,  amounted  to  $165,0o0,  of  which  $42,500  was  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools.  Worcester  was  settled  in 
17 1 3.  and  incorporated  as  city  a in  1848.  Pop.  in  1860. 24,960. 

WORCESTER,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co.,  New  York,  in 
Worcester  towjiship.  about  55  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany.  II 
contain.s  several  stores  and  mills.  P.  of  the  township.  21  .'4. 

WORCESTER,  a post-township  of  Montgomery  co..  Penn- 
sylvania, about  7 miles  N.  of  Norristown.  Pop.  16'  7. 

WORCESTER,  a village  in  McDonough  co.,  Illinois,  90 
miles  N.W.  of  Springfiehl. 

WOBCESTERSHIRE.  See  Worcestkr. 

WORDINGBORG,  a town  of  Denmark.  See  YoRniNonono. 

WOBDL,  t^oRd’l,  a town  of  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  on 
the  Main.  l‘op.  1572. 

WORD/WEI.L.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WOlPFIELD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop. 

WORKGNGTO.N,  a seaport  town,  pari.sh.and  town.ship  ot 
England,  co.  of  Cumberland,  at  the  month  of  the  Derwent,  on 
the  railway,  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Whitehaven.  Pop  in  1851. 
7159.  'The  lower  part  of  the  town  is  old.  with  narrow  streets, 
but  in  the  upper  part  are  many  good  residences,  and  a mpiare, 
In  wliich  the  corn  market  is  held;  it  has  a bandsonu'  church 
and  chapel,  several  disstmting  (diapels,  as.^embly  and  news 
room,  a small  theatre,  a harbor,  with  good  quays  and  a brt>ak- 
water,  some  ship-building,  manufactures  of  sail-cloth  and 
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>ordage,  a valuable  salmon  fishery,  and  coal-mines  in  the 
vicinity,  wtiich  employ  many  of  the  population,  large  quan- 
cf  coal  being  shipped  to  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  It 
is  a jreek  of  the  port  of  Whitehaven.  Registered  shipping  in 
1848,  14,002  tons.  At  Workington  Hall,  the' fine  castellated 
mansion  of  the  Curwen  family,  on  a wooded  height  above 
the  town,  was  a refuge  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  after  her 
flight  from  Langside. 

WOllK'SOP,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  county 
and  25  miles  N.  of  Nottingham,  on  the  Ryton,  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  Sherwood  Forest,  and  with  a station  on  the 
Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway.  Pop.  in  18.51,  7215. 
The  church  formed  part  of  an  ancient  priory,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Anglo-Norman  style  in 
England.  Worksop  is  celebrated  for  its  malt.  The  town 
may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  district,  popularly 
called  the  “dukery,”  from  comprising  Worksop-Manor, 
Clumber  Park,  and  Welbeck-Abhey.  respectively  the  seats 
of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Newcastle,  and  Portland. 

WORlvUM,  woR'kiim,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Friesland,  near  the  Zuyder-Zee,  21  miles  S.W.  of 
Leeuwardeu.  Pop.  3193. 

WORKVV'AY,  one  of  the  Arroo  Island.s,  containing  the  vil- 
lages of  Nieuw-Affara,  Oud-Affara,  Goor,  Longar,  and  Tree. 
It  is,  noted  for  the  productiveness  of  its  trepang  fisheries. 

WOIl'L.\l{Y,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WOKLDMIAM,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WORLDIIAM,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WOKIG‘1,  wurl,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

W01VLINGH.4M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WOn/LINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WORLINGTON,  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon, 
6 miles  E.  of  Chumleigh.  Here  are  remains  of  an  ancient 
cross. 

WORLINGTON,  WEST,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

WOR'LINGWORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WOKLITSCHK.\,  woR-litclOkd,,  a village  of  Bohemia,  cir- 
cle of  Chrudim,  district  of  and  near  Landskron,  on  the  Ad- 
lerbach.  at  the  foot  of  the  Adlerberg  and  Buchberg.  P.  1205. 

WORLITZ,  'wiiR'lits.  a town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  capital  of  a district,  near  the  Elbe,  and  on  a small 
lake  9 miles  K.  of  Dessau.  Pop.  1867.  It  has  a ducal  sum- 
mer palace,  with  fine  parks  and  gardens. 

WOKMATIA.  See  Worms. 

WORMOIRIDGE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

WORMDITT,  ^oRMMit,  a town  of  East  Prussia,  43  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Konigsberg,  on  the  Drewenz.  Pop.  3470.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  atid  leather. 

WOR.MELDINGEN,  #OR/mel-ding'en,a  village  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, province  and  12  miles  E.  of  Luxemburg,  on  the 
Moselle.  Pop.  1400. 

WORM'ENIIALL.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks. 

WORMER,  woR^mer,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Holland,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Hoorn.  Pop.  1059. 

WORMERVEER,  wor'iner-vaia',  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  North  Holland,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Haarlem. 
Pop.  2688. 

WOR.M'GAY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WORMHOUDT,  voR'moo',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Nord.  11  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dunkirk.  Pop.  in  1852.  3869. 

WORM'INGFORD,  a parish  of  Ensrland,  co.  of  Essex. 

WORM'INGTON,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Gloucester. 

WORMHjEIGIITON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WORM'LEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

WORM/LEYSBURG,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Susquehanna  River,  about 
1 mile  S.VV.  of  Harrisburg. 

WORMS,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy.  See  Bormio. 

W'OR.MS,  (anc.  Bnrbetom'agus ; L.  Wnrmatia,)  a city  of 
West  Germany,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  province  of  Rhein- 
Hessen,  26  miles  S.E.  of  Mentz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  here  crossed  by  a flying  bridge.  Pop.  11,399.  It 
was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  and  is  very  ancient,  having 
existed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Roman.s.  It  had  a palace 
in  which  Charlemagne  often  resided.  In  the  13th  century 
jts  population  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  60.000.  In  1689 
it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  French,  the  Cathedral  and 
a few  houses  only  having  escaped  the  flames.  It  has  a gym- 
nasium, manufactures  of  tobacco,  and  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  and  in  the  fine  wines  of  its  vicinity.  Among  many 
diets  held  at  Worms,  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  1495, 
convoked  by  Maximilian  1.;  and  that  of  1521,  before  which 
Luther  appeared. 

WORMSGIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WORMSfLEY,  a parish  of  England  co.  of  Hereford. 

WORNITZ.  a river  of'  Bavaria.  See  Wermtz. 

WORONE.J,  WORON  ETZor  WORON  ESCH.  See  Voronezh. 

WOR^PLESDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Surrey. 

WOltRINGEN,  <voR/Ring-en,  (anc.  Burunfcumf)  a market- 
town  if  Rhenish  Prus.sia,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Cologne,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  formerly  fortified.  Pop.  1905. 

WORRSTADT,  voRfstitt,  a market-town  of  Germany, 
flesse-Darmstadt,  province  of  Rhein-IIessen,  capital  of  a 
county,  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mentz.  Pop.  1630. 
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WORS'BOROUGH,  a chapelry  of  Englanol„  co.  oi  York, 
We.st  Riding. 

WORS'LEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  6 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Great  Bolton.  Pop.  in  1851,  10,189.  It  it 
intersected  by  the  Wigan  and  Leigh  Canal,  and  has  exten- 
sive coal-mine,s,  with  subterranean  canals  and  tunnels,  the 
total  extent  of  which  is  estimated  at  18  miles. 

WOR'STEAD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WORSTHIORN,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

WORTEGIIEM,  woRRe-GhSm',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  East  Flanders,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Ghent. 

WORTEL,  (worRcI.)  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  21 
miles  N.E.  of  .Antwerp. 

WORTH,  wbRt,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Main,  34 
miles  W.  of  WUrzburg,  with  a castle. 

WORTH,  a market-town  of  Bavaria,  14  miles  E.  of  RatLs- 
bon.  Pop.  1115. 

WORTH,  a village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Isar,  11  miles  N.E 
of  Land.shut. 

WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WORTH,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

WORTH,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Iowa,  bordering 
on  Minue.sota,  has  an  area  of  about  430  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Lime  and  Shell  Rock  Creeks,  branches  of  the 
Cedar  River,  which  rise  near  the  northern  .border  of  the 
county.  Pop.  in  1860,  756. 

WORTH,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  326. 

WORTH,  a post-township  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 1030. 

WORTH,  a posf-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Alabama. 

WORTH,  a post-office  of  Marion  co..  Arkansas, 

WORTH,  a post-office  of  Perry  co..  Ohio. 

WORTH,  a post-office  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan. 

WORTH,  a post-office  of  Dubois  co.,  Indiana. 

WORTH,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana. 

WORTH,  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois. 

WORTIPAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WORTIl/EM,  a parish  of  England,  counties  of  Salop  and 
Montgomery,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Montgomery.  A line  of  stones 
here  is  supposed  to  have  marked  the  old  boundary  between 
England  and  Wales;  and  lead-mines  were  wrought  here 
during  the  Roman  dominion. 

WORTTPENBURY,  a parish  of  North  Wales,  co.  of  Flint. 

WORTIPIN,  a post-office  of  Henry  co..  Indiana. 

WORTIPING,  a maritime  town  and  chapelry  of  England, 
CO.  of  Sussex,  parish  of  Broadwater,  on  the  English  Channel 
with  a station  on  the  South  Coast  Railway,  10  miles  W.  ol 
Brighton.  Pop.  in  1851,  5370.  Its  rise  from  an  insignifi- 
cant village  into  a favorite  watering-place,  was  due  to  the 
visits  of  George  III.  Its  climate  is  mild  and  s.alubrious, 
and  fine  sands  here  extend  along  the  sea  for  several  miles 
on  either  side. 

WORTHING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WORITPINGTON,  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester, 
4^  miles  N.E.  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway, 

WORTHINGTON,  (wur^tning-ton,)  a po.st-township  of 
Hampshire  co.,  Massachusetts,  100  miles  W.  of  Boston. 
Pop.  1041. 

WORTHINGTON,  A post-village  of  Armstrong  county, 
Pennsylvania,  6 miles  W.  of  Kittanning,  is  situated  in  an 
iron  region,  and  has  1 or  2 furnaces  in  the  vicinity.  Po]).  213. 

WORTHINGTON,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,W.  Vir- 
ginia. Pop.  about  200. 

WORTHINGTON,  a post-village  of  Muhlenburg  co..  Ken- 
tucky, near  Greene  River,  155  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Frankfort. 

WORTHINGTON,  a neat  post-village  of  Franklin  co. 
Ohio,  on  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus  Railroad,  9 miles  N. 
of  Columbus.  It  contaihs  3 churches,  an  academy,  and  a 
seminary  for  girls.  Pop.  about  500. 

WORTHINGTON,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
1997. 

WORTHINGTON,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana. 

WORTHINGTON,  a post  office  of  Jackson  co.,  Illinois. 

WORTH  MATRA  V/ERS.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

WORTHS/VILLE,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co..  Indiana, 
on  the  railroad  from  Madison  to  Indianapoli.s,  12  miles  S.S.E. 
of  the  latter. 

WORTIHVILLE.  a post-village  of  .Jefferson  co..  New  York. 

WORTHVILLE,  apost-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  I’ennsylvania. 

WORTH  VI LLE,  a post-village  of  Butts  co.,  Georgia. 

WORTHVILLE.  a post-office  of  Carroll  co.,  Kentucky. 

WOIVTIIY,  KINGS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WOR'THY  MAR/TYR,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WORTHNG,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WORTVLEY,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  York.  We.^t 
Riding,  wTth  a station  on  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield 
Railway.  8 mile,«  N.N.W.  of  Sheffield.  Pop.  in  1851,  7896, 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens. 

WORTLEY'.  a chapelry  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West 
Riding,  5^  mile.s  S.S.W.  of  Buriiesley.  Here  are  Wortley- 
Hall  and  Wharncliffe  Lodge.  (Lord  Wharncliffe.) 

WORT'ON,  NEITHER,  a pari.'^h  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford 

WORTON,  OVER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

WORT/WELL,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 
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'VOSCHITZ,  JUNG,  yoong  <vo^8hits,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
/I  miles  N.E.  of  Tabor.  Pop.  1820.  Southward  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Alt-Woi^chitz. 

WOSCIINIK,  wosh/nik,  written  also  WOISCHNIK  or 
NVOZNIK,  a market-town  of  Prussia,  government  and  48 
niles  E.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  1083. 

WOS'SINGWN,  a market-town  of  Baden,  9 miles  E.  of 
..ailsruhe.  Pop.  1597. 

IVDSTITZ,  wos'titt.  or  WLAS.\TICE,  a town  of  the  Au.s- 
(rian  Kmpire,  Jloravia,  19  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bruun.  Pop. 
ilOO. 

WOTAWA,  ^o-U/wd.  a river  of  Bohemia,  after  a N.E. 
course  of  60  miles,  joins  the  Moldau,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Pisek. 

WOTITZ,  wo^tit.s,  a markeUtown  of  Bohemia,  33  miles, 
S.E.  of  Prague,  with  a castle  and  1400  inhabitants. 

WOT/'i’ON,  COURTNEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset. 

WOTTON  FITZ- PAINE,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE,  woot'on  und/rij,  a market-town 
and  parish  of  England,  county  and  17i  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Gloucester.  Pop.  in  1851,  4224,  chiefly  employed  in  woollen 
mills  and  hand-loom  weaving. 

WOU BRUGGE,  wow-brug'gheh,  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  South  Holland,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Leyden. 
Pop.  932. 

WOUDENBERG,  w6w'den-b§Ro',  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  and  15  miles  E.  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  1723. 

WOUDRICIIEM.  wow'driK-Sm,  or  WORKUM.  a strongly 
fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Bra- 
bant, at  the  junction  of  the  Maas  and  Waal,  16  miles  N.W. 
of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  1220. 

WOUGIITON  (wo'tpn)  ON  THE  GREEN,  a parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Bucks. 

WOULDHA.M,  wold'am,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent. 

WOU  LING  CHAN.  " See  Woo  ling  sh.\n. 

WOUMEN,  wow'men,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
West  Flanders,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  3157. 

WOUW,  wow  or  wOw’^,  a parish  and  village  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, province  of  North  Brabant,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom.  Pop.  2500. 

WOW,  wow,  a town  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Guzerat, 
capital  of  a district  E.  of  the  Runn,  and  157  miles  W,  by  S. 
of  Odeypoor.  It  is  fortified,  but  has  suffered  much  by  in- 
cessant ravages.  Since  1820,  when  it  was  placed  under  Bri- 
cish  protection,  it  has  somewhat  recovered. 

WOYNELOW,  ^oFneh-lov',  a village  of  Austrian  Galicia, 
30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Stry,  on  a small  affluent  of  the  Dnie.ster. 

WOYNITZ,  woPnits,  a town  of  xVustriau  Galicia,  41  miles 
E.S. E.  of  Cracow.  Pop.  Ill6. 

WOYSLAWICE,  fvoi-sld-weetAsA,  a town  of  Poland,  go- 
vernment and  50  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lublin.  Pop.  2000. 

WOZ.NIK,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Woschmk. 

WR.\,  a river  of  Poland.  See  Wkra. 

WK  ABN  ESS,  rab-nS.ss/,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

IV'RAGBY,  rag^bee,  a market- town  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  and  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  in  1851.  610,  chiefly 
agricultural.  The  village  is  neat,  and  in  a fertile  district. 

WRAGBY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

WRAKLAWEK.  See  Wroci,.\wek. 

WR.\M  I'LINGHAM,  ramp'ling-am,  a parish  of  England, 
co.  of  Norfolk. 

WHANG  Eh,  vrdngM,  or  VIl,4NGEL,  vrang/gel,  (Great 
and  Little,)  two  small  islands  of  Rus.sia,  government  of 
Esthoiiia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  20  miles  N.E.  of  Revel. 

IVRANG  EL.  an  island  of  Russia,  government  of  Esthonia, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Revel.  Pop.  1100. 

WR.\NGLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WR.\NGLEBOROUGH,  a village  of  New  Jersey.  See 
Unionville. 

WRATH,  CAPE.  See  Cape  Wr.ath. 

WRAT'TLI.NG,  GREAT,  a pari.«h  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

W BATTLING.  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

W RATTLING,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

WR.\W'BY,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WKA.VALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

W RAX  ALL.  a parbh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WRAXALL.  NORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co,  of  Wilts. 

WRAYSBURY,  a parish  of  England.  See  Wyrardisburt. 

W R AY-WlTH  BOTArON,  a township  of  England,  co.  of 
Lancaster. 

WREAK  or  WREKE,  reek,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Lei- 
cester. rises  in  the  N.E,  part  of  the  county,  flows  S.W.  past 
Melton-.Mowbray,  Rotherby,  Ac.,  and  joins  the  Soar  near 
Rothley,  near  wliich  junction  it  is  united  with  Leicester 
Canal,  and  joined  by  its  principal  tributary  streams  from 
tbe  S.E.  Total  course,  25  miles. 

WRECKLESHAM,  rilkfl<yl’z-am,  a tythingof  England,  co. 
of  .'Surrey. 

W It  EDENHAGEN,  vrAMgn-h^'ghen,  a village  of  North 
Germany,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  3S  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gust- 
row.  Pop.  538. 

WREN  BURY,  n parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

WRENHNGHAM,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Norfolk. 
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WRENATHAM,  a parish  cf  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WREN'THAM,  a post-township  m Norfolk  co..  Massachu- 
setts, intersected  by  the  Norfolk  County  Railroad.  23  miles 
S.VVL  by  S.  of  Boston.  It  is  drained  by  branches  of  Chailes 
and  Neponset  Rivers,  which  afford  excellent  water-power. 
It  has  manufactures  of  straw  bonnets  and  cotton  goous 
It  contains  the  villages  of  Eagle  Factory,  Sheppardville. 
and  N.  Wrentham,  the  last  of  which  is  on  the  railroad. 
Pop.  in  1840,  2915;  in  1860,  3-106. 

WRESCHEN,  vrAsh/en,  or  WRYSCZYNA,  vrish-in/i 
(Polish  ^Vres^nio,  vrAsh'ne-o,)  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  4(i 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Posen.  Pop.  3040.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth. 

WRESSEL.  rJs'sel,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Y'ork.  East 
Riding,  on  the  Derwent,  across  which  the  Hull  and  Selby 
Railway  is  here  carried  by  an  iron  bridge,  3^  miles  N.  of 
Howden.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  Wre.'Sel  Castle,  a baronial 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II. 

WRESTUNG  WORTH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

WRESZNIO.  See  Wreschkn. 

WRE'iVll  AM,  GRE.-VT  and  WEST,  two  contiguous  parLshes 
of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WRET'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WREXGIAM,  a parliamentary  borough,  town,  parish,  and 
two  townships  of  North  Wales,  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Den- 
bigh, but  the  parish  pai’tly  in  the  county  of  Flint,  with  a sta- 
tion on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  Railway,  12  miles  S.W. 
of  Chester.  Pop.  of  parish  in  1851, 15.520;  of  borough,  6714. 
The  town,  consisting  of  .several  spacious  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  has  some  substantial  houses.  The 
church,  formerly  collegiate,  is  a fine  edifice  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  178  feet  in  length,  72  feet  in  width,  with  a 
highly  decorated  tower,  135  feet  in  height,  a fine  altar- 
piece,  and  several  good  monuments,  including  two  by  Rou- 
billiac.  Here  are  iron  works,  paper-mills,  and  an  active 
trade  in  flannel,  coal,  and  lead  from  adjacent  mines.  The 
borough,  with  Denbigh,  Holt,  and  Ruthin,  sends  1 member 
to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 

WRIETZEN,  vreePsen.WRIEZEN  or  BRIETZEN,  a walled 
town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  an  arm  of 
the  Oder,  33  miles  E.N.E.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  5930.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  hosiery,  tobacco,  and  leather. 

WRIGHT,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Missouri.,  contains 
about  725  square  miles.  The  Gasconade  River  and  the  Osage 
fork  of  the  same  rise  in  the  county  and  flow  northward ; it.  is 
also  drained  by  the  sources  of  tbe  James.  Bryaut’s,  Finley, 
and  North  Forks  of  White  River.  The  surface  is  uneven : a 
portion  of  the  soil  is  productive.  The  county  is  amply  sup- 
plied with  water-power.  Lead,  copper,  and  iron  ore  are 
said  to  be  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  llartsville.  the  county 
seat.  Pop.  4508,  of  whom  4442  were  free,  and  66  slaves. 

WRIGHT, a new  county  towards  the  N.  part  of  Iowa,  has 
an  area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  in  the  E.  by 
the  Iowa  River,  and  in  the  W.  by  Boone  River.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  or  nearly  level.  Capital,  Goldfield. 
Named  in  honor  of  Silas  Wi  ight.  of  New  York.  Pop.  653. 

WRIGiri’,  a township  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio. 

WRIGHT,  a township  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan.  P.  1139. 

WRIGHT,  a post-township  in  the  E.  part  of  Ottawa  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  1518. 

WRIGHT.  a post-township,  Greene  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.1193 

WRIGinVlNGTON,  a township,  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

WRIGHT’S  BLUFF,  a post-office  of  Sumter  district.  South 
Carolina. 

W’RIGHTS/BOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co., 
Georgia,  on  Town  Creek,  40  miles  W.  of  Augusta. 

WRIGHT'S  CORNERS,  a post-village  of  Niagara  co..  New 
York,  about  60  miles  W.  of  Rochester. 

WRIGHT’S  CORNERS,  a post-office.  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana. 

WRIGHTSAi’OWN,  a post-village  of  Burlington  co..  New 
Jersey,  about  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Trenton. 

WRIGHTSTOWN.  a po.st-township  in  Bucks  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  9 miles  S.E.  of  Doylestown.  Pop.  862. 

WRIGHTSTOWN,  a post-township  forming  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Brown  co.,  Wiscon.sin.  Pop.  463. 

WRIGHTS/VILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Clinton  co..  Now  York. 

WRIGHTSVILLE,  a village  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  5 miles  from  -Allentown. 

WRIGHTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Little  Brokenstraw  Creek,  225  miles  N.IV.  of 
Harrisburg.  I’op.  about  40U. 

WRIGHTSVILLE,  a flourishiug  post-borough  of  Hellam 
township,  York  county,  Penn.sylvania.  on  the  right  (W.) 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  oppo.site  Coluii'bia,  and  11  miles 
E.N.E.  of  York.  A branch  railroad  extends  from  this  place 
to  York.  A fine  bridge,  above  1 mile  loo/  upon  which  the 
railroad  is  laid,  crosses  the  river  at  this  |i  lint.  A.  good 
turnpike  leads  to  York  anil  Chamberslurg:  and  the  Tide- 
water Canal  extends  from  Wrightsville  to  llavn;  de  Grace, 
Maryland.  About  10.006  (tOO  feet  of  lumber  are  anmially 
brought  here  and  seasoned  for  market.  Here  is  a national 
bank.  Pop.  in  1860,  1360. 

WRIGn  TSVILLE,a  post-office  of  Pontotoc  co.,Mi.s,si8,sippi. 

WRIGHTSVILLE,  a small  village,  Monroe  co.,  'I'enuossee. 
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WRIGIIT.SVILLE.  a post-village  of  Roane  co.,  Tennessee, 
154  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Nashville. 

WRINU/TON,  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  So- 
merset, 6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Axbridge.  Pop.  in  1851, 1620.  The 
philo.sopher  Locke  was  born  here  in  1632. 

WRITIPLINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

WRIIVTLE,  a town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex, 
2J  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chelmsford.  Pop.  2520. 

WRKA,  a river  of  Poland.  See  Wkra. 

WROCKWARDINE,  rok%ar-dIn,  a village  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  of  Sal  ip,  picturesquely  situated,  2 miles  W.  by 
N.of  Wellington,  with  an  ancient  church  of  red  stone.  Pop. 
in  1851,  3107. 

WROCLAWEK,  vrots-ld/w^k,  a town  of  Poland,  govern- 
ment of  VV’arsaw,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  8 miles 
N.E.  of  Brzesc.  Pop.  1400. 

WRONKE.  vron/keh,  or  WRONKI,  vronk^ee,  a town  of 
Prussian  Poland,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Posen,  on  the  Warta, 
and  on  the  Stettin  and  Posen  Railway.  Pop.  in  1852,  2338. 
It  has  woollen  cloth  factories. 

WROOT,  root,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WROT'IIAM.  a village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent.  11  miles  W.N.W.  of  Maidstone.  It  has  two  churches, 
the  one  ancient  and  spacious,  the  remains  of  an  archbishop’s 
palace.  Pop.  in  1851,  3184. 

WROUGiri’/ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

WROX'ETER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Salop,  5|  miles 
S.E.  of  Shrewsbury.  Here  was  the  Roman  station,  Urico>- 
nium,  many  relics  and  traces  of  which  remain. 

WROXGIALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  and  5^  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Warwick.  Wroxhall  .Abbey  is  the  seat  of  the 
descendants  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

WROXGI.AM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

WROX'TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

WRYSCZYNA.  See  Wreschen. 

WSCIIERAU.  vsh.Vrow,  or  SCIIERAU,  shA/row,  a town 
'f  Bohemia,  circle  of  Pilsen.  Pop.  1104. 

WSCIIOWA,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Fraustadt. 

WSETIN  or  WSZETIN.  v.sa-teen'  or  vs.Vtiu,  a town  of 
Moravia,  .33  miles  N.E.  of  Ilradisch.  Pop.  3170. 

WUDD,  wud,  a small  town  of  Beloochistan,  province  of 
Jhalawan,  in  the  plain  of  Wudd,  110  miles  S.  of  Kelat;  lat. 
37"  19'  N.,  Ion.  66"  31'  E. 

WUD'WaN',  a town  and  fort  of  Briti.sh  India,  presidency 
of  Bombay.  54  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ahmedabad;  lat.  22°  42'  N., 
Ion.  71°  47' E. 

WU'ERDALE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

WUKU5IOTO,  woo-ko-nn/to,  a town  of  .Japan,  province 
of  Fizen.  island  of  Kioo-Sioo;  lat.  32°  50'  N.,  Ion.  130°  E. 
At  this  place  there  is  a coal-pit  entered  by  an  easy  staircase 
of  120  steps,  and  containing  .seams  of  bituminous  coal. 

WULFLINGEN,  (Wliltlingen.)  wUlfhing-en,  a village  and 
parish  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  12  miles’  N.E.  of  Zurich. 
It  is  overhung  by  an  old  castle,  and  has  a church  with  in- 
teresting tombs.  Pop.  1950. 

WULFRATH,  (Wulfrath,)  fviilf'r^t,  a village  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  government  of  Dusseldorf,  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Elber- 
feld.  Pop.  in  1852,  1096. 

I WULLERSDORF,  ^vooPlers-doRr,  a market-town  of  Lower 
i Austria,  on  the  Schmieda,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Korneuburg. 
Pop.  1700. 

WUL^UR  or  WUL'LER,  a lake  of  Cashmere,  formed  by 
an  expansion  of  the  Jhylum,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Serinagur; 
greatest  length  from  W.  to  E.,  21  miles,  breadth  about  9 miles. 
It  produces  singara  or  water-nuts  so  abundantly  as  to  yield 
a rent  of  12,000/.  to  the  government,  and  subsist  a large 
art  of  the  population.  These  nuts,  the  roots  of  the  Trapa 
ispinosa,  are  obtained  by  dredging  between  two  boats,  as 
for  oysters  on  our  coasts.  On  a small  island  in  the  lake  are 
extensive  ruins  of  a very  old  Boodhist  temple. 

WULVERINGIIEM,  wiiPver-ing-Ghgm',  a village  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  canals  from  Loo 
and  Bergues  to  Fumes,  3 miles  S.  of  Fumes.  Pop.  1077. 

WUMME,  (Wumme.)  ^linPmeh,  a river  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
Germany,  Hanover,  after  a westward  course  of  upwards  of  75 
miles,  past  Rothenburg  and  Ottersberg.  joins  the  Weser  10 
miles  N.W.  of  Bremen,  the  territory  of  which  it  bounds  on 
the  N.  Chief  affluents,  the  Humme  and  Worpe  from  the 
N.,  and  Lesum  from  the  E. 

WUN/GA.  a small  town  of  Sinde,  on  the  E.  branch  of  the 
Indus,  75  miles  S.E.  of  Hyderabad. 

WUNNENBERG,  (WUnnenberg.)  ^iin^nen-b^Rg',  a town 
of  Pru.ssian  Westphalia,  14  miles  S.  of  Paderborn.  P.  1300. 

WUNNEWYL,  (WunnewyL)  wun'neh--Cvil\  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  7 miles  N.E.  of  Freyburg.  P.  2000. 

WUNSCHELBERG,  (Wunschelberg,)  a town  of  Prussian 
Silesia.  See  Hradek. 

WUN6D0RF,  -ivOons/doRf  or  WUNSTORF,  #55ns/toRf,  a 
town  of  Hanover,  principality  of  Kalenberg,  on  a railway, 
between  Hanover  and  Minden,  13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Han- 
over. Pop.  1954. 

WCNSIEDEL.  ^56n/see'del,  a walled  town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Rossla,  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Baireuth.  Pop.  .3900.  It  has 
map  jfiietnres  of  woollen  yarn  and  woven  fabrics,  and  a 
«n£-minient  to  .]*>an  Paul  Richter,  who  was  born  here 
2L40 


WUNZEN,  woon'zen,(?)  or  WUNZENDAKE,  woontzeti 
dd'kA,(?)  an  active  volcaiu'  of  Japan,  i.'^land  of  Kioo-Sioo.  II 
rises  4110  feet  above  sea-level,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula  of  Simabara.  A terrible  eruption  from  this 
mountain  took  place  in  1792,  when  the  northern  peak  ol 
the  mountain  was  blown  into  the  air,  and  a stream  of  boil- 
ing water  issued  from  the  gap  and  poured  down  to  the  sea, 
which  at  the  same  time  overflowed  its  banks.  'The  whol< 
face  ol  the  country  was  changed,  and  50,000  persons  ar< 
said  to  have  perished. 

W UPPER,  three  rivers  of  Germany.  See  Wipper. 

WURBENTHAL,  (Wiirbenthal,)  wuR'beu-tdP.  or  URBEN- 
THAL,  ooR'ben-t^P.  a town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  27  miles 
W.N.W.  of  'Troppau,  on  the  Oppa.  Pop.  1359. 

WUR/BAil  or  WUPJDA,  a river  of  India,  flows  tortuously 
S.E.  through  the  centre  of  the  Deccan,  and  joins  the  Goda- 
very,  12  miles  E.  of  Chinnoor.  Total  course  300  miles, 
throughout  nearly  all  which  it  separates  the  dominions  of 
Berar  and  H3'derabad,  receiving  from  the  former  its  affluent 
the  Wyue-gunga,  and  from  the  latter  on  the  W.  the  Payn- 
gunga.  Sirpoor  is  the  only  town  of  consequence  on  the 
Wurdah. 

WURELINGEN,  (WUrelingen.)  fviPrel-ling-en,  a village 
and  parish  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Aargau,  6 miles  N.W. 
of  Baden.  Pop.  1003. 

WURENLOS,  (Wurenlos.)  ^Ufren-los'.  a village  and  parish 
of  Sw  itzerlaud,  canton  of  Aargau,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Baden,  on 
an  impetuous  torrent  which  joins  the  Limmat,  and  is  here 
crossed  by  a handsome  bridge.  Pop.  763. 

WURMLINGEN,  (WUrmlingen.)  wooRm'ling-en,  a village 
of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  Schwarzwald,  bailiwick  and  N.E. 
of  Rothenburg.  On  a neighboring  height  is  a chapel  visited 
by  numerous  pilgrims.  Pop.  1061. 

WURMLINGE.N.  a village  of  Wiirtemberg.  circle  of 
Schwarzwald,  bailiwick  of  Tuttlingen,  on  the  Elte.  P.  1293. 

WURM-SEE,  wooRm/  sA'.  a lake  of  Upper  Bavaria,  15  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Munich.  Length  from  S.  to  N.,  12  miles,  breadth 
4 miles.  It  discharges  its  surplus  waters  N.  into  the  Am- 
mer,  by  the  Wiirm,  20  miles  in  length. 

WUR/NA,  a river  of  Hindostan,  pre.<idency  of  Bombay, 
rises  in  the  West  Ghauts,  lat.  17°  18'  N..  Inn.  73°  46'  E., 
and  falls  into  the  Kistnah,  total  course  80  miles. 

W UR/NO,  a tow  n of  Central  Africa,  about  17  miles  N.E. 
of  Saccatoo,  on  the  Rima.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Foolah 
Emperor,  and  was  founded  by  Bello  in  1831.  Pop.  in  1853, 
from  12.000  to  13,000. 

WURTEMBERG,  (Wiirtemberg,)  (Ger.  pron.  ^iiR'tAm- 
b§rG ; Fr.  Wurtemberg,  viiR't^M'baiR';  Sp.  Vh  temberg,  vaen- 
tAm-b§Rg';  It.  Virtemherga,  veeR-tAm-bSR'gl,)  a kingdom 
in  the  S.W.  of  Germany,  ranking  as  the  sixth  state  in  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  and  bounded,  S.E.,  E.,  and  N. 
by  Bavaria;  N.W.,  W.,  and  S.W.  by  Baden;  and  S.  by  Baden, 
llohenzollern.  (which  it  nearly  encloses.)  and  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  which  separates  it  from  Switzerland;  greatest 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  140  miles;  central  breadth,  100  miles; 
area,  7554  square  miles. 

Except  a few  level  tracts  in  the  S.,  the  surface  is  through- 
out hilly  and  mountainous.  In  the  W.,  the  Schwarzwald, 
or  Black  Forest,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  with  some  of 
its  loftiest  ridges,  and  sends  ramifications  far  into  the  in 
terior.  In  Wurtemberg.  however,  it  is  neither  so  high  nor 
so  steep  as  on  the  side  of  Baden.  Its  ridges  are  generally 
clothed  with  forests.  Much  steeper  and  more  inhospitable 
are  the  mountains  of  the  centre  and  the  E.,  where  the  Alb 
or  Rauhe  Alp,  forming  part  of  the  Franconian  Jura,  covers 
an  extensive  tract.  'This  mountain  mass,  when  at  its  greatest 
height,  spreads  out  into  an  elevated  desolate  plateau. 
Towards  the  N.  its  descent  is  rapid  and  abrupt,  but  towards 
the  S.  it  slopes  very  gradually.  Beyond  the  N.  slope  other 
heights  begin  to  rise,  and  link  at  last  with  outliers  of  the 
Odenwald. 

The  drainage  is  shared  between  the  basins  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  and  hence,  part  of  the  great  watershed  of 
the  European  continent  is  found  in  Wiirtemberg;  here  it  is 
formed  by  the  Alb  and  its  plateau,  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of 
which  give  rise  to  several  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  while 
tho.se  of  the  E.  and  S.E.  send  a much  smaller  portion  to  the 
Danube,  which  in  the  latter  direction  is  the  on  I j'  river  of 
importance.  'The  Rhine  carries  off  part  of  the  S.  drainage 
by  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  receives  that  of  the  S.W.,  W., 
and  N.,  by  a number  of  imnortant  streams,  more  especially 
the  Neckar  and  its  tribuiaries,  Lauter,  Fils,  Reins,  Murr, 
Kocher,  Jaxt,  and  Euz.  Besides  these,  a small  portion  of 
the  N.  is  drained  by  the  Tauber,  a tributary  of  the  Main 
The  Lake  of  Constance,  of  which  only  a small  portion  oelongs 
to  Wiirtemberg.  is  the  only  lake  worthy  of  the  name. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  ruggedne.«s  and  elevation  of 
the  surface,  the  climate  is  decidedly  temperate,  though  it 
nece.«6ariiy  varies  much  with  locality,  and  (annot  be  the 
same  on  the  ridges  of  the  Schwarzwald  and  the  platea  j of 
the  Alb  as  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Neckar.  The  thi  Tmo 
meter  ranges  from  77°  to  86°  Fahrenheit  in  sumra'w,  end 
5°  to  10°  in  winter. 

In  respect  of  vegetation,  the  country  has  been  divided 
into  three  regions — from  the  lowest  level  up  to  1000 
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froin  1000  feet,  to  2000  feet,  and  from  2000  feet  upwards.  All  I 
of  these  divisions  produce  grain,  but  the  characteristic  pro- 
ducts are — in  the  third,  forest  timber;  in  the  second,  the 
hardier  fruits;  and  in  the  first,  the  more  delicate  fruits  and 
the  vine.  This  last  region  is  almost  confined  to  the  northern 
circles  of  the  Jaxt  and  the  Neckar,  where  the  fig  and  melon 
ripen  perfectly  in  the  open  air,  and  the  vine,  cultivated  on 
an  extensive  scale,  produces  sevei’al  first-class  wines.  Here 
the  soil  is  generally  of  great  fertility,  and  both  maize  and 
wheat  are  raised  in  great  abundance,  bops  and  tobacco  more 
partially,  and  fruit  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  extensively 
employed  in  making  cider.  In  the  second  region,  the  largest 
of  the  three,  the  .soil  is  seldom  alluvial,  but  generally  con- 
tains a considerable  proportion  of  vegetable  mould  and  dis- 
integrated trap  and  limestone.  Occasionally,  however,  it 
degenerates  into  clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  which  yield  pro- 
fitable returns  only  when  managed  with  equal  industry  and 
skill.  In  both  these  qualities  the  inhabitants  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  are  by  no  means  deficient,  and  their  agriculture,  even 
under  untoward  circumstances,  equals  that  of  any  other  part 
of  Germany.  In  ordinary  seasons  the  grain  produced  leaves 
a considerable  surplus  for  export.  Besides  grain,  potatoes 
are  grown  in  almost  every  district,  and  hemp  and  flax  on 
the  spots  best  suited  for  them.  Potatoes  were  introduced 
in  1710,  and  now  form  the  principal  food  to  one-fourth  of 
the  population.  Artificial  meadows  yield  luxuriant  crops 
of  hay  for  feeding  or  dairy  purposes,  and  considerable  atten- 
tion is  also  paid  to  the  rearing  of  stock.  The  third  region, 
though  under  partial  cultivation,  derives  its  chief  value 
from  its  natural  pastures  and  forests;  the  latter,  both  of 
pine  and  hardwood,  climbing  the  loftiest  ridges  of  the 
Schwarzwald,  and  giving  valuable  returns,  not  only  in  their 
timber,  but  the  herds  of  swine  which  they  feed.  In  bleak, 
moorish  districts,  bees  are  often  reared  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  principal  mineral  products  are  iron  and  coal,  which 
are  abundant,  and  the  working  of  which  employs  about  350 
miners.  Silver,  copper,  cobalt,  and  lead  are  found  in  small 
juan titles;  and  there  are  quarries  of  excellent  building 
stones  and  marble.  AViirtemberghas  a great  many  mineral 
springs;  the  best  frequented  baths  are  tho.se  of  Wildbad, 
the  only  thermal  springs  in  the  territory.  Salt  is  an  im- 
portant product,  and  turf  is  very  abundant. 

Manufactures  have  made  considerable  progress  in  recent 
years ; they  comprise  linens,  woollens,  silks,  carpets,  hosiery, 
leather,  porcel.ain,  iron  and  steel  goods,  and  tobacco;  brew- 
eries and  distilleries  are  numerous.  The  transit  trade  is 
considerable,  chiefly  by  the  navigation  of  the  Neckar.  A 
line  of  railway  has  been  opened  from  Stuttgart  N.  to  Heil- 
bronn,  and  another  S.E.  to  Geislingen;  and  thence  S.  by 
Ulm,  Biberach,  and  Bavensburg,  to  Friedrichshafen  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  the  latter  portion  of  which  is  only  in 
progress. 

For  administrative  purposes  Wtirtem berg  is  divided  into 
four  circle.s,  of  which  the  names,  area,  and  population  are 
given  in  the  following  Table: — 


Circles. 

Area 
in  sq.  ni. 

Pop. 
in  1852. 

Pop.  to 
the  sq.  m. 

Neckar  

1,289 

501,0:i4 

388 

Schwarzwald,  or  Black  Forest  . 

1,850 

44:i,872 

239 

Danube 

2,425 

4i;i.444 

170 

Jaxt 

1,990 

374,913 

180 

Total 

7,554 

1,733,263 

226 

The  government  is  an  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  executive  power  is  lodged  in  the  .sovereign;  the  legisla 
tive.  jointly  in  the  sovereign  and  a parliament,  composed  of 
an  upper  and  a lower  chamber — the  former  hereditary,  the 
latter  representative,  consisting  of  91  members,  mo.stly 
elected  every  six  years  by  the  principal  towns  and  rural 
districts.  Justice  is  administered  by  a supnmie  tribunal, 
which  sits  in  Stuttgart,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  by  inferior  courts  attached  to  each  circle  and 
di.strict.  There  is  no  properly  established  religion,  but  the 
three  great  bodies  of  Lutherans.  Calvinists,  and  Uoman 
Catholics,  are  recognised  and  partly  paid  by  the  state. 

VViirtemberg  has  long  been  favorably  distinguished  for 
the  number  and  excellence  of  its  educational  establish- 
ments. Each  commune  and  even  hamlet  has  its  primary 
school,  attendance  at  which  is  obligatory  on  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6 and  14,  and  the  number  at  school  is  in 
the  proportion  of  1 in  6 of  the  i)Opulation.  The  Univer.^ity 
of  Tubingen  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Germany; 
there  are  infant  schools  in  the  capital  and  several  of  the 
larger  town.s,  and  an  institution  for  young  ladies  founded 
by  tluecn  Catherine;  normal  schools,  polytttchnic  and  mili- 
tary schools.  The  po|)ulation  is  almost  exclusively  German, 
e.xccpt  a few  Jews  and  some  colonies  of  French  Protestants; 
the  majority  belong  to  the  evangelical  church  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Imtherans  and  Beformers  in  182:1,  and 
only  about  one-third  are  Boman  Catholics — all  sects  are 
tolerated.  The  army  consists  of  19,170  men  in  time  of  war, 
and  8020  in  time  of  peace;  every  male  subject  is  liable  to 


serve  from  the  age  of  25  to  31.  The  citadel  of  Hohenzoilem 
is  the  only  fortress.  As  a member  of  the  Germanic  Confe- 
deration, Wiirtemberg  holds  the  sixth  place,  and  has  four 
votes  in  the  plenum.  Its  contingent  of  men  is  13.955.  The 
revenue,  obteiined  in  nearly  equal  proportions  by  direct 
and  indirect  taxation,  was  estimated  in  1854.  at  $5,090,940; 
expenditures,  $4,859,452;  public  debt,  $19,309,487.  Besides 
Stuttgart,  the  capital,  the  chief  towns  are  Tubingen,  Ihul- 
bronn.  Ellwangen,  and  Kottweil. 

Wiirtemberg  is  composed  of  a number  of  separate  territo- 
ries, which  once  belonged  to  the  Alemanni  and  Franks,  and 
afterwards  formed  various  independencies.  The  first  inha- 
bitants, said  to  have  been  Celtic,  were  gradually  encroached 
upon  by  the  Germanst  and  finally  fell  with  thcmi  under  the 
Boman  yoke.  Aft(‘r  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Bounin  Em- 
pire, the  country  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks,  who  governed  it  by  dukes.  The  dukedom  thus  esta- 
blished existed  till  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  when  it 
was  broken  up.  and  partitioned  among  counts,  who  declared 
themselves  independent.  Among  these  was  the  Count  of 
Beutelsbach-Wurtemberg,  whose  family  gradually  gained 
the  ascendant.  One  of  its  members  built  a castle  at  Stutt- 
gart, and  another  built  the  Castle  of  Wiirtemberg,  which 
has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  kingdom.  In  this  family, 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  dukedom  was  re- 
stored. During  the  French  revolution  Wiirtemberg  became 
the  theatre  of  war,  and  was  overrun  by  the  French  armies. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  duke  gained  the  favor  of  Napo- 
leon, and  with  it  a great  accession  of  territory,  as  well  as 
the  title  of  King.  In  the  subsequent  arrangement  of  the 
European  states,  the  territorial  accessions  were  confirmed, 

and  the  kingly  title  formally  recogni.«ed. Adj.  (Ger.)  WiiR- 

TKMRKRGiscH,  wiiR't^m-bi^KG'ish ; inhah.  Wurtemberger, 
wiiR't&m-b^RG'er. 

WUB/TEMB'EBG,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

W'UBTStBOROUGII,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  about  90  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Albany.  It  has  several  churches  and  stores. 

WUBTZBURG.  See  Wurzburg. 

WUBZACH,  •^ooRUsdK.  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  35  miles 
S.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  1052. 

WUBZBACH,  wiiRts'bfe,  a village  of  Beuss-Schleitz,  4 
miles  W.  of  Lobenstein.  Pop.  1460. 

WURZBUBG,  (Wiirzburg,)  or  WUBTZBURG.  tviiRts/- 
booRG,  a fortified  town  of  Bavaria,  capital  of  the  circle  of 
Lower  Franconia,  at  the  terminus  of  the  railway  to  Bamberg, 
140  miles  N.W.  of  Munich,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main, 
across  which  it  communicates  by  a fine  bridge  with  its 
citadel  on  the  other  side.  Pop.  (1861)  36,119,  including  mili- 
tary. Among  its  many  ancient  edifices  are  a cathedral  of 
the  8th  century,  the  Marienkirche,  and  the  Royal  Palace, 
formerly  residence  of  the  bishops,  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
Palace  of  Versailles,  with  fine  gardens.  Its  University, 
founded  1403,  has  a library  of  100,000  volumes,  and  had  in 
1847,  521  students.  It  has  also  a synagogue,  gymnasium, 
polytechnic  school,  school  of  music,  and  several  hospitals. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  tobacco,  leather, 
paper,  surgical  and  mathematical  instruments,  boat-build- 
ing, and  an  active  river  trade.  Wiirzburg,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Germany,  was  formerly  capital  of  Fran- 
conia. Its  prince-bishopric  was  secularized,  and  the  town 
with  its  territory  ceded  to  the  Archduke  F'erdinand  of  Tus- 
cany in  1803.  In  1815  it  was  united  to  Bavaria. 

WUKZEN,  ^obRt/sen,  a walled  town  of  Saxony,  15  miles 
E.  of  Leipsic,  on  the  Mulde,  and  on  the  Leipsic  and  Dresden 
Railway.  Pop.  4145.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and 
hosiery,  breweries,  and  bleaching  establishments. 

WUBZSEE,  (W’iirzsee,)  a lake  of  Russia.  See  Virtzerv. 

WUSHU'TEE'  or  MUCH,  a mountain  range  of  Beloo- 
chistan,  province  of  Mekran,  stretching  from  E.  to  W.  about 
lat.  28°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  62°  and  64°  E.  Its  name  of 
Much  or  “ date”  is  owing  to  the  great  quantities  of  excellent 
dates  produced  in  its  valleys. 

W USTA NEE.  See  Vostani. 

WUSTEN,  (WUstpn,)  ^ii.s/ten.  O'ber  and  Nieder,  nee'der, 
two  nearly  contiguous  villages  of  Lippe-Detmold.  Pop.  2069. 

WUSTENSACHSEN,  (Wiistensachsen,)  wii.s/ten-sak'sen,  a 
market-town  of  Bavaria,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  circle 
of  Lower  Franconia.  Pop.  1160. 

WUSTEBHAUSEN,  fvoos/ter  hCw'zen,  a walled  town  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  an  island  in  the  Dos.se 
14  miles  W.S.W.  of  New  Buppin.  Pop.  2800. 

WUSTEBHAUSEN,  a market-town  of  Prussia,  on  the 
Notte,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Berlin,  with  a hunting  seat  built  by 
Frederick  William  1.  The  articles  of  peace  between  I’russia 
and  Austria  were  concluded  here  in  1726. 

WUSTBOW,  <v6osTrov,  a town  of  Germany,  Hanover,  on 
the  .letze.  2^  miles  S.W.  of  Luebow.  Pop.  763. 

WUSTBOW,  a parish  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  22  miles 
N.E.  of  Rostock.  Pop.  154. 

WUSTM’EZEL.  wust'w.Vzel.  or  WESTWEZEL,  wfst'w.V 
Zfl,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  14  miles  N.E.  of  Ant- 
werp. Pop.  1700. 

WUTACH,  <fOo/tilK,  a river  of  Baden,  rises  in  the  Fci(F 
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berg,  flows  N.®  to  Neustadt,  then  E.S.E.,  and  joins  the 
Rhiof!  on  the  right,  after  a course  of  about  45  miles. 

WYACE'NA,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin. 

VVV'AGON^DA,  a small  river,  which  rises  in  the  S.  part  of 
Iowa,  and  flowing  S.E.  through  Scotland,  Clark,  and  Lewis 
counties  of  Missouri,  enters  the  Mississippi  at  La  Grange. 

AVYACONDA,  a post-office  of  Scotland  co.,  Missouri. 

WYACOND.A  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  flows  eastward  through 
Carroll  county,  into  the  Missouri. 

Y'ALU^SING,  a creek  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Su.squehanna  in  Bradford  co. 

WYALUSING.  a post-township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Towanda.  Pop.  1477. 

WYALUSING,  a post-village  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  100  miles  W.  of  Madison,  has 
an  e.Ncellent  steamboat  landing,  and  1 hotel  and  2 stores. 

WY'ANDOT',  (or  WYANDOTTE.)  a county  in  the  N.lV.cen- 
tral  part  of  Ohio,  contains  about  400  square  miles.  Inter- 
sected by  the  Sandusky  River.  About  one-third  of  the 
county  is  prairie,  and  the  remainder  well  timbered.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Bail- 
road,  and  by  another  railroad.  Formed  in  1845.  Capital, 
Upper  Sandusky.  Pop.  15,.o96. 

WYANDOT,  an  unorganized  county  in  the  N.  part  of 
Michigan.  Area,  576  square  miles.  Traversed  by  Cheboygan 
River.  The  census  of  1850  gives  no  returns  for  this  county. 

WYANDOT,  a post-village  of  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio,  about  50 
miles  N.  of  Columbus. 

WYANDOT,  a post-office  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana. 

WYANDOT,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.,  Missouri. 

WYANDOTTE,  wPan-dotU,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co. 
Michigan,  and  a .station  of  the  Detroit  and  Toledo  Railroad, 
on  the  Detroit  River,  10  miles  below  the  city  of  Detroit.  Set- 
tlement conimcnced  in  the  summer  of  1854;  it  now  (in  1864) 
contains  a population  of  about  1000;  it  has  a blast-fur- 
nace ca[)able  of  producing  3000  tons  of  pig-iron  annu.ally, 
using  Lake  Superior  ores  and  charcoal ; a rolling-mill  for 
merchant  iron  capable  of  producing  3000  tons,  and  a rail 
mill  of  the  capacity  of  12,000  tons  annually.  It  has  also  4 
stores,  a good  school-house,  and  Presbyterian  and  Metho- 
dist churches. 

IVYtATT,  a post-village  of  Lafayette  co..  Mississippi,  on 
the  Tallahatchie  River,  i4  miles  N.N.W.  of  Oxford.  Wyatt 
is  the  largest  place  in  the  county  except  Oxford.  Cotton  is 
shipped  here  in  steamboats  during  high  water. 

WY/BERTON,  a parish  of  England,‘  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WY^BUNBURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Chester. 

W'YCIIEN  or  WIJCHEN,  wPKen,  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Gelderland,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Nymwegen.  Pop.  936. 

WYCLIFFE,  wik/litf,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding,  51  miles  E.S.E.  of  Barnard  Castle.  In  the 
rectory  house  is  a line  portrait  of  Wycliffe,  the  reformer, 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  born  here  in  1325. 

WYC'OMBE,  CHIPPING,  or  HIGH  WYCOMBE,  a parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough,  market-town,  and  parish  of 
England,  county  of  Buckingham,  30  miles  W.N.  W.  of  London. 
Pop.  in  1851, 7179.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one  street, 
extending  1^  miles  along  an  affluent  of  the  Thames.  The 
church  is  a large,  venerable,  and  handsome  structure.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  of  chairs  and  paper;  that  of 
lace  has  declined.  Wycombe  returns  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  gives  the  titles  of  Earl  and  Baron 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne;  and  immediately  S.W.  of  the 
town  is  Wycombe  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Carington. 

WYCOMBE,  WEST,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bucks,  2^ 
miles  N.W.  of  High  Wycombe.  Here  are  a handsome  church 
in  the  Grecian  style,  and  ruins  of  Desborough  Castle. 

WYDDIALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

WYE,  wi,  a river  of  England  and  Wales,  rises  on  the  S. 
side  of  Plinlimmon,  county  of  Montgomery,  near  the  source 
of  the  Severn,  flows  mostly  S.E.,  and  after  separating  the 
counties  of  Glouce.ster  and  Monmouth,  enters  the  estuary 
of  the  Severn,  2 miles  S.  of  Chepstow.  Principal  affluents, 
the  Luff  and  Ithon  from  the  N.,  Caerwen  and  Irfon  from 
the  W.  Total  co\irse  130  miles,  for  70  of  which,  to  Hereford, 
it  is  frequently  navigable  for  vessels  .of  40  tons  burthen, 
and  to  Hay,  100  miles  from  the  Severn,  for  small  craft;  but 
its  navigation  is  often  interrupted  by  its  shallowness  or  ra- 
pidity. In  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  its  course,  its  banks 
are  precipitous;  in  Herefordshire  it  has  a very  tortuous 
course  through  a fertile  country.  It  is  renowned  for  pic- 
turesque beauty  beyond  every  other  river  in  South  Britain. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Severn  by  a canal  from  Hereford  to 
Gloucester,  and  has  a valuable  salmon  fishery. 

WYE,  a small  river  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  after  a S.E. 
course  joins  the  Derwent,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Bakewell. 

WYE,  a river  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  tributary  to  the 
Great  Swan-port  River,  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

WYE,  a parish  and  village,  formerly  a market-town  of 
England,  co.  of  Kent,  on  the  Canterbury  Branch  of  the 
South  E.ostern  Railway,  4 miles  N.E.  of  Ashford.  Pop.  in 
1851,  1724.  The  village  has  a bridge  of  five  arches  over  the 
Stour. 

WYE,  Netherlands.  See  Y. 

WYE,  a river  of  Maryland,  an  inlet  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
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fo-v-ing  part  of  the  boundary  between  Queen  Anne  and 
Talbot  counties. 

WYE  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Queen  Anne  co.,  Maryland. 

WY/ERSDALE,  NETHER,  a township  of  England,  co.  ol 
Lancaster. 

WYERSDALE,  OVER,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 

WYF'ORDBY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leioestjr. 

WYHIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WYHE,  wPgh,  or  WIJHE.  wi'eh,  a village  of  the  Nethei^ 
lands,  province  of  Overyssel,  9 miles  N.  of  Deventer,  cii  the 
Yssel.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  Bologna  sau- 
sages, and  a good  general  trade.  Pop.  11.840.(?) 

WYK,  WIJK,  wik.  or  WI.TK-BI.1-HEUSDEN,  wik  bi  hois/- 
den,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant, 
li  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  1229. 

WYK,  wik,  a seaport  village  of  Denmark,  duchy  of  Sles- 
wick,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Fohr,  16  miles  N.W. 
of  Bredsted.  Pop.  800. 

WYK  or  WIJK,  De,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Drenthe,  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Assen.  Pop,  640. 

WYK  BEI  DUURSTEDE,  wik  bi  UR/sta'deh,  a village  of 
the  Netherlands,  province  and  13  miles  S.E.  of  Utrecht,  on 
the  Rhine,  where  it  gives  off  the  Leek.  Pop.  2113. 

WYKE/HAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  York,  North 
Riding. 

WYKEHAM.  EAST,  a parish  of  England,  oo.  of  Lincoln. 

WYKEN,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Warwick. 

WYKE-REGIS,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

M'YKERTOWN,  a postroffice  of  Sus.sex  co..  New  Jersey. 

WYKLA,  ^ikffd,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzerland, 
canton  and  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Zurich.  It  contains  a parish 
1 church.  Pop.  1161. 

WYL,  ^!l,  or  WEIL,  ^Ile,  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
and  15  miles  W.  of  St.  Gall,  on  the  Thur,  with  2126  inhabit- 
ants, mf)stly  linen  and  cotton  weavers. 

WY'LAM,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Northumberland, 
parish  of  Avingham,  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway, 
8|-  miles  W.  of  Newcastle-on-Tyue. 

WY^LIESBURG,  a post-village  of  Charlotte  co.,  Virginia, 
18  miles  S.  of  Marysville. 

WY/MERING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

WYMINGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

WYUMONDHAM  or  WYNDHIAM,  a market-town  and  pa- 
rish of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  on  the  Eastern  Countie.® 
Railway,  at  the  divergence  of  the  Fakenham  Branch,  10 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Norwich.  Pop.  in  1851,  5177,  partly  em 
ployed  in  manufactures  of  bombazines  and  crapes  for  Nor 
wich  houses.  The  church  formed  part  of  an  ancient  abbey 
The  grammar  school  has  a considerable  endowment,  and  two 
exhibitions  to  Cambridge  University.  North  of  the  town 
is  Kimberley  Hall  (Lord  Wodhou.se). 

WYMONDHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Leicester. 

WY/MONDLEY,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of 
Hertford. 

WYMONDLEY,  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hert- 
ford, contiguous  to  the  above. 

WYNAAD,  wl'ndd',  or  PAN'AMBURT/-COT/TA,  (Hindoo 
Bynadu,)  a small  district  of  British  India,  presidency  o.^ 
Bombay,  in  lat.  11°  30'  N.,  Ion.  76°  20'  E.,  comprised  in  the 
collectorate  of  Malabar.  It  produces  the  best  cardamoms  in 
India.  The  village  of  Wynaad  is  50  miles  S.W.  of  Mysore. 

WY'NANT,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio. 

WYN  ANT’S  KILL,  of  Rensselaer  co.,  New  York,  falls  into 
the  Hudson  2 miles  below  Troy. 

WY'NANTSKILL,  a post-village  of  Rensselaer  co..  New 
York,  on  a creek  of  the  same  name,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Albany. 

WY/NANTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Rensselaer  co..  New 
York. 

WYNCOOP  (wine/koop)  CREEK,  a postoffice  of  Chemung 
co.,  New  York. 

WYNDHAM.  See  Wtmondham. 

WYNEGHEM,  ^Pueh-Gh^m',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince and  6 miles  E.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Great  and  Little 
Schyn.  Pop.  1045. 

WYNE-GUNGA,  WAINGUNGA  or  WEINGUNGA.  win*- 
gung-ga,  a river  of  India,  in  the  Deccan,  in  the  S.E.  district 
of  Bengal  presidency  and  the  Berar  dominions,  joins  the 
Wurdah  20  miles  S.  of  Chamoory.  Total  course  230  miles. 
Principal  affluent,  the  Khahaun  from  the  N.W’.  It  is  in 
many  places  half  a mile  across,  but  generally  fordable  dur- 
ing the  dry  sea.son, 

WYNGENE,  wing^Hci-neh,  (Fr.  pron  v^No'zhain'.)  a vil 
lage  of  Belgium,  province* of  West  Flanders,  8^  miles  S.S.E 
of  Bruges.  Pop.  7086. 

W’YNIGEN,  ^ee^ne-ghen,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzer 
land,  canton  of  Bern,  4*  miles  N.E.  of  Berthoud,  on  the 
Oeschbach,  in  a narrow  valley  hemmed  in  by  wooded  hills. 
Pop.  2451. 

WYNKEL,  win'kel,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  9 miles  n!n.E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2059. 

W’YNKEL-SANT-ELOI,  win'ken  8anl>,4-loi/,  a village  of 
Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  21  miles  S.  of  Bruges 
Pop.  2930. 

WYNKOOPSBAAI  or  WLTNKOOPSBAAI.  De,  de  win- 
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kops  bJ/i.  a bay  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Java,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  province  of  Preanger,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Tjibarenok  and  Point  Sodong-parat.  Off  it  is  an  island 
of  the  same  name. 

WYNN,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana. 

WYOCE'NA,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin,  30  miles  N.  of  Madison. 
Pop.  1331. 

WYOMING,  wl-ofming,  (see  Introduction,  page  11,  Obs., 
and  accompanying  note,)  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  New 
York,  has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  Genesee  Kiver,  and  drained  by  the  head 
waters  of  Allen’s,  Tonnewanda,  Buffalo,  and  Cattaraugus 
Creeks,  which  turn  numerous  grist  and  saw  mills.  The 
surface  is  undulating ; the  soil  is  generally  a moist  sandy  or 
gravelly  loam,  adapted  to  either  grain  or  grass.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  and  by  the  Buffalo  and 
New  York  City  Railroad;  and  in  part  by  the  Batavia  and 
Attica  Branch  of  the  Central  and  the  Attica  and  Alleghany 
Railroad.  Organized  in  1851,  having  been  formed  from  part 
of  (^nesee  county.  Capital,  War.saw.  Pop.  31,968. 

YOMING,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  an  area  of  400  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
North  Branch  of  Susquehanna,  and  also  drained  by  the 
Mahoopeny,  Bowman’s,  and  Tunkhannock  Creeks.  The 
surface  is  broken  by  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
forming  bluffs  along  the  river  near  1000  feet  in  height.  The 
most  considerable  ridges  are  called  Mahoopeny,  Bowman’s, 
Tunkhannock,  and  Knob  Mountains.  The  soil  in  general 
is  moderately  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the  North  Branch 
Canal,  and  hy  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road. Formed  in  184’2,  out  of  part  of  Luzerne,  and  named 
from  the  Wyoming  Valley.  Capital,  Tunkhannock.  Popu- 
lation, 12,.540. 

WYOMING,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  W.  Virginia,  con- 
tains about  700  square  miles.  The  Guyandotte  River  and 
the  Tug  Fork  of  Sandy  River  rise  in  the  county,  and  flow 
westward,  the  latter  forming  its  boundary  on  the  S.W. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests. 
A ridge,  called  the  Great  Flat-top  Mountain,  extends  along 
the  south-eastern  border.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  good,  and 
adapted  to  wool-growing.  Wyoming  was  formed  out  of  part 
of  Logan  county.  Capital,  Wyoming  Court  House.  Pop. 
2361,  of  whom  2797  were  free,  and  64  slaves. 

WYOMI.VG,  a post-village  of  Middlebnry  towmship,  Wy- 
oming CO.,  New  York,  on  Allen’s  Creek,  44  miles  E.  of  Buf- 
falo. It  contains  3 churches,  a flourishing  academy,  6 stores, 
a flonring-mill,  and  a furnace. 

WYO.MING,  a thriving  post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  4 
miles  above  Wilkosbarre,  is  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
its  own  name.  Several  new  buildings  have  been  erected 
within  a few  years.  It  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Scran- 
ton. Danville,  &c. 

WYOMING,  a post-village  in  Dinwiddie  co.,  Virginia,  near 
Nottaway  River,  50  miles  3.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

WYOMING,  a post-village  of  Bath  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
Licking  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Slate  Creek,  has  2 stores 
and  2 mills. 

WYOMING,  a township  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.] 2.37. 

WYOMING,  a village  of  White  co.,  Indiana,  on  Tippecanoe 
River,  about  12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  .Monticello. 

WYO.MING,  a township  in  Lee  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1237. 

WYO.MING,  a post-village  in  Stark  co..  Illinois,  on  Spoon 
River.  95  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

M'YO.MING,  a village  in  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  40  mihw  S.E.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

WYOMING,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Iowa  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  62.3. 

WYOMING  COURT-HOUSE,  capital  of  Wyoming  co.,  W. 
Virginia,  abotit  200  miles  S.S.W.of  Wheeling.  It  is  a small 
place  of  recent  origin, 

WYOMING  MOUNTAIN,  Pennsylvania,  in  Luzerne 
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county,  extends  15  or  20  miles  along  the  S.E.  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna.  Its  height  is  somewhat  above  1000  feet. 

WYOTA,  Wisconsin.  See  Wiota. 

WY'RAGHUR/,  a town  of  India,  in  the  Deccan,  domin 
ions  and  80  miles  S.E.  of  Nagpoor,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Wyne-gunga.  Pop.  2000. 

WYRAIPDISBURY  or  WRAYSBURY,  riz/ber-e,  a parish 
of  England,  co.  of  Bucks,  on  the  Windsor  branch  of  the 
South-tVestern  Railway.  2^  miles  S.E.  of  Datchet. 

WYRBALLEN,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Wierzbolow. 

WYRE,  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster,  formed  by 
many  small  moorland  streams,  flows  W.  and  N.,  expanding 
into  a navigable  estuary  which  joins  the  Irish  Sea  at  Flee^ 
wood-upon-VYyre,  a new  port  connected  with  Preston  south- 
east-ward by  a railway  20  miles  in  length.  See  Fleetwood. 

WYRKKA,  a post-office  of  Putnam  co.,  Missouri. 

WYRLEY,  GREAT,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

W'Y/SALL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Nottingham. 

WYSOKE-MEYTO,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Hohenmadth. 

WYtSOX,  a post-township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  3 miles  N.E.  of  Towanda.  Pop.  13.59. 

WYSOX,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1350. 

WYSSEBROD,  a market-town,  Bohemia.  See  Hohenfurt. 

WYSTYTEN,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Wistitten. 

WYSZKOW,  ^vislPkov,  a small  town  of  I’oland,  govern- 
ment of  Plock,  on  the  Bug.  S.  of  Pultusk.  I’op.  2000. 

WYSZGOROD,  ^ish-go'rod,  a town  of  Poland.  27  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Plock,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  A’iitula,  with  an 
old  convent.  Pop.  1844. 

WYSZTYNIE,  tvish-tin'yA,  or  WYZAYNY,  tviz-Pnee,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government  of  Augustowo,  county  and  30 
miles  N.W.  of  Seyny,  on  the  frontier  of  Prussia.  Pop.  1600, 
mostly  .Jews. 

WYSZTYTTEN.  See  Wistitten. 

WYTEGRA,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Vttegra. 

WYTHAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

WYTHE,  with,  (rhyming  with  smWi,)  a county  in  the 
S.S.W.  part  of  Virginia,  has  an  area  estimated  at  520  .square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kanawha  or  New  River,  and 
also  drained  by  Reed,  Cripple,  and  Walker’s  Creeks,  and  by 
the  sources  of  Ilolston  River.  The  greater  part  of  the 
county  is  an  elevated  valley  or  plateau  between  the  Iron 
Mountain  on  the  S.  and  Walker's  Mountain  on  the  N.W. 
Walker’s  Mountain  is  a sublime  feature  in  the  scenery  ol 
this  region.  The  soil  is  good,  well  watered,  and  particularly 
adapted  to  grazing.  The  most  abundant  minerals  are  iron 
ore.  lead,  stone-coal,  limestone,  and  gypsum.  Some  silver 
is  found  in  connexion  with  the  lead.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Virginia  and  Tennes.see  Railroad.  Formed  in 
1790,  and  named  in  honor  of  George  Wythe,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Capital,  Wythe- 
ville.  Pop.  12,305,  of  whom  10,143  were  free,  and  2162 slaves. 

WYTHE,  a post-township  of  ILincook  co.,  Illinois. 

WYTIIEVILLE,  wTth'vil,  formerly  EVANSIIAM,  a neat 
and  thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Wythe  co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  main  road  from  Baltimore  to  Nashville,  248  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Richmond.  It  is  situated  in  an  elevated  valley  or  plateau, 
among  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  has  considerable  trade, 
and  contains  5 or  6 churches,  1 bank,  with  a capital  of 
$130,000,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  The  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee Railroad  passes  through  the  place.  Population  in 

1860.  nil. 

WYTIKON,  ^ee/te-kon,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
and  3 miles  S.E.  of  Zurich.  The  French  and  Austrians 
fought  here  in  June,  1799. 

WYTOONEE,  one  of  the  Disappointment  Islands,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean ; length  5 miles.  Lat.  of  S.E.  point,  14°  12'  S., 
Ion.  141°  12' W. 

WYTSCHAETE,  wIt'sKd/teh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  West  Flanders,  6 miles  S.  of  Ypres.  Pop.  3195. 

WYVELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

WYVERSTONE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

WYZAYNY,  a town  of  Poland.  See  Wysztynie. 


X 


XABARY.  a river  of  South  America.  See  Jabart. 
XABEA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Jabea. 

XABUGO,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Jabuqo. 

X.ACA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Jaca. 

XADRAQUE.  a town  of  Spain.  See  .Tadraqde. 

XAEN,  a city  of  Spain.  See  .Jaen. 

X.\GU.\,  a river  of  Central  America.  See  Jaqda. 
XAGUA,  a bay  of  Cuba.  See  Jaoua. 

XALACHO,  a village  of  Yucatan.  See  Jalacho. 

A ALA.'VIE,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Jalame. 

X ALA  PA,  a city  of  Mexico.  See  Jalapa. 

XALISCO,  a state  of  Mexico.  See  Jalisco. 

XALON,  a river  and  village  of  Spain.  See  Jai.on. 
XAMILKNA,  a town  of  Spain.  ‘See  .Tamilena. 

X AMILTEPEC  or  .lAMILTFPEC,  mi-meel-t4-pJkt,  a town 
of  the  Mexican  Confed“ration,  state  and  70  miles  S.S.W.  of 


Oajaca,  capital  of  a department  of  its  cwn  name,  on  the 
Chicometepec.  Pop.  about  4000. 

XAN  A.  La,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Jana,  La. 

XANTEN,  ksdntten,  SAN'TEN  or  SANC/TEN,  a town  of 
Rheni.sh  Prussia,  government  of  Dusseldorf,  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Cleve.s,  near  the  Rhine.  Pop.  3080.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  cassimerea.  velvets,  and  cotton ; distilleries, 
breweries,  and  vinegar  factories.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Colonia  Trajana. 

XANTHI,  zan'thee  or  zdnJteo,  a mountain  of  European 
Turkey,  Room-Elee,  N.W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Lagos,  /Egean  Sea, 
and  rising  to  3800  feet  in  elevation. 

XANTIIUS,  zanhlyis.  (Gr.  "EavOot;  Turkish,  Etchen-chav, 
A'ch5n-chP,)  a small  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  Mount 
Taurus,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Patara.  It 
is  navigable  for  a considerable  part  of  its  course. 
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AANTIIUS,  a river  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Scamander. 

XANTllUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the  remains 
of  which,  on  the  E.  bank  of  a river  of  its  own  name.  20 
miles  S.K  of  Makree,  (Makri,)  lat.  36°  21'  N.,  Ion.  20°  23'  E., 
consist  of  temples  and  tombs,  having  elaborate  bas-reliefs, 
many  of  which  have  been  recently  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum. 

X A PECO  or  CHAPECO,  sh.^-p.Vko,  a river  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vince of  Sao  Paulo,  joins  the  Pelotas  to  form  the  Uruguay. 

X.ARAFUML,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Jarafuel. 

XARAICEJO,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Jaraicejo. 

XARAM.A  or  JARAMA,  Hd-rd'md,  a river  of  Spain,  pro- 
vince of  Guadalajara,  joins  the  Ilenares  10  mHes  E.S.E.  of 
Madrid,  after  a S.  course  of  60  miles. 

XARAYES,  shi-rP^s,  (Sp.  pron.  nS-rP^s,)  the  name  ori- 
ginally given  to  certain  low  tracts  of  Brazil,  situated  to  the 
S.  of  the  town  of  Matto-Grosso  or  Villa  Bella,  and  annually 
inundated  for  three  months,  over  a space  of  about  240  miles. 
Much  of  the  water  never  retires,  but  forms  extensive  lakes, 
abounding  in  fish,  frequented  by  immense  Rights  of  water- 
fowl,  and  tenanted  by  the  jacare,  a species  of  crocodile,  of 
less  size  than  that  of  Egypt.  'I’he  grounds  not  reached  by 
the  water  are  inhabited  by  the  Parecis  Indians,  from  whom 
the  plains  and  lakes  .sometimes  receive  the  name  of  Parecis. 

XATIVA  or  JATIVA.  Spain.  See  San  Felipe  de  Jativa. 

XAUXA,  a river  and  town  of  Peru.  See  Jau.i.a. 

XAVALI,  a village  of  Spain.  See  Javali  Nuevo. 

XAVALQUINTO,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Javalquinto. 

XAVIER,  an  island  of  Patagonia.  See  Saint  Xavier. 

XENDAY,  shIn-dP,  or  SENDAY,  s§n-dP,  a maritime  town 
of  Japan,  on  a bay  of  its  own  name,  E.  coast  of  Niphon.  Lat. 
38°  30'  N. 

XKNIA,  zeehie-a,  a handsome  and  flourishing  town  of 
Xenia  township,  capital  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio,  ou  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad.  65  miles  N.E.  of  Cincinnati,  and  61  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Columbus.  'I'he  town  is  regularly  planned  and 
well  built,  and  contains  many  handsome  residences.  The 
court-house  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  class  in  the 
state.  The  surrounding  country  has  an  undulating  surface, 
and  a fertile  soil,  and  is  liberally  supplied  with  water-power, 
and  with  excellent  limestone.  Xenia  has  an  active  trade, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  place  has  been  much  augmented 
by  the  construction  of  railroads  in  various  directions,  which 
connect  it  with  Columbus,  Dayton,  Springfield,  &c.  It  con- 
tains 13  brick  churches,  2 national  banks,  1 other  bank,  2 
newspaper  offices,  a theological  institute,  2 academies,  and 
a high  school;  also  1 steam  flouring-mill, a flax-mill, a saw- 
mill, and  a manufactory  of  farming  implements.  The  town 
is  lighted  with  gas.  Pop.  according  to  the  census  of  1860, 
4658  The  population,  in  1865,  is  reported  to  be  6172. 

XENIA,  a small  post-village  of  Clay  co.,  Illinois. 

XENIL,  a river  of  Spain.  See  Genil. 

XERFS,  a city  of  Spain.  See  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

XERES,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Jerez. 

XERES  or  JEREZ,  iid-rSs/,  a town  of  Central  America, 
state  of  Honduras.  S.  of  Comayagua. 

XEllES-DE-LOS-CABALLEIlOS.  See  Jerez-de-los-Cabal- 

LEROS. 

XEROS,  GULF  OF.  See  Saros,  Gulf  of. 

XERTE,  a town  and  river  of  Spain.  See  Jerte. 


XERTIGNY,  zSR'teen'yeef,  a market-town  of  Franca,  de- 
partment of  Vo.sges,  9 miles  S.  of  Epinal.  Pop.  in  1852, 
3837,  partly  emplo3’ed  in  forges  and  blast-furnaces. 

XEXUl,  a river  of  Paraguay.  See  Jejuv. 

XILO-CASTRON,  zeeflo-kdsHron  or  xe-Io/-kis-tron,  (ar.c 
^pyra?)  a maritime  village  of  Greece,  government  and  24 
miles  W.N.IV.  of  Corinth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Xilo-Castron, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  currants. 

XI  LOCO,  a river  of  Spain.  See  Jiloco 

XILON,  a river  of  Spain.  See  Jilon 

XIMFNA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Jimena. 

XIMFNA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Jimena  de  la  Frontera. 

XIMFRA  DE  LI  VAR.  See  Jimera  de  Livar. 

XIMO,  one  of  the  Japanese  Islands.  See  Kioo-Sioo. 

XINGU  or  CIIINGU,  .‘ihing-goo/,  a river  of  Brazil,  pro- 
vinces of  Matto-Grosso  and  Para,  and  one  of  the  chief  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon,  rises  near  lat.  15°  S.,  Ion.  59°  \V.,  and 
after  a N.  course  of  1300  miles,  joins  the  Amazon,  240  miles 
AV.  of  Para. 

XIONZ,  xee'onts,  a town,  Priussian  I'oland,  28  miles  S.E. 
of  Posen,  with  manufactures  of  linens  and  leather.  Pop. 
1140. 

XIXIMANI,  a suburb  of  the  city  of  Cartagena,  New 
Grenada.  See  Cartagena. 

XIXONA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Jijona. 

XIZ,  sheez,  or  SHIZ,  Arabian  name  of  the  fire-temple  and 
city  of  Atropatenian  Ecbatana,  identified  by  Major  Rawlin- 
son  with  Tukhti  Suleiman. 

XOA.  a state  of  Abyssinia.  See  Shoa. 

XOCIIICALCO,  Ho-che-kdPko,  a ruined  pyramid,  60  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

XOCIIIMILCO,  Ho  che-meePko,  a village  of  the  confederacy 
and  department  of  Mexico,  on  the  Lake  of  Xochimilco,  8 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Mexico,  and  once  an  Aztec  town  of  import- 
ance. 

XOCHITEPEC,  Ho-che-td-p§k/,  a village  of  the  confederacy 
and  state  of  Mexico,  nearly  60  miles  S.AV.  of  the  city  of 
Mexico. 

XODAR,  a town  of  Spain.  See  .Jodar. 

XORELLA  ISLANDS.  See  Xulla. 

XORQUERA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Jorquera. 

XORULLO  or  XURULLO,  a volcano  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation. See  JoRULLO. 

XUANDAI,  shoo-dn-dU,  a fine  harbor  of  Anam.  Further 
India,  province  and  20  miles  N.E.  of  Phu-yen,  on  the  Cochin 
Chinese  coast.  Lat.  1-3°  22'  N. 

XUBERA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Juber.a. 

XUBRIQUE  LA  NUEVA.  See  Jubrique  la  Nueva. 

XUCAIt,  a river  of  Spain.  See  Jucar. 

XUCARA  Y,  Hoo-kit-ri/,  a river  of  South  America,  Ecuador, 
tributary  to  the  Amazon. 

XUCllITAN,  a town  of  Mexico.  See  Juchitan. 

XULLA,  zooFli  ZULLA  or  ZOREL'LA  ISLANDS,  a group 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  70  miles  E.  of  Celebes,  and  com- 
prising Talyabo,  Mangola,  and  Zulla-Bessey,  which  last  is 
about  35  miles  in  length. 

XUMILLA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Jumilla. 

XYNARA,  xin'd-rd,(?)  a village  of  the  island  of  Tinos, 
Grecian  Archipelago.  It  has  a Roman  Catholic  seminary, 
and  is  the  residence  of  a Roman  Catholic  bishop. 


Y 


Y (Dutch,  Hd  ’y.)  a branch  of  the  Zuyder-Zee.  Nether- 
y lands,  extending  inland  16  miles  \V'.  to  Beverwyk; 
average  breadth  2 miles.  On  its  S.  side  is  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam, W.  of  which  it  communicates  with  the  Haarlem  Lake 
and  the  Leyden  Canal. 

YABLONEV,  lABLONEV  or  JABLONEW,  yd-blo-n^v/,  a 
market-town  of  Russia,  government  of  Poltava,  on  the 
Orzhitsa,  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Loobny.  Pop.  1000. 

YABLOXOI,  lABLONOI  or  JABLONOI  (yd-blo-noi/) 
MOUNTAINS,  a chain  in  Ea.st  Asia,  forming  a part  of  the 
boundary  line  between  Siberia  and  Mantchooria,  continuous 
E.  with  the  Stanovoi  Mountains,  which  see. 

Y ACII I L I RM  A K or  Y ACH IL  ERM  A K.  See  Yes  niL  Irmak. 
YAD/KIN,  a large  river  of  North  Carolina,  rises  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Caldwell  county.  Its  direction  at 
first  Is  E.N.E.  until  it  approaches  the  E.  border  of  Surry 
county,  below  which  it  fiows  in  a south  south-easterly  course, 
and,  entering  the  state  of  South  Carolina  about  10  miles 
above  Cheraw,  takes  the  name  of  the  Great  Pedee,  (which 
see.)  The  Yadkin  is  a beautiful  and  rapid  stream,  and  rolls 
down  a large  volume  of  water,  but  the  current  is  obstructed 
by  numerous  .shoals  and  rocky  rapids.  The  Narrows  of  the 
Yadkin,  near  the  mouth  of  Uharee  River,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  natural  objects  in  the  state,  and  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  tourists.  The  waters,  which  a little  above  were 
spread  over  a channel  from  400  to  600  yards  wide,  are  here 
compressed  within  a mountain  gorge,  which  varies  from  60 
(/I  100  feet  in  width,  and  is  about  1 mile  long,  and  40  or  50 
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feet  deep.  Gold-mines  are  worked  in  several  places  along 
this  river. 

YADKIN,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  North  Carolina: 
area  estimated  at  310  square  miles.  The  Y'adkin  River,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  forms  its  northern  boundary,  and 
Deep  Creek  flows  through  it.  The  surface  is  diversified; 
the  soil  produces  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  pastures.  Iron  ore 
is  found  in  the  county.  Formed  from  Surry  in  1850-51. 
Capital.  Wilson.  Pop.  10,714. 

YAD/KIN  VILLE,  a post-office,  Yadkin  co..  North  Carolina. 

YADRIN,  lADRIN  or  JADRIN,  yd-dreen/,  a town  of  Rus- 
sia, government  and  110  miles  W.  of  Kazan.  Pop.  1750. 

YAFA  or  YAFFA,  a town  of  Palestine.  See  Jaffa. 

YAFA  or  YAFFA,  yd^fd,  a village  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of 
Acre,  2 miles  S.E.  of  Nazareth,  probably  the  Japhia  of 
Scripture. 

YAGOTIN,  lAGOTIN  or  JAGOTIN,  yd-go-teen/,  a large 
market-town  of  Russia,  government  and  138  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Poltava. 

YAGUA,  yd/gwd,  a village  of  South  America,  New  Gra- 
nada, department  of  Cundinamarca,  province  and  70  miles 
S.  of  Neyva. 

YAGUACIIE,  yd-gwd/ch.d,  a village  of  South  America, 
Ecuador,  department  and  18  miles  N.E.  of  Guayaquil. 

YAGUANIQUE,  yd-gwd-nee'kd,  a port  of  Cuba,  on  its  N 
coast,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Baracoa. 

YAGUI.  See  Yaqui. 

YAIK,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Crai. 


YAK 

TAKHVA,  lAKHVA  or  JAKHWA,  yJk'vd,  a river  of 
Siberia,  rises  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  lat.  61°  N., 
Ion.  67°  E-.  and,  flowing  nearly  due  S.,  joins  the  Konda  at 
Markoni,  after  a course  of  about  130  miles. 

YAKOONO  SEEMA  or  YAKOUNO  SIMA,  yd-koo'no  see'- 
mi,  also  written  JAKUNO  SIM.\,  an  island  of  Japan,  40 
miles  S.  of  Kioo-Sioo.  Lat.  30°  23' N..  Ion.  130° 30' E.  Length 
20  miles,  breadth  8 miles.  The  surface  is  level  and  wooded. 

YAKOOTSK,  YAKOUTSK,  lAKOUTSK  or  YAKUTSK, 
and  J A KUTSK,  yd'kootsk^  a vast  province  of  Siberia,  occu- 
pying most  of  its  E.  half  from  lat.  54°  N.,  and  between  Ion. 
105°  and  164°  E..  having  W.  the  government  of  Yeni.seisk, 
S.  Irkootsk,  and  the  Yablonoi  Mountains  separating  it  from 
Mantchooria,  E.  the  province  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Tchook- 
tchee  country,  and  N.  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  which  it  com- 
prises the  islands  of  Kotelnoi  and  New  Siberia.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  248,000  Yakoots,  with  5000  Russians  and  Cossacks, 
half  of  whom  reside  in  the  capital  town.  The  surface  is 
mountainous  in  the  S.,  and  watered  by  the  Upper  Lena  and 
its  affluents  the  Aldan  and  Vitim,  which  latter  forms  the 
frontier  on  the  side  of  Irkootsk.  In  the  N.  it  is  an  immen-se 
level,  traversed  by  the  Lena,  Yana,  Indighirka,  and  Kolyma 
Rivers.  In  some  parts,  rye,  barley,  and  small  quantities  of 
other  grains  are  raised,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared 
near  Yakootsk  ; but  in  most  of  its  extent  this  province  is  a 
bare  desert,  the  soil  of  which  is  frozen  to  a great  depth. 
Next  to  cattle  and  game,  salmon  and  other  fish,  iron,  salt, 
and  tal  •,  are  the  chief  products.  Coal  is  stated  to  exist  in 
some  places  on  the  Upper  Lena.  The  principal  trade  is  in 
furs  and  walrus  teeth.  The  government  revenue,  which 
does  not  equal  the  expenditure,  consists  chiefly  of  .1432.000 
of  yassack,  and  $158,400  as  duty  ou  the  sale  of  native  spirits. 
After  Yakootsk,  the  capital,  the  principal  villages  are 
Amginsk,  Olekminsk,  A’iliooisk,  and  Jijansk. 

YAKOOTSK,  YAKOUT.sk,  YAKUTSK  or  JAKUTSK,  a 
town,  and  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  East  Siberia, 
capital  of  the  above  province,  on  the  Lena.  Lat.  62°  N.,  Ion. 
129°  44'  E.  Mean  annual  temperature  13°.5 ; winter,  36°.3: 
summer,  61°.7  Fahrenheit,  Estimated  population  7000,  half 
of  whom  are  Russians,  and  the  rest  native  Yakoots  and 
others.  It  stands  on  a plain  surrounded  by  lofty  heights. 
The  streets  present  a singular  aspect,  being  composed  of 
houses  of  European  structure,  standing  apart,  while  the 
intervening  spaces  are  occupied  by  winter  yoorts  or  huts  of 
the  northern  nomndes,  with  earthen  roofs,  doors  covered 
with  hairy  hides,  and  windows  of  ice.  The  priticipal  build- 
itigs  are  a large  stone  cathedral,  another  church,  a great 
stone  market-place,  and  a wooden  fort  with  four  half-sunk 
towers.  The  trade  is  of  great  importance.  Caravans  with 
Chinese  and  European  goods  brought  from  Irkootsk  by  the 
boats  on  the  Lena,  proceed  every  year  over  the  mountains 
to  Okhotsk,  and  also  collect  the  produce  of  the  whole  line  of 
coast  on  the  Polar  Sea  between  the  parallels  of  70°  and  74°, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  to  the  farthest  point  inhabited  by 
the  Tchooktehees.  One  of  the  principal  articles  of  this  latter 
trade  are  the  skins  of  the  polar  fox.  The  Yookajoos  ( Yukaju.s) 
and  Tchooktehees  also  di.spo.se  of  the  skins  of  the  wild  rein- 
deer which  they  kill  in  summer.  Another  important  article 
is  the  fossil  ivory,  obtained  from  the  numerous  antediluvian 
animals  which  are  found  buried  in  the  deep  alluvium  of  the 
Lena  and  its  tributaries,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Much  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
Trade  Company,  who  have  here  one  of  tludr  most  important 
factories.  Important  fairs  are  held  four  times  a year.  In 
some  years,  furs  to  the  value  of  $1,800,000  h.ave  been  col- 
lected at  a single  annual  fair. 

YAKOVA,  lACOVA  or  JAKOVA,  yj-kotva,  a town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  Albania,  pashalic  and  67  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Scutari,  on  the  White  Drin.  J’op.  18,000. 

Y.\LDINti.  yawlMing,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Kent, 
on  the  Medway,  and  on  a branch  of  the  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way. 5^  miles  S.W.  of  .Maidstone. 

YALR  COLLEGE.  See  Nkw  II.vve.v. 

Y.\LE,  a posboffice  of  Jasper  co.,  Illinois. 

Y.\LI.  ydMee,  (anc.  Istrns?)  a small  island  of!  the  S.E.  coast 
of  Asia  >iinor,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Kos,  7 miles 
S.  of  Kos. 

YALLORUSIIA  or  Y.A  LA  RUSII.\.  yal'a-boo^sh.a,  a river  in 
the  N.  jiart  of  Missi.ssippl,  rising  in  Chickasaw  county,  flows 
first  nearly  westward  and  then  south-westerly  to  Leflore,  on 
the  W.  border  of  Carroll  county,  where  it  \inites  with  the'J’al- 
lahatchee  River  to  form  the  Yazoo.  During  high  water,  i.e., 
in  winter,  it  is  navigable  by  steamboats  to  Grenada,  a dis- 
tance of  90  miles. 

V.\  LL<)HUS1I.\,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Mi.ssi.s- 
1 sippi,  has  an  area  of  about  940  stiuare  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  navigable  river  Yallobusha,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  and  also  drained  by  its  afliuent  the  Loo- 
sascoona.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; the  soil  is  verj’  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  swamp  lands  near  the  W.  border.  In 
1850  this  county  produced  65,824  bushels  of  beans  and  peas, 
the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any  county  in  the  United 
dtates  except  Hinds  county,  Mississippi.  It  is  intersected 
Ity  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  ^omjiletcdi.  'I'bis 
»uuty  is  a part  of  the  tract  called  the  Chickasaw  Cession, 
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which  w'as  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  state,  and  settled  by 
the  whites  about  1836.  Capital,  Coffeeville.  Fop.  16,952, 
of  whom  7421  were  free,  and  9531  slaves. 

YALO,  y.'Flo,  a village  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Gaza,  eb 
a hill  12  miles  N.IY.  of  Jerusalem,  and  supposed  by  Robin- 
son to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ajulon. 

YA-LONG-KIANG,  yd  long  ke-dug',  a river  of  the  Chinest 
Empire.  East  Thibet  and  China,  province  of  Se-chueu.  aftei 
a generally  S.  course  of  600  miles  joins  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
near  lat.  26°  35'  N.,  Ion.  102°  E. 

YA-LONG-KIANG.  a river  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  Corea, 
flows  W.  and  enters  the  Yellow  Sea.  Course,  13u  miles. 

YALOO-KIANG  or  YA-LOU-KIANG.  yd  loo  ke-dng',  a river 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  flows  S.W.,  separating  Corea  from  the 
provin(;e  of  Leao-tong,  and  enters  the  Yellow  Sea,  after  a 
course  estimated  at  300  miles. 

YALOOTROVOSK,  lALOUTROVOSK  or  JALUTROM’OSK, 
yd-loo-tro-voskL  written  also  lALOUTOROVSK,  JALUTO- 
RO  WSK  and  J ALUTOROVSK,  a town  of  Siberia,  government 
and  120  miles  S.S.W.  of  'i'obolsk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Iset 
and  Tobol  Rivers.  Pop.  2000. 

YALPOOKIl,  1 ALPOUKll  or  JALPUCII,  ydl-pooxL  a river 
of  Russia,  rises  in  the  government  of  Bessarabia,  flows  S., 
and  after  a course  of  80  miles,  expands  into  a lake  of  the 
same  name.  Principal  affluent,  the  Lunge. 

YALPOOKIl,  I ALPOUKll  or  JALPUCII,  a lake  of  Russia, 
formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  above  river,  in  the  S.  of  the 
government  of  Bessarabia;  about  36  miles  long  by  6 miles 
broad,  and  communicating  with  the  Danube  by  several 
mouths. 

YALTA,  lALTA  or  JALTA,  ydPtd,  a small  seaport  town 
of  the  Crimea,  South  Russia,  circle  of  Simferopol.  It  was 
large  and  prosperous  until  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  15th  century.  The  new  town,  rebuilt  ou  the  ruins,  has 
a custom-house,  post-office,  good  harbor,  and  small  quay. 
It  is  a chief  station  for  the  Odessa  steamers,  and  is  improving. 

YAMA,  lAMA  or  JAMA,  yd/md,  a river  of  Siberia,  ri.ses 
in  the  E.  side  of  the  Stanovoi  3Iouutaius,  government  of 
Okhot.sk,  flows  E.S.E.  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Yamsk,  a 
part  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  Length  80  miles. 

YAM  ASK  A,  yd-md.s^kd,  a county  of  Canada  East,  has  an 
area  of  283  square  miles.  It  is  centrally  siluateil.  and 
drained  by  the  Nicolet,  St.  Francis,  and  Yamaska  Rivers, 
entering  Lake  St.  Peter,  which  bounds  it  on  the  N.W.  Pop. 
14,748.  Capital,  Yama:dta. 

YAM. \S/KA,  a post-village  of  Canada  East,  co.  of  Yamaska, 
on  the  Yamaska  River,  56  miles  N.E.  of  Montreal.  Pop. 
about  600. 

YAMBIRI,  a river  of  Peru.  See  Paucartambo. 

YAM  BO,  a port  of  .\rabia.  See  Yembo. 

YAMBOLI,  lAMBOLI  or  JAMBOLI,  ydniffbo-le,  a town  of 
European  Turkey,  Room-Elee,  56  miles  N.  of  Adrianople, 
on  the  Tondja.  It  has  several  mosques,  and  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths. 

YA.^IBOORG,  lAMBOURG  or  JAMBURO.  ydm'bouRG,  a 
town  of  Russia,  government  and  68  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  the  Looga.  Pop.  1500. 

YAM  HILL,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Oregon,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  about  750  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Willamette  River,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Coast 
Range.  The  soil  in  the  E.  part  is  fertile.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Yam  Hill  River  and  its  north  fork.  Capital,  Lafayette. 
Pop.  3245, 

YAMINA,  yd-mee/ndor  yd'me-nd,  a town  of  Central  Africa, 
state  of  Bambarra,  on  the  Joliba  River.  Lat.  12°  40'  N.,  Ion. 
6°  50'  W. 

YAM/MIE  or  YAM'MY,  a town  of  Central  Africa,  Ashantee 
dominion,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Coomassie. 

Y AM  PAR  AE.S,  a town  of  Bolivia,  department  and  20  miles 
N.W.  of  Chuquisaca,  capital  of  a province,  on  an  afliuent 
of  the  Pilcomayo. 

YA.MPOL,  lAMPOL  or  JAMPOL,  ydm/pol,  a town  of  Rus- 
sian Poland,  government  of  I’odolia,  75  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Kamieniec,  on  the  Dniester.  Pop.  2457. 

Y,\MSK,  lAMSK  or  J.\MSK.  ydmsk,  a maritime  town  of 
East  Siberia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Yamsk,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf 
of  Jijiginsk,  380  miles  E.  of  Okhotsk. 

YANA,  l.\NA  or  J.ANA,  yd'nd,  a river  of  Siberia,  which 
rises  in  the  governnnmt  of  Yakootsk,  in  the  N.  slope  of  the 
Tukalan  .Mountains,  near  lat.  65°  N.,  aiid  after  a conrse  of 
nearly  600  miles,  tails  bv  several  mouths  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  in  lat.  72°  N..  Ion.  K"°  E.  Its  principal  atlluents  are 
the  Adiga,  Dulgalak,  Shemativ.  ra,  and  Bootaktai,  (Bnt.aktai.) 

YAN. -tON,  yd'nd'AN°/,  a village,  and  one  of  the  French 
colonial  possessions  in  India,  on  its  E.  or  Coromandel  Coast, 
at  the  Delta  of  the  Godavery  River,  and  accessible  from  the 
sea  by  ve.ssels  of  200  tons  burden,  22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pondi- 
cherry. Its  district,  extending  fur  6 miles  along  the  Goda- 
very, has  an  area  of  8147  acres,  about  half  being  under 
cultivation.  Pop.  6829. 

YAN  BO.  See  Yembo. 

YA.NtCEY,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  North  Carolina, 
borderijigon  Tennessee:  an*a estimated  at  380 square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  Nolachucky  River.  The  coniity  is  a 
mduntainous  region  between  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  E.,  and 
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Uie  Iron  Mot./' tain  on  the  N.W.  ]Mount  Mitchell,  near  the 
S.E,  bordei , is  ascertained  to  be  6470  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
soil  of  the  lover  parts  is  fertile.  Capital,  burnsville.  Pop. 
8655,  of  n liom  8293  were  free,  and  362  slaves. 

YANCEV’'’S  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Albemarle  co.,  Virpjinia. 

YAN^CEYVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Cas- 
well CO.,  North  Carolina,  on  County  Line  Creek,  75  miles 
N.W.  of  Raleigh.  It  contains,  besides  the  county  buildings, 
% bank  and  several  stores.  Pop.  in  1851,  about  600. 

YANDABO  or  YANDABOO,  ydn'd.a-boo^,  a town  of  Bur- 
mah,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  60  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Ava,  and  where  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  British 
and  Burmese  was  ratified,  February  26,  1826. 

YANGAIN-CIIAIN-YA,  y^ng-ghin/  chin  y3,  a town  of 
Pegu,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  45  miles  N.W.  of  Rangoon. 

YANGERO,  a town  of  North-East  Africa.  See  Janjero. 

YANGESPAIIO.  a post-office  of  St.  Helena  co.,  Arkansas. 

YANG-IIO,  ydng'ho',  a river  of  China,  province  of  Pe-chee- 
lee,  passes  by  the  city  of  Siu-an-hoa,  and  unites  with  the 
Sang-kan  ho,  25  miles  S.E.,  to  form  the  Iloen-ho  River, 
which  traverses  the  province  S.W.  of  Peking. 

YANG  LING  or  lANG  LING,  y3,ng  ling,  a mountain  of 
China,  province  of  Koei-Choo;  lat.  26°  34'  N.,  Ion.  105°  37'  E. 
It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

YANG-TCHOO  or  YANG-TCIIOU,  ying^hoo',  written  also 
YANG-TCIIEOU,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Kiang-soo, 
capital  of  a department,  on  the  Imperial  Canal,  near  the 
Yang-tse-kiang  River,  and  50  miles  N.E.  of  Nanking.  It 
is  stated  to  be  5 miles  in  circumference,  and  to  have  a 
large  trade  in  salt.  Near  it  is  an  imperial  residence. 

YANG-TSE-KIANG,  y3ng'  tse  ke-dng/,  or  YANG-TSEU- 
KIANG,  (t.  e.  the  “Son  of  the  great  water,”  or  the  “Son 
of  the  sea,”)  more  commonly  called  by  the  Chinese  TA- 
KIANG,  td'-ke-Sng',  or  “Great  River,”  and  sometimes  writ- 
ten on  old  maps  KIANG-KU  or  KIAN-KU,  a large  river  of 
China,  its  course  lying  S.  of  that  of  another  great  river,  the 
Hoang-ho.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ya-long-kiang 
and  Kin-sha-kiang  Rivers,  which  have  their  sources  in  East 
Thibet,  near  those  of  the  Me-kong  and  Irrawaddy,  and  which 
unite  on  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Se-chuen  and 
Yuu-nan,  near  lat.  26°  30'  N.,  Ion.  102°  E.  Thenceforth,  the 
Yang-tse-kiang  has  a very  tortuous  E.N.E.  course,  through 
the  provinces  of  Se-chuen,  Iloo-pe,  Ngan-boei,  and  Kiang-soo; 
and  it  joins  the  sea  by  an  estuary  30  miles  across,  in  lat.  32° 
N.,  Ion.  121°  E.  Total  course  estimated  at  from  2500  to  3000 
miles.  Its  principal  branch,  the  Kin-sh.\-kiang,  (or  Kin-cha- 
KiANG,  keen-shd-ke-dng/,  i.  e.  the  “River  of  golden  sands,”) 
is  estimated  to  have  a length  of  near  1000  miles.  The  Yang- 
tse-kiang  receives  numerous  large  affluents,  drains  all  the 
central  provinces  of  China,  and  brings  down  great  quantity 
of  mud,  which  has  formed  several  low  islands  at  its  mouth. 
It  is  crossed  by  the  Imperial  Canal,  by  which  it  communicates 
with  the  Iloang-ho  River,  and  with  most  parts  of  China  pro- 
per. The  tide  ascends  it  to  the  Lake  of  Po-yang,  450  miles 
from  the  sea,  beyond  which  it  is  navigable  for  250  miles, 
and  it  may  be  navigated  to  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  by 
ships  of  the  largest  class.  Coal  is  said  to  be  plentiful  ih 
many  places  along  its  banks. 

YANIIANVNA.  a post-office  of  Georgetown  district.  South 
Carolina. 

YANI,  yd^nee.  or  NYANI,  ne-d'nee,  a state  of  West  Africa, 
Senegambia.  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Gambia  River,  between 
lat.  13°  and  14°  N.,  and  Ion.  14°  and  15°  W.  The  principal 
towns  are  Pisania,  Yannemaroo,  Kartabar,  and  Kontana. 

YANIK,  yd'neek',  a fertile  district  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic 
of  Trebizond.  immediately  around  Samsoon.  Leeches  are  ex- 
ported from  it  in  larre  quantities  to  the  markets  of  Europe. 

YANINA,  lANINA  or  .TANNINA,  ydn/ne-nd,*  (improperlj' 
Joannina,  probably  the  ancient  Eurmi,)  a city  of  European 
Turkey,  capital  of  tbe  province  of  Epirus,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Lake  of  Yanina,  44  miles  N.  of  Arta;  lat.  39°  48'  N., 
Ion.  21°  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  36.000,  of  whom  20.000  are 
Greeks,  and  from  6000  to  7000  Jews.  It  was  much  more 
populous  before  1820,  Avhen  it  was  burnt  down  by  order  of 
Ali  Pasha.  The  town,  on  a peninsula  stretching  into  the 
lake,  is  meanly  built.  I-ts  principal  edifice  is  the  fortress, 
containing  the  palace  of  the  pasha.  Yanina  is  the,  residence 
of  the  head  collector  of  customs  for  Epirus,  and  of  British 
and  other  consuls.  It  had  formerly  a large  trade  with  Alba- 
nia, Room-Elee,  &c..  and  an  important  annual  fair,  to  which 
Italian  produce,  with  French  and  German  manufacture.s, 
were  brought,  but  its  commerce  has  gn'atly  declined.  The 
Lake  of  Yanina  is  5 miles  in  length,  by  3 miles  in  greatest 
breadth.  In  it,  opposite  the  city,  is  a small  island,  to  which 
Ali  Rasha  retired  from  the  sultan’s  troops,  before  being  put 
tn  death  in  February, 1822. 

rANKG'lE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Cedar  co.,  Indiana. 

YANKEE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Menard  co.,  Illinois. 

YANKEE  JIM’S,  a post-village  of  Placer  co..  California. 

VANK/EE  SET'TLE.MENT,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
Iowa,  about  80  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

YANKEE  SPRI.NGS.  a post-township  in  the  W.  par  of 
Barr)’  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  615. 


'Unseen  is  YAJJtXA,  though  not  remote." 

Childe  Harold,  Canto  II. 
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YANKEETOWN,  a post-office  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio. 

YANKEETOWN,  a post-office  of  Warwick  co.,  Indiana. 

YANNEMAROO,  YANNAMAROU  or  YANNEMARC, 
ydn'n^mii-roo/,  a town  of  Senegambia,  West  Africa,  stah 
of  Yani.  near  the  river  Gambia;  lat.  13°  45'  N.,  Ion.  15°  W. 

YANOOSHPOL  or  YANOUCIl I’OL.  yd-noosh-poP,  written 
also  lANOUCHPOL,  lANUTZPOL  and  JANUTZPOL,  a town 
of  Rus.sia,  government  of  Volhynia,  district  and  36  miles  S 
of  Zhitomeer.  Pop.  about  1600. 

YANOPOL.  lANOPOL  or  JANOPOL.  ya-no'pol,  a town  of 
Russian  Poland,  government  of  Vilna,  148  miles  N.E.  ot 
Vilna.  Pop.  1500. 

YANOV,  I A NOV,  JANOW  or  JANOV,  yd/nov,  several 
market-towns  of  Russian  Poland,  the  principal  in  the  govern, 
mentof  Podolia.  on  the  Bug,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Litin.  P.  1300. 

YAN-PHING  or  YEN-PING,  a city  of  China,  province  of 
Fo-kien.  capital  of  a department,  on  the  Min  River,  90  miles 
N.W.  of  Foo-choo.  and  stated  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
cities  in  the  empire. 

YAN-TCHOU  or  YAN-TCHOU,  ydn'tchoo^  a city  of  China, 
province  of  Shan-toong,  capital  of  a department,  75  miles  & 
of  Tsee-nan,  (Tsi-nan.) 

YAN-TCIIOO  or  YAN-TCIIOU,  a city  of  China,  province 
of  Che-kiang,  capital  of  a department,  on  the  Tsien-tang- 
kiang  River,  115  miles  S.W.  of  Ning-po. 

YANTELE.S  ydn-ta/l^s,  a mountain  peak  of  the  Andes, 
in  Patagonia,  lat.  43°  30'  S.  Height  8030  feet. 

YAN'/TIC,  a river  of  New  London  co.,  Connecticut,  unites 
with  the  Shetucket  at  Norwich  to  form  the  Thames.  It 
affords  valuable  water-power. 

YANTIC,  a flourishing  manufacturing  post-village  of  New 
London  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Yantic  River,  at  the  falls, 
and  on  the  New  London  and  Northern  Railroad.  16  miles 
N.  of  New  London,  ard  3 miles  N.W.  of  Norwich. 

YAO-NAN,  yd'o-ndnt,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Yun- 
nan, capital  of  a department,  95  miles  W.N.W.  of  Yun-nan. 
It  is  stated  to  have  a large  trade  in  musk,  and  in  salt  pro- 
duced from  a lake  in  its  vicinity. 

YAOORI,  YAOURI  or  YAURI,  y3/oo-ree  or  j'ow'ree,  a large 
town  of  Central  Africa,  capital  of  a state,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Quorra,  (Niger,)  65  miles  N.  of  Boos.«a.  It  is  enclosed 
by  a high  and  strong  clay  wall,  and  entered  by  eight  gates. 
Its  inhabitants  manufacture  coarse  gunpowder,  saddlery, 
and  clothing,  raise  indigo  and  tobacco,  and  rear  large  herds 
of  live  stock*.  The  state  of  Vaoori  is  reported  to  be  exten- 
sive, flourishing,  and  enclosed  by  the  dominions  of  Houssa. 
Borscoo,  Cubbie,  and  Nuffie. 

YAO-TCHOO  or  YAO-TCHOU,  yd'o  choo',  a city  of  China, 
province  of  Kiang-see,  capital  of  a department,  on  a river 
near  its  mouth,  in  the  Lake  Po-yang. 

YAP,  yip,  OUAP,  w3p,  or  GOUAP,  one  of  the  Caroline 
Islands,  Pacific  Ocean,  its  S.  extremity  in  lat.  9°  25'  N.,  Ion. 
138°  1'  E.  Length  9 miles. 

YAPHANK',  a post-village  of  Suffolk  co.,  New  York,  or 
the  Long  Island  Railro.ad,  60  miles  E.  of  Brooklyn. 

YAIVPAR,  a river  of  North  Australia,  flowing  into  the 
S.E.  angle  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  in  Ion.  140°  45'  E. 
W'.  of  it  is  a tract  of  undulating  and  hilly  forest  land. 

YAP/TON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Sussex,  on  the 
Arundel  and  Chichester  Cannl.  and  on  the  South  Coast  Rail- 
way, 3i  miles  S.W.  of  Arundel. 

YAPUHA,  a river  of  South  America.  See  Japura. 

YAQUE,  yd'kd,  or  YAQUI,  yd-kee/,  a mountain  peak  and 
two  rivers  of  Hayti.  The  mountain  belongs  to  the  Cibao 
Chain,  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  Grand-Yaque  River 
flows  from  it  N.W.  through  the  plain  of  Santiago,  atid  enters 
the  Bays  of  Monte  Christo  .and  Manzanilla  by  several  mouth.s, 
after  a total  conrse  of  100  miles.  The  other  Yaque  River 
flows  S.  and  joins  the  Neiva. 

YAQUESILA,  ya-kd-seeffd,  or  JAQUESILA,  nd-k.Yseefla 
a river  of  New  Mexico,  falls  into  the  Colorado  from  the  left 
near  36°  N.  lat. 

YAQUI,  yd-kee/,  or  IIUAQUI,  hwd-kee^,  a river  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  state  of  Sonora,  rises  N.  of  lat.  32° 
N..  flows  S.  and  S.W.,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  California,  25 
miles  S.E.  of  Gu.aymas,  after  a course  of  400  miles. 

YAQUIMA  or  YAKIMA  (yd^ke-md)  RIVER,  in  the  W. 
central  part  of  Washington  Territory,  rises  on  the  slope  ol 
the  Cascade  Range,  and  falls  into  the  Columbia  River,  about 
15  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Lewis  River. 

YAQUIMA  BAY,  on  the  I’acific,  in  Polk  co.,  Oregon. 

Y*AR,  a river  of  England,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  enters  tlie 
Solent  at  Yarmouth,  after  a short  N.  course. 

YARACUY,  yd-re-kwee',  a navigable  river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, Venezuela,  department  of  Caracas,  after  a N.W.  course 
of  80  mile.s.  enters  the  Gulf  of  Triste,  25  miles  W.  of  Puertc- 
Cabello.  At  its  mouth  is  the  village  of  Y'ar.acuy. 

Y'ARA-DZANG-BO-TSOO.  See  Yaroo-Dz4  no-i:o-Tsoo. 

YARANSK,  JARANSK,  yd-rdnsk',  or  VARENSK.  yd 
rSnsk',  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  110  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Viatka,  on  the  Y’aran.  Pop.  4750.  It  is  mostly  built  of 
wood,  and  has  several  churches,  and  a flourishing  trade  in 
furs,  honey,  wax,  and  hops. 

YARAPASON,  yd'rd-pd-8on^  a village  of  Asia  Minor 
pashalic  of  Karamania,  on  the  Kizil-Irmak  40  aiiles  N.W.  ol 
Mount  Argaeus,  and  apparently  the  ancient  Obiana. 
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YAK^BOKOUGH,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

YARBOROUGH,  a post-office  of  Bossier  parish,  Louisiana. 

YARCOMBE.  jrar'kinn,  a villasre  and  parish  of  England, 
CO.  of  Devon,  5 miles  W.  of  Chard. 

YARD^LEY,  a parisli  of  England,  co.  of  Hertford. 

YARDLEY.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Worcester.  Popu- 
lation partly  employed  in  extensive  tile-works. 

YARD/LEY  GO'BIONS,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  of  North- 
ampton, miles  N.N.W.  of  Stony  Stratford.  Pop.  689. 

YARD/LEY-IIAtSTINGS,  a village  and  parish  of  England, 
c,o.  and  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Northampton.  It  has  a ver}' /ancient 
Norman  church,  with  a square  tower.  Pop.  1210. 

YARD/LEYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  the  Delaware  River,  128  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg. 
It  contains  several  stores. 

YARD^VHLLE,  a post-office  of  Mercer  co.,  New  Jersey. 

YARE,  (anc.  Garienis?)  a river  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk, 
passes  Norwich  where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  enters  the 
North  Sea  2^  miles  S.  of  Great  Yarmouth,  after  having  ex- 
panded into  Bredonwater,  which  receives  the  rivers  Bure 
and  Waveney. 

YARENGA,  lARENGA  or  JARENGA,  yi-r§n/gi,  a river 
of  Russia,  rises  in  the  government  of  Vologda,  flows  S.  past 
the  town  of  Yarensk,  and,  after  a course  of  nearly  90  miles, 
joins  the  Yitchegda. 

YARENSK.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Yaransk. 

YARENSK,  lARENSK,  JARENSK,  yi-rjnsk,  or  YA- 
RANSK, a town  of  Russia,  government  and  355  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Vologda.  Pop.  1000. 

YARKAND,  yar'kdnd',  or  YARKUND,  yar'kund',  a flou- 
ri.shing  city,  and  the  present  capital  of  Chinese  Toorkistan,  in 
a fertile  plain,  on  the  Yarkand  River,  140  miles  S.E.  of 
Kashgar,  in  lat.  38°  19'  N.,  Ion.  7 6°  7' 45"  E.  It  is  enclosed  by 
an  earthen  rampart,  and  entered  by  five  gates,  outside  of 
which  are  some  very  straggling  suburb.s,  and  a stone  citadel 
on  the  S.  Another  and  much  larger  citadel  within  the  walls 
is  now  all  but  abandoned.  Its  houses  are  built  of  stone  and 
cla3',  and  mostly  of  one  story;  its  streets  are  intersected  by 
canals  and  aqueducts.  It  has  two  large  bazaars,  besides  in- 
ferior ones,  many  caravansaries  and  mosfiues,  and  10  or  12 
large  Mohammedan  colleges.  It  is  said  to  be  more  extensive 
than  Kashgar,  and  is  now  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade 
between  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  countries  beyond  its  W. 
frontier.  The  native  merchants  are  not  permitted  to  pass 
beyond  its  province,  either  toward  Thibet  or  Independent 
Toorkistan ; and  strict  vigilance  is  maintained  by  the  Chinese 
to  prevent  Europeans  from  entering  the  territory ; but  traders 
from  Bokhara.  Budukshan,  Kokan,  &c.,  pass  the  mountains 
to  Yarkand  with  the  produce  of  those  countries,  slaves,  Kirg- 
heez  horses,  and  European  goods;  these  they  exchange  for 
tea,  silks,  and  other  China  produce,  fruits,  and  shawl-wool, 
great  quantities  of  which  last  are  sent  to  the  W.  and  S. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Turks  or  Oozbeks,  and  Mohamme- 
dans; among  them  are.  however,  some  Eimauks  or  Persians, 
Calmucks.  Armenian  Christians,  and  about  200  Chinese 
traders;  the  Mohammedans  bear  the  character  of  being  pecu- 
liarly tolerant.  About  7000  Chinese  troops,  partly  Mantchoos 
and  .Mongols,  under  two  commandants,  garrison  Yarkand, 
which  is  the  principal  military  post  of  the  Chinese  on  the 
W. ; they  are  located  both  in  the  citadel  and  in  detached 
cantonments  outside  of  the  city;  and  are  partially  recruited 
from  the  Tungani,  a race  of  people  in  the  vicinity,  who 
enter  the  service,  while  youths,  for  a period  of  14  or  15 
years.  The  civil  government  is  vested  in  a Mohammedan 
hakim-beg  or  vaug,  who  is  always  a native  Oozbek.  Yar- 
kand is  a great  mart  for  horses,  and  horse-flesh  is  .sold  in 
its  markets  at  the  same  price  as  mutton.  The  vicinity  is 
thickly  interspersed  with  villages  and  mulberry  plantations, 
and  it  feeds  large  flocks  of  fat-tailed  shec'p  and  Cashmere 
goats.  The  population  of  the  city  is  probably  about  100,000, 
exclu.sive  of  troops. 

YARKAND  RIVER  or  YARKIANO.  yar'ke-ilngt.  a river 
which  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Karakorum  Mountains, 
flows  mostly  N.  E.,  and  near  lat.  40°  N..  Ion.  80°  30'  E..  unites 
witli  the  Kashgar.  Aksoo,  and  Yn-riing-kash,  to  form  the 
Tarim,  which  finally  enters  a lake  of  the  desert  of  Gobi. 
Total  course  500  miles. 

Y.ARKMIILL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

y.ARKlANG.  See  Yarkand  itivER. 

YARKU.ND,  a town  of  Toorkistan.  Roe  Yarkand. 

Y.ARLESIDE.  a township  i f England,  co.  of  Lancaster. 

Y.ARLI.NGTON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

YAR.M,  a market-town  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  York, 
North  Riding,  on  the  Tees.  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Darlington. 
Pop.  in  1851,  572.  Its  commerce  lias  di.'clined  with  the  rise 
of  Stockton,  but  it  exports  salmon  and  other  provisions  to 
London. 

YARCMOUTH,  Great,  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  seaport  town,  and  parisli  of  England,  co.  of  Nor- 
folk, on  its  E.  coast,  on  the  Norfolk  Railway,  19  miles  E.  of 
Norwich.  Lat.  of  church.  52°  36'  8"  N.,  Ion.  1°  43'  7"  E.  It 
stands  on  a narrow  slip  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the 
river  Yare.  across  which  it  communicates  oy  a drawbridge 
with  South-Town,  or  Little  Yarmouth,  and  with  Gorlestone. 
The  town  was  formerly  enclosed  by  an  ancient  wall.  It  con- 
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sists  chiefly  of  4 parallel  streets,  and  a number  of  cross-lanes 
The  quay,  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Britain,  extends 
along  the  river  for  about  1 mile,  and  here  are  biie  ec.-,T  pri- 
vate dwelling*^  with  the  Town-hall.  Council  Chamber,  and 
the  Star  Inn,  once  the  residence  of  the  regicide  Bradshaw. 
The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  ’■'.■ngdoin.  and 
contains  many  monuments  of  distinguished  families;  St 
Peters  is  a new  church  in  the  Tudor  style;  St.  George’s  is 
also  a fine  church.  Some  remains  exist  of  convents,  sup- 
pressed at  the  Reformation;  and  here  are  chapels  for  VVei«- 
leyans.  Baptists,  Friends,  Unitarian.s,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
a Jews’  synagogue.  The  borough  jail,  theatre,  custom-house, 
large  warehouses,  the  Nelson  Column.  144  feet  in  height,  are 
among  the  other  principal  structures.  The  charities  com- 
prise a hospital  for  children,  and  grammar  school,  Wanen’s 
general  relief  fund,  &c.  On  the  coast  are  several  batteries, 
barracks  for  1000  men,  a pier,  and  Victoria  Suburb,  with 
several  public  gardens  and  promenade,  and  a suspension 
bridge  has  been  constructed  over  the  North  Water.  The 
harbor  is  in  the  Yare,  and  is  accessible  by  vessels  of  about 
200  tons.  The  exports  arc  agricultural  produce,  malt,  her- 
rings, and  other  fish,  to  the  Mediterranean  and  West  In- 
dies. Yarmouth  is  the  great  seat  of  the  English  herring 
fishery,  in  which  about  250  vessels,  and  3000  hands  belonging 
to  the  port,  are  employed  ; many  hands  are  likewise  engaged 
in  the  deep-sea  fishing,  the  produce  of  which  is  forwarded 
daily  to  London  by  railway.  In  1851  there  were  regi.-itered 
at  Yarmouth  329  sailing  vessels  under  50  tons  burden, 
aggregate  tonnage  9305;  325  vessels  above  50  tons,  aggre- 
gate tonnage  35.605;  and  13  steamers,  tonnage  1920.  The 
same  year  there  entered  2642  coasters,  tonnage  198,218;  and 
162  steamers,  tonnage  28,091  ; and  cleared  1017,  tonnage 
64,884,  and  189  steamers,  tonnage  27.677.  In  the  colonial 
and  foreign  trade  there  entered  209  vessels,  tonnage  24,977 ; 
and  cleared  82,  tonnage  8240.  Yarmouth  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  Rarliament.  At  a remote  period,  the  ground  on  Avhich 
Yarmouth  .stands  formed  part  of  the  bed  of  a great  estuary, 
which  extended  as  far  as  Norwich.  It  first  became  firm  and 
habitable  ground  about  the  year  1008.  The  mouth  of  the 
Yare  has  been,  within  the  last  five  centuries,  diverted  about 
4 miles  to  the  S.  Immediately  off  Yarmouth,  and  parallel 
to  the  shore,  is  a great  range  of  sandbanks,  the  shape  of 
Avhich  varies  sloAvly  from  year  to  year,  and  often  suddenly 
after  great  storms.  Ship-building  is  extensively  carried  on, 
and  a manufactory  of  crapes  and  silk  goods  employs  about 
500  persona.  Yarmouth  communicates  by  steam-packets 
with  London,  Hull,  and  many  ports  of  less  con.sequence  on 
the  E.  coast.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Caister  Castle,  and 
the  Roman  station  Gariannnum.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1<''61, 
34,803. — The  Yarmouth  Road.s  are  between  the  coast  and  a 
line  of  outer  sandbanks,  marked  by  buoys  and  floating-lights, 

YARMOUTH,  a maritime  and  market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  its  N.W.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yar,  9 miles  W.  of  Newport,  and  oppo.site  Lymington,  to 
which  it  has  a ferry.  Pop.  572.  The  town  is  well  built,  arid 
has  at  its  W.  extremity  a fort  built  by  Henry  VI II.  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  monastery.  The  trade  is  mostly  conflned 
to  the  export  of  fine  sand  for  glass-making,  and  the  import 
of  coals,  timber,  and  provisions. 

YAR'MOUTil,  apost-towiiship  and  village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  Maine,  on  the  sea  cost,  12  miles  N.  of  Portland.  The 
Grand  'Trunk  Railway  here  intersects  the  Kennebec  and 
Portland  Railroad.  Pop.  2027. 

YARMOUTH,  a post-township  in  Barnstable  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, extends  across  Cape  Cod,  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Boston. 
The  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt  and  in  the  fisheries.  In  18^,  14  vessels  and  169  men 
and  boys  were  emjiloyed  in  the  mackerel  fishery.  In  that 
year  3235  barrels  of  mackerel  were  inspected  here.  P.  2752. 

YARMOUTH,  a county  at  the  western  extremity  of  Nova 
Scotia,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  and  intersected  by  'Tuske-; 
River.  'The  coasts  are  deeydy  indented,  and  the  surface  is 
extremely  diversified  Avith  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes. 
Capital,  Yarmouth.  Pop.  in  1851,  13.142. 

YARMOUTH,  a seaport  town  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Nova  Scotia,  capital  of  the  above  county,  on  a small  bay 
setting  up  from  the  Atlantic,  about  13U  miles  S.AV.  of  Hali 
fax.  TTie  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  and  well  cultivated 
On  Cape  Fourcher,  a short  distance  to  the  VV’.  of  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  is  a lighthouse,  containing  a revolving  light, 
135  feet  above  the  sea. 

YAR.MOUTH  PORT,  a post-village  in  Yarmouth  township. 
Barnstable  co.,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  peninsula.  It  contains  several  churches,  a bank,  and 
a newspaper  office. 

YARN  ESCOMBE,  a parl.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

YARNH'ON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

YAROO-DZANG-BO-TSOO  or  YARU-DZANG-BC-TSU,  yd- 
roo'  dzdng  bo  tsoo.  (‘- Clear  River  i/f  the  West,’’)  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  Thibet  Proper,  which  it  traverses  in  nearly 
its  entire  length  from  W.  to  E.  It  rises  about  Ion.  82°  E., 
and  between  lat.  30°  and  31°  N..  flows  E..  receiving  in  I'ar- 
ther  Thibet  five  considerable  affluents  from  the  N.  and 
as  many  from  the  S.,  on  the  last  of  which,  near  its  mouth 
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In  Ihe  San-poo,  (Dza  ig-bo.)  stands  Teshoo  Loomboo.  Near 
the  town  of  Sangri,  in  Ion.  92°  30'  E.,  the  San  poo  begins 
to  "rend  to  the  S.E.,  and  we  soon  afterwards  lose  all  trace 
of  it  in  Chinese  maps,  which  are  our  only  authorities  for 
the  E.  part  of  its  course.  It  has  been  supposed  continuous 
with  either  the  Irrawaddy  or  the  Brahmapootra;  on  the 
vriiole,  the  latter  supposition  is  the  more  generally  believed. 
The  principal  town  on  its  banks  is  Jigagoungar  or  Shigat- 
zounirar.  about  CO  miles  S.S.W.  of  Las.sa. 

YAROSLAV,  lAROSLAV,  yd-ro-sliv/,  YAROSLAVL,  JA- 
RO.SLAW  or  JAROSLAVL,  a government  of  European  Rus- 
sia, near  its  centre,  mostly  between  lat.  57“  and  59“  N.,  and 
Ion.  38“  and  41°  30'  E.,  enclosed  by  the  governments  of  Nov- 
gorod, Vologda,  Kostroma.  Vladimeer,  and  'Tver.  Area  14.120 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  943,426.  Surfiice  level,  and  in 
many  parts  marshy.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Volga,  which 
hen;  receives  llie  rivers  Mologa  and  Sheksna.  and  in  the  S.  is 
the  Lake  Nero,  occupying  upwards  of  20  square  miles.  Soil 
not  very  fertile,  and  the  annual  produce  of  corn,  estimated  at 
2 million  quarters,  is  insutiicient  for  the  population.  Rye, 
wheat,  barley,  fiax.  hemp,  and  fruits  are  the  principal  crops. 
Timber  is  scarce;  live  stock  inferior.  The  ti.sheries  in  the 
Volga  are  important.  Tne  government  is  chiefly  noted  for 
manufacturing  industry;  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
leather,  silks,  hardwares,  and  tobacco,  are  wrought  in  the 
towns,  and  the  pea.sants  are  almost  everywhere  partially 
engaged  in  domestic  manufactures.  Principal  towns,  Yaro- 
slav, Rostov,  and  Ooglitch. 

YAROSLAV,  lAROSLAV,  JAROSLAW,  YAROSLAVL  or 
JAROSLAVL,  a city  of  Ru.ssia,  capital  of  a government  of 
its  own  name,  on  the  Volga,  at  the  influx  of  the  Kotorost, 
160  miles  N.E.  of  Moscow.  Pop.  35,096.  It  is  enclosed  by  a 
palisade,  and  pretty  welt  built,  though  mostly  of  wood.  It 
has  some  good  stone  house.=.  and  numerous  churches,  which 
give  it,  externally,  an  imposing  appearance,  several  con- 
vents, a citadel  at  the  confluence  (of  the  rivers,  the  Demidofi’ 
Lyceum,  founded  in  1803,  and  ranking  immediately  after  the 
universities  of  the  empire,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a large 
exchange,  various  hospitals  and  isylums,  manufactures  of 
cotton,  silk,  linens,  leather,  tobacco,  &c.,  with  iron,  copper, 
and  bell  foundries,  and  two  large  annual  fairs,  at  wliich, 
and  at  the  fair  of  Makariev,  large  quantities  of  its  manu- 
factured goods  are  sold.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbisliop,  and 
its  foundation  dates  from  the  11th  century. 

YAH'POLE.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

YAR/K  A-YAR'RA,  ,a  river  of  the  British  Australian  colony 
Victoria,  and  the  principal  stream  entering  Port  Phillip, 
which  it  reaches  at  Hobson’s  Bay,  7 or  8 miles  (following  the 
windings  of  the  channel)  below  Melbourne.  It  is  not  navi- 
gable above  Melbourne  on  account  of  firlls,  and  that  city 
can  usually  be  reached  only  by  vessels  of  60  tons  burden,  the 
mouth  of  the  river  having  a bar  with  only  9 feet  of  water  at 
high  tide.  Vessels  of  large  burden  load  .and  unload  at 
IVilliauistown,  near  its  mouth.  At  Melbourne  it  is  com- 
monly from  40  to  50  yards  across,  but  greatly  augmented 
by  floods  in  winter  and  spring.  Its  total  direct  course  nearly 
due  E.  is  about  100  miles. 

YARMllBA,  a state  of  Central  Africa,  Guinea,  near  the 
Niger.  (Quorra.)  in  lat.  9°  N.,  Ion.  3°  to  6°  E.  Principal 
towns,  Katunga,  or  Eyeo,  and  Rakka.  It  has  been  little 
explored  by  European.s. 

YARROW,  yartro,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Selkirk,  rises 
at  Yarrow-cleugh.  1^  miles  E.  of  Loch  Skene,  flows  mostly 
eastward,  through  Lochs  Lowes  and  St.  Mary,  and  joins  the 
Ettrick,  1^  miles  above  Selkirk,  after  a course  of  25  miles. 
Its  tributaries  are  at  least  40,  but  are  small.  Along  its 
banks  are  the  ruined  Newark  Castle,  the  ducal  seat  of  Bow- 
hill,  and  many  places  celebrated  in  Scottish  poetry. 

YARROW,  a p.arish  of  Scotland,  co.  of  Selkirk,  of  which 
county  it  compr.i.ses  more  than  a third,  containing  Ettrick 
Forest  and  several  petty  villages.  Sir  Walter  Scott  resided 
in  the  Ettrick  Forest  for  10  years;  and  Hogg,  “'The  Ettrick 
Shepherd,”  lived  and  died  in  this  parish. 

YARU-DZANG-BO.  See  Y.^koo  Dzanbo-Tsoo. 

YAIlWELIi,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 
YASELBA,  lASELDA,  yd-sgl/di,  or  JASOLDA,  yd-.solMa, 
a river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  government  of  Grodno,  flows 
E.S.E.,  expanding  into  Lake  Sporovskee,  and  after  a course 
of  about  130  miles,  joins  the  Pripets,  a little  E.  of  I'insk. 

YASI-KOI.  yd'.see  koi.  a large  village  of  Asia  Minor,  Ana- 
tolia, near  Zafaran-Boli,  and  containing  300  houses  of 
Mohammedans,  and  75  houses  of  Greek  Christians,  which 
latter  people  manufacture  wine  and  opium.  A good  deal  of 
saffron  is  raised  in  the  vicinity. 

YA/SOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hereford. 

YASS,  a town  of  New  South  Wales.  East  Australia,  counties 
of  King  and  Murray,  capital  of  a district,  on  Yass  River,  an 
aflBuentof  the  Murrumbidgee,  46  miles  W.S.W.  of  Goulburn. 
Pop.  274.  'The  Yass-Pi.ains,  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
forests,  are  from  9 to  12  miles  acros.s. 

YASSY  or  JASSY,  yds'see.  written  also  .TASCH,  the 
capital  town  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Pruth,  in  a pl.ain  surrounded  by  low  hills.  200  miles  N.N.E, 
of  Bucharest.  Its  houses  cover  a large  space,  being  inter- 
spersed with  gardens.  I’op.  20,000.(?)  The  modern  part  is 
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well  built  and  clean,  but  the  older  part  is  a collection  of 
ruins  and  huts,  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1822 
It  Las  several  remarkable  chur‘.h(!S,  a college,  a superioi 
scb.ool,  3 printing  establishments,  a society  of  naiural  history 
and  medicine,  and  an  active  commerce  in  agriculturai  pro- 
duce. Its  fortified  palace  was  burned  in  1827. 

YA'TE.  a pari^h  of  England,  co.  of  Gloucester.  1 mile  W 
of  Chipping-Sodbury,  and  with  a station  on  the  Bristol  and 
Birmingham  Railway,  10 j miles  N.E.  of  Bristol. 

YATE,  a township  of  England,  co.  of  Lancaster 

YATELEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Hants. 

YATES,  yaits,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  New 
York,  has  an  area  of  about  320  square  mile.s.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Seneca  Lake,  and  partly  on  the  W.  by  Canan- 
daigua and  Crooked  Lakes,  the  latter  of  which  extends  into 
it.  and  is  principally  drained  by  the  outlet  of  Crooked  Lake 
and  Flint  Creek,  which  afford  valuable  water-power.  The 
surface  is  undulating  or  hilly.  'The  soil  is  generally  a fertile 
sandy  loam.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Canandaigua  and  Elmira 
Railroad,  and  in  part  by  the  Crooked  Lake  Canal.  Organized 
in  1823,  having  been  formed  from  part  of  Ontario  county, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Yates,  of  New  York. 
Capital,  Penn  Van.  Pop.  20,290. 

YA'I'ES,  a post-township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Orleans  co..  New  York.  Lake  Ontario  bounds  it  on  the  N. 
Pop.  2105. 

YATES'BURY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

YATESWILLE,  a post-village  of  Yates  co.,  New  York, 
about  190  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

YA'TESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lunenburg  co..  Virginia. 

YA'ni  KYED,  yath  kide,  (a  corruiition  of  THEY  EH  KYE, 
thi/yeh  or  th4/e-yeh  kT,(!')  i.  e.  “ white  stone”  lake,)  a lake  cf 
British  America.  ’ 

YAT/ON  or  YAT/TON,  a post-village  in  Wa.shington  co., 
Iowa,  near  English  River,  16  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Y'ATOVA,  yd-Wvd,  a village  (»f  Spain,  province  and  about 
25  miles  from  Valencia,  on  the  Juanes.  Pop.  1110. 

YA'T'TAYAB'BEE  CREEK,  of  Henry  co.,  Alabama,  flows 
into  the  Chattahoochee  River. 

YA'IVTENDON,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Berks. 

YA'FTON,  EAS'T  and  WEST,  two  parishes  of  England,  co. 
of  Somerset.  Here  is  the  Clevedon  junction  station  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bristol. 

YAT/TON  KEY/NELL,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

YAUCO,  ydw/ko,  a small  town  of  Porto  Rico,  near  the  S. 
coast  of  the  i.sland.  Pop.  2650. 

YAU'TEPEC,  yow-ti-plk/,  a village  of  the  Mexican  Confed- 
ration,  state  and  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mexico. 

YAVARI.  a river  of  South  America.  See  Jabary. 

YAV'ERLAND,  a parish  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  8 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Newport. 

Y'AXHIAM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk,  2^  miles 
S.S.E.  of  East  Dereham,  with  a station  on  a branch  of  the 
East  Counties  Railway. 

Y'AX'LEY,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  county  and 
13  miles  N.  of  Huntingdon.  Pop.  1445.  A little  E.  of  the 
village  is  Whittlesea-mere,  a sheet  of  water  6 miles  long  and 
3 miles  broad,  abounding  in  fish. 

YAXLEY,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

Y'AZOO,  yi-zoof,  a river  of  Mississippi,  is  formed  by  the 
Tallahatchie  and  Yallobusha  Rivers,  which  unite  at  Leflore, 
in  Carroll  county.  It  then  pursues  a very  serpentine  course, 
the  general  direction  of  which  is  S.  by  W.,  and  empties  it- 
self into  the  Mississippi,  12  miles  above  Vicksburg.  'The 
length  of  the  main  stream  is  stated  to  be  about  290  miles. 
It  is  a deep,  narrow,  and  sluggish  stream,  traversing  an 
alluvial  plain  of  extreme  fertility,  which  is  mo.stly  occupied 
by  plantations  of  cotton.  It  is  probably  not  surpassed  in 
navigable  qualities  by  any  river  of  equal  size.  Steamboats 
navigate  it  from  its  mouth  to  its  origin  in  all  stages  of 
water,  and  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  'Tallahatchie, 
the  largest  branch,  is  perhaps  as  long  as  the  Yazoo  itself, 
and  is  navigable  by  steamboats  more  than  100  miles. 

YAZOO,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Mississippi, 
has  an  area  of  about  760  square  miles.  The  Big  Black 
River  forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.E.,  and  the  Yazoo  River, 
from  which  the  name  is  derived,  bounds  it  on  the  W.  and 
N.W.  The  surface  is  a level,  alluvial  plain,  the  soil  of  which 
is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  Y'azoo  River  is  navigable  by 
steamboats  at  all  seasons,  with  few  exceptions,  through  its 
whole  extent.  'The  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  passes  near 
the  E.  border.  Capital,  Yazoo  City.  Pop.  22,373,  of  whom 
5657  were  free,  and  16,716  slaves. 

YAZOO  CFTY,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Yazoo 
CO.,  Mississippi,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  50  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Jackson.  It  is  situated  in  a rich  cotton-growing 
region,  and  has  con.siderable  business.  About  50.000  bales 
of  cotton  are  received  here  annually  and  shipped  to  New 
Orleans  by  steamboats,  which  navigate  the  river  in  all  stages 
of  water.  'The  village  contains  several  churches  and  2 
newspaper  offices.  Pop.  about  2060. 

YAZV.Y,  lAZVA  or  .lASWA,  yJs'vd.  a river  of  Russia  rises 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  government  of  I’erm, 
flows  generally  W..  and  after  a course  of  nearly  120  miiKi. 
joins  the  Vishera  about  15  miles  E.  of  'Tcherdyn 
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YBA,  ee^Bi.  a maritime  village  of  the  island  of  Luzon, 
Philippines,  80  miles  N.W.  of  Manila. 

YBBS.  a town  and  river  of  Lower  Austria.  See  IPS. 

YBBSITZ.  a market-town  of  Austria.  See  Ipsitz. 

YBKH.V,  a lake  of  South  America.  See  Ibera. 

YBEKG,  IBERG,  ee'b^RG,  or  IBRIG,  ee/brio,  a village  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  7 miles  N.E.  of  Schwytz,  with 
medicinal  springs.  Pop.  1500. 

Y’^BICUY,  e-Be-kwee',  a river  of  South  America,  Uruguay, 
rises  on  the  Brazilian  frontier,  and  joins  the  Paraguay  Kiver 
opposite  Yapegu,  after  a IV.  course  of  200  miles. 

VGA,  a town  and  province  of  Peru.  See  Ica. 

Y'CACOS,  e-kd/koce,  C.\PE,  a headland  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Cuba,  bounding  the  Bay  of  Matanzas  on  the  N.E.  Lat.  23° 
9'  N..  Ion.  81°  10'  W. 

Y'E,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  for- 
merly capital  of  a province,  on  the  Tenasseriin  Coast,  Fur- 
ther India,  on  the  river  Ye.  near  its  mouth,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  90  miles  S.E.  of  .Maulmain. 

YE,  a river  of  British  India,  has  a short  course,  but  is 
navigable  by  boats  for  about  20  miles  from  the  ocean. 

Y'EA'l)0N,a  township.  England,  co.  of  York,  West  Riding. 

Y'EALMPTO.V,  y6lmp'ton,  a village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Devon,  on  the  Yealm  here  navigable  and  crossed 
by  a bridge.  It  has  a ruin,  said  to  have  been  a palace  of 
the  Sa.xon  kings.  Pop.  1155. 

YEBEXES,  y:pB.'\-n§s,  a market-town  of  Spain,  province 
and  21  miles  S.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  30G3. 

Y£bLE110N,  ya'blr;h-i-6N°L  a village  of  France,  departr 
ment  of  Seine-In ferieure.  8 miles  N.W.  of  Y'vetot.  P.  1187. 

Y'EBU.\II,  a small  and  lofty  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  off 
the  Arabian  coast,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Moilab. 

Y'ECL.A,  y.-\/kl;l,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  44  miles 
N.  of  Murcia.  Pop.  9333.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a height 
crowned  by  a ruined  Moorish  castle.  It  has  many  brandy 
distilleries. 

YED'DINGII.YM,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Y’ork,  East 
Riding. 

YEliDO,  YEDO  or  JEDDO,  y^d'do,  written  also  lEDO,  a 
city  and  the  second  capital  of  Japan,  it  being  the  residence 
of  the  Sio-gun,  or  military  emperor,  on  the  Gulf  of  Y'eddo, 
S.E.  coa.st  of  the  island  of  .\iphon.  Lat.  35°  40'  N.,  Ion.  139° 
40'  E.  Pop.  1,500,000.  It  is  stated  to  be  enclosed  by  a 
trench,  and  intersected  by  numerous  canals  and  branches 
of  a river,  navigable  for  vessels  of  moderate  burden.  It  has 
a fortified  palace  with  very  extensive  grounds,  many  noble 
residences  ornamented  externally  with  .sculptures  and 
painting,  some  large  temples  and  other  public  edifices,  and 
numerous  conventual  establishments;  but  its  dwellings  are 
mostly  of  wood,  and  it  suffers  frequently  from  destructive 
fires.  The  Imperial  Library  is  said  to  contain  150,000  vo- 
lumes. The  Dutch  have  long  had  a commercial  mission 
here,  and  both  the  Americans  and  British  have  recently 
concluded  treatie.s,  from  which  important  results  may  be 
expected.  Outside  of  the  city  are  two  large  suburbs. 

YEDDO,  GULF  OF,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  Japan.  Length,  S.  to 
N.,  70  miles,  breadth  at  entrance  40  miles.  At  its  N.  extre- 
mity are  the  city  of  Yeddo  and  the  mouths  of  .several  rivers. 

Y'EE-TCIIANG  or  Y1-TCU.4NG,  a town  of  China,  province 
of  Hoo-pe. 

YEE-TCIIOO  or  YI-TCIIOU,  yee'choo^  a town  of  China, 
province  of  .Shan-toong.  capital  of  a department,  on  the  Y-ho, 
140  niile.s  .S.E.  of  Tsee-nan. 

YEFRE.MOV,  lEFRE.MOV  or  JEFREMOW,  yJf'rA-movL  a 
town  of  Ru.ssia,  government  and  78  miles  S.E.  of  Toola. 
Pop.  7366.  It  i.s  enclosed  by  earthen  ramparts,  and  has 
several  suburbs,  numerous  churcln^s.  and  4 annual  fairs. 

YEFTEREVSKAl.Y,  lEFTEREVSKAlA  or  JEFTEREW- 
SKA.IA,  y^f-t.i-r^v-ski'd.  a market-town  of  South  Russia,  in 
the  Don  Co.^sack  country,  on  the  Medvieditsa,  225  miles  N.E. 
of  .Vovo-Tcherkask.  Pop.  about  1000. 

YEGEN  or  YEXEN.  y.l-iiSiP,  a village  of  Spain,  Andalusia, 
province  and  about  45  miles  from  Granada,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  .Sierra  .\eva<la.  Pop.  1013. 

YEGORLYK  or  JEGORLYK,  yd-gor-lik',  a river  of  Russia, 
rises  in  a N.  branch  of  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Circassia,  and  joins  the  Manitch  about 
30  miles  W.  of  Manitch  or  Lake  Bol-llmen,  after  a cou.".so  of 
about  190  miles. 

YEG!)RYEV.SK  or  JEGORJEVSK,  y.-l-gor-y&vsk', or  JEGO- 
RIWUVSK,  a town  of  Ru.ssia,  government  and  58  miles 
N.W.  of  Riazan.  Pop.  1106. 

YEGUA  (ySghva  or  y;lAvd)  CREEK,  an  affluent  of  the 
Brazos,  is  formed  by  three  branches,  the  First.  Second,  and 
Third  Yegua,  whicii  unite  on  the  N.  boundary  of  Washing- 
ton cou’<ty.  It  follows  that  bt)undary  until  it  enters  the 
liver.  ab.iut  5 miles  N.E.  of  Indcqtendence. 

YEIA,  lEIA  or  JEI.\.  y.Vy;i.  a river  of  Russia,  rises  in 
the  W.  of  the  government  of  (’aiicasus,  near  Dinitrievsk, 
flows  first  N.W.  and  then  W.,  and  falls  into  a bay  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  after  a course  of  about  140 
miles. 

YE-loBBI.  ye-jub'bee.  a large  commercial  town  of  South 
Abys-sinia.  Amhara,  district  of  Gojam,  N.  of  the  Abai  River. 
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YEKATERINBOORCJ,  lEK ATERINBOURG,  JKKATE 
RINENBURG,  y.i-ki-ta-re-n&n-booRg',  or  EKATERINBURG.  I 
(i.  e.  “Catherine’s  borough,”)  a town  of  .Asiatic  Russiiu,  j 
capital  of  the  Ural  mining  district,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  j 
Ural  Jlountains,  government  and  170  miles  S.E.  of  Perm,  j 
lat.  56°  50'  14"  N.,  Ion.  60°  34'  44"  E.,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Iset,  at  on  elevation  of  about  860  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
streets  are  long  and  .straight  but  unpaved,  having,  how  1 
ever,  planks  or  logs  laid  on  each  side  for  foot-passengers  j 
The  principal  street  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and  ! 
is  crossed  by  numerous  smaller  streets,  leading  directly  j. 
to  the  bank  of  the  Iset.  A number  of  the  houses  are  of  j 
wood,  but  there  are  also  a great  many  of  stone,  built  in  a i 
handsome  and  substantial  style,  and  possessing  as  much  ] 
internal  comfort  as  exterior  elegance.  On  the  S.E.  bank  j 
of  the  river,  the  buildings  are  spread  over  an  extensive  j 
plain,  which  is  connected  with  the  city  by  a handsome  ' 
bridge;  these  buildings  include  the  Government  magazines,  j 
mills,  factories,  &c.,  and  enclose  an  extensive  square  or  | 
market-place.  On  the  opposite  side  the  streets  are  spacious 
and  elegant,  and  the  stone  edifices,  the  habitations  of  mer- 
chants and  mine  proprietors,  exceedingly  hand.^ome.  The 
cutting,  polishing,  and  engraving  of  precious  stones,  forms 
a principal  branch  of  industry  in  Yekaterinboorg,  and  the 
art  is  here  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Parties  of 
exiles  frequently  pa.ss  through  the  town,  amounting  iu 
number  yearly,  it  is  stated,  to  5000.  Pop.  15,000. 

YEKATERININSKOI  or  JEKA'TERININSKOI,  yd-kS-ti- 
re-nin-skoP,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government  and  N.E. 
of  Viatka.  i 

YEKATERINODAR,  lEKATERINODAR  or  JEKATERI- 
NODAR,  yi-k^-ta-re-no-daR/,  written  also  EK  ATERINODAR, 
a town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Black  Sea  or  j 
Tschernomorski  Co.ssacks,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuban, 
about  100  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  135  miles  S.  of  Azof. 
Yekateriuodar  is  the  seat  of  the  Cossack  Hetman,  and  other 
authorities  for  the  district.  On  every  .side  is  swamp  and  mo-  j 
rass,  forming  a mud  defence  to  the  town,  in  which  carriage,  | 
horse,  and  traveller  often  stick  fast  fur  many  hours.  P.  5000.  i 

YEKATERINOGRAD,  lEKATERlNOGRAD  or  JEKATE-  | 
RINOGRAD,  yi-kii-ta-re-no-grdd/,  written  al.so  EKATERI- 
NOGRAD,  a town  and  fortress  of  Russia,  government  of 
Caucasus,  20  miles  W.  of  Mosdok,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Terek,  lat.  43°  40'  N.,  Ion.  43°  55'  E.  This  is  the  most  iin-  i 
portant  military  post  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  line,  and  was  j 
founded  in  1777  by  Prince  Potemkin,  to  whose  memory  z ! 
stone  triumphal  arch  was  here  erected  by  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine II.  Pop.  about  5000. 

YEKATERINO'PUL,  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment and  103  miles  S.  of  Kiev.  Pop.  1000. 

YEK.ATERINOSLAV,  lEKATERlNOSLAV  or  JEKATE- 
RIN08LAV,  y;i-kdUA-re-no-slavd,  written  al.so  EKATERI- 
NOSL.W  and  EKATERINOSLAM',  a government  of  South 
Rmssia;  lat.  47°  to  4S°  20'  N.,  Ion.  33°  30'  to  39°  40'  E.; 
having  a separate  portion  in  Don  Cossacks,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Don;  area  25.810  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into 
two  sections  by  the  Dnieper,  about  three-fourths  lying  E., 
and  one-fourth  IV.  of  that  river.  The  E.  portion  belongs 
to  the  steppe  country  of  South  Russia,  being  fiat,  mono- 
tonous, without  trees,  often  without  water,  and  with  a 
lean  saliferous  soil.  The  W.  portion  is  more  undulating, 
and  more  fruitful.  The  minerals  are  granite,  lime,  chalk, 
salt,  and  garnets.  Wheat,  spelt,  barley,  and  oats  are  raised 
in  quantity  sufficient  for  local  consumption;  and  hemp, 
flax,  poppies,  peas,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  also  cultivated. 
The  chief  wealth  of  the  government  consists  in  its  innu- 
merable herds  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  many  of  tliem  meri- 
nos, goats,  and  swine.  Bees  yield  a large  return  ; and  the 
silk  culture  is  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  at  Mariopol,  and 
the  Armenians  at  Nakhchivan.  Some  cloth,  leather,  candle.s, 
and  beer  are  made,  and  some  tallow-smelting  carried  on; 
and  there  are  no  less  than  225  distilleries.  The  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  7 districts.  Capital,  Y'ekateriiioslav. 
Pop.  902,363. 

YEKATERINOSLAV,  lEKATERlNOSLAV,  JKKATERI- 
NOSLAV,  EKATERINOSLAV  or  EK.ATERINOSLAW,  a 
fortified  town  of  South  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
its  own  name,  820  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Petersburg,  near  tlie 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper;  lat.  48°  27'  50"  N.,  Ion.  35°  5' 

5.3"  E.  Pop.  13.500.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
has  an  eccle.-iastical  seminary  and  manufactures  of  cloths 
and  silks.  It  was  founded  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  in 
1784. 

YEKATERINSKAIA,  lEKATKRINSKAI A or  JEK.ATE- 
RINSKAJA,  y.A-kd-t.-i-rin-skPd,  a market-town  of  Russia, 

Don  Coss.ack  country,  on  the  Donets,  56  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Novo-'l’cherkask.  Pop.  1000. 

YEKATERI.NSKA1.A,  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Koorsk,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Novoi  Oskol. 

YEKATERINSTADT,  JEK ATRl N.^^TADT.  y.d-kd-t.d-rccn- 
stdtP,  or  YEKATERINOGRAD,  a village  of  Ru.ssia,  govern- 
ment and  45  miles  N.E.  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga. 

YELABOOGA,  lELABOUGA  or  JELABUGA.  y.d-ld-boo' 
gd,  a town  of  Russia,  governunmt  and  210  miles  S.S.E.  o'. 
Viatka,  on  the  Kama,  near  a small  lake.  Near  it  are  the 
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rums  of  i Shaman  V^mj  !e,  where  there  was  long  a cele- 
brates! oracle.  Foii  3500. 

i’KLAGvtOI,  lEtiAGOUI  or  JELAGUI,  yA-ld-goo'ee,  or 
ELAGUI  1 Id-goo/ee.  a river  of  Siberia,  rises  in  hit.  63°  N. 
and  Ion.  33°  E.,  in  the  government  of  Yenisei.«k,  flows  E., 
and  dividing  into  several  arms,  joins  the  Yenisei  on  the 
left,  in  lat.  63°  N.  and  Ion.  90°  E.,  after  a course  of  above 
200  miles 

YKLA'IO.VI,  lEEATOM  or  JELATOM.  yd-ll-tom'.  or  JE- 
bATMA,  a town  of  llu.ssia,  government  and  158  miles  N. 
of  Tambov,  on  the  Oka.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  churches,  ma- 
nufactures of  vitriol  and  copper  wares,  and  a flourishing 
export  trade. 

YELDIIA.M,  GREAT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Es.sex. 

YKLDIIAM.  LITTLE,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Essex. 

YELKTS,  lELHTS,  JELETZ,  yA-l^tsb  a town  of  Russia, 
gov'ernment  and  102  mi'es  E.S.E.  of  Orel,  on  the  Sosna.  It 
is  old,  but  regularly  built;  has  paved  streets,  12  stone  and 
2 wooden  churche.s,  3 poor-houses,  and  manufactures  of  soap, 
leather,  ironware,  and  jeweli'y;  a bell  foundry,  numerous 
locksmiths,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  corn.  Iron  abounds 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  28,504. 

YEL'EORD.  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Oxford. 

YELISAVETGRAD,  lELlSABETGRAD  or  JELTSABET- 
GRAD,  yA-le-sd-v^t'grddL  written  al.so  ELIS.ABETGRAD  and 
EI.ISA  VETGRAD.  a fortified  town  of  South  Ru.ssia,  govern- 
ment and  130  miles  N.  of  Kher.son,  on  the  Ingool.  (lugul.) 
Pop.  10,000.  It  it  regularly  built,  has  several  suburbs,  mili- 
tary magazines,  and  a large  hospital. 

YELL,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  Scotland,  the  second 
of  the  group  in  size,  aud  the  most  N.  except  Unst,  is  sepa- 
rated on  the  S.  from  Mainland  by  Yell  Sound.  L>‘ngth 
from  N.  to  S.  17  miles,  extreme  breadth  7^  miles.  Area  94 
square  miles.  Pop.,  including  the  island  of  Fetlar,  in  1851, 
2096.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  agriculture  almost 
neglected,  whale  and  other  fishing  being  the  chief  employ- 
ment. 

YELL,  a county  situated  in  the  W.  central  pc.rt  of  Arkan- 
sas, contains  970  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Fourche  La  Fave  and  Petit  Jean  Rivers,  and  the  Arkansas 
washes  its  N.E.  border.  The  surface  is  diversified;  the  soil 
mostly  productive.  Magazine  Mountain,  of  this  county,  is 
estimated  at  2000  feet  high  Capital,  Danville.  Pop.  tA533, 
of  whom  5335  w'ere  free,  and  998  slaves. 

YELL,  a county  of  Towa.  See  Webster. 

YEIVLING,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Huntingdon. 

YEL'LOW  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Campbell  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

YELLOW  BREECHES  CREEK,  in  the  S.  part  of  Penn.syl- 
vania,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  York  and  Cum- 
berl.and  counties,  and  enters  the  Susquehanna  River  about 
4 miles  below  Harrisburg.  It  affords  permanent  motive 
power. 

YELLOW  BUD.  a post-office  of  Ro.ss  co.,  Ohio. 

YELLOW  BUSH,  a post-office  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Mississippi. 

YM'ILLOW  CREEK,  of  Pennsylvania,  unites  with  Black 
Lick  Creek,  in  Indiana  county. 

YELLOW  CREEK,  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  flows 
south-westward  and  eutei-s  Luxapatilla  Creek,  in  Lowndes 
co..  Mi.s.si8sippi. 

YELLOW  CREEK,  in  the  E.  part  of  Ohio,  flows  through 
Jefferson  county,  and  enters  the  Ohio  River  2 or  3 miles 
below  Wellsville. 

YELLOW  CREEK,  of  Missouri,  rises  in  Sullivan  co.,  and 
flowing  southward  enters  Grand  River  from  the  left,  on  the 
W.  border  of  Chariton  county. 

YELLOW  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Lumpkin  co.,  Georgia. 

Y'ELLOW  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

YELLOW  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Knox  co..  Kentucky. 

YELLOW  CREEK,  a township  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  intersected  by  the  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburg  Railroad.  Pop.,  including  Wellsville, 
20S5. 

YELLOW  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois. 

YELLOW  CREEK,  a vill.age  of  Chariton  co.,  Missouri, 
about  85  miles  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

YELLOW  CREEK,  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa,  falls  into  the 
Missis.sippi  River. 

YELLOW  CREEK  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery 
fO..  Tennessee. 

YELLOW  HEAD  GROVE,  a small  post-village  of  Will  co., 
Illinois. 

YELLOW  JACKET  CREEK,  of  Troup  co.,  Georgia,  enters 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  several  miles  IV.  of  La  Grange. 

Vr.LLOW-KNIFE.  a river  of  British  North  America,  enters 
lJ>e  Great  Slave  Lake,  after  a southward  course  of  at  least 
130  miles. 

YELLOW  LAKE,  of  Alexandria  township,  Jefferson  co.. 
New  York,  is  about  3 miles  long. 

YELLOW  MEDICINE  RIVER,  of  Minnesota,  has  its 
source  in  about  44°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  96°  40'  W.  Ion.;  flowing 
at  first  easterly,  and  afterwards  north-easterly,  it  fatls  into 
St.  Peter  s River,  in  about  44°  44'  N.  lat.,  and  95°  26'  W.  Ion. 
Length  aliout  100  miles. 
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YELLOW  MOUNTAIN,  a post-office  of  Yancey  co..  North 
Carolina. 

YELLOW  RIVER,  Georgia,  a branch  of  the  Ocmulgoc. 
rises  in  Gwinnett  co.,  and  flowing  southward,  unites  with 
the  other  branch  a few  miles  S.  of  Covington. 

YELLOW  RIVER,  of  Wisconsin,  rises  in  the  N,  part  of 
the  state,  and  flowing  south-westward,  falls  into  Chippewa 
River,  near  the  middle  of  Chippewa  county. 

YELLOW  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Gwinnett  co.,  Georgia, 
21  miles  E.N.E.  of  Atlanta. 

YELLOW  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co..  Indiana. 

YELLOW  RIVER,  a large  river  of  Cbina.  See  Ho.vng-Ho. 

YELLOW  RIVER,  the  name  of  .several  .streams  in  Ireland, 
tributaries  to  the  Moy  and  Boyne. 

YEL'LOW  SEA,  (Chinese  W)iang-hai,  hw3ng'hU.)  an  ex- 
tensive inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  China ; 
between  lat.  33°  and  41°  N.,  Ion.  117°  22'  and  127°  10'  E.; 
having  W.  the  Chinese  provinces  Kiangsoo,  Shantung  and 
Pechelee,  N.  Leaotong,  and  E.  the  peninsula  of  Corea ; length 
about  620  miles;  greatest  breadth  about  400  miles.  N.  and 
N.W.  it  terminates  in  the  Gulfs  of  Leaotong  and  Pechelee, 
into  the  latter  of  which  flow  numerous  large  and  importani 
rivers.  Two  peninsulas  project  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  one  in 
the  province  of  Leaotong,  terminating  in  the  narrow  point 
called  the  " Regent’s  Sword  ;”  the  other  in  Shantung,  termi- 
nating in  the  promontory  of  the  same  name.  On  the  E 
coast  are  numerous  groups  of  islets,  part  of  which  are 
included  in  the  Corean  Archipelago.  'The  Yellow  Sea  is  very 
shallow,  aud  obtains  its  name  from  the  muddy  lemon-yellow 
color  of  its  water  near  the  land,  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  bottom,  which  is  often  touched  by  vessels  navigating 
the  sea.  The  large  quantity  of  all  uvium  continually  brought 
into  it  by  the  rivers  Hoang-ho  and  Y"ang-t.se-kiang,  causes  if 
gradually  to  decrease  in  depth.  No  cities  of  importance 
are  on  its  shores. 

YELLOW  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania 

YELLOW  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Hampshire  co.,  West 
Virginia. 

YELLOW  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Indiana. 

Y'ELLOW  SPRINGS,  Pennsylvania.  See  Chester  Spri.ngs 

YELLOW  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Claiborne  co.,  Tennes 
see,  233  miles  from  Nashville. 

YELLOW  SPRINGS,  a flouri.shing  post-village  in  Miami 
township.  Greene  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Little  Miami  Railrf)ad, 
about  midway  between  Xenia  and  Springfield,  being  9 mile.« 
from  either,  and  74  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati;  lat.  39°  45' 
N.,  Ion.  84°  15'  W.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  the  healthfuiness  of  its  climate,  and  the  medicinal 
and  restorative  character  of  the  waters  from  which  it  takes, 
its  name.  It  contains  3 churches,  viz.  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian. and  Christian;  10  stores,  including  2 bookstores;  2 
hotels,  3 .school-houses,  and  Antioch  College,  a flourishing 
institution  incorporated  in  1852.  In  some  particulars  of  its 
aim  and  scope,  this  college  differs  from  most  of  the  higher 
literary  institutions  of  the  country.  It  recognises  the  claims 
of  the  female  sex  to  equal  opportunities  of  education  with 
the  male,  and  these  opportunities  it  designs  to  confer.  Its 
founders  believe  that  labors  and  expenditures  for  the  higher 
education  of  men  will  tend  indirectly  to  elevate  the  cha- 
racter of  women  ; but  they  are  certain  that  all  wise  efforts 
for  the  improved  education  of  women  will  speed  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  whole  human  family.  'I’he  president  of  the  insti- 
tution is  the  Rev.  Austin  Craig,  D.D.  It  has  9 professors  or 
instructors.  During  the  collegiate  year  1854-5,  it  was  at- 
tended by  397  students;  of  whom  238  were  males,  and  141 
females.  'The  number  of  students  in  1863  was  161.  The 
library  numbers  4000  volumes,  and  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  college  edifices  consist  of  one  main  building,  a large 
and  handsome  structure,  and  two  dormitory  buildings,  'i’he 
former  is  in  the  form  of  a cross,  170  feet  long  and  110  feet 
wide,  designed  for  chapel,  library,  lecture-room,  laboratory, 
recitation-rooms,  &c.  'The  two  dormitory  buildings  stand 
back  from  the  main  building  about  70  feet,  one  on  the  N., 
the  other  on  the  S.  side,  the  distance  between  the  two  being 
about  350  feet.  Their  dimensions  are  39  feet  by  160  feet,  and 
4 stories  high.  They  are  situated  in  a beautiful  enclosure, 
20  acres  in  extent,  and  are  surrounded  by  a street  75 
feet  in  width.  Adjoining  the  college  plat  on  the  E.  is  a 
highly  romantic  and  picturesque  ravine,  affording  all  the 
scenic  variety  of  overhanging  cliffs,  waterfalls,  isolatt'd  rocks, 
numerous  gushing  springs,  deeply  embowered  amid  climb- 
ing vines  and  clustering  evergreens,  threaded  with  varied 
walks,  inviting  the  pedestrian  by  their  cooling  shade  and 
graceful  bowers.  » 

Y’ellow  Spring  is  situated  about  half  a mile  N.E.  of  Antioch 
College.  It  discharges,  from  a crevice  in  a limestone  rock, 
above  100  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  A large  aud  well 
regulated  water-cure  establishment  has  been  opened  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a mile  .southward  of  the  -siiring. 
Valuable  limestone  quarries  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  The 
population  in  1860  was  1319. 

Y’ELLOVV  SPRINGS,  a post-vi  Jage  of  Des  Moiiien  co., 
Iowa,  15  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Burlii  gton.  Pep.  of  the  town- 
ship in  1860, 1604. 
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(•Ji^test,  affluent  of  the  Missouri,  has  its  source  In  Sublette’s 
Lake,  in  about  43°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  110°  W.  Ion.  Flowing  in 
a general  north-easterly  course,  it  falls  into  the  Missouri, 
hi  nbout  48°  5'  N.  lat,  and  104°  IV.  Ion.  At  its  mouth  it  is 
about  800  yards  wide.  Length  estimated  at  1000  miles,  for 
Too  or  800  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  navigable. 

YELLOWSTONE,  a post-office  of  Paulding  co.,  Georgia. 

\ELLOWSTONE,  a post-office  of  Lafayette  co.,  Wisconsin. 

ELLO'VSTORE,  a post-office  of  Hawkins  co.,  Tennessee. 

■N  ELLOW-WATER,  a small  river  of  Alabama  and  Florida, 
ri.ses  in  Covington  co.,  Alabama,  and  flows  south-westward 
through  Florida  into  Pensacola  Bay. 

YELLtVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Marion  co.,  Arkan- 
l as,  about  1*25  miles  N.  by  M'.  of  Little  Rock. 

YELNIA,  lELNIA,  .TELNIA,  y^Pne-d,  or  YELNA,  jWnK, 
i town  of  Russia,  government  and  43  miles  E.S.E.  of  Smo- 
lensk. on  the  Desna.  Pop.  ‘2016. 

VEL'YERTOFT,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Northampton. 

YEL'VERTON.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Norfolk. 

YEL'VINGTON,  a post-village  iu  Daviess  co.,  Kentucky, 
156  miles  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

YEM.VM.VH  or  YEMAMEIl,  y&m-dtma,  a district  of 
Nedjed,  with  a valley  (wady)  of  its  own  name,  regarded  as 
the  garden  of  Arabia.  Lat.  about  24°  N.,  Ion.  47°  30'  E. 

YEMtRO  or  YA.AIBO,  ydmtbo,  a maritime  town  of  Arabia, 
Hejaz,  on  a low,  sandy,  and  bare  tract,  ne.ar  the  Red  Sea, 
130  miles  S.W'.  of  Medina,  of  which  city  it  is  the  port.  It 
consists  of  about  1500  houses,  exclosed  by  a wall.  It  has  a 
sheltered  harbor,  and  is  garri,«oned  by  Egyptian  troops;  but 
it  is  in  decay.  It  is  a place  of  transit  for  pilgrims  from  Egypt 
to  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia. 

YEMEN,  ySm'en,  a principal  division  of  Arabia,  occupies 
the  S.W.  angle  of  the  peninsula,  adjacent  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb.  'The  name  originally  signified  the  country 
on  the  rif/ht  hand,  but  the  same  term  was  also  used  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  good  fortune,  and  hence,  in  the  pro.sperous 
days  of  this  country,  the  secondary  sense  of  its  name  .seems 
to  have  been  that  most  generally  accepted,  and  Yemen  was 
known  to  the  Rom.ans  as  Arabia  Felix,  the  “ Happy  or  For- 
tunate -Vrabia.”  Yemen,  in  the  widest  sense,  is  bounded 
W.  by  the  Red  Sea,  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  N.  by  Hejaz  and 
Nejd,  and  E.  by  Iladramaut.  A chain  of  mountains  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  terminates 
at  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  dividing  the  country  into 
two  regions  physically  distinct,  namely,  a 'Tehama  or  lowland 
.letween  the  mountains  and  sea-shore,  and  an  elevated 
■uountainous  tract  to  the  eastward  of  the  former.  'The 
Tehama  of  Yemen  varies  in  width  from  10  miles  to  30  miles, 
and  is  a barren  desert  wherever  it  is  not  irrigated  by  streams 
from  the  mountains.  'These  streams  are  perennial  in  the 
highlands,  but  in  tbe  low  country  they  flow  only  during  the 
rains,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  after  a succession  of 
three  or  four  dry  seasons,  their  beds  become  overgrown  with 
orushwood  so  as  to  be  nearly  obliterated.  Banks  of  coral 
line  the  seii-shore,  and  wherever  they  leave  an  opening, 
afford  secure  anchorage  within. 

'The  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  desert  plain,  enclos- 
ing valleys  of  great  luxuriance.  The  table-land  in  the  in- 
terior of  Yemen  has  an  estimated  elevation  of  4000  feet,  and 
some  of  its  mountain  groups,  as  Saber,  (sil/ber,)  S.  of  'Taas, 
Is  supposed  to  attain  a height  of  7000  or  8000  feet.  Granite 
is  probably  the  ba.sis  of  all  these  mountains,  but  on  the 
road  from  Mocha  by  Zebeed  to  Sana,  the  rock  which  firs! 
occurs  is  porphyry,  fractured  so  regularly  into  columns,  that 
the  steep  cliffs  sometimes  present  the  appearance  of  organ- 
pipes;  trap-rocks  with  basalt  succeed,  and  at  Sana  the  com- 
mon building-.stone  is  a lava.  Mount  Saber,  likewise,  is  sn 
immense  ma.ss  of  trachyte  and  Other  volcanic  rocks.  It  is 
said  by  the  Arabs  to  nourish  on  its  slopes  all  the  plants  of 
the  earth.  It  is  clothed  with  superb  forests  to  the  summit. 
Ou  the  almost  inaccessible  ledges  of  its  rocky  sides  are  perched 
numerous  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  enrich  them- 
selves by  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  of  Idtat.  M'ithiri  the 
precincts  of  Saber  are  said  to  be  100  sheikhs  or  petty  chief- 
tains, who  are  virtually  indepeudent.  Kusumma,  too.  is  a 
high  mountain  covered  to  its  summit  with  coffee  plantii- 
tiong.  In  all  these  mountainous  districts  there  are  nume- 
rous ancient  families,  dwelling  in  their  almost  inaccessible 
castles,  and  .scarcely  acknowledging  a political  supiu-ior. 

'The  country  has  long  ceiused  to  be  combined  under  one 
government.  'The  frontier  provinces  have  in  several  in- 
stances become  independent,  and  the  Yemen  proper  of  the 
present  day,  or  the  dominion  of  the  Imam  of  Sana,  does  not 
probably  embrace  above  two-thirds  of  the  territory  formerly 
included  under  the  same  general  title. 

'The  capital  of  Yemen  is  Sana.  Aden,  on  the  sea-shore  to 
the  S.,  is  now  a British  emporium.  Shehr  is  a seaport  on 
the  Rwl  S*^,  W.  of  Makallah;  the  seaport  of  .Jisan  or 
Gasim.  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  Aboo-Arish,  has  a con- 
siderable trade  in  senna  and  coffee.  Mocha  on  the  Red 
Sea  is  also  a pliice  of  considerable  trade.  'The  N.  limit  of 
Yemen  on  this  sea  is  generally  assumed  to  bo  at  Ilalee, 
(Hail.)  in  18°  36'  N. 

Yemen,  taken  collectively,  still  Iiears  unmistakeable  traces 
of  its  ancient  superiority  in  wealth  and  civilization,  the 


natural  rauses  of  which  must  be  sought  in  its  great  exteut 
of  elevated  table-land,  with  temperate  valleys  and  copious 
springs,  and  in  its  position  on  the  route  of  the  caravans  that 
conveyed  the  Indian  merchandise  from  the  shores  of  iladra- 
maut to  Phoenicia.  Besides  its  numerous  towns,  which  an- 
large  and  well  built,  it  is  characterized  by  the  great  numl)ei 
of  castles,  many  of  them  strong  and  capacious,  scattered 
over  its  hills,  and  in  which  petty  chiefs  with  their  fjmiiies 
and  retainers,  like  the  barons  of  Europi-  in  the  middle  age,s, 
live  in  absolute  independence.  'The  dialects  spoken  by  the 
mountaineers  are  very  numerous,  and  the  language  of  the 
Tehama  is  quite  unintelligible  on  the  highland,  llamyaritic 
inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Dhofar.  (the  .Saphara  of 
Ptolemy.)  12  miles  S.E.  of  Yerim,  and  at  llisn-Ghorab,  (the 
site  of  the  ancient  Cane,)  on  the  sea-coast,  at  Sana,  and  at 
Maveb.  Yemen  has  two  great  schools  or  universities,  one 
at  Zebeed  for  Sunnites,  and  another  at  Da  mar  for  the  Zei- 
dee.  (Zeidi.)  The  latter  is  the  prinailing  sect  in  Yemen,  as 
well  as  among  the  mountains  N.,  the  Bedowin  round  Mecca, 
and  even  the  Sherif  of  iMecca  himself,  belonging  to  the  here- 
tical Ze'idee.  Our  knowledge  of  this  extensive  country  is 
too  imperfect  to  justify  any  attempt  at  an  estimate  of  its 
population. 

YEMTSA,  IE5ITSA.  .lEM'TZA.  ygmt'.sa,  or  EMTZA,  a river 
of  Russia,  government  of  Archangel,  joins  the  North  Dwina 
on  the  left,  after  a course  of  about  95  miles. 

YEN-CIIOW-FOO,  ygn-chbw'foo/,  or  YEN-'TCIIEOU-FOU, 
yen'chS-oo'foo',  a town  of  China,  province  of  Che-kiang.  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Iloei-choo  or  Green  River  with  the 
'Tebsn-tang-kiang,  about  75  miles  S.W.  of  Hang-chow,  lat. 
29°  37'  12"  N.,  Ion.  119°  32'  47"  E.  1 1 has  walls  fully  4 miles 
in  circuit,  and  is  otherwise  fortified  after  the  Chinese  man- 
ner. It  has  manufactures  of  rough  lacquered  ware,  which 
is  sold  much  cheaper  than  in  places  nearer  the  sea.  A little 
below  the  town  are  2 handsome  pagodas,  one  of  them  called 
Iloo-lung-ta,  situated  on  a curious  conical  hill.  Pop.  about 
200  000. 

YENDOYICIITSKA,  JENDOVICIITSKA,  j§n-do-veechy- 
skd,  or  ENDOVICIITCIIA,  a market-town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment and  8 miles  W.N.VY,  of  Y'oronezh,  near  the  Don. 
Pop.  1000. 

YENDUA,  y§n-doo'^,  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands.  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  \Y.  of  Sandalwood  Bay ; lat.  16°  50'  S.,  Lon 
178°  14' 41"  W.  It  is  about  12  miles  in  circuit,  and  properly 
forms  two  i.slands,  with  a narrow  channel  allowing  a Iioat 
to  pass  between  them.  On  the  S.  of  it  is  Porpoise  Harbor. 

YENGAN,  a town  of  China.  See  Yen-ng.\n-foo. 

YENGI-HISSAR,  ygng/ee  his'sar/.  or  YENGISHAR,  y^ng'- 
i.s-har^  (“New  Ca.stle,”)  a town  of  Chinese  Toorkistau,  85 
miles  IV'.N.W.  of  Yarkand,  on  the  route  to  Kashgar,  and 
famous  for  its  dancing  girls  and  musicians. 

YEXl,  yen'ee',  or  YENGI,  ySng'ee',  a Turkish  word  signi 
fying  “new,”  forming  the  prefix  of  various  names;  as 

YENI-BAZAR,  y^n'ee'  M-zar/,  a market-town  of  Euro- 
pean 'Turkey,  Bulgaria,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Shoomla. 

YENI-B.A.ZAR.  a town  of  Bosnia.  See  Novi-Baz.-vr. 

YENIDGE.  YENID.TE,  ysi/nee-ja  or  ySn^ij-J^  or  YENIDGE- 
VARDAR,  yi'nee-ji  vaR'dar'.  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
In  Macedonia.  25  miles  M'.N.W.  of  Salonica,  with  numerous 
mosques  and  schools.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  town  of 
Pella,  the  birth  place  ot  Alexander  the  Great. 

YENIDGE  or.IENID.TE  Lake,  of  European  Turkey,  is 
situated  a few  miles  S.  of  Yenidie.  Lemrth.  8 miles. 

YENIDGE-  (or  JENIDGE-)  Kl’ziLAGHAD.T.  y.Vnee-j.-\  kiz'- 
il-d-gSdjb  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ronni-Elee,  on  the 
'Tondja,  32  miles  N.  bv  lY.  of  Adrianople.  Pop.  2300. 

YENID.TE  KARA-SOO,  (SOU  or  SU,)  y.Vnee-j'l  kYvA  soo.  a 
town  of  European  'Turkey,  in  Roorn-Klee.  sanjak.  and  98  milesi 
4Y.N.5Y.  of  Gallipoli,  near  the  Gulf  of  Lagos.  Pop.  2500. 

YENI.TAII,  y5nTe-jd',  a village  of  West  A sia,  Persia,  pro- 
vince of  Azer'oaijan,  18  miles  E.  of 'Tukhti  Suleiman. 

YENIJAH,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pa.shalic  and  25  miles 
N.E.  of  Seevas. 

YENI KA  LE.  lENIK ALE  or .TENIK ALE.  ygn'e-kdff.i  writ- 
ten also  JANIKUL.  JENIKAL  or  ENIKALE,  a fortified 
town  of  South  Russia,  government  of  Taurida,  Crimea,  on 
the  N.W.  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Kertch,  65  milts  E.S.E 
of  Kaffa.  Pop.  1700.  It  is  defended  by  a strong  citadel, 
and  has  remains  of  the  ancient  Orthvn'on. 

YENIKALE,  JENIKALE  or  ENIKALE,  STRAIT  OF, 
known  to  the  ancients  as  the  CIMME/RIAN  BOSR'ORUS. 
{CimmeJrius  Bos’pnrus,)  the  strait  connecting  the  Sea  of 
Azof  with  tbe  Black  Sea.  Length  ‘20  miles,  breadth  8 to 
10  mile.s.  Where  .shallowest  it  is  stated  to  be  onlc  13  feet 
iu  depth.  'The  town  of  Yenikale  is  on  its  W.  side.  See 
Black  Sea;  Azof. 

YENISEI,  lENISEI  or  JENISEI.  y?n'e-.s.Ve  or  y?n'e-say/, 
ENISEI,  en-e-sA'e,  written  also  JENISEY.  one  of  vhe  great 
rivers  of  North  Asia,  Siberia,  its  basin  lying  betwvien  those 
of  the  Obi  and  Lena,  and  estimated  to  comprisi'  an  anxi  of 
1.045,000  square  miles.  It  rises  in  Mongolia.  Chine.se  Em- 
pire, about  lat.  51°  N.,  Ion.  98°  E..  flows  at  first  \Y.  to  the 
Russian  frontier,  and  afterwards  holds  a northward  cour.se 
to  its  wide  estuary  in  the  Arctic  Oc<>an.  lat.  7‘2°  30'  N.,  Ion. 
85°  E.,  200  miles  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Obi  'fotal  course 
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etftinialed  at  2500  miles.  It  traverses  the  centre  of  the 
grovernment  of  Yeniseisk,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is 
drained  by  it,  as  is  the  S.  half  of  the  government  of 
Irkootsk  by  its  principal  tributary  the  Angara,  which 
brings  into  it  the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Baikal.  On  its 
banks  are  the  town.-i  of  Saiansk,  Abakansk,  Krasnoyarsk, 
Yeniseisk,  Toorookhausk,  and  Kautaisk.  It  is  of  great 
breadth,  and  from  Toorookhansk  to  the  ocean  its  depth  has 
been  found  to  vary  from  2 to  8 fathoms;  but  as  it  flows 
mostly  through  a frozen  desert,  its  navigation  is  of  little 
service. 

YENISEI.  BAY  OP,  the  estuary  formed  by  the  river  Ye- 
nisei, at  its  junction  with  the  Arctic  Ocean,  extends  between 
hit.  69°  30'  and  73°  N.,  and  Ion.  85°  and  89°  E.  Breadth  at 
entrance  30  miles.  It  abounds  with  islands,  and  on  its  E. 
shore  is  the  village  of  Kantaisk. 

YENISPISK,  lENISEISK  or  JENISETSK,  ygn'e-sisk'  or 
yen'e-s.Visk,  a vast  government  of  Asiatic  Russia,  comprised 
in  East  Siberia,  between  Ion.  80°  and  107°  E..  and  extending 
from  lat.  51°  northward,  having  W.  the  governments  of 
Tomsk  and  Tobolsk,  E.  Irkootsk  and  the  province  of  Yakootsk, 
and  S.  the  Khalkas country,  (Chinese  douiiuion.s,)  from  wdiich 
last  it  is  separated  by  a lofty  mountain  chain  connected  with 
the  Altai.  Its  extent  is  nearly  commensurate  with  the  basin 
of  the  Yenisei,  which  traverses  its  centre;  but  besides  which 
it  comprises  the  courses  of  several  minor  rivers.  Population 
has  been  estimated  at  210.000.(?)  Surface  mountainous  in 
the  S.,  where  are  most  of  its  towns  and  settled  ti-acts,  with 
some  extensive  foi-ests;  it  progressively  declines  northward 
into  a desert  region,  peopled  only  by  scattered  'I'oongooses, 
Ostiaks,  Yakoots,  and  Samoieds.  According  to  Sir  George 
Simpson,  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  governed 
district  in  all  Siberia;  its  principal  wealth  is  in  the  precious 
metals,  the  country  between  the  Yenesei  and  Angara  being 
the  richest  gold-washing  tract  in  the  E.  part  of  Russian 
Asia.  Principal  towns.  Krasnoyarsk,  the  capital,  Abakansk, 
Atchinsk,  and  Yeniseisk. 

YENISEISK,  TENISEISK  or  JENISIESK,  a city  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  the  capital  of  a district,  on  the  Yenesei,  in  lat.  58° 
27'  17"  N.,  Ion.  92°  16'  48"  E.  Pop.  6000.  It  is  stated  to  be  3 
miles  in  circumference,  and  has  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, a custom-house,  and  arsenal,  with  an  active  export 
trade  in  furs,  and  in  Chinese  produce.  It  has  an  annual 
fair,  attended  by  persons  from  the  most  distant  quarters. 

YENI-SIIEIIR,  ('‘New  City,’’)  several  villages  of  Asia 
.'Vliuor.  two  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Antinclda  and 
Magnesia  ad  Meandrwn.  Also  a name  of  L.\ri3sa,  which  see. 

YENNE,  y6nn,  (anc.  EjarJna?)  a market-town  of  Savoy, 
on  the  Rhone,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Chambery.  Pop.  3227. 

YEN-NGAN-EOO,  y^n'xgdn-foo',  or  YEN'GANV,  a town  of 
Cliina,  province  of  Shen-see.  aapital  of  a department. 

YEN-TCIIEOU-FOU.  See  Yen-chow-foo. 

YEO,  a river  of  England.  See  Ivel. 

YEOMANDONG  or  ANOO-PIETOO-MOO  MOUNTAINS. 
See  Yoom.vdong. 

YEOO,  YEOU  or  YEU,  yd-oc/,  a considerable  river  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  flows  N.  by  E.  near  300  miles,  and  falls  into  the 
W.  side  of  Lake  Tchad.  Where  seen  by  Denham  and  Clap- 
perton,  it  was  above  50  yards  wide,  with  nearly  perpendicular 
banks,  a fine  sandy  bottom,  and  a strong  current  of  3 or  3^ 
miles  per  hour. 

YEOO  or  YEOU,  a walled  town  of  Central  Africa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  above  river.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
neatly  built  of  huts. 

Yl  O VLIU  or  YEOU-LIU,  yd-oo'  lyoo,  and  YEOO-LUN  or 
Y EOU-LU.N.  yd-ocV  lun,  two  islands  between  Kioo-Sioo  and  tlie 
Lfto-Ghoo  Islands,  respectively  belong  to  China  and  Japan. 

YEOVIL,  yo^vil.  a market  and  manufacturing  town  and 
parish  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset,  on  the  Yeo,  an  affluent 
of  the  Parret,  hei-e  cros.sed  l)y  a bridge,  near  the  borders  of 
Dorsetshire,  6 miles  W.  of  Sherborne.  Pop.  of  the  town,  in 
1851,  5985.  It  has  some  good  houses,  a church  with  an  an- 
cient crypt,  and  a union  workhouse.  Before  tliread  gloves 
came  into  extensive  use,  it  was  estimated  that  20.000  per- 
sons in  Yeovil  and  its  vicinity  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  gloves,  of  which  300.000  dozens  were  made 
annually.  Leather-dressing  and  some  small  woollen  manu- 
factures are  also  carried  on. 

YEO'VILTON.  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Somerset. 

YEPES.  ya'p^s.  (anc.  IspUnwnf)  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  22  miles  E.  of  'Toledo.  Pop.  3065.  'The  wittes  of  Yepes 
are  in  much  request.  'This  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippo, 
where  the  Celtiberians  defeated  the  Roman  pnetors  C.  Cal- 
purnius  and  L.  Quintus,  who  had  5000  men  slain. 

YEPIFAN,  JEPIFAN,  y^p-e-fiiP,  or  JEl'TTAN,  ySp-e-tSn/, 
a town  of  Russia,  government  and  49  miles  S.E.  of  Toola, 
on  the  Don.  Pop.  1900. 

YERABOLOOS  or  YERABOLUS,  yJr-d'ho-loo.s,  a .site  in 
North  Syria,  p.ashalic  and  60  miles  N. E.  of  Aleppo,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Euphratevs,  w’here  various  ruins  are  scattered 
over  a mound  supposed  to  imlicate  the  ancient  Hieraphlis. 

YERBA-BUENA,  yfr'bA  bwA'iid.  or  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
S('e  S.\N  Ftmncisco.  Jlisfnr)/,  p.age  1596. 

YERBESTON,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Pembroke. 

YERES.  vaiR,  a river  of  France,  departments  of  Seine-et- 
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Marne  and  Seine-et-Oise,  joins  the  Seine  at  Villeneuve,  10 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris,  after  a W.  course  of  50  miles. 

YERES,  a river  of  France,  department  of  Seine-Inferieare, 
enters  the  English  Channel  near  Dieppe,  after  a N.  course 
of  20  miles. 

YERES,  a village  of  France,  on  a river  of  its  own  name, 
in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise.  arrondissement  of  Cor- 
beil.  Pop.  978. 

YERIM,  yA'rim',  a small  town  of  Arabia,  district  of  Y'e- 
men,  75  miles  S.E.  of  Sana.  It  has  a strong  hill  fort. 

YER/MA,  (anc.  Gerltna?)  a market-town  of  Asia  Minor, 
Anatolia,  on  an  aflluentof  the  Sakareeyah,  (anc.  danjarius,) 

66  miles  S.W.  of  Angora.  It  was  anciently  a Roman  colony, 
and  it  has  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  with  ao'cif  mine- 
ral baths. 

YER.MALOFF,  an  island  of  the  Pacific.  See  Holt. 

YEROSLAN,  lEROSLAN  or  JEROSLAN.  yA-ro-slAnt, 
written  also  ERUSLAN  and  JERASLON,  a I’iver  of  Russia, 
rises  in  the  government  and  about  70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sara- 
tov, and  after  a course  of  nearly  180  miles,  joins  the  Volga 
18  miles  above  Kamyshin.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the 
Torgun. 

Y'ERVILLE,  yjR'veeP,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-Inferieure,  arrondissement  of  Yvetot.  P.  in  1852, 1869. 

YESIIIL-IRMAK  or  YECHIL-lllMAK.  yAsh/il  ir'inik.  or 
ir'mik',  written  also  JESCIIIL-ERM.AK  and  JEKIL-IR- 
MAK.  i.e.  “Green  River,”  (anc.  Fris.)  a river  of  Asia  .Minor, 
pashalic  of  Seevas,  after  a tortuous  N.  course  of  200  miles 
enters  the  Black  Sea,  12  miles  E.  of  Samsoon.  On  its  banks 
are  the  towns  of  'Tokat,  Amasia,  and  Charshumba.  Chief 
affluent,  the  Kelki,  (anc.  Ly'cus.)  from  the  E.,  which  has  a 
longer  course  than  the  river  to  which  it  is  tributary. 

YESIIIL-KOOL  or  YESCIIIL-KUL,  (the  “Green  Lake,”)  a I 
lake  of  Chinese  'Toorkistan,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Kiria;  lat.  36° 

10'  N.,  Ion.  83°  50'  E.  Length,  from  E.  to  IV..  30  miles.  It 
receives  several  rivers,  and  disposes  of  its  surplus  waters  by 
evaporation. 

YESSOor  JESS0,y§.s/so,  written  alsoIESO  and  YEZO;  and 
sometimes  called  MATSM.\I.  mlts-mP,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Japanese  Islands,  lat.  41°  24'  N.,  Ion.  140°  9'  E. ; seijarated 
on  the  S.  from  Niphon  by  the  Strait  of  Sangar,  and  N.  from 
the  Island  of  Saghalien  by  La  Perou.se  Channel.  Estimated 
area  62.500  square  miles.  A rugged  mountain  chain  tra- 
verses it  from  N.  to  S.,  and  it  contains  active  and  extinct 
volcanoes,  is  well  watered,  and  has  coasts  indented  by  nu- 
merous bays  and  harbors,  the  best  of  which  are  Volcano 
Bay  and  Edermo.  Its  N.  part  is  very  fertile.  'The  products 
corapri.se  wheat,  rice,  hemp,  tobacco,  fruits,  oak,  elm,  and 
birch  timber,  and  large  quantities  of  dried  salmon  and 
other  fish,  which  are  mostly  exchanged  ivith  the  Japaue.sc 
for  summer  clothing.  There  are  said  to  be  some  valuable 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Ye.sso  is  not  considered  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Japan,  but  a dependency  of  which  the  Japa- 
nese took  possession  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  I 
Russian  dominions  into  the  Koorile  Archipelago.  Its  inha- 
bitants preserve  their  own  religion,  laws,  customs,  and  pub- 
lic offices,  though  the  election  to  the  last  has  to  be  confirmed 
in  Japan.  'The  principal  city  is  Matsmai,  near  the  S.  coast. 

'The  Str.\it  of  Yesso,  between  this  island  and  Koonasheer, 
is  12  miles  across. 

YEST'E.  yAsRA,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  50  miles 
S.W.  of  .Albacete.  Pop.  5900.  It  has  remains  of  a castle  and 
fortification, s,  and  manufactures  of  woollens.  Near  it  are 
medicinal  baths. 

Y ESTER,  a village  of  Scotland.  See  Gifford. 

YE'ITIAN,  a river  of  Scotland.  See  Ythan. 

YE'TIWLM,  yAth'om,  a parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  co.  of  Roxburgh,  with  two  contiguous  villages, 
Kirk  and  'Town-Yetholm,  connected  by  a bridge  across  the 
Beaumont,  near  the  border  of  England,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Kel.so. 
Pop.  in  1851,  1352,  of  whom  about  1000  are  in  the  villages, 
many  in  Kirk-Yetholm  being  gipsies.  Yetholm  is  governed 
by  a baron-bailie,  and  has  a good  school-house,  several  bene- 
volent .societie.s,  and  2 annual  fairs  for  live  stock. 

YETIIOL.M,  a parish  of  New  South  Wales,  East  Australia, 
co.  of  Roxburgh,  E.  of  3Ielro.se. 

YE'T3IINSTER,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Dorset. 

YEU.  an  i.sland  of  France.  See  Ile  D’Yeu. 

YEVST,  lEVST,  JEVST,  JEWST,  yAvst,  or  EVST,  a river 
of  Rus.sia,  which  rises  in  the  E.  of  the  government  of  Livo- 
nia, flows  S.S.W..  and  after  a course  of  nearly  60  miles  joins 
the  right  bank  of  the  South  Dwina,  at  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  government  of  Vitebsk.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the 
Pedez. 

YEWNDOUN,  yun'doon',  a town  of  the  Burmese  domin- 
ions. on  the  Irrawaddy,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Prome. 

Y'EIVNGBENZA,  a town  of  Burmah.  See  You.xgbexzi 

YEZD.  yAzd,  a city  of  Persia,  capital  of  a province,  near 
the  E.  foot  of  a mountain  range  in  the  Persian  desert.  laL 
32°  10'  N.,  Ion.  56°  E.  Its  walls  are,  exclusive  of  a citadel, 
separately  fortified,  and  surrounded  by  a deep  trench,  .^ts 
bazaars  are  spacious,  and  it  has  flourishing  manufactmes 
of  velvets  and  other  silk  fabrics,  cotton  and  woollen  goo.ls, 
arms,  and  loaf-sugar.  Provisions  are  dear,  owing  to  the 
sterility  of  the  country  everywhere  around  it,  and  the  oom 
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c )n.sumed  has  mostly  to  he  brought  fi  ,m  Tspahin.  Among 
the  population  are  many  Parsees  or  Ghebers,  (fire-worship- 
pers.) this  being  nearly  the  only  place  in  Persia  which  they 
inhabit. 

YEZDABAD,  y§z'(ld-bdd/,  a small  town  of  Persia,  prorince 
of  Pars. 

YEZDIDI,  yez'de-de©',  a fort  and  village  in  Persian  Ko- 
histan. 

i'EZDIKIIAST  or  YEZDIKAST,  y^z'de-kist/,  written  also 
.TESDICllUAST  or  JESDIKAST,  a town  of  Persia,  province 
of  Fai-s,  on  the  border  of  Irak-Ajemee,  75  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Ispahan.  Pop.  2000.  It  stands  on  a rocky  height,  enclosed 
by  a brick  wall.  A good  deal  of  cotton  and  rice  is  raised  in 
its  neighborhood. 

Y’^EZO,  au  island  of  Japan.  See  Yesso. 

Y^EFINIAC,  eef'fee'ne-rik',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Cutes-du-Xord.  4 miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Brieuc.  I’,  in  1852, 2203. 

YUBAXDE,  ee'gr6^d^  a market-town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Allier.  18  miles  W.'of  Moulins.  Pop.  1603. 

YIC,  a river  of  South  America.  Uruguay,  flows  W.  and 
joins  the  Uio  Negro  after  a course  of  120  miles. 

YIELDE.V,  a pari.sh  of  England,  co.  of  Bedford. 

YIM-IIO-NG,  a river  of  Australia.  See  Paterson. 

Y’^IN-LIN-KAN,  yin'lin'kdu/,  a large  bay  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  island  of  Ilainan,  China  Sea,  and  affording  the  best 
anchorage  on  the  coast  of  that  island. 

YKI,  ik'ee,  an  island  of  Japan,  in  the  strait  of  Corea.  15 
miles  N.W.  of  Kioo-Sioo.  Length  15  miles,  breadth  8 miles. 

YKIMA,  ik'ee'md,  one  of  the  Madjicosima  Islands,  China 
Sea,  22  miles  S.  of  Tvpiusan. 

Y'LO  or  ILO,  ee'lo,  a town  of  South  Peru,  department 
of  Arequipa,  province  and  35  miles  W.S.W.  of  Moquehua,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ylo  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

YLO  or  ILO,  a small  seaport  town  of  Bolivia,  at  the  mouth 
of  a stream  of  its  own  name;  lat.  17°  37'  S.,  Ion.  71°  23'  45" 
W.  It  is  a poor  place,  with  but  300  inhabitants,  but  the 
roadstead  is  the  best  on  the  coast.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in 
guano.  One  of  the  peaks  of  the  Andes  behind  Ylo  is  esti- 
mated by  Meyen  at  from  19,000  fecst  to  20,000  feet  in  height. 

Y'LOE  or  ILOE,  e-lo-cV,  one  of  the  Calamianes  Islands 
Group,  Malay  Archipelago,  N.E.  of  Palawan.  Area  65  square 
miles. 

YLOPANGO,  e-lo-ping'go,  a lake  of  Central  America,  state 
and  6 miles  E.  of  San  Salvador,  about  9 miles  long  from  E. 
to  W..  by  3 miles  broad.  It  is  ver}'  steep  and  rugged  on  its 
N.  and  S.  .sides,  of  great  depth,  aiul  with  all  the  appearance 
of  an  extinct  crater.  'The  wo  ter  when  at  rest  is  of  an  azure 
hue,  but  when  agitated  assumes  n parrot-green  color,  and 
exhales  a sulphurous  odor. 

YLO  YLO,  e-lo'e-lo,  a town  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Philip- 
pine Island  of  Panay,  opposite  the  island  of  Guimaris;  lat. 
10°  41'  N.,  Ion.  12-2°  36'  E. 

YLST  or  IJLST,  list,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Frie.sland,  I5  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sneek.  Pop.  1250. 

Y^NGAHEN,  uug/gd-ren,  a lake  of  Sweden,  laen  of  Nykbp- 
Ing,  20  miles  long  by  5"niiles  broad.  It  discharges  its  sur- 
plus waters  into  the  Baltic. 

YNIESTA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  IIinie.sta. 

Y'NOUSKI.  a post-office  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  lilichigan. 

YNYS-CY"NirAIARN,  jnfis  kin-hParn,  a parish  of  North 
Wales,  CO.  of  Carnarvon. 

YOCALL.Y,  yo-kSPyd,  a small  town  of  Bolivia,  department 
and  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Potosi. 

YOCKN.\PATAL/FA,  a creek  of  lilississippi,  rising  near 
the  E.  border  of  Lafayette  county,  flows  westward  and  en- 
ters the  Tallahatchie  River,  near  the  S.  boundary  of  Panola 
county. 

YOCO'NY,  a post-office  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mississippi. 

Y'O'CU.M  STATION,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Virginia. 

Y^O^CUMTOWN,  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
9 miles  S.>.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Y'0G)0,  a town  of  Japan,  island  of  Niphon,  5 miles  S.W. 
of  .Miako. 

YOllOGANY.  See  Yodghioohent. 

Y'OKAITZ,  yo-kitsf,  a town  of  Japan,  island  of  Niphon, 
on  Ovari  Bay.  Pop.  4000. 

YOL.Y.  yoMd.  a city  of  Central  Africa,  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ad  iinaua  or  Fumbina.  232  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Kooka,  in 
a swampy  plain,  inundated  during  the  rainy  season  by  an 
inlet  of  the  Benue  or  Benuel.  It  covers  a large  area  about 

mile."  from  E.  to  W.  by  IJ^  miles  from  N.  to  S. 

Y'OGiG.  a county  towards  the  N.W.  p.irt  of  California,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  about  1250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
m the  I'l.  by  the  Sacramento  River,  partly  on  the  S.W.  by 
I’uta  River,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Coast  Range  Mountains, 
and  is  drained  by  Cache  Creek,  which  flows  from  Clear 
Lake.  The  surface  in  the  E.  part  is  generally  level,  or  but 
lightly  uneven,  and  in  the  W.  rough  and  mountainous. 
The  soil  in  the  level  portions,  e.specially  in  the  valley  of 
(he  Sacramento,  is  very  fertile.  Gold  is  found  in  this  county, 
but  is  not  very  abundant;  it  is  principally  embedded  in 
:jnart7,  rock.  The  Sacramento  River  is  navigable  along  the 
E.  border.  Capital,  Fremont  cr  Woodland.  Pop.  4716. 

Y'OLOM'liO,  a town  of  New  Granada,  department  of  Con- 
dinamarca,  N.N.W.  of  Bogota.  Pop.  1000. 
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YOM'BER  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Bissagos  Islands,  off  tin 
W.  coast  of  Africa.  30  miles  S.  of  Bulama,  and  separattvi 
from  the  mainland  by  a dangerous  channel,  15  miles  acrosi- 

YONCAL/LA,  a post-office  of  Umpqua  co.,  Oregon. 

YONGE  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Canada  AVest,  county  ol 
Leed.s,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Brockville.  Pop.  about  175. 

YONG-TCIIANG,  a town  of  China.  See  Yung-tchano. 

YONI,  yo^nee,  a village  of  West  Africa,  on  Sherborougt 
Island,  85  miles  S.E.  of  Sierra-Leone,  and  where  a treaty 
between  the  British  and  some  native  chiefs  was  concluded 
m 1825. 

YONK^ERS,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  West- 
chester co..  New  York,  on  the  E.  bank  of  llud.son  Rivi-r 
and  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  17  miles  N.  ty  E.  of 
New  York.  The  village  contains  9 churches,  2 banks,  .3  news- 
paper offices,  1 armory,  several  seminaries,  a good  hotel,  2 
manufactories  of  wool  hats,  and  various  other  factories. 
Many  merchants  and  other  citizens  of  New  York  have  fine 
country-seats  in  the  village  and  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1860,  about 
8000 ; of  the  tow'nship,  11,84'^. 

YORMA,  a town  of  Saxe-Coburg.  See  GRaFENTONNA. 

YONNE,  yonn^  (anc.  Icanna^l)  a river  of  France,  rises  in 
the  E,  of  the  department  of  Nievre,  flows  N,  past  Clamecy, 
departmentof  Auxerre,  (where  it  becomes  navigable.)  Joigny, 
Villeneuve-le-Roi,  Sens,  Pont-sur-Yonne.  and  joins  the  Seine 
at  Moatereau.  Length  155  miles.  Chief  affluent,  the  Ar- 
mangon  on  the  right.  It  is  connected  with  the  Seine  by 
the  Canal  of  Burgundy,  (Bourgogne,)  and  the  Loire  by  that 
of  Nivernais. 

YONNE,  a department  in  the  N.E.  of  France,  formed  ol 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Burgundy,  between  the  depart- 
ments of  Seine-et-Marne,  Loiret,  Nievre,  Cote-d'Or,  and 
Aube.  Area  2781  square  miles.  Pop.  in  Itr 61,  370,305.  Sur- 
face undulating,  with  rich  pasture  lands.  Chief  rivers,  the 
Yonne,  with  its  affluents,  the  Cure,  Armangon,  and  Vannes. 
The  soil  is  rich  in  grain,  and  produces  e.xcel lent  wine. 
The  chief  mineral  products  are  iron,  lithographic  stones, 
and  ochre.  The  department  is  traversed  by  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Lyons.  The  manufactures  comprise  woollen 
and  cotton  cloths,  and  beet-root  sugar.  The  principal  to;- 
ports  are  timber,  corn,  and  wine.  The  department  is  divided 
into  the  arrondis.sements  of  Auxerre,  Avallon,  Joigny,  Sens, 
and  Tonnere.  Capital,  Auxerre. 

YOODOMA,  lOUDOMA  or  JUDOMA.  yoo-do/mi,  a river  oi 
Siberia,  rises  in  the  Mountains  of  Okhotsk,  in  lat.  60°  30' N., 
and  Ion.  140°  E.,  flows  S.S.W.  and  joins  the  Main,  after  au 
impetuous  course  of  about  170  miles. 

YOOG.  lOUG,  JOUG  or  JUG,  yoog,  a river  of  Russia,  after  « 
N.N.E.  course  of  about  220  miles,  joins  the  Sookhonaa  little 
below  the  town  of  Oostioog-Velikee. 

YOOGAN  (lOUGAN  or  YUGAN)  BOLSHOI,  yoo-gdn/ bol- 
.shoit,  a river  of  Asiatic  Rmssia,  rises  in  the  government  of 
Tobol.sk.  lat.  68°  N.,  and  Ion.  75°  E.,  flows  N.N.AV.,  and  joins 
the  Obi,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Soorgoot.  Length  al)Out  228  miles. 

YOOKIINOV,  lOUKHNOV  or  JUCHNOW,  yooK-nov/.  a 
town  of  Russia,  government  of  Smolensk,  on  the  Oogra,  45 
miles  S.E.  of  Viazma.  Pop.  1500. 

YOOKHNOVKA,  lOUKHNOVKAorJUCHNOWKA.yooK- 
nov/kit.  a town  of  Rus.sia,  government  and  N.E.  of  Alinsk. 

Y'OOLOONG-SHAN,  a mountain  of  China.  See  Siue  Shan 

YOOM'ADUNGt,  a mountain  range  of  Further  India, 
stretching  nearly  due  N.  from  Cape  Negrais,  in  lat.  16°. 
through  British  Pegu,  and  between  Aracan  and  Ava  to  lat. 
22°  N.  It  is  the  S.  continuation  of  a great  mountain  chain, 
which  commences  in  the  S.  of  Assam.  Its  highe.st  summit 
has  an  elevation  of  aoout  8000  feet. 

YOON  ASK  A or  YOUNASKA,  yoo-n3.s'kri.  one  of  the  Aleu- 
tian islands,  lat.  52  °40'  N.,  Ion.  170°  15'  W..  about  15  miles 
long  from  N.E.  to  S.IV.,  with  a high  mountain  in  tie;  ci-ntre. 

YOORBOORO,  lOURBOURG,  JURBURG  or  YURIUJKG, 
yooR'booRg/,  or  GEORG  ENBOURG,  g.I-oR'ghen-booRg'.  a town 
of  Russia,  government  and  110  miles  W.N.W.  of  Yilna,  on 
the  Niemen. 

YOORIEVETS  POVOLSKOI  or  JURTEVETZ  I’OA^OI, 
SKOI.  yoo-re-^v-?ts'  po-vol'skoi,  written  also  JURJEVKTZ- 
POWOLSKOI,  a town  of  Russia.  governmeTit,  and  84  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Kostroma,  on  the  Y'olga.  Pop.  2,500. 

YOORIEV-POLSKOI  or  JUR 1 EV-P(  tLSKOl . yoo-re-?v'  j>oP- 
skoi.  written  also  JUH.TEV-POLSKl J.)  a town  of  Itnssia, 
government,  and  25  miles  N.W.  of  Vladimeer.  Pop,  2225. 
It  was  founded  in  1155,  and  has  a kremlin  or  citadel,  and  a 
trade  in  furs. 

YOO'T-SIMA.  yoot-seefflid.  a small  i.sland  of  .Tapan.  N.W. 
of  Cape  Noto,  Niphon,  in  lat.  .37°  51'  N.,  Ion.  136°  40'  E. 

YOttZGAT,  YUZGAT,  yooz'g^P,  YIJZKAT,  USCAT  01 
OOS'CA'D,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  of  Seevas.  in  a 
narrow  valley,  55  miles  S.  of 'Tchorum.  It  is  neat,  clean, 
and  enclosed  by  walla.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Chap.iii 
Ogloo  family  it  rose  into  importance  during  the  last  cen- 
tury,  previous  to  which  it  had  been  only  an  insignificant 
village.  Principal  edifices,  the  Citadel,  an(i  a mosque  built 
in  imitation  of  St.  Sophia’s  at  Constantinople. 

YORE,  yOr.  or  URE,  yoor,  a river  of  England,  rises  among 
the  mountains,  between  the  counties  of  Wefitmondand  and 
York,  flows  S.E.  through  th«  latter  county,  forming  pari  of 
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iha  boumlary  between  its  North  and  West  Ridings,  and  at 
Aldborou  jh  \init.es  with  the  Swale  in  forming  the  Ouse. 

YOFtGAN-LAOIK.  See  Ladik. 

YOltK  or  YOKKSIIIRK.  york'shir.  the  largest  county  of 
England,  is  situated  in  its  N.  part,’between  lat.  53°  IS'  and 
54^  4<)'  N.,  and  Ion.  0^  10'  E.  and  2°  37'  W.,  having  E.  the 
North  Sea,  and  landward  the  counties  of  Durham.  West- 
moreland. Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derby.  Notts,  and  Lincoln, 
from  which  last  it  is  mostly  separated  by  the  estuary  of  the 
Humber.  Area  5979  square  miles,  or  3,826,560  acres,  of 
which  about  2,500,000  are  estimated  to  be  productive.  Pop. 
in  1851,  1.797.995.  The  surface  is  very  much  diversified; 
in  the  N.W.  are  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  England; 
elsewhere  barren  moors  are  alternated  with  some  of  the 
richest  tracts  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  W.  are  limestone 
and  coal  strata,  succeeded  towards  the  E.  by  lia.s,  oolite,  and 
chalk.  The  rivers,  including  the  Don,  VV'harfe,  Aire,  Yore, 
Swale,  Derwent,  and  Hull,  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Ouse 
and  Humber,  except  the  'Tees,  forming  the  N.  boundary, 
and  the  Ribble  in  the  extreme  W.  Yorkshire  is  both  an 
agricultural  and  grazing,  and  a manufacturing  county  of 
tile  first  rank.  Large  numbers  of  horses  are  bred;  and  the 
county  supplies  many  of  the  cows  used  in  the  London 
dairies.  The  sheep  have  been  estimated  at  1,200,000,  and 
the  annual  produce  of  wool  at  2800  packs.  Hogs  are  nume- 
rous. and  York  is  famous  for  its  hams.  The  W.  divi.sion  of 
the  county  is  the  chief  seat  of  mining  and  manufacturing 
industry. 

'I’lie  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  fiictories  in 
operation  in  the  county  of  York,  in  1850,  with  the  number 
of  spindles  and  po»er-looms  they  contained: — 


Factorie.s. 

Spindles. 

Power-looms. 

Cotton 

m 

1,94:1,897 

8,102 

Woollen  .... 

880 

9 -’5. 4 49 

3,849 

Worsted  .... 

418 

746,281 

30,8.56 

Flax 

60 

82.768 

991 

Silk 

16 

128,808 

Total  . . . 

1 

1,601 

3,827.203 

43,798 

The  county  is  divided  into  North,  East,  and  West  Ridings, 
(a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  a Saxon  word  signifying 
thirils.)  each  of  which  sends  2 members  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Commons;  and  into  the  Ainsty  of  the  city  of  York.  It  con- 
tains one  archiepiscopal  city,  in  the  see  of  which,  and  that 
of  Kipon.  it  is  mo.stly  compri.sed;  it  has  17  parliamentary 
boroughs  and  59  market-towns.  It  sends  with  its  boroughs 
39  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Ainsty  of  York,  immediately  S.W.  of  the  city  of  York, 
comprises  an  area  of  86  sijuare  miles,  or  55.040  acres.  Pop. 
in  1851,  36,303.  Except  so  far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  it  is 
included  in  the  West  Riding. 

The  East  Riding  ; area  1201  square  miles,  or  768,640  acres; 
pop.  in  1851.  220,983 ; comprising  the  hilly  district  termed  the 
Wolds,  and  much  moorland.  It  is  watered  by  the  Derwent 
and  Hull  Rivers,  and  is  traversed  along  its  S.  extremity  by 
the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Hull, 
Beverley,  Great  Driffield,  Market- Weighton,  Pocklington, 
and  Bridlington. 

The  North  Riding;  area  2109  square  mile.s,  or  1,349,760 
acres:  pop.  in  1851,  215,214;  is  chiefly  famous  as  a grazing 
country.  It  contains  the  rich  agricultural  districts  of  Cleve- 
land and  Ryedale.  and  has  mines  of  alum  and  lead,  with 
freestone  and  marble  quarries.  Principal  rivers,  the  Yore, 
Swale,  and  Tees;  it  is  traversed  by  the  Great  North  of  Eng- 
land Railway,  and  the  lines  from  York  to  Whitby  and  Scarbo- 
rough. Within  it  are  the  towns  of  Northallerton,  (which 
may  be  considered  its  capital,)  Boroughbridge,  Richmond, 
Thirsk,  Stokesley,  Kirkby-Moorside,  Pickering,  Scarborough, 
and  IV'hitby. 

The  IV'est  Riding  comprises  all  the  S.  and  W.  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  and  borders  on  six  other  counties.  Area,  ex- 
cluding Ainsty,  2.583  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1851,  1..325.495. 
The  surface  is  very  irregular ; it  contains  some  of  the  best  land 
and  most  picturesque  scenery  in  England.  Principal  rivers, 
the  Wharfe.  Calder,  Aire,  Don,  and  Ribble;  it  is  inter.«ectod 
by  numerous  canals  and  by  railways  between  all  of  its  large 
towns.  About  12.000  acres  of  common  land  have  been  en- 
closed and  rendered  arable.  The  pi’incipal  crop  is  wheat. 
Timber  is  plentiful,  and  a large  part  of  the  surface  is  in 
pasture;  though  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  cattle 
breeding  than  in  the  other  Ridings.  'I'he  valuable  coal- 
Deds  around  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  Wakefield,  have 
been  a main  source  of  the  prosperity  of  those  towns;  iron, 
stone,  and  lead,  at  Grassington  and  Pateley-bridge.  are  al.so 
abundant.  In  manufacturing  industry,  this  lliding  has 
importance  equal  to  that  of  South  Lancashire.  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, Huddersfield,  Halifax.  Wakefield,  and  Dewsbury,  are 
the  great  seats  of  the  English  woollen  manufacture;  flax- 
spinning  is  extensively  carried  on  at  Leeds;  Sheffield  has 
manufii/.’tures  of  the  best  cutlery  and  hardwares;  and  Ro- 
therham possesses  large  iron  works.  Cotton  manufactures 
have  been  established  at  Easiugwold.  Besides  the  above- 
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named  towns,  Pontefract,  Barnsley,  Doncaster,  Bawtrey 
Thorne,  Goole,  Selby,  Wetherby,  Otley,  Knaresborough. 
Ripley,  Ripon,  and  Skepton,  are  in  this  Riding. 

YORK,  (British,  Caer  Effioc;  L.  Eboralcum.)  the  second 
city  of  England  in  point  of  rank,  though  not  in  size  or  com- 
mercial importance,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
and  county  of  itself,  capital  of  the  county  of  York,  near 
the  centre  of  which  it  stands,  at  the  junction  of  the  three 
Ridings  and  Ainsty,  on  the  Ouse,  at  the  influx  of  the  Foss, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  the  railways  from  Berwick.  Londoi  , 
and  the  central  counties,  22  miles  N.E.  of  Leeds;  lat.  53° 
57'  45"  N.,  Ion.  1°  4'  34"  W.  Pop.  of  the  city  in  1851, 
36,303;  in  1861  it  was  40,377.  It  consists  of  the  city- 
proper,  and  of  suburbs,  situated  chiefly  across  the  Foss, 
and  communicating  with  it  by  several  bridges.  The  city, 
embracing  a circuit  of  nearly  3 miles,  is  enclosed  by  ancient 
walls,  originally  Roman,  but  restored  by  Edward  I.,  and 
partly  repaired  in  recent  times,  and  is  entered  by  four  prin- 
cipal gates  of  impo,sing  structure;  it  is  built  for  the  most  part 
in  narrow  irregular  streets,  often  lined  with  houses  of  very 
antique  appearance.  The  work  of  improvement,  however, 
has  been  rapidly  carried  on,  and  while  many  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  city  have  been  modernized,  many  handsome 
ranges  of  buildings  have  risen  up,  both  within  it  and  the 
suburbs.  By  far  the  finest  quarter  is  near  the  centre,  where 
a spacious  thoroughfare,  called  Parliament  Street,  is  termi- 
nated at  one  extremity  by  Samp.son  Square,  and  at  the 
other  by  the  Pavement,  in  which  the  markets  are  held. 

Among  the  public  edifice.s,  the  great  object  of  attraction 
is  the  IMinster  or  Cathedral,  which  dates  from  the  7th  cen- 
tury, but  did  not  begin  to  assume  its  present  form  till  1171, 
and  was  not  completed  till  1472.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a cross,  with  a square  massive  tower  rising  from  the  inter- 
section to  the  height  of  235  feet,  and  two  other  lofty  to\"ers 
of  graceful  proportion,  196  feet,  flanking  a gorgeous  and 
richly  decorated  western  front.  'This  front  is  divided  by 
jianelled  buttresses  into  three  compartments,  of  which  that 
in  the  centre  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a beautiful  window  and 
a splendid  portal,  forming  the  principal  entrance.  IMeasured 
without  the  walls,  the  whole  length,  from  E.  to  W..  is  524  feet, 
and  the  width  across  the  transepts,  from  N.  to.  S..  222  feet; 
length,  from  the  W.  door  to  the  choir,  264  feet;  length  of 
choir,  162  feet;  breadth  of  body  and  side-aisles.  109  feet.  The 
impression  proiluced  by  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  fully 
sustained  by  the  interior,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a lofty 
nave,  separated  from  its  aisles  by  long  ranges  of  finely  clus- 
tered columns,  a still  loftier  choir,  lighted  by  a'magnifi.cent 
and  beautifully-painted  window,  and  a lady-chapel  contain- 
ing some  beautiful  monuments.  This  noble  ecclesiastical 
edifice,  the  largest  and  finest  of  which  England  can  boast, 
recently  sustained  serious  damage,  and  narrowly  escaped 
total  destruction  from  fire,  caused  in  1829  by  an  incendiary 
lunatic,  and  in  1840  by  the  negligence  of  a workman.  The 
Chapter-house,  entered  from  the  N.  transept  of  the  cathe- 
dral, is  in  the  form  of  a richly  decorated  octagon,  and  near 
it  is  a fine  old  chapel,  originally  forming  part  ot  the  old 
archiepiscopal  palace,  and  now  appropriated  to  the  library. 
The  see  of  York  comprises  the  East  and  West  Ridings  of 
the  county  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland;  the  autho- 
rity of  the  archbishop  extends  over  the  province  of  York, 
the  archbishopric  consisting  of  the  bishoprics  of  Durham, 
Carlisle,  Chester,  Ripon,  and  Sodor  and  Man. 

Many  of  the  other  churches  are  handsome  edifices;  St. 
Michael-le-Belfry  and  St.  Martin’s  are  built  in  the  late 
perpendicular  style;  All-Saints,  St  Mary’s.  Castlegate,  St. 
Denis.  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Mary  Bishop-hill 
the  Elder,  are  all  fine  structures;  All-Saints  is  in  part 
built  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Eboracum.  The  Mansion- 
house,  with  an  Ionic  colonnade  and  a fine  state-room;  the 
Guild-hall,  a noble  Gothic  structure  of  the  15th  century; 
the  Assembly-rooms,  Concert-hall.  Theatre,  buildings  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  Museum.  Subscription  Li- 
brary with  17.000  volumes.  City  Jail,  Roman  Catholic  and 
several  other  lissenting  chapels,  and  the  chief  r.ailway  sta- 
tion. are  among  the  numerous  public  buildings  deserving 
of  notice.  Outside  of  the  city  are  the  County  Hospital;  a 
lunatic  asylum,  independent  of  the  Retreat,  another  and 
famous  institution  for  the  in.sane,  about  1 mile  distant, 
managed  by  the  Society  of  Friends;  the  Cavalry  Barracks, 
and  Bishopsthorpe  Palace,  the  re.sidence  of  the  archbishop. 
A fine  planted  walk  extends  along  the  Ouse,  and  near  it 
are  excellent  baths.  York  has  .several  Roman  antiquities, 
the  remains  of  an  abbey  founded  by  William  Rufus,  and 
of  a college  founded  by  Henry  VI.  Charities  are  very  nu 
merous,  and  have  an  aggregate  revenue  of  about  4500/. 
annually.  The  city  was  until  lately  the  seat  of  the  princi- 
pal Unitarian  college,  now  removed  to  Manchester  Courts 
of  assize  for  the  city  and  county  are  held  in  it  twice  annu- 
ally. It  has  quarter  ses.siou.s,  a court  of  pleas,  aim  petty 
sessions  tsvice  a week.  Several  commercial  corjn  ratic  is  ex 
ist  in  the  city;  it  has  also  2 important  banking  companies. 
Glass  and  iron  wares,  carpets,  white  and  red  lead,  linens, 
woollens,  paper  hanging.s,  and  many  articles  of  lu-»u  -y  are 
manufactured.  York  has  an  active  .rade  in  the  import  of 
coal,  but  its  chief  prosperity  is  due  1 V its  he  ug  resoro^d  U 
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hy  the  gentry  of  North  England,  as  a kind  of  northern 
met  npolisi.  It  communicates  by  the  Great  North  of  Eng- 
land Hail  way  with  Darlington,  Durham,  and  Newcastle;  by 
the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway  with  Sheffield  and 
Dert)y ; and  by  other  railways  with  Whitby,  Hull,  and  Scar- 
borough. &c.  Races  are  held  three  times  annually,  about 
1 mile  .south  of  the  city. 

The  origin  of  York  is  so  ancient  as  to  be  almost  lost  in 
fable.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  the  residence  of  Hadrian, 
Severus,  Constantins  Chlorus,  Constantine,  and  other  empe- 
rors, and  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Severus,  who  died  here 
A.  D.  212,  are  supposed  to  have  been  performed  on  Sivers 
Hill,  W.  of  the  city.  Under  the  Saxons  it  was  successively 
the  capital  of  the  kingdoms  of  Northumbria  and  Deira. 
Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  decreed  it  an  archiepiscopal 
see  in  624.  In  the  8th  century  its  diocesan  school  attracted 
students  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  from 
France  and  Germany,  and  sent  out  .scholars  who  afterwards 
acquired  a European  fame.  In  after-times  it  makes  a dis- 
tinguished figure  in  almost  all  the  great  epochs  and  events 
of  English  history.  It  suffered  greatly  for  opposing  William 
the  Conqueror.  In  the  civil  wai-s  it  sided  actively  with  the 
king,  but  it  was  equally  noted  for  its  opposition  to  the  arbi- 
trary decrees  of  James  II.  As  a borough  it  is  governed  by 
a lord-mayor,  12  aldermen,  and  o6  councillors;  and  sends  2 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Among  its  distin- 
guished natives  were  Alcuin,  the  pupil  of  Rede,  and  tutor 
to  the  family  of  Charlemagne;  Dr.  Rortcous,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don; Sir  T.  Herbert,  the  Oriental  traveller;  Flaxmau,  the 
sculptor;  and  William  Etty,  the  painter. 

YORK,  a county  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Maine, 
has  an  area  of  about  820  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Saco  and  Ossipee  Rivers,  on  the  S.E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Salmon  Falls  River  runs  along  its 
S.W.  border,  separating  it  from  New  Hampshire.  The  .sea- 
coast  has  many  good  harbors,  and  sb ip-building  is  exten- 
sively carried  on.  This  county  has  several  stream.s,  which 
afford  valuable  water-power.  The  surface  is  rough  and 
tineven,  and  the  soil  on  the  sea-coast  rocky,  but  in  some 
portions  of  the  interior  it  is  more  fertile.  In  1850  the  county 
produced  511,773  bushels  of  potatoes,  the  greatest  quantity 
produced  in  any  county  in  the  state.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Portland  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad,  and  by  the 
route  of  the  York  and  Cumberland  Railroad,  unfinished. 
Named  from  York,  a county  in  England.  Capital,  Alfred. 
Pop.  62,107. 

Y'ORK,  a county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
bordering  on  Maryland,  has  an  area  of  925  square  miles. 
The  Susquehanna  Riv‘*r  forms  its  entire  boundary  on  the 
N.E. ; it  is  also  intersected  by  Conewago  and  Codorus  Creeks, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Yellow  Breeches  Creek.  The 
surface  is  diversified  by  minor  mountain  ridges,  called  South 
Mountain,  Conewago,  and  Pigeon  Hills.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally good,  and  part  of  it  is  excellent,  and  highly  cultivated. 
In  1850  this  county  produced  418,555  pounds  of  tobacco,  the 
greatest  quantity  produced  by  any  county  of  the  state.  The 
creeks  furnish  extensive  motive  power.  Quarries  of  lime- 
stone, slate,  and  sandstone,  suitable  for  building,  are  worked. 
York  county  is  intersected  by  the  Northern  Central  Rail- 
road, which  connects  it  with  Baltimore.  The  York  and 
Wrightsville  and  the  Hanover  Branch  Railroads  are  in- 
cluded in  the  county.  Organiced  in  1749.  Capital,  York. 
Pop.  68,200. 

YORK,  a county  of  Virginia,  is  .situated  in  the  S.E.  part, 
at  the  entrance  of  York  River  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  which 
together  forms  its  N.E.  boundary.  The  area  is  70  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  nearly  level  or  umlulating.  and  much 
of  the  soil  is  fertile.  Large  quantities  of  oysters  are  taken 
in  York  River,  and  exported  to  the  Northern  citie.s.  Capital, 
Pork  town.  Pop.  4949,  of  whom  3024  were  free,  and  1925 
slav(;s. 

YORK,  a district  in  the  N.  part  of  South  Carolina,  border- 
ing on  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  about  600  .square 
miles.  The  Catawba  forms  its  boundary  on  the  E.  and  N.E., 
the  Broad  liiver  on  the  W.,  and  it  is  drained  by  Buffalo, 
Alli.son’s,  King’s,  and  Fishing  Creeks.  The  surface  is  hilly 
or  mountainous.  The  most  remarkable  elevation  is  King’s 
Mountain,  on  the  northern  bonier,  near  which  a victory  was 
gained  by  the  American  troops  over  the  British  in  1780. 
The  Sf)il  in  some  parts  is  productive.  The  district  contains 
iron  ore  of  fine  quality  and  in  gi-cat  abuinlance;  gold  is 
found  in  one  or  two  localities;  a rich  deposit  of  manganese 
has  r(!cently  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  King’s  Mountain, 
and  limestone  underlies  a con8ideral)l(?  part  of  the  .surfa(!e. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road, and  in  part  by  the  King’s  Mountain  Railroad.  Capital, 
Yorkvllle.  Pop.  21,502,  of  whom  11,518  were  Iroe,  and  9984 
sla^  )s. 

YORK,  a post-village,  township,  and  port  of  entry  of  York 
county.  .Maine,  on  the  N.  or  left  bank  of  York  River,  about 
45  miles  S.W.  < i PorthiTid.  and  9 inih-s  .N.E.  of  Portsmouth. 
Tb"  village  is  regularly  laid  out  with  streets  intersecting 
racQ  olin.-i  a.'  right  angles,  if  has  con.-iderable  commercial 
:idvnntageo,  the  harnor  being  coniinodious.  and  the  river 
oatlgaOio  to  this  point,  (1  i miles  from  the  ocean,)  for  vessels 
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of  250  tons  burden.  The  shipping  of  the  district,  June  30, 
1854,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  1855  tons  enrolled  and 
licensed.  York  was  incorporated  in  1653,  and  for  many 
years  was  the  capital  of  the  county.  Pop.  2825. 

YORK,  a post- township  of  Livingston  co..  New  Y'ork,  on 
the  Genesee  River,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Geueseo.  Pop.  2743. 

YORK,  a wealthy  post-borough,  the  capital  of  York 
county,  Pennsylvania,  situated  on  Codorus  Creek,  10  miles 
S.W.  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  28  miles  S.S.E.  of  Harris- 
burg, 24  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Lancaster,  48  miles  N.  of  Balti- 
more, and  92  miles  from  Philadelphia,  with  all  which  towns 
it  is  connected  by  railways.  Numerous  turnpikes,  extend- 
ing in  various  directions,  connect  this  place  with  tlie  princi- 
pal towns  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The  Northern 
Central  Railroad  connects  York  with  Baltimore  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Harrisburg  on  the  other.  The  town  is  neatly 
and  substantially  built,  and  contains  many  fine  residences 
and  public  buildings.  The  most  remarkable  among  the 
latter  is  the  court-liouse,  a large  edifice  of  granite,  resem- 
bling a Grecian  temple;  it  cost  $150,000.  Several  of  the 
churches  are  adorned  with  loftj'  spires.  It  contains  18 
churches  and  3 banks, with  anaggi-egate  cajiital  of$l,100,000, 
Six  newspapers  are  published  here.  York  is  surrounded 
by  a populous  and  fertile  farming  region,  which  is  well 
watered  and  highly  cultivated.  Here  are  3 foundries,  2 car 
factories,  2 planing-mills.  a condensed  milk  factory,  and  a 
large  United  States  hospital.  In  1777  the  Continental  Con- 
gress met  at  this  place,  while  I’hiladelphia  was  occupied  by 
the  British  army.  Laid  out  in  1741.  Pop.  of  the  borough 
in  1850,  6863;  in  1860,  8605. 

YORK,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Georgia,  87  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

YORK,  a small  post-village  of  Walker  co.,  Alabama. 

Y'ORK,  a township  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1836. 

YORK,  a township  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1610. 

YORK,  a township  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  625. 

YORK,  a township  of  Medina  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1069. 

YORK,  a township  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1108. 

YORK,  a towmship  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of  San- 
dusky CO.,  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Sandusky  and  Dayton 
and  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroads.  Pop.  1619. 

YORK,  a township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.  I’op.  979. 

YORK,  a post-township  of  Union  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1324. 

YORK,  a township  of  Van  Wert  co  , Ohio.  Pop.  782. 

YORK,  a post-towmship  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Washtenaw 
co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  1573. 

YORK,  a post-office  of  Gibson  co..  Indiana. 

YORK,  a township  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  674. 

YORK,  a township  of  Stetiben  co.,  Indiana,  i’op.  636. 

YORK,  a township  of  Switzerland  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  1511. 

YORK,  t .anaJJ  villaire  of  Clarke  co.,  Illinois. 

YORK,  a posT-vHiage  of  Cr'.wford  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  War 
bash  River,  142  miles  E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

YORK,  a post-<  ffice  of  Datie  co.,  Wisconsin. 

YORK,  a counI  r of  Canada  West,  centrally  situated,  and 
drained  by  the  Humber.  Rouge,  and  Don  Rivers,  flowing 
into  Lake  Ontario,  which  bounds  it  on  the  S..  and  several 
small  streams  entering  Lake  Simeoe.  which  forms  part  of 
its  northern  boundary.  Area  808  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1852.  79.719.  Capital,  Toronto. 

YORK,  an  extensive  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, bordering  on  Maine.  It  is  intersected  by  the  St. 
Johns,  and  is  bounded  on  the  W. S.W.  by  the  St.  Croix  River 
and  Grand  Lake.  There  are  also  a great  number  of  other 
lakes  in  the  county.  Besides  these  sheets  of  water,  the  sur- 
face is  agreeably  diversified  with  mountains  and  valleys.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  some  advancement  has  been  made  in  agri- 
culture, although  the  county  is  chiefly  occupied  by  immense 
forests. 

YORK,  a post-village  of  Canada  West.  co.  of  Haldimand, 
on  the  Grand  Biver,  19  miles  S.  of  Hamilton.  P.  about  250. 

YORK,  the  former  name  of  Toronto.  Canada  West. 

YORK,  a fort  of  British  North  America,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Hudson  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Hayes  River,  lat.  57°  N., 
Ion.  92°  26'  W. 

YORK,  a village  of  West  Africa,  on  the  const  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone,  15  miles  S.  of  Freetown. 

YORK,  a county  of  West  Australia,  having  N.  the  county 
of  Victoria.  E.  Howick,  S.  Grantham,  and  W.  Perth.  The 
river  .\von  traverses  it  from  S.  to  N.,  and  on  its  banks  are 
the  townships  of  Beverley.  York,  and  Northam.  The  town- 
ship of  York  is  about  60  miles  E.  of  Perth. 

YORK,  a town  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  co.  of  Devon,  on* 
creek  of  the  Tamar,  8 miles  S.  of  Port  Dalryinple. 

YORK,  a parish  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  co.  of  Monmouth 
W.  of  the  river  Jordan. 

YORK.\.  a post-office  of  Leake  co.,  Mississippi. 

YORK,  CAPE,  Australia.  See  C.ape  York. 

YORK  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Du  P.age  co.,  Illinois. 

YORKE  PENTNVSULA,a  tongue  of  land  of  South  .\ustra- 
lia,  betwe(>n  St.  Vincent  and  Spencer  Gulfs.  N.W.  of  Adelaide. 
Length  100  miles,  greatest  breadth  30  miles.  Cape  Spencer 
is  its  S.  extremity. 

YORK  H.4VEN,  a village  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  about  16  miles  below  Harrisburg. 
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it  Is  :rftu;itt?d  at  the  foot  of  the  Conewago  Falls  or  rapids, 
wliich  afford  soine  water-power. 

YORK  Ml  r.LS,  a village,  in  lae  western  part  of  Hunterdon 
CO.,  New  Jersey,  about  10  miles  W.N.VV.  of  Flemington. 

YORK,  MOUNT,  of  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  co.  of 
Cook,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Sydney.  Estimated  height  3300  feet. 

YORK  North  ridge,  a post-ofRce  of  Sandusky  co.,  Ohio. 

YORK  RIVER,  the  name  given  to  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the 
sea.  in  York  co..  Maine.  Length  about  7 miles. 

YORK  RIVER,  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia,  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  I’amunkey  and  Mattapony  Rivera,  at  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  King  William  county,  and.  flowing  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  falls  into  Chesapeake  Bay  nearly 
opposite  Cape  Charles.  It  is  so  broad  through  its  whole 
course  as  to  present  rather  the  appearance  of  a bay  than  of 
a river.  Its  whole  length  is  about  40  miles,  and  at  its  mouth 
it  is  probably  not  less  than  3 miles  in  width.  This  river 
divides  New  Kent,  James  City,  and  York  counties  on  the 
right,  from  King  and  Queen  and  Gloucester  counties  on  the 
left. 

YORKSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England.  See  York. 

YORKSHIRE,  a po.st-village  and  township  of  Cattaraugus 
CO.,  New  Y'ork,  on  Cattaraugus  Creek,  about  35  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Buffalo.  Pop.  1844. 

YORK  SOUND,  an  inlet  of  British  North  America,  in 
Frobisher  Strait.  Lat.  63°  N.,  Ion.  70°  W. 

YORK  SOUND,  an  inlet  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Australia, 
between  .Montague  Sound  and  Prince  Regent  River.  Lat. 
15°  S..  Ion.  125°  E. 

YORK  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Adams  co., 
Pennsylvania,  23  miles  S.W.  of  Harrisburg.  This  is  an 
agreeable  summer  retreat. 

YORK/TOWN,  a post-township  of  Westchester  co..  New 
York,  on  Croton  River,  45  miles  N.  by  E.  of  New  York. 
Pop.  2321. 

Y'’ORKTOYYN.  a port  of  entry,  capital  of  York  co.,  Virginia, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Y'ork  River,  II  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Richmond.  It  was  settled 
in  1705,  and  was  once  flourishing.  There  are  now  about  40 
houses.  The  shipping  of  the  district,  June  30, 1854.  amounted 
to  an  aggregate  of  5911  tons  enrolled  and  licensed,  and  all 
employed  in  the  coast  trade.  During  the  year,  2 vessels  of 
240  tons  burden  were  built.  This  locality  was  the  theatre 
of  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  American  history — 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  General  Washington, 
which  occurred  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781. 

YORKTOIVN,  a post-office  of  De  Witt  co.,  Texas. 

Y'ORKTOWN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
Indiana,  at  the  junction  of  White  River  and  Buck  Creek, 
and  on  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  52  miles 
N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  contains  2 churches  and  several 
mills. 

Y'^ORKTOWN,  a post-office  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois. 

YORK'VILLE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  New  York  co.. 
New  Y'ork,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  5 miles  N.  of  the  City 
Hall,  is  a suburb  of  New  Y'ork  City. 

Y'ORKVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  York  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina,  86  miles  N.  of  Columbia.  It  is  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  King’s  Mountain  Railroad,  which 
connects  with  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad  at 
Chesterville.  The  surrounding  country  abounds  in  valuable 
minerals.  Y'orkville  contains  a court-house,  several  churches, 
1 or  2 academie.s,  and  a new.spaper  office. 

Y''ORKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Pickens  co.,  Alabama,  186 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

YORKVILLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  Gibson  co.,  Ten- 
nes.see,  145  miles  W.  of  Nashville.  It  contains  several  stores. 

YORKVILLE,  a post-office  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Michigan. 

YORKVILLE.  a post-village  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana, 
about  84  miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  in  1851,  300. 

YORKVILLE,  a village  of  Kendall  co.,  Illinois,  on  Fox 
River,  opposite  Bristol,  and  52  miles  S.YY'.  of  Chicago. 

YORKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Racine  co.,  Wisconsin, near 
the  railroad  between  Racine  City  and  Elkhorn,  10  miles  W. 
of  the  former.  Pop.  of  Yorkville  township,  1283. 

YORKVILLE,  a village  of  Canada  West,  co.  of  York, 
about  2 miles  N.  of  Toronto,  of  which  it  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered a suburb.  It  has  many  good  brick  bouses,  Episco- 
palian, Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  New  Connexion  Methodist 
churches,  and  several  schools.  Pop.  about  1750. 

YOSIDA,  yo-see'dd,  a town  of  .Japan,  island  of  Niphon,  160 
miles  S.IV.  of  Yeddo,  and  reportixl  to  contain  1400  houses. 

YOSY'V'ARA.  yo-se-vd/rd.  a small  town  of  Japan,  island  of 
Niphon.  60  miles  S.W.  of  Y'eddo. 

YO-TCHOU,  YuO-TCHOO,  YOTCHEOO,  yo'choo',  or  YO- 
TCIIKOU,  yo'che-ooC  a city  of  China,  province  of  Hoo-nan, 
capital  of  a department,  on  the  Y'ang-tse-kiang  where  it 
leaves  the  lake  Tong-ting.  Lat.  29°  23'  N.,  Ion.  112°  35'  E. 

YOU-AN-TCHEOU.  See  Yusn-Tchoo. 

Y'OUGAN.  See  Y'oog.vn. 

YGUGIIALor  Y'OUGHALL.  (pronounced  yShfliil  or  yawl.) 
a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  seaport  town  and 
parish  of  Ireland,  Munster,  co.  and  27  miles  E.  of  Cork,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  estuary  of  (he  Blackwater.  which  forms 
khi  harbor,  and  is  here  crossed  by  a wooden  bridge.  Pop.  of 
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the  town,  its  1851,  7372.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a stoej 
height  on  the  W,,  and  was  formerly  enelo.sed  by  walls, 
flanked  with  towers,  parts  of  which  remain,  and  outside  of 
which  some  poor  suburbs  extend  up  the  acclivity.  'L’he  town 
is  antiquated;  its  main  street  is  crossed  near  the  eentie  by 
an  old  archway,  besides  which  its  chief  structures  are  the 
large  Gothic  parish  church,  containing  the  tomb  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Cork,  and  near  it  the  ruins  of  an  abbey ; a chapel  of 
ease,  Roman  Catholic  and  other  chapels,  the  town-house, 
assembly  rooms,  court-house,  custom-hou.se,  savings’  bank, 
fever  and  lying-in  hospitals,  pri.son,  several  almshouses,  the 
barracks,  and  the  house  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  is 
preserved  nearly  entire.  The  harbor,  a dependency  of  that  of 
Cork,  admits  at  highest  tides  vessels  drawing  12  feet  water 
Youghal  is  the  seat  of  an  active  export  trade  in  corn, 
live  stock,  and  other  rural  produce,  and  imports  coal,  tim- 
ber, tallow,  herrings,  salt,  and  colonial  produce.  It  has 
some  potteries,  brick  works,  and  a valuable  salmon  fishery. 
It  sends  1 member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Here  it  is  be- 
lieved Sir  Walter  Raleigh  first  introduced  the  culture  of  the 
potato  into  Ireland. 

Y'GUGHALARRA,  yfih'h.al-ar/ra.  a parish  of  Ireland,  co. 
of  Tipperary,  5 miles  W.N.W.  of  Nenah.  It  contains  a ham- 
let named  Youghal,  and  several  remains  of  feudal  and  eccle- 
siastical edifices. 

VOUGHIOGHENY,  ySh'ho-g.Vnee,  a river  which  rises  in 
Preston  co.,  W.Y'irginia,  flows  through  Maryland  into  J'enn- 
sylvania,  and  enters  the  Monongahela  15  miles  S.E.  ot  Pitts- 
burg. It  is  made  navigable  by  dams  from  ks  mouth  to  the 
village  of  West  Newton,  a distance  of  18  miles.  At  the 
Ohiopyle  Falls,  the  river  has  a perpendicular  descent  of  16 
feet.  Entire  length  about  150  miles. 

YOUGHIOGHENY,  a post-office  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

YUUIJGRAY'E,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Derby. 

YOU  N ASK  A.  See  Y'oo.N.ysK.v. 

YOUNG,  yung,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  /76. 

YOUNG,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1500. 

Y'OUNG,  a post-office  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois. 

Y’OUNGBENZA  or  Y'EWNGBEN ZA,  yooug-beiJzd,  a town 
of  the  Burmese  dominions,  Pegu,  on  the  main  arm  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  in  its  delta,  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Henzadah. 

Y'OUNG  CAN  E,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Georgia,  172  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Miliedgeville. 

Y'OUNG  ER’S.  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Missouri. 

Y'OUNG  HICK/ORY',  a post-office  of  Steuben  co..  New  Y'ork. 

Y'OUNG  HICKORY,  a post-office  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 

YOUNG  HICKORY,  a small  post-village  of  Will  co.,  Illi- 
nois. 

Y'OUNG  HICKORY,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

Y'OUNGMANSTOWN,  Penn.sylvania.  See  Mifflinsburg. 

YOUNG’S  CROSS  ROADS,  a post-office  of  Granville  co., 
North  Carolina.  68  miles  from  Raleigh. 

Y'OUNG’S  POINT,  a post-office  of  Madi.son  parish,  Loui- 
siana. 

YOUNG’S  SETTLEMENT,  post-office  of  Bastrop  co.,  Texas. 

Y'OUNG’S  STORE,  a post-office  of  Laurens  district,  South 
Carolina. 

YOUNGS/TOWN,  a post-village  in  Porter  towmship,  Nia- 
gara county,  New  Y'ork,  on  Niagara  River,  near  its  mouth, 
about  30  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Buffalo.  It  contains  2 churches, 
4 stores,  and  1 steam  flouring-mill.  It  possesses  the  advan- 
tages of  a very  fine  natural  harbor,  (the  mouth  of  Niagara 
River,)  which  is  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  seve- 
ral lines  of  steamboats  on  Lake  Ontario  touch  here,  and  a 
considerable  foreign  and  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  at  this 
point.  It  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Lake  Ontario 
and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad.  Pop.  about  800. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  a posLvillage  of  W'estmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 11  miles  E.  of  Greensburg.  It  has  2 churches. 
Pop.  estimated  at  500. 

YOUNGSTOM'N,  a village  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
plank-road  from  Locust  Grove  to  Ripley,  21  miles  from  the 
latter. 

YOUNGSTOYYN,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Y'oungstown 
township,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Mahoning  River,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
Canal,  67  miles  S.E.  of  Cleveland.  It  is  the  largest  village 
in  the  county,  having  several  churches  and  a bank.  Coal 
and  iron  ore  are  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  3 iron 
furnaces  and  1 or  2 rolling-mills  in  operation  here.  It  is  on 
a branch  railroad  which  connects  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  Railroad.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2759. 

YOUNGS'VILLE,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York. 

YOUNGSVIliLE,  a thriving  post-village  of  YVarren  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Brokenstiaw  Creek,  and  on  the  Phila^ 
delphia  and  Krie  Railroad,  9 miles  W.  of  Warren.  Pop.  421. 

YOUNGSY'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Tallapoosa  co., Alabama, 
50  miles  N.E.  of  Montgomei-y. 

YOUNGSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio. 

YOUNGSYILLE,  a post-office  of  Box  Elder  co.,  Utah. 

YOUNG-WILLIAM,  an  island  group  in  the  South  Pacific, 
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belonging  to  the  Caroline  Islands.  See  Mortlook  Isles  and 
Loogoo.\or. 

YOUXGWOOIANSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  W.  branch  of  Susquehanna  River,  18 
miles  N.W  of  Lock  Haven,  the  county  seat. 

YOUNTS'VlLLI'l,  a j ost-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indi- 
ana. near  Sugar  Creek,  about  60  miles  W.A.W.  of  Indiana- 
polis. 

YCUX-ZERAY,  yoon-ze-r;V,  a town  of  Burmah,  British 
pro;  ince  of  Pegu,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  18  miles  S.  by  \V.  of 
Prome. 

Y’OURI  or  Y’OURY,  a town  and  state  of  Central  Africa. 
See  Yvoori. 

YOUTA.  See  Ut.vh. 

YOU-YEOU.  See  Yu-Yeoo. 

YOWRY.  See  Yaoori. 

YOX/FORD,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Suffolk. 

Y'OXII.YLL',  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Stafford. 

Y’PANE-GUAZU,  e-pd'ni  gwd-zoo',  a river  of  Paraguay, 
South  America,  joins  the  Paraguay  at  Villa  Real,  after  a 
westward  cour.se  of  more  than  lOO  miles. 

Yl'EREX  or  YPERX.  See  Ypres. 

Y'l’ERLEE,  i'per-LV,  (Fr.  pron.  ee'pfR'li'.)  a river  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  West  Flanders,  rises  at  Zillebek,  flows  N. 
past  Y'pres,  (where  it  becomes  navigable,)  and  enters  the 
North  Sea  at  Nieuwport.  Length  35  miles. 

Y'PRES,  ee'p’r,  (Flemish  Yperen  or  Ypern.  I'pern.)  a forti- 
fied town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement,  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bruges,  on  the  Y'per- 
lee.  It  is  well  built,  but  the  marshes  around  made  it  .so 
unhealthy,  chat  a “Y'preshue”  became  proverbial  for  sal- 
lowness. A great  improvement  in  this  re.spect  has  been 
effected  by  draining.  Y'pres  was  early  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant manufacturing  towns  of  Flanders,  and  in  the  l-lth 
century  had  gOO.OOO  inhabitants  and  employed  4000  looms. 
Its  name  d’Ypres  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  our  word  dmpcj'. 
Its  manufacturing  prosperity  has  long  departed,  but  a strik- 
ing monument  of  it  remains  in  its  cloth-hall,  an  immense 
pile  erected  in  the  13th  century,  in  the  public  .square,  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  trapezium,  and  surmounted  bv  a 
square  tower  or  belfry,  with  a clock  and  chimes,  unc  of 
its  wings  is  now  u.sed  as  the  hCteYde-ville,  and  other  parts 
are  occupied  by  different  public  establi-shments  and  concert- 
rooms;  other  buildings  of  note  are  the  Gothic  rhuroh  of 
•St.  .Martin,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ro'Vf^ic'js  edifices 
in  Belgium,  with  an  altar  of  Carrara  marble,  a finely 
carved  pulpit,  a painting  by  Van  Eyck,  and  seveial  inte- 
resting monuments;  the  churches  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James, 
and  St.  Nicolas,  all  elegant  and  well  proportioned  buildings; 
and  the  old  Castle-ward,  (ChdteUenie,)  with  a richly  orna- 
mented facade ; two  colleges,  a school  of  design  and  archi- 
tecture, boarding  and  numerous  other  schools,  several 
hospitals,  fine  infantry  and  cavalry  barracks,  Ac.  The 
manufactures  are  lace,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods, 
ribbons,  liats,  leather,  oil,  soap,  and  tobacco.  There  are 
also  ,salt-work.s,  dye-works,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  Ypres 
in  the  9th  century,  when  only  a strong  castle,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Normans.  It  was  rebuilt  in  9Ul ; and  was  first  walled 
in  1388.  On  different  occasions  it  has  been  dreadfully  ra- 
vaged by  the  plague.  Louis  XIV.,  in  1688,  made  it  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  great 
European  wars  it  seldom  escaped  a siege  or  bombardment. 
Jansen  or  Janseuius,  whose  work  Augustinus  originated  the 
controversy  in  which  Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters  appeared, 
was  Bishop  of  Ypres,  and  is  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Martin.  Pop.  17,190. 

YPSILANTI,  ip-se-lan'tee,  a thriving  post-town  and  town- 
ship of  YViishtenaw  county,  Michigan,  on  the  Huron  River 
and  the  Central  Railroad,  30  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit. 
The  town  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county;  it  is  situated 
in  a rich  and  populous  farming  district,  has  extensive  water- 
power, and  contains  8 churches,  3 banks,  2 newspaper  offices, 
a fine  Union  school-house,  the  state  normal  school,  and 
manufactories  of  wool,  iron,  flour,  Ac.  Pop.  about  3500;  of 
the  township,  in  1860,  3955. 

YPSILI,  ip'se-le,  an  island  of  Greece,  government  of  Argos, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Nauplia,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Nauplia.  Length, 
from  W.  to  E.,  2 miles,  breadth  1 mile. 

YRE'KA,  the  capital  of  >i8kiyou  county,  California,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Shasta  River,  about  300  miles  N.  of  San 
Francisco.  See  Api'ENDIX. 

Y'RON’DE,  ee'rbxfP,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Puy-de-Dome,  arrondissement  of  Clermont-Ferrand.  P.  1301. 

Y'SALCO,  a town  of  Central  America.  See  Izalco. 

Y’.SCEIFIOG,  i.s-kPfe-og,  a parish  of  W.ales,  co.  of  Flint. 

Y'SER,  ee'zaia/,  a river  of  France  and  Belgium,  rises  in 
the  department  of  Nord,  E.  of  St.  Omer,  and  joins  the  Y’per- 
ee,  4i  miles  S.W.  of  Dixmude,  after  a N.E.  course  of  32 
aiiles. 

Y'SPYTTY  CYNFYN,  i-s-pit^tee  kjn'vin,  a pari.sh  of  Wales, 
«o.  of  Cardigan. 

Y'SPYTTY'  (is-piUtee)  EVAN,  a jiarish  of  Wales,  counties 
i)f  Denbigh  and  Carnarvon. 

YSPYTTY  RHIW-YSTM  YTH,  is  pjt'tee  h’ree'oo  jst/with, 
a piirish  of  Wales,  co.  of  Cardigan. 


YSSCIIE.  TsK  or  i.s/Keh.  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Soutli  Brabant,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  3800 

Y'SSEL,  IJSSEL,  i/sM.  or  OVER  Y'SSEL,  (anc  Isatla,)  a 
river  of  the  Netherlan'd.s.  foninM  at  Doe.sbrrrg  by  the  union 
of  the  )ld  Y'ssel.  which  rises  in  Rheni.sh  Prussia,  and  the 
New  Y’ssel,  a branch  of  the  Rhine,  which  separates  from  it 
near  Arnhem.  It  flows  N.  ])ast  Zutphen.  Deven  (‘r.  and 
Kampeu,  and  enters  the  Zuyder-Zee  after  a course  of 
miles. 

Y’SSEL,  Neder,  ni'der  Psel.  a branch  of  the  Leek,  which 
pa.sses  Y’.s.seLstein,  Oudewater,  and  Gouda,  and  joins  the 
Maas  or  Meuse  opposite  Y’sselmonde.  Length  30  miles. 

YSSELMONDE,  (••  Y.s.sel  Mouth,”)  or  I.ISSEL’MONDE 
Rsol-inin/deh,  an  island  and  district  of  South  Holland, 
formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Maas  or  Meu.se.  opposite  Rot- 
terdam and  the  mouth  of  the  Y’ssel.  Length  15  miles, 
breadth  5 miles. 

YSSELMONDE  or  IJSSELMONDE,  a town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  above  island,  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas,  opposite  the  mouth  ot  the 
Y’s.sel,  whence  its  name.  Pop.  1291. 

Y’SSELMUIUEN  or  1.JSSELMUIDEN,  T'sel-moiMen,  a vil- 
lage of  the  Netherlauds,  province  of  Overyssel,  1 mile  W.  of 
Kampen.  Pop.  520. 

YSSELSTEIN  or  IJSSELSTEIN.  i/sM-stin',  a town  of 
the  Netherland.s,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Utrecht,  on  the  Y's.^el.  It 
is  walled,  surrounded  by  ditches,  and  traversed  by  a canal 
called  the  Haven.  Pop.  22%9. 

Y’SSINGEAUX,  ee.s's^,\«'zho-',  .sometimes  written  Y’SSEN- 
GEAUX,  a town  of  France,  department  of  Haute- Lnire.  capi- 
tal of  a arrondissement,  on  a rocky  height,  13  miles  N.E.  of 
Le  Puy.  Pop.  in  1852,  7628.  It  has  manufactures  of  lace 
and  ribands,  and  a trade  in  cattle  and  timber. 

Y’STAD,  is/tdd  or  iis'tdd,  {L.  Istadium,)  a seaport  town  of 
South  Sweden,  Isen  and  36  miles  E.S.E.  of  Malmo,  on  the 
Baltic.  Pop.  4118.  It  has  manufactures  of  tobacco  and 
snuff,  chiccory,  soap,  woollen  cloths,  and  leather,  ai  1 some 
ship-building.  Its  new  harbor  is  safe  and  spacious  and  it 
has  a regular  steam  communication  with  Stralsnnd. 

YSTRAD-DYH'ODWG,  Is/trad  de-voMoog,  a parish  ol  South 
YWlas.  CO.  of  Glamorgan. 

YSTRADFELLTE,  isRrad-vtoZ'tJh,  a pari.sh  of  South 
YVales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

YSTRAD  GYNLAIS,  is'trad  gh’inffls,  a parish  of  S^tith 
YVales,  co.  of  Brecon. 

YSH'RAD  MER/IC,  a parish  of  South  Wales,  co.  of  Onr- 
digan. 

YS^TRAJ.'  OfW EN,  a parish.  South  Wales,  co.  ofGlamorgan. 

YST/WITII,  a river  of  YVales,  co.  of  Cardigan,  after  a YV. 
course  of  2R  miles  past  Yspytty-Rhiw-Y’stwith  and  Llauafan, 
enters  Cardigan  Bay  at  Aberystwith. 

YTAPU.Y,  a town  of  Paraguay.  See  Itapua. 

YTIUAN,  ITIl'AN  or  YETIPAN,  a river  of  Scotland,  co.  of 
Aberdeen,  flows  tortuously  E.  past  Fyvie,  Methlick.  Tarves, 
and  Ellon,  and  enters  the  North  Sea  at  Newburgh,  after  a 
coui  se  of  20  miles.  It  has  some  salmon  fisheries,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  river  craft  from  the  sea  to  Ellon,  and  for  vessels 
of  100  tons  burden  to  1 mile  from  its  mouth. 

YTON,  a river  of  France.  See  Iton. 

Y'TU  or  IIYTU,  a town  of  Brazil.  See  Ttu. 

Y'U'AB  or  JU'AB,  a new  county  in  the  YV.  part  of  Utah 
Territory,  has  an  area  estimated  at  above  12.(X)0  S(iuarc 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Carson  and  Nicollet  Rivers, 
flowing  into  lakes  of  their  own  names,  which  are  included 
within  the  county.  The  surface  is  broken  by  the  Humboldt 
River  Mountains  near  the  centre,  and  by  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains  in  the  E.  part.  The  census  of  1850  gives  us  no 
information  respecting  this  county,  which  was  formed  since 
that  year.  Capital,  Nephi  City. 

YUAN  THEE  SHAN  or  YUAN  Till  CHAN,  yoo-an'  thee 
sh^n,  a mountain  of  China,  province  of  lloope;  lat.  30^^  15' 
N.,  Ion.  109°  4'  E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

YU'BA,  a river  of  Y'uba  co.,  towards  the  N.  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  brancln  s,  viz.  the 
North,  Middle,  and  South  Y’uba,  which  rise  among  the  hills 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  flows  in  a general  S.W. 
course  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  falls 
into  Feather  River  near  Marysville.  The  principal  mining 
operations  of  the  county  are  on  this  river. 

YUBA,  a county  towards  the  N.  part  of  California,  has 
an  area  of  about  750  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
YV.  by  Feather  River,  and  partly  on  the  S.  by  Bear  River, 
and  is  drained  by  the  Yuba  River  with  its  North  Branch 
and  several  creeks,  which  afford  valuable  water-power. 
The  surface  in  the  E.  i)art  is  mountainous,  but  in  the  YV’. 
portion  it  is  level,  or  slightly  uneven.  Tl»e  soil  in  the 
more  level  portions,  especially  along  the  streams,  is  very 
fertile.  Gold  is  abundant  in  the  N.E.  part  of  this  county. 
Quicksilver  is  also  found,  and  about  one  ounce  of  the  pure 
metal  is  obtained  from  a pound  of  rock.  A railroad  ex- 
tends from  the  county-seat  to  Oroville,  25  miles.  This 
county  derived  its  name  from  the  Yuba  River.  Capital, 
Marysville.  Pop.  13,668. 

YUBA,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois. 

YUBA  CITY,  a post-town  of  Sutter  co.,  California,  is  situ 
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Ated  01  the  W.  bank  of  Feather  River,  nearly  opposite  to 
Marysv'  le,  and  about  150  miles  N.N.E.  of  San  Francisco. 
Its  proximity  to  several  mining  localities  renders  it  a depot 
for  supjilies.  Pop.  778. 

YUCATAN,  yoo-ki-tdn',  sometimes  called  MERIDA,  mfr/- 
©■dd,  or  CAMPEA/CIIY,  a state  of  the  Mexican  Confederation, 
consisting  of  a peninsula,  washed  E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea; 
N.E.  by  the  Channel  of  Yucatan,  about  65  miles  wide,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  W.  extremity  of  Cuba;  and  N.  and  \V.  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  British  Hon- 
duras and  Guatemala,  and  S.W.  by  Tabasco,  between  lat.  18° 
and  21°  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  87°  25'  and  90°  30'  VV.  Length,  from 
N.  to  S.,  about  250  miles ; mean  breadth  200  miles.  Estimated 
area  52,047  square  miles.  The  coast  is  very  little  broken, 
except  on  the  S.W.,  where  it  is  indented  by  the  extensive 
Lagoon  of  Terminos;  and  on  the  S.E.,  where  the  three  bays 
of  Puerto  de-Calenturas,  Bahia-del-Espiritu-Santo,  and  Bahia- 
de  la-Ascension  occur.  It  has  in  general  a very  bleak  and 
arid  appearance,  being  not  only  destitute  of  any  important 
river,  but  presenting  long  tracts  where  not  a spring  of  fresh 
water  can  be  found.  Campeachy,  the  only  harbor  of  im- 
portance, is  both  shallow  and  insecure.  The  interior,  in  its 
central  parts,  is  occupied  by  a lofty  ridge,  which  has  the 
character  of  a de.sert,  and  often,  when  the  rain  fails,  leaving 
the  natives  who  inhabit  it  almost  destitute  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  produces  fearful  mortality.  Nearer  the  coast, 
and  at  some  elevation  above  its  sands,  the  appearance  of 
the  country  greatly  improves,  being  interspersed  with 
lofty  forests,  and  containing  many  hilly  and  gently  undu- 
lating tracts,  on  which  maize,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  pepper, 
and  sugar-cane  are  produced,  and  cattle  raised  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  furnish  a considerable  export  of  hides  and  salted 
meat  to  Havana.  After  these  the  chief  exports  are  .salt-fish, 
dyewood,  straw  hats,  wax  and  honey,  cocoa-nuts  and  other 
fruits,  and  a kind  of  hemp  called  jenequert,  obtained  from 
the  fibres  of  the  agave,  and  much  used  in  making  cordage, 
sacking,  and  hammocks. 

About  five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  pure  Indian 
race,  who  speak  the  Maya  language,  and  appear  to  be 
genuine  de.scendants  of  the  'fulteks.  Their  pre.sent  civili- 
zation is  very  imperfect,  and  has  greatly  degenerated  from 
what  it  must  have  been  when  the  numerous  towns  and  vil- 
lages, now  scattered  in  ruins  over  different  parts  of  the 
country,  were  built  and  occupied.  The.se  ruins  have  excited 
much  antiquarian  research.  Many  of  them  display  great 
architectural  skill,  and  exhibit  in  their  ornaments  a tolera- 
bly advanced  state  of  art.  The  chief  towns  are  Merida, 
the  capital,  Campeachy,  and  Bacalar.  After  ceasing  to  be  a 
Spanish  colony  in  1821,  Yucatan  remained  independent  till 
1824,  when  she  joined  the  Mexican  Confederation,  to  which 
she  continued  to  adhere  more  or  less  closely  till  1840,  when 
she  proclaimed  her.self  to  be  an  independent  republic.  She 
successfully  resisted  the  attempts  of  Mexico  to  coerce  her; 
but,  in  1843,  again  joined  the  Confederation,  having  secured 
peace  on  her  own  terms.  In  1846  she  declared  herself  inde- 
pendent a second  time,  but  five  or  six  years  afterwards  .she 
resumed  her  place  in  the  Mexican  Confederation.  Pop.  in 
1854.  668,623. 

YUCATAN,  BAY  OF,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the  sea 
immediately  N.  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

YUCATAN,  CHANNEL  OF,  between  Yucatan  and  Cuba, 
is  120  miles  across. 

YUE  FOONG  SHAN  or  YUE  FOUNG  CHAN,  a mountain 
of  China,  province  of  Hoo-nan,  lat.  26°  56'  N.,  Ion.  109°  32' 
E.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

YUKN-CHAN.  See  Yuen-sh.vn. 

YUEN-CHOO.  See  Yuen-tchoo. 

YUEN-KIANO,  joo-inf  ke-^ngt,  a river  of  China,  province 
of  Hoo-nan,  enters  the  Lake  Tong-ting  on  its  W.  side,  after 
a N.E.  course  estimated  at  400  miles. 

YUEN-SHAN  or  YUKN-CIIAN,  yoo-Sn'  shin,  a town  of 
China,  province  of  Kiang-see,  in  a valley  230  miles  S.W.  of 
Ningpo.  It  is  advantageou.sly  situated  on  the  highway 
from  the  black  tea  country  of  Fokien. 

YUEN-TCHOO,  YUEN-TCHOU,  yoo-?n'-choot.  or  YOU-AN- 
TCHEOU,  yoo'dnf  che-oot,  a town  of  China,  province  of  Hoo- 
nan,  capital  of  a department,  on  the  above  river,  lat.  27° 
24'  N.,  ion.  109°  40'  E. 

YUEN-TCHOO  or  YOU-AN-TCHEOU,  a town  of  China, 
province  of  Kiang-see,  capital  of  a department,  lat.  27°  45' 
N.,  Ion.  114'^  10'  E. 

YUGYAKERTA,  Java.  See  Djokjokarta. 

YU-Hu,  EU-HO,  yoo'-hot,  or  YUN-LIANG,  yhn  le-lngt,  a 
large  river  of  China,  which  rises  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  province  of  Shansee,  from  which  it  flows  N.E.,  and 
tdls  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee,  in  lat.  38°  59'  N.,  Ion.  117° 
22'  E.  Its  whole  cour.se  is  about  140  miles. 

YU-HO.  the  Grand  Canal  of  China.  See  China. 

YLHC-SHAN  or  YUK-CHAN,  yiik  shin,  a town  of  China, 
province  of  Kiang-see.  near  the  source  of  the  Kin-kiang, 
here  cro.ssed  by  a handsome  stone  bridge;  lat.  28°  40'  N., 
on.  118°  40'  E.  It  has  an  important  transit  trade,  the 
merchandise  of  the  Bohea  jMountains,  and  of  the  countries 
E.  of  Poyang  Lake,  being  landed  here  to  be  carried  across  to 
Chang-shan  by  coolies. 
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YULODNG  .HIAN  or  YULOUNG  CHAN.  See  Sieu  Sh.aW 

YUMA,  y>  /m4,  or  YUNA.  a river  of  Hayti,  rises  in  the 
mountains  ^'Cibao;  flows  N.N.E.,  then  E.S.E.,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  by  a broad  estuary.  Length  about  70  miles. 

YUMA,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  See  Long  Island. 

YUNGEE-KISH-LAK,  a town  of  North  Thibet,  of  uncer 
tain  position,  but  stated  to  comprise  1000  houses. 

YUNG-NING,  yung'ning',  a city  of  China,  province  and 
230  miles  N.N.W.  of  Yun-nan. 

YUNG-PE,  yung'pAt,  a city  of  China,  capital  of  a depart 
ment,  160  miles  N.W.  of  Y'un-nan. 

YUNG-PING,  yung'ping',  a city  of  China,  province  of  Pe- 
chee-lee,  capital  of  a department,  on  the  Lau-ho,  130  miles 
E.  of  Peking. 

YUNG-TCHANG  or  YONG-TCIIANG,  yung'changt.  a city 
of  China,  province  and  210  miles  W.  of  Yun-nan,  capital  of 
a department,  130  miles  N.E.  of  Bhamo  in  the  Burmese  ter- 
ritory. 

YUNG-TCHOO  or  YUNG-TCHOU,  yung'choo',  a city  of 
China,  province  of  Hoo-nan,  capital  of  a department,  in  lat 
26°  10'  N..  Ion.  111°  30'  E. 

YUN-IIING,  yun'hingt,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Ho- 
nan, capital  of  a department,  lat.  33°  N.,  Ion.  114°  E. 

Y’^UN-LIANG,  a river  of  China.  See  Y'u-ho. 

YUN-NAN,  yun'n^n',  the  most  S.W.  province  of  China, 
mostly  between  lat.  22°  and  28°  N.,  and  Ion.  98°  and  106°  E., 
having  on  the  N.  and  E.  the  provinces  of  Se-chuen,  Koei- 
choo,  and  Quang-si,  and  on  other  sides  Thibet,  and  the  Bur- 
mese, Laos,  and  Aname.se  dominions.  Area  107,969  square 
miles.  Pop.  5,561,320.(?)  The  surface  is  broken  with  nu- 
merous mountains,  (several  of  which  i'i,«e  above  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow,)  causing  those  abundant  rains  to  which 
the  name  Y'unnan  (“the  Cloudy  Region  of  the  South”) 
appears  to  refer.  This  province  contains  the  sources  of 
many  important  rivers,  as  the  Salwin,  Menam,  the  Hong- 
Kiang,  and  the  Sang-koi;  and  furnishes  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  Yang-tse- kiang  and  the  Me-kong,  by  both  of 
which  it  is  traversed.  It  is  one  of  the  i-ichest  provinces  of 
China  in  mineral  products,  yielding  gold,  copper,  tin,  rubies, 
sapphires  and  other  gems,  besides  a variety  of  gums,  var- 
nishes, ivory,  musk,  flax,  and  horses.  It  is  divided  into  20 
departments. 

There  is  in  the  province  of  Yunnan  a remarkable  iron 
chain  suspension  bridge,  thrown  across  a frightful  moun- 
tain gorge,  at  a height  (if  we  may  credit  the  Chinese  geo- 
graphers) of  not  less  than  3000  or  4000  feet.  It  was  con 
structed  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  century  of  the  Christiar, 
Era,  and  is  probably  the  oldest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  Several  other  bridges  of  the  same  class  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  China.  They  appear  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally constructed,  like  the  Simplon  Road  of  our  own  time, 
in  order  to  furnish  a short  route  for  the  passage  of  the  im- 
perial armies.  (Paxjthier’s  Chine  Moderne,  pages  125-6.) 

YUN-NAN,  a city  of  China,  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, situated  on  the  N.  side  of  a lake,  lat.  25°  10'  N.,  and 
Ion.  102°  40'  E.  It  is  intersected  by  canals,  and  is  reported 
to  have  a flourishing  trade  in  metals,  with  manufactures 
of  silk  fabrics,  and  of  the  finest  carpets  woven  in  China. 

YUNQUERA,  yoong-kA/ri,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and 
33  miles  W.N.W.  of  Malaga.  Pop.  2726.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloths,  and  brandy  distilleries. 

Y'UN-YANG,  yun'yAngt,  a city  of  China,  province  of  Hoo- 
pe,  capital  of  a department,  on  a tributary  of  the  Hoang-ho. 
Lat.  32°  50'  N.,  Ion.  110°  40'  E. 

YUPURA.  See  Japura. 

YURBURG.  See  Yoorboorg. 

YURUNG-K  ASH,  yoo'rungt  kAsh,  a town  of  Chinese  Tcor- 
kistan,  E.  of  Khoten,  and  stated  to  comprise  1000  hou^cs. 

YURUNG-KASH  or  KHOTEN  (Ko'tAnt)  RIVER,  Chinese 
Toorkistan,  after  a northward  course  joins  the  Yarkand  and 
Aksu  Rivers,  to  form  the  Tarim,  near  lat.  40°  N.,  Ion.  80°  36 
E.  Khoten  is  the  principal  town  on  its  banks,  and  the  river 
on  arriving  here  is  said  to  separate  into  three  arms,  each 
named  after  the  color  of  the  jasper  {yu)  found  in  its  bed. 
Total  length  estimated  at  250  miles. 

YUSTE,  yoosttd,  a convent  of  Spain,  province  of  Caceres, 
near  Placencia,  and  celebrated  as  the  place  of  retirement 
chosen  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  died  here  21st  Sep- 
tember. 1558. 

YUTHIA,  yoo't’hee'A,  the  old  capital  of  Siam,  Further 
India,  on  the  Menam,  40  miles  N.  of  Bang-kok.  It  is  large, 
wholly  enclosed  by  the  river,  intersected  by  canals,  and  has 
a vast  royal  palace  with  several  temples,  but  it  was  mostly 
ruined  by  the  Burmese  in  1767,  when  it  ceased  to  be  of  im- 
portance. 

YUl'tTA,  (the  JuVtah  of  Scripture,)  a town  of  Palestine.  4 
miles  S.  of  Hebron.  “It  has  the  appearance  of  a large  Mo- 
hammedan town,  on  a low  eminence,  with  trees  around  it.’’ 
Relaud  supposes  it  to  be  the  Juda  alluded  to  in  Luke  i.  39, 
as  the  birth-place  of  John  the  Baptist. 

YU-YEOO,  YU-YEOU  or  YOU-YEOU.  yoo'-ye-oo'.  a walled 
town  of  China,  province  of  Che-kiang,  N.W.  of  Ningpo.  on 
the  river  of  that  name.  It  encloses  a large  hill,  crowner' 
with  many  Boodhist  temples. 

YUZGAT  or  YUZKAT.  See  Yoozgat. 
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Y VERDUN,  ee'v§R'(luN=/,  or  YVERDON,  (Ger.  Yferten,  ee'- 
^r-tgn;  auc.  Ebrodufnum,)  a town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Vaud,  18  miles  N.  of  Lausanne,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orbe,  (here  called  the  Thiele,)  in  the  Lake  of  Neufcbatel. 
Pop.  in  1850,  3619.  It  has  an  old  castle,  built  by  Conrad. 
Duke  of  Zahringen,  in  1135,  in  which  I’estalozzi  e.stablished 
his  celebrated  educational  institute  in  1805. 

YVES-Gl>MEZ£e,  eev  go'meh-z.V,  a village  of  Belgium, 
province  and  24  miles  S.W.  of  Namur,  on  the  Yves.  Pop. 
1586. 

YVETOT,  eev'to^,  (anc.  Ivonis?)  a town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-lnferieure,  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  20 
miles  N.IV.  of  Rouen,  on  the  railway  to  Havre.  Pop.  in 
1852,  9922.  It  has  a tribun.al  of  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  cotton,  and  mixed  goods,  printed  cottons, 
velvets,  hosiery,  and  hats. 

Y'VIAS,  ee've-d^  a village  of  France,  department  of  CGtes- 
du-Nord,  22  miles  N.\V.  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  2400. 

YVIGNAC,  ee'veen'ydk',  a village  of  France,  department 
of  Cotes-du-Nord,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Dinan.  Pop.  1784. 

YVOIR,  eevV^R/,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  9 
miles  S.  of  Namur,  ou  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse.  Pop. 
700. 
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Y'^VOIRE,  eev'w^R',  a village  of  Savoy,  on  the  S.  bank  ot 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  7 miles  W.  of  Thonon. 

Y'VONAND.  ee'vo'n6N<  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Vaud,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Y'verdun. 

Y'VORNE,  ee'voRn^,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Vaud.  1 mile  N.  of  Aigle,  with  vineyards  which  yield  a wine 
in  high  repute. 

YYRE-LE-POLTN,  ee'vrA  leh  po'lS-NO^  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Sarthe,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  La  Fleche.  P.  1602 

YVRl5-L’flVEQUE,  ee'vnV  la'vaik/,  a village  of  France, 
department  of  Sarthe,  3 miles  E.  of  Le  Mans,  on  the  righ' 
bank  of  the  Iluisne.  Pop.  in  1852,  2265. 

YZABAL,  a village  of  Central  America.  See  Izabal. 

YZALCO,  a town  and  volcano  of  Central  America.  Se« 
IZALCO. 

YZENDYKE,  YZENDYK  or  IJZENDT.TK,  i/zen-dik', 
a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Zealand,  on  the 
island  of  Cadsand,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sluis.  Pop.  2341. 

YZERNAY,  ee'z^R'n.V,  a village  of  F ranee,  department 
of  Maine-et-Loire,  arrondissement  of  Beaupreau.  Pop.  1601. 

YZEURES,  ee'zuR/,  a village  of  France,  department  of 
Indre-et-Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Creuse,  24  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Loches.  Pop.  in  1852,  2988. 
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Z.\AB,  zSb,  a district  of  Algeria,  S.  of  the  Great  Atlas 
Mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Adjedi  and  Abiad 
Rivers,  which  flow  into  Lake  Melgig. 

ZAAB,  tw’o  rivers  of  Koordistan.  See  Zab. 

ZAAMSLAG,  z^ms'lda,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  Ze.'iland.~18  miles  S.E.  of  Middelburg.  Pop.  1780. 

Z A AN  DAM.  zin-dimf,  (written  al.so  ZAARDAM,  ZAR- 
DAM  and  SAARDAM.)  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  North  Holland,  on  the  Zaan,  an  affluent  of  the  Y,  which 
divides  it  into  East  and  West  Zaaudam,  5^  miles  N.W.  of 
Amsterdam.  Pop.  12.281,  chiefly  engaged  in  ship-building 
and  seafaring  occupations.  In  its  vicinity  are  numei'ous 
wind-mills.  The  house  in  which  Peter  the  Great  resided, 
while  he  wrought  as  an  artisan  in  the  dock  yard,  is  still 
preserved. 

Z.IANDYK,  a village  on  the  Zaan,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Am- 
sterdam. Pop.  2144. 

ZAANEN  or  ZANEN,  (z^.'nen,)  DOST  or  EAST,  a village 
of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Holland,  5 miles  N. 
of  Amsterdam. 

ZAANEN,  WEST,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  North  Holland,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Haarlem,  near  the  Y. 
ZAARDA.M,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Zaandam. 
ZAB  or  ZAAB,  zdb,  commonly  called  the  GREATER  ZAB, 
(anc.  ZaUatus  and  Lyfeus,  Za/ba,  or  Zafbis,)  a river  of  Turkish 
Koordistan,  a tributary  to  the  Tigris,  rises  W.  of  Lake  Ooroo- 
meeyah,  near  lat.  38°  N.,  Ion.  44°  30'  E.,  flows  very  tortu- 
ously S.S.W.  through  a mountainous  region,  and  after  hav- 
ing entered  the  plain  of  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  joins  the 
Tigris  about  25  miles  S.  of  Mosul.  The  total  course  may  be 
estimated  at  200  miles.  It  passes  through  many  precipitous 
ravines;  it  is  rapid,  deeper  than  the  Tigris,  and  when  lowest 
is  nearly  as  broad.  Joolamerk  is  the  principal  town  on  its 

ZAli,  the  LESSER  ZAB,  or  ASFAL,  ds'Idl',  (anc.  Caprus?) 
a river  of  Turkish  Koordistan,  tributary  to  the  Tigris,  has 
its  cour.se  S.E.  of  the  Great  Zab,  and  joins  the  Tigris  78  miles 
S.E.  of  Mosul.  The  country  between  these  rivers  is  undu- 
laling;  and  near  its  centre  is  the  town  of  Arbil,  ancient 
Arbela. 

ZABAKANO,  zd-bd-kd^no,  a town  of  West  Africa,  lat.  11° 
20'  N..  Ion.  2°  5'  E.,  250  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Abomey,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a commanding  height.  It  is  clean  and  open. 
Pop.  about  9000. 

Z ABATES.  See  Zab. 

ZABBA.NAOO,  zdb'bd-nd^go,  a town  of  Burmah,  on  the 
W . hank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  55  miles  N.  of  Amarapoora.  Near 
me  some  luby mines. 

1 A 111  I),  a town  and  river  of  Arabia.  See  Zebeed. 

'/.^BIS.  SeeZ.VB. 

ZABIiATOV  or  ZABLATOW,  zd/bld-tov'.(?)  a marketrtown 
of  Austrian  Galicia.  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kolomea.  Pop.  1500. 

Z.\BL1AK  or  ZSABLIAK,  a town  of  European  Turkey. 
See  Tciiabliak. 

ZABLOODUV,  ZABLOUDOV  or  SABLUDOW,  zd-bloo-dov/, 
a market-town  of  Rus.sian  I’olaud,  province  and  10  miles 
S.E.  of  Bialystok.  Pop.  1700. 

ZABOROWO,  zd-bo-ro'<^o,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  44 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Posen.  Pop.  830. 

ZABRISKI.  a nost-office  of  De  Witt  co.,  Illinois. 

ZACAPA.  sd-ka/pd,  a town  of  Central  America,  state  and 
70  miles  N.E.  of  Guatemala,  near  the  river  Motagua.  Es- 
timated pop.  .5000.  It  is  regularly  built.  The  principal 
edifices  are  a handsome  church  and  a court-house. 

ZACATA,  sd-kd/td,  a village  of  South  Peru,  department 
Tit  CvTiro,  province  and  30  miles  S.W.  of  Chucuito. 


ZACATA  PEQUES,  a town.  Central  America.  See  Sacatepec. 

ZACATECAS,  zdk-a-td'kas  or  sd-kd-td/kds,  a state  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  mostly  between  lat.  21°  30'  and  24° 
50'  N.,  and  Ion.  100*  10'  and  103°  40'  W.,  surrounded  by  the 
states  of  Jalisco,  Durango,  Cohahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  and 
San  Luis  Potosi.  Area  30,507  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1854, 
305.551,  who  live  mostly  by  mining  and  agriculture.  It 
belongs  to  the  central  table-land  of  the  confederacy,  and  is 
for  the  most  part  inhospitably  arid,  though  it  has  a valua- 
ble agricultural  tract  in  the  disti’ict  of  Aguas-Calientes,  and 
extensive  pastures,  on  which  vast  herds  of  cattle  are  raised. 
It  is  one  of  the  richest  mining  provinces  in  America,  hav- 
ing 3 extensive  veins  of  silver,  upon  all  which  nearly  3000 
shafts  have  been  opened,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  its 
mines  have  produced  silver  to  the  value  of  200  milliont 
sterling.  Chief  cities  and  towns.  Zacatecas,  Somhrerete, 
and  E'resnillo.  N.  and  E.  of  Zacatecas,  the  country  is  divided 
into  large  breeding  estate.s,  and  is  very  thinly  peopled. 

ZACATECAS,  the  principal  mining  city  and  capital  of  the 
state  of  Zacateca.s.  Mexico,  is  in  a narrow  valley,  150  mile.'J 
N.N.W.  of  Guanajuato.  Pop.  in  1854. 25,005.  It  is  built  over 
a vein  of  silver,  has  externally  a noble  appearance,  and  it 
contains  some  good  residences,  with  various  religious  edi- 
fices, a gunpowder-mill,  and  a mint,  at  which,  in  1840, 
4,066.310  dollars  were  coined. 

ZACATLAN,  sa-kdt-ldn/,  or  XICOTLAN,  ne-ko-tiari/,  a 
village  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  state  and  40  miles 
N.N.E.  of  La  Puebla. 

ZACATULA,  sd-ka-too/ld,  a market-town,  confederation 
and  state  of  Mexico,  on  the  Bol.sas  (or  Zacatula)  River,  near 
its  mouth,  in  the  Pacific,  180  miles  W.N.W.  of  Acapulco. 

ZACHAN,  tsd/Kin,  a town  of  Pru.ssian  Pomerania,  11 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Stargard.  Pop.  1060. 

ZACIPARY,  a post-office  of  Mar.shall  co.,  Alabama. 

ZACK'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Wirt  co.,  Virginia. 

Z.YCUALPAN,  sd-kw^l-pitn^  a village  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, state  and  65  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mexico,  with  some 
silver-mines. 

ZACUALTIPAN,  sd-kw3l-te-pdnt,  a town  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  state  and  100  miles  N.E.  of  Mexico,  on  the 
route  to  Tampico. 

ZACYNTIIUS.  See  Zante. 

ZADONSK,  zd-donskt,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and 
53  miles  N.N.W.  of  Voronezh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Don. 
Pop.  2000.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood. 

ZAFAIL  a town  of  Arabia.  See  Dhofar. 

ZAFARAN-BOLI,  zd-fd-rdn^  bofiee,  a town  of  A.sia  Minor, 
Anatolia,  at  the  junction  of  two  small  affiuents  of  the  Chati- 
soo,  (anc.  I’arlltelnius,)  about  60  mile.s  E.N.E.  of  Boli.  and  90 
miles  N.  of  Angora.  Pop.  15,000.((')  mostly  Mohammedans. 
It  has  a tolerable  market,  4 handsome  mosques,  2 large 
khans,  several  public  baths,  a large  trade  in  saffron,  (whence 
its  name.)  and  some  Byzantine  antiquities,  from  which  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  'Tlieodoropbilis  adorned  by  the 
Kmiiress  Theodora,  the  wife  of  Justinian. 

ZAFFARANA,  (dzdf-fd-rdn/,)  CAPE,  a headland  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily,  11  miles  E.  of  Palermo,  on  the  E.  side  of  its 
bay,  E.  point  in  lat.  38°  6'  5"  N.,  Ion.  13°  34'  E. 

ZAFFAKANO,  dzdf-fd-rdfno,  a market-iown  of  Sicily,  in- 
tendancy and  12  miles  N.  of  Catania,  on  the  E.  dtclivity  of 
Mount  Etna. 

ZAKFARIN,  ZAFARTNE,  zd-fd-reen',  or  Z.tPHflAN  (zd- 
frdn')  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging 
to  Spain,  off  the  coast  of  Morocco,  near  the  frontier  of  Al- 
geria, and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mahala.  W ex- 
I tremity  lat.  35°  11'  N.,  Ion.  2°  27'  7"  W. 
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ZAFFERABAD,  zJffer  ^-b3d^  a considerable  town  of  Brl- 
tlah  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  Upper  Provinces,  district 
and  14  miles  N.  of  Juanpoor. 

ZAFFRAX.  zif-frdn',  or  ZAFFERAN,  z3f■fer4n^  a mari- 
time town  of  North  Africa,  dominions  and  240  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Tripoli,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  Lat.  31°  12' 
10"  N.,  Ion.  17°  E. 

Z.AFRA.  thl'frii,  (anc.  Seffe.da?  and  Restituta?)  a town  of 
Spain,  province  and  37  miles  S.E.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  4894. 
Its  manufactures,  once  important,  are  now  confined  to  hats, 
earthenware,  and  leather.  It  has  some  remains  of  its  an- 
cient walls  and  an  Arab  citadel,  in  good  pres(!rvation,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  Alcazar,  erected  in  1437,  and 
long  inhabited  by  the  Dukes  of  Feria.  This  town  is  full  of 
buildings,  begun  in  better  times,  and  on  a grand  scale,  but 
they  have  either  remained  unfinished,  or  were  gutted  and 
destroyed  by  the  French  under  Drouet,  in  1811. 

ZAGARISE,  dzi-g,i-ree^sA.  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra,  district  and  N.N.K.  of  Catanzaro.  Pop.  1100. 

ZAGAROLO,  dzA-gA-rodo,  a small  town  of  Italy.  Pontifical 
States,  comarca  and  19  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rome.  Pop.  490.  It 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  imperial  villa; 
and  it  has  a palace  of  Prince  Rospigliosi. 

ZAGERN,  a village  of  Austria.  See  Z.vgra. 

ZAGORA,  zA-go'rA,  a market-town  of  Albania,  on  the 
boundary  of  Epirus,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Piramiti. 

ZAGORA,  a village  of  European  Turkey,  Thessaly,  near 
the  coast,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Volo. — Cape  Zaqora  is  a headland, 
2 miles  N.E.  of  this  village;  and  Mount  Z agora  is  the  modern 
name  of  Mount  Pelion,  (immediately  W.,)  also  of  the  ancient 
Mount  Helicon.  See  Helicon. 

ZAGRA.  zdg'rdh',  or  ZAGERN,  tsA'ghern,  a village  of 
Austria,  Transylvania,  co.  of  Doboka,  about  24  miles  from 
Bistritz.  Pop.  1000. 

ZAGR.AB,  a city  of  Austria.  See  Agram. 

Z.\GROS,  MONS.  See  T.aurus. 

ZAGROS,  (zA'gro.s',)  MOUN'P,  a mountain  range  of  Asia, 
forming  a part  of  the  boundary  between  Persia  and  the 
Turkish  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  Ion.  46°  E.,  and  between  lat. 
33°  and  35°  N. 

ZAGYVA,  zoh'ghee'voh',  a river  of  Central  Hungary,  flows 
S.  past  Paszta,  Hatvan,  and  .Tasz-Bereny,  and  joins  the  Theiss 
at  Szolnok.  after  a course  of  90  miles. 

ZAHARA  (Great  Desert).  See  Sahara. 

ZAHARA,  thd-A'rd,  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  province 
of  Cadiz,  on  a lofty  hill,  crowned  by  an  old  castle.  P.  1151. 

ZAHN  A,  tsdbid,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Berlin 
and  Ueipsic  Railway,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Wittenberg.  Pop. 
2140.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics. 

ZAHOO  or  ZAHU,  zd-hood  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  64 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Mosul,  on  the  Khaboor,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tigris. 

ZAHRINGEN,  (Zahringen,)  tsd/ring-en,  a village  of  Baden, 
2 miles  N.  of  Freiburg,  with  the  ruined  castle  of  its  former 
duke.-).  Pop.  797. 

ZAHU,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Zahoo. 

ZAI  or  SAI,  zl,  a river  of  Rus.sia,  rises  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
government  of  Orenboorg,  flows  N.N.W.  and  joins  the  Kama 
on  the  left,  near  the  junction  of  the  governments  of  Oren- 
boorg, Viatka,  and  Kazan,  after  a course  of  120  miles. 

Z.AIKANY,  z^kdii^  a village  of  Transylvania,  co.  of  llun- 
yad,  28  miles  S.S.W,  of  Deva.  Here  Trajan  gained  his  third 
victory  over  Decebalus,  a part  of  whose  treasure  is  believed 
to  have  been  discovered  here  in  1543. 

ZAINAH,  zPnd',  a town  of  Algeria,  province  and  70  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Constantine,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Zama.. 

ZAINSK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Sainsk. 

ZAIRE  or  ZAHTR,  a river  of  South  Africa.  See  Congo. 

ZAISAN  or  Z.AIZAN,  zT-zdn/,  written  also  DZAISANG, 
dzi-zdng^  (Chinese  Kong-ko-to.)  a lake  of  Chinese  Toor- 
kistan,  Soongaria,  lat.  47°  30'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  83° 
15'  and  84°  40'  E.,  near  the  frontier  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  Tomsk.  Length  from  E.  to  W.  80  miles,  breadth 
20  miles.  It  receives  numerous  rivers;  the  principal  of 
which,  the  Irtish,  enters  it  at  its  E.  extremity,  and  emerges 
from  it  on  its  N.  side. 

ZAISEN HAUSEN,  tsI'zen-hOw'zen,  a m.arket-town  of 
Baden,  circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  bailiwick  of  Bretten.  P.  1008. 

ZAIZAN,  a lake  of  Chinese  'I’oorkistan.  See  Zaisan. 

ZAKALIA.  See  Zara. 

ZAK  LIKO  V or  Z AKLIKOW.  zd-kleeflcov,  a town  of  Poland, 
government  and  39  miles  S.W'.  of  Lublin,  on  the  Sanna. 
Pop.  1600. 

ZAKLUCZYN,  zd-kloo'chin,  a village  of  Austrian  Galicia, 
1 0 miles  S.E.  of  Bochnia.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
on  a rocky  height,  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Meistyn. 

ZAKOP.ANA,  zd-ko-pdtnd,  a village  of  Austrian  Galicia, 
In  the  V'alley  of  the  Bialka.  about  7 miles  S.E.  of  Neumark, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  It  has  iron-mines,  which  are 
extensively  worked. 

ZAKOTNAIA  or  '^AKOTNAJA,  zd-kot-nUd,  a market- 
town  of  Russia,  govei  '•'t  of  Voronezh,  15  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Starobielsk.  Poo.  Idw 
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ZALAMEA,  thd-ld-mM.  (anc.  Wpaf ; a tcvTi  of  Spala 
province,  and  74  miles  E.S.E.  of  Badajos'  Pop.  3980.  Nea/ 
it  is  a parish  church,  with  a tower  Avhich  is  the  most  re 
markable  object  in  the  place,  having  belonged  originally  tc 
a monument  erected  in  a.d.  103.  in  honor  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan.  An  ancient  mine  of  argentifernas  lead  is  in  operas 
tion;  iron  ore  is  also  found  in  abundance,  and  heaps  of 
scoriae,  near  old  mines,  are  frequently  met  with.  Zalamea 
was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Pedro  YaSez,  sixth  grand- 
master of  Alcantara. 

ZALAMEA  LA  REAL,  thd-ld-m.Vd  Id  Rd-dP,  a town  of 
Spain,  province  and  35  miles  N.E.  of  Huelva.  Pop.  4180,  who 
manufacture  Avoollens,  leather,  and  cordage.  Near  it  are 
the  famous  copper-mines  of  Rio  Tinto. 

ZALA'I'IINA,  zOhToPnoh.  or  ZLAKNA,  (Ger.  KIcinscMat- 
ten.  klln-shldt'ten.)  a market-town  of  'Iransylvania,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Maros,  18  miles  Vi.  of  Karlsburg.  It  has  a 
mining  tribunal,  and  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
mercury. 

ZALDIVIA,  thdl-deetve-d,  a town  of  Spain,  Biscay,  pro- 
vince of  Guipuzcoa,  on  the  side  of  Mount  Aralar,  about  13 
miles  from  'Tolosa.  Pop.  1102. 

ZALESCZYKY  or  ZALESZCZYKY.  zd-l^sh-chiktee,  a town 
of  Austrian  Galicia,  26  miles  S.  of  Czortkow,  on  the  Dniester. 
Pop.  5000. 

ZAL'INAF^  a group  of  i.slets,  Strait  of  Macassar,  W.  of 
Celebes.  Lat.  5°  30'  S.,  Ion.  118°  30'  E. 

ZALOSZE,  zd-losh/.d,  or  ZALOSCE,  a market-town  of  Aus- 
trian Galicia,  on  the  Sered,  23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Brody.  It  has 
an  ancient  castle,  a convent,  and  manufactures  of  fine  wool- 
len cloths. 

ZAL'T-BOMMEL,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Bommel. 

ZAMBALES,  sdm-bdGds,  a province  of  the  Philippines, 
on  the  W.  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  forming  a long  and  narrow 
belt  stretching  about  90  miles,  between  the  Bay  of  Lingayen 
on  the  N.  and  that  of  Subie  or  Suba  on  the  S.  Capital,  Iba. 
Pop.  37.035. 

ZAAIBERG,  a town  of  Germany.  See  Senftenberg. 

ZAMBEZE  or  ZAMBEZI,  zdm-bd/zee,  called  also  CUAMA, 
kwdbnd,  a river  of  East  Africa,  enters  the  Indian  Oceat  by 
numerous  mouths,  between  Luabo  and  Quilimane,  lat.  from 
18°  to  19°  S.,  Ion.  from  36°  to  37°  E.,  after  an  E.  course  of 
uncertain  length.  Only  its  principal  branch,  the  Quilimane, 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  fit  for  navigation. 

ZAMORA,  thd-mo'rd,  (anc.  Occllodurum  ?)  a city  of  Spain, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Zamora,  on  the  Douro,  31  miles 
N.N.W'.  of  Salamanca.  Pop.  8877.  It  is  enclosed  by  decayed 
walls,  and  has  a cathedral,  hospitals,  barracks,  a court-house, 
public  granary,  bi.shop’s  palace,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle  in  the  suburb*-,  and  manufactures  of  serges,  hats, 
leather,  liqueurs,  and  gunpowder.  The  town  is  entered  by  7 
gates.  In  early  history,  Zamora  was  an  important  frontier 
town  against  Moorish  invasions.  It  was  recovered  from  tkv 
infidel  in  748  by  Alonzo  El  Catolico.  In  JUI3-,  9.39.  it  was 
besieged  by  Abdu-r-Rahman,  when  a desperate  battle  was 
fought  for  its  relief  by  Ramiro  II.,  and  the  Moslems  were 
defeated.  Zamora  was  then  enclosed  by  7 lines  of  walls,  anq 
the  spaces  between  were  defended  by  moats;  40,000  Moorj? 
are  said  to  have  been  killed  in  these  trenches.  But  in  985  It 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  great  Al-Mansoor.  It  waa 
rebuilt  by  Ferdinand  I. 

ZAMORA,  a province  of  Spain,  Leon,  bounded  W.  by 
Portugal.  Area  3467  square  miles.  Pop.  180,000. 

ZA.MORA,  sd-mo^rd,  a town  of  South  America,  Ecuador, 
department  of  Asuay,  province  and  25  miles  E.  of  Loja,  on  the 
Zamora  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon. 

Z.\J10RA,  sd-mo/rd.  a market-town  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, state  of  Michoacan,  75  miles  W’.N.W'.  of  Valla- 
dolid. 

ZAMORA,  sd-mo^rd,  or  CALCA,  kdPkd,  a town  of  South 
Peru,  department  and  20  m.iles  N.  of  Cuzco. 

ZAMORA,  zd-mo/rd,  or  COMORA,  a market-town  of  Portu- 
gal, Estremadura,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Lisbon. 

ZAMORA,  zd-mo'rd  or  zd'mo'rd/,  (anc.  Ilortrea  Cedia,)  i 
small  town  of  Algeria,  105  miles  S.E.  of  Algiers. 

Z.A.MOSZ,  zd/mosh,  or  ZAMOSC,  zd'mosts,  a strongly  for- 
tified town  of  Poland,  government  and  45  miles  S.E.  of 
Lublin,  on  the  W’ieprz.  Pop.,  excluding  garrison,  5000.  It 
has  an  extensive  arsenal,  which  has  been  fortified  since  1807, 
as  a bulwark  on  the  line  of  the  Vistula. 

ZAMOSZ.  STARI,  std'ree  zd'mosh,  a town  of  Poland,  13 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Zamosz,  with  a lyceum  and  1000  inhabitants, 

ZAMOTA,  zd-mo/td,  a market-town  of  Ru.ssia,  government 
of  Minsk,  47  miles  W.  of  Disna.  Pop.  1550. 

ZAN  A,  a lake  of  Abyssinia.  See  Dembea. 

ZANCARA,  thdn-kdTd,  a river  of  Spain,  joins  the  Guadi* 
ana.  Total  course,  exclusive  of  windings,  114  miles. 

Z ANCLE.  See  Messina. 

Z.\NDOBBIO,  dzdn-dobffle-o,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  and  11  miles  E.  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  929. 

ZANDVLIET,  zdnd'vleet/.  a fortified  town  of  Beigluin, 
province  and  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Antwerp,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Scheldt.  Pop.  1200 

ZANEN.  See  Zaanen. 

ZANESFIELD,  zainstfeeld,  a post-village  of  Logan  county. 
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Ohio,  on  Mad  River,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Columbus.  It  has  good  water- 
power. Pop.  .328. 

ZANESVILLE,  zainz'vil,  a handsome  and  flourishing 
city  of  Ohio,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Muskingum  county,  is 
situated  on  the  National  Road,  and  on  the  Muskingum 
River.  80  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Licking  River.  It  is  54  miles  K.  of  CoLtmbus,  and  160 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  Lat.  39°  57'  N.,  /on.  6j°  57'  W. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  a fine 
navigable  stream,  flowing  through  a beautiful,  popup  us.  and 
highly  productive  valley.  The  plan  of  the  town  is  regular, 
the  streets  are  wide,  .adorned  with  many  fine  buildings,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  position  is  naturally  advantageous 
for  trade,  and  in  respect  to  improved  means  of  communica- 
tion, Zanesville  is  not  behind  the  progress  of  the  age. 
Steamboats  can  ascend  from  the  Ohio  to  this  point,  and 
several  of  them  make  regular  passages  between  Zanesville 
and  Cincinnati.  The  Central  Ohio  Railroad  connects  it 
with  Columbus  on  one  hand,  and  Wheeling  and  Pittsburg 
on  the  other;  the  Zanesville  Wilmington  and  Cincinnati 
Riiilroad,  about  130  miles  long,  terminates  here,  and  con- 
nects with  the  Cleveland  Zanesville  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road, w'hich  is  about  100  miles  long,  and  is  in  course  of 
construction.  The  second  line,  as  well  as  the  first,  has 
been  completed.  Since  the  commencement  of  these  works, 
the  value  of  real  estate  has  been  much  increased,  and  the 
city  exhibits  an  aspect  of  new  prosperity.  The  attention 
of  capitalists  is  attracted  to  the  advantages  for  manufac- 
turing which  are  presented  here  in  the  abundant  water- 
power of  the  river,  and  the  rich  coal-mines  of  the  adjacent 
hills.  The  water  of  the  liver  is  distributed  through  the 
town  from  a reservoir,  which  contains  about  2,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  Central  Ohio  Railroad  Company  have  erected  an 
iron  bridge  over  the  Muskingum.  It  is  538  feet  in  length, 
and  contains  67  tons  of  wrought,  and  130  tons  of  cast  iron. 
The  city  is  connected  hy  bridges  with  three  suburbs  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  river,  namely,  Putnam,  South  Zanesville, 
and  West  Zanesville.  The  former  has  a flourishing  female 
seminary,  an  academy,  and  (1860)  1793  inhabitants.  Three 
newspapers  are  published  here.  Zanesville  contains  about 
14  churches,  and  a number  of  well  organized  public  suthools. 
It  has  also  a free  school,  supported  by  a fund  of  from 
$;300,000  to  $500,000 — John  McIntire,one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  the  place,  having  bequeathed  nearly  all  his  estate  for 
the  education  of  the  poorer  children  of  Zanesville  forever. 
A suitable  building  has  been  erected,  and  the  school  is 
numerously  attended.  The  town  contained,  in  1864,  4 
banks,  capital  $400,000, 1 cotton  factory,  2 woollen  factories, 
I nail  factory,  2 ghiss  w'orks,  5 iron  foundries,  2 paper-mills, 
5 fiouring-mills,  2 oil-mills,  and  3 large  manufactories  of 
steam-engines.  Zanesville  was  laid  out  in  1799.  The  seat 
of  the  state  government  w-os  removed  from  Chilicothe  to 
this  place  in  1810,  and  transferred  to  Columbus  about  two 
years  later.  Pop.  in  1850,  10.355 ; in  1860,  9229. 

ZANESVILLE,  a posLvillage  of  Montgomery  co.,  Illinois, 
35  miles  S.  of  Springfield. 

ZANO,  a town  of  Thibet.  See  Jikadze. 

ZANQEI.A,  zing-gA/yi,  a town  of  Central  Africa,  Iloussa, 
60  miles  S.E.  of  Kano,  and  formerly  of  much  greater  extent 
and  importance  than  at  present. 

ZANGNO.MANG,  zlng'no-mdng',  a prosperous  town  of  the 
Burmese  dominions,  province  and  on  the  river  of  Pegu,  im- 
mediately opposite  the  citv  of  Pegu.  See  Pegu. 

Z.ANGUEBAR,  zing'gha-bar/,  a name  frequently  given  by 
geographers  to  a long  tract  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  The 
word  Zanguebar,  (properly  Zangebar,  with  g hard.)  is  equi- 
valent to  the  Arab  expression  Her  ez-Zing  or  Zinj,  the  land 
of  the  Zinj  or  Zing,  being  derived  from  Zinj  or  Zing, 
the  ancient  Arabic  name  of  the  East  African  negro, 
and  the  Persian  or  Indian  word  Bar,  “country.”  The  name 
Zinguebar  or  Zanguebar  belongs  therefore  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  foreign  traders  from  India  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  is  still  further  modified  by  the  Banyans  of  Bom- 
bay, who  pronounce  it  Zanzibar.  ZangueV^ar  commences 
where  the  indigenous  black  population  takes  the  place  of 
the  swarthy  Somali  of  Semitic  race,  that  is,  at  the  S.  side  of 
th'»  river. Juba,  near  the  equator;  it  originally  extended  .S., 
doublle.ss  as  far  as  those  who  used  the  appellation  were  acr 
quainted  with  the  coasts,  probably  to  Sofala,  or  perhaps 
Cape  Correiites;  but  the  Portuguese,  drawing  a distinction 
between  Zftnguebar  and  the  coasts  which  they  claimed  or 
occupied.  fixe<l  its  S.  limit  at  Cape  Delgado,  so  that  the  Zan- 
guebar of  European  geographers  had  an  extent  of  about  1 1° 
fiom  the  equator  S.  The  name  is  now  obsolete,  the  Ber 
Zing  being  known  as  J'ls-sawahil.  or  the  coasts,  and  the 
semi-civilized  natives,  who  have  embraced  Mohammedanism, 
repel  the  appellation  of  Zenug,  or  negroes,  and  call  them- 
selves Sawahili,  (or  as  they  pronounce  it,  so-widee.)  that  is, 
“coast-people.”  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  Portu- 
/'jese  had  many  settlements  on  the  coast.  See  Zanziiiar. 

Z.WICA.  dzit-nc'kd,  a village  of  .Vustrian  Italy,  province 
.and  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Bergamo.  It  has  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  tower  which  figured  much  during  the  factions  of 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines.  Pop.  1853. 
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ZANIEMYSCHL,  ts<Vnee-mish’l'  or  zdntyA-mlsh’l.  a town 
of  PriKssian  Silesia,  government  and  S.E.  of  I’osen.  P.  1520 

ZANNONE.  the  most  N.  of  the  I'onza  Island.s. 

ZANOW,  zi/nov,  a town  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  7 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Ciislin.  Pop.  1540.  It  has  breweries  and  di.-tilleries. 

ZANSIIAUSEN,  tsdnsdidw'zcm,  a village  of  Prus,«ian  Po- 
merania, province  of  Brandenburg,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Lands- 
berg.  with  iron  works. 

ZANS'KAR/,  a river  of  Ladakh  or  MiddleTbibet,  ri.ses  neai 
lat.  32°  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  78°  E.,  flows  N.W.  then  N.N.E.  U 
its  junction  with  the  Indus,  near  lat.  34°  10'  N.,  and  Ion. 
77°  25'  E.,  after  a total  cour.se  of  about  140  miles.  Where 
it  joins  the  Indus  the  elevation  above  sea-level  is  about 
12,000  feet. 

ZANSKAR,  au  elevated  region  of  Ladakh  orMiddle  Thibet, 
between  lat.  .33°  and  34°  N..  and  Ion.  76°  20'  and  77°  30'  E. 
It  is  traversed  from  S.E.  t-o  N.W..  near  its  S.  frontier,  by  a 
mountain  chain,  about  18,000  feet  high,  here  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  Chenaub  and  the  Indus.  Padum  is 
considered  the  capital. 

ZANTE,  zdn/te  or  zdn'tA,  or  ZACYNTIIUS,  zd-sin/thfis 
(Gr.  ZaKvpQos,  Zakunthm.)  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Medi- 
terranean, between  8 and  10  miles  S.  of  Cephalonia.  and  15 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Morea.  I^at.  of  N.  point 
37°  56'  5"  N.,  Ion.  20°  41'  5"  E.  It  is  about  24  miles  long, 
12  miles  broad,  and  GO  miles  in  circuit;  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  oval,  indented  with  a deep  bay  at  its  S.E.  extremity. 
The  W.  coast  exhibits  steep  limestone  cliff's.  The  E.  coast 
has  a harbor,  within  which  is  .situated  the  town  of  Zante. 
The  greater  part  of  the  interior  consists  of  an  extensive 
plain,  which  is  extremely  fertile,  having  the  appearance  of 
one  continued  vineyard,  with  a few  patches  under  tillage 
or  pasture.  The  sides  of  the  hills  bounding  the  plain  are 
finely  diversified.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  calcareous ; gyp- 
sum appears  in  various  parts,  but  the  most  remarkable 
mineral  feature  of  Zante  is  its  pitch-wells,  situated  alK)ut  10 
miles  from  the  town,  and  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus. Earthquakes  frequently  occur.  The  most  destructive 
on  record  took  place  on  the  night  of  December  29. 1820,  when 
several  houses  were  destroyed,  and  many  persons  killed  or 
wounded.  The  staple  exports  of  Zante  are  currants,  to  the  cul- 
ture of  which  6440  acres  are  appropriated.  The  other  chief 
exports  are  oil,  soap,  and  a little  wine ; pomegranates,  melons, 
peaches,  citrons,  and  other  truits  are  grown ; but  the  corn 
raised  scarcely  supplies  three  months’  consumption.  The 
pasturage  is  trifling,  and  goats  are  the  only  live  stock.  Pop. 
in  1851.  39,103. 

ZANTE,  a town  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  capital  of  the  above 
island,  on  its  E.  side,  at  the  head  of  a bay  or  harbor,  on 
which  it  occupies  a declivity  sloping  gently  to  the  sea.  It 
is  built  chiefly  in  the  Italian  style;  the  houses,  which  are 
white,  and  seldom  more  than  one  story  high,  have  iron  bars 
and  lattices  of  wooden  framework  attached  to  each  window, 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  prisons,  but  are  somewhat 
enlivened  by  the  gay  green  and  vermilion  painting  of  the 
shutters.  The  principal  street  is  broad  and  handsome,  hav- 
ing a piazza  on  each  side,  with  long  ranges  of  shops,  chiefly 
of  jewellers;  all  the  other  streets  are  narrow,  but  tolerably 
clean.  The  market-place  is  spacious,  and  serves  both  for  an 
exchange  and  a public  promenade.  The  churches  are  nume- 
rous. generally  substantial,  and  richly  decorated  within, 
but  not  otherwise  remarkable.  A Lancasterian  school  i.s 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Zante  has  a monu- 
ment to  Sir  T.  Maitland;  its  port  is  protected  by  a wall,  and 
has  a lighthouse.  It  is  the  see  of  a Greek  protopapas  and  a 
Bomau  Catholic  bishop.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  on  October  .30,  1841.  Pop.  20,000. 

ZAN'VILLE,  a post-office  of  Daviess  co.,  Indiana. 

ZANZIBAR,  z^^l^ze-bar^  or  ZANGUEBAR,  zdng'ghe-bar^, 
{tmc.  Menu'thias  Sifnus.)  an  island  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa, 
l)elonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Mu.scat.  It  is  about  52  miles  in 
length,  from  Point  Nangoi.  lat.  5°  43'  S.,  to  Ha.s-Kizimkaze, 
lat.  6°  28'  S. ; and  with  a general  breadth  of  15  or  18  miles; 
the  chief  town  on  the  VV.  side,  in  lat.  6°  10' S.,  and  Ion.  39°  14' 
E.  The  island  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a strait 
about  25  miles  wide,  thinly  beset  with  coral  reefs  and  islets, 
and  lies  opposite  to  a wide  bay,  into  which  are  di.scharged 
the  waters  of  the  Kuvu.  said  to  be  a great  river,  the  princi- 
pal mouth  of  which  is  near  the  vi  lage  of  Kingani,  (that  is, 
“at  the  bar.”)  'The  name  Zanzibar  has  been  learned  by 
Europeans  from  the  Banyans  of  Bombay,  and  is  a modi- 
fication of  Zingebar.  which,  in  the  menantile  language  of 
Malabar  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  means  Negro-land,  and  was 
formerly  applied  to  the  coasts  of  the  mainland,  (.^ee  Zan- 
OUEHAR.)  But  at  the  pre.sent  day  the  shores  of  the  conti- 
nent generally  are  called  by  the  Arabic  name  Es-sawahil 
or  Es  8owily,  (which  means  ‘ the  coasts,”)  and  the  modified 
name  Zanzibar  is  given  only  to  the  principal  island  adjacent 
to  them,  and  is  applied  to  it  only  by  foreigners,  for  the  na- 
tive name  is  Ugujtt,  (the  ji  very  soft,)  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
pronounced,  Uguytt. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar,  like  all  the  islands  on  this  coast, 
is  of  coral  formation,  and  wjmparatively  low.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  raised  above  its  original  level,  and  in  some  places 
attains  a height  of  perhaps  250  feet.  Its  E.  side  presents  a 
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continuous  and  tolerably  uniform  wall  of  coral  rock,  often 
30  feet  or  more  above  the  sea,  and  overhanging  the  waves. 
Coral  reefs  to  a distance  of  1 or  2 miles  protect  the  island. 
The  gieat  swell  of  the  N.E.  monsoon  breaks  on  them  with  a 
tremendous  surf;  a little  beyond  the  reefs  the  sea  is  unfa- 
thomable. On  the  W.  side  the  shores  are  much  lower  and 
much  more  irregular,  presenting  many  inlets  and  creeks,  in 
which  the  mangrove  grows  luxuriantly,  while  the  sheltered 
sea  in  front  is  dotted  with  small  islands.  The  surface  of 
Zanzibar  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  extremely  rich,  a stra- 
tum of  guano  probably  lying  between  the  coral  rock  and 
the  subsequent  accumulations  resulting  from  decomposed 
vegetation.  It  presents  therefore  an  agreeable  scene,  the 
variety  and  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  compensating  for 
the  monotony  of  the  ground.  It  is  suflBciently  watered, 
though  the  rivulets  are  small. 

The  greater  part  of  this  fine  island  is  still  in  a state  of 
nature,  the  mango,  banana,  papaw,  plantain,  and  various 
Indian  fruits,  growing  wild,  with  several  species  of  palm  and 
the  stately  bombax  or  cotton  tree.  The  natives  cultivate 
rice,  millet,  which  grows  to  a height  of  10  feet;  manioc, 
batatas,  &c.,  but  the  cultivated  fields  and  gardens  occupy 
only  a small  area.  The  labor  of  the  fields  is  left  chiefly  to 
the  women,  who  also  make  the  pottery,  are  the  stone-ma.sons’ 
laborers,  and  do  all  other  drudgery.  But  the  rural  industry 
is  destined  to  make  rapid  progress.  Zanzibar  is  now  become 
a garden  of  the  fine  spices,  the  sultan’s  plantations  contain- 
ing not  less  perhaps  at  present  than  500,000  clove  trees,  the 
produce  of  which  is  excellent.  lie  has  also  planted  nutmeg 
and  cinnamon  trees,  and  has  directed  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  obtaining  workmen  from  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon. 

The  animals  of  Zanzibar  are  few  in  number;  wild  hogs 
occupy  unmolested  the  thickets  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
and  a few  civet-cats,  escaped  from  captivity,  lurk  about  the 
villages;  wild  birds  also,  with  the  exception  of  guinea-fowl, 
are  few,  as  well  as  insects;  fish  and  poultry  abound.  The 
cattle  of  the  island  are  small,  and  of  the  hunched  or  Indian 
breed;  the  ass,  here  the  chief  beast  of  burden,  is  strong  and 
handsome.  Horses  and  camels  are  to  be  found  in  small 
number.  The  sultan  prides  himself  on  his  stud,  but  his 
horses,  though  well  bred,  are  generally  in  bad  condition, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  husbandry  of  the  island  and  the 
want  of  good  green  food.  * 

The  climate  of  Zanzibar  has  been  always  dreaded  by 
Europeans,  and  not  a few  experienced  .seamen  have  de- 
nounced the  water  as  loaded  with  the  seeds  of  fever.  This 
accusation  of  insalubrity  it  shares  with  many  coral  islands. 
Being  low  and  generally  level,  its  drainage  is  imperfect,  and, 
as  yet,  art  has  done  nothing  to  supply  this  natural  defect. 
The  causes  which  have  conduced  to  the  great  fertility  of  the 
island — the  decomposing  animal  matter  within  and  upon 
the  coral,  the  extreme  rankness  of  a vegetation  that  falls  to 
decay  in  heaps — are  still  in  active  operation,  while  the  care- 
less habits  of  the  people  all  favor  the  generation  of  malaria. 
The  hyenas,  which  on  the  mainland  cleanse  the  villages  of 
all  offal,  are  here  wanting,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
the  dead  bodies  of  slaves  or  poor  people  lying  unburied  on 
the  sea-side  in  front  of  the  town.  In  short,  pestilence  is 
easily  generated  in  such  a place  as  Zanzibar,  where  no  step 
whatever  has  been  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  principal  towns 
are  Zanzibar  and  Uzi,  otherwise  called  Uguja-ucti,  (Great 
Eguja.  In  travelling  through  the  country  between  the.se 
towns,  the  stranger  is  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  the 
narrow  roads  everywhere  neatly  fenced,  like  garden-walks, 
with  hedges  of  palma-Christi,  the  croton  shrub,  or  of  a 
creeper  called  nipira,  which  yields  elastic  gum.  A consi- 
derable trade  is  carried  on  with  Arabia,  and  the  ports  in  the 
Red  Sea.  The  island  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat’s  possessions  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  Pop.  about 
150,000;  consisting  of  Arabs,  Sowily  Africans,  and  negro 
slaves. 

Z.\PADNATA-KOLI.MA.  See  Ixdighirka. 

Z.Al’ARA,  sd-pd'ri,  an  island  and  castle  of  South  America, 
Venezuela.  18  miles  N.E.  of  Maracaybo,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  bake  M-aracaybo.  Length  of  the  island,  12  miles. 

ZAPATERA,  .sd-pi-tA'rl,  one  of  the  largest  i.slands  of  Lake 
Nicaragua.  Central  America.  It  has  a mountainous  surface 
nearly  2000  feet  high. 

ZAPATOSA  or  ZAPATOZA,  (za-pi-to's^  or  sit-pa-to/si ; Sp. 
pron.  thi-pJ-to^thd.)  LAKE,  of  South  America.  New  Granada, 
35  miles  S.E.  of  Mompox,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  river 
Sesar  before  it  joins  the  Magdalena.  Length  about  25  miles, 
breadth  22  miles. 

ZAPIIR  AN,  a group  of  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  See 
Z.AFFARIN. 

ZARA.  zJ'rS,  (It.  pron.  dzi'rd;  anc.  Jadera.)  the  capital 
city  of  Dalmatia,  occupies  an  oval  peninsula  about  miles 
tu  circuit,  joined  by  a narrow  neck  to  the  mainland,  opposite 
the  island  of  Ugliano,  in  the  Adriatic,  73  miles  N.W.  of 
Spalato.  and  170  miles  S.E.  of  Venice.  Lat.  (St.  Simeon’s 
Church)  44°  0'  8"  N.,  Ion.  15°  14'  E.  Pop.  6850,  mostly  of 
Italian  descent:  and  the  villages  of  its  immediate  vicinity 
have  from  20.000  to  30.000  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded 
with  w.ills  of  Venetian  construction,  which  form  its  chief 
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public  promenade,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  city  is 
ill-drained,  and  deficient  in  water.  It  has  a cathedral  and 
6 other  churches,  the  chief  of  which  is  thU  of  St.  Simeon; 
many  convents  and  monasteries;  a na\al  and  military 
arsenal;  a theatre;  barracks  occupying  a Roman  edifice; 
a lyceum;  a gymnasium,  and  an  episcopal  seminary;  a mu- 
seum, and  several  handsome  arches,  columns,  and  other 
Roman  remains.  Its  harbor  is  small,  but  the  inhal  Hants 
own  upwards  of  240 -pessels,  employed  in  fisheries  aiii  coast- 
ing trade.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  mar.ischino 
and  leather,  and  a few  of  silk  and  linen  fabrics.  Zara  is  the 
see  of  an  archbishop.  Near  it  are  remains  of  a fine  aiiue- 
duct,  built  by  Trajan.  See  Z.ar.vVecchia. 

ZARA,  zi'rl/,  a village  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  and  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Seevas.  Pop.  about  300  families.  It  has  a large 
mosque  and  a neat  Armenian  church. 

ZARA,  zJtrd',  (or  ZERAII,)  ZAKALIA,  the  most  S.  of  the 
Kerkenna  Islands,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Tunis,  North  Africa. 

ZARAGOZA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Saragossa. 

ZARAISK,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Saraisk. 

ZARANSK.  See  Saransk. 

ZARAUZ,  a town  of  Spain,  Biscay,  province  of  Guipuzcoa, 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  3 miles  W.  of  St.  Sebastian.  P.  1369. 

ZARA-VECCIIIA,  zd'rd  (or  dz^/rd)  vfek'ke-d,  “ Old  Zara,” 
(Illyrian  Stari  Zadar  or  Biograd ; anc.  Blandolna  or  AVba 
MarWima,)  a village  of  Dalmatia,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Zara.  It 
was  once  an  important  place,  and  the  residence  of  the  Croat 
kings,  but  was  ruined  during  the  wars  of  the  Venetians  with 
the  kings  of  Hungary.  Pop.  about  500. 

ZARDAM,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Zaandam. 

ZAREVOKOKSHAISK  or  ZAREWOKOKSCHAISK,  zd- 
rd/vo-ko-shisk/,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  70  miles 
N.W.  of  Kazan.  Pop.  5000,  mostly  agricultural. 

ZAREVOSANTSCHURSK  or  ZAREWO-SANTSCIIURSK, 
zd-rA/vo  zdn-chooRsk,/  a town  of  Russia,  government  and 
145  miles  S.W.  of  Viatka.  Pop.  2000. 

ZARGOON,  ZARGOUN  or  ZARGUN,  zdr'goon/,  a small 
town  of  Persia,  province  of  Ears,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Sheeraz. 

ZARIA  or  ZARIYA,  zd^ree'yah.  capital  of  Zeg-Zeg.  u 
country  of  Central  Africa,  near  12°  N.  lat.,  and  8°  E.  loo. 
Pop.  estimated  at  40,000. 

ZARIASPA.  See  Balkh. 

ZARITZYN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Tsaritsin. 

ZARIYA.  See  Zaria. 

ZARIZYN,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Tsaritsin. 

Z ARKI,  zaR'kee,  a town  of  Poland,  government  of  Kielce, 
26  miles  N.N.W.  of  Olkusz.  Pop.  1980. 

ZAR/NAH,  a ruined  city  of  Persian  Koordistan,  in  Mount 
Zagros,  65  miles  S.W.  of  Kermanshah.  and  conjectured  by 
Major  Rawlinson  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Elymais,  and 
the  Hara  of  the  Captivity. 

ZARNO,  dzaR/no,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  11 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Tarnow.  Pop.  1500. 

ZARNOW,  zaR'nov,  a town  of  Poland,  province  of  Sando- 
mier,  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Konskie. 

ZARNOWICE,  zaR-no-^eet'sd,  a town  of  Poland,  govern- 
ment and  44  miles  S.W.  of  Kielce,  with  a ruined  castle,  near 
the  Pilica.  Pop.  1638. 

ZARRENTIN,  tsaR-R§n-teen^  a village  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Lake  Schaal,  20  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Schwerin.  Pop.  1067. 

ZARSKOE-SELO.  See  Tsarkoe-Selo. 

ZARZA  CAPII,LA,  than/thd  kd-peePyd,  a town  of  Spain. 
Estremadura,  province  and  80  miles  from  Badajos,  on  the 
Sujar.  Pop.  1329. 

ZARZA  DE  ALANGE,  thafi/thd  dd  a-ldng'Hd,  a town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Badajos,  on  the  Guadiana,  11  miles  S.E 
of  Merida.  Pop.  3127. 

ZARZA  DE  GRANADILLA,  thaR'thd  dd  grd-nd-neePyd,  a 
town  of  Spain,  Estremadura,  province  of  Caceres,  on  a low 
plain.  Pop.  1252. 

ZARZA  DE  MONTANCHES,  thaa'thd  dd  mon-tdn/ch?s,  a 
town  of  Spain,  Estremadura,  province  and  about  20  miles 
from  Caceres.  Pop.  1315. 

ZARZA  LA  MAYOR,  thaR/thd  Id  ml-oR/,  a town  of  Spain, 
13  miles  N.E.  of  Alcantara.  This  place  is  commonly  called 
Zarza-Quemada,  thaR^hd  kd-md/nd,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  burned  twice  by  the  Portuguese  at  the  end  of  the  i5th 
century,  and  again  in  1705,  when  it  remained  uninhabited 
till  1713.  Pop.  2313. 

ZARZISS,  zaR'zi.s.s',  a maritime  town  and  castle  of  North 
Africa,  Tunis,  on  the  frontier  of  Tripoli,  16  miles  S.E.  of  the 
island  of  Jerba. 

ZASHIVERSK,  zd-she-vaiRsk',  a town  or  village  of  East 
Siberia,  province  of  Yakootsk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indighirka,  lat  66°  30'  N..  Ion.  142°  E. 

ZASLAV,  ZASLAW,  zd.s-ldv/,  or  IZIASLAV,  a town  of 
Rus.sian  Poland,  government  of  Volhynia,  capital  of  a dis- 
trict, on  the  Gorin,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Ostrog.  Pop.  8200,  (.  m- 
prising  many  Jews.  It  has  6 large  annual  fairs. 

ZASMUK,  tsds/mook  or  zds'mook,  a town  of  Bohemia,  4 
miles  S.E.  of  Kaurzim,  with  two  castles,  u Franciscan  con- 
vent, and  some  breweries  and  distilleries.  Pop.  1587. 

ZAT  AS,  zd/tds,  or  SORAYA,  so-rPd,  a river  of  Portugal, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Sora  and  E'wa,  joins 
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the  Tagus  26  miles  N.E.  of  Lisbon,  after  haring  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Alemtejoaud  I’ortuguese 
Estrernadura. 

ZATOU,  tsi'tor.  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia.  9 miles 
N.N.W.  of  W'adovvice,  on  the  Vistula,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Skawa.  Pop.  1466. 

ZAUDITZ,  tsowMits,  or  SAUDICE,  sflw-dee^tsA,  written 
also  SUDZICE,  a town  of  Prussian  Sile.sia,  government  of 
Oppein,  7 miles  S.W.  of  Katibor.  Pop.  1235. 

ZAVAL'LA,  a post-office  of  Jasper  co.,  Texas. 

ZAVANASCO,  dzS-vA-nds'ko,  a village  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  and  9 miles  N.  of  Pavia,  on  the  Pavia  Canal. 
Pop.  1186. 

ZAVATARELLO,  dzi-vd-td-r^Plo,  a town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  division  of  Genoa,  province  and  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Bobbio.  Pop.  1729. 

ZAVELSTEIN,  tsS/vel-stine',  a town  of  Wiirtemburg,  2^ 
miles  S.W.  of  Calw.  Pop.  357. 

ZAWILA.  See  Zueel.v. 

ZAYI,  zd/yee,  a ruined  city  of  Yucatan,  70  miles  S.  of  Me- 
rida. finely  situated  amongst  a range  of  hills,  its  remains 
comprising  a vast  building. 

ZBARASZ,  zbi'rash,  or  ZBARAZ,  zbd/razh,  a town  of 
Austrian  Galicia,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Tarnopol,  on  the  Ikva. 
Pop.  5642.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  churches,  and  Bernardine  monastery. 

ZBOGtO',  a town  and  two  castles  of  North  Hungary,  co. 
of  Saros,  27  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kperies. 

ZBRAZLAWITZ,  zhbrdz-U'wits,  a market-town  of  Bohe- 
mia. 13  miles  S.W.  of  Czaslau.  Pop.  1058. 

ZDOXICE.  a town  of  Moravia.  See  Steinitz. 

ZDUNY,  (Zdiiny.)  zbdUhiee,(?)  a town  of  Prussian  Poland, 
67  miles  S.S.E.  of  Posen.  Pop.  3200. 

ZEA  or  ZIA,  zee'i,  (anc.  CeJos;  Gr.  Keof,)  an  island  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  North 
Cyclades,  13  miles  E.  of  Cape  Colonna;  greatest  length  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  13  miles;  central  breadth  8 miles;  hit. 
(Mount  St.  Elias)  37°  37'  18"  N.,  Ion.  24°  21'  45"  E.  It  is  of  a 
very  compact  and  somewhat  oval  form.  Beyond  the  coasts, 
wliich  are  generally  low.  the  ground  rises  in  fine  terraces 
towards  the  centre,  where  it  culminates  in  Mount  St.  Elias. 
The  prevailing  rock  is  limestone.  The  climate  is  salubrious, 
and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing  in  abun- 
dance barley,  cotton,  wine,  and  figs.  'I'he  pastures  also  feed 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
rearitig  of  silk  worm.s.  Pop.  9000. 

ZEA,  a town  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  capital  of  the 
above  i.'land,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Carthea,  on  a 
small  stream,  about  3 miles  from  the  N.W.  shore.  It  is  built 
on  an  eminence,  in  the  form  of  terraces,  the  roofs  of  one 
range  of  houses  forming  the  street  of  the  above  range.  It  is 
entered  by  a narrow  pass  completely  commanded  by  the 
citadel.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of  massive  structure,  but 
the  streets  are  very  dirty.  The  harbor.  3 uiiles  distant  from 
the  town,  admits  the  largest  vessel.s,  and  is  much  frequented. 

ZEALAND,  zeefland.  (Dutch  Zedand,  zAfljtnt.)  the  most  S. 
province  of  the  Netherlands,  between  lat.  51*  14'  and  51°  45' 
N.,  and  Ion.  3°  30'  and  4°  7'  E.,  having  E.  the  province  of 
North  Brabant,  S.  and  S.W.  the  Belgian  provinces  of  Antwerp 
and  West  Flanders,  W.  the  North  Sea.  and  N.  the  province 
of  North  Holland.  Area  664  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1863, 
173,160.  Zealand  proper,  comprises  the  islands  of  Walche- 
ren,  BeveVand,  Tholen.  Duiveland,  and  Schowen.  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  Maas,  (or  Meu.se.)  'I'he  surface  is 
little  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  protected  against  its 
irruption  by  dams  and  dykes;  besides  the  islands,  the  pro- 
vince comprises  a portion  of  the  continent  S.  of  the  Scheldt. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  more  corn  is  raised  than  is  required 
for  home  consumption.  'The  other  principal  products  are 
cattle,  reared  in  large  numbers  in  ihv: polders,  butter,  madder, 
seeds,  pohitoes,  hemp,  and  turnips,  which  compo.se  the  prin- 
cipal exports.  Linen  weaving,  distilling,  brewing,  salt-re- 
fining, tile  making,  and  ship  building,  are  the  chief  branches 
of  manufacturing  industry.  'The  principal  towns  are  Mid- 
delburg,  (the  capital,)  Flushing,  Zierikzee,  and  St.  Goes. 
Under  the  French  it  formed  the  department  of  Bouches- 
d’Escaut.  It  suffered  severely  from  an  inundation  of  the 
sea  in  1825 

ZE.ALAND  or  ZEELAND,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant,  17  miles  E.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  P.  1650. 

ZEALAND,  an  island  of  Denmark.  See  Seeland. 

Z E A li A N 1),  N E W.  See  N ew  Zealand. 

ZEAly-MO.NACHO'KU.M,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Devon. 

ZE.AI.iS,  a ty thing  of  England,  co.  of  Wilts. 

ZEB. AYEB,  ze-bPer,  a group  of  island.^  in  the  Red  Sea; 
bout  lat.  15°  N.,  and  Ion.  42°  E.  It  consists  of  Jibbel-Ze- 

Layer,  the  most  E.  and  largest,  about  3 miles  long  from  N.  to 
?.,  8 miles  in  circuit,  and  600  feet  high,  having  three  remarka- 
ble hills,  one  of  them  in  the  form  of  a cone;  Saba,  N.W.  by 
W of  the  former,  about  half  a mile  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
founu,  consisting  of  a sandy  plain,  with  two  remarkable  hills, 
both  of  which  have  craters;  Connected  Island,  a most  extra- 
ordinary high  rugged-topped  rock,  joined  to  Saba  by  a reef; 
Saddle.  'Table  Peak,  Rugged,  and  ll.aycock  Islands,  each 
about  half  a mile  long,  and  of  moderate  height;  and  Jibbel- 
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Teer,  34  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jibbel-Zebayer,  nearlv  of  a circular 
shape,  about  I5  miles  in  diameter,  rising  graauaily  from  the 
shore,  and  terminating  in  a range  of  volcanic  peaks.  Saddle 
Island  was  in  eruption  on  14th  August,  1846. 

ZEBEED  or  ZEBID,  zeb'eed'  or  ze-beed',  (anc.  Sabot,)  u 
fortified  town  of  Arabia,  district  of  Yemen,  on  the  liver 
Zebeed,  15  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  lit 
miles  S.W.  of  Sana.  Pop.  7000,  excluding  an  Egyptian  gar 
rison  of  about  700  men.  It  is  enclo.sed  by  high  walls  flanked 
with  numerous  towers,  and  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  has  s 
hand.some  mosque,  and  was  formerly  a place  of  much  com 
mercial  importance;  but  it  has  declined  into  comparative 
in.significance.  owing  to  accumulations  of  sand  at  the  mouth 
of  its  river.  The  river,  staled  to  be  almost  the  only  stream 
in  Arabia  which  continues  to  the  coast,  flows  N.  through  a 
fertile  valley  for  about  80  miles. 

ZEBENY,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Seben. 

ZEBRAK,  zhA/brAk,  sometimes  written  SCHEBRAK,  or 
BE'T'TLERN,  betPlSrn,  a town  of  Bohemia,  10  miles  S.W.  of 
Beraun.  Pop.  1278. 

ZEBU,  ze-boo/,  or  CEBU,  se-boo/,  (Sp.  pron.  thA-boo^)  an 
i.sland  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Philippine  Isles,  separated 
on  the  W.  from  the  Isle  of  Negros  by  the  Strait  of  Taiion,  and 
h.aving  on  the  E.  the  dependent  isles  of  Matan,  and  Bohol, 
between  lat.  9°  20'  and  11°  N.,  and  Ion.  123°  and  124°  E. 
It  forms  a long  and  comparatively  narrow  belt,  with  a 
sandy  and  somewhat  stony  ♦foil,  not  so  well  adapted  to  cul- 
ture as  most  of  the  other  Philippine  Islands.  It  suffers  much 
from  want  of  water,  as  rain  .seldom  falls,  and  when  it  does 
fall  is  quickly  absorbed.  It  has.  notwithstanding,  many 
fertile  valleys,  which  yield  good  crops  of  rice,  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  millet,  and  the  best  cocoa  in  the  Philippines ; and 
extensive  pastures,  on  which  great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  are  fed.  The  climate  is  remarkably  pleasant,  the 
excessive  heat  being  tempered  by  an  evening  and  morning 
breeze.  The  'Town,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  E.  shore, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Matan,  is  divided  by  a stream  into 
two  parts,  and  has  a fine  cathedral,  a handsome  episcopal 
palace,  a leper’s  hospital,  and  an  important  trade,  chiefly 
with  Manila.  Pop.,  including  pueblo,  8805.  'The  capital 
town,  Zebu,  is  on  its  E.  side,  and  on  the  island  of  Matan 
opposite  the  town,  Magellan  (Magelhaens)  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  in  1521.  Pop.  8805. 

ZEBU  or  CEBU,  a province  of  the  Philippine.s,  which  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  Zebu,  the  isies  of  Matan,  Batayanj 
Sieijon.  Bohol,  and  Camotes,  forms  41  pueblos.  I’op.  256,803 

ZEB'ULON,  a pleasant  post-village,  capital  of  Pike  county, 
Georgia,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Macon,  was  selected  as  the  seat  o' 
justice  in  1825.  It  contains  a court-house,  jail,  2 churches, 
and  2 academies. 

ZEBU  LON,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Arkansas,  about  90 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Little  Rock. 

ZEDELGIIEM.  z.AMel-oh&m',  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  West  Flanders,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  2050. 

ZEDENICK  or  ZEIIDENIK,  tsA/deh-nik',  a town  of  Prus- 
sia, province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Havel,  11  miles  S.S.W. 
of  'Templin.  Pop.  2870. 

ZEDIK,  zed'eck'.(?)  a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Ghilan, 
20  miles  W.  of  Reshd.  It  consists  of  about  500  houses,  built 
on  a steep  mountain  side. 

ZEDLITZ,  ALT,  Alt  tsSdffits,  or  ALT-CZETLTCZE,  Alt 
ch§t-lee'chA,  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  3 miles  N.W.  of 
Hayd,  with  a castle,  and  a trade  in  cotton  stuffs. 

ZEELAND,  an  island  of  Denmark.  See  Seeland. 

ZEELAND,  Netherland.s.  See  Zealand. 

ZEGEDIN,  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Szegedin. 

ZEGGERS  CAPPED.  zAg/ghers  kAp'p^l,  (Fr.  pron.  zA'zhaia^ 
kAp'p^P,)  a village  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  10  miles 
S.  of  Dunkerque.  Pop.  1700. 

ZEGIIEN,  zA-ghSn^(?)  or  ZEGHAN,(?)  a town  of  Central 
Africa,  Fezzan,  about  100  miles  N.N.E.  of  Moorzook,  enclosed 
by  palm  groves. 

ZEGOZIIEE.  z5g'o-zhee^  (written  also  ZAGOSHI.)  Guinea, 
an  island  in  the  Niger  (Quorra)  River,  opposite  the  town  of 
Rabba. 

ZEG  WAARD.  z?g'wArU,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  South  Holland,  8 miles  E.  by  S.  of  the  Hague.  Pop. 
1232. 

ZEG-ZEG,  z?g'z5g^  a kingdom  or  country  of  Soodan.  inter- 
sected by  the  12th  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  and  the  10th  me- 
ridian of  E.  longitude. 

ZEIIOL.  a palace  of  Peking.  See  Ziiehol. 

ZEHDEN,  tsAMen,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Ih.an- 
denburg,  40  miles  N.  of  Franl’.fort.  Pop.  1600. 

ZEIIDENIK,  a town  of  Pru.ssia.  See  Zedenick. 

ZEIIREE,  zA'ree'  or  zAn’i-fee,  a town  of  Belocd.istan, 
capital  of  the  province  of  .Tualawan,  35  miles  S.E.  of  Kelat, 
in  a fertile  district  of  its  ov.'n  name,  anci  reported  to  be  of 
some  importance.  Lat.  28°  22'  N.,  'on.  66°  34'  E. 

ZEIDEN.  tsi'den,  or  FEKETEHALON,  fA'kA't.A'hA'lon',  a 
market-town  of  'Transylvania,  Saxon-land,  at  the  foot  of  0 
mountain,  county  and  8 miles  N.W.  of  Kronstadt.  Pep.  3546 
many  of  whom  are  occupied  in  cotton  weaving. 

ZET.IS'T.  a village  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Zeist. 

ZEIL,  tslle,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Lc  A'er  Franconia 
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near  the  Main  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Ha^isfurt.  Pop.  1310.  In 
its  market-place  is  a monument  to  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. 

ZEIL,  a village  of  WUrtemberg,  circle  of  Danube,  S.E.  of 
W lirzach. 

ZEILA  or  ZEILEH,  a maritime  town  of  East  Africa.  See 
Zeyla. 

ZEISKAM,  tsTs'kJm,  a village  of  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  can- 
ton of  Germersheim.  Pop.  1703. 

ZEIST.  ZEVST  or  ZKIJST,  zist,  a parish  and  village  of 
the  Netherlands,  province  and  5 miles  E.  of  Utrecht.  Pop. 
3047,  with  a colony  of  Moravian  Christians,  who  manufac- 
ture lacquered  wares,  jewellery,  gloves,  and  soap. 

ZEITOON,  ZEITOUN  or  ZEITUN,  zA'toon^,  a place  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  route  from  Arabgeer  to  Aleppo,  with  mines 
from  which  excellent  iron  ore  is  obtained. 

ZEITOON,  ZEITOUN  or  ZEITUN.  zd'toon/,  a district  of 
Persia,  province  of  Ears,  E.  of  Behbehan,  and  highly  fertile 
and  populous.  Its  village.  Zeitoon,  or  Cham,  is  in  ruins. 

Z E 1 TO  U N , G U LF  OF.  See  Lamia,  Gulf  of. 

ZEITOUN  or  ZEITUN,  a town  of  Greece.  See  Lamia. 

ZEITZ,  tsits,  a walled  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  govern- 
ment of  Merseburg,  on  the  White  Elster,  23  miles  S.W.  of 
Leipsic.  Pop.  12,296.  It  has  a cathedral,  a Protestant 
gymnasium,  two  castles,  one  of  which,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  its  princes,  now  serves  as  a hou.se  of  correction,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  good^  earthenware,  leather,  and 
shoes,  with  breiveries,  distilleries,  and  several  cotton-printing 
establishments. 

ZEKANOVETS  or  ZEKANOVETZ,  written  also  TSIE- 
KIIANOVETS  or  CIECHANOWICE,  a market-town  of  Rus- 
sian Poland.  See  Ciechanowiec. 

ZEKINOVKA,  a town  of  Russian  Poland.  See  Tsekinovka. 

ZELA.  See  Zilleh. 

ZELADA,  dzd-ldMd,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  province 
and  8 miles  N.W.  of  Pavia,  on  the  Ticino.  Pop.  1135. 

ZELAN/DIA,  (Dutch  pron.  zA-ldnMe-d.)  a fort  of  Dutch 
Guiana,  and  the  residence  of  its  governor,  immediately  N. 
of  the  town  of  Parimaribo,  in  lat.  6°  47'  N,,  Ion.  58°  32'  W. 

ZELANIA.  See  Zhelania. 

ZEL.\NZ,  a town  of  Illyria.  See  Klagenfurth. 

ZELAYA  or  CELAYA,  sd-ld'j^d,  a town  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  state  and  35  miles  S.E.  of  Guanajuato,  on  the 
route  to  Queretaro  and  Mexico.  Estimated  population  from 
10,000  to  11,000.  It  has  a fine  square,  several  convents 
rich  in  works  of  art,  two  pos.«essing  magnificent  churches. 
It  is  the  seat  of  some  cotton  manufactures. 

ZELE,  zddeh,  a market-town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  4 miles  N.W’.  of  Dendermonde,  (Termonde,)  on  the 
Schc.dt  and  Durme.  Pop.  10,484.  It  has  a hospital,  several 
schools,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloths. 

ZELECIIOW,  zd-LVKov,  a town  of  Poland,  province  and 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Siedlce.  Pop.  2300. 

ZELIIEM,  z&Ph&m,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Gelderland.  20  miles  E.  of  Arnhem.  P.  of  the  pari.sh.  2600. 

ZKLIENO/PLE,  a pleasant  po.st-village  of  Butler  co.,  Penn- 
sylvia.  on  Conequene.s.sing  Creek,  220  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Harrisburg.  It  has  several  stores.  Pop.  878. 

ZELL,  a town  of  Hanover.  See  Celle. 

ZELL.  tsSll,  a market-town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  29  miles 
S.W.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  .Moselle.  Pop.  2200. 

ZELL,  a town  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  miles  E. 
of  Offenburg.  Pop.  880. 

ZELL,  a market-town  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  on 
the  Wiesen,  20  miles  S.  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  1207. 

ZELL,  a*village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  18  miles  N.W. 
of  Lucerne.  Pop.  1102. 

ZELL,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  15  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Zurich,  on  the  Toce.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  1300. 

ZELL-AM-IIAIIMEHSBACK,  ts^ll  aip  han/mers-baK',  a 
town  of  Baden,  circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  on  the  Kinzig,  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Offenburg.  Pop.  880. 

ZELL.\  ST.  BLASII.  See  Blasiex-zelle. 

ZELLE,  a town  of  Hanover.  See  Celle. 

ZELLERFELD  or  CELLEKFELD,  ts§Pler-f5lt',  a town  of 
Hanover,  district  and  opposite  Klausthal.  from  which  town 
it  is  separated  by  the  Zellerbach.  Pop.  4546.  It  has  a gym- 
na.siuin  and  a mint. 

ZELL,  G ROSS,  groce  t.sSll,  a village  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Lucerne,  3 miles  W’.N.W.  of  Willis.au.  Pop.  1400. 

ZELLIN,  ts61-leen',  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, government  and  23  miles  N.N.W’.  of  Frankfort,  on 
the  Oder.  Pop.  1820. 

ZELLINE,  dzJl-leefni,  or  ZELLINA,  dz5l-leetn3^,  a river 
of  Austrian  Italy,  rises  in  Mount  Mauro,  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  province  of  IViuli,  flows  S.E.,  and  a little  below  the  town 
of  Monreale  is  lost  in  extensive  swamps. 

ZELLINGEN,  ts&Pling-en,  a village  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Main,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of  WUrzburg.  Pop.  1985. 

ZELL,  LAKE  OF.  between  the  Swiss  canton  of  Thurgau 
and  the  S.  part  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  is  12  miles  in 
length,  and  4 miles  in  breadth.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Rhine, 
which  enters  it  from  the  Lake  of  Con.stance,  2 miles  eastward. 
Shores  undulating  and  fertile.  In  it  is  the  island  of  Reiche- 
nau,  with  a monastery,  where  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fat 
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died  in  888 ; and  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  tlie  towns  ol 
Radolfszell  and  Steckborn. 

ZELTINGEN.  .ts4lt/ing-en,  a village  of  Rhenish  Prussia. 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Treves,  on  the  Moselle.  Pop.  1450. 

ZELVA,  z&Pvd,  or  ZELWIA,  z^l/ve-d.  a river  of  Russia, 
government  of  Grodno,  after  a course  of  70  miles  joins  the 
NRemen. 

ZELVA  or  ZELWIA,  a town  of  Rus.sia,  government  and 
52  miles  S.E.  of  Grodno,  on  the  above  river. 

ZELZAETE,  z&l-zd/tA,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders.  12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  3194. 

ZEMBIN.  zAm-bitP  or  z^m-been',  a market-town  of  Russia, 
government  of  Minsk,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Borisov,  Pop. 
about  1500. 

ZEME,  dzA/mA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Novara,  province  of  Lomellina,  about  6 miles  from  Mortara. 
It  is  an  ancient  place.  Pop.  1821. 

ZEMLIN,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Semlin. 

ZEMPELBURG,  tsAm/pel-booRg',  or  ZEMPLEN,  tsAmp'len, 
a town  of  West  Prussia,  61  miles  W.S.W.  of  Marienwerder, 
Pop.  3450.  It  has  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches, 
and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  linens. 

ZEM/PLIN,  (Hun.  pron.  zAm'pHn'  or  zAm'pleen^)  a county 
of  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  bounded  N.  by  Galicia:  length, 
from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  100  miles,  mean  breadth  30  miles. 
Ujhely  is  the  capital.  Pop.  277,494. 

ZEMPLIN.  a market-town  of  North-East  Hungary,  on  the 
Bodrog,  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Ujhely-Satoralja, 

ZE'NAS,  a post-village  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana,  65  miles 
S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

ZENASCO,  dzA-nAs^ko,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Novara,  province  of  Lomellina,  near  Cava,  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  from  whose  inundations  it  often 
suiTers.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a new  quarter.  Pop.  3:367. 

ZENDAROOD,  ZENDARUD  or  ZENDAH-RUD,  zAn'dA- 
rood^  (f.  e.  “ living  stream,”)  written  also  ZAY'ENDEH-ROOD, 
a large  river  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee,  rises  in  the 
Zardahkuh  Mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Karoon, 
flows  E.  past  Ispahan,  and  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Persian 
Desert,  about  150  miles  E.  of  that  city. 

ZENGG  or  ZENG,  zAng  or  z§nk,  written  also  SENY  and 
SZENY,  (It.  Sefffia,  sAn'yd;  anc.  Sehiia,)  a fortified  seaport 
town  of  Military  Croatia,  48  miles  S.W.  of  Carlstadt,  on  the 
Adriatic,  at  the  termination  of  the  Josephine  Road,  and 
opposite  the  island  of  Veglia.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  a Franciscan  convent.  Its 
harbor  is  unsafe,  but  it  has  a considerable  export  of  corn  from 
Hungary. 

ZENGHT,  zAng/ghee,  or  ZENGUE,  zAng^gAh,  a river  of 
Georgia,  Russian  Transcaucasia,  province  of  Erivan,  conveys 
the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Sevan  into  the  Aras,  after  a S. 
course  of  60  miles. 

ZENGHIAN  or  ZENGAN,  Persia.  See  Zenj.^n. 

ZENI'DZA  or  SIENITZA,  se-A-niUsA,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  Bosnia,  30  miles  N.W.  of  Novi-Bazar.  Pop.  2000. 

ZEN  JAN,  zAnjAn/,  a river  of  Persia,  joins  the  Kizil-Oozen, 
(Sefeed-Rood,)  after  a N.W.  course  of  90  miles. 

ZENJAN  or  ZENGAN.  zAn-gAn',  written  also  ZENGHIAN, 
a town  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajemee,  on  the  river 
Zenjan,  and  the  route  from  Tabreez  to  Ilamadan,  about  133 
miles  N.  of  Hamadan.  Pop.  15,000.(?)  It  is  enclo.sed  by 
walls,  has  a handsome  palace,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  active 
trade  in  carpets,  woollen  cloths,  arms,  lead,  and  gunpowder. 

ZENKOV,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Senkov. 

ZEN/NOR,  a parish  of  England,  co.  of  Cornwall,  4A  miles 
W.S.W.  of  St.  Ives.  Population  partly  engaged  in  tin-mines. 

ZFyNO,  a post-oflRce  of  York  district.  South  Carolina. 

ZENVTA  or  SZENTA,  sAn'toh',  a market-town  of  Hungary, 
CO.  of  Bacs,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  24  miles  S.  of 
Szegedin.  Pop.  13,653.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  of 
Prince  Eugene  over  the  Turks  in  1696. 

ZEN'TA  or  ZEWTA,  a river  of  Albania.  Montenegrin  Con- 
federacy. flows  through  the  Berda  districts,  and  joins  the 
Moratsha  at  Spuss. 

ZEP1T.\  or  SEPITA,  sA-pee/tA,  a town  of  Bolivia,  deparb 
ment  and  74  miles  N.W.  of  La  Paz,  on  a headland  in  the 
Lake  of  Vinamarca,  a branch  of  the  Lake  Titicaca. 

ZEPPEREN,  zAp'per-en,  a village  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Limbourg,  9 miles' S.W.  of  Hasselt.  Pop.  1332. 

ZER-AFSHAN  or  ZER-AFCHAN,  zAr  Af-shAn'.  a river  of 
Independent  Toorkistan,  Bokhara,  rises  in  the  highlands  E. 
of  Samarcand,  flows  westward  past  that  city  and  Bokhara, 
and  enters  Lake  Denghiz,  after  a total  course  estimattHl  at 
400  miles.  It  supplies  many  canals,  and  is  the  great  fertilizer 
of  the  country  it  traver.ses.  See  Soghd. 

ZERAIN,  a village  of  Asi.atic  Turkey.  See  Zereen. 

ZER.\M,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  See  Ceram. 

ZERBA,  dzAR'bA,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States,  division 
of  Genoa,  province  of  Bobbio,  near  Oltone,  on  the  Trebbia 
Pop.  1275. 

ZERBA,  an  island  of  North  Africa.  See  Jerea. 

ZERBOLO.  dzAa^bo-lo,  a village  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
division  of  Novara,  province  of  Lomellina.  near  the  Ticino, 
from  the  inundations  of  which  it  often  suffers.  Pop.  1985 

ZERBST,  tsAfipst,  a town  of  North  Germany,  principality 
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of  AiiLult-Dessau,  ou  an  affluent  of  the  Elbe,  ‘22  miles  S.E. 
of  Maf^deburg.  Pop.  84-19.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has 
an  ancient  castle;  the  fine  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  a high 
school,  a public  library,  an  orphan  asylum,  a house  of  cor- 
rection, manufiictures  of  jewellery  and  earthenwares,  and 
breweries.  Catherine  II.  of  Ku.ssia,  born  in  1729  at  Stettin, 
of  which  her  father  was  governor,  was  a princess  of  Zerbst. 

ZEllKEN  or  ZERIN,  z^reen',  written  also  ZEIIAIN,  (anc. 
J^lred.)  a small  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Palestine,  pasha- 
lic  of  Damascus,  about  52  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road 
to  Nazareth. 

ZKREII  or  ZERREII.  See  Zurrah. 

Z ERE  RE,  zA-ri^ri,  a small  river  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Matto-Gros-^o,  ri.ses  in  the  Serra  de  Santa  Barbara,  fiows 
N.E.  and  joins  the  Embotetiu  or  Mondego. 

ZERI,  dzA/ree,  or  CERRI.  chAa^Ree,  a village  of  Tuscany, 
on  a height  about  7 miles  from  Pontremoli,  with  a ruined 
castle.  Pop.  4698. 

ZEHIN,  a town  of  Palestine.  See  Zereex. 

ZKRKA,  a river  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  See  J.abok. 

ZERKQWO,  z§R-ko/wo,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  38 
miles  S.E.  of  Posen.  Pop.  1435. 

ZERMATT,  ts^R-mitC  or  zAR'mAtG,  a hamlet  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  Valais,  in  a remote  situation  at  the  head  of 
the  Visp  Valley,  9 miles  N.E.  of  Mount  Cervin,  (Matterhorn,) 
of  which  it  commands  a magnificent  view. 

ZERN AGORA,  dz§R-nA-go/rA.  ('Turkish  Kara-tagh,  kA'ri'- 
tdg,  “ black  mountains,”)  a mountain  region  of  Turkey, 
chiefly  in  North  Albania,  between  lat.  42°  and  43°  N.,  and 
Ion.  19°  and  19°  30'  E.,  and  nearly  commensurate  with  the 
Independent  territory  of  Montenegro. 

ZERNAGORA  or  CERNOGORA.  See  Montexegro. 

ZERNETZ  or  ZEKNEZ,  a village  of  Switzerland.  See 
Cerxetz. 

ZERNILOW,  ts&R^ne-lov',  a village  of  Bohemia,  about  4 
miles  from  Smiritz.  Pop.  1314. 

ZERNI'TZ,  DEUTSCII,  doitch  ts^R^nits,  a village  of  Prus- 
skn  Silesia,  government  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  1032. 

ZK'llO,  a post-office  of  Jasper  co.,  Illinois. 

ZERlJ,  a post-office  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Mississippi. 

ZLRRAII.  See  Zurrah. 

ZESKA,  a river  of  A.siatic  'Turkey.  See  Jabok. 

Z ETHAN,  tsA'tAn,  a village  of  Saxony,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Dresden.  Pop.  1311. 

ZETLAND  ISLANDS.  Scotland.  See  Shetland. 

ZETRUD-LUMAY-AUTGAERDEN,  zA/triid  lu-mi'  6wt- 
gaRMen.(?)  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  on  the 
Grande  Geete.  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bru.^sels.  Pop.  1488. 

ZET'TA,  a river  of  Albania.  See  Zenta. 

ZEULA,  tsoPlA,  or  MARK'T-ZEULA.  maRkt  tsoPlA.  a mar- 
kebtown  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Maiu,  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Lichten- 
fels.  P.  1000. 

ZEULENRODA.  tsoi'len-ro/da,  or  ZEULLNRODE,  tsoil’n- 
ro^dch,  a town  of  Germany,  principality  of  Reuss-Greitz, 
lordship  and  9 miles  S.IV.  of  Greitz.  Pop.  4881.  It  is  en- 
closed by  walls,  and  has  a cathedral,  manufactures  of  wool- 
len stuffs,  hosiery,  and  watches. 

ZEUTERN,  tsoiRern,  a village  of  Baden,  6 miles  N.E.-of 
Bruch.^al.  Pop.  1499. 

ZEVENf,  tsA/ven,  a town  of  Hanover,  24  miles  S.W.  of 
Stjide.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Oste.  Pop.  2098. 

ZEVEN.\.4R,  zA'ven-AR/,  a small  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Gelderlaud,  capital  of  a oauton,  8 miles  S.E.  of 
Arnhem. 

ZEVENBERGEN,  zA/ven-bjR'ohgn,  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  North  Brabant,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Breda, 
intersected  by  a canal  of  its  own  name.  Pop.  2467. 

ZEVEN  EEKEN,  a village  of  Belgium.  See  SeveXeecken. 

ZEVE.NHUIZEN,  z.A'v^n-hfu'zen,  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  South  Holland,  9 miles  N N.E.  of  Rotter- 
dam. Pop.  1693. 

ZEVIO,  dzA^ve-o,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Italy,  dele- 
gation and  7 miles  S.E.  of  Verona,  on  the  Adige.  Pop.  2400. 

ZEVLA.  ZEYLAH.  ZEILA  or  ZEILEH,  zA'lA  or  z.A'lfh,  a 
seaport  town  of  Adel,  North-Ea.st  Africa,  on  the  Sea  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb.  near  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia.  Lat.  11°  17'  N.,  Ion. 
43°  E.  Pop.  500.  It  stands  on  a low  sandy  cape,  bounding  E.  a 
harlxjr  which  has  15  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  It  is  enclosed 
by  ruined  walls  mounting  a few  guns,  and  is  garrisoned 
and  governed  by  a chief,  subject  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

ZEYRl.\G,ORER,  o'ber  isT'ring,  and  ZEYRING  PROB- 
8TEI,  tsPring  prop'sti,  two  nearly  contiguous  places  of  Aus- 
tria, Styria,  9 miles  .N.W.  of  Judenburg.  Pop.  3^100. 

ZEYST,  a village  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Zeist. 

ZEZERE.  zA-z.VrA,  a river  of  Portugal,  provinces  of  Beira 
and  .Alemtejo,  joins  the  'Tagus  at  Punhete,  after  a S.M'. 
course  of  100  miles.  Affluents,  the  .Mcimoa,  Nabao,  and 
Pera.  from  the  E. 

ZHEHOL,  GEHOL,  lEHOL  or  ZEHOL,  zhA'hol/,  (written 
also  J EH  0 or  GEHO.  zhA'ho/,  a celebrated  unperial  p.alace 
120  miles  N.E.  of  Peking.  China. 

ZHELANIA  or  JELAMA.  zh.A-l.A/ne-A.  or  JELANTT.  zh.A- 
lan'ye,  a cape  forming  the  N.  extremity  of  Nova  Zambia, 
n«ir  lat  77°  N.,  Ion.  76°  40'  E. 

ZmTO.MEER,  Jl'TO-MlR,  JY'TOMIR,  ZYTOMIR,  zhlbo- 
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meer',  or  ZYTOMIERS.  a town  of  Russian  Poland,  capital 
of  the  government  of  A’olhynia,  on  an  affluent  of  tin 
Dnieper,  80  miles  S.W.  of  Kiev,  on  the  left  bank  of  th» 
Tcheri^v.  Pop.  3;t,717.  It  has  Russo-Greek.  Lutheran,  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a gymnasium,  theological  semi 
nary,  government  library,  manufactures  of  hats  and  leather, 
and  a flourishing  trade  in  woollens,  .«ilk,  and  linen  fabrics, 
salt,  and  agricultural  produce. 

ZHIZDRA  or  JIZDRA,  zhis'drA,  written  also  SCHISDKA, 
a town  of  Ru.ssia,  government  and  80  miles  S.W.  of  Kalooga, 
capital  of  a circle,  on  the  Zhizdra.  an  affluent  of  the  Oka. 
Pop.  8000.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  ghcHs 
and  iron  works. 

ZIA.  See  Zea. 

ZIANDOWITZ,  tse-An'do-tvits',  or  ZANCIIWITZ,  tsAuKt 
^its,  a village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  government  and  24  miles 
from  Oppeln.  Pep.  1192. 

ZIBELLO,  dze-b^Plo,  or  GIBELLO,  je-b^Plo,  a village  ol 
Northern  Italy,  27  miles  N.W.  of  Parma,  near  the  Po. 
Pop.  4035. 

ZIBKOV  or  ZIBKOW,  NOVO,  no'vo  zih-kov/,  a town  of 
Russia,  government  and  77  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tchernigov. 
Pop.  1500. 

ZICAVO,  dze-kA/vo,  a market-town  of  Corsica,  19  miles  E. 
of  Aj.accio.  Pop.  1249. 

ZIEGELHAUSEN,  tsee^ghel-how'zen,  a village  of  Baden, 
on  the  Neckar,  2 miles  E.N.E.  of  Heidelberg.  Pop.  1471. 

ZIEGENHAIN,  tsee^ghen-hin',  a fortified  town  of  Germa- 
ny, Ilesse-Cassel,  province  of  Ober-He.ssen,  on  the  Schwalm. 
23  miles  E.N.E.  of  Marburg.  Pop.  1727.  It  has  an  ancient 
castle. 

ZIEGENIIALS,  tsee'ghen-hAls',  a town  of  Prussian  Sile- 
sia, 34  miles  S.W.  of  Oppeln,  on  the  Biela.  Pop.  3500. 

ZIEGENORT,  tsee^gheu-out',  (Gross,  groce,  and  Klein, 
kiln,)  two  contiguous  villages  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  15 
miles  N.  of  Stettin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  in  the  Great 
Ilaff.  Pop.  1140. 

ZIEGENRUCK,  (Ziegenriick,)  tsee'gen-rlik',  a town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  government  of  Erfurt,  capital  of  a de 
tached  circle,  on  the  Saale,  enclo.sed  by  the  Saxon  duchies,  7 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Schleitz.  Pop.  950. 

ZIELENZIG,  tseeflen-tsio',  a walled  town  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  ‘26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop. 
4400.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens,  hosiery,  leather,  hats, 
and  gloves.  There  are  coal-mines  in  its  vicinity. 

ZIEMETSHAUSEN,  tsee'mAts-how  zen,  a market-town  ot 
Bavaria,  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  849. 

ZIERENBERG.  tsee^ren-b^RG',  a walled  town  of  Germany, 
Ilesse-Cassel.  province  of  Nieder-Hessen,  on  the  Warme,  an 
affluent  of  the  Diemel,  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cas.sel.  P.  1601. 

ZIERIKZEE,  zee'rik-zA',  a fortified  town  of  the  Nethe'* 
lands,  province  of  Zealand,  on  the  island  of  Schouwen,  nea 
the  East  Scheldt.  Lat.  51°  38'  ‘2"  N.,  Ion.  3°  56'  E.  Pop. 
6890.  It  has  salt  refinerie.s,  and  a large  oyster  fishery.  It 
is  the  oldest  town  in  Zealand,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Hanseatic  League.  Its  fine  old  cathedral  was  burnt  down 
in  October,  1832. 

ZIESAR.  tsec/zar,  a town  of  Pru.«sian  Saxony,  29  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  ‘2750.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth,  linens,  and  hosiery. 

ZIEZA,  a town  of  Spain.  See  Cieza. 

ZIGE'T.  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Szigeth. 

ZIGN  AGO,  dzeen-yA^go,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  Sardi- 
nian States,  division  of  Genoa,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Levante. 
Pop.  1287. 

ZIHL,  a river  of  Switzerland.  See  Thiele. 

ZIHLSCHLACH'T,  tseel'shlAxt,  a village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Thurgau,  near  Bischofszell.  Pop.  1423. 

ZILAH.  See  Walt-enberg. 

ZILI'TEN,  zilVt^n/,  or  ZLITOUN,  zlee'toon^  a maritime 
town  of  North  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  86  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Tripoli. 

ZILLEBEKE,  ziPleh-bA'kgh.  a village  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  West  Flanders,  30  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Bruges.  P,  1494 

ZIIJLEH,  (anc.  Z/’Jla  or  /Ada.)  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  pa.«h- 
alic  of  Seevas,  36  miles  W.S.W.  of  'Tokat.  Pop.  2000  fami- 
lies.(?)  who  manufacture  coarse  cotton  cloths,  &c.  It  has  a 
fortress  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  large  khans,  good 
shops,  and  an  annual  fair.  This  fair  lasts  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  from  the  middle  of  November,  and  is  often  fre- 
quented by  from  40.000  to  50,000  persons  from  all  the  com- 
mercial towns  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

ZILLERTHAL,  tsiPlpr-tAP,  a valley  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Inn,  which  receives  the  Ziller,  by  which 
it  is  watered,  about  2 miles  below  Innspruck  I'op  abcut 
14,000. 

ZILWAU'KIE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Saginaw  co., 
Michigan,  on  the  Saginaw  River,  about  6 miles  below  Sagi- 
naw, It  has  4 steam  saw-mills.  .\  plank-road,  35  miles 
long,  connect^  this  place  with  Flint,  in  Genesee  county. 
Po]).  alxnit  500. 

ZIMAPAN,  se-niA-pAn',  a village  of  the  Mexican  Confede- 
ration, state  and  95  in  les  N.  of  Mexico. 

ZIMA'TLAN,  so-niA-tlAn',  a village  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation, statu  and  25  miles  S.  of  Oujaca. 
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ZIMBAO,  zeem-l)&'o  or  zim-bOw/,  or  ZIMBAOE,  a town  of 
B^l^t  Africa 

ZIMBO,  zeem'bo,  a promontory  of  Brazil,  province  of 
Banta  Catharina,  40  miles  N.  of  Desterro;  breadth  about  4 
miles. 

ZIMITE,  se-mee^tA,  a town  of  South  America,  New  Gra- 
nada, department  cf  Magdalena,  90  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mompox. 

Z1  .M/.MKR.MAN,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio. 

ZIM/MKRMANSTOWN,  a small  village  of  Schuylkill  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  16  miles  W.  of  Pottsville. 

ZIMMERN,  GROSS,  groce  tsim^mern,  a market-town  of 
Germany.  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  province  of  Starkenburg,  9 miles 
E.  of  Darmstadt.  Pop.  2930,  mostly  employed  in  linen 
weaving. 

ZIMMERWALD,  tsim/mgr-fvAlt',  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Bern,  on  the  Lan- 
genberg.  Pop. 1752. 

Z 1 MON  Y,  a town  of  Austria.  See  Semun. 

ZIN/DER,  a town  of  Central  Africa,  Bornoo,  capital  of  a 
province  of  its  own  name,  called  also  Damagram,  300  miles 
VV.N.W.  of  Kooka.  Pop.  about  10,000. 

ZINDER,  a province  of  Central  Africa,  forming  the  N.W. 
frontier  of  the  territory  of  Bornoo,  is  between  lat.  13°  20'  and 
14°  N.,  and  Ion.  4°  30'  and  10°  60'  E. 

ZINGST,  tsingst,  an  island  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  10 
miles  N.W.  of  Stralsund,  in  the  Baltic,  immediately  off  the 
German  coast.  Length  14  miles ; breadth  2 miles.  On  it  is 
the  village  of  Zingst. 

ZINJI,  zin/jee,  a large  village  of  Turkish  Koordistan, 
pa.shalic  and  40  miles  E.N.B.  of  Mosul. 

ZINKOV  or  ZINKOW,  zin-kov',  a town  of  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Podol.sk.  35  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kamieniec.  Pop.  1790. 

ZINN.i,  tsin'nA,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, 27  miles  S.  of  Potsdam,  on  the  railway  from  .Berlin  to 
Wittenberg.  Pop.  1760.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  cotton  stuffs,  and  leather. 

ZINTEN,  tsin'ten,  a town  of  East  Pru.ssia,  20  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Konigsberg.  Pop.  2500. 

ZINTI,  a town  of  Bolivia.  See  Cinti. 

ZINWALD,  tsin/'^dlt,  a town  of  Bohemia,  18  miles  N.W. 
of  Leitmeritz.  on  the  Red  Weiseritz.  Pop.  1149. 

ZION,  a hill  of  Palestine.  See  Sion. 

ZPON.  a post-village  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania,  in  Nit- 
tauy  Valley,  5 miles  N.E.  of  Bellefonte. 

ZION,  a post-office  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland. 

ZION,  a post-village  of  Iredell  co..  North  Carolina,  155 
miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

ZION,  a post-office  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana. 

ZION,  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois. 

ZION  HILL,  a post-office  of  Amite  co.,  Missi.ssippi. 

ZION  HILL,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Tennessee. 

ZION  SEMINARY,  a posLoffice  of  Covington  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

ZHONSVILLE,  a village  of  Indiana,  on  the  Lafayette  and 
Indianapolis  Railroad,  15  miles  from  Indianapolis. 

ZHONSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana. 

ZI'ONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  40  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  contains  2 churches. 

ZIPAQUIRA,  se-pd-keefrd,  a small  town  of  South  America, 
New  Granada,  department  of  Cundinamarcra,  20  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Bogota. 

ZIPH,  zif,  a ruined  town  of  Palestine,  pashalic  of  Dama.s- 
ciis;  its  remains,  2 miles  S.E.  of  Hebron,  consist  of  walls 
and  cisterns. 

ZIPOW.  a village  of  Hungary.  See  Iszep. 

ZIPPEZERBST  or  ZIPPERZORDIG,  a town  of  Prussian 
Saxony.  See  Zorbig. 

ZIPS,  zipsh,  a county  of  Hungary.  Hither  Theiss,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Galicia;  greatest  length,  from  N.W.  to  S.E..  65 
miles,  mean  breadth  24  miles.  Capital,  Leutschau.  Pop. 
152,723. 

ZIPS,  a village  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  to  which  it 
gives  name,  near  Kirchdorf.  It  has  impo-sing  ruins  of  the 
ancient  royal  castle  of  Zips. 

ZIRANKA,  ze-rdn/kd,  a river  of  East  Siberia,  rises  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  government  of  Yakootsk,  in  lat.  65°  N.,  flows 
E.,  and  joins  the  Kolyma  at  Verkhnee  Kolymsk,  after  a 
oour.se  of  about  170  miles. 

ZIRCZ.  a town  of  Hungary.  See  Zirtz. 

ZIRKE,  tseeR/keh,  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  38  miles 
W.N.IV.  of  Posen,  on  the  Warta.  Pop.  2070. 

ZIRKNITZ  or  CZIRKNICZ,  tsSeRk'nits,  a market-town 
of  Illyria,  Carniola,  8 miles  E.  of  Adelsberg,  on  the  N. 
side  of  its  lake.  Pop.  1300.  The  L,\ke  of  Zirknitz,  6 miles 
long,  and  3 miles  broad,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  varia- 
tion in  the  height  of  its  waters.  The  bottom,  which  is 
ftirmed  of  limestone  rock,  is  full  of  clefts  and  fissures, 
through  which  the  water  passes  at  about  forty  different 
openings,  into  subterraneous  channels  and  caverns,  and 
goes  to  supply  the  neighboring  streams.  It  is  frequently 
dry  in  summer.  Sometimes,  during  the  dry  season,  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  is  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  which 
is  made  into  hay.  Some  parts  are  sown  with  millet  and 
buckwheat.  The  depth  of  the  Lake  of  Zirknitz,  in  the 
deepest  part,  is  only  about  56  feet.  In  January,  1834,  the 
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waters  left  the  lake,  and  did  not  return  till  March,  1835 ; au 
occurrence  which,  for  the  long  cessation  of  the  waters,  is 
said  to  be  unprecedented. 

ZIRMIE,  zir^mee'  or  zfeer'mee/,  a town  of  Central  Africa, 
Nigritia,  Houssa,  on  a peninsula  in  the  Quarrama.  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Niger,  60  miles  W.  of  Kashna. 

ZIRNDORF,  tseeRn'doRf.  a town  of  Bavaria,  4 miles  W. 
of  Nuremberg,  with  an  old  ruined  castle.  IV'allenstein  had 
here  an  intrenched  camp,  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  vain 
attempted  to  force.  Pop.  1689. 

ZIRONA,  dze-ro'nA,  a small  island  of  Dalmatia,  in  the 
Adriatic,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Spalato. 

ZIRTZ  or  ZIRCZ,  zeeRts,  a small  town  of  Hungary,  co. 
and  11  miles  N.  of  Veszprim,  with  a Cistercian  abbey,  and 
breeding  stud. 

ZISTERSDORF,  tsis/ters-doRf ',  or  ZISTERDORF,  tsisRer- 
doRf'.  wi'itten  also  ZISSERSDORF,  a town  of  Lower  Austria, 
32  miles  N.E.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1605. 

ZITTAU,  tsit'tow,  a town  of  Saxony,  26  miles  S.E.  of 
Bautzen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mandau,  at  the  head  of  a 
branch  railway  to  Dresden  and  Gbrlitz.  Pop.  in  1861,  13,063. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  linen  manufactures  of  Lusatia,  and 
has  numerous  churches,  a gymnasium,  a municipal  library 
of  12,000  volumes,  theatre,  hospitals,  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  and  piano-fortes.  Near  it  are  the 
mineral  springs  and  baths  of  Augustusbad. 

ZITURET,  ze-too-rSt',  a village  of  'Turkish  Armenia, 
pashalic  of  'Trebizond,  on  tbe  'Tchoruk,  near  the  Artvin. 

ZIZ,  ziz  or  zeez,  a river  of  Morocco,  province  of  'Tafilet, 
rises  S.  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  after  flowing  S.E.  past 
'Tafilet,  is  lost  in  the  .sands  of  the  Sahara.  Course  estimated 
at  upwards  of  200  miles. 

ZIZEIilTZ,  tsits'eh-lits',  a market-town  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Cydlina,  38  miles  S.S.E.  of  New  Bidsebow.  Pop.  1094. 

ZIZERS,  tsits/ers,  a market-town  of  Switzerland,  cantor 
of  Grisons,  near  the  Upper  Rhine,  7 miles  N.  of  Chur.  Pop. 
1018. 

ZLABINGS,  tsU'bings,  a town  of  Moravia.  29  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Iglau.  Pop.  2176. 

ZL.\KNA.  a town  of  Transylvania.  See  Zalathna. 

ZLATOOSk,  ZLA'TOUSK,  ZLATUSK  or  SLATOUSK.  zla- 
toosk',  written  also  SLATOUSTOFSK  or  KLIUCHI,  a village 
of  Russia,  governmemt  of  Orenboorg,  on  the  Ooi,  among  the 
Ural  Mountains,  140  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Oofa.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  S.  imperial  mines,  and  has  an  extensive  nianu 
factory  of  damasked  scimetars  and  articles  cf  inlaid  and 
embossed  steel. 

ZLEB,  zhl^b  or  t.slSb.  written  also  ZLEBY  or  SCIILEB,  a 
market-town  of  Bohemia,  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Czaslau.  P.  1065. 

ZLIN,  zhlin,(?)  a town  of  Moravia,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Hra- 
disch,  on  the  Drewniza.  Pop.  2630. 

ZLI'TOUN,  a town  of  North  Africa.  See  Ziliten. 

ZLOCZOW,  zhlo/chov,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  45  mile); 
E.  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  4000.  It  has  an  ancient  castle. 

ZLOTOVVO,  a town  of  Prussia.  See  Flatow. 

ZMEINOGOHSKOI,  a towm  of  Siberia.  See  Smeinogorsk 

ZMIEV  or  SMIEW,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Smiev. 

ZMIGROD,  zhmee'grod,  a market-town  of  Austrian  Galicia 
about  9 miles  S.  of  Ja.slo,  on  the  Dembowka. 

ZN  A,  a river  of  Russia.  See  Tsna. 

ZNAIM  or  ZNAYM,  znime  or  tsnime,  a town  of  Moravia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  'Thaya,  36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Briinn 
Pop.  5010.  It  has  a gymnasium  and  a school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  military ; its  barracks  were  for 
merly  the  castle  of  the  Margraves  of  Moravia.  The  vine  is 
cultivated  in  its  vicinity,  and  it  has  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens, tobacco,  and  mustard.  A combat  took  place  here,  be- 
tween the  French  and  Austrians,  14th  June,  1809. 

ZNIN,  tsneen.  a town  of  Prussian  Poland,  23  miles  S.S.W, 
of  Bromberg.  Pop.  1351. 

ZOAGLl,  dzo-dPyee,  a market-town  of  North  Italy,  Sar- 
dinian States,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  province  and  4 milefl 
W.  of  Chiavari.  Pop.  3873. 

ZOAN,  a city  of  Egypt.  See  S.an. 

ZOAR,  a post-office  of  Erie  co..  New  York, 

ZOAR,  a post-office  of  Gonzales  co..  Texas. 

ZOAR,  a thriving  post-village  of  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio, 
on  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
Railroad,  111  miles  E.N.E.  from  Columbus,  was  settled  in 
1818  by  a community  of  Germans.  'They  are  noted  for 
industry  and  morality,  and  have  a community  of  property. 
The  village,  which  is  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  neat- 
ness, contains  a store,  a woollen  factory,  2 furnaces,  an^ 
several  mills.  They  also  own  9000  acres  of  land.  The  affah-s 
of  the  community  are  managed  by  an  agent  and  3 trustees, 
who  are  elected  by  popular  vote. 

ZO.\R  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  New  Haven  co..  Cunnec- 
ticut.  on  the  Ilousatonic  River,  18  miles  N.W.  by  W.  ol  New 
Haven. 

ZOBEIR,  zo'bir'.  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of 
Bagdad,  8 miles  S.IV.  of  Bassorah. 

ZOBBITZ,  tsobflitz.  a town  of  Saxony,  19  miles  S.E.  of 
Chemnitz.  Pop.  151. 5. 

ZDB'TEN,  tsob'teu,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia.  20  miles 
S.W.  of  Breslau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Zobtenberq  Mountain, 
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(vbloh  is  suimounted  by  a chapel  resorted  to  in  pilgrimage. 
Pop.  1620. 

ZOELKN,  zooden,  a village  of  Holland,  province  of  Gel- 
derland.  2 miles  N.  of  Tiel,  with  an  old  castle  and  a church. 
Pop.  91S. 

ZOKilSKL,  zoou^sgl,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  and  15 
u’iles  B.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  1025. 

ZOEST,  a village  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Soest. 

ZOFINGEN  or  ZUFFINGEN,  t.sof  fmg-en,  (anc.  Tnhinium  t) 
a town  of  Switzerland,  canton  and  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Aargau, 
on  the  Wigger.  Pop.  in  1850,  3559.  It  has  a public  library, 
and  manufactures  ^ cotton,  linen,  and  .silk  fabrics. 

ZOGN  3,  dzbn'j'o,  a village  of  Northern  Italy,  in  Lombardy, 
6 miles  N.  of  Bergamo,  on  the  Brembo.  Pop.  2000.  The 
hi.storiaa  Tiraboschi,  and  the  painter  Giacomo  Palma  were 
born  here. 

ZOHAB  zo'hdbf,  a town  of  Persian  KoordisLan,  capital  of 
a district.  66  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kermanshah.  It  once  con- 
sisted of  1000  houses  enclosed  by  an  earth  rampart,  but  has 
now  decaj’ed. 

ZOHREII  or  ZORETII,  a river  of  Persia.  See  Tab. 

ZOLDEB,  zoPder,  a town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Lim- 
burg, on  the  Mangelbeek,  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Ilasselt.  Pop. 
2455. 

ZOLKIEW,  zoPke-Jv',  or  ZOLKIEV,  zolk/y^v',  a town  of 
Austrian  Galicia,  capital  of  a circle,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Bug.  16  miles  N.  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  3927.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  coarse  woollens,  leather,  and  porcelain. 

ZOLGiAllSVlLLE,  a small  post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Pennsylvania. 

ZOLL-ENGERS,  a village  of  Prussi.a.  See  Engers. 

ZOLLVEREIN,  tsolPfer-Tne',  or  “Customs-Union,”  a com- 
mercial league  formed  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing a uniform  rate  of  custom.s.  It  includes  Pru.«sia, 
Bavaria,  Bivden,  Wurtemberg,  Sa.xony,  Hanover,  and  most 
of  the  smaller  states.  See  Germany,  page  747. 

ZOLOTOI  OSTROV,  zo-lo-toP  os-trov^  an  island  of  Russia, 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  formed  of  alluvial  deposits, 
by  the  two  arms  into  which  the  Ural  divides  at  its  mouth. 

ZOLOTONOSHA  or  ZOLOTONOCHA,  zo-lo-to-no'shi,  a 
town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  and  105  miles  W.  of 
Poltava,  capital  of  a district.  It  has  two  convents,  and  an 
active  trade  in  cattle. 

ZOLOTO'POL,  a market-town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Kiev.  42  miles  S.E.  of  Svenigorodka.  Pop.  1500. 

ZOLOTCHEV  01  SOLOTSCHEW.  zo-lo-ch^v/,  written  al.so 
SULOTCHEI,  a town  of  Russia,  government  and  25  miles 
N N.W.  of  Kharkov,  on  the  Ooda,  with  remains  of  ancient 
Ibrtifications,  and  6 annual  fairs.  Pop.  5000. 

ZOIPBOR  or  SO.lPBOll,  (anc.  Zomborinum  f)  a town  of 
Sc'ith  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  Bac.s,  27  miles 
N.N.IV.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  22,000.  It  is  situated  near  the  Fran- 
cis Canal,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  Danube, 
and  has  a normal  school,  manufactures  of  silks,  and  trade 
in  grain  and  cattle. 

ZONHG/VEN  or  SONHO/VEN,  a village  ot  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Liml)ourg,  4 miles  N.  of  Ilasselt.  Pop.  2776. 

ZONNEBEKE,  zon/neh-b.\'keh,  a village  of  Belgium,  West 
Flanders.  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  2432. 

ZONOMA,  a town  of  California.  See  Sonoma. 

ZONS,  tsons,  (anc.  Smtinum?)  a walled  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia.  8^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Du.«seldorf,  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  ancient  Roman  fort  Genosia,  which, 
as  is  supposed,  was  its  original  site.  Pop.  868. 

ZONZUNATE,  a department  of  Central  America.  See 
Sonsonate. 

ZOOGA,  a river  of  Africa.  See  Noami. 

ZOPTAN,  a village  of  Austria.  See  Sobotje. 

ZORBIG.  tsoR/bio,  KLEINZERBST.  kIin't,s§Rpst,  ZIPPE- 
ZERBST.  t.sip^peh-t.sSRpst/,orZI I’PERZORDIG,  tsip'p^r-tsoR'- 
dio.  a town  of  I’russian  Saxony,  on  the  Strenkbach  and 
Fiihne,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Halle.  Pop.  2360. 

ZORGE.  tsoR'tiheh,  a village  of  Brunswick,  district  and 
18  miles  S.W.  of  Blankenburg.  I’op.  1454,  partly  engaged 
in  iron  works. 

ZORIT.\.  tho-ree^ti,  a village  of  Spain,  Estremadura,  pro- 
vince and  37  miles  S.E.  ofCaceres.  Pop.  2903. 

ZOR.N,  zoRn,  (Ger.  pron.  t.'iORn.)  a river  of  France,  depart- 
ments of  Meurthe  and  Bas-Rhin,  ri.ees  in  the  Vosges  IMoun- 
tains,  flows  E.,  past  Saverne  and  Brumatli,  and  joins  the 
xMoler  on  the  right,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Haguenau.  Course  45 
uii'es. 

ZORN/DORF.  (Ger.  pron.  tsoRn'doRf.)  a village  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg.  5 miles  N.  of  Klistrin. 

ZOSSE.N,  tsos^sfn.  a walled  town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Brandenburg.  22  miles  S.  of  Berlin.  I>op.  1919.  It  is  surr 
roundjd  by  small  lakes,  and  has  manufactures  of  linens. 

ZOTES  DEL  PARAMO,  iho/t?s  d^l  p,i/rd-mo,  a village  of 
Spain,  prc  /ince  and  anout  24  miles  from  Leon,  on  a plain. 
Pop.  1368. 

ZOUBTZUV.  See  SOOBTSOV, 

ZOUCKS/\'ILLE,  a po'it-offlce  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland. 

ZOUGA.  a river  of  South  Africa.  See  Noami. 

^3uTLA,  a town  of  Fezzan.  See  Zueela. 

ZHABLIAK.a  town  of  Europesn  Turkey.  See  Tchabuak. 


ZSAMBEK,  sdm'bekt,  a market-town  of  Ilung.ary,  co.  and 
15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Pesth,  with  the  remains  of  an  old  Gothic 
church,  and  of  several  Turkish  mosques,  and  baths.  Pop. 
3509. 

ZSCHOPPAU,  tshoptpow,  a river  of  Saxony,  ri.«es  in  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  on  the  frontier  of  Bohemia,  flows 
circuitously  N.,  and,  after  a course  of  nearly  60  miles,  joins 
the  Mulde.  about  5 miles  below  Dobein. 

ZSCHOPPAU.  a town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Zschoppau.  f 
miles  S.E.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  6169.  It  has  manufacture.s 
of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  fringe,  and  hosiery;  printing 
and  bleaching  establishments,  breweries  and  potteries. 

ZSCHORLAU,  tshoR'luw,  a village  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau,  to  the  S.  of  Schneeberg.  Pop.  2065. 

ZSOLNA,  a town  of  North-West  Hungary.  See  Szoi.na. 

ZUBIA,  La,  Id  soo^Be-d,  a village  of  Spain,  Andalusia, 
province  and  3 miles  S.  of  Granada,  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a convent  founded  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Pop.  2939. 

ZUBIENA,  dzoo-be-d'nd,  a town  of  North  Italy,  Piedmont. 
6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Biella.  Pop.  2452. 

ZUCAPA,  soo-kd/pd,  a town  of  Central  America,  state  of 
Guatemala,  between  the  coast  and  Old  Guatemala. 

ZUCARELLO,  dzoo-kd-r§Plo,  a town  of  North  Italy,  Sardi- 
nian States,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Albenga.  Pop.  912. 

ZUCKMANTEL,  tsook'mdn'tel,  a frontier  town  of  Aus- 
trian Silesia,  32  miles  N.W.  of  Troppau.  Pop.  4181.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  and  rosoglio.  It 
was  at  one  time  called  Edeistadt. 

ZUEELA.  ZUELA  or  ZOUILA,  zop-ee^ld,  or  ZAWILA,  za- 
weeRa.  a town  of  Fezzan,  Africa. 

ZUERA,  thwd/rd,  a town  of  Spain.  Aragon,  province  and 
11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Saragossa,  on  the  Gallego,  with  a very 
ancient  church.  Pop.  1350. 

ZUEROS.  thwd^roce,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  28 
S.E.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  2024. 

ZUFFENIIAUSEN,  tsooPfen-how'zen,  a village  of  Wur- 
temberg, 6 miles  from  Ludwigsburg,  on  the  Friedrichshafen 
Railway.  Pop.  1568. 

ZUG,  zoog  or  t.sooG,  a central  canton  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  smallest  in  the  Confederation,  surrounded  by  the  can- 
tons of  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Aargau,  and  Zurich. 
Length  15  miles,  gi'satest  breadth  9 miles.  Area  85  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1860,  19,608;  all  but  609  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  speak  German.  Surface  mountainous  in  the 
S.  and  S.E. ; highest  point,  the  Kaiseistock,  8258  feet  in  ele- 
vation; the  principal  portion  lies  in  the  ba.sin  of  the  Reuss, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Reuss  and  the  Sihl.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Lake  of  Zug,  and  the  whole  of  Lake  Egeri  is  within 
the  canton.  Soil  fertile;  the  wineisofinferiorquality ; butter 
and  chee.se  are  extensively  made;  cattle  rearing  and  fi.shing 
are  important.  The  other  branches  of  industry  comprise 
paper  making,  tanning,  silk  and  cotton  spinning.  Zug 
joined  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1352. 

ZUG,  (anc.  Tugium  ?)  the  capital  of  the  above  canton,  is 
situated  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Zug,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Zugerberg,  52  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  in  1850.  3302.  It 
has  a gymnasium,  a public  library,  tanneries,  manufactures 
of  paper,  and  commerce  in  cattle,  kirschenwasser,  cider,  and 
dried  fruits. 

ZUGERSEE  or  LAKE  OF  ZUG,  a lake  in  the  S.AV.  of  the 
canton  of  Zug,  and  bounded  E.  and  S.  by  the  Zugerberg  and 
Righi  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  cantons  of 
Schwytz  and  Lucerne.  It  is  9 miles  long,  and  2 to  3 miles 
broad,  and  1361  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chief  affluent  is  the 
Lorze.  from  the  Lake  of  Egeri.  which  enters  it  on  the  north. 

ZUHEROS,  thoo-:\/roce,  a village  of  Spain.  Andalusia,  pro- 
vince and  28  miles  S.E.  of  Cordova.  Pop.  2024. 

ZUIDERZEE.  See  Zuyder-Zee. 

ZUIDHORN,  zoid'horn,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince and  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  948. 

ZUIDLAND,  znid/ldnt,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vince of  South  Holland,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Briel.  Pop.  1.3.38. 

ZUIDLAREN,  zoid-l^ren,  a pleas.ant,  prosperous  village 
of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Drenthe,  9 miles  E.N.E.  of 
As.sen.  Pop.  960. 

ZUIDZANDE,  zoid/zdnd'eh,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Zealand,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Middelburg.  P.  997 

ZU.JAR,  thoo/imr,  (anc.  llo'tera?)  a town  of  Spain,  province 
and  58  miles  N.E.  of  Granada,  nea  r the  Barbata.  Pop.  1655. 
It  has  mineral  springs  and  copper-mines. 

ZUJAR,  a river  of  Spain.  See  Sujar. 

ZULIA,  soo/lea,  or  SULIA,  a river  of  South  America 
rises  in  the  N.  part  of  New  Granada,  flows  N.N.W.  into 
Venezuela,  turns  gradually  N.E,  and  dividing  into  three 
branches  falls  into  Lake  Maracaybo ; total  course  ISO  miles. 

ZUIjIA,  a department  of  Venezuela.  South  America,  be- 
tween lat.  8°  and  12°  N.,  and  Ion.  68°  and  73°  W..  having 
on  the  S.  and  W.  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  and  on  the 
N.  tlie  Caribbean  Sea.  Pop.  154.000.  It  surrounds  the  Lake 
of  M.iracaybo,  to  which  most  of  its  rivers  are  tributary, 
including  the  Zulia,  whence  its  name.  It  is  subdivided 
into  the  provinces  of  Maracaybo,  Coro,  Merida,  and  Trujillo, 
named  after  their  chief  cities,  and  of  which  the  first-meu- 
tioned  is  the  capital. 
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ZD  LI.  A.,  Malay  Atchipelago.  See  Xulla. 

ZDLLICIIAU,  (Zullichau,)  tsiil/le-kSw',  a walled  town  of 
Prussia,  Braadenburg,  60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Frankfort.  It  has 
a castle,  a gymnasium  with  7 professors,  an  orphan  a.sylum, 
and  manuftictures  o/  woollens,  linens,  and  leather.  P.  4898. 

ZULPICII,  (Ziilpiuh,)  tsUPpiK,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
22  miles  S.W.  of  Cologne.  Pop.  1188.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  ancient  Tolbiacum,  near  which  Clovis  defeated  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  year  496. 

ZULTE,  zuPteh,  a village  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  2042. 

ZULZ,  (Ziilz.)  tsiilts,  BIALA.  be-M^.  or  BIALO,  be-d/lo,  a 
‘own  of  Prussian  Silesia,  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Oppeln,  on  the 
Biala.  Pop.  2739. 

ZUMARKAGA.  thoo-m^R-RS/gS,  or  ZUMARAGA,  atown  of 
Spain,  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  7 miles  W.N.W.  of  Villafranca. 
Pop.  969. 

ZUMPANGO,  soom-pdng'go,  a market-town  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  state  and  30  miles  N.  of  Mexico,  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  small  lake  of  Zumpango.  Pop.  1500. 

ZUNDERT,  GROOT,  grot  zCin'dert,  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  North  Brabant,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Breda. 
Pop.  1217. 

ZUNGOLT,  dzocn-go'lee,  a town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Princyiato  Ultra,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Ariano.  Pop.  1800. 

ZUM,  zoon-yee'  ur  soon-yeeA  a puebla,  or  Indian  town  of 
Socorro  county,  New  Mexico,  120  miles  W.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  170  miles  S.W.  of  Santa  Fe,  lat.  35°  2'  N.,  Ion.  107°  56' 
W.  It  is  on  a small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  flows 
into  the  Chiqnito  Colorado,  (i.  e.,  “Little  Colorado,”)  a tri- 
butary of  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  The  houses  are  built 
of  stone,  plastered  with  mud.  They  are  terrace-shaped,  each 
story,  of  which  there  are  generally  three,  being  smaller  late- 
rally, so  that  one  answers  in  part  for  the  platform  of  the  one 
above.  There  are  no  doors  or  windows  in  the  lower  story : 
the  ascent  is  on  the  outside  by  means  of  ladders,  which  may 
be  drawn  up  so  as  to  cutoff  all  communication  from  below. 
This  is  a common  mode  of  building  here,  affording  security 
against  the  attacks  of  enemies.  The  inhabitants,  near  2000 
in  number,  cultivate  the  country  in  the  vicinity  to  a consi- 
derable extent,  and  have  large  herds  of  sheep  and  droves 
of  horses.  Business  transactions  are  carried  on  by  barter, 
there  being  no  money  in  use.  There  is  in  the  town  a Catho- 
lic church,  built  of  adobes,  100  feet  long  and  about  28  feet 
wide.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  nearly  destitute  of  fur- 
niture or  ornament  of  any  kind, 

ZUNI  MOUNTAINS,  a detached  range  in  the  central  part 
of  New  Mexico,  in  lat.  about  35°  N.,  Ion.  108°  20'  W. 

ZURGENA  or  ZURXENA,  thooR-HiVna,  a town  of  Spain, 
province  and  38  miles  N.E.  of  Ahneria,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Almanzor.  Pop.  12,336,  who  manufacture  linens, 
woollens,  and  nitre.  It  has  10  flour,  and  4 oil  mill.s. 

ZURI.  dzoo/ree,  an  island  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adriatic,  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Sebeuico.  Length  7 mile.s.  On  it  is  a village  of 
the  same  name,  and  off  its  coast  a coral  fishery  is  carried  on. 

ZURICH,  zu'rik,  (Ger.  Zurich,  tsubiK.)  a canton  in  the  N. 
part  of  Switzerland,  bounded  E.  by  the  cantons  of  Thurgau 
and  St.  Gall,  S.  by  Schwytz  and  Zug,  W.  by  Aargau,  N.  by 
Schaffhau.sen  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  Area  687 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  ISr'O,  266,265,  nearly  all  Protestants, 
and  using  the  German  language.  Surface  undulating,  moun- 
tainous in  the  S.E.,  where  the  Schnebelhorn  is  4298  feet, 
and  in  the  S.W.  the  Albis  Mountain,  4623  in  elevation.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Rhine,  the  Thur,  Toss,  Glatt,  lAmmat, 
Sihl.  and  Reuss.  It  po-sesses  a great  portion  of  the  Lake 
of  Zurich,  besides  which  it  has  the  Griefensee  and  the  Pfifli- 
kersee,  and  several  smaller  lakes.  The  climate  is  mild, 
though  subject  to  sudden  changes.  The  .soil  is  not  fertile, 
but  well  cultivated.  The  corn  raised  is  insufficient  for  home 
consuuiption ; potatoes  and  fruits  are  important  crops;  the 
best  wine  is  grown  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 
It  has  numerous  mineral  springs.  Zurich  is  one  of  the  most 
industrious  cantons  in  Switzerland ; the  chief  manufac- 
tures are  cotton,  silk,  and  ribbons;  most  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation are  employed  in  silk  and  cotton  spinning.  Schools 
are  numerous,  and  attendance  is  compulsory  on  children 
from  6 to  12  years  of  age.  Zurich  holds  the  first  rank  among 
the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Contingent  to  the 
federal  army  is  6726  men,  451  horses,  and  92.640  francs.  It 
is  a democratic  representative  republic,  governed  by  the 
Constitution  of  1837,  and  several  subsequent  decrees.  The 
chief  towns  are  Zurich,  (the  capital,)  Eglisau,  Wadenschwyl, 
and  Winterthur. 

ZURICH  or  ZURICH,  (anc.  'Mricum;  L.  Tigurium,)  & c\ty 
of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  above  canton,  is  situated  on  the 
Limmat,  at  its  exit  from  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich.  60  miles  N.E.  of  Bern.  Pop.  in  I860, 19,758,  nearly  all 
Protestants.  The  Limmat  divides  it  into  two  parts,  which 
communicate  by  3 fine  bridges.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls, 
and  has  an  arsenal  with  a fine  collection  of  armory.  Chief  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  Cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  of  which 
Lavater  was  minister  for  23  years;  Town-house.  Post-office, 
Orphan  .\sylum,and  the'i’owerof  Waltenberg.  IthasaUni- 
yevsity,  established  in  1832.  attended  by  above  200  students, 
1 cantonal  school,  and  many  other  polytechnic  schools*  a 
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public  library  of  45.000  volumes,  cabinet  of  medahs  and 
natural  history,  botanic  garden,  and  many  learned  societies. 
It  has  important  manufactures  of  silks,  cotton  fabrics,  and 
ribbons,  dye-works,  and  tanneries.  Zurich  is  th(!  birth  pl.K-o 
of  Gessner,  Zimmerm.in,  Lavater,  and  Pe.stalozzi.  Near  it 
the  Swiss  defeated  the  .Austrians,  on  the  22d  of  July.  1443, 
and  the  French  defeated  the  Rus.sians  and  Austrians  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1799. 

ZURICH,  LAKE  OF,  (Ger.  Zuricher-Set,  tsu'riK-er  sA,)  a 
lake  of  Switzerland,  and  celebrated  for  its  pucturesque 
beauty,  is  mostly  situated  within  the  canton  of  Zurich,  but 
is  enclosed  at  its  E.  end  by  the  cantons  of  Schwytz  and  St 
Gall.  Length  *23  miles,  breadth  from  half  a mile  to  2s  miles 
height  of  surface  above  the  ,sea  1342  feet.  Its  chief  affluent 
is  the  Linth,  which  it  receives  on  the  S.E.  from  Lake 
Wallenstadt.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  lake,  extending 
from  Schmerikau  to  Rapperschwyl.  and  the  lower  lake,  about 
3 times  its  extent,  from  Rapper, schwyl  to  Zurich.  At  its 
narrowest  point  it  is  crossed  by  a wooden  bridge,  nearly 
half  a mile  long.  The  upper  lake  is  frozen  over  almost 
every  winter,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case  with  the  lower  lake. 
In  summer  its  water  is  sometimes  rais(;d  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow  to  18  feet  above  its  ordinary  level.  The  lake  is 
traversed  by  steamboats. 

ZURMIE.  zoor'mee',(?)  a town  of  Central  Africa,  Houssa, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Niger,  between  Saccatoo  and  Kashna. 
Lat.  12°  55'  N.,  Ion.  7°  38'  E. 

ZURRAH.  ZLir/ra,  or  DUR'RA,  written  also  ZEREH  and 
ZERREH,  a large  "brackish  lake  of  Afghanistan,  province  of 
Seistan  ; lat.  3*2°  N.,  Ion.  62°  E. ; about  160  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  containing  an  island  on  which  is  a stronghold 
called  the  Fort  of  Rustaiu  or  Rustan,  in  whic  h the  chiefs 
of  Seistan  used  to  take  refuge  when  their  country  was 
invaded.  The  shores  are  overgrown  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance with  rushes  and  reeds,  intersper.sed  with  pools  of 
standing  water.  The  lake  is  nearly  dried  up. 

ZURUMA.  soo-roo'md,  a river  of  Brazilian  Guiana,  Macusi 
territory,  after  a south-eastward  c'  urse  of  80  miles,  joins  the 
Takutu,  in  lat.  3°  22'  N.,  Ion.  near  60°  W.  At  their  junction, 
it  has  been  found  290  yards  across. 

ZURUMA,  soo-roohn^,  a town  of  Ecuador,  department  of 
Assuay,  in  a mining  district,  on  the  W.  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  28  miles  N.W.  of  Loxa.  Pop.  6000.  Its  gold  and  silver 
mines  rendered  it  formerly  very  populous,  but  its  importance 
has  greatly  declined. 

ZURUMILLO,  .soo-roo-m.eePyo,  a village  of  Peru,  province 
and  N.W.  of  Pataz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amazon. 

ZURXENA.  See  Zurgena. 

ZURZACH,  tsooR'ts^K,  a small  town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Aargau,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  16  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Aarau.  Pop.  904.  It  is  the  seat  of  a large  fair. 

ZUSAM,  tsoo'sdm,  a river  of  Bavaria,  after  a course  of  40 
miles,  joins  the  Danube  opposite  to  Donauwbrth. 

ZUSCHEN,  tsob.shfen,  a town  of  Germany,  principality  of 
Waldeck,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Cas.sel,  on  the  Elbe.  Pop.  759. 

ZUSMARSIIAUSEN,  t.soos/mars-hdw'zen,  a market-town 
of  Bavaria,  Swabia,  on  the  Zusam,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube, 
14  miles  W'.N.W.  of  Augsburg.  Pop.  851. 

ZUTKUERQUE,  ziit'kw^Rk/,  a village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Pas-de-Calais,  10  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Omer.  Pop 
1800. 

ZUTPIIEN,  zutffen.  (L.  Zutj^hania,)  a town  and  fortre.ss  of 
the  Netherland.s.  province  of  Gelderland,  on  the  Y.ssel.  and 
on  its  affluent  the  Benkel,  (which  traverses  the  centre  of 
the  town.)  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  in  1863.  15,246. 
It  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  a town-house,  and  manufactures 
of  cotton,  paper  and  glue;  and  tanneries.  It  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Hanseatic  League.  It  was  taken  by  Don  Frede- 
rick of  Toledo  in  1572.  by  Frince  Maurice  in  1591,  and  by 
the  French  in  167*2,  when  its  fortifications  were  dismantled. 

ZUURBRAAK,  zUr'brdk^  a village  of  South  Africa.  Cape 
Colony,  district  of  Zwellendam,  140  miles  E.  of  Cape  Town, 
on  the  Buffeljagts.  It  is  a station  of  the  London  Alissionary 
Society,  and  has  a mission-house,  chapel,  school-house,  kc. 

ZUVIA.  thoo've-^,  a town  of  Spain,  province  and  4 miles 
S.E.  of  Granada,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Genii.  Pop.  3095. 

ZUYDER-  (or  ZUIDER-)  ZEE,  zUder  zee,  (Dutch  pron.  zoi'- 
der  zA;  anc.  Fldvus  Lafcm.)  a gulf  of  the  German  Ocean, 
in  the  Netherlands,  between  the  provinces  of  Over-Yssel 
and  Frie.sland  in  the  E.,  Utrecht  and  Gelderland  in  tho 
S..  and  North  Holland  in  the  W.  On  the  N.  it  is  nearly 
enclosed  by  the  islands  of  ^exel,  Ylieland,  Ter-Schelling, 
and  Ameland.  Length,  from  N.  to  S..  45  miles,  gieatest 
breadth  35  miles.  On  the  S.W.  it  forms  the  inlet  called  the 
Y,  on  which  Amsterdam  is  situated,  and  which  communi- 
cates with  the  Lake  of  Harlem.  It  contains  4 small  islands. 
Chief  affluents,  the  Zwarte  Water  and  several  branches  of 
the  Rhine.  Its  fisheries  are  important.  The  Zuyder-Zeo, 
formerly  a lake,  was  united  to  the  German  Ocean  by  an  in- 
undation in  128*2.  Under  the  French,  the  provinces  of  North 
Holland  and  Utrecht  formed  the  department  of  Zuyder  See. 
Capital.  Amsterdam. 

ZUYDHORN,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  ZuiDHORN 

ZUYDLAND,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Zdioland. 

ZUZ,  tsoots,  (anc.  Tutiumf)  a market- town  of  Switzerlaud. 
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canton  of  Grisons,  in  the  Upper  Engadine,  29  miles  S.E.  of 
Chur.  (Coire.)  Pop.  393. 

ZUZ^V1':IL,  tsoots^Ile,  a village  and  parish  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  and  11  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Gall,  with  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1059. 

ZVENIGOKOD.  a town  of  Russia.  See  Svenigorod. 

ZVEMGORODKAorZVVENIGORODKA,zvSn-e-go-rodnia, 
a town  of  Russia,  government  and  98  miles  S.S.E,  of  Kiev. 
Pop.  1000. 

ZVERIxXGOLOVSK  or  SWERTNGOLOWSK,  zvA-rin-go- 
lov.sk^  a town  of  Siberia,  government  of  Orenboorg,  on 
the  Ooi,  an  aihueiit  of  the  Tobol,  130  miles  E.  of  Troitsk. 

ZVOR'NIK  or  ZWORNIK,  (Turk.  Iz'vornikt  or  Iz'vorneey,) 
a fortified  town  of  European  Turkey,  Bosnia,  capital  of  a san- 
jak,  on  the  Drin,  30  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Save.  Pop. 
15,000.(?)  It  has  two  castles,  several  mosques,  and  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

ZWART-BERG,  zwdRt  beRG,  or  the  “Black  Mountain,” 
two  mountain  ranges  of  South  Africa.  Cape  Colony,  districts 
of  Zwellendam  and  George,  bounding  the  Little  Karroo  Plain 
and  the  upper  valley  of  Olifant’s  lliver.  The  more  N.,  or 
Great  Zwart-Berg  Range,  is  rugged,  and  in  some  places  4000 
feet  in  height. 

ZWART-DOORN,  zwfct  doRn,  a river  of  South  Africa, 
Cape  Colony,  district  of  Clanwilliam,  enters  the  Atlantic  in 
lat.  3?^  S.,  Ion.  17°  40'  E. 

ZWAKTESLUIS,  a town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Zwart- 

8LUIS. 

ZWARTRWAL.  zwla/teh-t^il',  a village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  South  iljplland,  3 miles  S.  of  Briel,  on  the 
Nieu  we- .Meuse.  Pop.  1006. 

ZVV’AKTKOPS,  zwdat/kop.s',  a river  of  South  Africa,  Cape 
Colony,  tributary  to  the  Little  Doom  River,  which  it  joins 
after  a M'.S.W.  course  of  100  miles.  The  Zw.\rtland  is  a 
fertile  tract  of  the  same  colony,  districts  of  Cape  and  Stel- 
lenbosch. 

ZWARTSLUIS,  zwaRt/slois',  or  ZWARTESLUlS,  zwaR/teh- 
sloist,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Over-Yssel,  on 
the  Zwarte-Water,  an  affluent  of  the  Vecht,  near  its  mouth 
in  the  Zuyder-Zee.  9 miles  N.  of  Zwolle.  Pop.  3650. 

ZWEIRRUCKEN  (Zweibruckeu)  or  ZWEYBRUCKEN, 
ts^i-briik'ken.  See  Deux-Ponts. 

ZWEISIM.MEN,  tswPsiin'men,  a village  and  parish  of 
Switzerland,  canton  and  27  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bern,  agreeably 
situated  in  a valley,  at  the  junction  of  the  Great  aud  Little 
Simmen.  Pop.  1970. 

ZWELLENDA.M,  zw^l'len-ddm/,  or  SWEL'LENDAM/,  the 
most  S.  division  of  the  dape  Colony,  South  Africa,  termi- 
nating in  Cape  Agulhas,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  ocean,  K. 
by  the  district  of  George,  N.  by  Worcester,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Stellenbosch.  Area  7616  square  miles.  Pop.  19,847.  It 
is  traversed  on  the  N.  by  the  Zwart-Berg  Mountains,  and 
watered  by  the  Breede  River.  Chief  products,  corn,  soap, 
butter,  tallow,  brandy,  and  wine  of  inferior  quality;  good 
horses  are  reared.  Principal  towns,  Zwellendam,  Caledon, 
and  Port-Reaufort. 

ZWELLENDAM,  a town  of  South  Africa,  Cape  Colony, 
capital  of  the  division  of  same  name,  110  miles  E.  of  Cape 
Town,  has  a church,  jail,  and  public  reading-room.  Pop. 
about  2000. 

ZWE.VIGORODK  A,  a town  of  Russia.  See  Zvenigorodka. 

ZWENKAU.  tsw^nk'ow,  a town  of  Saxony,  9 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Leipsic,  on  the  Elster.  Pop.  2612. 

ZWESTEN,  tstvJst^en,  a village  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  Nloder- 
hesscn.  circle  of  Fritzlar,  on  the  Wetzelbach.  Pop.  1156. 

ZWETTEL,  zwJt/tel,  (Ger.  pron.  tsweytel,)  written  also 
ZWETL,  a town  of  Lower  Au.stria,  on  the  Kamp,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zwettel,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Krems.  Pop.  21.50. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  linens,  and  ribbons. 
N'**ar  it  is  a Cistercian  abbey  with  a rich  library. 

ZWICKAU,  ts^^ik/ow,  or  ZWIKK,  tswik,  a town  of  Bo- 
Uemiu,  N.W  of  Buutzlau,  near  ReichstaUt.  Pop.  3568. 


ZWICKAU,  ts^ik'kOw,  a town  of  Saxony,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mulde,  and  on  the  Saxon  and  Bavarian  Rail 
way,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Dresden.  Pop.  in  1861,  20,492.  It 
has  a church,  with  a lofty  tower,  a g3-mnasium.  with  i* 
library  of  30,000  volumes,  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths,  cotton  goods,  and  chemical  products.  In  its  vicinity 
are  extensive  coal-mines. 

ZWICKAU,  a town  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Buntzlau,  19 
miles  W.  of  Reichenberg.  Pop.  3835,  mostly  employed  in 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 

ZWIESEL,  ts^ee'zel.  a market-town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on 
the  Regen,  32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Pas.«au.  Pop.  1245. 

ZWIJNDRECIIT,  a village  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Zwtn- 
drecht. 

ZWIKK,  a town  of  Bohemia.  See  Zwickau. 

ZWINGENBERG,  tswing'en-b&RG'.  a town  of  Germany, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  province  of  Starkenburg,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Melibocus  Mountain,  and  on  the  Frankfort  and  Mann- 
heim Railway,  10  miles  S.  of  Darm.stadt.  Pop.  1445. 

ZWITTAU,  tswit/tdw,  or  ZWITTAM'A,  zwit-ta/vd.  a river 
of  Moravia,  after  a S.  course  of  55  miles  joins  the  Schwarza 
at  Briinn. 

ZIVITTAU  or  ZWITTAWA,  a walled  town  of  Moravia, 
circle  of  Olmutz,  near  the  Bohemian  frontier,  on  the  rail- 
way to  Prague,  40  miles  N.  of  Briinn.  Pop.  3699.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  an  active 
trade  in  wool  and  flax. 

ZWITTAWKA,  z^it-tav/kd,  a market-town  of  Moravia, 
on  the  Zwittawa,  22  miles  N.  of  Briinn.  Pop.  672. 

ZWOLLE,  zwoPleh,  a fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Over-Yssel,  52  miles  E.N.E.  of  Am- 
sterdam, on  the  Zwarte- Water.  Pop.  19,959,  including  388 
military.  It  was  formerly  a free  imperial  city,  and  belonged 
to  the  Ilanseatic  League.  It  ha.s  a cathedral,  town-hall,  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  sugar  and  salt  refineries,  and  an  active  trade 
with  Germany.  Near  Zwolle  there  formerly  stood  an  A iv 
gustine  priory,  the  residence  of  Thomas-k-Kempis  in  the 
15th  century. 

ZW'OLLEN,  zwoPlen,  a town  of  Poland,  government  of 
Sandomier,  19  miles  *E.S.E.  of  Radom.  Pop.  2026. 

ZWO.MTTZ.  (Zwdmitz,)  ts^d'mits,  a town  of  Saxony,  1.5 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Chemnitz,  on  the  Zwdmitz.  Pop.  2012.  It 
has  manufactures  of  linens,  cottons,  and  lace. 

ZWORNIK,  a town  of  European  Turkey.  See  Zvornik. 

ZM’RATAUCII,  a villacre  of  Bohemia.  See  Swratauch. 

ZIVYNDRECIIT  or  ZWIJNDRECIIT,  zwTn/dr^Kt.  a vil- 
lage of  Ure  Netherlands,  province  of  South  Holland.  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Rotterdam,  on  the  Meuse,  opposite  Dordrecht. 
Large  quantities  of  vegetable?  are  senrt  over  to  Dordrecht 
and  supplied  to  pas.sing  vessels.  Pop.  2016. 

ZWYNDRECITT,  a market-town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  17  miles  N.E.  of  Dendermonde,  (Termonde.) 
on  the  Scheldt,  on  which  it  has  a steamboat  station.  P.  2200, 

ZYDACZOW,  zid-dtch'ov  or  zid'^-chov',  a town  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Stry,  nesr  the  mo'iitu  of  the  Stry, 
in  the  Dniester.  Pop.  2141. 

ZYDOWO,  zid-o/^o,  a town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Posen, 
6 miles  S.  of  Guesen.  Pop.  5.30. 

ZYGIIUR,  z^'gur^  or  JA  YGIIUR.  ji'ghr/,  a town  of  Ilindos- 
tan,  province  of  Bejapoor,  district  of  Concan,  about  14  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  a river  in  the  bay  of  its  own  name,  118 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Bombay,  The  river  at  its  entrance,  about 
three-fourths  of  a mile  broad,  is  defended  by  a fort,  and 
lined  by  straggling  villages  up  to  the  town,  which  is  a place 
of  considerable  size,  and  also  defended  by  a fort.  On  the 
bay  there  is  a haven,  inside  of  which  vessels  of  large  size 
may  lie  completely  sheltered  at  all  seasons. 

ZYORY,  a town  of  I’russian  Silesia.  See  Sohrac. 

ZYTOMIR  or  ZYTOMIERS,  a town  of  Ru8.sia.  See  Zai- 

TOMEER. 

ZYWIEC,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia.  See  SETurscH. 
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ABB 

Abbeville,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wilcox  CO.,  Geor- 
gia, oil  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Ocjiulgee  River,  about 
145  miles  W.  of  Savannah. 

AB110TT,a  township  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.377. 
ABERDKEN,  a post-village  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland,  on 
the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  5 
miles  S.W.  of  Havre  de  Grace. 

ABERDEEN,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Arkansas,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  White  River,  about  60  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Little  Rock. 

ABERDEEN,  a post-village  of  Ohio  co.,  Indiana,  about  27 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Madison. 

AIHLEN  E,  a post-village,  capital  of  Dickinson  co.,  Kansas. 
ABINGDON,  or  ABINGTON,  a post-village  of  Knox  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  10 
miles  S.  of  Galesburg. 

ABIQUA,  a township  or  precinct  of  Marion  co.,  Oregon. 
Pop.  352. 

ACASrO,  a post-village  of  Clark  co.,  Missouri,  about  32 
miles  N.W.  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

ACOMA,  a township  of  McLeod  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  93. 
ACTON,  a post-village  of  .Marion  co.,  Indiana,  on  a rail- 
road 12  miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

ACTON,  a post-village  and  towiit-hip  of  Meeker  co.,  Min- 
nesota, about  90  miles  W.  by  N.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  104. 

ACUSllNET,  a township  of  Bristol  co.,  Massachusetts, 
incorporated  in  1860.  Pop.  1387. 

AD.\,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Idaho,  includes  Boisee 
Valley.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Boisee  or  Boise  River,  and 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Lewis  or  Snake  River.  The  surface 
is  hilly  or  mountainous.  The  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  said 
to  be  fertile.  Gold  is  found  in  this  county.  Boisee  City  is  the 
county  seat  and  also  the  capital  of  Idaho.  Organized  in  1864. 

ADA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan. 
The  village  is  on  Grand  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thorn 
Apple,  and  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  10  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Total  pop.  1116. 

AD  A. MS,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  8f6. 
AD. VMS,  a village  of  Defi.iiice  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Toledo  and 
Wabash  Railroad,  42  miles  S.W.  of  Toledo. 

ADAMS,  a post-village  in  Adams  township,  Decatur  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  6 
miles  N.W.  of  Greensburg. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1.336. 
ADAMS,  a township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1286. 
ADAMS,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  318. 
ADAMS,  a township  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  502. 
ADAMS,  a township  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  535. 
ADAMS,  a township  of  Wapello  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1315. 
AD  A. MS,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Wisconsin,  lormerly 
called  Friendship.  Pop.  462. 

A D .\  M S,  a post-township  of  .Mower  co.,Minnesota.  Pop.177. 
ADAMS VILLE,  a post-village  of  Iowa  co.,  Wisconsin, 
xbout  10  miles  E.  of  Mineral  Point. 

ADDISON,  a post-village  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio,  in  Addison 
township,  and  on  the  Ohio  .River,  about  7 miles  N.E.  of 
Gallipolis. 

ADDI.S0N,  a village  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio,  about  25 
miles  .N.N.E.  of  Dayton. 

ADDISON,  a post-village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  about 
20  mil.'s  W.N.W.  of  Adrian.  It  has  I mill. 

ADDISON,  a post-village  of  Dakota  co.,  Nebraska,  about 
20  m.les  W.  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

ADEL,  or  A-DELL',  a post-village,  capital  of  Dallas  co., 
Iow  a,  on  the  Racoon  River,  about  24  miles  W.  of  Des  Moines. 
It  is  on  or  near  the  route  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Railroad.  Pop.  of  Adel  township  in  1860,  1969. 

ADEL,  a post-village  in  the  S.  part  of  Sheboygan  co., 

ADELINE,  a post-village  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois,  about  24 
miles  N.  of  Dixon. 

ADELPHI,  a post  village  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Des 
Mi'ina..  Rivor.  abo.^i-  u miles  K.S.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

DRIAN,  a post-village  of  Steuben  co..  New  York,  on  the 
Elio  Railroad,  32  miles  VV.N.W.  of  Coi’uing. 
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ADRIAN,  a post-village  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  San- 
dusky Dayton  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  45  miles  S.W.  of 
Sandusky. 

ADRIAN,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin,  12  mileu 
E.  of  Sparta.  Pop.  340. 

.diMILIA,  e-mil'e-a,  a state  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Italy, 
extends  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
has  an  area  of  about  8,60o  square  miles.  It  comiirises  the 
former  duchies  of  Modena  and  of  Parma,  and  the  Romagna. 
The  river  Po  forms  its  N.  boundary.  The  surface  in  the  S. 
part  is  mountainous.  The  soil  ist  generally  fertile. 

AFTON,  a post-township  in  the  S E.  part  of  Chenango 
CO.,  New  York,  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  Pop.  177u. 

AKTON,  a township  of  De  Kalbco.,  Illinois.  Pop.  516. 

AFTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Union  co.,  Iowa,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  route  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
Railroad,  about  50  miles  S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

AFTON.  a post-village  in  Rock  township,  Rock  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  the  Beloit  and  MaUison  Railroad,  8 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Beloit,  and  6 or  7 miles  from  Janesville.  It  has  3 hotels, 
4 stores,  a warehouse,  and  about  75  houses.  Pop.  about  300. 

AFTON,  a post-township  of  VVashington  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  W.  side  of  Lake  St.  Croix,  about  3 miles  below  Hud- 
son, Wisconsin.  Pop.  in  I8ti0,  379. 

AFTON,  a post-village  in  the  above  township,  situated  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Lake  St.  Croix,  11  miles  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  about  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Paul.  It  has  1 
church,  1 or  2 flour-mills,  and  several  steam  saw-mills. 
Large  steamboats  can  ascend  the  St.  Croix  River  and  Lake 
to  this  point. 

AGENCY,  a village  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
12  miles  S.E.  of  Mankato. 

AGNES  CITY,  a post-village  of  Lyon  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.149. 

AGUA  FRIA,  ah'gwa  free'a,  a post-vi'lage  of  Mariposa 
CO.,  California,  5 miles  W.of  Mariposa.  It  h.as  several  stores. 
Two  quartz-mills  were  in  operation  here  in  1862. 

AllNEPEE,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Ke- 
Nvaunee  co.,  IVisconsin,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of 
Ahnepee  River,  about  32  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Green  Bay.  It 
contains  2 churches.  3 hotels,  4 stores,  1 tannery,  1 grist- 
mill, and  1 saw-mill.  Pop.  about  400;  of  township,  1152. 

AIKEN,  or  Alf'KEN,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part 
of  Minnesota,  has  an  area  of  about  720  square  miles.  The 
Mississijipi  River  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
county,  which  is  also  drained  by  Snake  River,  and  bounded 
on  the  S.W.  by  Lake  Mille  Lacs.  The  surface  is  undulat- 
ing. Pop.  2. 

AIKEN,  a post-village  of  Barnwell  district.  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  17  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Augusta. 

AIKEN,  or  AKEN, a pose-township  of  Richland  co  , Wis- 
consin, about  12  miles  W.  of  Kichland  Centre.  Pop.  341,  or 
according  to  another  statement  763. 

AINSWORTH,  a post-village  of  IVashington  co.,  Iowa,  on 
a railroad  3 J miles  W.S.W.  of  Muscatine. 

AIR,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1154. 

AKRON,  a post-village  of  Erie  co.,  New  York,  on  the  Can- 
andaigua and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  lb  miles  W.  ofBatavia. 

AKRON,  a post-township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan,  about 
24  miles  E.  of  Bay  City.  Pop.  187. 

AKRON,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana,  aboOt  30 
miles  N.E.  of  Logansport. 

AKRON,  a post-township  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois,  about  16 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  1107. 

ALABAMA,  a post-village  of  Houston  co,,  Texas,  on  the 
Trinity  River,  about  17  miles  S.W.  of  Crocket. 

ALAMEDA,  dl-a-m.Vda,  a county  in  the  IV.  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  an  area  of  about  820  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  drained  by  Alameda 
and  Calaveras  Creeks.  The  surtace  in  the  E.  part  is  moun- 
tainous, being  occupied  by  the  Coast  Range.  Among  the 
forest  trees  of  this  county  is  the  live  oak,  or  evergreen  oak. 
The  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  generally  fertile.  This  county 
produced  in  1860,  685,042  bushels  of  wheat,  and  828,015  of 
i barlev,  more  of  each  article  than  any  other  county  in  the 
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staie.  It  is  stated  that  gold,  copper,  iron,  mercury,  and 
coal  nave  been  found  in  small  quantities.  It  is  partly  trav- 
ersed by  the  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  Railroad,  and  the 
San  Jose  and  Stockton  Railroad  (in  progress).  Capital, 
San  Leandro.  Pop.  8927. 

ALAMEDA,  a post-village  of  Alameda  co.,  California,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  tho  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  about  9 miles  E.S. 
E.  of  .'an  Francisco  It  is  on  the  San  Francisco  and  Ala- 
meda Railroad.  It  contains  1 church.  Pop.  about  409. 

AI.AMEDA,  a township  of  Alameda  co.,  California.  Pop. 
460. 

ALAMEDA  CREEK,  Alameda  co.,  California,  flows  west- 
ward anil  enters  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

A I/AMO, . a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.,  about 
55  miles  \V.  by  N.  of  Indianapolis  and  11  miles  S.W.  of 
Crawfordsville. 

ALAMO,  a post-village  of  Contra  Costa  co.,  California,  13 
miles  S.E.  of  Martinez.  It  contains  an  academy  and  sever- 
al stores. 

ALB  A.  a township  of  Ilenrj'  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  75. 

ALBA,  a post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  Missouri,  about  11 
mile.s  N.W.  of  Carthage. 

ALB  A,  a post-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota,  about  20 
miles  W.S.W  of  Preston. 

ALBANY,  a village  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio,  about  44  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Chillicothe. 

ALBANY',  a post-village,  capital  of  Gentry  co.,  Missouri, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  W.  Fork  of  Grand  Kiver,  45 
miles  N.E.  of  St.  Joseph  and  35  miles  N.  of  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  .Tosepli  Railroad.  It  is  surrounded  by  a fertile  coun- 
try, whii  h is  supplied  with  timber.  It  contains  a court- 
house, 2 churches  and  1 newspaper  office.  Pop.  in  1860,476; 
in  1865,  about  600. 

ALBA.NY,  a post-village  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa,  about 
16  miles  S.\V.  of  Ottumwa. 

ALBANY,  a village  of  Fayette  co  , Iowa,  on  the  Volga 
River,  about  9 miles  S.  by  E.  of  West  Union. 

ALBANY,  a township  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Pe- 
pin CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  104. 

ALB  ANY,  a post-village  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kansas,  75  miles 
N.W  of  Leavenworth. 

ALBANY',  a post-office  of  Napa  co.,  California. 

ALBANY',  a post-village,  capital  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon,  is 
situated  on  the  right  (E.)  bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  at 
die  mouth  of  the  Calapooya,  25  miles  S.  of  Salem.  It  is 
accessible  for  small  steamers  about  9 months  in  the  year. 
The  situation  is  said  to  be  picturesque  and  beautiful.  Al- 
bany contains  a fine  brick  court-house,  3 churches,  1 news- 
pajier  office,  10  dry  goods  stores,  2 grist-mills  and  2 saw- 
mills. It  is  the  principal  market  of  a large  extent  of  fertile 
prairie,  and  is  improving  rapidly.  Pop  about  800. 

ALBAVILLE.  a post-office  of  Hall  co.,  Nebraska. 

ALBERT  LEA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Freeborn  co., 
Minnesota,  situated  at  the  head  of  a small  lake  of  the  same 
name,  100  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Saint  Paul.  The  site  is  said  to 
be  about  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mississijipi  River. 
It  contains  2 hotels,  4 dry  goods  stores,  1 drug  store,  1 cab- 
inet shop,  &c.  Pop.  about  250. 

ALBION,  a village  of  Fairfield  district.  South  Carolina, 
on  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad,  about  35 
miles  N.  of  Columbia. 

ALBION,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  lorva.  Pop.  339. 

ALBION,  a township  of  Howard  co..  Iowa.  Pop.  392. 

ALBION,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co..  Iowa,  near  the 
Iowa  River,  about  52  miles  N.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

ALBION,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  44 
uiiles  N.E.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  675. 

A LBION,  a post-township  of  Wriirht  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
65  miles  W.N.IV'.  of  St.  Paul,  is  traversed  by  the  Crow  Riv- 
er. Pop.  78. 

ALBION,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Nebraska, about 
55  miles  W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

ALBION,  a post-village  of  Mendocino  co.,  California,  on 
or  near  the  Pacific  Ocejin,  43  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ukiah.  Pop. 
in  1863,  about  100. 

A LB  It  IG I I T,  a village  of  Scott  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Minnesota  River,  about  22  m.  S.W.  of  Shakopee. 

ALCATRAZ,  al-ka-trass',  or  .A  LC.ATRACES  I 'LAND, 
Califoi'uia,  a small  island  in  the  bay,  about  '2]4  miles  N.  of 
San  Francisco.  Length,  1650  feet;  height,  140  feet.  It  is 
fortified,  and  commands  '•he  entrance  of  tho  Golden  Gate. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Pehoan  Island. 

ALDEN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hardin  co.,  Iowa. 
The  village  is  on  tho  Iowa  River,  about  70  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  193. 

-ALDEN,  a township  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Polk 
CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1.57. 

ALDERLEY,  a thriving  post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  AVis- 
con.'in,  on  the  Ashippun  River,  about  .32  mites  W.N.W.  of 
Milwaukee.  It  has  1 store,  1 grist-mill  and  1 saw-mill. 

ALF/Df>.  a ))ost-vi!lage.  capital  of  Mercer  co.,  Illinois,  is 
situated  15  miles  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  about  75  ni. 
AN’. N.W.  of  Peoria.  Itcontains  2 churches,  a college,  a good 
public  school-house  and  1 newspaper  office.  Coal  is  abun- 
dant in  this  vicinity.  Pop.  563. 
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ALEXANDRIA,  a post- village,  capital  of  Douglas  co 
Minnesota,  about  65  miles  W.N.W,  of  Saint  Cloud. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a township  of  Leaven wmrth  co.,  Kansas. 
Pop.  726. 

ALGANSEE,  a post-township  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.,  abotit 

7 miles  S.E  of  Coldwater.  Pop.  1121. 

ALG03IA,  a post-township  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan,  about 
12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Grand  Aipids.  Pop.  993. 

ALGO'NA,  a post  village,  capital  of  Kossuth  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Des  Moi'jes  River,  about  120  miles  N.  by  AA'.  of  tho 
city  of  Des  Moines.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Algona  Collegiate 
Institute.  The  river  affords  water  power  here.  Pop.  216. 

ALGONQUIN,  a post-village  or  township  of  Ontonagon 
CO..  Michigan,  about  12  miles  E.  of  Ontonagon.  Copper 
mine'  have  been  opened  here.  Pop.  77. 

ALGONQUIN,  a post-village  of  Butler  co,,  Iowa,  about 
28  miles  A\'.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

ALIMEDA  (ALAMEDA?),  a village  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Iowa  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Cedar,  about 
20  miles  S.W.  of  Muscatine,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railroad. 

ALISAL.  a village  or  township  of  Monterey  co  , Califor- 
nia. about  30  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Monterey.  Pop.  752. 

ALLANDALE  a villageof  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
15  miles  AA'.S.AV.  of  Redwing. 

ALLEGHANY,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  881. 

ALLEGHANY,  a post-village  of  Sierra  co.,  California,  on 
Kanaka  Creek,  about  8 miles  S.  of  Downieville and  60  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Marysville.  It  contains  1 church,  1 school  and  3 
stores.  Here  are  productive  gold  mines.  Pop.  about  4oO. 

ALLE.AIANCE,  a post-village  of  Guilford  co.,North  Caro- 
lina, on  or  near  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  about  70  miles 
W.N.AV.  of  Raleigh. 

ALLEN,  a county  in  the  S.E.  p.art  of  Kansas,  has  an  area 
of  720  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Neosho  Kiver 
and  drained  by  Deer,  Elm  and  other  creeks.  The  surface  is 
undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile.  This  county  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  jirairie,  and  is  said  to  be  well  supplied 
with  timber,  which  is  distributed  along  the  Neosho  River, 
and  tho  creeks.  Allen  county  is  well  adapted  to  the  rais- 
ing of  stock.  Coal  is  the  most  valuable  mineral  found  in 
it.  Cai)ital,  Humboldt.  Pop.  3120, 

ALLEN,  a township  of  AVashington  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  635. 

ALLEN,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  642. 

ALLEN,  a township  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1788. 

ALLEN,  a township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  39l. 

ALLEN,  a township  of  Polk  co  , Iowa.  Pop  485. 

ALLEN,  a township  of  AA'arren  co  , Iowa.  Pop.  510. 

ALLEN,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Missouri,  on  tho 
North  Missouri  Railroad,  147  miles  AV.N.AA^  of  St.  Louis. 

ALLEN,  a post-village  of  Lyon  co.,  Kansas,  about  40 
miles  S.NA'.  of  Topeka. 

A LL  ENDAL  E,  a post-village  of  AA'orth  co.,  Missouri,  about 
18  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

ALLEND.ALE,  a ])ost-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Kans.as. 

ALLEN’S  FRESH,  a post-village  of  Charles  co.,  Mary- 
land, about  40  miles  S by  E.  of  AA’ashington. 

ALLEN’S  GROVE,  a post-township  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa, 
about  14  miles  N.N.AA'.  of  Davenport.  Pop.  501. 

ALLENSViLLE,  a village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana,  about 

8 miles  N.  by  AY,  of  Union  City. 

ALLENTON,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri, 
on  or  neai-  the  Southwest  Branch  of  the  Pacilic  Railx’oad, 
about  30  miles  AV.S.AA'.  of  St.  Louis. 

ALLISON,  a post-township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan,  about 
60  miles  N.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  315. 

ALLISON,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Illinois.  P.  874. 

ALMA,  a post-town.ship  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York, 
about  10  miles  S.  of  Belmont.  Pop.  578. 

ALMA,  a post-village  of  .Marion  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  about  20  miles  .\.N.E.  of  Centralia. 

ALMA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Buffalo  co.,  AVisconsin, 
is  situated  on  the  Mississijipi  River,  just  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Buffalo  River,  70  miles  above  La  Cresse  and  8 miles 
below  AVabasha,  Minnesota.  It  has  a court-house,  a news- 
paper office,  2 hotels,  &c. 

ALMA,  a township  of  Buffalo  co  , Wisconsin,  containing 
Alma,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  in  1860,  263. 

AL.MA,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Black 
River.  It  contains  5 saw-mills.  Pop.  699. 

ALAI.\,a  i)()8t-village  and  township  of  AA'abaunsee  co. 
Kansas,  about  36  miles  AA'.  by  S.  of  Toiieka.  Poj).  285. 

ALMA,  a post-office  of  Chohalisco.,AA'ashington  Territory. 

ALMA,  or  ALMY,  a post  village  of  Gratiot  co.,  Alichigan, 
on  Pino  River,  about  7 miles  N.N.AA'.  of  Ithaca. 

ALM  ADEN',  a township  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  California. 
Pop.  744. 

ALM.ANDA,  a village  of  Crawfoi  d co.,  Missouri,  near  the 
Southwest  Branch  Railroad,  about  23  miles  E N.E.  of  Rolla. 

•ALMEIDA,  or  ALMEDA,  a post-vill-ige  of  Newton  co., 
Missouri,  about  50  miles  AA'.S.AV.  of  Springfield. 

ALM  ENA,  a post-township  of  A'an  Biiren  co.,  Michigan, 
about  50  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  749. 
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ALMEll,  or  ALMA,  a township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  265. 

ALMOND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Portage  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  68  miles  N.W.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Pop.  491 ; 
population  of  village,  about  150. 

ALMORAL,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa,  about 
34  miles  W.  of  Dubuque. 

ALPE'NA,  a post-village,  cajiital  of  Alpena  co.,  Michigan, 
situated  on  Thunder  Bay,  of  Lake  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of 
Thunder  Bay  River  Lat.  45°  5'  N. 

ALPHA,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Dayton 
and  Xenia  Railroad,  about  9 miles  K.S.E.  of  Dayton. 

ALPHA,  a post-village  of  Nevada  co.,  California,  18  miles 
E.  of  Nevada  City. 

.ALPHARETTA,  a post-village  of  Milton  co.,  Georgia, 
about  28  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Atlanta.  Free  population  201. 

ALPINE,  a new  county  in  the  E.  part  of  California,  bor- 
dering on  Nevada.  Area  estimated  at  1000  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  Carson  River,  by  the  Nortli  Fork  of  the 
Mokelumne.  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Stanislaus  River. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  great 
Sierra  Nevada.  This  county  contains  rich  mines  of  silver  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  was  formed  in  1864  out 
of  portions  of  Amador,  Calaveras,  El  Dorado,  and  Mono  coun- 
ties. Capital,  Markleeville. 

ALPINE,  or  ALPINA,  a post-township  of  Kent  co.,  Mi- 
chigan. The  S.E.  corner  of  it  is  4 or  5 miles  N.  of  Grand 
Rapids,  and  about  of  Grand  River.  Pop.  1219. 

ALPINE,  a post-village  of  Wapello  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Des 
Moines  River  and  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad,  about  9 
miles  S.E.  of  Ottumwa. 

ALPINE  CITY,  a post-village  of  Utah  co.,  Utah,  about  16 
miles  N.  of  Provo.  Pop.  in  1860,  135. 

ALSEYA  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Benton  co.,  Oregon, 
which  flows  westward  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

ALSTON,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  district.  South  Caro- 
lina, on  Broad  River,  and  on  the  Greenville  and  Columbia 
Railroad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Spartanburg  and  Union 
Railroad,  25  miles  N.W,  of  Columbia. 

AL'TAMONT,  a station  on  the  Baltimoi-e  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, in  Alleghany  co..  Maryland.  224  miles  W.  of  Baltimore. 
It  is  on  or  near  the  summit  of  a mountain,  about  2700  feet 
higher  than  Baltimore. 

ALTAVILLE.  a village  of  Calaveras  co.,  California,  21 
miles  s.  of  Mokelumne  Hill.  Pop  in  1863,  about  100. 

ALTENBURG,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Missouri,  about 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Perryville. 

ALTHOUSE,  a village  of  Josephine  co.,  Oregon,  14  miles 
S.E.  of  Ktrbyville.  Pop.  about  200 
ALTO,  a township  of  Lee  co  , Illinois.  Pop.  301. 

ALTON,  a post-village,  caiiital  of  Oregon  co.,  Missouri, 
about  170  miles  S S W.  of  St.  Louis. 

ALTON,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co..  Maine,  about 
15  miles  N.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  531. 

ALTON,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co..  Indiana,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  about  40  miles  by  land  W S W.  of  New  Albany. 
ALTON,  a township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  627. 
ALTON,  a post-village  of  Dallas  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Racoon 
River,  about  36  miles  N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

ALTON,  a township  of  Howard  co  , Iowa.  Pop.  293 
ALTO'aA,  a post-township  of  Clinton  co..  New  York, 
about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Plattsburg.  Pop.  1665. 

ALTON  A,  a station  on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad,  in  Kno.x  co.,  Illinois,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Galesburg. 

ALTON  A,  a small  village  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Mis.sissippi  River,  nearly  opposite  Winona. 

ALTON  A,  a village  of  Calumet  co..  Wisconsin,  about  24 
miles  N.E  of  Fond  du  Lac.  It  has  1 church  and  3 stores. 

ALTONA,  a post-village  of  Platte  co.,  Nebraska,  on  or 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Platte  River,  about  60  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Omaha  City. 

ALTU'RAS,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Idaho,  lies  E.  of 
Boisee  county.  It  is  intersected  by  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Boisee  River,  and  also  drained  by  tlie  Feather  River.  The 
surface  is  generally  mountainous.  It  is  said  to  be  well  tim- 
bered. Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  this  county  in  quartz 
rock.  Capital,  Rocky  Bar.  Pop.  in  1804,  1374. 

ALVARA'DO,  a jHtst-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Texas,  about 
38  miles  S.VVL  of  Dallas. 

ALVARA'DO,  a post-village  of  .Mameda  co.. California,  on 
Alameda  Creek,  about  27  miles  S.E.  of  S.an  Francisco,  and 
3 miles  N.E.  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  in  1864, 
about  300. 

ALVISO,  al-vee'so,  a post-village  and  township  of  Santa 
Clara  co.,  California,  on  or  near  the  Bay  of  San  Fi’ancisco.  8 
imles  N.  by  W.  of  San  Jose.  It  has  1 or  2 stores,  and  is  the 
port  of  San  Jo.se.  Pop.  of  the  township,  831. 

A.MADjR,  am-a-dor',  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of 
California,  has  an  area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is 
xmnded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cosumne  River,  on  the  S.  and  S.E. 
^y  rtie  Mokelumne,  and  also  drained  by  the  Dry  Creek  and 
Sutter  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  The 
comity  contains  mines  of  gold  and  copper,  which  are  worked 
with  8ucce.ss.  Marble  and  quartz  are  abundant.  The  soil  in 
souieol  the  valleys  is  productive,  Capital,Jackfion.  Pop. 10,930. 
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AMADOR,  a post-village  in  Amador  township,  Chisago 
co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  St,  Croix  River,  about  50  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Saint  Paul.  Pop.  of  township  in  1860,  61. 

AMADOR,  a village  of  Lauder  co.,  Nevada,  7 miles  N.  of 
Austin. 

AMADOR  CITY,  a mining  post-village  of  Amador  co., 
California,  on  Amador  Creek,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Jack, son.  It 
has  1 public  school  and  3 quartz  mills.  Pop.  about  400. 

AMA.N  A,  a township  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa 
River.  Pop.  542. 

AMBOY,  a post-village  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio,  on  or  neiu 
the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  about  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  Cit> 
of  Erie. 

AMBOY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hillsdale  co., 
Michigan.  The  village  is  on  Silver  Creek,  and  on  the  S. 
line  of  the  state,  about  35  miles  W.S.W.  of  Adrian.  Total 
population  756. 

AMBOY,  a thriving  post-town  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois,  siuiated 
on  Green  River  near  its  source,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad 
(main  line),  98  miles  S.E.  of  Galena,  and  100  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Chicago.  It  contains  4 churches,  2 large  public  school 
houses,  1 newspaper  office,  a town-hall,  and  extensive  re- 
pair shops  of  the  Central  Railroad  Company,  in  which  about 
200  men  are  employed.  A large  amount  of  produce  is  shipped 
here.  Pop.  in  1860,  1615;  in  1865,  about  z800. 

AMBOY,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Iowa,  about  32 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Muscatine. 

AMBROSE,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Oregon,  on  Rogue 
River,  about  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jacksonville. 

AMERICA  CITY,  a post-village  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kansas, 
about  65  miles  W.N.W.  of  Leavenworth. 

AMERICAN,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Sacramento 
co.,  California.  Pop.  629. 

AMERICAN  FORK,  a post-town  of  Utah  ta  , Utah,  on  or 
near  Utah  Lake,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Pi'ovo.  It  has  several 
stores.  Pop.  said  to  be  1000. 

AMERICUS,  a po.st  village  and  township  of  Lyon  co., 
Kansas,  9 or  10  miles  N.W.  of  Emporia.  Pop.  477. 

AMHERST,  a post-village  and  township  of  Portage  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  12  miles  E.  of  Stanton.  The  village  has  2 
stores  and  20  dwellings.  Pop.  of  township,  600. 

AMHERST,  a township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop 
520. 

AMISH,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa,  about  17 
miles  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

AMITY,  a post-lownship  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois,  about 
50  miles  E.N.E.  ol  Peoria.  Pop.  595. 

AMITY,  a township  of  Page  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  589. 
AMITY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Yam  Hill  co., 
Oregon,  1 1 miles  S.  of  Lafayette.  Pop.  of  the  village,  about 
100;  of  the  township  in  i860,  317. 

AMSTERDAM,  a village  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  about  33  miles  W.S.W.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

AN'AHEIM,  a post-village  of  Los  Angeles  co.,  California, 
on  or  near  the  Santa  Anna  River,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Los  An- 
geles. It  has  several  stores.  The  residents  are  Gei-mans, 
employed  in  cultivating  grapes  for  wine.  Pop.  in  1864, 
about  300. 

ANADARCO,  a village  of  Rusk  co.,  Texas,  about  17  miles 
S.  of  Henderson. 

ANCONA,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois,  about 
22  miles  S.  of  Ottawa. 

AND.\LUSIA,  a po.st-village,  capital  of  Covington  co., 
Alabama,  on  the  Conecuh  River,  about  115  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Mobile. 

ANDERSON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Kansas,  has  an 
area  of  57 6 square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  three  forks 
of  the  Pottawattomie  Creek,  which  rise  within  its  limits, 
and  by  Sugar  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  is 
fertile.  This  county  is  said  to  contain  numei'ous  groves  of 
good  timber.  Capital,  Garnett.  Pop.  2400. 

ANDERSON,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Raikoad,  103  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Nashville. 

ANDERSON,  a village  of  Sequatchee  co.,  Tennessee,  about 
20  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Chattanooga. 

ANDERSON,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1104. 
ANDERSON,  a tow  nship  of  Wariick  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
686. 

ANDERSON,  a towmship  of  Clark  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  726. 
ANDERSON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Mendocino 
CO.,  California,  about  130  miles  N.N.AV.  of  San  Francisco. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  293;  of  the  village  in  1863,  about  100. 

ANDERSON,  a village  on  the  line  betw’een  Nevada  and 
Placer  counties,  California,  about  10  miles  N.  of  Auburn. 

ANDERSONVILLE,a  post-village  of  Sumter  co.,  Georgia, 
on  the  Southwestern  Railroad,  about  65  miles  S.S.W.  of 
JIacon.  Here  was  the  prison  in  which  Union  soldiers  were 
confined,  under  the  infamous  Captain  Wirz. 

ANDOVER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Henry  co., 
Illinois,  about  26  miles  S.E.  of  Davenport,  Iowa.  Pop.  962. 

ANDY  JOHNSON,  a new  county  in  the  W.  part  of  Min- 
nesota, bordering  on  Dakota,  has  an  area  of  about  900  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  lied  River  of  the  North, 
which  also  forms  a large  part  of  its  W.  boundary,  and  it  i* 
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[var^  f bovnded  oa  the  W.  by  the  Sioiiic  Wood  River.  Tlie 
sarface  is  i early  level  and  mostly  prairie;  the  soil  is  fertile. 

ANGEL  ISLAND,  California,  is  in  iho  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 5 miles  N.  of  San  Francisco.  It  contains  SnO  acres, 
and  has  extensive  quarries  of  brown  sandstone  valuable  for 
building.  Batteries  have  been  placed  on  this  island  for  the 
defem^o  of  t.ie  harbor. 

AN  'GKLO,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  .MilwauKce  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  about  28  miles  E.N.E. 
of  La  Crossii.  It  has  1 hotel,  several  shops,  and  25  dwellings. 
Pop.  of  Angelo  township,  447. 

ANGELS,  or  ANGKL’S  CAiMP.  apost-village  of  Calaveras 
CO.,  C ilifornia,  22  miles  S.  of  Mokelnmne  Hill.  It  contains 
about  5 stores,  and  a number  of  quartz  mills.  Pop.  in  18u4, 
about  6'U).  Gold  is  found  here. 

ANGUII/LA,  a village  of  Clay  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Eel 
River,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

AN'IMAS  CI'l  Y,  a village  of  Conejos  co.,  Colorado,  .about 
*^5  miles  S.W.  of  Denver. 

ANNALY,  or  ANALY,  a township  of  Sonoma  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. Pop.  1564. 

ANNAPOLIS,  a village  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio,  about  70 
miles  N.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  177. 

ANNAWAN.  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad,  146  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Chicago,  and  36  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Rock  Island.  * Pop.  of 
Annawan  township,  916. 

ANN  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Lebanon  Valley  Railroad,  6 miles  W.  of  Lebanon, 
and  20  miles  from  Harrisburg. 

ANO'KA,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Minnesota,  has  an 
area  of  about  420  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W. 
by  the  ]Mississipi)i  River,  and  intersected  by  Rum  River.  It 
contains  a number  of  small  lakes,  and  is  well  wooded, 
.viuong  the  forest  trees  is  the  sugar-maple.  The  surface  is 
diversified;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  Anoka.  Pop.  2106. 

ANOK.A.,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  Great  Pastern  Railroad,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Logausport. 

ANSON,  a township  of  Chippewa  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  80. 

ANSONIA,  a post-village  of  Parke  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Belle- 
fontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad,  about  50  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Bellefontaine. 

ANSON  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Clearfield  co.,  Penn.syl- 
vania,  about  16  miles  S.S.V/.  of  Clearfield. 

ANTELOPE,  a township  of  Tehama  co.,  California.  Pop. 
lib. 

ANTELOPE,  a post-office  of  Yolo  co.,  California. 

ANTKLOPE  CREEK,  Tehama  co.,  California,  flows  S.W. 
and  enlers  the  Sacramento  River. 

A.M'llONY,  a post-office  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  20  miles  N.  of  Flemington. 

ANTIOCH,  a post-village  of  Troup  co.,  Georgia,  about  12 
miles  W.N.W.  of  La  Grange. 

ANTIOCH, a village  of  Davidson  co..Tennes8ee,on  the  Nash- 
ville and  Chattaiiuoga  Railroad,  9 miles  S.E.  of  Nashvilie. 

ANTIOCH,  a post-village  of  Huntington  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Wabash  River  and  Canal,  6 miles  W of  Huntington. 

ANTIOCH,  a post-village  of  Contra  Costa  co.,  California, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and  at  the  E.  end  of 
Snisun  Bay,  about  40  miles  by  land  or  60  miles  by  water 
E.N.E.  of  San  Francisco.  Steamers  plying  between  San 
Francisco  and  Stockton  stop  here  daily.  Antioch  contains 
1 church,  5 stores,  3 hotels,  and  large  copper  smelting  works. 
Stone-coal,  mined  6 miles  from  Antioch,  is  shipped  here  to 
the  amount  of  about  300  tons  daily.  Pop.  about  500. 

ANTRl.M  CITY,  a post-office  of  Antrim  co.,  Michigan. 

ANTWERP,  a post-village  of  Paulding  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Manimse  River,  and  on  the  Toledo  and  IV abash  Railroad,  22 
miles  E N.E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Al’PANOOSE,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Mi.ssissippi  River.  Pop.  835. 

APPLF.GATE,  a po.st-village  and  towmship  of  Jackson  co., 
Oregon.  Pop.  514.  The  village  is  on  Applegate  Creek, 
about  12  miles  W.  or  S.W.  of  Jacksonville.  Pop.  in  1864, 
about  250. 

APPLF  RIYKR,  a small  stream  in  W.N.W.  part  of  Wis- 
consin, rises  in  Dallas  co.,  flows  S.W.  through  Polk  and  St. 
Croix  counties,  and  enters  the  St,  Croix  River  about  6 miles 
above  Stillwater. 

APPLE  RIVER,  a township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  508. 

APPIjLTON,  a post-village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  about  31 
miles  N.E  of  Columbus. 

APPOMATTOX,  a station  on  the  Petersburg  and  Lynch- 
burg Railroad,  in  Appomattox  co.,  Virginia,  24  miles  E.  of 
Lynchburg. 

API'OMATTOX  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Powhatan  co., 
Virginia,  on  the  Appomattox  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  27  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Richmond 

AQUA  SCO,  a post-village  of  Prince  George  co,,  Maryland, 
on  the  Patuxent  River,  about  30  mil(!S  S.E.  of  Washington. 

ARACO'M  .A,  a small  village  of  Logan  co..  West  Virginia, 
on  Gnyandotte  River,  about  48  miles  S.S.W.  of  Charleston. 
Free  population  104. 
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ARAGO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Richardson  co., 
Nebraska,  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  24  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Brownville.  Pop.  193. 

AK'AGO,  CAPE,  Coos  co,.  Oregon,  is  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  36  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Cape  Blanco. 

ARAP'AHOE,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Colorado,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  4600  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  South  Fork  of  Platte  River,  and  by  Beaver,  Bijou,  and 
Terrapin  Creeks.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is  hilly  op 
mountainous.  The  eastern  part  is  a barren  sandy  plain. 
The  iuiiabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  mining  gold,  wliieh 
abounds  in  the  western  part.  Capital,  Denver. 

ARAPAHOE,  a mining  village  of  Jefferson  co..  Colorado, 
about  14  miles  IV.N.W.  of  Denver.  Pop.  in  ItiGO,  80. 

ARBE'LA,  a township  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Tuscola  CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  527. 

ARCA'DA,  or  ARCADE,  a township  of  Gratiot  co.,  Mi- 
chigan. Pop.  375. 

ARCADA,  a township  in  the  central  part  of  Ltipcer  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  199. 

ARCADA,  or  ARKADA,  a post-village  of  Sawamish  co., 
Washington  Territory,  9 miles  E,  of  Oakland.  Pop.  162. 

ARCADIA,  a post-village  of  Bienville  parish,  Louisiana, 
on  the  route  of  the  Vicksburg  and  Shreveport  Railroad, 
about  50  miles  E.  of  Shreveport. 

ARCADIA,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Fremont  Lima  and  Union  Railroad,  about  10  miles  N.E.  of 
Findlay. 

ARCADIA,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Indianapolis  Peru  and  Chicago  Railroad,  31  miles  N. 
of  Indianapolis. 

ARCADIA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Morgan  co.,  Illi- 
nois, about  40  miles  S.W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  629. 

ARC-ADI.A,  a post-village  of  Iron  co.,  Missouri,  situated 
about  4 miles  S.  of  Pilot  Knob,  and  90  miles  by  railroad  S. 
by  W.  of  St.  Louis.  Pop.  of  Arcadia  township,  2724.  Iron 
is  abundant  in  the  vicinity. 

ARCADIA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Trempealeau 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  Trempealeau  River,  about  10  miles  from 
the  Mississij)pi,  at  Winona.  The  village  has  2 stores  and  20 
dwellings.  Pop.  of  town.ship,  247. 

ARCA'N  UM,  a post-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Day- 
ton  and  Union  Raili  oad,  26  miles  N.IV.  of  Dayton. 

ARCA'TA,  a post-village  of  Humboldt  co.,  Califoi'iiia, 
situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  Humbol.lt  Bay,  7 miles  from  the 
sea,  and  8 miles  N.E.  of  Euieka.  It  coiuains  2 churches,  5 
or  more  stores,  1 grist-mill,  1 saw-mill,  and  1 town  library. 
Pop.  in  1864,  about  500  or  6u0. 

ARCHBALD,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Toledo  and  Chicago  Railroad,  41  miles  IV.S.W.  of  Toledo. 

ARCHER,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Texas,  has  ai. 
area  of  about  900  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  little 
IVichita  River.  The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  informa- 
tion respecting  this  county. 

ARCHER,  a post-village  of  Richardson  co.,  Nebraska,  on 
Muddy  Creek,  about  4 miles  from  the  Nemaha  River,  and 
24  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Brownville. 

A RtlO'L  A , a post-village  of  Allen  co.,  I ndiana,  on  the  Pitts- 
burg Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  8 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Fort  Wayne. 

ARCOLA,  a township  of  Douglas  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  363. 

ARCOL.A,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
St.  Croix  River,  about  8 miles  above  Still  water.  It  has  2 
or  more  saw-mills. 

ARCOLl,  a post-village  of  Saline  co.,  Nebraska,  about  85 
miles  W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

ARE'NA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Iowa  co.,  Wis- 
consin; The  village  is  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Wisconsin 
River,  and  on  the  Milwaukee  aiid  Prairie  du  Chien  Rail- 
road, 30  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Madison.  It  has  1 church.  Pop. 
of  the  township,  1295. 

ARENAC,  a post-village  of  Bay  co.,  Michigan,  on  Saginaw 
Bay,  about  30  miles  N.  of  Bay  City. 

ARi’.N  PAUL,  ar-en-diil',  a post-township  of  Fillmore  co^ 
Minnesota,  about  20  miles  S.W.  of  Winona.  Pop.  239. 

ARCOS,  a j)ost-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Indiana,  about  9 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Plymouth. 

ARIANA,  a township  of  Grundy  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  383. 

A RIZON  A,  ar'i-'/a/na,  a territory  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nevada  ami  Utah  Territory,  on  the 
E,  by  New  Mexico,  on  the  S.  by  Mexico,  and  on  the  W.  by 
California.  It  lies  between  31°  20'  and  37°  N.  hit.,  and  be- 
tween 109°  and  117°  W Ion.,  and  is  about  400  miles  in  e.x- 
tent  from  N.  to  S.  Area  estimated  at  121,000  sijuari'  miles. 

l-'acf  of  the.  Country. — Arizona  is  travermsl  by  numerous 
mountain  ranges,  the  general  diniction  of  which  is  N .W.  and 
S.E.  Among  these  are  the  .Mogollon  Mountains  in  the  E.  part, 
the  Sierra  del  Carrizo  in  the  N.,  Mount  San  Francisco  in  the 
N.  central  part,  and  the  Pinaleiio  Mountains  in  the  S.E.  part 
The  surface  is  generally  elevated  and  mountainous.  A largo 
part  of  the  territory  is  said  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  E.xten- 
sive  jirairies  or  plains,  without  trees,  occur  in  it. 

Jx'ivers. — The  principal  rivm  s are  the  Colorado,  the  Gila, 
the  Rio  de  Lino  or  Flax  River,  the  Santa  Ci  u;..  the  Williams’ 
Fork  of  the  Colorado,  the  Rio  Verde  he  R e San  I’edro  and 
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the  llio  Salinas.  The  Colorado,  after  traversing  the  N.W. 
part  of  Arizona,  pursues  a southerly  course  along  its  W. 
boundary.  Steamboats  navigite  the  river  for  a distance 
ef  3ii0  miles  or  more  along  the  border  of  Arizona.  The 
rapidity  of  the  current  and  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
channel,  render  tlie  navigation  difficu  t to  the  unskilful  and 
inexperienced.  The  tlila  River,  flowing  from  E.  to  W.,  tra- 
verses the  southern  part  of  Arizona,  and  enters  the  Colorado 
near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  territory.  The  S.  and  S.E. 
parts  are  drained  by  the  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Pedro  Rivers. 

Minerals. — (Jold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  and  lead  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  Arizona.  Recent  explorations 
confirm  tlie  belief  that  the  precious  metals  exist  here  in 
iiU'ge  (piantities.  Gold  and  silver  mines  have  been  opened 
at  different  places  on  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Rivei’S,  also 
in  Yavapai  co.,  central  Arizona.  A letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  territory  contains  the  following  passage : “ Pres- 
cott, the  capital,  is  in  the  heart  of  a mining  district,  second, 
in  my  judgment,  to  none  on  the  Pacific  coast.”  “At  the 
ledges  is  an  abundant  supply  of  wood  and  water,  and  near 
at  hand  are  grazing  and  farming  lands.” 

A’/iV,  Productions,  die. — A large  part  of  the  soil  is  sterile. 
The  valleys  of  the  Gila,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Pedro,  and  some 
other  rivers,  contain  extensive  tracts  of  good  arable  land. 
The  Indians  residing  in  the  valley  of  the  Gibi  cultivate 
wheat,  maize,  cotton,  beans,  &c.,  by  means  of  irrigation. 
In  consequence  of  the  long  droughts  which  prevail,  irriga- 
tion is  necessary  to  agriculture  in  most  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory. The  road  from  the  Colorado  River  to  Prescott  is 
described  by  a recent  traveller,  as  passing  for  over  100  miles 
tlu-ough  “a  prairie  country  that  would  compare  with  the 
best  in  the  world  for  grazing,  and  with  most  of  the  western 
states  for  agriculture.”  This  territory  is  not  generally  well 
wocKled.  A large  forest  of  yellow  j)ine,  interspersed  with 
oak,  extends  from  Prescott  to  Mount  San  Francisco  Cot- 
tonwood is  generally  found  on  the  margins  of  the  streams. 
A low  tree  called  the  Mezquit  giows  in  the  S.E.  i)art.  It 
is  too  hard  and  crooked  for  building,  but  is  said  to  be  valu- 
able for  mining  purposes.  It  lias  a pod  full  of  sweet  nour- 
ishing beans,  about  the  size  of  the  common  white  bean. — 
(Ilitlel  s California,  p.  102.)  The  adobe,  or  sun-dried  brick 
is  the  favorite  material  for  building  in  this  region. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — Thecaiions  or  deep  ravines 
tlin-ugh  which  tlie  Colorado  flows,  are  remarkable  for  gran- 
deur of  scenery.  At  the  Black  Caiion  the  narrow  river  is 
enclosed  between  rocky  walls  which,  it  is  said,  rise  to  the 
height  of  about  1000  feet.  Extensive  ruins  of  cities,  aque- 
ducts, canals,  &c.,  are  found  in  Yavapai  county,  near  the 
llio  Verde  and  Rio  Salinas. 

J^opidation. — A large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arizona 
are  domesticated  or  jiartly  civilized  Indians,  who  are  peace- 
able and  well  disjiosed  towai  ds  the  white  immigrants.  The 
S.E.  part  is  infested  by  the  Apaches,  who  persist  in  hostility 
to  the  white  population.  The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no 
statistics  of  this  territory,  which  was  organized  since  that 
date.  The  white  inhabitants  are  nxistly  employed  in  min- 
ing. Capital,  Prescott. 

Counties  and  Towns. — Arizona  is  divided  into  4 counties, 
viz.:  Pima,  Yuma,  Mohave,  and  Yavapai.  The  principal 
towns  are  Prescott,  La  Paz,  Tucson,  Gila  City,  Olive  City, 
and  Castle  Dome. 

Hislori/. — Arizona  was  organized  as  a territory  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1863.  Before  that  date  it  formed  paj't  of 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico.  The  settlement  of  this  region 
is  progre.ssing  rapidly. 

ARIZONA,  a township  of  Burl  co.,  Nebraska.  Pop.  89. 
ARIZONA  CITY,  a village  of  Yuma  co.,  Arizona,  on  the 
Colorado  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila. 

ARLINGTON,  a i)()st-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio,  about 
11  miles  S.  of  Findlay. 

ARLINGTON,  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio,  about 
15  miles  N.M^  of  Dayton. 

ARLINtiTON,  a post-township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Michi- 
gan, about  24  miles  W.  of  Kalamazoo.  Pop.  854. 

ARLINGTON,  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Iowa,  near 
the  NcMaway  River,  about  2i)  miles  N.  of  Clarinda. 

ARLINGTON,  a )u)st-township  of  Columbia  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, about  15  miles  N.  of  Madison.  Pop.  769. 

ARLINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Sibley  co., 
Minnesota,  about  62  miles  W.S.VV  of  St.  Paul,  and  11  miles 
N.W'.  of  Henderson.  Pop.  367. 

ARLINGTON  H FIGHTS,  a ridge  or  range  of  hills  in  Fair- 
fax CO.,  Virginia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  oppo.site 
Wasliingtou.  They  were  strongly  fortified  during  the  civil 
war. 

ARMENIA,  a post-township  of  Juneau  co.,  Wisconsin, 
ibout  l*j  miles  N.  of  New  Lisbon.  Pop.  261. 

ARMSTRONG,  a township  of  Vanderberg  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  10.58. 

.ARNO,  a post-office  of  Taney  co.,  Missouri,  about  40  miles 
E.li.E.  of  Spritig-field. 

ARNO,  a village  of  Cole’s  co , Illinois,  on  the  Central 
Eailriiad,  5 or  6 miles  N.E.  of  Mattoon. 

ARNOLD,  a village  of  Rush  co.,  Itidiana,  about  30  miles 
W.S  W'.  of  Richmond. 
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ARNON,  a post-village  of  Will  co..  Illinois,  about  36  mile* 
S.  of  Chicago. 

ARO'M.A,  a post-village  of  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois,  oii  the 
Kankakee  River  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Iroquois,  abom 
40  miles  S.S  E.  of  Joliet.  Pop.  of  Aroma  township,  7S8. 

ARKINGTON,  a post-village  of  Nelson  co..  Virginia,  on 
the  Orange  and  .Alexandria  Railroad,  24  miles  N.  by  E of 
Lynchburg. 

ARTESIA,  ar-tee'zhe-a,  a post-village  of  Lowndes  co,, 
Mississippi,  on  the  Mobile  and  Olsio  Railroad,  219  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Mobile.  A branch  railroad,  14  miles  long,  extemb? 
from  this  place  to  Columbus. 

ASHBORO’,  a post-village  of  Clay  co.,  Indiana,  about  l& 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Terre  Haute. 

ASHBURN,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Missouri  on  the 
Mississipi)i  River,  about  17  miles  S.E.  of  Hannibal. 

ASHFORD,  a post-township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  W'isconsin, 
about  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Pop.  1721. 

ASIIGROVE,  a post-township  of  Iroquois  co.,  Illinois, 
about  65  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Bloomington.  Pop.  633. 

ASIIGROVE,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  944. 
ASIIIPPUN,  a post-township  of  Dodge  co..  Wisconsin,  on 
Rock  River,  35  miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  lt)34. 

ASllKUM,  a post-village  of  Iroquois  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central.Raiiroad,  73  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  of  Ash- 
kum  township,  628. 

ASHLAND,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  W’isconsin,  has 
an  area  of  2150  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Lake  Superior,  and  drained  by  the  sources  of  Chippewa 
River.  The  surface  is  uneven  or  hilly,  and  extensively 
covered  with  forests.  It  contains  abundance  of  iron  ore  ol 
fine  quality,  found  in  a ridge  called  the  Iron  Mountains,  the 
highest  points  of  which  are  said  to  be  1200  feet  above  Lake 
Superior.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Capital,  Ashland 
Pop.  515. 

ASHL.AND,  a township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine.  Pop.  606. 
ASHLAND,  a township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Poll.  732. 

ASHLAND,  a post-village  of  Hanover  co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  Richmond  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad,  about 
16  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

ASHL.AND,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Tennessee,  about 
76  miles  S.W'. .of  Nashville. 

ASHLAND,  a post-village  of  Boyd  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  at  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Lexington  and  Big 
Sandy  Railroad  (in  progress),  10  miles  above  Ironton,  Ohio. 

ASHLAND,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  3 miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Newcastle. 

ASHLAND,  a village  of  Wabash  co.,  Indiana,  about  48 
miles  S.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

ASHLAND,  a post-township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Michigan, 
about  28  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  304. 

ASHLAND,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  To- 
nica  and  Petersburg  Railroad,  about  16  miles  N.E.  of  Jack- 
sonville. 

ASHL.AND,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Missouri,  about 
18  miles  N.  by  W'.  of  Jelferson  City. 

ASHLAND,  a post-village,  capital  of  Ashland  co.,  Wis- 
consin, situated  on  the  S.  shore  of  a bay  of  Lake  Superior, 
about  55  miles  F.  by  S.  of  Superior  City.  The  adjacent 
country  is  fertile,  and  contains  iron  ore.  Laid  out  in  1856. 

ASHLAND,  a post-village  in  Ashland  township,  Dodge 
CO.,  Minnesota,  about  24  miles  W.  of  Rochester,  and  28  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Faribault.  I’op.  of  tosvnship,  240. 

ASHLAND,  a small  post-village  of  Davis  co.,  Kansas,  on 
the  right  (S.)  bank  of  the  Kansas  Fiver,  and  on  a branch  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  (in  progress),  about  7 miles  S.W'.  of  Man- 
hattan. Pop.  35. 

ASHLAND,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Nebraska,  about  3 
miles  S.W.  of  the  Platte  River,  and  28  miles  W'.  of  the  Mis- 
souri at  Plattsmouth. 

ASHLAND,  a township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Jackson  co., 
Oregon.  Pop.  327. 

ASHLAND,  or  ASHLAND  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Jack- 
son  CO.,  Oregon,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Jacksonville.  It  has  1 store. 

ASHLEY,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Illinois,  in 
Ashley  township,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad,  13  miles  S.  by 
W'.  of  Centralia.  Pop.  of  township,  629. 

ASHLEY,  a post-village  of  Pike  co..  Missouri,  about  38 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Hannibal.  Pop.  of  Ashley  township,  992. 

ASH  POINT,  a post-village  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kansas,  about 
70  miles  N.  N.W’.  of  Topeka. 

ASHTON,  a village  of  Manona  co.,  Iowa,  about  5 miles 
E.  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  2 miles  N.  by  W’.  of  Ouawa, 
the  county-seat.  Pop.  52. 

ASPINWALL,  a post-village  of  Nemaha  co.,  Nebraslia, 
situated  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  10  miles  below  Browu- 
ville. 

ASSAN'PINK  CREEK,  a small  stream  of  New  Jersey, 
which  flow's  through  Ti  enton  into  the  Delaware.  It  sepa- 
rates South  Trenton  from  the  city  proper. 

ASSUMPTION,  a post-village  of  Assumption  towmship, 
Christian  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  23  miles  S. 
j of  Decatur.  Pop.  of  township,  791. 
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ASSYRTA,  a post-township  of  Barry  co.,  Michigan,  about 
40  miles  S.W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  948, 

ASTORIA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fulton  co.,  Il- 
linois, about  50  miles  W.N.W.  of  Springfield.  Total  popu- 
lation, 1279. 

ASTORIA,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of 
Clatsop  CO.,  Oregon,  on  the  left  (S.)  bank  of  the  Columbia 
River,  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  70  miles  in  a 
direct  line  N.IV.  of  Portland.  It  contains  5 general  stores. 
Pop.  in  1864,  about  250. 

ATALIS'SA.  a post-village  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Musca- 
tine. It  lias  1 church  and  a public  hall.  Pop.  about  350. 

ATASCO'S  A.  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas,  has  an  area 
cf  about  1200  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Atas- 
cosa Creek,  and  also  drained  by  the  Rio  San  Miguel  and  La- 
guna Creek.  Pop.  1578,  of  whom  107  were  slaves. 

ATCHISON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kansas,  bor- 
dering on  Missouri,  has  an  area  of  about  400  square  mites. 
It  is  bounded  on  tlie  E.  by  the  Missouri  River,  intersected 
by  lirasshopper  Creek,  and  also  drained  by  Stranger  Creek. 
The  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified;  tlie  soil  is  highly  pro- 
ductive. The  streams  are  bordered  with  forest  tree.s.  This 
county  is  liberally  supplied  with  building  stone.  Capital, 
Atchison.  Pop.  7729. 

ATCHISON,  a city  of  Kansas,  and  capital  of  .Atchison  co., 
is  situated  on  the  right  (W  .)  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
about  25  miles  by  land  above  Leavenworth,  and  20  miles  by 
the  road  S.W.  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  Lat.  39°  34'  N.;  Ion. 
95°  10'  AV.  The  situation  i->  described  as  very  picturesque. 
The  city  is  connected  with  St.  Joseph  by  railroad,  and  is 
the  E.  terminus  by  the  great  Overland  Stage  Route  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  also  the  E.  terminus  of  a branch  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  (in  progress).  It  contains  5 churches,  a Catholic  col- 
lege, a state  bank,  and  2 newspaper  offices.  It  is  stated  that 
more  than  16,000,000  pounds  of  freight  were  received  here  by 
railroad  in  1864.  Pop.  in  1860,  2616;  in  ISiio,  about  3500. 

ATH  LNS,  a village  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Des  Plaines 
River  and  on  the  Illinois  Canal,  about  25  miles  S.W.  of 
Chicago. 

ATHENS,  a township  of  Ringgold  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  241. 

ATHENS,  a village  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota,  situated 
about  14  miles  S.  of  St.  Paul,  and  2 or  3 miles  W.  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

ATHENS,  a post-office  of  Richardson  co.,  Nebraska. 

ATKINSON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Henry  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad,  30  miles 
E.  of  Rock  Island.  Pop.  240. 

ATLANTA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Illinois, 
is  j)leasantly  situated  in  a high  prairie,  on  the  Chic.ago  and 
St.  Louis  Railroad,40  miles  N..\.E.  of  Springfield,  and  20  miles 
S.W.  of  Bloomington.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  gi'ain  and 
stock,  and  contains  4 churches,  1 bank,  a graded  school,  and 
a newspaper  office.  Pop.  about  1300.  Pop.  of  Atlanta 
township,  2379. 

ATLANTA,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Missouri,  about 
70  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Jo.seph. 

ATLAN  I’A,  a post-village  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa,  near  the 
Wapsipinicon  River,  about  58  miles  W.S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

ATLA.'^,  a post-township  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan,  about 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Flint.  Pop.  1481. 

AT'bKE’S,  a station  on  the  A'irginia  Central  Railroad,  9 
miles  N.  of  Richmond. 

ATSION,  a post-village  ot  Burlington  co , New  Jersey, 
on  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad,  28  miles  E.S.B. 
of  Camden. 

AT'TICA,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa,  about  42 
miles  S.R.  of  Des  Moines. 

ATWA  L’ER,  a post-office  of  Dodge  co..  Wisconsin,  and  a 
station  on  the  .Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  61  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Milwaukee,  and  4 miles  S.  of  Waitpun. 

AUBBEENAUBBEE,  or  AUBBKENUBBEE,  a post-vil- 
lagi'of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana,  in  a township  of  the  same  name, 
and  on  the  Tii)pecanoe  River,  about  32  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Logansi)ort.  Poj).  of  township,  679. 

AUBRICY,  a village  ami  township  of  .Johnson  co.,  Kan* 
Ban,  about  36  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lawrence.  I’op.  286. 

AUBRY,  a village  of  Mohave  co.,  Arizona,  on  the  Colo* 
rado  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Williams  Fork. 

AUBURN,  a township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Siisquehanna 
CO.,  I’euMsylvania.  Pop.  2164. 

AUBURN,  a post-village  of  Wake  co..  North  Carolina, 
about  11  miles  S.E  of  Raleigh. 

AUBUR.N,  a township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1413. 

AUBURN,  a township  of  Clarke  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  437. 

AUBUItN,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Missouri,  about 
12  miles  N.  of  Troy,  and  60  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

AUBURN,  a village  and  township  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa, 
on  Tui  key  River,  about  5 miles  N.W.  of  VVest  Union,  and 
38  miles  W.  of  Prairie  du  Cliien,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  980. 

AUBURN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Shawnee  co., 
Kansas,  on  Wakarusa  Creek,  about  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  To- 
peka Pop.  583. 

AUBURN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Placer  co., California. 
Ib  situated  on  or  near  the  American  River,  and  on  the  Cen- 
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tral  Pacific  Railroad,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Sacramento.  It  con- 
tains several  churches,  2 newspaper  offices,  2 book  stores,  2 
drug  stores,  &c.  Gold-mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  in  1860,  811;  in  1864,  about  1200. 

AUBURN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Baker  co.,  Oregon, on 
Blue  Gulch  Creek,  about  2 miles  from  its  entrance  into 
Powder  River,  and  300  miles  E.  of  Salem.  It  had,  in  18d3, 

2 or  3 general  stores.  Cold  is  found  in  tlie  vicinity. 

AUBURN  CENTRF,  a post-village,  of  Susquehanna  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  15  miles  S.W.  of  Montro.se. 

AUBURN  STATION,  a post- village  of  Placer  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  a railroad  6 miles  from  Auburn. 

AUDUBON,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Illinois, 
about  48  miles  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

AUGUSTA,  a post-village  of  Houston  co.,  Texas,  about  20 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Rusk. 

AUGUSTA,  a post-village  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Missouri,  on 
or  near  the  Missouri  River,  about  40  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

AUGUSTA,  a post-village  of  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  Otter  Creek.  It  has  3 stores  and  2 mills.  Pop.  125. 

AUGUSTA,  a mining  camp  in  Summit  District,  Union  co., 
Oregon. 

AUGUSTA  STATION,  a post-village  of  Marlon  co.,  Indi- 
ana, on  a railroad  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Indianai)olis. 

A URARI  A,  a post-village  of  Arapahoe  co.,  Colorado,  on  the 
South  I'ork  of  Platte  River,  about  6 miles  above  Denver. 

AURE'LIUS,  apost-town.sliip  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Grand  River,  about  12  miles  S.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  1167. 

AURO'RA,  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Texas,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  Sabine  Lake,  about  70  miles  N.E.  of  Galveston. 

AURORA,  a flourishing  city  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois,  is  situ- 
ated in  Aurora  township,  on  Fox  River,  and  on  the  Chicago 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  40  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chi- 
cago, 170  miles  from  Burlington,  and  about  24  miles  N.W. 
of  Joliet.  Lat.  41°  47'  N.,  Ion.  88°  23'  W.  It  contains  14 
churches,  2 banks,  1 of  which  is  national,  a city  hall  which 
cost  about  $75,000, 1 college,  2 graded  schools,  and  1 news- 
paper office;  also  3 large  flouring  mills,  1 machine  shop, 

1 or  2 woollen  mills,  and  a large  manufactoiy  of  wagons. 
Here  are  located  the  extensive  workshops  of  the  above 
named  railroad,  which  employ  about  700  men.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  grain,  wool,  and  pork.  Pop.  in  1860, 
6011;  in  1861,  8750. 

AUROKA,  a post-village  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa,  about  27 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Oskaloosa. 

AURORA,  formerly  Sacramento,  a township  of  Waushara 
CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  687. 

AURORA,  a post-township  of  Steele  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
55  miles  S.S.W.  of  Red  Wing.  Pop.  154. 

AURORA,  a village  of  Osage  co.,  Kansas,  about  45  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Lawrence. 

AURORA,  or  AURORA  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Marion 
CO.,  Oregon,  about  ”-0  miles  N.N.E.  of  Salem. 

AURORA,  a post-town,  capital  of  Esmeralda  co.,  Nevada, 
is  situated  on  a level  spot  at  the  junction  of  two  ravines 
which  extend  between  Silver,  Middle,  and  Last  Chance 
Hills.  It  is  about  100  miles  S.K.  of  Carson  City.  Its  alti- 
tude is  about  7450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rapid 
growth  of  Aiirora  is  owing  to  the  rich  silver  mines  which 
have  been  opened  here.  In  1863,  it  had  9 (juartz  mills  in 
oi)eration,  one  of  which  cost  about  $150,000  It  is  stated 
that  more  than  40  brick  buildings  were  erected  in  this  place 
in  that  year.  'I'wo  newspapers  are  published  here.  The 
Directory  of  Nevada,  for  1863,  enumerates  abo\it  1200  resi- 
dents of  Aurora.  Pop.  in  1865,  estimated  at  3500. 

AURORA  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Steele  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  27  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Faribault. 

AURORA  VILLE.  a post-village  of  Waushara  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 16  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Waiitoma. 

AU  SABLE, or  AUX  SABLE, a post-township  and  village 
of  Iosco  CO.,  Michigan.  'The  village  is  on  Lake  Michigan, 
at  the  month  of  An  Sable  River.  Pop.  175. 

AU  SABLE  or  AUX  SABLE,  a township  of  Grundy  co., 
Illinois.  Pop.  857. 

AUSTERLITZ,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Grand  Biver,  at  the  mouth  of  Rouge  River,  about  10  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

AUSTIN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Tunica  co.,  Mississippi, 
on  the  Mississipiii  River,  about 50  miles  by  land  S.W.  of 
Memphis. 

AUSTIN,  a township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigiin,  on  or  near 
Lake  Michigan.  Pop.  302. 

AUSTIN,  a i)OSt-village  of  Scott  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Jef- 
fersonville Railroad,  33  miles  S.  of  Columbus. 

AUSTIN,  a village  of  Cass  co.,  Missouri,  about  50  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Kansas  City. 

AUSTIN,  a post-township  of  Mower  co.,  Minnesota,  con- 
tains Austin,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  in  1860,  462. 

AUSTIN,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Mower  co., 
Minnesota,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Red  Cedar  River, 
about  90  miles  in  a direct  line,  or  110  by  the  road  S.  of  St. 
I’aul,  and  40  miles  S.W.  of  Rochester.  It  contains  2 churches, 
and  1 new.spaper  office.  It  is  on  the  route  of  a railroad  which 
is  projected  from  St.  Paul  to  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  Pop.  about  oOv. 

AUSTIN,  a post-office  of  Clay  co.,  Nebraska 
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AUSTIN,  a aining  town,  capital  of  Lander  co.,  Nevada, 
*n  the  overlaid  mail  route  about  160  miles  in  a direct  line 
B.  of  Virginia  City,  and  about  10  miles  E.  of  Reese  River, 
[t  is  situated  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Toiyabe  Mountain,  in  the 
midst  of  rich  silver  mines.  It  contained  in  18ii4,  8 general 
stores,  2 bookstores,  etc.,  and  liad  3 quartz  mills  in  opera- 
tion; 1 daily  newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  in  1861, 
estimated  at  2500. 

AUSTINVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  18  mites  S.  by  W.  of  Elmira,  New  York. 

AUSTINVILLE,  a post-village  of  Wythe  co.,  Virginia, on 
the  New  Uiver,  about  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Wytheville. 

AVALON,  a post-village  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland,  on 
the  Patapsco  River,  about  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Baltimore. 

AVERY,  a post-office  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan,  and  a 
station  on  the  Central  Railroad,  19  miles  E.N.E  of  Michi- 
gan City. 

AVERY,  a post-village  on  the  line  between  Phelps 
and  Maries  counties,  Missouri,  about  10  miles  N.N.E  of 
Rolla. 

AVERY,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  99. 


Bab  axe,  a post-village  of  Vernon  co , Wisconsin,  40 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  It  has  1 store  and 
9 dwellings. 

BADGER,  a small  post-village  of  Portage  co.,  Wisconsin, 
15  miles  S.E.  of  Stanton.  Pop  about  50. 

BAGDAD,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Louisville  and  Frankfort  Railroad,  13  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Frankfort. 

BAIIALA,  a post-village  of  Copiah  co.,  Mississippi,  on  the 
New  Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad,  about  50  miles  S.  of 
Jackson. 

BAILEYSBURG,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  Juniata  River  and  on  the  Central  Railroad,  23 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

BAILEY’S  HARBOR,  a post-township  of  Door  co,  Wis- 
consin, on  Lake  Michigan. 

BAIN  BRIDGE,  a township  of  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  1373. 

BAIRDSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Conemaugh  River,  nearly  oi)posite  Blairs- 
villo,  and  about  44  miles  E.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  286. 

BAKER,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Oregon,  bordering  on 
Idaho.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Lewis  or 
Snake  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Powder,  Malheur,  and 
Owyhee  Rivers.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  The 
soil  of  some  of  the  valleys  is  said  to  be  fertile.  Hold  is  found 
on  the  Powder  and  Malheur  Rivers.  Timber  is  scarce  in 
manv  parts  of  the  county.  Capital,  Auburn. 

BAKER’S  CORNERS,  a small  village  of  Walworth  co., 
Wisconsin,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Elkhorn. 

BAKERS  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Mary- 
land, about  12  miles  S.  of  Hagerstown. 

BALDWIN,  a post-township  of  Chemung  co..  New  York, 
6 miles  E.  of  Eltnira.  Pop.  918. 

BALDWIN,  a post-village  of  Duval  co.,  Florida,  at  the 
v~ossingof  the  Florida  Railroad  and  the  Florida  .Atlantic 
und  Gulf  Central  Railroad,  20  miles  W.  of  Jacksonville. 

BALDWIN,  or  BALDWYN,  a post-village  of  Itawamba 
CO.,  Mississippi,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  31  miles  S. 
of  Corinth. 

BALDWIN,  a township  of  Sherburne  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  138. 

BALDWIN  CITY,  a thriving  post-village  of  Douglas  co., 
Kansas,  on  the  railroad  from  Leavenworth  to  Fort  Gibson 
(in  progre.ss).  It  has  2 churches,  an  institution  called  Baker 
University,  2 newspaper  offices,  7 stores,  etc.  Pop.  said  to 
ue  a))Out  700. 

BALDWINVILLE,  a post-village  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois, 
about  24  miles  N.W.  of  Terre  Haute. 

BALLAHAC,  a mining  camp  of  Sierra  co.,  California, 
abmit  25  miles  N.  of  Downieville.  Pop.  about  300. 

BALL’S  BLUFF,  Loudon  co.,  Virginia,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  about  33  miles  N.W.  of  Washington. 
Here  Colonel  Baker  was  killed  and  his  troops  defeated,  Oct. 
21,1861. 

BALTIMORE,  a post-township  of  Barry  co.,  Michigan, 
aNmt  40  miles  W.S.W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  611. 
BALTIMORE,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  768. 
BANCROFT,  a post-township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  45  miles  S.E.  of  Mankato.  It  contains  a small  village 
named  Bancroft,  on  the  Shell  Rock  River  near  its  source. 
Pop.  414. 

BANDERA,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Texas,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  1000  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Medina  River,  and  also  drained  by  Hondo  Creek.  Capi- 
tal, Bandera.  Pop.  399. 

BANDERA,  a small  post-village,  capital  of  Bandera  co., 
Texas,  on  tlie  .Medina  River,  about  45  miles  W.N.W.  of  San 
Antonio. 
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AVILLA  or  AVILA,  a post-village  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana, 
about  24  miles  N by  \\L  of  Fort  Wayne. 

.4VOCA,  a post-village  and  townsliip  of  Livingston  co 
Illinois,  about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Pontiac.  Pop.  758 

AVOCA,  a small  post-village  of  Iowa  co.,  isconsin,  ot 
the  Milwaukie  and  Pi-airie  du  Chien  Railroad,  43  miles  W 
by  N.  of  Madison,  and  about  miles  S.  of  the  Wisconsin 
River. 

AVON,  a township  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1120. 

AVON,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  righ.; 
bank  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  about  8 miles  below  Dc* 
Moines  City. 

AV.iN,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Minnesota,  about  25 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Rochester. 

AVON,  a township  of  Coffey  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  528. 

AVONDALE,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  38 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Pldladelphia. 

A YLET'l’S,  a post-village  of  King  William  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Mattapony  River,  about  25  miles  N.E.  of  Rich- 
mond. 


BANFIELD,  a small  village  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Wisconsin  River,  about  6 miles  from  its  mouth. 

BANGO,  a township  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  702. 

BANGOR,  a village  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  24 
miles  S.  of  Lancaster. 

BANGOR,  a township  of  Bay  co.,  Michigan,  on  Saginaw 
Bay.  Pop.  907. 

BANGOR,  a village  of  Bay  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Saginaw  River,  nearly  opposite  Bay  City. 

BANGOR,  a village  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan,  about  7 
miles  N.  of  Pontiac. 

BANGOR,  a post-township  of  Van  Bnren  co.,  Michigan, 
about  30  miles  W.  of  Kalamazoo.  Pop.  672. 

BANGOR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Mar, shall  co., 
Iowa,  about  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  540. 

BANGOR,  a post-village  and  township  of  La  Crosse  co., 
Wisconsin.  The  village  is  on  the  La  Crosse  River  and  on 
the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Railroad,  15  miles  E.N.E.  of 
La  Crosse.  Pop.  of  township,  787. 

BANGOR,  a post-village  of  Butte  co.,  California,  14  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Oroville.  It  has  several  stores. 

BANKS,  a new  county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Georgia,  has  a 
an  area  estimated  at  280  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
sources  of  Broad  River.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  uneven 
Pop  4707,  of  whom  3621  were  free. 

B ANKSTON,  a post-village  of  Saline  co.,  Illinois,  about 
65  miles  N.E.  of  Cairo. 

BANNEK,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1026 

BVNNER  CITY,  a mining  village  of  Boisee  co.,  Idaho, 
about  35  miles  N.N.E.  of  Idaho  City.  Gold  and  silver  are 
found  here. 

BANNOCK  CITY,  Idaho.  Sec  Ioaho  City. 

BANNOCK  CITY,  a mining  town  of  Montana  Territory, 
situated  on  the  Jeffei’son  Fork  of  the  Missouri  River,  near 
its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  44  miles  W.  of 
Virginia  City.  Here  are  rich  silver  mines.  Gold  is  also 
found  in  the  vicinity. 

BAR'ABdO',  or  BARRABOO,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Sauk  CO.,  Wisconsin,  is  situated  on  the  Baraboo  River,  15 
miles  (by  land)  from  its  mouth,  and  about  40  miles  N.N.W 
of  Madison.  It  is  about  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  has  a fine  brick  court-house,  6 churches,  1 collegiate  in- 
stitute, 1 large  union  school,  1 bank,  1 printing-office,  1 
flouring-mill,  2 woollen  factories,  and  about  600  dwellings. 
First  settled  about  1847.  Pop.  in  1860, 1360 ; in  1865,  about 
2500. 

BARBERS,  a village  of  Sutter  co.,  California,  about  18 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Marysville. 

BABBERSVILLE,  or  BARBOURSVILLE,  a po.st-village 
of  Jelferson  co.,  Indiami,  about  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Madi.son. 

BARCLAY,  a village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania,  16 
miles  S.AY.  of  Towanda,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
Barclay  Railroad.  Here  are  some  coal  mines. 

BARCLAY,  a post-township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa, 
about  7 miles  E.  of  Waterloo.  Pop.  340. 

BARDOLI'H,  a post-village  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  67  miles 
N.E.  of  Quincy. 

BARKLEY,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  675. 

BAIiNESVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Bourbon  co., 
Kansas. 

BARNET,  a township  of  De  AVitt  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  804. 

BARR,  a township  of  Daviess  co.,  Indiana,  traversed  by 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  Pop.  2342. 

BARRACKSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Marion  co..  West 
Virginia,  near  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  about  70 
miles  S.E.  of  Wheeling.  Free  population  91. 

BAR'RE  or  BARUEE,  a township  of  La  Crosse  co.,  Wis- 
'•onsin,  about  7 miles  N.E.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  1099. 
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BAItTlETT,  «t  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  702. 

BARRETT’S  STATION,  a po.st-office  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Mis- 
fouri,  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

BARRINGTON  STATION,  a post-office  of  Cook  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  32  miles 
N.W.  of  Chicago. 

BARRY,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  6 miles  W.  of  Jackson. 

BART'ON,  a post-vi  lage  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  on  Bar- 
ton River,  and  on  the  Connecticut  and  Passiunpsic  Rivers 
Railroad,  26  miles  N.  by  W.  of  St.  Johnsbury,  and  6 or  7 
miles  S.E.  oi  Irasburg. 

BARTON,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Newaygo  co., 
Michiean.  Pop.  38. 

B.ARTON,  formerly  NEWARK,  a post-village  of  Barton 
township,  Washington  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Milwaukee 
River,  3 miles  N.  of  West  Bend.  It  has  2 churches,  3 stores, 

1 mill,  and  30  dwellings.  Pop.  about  150;  pop.  of  town, ship, 

m2.  ■ 

BARTON,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Missouri,  bor- 
dering on  Kansas,  has  an  area  of  about  GOo  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  North  Fork  of  Spring  River,  which 
flows  southward,  and  by  an  affluent  of  the  Little  Osage 
which  flows  northward.  The  greater  i)art  of  the  county  is 
prairie.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified.  Coal  is  foutid 
in  this  county,  and  limestone  is  .abundant.  It  has  groves 
of  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  locust,  linn  or  linden,  &c.  Capital, 
Lamar.  I’op.  1817. 

BARTONSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Vermont,  on  the  line 
between  Windham  and  Windsor  counties,  and  on  the  Rut- 
land and  Burlington  Railroad,  43  miles  S.E.  of  Rutland. 

BASCOM,  a post-village  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio,  about  40 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Toledo. 

BASS,  a village  of  Shasta  co.,  California,  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  about  10  miles  N.E.  of  Shasta. 

B.-VSTRESS  or  BASTROSS,  a post-township  of  Lycoming 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  about  8 miles  S.W.  of  Williamsport. 
Pop.  294. 

BATaVI.A,  a post-township  of  Branch  co.,  Michigan, 
tbout  5 miles  W.  of  Coldwater,  is  traversed  by  the  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railroad.  Pop.  1189. 

BATAVIA,  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa,  on  a railroad 
'.2  miles  W.  of  Fairfield. 

BATCIIELDER  or  BATCIIELLER,  a post-village  of  Riley 
co.,  Kansas,  on  the  Republican  River,  about  20  miles  W.  of 
Manhattan. 

B.\  I'EIIAM,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Indiana,  about 
28  miles  S.S.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

BATESVILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  54  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Cincinnati 

B ATH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Clinton  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  Amboy  and  Lansing  Railroad,  6 miles  N.E.  of 
Lansing.  Pop.  577. 

B.Vni,  a post-office  of  Woodson  co.,  Kansas. 

BATH,  a post-village  of  Placer  co.,  California.  It  has 
gold  mines. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  California,  a small  affluent  of  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  forma  part  of  the  boundary  between  Shasta 
and  Tehama  counties. 

BATTLE-GROUND,  a post-office  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indi- 
ana, on  the  railroad,  6 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lafayette. 

B.AY,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Michigan,  has  an  area 
of  about  750  square  miles.  It  is  hounded  in  the  E.  by  Sag- 
inaw Bay,  and  drained  by  the  Saginaw,  Rifle,  and  Saganin 
Rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  is  mostly  covered 
with  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Lumber  is  the  chief  arti- 
cle of  export.  Cai)ital,  Bay  City.  Pop.  .3164. 

B.A.YARD,  a post-village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  69  miles  S S E.  of  Cleve- 
land, and  12  miles  S.  of  Alliance.  It  is  the  N.E.  terminus 
of  the  Tuscarawas  Branch  Railroad.  Pop  480. 

BAY  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Bay  co , Michigan, 
situated  on  the  right  (E.)  hank  of  the  Saginaw  River,  about 
6 miles  from  its  mouth,  and  112  miles  N.N  W.  of  Detroit. 
It  contains  a number  of  churches,  1 national  bank,  and  sev- 
eral saw’-mills.  A large  quantity  of  pine  lumber  is  shipped 
here.  Pop  in  1860, 158.3. 

BAY  CITY,  a postvillage  of  Pierce  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Lake  I’epin,  an  expansion  of  the  Mississippi,  about  7 miles 
below  Red  \Mng.  It  was  formerly  called  Saratoga,  It  has 

2 mills. 

BAYFIELD,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  La 
I'ointe  CO.,  M isconsin,  on  tlie  W,  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
about  80  miles  by  water,  or  60  miles  by  land,  E.  of  Supe- 
rior City.  It  has  a good  harbor  and  a pier  400  feet  long. 
It  contains  .several  churches,  1 large  hotfd,  1 steam  saw- 
mill, etc.  The  adjacent  country  is  said  to  be  rich  in  mine- 
rals. Pop.  353. 

B \YL0R,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Texas,  has  an 
area  of  900  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Brazos 
River,  and  by  the  Big  Wichita.  The  census  of  1860  furnishes 
BO  information  resi»ecting  this  county. 

BAY'PORT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hernando  co.,  Flori 
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d.a,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  170  miles  S.S.E 
of  Tallahassee. 

BAYPORT,  a township  of  Ashland  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Lake  Superior.  Pop.  196. 

BAYTOWN,  a township  and  village  of  Washington  co, 
Minnesota,  on  Lake  ."t.  Croix,  about  16  miles  E.N.E  of  St. 
Paul.  The  village  is  about  4 miles  below  Stillwater.  Pop.  420. 

BAZAAR',  a post-township  of  Chase  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 
156. 

BEACH  HAVEN,  or  BEECH  HAVEN,  a post-village  cf 
Luzerne  co..  Pa.,  on  the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanea 
River,  27  miles  by  railroad  E.N.E.  of  Danville. 

BEALETON,  a post-village  of  Fauquier  co.,  ATrginia,  on 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroail,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Ma- 
nassas Junction. 

BEAL  S BAR,  a village  of  Sacramento  co.,  California, 
about  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sac  anieuto. 

BEAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Emmet  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  213. 

BEAR  CREEK, a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 

1121. 

BEAK  CREEK, a township  of  Pepin  co.,  Wisconsin,  inte^ 
sected  by  the  Red  Cedar  Liver.  Pop.  427. 

BEAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop. 
611. 

BEAR  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Wanpaca  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, about  38  miles  W.  of  Green  Bay.  Pop.  205. 

BEAR  VALLEY,  a post-village  of  Mariposa  co.,  Califor- 
nia, about  10  miles  N.IY.  of  Mariposa.  It  has  several  store? 
and  2 quartz  mills.  Pop.  about  400.  Here  are  rich  quart* 
gold-mines. 

BEATRICE,  a post-office  of  Gage  co.,  Nebraska. 

BEAUFORT,  or  BE.AUFORD,  a po.st-village  of  Franklin 
co.,  Missouri,  about  56  miles  lY.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

BEAVER,  a large  county,  in  the  S.  part  of  Utah,  border- 
ing on  Nevada  and  on  Colorado.  It  is  about  245  miles  in 
length.  It  is  drained  by  Beaver  River.  The  central  part  is 
mountainous;  the  soil  is  generally  sterile.  Lead  is  found 
in  the  county.  Capital,  Beaver.  Pop.  785. 

B EAV ER,  a township  of  Iroquois  Co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  763 

BEAVER,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Iowa.  'Pop.  546. 

BEAVER,  a township  of  Guthrie  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  111. 

BEAVER,  a township  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  .300. 

BEAVER,  a township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop 
327. 

BEAVER,  a post-village  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
Whitewater  River,  about  22  miles  W.N.W.  of  Winona. 

BEAVER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Beaver  co.,  Utah,  21.* 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  situated  on  Beavei 
River,  in  a valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  in  which  lead 
iron,  and  copper  are  said  to  be  found.  Here  are  several 
grist-mills  and  saw-mills.  Pop.  about  700. 

BEAVER,  a post-village  of  Thurston  co.,  Washington 
Territory,  6 miles  S.  of  Olympia. 

BE.AVER  DAM,  a post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Fremont  Lima  and  Union  Railroad,  about  10  miles  N.E.  of 
Lima. 

BEAVER  DAM,  a post-village  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana, 
about  14  miles  S.W.  of  Warsaw. 

BEAYER  DAM  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Hanover  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Central  Railroad,  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rich- 
mond. 

BEAVER  HEAD  VALLEY,  a mining  district  in  the  S.W. 
p.art  of  Montana  Territory,  is  a few  miles  S.E.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  the  W'isdom  River,  and  the 
Jefferson  Fork  of  the  Missouri.  It  contains  gold. 

BEAVER  RIVER,  a township  of  Renville  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  64. 

BEAVERTON,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois,  on  or 
near  a railroad,  about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Rockford. 

BEAT  INS  GULCH,  a mining  district  or  camp  of  Montana 
Territory,  a few  miles  N.  of  Vii  ginia  City. 

BECKER,  a county  in  the  W'.N.W'.  part  of  Minnesota, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  1400  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Buffalo  River  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  which 
rises  within  its  limits,  and  it  contains  a number  of  small 
lakes.  The  surface  is  elevated.  The  county  contained  in 
1860,  77  white  persons,  and  309  Indians. 

BEDEORD,  a post-township  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  122  miles  W'.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  1210. 

BEDFORD,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Il- 
linois River,  about  54  miles  S.E.  of  Quincy. 

BEDFORD,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  Missouri,  on 
Grand  River,  abo)it  85  miies  E.  by  S.  of  St.  Joseph. 

BEDFORD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa,  is 
pleasantly  siOiated  on  a prairie,  and  on  the  river  One  Hun- 
dred and  Two,  about  100  miles  S.W.  of  Dos  iMoinos.  It  con- 
tains a court-hou.se,  1 church.  5 drygoods  stores,  1 news- 
paper office,  1 flouring-mill,  and  2 saw-mills.  Pop.  about 
450. 

BEDFORD,  a post-village  of  Wright  co.,  Minnes<  ta, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  33  miles  N.W.  of  St.  An- 
thony. 

BFIE,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas,  area  estimated  at 
1000  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Aransas  River,  and 
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oy  Medio  Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly  leyel.  Pop.  910,  of 
whom  79  were  slaves. 

IIEECII  CitEKK,  a township  of  Clinton  co..  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  946. 

BEEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bee  co.,  Texas. 

BELDEV,  a post-village  of  Wabash  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash  River,  and  on  the  Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad,  34 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

BELDENV'ILLF,  a post-village  of  Pierce  co.,  Wisconsin, 
14  miles  E.  of  Prescott.  It  has  a saw-mill  and  20  dwellings. 

BELFAST,  a post-office  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  about  24 
miles  E.N.  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

BELFAST,  a township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine.  Pop.  287. 

BELGRADE,  a township  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
184. 

B ELINDA,  a post-village  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa,  about  42  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

BELKNA  I’,  a post-village  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  13  miles  N.E.  of  Kittaumng. 

BELKNAP,  a post-village,  capital  of  Young  co.  Texas,  on 
the  Brazos  River,  about  100  miles  W.  of  Denton. 

BELL,  a township  of  Jeft'ersou  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
792. 

BELLAIR,  a township  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  634. 

BKLLBUCKLE,  a post-village  of  Bedford  co.,  Tennessee, 
on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  61  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Nashville. 

BELLCENTRE,a  post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Kickapoo  River,  about  25  miles  N.E.  of  Prairie  du 
Chien.  It  has  a saw-mill  and  2 hotels.  Pop.  50. 

BELL  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minne- 
sota, about  12  miles  S.W.  of  Red  Wing.  Pop.  151. 

BKI.LE  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Ne- 
braska. Pop.  42. 

BELLEFONTAINE,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  Spring  Lake,  about  28  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Paul. 

BELLEF  )NTE,  a village  of  La  Clede  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Gasconade  River,  about  65  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

BELLEMONTE,  a post  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri, 
about  12  miles  N.  of  St.  Louis,  and  4 miles  S.  of  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

BELLE  PLAIN,  or  BELLE  PLAINE,  a post-village  of 
Benton  co.,  Iowa,  about  34  miles  by  railroad  W.  of  Cedar 
Rapids. 

BEIXE  PLAIN,  a post-township  of  Shawana  co.,  "Wiscon- 
sin, about  34  miles  W.N.W.  of  Green  Bay.  Pop.  198. 

BELLE  PLAIN,  or  BELLE  PLAINE,  a post-township  of 
Scott  CO.,  Minnesota,  about  40  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop. 
927. 

BELLE  PLAINE,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Minnesota  River,  about  22  miles 
above  Shakopee,  and  38  miles  N.W.  of  Faribault.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  600. 

BELLE  PRAIRIE,  a township  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop  317. 

BELLE  PRAIRIE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Morri- 
son co.,  .Minnesota,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
about  40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  St.  Cloud.  Pop.  228. 

BELLE  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad.  7 miles  S.  E.  of  Erie. 

BELLEVIEW,  a post-village  of  Rusk  co.,  Texas,  about 
13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Henderson. 

BELLEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Wood  co.,  "West  A’^irginia, 
near  the  Ohio  River,  about  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Parkersburg. 

BELLEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Tennes- 
see, about  60  miles  W.  of  Knoxville. 

BELLEVILLE,  a village  of  Zapata  co.,  Texas,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  about  50  miles  N.W.  of  Rio  Grande  City. 

BELLEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Huron  River,  about  27  miles  W.S.W.  of  Detroit. 

BELLEVILLE,  a post-village  of  1 1 endricks  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  Railroad,  19  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Indianapolis. 

BELLEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Dane  co.,  AVisconsin,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  Sugar  River,  and  in  Montrose  town- 
ship, 20  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Madison  It  has  1 church  and  1 
flour-mill,  moved  by  water-power.  Pop.  about  300. 

BELLEAHLLE,  a small  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Wiscon- 
lin,  near  ROck  River,  about  8 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Jefferson. 

BELLEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Fillmore  co..  Minnesota, 
about  22  miles  S.E.  of  Preston. 

BELLEVUE,  or  BELLAHEW,  a township  of  Brown  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  E.  side  of  Fox  River,  adjacent  to  the 
town  of  Green  Bay.  Pop.  439. 

GEI-LEVUE.  o-  BELLVIEW,  a township  of  Morrison  co., 
Alinnesota.  on  cue  Mississippi  River.  Pop.  99. 

BELI.EVUE,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Kansas,  about  24 
miles  N.  of  Topeka. 

BELLEVU  E,a  post-village,  capital  of  Sarpy  co.,  Nebraska, 
is  situated  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  7 miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte,  and  19  miles  below  Omaha  City,  which 
is  about  12  miles  distant  by  land.  It  contains  several 
churches  and  hotels,  a newspaper  office,  and  numerous 
stores.  Here  is  a steam-ferry  crossing  the  river.  Pop.  in 
I860,  929. 
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BELLFIELD,  a station  tn  the  Petersburg  Railroail,  la 
Sussex  co.,  A'irginia,  40  miles  S.  of  i'etersburg. 

BEI.LMORE,  or  BEL.MOHE,  a post-village  of  Parke  co, 
Indiana,  about  8 miles  E.  of  Rockvillo. 

RELLO'NA,  a village  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Virginia,  on  the 
James  River,  about  14  miles  AV.  of  RichmoiKl. 

BELLVILLE,  or  BELLEVILLE,  a i)ost-village.  capital  of 
Austin  CO.,  Texas,  about  60  miles  AV.N.W.  of  Houston,  ana 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

BELLTON,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co..  West  A^'irginia, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  35  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Wheeling. 

BELL  WOOD,  a village  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota,  8 or  9 
miles  S.  of  Hastings. 

BELMO.XD,  a post-village  of  AV right  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Iowa  River,  about  42  miles  N.E.  of  Foi  t Dodge. 

BEL.MONT,  a post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, 5 or  6 miles  N.AV.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1198. 

BELMONT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Alleghany  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Genesee  River,  and  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  92 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Elmira,  and  94  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dunkirk. 
It  was  formerly  called  Phillipsville.  It  contains  a court- 
house, a jail,  numerous  stores,  and  several  barrel  factories. 
The  river  affords  good  water-powor  here.  Pop.  about  1400. 

BELMONT,  a post-village  of  Newberry  district,  8outh 
Carolina,  about  65  miles  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

BELMONT,  a post-village  of  Gonzales  co.,  Texas,  about 
52  miles  S.  of  Austin  City. 

BELMONT,  a post-village  of  Bullitt  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Riiilroad,  25  miles  S.  of  Louisville. 

BELMONT,  a township  of  Iroquois  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
968. 

BELMONT,  a small  village  of  Mississippi  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Alississippi  River,  opposite  Columbus.  Kentucky,  A 
battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Unionists  and  rebels  on 
November  7, 1861. 

BELMONT,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  38.3. 

BELMONT,  a township,  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Portage  co.,  AVisconsin.  Pop.  465. 

BELMONT,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Des  Moines  River,  about  66  miles  W.S.AV.  of  Mankato. 

BELAIONT,  a post-village  and  township  of  AVoodson  co., 
Kansas,  about  100  miles  S.  by  AV.  of  Topeka.  Pop.  235. 

BELMONT,  a thriving  post-village  of  San  Mateo  co., 
California,  on  the  railroad  which  connects  San  F'raiicisco 
Avitli  San  Jose,  24 miles  S.  of  the  former.  It  has  3 stores 
and  3 brick-yards.  Pop.  about  250. 

BELPASSI,  a thriving  post-village  of  ATarion  co.,  Oregon, 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Salem.  It  has  1 ciiurch,  1 academy  or 
school,  1 cabinet  shop,  &c.  Pop.  about  150. 

BELTON,  a post-village  of  Anderson  district.  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad,  27  miles  S. 
by  AV.  of  Greenville.  A branch  railroad,  about  10  miles 
long,  extends  from  this  place  to  Anderson. 

BELTS  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Prince  George  co.,  Mary- 
land, on  the  Washington  Branch  Railroad,  12  miles  NLE.  jf 
Wasliington. 

BELA  IDERE,  a post-village  of  Manona  co.,  Iowa,  on  Ma- 
ple River,  7 or  8 miles  E.  of  Onawa. 

BELVIDERE,  a township  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  Pop.  368. 

BEMENT,  a post-village  of  Bement  township,  Piatt  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Great  AA'estern  Railroad,  21  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Decatur.  Pop.  of  the  township,  727. 

BENNER,  a township  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1193. 

BENNINGTON,  a post-village  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  Amboy  and  liansing  Railroad,  20  miles  N.E.  of 
Lansing. 

BENNINGTON,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  641. 

BENNINGTON,  a township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  178. 

BENONA,  a post-township  of  Oceana  co.,  Alichigan,  about 
40  miles  N.  of  Grand  Haven.  Pop.  270. 

BENSON,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Louisville  and  FTankfort  Railroad,  5 miles  W.of  Frankfort. 

BK.NSON,  a village  of  Sacramento  co.,  California,  on  the 
Cosumne  River,  .about  30  miles  N.  of  Stockton. 

BENTON,  a post-township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  14  miles  N.  of  Bioomsbnrg.  Pop.  893. 

BENTON,  a village  of  Harrison  co.,  Texas,  on  Ferry 
Lake,  about  14  miles  N.E.  of  Marshall. 

BENTON,  a township  of  Hocking  co..  Ohio.  Pop.  1349. 

BENTON,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1072. 

BENTON,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  473. 

BENTON,  a township  of  Des  Moines  co.,  loAva.  Pop.  1157. 

BENTON,  a township  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  opposite  Nebraska  City.  Pop.  344. 

BENTON,  a township  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  773, 

BENTON,  a township  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa.  Pop  403. 

BENTON,  a post-village  of  Mills  co.,  Iowa,  about  27  mile# 
S.E.  of  Council  Bluffs. 

BENTON,  a township  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  246. 

BENTON,  a township  of  AVayne  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  743. 
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UKIJTON,  a post-township  of  Carver  co.,  Minnesota, 
,hout  i J.  miles  S.W.  of  Minneapolis.  Pop.  534. 

BENTON,  a village  of  Sherburne  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  nearly  opposite  St.  Cloud. 

BENTON’S  FERRY, a post-office  of  Marion  co..  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  5 miles  S.  of 
Fairmont. 

BEN'J'ONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co..  North 
Carolina,  about  17  miles  W.of  Goldsborough.  Here  a battle 
was  fought  between  General  Sherman’s  army  and  thei'ebels 
in  the  spring  of  1865. 

BENtV'OOD,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co..  West  Virginia, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  on  the  Ohio  River, 
4 miles  S.  of  Wheeling. 

BENZIE,  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Michigan, has 
an  area  of  about  440  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  W.  by  Lake  Michigan.  Capital,  Benzonia. 

BENZO'NIA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Benzie  co.,  Michi- 
gan, about  110  miles  N.  of  Muskegon,  and  10  miles  E.  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

BERGEN,  a post-township  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  14  miles  below  La  Crosse. 
Pop.  349. 

BERGEN,  a township  of  McLeod  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  133. 

BERGEN  IRON  WORKS,  a po-t-village  of  Ocean  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad,  40  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  New  York. 

BEltGER,  a post-village- of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  on  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
50  miles  E.  of  Jefferson  City,  • 

BERKLEY,  a village  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  about  15  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Cedar  Rapids.  ^ 

BERLIN,  a post-village  of  Southampton  co.,  Virginia, 
about  44  miles  W.  of  Norfolk. 

BERLIN,  a village  of  Marshall  co.,  Tennessee,  about  50 
mihw  S.  of  Nashville. 

BERLIN,  a post-village  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Grand 
Rjipids. 

BERLIN,  a township  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1211. 

BERLIN,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  226. 

BERLIN,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa 
River,  about  76  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Des  Moines. 

BERLIN,  a township  of  Marathon  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop. 
654. 

BERLIN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Steele  co.,  Min- 
nesota, about  33  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Faribault.  Pop.  232. 

BERMUD.\  HUNDKED,  Chesterfield  co.,  Virginia,  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  James  River,  just  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Appomattox,  about  V/^  miles  N.  by  W.  of  City  Point. 

BERREYESA  VALLEY,  Napa  co.,  California,  is  about  20 
miles  long  by  2 wide,  and  has  a rich  soil.  It  is  drained  by 
Putah  Creek. 

BERRIEN,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an 
area  of  about  750  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Allapaha,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Little  River,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Withlacoochee  River.  I’he  surface  is  nearly 
level : the  soil  is  sandy.  Capital,  Nashville.  Pop.  3475. 

BERRY,  a post-township  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin,  tra- 
versed by  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad, 
about  14  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Madison.  Pop.  673. 

HERRY'^.\1.\N,  a township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
415. 

BERIVICK,  a post-village  of  St.  Mary's  Parish,  Louisiana, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Atchafalaya,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  New  Orleans  and  Opelousas  Railroad,  80  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  New  Orleans. 

BERWICK,  a village  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Railroad,  and  on  the  Scioto  River,  about 
6 miles  S.W  of  Marion. 

BERWICK,  a post-village  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  San- 
dusky, Dayton,  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  9 miles  S.W.  of 
Tiffin. 

BERWICK,  a post-village  and  township  of  Warren  co.. 
Illinois,  about  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Galesburg.  Pop.  997. 

BERTRAM,  a post-township  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  808. 

BERTRAND,  a villiigeof  Mississijjpi  co.,  Missoiiri,  on  the 
Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad,  18  miles  .-^.W.  of  Cairo. 

BETIl.\LTO,a  post-village  of. Madison  co.,  Illinois, on  the 
fit.  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  10  miles  E.  of 
Alton. 

BEril-^NY,  a post-village  of  York  district.  South  Caro- 
lina, about  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Yorkville. 

BETHANY,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Gratiot  co., 
Micliigan.  J*op.  93. 

BETHEL,  a post-township  of  Branch  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  Southern  Railroad,  about  60  miles  W.  of  Adrian.  Pop. 
1185. 

BETHEL,  a township  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.985. 

BETHEL,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa,  about  48 
miles  W.  of  the  Mississip])i  River  at  McGregor. 

BETHEL,  a township  of  Anoka  co.,  Minne.sota.  Pop. 128. 

BETHEL,  a village  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon,  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Dallas. 


BEA’^ANA,  or  BKVANS,  a post-village  of  Sussex  <-o.,  New 
Jersey,  about  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Newton. 

BEA’IER,  a post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  75  miles  W.  of  Hannibal, 
and  5 miles  W.  of  Macon  City. 

BIANCA,  a post-village  of  Wright  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
44  miles  N.M'.  of  St.  Anthony,  and  9 miles  W.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  Monticello. 

BIDWELL,  a township  of  Butte  co.,  California.  Pop.  1097 

BIDWELL,or  BIDWELL’S  BAR,  a post-village  of  Butte 
co.,  California,  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  Feather  River,  9 miles 
E.N.E  of  droville.  It  has  several  stores,  and  is  supported 
by  the  gold-mines  cT  the  vicinity. 

BIELER,  a village  of  Sonoma  co.,  California,  on  the  sea 
coast,  about  45  miles  W.N.W.  of  Santa  Rosa. 

BIG  B.\R,  a township  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California.  Pop. 
1157. 

BIG  BAR,  a post-village  of  Trinity  co.,  California,  20  miles 
W.  of  Weaverville. 

BIG  BEAVER,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  975. 

BIG  BETHEL,  a village  of  York  co.,  Virginia,  near  the 
Northwest  Branch  of  Back  River,  about  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Fortress  Monroe.  A battle,  in  which  Major  Winthrop  M'as 
killed,  was  fought  here  June  10,  1861. 

BIG  CREEK,  a township  of  White  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  648. 

BIG  CREFjK,  a township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
513. 

BIG  EAU  CLAIRE,  (o'klair',)  a small  river  in  the  N.E. 
central  part  of  AVisconsin,  flows  through  the  E.  part  of  Ma- 
rathon county,  and  enters  the  AVisconsin  River  about  6 
miles  below  AVausau. 

BIG  EAU  PLAINE,  (o'plain',)  a river  of  Marathon  co., 
Wisconsin,  flows  southeastward,  and  enters  the  AVisconsin 
River  near  the  S.  border  of  the  county. 

BIG  FLATS,  a post-township  of  Adams  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  10  miles  N.  of  Friend.ship.  Pop.  56. 

BIG  GROVE,  a township  of  Kendall  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1847. 

BIG  GROVE,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  387. 

BIG  GROA’E,  a township  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  954. 

BIG  LAKE,  a township  of  Sherburne  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  186; 

BIG  OAK  FLAT,  a post-village  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Califor- 
nia, 16  miles  S.E.  of  Sonora.  It  has  a number  of  stores  and 
1 quartz-mill.  Gold  is  found  here.  Pop.  about  400  or  500. 

BIG  PRAIRIE,  a post-township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Michi- 
gan, about  90  miles  N AV.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  275. 

BIG  RAPIDS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Mecosta  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  Muskegon  River,  about  60  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Grand  Rai)ids. 

BIG  SPRING,  a township  of  Shelby  CO.,  Illinois.  Pop.  711. 

BIG  SPRING,  a post-viliage  of  Douglas  co.,  Kansas,  about 
12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Topeka. 

BIG  TIIOAII’SON,  a post-village  of  Larimer  co.,  Colorado, 
on  the  Big  Thompson  River,  45  miles  N.  of  Denver,  and  6 
miles  E.  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

BIG  WOOD  RIVER,  see  BoisliE  River. 

BINGHAM,  a post-township  of  Huron  co.,  Michigan, 
about  110  miles  N.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  326. 

BINGIIAAITON,  a post-office  of  Outagamie  co.,  AA’^isconsin. 

BIRCH  RUN,  a post-village  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  15  miles  N.  by  AY. 
of  Flint. 

BIRCH  RUN,  a post-township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan, 
about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Saginaw.  Pop.  662. 

BIRD’S  POINT,  or  BIRDSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Mis- 
sissipiii  CO.,  Missouri,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Rail- 
road. 1 mile  S.AV.  of  Cairo. 

BISIIOPVILLE,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio, about 
33  miles  S.  of  Zanesville. 

BITTER  ROOT  RIVER,  in  the  AY.  part  of  Montana,  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Alountains,  flows  northward  and  enters 
Clark  s River.  Red  sandstone  and  slate  are  found  on  its 
banks. 

BLACKBIRD,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Nebraska, 
bordering  on  Iowa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  .Mis- 
souri River.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  information  respecting  this 
county. 

BLACKBIRD,  a post-village  of  Blackbird  co.,  Nebra.ska, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  about  65  miles  by  land  N.  by  AY.  of 
Omaha  City. 

BLACK  CREEK,  a township  of  Outagamie  co.,  AA'iscon- 
sin,  12  miles  N.  of  Ai)pIeton. 

BLACK  EARTH  RIA’ ER,  a small  stream  of  Wisconsin, 
rises  in  Dane  county,  flows  in  a AY.N.AY.  directaon,  and  en- 
ters the  AVisconsin  in  Iowa  county. 

BLACK  EARTH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dane 
co.,  Wisconsin.  The  village  is  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Prai 
rio  du  Chien  Railroad,  19  miles  AY.  by  N.  of  Madison  Pc- 
701. 

BI.ACK  HAMMER,  a township  of  Houston  co..  Minn* 
sota.  Pop.  271. 
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BLACK  HAWK,  a township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  251. 

BL.iCK  HAWK,  a township  of  Jefferson  co , Iowa.  Pop. 
719. 

BLACK  HAWK,  a township  of  Rock  Island  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  1004. 

BI  ACK  HAWK  POINT,  a post-town  of  Gilpin  co.,  Colo- 
rado, situated  high  up  in  the  Snowy  Range  of  Mountains, 
aboiP  40  miles  W.  of  Denver.  It  has  rich  gold-mines  in  the 
vicinity.  The  population  is  said  to  be  several  thousand. 

BLACK  .7  ACK,  a post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Kansas,  about 

17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lawrence. 

BLACK  LICK,  a township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  056. 

BLACKMAN,  a township  of  .Tackson  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  immediately  N.  of  Jackson,  the  coun- 
ty-seat. Pop.  1266. 

BL  \CK  UAK,  a township  ofMahaskaco.,  Iowa.  Pop.  736. 

BLACK  RIVER  FALLS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jack- 
son  CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  Black  River, 
27  miles  N.  of  Sparta,  and  about  45  miles  N.N.E  of  La 
Crosse.  It  has  12  stores,  2 hotels,  9 saw-mills,  2 grist-mills, 
and  about  75  dwellings.  Pop.  .570. 

BLtCKSHEAR,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pierce  co., 
Georgia,  on  Hurricane  Creek,  and  on  the  Savannah,  Albany 
and  Gulf  Railroad,  86  miles  S.W.  of  Savannah. 

BLACK  WOLF,  a village  and  township  ofW'innebago  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  Winnebago  Lake,  8 or  9 miles  N.  of  Fond  du 
Lac.  Pop.  693. 

BLAIN,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania,  abotit 
40  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg, 

BLAIRSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa,  on  a 
railroad,  24  miles  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

BLAKEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa, 
about  8 miles  N.E.  of  Waterloo. 

BLANCO,  a new  county  near  the  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  1200  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Guadalupe  and  Pedernales  Rivers,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Rio  Blanco.  Pop.  1281. 

BLANCO,  a post-village  of  Blanco  co.,  Texas,  about  50 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Austin  City. 

BLAND,  a new  county  in  the  S.W,  part  of  Virginia,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  330  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Walker’s  and  Wolf  Creeks,  and  by  the  North  Fork  of  Hols- 
ston  River,  which  rises  within  its  limits.  The  surface  in 
some  parts  is  mountainous.  A range  called  Walker’s  Motin- 
tain  extends  along  the  S.E.  border.  Capital,  Mechanics- 
burg  (?)  The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  information  respect- 
ing this  county. 

BLANDFORH,  a village  of  Prince  George  co.,  Virginia, 
about  1)/^  miles  E.  of  Petersburg. 

BLANDINSVILLE,  a post-township  of  McDonough  co., 
Illinois,  about  33  miles  E.N.E.  of  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Pop.  1498. 

BI;ANDON,  a post-village  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  East  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Reading. 

BLENDON,  a post-township  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan, 
about  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  332. 

BLOOM,  a township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
294. 

BLOOM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois, 
on  a branch  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  25  miles  E. 
of  Joliet.  Pop.  1228. 

BLOOM,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop. 
526.  It  contains  6 mills. 

BLOOM  K I!,  a township  of  Montcalm  co.,  Michigan,  about 
40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lansing,  contains  a post-office,  named 
Bloomer  Centre.  Pop.  t'2S. 

BLOOMEh’S  PRAIRIE,  a post-township  ot  Chippewa  co., 
Wisccnsin,  about  60  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Hudson.  Pop.  200. 

BLOOM  PI  ELI),  a village  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  about 

18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Zanesville 

BLOOMFIELD,  a village  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana.,  about 
30  miles  E.  liy  N.  of  Evansville. 

BLOOMFIELD,  a village  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad.  5 miles  S.E.  of  Pontiac. 

BLOOMFIELD,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  840. 

BLOO.M  FIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a high  prairie,  1 mile  S.  of  Fox 
River,  70  miles  W.N.W.  of  Keokuk,  and  110  S.E.  of  Des 
Moines.  It  contains  3 churches,  1 new'spaper  office,  2 brick 
schtol-houses,  2 hotels.  13  stores,  besides  groceries,  and  sev- 
eral grist-mills  and  saw-mills.  Pop.  in  1860,  940;  in  1865, 
reported  to  be  1500. 

BLOOMFIELD,  a township  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  320. 

BLOOMFIELD,  a township,  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Waushara  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  516. 

BLOOMFIELD,  a township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  460. 

BLOOMFIELD,  a township  of  Nevada  co.,  California, 
about  11  miles  N.E.  of  Nevada,  contains  the  village  of  North 
Bloomfield.  Pop.  927. 

BLOOMFIELD,  a post-village  of  Sonoma  co.,  California, 
16  miles  S.IV.  of  Santa  Rosa.  It  has  several  stores.  Pop. 
In  1864,  about  150. 

BLOOM  GARDEN,  a post-village  of  Maries  co , Missouri, 
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on  the  Gasconade  River,  about  35  miles  S.S.^.  :t  J.>ilar»o» 
City. 

BLOOMINGDALE,  a post-township  of  Van  Buren  co^ 
Mirliigan,  45  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Grand  Rapids  Pop.  627. 

BLOOMINGDALE,  a post-village  of  Vernon  ro.,  Wiscon 
sin,  about  27  miles  E.S.E.  of  La  Crosse. 

BLOOMING  GROVE,  a township  of  Dana  co.,  Wisccnsiu, 
about  3 miles  E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  710. 

BLOOMING  GROVE,  a township  of  AVaseca  co.,  Minne- 
sota. Pop.  345. 

BLO  »MING  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.,  Kansas,  on 
the  Osage  River,  about  66  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lawrence. 

BLOOMINGRORT,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indi- 
ana, about  17  miles  N.N.AV^.  of  Richmond. 

BLOOMINGTON,  a village  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, .about  8 miles  S.W.  of  Clearfield. 

BLOOMINGTON,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  about 
33  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dayton.  Pop.  114. 

BLOOMINGTON,  a post-village  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minne- 
sota, in  Bloomington  towmship,  and  on  the  Minnesota  River, 
about  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Minue<apolis.  Pop.  of  township,  424. 

BLOOMINGTON,  a township  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
145. 

BLOOMINGTON,  a township  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  1556. 

BLOOMINGTON,  a village  of  Douglas  co.,  Kansas,  on 
Rock  Creek,  8 or  9 miles  S.W.  of  Lawrence. 

BLOOMINGTON,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon,  on 
the  Luckamute  River,  about  14  miles  S.E.  of  Dallas. 

BLOUNTSVILLE,  a ]>ost-village  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana, 
about  13  miles  N.E.  of  Newcastle. 

BLUE  EARTH,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Minnesota,  has 
an  area  of  about  760  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Minnesota  River,  intersected  by  the  Blue 
Earth  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Maple,  the  Watonwan 
and  other  streams.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  diversi 
fied  by  numerous  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  highly  produc- 
tive. A large  proportion  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  prai 
rie,  among  which  woodlands  are  profusely  distributed. 
Limestone  is  found  in  the  county.  Capital,  .Mankato.  Pop. 
4803. 

BLUE  EARTH  CITY,  the  capital  of  Faribault  co..  Mil 
nesota,  is  situated  on  the  Blue  Earth  River,  about  42  mile. 
S.  by  W.  of  Mank.ato,  and  100  miles  in  a direct  line  S.S.W 
of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  in  1860,  317. 

BLUE  GR  ASS,  a township  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1039. 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN,  a post-office  of  Calaveras  or  Alpine 
CO.,  California,  42  miles  E.  of  .Mokelumne  Hill. 

BLUE  RAPIDS,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Kansas 
on  the  Big  Blue  River,  about  13  miles  S.  of  Marysville 
Bop.  of  Blue  Rapids  township,  639. 

BLUE  RIDGE,  a township  of  Piatt  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  07' 

BLUE  RIVER,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1060. 

BLUE  RIVER,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop. 1059. 

BLUE  RIVER,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 

866. 

BLUE  RIVER,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Grant  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  444. 

BLUE  SPRING  CITY,  a post-village  of  Gage  co.,  Ne- 
braska, on  the  Big  Blue  River,  about  65  miles  S.W.  of  Ne- 
braska City. 

BLUFF  CITY,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Great  Western  Railroad,  51  miles  W.  of  Springfield,  and  4 
or  5 miles  Hi.  of  the  Illinois  River. 

BLUFF  CITY,  a post-village  of  Gasre  co.,  Nebraska,  near 
the  Big  Blue  River,  about  65  miles  S.W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

BLUFF  CREEK,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
675. 

BLUFFTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Winneshiek 
CO.,  Iowa.  The  village  is  on  the  Ui)per  Iowa  River,  about  12 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Decorah.  Bop.  466. 

BLUM  FI  ELD,  a post-township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan, 
about  8 miles  E.  of  Saginaw  City.  Pop.  557. 

BLUNT,  a township  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1349. 

BOAR  DM  AN,  a township  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  contains 
El  Kader,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  840. 

BOARDMAN,  a small  post-village  of  St.  Croix  co.,  ATis- 
consin. 

BOAZ,  a small  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Eagle  River,  8 miles  W.  of  Richland  Centre. 

BODE'GA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Sonoma  co., 
Calif  trnia,  on  or  near  the  ocean,  about  60  miles  N.W.of  San 
Francisco.  It  has  several  stores.  Pop.  of  the  township, 924. 

BODIE,  or  BODIE’S  BLUFF,  a mining  district  or  village 
in  Mono  co.,  California,  about  9 miles  W.  of  Aurora,  Ne- 
vada. Gold  and  silver  are  found  here. 

BOGARD,  a post-township  of  Daviess  co.,  Indiana,  about 
24  miles  E.N.E.  of  A’hicennes.  Pop.  917- 

B >ISfiE,  or  BOISE,  a county  in  the  S.  central  or  S.W. 
part  of  Idaho.  It  is  drained  by  the  Payette  River  and  sev- 
eral creeks.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is  mountainous. 
The  county  contains  forests  of  pine.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  employed  in  mining  gold.  There  are  about  8 quartz- 
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raiilij  in  operation  in  this  county.  The  principal  mining 
towns  are  Idaho  City,  Placerville,  Centreville  and  Pioneer 
City.  Capital,  Idaho  City.  Pop.  in  1861,  15,158.  Since 
that  date  its  limits  have  been  reduced  by  the  formation  of 
Ada  comity. 

B0ISEJ5,  or  B0IS15  CITY,  the  capital  of  Idaho,  and 
county  seat  of  Ada  county,  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Boisee  Kiver,  about  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Idaho  City, 
and  about  370  miles  in  a direct  line  .V.N.E.  of  Carson  City, 
Neva<la.  Lat.  43°  34'  N ; Lon.  about  116°  W.  It  became 
the  capital  of  the  territory  in  the  latter  part  of  1864. 
Gold  and  silver  are  tuund  in  the  vicinity.  One  newspaper 
is  published  here.  Pop.  in  1865  about  llOO. 

BOISEE,  or  B0IS£  RIVKR,  sometiuies  called  BIG  WOOD 
RIVER,  rises  in  the  Salmon  Mountains,  in  the  S.  central 
part  of  Idaho ; flows  westward  through  Ada  county,  and 
enters  the  Lewis  or  Snake  River  on  the  W.  border  of  the 
territorv.  (See  next  article.) 

BOISEE  BASIN,  a mining  district  of  Idaho,  near  the 
Boisee  River,  contains  jdacer  gold  mines  and  quartz  lodes, 
wliich  are  among  the  richest  in  the  territory.  It  includes 
the  towns  of  Idaho  City,  Placerville  and  Pioneer  City.  It 
is  Said  to  be  well  timbered. 

BOISFORT,  or  BOISTFORT,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co., 
Wiushington  territory,  10  miles  S.  \V'.  of  Claquato. 

BOLIN  AS,  bo-lee'nas,  a post-village  and  township  of 
\ Marin  co.,  California.  The  village  is  on  or  near  the  sea,  10 
miles  W.  of  San  Rjifael.  It  has  several  stores.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  508. 

BOLIVAR,  a village  of  Jefferson  co..  West  Virginia,  near 
the  Shenandoah  River,  about  1 mile  S.W.  of  Harper’s 
Ferry.  Pop.  1130. 

BOLIVAR  HEIGHTS,  Jefferson  co..  West  Virginia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  adjacent  to  Harper  s Ferry. 

BOLLINGER,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Missouri,  has 
an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Whitewater  or  Little  River,  and  Castor  Creek.  The  sur- 
face is  broken  or  hilly;  the  soil  is  said  to  be  fertile  and 
well  wooded.  This  county  contains  iron  ore  and  extensive 
beds  of  Kaolin.  Capital,  Dallas.  Pop.  7371. 

BOLTON,  or  BOLTON’S  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  Hinds 
co.,  Mississippi,  on  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  Railroad,  27 
miles  E.  of  Vicksburg. 

BOLTON  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Wis- 
consin, 6 miles  N.E.  of  West  Bend.  It  has  3 mills,  several 
stores,  and  36  dwellings.  Pop.  about  150. 

Bf'ND,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  925. 

BlNDVILLE,  a post-ortice  of  Bennington  co.,  Vermont, 
about  36  miles  N.E.  of  Bennington. 

BONHOMME,  a post-village  of  Jayne  co.,  Dakota,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  about  36  miles  E.  by  S.  of  'Vanktoii. 

BONITA,  a village  of  Otter  Tail  co.,  Minnesota,  .situated 
at  the  S.W.  end  of  Otter  Tail  Lake. 

BON.nER,  or  BONNERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Jackson 
parish,  Louisiana,  about  70  miles  E.  of  Shreveport. 

BOOMER,  a township  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
275. 

BOON  E,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Pop.  1614. 

BOONE,  a post-township  of  Dallas  co.,  Iowa,  12  miles  W. 
of  Des  .Moines  City.  Pop.  577. 

BOON  E,  a township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  46.3. 

BOONE  HILL,  or  BOON  HILL,  a post-village  of  Johnson 
CO.,  North  Carolina,  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  12  miles 
N.  . of  Ooldsborough. 

BOONESBORO,  or  BOONSBORO,  a post-village  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  Arkansas,  about  26  miles  S.W.  of  Fayetteville. 

BOONESBOROUGH,  or  BOONSBOROUGH,  a post-vil- 
lage, capital  of  Boone  co.,  Iowa,  is  .situated  about  2 miles 
E.  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  and  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Des 
Moines  City.  It  is  on  the  Cedar  Rapids  and  the  Missouri 
River  Railroiul,  which  is  completed  to  this  point. 

B »ONEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Tisluiiningo  co.,  Missis- 
sijjpi,  on  the  Mobile  and  i )hio  Railroad,  26  miles  S.  of  Corinth. 

B JON  VILLE,  a mining  village  of  Owyhee  co..  Idaho,  on 
Jordan  Creek,  about  2 miles  below  Kuby  City.  It  has  2 
general  stores. 

BOS'COBEL,  a thriving  post-village  of  Grant  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  the  left  (S.E.)  hank  of  the  Wi.scon.sin  diver,  and 
on  the  .Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad, 70  miles  W. 
of  .Madison.  It  has  sever.il  stores  and  is  a depot  lor  pro- 
duce. The  river  is  navigable  by  steamboats. 

B tSCOBEL,  a fractional  township  of  Grant  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, contiiins  the  village  of  Boscolicl.  Pop  665. 

BOSQUE,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Te.xas,  has 
an  area  of  about  950  sqn.ire  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  llr.izos  River,  and  intei'sected  by  the  Bos(iue  River. 
Capital,  .Meridian.  Pop.  2605,  of  whom  293  were  slaves. 

BOSTON,  a village  of  Halifax  co„  Virginia,  on  the  Rich- 
moml  and  Danville  Railroad, and  on  the  Dan  River,  31  miles 
K.  by  N.  of  Danville. 

BOSTON,  a post-village  of  Nelson  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Lebanon  Branch  Rjiilroatl,  35  miles  S.  of  Louisville. 

BOSTON,  a village  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  .Michigan,  about  15 
miles  S.E.  ol  JCaiamazoo. 
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BOSTON,  a post-villagu  of  Wayne  co.,  Indiana,  in  Boston 
township,  8 or  9 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Richmond. 

BOULDER,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Colorado,  has  an 
area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Boulder 
Creek.  The  Rocky  Mountain  chain  extends  along  the 
western  border  of  the  county.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  fertile. 
Productive  gold  mines  are  worked  in  the  western  part  of 
this  county,  which  also  contains  iron  ore  and  roofing  slate. 
Capital,  Boulder  City. 

BOULDER,  a post-township  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  about  22 
miles  N.E.  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Pop.  500. 

BOULDER  CITY,  a i)ost-town,  capital  of  Boulder  co., 
Colorado  is  situated  on  Boulder  Creek,  at  the  E.  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Denver  City.  It 
contains  2 churches,  3 stores,  and  2 hotels.  There  are  rich 
gold  mines  .about  12  miles  W.  of  this  town.  Pop.  about  900. 

BOULDER  CREEK,  in  the  S W.  part  of  Montana,  is  an 
attluent  of  the  Madison  Fork  of  the  Missouri.  It  flows 
uorthciistward. 

BOUNTIFUL,  a village  of  Davis  co  , Utah,  about  10  miles 
N.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  has  several  stores.  Pop.  in  1860. 868. 

BOURBON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Kansas,  border- 
ing on  Missouri,  has  an  area  of  720  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Little  Osage  and  IMarmaton  Rivers.  The 
surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level ; the  soil  is  fertile.  It 
contains  a large  portion  of  prairie  and  has  timber  dis- 
tributed along  the  streams.  Capital,  Vort  Scott.  Pop.  6101. 

BOUliBON,  a post-village  in  Bourbon  township,  Marshall 
co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wjiyne  and  Chicago 
Railroad,  about  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Plymouth.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 1757. 

BOURBON,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Mi.^souri,  on 
the  railroad  which  connects  St.  Louis  with  Holla,  77  miles 
S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

BOURBONNAIS,  a township  of  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Kankakee  River.  Pop.  2205. 

BOVINA,  a township  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Appleton.  Pop.  214. 

BOWDEN,  a station  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  Wilmington 
and  Weldon  Railroad,  60  miles  N.  of  Wilmington. 

BOWDON,  or  BOWDEN,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co., 
Georgia,  about  56  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Atlanta.  Frea  popula- 
tion, 304. 

BO  WERBANK,  a post-township  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine, 
about  7 miles  N.  of  Dover.  Pop.  101. 

BOWLING,  a township  of  Rock  Island  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
755. 

BOWNE,  a township  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  743. 

BOX  ELDER,  a large  county  forming  the  N.W'.  ex- 
tremity of  Utah,  bordering  on  Idaho  and  Nevada.  It  i» 
drained  by  the  Bear  River  and  Holmes’  Creek.  It  contaiiii 
but  little  arable  land.  The  northern  half  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  is  included  in  this  county.  Capital,  Brigham  City. 
Pop.  1608. 

BOYD,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kentucky,  bordering 
Ohio  and  W'est  Virginia;  has  an  area  of  about  230  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Ohio  River,  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  Big  Sandy.  The  suiface  is  uneven ; the 
soil  in  some  parts  if,  productive.  Pop.  6044, 

BOYER,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  44.3. 

BOYERSTOWN.  or  BOYERTOWN,  a post-village  of 
Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  18  miles  E.  of  Reading. 

BOYNTON,  a post-township  of  Tazewell  co.,  Illinois, 
about  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  586. 

BRACEVILLE,  a post  township  of  Grundy  co.,  Illinois, 
about  20  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Joliet.  Pop.  667. 

BRACKEN,  or  BRACKETT(?),  a village  of  Kinney  co., 
Texiis,  about  125  W.  of  San  Antonio. 

BRADFORD,  a station  on  the  Louisville,  New  Albany 
and  Chicago  Railroad,  in  White  co.,  Indiana,  31  miles  N.  of 
Laffiyette. 

BRADFORD,  a tow'nship  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1253. 

BRADFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chickasaw 
CO.,  Iowa,  iibout  30  miles  N.  of  Cedar  Falls,  Pop.  898. 

BRADFORD,  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Colorado,  about  20 
miles  S.  W.  of  Denver. 

BRADSHAW,  a post-village  of  Giles  co.,  Tennessee, 
about  76  miles  S.  of  Niusliville. 

BRADY,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
701. 

BRADY,  a post-township  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Michigan, 
about  70  miles  S.  U'.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  1011. 

BUADV,  a township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  278. 

BItANDON,  a post-village  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa,  about 
10  miles  N.  of  Vinton. 

BR.ANDON,  a township  of  .lackson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1022. 

BRANDON,  a small  i)o8t-village  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wi* 
consin.on  the  railroad  which  connects  Berlin  with  Waupun 
20  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Berlin,  and  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Fond 
du  Lac. 

Bit ANDONVILLE,  a po.st-villago  of  Preston  co.,  IVest 
Virginia,  about  15  miles  N.  ot  Kingwood.  Pop.  165 

BRANDY  CITY,  a mining  camp  of  Sierra  co.,  California 
Pop.  125. 

BRANDY  STATION,  a post-ofllce  of  Culpeppr  r co.,  Vir 
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rnia,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  56  miles 
W.  of  Alexandria. 

BRANT,  a township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  88. 
BRASIIEAR,  a post-village  of  St.  Mary’s  Parish,  Louisi- 
ana, on  the  Atchafalaya  River,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  and 
Opelousas  Railroad,  80  miles  W.S.W.  of  New  Orleans. 

BRATTON,  a township  of  Mifflin  co..  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 

T02. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Caldwell  co.,  Mis- 
B(  ari,  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  61  miles  E. 
of  St.  Joseph. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Andy  Johnson  co., 
Miiuiesota,  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sioux  Wood  River,  about  125  miles  W.  of  Crow  Wing. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  apost-village  of  Summitco., Colorado, 

Is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  70 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Denver. 

BREMEN,  a post-village  of  McLean  co.,  Kentucky,  about 
40  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Hopkinsville. 

BRE\IEN.  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  a station  on  the  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  Railroad,  2.3  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

BRI'.NTON,  a village  of  Anoka  co.,  Minnesota,  about  24 
miles  N.  of  St.  Anthony. 

BRENTWOOD,  a po.-.t-village  of  Williamson  co.,  Tennes- 
see, on  a railroad,  9 miles  .8.  of  Nashville. 

BRICKTON,  a post-oflice  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  on  a rail- 
road, 13  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

BRIDAL  VEIL  FALLS,  California.  See  Pohoxo. 
BRIDGEBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Burlington  co.,  New 
Jersey,  on  Rancocas  Creek,  2 miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
about  12  miles  E.N.K.  of  Camden. 

BRIDGE  CREEK,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Eau  Clair 
CO,,  AVisconsin.  Pop.  480. 

BRIDGEHAMPTON,  a township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  334. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a post-village  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Cass  River,  and  on  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 
road, 26  miles  N.N.W.  of  Flint. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  Railroad,  9 miles  W.S.W. 
of  Inilianapolis. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a post-village  of  Lawience  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississipi)i  Railroad,  14  miles  W.  of  Vincennes. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a station  on  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

BRIDG EPORT,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co..  Wisconsin,  ! 
on  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  on  the  .Milwaukee  and  Prairie 
dll  Chien  Railroad,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Prairie  du  Chieu.  It  has 
2 warehouses.  Pop.  75. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a post-village  of  Mono  co.,  California, 
about  260  miles  S.E.  of  Sacramento, 

BRIDGEPORT,  a village  and  township  of  Nevada  co , 
California,  about  7 miles  AV.N.W.  of  Nevada.  Pop.  2686, 
mostly  engaged  iu  gold-mining. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a post  village  and  township  of  Polk  co., 
Oregon,  8 miles  S.  of  Dallas.  Total  population,  228. 

BRIDGETON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Newaygo 
co.,  Michigan.  The  village  is  on  the  Muskegon  River, 
about  31  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  225. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a post-township  of  Aroostook  co., 
Maine,  about  130  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  491, 
BRIDGEW’ATER,  a township  of  Rice  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop. 474. 

BRIGGS,  a township  of  Sherburne  co..  Minnesota.  Pop.  51. 
BRIGGSVILLE,  a iiost-village  of  Marquette  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  county,  about  11  miles 
N.W.  of  Portage  City.  It  has  1 church,  3 stores,  and  1 saw- 
mill. Pop.  about  200. 

BRIGII AAI  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Box  Elder  co  , 
Utah,  near  Bear  River,  about  60  miles  N.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Pop.  in  1860,  975. 

BRIGHTON,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Missouri,  about 
24  miles  N.of  Springlield. 

BRIGHTON,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  73. 
BRIGHTON,  a post-township  of  Sacramento  co.,  Califor- 
nia, on  the  S.  side  of  the  American  River,  and  on  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Railroad,  about  5 miles  E.  of  Sacramento.  It 
contains  2 churches  and  2 stores.  Pop.  762. 

BRILLION,  a post-township  of  Calumet  co.,  Wisconsin. 
It  is  situated  about  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Appleton,  Pop. 
300. 

BRISTOE,  or  BRISTOE  STATION,  a post-village  of  Prince 
William  co.,  Virginia,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail- 
road, 4 miles  W.S.W.  of  Manassas  Junction. 

BRISTOL,  a post- village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tennessee,  on  the 
line  between  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  15  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Abingdon,  and  130  miles  E.N.E,  of  Knoxville.  The  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  Railroad  connects  here  with  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad. 

BRISTOL,  a po8t-vi”age  and  township,  capital  of  Worth 
CO.,  Iowa,  about  l28  miles  in  a direct  line  N.  by  E.  of  Des 
Moines.  It  has  1 store,  1 steam  saw-mill,  and  1 school. 
Pop.  about  100;  of  the  township,  in  1860,  372. 

BRISTOL,  a township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota,  borders 
on  the  st.')*^"  of  Iowa.  Pon  577. 
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BRISTOL  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Fillmore  co., 

BOta,  about  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rochester. 

BRISTOAV  STATION,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  5 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Bowling  Green. 

BROADFORD,  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,Pennsylvanin,  on 
the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  R.R.,  2 m.  N.ofConnellsville. 

BROADWAY,  a post-village  of  Warren  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Pi.hatcong  Creek  and  the  Morris  Canal,  about  8 
miles  S.  of  Belvidere.  It  has  1 woollen  mill  and  1 grist-mill. 

BROADWAY,  or  BROADAVAY  DEPOT,  a post-village  of 
Rockin'iham  co.,A  irginia,  about  34  miles  N.N.E.  of  Staunton. 

BROADWELL,a  post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  22  miles  N.N.E  of  Lexington. 

BROADWELL,  a post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  21  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Springfield. 

BRODHEAD,  or  BROADHEAD,a  flourishing  post-village 
of  Green  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Sugar  River,  and  on  the  rail- 
road from  Janesville  to  Monroe.  18  miles  W.  by  S of  .Janes- 
ville. It  has  several  churches,  3 stores,  a large  grist-mill,  a 
steam  planing-mill,  and  about  100  houses. 

Bi;ONSON,  a post-village  in  Bronson  township.  Branch 
CO.,  Michigan,  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  66  miles 
W.  of  Adrian. 

BRONSON,  a post-village  of  Levy  co.,  Florida,  on  the  Flo- 
rida Railroad,  about  140  miles  S.F..  of  Tallehassee. 

BKOOKDALE,  a post-village  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 4 or  5 miles  W.  of  Groat  Bend. 

BROOK  FIE  I.D,  a post-township  of  Eaton  co.,  Michigan, 
about  21  miles  S.S.M  . of  Lansing.  Pop.  821. 

BItOOKFIELD,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  14  miles  S.E.  of 
Indianapolis. 

BROOKFIELD,  a township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
876. 

BROOKFIELD,  a flourishing  iiost-village  of  Linn  co., 
Missouri,  situated  in  a fertile  prairie,  on  the  Hannibal  and 
St.  Josejih  Railroad,  104  miles  W.  of  Hannibal,  and  102  miles 
E.  of  St.  Josei)h.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  stations  between 
the  cities  just  named.  It  contains  an  engine-house  and 
machine-shop  of  the  railroad,  1 or  2 churches,  2 hotels, about 
5 general  stores.  1 tobacco-factory.  &c.  Fii’st  settled  about 
1859,  mostly  by  eastern  people.  Pop.  about  550. 

BROOK  HELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Clinton  co., 
Iowa,  about  36  miles  S.  of  Dubuque.  Total  poi)ulation,  643. 

BROOKFIELD  JUNCTION,  a village  of  Waukesha  co., 
AVisconsin,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Rail- 
road, where  it  connects  with  the  Milwaukee  and  \\  a ter  town 
Railroad,  14  miles  A\ . of  Alilwaukee. 

BROOKING,  a county  iu  the  E S.E.  part  of  Dakotah,  bor- 
dering on  Minnesota,  has  an  ai’ea  of  about  2500  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Big  Sioux  River,  and  the  Lac 
qui  Parle  River.  The  surface  is  diversified.  The  census  of 
1860  furnishes  no  information  respecting  this  county. 

BROOKLIN,  or  BROOK  LY^N,  a township  of  Hennepin 
CO.,  Minnesota,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Pop.  608. 

BRGOKLIN,  a township  of  Mower  co.,  Minnesota,  Pop. 
189. 

BROOKLYN,  a post-village  oi  Alorgan  co.,  Indiana,  about 
24  miles  S.S.AA'.  of  Indianapolis. 

BROOKLY’'N,  a township  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1324. 
BROOKLYN,  a thriving  posl-Village  of  Poweshiek  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Alissuuri  Railroad,  110  miles 
AY.  of  Davenport.  It  is  .situated  in  a rich  prairie,  1 mile 
from  good  timber.  It  contains  2 churches,  4 or  5 stores, 
and  a steam-mill.  Pop.  about  500. 

BROOKLYN,  a post-township,  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Green  co.,  AA'isconsin,  on  Sugar  River,  about  18  miles  ^ 
of  Aladison.  Pop.  1060. 

BROOK LY’N,  a township  of  Green  Lake  co.,  AATsconsin, 
contains  the  village  of  Dartlbrd,  and  includes  about  half  oi 
Green  Lake.  Pop  962. 

BROOKLYN,  a village  of  Douglas  co.,  Kansas,  about  11 
miles  S.  of  Lawrence. 

BROOKLY'N,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.,  Kansas. 
BROOKLYN,  a township  of  Alameda  co.,  California,  con- 
tains the  village  of  Brooklyn.  Pop.  1341, 

BROOKLYN,  a j)ost-village  of  Alameda  co.,  California,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  op])Osite  the  city  of 
that  name,  which  is  10  miles  distant.  It  is  connected  with 
San  Francisco  by  railroad  and  steamboats.  It  has  4 
churches  and  several  schools.  Pop.  about  300  or  4o0. 

BROOKS,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Georgia,  bor^ 
dering  on  Florida,  has  an  area  of  about  .'i.fiO  sijuare  miles 
It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  AVithlacoochee  Rixer, 
and  intersected  by  the  Ocupilco  River.  The  surface  is  level, 
and  the  soil  sandy.  Pop.  • 356. 

BROOKS,  a township  of  Newaygo  co.,  AI  ichigan.  Pop.  571 
BROOK VILLE,  a post-  village  of  Noxubee  co , M ississiijpi, 
on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  27  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

BROOKAHLLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio 
on  the  Dayton  and  Western  Railroad,  13  jniles  W.N.W.  o^ 
Dayton. 
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TROOKYILLE,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa,  8 or 
I miles  W.N.W  of  Fairfield. 

BROOKVILLE,  a post-village  of  St.  Croix  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  Eau  Galle  River,  about  27  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Hudson. 

BROTIIERTOWN,  a post-township  of  Calumet  co.,  Wis- 
'T'ensin,  on  Winnebago  Lake  about  14  miles  N.E.  of  Fond 
du  Lac.  Pop.  1367. 

BROWN,  a new  county  in  the  central  part  of  Texas,  has 
nn  area  of  about  1050  sipiare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S by  the  Colorado  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Pecan 
River.  Pop.  244. 

BROWN,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Minnesota,  has  an 
area  of  about  450  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tlie  N.E. 
by  the  Minnesota  River  and  intersected  by  the  Big  Cotton- 
wood River.  The  surface  is  diversified  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  sugar  maple  is  found  in  this  county.  Capital,  New 
Ului.  Pop.  2339. 

BROWN,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kansas,  bordering 
on  Nebraska,  has  an  area  of  about  650  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  S.  Fork  of  the  Nemaha,  and  by  the  Grass- 
hopper and  Wolf  Rivers.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diversi- 
fied; the  soil  is  fertile.  It  contains  a number  of  prairies. 
Capital,  Hiawatha.  Pop.  2667.  j 

BROWN,  a township  of  Vinton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  874. 

BROWN,  a township  of  Manistee  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  220. 

BROWN,  a township  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
2148. 

BROWN,  a township  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  995. 

BROWN'S  VALLKV,  a post-village  of  Yuba  co.,  Califor- 
nia, 12  miles  N.E.  of  Marysville.  Here  are  sevei'al  quartz 
mills. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a village  of  Cabell  co..  West  Virginia, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  about  24  miles  above  Ironton,  Ohio. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a village  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio,  about 
14  miles  M'.N.W.  of  Cadiz. 

BR0W.\S\  ILLE,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  about  27 
miles  N.E.  of  Marietta. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a village  of  Kent  co..  Michigan,  on  the 
Thorn  Apple  River  about  55  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Lansing. 
The  name  of  the  post-office  is  North  Brownsville. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Rai.'in  River,  about  11  miles  N.N.E  of  Adrian. 

BROWNSVILLR,  a post-village  of  Saline  co.,  Missouri, 
on  1 famine  River  about  40  miles  W.  of  Booneville. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a post-village  in  Brownsville  township. 
He  uston  CO.,  Minnesota,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River  about  11  miles  below  the  city  of  La  Crosse,  and  33 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Winona.  It  has  several  stores  and  ware- 
houses for  grain.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  ISt  0.  842. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Yuba  co.,  California,  30 
miles  N.N.E.  of  iMarysville. 

BROWNSVIl.LE,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon,  on 
‘he  Calapooya  River,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Albany.  It  has  4 
general  stores,  a grist-mill,  a woollen-mill,  and  a sash  and 
blind  factory.  Pop.  about  350. 

BROWNTOWN.a  township  of  Josephine  c#,  Oregon.  Pop. 
222. 

BROWNVILLE,  a flourishing  post-town,  capital  of  Ne- 
maha co„  Nebraska,  is  situated  on  the  Missouri  River, 
about  125  miles  below  Omaha  Cit}%  and  124  miles  above 
Saint  Joseph,  Missouri.  It  contains  (1864)  3 churches,  I 
bank,  2 printing  office.s,  a United  States  Land  office,  21 
stores,  1 flour-mill,  and  2 saw-mills.  The  site  is  30  or  40 
feet  above  the  water,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides  except 
the  East  by  bluffs  which  approach  very  near  to  the  river. 
Brownville  was  incorporated  as  a city  in  1864.  Pop.  in 
1860,  425. 

BROWNWOOD,  a post-village  of  Brown  co.,  Texas. 

BRUCE,  a township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1239. 

BRUCE,  a township  of  Benton  co..  Iowa.  Pop.  193. 

BRUCEPORT,  a post-village  of  Pacific  co.,  Washington 
Territory,  on  Shoal  water  Bay,  50  miles  in  a direc^line  W.S.  W. 
of  Olympia.  It  has  2 or  3 stores 

BRUNOT,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Missouri,  about  18 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Greenville. 

BRUNSWICK,  a township  of  Eau  Clair  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Chippewa  River.  Pop.  288. 

BRUNSWICK,  a post-village,  capital  Kanabec  co.,  Min- 
nesota, on  Snake  River,  about  64  miles  N.  of  St.  Anthony. 
Pop.  in  1860.  30. 

BRUSH  CREEK,  a village  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Michigan, 
on  the  Paw  Paw  River,  about  27  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Kala- 
mazoo. 

BRUSH  CREEK,  a township  of  Faribault  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  48. 

BRUSH  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Butte  co.,  California, 
23  miles  N.E.  of  Oroville. 

BRUSSELS,  a post-township  of  Door  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
i4  miles  N.E.  of  Green  Bay.  Pop.  953. 

BUC1IAN.\N,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Virginia,  bor- 
dering on  Kentucky,  has  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Louisa  I\.*k  and  the  Russell  Fork  of 
Ihe  Sandy  River,  and  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Cum- 
berland Mountain.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Pop.  *2793. 


BUCHANAN,  a new  county  in  the  N.  central  part  of 
Texas,  has  an  area  of  about  900  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos  River,  and  also 
drained  by  Caddo  and  Hubbard  Creeks.  Pop.  230. 

BUCHANAN,  a post-village,  caiiital  of  Haralson  ce., 
Georgia,  about  50  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Atlanta. 

BUCHANAN,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Texas,  about 
50  miles  S.W.  of  Dallas. 

BUCHANAN,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa,  Pop. 
1234. 

BUCHANAN,  a township  of  Page  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  857. 

BUCHANAN,  a township  of  La  Crosse  co.,  Wiscon.-iu. 
Pop.  546. 

BUCHANAN,  a post-township  of  Outagamie  oo.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  right  bank  of  Fox  River,  about  4 miles  E.  of 
Ap]  deton.  Pop.  334. 

BUCHANAN,  a township  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wisconsin 
Pop.  1130. 

BUCHANAN,  a village  of  Dodge  co.,  Minnesota,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Zumbro  River  about  20  miles  N.W.  of  Ro- 
chester. 

BUCHANAN,  a village  of  Lake  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
N.W.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  about  25  miles  N.E.  of  Supe- 
1 rior  City. 

BUCHANAN,  a post-village  of  Platte  co.,  Nebraska,  near 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Platte  J liver,  about  62  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Omaha  City. 

BUCK,  a township  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois.  Pop,  740. 

BUL  K CREEK,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1659. 

BUCKEYE,  a village  of  Shasta  co.,  California,  about  6 
miles  N.E.  of  Shasta. 

BUCKEYE,  a post-village  of  Yolo  co.,  California,  13  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Woodland. 

BUCKHART,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1274. 

BUCKINGHAM,  a township  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  196. 

BUG  KLIN,  a post- village  of  Linn  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  94  miles  W.  of  Hannibal. 

BUCKNER,  a village  of  Sacramento  co.,  California,  about 
10  miles  S.  E.  of  Sacramento. 

BUCK  RANCH,  a post-village  of  Plumas  co.,  California, 
16  miles  W.  of  Quincy. 

BUCKTUN,  a post-village  of  Warren  co  , Virginia,  on  the 
Jlanassas  Gap  Railroad,  5 miles  VV.  of  Front  Royal. 

BUDA,  a post-office  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois,  on  a railroad 
12  miles  VV'.j^.W.  of  Princeton. 

BUEL.  a post-township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigan,  about  8 
miles  W.  of  Lexington. 

BURN  A VIST  .A,  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  central  part 
of  Iowa,  contains  576  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Racoon  and  Little  Sioux  Rivers,  the  latter  of  which  is  an 
affluent  of  the  Missouri.  Pop.  57. 

BUENAVISTA,atownshipof  Jasperco.,  Iowa.  Pop. 751. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a post-township  of  Portage  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, about  7 miles  S E.  of  Stanton.  Pop.  428. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  River.  Pop.  963. 

BUEN.A  VISTA,  a village  of  Amador  co.,  California,  IS 
miles  S.W.  of  Jackson. 

BUENA  VISTA  BAR,  a mining  village  of  Boisee  co., 
Idaho,  on  Moore’s  Creek  about  1 or  2 miles  below  Idaho  City. 
Here  are  gold  mines.  The  Directory  for  1865  enumerates 
250  adult  residents  of  this  place. 

BUFFALO,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Wisconsin,  bor- 
dering on  Minnesota,  has  an  area  of  about  650  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Chippewa,  intersected  by  the  Buffalo,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Trempealeau  and  Eagle  Rivers.  The  sur- 
face is  diversified ; the  soil  is  productive.  Capital,  Alma. 
Pop.  3864. 

BUFFALO,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Nebraska,  has 
an  area  of  about  2000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  the  Platte  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Loup  Fork, 
and  by  the  South  Branch  of  that  stream.  The  surface  is 
somewhat  diversified:  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  productive. 
Pop.  114. 

BUFFALO  [continuetl  from  page  312]. 
name  of  commerce.  The  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  trade  which  has  been  gradually  aug- 
mented to  its  present  extent.  The  completion  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  canal  has  made  it  with  the  lakes  the 
great  water  highway  between  the  West  and  Northwest  and 
the  seaboard  market.  The  capacity  of  this  canal  when  first 
completed  was  only  sufficient  to  pass  boats  of  40  to  50  tons, 
but  now  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  250  tons.  A still  fur- 
ther proposed  enlargement  of  the  locks  will  give  it  a capa- 
city to  pass  vessels  of  600  tons  burthen.  Since  1840,  import- 
ant lines  of  railway  have  been  completed,  opening  commu- 
nication with  the  East  and  the  West,  and  with  all  the  im- 
portant places  in  the  British  Provinces  of  Canada.  The  Buf 
taloand  Ijake  Huron  Railway  unites  Buffaloand  Goderich  o.u 
Lake  Huron,  and  its  connections  with  tl^e  Great  W’estei  n and 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  in  Canada  unite  it  with  Montreal, 
Portland,  Quebec,  Toronto,  Sarnia  and  Detroit.  The  Now 
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York  Central  unites  it  with  Albany.  The  extensive  means 
of  communication  with  the  seaboard  cities,  the  British  Pro- 
vinces and  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
have  secured  to  Buffalo  an  important  rank  among  the  great 
commercial  cities  of  the  interior.  The  opening  of  the  Buf- 
falo Branch  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Bailroad  will 
give  rail  communication  with  the  coal  and  iron  mines  in 
McKean  county  and  the  oil  regions  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  locks,  when  completed,  will 
augment  the  commercial  facilities  of  Buffalo  fully  200  per 
cent.  This  is  an  important  point  for  ship-building,  and  a 
large  number  of  mechanics  are  employed  at  the  various  ship- 
yards in  this  branch  of  trade.  The  enrolled  and  licensed 
tonnage  in  the  District  of  Buffalo  from  1860  to  1863,  inclu- 
sive, was  as  follows : 


Class. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Steamers 

13 

9 

8 

10 

Propellers 

57 

48 

57 

64 

Tu-s 

32 

36 

66 

85 

Barks 

10 

9 

18 

26 

Brigs 

18 

19 

15 

14 

Schooners 

135 

118 

134 

149 

Sloops ... 





3 

4 

Scows 





5 

5 

Barges 

— 

- 

1 

15 

Totals 

265 

239 

307 

372 

Class. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

St  pa  m*»rs. 

10  ‘>61! 

7,598 

28,565 

2,613 

4.261 

5,753 

31,556 

4,766 

7.674 

5.090 

34,334 

3 438 

6.749 

38,267 

5,688 

12,683 

4,785 

38.891 

3 451 

Propellers.... 

Tn<rs 

Rarlfs  



5,633 

29,454 

Schooners 

330 

330 

Barges 

^ 

216 

1,979 

Totals 

90,139 

78.055 

96,106 

112,893 

The  first  vessel  registered  in  the  District  of  Buffalo  Creek 
was  under  date  of  May,  1817.  In  1849  there  were  registered 
in  this  district  163  vessels  of  all  classes  with  an  aggregate 
jonnage  of  42,265  tons.  The  following  will  show  the  en- 
trances and  clearances  of  foreign  and  American  vessels  with 
their  tonnage  at  this  port  for  the  year  1863 : 

SUMMARY  FOR  THE  YEAR  1863. 


f No. 

Tonnage, 

Crew. 

American  vessels  entered 

1,584 

1,381.096 

14,954 

Foreign  vessels  entered 

693 

68,243 

3,616 

Coasting  vessels  entered 

5,370 

1,928,747 

60,188 

Total  entered  for  the  year 

7,647 

3,378,086 

78,758 

American  vessels  cleared 

1,630 

1,. 358, 751 

14,887 

Foreign  vessels  cleared 

690 

67,9.33 

.3.647 

C oastiiig  vessels  cleared 

5,409 

1,953,133 

60,123 

Total  cleared  for  the  year.... 

7,729 

3,379.817 

78,657 

Grand  Total,  1863 

15.376 

6,757,903 

157,415 

The  total  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  was  in  1823, 
236;  in  1827,  572;  in  1841,  5290;  in  1851,  9050;  in  1853, 
8298. 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  West  by  lake  and  rail  in 
1863  is  estimated  at  $125,000,000.  The  value  of  the  iriiports 
from  Canada  during  the  same  year  was  $2,957,021,  which  is 
iuclud(‘d  in  the  previous  amount.  The  exports  to  Canada 
were  $607,769.  The  value  of  the  canal  imports  is  $56,214,614, 
and  the  estimated  value  of  the  imports  from  the  East  by  rail 
is  equal  to  .$75,000,000,  making  the  total  trade  $256,214,614 
for  the  year  1863  against  $125,000,000  in  the  year  1853.  The 
rabie  of  the  exports  by  canal  in  186:3  was  $56,644,792.  The 
ities  collected  on  imports  from  Canada  at  this  port  were 
hi  1843,  $1546:  1846,  $12,389 ; 1849,  $16,939 ; 1851,  $ )2,357 ; 
1852.  $69,623 : 1853,  $84,943 ; 1863,  under  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
♦6,509.6)3.  There  were collected  at  this  port  on  property  first 
chared  by  camd  in  1853,  $695,897 ; 1860,  $1,137,315;  1861, 
♦2,101,6;55;  1862,  $.3,084,082;  1863,  $2,682,335.  There  were 
received  at  this  port  grain  and  flour  estimated  as  wheat  in 
1836, 1,2.39.351  bushels:  1846,  13,366,167  bushels;  1856, 25,753,- 
1*0/  bushels:  1862. 72, 872,4.n4 bushel*;  1863, 64,735,510 bushels. 
There  fire  in  Buffalo  9 banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
140,000,  5 savings  institutions  and  upwards  of  75  fire,  ma- 
rine. and  other  insurance  companies  and  agencies.  The  as- 
sessed vfilue  o6  real  eistate  in  Buffalo  including  Black  Rock, 
with  which  it  was  incorporated  Jan.  1st,  1854,  is  $25,210,815, 
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and  personal  $6,528,045.  The  funded  debt  of  the  city  De»j 
31, 1864,  was  $654,500.  There  are  within  the  city  limits 29<} 
miles  of  .-streets,  of  which  53  miles  are  paved  at  a cost  of 
$1,.541,693 ; 64  miles  of  stone  side-walks  costing  $284,872; 
21 1 miles  of  plank  side-w;ilks  costing  $218,561,  and  55  miles 
of  sewerage  costing  $441,561.  A Wfiter  Company  with  f 
capital  stock  of  $400,000  supplies  the  city  -svitli  exi^ellent 
water  from  the  .Niagara  Iliver;  it  is  also  well  lighted  witb 
gas  in  all  of  its  priiicipfil  streets.  Among  the  hotels  are  tht- 
Mansion  House  and  Titffs  new  hotel  on  Mfiin  street;  thi 
Western  Hotel  on  the  Terrace;  the  Genesee  House  on  Gem^- 
see  street;  the  Courter  House  on  Erie  street;  the  Revere 
House  near  Niagara  Depot ; Bonny’s  Hotel,  corner  Wiishing- 
ton  and  Carroll  streets,  and  Blunier  s Hotel  on  Eagle  street 
An  incorporated  company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a large  first-class  hotel  to  take  the  plactf  of  tho 
American  and  Clarendon,  both  of  which  were  burnt,  and  tlie 
St.  James  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Young  Men’s  Asso- 
ciation. The  spacious  passenger  depots  of  the  New  York 
Centnil  Railroad  and  the  immense  freight  depots  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Erie  Railroads  are  particularly  worthy  of  mention- 
Tbere  are  60  steam  propellers  each  ranging  from  600  to  lOOC 
tons  burthen  and  a large  fleet  of  sail  vessels  engaged  during 
the  season  of  navigation  in  the  trade  between  Mii.s  aial  West- 
ern Lake  ports.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a fleet  of  150  ves- 
sels and  steamers  arrive  bei’e  from  the  West  dui'inga  j^eriod 
of  24  hours. 

Tho  following  table  will  show  the  receipt  and  value  of  a 
few  of  the  leading  articles  at  this  port  from  the  West  and 
Canada  for  the  years  indicated : 


1853. 

1863. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity- 

Value. 

Flour,  bbls 

983,837 

$6,394,940 

2.978.089 

$17,868,534 

Whe,it,  bushels. ... 

5,424,043 

6,671,672 

21,240.348 

21.240,000 

Wool,  bales 

45,830 

3.668,800 

25.098 

1,882.350 

Corn,  bushels 

3,665,793 

2,199,475 

20,086,952 

10,04:3,476] 

Luniiier,  feet 

89.294.789 

1,339,421 

107,527.698 

2.075,270 

Pork,  bbls 

102,548 

1.031,573 

303,584 

3,035.840 

Oats,  bush 

1,480.665 

.508,252 

7,322,187 

2,928,874 

Beef,  bbls 

69,776 

697,760 

151,605 

1,516,050 

Whisky,  bbls 

66,707 

667,070 

111.805 

1,341,660 

Cattle,  No 

20,466 

1,227.960 

27.181 

1,902,670 

Bacon,  lbs 

23,075,645 

1,846,051 

28,541.150 

2,854,115 

Leather,  rolls 

7,991 

199,775 

4.643 

116,070 

Oil,  bbls 

7.965 

238.950 

12.525 

501,000 

Butler,  lbs 

6,589,784 

988,467 

3,721,840 

558,276 

Lard,  lbs 

8,185,500 

818,550 

29,849,939 

2,984,993 

Cheese,  lbs 

5,377.800 

430,224 

223,348 

22,:33.5 

Tallow,  lbs 

762,810 

91.537 

5,396,466 

674,588 

Hides,  No 

98,009 

284,027 

19:3.257 

695,725 

Pnpppr  tnns 

1,068 

504.000 

8.270 

4,135,000 

Ashes,  casks 

11.553 

288,825 

3!i59 

’ 95,776 

5.748 

2 875.000 

Tobacco,  boxes.... 

5.030 

126!250 

10A95 

SSO^OOO 

Hogs.  No 

120.1:30 

1,228.380 

68,890 

688,900 

Seeds,  lbs 

37,018 

370,180 

1,5.500 

124,000 

Buffalo  originally  laid  out  by  the  Holland  Company  In 
1801,  became  in  1812  a military  post.  It  was  burnt  in  Dec. 
1813,  when,  of  the  200  houses  coniposiug  tlie  then  village, 
all  but  2 were  destroyed  by  the  British  and  Indians.  By  act 
of  Congress  $80,000  was  voted  to  compensate  the  sufferers  for 
the  loss  sustained.  In  April,  1832,  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  and  in  1852  the  charter  was  amended  so  as  to  include 
Black  Rock.  The  act  of  the  Legislature  was  ratified  by  the 
people  in  1853  and  on  the  first  dayof.Tanuary,  1854,  it  went 
into  operation.  The  city  united  is  d ivided  into  13  wards  and 
is  governed  by  a mayor  and  26  aldermen.  Pop.  in  1810, 
1508:  1820,  2095;  1830,8653;  1840,18,213;  1850,42,261 ; 1860, 
85.500,  and  in  1865  about  140.000. 

BUEFALO,  a township  of  I’eriy  co.,  Pennsylvania,  Pop. 

1002. 

BUFFALO,  a village  of  Randolph  co.,  Noi  th  Carolina,  on 
Deep  River  about  65  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

BUFFALO,  a post-village  of  Wright  co.,  Minnesota,  in 
Buffalo  township,  about  44  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop. 
of  the  township  600. 

BUFFALO,  a township  of  Rock  Island  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 

1220. 

BUFFALO,  a post  village,  capital  of  Dallas  co.,  Missouri, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a mound  or  eminence  4 miles  W. 
of  the  Niangua  River,  and  35  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 
It  contains  a court-house,  a jail,  and  1 church.  It  has  a 
fertile  prairie  on  all  sides  except  the  east.  Poj).  about  200. 

BUF  FA  1/0,  a village  and  township  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  12  miles  below  Davenport.  Pop. 
1129. 

BUFFALO,  a post-township  of  Buffalo  co.,  M isconsin,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  opjiosite  Winona,  and  about  5 miles 
below  Fountain  City..  Pop.  615. 

BUFFALO,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Nebraska,  near 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Platte  River,  about  40  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Omaha  City. 

BUFFALO  CITY,  a small  village  of  Buffalo  co..  Wiscon 
sin,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  8 miles  below  Alma. 
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^•DFFALO  RlViiR,  a river  in  the  W.  part  of  Wisconsin, 
/iRM  near  the  N.  border  of  Jackson  county,  flows  first  west- 
nard  and  tlien  southwestvvard,  and  enters  the  Mississippi 
at  or  near  Alma. 

RUFFINGTON,  a station  on  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Rail- 
road, on  or  near  the  line  between  New  Madrid  and  Stod- 
dard counties,  Missouri,  37  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cairo,  Illinois. 

EUNKARA,  a river  of  Colorado,  called  also  the  Blue 
River,  rises  in  the  Roc  ky  Mountains,  fiows  southwestward, 
and  unites  with  the  Gunnison  Kiver,  in  Lake  county.  The 
stream  thus  formed  is  the  Grand  River. 

BUNKER  HILL,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  9 or 
10  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Hamilton. 

BUNKKRlilLL,  a post-village  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Peru  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  6 miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Peru. 

BUREAU,  a township  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  936. 

BUREAU  JUNCTION,  a post-village  of  Bureau  co.,  Illi- 
nois, at  the  junction  of  tlie  Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley  Rail- 
road with  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad,  47  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Peoria,  and  30  miles  W.  of  Ottawa. 

BUllGAW  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  New  Hanover  co.. 
North  Carolina,  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad, 
23  miles  N.  of  Wilmington. 

BURGESS,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  about  38 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

BUKUII  HILL,  a post-village  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  17  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Warren. 

BURKE,  .a  post-township  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin.  One 
corner  of  it  is  about  2 miles  N.E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1025. 

BURLINGAME,  a post-village,  capital  of  Osage  co.,  Kan- 
sas, on  the  Santa  Fe  Road,  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Topeka.  It 
contains  a court-house,  3 churches,  2 hotels,  4 stores,  and  1 
steam  grist  and  saw-mill.  Pop.  about  150. 

BURLINGTON,  a township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
452. 

BURLING  I'ON,  a village  of  Clay  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  about  46°  50'  N.  latitude. 

BURLINGTON,  a post-township  of  Coffey  co.,  Kansas, 
contains  the  village  of  Burlington.  Pop.  461. 

BURLINGTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Coffey  co.,  Kan- 
sas, on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  the  Neosho  River,  60  miles 
in  a direct  line  S.S.W.  of  Lawrence.  It  contains  1 newspa- 
per office,  1 woollen  factory,  1 or  2 grist-mills,  and  several 
saw  mills.  Pop.  about  400. 

BURLINGTON,  a village  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon,  about  11 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

BURNETT,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Wisconsin,  bor- 
dering on  Minnesota,  has  an  area  of  about  1100  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  St.  Croix  River, 
and  also  drained  by  the  Namekagon,  Shell,  and  Yellow 
Rivers.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  partly  covered  with 
foi’ests  of  pine;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Capital, Gordon.  Pop.  12. 

BURNETT,  a post-township  of  Dodge  co..  Wisconsin,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Horicon  Lake,  about  5 miles  N.  of  Juneau. 
The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  crosses  the  Mil- 
waukee and  Berlin  Railroad  in  this  township.  Pop.  1034. 

liURN ETT,  a post-township  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  California. 
Pop.  220. 

BURNETT  STATION,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis- 
consin, at  the  intersection  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  with  a branch  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad,  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  22  miles  N. 
of  Watertown. 

BURNS,  a post-village  and  township  of  La  Crosse  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  15  miles  N.E.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  505. 

BUR.NSIDE,  a township  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  434. 

BURNSIDE,  a post-village  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  30  miles  N.W.  of  Altoona. 

BURNSIDE,  a post-township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan, 
about  65  miles  N.  of  Detroit. 

BURNSIDE,  a township  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  6 miles  above  Red  Wing. 

BURNSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Indi- 
ana, about  11  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

BURNSVILLE,  a township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  214. 

BURNT  RANCH,  a post-village  of 'Trinity  co.,  California, 
35  miles  W.  of  Weaverville. 

BURRELL,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1251. 

BURRILL,  a township  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  563. 

BURR  OAK,  a post-office  and  railroad  station  of  St.  Jo- 
seph CO.,  Michigan,  on  the  Southern  Railroad  73  miles  W. 
of  Adrian. 
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BURR  OAK,  a post-township  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa, 
about  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Decorah.  Pop.  591. 

BURR  OAK,  a township  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 
746. 

BURT,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Nebraska,  border- 
ing on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  It  ia 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  also  drained 
by  Logan’s  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Hard  timber  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
streams.  Sandstone  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  this  county. 
Pop.  388. 

BURT,  a post- township  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  91. 

BURTON,  a post-office  of  Wetzel  co..  West  Virginia,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  about  47  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Wheeling. 

BURTON,  a township  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan,  imme- 
diati’ly  E.  of  Flint.  Pop.  1265. 

BUR'TON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Adams  co.,  Illi- 
nois. 10  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Quincy.  Poj).  1430. 

BURWOOD,  a small  post-village  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 25  miles  S.E.  of  Stockton. 

BUSH  CREEK,  a township  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
1423. 

BUSHNELL,  a township  of  Montcalm  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  639. 

BUSHNELL,  a post-township  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  71  miles 
N.E.  of  Quincy.  Pop.  667. 

BUSSERON.  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Vincennes.  Pop.  of  Busseron  township,  1172. 

BUTLER,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Kansas,  has  an  area 
of  720  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  M'alnut  Creek  and 
other  .small  streams.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  The  bottom  lands  along  the  creeks  are  said  to  be 
well  timbered.  Capital,  Chelsea.  Pop.  437. 

BUTLER,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Nebraska,  has  an 
area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Platte  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Big  Blue  River 
The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  pro- 
ductive. 'The  county  contains  a large  proportion  of  prairie. 
Pop.  27. 

BUTLER,  a post-village,  capital  of  'Taylor  co.,  Georgia, 
on  the  Muscogee  Railroad,  about  44  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

BU'TLER,  a jiost-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  71  miles  W.  by  S.  of  'Toledo. 

BUTLER,  a post-village  of  Montgomei-y  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  'Terre  Haute  Railroad,  63  miles 
N.E.  of  St.  Louis. 

BUTLER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Bates  co.,  Missouri,  is 
situated  in  a rich  prairie,  about  75  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kansas 
City,  and  8 miles  N.  of  the  Osage  River.  It  has  a brick 
court-house,  and  1 church.  Pop.  about  500. 

BU'TLER,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  894. 

BUTLER,  a post-village  of  Milwaukee  co.,  'Wisconsin,  8 
miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  a steam  saw-mill,  and  1 
or  2 stores. 

BUTLER  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Butler  co..  Iowa,  on 
or  near  the  W.  Fork  of  Cedar  River,  about  24  miles  N.W. 
of  Cedar  Falls. 

BU  I 'TE,  or  BUTTE  CITY,  a mining  village  of  Amador 
CO.,  California,  about  42  miles  N.E.  of  Stockton. 

BUT'TE,  a township  of  Slitter  co.,  California,  Pop.  870. 

BU'T'I'E  BAR,  a mining  camp  of  Plumas  co.,  Calilbrnia,  8 
miles  from  La  Porte.  Pop.  about  100. 

BU'T'TEK  FIELD,  a village  of  Ashland  co  . Wisconsin,  on 
Lake  Superior,  about  6 miles  N.  of  Ashland. 

BUTTERNUT  VALLEY,  a post-village  of  Blue  Earth  co., 
Minnesota,  on  Little  Cottonwood  River,  and  in  a township 
of  its  own  name,  auout  20  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Mankato. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  156. 

BU'T'TE  V' ALLEY,  a post-village  of  Butte  co.,  California, 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Oroville. 

BUTTEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Oregon,  on 
the  Willamette  River,  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Salem. 

BUX  TON  CEN'TRE,  a iiost-village  of  York  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  York  and  Cumberland  Railroad,  16  miles  W.  of  Portland. 

BYRAM,  a post-village  of  Hinds  co..  Missi.ssippi,  on  the 
Pearl  Itiver,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  and  Jacksmi  Railroad, 
about  13  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Jackson. 

BYRON,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio,  about  11  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Dayton. 

BY  BON,  a township  of  Buchanan  co,,  Iowa.  Pop.  435. 

BYRON,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Waswca  co.,  Minnie 
«ota.  Poo  ^8 
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CABLE,  or  CABLETOWN,  a vilage  of  Cliarnpaign  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  38 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  131. 

C ACHE,  kash,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Utah,  bordering 
on  Idaho,  has  an  area  estimated  at  20U0  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Bear  River.  The  Wasatch  Mountains  extend 
along  the  W.  border.  Timber  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  it. 
The  county  produced  in  1860,  29,341  bushels  of  wheat,  which 
appears  to  be  the  staple  production.  Capital,  Logan.  Pop. 
2606. 

CACHE  CREEK,  a township  of  Yolo  co.,  California,  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  1995. 

CACHE  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Yolo  co.,  California,  12 
milc>s  W.  of  Woodland.  It  has  1 or  2 stores. 

CACHEVIl.LE,  a village  of  Yolo  co.,  California,  5 or  6 
miles  N.W.  of  AVoodland. 

CADET,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Misourl,  on  the 
St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  57  miles  S.S.W.  of 
St.  Louis. 

CADI  Z,  a post-village  and  township  of  Green  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. The  village  is  about  9 miles  S.W.  of  Monroe.  Pop.  of 
village,  about  160.  Total  jiopulation  920 
CADOTT  S,  or  CALOTTE  PASS.  Montiina  Territory,  is  a 
pass  throin!h  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  47°  hit.,  and 
112°  10'  W.  Ion. 

CiESAR,  a township  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  546. 
CAHOKA,  a post-village  of  Clark  co.,  Missouri,  about  20 
miles  W.  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

CAIIOLA,  a township  of  Lyon  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  136. 
CAHTO,  a post-village  of  Mendocino  co.,  California,  44 
miles  K.  of  Ukiah.  Pop.  about  150. 

CAIRO,  a post-village  of  Ritchie  co..  West  Virginia,  on 
the  Northwestern  Railroad,  about  30  miles  E.  of  Parkers- 
burg 

CAIRO,  a village  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Dayton  and 
Michigan  Railro.id,  6 miles  N.  of  Lima. 

CAIRO,  a post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa,  6 or  7 miles  W. 
of  VV’apello,  and  about  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Burlington. 

CALAIS,  a village  of  Crow  Wing  co.,  Minnesota,  about  12 
miles  E.  of  the  3Iississippi  River,  at  Crow  Wing. 

CAL'AMINE,  a post-village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Pecatonica  River,  and  on  the  Mineral  Point  Railroad, 
9 or  10  miles  S.  of  Mineral  Point. 

CAL'AMUS,  a tow'nship  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin,  11  miles 
W.  of  Juneau.  Pop.  9.38. 

CALAPOUYA,  or  CALAPOOIA  (also  written  CALA- 
PUYAj  RIVkR,  a small  stream  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon,  rises 
near  the  S.  border  of  the  county,  and  flowing  northwest- 
ward enters  the  Willamette  at  Albany. 

C ALA  POO  Y A,  a post-oflice  of  Douglas  co.,  Oregon. 
CALAPOOY'A,  a village  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon,  on  the  Cala- 
pooya  River,  about  24  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

CALAVERAS,  kal-a-vd'ras,  a county  in  the  central  part 
of  California,  has  an  ai’ea  estimated  at  1000  square  miles 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Mokelumne  River,  on  the 
S.E.  by  the  Stanislaus,  and  also  drained  by  the  Calaveras 
River,  which  rises  within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  beauti- 
fully diversified  by  mountains,  valley.s,  and  hills.  A large 
part  of  the  county  is  covered  by  dense  forests  of  oe.ks,  pines, 
and  other  coniferous  trees,  which  grow  to  a great  height. 
Near  the  Stanislaus  River,  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  county, 
is  the  famous  “ Mammoth  Tree  Grove,’'  in  which  was  found 
a specimen  of  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  28  or  30  feet  in  diameter, 
and  300  feet  in  height.  This  county  is  very  rich  in  minerals. 
Mines  of  gold  are  worked  in  several  places,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  copper  are  procured  in  the  S.  part.  'The  rocks 
which  underlie  the  county  are  gr.anite,  slate,  and  limestone. 
Capital.  San  Andreas,  or  Mokelumne  Hill.  Pop.  16,299. 

CALDWELL,  a post-village,  capital  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio, 
about  25  miles  N.  by  W.  of  ^Marietta. 

CALDWELL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Appanoose 
co.,  Iowa.  The  village  is  on  or  near  ( hariton  River,  about 
36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ottumwa.  Pop.  804. 

CALDWELL,  or  CALDWELL  PRAIRIE,  a post-village 
of  Racine  co.,  AVisconsin,  about  25  miles  S.W.  of  Milwiiukee, 
CALDWELL,  a village  of  Sacramento  co.,  California,  about 
22  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Sacramento. 

CALEDONIA,  a iiost-village  of  Rusk  co.,  Texas,  about  24 
miles  S.E.  of  Henderson. 

CALEDONIA,  a post-townsliip  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Thorn  Apple  River,  about  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  763. 

CALEDONIA,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Kenosha  and  Rockford  Railroad  with  the 
Beloit  and  Madison  Branch,  13  miles  E.N  E.  of  Rockford, 
and  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Beloit.  Pop.  of  Caledonia  township 
1181.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  Caledonia  Station. 

CALEDONIA,  a village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  on  a rail- 
roaa,  about  9 miles  W'  '>v  g.  of  Dubuque. 

CALEDONIA,  a post-village  of  Ringgold  co.,  Iowa,  about 
80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 
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CALEDONI.A,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  AViscon.Mij.  on 
both  sides  of  the  Wisconsin  River.  Pop.  930. 

CALEDONIA,  a township  and  small  village  of  Trempea- 
leau co..  Wisconsin,  on  Black  River,  5 miles  S.  of  Gales- 
ville.  Pop.  337. 

CALEDONIA,  a township  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wisconsin, 
miles  N.W.  of  Oshkosh.  Pop.  396. 

CALEDONIA,  a post-toAvnship  of  Houston  co.,  Minnesota, 
containing  Caledonia,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  in  1860,  791. 

CALEDONIA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Houston  co.,  Min- 
nesota, is  situated  on  high  ground,  14  miles  Vi.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  20  miles  S.W.  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 
It  contains  a court-house,  2 churches,  2 stores,  1 plow  fac- 
tory, and  about  50  houses. 

CALEDONIA  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Racine  co.,  AVis- 
consiii,  about  18  or  20  miles  S.  of  Milwaukee. 

CALHOUN,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  West  A'irginia, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  300  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Little  Kanawha  River.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  un- 
even. Capital,  Lowman.  Pop.  2502. 

CALHOUN,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an 
area  of  about  300  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Icha- 
waynochaway  Creek,  an  affiuent  of  Flint  River.  The  sur- 
face is  level;  the  soil  is  productive.  Capital,  Morgan. 
Pop.  4913. 

CALHOUN,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Nebraska,  has  an 
area  of  about  680  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  I’latte  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Cottonwood  Creek. 
The  surface  is  diversified  by  undulating  prairies  and  bottom 
lands,  which  produce  the  cottonwood  and  other  deciduous 
trees.  The  soil  is  calcareous  and  fertile.  Pop.  41. 

CALHOUN,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  about  16  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  J.ackson. 

CALHOUN,  a post-village,  capital  of  McLean  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, situated  on  Green  River,  about  40  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Evansville,  Indiana,  and  110  miles  AVLS.AA'.  of  Louisville. 
Pop.  511. 

CALHOUN,  a township  of  Calhoun  co.,  Iowa.  Poj).  147. 

CALHOUN,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  408. 

CALIFORNIA  [continued  from  page  340J. 
county  judges  try  all  criminal  suits  save  murder  cases,  and 
hear  appeals  from  justices  of  the  peace,  who  have  civil  ju- 
risdiction under  $300  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  mi.sde- 
meanors.  The  taxable-  property  of  the  state  was  in  1864 
$180,484,949.  The  mines  on  public  land  are  not  taxable. 
The  expenditures  of  the  state  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1863,  were  $2,097,268 ; the  receipts  during  the  same 
period  were  $1,626,278.  Of  the  receipts  $175,000  came  from 
the  foreign  miners’  tax:  .$120,000  from  state  stainjis ; $40,000 
from  licenses,  and  $35,000  from  poll-taxes.  The  state  tax  on 
real  estate  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1864,  was  $1.15  on 
the  $100  of  taxable  property.  The  state  debt  was  $4,839,543 
on  the  30th  of  June,  18t  3,  and  since  then  liabilities  as  yet 
unliquidated  have  been  incurred  for  at  least  $500,000  more. 

History. — A\  hen  the  peninsula  (now  known  as  Lower  Cali- 
fornia) was  discovered  in  1534,  the  name  “California”  was 
applied  to  it,  and  for  more  than  200  years  that  was  the  Cali- 
fornia known  to  Europeans,  although  the  name  was  .also 
extended  to  the  coast  farther  north.  In  1542  the  present 
state  of  California  w,as  seen  for  the  first  time  by  a white 
man,  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  a Portuguese  navigator  in 
the  service  of  Spain.  In  1769  a party  of  Franciscan  friars, 
under  the  command  of  Junipero  Serra,  came  from  the  jie- 
ninsula  and  established  missions  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians,  and  thus  made  a permanent  white  settlement. 
From  this  time  the  country  north  of  San  Diego  was  called 
Alta  (Upper)  or  New  California,  while  the  peninsula  was 
styled  Old  or  Lower  California.  In  1821  California  became 
a portion  of  independent  Mexico,  and  afterwards  a territory 
under  the  republican  government.  On  the  7 th  ol  July,  1846, 
the  American  navy  siezed  Monterey,  the  ca]iital  of  Upper 
California,  and  from  that  day  the  American  authority  dates. 
On  the  19th  of  January,  184^,  the  gold-mines  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  wei’e  discovered  by  Janies  AV.  Marshall,  an  Amerii  an, 
and  a month  later  Upper  California  was  by  treaty  ceded  to 
the  United  State.-.  The  mines  astonished  the  world  by  the 
vast  amount  of  their  inoduction,  and  within  15  months  af- 
ter their  discovery  100,000  people  had  started  for  the  new  El 
Dorado.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1849,  the  first  ocean  steamer 
.arrived  at  San  Francisco,  and  from  that  time  California  Lad 
regular  mail  communication  with  the  Atlantic  states.  Low- 
er California  was  forgotten;  the  only  Calitbrnia  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  was  the  new  land  of  gold,  which  thus 
usurped  the  name  which  had  once  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  peninsula.  The  constitution  of  the  state  was  signed  on 
the  30th  October,  1849,  and  on  the  9th  September  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  The 
state  s.ded  with  her  sister  free  states  during  the  great  re- 
bellion and  contributed  both  men  and  money  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  national  unity. 
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CALIFORTTIA,  tk  township  of  Coffey  co.,  Kansas.  Popu- 
lation 369. 

CALIFORIIIA  CiTY.  a post-village  of  Otoe  co.,  Nebraska, 
6 or  7 miles  ’Y.S.W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

CALLAHAN,  or  COLLEIIAN,  a new  county  of  Texas, 
situated  about  160  miles  N.N.W.  of  Austin  City.  Area  esti- 
mated at  900  S(iuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Pecan 
Liver  and  Hubbard’s  Creek,  both  of  which  rise  within  its 
limits.  The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  information  re- 
specting this  county. 

CALLAHAN’S  RANCH,  a post-village  of  Siskiyou  co.. 
California,  10  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Yreka,  It  has  I or  2 stores. 

CALLAO,  a thriving  post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Josejdi  hailroad,  79  miles  W.  of 
Hannibal,  and  9 miles  W.  of  Macon  City.  It  contains  2 
churches.  4 dry-goods  stores,  2 drug  stores,  and  1 tobacco 
Tactory.  Pop.  about  300;  pop.  of  Callao  township  1547. 

CALLIOPE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Sioux  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sioux  River,  about  36  miles  N.  by  \V. 
of  Siou.K  City. 

CALMAll,  a post-village  and  township  of  Winneshiek 
CO..  Iowa.  The  village  is  on  the  McHregor  Western  Rail- 
road. about  45  miles  W.N.W.  of  McGregor,  and  8 or  9 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Decorah,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a branch 
of  the  above-named  railroad.  Total  population  877. 

CALMUS.  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  rail- 
road which  connects  Cedar  Rapids  with  Clinton,  about  33 
miles  W.  of  the  latter. 

CALPELLA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Mendocino 
CO.,  California,  6 miles  N.  of  Ukiah.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship 800. 

CALUMET,  a station  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad, 
in  Porter  co.,  Indiana,  41  miles  E.S.E.  of  Chicago. 

CALUMET,  a post-village  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  where,  it  connects  with  the  Mi- 
chigan Central  Railroad,  14  miles  S of  Chicago. 

CALUMET,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fond  du  Lac 
co.,  Wisconsin.  The  village  is  on  the  E.  shore  of  Winnebago 
Lake,  about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Total  popula- 
tion, 1454. 

CALVEY,  a post-villaie  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
South  West  Branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  43  miles  S.W. 
of  St.  Louis. 

CAMANCHE,  a village  of  Calaveras  co.,  California,  22 
miles  S.AV.  of  Mokeluiune  Hill.  It  has  several  stores. 

CAMANO  ISLAND,  Washington  Territory,  is  a part  of 
Island  co.,  and  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a nar- 
row channel  communicating  with  Puget  Sound  or  Admi- 
ralty Inlet.  It  is  about  12  miles  long. 

CAM  ARGO,  a post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Illinois,  about 
22  miles  S.  of  Urbanna. 

CAMBRIA,  or  CAMBRA,  a post-village  of  Luzerne  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  25  miles  N.E.  of  Danville. 

CAMBRIA,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa,  about  60 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Des  Moines. 

CAMBRIA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Railroad,  18  miles 
E.  of  Portage  City.  It  contains  4 churches.  12  stores,  1 
flour-mill,  1 woollen  factory,  5 warehouses,  and  about  100 
dwellings.  Pop.  about  700. 

CAMBRIA  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Hillsdale  co  , Michi- 
gan, on  Palmer  Creek,  about  37  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Adrian. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a post-township  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan, 
about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Adrian,  contains  several  small  lakes. 
Pop.  1148. 

Cambridge,  a post-vlllage  of  Sallne  CO.,  Missouri,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  50  miles  in  a 
direct  line  E.  by  N.  of  Lexington,  and  38  miles  above 
Booneville. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a village  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  about  27  miles 
N.AV.  of  Davenport. 

C.\MBRID()E,  a post-village  of  Story  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
South  Skunk  River,  about  22  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Des 
Moines. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Isanti  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  Rum  River,  about  40  miles  N.  of  St.  Anthony.  It 
contains  a United  States  Land  Ollice. 

C.AMDEN,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Missouri.  [See 
page  315  ] The  suid'ace  presents  a succession  of  hills  and 
fertile  valleys,  on  which  grow  large  forests  of  oak,  walnut, 
cherry,  and  other  trees.  There  is  but  little  prairie  in  the 
county.  Iron  and  lead  are  found  in  it.  The  streams  afford 
abundant  water-power. 

CAMDEN,  a village  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio,  and  a station  on 
the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad,  7 miles  W.  of  Oberlin. 

CAMDEN,  a post-village  of  Ray  co.,  Missouri,  situated  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  7 mites  S.S.W.  of  Rich- 
mond, and  325  miles  by  water  from  St.  Louis.  It  contains 
1 church.  5 stores,  1 steam  grist-mill,  and  3 tobacco  facto- 
ries. Large  quantities  of  grain,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are 
Bhipped  here  in  steambotits.  Pop.  about  800 ; pop.  of  Cam- 
den tc  .vnship,  2083. 

CAMDEN,  a po.st-village  of  Story  qo.,  Iowa,  on  the  South 
Skunk  River,  about  8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Nevada. 

CAMDEN,  a village  in  Camden  township,  Carver  co,, 
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Minnesota,  on  the  S,  Fork  of  Crow  River,  about  40  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Minneapolis,  and  11  miles  N.E.  of  Glencoe.  Pop 
of  the  township,  100. 

CAMDEN,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Nebraska,  about 
75  miles  W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

CAMERON,  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Sinnemahoning  Creek,  and  the  East  Fork  cf 
that  stream.  'I'he  surface  is  hilly  and  mostly  covered  with 
forests.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Rail- 
road. Capital,  Shippen.  The  census  of  I860  furnishes  no 
information  respecting  this  county. 

CAM  EBON,  a post-village  of  Cameron  co.,  Pennsj’lvonia, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad.  5 miles  8.  by  E.  of 
Shippen,  and  68  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lock  Haven. 

CAMERON,  a township  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  402. 

CAMERON,  a station  on  the  Winchester  and  Poiomac 
Railroad,  in  Jefferson  co..  West  Virginia,  14  miles  \V  S.W 
of  Harper's  Ferry. 

CAMERON,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  M'est  A^ivginia, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  28  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Wheeling. 

CAAIEKON,  a post-village  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Burlington  Railroad,  8 miles  S.W.  of 
Galesbuig. 

CAMERON,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  35  miles  E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

C.AMILLA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Mitchell  co.,  Georgia, 
about  30  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

CAMP,  a township  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1251. 

C AMPBELL,  a post-township  of  Iowa  co.,  Michigan,  about 
38  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  519. 

CAMPBELL,  a township  of  La  Crosse  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  just  above  the  city  of  La  Crosse. 
Pop.  918, 

CAMPBELLSBURG,  a post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  bouisville.  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Rail- 
road, 45  miles  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

CA.MP  DOUGL  AS,  a military  post  of  Salt  Lake  co.,Utah, 
3 miles  E.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

CAMPi)  SECO,  a post-village  of  Calaveras  co..  California, 
near  the  Mokelumne  River,  12  miles  S.W.  of  .Mokelumne 
Hill.  It  contains  several  stores.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  mining  gold.  Pop.  in  1864,  about  500. 

CAMP  POINT,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Quincy  Railroad,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Quincy  and  Toledo  Railroad,  22  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Quincy. 

C AAIPTI,  a post-village  of  Natchitoches  parish,  Louisiana, 
on  Red  River,  about  65  miles  by  land  S.S.E.  of  Shreveport. 

CAMPTON,  or  COMPTON,  a post-village  of  Wolfe  co., 
Kentucky,  about  56  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lexington. 

CAMPTON,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa,  about 
50  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Dubuque. 

CAM  I'TONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Yuba  co.,  California, 
near  the  North  Yuba  River,  41  miles  N.E.  of  Marysville. 
It  contained  in  1864  about  6 general  stores.  Here  are 
gold-mines.  Pop.  estimated  at  500. 

CAM  PTOAVN,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Wyalusing  Creek,  about  13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Towanda. 

CANAAN,  a post-village  of  Gasconade  co.,  Missouri,  about 
44  miles  E.S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

CAN  AAN,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  317. 

CANADIAN  BAR,  a village  of  Trinity  co.,  California,  on 
the  Trinity  River,  about  20  miles  AV.N.W.  of  AVeaverville. 

CANANDAIGUA,  a village  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan, 
about  38  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Detroit. 

CANADENSIS,  a post-office  of  .Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  16  miles  N.  of  Stroudsburg. 

CANAL  GULCH,  a mining  place  of  Shoshone  co.,  Idaho, 
adjacent  to  Pierce  City.  Here  are  placer  gold-mines. 

CANASEKAGA,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co..  New 
York,  on  a branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  12  miles  N.AV.  of 
Hornellsville. 

CANEMAH,  or  C.\NSEM  AI1,  a post-village  of  Clackamas 
co.,  Oregon,  on  the  Willamette  River,  about  2 miles  above 
Oregon  City. 

CANFIELD,  a village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  about  4 miles  E.  of  Towanda. 

CANFIELD,  a post-village  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Cliicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  12  miles  N.W.  of 
Chicago. 

CANFIELD,  a post-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  16  miles  S.VV.  of  Preston,  and  3 miles  ft’om  the  state 
of  Iowa. 

CANISTER,  a township  of  Dodge  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  360. 

CANNON,  a township  of  Rice  co.,  Minnesota,  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Cannon  River,  and  contains  or  adjoins  Fari- 
bault, the  countv-seat.  Pop.  600. 

CANNONSBU'RG,  a village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio,  about  27 
miles  S.E.  of  Massillon. 

CANNONSBURG.  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio, 
about  12  miles  S.>.W.  of  Findlay. 

CANNON  CITY,  a post-village  ' f Rice  co.,  Minnesota, 
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dlxiuted  on  or  near  Cannon  River,  abo  ut  3 miles  N.E.  of 
Faribault. 

CANNON  F.\LLS,  a post-township  of  Goodhue  co.,  Min- 
nesota, on  Cannon  River,  about  15  miles  S.  of  Hastings. 
Pop.  231. 

CANO,  a township  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  266. 

CANOK,  a post-township  of  W inneshiek  co.,  Iowa,  about 
30  miles  W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  724. 

CANON  (kan-yon'or  kan'yon)  CITY,  a small  mining  post- 
village of  Trinity  co.,  California,  a few  miles  N.  of  Weaver- 
ville.  _ 

C.4NON  CITY,  a village  of  Umatilla  co.,  Oregon,  on  or 
near  the  Middle  Pork  of  John  Day  Diver,  190  miles  S.E.  of 
tlie  Dalles.  It  had  in  1864  about  8 general  stores.  The  ad- 
jacent hills  contain  gold-mines,  which  are  worked  with 
SUCCOR.  I’op.  in  1864,  from  1200  to  1600. 

CANON  CITY,  a post-village  of  Lander  co.,  Nevada,  near 
Reese  River,  about  180  miles  E.  of  Carson  City,  and  12  miles 
S.  of  4’istin.  Pop.  in  1864.  about  200. 

CANON  ('Il'Y,  a post-village,  capital  of  Fremont  co., 
Colorado,  situated  on  the  Arkansas  River,  about  100  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Denver.  It  is  near  the  E.  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

CANOSIA,  or  CANOSA,  a village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Minne- 
sota, about  12  miles  N.W.  of  Du  Luth. 

CANSEMAH,  Oregon.  See  Cankmau. 

CANTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Van  Zandt  co.,  Texas, 
about  27  miles  N.  of  Athens,  and  27  miles  E.  of  Kaufman. 

CANTON,  a post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Central  Rjiilroad,  about  20  miles  W.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  1547. 

CANTON,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  906. 

CANTON,  a township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota,  bor- 
dering on  the  state  of  Iowa.  Pop.  600. 

CANTON,  a post-office  of  Mower  co.,  Minnesota. 

CANTON,  a post-village  of  Anderson  co.,  Kansas,  about 
48  miles  S.  of  Lawrence. 

CANYONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Douglas  co..  Oregon, 
on  the  S.  Fork  of  the  Umpqua  River,  2*i  miles  S.  of  Rose- 
burg.  It  has  several  stores  and  a flouriiig-mill.  I’op.  of 
Canyonville  township,  in  13(i0,  322. 

CAPE  AU  GRIS,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Mississii)pi  River,  67  miles  above  St.  Louis. 

CAPE  ELIZA RETIl,  a township  of  Cumberland  co., 
Maine,  on  the  sea-coast,  about  2 miles  S.  of  Portland,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Portland  Harbor.  Pop.  3278. 

CARE  ELIZABETH  DEROT,  a post-village  of  Cumber- 
land co.,  Maine,  on  the  Portland  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Rail- 
road, 2 miles  S.  of  Portland. 

CAPIOMA,  or  CAPIONA,  a post-village  of  Namaha  co  , 
Kansas,  about  44  miles  W.N.W  of  Atchison.  Pop.  154. 

CAPOLI,  a post-village  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  a mile  or  two  below  Lansing. 

CAPRON,  a post-office  of  Boone  (o.,  Illinois,  on  the  Ke- 
nosha and  Rockford  Railroad,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Rockford. 

CARBON,  a townshii)  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1512. 

CARBON,  a village  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  3 miles  E of  Macon  City. 

CARBOND.\bE,  a post-village  of  Jai  kson  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  6;')  miles  S.  of  Centralia. 

CARDIFF,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
the  K.  side  of  the  Yazoo  River,  about  13  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Vicksburg, 

CAREY,  a township  of  Lucas  co,  Ohio.  Pop.  753. 

CAREY  (or  CARY)  STATION,  a post-office  of  McHenry 
lO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  and  Nm'thwesteru  Railroad,  38 
miles  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

CAREY’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Alpine  co..  California, 
75  E.  of  Placerville, 

CARIMONA.  a post-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota, 
situated  in  Carimona  township,  about  5 miles  W.  of  Pres- 
ton, and  15  miles  S.  of  Chatfield.  Pop.  of  the  township,  677. 

CARL,  a post-township  of  Adams  co.,  Iowa,  about  65 
miles  S.W.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  85. 

CARLIN,  a station  on  the  Fremont  Lima  and  Union  Rail- 
road, in  Seneca  co.,  Ohio,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Fremont. 

CARLISLE,  a post-village  of  Eaton  co.,  Michigan,  about 
22  miles  N.  of  .Marshall. 

CARLISLE,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Nebraska,  about  36 
miles  S.S.  W.  of  Omaha  City,  and  10  miles  S.  of  Platte  River. 

CARLTON,  a county  in  the  E.N.E.  part  of  Minnesota, 
containing  about  860  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  St- 
Louis  and  the  Kettle  River,  the  latter  of  which  rises  in  it. 
The  surface  is  uneven  and  partly  covered  by  forests  of  pine 
and  sugar  maple.  Capital,  Twin  Lakes  ^?).  Pop.  51. 

CARLTON,  a post-township  of  Barr^-  co.,  Michigan,  about 
35  nnles  W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  678, 

Carlton,  a township  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  354. 

CARLTO-V,  a post-village  and  township  of  Kewaunee  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  Lake  Michigan,  8 miles  S.  of  Kewaunee. 
Ine  village  has  2 mills  and  2. stores.  Total  population, 731. 

(iARLTON,  a township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minnesota,  Pop. 

^9. 

CARLYLE,  a post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Kansas,  3 miles 
from  the  Neosho  River,  and  about  75  miles  S.  of  Lawrence. 
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CARNAHAN,  a village  of  Clatsop  co.,  Oregon,  about  14 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Astoria. 

CARPENTARIA,  a village  of  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Califor- 
nia, on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  10  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

CARQUINEZ,  kar-kee'nes,  California,  a strait  connecting 
the  bay  of  San  Pablo  with  Suisun  Bay.  It  is  about  1 mile 
wide  and  has  16  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  Benicia,  situ- 
ated on  this  strait,  is  the  most  eastern  point  which  i.-  ac- 
cessible for  large  vessels  from  San  Francisco,  or  from  the  sea 

CARR,  a township  of  Clark  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  929. 

CARROLL,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
about  56  miles  N.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  470. 

CARROLL,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania 
about  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lock  Haven. 

CARROLL,  a township  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1957. 

CARROLL,  a township  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  86. 

CARROLLTON,  a village  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Saginaw  River,  about  12  miles  above  Bay  City. 

CARR  JLLTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Iowa, 
about  70  miles  W.N.W  of  Des  Moines.  It  is  on  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Racoon  River. 

CARROLLTON,  a township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota 
immediately  N.E.  of  Preston,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  396. 

CARRSViLLE,  a post-village  of  Isle  of  Wight  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad.  32  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Norfolk. 

CARSON,  a post-village  of  Brown  co.,  Kansas,  about  38 
miles  N.W.  of  Atchison. 

CARSON  CITY,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  and 
county-seat  of  Ormsby  co.,  is  situated  on  the  E.  slope  or  at 
the  E.  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  4 miles  W.  of  Car- 
son River,  170  miles  in  a direct  line  (or  250  by  the  road)  N. 
E.  of  San  Francisco,  and  15  miles  S.  by  W.of  Virginia  City 
Lat.  39°  10'  N.  Lon.  119°  45'  W.  The  site  is  a fertile  plain 
or  plateau  surrounded  by  grand  and  picturesque  scenery 
It  contained  in  ls64,4  dry-good  stores,  3 book  stores,  2 drug 
stores,  9 general  stores,  and  a seminary  for  girls.  One  daily 
newspaper  is  published  here.  It  has  silver  mines  which 
yielded  in  1864  $1,994,884.  Carson  City  was  founded  in 
1858.  Pop.  in  1860,  714 ; in  1865,  estimated  at  2500. 

CARSON  PASS,  California,  a pass  through  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  Alpine  county,  7972  feet  high. 

CARSONS,  a mining  village  of  Calaveras  co.,  California, 
25  miles  S.  of  Mokeluume  Hill.  It  has  several  quartz-mills 
and  stores. 

CARTER,  a new  county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Missouri,  has 
an  area  of  about  500  S(iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Current  River,  which  flows  southward.  The  suriace  is  di- 
versified with  hills  and  valleys,  and  is  heavily  timbered. 
Copper  and  iron  are  found  in  it,  also  limestone.  Capital, 
Van  Buren.  Pop.  1235. 

CARTER,  a township  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1188. 

CARl  IIAGE,  a post-village  of  Campbell  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  the  Ohio  River  about  24  miles  above  Cincinnati. 

CARTHAGE,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa,  about 
6 miles  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

CARTLAND,  or  CO  UR'TLAND,  a township  of  Nicollet  co., 
Minnesota.  Pop.  305. 

CARVER,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Minnesota, 
has  an  area  of  about  375  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  S.E.  by  the  Minnesota  River  and  also  drained  by  the 
S.  Fork  of  Crow  River.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  'The  woodlands  of  this  county  are  more  exten- 
sive than  the  prairies.  Among  the  forest  trees  is  the  sugar 
maple.  Capital,  Chaska.  Pop.  5106. 

CARVER,  a post-village  of  Carver  co.,  Minnesota,  situ- 
ated in  a township  of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Minne.sota  River,  about  33  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Paul.  It 
has  3 hotels  and  about  60  houses.  Firewood  is  shipped 
here  in  steamboats.  Pop.  of  township  724. 

CARY  S'TATION,  Illinois.  See  C.vrev. 

CASCADE,  a post-village  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Virginia, 
about  16  miles  W.  of  Danville. 

CASCADE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Kent  co., 
Michigan.  'The  village  is  on  the  'Thorn  Apple  River  about 
11  miles  S.E.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  892. 

CASCADE,  a village  of  Adams  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  White 
Creek,  about  32  miles  N.W.  of  Portage  City. 

CASCADE,  a township  of  Olmstead  co.,  Minnesota,  im- 
mediately N.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  427. 

CASCADE.-^,  a post-village,  capital  of  Skamania  co.,  Wash- 
ington 'Territory,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  about  5n  miles  W.  of  Dalles  City,  Oregon.  Steam- 
boats navigate  the  river  as  high  as  this  point.  Pop.  in 
1864,  about  200. 

CASCO,  a township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  296. 

CASCO,  a post-township  of  Saint  Clair  co.,  Michigan, 
about  33  miles  N.E.  of  Detroit.  Pop  1084. 

CASCO,  a post-township  of  Kewaunee  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  14  miles  E.  of  the  town  of  Green  Bay.  Pop.  941. 

CASEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Huron  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Saginaw  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River,  about  56  miles 
N.E.  of  Saginaw  City. 
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(.'ASRYVIL'iE,  a post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois,  on 
tae  Ol.io  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  9 or  10  miles  E.  of  St. 
Louis. 

CASS,  a county  on  the  E.  part  of  Nebraska,  has  an  area 
of  about  570  square  miles.  It  is  bounded,  partly,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Platte  diver,  on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Saline,  Weeping  Water  and  other  creeks. 
The  greater  part  of  this  county  is  undulating  prairie.  The 
soil  is  calcareous  and  fertile.  The  cottonwood,  oak,  black 
walnut  and  other  trees  grow  near  the  rivers  and  creeks. 
Limestone  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  county.  Capital, 
Plattsniouth.  Pop.  3369. 

CASS,  a township  of  Muskingum  co  , Ohio.  Pop.  1191. 
(k\SS,  a townsliip  of  tJreene  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  645. 
CASS,  a townsliip  of  Ohio  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  S73. 

CASS,  a township  of  ."ullivan  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1048. 
CASS,  a township  of  White  co.,  Indiana.  Poii.  443. 
CASS,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  300, 

CASS,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  645. 

CASS,  a township  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  493. 

CASS,  a township  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  934. 

CASS,  a townsliip  of  Guthrie  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  945. 

CASS,  a township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  277. 
CASS,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  112. 
CASS,  a township  of  Wapello  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  562. 
CASSEL,  or  C.\SSELL,  a post-village  of  Wright  co.,  Min- 
nesota, on  the  N.  Fork  of  the  Crow  River,  about  33  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Minneapolis, 

JASSVILLE,  a village  of  Wayne  co..  West  Virginia,  on 
the  Rig  Sandy  River,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Ceredo. 

CASSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Howard  co.,  Indiana,  on  a 
railroad  5 miles  N.  of  Kokomo. 

CASTINE.  a post-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  about  14 
niles  S.  of  Greenville. 

CASTLE  DOMF,  a mining  village  of  Yuma  co.,  Arizona, 
on  the  Colorado  River,  about  150  miles  in  a direct  line  S.W. 
'f  Prescott. 

CASTLE  GROVE,  a township  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
659. 

CASTLE  PEAK.  California,  is  a peak  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, about  lat.  38°  10'  N.  Its  altitude  is  estimated  at 
I 3,000  feet, 

CASTLE  ROCK,  a small  post-village  of  Grant  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  Blue  River,  about  22  miles  N.W,  of  Mineral 
Point. 

CASTLE  ROCK,  a post-township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  22  miles  S.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  399. 

CASTLE  ROCK,  a post-village  of  Cowlitz  co.,  Washing- 
ton Territory,  13  miles  N.  of  Monticello.  It  is  on  or  near 
the  Cowlitz  River. 

CASTLETON,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana,  on 
Ae  Indianapolis  and  Peru  Railroad,  11  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Indianapolis. 

CASTROVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Medina  co., 
Texas,  on  the  Medina  River,  about  28  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
San  Antonio. 

CATARACT,  a post-office  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana,  on  Mill 
Creek,  about  34  miles  E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

CATARACT,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Big  Creek,  10  miles  N.  of  Sparta.  It  has  2 mills,  and  about 
50  dwellings.  Pop.  about  300. 

CATAWBA,  a post-village  of  Pendleton  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad,  36  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

CATAWBA,  a post-village  of  Clark  co.,  Ohio,  11  or  12 
miles  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

CATAWBA  STATION,  a post-office  of  Catawba  co.,  North 
Carolina,  on  a railroad,  38  miles  W.  of  Salisbury, 
CATAWISSA,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  South  West  Branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  41  miles 
S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

CATHEDRAL  PKAK,  California,  a peak  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadii,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Mariposa  co. 

CATIILAPOOTLE,  a river  of  Washington  Territory,  is 
formed  by  the  North  and  South  Forks,  which  rise  in  Skami- 
ania  co.,  flow  westward  through  Clark  co.,  and  unite  about 
6 miles  E.  of  St.  Helens.  The  main  stream  enters  the 
lolumbi  I River,  aboiit  3 miles  from  the  junction  of  its 
forks. 

CATLETT,  a post-office  of  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia,  on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  11  miles  S.W,  of  Manassas 
Junction. 

C AT  LIN,  a post-village  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana,  about  25 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

CATLIN,  a post-village  in  Catlin  township.  Vermilion 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Great  VV'estern  Railroad,  7 miles  W S.W. 
of  Danville.  Pop.  of  township  1793. 

CATO,  a post-township  of  Montcalm  co.,  Michigan,  about 
65  mibs  N.\V\  of  Lansing.  Poj).  191. 

CATC>,  a township  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wisconsin.  It  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Harrington  and  Lyonsville.  Pop. 
1242. 

CATOOSA,  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Georgia, 
bordering  on  Tennessee,  has  an  area  estimated  at  175  square 
miles  It  is  drained  by  Chickamauga  Creek.  The  surface 
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is  hilly  and  partly  covered  by  forests.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  Capital,  Ringgold. 
Population  5082. 

CAVE  CITY,  a post-office  of  Barren  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  85  miles  S.  of  Louis- 
ville, and  about  6 miles  troni  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

CAVE  CITY,  a village  of  Calaveras  co  , California,  about 
12  miles  E.  of  San  Andreas.  Here  is  a remarkable  cave. 

CaYOTE  cheek,  Calaveras  co.,  California,  is  an  affiuent 
of  the  Stanislaus  River.  It  has  two  natural  bridges  over 
it,  which  attract  many  visitors. 

CAYUGA,  a po.st-oflice  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  5 miles  N.E.  of 
Pontiac. 

CAZENOA’IA,  or  CASNOVIA,  a post-village  and  township 
of  Muskegon  co.,  Michigan,  about  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Pop.  604. 

CAZENOVIA,  a township  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois. 
Population  954. 

CAZENOVIA,  a post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Wl.sconsin, 
on  Little  Baraboo  River,  about  40  miles  W.  of  Portage  City. 
It  has  2 stores,  1 mill,  and  12  dwellings. 

CECILVILLE,  a mining  village  of  Klamath  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Orleans  Bar. 

CEDAR,  a county  in  the  N.E.  past  of  Nebraska,  border- 
ing on  Dakota,  has  an  area  of  about  650  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Missouri  River  and  also 
drained  by  the  Big  Bow,  and  other  creeks.  The  surface  is 
diversified  : the  soil  is  productive.  Pop.  246. 

CEDAR,  a townsliip  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  790. 
CEDAR,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  567. 
CEDAR,  a township  of  Black  Hawk  co  , Iowa.  Pop.  311. 
CEDAR,  a township  of  I loyd  co.,  lo%va.  Pop.  125. 
CEDAR,  a tow'iiship  of  Jetfer.son  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  866. 
CEDAR,  a township  of  .lohnson  co.,  Iowa  Pop.  789. 
CEDAR,  a township  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  977. 

CEDAR,  a township  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  600. 
CEDAR,  a township  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  919. 
CEDAR,  a township  of  Mitchell  co  , Iowa.  Pop.  320. 
CEDAR,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  565. 
CEDAR,  a township  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  413. 
CEDAR,  a township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  950. 
CEDAlt,  a town.?hip  of  Washington  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  772. 
CEDAR  CITY,  a post-village  of  Iron  co.,  Utah,  18  miles 
S.W.  of  Parcvan.  Pop.  said  to  be  300. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  in  the  N.  part  of  Virginia,  rises  in  the 
W.  part  of  Shenandoah  co.  It  enters  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Shenandoah  about  4 miles  below  Strasburg.  Here  Gen. 
Sheridan  gained  a great  victory  over  Early,  Oct.  19,  1864. 

CEDAR  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Black  Hawk  co., 
Iowa,  situated  on  Cedar  River,  and  on  the  Dubuque  and 
Sioux  City  Railroad,  100  miles  W.  of  Dubuque,  and  about 
100  miles  N.E.  of  Des  Moines.  It  contains  2 banks,  4 
churches,  1 newspaper  office,  1 Union  school-house,  3 flour- 
ing-mills,  3 saw  mills,  and  a sash  and  door  factory.  The 
river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  affords  abundant 
water-powder.  Pop.  in  1860,  1503 ; in  1865,  about  .3000. 

CEDAR  ISLAND,  a post-village  of  Cass  co , Nebraska, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Platte  River,  5 or  6 miles  W.N.W.  of 
tbo  village  of  Plattsniouth. 

CEDAR  LAKE,  a post-towmship  of  Scott  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  132. 

CEDAR  POINT,  a post-office  of  Chase  co.,  Kansas. 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Cedar  River,  and  on  the  Cedar  Rajiids  and  Missouri 
River  Railroad,  about  80  miles  W S.W.  of  Dubuque,  and  6 
miles  S.W.  of  Marion.  It  has  direct  railroad  communica- 
tion W'ith  Chicago,  219  miles  distant.  Another  railroad  is 
nearly  completed  from  Dubuque  to  this  place.  It  contains 
1 or  2 national  banks,  and  several  churcnes  and  factories. 
Pop.  in  1860,  1830. 

CEDARTUWN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co.,  Georgia, 
situated  about  22  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Rome. 

CEDAR  VALLEY,  a post-village  of  Utah  co.,  Utah,  40 
miles  IV. N.W.  of  Provo. 

CEDARVILLE,  a village  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana,  on  St. 
Joseph's  River,  about  11  miles  N.E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

CEDARVILLE.  a post-village  ot  El  Dorado  co.,  California 
on  the  .'“outh  Fork  of  the  Cosumne  River,  24  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Placerville.  Pop.  in  1863,  about  100. 

CEDARVILLE,  a post-village  of  Chehalis  co.,  Washing- 
ton Territory,  about  30  miles  S.E.  of  Montesano. 

CKLILO,  a village  of  Wiisco  co..  Oregon,  on  tiie  Colombia 
River.  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  Dalles,  wilh  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a railroad.  It  has  a steamboat-landing,  and  a 
large  railroad  warehouse  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company. 

CELINA,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  ?Viine8see,  on  the 
Cumberland  River,  about  82  miles  E.N.K.  of  Nashville. 

CENTRAL,  a post-office  of  Linn  oo.,  Oregon  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Santiam  River,  about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Albany. 

CENTRAL  CITY',  a post-village  of  Mariin  co.,  IlIinoiB, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  about  2 miles  N.  of  Centtalia. 
CKNTRAL  CITY,  a small  village  of  Anderson  co.,  Kansits. 
CENTRAL  CITY,  a post-village  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kamuia 
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on  or  near  the  Nemaha  River,  about  66  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Topeka. 

CENTRAL  CITY,  a post-village  of  Burt  co.,  Nebraska, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  about  50  miles  by  land  N.  by  AV.  of 
Omaha  City.  It  has  a good  landing  on  a rock-bound  shore. 
Pop.  in  1860, 11. 

CENTRAL  CITY,  formerly  Mountain  City,  a post-town, 
capital  of  Gilpin  co.,  Colorado,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  35  miles  VV.  by  N of  Denver. 
It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Gregory  gold  mines.  It 
contains  many  fine  stone  and  brick  buildings,  3 churches, 
and  3 banking  offices.  One  daily  and  1 weekly  newspaper  is 
issued  here.  It  has  a number  of  quartz-mills.  The  in- 
habitants import  everything  they  use  except  gold-dust. 
The  first  house  was  built  here  in  1859.  Pop.  in  1,‘’60,  8dl0  ; 
in  1865,  estimated  at  5000. 

CENTRAL  HOUSE,  a post-village  of  Butte  co.,  California, 
12  miles  S.  of  Oroville. 

CENTK.VLIA,  a post-town  of  Marion  co.,  Illinois,  situated 
on  the  Central  Itailroad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chicago 
Branch  with  the  .Main  Line,  253  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chicago, 
112  miles  N.  of  Cairo,  and  about  65  miles  E.  by  S.  of  St. 
Louis.  It  contains  5 churches,  1 newsp.aper  office,  1 na- 
tional bank,  and  several  public  schools ; also,  machine-shops 
and  repair  shops  of  the  Central  Railroad  Company.  It  is 
rep  Tted  to  be  improving.  Pop.  in  1865,  about  2600. 

CENTRALIA,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
North  Missouri  Railroad,  121  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

CENTRALIA,  a post-township  of  Wood  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  IVisconsin  River,  about  1 miles  below  Grand  Rapids. 
Pop.  484. 

CENTRALIA,  a post-office  of  Nemaha  co..  Kansas. 

CENTR.\L  POINT,  a post-village  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minne- 
■■ota,  on  Lake  Pepin,  an  expansion  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
aliout  15  miles  below  Red  Wing.  It  has  2 steam  saw-mills. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Camden  co..  New  Jersey.  Popu- 
.rttion  1305. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio,  contains  Sarahs- 
ville.  Pop.  1852. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana,  contains  or 
adjoins  Lebanon,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  1855. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
836. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1766. 

CENTRE,  a post-township  of  Howard  co.,  Indiana,  con- 
tains Kokomo,  the  county-sciat.  Total  population  2034. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.,  in- 
cluding Plymouth,  the  county-seat,  2959. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Posey  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  800. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1279. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Stark  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  241. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.,  in- 
cluding Liberty,  the  county-seat,  1881. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Vanderburg  co.,  Indiana,  about 
2 miles  N.  of  Evansville.  Pop.  1359. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1153. 

CEN  TRE,  a township  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  620. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  509. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  contains  Tipton, 
the  county-seat.  Pop.  1816. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  755. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1219. 

CENTR  E,  a township  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1109. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  213. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Guthrie  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  458. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Henry  co  , Iowa,  contains  Mount 
Pleasant,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  1706. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  2269. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Wapello  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  866. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wisconsin.  Popu- 
lation 384. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Atchison  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  848. 

CENTRE,  a township  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kansas.  Popu- 
lation 1343. 

CENTRETON,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana,  about 
25  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  27  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Here  is  Buckingham 
post-office. 

CENTREVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Leon  co.,  Texas, 
about  48  miles  N.N.W.  of  Huntsville. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio,  about  20 
miles  N N.W.  of  Marietta. 

CENTREVILLE,  a township  of  Leelenaw  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  651. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana,  about 
22  miles  N.W.  of  Madison. 

CENTREVILLE,  a pnst-village,  capital  of  Reynolds  co., 
Missouri,  on  the  W.  Fork  of  Black  River,  about  40  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Potosi. 

CENTREVILLE,  a township  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  Lake  Michigan.  Pop.  1131. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Saint  Croix  co.,  Wisconsin, 
.5  miles  S.E.  of  Hudson.  It  has  1 flour-mill.  Pop.  150. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Anoka  co.,  Minnesota,  in 
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Centreville  township,  about  16  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Saint  Paul 
Pop.  of  the  township  351. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Stearns  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Saint  Cloud. 

CllNTREVILLE,  a post-township  of  Linn  co.,  Kansa> 
Pop.  636. 

CENTREVILLE,  a post-village  of  Alameda  co,.  California, 
about  32  miles  S.S.E.  of  San  Francisco,  and  15  miles  S.E.  of 
San  Leandro.  Pop.  in  1864,  about  250. 

CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California. 
See  Pilot  Hill. 

CENTREVILLE,  a post-village  of  Davis  co.,  Utah,  12 
miles  N.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Pop.  about  300. 

CENTREVILLE,  a mining  village  of  Boisee  co.,  Idaho,  on 
Grimes  Creek,  about  8 miles  N.  or  N.W.  of  Idaho  City.  It 
is  situated  in  the  Boisee  Basin,  in  the  midst  of  rich  placer 
gold  mines.  Pop.  estimated  at  600. 

CENTROPOLIS,  a township  and  village  of  Franklin  co., 
Kansas,  about  40  miles  S.S.NN . of  Lawrence.  Pop.  737. 

CERALVO,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Mississippi,  about 
80  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

CERE'DO,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co;.  West  Virginia, 
situated  on  the  Ohio  River  about  2 miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Sandy,  150  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  12  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Ironton,  Oliio.  It  was  settled  by  emigrants  from 
New  England.  It  contained  in  1860, 1 church,  1 newspaper 
office,  1 manufactory  of  glass  bottles,  1 of  friction  matches, 
and  1 of  carriages.  Pop.  about  600.  Iron  and  stone  coal 
abound  here. 

CERES,  a post-village  of  CLayton  co.,  Iowa,  about  5 miles 
W.  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  16  miles  S.  of  McGregor. 

CERESCO,  or  CRESCO,  a township  of  Blue  Earth  co., 
Minnesota.  Pop.  230. 

CERRO  GORDO,  a post-village  of  Piatt  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Great  Western  Railroad,  50  miles  E.  of  Springfield. 
Pop.  of  Cerro  Gordo  township  533. 

CHALMERS,  a post-village  of  White  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  17  miles  N.  of  Lafayette. 

CIIALMFiRS,  a township  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  1046. 

CHAMBERS,  a new  county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Texas, 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Galveston  Bay.  It  is 
intersected  by  Trinity  River,  which  enters  Galveston  Bay 
in  this  county.  Pop.  1508. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  or  CHAMBERSVILLE,  a post-village 
of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  7 miles  N.  of  Indiana. 

CHAMBEUSBURG,  a fractional  post-township  of  Pike 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  River,  56  miles  W.  of  Spring- 
field.  Pop.  603. 

CHAMOIS,  a post-village  of  Osage  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  on  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
100  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

CHAMPAIGN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Champaign  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  Central  Railroad,  128 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Chicago,  and  2 mdes  W.  of  Urbana.  It  con- 
tains 5 churches,  1 national  bank,  and  1 newspaper  office, 
and  has  a horse  railroad  to  Urbana.  Pop.  in  1860,  1727  ; in 
1865,  about  3300. 

CHAMPION  HILLS,  a locality  in  Hinds  co.,  Mississippi, 
W.  of  Jackson.  At  this  place  General  Grant  defeated  Gene- 
ral Pemberton,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1863. 

• CHAMPLIN,  a post-village  and  fractional  township  of 
Hennepin  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  nearly 
opposite  Anoka,  and  about  18  miles  above  St.  Anthony. 
Pop.  198. 

CIIAMPOAG,  a post  village  and  township  of  Marion  co., 
Oregon.  The  village  is  on  the  Willamette  River,  25  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Salem.  Total  population  398. 

CHANCEFORD,  a post-village  ot  York  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
in  Chanceford  township,  about  16  miles  S.E.  of  York. 

CHANDALLER,  a post-village  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa,  about 
28  miles  S.W.  of  Iowa  Citv. 

CHAN  MASSON,  or  CHANHASSAN,  a post-village  and 
township  of  Carver  co.,  Minnesota.  The  village  is  about  28 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Saint  Paul.  The  township  is  within  a 
mile  of  the  Minnesota  River.  Pop.  566. 

CHANTILLY,  a post-village  of  Fairfax  co.,  Virginia, 
about  20  miles  W.  of  Washington. 

CHAFEL  HILL,  a post-village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Missouri, 
about  25  miles  S.S.^V.  of  Lexington. 

CHAPIN,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Iowa,  about  100 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Des  Moines. 

CHAPPARAL  HILL,  a village  of  Butte  co.,  California, 
about  40  miles  N.  of  Oroville. 

CHARITON,  a township  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  567. 

CHARITON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa,  on 
or  near  the  Chariton  River,  about  48  miles  S.S.E.  of  Des 
Moines.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  country,  on  the  Burling- 
ton and  Missouri  River  Railroad.  Pop.  in  1860,  1199. 

CHARLES  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Floyd  co., 
Iowa,  on  Cedar  River,  150  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dubuque,  and 
30  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Waverly.  It  contains  a court-house,  4 
churches,  1 newspaper  office,  and  several  mills  The  sur^ 
rounding  country  is  a fertile  rolling  prairie.  The  river 
affords  a valuable  water-power.  Pop.  about  650. 
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CHARLESTON,  a village  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kansas,  on 
xiC  Missouri  River,  about  12  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri. 

CHARLESTON,  a post-village  of  Yolo  co.,  California,  on 
the  Sacramento  River,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Woodland.  It  has 
i or  2 stores. 

CHARLESTOWN,  or  CHARLE-^TON,  a post-village  and 
townsliip  of  Calumet  co.,  Wi.sconsin.  The  township  is  im- 
mediately E.  of  Chilton.  Pop.  932. 

CHARLEVOIX,  a post-village  and  township  of  Emmet 
CO.,  Michigan.  The  village  is  on  Greene  River,  about  2 
miles  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  about  50  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Grand  Traverse  City.  Pop.  176. 

CH.aIILOTTE,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  about 
17  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lyons. 

CHARLTON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Georgia,  border- 
ing on  Florida,  has  an  area  estimated  at  1000  square  miles. 
It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Satilla  and  Saint 
Mary  s Rivers.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy. 
Pop.  1780. 

CHASE,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Kansas,  has 
an  area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cotton- 
wood River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Neosho.  The  surface 
is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  stock.  The  streams  are  bordered  with  groves  of  decidu- 
ous trees.  Capital,  Cottonwood  Falls.  Pop.  80s. 

CHASE,  a township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Tremjiealeau  co.,  Wisconsin. 

CflASEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co..  New  York, 
about  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cooperstown. 

CHASKA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Carver  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Minnesota  River,  navigable  by 
steamboats,  about  22  miles  S.W.  of  Minneapolis,  and  4 
miles  above  Shakopee.  Pop.  in  1860,  552. 

CHATFIELD,  a post-township  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio, 
about  8 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bucyrus.  Pop.  1430. 

CHATFIELD,  a post-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota, 
in  Chatfield  township,  and  on  Root  River  Valley  Railroad, 
about  22  miles  S.E.  of  Rochester,  and  30  miles  in  a direct 
line  from  the  Mississippi  River  at  Winona.  It  contains 
several  churches,  1 bank,  and  an  academy,  incorporated 
about  1855.  Root  River  passes  through  the  township. 
Pop.  of  township  in  1860, 1327 ; of  the  village  in  1865,  esti- 
mated at  1600. 

CHATHAM,  a post-village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  about  9 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Newark. 

CHATHAM,  a post-village  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa,  near 
the  Wapsipinicon  River,  about  24  miles  E.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

CHATHAM,  a post-office  of  Wright  co.,  Minnesota. 

CHATS  WORTH,  a post-village  and  townsliip  of  Living- 
ston CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Toledo  Peoria  and  Warsaw  Rail- 
road, 71  miles  E.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  310. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Georgia, 
bordering  on  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  about  250  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Cliattahoochee  River,  and 
on  the  N.W.  by  the  Upatoi  Creek.  The  surface  is  some- 
what diversified.  Capital,  Cusseta.  Pop.  5797. 

CHATTANOOGA,  a post-village  of  Dallas  co.,  Iowa,  near 
Racoon  River,  about  25  miles  W.  of  Des  Moines. 

CHEATHAM,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, has  an  area  estimated  at  350  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Cumberland  River  and  also  drained  by 
Harpeth  River.  The  surface  is  undtilating.  This  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 
Pop.  7258,  of  whom  1882  were  slaves. 

CHEBANSE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Iroquois  co., 
Illinois.  The  village  is  on  the  Central  Railroad,  64  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Chicago.  Total  popubition,  974. 

CHECAUQUA,  a village  or  station  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  7 miles  W. 
of  Mount  Pleasant. 

CIIEHALEM  VALLEY,  a township  or  precinct  in  the 
N.E.  j)art  of  Yam  Hill  county,  Oregon,  on  the  Chehalem 
Creek.  Poj).  3t7. 

CIIEHA'LIS,  a river  of  Washington  Territory,  rises  in 
Lewis  county  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Co;ist  Range,  flows 
through  Chehalis  county  and  enters  Gray’s  Harbor.  Its 
geneial  direction  is  ^V.N.W.  It  is  of  a mile  wide  at  its 
mouth.  Length  abt)ut  125  miles.  The  valley  of  this  river 
is  extensive  and  fertile. 

CHKHAlilS,  a county  in  the  W.part  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area  estimated  at 
1550  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chehalis  River, 
and  also  drained  by  the  Satsop,  Hoquium,  North,  Wynou- 
chee  and  Whishkah  Rivers.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
hills  and  ftrtile  valleys.  It  is  heavily  wooded  with  the  fir, 
cedar,  spruce,  hemlock,  maple,  ash,  &c.  The  bottom  lands 
are  very  fertile.  Capital,  Montesano.  Pop.  285. 

CHEHALIS,  a post-village  of  Chehalis  co.,  Washington 
Territory,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  on  the  S.  side  of  Gray’s 
Harbor,  32  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Montesano. 

CHELSEA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Butler  co.,  Kansas, 
on  Walnut  Creek  about  48  miles  S.W.  of  Emporia. 

CHELTENHAM,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Pacific.  Railroad  1!  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis. 


CHENGWATANA,  a village,  capital  of  Pine  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  Snake  River,  about  70  miles  N.  of  Saint  Paul.  Pop. 
92. 

CHENOA,  a post-village  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  Railroad,  49  miles  E.  of 
Peoria.  Pop.  of  Chenoa  township,  545. 

CHEQUEST,  or  CHEQUISH,  a township  in  the  W.  part 
of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa.  l*op.  800. 

CHERGK  I'.E,  a new  county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Kansas,  bor- 
dering on  Missouri.  It  is  not  noticed  in  the  census  of  1860. 

CHEROKEE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Cherokee  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Little  Sioux  River,  50  miles  in  a direct  line  E.N.E.  of 
Sioux  City. 

CHEROKEE,  a post-village  of  Butte  co.,  California,  on 
the  N.  Fork  of  Feather  Biver,  10  miles  N.  of  Oroville.  It 
has  4 stores.  Pop.  in  1864  aliout  350. 

CHEl’iOKEE,  or  PATTERSON,  a mining  village  of  Ne- 
vada CO.,  California,,  near  the  Middle  Yuba  River  12  miles 
N.  of  Nevada  City.  Here  is  a post-office  named  Patterson. 
Pop.  estimated  at  500. 

CHERRY  GROVE,  a township  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  328. 

CHERRY  HILL,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  1758. 

CHESHIRE,  a post-township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan, 
about  21  milea  W.N.W.  of  Kalamazoo.  Pop.  676. 

CHESNUT,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1268. 

CHESSANING,  or  CHISSANING,  a post-village  and 
township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  Shiawassee 
River,  about  45  miles  N.E.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  538. 

CHEST,  a township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
617. 

CHESTER,  a post-village  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad,  13  miles  S.  of 
Richmond. 

CHESTER,  a village  and  township  of  Howard  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  line  between  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Pop.  153. 

CHESTER,  a post-township  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Lake  Horiconand  on  the  Horicon  Branch  of  the  Milwaukee 
and  Saint  Patil  Railroad.  Part  of  the  largo  village  of  Wau- 
pun  is  included  in  this  township.  Total  population,  1803. 

CHESTER,  a township  of  Wabasha  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
333. 

CHESTER,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Nebraska,  on 
Saline  Creek,  about  62  miles  S.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana, 
on  White  River  and  on  the  Bellefontaine  Railway  Line,  41 
miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

CHESTER  STATION,  a post-office  of  Chester  township. 
Dodge  CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

CHETCO,  or  CIIETCOE,  a post-village  of  Curry  co., 
Oregon,  on  Chetco  River,  about  1 mile  from  the  ocean,  and 
40  miles  S.  of  Ellensburg.  Pop.  80. 

CHEWTOWN,  a village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania 
on  the  Beaver  River,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Newcastle. 

CHEYENNE,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Nebraska,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Platte  River  about  36  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Omaha  City. 

CHICAGO,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Lebanon  Branch  Railroad,  55  miles  S.S.E.  of  Louisville. 

CHICAGO  [continued  from  page  4.34]. 

The  trade  in  hides  is  very,  large.  In  1858,  there  were  re- 
ceived 11,600,997  lbs.;  and  in  18(H  the  receipts  had  increased 
to  20,052,235  lbs.  of  hides. 

As  a whiskey  market  Chicago  now  ranks  higher  than  any 
other  in  the  West.  In  1853  the  receipts  amounted  to  8,4s7 
barrels;  and  in  1863  the  trade  had  increased  to  137,947  bbls. 
In  1864  the  receipts  were  102,032  barrels. 

The  city  is  provided  with  w'ater  from  the  lake;  but  ow  ing 
to  the  fact  that  the  water  close  to  the  shore  is  polluted  by 
the  filth  which  runs  out  of  the  river,  a tunnel  has  been  cut 
under  the  bed  of  the  lake,  extending  two  miles  from  the 
shore,  so  as  to  supply  the  city  with  pure  water.  This  tunnel 
is  now'  (1865)  nearly  completed.  It  is  5 feet  in  diiuneter,  is 
cut  35  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  lake,  with  a dip  landward 
of  4 feet.  A shaft  is  sunk  at  the  shore,  87  feet  deep,  and  an 
iron  shaft,  9 feet  in  diameter,  will  be  sunk  in  the  lake  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  tunnel,  with  an  immense  crib  around  it, 
of  heavy  timbers.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  en- 
gineering known  in  the  West.  The  contract  for  the  entire 
work  was  let  at  $315,139,  but  it  will  probably  cost  more  be- 
fore it  is  finished. 

At  present  much  time  is  lost  by  the  public  in  waiting  at 
the  bridges  across  the  river,  for  vessels  to  pass,  and  a con- 
tract has  been  let  to  cut  a tunnel  under  the  river,  at  Wash- 
ington street.  The  price  at  which  it  w’as  let  was  $200,000, 
and  the  w'ork  will  be  finished  within  a year.  If  this  tunnel 
is  a success,  more  w'ill  be  cut,  and  the  use  of  bridges  w'ill 
be  abandoned. 

Chicago  has  17  public  schools  and  a High  School , tne  at- 
I tendance  at  which  ranges  from  700  up  to  2000.  Th<^-  are 
considered  the  best  in  the  West;  so  much  are  they  jui/ed. 
' that  it  is  a difficult  mattei  to  sustain  a private  school  Tni 
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Pniversity  of  Chic<ago  is  situated  in  Cottage  Grove,  just  on 
vhe  outskirts  of  the  city.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  anil  is  in  a flourishing  condition. 
Besides  the  usual  collegiate  course,  it  has  a law-school  at- 
tached, which  is  a valuable  auxiliary  to  law-students. 

The  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston  (h  miles  N.  of 
Chicago,  on  the  lake  shore),  is  under  the  care  of  the  Meth- 
odists, and  is  also  in  a flourishing  condition. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is  an  association  of  merchants, 
numbering  1800  members,  who  meet  daily  on  ’change  and 
transact  business.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
commercial  association  W.  of  New  York  city.  Besides  oc- 
cupying a prominent  position  as  a commercial  body,  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  ever  been  foremost  in  aiding  the  Gov- 
ernment with  both  money  and  men.  During  the  progress 
of  the  rebellion,  this  institution  recruited  and  raised  4 regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  a battery  of  artillery,  at  its  own 
expense.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  a history  of  which  its 
members  and  the  citizens  generally  are  proud.  It  has  just 
completed  a new  building,  called  the  “Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,” the  dimensions  of  which  are  93  by  181  feet,  and  100 
feet  high.  It  is  built  of  Athens  stone,  and  cost  about 
$400,000.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  West. 

CHICAGO,  a post-office  of  Douglas  co.,  Nebraska. 

CHICHESTER,  a village  of  Muskegon  co.,  Michigan, 
about  ] •_’  miles  K,  of  Muskegon. 

CHICKAMAUGA,  or  CHIC  AM  AUG  A,  a post-office  of 
Hamilton  co  , Tennessee,  and  a station  on  the  Chattanooga 
and  Atlanta  Railroad,  8 miles  E N.E.  of  Chattanooga.  A 
severe  action,  but  without  decisive  results,  was  fought  near 
this  place  between  the  federal  troops,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Rosecrans,  and  the  rebels  under  Gen.  Bragg,  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  September,  1863. 

Cll  ICKAMING,  a post-township  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  about  15  miles  N.E.  of  Michigan  City. 
Pop.  311. 

CHICKASAW,  a township  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Iowa.  P.  589. 

CHICO,  chee'ko,  a creek  of  Butte  co.,  California,  rises  in 
the  N.  part,  flows  S.W.  and  enters  the  Sacramento  River. 

CHICO,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Butte  co., 
California,  on  Chico  Creek,  6 miles  E.  of  the  Sacramento 
River.  The  village  is  25  miles  N.W.  of  Oroville.  It  con- 
tains 2 drug  stores,  several  other  stores,  1 flouring-mill,  2 
schools,  &c.  It  is  in  a rich  farming  country.  First  settled 
in  ltS61.  Pop.  1071;  population  of  township  in  1860,  1482. 

CHILIIOWEE,  or  CHILOWEE,  a post-village  of  Blount 
co.,  Tennessee,  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River,  about  30  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Knoxville. 

CHILI,  a post-village  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana,  on  Eel  River, 
about  9 miles  N..\'.F.  of  Peru. 

CHILI,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hancock  co.,  Illi- 
nois, about  30  miles  N.E.  of  Quincy.  Pop.  1028. 

CHILI,  a post-village  of  Calaveras  co.,  California,  4 
miles  S.  of  Mokelumne  Hill.  It  has  several  stores.  Pop. 
about  250. 

CHILTON,  a township  of  Calumet  co.,  Wisconsin,  is 
about  3 miles  E.  of  Lake  Winnebago,  and  contains  Chilton, 
the  county-seat.  Pop.  1125. 

CHILTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Calumet  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  INIanitowoc  River,  about  24  miles  N.E.  of  Fond 
du  Lac  and  20  miles  E.  of  Oshkosh.  It  has  extensive  water- 
power and  is  situated  in  a rich  farming  country.  Pop.  in 
1864,  about  400. 

CHILTONS VILLE,  a small  village,  capital  of  Shannon 
CO.,  M'issouri,  about  60  miles  S.W.  of  Ironton. 

CHINESE  CAMP,  a post-village  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 10  miles  S.  of  Sonora.  It  has  about  5 stores.  Gold 
is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  about  550. 

CHIPPEW.\,  a township  of  Isabella  co..  Michigan.  P.  127. 

CHIPPEWA,  a village  of  Chisago  co.,  Minnesota,  about  2 
niles  W.  of  St.  Croix  River,  and  55  miles  N.  by  E.  of  St. 
Paul. 

CHIPPEWA,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Dakota,  bor- 
dering on  Minnesota.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Red 
River  of  the  Norih,  and  drained  by  the  Shyenne  and  Goose 
Rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly  level. 

CHIPPEWA  CITY,  a post-village  of  Chippewa  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  the  Chippewa  River,  about  90  miles  N.  of  La 
Crosse.  It  has  1 saw-mill  and  about  50  dwellings. 

CHISAGO,  or  CHISAGt)  CITY,  a post-village  of  Chisago 
>9.,  Minnesota,  situated  on  a small  lake  about  33  miles  N. 
N.E.  of  Saint  Paul. 

CHISAGO  LAKE,  a post-township  of  Chisag"  co.,  Min- 
nesota, about  24  miles  N.  of  Stillwater  and  5 i,.iles  W.  of 
Taylor’s  Falls.  Pop.  347. 

CHOCOLAY,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Marquette  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  213. 

CHOCONUT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Susquehanna 
00.,  Pennsylvania,  about  14  miles  S.W.  of  Binghamton.  Pop. 

866. 

CHOLOOK,  California.  See  Yosemite  Fali.s. 

CH  RISTIAN,  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Missouri, 
nas  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
lames  River.  Swan  Creek  and  other  streams.  The  surface 
(B  undulatirg  or  hilly.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  fertile. 
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Iron,  copper  and  lead  are  found  here.  The  county  Is  well 
supplied  with  timber.  Organized  in  1859.  Capital.  Ozark, 
Pop.  5491. 

CHRISTIANA,  a post-office  of  Tennessee,  near  the  line 
between  Rutherford  and  Bedford  counties,  and  on  the  Nash 
ville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  42  miles  S.K.  of  Nashville. 

CHRISTIANA,  a township  of  Yernon  co.,  Wi.scjosin,  8 
miles  N.  of  Viroqua.  Pop.  675. 

CHRISTIANA,  a post- village  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota, 
30  miles  S.  of  Minneapolis  and  22  miles  N.  of  Faribault. 

CHRISTINA,  a small  village  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin,  17 
miles  W.  of  .Madison. 

CHULA  DFPOT,  a post-office  of  Amelia  co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  30  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Richmond. 

CHULASKY,  a post-village  of  Northiimberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  Railrcad,  3 
miles  W.  of  Danville. 

CHURCHILL,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Ne- 
vada, has  an  area  estimated  above  8000  square  miles.  The 
western  part  is  traversed  by  Carson  River.  The  surface  ia 
mountainous;  the  soil  is  generally  sterile,  or  unproductive 
without  irrigation.  The  streams  are  small,  and  are  ab 
sorbed  by  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The  county  contain# 
silver-mines.  In  1863  a large  deposit  of  good  salt  was  founa 
in  the  N.E.  part.  The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  informa 
tion  respecting  this  county. 

CHURCHILL,  FORT.  See  Foet  Churchiii,. 

CHURNTOWN,  a post-village  of  Shasta  co.,*  California,  T 
miles  N.K.  of  Shasta. 

CHURUBUSCO,  a post-village  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana, 
about  16  miles  N.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

CICKRO,  a township  of  Tipton  co.,  Indiana,  contains  Tip- 
ton,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  2215. 

CICERO,  a township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  about  3 miles 
W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  1272. 

CINCINNATI  [continued  from  page  454]. 

Coininercp.. — The  total  imports  for  the  yeer  ending  August 
31, 1864,  amounted  to  $389,790,.537,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of $245,601,324,  largely  attributable  to  the  advance 
in  prices,  though  there  wiis  a solid  general  increase  in  the 
commerce  of  the  city.  The  total  value  of  exports  for  the 
year  1863-4  was  $239,079,825.  against$102,397.171  for  1862-3 
The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  for  1863-4  was  $150,710,712. 
The  most  valuable  imports  were  merch.andise,  $213,164,000; 
cotton,$36, 439,925 ; tobacco,$l  9,824,865 ; whiskey ,$15, 953, 400; 
sugar,  $9,510,690;  coffee,  $9,356,925 ; horses,  $9,025,968 ; hard- 
ware,$6,341,400;  boots  and  shoes, $3,258,0 14 ; cattle, $2,740,640; 
hemp,  $2,910,710;  flour,  $2,468,691;  wheat,  $2,393,600 ; hides, 
lj52,.3t  39,244.  T 'he  most  valuable  exports  were  merchandise, 
$85,973,400;  cotton,  $34,973,840;  tobacco,  $22,286,485;  whis- 
key, $10,520,500;  horses,  $8,523,847;  sugar,  $6,790,054;  oil, 
$-5,610,580;  candles,  $3,043,768;  sundry  liquors,  $3,781,470; 
flour,  $2,3.56,242;  hemp,  $2,363,760;  furniture,  $2,154,075. 

Manufactures. — Cincinnati  has  extensive  and  important 
manufactures.  By  river  and  railway  she  has  speedy  and 
easy  access  to  the  regions  that  supply  cotton,  lumber,  iron, 
wool,  coal,  and  other  raw  materials  necessary  to  sustain 
her  manufacturing  interests.  'J'he  more  important  branches 
of  her  productive,  industry  are  iron  foundries,  machine-shops, 
flouring-mills,  furniture  manufactories,  lard-oil.  stearine, 
and  candle  factories,  and  boat-yards.  She  also  has  several 
pulilishing  houses,  paper-mills,  brass  foundries,  distilleries, 
wine  factories,  &c.  There  are  many  and  extensive  vine- 
yai’ds  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  culture  of  the  grape  here  has 
become  an  Important  intei'est.  Since  the  progress  of  the 
war  her  manufactories  of  clothing,  wagons,  and  tobacco, 
which  previously  had  been  extensive,  have  been  very  largely 
increased,  employing  respectively  a heavy  capital,  and  giving 
employment  to  thousands  of  her  people. 

Cdji  Improvements. — Cincinnati  is  supplied  M’ith  water 
from  the  Ghio  River,  forced  by  steam-power  into  a limestone 
reservoir  of  sulticient  elevation  for  the  water  to  flow  to 
all  parts  of  the  citv.  The  city  is  abundantly  lighted  with 
gas,  furnished  by  the  Cincinnati  Gas  and  Coke  CoTupany. 
There  are  four  street  railways  in  operation;  their  combined 
length  is  more  than  20  miles;  they  connect  the  eastern, 
western,  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  city  with  the 
central  business  portions;  another  road  is  projected  to  reach 
the  northern  portion,  which  will  comidete  the  system. 
Cincinnati  is  connected  with  the  towns  and  villages  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  t)hio  by  5 steam-ferries.  A suspension 
bridge,  designed  to  span  the  Ohio  between  Cincinnati  and 
Covington,  projected  some  years  ago,  is  now  being  pushed 
forward  with  much  energy;  the  immense  freestone  towers 
are  already  nearly  completed.  Cincinnati  is  greatly  de- 
ficient in  parks  through  the  mistake  of  her  earlier  pro- 
prietors, but  latterly  an  effort  is  being  made  to  remedy  this 
defect  as  far  as  practicable,  and  already  three  considerable 
spaces  have  been  appropriated,  and  two  of  them.  Washing 
ton  and  City  Hall  Parks,  improved  and  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  An  extensive  system  of  subterraneous  drainage 
has  been  projected,  several  miles  of  which  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  work  is  being  carried  forward  rapidly.  The 
cemeteries  are  now  all  located  beyond  the  city  limits,  and 
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the  dead  neai  j all  removed  from  those  that  were  within 
the  city.  On<  of  them  was  converted  into  the  Washington 
There  are  10  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
tncli*  ling  the  public  and  those  that  belong  to  religious 
societies.  Tlie  two  principal  ones  are  the  Spring  Grove  and 
Wesl  jyan,  both  situated  in  Milt  Creek  valley;  the  latter  3 
and  the  former  4 miles  from  the  city.  Spring  Grove  Ceme- 
tery is  the  most  beautiful,  and  on  account  of  its  fine  loca- 
tion, its  tasteful  decorations  of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
and  its  costly  and  elaborately  wrovight  vaults  and  monu- 
ments, is  one  of  tlie  points  of  especial  interest  to  those  who 
visit  the  city.  During  the  past  two  years  two  of  the  finest 
and  most  commodious  passenger  depots  in  the  West  have 
been  built  within  the  city,  one  by  the  Cincinnati  Hamilton 
and  Dayton  Railroad  Company,  the  other  by  the  Indian- 
apolis and  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company.  Tlie  former,  (the 
onion  depot  of  the  Cincinnati  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railways,)  will  compare 
favorably  in  architectural  style  and  finish,  and  all  its 
ippointments  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  travellers, 
ffith  any  structure  of  the  kind  in  America. 

Cincinnati,  when  first  settled  (December  26, 
J788),  was  called  Losantiville,  from  its  location  opposite  the 
oouth  of  the  Licking.  It  was  incorporated  as  a city  in 
V819.  In  ISOO  it  contained  750;  in  1820, 0602;  in  1830, 24,830; 
in  1840,  46,338;  in  1850, 115,438;  in  18f.0,  171,000;  in  1864, 
taking  the  school  census  as  a basis,  186,000.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  high  price  of  alt  kinds  of  building  materials  and 
labor  during  the  past  years,  substantial  improvements  have 
never  gone  on  more  rapidly.  During  this  time  some  of  the 
largest  and  best  finished  business  houses  and  the  most 
magnificent  residences  in  the  city  have  been  built,  and 
others  of  similar  style  are  in  course  of  construction,  and 
everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  a solid  prosjierity. 

CINCINNATI,  a post-village  of  Pawnee  co.,  Nebraska,  on 
the  S.  PoT'k  of  the  Nemaha  River,  about  38  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Brown^^lle. 

CINCINNATUS,  a post-village  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  Railroad,  27  miles  W.  by 
8.  of  Indianapolis. 

CINNAMINSON,  a post-township  of  Burlington  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  5 miles  above  Cam- 
den. It  is  intersected  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad. 
Pop.  2701. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Kansas. 

CITY  OF  ROCKS,  a village  of  Idaho,  on  or  near  the  south- 
ern boundary,  about  165  miles  S.S.E.  of  Idaho  City. 

CL.\CKAMAS,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Oregon,  has 
an  area  of  about  1600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  in  the 
N.W.  part  by  the  Willamette  River,  and  also  drained  by  the 
Clackamas  and  Molalla  Rivers,  and  by  Butte  and  Sandy 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  The  Cas- 
cade Range  extends  along  the  E.  border  of  the  county.  The 
soil  of  the  Willamette  Valley  is  very  fertile.  Iron  ore  is 
found  in  the  county.  Capital,  Oregon  City.  Pop.  3166. 

CLAIBORNE,  a post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  Mississippi, 
about  80  miles  E.S.E.  of  Jackson. 

CLALLAM,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Washington 
Territorj’,  has  an  area  estimated  at  1750  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  on 
the  W.  by  tlie  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  drained  by  the  Dunge- 
ness  and  Ohahlat  Rivers,  and  other  small  streams.  The 
surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  Mount  Olympus,  a peak 
of  the  Coast  Range,  rises  on  the  S.  border  of  the  county  to 
the  height  of  8100  feet.  Pop,  149. 

CL  AQU  ATO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lewis  co.,  Washing- 
ton Territory,  on  the  Newaukum  River,  35  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Olymjiia.  It  has  an  academy,  a church,  &c. 

CLAREMONT,  a station  on  the  Camden  Branch  Railroad, 
in  Sumter  district,  South  Carolina,  about  20  miles  S.  of 
Camden. 

CLAREMONT,  a post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Illinois,  on 
tlie  Ohio  and  Mississijipi  Railroad,  123  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis. 

CLAREMONT,  a post-village  and  townshi])  of  Dodge  co., 
Minnesota,  on  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter’s  Railroad  (in  pro- 
gress), about  27  miles  W.  of  Rochester.  The  village  is  on  a 
branch  or  affluent  of  Zumbro  River.  Pop.  277. 

CLARENCE,a  po.st-village  of  Shelbyco.,  Missouri, on  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad.  59  miles  W.  of  Hannibal. 

CLARENCE,  a post-village  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Ce- 
dar Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  35  miles  E.S.E.  of 
C(  dav  Rapids. 

Cl  ARENDON,  a district  in  the  E.  central  part  of  South 
Carolina;  area  estimated  at  700  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
ou  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Santee  River,  navigable  by  steam- 
boats, ami  also  drained  by  Black  River  and  Lynch’s  Creek. 
The  surface  is  level  or  undulating;  the  soil  in  some  parts 
is  ferti’e.  Capital,  Manning.  Pop.  13,095,  of  whom  4529 
were  free. 

CLARENDON,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Arkansas,  on 
White  River,  about  60  miles  E.  of  Little  Rock. 

CLARIN'DA,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Page  co., 
iowa,  on  the  Nodaway  River,  75  miles  N.  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  and  about  45  miles  E.  of  the  Missouri  River.  It 
oont&ins  a court-house,  3 churches,  a graded  school,  7 dry- 
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I goods  stores,  1 woollen  factory,  1 newspaper  office,  and  a 
plow  factory.  Pop.  about  700.' 

CLARION,  a post-township  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois,  tra- 
versed by  the  Chicago  and  Quincy  Railio.ad,  about  15  miles 
N.E.  of  Princeton.  Pop.  1053. 

CLARK,  a county  in  the  N.W. central  part  of  Wisconsin, 
has  an  area  of  1548  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Black  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Eau  Claire  and  Little 
Eau  Plaine  Rivers.  The  surface  is  uneven  or  hilly ; the  soil 
is  productive.  Capital,  Neillsville.  Pop.  789. 

CLARK  CITY,  or  CLARK’S  CITY,  a post-village  of  Mon- 
roe co.,  Michigan,  on  Swan  Creek,  about  28  miles  S.W.  of 
Detroit. 

CLARK’S  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Freeborn  co.,  Min- 
nesota, about  40  miles  S.  of  Faribault. 

CLARK’S  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wis- 
consin. It  has  4 mills. 

CLARK’S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Lake  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  24  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Chicago. 

CLARKSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana, 
about  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

CLARKSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Shell  Rock  River,  about  24  miles  N.W.  of  Cedar  Falls, 
and  12  miles  VV.N.W.  of  Waverly. 

CLARKSVILLE,  a village  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  Minnesota  River,  opposite  Henderson. 

CLARKSVILLE,  a post-village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Califor- 
nia, on  the  railroad  which  connects  Sacramento  with  Pla- 
cerville,  18  miles  W.  by  S.  of  the  latter. 

CLARNO,  a township  of  Green  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  2 
miles  S.  of  Monroe.  I ’op.  1372. 

CLARVILLE,  or  CLAIRVILLE,  a po.st-office  of  Sonoma 
co.,  California,  is  at  Geyskrville,  which  see. 

CL.\T.'^OP,  a county  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Ore- 
gon, has  an  area  estimated  at  1080  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Nehalem,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  surface 
in  some  parts  is  mountainous;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
Capital,  Astoria.  Pop.  498. 

CLAWSON,  a small  village  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wisconsin, 
12  miles  Vi . of  Manitowoc. 

CLAY,  a countv  in  the  central  part  of  West  Virginia,  has 
an  area  e.stimated  at  400  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Elk  River,  and  also  drained  by  Big  Buffalo  and  Sycamore 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified.  Capital,  Marshall.  Pop. 
1787,  of  whom  21  were  slaves. 

CLAY,  a counryin  the  W. S.W.  part  of  Georgia,  bordering 
on  Alabama,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  produc- 
tive. Capital,  Fort  Gaines.  Pop.  4893. 

CLAY,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Florida,  has  an  area 
estimated  at  550  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by 
St  .Tohn’s  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level.  I’op.  1914. 

CLAY,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Texas,  bordering 
on  the  Indian  Territory,  area  estimated  at  1100  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Red  River,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Big  and  Little  Wichita  Rivers.  Pop.  109. 

CLAY,  a new  county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Minnesota, 
bordering  on  Dakota,  has  an  area  of  about  1080  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  and  also  drained  by  Buffalo  River.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level ; the  soil  is  alluvial,  resting  on  drift  and  lime- 
stone, and  is  very  fertile.  The  prairies  are  more  extensive 
than  the  woodlands.  The  cr  nsus  of  1860  furnishes  no  in- 
formation re.specting  this  county. 

CLAY,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Kansas,  has  an  area 
of  about  650  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Reimb- 
lican  River,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified;  the  soil  is  productive. 
Pop  163. 

CL.AY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Nebraska,  has  an  area 
of  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  in  the  S.W.  part  by 
the  Big  Blue  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Big  Nemaha, 
which  rises  witliin  its  limits.  The  surface  is  undulating  ; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  rock  which  underlies  it  is  limestomv 
A large  part  of  this  county  is  jirairie.  Capital,  Clayton. 
Pop.  165. 

CL.\Y,  a township  of  Butler  co..  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1044 

CLAY,  a township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop 
14.38. 

CLAY,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  696. 

CL.AY,  a township  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1516 

CLAY,  a township  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1944. 

CLAY,  a township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1161. 

CLAY,  a township  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1201. 

CLAY,  a township  of  Hardin  co.,  lowu.  Pop.  72.3. 

CLAY,  a townshii)  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  140. 

CLAY,  a township  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  633. 

CLAY,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  low'a.  Pop.  1120. 

CLAY,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Iowa.  I’op.  741. 

CLAY,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  219. 

CLAY  BANK,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Oceana  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  about  60  milaa 
N.W.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  271. 
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CLAY  BANK,  a small  post-township  of  Door  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  Lake  Michigan,  5 or  6 miles  S.  of  Sturgeon  Bay. 
Pop.  56. 

OLAYMONT,  a post-village  of  Newcastle  co.,  Delaware, 
near  the  Delaware  River,  and  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore  Railroad,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Wil- 
mington. 

CLAY’S  BAR,  a post-village  of  Calaveras  co.,  California, 
17  miles  S.W.  of  Mokelumne  Hill. 

ChAYSVILLE,  a village  of  Wood  co..  West  Virginia,  on 
the  Northwestern  Railroad,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Parkersburg. 
Free  population  114.  It  has  several  mills,  moved  by  water- 
power. 

CLAYTON,  a small  county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of 
Georgia.  It  is  drained  by  the  Flint  River.  The  surface  is 
somewhat  diversified,  and  the  soil  in  some  parts  fertile. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Macon  and  Western  Rail- 
road. Pop.  4466. 

CLAYTON,  a township  of  Gloucester  co.,  New  Jersey, 
contains  the  village  of  Glassborough.  Pop.  2490. 

CLAYTON,  a village  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio,  about  9 miles 
S.W.  of  West  Union. 

CLAY  I'ON,  a post-village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  11  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Adrian. 

CLAYTON,  a post-village  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  Railroad,  20  miles  W.S.W'. 
of  Indianapolis. 

CLAYTON,  a township  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
449. 

CLAYTON,  a township  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  344. 

CLAYTON,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop. 
827. 

CLAYTON,  a post-village  of  Contra  Costa  co.,  California, 
about  32  miles  E.N.E.  of  San  Franci.sco.  It  has  2 or  3 stores. 

CLAYTON,  a village  of  Yuba  co.,  California,  about  40 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Marysville. 

CLAYTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clay  co.,  Nebraska, 
about  48  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Nebraska  City. 

CLAYTJNVILLE,  a post-village  of  Henderson  co..  North 
Carolina,  about  28  miles  S.  by  W'.  of  Ashville. 

CLAYTONVILLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Brown 
CO.,  Kansas,  about  60  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Topeka.  Pop.  895. 

CLEAR  CRELK,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Colo- 
rado, has  an  area  estimated  at  375  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Clear  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  South  Platte 
River.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  forming  part  of  the 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  mining.  The 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  this  county  are  said  to  be  very 
rich.  Capital,  Idaho. 

CLEAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Huntington  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  l-.:24. 

CLEAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
631. 

CLEAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Johnson  cq.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
475. 

CLEAR  CREKK,  a township  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
751. 

CLEAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 
151. 

CLEARFIELD,  a township  of  Juneau  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  215. 

CLEAR  LAKE,  Lake  co.,  California,  is  about  20  miles 
long,  and  from  2 to  6 miles  wide.  Q '>ld  and  copper  have 
been  found  near  it. 

CLKAR  LAKE,  a post-township  and  village  of  Sherburne 
co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
about  10  miles  below  Saint  Cloud.  Pop.  115. 

CLEAR  LAKE,  a township  or  precinct  of  Lake  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. Pop.  965. 

CLEAR  WATER,  a post-village  of  Wright  co  , Minnesota, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  17  miles  N.W.  of  Monticello. 
It  is  just  below  the  mouth  of  Clear  Water  River.  Pop.  of 
Clear  Water  township,  240. 

CLEAR  WATER  RIVER,  of  Idaho,  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  flows  westward,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Nez 
Perce  co.,  and  enters  the  Lewis  Fork  of  the  Columbia  River 
at  Lewiston,  Limestone  is  found  on  its  banks.  This  river 
is  sometimes  called  the  Kooskooskia. 

CLEON  A,  a township  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa  Pop.  347. 

CLERMONT,  a village  of  Warren  co.,  Tennessee,  about 
60  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville. 

CLBRMONT,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana,  about 
10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

CLERMONT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fayette  co., 
Iowa,  on  Turkey  River,  about  28  miles  W.  of  Prairie  du 
Chien  and  36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  877. 

CL KV ELAND  [continued  from  page  464]. 

Among  the  most  important  public  works  of  the  city  are 
the  water-works,  erected  at  a cost  of  $550,000.  The  water  is 
drawn  from  the  lake  about  half  a mile  above  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  forced  to  the  top  of  a lofty  tower  by  2 powerful 
Cornish  purnping-engiues,  whence  it  is  carried  to  a reservoir 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  river.  From  the  top  of  this  reservoir, 
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which  is  laid  out  as  a promenade,  a fine  view  of  a considvrahla 
portion  of  the  city  is  obtained.  The  water 
through  27*^  miles  of  pipe,  the  average  daiiy  oistribution,  in 
1863,  being  1,152,''51  gallons.  A large  number  of  private 
fountains  are  supplied  from  the  water-works.  A paid  steam 
fire-department  has  been  established,  at  a cost  of  $63,000, 
having  5 second-class  rotary  steam-engines,  with  hose-carts, 
hook  and  ladder,  &c.,  and  the  neoeseary  equipment  of  horsft^ 
The  current  and  incidental  e.xpen  les  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  fire-department,  in  1863,  a raounted  to  $22,603.  A fire- 
alarm  telegraph,  with  25  sign  •.!  boxes,  was  erected  in  1864. 
There  are  7 miles  of  sewer  and  5 miles  of  paved  streets  com- 
pleted, and  more  in  progress.  The  gas-light  and  coke  com- 
pany have  30  miles  of  gas-pipe  laid  in  the  streets.  Thret 
street  railroads  traverse  the  principal  streets,  one  of  them 
connecting  the  E.  and  W.  divisions  of  the  city.  There  are 
6 omnibus  lines  connecting  the  city  and  suburbs.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  4 swing-bridges,  owned  by  the  city,  2 of 
them  being  iron,  2 railroad  bridges,  and  several  smaller 
bridges.  The  river  affords  extensive  harbor  facilities  for 
the  largest  vessels  on  the  lakes,  and  an  important  addition 
has  been  made  by  the  dredging  out  of  a commodious  ship 
channel  branching  from  the  river  near  its  mou  th.  The  harbor 
mouth  is  formed  by  2 piers,  200  feet  apart,  and  stretching  200 
feet  out  into  the  lake.  On  the  end  of  the  E pier  is  a light- 
house. and  another  stands  on  the  bluff  above,  on  the  E.side. 

Cleveland  is  noted  for  its  superior  educational  facilities.  Its 
public  school  system  is  thoroughly  organized  and  ranks 
among  the  best  in  the  country.  A Board  of  Education, 
comprising  11  members,  one  from  each  ward,  is  elected 
annually  by  the  people,  and  holds  fortnightly  meetings. 
The  schools  are  divided  into  5 grades,  viz.,  primary,  second- 
ary, intermediate,  grammar,  and  high-schools,  into  which  all 
resident  pupils  are  admitted.  The  number  of  primary  schools 
is  20;  secondary,  20;  intermediate,  23;  grammar,  9;  high- 
schools,  2;  making  a total  of  74  schools,  with  90  teachei'S 
and  one  superintendent.  The  limit  of  the  age  of  admi.ssion  is 
from  6 to  20,  inclusive.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  fits 
the  graduate  of  the  high-school  to  enter  college  without  far- 
ther preparation.  The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  1864 
was  about  7000,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  4000, 
There  are  16  school-houses,  most  of  them  large  brick  build- 
ings, 3 stories  high.  The  two  high-schools  ai’e  handsome  edi- 
fices of  stone  and  brick.  Partly  connected  with  the  school  sys- 
tem,and  partly  supported  by  voluntary  subscription, is  the  In- 
dustrial School,  Children’s  Aid  Society,  and  Home,  where  tho 
little  outcasts  of  the  city  are  taught  the  common  branches 
of  education,  sewing,  domestic  labor,  and  brush-making  All 
the  scholars  are  given  their  dinners  daily,  and  the  homeless 
children  are  sheltered  until  homes  are  found  for  them  in  re- 
spectable families.  The  number  of  scholars  averages  300,with 
a daily  attendance  of  about  150.  The  current  expenditure 
for  the  public  schools  in  1863  was  $07,220.  Besides  the  pul  die 
schools  there  are  a number  of  select  schools,  a Female  Semi- 
nary, the  Cleveland  Institute,  2 Convent  Schools,  2 Roman 
Catholic  Theological  Seminaries,  9 Roman  Catiioiic  schools, 
and  2 German  Protestant  schools.  The  Cleveland  Medical  Col- 
lege,Charity  Hospital  Medical  College,and  Cleveland  Homoeo- 
pathic College,  are  all  flourishing  institutions.  There  are  42 
churches,  classed  as  follows:  Baptist,  3;  Congregational,  3; 
Episcopal,  4;  Jewish,  2;  Lutheran,  3;  Methodist,  9;  Pres- 
byterian, 6;  Roman  Catholic,  5;  Bethel.  1:  United  Bretliren,!; 
Disciples,  1 ; German  Evangelical,  2 ; German  Reformed,  1 ; 
Bible  Chi’istian,  1;  besides  several  mission  chapels.  Cleveland 
is  the  seat  of  a Roman  Catholic  bishopi'ic.  There  are  51  Sun- 
day schools,  of  which  37  are  associated  into  a Sunday-school 
Union.  The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  is  8200;  teachers, 
900.  There  are  32  benevolent  societies,  a Bible  society,  a hor- 
ticultural society,  and  an  agricultural  society.  The  Soldiers’ 
Aid  Society  of  Northern  Ohio,  h.as  its  headquarters  liere.  and 
has  proved  itself  one  of  the  most  efficient  branches  of  tho 
SanitaryCommission  for  the  welfare  of  United  States  soldiers. 
Connected  with  this  society  is  the  Soldiers’  Home,  near  the 
Union  railroad  depot,  where  sick  soldiers  are  lodged,  fed,  and 
kept  until  able  to  proceed  on  their  journey,  and  where  all 
soldiers  passing  through  are  invited  to  a good  meal,  free  of 
expense. 

A United  States  Milltarj’  General  Hospital  has  been 
established  on  University  Height.s.  The  U.  S.  Marine  Hos- 
pital is  located  on  the  bank  of  the  lake.  The  Cleveland  Or- 
phan Asylum  is  a large  building,  containing,  in  1864,  about  60 
orphans.  The  institution  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  by  an  endowment  fund  of  about  $54,006.  There  are 
3 Roman  Catholic  orphan  asylums;  a home  for  sick  and 
friendless  widows,  belonging  to  the  Episcopalians,  is  con- 
nected with  Trinity  Epi.scopal  parish,  and  a free  chapel  is 
attached.  Cleveland  City  Infirmary  is  a fine  building,  5 stoiiea 
high,  costing  $25,000,  to  which  a good  farm  is  attached. 
Here  the  city  cares  for  its  sick  and  homeless  poor,  the  farm 
being  worked  by  the  inmates  of  the  Infirmary.  A house  of 
refuge  for  destitute  children  is  attached,  where  the  children 
are  taught,  and  provided  for  until  of  age  to  maintain  them- 
selves. A female  house  of  correction  is  in  the  same  building. 
A fine  buihling  was  built  in  1864  as  a Charity  H()spital.  It 
was  erected  partly  by  the  city  and  partly  by  voluntary  sub- 
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If  I Iption,  and  is  to  be  attended  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and 
the  Faculty  of  the  Charity  Flospital  Medical  College.  There 
is  a small  hospital  connected  with  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  on  Monroe  street.  There  are  2 Convents,  that  of 
the  Ursuiine  Nuns,  and  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  The  exi)enditures  of  the  city  for  in- 
firmary purposes  and  outdoor  relief,  in  186 !,  amounted  to 
$6063.  The  number  of  interments  in  all  the  cemeteries, 
during  1863,  was  l.o25,  of  which  three-fifths  were  children. 

The  Cleveland  Library  Association  has  a library  of  about 
8000  volumes  to  which  constant  accessions  are  made;  also  a 
roading-room,  supplied  with  all  the  leading  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  an  annual  course  of  lectures.  There  are  2 
national  banks;  3 ))anks  under  state  charters,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  .$100,000;  a savings  bank,  and  7 private 
bankers.  The  city  has  three  insurance  companies.  The 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  have  their  chief  office 
in  Cleveland;  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company  also 
have  an  office.  There  are  4 daily  papers  published;  3 tri- 
weekly, and  9 weekly.  Besides  the  principal  post-office,there 
is  a branch  post-office  on  the  W.  side,  and  a regular  system  of 
free  delivery  of  mail  matter  by  carriers  has  been  introduced. 
The  military  organizations  consist  of  the  29th  Infantry,  Ohio 
National  Guanls.  numbering  800  men,  and  a field  tiattery  of 
six  12-pound  guns.  The  U.  S.  District  and  Circuit  Courts  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  are  held  in  Cleveband;  also 
the  State  District  Court,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
with  3 judges.  There  are  also  the  Probate  Court  and  Police 
Court,  together  with  7 justices  of  the  peace.  The  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  U.  8.  Assessor  for  the  18th  District 
have  their  offices  in  Cleveland. 

From  its  position  on  the  lake  and  its  artificial  advantages, 
Cleveland  has  become  an  important  railroad  centre  and  dis- 
tributing point.  'Jlie  railroad  lines  are  the  Cleveland  and 
Toledo,  to  Toledo,  112J^  miles;  Northern  Division,  to  San- 
duskj',613^  miles ; Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati. to  Co- 
lumbus, 138  miles;  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  to  Pittsburg  and 
Wheeling,  228  miles ; Cleveland  and  Erie,  to  Erie.  9534  miles ; 
Cleveland  and  Mahoning,  to  Youngstown,  67  miles ; Atlantic 
and  Great  Western,  to  Salamanca  and  Dayton,  473  miles. 
These  lines  connect  with  others,  affording  two  or  more  inde- 
pendent lines  to  nearly  every  important  point  in  the  United 
States.  The  opening  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Rail- 
way in  1864,  was  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  connecting  it  with  an  extensive  territory  hitherto  in- 
accessible, and  communicating  directly  with  the  oil  regions 
of  Pennsjdvania,  thus  creating  a new  and  important  branch 
of  business.  It  also  opened  a direct  and  unbroken  wido- 
gange  connection  between  Cleveland  and  New  York,  on  the 
E.,  and  St.  Louis  on  the  \Y.  The  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg, 
and  Cleveland  and  Mahoning  Railroads  connect  the  city  with 
the  coal-fields  of  Ohio.  The  Ohio  Canal  from  Cleveland  to 
the  Ohio  River  at  Portsmouth,  and  a branch  to  the  Ohio 
River  at  Beaver,  also  passes  through  the  coal-fields  as  well 
as  through  the  rich  wheat  and  corn  districts  of  the  state. 
There  are  19  transportation  lines  connected  with  the  port, 
giving  daily  steamboat  and  propeller  communication  with 
everyport  of  importance  on  the  line  of  lakes.  A regular  line  of 
sail-vessels  runs  between  Cleveland  and  Liver[)ool,  England, 
via  the  lakes.  Welland  Canal,  and  river  St.  Lawrence.  A 
very  large  and  important  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Lake 
Superior  country.  During  the  season  a daily  line  of  large 
pjissenu'er  steamers  runs  between  Cleveland  and  the  Lake 
Superior  ports;  thirteen  steamers  and  propellers  being  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  in  1864.  The  custom-house  valuation  of 
the  copper  brought  from  Lake  Superior  to  Cleveland,  in  1863, 
was  $595,290,  and  of  iron  ore  ovar  $1,000,000.  A large  num- 
ber of  sail-vessels  are  kept  employed  during  the  summer  in 
transporting  the  ore.  In  1864,  over  300  cargoes  of  iron  ore 
were  received  from  Lake  Superior.  The  total  receipts  of 
iron  ore  and  pig  iron,  by  lake,  from  all  sourced,  in  1863,  were 
1.30,500  tons,  against  20,62;i  tons  in  1858.  The  receipts  of 
coal  by  railroad  and  canal,  in  186.3,  were  478,622  tons,  against 
173,921  tons  in  1853.  The  exports  of  coal  by  lake,  in  1863, 
were  210,101  tons.  The  lake  business  of  the  port,  in  1853 
and  1863,  is  thus  shown : 

18.53.  1863.  Incre.ise. 

Imports $54,97 1 ,782 $ 129,889,942 $74,9 18, 160 

Exports 32,717,730 87,782,121 55,064,391 

Total  $87,689,512  $217,672,063  $129,982,551 

Tlie  number  of  vessels  cleared  in  1863,  was  3109.  with  a ton- 
nage of  1,112,696  tons.  The  gross  receipts  of  railroad,  steam- 
boat, and  insurance  companies,  returned  to  the  internal 
revenue  offices,  for  the  month  of  September,  1864,  were 
$1,108,771. 

Cleveland  is  celebrated  as  a ship-building  port;  vessels 
built  at  this  port  being  engaged  in  trade  not  only  on  the 
lakes,  but  on  the  Atlantic  const,  in  South  America,  and  in 
the  Luropean  seas.  There  are  5 ship  and  boat-yards.  Dur- 
ing 1863,  there  were  built  11  steamers  and  propellers,  5 
barques,  1.5  schooners,  10  scow.s,  and  3 tugs,  representing  a 
tonnfege  of  15,372  tons.  The  shii)i)ing  owned  in  Cleveland, 
in  1884,  were  2 steamers,  21  propellers,  15  barques,  4 brigs, 
64  schooners,  20  scows,  and  16  tugs,  making.in  all, 42,135  tons. 


Within  a few  years  Cleveland  has  become  important  as  a 
manufacturing  centre,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  its 
proximity  to  the  coal  fields,  its  large  receipts  of  iron  directly 
from  the  mines,  and  its  great  facilities  for  distributing  the 
manufactured  articles  to  all  points.  Among  the  more  no- 
ticeable manufacturing  establishments,  most  of  which  are 
but  a few  years  old.  and  many  gone  into  operation  since  1862, 
there  are,  besides  the  railroad  works  already  noticed,  a ccq;- 
per-smelting  works,  3 iron  rolling-mills,  a i^olling  and  ham- 
mer-mill ; an  iron  and  nail  works, with  a capital  of  .$100,000 ; 
a boiler-plate  works,  with  a cajtital  of  $25,000 ; the  Cleveland 
City  Forge,  started  in  1864;  the  Northern  Ohio  Iron  Com- 
pany, started  in  1864,  with  a capital  of  $200,000.  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  in  all  its  stages  from  the  ore  to  the 
finished  bar;  the  Cuyaboga  Steam  Furnace  Company,  with 
a capital  of  $100,000;  3 boiler-makers,  3 agricultural  imple- 
ment factories,  11  iron  foundries,  2 wooden-ware  manufacto- 
ries, 1 barrel  factory,  2 paper-mills,  1 powder-mill,  2 bridge- 
building works,  4 furniture  works,  Cleveland  Woollen-inills, 
Cleveland  Worsted  Factory,  a bal moral-skirt  factory ; gas- 
light and  coke  works,  with  a capital  of  $240,0c0 ; 5 large 
flouring-mills,  13  breweries,  and  a large  number  of  otlie*" 
manufactories  of  various  kinds.  The  total  value  of  manu- 
factures for  12  months  of  1863-4,  estimated  on  the  U.  S. 
Assessor’s  returns,  was  $18,000,000.  The  following  figures 
from  the  Internal  llevenue  returns  of  September,  1864,  will 
show  the  amounts,  for  that  month,  of  some' of  the  leading 
classes  of  manufactures : Iron  manufactures,  $651,4.57;  wood, 
$132,7 13 ; leather.(including  boots  and  shoes,)  $40,0u0 ; wool, 
(including  ready-made  clothing,)  $113,900;  copper,  $161,000; 
paper,  $19,650;  brick,  $18,352.  There  are  20  coal-oil  distil- 
leries, and  more  in  course  of  erection.  The  total  annual 
value  of  the  oil  (coal  and  lard)  manufactured  in  Cleveland, 
is  about  $3,000,000.  A large  amount  of  beef  and  j)ork  of 
choice  reputation  is  packed  here.  In  the  season  of  186.3-4, 

40.000  head  of  cattle  and  55,000  hogs  were  packed.  As  a 
wool  depot  Cleveland  is  very  important ; the  quantity  of  wool 
shipped  in  the  season  of  1864,  being  over  5,000,000  pounds. 
The  lumber  trade  is  also  extensive,  the  receipts  by  lake  for 
the  different  yards,  in  1863,  being  37,000,000  feet,  besides 

16.500.000  shingles.  The  rich  dairy  region  of  the  Western 
Reserve  sends  its  products  to  Cleveland  as  a distributing 
point.  The  whole.sale  produce  trade  of  the  city  is  large, 
and  engages  a considerable  number  of  firms. 

The  principal  hotels  are  the  IVeddell,  Angier,  American. 
Johnson,  Burnett,  and  Russell’s  Forest  City.  There  are 
numerous  second-class  hotels.  The  government  of  the  city 
is  vested  in  a Mayor  and  22  members  of  the  City  Council,  2 
from  each  ward.  The  members  are  elected  for  2 years,  ont 
half  retiring  annually.  The  city  accounts  in  May,  1864, 
showed  the  .-issets  to  be  $1,390,103,  being  an  excess  of  $464,9.34 
over  liabilities.  The  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  city, 
in  1864,  was  $22,497,592.  Cleveland  was  settled  in  1796,  and 
incorporated  in  1836.  The  population,  in  1840,  was  6b71 
in  1850, 17.034;  in  1852,  41.196;  in  1860,  43,417.  In  1862,  a 
rapid  increase  of  population  commenced,  consequent  on  the 
great  extension  of  its  manufacturing  business,  and,  in  1865, 
the  population  was  not  less  than  60,000. 

CLEV'ELAND,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Indiana  Central  Railroad,  28 /miles  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

CLEVELAND,  a township  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana.  Bop 
1379. 

CLEVELAND,  a post-township  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minne 
sota,  about  7 miles  E.  of  Saint  Peter,  and  12  miles  N.E.  ol 
Mankato.  Pop.  546. 

CLTFDEN,  a mining-village  of  Alturas  co.,  Idaho,  on  oi 
near  Feather  River,  about  a mile  from  Rocky  Bar. 

CLIFFORD,  a post-village  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana, 
on  or  near  Flat  Rock  Creek,  about  8 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

CLIFTON,  a village  of  Richmond  co..  New  York,  on  New 
York  Bay,  about  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  New  York  City. 

CLIFTON,  a post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  16  miles  S.E.  of  Scranton. 

CLIFTON,  a post-village  of  Iroquois  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  Branch  of  the  Central  Railroad,  69  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Chicago. 

CLIFTON,  a post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa,  on  a railroad 
22  miles  S.W.  of  Muscatine, 

CLIFTON,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Grant  co.,  Wis- 
con.sin.  Pop.  961. 

CLIFTON,  a post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  IVisconsin,  about 
22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Siiarta.  Pop.  202. 

CLIFTON,  a township  of  Pierce  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Saint  Croix  River,  5 miles  above  Prescott.  Pop.  -445. 

CLIFTON,  a village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  .Minnesota,  on  Luke 
Superior,  about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Du  Luth. 

CLIFTON,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Kansas,  about 
50  miles  N.W.  of  Manhattan. 

CLIF'TON,  a post-village  of  Lander  co.,  Nev.ada.  situated 
on  the  Toiyabe  Mountain  range,  in  Reese  River  mining  dis- 
trict, 1 mile  W.  of  Austin.  It  has  numerous  hotels,  stores, 
&c.  Pop.  in  1863,  about  500. 

CLINCH,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Georgia,  bordering 
on  Florida,  has  an  area  estimated  at  100(1  square  miles.  It 
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is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Allapaha  River.  The  surface 
is  level,  and  partly  covered  with  swamps.  Capital,  Mag- 
nolia. Pop.  30t53. 

CLINTON,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Michigan, 
has  an  area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Maple, 
Grand  and  Looking-glass  Rivers,  and  Stony  Creek.  'J'he 
surface  is  nearly  level,  and  mostly  covered  with  dense  forests, 
in  which  the.  sugar-maple  abounds.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Wheat,  Indian  corn,  butter  and  maple-sugar  are  the  staple 
productions.  In  1860  this  county  produced  445,401  pounds 
of  maple  sugar — more  than  an}'  other  county  of  the  state. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad. 
Capital,  Saint  John.  Pop.  13,916. 

CLINTON,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
Sebasticook  River  and  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  27  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 

1021. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  899. 

CLINTON,  a village  of  Davie  co..  North  Carolina,  on  the 
Yadkin  River,  about  105  miles  AV.  of  Raleigh. 

CLINTON,  a post-village  of  Laurens  district.  South  Caro- 
lina, about  70  miles  W^N.W.  of  Columbia.  Free  population 
197. 

CLINTON,  a village  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  about  14  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Norwalk. 

CLINTON,  a village  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio,  in  Clinton  town- 
ship, and  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Rail- 
road, about  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  AVooster.  Pop.  of  township, 
1310. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  969. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  673. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1262. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  544. 

CLINTON,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Clinton 
co..  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  42  miles  above 
Davenport.  The  village  is  on  the  railroad  which  e.vtends 
westward  from  Chicago  through  Central  Iowa,  137  miles 
from  Chicago,  and  is  nearly  opposite  Fulton,  Illinois.  It  is 
a place  of  active  business,  and  luis  a national  bank.  Pop. 
1816. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  161. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  647. 

CLINTON,  a village  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa,  about  37  miles 
S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  AVayne  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  390. 

CLINTON,  a post-township  of  Rock  co  , AVisconsin,  bor- 
dering on  Illinois,  contains  the  village  of  Clinton.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  Jefferson  prairie  is 
included  in  it.  Pop.  1554. 

CLINTON,  a post-village  in  Clinton  township.  Rock  co., 
Wisconsin,  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  with  the  Racine  and  .Mississippi  Railroad,  14 
miles  S.E.  of  Janesville,  fO  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Racine,  and 
10  miles  E..N.E.  of  Beloit.  It  contains  3 churches,  4 large 
stores,  several  warehouses  for  grain,  a fine  graded  school- 
house,  and  various  manufactories. 

CLINTON,  a township  of  A'ernon  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
10  miles  .N.E.  of  Viroqua.  Pop.  335. 

CLINTON,  a post-office  of  Stearns  co.,  Minnesota. 

CLINTON,  a village  of  Steele  co.,  Minnesota,  about  12 
miles  S.  of  Faribault. 

CLINTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Douglas  co., 
Kansas,  near  the  Wakarusa  River,  11  miles  AV.S.VV.  of  Law- 
rence. It  has  2 churches,  and  1 steam  grist-mill.  Pop.  655. 

CLINTON,  a mining  village  of  Amador  co.,  California, 
about  50  miles  N.E,  of  Stockton.  It  has  2 quartz-mills. 

CLINTON,  a mining  village  of  Lander  co  , Nevada,  in  the 
Smoky  Valley  district,  15  miles  S E.  of  Austin. 

CLINTON  FALLS,  a post-township  of  Steele  co.,  Minne- 
sota, 2 or  3 miles  N.  of  Owatonna.  Pop.  176. 

CLINTONIA,  a township  of  Dewitt  co.,  Illinois,  contains 
Clinton,  the  county-seat.  Total  population  1984. 

CLINTONA’ILLE,  a post-office  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Galena  and  Chicago  Railroad,  39  miles  AV.  by  N.  of  Chicago. 

CLINTONA’ILLE,  a post-village  of  Cedar  co.,  Missouri, 
about  65  miles  N.W,  of  Springfield. 

CLIPPER  GAP,  a village  of  Placer  co.,  California,  on  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  43  miles  N.E.  of  Sacramento.  The 
railroad  is  completed  to  thi-  point. 

CLIl’PER  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Butte  co.,  California, 
30  miles  E.  of  Oroville. 

CliOA'^ER,  a township  of  Henry  co,,  Illinois.  Pop.  724. 

OLOVERDALE,  a post-village  of  Sonoma  co.,  California, 
on  Russian  River,  34  miles  N.N.AAa  of  Santa  Rosa.  Popu- 
lation of  Cloverdale  township,  334. 

CLOVER  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Halifax  co.,  AHrginia,  on 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  46  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Danville. 

CLYDE,  a township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  74. 

CLYDE,  a post-township  of  Iowa  co.,  AVisconsin,  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  AVisconsin  River,  about  44  miles  AV.  by  N.  of 
Madison.  Pop.  610. 

CLYMAN.  a post-township  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin,  has 
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a station  on  the  Chicago  and  N ^rtnwestorn  Railroad,  7 
miles  S.  of  Juneau,  and  8 miles  N.  of  AVatertown.  Pop.  1461. 

CLYMER,  a township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 

lO.jl. 

( OAL  B.A.NK,  a post-village  of  Thurston  co.,  Washington 
Territory,  16  miles  from  Olympia. 

COAL  MIN  i-  S,  a village  of  Contra  Costa  co.,  Cahfoniia 
15  miles  E.  of  Martinez.  The  most  productive  coal  minei! 
of  the  state  are  in  this  vicinity. 

COALSMOUTTI,  a post-village  of  Kanawha  co..  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Kanawha  River,  about  16  miles  below  Char- 
leston. 

COAL  VALLEY,  a township  of  Rock  Island  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  1.507. 

COALVILLE,  a post-office  of  Summit  co.,  Utah,  about  35 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

COATESAMLLE,  apost-village  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  Railroad,  11  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Greencastle. 

COATSBURG,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois,  on  a 
railroad  17  miles  N.E.  of  Quincy. 

C'tBDEN,  Union  co.,  Illinois,  a station  on  the  Central 
Railroad,  42  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

COBHAM,  a post-village  of  Albemarle  co.,  A'^irginia,  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  14  miles  E.  of  Charlottesville. 

COCHR.AN,  a.  post-village  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  2 miles  AV.  of  Aurora. 

COCOMUNGO,  a post-office  of  San  Bernardino  co.,  Califor- 
nia, about  20  miles  AV.  of  San  Bernardino.  There  is  a 
large  vineyard  (having  160,000  vines)  in  which  excellent 
wine  is  made. 

COE,  a township  of  Isabella  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  322. 

COESSE,  ko-Sss',  a post-village,  of  IVhitley  co.,  Indiana, 
apout  15  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Fort  VVayne. 

COEUR  D’ALENE  (kur  dd-lain'),  a range  of  mountains 
in  the  N.  part  of  Idaho,  between  Clarks  River  and  the 
Coeur  D Alene  River. 

COEUR  D’ALENE,  a small  river  in  the  N.  part  of  Idahoy 
flows  westward  and  enters  a lake  of  the  same  name.  This 
lake  is  about  80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lewistown,  and  is  nearly 
20  miles  in  length. 

COEUR  D’ALENE  MISSION,  Idaho,  is  on  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  River,  and  on  the  wagon  road  from  Walla  AA'alla  to 
Fort  Benton.  Here  is  a Catholic  Church  and  a Mission  for 
the  Indians. 

COHOCTAII,  a post-township  of  Livingston  co.,  Michigan, 
about  28  miles  E.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  856. 

COFFACHIQUE,  or  COFACHIQUI,  kof-a-chik'we,  a post- 
village of  Allen  co.,  Kansas,  on  the  Is’eosho  River,  about  6 
miles  N.  of  Humboldt. 

COFFEE,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an  area 
estimated  at  1000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.by 
the  Ocmulgee  River,  on  the  S.AV.  by  the  Allapaha,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Satilla  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level 
and  the  soil  sandy.  Capital,  Douglas.  Pop.  2879. 

COFFEY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Kansas,  has  an  are 
of  576  scjuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Neosho  River, 
which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  also 
drained  by  several  creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the 
soil  is  very  fertile.  This  county  contains  extensive  prairies 
and  has  a growth  of  timber  distributed  along  the  streams. 
Coal  and  limestone  are  abundant  in  it.  Capital,  Hampden. 
Pop.  2842. 

COFFIN’S  GROVE,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  503. 

COKESBURY,  a post-village  of  Abbeville  District,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad,  50  miles 
S.  of  Greenville. 

COLCHESTER,  a post-office  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  53  miles 
N.E.  of  Quincy. 

COLD  HARBOR,  a village  of  Hanover  co.,  Virginia,  about 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Richmond.  A battle  was  fought  here 
June  3, 1864.  between  Gen.  Grant  and  Gen.  Lee. 

COLD  SPRING,  a post-township  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois, 
about  25  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Vandalia.  Pop.  1017. 

COLD  SPRING,  a post-village  of  Stearns  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  Sauk  River,  about  16  miles  S.W.  of  Saint  Cloud. 

COLD  SPRING,  a post-village  of  El  Dorado  co..  Califor- 
nia, 5 miles  W.  of  Placerville.  It  has  1 or  2 stores.  Pop. 
in  1860. 120. 

COLEMAN,  a new  county  in  the  W.  central  part  of 
Texas,  has  an  area  of  about  950  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  Colorado  River,  and  also  drained  by  Jim 
Ned  Creek.  The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  information 
respecting  this  county. 

COLERAIN,  a post-village  of  Bertie  co..  North  Carolina, 
on  the  Chowan  River  about  22  miles  N.  of  Plymouth. 

COLESBURG,  a village  of  Hardin  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Rolling  Fork  and  Salt  River,  about  37  miles  S.  of  Louis- 
ville. 

COLESBURG,  a neat  post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  stage-road  from  Dubuque  to  St.  Paul,  35  miles  AV.N. 
W.  of  Dubuque.  It  has  4 churches,  4 general  stores,  a 
steam  flour-mill  and  a saw-mill.  Pop.  about  550. 
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(30LFAX,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  llailroad,  21  miles  S.E.  of  La- 
fayette. 

COLliAMER,  a post-village  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana,  on 
Eel  River,  about  .30  miles  W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

CCLLEGK.  a township  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  858. 

COLLEGE  FARM,  a post-office  of  Story  co.,  Iowa.  Here 
is  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  Model  F'arm. 

COLLEIIAN  co.,  Texas.  See  Cai.l.\h.\n. 

COLLING  WOOD,  a post-village  of  Simcoe  co.,  Canada 
West,  on  Nottawassaga  Bay,  95  miles  N.N.W.  of  Toronto. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Railway  of  Canada. 

COLLINS,  a township  of  Story  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  136. 

COLLINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Solano  co.,  California, 
on  the  N.  E.  shore  of  Suisun  Bay,  about  60  miles  by  water 
N.K.  of  San  Francisco. 

COLMAR,  a post-village  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Cliicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Kaih’oad, 45  miles  N.E. 
of  Quincy. 

COLO'MA,  a station  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  21 
miles  S.  of  Centralia. 

COLOMA,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Missouri,  about  12 
miles  N.  of  Carrollton. 

COLOMA,  a village  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa,  about  34  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

COLO'MA,  the  most  southwestern  township  of  Waushara 
» CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  348. 

COLO'MA,  a post-village  and  township  of  El  Dorado  co., 
California,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  River,  10 
miles  N.W.  of  Placerville.  It  has  several  churches  and  4 
or  more  stores.  Many  of  the  inliabitants  are  employed  in 
mining  gold.  Pop.  of  the  village  in  1864,  about  700.  The 
census  of  1860  states  the  population  of  Coloma  at  888,  and 
in  another  place  at  7.58. 

COLON,  a post-village  and  township  of  St.  Joseph  co., 
Michigan.  The  village  is  about  32  miles  S.W.  of  Marshal, 
and  ^ mile  S.  of  tlie  Saint  Joseph  River.  Total  popula- 
tion, 1269. 

CO  LON  A.  or  COLO.VA  STATION,  a post-village  of  Henry 
co.,  Illinois,  on  a railroad  12  miles  E.  of  Rock  Island.  Pop. 
of  Colona  township).  471. 

COLONY,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Missouri,  about  36 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Keokuk. 

COLORADO,  col-o-rah'do,  a territory  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  on  the  E.  by  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  on  the  S.  by 
New  Me.xico,  and  on  the  W.  by  Utah.  It  lies  between  37° 
and  41°  N.  Lat.,  and  102°  and  109°  IV'.  Lon.,  being  about 
375  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  275  miles  wide  from  N.  to 
S.  Area  about  106,475  square  miles. 

Face  of  the  Onmirij  and  Snil. — The  surface  is  generally 
mountainous.  Within  this  territory  are  included  some  of 
Mie  highest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  which  ex- 
tends through  the  middle  of  it  in  a N.  and  S.  direction. 
Pike’s  Peak,  near  the  centre  ofColoiado,  has  an  altitude  of 
11,497  feet.  It  is  stilted  that  the  .summits  of  some  of  these 
mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  In  the  east- 
ern and  northwestern  ptirts  are  elevated  plains.  The  ranges 
or  liranclies  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado  enclose 
hirge  fertile  valleys  or  phiins  called  the  North  Park,  Middle 
Park  and  South  Park.  The  South  Piirk,  which  is  about  60 
miles  long,  contains  many  thou.sand  acres  which  produce 
good  natural  pasture.  .\t  present  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  mostly  confined  to  the  valleys  near  the  streams  and 
some  fiivored  localities  which  do  not  require  irrigation. 

Rivers. — The  eastern  part  of  Colorado  is  drained  by  the 
Arkansas  River  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  I’latte,  both  of 
which  rise  near  the  centre  of  this  territory.  From  the 
IV'estern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  How  the  Yampa  or 
Bear  River,  the  Bnnkara  and  the  Gunnison  Rivers.  'Tlie 
latter  two  rivers  unite  in  the  W.  part  to  form  Grand  River 
whicli  is  a branch  of  the  Colorado.  The  Rio  Grande  also 
rises  in  the  territory  and  flows  southward. 

Mineral  Resources. — Gold  and  silver  are  abundant  in  the 
central  parts  of  Colorado  among  the  mountains.  In  May, 
1859,  l ich  placer  gold  mines  were  discovered  on  Clear  Creek, 
an  aillnent  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte.  According  to 
the  Kcqiort  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
dated  December  1863,  Colorado  contains  also  copjter,  iron, 
coal,  salt,  limestone  and  gypsum.  None  but  gold  mines 
have  been  worked  to  much  extent.  A branch  mint  of  the 
United  .States  has  been  established  at  Denver.  Rich  silver 
mines  have  been  discovered  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Snowy  Mountains.  The  amount  of  Colorado  gold  coined 
in  the  fiscal  year  1862-3  was  $2,893,3.37;  that  of  1863-4  waa 
$2,136,086 

Forest  Trees,  Animals,  cfic.— This  territory  is  generally  de- 
ficient in  timber.  In  the  E.  part  occur  extensive  sandy 
plai  ms  covered  with  the  wild  sage  and  prickly  pear.  Among 
the  wild  animals  of  this  region,  are  the  bison  (or  buffalo), 
the  elk,  deer,  antelope  and  liear.  The  lakes  and  marshes 
are  fnapiented  by  wild  ducks  and  geese. 

Fopulatinn,  Towns,  d-c. — The  discovery  of  gold  in  1859, 
attpicted  multitudes  of  emigrants  to  Colorado,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1860,  had  a population  of  34.277. 
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The  territory  was  organized  in  March  1861,  Denver  is  the 
most  populous  town  of  Colorado.  Capital,  Gclden  City. 

A State  Constitution  having  been  formed  and  submitted 
to  the  popular  vote  in  1865,  a majority  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

COLORADO,  a mining  village  of  Mariposa  co.,  Californi.i, 
6 miles  N,  of  Mariposa.  It  has  2 stores. 

COLORADO  CITY,  a village  of  Yuma  co.,  Arizona,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila.  Gold  is  found  in  this  vicinity. 

COLORADO  CITY,  a post-town,  capital  of  El  Paso  co., 
Colorado,  is  situated  on  a small  affluent  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  at  or  near  the  E.  base  of  Pike’s  I'eak,  and  aboijt  76 
miles  S.  of  Denver.  It  is  supported  by  gold  mines  which 
are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Here  is  a tiouring-mill. 

COLQUIT,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an 
area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Little  River,  and  drained  by  the  Ocklockonee  River.  The 
! surface  is  nearly  level.  Capital,  IMoultrie.  Pop.  1316. 

COLQUIT,  a piost-village,  capital  of  Miller  co.,  Georgia, 
situated  about  100  miles  S.  of  Columbus. 

COLUMBIA,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Oregon,  bor- 
dering on  Washington,  has  an  area  of  about  600  square 
mileis.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Columbia 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Klaskanine  and  Scappoose 
Rivers.  The  streams  of  this  county  afford  extensive  water- 
pwwer.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  fertile  valleys  and 
mountains  which  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  fir,  cedar, 
hemlock  and  maple.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  county;  also 
salt  springs.  Capital,  Saint  Helen.  Poi).  532. 

COLUMBIA,  a village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio, on  the  Central 
Railroad,  16  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

COLUMBIA,  a village  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan,  on  Grand 
River  about  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lansing. 

COLUMBIA,  or  COLUMBI.WILLE,  a post-village  of  La- 
peer CO.,  Michigan,  on  Flint  River  about  40  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Pontiac. 

COLUMBIA,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Tuscola  co., 
Michigan.  Pop,  94. 

COLUMBIA,  a township  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  718. 

COLU.MBIA,  a township  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana.  Pop., 
including  the  village  of  Columbia,  1903. 

COLU.MBIA,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa,  about  40 
miles  S.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

COLUMBIA,  a township  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  352. 

COLUMBIA,  a township  of  W'apello  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
782. 

COLUMBIA,  a post-town  of  Tuolumne  co.,  California, 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Stanislaus  River,  4 miles 
N.  of  Sonora.  It  contains  4 churches,  1 banking  office,  1 
newspaper  office,  2 diug  stores,  about  10  dry-goods  and 
general  stores ; it  has  also  2 quartz-mills.  Here  are  rich  gold 
mines.  Two  of  the  largest  mining  ditches  in  the  state  sup- 
ply water  to  the  miners  of  Sonora  and  Columbia.  Pop.  in 
1860,  2062  ; in  1865,  about  2500. 

COLUMBUS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co..  North 
Carolina,  about  90  miles  W.  of  Charlotte. 

COLUMBUS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Adams  co., 
Illinois,  about  15  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Quincy.  Pop.  882. 

COLUMBUS,  <a  post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa,  about  22 
miles  S.W.  of  Muscatine,  and  about  3 miles  S.W.  of  the 
Iowa  River.  'The  census  of  1860  states  the  population  of 
Columbus  at  1285,  and  of  Columbus  City  at  530. 

COLUMBUS  CITY,  or  COLUMBUS,  a post-township  of 
Louisa  co..  Iowa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iowa  River, 
about  7 miles  N.W.  of  W'apello.  It  contains  the  village  of 
Columbus.  Total  population  1815. 

COLUMBUS,  a post-village  in  Columbus  townshq),  Anoka 
CO.,  Minnesota,  about  22  miles  N.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  of 
township  119. 

COLUMBUS,  a post-village  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kansas,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  about  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 

COLUMBUS,  a post-village  of  Platte  co.,  Nebraska,  on 
the  Loup  Fork  of  Platte  River,  about  86  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Omaha  City. 

COLU'SA,  or  COLUSI,  a post-village,  capital  of  Colusa 
CO.,  Calitbrnia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River, 
50  miles  in  a direct  line,  or  75  miles  by  legal  distance, 
N.N.W.  of  Sacramento.  Pop.  about  250;  pop.  of  Colusa 
township  in  1860,  348. 

COMANCHE,  a new  county  in  the  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  Leon  River,  and  also  drained  by  Buckeye  and  Rneh 
Creeks.  Capital,  Cora  or  Comanche.  Pop.  709. 

COMANCHE,  a iiost-vilbige  of  Comanche  co.,  Texas. 

COMMERCE,  a post-village  of  Commerce  township  Oak- 
land co..  Michigan,  on  or  near  Huron  River,  about  32  miles 
N.W.  of  Detroit. 

COM.MERCE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Scott  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  35  miles  above  Cairo,  Illi- 
nois.  and  170  miles  below  St.  Louis.  Pop.  in  1860,  790. 

COMO,  a mining  village  of  Lyon  co.,  Nevada,  10  miles 
S.E.  of  Dayton.  It  has  2 stores,  andl  quartz-mill  for  silver 
ore.  Pop  about  300. 

COMO,  or  COMO  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  Do  Soto  oo , 
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Mississippi,  on  tl.e  railroad  which  connects  Memphis  with 
Granada,  about  44  miles  S.  of  Memphis. 

CO'IPETINE,  a post-township  of  Wapello  co.,  Iowa, 
about  .8  or  9 miles  N.Hl.  of  Ottumwa.  Pop.  677. 

COMSTOCK,  a post-office  and  station  of  Wapello  co., 
lowii,  on  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad  and  on  the  Des 
Moines  River,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Ottumwa. 

CONCHO,  a new  county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Texas. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Colorado  River,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Rio  Concho.  The  census  of  i860  furnishes 
no  statement  of  the  population. 

CONCORD,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
855. 

CONCORD,  a village  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania,  in  Concord 
township,  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad, 
0 miles  W S.W.  of  Corry. 

CONCORD,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Tennessee,  near 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  the  Chattanooga  and  Knox- 
ville Railroad,  13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Knoxville. 

CONCORD,  a village  of  Clark  co.,  Ohio,  about  8 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

CONCORD,  a village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  about  27  miles 
N.l*:.  of  Columbus. 

CONCORD,  a township  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  982. 

CONCORD,  a township  of  Iroquois  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1156. 

CONCORD,  a township  of  Dubuque  co  , Iowa.  Pop.  1061. 

CONCORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Louisa  co., 
Iowa.  The  village  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iowa  River, 
about  18  miles  .S.W.  of  Muscatine.  Poj).  577. 

CONCORD,  a post-village  in  Concord  township,  Dodge  co., 
Minnesota,  on  a branch  of  Zumbro  River,  about  22  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Rochester  Pop,  of  the  township  400. 

CONCOKD,  a village  of  Cedar  co.,  Nebraska,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  about  44  miles  by  the  road  W.N.W.  of  Dakota. 

CONCORD  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Campbell  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg  Railroad,  13  miles  E.  of 
Lynchburg. 

CONDIT,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Oregon,  12  miles 
S.E.  of  Salem. 

CONEJOS,  ko-n.iTiocef?),  a county  forming  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Colorado.  Area  estimated  at  6000  square  miles, 
it  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Rio  San  Juan  and  several  affluents  of 
the  same.  The  county  is  traversed  in  the  central  part  by  a 
mountain  range  called  the  Sierra  La  Plata.  The  census  of 
1860  furnishes  no  information  respecting  this  county. 

CONESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Muskingum  River,  7 or  8 miles  by  railroad  S.  by  W.  of 
Coshocton. 

CONEWAGO,  a village  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad,  10  miles  N.  of  York. 

CONNEQTIENESSING,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop. 1098. 

CONO,  a township  of  Buchanan  co  , Iowa.  Pop.  242. 

CONOTTEN,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co..  Ohio,  on 
the  Pittsburg  and  Columbus  Railroad,  about  32  miles  W.  of 
Steubenville. 

CONOVER,  a post-village  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Columbus  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  10  miles  E.  of  Piqua. 

C ONYNGHAM,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1326. 

COOK,  a township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1043. 

COOKSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Burlington  co..  New 
Jersey,  about  18  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Burlington. 

COOKSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Monongahela  River,  30 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Pittsburg.  It  contains  3 churches,  14  stores, 
and  1 glass  factory.  A large  quantity  of  stone  coal  is  pro- 
cured in  the  vicinity  and  shipped  here  by  boats.  Pop. 
about  1000. 

COOK’S  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Wabasha  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  the  Zumbro  River.  5 or  6 miles  S.  of  Wabasha. 

COOKS I'lLLE.  a post-village  of  Howard  co.,  Md.,  about 
22  miles  W.  of  Baltimore. 

COON,  a township  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  382. 

COOPERSTOVVN,  a post-township  of  Brown  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Illino'S  River,  about  25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Jackson- 
ville. Pop. 1483. 

COOPERSTOWN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Mani- 
towoc co.  Wisconsin,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  the  town  of 
Green  Bay.  Pop.  1222. 

COOPERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ottawa  co..  Michigan, 
on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railio.ad,  about  15  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

COOS,  or  COOSE  RIVEH,  a small  stream  of  Coos  co., 
Oregon,  flows  ymstward  and  enters  a bay  of  the  same  name. 

COOS,  a county  in  tl>«  W.S.W.  part  of  Oregon,  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  an  area  estimated  at  It  OD  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Coquille  and  Coos  Rivers.  The 
The  surface  is  mountainous  and  partly  covered  with  forests. 
Gold  and  stone  coal  are  found  in  the  county.  Large  quan- 
tities o'  ?oal  and  lumber  exported.  Capital,  Empire 
City  Pop.  445. 
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COOS  RIVER,  a post  office  of  Coos  co  , Oregon. 

COPI,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Mi88i» 
sippi  and  Missouri  Railroad,  11  miles  W.N.W.  of  Iowa  City 

COPLEY,  a township  o-f  Knox  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  lOIO. 

COPPEI.  a post-village  of  Walla  Walla  co.,  AVashington 
Territory.  iP  miles  N.  of  Walla  Walla.  It  has  1 store. 

COPPER  HARBOR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ke- 
weenaw CO.,  Michigan,  on  Lake  Superior,  about  45  miles 
N.E.  of  Houghton.  Pop.  193. 

COPPER  HILL,  a small  post-village  of  Hunterdon  co.. 
New  Jersey,  miles  S.  of  Flemington.  It  has  2 cr  3 
stores. 

COP'PEROP'OLIS,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Calaveras 
CO.,  California,  is  38  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Stockton,  and  IG 
miies  W.N.W.  of  Sonora.  It  has  2 churches,  1 newspaper 
office,  numerous  stores,  2 quartz-mills,  and  about  200  dwell- 
ings. The  Union  Copper  Mine  at  this  place  is  the  riches', 
in  the  state.  About  80  tons  of  copper  ore  are  shipped  here 
daily.  Gold  is  found  3 miles  from  this  village.  Pop.  abo-'t 
1500. 

COQUILLE  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Coos  co.,  Oregon, 
rises  in  the  S.  part,  and  flowing  westward  enters  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

CORA,  a post-village  of  Comanche  co.,  Texas,  about  12o 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Austin  Cily. 

CORA,  or  CORY,  a post-village  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa, 
about  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sidney. 

CORCORAN,  a post-township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  16  miles  N.W.  of  Minneapolis.  Pop.  358. 

CORDOVA,  a post-village  in  Cordova  township,  Le  Sueur 
CO.,  Minnesota,  about  22  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Faribault,  and 
16  miles  E.  of  St.  Peter  s.  Pop.  of  township  200. 

CORFU,  a post-village  of  Genesee  co..  New  York,  on  the 
Central  Hailroad,  2.5  miles  E.  byN.  of  Buffalo. 

CORFU,  a post-office  of  Waushara  co.,  W isconsin. 

COHINTH,  a post-village  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Mississippi, 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Kailroad,  where  it  is 
cro.“sed  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  93  miles  E.  by  S. 
of  Memj)his.  Here  General  Rosecrans  gained  a victory 
over  the  rebels  Oct.  3-5,  1862. 

CORNELIA,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Missouri,  about 
11  miles  S.  of  Warrensburg. 

CORNAVALL,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  689. 

CORNWALLIS,  a post-village  of  Ritchie  co..  AAh  st  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Northwestern  Railroad.  32  miles  E.  of  Parkers- 
burg. 

CORO,  a village  of  Santa  Barbara  co.,  California,  on  the 
sea-coast,  about  44  miles  W.  of  Santa  Barbara. 

CORRY,  a post-village  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  AVestern  Railroad,  37  miles  S.E.  of  Ivrie, 
38  miles  N.E.  of  Meadville,  and  26  miles  S.W.  of  Jamestown, 
It  is  also  the  N.  terminus  of  the  Oil  Creek  hailroad.  It 
contains  3 or  4 churches.  2 national  banks,  6 hotels,  1 news- 
paper office,  about  20  stores,  2 machine-shops,  2 oil  refineries, 
4 oil  warehouses,  1 tannery,  3 steam  saw-mills,  &c.  The 
chief  business  of  this  place  is  refining  and  dealing  in  oil.  It 
has  grown  up  since  1860,  and  is  increasing  rapidly.  Pop. 
in  January  1865,  3131. 

CORTLAND,  or  COURTLAND,  a post-village  of  Jackson 
CO.,  Indiana,  about  9 miles  N.E.  of  Brownstown. 

CORTLAND,  or  COURTLAND  SrAlION,a  post-village 
of  DeKalb  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  railroad  which  connects  Chi- 
cago with  Dixon,  55  miles  AAC  of  Chicago. 

CORUNNA,  a post-village  of  DeKalb  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  87  miles  AA'.  by  S.  of  Toledo. 

CORA’ ALLIS,  a post-village,  cajdtal  of  Renton  co., Oregon, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  40  miles 
S.S.AA’.  of  Salem.  It  contained  in  1864,  about  8 general 
stores.  The  adjacent  country  is  fertile.  I'op.  in  1860.531. 

COR  A’ ALLIS,  a township  or  precinct  of  Benton  co.,  Oregon. 
Pop.  exclusive  of  the  village  of  Corvallis,  700. 

COKAA’IN,  Tippecanoe,  co  , Indiana,  a station  on  the  New 
Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  14  miles  S.  of  Lafayette. 

Corwin,  a township  of  Ida  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  43. 

CORYELL,  a new  county  in  the  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  of  about  950  8(|uare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Leon  River,  and  also  drained  by  Cowhouse  and  Coryell 
Creeks.  Capital,  Gatesville.  Pop.  2666. 

CORYA’ILLE,  a post-township  of  Kewaunee  co.,  AA’iscou- 
sin,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  about  2 miles  AA'.  of  Kewaunee. 
Pop.  240. 

COSMOPOLIS,  a post-village  of  Chehalis  co.,  AVashington 
Territory,  on  Gray’s  Harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chehalis 
River.  10  nules  AV.  of  Alontesano. 

COSO,  a mining  district  in  Tulare  co.,  California,  about  20 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Owens’  Lake,  and  near  the  E.  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Silver  is  found  here. 

COSTII.LA,  a county  in  the  part  of  Colorado,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  above  4800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  K.  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
partly  on  the  AA'.  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Rio  Costilla  and  other  small  streams.  Theprincipa 
resources  of  the  inhabitants  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
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COSUMNE,  or  COSUMNES,  a township  of  El  Dorado  co.,  I 
California.  Pop.  792. 

COSUMNE,  or  COSUMNES,  a post-village  and  township 
(>f  Sacramento  co.,  California.  The  village  is  on  or  near 
(he  Cosnmne  Kiver,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Sacramento.  Total 
population,  1215. 

COTTAGE  GROVE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wash- 
ington co.,  Minnesota.  The  village  is  about  8 miles  N.  of 
Hastings,  and  15  miles  S.E  of  St.  Paul.  The  township  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mi.ssissippi  River.  Pop.  359, 

(JOTTAGE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Laue  co.,  Oregon,  20 
miles  S.  ot  Eugene  City. 

COTTAGE  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa,  about 
21  mile.s  N.W.  of  Burlington.  ‘ 

COTl'ONWO  )D,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Minne.sota, 
h.xs  an  area  of  720  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Little 
Cottonwood  and  Watonwan  Rivers,  which  flow  eastward, 
and  by  the  West  B'nrk  of  the  Des  Moines,  which  flows  south- 
ward. The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  productive. 
Pop.  12. 

COTTONWOOD,  a township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  480. 

COTTONWOOD,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  .519. 

COTTON  MoOD,  a township  of  Chase  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  103. 

COTTONWOOD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tehama 
CO.,  California,  on  Cottonwood  Creek,  16  mileu  N.  of  Red 
Bluff.  Pop.  160. 

CoTTONWOOD  CREEK,  California,  an  affluent  of  the 
Sacramento  River,  flows  eastward  and  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Shasta  and  Tehama  counties. 

COTTONWOOD  FALLS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Chase 
co.,  Kansas,  on  the  Cottonwood  River,  about  22  miles  W.  of 
Emporia. 

COTTONWOOD,  or  BIG  COTTONWOOD  RIVER,  of  Min- 
nesota, rises  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  state  and  flowing  east- 
ward enters  the  Minnesota  in  Brown  co.,  about  4 miles 
below  New  Ulm. 

COTTONWOOD  RIV’^ER,  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Kansas, 
rises  in  Marion  co.,  flows  eastward  through  Chase  co.,  and 
unites  with  the  Neosho  in  Lyon  co.,  after  a course  of  about 
100  miles. 

COULTERVILLE,  a village  of  Maripo,sa  co..  California, 

21  miles  N.  or  N.W.  of  Mariposa.  It  lias  about  6 general 
stores  and  several  quartz-mills.  The  name  of  the  post-office 
is  Maxwell’s  Creek.  Pop.  including  Chinese,  about  500. 

COUPEVILLE,  or  COUPERVILLE.  a post-village,  capi- 
tal of  Island  co.,  Washington  Territory,  situated  on  the 
N.E.  shore  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  about  112  miles  N.  of  Olympia, 

COURTLAND,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin, 
contains  or  adjoins  the  village  of  Cambria.  Pop.  1219. 

COVE  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Millard  co.,  Utah,  35 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Fillmore  City. 

COVELAND,  a post-village  of  Island  co.,  Washington 
Teri  itory,  near  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  about  112  miles 
N.  of  Olympia. 

COV^ENTRV,  a post-village  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  on 
the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroad,  5 miles  S. 
of  Newport,  and  5 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Irasburg. 

COVINGTON,  a post-village  of  Hill  co.,  Texas,  about  13 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Hillsborough. 

COVINGTON,  a post-village  or  township  of  Dakota  co., 
Nebraska.  Pop.  55. 

COWAN,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Tennessee,  on  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  87  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Nashville. 

COWLITZ,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  Washington  Tei’- 
ritory,  on  the  Cowlitz  River,  about  45  miles  S.  of  Olympia. 
It  has  1 or  2 stores.  Pop.  about  1.50. 

COWLITZ  RIVER,  Wa.shington  Territory,  rises  in  the 
E.  part  of  Lewis  co.  It  flows  first  w-estward  and  then  south- 
ward, intersecting  Cowlitz  county,  and  enters  the  Columbia 
River  at  Monticello. 

COX  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  about 

22  miles  S.W.  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  Pop.  724. 

COX'S  BAR,  a mining  villa^  of  Trinity  co.,  California,  on 
the  Trinity  Iliver,about  18  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Weaverville. 

CRAIGIIKAD,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Arkansas,  has 
an  area  of  about  950  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
St.  Francis  River,  which  here  expands  into  a lake.  It  is 
also  drained  by  Anguille  and  Cache  Rivers.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level : the  soil  in  some  parts  is  productive.  Pop.  3066. 

CRATGSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Augusta  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Central  Rjiilroad.  23  miles  W.S.W.  of  Staunton. 

CRAWFORD,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa.  I^op.478. 

CRAWFORD,  a township  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop  53-5. 

CRAW'FORD,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  1133. 

CREDIT  RIVER,  a township  of  Scott  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop. 129 

CRESCENT,  a township  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop  535. 

CRESCENT  CITY,  a post-village  of  Pottawattomie  co., 
towa,  on  the  Missouri  River,  7 miles  above  Council  Bluffs. 
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CRESCO,  a post-village  of  Kossuth  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  East 
Fork  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  about  5 miles  S.  of  Algona. 
Pop.  27. 

CRESCO,  Minnesota.  (See  Cerksco.) 

CRESCO,  a post-village  of  Anderson  co.,  Kansas,  about 
52  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lawrence. 

CRESSKILL,  a post-office  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Northern  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  about  16  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Jersey  City. 

CRE'SON,  a post-village  and  summer  resort  of  Cambria 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  b(!autifully  situated  on  the  Central  Rail- 
road, and  on  the  top  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain,  258  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia,  and  102  miles  E.  of  Pittsburg. 
It  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  are 
2 spacious  hotels,  which,  wdth  a number  of  cottages,  w'ili 
accommodate  about  2000  persons.  Cresson  is  commended 
for  the  purity  of  its  air,  and  is  a fashionable  place  of  resort 
for  invalids  and  others.  Two  and  a half  miles  E.  of  Cresson 
is  a great  tunnel  ^ of  a mile  long,  through  which  the  rail- 
road trains  pass. 

CRES80'NA,  a post- township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  876. 

CKIME.A,  kri-mee'a,  a post-village  of  Muskegon  co., 
Michigan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  about  7 miles  S.S.W.  of 
Muskegon. 

CRITTENDEN,  a post-village  of  Daviess  co.,  Missouri, 
about  60  miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

CROOKED  CREEK,  a township  of  Houston  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  the  Mississippi  River.  Pop.  347. 

' CROSS,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. Pop.  306. 

CROSS  KEYS,  a post-office  of  Rockingham  co.,  Virginia, 
about  22  miles  N.E.  of  Staunton.  Near  this  place  General 
Fremont  attacked  General  Jackson,  June  8,  1862. 

CROSSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Tennes- 
see, about  66  miles  'VVT  of  Knoxville. 

CRO  TON,  a post-village  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey,  4 
or  5 miles  W'.  of  Flemington. 

CROT.  >N,  a village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Neshanoc  Creek,  about  2 miles  E.  of  New'castle. 

CROToN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Newaygo  co., 
Michigan.  The  village  is  on  the  Muskegon  River,  about  36 
miles  N.  of  Grand  Rapids.  It  has  1 or  2 mills.  Total  popu- 
lation, 537. 

CROTON,  a post-village  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Des 
Moines  River,  aTid  on  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad,  25 
miles  .N.W.  of  Keokuk. 

CROW  WING  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Minne- 
sota, contains  about  540  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Mississippi  River, and  partly  on  the  E.  by 
Lake  Mille  Lacs,  and  drained  by  the  .N  okay  River.  The  sur- 
face is  diversified  and  i)artly  covered  with  forests  of  pine. 
Capital,  Crow  Wing.  Pop.  269. 

CROW  WING,  a small  village,  capital  of  Crow  'W'ing  co., 
Minnesota,  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Crow'  Wing  Kiver,  100  miles  in  a 
direct  line  N.N.W.  of  St.  Anthony.  It  has  a steam  saw- 
mill. Pup.  200. 

CROYLE,  a township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
795. 

CRUGER,  a post-office  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois  on  tho 
Toledo  Peoria  and  Warsaw'  Railroad,  18  miles  E.  of  Peoria. 

CRYSTAL,  a post-tow'nship  of  Montcalm  co.,  Michigan, 
about  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  222. 

CRYSTAL,  a post-village  and  tow'iiship  of  Tama  co., 
low'a,  about  10  miles  N.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  145. 

CRYSTAL  LAK  I'l,  a post-village  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Chicago  and  Noi’thwestern  Rail 
road,  w'ith  the  Fox  River  Valley  Railroad,  43  miles  N.W 
of  Chicago. 

CRYSTAL  LAKE,  a township  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis- 
consin, about  10  miles  N.  of  Montello.  Pop.  586. 

CRYSTAL  LAKE  a post-township  of  Hennepin  co., 
Minnesota,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about 
4 miles  above  Minneapolis.  Pop.  417. 

CRYSTAL  VALLEY,  a village  of  Trempealeau  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  Dutch  Creek. 

CUBA,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois,  about  40 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  348. 

CUBA,  a post-village  of  Craw’ford  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
South  West  Branch  of  the  Pacific  Raili-oad,  90  miies  S.W 
of  St.  Louis. 

CULVER  S STATION,  a post-office  of  Tippecanoe  c(«., 
Indiana,  on  the  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  8 
miles  S.E.  of  Lafayette. 

CUMBERL.AND,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Ten- 
nessee. Area  estimated  at  700  square  mile.s.  It  is  drained 
by  Obed’s  River  and  Daddy’s  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly  or 
mountainous.  Capital,  Crossville  (?)  Pop.  3460, of  whom  121 
were  sla  ves. 

CUMBERLAND,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
619. 

CUMBERLAND  GAP,  a narrow  pass  through  the  Cum- 
berland Mountain,  on  the  line  between  Tennesseo  and 
Kentucky,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  North  Carolina,  and 
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about  50  miles  N.N  E.  of  Knoxville.  It  is  an  important  stra- 
tegic point.  Cumberland  Gap  post-office  is  in  Claiborne  co., 
Tennessee. 

CUMING,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Nebraska,  has  an 
area  of  about  400  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Elkhorn  River,  and  also  drained  by  Plum  and  Pebble  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  diversified  by  undulating  prairies  and  bottom 
lands,  which  produce  timber.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  is 
based  on  limestone.  Pop.  67. 

CUMING  CITY,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Ne- 
braska, is  situated  near  the  Missouri  River,  about  oO  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Omaha  City.  Pop.  132. 

CUMMING'S  POINT,  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  har- 
bor, South  Carolina,  is  the  N.  extremity  of  Morris  Island, 
and  is  about  1 mile  S.S.E.  of  Port  Sumter. 

CURRAN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Sangamon  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Great  Western  Railroad,  8 or  9 miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Springfield. 

CURRAN,  a post-village  of  Stone  co.,  Missouri,  about  24 
miles  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

CURRY,  a county  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Oregon, 
bordering  on  California.  Area  estimated  at  1550  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  inter- 
sected by  Rogue  River,  and  also  drained  by  Elk  and  Chetcoe 
Rivers.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous ; the  soil  of 
the  valleys  is  fertile.  Capital,  Ellensburg.  Pop.  393 
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CURRY,  a township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Indiana.  Pop 
1434. 

CURRYSVILLE,  a village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Indiana,  oi 
the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad,  19  miles  S.  of 
Terre  Haute. 

CURTIS,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  18  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Andeison. 

CURTISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Tipton  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  16  miles  S.E.  of 
Kokomo. 

CURVETON,  a post-village  of  Cass  co , Indiana,  on  the 
Toledo  Logansport  and  Burlington  Railroad,  and  near  the 
Wabash  River,  7 miles  W.  of  Logansport. 

CUSSETA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Chattahoochee  co., 
Georgia,  18  or  20  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

CUTTINGSVILLK,  a post-village  of  Rutland  co.,  Yermont, 
on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  9 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Rutland. 

CUYLER,  a post-township  forming  the  northeastern 
extremity  of  Cortland  county.  New  York.  Population 
1658. 

CYLON,  a post-township  of  St.  Croix  co.,  Wisconsin,  25 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Ilud-son.  Pop.  227. 

CYNTHIAN,  a village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  about  30 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Cincinnati. 
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DABEVILLE.  a post-village  of  Dade  co.  Missouri,  about 
34  miles  W.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

DAKO'TA,  a territory  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  British  Possessions,  on 
tlie  E.  by  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  on  the  S.  by  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  and  Utah,  and  on  the  W.  by  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Utah.  It  lies  between  41°  and  49°  N.  hit.,  and  between  96° 
25'  and  111°  30'  W.  Ion.  The  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about 
'50  miles.  Area  estimated  at  240,000  square  miles.  It  was 
organized  as  a territory,  March  2,  1861. 

Face  nf  the  Omutry, — This  extensive  region  presents  a 
great  variety  of  surface.  The  western  part  is  very  moun- 
tainous. The  Rocky  Mountain  range  extends  along  the  W. 
boundary,  and  here  rises  to  an  altitude  of  13,570  feet  in 
Premont’s  Peak.  A portion  of  Dakota  is  traversed,  by  a 
branch  of  the  Rocky  Mounhvins  called  the  Black  Hills.  The 
highest  point  of  this  extensive  range  is  Laramie’s  Peak, 
which  rises  about  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  &ea,  and  is 
situated  about  42°  10'  N.  hit.,  and  105°  W.  Ion.  From  this 
point  the  range  extends  northward  nearly  300  miles.  The 
eastern  and  northeastern  part  of  Dakota  is  more  nearly 
level.  In  the  S.E.  is  a plateau  or  range  of  highlands  called 
the  Coteau  des  Prairies. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Missouri, 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte, 
and  the  Big  Horn.  A large  part  of  the  territory  is  drained 
by  tlie  Missouri  River,  which,  after  forming  part  of  the 
southern  boundary  leaves  Dakota  at  its  S.  F.  extremity, 
which  is  about  500  miles  in  a direct  line  from  the  point 
where  the  river  enters  the  territory.  A great  part  of  the 
E.  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 

'The  western  portion  of  Dakota  is  drained  by  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Platte,  by  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone,  and 
the  Big  Horn  and  Powder  Rivers,  affluents  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. The  Dakota  or  Riviere  a . Jacques  rises  in  the  N.E., 
flows  southward,  and  enters  the  Missouri  after  a course  of 
about  600  miles.  Dakota  contains  a number  of  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Mini  Wakan  or  Devil  Lake,  in  the  N.E. 
part.  Its  length  is  about  40  miles. 

S'lil,  Timber,  rfc.— The  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  is  very  fertile.  Some  districts  adjacent  to  the  Black 
Hills  are  also  said  to  be  highly  productive  and  well  wooded. 
Timber  is  scarce  in  the  S.E.  district  which  lies  between  the 
Missouri  Itiver  and  the  E.  boundary  of  Dakota.  A great 
portion  of  this  territory  is  prairie.  Among  the  forest  trees 
the  pine,  cedar,  and  cottoiuvood  are  found.  In  some  parts 
the  soil  Is  rendered  uniirodiictive  by  a deficiency  of  rain. 

Animals. — Among  the  animals  indigenous  to  this  region 
are  the  buffalo  or  Idson,  elk,  antelope,  deer,  grizzly  bear, 
black  bear,  wolf,  raccoon,  and  muskrat. 

Fiipulatinn. — According  to  the  census  of  1860,  Dakota 
contaiued  4837  inhabitants,  including  2261  Indians.  Capital, 
Yankton. 

D VKOTA,  a county  towards  the  S.E.  part  of  Minnesota, 
lias  an  area  of  aliout  570  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  Missis-ippi  River,  and  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  Minnesota,  and  also  drained  by  tlie  Vermilion  and 
Cannon  Rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating,  or  nearly  level; 
the  soil  is  calcareous  and  highly  productive.  Wheat  is  the 
staple  production.  Dakota  county  contains  a large  extent  of 
prairie,  but  is  also  well  wooded.  The  rock  which  underlies 
this  county  is  magnesian  limestone.  The  route  of  the  pro- 
jected Minneapolis  and  Cedar  Valley  Railroad  passes 
throuirh  this  county.  Capital,  Hastings.  Pop.  9093. 
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DAKOTA,  a county  in  the  extreme  N.E.  part  of  Nebraska, 
bordering  on  Iowa.  Area  estimated  at  400  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  the  .Mi.ssouri  River, 
and  also  drained  by  Elk  Creek.  The  surface  is  diversified 
by  rolling  prairies,  bottom  lands,  and  groves  of  hard  tim- 
ber. Tlie  soil  is  very  fertile.  Wheat,  corn,  and  oats  are 
the  staples.  Wood  and  stone  are  said  to  be  abundant  here. 
It  is  stated  that  this  county  is  more  thickly  wooded  than 
any  other  in  Nebraska.  Capital,  Dakota.  Pop  819. 

DAKOTA,  a post-village  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Racine  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  8 miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Freeport. 

DAKOTA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Humboldt  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Des  Moines  River,  1 mile  above  the  mouth  of  the 
West  Fork,  and  15  miles  N.  of  Fort  Dodge.  It  is  situated 
on  a high  prairie,  which  contains  beds  of  coal  and  iron  ore. 
Pop.  about  350. 

DAKOTA,  a post-village  and  township  of  IVaushara  co., 
Wisconsin.  The  village  is  8 miles  S.S.W.  of  'Wautoma, 
Total  iJimulation  479. 

DAKOTA,  a village  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota,  on  Ver- 
milion River,  about  24  miles  S.  of  St.  Paul. 

DAKOTA,  a village  of  'Winona  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  about  11  miles  above  La  Crosse,  IVis- 
consin. 

DAKOTA,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Dakota  co., 
Nebraska,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
95  miles  (by  land)  N.  by  IV.  of  Omaha  Citj’.  The  Mi.ssouri 
is  about  half  a mile  wide  near  this  place.  It  contains  one 
church,  1 large  hotel,  2 or  three  stores,  a United  States 
Land  Office,  35  dwellings,  and  1 pottery  in  w'hich  stone- 
ware is  made.  Pop,  in  1860,  58. 

DAKOTA  RIVER,  or  RIVIERE  A .TAQUES,  sometimes 
called  JAMES  RIVER,  rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Dakota, 
flows  southward  and  enters  the  Missouri  River  on  the  S. 
border  of  the  territory.  Its  w'hole  length  is  estimated  at 
6u0  miles. 

DALF,  a township  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  950. 

DARE,  a township  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  16 
miles  W.  of  Appleton,  Pop.  668. 

DALEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Scranton. 

DALEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Bellefontaine  Railway  Line,  9 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Muncie, 

DALLAS,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Wisconsin,  has  an 
area  of  about  1200  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Red 
Cedar  lOr  Menomonie),  I'ermilion,  Hay,  and  Apple  Rivers, 
all  of  which,  except  the  first,  rise  within  its  limits.  'J  he 
surlace  is  elevated  and  mostly  covered  with  forests.  The 
scounty  contains  numerous  lakes.  Pop.  13. 

DALLAS,  a post-village  in  Dall.as  township,  Clinton  co., 
Michigan,  on  the  Detroit  and  Mihvaukee  Railroad,  28  miles 
W.  of  Owosso,  and  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  of 
township  907. 

DALLAS,  a township  of  Huntington  co..  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash  River.  Pop.  1154. 

DALLAS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Bollinger  co.,  Missouri, 
about  loo  miles  S.  by.  E.  of  St.  Louis. 

DALLAS,  a village  of  Holt  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  Missouri 
River,  32  miles  above  St.  Joseph. 

DALLAS,  a post-village  of  Webster  co.,  Missouri,  about 
18  miles  E.N.E. of  Springfield.  Pop.  of  Dallas  township,  953 
• DA  LL  AS,  a township  of  Dallas  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  191. 
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DALLAS,  a p»  st-vill:ige  and  township  of  Marion  co., 
Iowa,  about  10  n.  iles  S.W.  of  Knoxville.  Pop.  816. 

DALLAS,  a township  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  251. 

DALLAS,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Polk  co., 
Oregon,  on  the  Rickreal  River,  15  miles  VV.  of  Salem,  and  fO 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Portland.  It  has  a court-house,  5 general 
stores,  1 drug-store,  1 grist-mill,  1 tannery,  &c.  Pop.  about 
250  ; total  population  in  I860,  450. 

D.ALLASBURQ,  a post-village  of  Owen  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
Eagle  Creek,  about  34  miles  N.  of  Frankfort,  and  4 miles  E. 
of  the  Kentucky  River.  Pop.  2217. 

DALLASBURO,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  near 
the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Raih'oad,  about  12  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Lebanon. 

DALLAS  CITY,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  15  miles  below  Burlington,  Iowa,  and 
74  miles  above  Quincy. 

DAiiLASTOWN,  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
7 or  8 miles  S.E.  of  York. 

DALLES  CITY,  or  THE  DALLES,  dilz,  a post-village, 
capital  ot  Wasco  co.,  Oi'egon,  on  the  left  (S.)  bank  of  the 
Columbia  River,  about  120  miles  by  water  E.  of  Portland. 
It  has  a large  trade  with  the  miners  of  the  interior,  and  is 
the  W.  terminus  of  a railroad  13  miles  long.  It  contains  3 
churches,  1 public  school,  1 newspaper  office,  and  about  15 
dry-goods  and  general  stores,  besides  groceries.  The  Direo- 
tory  for  1865  enumerates  about  400  adult  residents  of  Dalles 
City.  Pop.  in  1860,804;  in  1865  estimated  at  2000.  The 
river  is  here  confined  between  basaltic  rocks  in  a channel 
about  100  yards  wide  or  less. 

DALMANUTHA,  a post-village  of  Guthrie  co.,  Iowa,  on 
or  near  the  Mississipjji  and  .Missouri  Railroad,  about  50  miles 
W.  of  Des  Moines. 

DALTON,  a township  of  Muskegon  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
258. 

DALTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co.,  In- 
diana, about  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  789. 

DAMASCUS,  a village  of  Columbiana  co,  Ohio,  near  the 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  6 miles  W.  of 
Salem.  Pop.  120. 

DAMASCUS,  a small  post-village  of  Placer  co.,  California, 
3S  miles  E.N.E.  of  Auburn. 

DANBY,  a post-village  of  Du  Page  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  Railroa<l,  23  miles  W.  of  Chicago. 

DANEMORA,  a post-township  of  Clinton  co..  New  York, 
10  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Plattsburg.  Pop.  1271. 

DANEURIH,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine.  Pop. 
283. 

DANFORTH,  a post-village  of  Tazewell  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Mackinaw  River,  about  21  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Peoria. 

DANFOltTH,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa,  about  19 
miles  N.W.  of  Iowa  City, 

DANVERS,  a township  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1375. 

DANVILLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Des  Moines 
co.,  Iowa,  on  the  railroad,  13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Burlington. 
Pop. 1615. 

DANVILLE,  a post-office  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin. 

DANVILLE,  a township  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  156. 

DANVILLE,  a post-village  of  Contra  Costa  co.,  California, 
16  miles  S.  of  Martinez. 

D.ANVILLE,  a post-office  of  Clackamas  co.,  Oregon. 

DANA'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Mississippi, 
on  tlie  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  about  7 miles  S.  of  Corinth. 

DANVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Gage  co.,  Nebraska, 
on  or  near  the  Big  Blue  River,  about  65  miles  S.W.  of  Ne- 
braska City. 

DARDANELLES,  a post-village  and  township  of  Jackson 
CO.,  Oregon,  lO  miles  N.W.  of  Jacksonville.  Pop.  331. 

DARDENNE,  a village  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
North  Missouri  Railroad,  29  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 
Pop.  of  Dardenne  township,  2463. 

DARIEN,  a post-«)ffice  of  Clark  co.,  Illinois,  about  28  miles 
S.W.  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

DARIN  DA.  See  Dsrind.v. 

DARLING,  FORT.  See  Fort  Darling. 

DARLINGTON,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indi- 
ana, on  Sugar  ( reek,  about  25  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Lafayette. 

DARLINGTON,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Lafay- 
ette co.,  Wisconsin,  situated  on  the  Pecatonica  River  and 
on  the  Mineral  Point  Railroad,  15  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Mineral 
Point  and  about  50  miles  S.W.  of  Madison.  It  has  a stone 
court-house,  4 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  1 flouring-mill 
moved  by  water-power,  10  stores,  and  several  factories.  A 
large  amount  of  grain,  pork  and  cattle  is  shipped  here. 
First  settled  in  1850.  I’op.  in  1865,  from  12(i0  to  1400. 

DAVIDSON,  or  DA  VISON,  a village  of  Genesee  co.,  Mich- 
igan, about  10  miles  E or  S.E.  of  Flint. 

DAVIDSON,  MOUNT.  See  Mount  Davidson. 

DAVIES,  a village  of  Yolo  co.,  California,  about  10  miles 
W.  by  S of  Sacramento. 

DA  VMS,  a county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Kansas;  it 
has  a,n  area  of  about  500  squai-e  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
tlie  Kiinsas  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Rei)ublican  River, 
which  enters  the  Kansas  in  this  county.  The  surface  is 


undulating;  the  soil  is  good.  The  land  is  generally  not 
wooded,  except  on  the  margins  of  the  streams.  Building 
stone  is  said  to  be  .abundant  in  this  county.  Capital,  Junc- 
tion City.  Pop.  1163. 

DAAHS,  a township  of  Fountain  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  609. 

DAVIS,  a township  of  Stark  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  59. 

DAAHS,  a post-village  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Racine  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  14  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Free- 
port. 

DAAHSBURG,  a post-village  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan, 
on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Raih’oad,  15  miles  N.W.  of 
Pontiac. 

DAWN,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  Missouri,  about 
42  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lexington. 

DAWSON,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  200  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Etowah  River.  The  surface  is  hilly.  The  soil  in  some 
parts  is  fertile.  Capital.  Dawsouville.  Pop.  3856. 

DAWSON,  a new  county  of  Texas,  about  15  miles  from 
the  Rio  Grande.  Area  estimated  at  1100  S(iuare  miles.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Nueces  River.  Pop.  281. 

DAWSON,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Nebraska,  has 
an  area  of  about  1450  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  the  Platte  River,  and  intersected  by  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Loup  Fork.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; the  soil  in 
some  parts  is  said  to  be  sterile.  Pop.  16. 

DAWSON,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  50  miles  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

DAWSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Terrell  co.,  Georgia, 
on  the  Southwestern  Railroad,  about  24  miles  N.W.  of 
Albany. 

DAWSON,  a post-offioe  of  Sangamon  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Great  Western  Railroad,  12  miles  E.  of  Springfield. 

DAWSONVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Dawson  co., 
Georgia,  about  48  miles  N.E.  of  Marietta. 

DAY'TON,  a village  and  township  of  York  co.,  Maine,  OL 
the  Saco  River,  about  18  miles  S.W.  of  Portland.  Pop.  701. 

DAYTON,  a post-village  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kittanning. 

DAYTON,  a post-village  of  Rockingham  co.,  Virginia, 
about  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Staunton, 

DAYTON,  a post-village  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  2ul  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit. 

DAYTON,  a township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
281. 

DAYTON,  a township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  128. 

DAYTON,  a township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois.  Puj).  1188. 

DAYTON,  a village  of  Cass  co.,  Missouri,  about  50  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Kansas  City. 

DAYTON,  a village  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa,  about  27 
miles  S.W.  of  Ottumwa. 

DAYTON,  a post-township  of  Bremer  co  , Iowa,  about  65 
miles  .S.W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  162. 

DAYTON,  a township  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  187. 

DAYTON,  a township  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  579. 

DAYTON,  a village  of  Webster  co.,  Iowa.  See  WEST 
Dayton. 

DAYTON,  a township  of  Wel>ster  co..  Iowa.  Pop.  208. 

DAYTON,  a post-village  of  Green  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Sugar 
River,  about  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Madison. 

DAYTON,  a township  of  Gi'een  Lake  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
30  miles  W.  of  Fund  du  Lac.  The  W.  part  of  Green  Lake 
is  included  in  it.  Pop.  703. 

DAYTON,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin,  5 miles 
W.  of  Richland  Centre.  Pop.  494. 

DAYTON,  a township  of  Waupacca  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
5 miles  S.W.  of  Waupacca.  Pop.  733. 

DAY  1 ON,  a post-township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  3 or  4 miles  W. 
of  Anoka.  Pop.  640. 

DAYTON,  a post-village  of  Minnesota,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Crow  River,  on  the  line  between  Hennepin  and  Wright 
counties,  about  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Anthonv. 

DAYTON,  a post-office  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kan.sas. 

DAYT'ON,  a village  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kansas,  about  11 
mihss  S.S.E.  of  Topeka. 

DAY  I ON,  a post-village  of  Nemaha  co.,  Nebraska,  on  the 
Little  Nemaha  River,  about  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Nebiaska 
City. 

DAYTON,  a post-town,  capital  of  Lyon  co.,  Nevada,  situ- 
ated on  Carson  River,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Virginia  City  and 
about  22  miles  N.E.  of  Carson  City.  It  contains  8 general 
stores,  1 newspaper  office,  and  has  about  8 quartz-mills  (for 
silver  ore).  P(»p.  in  1864,  about  lOuO. 

D.\YTON,  a village  of  Butte  co.,  California,  22  tniles  IV. 
by  N.  of  Oroville.  It  has  several  stores.  The  name  of  th« 
post-office  is  Greenland. 

DAYTON,  a post-village  of  Yam  Hill  co.,  Oregon,  on  th« 
Yam  Hill  River,  21  miles  N.  of  Salem  and  7 miles  S.E.  of 
Lafayette.  It  has  1 or  2 churches.  Pop.  in  1864,  about 
150. 

DAYTON,  a township  or  precinct  of  Yam  Hill  co.,  Oregon. 
Pop.  426. 

DEANSVILLE,  or  DEANVILLE,  a post-village  of  Dune 
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CO.,  Wiscon.sin,  on  a railroad  22  miles  W.  of  Watertown  and 
15  inih's  E.N.E.  of  Madison. 

DE  BRUIN,  a post-village  of  Pulaski  co.,  Missouri,  about 
33  miles  W.S.W.  of  Holla 

DECATUR,  a post-village  of  Wise  co.,  Texas,  about  60 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Dallas. 

DKCA'L’UIl,  or  DECATURVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cam- 
den CO..  Missouri,  about  50  miles  W.  of  Rolla. 

DECATUR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Decatur  co., 
Iowa,  about  5 miles  W.  of  Loon,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  9.o2. 

DECATUR,  a po.st-village  of  Burt,  co.,  Nebraska,  situated 
on  the  Missouri  River,  about  60  miles  by  the  road  N.  of 
Omaha  City.  Lat.  42°  N.  It  is  the  W.  terminus  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  (in  progress). 
The  site  is  a i)lateau  ^ of  a mile  wide  between  the  river  and 
the  bluffs.  It  contains  1 church  and  several  steam  saw- 
mills. Coal  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1860,  166. 

DECIIEKD,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  83  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Nashville. 

DECKER,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  638. 

DECKER,  or  DICKER’S,  Indiana,  a station  on  the  Evans- 
ville and  Crawfordsville  Railroad,  where  it  crosses  White 
River,  11  miles  S.  of  Vincennes. 

DKCKER,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  719. 

DECORA  II,  a post-village,  capital  of  Winneshiek  co., 
Iowa,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Iowa 
River,  37  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  or  near  the  McGregor 
Western  bailroad,  about  50  miles  N.W.  of  McGregor.  It 
contains  4 churches.  1 college,  3 hotels,  1 national  bank,  1 
newspaper  office,  4 flouring-mills,  2 saw-mills,  and  several 
machine-shops.  Pop.  in  1860,  1920;  in  186.1,  about  3700. 

DEDHAM,  a post-village  of  Houston  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  Houston  River,  about  28  miles  S.  of  Winona. 

DEEP  BOTTOM,  Henrico  co.,  Virginia,  is  on  the  left  Imnk 
of  the  James  River,  about  12  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Richmond. 

DEEP  CREEK,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
667. 

DEEP  RIVER,  a post-township  of  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa, 
8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Montezuma.  Pop.  418. 

DEER  CREEK,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Indiana,  con- 
tains or  adjoins  Delphi,  the  county-seat.  Poi).  exclusive  of 
Delphi,  1460. 

DEER  CREEK,  Tehama  co.,  California,  flows  southwest- 
w.ard  and  enters  the  Sacramento  River. 

DEERFIEbD,  a post-village  of  Carroll  parish,  Louisiana, 
on  the  Vicksburg  and  Shreveport  Railroad,  about  40  miles 
W.  of  Vicksburg. 

DEERFIELD,  a township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
109. 

DEERFIELD,  a township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Michigan.  Pop.  207. 

DEERFIELD,  a post-village  and  town.ship  of  Vernon  co., 
Missouri,  on  the  IMarmiton  River,  about  14  miles  E.  of  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas.  Poj).  461. 

DEERFIELD,  a post-township  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Iowa, 
about  40  miles  N.  of  Cedar  Falls.  Pop.  209. 

DEERFIELD,  a township  of  Waushara  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  5 miles  W.  of  Wautoina.  Pop.  188. 

DEEHFIELl),  a village  of  Sibley  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
8 miles  S.W.  of  Henderson. 

DEERFIELD,  a post-township  of  Steele  co.,  Minnesota, 
abo)it  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Faribault.  Poj).  184. 

DEER  LODGE  V.\LLEV  (or  PRAIRIE),  a mining  district 
in  the  S.W.  part  of  Montana,  is  near  the  W.  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  a small  river  of  the 
same  name. 

DEER  PARK,  a post-village  and  township  of  LaSalleco., 
Illinois.  The  township  is  on  the  Illinois  River,  about  7 
miles  below  Ottawa.  Pop.  1032. 

DE  GR.A.FF,  a po.st-village  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio,  on  or  near 
the  Miami  River,  9 miles  by  railroad  W.S.W.  of  Bellefon- 
taine. 

DE  KALB,  a post-village  of  Gilmer  co.,  West  AOrginia,  on 
the  Little  Kanawha  River,  about  45  miles  S.E.  of  Parkers- 
burg, 

DE  K.A.LB,  a post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois,  in  a 
township  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  Dixon  Air  Line 
Railroiid,  58  miles  AV.  of  Chicago.  Pop,  of  township,  900. 

DEL  ANTI,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  Iowa,  on  Iowa 
River,  9 or  10  miles  S.  of  Eldora. 

DELAWARE,  a township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Huron.  Pop.  436. 

DELAAVARE,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
lJ71. 

DELAAVARE,  a post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana,  on 
me  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  47  miles  W.  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

PEL  A.AVARE,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa,  contains 
the  village  of  Manchester.  Pop,  1058. 

DELAWARE,  a towhship  of  Folk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  465. 

DELAAVARE,  or  DELAWAKE  CITY,  a post-village  of 
Leavenworth  co.,  Kansas,  on  the  Missouri  River,  5 miles 
below  Leavenworth.  Pop.  in  1860,  830,  which  perhaps  in- 
cluded a small  township, 
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DELAWARE,  a post-village  of  Otoe  co.,  Nebraska,  aboc  , 
11  miles  S.  by  AV.  of  Nebraska  City. 

DELHI,  a village  of  Carroll  parish,  Louisiana.  Pop.  175. 

DELHI,  a post-township  of  Hamilton  co,,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River  about  6 miles  below  Cincinnati.  Pop.  2700. 

DELHI,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Delaware 
CO.,  Iowa.  The  village  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Maquoketa 
River,  40  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Dubuque,  and  2]/^  miles  S.  of 
the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad.  Pop.  about  oUO; 
of  the  township  in  186b,  1063, 

DELHI,  a township  of  Wright  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  80. 

DELISLE,  a post-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Day- 
ton  and  Union  Railroad.  28  miles  N.W.  ot  D.iyton. 

DELLO'NA,  or  DELONA,  a post-township  of  Saiik  co,, 
Wisconsin,  about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Baraboo.  Pop.  610. 

D ELMAR,  a station  on  the  Peninsula  Railway, in  Sussex 
CO.,  Delaware,  97  miles  S.  of  AVilmington. 

DEL  NORTE,  a counfy  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
California,  bordering  on  Oregon.  Area  estimated  at  155C 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  AV.  by  the  Pacitic  Ocean, 
and  intersected  in  the  E.  part  by  the  Klamath  River,  whicl 
also  drains  the  S.AV.  part.  Otlier  portions  of  the  couutj 
are  drained  by  Smith’s  River.  The  surface  is  mountainous 
and  partly  covered  with  dense  forests  of  redwood  and  spruce. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one-third  of  this  county  is 
prairie.  Gold  and  copper  are  found  in  the  county.  Capital, 
Crescent  City.  Pop,  1993. 

DELPHI,  a village  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  about  17  miles  S. 
of  Norwalk. 

DELPHI,  a village  of  Gasconade  co.,  Missouri,  about  44 
miles  S.E.  of  Jetferson  City. 

DELL  PRAIRIE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Adams 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  AVisconsin  River,  about 
20  miles  AV  N.W.  of  I’ortage  City.  Pop.  1290. 

DELTA,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  railroad, 
which  connects  Toledo  with  Chicago,  25  miles  AV.  by  S.  of 
Toledo. 

DEMENT,  or  DEMENT  STATION,  a post-village  of  Ogle 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  Fulton  and  Iowa  Railroad,  70 
miles  AV'.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  of  Dement  township,  538. 

DEMING,  a po.st-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana,  about 
28  miles  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

DEMMIT,  or  DIMMIT,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of 
Texas,  has  an  area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Nueces  River.  The  census  of  1860  does  not 
state  the  i)opulation  of  this  county. 

DEMOSA'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Pendleton  co.,  Kentucky, 
on  the  Kentucky  Centi'al  Railroad, 25  miles  S.  of  Cincinnati. 

DENISON,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1104. 

DENISON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Crawford  co.,  Iowa, 
on  Boyer  River  about  66  miles  N.E.  of  Council  Bluffs.  Pop. 
150. 

DENMARK,  a village  of  Morrow  co.,  Ohio,  about  17  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Bucyrus. 

DENMARK,  a post-township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan, 
about  16  miles  E.  of  Saginaw  City.  Pop.  3b9. 

DENMARK,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  AA'.  side  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  and  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Pop.  334. 

DENNIS,  a post-office  or  village  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa, 
on  Chariton  River,  about  5 miles  N.  of  Centreville. 

DENTON,  a village  of  Hanover  co.,  A’irgiiiia,  about  20 
miles  N.AV.  of  Richmond. 

DENTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Denton  co.,  Texas, 
about  40  miles  N.N.AVL  of  Dallas. 

DENTON  VILLE,  a village  of  AA’^ayne  co.,  Alichigan,  on  the 
Central  Railroad  about  21  miles  AV.  by  S.  of  Detroit. 

DEN  VER,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  on  a rail- 
road 22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Keokuk. 

DENVER,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  691, 

DENVER,  a post-office  or  village  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa,  7 
or  8 miles  S.E.  of  AAbvverly. 

DEN'VER,  the  principal  city  and  commercial  emporium 
of  the  territory  of  Colorailo,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  South  Platte  River,  580  miles  W.of  the  Missouri  River, 
and  15  miles  E.  of  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moiintains 
Lat.  about  39°  45'  N.  Lon,  104°  50'  AV'.  't  he  site  is  advan- 
tageous, pleasant  and  beautiful;  occupying  a series  of  pla- 
teaus rising  in  benches  or  steps  by  gentle  and  slight  ascents 
from  the  river.  It  feces  the  great  mountain  chain,  the 
lofty  peaks  of  which  are  covered  with  eternal  snow.  Tha 
climate  is  peculiarly  dry,  bright  and  salubrious.  The  alti- 
tude 5375  feet  above  tide-water.  The  first  settlement  wa? 
made  in  the  fell  of  1858,  and  a municipal  government  first 
organized  by  People’s  law  in  the  winter  of  1859  and  1860, 
In  1861  the  territory  was  organized,  and  in  the  fell  of  that 
3’ear  the  first  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  granted  a 
charter  to  the  city.  Works  for  lighting  the  streets  with 
gas  are  under  way,  and  a canal  20  miles  long,  from  the 
South  Platte  River,  near  its  debouchure  from  the  moun- 
tains. supplies  every  part  of  the  city  with  water.  All  the 
offices  of  the  Territorial  Government,  .'Purveyor  General’s 
and  Land  offices,  the  head-quarters  of  the  military  ''istricte 
and  depots  of  arms  and  supplies,  are  located  hei  e.  The 
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puoliC  tiuildings  are  the  Colorado  Seminary,  costing  $20,000, 
Catholic  Academy,  5 churches.  1 costing  $24,000,  and  3 
others  from  $5000  to  $10,'  00  each,  and  United  States  branch 
mint,  costing  $75,ii00.  Here  are  also  3 private  and  2 public 
scliools,  6 banks,  and  1 daily  and  weekly  newspaper.  Stage 
lines  diverge  to  every  impoi’tant  point  in  the  great  West. 
The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  will  probably  pass  through  it. 
Manufactures  are  not  yet  very  extensive,  and  are  confined 
mainly  to  flouring-mills,  breweries  and  tanneries.  Mer- 
chandise is  all  conveyed  overland  from  the  Missouri  River 
in  wagons  drawn  by  horses,  mules  or  oxen.  This  class  of 
commerce  reaches  an  aggregate  of  many  million  dollars  per 
annum.  Pop  in  186  ),  4749;  in  1865,  about  10,000. 

DENVKRTO.V,  a post-village  of  Solano  co.,  California,  9 
miles  E.  of  Suisun  City. 

DENVILLE,  a post-village  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Morris  and  Essex  Kailroad,  7 miles  N.  of  Morristown. 

DERINDA,  or  DARINDA,  a township  of  Jo  Daviess  co., 
Illinois.  Pop.  818. 

DERRINANE,  or  DERRYNANE,  a post-village  of  Du- 
buque CO.,  Iowa,  about  11  miles  S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

DERRY,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1229. 
DERRYNANE,  a township  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  457. 

DES  CHUTES,  a post-office  or  village  of  Wasco  co., 
Oregon. 

DES  MOINES,  a township  of  Dallas  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  585. 
DES  MOINES,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
1215. 

DES  MOINES,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 

1364.' 

DES  MOINES,  a township  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1099. 
DES  .MOINES,  a township  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
698. 

DES  MOIN  ES,  a township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 

951. 

DE  SOTO,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Mississippi,  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  104  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Mobile. 

DE  SOTO,  a village  of  Madison  Parish,  Louisiana,  on  the 
Mississippi  River  ojjposite  Vicksburg. 

DE  SOTO,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  302  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago, 

’>E  SOTO,  a thi’iving  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  42  miles  S.S.W.  of 
St.  Louis.  It  contains  3 churches,  1 steam-mill,  and  a num- 
ber of  stores.  Lead  mines  have  been  opened  iii  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  about  .500. 

DE  SOTO,  a village  of  St.  Croix  co.,  lYisconsin,  on  Willow 
River,  about  6 miles  N.E.  of  Hudson. 

DESOTO,  a small  post-village  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  ^he  Mississippi  River,  6 or  7 miles  above  Lansing.  Iowa. 

DESOTO,  a village  of  Todd  co.,  Minnesota  on  Osakis 
Lake  about  55  miles  W.N.M'.  of  Saint  Cloud. 

DE  SOTO,  township  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minnesota,  inter- 
sected by  the  Blue  Earth  River. 

DE  SOTO  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kansas  River,  about  14  miles  E.  of  Law- 
rence. Pop.  156. 

DESOTO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Washington  co., 
Nebraska,  on  the  Missouri  River  about  6 miles  N.  of  Fort 
Calhoun.  Pop.  336. 

DETROIT  [continued  from  page  563]. 

The  manufactures  of  Detroit  are  extensive  and  important, 
consisting  of  locomotives,  iron  machinery,  sash  and  blinds, 
cabinet- ware,  &c.  There  are  also  numerous  tanneries,  brewer- 
ies, brass  and  iron  foundries,  saw-mills,  &c.  Six  newspai)er8 
are  published  in  Detroit,  two  dailies  in  the  English  language, 
and  one  in  German ; the  remainder  are  weekly.  The  Detroit 
Copper  Smelting  Works,  situated  on  the  border  of  the  river, 
just  below  the  city,  annually  smelt  over  $2,000,000  of  copper 
ore  into  ingot  copper.  Above  the  city  is  a similar  large  estab- 
lishment, engaged  in  manufacturing  iron,  from  the  iron  ore 
of  Lake  Superior. 

Total  receipts  at  Detroit  of  breadstuff's,  for  4 years. 

18.59.  Total  buslieig,  4,l77,8'jr6.  Average  jjrice  per  bushel,  $1  25 

1860.  “ “ 6.441,639.  “ “ “1  19 

1861.  “ “ 10,514,286.  “ ‘‘  “ 1 06 

1862.  “ “ 11,827,000.  “ “ “ i i2 

Total  receipts  at  Detroit  rf  oats,  for  4 years, 

1859.  Total  bushels,  173,364.  Average  price  per  bushel,  .43 

1860.  “ “ 319, .598.  » « » .30 

1861.  “ “ 319,986.  “ “ .22 

1862.  “ » 407,247.  “ ‘‘  .34 

Total  receipts  of  butter  for  4 years.  Hogs  packed  at  Detroit 

1859.  Total  pounds,  1,1 16,306.  1859.  8200. 

1860.  “ “ 3.084,067,  I860.  10  000. 

1861.  » “ 3,327,672.  1861.  18,500. 

1862.  “ “ 5.343,360.  1862.  33,000. 

Total  receipts  at  Detroit  of  wool,  for  4 years. 

1859.  Total  pounds,  3.720,840. 

1860.  “ “ 4.545,.505. 

1861.  “ “ .5,4,53,831. 

1862.  “ “ 6,915,193. 

DETROIT,  a post-township  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Dliuuis  River,  about  8 miles  E.  of  Pittsfield.  Pop.  920. 
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DETROIT,  a village  of  Becker  co.,  Minnest  ta,  on  Detroit 
Lake,  about  32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Otter  Tail  City. 

Dili  WITT  a post-village,  capital  of  Arkansas  co.,  Arkan- 
sas, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  about  70  miles 
S.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

DEM’ITT,  a township  of  Dewitt  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1018 

DE  WITT,  a post-vilhige,  capital  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  is 
on  the  Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  21  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Lyons,  and  about  22  miles  N.  of  Davenport.  It 
has  several  churches,  &c.  Pop.  2261, 

DEWITT,  a township  of  Cuming  co.,  Nebraska.  Pop.  14. 

DEXTER,  a post-town.ship  of  Wood  co.,  Wisconsin,  20 
miles  S.IV.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  256. 

DIAMOND  BLUFF,  a post-village  and  small  township  of 
Pierce  co..  Wisconsin,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  10 
miles  below  Prescott.  Pop.  157. 

DIAMOND  CITY,  a post-village  of  Morris  co.,  Kansas, 
about  18  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Council  Grove. 

DIAMOND  CREEK,  a township  of  Chase  co.,  Kansas. 
Pop.  17  6, 

DIAMOND  HILL,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon,  28 
miles  S.  E.  of  Albany. 

DIAMOND  SPRINGS,  a post-office  of  Morris  co.,  Ktin-sas. 

DIAMOND  SPRINGS,  a post-village  and  township  of  El 
Dorado  co.,  California.  The  village  is  3 miles  S.  of  Placer- 
ville,  and  45  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Sacramento  on  the  railroad 
which  connects  these  towns.  It  contains  3 hotels,  5 stores, 
and  about  500  inhabitants.  Gold,  lumber,  and  wine  are 
among  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Pop.  of  the  township 
in  1860,  2142. 

DICKINSON,  a county  in  the  E central  part  of  Kansas, 
has  an  area  of  about  750  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Kansas  River,  and  also  drained  by  Chapman’s  and  Camp 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  The  county  contains  e.xtensive  prairies.  Capital, 
Abilene.  Pop.  378. 

DILLON,  a post-village  of  Phelps  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Southwest  Branch  Railroad.  5 miles  N.E.  of  Rolla. 

DIM  MICK,  a township  of  La  Salle  co,,  Illinois.  Pop.  1081, 

DIMMIT,  Texas.  See  Demmit. 

DISCO,  a post-village  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan,  about  27 
miles  N.  of  Detroit. 

DISPUTANTA,  a post-office  of  Prince  George  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg  Railroad,  13  miles  S.E 
of  Petersburg. 

DI.XBO ROUGH,  a village  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan, 
about  33  miles  W.  of  Detroit. 

DIXON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Nebraska.  Area 
estimated  at  700  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  affluents  of 
the  Elkhoru  River.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  The  rock  which  underlies  this  county  is  limestone. 
Pop.  247. 

DIXON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Webster  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  62  miles  E N.E.  of  Paducah 

DIXON,  a post-village  of  Van  Wert  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Pitts- 
burg Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  19  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Fort  Wavne. 

DIXON,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  loava,  about  20  miles 
N.IV.  of  Davenport. 

DIXON,  a post-office  of  Dixon  co.,  Nebraska. 

DoBSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Surry  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, about  55  miles  W.N.W.  of  Greensbi^rongh. 

DODGE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Minnesota,  has  an 
area  of  432  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  South  branch 
of  the  Zumbro  River,  and  by  the  Red  Cedar  River,  which 
rises  within  its  limits  The  prairies  of  this  county  are 
stated  to  be  much  more  extensive  than  the  woodlanils.  The 
surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  calcareous 
and  fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter's 
Railroad  lin  progress).  Capital,  Mantorville.  Pop.  3797. 

DODGE,  a township  of  Boone  co  , Iowa.  Pop.  555. 

DODdE,  a townshi])  of  Dubiuiue  CO.,  Iowa.  Pop  611. 

DODGE,  a post-township  of  Guthrie  co  , Iowa,  abcut  55 
miles  W.N.IV.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  248. 

DODGE  CITY,  a post-village  of  Steele  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Faril)ault. 

DODSON,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co..  Ohio,  on  the 
Dayton  and  Union  Railroad.  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dayton. 

DOLPHIN,  a village  of  Minnesota,  on  the  line  between 
Ramsey  and  Washington  counties,  about  6 miles  E.  of  St. 
Paul. 

DOLSON,  a township  of  Clark  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1264. 

DONGOLA,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  28  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

DONIPHAN,  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Kansas,  bordering  on  Missouri,  h.as  an  area  of  about  390 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  also  drained  by  Wolf  River.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  bluffs,  bottom-lands,  and  undulating  prairies; 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  This  county  contains  abundance  of 
coal.  The  bluffs  and  bottom-lands  are  generally  wooded. 
Capital.  Troy.  Pop.  8083. 

DONIPHAN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Ripley  co.,  Missouri, 
situated  on  Current  River,  about  150  miles  S.  by  W.  of  St. 
Louis,  and  10  miles  from  the  S,  boundary  of  the  stats. 
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DONIPHAN,  a post-village  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kansas,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  b miles  above  Atchison,  and  18  miles 
by  land  S.W.  of  St.  Joseph.  It  contains  1 church,  1 steam 
flouriag-raill,  and  1 saw-mill.  A large  quantity  of  grain  is 
shipped  here. 

DONN.l  ANA,  or  ANNA,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  New  Mexico,  bordering  on  Texas.  Area  esti- 
mated at  above  15,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  tlie  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  and  intersected  in  the  E. 
part  by  tlie  Rio  Pecos.  The  county  is  traversed  by  several 
mountain  ridges.  The  soil  produces  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
Ac.  Capital,  Donna  Anna.  Pop.  6239. 

DONNA  ANA,  a village,  capital  of  Donna  Ana  co..  New 
Me.xico,  situated  on  the  Rio  Grande,  about  48  miles  N.N.W. 
of  El  Paso,  Texas.  Pop.  in  1860,  OoV. 

DON  PEDKO'S  BAR,  a post-village  of  Tuolumne  oo.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  Tuolumne  River,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Sonora.  It 
has  several  stores.  Pop.  about  200. 

DONTLIN,  a village  of  Montana,  on  the  Hell  Gate  River, 
about  130  miles  N.  of  Bannock  City. 

DORA,  a post-village  of  Wabash  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Sala- 
monie  River,  about  8 miles  E.  of  Wabash. 

DOR.\N,  a post-office  of  Mitchell  co.,  Iowa. 

DORCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Macoupin  co  . Illinois, 
on  the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  about  24 
miles  N.E.  of  Alton. 

DORCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa, 
about  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lansing,  and  3 miles  S.  of  the 
state  of  Minnesota. 

DOTY'S  ISLAND,  Winnebago  co.,  Wisconsin,  is  an  island 
in  Fox  River  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnebago,  a mile  S. 
of  Menasha.  It  contains  750  acres  of  good  laud. 

DOUGHERTY,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Georgia,  has 
an  area  of  about  300  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Flint  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  fertile. 
Capital  Albany.  Pop.  8295. 

DOUGHERTY  STATION,  a post-village  of  Alameda  co., 
California,  18  miles  S.E.  of  San  Leandro. 

DOUti  LAS,  a new  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Illinois,  h,as  an 
area  of  about  375  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Embarras  and  Kaskaskia  Rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level ; the  soil  fertile.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Chi- 
cago Branch  of  the  Central  Railroad.  Capital,  Tuscola. 
Pop.  7140. 

DOUGLA.^,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Missouri,  has 
an  area  of  about  60i)  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
North  Fork  and  Bryants  Fork  of  White  River.  The  sur- 
face in  some  parts  is  hilly,  and  covered  with  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  walnut.  &c.  It  Is  stated  that  lead  has  been  found  in 
this  county.  C apital,  Vera  Crun.  Pop.  2414. 

DOUGLAS,  a county  forming  the  N.W.  e.xiremity  of  Wis- 
consin, bordering  on  Minnesota,  has  an  area  of  about  1500 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Superior, 
and  on  the  N.W.  by  the  St.  Louis  River.  It  is  drained  by 
the  St.  Croix  River,  which  flows  southwestvvard,  and  the 
Bois  Brule  and  Aminicon  Rivers,  which  flow  northward  to 
Lake  Superior.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  extensively  covered 
with  forests  of  pine,  hemlock,  oak,  sugar-tnaple,  Ac.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  a ridge  called  Mineral  Range,  in 
which  copper  mines  have  been  opened.  The  soil  of  the 
river  bottoms  is  said  to  be  fertile.  Organized  in  1854.  Capi- 
tal, Superior  City.  Pop.  812. 

DOUGLAS,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Minnesota,  has  an 
area  of  720  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Long  Prairie 
River,  the  outlet  of  several  lakes,  which  are  included  in  this 
county.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified.  It  is  rtv 
markable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  in  which  groves, 
prairies,  and  lakes  are  intermingled.  Capital,  Alexandria. 
Pop.  195. 

DOUGLAS,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Kansas,  has  an 
area  of  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Kansas  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Wa- 
karusa  River.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified ; the 
soil  is  highly  pi  oductive.  Limestone  is  abundant  in  this 
county.  The  Pacific  Railroad  connects  it  with  Kansiis 
City  and  other  towns  of  Missouri.  Groves  of  timber  grow 
along  the  margins  of  the  streams.  This  county  in  186l)  was 
the  most  populous  in  the  state,  except  Leavenworth.  Capi- 
tal, Lawrence.  Pop.  8ti37. 

LOUGLAS,a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  513. 

DOUGLAS,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Oregon,  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Ocean ; area  estimated  at  above  5000 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Umpqua  River  and  its 
North  and  South  Forks,  which  rise  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
county.  The  Siuslaw  River  forms  part  of  the  northern 
boundary.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  Cascade 
Rang*'  extends  along  the  E.  border  of  the  county,  other 
parts  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  Umpqua  Mountains,  or 
Coast  Range,  and  Calapooya  Mountains.  The  great  Ump- 
qua Valley  has  a very  fertile  soil,  and  is  bordered  by  ranges 
of  grassy  hills,  on  which  many  sheep  find  good  pasturage. 
Vhe  streams  afford  abundant  water-power.  Lumber  is 
t Kported  from  the  county.  Silver  and  copper  are  said  to 
have  been  found  in  it.  Capital,  Roseburg.  Pop.  in  1860, 
4203;  in  1^65,  about  6000. 
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DOUGLAS,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Nevada,  bordetv 
ing  on  California;  area  estimated  at  1000  square  miles.  1* 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Lake  Tahoe,  and  intersected  bj 
Carson  River.  The  surface  is  elevated  and  mountainous 
A mountain  of  granite,  called  Job’s  Peak,  ri.ses  to  the  height 
of  about  t'.OlO  feet.  The  soil  is  not  adapted  to  agriculture, 
except  Carson  Valley.  The  Sierra  Nevada,  which  occupies 
the  W.  part,  is  covered  with  forests  of  good  timber.  Pro- 
ductive mines  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  opened  in  this 
county.  Capital,  Genoa. 

DOUGLAS,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Nebraska,  border 
ing  on  Iowa;  has  an  area  of  about  350  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Platte  River.  It  is  also  drained  by  the  Elkhorn  and 
Papillon  Rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  very 
productive.  A large  part  of  the  county  is  prairie.  The 
streams  are  bordered  with  trees,  among  which  the  cotton- 
wood is  the  most  abundant.  The  county  is  liberally  sup- 
plied with  limestone  and  water-pov;er.  Douglas  county 
was  in  1860  the  most  populous  in  Nebraska.  Capital, 
Omaha.  Pop.  4328. 

DOUGLAS,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Colorado,  border- 
ingon  Kansas.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Platte  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Republican  Fork 
of  the  Kansas  River,  and  by  Bijou  and  Beaver  Creeks.  The 
surface  in  the  W.  part  is  mountainous;  the  eastern  part  is 
a sterile,  sandy  plain,  covered  with  wild  sage.  Gold  is  found 
in  the  W.  part  of  this  county. 

DOUGLAS,  a jKJst-village,  capital  of  Coffee  co.,  Georgia, 
about  130  miles  W.S.W.  of  Savannah. 

DOUGLAS,  a township  of  Clark  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  536. 

DOUGbAS,a  township  of  Iroquois  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  521. 

DOUGLAS,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois. 

DOUGLAS,  a village  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  0])posite  Hannibal.  It  is  the  W.  terminus  of  a 
railroad,  which  is  in  progress,  towards  the  Illinois  River. 

DOUGL  A S,  a township  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa.  Pop,  398. 

DOUGL.A.S,  a township  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa.  Poj).  129. 

DOUGLAS,  a iiost-village  of  Fa3’ette  co.,  Iowa,  about  40 
miles  W.  of  the  Mississii)pi  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  4 or  5 
miles  N.AV.  of  West  Union. 

DOUGLAS,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 

212. 

DOUGLAS,  a township  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  146. 

DOUGLAS,  a township  of  Webster  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  402. 

DOUGLAS,  the  most  southwestern  township  of  Marquetto 
co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  659. 

DOUGLAS,  a township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 

120. 

DOUGLAS,  a towmship  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
320. 

DOUGLAS,  a village  of  Polk  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  Red 
Lake  River. 

DOUGLAS,  a township  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  California. 
Pop.  600. 

DOUGLAS,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Nebraska,  about  37 
miles  S.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

DOUGLAS,  a post-village  of  British  Columbia,  situated  at 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  Harrison  Lake,  about  64  miles  in  a 
direct  line  N.E.  ol  New  Westminster,  and  24  miles  W.  of 
Fraser  River.  It  had  in  1864,  5 stores. 

DOUGLAS  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Marquetto  co.,  Wis- 
consin, about  44  miles  N.  by  W.  of  IMadison. 

DOUGLAS  CITY,  a village  of  Phelps  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Southwest  Branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  about  6 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Rolla. 

DOUGLAS  CITY,  a post-village  of  Trinity  co.,  California, 
on  the  Trinity  River,  6 miles  S.  of  Weaverville.  It  has  about 
4 stores. 

DOUGLAS  FLAT,  one  of  the  principal  mining  villages  of 
Calavei-as  co.,  California,  near  the  Stanislaus  Rivex',  about 
10  miles  N.  of  Sonora.  Gold  is  found  here. 

DOVER,  a township  of  Faj'ette  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  761. 

DOVER,  a township  of  Olmstead  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  314. 

DOVER,  a township  of  Steele  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  233. 

DOVER,  a post-office  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kansas. 

DOWNIEVILLE,  a post-village, capita]  of  Sieri’a  co., Cali- 
fornia, is  situated  on  the  Noi'th  Yuba  River,  62  miles  N.E. 
of  Marysville,  about  18  miles  W.  of  the  summit  of  the  Si- 
erra Nevada,  and  2930  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  and  has  productive  gold- 
mines, both  quartz  and  placer  mines.  It  contains  a court- 
house, 1 newspaper  office,  3 churches,  1 banking-’aouse,  1 
foundry.  2 book  stores,  and  about  3(  0 dwellings,  lleio  are 
2 quartz-mills  in  operation.  Pop.  in  1860,  1343. 

DOWNIEVILLE  BUTTE,  Sieira  co.,  California,  is  a 
mountain  peak,  xibout  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Downieville.  It  is 
said  to  be  8800  feet  high.  Gold  is  found  on  its  sides. 

DOIVNSVILLE,  a village  of  Dunn  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Menomonie  River,  7 or  8 m'  >s  S.  of  Menomonie 

DOYLE,  a township  of  Clark  co.,  Iowa.  lN)p.  808. 

DRAPER  or  DRAPERSVILLE,  a i)Ost-village  of  Salt 
Lake  co  , Utah,  18  miles  S.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Pop.  said  to 
be  500. 

DRAYTON,  a township  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  470- 
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PRATTO.S”  PI.AI.'TS,  a village  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan, 
on  the  Detroit  und  Milwaukee  Railroad,  5 miles  N.W.  of 
Pontiac. 

DRESBACII  CITY,  a post-village  of  Winona  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  the  Jlississippi  River,  about  20  miles  below  Wi- 
nona. 

DRESDEN’,  a post-village  of  Navarro  co.,  Texas,  about  150 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Austin  City. 

DRESDEN,  a post-village  of  Pettis  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  71  miles  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

DRESDEN,  a township  of  Chickasaw'  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  222. 

DRESDEN,  a village  of  Pow'eshiek  oo.,  Iowa,  10  miles  E. 
of  Montezuma.  It  has  2 stores  and  1 steam  saw-mill.  Pop. 
150. 

DRURY,  a township  of  Rock  Island  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1211 . 

DRURY’S  BiiUFE,  Chesterfield  co.,  A'irginia,  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  James  River,  about  7 miles  below  Rich- 
mond. 

DRYDEN,  a tow'nship  of  Sibley  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  276. 

DRYTOWN,  a post-village  of  Amador  co.,  California,  on 
Dry  Creek,  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jackson.  It  contains  2 
churches,  1 public  school,  and  about  6 stores.  There  are  3 
quartz-mills  (for  gold)  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  about  550. 

DUBLIN,  a post-village  of  Pulaski  co.,  Yirginia,  on  the 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  105  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Lynchburg. 

DUCK  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana, 
about  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Anderson.  Pop.  498. 

DUCK  RIVER,  of  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Outagamie  co.,  and 
flowing  northeastward  through  Bi'own  co.,  empties  itself 
into  Green  Bay. 

DUDLEY,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co..  North  Carolina,  on 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  76  miles  N.  of  Wil- 
mington. 

DUDLEY,  a post-village  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  St. 
Louis  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  27  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Terre  Haute. 

DUDLEY,  a village  of  Mitchell  co.,  Iowa,  about  57  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

DUEL,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Dakota,  bordering  on 
Minnesota.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Big  Stone  Lake, 
Traverse  Lake,  and  Sioux  Wood  River.  It  is  partly  draine<l 
by  the  Izuza  or  Whetstone  River. 

DUFFIELD,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co..  West  Virginia, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Har- 
per’s Ferry. 

DU  LUTH,  a post-village,  capital  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Minne- 
sota, situated  on  Lake  Superior,  and  in  Du  Luth  township, 
about  9 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Superior  City,  Wisconsin.  Pop. 
in  1860,  80. 

DUNBAR,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Railroad,  5 miles  S.  of  Con- 
nellsville. 

DUNCAN,  a post  village,  capital  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  about  230  miles  N.  of 
Lansing.  Pop.  1-34. 

DUNGANNON,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  Central  Railroad,  15 
miles  N.W.  of  Ilan-isburg,  and  about  1 mile  below  Peters- 
burg. 

DUNDAS,  apost-village  of  Rice  co.,  Minnesota,  on  Cannon 
River,  about  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Faribault. 

DUNDEE,  a post-office  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin. 

DU.NG.ANNON,  a post-village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio, 
dOout  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  158. 

DUN  GLEN,  a mining  village  of  Humboldt  co.,  Nevada, 
30  miles  N.E.  of  Unionville.  Pop.  about  150. 

DUNHAM,  a post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  about  8 miles  below  Marietta.  Pop.  687. 

DUNKIRK,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  llailroatl,  26  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Lima. 

DUNLAP,  a post-village  of  Sequatchee  co.,  Tennessee, 
about  28  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Chattanooga.  | 

DUNN,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Wisconsin,  has  an  area 
of  801  squiire  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Meuomouie  or 
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Red  Cedar  River,  which  flows  southward,  and  the  Cliipja^wo 
passe.s  through  the  S E.  part  of  the  county,  which  is  also 
drained  by  the  Hay  and  Kau  Galle  Rivers.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  and  extensively  covered  witli  forests  of  hard  tim- 
ber. The  soil  is  fertile,  and  ada])ted  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat.  Sandstone  underlies  this  part  of  the  state.  Dunn 
county  contains  some  piairie  land.  Capital,  Menomonie. 
Pop.  2704. 

DUNN,  a township  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  6 miles 
S.E.  of  Madison.  The  First  and  Second  of  the  Four  Lakes 
are  partly  included  within  it.  Pop.  10.’!5. 

DUNN,  a township  in  the  S part  of  Dunn  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Menomonie  River.  Pop.  447. 

DUNN  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Dunn  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Menomonie  or  Red  Cedar  River,  about  13  miles  S.  of 
Menomonie.  It  has  1 saw-mill  and  several  stores. 

DUNTON,  a post-village  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  Railroad,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

DUQUOIN,  a post-office  of  I’erry  co.,  lllinoi.s,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  36  miles  S of  Centralia. 

DURAND,  or  DURANT,  a post-village  of  Cedar  co..  Iowa, 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad,  19  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Davenport. 

DURAND,  a post-village  of  Pepin  co.,  "Wisconsin,  on  the 
Chippewa  River,  about  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pepin.  It  is  a 
thriving  place  of  business. 

DURAND  STATION,  or  DURAND,  a post-village  of  Win- 
nebago CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Racine  and  Mississippi  Railroad, 
16  miles  S W.  of  Beloit. 

DURANGO,  a post- village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  about 
10  miles  N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

DURANGO,  a village  of  Olmstead  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
n miles  NW.  of  Rochester. 

DURHAM,  a post-village  of  Strafford  co..  New  Hampshire, 
in  Durham  township,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road, 6 miles  S.W.  of  Dover.  Pop.  of  township,  1534. 

DURHAM,  or  DURll .AM’S,  a post-office  of  Orange  co., 
North  Carolina,,  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  26  miles 
N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

DURHAM,  a post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  about 
14  miles  S.  of  Burlington,  Iowa.  Pop.  1007. 

DURKEEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Nez  Perce  co.,  Idaho, 
30  miles  E.  of  Lewiston. 

DU  HOC,  a post-village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California,  on  the 
S.acramento  and  Placerville  Railroad,  about  35  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Sacramento. 

DUSTON  VILLE,  a small  village  of  Juneau  co.,  Wisconsin, 
3 miles  E.  of  Mauston. 

DUTCH  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Washington  co., 
Iowa,  about  45  miles  W.S.W.  of  Muscatine.  Pop.  1021, 

DUTCH  FLA'T,  a post-village  of  Placer  co..  California,  on 
the  route  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  32  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Auburn,  It  contained  in  1864  about  8 general  stores, 
and  1 or  2 banking  offices.  It  is  one  of  the  imincipal  min- 
ing villages  of  the  county.  Pop.  estimated  at  1500. 

DUTCH  GAP  CANAL,  a canal  about  ^ of  a mile  long, 
ent  by  the  army  of  General  Butler  through  a neck  of  land 
formed  by  the  James  River,  about  15  miles  below  Rich- 
mond. 

DUV’AL,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas.  The  Nue- 
ces River  touches  the  N.4V.  extremity  of  this  county,  which 
is  also  drained  by  the  Tarancahuas  or  Jarancahnax  Creek. 
The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  information  respecting  this 
couhty, 

DWAMISII,  a post-village  of  King  co.,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, on  the  Dwiimish  River,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Seattle. 

DWIGHT,  a township  of  Huron  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  573. 

DWIGHT,  a post-township  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois.  It 
has  a station  on  the  Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
37  miles  S.S.W.  of  Joliet.  Pop.  532. 

DYER,  a post-village  of  Lake  co.,  Indiana,  on  a branch 
of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  30  miles  E.  of  Joliet,  Il- 
linois. 

DYERSVILLE.  a post-office  or  village  of  Dubuque  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  30  miles 
W.  of  Dubuque. 
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17  AGAN,  Minnesota.  See  Eoan. 

^ EAGLE,  a township  of  Boone  CO., Indiana.  Pop,1680. 
EAGLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illi- 
nois, about  15  miles  S.S.W  of  Ottawa.  Pop.  1218. 

EAGLE, a township  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Wisconsin  River.  I’op.  719. 

EAGLE,  a village  and  township  of  Sibley  co-,  Minnesota, 
rvbout  '20  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Henderson. 

EAGLE  CITY,  a village  of  U ashington  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  18  miles  N.F.  of  Saint  Paul. 

EAGLE  CI'TY,  a mining  camp  or  village  of  Union  co., 
Oregon,  in  the  Eagle  Creek  mining  district,  which  is  about 
66  miles  from  La  Grande.  It  is  about  5 miles  W.  of  Eagle 
Creek  and  has  3 or  4 stores  and  1 2 or  15  houses. 


EAGLE  CREEK,  passing  through  Union  co.,  Oregon,  N. 
and  S.,  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  empties  itself  into  Powder 
River  50  miles  E.  of  La  Grande. 

EAGLE  CREEK,  a village  and  township  of  Scott  co., 
Minnesota,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Minnesota  River, 
about  22  miles  S.W.  of  Saint  Paul.  Pop.  536. 

EAGLE  MILLS,  a townshiji  of  Buffalo  co.,  "VV’isconsin,  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  Pop.  187. 

EAGLE  POINT,  a township  of  Chippewa  co.,  Wisconsin, 
Poj).  5 45. 

EAGLE  RIVER,  of  Wi.sconsin,  a small  stream  whici* 
rises  in  Richland  county,  and  flows  southward  into  the  Wi'»- 
consin  River. 

EARL,  a township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania.  P.  2876 
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E.VRLVILLE,  a post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Quincy  Railroad,  35  miles  W.S.W.  of  Au- 
rora. 

EARLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Delavrare  co.,  Iowa,  on  a 
railroad  37  miles  W.  of  Dubuque. 

EAS 1’,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  907. 

EAST  BI!ADFORD,apost-villageof  Penobscotco.,  Maine, 
about  24  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Bangor. 

FAST  BRUNSWICK,  a township  of  Middlesex  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad.  I’op.  2436. 

EAST  CENTRE,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 1018. 

EAST  CORINTH,  a post-village  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
about  25  miles  N.W.  of  Bangor. 

EAST  EARL,  a township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2303. 

lOASTERN,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Illinois.  Popula- 
tion 1228 

EA>T  GALENA,  a township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  1045. 

EAST  HAMBURG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Erie 
cc.,  New  York,  about  12  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo.  Total  popu- 
lation 2136. 

EASTLAND,  a new  county  in  the  N.  central  part  of 
Texas,  area  estimated  at  850  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Leon  River.  Pop.  99. 

EAST  LIBERTY,  a post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana, 
about  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

EASTMAN,  a post-township  of  Crawford  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  8 miles  N.E.  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  Lead  mines  have 
been  opened  and  worked  with  success  in  this  township. 
Pop.  798. 

LASTMANSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ottowa  co.,  Mi- 
chigan, on  Grand  River  about  18  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Grand 
Rapids. 

EAST  MAUCH  CHUNK,  a township  of  Carbon  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  833. 

EAST  OAKLAND,  a township  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1218. 

EASTON,  a post-township  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan,  about 
28  miles  E.  of  Grand  Rapids,  is  traversed  by  the  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee  Railroad.  Pop.  836. 

EASTON,  a post-village  of  Buchanan  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad,  12  miles  E.  of  Saint 
Joseph. 

i.ASTON,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  7 
miles  S.  of  Friendship.  Pop.  349. 

EASTON,  a [)Ost-village  and  township  of  Leavenworth 
co.,  Kansas,  on  Stranger  Creek  about  12  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Leavenworth  City.  Pop.  925. 

EAST  OTTO,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Cattaraugus 
co.,  New  York.  Pop.  1300. 

EAST  READFIELD,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co., 
Maine,  about  8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Augusta. 

EAST  SAINT  LOUIS,  a village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Mississippi  River  op{)osite  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  W. 
terminus  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad. 

EAST  WHEATFIKLD,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1231. 

EAST  WILTON,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Androscoggin  Railroad,  4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Farmington. 

E.A.TON,  a township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine.  Pop.  320. 

EATON',  a townsliip  of  Brown  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  8 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Green  Bay.  Pop.  151. 

EATON,  a post-township  of  Manitowoc  co , Wisconsin, 
about  16  miles  W.S.W,  of  Manitowoc.  Pop.  802. 

EATON,  a township  of  Monroe  co  , Wisconsin.  Pop.  116. 

EATONVILLE,  a post  office  of  Howard  co.,  Iowa. 

EAU  CliAlRE,  o'klair'.  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  an  area  of  648  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  on 
the  N.W.  part  by  the  Chippewa  River,  and  also  drained  by 
the  Eau  Claire  River  and  Otter  Creek:  The  surface  is  un- 
even. The  soil  is  productive.  Capital,  Eau  Claire.  Pop. 
3162. 

EAU  CLAIRE,  i.  e.  “Clear  Water,”  a river  in  the  W.part 
of  AViscousin,  rises  in  the  N.  part  ol  Clark  county,  flows  flrst 
sonthwestward  and  then  westward  until  it  enters  the  Chip- 
pewa River  at  the  village  of  Eau  Claire. 

EAU  CLAIRE,  a thriving  post-village  and  township, 
capitiil  of  Eau  Claire  county,  AVisconsin,  on  the  Chippewa 
River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eau  Claire  River,  about  42  miles 
N.H.  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Wabasha,  and  70  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  La  Crosse.  It  has  3 churches,  15  stores,  4 mills, 
4 warehouses,  &c.  The  Chippewa  River  is  navigable  for 
small  steamers  to  this  point.  The  census  of  1860  states  the 
population  thus:  Eau  Claire  636 ; and  Eau  Claire  City  628. 

EAU  CL.AIRE  a village  of  Eau  Claire  co.,  AA'isconsin,  on 
the  AV'.  bank  of  Chippewa  River,  opposite  Eau  Claire,  the 
county-seat.  It  has  6 steam  saw-mills,  2 shingle-mills,  5 
6. ores,  1 church,  and  a school  called  the  Eau  Claire  Wes- 
leyan Seminary. 

EAU  GALLE,  a post-township  of  Dunn  co.,  Wisconsin,  10 
miles  S.AV.  of  Menomonie.  Poi).  362. 

EAU  GALLE,  a village  of  Pepin  co.,  AYisconsin,  on  the 
Eau  Galle  River,  about  l8  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pepin. 
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EAU  GALLE,  a township  of  St.  CroW  co.  Wt^consln 
Pop.  160. 

EAU  PLEINE  RIVER,  Wisconsin.  See  Big  E.vu  Pleink 

EAU  PLEINE,  6'plain',  a post-township  of  Portage  cc., 
Wisconsin,  about  12  miles  N.VAL  of  Stanton  Pop.  181. 

EBEY’S  LANDING,  a village  of  Island  co  , Washington 
Territory. 

ECU  JLS,  a new  county  in  the  S.  pari  of  Georgia,  border- 
ing on  Florida,  has  an  area  of  about  400  square  miics.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Allapaha  River.  The  surface  is  level 
and  the  soil  sandy.  Pop  1491. 

ECKLEY.  a post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvama, 
about  12  miles  N.W.  of  Mattch  Chunk. 

EDDYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania,  on  Mahoning  Creek,  about  18  miles  N.E.  of  Kittan 
ning. 

EDEN,  a township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop 
1072. 

EDEN,  a village  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  about  28  miles  N 
of  Columbus. 

EDKN,  a village  of  Daviess  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  W.  Fori 
of  AAliite  River,  about  16  miles  by  railroad  E.  of  Vincennes 

EDEN,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana,  on  Sugar 
Creek,  about  26  miles  E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

EDEN,  a township  of  La  Salle  co  , Illinois.  Pop.  1437. 

EDEN,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  321. 

EDEN,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  670. 

EDEN,  a township  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  791. 

EDEN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fayette  co , Iowa, 
10  miles  W.N.W  of  West  Union.  Pop.  700. 

EDEN,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  285. 

EDEN,  a post-office  of  Atchison  co.,  Kansas. 

EDEN,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  Alameda  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. near  San  Leandro.  Pop.  2100. 

EDEN,  a precinct  of  Jackson  co.,  Oregon.  Pop.  417. 

EDEN  PRAIRIE,  a post-township  of  Hennepin  county, 
Minnesota,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Minnesota  River,  about  16 
miles  AVLS.W.  of  Saint  Panl.  Pop.  .304. 

EDENTON,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  about  30 
miles  E N.E  of  Cincinnati. 

EDFOKD,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  364. 

EDGAR,  a township  of  Edgar  co  , Illinois.  Pop.  1452. 

EDGERTON,  a post-village  of  Williams  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Toledo  and  Chicago  Bailroad,  64  miles  \Y.  by  S.  of  Toledo. 

EDGERTON,  a post-village  of  Rock  co.,  AVisconsin,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad,  25  miles  S.E.  of 
Madison,  about  11  miles  N.  of  Janesville,  and  2 miles  N.  of 
Rock  River.  It  has  3 hotels.  4 stores,  1 steam  saw-mill,  1 
grist-mill,  5 warehouses,  and  about  100  dwellings.  Cream- 
colored  bricks  of  superior  quality  are  made  here.  Pop 
about  500. 

EDGEWOOD.  a station  on  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  Railroad,  24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

EDGEAA’OOD.  a post-office  of  Effingham  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  42  miles  S S.AA".  of  Mattoon. 

EDGEAA’OKTH,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tennessee, 
about  16  miles  N.  of  Jonesborough. 

EDGINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rock  Island 
CO.,  about  5 miles  S.  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Pop.  1143. 

EDINBUbG,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  9 miles  E N.E.  of  Trenton. 

EDINBURG,  a post-village  of  Grundy  co.,  Missouri,  about 
68  miles  E.N.E.  of  Saint  Joseph,  and  8 or  9 AV.  of  Trenton. 

EDINBGKG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hidalgo  co.,  Texas, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  about  bO  miles  in  a direct  line  above 
Brownsville. 

EDMONDS,  a post-village  of  Brunswick  co.,  Virginia, 
abont  40  miles  S.AV.  of  Petersburg. 

EDMONDSON,  a post-village  of  Crittenden  co.,  Arkansas, 
on  the  route  of  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad, 
about  14  miles  W.  of  Memphis. 

EDMONTON,  or  EDMUNTON,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Metcalf  CO.,  Kentucky,  about  50  miles  E.  of  Bowling  Green. 
Pop.  70. 

EDNA,  a post-township  of  Cass  co.,  Iowa,  about  15  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Lewis.  Pop.  162. 

EDAV ARDS,  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Texas, 
area  estimated  at  1400  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Guadalupe  River  and  the  Rio  Frio.  The  census  of  1861* 
furnishes  no  information  respecting  this  county. 

EDWARD’S  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Hinds  co..  Missis 
sippi,  on  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  Railroad,  18  miles  £ 
of  Vicksburg. 

EEL  RIVER,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop 

1002. 

EEL  RIVER,  of  California,  rises  in  Mend9cino  county, 
flows  northwestward  through  Humboldt  county,  and  falls 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  15  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Mendo- 
cino. 

EEL  RIVER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Humboldt 
CO.,  California,  on  Eel  River,  20  miles  S.  of  Eureka.  Pop.  416. 

EGAN,  or  EAGAN,  a township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  Minnesota  River.  Pop.  565. 

EGG  HARBOR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Door  oo» 
Wisconsin,  on  the  S E.  shore  of  Green  Bay. 
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EGG  HARBOR  CITY,  a post-rlllage  of  Atlantic  co-jNew 
Jersey,  on  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  42  miles  S.E. 
of  Camden.  It  has  a large  hotel,  1 newspaper  office,  &c. 
Pop.  789. 

EGG  LESTON,  a township  of  Muskegon  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  93. 

EGOTA.  or  EGEOTA,  a township  of  Olmstead  co.,  Min- 
ineeota.  Pop.  513. 

ELBA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Coffee  co.,  Alabama,  situ- 
ated on  Pea  River,  ab^out  75  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Montgomery. 

ELBA,  a township  of  Gratiot  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  78. 

I ELBA,  a township  of  Kno.x  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  797. 

ELBA,  a post-township  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin,  and  a 
station  on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  59  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  1640. 

ELBA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Winona  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  the  Minupska  River,  about  20  miles  W,  by  N.  of 
Winona.  Pop.  164. 

ELBRIDGE,  a township  of  Oceana  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
235. 

ELDON,  a post-village  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  Kansas,  about 
8 miles  N.E.  of  Manhattan,  and  3 miles  N.  of  the  Kansas 
River. 

ELDORA,  a post-village  and  capital  of  Hardin  co.,  Towa, 
in  Eldora  township,  and  on  the  Iowa  River,  about  70  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Des  Moines.  It  has  a court-house  and  several 
churches.  Pop.  of  township  1097. 

EL  DORADO,  Sl-do-rdh'do,  a county  of  California,  bor- 
dering on  Nevada,  has  an  area  of  about  1850  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Middle  Fork  of 
the  American  River,  and  on  the  N.E.  partly  by  Lake  Tahoe, 
It  is  drained  by  the  South  Fork  of  the  American,  by  the 
North  and  South  Forks  of  the  Cosumne  River,  and  by 
Weber  and  Silver  Creeks.  The  eastern  part  is  mountainous, 
being  occupied  by  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Among  the  forest 
trees  are  the  white  oak,  black  oak,  and  pine.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  county  are  mostly  employed  in  mining  gold. 
Limestone,  alabaster,  and  slate  are  found  here.  The  county 
ia  connected  with  Saci-amento  by  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Railroad.  In  1860,  El  Dorado  county  was  the  third  in  the 
state  in  amount  of  population.  Organized  in  1849.  Capital, 
Plaoerville.  Pop.  20,562. 

EL  DORADO,  a post-village  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Dayton  and  Western  Railroad,  27  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dayton. 

EL  DORADO,  a township  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  1018. 

EL  DORADO,  a post-village  of  Saline  co.,  Illinois,  about 
70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Salem. 

EL  DORADO,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  105. 
^EL  DORADO,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Turkey  River,  about  8 miles  N.  of  West  Union. 

EL  DORADO,  a post-township  of  Fond  du  l.ac  co.,  Wis- 
consin, altout  5 miles  N.W.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Pop.  1180. 

EL  DORADO,  a post-village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California, 
on  the  railroad  which  connects  Sacramento  with  Placer- 
ville,  6 miles  S.W.  of  the  latter.  It  contains  2 or  3 churches, 
and  about  8 general  stores.  Several  quartz-mills  are  in 
operation  here.  Pop.  in  I860.  558  ; in  1864,  about  700. 

EL  DORADO,  a mining  district  of  Humboldt  co.,  Nevado, 
about  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Unionville. 

EL  DORADO,  a village  of  Cass  co.,  Nebraska,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Platte  River,  about  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Omaha 
City. 

EL  DORADO,  a post-office  of  Platte  co.,  Nebraska. 

ELDRED,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  653. 

ELDRED,  a township  of  Monroe  co  , Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
960. 

EDDRED,  a township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  943. 

ELDRKD,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Jackson  Branch  Railroad,  about  6 miles  S.E.  of  Jackson. 

ELEROY,  a post-village  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Freeport. 

l.LGIN,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa,  on  Turkey 
River,  about  66  miles  N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

ELGIN,  a post-village  and  township  of  W.abasha  co., 
Minnesota,  on  the  Minneska  River,  about  14  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Rochester.  Pop.  330. 

ELIDA,  a post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Pittsburg 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  about  7 miles  N.  W.  of 
Lima. 

ELIOTA,  Minnesota.  See  Elliota. 

ELIZA,  a village  of  Yuba  co.,  California,  on  the  Feather 
River,  4 or  5 miles  S.  of  .Marysville. 

ELIZABETHTOWN,  a post-office  of  Anderson  co.,  Kansas. 

ELIZAVILLE,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana,  about 
7 miles  N.E.  of  Lebanon. 

ELK,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.1027. 

ELK,  a township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  229. 

ELK,  a township  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  510. 

ELK,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa.  Pop  877. 

ELK  CAMP,  a post-village  of  Klamath  co.,  California,  40 
miles  S.W,  of  Orleans  Bar. 

ELK  CITY,  a village  of  Todd  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  W. 


bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  11  miles  S.  of  Fort 
Ripley. 

ELK  CITY,  a village  of  Sherburne  co.,  Minnesota,  near 
Elk  River,  4 or  5 miles  N.W.  of  Humboldt. 

ELK  CITY,  a post-village  of  Nez  Perce  co.,  Idaho,  is 
situated  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Clearwater  River,  about 
140  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Lewiston.  Here  are  gold  mines.  Pup. 
about  200. 

ELK  CREEK,  a town.ship  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  665. 

ELK  GROVE,  a post-township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  about 
22  miles  N.WL  of  Chicago.  Pop.  989. 

ELK  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Sacramento  co..  California, 
18  miles  S.E.  of  Sacramento. 

ELKHART,  a township  of  Logan  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  91S 

ELKHART,  small  post-village  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wis 
consin,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Sheboygan. 

ELKHART,  or  EI.KHART  CITY,  a post-village  of  Logan 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
11  miles  S.W.  of  Lincoln,  and  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Spring- 
field. 

ELKIIORN,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1121. 

ELK  HORN,  a township  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  California. 
Pop. 2039. 

ELKIIORN,  a river  of  Nebraska,  fiows  in  a southeasterly 
direction  through  the  counties  of  Pierce,  Izard,  Cuming, 
Dodge,  and  Douglas,  and  enters  the  Platte,  on  the  W.  bor- 
der of  Sarpy  county.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  200  miles 

ELKIIORN  CITY,  a post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Ne- 
braska, on  the  Elkhorn  River,  about  24  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Omaha  City. 

ELKLA-ND,  a post-township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan, 
about  40  miles  E.  of  Bay  City.  Pop.  51. 

ELK  POINT,  a post-village  of  Dakota,  about  20  miles  N. 
W.  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

ELK  RAPIDS,  post-village  of  Antrim  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  East  Arm  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  about  17  miles  N.E. 
of  Grand  Traverse  City. 

ELK  RIVER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Clinton 
CO.,  Iowa.  The  village  is  about  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Daven- 
port. Total  population  1320. 

ELK  RIVER,  a post-township  of  Sherbyrne  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  Elk  River.  Pop.  233. 

ELKTON,  a small  village  of  Dunn  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Chippewa  River,  .about  17  miles  S.E.  of  Menomonie. 

ELKTON,  a village  of  Carlton  co.,  Minnesota,  about  40 
miles  S.W'.  of  Superior  City. 

ELKTON,  a post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Oregon,  on  the 
Umpqua  River,  36  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Rosebnrg. 

ELLA  VILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Schley  co.,  Georgia, 
about  44  miles  E.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

ELLENBORO’,  a post-village  and  township  of  Grant  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  20  miles  N.  of  Dubuque.  The  township 
is  traversed  by  I^latte  River.  Pop.  801. 

ELLENBOROUGH,  a post-village  of  Ritchie  co..  West 
Virginia,  on  the  Noi'thwestern  Railroad,  37  miles  E.  of 
Parkersburg. 

ELLENSBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Curry  co.,  Ore- 
gon, situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  Rogue  River,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  ocean,  about  360  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Salem.  Pop.  in 
1864  about  250. 

ELLETTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  7 miles  N.W.  of 
Bloomington. 

ELLINGTON,  a post-township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan, 
on  both  sides  of  Cass  River,  about  95  miles  N.  of  Detroit. 
Pop.  92. 

ELLINGTON,  a post-office  of  Hancock  co.,  Icwa,  about 
80  miles  N.W.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

ELLINGTON,  a post  village  and  township  of  Dodge  co., 
Minnesota,  about  16  miles  S.E.  of  Faribault.  Pop.  120. 

ELLIOTT,  a townshij)  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  263. 

ELLIOTT,  a post-village  and  township  of  San  Joaquin 
CO.,  California,  about  22  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Stockton.  Pop. 
517. 

ELLIOTTA,  or  ELIOTA,  a post-village  of  Fillmore  co., 
Minnesota,  about  14  miles  S.E.  of  Preston,  and  about  1 
mile  from  the  state  of  Iowa. 

ELLISON,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1121. 

ELLISTON,  a station  on  the  Cincinnati  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  Railroad,  in  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  17  miles  N.  of  CiLe 
cinnati. 

ELLISTOWN,  a post-village  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Mississippi, 
about  44  miles  S.E.  of  Holly  Springs. 

ELLISVILLE,  a post-village  and  small  township  of  Fulton 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  Spoon  River,  about  44  miles  W'.  by  S.  of 
Peoria.  Poj).  604. 

ELLSWORTH,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa,  about 
9 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Winterset. 

ELLWOOD,  or  ELWOOD,  a post-village  of  Will  c&, 
Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  9 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Joliet. 

ELM  A,  a post-township  of  Erie  co..  New  York,  about  10 
miles  K.S.E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  2091. 

ELMA,  a i)ost-village  of  Chehalis  co.,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, near  the  Chehalis  River.  14  miles  E.  of  Montesano 
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ELMENDARO,  a post-village  of  Lyon  co.,  Kansas,  about 
15  miles  S.E.  of  Empoiia. 

ELM  GROVE,  a township  of  Lonisa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  573. 

ELM  GROV  I'),  a post-office  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wisconsin, 
m the  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  10  miles  W.  of 
Milwaukee. 

ELM1R.\,  a post-office  of  Eaton  co.,  Michigan. 

ELMIRA,  a village  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota,  about  10 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Red  Wing. 

ELMIRA,  a township  of  Glmstead  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  472. 

EL  MONTE,  el  mon't.i,  a post-village  and  township  of  Los 
Angeles  co.,  California,  13  miles  E.  of  Los  Angeles.  Po)).  1004. 

ELMORE,  a post-village  of  Ottawa  co.,  Ohio,  on  I’ortage 
River,  and  on  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad,  17  miles 
S.E.  of  Toledo. 

ELMORE,  a post-village  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois,  about  30 
miles  N.W.  of  Peoria. 

ELMORE,  a post-township  of  Faribault  co.,  Minnesota,  bor- 
dering on  the  State  of  Iowa,  abont  5 miles  S.  of  Blue  Earth 
City. 

ELMWOOD,  a post-township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan, 
about  22  miles  N.E.  of  Vassar. 

ELMWOOD,  a post-village  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Peoria  and  Oquawka  Railroad,  27  miles  W.N.W.  of  Peoria. 
Pop.  of  Elmwood  Township,  1178. 

ELMWoOD,  a post-village  of  Saline  co.,  Missouri,  about 
30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lexington. 

EL  PASO,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Colorado, 
has  an  area  of  about  2500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Squirrel  Creek  and  other  small  affluents  ot  the  Arkansas 
River.  The  surface  in  the  W.  part  is  mountainous.  Pikes 
Peak,  which  is  in  this  county,  rises  to  the  height  of  11,497 
feet.  It  contains  rich  gold  mines.  Capital,  Colorado  City. 

EL  PASO,  a post-viliage  of  El  Paso  co.,  Texas,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  Lat.  31°  42'  N.  Pop.  428. 

EL  PASO,  or  EL  PAS.SO,  a post-village  of  Woodford  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Toledo  Peoria  and  Warsaw  Railroad,  18  miles  N.  of  Bloom- 
ington, and  34  miles  E.  of  Peoria. 

EL  PASO,  a post-village  of  Atchison  co.,  Missouri,  about 
75  miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Joseph,  and  4 miles  E.  of  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

Ei<  PASO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Pierce  co.,  Wis- 
consin. The  village  is  on  Rush  River,  about  22  miles  E.  of 
Prescott.  Pop.  93. 

ELKOY,  a post-village  of  Juneau  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Baraboo  Kivor,  about  70  miles  N.W.  of  Madison. 

ELSTON  STATION,  a post-office  of  Cole  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  about  11  miles  N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

ELVASTON,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Illinois  and  Southern  Iowa  Railroad,  about  lU  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Keokuk. 

ELVIRA,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  8 or  9 miles 
W.  of  Lyons. 

EL  WOOD,  a township  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  2000. 

EL  WOOL,  a post-village  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  opposite  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  river  on  all  sides  except  the  west.  Pop.  of 
Elwood  Township,  584. 

ELYSIUM  or  EI.YSIAN,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Le  Sueur  co.,  Minnesota,  about  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mankato. 
Pop.  400. 

EMBARRAS,  a township  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  965. 

EMBARRAS,  the  most  northwestern  township  of  Outa- 
gamie CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  248. 

EMELINE,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  about  27 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Dubuque. 

EMERALD,  a village  and  township  of  Paulding  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Jbledo  and  Wabash  Railroad,  61  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Toledo.  Pop.  499. 

EMERALD,  a township  of  St.  Croix  co.,  Wisconsin,  30 
miles  N.E.  of  Hudson. 

EMERALD,  a township  of  Faribault  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
5 miles  E.  of  the  county-seat.  Pop.  76. 

EMERALD  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  9 miles  E.  by  S.  of  Janesville.  It  has  15  dwellings. 

EMERSON,  a township  of  Gratiot  co.,  Michigan,  contains 
or  adjoins  Ithaca,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  206. 

EMERSON,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Missouri,  about 
24  miles  N.W.  of  Hannibal. 

EMERSON,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Nebraska,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Platte  River,  about  60  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Omaha  City. 

EMIGSVILLE,  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  about  6 miles  N.  of  York. 

EMINENCE,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana,  about 
W miles  W.S.W.  of  Indi.amapolis. 

ElMINIJA,  a village  of  Minnehaha  co.,  Dakota,  on  or  near 
the  Big  Sioux  River,  about  95  miles  N.  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

EM  LENTON,  a post-village  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Alleghany  River,  about  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Frardvlin. 

EMMETT,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Saint  Clair  co., 
M:ichigan.  Pop.  646. 

EMMETT, atownshipofMcDonough  co., Illinois.  Pop. 838. 

EMMITTSBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Palo  Alto  co., 
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Iowa,  on  the  W.  Fork  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  abont  55 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Fort  Dodge, 

EMORY,  a township  of  Stanislaus  co.,  California,  about 
24  miles  S.E.  of  Stockton.  I’op.  771. 

EMPIRE,  a township  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois.  Poi>.  486 

EMPIRE,  a post-township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin 
abont  4 miles  E.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  The  N.W.  angle  of  it 
touches  Lake  Winnebago.  Pop.  805. 

EMPIRE,  a township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota,  about  1C 
miles  W.S.W,  of  Hastings. 

EMPIRE,  or  EMPIRE  CITY,  a post-village  of  Empire 
Township,  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  Veimilion  River 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Saint  Paul.  Pop.  80. 

EMPIRE  CITY,  a village  of  Stanislaus  co.,  California, 
about  40  miles  S.E.  of  Stockton.  Pop.  288. 

EMPIRE  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Coos  co.,  Oregon, 
is  situated  on  Coos  Bay,  about  5 miles  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  128  miles  in  a direct  line  S.S.W.  of  Salem.  It 
contains  a coiirt-house,  2 steam  saw-mills,  and  3 or  more 
stores.  Stone-coal  is  found  about  3 miles  from  this  place 
Pop  in  1860,  176. 

EMPIRE  CITY,  a village  of  Ormsby  co.,  Nevada,  on  Car- 
son  River,  about  3 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Carson  City.  It  has  2 
stores,  and  2 quartz-mills.  Pop.  about  250. 

EMPIRE  CITY,  a mining  town  of  Clear  Creek  co.,  Colo- 
rado, is  situated  in  a broad  and  beautiful  valley,  amidst  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  stage-road  from  Denver  to  Salt 
Lake,  48  miles  W.  of  Denver.  It  is  about  6000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains  whose 
summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  veins  of 
gold  and  silver  in  this  vicinity  are  said  to  be  very  rich. 
Clear  Creek  which  passes  near  this  town  affords  good  water- 
power. Empire  City  contains  about  200  dwellings. 

EMPIRE  RANCH,  California.  See  Smartsville. 

EMPORIA,  a post-township  of  Lyon  co.,  Kansas,  contains 
the  village  of  Emporia.  Pop.  843. 

EMPORIA,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Lyon  co., 
Kansas,  is  situated  on  or  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Neosho 
River,  about  2 miles  N.  of  the  Cottonwood  River,  and  55 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Topeka.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  Southern  Kansas.  It  contains  the  St.ate  Normal 
School,  3 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  5 dry-goods  stores, 
&c.  Pop.  about  500. 

ENClNAL,  or  ENSINAL,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of 
Texas,  has  an  area  of  about  1400  square  miles.  'J'he  Nueces 
River  touches  the  N.E.  part  of  this  county,  which  is  also 
drained  by  the  Salado.  Pop.  43. 

EN  DION,  a village  of  Saint  Louis  co.,  Minnesota,  on  Lake 
Superior,  about  8 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Superior  City. 

ENGLESBURG,  a small  village  of  Milwaukee  co.,  Wis- 
consin, 6 miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

ENGLESIDE,  a village  of  Oregon  co.,  Missouri,  on  Eleven 
Points  River,  about  100  miles  W.  of  New  Madrid. 

ENGLEWOOD,  a post-village  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Northern  liailroad  of  New  Jersey,  about  13  miles  N. 
N.E.  of  Hudson  Cit.v,  and  1 mile  from  the  Hudson  River. 

ENGLISH,  a township  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1370. 

ENGLISH,  a township  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1031. 

ENGLISH,  a township  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa.  Pop  521. 

ENGLISH  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Stark  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  44  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Logansport.  Here  is  a lake  of  the  same  name. 

ENGLISH  RIVER,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  1381. 

ENSLY,  a township  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Ne- 
waygo CO  , Michigan.  Pop.  123. 

ENRIQUE'TA,  or  HENRIQUITA,  a village  of  Santa  Clara 
CO.,  California,  on  Guadalupe  Creek,  4^^  miles  from  New 
Almaden.  Here  is  a quicksilver  mine  in  wliich  100  men  or 
more  are  employed. 

ENTERPRISE,  a post-village  of  Volusia  co.,  Florida,  on 
the  Saint  John’s  River,  about  75  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Pilatkt 

ENTERPRISE,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Mississii)pi,  on 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  120  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Mobile. 

ENTERPRISE,  a post-village  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  about  30  miles  above  Evansville. 

ENTERPRISE,  a post-village  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Winona. 

EOLA,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon,  on  the  Rickreal 
River,  4 or  5 miles  IV.  of  Salem,  and  11  miles  E N.E.  ol 
Dallas.  Pop.  in  1864,  about  150. 

EPHRAIM,  a post-village  of  San  Pete  co.,  Utah,  8 miles 
N.  of  Manti.  Pop.  in  1860,  910,  which,  perhaps,  included 
the  precinct. 

EPWORTH,  a post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Dubiniue  and  Sioux  City  Rai'road,  19  miles  W.  of  Dubuque. 

ERATH,  a new  county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  dniined  by 
the  Bosque  River  and  Paloxy  Creek.  Capital,  Stevensville. 
Pop.  2425. 

ERIE,  a post-village  of  McDonald  co.,  Missouri,  about  70 
miles  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

ERIN,  a station  on  the  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  Rail- 
road, in  Knox  co.,  Tennessee,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Knoxville. 

ERIN,  a post-village  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Buchanan  co.,Iowa 
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Bnn  a township  of  Rice  CO.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  807. 

ERIN  PRAIRIE,  a township  of  St.  Croix  co.,  Wisconsin. 

milet  E.N.E.  of  Hudson.  Pop.  3‘23. 

ERWIN,  a post-village  of  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois,  about  44 
n\les  C.N.E.  of  Quincy. 

ESCOllOL,  or  ECHOL,  a village  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  about  7 miles  above  Con- 
stantine. 

ESCONAWB  A,  or  ESCONAB.4,  a river  of  Michigan  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  rises  in  Marquette  co.,  flows  in  a S.S.E. 
direction  and  enters  the  Little  Ray  de  Noquet. 

ESCONAWRA.  a post-village,  capital  of  Delta  co..  Michi- 
gan, is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esconawba  River,  and  on  the 
W.  shore  of  Little  Bay  de  Noquet.  A railroad  extends  from 
this  place  northward  to  Maripiette,  which  is  about  60  miles 
distant. 

ESMEN,  a township  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  4-57. 

ES'l  1'.RAL'D.4,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  NeAnula,  bor- 
dering on  California.  Utah  and  Arizona.  The  N.W.  part  is 
drained  by  Walker  River,  and  contains  a lake  named  W'alker. 
The  western  part  of  the  county  is  mountainous.  In  the  E. 
and  S.  parts  are  vast  elevated  and  sterile  plains  forming 
part  of  the  Great  Basin.  Silver  mines  are  worked  in  the 
W.  part  near  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  The  county 
also  contains  gold,  lead,  iron,  coal  and  salt.  In  1864,  9 
quartz-mills  were  in  operation  in  this  county.  Capital, 
Aurora. 

ESMERALDA,  a mining  camp  and  district  of  Mono  co., 
California,  is  about  6 miles  S.W.  of  Aurora,  Nevada.  Here 
are  rich  silver  mines  in  porphyry  and  trap-rocks. 

ESMERALDA,  a mining  village  of  Alturas  co.,  Idaho, 
about  70  miles  E.  of  Boisee  City. 

ESPERANZA,  a mining  village  of  Calaveras  co.,  Califor- 
nia, about  55  miles  E.N.E.  of  Stockton. 

ESSEX,  a village  of  Union  co.,  Ohio,  about  44  miles  N.N. 
W.  of  Columbus. 

ESSEX,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Michigan,  on  Hay- 
worth’s Creek  about  25  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lansing.  It  has 
1 mill. 

ESSEX,  a post  township  of  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois,  about 
22  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Joliet.  Pop.  501. 

ESSEX,  a town.diip  of  Stark  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1198. 

ESTELLA,  a post-office  of  Ringgold  co.,  Iowa,  about  80 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

ESTIIERVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Emmett  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  W.  Fork  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  about  40 
miles  N.W.  of  Algona. 

ES  rRFLT;A,  a village  of  San  Luis  Obispo  co.,  California, 
about  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 

ETNA,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Alleghany  River,  about  st  miles  above  Piitsburg. 

ETNA,  a township  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  547. 

ETN.A,  a post-village  of  Scotland  co.,  Missouri,  about  33 
miles  W.  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

ETNA,  a township  of  Hardin  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  330. 

ETNA,  a post-village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Wisconsin,  15  miles 
S.W.  of  Darlington.  It  has  1 church,  1 flour-mill  and  20 
dwellings. 

FITN  A,  a post-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota,  about  15 
miles  W.S,W.  of  Preston. 

ETNA,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon,  8 miles  N.E.  of 
Dallas. 

ETNA  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Siskiyou  co.,  California, 
30  miles  S.  of  Yreka.  Pop.  estimated  at  300. 

ETTAVILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  Upper  Iowa  River,  about  40  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Ro- 
chester. 

ETTRICK,  a post-township  of  Trempealeau  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, about  8 miles  N.E.  of  Galesville. 

EUDO'RA,  a post-township  of  Douglas  co.,  Kansas,  con- 
tains the  village  of  Eudora.  Pop.  in  1860,  599;  in  1865. 
said  to  be  1 500. 

KUDORA,  a post-villa,ge  of  Douglas  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
right  (S.)  bank  of  the  Kansas  River,  IJ^  miles  S.  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  8 miles  E.  of  Lawrence.  It 
contains  2 churches,  1 flouring-mill,  1 saw-mill  and  1 pot- 
tery. Pop.  about  350. 

EUGENE,  apost-village  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Ringgold  co., 
Iowa. 

EUGENE  CITY,  a post-town,  capital  of  Lane  co..  Oregon, 
situated  on  the  Willamette  River,  72  miles  S.  of  Salem.  It 


I7ABTUS,  a township  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1242. 

FAIRBURG,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  railroad  connecting  Peoria  with  Logausport,  60  miles 
E.  of  Peoria. 

FAIRFAX,  a post-village  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio,  about  55 
miles  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

FAIRFAX,  a village  of  Wayne  co.,  Indiana,  about  8 miles 
N.W.  of  Richmond. 
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contains  several  churches,  1 high-school,  about  10  general 
stores,  1 flouring-mill,  &c.  Two  newspapers  are  published 
here.  It  is  surrounded  by  a fertile  farming  couniry.  Pop. 
in  1864  estimated  at  650;  pop.  of  the  precinct  in  1860,  1183. 

EUREKA,  a township  of  Montcalm  co.,  Michigan,  con- 
taining Greknvii.le,  which  see.  Pop.  988. 

EUREKA,  a village  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana,  about  10 
miles  W.  of  Rockport  and  2 miles  from  the  Ohio  River. 

EUREKA,  a post-village  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois,  on  tho 
Toledo  Peoria  and  U arsaw  Railroad,  20  miles  E.  of  Peoria. 
Pop  of  townsbip,  604. 

EUREKA,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Mis.souri,  on  Ihe 
Pacific  Railroad,  30  miles  W.  by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

EURKKA,  a post-township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  25  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Saint  Paul.  Pop.  480. 

EUREKA,  a village  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Minnesota  River,  about  15  miles  S.W.  of  Saint  Peter. 

EUREKA,  a small  post-village,  capital  of  Greenwood  co., 
Kansas,  about  100  miles  S.IV.  of  Lawrence.  Pop.  of  Eureka 
township,  494. 

EUREKA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Humboldt  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, situated  on  Humboldt  Bay,  7 miles  from  the  sea, 
and  about  225  miles  by  water  from  San  FYancisco.  It  has 
a safe  harbor  with  15  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  It  contains 
3 churches,  1 library  and  1 newspajier  ottice.  About  20 
million  feetof  lumber  (fir,  redwood  and  spruce)  are  shipped 
here  annually.  Pop  in  1860,  617  ; in  1864,  about  800. 

EUREKA,  a township  of  Nevada  co.,  California,  contains 
a village  named  Eureka  South,  and  has  rich  gold  mines. 
Pop.  2080. 

EUREK.A,  a village  of  Y'uma  co.,  Arizona,  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  about  170  miles  S W.  of  Prescott. 

EUREKA  NORTH,  a mining  village  of  Sierra  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, about  5(1  miles  N.E.  of  Marysville.  Pop.  abosBt  400. 

EUREKA  SOUTH,  a village  of  Nevada  co.,  California,  in 
Eureka  township,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Nevada.  It  has  2 stores. 
Pop.  in  1864,  about  100. 

EV.ANS,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1204. 

EVANSTON,  a post-village  and  small  townshij)  of  Cook 
co.,  Illinois,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  Railroad,  lo  miles  N.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Northwestern  University,  which  is  under  the  care  of 
the  Methodists,  and  of  the  Northwestern  Female  College. 
Both  these  institutions  were  founded  in  1855.  Pop.  831. 

EVANSVILLE,  a village  of  Douglas  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
22  miles  W.N.W.  of  Alexandria. 

EVANSVILLE,  a mining  village  of  Butte  co.,  California, 
about  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Marysville. 

EVERETT,  a township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  156. 

EVERETT,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Missouri,  about  44 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Kansas  City. 

EVERETTS VILLE,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  6 miles 
S.  of  Goldsborough. 

EVERGREEN,  a township  of  Montcalm  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  89. 

EVKRTON,  a post-village  of  F'ayette  co.,  Indiana,  about 
25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Richmond.  I’op.  239. 

ElVING,  a post-village  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio,  about  32 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Chillicothe. 

EXCELSIOR,  a post-township  of  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  6 miles  W.  by  N.  of  Baraboo.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Baraboo  River.  Pop.  787. 

EXCELSIOR,  a post-township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minne- 
sota, iibou4  22  miles  W.  of  Saint  Paul.  It  borders  on  Lake 
Minnetonka.  Pop.  317. 

EXCELSIOR,  a mining  district  of  Esmeralda  co.,  Nevada, 
about  45  miles  E.  of  Aurora. 

EXCELSIOR,  a post-office  of  Calhoun  co.,  Nebraska,  on 
the  right  (W.)  bank  of  the  Platte  River,  about  27  miles  W. 
of  Omaha  City. 

EXETER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Green  co.,  Wis- 
consin. The  village  is  about  22  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Madison. 
Total  population,  1040. 

EXIRA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Audubon  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  E-  Fork  of  the  Nishnabatona  River,  about  70  miles  W. 
of  Des  Moines.  It  is  on  the  route  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Railroad. 

EXTON,  a post-village  ot  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Chester  Valley  Railroad,  where  it  crosses  the  Lancaster 
Turnpike,  about  28  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


F.4IRFAX,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  on  a railroad 
about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

FAIRFAX  STATION,  a post-office  of  Fairfax  co.,  Virg' 
nia,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  18  miles  W.o4 
Alexandria. 

F'AIRFIELD,  a village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  22  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Lancaster. 

FAIRFTELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Freestone  co- 
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Texas,  about  155  miles  N.E.  of  Austin,  and  36  miles  W.  of 
Palestine.  Pop.  6u9. 

FAIRFIELD,  a village  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  18  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Somerset. 

FAIRFIELD,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
841. 

FAIRFIELD,  a village  of  Howard  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Indianapolis  Peru  and  Chicago  Railroad,  5 miles  S.  of 
Kokomo. 

FAIRFIELD,  a township  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michigan,  i 
Pop.  337. 

FAIRFIELD,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  935. 

FAIRFIELD,  a township  of  Grundy  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  220. 

FAIRFIELD,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  Pop.  606. 

FAIRFIELD,  a township  of  Sauk  co..  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Baraboo  River,  about  3 miles  N.E.  of  Baraboo.  Pop.  593. 

FAIRFIELD,  a village,  capital  of  Solano  co.,  California, 
on  the  San  Francisco  and  Marysville  Railroad  (unfinished), 
about  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  San  Francisco,  and  1 mile  N.  of 
Suisun  City.  It  contains  a court-house.  Pop.  in  1863, 
about  500. 

FAIRFIELD,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Oregon,  on  the 
Willamette  River,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Salem.  Pop.  of 
Fairfield  precinct.  824. 

FAIRFIELD  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indi- 
ana, about  30  miles  N.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

FAIRGROVE,  a post-township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan, 
about  78  miles  N.E.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  367. 

FAIRIIAVEN,  a post-village  in  Fairhaven  township, 
Stearns  co.,  IMinnesota,  on  Clear  Water  River,  about  22 
miles  W.  of  Monticello. 

FAIRIIAVEN,  a township  of  Olmstead  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  423. 

FAIRLAND,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  19  miles  S.E.  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

FAIRLAND,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co..  Kansas. 

FAIRMONT,  or  FAIRMOUNT,  a small  village,  cai)ital  of 
Martin  co.,  Minnesota,  about  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mankato. 
Pop.  112. 

FAIRMOUNT,  a post-village  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, about  4S  miles  N.  of  Trenton. 

FAIRMOUNT,  a village  and  township  of  Grant  co.,  In- 
diana, about  10  miles  S.  of  Marion.  Pop.  1306. 

FAIRMOUNT,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1014. 

FAIRMOUNT,  a post-village  of  Clark  co.,  Missouri,  about 
41  miles  N.W.  of  Quincy,  Illinois. 

FAIRMOUNT  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  Fail-mount  township,  about  27  miles  W.  of 
VVilkesbarre. 

FAIR  OAKS,  a locality  in  Henrico  co.,  Virginia,  on  the 
Richmond  and  York  River  Hailroad,  about  7 miles  E.  of 
Richmond;  noted  for  a battle  fought  here  on  the  31st  of 
May,  180-2. 

FAIRPLAINS,  a post-township  of  Montcalm  co.,  Michi- 
gan, about  41  miles  N.W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  491. 

FAIRPLAY,  a post-village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California,  16 
miles  S.E.  of  Placerville.  It  has  2 stores. 

FAIRPLAY,  a post-village  of  Park  co.,  Colorado,  is  situ- 
ated amoiu  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
South  Park,  about  80  miles  S.W.  of  Denver. 

FAIR  PORT,  a village  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Mau- 
mee River,  and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  about  14 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

FATRYIEW,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  895. 

F'AIRYIEW,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
662. 

FAIRYIEW,  a village  and  township  of  Clinton  co.,  Illi- 
nois about  13  miles  S.W.  of  Yandalia. 

FAIRYIEW,  a village  of  Randolph  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
North  Missouri  Railroad,  about  16  miles  S.  of  Macon  City. 

FAIRYIEW,  a township  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
270. 

F'AIRYIEW,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1048. 

FAIRYIEW,  a post-village  and  township  of  Jones  co., 
Iowa,  3 or  4 miles  S.W.  of  Anamosa.  Pop.  1249. 

F'AIRYIEW,  a small  village  of  Crawford  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  "27  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

FAIRYIEW,  a post-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  13  miles  W.  of  Preston. 

F'AIRYIEW,  a post-village  of  Sarpy  co.,  Nebraska,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Platte  River,  about  11  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Bellevue. 

FAIR  WEATHER  GULCH,  a mining  place  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  Montana,  is  a few  miles  from  Virginia  City. 

FALKLAND,  a post-village  of  Pitt  co..  North  Carolina, 
on  the  Tar  River,  about  70  miles  E by  S of  Raleigh. 

FALLASBURG,  a i)ost-village  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Flat  River,  about  22  miles  E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

FALL  CITY,  or  FALLS  CITY,  a post-village  of  Dunn  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  15  miles  N.E.  of  Dunville. 

FALL  CITY,  a smiUl  village  of  Marathon  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Wisconsin  River. 

FALLS,  a township  of  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  253. 
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PALLSBXJRO,  a post--vilIage  and  to-wnship  of  Licking oo,, 
Ohio,  about  16  miles  N.E.  of  Newark.  Pop.  916. 

FALLS  CITY,  a post-town,  capital  of  Richardson  co., 
Nebraska,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground  10  miles  W.  of 
the  Missouri  River,  2 miles  N.  of  the  Nemaha,  and  about  50 
miles  N.W.  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  It  contains  a wurt- 
house,  2 hotels,  2 dry-goods  store.s,  1 printing-office,  and 
about  45  dwellings.  The  population  in  1860  was  473,  which 
perhaps  included  a township. 

I FALLS  CHURCH,  a post-village  of  Fairtax  co.,  Vn  ginui, 
about  10  miles  W.  of  Washington. 

FALLS  OF  ST.  CROIX,  Polk  co.,  Wisconsin.  See  Saint 
Croix  Falls. 

F'ALMOUTH,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  Susquehanna  River,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

F'ALMOUTH,  a village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  about  18  miles  N.E.  of  Troy. 

FANCY  CREFIK,  a small  post-village  of  Richland  co,, 
Wisconsin,  on  a creek  of  the  same  name,  about  46  miles 
N.E.  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

FANDON,  a post-office  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa. 

FANNIN,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Georgia,  bordering 
on  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  has  an  area  of  about  425 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Tocoa  and  Coniiasauga 
Rivers.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  Capital,  Morganton. 
Pop.  5139. 

F'ARIBAULT,  fdr'e-bo',  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Minne- 
sota, bordering  on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  720  square  miles. 

It  is  drained  by  the  Blue  Earth  or  .Mankato  River  and  its 
branches,  and  by  Maple  River.  The  greater  part  of  the 
county  is  prairie.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  level;  the 
soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  Blue  Earth  City.  Pop.  1335. 

FARIBAULT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Rice  co.,  Minne- 
sota, situated  on  the  Cannon  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Straight  River,  and  on  the  Minnesota  Central  Railroad,  40 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Hastings,  and  50  mites  S.  of  St.  Paul.  It 
contains  5 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  the  state  asylum 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  Episcopalian  college  with  a 
large  stone  building,  3 banking  offices,  4 flouring-mills  (3 
of  which  are  moved  by  water-power),  1 steam  saw  mill,  1 
foundry,  and  other  factories.  Timber  and  stone  are  abun- 
dant in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1860, 1508 ; in  18(  5,  about  2400. 

FARI'NA,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Centralia. 

FARLEY,  a post-village  of  Platte  co..  Missouri,  about  7 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  the  city  of  Leavenworth. 

F'ARLEY,  a post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  23  miles  W.  of  Dubuque. 
Another  railroad  extends  from  this  point  southwestward  to 
Marion. 

F'ARMERS,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  957.  - 

FARMERSBURG,  a village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad,  15  miles  S.  of 
Terre  Haute. 

FARMERS’  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa, 
about  22  miles  S.  of  Dubuque. 

FARMEKS’  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minne- 
sota, near  Root  River,  about  5 miles  S.  of  Chatfield. 

FARMKRSYILLE,  a village  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio,  about  11 
miles  S S.W.  of  Chillicofhe  . 

FARMERSYILLE,  a post-village  of  Posey  co..  Indiana, 
about  19  miles  W.  of  Evansville. 

FARMINGDALE,  a post-village  of  Monmouth  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Kailroad,  35  miles 
S.  of  New  York. 

FARMINGTON,  a village  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Franklin. 

FARMINGTON,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1048. 

F'ARMINGTON,  a post-village  of  Cecil  co.,  Maryland, 
about  45  miles  N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

FARMINGTON,  a p^^t-village  of  Marion  co..  West  Yir- 
ginia,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  10  miles  W.  of 
Fairmont,  and  67  from  IVheeling.  Pop.  89. 

FARMINGTON,  a village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  about  7 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Wheeling. 

FARMINGTON,  a village  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana,  about  8 
miles  S E.  of  Marion. 

FARMINGTON,  a village  of  Jackson  co,  Indiana,  on  the 
Jeffersonville  Railroad,  20  miles  S.  of  Columbus.  The  name 
of  the  post-office  is  New  Farmington. 

FARMINGTON,  a township  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  500. 

FARMINGTON,  a township  of  La  Crosse  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  908. 

FARMINGTON,  a township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Polk  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  St.  Croix  River.  Pop.  337. 

F’ARMTNGTON,  a township  of  Waupacca  co.,  Wisconsin, 
immediately  W.  of  Waupacca,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  582. 

FARMINGTON,  a township  of  Olmstead  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  186. 

F'ARMINGTON,  a posWoffice  of  Dickinson  co.,  Kansas. 

F'ARMINGTON,  a village  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kansas,  about 
9 miles  N.  of  Seneca. 

FARMINGTON,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Oregon, 
about  16  miles  S.W.  of  Portland. 
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FARMINGTON,  apost-offlceofSan  Joaquin  co.,  California. 

FARMINGTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Davis  co  , Utah, 
Is  16  miles  N.  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  about  4 miles  E.  of 
thf  lake  of  that  name.  Pop.  in  1860,  591. 

FARMLAND,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Bellefontaine  Railway  Line,  17  miles  W.  of  Union  City. 

FARM  RIDGE,  a post-village  and  township  of  La  Salle 
co.,  Illinois,  about  8 miles  S.S.VV.  of  Ottawa.  Pop  1021. 

FARMWELL,  a post-office  of  Loudon  co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  Alexandria  and  Loudon  Railroad,  7 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Leesburg. 

FARNIIAM,  a post-village  of  Richmond  co.,  Virginia, 
about  55  miles  E.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

FARTHER  POINT,  a projection  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  Riinouski  co.,  Canada  East,  near  the  mouth  of  Ri- 
mouski  River,  in  lat.  about  49°  N.,  Ion.  68°  45'  W.  British 
steamers  for  Quebec  communicate  with  that  city  by  tele- 
graph from  this  place. 

FAWN,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Alleghany  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1654. 

FAXON,  a post-township  and  village  of  Sibley  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Minnesota  Kiver,  about  8 
miles  N.E.  of  Henderson.  Pop.  439. 

FAYETTE,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  13  miles  W.  of  Pittsburg. 

FAYETTE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Fa3'ette  co.,  Alabama, 
about  110  miles  N.N.W.  of  Selma. 

FAYETTE,  a village  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio,  about  44  miles 
W.  of  Toledo. 

FAYETTK,  a post-township  of  Green  co.,  Illinois,  about 
30  miles  N.  of  Alton.  Pop.  480. 

FAYETTE,  a thriWng  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Volga  River,  about  6S  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dubuque. 
It  contains  a seminary  and  several  churches.  Pop.  reported 
to  be  about  1300. 

FAY ETTE,  a township  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  682. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a post-villuge  of  Johnson  co.,  Missouri, 
about  22  miles  S.  by  K.  of  Lexington. 

FAYSVILLE.  a vilhige  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  9 miles  N.  of  Flint. 

FE.A’IIIER  RIVER,  of  Idaho,  is  a small  stream  which 
flows  southwestward  and  enters  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Boisee  River  in  Alturas  county. 

FEATIIERSTONE,  a post-village  in  Featherstone  town- 
ship, Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota,  about  9 miles  S.W.  of  Red 
Wing. 

FELIX,  a township  of  Grundy  co,,  Illinois.  Pop.  605. 

FELIX,  a township  of  Grundy  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  232. 

FENELON,  a village  of  ."tark  co..  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  and 
Erie  Canal,  about  8 miles  I^.N.W.  of  Massillon. 

FENNIMORE,  a post-township  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  72  miles  W.  of  Madison,  and  12  miles  S.  of  Boscobel. 
Pop.  1392. 

FENTON,  a township  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan,  contains 
the  village  of  Fenton.  Pop.  1443. 

FENTON,  or  FENTONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Genesee 
CO.,  Michigan,  situated  on  the  Shiawassee  River,  and  on  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  52  miles  N.W.  of  Detroit. 
It  contains  4 or  5 churches,  1 national  bank,  1 Union 
school,  a seminary  for  girls,  4 hotels,  1 large  flouring-mill, 
1 plaster-mill,  1 steam  foundry.  1 woollen-factory,  1 oil-mill, 
&c.  The  river  affords  water-power.  It  is  stated  that 
$250,000  was  paid  here  for  wool  in  1861.  Pop.  in  1860,  735 ; 
in  1865,  about  1400. 

FENTONVILLE,  avillage  of  Jackson  co.,  Michigan,  about 
10  miles  S.  of  Jackson. 

FENWICK,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

FERGUSON,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Washing- 
ton Territory.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  E b.y  the  Col- 
umbia Kiver,  and  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Wenatchee  River.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Yakama  or  Yakima  River,  and  by  the 
I’isco  River.  The  Cascade  range  of  mountains  e.xtends 
along  the  W.  border.  Gold  is  found  in  the  north  part  of 
this  county.  Organized  in  1863. 

FERGUSON,  a village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
North  Missouri  Railroad,  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

FERN  DALE,  a post-village  of  Humboldt  co.,  California, 
18  miles  S.E.  of  Eureka. 

FERRIS,  a post-township  of  Montcalm  co.,  Michigan, 
about  .50  miles  W.  of  Saginaw  City.  Pop.  184. 

FERROMONT,  a village  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersej%  about 
10  miles  W.N.W'.  of  Morristown. 

FERRYSBURG,  a post-village  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan, 
on  the  right  bank  of  Grand  lliver  about  2 miles  from  Lake 
Michigan,  and  29  iiiiles  W.  by  N.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

FERRY  POINT,  a post-village  of  Del  Norte  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 65  miles  E.  of  Crescent  Citj'. 

FESTINA,  a post-office  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa. 

FETTERM  AN,  a post-village  of  Taylor  co..  West  Virginia, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  98  miles  S.E.  of 
Wheeling. 

FIDDLETOWN,  a post-village  of  Amador  co..  California, 
16  miles  N.  of  Jackson.  It  has  1 church,  1 public  school, 
and  several  stores.  The  adjacent  country  abounds  in  rich 
placer  mines  of  gold.  Pop.  about  700. 
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FIDELITY,  a post- village  of  Jasper  co.,  Missouri,  about 
8 miles  S.  of  Carthage. 

FILLMORE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Minnesota,  bor- 
dering on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  864  square  mihts.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Ilokah  or  Root  River,  and  also  drained 
by  the  Houston  and  Upper  Iowa  Rivers,  the  latter  of 
which  totiches  it  on  the  S.  border.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating ; the  soil  is  calcareous  and  highly  productive. 
W'heat,  Indian  corn,  and  oats  are  the  staple  productions. 
The  woodlands  of  this  county  are  more  extensive  than  the 
prairies.  It  is  traversed  by  the  route  of  the  Root  River 
Valley  Railroad.  Capital,  Preston.  This  county,  in  1860, 
was  the  most  populous  in  the  state.  Pop.  13,5 12. 

FILLMORE,  a post-village  and  township  of  F’illmore  co., 
Minnesota,  about  26  miles  S.8.E.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  555. 

FILLMORE,  a post-office  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

F’lLl.MORE,  a post-village  of  Andrew  co.,  Missouri,  about 
17  miles  N.  by  W.  of  St.  Joseph, 

F'lLLMOKE,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  Railroad,  40  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Terre  Haute. 

FILLMORE,  a po.st-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  about 
20  miles  S.W'.  of  Dubuque. 

FILLMORE,  a township  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  737. 

FTLLMORE,  a township  or  precinct  of  Plumas  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. Pop.  605. 

FINLEY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Webster  oo., 
Missouri,  about  24  miles  E S.E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  642. 

F'lSII  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Door  co.,  Wisconsin,  ot 
the  shore  of  Green  Bay. 

FISHER,  a township  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  277, 

FISHERMAN’S  BAY,  a post-village  of  .-onoma  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  seashore,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Santa  Rosa. 

I'lSHEPtSBURG,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana, 
about  28  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

FISHER  S LANDING,  a post-village  of  Clarke  county, 
Washington  Territory,  8 miles  above  Vancouver. 

FI.'HERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Augusta  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  7 miles  S.E.  of  Staunton. 

FISK’S  COR.N  ERS,  a small  post-village  of  W'innebago  co., 
Wisconsin,  8 miles  from  Oshkosh. 

FISLERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Gloucester  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  the  railroad  which  connects  Camden  with  Mill- 
ville, about  22  miles  S.  of  Camden. 

F'I'rSHENRY,  a post-village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Pittsburg  and  Counellsville  Railroad,  37 
miles  S.S.E.  of  I’ittsburg. 

F'LANDREAU,  flan-dro',  a -tillage  of  Minnehaha  co.. 
Dakota,  on  the  Big  Sioux  River,  about  125  miles  N.E.  ot 
Yankton. 

FLAT  RIVER,  of  Michigan,  rises  near  the  N.  border  of 
Montcalm  county,  flows  southward  through  Ionia  county, 
and  enters  the  Grand  River  at  Lowell,  Kent  county. 

IMjEMING,  a village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  about  9 miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Newark. 

FLEMINGTON,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  about  1 or  2 miles  W.  of  Lock 
Haven. 

FLEMINGTON,  a post-village  of  Taylor  co..  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Northwestern  Railroad,  10  miles  S.W.  of 
Grafton. 

FLINT,  a small  post-township  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Illinois  River,  8 or  9 miles  N.E.  of  Pittsfield.  Pop.  378. 

F’LINT,  a post-office  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa,  about  12  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Oskaloosa. 

FLINT  HILL,  a small  post-village  of  Rappahannock  co., 
Virginia,  about  34  miles  S.  of  Winchester. 

FLINT  RIN  ER,  a township  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  1287. 

FLINTSTONE,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland, 
about  12  miles  E.  of  Cumberland. 

F'LOR  A,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1294. 

FLORA,  a post-village  of  Clay  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railroad,  24  miles  E.  of  Salem. 

F^LORENCE.  a post-village  of  Darlington  District,  Sc  tth 
Carolina,  on  the  North  Eastern  Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad,  102  miles  N. 
of  Charleston  and  about  100  W.  of  Wilmington. 

F'LOKENCE,  a post-village  of  Williamson  co.,  Texas, 
about  44  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Austin  City. 

F'LORENCE,  a village  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Colum- 
bus and  Xenia  Railroad.  30  miles  VV'.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

FLORENCE,  or  WEST  FLORENCE,  a village,  of  Pieble 
co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Hamilton  aiid  Richmond  Railroad,10  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Richmond,  Indiana.  The  name  of  the  post-cllice 
is  West  Florence. 

FLORENCE,  a post-village  of  Switzerland  co..  Indiana, 
on  the  Oliio  River,  about  lO  miles  above  Vevay. 

FLORENCE,  a township  of  V\  ill  co..  Illinois.  Pop.  691. 

FLORENCE,  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  76  miles  W.  by  N.  of  St. 
Louis. 

FLORENCE,  a small  post-village  and  township  of  Beniou 
CO.,  Iowa,  on  the  Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railro»«<^ 
about  15  miles  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 
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FLORENCE,  a post-village,  in  Florence  township, Goodhiie 
CO.,  Minnesota,  on  Lake  Pepin,  an  expansion  of  the  Missis- 
aippi  River,  about  12  miles  below  Red  Wing. 

FLOUENCE,  a township  of  Carver  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
305. 

FLORENCE,  a post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Nebraska, 
situated  on  the  Missouri  River,  6 miles  by  the  road  and  10 
miles  by  water  N.  of  Omaha.  It  has  a good  hotel,  2 stores, 
and  1 saw-mill.  Fii'st  settled  in  1857.  Pop.  in  1864  about 
400. 

FLORENCE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Idaho  co.,  Idaho,  is 
situated  about  7 miles  N.  of  the  Salmon  River,  and  about 
120  miles  N.  of  Idalio  City  It  has  productive  gold  mines. 

FLORIDA,  a township  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Wa- 
bash River.  Pop.  1559. 

FLORIDA,  a station  on  the  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern 
Railroad,  in  Madison  co.,  Indiana,  6 miles  N.W.  of  An- 
derson. 

FLOURNOY,  a village  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  about  30  miles  E.  by  S. 
of  Cedar  Rajuds. 

FLOWERY,  a mining-village  of  Storey  co.,  Nevada,  about 
6 miles  from  Virginia  City. 

FLOYD,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an  area 
of  504  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cedar  and 
Shell  Rock  Rivers,  which  flow  southeastward.  I'he  surface 
is  undulating;  the  soil  is  excellent.  The  county  contains 
a large  proportion  of  prairie,  but  is  said  to  have  plenty  of 
timber.  Capital,  Charles  City.  Pop.  3744. 

FLOYD,  a post-village  of  Carroll  parish,  Louisiana,  about 
190  miles  N.  of  Raton  Ilouge.  Pop.  298. 

FLOYD,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1115. 

FLOYD,  a post-village  and  towiiship  of  Floyd  co.,  Iowa. 
The  village  is  on  the  Red  Cedar  River,  about  6 miles  N.W. 
of  Charles  City,  Total  population  863. 

FOLSOM,  ful'sum,  a post-village  of  Sacramento  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, situated  on  the  left  (S.E.)  bank  of  the  American 
River,  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sacramento.  It  has  1 bank,  1 
...ewspaper  office,  1 Roman  Catholic  and  3 Protestant 
churches,  1 seminary,  1 public  school,  and  1 flouring-mill, 
which  cost  about  $100,000.  It  is  the  N.E.  terminus  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Railroad.  Another  railroad  extends 
northward  to  Lincoln,  &c.  Here  are  immense  quarries  of 
granite,  which  furnish  building-stone  for  San  Francisco; 
and  beds  of  cobble-stones,  from  which  that  metropolis  is 
chiefly  supplied.  Gold,  silver  and  co[)per  are  found  in  fhe 
vicinity.  Pop.  in  1864  about  1200,  or  according  to  another 
statement,  1800. 

FOND  DU  LAC,  a township  of  Tazewell  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
613. 

FOND  DU  LAC,  a post-village  and  township  of  St.  Louis 
co.,  Minnesota,  on  Saint  Louis  River,  about  13  miles  S.W.  of 
Du  Luth.  Pop.  102. 

FONTAINE,  a post-office  of  Hardin  co.,  Iowa,  15  miles  N. 
of  Eld  ora. 

FONTANELLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Adair  co.,  Iowa, 
50  miles  in  a direct  line  W.S.W.  of  lies  Moines. 

FONTENELLE,  or  FONTANELLE,  a post-village,  capital 
of  Dodge  co.,  Nebraska,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Elkhorn 
River,  about  37  miles  N.W.  of  Omaha.  It  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  farming  country,  and  is  improving. 

FOOTEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Reloit  and  Madison  Railroad,  32  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Madi- 
son, and  8 niiles  W.  of  Janesville. 

FORRESTOWN,  a post-village  of  Eutte  co.,  California,  on 
the  Oroville  and  Woodville  turnpike,  20  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Oroville.  Gold  and  rosin  are  procured  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
about  200. 

FORRUSH,  a post-village  of  Yadkin  co.,  North  Carolina, 
about  40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Salisbury. 

FORD,  a new  county  in  the  N.E.  central  part  of  Illinois, 
has  an  area  of  about  450  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Middle  Fork  of  Vermilion  River.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level;  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago 
Rranch  of  the  Central  Railroad.  Capital,  Paxton  (?)  Pop. 
1979. 

FORDIIAM,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
37  miles  N.N.W.  of  Portage  City. 

FORD  RIVER,  or  FORT  RIVER,  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan,  rises  in  Marquette  co.,  flows  southeastward 
through  Delta  co.,  and  enters  OreeTi  Ray. 

FOREST,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Pitts- 
burg Fort  Wayne  and  Cliicago  Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Sandusky  Dayton  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  36  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Rellefontaine,  and  29  miles  W.  of  Rucyrus. 

FOREST,  a post-township  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  15  miles  N.W.  of  Richland  Centre.  Pop.  665.' 

FOREST,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Vernon  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  2ti3. 

FOREST,  a township  of  Rice  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  208. 

FOREST  E.\Y.  a post-office  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigan. 

FOREST  CITY,  a i)ost-village  of  Masmi  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Illinois  River  Railroad,  about  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peoria. 

FOREST  CITY,  a post-village  of  Holt  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  about  68  miles  by  water  above  St.  Jo- 
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spph,  and  4 miles  above  Iowa  Point,  Kansas.  Pop.  in  1860, 
350. 

FOREST  CITY,  a township  of  Howard  co.,  Iowa,  border- 
ing t)n  Minnesota.  Pop.  854. 

FOREST  CITY,  a post- village,  capital  of  Meeker  co.,  Min- 
nesota, situated  on  Crow  River,  70  miles  in  a direct  line  W. 
N.W.  of  Saint  Paul.  It  has  a United  States  Land  Office 
Pop. 271. 

FOREST  CITY,  a mining  post-village  of  Sierra  co.,  Cali 
fornia,  on  Oregon  Creek,  6 miles  S.  of  Downieville.  It  is 
surrounded  by  high  mountains.  It  contains  2 churches,  1 
school,  1 bank,  1 masonic  hall,  1 drug  store,  &c.  Pop.  about 
250. 

FOREST  COVE,  a post-village  of  Raker  co.,  Oregon,  55 
miles  N.W.  of  Auburn.  Pop.  in  1863,  about  100. 

FORESTER,  a post-township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigan,  on 
or  near  Lake  Michigan,  about  85  miles  N.N.E.  of  Detroit 
Pop.  375. 

FOREST  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co.,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  railroad  connecting  Camden  with  Millville 
29  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Camden. 

FOREST  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Ore- 
gon, 6 miles  W.  of  Hillsboro.  It  has  2 stores  and  2 or  8 
churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Pacific  University. 

FOREST  HILL,  a post-village  of  Lyon  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
Neosho  River,  7 or  8 miles  E.  of  Emporia.  Pop.  of  Forest 
Hill  township.  541. 

FOREST  HILL,  a post-village  of  Placer  co.,  California, 
about  22  miles  N.E.  of  Auburn.  It  has  several  stores,  and 
is  surrounded  by  gold  mines.  Pop  estimated  at  600. 

FOREST  HOME,  a post-village  of  Union  township,  Powe- 
shiek co.,  Iowa,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Montezuma.  Pop.  about 
200. 

FOREST  HOME,  a post-village  of  Amador  co.,  California, 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Jackson.  Pop.  about  200. 

FOREST  HOUSE,  a post-village  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad, 
about  4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Waukesha. 

FOREST  MOUND,  a post-village  of  Wabasha  co.,  Minne- 
sota, about  16  miles  N.E.  of  Rochester. 

FORESTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ogle  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Centi'al  Railroad,  12  miles  S.  of  Freeport.  Pop. 
1095. 

FORESTON,  a post-village  of  Howard  co.,  Iowa,  on  Ine 
Upper  low'a  River,  about  30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Decorah. 

FOREST  STATION,  or  FORESTVILLE,  a post-village  cf 
Livingston  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Toledo  Peoria  and  Warsaw 
Railroad,  66  miles  E.  of  Peoria.  The  post-office  is  called 
Forest  Station.  f 

FORESTVILLE,  a village  of  Forest  township,  Genesee  co.^ 
Michigan,  about  16  miles  N.E.  of  Flint. 

FORESTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Lake  Huron,  about  32  miles  N.  of  Lexington. 

FORESTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana, 
about  20  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Anderson. 

FOREST VILLF,  Illinois.  See  Forest  Station. 

FORESTVILLE,  a ])ost-township  of  Door  co.,  AVisconsm, 
2 or  3 miles  W.  of  Lake  Michigan  and  about  8 miles  S.W. 
of  Sturgeon  Bay.  Pop.  85. 

FORESTVILLE,  a post-township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minne- 
sota, about  7 miles  W.  by  S.  of  Preston.  Pop.  511. 

FORKS  OF  SALMON,  a post-village  of  Klamath  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Salmon  River,  20  miles  E.  of  Orleans  Bar. 

FORRESTER,  Michigan.  See  Forester. 

FORSYTH,  a villagG  of  Macon  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Central 
Railroad,  6 miles  N.  of  Decatur. 

FORSYTH,  a post- village,  capital  of  Taney  co.,  Missouri, 
situated  on  White  River,  about  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Spring- 
field. 

FORSYTH,  a towmship  of  Green  Lake  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop. 
823. 

FORT  ABERCROMBIE,  a military  post  in  Shyenne  co., 
Dakota,  on  the  Hod  River  of  the  North. 

FORT  BENTON,  Montana  Territory,  is  on  the  Missouri 
River,  about  40  miles  below  the  Great  Falls,  and  at  thu 
he.id  of  steamboat  navigation.  It  is  about  Lat.  47°  50'  N. 
and  Lon.  110°  30'  W. 

FORT  BOISliE,  a military  post  in  Boisee  Valley,  Idaho, 
on  or  near  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  established 
in  1863. 

FORT  BRIDGER,  a military  post,  and  a post-office  cf 
Green  River  co.,  Utah,  on  the  Great  Overland  Route,  12'3 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

FORT  CALHOUN,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Ne- 
braska. is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Missouri  River,  16 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Omaha.  It  has  several  stores  and  mills, 
and  about  40  houses.  Pop.  in  1860,  806. 

FORT  CHURCHILL,  a military  post  and  a post-office  of 
Churcbill  co.,  Nevada,  on  Carson  River,  and  on  the  Overland 
Mail  Route.  33  miles  N.E.  of  Carson  City. 

FORT  CLARK,  Dakota,  a military  post  on  the  Missouri 
River,  about  47°  10'  N.  Lat. 

FORT  COLVILLE,  a post-office  and  military  post  of  Spo- 
kane CO.,  Washington  Territory,  is  about  12  miles  E.  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  adjacent  to  Pinckney  City. 
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fORT  CROOK,  a military  post  in  Shasta  co.,  California, 
about  145  miles  N.  of  Marysville. 

FORT  DALLES,  a military  post  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  Columbia  River,  adjacent  to  Dalles  City,  Wasco  co., 
Oregc  n. 

FORT  DARLING,  Virginia,  a fort  built  by  the  rebels  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  James  River,  about  7 miles  below 
Richmond. 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  a post-office  near  the  border  of  New 
Mexico,  about  IGO  miles  in  a direct  line  W.  by  N.  of  Santa  Fe. 

FORT  DODGE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Webster  co.,  Iowa, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  and  on  the 
Dubuque  and  Pacific  Railroad  (in  progress),  182  miles  W. 
of  Dubuque.  It  contains  a stone  court-house,  5 churches,  1 
newspaper  office.  2 drug  stores,  9 dry-goods  and  grocery 
stores,  2 grist-mills,  2 nurseries.  &c.  Coal  and  limestone  are 
found  in  the  vicinity.  The  river,  which  is  here  about  250 
feet  wide,  affords  water-power.  Pop.  in  1860,  672;  in  1865, 
about  1200. 

FORT  DONELSON,  a fort  built  by  the  insurgents  in 
Stewart  CO.,  Tennessee,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  about  1)^  niiles  below  Dover,  and  about  70  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Nashville.  Here  General  Grant  captured  about 
13,000  of  the  enemy  in  February,  1^62. 

FORT  DUNCAN,  a village  or  military  post  of  Maverick 
CO.,  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  ,‘it  or  near  Eagle  Pass. 

FORT  FAIRFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Aroos- 
took CO.,  Maine.  The  village  is  on  tlie  Aroostook  River, 
about  160  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bangor.  Total  population,  901. 

FORT  FISHER,  a strong  earthwork  on  the  E.  side  of 
Cape  Fear  River,  at  its  mouth,  about  20  miles  in  a direct 
line  S.  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  It  wars  taken  by 
btorm  by  the  Union  army  and  navy  in  January,  1865. 

FORT  GARLAND,  a post-village  of  Costilla  co.,  Colorado, 
is  situated  near  the  W.  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about 
100  miles  S.  by  IV.  of  Pike’s  Peak.  Here  is  or  was  a mili- 
tary post. 

FORT  GASTON,  a military  post  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  Trinity  River,  in  Klamath  co.,  California,  about  25  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Orleans  Bar. 

FORT  HALL,  Idaho,  is  on  the  Lewis  or  Snake  River, 
about  133  miles  in  a direct  line  E.S.E.  of  Idaho  City. 

FORT  HENRY.  Stewart  co.,  Tennessee,  on  the  right  bank 
Df  the  Tennessee  River,  near  the  N.  boundary  of  the  state, 
ind  7 or  8 miles  W.  of  Fort  Donelson. 

FOIIT  HOSKINS,  a military  post  in  Benton  co.,  Oregon, 
about  14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Corvallis. 

FOR  I'  JACKSON,  a military  post  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  about* 80  miles  below  New  Orleans. 
An  important  action  occurred  between  this  fort  and  the 
Federal  navy  in  April,  1862. 

FORT  JONES,  a post-village  of  Siskiyou  co.,  California, 
on  Scott’s  River,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Yreka.  It  has  several 
stores.  Pop.  about  200. 

FORT  KLAMATH,  a military  post  in  Wasco  co.,  Oregon, 
near  Lake  Klamath,  88  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jacksonville. 

FORT  LEMHI,  a military  post  of  Idaho,  on  the  E Fork 
of  the  Salmon  River,  about  105  miles  in  direct  line  N.N.E. 
of  Idaho  (ity. 

FORT  LINCOLN,  a post-office  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kansas. 

FORT  LYON,  a post-office  of  Huerfano  co.,  Colorado,  on 
the  Arkansas  River. 

FORT  MOTTE,  a post-office  and  station  of  Orangeburg 
district.  South  Carolina,  on  or  near  the  Congaroe  Rivei’,  and 
on  a railroad,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Columbia. 

FORT  MOULTRIE,  (moo'tree,)  one  of  the  defences  of 
Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carolina,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Sul- 
livan’s Island,  about  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Charleston. 

FORT  PILLOW,  Lauderdale  co.,  Tennessee,  is  situated  on 
the  Missi.ssippi  River,  about  40  miles  by  land  N.  of  Mem- 
phis. It  was  erected  by  the  secessionists. 

FORT  POINT,  California,  is  on  a point  of  land,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Golden  Gate,  about  3 miles  N.W.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Here  is  a strong  fortification,  commenced  in  1854, 
and  for  which  Sl,800,000  Inis  been  appropriated.  It  is 
capable  of  mounting  150  guns. 

li'ORT  R.AND.VLL,  a post  village  of  Todd  co.,  Dakota,  on 
the  Mi.ssouri  River,  about  42°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  98°  20'  W.  Ion. 

FORTRESS  MONROE,  a strong  military  post  of  the 
United  States,  situated  in  Elizabeth  I ity  co.,  Virginia,  at 
the  entrance  of  Hamjiton  Roads,  about  13  miles  N.  of  Nor- 
fork.  It  commands  the  approach  by  sea  to  Norfolk  and 
Richmond.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  liy  a narrow  isthmus.  Adjacent 
to  the  fort  is  Old  Point  Comfort,  a fashionable  watering- 
place.  Tills  fortress  is  the  largest  military  work  in  the 
United  States,  and  during  the  civil  war  was  an  important 
mival  rendezvous.  The  walls  are  built  of  gi’anite.  Its  arma- 
ment «onsis/s  of  about  370  guns. 

FORT  RIDGELY,  a post-office  and  military  post  of  Min- 
nesota, situated  on  the  Minnesota  River,  at  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Nicollet  CO.,  about  42  miles  W.  of  Lo  Sueur. 

FORT  RITNER,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  78  miles  E.  of  Vin- 
cennes 
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FORT  RUBY,  a military  post  in  Lander  co.,  Nevada,  on 
the  Overland  Mail  Route.  Here  is  Ruby  Valley  Post- 
Office. 

FORT  SIMCOE,  a military  post  in  Ferguson  co.,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  65  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dalles  City,  Oregon. 

FOR  I'  STANTON,  a post-office  of  Donna  Ana  or  Socorro 
CO.,  New  Mexico. 

FORT  SUMTER,  a famous  fort,  situated  on  a small  island 
in  Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carolina,  3)4  or  4 niiles  from 
Charleston.  It  was  built  of  stone  and  brick.  The  bombard- 
ment and  capture  of  this  place  by  the  insurgents,  April  12 
and  13,  1861,  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  civil  war 
During  the  siege  of  Charleston  by  the  Union  forces.  Fort 
Sumter  was  reduced  to  a ruinous  condition  in  the  summer 
of  1863,  but  the  rebel  garrison  continued  to  hold  it  until 
February  18,  1865. 

FORTU'NA,  a village  of  Pine  co.,  Minnesota,  on  Kettle 
River,  about  100  miles  N.  Viy  E.  of  St.  Paul. 

FOKT  UNION,  a post-office  and  military  post  of  Taos  co., 
New  Mexico,  about  65  miles  E.N.IO.  of  Santa  Fe. 

FORT  M'AGNER,  South  Carolina,  is  near  the  E.  shore  of 
Morris  Island,  about  6 miles  S.E.  of  Charleston. 

FORT  WINNEBAGO,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis- 
consin, immediately  N.  of  Portage  City.  Pop,  747. 

FORT  WORTH,  a post-village  of  Tarrant  co.,  Texas,  on 
the  W.  Fork  of  the  'Trinitj'  River,  about  32  miles  W.  of 
Dallas. 

FORT  YAM  HILL,  a post-village  of  Yam  Hill  co.,  Oregon, 
at  the  E.  base  of  the  Coast  Range,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Lafay- 
ette. Pop.  in  1863,  about  100. 

FORWARD,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1020. 

FOSDICK,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  on  a rail- 
road, about  16  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

F'OSTER,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1204. 

FOSTER,  a township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1331. 

FOSTER,  a township  of  Faribault  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  26. 

FOSTER’S  BAH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Yuba  co., 
California,  on  the  North  Yuba  River,  3'i  miles  N.E.  of 
Marysville.  Pop.  of  the  village,  about  150;  of  the  town- 
ship, in  1860,  898. 

FOSTORIA,  a post-village  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  E. 
branch  of  Portage  River,  and  on  the  Fremont  Lima  and 
Union  Railroad,  35  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Toledo,  and  about  16 
miles  N.E.  of  Findlay.  It  contains  4 hotels,  6 stores,  ? 
grist-mills,  2 saw-mills,  and  2 iron  foundries.  Pop.  in  1860 
1027  ; in  1865,  about  1800. 

FOUNTAIN,  a post-township  of  Juneau  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Mauston.  Pop.  345. 

FOUNTAIN,  a township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
500. 

FOUNTAIN  CITY,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Buffalo 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  8 miles  above  Wi- 
nona, Minnesota,  and  about  35  miles  N.W.  of  La  Crosse.  It 
contains  3 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  10  stores,  2 flour- 
itig-mills,  and  several  steam  saw-mills.  The  river  here  is 
about  half  a mile  wide,  and  sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest 
steamers.  Pop.  in  1865,  about  2000. 

FOUNTAIN  CITY,  a post-village  of  Pueblo  co.,  Colorado, 
situated  on  the  Arkansas  River,  about  100  miles  in  a direct 
line  S.  of  Denver. 

F'OUNTAIN  GREEN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Han- 
cock co.,  Illinois,  about  25  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Keokuk.  Pop. 
1410. 

FOUNTAIN  GREEN,  a post-village  of  San  Pete  co.,  Utah, 
28  miles  N.  of  Manti. 

FOURTH  CHOSSING,  a post-village  of  Calavera.s  co., 
California,  14  miles  S.  of  Mokelumne  Ilill. 

FOWLER’S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  railroad,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Quincy. 

FOWLERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co..  Miclii- 
gan,  on  the  Red  Cedar  River,  about  27  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Lansing. 

FOXON.  a village  of  Santa  Barbara  co.,  California  about 
40  miles  N.W.  of  Santa  Barbara. 

FOXVILLE,  a small  village  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin,  15 
miles  W.  of  Madison. 

FRAMPTON,  a post  office  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsyhania. 

FRANCESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  39 
niiles  N.  of  Lafayette. 

FRANCISCO,  a post-village  of  Gibson  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  25  miles  in  a direct  line  N.  by  E, 
of  Evansville. 

FRANCONIA,  a township  of  Chisago  co.,  Minnescta,  on 
the  Saint  Croix  River.  Pop.  261. 

FRAN  K EN  LUST,  a post-village  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan 
about  6 miles  N.  of  Saginaw  City. 

FRANK ENMUTH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Sagi- 
naw CO.,  Michigan.  The  village  is  on  Cass  River,  ab(  iit  25 
miles  N.  of  Flint.  It  has  2 mills.  Total  population,  1082. 

FRANKENTRU8T,  a village  of  Saginaw  co..  Michigan, 
about  9 miles  E.  of  Saginaw  City. 
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FRANKFORD,  or  FRANKFORT,  a village  of  Beaver  co.,  I 
Pennsylvania,  about  28  miles  W.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  207. 

FRANKFORD,  a post-vilbige  of  Sussex  co.,  Delaware, 
about  55  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Dover. 

FRANKFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Mower  co., 
Minnesota,  about  22  miles  S.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  485. 

FRANKFORT,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Alabama, 
about  75  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Huntsville,  and  10  miles  S.  of 
Tennessee  River. 

F'RANKF'ORT,  a post-village  of  Leelenau  or  Benzie  co., 
Michigan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  about  110  miles  N.  of  Muske- 
gon. 

FRANKFORT,  a village  of  Will  co.,  Illinois,  and  a station 
on  the  Joliet  Branch  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  13 
miles  E.  of  Joliet. 

FRANKF'ORT,  a village  of  Webster  co.,  Missouri,  about 
24  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

FRANKFORT  or  FRANKFORD,  a post-village,  capital 
of  Montgomery  co.,  Iowa,  about  4S  miles  E.S.E.  of  Council 
Bluffs,  and  37  miles  N.W.  of  Bedford.  Pop.  in  18C0,  29b. 

FR.\N  KFORT,  a village  of  Webster  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Des 
Moines  River,  about  20  miles  below  F'ort  Dodge. 

FRANKFORT,  a post-township  of  Pepin  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Chippewa  River,  about  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Pepin,  the 
county-seat.  Pop.  251. 

FRANKFORT,  a township  of  Wright  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  400. 

FRANKFORT,  a post-village  of  L’Eau  qui  Court  co., 
Nebraska,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  75 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Dakota. 

FRANKLIN,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Kansas,  has  an 
area  of  676  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Marais 
des  Cygnes  or  Osage  River,  and  also  drained  by  Middle 
Creek,  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile.  'I'his 
county  cojitains  extensive  prairies.  Capital,  Ohio  City. 
Pop.  3030. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  5 miles  N.W.  of  Flemington.  Pop.  1552. 

F'RANKLIN,  a township  in  the  S.  jxirt  of  Chester  co., 
Peun.sylvania.  Pop.  974. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Cai'bon  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1624. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  533. 

F'RANKLIN,  a township  of  Snyder  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1351. 

F’RANKLIN,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  Ilu9. 

FRANKLIN,  a station  on  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke 
Railroad,  in  Southampton  co.,  Virginia,  37  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Norfolk. 

FRAN  KLIN,  a township  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1820. 

F’RANKLIN,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Tuscarawas 
CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1174. 

F'RANKLIN,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana,  about  34 
miles  W.  of  Hamilton.  Ohio. 

F’RANKLIN,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1616. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
878. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
174. 

FRANKLIN,  a village  of  Franklin  co  , Missouri,  situated 
on  the  iMaramec  River,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  with  the  Southwest  Branch  of  the  same,  37  miles 
W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

FRANKLIN,  a post-village  of  Howard  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Missouri  River  nearly  opposite  Booneville,  and  about 
60  miles  above  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  of  Franklin  township, 
2419. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Allomakeeco.,  Iowa.  Pop.  752. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  608. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  296. 

F’RANKLIN,  a township  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  463. 

FRANKLIN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Decatur  co., 
Iowa,  about  6 miles  N.E.  of  Leon.  Pop.  317. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
1483. 

F'RANKLIN,  a township  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  605. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  969. 

F'RANKLIN,  a township  of  Manona  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  301. 

F'RANKLIN,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa.  Poj).  321. 

F’RANKLIN,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  373. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  174. 

F’RANKLIN,  a township  of  Story  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  321. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  \V;ishington  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
676. 

F’RANKLIN,  a township  of  Kewaunee  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Kewaunee.  Pop.  573. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  774 

FRANKLIN,  a village  of  Pierce  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Trimbelle  River,  about  4 miles  N.  of  Red  Wing,  Minnesota. 

F’R  ANKLIN,  a township  ot  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin,  14  miles 
B.W.  of  Baraboo.  Pop.  559 
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FRANKLIN,  a village  of  Herman  township,  Sheboygan 
CO.,  Wisconsin.  It  has  3 stores  and  2 mills. 

FRANKLIN,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Vernon  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  918. 

FRANKLIN,  a village  of  Steele  co.,  Minnesota,  about  14 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Faribault. 

F’RANKLIN,  a township  of  Wright  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
27  miles  W.  of  St.  Anthony.  Pop.  353. 

FRANKLIN  , a post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Kansas,  about 

4 or  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Lawrence. 

FRAN  KLIN,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  609. 

F'RANKLIN,  or  GEORGETOIVN,  a post-village  of  Sacra^ 
mento  co.,  California,  14  miles  S.  of  Sacramento.  It  has  2 
store  and  6 dwellings. 

F’RANKLIN,  a township  of  Sacramento  co.,  California. 
Pop.  1103 

F'RANKLIN,  a post-village  of  Lane  co.,  Oregon. 

FRANKLIN,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Nebraska,  on  the 
N.  bank  ol  the  Platte  River,  about  54  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Omaha  City. 

F’RANKLIN,  a township  of  Richardson  co.,  Nebraska. 
Pop.  237. 

F’RANKLIN,  a mining  village  of  Alturas  co.,  Idaho,  in 
the  Volcano  district,  about  50  miles  E.  of  Boisee  City.  Gold 
is  found  here. 

FR.aN KLIN,  a post-village  of  Pierce  co.,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, 16  miles  E.  of  Steilacoom. 

F’RANKLINDALE.  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  9 miles  S.W.  of  Towanda. 

F'E-ANKLIN  GROVE,  or  F’R.ANKLIN,  a post-village  of 
Lee  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  F'ulton  and  Iowa  Railroad, 
88  miles  W.  of  Chicago. 

FRAN  KLIN  VI LLE,  a post-village  of  Gloucester  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Millville  and  Glass  boro’ Railroad,  about  25 
miles  8.  of  Camden. 

FRANKSTOWN,  or  FRANKTOWN,  a post-village  of 
Douglas  co.,  Colorado,  about  28  miles  S.S.E.  of  Denver. 

F'RANKTON,  a post-village  of  Madison  co..  Indiana,  or 
the  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  10  miles  N.N.W 
of  Anderson. 

F'RANKTOW.V,  a post-village  of  Washoe  co.,  Nevada,  6 
miles  S.  of  Washoe  City.  It  hiis  1 store  and  a quartz-mill, 
or  reduction  woi  ks. 

F' R ANKVILLE,  a post-township  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  902. 

F REDERIC,  a village  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Clinton  River,  about  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Detroit. 

FREDERIC’S  HALL,  a post-ottice  of  Louisa  co.,  Virginia, 
and  a station  on  the  Central  Railroad,  50  miles  N.W.  of 
Richmond. 

F'REDON,  a small  post-village  ol  Sussex  co.,  New  Jersey 

5 or  6 miles  W.  of  Newton. 

F’REDONIA,  a post-village  of  Rusk  co.,  Texas,  on  th< 
Sabine  River,  about  20  miles  N.  of  Henderson. 

FREDONI.A,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Tennessee, 
about  3h  miles  N.W.  of  Nashville. 

FREDONIA,  a post-township  of  Ozaukee  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Milwaukee  River,  tybout  32  miles  N.  of  Milwaukee. 

F'REEBORN,  a county  in  the  8.  part  of  Minnesota,  bor- 
dering on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  720  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Shell  Rock  River,  which  rises  within  its 
limits  and  flows  southward,  and  by  several  affluents  of  the  Red 
Cedar  and  Mankato  Rivers.  'J  he  surface  is  diversified  by 
prairies,  woodlands,  and  numerous  small  lakes.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  Capital,  Albert  Lea.  Pop.  3367. 

FREEBORN,  a post-village  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
a small  lake  of  the  same  name,  about  40  miles  S S.E.  of 
Mankato.  Pop.  of  F'reeborn  township,  193. 

F’REEBURG,  a post-village  of  Houston  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  4 miles  M'.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  17  miles  8. 
by  W.  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

FRELDOM,  a township  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
792. 

F'HEEDOM,  a township  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  971. 

F’REEDOM,  a village  of  St.  Josejih  co.,  Michigan,  near 
the  iMichigan  Southern  Railroad,  about  75  miles  W.  of 
Adrian. 

F’REEDOM,  a post-town.ship  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  6 miles  N.E.  of  Ai)pletun.  Pop.  690. 

F’REEDOM,  a township  of  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Baraboo.  Pop.  526. 

FREEDOM,  a post-village  of  Lane  co.,  Oregon,  16  miles 
N.  of  Fugene  City. 

F'REELAND,  a po.st-village  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa,  about  48 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Des  Moines. 

FREEMAN,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Crawford  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Pop  779. 

F’REEMAN,  a township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minnesota,  bor- 
dering on  Iowa.  Pop.  133. 

FREEPORT,  a village  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio,  about  27  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Toledo. 

F'REEPORT,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana,  about  22 
miles  S.W.  of  Columbus. 

FREE  POUT,  a post-village  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Upper  Iowa  River,  about  3 miles  E.  of  Decoiah. 
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“'REESOTL,  a post-township  of  Mason  co.,  Michigan, 
66  miles  N.  of  Muskegon.  Pop.  60. 

ERELINGIIUYSEN,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  New  Jer- 
sey. Pop.  1207. 

FRKMONT,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Colorado, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  2200  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Arkansas  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Huer- 
fano River.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous,  the  county 
being  traversed  by  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in 
this  county.  Capital,  Caflon  City. 

FRE.MGNT,  a post-township  of  Rockingham  co..  New 
Hampshire,  5 miles  W.  of  Exeter.  Pop.  579. 

FREMONT,  a township  of  Steuben  co..  New  York,  15 
miles  W.  of  Bath.  Pop.  1117. 

FREMONT,  a post-township  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Delaware  River  and  the  Erie  Railroad.  Pop.  1728. 

FREMONT,  a township  of  Alpena  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Thunder  Bay.  Pop.  290. 

FREMON  r,  a township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
250. 

FREMON'P,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  Saginaw  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  62. 

FREMONT,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Sanilac  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  222. 

FREMONT,  a post-olfice  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michigan. 

FREMONT,  a township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  96. 

FREMONT,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  183. 

FREMONT,  a township  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  235. 

FREMONT,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  90. 

FREMONT,  a township  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  371. 

FREMONT,  a township  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  358. 

FREMONT,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  188. 

FRE.M  )NT,  a township  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  598. 

FREMONT,  a township  of  Page  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  107. 

FREMONT,  a township  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  441. 

FREMONT,  a small  village  of  Dodge  co.,  Wiscon.sin,  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Horicon.  It  has  1 mill  and  20  dwellings. 

FREMONT,  a village  of  St.  Croix  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Wil- 
low River,  about  15  miles  N.E.  of  Hudson. 

FRE.MON  L',  a thriving  post-village  of  Waupacca  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  Wolf  River,  about  25  miles  W.  of  Appleton,  and 
40  miles  N..N.W.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  It  has  3 steam-mills. 
Steamboats  ply  between  this  place  and  Oshkosh.  Pop. 
about  400. 

FREMONT,  a village  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota,  about  17 
miles  N.E.  of  Faribault. 

FREMONT,  a village  of  McLeod  co.,  Minnesota,  about  60 
miles  W.  of  Saint  Paul. 

FREMONT,  a township  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
15  miles  S.W.  of  Winona. 

FREMONT,  a village  of  Wright  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Mississipiti  River  about  10  miles  above  Monticello. 

FREMONT,  a village  of  Merced  co.,  California,  about  20 
miles  S.W.  of  Mariposa. 

FREMONT,  a township  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  California, 
contains  the  village  of  Mayfield.  Pop.  1085. 

FRE.MONT,  a post-township  of  Lyon  co.,  Kansas,  5 miles 
N.  of  Emporia.  It  contains  a smalt  village  named  Fremont. 
Pop.  358. 

FREMONT,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Nebraska,  situ- 
ated near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rlatte  River,  about  36  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Omalni  City. 

FREMONT’S  RANCH,  Mariposa  co..  California,  about  90 
miles  S.E.  of  Stockton,  is  an  estate  of  48,000  acres.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  most  valuable  mineral  estate  in  California. 
It  abounds  in  quartz  gold  mines,  and  has  4 quartz-mills  in 
operation. 

FRENCH  CAMP,  a post-village  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 5 miles  8.  of  Stockton. 

FRENCH  CORR.ib,  a post-village  of  Nevada  co.,  Califor- 
nia, on  the  Yuba  River,  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nevada.  Pop. 
in  1864  about  250. 
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FRENCH  CREEK,  a township  of  Allcmakee  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  436. 

FRENCH  GULCH,  a post-village  of  Shasta  co.,  California, 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Shasta.  It  has  3 stores. 

FRENCH  RAPIDS,  a village  of  Crow  Wing  co.  Minne- 
sota, on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  15  miles  N.E.  of  Crow 
VVTng. 

FRESNO,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  California, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  above  7600  squai’e  miles,  extend- 
ing from  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  N.E.  to  the  Coast  Range 
of  mountains  on  the  S.W.  It  is  drained  by  the  Fresno,  San 
Joaquin,  Lhowchil  la  and  King’s  Rivers.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally not  very  fertile.  Some  parts  of  it  afford  good  pas- 
turage for  sheep.  Large  tracts  of  barren  sand  occur  in  the 
S.W.  part.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  mining 
gold  and  in  raising  stock.  In  1860,  there  were  30,885  sheep, 
and  20,300  cattle.  It  is  stated  that  the  heat  in  this  county 
sometimes  rises  to  120°  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  Capital, 
Millerton.  Pop.  4605,  of  whom  3924  were  Indians. 

FRESNO  CITY,  a village  of  Fresno  co.,  California,  40 
miles  S.W.  of  Millerton,  is  in  a sandy  region. 

FREYBUIlG,  or  FRYBURG.  a post-village  of  Clarion  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Oil  City. 

FRIBURG,  or  FRYBURG,  a village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio, 
about  14  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Canton. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a post-village,  capital  of  Adams  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  a small  allluent  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  about 
8 miles  E.  of  the  latter,  and  72  miles  N.N.W.  of  Madison. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,'\Vi8consin, 
on  Winnebago  Lake,  immediately  N.  of  the  city  of  Fond  du 
Lac.  bop.  637. 

FRIO,  free'o,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas,  has  an 
area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Rio  Frio,  and  also  drained  by  the  Rio  Leona  and  Seco  Creek. 
Pop.  42. 

FRITZTOWN,  a post-village  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania,, 
on  the  Reading  and  Columbia  Railroad,  9 miles  W.S.W.  cf 
Reading. 

FRONTENAC,  a post-olfice  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota. 

FRYBURG,  a post-village  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad,  about  18  miles  N.  of  Sidney. 

FUGIT,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Decatur  co.,  In- 
diana. Pop.  1749. 

FULLENS,  a post-office  in  Greene  co.,  Tennessee,  on  the 
East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  9 miles  N.E.  of 
Greenville. 

FULTON,  a county  towards  the  N.W.  part  of  Georgia, 
has  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.W.  by  the  Chattahoochee  River.  The  surface  is  di- 
versified; the  soil  fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  several  im- 
portant railroads  which  meet  at  Atlanta,  the  county-seat. 
Pop.  14  427,  of  whom  2955  were  slaves. 

FULTON,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Lancaster  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  2026. 

FULTON,  a post-village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  22  miles  S.E  of  Pittsburg. 

FULTON,  a village  of  Ohio  co..  West  Virginia.  Free 
population,  311. 

FULTON,  a township  of  Gratiot  co.,  Michigan.  Popula- 
tion 599. 

FULTON,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana,  about  15 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Logansport. 

FULTO.N,  a post- village  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  about  28 
miles  S.  of  Dubuque. 

FULTON,  a township  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  535. 

FULTON,  a post-township  of  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  both 
sides  of  Rock  River,  about  7 miles  N.  of  Janesville.  It  con- 
tains the  village  of  Edgerton,  which  see.  Pop.  1890. 

FULTON  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Fulton  township. 
Rock  CO..  Wisconsin,  about  27  miles  S.E.  of  Madison. 

FUNK’S  GROVFi.a  township  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois,  and 
a station  on  the  Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  11 
miles  S.W.  of  Bloomington.  Pop.  486. 
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GABILAN  MOUNTAINS,  California,  are  a branch  of  the 
Coast  Range.  It  is  a long  ridge  extending  through 
San  Mateo  and  Santa  Ci  uz  counties  and  the  N.  part  of 
Jilonterey  county. 

GADSDEN,  a post-village  of  Richland  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina, on  the  railroad  which  connects  Charleston  with 
Columbia,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Columbia. 

GADSDEN,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Tennessee,  on  the 
Memphis  and  Ohio  R.R.,  77  miles  N.E.  of  Memphis. 

GAGE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Nebraska,  bordering 
on  Kansas,  has  an  area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Big  Blue  River.  The  surface  is  somewhat 
diversified ; the  soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  Danville.  Pop.  421. 

GAINES’  MILL,  Hanover  co.,  Virginia,  is  about  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Richmond.  One  of  the  “seven  days’”  battles  was 
fcught  here  ,)une  27.  1862. 

GAINES’  STATION,  a post-office  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan, 


on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  63  miles  N.W.  of 
Detroit. 

GAINESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Prince  IVilliam  co., 
Virginia,  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  35  miles  W.  of 
Alexandria. 

GAIN  ES VILLE,  a post-village  of  Alachua  co.,  Florida,  on 
the  Florida  Railway,  about  70  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jacksonville. 
Pop.  269. 

GAINESVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Cook  co.,  Texas, 
situated  about  6 miles  S.  of  Red  River  and  60  miles  W.  of 
Bonham. 

GAIN  ESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan,  about 
13  miles  S.  bv  E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

GAINESVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Ozark  co.,  Mis- 
souri, about  70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

GALE,  a township  of  Trempealeau  co.,  Wisconsin,  con- 
taining Galesville.  the  county-seat.  Pop.  789. 
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GALENA,  a iwst-village  of  Kent  co.,  Maryland,  about  40 
miles  E.  of  IJaltimore. 

GALENA,  a post- village  of  Floyd  co.,  Indiana,  8 miles  W. 
N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

GALENA,  a township  of  La  Porte  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
829. 

GALENA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Stone  co.,  Missouri, 
situated  on  the  James  Kiver,  about  33  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Springfield.  Lead  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

GALENA,  a mining  village  of  Washoe  co.,  Nevada,  3 
miles  W.  or  N.W.  of  Washoe  City.  It  has  a quartz-mill  in 
operation.  Lead,  copper  and  iron  are  found  here. 

GALESBURG,  a post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa,  about  36 
miles  E.  of  Dcs  Moines. 

GALESVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Trempealeau  co., 
Wisconsin,  situated  on  Beaver  Creek  about  8 miles  N.E.  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  16  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Winona, 
Minnesota.  It  contains  a ciurt-house,  1 or  2 churches,  2 
mills  and  several  stores,  and  is  the  seat  of  Galesville  Univer- 
sity, to  which  Judge  George  Gale  gave  in  1S59  an  endowment 
of  about  $30,000.  lu  1865  it  had  4 jjrofessors  and  about  50 
students. 

GALESVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Ore- 
gon, 32  miles  S.  of  Roseburg. 

G A LIEN,  a post-townsliip  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  about  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Niles.  Pop. 
645. 

GALLATIN  CITY,  a village  of  Montana  Territory,  situ- 
ated at  the  point  where  the  Jefferson  Fork  and  the  Gallatin 
River,  unite  to  form  the  Missouri,  about  100  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Virginia  City. 

GAL'LAUDE  U,  or  G ALLAUDETT,  a post-village  of  Ma- 
•Son  CO.,  Indiana,  on  a railroad  8 miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

GALLITZIN,  a post-village  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  Central  Railroad  12  miles  S.W.  of  Altoona,  and 
3 miles  N.E.  of  Cresson. 

G ALVA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  23  miles 
N.E.  of  Galesburg.  It  has  a National  Bank.  Pop.  10l)5. 

GALVESTON,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Lo- 
gairsport. 

GANIER,  a township  of  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
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GARCIA,  gar-see'a,  a small  river  or  creek  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  Mendocino  co.,  California,  flows  northwestward, 
and  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

GARDEN  CITY,  a post-village  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  the  Watonwan  River,  about  12  miles  S.W.  of 
Mankato. 

GARDEN  GROVE,  a post-township  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  531. 

GARDEN  VALLEY,  a post-village  of  El  Dorado  co., 
California,  11  nnles  N.  of  Placerville.  Pop.  in  1864  about 
250. 

GARDEN VILLE,  a post-office  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  30  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

G.\RDINER,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Ulster  co.. 
New  York,  intersected  by  the  Wallkill  River.  Pop.  2096. 

GARDNER,  a post-office  of  Grundy  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  65  miles  S.W.  of 
Chicago. 

GARDNER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Johnson  co., 
Kansas,  about  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lawrence.  Pop.  443. 

GARDNER’S  MILLS,  a village  of  Salt  Lake  co.,  Utah, 
15  miles  S.W.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

GAillBALDI,  a post-office  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa,  about  27 
miles  N.E.  of  Ottumwa. 

GARLAND,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  50  miles  S.E.  of 
Erie. 

G.VRNETT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Anderson  county, 
Kansas,  situated  on  the  South  Fork  of  Pottawattomie 
Creek,  50  miles  in  a direct  line  S.  of  Lawrence.  It  contains 
several  stores,  &c.  Pop.  in  1864  about  300  or  400. 

GARROTE,  gdr-ro'tci,  a post-village  of  Tuolumne  co., 
California,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Sonora.  It  has  2 stores. 

GASCONADE,  a post-village  of  Gasconade  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Gasconade  River,  near  its  mouth,  and  on  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  S8  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

GASKILL,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  320. 

GASTON,  a post-village  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa,  on  or  near 
the  .Missouri  River,  about  6 miles  above  Nebraska  City. 

GATES  VILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Coryell  co., 
Texas,  on  Leon  River,  80  miles  in  a direct  line  N.  of  Austin 
■’ity. 

GAYSPORT,  a village  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Muskingum  River,  about  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Zanesville. 

GEARY,  a post-village  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
Mi.ssouri  River,  about  13  miles  above  Atchison. 

GEBIIARD,  or  GEBIIART,  a post-village  of  Cass  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  5 miles 
N.W.  of  Logansport. 

GEDDES,  a village  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
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Central  Railroad,  and  on  Huron  River,  4 miles  E.S.E.  M 
Ann  Arbor.  It  has  several  mills. 

GENA,  a post-village  of  Delta  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  Littls 
Bay  of  Noquet,  about  13  miles  N.E.  of  Esconawba. 

GEAESEE,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Michigan. 
[See  page  736.]  This  county  is  intersected  by  the  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  tlie  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 
Railroad,  and  the  Flint  and  Holly  Railroad,  The  staple 
productions  are  wheat,  maize,  wool,  butter,  &c. 

GENESEE,  a village  of  Kandiyolii  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
16  miles  M'.  by  S.  of  Forest  City. 

GENESEE,  a mining  district  and  village  of  Douglas  co., 
Nevada,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Carson  Valley,  opposite 
Genoa,  .^ilver  and  copper  are  found  here. 

GENESLE  DEPOT,  a post-village  in  Genesee  township, 
Waukesha  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du 
Chien  Railroad,  28  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop. 
about  300. 

GENES  KO,  a post-office  of  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  Iowa,  about 
13  miles  S.  of  Mason  City. 

GENESEO,  a township  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  210. 

GLNEVA,  a village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  about  32  miles 
S.W.  of  Zanesville. 

GENEVA,  a village  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan,  on  Diamond 
Lake,  about  2]/^  miles  E.  of  Cassopclis. 

GENEVA,  a post-office  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan. 

GENEVA,  a township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan,  on  Sag- 
inaw Bay.  Pop.  45. 

GENEA^A,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Van  Buren 
co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  240. 

GENEVA,  a village  of  Shelby  co..  Indiana,  on  Flat  Rock 
Creek,  about  11  miles  S.  E.  of  Shelbyville. 

GENEVA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co., 
Iowa,  about  7 miles  S.E.  of  Hampton.  Pop.  169. 

GENEVA,  a post-village  of  Geneva  township,  Freeborn 
co.,  Minnesota,  on  Walnut  Lake,  about  36  miles  S.  of  Fari- 
bault. Pop.  of  township  240. 

GEN  EVA,  a post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Kansas.  It  contains 
1 store  and  1 saw-mill. 

GENEVA,  a mining  village  of  Lander  co.,  Nevada,  in 
Smoky  Valley  District,  20  miles,  S.E.  of  Austin. 

GENOA,  a post-village  of  Ottawa  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo  Railroad,  about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Toledo. 

GENOA,  a village  of  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio,  about  14  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Columbus. 

GENOA,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  line 
between  Iowa  and  Missouri,  about  16  miles  S.E.  of  Corydon. 

GENOA,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  V’ernon  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

GENOA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Douglas  co  , Nevada,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  Carson  River,  at  or  near  the  E.  base 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  14  miles  S.  of  Carson  City.  It  has  6 
or  more  stores.  Pine  timber  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity. 
The  overland  mail  route  passes  through  it.  Pop.  in  1864 
about  500 

GENOA,  a post-office  of  Platte  co.,  Nebraska. 

GEORGETOWN,  a village  of  Clay  co.,  Minnesota,  on  or 
near  the  Red  River  of  the  No^th,  about  80  miles  N.W.  of 
Otter  Tail  City. 

GEORGETOWN,  a post-village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, is  i)leasantly  situated  among  the  mountains,  abotit 

15  miles  N.  of  Placerville.  It  contains  1 church,  about  7 
general  stores,  and  a town  hall,  and  has  rich  gold  mines  in 
its  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1864  variously  estimated  from  500  to 
1200;  population  of  Georgetown  township  in  1860,  1400. 

GEORGETOWN,  Sacramento  county,  California.  See 
Franklin. 

GEORGETOWN,  a mining  village  of  Clear  Ci’eek  co., 
Colorado,  situated  among  the  Bocky  Mountains,  about  45 
miles  W.  of  Denver.  Gold  is  found  here. 

GEORGIA,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  60  miles  E.  of  A’incennes. 

GFOKGIANA,  a township  of  Sacramento  co.,  California, 
in  the  S part.  Pop.  509. 

GERMAN,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1442. 

GERMAN,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  865. 

GERM  AN,  a township  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1006. 

GERMANN.V,  or  GKRMAMA,  a post-office  of  Orange 
CO.,  Virginia,  on  the  Rapidan  River,  about  22  mil(!S  W.  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  17  miles  N.W.  of  Spotsylvania  Court- 
House.  Here  is  a ford  across  the  river. 

GERMANTOWN,  a village  of  AVashiiigton  co.,  Ohio,  about 

16  mites  N.N.K.  of  Marietta. 

GERMANTOWN,  a i)ost-village  and  township  of  Jun(‘au 
CO.,  Wisconsin.  The  village  is  on  the  Wisconsin  River, 
about  10  miles  E.  of  New  Lisbon.  Total  population  680. 

GERRY,  a post-township  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York, 
about  6 miles  N.  of  JainestoAvn.  Pop.  1315. 

GETTYSBURG  a post-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Columbus  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  14  miles  W.  of  Piqua. 

GEYSER A'lLLE,  gi'ser-vil,  a village  of  Sonoma  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Russian  River,  23  miles  N.N  W.  of  Santa  Rosa. 
It  has  2 stores.  Here  is  Clarville  or  Clairville  post-office. 

GIARD,  a post-township  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  5 miles 
AV.  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  McGregor.  Pop.  927. 
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GIBSON,  a po3t-vill  i.ge,  capita,  oi  Glascock  co.,  Georgia, 
about  48  miles  \\  .S.W.  of  Augusta. 

GIBSON,  a township  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wisconsin,  12 
miles  N.  of  Manitowoc.  Pop.  904 
GIBSON’S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Central  Kailroad,  11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cambridge. 

GIBSON’S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Lake  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Michigan  Central  Kaili’oad,  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Chicago. 

GIBSON  VILLE,  a post-\dllage  of  Guilford  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Noi’th  Carolina  Railroad  15  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Greenborough. 

GIBSONVILLE.  a post-village  of  Sierra  co.,  California, 
28  miles  N.  of  Downieville,  is  situated  in  a mountainous 
region.  It  has  I church,  several  stone  stores,  and  3 mining 
ditdies.  Pop.  about  300,  or.  according  to  another  statement, 
1200. 

GILA  CITY,  a village  of  Yuma  co.,  Arizona,  on  the  Gila 
River,  abm,t  24  miles  (by  land)  from  its  mouth. 

GILBKRT,  a post-office  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa. 

GILE.\I).  a post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  Missouri,  about  20 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Quincy,  Illinois. 

GILFORD,  or  GUILI'ORD,  a township  of  Tuscola  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  113. 

GILFORD,  or  GUILFORD,  a township  of  Wabasha  co., 
Minnesota.  Pop.  357. 

GILMAN,  a |)Ost-village  of  Iroquois  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  Branch  of  the  Central  Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  railroad  which  connects  Peoria  with  Logansport,  81 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago,  and  86  miles  E.  of  Peoria. 

GILM ANTON,  a post-township  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Buffalo  River,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Alma. 
Pop.  203. 

GILMORE,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  638. 

GILMORE,  a post-village  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  about 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Zanesville.  Pop.  125. 

GILPIN,  a small  county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Colo- 
rado, has  an  .area  estimated  at  150  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  occupied  by  high  mountains  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
chain.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  mining 
gold,  which  is  found  in  the  quartz-rock.  The  county  also 
contains  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  It  is  stated  that  about 
100  quartz-mills  were  in  operation  in  this  county  in  1865. 
Capital,  Central  City. 

GILIIOA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Santa  Clara  co., 
California.  The  village  is  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  San  Jose.  It 
contains  3 churches,  3 stores,  1 fine  hotel,  1 ste.am  flouring- 
mill,  and  more  than  25  dwellings.  Large  beds  of  asphaltum 
and  coal-tar  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Gilroy  township  is 
traversed  by  the  New  Almaden  quicksilver  range;  it  is 
noted  for  its  dairies.  Pop.  1206. 

GIRARD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Branch  co., 
Michigan,  7 miles  N.  of  Coldwater.  Pop.  1128. 

GIRARD,  a post-township  of  Macoupin  co,,  Illinois,  on 
the  Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  25  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Springfield.  Pop.  592. 

GLAD  TIDINGS,  a post-village  of  Clackamas  co.,  Oregon, 
18  miles  S.  of  Oregon  City., 

GLASCOCK,  or  GLASSCOCK,  a small  county  in  the  E. 
part  of  Georgia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Ogeechee 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Rocky  Comfort  Creek.  Capital, 
Gibson.  Pop. 2437. 

GLASGOW,  a village  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania,  near 
the  ^V.  boundary  of  the  state.  Pop.  160. 

GLASGOW,  a post-village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  5 or  6 
miles  N.W.  of  Wellsville. 

GLA.8G0W,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa,  about  12 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Faii-field. 

GLASGOW,  a post-township  of  Wabasha  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  2 miles  from  the  Mississippi  River  at  Wabasba. 

GLASNEVEN,  a village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  about  24 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

GLATFELDERS,  or  GLATFEL’l’ERS,  a station  in  York 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  9 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  York. 

GLEN  ABBOR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Leelenaw 
co.,  Slichigan.  The  village  is  on  Lake  Michigan,  about  150 
miles  N.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  2'3. 

GLENBEULAII,  a post-village  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wiscon- 
aiti,  on  the  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad,  20  miles 
E.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  It  has  2 mills,  3 stores,  and  I stave  fac- 
tory. Pop.  about  275. 

GLEN  CARRI E,  a village  of  Anoka  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
18  miles  N.  of  St.  Anthony. 

GLENCOE,  a village  of  llampshire  co..  West  Virginia,  on 
the  Great  Cacapon  River,  about  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Win- 
chester. 

GLENCOE,  a post-village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Centnd  Kailroad,  9 miles  W.  of  the  Ohio  River  at  Bellair. 

GLENCOE,  a post-village  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  19 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

GLENCOE,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  27  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  on 
or  near  the  Maramec  River. 
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GLENCOE,  a post-village.,  capital  of  McLeod  co.,  Miiine* 
sota,  situated  in  Glencoe  township,  and  on  Buffalo  Creek, 
about  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Saint  Paul.  Pop.  237. 

GLENCOE,  a post- township  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wisconsin,  16 
miles  E.  of  Alma.  Pop.  277. 

GLENDALE,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  50  miles  S.  of  Louis- 
ville. 

GLENDALE,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  15 
miles  by  railroad  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

GLENDALE,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa,  about  40 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Burlington. 

GLENDALE,  a post-township,  forming  the  S.E.  angle  of 
Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin,  42  miles  E.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  327. 

GLt;NDALE,  a village  of  McLeod  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
40  miles  W.  of  Shakopee. 

GLENDALE,  a township  of  Scott  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
186. 

GLENDALE,  a post-office  of  Cass  co.,  Nebraska. 

GLEN  HAVEN,  a township  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin, 
contains  the  villages  of  Glen  Haven  and  Meudota.  Pop 
923. 

GLEN  HAVEN,  a post-village  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  20  miles  below  Prairie  du  Chien.  It 
has  a good  steamboat  landing.  Pop.  about  200. 

GLENMORE,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 

8 miles  S.  of  Green  Bay.  Pop  251. 

GLENROCK,  a post-office  of  Nemaha  co.,  Nebraska. 

GLENROY,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

GLENWOOD,  a post-village  of  Erie  co..  New  York,  about 

22  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

GLENWOOD,  a post-village  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Tunkhanuock  Creek,  about  24  miles  N.  of 
Scranton. 

GLENWOOD,  a township  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
848. 

GLENWOOD,  a thriving  and  handsome  post-town,  capi- 
tal of  Mills  co..  Iowa,  on  Keg  Creek,  6 miles  E.  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  about  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Omaha  City.  It 
has  a stone  or  brick  court-house,  3 churches,  1 newspape' 
office,  and  a large  school-house.  It  is  on  or  near  the  route 
of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad.  Pop.  in 
18ti0,  614;  in  1865,  about  1000. 

GLENWOOD,  a village  of  Wright  co  , Minnesota,  about 

28  miles  S.W.  of  Monticello. 

GODWINVILLE,  a i)ost-vil]age  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, about  5 miles  N.  of  Paterson,  and  1 mile  W.  of  the  Erie 
Railroad.  Here  are  several  cotton-mills. 

GOLD,  a precinct  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon.  Pop.  428. 

GOLD  CANON,  a mining  camp  of  Sierra  co..  California, 
about  28  miles  N.  of  Downieville.  Pop.  about  250. 

GOLDEN  CITY,  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado, 
is  situated  in  Jefferson  co.,  near  the  E.  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  about  16  miles  W.  of  Denver.  It  is  on  a small 
affiuent  of  the  South  Platte  River,  and  on  the  stage-roac* 
from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake  City,  about  39°  45'  N.  lat.,  and 
105°  10'  W.  Ion.  It  owes  its  rapid  growth  and  pro.sperity 
to  the  gold  mines  of  the  vicinity.  Here  is  a United  States 
Land  Office.  Pop.  in  1860,  1014. 

GOLDEN  GATE,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Colorado, 
is  situated  about  4 miles  N.  of  Golden  City. 

GOLD  FIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wright  co.,  Iowa, 
near  Boone  River,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

GOLD  HILL,  a mining  village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Califor- 
nia, about  100  miles  in  a direct  line  N.E.  of  San  Francisco. 
Pop.  in  1860,  160.  • 

GOLD  HILL,  a mining  camp  in  Grass  Valley  township, 
Nevada  co..  California,  about  6.)  miles  N.E.  of  Sacramento. 

GOLD  HILL,  a mining  village  of  Placer  co.,  California,  is 
about  7 miles  W.  of  Auburn,  and  is  adjacent  to  Virginia. 

GOLD  HILL,  a post-town  of  Storey  co.,  Nevada,  is  situ- 
ated high  in  the  Washoe  Range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  ad- 
joining Virginia  City,  and  14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Carson  City. 
Aliitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea  about  7000  feet.  It 
contains  2 churches,  2 banking  offices,  and  about  15  stores. 
One  daily  newspaper  is  published  here.  The  princip.al 
silver  mines  of  the  state  are  at  this  i)lace.  It  had  in  1864 
about  10  quartz-mills  in  operation.  It  is  stated  that  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  this  vicinity  produce  % of  the 
quantity  obtained  from  all  the  mines  of  Nevada.  The  nutu- 
ber  of  votes  polled  at  Gold  Hill  in  November,  1864,  was  1360. 
Pop.  in  1860,  638. 

GOLD  RIVER,  a mining  village  of  Plater  co.,  California, 

29  miles  N.E.  of  Auburn.  litre,  is  a post-office,  named 
Mountain  Springs. 

GOLD  SPRINGS,  or  GREEN  SPRINGS,  a mining  village 
of  Tuolumne  co.,  Ciilifornia,  1 mile  N.W.  of  Columbia.  Pop. 
about  200. 

GOMER,  a post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio,  about  10  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Lima. 

GOMERSAL,  a post-office  or  village  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa, 
7 or  8 miles  S.W  . of  Vinton. 

GOODALE,  a township  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  500. 

GOODHUE,  a township  of  Goodbi»o  c^i.,  Minnesota,  about 

9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Red  Wing.  „ _ 
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GOODHUE  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Goodhue  co.,  Min- 
uesota,  about  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  >aint  Paul. 

GOODLAND,  a post-township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan, 
about  55  miles  N,  of  Detroit.  Pop.  447. 

GOODLAND,  a post-village  of  Newton  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Toledo  Logansport  and  Burlington  Railroad,  48  miles 
W.  of  Logansport. 

GOODLAND,  a post-office  of  Knox  co.,  Missouri,  about  50 
miles  W.  of  Quincy,  Illinois. 

GOODLE'l  TSVILLK.  a post-village  of  Davidson  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, on  a railroad,  13  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Nashville. 

GOOLRICII,  a post-village  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan,  about 
13  miles  S.E.  of  Flint.  It  has  a mill. 

GOODWIN,  a village  of  Sonoma  co.,  California,  on  Rus- 
sian River,  aiiout  28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Santa  Rosa, 

GOODYEAR  S BAR,  a post-village  of  Sierra  co.,  Califor- 
nia, 4 miles  S.W,  of  Downieville.  It  has  several  stores. 
Gold  is  found  here. 

GORDON,  a post-office  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

GORDON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lewis  co.,  Tennessee, 
about  02  miles  S.W.  of  Nashville. 

GORDON,  a i>ost-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Dayton 
and  Union  Railroad,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Dayton. 

GORDON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Burnett  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  Saint  Croix  River,  about  55  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Superior  City. 

GORDON,  or  GORDON'S,  a village  of  Yolo  co.,  California, 
on  Cache  Creek,  about  35  miles  W.N  W.  of  Sacramento. 

GORMAN,  a village  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minnesota,  about  10 
miles  N.E.  of  Mankato. 

GOSHEN,  a i)ost- village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  25  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Lancaster. 

GOSHEN,  or  GOSIIKX  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Rock- 
bridge co.,  Virginia,  on  the'Cential  Railroad,  32  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Staunton. 

GOSHEN,  a township  of  Tu.scarawas  co.,  Ohio,  contains 
New  Philadelphia,  the  county-.seat.  Total  population,  4111. 

GOSHEN,  a township  of  Stark  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  10:;3. 

GOSHEN,  a township  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1230. 

GOSHEN,  a village  of  Utah  co.,  Utah,  at  the  S.  end  of 
Utah  Lake,  about  28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Provo. 

GOWER,  a township  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  721. 

. GRAFTON,  a flourishing  post-village  ot  Taylor  co..  West 
Virginia,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  and  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  at  its  junction  with  the  Northwestern 
Railroad,  100  miles  S.E  of  Wheeling,  104  miles  E.  of  Park- 
ersburg, and  279  miles  from  Baltimore.  Free  population, 
in  1860,  891. 

GRAFTON,  a post-office  of  Yolo  co.,  California,  is  at  the 
village  of  Knight’s  Landing,  which  see. 

GRAHAM,  a township  of  Clearrteld  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  563. 

GRAHAM,  a post-village  of  Independence  co.,  Arkansas, 
about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Batesville. 

GRAHAM,  a post-township  ofJeffer.^on  co.,  Indiana,  about 
12  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1442. 

GRAHAM,  a post-village  of  Nodaway  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Nodaway  River,  about  36  miles  N,  by  W.  of  St.  Joseph, 

GRAHAM,  a township  of  Johnson  co..  Iowa,  Pop.  751. 

GRAHAMTON,  a post-village  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  l(t  miles  E.  of  Clearfield. 

GRAII A MVILLE,  a post-village  of  Beaufort  district.  South 
Carolina,  on  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad,  34  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Savannah. 

GRANBY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Newton  co., 
Missouri,  about  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Springfield.  It  has  rich 
lead  mines.  Total  population,  2327. 

GRANBY,  a post-township  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  314. 

GRAND  BAY  CITY,  a village  of  Schoolcraft  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Grand  Isle  Bay  of  Lake  Superior,  about  44  miles  E.  by 
8.  of  Marquette. 

GRAND  CITY,  a mining  village  of  Summit  co.,  Colorado, 
is  situated  on  the  Bunkara  or  Blue  River,  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle Park,  about  75  miles  W.N.W.  of  Denver.  The  great 
overland  route  passes  through  it. 

GhAND  COTEAU,  ko'to',  a post-village  of  St.  Landry 
parish,  Louisiana,  about  8 miles  S.  of  Opelousas. 

GRAND  ECORE,  a i)ost-viIlage  of  Natchitoches  parish, 
Louisiana,  on  or  near  Red  River,  about  50  miles  in  a direct 
line  N.W.  of  Alexandria. 

GRANDE  PRAIIIIK,  a post- village  of  Lane  co.,  Oregon, 
on  the  Willamette  River,  about  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Eugene 
City. 

GR.ANDE  RONDE,  a river  in  the  N E.  part  of  Oregon, 
flows  northeastward  through  Union  county,  and  enters  the 
L<fWiB  River.  The  Grande  Ronde  valley  is  said  to  be  fertile. 

GRANDE  RONDE.  a post-office  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Polk 
X).,  Oregon. 

GRANDE  ROND1-:  LANDING,  a village  of  Umatilla  co., 
Oregon,  on  the  Columbia  River,  about  90  miles  E.  of  The 
Dalles. 

GRAND  ISLAND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Colusa 
co.,  California,  on  or  near  the  Sacramento  River,  12  miles 
8.  of  Colusa.  Pop.  477  1 
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GRAND  ISLAND  CITY,  a post-village  o*  Hall  co . No 
braska,  near  the  Platte  River,  about  145  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Omaha  City. 

GRAND  ISLE,  a township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maina 
Pop.  545. 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  a post-village  of  Hardeman  co., 
Tennessee,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  where 
it  connects  with  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  52  miler 
E.  of  Memphis.  Pop.  311. 

GRAND  MEADOW,  a post-office  of  Mower  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Rochester. 

GRAND  MOUND,  a post-village  of  Thurston  co.,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  about  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  OI3  mjiia. 

GRAND  PRAIRIE,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  Washing- 
ton Territory,  16  miles  S.  of  Claquato. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  a township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois 
Pop.  1426. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Nebraska, 
about  4 miles  S.  of  the  Platte  River,  and  28  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Omaha  City. 

GRAND  hIVER  a township  of  Adair  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  222. 

GRAND  RIVER,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 

GRAND  RIVER,  a post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  45 1. 

GRAND  TRAVERSE,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
Michigan,  has  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  It  is 
partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  and  in- 
tersected by  a river  of  the  same  name.  The  surface  is  un- 
even and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  sugar-maple, 
and  other  trees.  The  county  contains  several  small  lakes. 
Capital,  Grand  Traverse  City.  Pop.  1286. 

GRAND  TRAVERSK  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Grand  Traverse  co.,  Michigan,  at  the  head  or  S.  end  of 
Grand  Traverse  Bay,  125  miles  in  a direct  line  N.  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Pop.  494. 

GRAND  VI FW,  a post-office  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana,  on 
or  near  the  Ohio  River. 

GRANITE,  a township  of  Morrison  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  17. 

GRANITE,  a township  of  Sacramento  co.,  California,  con- 
tains the  village  of  Folsom,  which  see.  Pop.  1960. 

GRANITE  CITY,  a post-office  of  Morrison  co.,  Minnesota, 
in  Granite  township,  and  on  a small  affluent  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  about  20  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Little  Falls. 

GRANITE  CREEK,  Umatilla  co.,  Oregon,  flows  westward 
and  enters  the  North  Fork  of  John  Day  River.  Gold  mines 
are  worked  on  this  creek. 

GRANITE  HILL,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

GRANT,  a village  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Grant  River, 
about  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Potosi. 

GRANT  CITY,  a post-village  of  Sac  co.,  Iowa,  on  Racoon 
River,  about  44  miles  S.W.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

GRANTS  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Mary- 
land, about  25  miles  W.  of  Cumberland. 

GRAN'f  SVILLE,  a village  of  Tooele  co.,  Utah,  .about  35 
miles  W.  by  S.of  Salt  L.ake  City.  Pop.  of  the  precinct,  450. 

GRANVILLE,  a post-village  .of  Jackson  co.,  Tennessee, 
on  the  Cumberland  River,  about  60  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Nash- 
ville. 

GRANVILLE,  a village  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  about  9 miles  W.  by  S.  of  La- 
fayette. 

GRANVILLE,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1150. 

GRANVILLE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Missouri, 
about  38  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Hannib.al. 

GRANt  ILLE,  a post-village  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa,  about 
16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Oskaloosa. 

GRANVILLE,  a post-township  of  Milwaukee  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, is  traversed  by  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad. 
The  centre  of  it  is  about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop. 
2663. 

GRANVILLE  SUMMIT,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  Railroad,  30 
miles  S.  of  Elmira. 

GRAPELAND,  a post-village  of  Faribault  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  27  miles  S.  of  Mankato. 

GRASS,  a township  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1427. 

GRASSHOPPER,  a township  of  Atchison  co.,  Kansas. 
Pojn  446. 

GRASSHOPPER  FALLS,  a thriving  post-village  of  Jef- 
ferson CO.,  Kansas,  on  Grasshopper  Ci’eek,  22J^  miles  S.IV. 
of  Atchison,  and  about  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Topeka.  It  has 
a valuable  water-jrower,  which  is  employed  in  grist  and 
saw-mills.  It  contains  2 churches  and  5 stores,  with  stone 
buildings,  and  many  stone  dwelling  houses.  One  news- 
paper is  published  liere.  This  place  is  on  the  route  of  a 
railroad  which  is  to  extend  from  Atchison  to  Topeka,  &c. 
Pop.  of  the  township  in  i860,  937 ; of  the  village  in  1865, 
about  500. 

GRASS  VALLEY,  a post-town  of  Nevada  co.,  California, 
is  situated  in  a valley  at  the  base  of  a hill,  4 miles  S.  W.  of 
Nevada,  and  about  30  miles  E.  of  Marysville.  It  contains 
7 churches,  1 Chinese  temple,  2 banking  offices,  2 public 
1 schools,  3 book  stores.ifcc.  Two  daily  newspapers  are  publislied 
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here.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county  except  Nevada, 
whicli  is  nearly  equal  to  it.  The  prosperity  of  this  town 
depenas  on  the  quartz  mines  (of  gold)  which  seem  to  be  in- 
exhaus'ible.  The  Allison  mine,  which  is  said  to  have  the 
richest  lode  in  the  state,  is  in  Grass  Valley.  Some  of  the 
hotels,  and  nearly  all  the  stores,  are  substantial  structures 
of  stone  or  brick.  About  20  quartz-mills  are  in  operation 
within  a radius  of  2 miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Settled  in  1849.  Pop.  of  the  township  in  1860,  3840;  of  the 
,^jwn  or  precinct  in  1864,  about  4000. 

GRASSY  PORK,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1086. 

GRATTAN,  a post-township  of  Kent  co  , Michigan,  about 
18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  1127. 

GRAVESVILLE,  a small  po.st-village  of  Calumet  co.,  Wis- 
consin, about  74  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Milwaukee. 

GRAY  CLOUD,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  7 or  8 miles  above  Hastings.  It 
hiis  a steam  saw-mill. 

GRAY’S  HARBOR,  a bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Cheha- 
lis  CO..  Washington  'Territory,  receives  the  Chelialis  River. 
It  is  about  20  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  e.xtends  17 
miles  from  N.  to  S.  Vessels  drawing  20  feet  of  water  can 
pass  over  the  bar  at  the  entrance. 

GRAYSON,  a village  of  Stanislaus  co.,  California,  on  the 
San  Joaquin  River,  about  37  miles  S.  of  Stockton. 

GREEN,  a township  of  Mecosta  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  203. 

GREEN,  a township  of  Osceola  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  27. 

GREEN,  a township  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.770. 

GREEN,  a township  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  646. 

GREENBALE,  a township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota. 
Poj).  302. 

GREEN  BAY,  a township  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa.  Pop,  404. 

GREEN  BAY,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  S.E.  shore  of  Green  Bay. 

GREENBUSH,  a post-village  of  I’reble  co.,  Ohio.,  about 
22  miles  S.W.  of  Dayton. 

GREENBUSH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Warren  co., 
Illinois,  about  50  miles  W.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  1271. 

GREENCAS'TLE.  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Missouri, 
about  50  miles  N.E.  of  Chillicothe. 

GREENDALE,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Illinois,  on 
wie</nio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  82  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis. 

GREENE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Nebraska,  has  an 
.►rea  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Big  Blue 
Rive*-,  and  also  drained  b3'^  Plum  and  other  creeks.  The 
surface  is  undulating ; the  soil  is  productive.  Pop.  16. 

GREENE,  a post-village  of  Androscoggin  co.,  Maine,  on 
tne  Maine  Central  Railroad,  42  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Portland. 

GREENE,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1266. 

orREENE,  a township  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  824. 

GREENE,  a post-township  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana,  about  3 
miles  W.  of  Portland.  Pop.  734. 

GREENE,  a township  ot  Marshall  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  798. 

GREENE,  a township  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  835 

GREENE,  a township  of  Randolph,  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
890. 

GREENFIELD,  a post-village  of  Craighead  co.,  Arkansas, 
about  60  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Batesville. 

GREENFIELD,  a village  of  Logan  co , Ohio,  about  44 
miles  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

GREENFIELD,  a post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan, 
about  4 miles  N.W.  of  Detroit,  is  traversed  l)y  the  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  Railroad.  Pop.  2174. 

GREENFIELD,  a township  of  Lagrange  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1232. 

GREENFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Dade  co.,  Mis- 
souri, situated  on  or  near  the  W.  Fork  of  Sac  River,  about 
34  miles  W.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

GREENFIELD,  a i)ost-ofHce  of  Adair  co..  Iowa,  about  50 
miles  W.y.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

GREENFIELD,  a township  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  836. 

GREENFIELD,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
812. 

GREENFIELD,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  La  Crosse 
:o.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  701. 

GREEN  FIELD,  a town.ship  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin,  and 
• station  on  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Railroad,  39 
miles  E.N.E.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  611. 

GREEN  FI  ELD.  a township  of  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Wisconsin  River,  about  3 miles  S.E.  of  Baraboo.  Pop.  668. 

GREENFIELD,  a post-village  of  Olmstead  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  12  miles  E.  of  Rochester. 

GREENFIELD,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  134. 

GREENFIELD,  a township  of  Greenwood  co.,  Kansas. 
Pop.  75. 

GREEN  GARDEN,  a post-township  of  Will  co.,  Illinois, 
aoout  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  .J(jliet.  Pop.  933. 

GREEN  ISLE,  a township  of  Sibley  co.,  Minnesota,  Pop. 
274. 

GREEN  LAKE,  a county  in  the  central  pjirt  of  Wisconsin, 
has  an  area  of  about  360  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Fox  River,  and  also  drained  by  Grand  and  White  Rivers. 
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It  contains  two  lakes  named  Green  Lake  and  Pacawa,  each 
of  which  is  about  9 miles  long.  The  surface  is  undulating; 
the  soil  is  very  productive.  Capital,  Marquette,  or  Berlin. 
Pop.  12.6H3. 

GREEN  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Monongalia  co.,  Minne- 
sote,  about  105  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Saint  Paid. 

GREENLAND,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

GREENLAND,  a post-township  of  Ontonagon  co.,  Micld- 
gan,  about  9 miles  S.E.  of  Ontonagon.  Copper  is  found  in 
it.  Pop.  336. 

GREENLAND,  a post-office  of  Butte  co.,  California,  is  at 
the  village  of  Day  ton,  which  see. 

GREENLEAF,  a township  of  Meeker  co.,  Minnesota 
Pop.  99. 

GREEN  OAK,  a post-township  of  Livingston  co.,  Michi 
gan,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Ann  Arbor,  is  traversed  by  the 
Huron  River.  Pop.  940. 

GREENPARK,  a post-office  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

GREEN  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Pennsylvania 

GREENSBURG,  a township  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio.  Pop 
754. 

GREENSBURG,  a village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  about  11 
miles  N.  by  K.  of  Massillon 

GREENSBURG, asmall  post-village  and  township  of  Knox 
CO.,  Missouri,  10  miles  N.  of  Edina,  the  county-seat.  'Total 
population  719. 

GREENVILLE,  a township  of  Orange  co..  New  York, 
about  12  miles  W.  of  Goshen.  Pop.  1198. 

G REEN  VILLE,  a village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  about  6 miles 
W.  of  Massillon. 

GREENVILLE,  a beautiful  post-village  of  Montcalm  co., 
Michigan,  is  situated  on  a plain  and  on  Flat  River,  about 
28  miles  N.E.  of  Grand  Rapids.  It  contains  2 churches,  1 
bank,  1 newspaper  office,  1 union  school,  2 fiouring-mills.  3 
saw-mills,  1 woollen  factory,  1 foundry  with  a machine- 
shop,  &c.  Pop.  about  700. 

GREENVILLE,  a township  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
687. 

GREENVILLE,  a village  of  Greene  co.,  Nebraska.,  on  the 
Big  Blue  Rivcrt’,  about  84  miles  W. S.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

GREENWOOD,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Kansas,  has 
an  area  of  about  700  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Verdigris  River.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  pro- 
ductive. Capital,  Eureka.  Pop.  759. 

GREENWOOD,  a post-township  of  Columbia  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  10  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Bloomsburg.  Pop. 
1470. 

GREENWOOD,  a post-office  and  station  of  Abbeville 
district.  South  Carolina,  on  the  Greenville  and  Columbia 
Railroad,  85  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Columbia. 

GREENWOOD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Sebastian  co., 
Arkansas,  about  18  miles  S.E.  of  Fort  Smith. 

GREENWOOD,  a post-township  of  Oceana  co.,  Michigan, 
on  both  sides  of  White  River,  about  108  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Lansing.  Pop.  100. 

GREENWOOD,  a township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  583. 

GREENWOOD,  a post-village  and  township  of  McHenry 
CO.,  Illinois,  about  60  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  1048. 

GREENWOOD,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Vernon  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  442. 

GREENWOOD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hennepin 
CO.,  Minnesota,  on  the  Crow  River,  about  27  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Minneapolis.  Pop. 215. 

GREENWOOD,  a post-village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California, 
18  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Placerville.  Pop.  about  150. 

GREGG,  a township  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  995. 

GREGGSPORT,  a township  of  Oloe  co.,  Nebraska.  Pop- 
ulation 69. 

GRENADA,  a township  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kansas.  Poi).  253. 

GRIDLEY.  a post-township  and  station  of  McLean  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Toledo  Peoria  and  Warsaw  Railroad,  41 
miles  E.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  793. 

GRIER,  a townsliip  of  Warrick  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  735. 

GRIFFIN,  a post-village  of  Cherokee  co.,  'Texas,  about  17 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Busk. 

GRINNELL,a  thriving  post-village  of  Poweshiek  co.,Iowa, 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Bailroad  (which  is  opened 
to  this  point),  120  miles  W.  of  Davenport,  and  about  55  mile» 
E.  by  N.  of  Des  Moines.  It  is  situated  in  a rich  undu- 
lating prairie,  and  is  the  seat  of  Iowa  College,  formei  ly 
located  at  Davenport.  It  contains  2 or  3 churches,  1 bo<  k- 
store,  2 drug-stores,  and  several  dry-goods  and  hardwa.v- 
stores.  Pop.  from  800  to  1000. 

GRIZZLY  BEAR,  a post-office  of  Placer  co.,  California,  10 
miles  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

GRIZZIjY  FLA'T,  a post-village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Califor- 
nia, 20  miles  S.E.  of  Placerville.  It  has  3 or  more  storiw 
'Two  quartz-mills  were  in  operation  hei'e  in  I860 

GROSSE  POIN'TE,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Micniga»i. 
on  Lake  St.  Clair,  about  7 miles  N.E.  or  Detroit.  Pop 
2086. 

GROVE,  a township  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1106 

GROVE  CI'TY,  a post-village  of  'Tehama  co.,  California, 
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near  the  Sacramento  River,  22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Red  Bluff.  It 
has  1 store. 

GROVEL  AND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tazewell 
CO.,  Illinois.  The  village  is  about  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Peoria. 
Pop.  1371. 

GROVERTOWN,  a post-office  of  Stark  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Port  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  11  miles  W. 
N.W.  of  Plymouth. 

GROVETON,  a post-village  of  Prince  William  co.,  Virgi- 
nia, near  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  about  30  miles  W.  of 
Alexandria. 

GROW,  a township  of  Anoka  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
330. 

GRUNDY  CENTRE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Grundy  co., 
Iowa,  situated  in  a prairie  about  75  miles  N.E.  of  Des  Moines, 
GUADALUPE^  or  GUADALUPITA,  a village  of  Conejos 
CO.,  California,  about  115  miles  S.S.W.  of  Canon  City. 
GUALALA,  a post-village  of  Mendocino  co.,  California. 
GUILFORD,  or  GUILFORD  STATION,  a post-village  of 
Loudon  CO.,  Virginia,  on  the  Alexaudi'ia  and  Loudon  Rail- 
road, 11  miles  S.E.  of  Leesburg. 

GUILFORD,  Michigan.  See  Gilford. 

GUILFORD,  a post-township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois, 
about  6 miles  E.  of  Galena.  Fop.  1093. 

GUILFORD,  a post-village  of  Nodaway  co.,  Missouri,  on 
Platte  River  about  32  miles  N.  by  E.  of  St.  Joseph, 
GUILFORD,  or  GUILDFORD,  a post-village  of  Freeborn 
CO.,  Minnesota,  about  5 miles  W.  of  Austin. 


GUILFORD,  a township  of  IMonroe  co  , Iowa.  Pop.  701 

GUILFORD,  Wabasha  co.,  Minnesota.  See  Gilford. 

GUITARD,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Kansas,  “op 
280. 

GULIC,  a township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop 
509. 

GULLION’S  BAR,  a mining  place  of  Klamath  to.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Salmon  River,  about  8 miles  E.  by  S.  of  Orleaui 
Bar. 

GUNNISON,  or  FORT  GUNNISON,  a post-village  of  Sau 
Pete  CO.,  Utah,  15  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Mauti.  Population  said 
to  be  400. 

GUNNISON  RIVER.  Lake  co.,  Colorado,  rises  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  flows  northwestward  and  unites  with 
the  Bunkara  or  Blue  River,  to  form  the  Grand  River. 

GUSTAV  US,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Tennessee,  on  or 
near  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  about  60 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Knoxville. 

GUTHRIE,  a village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana,  on  a rail 
road  about  10  miles  N.  of  Bedford. 

GUTHRIE,  a township  of  Faribault  co.,  Minnesota.  Fop. 
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GUTHRIE  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Guthrie  co.,  Iowa, 
near  the  South  Fork  of  Racoon  River,  about  50  miles  W.by 
N.  of  Des  Moines. 

GWA'NEDD,  a post-township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  a station  on  the  North  Fenusylvania  Railroad 
18  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  1976. 
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H ADDON,  a township  of  Camden  co..  New  Jersey,  inter- 
sected by  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  con- 
taining the  village  of  Haddonfield.  Formed  in  1865. 

HADER,  a post-village  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
22  miles  S.W.  of  Red  Wing. 

HADLEY,  a post-town-sliip  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan,  about 
16  miles  S.E.  of  Flint.  Pop.  1351. 

HADLEY,  a village  and  township  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois, 
about  20  miles  E.  of  llannil)al,  Missouri.  Pop.  1262. 

HADLEY,  a station  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad, 
in  Richland  co.,  Illinois,  21  miles  W.  of  Vincennes. 

HAGAR,  or  HAGER,  a township  of  Berrien  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  Lake  Michigan.  Pop.  438. 

HAINES’  BLUF'F,  IV'arren  co.,  Mississippi,  is  on  or  near 
the  Ybizoo  River,  about  9 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Vicksburg. 

HAINESBURG,  a post-village  of  Warren  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Paulinskill,  about  11  miles  N of  Belvidere. 

HAINESPORT,  a small  post-village  of  Burlington  co.. 
New  Jersey,  on  the  S.  Branch  of  the  Rancocas  Creek,  7 
miles  S of  Burlington. 

H.4INESVILLE.  a post-village  of  Sussex  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, abcv'.r,  15  miles  N.  bv  W.  of  Newton. 

HAINESVILLE.  or  ilAYNESVlLLE,  a post-village  of 
Clinton  co.,  Missouri,  about  40  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

HALCOTT,  a township  of  Greene  co..  New  York.  Pop. 
604. 

H ALDAN  FI,  a post-office  of  Ogle  co..  Illinois,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  17  miles  S.  of  Freeport. 

HALE,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1133. 
HALE,  a township  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  570. 

HALE,  a township  of  McLeod  co.,  Minnesota,  Pop- 
ulation 83. 

HALF  MOON,  or  HALF  MOON  LAKE,  a township  of 
Eau  Claire  co.,  Wisconsin  Pop.  279. 

HALF  MOON  BAY,  or  SPANISHTOWN,  a post-village 
of  San  Mateo  co.,  California,  on  the  sea-coast,  about  25 
miles  by  land  S.  of  San  F'lancisco.  It  has  several  stores. 

HALL,  a county  in  the  Central  part  of  Nebraska,  has  an 
area  of  about  lOUO  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  the  Flatte  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Loup  Fork 
and  by  Frairie  Creek.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  valley  ot 
the  Platte  is  well  wooded,  and  is  said  to  abound  in  coal. 
Capital,  Grand  Island  City  (?)  Pop.  116. 

HALL,  a township  of  bureau  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  892. 
HALLOCK,  a post-township  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois,  15 
miles  N.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  1060. 

HALLSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Missouri, 
about  40  miles  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

HAMBURG,  a village  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
G miles  S.  of  Lock  Haven. 

HAMBURG,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Mississippi, 
about  20  miles  E.  of  Natchez. 

HAMBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Ashley  co.,  Arkan- 
ias,  about  75  miles  E.S  E.  of  Camden. 

HAMBURG,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  about  15  miles  S.  of  Savannah,  and  15 
miles  N E.  of  Corintli,  Mississippi. 

HAMBURG,  a village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  about  28  miles 
B.S.  E of  Columbus. 

HAMBURG,  a post-village  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio,  about  30 
ttjikf.  W.N.W.  of  Dayton. 

HAMBURG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Livingston 
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CO.,  Michigan,  about  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Fenton.  It  has  1 or 
2 mills.  Pop.  953. 

HAMBURG,  a post-village  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Missouri, on 
the  Missouri  River,  about  3^9  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

HAMBURG,  a post-office  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa,  about  11 
miles  S.  of  Sidney. 

HAMBURG,  a township  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
10  miles  S.E.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  756. 

H VMDEN,  a post-village  of  Vinton  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ma- 
rietta and  Cinc  innati  Railroad,  70  miles  W.S.M  . of  Marietta, 
and  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Chillicothe.  It  is  the  N.  terminus 
of  the  Portsmouth  Branch  Railroad. 

HAMILTON,  a new  county  in  tlie  Central  part  of  Texas 
Area  estimated  at  850  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Leon  River,  and  also  chained  by  Cowhouse  Creek.  Pop. 
489. 

HAMILTON,  a county  in  the  Central  part  of  Iowa,  has  ar 
area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Boone  River, 
and  drained  by  Skunk  River,  which  rises  within  it.  The 
surface  is  unclulaiing  and  the  soil  good.  Capital,  Webster 
City.  Pop.  1699. 

HAMILTON,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 

1102. 

HAMILTON,  a township  of  Gratiot  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  49. 

HAMILTON,  a village  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Saint 
Joseph  River,  about  14  miles  N.E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

HAMILTON, a village  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  W. 
Fork  of  White  River,  about  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Anderson. 

HAMILTON,  a uost-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  41  miles  above  Quincy,  about  2 miles 
E.  of  Keokuk,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and  South- 
ern Iowa  Railroad.  Po]!.  785. 

HAMILTON,  a post-village  of  Caldwell  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  50  miles  E.  of  St. 
Joseph. 

HAMILTON,  a township  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  750. 

HAMILTON,  a township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  234. 

HAMILTON,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa,  about  16 
miles  S.E.  of  Knoxville. 

HAMILTON,  a village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Mineral  Point. 

HAMILTON,  a small  village  of  Ozaukee  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  (jedar  Creek,  about  3 miles  W.  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ozaukee. 

HAMILTON,  a village  in  Hamilton  township,  Houston 
co.,  Minnesota,  on  Root  River  about  22  miles  S.of  Winona, 
and  20  miles  W.  by  S.  of  La  Cro.sse.  Pop.  of  township,  230. 

HAMILTON,  a village  of  Mower  co.,  Minnesota,  about  22 
miles  S.  of  Rochester. 

HAMILTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Butte  co., 
California,  on  the  Feather  River,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Oroville. 
Pop.  699. 

HAMILTON,  a village  of  Nebraska  near  the  line  between 
Otoe  and  Nemaha  counties,  about  12  miles  S.  by  AV.  of  Ne- 
braska City. 

HA.MILTON,  a post-village  of  Park  co , Colorado,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  South  Park,  8 
miles  E.  or  S.  of  the  summit  of  tho  main  Rocky  IMountaiu 
range,  and  about  100  miles  S.W.  of  Denver.  It  has  gold 
mines.  Pop.  about  100. 

HAMILTON,  a post-village  of  Iron  co.,  Utah,  abo\it  30 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Parovau. 
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HAMILTON  SQTTARt3,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co,,  New 
Jersey,  about  6 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Trenton.  It  has  2 or  3 
churclies. 

HAMLET,  a post  village  of  Chautauqua  co.,  New  York. 
Pop.  240. 

HAMLET,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Illinois,  about  18 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

H.A.M  UN,  a post-office  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

lUMLIN,  a township  of  Mason  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake 
Wichigan. 

11 A MLIN,  or  HAMLIN  CITY,  a post-village  of  Brown  co., 
tansas,  about  37  miles  N.AV.  of  Atchison,  and  5 or. 6 miles 
N.4V.  of  Hiawatha. 

HAMLIN  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Audubon  co.,  Iowa, 
about  70  miles  M.  of  Des  Moines. 

HAMMOND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Saint  Croix 
co.,  Wisconsin,  IG  miles  E.  of  Hudson.  Pop.  of  the  village, 
about  150 : of  the  township,  320. 

HAMMOND^S  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Tioga  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 

HAMMONTOV,  a post-village  of  Atlantic  co..  New  Jer- 
sej-,  on  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  30  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Camden. 

HA  MORTON,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  32  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Philadelphia. 

HAMPDEN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Coffey  co.,  Kansas, 
on  the  Neosho  River,  about  100  miles  S.S.W.  of  Leaven- 
worth. and  nearly  opposite  Burlington.  It  contains  a court- 
house, 2 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  2 steam  gi’ist  and 
saw-mills,  and  about  100  houses. 

HAMPSHIRE,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  low'a.  Pop.  796. 

HAMPTOX,  a township  of  Bay  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  Sa- 
ginaw River,  at  or  near  its  mouth.  Pop.  314. 

HAMPTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rock  Island 
co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  12  miles  above  Daven- 
port, Iowa.  Pop.  1898. 

HAMPTON,  a station  on  the  Chicago, Alton  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  in  Will  co.,  Illinois,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Joliet. 

HAMPTON,  a post-village  of  Platte  co.,  Mi.ssouri,  about 
14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Leavenworth  (Kansas),  and  50  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Lexington. 

HAMPTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Franklin  co.,  Iowa, 
«bout  90  miles  N.N.E.  of  Des  Moines,  and  42  miles  AV.  of 
Waverly. 

HAMPTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dakota  co., 
Minnesota,  about  11  miles  S.AV.  of  Hastings.  Pop.  475. 

HANCOCK,  a post-village  and  township  of  Houghton  co., 
Michigan.  The  village  is  about  1 mile  N.  of  Houghton,  the 
county-seat,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a river  or  inlet 
of  Lake  Superior.  Here  are  rich  copper  mines.  Total  pop- 
ulation. 1618. 

HANCOCK,  a township  of  Hancock  co  , Illinois.  Pop.  720. 

HANCOCK,  a post-townshij)  of  Waushara  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  12  miles  W.  by  N.  of  AVautoma.  Pop.  370. 

HANEY,  a township  of  Crawfoi’d  co.,  AVisconsin.  Pop. 
462. 

HANGING  GROVE,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  427. 

HANNA,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  418. 

HANNA  (or  HANNAH)  STATION,  a post-office  of  La- 
porto  CO.,  Indiana  on  the  Pittsbuig  Fort  AVayne  and  Chi- 
cago Railroad,  59  miles  S.E.  of  Chicago. 

HANOA'^ER,  a station  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 
Junction  Railroad,  in  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  about  7 miles  AV.  by 
N.  of  Hamilton. 

HANOA'ER,  a post-village  of  Licking  co..  Ohio,  near  the 
Ohio  Canal,  and  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Columbus  Railroad,  8 
miles  E.  of  Newark. 

IIANOVKR,  a post-township  of  .Tefferson  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  about  5 miles  below  Madison.  Pop.  1042. 

HANOVER,  a town.ship  of  Lake  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  849. 

HANOVER,  a village  of  Ohio  co.,  Indiana,  on  Laughery 
Creek,  about  4 miles  S.AA^  of  Aurora. 

IIANOA^  ER,  a post-village  and  township  of  .To  Daviess  co., 
Illinois.  The  village  is  on  Apple  River,  about  16  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Galena,  and  has  several  mills.  Total  population, 
969. 

HANOVER,  a township  of  Allornakee  co.,Iowa.  Pop.  355. 

nANOA’’ER.  a post-village  of  Rock  co..  AVisconsin,  on  the 
railroad  which  connects  Janesville  with  .Monroe,  7 miles 
S.W.  of  the  former. 

HANOAHIR,  a village  of  Mille  Lacs  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
40  miles  N.  of  Princeton. 

HANOVER  JUNCTION,  a post-office  of  York  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  Hanover  Branch  Railroad,  11  miles  S.  by  AV. 
of  York. 

HANOA'^ER  TOWN,  a small  village  of  Hanover  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  I’amunkey  River,  about  15  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Richmond. 

HANSFORD,  a village  of  Kanawha  co.,  AVest  Virginia,  on 
the  Kanawha  River,  about  18  miles  S.E.  of  Charleston. 

HANSONAHLLE,  a mining  village  of  Yuba  co.,  California, 
about  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Marysville.  It  had  2 or  3 qujirtz- 
mills  in  1859. 
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HAPPY  CAMP,  a post-village  of  Del  Norte  co.,  California, 
on  the  Klamath  River,  about  40  miles  above  Orleans  Bar. 

HAPPY  Camp,  a mining  village  of  Alturas  co.,  Idaho, 
on  Feather  River,  about  3 miles  from  Rocky  Bar.  Here  are 
placer  gold  mines. 

HARALSON,  a county  in  the  AV.N.AV.  part  of  Georgia, 
bordering  on  Alabama,  has  an  area  of  al>out  325  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Tallapoosa  River.  The  surface 
is  hilly  or  undulating.  Capital,  Buchanan.  Pop  3039. 

HA  RDEE  VI LLE,  a post-village  of  Beaufort  distri(d.  South 
Carolina,  on  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad,  20 
miles  N.  of  Savannah. 

HARDENBERG,  a village  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  79  miles  AV.  of  Cincinnati. 

HARDIN,  a new  county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Texas,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  800  square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Neches  River,  and  also  drained  by  Cyprus  Creek 
and  Pine  Island  Bayou.  Capital.  Hardin.  Pop.  1353. 

HARDIN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hardin  co.,  Texas, 
about  80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Houston. 

HARDIN,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio,  on  or  near 
the  Bellefontaine  Railroad,  5 miles  AV.  of  Sidney. 

HARDIN,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1258. 

HARDIN,  a post-village  of  Ray  co.,  Mi.ssouri.  about  9 
miles  E.  of  Richmond,  and  8 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lexington. 

HARDIN,  a post-village  on  the  line  between  Allornakee 
and  Clayton  counties,  Iowa,  about  66  miles  N.AV.  of  Du- 
buque. 

HARDIN,  a village  and  township  of  Hardin  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Iowa  River.  Pop.  737. 

HARDIN,  a township  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  312. 

H.\RDIN,  a township  of  Web.ster  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  189. 

HARDIN,  a precinct  of  Clackamas  co.,  Oregon.  Pop.  199 

HARDINGVILLE,  a post-village  of  Gloucester  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  the  AA'est  Jersey  Railroad,  24  miles  S.  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

HARDYVILLE,  a village  of  Mohave  co.,  Arizona,  on  the 
Colorado  River,  above  15U  miles  in  a direct  line  N.A\^  of 
Prescott.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  miners  of  the 
interior. 

H.A.KEAVOOD,  a post-village  of  Baltimore  co.,  Maryland, 
on  the  Fhiladelphia  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  14  miles  E.N.E 
of  Baltimore. 

HARLAN,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  102. 

HARLAN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Shelby  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  AA^  P’ork  of  the  Nishnabatona  River,  about  48  miles  N.E. 
of  Council  Bluffs. 

HARLEM,  a village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio,  about  27  miles 
AV.N.AV.  of  Steubenville. 

HARLEM,  a post-village  of  AVinnebago  co.,  Illinois,  in 
Harlem  township,  and  on  the  Kenosha  and  Rockford  Rail- 
road, 6 miles  N.E.  of  Rockford.  Pop.  of  townshi]),  871. 

HARLEM  JUNCTION,  a railroad  station  in  Cook  co.,  Il- 
linois, on  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Railroad,  9 miles  AV.  of 
Chicago. 

nA!tMONY,a  township  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Alleghany  River.  Pop.  413. 

HARAIONY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Clark  co., 
Ohio,  about  7 miles  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield.  The  township 
is  traversed  by  the  Spi’ingfield  and  Columbus  Railroad. 
Pop.  1929. 

IIAKMONY,  a post-village  of  Clay  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Terre  Hairte  and  Richmond  Railroad,  19  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Terre  Haute. 

HARAIONY,  a township  of  Posey  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
131.5. 

HARMONY,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  851. 

HARMONY,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
846. 

HARMONY,  a village  of  Pike  co.,  Missouri,  about  30 
miles  S.  of  Hannibal. 

HARMONY,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa,  about 
45  miles  AV.N  AV.  of  Burlington. 

HARMONY,  a post  village  and  township  of  Vernon  co., 
AVisconsin,  on  Bad  Axe  River,  about  10  miles  AV.  by  N.  of 
Viroqua.  Pop.  386. 

HARMONY,  a township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota,  bor- 
dering on  Iowa.  Pop.  440. 

HARAIONY,  a village  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minnesota,  5 or  8 
miles  S.  by  AV.  of  Minneapolis. 

HARAIONY,a  post-village  of  AVashingtonco.,  Utah, about 
40  miles  N.E.  of  8aint  George.  Pop.  about  200. 

HARNETT,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, has  an  area  estimated  at  675  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  also  drained  by  Lit- 
tle River.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  uneven ; the  soil  in  some 
parts  is  productive.  Capital,  Toomer.  Pop.  8039,  ol'  whom 
5455  were  free. 

HARNEY,  a post-village  of  Platte  co.,  Nebraska,  <i bout 
70  miles  AV.N.AV.  of  Omaha  City. 

HARP,  a township  of  Dewitt  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  74,3. 

HARPER,  a post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  B<1 
lefontaine  Railroad.  6 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bellefontiur.e, 

HARRINGTON,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Deh  wa  » 
the  Peninsular  Railroad,  16  miles  S.  of  Dover. 
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HARRINGTON,  a small  village  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wis- 
consin, 10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Manitowoc. 

HARRIS,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  90S. 

HARRIS,  a township  of  Marquette  co.,  Wisconsin,  con- 
hiins  Harri.svii.le.  which  see.  Pop.  493. 

HARRISBURG,  a village  of  Cabarrus  co..  North  Carolina, 
on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Charlotte. 

HARRISBURG,  a post-village  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Missisippi, 
about  37  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Aberdeen. 

HARRISBURG,  a village  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio,  about  10 
uiiles  N.W.  of  Gallipolis. 

HARRISBURG,  a village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  about  11 
miles  N.E.  of  Canton. 

HARRISBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Saline  co., 
Illinois  about  65  miles  N.E.  of  Cairo. 

HARRISBURG,  a township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa.  Pop, 
1140. 

HARRISBURG,  a village  of  Pierce  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Lake  Pepin,  near  the  mouth  of  Rush  River,  about  12  miles 
E.  of  Red  IMng. 

HARRISBURG,  a small  village  in  Troy  township,  in  the 
S.  part  of  Sauk  co.,  Wi.sconsin. 

HARRISBURG,  a post-village  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  tiie  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  13 
miles  above  Minneapolis.  It  has  a steam  saw-mill. 

HARRISBURG,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon,  on  the 
Willamette  River,  27  miles  S.  of  Albany.  It  has  3 stores, 
an  academy,  &c.  Pop.  in  1864  about  150, 

HARRISBURG,  a post-village  of  Iron  co.,  Utah,  about  14 
miles  N.  of  St.  George. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Gloucester  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  16  miles  S.  of  Philadelphia,  contains  Mullica  Hill. 
Pop.  2544. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Great  Miami  River,  just  above  Dayton.  Pop  2477. 

HARRISON,  a village  of  Portage  co..  Ohio,  on  the  Cuya- 
hoga River,  about  33  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

IIARRISON,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  895. 

HA  PRISON,  a post-township  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana, 
jibout  48  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  1143. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Dubois  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 

272. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana,  con- 
tains Corydon,  the  county-seat.  Total  population  2992. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1705 

HARRISON,  a village  or  station  of  Crawford  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  South  West  Branch  Railroad,  31  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Rolla. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Adair  co  , Iowa.  Pop.  138. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  416. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Lee  co  , Iowa.  Pop.  978. 

HARRISON,  a post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
left  (N.E.)  bank  of  the  Iowa  River,  2 or  3 miles  N.E.  of 
Wapello,  and  4 miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Mahaska  co.,Iowa.  Pop. 958. 

HARRISON,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Calumet  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  Winnebago  Lake.  Pop.  813. 

HARRISON,  a township  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  5 
miles  W.  of  Platteville.  Pop.  963. 

HARRISON,  a post-village  of  Monongalia  co.,  Minne- 
sota, about  20  miles  W.  of  Forest  City. 

HARRISON’S  LANDING,  Charles  City  co.,  Virginia,  is 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  James  River,  about  5 miles  below 
City  Point.  The  Union  army  retreated  to  this  point  after 
ihe  battles  of  the  seven  days,  near  Richmond,  July  1, 
1862. 

IIARRISVILLE,  or  HARRISONVILLE,  a post-village 
and  township  of  Alcona  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake  Huron, 
about  90  miles  N N.E.  of  Bay  City.  Pop.  185. 

IIARRISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Bellefontaine  Railway  Line,  4 miles  W.  of  Union 
City. 

IIARRISVILLE.  a post-village  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  Montello  Liver,  8 miles  N.W.  of  Montello.  It 
has  an  excellent  water-power. 

HARRODSBURG,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  12  miles  S.  of 
Bloomington. 

HART,  a new  county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Georgia,  bor- 
dering on  South  Carolina,  has  an  area  estimated  at  3.30 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Savannah 
River.  The  surface  is  uneven,  or  hilly.  Capital,  Hartwell. 
Pop.  6137. 

HARTFORD,  or  HARTFORD  CITY,  a post-village  of 
Mason  co..  West  Virginia.  Pop.  915. 

HARTFORD,  a village  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio,  about  11  miles 
W.  of  Lima. 

HARTFORD,  a post-township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Michigan, 
about  14  miles  W.  of  Paw  Paw.  Pop.  1073. 

IlAliHf  ORD,  a village  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana,  about  13 
miles  N.W.  of  LeavenwortJ 

HARTFORD,  a village  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Evans- 
villo  auu  Crawfordsville  Railroad,  11  miles  S.  of  Terre 
Haute. 

HARTFORD,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Missouri,  situ- 
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ated  on  an  affluent  of  Chariton  River,  about  100  miles  in 
direct  line  N.  of  Booneville. 

HARTFORD,  a township  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  278. 

HARTFORD,  a post-office  or  village  of  Warren  cu.,  Iowa, 
about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

HARTFORD,  a village  of  Sibley  co.,  Minnesota,  about  10 
miles  W.  S.W.  of  Henderson. 

HARTFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lyon  cc , 
Kansas,  on  or  near  the  N eosho  River,  about  13  miles  S.M 
of  Emporia.  Pop.  186. 

HARTLAND,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  uea* 
Moose  Pond,  about  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Waterville. 

HARTLAND,  a post-village  and  township  of  McHenry 
CO.,  Illinois,  about  55  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  978. 

HARTLAND,  a post-township  of  Worth  co.,  Iowa,  bor- 
dering on  Minnesota.  Pop.  208. 

HARTLAND,  a township  of  Pierce  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop. 
158. 

HARTLAND,  a township  of  Shawana  co.,  Wisconsin, 
Pop.  21. 

HARTLAND,  a township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minnesota, 
Pop.  154. 

HARTSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Pennsjd- 
vania,  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Erie  Canal,  about  15  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Meadville. 

HARTWELL,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hart  co.,  Georgia, 
about  50  miles  N.E.  of  Athens. 

H ARTWOOD,  a post-office  of  Stafford  co.,  Virginia,  about 
65  miles  N.  of  Richmond. 

HARVARD,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co..  New  York, 
on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Delaware  River,  about  21  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Delhi. 

HARVARD,  a post-village  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 
with  the  Kenosha  and  Rockford  Railroad,  63  miles  N.W.  of 
Chicago,  and  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rockford. 

HARVEY,  a village  of  Hardy  co..  West  Virginia,  about 
48  miles  S W.  of  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

HARVEY,  a post-village  of  Marquette  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Superior,  4 or  5 miles  S.E.  of  Marquette. 

HARWICH,  a village  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa,  about  9 
miles  W.  of  Delhi. 

HASBROUCK.  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York, 
on  Neversink  River,  about  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  .^^onticello. 

Haskell,  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Texas.  It 
is  drained  by  a branch  of  the  Brazos  River,  and  by  Paint 
and  Miller’s  Creeks.  The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  in- 
formation respecting  this  county. 

HASKELL,  a post-office  of  Laporte  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  17  miles  S.of 
Michigan  City. 

HASSAN,  a village  and  township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Min- 
nesota, on  the  right  bank  of  Crow  River,  about  25  miles 
N.W.  of  St.  Anthony.  Pop.  276. 

HASTINGS,  a flourishing  post-town,  capital  of  Dakota 
CO.,  Minnesota,  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  about  25  miles  below  St.  Paul,  and  3 or  4 miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croi.x  River.  It  has  1 national  bank, 
2 other  banks,  4 churches,  and  an  institution  called  the 
Hastings  University;  also  2 large  stone  flouring-mills,  5 
steam  saw-mills,  6 large  warehouses  for  grain,  1 manufac- 
tory of  furniture,  and  1 of  fanning-mills.  Two  newspapers 
are  published  here.  The  Vermilion  River  affords  a good 
water-power  1 mile  from  this  town,  where  it  falls  about  80 
feet.  It  is  stated  that  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  were 
shipped  here  in  1864.  Pop.  in  1860, 1653;  in  1865,  about  3000. 

HATFIELD,  a post- village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Hatfield  township  on  the  North  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  25  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  of  township 
1310. 

HAUBSTADT,  a post-village  of  Gibson  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad,  about  18  miles 
N.  of  Evansville. 

HAVANA,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Texas,  about  32 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Jefferson. 

HAVANA,  a post-village  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  San- 
dusky Mansfield  and  Newark  Railroad,  23  miles  S.  of 
Sandusky. 

HAVANA,  a village  of  Greene  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Racoon 
River,  about  37  miles  S.S.W.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

HAVELOCK,  a village  of  Craven  co..  North  Carolina,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad,  17  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Newbern. 

HAW  CREEK,  a township  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop. 1537. 

H.4W  CREEK,  a township  of  Knox  co..  Illinois.  Pop.  839. 

HAWKINS’  B.4R,  a mining  camp  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  Tuolumne  River,  15  miles  S.  cf  Sonora. 

HAW  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Alamance  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  Haw  River,  where  it  is  (Tossed  by  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad,  56  miles  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

HAYFORK,  a post-village  of  Trinity  co.,  California,  26 
miles  S.W.  of  Weiiverville. 

IIAYMOND,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana, 
about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Brookville 
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HAYTON,  a small  village  of  Calumet  co.,  Wisconsin,  4 or 
5 miles  E.  by  S.  of  Chilton. 

HAYWARD,  a township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  115. 

HAYWOOD,  sometimes  called  HAYWARD,  and  formerly 
SAN  LORENZO,  a iwst-village  of  Alameda  co  , California, 
is  about  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  San  Francisco,  and  6 miles  S.  by 
E.  of  San  Leandro.  It  is  on  San  Lorenzo  Creek.  Large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  barley  are  shipped  here.  It  con- 
tains 1 church  and  1 school.  Pop.  of  the  vicinity  about  700. 

HAZKL  GREKN,  a post-township  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa, 
about  7 miles  S.W.  of  Delhi.  Pop  293. 

II AZ  ELTON,  a post-office  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa,  about 
10  miles  N.  of  Independence. 

IIAZELTON,  a post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Nebraska,  on 
the  Little  Papillon  River,  10  or  11  miles  S.W.  of  Omaha. 

HAZELWOOD,  or  HAZLEWOOD,  a post-village  of  Rice 
CO.,  IMinnesota,  about  16  miles  N.of  Faribault. 

HAZLEHUKST,  a post-village  of  Copiah  co.,  Mississippi, 
on  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad,  about  40  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  .Jackson. 

HAZLETON,  a post-township  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michi- 
gan, about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  350. 

HAZLETON,  a post-village  of  Gibson  co.,  Indiana,  on 
White  River,  and  on  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Rail- 
road, 13  miles  S.  of  Vincennes. 

HAZLEWOOD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Webster 
CO..  Missouri,  about  22  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Springfield.  Free 
population,  993. 

HAZLEWOOD,  a village  of  Minnesota,  on  the  Minnesota 
River,  about  70  miles  W.  of  Glencoe. 

IlEALDSBURG,  a post-village  of  Sonoma  co.,  California, 
near  the  Russian  River,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Santa  Rosa.  It 
has  several  churches  and  stores,  and  1 flour-mill.  Pop.  600. 

HEART  S CONTENT,  or  HEART  S CONTENT  COVE,  a 
small  bay  or  cove  projecting  from  the  E.  side  of  Trinity  Bay, 
in  Newfoundland.  Lat.  47'^  50'  N.,  Ion.  53°  20'  W.  It  is  the 
contemplated  western  terminus  of  the  Atlantic  cable. 

HEATH,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
214. 

HEATH,  a township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  382. 

HEATHVILLE,  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Red  Bank  Creek,  about  8 miles  S.W.  of  Brookville. 

IIEBER  or  HEBER  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wa- 
satch co  , Utah,  45  miles  S.E.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

HEBRON,  a post-village  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana,  about  14 
miles  S.W.  of  Valparaiso. 

HEBRON,  a post-village  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Kenosha  and  Rockford  Railroad  39  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rock- 
ford. Pop.  of  Hebron  township  900. 

HEBRgN,  a post-village  of  Adair  co.,  Iowa,  about  45 
miles  S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

HEBRON,  a post-village  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Minnesota  River,  about  14  miles  S.W. 
of  St.  Peter. 

HEGINS,  a post-township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1102. 

HELEN,  a township  of  McLeod  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  190. 

HELENA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Karnes  co.,  Texas,  on 
the  San  Antonio  River,  about  56  miles  S.E.  of  San  Antonio. 
Pop.  165. 

HELENA,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co..  Nebraska. 

HELENA,  a post-office  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa. 

HELEN. \,  a post-village  and  township  of  Scott  co.,  Min- 
nesota, about  15  miles  S.  of  Shakopee.  Pop.  104. 

HELL  GATE  RONDE,  a Aillage  of  Montana  Territory, 
on  Hell  Gate  River  at  or  near  its  mouth,  about  170  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Virginia  City. 

HEMATITE,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  36  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  St.  Louis. 

HEMLOCK,  a post-township  of  Wood  co.,  Wisconsin,  10 
miles  W.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  119. 

HEMPFIELD,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 777. 

HEMl’STEAD,  a post-village  of  Austin  co.,  Texas,  on  the 
Texas  Central  Railroad,  about  50  miles  W.N.W.  f>f  Houston. 

HEMPSTEAD,  a village  of  Merced  co.,  California,  on  the 
Merced  River,  about  5 miles  above  Snelling. 

HENDERSON,  a post-village  and  townsliip  of  Knox  co., 
Illinois,  about  7 miles  .\.  of  Gale.sburg.  Pop.  1119. 

HENDERSON,  a post-village,  a capital  of  ."ibley  co.,  Min- 
nesota, situated  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  Minnesota 
River,  about  55  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Paul  and  18  miles  below  St. 
I'eter.  It  contains  a court-house  and  several  churches. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  in  high  water.  Pop. 
of  Henderson  township  in  1860,  878. 

HENLY,  a post-village  of  Siskiyou  co.,  California,  on  the 
Klannith  River,  21  miles  N.  of  Yreka.  Pop.  in  1864  about 
150. 

HENNEPIN,  a village  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minnesota,  near 
the  Minne.sota  River,  about  22  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Paul. 

HENRIETTA,  a post-township  of  Richland  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, about  12  miles  N.  of  Richland  Centre.  Pop.  431. 

HENRIQUITA,  California.  See  ENRiquET-t. 
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HENRY,  a village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota,  about  9 
miles  S.E.  of  Preston. 

HENRY  STATION,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Tennessee 
on  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  9 miles  S.S.W.  of 
Paris. 

HENIIYSVILLE.  or  HENRYVILLE,  a post-village  of 
Monroe  co , Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad,  8 miles  N.  of  Stroudsburg,  and  45 
miles  S.E.  of  Scranton. 

HENRYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Riley  co.,  Kansas,  on 
the  Big  Blue  River,  about  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Manhattan. 

HEPBURN,  a village  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania.,  in 
Hepburn  township,  and  on  the  Northern  Central  Railroad, 
about  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Williamsport. 

HERBERT,  a post-village  of  Kemper  co.,  Mississippi, 
about  90  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

HERMAN,  a township  of  Shebo3'gan  co.,  Wisconsin,  5 
miles  W.  of  Lake  Michigan.  Pop.  1928. 

HERMITAGE,  a post-office  of  Mendocino  co.,  California, 
24  miles  S.W.  of  Ukiah. 

HERMON  POND,  a post-village  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  10  miles  W.  of  Bangor. 

HERNANDO,  a county  of  Florida,  in  the  IV.  part  of 
the  peninsula,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area  esti- 
mated at  2000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and 
N.  by  the  Withlacoochee  River.  The  surface  is  level.  Capi- 
tal, Bayport.  Pop.  estimated  at  12(  0. 

HERNDON,  a post-oliice  of  Northumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

HERNDON,  a post-village  of  Fairfax  co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  Alexandria  Loudon  and  Hampshire  Railroad,  23  miles 
N.W.  of  Alexandria. 

HERNDON,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Illinois, 
about  31  miles  S.  of  Springfield. 

HERSEYVILLE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,Wisconsin, 
on  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Railroad,  4 miles  W.  of 
Sparta. 

HERSMAN,  a post-office  of  Brown  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Quincy  and  Toledo  Railroad,  42  miles  E.  of  Quincy. 

HESPER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Winneshiek  co.. 
Iowa.  The  village  is  14  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Decorah.  Pop.  729. 

HESTER,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Missouri,  10  miles 
N.  of  Palmyra,  and  7 or  8 miles  W.  by  S.  of  Quincy,  Illinois. 

HESTON VILLE,  a suburb  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  1 mile  W.  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  about 
A]4  miles  from  the  State  House. 

IlETII,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Pop.  1590. 

HEYIVORTH,  a post-office  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  12  miles  S.  of  Bloomington. 

IIIAW ASSEE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Towne  co.,  Geor- 
gia, on  the  Iliawassee  River,  85  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Athens. 

HIAWA'THA,  hi'-a-waw'tlia,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Brown  co.,  Kansas,  40  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Saint  .Joseith,  Mis- 
souri, and  about  18  miles  from  the  Missouri  River,  at  Iowa 
Point.  It  contains  a hotel  and  several  stores,  and  is  im- 
proving. Pop.  .about  300. 

HICKORY,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  954. 

HICKORY,  a township  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  465. 

HICKORY  GROVE,  a township  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
1003. 

HICKORY  GROVE,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Grant 
CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  590. 

HICKSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Sacramento  co.,  Califor- 
nia, 20  miles  S.E.  of  Sacramento. 

HIDALGO,  a new  county  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Texas, 
bordering  on  Mexico,  has  an  area  of  about  2300  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Rio  Grande.  Capi- 
tal, Edinburgh.  Pop.  1192. 

HIGH  FOREST,  a post-township  of  Olmstead  co.,  Minne- 
sota 6 miles  S.  of  Bochester.  Pop.  598. 

HIGH  HILL,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  72  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Louis, 

HIGHLAND,  a township  of  Sullivan  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Delaware  River  and  Erie  Railroad.  Pop.  993. 

HIGHLAND,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  42  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  1()94. 

H IG 1 1 L A N D,  a i)ost-vil  lage  of  Tishemiugo  co.,  Mississippi, 
about  32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Corinth. 

HIGHLAND,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1988. 

HIGHLAND,  a post-township  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  about 
5 miles  W.  of  El  Kader.  Poj).  476. 

HIGHLAND,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  235. 

HIGHLAND,  a township  of  Wapello  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  526. 

HIGHLAND,  a township  of  Washington  CO.  Iowa.  Pop. 
375. 

HIGHLAND,  a township  of  Winneshiek  CO.  Iowa.  Pop. 
568. 

HIGHLAND,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  IHinois,  about 
34  miles  E.  by  N.of  St.  Louis. 

HIGHLAND,  a post-village  of  Fillmore  co , Minnesota, 
about  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Winona. 
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HIGH  LAND,  a village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
17  miles  W.N.W.  of  Du  laith. 

HIGHLAND,  a post-village  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kansas,  25 
niles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Joseph,  Mis.sonri,  and  5 miles  S.W.  of 
the  Missouri  River.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a high 
prairie.  It  contains  1 church,  and  a high  scdiool,  called  the 
Highland  Academy,  with  an  endowment  of  about  .$15,0U0. 
t D]).  about  200. 

HIGHLAND  PARK,  a post-village  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
Railroad,  24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

HIGH  POINT,  a post-office  of  Guilford  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Lex- 
ington. 

HIGH  POINT,  a post-village  of  Moniteau  co.,  Missouri, 
about  28  miles  W.S.M'.  of  Jefferson  City. 

HIGH  POINT,  a township  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 650. 

IIIKA,  a i)ost-village  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wisconsin,  15 
miles  N.W.  of  Manitowoc. 

HIL'LEGASS',  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  20  miles  S.  of  Allentown. 

HILLIARD,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co  , Ohio,  on  the 
Columbus  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

HILLSBORO,  a village  of  Wayne  co.,  Indiana,  about  11 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Richmond. 

HILLSBORO’,  a post-village  and  township  of  Vernon  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  33  miles  W.N.W.  of  Baraboo.  Pop.  535. 

HILLSBORO,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Wash- 
ington CO.,  Oregon,  on  the  Tualatin  River,  18  miles  W.  of 
Portland.  It  has  1 church,  2 hotels  and  3 stores.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a fertile  and  undulating  district.  It  is  stated  that 
over  400,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  raised  in  this  county  in 
1864.  Pop.  about  200. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hill  co.,Texas, 
about  140  miles  N.N.E.  of  Austin  City.  Pop.  236. 

HILLSDALE,  a post-office  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

HILLSDALE,  atownship  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
6 miles  W.  of  Winona.  Pop.  194. 

HILL  SIDE,  a po.st-village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Central  Railroad,  19  miles  E.N.E.  of  Greens- 
burg. 

HILO,  a post-village  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minnesota,  near  the 
Minnesota  River,  about  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Saint  Peter. 

HILTON,  a township  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  200. 

HIL'i'ON  HEAD,  South  Carolina,  an  island  forming  part 
of  Beaufort  District,  at  the  mouth  of  Broad  River.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Port  Royal  Entrance,  and  on  the  S. 
E.  by  the  Atlantic.  Length,  about  15  miles.  On  the  N.E. 
shore  is  a military  post.  Here  occurred  an  important  naval 
action  in  1862. 

HILTONS,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tennessee,  on  the 
Holston  River,  about  100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Knoxville. 

HINTON,  a post-township  of  Mecosta  co.,  Michigan,  about 
24  miles  N.  of  Greenville.  Pop  155. 

HIXTON,  a post-township  of  Jackson  co.,  Wisconsin, 
abut  40  miles  N by  E.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  397. 

HOCK  FARM,  a large  vineyard  in  Sutter  co.,  Calilornia, 
on  the  Sacramento  River,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Maiysville. 
Wine  of  high  reputation  is  made  here. 

HOCKINGPORT.  or  TROY,  a post-village  of  Athens  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hocking,  about 
27  miles  below  Marietta. 

HOCKLEY,  a post-village  of  Harris  co.,  Texas,  on  the 
Texas  Central  Railroad,  about  40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Houston. 

HOG  AM,  Idaho ; see  Pioneer  City. 

HOGAN,  a township  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1026. 

HOGAN,  a village  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana,  about  18  miles 
N.W.  of  Aurora. 

HOGIIEM,  a mining  camp,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Eagle  Creek, 
Oregon. 

HOKAII,  a post-village  of  Houston  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Hokah,  or  Root  River,  about  7 miles  S.W.  of  La  Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

IIOK'ENDAU'QUA,  a post-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Lehigh  River,  1 mile 
above  Catasampia,  and  4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Allentown.  Here 
are  several  very  large  blast  furnaces.  It  is  stated  that  one 
stack  [iroduced  here  362  tons  of  pig  iron  in  a week.  Pop. 
1000.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  passes  through  it. 

IIOLCOLMB  VALLEY,  a village  and  valley  of  San  Ber- 
nardino CO.,  California,  about  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sau  Ber- 
nardino. 

HOLDEN,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Pacihc  Railroad,  about  36  miles  S.  of  Lexington,  and  48 
miles  S.E.  of  Kansas  City. 

IIOLDEN,a  township  of  Goodhue  co.,Minnesota.  Pop.  633. 

HOLLAN D,  a post-village  of  Dubois  co.,  Indiana,  about  38 
miles  N.E.  of  Evansville. 

HOLLAND,  a post-township  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois,  about 
SO  miles  N.E.  of  Vandalia.  Pop.  818. 

HOLLAND,  a post-township  of  Brown  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Fox  River,  about  12  miles  E.  of  Appleton.  Pop.  650. 

HOLLAND,  a township  of  La  Crosse  co.,  M isconsin,  on 
Black  River.  3 or  4 miles  from  the  Mississippi.  Pop.  615. 
2224 
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HOLLAND,  a township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Sheboyga/t 
co.,  Wisconsin,  within  a mile  of  Lake  Michigan.  Pop 
2233. 

HOLLIS,  a village  and  township  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois 
The  township  is  on  the  Illinois  River,  about  6 miles  below 
Peoria.  Pop  716 

HOLLISTERVILLE,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania. 

HOLLY,  a post-village  of  Holly  Township,  Ozkland  co. 
Michigan,  situated  on  the  Deti’oit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad, 
47  miles  N.W.  of  Detroit.  It  is  the  South  terminus  of  the 
Flint  and  Holly  Railroad,  17  miles  long.  Pop.  of  Holly 
township,  1062. 

HOLLYWOOD,  a township  of  Carver  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  166. 

HOLMDELL,  or  HOLMDEL,  a post-village  and  township 
of  Monmouth  co.,  New  Jersey,  about  35  miles  E.N.E.  ot 
Trenton.  Pop.  1334. 

HOLMES,  a township  of  Michilimackinac  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  1293. 

HOLMES,  a station  on  the  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad,  in  Boone  co.,  Indiana,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

HOLMES  CITY,  a village  of  Douglas  co.,  Minnesota,  abom 
11  miles  S.W.  of  Alexandria. 

HOLMES  VILLE,  a village  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio,  about  48 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

HOLSTEIN,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Missouri,  on  or 
near  the  Missouri  River,  about  50  miles  in  a direct  line  W. 
of  St.  Louis. 

HOLT,  a po.st-office  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

HOLT,  a post-office  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa,  about  13  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Bedford. 

HOLTON,  a post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana,  58  miles 
by  railroad  W.  of  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 

HOLTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jackson  co.,  Kansai'. 
30  miles  N.  of  Topeka,  and  35  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Atchison 
It  contains  a stone  jail,  3 dry-goods  stores,  1 steam  flouring 
mill,  and  about  40  houses.  Pop.  in  1860,  154. 

IIOLTSBIJRG,  a post-village  of  Davidson  co..  North  Cat 
olina.  near  the  Yadkin  River,  and  on  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Salisbury. 

HOME,  a township  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  185. 

HOMER,  a post-village  of  Banks  co.,  Georgia,  about  3C 
miles  N.  of  At'.iens. 

HOMER,  a postwillage  of  Angelina  co.,  Texas,  about  60 
miles  S.  of  Henderson,  and  220  E.N.E.  of  Austin. 

HOMER,  a post-village  of  Ilomer  township,  Calhoun  co., 
Michigan,  about  13  miles  S.E.  of  Marshall. 

HOMER,  a post-village  of  Champaign  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Great  Western  Itailroad,  93  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

HOMER,  a township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  172. 

HOMER,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Iowa,  about  2C 
miles  S.E.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

HOMER,  a post-village  of  Homer  township,  Winona  co., 
Minnesota,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  5 or  6 miles  below  Wi- 
nona. Pop.  96. 

HOMEWOOD,  a post-village  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Newcastle  and  Beaver  Valley  Rap 
road  with  the  Pittsburg  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroaa, 
35  miles  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

HONCUT,  a post-village  of  California,  about  16  miles  N 
of  Marysville. 

HON  E Y CREEK,  a township  of  White  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
370. 

HONEY  CREEK,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 

1201. 

HONEY  CREEK,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  loAva.  Pop. 
889. 

HONEY  CREEK,  a township  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  592 

HONEY  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Fannin  co.,  Texas, 
about  16  miles  E.  of  Bonham.  Free  population,  284. 

HONEY  LAKE,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Lassen  co..  California, 
is  in  a fertile  valley  of  the  same  name,  and  in  a high  plateau 
between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  a branch  of  that  range.  It 
is  about  25  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide.  It  has  no  outlet. 
It  is  said  that  this  lake  was  dried  up  in  18G0. 

HONEY  LAKE,  a township  of  hassen  co.,  California,  on 
a lake  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  476. 

HOOD  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Wasco  co.,  Oregon, 
flows  northward  and  enters  the  Columbia  River  about  25 
miles  W.  of  Dalles  City. 

HOOD  RIVER,  a post-office  of  Wasco  co.,  Oregon,  on  tht 
Columbia  River,  25  miles  W.  of  Dalles  City. 

HOOD’S  CHANNEL,  or  CANAL,  Washington  Territory 
is  a narrow  inlet,  which  exteirds  southwestwai’d  from  Ad- 
miralty Inlet.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  Kitsaj)  couirty, 
and  on  the  N.W.  by  Jefferson  and  Sawamish  counties 
Average  width,  2 or  .3  miles. 

HOOPF.R  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  Klamath  co.,  Califor 
nia,  30  miles  S.  of  Orleans  Bar.  It  is  on  or  near  the  Trinity 
River,  and  in  a valley  of  its  own  name. 

HOPE,  a township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1022 

HOPEDALE,  a post-township  of  Tazewell  co.,  Illinois, 
about  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  719 
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HOPEFTELD,  a post-village  of  Crittenden  co.,  Arkansas, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Memidiis.  Pop.  154. 

HoPEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa,  about  50 
mile.s  8.S.\V.  of  Des  Moines. 

HOPEWELL,  a township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  1005. 

HOPEWELL,  a post-village  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana, 
about  20  miles  N.W.of  Madison. 

HOPEWELL,  a township  of  Mai'shall  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
667. 

HOPEWEI.L,  a post-village  of  Mississippi  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  14  miles  S.E.  of  Charleston. 

HOPEWELL,  a post-village  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
N.  Skunk  River,  about  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Oskaloosa. 

HOPKINS,  a post-township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan, 
about  24  Julies  of  Gi'and  Rapids.  Pop.  587. 

IIO'QUATTON,  or  HO'QUATON,  a village  of  Tillamook 
co.,  Oregon,  on  Tillamook  Bay,  near  the  sea,  50  miles  S.  of 
Astoria.  It  has  1 store. 

IIO'QUIUM  RIVER,  a short  but  deep  stream  of  Clieha- 
lis  co.,  Washington  'I'eri'itoi’y,  flows  southwestward,  and 
enters  Gi'ay’s  Ilai-bor,  about  6 miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Chehalis. 

HORICON,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis- 
consin. situated  on  Rock  River,  at  the  S.  e.xtreniity  or  out- 
let of  Iloricon  Lake,  50  miles  N.W.of  Milwaukee,  and  46 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Madison.  The  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad  connects  here  with  the  Milwaukee  and  Iloricon 
Railroad.  It  has  an  excellent  water-pnwer,  and  contains  4 
churches,  1 large  public  school,  2 flouring-mills,  2 foun- 
dries, 1 sash  and  blind  factory,  1 chair  factory,  &c.  Pop.  in 
1865,  about  1800. 

HORICON  LAKE,  formerly  called  Winnebago  Marsh,  is 
in  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin.  Rock  River  enters  it  from  the 
East  and  flows  out  at  the  S.  exti’emity.  Its  length  N.  and 
S.is  about  14  miles,  and  its  width  about  6 miles. 

HORNITOS,  hor-nee'toce,  a post-village  of  Mariposa  co., 
California,  is  situated  in  a hilly  country,  78  miles  S.E.  of 
Stockton,  and  IS  miles  N.N.W.  of  Maripo.sa.  It  contains 
numerous  stores,  and  is  supported  chiefly  by  operations  in 
quartz-mines  of  gold,  and  by  trade  with  miners;  3 quartz- 
mills  are  in  operation  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  600. 

HORSETOWN,  a post-village  of  Shasta  co.,  California,  on 
Clear  Creek,  8 miles  S.  of  Shasta.  It  has  several  stores. 
Pop.  in  1864,  about  450. 

HORTON,  a post-village  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa,  about  14 
miles  \.  of  Waverly. 

HORTONIA,  a township  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
hotii  sides  of  IVolf  River,  contains  Hortonville,  which  see. 
Pop.  649. 

HORTONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Outagamie  co,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  or  near  Wolf  River,  about  16  miles  W N.W.  of  Ap- 
pleton. It  has  1 church  and  3 mills.  Pop.  100. 

HOUGHTON,  ho'ton,  a post-village,  capital  of  Houghton 
co.,  Michigan,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  a river  or 
inlet,  which  communicates  with  Keweenaw  Bay.  It  is 
about  46  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ontonagon.  Lat.  47°S'N.;  Ion. 
88°  40'  W It  contains  a court-house,  3 churches,  1 news- 
paper ottiv-e,  1 national  bank,  &c.  Here  are  productive  cop- 
per mines  P<  p.  in  1860.  2145. 

HOUS  I'ON,  !i  county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Min- 
nesota, bordei  wig  on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  about  570  square 
miles.  It  is  b.iundcd  on  the  E.  by  the  Mississippi  Rivei', 
which  separates  it  from  Wisconsin,  intersected  by  Root 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Houston  River.  The  surface  is 
undulating:  the  soil  rests  on  magnesian  limestone,  and  is 
very  fertile.  'J’he  greater  part  of  this  county  is  or  was 
covered  with  forests,  the  prairie  laud  being  estimated  at 
100  squai-e  miles.  It  is  intersectial  by  the  Koot  River  Val- 
ley Railroad  (unfinished).  Cajiital,  Caledonia.  Pop.  6645. 

HOUSTON,  a post-village  of  Suwannee  co..  Florida,  on  the 
Florida  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Central  Itailroad,  78  miles  W.  of 
Jacksonville. 

Hi  lUSTO  V.  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Bel- 
lefontaine  Railroad,  10  miles  W.  of  Sidney. 

HOUSTON,  or  HUESTON,  a post-village  of  Bourbon  co., 
Kentucky,  on  the  Centi-al  Railroad.  4 miles  S W.  of  Paris. 

HOUSTON,  a post-township  of  Houston  co.,  Minne.sota, 
on  Root  River,  about  14  miles  W.  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 
Pop. 555. 

HOWAPiD,  a post-village  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  Railroad,  about  10  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Bellefonte. 

HOWARD,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Parke  co.,  In- 
diana. Pop.  653. 

HOWARD,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1068. 

HOWARD,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  641. 

HOVV'AIID,  a post-townshij)  of  Howard  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 67. 

HOWARD,  a township  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  486. 

HOWARD  a township  of  Wayne  CO.,  Iowa.  Pop.  400. 

Howard  s grove,  a post-village  of  Sheboygan  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  7 miles  N.W.  of  Sheboygan.  It  has  2 
stores  and  1 steam  saw-mill. 
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HOWARDSVILLE,  .a  post-villago  of  Albemarle  co  \ ir- 
ginia.  on  the  James  River,  about  80  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Rich- 
mond. 

HOWELL,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Missouri,  bor- 
dering on  Arkansas,  has  an  area  of  about  900  sipuire  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  Spi’ing  River,  which  rises  within  its  limits. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  unbi-oken.  Tlie  soil  of  the  valleys 
is  said  to  be  fertile.  'The  county  contains  large  forests  of 
pine.  Capital,  West  Plains.  Pop.  3169. 

HOWLAND  FLAT,  a post-village  of  Sierra  co.,  California, 
24  miles  N.  of  Downieville,  is  situated  among  high  moun- 
tains. It  contains  1 church,  2 di-y-goods  stores,  dbc.  It 
has  productive  gold  mines,  and  5 water  ditches.  Pop. 
estimated  at  1200. 

HUBBLETON,  or  HUBBELLTON,  a post-villuge  of  Jef- 
ferson CO..  Wisconsin,  on  Crawfish  Rivei’,  and  on  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Raih’oad,  10  miles  W.  of  Watertown. 

HUDSON,  a post-township  and  village  of  Penobscot  co., 
Maine,  about  14  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  771. 

HUDSON, a post-town, capital  of  Hudson  co.,  New  Jersey, 
is  situated  near  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  a.bout  2 
miles  IV.  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  2 or  3 miles  N.W.of 
Jersey  City.  It  contains  1 bank  and  several  churches. 
Pop.  in  1860,  7229. 

HUDSON,  a post-village  of  Caswell  co..  North  Carolina, 
about  60  miles  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

HUDSON,  a post-village  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  Raih’oad,  9 miles  N.  of  Bloomington.  Po]).  of  Hud- 
son township,  841. 

HUDSON,  a village  and  township  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri, 
about  .55  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Boonsville.  Pop.  771. 

HUDSON,  a post-village  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa,  about 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Waterloo. 

HUDSON,  a township  of  Walworth  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Ratine  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  It  contains  the  village  of 
Lyons.  Pop.  1338. 

HUDSON,  a small  village  of  Polk  co.,  Oi’egon,  about  9 
miles  W.  of  Dallas. 

HUERFANO  RIVER,  Colorado,  rises  in  Fremoiit  co., 
flows  through  Huerfano  co.,  in  a N.E.  direction,  and  enters 
the  Arkansas  River. 

HUERFANO,  a large  county,  forming  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Coloi’ado,  bordering  on  Kansas  and  New  M(,xico.  It  is 
partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arkansas  River,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  range.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Huerfano,  Cimari’on  and  Pui’gatoiy  Rivers.  The  soil  is 
generally  unproductive. 

HUFF,  a township  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Pop.  1.339. 

HULL,  a township  of  Portage  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  229. 

IIULTON,  a post-village  of  Allegliany  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railroad,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

HUMBOLDT,  a county  towards  the  N.W.  part  of  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  432  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Des  Moines  Rivei’,  and  its  East  and  West  Fork,  which  unite 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  county.  The  surface  is  somewhat 
diversified;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Extensive  beds  of  iron  on., 
coal  and  gypsum  are  found  in  it.  The  county  is  lit  erall} 
supplied  with  limestone,  valuable  for  building.  Capital 
Dakota.  Pop.  332. 

HUMBOLDT,  a county  in  the  N.W,  part  of  California 
has  an  area  of  about  2880  squai’e  miles.  It  is  bounded  or. 
the  W,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  intersected  by  the  Eel  River, 
and  also  drained  by  Mad,  Mattole  and  Elk  Rivei’S.  The 
surface  is  divei’sified,  and  extensively  covered  with  forests 
of  redwood,  pine,  &c.,  which  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  The  rock  which  underlies  the  county  is  sand- 
stone. Petroleum  is  found  in  the  south  pai’t.  The  inlikbi- 
tants  of  this  county  ai’e  principally  engaged  in  fai  rninc;.  and 
in  the  lumber  business.  About  30,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are 
exported  annually.  Capital,  Eureka.  Pop.  2694. 

IIUMBOLDT,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Nevada,  boi’- 
deringon  Oregon.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Humboldt  Rivei’, 
which  afibi’ds  extensive  water-poAver.  The  surl'ace  is  moun- 
tainous ; the  S.  central  or  S.E.  part  is  travei’sed  by  a 
range,  called  the  Humboldt  Mountains,  which  extend  in  a 
N.  and  S.  direction.  A poi’tion  of  the  soil  is  said  to  be 
adapted  to  agriculture  and  pasturage,  but  the  jirinciiial  re- 
sources of  the  county  ai’e  its  veins  of  silver  and  goid-bear- 
ing  quartz,  which  ai’e  worked  in  several  places,  ."^iilphur 
is  abundant  here.  The  part  of  this  county  which  has  been 
explored  is  said  to  be  a waste  of  barren  mountains  and 
burning  sands.  Capital,  Unionville. 

HU.MBOLDT,  a post  village  of  Gibson  co.,  Tennessee.  82 
miles  N.E.  of  Memphis,  and  about  ’20  miles  N.  of  Jackson. 
The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  here  intersects  the  M*  mphis 
and  Ohio  Railroad. 

HUMROLD  r,  a township  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  692. 

HUMBOLDT,  a post-village  of  Pulaski  co.,  Missoir  i,  about 
45  miles  of  Jetferson  City. 

HUMBOLDT,  a village  of  Humboldt  co,  Iowa,  oil  the  Des 
Moines  River,  4 or  5 miles  S.  of  Dakota. 

HUMBOLDT,  a township  of  B-  own  co.,  Wisconsin,  7 milc'i 
E.  of  the  town  of  Green  Bay.  Pop.  640. 
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HU^IBOLDT,  a small  post-village,  capital  of  Sherburne 
CO.,  Minnesota,  on  or  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  about  37  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Anthony,  and  about  4 
miles  E.  of  Monticello. 

HUMBOLDT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Allen  co.,  Kan- 
sas, is  pleasantly  situated  a mile  E.  of  the  Neosho  River, 
and  44  miles  W.  of  Fort  Siott.  It  contains  2 churches,! 
printing  office,  a United  States  Laud  office,  and  about  25 
houses. 

HUMBOLDT,  a post-office  of  Richardson  co.,  Nebraska. 

HUMBOLDT  CITY,  a post-village  of  Humboldt  co  , Ne- 
vada, is  situated  on  the  W side  of  the  Humboldt  3Iountain 
Range,  about  170  miles  N.N.E.  of  Carson  City.  Here  are 
silver  mines.  It  has  about  8 general  stores.  Pop.  in  1864, 
about  500. 

HUMBUG  CITY,  a mining  village  of  Nevada  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. 

HUMBUG  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Siskiyou  co.,  Califor- 
nia, 8 miles  W.  by  N.  of  Yreka. 

HUME,  a township  of  Huron  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  195. 

IIUMPTOLIPS,  huinp-to'lips,  a river  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, rises  in  Sawamish  county,  flows  in  a S.S.W.  direction 
through  Chehalis  county,  and  enters  Gray’s  Harbor  at  its 
N.  extremity.  It  is  a swift  stream. 

HUNNEWELL,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  37  miles  by  railroad, 
or  26  miles  in  a direct  line  W.  of  Hannibal. 

HUNTER,  a post-office  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  about  55 
miles  E.  of  Zanesville. 

HUNTER  S MILL,  a post-office  of  Fairfax  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Alexandria  Loudon  and  Hampshire  Railroad,  18 
miles  N.W.  of  Alexandria. 

HUNTER  S VALLEY,  a mining  village  of  Mariposa  co., 
California,  15  miles  N.  of  Mariposa.  Rich  mines  of  copper 
and  gold  have  recently  been  opened  here.  This  village  is 
surrounded  by  high  mountains.  Pop.  about  300. 

HUNTINGBURG,  a post-office  of  Dubois  co.,  Indiana, 
about  44  miles  N.E.  of  Evansville. 

HUNTINGTON,  a post-township  of  Hampshire  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, about  12  miles  W.  of  Northampton.  Pop.  1216. 

HUNTINGTON,  a post-village  of  St.  Croix  co.,  IViscon- 
sin,  in  the  N.W.  part.  It  has  2 mills  and  25  dwellings. 


IATAN,  or  JATAN,  a post-village  of  Platte  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  and  on  the  Atchison  and  Weston 
Railroad,  about  6 miles  N.W.  of  Weston. 

IDA,  a new  county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  about  430  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Maple 
Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Little  Sioux,  which  touches  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  county.  Capital,  Ida.  Population 
in  1860,  43. 

IDA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Monroe  co..  Michigan. 
The  village  is  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  9 miles  W.  of  Mon- 
roe, and  23  miles  E.  of  Adrian.  Total  population  673. 

IDA,  a post-village,  c.tpital  of  Ida  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Maple  River,  about  124  miles  W.N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

I'DAHO,  a Territory  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  British  Possessions,  on  the 
E.  by  Montana  and  Dakota,  on  the  S.  by  Nevada  and  Utah, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  It 
lies  between  42<3  and  49°  N.  hit.,  and  between  110°  and  117° 
W.  Ion.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  480  miles  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  340  miles.  Area  esti- 
mated at  about  90,000  square  miles.  It  was  organized  as  a 
'I'erritoi'y  on  the  3d  of  March,  1863,  since  which  its  limits 
have  been  reduced  by  the  formation  of  Montana  Territory. 
According  to  some  writers,  the  word  Idaho  signifies  “ gem 
of  the  mountains.” 

Face  of  the  Coimtrn,  Soil,  and  Timber . — The  surface  is 
generally  mountainous.  I'he  Kocky  Mountain  Range  ex- 
tends along  the  eastern  and  northeastern  border  for  a dis- 
tance of  about  250  miles.  Fremont’s  Peak,  which  is  the 
tiighest  peak  of  this  range  in  the  United  States,  having  an 
altitude  of  13, *70  feet,  is  on  the  boundary  between  Idaho 
and  Dakota.  A part  of  the  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  curvilinear  range  of  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains.  Minor 
ridges  of  mountain  occur  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  territoiy. 
The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Salmon  River,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Idaho,  is  grand  and  impressive.  In  the  S.E.  part 
.ire  high  mountain  peaks  called  the  Three  Tetons.  It  is 
reiiorted  that  the  Boisee  Basin  is  well  timbered  and  well 
watered.  “All  through  the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tains,” says  Captain  Miillan,  “ the  finest  white  and  red  cedar, 
white  pine,  and  red  fir,  that  I have  ever  seen,  are  found.” 
This  region  appears  to  be  destitute  of  deciduous  trees  and 
hard  timber.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  lowlands  is  said  to 
be  fertile.  Governor  Lyon,  in  hi.s  late  me.ssage,  says,  “The 
fertile  bottom-lands  of  the  St  Joseph,  Coeur  d'Alene,  La-toh, 
Paloiise,  Lapwai,  Kooskonskia.  Nasso  P>vette,  Weiser, 
l:o.see,  Ma  lade,  and  their  tribotai  les,  would  alone  sustain, 
prorerlv  cultivated,  a population  larger  than  most  of  the 
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HUNT'S  STATION,  a post-village  of  Kenosha  cc,,  Wis- 
consin, on  a railroad  which  extends  westward  from  Ke- 
nosha. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a village  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  about  8 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

HUNTSVILLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  ScLuylei 
CO.,  Illinois,  about  80  miles  W.N.W.  of  Springfield.  Poo 
1061. 

HURON,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Michigan,  has  an 
area  of  about  800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  E.  by  Lake  Huron,  on  the  N.W.  by  Saginaw  Bay,  and 
is  drained  by  Pigeon  and  Willow  Rivers.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level;  and  mostly  covered  with  forests,  in  which 
pine  is  found.  The  soil  produces  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  &c. 
Capital,  Sand  Beach.  Pop.  3165. 

HURON,  a township  of  Huron  co.,  Michigan,  containing 
Huron  City.  Pop.  524. 

HURON  CITY,  a post-village  of  Huron  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Huron,  about  1.35  miles  N.  of  Detroit. 

HURON  STATION,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Huron  River,  and  on  the  Detroit  and  Toledo  Railroad, 
28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Detroit. 

HUTCHINSON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Dakota.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Dakota  River.  The  surface  is  some- 
what diversified;  the  soil  is  productive.  The  census  of 
1860  furnishes  no  information  respecting  this  county. 

HUTCHINSON,  or  HUTCHER>ON,  a post-village  and 
township  of  McLeod  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  S.  Fork  of  Crow 
River,  about  14  miles  N.W.  of  Glencoe.  Pop.  94. 

HUTTON,  a post-township  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois,  about  15 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Mattoon.  Pop.  1727. 

HYATT,  a post-village  of  Anderson  co.,  Kansas,  about  55 
miles  S.  of  Lawrence. 

HYATT’S  RANCH,  a village  of-Marin  co.,  California,  at 
or  near  Novato  Point,  12  miles  N.  of  San  Rafael. 

HYATTSVILLE,  Miami  co.,  Ohio.  See  Tippec.\xoe. 

HYDE  PARK,  a post-village  of  Wabasha  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Wabasha. 

HYDESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Humboldt  co.,  Califor 
nia,  in  Eel  River  Valley,  25  miles  S.  of  Eureka.  It  has  1 
church,  1 school,  and  a Masonic  hall. 


Atlantic  state.?,  while  ranges  of  nutritious  ‘ bunch  grass,’ 
suitable  for  herds,  cover  millions  of  acres.” 

Rivers.  — 'i'he  principal  rivers  of  Idaho  are  Clarke’s 
River,  the  Lewis  or  Snake,  the  Salmon,  the  Clearwater,  the 
Boisde,  the  Green,  the  Palouse,  the  Malade,  the  Payette, 
and  Lapwai  Rivers.  The  northern  part  of  Idaho  is  inter- 
sected by  Clarke's  River.  The  southeastern  part  is  drained 
by  Bear  River  and  the  sources  of  Green  River,  a branch  of 
the  Colorado,  and  the  central  part  by  Salmon  River,  which 
flow's  westward  and  falls  into  Snake  or  'Lewis  River. 
Lewis  River,  which  is  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Columbia, 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  traverses  the  southern 
part  of  Idaho  with  a great  curve  which  is  nearly  a semi- 
circle. Afterwards  pursuing  a northerly  course,  it  forms 
the  W.  boundary  of  the  territory  for  200  miles  or  more. 
The  N.  central  part  is  drained  by  the  Clearw'ater,  or  Koos- 
kooskia  River.  The  Boisee  River  flows  westward,  and 
enters  Lewis  River. 

Minerals.  — Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  large  quantities 
in  Idaho,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Salmon,  Boisee, 
and  Clearwater  Rivers,  in  the  counties  of  Hoisee,  Ada,  Idaho, 
Nez  Perce,  Owyhee,  and  Shoshone.  Mining  operations  are 
now  in  active  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  territory. 
According  to  an  official  report,  gold  from  Idaho  was  assayed 
and  coined  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  the  fiscal 
year  1863-4,  to  the  value  of  $1,049,070.  “'I'he  estimated 
production  of  the  territory  last  year,”  says  the  editor  of 
the  ‘Alta  California,”  of  January  7,  1865,  “was  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  thus  placing  it  among  the  principal  gold 
fields.”  The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  the  mes- 
sage of  Governor  Lyon:  “The  vast  unmeasurable  struc- 
tural w'ealth  embodied  w'ithin  our  confines,  so  nicely  bal- 
anced of  mineral,  farming,  and  grazing  interests,  with 
mountain  forests  of  timber  land,  and  water-power  of  every 
description,  eminently  adapt  us  for  a self-supporting  com- 
munity.” Limestone  is  found  on  the  Clearwater  River  and 
other  places,  and  valuable  gray  sandstone  in  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains. 

Climate. — 'The  climate  is  cold  and  stormy  in  winter,  and 
dry  and  serene  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  According  to 
Governor  Lyon,  it  is  “ a glorious  climate,  w ith  Syrian  sum- 
mers and  Italian  winters.” 

Population  and  Towns. — The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no 
information  respecting  this  territory,  which  at  that  time 
contained  few  inhabitants  except  Indians.  The  chief 
towns  are  Idaho  City,  Lewiston,  Placerville,  Boisee  City, 
and  Pioneer  City.  The  last  legislature  passed  an  act  to 
remove  the  seat  of  government  from  Lewiston  tc  Boisee 
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Wt.v.  The  population,  according  to  a census  taken  in  1864, 
was  about  25,000,  wiio  are  mostly  employed  in  mining. 

IDAHO,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Idaho,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Lewis  or  Snake  lliver.  It  is  also  drained 
by  the  Salmon  lliver.  The  surfcice  is  diversified  by  valleys 
and  mountains,  among  which  »re  the  Salmon  Kiver  Moun- 
tains. The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  productive.  Gold  is  found 
in  the  E.  part  near  Florence,  which  is  the  county-seat. 
I’op.  in  1864,  955. 

IDAHO,  a post-town,  capital  of  Clear  Creek  co.,  Colorado, 
is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  Clear  Creek,  and  on  the  Den- 
ver and  Pacific  Wagon  Road,  35  miles  W.  of  Denver,  and  26 
miles  W.  of  Golden  City.  It  is  about  14  miles  E of  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  contains  a court-liouse, 
1 church,  1 school,  3 hotels,  and  several  quartz-mills  for 
separating  gold  from  the  quartz-rock.  Here  are  boiling 
soda  springs  which  are  much  frequented  in  summer.  Pop. 
in  September,  1864,  about  500. 

IDAHO  CITY,  a post-town,  capital  of  Bois5e  co.,  Idaho, 
formerly  called  Bannock  City,  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  Elk  and  Moore’s  Creeks,  and  in  the  Boisee  Basin,  about 
30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Boisee  City.  Lat.  about  43°  50'  IS’.,  Ion. 
115°  W.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  territory,  and  owes 
its  rapid  growth  to  its  rich  placer  mines  of  gold.  Gold  and 
silver  are  also  found  in  quartz  ledges  near  this  place.  It 
contained  in  1864,  36  dry-goods  and  general  store.s,  4 drug 
stores,  4 clothing  stores,  2 lumber  yards,  4 breweries,  3 
cabinet  shops,  &c.  One  newspaper  is  published  here.  The 
adjacent  country  is  hilly,  and  partly  covered  with  forests 
of  pine  or  otlier  coniferous  trees.  The  Directory  of  Idaho 
Territory,  &c.,  for  1865,  enumerates  about  825  residents  of 
Idaho  City.  Pop.  estimated  at  4000.  A great  fire  occurred 
here  a6out  the  20th  of  May,  1865.  It  is  stated  that  a the- 
atre and  all  the  hotels  were  consumed. 

IDAVILLE,  a post-village  of  White  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Toledo  Logansport  and  Burlington  Railroad,  14  miles  W. 
of  Logansport. 

IL'ION,  a post-village  of  Herkimer  co.,  New  York,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Mohawk  River,  on  the  Central  Railroad  and 
the  Erie  Canal,  ll}^  miles  E.  of  Utica.  It  contains  3 
churches,  1 bank,  1 newspaper  office,  an  armory  which  em- 
ploys about  800  men,  and  a manufactury  of  agricultural 
implements.  Pop.  in  1865,  about  3000. 

ILKUMEN,  a post-office  of  Thurston  co.,  Washington 
Territory. 

ILLINOIS  RIVER,  Oregon,  a small  stream  which  rises 
in  the  S.  part  of  Josephine  co.,  flows  northwestward,  and 
enters  Rogue  River  in  Curry  county. 

ILLINOISTOW'N,  a post- village  of  Placer  co.,  California, 
near  the  N.  Fork  of  the  American  River,  and  on  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Auburn.  Pop.  about  306. 

ILLIOPiJLIS,  a township  of  Sangamon  co.,  Illinois,  about 
18  miles  E.  of  Springfield. 

ILLIOPOLIS  STATION,  a post-office  of  Sangamon  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Great  Western  Railroad,  22  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Siiringfield. 

ILLYRIA,  a post-township  of  Fayette  co.,  low’a,  about  8 
miles  S.E.  of  West  Union.  Pop.  800. 

IMLAY,  a post-township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan,  about 
50  miles  N.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  654. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Sandusky  .Mansfield  and  Newark  Railroad,  20  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Mansfield. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  1507. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a village  of  Indiana,  on  the  line  be- 
tween Grant  and  Madison  counties,  about  15  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Clarion. 

I.N'DEPENDENCE,  a township  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  747. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a township  of  Jasper  CO.,  Iowa.  Pop.476. 

INDEPE.V'DENCE,  a township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minne- 
sota. I’op.  223. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon, 
near  the  Willamette  River,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Dallas.  It  con- 
tains 2 stores. 

INDEPENDENCE,  a mining  village  of  Umatilla  co.,  Ore- 
gon, at  the  confluence  of  Granite  Creek  and  Bull  Run,  about 
104  miles  S.  by  E from  Umatilla  City. 

INDEPENDENCE  FLAT,  a village  of  Calaveras  co.,  Cali- 
rornia,  about  30  miles  N.  by  E.  of  .Sonora. 

INDIANA,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  910. 

IN  DIAN  APOLIS,asmall  pf>6t-village  of  Miami  co.,Kansas. 

INDIAN  BAR,  a mining  village  of  Plumas  co.,  California. 

INDIAN  CREEK,  a township  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop. 1760. 

INDIAN  CREEK, a township  of  Mills  CO.,  Iowa.  Pop.  244. 

IN  DIAN  CR  EEK,  a township  of  Story  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  676. 

INDI.4N  DIGGINGS,  a post-viliage  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Placerville.  It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cii)al  mining  villages  of  the  county,  and  has  several  stores. 

INDIAN  FIELDS,  a township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  128. 

INDIAN  GULCH,  a post- village  of  Mariposa  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 25  miles  W.  of  Marip<'sa.  It  has  2 or  3 stores. 
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INDIANOTLA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Warren  co.,  Towa, 
situated  18  miles  S.of  Des  Moines,  and  miles  N.of  S..-uth 
River  It  contains  2 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  1 large 
seminary  (male  and  female),  2 public  schools,  1 flouring- 
mill,  &c.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  w'ell  tim- 
bered. Pop.  about  1200. 

INDIANOLA,  a post-village  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kansas, 
about  4 miles  N.W.  of  Topeka. 

INDIAN  POINT,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1195. 

INDIAN  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Nevada  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 10  miles  S.  of  Nevada  City. 

INDIANTOWN,  a township  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 

1010. 

INDIAN  VILLAGE,  a township  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iowa  River.  Pop.  619. 

INDIOLA,  a village  of  Wright  co.,  Minnesota,  on  Crow 
River,  about  45  miles  W.  of  Anoka,  and  15  miles  below 
Forest  City. 

INDUSTRIANA,  a post-village  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minne- 
sota. It  has  a steam  saw-mill. 

INDUSTRY,  a village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  about  22  miles  below  Wheeling. 

INDUSlRY,  a post-village  and  township  of  McDonough 
CO.,  Illinois,  about  55  miles  E.N.E.  of  Quincy.  Pop.  1263. 

INGERSOLL,  a township  of  Midland  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  111. 

INGHAM,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  138. 
INGLEFIEi.D,  or  INGLE,  a railroad  station  in  Vander- 
burg  CO.,  Indiana,  10  miles  N.  of  Evansville. 

INLAND,  a posl-township  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  about  24 
miles  N.W.  of  Davenport.  Pop.  457. 

INSKIP,  a post- village  of  Butte  co.,  California,  43  miles  N. 
of  Oroville.  It  has  1 store. 

INVER  GROVE,  a township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  Pop.  536. 

INVERNESS,  a township  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  292. 

IN  WOOD,  a po.'t-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  5 or  6 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Plymouth. 

lOKA,  a post-otfice  or  village  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa,  about 
17  miles  N.W.  of  Fairfield. 
lOLA,  a post-office  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
lOLA,  or  JO  LA,  a post-otfice  of  Marion  co  , Iowa,  on  Des 
Moines  River,  7 or  8 miles  N.E.  of  Knoxville. 

lOLA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wis- 
consin. The  village  is  on  the  S.  branch  of  Little  Wolf  River, 
about  12  miles  N.  of  Waupaca  Falls.  It  has  1 flour-mill,  2 
saw-mills,  and  2 stores.  Total  population,  465. 

lO'LA,  a post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Kansas,  situated  on  the 
the  E.  bank  of  Neosho  River,  40  miles  W.  of  Fort  Scott 
and  76  miles  S.  of  Lawrence.  It  contains  1 church,  1 fiour- 
ing-mill,  1 saw-mill,  a chair  factory,  and  several  stores, 
lola  is  on  the  route  of  the  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Gibson 
Railroad  (unfinished).  It  is  stated  that  the  county-seat  has 
been  removed  to  this  place.  Pop.  about  550. 

ION,  a post-office  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa,  about  10  miles 
N.MC  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 

lONE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Nye  co.,  Nevada.  One 
newspaper  is  published  here. 

lONE  CITY,  or  lONE  VALLEY,  a post-village  of  Amador 
co.,  California,  is  sitated  in  a yalley  on  Sutter  Creek,  40 
miles  S.E.  of  Sacramento,  and  11  miles  W of  Jackson.  It 
has  3 churches,  1 scln)ol.  5 stores,  and  2 flouring-mills. 
Copper  mines  have  been  found  here.  The  name  of  the  post- 
ottice  is  lone  Valley.  Pop.  about  5U0. 

IONIA,  a post-office  of  W'arren  co.,  Illinois,  about  11  miles 
N.W'.  of  Galesburg. 

IOSCO,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Michigan,  bordering  oji 
Lake  Huron,  has  an  area  of  about  575  square  miles.  It  is 
intei’SiiCted  by  the  Au  Sable  River,  and  also  drained  by  the 
An  Gres  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  partly 
covered  by  forests  of  pine.  Capital,  Tawas  City.  Pop.  175. 

IOSCO,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  Michigan,  in  Iosco 
township,  and  on  Red  Cedar  River,  about  32  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Lansing. 

IOSCO,  a village  and  township  of  W'aseca  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  20  miles  E.  of  Mankato.  Pop.  388. 
lOW’A,  a township  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  164. 
IOWA,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  542. 

IOWA,  a township  (>f  Cedar  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  877. 

IOWA,  a township  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  807. 
IOWA,  a township  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  463. 

IOWA,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1008. 
IOWA,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  10  6. 
low  A,  a township  of  W’ashington  co..  Iowa.  Pop.  837. 
iOWA  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Story  co.,  Iowa,  about 
7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Nevada.  Pop.  about  300. 

IOWA  HILL,  a post-village  of  Placer  co.,  California,  28 
miles  N.E.  of  Auburn.  It  has  productive  gold  mines,  and 
contains  several  stores.  Pop.  in  1864,  about  506, 

IOWA  POINT,  a post-village  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kansas, 
situated  on  the  Missouri  River,  120  miles  by  water  o»-  oo 
miles  by  laud  above  Leavenworth,  and  30  miles  bv  laud 
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N.W.  of  St.  Jrecph,  Misstmri.  It  is  the  largest  village  or 
town  in  the  county,  and  has  a good  steamboat  landing  on  a 
rock-botmd  shore.  It  contains  a fine  hotel  built  ot  stone 
and  brick,  1 or  ‘2churclies,  1 large  steam  flour-mill,  1 steam 
saw-mill,  1 newspaper  office,  4 dry-goods  stores,  2 drug 
stores,  and  125  houses.  It  has  a steam  ferry-boat  by  which 
a great  number  of  emigrants  cross  the  river.  Pop.  about 
600;  population  of  Iowa  Point  township  in  18i  0, 1686. 

IPAVIA,  or  IPAVA,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois, 
about  50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Peoria. 

IRON,  a county  towards  the  S.E.  part  of  Missouri,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  50u  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Big 
Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  St.  francois  River,  and  by  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Black  River.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
mountainous.  The  remarkable  Pilot  Kiob  and  Iron  Moun- 
tain are  situated  on  its  N.E.  border.  Ihis  county  abounds 
in  iron  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  stated  that  gold,  platina, 
nickel,  lead,  granite  and  marble  are  found  here.  It  con- 
tains large  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  pine,  cedar, 
&c.  It  is  connected  with  St.  Louis  by  the  St.  Louis  and 
Iron  Mountain  Railroad.  Capital,  Ironton.  Pop.  5842,  of 
whom  313  were  slaves. 

IRON  BLUFF,  a post-village  of  Sarpy  co.,  Nebraska,  on 
the  Elkhorn  River,  about  22  miles  W.  of  Bellevue 

IRON  BALE,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  70  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

IRON  HILLS,  a post  office  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa. 

IRON  MOUNTAIN,  a post-village  of  St.  Francois  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  81 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Louis,  and  6 miles  N.  of  Fiiot  Knob. 
Here  is  a hill  about  225  feet  high  containing  iron. 

IRON  RIDGE,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  railroad  which  connects  Milwaukee  with  Horicon,  45 
miles  N.W.  of  the  former,  and  7 miles  S.E.  of  Horicon. 

IRONTON,  a post-office  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

IRONTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Iron  co.,  Mis.souri,  on 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  90  miles  S.  by  W of  St.  Louis, 
rnd  about  2 miles  S.  of  Pilot  Knob.  Here  is  a United 
States  Land  Office. 

IRONTON,  a village  of  Ashland  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Lake 
Superior,  about  24  miles  E.  of  Ashland. 

IRONTON  a township  of  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin,  contains 
the  village  of  Ironto.n,  which  see.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  it. 
Pop.  943. 

I RONTON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin, 
situated  about  22  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Baraboo,  and  20  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Mauston.  It  has  several  stores,  a grist-mill, 
a saw-mill,  a machine  shop,  and  a large  furnace  for  smelt- 
ing iron  ore.  Pop.  about  450. 

IRONVILLE,  a village  of  Beaverco.,  Utah,  8 miles  W.  of 
Beaver.  Here  is  an  iron  furnace. 

IROQUOIS,  a township  of  Newton  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  434. 

IRVING,  a new  county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Kansas. 
Area  estimated  at  700  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Wal- 
nut Creek  and  other  streams.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  information  respecting  this 
county. 

IRVING,  a village  of  Pendleton  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Kentucky  Central  Railroad,  33  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

IRVING,  a i)Ost-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  about  50 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Alton. 

IRVING,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
W.  side  of  Black  River.  Pop.  439. 

IRVING,  a small  village,  capital  »f  Monongalia  co..  Min- 
nesota, on  the  E.  shore  of  Green  Lake,  and  on  or  near  Crow 
River,  about  21  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Forest  City. 

IRVING,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  657. 

IRVING,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Kansas.  It  has 
i steam  saw-mill  and  several  stores. 
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IRVINGTON,  a post-village  of  Essex  co.,  New  Jersey, 
about  14  miles  W.  of  New  York  City. 

IRVINGTON,  a p ist-offlce  of  Washington  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  5 miles  S.  of  Centralia. 

IRVINGTON,  a post-village  of  Kossuth  co..  Iowa,  on  the 
East  Fork  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  about  6 miles  below 
Algona. 

IRWIN,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Ohio,  about  30  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Columbus 

ISABEL,  a post-office  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa,  about  48  miles 
N.  of  Muscatine. 

ISABEL,  or  ISABELLE,  a township  of  Pierce  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  Lake  Pepin.  Pop.  92. 

ISABELLA,  a county  in  thecentral  partof  Michigan,  has 
an  area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chip- 
pewa River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Pine  and  Salt  Rivers, 
J'he  surface  is  nearly  level  and  mostly  covered  with  forests 
of  pine,  sugar-maple  and  other  trees.  The  soil  is  produc- 
tive. Pop.  1443. 

ISABELLA,  a post-village,  cajiital  of  Worth  co.,  Georgia, 
situated  about  20  miles  E.  of  Albany. 

ISABELLA,  a township  of  Isabella  co.,  Michigan,  con- 
tains or  adjoins  Isabella  City.  Pop.  994. 

ISABELLA,  a post-village  of  0/ark  co.,  Missouri,  about 
64  miles  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

ISABELLA  CITY,  a post-village  of  Isabella  co.,  Michigan, 
on  or  near  the  Chippewa  River,  about  75  miles  N.E  of 
Grand  Rapids,  and  50  miles  W.  of  Bay  City. 

ISABELLE  RIVER,  ii  small  stream  of  Pierce  co.,  Wis- 
consin, flows  southward  and  enters  Lake  Pepin. 

ISANTI,  or  ISANTO,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Minne- 
sota, has  an  area  of  about  450  square  miles.  It  is  intei'sected 
by  tlie  St.  Irancis  or  Rum  River,  which  flows  southward. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified.  Several  kinds  of  de- 
ciduous trees  grow  along  the  banks  of  Rum  Miver.  Capi- 
lal,  Cambridge.  Pop.  284. 

ISCHUA,  a post-township  of  Cattaraugus  co..  New  York, 
about  7 miles  N.  of  Glean.  Pop.  986. 

ISLAND,  a small  county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Washington 
Territory,  consists  of  two  islands  named  Caniano  and 
and  Whidhy.  The  latter  is  about  50  miles  long  and  from 
3 to  10  wide.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Strait  of  Juai. 
de  Fuca  and  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  on  the  E.  by  a narrow 
channel  which  separates  it  from  the  mainland.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  Capital,  Coupeville.  Pop.  294. 

ITASCA,  a village  of  Anoka  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  the  Minnesota  and 
Pacific  Railroad,  6 or  7 miles  above  Anoka. 

ITHACA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Gratiot  co  , Michigan, 
about  42  mites  N.  of  Lansing,  and  38  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Saginaw  City. 

ITHACA,  a post-township  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin 
about  48  miles  W.N.W.  of  Madison.  Poj).  952. 

lU'KA,  a post-village  of  Tishemingo  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  22  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Corinth. 

IVOR,  a post-village  of  Southampton  co.,  Virginia,  on  the 
Norfolk  and  Petersburg  Railroad,  36  miles  S.E.  of  Peters- 
burg. 

IVY  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Albemarle  county,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Central  Railroad,  7 miles  W.  of  Charlottes- 
ville. 

IXONIA,  a post-township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
both  sides  of  Rock  River,  and  a station  on  the  MUwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  37  miles  W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop. 
18U9. 

IZARD,  a new  county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Nebraska,  has 
an  area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Elk- 
horn  River,  and  also  drained  by  Maple  Creek.  The  surface 
is  undulating ; the  soil  is  fertile.  The  census  of  1860  fur- 
nishes no  information  respecting  this  county 
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JACINTO,  a post-village  of  Colusa  co.,  California,  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  26  miles  N.  of  Colusa.# 

JACK,  a new  county,  in  the  N.part  of  Texas,  has  an  area 
of  about  850  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  West  Fork 
of  the  Trinity  River.  Pop.  1000. 

JACKSBORO’,  a post-village  of  Jack  co.,  Texas,  about  225 
mites  N.  of  Austin  City. 

JACKSON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Kentucky. 
Area  estimated  at  425  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
sources  of  Rock  Castle  River,  which  flow  south  westward,  and 
by  an  affluent  of  the  Kentm  ky,  flowing  northw'ard.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly.  Capital,  McKee.  P.  3087, of  wliom  7 were  slaves. 

JACKSON,  a county  in  the  W.part  of  Wisconsin,  has  an 
area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Black 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Trempealeau, 
and  by  Hall’s  and  Morrison's  Creeks.  The  surface  is  di- 
versified and  extensively  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is 
productive.  A large  quantity  of  lumber  is  exported  from 
this  cccnSy.  Capital,  Black  RG-or  Falls.  Pop.  4170. 
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JACKSON,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Minnesota, 
bordering  on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  720  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  West  Foi'k  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Chanyuska,  an  affluent  of  the  Blue 
Earth.  It  contains  several  lakes,  the  largest  of  which, 
called  Heron  Lake,  is  about  10  miles  long.  The  surface  is 
undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Capital  Jackson.  Pop.  181. 

JACKSON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kansas,  has  an 
area  of  about  700  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Soldier, 
Straight  and  Bill’s  Creeks.  The  Kansas  River  touches  the 
S.W  part  of  the  county.  The  surface  is  diversified  ; the  soil 
is  very  productive.  This  county  was  at  first  called  Calhoun. 
Capital,  Holton.  Pop.  1936. 

JACKSON,  a county  in  the  S.S.W.  part  of  Oregon,  border- 
ing on  California.  Area  estimated  at  3000  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  Rogue  River  (which  rises  in  the  N.E.  part) 
and  by  numerous  creeks,  among  which  are  Antelope  and 
Big  Butte  Creeks.  The  E.  j)Ortion  of  the  county  is  moun 
taiuous,  forming  part  of  the  W.  slope  of  the  Cascade  Range. 
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^^o  lilt  Pitt,  a peak  of  this  range,  about  11,000  feet  high,  is 
in  tliis  county.  The  valley  of  Rogue  River  is  very  fertile, 
I ro  lacing  various  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits.  Iron  ore  is 
ibmdant  in  this  county,  which  also  contains  placer  and 
^a.fi'tz  gold  mines,  and  Lituminous  coal.  Capital,  Jackson- 
ville. Pop  3736. 

■ JACKSON,  a post-village  of  Camden  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Ray  Railroad,  about  1 mile  E.  of 
its  junction  with  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Itailroad,  and 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Camden.  Here  is  a manufactory  of  win- 
dow glass. 

J ACKSON,  a township  of  Ocean  co.,  New  Jersey.  Pop. 
1606. 

J ACKSON,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1117. 

.1  ACKSON,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
814 

J ACKSON,  a township  of  Snyder  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
700. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1421. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  .Auglaize  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  802. 
JACKSON,  a village  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio,  about  37 
miles  E.  of  Akron. 

J ACKSON,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Pop.  1477. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  93. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1624. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1650. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1352. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Huntington  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1718. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  738. 
JACKSON,  a village  of  Tipton  co.,  Indiana,  on  a railroad 
about  4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Tipton. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Newton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  412. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Spencer  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  805. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Stark  co„  Indiana.  Pop.  84. 
Jackson,  a township  of  White  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1104. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Io\va.  Poii.  485. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  207. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa.  I'op.  672. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  78. 
JACKSON,  a townshiii  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  391. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  123. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Guthrie  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  557. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Hardin  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  346. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  149. 
J A(  KSON,  a township  of  Hem  y co.,  Iowa..  Pop.  1081. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  762. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  .Tones  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  .551. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1170. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1276. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Linn  co..  Iowa.  Pop.  667. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  243. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  319. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  414. 
JACKSON,  a township  of  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa.  Kip.  626. 
JACKSON,  a town.ship  of  Sac  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  151. 
JACKSON,  a townshij)  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  231, 
JACKSON,  a township  of  ATin  Buren  co.,  Iowa.  Pop  1170. 
J ACKSON,  a town>hip  of  Wari  en  co.,  Iowa.  Pop  19'<. 
J.4CKSON,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Iowa  I’op.  645. 
JACKSON,  a township  in  the  S^.E.  part  of  Adams  co., 
Wisconsin.  I’op.  528. 

JACKSON,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  La  Crosse  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  788. 

J. ACKSON,  a small  village  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin,  15 
miles  E.  of  Siiarta. 

JACKSON,  a small  village,  capital  of  Jackson  co..  Minne- 
sota, on  the  West  Fork  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  about  70 
miles  S.W,  of  Mankato. 

JACKSON,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.,  Kansas. 

JACKSON,  a village  of  Sierra  co , California,  about  33 
miles  E.N.E.,  of  Nevada. 

JACKSON,  a township  of  Anderson  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 
304. 

JACKSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Amador  co.,  Califor- 
nia, on  Jackson  Creek,  about  .50  miles  S.E.  of  Sacramento. 
It  contains  a substantial  court-house  and  jail,  built  of  stone 
and  brick;  1 church,  1 public  school,  and  numerous  stores. 
Two  iiewspaiiers  are  published  here.  The  houses  in  the 
business  part  of  the  village  are  mostly  built  of  brick.  The 
surroundiag  country  is  rich  in  auriferous  (juartz.  Pop.  in 
It 65  about  1400. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cherokee  co.,  Texas, 
iboiit  16  miles  N N.W.  of  Rusk. 

J.ACKSO.N  VI LLE,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  11  miles  S of  .Macou  City. 

.1  ACKSON  VILLE,  a iiost-vilho/e  of  Wabasha  co.,  Minne- 
Bota,  about  15  miles  \V.  by  S.  of  Wabasha. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Tuoliiinno  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. on  the  Tuolumne  River,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Sonora. 
Pop  about  200. 
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JACKSONVILLE,  a precinct  or  township  of  Jackson  co., 

Oregon,  contains  Jacksonville,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  892. 

JACKSONVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  .lackson  co., 

Oregon,  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Rogue  River,  on  the 
stage  road  from  Sacramento  to  Portland,  240  miles  S.  o*' 

Salem,  and  60  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Yreka,  California.  It  con 
tains  a court-house,  2 churches,  1 banking  office,  2 news- 
paper offices,  and  about  12  stores.  Gold  is  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  in  1864,  about  500. 

JACOBSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lander  CO.,  Nevada,  on  {I 
the  overland  mail-route,  near  Reese  River,  and  about  6 milea 
W.  of  Austin.  It  has  2 stoi’es.  Poj).  about  200. 

JALAP  A,  a post-office  of  Lander  co.,  Nebraska. 

J A MES’,  a village  of  C'dusa  co.,  California,  65  miles  N.W.  * 
of  Colusa.  Pop.  about  150. 

JAMESBURG,  a village  of  Berkeley  co..  West  Virginia,  % 

about  18  miles  N.  of  Winchester. 

JAMES  RIVER,  Dakota.  See  Dakota  River. 

.TAMESTOWN,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  about  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Marietta. 

JAMESTOWN,  a post-township  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan, 
about  12  miles  S.W.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  517. 

JAMESTOWN,  a township  of  Steuben  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 

587. 

JAMESTOWN,  a village  of  Andrew  co.,  Missouri,  on  a 
railroad  5 or  6 miles  N.  of  St.  Joseph. 

JAMESTOWN,  a township  forming  the  N.E.  part  of  Blue 
Earth  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  230. 

JAMESTOIVN,  a post-village  of  Tuolumne  co.,  California, 

5 miles  S W.  of  Sonora.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  mining 
villages  in  the  county.  Poj).  in  1865,  about  500. 

JAMISON  CITY,  a post-village  of  Plumas  co..  California, 
on  the  Middle  Fork  of  Feather  River,  about  50  milesN.N.E. 
of  Nevada  City.  It  is  supported  by  gold  mines,  and  has 
several  stores. 

JANESVILLE,  or  JAYNESVILLE,  a post-village  of 
Bremer  co.,  Iowa,  on  Cedar  River,  about  5 miles  S.  of 
Waver  ly. 

J ANESVILLE,  a village  of  Todd  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  35  miles  above  St.  Cloud. 

JANESVILLE,  a post-village  in  Janesville  township, 

Waseca  co.,  Minnesota,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Blue  Earth 
River,  about  14  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Mankato.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  260. 

JANESVILLE,  a village  of  Lassen  co.,  California,  in 
Honey  Lake  Valley. 

JANESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Shasta  co.,  California,  20 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Shasta. 

JASPER,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Iowa,  has  an 
area  of  720  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Skunk 
River  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  same,  and  also  ilrained  by 
Indian  Creek.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified;  the 
soil  is  very  fertile.  Grain  and  stock  are  the  staple  prodiu- 
tions.  The  prairies  of  this  county  are  probably  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  Woodlands.  It  contains  an  abuiuiance  of 
stone  coal.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Mississqipi  and  Missoni’ 

Railroad.  Capital,  Newton.  Pop.  9h83. 

JASl’ER,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Missouri,  bor 
dering  on  Kansas.  [See  page  932. J About  two-thirds  of  the 
surface  is  undulating  prairie,  and  one-third  woodland.  The 
soil  of  the  jirairies  is  fertile.  The  southern  part  rests  on 
mountain  limestone,  in  which  extensive  deposits  of  lead 
and  zinc  are  found. 

JASPER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pickens  co.,  Georgia, 
situated  about  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Atlanta. 

JASPER,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  17.51. 

JASl’ER,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1453. 

JASl’ER.  a post-village  and  townsliip  of  Jasper  co.,  Mis- 
souri, about  55  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  824. 

JASl’ER,  a township  of  Adams  co  , Iowa.  Pop.  209. 

JASPER,  a township  of  Carroll  co..  Iowa.  Pop.  143. 

JAY  HAWK,  a post-village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California, 

12  miles  IV.  of  Placerville.  It  has  several  stores. 

J EDDO,  a post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
22  miles  S.  of  Wilkesbarre. 

JEDDO  CITY,  a jiost-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa,  about 
10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Magnolia. 

JEFFERSON,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kansas,  has 
an  aiea  of  about  52n  sijuare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  the  Kansas  River,  and  iniersected  by  Grasshopjier 
Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  very  fertile 
The  staple  productsare  cattleand other  stock.  Thecoi.nty 
is  liberally  supplied  with  timber  and  limestone.  Coal  has 
been  found  in  several  parts  of  it.  The  Union  Pacific  Itail- 
road  passes  along  the  S.  border  of  this  county.  Capital, 

Oskaloosa.  I’op.  4459. 

JEFFERSON,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Nebra.ska, 
bordering  on  Kansas,  has  an  area  of  about  550  square  miles. 

It  is  drained  by  the  Little  Blue  River.  The  soil  is  fertile. 

The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  information  respecting  this 
county. 

JEFFERSON,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Colorado, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  800  sipiare  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  South  Platte  River  and  also  drained  by 
Bear  and  Clear  Creeks.  Thesurfaceis  hilly  o’"  mountaiuou* 
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The  i)rincipal  resources  of  this  county  are  gold  mines.  It 
contains  Golden  City,  which  is  the  capital  of  Colorado. 

JEFFERSON,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  'Washington 
Territory,  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area  estimated 
at  1600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tlie  E.  by  Admiralty 
Inlet  and  Hood’s  Canal.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the 
county  being  traversed  by  the  Coast  Kange  or  Olympic 
Mcuntains.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  fertile.  Capital,  Port 
Townsend.  Pop.  531. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1122.' 

JFiFFERSON,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 145/ . 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  'Washington  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  984. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  parish,  Louisiana, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  1 mile  above 
New  Orleans,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a suburb. 
Pop.  in  18t  0,  5107. 

JEFFERSON,  a towmship  of  Browm  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1311. 
J EFFERSON,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1278. 
JEFFERSON,  a village  of  Harrison  co.,  Ohio,  about  20 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Steubenville. 

JEFFERSON,  a village  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Co- 
lumbus and  Xenia  Railroad,  14  miles  W.  of  Columbus.  The 
name  of  the  post-office  is  West  Jefferson. 

JEFFERSON,  a towuiship  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1397. 
JEFFERSON,  a village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
Canal,  about  18  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-township  of  Hillsdale  co  , Michigan, 
on  the  Southern  Railroad,  25  miles  W.  of  .\drian,  contains 
the  village  of  Osseo.  Pop.  1452. 

JEFFERSON,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
/laisiu  River  and  Clark’s  Lake,  about  12  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Jackson.  It  has  1 or  2 mills. 

JEFFERSON,  a townsliip  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1061. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1331. 

J EFFERSON,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana,  about 
20  miles  E S E.  of  Lafayette. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Huntington  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop. 1021. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Newton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
304. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
192. 

J EFFERSON,  a towmship  of  Sullivan  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1319. 

JEFFERSON,  a towmship  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1366. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
871. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-village  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chiciigo  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Chi- 
cago. 

JEFFERSON,  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Missouri,  and  a 
station  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  and 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  18  miles  S.  of  St.  Louis. 
JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Ad/iir  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  94. 
JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Allomakee  co.,  low'a.  Pop. 
1018. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Bremer  co.,  low'a.  Pop.  .508. 
JEFFERSON,  a tow'iiship  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
714. 

JEFFERSON,  a towmship  of  Butler  co.,  low'a  Pop.  241. 
JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa.  I’op. 
1386. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-township  of  Dubuque  co..  Iowa,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Dubuque. 
Pop.  1414. 

J E FFERSON,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  357. 
JEFFERSON,  or  NEW  JEFFERSON,  a post-village,  ca- 
pital of  Greene  co.,  Iowa,  on  or  near  Racoon  River,  about  55 
miles  N.W.  of  Des  Moines.  It  has  2 churches,  4 stores,  and 
about  .30  houses. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
349. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Henry  co  , Iowa.  Pop.  1395. 
JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  703. 
JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  904. 
JEFFERSON  a township  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  635. 
Jefferson;  a township  of  M/idison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  160. 
JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Mahaska  co., Iowa.  Pop.  599. 
JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  320. 
JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  553. 
JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
353. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  419. 
J FIFFERSON,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  562. 
JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  427. 
JEFFERSON,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Green  co.,Wis- 
;onsin,  contains  the  vilhige  of  Juda.  Pop.  1466. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
18  miles  E.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  339. 
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JEFFERSON,  a township  of 'I'^ernon  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
4 miles  W.  by  N.  of  Viroqua.  Pop.  925. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Houston  co.,  Minnesota 
Pop.  112., 

JEFFERSON,  a post-township  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  12  miles  W.  of  Winona.  Pop.  189. 

J EFFERSON,  a township  of  Jaclcson  co.,  Kansas.  Pop 
760. 

JEFFERSON,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 
839. 

JEFFERSON,  a village  of  Nevada  co.,  C.difoi'nia,  on  the 
South  Yuba  River,  about  24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nevada. 

JEFFERSON,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Oregon,  is 
pleiisantly  situated  on  the  Santiam  River,  16  miles  S.  of 
Salem,  it  has  1 church,  an  aciidemy,  a large  flouring-mill. 
2 Siiw-mills,  3 stores.  &c.  Pop.  about  200. 

JEFFERSON,  a village  of  Fark  co.,  Colorado,  situated 
about  70  miles  S W.  of  Denver. 

JEFFERSON  FORK,  of  the  Missouri  River,  rises  in  Mon- 
tana Territory  ne/ir  its  S.W.  extiemity,  flows  nortlu'ast- 
w.ard  and  unites  with  the  Gallatin  Fork  at  Gallatin  City. 
Its  length  is  estimated  at  above  250  miles. 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  a village  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Califor 
nia,  3 miles  W.  of  Sonora.  Pop.  about  200. 

JEFTON,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  699. 

JENKINS,  a townsliip  of  Luzerne  co.,  I’enusylvaiiia.  Pop. 
1581 

JENKINS,  a township  of  Mitchell  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  226. 

JENNINGS,  a station  on  the  North  Missouri  Railroad  in 
St.  Louis  CO.,  Missouri,  6 miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

JENNINGS  FILL  E,  a post-office  of  Wjmming  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

JENNY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Marathon  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  about  18  miles  N.  of 
Wausau.  Pop.  1 68. 

JENNY  LIND,  a post-village  of  Calaveras  co.,  California, 
24  miles  S.W.  of  Mokelumne  Hill.  It  has  several  stores. 
Many  of  the  residents  are  Chinese. 

JENNYOPOLIS,  a po.st-village  of  Benton  co.,  Oregon, 
about  11  miles  S.  of  Corvallis. 

JERICHO,  a post-village  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois,  about  12 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Aurora. 

JEROME,  a township  of  Midland  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
114. 

JEROME,  a post-office  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa,  about  42 
miles  S.W.  of  Ottumwa. 

JERSEYTOWN,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  12  miles  N.  of  Danville. 

JESSEN  LAND,  a township  of  Sibley  co.,  Minnesota,  im- 
meiliately  N.  of  Henderson.  Pop.  555. 

J ESSUP,  a j)ost-village  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa.,  on  the 
Dulimiue  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cedar 
Falls. 

JESUS  MARIA,  Hay'-soos' lUci-ree'S,  a mining-village  of 
Calavei’iis  co.,  California,  about  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Mokelumne 
Hill. 

JETERSYILLE.  a post-village  of  Amelia  co.,  Yii-ginia.  on 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  R/iilroad,  43  miles  AV.S.W.  of 
Richmond. 

JO  DA  VIS,  a township  of  Faribault  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  44. 

JOHN  DAY  CITY,  a mining-villiige  of  Umatilla  co.,  Ore- 
gon. on  John  Day  River,  \ ]4  mile  from  Canon  City. 

JOHN  DAY  RIVER,  Oreg'on,  rises  in  the  Blue  Mountains, 
Umatilla  county.  It  flows  first  westward,  and  then  neat  ly 
north svard  through  W/isco  co.,  iind  enters  the  Columbia 
River  about  50  miles  above  the  Dalles. 

JOHNSON,  a county  in  the  E.  Central  part  of  Georgia, 
Inis  an  area  estimated  at  250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Oconee  River,  tind  also  di’ained  by  the 
Great  Ohoopee.  The  surface  is  undulating.  Pop.  2919. 

JOHNSON,  a new  county  in  the  N.E.  central  p;irt  of 
Texiis.  Area  estimated  at  850  s/juare  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  th<‘  Rrazos  River,  and  iilso  drained  by  Noland’s 
Creek.  C.apual,  Buchanan,  or  Wardville.  Pop.  -1305. 

JOHNSON,  a county  in  the  E.  j)art  of  Kansas,  bordering 
on  Missouri,  h.as  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Kansas  River,  and  also  drained 
by  the  Blue  River  and  Cedar  Creek.  The  soil  is  deep  and 
very  fertile.  It  is  stated  that  timber  and  limestone  are 
abundant  in  this  countj'.  It  cont:iins  prairies  of  moderate 
extent.  Capital,  Olathe.  Pop.  4364. 

JOHNSON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  jiart  of  Nebraska,  has  an 
area  of  about  375  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Big 
Nemaha  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  F'ork  of  the  Little 
Nemaha.  The  count.v  contains  extensive  fertile  prairies, 
and  has  good  timber  distributed  al  ng  the  streams.  Coal 
and  limestone  are  abundant  in  this  county.  It  is  liberally 
supplied  with  water-power  by  the  Nemaha  River.  Capital, 
Tecum  sell.  Pop.  52s. 

JOHNSON,  a post-office  of  Barnwell  District,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  a station  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  22  miles 
E.  of  Augusta. 

JOHNSON,  a town.ship  of  Knox  co..  Indiana.  Pop.  1035. 

JOHNSON,  a post-office  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa,  14  or  15  mile* 
E.  of  Anamosa. 
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JOHNSON’S  PASS,  California,  a pass  through  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  in  the  E.  part  of  El  Dorado  county. 

JOIIN.'^ON’S  RANCH,  a post-village  of  Sutter  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. 17  miles  S.E.  of  Marysville.  It  has  2 stores. 

JOIINSONVILLE,  a village  of  Tennessee,  on  the  Niish- 
ville  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  78  miles  from  Nashville. 

JOIINSONVILLE,  a thriving  village  of  Lassen  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. in  Honey  Lake  Valley. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a village  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Cliicago  Railroad,  15  miles  E. 
of  Lima. 

JOH  NSTOWN,  a post-township  of  Cumberland  co..Illinois. 
about  12  miles  S.S  E.  of  Mattoon.  Pop.  635. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a post-township  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa, 
about  70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  598. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a village  of  Sibley  co.,  Minnesota,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Minnesota  River,  about  15  miles  N.E. 
of  Henderson. 

JOHNSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio, 
about  14  miles  W.  of  Dayton. 

JOHNTOWN,  a village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California,  about 
10  miles  N.  of  Placerville. 

JOLIET,  a village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana,  about  22 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

JOLIET,  Indiana.  See  Jumet. 

JONES,  a new  county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Texas,  has 
an  area  of  about  1200  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos  River.  The  census  of  1860  fur- 
nishes no  information  respecting  this  county. 

JON  KS,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Nebraska,  border- 
ing on  Kaitsas.  has  an  aiea  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Little  Blue  River.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Pop. 
122. 

JONES,  a post-office  of  Vermilion  co.,  Indiana,  about  22 
miles  N.  by  of  Terre  Haute. 

JONESliURG,  a village  and  station  on  the  North  Mis- 
souri Railroad,  67  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

JONESTOWN,  a village  of  Meeker  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
15  miles  S.W.  of  Forest  City 

•lONESVILLE.  a post-village  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Indi- 
ana, on  the  Jeffersonville  Railroad,  10  miles  S.  of  Co- 
lumbu.s. 

JOPPA,  a post-village  of  Plymouth  co.,  Massachusetts,  25 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Boston. 

JORDAN,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  502. 

JORDAN,  a township  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  960. 

JORDAN,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  410. 

JORDAN,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  778. 

JORDAN,  a post-ortice  of  Veiinilion  co.,  Illinois. 

JORDA.V,  a post-township  of  Green  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
5 miles  W.  of  Monroe.  Pop.  869. 


JORDAN,  a village  of  Portage  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  I’lovei 
River,  8 or  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Stanton. 

JORDAN,  a village  and  township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minne- 
sota. about  21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  536. 

JORDAN  CREEK,  Montana,  flows  through  Owyhee  co., 
in  a soutlnvest  direction,  and  is  a tributary  of  the  Ow'yhee 
River.  Gold  is  found  along  its  banks. 

JOSEPHINE,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Oregon,  border- 
ing on  California,  has  an  area  of  about  1350  squari;  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  Rogue  River,  and  also  drained  by  the 
Illinois  River.  The  surface  is  mostly  occupied  by  moun- 
tains and  deep  ravines.  The  soil  of  Rogue  River  Valley  is 
productive.  It  is  stated  that  gold,  copper  and  iron  tire 
abundant  in  this  county.  Capital,  Kerbyville.  Pop.  1623. 

JUAB,  or  YUAB,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Utah, 
has  an  area  of  about  950  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Sevier  River.  The  surface  is  mountainous;  the  soil  is 
mostly  unproductive.  Mount  Nebo  rises  to  the  height  of 
about  12,000  feet  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  county.  Capital, 
Nephi.  Pop.  672. 

JUDSON,  a post-village  in  Judson  township.  Blue  Earth 
co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Minnesota  River, 
about  11  miles  W.  of  Mankato.  Pop.  of  the  township,  234. 

JULESBURG,  a village  of  Weld  co.,  Colorado,  on  the 
South  Fork  of  Platte  River,  about  150  miles  in  a direct  line 
E.N.E.  of  Denver. 

JULIET,  or  JOLIET,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indi- 
ana, on  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad, 
65  miles  N.IV.  of  New'  Albany. 

JUNCTION  CITY,  a post  village,  capital  of  Davis  co., 
Kansas,situatedon  the  left  (N.)  bank  of  the  Kansas  River.neai 
the  mouth  of  the  Republican,  about  65  miles  W.  of  TopeKa. 
It  is  a place  of  active  business,  and  contains  1 new'spaper 
office,  a United  States  Land  Office,  and  a number  of  stores. 
It  is  about  4 miles  S.W.  of  Fort  Riley. 

JUNCTION  CITY,  a post-village  of  Trinity  co.,  California, 
on  or  near  the  Trinity  River,  9 miles  W.  of  Weaverville.  It 
has  3 or  4 stores. 

JUNEAU,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Wisconsin, 
has  an  area  of  about  800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Wisconsin  River,  intersected  by  tbe  Lemon- 
w'eir,  and  also  drained  by  the  Yellow'  and  Baraboo  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  very  productive. 
The  county  is  liberally  supplied  with  w'ater-pow'er  and  tim- 
ber. Among  the  forest  trees  is  the  sugar-maple.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Railroad.  Capital, 
Mauston.  Pop.  8770. 

JUNIATA,  a tow  nship  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  455. 

JUNIATA,  a township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Cass  River.  Pop.  644. 

JUNIATA,  a post-village  of  Pottaw'attomie  co.,  Kansas, 
on  the  Big  Blue  River,  about?  miles  N.N.W.  of  Manhattan. 
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Kalmar,  a post-township  of  Olmstead  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  5 miles  W.  by  N.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  691. 
KALMAR,  a post-village  of  Olmstead  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
a branch  or  afti.ient  of  the  Zumoro  River,  about  10  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Rochester. 

KANABEC,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Minnesota,  has  an 
area  of  about  525  s(juare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Snake 
River,  and  drained  by  Fishing  and  other  creeks.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven  and  partly  covered  by  forests  of  pine.  Capi- 
tal, Brunsw'ick.  Pop.  30. 

K.\NAKA  BAR,  a mining  camp  of  Butte  co.,  California, 
on  the  Middle  Fork  of  Feather  River,  about  22  miles  N.E. 
of  Oroville. 

K.ANAWHA,  a post-village  of  Wood  co.,  West  Virginia, 
on  the  North  we.stern  Railroad, 12  miles  S.E.  of  Parkersburg. 

KANDIYOHI,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Minnesota, 
has  ail  area  of  432  scpiare  miles.  It  conlains  numerous 
small  lakes,  one  of  w'hich  is  named  Kandiyohi.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  or  nearly  level ; tbe  soil  is  productive. 
Pop.  76. 

K ANDOTTA,  a post-village  of  Stearns  co..  Minnesota,  on 
Sauk  River,  about  50  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Cloud. 

KANE,  a station  of  McKean  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Pliilaili‘l|)hia  and  Erie  Railroad,  95  miles  E.'.E.  of  Erie. 

KANE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Greene  co.,  Illi- 
nois, about  75  miles  S.W.  of  Springfield.  Pop  1166. 

KANE,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  112. 
KANE,  a township  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  Iowa.  l*op.  862. 
KANKAKEE,  a townshij)  of  Jasper  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  76. 
KANO'SHA,  or  KENOSHA,  a post-villaee  of  Ca.ss  co., 
Nebraska,  on  the  Missouri  Riv(!r,  about  30  miles  above  Ne- 
braska City.  It  has  a good  steamboat  landing  and  a ferry. 
It  contains  1 store.  Good  limestone  is  abundant  here.  Pop. 
about  100. 

KAN.'^AS  [continued  from  page  9.55]. 

Education. — Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  sub- 
ject. In  1864  there  were  814  school  districts,  with  37,582 


children ; of  these  22,429  attended  the  public  schools.  There 
w'ere  731  teachers  emi)loyed.  There  are  33  select  schools, 
with  50  teachers,  and  1786  students;  four  colleges,  with  six- 
teen professors,  and  451  students ; and  the  state  agricultu- 
ral college,  with  4 professors,  and  107  students.  The  endow'- 
tnents  are  very  liberal.  The  agricultural  college  has  an  en- 
dowment of  90,000  acres  of  land,  besides  a fine  building,  and 
100  acres  of  land  adjoining,  in  thetow  n of  Manhattan,  w here 
the  college  is  located  Tlie  state  university  has  46,000  acres 
of  land  as  an  endowment,  besides  40  ;icres  in  Law'rence  as  a 
site  for  building,  and  $15,000  in  cash  deposited  with  the  state 
treasurer.  The  state  normal  school  has  an  endowment  of 
311,380  acres  of  salt  lands,  and  a site  of  20  acres  in  Emporia. 
Sections  16  and  36  in  every  township  of  public  lands  have  been 
donated  to  the  state  for  school  imrposes.  This  gives  1-lSth 
of  the  state  for  educational  purjwses.  Besides  this, 
495,552  and  21-100  acres  have  been  confirmed  to  the  state  for 
school  [purposes. 

I'afx-rs  and  Periodicah. — There  are  8 daily,  4 tri-w'oekly, 
and  28  weekly  pai)ers  published  in  the  state;  also4monthiy 
periodicals,  1 educational,  1 agricultural  and  2 religious. 

IKdori/. — Kansas  Ibrmed  part  of  the  great  Louisiana  pur- 
chase accpiired  from  France  in  1803,  and  was  subsecpiently  in- 
cluded in  the  Missouri, Arkansas  and  Indian  Territories,  from 
which  last  it  w'as,in  .May,lH54,erected  into  a. ''ejiarate  territory, 
after  a stormy  debate  in  the  national  Congre.ss,  as  to  wluthei 
the  Missouri  Compromise  (an  act  jiasse*!  in  1820,  forbidding 
slavery  N.  of  30°  30'  N.  hit.)  should  be  repealed.  The  repeal 
was  carried  by  a ho  ge  majority  in  the  Senate,  ar  d a decided 
one  in  the  I louse.  Immediately  thereafter  emigration  poured 
rapidly  in  from  the  North  and  Sou th.the one  determined  toe.\- 
clude,  the  other  to  introduce  slavery.  The  first  struggle  was 
in  the  election  of  members  of  the  first  legislature.  J he  pro- 
slavery partyseized  the  polls  by  force;  Missourians,  In  laigo 
bodies,  openly  came  over  and  voted.  The  Legislatuie,  thus 
fraudulently  and  forcibly  elected,  pas.sed  a “ bhwk  -od'' ” 
Backed  by  the  intlueuce  of  the  national  admigiot ration,  and 
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assisted  by  the  “ Border  Ruffians  ” of  Missouri,  tlie  pro-sla- 
rery  party  attempted  to  drive  out  the  free-state  men.  The 
latter  resisted,  and  a bitter  struggle  ensued,  culminating  in 
actual  war.  Ossawattomie.  Black  Jack,  and  other  places  be- 
came battle-fields;  Lawrence  was  sacked  and  burned;  the 
free-state  men  finally  triumphed.  The  constitution  under 
wliich  KaTisas  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  4th  in  her  his- 
tory, prohibited  slavery.  Since  her  admission  our  great  civil 
war  has  given  shape  and  character  to  her  history;  she  has 
led  the  radical  sentiment  of  the  country;  she  has  furnished 
'.7  w'hite,  ‘1  colored  and  2 Indian  regiments  to  the  army  of 
the  Union;  she  raised  the  first  company  of  negro  soldiers, 
and  gave  tlie  first  negro  officer  to  the  army.  Lying  on  the 
borders  of  Missouri,  she  has  suffered  from  several  guerilla 
raids,  in  one  of  which  Lawrence  was  burned,  and  148  persons 
butchered  in  cold  blood;  her  motto,  “ .Ad  astra  per  aspera,” 
has  been  w’ell  illustrated  in  her  history.  Her  people  are 
flioroughly  loyal  and  intensely  radical ; notwithstanding  the 
drain  oi  the  war,  her  grow'th  has  been  steady  and  rapid. 

KANSAS,  a post-township  of  Edgar  ro.,  Illinoi.s,  and  a 
station  on  the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  14 
miles  AV.  by  S.  of  Paris.  Pop.  1231, 

KANSASVILLE,  a post-office  of  Racine  co.,  AVisconsin, 
and  a station  on  the  Racine  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  18 
miles  AV.  of  Racine. 

KANAV'A'KA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Douglas  co., 
Kans.is,  about  7 miles  AV.  of  Lawrence.  Pop.  673. 

KAI’IO.AIA,  or  KAPPAOMA,  a village  or  township  of 
Atchison  co.,  Kansas,  about  25  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Atchison. 
Pop.  230. 

KAPPA,  a post-village  of  AVoodford  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  14  miles  N.  of  Bloomingtcu. 

KARNE.S,  a new  county  in  the  S.  i)art  of  Texas,  has  an 
area  of  about  850  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
San  Antonio  River,  and  also  drained  bj’ the  ( ’ibolo.  The 
surface  is  somewhat  diversified ; the  soil  is  sandy.  Capital, 
Helena.  Pop.  2171. 

KASKASKIA,a  township ofFayetteco., Illinois.  Pop. 690. 

KASOTA.  a post-township  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  Minnesota  River,  oppo-ite  St.  Peter.  Po|).  460. 

KASOTA,  a post-village  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  right  iS.E.)  bank  of  the  .Alinnesota  River,  about  9 miles 
N.  of  Mankato,  and  2 miles  S.  of  St.  Peter. 

' KASSO.V,  a post-office  of  McKean  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

KASSON,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa,  about  42 
miles  S.S.AV.  of  Des  Moines. 

KATEVILLK,  a village  of  Sacramento  co.,  California, 
about  25  miles  L.S.E.  of  Sacramento. 

KAAV,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  327. 

KAW  CITY,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kan.sas. 

KAYSVILLK,  a post-village  of  Davis  co.,  Utah,  4 miles 
N.  of  Farmington. 

KE.AIIN  KAf,  a county  in  the  S.  p-art  of  Nebraska,  border- 
ing on  Kansas.  Area  estimated  at  2200  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Platte  River,  and  intersected 
by  the  Republican  Fork  of  the  K;uisas  River.  A large  por- 
tion of  the  county  is  prairie.  Capital,  Kearney  City.  Pop. 
474. 

KE.ARNEY  CITY,  a post-vill.age,  capital  of  Kearney  co., 
Nebraska,  situated  on  the  Platte  River,  and  on  the  great 
Overland  Route,  about  200  miles  AVL  by  S.  of  Omaha  City, 
and  2 miles  AV.  of  Fort  Kearney.  It  has  2 hotels  and 
several  stores. 

KE.VRNEY  CITY,  a jmst-village  of  Otoe  co., Nebraska,  on 
the  Alissouri  River,  about  1 mile  below  Nebraska  City. 

KEA’ITNG,  a i)ost-township  of  Clinton  co  . Peiinsylvani.a, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  40  miles  AV.N.AV'.  of 
Lock  Haven.  Pop.  271. 

KKMLERSBURG.  a post-village  of  AA'yoming  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. on  the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  about  15 
miles  W.N.AV'.  of  Scranlon. 

K KI'IN E,  a township  of  Ionia  co.,  Alichigan.  Pop.  1150. 

KEl'^N  K.  a village  of  Michigan,  on  the  line  between  Hills- 
dale and  Lenawee  counties,  about  18  mdes  AV.  of  Adrian. 

KKLNVILLE,  or  KLENSVILLE,  a small  village  of 
Snyder  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  3 or  4 
miles  below  Sunbury. 

K BH/.I.ETOAVN,  a post-village  of  Rockingham  co.,  ATr- 
ginia,  alimit  5 miles  S.E.  of  Harrisonburg. 

KEGG.VSKA,  a lake  in  Dane  co , AVisconsin,  sometimes 
calleil  First  Lake.  [See  Four  Lakes,  page  ti9n.] 

KI'HTH'S  FURNACE,  a station  on  the  Ohl  Colony  and 
Newport  Railroad,  in  Plymouth  co.,  Massachusetts, 24  miles 
S.  of  Bo.-tou. 

KEKiXKEE.  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin,  7 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Horicon.  It  has  1 grist-mill.  1 manufactory 
of  look iug  glasses,  and  several  breweries.  Pop.  about  2ii0. 

KELUitiG'S,  a ])Ost-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Oregon,  10 
miles  N AA'.  of  Roseburg. 

K ELliOGSAHLLE,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan, 
ibont  miles  S.  of  Grand  Rapids.  It  has  I mill. 

K ELLY,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois.  Population, 
1144. 

KELLY'S  FORD,A'irginia,  is  on  the  Rappahannock  River, 
ilKiut  14  miles  E.  of  Culpepper  Court-House. 
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KELSEY,  a post-village  and  township  of  El  Dorado  co-, 
California,  7 miles  N,  of  Placerville.  Pop.  1319. 

KELSO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dearborn  co.,  In- 
diana, about  14  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Lawrenceburg.  Pop.  2001 

KELSO,  a village  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Indiana,  about  3C 
miles  S.AV.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

KELSO,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Missouri,  about  ? 
miles  S.  of  Cape  Girardeau. 

KELSO,  a post-township  of  Sibley  co.,  Minnesota,  aboul 
7 miles  W.  by  S.  of  Henderson,  Pop.  240. 

KEMPERSVILLE,  a village  of  Ozaukee  co.,  AVisconsin, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  about  18  miles  N.  of  Milwaukee. 

KENDALL,  a post-village  of  Clay  co.,  Missouri,  about  11 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Liberty,  and  40  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

KENDRICK,  a post-village  and  township  of  Greene  co., 
Iowa,  on  Racoon  River,  about  65  miles  W.N.W.  of  Des 
Moines.  Pop.  377. 

KENNEBEC,  a post-village  and  toumship  of  Manona  co., 
Iowa.  The  village  is  on  the  Little  Sioux  River,  about  8 
miles  N.E.  of  Onowa  City.  Pop.  65. 

KEN'NEKUK,or  KINNEKUK.  a post-village  of  Kansas, 
on  the  line  between  Atchison  and  Brown  co.,  about  24 
miles  AALN.W.  of  Atchison. 

KENNER,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  parish,  Louisiana, 
on  or  near  the  N.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  12  miles 
AV.  of  New  Orleans. 

KENNONSBURG,  a post-village  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio,  about 
37  miles  E.  of  Zanesville. 

KENOCKEE,  a post-township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan, 
on  both  sides  of  Mill  Creek,  about  14  miles  W.N.AV.  of  Port 
Huron.  Pop.  778. 

KENOSHA.  Nebraska.  See  Kanosha. 

KENSINGTOV,  a village  of  Isanti  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
40  miles  N.  by  E.  of  St.  Paul. 

KENT,  formerly  FRANKLIN  MILLS,  a post-village  of 
Portage,  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Cuyahoga  River,  and  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Great  Western  Railroad,  7 miles  AV.  of  Ravenna, 
and  10  miles  N.E.  of  Akron.  It  has  a good  water-power, 
and  contains  variuiis  manufactories,  and  4 or  5 chu.rches. 

KENT,  a post-village,  cai)ital  of  Newton  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Toledo  Logansi>ort  and  Burlington  Railroad,  56  miles 
AV.  of  Logausport.  The  post-office  is  Kent  Station. 

KENT,  a post-village  of  Newton  co.,  Missouri,  about  62 
miles  S.AV.  of  Springfield. 

KENTON,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Delaware,  about  11 
miles  N.AV.  of  Dover. 

KENTUCKY,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,Kansas.  Pop.  588. 

KENYON,  a post-villageof  Jack.son  co.,  Arkansas,  on  the 
Big  Black  River,  about  28  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Batesville. 

KENYON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Goodhue  co., 
Minnesota,  about  14  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Faribault.  Pop.  181. 

KEOKUK,  a township  of  AVapello  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  480. 

KEOKUK,  a village  of  Linn  co.,  Kansas,  about  55  nules 
S.  by  E.  of  Lawrence. 

KERBY'A'ILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Josephine  co., 
Oregon,  on  the  Illinois  River,  about  250  miles  S.  by  AAL  ot 
Salem  and  48  miles  N.E.  of  Crescent  City,  California.  It 
b.as  a court-house,  2 stores,  and  a large  fiouring-mill.  The 
adjacent  county  is  mountainous,  and  contains  gold  mines, 
Poj).  about  loO. 

KERR,  a new  county  in  the  S.  central  p.art  of  Te.xas,  has 
an  area  of  about  1100  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Guadaluiie  River.  Capital,  Korrsville(?)  Pop.  r34. 

KERRSAMLLE,  a post-office  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vaina. 

KERRSA'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Kerr  co.,  Texas,  on  the 
Guadalupe  River,  about  100  miles  AAL  by  S.  of  Austin  City, 

KESHENA,  a post-township  of  Shawana  co„  AVisconsin. 
Pop.  43. 

KESAVICK,  or  KESNICK.  a post-villa'jre  of  Albemarle 
co.,  A’irginia,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  7 miles  E.  of  Char- 
lottesville. 

KETCHAM,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  rcnnsylvania. 

KETTLE  RIVER,  of  Alinnesota,  rises  in  ( arlton  co  . and 
flowing  southward  tlirough  Pine  county  ent<  rs  the  St.  Croix 
River.  The  region  through  which  it  passes  -s  covered  with 
forests  of  pine. 

KEAVASKU.AI,a  post-vill.age  and  township  of  AA’a.shington 
CO..  AA'i.sconsin.  6 miles  N.  of  AA’est  Bend.  'J'he  village  has  1 
church,  4 stores,  1 mill  and  15  houses.  Total  pojmlatiou, 
1056. 

KEAVAUNEE,  or  KEAVANEE,  a post-village  and  town- 
shii)  of  Henry  CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  32  miles  N.E.  of  Galesburg.  Pop.  1461. 

KEAVAUNEE,  a i)ost-village,  capital  of  Kewaunee  co., 
AA’isconsin,  situated  on  Lake  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  about  27  miles  E.  of  the  city  of 
Green  Bay.  It  contains  a court-house,  2 churches,  5 stores, 
3 hotels  and  2 saw-mills.  Pop.  of  Kewaunee  township  in 
18L0,  799. 

KEAA'EEN AAA',  a county  of  Alichigan  forming  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  has  an  area  estimateil  at 
330  sejuare  miles.  It  is  a peninsrda  surrounded  by  Lake 
Superior  on  all  sides  except  the  S.AA'.  The  surface  hilly 
or  uneven.  Sandstone  underlies  part  of  the  county.  The 
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Inba)  are  niostlj  engaged  in  mining  copper,  which  is 

abundant  lure.  Capital,  Eagle  River.  The  census  of  1860 
furnishes  no  information  respecting  this  county. 

KEYSV'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Charlotte  co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  73  miles  S.W.  of 
Richmond. 

KEYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Tulare  co.,  California, 
about  90  miles  S.S.E.  of  Visalia.  It  has  several  stores. 

KIANTONE,  a small  post-township  of  Chautauqua  co.. 
New  Ycrk,  4 or  5 miles  S.E.  of  Jamestown.  Pop.  552. 

KICKAPOJ,  a post-village  and  township  of  Vernon  co., 
W i.sconsin,  on  Kickapoo  River,  about  12  miles  S.E.  of  Viro- 
qua.  Pop.  825. 

KIDDVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Flat  River,  about  6 miles  S.E.  of  Greenville  and  28  miles  E. 
N.E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

KIEL,  a small  post-village  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Sheboygan  River  about  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Fond 
du  Lac. 

KILBOURN,  a post-village  of  Van  Puren  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad,  about  48  miles  N.W.  of 
Keokuk. 

KILBOURN  CITY,  a thriving  post-villag-e  of  Columbia 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  River, 
and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Kailroad,  105  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  6 stores  and  several  grist 
and  s.aw-mills.  The  river  is  crossed  h^re  by  a railroad 
bi’idge  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  otate.  Pop.  about 
400. 

KILDARK,  a ijost-township  of  Juneau  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Wisconsin  River,  about  6 miles  E.  of  Mauston.  Pop.  552. 

KILGORE,  a post-office  of  Venango  ^o.,  Pennsylvania. 

KILGORE,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio,  about  25 
miles  W.N.W  of  Steubenville. 

KILKENNY,  a post-village  and  towiship  of  Le  Sueur  co., 
Minnesota,  about  19  miles  W.  of  Faril  ault.  Pop.  333. 

KILLINGER,  a post-office  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

KIMB.VI.L,  a township  of  Saint  Clair  co.,  Michigan,  about 

5 miles  W^  of  Port  Huron.  Pop.  839. 

KIMBLE,  a new  county  near  the  central  part  of  Texas. 
Area  e.-^timated  at  1300  scjuare  mihs.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Llano  River,  and  its  North  and  S.  uth  Forks.  The  census 
of  I860  furnishes  no  information  lespectiiig  this  county. 

KIMMSW'ICK,  a post-village  >f  Jefferson  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Mississippi  River  and  tne  Iron  Mountain  Railroad, 
21  miles  S.  b'v  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

KIMSII aVv,  or  KIMSHEVV, «.  township  of  Butte  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. Pop.  1586. 

KINDERIIOOK,  a village  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio,  about  9 miles 
E.  of  Mount  Vernon. 

KINDERIIOOK,  a post-v'llage  and  township  of  Pike  co., 
Illinois.  The  village  is  about  12  miles  E.  by  >.0!  Hannibal 
(Missouri),  and  22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Quincy.  The  township 
borders  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  Pop.  1398. 

KINO,  a county  in  ^he  W.  central  pai  t of  W'ashington 
Territory,  has  an  area  of  about  2000  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  \Y.  by  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  drained  by  the 
Dw'amish,  Cedar,  and  Snoqualmie  Rivers.  The  Cascade 
range  of  mountain?  extends  along  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
county.  Capital,  Seattle.  Pop.  302. 

KINGSBURY,a  villageof  Lassen  co., California, about  115 
miles  N.N.E.  of  ’Jarysville. 

KINOSLEY,  1 township  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  489. 

KING’S  RIVER, California,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  Fresno 
county,  and  fiowing  southwestward,  enters  Tulare  Lake  in 
Tul.are  c'  unty. 

KINGSTO.V,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  44  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Lexington. 

KING'TON,  a village  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio,  about  5 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Urbanna. 

KI.NGSTON,  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana,  about 

6 miles  N.E.  of  Greensburg. 

K I iN'GSTQN,  a township  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  397. 

KINGSTON,  a post-village  of  Meeker  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  Clow  River,  about  8 miles  E.  of  Forest  t'ity.  Pop.  120. 

K1NG.STON,  a small  post-village  of  Fresno  co.,  California, 
on  King’s  River  about  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Millorton. 

KINGSVILLE,  a village  of  Johnson  co.,  Missouri,  on  or 
near  the  Pacific  Railroad,  about  44  miles  S.E.  of  Kansas 
City. 

KINGW’OOD,  a post-office  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

KIN  M UN  D Y,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Centralia. 

KINNEKUK.  Kaunas.  See  Kennekiik. 

KINNICKINICK,  or  KINNICKINNIC  RIVER,  a sm.all 
sfreaiu  of  Wisconsin,  ri.ses  in  St.  Croix  co.,  flows  southwest- 
ward,  and  enters  Lake  Saint  Croix,  in  Pierce  county. 

KINNIKINNIC,  a post  village  of  Saint  Croix  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  a river  of  the  same  name  and  in  Malone  town- 
ship. 

KIRBY,  a post-village  of  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio,  on  a railroad 
8 or  9 miles  W.  of  Upper  Sandusky. 

KIRKLAND,  a post-township  of  Adams  co..  Indiana. 
Pop.  322. 


KIRKVTLLE,  a post-office  of  Wapello  co.,  Iowa,  about  10 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Ottumwa. 

KIRKWOOD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Broome  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  village  is  on 
the  Erie  Railroad,  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Binghamton.  Pop. 
1389. 

KIRKWOOD,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
KIRKW'OOD,  a village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  1 or  2 miles  W.  by  S.  of  Wheeling. 

KIRKWOOD,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co..  Missouri,  or 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  14  miles  Wk  by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

KIRKWOOD,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa,  near  the 
Des  Moines  River,  7 or  8 miles  N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

KITSAP,  a county  towards  the  N.W.  part  of  Washington 
Territory,  has  an  area  estimated  at  400  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  on  the  N.W.  by 
Hood’s  Canal,  or  Channel,  being  surrounded  by  water  on 
all  sides  except  the  S.  Capital,  Port  Madison.  Pop.  544. 

KITSON,  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Dakotix, 
bordering  on  Minnesota  and  the  British  possessions.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  Kiver  of  the  North,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Pembina,  Park  and  Salt  Rivers.  The  sur- 
face is  nearly  level. 

KLIKITaT,  a small  river  of  Washington  Territory 
rises  in  Skamania  county,  flows  nearly  southward  and 
enters  the  Columbia  in  Klikitat  county,  about  12  miles 
below  the  Dalles. 

KLIKITAT,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, has  an  area  of  about  1900  square  miles.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  S.  by  the  Columbia  River,  and  also  drained  by  the 
Klikitat  and  Wowunchee  Rivers.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous. Mount  Adams,  a peak  of  the  Cascade  Range, 
about  9570  feet  high,  is  on  or  near  the  N.W.  bolder  of  the 
county.  Capital,  Rockland.  Pop.  230. 

KNIGnT’S,a  station  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad 
in  Lenawee  county,  Michigan,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Adrian. 

KNIGHT’S  BRIDGE,  a village  of  Plumas  co.,  California, 
about  30  miles  N.W.  of  Quincy. 

KNIGHT’S  FERRY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Stanislaus 
CO.,  California,  situated  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the 
Stanislaus  River,  36  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Stockton,  and  26  miles 
S.W.  of  Sonora.  It  h:is  abundant  water-power  and  a good 
briilge  across  the  River.  It  contains  3 stores,  1 flouring- 
mill  and  2 hotels.  Gold  is  found  here.  Pop.  about  450. 

KNIGHT’S  LANDING,  a village  of  Yolo  co.,  California, 
on  the  Sacramento  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  San 
Francisco  and  Marysville  Railroad,  about  25  miles  S.  by  V\’. 
of  Marysville.  It  has  5 or  more  stores.  Tlje  name  of  the 
post-otfico  is  Grafton.  Pop.  in  1864,  about  400. 

KNOBVIEW,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Southwest  Branch  Railroad,  97  miles  S W.  of  St 
Louis. 

KNOWLTON,  a post-township  of  Marathon  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  115. 

KNOX,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Maine,  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area  estimated  at  330  square  miles 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Penobscot  Bay,  and  intersected 
by  the  Saint  George  and  Medomac  Rivers.  It  contains  a 
number  of  small  lakes  or  ponds.  The  soil  is  productive. 
The  staple  productions  are  Indian  corn,  hay,  potatoes  and 
butter.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  enqjloyed  in  naviga- 
tion and  the  fisheries.  Formed  out  of  parts  of  Lincoln  and 
Waldo  counties.  Capital,  Rocklaiid.  Pop.  32,716. 

KNOX,  a township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
422. 

KNOX,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
637. 

KNOX,  a new  county  towards  the  N.  part  of  Texas.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Brazos  River.  The  census  of  1860  fur- 
nishes no  information  respecting  this  county. 

KNOX,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  785. 
KNOX,  a townshii)  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa.  Puj).  546. 

KNOX,  a township  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  Iowa.  Poj).  154. 
KNOXVILLE,  a post-village  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvaniig 
on  Cowanesque  Creek  about  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  VVellabo- 
rough.  Pof).  313. 

kNOXVlLLE,a  post-vill.age  of  Cherokee  co.,  Texas,  about 
18  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Henderson. 

KNOXVILLE,  ii  village  of  Dubois  00.,  Indiana,  on  Patoka 
Creek,  about  48  miles  E.S.E  of  Vincennes. 

KNOXVILLE,  a post-village  .and  township  of  Ray  co., 
Missouri,  situated  about  55  miles  E.S.E.  of  .St.  Joseph,  and 
20  miles  N.  of  Camden.  It  has  several  stores,  &c.  Total 
population,  1953. 

KNOXVILLE,  a mining  post  village  of  Lake  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, about  50  nules  W.N.W.  of  Sacramento,  and  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Clear  Lake.  Silver  is  found  here. 

KOCIIVILUE.  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Saginaw  co. 
Michigan  Pop.  658. 

KO'KOMO.  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Howard  co., 
Indiana,  on  Wild  Cat  Creek,  and  on  the  Indianapolis  Peru 
and  Chicago  Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Chicago 
and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  .54  miles  N.  of  Indianapolis, 
and  23  miles  S.S.E.  of  Logan-port.  It  contains  3 churches, 

1 national  bank,  the  Indiana  Stale  Normal  S<diool,  1 uews- 
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Bnper  office,  and  several  mills  and  facturies.  Pop.  in  1860, 
1040;  in  1865,  ebout  2000. 

KONTGSBIiUG.a  po.st-office  of  Alpine  co.,  California,  is  at 
the  village  of  Silvkr  MoU.ntai.x.  which  see. 

KOXISKA,  a village  of  McLeod  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
flassan  Hiver,  about  -i  miles  N.  of  Glencoe. 

KOOSKOOSKIA  RIVER, Llaho.  See  Ci.karwatf.r  River. 
KOOl'ENA I,  or  KOOTENAY,  an  unorganized  county  in 
the  N.  jtart  of  Idaho,  intersected  by  a river  of  the  same 
name.  1 1 borders  on  Montana  and  British  America. 

KOSSUTH,  a post-villaiie  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Miami  Canal,  about  40  miles  N.  by  \V.  of  Piqua. 
KOSSUTH,  a village  of  Clay  co.,  Indiana,  situated  on  or 
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TABAUIE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri,  on 
i the  jMi-iSonri  River,  and  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  45 
miles  IV.  of  St.  Louis. 

LABARGE  CITY,  a village  in  the  \V.  part  of  Montana 
Territory,  on  the  Deer  Lodge  River,  about  100  miles  in  a 
direct  line  N,  of  Bannock  City.  Gold  is  found  in  the 
vicinity. 

LACELLE,  a post-office  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa,  about  50 
miles  S.  by  \V.  of  Des  Moines. 

LA  CLEDE,  a post  township  of  Fayette  co.,  Illinois,  about 
18  miles  E by  S.  of  Vandalia.  Pup.  406. 

LA  CLEDE,  a flourisliing  post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Mis- 
souri, situated  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Jo.seph  Railroad, 
98  miles  E.  of  St.  Joseph,  and  39  miles  IV.  of  Macon  City. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  imporiant  stations  between  Hannibal 
and  St.  .Joseph,  and  is  the  shipping  jioint  for  a large  extent 
of  fertile  country.  It  contains  1 church,  4 hotels,  1 news- 
paper office,  and  about  10  stores.  Stone  coal  is  abundant 
here.  I ’op.  about  lOUO. 

LA  CLKDE,  a village  or  station  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Pacific  Biiilroad,  8 miles  \V.  of  St.  Louis. 

l.ACON,  a post-village  of  Maries  co.,  Missouri,  .about  28 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

LACONA,  a post-oflice  of  Warren  co.,  low.a,  about  30 
miles  S.  by  K.  of  Des  Moines. 

LACONIA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Belknap  co.. 
New  Hampshire  on  or  near  Lake  M innipiseogee.  The  vil- 
Lage  is  on  the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad,  27 
miles  N.  of  Concord.  'J'otal  population  1806. 

LA  CRESCENT,  a post-village  of  Houston  co..  Minnesota, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  2 niiles  above  La  Crosse, 
Wisconsin,  and  26  miles  S.  E.  of  Winon.a.  A considerable 
quantity  of  wheat  is  shipped  here.  This  place  is  the  E. 
terminus  of  the  Root  River  A' alley  Railroad. 

LA  CRESCENT,  a post-township  of  Houston  co  , Minne- 
lota,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  La  Crosse.  Pop.  461. 

LA  CROIX,  a township  of  Emmett  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Michigan.  Pop.  484. 

LA  CROSSE,  a county  in  the  AV.  part  of  AATsconsin,  bor- 
dering on  Minnesota,  has  an  areaof  about  470  sijuare  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  AV.  by  the  Mississipi)i  River,  on  the 
N.VV.  by  the  Black  River,  and  intersected  by  the  La  Crosse 
River.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  diversified  by  woodlands, 
prairies,  and  oak  openings ; the  soil  is  fertile  and  deep. 
The  county  is  travers<<’  by  the  Alilwaukee  and  La  Crosse 
Abfint  8 To0,000  feet  of  lumber  were  i)roduced  in 
this  countv  in  land.  Capital,  La  Crosse.  Pop.  12,186. 

LA  CROSSE,  a rail  way  station  in  Laporte  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Raili-oad,  55 
miles  S E.  of  Chicago. 

LADO'G  A,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana,  on 
a railroad  39  miles  S.  of  Lafayette. 

LAFAYETTE,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Florida,  bor- 
dering on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  an  area  estimated  at  1100 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  by  the 
Suwarmee  River.  The  surface  is  level.  Pop.  2068. 

LAl'AYETTE,  a jtost-village  of  Upshur  co.,  Texas,  about 
54  utiles  N.  of  Henderson. 

LAFAYETTE,  a village  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Pitts- 
burg Fort  AVayne  and  Chictigo  Railrotid,  s miles  E.  of  Liimi. 

LAFAYETTE,  a village  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio,  about  10 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Ashland. 

LAFAYETTE,  a village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  about  13 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Mansfield. 

LAFAYETTE,  a itost-township  of  Gratiot  co.,  Michigan, 
about  7 miles  E.  of  Ithaca.  Pop.  123. 

LAF.W'ETTE.  a township  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  735. 
LAFAA'^ETTE.  a township  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  317. 
IjA FAYETTE,  a township  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 406. 
LAFAYETTE,  a township  of  Story  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  426. 
LAFAA'ETTE,  a post-township  of  Chippewa  co.,  AViscon- 
Bin.  10  miles  E.  of  Chippewa  City.  Pop.  158. 

LAFAYETTE,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  AATsconsin,  and 
E station  on  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Railroiid,  7 miles 
N.E.  of  Sparta.  Pop.  .342. 

LAFAYETTE,  a village  of  Clay  co,,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Red  River  of  the  Nortli,  about  47°  N.  lat. 
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near  the  AVabash  and  Erie  Canal  about  20  miles  S.E.  of 
Terre  Haute. 

KOSSUTH,  a post-office  of  Des  Moines  co,.  Iowa,  about 
15  miles  N.  of  Burlington. 

KOSSUTH,  a village  and  township  of  Manitowoc  cm, 
AVisconsin.  The  village  is  10  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Manitowoc. 
Total  Population,  1708, 

KOYLTON,  a township  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  A 
Tuscola  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  60. 

KULPSN ILLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn* 
sylvania,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Norristown. 

KUNKLE.  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania^ 
about  12  miles  N.AY.  of  AVilkesbarre. 


LAFAYETTE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Nicollet 
CO.,  Minnesota,  near  the  Minnesota  River,  about  26  miles 
\V.  of  St.  Peter.  Pop.  215. 

LAF.AY’ETTE,  a post-village  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kansas,  ou 
the  Missouri  River,  about  18  niiles  by  land  AA'.N.AV.  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri. 

LAFAYETTE,  a post-village  of  Contra  Costa  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, about  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  San  Francisco,  and  11  miles 
S.  by  AY  of  Martinez. 

LAFAYETTE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Yam  Hill  co., 
Oregon,  situated  on  the  Yam  Hill  River.  24  miles  N.  by  AY. 
of  Salem,  and  about  30  miles  S.AAL  of  Portland.  It  con- 
tained, in  1864,  4 or  5 general  stores,  1 book  store,  &c.  Pop. 
about  250.  Population  of  the  precinct  in  1860,  417. 

LA  GRANDE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Union 
co..  Oregon,  situated  in  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley,  60  miles 
N.AV'.  of  Auburn.  It  contains  a newspaper  office  and  numer- 
ous stores.  The  Directory  for  1865  contains  the  names  of 
104  residents  of  La  Orande.  Pop.  estimated  at  450. 

LA  (iRANGE,  a post-office  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa,  about  36 
miles  S.AV.  of  O.skaloosa. 

LA  ORANGE,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.178. 

LA  GRANGE,  a post-village  of  Stanislaus  co.,  California, 
on  the  Tuolumne  liiver,  about  22  miles  S.  by  AV.  of  Sonora. 
It  had,  in  1863,  4 stores.  Pop.  about  300. 

LAKE,  a county  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Minne- 
sota, bordering  on  the  British  Possessions,  has  an  area 
estimated  at  over  3500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  ti  e 
N.  by  a chain  of  small  lakes,  on  the  N.E.  by  Arrow  River, 
and  on  the  S E.  by  Lake  Superior.  It  is  drained  by  Manitou 
River  and  other  small  streams.  The  surface  is  broken  b^ 
rugged  ranges  of  drift  hills  called  Hauteurs  des  Terre^ 
Copper  and  Iron  are  found  in  this  county,  which  also  con- 
tains granite  and  other  primaiy  rocks.  Pop.  in  1860,  248 

LAKE,  a county  in  the  AV.N.AV.  part  of  California,  baa 
an  area  estimated  at  750  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
Putah  Cl  eek,  and  contains  Clear  Lake  which  is  more  than 
2u  miles  long.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the  county 
being  occupied  by  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains.  It  if 
stated  that  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  been  found  near 
Clear  Lake.  Capital,  Lakeport.  The  census  of  1860  fur- 
nishes no  information  respecting  this  county.  In  October, 
1863.  it  polled  378  votes. 

LAKE,  a county  of  Nevada.  The  name  of  this  county  baa 
been  changed  to  Roop. 

LAKE,  a huge  county  in  the  AY,  part  of  Colorado,  bor- 
dering on  Utah.  It  is  drained  by  the  Grand,  Arkansas, 
Gunnison,  and  Bunkara  (or  Blue)  Rivers,  and  by  Rio  San 
Miguel.  The  Rocky  Mountiiin  Range  extends  along  the  E. 
border.  The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
another  ninge  of  mountains.  Gold  is  found  in  the  E.  part. 
Capital,  Oro  City. 

LAKE,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  589. 

LAKE,  a township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Pop.  267. 

LAKE,  a toAvnship  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Poj).  557. 

LAKE,  a township  of  Newton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  173. 

LAKE,  a township  of  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  163. 

LAKE,  a township  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  703. 

LAKE,  a post-office  of  AVashington  co.,  Iowa. 

LAKE  CHARLES,  a post-village,  capital  of  Calcasieu 
parish,  Louisiana,  on  the  Calcasieu  River,  about  140  miles 
AY.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

LAKE  CITY,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Florida,  on 
the  Horida  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Central  Railroad,  00  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Jacksonville,  Pop.  659,  It  was  formerly  called 
Allegator. 

LAKE  CITY,  a post  office  of  Stark  co.,  Indiana. 

LAKE  CITA',  a post-village,  capital  of  Calhoun  co.,  Iowa, 
about  SO  miles  N.AV.  of  Des  Moines. 

LAKE  CITA',  a village  of  Rice  co..  Minnesota,  on  a small 
lake  5 miles  S.AV  of  Faribault. 

LAKE  CITA',  a post-village  of  AA'abasha  co.,  Minnesota, 
situated  on  the  S.AV.  shore  of  Lake  Repin,  an  expansion  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  72  miles  below  St.  Paul,  and 
13  above  AVanasha.  It  has  2 or  more  steam  saw-mill.s.  A 
large  quantity  of  grain  is  shipped  here.  Pop.  in  18c0,  866. 
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LARiC  CITY,  a post-townsliip  of  "Wabasha  co.,  Minne- 
•ota,  .<11  Lake  Pepiu,  contains  tlie  village  of  Lake  City. 

LAKE  FOKEST,  a post-villa^i  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois,  on  or 
near  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  tlie  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
Railroad,  28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

LAKE  FORK,  a township  of  Logan  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 1283. 

LAKELAN  U,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  W.  hank  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  nearly  opposite  Hud- 
son, Wisconsin,  and  about  17  miles  E.  of  St.  Paul.  It  has 
several  steam  saw-mills.  Pop.  475. 

LAKEl’ORT,  a post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Huron,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Port  Huron. 

LAKi'.PORT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lake  co.,  Califor- 
nia, on  the  W.  shore  of  Clear  Liike,  about  90  miles  in  a direct 
line  N.  by  W.  of  San  Francisco.  • 

LAKE  PRAIRIE,  a township  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  411. 

L.tKE  RIVER,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Washington 
rcrritory,  about  12  miles  N.W.  of  Vancouver. 

LAKE  STATION,  a post-ollice  of  Lake  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  36  miles  S. E.  of  Chicago. 

LAKE  TAHOE,  formerly  ( ailed  LAKE  RIOLER,  is  about 
10  miles  \V.  of  Carson  City,  Nevada.  About  half  of  it  is  in- 
cluded within  Placer  co.,  California,  and  the  other  half  in 
Ornishy  co.,  Nevada.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  21  miles, 
tttid  its  breadth  10  miles.  The  adjacent  scenery  is  exceed- 
ingly picturesque  and  grand. 

LAKETOWN,  a post-township  of  Carver  cc.,  Minnesota, 
holders  on  Lake  Minnetonka,  and  is  about  30  miles  VV.S.W. 
of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  648. 

ijAKE  VALLEY,  a post-village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, near  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Tahoe,  60  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Placerville. 

LAKE  VIEW,  a township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  about  6 miles  N.  of  Chicago.  I'op.  587. 

LAKE  VILLAGE,  the  capital  of  Chicot  co.,  Arkausas,  on 
a small  lake  about  125  miles  S.S.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

LAKEVILLE,  a post-township  of  Plymouth  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, about  8 miles  S.E.  of  Taunton.  I’op.  1160. 

LAKEVILLE,  a post-village  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Indiana, 
about  14  miles  S.  by.  W,  of  South  Rend. 

LAKEVILLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dakota  co., 
Minnesota,  about  22  miles  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  598. 

LAKEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Sonoma  co.,  California,  on 
Petaluma  Creek,  about 35  miles  iV.  by  W.  of  San  Francisco, 
with  which  it  has  daily  communication  by  steamboat. 

LAMAR,  a post-village,  capital  of  Barton  co.,  Missouri, 
situated  on  Muddy  Creek,  about  65  miles  W.N.W.  of  Spring- 
field.  l\)p.  of  Liimar  township,  t;73. 

LAMOILLE,  a post-village  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  10  miles  below  Winona. 

LAMOINE,  a township  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
898. 

LAMONT,  a post-village  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Grand  River, about  14  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Grand  Raj/ids. 

LaMONTE,  a post-village  of  Pettis  co,,  Mis.muri,  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  about  75  miles  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

LAMFASaS,  a new  comity  in  the  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  of  about  900  sipiare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  Colorado  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Lam- 
pasas River.  Capital,  Lampasas.  Pop.  1028. 

LAMFASAS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lampasas  co.,  Tex- 
as, about  65  miles  N.N.W.  of  Austin  City. 

LAN.\RK,  a post-office  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

LANARK,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
railroad  which  connects  Beloit  with  Savannah,  20  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Freeport. 

LANARK,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Portage  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  435. 

LANCASTER,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Nebraska,  has 
an  ai  ea  of  576  sq“are  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Saline  or 
Salt  Creek,  and  also  drained  by  several  affluents  of  the  same. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  tli  versified;  the  soil  is  fertile.  This 
county  has  valuable  salt  springs.  I’op.  153. 

LANCASTER,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1130. 

LANCASTER,  a post-village  of  Dallas  co.,  Texas,  about 
15  miles  S.  of  Dallas. 

LA CASTER,  a township  of  Huntington  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1213. 

LANCASTER,  a village  of  Orange  co.,  Indiana,  52  miles 
by  railroad  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

LANCASTER,  a post-township  of  Cass  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1320. 

LANCASTER,  a post-village  aj»d  township  of  Atchison 
CO.,  Kansas,  about  11  miles  W.  of  Atchison.  Pop.  622 

LANCASTER,  a village  in  Lancaster  mining  district, 
Humboldt  CO.,  Nevada,  30  miles  N.  of  Unionville.  Pop.  100. 

LANCHA  PLANA,  a post-village  of  Amador  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  Mokelumne  River,  about  30  miles  N.E.  of 
Stockton.  It  is  supported  by  gold  mines,  and  has  several 
stores.  Bop.  about  300. 

LANDER,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Nevada,  bordering 
on  Idaho  and  Utah,  is  about  200  miles  lung  and  100  wide, 
It  is  partly  drained  by  Humboldt  River,  the  branches  of 
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which  rise  within  its  limits,  and  by  Reese  River.  The  sur- 
face is  broken  by  several  ridges  of  mountains.  In  the  S.W. 
part  is  a long  range  called  theToiyabe  Mountains,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  is  nearly  N.  and  S.  Among  these  mountains 
are  the  Reese  River  silver  mines,  from  which  $500,000  in 
silver  were  obtained  in  1864.  Organized  in  1862.  Capital, 
Austin. 

LANDER  CITY,  a small  village  of  Lander  co.,  Nevada, 
near  Reese  River,  about  18  miles  8.  by  W.  of  Austin. 

LANDISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Central  Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Reading  and  Columbia  Railroad,  8 miles  W.N.W  of  Lan- 
caster. 

LANDSDALE,  or  LANSDALE,  a post-village  of  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road at  the  junction  with  the  Doylestown  Branch,  22  miles 
N.  by  W.  nf  Philadelphia,  and  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Doyles- 
town. It  has  a national  bank. 

LANE,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Oregon,  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area  estimated  at  3500  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Willamette  River  and  its  branches, 
called  the  McKenzie's  Fork,  the  Middle  Fork,  and  the  Coast 
Fork.  The  Siuslaw  River  forms  part  of  its  S.  botindary. 
The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  Cascade  Range  extends 
along  the  E.  border  of  the  county,  and  the  west  part  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Coast  Range.  The  soil  of  the  W illamette 
valley  is  fertile.  Gold  quartz  lodes  have  been  found  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county.  Capital,  Eugene  City.  Pop. 
4780. 

LANE  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Dixon  Air-Line  Railroad,  75  miles  W.  of  Clilcago. 

LANE8BURG,  a post-township  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minne- 
sota, about  20  miles  N.W.  of  Faribault.  Pop.  310. 

LANESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecti- 
cat,  on  the  Housatonic  River  and  Railroad,  32  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Bridgeport. 

LANESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Floyd  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  \\  est  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  River,  about  9 miles  below 
Piketon. 

LANG  DON,  a post-office  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois,  on  a rail- 
road 18  miles  N.W.  of  Peoria. 

LANGDON,  a small  village  of  Crawford  co.,  Wisconsin, 
15  miles  N.  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

LANGOLA,  or  LONGULA,  a post-village  of  Benton  co., 
Minnesota, situated  about  1 mile  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  18  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Sauk  Rapids. 

LANGW  ORTTIY,  a i)o.>t-village  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Dubuque  Southwestern  Railroad,  6 or  7 mites  N.  of  Aua- 
mosa.  and  47  miles  S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

LANSDALL,  Pennsylvania.  See  La\dsdai.e. 

LANSING,  a post-village,  capital  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa, 
is  situated  in  Lansing  township,  on  the  Mississii)pi  River, 
33  miles  above  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  44  miles  below  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin.  It  contains  a stone  court-house,  1 na- 
tional bank,  6 churches,  2 newspaper  offices,  a large  union 
school  house,  14  warehouses,  and  several  factories.  Large 
quantities  of  grain  are  shipped  here.  Pop.  in  1860,  1197  ; 
in  1 8<)5,  about  2uo0. 

LANSING,  a post-village  in  Lansing  township.  Mower 
CO.,  Minnesota,  on  Red  Cedar  River,  about  5 miles  N.  of 
Austin,  and  33  miles  S.W.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  of  town 
ship,  358. 

LANTZ  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. 

LAONA,a  post-village  and  .small  township  of  Winnebago 
CO.,  Illinois,  about  22  miles  N.W.  of  Rockford.  Pop.  717. 

LA  PAZ,  a mining  town,  capital  of  Yuma  co.,  Arizona,  is 
situated  on  the  Coloi-ado  River,  about  150  miles,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Gila.  It  is  built  of  adobes,  contains  a num 
ber  of  stores,  and  has  a large  trade.  Steamboats  navigatb 
the  river  above  and  below  this  point.  Gold  and  quicksilver 
are  found  here. 

LAPHAM,  a village  of  Otter  Tail  co.,  Minnesota,  on  or 
near  the  Outlet  of  Otter  Tail  Lake,  about  25  miles  'VV.S.W'. 
of  Otter  Tail  City. 

LA  PLATA,  a i)Ost-village  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri,  about 
18  milesS  N.  of  Bloomington. 

LA  PLATTE,  a post-village  of  Sarpy  co..  Nebraska,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River, 
and  3U  miles  below  Omaha. 

LA  POINTE,  a township  of  Ashland  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop. 
319. 

LABORTE,  a village  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri,  about  8 milea 
E.  of  Bloomington. 

LABORTE,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa,  about  37 
miles  S.S.W'.  of  Des  Moines. 

LABOR  I E,  a post-village  of  Sierra  co.,  California,  about 
58  miles  N.N.E.of  Marysville,  is  situated  among  high  moun- 
tains. It  is  one  of  the  i)rincipal  mining  villages  in  the 
county,  having  10  water  ditt  hes.  It  contains  2 churches.  9 
brick  stores,  2 stone  stores,  2 hotels,  1 newspaper  office,  and 
2 bookstores.  Population  variously  estimated  at  from  900 
to  1400. 

LABORTE,  a small  post-village,  capital  of  Larimer  oo., 
Colorado  Territory,  is  on  the  Cache  la  Poi’dre  River,  at  th» 
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B.  baaeof  the  Rocky  Mountains,  60  miles  N.  of  Denver,  and 
and  4 miles  N.W.  of  Fort  Collins. 

LA  PRAIRIE,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1270. 

LAREDO,  a post-office  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa,  about  10 
miles  N.W.  of  Uskaloosa. 

LARIMER,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Colorado  Terri- 
tory. fjordernig  on  Dakota,  has  an  area  esiiniated  at  1800 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River 
and  Big  Thompson  Creek.  The  surlace  is  mountainous,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range  extending  along  the  W.  border. 
Capital,  Laporte. 

LARIMER,  a township  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  478. 

LARONE,  or  WINSLOWS  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Somer- 
set co.,  Maine,  about  28  miles,  N.  of  Augusta. 

LARUE,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Belle- 
foutaine  Railroad,  14  miles  W.  of  Marion. 

LA  S.VLLE,  a new  county  in  the  part  of  Texas,  has  an 
area  of  about  1400  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Nueces  River,  and  by  the  Rio  Frio.  The  census  of  1860 
furnishes  no  information  respecting  this  county. 

LASSELLE,  a village  of  Douglas  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Lake 
Supeiior,  about  22  mib‘S  E.  by  N.  of  Superior  City. 

LASSEN,  a new  county  m the  N.E.  part  of  California, 
bordering  on  Nevada.  Area  estimated  at  3200  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Susan  River,  Willow  Creek,  and  several 
affluents  of  Pitt  River,  and  contains  Honey  Lake.  The  sur- 
face is  diversified  by  mountains  and  valleys.  The  S.part  is 
traversed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  soil  of  Honey  Lake 
Valley  and  other  valleys  is  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  pastoral  pui-suits.  Gold, 
silver,  and  copper  have  been  found  in  this  county.  Lassen 
county  was  formed  out  of  portions  of  Shasta  and  Plumas 
counties,  and  organized  in  1864.  Capital,  Susanville. 

LASSEN,  a mining  village  of  Humboldt  co.,  Nevada,  20 
miles  N.  of  Uuionville. 

LASSENS,  a village  and  township  of  Tehama  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, near  the  E.  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River,  about  22 
miles  S.E.  of  Red  Bluff.  Pop.  47  4. 

LASSEN’S  PEAK,  Shasta  co.,  California,  is  a peak  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Range,  about  hit.  40°  28' N.  Its  altitude  is 
about  11,000  feet,  or  according  to  another  statement,  9000 
feet. 

LATHAM,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio,  about  24  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Chillicothe. 

LATHROP,  a thriving  village  of  Lassen  co.,  California,  in 
Honey  Lake  Valley. 

LATIMER,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa,  about  24 
miles  S.  of  Des  Moines. 

L.ATONA,  a village  of  Shasta  co.,  California,  on  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Shasta. 

LaTSHAW  S mills,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon, 
about  35  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

LATTA’S,  or  LATTAVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ross  co., 
Ohio,  aliout  15  miles  \V.  of  Cnillicothe. 

LAUREL,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  about  25 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  130. 

LAUREL,  a post-office  of  Douglas  co.,  Oregon,  about  10 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Roseburg. 

LAUREL  GAP,  a po.st-office  of  Greene  co.,  Tennessee, 
about  13  miles  N.  of  Greenville. 

LAUREL  HILL,  a post-village  of  Richmond  co.,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Wilmington  Charlotte  and  Rutherford 
Raili-o,id,  about  95  miles  W.N.W.  of  Wilmington. 

LAURELTON,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Penn's  Creek,  about  24  miles  W.  of  Sunbury. 

LAURETTE,  or  LAURET,  a p(jst-village,  capital  of  Park 
CO.,  Colorado,  is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  South  Park, 
near  the  base  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
about  100  miles  AVLS.W.  of  Denver.  Its  altitude  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  said  to  be  10.500  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by 
many  gold-bearing  quartz  veins,  and  its  residents  are  mostly 
employed  in  mining.  It  contains  1 church,  about  10  quartz- 
mills,  and  loo  houses.  First  settled  in  1861. 

LAUUINBURQ,  a post-village  of  Richmond  co.,  North 
Carolina,  about  38  miles  W.S.W'.  of  Fayetteville. 

LA  VAIiLE,  a post-vilhigo  and  township  of  Sauk  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  both  sides  of  the  Baraboo  River,  about  20  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Baraboo.  The  village  has  2 stores  and  20  houses. 
Total  population,  468. 

LAVERGNE,  a post-village  of  Rutherford  co.,  Tennessee, 
on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  16  miles  S.E. 
of  Nashville. 

LAURY'S  STATION,  a post-village  of  Lehigh  co-,  Penn- 
iylvania,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  9 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Allentown. 

LAWN  ARBOR,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon,  18 
miles  N.W.  of  Dallas. 

LAWNDALE,  a post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  35  miles  N.E.  of 
Springfii'ld. 

LAWNDALE,  a township  ofMcLeanco.,  Illinois.  Pop.  361. 

LAWRENCE  a posf-viU.ige  of  Monroe  co.,  Mississippi, 
thout  14  milc.s  N.W,  of  Aberdeen. 
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LAWRENCE,  a village  on  the  line  between  Clark  ano 
Champaign  counties,  Ohio,  about  7 miles  N.  of  Springfield. 

LAWRENCE,  a village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana,  on  oi 
near  the  Toledo  and  Chicago  Railroad,  about  6 miles  N.  bj 
AY',  ot  Auburn. 

LAAA'RENCE,  a post-village  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Chicago  and  North  VV'esteru  Railroad,  65  miles  N.W  . oi 
Cliicago. 

LAAV'RENCE,  a post-township  of  Marion  co.,  Indiana, 
about  7 miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  2216. 

LAAVRENCE,  a village  of  Marquette  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
27  miles  N.  by  'YV'.  of  Portage  City. 

LAYY'KENCE,  a city  of  Kansas,  and  the  capital  of  Doug- 
las CO.,  situated  on  the^-ight  (S.)  bank  of  the  Kansas  River, 
about  32  miles  S.S.W.  of  Leavenworth,  and  25  miles  by 
S.  of  Topeka.  Lat.  38°  5b'  N.,  Ion.  95°  15'  YY'.  It  was 
founded  in  the  .summer  of  1854,  by  the  Massachusetts  Aid 
Society,  and  settled  by  the  opponents  of  slavery.  During 
several  ensuing  years  it  was  the  scene  of  violent  contests 
between  tliis  party  and  the  Border  Ruffians.”  In  1860 
the  ixtpulation  bad  increased  to  1645.  The  State  University 
was  located  here  in  the  M'inter  of  1862-3.  On  the  morning 
of  the  21st  of  August,  1863,  this  town  was  surprised  by  a 
party  of  rebels  under  Quantrell,  who  massacred  about  150 
persons,  and  burned  some  75  dwellings,  and  nearly  as 
many  other  buildings  occupied  as  stores,  workshops,  &c. 
Lawrence  lias  recovered  rapidly  from  this  calamity.  Be- 
tween tlie  date  of  the  massacre  and  December  1,  1864,  53 
places  of  husiues  were  erected  on  Massachusetts  and  Henry 
streets.  At  the  latter  date  it  contaiLed  12  churches.  2 banks, 
11  dry-goods  stores,  2 drug  stores,  3 hardware  stores,  4 flour- 
ing-mills,  3 brick  yards,  1 foundry  with  a machine-shop,  1 
tannery,  1 planing-mill,  and  about  350  dwellings,  besides  a 
number  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river.  One  daily  and  2 
weekly  newspapers  are  issued  here.  A bridge  has  been 
built  across  tlie  river  at  a cost  of  about  !|45,000.  Lawrence 
is  connected  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  with  Kansas 
City,  and  other  towns  of  Missouri. 

LAYVRENCEBURG,  a post-office  of  YVarreu  co.,  Iowa,  10 
miles  S.  of  Iiidiaiiola. 

LAYVSONHA.M,  a post-village  of  Clarion  co..  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Red  Bank  Creek,  about  15  miles  N.  of  Kittauniug. 

LAYVTUN,  a post-village  ot  Van  Buren  co.,  Micliigan,  on 
the  Central  Railroad.  16  miles  S.YY'.  of  Kalamazoo,  and  125 
miles  Irom  Chicago.  Pop.  426. 

LA  YERBA,  a post-office  of  Hardin  co.,  Iowa,  about  17 
miles  N.  of  Eldox-a,  the  county-seat. 

LEANDER,  a post-village  of  Gasconade  co.,  Missouri, 
about  70  miles  YY'.S  YV.  of  ISt.  Louis. 

LE  ANSE,  a township  of  Houghton  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
582. 

LEASBURG,  or  LEESBURG,  a post-village  of  Crawford 
co.,  Missouri,  on  or  near  the  South  YVest  Branch  Railroad, 
about  85  miles  YV.  of  8t.  Louis. 

LEAVENYVOllTH,  a comity  in  the  E.  part  of  Kansas, 
bordering  on  Missouri,  has  an  area  of  about  450  square 
miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri 
River,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  tlie  Kansas  River,  and  inter- 
sected by  Stranger  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the 
soil  is  excellent.  It  contains  a number  of  piairie.->,  and  is 
reported  to  be  liberally  supplied  with  timber  and  limestone. 
This  county  is  intersected  by  the  Leavenworth  Lawrence 
and  Fort  Gibson  Railroad  lin  piogress).  Leavenworth 
county  is  the  most  itopulous  in  the  state.  Capital,  Leaven- 
worth. Pop.  12.606. 

LEAVEN  YY'ORTH,  a village  of  Brown  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  Big  Cottonwood  River,  about  42  miles  YY’.  by  N.  of 
Mankato.  ' Pop.  92. 

LEAY'ENYVORTH,  the  largest  city  and  the  commercial 
emporium  of  the  state  of  Kansas,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  tlie  Missouri  River,  2 miles  S.  of  Fort 
Leavenwortii.  about  30  miles  in  a direct  line  S.  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  45  miles  E.N.E.  of  Topeka.  Lat.  39°  16'  N.,  Ion. 
aliout  95°  AY.  It  occupies  a highly  advantageous  geogra- 
phical position,  and  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  richest 
ap-icultural  regions  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Missouri.  The 
river  flows  here  with  a swift,  deep  current,  and  is  bordered 
on  the  Kansas  side  by  a natural  levee  of  rock,  extending 
along  the  entire  river  front  of  the  city.  The  city  is  laid 
out  in  rectangular  blocks,  with  streets  extending  north  and 
south  and  east  and  west.  The  principal  streets  are  macad- 
amized and  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  17  churches  in  tho 
city,  belonging  to  the  different  religious  denomiuationt'. 
The  public  schools  are  well  organized  upon  tho  tri-nded 
system  and  in  a flourifhing  condition;  12  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, with  an  average  attendance  of  800  scholars.  T'here 
aro  besides  2 academies  and  2 commercial  colleges,  1 fem.ile 
seminary,  and  several  private  schools.  Leavenworth  con- 
tains 5 hanks,  5 book-hinderies,  and  4 printing  offices,  from 
which  are  issued  4 dailj',  3 tri-w'eekly,  and  4 weekly  papers, 
and  2 monthly  periodicals.  Leavenworth  communicates 
with  the  east  by  way  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  Plattii 
county,  and  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Raiiroads,  The  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad  will  be  completed  to  this  point  during 
the  present  year.  The  North  Missouri  Railroad  has  (Marcia 
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I,  1805)  jit  t rec.??i7ed  aid  from  the  state  of  Missouri  suffl 
ciont  to  ex, end  their  road  to  Leavenworth. 

The  folli  wing  is  a careful  e»tiinate  of  the  amount  of 
business  transacted  during  the  year  1804: 

Amount  paid  for  freight  by  rail  at  city  and  fort $901,570 

“ *•  “ “ “ United  Slates  Express 80,000 

'•  « « « «•  liyer 116,804 


Total  paid  for  freights $1,098,374 

Wholesale  dry-goods  trade $6,000,000 

“ grocery  “ 10,000,000 

Liquors,  drugs,  hardware,  &c 'i,000,000 

Total $18,000,000 

Leavenwurth  is  the  headquarters  for  outfitting  govern- 
ment supply  trains  for  western  forts,  and  also  of  an  immense 
trade  with  the  territories.  In  transporting  government 
freight  during  1864,  were  employed  3000  wagons  with  30,000 
head  of  cattle,  and  80Q  wagons  with  3000  head  of  mules  and 
horses.  The  amennt  of  freight  was  20.800,000  pounds.  The 
amotintof  private  freight  transpoi’ted  during  the  same  time 
was  21,500.000  pounds.  There  are  in  the  city  5 saw-mills, 
4 flouring-rnills,  8 lumber  yards,  5 brick  yards,  1 foundry 
and  machine-shop,  and  4 breweries.  Leavenworth  ivas  laid 
out  in  the  fall  of  1854,  has  grown  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
West.  The  amount  of  taxable  real  and  personal  estate  in 
1864  was  .$4,103,562.14.  Pop.  in  1860,  7429;  in  1865,  about 
18,000. 

LEAVITT,  or  LEAVITTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Carroll 
CO.,  Ohio,  8 or  9 miles  S.W.  of  Carrollton. 

LEAVITTSBUKG,  a village  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Kailroad,  3 miles  VV.  of  Warren, 
and  50  miles  E S.E.  of  Cleveland,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  another  railroad. 

L EAU  QUI  COURT,  l6-kee  koor,  a county  in  the  N.N. 
E.  part  of  Nebraska,  bordering  on  Dakota,  has  an  area  of 
about  700  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Missouri  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  L’Eau  qui  Court,  or 
Rapid  River.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Pop.  152. 

LEBANON,  a post-village  of  Milton  co.,  Georgia,  about 
24  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Atlanta. 

LEBANON,  a village  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio,  about  20  miles 
N.W.  of  Dayton. 

LEBANON,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  about  18  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Marietta. 

LEBANON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Laclede  co.,  Missouri, 
situated  about  80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City.  It  con- 
tains a court-house  and  several  stores.  Pop.  of  Lebanon 
township,  1169. 

LEBANON,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Waupaca  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  329. 

LEBANON,  a township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
Ik). 

LEBANON,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon,  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Santiam  River,  12  miles  S.  E of  Albany. 
It  contains  1 academy  and  3 stores.  It  commands  a grand 
view  of  Mount  Jefferson,  about  60  miles  distant.  Pop. 
about  200. 

LE  CLAIRE,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  at  the  head  of  the  Upper  Rapids,  15  miles 
above  Davenport.  It  contains  3 churches,  and  has  a valu- 
able quarry  of  stone.  Steamboats  are  built  and  repaired 
here.  Pop.  about  1000. 

LEE.  a township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  43. 

LEE,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  308. 

LEE,  a township  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  407. 

LEE,  a township  of  McLeod  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  56. 

LEE,  a township  of  Sacramento  co.,  California.  Pup. .397. 

LEEDS,  a post-township  of  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  16  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1111. 

LEEDS  COBNERS,  a small  village  in  the  S.  part  of  Co- 
lumbia CO.,  Wisconsin. 

LEEDSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Monmouth  co..  New 
Jersey,  about  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Freehold. 

LEEMAN,  a post-village  of  Pawnee  co.,  Nebraska,  abont 
60  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Nebraska  City. 

LEESBURG,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  Maurice  River,  about  11  miles  S.  of  Millville. 

LEESBURG,  a village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  17  miles  S.W.  of  Carlisle. 

LEESBURG,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  8 miles  S.  of  Mercer. 

LEESBURG,  a village  or  station  of  New  Hanover  co., 
North  Carolina,  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad, 
34  miles  N.  of  Wilmington. 

LEESBURG,  Crawford  co.,  Missouri.  See  Leaseurg. 

LEESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Missouri,  about 
65  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bonneville. 

LEFEVER,  or  LEFEVRE,  a village  of  Bartholomew  co., 
Indiana,  5 miles  W.  of  Columbus.  , 

LEGRAND,  a post-township  of  Marshall  co.,  Iowa.*  Pop. 
560. 

LEIGHTON,  a post-township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan, 
ibout  16  miles  S.  of  Grand  Raiiids.  Pop.  676 
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LEIGHTON,  a post-village  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa,  on  th$ 
Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad,  7 miles  N.W.  of  Oskaloo.sa,  and 
about  52  miles  E.S.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

LEIGHTON,  a post-village  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minne.sota, 
on  the  Minnesota  and  Pacific  Railroad,  (in  progress,)  about 
20  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Saint  Anthony. 

LEIBSIC,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Day- 
ton  and  Michigan  Railroad,  44  miles  S.S.W  of  Toledo. 

LELAND,  a post-village  of  Leelenaw  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  about  22  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Traver.se  City. 

LELAND,  a post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  68  miles  W.S.W 
of  Chicago. 

LELAND,  a post-village  of  Josephine  co.,  Oregon,  40  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Kerbyville.  Pop.  53. 

LEMON,  a post-township  and  village  of  W'yoming  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  6 miles  N.  of  Tunkhannock.  Pop.  404. 

LEMOND,  a post-township  of  Steele  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
22  miles  S.  by  W'.  of  Faribault.  Pop.  102. 

LEMONT,  a post-village  of  Cook  co..  Illinois,  on  the  Chi- 
cago Alton  and  St.  Jjouis  Railroad,  26  miles  S.W'.  of  Chi- 
cago. Pop.  of  Lemont  township,  1389. 

LEMON  WEIR,  a post-township  of  Juneau  co.,  W isconsin, 
contains  Mauston,  the  county-seat,  and  a village  named 
Lemonweir.  Pop.  836. 

LEMON  W'EIR,  a post-village  of  Jnneau  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Railroad,  3 miles  S.E.  of 
Mauston.  The  bemonweir  River  at  this  place  affords  good 
water-power.  It  contains  a grist-mill  and  40  houses. 

LENA,  a post-village  of  Stephenson  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Freeport. 

LENOIR,  a post-village  of  Roane  co.,  Tennessee,  near  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  on  the  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville 
Railroad,  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Knoxville. 

LENOI!  A,  a post-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
13  miles  S.E.  of  Preston. 

LENOX,  a township  of  W'arren  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  868. 

LENOX,  a township  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  331. 

LENSBURG,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois,  about 
18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Belleville. 

LEO,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa,  about  11  miles  E. 
S.E.  of  W'est  Union. 

LEOLA,  a township  in  the  extreme  N.E.  part  of  Adams 
CO.,  W'isconsin.  P(>p.  155. 

LEON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa,  about 
65  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Des  Moines. 

LEON,  a post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin,  3 or  4 
miles  S.  of  Sparta.  Poi).  799. 

LEON,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Waushara  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  678. 

LKON,  a township  of  Goodhue  co  . Minnesota.  Pop.  411. 

LEONARD,  a post-township  of  Mecosta  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  Muskegon  River.  Pop.  313. 

LEON  DA,  a post-village  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana,  on  a rail- 
road, 6 or  7 miles  S.  of  Peru. 

LKROY,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  18  miles  W.S.W'.  of  Towanda. 

LEROY,  a post-village  of  Medina  co.,  Ohio,  about  37  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Cleveland. 

LEROY,  a village  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  on  or  near  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  W'estern  Railroad,  about  9 miles  N E.  of 
W'arren. 

LEROY,  a township  of  Oceana  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake  Mi- 
chigan, 36  miles  N.  by  VV.  of  Grand  Haven.  It  has  2 saw- 
mills, and  2 flour-mills.  Pop.  about  400. 

LE  ROY,  a post-township  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois,  about 
55  miles  E.S.E.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  654. 

LE  ROY,  a town.vhip  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  395. 

LE  ROY,  a post-township  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa,  about  25 
miles  N.N.U.  of  Cedar  Falls.  Pop.  217. 

LE  ROY,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  W'isconsin,  has  a sta- 
tion (named  Le  Roy,)  on  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Iiail- 
eoad,  23  miles  E.  of  Sparta.  Pop.  246. 

LE  ROY,  a post-village  in  Le  Roy  township.  Mower  co., 
Minnesota,  36  miles  in  a direct  line  S.  of  Rochester.  It  is 
on  or  very  near  the  N.  boundary  of  Iowa.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 365. 

LE  ROY,  a post-township  of  Coffey  co.,  Kansas,  contains 
the  village  of  Le  Roy.  Pop.  621. 

LE  ROY,  a post-village  of  Coffey  co.,  Kansas,  on  the  Neo- 
sho River,  about  11  miles  S.E.  of  Hampden,  and  75  miles  8. 
of  Tojieka.  It  contains  several  stores.  Pop.  estiniateil  at  400. 

LESTER,  a post-township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa,  about 
10  miles  N.E.  of  W'aterloo.  Pop.  507. 

LE  SUEUR,  le-soo'er,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Minre- 
sota.  has  an  area  of  about  450  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Minnesota  River,  and  is  draineil  by  the 
Cannon  River  and  the  outlets  of  several  small  lakes  whic  h 
are  included  in  its  limits.  Tlie  surface  is  undulating;  the 
soil  is  calcareous  and  very  fertile.  Sedimentary  nxks  un- 
derlie the  county.  Nearly  all  of  the  surface  was  originally 
covered  with  a dense  forest  of  deciduous  trees,  among  which 
are  the  oak,  sugar-maple,  elm,  ash,  walnut,  &c.  The  .Minne- 
sota Valley  Railroad  is  in  progrese  throi.g)i  tttis  county. 

' Capital,  Le  Sueur.  Pop.  5318. 
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liE  SUEUR,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Le  Sueur 
CO.,  Minnesota,  situated  on  the  riglit  (S.E.)  bank  of  the 
Minnesota  River,  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  about  6 miles  S. 
of  Henderson,  and  50  miles  in  a direct  line  S.W.  of  St.  Paul. 
It  contains  3 churches  and  1 newspaper  office.  M'heat  is 
shipped  here  in  steamboats.  Pop.  in  1860,  218 ; in  1865, 
about  500. 

LEVIS,  a township  of  Clark  co.,  Wisconsin,  10  miles  S. 
of  Neillsville.  Pop.  93. 

LEWIS,  a township  of  Lewis  co..  New  York,  about  18 
miles  N.  of  Rome.  Pop.  1407. 

LEWIS,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
897. 

LEWIS,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  658. 

LEWIS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Cass  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Nishnabatona  River.  50  miles  E.  of  Council  Bluffs.  It  is 
situated  in  an  undulating  prairie.  It  contains  3 churches, 
1 newspai)er  office,  3 general  stores,  3 hotels  and  1 grist-mill. 
Pop.  about  300. 

LEWlSBUItG,  a village  of  Dallas  co.,  Missouri,  about  44 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

LEWISBURG,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa,  about 
12  miles  W.  of  Corydon. 

LEWISBURG,  a post-office  of  Dodge  co.,  Nebraska. 

LEV\  ISPORT,  a village  of  Doddridge  co..  West  Virginia, 
on  the  Northwestern  Railroad,  57  miles  E.  of  Parkersburg. 

LEWISTON,  a village  of  Miihlenburg  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
Green  River,  about  44  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bowling  Green. 

LEWISTON,  a post-village  of  Trinity  co.,  California,  on 
Trinity  River,  255  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sacramento,  and  about 
12  miles  E.  of  Weaverville.  It  is  situated  in  a valley  en- 
closed on  two  sides  by  high  mountains.  It  has  1 church,  I 
school,  and  2 stores.  Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
about  300. 

LEWISTON,  a post-town,  capital  of  Nez  Perce  co.,  Idaho, 
is  situated  on  the  Lewis  Pork  of  the  Columbia  River,  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Clear  Water,  about  400  miles  by 
water  from  Portland,  Oregon.  Lat.  about  46°  ;;0'  N.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Idaho  from  September,  1863,  until  the 
autumn  of  1864.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  miners 
of  the  interior.  In  1863  it  contained  about  12  general  stores. 
One  newspaper  is  publi.^hed  here.  Pop.  about  800,  or  ac- 
cording to  another  statement,  1500. 

LEW  ISTOWN,  a post-village  of  Dacota  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  Cannon  River,  about  22  miles  S.W.  of  Hastings. 

LEWIS  rOWN,  or  LKWISTON,  a post-village  of  Cass  co., 
Nebraska,  near  the  Missouri  River,  about  13  miles  S.  of 
Plaltsmouth. 

LEW’ISVILLE,  a village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio,  about  70 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  160. 

LEWISVILLE,  a village  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
Canal,  about  9 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Cliillicothe. 

LEXIXGTON,a  township  of  Sanilac  co  , Michigan, contains 
Lexington,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  in  1860,  2064. 

IjEXINGTON,  a post-village,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of 
Sanilac  co.,  Micmgan,  situated  on  Lake  Huron,  about  22 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Port  Huron,  and  80  miles  N.N.E.  of  De- 
troit. It  contains  a court-house,  2 churches,  I newspaper 
office,  <fec.  Steamboats  ply  daily  between  tliis  place  and 
Detroit.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  shipped  here.  Pop. 
in  186.5,  about  2000. 

LEXINGTON,  a village  of  Lagrange  co.,  Indiana,  about 
50  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

LEXINGTON,  a post-vilbige  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois,  in 
Lexington  township,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road, 15  miles  N.E.  of  Bloomington.  Pop.  of  township,  948. 

LEXINGTON,  a post-village  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa,  4 or  5 
miles  N.E.  of  Bedford. 

LEXINGTON,  a post-township  of  Johnson  co.,  Kansas, 
about  12  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Lawrence.  Pop.  358. 

LEXINOTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Le  Sueur 
CO.,  Minnesota,  about  10  miles  E.  of  Le  Sueur.  Pop.  219. 

LEXINGTON,  a post-village  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  California, 
12  miles  S.S.W.  of  San  Jose.  It  has  2 or  3 stores. 

LEXINGTON,  a post-village  of  Clatsop  co.,  Oregon,  about 
3 miles  S.W.  of  Astoria.  It  is  on  or  near  the  ocean. 

LEYDEN,  a post-township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  inter- 
eected  by  the  Des  Plaines  River,  about  12  miles  \^'.N.W.  of 
Chicago.  Pop.  1505. 

LIBERTY,  a county  towards  the  N.W.  part  of  Florida, 
contains  about  475  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  10. 
by  the  Ocklockonnee  River,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Appala- 
chicola.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy.  Pop. 
1457. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
726. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Howard  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1451. 

LIBERTY,  a village  of  Johnson  co.,  Indiana,  on  a rail- 
road about  8 miles  S.W.  of  Franklin. 

LIBEHl’Y,  a village  of  Lawrence  co , Indiana,  on  the 
East  Pork  of  White  River,  about  5 miles  S.W.  of  Bedford. 

LIBERTY,  a village  of  IVabash  co.,  Indiana,  on  Eel  River, 
Hbout  36  miles  W.  by  S.  Fort  IVayne. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  White  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  756. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1098. 
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LIBERTY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa, 
about  33  miles  S.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  541. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop  576. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1185. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  9.51. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  558 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa.  Po]).  399. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Blarion  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1071. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Iowa.  Pob 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  660. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  399. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Wright  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  127. 

LIBERTY,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Grant  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  644. 

LIBERTY,  formerly  BUCHANAN,  a township  of  Mani- 
towoc co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  1130. 

liberty;  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  Outagamie  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  176. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  7 
miles  S.E.  of  Viroqua.  Pop.  201. 

LIBERTY,  a post-village  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minnesotii, 
about  22  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Mankato. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Linn  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  127. 

LIBERTY,  a township  of  Woodson  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  191. 

LIBERTY,  a post-village  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  California, 
on  the  railroad  (unfinished)  which  is  to  connect  Sacra- 
mento with  Stockton,  20  miles  N.  of  the  latter. 

LIBERTY",  a township  of  Klamath  co.,  California.  Pop. 
537. 

LIBERTY  FURNACE,  a post-office  of  Shenandoah  co., 
Virginia. 

LIBERTY  GROA^E,  a township  of  Door  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Green  Bay.  Pop.  120. 

LIBERTY  HILL,  a village  of  Nevada  co.,  California,  about 
12  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Nevada  City. 

LICKING,  a township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1069. 

LIGONIER,  a post-village  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana,  on  Elk- 
hart River,  and  on  the  Toledo  and  Chicago  Railroad,  15 
miles  S.E.  of  Goshen  and  108  from  Toledo. 

LILIAN,  or  LILLIAN,  a township  of  Goodhue  co.,  Min 
nesota,  on  the  right  bank  of  Cannon  River.  Pop.  265. 

LILLOOET,  a post-village  of  British  Columbia,  at  the  S. 
end  of  Lillooet  Lake,  about  60  miles  in  a direct  line  N.  by 
E.  of  New  Westminster.  Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
said  to  be  1000. 

LIMA,  a post-village  in  Lima  township,  Lagrange  co.,  In- 
diana, on  Pigeon  River,  about  32  miles  E.  of  Elkhart,  and  5 
or  6 miles  S.  ot  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  It  has 
several  stores  and  a bank.  Pop.  of  township,  1064. 

LIMA,  a ])ost-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa,  about  33  miles 
S VV.  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 

LIMA,  a township  in  tlie  E.  part  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  872. 

LIMA,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Pepin  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. Pop.  175. 

LIMA,  a township  of  Slieboygan  co.,  Wisconsin,  4 miles 
W.  of  Lake  Michigan.  Pop.  1792. 

LIMA,  a post-office  of  Allen  co.,  Kansas. 

LIMA  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad,  56  miles  W. 
S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

LIME,  a township  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  409. 

LIME,  a township  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
232 

LIME  CREEK,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 

1112. 

LIME  POINT,  Marin  co.,  California,  is  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Golden  Gate.  The  narrowest  part  of  this  strait  or 
channel  is  between  Lime  Point  and  Fort  Point. 

LIMESTONE,  a post-township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine, 
about  50  miles  N.  of  Houlton.  Pop.  161. 

LIMESTONE,  a post-township  of  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois, 
about  60  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  616. 

LIMESTONE,  a township  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Illinois  River.  Pop.  1663. 

LINCOLN,  a post-office  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

LINCOLN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Mason  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  at  ttm  mouth  of  Little  Sable  River, 
about  60  miles  E.  of  Mani.towoc,  Wisconsin.  Lat.  44°  N. 

LINCOLN,  a thriving  p-oat -village  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Groat  Eastern  Ihiilroad,  14  miles  S.E.  of 
Logansport.  It  has  2 stores  and  I steam  saw-mill. 

LINCOLN,  a flourishing  post-town,  capital  of  Logan  co., 
Illinois,  is  situated  on  Salt  Creek  and  on  the  Chicago  Altoji 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Springfield,  and 
125  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Louis.  It  contains  a court-house, 
several  churches,  and  1 or  2 newspaper  offices.  This  place, 
the  origin  of  which  is  quite  recent,  was  named  in  honor  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln.  Pop.  of  Lincoln  town.^hip, 
5700. 

LINCOLN,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Towa,  near  the  Des 
Moines  River,  about  16  miles  N.W.  of  Das  Moines. 

LINCOLN,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Wiccv'nsin,  in  tha  R 
part.  Pop.  427. 
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i-fNCOLN,  a township  of  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wisconsin,  15 
uiih^e  E.  of  Eau  Claire. 

LINCOLN,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Kewaunee 
CO..  Wisconsin. 

LINCOLN,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin,  imme- 
diately N.  of  Toinah. 

LINCOLN,  a post-office  of  Wabasha  co.,  Minnesota. 

LINCOLN,  a post-village  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kansas,  about  5 
miles  S.E.  of  .'^eneca,  and  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Atchison.  It 
hits  1 grist-mill  and  1 saw-mill. 

LINCOLN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Placer  co , California, 
on  the  California  Central  Railroad  (completed  to  this  point), 
about  16  miles  W.  of  Auburn  and  30  miles  by  rail  N.N.E.  of 
Sacramento.  It  contains  2 churches,  2 schools,  5 stores,  and 
a macliine-shop  of  the  railroad  company.  Gold  is  found  6 
miles  from  tliis  village.  I'op  250  or  300. 

LINCOLN,  a mining  post-town  of  Summit  co.,  Colorado, 
situated  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Sno\Yy  Range  of  mountains, 
and  on  a small  affluent  of  Blue  River.  90  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Denver,  and  85  miles  S.W.  of  Central  City.  It  contains 
about  100  houses  and  1 quartz-mill.  Gold  is  found  in  quartz 
lodes  in  the  vicinity.  Lincoln  commands  a beautiful  view 
of  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  name  of 
the  post-office  is  Lincoln  City. 

LIND,  a post-township  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
22  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Berlin.  It  contains  (1865)  10  schools. 
Pop.  in  1860,  850. 

LINDA,  a township  of  Yuba  co.,  California.  Pop.  657. 

LINDEN,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Virginia,  on  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  8 miles  E.  of  Front  Royal. 

LINDEN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Cass  co.,  Texas,  about 
20  miles  N.  of  Jefferson,  and  48  miles  N.W.  of  Shreveport. 

LINDEN,  a post-village  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  55  miles  N.W.  of  Detroit. 
It  has  1 or  2 mills. 

LINDEN,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  18  miles 
S.  of  Lafayette. 

LINDEN,  a village  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois,  on  a railroad 
about  7 miles  W.S.W.  of  3Ionmouth. 

LINDEN,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Minnesota.  Popula- 
tion 95. 

LINDEN,  a post-village  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  California,  12 
miles  E.  of  Stockton.  Pop.  about  150. 

LINDINA,  a township  of  Juneau  co.,  Wisconsin,  2 or  3 
miles  W.  of  Mauston.  Pop.  1385. 

LINDIjEY,  a post-village  of  Grundy  co.,  Missouri,  about 
25  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Chillicothe. 

LINDON,  Sheboygan  co.,  Wisconsin.  See  Lyndon. 

LINDON,  or  LYNDON,  a township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Min- 
nesota. Pop.  111. 

LINEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Oil  City. 

LINN,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Kansas,  bordering  on 
Missouri,  has  an  area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Osage  River,  and  also  drained  by  Sugar  Creek  and 
other  creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  prairies  and 
groves,  which  are  distributed  along  the  streams.  The  soil 
is  highly  productive.  Coal  and  good  building-stone  are 
abundant  in  this  county.  Capital,  Mound  City.  Pop  6336. 

LINN,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Oregon,  has  an  area  of 
about  2400  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
M illamette  River  and  also  drained  by  the  Calapooya,  and 
the  North  and  South  Forks  of  the  Santiam  River.  Tlie  sur- 
face is  diversified  by  mountains  and  valleys,  prairies  and 
woodlands.  Tlie  Cascade  Range,  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  extends  along  the  eastern  border  of  this  county. 
The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  highly  productive.  Linn  county 
includes  a greater  extent  of  fertile  prairie  than  any  other 
in  the  state,  and  is  noted  for  its  large  Hocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  cattle.  The  Willamette  River  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  from  its  mouth  to  Albany,  the  county-seat. 
Gold  lias  been  found  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  county.  Pop. 
6772. 

LINN,  a township  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  548. 

LINN,  a township  of  Dallas  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  521. 

LINN,  a township  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa.  Poin  993. 

LINN  CITY,  a village  or  precinct  of  Clackamas  co., 
Oregon,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  opposite 
Oregon  City.  Pop.  225. 

LINN  CREEK,  a beautiful  post-village,  capital  ofCamden 
co.,  Missouri,  on  the  right  (S.)  bank  of  the  Osage  River,120 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  about  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jeffer- 
son City.  It  contains  a court-house,  an  academy,  5 stores, 
2 grist-mills,  I steam  saw-mill,  1 foundry  and  1 tannery. 
The  river  is  navigable  above  and  below  this  place.  Pop. 
about  2000. 

LINN  GROVE,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  632. 

LINN'8  VAbLEY,  California.  See  Lynn’s  Vali.ey. 

LINTON,  a township  of  Allomakee  co..  Iowa.  Pop.  660. 

LINTON,  a village  of  Multnomah  co.,  Oregon,  on  the  Wil- 
lamette River,  5 or  6 miles  below  Portland. 

LINWOOD.  a village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Missouri,  about  60 
miles  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

LINWOOD,  a post-township  of  Portage  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
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both  sides  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  about  4 miles  W.  of 
Stanton.  Pop.  274. 

LINWOOD  STATION,  a post-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Railroad, 
4 miles  .-^.W.  of  Chester. 

LISBON,  a village  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
14  miles  S.  of  Franklin. 

LISBON,  a village  of  Clarke  co.,  Ohio,  about  11  miles  E. 
S.E.  of  Springfield. 

LISBON,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan,  about  16 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

LISBON,  a post-village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Missouri,  rn  the 
Missouri  River,  about  13  miles  by  land  W.S.W.  of  Lex- 
ington. 

LISBON,  a town.ship  of  Juneau  co.,  Wisconsin,  and  a 
station  on  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Railroad,  5 miles 
N.W.  of  Mauston.  Pop.  987. 

LISBON,  a post-village  of  Placer  co.,  California,  14  miles 
N.E.  of  Auburn. 

LISLE,  a post-township  of  Du  Page  co.,  Illinois,  imme- 
diately W.  of  Napierville,  and  3 or  4 miles  E.  of  Aurora. 
Pop.  1266. 

LITCHFIELD,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Illinois, 
is  pleasantly  situated  in  a l^igh  and  fertile  prairie  on  the  St. 
Louis  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  55  miles  N.N.E.  of 
St.  Louis,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Alton,  and  about  46  miles  S.  of 
Springfield.  It  contains  5 churches, 3 public  schools,  2 steam 
flouring-mills,  1 foundry,  and  the  principal  work-shops  of 
the  railroad  above  named.  Pop.  about  2800. 

LITTLE  BETHEL,  Elizabeth  City  co.,  Virginia,  is  about 
8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Fortress  .Monroe. 

LITTLE  COMPTON,  a posl-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Mis- 
souri. on  Grantl  River,  about  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  La  Clede. 

LITTLE  EAU  CLAIRE  (o-klair')  RIVER,  a small  stream 
of  Marathon  co.,  Wisconsin,  flows  southwestward  into  the 
Wisconsin  River. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin, 
8 miles  N.  of  Sparta.  Pop  397. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Mornson  co., 
Minnesota,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississii)pi  River,  about 
35  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Saint  Cloud,  and  46°  N.  L;it.  It  has 
water-power  and  a saw-rnill.  Pop.  274. 

LITTLE  LAKE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Mendo- 
cino CO.,  California,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Ukiah.  Population 
440. 

LITTLE  SABLE,  a township  of  Mason  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  300. 

LITTLE  STURGEON,  a post-village  of  Door  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  S.E.  shore  of  Green  Bay,  about  10  miles  W.  of 
the  village  of  Sturgeon  Bay. 

LITTLE  SUAMICO,  a river  of  Oconto  co.,  Wisconsin, 
flows  eastward  into  Green  Bay. 

LITTLETON,  a post-townsliip  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine, 
about  115  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  543. 

LITTLETON,  a post-village  of  Sussex  co.,  Virginia,  on  the 
Nottoway  River  about  55  miles  W.  of  Norfolk. 

LITTLETON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Schuyler  co., 
Illinois,  about  6 miles  N.W.  of  Rushville.  Pop.  1162. 

LITTLE  TRAVERSE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Emmett 
CO.,  Michigan,  on  the  North  shore  of  Little  Traverse  Bay, 
about  35  miles  S.W.  of  Duncan,  and  215  miles  N.  of  Lan- 
sing. Pop.  270. 

LITTLE  WOLF,  a post-township  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wis- 
consin. about  10  miles  N.E.  of  Waupaca.  Pop.  249. 

LITTLE  WOLF  RIVER,  Wisconsin,  rises  in  Marathon 
CO.,  flows  southeastward  and  enters  VV'olf  River  in  Waupaca 
county. 

LITTLE  YORK,  a post-village  of  Nevada  co.,  California, 
about  40  miles  E.  of  Marysville.  Pop.  of  Little  York  town- 
ship, 1035. 

LIVE  OAK,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas,  has  an  area 
estimated  at  1200  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
N ueces  River  and  also  drained  by  the  Rio  Frio  and  the  San 
Miguel.  Ca})ital,  Oakville.  Pop.  593. 

LIVERMORE,  a post-village  of  McLean  co.,  Kentucky, 
near  Green  River,  and  about  22  miles  S.  of  Owenboro. 

LIVERMORE,  a village  of  Alameda  co.,  California,  about 
30  miles  N.  by  E.  of  &an  Jose. 

LIVINGSTON,  a post-village  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa, 
about  46  miles  S.W.  of  Ottumwa. 

LLANO,  a new  county  near  the  central  part  of  Texas,  has 
an  area  of  about  750  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E 
by  the  Colorado  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Rio  Llano. 
The  surface  is  undulating  or  uneven.  Capital,  Llano.  Pop. 
1101. 

LLANO,  a river  of  Texas,  rises  near  the  W.  border  of 
Kimble  county,  flows  eastward,  and  enters  the  O)lorado 
River  in  Llano  county  after  a course  of  about  150  miles. 

LLANO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Llano  co.,  Texas. 

LLOYD,  or  LOYD,  a post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Wis- 
consin, about  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Richland  Centre. 

LOAG,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  18 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Reading. 

LOAMl,  or  LAOMI,  a post-village  and  township  of  San- 
gamon CO.,  Illinois,  about  15  miles  S.W.  o4'  ‘S'e-inglield. 
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LOCK,  or  LuCKE,  a post- township  of  Ingham  co.,  Michi- 
gan, aliont  17  miles  E.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  8t33. 

LOCKEFOIID,  n post-village  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  Califor- 
nia, on  the  Mokeliunne  River  16  miles  N.  l»y  E.  of  Stockton. 
LOCKHART,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1117. 
LOPKNIN,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  389. 
LOCKPORT,  a village  of  Wayne  co.,  Indiana,  on  White- 
water  Canal,  about  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

LOCKPOIM’,  a village  of  Andy  Johii'ou  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  33  niiie.s  W.S.W.  of  Otter  Tail  City. 

LOCUST,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1897. 

LOCUST  GROVE,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  1129. 

LOCUST  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Douglas  co.,  Oregon, 
about  21  miles  N.  of  Roseburg. 

LODA,  a township  of  Iroquois  co.,  Illinois,  and  a station 
on  the  Central  Railroad  99  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop. 
906. 

LODI,  a post-office  of  Abbeville  district.  South  Carolina, 
about  ,^5  miles  N.  of  Augusta,  Georgia. 

LODI,  a post-township  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan,  about 
6 miles  S.W.  of  Ann  Arbor.  Pop.  1319. 

LODI,  a small  village  of  Calymet  co.,  Wisconsin,  2 or  3 
miles  E.  of  Chilton. 

LODI  STATION,  a post-office  of  Kane  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Di.xon  Air  Line  Railroad,  50  miles  W.  of  Chicago. 
LODOMILLO,  a township  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  770. 
LOG  .IN.  a township  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
2538. 

LOGAN,  a post-village  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana,  about  24 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

LOGAN,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  839. 
LOGAN,  a post-village  of  Dakota  co.,  Nebraska,  on  the 
Missouri  River  about  6 miles  above  (and  S.W.  of)  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  It  is  3 or  4 miles  W.  of  Dacota. 

LOG  \N,  a township  of  Washington  CO.,  Nebraska.  Pop. 78. 
L0G.A.N,  a post-village,  capital  of  Cache  co.,  Utah,  on  a 
small  affluent  of  Bear  River,  about  92  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  Pop.  estimated  at  1000. 

LOGANSPORT,  a station  on  the  Alleghany  Valley  Rail- 
road, in  Armstrong  county,  Pennsylvania,  6 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Kittanning. 

LOGANSPORT,  a post-village  of  De  Soto  parish,  Louis- 
iana, on  the  Sabine  River,  about  45  miles  S.S.W.  of  Shreve- 
port. 

LOGANSPORT,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Illinois, 
about  50  miles  S.E.  of  Salem. 

LOGTOWN,  a mining-village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California, 
about  10  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Placerville.  It  had  2 quartz- 
mills  in  1859. 

LOMIRA,  a post-township  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
12  miles  S.  of  Fond  du  Lac,  is  drained  by  Rock  River.  Pop. 
1781. 

LONDON,  a township  of  Merrimack  co..  New  Hampshire. 
Pop.  1638. 

LONDON,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana,  15  miles 
S.E.  of  Indianapolis,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
road. 

LONE  ROCK,  a post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad,  43  miles 
W.  by.  N.  of  Madison,  and  about  1 mile  N.  of  the  Wisconsin 
River. 

LONE  STAR,  a post-village  of  Placer  co.,  California,  6 
miles  N.  of  Auburn. 

LONG  BAR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Yuba  co., 
California.  The  village  is  on  the  Yuba  River  14  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Marysville.  It  has  2 stores  and  about  200  inhabitants. 
Pop.  of  the  township  1.324. 

IjONG  CREEK,  a township  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
642. 

LONG  LAKE,  a township  of  Crow  Win*,  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  40. 

LONGOLA,  Minnesota.  See  Langola. 

LONG  POINT,  a post-township  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois, 
24  miles  S.  of  Ottawa.  Pop.  564. 

LONG  PRAIRIE  RIVER,  of  Minnesota,  rises  in  Douglas 
county,  and  flowing  first  eastward  and  then  northward, 
enters  the  Crow  Wing  River  in  Todd  county,  after  a course 
of  nearly  a hundred  miles. 

LONG  TOM,  a post-office  and  precinct  of  Lane  co.,  Oregon, 
about  14  miles  W.  of  Eugene  City.  Pop.  240. 

LONGVILLE,  a post-village  of  Plumas  co.,  California,  34 
miles  N.  of  Quincy. 

LONG  WOOD,  a post- village  of  Pettis  co.,  Missouri,  about 
27  miles  W.S.W.  of  Booneville. 

LOOGOO'TEE,  a post-village  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  34  miles  E.  of  Vincennes. 

It  contains  2 churches  and  1 mill,  and  is  improving.  Wheat 
is  exported  from  this  place.  Pop.  about  700. 

LOOMIS,  a village  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana,  about  26 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

LORAINE,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  396. 
LORETTO,  a post-village  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  11  miles  W.  of  Altoona,  and  4 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Cres- 
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son.  It  contains  a large  Roman  Catholic  seminary.  Onemila 
N.E.  of  this  village  is  Loretto  Springs,  a place  of  summer 
resort.  Pop.  in  1860,  256;  in  1865,  reported  to  beaboui  500. 

LORETTO,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Kentucky,  about 
60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Louisville. 

LORETTO,  or  LORETTA,  a post-village  of  Homton  co., 
Minnesota,  about  10  miles  W.  of  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 

LOS  ANGELES,  loce  an'jSh-lSz,  a post-town,  capital  ot 
Los  Angeles  oo.,  California,  is  situated  on  a river  of  the 
same  name,  about  10  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ana  tPt 
miles  by  the  road  S.E.  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  largcs; 
town  in  the  southern  part  ot  the  state.  The  old  houses  are 
built  of  adobe;  the  new  of  wood  and  brick.  This  place  iA 
noted  for  the  ameniiy  of  its  climate,  the  beauty  of  its  gar- 
dens,  and  the  extent  of  its  vineyards.  Delicious  fruits  in 
great  variety  abound  here.  Two  newspapers  are  published 
here.  Los  Angeles  was  founded  in  1780.  Pop.  about  4000 

LOSANTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana, 
about  25  miles  N'.W.  of  Richmond. 

LOSTANT,  a post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  on  tha 
Central  Railroad,  14  nnles  S.  of  La  Salle. 

LOST  RIVER,  a township  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana.  Pop^ 
596. 

LOUDON,  a post-village  of  Roane  co.,  Tennessee,  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Chattanooga 
and  Knoxville  Railroad,  28  miles  W.S.W.  of  Knoxville. 

LOUDON,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  860. 

LOUDON,  or  LOWDEN,  a post-village  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  42  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

LOUISIANA,  a post-town  of  Pike  co.,  Missouri,  situated 
on  the  VV.  or  S.W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  115  miles 
above  St.  Louis,  and  27  miles  below  Hannibal.  It  con- 
tains 6 churches,  1 bank,  2 newsjjaper  offices,  several 
schools,  2 steam  flouring-mills,  1 steam  saw-mill,  10  dry- 
goods  stores.  2 drug  stores,  1 engine  shop,  5 tobacco  facto- 
ries, 3 steam  planing-mills,  &c.  The  staple  articles  of  export 
are  tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  pork,  cattle  and  mules.  It  has  a 
steam  ferry-boat  crossing  the  river.  Pop.  in  i860,  2436;  in 
1865,  about  3000. 

LOUISVILLE,  a township  of  Scott  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Minne.sota  River,  about  4 miles  above  Shakopee.  Pop.  174. 

LOUISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  Minnesota  River,  about  28  miles  S.W.  of  Minneaj)oli3, 
and  1]/^  miles  above  Carver. 

LOUISVILLE,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Potta- 
wattomie  co.,  Kansas,  is  situated  on  Rock  Creek,  about  36 
miles  W.  N.\\L  of  Topeka,  and  4 miles  N.  of  the  Kansas 
River.  It  contains  several  stores,  and  mills  moved  both  by 
steam  and  water-power. 

LOUISVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Nebraska,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Platte  River,  about  22  miles  S.IV.  of 
Omaha  City. 

LOVELAND,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co,,  Ohio,  on  the 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Little  Miami  Railroad,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

LOVELL’S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  34  miles  S.E. 
of  Erie. 

LOVELTON,  a post-village  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  15  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Tunkhannock. 

LOWDEN,  Iowa.  See'  Loudon, 

LOWELL  [continued  from  page  1095]. 

Among  the  literary  and  educational  Institutions  of  Lowell 
may  be  named  the  Mechanics’  Association,  having  a large  list 
of  members  and  a library  of  9000  volumes;  under  its  auspices 
a series  of  popular  lectures  are  given  every  winter.  'J  he  As- 
sociation was  incorporated  in  1825,  with  a fund  of  $25,000. 
The  City  Library, which  is  accessible  to  any  one  paying  50  cts, 
annually,  has  12,000  volumes.  The  press  consists  of  2 daily 
and  3 weekly  newspapers.  Lowell  has  an  excellent  system 
of  public  instruction,  and  employs  a special  superintendent 
of  schools.  It  has  45  primary,  8 grammar,  and  1 high  school. 
For  the  maintenance  of  schools,  $50,733  were  expended  in 
1863.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  1864  was  about  5500 — 
smaller  than  before  the  war.  There  are  also  several  private 
schools. 

The  name  of  Low-ell  is  derived  from  Francis  C.  Lowell,  a 
gentleman  of  Boston,  who  first  interested  himself  in  the  en- 
terprise of  introducing  cotton  manufacturing  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1811-14.  It  was  incorporated  .as  a town  (set 
off  from  Chelmsford)  in  1826  .and  chartered  .as  a city  in  1836, 
Portions  of  Tewksbury  and  Dr.acut  h.ave  been  annexed  to 
Lowell  since  it  was  incorporated  as  a town.  The  Sixth  M.assa- 
chu«etts  Regiment,  principally  from  Lowell,  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  field  in  response  to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln 
(April  15th,  1861)  for  75,000  volunteers.  The  regin)ent  left 
Lowell  on  the  16th;  on  the  19th  was  attacked  by  a mob  in 
Baltimore  and  two  of  its  members — Ladd  and  IVhitney — 
both  of  Lowell,were  killed.  A monument  to  the  memory  of 
these  first  m.artyrs  of  the  great  American  rebellion,  has  been 
erected  in  a public  square  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Lowell 
furnished  the  army  and  navy  under  the  various  c.alls  for  vol- 
unteers to  put  down  the  rebellion,  upward  of  5000  men.  In 
1822,  the  population  v *thin  what  is  now  the  city  limits  was 
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About  litiO;  n 1830,  it  wag  6174;  in  1840,20,796;  in  1850, 
83,385;  in  1r?60,  36,827. 

LOWElL  a post-village  of  Johnson  co..  North  Carolina, 
•bout  37  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kaleigh. 

LOWELL,  a post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan,  is  situ- 
ated on  Gra  id  River,  at  the  month  of  tlie  Elat  River,  and 
on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  18  miles  E.  by  S. 
of  Grand  Rapids. 

LOWELL,  a post- village  of  Garrard  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
Paint  Lick  Creek,  about  38  miles  S.  of  Lexington. 

LOAVELL,  a village  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Huron  River,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad,  about  5 miles  E. 
by  S.  of  Ann  Arbor. 

LOAVELI.,  a village  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Indiana,  on  St. 
Joseph’s  River,  nearly  opposite  South  Bend. 

LOWELL,  a post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  on  A’er- 
milion  River,  about  13  miles  S.W.  of  Ottawa. 

LO\A"ELL,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Beaver  Dam  River,  about  9 miles  S.  of  Beaver  Dam,  36  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Madison,  and  2 miles  N.E.  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railroad.  It  contains  3 churches,  a graded  school, 
and  several  mills.  A large  quantity  of  lumber  is  made 
here.  The  river  affords  abundant  water-power  in  this 
vicinity.  Population  reported  to  be  from  800  to  1000. 

LOAVELL,  a township  of  Renville  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  78. 

LOAA’ELL,  a village  of  Nevada  co.,  California,  about  10 
miles  N.E.  of  Nevada  City. 

LOAVELL  MILLS,  a post-office  of  Bartholomew  co.,  In- 
diana, on  the  Jeffersonville  Railroad,  3 miles  N.  of  Col- 
umbus. 

LOAVER  ALLOAVAY’S  CREEK,  a township  of  Salem  co.. 
New  Jersey.  Pop.  1471. 

LOAA’ER  HEIDELBERG,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  2398. 

LOAVER  LAKE,  a post-village  of  Lake  co.,  California,  at 
the  S.E.  end  of  Clear  Lake,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Lake- 
port. 

LOAVER  MILFORD,  a township  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1653. 

LOVA’ER  PENN’S  NECK,  a township  of  Salem  co..  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Delaware  River.  Pop.  1506. 

LOAVER  TOWAMENSING,  a township  of  Carbon  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1409. 

LOAVER  UWCHLAN,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  810. 

LOW  MOOR,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  on  a 
■wilroad  9 miles  E.  of  De  AA’itt. 

LOYD,  AA'isconsin.  See  Lloyd. 

LUC  AS,  a post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Pitts- 
burg Fort  AVayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  7 miles  S.E.  of 
Mansfield. 

LUCAS,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Missouri,  about  50 
miles  S.  of  Lexington. 

LUCERNE,  a post-village  of  AVayne  co.,  Iowa,  about  60 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Des  Moines. 

LUCKANOMA,  a valley  of  Lake  co.,  California.  Gold 
and  silver  hav’e  been  founu  here. 

LUDLOW,  a village  of  Kenton  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Ohio  River.  2 or  3 miles  below  Covington. 

LUDLOW,  a po.st-villago  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  on  a rail- 
road 5 miles  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

LUDLOAA',  a township  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  638. 

LUDAVICK,  a village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  209. 

LUKENS,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1290. 

LURA,  a township  of  Faribault  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  20. 

LYLE,  a post-townshii)  of  Mower  co.,  Minnesota,  ou  both 
sides  of  the  Red  Cedar  River,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Austin. 
Pop.  ISG. 

LYNCHBURG,  a village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  on  or 
near  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  about  15  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  New  Lisbon, 

LYNCHBURG,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Illinois, 
rtoout  28  miles  S.E.  of  Centralia. 

LYNCHBURG,  a village  of  Butte  co.,  California,  on  or 
near  the  Feather  River,  about  27  miles  N,  of  Marysville. 

LYNDEN,  or  LYNDON,  a village  of  Juneau  co.,  AV’iscon- 
gin,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Railroad,  112  miles 
AV.N.AV.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  2 warehouses,  a plow-fac- 
tory, Ac. 
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LYNDEN,  a township  of  Juneau  co.,  Wisconsin,  contains 
the  village  of  Lynden.  Pop.  448. 

LYNDON,  a post-township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Aroostook  River,  about  165  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bangor. 
Pop.  297. 

LYNDON,  a post-village  of  Caledonia  co.,  A’’ermont,  on  the 
Passumpsic  River,  and  on  the  Connecticut  and  PassumpsiC 
River.s  Railroad,  7 miles  N.  of  St.  Johnsbury.  Pop.  of  Lyn- 
don township,  1695. 

LYNDON,  or  LYNDEN,  a township  of  Sheboygan  ct*., 
Wisconsin,  about  44  miles  N.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  1489. 

LYNDO.N',  Freeborn  co.  Minnesota.  See  Lindox. 

LYNDON  STATION,  a post-office  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  20  miles  W.  of  Chilli- 
cothe. 

LYNN,  a post-township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan,  about 
90  miles  N.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  225. 

LYNN,  a village  of  Adams  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Wabash 
River,  about  33  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

LYNN,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  960. 

LYNN,  a i)ost-village  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa,  near  the  North 
River,  about  14  miles  S.S.AV.  of  Des  Moines. 

LYNN  S VALLEY,  or  LINN’S  VALLEY,  a post-office  of 
Tulare  co  , California,  62  miles  S.E.  of  A’isalia. 

LYNXVILLE,  a post-village  and  small  township  of 
Crawford  co.,  AA'isconsin,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  12 
miles  below  Lansing,  Iowa.  Pop.  262. 

LYON,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Kentucky,  has  an  area 
of  about  300  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  AV.  by  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Cumberland.  The 
surface  is  somewhat  diversified;  the  soil  is  productive. 
Capital,  Eddyville.  Pop.  5307. 

LYON,  a new  county,  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Iowa,  bordering  on  Minnesota.  Area  estimated  at  600 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  AV.  by  the  Sioux  River, 
and  intersected  by  Rock  River.  The  census  of  1860,  fur- 
nishes no  information  respecting  this  county. 

LYON,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Kansas,  (for- 
merly called  Breckinridge,)  has  an  area  of  about  850  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Neosho  River,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Cottonwood  River  and  several  creeks.  The 
bottoms  or  valleys  of  these  rivers  are  covered  with  a heavy 
growth  of  timber.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  adapted  to 
the  ijroduction  of  wheat.  The  z'oc'ks  which  underlie  this 
county  are  limestone  and  sandstone.  It  is  liberally  sup- 
plied with  oak  and  walnut  timber.  Lyon  county  is  traversed 
by  the  route  of  the  projected  Neosho  A’ alley  Railroad.  Capi- 
tal, Emporia.  Pop.  3197. 

LYDN,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Nevada,  has  an  area 
estimated  at  400  sqziare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Carson 
River.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  soil  near  Carson 
River  is  said  to  be  fertile.  This  county  contains  silver 
mines  which  have  been  worked  with  success,  and  some 
gold.  About  30  quartz-mills  were  in  operation  in  tliis 
county  in  1863.  Capital,  Dayton. 

LYONS,  a post-town  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  78  miles  below  Dubuque,  40  miles 
N.E.  of  Davenport,  and  136  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a direct  railroad.  It  is  nearly  op- 
posite Fulton.  Illinois.  It  contains  1 national  bank,  1 state 
bank,  7 churches,  a female  college,  and  a fine  graded  school 
building.  Three  newspapers  are  published  here.  Lyons 
has  also  several  manufactories.  A division  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad  crosses  the  river  2 miles  below 
Lyons,  and  e.xtends  westward  through  the  centre  of  Iowa. 
Pop.  in  1860,  2703;  in  1865,  about  4000. 

LYONS,  a township  of  Mills  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  447. 

LYONS,  or  LYONS  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Cook  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Des  Plaines  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  13  miles  W.S.AY.  of  Chicago. 

LYON’S  STATION,  a post-village  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  East  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  15  miles  N.E.  ot 
Reading. 

LYoN’S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Indiana 
on  the  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Junction  Railroad,  about 
5 miles  E.  of  Connersville. 

LYONS  VILLE,  a village  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Manitowoc  River,  about  40  miles  N.Fl  of  Foud  du  Lac. 

LYTTON, a mining  villageof  Briti.sh  Columbia,  oi.  Fraser 
River,  about  90  miles  in  a direct  line  N.E.  of  New  AA'esL- 
minster. 
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McCAMERON,  a post-township  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana, 
about  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  A’incennes.  Pop.  915. 
McVyAMMISH,  a township  of  Johnson  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 

McCANDLESS,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  1482. 

McCARTYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 10  miles  S.W.  of  San  Jose'.  It  has  2 stores. 
McCLAINSVILLE,  formerly  IIOOKTOAVN,  a village 
6 Q 


of  Humboldt  co.,  Californi<a,  situated  at  the  S.  end  cf 
Humboldt  Bay,  about  12  miles  S.  by  AV.  of  Eureka,  and 
4 or  5 miles  from  the  sea.  It  has  facilities  for  shipping 
produce. 

MiCLURE,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop.  136.'). 

McCULLOCH,  a new  county  in  the  AV.  central  part  of 
Texas,  has  an  area  of  about  ‘.tOO  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Colorado  River,  aiid  also  draNed  by  Brady’s 
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The  surface  is  diversified.  The  census  of  1860 
fuwuishes  no  information  respecting  this  county. 

McDOWELL,  a county  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
We«t  Virginia,  has  an  area  of  about  525  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Tug  Fork  of  Sandy  River,  and  by  Camp 
Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Pop.  1535. 

McFarland,  a post-vlllage  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad,  7 miles  S.E. 
of  Madison. 

McGREOOR,  a thriving  post-village  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  61 
miles  above  Dubuque.  It  is  the  S.E.  terminus  of  the 
McGregor  Western  Railroad,  which  extends  to  Minnesota. 
It  contains  1 or  2 national  banks,  and  several  churches. 
Pop.  in  1860,  1989.  It  is  sometimes  called  McGregor’s 
Landing. 

. McKEE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jackson  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lexington.  ’ 

McKEE,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  946. 

McKENZIE,  a post-village  of  Lane  co . Oregon,  about  4 
miles  N.E.  of  Eugene  City 

McLEAN,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Kentucky,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  325  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
Green  River,  and  also  drained  by  Pond  River.  The  surfiice 
is  somewhat  diversified ; the  soil  is  generally  productive. 
Capital.  Calhoun.  Pop.  6144,  of  whom  888  were  slaves. 

McLEAN,  a post-village  of  McLean  co,,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  and  St,  Louis  Railroad,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Bloom- 
ington. 

McLEAN.  a township  of  Ramsey  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Mississipjii  River,  below'  St.  Paul.  Po[).  124. 

McLEOD,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Minnesota,  has 
an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Ilas- 
san  River  and  Buffalo  Creek,  which  flow  eastward.  The 
surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  very  pioductive.  The 
N.E.  part  is  densely  covered  with  forests  of  hard  timber. 
The  county  contains  numerous  small  lakes  and  a large  ex- 
tent of  prairie.  Capital,  Glencoe.  Pop.  1286. 

McMlN.WILLE,  a post-village  of  Yam  Hill  co.,  Orepn, 
on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Yam  Hill  River,  5 miles  S.W.  of 
Lafayette.  It  contains  an  institution  called  McMinnville 
College.  Pop.  in  1864,  .about  300. 

McMULLlN,  a new'  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas,  has 
•in  area  of  about  1100  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Nueces  River  and  the  Rio  Frio. 

MACEDON,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio,  about  37 
' tulles  N.W.  of  Piqua. 

M .^CEDONIA,  a post-office  of  Br.adford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MACKSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Guthrie  co.,  low.i. 

MACKIN.VW,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tazewell 
CO.,  Illinois,  about  21  miles  E.S.E.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  1108. 

MACKINAW  CITY,  a village  of  Emmet  co.,  Michigan, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  about  230  miles 
N.  of  Lansing. 

MACON,  a post-village  of  Powhatan  co.,  Virginia,  about 
38  miles  W.  of  RichmouJ. 

MACON,  a post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  10  miles  S.  of  Decatur. 

MACON,  a village  and  township  of  Buieau  co.,  Illinois, 
about  44  miles  N.  of  Peor<a.  Pop.  689. 

MACON  CITY,  a post-viilage,  capital  of  Macon  co.,  Mis- 
souri, situated  on  the  Ilaiiuibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.ailroad,  at 
its  junction  w'ith  the  North  Missouri  Raitro.ad,  70  miles  W, 
of  Hannibal,  and  168  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

MACOUPIN,  a village  ol  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Kailroad,  27  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Alton. 

MADA,  or  MAID  A,  a post-office  of  Guthrie  co.,  Iowa, 
about  60  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Des  Moines. 

MADEIRA,  or  MADERA,  « post-village  of  Clearfield  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Clearlield  Creek,  about  25  miles  N.  of 
Altoona. 

MADELIA,  or  MEDELIA,  a small  village,  capital  of  Wa- 
tonwan co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  W’atonwan  River,  about  27 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Mankato.  Pop.  194. 

MADISON,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Nebraska,  has  an 
area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Elkhorn 
River.  The  surface  is  undulating:  the  soil  is  fertile.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1860,  Madison  and  Platte  counties 
together  contained  782  inhabitants. 

MADISON,  a post-township  of  Carroll  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, about  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  826. 

MADISON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Madison  co.,  Florida, 
situated  on  the  route  of  the  Florida  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  about  60  miles  E.  of  Tallahassee.  Free  popu- 
lation, 423. 

MADISON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Orange  co.,  Texas, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sabine  River,  about  112  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Houston. 

MADISON,  a post-village,  capital  of  St.  Francis  co.,  Ar- 
kairsas,  on  the  St.  Francis  River,  and  on  the  route  of  the 
Meinpbis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad,  about  40  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Memphis. 

MADISON,  a village  of  Ilamifton  co.,  Ohio,  about  8 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 
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MADISON,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  844. 

MADISON,  a village  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio,  on  St.  Mary’i 
River,  about  10  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Celina, 

MADISO.V,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1688. 

MADIS  IN,  a township  of  Scioto  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1583. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Vinton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  782. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Williams  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  960. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana.  Pop 
607. 

MADISON,  a village  of  Macon  co.,  Illinois,  about 9 miles 
S.W.  of  Decatur. 

MADISON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Madison  co.. 
Illinois  on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  ths 
Missouri,  about  5 miles  below  Alton. 

M A DISON.  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1046. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  449, 

MADISON,  a township  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  158. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  492. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  80. 

MADISON,  a post-village  and  tow'nship  of  Jones  co.,Iowa, 
on  Bear  Creek,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Anamosa.  Pop.  of  village 
about  100;  of  township,  565. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  476. 

MADISON,  a township  of  .Mahaska  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  427. 

MADISON,  a tow'iiship  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1308. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  2-38. 

MADISON,  a township  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa.  Pop,  434. 

MADISON,  a post-village  of  Greenwood  co.,  Kansas,  on 
the  Verdigris  River,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Emporia. 

MADISON  BRIDGE,  a village  of  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Kennebec  River,  about  38  miles  N.  of  Augusta. 

MADISONBURG,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio,  4 or 

5 miles  N.  of  Wooster. 

MADISON  FORK  of  the  Missouri  River,  a river  in  the 
S.W.  part  of  Montana,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  flow's 
northward  and  unites  with  the  other  br.anches  near  Galla- 
tin City.  The  land  through  which  it  flows  is  described  as 
a fertile  prairie. 

MADISONVILLE,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

M.ADISONVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Madison  co., 
Texas,  about  145  miles  N.N.W.  of  Galveston. 

MAD  RIVER,  California,  rises  in  Trinity  co.,  flows  north- 
westward through  Humboldt  co.,  and  enters  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  boundary  between  Humboldt  and  Klamath 
counties. 

MAG  ALIA,  a post-village  of  Butte  co.,  California,  24  miles 
N.  of  Oroville.  It  has  several  stores. 

MAGNOLIA,  a post-village  of  Harford  co.,  Maryland,  on 
the  Gunpowder  River,  and  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more Railroad,  19  miles  E.N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

MAGNOLIA,  a post-village  of  Duplin  co..  North  Carolina, 
on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  49  miles  N.  of 
Wilmington. 

MAGNOLIA,  a post-viilage,  capital  of  Columbia  co.,  Ar- 
kansas, about  40  miles  S.W.  of  Camden.  I’op.  424. 

MAGNOLIA,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad,  about  88  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Jackson. 

MAGNOLIA,  a post-village  of  Craw'ford  co.,  Indiana,  5 or 

6 miles  N.W.  of  Levenworth. 

MAGNOLIA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Putnam  co., 
Illinois,  about  28  miles  S.W.  of  Ottaw'a.  Pop.  1250. 

MAGNOLIA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa, 
on  Willow  Creek.  35  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Council  Bluffs.  It 
contains  a court-house,  2 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  1 
public  school  house,  and  3 stores.  It  is  situated  in  a rich 
tract  of  land  which  is  said  to  bo  well  wooded.  Pop.  300. 

MAGNOLIA,  a station  on  the  Beloit  and  Madison  Rail- 
road, in  Magnolia  township.  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin,  20  miles 
N.W.  of  Beloit. 

MAGOFFIN,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Kentucky.  Area 
estimated  at  425  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Licking 
River.  The  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  pro- 
ductive. Capital,  Salyersville.  Pop.  3485. 

MAHANOY  CITY,  a new  po.st-town  of  Schuylkill  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Lehigh  and  Mahanoy  K.R.,  35  miles 
from  Mauch  Chunk,  and  about  13  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Pottsville. 
It  has  grown  up  since  1859.  Pop.  in  1865  said  to  be  7000. 

MAHON,  a post-village  of  Huntington  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Fort 
Wayne. 

MAHONING,  a township  of  Armstrong  co  , Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1446. 

MAHONING,  a township  of  Carbon  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1961. 

MAHOPAC,  a post-village  of  Carmel  township,  Putnam 
CO.,  New  York,  is  situated  about  12  miles  E.  of  the  Hudson 
River,  and  50  miles  N.  by  E.  of  New  Yoi'k.  It  is  a place  of 
summer  resort  which  is  visited  by  a great  number  of  per- 
sons. Here  is  a small  lake  of  the  same  name. 

MAIDEN  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Pierce  (or  Pepin)  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  about  10  miles  above 
the  village  of  Pepin.  Here  is  a rocky  bluff  which  is  about 
400  feet  high. 
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MAINE,  a post-towns]  lip  of  Cook  oo..  Illinois,  intersected 
by  the  Des  Plaines  River,  about  12  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago. 
Pop.  1142. 

MAINE,  a township  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  710. 

MAINE  PRAIRIE,  a post-township  of  Stearns  co.,  Min- 
nesota, about  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Cloud. 

MAINE  PRAIRIE,  a post-village  of  Solano  co.,  Califor- 
nia, 18  miles  N.E.  of  Suisun  City.  Pop.  in  1863,  about  100. 

MAINSBURG,  or  MAINESBURG,  a post-village  of  Tioga 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  about  42  miles  N.  of  Williamsport.  Pop. 
114 

MAINVILLE,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  about 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

MAKANDA,  or  MARKANDA,  a post-village  of  .lackson 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Central  Hailroad,  48  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

M A LADE  RIVER,  a small  stream  in  the  S.  part  of  Idaho, 
is  an  affluent  of  the  Lewis  Rivei*.  Its  direction  is  S.S.W. 

MALCOLM,  a post-township  of  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa, 
about  52  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  234. 

MALDEN,  a post-village  of  Bureau  co , Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  16  miles  S.W.  of 
Mendota. 

MALDEN,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Wisconsin. 

MALLORY,  a township  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  930. 

MALONE,  a township  of  Tazewell  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  915. 

MALONE,  a township  of  Saint  Croix  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
15  miles  N.E.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  Prescott.  Pop. 
358. 

MALT.\,  a post-village  and  township  of  De  Kalb  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Dixon  Air  Line  Railroad,  64  miles  W.  of 
Chicago.  Pop.  620. 

MALVERN  HILLS,  Henrico  co.,  Virginia,  are  near  the 
James  River,  about  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Richmond.  Here  the 
Union  army  victoriously  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  enemy, 
Ji)ly  1,  1862. 

MAMMOTH  LEDGE,  a post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Ne- 
vada, 20  miles  S.E.  of  Genoa.  Pop.  about  100. 

MANADA  HILL,  a post-office  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  12  miles  N.E  of  Harrisburg. 

MANALAPAN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Monmouth 
CO.,  New  Jersey,  intersected  by  the  Agricultural  Railroad, 
about  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  2374. 

5IANANAH,  or  MANANNAH,  a post-village  of  Meeker 
CO.,  Minnesota,  on  or  near  Crow  River,  about  11  miles  N.W. 
of  Forest  City.  Pop.  98. 

MANASSAS,  or  MANASSES,  a post-office  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam CO.,  Virginia. 

MANASSAS  GAP,  Virginia,  is  a pass  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  on  the  lino  between  Fauquier  and  Warren  counties. 
The  Manasses  Gap  Railroad  e.xtends  through  this  gap  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

MANASSAS  .TUNCTION,  a railroad  station  in  Prince 
William  co.,  Virginia,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail- 
road, where  it  connects  with  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad, 
27  miles  W.  of  Alexandria,  and  about  4 miles  S.W.  of  Bull 
Run. 

MANAWAH,  a village  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Little  Wolf  River,  about  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Oshkosh. 

.MANCHAC,  a post-village  of  East  Raton  Rouge  parish, 
Louisiana,  on  the  Mis.sissippi  River,  about  14  miles  below 
Baton  Rouge. 

MANCHAC,  a station  on  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson 
Railroad,  where  it  crosses  Piiss  Manchac,  in  Livingston 
parish,  Louisiana,  about  42  miles  N.W.  of  New  Orleans. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-township  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine, 
about  4 miles  W.  of  Augusta.  I'op.  813. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad,  58  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Camden,  and  about  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tom’s  River. 

MANCHESTER,  a village  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio,  on  Ver- 
milion River,  about  22  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Sandusky. 

MANCHESTER,  a village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  about  12 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Massillon. 

MANCHESTER,  a village  of  Wab.'ish  co..  Indiana, on  Eel 
River,  about  37  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

MANCHESTER,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1207. 

M.INCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  railroad  which  extends  from  Jacksonville  towards  St. 
Louis,  about  20  miles  S.  by  W.  of  the  former. 

MANCHESTER,  a thriving  post-vill.age  of  Delaware  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  Maquoketa  River,  and  on  the  Dubuque  and 
Sioux  City  Railroad,  50  miles  W.  of  Dubuque.  It  contains 
2 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  a public  hall,  12  variety  and 
grocery  stores,  2 drug  stores,  and  2 jewelry  stores.  Pop. 
about  1100. 

MANCHESTER,  a post-township  of  Green  Lake  co.,  Wis- 
consin, about  31  miles  W.S.W.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Pop.  1048. 

MANCHESTER,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  259. 

MANCHESTER,  a village  of  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Baraboo  River,  near  Baraboo.  It  has  2 mills  and  1 woollen 
factory.  Pop.  about  lOO, 

MANCHESTER,  a township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minnesota 
Pop.  325. 


MANDEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Missouri, 
about  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lexington. 

MANHATTAN,  a township  of  Will  co.,  Hlinols  Pop.  514. 

MANHATTAN,  a village  of  Wright  co.,  Minnesota,  ou 
the  Mississijqii  River,  about!  miles  below  Monticello. 

MAN  1 1 ATTAN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Riley  co.,  Kansas, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Big  Blue  with  the  Kansas 
River,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  former  and  the  .\.  bank  of 
the  Kansas,  about  50  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Topeka.  It  con- 
tains 5 churches,  2 flouring-mills,  and  1 saw-mill,  and  ia 
the  seat  of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  The  Big  Blud 
River  affords  water-power  here.  Manhattan  is  on  the  routs 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Pop.  about  800. 

MANHATTAN,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Nebraska,  on 
Logan's  Creek,  about  50  miles  .N.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

MANILLA,  a post-village  of  Rush  co.,  Indiana,  on  a rail- 
road, 10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rnshville. 

MANISTEE,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Michigan, 
has  an  area  of  about  550  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  Lake  Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Manistee 
River,  and  also  drained  by  I'ine  Riverand  Bear  Creek.  The 
surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level,  and  extensively  covered 
with  forests  of  pine.  Capital,  Manistee.  Pop.  975. 

MANISTEE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Manistee  co.,  Mi- 
chigan, on  the  Manistee  River,  at  its  entrance  into  Lake 
Michigan,  about  75  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Muskegon.  Pop.  of 
Manistee  township,  649. 

MANITO,  a post-village  of  Mason  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Illinois  River  Railroad,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Havana. 

MANKATO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Bine  Earth  co., 
Minnesota,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Minnesota 
River,  about  1 mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mankato,  o; 
Blue  Earth  River,  about  11  miles  S.  of  St.  Peter,  and  70 
miles  in  a direct  line  S.S.W.  of  Saint  Paul.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  several  churches,  and  an  institution  called  the 
University  of  Southern  Minnesota.  Pop.  of  Mankato  town- 
ship in  1860, 1559. 

MANLIUS,  a township  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  611. 

MANLIUS,  a post-township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Illinois  River,  about  8 miles  E.  of  Ottawa.  Pop.  1608. 

MANLIUS,  a village  of  Carroll  co.,  Missouri,  about  8 
miles  E.  of  Carrollton. 

MANNING,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clarendon  district. 
South  Carolina,  about  70  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Charleston. 

MANNINGSVILLE,  a village  of  Kanawha  co..  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  Coal  River,  al)out  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Charleston. 

MANOMIN,  a county  in  the  E.  part  ©f  Minnesota,  has 
an  area  of  16  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified, 
and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  Manomin.  Pop.  136. 

MANOMIN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Manomin  co.,  Min- 
nesota, situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  on  the  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad,  about  17  miles 
by  land  or  21  miles  by  water  N.W.  of  Saint  Paul.  It  cor 
tains  1 church,  2 hotels,  1 store,  and  1 mill.  Rice  Creek 
affords  fine  water-power  here.  Rop.  about  200. 

MANOR,  a township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1210. 

MANORVILLE,  a village  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Alleghany  River  and  Alleghany  Valley  Raih'oad,  1 
or  2 miles  S.  of  Kittanuing. 

MANSFIELD,  a post-village  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Tioga  River,  and  on  the  Corning  andBlossburg  Rail- 
road, about  28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Elmira,  New  York.  Here 
is  a State  Normal  School. 

MANSFIELD,  a post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Virginia,  about 
52  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

MANSFIELD,  a post-village  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana,  about 
25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Mansfield,  a township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  38. 

MANSFIELD,  a village  of  Linn  co.,  Kan.sas,  about  30 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Fort  Scott. 

M ANSON,  a post-village  of  Warren  co..  North  Carolina,  on 
the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad,  54  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Raleigh. 

MANSU'R  A,a  post-village  of  Avoyelles  parish,  Louisana, 
on  Red  River,  near  its  mouth,  about  66  miles  N.W.  of  Bat- 
on Rouge. 

MANTENO,  a post-village  of  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois,  in 
Manteno  township,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad  (Chicago 
branch),  47  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  of  towusl  ip, 
861. 

MANTENO,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Iowa,  about  17 
miles  N.W.  of  Harlan. 

MANTI,  or  MONTI,  a post-village  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa, 
about  14  miles  E.  by  S.of  Sidney. 

MANTI,  a post-village,  capital  of  San  Pete  co.,  Utah, 
about  f.O  miles  E.N.E.  of  Fillmore  City.  It  has  several 
stores.  It  is  stated  that  copper  and  iron  have  been  found 
in  the  mountains  near  this  place.  Pop.  of  Manti  i)recinct 
in  1860,  916. 

MANTORVILLE.  or  MANTERVILLE.  a post-office,  capi- 
tal of  Dodge  CO.,  Minnesota,  on  the  south  branch  of  the 
Zumbro  River,  and  on  the  Winona  and  Saint  Peter’s  RaiL 
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road  (in  progress),  abont  16  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Rochester 
Pop.  of  Mantorrille  township,  760. 

MANTUA,  a township  of  Gloucester  co..  New  Jersey,  tra- 
rersed  by  the  West  Jersey  Railroad.  Pop.  1742. 

MANTUA,  a post-village  of  Portage  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Cuyahoga  River,  and  on  the  Cleveland  Branch  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Great  Western  Railroad,  30  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Cleveland. 

MANTUA,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  841. 

MANTUA,  a post-village  of  Collin  co.,  Texas,  about  30 
miles  S.W.  of  Bonham. 

MAPLE  GROA'E,  a township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  201. 

MAPLE  GROVE,  a post-township  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wis- 
consin, in  the  N.W.  part.  Pop.  656. 

MAPLE  GROVE,  a township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  443. 

MAPLE  LAKE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wright 
30.,  Minnesota,  about  40  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Anthony. 
Pop.  111. 

MAPLE  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

MAPLES,  a post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana,  iO  miles  by 
railroad  S.K.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

MAPLES,  or  MARPLE,  a township  of  Faribault  co.,  Min- 
nesota. Pop.  34. 

MAPLETON,  or  MAPLETON  DEPOT,  a post-village  of 
Juntingdon  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Juniata  River  and 
Central  Railroad,  43  miles  E.S.E.  of  Altoona. 

MAPI.ETON,  a post-village  of  Manona  co.,  Iowa,  on  Ma- 
ple Creek,  about  40  miles  S.E.  of  Sioux  City. 

MAPLETON,  a post-village  of  Blue  Eartli  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  Maple  River,  18  or  20  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Mankato.  It 
has  1 church  and  a steam  saw-mill.  Pop.  about  80. 

MAPLKTON,  a township  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minnesota,  18 
miles  S.  of  Mankato.  Pop.  315. 

MAPLETON,  a small  post-village  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kansas, 
about  17  miles  N.W.  of  Fort  Scott. 

MAl'LE  VALLEY,  a township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  132. 

MAR  AMEC,  or  MERAMEC,  a village  of  St.  Louis  co., 
Missouri,  on  the  Maramec  River  apd  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
19  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

MARAMEC  IRON  WORKS,  a post-village  of  Phelps  co., 
Missouri,  on  the  Maramec  River,  about  15  miles  E.  of  Kolia, 
It  contains  an  iron  furnace,  several  forges,  1 grist-mill,  ami 

1 saw-mill.  Here  is  a large  spring,  which  affords  extensive 
water-power,  with  a fall  of  12  feet,  and  drives  seven  water- 
wheels. Iron  is  found  here  in  abundance. 

MARATHON,  a large  county  in  the  N.part  of  Wisconsin, 
b'^rdering  on  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Area  about 
5450  scpiare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wisconsin 
River,  which  rises  near  the  N.  border,  and  flows  southward, 
and  it  is  also  drained  by  the  Big  Eau  Pleine,  Little  Eau 
Pleine,  and  Plover  Rivers.  The  surface  is  elevated.  The 
northern  half  of  the  county  has  never  been  surveyed,  and 
is  an  unexplored  wilderness.  Extensive  pine  forests  grow 
along  the  Wisconsin  River  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  stated 
that  in  1800,  15,505,000  feet  of  pine  lumber  were  manufac- 
tured in  this  county.  Capital,  Wausau.  Pop.  2892. 

MARATHON,  a post  village  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Flint  Itiver,  about  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Lapeer.  It  has  a mill. 

-MARATHON,  a township  of  Marathon  co.,  Wisconsih. 
Pop.  174.  I 

MARCELLINE,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois, 
about  14  miles  N.  of  Quincy. 

MARCELLUS.  a post-township  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan, 
about  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kalamazoo.  Pop.  753. 

MARCY,  a post-village  of  Lagrange  co.,  Indiana,  about 
40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

MARCY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Boone  co.,  Iowa, 
about  38  miles  N.N.W.  of  Des  Moines.  The  village  is  about 

2 miles  W.  of  the  Des  .Moines  River.  Pop.  363. 

MARE  ISLAND,  California,  is  in  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo, 
and  is  separated  from  the  main  land  of  Solano  county  by 
the  harbor  of  Vallejo.  Here  is  a United  States  Navy  Yard. 

MARENGO,  a post-village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  Kalamazoo  River,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad,  6 miles 
E.  of  Marshall.  It  has  1 mill. 

MARENGO,  a village  of  Faribault  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
40  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Mankato. 

MARGARETTA,  a village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Nebraska,  on 
Saline  Creek,  about  50  miles  S.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

MARGARETVILLE,  a i)ost-village  of  Delaware  co..  New 
York,  about  11  miles  S.E.  of  Delhi. 

MARIES,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Missouri,  has 
an  area  of  about  550  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Gasconade  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  soui’ces  of  Bour- 
beuse  Cre^k.  The  surface  is  uneven  or  hilly.  Copper,  lead 
and  iron  found  in  this  county.  Indian  corn  and  stock 
are  the  stap’es.  Capital,  Vienna.  Pop.  4901. 

MARIETTA,  a post-village  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mississippi, 
about  3.3  miles  S.  of  Corinth. 

MARIFTTA,  a ''illage  of  Holt  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  Mis- 
bOnri  Rivei,  about  45  miles  by  land  N.W.  of  St.  Joseph.  I 

MARIETTA,  a V dlage  of  Worth  co  , Missouri,  situated 
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about  CO  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  town  of  St.  Joseph. 

MARIETTA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Marshall  co.,  Iowa 
on  or  near  the  Iowa  River,  about  50  miles  N.E.  of  Des 
Moines.  A division  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail 
road  passes  through  it,  or  about  1 mile  south  of  it.  Pop. 
760. 

MARIETTA,  a post-township  of  Crawford  co.,  Wiftconaln, 
on  the  Kickapoo  River,  about  16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Prairie  da 
Chieu.  Pop.  680. 

MARIETTA,  a village  of  Marshall  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
Big  Blue  River,  about  9 miles  below  Marysville. 

iMARIETTA,  a post-village  of  Otoe  co.,  Nebraska,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  about  3 mifes  below  Nebraska  City. 

MARILLA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Erie  co..  New 
York,  about  18  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Buffalo.  Pop  1596. 

MARINA,  a township  of  Marathon  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop. 
331. 

MARINE,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Alinnesota,  in 
Marine  township,  and  on  the  W.  bank  of  St.  Croix  River, 
about  11  miles  above  Stillwater.  It  has  1 or  2 saw-mills. 
Here  is  a post-office,  called  Marine  Mills.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 451. 

MARION,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Texas,  bordering 
on  Louisiana.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Big  Cypress 
Bayou  and  Caddo  Lake  or  Soda  Lake.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating; the  soil  is  fertile.  This  county  was  formed  out 
of  the  south  part  of  Cass  county.  Capital,  Jefl'ersou.  Pop. 
3977. 

MARION,  a new  county  in  the  central  part  of  Kansas, 
has  an  area  of  about  850  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Cottonwood  River.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil 
productive.  Pop.  in  1860,  74. 

MARION,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Oregon,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  1200  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Willamette  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  .\qrth 
Fork  of  the  Santiam.  and  by  Butte,  Silver  and  Mill  Creeks. 
The  surface  in  some  parts  is  mountainous.  The  Cascade 
Range,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  extends  along  the  E 
border  of  the  county.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile 
Gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron  are  found  in  the  Cascadt 
Range,  which  also  produces  abundance  of  timber.  Wheat, 
oats  and  wool  are  the  staple  productions.  According  to  the 
census  of  1860,  Marion  county  was  the  most  populous  in  ths 
state,  and  produced  more  wheat  than  any  other  county  of 
Oregon.  The  quantity  of  wheat  was  146,931  bushels.  Capi- 
tal, 8alem.  Pop.  7088. 

MARION,  a post-township  of  Plymouth  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, on  Buzzard’s  Bay.  Pop.  918. 

MARION,  a township  of  Beaver  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop 
471. 

MARION,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop 
789. 

MARION,  or  MARIONVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Forest  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  80  miles  S.E.  of  Erie.  The 
name  of  the  post-office  is  Marionville. 

MARION,  a post-village  of  Union  Parish,  Louisiana,  about 
18  miles  N.E.  of  Fannersville. 

MARION,  a village  of  Owenco.,  Kentucky,  on  or  near  the 
Kentucky  River,  about  55  miles  E.N.K.  of  Louisville. 

MARION,  a village  of  Scott  co.,  Kentucky,  about  12  miles 
N.  of  Lexington. 

MARION,  a township  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1578. 

I MARION,  a township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  197. 

MARION,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana.  Pop  1058. 

MARION,  a township  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  2050. 

MARION,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  756. 

MARION,  a village  of  Dewitt  co.,  Illinois,  about  26  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Bloomington. 

MARION,  a township  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  397. 

MARION,  a towniship  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  556. 

MARION,  a township  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  800. 

MARION,  a township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  194. 

MARION,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1420. 

MARION,  a township  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1151. 

MARION,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  484. 

MARION,  a township  of  W ashington  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  819. 

MARION,  a township  of  Grant  co.,  M'isconsin,  on  the 
Wisconsin  River.  Pop.  508. 

MARION,  a township  of  Juneau  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
IVisconsin  River.  Pop.  282. 

MARION,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Waushara  co, 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  520. 

MARION,  a post-village  in  Marion  township,  Olmstead 
co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  Root  River  A'alley  Railroad  (in  pn^ 
gress),  about  9 miles  S.E.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  of  township, 
795. 

MARION,  a township  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  665. 

MARION,  a post-village  and  township  of  Douglas  co., 
Kansas,  about  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lawrence.  Pop.  416. 

MAKIPO'SA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Mariposa  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, is  situated  in  a mountainous  region, 91  miles  S.E.  of 
Stockton,  and  about  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sonora.  It  contains 
2 newspaper  offices,  and  2 quartz-mills,  and  is  supported  by 
I gold  mines,  which  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Near  this 
village  is  the  well-known  Fremont  Grant,  said  to  be  tb? 
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I Icheat  mineral  estate  in  California.  Pop.  in  1864,  variously  | 
estimated  from  700  to  1200. 

MARK,  a township  of  Defiance  co.,  Oliio.  Pop.  391. 

MAKKANDA,  Illinois.  SeeMAKANDA. 

M.AR'KESAN,  a post-village  of  Green  Lake  co.  Wiscon- 
sin, on  Grand  River,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Berlin.  It  has  2 
chu  dies,  1 grist-mill,  and  about  S stores.  Pop.  about  450. 

M ARKIIAM  STATION,  a post-office  of  Fauquier  co.,  Vir- 
gini  i,  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  13  miles  E.  of  Front 
Royal. 

M ARKLEEVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Alpine  co  , 
California,  60  miles  E.N.H.  of  Jackson.  It  had  in  1863 
about  7 geuer.al  stores.  One  newspaper  is  published  here. 
Pop.  about  400. 

M ARKLEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana, 
about  35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

MARLIN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Falls  co.,  Texas,  situ- 
ated about  3 miles  N.E.  of  the  Brazos  River,  and  95  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Austin  City. 

MARMATA,  a village  of  Lake  co.,  Minnesota,  on  Lake 
Superior,  about  32  miles  N.E.  of  Superior  City. 

MARMATON,  a post-village  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kansas,  on 
Marmaton  Creek,  about  10  miles  \V.  of  P'ort  Scott. 

MARMONT,  or  MARMOT,  a post-village  of  Marshall 
CO.,  Indiana,  about  12  miles  S.AV.  of  Plymouth. 

MAROA,  a post-village  in  Maroa  township,  Alacon  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  13  miles  N.of  Decatur. 

MARQUETTE,  a county  of  Michigan,  in  the  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula, bordering  on  Lake  Superior.  Area  estimated  at 
3400  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Michigamig,  Esco- 
nawba.  Mequacumecuin  and  Sturgeon  Rivers.  The  surface 
is  hilly',  or  uneven;  the  soil  is  generally  not  adapted  to 
agriculture.  The  rocks  which  underlie  the  county  are 
granite,  slate  and  marble.  Iron  is  abundant  in  the  N.E. 
part.  About  of  all  the  iron  made  in  the  United  States  is 
obtained  from  this  county.  It  contains  extensive  forests 
of  pine.  It  is  traversed  by  a railroad  extending  from  Mar- 
quette to  Green  Bay.  Capital,  Marquette.  Pop.  2821. 

MARQUETTE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Marquette  co., 
Michigan,  situated  on  the  Soutli  shoi’e  of  Lake  Superior,  in 
about  lat.  46°  30'  N.,  Ion.  87°  40'  W.  It  owes  its  prosperity 
to  the  iron  mines,  which  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  It  is 
a terminus  of  the  Peninsular  Railroad  which  e.xtends  south- 
ward towards  Green  Bay.  Here  is  1 national  bank.  Pop. 
in  18(;0.  1664. 

MARRINETTE,  or  MARINETTE,  a iK)st-village  and 
township  of  Oconto  co.,  AVisconsin,  on  the  Menomonee  River, 
134  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Green  Bay.  Pop.  474. 

MARRIOTTSAMLLE,  a post-village  of  Iloward  co.,  Mary- 
land, on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  27  miles  W.  of 
Baltimore. 

MARRON,  a j)ost-village  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  .30  miles  N.N.AV.  of  Altoona. 

MARRS,  or  MARS,  a township  of  Posey  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1740. 

MARSEILLES,a  village  of  Sherburne  00.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  17  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Cloud. 

MAK8IIALL,  a county  in  the  N.N.E.  part  of  Kansas, 
bordering  on  Nebraska,  has  an  area  of  900  square  miles.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Big  Blue  Hiver,  and  also  drained  by 
the  Vermilion  and  other  creeks.  The  surface  is  somewhat 
diversified;  the  soil  is  highly  productive.  The  county  con- 
tains abundance  of  coal  and  gypsum.  The  Big  Blue  Diver 
affords  a c'opious  supply  of  water-power.  Capital,  Maiys- 
ville.  Pop.  2280. 

M.ARSIIALL,  a small  village,  capital  of  Clay  co.,  West 
Virginia, on  Elk  River,about  35  miles  E.N.C.  of  Charleston. 

MARSHALL,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
790. 

MARSH.ALL,  a post-village,  capital  of  Saline  co.,  Mis- 
souri, situated  16  miles  W,  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  about 
30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Booneville.  It  contains  3 cluirchcs  and 
4 or  5 stores,  besides  grocei  ies.  Stone  coal  abounds  here. 
Marshall  is  surrounded  by  fertile  prairie  farms.  Pop.  about 
350. 

MARSHALL,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa,  about  40 
miles  S.W.  of  Muscatine. 

MARSHALL,  a township  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  728. 

MARSHALL,  a township  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  130. 

MARSHALL,  a post-village  of  Medina  township,  Dane 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  railroad  which  connects  Madison 
with  Watertown,  20  miles  W.  of  the  latter,  and  20  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Madison. 

MARSHALL,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Poi).  529. 

MAliSII  ALLTOWN,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co  ,Iowii, 
ne:ir  the  Iowa  River  and  on  the  Cedar  Rapids  ami  Missouri 
River  Railroad,  69  miles  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids.  It  has  1 na- 
tional l)ank.  Pop.  of  Marshall  township,  981. 

MARSHAM,  or  MARSHAN,  a township  of  Dakota  co., 
Minnesota.  Pop.  275. 

MARSHFIELD,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Machias  River,  near  its  mouth.  Pof).  328. 

MARSHFIELD,  a post-village  of  Athens  co..  Ohio,  on  the 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Ibiilroad,  7 miles  W.  of  Athens. 


MARSHFIELD,  a village  of  Scott  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Jeffersonville  Railroad,  31  miles  N.  of  Jeffersonville. 

MARSHFIELD,  a post-village  of  Warreuco.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad,  33  miles  S.W.  of  liafay- 
ette. 

MARSHFIELD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Webster  co , 
Missouri,  about  30  miles  N.E.  of  Springfield.  Free  popula- 
tion, 4(*8. 

MARSHFIELD,  a village  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa,  about  38 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

MARSHFIELD,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Fond  du 
Lac  CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  140;;. 

MARS  HILL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ai'oostook 
CO.,  Maine,  about  135  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  201. 

MARSTON,  a township  of  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  468. 

MAKTELL,  or  MARTELLO,  a post-township  of  Pierce 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  about  24  miles  E.  bv  N.  of  Prescott.  Pop. 
534. 

MARTIN,  a county  in  the  S.  pari  of  Minnesota,  border- 
ing on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  720  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Chanyuska  River,  a small  aflluent  of  the  Blue  Earth 
River,  and  contains  several  small  lakes,  one  of  which  is  the 
source  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Des  Moines  River.  The  sur- 
face is  nearly  level ; the  soil  is  pi'oductive.  Capital,  Fair- 
mont. Pop.  151. 

MARTIN,  a post-office  of  Ottawa  co.,  Ohio,  about  13  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Toledo. 

MARTINEZ,  mar-tee'n§z,  a post-town,  capital  of  Contra, 
Costa  CO.,  California,  is  situated  in  a small  valley  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Carquinez,  opposite  Benicia,  and  about 
30  miles  N.E.  of  San  Francisco.  The  straits  here  are  about 
2 miles  wide.  It  contains  a court-house,  2 churches  and  a 
Masonic  hall.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  N. 
by  high  hills,  and  has  a pleasant  climate  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  fruit.  Pop.  about  500, 

MARTINSBURG,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  In- 
diana, about  17  miles  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

MARTINSBURG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Pikeco., 
Illinois,  about  45  miles  S.E.  of  Quincy.  Pop.  1472. 

MARTIN’S  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Klamath  co.,  Califor- 
nia, 20  miles  N.E.  of  Orleans  Bar. 

MARYLAND,  a township  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1227. 

MARYSBURG,  a post-village  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mankato. 

MARYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois 
about  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Danville. 

MARYSVILLE,  a village  and  township  of  Wright  co., 
Minnesota,  on  Crow  River,  about  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mon- 
ticello. 

MARYSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Marshall  co., 
Kansas,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  on  the  Big 
Blue  River,  about  95  miles  in  a direct  line  W.  of  Saint  Jo- 
seph, Missouri,  and  90  miles  N.Wh  of  Topeka.  It  contains 
a court-house,  a jail,  2 churches,  2 printing-offices,  2 gooa 
schools  and  a large  flouriug-mill.  A substantial  bridge 
crosses  the  river  here.  The  overland  travel  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  California,  Ac.,  passes  through  this  place. 
The  Big  Blue  River  affonls  abundant  water-power  in  this 
vicinity.  Pop.  in  1860,  481;  in  1865,  about  1000. 

MARYSVILLE,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 
507. 

MARYSVILLE,  a handsome  town,  capital  of  Yuba  co.,  Ca- 
lifornia is  situated  in  a large  valley  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the 
Feather  River  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yuba,  70  miles 
by  water  or  45  miles  by  the  stage  road  N.  of  Sacramento, 
and  about  34  miles  W.  of  Nevada.  Lat.  39°  10'  N.,  Ion.  121° 
32'  W.  It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  is  the  point  from 
which  the  counties  of  Nevada,  Butte,  Sierra,  Plumas  and 
Yuba  obtain  their  supplies  of  imported  goods.  The  Cali- 
fornia Northern  Railroad  is  completed  from  this  jdace  to 
Oroville.  Another  railroad  is  in  progress  towards  San 
Francisco.  Marysville  is  the  third  town  in  the  state  in 
poi)ulation.  It  contains  8 churches,  2 boarding-schools  for 
ladies,  1 graded  public  school,  2 banking-offices,  a fine 
Masonic  hall,  a fine  Odd  Fellows’  hall,  3 or  4 steam  flouring- 
mills,  1 foundry  with  a machine-shop,  Ac.  2 daily  and  2 
weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  It  contained  in 
186:;,  8 drug-stores,  3 book-stores,  6 hardware-stores,  and  9 
forwarding  and  commission  houses.  Steamboats  ply  daily 
between  Marysville  and  Sacramento.  Pop.  in  1860,4740; 
in  1865,  estimated  at  6500. 

MASON,  a new  county  near  the  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  900  squai  e miles.  It  is  ijitersected 
by  the  Llano  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  San  Saba. 
Capital,  Mason.  Pop.  6.30. 

MASON,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  ^Michigan,  borderi'ig 
on  Lake  Michigan,  has  an  arc-aof  about  500 stpuire  miles.  It 
is  intersectcxl  by  the  Notipeskago  or  Marquette  and  Great 
Sable  Rivers,  and  also  drained  by  the  Little  Sable  River. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified,  and  partly  covered 
with  forests.  Capital,  Lincoln.  Pop.  831. 

MASON,  a post-village  or  township  of  Mason  co..  West 
Virginia.  A large  quantity  of  salt  is  made  here.  Pop.  1016. 

MASON,  a i)ost-village,  capital  of  Mason  co.,  Texas,  about 
105  miles  W.N.W.  of  Austin  City. 
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MASON,  a p<jst-vlllage  in  Mason  township,  Effingham  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  39  miles  S.  by  \V.  of  Mat- 
toon. 

MASON,  a township  of  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  430. 

MASON,  a township  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  305. 

MASON  CITY,  a post-village  of  Mason  co.,  Illinois,  about 
32  miles  N.  of  Springfield. 

MASON  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Cerro  Gordo  co., 
Iowa,  near  Lime  Creek,  about  65  miles  N.W.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

MASONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  54  miles  W.  of  Du- 
buque. 

MASSASOIT,  a post-office  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kansas,  about 
18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Topeka. 

MASSIE,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1300. 

MASSILLON,  a post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana,  about 
17  miles  S.E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

MASSILLON,  a small  ijost-villageand  township  of  Cedar 
CO.,  Iowa,  on  the  Wapsipinicon  River,  about  15  miles  N.E. 
of  Tipton.  Total  population,  645. 

MATAMORAS,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana,  5 or 
6 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Bloomfield. 

MATA  WAN,  or  MATA  VAN,  a township  of  Monmouth 
CO.,  New  Jersey,  on  Raritan  Bay.  Pop.  2072. 

MATHERTON,  a post-village  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Fish  Creek,  about  28  miles  N.N  W.  of  Lansing. 

MATTEN,  a village  of  Kanawha  co..  West  Virginia,  on 
the  Kanawha  River,  about  5 miles  above  Charleston. 

MATTESON,  a township  of  Shawana  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  190. 

MATTESON,  a township  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  91. 

MAl'TTSON,  or  MATTESON,  a thriving  post-village  of 
Cook  co.,  Illinois,  lituated  on  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
Central  Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Joliet  Branch 
Railroad.  28  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  about  1000. 

MATTOLE,  a post  township  of  Humboldt  co.,  California, 
on  Mattole  River  and  on  the  Ocean,  about  40  miles  S.  of 
Eureka.  Coal  oil  is  found  in  the  Mattole  valley.  Pop.  282. 

MATTOLE  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Humboldt  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, Hows  northwestward  and  kills  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

M ATTOON,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois, 
situated  in  Mattoon  township,  on  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
Central  Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  St.  Louis  Alton 
and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  173  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago, 
80  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gentrali.a,  and  56  miles  W.  of  Terre 
Haute.  It  contains  several  churches  and  numerous  stores, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  railway  stations  between  Chicago 
and  Cairo.  Pop.  of  township  1965. 

MAURICE,  a village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana,  about  50 
miles  W.N.VV.  of  Cincinnati. 

MAUSTON,  a thriving  post-village,  capit.al  of  Juneau  co., 
Wisconsin,  situated  on  the  Leinonweir  River,  and  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Railroad,  127  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Milwaukee,  and  68  miles  E.of  La  Crosse.  It  has  .abundant 
water-power,  which  is  emi)loyed  in  grist  and  saw-mills,  and 
contains  3 churches,  an  academy,  and  a newspaper  office. 
Pop.  about  800. 

MAUVAISETERRE,  mo-viz-tair',  a township  of  Morgan 
CO.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1440. 

MAVERIC,  a county  of  Texas,  bordering  on  Mexico.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Rio  Grande.  Capital,  Eagle 
Pass,  or  Fort  Duncan.  Pop.  726. 

MAXFIELD,  a post-township  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa.  See 
M.wfiei.d. 

MAXVILLE,  a post-township  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Chippewa  River,  about  14  miles  N.  of 
Alma.  Pop.  335. 

MAXWELL’S  CREEK,  California.  See  Coulterville. 

MAY,  a township  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  680. 

MAYFIELD,  or  MAXFIELD,  a post-village  and  township 
of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa.  The  village  is  about  8 miles  E.  of 
W.averly,  and  15  miles  N.E.  of  Cedar  Falls.  Pop.  257. 

MAYFIELD,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  Mequon  River,  5 or  6 miles  S.  ot  West  Bend. 

MAYFIELD,  a post-village  of  Santa  Clara  co..  California, 
near  the  railroad  which  connects  San  Jose  with  San  Fran- 
cisco, about  38  mile.s  S.S.E.  of  the  latter. 

MAYLARDVILLE,  or  MAYBARDVILLE,  a post-village 
of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minnesota,  about  6 miles  E.  by  S.  of  Le 
Sueur. 

MAYNARDSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, about  25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Knoxville.  Free  popula- 
tion, 188. 

MAYSVILLE,  a township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine.  Pop. 
665. 

MAYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  25  miles  S.W.  of  Meadville. 

MAYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  about  75  miles  S.E. 
of  Cleveland. 

MAYSVILLE,  or  MARYSVILLE,  a village  of  Vermilion 
CO.,  Illinois,  about  15  miles  N.W.  of  Danville. 

MAYSV'ILT-E.  a post-office  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa. 
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MAYSVILLE,  or  MAYVILLE,  a township  ol  Houstot, 
CO.,  Minnesota,  is  immediately  E.  of  Caledonia.  Pop.  271. 

MAZEPPA,  a post-village  of  Wabasha  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  Zumbro  River,  about  18  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Rochester. 

MAZEPPA,  a post-township  of  Wabasha  co.,  Minnesoia, 
about  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Wabasha,  is  intersected  by  the 
Zumbro  River.  Pop.  534. 

MAZOMANIE,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Dane 
Wisconsin,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad, 
23  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Madison,  and  about  3 miles  S.E.  of  the 
Wisconsin  River.  It  has  a large  trade,  and  contains  3 
churches,  7 .stores,  4 hotels,  a fine  school-house,  and  several 
factories.  The  Black  Earth  Creek  here  affords  a fine  water- 
power. Pop.  in  1865  said  to  be  1200. 

MAZON,  a post-township  of  Grundy  co.,  Illinois,  about  7 
miles  S.  of  Morris.  Pop.  896. 

MEAD,  a post-township  of  Warren  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Alleghany  River,  about  3 miles  S.E.  of 
Warren.  Pop.  473. 

MECAN,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis 
consin.  Pop.  711. 

MECAN  RIVER,  a small  stream  which  rises  in  Waushara 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  and  flows  southeastwai'd  through  Marquette 
county  into  Fox  River. 

MECCA,  a post-village  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  about  11 
miles  N.N.E.  of  WaiTen. 

MECHANICSBURG,  a village  of  Indiana  co.,  Penusyb 
vania,  about  38  miles  W.  of  Altoona.  Pop.  189. 

MECHANICSBURG,  a post-village,  capital  of  Bland  co., 
Virginia,  is  situated  near  the  N.W.  base  of  Walker’s  Mour 
tain,  about  100  miles  in  a direct  line  W. by  S.  of  Lynchburg. 

MECHANICSBURG,  a village  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana,  or 
Sugar  Creek,  7 or  3 miles  N.  of  Lebanon. 

MECHANICSBURG,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana, 
about  40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  a village  of  Hanover  co.,  Virginia, 
about  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  a i>ost-village  of  Vanderburg  co., 
Indiana,  about  3 miles  N.  of  Evansville. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  CiHlar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  25  miles  E. 
by  S.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

MECOST.-V,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Michigan, 
has  an  area  of  576  or  720  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Muskegon  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Chipin-wa 
River  and  the  South  Branch  of  the  Muskegon.  The  surface 
is  nearly  level;  tlie  soil  is  i)roductive.  The  county  contains 
forests  of  pine,  sugar  maple,  &c.  Capital,  Big  Rapids.  Pop 
1017. 

MEDARY,  a village  of  Minnehaha  co.,  Dakota,  on  the  Big 
Sioux  River. 

MEDARYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  46 
miles  N.  of  Lafayette. 

MEDELIA,  -Minnesota.  See  Madeli.\. 

MEDFuRD,  a post-township  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Maine. 
Pop.  353. 

MEDFORD,  a small  post-township  of  Steele  co.,  Minne- 
sota, contains  the  village  of  Medford.  Pop.  333. 

MEDFORD,  a post-village  of  Steele  co.,  Minnesota,  plea- 
santly situateri  on  Straight  River,  and  on  the  Central  Rail- 
road, 9 miles  S.  of  Faribault.  It  has  1 church,  several 
stores,  and  1 saw-mill.  Pop.  in  1865  about  300. 

MEDINA,  a township  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  930. 

MEDINA,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Dane  co.,  Wis- 
consin, contains  the  village  of  Marshall,  which  see.  Pop. 
1068. 

MEDINA,  a township  of  Ilenneiiin  co.,  Minnesota,  con- 
tains the  village  of  Leighton.  Pop.  374. 

MEDO'RA,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  In- 
diana, situated  near  the  East  Fork  of  White  River,  and  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  106  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Cincinnati.  It  contains  3 stores,  2 tanneries,  aud  i large 
flouring-mill.  Pop.  about  600. 

MEDORA,  a post-village  of  Osage  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Railroad,  about  106  miles  W. 
of  St.  Louis. 

MEEKER,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Minnesota,  has 
an  area  of  about  550  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Crow  River,  and  contains  numerous  small  and  beautiful 
lakes,  one  of  which  is  the  source  of  Clearwater  River.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  highly  productive.  In 
the  N.E.  part  are  dense  forests  of  hard  wood,  which  origi- 
nally covered  nearly  one-half  of  the  county.  Capital,  For- 
est City.  Pop  928. 

MEGEREE,  a township  of  Antrim  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
179. 

MEHERRIN,  a station  on  the  Richmond  and  Dainille 
Railroad,  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Virginia,  65  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Richmond. 

MEIR,  Indiana.  See  Mikr. 

MELBOURNE,  a small  village,  capital  of  Plymouth  co., 
Iowa,  on  Willow  Creek,  about  14  miles  N.E.  of  Sioux  City. 

MELMORE.  a i)f.st-village  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio,  about  8 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Tiffin. 
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MELROSE,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri,  about 
28  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

MELROSE,  a post-township  of  Jackson  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Black  River,  about  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  671. 

MELROSE,  a post-village  of  Stearns  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
SauK  River,  about  38  miles  W.N.W.  of  Saint  Cloud. 

MELVILLE, a post-village  of  Dade  co.,  Missouri,  about  18 
miles  S.W.  of  Bolivar. 

MEMORY,  a post-office  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa,  about  11  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Bedford. 

Ml.MPIlIS.  a p'lst-village  of  Saint  Clair  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Belle  River,  about  44  miles  N.N.E.  of  Detroit.  It  has  1 mill. 

MEMPHIS,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Jeffersonville  Railroad,  15  miles  N.  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

MEMPHIS,  a post-office  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa,  about  40 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Ottumwa. 

MENARD,  a new  county,  near  the  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  800  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  San  Saba  River.  The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  infor- 
mation respecting  tliis  county. 

MENDOCINO,  ni^n-do-see'no,  a county  in  the  W.N.W. 
part  of  California,  has  an  area  estimated  at  3600  square 
miles  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Eel,  Russian,  Big,  Novarro,  and  Garcia  Rivers.  The 
surface  is  generally  mountainous.  In  the  E.  part  are  seve- 
ral fertile  valleys.  The  W.  half  is  covered  with  dense  for- 
ests of  redwood,  a coniferous  tree,  which  grows  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  is  said  to  resemble  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 
Many  of  them  are  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  300  feet  high. 
Lumber  and  stock  are  the  staple  productions  of  this  county. 
The  quantity  of  lumber  (chiefly  redwood)  produced  in  1864 
was  estimated  at  40,000,000  feet.  Organized  in  1850.  Capi- 
tal, Ukiah  City.  Pop.  3967. 

MENDOCINO,  a post-village  and  shipping-port  of  Men- 
docino co.,  California,  situated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the 
mouth  of  Big  River,  130  miles  N.N.W.  of  San  Francisco.  It 
has  a commodious  harbor,  with  water  deep  enough  for  large 
vessels.  It  contains  1 church,  3 hotels,  2 drug  stores,  3 
other  stores,  and  one  of  the  largest  steam  saw-mills  in  tlie 
state.  Redwood  lumber  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  Pop. 
about  450. 

MENDOCINO,  a toMmship  of  Sonoma  co.,  California.  Pop. 
1193. 

MENDON,  a post-village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  14  miles  S.W.  of  Greensburg. 

MENDON,  a post-village  of  Mendon  township,  Adams  co., 
Illinois,  is  situated  in  a fertile,  undulating  prairie,  17  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Quincy.  It  contains  3 churches,  and  1 flouring- 
mill.  Po]).  about  6oO;  population  of  township,  1758. 

MENDON,  a township  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  opposite  Prairie  dn  Chien.  It  contains  or 
adjoins  McGregor.  Pop.  653. 

MENDON,  a post-village  of  Cache  co.,  Utah,  10  miles  S.AV. 
of  Logan. 

MEN DORA,  La  Crosse  co.,  Wisconsin.  See  Mindoro. 

MEN  DOT  A,  a flourishing  post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Il- 
linois, is  pleasantly  situated  in  an  undulating  prairie,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Central  Railroad  with  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy  Railroad,  85  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chicago, 
16  miles  N.  of  La  Salle,  and  114  miles  S.E.  of  Galena.  It 
contains  8 churches,  2 colleges  or  seminaries,  a union  school, 

1 newsiaijier  office,  1 national  bank,  2 flouring-mills,  1 foun- 
dry, and  3 manufactories  of  farming  implements.  It  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  prairie,  inciuding  several 
groves  of  timber.  Pop.  of  Mendota  township  in  1860,1934; 
population  of  the  village  in  1865,  reported  to  be  3000. 

MENDOTA,  a post-office  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin. 

MENDOTA,  a village  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  about  18  miles  W.  of  Lancaster. 

MENDO'TA,  a post-village,  and  fractional  township  of 
Dakota  co , Minnesota,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  River, 
opposite  Fort  Snelling,  and  6 or  7 miles  S.W.  of  St.  Paul. 
It  has  a steam  saw-mill,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  in  1860, 
454. 

MENDOTA  LAKE,  formerly  called  Fourth  Lake,  is  in 
Dane  co.,  Wisconsin,  immediately  N.W.  of  Madison.  See 
Four  Larks,  page  696. 

MENNON,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa. 

MENOMONEE,  a county  of  Michigan,  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.E  by  Green 
Bay,  and  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Menomonee  River.  It 
is  also  drained  by  Cedar  and  Ford  Rivers.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests.  Among  the 
rocks,  which  underlie  this  county,  are  granite  and  sand- 
stone. The  census  of  I860  furnishes  no  information  re- 
specting this  county. 

MENOMONEE,  a post-village -of  Menomonee  co.,  Michi- 
gan, situated  on  Green  Bay,  at  the  month  of  the  river  of  its 
own  name,  about  52  mih!S  N.N.E.  of  the  city  of  Green  Bay. 

MENOMONEE,  or  MENOMINEE,  a village  and  township 
of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois.  The  village  is  on  the  Missisippi 
River,  and  on  the  Central  Railroad,  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Ga- 
lena Total  population,  853.  * 


MENOM'ONIE,  or  MENOMONEE,  a river  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  Wisconsin,  also  called  Red  Cedar  River,  rises  neai 
the  N.  border  of  Dallas  co.,  flows  southward,  and  enters  the 
Chippewa  River  at  Dunnville,  in  the  S.  part  of  Dunn  coun- 
ty. Its  whole  length  is  estimated  at  140  miles 

MENOMONIE,  a township  of  Dunn  co.,  Wisconsin,  con- 
tains Menomonie,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  955. 

MENOMONIE,  or  MENOMONEE,  a post-village,  capital 
of  Dunn  co.,  Wisconsin,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Meno- 
monie River,  75  miles  E.  of  Saint  Paul,  in  Minnesota,  and 
about  40  miles  N.  of  the  Mississii>pi  River  at  Wabasha.  It 
contains  4 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  6 stores  and  a large 
saw-mill  which  turns  out  alioiit  100,u00  feet  of  pine  lumber  a 
day.  The  river  aftbrds  extensive  water-power  here.  Meno- 
monie has  an  undulating  pniirie  on  the  E.,  iind  a large  forest 
of  hard  timber  on  the  west.  Pop.  about  800. 

MENONA,  or  MONONA,  a small  lake  of  Dane  co.,  Wis- 
consin, adjacent  to  Madison,  was  formerly  called  Third  Lake. 
See  Four  Lakes,  page  696. 

MENTOR,  or  MENTi  'N,  a post-village  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa, 
about  20  miles  N E.  of  Waverly. 

MERCED,  or  MERCEDE,  mer-sAd',  a county  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  California,  has  an  area  of  about  1750  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Merced  and  Mariposa  Rivers.  The  surface 
in  some  parts  is  mountainous.  The  Coast  Range  extends 
along  the  S.W.  border.  The  soil  of  the  lowlands  near  the 
rivers  is  fertile.  The  inhabitants  of  this  county  are  sup- 
ported by  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  stock.  Organized 
in  18.55.  Capital,  Snelling,  Pop.  1141. 

MERCED  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Merced  co.,  California, 
on  the  Merced  River,  6 miles  E.  of  Snelling.  It  has  2 
stores. 

. MERCER,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio,  about  9 miles 
N.  of  Celina. 

MERCER,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Missouri,  about 
100  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Joseph,  and  6 miles  from  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  the  State. 

MERCERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio,  about 
44  miles  E.  of  Portsmouth. 

MERCll  ANTVILLE,  a village  of  C.amden  co..  New  Jersey, 
4 miles  E.  of  Camden.  It  has  a number  of  handsome 
villas. 

MERCURY,  a post-office  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana,  about 
48  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

MERIDEN,  a jiost-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  New  Ilamp 
shire,  about  44  miles  W.N.'VV\  of  Concord. 

MERIDEN,  a i)Ost-township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  5 
miles  E.  of  Mendota,  is  traversed  by  the  Chicago  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railroad.  Pop.  738. 

MERIDEN,  a post-township  of  Steele  co.,  Minnesota,  3 or 
4 miles  W.  of  Owatonna.  Pop.  233. 

MERIDEN,  a post-village  of  Steele  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
W.  line  of  Meriden  township,  about  22  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Faribault. 

MERIDIAN,  a post-village  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Mississippi. 
96  miles  E.  of  Jackson.  The  Southern  Railroad  intersects 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  this  place,  134  miles  from 
Mobile. 

MKRIDIAN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Bosque  co.,  Texas, 
on  Bosque  River,  about  120  miles  N,  of  Austin  City. 

MERl  DI  AN,  a post-village  of  Sutter  co.,California,  16  miles 
W.  of  Yuba  City. 

MERRICK,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Nebraska. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  S.E,  by  the  Platte  River,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Loup  Fork  and  Prairie  Creek.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  Timber  is  produced  on  the  borders  of  the  streams. 
Pop.  in  1860, 109. 

MERRIMAC,  or  MERRIMACK,  a post-village,  and  small 
township  of  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin.  The  village  is  on  the 
Wisconsin  River,  28  miles  N.W.  of  Madison,  and  16  miles  S. 
W.  of  Portage  City.  It  has  several  stores,  &c.  Total  pop- 
ulation, 734. 

MERRIMAC,  a village  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  10  miles  below  St. 
Paul. 

MERRIMAC,  a village  of  Marshall  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
Big  Blue  River,  about  20  miles  S S.E.  of  Marysville. 

MER  TON,  a post-village  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Bark  River,  about  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Waukesha. 

MERTO.N.  a post-township  of  Steele  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
10  miles  S.S.E  of  Faribault,  and  6 miles  N.E.  of  Owatonna. 

MESIIANNON,  or  MOSHANNON,  a post-village  of  Cen- 
tre CO.,  Pennsylvania,  about  20  miles  N.W.  of  Bellefonte. 

MESHOPPIN,  a township  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  948. 

MESILLA,  a large  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  New  Mex- 
ico, bordering  on  Arizona  and  Mexico.  It  is  boumkd  on 
the  E.  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  also  drained  by  the  Gila  Ri- 
ver. The  surface  is  diversified  by  valleys  and  mountains 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  range.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  pio- 
ductive.  The  county  contains  copi)er  mines. 

MESILLA,  a post-village  of  Mes'Da  co..  New  Mexico,  siu 
uated  on  the  Rio  Grande.  .aboiD  12  miles  S.  of  Donna  Ana. 
The  census  of  I860  states  the  population  oi  Mesilla  at  2420. 
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ulESUMA,  or  NESUMA,  a post-Tillage  of  Otoe  co.,  Ne- 
braska, about  35  miles  W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

METAMORA,  a post-village  of  Eultoii  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
line  between  Ohio  and  Michigan,  about  20  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Toledo. 

METAMOKA,  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana, 
about  b miles  W.  of  Brookville.  Pop.  1076. 

METCALFE,  or  METCALF,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of 
Kentucky.  Area  estimated  at  iOO  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  South  and  Ea^t  Forks  of  the  Little  Barren  River. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified.  Capital,  Edmunton  (? ) 
Pop.  674.5,  of  whom  781  were  slaves. 

MIAMI  (formerly  LYKENS),  a county  in  the  E.  part  of 
Kansas,  bordering  on  Mi.ssouri,  has  an  area  of  576  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Osage,  or  Marais  des  Cygnes 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Wea,  Bull,  Mound,  and  other 
creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  based  on  lime- 
stone, and  is  highly  productive.  The  prairies  of  this  coun- 
ty are  more  extensive  than  the  woodlands.  Salt  is  obtained 
here  by  boring,  and  coal  has  been  found  about  70  feet  below 
the  surface.  Capital,  Paola.  Pop.  4980. 

MIAMI,  a town-ship  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  804. 

MIAMI,  a post-village  of  Saline  co.,  Missouri,  situated  on 
the  Missouri  River,  about  45  miles  N.W.  of  Booneville,  and 
56  mites  by  water  below  Lexington.  Pop.  of  Miami  town- 
ship, 1780. 

MIAMI,  a village  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota,  about  16 
miles  N.E.  of  Faribault. 

MIAMI,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  348. 

MIAMI  CITY,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio, 
situated  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  the  Great  Miami  River, 
at  the  mouth  of  Wolf  Creek,  and  on  the  Dayton  and  West- 
ern Railroad,  ^ of  a mile  S.W.  of  Dayton.  It  contains  4 
churches  and  2 public-schools.  Pop.  in  1860,  797. 

MIAMI  PRAIRIE,  a post-village  of  Thurston  co.,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Olympia. 

MIAMI  VILLAGE,  a post-office  of  Miami  co.,  Kansas. 

MICANOPY,  a post-village  of  Alachua  co.,  Florida,  situ- 
ated about  66  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Augustine.  Free  popula- 
tion, 251. 

MICHICOTT,  Wisconsin.  See  Mishicott. 

MICHIGAN  B.VR,  a post-village  of  Sacramento  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  Oosumnes  River,  28  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Sacra- 
mento. It  had,  in  1863,  4 stores.  Pop.  about  450. 

MICHIGAN  BLUFF,  a post-village  of  Placer  co.,  Califor- 
nia, on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River,  about  25 
miles  S.E.  of  Nevada  City.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  mi- 
ning-villages in  the  county.  Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  in  1864  variously  estimated  at  from  700  to  1200. 

MICHIGAN  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Mi- 
chigan, on  the  Central  Railroad,  about  4 miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Jackson. 

MICKELVILLE,  or  MICKLEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Sa- 
ginaw CO.,  Michigan,  on  the  Shiawassee  River,  about  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Lansing. 

MIDDLE,  a township  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1175. 

MIDDLE  BRANCH,  a village  of  Chisago  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  33  miles  N.  by  E.  of  St.  Paul. 

MIDDLEBROOK,  a post-village  of  Iron  co.,  Miiisouri,  on 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  4 miles  N.  of  Pilot  Knob,  and 
83  miles  from  St.  Louis. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a post-village  of  Casey  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  22  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Danville. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a village  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio,  about  20 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Marietta. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a village  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Grand  River,  about  14  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

MIDDLEBURY',  a post-village  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Elk- 
hart. and  about  a mile  S.  of  St.  Joseph’s  River. 

MIDDLEBURY,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Missouri, 
about  4.1  miles  N.N.W.  of  Laclede. 

MIDDLE  CREEK,  a township  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop. 575. 

MIDDLE  CREEK,  a township  of  Mi:imi  co.,  Kansas. 
Pop.  254. 

MIDDLEFIELD,  a township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  217. 

MIDDl,iE  FORK,  a township  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  1276. 

MIDDLE  P.\RK,  Colorado  Territory,  is  a large  tract  of 
land  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Summit  co.,  surrounded  ou  all 
sides  by  ranges  of  mountains,  some  of  which  are  covei’ed 
with  perpetual  snow.  It  is  watered  by  Blue  River  and 
^ther  streams. 

MIDDLESEX,  a township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penmsyl- 
vania.  Pop.  1520. 

MIDDLESEX,  a village  of  Oceana  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  about  24  miles  N.  of  Clay  Bank. 

MIDDLETON,  or  MIDDLETOWN,  a village  of  Champaign 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  about 
i2  miles  N.E  of  Urbanna.  Pop.  126. 

MIDDLETON,  a village  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio,  about  44  miles 
E S.E.  of  Columbus. 
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MIDDLETON,  a village  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Michigan,  ob 
the  Paw  Paw  River,  about  16  miles  W.  of  Paw  Paw 

MIDDLETON,  or  NEW  MIDDLETON,  a post-viliage 
Marion  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad, 
9 miles  E.  of  Salem.  The  post-office  is  called  New  Mid- 
dleton. 

MIDDLETON,  a village  of  Wayne  co.,  Illinois,  about  34 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Centralia. 

MIDDLETON,  a post-township  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  5 miles  VV.  «)f  Madison,  borders  ou  Lake  Mendota 
Pop. 1315. 

MIDDLETON,  a post-vill.age  or  station  of  Dane  co.,  Wis- 
consin, in  Middleton  township,  and  on  the  Milwaukee  and 
Prairie  du  Cliien  Railroad,  6 miles  W.  of  Madison. 

MIDDLETON,  a village  of  Douglas  co.,  Oregon,  on  the 
Umpqua  River,  about  lU  miles  from  the  sea. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a township  of  Richmond  co.,  New  York. 
Pop.  6243. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  14  miles  E.  of  Louisville. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  7 or  8 
miles  N.E.  of  New  Lisbon. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a village  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana,  about  11 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a village  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana,  about  33 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

MIDDLETOW'N,  a village  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana,  7 miles 
S.E.  of  Shelbyville. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Logan  co., 
Illinois.  4'he  village  is  near  Salt  Creek,  22  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Springfield.  Total  population,  1474. 

MIDDLETOWN,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Kansas,  about 
38  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lawrence 

MIDDLETOWN,  a village  of  Shasta  co.,  California,  about 
3 miles  S.  of  Shasta. 

MIDDLEVILLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wright 
CO.,  Minnesota,  about  42  miles  W.  by  N.  of  St.  Anthony. 
Pop.  120. 

MIDLAND,  a post-village  of  Charlotte  co.,  Virgirua,  near 
the  Staunton  River,  about  48  miles  N.E.  of  Danville. 

MIDLAND,  a post-village,  capital  of  Midland  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  Titibawassee  River,  about  24  miles  N.W.  of 
Saginaw  City.  Pop.  of  Midland  township,  562. 

MIDLAND,  a station  on  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse 
Railroad,  in  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin,  9 miles  E.  of  Portage 
City.  It  is  in  Pardeeville,  which  see. 

MIDWAY,  a post-village  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana,  about 
27  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Evansville. 

MIER,  or  MEIR,  a post-village  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana, 
about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Peru. 

MIFFLIN,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana,  about 
44  miles  W.  of  New  Albany. 

MILAN,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  about  12  miles  above  Towauda. 

MILAN,  Tennessee.  See  Milan  Depot. 

MILAN,  a village  of  Livingston  co.,  Michigan,  about  25 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

MILAN,  a township  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  786. 

MILAN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Sullivan  co.,  Missouri, 
situated  ou  the  dividing  ridge  between  Maiu  and  East  Lo- 
cust Creeks,  about  2 miles  from  each,  and  31  miles  N.  of  La 
Clede.  It  contains  a court-house,  1 newspaper  office,  the 
“Dewitt  Eemale  Institute,”  1 steam-grist-mill,  &c.  Pop. 365. 

MILAN  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Gibson  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  94  miles  N.E.  of  Memphis. 

MILE  CREEK,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Kansas. 
Pop.  63. 

MILFORD,  a village  of  Harrison  co..  West  Virginia,  on 
the  West  Fork  of  the  Monougahela  River,  about  7 miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Clarksburg. 

MILFORD,  a post-village  of  Ellis  co.,  Texas,  about  150 
miles  N;N.E.  of  Austin  City. 

MILFORD,  a post-village  of  Bracken  co.,Kentucky,  about 
20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Maysville. 

MILFORD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Iroquois  co., 
Illinois  ou  Sugar  Creek,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Middleport. 
Pop.  834. 

MILFORD,  a village  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa, on  Chariton 
River,  7 or  8 miles  S.E.  of  Centreville. 

MILFORD,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa,  about  50 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

MILFORD,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  150. 

MILFORD,  a township  of  Story  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  145. 

MILFORD,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  465. 

MILITARY,  a township  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
754. 

MILK  RIVER,  an  affluent  of  the  Missouri,  rises  in  Brit- 
ish America,  crosses  the  N.  boundary  of  Montana  and  enters 
the  Missouri,  about  48°  N.  lat.,  and  106°  25'  W.  Ion.  Its 
direction  is  nearly  E.S.E. 

MILL,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa,  about  24  miles 
N.E.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

MILLARD,  a large  county  in  the  W.  part  of  Utah,  bor- 
I dering  on  Nevada.  It  is  about  160  miles  long,  and  62  miles 
1 wide.  It  is  partly  drained  by  Sevier  River,  which  termin- 
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»te».  in  Sevifir  * rikt , The  surface  is  mostly  occupied  by 
mountains  and  barren  deserts.  Capital,  Fillmore  City. 
Pop.  715. 

MILLARD,  a post-vrllage  of  Walworth  co.,  Wisconsin,  7 
miles  N.W.  of  lilkhorn.  It  has  1 church,  1 store,  and  15 
houses. 

MILLARD,  a post-village  of  Riley  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
Kansas  River,  about  9 miles  S.W.  of  Fort  Riley. 

MILL  ARK,  a post-office  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana,  about  24 
miles  N.E.  of  Logaiisport. 

MILLRROOK,  a township  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1024. 

MILLBURG,  a post- village  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan,  about 
14  miles  N.  of  Berrien,  the  county-seat. 

MILLBURX,  a post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co.. 
New  Jersey.  The  village  is  on  the  Morris  and  Essex  Rail- 
road, 10  miles  W.  of  Newark.  Pop.  1630. 

MILL  CREEK,  a township  of  Fountain  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1014. 

MILL  CREEK,  a township  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
460. 

MILLEDGEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  15  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Meadville. 

MILLE  L.\CS,  mil'ldk',  i.  e.  a thousand  lakes,  a county 
in  the  E.  central  part  of  Minnesota,  contains  about  550 
squiU'e  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Mille  Lacs, 
which  has  a nearly  circular  form  and  is  about  15  miles  in 
diameter.  It  is  drained  by  Rum  River.  The  surface  is 
diversified  and  partly  covered  by  forests  of  pine.  Capital, 
Princeton.  Pop.  73. 

MILLE  LACS,  a village  of  Aiken  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
N.E.  shore  of  Lake  Mille  Lacs,  about  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  St. 
Cloud. 

MILLER,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an 
area  of  about  300  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Spring 
Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly  level.  Capital,  Colquitt. 
Pop.  1791. 

MILLER,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
761. 

MILLER,  a post-village  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana,  on  a 
railroad  6 miles  N.  of  Lawrenceburg. 

MILLER,  or  MILLER'S,  a station  on  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad,  in  Lake  co.,  Indiana,  29  miles  S.E.  of 
Chicago. 

MILLERAY,  or  MILLERY,  a post-village  of  Dubuque  co., 
Iowa,  about  10  miles  S.S  W.  of  Dubuque. 

MILLERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Elkhart  co..  Indiana, 
on  the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Goshen. 

MILLERSBURG,  a village  of  Orange  co.,  Indiana,  about 
37  miles  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

MILLERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Rice  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Faribault. 

MILLERSBURG,  a mining  village  of  Nez  Perce  co.,  Ida- 
ho, about  120  miles  N.  of  Idaho  City,  and  6 miles  N.  of  Sal- 
mon River.  Gold  mines  are  worked  here. 

MILLER’S  RANCH,  a post-village  of  Butte  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 16  miles  S.E.  of  Groville. 

MILLERSTOWN,  or  MILLSTOWN,  a village  of  Butler 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Butler.  Pop.  181. 

MILLERSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio, 
about  11  miles  W.N  W.  of  Urbauna. 

MILLERTON.  a post-village,  capital  of  Fresno  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  San  Joaquin  River,  about  130  miles  S.E.  of 
Stockton.  Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Fort  Miller,  a 
military  post  is  about  1 mile  N.E.  of  this  village.  Pop. 
about  200. 

MILLERTOWN,  a village  of  Placer  co.,  California,  about 
5 miles  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

MILL  HAVEN,  a post-village  of  Juneau  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Railroad,  about  7 miles 
N.W.  of  Maiiston. 

MILLINGTON,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, about  24  miles  N.E.  of  Northampton. 

MILLINGTON,  a post-village  of  Albemarle  co.,  Virginia, 
about  25  miles  E.  of  Staunton. 

MILLINGTON,  a post-township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan, 
about  25  miles  S.E.  Saginaw  City.  Pop.  286. 

MILL  POINT,  a post-village  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  right  (N.)  bank  of  Grand  River,  'V/^  miles  above  Grand 
Haven. 

MILLPORT,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Missouri,  on 
Middle  Fabius  River,  about  50  miles  N.W.  of  Quincy, 
Illinois. 

MILLSTADT.  a post-village  aud  township  of  St.  Clair  co., 
Illinois,  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Belleville.  Pop.  915. 

MILLSTONE,  a post-village  of  Forest  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  or  near  Clarion  River.  Pop.  85. 

MILLVILLE,  a township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  168;}. 

MILLVILLE,  a village  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio.,  on  the 
Scioto  River,  about  27  miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

MILLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Henry  lo..  Indiana,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  6 miles  E.  by  S.  of 
New  Castle.  • 

MILLVILLE,  St.  Charles  co.,  Missouri,  a station  on  the 
North  Missouri  Railroad,  48  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 
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MILLVILLE,  a post-township  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  14  miles  E S.E.  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  Pop.  1097. 

MILLVILLE,  a village  of  Lassen  co.,  California,  is  in 
Honey  Lake  Valley. 

MILLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Shasta  co.,  California,  20 
miles  E.  of  Shasta.  Pop.  about  150. 

MILLVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cache  co.,  Utah,  4 or  5 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Logan. 

MILLWOOD,  a village  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana,  about 
14  miles  N.W'.  of  Warsaw. 

MILMINE,  a post- village  of  Piatt  oo.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Great  Western  Railroad,  55  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Springfield. 

MILO,  a post-township  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois,  about  35 
miles  N.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  1028. 

MILO,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  503. 

MILIHTAS,  a post-village  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  California, 
8 miles  N.N.E.  of  San  Jose.  It  has  several  stores. 

MILROY,  a post-village  of  Mifflin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
10  miles  N.  of  Lewistown. 

MILTON,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an  area 
estimated  at  160  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Chattahoochee  River.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  undulating. 
Pop.  4602. 

MILTON,  a post-village  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey,  about 
20  miles  N.  of  Morristown. 

MILTON,  a post-office  of  Laurens  district.  South  Carolina, 
about  65  miles  W.N.W  of  Columbia. 

MILTON,  a township  of  Grand  Traverse  co,  Michigan. 
Pop.  88. 

MILTON,  a post-office  of  Macomb  co.,  MkJiigan. 

MILTON,  a township  of  Dodge  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  600. 

MILTON,  a township  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  55. 

MILTON  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad,  30  miles  S.S.W'.  of  Toledo 

MILTON  MILLS,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  St.  Croix  River,  about  18  miles  E.  by  S.  of  St.  Paul. 
It  has  2 saw-mills. 

MILTON  STATION,  a post-office  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Mattoon. 

MILWAUKEE,  a post-village  of  Clackamas  co..  Oregon, 
on  the  W'illamette  River,  7 miles  N.  of  Oregon  City.  It 
contains  the  Spencer  Hall  Boarding  School,  for  girls,  and  a 
mill.  Pop.  in  1860, 180. 

MINDEN,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Missouri,  about 
40  miles  W.  S.IV.  of  Springfield. 

MINDO'RO.  or  MENDO'RA,  a post-village  of  La  Crosse 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  about  18  miles  N.  by  E.  of  La  Crosse. 

MINERAL,  a post-township  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois,  about 
55  miles  W'.  of  Ottawa,  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  Railroad.  Pop.  852. 

MINERAL,  a township  of  Plumas  co.,  California.  Pop.  480. 

MINERAL  CITY,  a mining  village  of  Yuma  co.,  Arizona, 
on  the  Colorado  River. 

MINERAL  POINT,  a post-village  of  Cambria  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  or  near  the  Central  Railroad,  7 miles  N.E.  of 
Johnstown. 

MINERAL  POINT,  a post-village  of  Tuscarawas  co., 
Ohio,  on  Sandy  Creek,  about  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Massillon. 

MINERAL  POINT,  a post-village  of  Washington  co., 
Missouri,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  61 
miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Louis.  A branch  railroad,  about  4 miles 
long,  extends  from  this  point  to  Potosi.  Here  are  rich  lead 
mines. 

MINERAL  POINT,  a small  mining  village  of  Humboldt 
CO.,  Nevada,  about  135  miles  N.E.  of  Carson  City. 

MINERAL  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Mower  co.,  Minne- 
sota. on  Red  Cedar  River,  8 or  9 miles  S.  of  Austin. 

MI.NERSVILLE,  a village  of  Jasper  co.,  Missouri,  .about 
70  miles  W.  of  Springfield.  Lead  is  found  in  this  vicinity. 

MI.NERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Trinity  co.,  California, 
on  the  Trinity  River,  about  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Weaverville. 
It  has  1 or  2 stores. 

MINERSVILLE,  a village  of  Beaver  co.,  Utah,  about  18 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Beaver.  Here  is  a lead  mine. 

MINERVA,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Iowa,  about  9 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Marietta. 

MINET'TO,  a post-village  of  Oswego  co..  New  York,  on 
the  Oswego  River,  and  on  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Rail- 
road. about  5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Oswego. 

MINING  PORT,  or  MINING  POINT,  a post-village  of 
Morgan  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  Osage  River,  about  45  miles 
S.W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Lead  is  found  in  the  vicinity 

MINNEAP'OLIS,  a city  of  Minnesota,  and  the  capital  of 
Hennepin  county,  is  situated  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  tl.o 
Mississippi  River,  opposite  the  town  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  It  is  7 or  8 miles  W.N.W.  of 
St.  Paul.  Lat.  45°  N.,  Ion.  93°  20'  W.  It  is  on  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  the  north  terminus  of  the  Minne- 
sota Central  Railroad  (in  progress).  'This  town  contains-  a 
court-house,  about  10  churches,  2 national  banks,  a United 
States  Land  office,  4 hotels,  3 fiouring-miPs,  2 foundries,  1 
woollen  factory,  and  6 saw-mills.  It  is  stated  that  70,009,000 
feet  of  lumber  are  sawed  here  annually.  'The  river  affords 
immense  water-power  here.  Two  bridges  across  the  river 
connect  this  city  with  St.  Anthony.  Pi»p.  in  1860,  2564; 
1865,  about  5000. 
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MINNEHAHA,  a county  in  the'  S.E.  part  of  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory, bordering  on  Minnesota.  Area  estimated'  at  3500 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Big  Sioux  River,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Vermilion  River.  The  surface  is  elevated, 
the  county  being  partly  occupied  by  the  Coteau  des  Prairies. 
The  soil  is  productive. 

MINNEHAHA,  a post-village  of  Burt  co.,  Nebraska, 
about  12  miles  W.  S.W.  of  the  Missouri  River,  at  Decatur. 

MINNEO'LA,  a post-township  of  (ioodhue  co.,  Minnesota, 
About  24  miles  E.  of  Faribault.  Pop.  232. 

MINNEOLA,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Kansas, 
about  2U  miies  S.  by  W.  of  Lawrence.  It  was  formerly  the 
county-seat. 

MliNNESK  A,  or  MINNEISKA,  a small  stream  of  Minne- 
sota, rises  in  Olnistead  co.,  and  passing  through  the  N.E.  part 
of  Winona  co.,  enters  the  Mississippi  at  Miuneska. 

MINNEt?KA,  or  MINNISKA,  a post-village  of  Wabasha 
CO.,  Minnesota,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Miuneska,  alxnit  22  mines  above  Winona.  A considera- 
ble quantity  of  wheat  is  shipped  here.  It  has  a steam  saw- 
mill. 

MINNESOTA,  a township  of  Wabasha  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  225. 

MINNESOTA,  a mining  village  of  Sierra  co.,  California, 
about  25  miles  N.E.  of  Nevada. 

MINNESOTA  JUNCTION,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co., 
Wisconsin,  3 miles  W.  of  lloricon,  6 miles  E of  Beaver 
Dam,  and  18  miles  N.  of  Watertown.  The  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  here  intersects  the  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railroad. 

MINNESOTA  L.\KE,  a post-office  of  Faribault  co.,  Min- 
ne.sota,  about  27  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Mankato. 

MINNETONKA,  a post-township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Min- 
nesota, on  the  E.  shore  of  Minnetonka  Lake,  about  17 
miles  W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop  293. 

MINNETONKA,  a post-village  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minne- 
sota, about  10  miles  IV.  by  S.  of  Minneapolis,  and  3 or  4 
miles  E.  of  the  Minnetonka  Lake 

MINNETRISTA,  a post-township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Min- 
nesota, about  20  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Minneapolis.  Pop.  212. 

MINNIE,  a village  of  Volo  co.,  California,  about  17  miles 
W.  bj  N.  of  Sacramento. 

MINONK,  a post-village  and  township  of  Woodford  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  30  miles  N.  of  Blooming- 
ton. Pop.  548. 

MINOOKA,  a post-village  of  Grundy  co..  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad,  11  miles  W.S.IV.  of 
Joliet. 

MIRANDA,  a post-village  of  Rowan  co..  North  Carolina, 
about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Salisbury. 

MlSllICOTT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Manitowoc 
co.,  Wisconsin.  The  village  is  on  Mishicott  River,  12  miles 
N.  of  Manitowoc,  and  has  a fine  water-power  and  mills. 
Pop.  about  150;  of  the  township,  1258. 

MISSION,  a township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1601. 

MISSION  CREEK,  a township  of  Wabaunsee  co.,  Kamsas. 
Pop.  132. 

MISSION  S AN  JOSE,  a post-village  of  Alameda  CO.,  Cali- 
fornia, about  30  miles  S.S.E.  o.  San  Francisco.  Pop.  in 
1864,  estimated  at  300. 

MISSISSIPPI,  a township  of  Jersey  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  557. 

MISSOURI,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  911. 

MISSOURI  CITY,  a post-village  of  Clay  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  7 miles  E.  of 
Liberty,  and  50  mites  S.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

MITCHELL,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Georgia,  con- 
tains about  600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  Flint  River.  The  surface  is  level;  the  soil  fertile. 
Capital,  Camilla.  Pop.  4308. 

MITCHELL,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  127  miles 
W.  S.W.  of  Cincinnati  and  10  miles  S.  of  Bedford. 

MITCHELL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Mitchell  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  Cedar  River,  about  90  miles  W.  of  Lansing. 
Pop.  657. 

MOAWEQUA,  or  MOWE.iQUA,  a post-office  of  Shelby 
CO.,  Illinois,  and  a station  on  the  Central  Railroad,  15  miles 
S.  of  Decatur. 

MODAIL,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa. 

MODENA,  a post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Illinois,  about  33 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Peoria. 

MODENA,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Missouri,  about 
80  miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

MODENA,  a post-office  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wisconsin. 

MOHAVE,  or  MOJAVE,  a county  in  the  N.W. part  of  Ari- 
z.tna,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nevada  and  Utah,  on  the  E.  by 
the  line  of  113°  20'  W.  Ion.,  on  the  S.  by  Williams’  Fork  and 
the  Santa  Maria,  and  on  the  W.  by  California  and  the  Colo- 
rado River.  The  surface  is  mountainous ; a large  part  of 
the  soil  is  sterile.  This  county  contains  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  are  said  to  be  rich.  Capital,  .Mohave  City. 

MOHAVE  CITY,  the  capital  of  Mohave  co  , Arizona,  on 
the  Ccilorauo  River,  about  1'25  miles  above  La  Paz,  and  1 
mile  from  Fort  Mohave  or  Mojave. 
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MOHAWK,  a post-office  and  precinct  r . Lane  co.,  Oregor 
Pop.  160. 

MOKELUMNE  or  MOQUELUMNE  (mo  kel'um-ne)  HILL, 
a post-village,  and  county-S'^at  of  Calaveras  co.,  California. 
Situated  on  a high  hill  about  1^^  miles  from  the  Mokelumne 
River,  and  about  60  miles  s.Jjj.  from  Sacramento.  It  haj?'  i, 
churches,  2 schools,  1 newspaper,  a branch  of  Wells,  Fargo, 
& Co.’s  Express,  court-house,  and  jail.  Four  stage  lines 
leave  it  each  morning  on  different  routes.  It  was  once  u 
very  rich  mining  place,  but  the  mines  have  to  a great  ex 
tent  given  out.  It  has  at  present  a population  of  about  150b. 

MOKELUMNE  CITY,  a small  post-village  -^f  San  Joaquii 
co.,  California,  on  the  Mokelumne  River,  •.:;3  nnles  N.  by  M 
of  Stockton. 

MOLALLA  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Chackamas  co., 
Oregon,  which  flows  northwestward  and  enters  the  Wilki- 
mette. 

MOLDROP,  a village  of  AVashington  co.,  Oregon,  about  22 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Portland. 

MOLINO,  mo-lee'no,  a post-village  of  Tippah  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi, about  40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Holly  Springs. 

MOMENCE,  a post-village  of  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois,  cn 
the  Kankakee  River,  about  50  miles  S.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  of 
Momence  township,  943. 

MONA,  a post-village  of  Mitchell  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Red 
Cedar  River,  about  60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Waverly. 

MONAGAN,  or  MONEGAN,  a post-village  and  township 
of  St.  Clair  co.,  .Missouri,  about  28  miles  AV  S.AV.  of  AVarsaw. 
Pop.  1311; 

MONDO'A'IA,  a post-village  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Buffalo  River,  abcut  24  miles  N.E.  of  Alma. 

MONEE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Will  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  34  miles  S.  by  AV.  of  Chicago.  Pot 
872. 

MONE'KA,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Kansas,  about,  26 
miles  N.  by  AV'.  of  Fort  Scott. 

MONITOR,  a post-village  of  Alpine  co.,  California.  One 
newspaper  is  published  here. 

MON  .MOUTH,  a village  of  Butler  co.,  Iowa,  near  the  SheL 
rock  River,  about  12  miles  N.W.  of  Waverly. 

MON  .MOUTH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Jackson  co. 
Iowa,  about  35  miles  S.  by  AV'.  of  Dubuque.  Pop.  989. 

MONMOUTH,  a township  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 
310. 

MONMOUTH,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon,  7 miles 
S.E.  of  Dallas.  Here  is  an  institution  called  the  Monmouth 
University.  Pop.  in  1864,  about  150. 

MONO,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Calilornia,  bordei  ing 
on  Nevada.  Area  estimated  at  3200  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Owen's  River  and  a few  other  small  streams,  and 
contains  Mono  Lake,  which  is  about  18  miles  long  and  10 
miles  wide.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  snow-covered 
Sierra  Nevada  extends  along  the  S AV.  border  of  the  counO 
Silver  and  gold  are  found  in  the  N.  pait.  The  census  ot 
1860  furnishes  no  information  respecting  this  county,  which 
was  organized  in  1861. 

MONOCACY,  a post-village  of  Frederic  co.,  Marylaml,  on 
the  Monocacy  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  50  miles  AV.  of  Baltimore. 

MONO  LAKE,  Mono  co.,  California,  is  at  the  N.E.  base 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  12  miles  S.AV.  of  Aurora,  Nerada. 
Its  form  is  roundish,  and  its  greatest  length  about  18  miles. 
The  water  is  so  strongly  alkaline  that  no  fish  can  live  in  it. 

MONON,  or  MONONG,  a post-village  of  Monon  township, 
White  CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Rail- 
road, 30  miles  N.  of  Lafayette.  Pop.  of  township  740. 

MONO'NA,  a post-village  of  Monona  township,  Clayton 
CO.,  Iowa,  on  the  McGregor  AVestern  Railroad,  13  miles  AV. 
of  McGregor.  Pop.  about  350 ; of  township,  1035. 

MONONA,  AVisconsin.  See  Menona. 

MONONG  AHEL  A,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1135. 

MONONGA'LIA,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Minne- 
sota, has  an  area  of  432  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  tins 
Crow  River,  and  contains  a number  of  small  and  beautiful 
lakes.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level;  the  soil 
is  fertile.  Cajjital,  Irving  Pop.  350. 

MONO  VILLE,  a village  of  Mono  co.,  California,  near  Mono 
Lake,  25  W.S.W.  of  Aurora,  Nevada. 

MONROE,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  AVisconsin,  has  an 
area  of  900  square  miles.  It  is  diaiued  by  the  La  Crosse, 
Lemonweir,  and  Kickapoo  Rivers,  all  of  which  rise  within 
its  limits.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified ; the  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  Pine  lumber  is  piocured  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  county.  Monroe  county  is  intersected  by  the  Mil- 
waukee and  La  Crosse  Railroad.  Capital,  Sparta.  Poj).  8410. 

MONROE,  a county  in  the  E i)art  of  Nebraska,  has  an 
area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Shell  Creek,  an 
affluent  of  Platte  River,  which  totiches  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  the  county.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. The  census  of  I860  furnishes  no  information  respect- 
ing this  county. 

MONROE,  a post-township  of  Grafton  co..  New  Hamp. 
shire,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  about  15  miles  N.  of  Haver 
hill.  Pop.  619. 
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MONROE,  a township  of  Camden  co..  New  Jersey.  Pop. 

1417. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1395. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1021. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Snyder  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 

MONROE,  a village  of  Southampton  co.,  Yirginia,  on  the 
Nottoway  River,  about  45  miles  W.S.W.  of  Norfolk. 
MONROE,  a townsliip  of  Henry  co.,  Oliio.  Pop.  352. 
MONROE,  a township  of  Howard  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1070. 
MONRO  K,  a township  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  772. 
MONROE,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1029. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  797. 
MONROE,  or  MONROE  CITY,  a post-village  of  Monroe 
CO.,  Missouri,  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  16 
miles  S.W.  of  Palmyra. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  295. 
MONROE,  a post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa,  about  14 
S.  of  Newton. 

MONROE,  a township  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  499. 
MONROE,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  545. 
MONROE,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  476. 
MONROE,  a township  of  Anderson  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  794. 
MONROE,  a small  village  of  Benton  co.,  Oregon,  17  miles 
S.  of  Corvallis.  It  has  2 or  3 stores. 

MONROE  CITY,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Illinois. 
MONROE,  FORTRESS.  See  Fortress  Monroe. 
MONROETON,  a post-village  of  Rockingham  co..  North 
Carolina,  about  16  miles  N.  of  Oreeusiioro. 

MONROEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  14  miles 
S.E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

MONRO'VIA,  a post-village  of  Atchison  co.,  Kansas,  on 
the  route  of  the  Atchison  and  Pike’s  Peak  Railroad,  13 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  the  former.  It  contains  2 churches,  a 
large  school-house,  and  1 saw-mill.  Pop.  about  100. 

MONROVIA,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  is 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  7 miles  S.  of  the 
mouth  of  Saint  Paul’s  River.  It  is  near  6°  18'  N.  lat.,  and 
10°  48'  W.  Ion.  It  contains  several  chux’ches  and  semin- 
aries, and  1 newspaper  office.  Pop.  estimated  at  3000. 

MONTAQ-UE,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Texas,  bordering 
on  the  Indian  Territory,  has  an  area  estimated  at  800  squai'o 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Red  River,  and  also 
drained  by  Belknap  and  Saline  Creeks.  Pop.  849. 

VIONTAGUE,  a post-village,  cajxital  of  Montague  co., 
Texas,  about  100  miles  W.  of  Bonham. 

MONTAN.Y,  a territory  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  British  Possessions,  on 
the  E.  by  Dakota,  on  the  S.  by  Dakota  and  Idaho,  and  on 
the  W by  Idaho.  It  lies  (e.xce])t  a small  jirojection  in  the 
S.W.)  between  45°  and  49°  N.  lat.,  and  between  104°  and 
116°  W.  Ion.  The  length  from  E to  W.  is  about  560  miles; 
the  breadth  about  275  milcs.  Ai'ea  about  153, .300  square 
miles.  Montana  was  organized  as  a territory  in  May,  1864, 
before  which  date  it  formed  part  of  Idaho. 

Face  of  the  Oiuntry,  Soil,  i£c.  — The  surface  is  generally 
mountainous.  The  great  Rocky  Mountain  range  extends 
across  the  tei  ritory.  Commencing  at  the  northern  boundary 
this  range  extends  for  a distance  of  about  200  miles  in  a .8. 
S.E.  direction,  and  then  describes  a great  curve  towards  the 
W.,  until  it  touches  the  border  of  Idaho.  From  this  point  it 
extends  along  the  S.IV.  boundary  of  Montana  for  a distance 
of  nearly'  20o  miles.  The  Bitter  Iloot  Mountains  also  form  a 
part  of  the  w'estern  boundary.  Minor  chains  of  mountains 
occur  in  different  parts  of  the  territory.  The  long  valley 
of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Montana, 
is  reported  to  be  fertile,  and  to  be  bordered  on  one  or  two 
sides  by  granil  walls  of  mountain.  The  valleys  of  the  ex- 
tensive region  between  the  Yellow  Stone  and  the  Missouri, 
are  said  to  be  liberally  supplied  with  running  water  and 
forest  trees,  among  which  the  pine  and  cedar  are  found. 
The  pine,  fir.  and  cedar  also  abound  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  Bitter  Iloot  Mountains.  “The  country  bordering 
on  the  Jeflersou  Fork,  the  Gallatin  Fork,  and  tlie  Madison 
Fork  of  the  Mis.souri,’"  says  Captain  Mullan,  “is  among  the 
most  beautiful  to  be  found  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
country  is  a gently  undulating  prairie,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  clumps  of  timber.  All  the  streams  are  beau- 
tifully fringed  with  forest  growth,  the  soil  is  rich,  climate 
mild  and  invigorating,  and  all  the  elements  for  happy  homes 
are  here  to  be  found.” 

Riverx. — The  i)rincipal  rivers  of  Montana  are  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Yellow  Stone,  and  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia. 
The  Missouri  rises  near  the  S.W.  border  of  Montana,  tra- 
rerses  its  whole  extent  with  a very  circuitous  course,  and 
makes  its  exit  .at  the  eastern  boundary.  The  Yellow  Stone, 
with  its  trilujtaries  Big  Horn,  Powder  River,  &c.,  drains  the 
southern  and  eastern  portions  of  this  territory,  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  course  is  included.  The  northern 
part  is  drained  by  the  Milk  and  Marias  River,  affluents  of 
the  Missouri.  Clarke's  River  rises  among  the  Rocky  Moun- 


tains, in  the  W,  part  of  Montana,  and  is  formed  by  several 
branches  named  Bitter  Root  River,  Hell  gate  River,  &c.  It 
flows  northw'estward  and  crosses  the  W.  boundary. 

Minerals. — Gold  has  been  found  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Missouri  and  Yellow  Stone  Rivers,  and  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Rich  mines  of  silver  exist  near  Bannock  City 
and  other  places.  Iron  ore  is  found  along  the  Bitter  Root 
River.  It  is  reported  that  coal  has  been  discovered  in  this 
territory.  The  valley  of  the  Yellow  Stone  exhibits  signs 
of  volcanic  action. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — In  the  W.  centr.al  part  of 
Montana  are  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  which  are  re- 
garded as  the  grandest  in  North  America,  except  the  Falls 
of  Niagara.  At  this  place,  which  is  500  miles  from  its 
source,  the  river  has  a perpendicular  fall  of  87  feet,  and  de- 
scends by  a succession  of  cataracts  and  rapids  357  feet  in 
16}/^  miles. 

Animals. — Among  the  animals  of  Montana  are  the  bison 
and  buffalo,  the  grizzly  bear,  the  ovis  Montana  or  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep,  and  the  antelope. 

Population  and  Towns. — The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no 
information  respecting  the  population  of  Montana,  which 
at  that  date  contained  few  if  any'  inhabitants  except  sav- 
ages. Within  the  last  3 years  the  settlement  of  this  region 
has  progressed  rapidly.  The  princip.al  towns  are  Bannock 
City,  Labarge  City,  Nevada,  Gallatin  City,  and  Virginia 
City,  which  is  the  capital  of  .^lontana. 

MONTANA,  a village  of  Arapahoe  co..  Color, ado,  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Platte  River.  8 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Denver 

MONTANA,  a mining-village  of  Montana,  in  Beaver  Head 
Valley',  and  on  Rattlesnake  Creek,  about  12  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Bannock  City.  Here  are  rich  gold  and  silver  mines. 

MONTCALM,  mont-kdm',  a county  in  the  centnil  part  of 
Michigan,  has  an  area  of  576  or  720  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  ly  the  Fiat  and  Pine  Rivers  and  Fish  Creek,  and 
contains  a number  of  small  lakes.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn, 
and  lumber  are  the  staple  productions.  A large  portion  of 
the  county  is  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  sugar-maple,  and 
other  trees.  These  forests  are  said  to  abound  with  bears, 
deer,  and  wolves.  Capital.  Stanton.  Pop.  3968. 

MONTCLAIR,  a post-village  of  Essex  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Newark  and  Bloomfield  Railroad,  6 or  7 miles  N.W.  of 
Newark,  and  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  New  York. 

MONT  CLARA,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MONTEBELLO,  a village  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  51  miles  S.E.  of  Chicago. 

MONTEBELLO,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  Pop.  694^ 

.MONTE  CRISTO,  a mining  village  of  Sierra  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 4 miles  lY.  by  N.  of  Downieville.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a rich  mining  district.  Pop.  about  200. 

MONTEREY,  a post-village  of  McNairy  co.,  Tennessee, 
on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  about  8 miles  N.  of  Co- 
rinth, Mississippi. 

MO.NTEREY,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  about 
26  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

MONTEREY,  a post-township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan, 
about  7 miles  N.  of  Allegan.  Pop.  927. 

MONTEREY,  a post-village  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa,  about  13 
miles  S.W.  of  Bloomfield. 

MONTEREY,  a post-village  ofAVaukesha  co..  Wisconsin, 
on  Ashippun  Creek,  about  14  miles  E.  by  S.  of  M'atertown. 

MONTEREY,  capital  of  Monterey  co.,  California,  125  miles 
by  w'ater  S.  by  E.  of  San  Francisco.  (See  page  1229.)  It 
contains  (1865)  a court-house,  a jail,  2 churches,  1 news- 
paper office,  and  1 manuftictory  of  soap.  Pop.  about  1200. 

M0NTE.8AN0,  mon-to-za'no.  a post-village,  capital  of 
Chehalis  co.,  Washington  Territory',  situated  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Chehalis  River,  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  about 
35  miles  in  a direct  line  W.  by  S of  Olympia.  It  has  1 store. 

MONTEYALLO,  a post-village  of  Vernon  co.,  Missouri, 
about  17  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nevada  City. 

MONTEZUMA,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Ohio,  about 
32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Piqua. 

MONTEZUMA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Poweshiek  co., 
Iowa,  is  situated  on  an  undulating  prairie,  about  65  miles 
E.  of  Des  Moines,  and  10  miles  .8.  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri Railroad.  It  has  a fine  brick  court-house,  3 churches, 

1 bank,  1 new'.spaper  office.  4 dry'-goods  stores,  2 drug  stores, 
&c.  Pop.  in  1860,  564;  in  1865,  about  800. 

MONTEZUMA,  a post-village  of  Tuolumne  co.,  California, 

8 miles  S.W.  of  Sonora.  Pop.  about  350. 

MONTGOMERY,  a township  of  Gibson  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Wabash  River.  Pop.  2398. 

MONTGOMERY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Jennings 
co.,  Indiana,  about  22  miles  N.W.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1321. 

MONTGOMERY,  a village  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois,  about  25 
miles  S.W.  of  Peoria. 

MONTGOMERY,  a township  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  872. 

MONTGOMERY,  or  MONTGOMERY  CITY,  a post-vilKgo 
of  Montgomery  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  North  Missouri  Ra>l 
road,  82  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 
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MONTGOMERY,  a township  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  -201. 

MONTGOMERY,  a post-village  of  Davis  co.,  Kansas,  about 
57  miles  W.  of  Topeka. 

MONTGOMERY,  or  MONTGOMERY  CITY,  a post-village 
of  Park  co.,  Colorado,  about  90  miles  S.W.  of  Denver.  Gold 
mines  are  worked  in  tlie  vicinily. 

MONTICELIiO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lewis  co , Mis- 
souri, on  the  North  Eabius  River,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Quincy, 
Illinois,  and  about  28  miles  S.W.  of  Keokuk.  It  contains 
2 churches,  and  2 schools.  Pop.  about  350. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-village  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Dubuque  Southwestern  Railroad,  43  miles  S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wright  co.,  Min- 
nesota. on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  45 
miles  N.W.  of  St.  Paul.  It  has  a steam  saw-mill.  It  is 
situated  in  a rich  farming  country  in  which  hard  wood  is 
abundant.  Pop.  in  1865,  estimated  at  500.  Pop.  of  Mon ti- 
cello  township  in  1860,  753. 

MONTICELLO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Johnson 
co.,  Kansas.  The  village  is  about  3 miles  S.E.  of  the  Kan- 
sas River,  and  25  miles  S.  of  Leavenworth.  Pop.  287. 

MONTPELIER,  a post-village  of  Hanover  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  South  Anna  River,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

MONTPELIER,  a post-village  of  Richmond  co..  North 
Carolina,  about  32  miles  W.S.AV.of  Fayetteville. 

MONTPELIER,  a post-village  of  Blackford  co.,  Indiana, 
on  Salamonie  River,  about  42  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

MONTPELIER,  a township  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
804. 
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MONTPELIER,  a post-township  of  Kewaunee  co.,  Wis- 
consin, about  15  miles  K.  by  S.  of  Green  Bay  Pop.  160. 

MONTRE.\L,  a village  of  Texas  co.,  Missouri,  about  62 
E.  of  Springfield. 

MONTROSE,  a post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  Mississippi, 
about  64  miles  E.  by.  S.  of  Jackson. 

MONTROSE,  a post-village  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio,  about  27 
miles  S.  of  Cleveland. 

MONTROSE,  a post-township  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan, 
on  both  sides  of  Flint  Rivei',  14  miles  N.W.  of  Flint.  Pop.  389. 

MONTROSE,  a post-ottice  of  \\  right  co..  Minnesota. 

MONU.MENT,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois. 

MON  VN  AGON,  or  MONTGUAGON,  a township  of  Wayne 
CO..  Jlichigan,  on  Detroit  River.  Pop.  1384. 

MOOER  S PRAIRIE,  a po.st-township  of  Wright  co.,  Min- 
nesota, about  50  miles  W.  by  N.  of  St.  Anthony. 

MOON  S RANCH,  a post-office  of  Tehama  co.,  California, 
25  miles  S.  of  Red  Bluff. 

MO  ORE'S  CREEK,  Boisde  co.,  Idaho,  is  an  affluent  of  the 
Boisee  River.  It  flows  nearly  southwestward. 

MOORE’S  FLA  1',  a post-village  of  Nevada  co.,  California, 
18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Nevada  City.  It  has  rich  gold  mines. 
Pop.  in  1863,  about  500. 

MOOREVILLE,  a post-village  of  Itawamba  co.,  Missis- 
sippi, about  35  miles  N.  of  Abenleen. 

MOORLAND,  Michigan.  See  Morel.vnd. 

MOOSUP.  a post-village  of  Windham  co.,  Connecticut,  on 
Moosup  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Erie  Railroad,  3 miles 
N.E.  of  Plainfield,  and  33  miles  from  Providence. 

MOREHE.Al).  a post-village,  capital  of  Rowan  co.,  Ken- 
tuckj',  about  56  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lexington. 

MOREHEAD  CITY,  a post-village  of  Carteret  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  sea-coast,  36  miles  S.S  E.  of  Newbern,  and 
about  3 miles  W.S.W.  of  Beaufort.  It  is  the  S.E.  terminus 
of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Caixilina  Riiilroad. 

MORELAND,  or  MOORLAND,  a township  of  Muskegon 
CO.,  Michigiin.  Pop.  105. 

MORENCI,  a post-village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Tiffin’s  River,  about  16  miles  S.W.  of  Adrian.  It  luis  2 mills. 

MORGAN,  a small  county  in  the  N.E.  part  ol'  Utah,  is  in- 
tersected by  Weber  River.  Capital,  Weber  City.  The 
census  of  1860  furnishes  no  items  respecting  this  county. 

MORGAN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Calhoun  co.,  Georgia, 
about  28  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany.  Free  population,  187. 

MORGAN,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1418. 

M0RG.\N,  a village  of  Laporte  lO.,  Indiana,  on  the  Pitts- 
burg Fort  U ayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  56  miles  S.E.  of 
Chicago. 

MORG.AN,  a township  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  624. 

MORGAN,  a township  of  Decatur  co  , Iowa.  I’op.  392. 

MORGAN,  a town.ship  of  Franklin  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  101. 

MORGAN,  a post-office  of  Winneshiek  co  , Iowa. 

MORGAN  CITY,  a village  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Great  Western  Railroad,  11  miles  W.  of  Jacksonville. 

MORGANTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Fannin  co.,  Geor- 
gia. near  the  Tocoa  River,  50  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Dalton. 

M >RGANZIA.  a post-village  of  Point  Coupee  parish, 
Louisiana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about 
45  or  50  miles  above  Baton  Rouge. 

MORLEi'TE,  or  MARLETTE,  a township  of  Sanilac  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  187. 

MORMON,  a post-village  of  Salt  Lake  co.,  Utah,  10  miles 
B.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

MORMON  BAR,  a mining  village  of  Mariposa  co,,  Cali- 
foroii,  2 miles  S.  of  Mariposa. 
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MORMON  BASIN,  a mining  village  or  district  in  Bake< 
CO.,  Oregon,  about  60  miles  S.  of  Auburn. 

MORMON  ISLAND,  a post-village  of  Sacramento  co., 
California,  on  or  near  the  American  River,  25  miles  N.E 
of  Sacramento.  Pop.  said  to  be  400. 

MOKO,  a post  village  of  Madison  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Torn 
Haute  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  about  10  miles  E.  by  N oi 
Alton. 

MOROCCO,  a post-village  of  Newton  co.,  Indiana,  iboat 
54  miles  N.W.  ot  Lafayette. 

MORONI,  a post-village  of  San  Pete  co.,  Utah,  on  San 
Pete  Creek,  about  65  miles  S.  of  Provo.  Pop.  of  Moron 
precinct,  703. 

MORRILL,  a post-township  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine,  abtut  6 
miles  W.  of  Bellast.  Pop.  629. 

MORRIS,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Kansas,  has  an 
area  of  about  580  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Neo- 
sho River,  which  rises  within  its  limits,  and  by  Diamond 
Creek.  The  western  part  of  the  county  is  a plain,  destitute 
of  timber.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  Capitiil,  Coun- 
cil Grove.  Pop.  770. 

MORRIS,  a post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana,  25  miles 
by  railroad  N.W.  of  Lawrenceburg. 

MORRIS,  a post-village  of  IVoodbury  co.,  Iowa,  on  Maple 
Creek,  about  44  miles  E.8.E.  of  Sioux  City. 

MORRISBURG,  a post-ollice  of  GuthiTe  co.,  Iowa. 

MORRIS  ISLAND,  of  South  Caiolina,  is  on  the  South 
side  of  the  entrance  of  Charleston  Harbor,  and  borders  on 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  N.  extremity  is  about  1 mile  S.S.E. 
of  Fort  Sumter. 

MORRISON,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Minnesota, 
has  an  area  of  about  620  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  5V.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  and  also  drained  by  Platte 
River.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  the  soil  productive. 
Capital,  Little  Falls.  Pop.  618. 

MORRISON,  a post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  12  miles  N.  by  IV.  of  Mauch  Chuuk. 

MORRISON,  a i)Ost-village  of  Whitesides  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Dixon  Air-Line  Railroad,  14  miles  W.  of  Sterling. 

MORRISON,  a post-township  of  Brown  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  14  miles  S.  of  Green  Bay.  Pop.  401. 

MORRISTOWN,  a post-village  of  Jefl’er.son  co.,  Tennes- 
see, on  the  East  TennessH.>e  and  Virginia  Railroad,  42  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Knoxville.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  valley. 

MORRISTOWN,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana,  on 
or  near  the  Big  Blue  River,  about  12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Shel- 
by ville. 

MORRISTOWN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rice  co , 
Minnesota,  on  Cannon  River,  about  11  miles  W.S.IV.  of 
Faribault.  Pop.  437. 

MORRISTOWN,  a mining  village  of  Sierra  co.,  California. 
13  miles  N;W.  of  Dowuieville.  It  has  2 mining  ditches,  1 
hotel,  ic.  Pop.  variously  estimated  Irom  200  to  500. 

MORRISAMLLE,  a post-village  of  M ake  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  a railroad  13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

MORRISl'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio.,  about 

37  miles  S.S.E  of  Dayton. 

MORTON,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Mississippi,  on  the 
Southern  Railroad,  35  miles  E.  of  Jackson. 

MORTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Tazewell  co., 
Illinois,  about  10  miles  8.E.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  1187. 

MORTON,  a village  of  Ray  co.,  Missouri,  about  11  miles 
N.  of  Lexington. 

MOSCOU  , a post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
a railroad  13  miles  S.E.  of  Scranton.  Pop.  116. 

MOSCOW,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Texas,  about  100 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Houston. 

MOSCOW,  a village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  8 or  9 miles  S.S. 
W,  of  Newark. 

MOSCOW,  a village  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio,  about  20  miles  S. 
W.  of  Toledo. 

MOSCOW,  a post-village  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa,  on  Red 
Cedar  River,  and  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad, 

38  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Davenport,  and  about  12  miles  N.  of 
Muscatine.  Pop.  of  Moscow  township  899. 

MOSCOW,  a post-township  tormingthe  S.E.  angle  of  Iowa 
co.,  Wisconsin,  about  12  miles  E.  of  Mineral  Point. 

MOSCOW,  a post-village  and  township  of  Freeborn  co., 
Minnesota,  8 or  9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Austin.  Poj).  258. 

-MOSELLE,  a small  village  of  Hampshire  co.,  West  Virgi- 
nia, on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  about  20  mihjs  B, 
IV.  of  Cumberland. 

MOSELLE,  a village  or  station  of  Franklin  co.,  Mis.souri, 
on  the  South  West  Branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  49  miles 
S.M'.  of  St.  Louis. 

MOSELLE,  a township  of  Sheboygan  co  , IVisconsin,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  5 miles  N.  of  Sheboygan.  Pop.  977. 

MOSHANNON,  Pennsylvania.  See  Mesh.vx.non. 

MOSHERVILbE,  a post-village  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan, 
about  55  miles  S.  of  Lansing. 

MOSINEE,  a post-village  of  Marathon  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Wisconsin  River  about  15  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Wausau. 

MOSSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
W.  side  of  Peoria  Lake,  10  miles  by  railroad  N'.N  E.  of 
Peoria. 
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M )TTS.  rrLLE,  or  MOTTVILLE.  a village  of  Donglas  co,, 
Nevada,  oi  Carson  River,  about  18  miles  S.  of  Carson  City. 

MOULTON,  a post-village  of  Lavaca  co.,  Texas,  about  28 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Lagrange. 

MOULTRIE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Colquitt  co., 
Georgia,  about  44  miles  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 

MOUND,  a village  and  township  of  Warren  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  IVabash  River,  about  4 miles  above 
Covington.  Pop.  1067. 

MOUND,  a township  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 

1001. 

MOUND,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  220. 

MOUND  CITY,  a po.st-village  of  Crittenden  co.,  .Arkansas, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  7 miles  above  Memphis. 

MOUND  CITY,  a post-village  of  Pulaski  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  7 or  8 miles  above  Cairo.  It  contains  a 
number  of  stores,  warehouses,  &c.  Pop.  in  1860,  898. 

MOUND  CITY,  a village  of  Holt  co.,  Missouri,  about  13 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Oregon. 

MOUND  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Linn  co.,  Kansas, 
situated  about  24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Fort  Scott,  and  95  miles 
S.  of  Leavenworth.  It  hits  several  stores,  Ac.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  450.  I’op.  of  Mound  City  township,  1165. 

MOUND  PRAIRIE,  a township  of  Houston  co.,  Minne- 
sota. Pop.  409. 

MOUND  STATION,  a post-office  of  Brown  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Quincy  and  Toledo  Railroad,  33  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Quincy. 

MOUND  VIEW,  a township  of  Ramsey  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  99. 

MOUNDVILLE,  a village  of  Blue  Mound  township,  Dane 
co.,  Wisconsin,  about  24  miles  W.S.W.  of  Madison. 

MOUNDVILLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Mar- 
spiette  CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Fox  River,  about  10  miles  N. 
of  Portage  City.  Pop.  406. 

MOUNTAIN  CITY,  Colorado.  See  Centr.\l  City. 

MOUNTAIN  SPRINGS,  California.  See  Gold  Run. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  a post-village  of  Santa  Clara  co., 
California,  on  the  railroad  which  connects  San  Jose  with 
San  Francisco,  12  miles  N.W.  of  the  former.  It  has  several 

MOUNTAIN  WELL,  a small  post-village  of  Nevada  co., 
California,  9 miles  E.  of  Nevada. 

MOUNT  ARRINGTON,  Oregon,  a peak  of  the  Coast 
Range  or  Umpqua  Mountains,  is  on  the  line  between  Coos 
and  Douglas  counties. 

MOUNT  AUBURN,  a village  and  township  of  Christian 
CO.,  Illinois,  about  22  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Sjiringfield.  Pop. 
2498. 

MOUNT  AYR,  a post-village,  capital  of  Ringgold  co., 
Iowa,  about  75  miles  S.S.W.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  in  1860, 386. 

MOUNT  BETHEL,  a small  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
N»ov  Jersey,  about  11  miles  E.  of  Belvidere. 

MOUNT  BULLION,  a post-village  of  Mariposa  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 5 miles  E.  of  Mariposa,  and  near  a mountain  of  the 
same  name. 

MOUNT  CARMEL,  a post-village  of  Northumberland  co., 
Pennsjivania,  on  the  Shamokin  Valley  and  Pottsville  Rail- 
road, 30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sunbury. 

MOUNT  DANA,  California,  a peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
about  lat.  37°  53'  N.,  has  an  altitude  of  about  13,500  feet. 

MOUNT  DAVIDSON,  Nevada,  is  on  or  near  the  line  be- 
tween Storey  and  Washoe  counties,  and  belongs  to  the 
M'ashoe  Range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Virginia  City  is  built 
on  the  E.  slope  of  this  mountain,  in  which  rich  silver  mines 
have  been  opened. 

MOUNT  DIABLO,  de-i'nlo.  Contra  Costa  co.,  California, 
about  30  miles  E.  of  San  Francisco,  has  an  altitude  of  about 
8800  feet  It  is  a peak  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  is  the  great 
central  landmark  of  the  state.  It  is  of  the  primitive  for- 
mation, and  has  metamorphic  limestone  of  good  quality  at 
its  base. 

MOUNT  EDEN,  a post- village  of  Alameda  co.,  California, 
7 miles  S.E.  of  San  Leandro.  It  has  2 or  3 stores.  Pop. 
about  200. 

MOUNT  EPHRAIM,  a small  post-village  of  Camden  co., 
New  Jersey,  about  6 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Camden. 

lilOUN  1'  ETNA,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Iowa,  6 or  7 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Quincy. 

MOUNT  FLORENCE,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kan- 
sas. about  13  miles  N.E.  of  Topeka. 

MOUNT  GILEAD,  a small  post-village  of  Anderson  co., 
Kansas. 

MOUNT  HAMILTON,  Santa  Clara  co.,  California,  is  a 
peak  of  the  Coast  Range,  about  22  miles  E.  of  San  Jose. 
Height  4449  feet. 

MOUNT  H.YWLEY,  a post-village  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois, 
about  10  miles  N.  of  Peoria. 

MOUNT  HOBE,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa, 
about  15  miles  N.W.  of  Delhi. 

MOUNT  IDAHO,  a post-village  of  Nez  Perce  co.,  Idaho, 
66  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Lewiston. 

MOUNT  LASSEN,  California.  See  Lasskn’s  Pkak. 

MOUNT  LYELL,  California,  a peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
about  lat.  37°  45'  N.,  has  an  altitude  of  about  13,5U0  feet. 
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j MOUNT  MORRIS,  a post-township  of  Gent^see  co.,  MichJ- 
! gan,  on  Flint  River,  about  68  miles  N.N.W.  of  Detroit.  Pop. 
735. 

MOUNT  MORRIS,  a post-village  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan, 
on  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  7 miles  N.  of 
Flint. 

MOUNT  MORRIS,  a post-township  of  Waushara  co., 
Wiscon.sin,  about  4 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Wautoma.  Pop.  491. 

M )UNT  OLIVE,  a post-village  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Vir- 
ginia. Pop.  279. 

M'^UNT  OLIVE,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad.  71  miles  N. 
of  Wilmington. 

MOUNT  OLIVE,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio, 
about  30  miles  S.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

MOUNT  OLIVE,  a post-village  of  Mills  co.,  Iowa,  about  5 
miles  S.E.  of  Glenwood. 

MOUNT  OPHIR,apost-villagPof  Mariposa  co.,  California, 
7 miles  W.  of  Marijmsa.  It  h.is  1 quartz-mill  for  extracting 
gold. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a village  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Huron  River,  about  22  miles  S.W.  of  Detroit. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a village  of  Delaware  co.,  Indiana, 
about  33  miles  W.N.W  of  Richmond. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a village  of  Miller  co.,  Missouri, 
about  28  miles  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a township  of  Green  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, about  8 miles  N.E.  of  Monroe.  Pop.  1240. 

MOUNT  PLE.ASANT,  a village  of  Scott  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  27  miles  S.W.  of  Saint  Paul. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a post-toAvnship  of  Wabasha  co. 
Minnesota,  about  11  miles  S.E.  of  Red  M ing.  Pop.  3.31. 

MOUNT  PLEAS.YNT,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Atchison  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  1096.  The  village  is  about  14 
miles  S.  of  Atchison,  and  5 miles  W.  of  the  Missouri  River 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Nebraska 
about  32  miles  S.  of  Omaha  City,  and  6 miles  W.  of  thi 
Missouri. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  apost-village  of  San  Pete  co.,  Utah 
22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Manti.  Pop.  in  1860,  746. 

MOUNT  KIPLEY,  California,  a peak  of  the  Coast  Range 
in  on  the  E.  border  of  Lake  county,  about  lat.  39°  8' N.  It 
altitude  is  about  75bO  feet. 

MOUNT  SAN  BERNARDINO,  in  the  S.  part  of  Califor 
nia,  about  75  miles  E.  of  Los  .Angeles,  is  a mountain  peal 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  8500  feet. 

MOUNT  SCOTT,  a post-office  and  precinct  of  Douglas  co. 
Oregon.  Pop.  294.  Also,  a mountain  peak  about  15  mile. 
E.  by  N.  of  Roseburg. 

MOUNT  SHASTA,  California,  a detaclied  peak  in  Siskiyoi 
CO.,  about  30  miles  S.E.  of  Yreka,  is  considered  the  highesi 
mountain  in  California.  The  summit  is  covered  with  snow 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Its  altitude  is  variously  esti- 
mated from  14,400  feet  to  17,500  feet.  This  mountain  is  an 
extinct  volcano.  It  is  visible  in  every  direction  for  100 
miles  or  more. 

MOUNT  TYNDALL,  Tulare  co.,  California,  is  a Peak  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  lat.  36°  40'  N.  Its  height  is  esti 
mated  at  14,200  feet. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a village  of  Preston  co.,  West  Vir 
ginia,  about  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Kingwood. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Tennes 
see,  about  48  miles  S.S.W.  of  Knoxville. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a village  of  Wabash  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Mississinewa  River,  10  miles  S.  of  Wabash,  the  county 
seat. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a village  of  Moniteau  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  about  20  miles  below  Booneville. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  349. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  is 
situated  in  a rich  prairie  on  the  Cedar  Rapid-s  and  Missouri 
line  of  the  Chicago  and  North  W'estern  Railroad,  16  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  202  miles  from  Chicago.  It 
contains  3 churches,  1 newspaper  office,!  steam  flouring- 
mill.  and  an  institution  called  Cornell  College.  Pop.  in 
1860,  748. 

MOUNT  VERX  ON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Winona 
co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  16  miles  N. 
W'..of  Winona.  Pop.  144. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a post-village  of  Nemaha  co.,  Ne- 
braska, on  the  Missouri  River,  about  9 mil*  w above  Brown- 
ville. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  a post-village  of  JeOerson  co.,  Colo- 
rado, about  15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Denver. 

MOUNT  YONAH,  a post-village,  capib).  of  WHite  oo., 
Georgia,  about  60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Athens. 

MOUNT  ZION,  a post-office  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa. 

MOWER,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Minnesota,  border- 
ing on  Iowa,  contains  about  700  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected in  the  W.  part  by  the  Red  Cedar  River,  .*nd  also 
drained  by  the  Upper  Iowa  River,  which  rPes  within  it. 
The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level ; the  loil  w fertile. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  this  county  is  prairie.  Capital 
Austin.  Pop.  3217. 
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MOWER  CITY,  a post-village  of  Mower  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  32  miles  S.W.  of  Rochester. 

MUDDY,  a post-village  of  Yam  Hill  co.,  Oregon,  12  miles 
S.W.  of  Lafayette. 

MUHLENBURG,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1676. 

MUIR,  a post-village  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan,  on  Grand 
River,  and  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  40  miles 
E by  N.  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  about  1 mile  N.E.  of  Lyons. 

MUKILTEO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Snohomish  co, 
Washington  Territory,  95  miles  N.E.  of  Olympia.  It  has  2 
or  3 stores. 

MULBERRY,  a post-office  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana,  about 
13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lafayette. 

MULTNO'MAII.  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Oregon, 
bordering  on  Washington  Terri torj.  Area  estimated  at  400 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Columbia  River, 
and  intersected  by  the  Willamette  River.  .The  surface  is 
somewhat  diversified ; the  soil  is  generally  productive. 
Capital,  Portland.  Pop.  4150. 

MUNESING,  or  MUNISSING,  a village  of  Schoolcraft 
CO.,  Michigan,  on  Grand  Isle  Bay,  about  6 miles  N.E.  of 
Grand  Bay  City. 

.MUNISSING,  a township  of  Schoolcraft  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  35. 

MUNSON,  a post-township  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois,  about 
22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rock  Island.  Pop.  694. 

MUR.\T,  apost-village  of  Paulding  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Miami 
Canal,  about  40  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

MURONE,  a post-office  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin. 

MURPHY’S,  a post-village  of  Calaveras  co..  California,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a hilly  country,  on  the  main  road  to 
Stockton,  about  15  miles  N.  of  Sonora.  It  has  a number  of 
stores,  and  a hotel  which  is  called  first-class.  Here  are 
gold  mines  which  are  or  have  been  very  rich.  About  15 
miles  N.E.  of  this  village  is  the  famous  grove  of  mammoth 
trees.  Pop.  in  1864,  about  800. 

MURRAY,  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Minnesota, 
has  an  area  of  720  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  West 
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Fork  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  which  rises  within  it,  and  it 
contains  several  small  lakes.  The  surface  is  nearly  level. 
Pop.  in  1860.  29. 

MURRAYSVILLE,  MURRYSVILLE,  or  MURRAY,  a 
post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois,  12  miles  by  railroad  S. 
by  W.  of  Jacksonville.  Pop.  of  township,  1160. 

MUSCOTAII,  a post-village  of  Atchison  co..  Kansas  .about 
21  miles  W.  of  Atchison. 

MUSCOTINK,  or  MUSKOTINK,  a posT-village  of  Chisago 
CO.,  Minnesota,  about  33  miles  N.  of  Stillwater. 

MUSKE'GON,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Michigan,  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Michigan,  has  an  area  of  about  525  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Muskegon  and  White  Hivern, 
and  also  drained  by  Cedar  and  Crockery  Creeks.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  or  nearly  level ; the  soil  is  productive. 
The  county  contains  extensive  forests,  in  which  the  pine 
and  sugar-maple  are  abundant.  Pine  lumber  is  the  chief 
article  of  export.  Capital,  Muskegon.  I’op.  3947. 

MUSKE'GON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Muskegon  co., 
Michigan,  is  situated  on  the  S.  shore  of  Muskegon  Lake 
(which  is  an  expansion  of  the  river  of  the  same  name),  5 
miles  from  Lake  Michigan,  15  miles  N.  of  Grand  Haven,  and 
112  miles  by  water  N.E.  of  Chicago.  It  contains  5 churches, 
1 Union  school,  1 bank,  and  1 newspaper  office,  also  1 flour- 
ing-mill.  and  2 foundries.  The  principal  resource  of  this 
village  is  the  lumber  business.  It  is  stated  that  about  100 
million  feet  of  lumber  are  made  here  annually,  giving  em- 
ployment to  20  large  steam  saw-mills.  The  Muskegon  Lake 
forms  a safe  harbor.  Pop.  in  1860,  1450;  in  1865,  about 
2800. 

MUSQUITO,  a post-village  of  Calaveras  co.,  California,  11 
miles  E.  of  Mokelumne  Hill. 

MUSSY,  a township  of  Saint  Clair  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
438. 

MYERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Wysox  Creek,  5 or  6 miles  N.E.  of  Towanda. 

MYRTLEVILLE,  or  MYRTLE  CREEK,  a post-village 
and  precinct  of  Douglas  co.,  Oregon,  on  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Umpqua  River,  16  miles  S.  of  Roseburg.  Pop.  213. 
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NACHUSA,  a post-village  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  rail- 
road which  connects  Chicago  with  Dixon,  5 miles  E.  of 
Dixon. 

NAMEKA'GON,  a river  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Wisconsin, 
rises  in  Ashland  county,  flows  first  southwestward  and 
then  northwestward,  and  enters  the  Saint  Croix  in  Burnett 
county. 

NAMEO'KA,  a station  on  the  Chicago  Alton  and  St. 
Louis  Hailroad,  in  Madison  co.,  Illinois,  about  12  miles  N. 
N.E.  of  St.  Louis. 

NAPA,  or  NAPA  CITY,  the  capital  of  Napa  co.,  Califor- 
nia, is  on  Napa  Crock,  about  45  miles  N.  by  E.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  14  miles  N.  of  Vallejo.  Small  steamers  ascend 
the  creek  to  Suscol  (6  miles  below  Napa)  in  all  stages  of 
water.  Napa  contains  several  churches,  1 collegiate  insti- 
tute, 1 seminary  for  girls,  1 banking  office,  &c.  Three 
newspapers  are  issued  here.  Pop.  of  Napa  township,  2378 ; 
of  the  village  in  1864,  about  1200. 

NAPLEn  a village  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  about  38 
miles  S.W.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

NAPLES,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  377. 

NAPOLEON,  a village  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio,  about 30  miles 
S.E.  of  Mansfield. 

NASHVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Berrien  co.,  Geor- 
gia, about  155  miles  W.S.W.  of  Savannah. 

NASHVILLE,  a village  of  Barton  co.,  Missouri,  about  20 
miles  N.W.  of  Carthage.  Pop.  131. 

NASHVILLE,  a post-village  of  Coffey  co.,  Kansas,  about 
6 miles  E.  of  the  Neosho  River  at  Hampden. 

NASHUA,  a village  of  Vanderburg  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad,  about  16  miles  N. 
of  Evansville. 

NASHUA,  a post-village  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Red  Cedar  Itiver,  about  30  miles  N.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

NASSAW  A PU,  or  NASEWAPEE,  a township  of  Door  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  3 miles  W.  of  Sturgeon  Bay.  Pop.  196. 

NATCHEZ,  a post-village  of  Martin  co.,  Indiana,  about 
65  miles  E.  of  Vincennes. 

NATCHEZ,  a mining-village  of  Butte  co.,  California. 
N.ATIONAL,  a post-viil.ige  of  Ontonagon  co.,  Michigan, 
t>n  the  Ontonagon  River,  about  14  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Ontona- 
gon Copper  is  found  here. 

NATIONAL,  a post-office  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  about  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Prairie  an  Chien,  Wisconsin. 

N ATI VI DAD,  a post-village  of  Monterey  co.,  California, 
25  miles  E.N.E.  ot  Monterey. 

NATOMA,  California.  See  Notoma. 

NATRO'NA,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
NAUTRILLEL  naw -trill',  a post-office  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa, 
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about  8 miles  S.E.  of  Waverly,  and  10  miles  N.  of  Wa- 
terloo. 

N AUVOO,  a post-village  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
30  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Williamsport. 

NAVARRO,  or  NOVARRO,  a river,  California,  a small 
stream  which  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  Mendocino  county, 
flows  northwestward,  and  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

NAVARRO,  a post-village  of  Leon  co.,  Texas,  on  the 
Trinity  River,  about  60  miles  N.  of  Huntsville. 

NEBO,  a post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois,  about  13  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Pittsfield.  , 

NECEDA,  or  NECEDAH,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Juneau  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Yellow  River,  about  20  mile.s  N. 
of  .Mauston.  Pop.  592. 

NEEDY,  a post-village  of  Clackamas  co.,  Oregon,  15  miles 
S.E.  of  Oregon  City.  It  has  1 store. 

NEENAH,  a township  of  Winnebago  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  contains  the  village  of 
Neenah.  Pop.  1296. 

NEENAH,  a post-village  of  Winnebago  co.,  Wisconsin, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fox  or  Neenah  River  at  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Winnebago,  nearly  opposite  Menasha,  which 
is  about  1 mile  distant.  It  is  also  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad,  30  miles  N.  of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  7 miles 
S W.  of  Appleton.  It  contains  2 printing  offices,  15  stores, 
4 flouring-mills,  3 saw-mills,  &c.  The  river  affords  water- 
power here.  Pop.  estimated  at  1000. 

NEENAH,  a post-village  of  Stearns  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
7 miles  S.  of  St.  Cloud,  and  3 miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

NKG.VUNEE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Marquette 
CO.,  Michigan.  The  village  is  about  14  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Marquette,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  Here 
are  rich  iron  mines.  Pop.  944. 

NEGRO  FLAT,  amining  camp  of  Klamath  co.,  California, 
about  17  miles  S.E.  of  Orleans  Bar. 

NEILLSBURG,  a post-village  of  Placer  co.,  California,  6 
miles  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

NEILLSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clark  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  Black  River,  about  66  miles  N.N.E.  of  La  Crosse. 

NELSON,  a post-vin.nge  and  township  of  Tioga  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Cowanesque  Creek,  about  19  miles  S.W.  of 
Corning,  New  York.  Pop.  517. 

NELSON,  a post-township  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan  about  21 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop  462. 

NELSON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Portage  co., 
Ohio,  about  16  miles  N.E.  of  Ravenna.  Pop.  1301. 

NELSON,  a post-village  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois,  on  Rock  River, 
and  on  the  Dixon  Air  Line  Railroad,  6 miles  W.  by  S.  ol 
Dixon.  Pop.  362. 

NELSON,  a post-office  of  Mitchell  co.,  Iowa. 
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NELSON,  a post-township  of  BulTalo  co.,  Wiaconsin,  on 
the  Ohippowa  River,  aliout  7 miles  N.  of  Alma.  Pop.  282. 

NELSON,  a village  of  Marion  CO.,  Oregon,  on  Butte  Creek, 
about  17  miles  N.E.  of  Salem. 

NELSON’S  POINT,  a mining  village  of  Plumiis  co..  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  middle  fork  of  Feather  River,  about  75  miles 
N.E.  of  Marysville.  Pop.  about  300. 

NELSON VILLE,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Missouri, 
about  31  miles  N.W.  of  Hannibal. 

NEMALJT,  a township  of  Douglas  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Saint  Louis  River,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Superior  City.  Pop.  6. 

NEMAHA,  nee'ma-haw',  or  Big  Nemaha,  a river  in  the 
S.E.  part  of  Nebraska,  rises  in  Clay  co.,  and  flowing  south- 
eastward through  Johnson,  Pawnee,  and  Richardson  coun- 
ties, enters  the  Missouri  River  about  3 miles  from  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  Nebraska.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  150  miles. 

NEM.VIIA,  nem'a-haw,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kan- 
sas, bordering  on  Nebraska,  has  an  area  of  720  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  fhe  Nemaha  and  Grasshopper  creeks  which 
rise  within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil 
is  very  productive.  It  contains  prairies  of  moderate  extent, 
and  forests  or  groves,  in  which  the  oak,  walnut  and  hickory 
are  found.  The  rocks  which  underlie  this  county  are  lime- 
stone and  sandstone,  which  are  good  materials  for  building. 
It  is  lioerally  supplied  with  spring  water  and  with  timber. 
Capital,  Seneca.  Pop.  2136. 

NEMAHA,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Nebraska, border- 
ing on  Missouri,  has  an  area  of  about  410  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri  River,  intersected  by 
the  Little  Nemaha  River,  and  also  drained  by  Muddy  and 
Honey  Creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  undulating 
prairies,  binfTs,  “bottoms”  and  groves  of  oak,  hickory,  wal- 
nut, &c.,  which  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the  streams. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  rocks  which  underlie  this 
county  are  limestone  and  sandstone.  Timber  is  said  to  be 
abundant  here.  Capital,  Brownville.  Pop.  3139. 

NEMAHA,  a township  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  217. 

NEMAHA  CITY,  a post-village  of  Nemaha  co.,  Nebraska, 
on  the  Little  Nemaha  River,  about  2 miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Missouri,  and  6 miles  S.  of  Brownville. 

NENAGH,  or  NEENAH,  a post-village  of  Platte  co., 
Nebraska,  about  3 miles  N.  of  the  Platte  River,  and  70  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Omaha  City. 

NEO'CA,  a village  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota,  about  18 
miles  S.W.  of  Winona. 

NEOGA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cumberland  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Mat- 
toon.  Pop. 799. 

NEO'SHO,  a river  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Kansas,  rises  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state,  flows  first  southeastward  and  after- 
wards nearly  southward,  and  enters  the  Arkansas  River  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  at  Fort  Gibson.  Its  whole  length  is 
estimated  at  450  miles 

NEOSHO,  a new  county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Kansas,  bor- 
dering on  the  Indian  Territory.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Neosho  River.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level; 
the  soil  is  productive.  The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  in- 
formation respecting  this  county. 

NEOSHO,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Rubicon  River,  about  14  miles  N.E.  of  Watertown,  and  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Juneau.  It  has  an  excellent  water-power,  and 
contains  2 churches,  4 stores,  and  2 mills. 

NEOSHO,  a village  and  township  of  Coffey  co.,  Kansas, 
about  7 miles  S.  of  Hampden.  Pop.  331. 

NEOSHO,  a township  of  Morris  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  235. 

NEOSHO  FALLS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Woodson  co., 
Kansas,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Neosho  River,  about  75 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lawrence.  It  ha.s  a court-house  and  a 
large  flouring  mill.  The  falls  of  the  river  here  afford  a 
valuable  water-power.  Pop.  of  the  township  532. 

NEOSHO  RAPIDS,  a post-village  of  Lyon  co.,  Kansas,  on 
the  Neosho  River,  12  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Emporia. 

NEPHI,  a post-village,  capital  of  Juab  co.,  Utah,  is  near 
S;ilt  Creek.  92  miles  S.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Pop.  in  1860, 672. 

NEPOXSET,  a post-village  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  40  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Mendota. 

NEPTUNE,  a post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Willow  Creek,  about  52  miles  W.N.W.  of  Madison. 

NESEEMA,  a post-village  of  Otoe  co.,  Nebraska,  about  18 
miles  W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

NESHANIC,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  railroad  which  connects  Flemington  with  Somerville, 
9 or  10  miles  S.W.  of  the  latter. 

NESHONOC,  a post  township  of  La  Crosse  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  10  miles  N.E.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  619. 

NETTLE  CREEK,  a township  of  Grundy  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  702. 

N E V AD  A,  ne-vah'd.a,  one  of  the  Western  or  Pacific  states 
of  the  North  American  Union,  is  boutided  on  the  N.  by 
Oregon  and  Idaho,  on  the  E.  by  Utah,  on  the  S.  by  Arizona, 
on  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  California.  It  extends  from  37°  to 
42°  N.  lat.,  and  from  115°  to  120°  W.  Ion.  The  length  N. 
ond  S.is  about  348  miles  ; the  {greatest  breadth  is  about  265 
tniles.  Area  estimated  at  83,5o0  square  miles. 


Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  d-c. — Nevada  is  an  elevated, 
mountainous,  and  semi-desert  region,  the  western  part  oi 
which  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
surface  is  broken  by  a succession  of  mountain  ranges  and 
intervening  valleys  and  sandy  i)lains,  the  waters  of  which 
never  reach  the  sea.  In  the  N.  central  part  is  a range 
called  Humboldt  Mountains,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  a range  called  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains,  which 
extend  in  a N.  and  S.  direction.  Westward  from  the  latter 
is  a long  parallel  metalliferous  range  called  the  Toiyabe 
Mountains.  A large  part  of  the  Great  Basin,  or  Fremont’s 
Basin,  is  included  in  Nevada.  This  basin  has  an  elevation 
of  about  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is 
generally  sterile,  and  in  many  parts  covered  with  wild  sage. 
Nevada  is  not  well  wooded,  in  fact  is  almost  destitute  of 
timber,  except  scrubby  pines  and  cedars.  “ Two-thirds,  and 
perhaps  three-fourths  of  it,’"  says  Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada, 

“ is  a desert,  and  cannot  be  inhabited,  and  cannot  support  a 
population.” 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — This  region  is  remarkable  for  its 
aridity,  and  has  no  great  rivers.  The  largest  is  Humboldt 
River,  which  rises  near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Nevada.  It 
flows  westward  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  drains  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  and  emj)ties  itself  into  Humboldt 
Lake.  In  the  S.W.  part  is  a small  stream  named  Walker 
River,  which  flows  into  Walker  Lake.  Carson  River  rises 
in  the  S.W.,  and  enters  Carson  Lake  after  a course  of  about 
100  miles.  Some  streams  of  Nevada  are  ab, sorbed  by  the 
sands.  The  state  contains  a number  of  lakes  which  have  no 
outlet.  Humboldt  Lake,  about  40°  N-  lat.,  and  ll8°  4U'  W. 
Ion.,  is  nearly  20  miles  long,  and  8 miles  wide.  Near  the 
W.  border  of  the  state  is  Pyramid  Lake,  about  35  miles 
long,  and  15  miles  wide.  Its  water  is  brackish.  M’alker’s 
Lake,  in  the  S.W.  part,  is  about  33  miles  long,  and  10  miles 
wide. 

Minerals. — This  state  is  remarkably  rich  in  the  precious 
metals.  The  silver  mines  of  Storey  county  are  said  to  bo 
the  richest  in  the  United  States.  Gold,  quicksilver,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  and  other  metals  are  also  found  in  Nevada.  The 
principal  mining  districts  are  Virginia,  Gold  Hill,  Reese 
River,  Esmeralda,  Humboldt,  Clan  Alpine,  M'alker  River, 
and  Palmyra.  These  are  mostly  situated  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  the  state  in  the  counties  of  Storey,  Ormsby,  Lyon,  and 
Washoe.  Large  quantities  of  silver  were  discovered  hero  in 
1859.  The  silver  mines  of  Nevada  yielded  $12,433,915  in 
1863;  and  $15,900,000  in  1864.  The  receipts  of  silver  from 
the  various  localities  in  1864  were  as  follows  : 

Virginia  City,  $10,425,350  Aurora,  $960,00^1 

Gold  Hill,  l,4i»2,396  Reese  River,  500,000 

Carson  City,  1,994,884  Dayton,  220,000 

Silver  City,  229,000  Humboldt,  90,000 

It  is  stated  that  the  Ophir  Mine  is  opened  by  shafts  and 
tunnels  to  the  depth  of  200  feet.  In  some  parts  of  the 
state  quartz  boulders,  containing  silver,  are  found  on  the 
surface.  Among  the  minerals  of  Nevada  are  bituminous 
coal,  salt,  and  cinnabar. 

Objects  of  Inlereatto  Tourists. — Under  this  head  the  Pyra- 
mid Lake,  situated  near  the  W.  border,  deserves  notice.  It 
is  enclosed  by,precii)itous  walls  of  rock  w'hich  rise  to  a great 
height,  and  derives  its  name  from  a pyramidal  mount 
which  has  an  altitude  of  about  600  feet.  A remarkable 
boiling  spring  occurs  about  39°  N.  lat.,  and  117°  30'  W. 
Ion.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  about  206°  Fahrenheit. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  dry.  and  similar  to  that  of  Utah. 
Rain  seldom  falls  between  April  and  October. 

Animals. — Among  the  animals  of  Nevada  are  tlie  elk, 
antelope,  bear,  wolf,  and  fox. 

Counties  and  Towns. — Nevada  is  divided  into  10  countie.s, 
viz: — Churchill,  Douglas,  Esmeralda,  Humboldt,  Lander 
Lyon,  Ormsby.  Roop,  Storey  and  Wa.shoe.  The  chief  towns  are 
Virginia  City,  Carson  ( ity,  Gold  Hill,  Silver  City,  Ophir, 
Aurora,  Dayton,  &c.  Capital,  Carson  City. 

Population. — Nevada  conOdned.  in  1860.6857  inhabitants. 
The  population  in  1865  is  estimated  at  60,000. 

Nevada  was  organized  as  a territory  in  March 
1861,  before  which  date  it  was  a part  of  the  territory  of  Utah. 
It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a state  in  October,  1864. 

During  the  great  rebellion,  the  people  of  Nevada  contri- 
buted to  the  Sanitary  Commission  $51,500,  transmitted  in 
the  form  of  silver  bricks  weighing  above  100  pounds  each. 

NEVADA,  a county  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  California,  bor- 
dering on  the  State  of  Nevada,  has  an  area  of  about  1400 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Middle 
Yuba  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  South  Yuba,  Bear  River 
and  Deer  Creek.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous, 
the  eastern  part  being  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  or 
Snowy  Range.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  in- 
habitants are  principally  employed  in  mining  gold.  Silver 
and  copper  are  also  found  in  it.  Nevada  county  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  county  in  the  state  in  mineral  resources.  It 
is  noted  for  the  extent  of  hydraulic  diggings.  In  1859  there 
were  28  mining  ditches,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  394 
miles.  This  county  has  above  30  quartz-mills  for  crushing 
the  gold-bearing  quartz.  Organized  in  1851.  Capital,  Nevada 
City.  Pop.  16,446. 
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NEVADA,  a j/ost- village  of  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio,  on  a rail- 
road, about  9 miles  W.  of  Bucyrus. 

NEVADA,  a post-village  of  Tipton  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  31  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Logansport. 

NEVADA,  a township  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
297. 

NEVADA,  a post-village  of  Grundy  co.,  Missouri,  about 
22  miles  N.W.  of  La  Clede. 

NEVADA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Story  co.,  Iowa,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  undulating  prairie,  near  Indian 
Creek,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad, 
(Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Line),  318  miles  W.  of 
Chicago,  and  about  33  miles  N.N.E.  of  Des  Moines.  It  con- 
tains a court-house,  3 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  and 
several  graded  schools.  Pop.  in  ISfiO,  858 ; in  1805,  about 
1000.  The  railroad  is  opened  to  this  point. 

NEVADA,  a post-office  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin. 

NEVADA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Mower  co., 
Minnesota,  about  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Austin. 

NEVADA,  or  NEVADA  CITY,  a post-town,  capital  of 
Nevada  co.,  California,  is  situated  in  a hilly  region,  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Sacramento,  about  33  miles  E.  of  Marysville,  and 

12  miles  N.W.  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  It  has  been 
from  the  first  one  of  the  principal  mining  towns  in  the 
state.  The  ditch  and  hydraulic  power  were  first  applied  to 
placer  mining  in  this  vicinity.  Nevada  has  4 churches,  1 
high-school,  and  several  gi  aded-schools,  2 first-class  hotels, 
1 large  foundry  with  a machine-shop,  and  about  15  quartz- 
mills.  Two  daily  newspapers  are  published  here.  The 
streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  parts  of  the  town  appro- 
priated to  business  are  mostly  built  of  brick.  Nevada  was 
first  settled  in  September,  1849.  It  once  had  about  8000 
Inhabitants.  In  1863  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  Pop. 
In  1865,  about  4000. 

NEVADA,  a post-town  of  Gilpin  co.,  Colorado,  situated  on 
a branch  of  North  Clear  Creek,  and  near  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  40  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Denver,  and  lr>  miles 
K.  of  the  Middle  Park.  It  has  an  altitude  of  about  8500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  contains  1 public-hall,  1 pub- 
lic-school, and  sevei-al  quartz-mills  with  an  aggregate  crush- 
ing power  of  300  stamps.  The  surrounding  hills  are  rich  in 
auriferous  quartz.  Pop.  in  1865  stated  at  1000. 

NEVADA,  or  NEVADA  CITY,  a mining-village  in  the  S. 
W.  part  of  Montana,  5 or  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Virginia 
City. 

Nevada  city,  a post-village,  capital  of  Vernon  co.,  Mis- 
souri, situated  about  80  miles  N.W.  of  Springfield,  and  22 
miles  E.  of  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

NEVINS,  a township  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  996. 

NEVIN  VILLE,  a i)ost-office  of  Adams  co.,  Iowa,  about  60 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

NEW  AGO.  SeoNEW.VYGO. 

NEW  ALBA,  a post-office  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa,  about 
19  miles  S.W.  of  Decorah. 

NEW  ALBANY,  a township  of  Story  co.,  Iowa  Pop.  319. 

NEW  ALMADEN,  a village  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  California, 

13  miles  S.  of  San  Jose,  noted  for  its  mines  of  quicksilver. 
The  mines  are  in  a hill  near  the  head  of  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  valley  of  San  Jose.  They  were  sold,  in  1863,  to  the 
New  York  Quicksilver  Company,  for  $1,750,000.  The  annual 
product  of  these  mines  is  about  2,600,000  pounds.  Pop.  of 
the  village,  about  600. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM,  a post-village  of  La  Crosse  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  Black  River,  about  14  miles  N.  of  La  Crosse. 

NEW  ANTIOCH,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  about 
37  miles  S.E.  of  Dayton.  Pop.  120. 

NEWARK  [continued  from  page  1291]. 
and  runs  to  the  Delaware  River,  with  a branch  to  Bloom- 
field. Horse-Railroads  run  to  Belleville,  Clinton,  Orange, 
and  other  adjoining  places,  and  others  are  constructing. 
Newark  also  has  communication  with  the  metropolis  by 
steamboats  plying  on  the  river,  and  by  a plank-road  comple- 
ted in  1852.  It  is  likewise  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Mor- 
ris Canal.  At  the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the  western 
suburb  is  a very  steep  inclined  jilane,  over  which  loaded 
boats  are  passed  and  re-passed  by  the  application  of  water- 
power furnished  by  the  canal.  Newark  was  settled  in  1666, 
by  a company  from  New  Haven  and  other  towns  in  Connec- 
ticut. Pop.  in  1830, 10,950;  in  1840, 17,290;  in  1850,38,983; 
in  1855,  about  50,000;  in  1860,  71,914;  in  1864,  80,000. 

NEWARK,  a post-village  of  Wirt  co..  West  Virginia,  on 
or  near  the  Little  Kanawha  River,  about  14  miles  8.S.E.  of 
Parkersburg. 

NEV7ARK,  a post-town.ship  of  Gratiot  co.,  Michigan.  The 
N.E.  corner  of  it  is  adjacent  to  Ithaca,  the  county-seat.  Pop. 
395. 

NEWARK,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa,  about  33 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

NEWARK,  (WHISKEY  DIGGINGS,)  a mining-village 
tf  Sierra  co.,  California,  34  miles  N.  of  Downieville.  Pop. 
said  to  be  500. 

NEW  AUBURN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Sibley 
CO.,  MinneaRa,  about  65  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop. 


NEWAUKUM,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co , Was!  'ngton 
Territory,  near  Newaukum  River,  6 miles  E.  of  Cl?,'i'v\to. 

NEWAUKUM  river,  a small  stream  of  Lewis  co.,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  flows  westward  into  the  Chehalis  Rir  .r. 

NEWAYGO,  or  NEW  AGO,  a county  in  the  W.  i>ari  ol 
Michigan,  has  an  area  of  864  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Muskegon  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  White  a.^d 
Marquette  (or  Pere  Marquette)  Rivers.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level,  and  is  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  su- 
gar-maple, &c.  The  soil  is  productive.  Marl  is  found  in 
the  South  part.  Capital,  Newaygo.  Pop.  2760. 

NEWAYGO,  or  NEWAGO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Ne- 
waygo  CO.,  Michigan,  is  situated  on  the  Muskegon  River, 
about  .33  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  28  miles  E.N 
E.  of  Muskegon.  It  has  several  stores  and  mills. 

N EW  BA  LT 1 MORE,  a post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  about 

16  miles  N.N  E.  of  Canton. 

NEW  BALTIMORE,  Michigan.  See  Ashley  City,  page 
116. 

NEW  BALTIMORE,  a station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
road, in  Macomb  co.,  Michigan,  34  miles  N.N  E.  of  Detroit. 

NEW  BERLIN,  a village  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  30  miles  E.  of  Grand  Ra- 
pids. 

NEWBERN,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio,  7 or  8 
miles  N.  of  Piqua. 

NEWBERN,  a post-village  of  Jersey  co.,  Illinois,  about  16 
miles  N.W.  of  Alton. 

NEWBERN,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa,  about  36 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

NEW  BOSTON,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  about 
25  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop  357. 

NEW  BOSTON,  a post-village  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana,  4 
or  5 miles  from  the  Ohio  River  at  Maxville. 

NEW  BRITTON,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Indiana, 
on  a railroad,  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

N EW  BROOKFILLD,  a village  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin, 
4 miles  S.  of  Viroqua. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a village  of  Cottonwood  co.,  Minne- 
sota, about  70  miles  W.  of  Mankato. 

NEW  BUD.\.  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa,  on  Grand 
River,  about  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Leon.  Pop.  321. 

NEIVBURG,  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kentucky,  about 
11  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Louisville. 

NEWBURG,  a village  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio,  about  19  miles 
N.  of  Marietta. 

NEWBURG,  a post- township  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan,  about 
8 miles  N.W.  of  Constantine.  Pop.  861. 

NEWBURG,  a village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  on  Raisin 
River,  about  12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Adrian,  and  2]A  miles  S. 
of  Clinton. 

NEWBURG,  a station  on  the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond 
Railroad,  in  Clay  co.,  Indiana,  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Terre 
Haute. 

N EWBURG,  a post- village  and  township  of  Pike  co.,  Illi- 
nois, about  44  miles  S.E.  of  Quincy.  The  township  is  about 
2 miles  W.  of  the  Illinois  River.  Pop.  1387. 

NEWBURG,  a post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri,  about 

17  miles  N.  of  Bloomington. 

NEWBURG,  a post-village  of  Mitchell  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Cedar  River,  about  27  miles  N.N.W.  of  Charles  City. 

NEWBURG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fillmore  co., 
Minnesota,  about  50  miles  S.E.  of  Rochester,  and  16  milea 
E.S.E.  of  Preston.  The  village  contains  1 church,  1 store 
and  about  60  persons.  Pop  of  toM'nship,  714. 

NEW  BURLINGTON,  a post-village  of  Cl'inton  co.,  Ohio, 
on  Cajsar’sCreek.  about  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dayton.  Pop.  191. 

NEW  CANADA,  a township  of  Ramsey  co.,  Minnesota,  is 
about  2 miles  N.E.  of  Saint  Paul.  Pop.  511. 

NEW  CASSEL,  a village  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

NEWCASTLE,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Damariscotta  River,  about  8 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Wiscasset. 

NEWCASTLE,  a post-village  of  Wilkes  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, about  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Salisbury. 

NEWCASTLE,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  about  36 
miles  N.E.  of  Marietta. 

NEWCASTLE,  a post-village  of  Gentry  co.,  Missouri, 
about  37  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

NEW  CENTREVILLE,  a village  of  Somerset  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Somerset,  Pop.  165. 

NEW  CHAMBERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Columbiana 
CO.,  Ohio.  Poi).  120. 

New  COLUMBUS,  a post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn 
sylvania,  about  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Wilkesbarre.  Pop.  240. 

NEW  DENMARK,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Wisconsin, 
in  the  S.E.  part.  Pop.  424. 

NEWELL,  a township  ofVermilion  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 1600. 

NEW  ERA.  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Towanda, 

NEW  EUREKA,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Kansas, 
about  38  miles  N.  of  Topeka. 

NEW  FARMINGTON,  See  Farmington,  Jackson  co,, 
Indiana. 
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NEW  FRANKLIN,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Illinois, 
aPout  28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Salem. 

NEW  GOSHEN,  a post-village  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana,  about 
10  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Terre  Haute. 

NEW  GUILFORD  a post-village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio, 
About  18  miles  W.  of  Coshocton. 

NEW  HAMPTON,  a post-village  of  Hunterdon  co..  New 
Jersey,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  New  Jersey  Cen- 
tr^il  Railroad  with  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad.  Ifi  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Easton,  and  26  miles  S.S.E. 
of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 

NEW  HAMPTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Chickasaw 
co..  Iowa,  about  112  miles  W.N.W.of  Dubuque,  and  27  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Waverly.  Pop.  in  1860,  303. 

NEW  HARTFORD,  a post‘village  of  Butler  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Beaver  Creek,  about  10  miles  W.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

NEW  H.\RTFORD,  a township  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  7 miles  above  La  Crosse. 

NEW  HAVEN,  a township  of  Gratiot  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
216. 

NEW  HAVEN,  a post-village  of  Allen  co  , Indiana,  on  the 
Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad,  6 miles  E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

NEW  HAVEN,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Missoui'i  River,  about  70  miles  by  Railroad  W.  of  St. 
Louis. 

NEW'  HAVEN,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Iowa,  8 
or  9 miles  W.  of 'Washington. 

NEW'  HAVEN,  a post-township  of  Olmstead  co.,  Minne- 
sota, about  11  miles  N.W’’.  of  Rochester. 

NEW  HAVEN,  a small  village  of  Douglas  co.,  Kansas, 
about  10  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lawrence. 

NEW  HEBRON,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Illinois, 
12  miles  S.W'.  of  Palestine. 

NEW  HOLLAND,  a post-village  of  Wabash  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Salamonie  River,  about  38  miles  S.W.  of  Fort 
Wayne. 

NEW  HOLSTEIN,  a post-township  of  Calumet  co.,  Wis- 
consin, 24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  It  conLiins  a vil- 
lage, named  Altona.  Pop.  1126. 

NEW'^  HOPE,  a post-township  of  Union  co.,  Iowa,  about 
45  miles  S.S.W.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop  149. 

NEW  HOPE,  a post-township  of  Portage  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Stanton.  Pop.  484. 

N I'WV  IBFRIA,  a post-village  of  St.  Martin’s  parish,  Lou- 
siana,  on  Bayou  Teche,  about  28  miles  N.W.  of  Franklin. 

N FW  IDRIA,  a village  of  Fresno  co.,  California,  about  75 
miles  W.S.’W.  of  Millerton.  Here  is  a quicksilver  mine. 

NEW'  JASPER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Greene 
co.,  Ohio,  about  22  miles  S.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  893. 

NEW  JEFFERSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Greene  co., 
Iowa,  near  the  Racoon  River,  about  55  miles  N.W.  of  Des 
Moines.  It  contains  a court-house,  2 churches,  4 stores,  and 
about  30  houses. 

• NEW  LANCASTER,  a post-village  of  Tipton  co.,  Indiana, 
about  10  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Tipton. 

NEW'  LEBANON,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio, 
about  12  miles  W’.  of  Dayton. 

NEW'  LEXINGTON,  a post-village,  capital  (?)  of  Perry 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Zanesville  Railroad,  21  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Zanesville,  and  50  miles  E.S.E.  of  Columbus.  It 
contains  several  churches,  Ac.  Pop.  812. 

N EW  LISBON,  a post-village  of  Juneau  co  , Wisconsin, 
on  the  Lemon  weir  River,  and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul  Railroad,  62  miles  E.  of  La  Crosse,  and  10  miles  N.W. 
of  Mansion.  It  has  4 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  and 
several  flouring-mllls  and  saw-mills.  It  is  surrounded  with 
picturesque  scenery.  The  Twin  Bluffs  at  this  place  attract 
many  visitors.  Pop.  about  1000. 

NEW  LONDON,  a post-vllkage  of  Frederick  co.,  Maryland, 
8 or  9 miles  E.  of  Frederick  City. 

NEW'  LONDON,  a village  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Huron,  about  11  miles  N.  of  Lexington. 

NEW  LON  DON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad.  19  miles 
W.N.IV.  of  Burlingtoti.  It  contains  2 churches,  1 large 
crick  school-house, and  1 steam  flour-mill.  Pop.  about  700; 
population  of  New  London  township,  1994. 

N EW  LONDON,  a post-village  of  Waupaca  co.,  W'isconsin, 
on  the  W'olf  River,  ju.st  below  the  mouth  of  the  Embarras 
River,  about  22  miles  N.W.  of  Menasha,  and  48  miles  N.  by 
W'.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  It  has  several  stores. 

NEW'  LOTS,  a township  of  Kings  co..  New  York,  on  Ja- 
maica Bay,  about  6 miles  S.E.  of  Brooklyn.  Pop.  3271. 

N EW  MARKET,  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, on  the  Central  Railroad,  9 miles  E.  of  Somerville. 

NEW  MARKET,  a post-village  of  Randoli)h  co..  North 
Carolina,  about  80  miles  W'.  of  Raleigh. 

NEW  MARKET,  a village  of  Clarke  co.,  Indiana,  about 
23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Madison. 

NEW  MARKET,  a township  of  Scott  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  127. 

NEW  MIDDLETON,  Illinois.  See  Middi.eton. 

NEW  MUNICH,  a village  of  Siic  co..  Iowa,  on  or  near  the 
RcW'oon  River,  about  80  miles  E.  of  Sioux  City. 

NEW  OREGON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Ilow.ard  co., 
6 R 


Iowa,  on  the  McGregor  Western  Railroad,  ant’  the  Turkey 
River,  about  20  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Decorah.  Pop.  of  New 
Oregon  township,  in  1860,  850. 

NEWPORT,  a post-village  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine,  situ- 
ated on  Newport  Pond,  and  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad, 
27  miles  W.  of  Bangor.  Newport  Pond  is  about  4 miles 
long,  and  3 wide. 

NEWPORT,  a post-village  of  Orleans  co.,  Vermont,  at  the 
N.  terminus  of  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  Rail- 
road, 65  miles  N.  of  IVells  River,  and  about  12  miles  N.  of 
Irasburg. 

NEWPORT,  a village  of  Marion  co..  West  Virginia.  Pop. 
72. 


NEWPORT,  a village  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio,  about  27  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

NEWPOR'I',  a village  of  Portage  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  canal, 
about  12  miles  E.  of  Ravenna. 

NEWPORT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Johnson  co., 
Iowa.  The  village  is  about  8 miles  N.E.  of  Iowa  City.  To- 
tal population,  538. 

NEWPORT,  a decayed  post-village  of  Sauk  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  Wisconsin  River,  3 miles  below  Kllbourn  City. 
Some  of  the  houses  have  been  removed  to  other  places. 

NEWPORT,  a small  township  of  Washington  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  the  Mississippi  River,  contains  the  village  of  New- 
I»ort.  Pop.  117. 

NEWPORT,  a po.st-village  of  Washington  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  9 miles  be- 
low Saint  Paul. 

NEWPORT,  a village  of  Dickinson  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
Kan,«as  Kiver,  about  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Junction  City. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  Virginia,  a point  of  land  near  th' 
mouth  of  James  River,  about  7 miles  above  Fortress  Mon 


roe.  It  is  on  the  N.  or  N.W.  side  of  Hampton  Roads. 

NEW  READING,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio. 
562. 
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NEW  RICHMOND,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  In- 
diana, about  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lafayette. 

NEW  RICHMOND,  a post-office  of  St.  Croix  co.,  Wis- 
consin. 

NEW  RIVER,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Florida,  bor- 
dering on  Georgia,  has  an  area  estimated  at  1200  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  nearly  level.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Florida  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Central  Railroad.  Pop.  3820. 

NEWRY,  a township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop 
148. 


NEW  SALEM,  or  SALEM,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
West  Virginia,  on  the  Northwestern  Railroad,  14  miles  W. 
of  Clarksburg. 

NEW  SALEM,  a post-village  of  Randol])h  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, about  10  miles  N.  of  Ashboro’. 

NEW'  SALEM,  a township  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  1032. 

NEW  SALEM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Pike  co., 
Illinois,  about  34  miles  E.S.E.  of  Quincy.  Pop.  1455. 

NEW  SHARON,  a post-office  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa,  about 
12  miles  N.  of  O.skaloosa. 

NEW'  SOMERSE'T,  a post-office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio, 
about  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Steubenville. 

NEWSOM’S  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Southampton  co., 
Virginia,  on  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad,  50  miles 
W'.S.W'.  of  Portsmouth. 

NEWTON,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Indiana,  border- 
ing on  Illinois,  has  an  area  of  about  420  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kankakee  River,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Iroquois  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  le\ el. 
The  Toledo  Logansport  and  Burlington  Railroad  passes 
through  the  county.  Pop.  2360. 

NEWTON,  a village  of  Allen  co.,  Ohio,  about  16  miles 
S.E.  of  Lima. 

NE’WTON,  a township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  529. 

NEW'TON,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  138. 

NEW'TON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad,  35  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Des  Moines.  It  contains  a iarge  court-house,  1 national 
bank,  5 churches,  2 newspaper  offices,  3 public  schools,  and 
3 hotels.  A mine  or  bed  of  coal  has  been  opened  about  2 
miles  from  Newton.  Pop.  in  1860,  1617  ; in  1865,  reported 
to  be  2000. 


NEW'TONIA, a post-village  of  Newtonco.,  Missouri,  about 
11  miles  E.  of  Neosho. 

NEWTONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio, 
about  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  ('incinuati. 

NEWTOW  N,  a township  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois.  Pt  p 


NEW'TOWN,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Missouri,  about 
50  miles  N.  by  W.  of  La  Clede. 

NEWTOWN,  a jiost-village  cf  Pottaw.attomie  co.,  Iowa, 
on  Nishnabatona  River,  about  37  miles  E.N.E.  of  Omaha 
City. 

NEWTOW'N,  a post-office  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California. 

NEW'TRIER,  a township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Pop.  912. 

NEW  ULM,  a post-village,  capital  of  Brown  co.,  Minne 
Bota,  situated  on  the  right  (S  W .)  bank  of  tl  e Miunesotn 
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River, 'about  24  miles  in  a direct  line  W.  of  Saint  Peter.  It 
has  a national  bank.  Pop.  of  New  Ulm  township,  635. 

NEW  VERNON,  a post-township  and  village  of  Mercer 
CO.,  Pennsylvania,  about  18  miles  S.  of  Meadville.  Pop. 
700. 

NEW  VIENNA,  a post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa 
about  25  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Dubuque. 

NEW  WAVERLY,  or  WAVERLY,  a post-village  of  Cass 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad,  8 miles  E. 
of  Logansport. 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  a post-town,  capital  of  British 
Columbia,  situated  on  Fraser  River,  about  10  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Victoria.  It  has  a bank,  a 
newspaper  office,  &c.  Pop.  estimated  at  1500. 

NEW  WINE,  or  NEW  WIEN,  a township  of  Dubuque  co., 
Iowa,  about  20  miles  W.  of  Dubuque.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lage of  New  Vienna  and  Dyersville.  Pop.  1595. 

NEW  YORK,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa,  about  50 
miles  S.W.  of  Oskaloosa. 

NEZ  PERC£.  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Idaho,  is 
partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Clearwater  River,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Lewis  Fork  or  Snake  River.  Tlie 
surface  in  some  parts  is  mountainous.  Gold  is  found  in  the 
E.  part.  Capital,  Lewiston.  Pop.  in  1864, 1403. 

N1  ANTIC,  a post-village  of  Niantic  Township,  Macon  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Great  Western  Railroad,  27  miles  E.  of 
Springfield. 

NICOLAUS,  a post-village  of  Sutter  co..  California,  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  17  miles  S.  of  Marysville.  It  has  several 
stores.  Pop.  in  1863.  about  200. 

NICOLLET,  nik'o-li',  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Minneso- 
ta, has  an  area  of  about  450  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  and  S.W.  by  the  Minnesota  River,  and  contains 
several  small  and  beautiful  lakes.  The  surface  is  undulating 
or  nearly  level ; the  soil  is  calcareous  and  very  fertile.  The 
prairies  of  this  county  are  much  more  extensive  than  the 
woodlands.  A limestone  resembling  marble  is  found  near 
St.  Peter's,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  3773. 

NICOLLET,  a post-township  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  tue  left  bank  of  the  Minnesota  River,  about  10  miles 
above  Mankato.  Pop.  300. 

NICOLLET,  a post-village  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minnesota,  in 
Nicollet  township,  near  the  Minnesota  River,about  12  miles 
S.W.  of  St.  Peter. 

NIDA  Y,  a village  of  Josephine  co.,  Oregon,  about  50  miles 
S.  of  Roseburg. 

NILES,  a township  of  Floyd  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  192. 

NIL  WOOD,  a post-village  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  29  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Springfield. 

NINEVEH,  a post-village  of  Adair  co.,  Missouri,  on  Cha- 
riton River,  about  36  miles  N N.E.  of  La  Clede. 

NININGER,  a post-township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  right  (S.)  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  3 
miles  W.  of  Hastings.  Pop.  469. 

NTOHRA'RA,  a river  of  Nebraska,  called  also  RUNNING 
WATER  RIVER,  or  L’EAU  QUI  COURT,  rises  among  the 
Black  Hills  in  Dakota,  and  flowing  eastward  through  the  N. 
part  of  Nebraska,  enters  the  Missouri  River  at  Niobrara 
near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  L’Eau  Qiii  Court  county.  Its 
whole  length  is  estimated  at  450  or  500  miles. 

NIOBRARA,  or  NIOBRARAH,  a post-village  of  L’Eau  Qui 
Court  CO.,  Nebraska,  on  the  Missouri  River  at  the  mouth  of 
the  L’Eau  Qui  Court. 

NIOGA,  Illinois.  See  Neoga. 

NIPOMA,  or  NAPOMA,  a village  of  San  Luis  Obispo  co., 
California,  about  18  miles  S.  by  E.  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 

NISQUALLY,  or  NESQUALLY,  a post-village  of  Pierce 
CO.,  Washington  Territory,  on  Puget  Sound,  ne.ar  the  Nis- 
qually  River  9 miles  S.  of  Steilacoom. 

NISQUALLY  RIVER.  See  Nesqually, page  1285. 

NIVEN,  a post-village  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  14  miles  S.  of  Montrose. 

NIXON,  a township  of  Dewitt  co..  Illinois.  Pop.  337. 

NOBLE,  or  NOBLES,  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
Minnesota,  bordering  on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  720  square 
miles.  It  contains  several  lakes  which  are  sources  of  the 
West  Fork  of  the  Des  Moines  River.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level.  'I'his  county  is  not  noticed  in  the  census  of  1860. 

NOBLE,  a township  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  826. 

NOB  IF,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1655. 

NOBLE,  a post-village  and  town-^liip  of  Richland  co., 
Illinois  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  38  miles  W. 
of  '’bicennes 

NOBLETON.  a village  of  Newton  co.,  Missouri,  5 or  6 
miles  E.  of  Neosh  '. 

NOBLEVILLE,  a village  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana,  about  24 
miles  N.W.  of  Fort  Wayne, 

NODAWAY,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  184. 

NODAWAY,  a township  of  Page  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1373. 

NODAWAY,  a township  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  181. 

NOKOMIS,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Te-re  Haute  Railroad,  27  miles  E. 
N.E.  of  Litchfield. 

NOLIN.  or  NOLENSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co., 
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Kentucky,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  68 
miles  S.  of  Louisville. 

NORA,  a post-office  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

NORA  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Floyd  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Shell  Rock  River,  about  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Charles  City. 

NORMA,  a post-village  of  Webster  co.,  Missouri,  about 
32  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

NORMAL,  a post-village  of  McLean  co..  Illinois,  situated 
in  Normal  township  on  the  Central  Railroad,  2 miles  N.  of 
Bloomington  and  61  miles  N E.  of  Springfield.  The  Chicago 
Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  here  intersects  the  above- 
named  road.  This  place  is  the  seat  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  a large  and  prosperous  institution 
which  is  attended  by  about  450  students.  The  building  is 
stated  to  have  cost  $200,0  0.  The  University  also  has  an 
endowment  of  $200,000.  Normal  contains  1 or  2 churches. 
Pop.  almut  800.  The  population  of  the  township  in  1860 
was  s4t. 

NORMAN,  township  of  Grundy  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  363. 

NORMANDA,  or  NORMANDY,  a post-village  of  Tipton 
CO.,  Indiana,  about 40  miles  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

NORMANDY,  a post-village  of  Bedford  co.,  Tennessee, on 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  62  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Nashville. 

NORMANDY,  a post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri, 
about  10  miles  N.W.  of  St  Louis. 

NORRIS,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Lewiston  Branch  Railroad,  33  miles  S.E  of  Galesburg. 

NORTH,  a township  of  Iloone  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  369. 

NORTH,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
992. 

NORTH  ACTON,  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Maine,  on  a 
small  lake  about  38  miles  W.  of  Bortland.  It  has  2 mills. 

NORTH  ALMOND,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co..  New 
York,  about  20  miles  N.E.  of  Belmont. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a township  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  633. 

NORTH  APPLE  CREEK,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Illi- 
nois. I ’op.  604. 

NORTH  AUBURN,  a post-village  of  Androscoggin  co., 
Maine,  on  or  near  Wilson  Pond,  about  5 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Auburn. 

NORTH  BELGRADE,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co., 
Maine,  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  about  15  miles  N. 
of  Augusta,  and  1 mile  E.  of  the  Great  Pond. 

NORTH  BEND,  a post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Indiana,  on 
Tippecanoe  River,  about  35  miles  N.N.W.  of  Logansport. 

NORTH  BEND,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co„  Wisconsin, 
on  Black  River,  about  22  miles  N.  by  E.  of  La  Crosse. 

NORTH  BEND,  a post-office  of  Dodge  co.,  Nebraska, 
about  16  miles  W.  of  Fontenelle. 

NORTH  BEND,  a post-village  of  San  Pete  co.,  Utah,  22 
miles  N.N.E.  of  .Manti. 

NORTH  BLOOMFIELD,  a post-village  of  Nevada  co., 
California,  near  the  South  Yuba  River,  12  miles  N.E.  of* 
Nevada.  Pop.  estimated  at  400.  ^ 

NORTH  BRANCH,  a post  township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michi- 
gan, about  62  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  240. 

NORTH  BRIDGETON,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Maine,  on  Long  Pond,  about  44  nules  N.W.  of  Portland. 

NORTH  BROWNSVILLE,  Michigan.  See  Brownsville, 
Kent  county. 

NORTH  CARMEL,  a post-village  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
about  14  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Bangor. 

NORTH  CLAYTON,  a post-village  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  southwest  Branch  of  the  Miami  River,  about  9 miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Piqua. 

NORTH  COLLINS,  a township  of  Erie  co..  New  York, 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  1948. 

NORTH  COLUMBIA,  a post-village  of  Nevada  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 9 miles  N.  of  Nevada.  It  has  several  stores. 

NORTH  DORSET,  a post-village  of  Bennington  co.,  Ver- 
mont, on  the  Western  Vermont  Railroad,  22  miles  S.  of 
Rutland. 

NORTH  EAU  CLAIRE,  a township  of  Eau  Claire  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  N.  side  of  Eau  Claire  River.  Pop.  308. 

NORTIIFIELD,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Maine. 
Pop.  262. 

NORT'IIFIELD,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Jackson 
CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  81. 

NORTHFIELD,  a thriving  post-village  and  township  of 
Rice  CO..  Minnesota.  The  village  is  on  both  sides  of  the 
Cannon  River,  and  on  the  Minnesota  Central  Railroad,  about 
14  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Faribault,  and  37  miles  S.  of  St.  Paul. 
A large  forest  bounds  it  on  the  W.  and  a rich  prairie  on  the 
other  sides.  It  has  3 Protestant  churches,!  large  flouring 
mill  moved  by  water-power,  1 saM'^-mill,  1 foundry  with 
machine  shop,  and  numerous  stores.  Founded  in  1850. 
Total  population  in  1860,  867 ; pop.  of  the  village  in  1865, 
about  800. 

NORTH  FORK,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
584. 

NORTH  FORK,  a village  of  Trinity  co..  California,  on  or 
near  the  Trinity  River,  13  miles  W.  of  Weaverville.  Hera 
is  Trinity  post-office. 
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VORTH  GALVESTON,  a post-village  of  Kosciusko  co., 
Indiana,  about  8 miles  N.W.  of  Warsaw. 

NORTH  GARDEN,  a post-village  of  Albemarle  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  11  miles  S. 
W.  of  Charlottesville. 

NORTH  GREENBUSH,  a township  of  Rensselaer  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  4 miles  below  Troy.  Pop. 
2170. 

NORTHINGTON,  a post-village  of  Harnett  co.,  North 
Carolina,  about  33  miles  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

NORTH  JAY,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Androscoggin  Railroad,  about  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Farm- 
ington. 

NORTH  LESLIE,  a post-office  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan, 
about  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lansing. 

North  MONMOUTH,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co., 
Maine,  about  15  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Augusta,  and  1 mile  W.  of 
the  Maine  Central  Railroad. 

NORTH  LEWISBURG,  a post-village  of  Champaign  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  about 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Urbanna. 

NORTH  LIBERTY,  a post-village  of  St.  Joseph  co..  In- 
diana, about  15  miles  S.W.  of  South  Bend. 

NORTH  LIBERTY,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa, 
about  9 miles  N.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

NORTH  MUDDY,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
625. 

NORTH  OGDEN,  a post-village  of  Weber  co.,  Utah,  7 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Ogden  City. 

NORTH  PARK,  Colorado,  is  a large  tract  of  land  in  the 
N.E.  part  of  Summit  county,  surrounded  on  several  sides 
by  ranges  of  high  mountains.  It  is  drained  by  the  North 
Fork  of  tlie  Platte. 

NORTH  PENN,  a post-office  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

NORTH  PITTSTON,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co., 
Maine,  about  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Augusta. 

NORTHPORT,  a post-village  of  Leelenaw  co.,  Michigan, 
on  the  W.  sliore  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  about  3 miles  E. 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  28  miles  N.  of  Grand  Traverse 
City. 

NORTHPORT,  a post  village  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wisconsin 
on  the  Wolf  River,  60  miles  above  Oshkosh.  It  has  2 stores 
1 grist-mill,  2 warehouses,  &c.  Pop.  about  100. 

NORTH  SALEM,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Missouri, 
about  24  miles  N.  by  E.  of  La  Clede. 

NORTH  SALEM,  a precinct  of  Marion  co.,  Oregon.  Pop. 
625. 

NORTH  SAN  JUAN,  a post- village  of  Nevada  co.,  Cali- 
fornia situated  near  the  Middle  Yuba  River,  12  miles  N.W. 
of  Nevada  City.  It  contains  1 church,  2 schools,  1 news- 
paper office,  and  1 theatre.  The  Heuness  Pass  Turnpike 
passes  through  this  place.  Its  principal  resources  are  gold 
mines,  which  are  worked  by  the  hydraulic  process.  Grapes 
are  cultivated  here  for  wine  with  success.  Pop.  including 
Chinese,  about  1500. 

NORTH  SEARSMONT,  a post-village  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine, 
about  11  miles  W.  of  Belfast. 

NORTH  SEARSPORT,  a post-village  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine, 
8 or  9 miles.N.  by  E.  of  Belfast. 

NORTH  SEDGWICK,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
Maine,  on  or  near  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  about  20  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Ellsworth. 

NORTH  SHADE,  a post-township  of  Gratiot  co.,  Michi- 
gan, about  32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  413. 

NORTH  SIDNEY,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine, 
near  the  Kennebec  River,  about  14  miles  N. N.E.  of  Augusta. 

NORTH  STAR,  a post-township  of  Gratiot  co.,  Michigan, 
about  37  miles  N.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  400. 

NORTHUMBFRLAND, a township  of  Wyoming,  co., Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  836. 
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NORTH  UNION,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylv* 
nia.  Pop.  1749. 

NORTH  UNITY,  a post-village  of  Leelenaw  co.,  Michigan 
on  Lake  Michigan,  about  19  miles  N.W.  of  Grand  Traverse 
City. 

NORTH  VASSALBORO’,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co, 
Maine,  about  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Augusta,  and  2 miles  E.  of 
the  Kennebec  River. 

NdRTHVILLE,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Iowa,  ab' at 

12  miles  N.W.  of  New  Jefferson. 

NORTH  WATERFORD,  a post-village  of  Oxford  co.. 
Maine,  about  15  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Paris. 

NORTH  WAYNK,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine, 
about  16  miles  W N.W,  of  Augusta. 

NORTH  WINDHAM,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co, 
Maine,  near  the  E.  shore  of  Sebago  Lake,  about  17  miles 
N.W.  of  Portland. 

NORTH  WOOD,  a post-township  of  Worth  co.,Iowa,  about 
42  miles  N.W.  of  Charles  City.  Pop.  176. 

NORTH  YAM  HILL,  a post-village  of  Yam  Hill  co.,  Ore- 
gon, 7 miles  N.W.  of  Lafayette. 

NORTON,  a township  of  Muskegon  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.197. 

NORTON,  a township  of  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  251. 

NORTON,  or  MORTON,  a township  of  Tazewell  co.,  Illi- 
nois. Pop. 1187. 

NORTONSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Albemarle  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, about  30  miles  E.  of  Staunton. 

NORVAL,  or  NORVElyL,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
Michigan,  on  or  near  the  Jackson  Branch  Railroad,  about 
22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Adrian. 

NORWALK,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa,  about  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Des  Moines,  and  2 or  3 miles  S.  of  Racoon  River. 

NORWAY,  a post-village  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  about 

13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ottawa. 

NORWAY,  a township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  152 

NORWAY,  a township  of  Filimore  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.756. 

NORWAY,  a post-village  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
16  miles  E.  of  Faribault. 

NORWOOD,  a post-village  of  Stanley  co..  North  Carolina, 
near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Yadkin  River,  about  90  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

NORWOOD,  a village  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio,  about  10  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Kalida. 

NOTOM  A or  N ATOM  A,  a township  of  Sacramento  oo., 
California.  Pop.  654. 

NOTTINGHAM,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Kansas,  on 
the  Big  Blue  River,  about  16  miles  below  Marysville, 

NOVARRO  RIVER.  See  Navarro. 

NOVATO  POINT,  in  Marin  co.,  California,  on  the  Bay  of 
San  Pablo. 

NOYO  (no'yo)  RIVER,  California,  is  a small  stream  which 
rises  in  the  central  part  of  Mendocino  co.,  flows  northwest- 
ward, and  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

NOYO  RIVER,  a village  of  Mendocino  co.,  California,  on 
or  near  the  ocean,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Ukiah.  It  has  several 
stores. 

NUGENT’S  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  about 
50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

NUMA,  a post-office  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa,  about  40 
miles  S.W.  of  Ottumwa. 

NUNDA,  a township  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois,  on  Fox 
River.  Pop.  1321. 

NUNDA,  a post-township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minnesota,  bor- 
dering on  Iowa,  about  6 miles  S.W.  of  Albert  Lea.  Pop.  203. 

NUNDA  STATION,  a post-office  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois, 
in  Nunda  township  on  the  Fox  River  Valley  Railroad,  48 
miles  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

NUNICA,  a post-village  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan,  near 
Crockery  Creek,  and  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road, 22  miles  W.N.W.  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  10  miles  E.  of 
Lake  Michigan. 
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AK,  a township  of  Mills  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  412. 
OAKDALK,  a post-townsliip  of  Washington  co.,  Min- 
nesota, about  7 miles  E.  by  N.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  215. 

OAKDALE,  a post-village  of  Izard  co.,  Nebraska,  about 
76  miles  N.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

OAKFIELD,  a ])Ost-village  of  Perry  co..  Ohio,  about  24 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Zanesville. 

OAKFIELD,  a post-township  of  Kentco.,  Michigan,  about 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  1078. 

OAKFIELD,  a post-office  of  Audubon  co.,  Iowa,  4 or  5 
miles  S.W.  of  Exira. 

OAKFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fond  du  Lac 
co..  Wisconsin.  The  village  is  on  the  Cliicago  and  North- 
western Railioad,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Total 
population,  1146. 

OAKFIELD  CENTRE,  a post-A'illage  of  Fond  du  Lac  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  12 
miles  S.W.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

OAK  GLEN,  a poBt-village  and  township  of  Steele  co., 


Minnesota,  about  32  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  in 
1860,  9. 

OAK  GROVE,  a township  of  Benton  co.,Indiana.  Pop.1209. 

OAK  GROVE,  a township  of  Pierce  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  .VIissi.ssi|)pi  River,  4 miles  E.  of  Prescott.  Poj).  370. 

OAK  GROVE,  a post-village  in  Oak  Grove  township, 
Anoka  co.,  Minnesota,  on  Rum  River,  about  10  miles  N.  of 
Anoka.  Pop  of  the  township,  231. 

OAK  HARBOR,  a village  of  Island  co.,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. on  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  10  miles  N.K.  of  Conpeville. 

OAKLAND,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop.  919. 

OAKLAND,  a township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  522. 

OAKLAND,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  54  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Cumberland. 

OAKLAND,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  West  Virgioin 
about  28  miles  N.  of  Winchester. 
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OAKLAND,  a post-office  of  Chatham  co.,  North  Carolina, 
on  Deep  lliver.  about  38  miles  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

OAKLAND,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  about  16 
miles  S.  of  Xenia. 

OAKLAND,  a village  of  La  Clede  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Gasconade  River,  about  48  miles  S.W.  of  Rolla. 

OAKLAND,  a township  of  Schuyler  co.,  Illinois.  Pon. 
831. 

OAKLAND,  a post-office  or  village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa, 
about  20  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Dubuque. 

OAKLAND,  a township  of  l.ouisa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  432. 

O.'tKLAND,  a township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
132. 

OAKLAND,  a city  of  Alameda  co.,  California,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Hay  of  San  Francisco,  oppo- 
site the  metropolis,  which  is  7 miles  distant,  and  on  the  San 
Francisco  and  Alameda  Railroad.  It  contains  about  6 
churches,  an  institution,  called  the  College  of  California,  the 
Oakland  Seminary  for  Ladies,  and  a public  school.  One 
newspaper  is  published  here.  Large  quantities  of  raspber- 
ries are  raised  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1860,  1543 ; in  1864, 
about  2000. 

0.4 K LAND,  a post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Oregon,  on  Ca- 
lapooya  Creek,  18  miles  N.  of  Roseburg.  It  contains  a 
floiiring-mill,  and  has  some  trade. 

OAKLAND,  a j)recinct  of  Douglas  co.,  Oregon,  contains 
the  vill.age  of  Oakland.  Pop.  357. 

OAKLAND,  a post-village,  capital  of  Sawamish  co.,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  on  an  inlet  of  Puget  Sound,  25 miles  N.W. 
of  Olympia.  It  has  1 or  2 stores. 

OAKLEY,  a post-office  of  Macon  co.,  Illinois,  and  a sta- 
tion on  the  Great  Western  Raih'oad,  9 or  10  miles  E.  of 
Decatur. 

OAK  POINT,  a post-village  of  Cowlitz  co.,  IVashington 
Territory,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  about 
75  miles  S.  of  Olympia. 

OAK  STATION,  a post-office  of  Knox  co..  Indiana,  on  the 
railroad  which  connects  Vincennes  with  Terre  Haute,  15 
miles  N.  of  the  former. 

OAKVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Live  Oak  co.,  Texas, 
situated  on  the  Nueces  River,  about  88  miles  S.  by  E.  of  San 
Antonio. 

OCEAN.A,  a post-village  of  Wyoming  co..  West  Virginia, 
about  58  miles  S.  of  Charleston. 

OCEANA,  a township  of  Muskegon  co..  Michigan,  on  Lake 
Michigati.  Pop.  214. 

OCEAN  PORT,  a post-village  of  Monmouth  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, on  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  tlie  Long  Branch 
Junction  Railroad,  3 miles  IV.  of  Long  Branch. 

OCLOLA,  Pennsylvania  See  Osceola. 

OCEOLA,  or  OSCEOLA,  a post-village  of  St.  Joseph  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  St.  Joseph’s  River,  and  on  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad,  8 or  9 miles  E.  of  South  Bend. 

OCEOLA,  Iowa.  See  Osceola. 

OCEOLA,  or  OSCEOLA,  a ijost-township  of  Fond  du  Lac 
co.,  Wisconsin,  about  12  miles  S.E.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Pop.  881. 

OCONEE  STATION,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  22  miles  N.  of  Vandalia. 

OCONTO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Oconto  co.,  Wisconsin, 
is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  2 miles  from  its 
entrance  into  Green  Bay,  and  30  miles  N.  by  E.  of  the  city 
of  Green  Bay.  It  contains  a court-house,  a jail,  2 churches, 
2 newspai)er  offices,  9 stores.  2 graded  schools,  and  4 large 
steam  saw-mills.  The  manufact\ire  of  pine  lumber  is  the 
principal  business  of  the  place.  It  is  stated  that  about  100 
million  feet  of  lumber  is  shipped  here  annually.  Pop.  about 
800. 

OCONTO,  a towmship  of  Oconto  co.,  Wisconsin,  contains 
the  village  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  in  1860,  887. 

OCOYA,  a post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  23  miles  N.E.  of 
Bloomington. 

ODELL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Livingston  co , 
Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  45 
miles  S.W.  of  Joliet.  Pop.  318. 

ODES'SA,  a |)OSt-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Upper  Iowa  River,  and  on  the  S.  boundary  of  the  state, 
about  11  miles  S.  of  Preston. 

ODIN,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Illinois,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  with  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  (Chicago  Branch),  65  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis, 
and  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Centralia. 

O’FALLON,  a post-office  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Missouri,  and 
a station  on  the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  34  miles  W.N.W. 
of  St.  Louis. 

O’  FALLON  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois, 
and  a station  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  18  miles 
E.  of  St.  Louis. 

OGDEN,  a post-office  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  about  15  miles 
S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

OGDEN,  a post-village  of  Riley  co.,  Kansas,  on  the  left 
(N.)  bank  of  the  Kansas  River,  about  12  miles  S.W.  of  Man- 
hattan. 

OGDEN  CITY,  a post-town,  capital  of  Weber  co.,  Utah, 
• tuate'd  on  Weber  River,  40  miles  N.  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
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near  the  W.  base  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  It  contains 
several  schools  and  stores.  Pop.  in  1860,  1464. 

dGDENSBUHG,  a post-village  of  Sussex  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  10  miles  E.  by  N of  Newton. 

OGDENSBURG,  a post-village  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  45  miles  N.W.  of  Oshkosh. 

OiiDENSHURG,  a village  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota,  or 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  13  miles  above  Winona. 

OGLE  STATION,  a post-office  of  Lee  co  , Illinois,  on  the 
railroad  which  connects  Chicago  with  Dixon,  15  miles  E,  ol 
Dixon. 

OHIO,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Pop.  1110. 

OHIO,  a township  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  adjoining  Rockport.  Pop.  2639. 

OHIO,  a post-township  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois,  about  10 
miles  N.  of  Princeton.  Pop.  1078. 

OHIO,  a post-township  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa,  about  30 
miles  S.kw.  of  Dcs  Moines.  Pop.  476. 

OHIO,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  561. 

OHIO  CITY,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Kansas,  35 
miles  S.  of  Lawrence.  It  has  2 hotels,  and  abotit  12  dwelling 
houses. 

OIL,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  922. 

OIL  CITY,  a post-town  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Alleghany  River,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek. 
8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Franklin,  and  36  miles  S.E.  of  Meadville. 
It  is  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Franklin  Branch  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Railroad,  and  may  be  denominated  the 
capital  or  principal  market  of  the  Venango  County  Oil 
Region.  Immense  quantities  of  oil  procured  in  this  vici- 
nity are  shipped  here  by  steamboats  whicli  ply  regularly 
between  this  town  and  Pittsburg.  It  contains  4 churches, 
1 national  bank,  2 other  banks,  8 or  more  oil  refineries,  12 
hotels,  several  commission  warehouses,  7 dry-goods  stores,  4 
drug-stores,  3 lumber-yards,  and  2 machine-shoi)s.  Here 
are  several  oil-wells,  one  of  which,  it  is  stated,  has  been 
flowing  since  October,  1861.  The  growth  of  Oil  City  has 
been  remarkably  rapid.  Before  1860  the  place  contained 
only  a store  and  1 or  2 taverns.  It  was  incorpoz-ated  a l)o- 
rough  in  1862.  Pop.  in  1865  estiizzated  at  12,000. 

OIL  REGIONS. — The  attention  of  the  public  has  within 
a few  years  been  particzilarly  excited  by  the  discovery  of 
certain  tracts  of  land,  the  underlying  sti'ata  of  which  con- 
tain more  or  less  extensive  deposits  of  oil,  generally  known 
as  Petroleum.  The  greater  part  of  these  deposits  lie  at  a 
depth  vai-ying  from  300  to  1200  feet.  The  districts  in  tlie 
United  Stiites  known  as  containing  oil,  are  the  folloM’ing: 

1.  The  oil  region  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  jzrinci- 
pally  contaiized  in  Venango,  Crawford,  Clarion,  and  Warren 
counties.  'I'his,  froni  Veziango  cozznty  being  the  great  cen- 
tre, is  often  called  the  Venango  County  Oil  Region.  The 
fii'st  discoveries  of  oil  in  this  region  wei’e  made  on  Oil 
Creek,  whicli  flows  through  the  most  productive  portion  of 
the  oil  region.  This  stream  rises  on  the  northern  boi-der  of 
Ci-awfoi-d  county,  and  running  in  a soutlierly  direction, 
enters  the  Allegliany  River  near  the  centi’e  of  Venango. 
All  aiong  that  part  of  its  course  which  is  included  in  Ve- 
nango county,  a distance  of  about  20  miles,  oil  wells  are 
abundant,  and  all  the  tribzitaries  of  Oil  Ci’eek  abound  in 
oil.  The  section  on  French  Creek,  which  entez’s  the  Alle- 
ghany River  in  Veziango  county,  and  its  tributai-y.  Sugar 
Creek,  is  now  attz’acting  much  attention.  Just  below  the 
entrance  of  Oil  Creek  into  the  Alleghany  River  is  Oil  Citjq 
a thi'iving  town  which  may  be  said  to  owe  its  existezice  to 
the  discovery  of  oil  izi  this  I’egiozi,  of  which  it  is  the  great 
shipping  point.  See  Oil  City. 

2.  Oil  has  also  been  discovered  in  considerableabundance 
in  the  southwest  part  of  Pezinsylvania  in  Fayette  and 
Green  counties.  This  sectiozi  of  the  st.ate  has  as  yet  been 
but  imperfectly  explored.  There  ;s  indeed  reason  to  believe 
that  oil  will  be  found  In  many  other  parts  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

3.  The  Western  Virginia  Oil  Region.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  oil  region  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvaziia  may 
be  found  to  be  continuous  with  that  of  West  irgiziia.  In- 
dications of  oil  are  said  to  luive  been  found  in  the  Panhandle 
and  other  places  South  of  the  Pennsylvania  line;  but  the 
great  oil  territory  of  West  Virginia  lies  on  the  little  Kazia- 
wha  and  Hughes  River  and  their  numerous  affluents  in  Plea- 
sants, Ritchie,  Wirt,  and  tVood  cotznties.  This  oil  region  is 
but  very  imperfectly  exploied,  although  the  existezice  of 
oil  in  this  vicinity  has  been  kziown  for  more  than  50  years. 
There  is  reason  to  belmve  that  it  will  be-found  not  inferior 
in  productiveness  to  any  other  oil  terz-itoi-y  thiit  has  yet 
been  discovered.  The  oil  found  in  tVest  Virginia  is  of  a 
sujierior  quality.  Most  of  the  shallow  wells  yield  a lubi'i 
eating  oil  very  heavy  and  of  great  value. 

4.  There  is  also  an  oil  region  in  the  Southern  part  of 
Ohio  ajiparently  contizuiou-s  with  the  M’est  Virginia  oil 
tract,  embracing  Washington,  Meigs,  Athezis,  Morgan,  and 
Noble  counties,  of  the  trade  of  which  Marietta  is  the  great 
centre. 

Many  other  oil  teiritories  are  found  in  different  parts  ol 
the  United  States;  among  these  we  mav  mention  pariicu* 
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nrlt  ill  Eastern  Ohio,  on  the  Mahoning  and  the  Big  and  j 
Bo.iver  Rivers,  and  the  Cumbei'land  River  district  in 
tne  i>outh  part  of  Kentucky,  extending  into  Tennessee,  the 
Vanceuiirg  district  in  Lewis  county,  Kentucky,  opposite  to 
Adiiivis  and  Scioto  counties  in  Ohio,  and  the  Green  River 
listrict  in  McLean  county,  in  the  W.  part  of  Kentucky. 
Che  oil  tract  iu  the  Big  Sandy  River,  on  the  K.  border  of 
the  state,  appears  to  bo  a continuation  of  the  oil  region  of 
West  Virginia.  A statement  of  exports  of  I’etroleum  for 
the  last  2 or  3 years  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  the 
Uni'I’ki)  S'I'Ates,  page  1993.  (For  a more  particular  account 
of  the  various  oil  regions  in  the  United  States,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a little  work  by  J.  H.  A.  Bone,  Esq.,  entitled 
“Petroleum  and  Petroleum  Wells,”  Philadelphia,  1865.) 

OKAMAN,  a post-village  of  Waseca  co.,  Minnesota,  on  a 
Bmall  lake,  18  or  20  miles  E.  of  Mankato. 

OKANAGON  or  OKINAGAN  RIVER,  rise.s  in  British 
Columbia,  flows  southward  through  Stevens,  co.,  Washing- 
ton Territory,  and  enters  the  Columbia  River  about  lat.  48° 
o'  N.,  Ion.  119°  55'  W. 

OKAW,  Douglas  co.,  Illinois,  a station  on  the  Central 
Iliiilroad,  15  miles  N.  of  Mattoon. 

OKAW,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  160. 

OK  A\F  SOUTH,  a township  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  902. 
OKE.\NA,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  about  14 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Hamilton. 

OKEMOS,  a post-village  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan, on  the 
Red  Cedar  River,  7 miles  E.  of  Lansing. 

OLA,  a post-office  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa,  about  48  miles  N.  of 
Oskaloosa. 

OLA'TIIE,  o-l.Vthe,  a post-village,  capital  of  Johnson  co.. 
Kansas,  about  22  miles  S.W'.  of  Kansas  City,  and  about  33 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Leavenworth.  It  is  situated  in  an  exten- 
si\  e prairie. 

OLDENBURG,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana, 
about  13  miles  S.W.  of  Brookville. 

OLDHAM,  a post-village  of  Crittenden  co.,  Arkansas,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  IS  mile.s  above  Memphis. 

OLD  LYCOMING,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  1041. 

OLDTOIVN,  a township  of  IMcLean  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  663. 
OLEAN',  a village  of  Todd  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Mississipjii  River,  5 or  6 miles  below  Little  Falls. 

OLEMA,  a post-village  of  Marin  co..  California,  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  Olema  Creek.  \ miles  from  the  head  of 
Tornales  Bay,  and  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  San  Rafael.  It  has  2 
hotels,  1 store,  and  1 school.  Pop.  about  250. 

OLENA,  ii  post-village  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  about  8 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Norwalk. 

OLENA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Henderson  co., 
Illinois,  about  8 miles  E.  by  S.  of  Burlington,  Iowa.  Pop. 
of  the  village  104. 

OLIO,  a township  of 'Woodford  co.,  Illinois,  about  20  miles 
E.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  1379. 

OLIO,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Iowa,  about  10  miles 
S.E.  of  Afton. 

OLIVE,  a post-village  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio,  about  26  miles 
N.  of  Marietta. 

OLIVE,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  627. 
OLIV'E,  a township  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  315. 
OLIVE,  a township  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1446. 

OLIVE,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  786. 

OLIVE  CITY,  a mining-village  of  Yuma  co.,  Arizona,  on 
the  Colorado  River,  about  150  miles  W.S.W.  of  Prescott. 
OLIVER,  a township  of  Adam.s  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1060. 
OLMSTEAD,  a comity  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Minnesota,  has 
an  area  of  about  650  square  miles.  It  is  drained  liy  the 
Zumlno,  Root  and  Minneska  Rivers.  The  surface  is  undu- 
laling,  or  nearly  level:  the  soil  is  based  on  sedimentary 
rocks,  and  is  highly  jiroductive.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
prairies  of  this  county  are  equal  in  extent  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  area.  Tlie  margins  of  the  streams  are  over- 
grown with  deciduous  trees.  Wheat  is  the  chief  article  of 
export  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  IVinona  and  St. 
Peter  Itailroad.  Capital,  Roche.ste.r.  Pop.  9524. 

OL.MSTEAI>,  a post-otlice  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa,  about  44 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Council  bluffs. 

OLV.VIPl  A,  a post-town,  capital  of  Washington  Territory, 
and  county-.'icat  of  Thurston  co.,  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  head  of  steam-navigation  on  Puget  Sound,  about  150 
miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  contains  a stale-hou.se,  a 
territorial  library,  3 churche.s,  and  a Ma.sonic  hall.  1 hree 
newspapers  are  pnbli.-ihed  here.  The  residents  are  mostly 
engageii  in  tlie  lumber  business  and  in  trade.  The  climate 
in  the  summer  is  delightful.  The  winter  is  a rainy  season 
of  about  five  months  in  duration.  Oysters  and  fish  abound 
iu  the  vicinity.  Pop  about  350. 

OIW.VIFUS,  a iiost-office  of  Overton  co.,  Tennessee,  on 
Ohey's  River,  .about  100  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Nasliville. 

O.SlADI,  a post-township  of  Dakota  co.,  Nebraska,  on  the 
Missouri  Kiver,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Sioux  City.  Here  was 
a village  of  several  hundred  inhaldtants,  which  was  nearlj' 
destroyed  bv  a flood,  whicli  caused  the  bank  to  cave  in,  in 
1862.  Pop.'in  I860,  46. 


OMAHA,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Missouri,  aboutTfi 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

OMAHA,  a township  of  Cuming  co.,  Nebraska.  Pop.  35. 
OMAHA,  6'ma-haw',  or  OMAHA  CITY,  the  capital  of  Ne- 
braska, and  seat" of  justice  for  Douglas  co.,  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Missouri,  opposite  the  town  of 
Council  Bluffs,  18  miles  by  land  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte,  125  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Des  Moines,  and  150  miles  by 
land,  or  about  250  miles  by  the  river  above  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri. Lat.  41°  16'  N. ; Ion.  about  96°  W.  The  site  is  a pla- 
teau, or  undulating  ground,  between  the  river  and  the  bluffs, 
which  rise  by  gentle  slopes,  and  the  summits  of  which  com- 
mand a beautiful  view  of  the  wide  and  undulating  prairie. 
The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  well 
paved  with  stone  and  brick.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  capital,  the  court-house,  and  10  churches.  The  city 
contains  3 banks,  3 newspaper  offices,  a female  seminary, 
called  Brownell  I lall,  and  a number  of  other  schools.  The 
principal  business  of  the  people  of  Omaha  is  the  sale  and 
transportation  of  goods  to  the  plains,  mines  and  forts  of  the 
far  \\  est.  A great  number  of  emigrants  from  the  East  cross 
the  river  here,  and  procure  their  outfit.  The  Missouri  is 
navigable  for  large  steamboats  above  and  below  this  place. 
It  is  the  E.  terminus  of  a great  military  road,  extending 
to  Fort  Kearne.v,  and  of  a branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
(unfinished).  The  name  of  Omaha  is  derived  from  a tribe 
of  Indians.  Limestone  of  good  quality  is  found  in  the  vici- 
nity. The  gi  owth  of  Omaha  has  been  rapid.  Pop.  in  1860, 
1883:  in  1865,  about  4.500. 

OMAR,  a village  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio,  18  miles  E.  of  Tiffin. 
OME'GA,  a post-village  of  Nevada  co.,  California,  20  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Nevada  City.  Pop.  said  to  be  200. 

OMRO,  or  OMKI,  a post-village  of  Omro  township,  'Win- 
nebago co.,  Wisconsin,  situated  on  Fox  River,  11  miles  W. 
of  Oshkosh,  and  32  miles  N.of  Waupun,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railroad.  It  contains  3 churches,  and  several 
mills.  One  newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  about  1400; 
population  of  Omro  township,  in  1860,  2012. 

ON'ALAS'KA,  a post-village  of  La  Crosse  co.,  'Wisconsin, 
on  Black  River,  6 or  7 miles  N.  of  La  Crosse.  It  contains  3 
steam  saw-mills,  and  about  8 stores. 

ON  ALASKA,  a township  of  La  Crosse  co.,  Wi.^consin.  Its 
S.  line  is  al)out  8 miles  N.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  840. 

ONARGA,  or  ON  ARGO,  a post-village  of  Iroquois  co.,  Il- 
linois, on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  86  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Chicago.  It  contains  3 churches  and  a seminary  under 
the  direction  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  has  about  150 
students.  Onarga  is  surrounded  by  rich  prairie  farms,  of 
which  corn  (maize)  is  the  staple  product.  Pop. about  1000; 
population  of  Onarga  townshij),  1423. 

ON'AW'A,  a post-village,  cajiital  of  Manona  co.,  Iowa, 
about  7 miles  E.  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  55  miles  N.  of 
Council  Bluffs.  It  is  on  the  route  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  and 
Missouri  River  Railroad. 

ONEIDA,  a village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Tuscara- 
was Branch  Railroad,  about  16  miles  S.E.  of  Canton. 

ONEIDA,  a post-township  of  Eaton  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Grand  River,  10  miles  W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  1382. 

ONEIDA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  12  mile» 
N.E.  of  Galesbur.r.  It  contains  3 churches,  1 large  brick 
graded  school-house,  and  numerous  stores  and  warehouses. 
Grain  and  stock  are  shipped  here.  Pop.  estimated  at  1500. 
ONEIDA,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  546. 
ONE'KA,  a village  of  W'ashington  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
20  n)iles  N.N.E.  of  Saint  Paul. 

ONEOTA,  a post-village  and  township  of  St.  Louis  co., 
Minnesota,  on  the  St.  Louis  River,  near  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Superior,  about  5 miles  S.W.  of  Du  Luth.  Pop.  161. 

ONION  \ ALLEY,  a post-village  of  Plumas  co.,  California, 
near  the  Middle  Fork  of  Feather  River,  17  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Quincy. 

ONISBO,  a post-village  of  Sacramento  co.,  California,  18 
miles  S.  of  Sacramento. 

ONONDAGA,  a post-townsliip  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan, 
about  17  miles  S.  of  Lansing,  is  intersected  by  Grand  River. 
Pop  1188. 

ONONWA,  a post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa,  on  a rail- 
road, 12  miles  S.W.  of  Muscatine. 

ONTARIO,  a post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  near  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  about  8 miles  W.  of 
Mansfield. 

ONTARIO,  a post-village  of  Lagrange  co.,  Indiana,  on 
Pigeon  River,  about  32  miles  E.  of  Elkhart. 

ONTARIO,  a post-township  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  contains) 
tlie  villages  of  Ont.ario  and  Oxian.x,  which  see.  Pop.  1467. 

ONTAitlO.  a post-village  in  the  above  townshij),  iibout  45 
milt's  N.W.  of  Peoria,  and  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Galesburg.  It 
has  2 churches. 

ONTARIO,  a post-office  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin. 
ONTARIO,  a jiost-otlice  of  Nenniha  co.,  Kansfis. 
ONl'EI-AUNEE,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
Poj).  1398, 

ONTONAGON,  a township  of  Ontonagon  co.,  Michigaa 
contains  the  village  of  same  name.  Pop.  1188 
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ONTONJ/GON,  on'ton-au'gon,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Ontonagon  co.,  Michigan,  is  situated  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  its  own  name,  about  45 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Houghton.  It  contains  4 churches,  1 fine 
public  school  building,  1 large  hotel,  1 newspaper  office,  and 
a copper-smelting  furnace.  It  is  the  shipping-point  for  the 
copper  mines  of  the  Ontonagon  district.  It  is  stilted  that 
the  receipts  of  freight  here  in  1864  were  over  10,000  tons. 
Pop.  in  1865,  about  1000. 

OOLTAWAH,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Tennessee; on 
the  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  Ilailroad,  15  miles  N.E.  of 
Ihattiinooga. 

OPHIR,  a township  of  Butte  co.,  California.  Pop.  035. 

OPHIff,  a post-village  of  Washoe  co.,  Nevada,  is  situated 
high  in  a mountainous  region,  3 miles  S.  of  Washoe  City,  and 
about  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Carson  City.  Here  is  a rich  mine 
of  one  of  the  precious  metals,  and  a large  quartz-mill  w hich 
crushes  40  tons  of  rock  in  a day.  Pop.  in  1864,  estimated  at 
600. 

OPIlIRVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Placer  co.,  Califor- 
nia, 3 miles  W.  of  Auburn. 

ORAN,  a post-village  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana,  about  6 
miles  N.V\\  of  Warsaw. 

OR.4N,  a post-township  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa,  about  20 
miles  N.E.  of  Waterloo.  Pop.  401. 

ORANGE,  a post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  11  miles  N of  Wilkesbarre. 

ORANGE,  a village  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio,  near  the  Cha- 
grin River,  about  18  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Cleveland. 

ORANGE,  a village  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Cleve- 
land and  Columbus  Railroad,  14  miles  N.  of  Columbus. 

ORANGE,  a post-township  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan,  about 
27  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  801. 

ORANGE,  a post-township  of  Fayette  co.,  Indiana,  about 
25  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

ORANGE,  a tow  nsliip  of  Clark  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  710. 

ORANGE,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  876. 

ORANGE,  a village  of  Benton  co.,  Missouri,  about  70 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

ORANGE,  a township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  301. 

ORANGE,  a post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  about  18 
miles  N.of  Davenport.  Pop.  354. 

ORANGE,  a township  of  Guthrie  co.,  low'a.  Pop.  101. 

ORANGE,  a post-village  in  Orange  township,  Juneau  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Railroad,  11 
miles  N.W.  of  Mauston,  and  57  miles  E.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop. 
of  the  township,  233. 

ORANGEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio, 
about  70  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Cleveland. 

ORCUTT,  a township  of  Grundy  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  56. 

OREGON,  a post-village  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York, 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Dunkirk.  ' 

OREGON,  a town.ship  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
863. 

OREGON,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  about  24 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Dayton. 

OREGON,  a post-township  of  Clarke  co.,  Indiana,  about 
20  miles  S.W.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1253. 

OREGON,  a township  of  Stark  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  392. 

OREGON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Holt  co.,  Missouri, 
situated  about  25  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Joseph,  6 miles  N.E.  of 
Iowa  Point,  Kansas,  and  about  4 miles  from  the  Missouri 
River  Pop.  of  Oregon  township,  720. 

OREGON,  a township  of  Washington  co..  Iowa.  Pop.  737. 

OREGON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dane  co.,  Wis- 
consin. The  village  is  on  the  Beloit  and  Madison  Railroad, 
11  miles  S.  of  Madison.  Total  population,  1259. 

OREGON,  a township  of  Butte  co.,  California.  Pop.  1389. 

OREGON  HOUSE,  a post-village  of  Yuba  co.,  California, 
23  miles  N.E.  of  Marysville. 

CRFORD,  or  ORFORDVILLE,  a post-vill.age  of  Rock  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  railroad  which  connects  Janesville  with 
Monroe,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  former. 

ORIHULA,  or  ORIBULA,  a towuiship  forming  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  Winnebago  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Wolf  River. 
Pop.  233. 

ORION,  a post-township  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan,  6 miles 
N.  of  Pontiac,  contains  the  village  of  Bangor.  Pop.  1292. 

ORION,  a townsliip  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  823. 

ORI'ON,  a township  of  Olmstead  co.,  Minnesota,  12  miles 
S.E.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  276. 

ORION,  a township  of  Steele  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  291. 

ORKNEY  SPRINGS,  a post-office  or  village  of  Shenan- 
doah CO.,  Virginia. 

ORLAND,  a post-towmship  of  Cdok  co.,  Illinois,  about  20 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  1049. 

ORLANDO,  a village  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa,  about  5 miles 
W.  of  Corydon. 

ORLANDO,  a post-village  of  Sherburne  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  left(N.)  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  40  miles  by 
land  N.W.  of  St.  Paul.  j 

ORLEANS,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland, 
near  the  Potomac  River,  about  24  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Cum- 
berland. 

ORLE.ANS,  a post-village  and  township  of  Orange  co.,  In- 
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diana.  The  village  is  on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and 
Chicago  Railroad,  15  miles  S.  of  Bedford.  Pop.  of  township, 
1799. 

ORLEANS,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois,  ^n  the 
Great  Western  Railroad,  8 miles  E.  of  Jacksonville. 

ORLEANS,  a post-office  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa,  about  13 
miles  W.  of  Bloomfield. 

ORLEANS,  a township  of  AVinneshiek  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  417. 

ORLEANS,  a post- village  of  Lyon  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
Neosho  River,  about  60  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tojieka. 

ORLEANS,  or  ORLEANS  BAR,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Klamath  co.,  California,  on  the  Klamath  River,  about  60 
miles  S.W.  of  Yreka,  and  60  miles  N.E.  of  Eureka.  It  is 
situated  in  a rugged  and  mountainous  country,  and  has  gold 
mines.  Pop.  in  1860,  174. 

ORLEANS,  a small  village  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon,  on  the 
AVillamette  River,  about  11  miles  S.AV.  of  Albany. 

ORMSBY,  a county  in  the  S.W.  jiart  of  Nevada,  has  an 
area  of  about  240  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Lake  Tahoe,  and  intersected  by  Carson  River,  which  affords 
durable  water-power.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  forming 
part  of  the  E.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Gold  and  silver 
mines  have  been  opened  in  this  county,  and  mining  is  the 
chief  business  of  the  inhabitants.  Pine  forests  grow  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  from  which  a large  quantity  of  lumber  is 
procured.  Granite  and  limestone  are  abundant  in  this 
county,  which  also  contains  copjier  and  iron.  Capital,  Car- 
son  City. 

ORO,  a township  of  Butte  co.,  California.  Pop.  641. 

ORO  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lake  co.,  Colorado, 
is  situated  on  or  near  the  Arkansas  River,  and  on  the  AY. 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  90  miles  in  a direct 
line  S.AA'.  of  Denver. 

ORO  FINO  (“Fine  Gold”),  a post-village  of  Siskiyou  co., 
California,  25  miles  S.AV.  of  Yreka. 

ORO  FINO,  a post-village  of  Shoshone  co.,  Idaho,  is  on 
Oro  Fino  Creek,  2 miles  E.  of  Pierce  City.  Gold  is  found 
here. 

ORO  FINO  CREEK.  Shoshone  co.,  Idaho,  is  an  affluent 
of  the  Clearwater  River. 

ORO'NO,  a post-village  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa,  about  15 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Muscatine.  Pop.  191. 

ORONOCO,  a township  of  Olmstead  co.,  Minnesota,  64 
miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Paul,  contains  Oronoco  village.  Pop.  488. 

ORONOCO,  or  ORINOCO,  a post-village  of  Olmstead  co., 
Minnesota,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Zumbro  River,  about 
10  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Rochester. 

OROAHLLE,  a post-town,  capital  of  Butte  co.,  California, 
situated  on  the  Feather  River,  75  miles  N.  of  Sacramento 
and  about  25  miles  N.  of  Marysville.  The  California  North- 
ern Railroad,  which  is  completed  to  this  point,  connects  it 
with  Marysville.  It  has  productive  gold  mines,  and  con- 
tained, in  18e)3,  7 dry-goods  stores,  5 general  stores,  2 drug 
stores,  2 banking  offices.  &c.  One  newspaper  is  issued  here. 
Pop.  in  1864,  about  2000. 

OKRA'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  North 
Carolina,  about  14  miles  S.E.  of  Charlotte. 

ORRVILLE,  a post-village  of  A\  ayne  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Fort  AVayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Cleveland  Zanesville  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road, 11  miles  E.N.E.  of  AA'ooster,  and  64  miles  S.  of  Cleve- 
land. 

OSAGE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Kansas,  has  an  area 
of  about  800  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Osage  or 
Marais  des  Cygnes  River.  The  .surface  is  somewhat  diver- 
sified; the  soil  is  fertile.  Large  deposits  of  good  coal  have 
been  found  in  it.  The  county  has  some  timber  growing  on 
the  margins  of  the  streams.  Capital,  Burlingame.  Pop. 
1113. 

OSAGE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Illinois,  about  50 
miles  S.  of  Centralia. 

OSAGE,  a township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  675. 

OSAGE,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Maramec  River,  about  22  miles  AV.  of  Potosi,  and  38  miles 
E.  of  Rolla.  Pop.  of  0.sage  township,  986. 

OSAGE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Mitchell  co.,  Iowa,  on  or 
near  the  Red  Cedar  River,  about  60  miles  N.  by  AA^  of  Cedar 
Falls.  Pop.  of  Osage  township,  816. 

OSAGE,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  446. 

OSAGE  CITY,  a post-village  of  Osage  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  with  a sta- 
tion on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  8 miles  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

OSAWKEE,  Kansas.  See  Ozackie. 

OSBORN,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  San- 
dusky Dayton  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  10  or  11  miles  N.E. 
of  Dayton.  Pop.  423. 

OSBORN,  a village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  29  miles  E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

OSBORN,  a post-village  of  Howard  co.,  Iowa,  about  25 
miles  N.AA^.  of  Decorah. 

OSBORN,  or  OSBORNE,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Outagamie  co.,  AVisconsin.  Pop.  135. 

OSCEOLA,  or  OCEOLA,  a post-village  of  Tioga  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Cowanesque  Creek,  about  20  miles  N.  of  VV'ells- 
borough.  Pop.  of  Osceola  township,  460. 
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OSCEOLJ  Indiana.  See  Oceola. 

OSCEOLA,  or  OCEOLA,  a post-township  of  Stark  co., 
Illinois,  about  36  miles  N.N.W.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  1000. 

OSCEOLA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa,  On 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  (in  progress), 
about  40  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  of  Osceola 
township,  950. 

OSCEOLA,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  161. 

OSCEOLA,  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  W isconsin.  See  Oceola. 

OSCEOLA,  a township  of  Polk  co.,  IVisconsiri  on  the 
Saint  Croix  River.  Pop.  479. 

OSCEOLA,  a post-village  in  the  W.  part  of  Multnomah 
co.,  Oregon. 

OSCEOLA  MILLS,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Saint  Croix  River,  27  miles  by  the  road  N.  of  Hudson. 

OSCOW,  or  OSEROW,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  576. 

OSGOOD,  a post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railroad,  52  miles  W.  of  Cincinnati. 

OSH'AWA,  a township  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Minnesota  River,  just  above  St  Peter.  It 
contains  the  village  of  Oshawa,  which  is  about  6 miles  S.W. 
of  St.  Peter.  Pop.  980. 

OSHKOSH  [continued  from  page  1407]. 
factured  products.  There  are  in  the  city  17  saw-mills,  cut- 
ting over  50,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually,  besides  lath 
and  pickets,  6 shingle-mills,  making  6,500,000  shingles,  3 
planing-mills,  3 sash  and  door  factories,  1 fence  factory,  3 
flour  and  grist-mills,  3 grain  warehouses,  2 foundries  and 
machine-sliops,  1 railroad  machine  shop,  2 tanneries,  3 
breweries,  3 printing  offices,  publishing  2 weekly  and  1 
daily  paper,  and  1 monthly  German  magazine,!  bookbindery , 
11  churches,  and  3 public  halls.  'I  he  county  court-house 
and  jail  is  a very  fine  edifice.  The  number  of  dealers 
licensed  under  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Laws,  is  161.  By  means 
of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,and  the  works  of  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  Improvement  Company, it  is  connected  with  Green 
Bay  and  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
•'n  the  one  hand, and  with  the  Mississippi  on  the  other.  Steam- 
boats have  come  here  from  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
several  that  were  built  here  are  now  running  on  the  Missis- 
sij)pi  and  its  tributaries.  A ship-yard  is  established  to  build 
boats  and  barges  iur  the  Mississippi.  The  Wolf  River  is 
navigable  for  small  steamboats  up  into  the  pine  lumber 
"’egion  for  100  miles.  Most  of  the  lumber  and  shingles  manu- 
I’actured  goes  south  over  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway  find  a market.  This  road  will  soon  form  a con- 
tinuous line  to  Lake  Superior,  it  being  completed  except  a 
link  of  water  communication  on  Green  Bay.  Pop.  about  9000. 

OSKALOOSA,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kansas,  con- 
tains the  village  of  Oskaloosa.  Pop.  965. 

OSK  ALOO'SA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kan- 
sas, situated  in  a prairie  25  miles  W.S.W.  of  Leavenworth, 
ami  22  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lawrence,  It  has  1 church  and 
5 stores.  A newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  about  400. 

OSKAUKAS,  a village  of  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Wisconsin  River.  9 or  10  miles  S.  of  Portage  City. 

OSSAWATTOMIE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Miami 
CO.,  Kansas,  on  the  Osage  River,  about  38  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Lawrence.  Salt  is  made  here  of  brine  obtained  by  boring 
o the  depth  of  120  feet.  Tliis  place  was  the  residence  of 
the  famous  John  Brown.  Stops  have  been  taken  towards 
establishing  an  insane  asylum  at  this  place.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  894, 

OSSEO,  a village  of  Ti  empealeau  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Buffalo  River,  about  55  miles  N.  of  La  Crosse. 

OSSEO,  a po.st-villag(!  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Minneapolis. 

OSSIAN,  a post-village  of  Wells  co.,  Indiana,  about  16 
miles  S.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

OSSIAN,  a post-village  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
McGregor  Western  Hailroad,  40  miles  VV.  by  N.  of  McGregor. 

OSTE.MO,  or  OSHTEMO,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Kalamazoo  co.,  Michigan.  The  village  is  on  the  Central 
Railroad,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Kalamazoo.  Total  population 
1239. 

OSTEND,  a post-village  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Altoona. 

OSTEND,  a post-village  of  Wa.shington  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  about  16  miles  by  land  E.  by  N.  of  Marietta. 

OSTPbANDEK,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Springfield  and  Delaware  Railroad,  9 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Delaware. 

OSWEGO,  a post-village  of  Clackamas  co.,  Oregon,  on  the 
Willamette  River.  6 miles  N.  of  Oregon  City. 

OTHO.  a post-village  of  Webster  co.,  Iowa,  8 or  9 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Fort  Dodge.  Pop.  136. 

OTIS,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Minne.sota.  Pop.  272. 

OTIS'CO,  a township  of  Waseca  co.,  Minnesota,  contains 
a village  named  Otisco,  which  is  about  30  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Faribault.  Pop.  267. 

OTOE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Nebraska,  bordering 
on  Missouri  and  Iowa,  has  an  an^a  of  about  630  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri  River,  in- 
tersected by  the  Little  Nemaha  River,  and  also  drained  by 
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Honey  Creek  and  other  streams.  The  surface  is  undulating; 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  oats  are 
the  staple  j^oducts.  The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is 
mostly  prairie:  the  western  part  is  said  to  be  abundantly 
suppliecl  with  timber  — oak,  walnut,  hickory  and  cotton- 
wood. The  rock  which  underlies  this  county  is  limestone. 
Valuable  salt  springs  are  found  in  the  N.W.  part.  A gallon 
of  this  saline  water  contains  about  5 troyounces  of  seJid 
salt,  of  which  95  per  cent,  is  chloride  of  sodium.  Capital, 
Nebraska  City.  Pop.  4211. 

OTOE,  a new  county  in  the  central  part  of  Kansas,  has 
an  area  of  576  square  miles.  Pop.  238. 

OTOE,  or  OTOE  CITY,  a post-village  of  Otoe  co.,  Nebraska, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  about  11  miles  below  Nebraska  City. 

OTOPOLIS,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Nebraska,  on  Weep- 
ing Water  Creek,  about  15  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Plattsmouth. 

OTSEGO,  a village  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio,  near  the  Maumee 
River,  about  20  miles  S.S  W.  of  Toledo. 

OTSEGO,  a post-village  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Kalamazoo  River,  about  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kalamazoo. 
It  has  2 or  3 mills. 

OTSEGO,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa,  about  20 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  West  Union. 

OTSEGO,  a post-village  of  Otsego  township,  Columbia  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  30  miles 
N.W.  of  W^atertown. 

OTSEGO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wright  co.,  Min- 
nesota, on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  28  miles  N.W.  of  St. 
Anthony.  Pop.  320. 

OITA W A,  a new  county  in  the  N.  central  i)art  of  Kansas, 
has  an  area  of  720  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Solomon  Fork  of  the  Kansas  River.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating; the  soil  is  productive. 

OTTAWA,  a village  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio,  near  Blanch- 
ard’s Fork,  and  on  tlie  Dayton  and  Michigan  Raili'oad,  20 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lima. 

OTTAWA,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa,  about  9 
miles  E.  of  Osceola. 

OTTAWA,  a small  township  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minnesota, 
contains  the  village  of  Ottawa.  Pop.  336. 

OTTAWA,  a post-village  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  right  (E.)  bank  of  the  Minnesota  River,  between  Le 
Sueur  and  Saint  Peter,  about  5 miles  from  each. 

OTTAWA,  a village  of  Douglas  co.,  Kansas,  about  15 
miles  S.  of  Lawrence. 

OTTAWA,  a post-village  and  towmship  of  Franklin  co., 
Kansas,  on  the  Osage  Ri  vei‘,  25  miles  S.  of  Lawrence.  Pop.  542. 

OTTAWA,  formerly  BYTOW  N,  the  capital  of  Canada,  and 
of  Carleton  county,  is  situated  on  the  right  (3.)  bank  of  the 
Ottawa  River.  Lat.  about  45°  22'  N.,  Ion.  about  75°  40'  W. 
A railroad  54  miles  long  connects  it  with  the  Saint  Law'rence 
River  at  Prescott.  [See  Bytown,  page  325.]  This  city  has 
recently  been  designated  as  the  capital  of  Canada.  It  has  a 
theatre  and  several  fine  new  public  edifices.  Pop.  in  1861, 
14,696. 

OTTAWA  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  Grand  River,  22  miles  W.N.W.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

OTTAW'A  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Kansas. 

OTTER,  a township  of  Lucas  co..  low'a.  Pop.  439. 

OTTER,  a township  of  W'arren  co.,  low'a.  Pop.  635. 

OTTER  CREEK,  a station  on  the  Detroit  and  Toledo 
Railroad,  in  Monroe  co.,  Michigan,  about  16  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Toledo. 

OTTER  CREEK,  a township  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1604. 

OTTER  CREEK,  a township  of  Jersey  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
653. 

OTTER  CREEK,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
893. 

OTTER  CREEK,  a township  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1017. 

OTTER  CREEK,  a township  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  436. 

OTTER  TAIL,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Minnesota,  has 
an  area  of  2016  sejuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  which  flows  westward,  and  by  Leaf 
River,  which  flows  eastward.  It  contains  numerous  Lakes, 
one,  which,  named  Otter  Tail,  is  about  10  miles  long.  The 
region  around  Otter  Tail  Lake  is  thus  described  by  a recent 
writer:  “To  the  W’.N.W.  and  N.E.  the  whole  country  is 
heavily  timbered  with  oak,  elm,  ash,  sugar-maple,  &c.  * * 
The  fine  scenery  of  lakes  and  open  groves  of  oak  on  the 
prairies,  of  winding  streams  connerding  them  and  rolling 
country  on  all  sides,  renders  this  portion  of  Minnesota  (he 
garden-spot  of  the  Northwest.”  Capital,  Otter  Tail  City 
Pop.  249. 

OTTER  TAIL  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Otter  Tai> 
co.,  Minnesota,  is  situated  at  the  N.E  extremity  of  the  lak*' 
of  the  same  name,  about  155  miles  in  a direct  line  N.W. 
Saint  Paul.  It  is  surrounded  by  a beautiful  and  fertiit. 
country.  It  has  a United  States  Land  Office. 

OTTERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri,  uk 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  51  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

OTTO,  a township  of  McKean  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pojk 
338. 

OTTO,  a township  of  Oceana  co.,  Michigan.  1'  p.  IIP 

OTTO,  a township  of  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois  op.  500. 
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OTTUMWA,  a post-village  of  Ooflfey  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
Neosho  Kiver  about  2o  miles  E.S.E.  of  Emiioria.  Pop.  37 

OVERFIELD,  a township  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  374. 

OVERTON,  a post-township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Towanda.  Pop.  407. 

OVERYSSEL,  orOVERISAL,  a post-township  of  Allegan 
CO.,  Michigan,  about  22  miles  S.W.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop. 
489. 

OVID,  a post-village  in  Ovid  township,  Clinton  co.,  Mich- 
igan, on  Mai)le  Rivei-,  and  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee 
Railroad,  10  miles  W.  of  Owosso,  and  69  miles  E.  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Pop.  of  the  township,  936. 

OVID,  a village  of  Cass  co.,  Missouri,  about  40  miles  S.S. 
E.  of  Kansas  City. 

OWATON'NA,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Steele  co.,  Minnesota.  The  village  is  on  Straight  River,  about 
16  miles  S.  of  Faribault,  and  40  miles  W.  of  Rochester.  The 
Winona  and  St.  Peter  Railroad  here  intersects  the  Minne- 
sota Central  Railroad  (in  progress).  Pop.  estimated  at  600 ; 
pop.  of  the  township  in  1860,  609. 

OlV  KGO,  a township  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  270. 

OWEN,  a township  of  Warrick  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1440. 

OWEN,  a township  of  Winnebago  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  871. 

OlV'ENSBURG,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana, 
about  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bloomfield. 

OWENSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Robertson  co., 
Texas,  about  100  miles  N.E.  of  Austin  City. 

OWENSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Gasconade  co.,  Missouri, 
about  28  miles  S.  of  Hermann. 

OW'OS'SO,  or  OWAS'SO.  a flourishing  post-town  of  Shia- 
wassee co.,  Michigan,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Shia- 
wassee River,  and  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad, 
78  miles  N.W.  of  Detroit,  and  80  miles  E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 
It  is  the  most  important  deitot  on  the  railroad  between  the 
cities  just  named,  with  perhaps  one  e.xception.  The  Amboy 
Lansing  and  Traverse  Bay  Railroad  connects  Owosso  witli 
Liinsing,  28  miles  distant,  and  is  to  be  extended  northward. 
Owosso  is  pleasantly  situated  on  undulating,  sandy  ground. 
It  contains  6 churclies.  1 national  bank,  1 newspaper  ottice, 
1 union  school,  and  1 public  library.  The  river  affords 


PACHECO,  a post-village  of  Contra  Costa  co.,  California, 
is  on  the  Pacheco  slough,  4 miles  from  its  entrance 
into  Suisun  Bay,  5 miles  E.  of  Martinez,  and  about  30  miles 
by  land  N.E.  of  San  F'rancisco.  It  is  at  the  head  of  Naviga- 
tion. About  ISO, 000  sacks  of  grain  have  been  shipped  here 
in  a year.  Founded  in  1858.  Pop.  in  1861  about  500. 

PACHECO  PEAK,  California,  a peak  of  the  Coast  Range, 
about  hit.  37°  N. 

PACIFIC,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  near  the  Maramec  River,  37  miles  W. 
S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

PACIFIC,  a post-township  of  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Wisconsin  River,  immediately  S.  of  Portage  City. 
Pop.  297. 

PACIFIC,  a post-township  of  Humboldt  co.,  California, 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  20  miles  S.S.Wh  of  Eureka. 
Po|).  350. 

PACIFIC  CITY,  a post-village  of  Mills  co.,  low.a,  on  or 
near  the  Missouri  River,  about  20  miles  below  Omaha  City 
and  5 miles  W.  of  Glenwood.  It  is  tlie  W.  terminus  of  the 
Bui  liiigton  and  Missouri  Kiver  Railroad. 

PACKER,  a township  of  Carbon  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
35 1 . 

PADONA,  or  PADORIA,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co., 
Indiana,  about  50  miles  \\'.  by  N.  of  New  Albany. 

PADONIA,  a post-village  of  Brown  co.,  Kansas,  about  40 
miles  W'.N.W.  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

PADUCAH,  a village  of  Greene  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Racoon 
River,  about  40  miles  W N.W'.  of  Des  Moines. 

PAGE  CITY,  a post-office  of  Page  co.,  Iowa,  about  62 
miles  S.E.  of  Council  Blulfs. 

PAGOSA,  a village  of  Conejos  co.,  Colorado,  about  135 
mih-s  S S.W.  of  Canon  City. 

PAINT,  a townsliip  of  Madison  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  770. 
PAINT  CREEK,  a township  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop  859. 

PAINTERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio, 
acotit  25  miles  S.E.  of  Dayton. 

PA.JARO  (Sp.  prom  jidh'n^-ro),  a township  of  Monterey 
CO  , California.  Pop.  593. 

CALAFOS,  a village  of  Webb  co.,  Texas,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  about  40  miles  above  Laredo. 

PALATINE,  a I'ost-village  and  township  of  Cook  co., 
Illm.jis,  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Itailroad,  26 
miles  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  14r.2. 

PALERMO,  a township  of  Grundy  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  135. 
PALERMO,  a post-village  of  Doniplian  co.,  Kansas,  on  or 
near  the  Missouri  River,  aliout  8 miles  below  Saint  Joseph, 
Missouri. 
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never-failing  water-power,  which  gives  movement  to  1 grist* 
mill,  1 saw-mill,  1 planing-mill  and  other  mills.  Here  ar* 
the  machine  shops  of  the  Amboy  and  Lansing  Railroau. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wheat  and  wool.  Incorpo* 
rated  in  1859.  Pop.  aliout  2000. 

OWSLEY’S  BAR,  a post-village  of  Yuba  co.,  California,  12 
miles  E.  of  Marysville.  Pop.  about  200. 

OWYHEE,  a county  in  the  S.W'.  part  of  Idaho,  bordering 
on  Oregon.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Lewis  Fork  or 
Snake  River,  and  also  drained  by  Jordan  Creek.  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged 
in  mining  gold.  The  county  contains  extensive  placer 
mines.  Silver  quartz  lodt^s  are  also  found  near  Silver  City. 
Timber  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  county.  Capital,  Ruby 
City.  Pop.  in  1864,  1735. 

OXFORD,  a village  in  Oxford  township,  Coshocton  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Pittsburg  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad, 
79  miles  E.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

OXFORD, a post-village  in  Oxford  township,  Oakland  co., 
Michigan,  about  14  miles  N.  of  Pontiac. 

OXFOllD.  a post-village  and  township  of  Henry  co.,  Illi- 
nois, about  18  miles  N.  of  Galesburg.  Pop.  839. 

OXFORD,  a post-township  and  village  of  .Johnson  co., 
Iowa.  The  village  is  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rail- 
road, 15  miles  W'.N.W.  of  Iowa  City.  Total  iiopulation  535. 

OXFORD,  a post-township  of  Marquette  co.,  W'isconsin, 
about  15  miles  N.  by  W'.  of  Portage  City.  Pop.  625. 

OXFORD,  a township  of  Johnson  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  386. 

OYSTERVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pacific  co., 
W'ashington  Territory,  situated  on  the  W'.  shore  of  Shoal- 
water  Bay,  about  1 or  2 miles  from  the  Ocean,  and  100  miles 
S.W.  of  Olympia.  It  has  2 stores. 

OZARK,  a post-village,  capital  of  Christian  co.,  Missouri, 
about  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Springfield.  Free  population,  119. 
Lead  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

OZA  RK,  a post-township  of  Anderson  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  80. 

OZAU'KIE,  OZAW'HvIE,  or  OSAW''KEE,  a post-village 
of  Jefferson  co.,  Kansas,  on  the  Grasshopper  River,  35  miles 
W'.  by  S.  of  Leavenworth,  and  8 miles  N.  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  It  contains  2 churches  and  several  stores 
and  mills.  Pop.  about  200. 


PALESTINE,  a village  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio,  about  36  miles 
S.W.  of  Chillicothe. 

PALESTINE,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana,  about  22 
miles  W’’.  of  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

BALESTINE,  a township  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1354. 

PALESTINE,  a post-office  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa. 

PALESTINE,  a township  of  Story  co..  Iowa.  Pop.  295. 

PAl.LAS,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Missouri,  about  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

PALMER,  a township  of  Northampton  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  1377. 

PALM  ER,  a township  of  W'ashington  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  618. 

PALMETTO  CITY,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Kansas, 
on  or  near  the  Big  Blue  River,  about  50  miles  N.  of  Man- 
hattan. 

PALMYRA,  a post-village  of  Simpson  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  2.5  miles  S.  of  Bowling  Green. 

PALMYRA,  a village  of  Knox  co.,  Ohio,  about  16  miles 
S.  of  Newark. 

PALMYRA,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1021. 

PALMYRA,  a township  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  about  I mile  N.W'.  of  Dixon.  Poj).  1055. 

PALMYll.A,  a post-village  and  township  of  Warren  co. 
Iowa,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Des  Moines.  Total  population  1020. 

PALMYRA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Douglas  co., 
Kansas.  The  village  is  about  15  miles  S.  by  E of  Lawrence. 
Total  poimlation  1510. 

PALMYRA,  a mining-district  of  Lyon  co..  Nevada,  in  the 
Pine  Nut  Mountains,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Dayton,  contains  a 
village  of  the  same  name. 

I’ALMYRA,  a post-village  of  Otoe  co.,  Nebraska,  about  33 
miles  W'.S.W'.  of  Nebraska  City. 

BALO,  a post-village  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan,  on  Prairie 
Creek,  about  .36  miles  N.W.  of  Lansing. 

PALO  ALTO,  a township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  IIOS. 

PALO  ALTO,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  234. 

PALOMA,  a post-village  of  Adams  co..  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Quincy  Railroad,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Quincy. 

PALO  PINTO,  a post-village  of  Palo  Pinto  co.,  Texas, 
about  190  miles  N.  by  W'.  of  Austin  City. 

PALO  PINTO,  pah'lo  pin'to,  a new  county  in  the  N.  cen- 
tral part  of  Texas,  has  an  area  estimated  at  1100  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Brazos  River,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Palo  Pinto  River.  Pop.  1524. 

PALOS,  a post-township  of  Cook  c.,  Illinois,  on  the  Chi- 
cago Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  about  15  miles  S.W.  of 
Chicago.  Pop.  1019. 
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PAL()USE  (pah-looz')  RIVER,  rises  in  the  Bitter  Root 
Mountains,  flows  -'••stward  through  Idaho  into  Washington 
Territory,  and  falls  into  the  Lewis  Fork,  in  Spokane  county. 

PAMPLIN’S  depot,  a post-village  of  Prince  Edward 
CO.,  Virginia,  on  tlie  South  Side  Railroad,  87  miles  W.  of 
Petersburg. 

PANA,  a thriving  post-village  of  Christian  co  , Illinois, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  Terre  Haute 
Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  29  miles  N.  of  Vandalia,  and 
94  miles  N.L.  of  St.  Louis.  It  contains  4 churches  and  2 
flourmg-mills.  Pop.  in  ISGO,  716;  in  1865,  about  1000. 

PANAMA,  a post-village  of  Chautauqua  co..  New  York, 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  14  miles  W.S. 
W.  of  .Tamestowu. 

PANHANDLE,  a name  sometimes  applied  to  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  belonging  to  West  Virginia,  and  lying  between 
the  w'estern  line  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  River. 

PANOLA,  a township  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois,  traversed 
by  the  Central  Railroad.  Pop.  524. 

PANOLA  STATION,  a post-village  in  Panola  township 
Woodford  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  22  miles  N. 
of  Bloomington. 

PA.NO'KA,  or  PENO'RA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Guth- 
rie CO.,  Iowa,  near  the  Middle  Fork  of  Racoon  River,  about 
44  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Des  Moines. 

PANTHER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co.,  Arkansas, 
about  70  niiles  S.  of  Van  Buren. 

PAO'LA,  or  PAOLI,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of 
Miami  co.,  Kansas,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  high  land 
on  Bull  Creek,  about  55  miles  S.  of  Leavenworth.  It  con- 
tains several  churches,  stores.  &c.  It  is  surrounded  by  rich 
prairie  farms.  Pop.  about  700;  of  Paoia  township  in  1860, 
777. 

PAOLI,  a post-office  of  Dane  co.,  M’isconsin. 

PAPILLON,  pa-pil'yun(?),  or  BIG  PAPILLON,  a river  in 
the  E.  part  of  Nebraska,  rises  in  Washington  co.,  flows  in  a 
S.S.E.  direction  through  Douglas  co.,  and  enters  the  Mis- 
souri in  Sarpy  co.,  about  2 miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte. 

PAPILLON,  a post-village  of  Sarpy  co.,  Nebraska,  on  the 
Little  Papillon  River,  9 or  10  miles  S.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

PARADIS F,  a post-township  of  Coles  co.,  Illinois,  5 miles 
S.  of  Mattoon,  is  traversed  by  the  Central  Railroad.  Pop.  795. 

PARADISE,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Iowa,  on  Boyer 
River,  about  11  miles  S.W.  of  Denison. 

PARALLEL, a post-ofiice  of  Cass  co  , Nebraska,  on  Saline 
Creek,  about  2 miles  S.W.  of  the  Platte  River,  and  30  miles 
S.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

PARDEE,  a small  poet-village  of  Atchison  co.,  Kansas,  on 
the  mail  route  from  Atcliison  to  Topeka,  10  miles  S.W'.  of 
the  Ibrmer. 

PARIS,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  34  miles  W.  liy  S.  of  Pittsburg. 

PARIS,  a post-village  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana,  about  16 
miles  W'.N.W.  of  Madison. 

PARIS,  a township  of  Howard  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  194. 

PARIS,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  near  the  Wapsi- 
pinicou  River,  about  16  miles  N.  of  Marion. 

PARIS,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Mississipj)!  River.  l*op.  682. 

PARIS,  a i)ust- village  and  townshij)  of  Linn  co.,  Kansas, 
about  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lawrence.  It  is  situated  in  a rich 
farming  country.  Pop.  1230. 

PARISH  GROVE,  a post-township  of  Benton  co.,  Indiana, 
about  30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lafayette.  Pop.  186. 

PARK,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Colorado,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  2200  scpiare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Platte  River,  which  rises  within  its 
limits,  and  by  a small  affiuent  of  the  Arkansas  River.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  includes  all  the  celebrated  South  Park,  in  which 
are  many  thousand  acres  of  good  natural  pasture.  Pine  or 
fir  trees  grow  on  the  mountains.  Gold  is  found  near  Lau- 
rette,  in  the  N.W.  part.  See  Sooi  H Park.  Cai)ital,  Laurette. 

PARKER,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Texas,  has  an 
area  of  900  s<iuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Brazos 
River.  Capital,  Weatherford.  Pop.  4213. 

PARKER,  a i)ost-townsliip  of  Clark  co.,  Illinois,  about  22 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Mattoon.  Pop.  757. 

PARKERSBURG,  a village  of  Boone  co.,  Iowa,  about  6 
miles  S.E  of  Bo'msboro. 

PARKERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Dubuijue  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  (unfinished),  about 
18  miles  W.  of  Cedar  Falls.  The  railroad  is  opened  to  this 
place. 

PARKVILLE,  a mining-village  of  Summit  co.,  Colorado, 
■ituated  on  the  South  Branch  of  Swan  River,  on  tne  Wb 
slope  of  the  Snowy  Range,  about  88  miles  W.  of  Denver.  It 
is  now  depoimlated. 

PARNASSUS,  a post-village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn- 
syl  vania,  on  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railroad,  19  miles  N.E. 
of  Pittsburg. 

PARNASSUS,  a post-office  of  Marlborough  district,  South 
Carolina,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Cheraw. 
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PAROVAN,  or  PAROWAN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Loa 
co.,  Utah,  about  265  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Pop. 
in  I860,  526. 

^^AllTRIDGE,  a township  of  W'oodford  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
946. 

PASCO,  a post-village  of  Dallas  co.,  Missouri,  about  20 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

PASKACK,  a post-village  of  Bergen  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Paskack  Creek,  about  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Paterson.  It 
has  several  mills. 

PASSAIC,  a post-village  of  Passaic  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Passaic  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Erie  Railroa.1, 
5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Paterson. 

PATASKALA,  a post-village  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  17  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 

PATCH  GROVE,  a i)ost-vlllage  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  11  miles  S.E.  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

PATOKA,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1379. 

PATOKA,  a post-township  of  Gibson  co.,  Indiana,  con 
tains  Princeton,  tlie  county-seat,  and  the  village  of  Piitoka. 
The  latter  is  on  Patoka  Creek,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Evansville  and  Ci'awfordsville  Railroad,  20  miles  S.  of  Via- 
cennes.  Pop.  excluding  Princeton,  3041. 

I’ATOKA,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  14  miles  S.  of  Vandalia. 

PATRIOT,  a post-office  of  Union  county,  Iowa. 

PATTERSON,  Nevada  co.,  California.  See  Cherokee. 

PATTON,  or  PATON,  a post-village  of  Bollinger  co., 
Missouri,  about  65  miles  S.E.  of  Potosi. 

PATTONIA,  W'arren  co.,  Pennsylvania,  a station  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Warren. 

PATTONSBURG,  a post-village  of  Daviess  co.,  Missouri, 
about  50  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

PATTONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hocking  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Hocking  River  and  Canal,  about  38  miles  E.N.E.  ot 
Chillicothe. 

PAULDING,  a post-village,  capital  of  Paulding  co.,  Ohio, 
situated  about  74  miles  W.S.W.  of  Toledo,  and  30  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Fort  Wayne.  Pop.  217. 

PAULINA,  a post-village  of  Warren  co..  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Paulinskill,  about  15  miles  N.E.  of  Belvidere. 

PAULVILLE,  a post-office  of  Adair  co.,  Missouri,  about 
60  miles  W.N.M'.  of  Quincy,  Illinois. 

PAUPAC,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
578. 

PAWNEE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Nebraska,  bor- 
dering on  Kansas,  has  an  area  of  432  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Great  Nemaha  River,  and  by  its  South 
Fork.  The  surface  is  diversified  ; the  soil  in  some  parts  is 
fertile,  especially  near  the  rivers  and  creeks.  The  northern 
part  of  the  county  is  rocky.  It  contains  valuable  quarries 
of  limestone  and  beds  of  bituminous  coal.  Capital,  Pawnee 
City  (?)  Pop.  882. 

PAWNEE,  a iiost-township  of  Sangamon  co.,  Illinois, 
about  14  miles  S.  of  Si)ringfield. 

PAWNEE,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Nebraska, on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Platte  River,  about  10  uules  W.  of  its  entrance 
into  the  Missouri. 

PAWNEE  CITY,  a post-village  of  Pawnee  co.,  Nebraska, 
about  38  miles  .'S.W.  of  Browuville.  It  is  on  or  near  the  S. 
Fork  of  the  Nemaha  River. 

PAW  PAW,  a post-village  of  Monongalia  co.,West  Virginia, 
about  48  miles  S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

PAW'  PAW',  a post  village  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana,  on  Eei 
River,  about  13  miles  N.E.  of  Peru. 

PAXToN,  a post-village  of  Ford  co..  Illinois,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  (Chicago  Branch),  103  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chi- 
cago. 

PAYETTE  RIVER,  Idaho,  flows  westward,  and  enters 
the  Lewis  Fork  or  Snake  River,  about  14  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Boisee  River. 

PAYNESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Stearns  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  N.  Fork  of  Crow  River,  about  32  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Saint  Cloud. 

PAYSON,  a post-village  of  Utah  co.,  Utah,  18  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Provo  City,  and  near  thoS.  shore  of  Utah  Lake.  Pop. 
in  1860,  831. 

PEA  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Arkansas,  about 
8 niiles  E.  of  Bentonville.  A great  battle  was  fought  in 
this  vicinity  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  March,  1862. 

PEA  RIDGE,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Illinois.  l*op.  891. 

PEARL  PRAIRIE,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Illinois.  Pop 
440. 

PEARSON,  Michigan.  See  Pierson. 

PEA  VINE,  a post-village  of  Butte  co.,  California,  26  miles 
N.E.  of  Oroville. 

PEA  VINE,  a mining-village  of  Washoe  co.,  Neviula. 
about  40  miles  N.  of  WaslioeCity. 

PEBBLE,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1438. 

PEE V LY,  Missouri.  See  Pevei.y. 

PEKETON,a  new  county  in  the  central  part  of  Kansaa 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Saline  co.,  and  on  the  E.  by  Ma- 
rion co.  It  is  not  noticed  in  ihecv.’isus  of  1860. 
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PEKIN,  a village  of  Jefferson co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  6 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Brookville. 

PEKIN,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  North  Carolina, 
about  5H  miles  E.  of  Charlotte. 

PEKIN,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Tennessee,  about 
64  miles  E.  of  Nashville. 

PEKIN,  a past-village  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana,  23 
miles  by  railroad  N.W'.  of  New  Albany. 

PEKIN,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, about  25  miles  N.  of  Vancouver. 

PELH.\M,  a post-village  of  Grundy  co.,  Tennessee, about 
40  miles  N W.  of  Chattanooga. 

PELICAN  ISLAND,  California.  See  Alcatraz  Island. 

PELLA,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa,  in  Pella  town- 
ship, and  on  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad,  15  miles  N.W. 
of  Oskaloosa.  It  contains  several  stores.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship 1(U4. 

PEMAQUID,  or  PEMAQUID  FALLS,  a post-village  of 
Lincoln  CO.,  Maine,  is  situated  near  the  sea,  about  18  miles 
E.  of  Bith. 

PENCADER,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

PENDLETON,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Ohio,  about 
68  miles  S.S.W.  of  Toledo. 

PENDLKTON,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Missouri,  ou 
the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  63  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis, 
and  6 miles  W.  of  Warreiiton. 

PENFIELD,  a post-village  of  Clearfield  co.,  Penns3dvania, 
about  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Clearfield. 

PEN  HELD,  a post-township  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan, 
about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Marshall.  Pop.  1002. 

PENINSULA,  a township  of  Grand  Traverse  co.,  Michigan, 
is  a long  and  narrow  jiortion  of  land  between  the  E.  and  W. 
arms  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay.  Poj).  411. 

I'ENLLYN,  or  PENNLYN,  a post-office  of  Montgomery 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  17 
miles  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

PENN,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
914. 

PENN,  a township  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1054. 

PENN,  a township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
679. 

PENN,  a township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  15  miles  E.S  E.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  2109. 

PENiV,  a township  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1447. 

PENN,  a township  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  943. 

PENN,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa,  about  22  miles 
N.E  of  Waterloo. 

PFNN,  a iown.ship  of  Guthrie  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  306. 

PENN,  a township  of  Jelferson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1.314. 

PENN,  a township  of  .Johnson  co.,  low’a.  Pop.  1170. 

PENN,  a township  of  McLeod  co  , Minnesota.  Pop.  133. 

PENN  HAVEN,  a post-village  of  Carbon  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  Lehigh  River,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
7 miles  N.  of  Mauch  Chunk. 

PENNSBOROUG  H,  a post-village  of  Ritclue  co..  West 
Virginia,  on  the  Northwestern  Railroad,  42  miles  E.  of 
Parkersburg. 

PENN8VILLE.  ajjost-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  4o  miles  S.E  of  Pittsburg. 

PENNVILLE,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Missouri, 
about  17  miles  N.E.  of  Milan. 

PEN  OKEE,  or  PENOKIE,  a village  of  Ashland  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, abou  t 25  mi  lies  S.S.E.  of  Ashland.  Iron  ore  is  found 
here. 

PENORA.  Iowa.  See  Panora. 

PENSAUKEE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Oconto  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Green  Baj^  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pensaukee  River,  about  6 miles  S.W.  of  Ocouto.  Pop. 
364. 

PENT  WATER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Oceana  co., 
Michigan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pent 
Water  River,  about  24  miles  N.  of  Clay  Bank.  Pop.  253. 

PEORIA,  a post-village  of  Wyoming  co..  New  York,  11  or 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Warsaw. 

PEORIA,  a village  of  Miami  co.,  Indiamx,  on  the  Missis- 
sinewa  River,  about  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Peru. 

PEORIA,  a post-village  of  Mahaska  co.,  low'a,  about  15 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Oskaloosa. 

PEORIA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co., 
Kansas,  about  24  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Lawrence.  It  contains 
several  stores,  &c.  Total  population,  723. 

PEORIA,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon,  on  or  near 
the  Willamette  River,  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albany.  It  has  3 
stores. 

Pi'.OSTA,  a post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Du- 
buque and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  15  miles  W.  of  Dubuque. 

PEJTONE,  a post-township  of  Will  co.,  Illinois,  and  a 
I cation  on  the  Central  Railroad,  40  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chi- 
t{».go.  Pop.  301. 

PEPIN,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Wisconsin,  bordering 
on  Minnesota,  has  an  aresi  of  about  250  square  miles.  It  is 
bouuiled  on  the  S.W.  by  Lake  Pepin,  and  intersected  by  the 
Chippewa  River,  navigable  by  steamboats.  The  surface  is 
fceauti*"J.ly  diversified  by  bluffs  and  woodlands  and  undu- 
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lating  prairies ; the  soil  Is  very  fertile.  Capital,  Pepin.  Pop. 

2392. 

PEPIN,  a township  of  Pepin  co.,  Wiscon<,;n,  Gontalns  the 
village  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  867. 

PEPIN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pepin  co.,  Wisconsin,  {§ 
beautifully  situated  on  che  N.  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Mississippi  River,  3 lUiles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Chippewa,  and  about  82  miles  below  St.  Paul.  It 
contains  2 churches,  1 bank,  a good  school,  5 stores  and  1 
machine-shop.  It  has  a good  steamboat  landing.  Pop 
about  500. 

PEPPERTOWN,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana 
about  45  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

PEQUEA,  a post-township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  6 miles  S.  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  1168. 

PERA,  or  PERA  STATION,  a post-village  in  Pera  town- 
ship, Champaign  co.,  Illinois,  ou  the  Central  Railroad,  109 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

PERE  MARQUETTE,  pair  mar-kett',  a post-village  and 
township  of  Mason  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pere  Marquette  River,  about  56  mil«s  N.  by 
W.  of  Muskegon.  It  is  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Flint  and 
Pere  Marquette  Railroad  (unfinished).  Pop.  356. 

PERRUQUE.  per-rook',  a station  on  the  North  Missouri 
Railroad,  in  St.  Charles  co.,  Missouri,  37  miles  W.N.W.  of 
St.  Louis. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Penusvlvania.  I*op. 
849. 

PERRY,  a post-village  in  Perry  township,  Allen  co.,  Indi- 
ana, about  13  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Fort  Wayne.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  1180, 

PERRY,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  864. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Indiana,  Pop.  1036. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa.  l*op.  389, 

PERRY,  a township  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  786. 

PEKRY,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1076 

PERRY,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  283. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  297. 

PERRY,  a post-townshqx  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
22  miles  S.W.  of  Madison.  Pop.  837. 

PERRY,  a township  of  Pierce  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  16 
miles  E.  of  Pi'escott.  Pop.  158. 

PERRYMANS  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Harford  co.,  Mary- 
land, on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  27  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

PERRYSBURG,  a villa£e  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio,  about  45 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Cleveland. 

PERSON  VILLE,  a post- village  of  Limestone  co.,  Texas, 
about  75  miles  N.W.  of  Huntsville. 

PERU,  a post-village  cf  Haywood  co..  North  Carolina, 
about  4 miles  S.W.  of  Wajnesville. 

PERU,  a village  and  township  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  7 miles  above  Dubuque.  Pop.  833. 

PERU,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa,  about  10  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Winterset. 

PERU,  a township  of  Dunn  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  140. 

PESCADERO,  (Sp.  pron.  pes-kd-Da'ro),  a post-village  of 
Santa  Cruz  co.,  California,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  30 
miles  W.S.W.  of  San  Jose.  It  has  2 stores. 

PESH'TIGO,  a post-village  of  Oconto  co.,  Wisconsin,  situ- 
ated on  the  Peshtigo  River,  7 miles  (by  land)  from  its  en- 
trance into  Green  Bay,  and  about  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Oconto. 
It  has  1 church,  several  large  saw-mills  which  turn  out 
about  15.00(1,000  feet  of  lumber  annually,  and  1 flouring- 
mill.  A railroad  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
spacious  docks  have  been  built.  Pop.  in  1860,  564;  in  1865, 
about  1000. 

PESOTUM,  a post-village  of  Champaign  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  14  miles  S.  of  Champaign. 

PETALUMA,  pSt-a-loo'ind,  a city  of  Sonoma  co.,  Califor- 
nia, is  situiited  on  Petaluma  Creek,  at  the  he:id  of  naviga- 
tion, 10  miles  from  San  Pablo  Bay,  45  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
S;iu  Francisco  and  20  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  and  port  of  Sonoma  county.  It  contains  6 or  7 
churches,  1 banking  office,  1 newspaper  office,  a large  pub- 
lic graded  school,  attended  by  about  300  pupils,  iminy  hirge 
stone  and  brick  warehouses  and  3 steam  flouring-mills. 
Steamboats  ply  daily  between  this  phice  and  San  Francisco. 
Wheat  barley  and  dtiiry-products  are  the  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port. It  is  stated  that  Petaluma  sends  more  butter  and 
cheese  to  market  than  any  other  town  in  the  state.  Laid 
out  in  1851.  Pop.  in  I860',  1505;  in  1865,  from  2500  to  3000. 

PETEKSBURG,  a village  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio,  8 or  9 
miles  E.  of  Mansfield. 

PETERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Michigan, 
on  the  River  Raisin,  and  on  or  near  the  Southern  Railroad, 
16  mifcs  E.  of  Adrian. 

PETERSBURG,  a village  of  Crawford  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Kickapoo  River,  about  22  miles  N.E.  of  Prairie  da 
Chien. 

PETERSBURG,  a post-office  of  Tulare  co.,  California,  78 
miles  S.E.  of  Visalia. 

PETERSBURG,  a post-village  of  Millard  co.,  Utah,  14 
miles  S.  of  Fillmore  City. 

PETROLEUM,  a post-villa,5e  of  B itchie  co.,  West  Virginia 
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oil  tne  Northwestern  Railroad,  23  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Parkers- 
burg. It  is  in  a rich  oil  region. 

PETROLEUM  CKNTRE,  a village  of  Venango  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Oil  Creek,  about  7 miles  N.  of  Oil  City.  Here 
ar  e several  oil  wells. 

PEVELY,  or  PEEVLY,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
Missouri,  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  28  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  St.  Louis. 

PEWALIC.  pe-wau'bik,  a village  of  Ontonagon  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  Lake  Superior,  about  16  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Ontonagon. 
Pop.  109. 

PEWAMO,  pe-wau'mo,  a post-village  of  Ionia  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  31  miles  W. 
of  Owosso,  and  45  miles  K.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

PHELPS,  a new  county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Mis- 
souri. has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Gasconade,  Piney,  and  Maramec  Rivers,  and  Bour- 
beuse  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  uneven.  Copper,  iron, 
and  lead  are  found  in  this  county.  Indian  corn  and  stock 
are  the  staple  products.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Southwest 
Branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  The  valleys  are  heavily 
timbered  with  oak,  hickory,  black  walnut,  &c.  Capital, 
Rolla.  Pop.  5711. 

PHELPS,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Missouri,  about 
31  miles  W.  of  Springfield. 

PIIENIX,  or  PIKENIX,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  799. 

PHILANDER,  a post-village  of  Gentry  co.,  Missouri, 
about  8 miles  N.E.  of  Albany. 

PIIILL’S  CREEK,  a township  of  Jersey  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  1330. 

PHILO,  a post-village  of  Champaign  co.,  Illinois,  in  Philo 
township,  and  on  the  Great  Western  Railroad,  81  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Springfield. 

PIKENIX,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Oregon,  8 miles 
S.E.  of  Jacksonville.  Pop.  in  1863  about  lUO. 

PIATT,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
463. 

PICKAWAY,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa,  about  28 
miles  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

PICKENS,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an  area 
of  about  3U0  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Etowah 
River.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  Capital,  Jas- 
per. Pop.  1951. 

PICKEREL  LAKE,  a township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minne- 
sota. Pop.  71. 

PIKRCE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Georgia,  contains 
about  500  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Satilla  or 
Santilla  River,  and  also  drained  by  Hurricane  Creek.  The 
surface  is  level ; and  the  soil  sandy.  Capital,  Blackshear. 
Pop.  1973. 

PIERCE,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Washington  Territory, 
has  an  area  of  about  2250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  the  Nisqnally  River,  intersected  in  the  W.  by 
Puget  Sound,  and  other  inlets,  and  drained  by  the  White 
and  Puyallop  Rivers.  The  surface  in  the  E.  part  is  moun- 
tainous, and  mostly  covered  with  forests.  Mount  Rainier, 
a peak  of  the  Cascade  Range,  about  12,000  feet  high,  is  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  count}'.  Wheat,  oats,  wool,  and  lum- 
ber are  the  staple  productions.  Capital,  Steilacoom.  Pop. 
1115. 

PIERCF,  a township  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  al)out  16  miles  above  Cincinnati.  Pop.  1781. 

PIERCE,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1011. 

PIEIiCK,  a township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  945. 

PIERCE,  a township  in  the  N.  jjart  of  Kewaunee  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  260. 

PIi'.RCE  CUT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Shoshone  co., 
Idaho,  on  the  Oro  Fino  Creek,  at  the  mouth  of  Canal  Gulch, 
90  miles  E.  of  Lewiston.  Here  are  gold  mines.  First  set- 
tled in  1861. 

PIERCE  POINT,  a post-office  of  Dallas  co., Iowa,  about 
27  miles  W.N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

PIERCETON,  a post-village  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Pittsimrg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  about  9 
miles  E S.E.  of  Warsaw. 

PIERCEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  45  miles  W.  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

PIER.MONT,  a i)ost-village  of  Piermont  township,  Grafton 
CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the 
Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  R;ulrnad,  about  5 miles 
S.  of  Haverhill. 

PI  ERSON,  or  PEAR'^ON,  a pr)st-township  of  Mecosta  co., 
Michigan,  about  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop. 
299. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Ohio  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  676. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  217. 

PIKE,  a post-township  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa,  about  38 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Davenport.  Pop.  415. 

PIKE,  a township  of  Lyon  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  .327. 

PIKEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  North  Carolina, 
on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  8 miles  N.  of 
Goldsboro’. 

PILOT,  a township  of  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  454. 
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PILOT,  a post-vUlage  of  Vermi.'ion  co.,  Illinois,  about  10 
miles  W.  of  Danvmo. 

PILOT  GROVE,  a post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois, 
about  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Keokuk.  Pop.  1121. 

PILOT  GROVE,  a township  of  Faribault  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  27. 

PILOT  HILL,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Arkansas, 
about  52  miles  N.  of  Batesville. 

PILOT  HILL,  or  CENTREVILLE,  a post-village  of  El 
Dorado  co.,  California,  about  16  miles  N WL  of  Placerville. 
About  4 miles  from  this  place  is  the  Alabaster  Cave.  Pop. 
estimated  at  250. 

PILOT  KNOB,  a post-office  of  Crawford  co.,  Indiana, 
about  30  miles  W.  of  New  Albany. 

PILOT  KNOB,  a post-village  of  Iron  co.,  Missouri,  situ- 
ated on  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  87  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  St.  Louis.  Here  is  a remarkable  hill,  called 
Pilot  Knob  about  450  (or,  according  to  another  statement, 
580)  feet  high,  containing  iron  of  superior  quality.  It  is 
almost  a solid  mass  of  iron.  Its  summit  is  said  to  be  about 
1100  feet  higher  than  the  Mississippi  River. 

PILOT  MOUND,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
175. 

PILOT  MOUND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fillmore 
co.,  Minnesota,  about  26  miles  S.W.  of  Winona,  and  10  miles 
E.  of  Chatfleld.  Pop.  465. 

PILOT  PEAK,  Plumas  co.,  California,  is  a peak  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  in  lat.  39°  55'  N.  It  is  about  7300  feet 
high. 

PIMA,  pee'ma,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Arizona,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Gila  River,  on  the  E by  New 
Mexico,  on  the  S.  by  Sonora,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  line  of 
113°  2u'  W'.  Ion.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is  mountainous; 
the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  Pine  forests  are  found  in 
the  S.  part  on  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains,  and  the  cotton- 
wood usually  grows  on  the  borders  of  the  streams.  This 
county  is  drained  by  the  Santa  Cruz  and  the  San  Pedro 
Rivers.  Ri(  h mines  of  silver  and  copper  have  been  opened 
in  it.  Capital,  Tucson. 

PIMDSA,  a township  of  Cass  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  239. 

PINE,  a county  in  the  E part  of  Minnesota,  bordering 
on  Wisconsin.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  St.  Croix 
River,  intersected  by  the  Kettle  River,  and  also  drained  by 
the  Snake  and  other  rivers.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and 
extensively  covered  by  forests  of  coniferous  trees.  Pine 
lumber  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  Capital,  Chengwatana. 
Pop.  92. 

PIN  E,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop 
555. 

PINE,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
564. 

PINE,  a township  of  Mercer  co  , Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1222. 

PINE,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  610. 

PINE,  a township  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  240. 

PINE,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon,  36  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Albany. 

PINE  BEND,  a post-village  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  15  miles 
below  St.  Paul.  It  has  a steam  saw-mill. 

PINEBOG,  or  PINNEBOG,  a post-village  of  Huron  co., 
Michigan,  on  Lake  Huron,  at  the  month  of  Partridge  River, 
about  31  miles  N.W.  of  Sand  Beach. 

PINE  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Wetzel  co..  West  Vir- 
ginia, .about  40  miles  S.  of  Wheeling. 

PINE  GROVE,  a township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  496. 

PINE  GROVE,  a township  in  the  S.W,  part  of  Portage 
co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  298. 

PINE  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Amador  co.,  California,  9 
miles  N.E.  of  Jackson.  Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

PINE  GROVE,  a mining  village  of  Sierra  co , California, 
.about  65  miles  N.E.  of  Marysville,  and  1 mile  from  How- 
land Flat.  Pop.  about  200. 

PINE  ISLAND,  a post-village  .and  township  of  Goodhue 
co.,  Minnesota,  about  16  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Rochester. 

PINE  LAK  E,  a post-village  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  26  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Milwaukee. 

PI.NE  LOG,  a mining  village  of  Tuolumne  co.,  California, 
about  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sonora. 

PINE  NUT  MOUNTAINS,  a range  extending  along  tho 
E.  border  of  Douglas  .and  Ormsby  counties,  Nevada,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  Carson  Valley.  These  mountains  i)roduce  scrubby  pine 
trees. 

PINE  Pi.AINS,  a post-township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michipn, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  about  4 miles  W.  of 
Allegan.  I’oj).  103. 

PINE  RIVER,  a township  of  Gr.itiot  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
406. 

PINE  ROCK,  a post-township  of  Ogleco.,  Illinois,  about 
16  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Rockford.  Pop.  905. 

PINE  RUN.  a post-village  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan,  oj. 
the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Railroad.  11  miles  N.  of  Flifi». 

PINE  VALLEY,  a township  of  Clark  co.,  Wisconsin 
Pop.  488.  2267 
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PINEVILLE.  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Peunoylvania,  | 
aLout  7 miles  from  Doylestown, 

PINEVILLE,  a village  of  Rapides  parish,  Louisiana. 
Pop.  393. 

PINEVILLE,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
McDonald  co.,  Missouri,  on  Elk  River,  about  80  miles  S.W. 
of  Springfield.  Pop.  796. 

PINKNEY  (or  PINCKNEY)  CITY,  a village,  capital  of 
Spokane  co.,  Washington  Territory,  is  about  200  miles  N. 
of  Walla  M’alla.  It  has  2 stores.  Here  is  a post-oflBce, 
named  Fort  Colvibe. 

PIONEER,  a township  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  773. 

PIONEIll  CITY,  formerly  HOGEM,  or  IIOGAM,  a min- 
ing village  of  Roisee  co..  Idaho,  situated  in  the  Boisee  Basin, 
about  12  miles  N.N.W.of  Idaho  City.  It  contained  in  1864, 
11  dry-goods  and  general  stores,  2 drug  stores,  &c.  Pop. 
estimated  at  600. 

PIPESTONE,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Minnesota, 
bordering  on  Dakota,  contains  about  430  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Pipestone  Creek  and  Redwood  River. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level.  A mineral,  called  pipcstone,  is 
found  here.  Pop.  23. 

PIPESTONE,  a post-township  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan, 
about  12  miles  N.  of  Niles.  Pop.  1052. 

PIQUA,  or  PEQUEA,  a township  of  Lancaster  co  , Penn- 
sj'lvania.  See  I’EquKA. 

PIQUA,  a village  of  Stark  co.,  Indiana,  about  40  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Logansport. 

PISCO,  a small  river  of  Ferguson  co.,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, rises  in  the  Cascade  Range,  flows  eastward,  and  en- 
ters the  Yakama. 

PISGAII,  a i)ost-office  of  Cooper  co.,  Missouri,  about  17 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Booneville. 

PISIION’S  FERRY,  a post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  iM.alne, 
on  the  Kennebec  River,  and  on  the  Portland  and  Kennebec 
Railroad,  11  miles  N.  of  Waterville. 

PISHTEGO,  Wisconsin.  See  Peshtigo. 

PIT  llObE  CITY,  a new  town  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Pit  Hole  Creek,  about  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Titusville, 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Oil  City,  and  5 miles  N,  of  the  Alleghany 
River.  It  has  several  banks  and  large  hotels,  1 daily  news- 
paper, and  numerous  oil  wells,  which  discharge  from  6000 
to  8000  barrels  of  oil  a day.  Its  growth  has  been  very  rapid. 
Pop.  reported  to  be  about  10,000. 

PITT,  a township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
3084. 

PITT,  a township  of  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  957. 

PITTSBORO.  a post-village,  capital  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi, about  55  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Aberdeen. 

PITTSBURG,  a post-village  of  Upshur  co.,  Texas,  about 
50  mile^  N.W.  of  Marshall. 

PITTSBURG,  a post-village  of  .Tohnsun  co.,  Arkansas,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  about  70  miles  by  land 
E.  of  Fort  Smith. 

PITTSBURG,  a post-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  about  25 
miles  N.W.  of  Dayton. 

PITTSBURG,  a post-office  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michigan. 

PITTSBURG,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
right  (W.)  bank  of  the  Wabash  River,  about  1 mile  \V'.  of 
Delphi.  It  h IS  water-power  and  several  mills. 

PITTSBURG,  a village  of  Shasta  co.,  California,  25  miles 
N.E.  of  Shasta.  Here  are  gold  mines. 

PITTSBURG  LANDING,  a locality  in  Hardin  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  about  10 
miles  above  Savannah  and 20  miles  N.N.K.  of  Corinth,  Mis- 
sissipiii.  Here  was  fought  a great  battle  between  General 
Grant  and  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  in  April,  1862. 

PITtsfoRP,  a village  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Southern  Railroad,  22  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Adrian. 

PITTSFOUD,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  246. 

PITTSTOWN,  a post-village  of  Salem  co..  New  Jersey,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Salem  Railroad  with  the  West  .lersey 
Railroad,  28  miles  S.  of  Camden,  and  16  miles  E.  of  Salem. 
It  has  1 church,  2 stores,  and  2 taverns. 

PLACER  (,Sp.  pron.  pli-saia',  or  pld-thaiaO,  a county  in 
the  E.  part  of  Northern  California,  bordering  on  Nevada, 
has  an  ai'ea  estimated  at  1400  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Lake  Tahoe,  on  the  N.W.  by  Bear  River,  and 
on  the  S.  and  SE.  by  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River, 
It  is  also  drained  by  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River. 
The  surface  is  diversified  by  high  mountains  and  valleys. 
The  e.astern  part  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  mining  gold.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroa<i  (in 
progress).  Organized  in  1854.  Capital,  Auburn.  Pop. 
13.270. 

PLACERVILLE,  a post-town,  capital  of  El  Dorado  co., 
California,  is  situated  1 or  2 miles  S.  of  the  South  Fork  of 
American  River,  and  on  the  gretit  overland  mail  route,  50 
miles  E.  by  X.  of  Stici’amento.  It  is  surrounded  by  a hilly 
or  mountainous  country,  in  which  are  productive  gold 
mines.  It  contiiined  in  18*3,  4 or  5 churches,  an  academy. 
Jailed  the  Placerville  Institute,  9 dry-goods  stores,  5 gone- 
al  stores,  2 drug  stores,  &c.  One  daily  and  1 weekly  news- 
japer  are  published  here.  A railroad,  which  will  connect 
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, Sacramento  with  Placerville,  is  nearly  completed.  Pop  in 
1864,  about  4000. 

PLACERVILLE,  a township  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Californvi 
contains  or  adjoins  the  town  of  Placerville.  Pop.  in  1S6G. 
1754,  or  2466 ; each  of  these  numbers  is  given  in  the  censxw 
tables  as  the  population  of  Placerville. 

PLACERVILLE,  a mining  village  of  Boisee  co.,  Idaho 
situated  on  the  Boisee  Basin,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Idaho  City. 
It  has  9 dry-goods  and  general  stores,  2 drug  stores,  2 jew- 
elry stores,  2 hotels,  Ac.  Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  about  700. 

PLAINFIELD,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 7 miles  ML  by  S.  of  Carlisle,  and  near  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  Railroad. 

PLAIN  t-IELD,  a village  of  Kent  co  , Michigan,  on  Rouge 
River,  near  its  mouth,  about  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Grand 
Rapids. 

PLAINFIELD,  a post-township  of  MLiushara  co.,M’iscon* 
sin,  about  80  miles  N.  of  Madison.  Pop.  837. 

PLAINS,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
842 

PLAIN  VIEW,  a post-village  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  48  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  St.  Louis. 

PLAIN  VIEM’^,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wabasha 
CO.,  Minnesota,  about  17  miles  S.  by  ML  of  M'abasha.  Pop. 
549. 

PLAINVILLE,  or  PLAINM'ELL,  a post-village  of  Alle- 
gan co.,  Michigan,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Kahunazoo 
River,  about  14  miles  N.  by  tV.  of  Kalamazoo. 

PLAINVILLE,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  M’isconsin, 
on  theMTsconsin  River,  about  55  miles  N.N.W.  of  Madison. 

PL.\NO,  a post-village  of  Kendall  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  14  miles  W.S.M^. 
of  Aurora. 

PLANTSVILLE,  or  PLANTVILLR,  a post-village  of 
Hartford  co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Quinipiac  River,  and  on 
the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroail.  21  miles  N.  of 
New  Haven,  and  20  miles  S.ML  of  Hartford.  It  contains  1 
church,  4 stores,  a graded  school,  2 manufactories  of  car- 
riage hardware,  and  1 of  machinery  and  tools. 

PLATEAU,  a village  of  Nebraska,  on  the  line  between 
Dodge  and  Douglas  counties,  near  the  M’.  bank  of  the  Elk- 
horn  River,  about  27  miles  W.N.W.  of  Omaha. 

PLATO,  a post-village  of  Iroquois  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Iro- 
quois River,  about  75  n\iles  S.  by  M^.  of  Chicago. 

PLATO,  a jiost-village  of  Texas  co.,  Missouri,  about  44 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Rolla. 

PLATO,  a post-village  of  McLeod  co.,  Minnesota,  on  Buf- 
falo Creek,  about  50  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Paul,  and  7 miles 
below  Glencoe. 

PLATTE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Nebraska,  has  an 
area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  in  the  S.E.  by 
the  Platte  River,  which  forms  jiart  of  the  southern  boun- 
dai’y;  it  is  also  drained  by  Maple  Creek.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  and  diversified  by  prairies  and  woodlands, 
which  are  mostly  found  on  the  borders  of  the  streams. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  According  to  the  census  of 
1860,  Platte  and  Madison  counties  had  together  782  inhabi- 
tants. 

PLATTE,  a township  of  Ringgold  co  , Iowa.  Pop.  182. 

PLATTE.  !i  township  of  Union  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  32-2. 

PLATTEVTLLE,  a township  of  Mills  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
the  Mississippi  River.  Pop.  466. 

PLATTEVILLE,  a post-oflice  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa,  9 or  10 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Bedford. 

PLATT  FORD,  a post-office  of  Sarpvco.,  Nebraska. 

PLATTSBURG,  a village  of  Clark  co.,  Ohio,  about  11 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

PLATT8MOUTII  or  PLATTESMOUTII,  a post-village, 
capital  of  Cass  co.,  Nebraska,  is  situated  on  the  Missouri 
River,  about  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Pbitte,  and 
20  miles  by  laird,  or  38  miles  by  water,  S.  of  Omaha  City. 
It  is  built  on  a site  which  is  about  25  feet  higher  than  the 
river,  and  it  has  a good  landing  for  steamboats.  It  con- 
tains several  churches,  stores,  &c.  Pop.  in  1860,  474. 

PLATTSVILLE,  a po.-^t-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Ohio,  about 
37  miles  N.  of  Dayton. 

PLATTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  24  miles  MLN.M'.  of  Altoona, 

PLATTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Kendall  co.,  Hlincis, 
about  17  miles  W.  by  N.  of  .Joliet, 

PLE  ASANT,  a village  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan,  on  Long 
Lake,  about  11  miles  S.  of  Flint. 

PLEASANT,  a township  of  Steuben  co  , Indiana,  contains 
the  village  of  Angola.  Pop.  1222 

PLEASANT,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1397. 

PLEASANT,  a township  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
10.58. 

PLEASANT,  a township  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  269. 

PLE.\SANT,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  9-12. 

PLE.\SANT,  a township  of  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa.  Pof*.  207 

PLE.4SANT,  a township  of  Union  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  377. 

PLEASANT,  a township  of  Winneshiek  co,,  Iowa.  Pop, 
658. 
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PLEASANT  GllOVE,  a township  of  Co^es  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  1285. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a township  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  1081 . 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a township  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop. 547. 

PLEAS  ANT  GROVE,  a post-village  and  township  of  01m- 
Btead  CO.,  Minnesota.  The  village  is  about  13  miles  S.  by  E. 
of  Rochester.  Total  population,  676. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  a jmst-viliage  of  Utah  co.,  Utah, 
near  tlie  N.E.  shore  of  Lake  Utah,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Provo. 

PLEASANT  HILL,  a post-office  of  De  Soto  parish,  Loui- 
Biana,  about  50  miles  S.  of  Shreveport.  Here  the  army  of 
Gen.  Banks  was  defeated  April  8 and  9, 1864. 

PLEASANT  HILL,  a post-village  of  Lane  co.,  Oregon, 
near  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Willamette  River,  12  miles 
S.E.  of  Eugene  City.  It  has  a flouring-mill,  and  1 or  2 
stores. 

PLEASANT  HILL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Pike 
CO.,  Illinois,  about  45  miles  S.E.  of  Quincy.  Pop.  1270. 

PLEASANT  PRAIRIE,  a post-village  of  Wabasha  co., 
Minnesut.a,  about  15  miles  N.  of  Rochester. 

PLE.ASANT  RIDGE,  a township  of  Livingston  co.,  Illi- 
nois. Pop.  336. 

PLEASANT  RIDGE,  a township  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
995. 

PLE.ASANT  VALE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Pike 
CO.,  Illinois,  about  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hannibal,  Missouri. 
Pop.  1128. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  a post-township  of  Jo  Daviess  co., 
Illinois,  about  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Galena.  Pop  767. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  923. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  a township  of  Eau  Claire  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  118. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  a township  of  Pierce  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. Pop.  388. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Saint 
Croix  CO.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  240. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  a township  of  Mower  co.,  Minne- 
sota. Pop.  78. 

PLEASANT  V^IEW,  a post-office  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa. 

PLUMAS,  ploo'mas,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Califor- 
nia, has  an  area  estimated  at  2300  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  North  Fork  and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Feather  River,  and  by  the  Susan  River.  The  surface  is  very 
mountainous,  forming  part  of  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  inha- 
bitaats  are  mostly  engaged  in  mining  gold,  which  is  found 
in  the  S.  part,  near  the  Middle  Fork  of  Feather  River.  Or- 
ganlrM  in  1854.  Capital,  Quincy.  Pop.  4363. 

PLU'MER,  or  PLUMMER,  a post-village  of  Venango  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  Cherry  Run,  about  7 miles  N.E.  of  Oil 
City.  Here  are  some  oil  wells  and  1 national  bank. 

PLUM  VALLEY,  a small  village  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon,  12 
miles  N.E.  of  Dallas. 

PLYMOUTH,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chenango 
co.,  New  York,  about  5 miles  N.W.  of  Norwich.  The  town- 
ship borders  on  the  Chenango  Canal.  Pop.  1668. 

PLYJIOUTH,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio,  about  16 
miles  W.  of  Marietta. 

PLYMOUTH,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  41  miles  N.E. 
of  Quincy. 

PLYMOUTH, apost-village  of  Cerro  Gordo  co., Iowa,  about 
60  miles  N.E.  of  Dakota. 

PLYMOUTH,  a township  of  Plymouth  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
105. 

PLYMOUTH,  a township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Juneau  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  517. 

PLYMOUTH,  a township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  8 miles  W.  of  St.  Anthony.  Pop.  393.  . 

PLYMOUTH,  a village  of  Brown  co.,  Kansas,  about  44 
miles  N.W.  of  Atchison. 

PLY^MOUTH,  a post-village  of  Lyon  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
Cottonwood  River,  9 or  10  miles  W.  of  Emporia. 

POC.AHONTAS,  a village  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  Appomattox  River,  opiiosite  Petersburg. 

POCAilONTAS,  a post-village  of  Hardeman  co.,  Tennes- 
see, on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  75  miles  E. 
of  3Iemi)his. 

POCAHONTAS,  a post-village  of  Baker  co.,  Oregon,  in  the 
valley  of  Powder  River.  It  has  some  trade. 

POCKET  FL.\T,  or  POKER  FLAT,  a mining  village  of 
Sierra  co.,  California,  about  60  miles  N.E.  of  Marysville. 

POHO'NO,  or  BRIDAL  VEIL  FALb,  a cataract  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  Mariposa  co.,  California.  Here  a small 
affluent  of  the  Merced  River,  about  40  feet  wide,  has  a ver- 
tical fall  of  nearly  900  feet. 

POINT  ARENA,  a post-village  of  Mendocina  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  125  miles  N.W.  of  San 
Francisco. 

POINT  BLUFF,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Wisconsin  River,  about  10  miles  E.  of  Mauston. 

UINT  BONPi  A is  the  S.  extremity  of  .Marin  co.,  Cali- 


fon  ?a,  and  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Golden  Gate,  about  3)4 
milts  N.  of  Point  Lobos. 

POINT  LOBOS,  7.  f>.  “Wolves’  Point,”  California,  is  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Golden  Gate,  about  6 miles  W.  of  Ran 
Francisco. 

POINT  LOOKOUT,  a post-office  of  St.  Mary’s  co.,  Mary- 
land, on  the  W.  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Potomac  River,  about  50  miles  S.  of  Annapolis. 

POINT  PLEASANT,  a town.ship  of  Warren  to.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  681. 

POINT  PLE.ASANT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Har- 
din CO.,  Iowa,  about  5 miles  W.  of  Eldora.  Pop.  41J. 

POINTVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Burlington  co., 
New  Jersey,  about  11  miles  E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

POKAG'ON,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Niles. 

POKEG AMA,  a township  of  Douglas  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop. 
272. 

POLAND,  a post-village  of  Clay  co.,  Indiana,  25  miles  in 
a direct  line  E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

POLAND,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
28  miles  W.N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

POLAND,  a village  of  Chase  co.,  Kansas,  on  the  Cotton- 
wood River,  about  27  miles  W.  of  Emporia. 

POLAND,  a post-office  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  California. 

POLK,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  North  Carolina,  bor- 
dering on  South  Carolina,  has  an  area  estimated  at  300 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Green  River  and  the 
North  Pacolet  River.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Capital,  Colum- 
bus. Pop.  4043,  of  whom  620  were  slaves. 

POLK,  a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Georgia,  bordering 
on  Alabama,  contains  about  350  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  Euharlee  Creek.  The  surface  is  diversified ; the  soil 
generally  fertile.  Capital,  Cedar  Town.  Pop.  6295. 

POLK,  a new  county  in  the  .N.W  part  of  Minnesota,  bor- 
dering on  Dakota,  has  an  area  estimated  at  6500  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  NV.  by  the  Red  River  of  tho 
North,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Mississippi,  and  also  drained  by 
the  Red  Lake  River,  and  other  streams.  'J'he  greater  part 
of  Red  Lake,  which  is  about  35  miles  long,  is  included 
within  this  county.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is  nearly 
level.  The  valley  of  the  Red  River  consists  mostly  of  rich 
prairies  or  sparsely  wooded  plains.  The  Red  River  is  navi- 
gable on  the  border  of  this  county.  Pop.  240. 

POLK,  a county  in  the  N W.  ])art  of  Oregon,  has  an  area 
of  about  750  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  tho 
Willamette  River,  navigable  for  steamboats,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Coast  Range,  or  (as  one  resident  of  the  county  says) 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  drained  by  the  Rickreal  and 
Luckamute  Rivers,  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  Yam  Hill. 
The  surface  is  mostly  occupied  by  grassy  hills,  adapted  to 
pasturage,  and  high  mountains  covered  with  forests  of  fir 
trees.  The  county  contains  some  good  arable  land  in  the 
Willamette  valley.  It  is  stated  that  there  were  20,000  sheep 
in  this  county  in  1864.  Capital,  Dallas.  Pop.  3625. 

POLK,  a post-village  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic an(i  Great  Western  Railroad,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Mansfield. 

POLK,  a township  of  Huntington  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  756. 

POLK,  a township  of  IMarshall  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  880. 

POLK,  a township  of  Washington  co  , Indiana.  Pop.  1056. 

I POLK,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  916. 

POLK,  a township  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  506. 

POLK,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa.  Piqi.  1130. 

POLK,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  641, 

POLK,  a township  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  381. 

POLK,  a township  of  AVapello  co  Iowa.  Pop.  846. 

POLK  CITY,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa,  on  or  near 
the  Des  Moines  River,  about  16  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Des 
Moines. 

POLKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Warren  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  10  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Belvidere. 

POLKVILLE,  a small  post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Penn 
sylvania,  about  18  miles  N.  of  Bloomsburg. 

POLLOCK,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania 
Pop.  2096. 

POLO,  a post-village  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Central 
Railroad,  22  miles  S.  of  Freeport. 

I’OMARIA,  a post-village  of  Newberry  district,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad,  32  miles 
N.W.  of  Columbia. 

POMONA,  a mining  village  of  Boisoe  co.,  Idaho,  is  situ- 
ated between  Idaho  City  and  Centreville,  and  about  33  miles 
N.E.  of  Boisee  City. 

PONCAH,  a post-township  of  Dixon  co..  Nebraska,  Pop. 

101. 

PONTIAC,  a post-village  of  Erie  co..  New  York,  about  22 
miles  S.  by  W,  of  Buffalo. 

PONTIAC,  a post-village  of  Huron  co.,  0^?''  on  the  Sau- 
du.sky  Mansfield  and  Newark  Railroad,  19  niles  S.  of  Sao- 
du.sky. 

PONTIAC,  Ohio,  a station  on  the  Dayton  an-^  Michigan 
Railroad,  6 miles  N.  of  I’iqua. 

I PONTIAC,  a post-town,  capital  of  Idvingsron  co.,  Illinois, 
situated  on  the  Vermilion  River,  and  on  the  Chi:ago  Alton 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  90  miles  S.W.  of  Chirago.  Ii,  cod- 
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teins  a com  t-house,  4 churches,  1 hank,  2 newspaper  oflRces, 
and  several  flouring-mills.  Pop.  in  1800,733;  in  1865,  about 
1800. 

POOL,  a post-village  of  Midland  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Tittibawassee  Piiver,  about  33  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bay  City. 

POPE,  a county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Arkansas,  has 
an  area  of  about  900  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  the  Arkansas  P.iver,  and  also  drained  by  the  Big 
Piney  and  Illinois  Creeks.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diver- 
sified. Capital,  Norristown.  Pop.  7883,  of  whom  978  were 
slaves. 

POPE,  a new  county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Minnesota, 
has  an  area  of  720  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Med- 
icine Bank  or  Chippewa  River,  and  contains  numerous 
small  lakes.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Pope  county  contains  extensive  prairies,  and  probably  no 
dense  forests.  The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  information 
respecting  this  county. 

POPLAR  BLUFF,  a post-village,  capital  of  Butler  co., 
Missouri,  on  Big  Black  River,  about  130  miles  in  a direct 
line  S of  St.  Louis. 

POPLAR  GROVE,  a station  on  the  Indianapolis  and  Cin- 
cinnati Railroad,  in  Marion  co.,  Indiana,  5 miles  S.E.  of 
Indianapolis. 

POPLAR  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Boone  co..  Illinois,  on 
the  Kenosha  and  Rockford  Railroad,  16  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Rockford. 

POUT  AGE,  a township  or  mining  district  of  Houghton 
CO.,  Michigan,  on  Portage  Lake,  contains  copper  mines. 
Pop. 1713. 

PORT  ALLEN,  a post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Iowa  River,  about  5 miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Cedar  River,  and  about  19  miles  W.S.W.  of  Muscatine. 

PORT  ANGELOS  (an'je-loce),  a post-village  of  Clallam 
CO.,  Washington  Territory,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  about  100  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Olympia.  The 
custom-house  at  this  place  was  swept  away  by  a flood  in 
December,  1863. 

PORT  AUSTIN,  a post-village  of  Huron  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Lake  Huron,  al)out  60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bay  City. 

PORTER,  a township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
144. 

PORTERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Dubois  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  East  Fork  of  White  River,  about  37  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Vincennes. 

PORT  HOPE,  a post-village  of  Huron  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Huron,  about  8 miles  N^.N.W.  of  Sand  Beach. 

PORTLAND  [continued  from  page  1522]. 
of  first-cdass  steamers  from  Portland  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Bangor,  and  St.  John.  New  Brunswick;  also  a weekly  line 
in  winter  to  Liverpool.  Total  valuation  of  estates  in  the 
city,  1864,  $26,954,000.  Annual  average  of  deaths,  1 to  47 
of  the  population.  Principal  articles  of  exportation,  sugar- 
box  shooks,  deals  and  all  kinds  of  lumber,  hoops,  heading 
and  hogshead  shooks.  Fish  purchased  in  1864,  50,000  bar- 
rels mackerel,  10,000  barrels  herring,  65,000  quintals  dry 
fish,  130,000  boxes  smoked  herring,  halibut,  salmon,  cod, 
&c.;  pork  and  beef,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  cheese,  dried 
apples,  and  other  produce.  The  city  is  lighted  \rith  gas, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  water.  The  city  is  con- 
sidered remarkably  healthy,  never  having  been  visited  by 
the  cholera,  even  when  that  disease  raged  fearfully  in  other 
neighboring  cities. 

Portland  was  settled  by  an  English  colony  in  1632.  Its 
Indian  name  was  Machigonne.  During  the  wars  in  which 
the  colonies  were  involved  with  the  Indians,  the  French, 
and  the  mother  oountiy,  this  town  suffered  the  severest 
disasters : three  times  it  was  entirely  destroyed.  Since  the 
Revolution,  it  has  steadily  increased  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. The  city  charter  was  granted  in  1832.  Pop.  in  1830, 
12,601;  in  1840,  15,218;  in  1850,  20,815;  in  1860,  26,342. 

PORTLAND,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ports- 
mouth Branch  Railroad,  about  30  miles  N.E.  of  Portsmouth. 

PORTLAND,  a post-village  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  about  16  miles  E.  of  Pomeroy. 

PORTLAND,  a post-township  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1313. 

PORTLAND,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Monroe  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  227. 

PORTLAND,  a post-village  of  Houston  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  40  miles  S.  of  Winona,  and  1 or  2 miles  from  the  N. 
line  of  Iowa. 

PORTLAND,  a village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
W.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  about  7 miles  N.  of  Superior 
City. 

PORTLAND,  the  most  populous  and  commercial  town 
of  Oregon,  and  capital  of  Multnomah  county,  is  situated  on 
tno  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  15  miles  from 
its  Hiouth,  50  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Salem,  and  642  miles  by  sea 
N.  from  San  Francisco.  Lat.  45°  30'  N.,  Ion.  122°  27'  30"  W. 
It  is  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation.  Three  steamers  per 
month  ply  between  this  place  and  San  Francisco.  It  con- 
tains several  churches,  i academy,  an  asylum  for  the  insane, 
1 national  bazik,  a numbe"  of  wholesale  stores,  3 book  stores, 
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2 assay  offices,  and  the  Oregon  Iron  Works.  One  daily  anc 
2 weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  Pop.  in  1860 
2874;  in  1864,  about  4500. 

PORT  LOUISA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Louisa  co., 
Iowa.  The  village  is  on  the  Mississippi  River,  6 miles  N.E. 
of  Wapello,  and  15  miles  below  Muscatine.  Pop.  667. 

PORT  LUDLOW,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Washing- 
ton Territory,  on  Admiralty  Inlet,  16  miles  S.  of  Port 
Townsend.  Pop.  in  1860,  124. 

PORT  MADISON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Kitsap  co., 
Washington  Territory,  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Admiralty 
Inlet,  77  miles  N.N.E.  of  Olympia.  It  has  2 saw-mills,  and 
1 foundry.  Pop.  188. 

POUT  MERCER,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Raritan  Canal,  and  on  the  New  Jersey  Railroad, 
about  4 miles  S.W.  of  Princeton. 

PORT  MONMOUTH,  a post-village  of  Monmouth  co.. 
New  Jei  sey,  situated  on  the  Itaritau  Bay  (or  Lower  Bay), 
21  miles  S.  of  New  York  city,  and  at  the  N.  terminus  of  the 
Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad,  which  extends  to  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  contains  2 churches,  and  several  stores,  and 
is  improving.  Pop.  about  400. 

PORT  ORCHARD,  a post-village  of  Kitsap  co.,  Washing- 
ton Territory,  on  Admiralty  Inlet,  about  65  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Olympia.  It  has  1 saw-mill.  Pop.  47. 

POR’l'  ORFORD,  a post-village  of  Curry  co.,  Oregon,  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  3u  miles  N.  of  Ellensburg,  and  338  miles 
by  sea  from  San  Francisco.  It  has  1 or  2 stores,  and  a saw- 
mill. Pop.  in  1^0, 146. 

PORT  FERRY,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Monongahela  River,  and  on  a railroad  11  miles 
S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

PORT  RICHMOND,  or  RICHMOND,  a post-village  of 
Wapello  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Des  Moines 
River,  nearly  oj)posite  Ottumwa.  The  name  of  the  post- 
office  is  Port  Richmond. 

PORT  ROYAL,  Pennsylvania,  a station  on  the  Pittsburg 
and  Connellsville  Railroad,  37  miles  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

PORT  ROYAL,  South  Carolina,  an  entrance  or  channel 
by  which  Broad  River  communicates  with  the  Atlantic, 
between  the  islands  of  Hilton  Head  and  St.  Helena.  Here 
is  a good  harbor  for  large  vessels.  Port  Royal  is  also  the 
name  of  an  island  which  forms  part  of  Beaufort  district,  and 
contains  the  town  of  Beaufort.  It  is  about  10  miles  N.N.W 
of  Port  Royal  entrance. 

PORT  SANILAC,  a post-village  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Lake  Huron,  about  24  miles  N.  of  Lexington.  Accord- 
ing to  one  map  it  is  only  12  miles  from  Lexington. 

PORT  SHELDON,  a village  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  about  12  miles  S.  of  Grand  Haven. 

PORTSMOUTH,  a village  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Lake  .Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Black  River. 

PORT  SULLIVAN,  a post-village  of  Milam  co.,  Texas,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Brazos  River,  about  80  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Austin  City. 

I’ORT  TOWNSEND,  a post-village,  port  of  clearance,  and 
capital  of  Jefferson  co.,  Washington  Territory,  is  situated 
on  Port  Townsend  Bay,  about  100  miles  N.  of  Olympia. 
Lat.  48°  7'  N.  It  has  1 church,  and  4 or  5 general  stores. 
Pop.  264. 

PORT  TREVERTON,  a post-village  of  Snyder  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  Canal,  42  miles  N. 
of  Harrisburg. 

PORT  WALTHALL,  a village  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Virgi- 
nia, on  the  Appomattox  River,  about  7 miles  below  Peters- 
burg. 

POltT  WILLIAM,  a post-village  of  Atchison  co.,  Kansas, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  about  15  miles  by  land  N.W.  of 
Leavenworth. 

PORT  WINE,  a mining  post-village  of  Sierra  co.,  Califor- 
nia, 16  miles  N.  of  Downieville.  It  has  1 church,  2 stone 
stores,  2 hotels,  &c.  Pop.  variously  estimated  from  350  to  750. 

POSEY,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Pop.  1740. 

POSTON,  a post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  56  miles  W.  of  Cincinnati. 

POTOSI,  a post- township  of  Linn  co.,  Kansas,  20  miles  N. 
of  Fort  Scott,  and  3 miles  W.  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Pop. 
1156. 

POTOSI,  a mining-camp  of  Sierra  co.,  California,  1 mile 
from  Howland  Flat,  and  about  25  miles  N.  of  Downieville. 
It  has  1 church,  and  2 mining-ditches.  Pop.  300. 

POTTAWATTOMIE,  or  POTAWATOMIE,  a county  in 
the  N.E.  part  of  Kansas.  Area  estimated  at  750  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Kansas  River,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Big  Blue  River.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Vermilion  and  Rock  Creeks.  The  surface  is  somewhat 
diversified,  the  soil  is  fertile.  Timber  is  produced  in  tho 
vicinity  of  the  creeks  above  named.  Capital,  Louisville. 
Pop.  1529. 

POTTAIVATTOMIE,  a township  of  Coffey  co.,  Kansas. 
Pop.  156. 

POTTAWATTOMIE,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Kansas. 
Pop.  467. 
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POTTER,  a village  of  Calumet  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  24 
nules  W.  of  Manitowoc. 

POULTNEY,  polt'neo,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
Iowa,  about  33  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Dubuque. 

POVERTY  BAR,  a post-village  of  Calaveras  co.,  Califor- 
nia, on  me  Mokelumne  River,  about  32  miles  N.E.  of 
Stockton. 

POWDER  RIVER,  a small  river  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Mon- 
tana, is  an  affluent  of  the  Yellowstone.  Its  direction  is 
northward. 

POWELL,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Kentucky. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Red  River.  The  surface  is  hilly. 
Capital,  Stanton.  Pop.  2257,  of  whom  125  were  slaves. 

POWELLTON,  a post-village  of  Richmond  co..  North 
Carolina,  about  95  miles  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

POWESHIEK,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  875. 

P0V7IIAT .AN,  Virginia,  a station  on  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  R^dlroad,  22  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

bOWIIATTAN,  a village  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio,  about 
38  miles  N.K.  of  Dayton. 

PO  W II ATTAN,  a post-village  of  Brown  co.,  Kansas,  about 
t5  miles  N.  of  Topeka. 

POWHOCCO,  a post-village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Nebraska, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Platte  River,  about  33  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Omaha  City. 

POYGAN,  or  POYGAM,  a post-township  of  Winnebago 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  South  side  of  Pauwaicun  Lake,  about 
28  miles  N.W.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Pop.  613. 

POYNER,  a township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
391. 

POYSIPPI,  a township  of  Waushara  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Pauwaicun  Lake,  about  20  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Oshkosh. 
Pop.  384. 

POYSIPPI,  a post-village  of  Waushara  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Pine  River,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Berlin.  It  has  1 sa«- 
mill,  1 rake-factory,  and  15  houses. 

PRAIRIE,  a township  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1075. 

PRAIRIE,  a post-township  of  Tipton  co.,  Indiana,  about 
42  miles  N.  of  Indianapolis.  I’op.  1247. 

PRAIRIE,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  564. 

PRAIRIE,  a township  of  White  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  659. 

PR.4IRIE,  a township  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  711. 

PR.AIRIE,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  575. 

PRAIRIE,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  399. 

PRAIRIE,  a township  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  538. 

PRAIRIE,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  131. 

PRAIRIE,,  a post-village  of  Yolo  co.,  California,  10  miles 
N.W'.  of  Woodland. 

PRAIRIE  CITY,  the  capital  of  Cumberland  co.,  Illinois, 
situated  about  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mattoon,  and  100  miles  E. 
S.E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1199. 

PRAIRIE  CITY,  a post-township  and  village  of  McDo- 
nough CO..  Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad,  23  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Galesburg.  Pop.  770. 

PRAIRIE  CITY,  a village  of  Bates  co.,  Missouri,  about  15 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Butler. 

PRAIRIE  CITY,  a post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Kansas, 
about  15  miles  S.  of  Lawrence. 

PRAIRIK  CREFK,  a post-township  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  W'abash  River,  about  15  miles  below  Terre  Haute. 
Pop. 1343 

PRAIRIE  CREEK,  a township  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  S15. 

PRAIRIE  DU  SAC,  a post-village  of  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin, 
situated  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  River  (here 
crossed  by  a bridge  1450  feet  long),  25  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Madison,  and  14  miles  S.  of  Baraboo.  It  has  1 church,  1 
academy,  5 dry-goods  stores,  and  1 steam  fiour-mill.  Pop. 
about  600.  Pop.  of  Prairie  du  Sac  township  1878. 

PREBLE,  a post-township  of  Brown  co.,  lYisconsin,  is 
immediately  E.  of  the  City  of  Green  Bay,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  Fox  River.  Pop.  560. 

PREBLE,  a township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
400. 

PRENTICE,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
railroad  connecting  Jacksonville  with  Petersburg,  12  miles 
N.E.  of  the  former. 

PRENTISS,  a post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
about  60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  226. 

PRENTIS  >,  a post-village  of  Bolivar  co  , Mississippi,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  125  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jackson. 

PRESCOTT,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana,  about 
6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Shelbyville. 

PR  ESCOTT,  a post-town,  capital  of  Pierce  co.,  Wisconsin, 
situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  about  30  miles  below  Saint  Paul, 
and  18  miles  N W.  of  Red  Wing,  Minnescta.  It  contains  1 
bank,  numerous  mills,  warehouses,  and  manufactories.  A 
large  quantity  of  wheat  is  shipped  here  in  steamboats.  Pop. 
in  1860, 1031. 

PRESCOTT,  a post-township  of  Faribault  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  32  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Mankato.  Pop.  8. 

PRESCOTT,  a post-village,  capital  rf  Arizona,  and  seat 
of  justice  for  Yavapai  co.,  is  picturesquely  situated  among 
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the  Pine  Mountains,  about  140  miles  E.  of  the  Colorado 
River,  and  500  miles  S.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Lat.  about 
7'  N , Ion.  about  112°  20'  W.  It  is  built  of  wood,  and  in- 
habited mostly  by  persons  who  removed  from  California 
and  Colorado.  There  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
vicinity.  The  first  house  in  Pre.scott  was  built  in  June, 
1864. 

PRESIDENT,  a village  and  township  of  Venango  co., 
Pennsylvania,  ou  the  left  (S  ) bank  of  the  Alleghany  River, 
about  15  miles  above  Oil  City.  It  contains  1 large  hotel. 
Here  are  several  oil  wells.  Total  populatii  u,  '12. 

PRE.'QUE  ISLE,  a post-village  and  townilnp  of  Aroo- 
stook CO..  Maine,  near  the  Aroostook  River,  about  150  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  723. 

PRESTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Webster  co.,  Georgia, 
about  45  miles  fc.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

PRESTON,  a post-village  of  Yallobusha  co.,  Mississippi, 
about  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Grenada. 

PRESTON,  a village  of  Wharton  co.,  Texas,  about  77 
miles  W.  of  Galveston. 

PRESTON,  a village  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Muskingum  River,  about  17  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Zanesville. 

PRESTON,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Illinois,  about 
32  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Bellville. 

PRESTON,  a township  of  Richland  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  887. 

PRESTON,  a post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  Missouri,  on 
Muddy  Creek,  about  65  miles  W.  of  Springfield. 

PRESTON,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Trempealeau  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  266. 

PRESTON,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Fill- 
more CO.,  Minnesota,  situated  on  a small  affluent  of  Root 
River,  .about  33  miles  S.E.  of  Rochester,  and  44  miles  from 
the  Mississippi  River,  at  La  Crosse.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich  farming  country,  in  which  timber  is  abundant.  Pop 
in  1860,  751. 

PRESTON,  a post-village  of  Marin  co.,  California,  on  oi 
near  the  sea,  30  miles  N.W.  of  San  Rafael. 

PRICKLY  PEAR,  a mining  district  of  Montana  Territory, 
near  the  E.  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a few  miles  W 
of  the  Missouri  River,  ami  about  130  miles  N.  of  Virginia 
City.  Gold  is  found  here  on  Prickly  Pear  Creek. 

PRIMROSE,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  Missouri,  about 
27  miles  W'.N.W.  of  Quincy.  Illinois. 

PRINCETON,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  8 miles  E.S  FI.  of  Newcastle. 

PRINCETON,  a village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.,  about  34 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Zanesville. 

PRINCEl'ON,  a township  of  White  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  659. 

PRINCETON,  a township  of  Scott  co.,  Iow,a,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  W'apsipinicon  River,  and  E.  by  the  Mississipp" 
Pop.,  including  the  village  of  Princeton,  1423. 

PRINCETON,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa,  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  Mississippi  River,  21  miles  above 
Davenport.  It  contains  2 churches,  several  stores,  1 fiour- 
ing-mill,  2 saw-mills,  &c.  Pop.  about  1000. 

PRINCETON,  a thriving  post-village  of  Green  Lake  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  Fox  Rivei',  about  90  miles  N.W.  of  Milwau- 
kee, and  13  miles  S.W.  of  Berlin.  It  has  a good  water- 
power, 1 fiouring-mill,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  about  600; 
pop.  of  Princeton  township,  1489. 

PRINCETON,  a small  village,  capital  of  Mille  Lacs  co., 
Minnesota,  on  Rum  River,  about  50  miles  in  a direct  line 
N.W.  of  Saint  Paul. 

PRIACETON,  a village  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota,  10  or 
11  miles  W.N.W.  of  Winona. 

PRINCETON,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Kansas, 
abotit  32  miles  S.  of  Leavenworth. 

PRINCETON,  a post-village  of  Colusa  co.,  California,  on 
the  Sacramento  River,  15  miles  N of  Colusa. 

PRINCEVILLE,  a post-village  in  Princeville  township, 
Peoria  co.,  Illinois,  about  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Peoria.  Pop. 
estimated  at  6U0;  of  the  township  in  1860, 1234. 

PROMISE  CI'IY,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa,  9 or 
10  miles  E.  of  Corydon. 

PROSPECT,  a village  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania,  near  the 
Susquehanna  River,  about  13  miles  E.  of  York. 

PROSPECT,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana,  about 
44  miles  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

PROSPECT  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Giles  co.,  Tennessee, 
on  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad,  91  miles  S.  of  Nash- 
ville. 

PROSPECT  HILL,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  about  25 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

PROVIDENCE,  a township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  1810. 

PROVIDENCE,  a post-village  of  Mecklenburg  co..  North 
Carolina,  about  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Charlotte. 

PROVIDENCE,  a village  of  Fayette  co.,  Kentucky,  on  a 
railroad.  7 miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lexington. 

PROVIDENCE,  a village  of  Clarke  co.,  Indbana,  18  miles 
by  railroad  N.N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

PROVIDENCE,  a township  of  Hardin  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  696. 

PROVIDENCE,  a post-village  of  Cache  co.,  Utah,  'i  mile* 
S.  of  Logan. 

PROVISO,  a post-township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  about  lit 
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miles  W.  of  Chicago,  is  intersected  by  the  Des  Plaines  River. 
Pop.  1268. 

PllOVO  CITY,  a post-town,  capital  of  Utah  co.,  Utah,  is 
situated  on  the  Timpanogos,  or  Provo  River,  2]^  miles  E. 
of  its  entrance  into  UtJih  Lake,  45  miles  S.S.E.  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  about  2 miles  W.  of  the  base  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountain  Range.  It  contains  1 church,  1 seminary,  1 the- 
atre, 1 town-hall,  3 tlouring-mills,  2 saw-mills,  3 tanneries, 
&c.  The  river  affords  abundant  water-power  here.  Pop 
in  1860,  2030 ; in  1865,  about  3300. 

PUEBLO,  pweb'lo,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of 
Colorado,  has  an  area  of  about  1400  squ<are  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Arkansas  River,  and  also  drained  by  Squirrel 
Creek,  and  other  sjnall  streams. 

PUEBLO,  or  PUEBLA,  a post-village  of  Pueblo  co.,  Colo- 
rado, situated  on  the  Arkansas  River,  about  120  miles  S.  of 
Denver. 

PULASKI,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lawrence  co  , 
Pennsylvania.  The  village  is  on  Beaver  River,  and  on  the 
Erie  and  Pittsburg  Railroad.  9 or  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  New- 
castle. Total  population  1270. 

PUL. 4 SKI,  a post-village  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa,  about  8 miles 
S.E.  of  Bloomfield. 

PUNJAB,  or  PUNJAUB,  a post-office  of  St.  Genevieve 
CO.,  Missouri,  about  50  miles  S.  of  St.  Louis. 
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PURGATORY  RIVER,  Huerfano  co.,  Colorado,  Is  an 
affluent  of  the  Arkansas.  Its  direction  is  nearly  northeast 
ward. 

PU.-^HETA,  a township  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1280 

PUTAH,  Solano  co.,  Calitbruia.  See  Silvetville. 

PUTAII  CREEK,  California,  an  affluent  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, rises  in  Lake  co , flows  southeastward  through  Napa 
county,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Solano  and  Yolo 
counties. 

PUTNAM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Windham  co., 
Connecticut,  The  village  is  on  the  Quinebaug  Hiver,  and 
the  .Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad,  34  miles  N.N.E.  ot 
Norwich,  It  contains  4 churches,  1 national  l)ank,  1 news- 
paper office,  3 cotton  factories,  and  2 woollen  factoriei'. 
Pop.  of  township  2722. 

PUTNAM,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1036. 

PUTNAM,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa,  about  50 
miles  N.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

PUTNAM,  a township  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  580. 

PUTNAM,  a post-village  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota,  oi 
Minneska  River,  about  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Wabasha,  and  5 
miles  from  the  Mississippi  River. 

PYRMONT,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio,  about 
16  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Dayton. 


QUARTZBURG,  a mining  village  of  Mariposa  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, about  40  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Sonora.  It  has  1 
quartz-mill. 

QUEBEC,  a post-office  of  Hardin  co.,  Iowa,  about  58  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

QUEEN  CITY,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Iowa,  about 
26  miles  N.  of  Bedford.  Pop.  212. 

QUEENSTOWN,  a village  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  18  miles  N.N.MT  of  Kittanning.  Pop.  119. 

QUEENSVILLK,  a post-office  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Indianapolis  and  Madison  Railroad,  28  miles  N.W. 
of  Madison. 

QUINCY,  a post-office  of  Lewis  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  9 or  10  miles  below  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

QUINCY,  a station  on  the  Cliicago  and  Great  Eastern 
Railroad,  on  the  line  between  Madison  and  Tipton  counties, 
Indi.ana,  43  miles  S.E.  of  Logansport. 

QUINCY,  a post-village  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  25  miles  N. 
N.W.  of  Bloomington. 

QUINCY,  a post-village  of  Hickory  co.,  Missouri,  about 
20  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Warsaw. 

QUINCY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Adams  co.,  Iowa,  on 
or  near  a branch  of  the  Nodaway  River,  about  90  miles  S. 


KACELAND,  a post-village  of  Lafourche  Parish,  Loui- 
siana, on  the  New  Orleans  and  Opelousas  Railroad,  40 
miles  W.S.W.  of  New  Orleans. 

RACINE  [continued  from  page  1560]. 
sippi  Railroad  having  its  lake  terminus  at  this  place,  extends 
142  miles  to  the  .Mississippi  River  at  Savanna,  Illinois.  This 
company  builds  all  its  cars  at  Racine,  employing  a large 
number  ofmechanics.  The  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Railroad 
passes  thi-ough  this  city.  First  settled  in  1835,  incorporated 
as  a city  in  1848.  Pop.  in  1850,  5111 ; in  1860, 7822 : in  1865, 
about  10,000. 

RACINE,  a post-village  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  about  8 miles  S.E.  of  Pomeroy. 

RACINE,  a township  of  Mower  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 361. 
RACINE,  a township  of  Beaver  co.,  Penn.sylvania.  Pop. 
1050. 

RACOON,  a township  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1144. 
RACOON  RIVER,  Wisconsin,  a small  stream  which 
flows  through  the  N.W.  part  of  Vernon  county  into  the 
Mississippi  River. 

RADNOR,  a township  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1109. 
RAGLAN,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  284. 
RAILROAD,  a township  of  Stark  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  231. 
RAINIER,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Oregon,  on  the 
Columbia  River,  about  20  miles  below  St.  Helen.  It  has  a 
steam  saw-mill.  Pop.  85. 

RAISINVILLE,  a village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  Raisin  River,  5 or  6 miles  N.E.  of  Adrian. 

RALKIGH,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Michigan,  about  36 
miles  S.W.  of  Detroit. 

RAMESS  A,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  on  or  near 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  about  24  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Davenport,  and  8 miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

RAMSEY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fayette  co., 
niinois,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  13  miles  N.  of  Vandalia. 
Pop.  1086.  2272 


W.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  in  1865,  about  225.  Pop.  of  Quincy 
township  in  1860,  451. 

QUINCY,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Wisconsin  River,  about  70  miles  N.N.W.  of  Madison. 

QUINCY,  a post-village  in  Quincy  township,  Olmstead 
CO.,  Minnesota,  about  20  miles  E.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  of 
township  576. 

QUINCY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Plumas  co.,  California, 
is  situated  in  American  Valley,  which  is  surrounded  by 
high  mountains,  about  250  miles  N.N.E.  of  San  Francisco. 
It  contains  a court-house,  a school,  a newspaper  office,  and 
about  100  dwellings^  Gold  is  found  here.  Pop.  in  1860, 192. 

QUINDARO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wyandot 
CO.,  Kansas.  The  village  is  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  6 
miles  above  Kansas  City,  and  20  miles  below  Leavenworth. 
Total  population,  689. 

QUITMAN,  a county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Georgia,  bor- 
dering on  Alabama,  contains  about  175  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee  River,  and  inter- 
sected by  Pataula  Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and 
partly  covered  by  forests  of  pine.  Pop.  3499. 

QUITMAN,  a post-village  of  Nodaway  county,  Missouri, 
on  the  Nodaway  River,  about  46  miles  N.  by  W.  of  St 
Joseph. 


RAMSEY,  a township  of  Anoka  co..  Minnesota,  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Pop.  192. 

R.AMSEY.  a village  of  Isanti  co.,  Minnesota,  on  Rum 
River,  about  20  miles  N.  of  Anoka. 

RANDALL,  a post-office  of  Hamilton  co.,  Iowa,  about  50 
miles  N.  of  Des  Moines. 

RANDALL,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  Kenosha  co., 
Wisconsion.  Pop.  662. 

RANDOLPH,  a post-village  of  Bibb  co.,  Alabama,  on  the 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Railroad,  40  miles  N.  of 
Selma. 

RANDOTiPH,  a post-village  of  Houston  co.,  Texas,  about 
120  nules  N.  of  Houston. 

RANDOLPH,  a post-village  of  Metcalf  co.,  Kentucky, 
about  44  miles  E of  Bowling  Green. 

RANDOLPH,  a township  of  Ohio  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  just  below  Rising  Sun.  Pop.  1583. 

RANDOLPH,  a post-village  in  Randolph  township,  Mc- 
Lean CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  10  miles  S.  of 
Bloomington.  Pop.  of  township,  1386. 

RANDOLPH,  a village  of  Clay  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  6 or  7 miles,  below  Kansas 
City,  and  30  miles  by  land  S.E.  of  Weston. 

RANDOLPH,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Horfcon  and  Portage  City  Railroad,  24  miles  E.  of 
Portage  City. 

RANDOLPH,  a small  township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  Cannon  River,  about  16  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Hastings 
Poj),  136. 

RANDOLPH,  a post-village  of  Riley  co.,  Kansas,  on  or 
near  the  Big  Blue  River,  about  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Man- 
hattan. 

RANDOLPH,  a post-village  of  Coos  co.,  Oregon,  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  15  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Empire  City.  Pop.  of 
Randolph  Precinct,  110. 

RANOELY.  a post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine,  about 
36  miles  N.W.  of  Farmington.  Pop.  238. 
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RA5S0M,a  post-village  and  township  of  Hillsdale  co., 
Michigan  , aV  out  30  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Adrian.  Pop.  1154. 

RANTOUIi,  a post-village  in  Ranioul  township,  Cliam- 
paigii  CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Central  Railroad  (Chicago  Rranch), 
114  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

RANTOUL,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Calumet  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  378. 

RANTOUL,  a post-office  of  Franklin  co.,  Kansas. 

RAPIDAN  STATION,  a post-office  of  Culpepper  co., 
Virginia,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  where  it 
crosses  the  itapidaii  River,  5 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Orange 
Court-House. 

RAPIDS,  a township  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  858. 

RAPuITAN,  a post-village  of  Henderson  co.,  Illinois,  about 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Burlington,  Iowa.  Pop.  42. 

RATHBONE,  a township  of  Steuben  co..  New  York,  in- 
tersected by  the  Canisteo  River,  and  the  Erie  Railroad,  con- 
tains Rathlioneville.  Pop.  1381. 

RATTLESNAKE  BAR,  a post- village  of  Placer  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River,  7 miles 
S.  of  Auburn.  It  has  2 stores. 

RAVENNA,  a post-village  and  towmship  of  Muskegon 
CO.,  Michigan.  The  village  is  on  Crockery  Creek,  about  23 
miles  N.W.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  367. 

RAVENNA,  or  RAVANNA,  a post-village  and  township 
of  Mercer  co.,  Missouri,  about  95  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 
Pop.  930. 

RAVENNA,  a mining  village  of  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 45  miles  N.  of  Los  Angeles. 

RAVENNA,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Nebraska,  about  22 
miles  N.W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

RAVENSWOOD,  a village  of  San  Mateo  co.,  California, 
on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  about  10  miles  E.  of  Redwood 
City. 

RAWLINSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  15  miles  S.  of  Lancaster. 

RAWSON,  a village  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio,  about  10  miles 
S.W.  of  Findlay. 

RAWSONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Huron  River,  about  28  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit.  It 
has  2 mills. 

RAY,  a post-village  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  N. 
Fork  of  Clinton  River,  about  35  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Detroit. 

RAY,  a township  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1374. 

RAYMOND,  a post-village  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  6 miles  E.  of 
Waterloo. 

RAYSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Cbillicothe. 

READ,  a post-township  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  about  3 
miles  E.  of  El  Kader.  Pop.  734. 

RE.ADFIELD  DEPOT,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co., 
Maine,  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  9 or  10  miles  W.  N.W. 
of  Augusta. 

READING,  a village  of  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  about  11 
miles  W S.W.  of  Salem. 

READING,  a jiost-village  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan,  about 
43  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Adrian. 

READING,  a village  of  Shasta  co.,  California,  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  about  18  miles  N.  of  Red  Bluff. 

REA  DING  VILLE,  a village  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Stony  Creek,  about  35  miles  S.W.  of  Detroit. 

READSTOWN,  or  REED’S  TOWN,  a post-village  of  Ver- 
non CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Kickapoo  River,  about  11  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Viroqua. 

READSVILLE,  or  REEDSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Calla- 
way co.,  Missouri,  about  33  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

RECTORVILLE,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Illinois, 
about  90  miles  S.S.E.  of  Vandalia. 

RED  BLUFF,  a township  of  Tehama  co.,  California,  con- 
tains or  adjoins  the  village  of  Red  Bluff.  Pop.  1391. 

RED  BbUFF,  a post-village,  capital  of  Tehama  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, situated  on  the  Sacramento  River,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  240  miles  above  Sdcramento.  The  legal  distance 
from  the  same  city  by  the  road  is  145  miles.  Steamboats 
ascend  the  river  to  this  point  in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Red  Blulf  contains  one  fine  church,  an  academy,  a news- 
paper office,  1 sash  and  door  factory,  &c.  Grain  and  wool 
are  shipped  at  this  place  which  is  surrounded  by  a country 
adapted  to  wool-growing.  Pop.  in  1865,  about  1500. 

RED  BUD.  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Illinois,  about 
24  ndles  S.  of  Belleville. 

RED  BUD,  a post-village  of  Ozark  co.,  Missouri,  on  a 
branch  or  fork  of  White  River,  about  55  miles  E S.E.  of 
Springfield. 

REDDING,  a post-village  of  Ringgold  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
West  Fork  of  Grand  River,  about  7 miles  W.  of  Mount  Ayr. 

RED  DOG,  a post-village  of  Nevada  co.,  California,  about 
40  miles  E.  of  Marysville.  It  has  2 or  3 stores. 

REDFIELD,  a post-village  of  Dallas  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
South  Racoon  River,  about  33  miles  W.  of  Des  Moines. 

REDMAN,  a'  post-village  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa,  on  Salt 
Creek,  about  87  miles  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

RED  OAK,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cedar  co., 
Iowa  about  6 miles  N.  of  Tipton.  Pop.  553. 


RED  OAK,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Iowa.  Pea 
207. 

RED  ROCK,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  900. 

RED  HOCK,  a township  of  Mower  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
222. 

REDSTONE,  a village  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minnesota,  cn  the 
Minnesota  River,  4 or  5 miles  below  New  Ulm. 

RED  VERMILION,  a township  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kansas. 
Pop.  272. 

RED  WING,  a post-village,  capital  of  Goodhue  co.,  Min- 
nesota, is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cannon  River,  6 miles 
above  Lake  Pepin,  and  45  miles  by  land,  or  55  by  water,  be- 
low St.  Paul.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  institution  named  Ilain- 
line  University,  and  contains  1 churches,  1 bank,  2 news- 
paper offices,  a fine  court-house,  3 steam  saw-mil!s,  2 cabinet 
shops,  &c.  A large  quantity  of  wheat  is  shipped  here.  Red 
Wing  is  on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  The 
bluff  at  this  place  is  about  300  feet  high.  Pop.  in  1860, 1251. 

REDW  OOD,  a new  county  in  the  W'.  S.W.  part  of  Minne- 
sota, bordering  on  Dakota.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by 
the  Minnesota  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Redwood, 
Cottonwood,  and  Yellow  Medicine  Rivers.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level  or  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  destitute  of  timber  or  sparsely  wooded.  The 
census  of  1860  furnishes  no  information  respecting  this 
county. 

REDW'OOD,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
140. 

REDWOOD  CITY,  a thriving  post-town  and  capital  of 
San  Mateo  co.,  California,  situated  near  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  on  the  railroad  which  connects  San  Jose 
with  San  Francisco,  26  miles  S.  of  the  latter.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  1 church,  1 newspaper  office,  1 public  library, 
6 stores,  several  warehouses,  1 flouring-mill,  and  about  200 
dwellings.  Lumber,  fire-wood,  grain,  &c.,  are  shipped  here 
in  small  vessels  which  approach  the  town  by  inlets  of  the 
bay.  Many  w'ealthy  citizens  of  San  Francisco  have  country- 
seats  here.  Pop.  about  1000. 

REED,  a township  of  Will  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  781. 

REEDER,  a post-township  of  Anderson  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 
334. 


REEDER,  a village  of  Dickinson  co.,  Kansas,  on  the  Kan- 
sas River,  about  125  miles  W.  of  Lawrence. 

REED  RIVER,  or  RED  RIVER,  a township  of  Kewaunee 
co.,  Wisconsin,  on  Green  Bay.  Pop.  674. 

REED'S  CORNERS,  a post-village  of  Fond  du  Lac  co 
Wisconsin,  on  the  railroad  which  connects  Horicon  with 
Berlin,  26  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Horicon. 

REED’S  TOIVN,  Wisconsin.  See  Re.\dstown. 

REEDSVILLE,  or  REEDVILLil,  a post-village  of  Meigs 
co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio,  18  miles  b y land  N.E.  of  Pomeroy. 

REEDSVILLE,  Missouri.  See  Readsvii.le. 

REEDVILLE,  or  REEDSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Mani- 
tow'oe  CO.,  Wisconsin,  about  16  miles  W.  by  N.  of  .Manitowoc. 

REELSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  Railroad,  26  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Terre  Haute. 

REESE  RIVER,  a small  stream  which  rises  near  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  Lander  co.,  Nevada,  at  the  W.  btise  of  the 
Toiyabe  Mountains.  It  flows  northward  about  100  miles, 
and  sinks  or  is  absorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert  in  Lan- 
der county. 

REESE  VILLE,  a post-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Philadelphia, 

REESEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co..  Ohio,  on  the 
Cincinnati  and  Zanesville  Railroad,  about  10  miles  E.N.E 
of  Wilmington. 

REEVE,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  394. 

REEVESVILLE,  a post-office  of  Colleton  district.  South 
Carolina,  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  52  miles  N.W.  of 
Charleston. 

REIDS  VILLE,  reedz'vil,  a post-village  of  Rockingham 
CO.,  North  Carolina,  18  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Greensborough. 

RiJLLY,  a township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  2900. 

REIMERSBURG,  or  RIMERSBURG,  a post-village  of 
Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  20  miles  N.  of  K/ttanning 
Pt>p.  346. 

REIMERSVILLE,  or  HEMERSVILLE,  a post-village  of 
Morgan  co.,  Ohio,  about  25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Marietta. 

REIN  DEER,  a post-office  of  Nodaway  co.,  Missouri,  about 
40  miles  N.  of  St.  Joseph. 

REMERSVILLE,  Oliio.  See  Reimf.rsvili.e. 

REMINGTON,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsyl 
vania,  a few  miles  W.  of  Pittsburg. 

REMINGTON,  a post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Toledo  bogansport  and  Burlinfitoii  Railroad,  40  miles 
W.  of  Logansport. 

RENICK,  a village  or  station  of  Randolph  co.,  Mis.souii, 
on  the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  140  miles  W N.W.  of  St 
Louis. 

RENO,  a new  town  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Alleghany  River,  3 or  4 miles  below  Oil  City.  Here  are 
several  oil  wells. 
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RENOTO,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  27  miles  N.W.  of  Lock- 
haven,  and  195  miles  from  Erie. 

RENSHAW,  a village  in  the  N.  part  of  Minnehaha  co., 
Dakota,  on  the  Big  Sioux  River. 

RENSSELAER  FALLS,  a post-village  of  St.  Lawrence 
co..  New  York,  on  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg 
Railroad,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Ogdensburg. 

RENVILLE,  a county  in  the  S.W.  central  part  of  Minne- 
sota. Area  estimated  at  1150  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.W.  by  the  Minnesota  River,  and  also  drained  by  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Crow  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level; 
the  soil  is  calcareous  aud  fertile.  It  contains  a large  ex- 
tent of  prairie  land,  and  probably  no  dense  forests.  Pop.  245. 

REPUBLIC,  a village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Missouri,  about  46 
miles  N.  of  La  Clede. 

REPUBLICAN  FORK,  or  REPUBLICAN  RIVER,  a 
branch  of  the  Kansas  River,  rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Colo- 
rado Territory,  flows  eastward  through  Nebraska,  and 
crossing  the  N.  boundary  of  Kansas  pursues  a southeasterly 
course  and  unites  with  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  at  Fort  Riley. 
Length  estimated  at  450  or  500  miles. 

RESERVE,  a township  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  733. 

RESERVE,  a township  of  Ramsey  0*0.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  just  above  St.  Paul.  Pop.  249. 

RETREAT,  a post-oftice  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Jeffersonville  Railroad,  40  miles  N.  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

REYNOLDS,  a post-village  of  White  co.,  Indiana,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Toledo,  Logansport  and  Burlington  Rail- 
road with  the  Louisville  New  Albany  aud  Chicago  Railroad, 
24  miles  N.  of  Lafayette. 

REYNOLDS’  FERRY,  a post-office  of  Calaveras  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  Stanislaus  River,  about  10  miles  W.  of  Sonora. 

RillNLLAND,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  .Missouri  River,  about  75  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

RIB  RIVER,  of  Marathon  co.,  Wisconsin,  flows  in  an 
E.S.E.  diiwtion  and  enters  the  Wisconsin  River,  about  2 
miles  S.  ol  IVausau. 

RICE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Minnesota,  contains 
about  500  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Catinon 
River,  and  also  drained  by  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Zumbro. 
It  is  sprinKled  with  many  small  and  beautiful  lakes.  The 
surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  calcareous,  deep,  and 
aighly  productive.  The  staple  productions  are  wheat, 
maize,  oats,  &c.  The  county  contains  some  prairies,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  it  is  covered  with  forests 
of  deciduous  trees,  including  the  sugar-maple.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Minnesota  Central  Railroad.  Capital,  Fari- 
bault. Pop.  7543. 

RICE,  a township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  539. 

RICE  CITY  a village  of  Meeker  co.,  Minnesota,  about  10 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Forest  Cifv.  Pop.  65. 

RICEFORD,  a post-village  of  Houston  co.,  Minnesota., 
about  34  miles  S.  of  Winona. 

RICE  LA  RE,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
20  miles  8.E.  of  Faribault. 

RICELAND,  a township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  125. 

RICE’S  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Prince  Edward  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  South  Side  Railroad,  61  miles  W.  of  Petersburg. 

RICEVILLE,  a poet-village  on  the  E.  boundary  of  Mitchell 
co.,  Iowa,  aoout  24  miles  W.  of  New  Oregon. 

RICH,  a township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  153. 

RICH,  a township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  contains  the  vil- 
lage of  Matteson.  Pop.  1143. 

RICHARDSON,  a county  forming  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Nebraska,  bordering  on  Kansas  and  Missouri,  has  an  area 
of  about  570  square  miles.  It  is  botinded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Missouri  River,  intersected  by  the  Great  Nemaha,  and  also 
drained  by  the  South  Fork  of  the  latter,  and  by  iMuddy 
Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  deep  and 
fertile.  This  contains  extensive  prairies  and  numerous 
groves  of  trees,  among  which  the  oak,  walnut,  cottonwood, 
elm,  hickory,  and  ash  are  found.  Limestone  of  good  quality 
is  abundant.  Capital,  Falls  City.  Pup.  2835. 

RICHFIELD,  a post-village  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  37  miles  N.  by  \Y.  of  Harrisburg. 

RICHFIELD,  a post-village  in  Richfleld  township,  Gene- 
see CO.,  Michigan,  on  Flint  River,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Flint. 

RICHFlELll,  a post-office  of  F'ayette  co.,  Iowa,  about  42 
miles  N.E.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

RICHFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Washington 
CO..  Wisconsin,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Horicon  Railroad,  23 
miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  The  village  has  6 churches,  3 
stores,  and  2 saw-mills.  Pop.  1920. 

RICHFIELD,  a.  post-township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  6 
miles  by  ^ of  St.  Paul.  It  contains  or  adjoins  Fort 
Snell iiig.  Pop.  866. 

RICHFORD,  a post-township  of  Waushara  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  3t  miles  N.  of  Porhige  City.  Pop.  459. 

RICH  GROVE,  a township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
170. 

RICH  GULCH,  a pos*^  -''Mage  of  Calaveras  co.,  California, 
4 miles  E.  of  Mokeimuue  Hill. 
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RICHLAND,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Wisconsin,  has 
an  area  of  about  575  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Pine 
and  Eagle  Rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  The  Wisconsin  River  is  navigable  for  steamboats. 
Richland  county  is  liberally  supplied  with  ttmoer  anti  lime- 
stone. Among  the  forest  trees  of  this  county  are  the  sugar- 
maple  and  pine.  It  contains  a remarkable  natural  bridgq 
see  Rockbridge.  Capital,  Richland  Centre.  Pop.  9732. 

RICHLAND,  a post-village  of  Onslow  co.,  Noi  th  Carolina, 
about  65  miles  N.E.  of  Wilmington. 

RICHLAND,  a post-village  of  Russell  co.,  Virginia,  about 
24  miles  N.  of  Abingdon. 

RICHLAND,  a village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  about  14 
miles  W.  of  Wheeling. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1406. 

RICHLAND,  a post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  about 
16  miles  N.  by  W'.  of  Mansfield. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana.  Pop 
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RICHLAND,  a township  of  Fayette  CO.,  Illinois.  Pop  656. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  832 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  270. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  457 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  189 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  992 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  297. 

RICHLAN  D,  a township  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  862. 

RICHLAND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Keokuk  co., 
Iowa,  about  15  miles  N.  of  Fairfield.  Pop.  1440. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa.  Pod 
1029. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  361. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Wapello  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1017. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  W'arren  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1150 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Rice  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  313. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Waseca  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop 
163. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Kansas.  Pnp.  438 

RICHLAND,  a post-office  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kansas,  about 
15  miles  S.E.  of  Topeka. 

RICHLAND,  a post- village  of  Sacramento  co.,  California, 
15  miles  S.  of  Sacramento.  It  has  1 or  2 stores. 

RICHLAND,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Nebraska. 
Pop.  95. 

RICHLAND  STATION,  a post-office  of  Sumner  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  Louisville  aud  Nashville  Railroad,  15  milee 
N.N.W'.  of  Gallatin. 

RICHMOND,  a post-village  of  Itawamba  co,,  Mississippi, 
about  30  miles  N.  of  Aberdeen. 

RICHMOND,  a village  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio,  about  a mile  & 
of  the  Scioto  River,  and  14  miles  S.E.  of  Chillicothe. 

RICHMOND,  a village  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Kalamazoo  River,  about  17  miles  N.W.  of  Allegan. 

RICHMOND,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa.  Pop, 
633. 

RICHMOND,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  184. 

RICHMOND,  Wapello  co.,  Iowa.  See  Port  Richmond. 

RICHMOND,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  low'a,  about 
30  miles  W.  of  Muscatine,  and  10  miles  N.  of  Washington. 

RICHMOND,  a township  of  Saint  Croix  co.,  Wisconsin,  10 
miles  N.E.  of  Hudson.  Pop.  251. 

RICHMOND,  a township  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Sha- 
wana  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  220. 

RICHMOND,  a village  of  Stearns  co.,  Minnesota,  on  Sauk 
River,  about  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Cloud. 

RICHMOND,  a post-village  and  fractional  township  of 
IVinoua  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  18  miles 
below  Winona. 

RICHMOND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Nemaha  co., 
Kansas,  3 or  4 miles  N.  of  Seneca,  and  about  36  miles  E.  of 
Marysville.  Pop.  469. 

RICHMOND,  a mining  village  of  Boisee  co.,  Idaho,  about 
75  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Idaho  City. 

RICHMOND,  a post-village  of  Cache  co.,  Utah,  about  8 
miles  N.  of  Logan. 

RICHMONDVJLLE,  a post-village  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  Lake  Huron,  about  25  miles  N.  of  Lexington. 

RICHTtJN,  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  a station  on  the  Central 
Railroad,  29  miles  S.  of  Chicago. 

RICH  VALLEY,  a township  of  McLeod  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  116. 

RICHVIEW,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  lu  miles  S.  of  Centralia.  Pop.  645. 

PtlCHVILLE,  the  capital  of  Tooele  co.,  Utah,  is  situated 
about  3 miles  S.  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  26  miles  W.S.W'.  of 
Salt  Lake  City. 

RICH  WOOD,  a township  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  997. 

RICH  WOOD,  a village  of  Dodge  co..  IVisconsin,  on  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Watertown. 

RICH  WOOD,  or  RICHW  OODS,  a post-village  aud  town- 
ship of  W'ashington  co.,  Missouri,  about  50  miles  S.W  of  St. 
Louis.  Pop.  1077. 

RICH  WOODS,  a township  of  Jersey  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1134. 
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RICKREAL,  rik're-awl'.  a small  river  of  Polk  co.,  Ore- 
gon, rises  in  the  Coast  Range,  flows  eastward,  and  enters 
the  Willamette,  2 or  3 miles  above  Salem. 

RIDGFELEY,  or  RIDGLEY,  a post-village  of  Platte  co., 
Missouri,  about  28  miles  N.  of  Kansas  City. 

RIDGEVTLLE,  a post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  Indiana, 
about  14  miles  N.W.  of  Union  City. 

RIDGE VILLK,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  about  33 
miles  N.E.  of  Marietta. 

RIDGEWAY,  a village  of  Ohio,  on  or  nea^  the  line  be- 
tween Hardin  and  Logan  counties,  and  on  the  Bellefoutaine 
Railroad,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Bellefontaine. 

RIDGEWAY,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  district.  South 
Carolina,  on  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad,  24 
miles  N.  of  Columbia. 

RIDGEWAY,  a post-village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan, 
about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Adrian. 

RIDGEWAY,  a post-village  of  Guthrie  co.,  Iowa,  about 
48  miles  W.  of  Des  Moines. 

RIDGEWAY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Osage  co., 
Kansas.  The  village  is  about  17  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Topeka. 
Total  poimlation.  1113. 

RILEY,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kansas,  area  esti- 
mated at  500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by 
the  Kansas  River,  on  the  E.  by  the  Big  Blue  River, and  in- 
terswted  in  the  S.W.  part  by  the  Republican.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  valleys  and  uplands;  the  soil  is  very  rich, 
especially  in  tlie  valleys.  Limestone  and  sandstone  of  good 
quality  are  said  to  be  abundant  in  this  county.  It  is  libe- 
rally supplied  with  water-power  by  the  Big  Blue  River. 
Capital,  Manhattan.  Pop.  1224. 

RILEY,  a post-township  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana,  about  6 miles 
S.E.  of  Terre  Haute.  Pop.  1356. 

RILEY,  a post-office  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa,  about  8 miles 
S.W.  of  Osceola. 

RILEY  CITY,  a post-village  of  Davis  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kansas  River,  nearly  opposite  Fort  Riley, 
and  about  6 miles  N.E.  of  .Tnnction  City. 

RI.MEHSBURG,  Pennsvlvania.  S'‘e  llmMEnSRURO. 
RINGGOLD,  a post-village  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  5 miles  E.  of  Dan- 
ville. 

RINGGOLD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Catoosa  co.,  Geor- 
ia,  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  (now  called  the 
hattanooga  and  Atlanta  Railroad),  21  miles  S.E.  of  Chat- 
tanooga. 

RINGGOLD,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio,  about  33 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Marietta. 

RINGGOLD,  a post-village  of  La  Grange  co.,  Indiana, 
about  44  miles  N.N.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

RINGGOLD,  a village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California,  about 
7 miles  E.  of  Placerville. 

RINGWOOD,  a post-village  of  McHenry  co.,  Hlinois,  on 
the  Fox  River  Valley  Railroad,  56  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

RINSONES,  or  RINCONES,  a village  of  Conejos  co.,  Co- 
lorado. about  35  miles  S.W.  of  Fort  Garland 
RIO,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  822. 

RIO,  a post-village  of  Columbia  co , Wisconsin,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Portage 
City. 

RIO  SAN  JUAN,  an  affluent  of  the  Colorado,  rises  in  Co- 
nejos co.,  Colorado,  flows  through  the  N.W.  part  of  New 
Mexico,  and  enters  the  Colorado  River,  in  the  S.  part  of 
Utah.  Its  general  direction  is  westward. 

RIO  SECO  (Sp.  pron.  ree'o  siV.o),  i.  e.  “Dry  River,”  a 
post-village  of  Butte  co.,  California,  10  miles  W.  of  Oroville. 

RIO  VISTA,  a post-village  of  Solano  co.,  California,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River,  about  70  miles  by 
water  N.E.  of  San  Francisco.  It  has  several  stores.  Large 
quantities  of  salmon  are  shipped  here. 

RIPLEY,  or  RIPLEYS,  a post-village  of  Tyler  co..  West 
Virginia,  on  Middle  Island  Creek,  about  50  miles  S.  of 
Wheeling. 

RIPLEY,  a station  on  the  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
road, in  Indiana,  4 miles  N.W.  of  Winamac. 

RI PLE  Y,  a post-village  and  small  township  of  Brown  co., 
Illinois,  on  Crooked  Creek,  about  48  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Quincy.  Pop.  337. 

RIPLEY,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  151. 
RIPLEY,  or  RIPPEY,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Iowa, 
about  44  miles  N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

RIPLEY,  a township  of  Doilge  co  , Minnesota.  Pop.  160. 
RIPLEY,  a township  of  Meeker  co.,  Minnesota,  Pop. 
180. 

RISDON,  a post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois,  about  22 
miles  S.  byE.  of  Belleville. 

RISING  SUN,  a post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa,  about  10 
miles  E.  of  Des  Moines. 

RISING  SUN,  a village  of  .TeflTerson  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
Kansas  Piver,  opposite  Lecompton. 

RITCHIE,  a village  of  Napa  co.,  California,  about  55 
miles  N.  of  San  Francisco. 

RIVER  DALE,  a post-office  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  E.  Fork  of  White  River,  25  miles  by  railroad  S.W.  of 
Beymour. 
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RIVER  FALLS,  a post-village  and  township  of  PferCB 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  about  10  miles  N.E.  of  Prescott.  Pop.  412. 

HIVE  It  SIDE,  a village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Pekatonica  River,  and  on  the  Mineral  Point  Railroad, about 
7 miles  S.E.  of  Darlington. 

RIVERTON,  a township  of  Floyd  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  341. 

RIVERTON,  a post-village  in  Riverton  township,  Floyd 
CO.,  Iowa,  on  the  Red  Cedar  River,  about  8 miles  below 
Charles  City. 

RIVESVILLE,  or  RIVERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ma- 
rion CO.,  West  Virginia,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  3 or  4 
miles  N.  of  Fairmont.  Pop.  54. 

RIVOLI,  or  RIVOLA,  a post-township  of  Mercer  co.,  Illi- 
nois, about  12  miles  E.  of  Aledo. 

ROANE,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  an  area  of  about  350  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Pocotalico  River,  and  the  W.  Fork  of  the  Little  Ka- 
nawha. The  surface  is  hilly  or  uneven.  Capital,  Califor- 
nia (?)  Pop.  5381. 

ROANOKE,  Virginia,  a station  on  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad,  where  it  crosses  the  Staunton  River,  50 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Danville. 

ROANOKE,  a post-village  of  Martin  co..  North  Carolina, 
on  the  Roanoke  River,  about  82  miles  E.N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

ROANOKE,  a post-village  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Toledo  and  Wabash  R.R.,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

ROANOKE,  a post  township  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois, 
about  20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  805. 

ROANOKE  ISLAND,  in  the  E.part  of  North  Carolina,  lies 
between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds.  Bounded  on  the 
E.  by  Roanoke  Sound.  Length  about  13  m.  It  was  taken  by 
a Union  armament  under  Gen.  Burnside  about  Nov.  7, 1862. 

ROARING  CREEK,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  509. 

ROBERTS,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  723. 

ROBEKTSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connec- 
ticut, on  the  Farmington  River,  about  28  miles  N.W.  of 
Hartford. 

ROBERTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  about 
11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Canton. 

ROBESON,  or  ROBESONIA,  a post-village  of  Berks  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Lebanon  Valley  Railroad,  12  miles  W. 
of  Reading. 

ROBINA,  or  ROBINIA,  a post-office  of  Panola  co.,  Mis- 
sissipjii.  on  a railroad,  about  7 miles  S.  of  Panola. 

ROBINSON,  a post-township  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  Grand  River,  about  20  miles  W.  of  Grand  Ra- 
pids. Pop.  128. 

ROBINSON,  a post-village  of  Brown  co.,  Kansas,  about 
26  miles  N.^.  of  Atchison. 

ROCHE  A GRIS,  rosh'd  gro',  a small  river  of  Adams  co., 
Wisconsin,  flows  south  westward  into  the  Wisconsin  River. 

ROCHESTER,  a village  of  San  Snlia  co.,  Texas,  on  the 
San  Saba  River,  about  100  miles  N.W.  of  Austin  City. 

ROCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
Green  River,  about  30  miles  N.W.  ol  Bowling  Green. 

ROCHESTER,  a village  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio,  about  30  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Zanesville. 

ROCHESTER,  a post-township  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  about 
14  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Muscatine,  contains  a village  named 
Rochester.  Pop.  771. 

ROCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Cedar  River,  about  7 miles  S.  of  Tiptcn,  and 
20  miles  E.  of  Iowa  City.  It  has  several  stores.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  350. 

ROCHESTER,  a flourishing  post-town,  capital  of  Olmstead 
CO.,  Minnesota,  situated  on  the  Winona  and  St.  Peters  Rail- 
road, on  the  line  between  Cascade  and  Rochester  townships 
44  miles  W.  of  Winona,  and  70  miles  in  a direct  line  S.S.B 
of  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  most  important  station  on  the  above- 
named  railroad  W.  of  Winona,  and  is  surrounded  by  rich 
farms  of  which  wheat  is  the  staple  product.  Rochester  has 
a court-house,  several  churches,  1 national  bank,  &c.  It  is 
on  the  S.  branch  of  the  Zumbro  River.  Pop.  in  1860, 1424. 

ROCHES  I’ER,  a post-village  of  Anderson  co.,  Kansas, 
about  45  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lawrence. 

ROCK  BLUFF,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Nebraska,  situ- 
ated in  a valley  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  steep  hills,  1 mile 
or  less  from  the  Missouri  River,  45  miles  below  Omaha,  and 
about  6 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Plattsmouth. 

ROCKBRIDGE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Richland 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  Pine  River,  33  miles  W.  of  Baraboo.  Pop, 
of  township,  546.  It  is  named  from  a natural  bridge  at  the 
mouth  of  the  W.  branch  of  Pine  River.  Here  is  a tunnel 
from  15  to  20  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high,  through  a rocky 
hill,  the  altitude  of  which  is  about  80  feet. 

ROCK  CREEK,  a township  of  Carroli  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1048. 

ROCK  CREEK,  a township  of  Huntington  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1295. 

ROCK  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  699. 

ROCK  CREEK,  a township  of  Hancock  co..  Illinois.  Pop. 
512. 

t ROCK  CREEK.a  township  of  Dunn  co.,Wisconsin.  Pop  147 
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ROCK  CREEK,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 
881. 

ROCK  CREEK,  a township  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 
S55. 

ROCK  CREEK,  California,  an  affluent  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  flows  south  westward,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
Tehama  and  Butte  counties. 

ROCKDALE,  a village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
40  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

ROCKDALE,  a post-office  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa. 

ROCK  DELL,  a post-township  of  Olmstead  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  434. 

ROCK  FALLS,  a post-village  of  Dunn  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Chippewa  River,  about  16  miles  S.M  of  Menomonie. 

ROCKFIELD,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Indiana,  on 
-he  Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Delphi. 

ROCKFISII,  a post-village  of  Nelson  co.,  Virginia,  on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  36  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lynch- 
burg. 

ROCKFISII  GAP,  Virginia,  a pass  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  where  the  latter  is  crossed  by  the  Central  Railroad, 
about  16  miles  S.E.  of  Staunton. 

ROCKFORD,  a post-village  of  Blount  co.,  Tennessee,  about 
10  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Knoxville. 

ROCKFORD,  or  ROCKSFORD,  a post-village  of  Tuscara- 
was CO.,  Ohio,  about  40  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Steubenville. 

ROCKFORD,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Missouri,  about  50 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Kansas  City. 

ROCKFOHD,  a post-village  and  township  in  the  W.  part 
of  Floyd  CO.,  Iowa.  The  village  is  on  Shell  Rock  River. 
T’otal  population,  299. 

ROCKFORD,  a township  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
260. 

ROCKFORD,  a post-township  of  Wright  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  left  bunk  of  Crow  River,  about  20  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Anoka.  Pop.  237. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Pottawat- 
tomie CO.,  Kansas,  on  Rock  Creek,  about  11  miles  N.E.  of 
Manhattan.  Pop.  329. 

ROCKLAND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Ontonagon 
CO.,  Michigan,  about  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ontonagon.  Here 
are  rich  copper  mines.  Pop.  2263. 

ROCKLAND,  a post-vilhage  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  and  on  Lake  Michigan, 
30  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 

ROCKLAND,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
right  bank  of  Fox  River.  Pop.  419. 

ROCKLAND,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  Manitowoc  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  584. 

ROCKLAND,  a post-village,  capital  of  Klikitat  co.,  Wash- 
ington 'L’erritory,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  op- 
posite the  Dalles,  and  about  100  miles  E.  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

ROCK  POINT,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Oregon,  13 
miles  N.W.  of  .Tacksonville.  It  has  1 store. 

ROCKPORT,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Maine,  near  the 
W.  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay,  about  7 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Rock- 
land. 

ROCKPORT,  a post-village,  capital  of  Atchison  co.,  Mis- 
souri, situated  aliout  8 miles  E.  of  the  Missouri  River,  and 
60  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Joseph.  Pop.  305. 

ROCKPORT,  a post-village  of  Jones  co.,  Nebraska,  about 
88  miles  S.W.  of  Nebraska  City. 

ROCKTON,  a post-village  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Clearfield. 

HOCK  VALE,  a township  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  772. 

ROCKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvanha, 
on  the  Raih’oad  which  connects  Downingtown  with  Waynes- 
burg,  about  45  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

ROCKVILLE,  a village  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Susquehanna  River, 'and  on  the  Central  Railroad,  5 miles 
N.  of  Harrisburg. 

ROCKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Rowan  co.,  North  Caro- 
lina, about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Salisbury. 

ROCKVILLE,  a village  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  about  17 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Zanesville. 

ROCKVILLE,  a post- village  in  Rockville  township,  Kan- 
kakee CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Kankakee  River,  about  22  miles 
8.  of  Joliet.  Pop.  of  township,  944. 

ROCKVILLE,a  post-village  in  Rockville  township.  Stearns 
CO.,  Minnesota,  on  Sauk  River,  about  11  miles  S.W.  of  Saint 
Cloud. 

ROCKVILLE,  a post-office  of  Miami  co.,  Kansas. 

ROCKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Solano  co.,  California, 
«bout  9 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Vallejo. 

ROCKWOOD,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co..  New  York, 
about  40  miles  E.  of  Utica. 

ROCKWOOD,  a village  of  Hardin  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa 
River,  about  44  miles  W.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

ROCKY  BAR,  a mining-village,  capital  of  Alturas  co., 
Idaho,  situated  near  Feather  River,  at  the  confluence  of 
Bear  and  Steel  Creeks,  about  60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Idaho  City. 
It  has  4 general  stores,  1 drug  store,  1 quartz-mill  and  I 
eaw-mill.  Pop.  about  300. 

RODNEY,  a post-village  of  Gallia  co.,  Ohio,  about  7miles 
W.N.W.  of  Gallipolis. 
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ROGERS VILLE,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Indiana, 
about  9 miles  N.  by  E,  of  Newcastle. 

ROGUE  RIVER,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Oregon,  rises  in  the 
Cascade  Range,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  J.ackson  co.,  and  pur- 
suing a very  tortuous  course  (the  general  direction  of  which 
is  westward,)  through  Josephine  and  Curry  counties,  enters 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Ellensburg.  It  atfords  extensive  wa- 
ter-power. 

ROKEBY,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Mu»- 
kingum  River,  about  24  miles  below  Zanesville. 

ROLAND,  a post-village  of  White  co.,  Illinois,  about  14 
S.S.W.  of  Carmi. 

ROLETTA,  a village  of  Pettis  co.,  Missouri,  about  36 
miles  S.E.  of  Lexington. 

ROLFE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pocahontas  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  W.  Fork  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  about  30  miles  N. 
N.W.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

ROLLA,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Phelps  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  South  West  Branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
113  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  present  terminus  of 
the  railroad,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  stations  on 
the  same.  It  contains  a court-house,  several  churches,  &c. 
Pop,  of  Rolla  township,  1439. 

ROLLEY,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  about  22 
miles  N.W.  of  Lyons. 

ROLLIN,  a post-village  in  Rollin  township,  Lenawee  co., 
Michigan,  on  Tiffins  River,  about  17  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Adrian. 

ROLLING  PRAIRIE,  a post-office  of  Dodge  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  a station  on  the  railroad  which  connects  Horicon 
with  Portiige  City,  5 miles  W.  of  Horicon. 

ROLLINGSTONE,  a post-township  of  Winona  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  6 miles  above  Winona. 
Pop.  243. 

ROME,  a post-village  of  Clark  co.,  Arkansa,s,  on  the 
Washita  River,  about  78  miles  S.S.W.  of  Little  Rock. 

ROME,  a village  of  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  about  22  miles  N 
by  E.  of  Columbus. 

RO.ME,  a post-township  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  about 
8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Adrian.  Pop.  1612. 

ROME,  a village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana,  9 miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Madison. 

ROMF,  a station  on  the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  ic 
Noble  CO.,  Indiana,  96  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Toledo. 

ROME,  a village  of  Boone  co.,  Missouri,  about  13  miles  N 
by  E.  of  Columbia. 

ROME,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa,  on  Skunk 
River,  about  13  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Fairfield. 

ROM  E,  a township  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  844. 

ROME,  a post-village  of  Sutter  co.,  California,  about  20 
miles  S.  of  Marysville.  It  has  2 stores. 

ROMEO,  a post-village'of  Greene  co.,  Tennessee,  about  14 
miles  N.W.  of  Greenville. 

ROOK’S  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Livingston  co.,  Illi- 
nois, 3 or  4 miles  W.  of  Pontiac.  Pop.  428. 

ROOP,  formerly  called  LAKH,  a county  in  the  N.W. part 
of  Nevada,  bordering  on  California  and  Oregon.  Area  esti- 
mated at  above  3000  square  miles.  It  contains  several 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  famous  Pyramid  Lake  in 
the  South  part.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  forming  part 
of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  census  of 
1860  furnishes  no  information  respecting  this  county, 
which  has  few  inhabitants. 

ROSAMOND,  or  ROSEMOND,  a post-village  of  Christian 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Rail- 
road, 5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Hana.  Pop.  200. 

ROSCOE,  a village  and  township  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa, 
about  12  miles  S.E.  of  Bloomfield.  Pop.  432. 

ROSCOE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Goodhue  co., 
Minnesota,  about  22  miles  N.W.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  378. 

ROSE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Oakland  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  about  18  miles 
N.W.  of  Pontiac.  Pop.  1166. 

ROSE,  a township  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  505. 

ROSE,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Waushara  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  104. 

ROSE,  a township  of  Ramsey  co.,  Minnesota,  about  2 
miles  N.W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  499. 

ROSEBURG,  a village  of  Union  co.,  Indiana,  about  19 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Richmond. 

ROSEBURG,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Douglas 
CO.,  Oregon,  is  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Umpqua  River,  8 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  North  Umpqua,  and  150 
miles  S.  of  Salem.  It  is  on  the  main  stage-road  from  Port- 
land and  Salem  to  California,  and  is  the  principal  market  of 
the  large  and  fertile  Umpqua  Valley,  from  which  wool  and 
grain  are  exported.  It  contains  a court-house,  1 or  2 
churches,  1 academy,  4 general-stores,  1 flouring-mill,  Ac. 
Pop.  of  Roseburg  precinct  in  1860,  835. 

ROSEDALE,  a post-vilLage  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana,  on  a 
railroad  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

ROSEDALE,  a station  on  the  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern 
Railroad,  in  Pulaski  co.,  Indiana,  88  miles  S.E.  of  Chi- 
cago. 

ROSEFIELD,  a post-township  of  Peoria  co.,  Illinois, 
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tbout  14  miles  N.W.  of  Peoria,  is  traversed  by  the  Peoria 
and  Oquavvka  Railroad.  Pop.  1090. 

R iSEMOND,  Illinois.  See  Rosamond. 

ROSEMOUNT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dakota  co., 
^[innesota,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  15  miles  S.  of  St.  Paul. 
I 'op.  295. 

KOSENDALE,  a township  of  Ontonagon  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  595. 

KOSET  I'E,  a post-office  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa,  about  32  miles 
N.W.  of  Davenport. 

ROSS,  a township  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Michigan,  contains 
the  village  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1514. 

ROSS,  a post-village  of  Lake  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Joliet 
Branch  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  37  miles  E.  of 
Joliet. 

FvOSS,  a township  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  668. 

ROSS,  a township  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1820. 
ROSS,  a township  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  678. 
ROSS,  a townshij)  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  311. 

ROSSE  AU,  ros'so',  a post-office  of  Morgan  co.,  Ohio,  about 
tJO  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mai’ietta. 

ROSSTON,  a post-village  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
nn  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railroad,  4 miles  S.  of  Kittan- 
ning. 

ROSSV'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois., 
about  20  miles  N.  of  Danville. 

ROSSVILLE.  a post-village  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa,  about 
13  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lansing. 

ROSSVILLE,  a post-office  of  Lake  co.,  California. 
ROUGH  AND  READY,  a post  village  of  Nevada  co.,  Ca- 
lifornia, 8 miles  S.  by  W.  of  Nevada  City.  Here  are  rich 
gold  mines.  Pop.  in  18tH  about  300. 

ROUND  GROVE,  a township  of  White  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
106. 

ROLAND  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Whiteside  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Dixon  Air  Line  Railroad,  21  miles  W.  of  Dixon. 

ROUND  PRAIKIE,  a township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  1049. 

ROUND  VALLEY,  a post-village  of  Plumas  co.,  California, 

17  miles  N.  of  Quincy.  Pop.  about  150. 

ROUSEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  Oil  Creek,  about  5 miles  above  Oil  City.  It  has 
several  oil  wells. 

ROWAN,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kentucky,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  375  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.W.  by  Licking  River,  and  also  drained  by  Triidet  Creek. 
The  surface  is  h>'ly,  and  extensively  covered  with  forests. 
Capital,  Morehead.  Pop.  2282,  of  whom  142  were  slaves. 

ROWE'NA,  a post-office  of  Russell  co.,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Cumberland  River,  about  66  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Danville. 

ROWLEY,  a township  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Lake  Michigan.  Pop.  280. 

ROXABEL,  a post-village  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Mari- 
etta and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  about  13  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Chillicothe. 

ROXANA,  a post-township  of  Eaton  co.,  Michigan,  about 

18  miles  W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  790. 

ROYAL  CE.XTRE,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  11  miles  N.W.  of 
Lugansport. 
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ROYALTON,  a village  and  township  of  Berrien  co., 
Michigan.  The  village  is  on  the  St.  Joseph's  River,  about 
234  miles  S.  of  St.  Joseph.  Pop.  962. 

ROYALTON,  a post-township  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  Wolf  River,  about  28  miles  N.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  462. 

RUBICON,  a township  of  Huron  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake 
Huron.  Pop.  283. 

RU'BICON,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin,  in 
Rubicon  township,  on  a branch  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railroad,  39  miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  5 stores, 

1 steam  saw-mill,  and  about  30  dwellings. 

RUBY,  a post-village  of  Saint  (Tair  co.,  Michigan,  at  the 
confluence  of  Black  River  with  Mill  Creek,  about  12  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Port  Huron.  It  has  2 or  3 mills. 

RUBY  CITY,  a mining-village,  capital  of  Owyhee  co., 
Idaho,  is  situated  on  Jordan  Creek,  about  60  miles  S.W.  of 
Boisee  City.  Here  are  gold  placer  mines,  and  silver-bearing 
quartz-lodes.  It  had  in  1864,  6 dry-goods  and  general-stores, 

2 hotels,  and  1 brick-yard.  Pop.  about  350. 

KUDOLPH,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Wood  co.,  Wis 

co^isin.  Pop.  256. 

IIULO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Richardson  co., 
Nebraska.  The  village  is  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  75 
miles  above  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  14  miles  N.W.  of 
Iowa  Point.  Kansas.  Pop.  440. 

RUNNELS,  a new  county  in  the  W.  central  part  of 
Texas.  Area  estimated  at  1200  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Colorado  River,  and  also  drained  by  Spring 
and  Oak  Creeks.  The  census  of  1860  lurnishes  no  informa- 
tion respecting  this  county. 

RUNNING  WATER  RIVER,  Nebraska.  See  Niobr.ara 

RURAL,  a post-village  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
40  miles  N.W.  of  Oshkosh. 

RUSH,  a township  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Shiawassee  River.  Pop.  346. 

KUSH,  a township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  951. 

RUSHEBA,  or  RUSHEBY,  a post-village  of  Chisago  co., 
Minnesota,  about  55  miles  N.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  179. 

RUSHFORD,  a post-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  Root  River,  and  on  the  Root  River  Valley  Railroad, 
about  28  miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  La  Crosse. 
Pop.  477. 

RUSH  LAKE,  a post-village  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  a railroad  22  miles  N.  of  Waupun. 

RUSHVILLE,  a post-village  of  Buchanan  co.,  Missouri, 
situated  on  or  near  the  Missouri  River,  and  on  the  Atchisoi: 
and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  about  17  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Joseph. 

RUSSELL,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
973. 

RUSSELJi,  a post-township  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  18  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Fond  dn  Lac.  Pop.  556. 

RUSSELLVILLE,  a mining-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Colo- 
rado, about  36  miles  S.S.E.  of  Denver. 

RUSSIAN  RIVER,  a township  of  Sonoma  co.,  California, 
on  Russian  River.  Pop.  656. 

RUTLAND,  a township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop 
1029. 

RUTLAND,  Livingston  co.,  Illinois,  a station  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  25  miles  S.  of  La  Salle. 

RUTLEDGE,  a township  of  Dewitt  co., Illinois.  Pop.  546. 


SABATHA  or  S.\BETIIA,  a post-village  of  Nemaha  co., 
Kansas,  about  48  miles  N.W.  of  Atchison. 
SAB.4TTUS,  or  SABATUS.  a post-village  of  Androscoggin 
CO.,  Maine,  situated  at  the  S.  end  of  Sabattus  Pond  on  the 
Andro.scoggin  Railroad,  about  63^  miles  E by  N.  of  Auburn. 

SABATTUS  POND,  Androscoggin  co.,  Maine,  lies  between 
Green  and  Wales  townships.  It  is  about  4 miles  long  and 
1 mile  wide.  The  Sabattus  River  issues  from  this  pond  and 
enters  tlie  Androscoggin  River. 

SABINE  PASS,  a post  office  of  Jefferson  co.,  Texas,  on  or 
near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  point  where  the  outlet  of 
Sabine  Lake  enters  the  Gulf,  about  65  miles  E.N.E  of  Gal- 
veston. 

SACCATON,or  SACATON.a  village  of  Pima  co  , Arizona, 
on  or  near  the  Gila  River,  about  90  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Pres- 
cott. Pop.  in  1860,  144  Indians. 

SAC  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Sac  co.,  Iowa,  on  or 
near  the  Racoon  River,  about  90  miles  N.W.’ of  Des  Moines, 
and  45  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Fort  D<jd^e. 

SACRAMENTO,  a river  of  Northern  California,  rises  in 
Siskiyou  county  near  the  base  of  Mount  Shasta.  It  flows 
southward,  forms  the  boundary  between  Colusa,  Yolo  and 
Solano  counties  on  the  right  hand,  and  Sutter  and  Sacra- 
mento counties  on  the  left,  and  empties  itself  into  the  east 
end  of  Suisun  Bay.  It  is  the  principal  river  of  the  state, 
#nd  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  Red  Bluff,  about  300 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  whole  length  is  estimated  at  400 
miles.  The  valley  or  basin  of  the  Sacramento  is  about  50 
miles  wide,  is  nearly  level,  a/iJ  is  almost  destitute  of  forests. 
SACRAMENTO,  a county  in  the  N.  central  part  of  Cali- 


fornia, has  an  area  of  about  1100  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Sacramento  River,  on  the  S.  by  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Mokelumne  Rivers  and  Dry  Creek.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  American  and  Cosumne  Rivers.  The 
American  River  affords  abundant  water-power.  The  sur- 
face is  diversified;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Wheat, Ltr- 
ley,  potatoes  and  cattle  are  the  staple  productions.  In  the 
year  ending  J nne,  1860,  this  county  produced  514,715  bushels 
of  barley.  Large  quarries  of  granite  are  worked  at  Folsom. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  northern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the 
county.  This  county  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  and  the  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad.  Capital, 
Sacramento.  Pop.  24,142. 

SACRAMENTO,  a post-village  of  White  co.,  Illinois,  about 
12  miles  W.  of  Carmi. 

SACRAMENTO,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  20  miles  W.  by  N.of  Rochester.  Pop.  120. 

SACRAMENTO,  a small  village  of  Humboldt  co.,  Nevada, 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Unionville. 

SADORUS,  Illinois.  See  Sodokus. 

SAGADAHOC,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Maine,  border- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  has  an  area  estimated  at  270 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the 
Androscoggin  River,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Kennebeo 
River,  and  by  the  Portland  and  Kennebec  Railroad.  Capi- 
tal. Bath.  Pop.  21,790. 

S.^GANIN,  or  SAGENIN,  a village  of  Bay  co.,  Mi- 
chigan, on  or  near  Saginaw  Bay,  about  25  miles  N.  of  Bay 
City. 

SAGATUCK,  Michigan.  See  Saugatuck. 
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SAGEVILLifi,  a post-office  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  6 or  7 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

SAINT  ALBAN  S,  a post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois, 
about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Warsaw  Pop.  1099. 

SAINT  ALBANS,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Missouri  RiVer,  about  32  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

SAINT  ALBANS,  a village  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  Lake  Minnetonka,  about  24  miles  W.  by  S.  of  St.  Paul. 

SAINT  ANNE,  a post-township  of  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois, 
about  38  miles  S.E.  of  Joliet.  Pop.  1316. 

SAINT  ANSGAIl,  a po.-,t-village  of  Mitchell  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Red  Cedar  River  about  95  miles  W.  of  Lansing. 

SATN'T  ALBERT,  a post-village  of  Callaway  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  about  24  miles  below  Jefferson  City. 

SAINT  AUGUSTA,  a post-village  of  Stearns  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  6 
miles  below  Saint  Cloud. 

SAIN  T AUGUSTIN  E,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  16  miles 
S.  of  Galesburg. 

SAINT  CATHARINE,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  9 miles  E.  of  La 
Clede  and  100  miles  W.  of  Hannibal. 

SAINT  CHARLES,  a post-village  of  Desha  co.,  Arkansas, 
on  White  River,  about  12  miles  E.  of  Arkansas  Post. 

SAINT  CHARLES,  a post-village  and  township  of  Sagi- 
naw CO.,  Michigan.  The  village  is  on  Bad  River  about  14 
miles  S.W,  of  Saginaw  City.  It  has  several  mills.  Pop. 
603. 

SAINT  CHARLES,  a township  of  Floyd  co.,  Iowa,  on  both 
sides  of  Red  Cedar  River,  contains  Charles  City.  Pop  891. 

SAINT  CHARLES,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa, 
about  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

SAINT  CHARLES,  a post-village  and  township  of  Winona 
CO.,  Minnesota.  Tne  village  is  near  the  Winona  and  Saint 
Peters  Railroad,  about  24  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Winona. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  S W.  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  55  miles  S.W.  of 
St.  Louis. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  170. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a post-village  of  Manoua  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Soldier  Creek,  20  miles  E.  of  Onawa. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a village  of  Carver  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
S.  Fork  of  Crow  River,  about  44  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Saint 
Paul. 

SAINT  CLOUD,  a thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Stearns 
CO.,  Minnesota,  situated  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi River,  about  80  miles  by  the  road  N.W.  of  Saint 
Paul,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Saint  Paul  and 
Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  built  on  a high  bluff  i miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Sauk  River.  It  contains  a court-house,  6 
churches,  1 bank,  2 flouring-mills,  2 saw-mills,  &c.  Two 
newspapers  are  published  here.  The  railroad  is  opened 
from  St.  Paul  to  a point  40  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Cloud.  Pop.  in 
1865,  about  2400. 

SAINT  CLOUD,  a village  of  Kansas  on  the  line  between 
Saline  and  Dickinson  counties,  at  or  near  the  confluence  of 
Solomon’s  Fork  with  the  Kansas  River,  about  33  miles  W. 
S.W.  of  Junction  City. 

SAINT  DONATUS,  a post-office  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa, 
about  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dubuque. 

SAINT  FRANCIS,  a post-township  of  Anoka  co.,  Minne- 
sota, about  32  miles  N.W.  of  Saint  Paul.  Pop.  153. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  a small  post-village,  capital  of  Tucker 
CO.,  West  Virginia,  on  the  Cheat  River,  about  100  miles  S.E. 
of  Wheeling. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  a post-village  of  Pottawattomie  co., 
Kansas,  on  the  Kansas  River,  about  12  miles  below  Man- 
hattan. Pop.  189. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  a post-village  of  Nemaha  co.,  Nebraska, 
on  the  Little  Nemaha  River,  10  or  11  miles  W.  of  Brown- 
ville. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Washington 
co.,  Utah,  on  or  near  the  Virgin  River,  345  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  has  several  stores.  Pop.  said  to  be 
600. 

SAINT  HELEN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Columbia  co., 
Oregon,  is  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  Columbia,  30  miles 
below  Portland.  The  river  is  here  about  a mile  wide,  and 
forms  a fine  harbor  for  ships.  This  point  is  accessible  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  by  large  sea-going  vessels.  Saint 
Helen  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a rocky  bluff.  It  contains 
a court-house,  1 church,  and  1 school-house.  Pop.  about 
100. 

SAINT  HELENA,  a post-village  of  Napa  co.,  California, 
about  60  miles  W.  of  Sacramento,  and  18  miles  N.  of  Napa. 
It '■on tains  an  academy,  1 flour-mill  and  several  stores.  Fop. 
estimated  at  400. 

SAINT  HELENA,  a post-township  of  Cedar  co.,  Nebras- 
ka. Pop.  69. 

SAINT  IGNACE,  a township  of  Michilimackinac  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  401. 

SAINT  JAMES,  a post-village  of  Manitou  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Beaver  Island,  a small  island  near  the  N.  end  of  Lake 
Michigan. 
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SAINT  JAMES,  a post-office  of  Phelps  co,,  Minnoarf,  on 
the  Southwest  Branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  10  miles  N. 
E.  of  Rolla. 

SAINT  JAMES,  a post-village  of  Cedar  co.,  Nebraska,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  48  miles  by  the 
road  W.N.W.  of  Sioux  City. 

SAINT  JOHN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich- 
igan, on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  98  miles  W. 
N.W.  of  Detroit,  and  20  miles  W.  of  Owosso.  It  contains  3 
churches,  1 union  school,  2 banking-offices,  1 iron-foundry, 
1 steam  grist-mill,  1 steam  saw-mill,  3 hotels,  &c.  Laid  out 
in  1855.  I’op.  in  186.%  about  1500. 

SAINT  JOHN,  a po.st-village  of  Perry  co.,  Illinois, on  the 
Central  Railroad,  79  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

SAINT  JOHN,  a post- village  and  township  of  Harrison 
CO.,  Iowa,  on  Boyer  River,  5 miles  from  its  mouth,  and  22 
inile^  N.  of  Council  Bluffs.  The  village  has  about  20  houses. 
Total  population  440. 

SAINT  JOHN,  a village  of  Pine  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
St.  Croix  River,  about  90  miles  N.N.E.  of  Saint  Paul. 

SAINT  JOHN,  a post-village  of  Dakota  co..  Nebraska, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  about  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Sioux  City. 
Pop.  44. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  a village  of  Stearns  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
Watab  River,  about  10  miles  W.  of  St.  Cloud. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  Saint 
Croix  county.  Wisconsin.  Pop.  188. 

SAINT  JULIEN,  a village  of  Clay  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
Republican  River,  about  18  miles  N.W.  of  Junction  City. 

SAINT  LAWRENCE,  a post-village  of  Chatham  co.,North 
Carolina,  about  60  miles  W.  of  RaleigJi. 

SAINT  LAW  BENCE,  a township  in  the  W.  central  part 
of  Waupaca  co.,  Wisconsin.  Poj).  516. 

SAINT  L.AWRENCE,  a po.st-village  and  small  township 
of  Scott  CO.,  Minnesota,  on  the  Minnesota  River,  about  40 
miles  S.W.  of  Saint  Paul.  Pop.  205. 

SAINT  LEGER,  a post-office  of  Ozark  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  N.  Fork  of  White  River,  3 or  4 miles  from  the  State  of 
Arkansas. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Minnesota, 
bordering  on  the  British  possessions,  has  an  area  estimated 
at  6000  square  miles.  Lake  Superior  washes  its  S.E.  bor 
der.  The  county  is  drained  by  the  St.  Louis  River  and  its 
affluents.  The  surface  is  elevated,  and  presents  rugged 
ranges  of  drift  hills  called  Hauteurs  des  Terres.  The  soil  of 
these  hills  is  sterile.  Copper  and  iron  are  found  near  Lake 
Superior.  Ca])ital,  Du  Luth.  Pop.  406. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  a post-village  of  Gratiot  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Pine  River,  abopt  36  miles  W.  of  Saginaw  City,  and  9 
miles  N.  of  Ithaca. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  a post-village  of  Sierra  co.,  California,  21 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Downieville.  Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 
It  has  1 church,  2 stone  stores,  2 hotels,  &c.  Pop.  said  to  be 
100. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Oregon,  near 
the  WTllamette  River,  12  miles  N.  of  Salem.  It  has  several 
stores. 

SAINT  MARIE,  a post-township  of  Jasper  co.,  Illinois, 
about  60  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Vandalia.  Pop.  937. 

SAINT  MARIE,  a township  of  Green  Lake  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  Fox  River.  Pop.  630. 

SAINT  MARY’S,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pleasants  co., 
"West  Virginia,  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  64  miles  by  laud  S. 
S.W.  of  Wheeling. 

SAINT  MARY’S,  a township  of  Mills  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
276. 

SAINT  MARY’S,  a post-village  and  township  of  Waseca 
CO.,  Minnesota,  about  22  miles  S.E,  of  Mankato.  Pop. 
349. 

SAINT  MARY’S,  a small  mining  village  of  Humboldt  co., 
Nevada,  40  miles  N.  of  Unionville. 

SAINT  MORAN,  a township  or  village  of  Michilimackinac 
CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  244. 

SAINT  NAZI  AN,  a village  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  33  miles  E.N  E.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

SAINT  OMER,  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana, 
about  11  miles  N.\V%  of  Greensburg. 

SAINT  PAUL,  a post-office  of  Robeson  co.,  North  Carolina, 
about  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Fayetteville. 

SAINT  PAUL,  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana,  35 
miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railroad. 

SAINT  PA*UL,  a station  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  on 
the  Maramec  River,  in  St.  Louis  co.,  Missouri,  24  miles  W. 
S.W.  of  St.  Louis, 

SAINT  PAUL,  a post-village  of  Webster  co.,  Missouri, 
about  25  miles  E.  of  Springfield. 

SAINT  PAUL,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  about  22 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Burlington. 

SAINT  STEPHEN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rich- 
ardson CO.,  Nebraska,  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  25  miles 
below  Brownville.  Pop.  404. 

SAINT  THOMAS,  a post-village  of  Coleco.,  Missouri,  near 
the  Osage  River,  about  15  miles  S.  of  Jefferson  City. 

SAINT  YRAIN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Weld  co.,  Colo- 
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rado,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte  River,  about  50  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Denver. 

SALAMANCA,  a post-village  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  New 
York,  on  the  Erie  Kailroad,  and  at  the  N.E.  terminus  of  the 
At'antic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  45  miles  S.E.  of  Dun- 
kiik  and  61  miles  K.N.E.  of  Corry. 

SALAMONIE,  a township  of  Huntington  co.,  Indiaiwi. 
Pop. 1364. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
848. 

SALEM,  a village  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio,  about  30  miles 
N.E.  of  Zanesville. 

SALEM,  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio,  about  12  miles 
N.W.  of  Dayton. 

SALEM,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Ohio,  about  14  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Marietta. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan,  in  the  N. 
part.  Pop.  430. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  contains  Yates 
City.  Pop.  1311. 

SALEM,  a thriving  post-town,  capital  of  Marion  co.,  Illi- 
nois, situated  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  71  miles 
E.  of  St.  Louis,  about  5 miles  E.  of  the  Central  Railnxid, 
and  14  miles  N.E.  of  Centralia.  It  contains  3 or  4 churches, 
I newspaper  office,  a court-house,  and  the  Southern  Iliiiuiis 
Female  College;  also  8 dry-goods  stores,  1 flouidng-mill.  1 
saw-mill,  4 wagon  shops,  &c.  It  has  a city  charter.  Pop. 
about  1800. 

S.'^LEM,  a thriving  post-village,  cai)ital  of  Dent  co.,  Mis- 
souri, situated  on  Spring  Creek,  25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rolla, 
and  110  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Louis.  It  contains  2 churches 
and  several  stores. 

SALEM,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Missouri,  about  20 
miles  N.N.E.  of  La  Clede. 

SALEM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa. 
The  village  is  on  an  undulating  prairie,  25  miles  W.  of  Bur- 
lington. It  contains  3 churches,  2 good  public-school  build- 
ings, 1 steam  flour-mill,  and  1 saw-mill.  Pop.  about  500. 
The  township  contains  stone  coal  and  has  water-power. 
Pop.  1386. 

SALEM,  or  WEST  SALEM,  a post-village  of  La  Crosse 
co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  12 
miles  N.E.  of  La  Crosse  and  about  1 mile  S.  of  La  Crosse 
River.  It  contains  3 churches,  5 stores,  2 wagon  shops,  and 
about  50  houses.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  West 
Salem. 

SALEM,  a post-village  and  township  of  Olmstead  co., 
Minnesota,  about  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  502. 

SALEM,  a city,  capital  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  coun- 
ty-seat of  Marion  co.,  is  situated  in  a rich  prairie,  on  the 
right  (E.)  bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  50  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Portland,  and  710  miles  N.  of  San  Francisco.  Lat.  44°  56' 
N.,  Ion.  123°  1'  W.  It  has  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  Atlantic  States  and  California,  and  is  accessible  for 
small  steamers  during  high  water,  or  about  9 months  in  the 
year.  It  contains  6 churches,  the  Willanudte  University,  1 
Catholic  academy,  4 hotels,  1 theatre,  22  stores,  1 woollen 
factory,  1 large  flouring-mill,  3 saw-mills,  2 machine  shops, 
and  1 foundry.  Two  newspapers,  1 of  which  is  a daily,  are 
published  here.  The  census  of  1860  states  the  population 
thus : North  Salem,  625 ; South  Salem,  902.  Pop.  in  1865 
about  2500. 

SALEM,  a post-village  of  Richardson  co.,  Nebraska,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground,  on  the  Great  Nemaha 
River,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  South  Branch  of  that  river,  60 
miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  about  24  mi'es  S. 
of  Browuville.  It  has  3 stores,  a chair  factory,  a cabinet 
shop,  and  several  grist  and  saw-mills.  Pop.  about  450. 

SALEM,  a township  of  Richardson  co.,  Nebraska,  con- 
tains a village  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  in  1860,  694. 

SALESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Central  Railroad  41  miles  E.  of  Zanesville. 

SALINA,  a village  of  yenango  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about 
6 miles  S.  of  Oil  City. 

SALINA,  a village  in  Harrison  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  about  13  miles  below  Now  Albany. 

S.ALINA, .a  township  of  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
599. 

SALINA,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa,  8 or  9 miles 
E.N.E.  of  ^airfield. 

SALINA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Saline  co.,  Kansas,  sit- 
uaterl  on  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  of  the  Kansas  River,  and  on 
a military  road  175  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Leavenworth.  Pop. 
about  300. 

SALT.N'AS,  sah-lee'nas,  a post-village  of  Monterey  co., 
California,  on  the  Salinas  River,  16  miles  E.  of  Monterey. 
It  has  2 or  3 stores.  Pop.  about  300. 

SALINE,  a now  county  in  the  central  part  of  Kansas, 
has  an  area  of  720  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Saline 
Fork,  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork,  and  Solomon’s  Fork,  which 
unite  in  the  E.  part  of  the  county.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
the  county  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock. 
Timbei  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams.  This 
county  ooi.ta;w  salt  springs.  Capital,  Salina. 

SALINE,  a county  in  the  S E.  part  of  Nebraska,  has  an 
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area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Big  Blue 
River,  and  also  drained  by  Turkey  Creek.  The  surface  is 
undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Pop.  in  1860,  39. 

SALINE,  a post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  Missouri,  about  90 
miles  N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

S.\LINE,  a village  and  township  of  Ralls  co.,  Missouri, 
about  17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Hannibal.  Pop.  1431. 

SALINE,  a village  of  Cass  co.,  Nebraska,  on  Saline  Creek, 
about  30  miles  W,  of  Plattsmouth. 

SALINE,  a township  of  Saline  co.,  Nebraska.  Pop.  29. 

SALISBURY,  a village  of  Somerset  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

SALISBUPi-Y,  a post-village  of  Hardeman  co.,  Tennessee, 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  58  miles  E.  of 
Memphis. 

SALISBURY,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana,  about 
II  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bloomfield. 

SALISBURY,  a post-village  of  Sacramento  co.,  California, 
10  miles  E.  of  Sacramento. 

SALMON,  a village  of  Franklin  co.,  Indiana,  about  26 
miles  N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

SALMON  BROOK,  a post-township  of  Aroostook  co., 
Maine.  Pop.  318. 

SALMON  FALLS,  a post-village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, is  in  a beautiful  valley  on  the  South  Fork  of  the 
American  River,  about  32  miles  N.E.  of  Sacramento.  It 
has  gold  mines,  and  contains  5 stores  and  3 hotels.  The 
river  here  falls  about  25  feet.  Pop.  about  450. 

SALMON  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Klamath  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, flows  northwestward  and  enters  the  Klamath  River, 
about  5 miles  above  Orleans  Bar. 

SALMON  RIVER,  of  Idaho,  rises  in  the  S.  central  part 
of  the  territory  by  two  branches  called  the  East  Fork  and 
South  Fork,  which  flow  northward.  The  main  stream  flows 
nearly  westward,  and  enters  the  Lewis  or  Snake  River 
about  50  miles  S.  of  Lewiston.  Gold  is  found  near  the 
Salmon  River. 

SALONA,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
Fishing  Creek,  about  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Lock  Haven. 

SALT  CREEK,  a township  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  985. 

SALT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Polk  co.,  Oregon,  10  miles 
N.  of  Dallas. 

SALT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Juab  co.,  Utah,  is  at  or 
near  the  village  of  Nephi. 

SALTILLO,  a post-village  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mississippi, 
on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  41  miles  S.  of  Corinth. 

SALTILLO,  a post-village  of  Holmes  co.,  Ohio,  about  28 
miles  S.W.  of  Massillon. 

SALTILLO,  a village  of  Perry  co.,  Ohio,  about  14  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Zanesville. 

SALTILLO,  or  SALTILLO VILLE,  a post-village  of  Wash- 
ington co..  Indiana,  on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chi- 
cago Railroad,  47  miles  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

SALTILLO,  a post-office  of  Clay  co.,  Nebraska,  about  60 
miles  W.  of  Nebra.-^ka  City. 

SALT  LAKE,  a township  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  268. 

SALUDA,  a post-village  of  Middlesex  co.,  Virginia,  about 
42  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

SALUDA,  or  SALUDA  MILLS,  a post-village  of  NeAvberry 
district.  South  Carolina,  on  the  Saluda  River,  about  55  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Columbia. 

SALUDA,  a post-township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  about  9 miles  below  Madison.  Pop.  1531. 

SALYERSVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Magoffin  co., 
Kentucky,  on  the  Licking  River,  about  100  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Lexington. 

SAMANTHA,  a post-village  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio,  about 
37  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Chillicothe. 

SAN  ANDREAS  (Sp.  pron.  s^n  dn-dr.i'ds),  a post-village 
of  Calaveras  co.,  California,  situated  on  the  Calaveras  River, 
about  42  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Stockton,  and  165  miles  E.  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  side»by  high  mountains. 
Gold  mining  is  the  principal  busine.ss  of  its  residents.  It 
contains  2 churches,  2 schools,  1 newspaper  office,  1 large 
brick  hotel,  8 stores  kept  by  Americans,  and  about  as  many 
kept  by  Chinese;  also  about  3u0  dwellings.  A majority 
of  the  peoi)le  of  the  county  have  voted  that  the  county-seat 
shall  bo  removed  to  San  Andreas.  Pop.  about  1200. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  a village  of  Conejos  co.,  Colorado,  about 
115  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Canon  City. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  a post-village  of  Monterey  co.,  California. 
85  miles  S.E.  of  Monterey. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  (ber-nar-dee'no),  a large  county  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  California,  bordering  on  Arizona.  It  is 
partly  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Colorado  River,  and  als« 
drained  by  the  Mohave  or  Mojave,  the  Amargoza  and  the 
Santa  Anna  Rivers.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  high 
mountains,  valleys  and  plains.  Mount  San  Bernardino,  in 
the  S.  part,  is  about  8500  feet  high.  The  soil  of  some  of  the 
valleys  is  said  to  be  fertile.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in 
Holcomb  Valley  and  on  the  Colorado  River.  The  tin  mines 
of  Temescal  are  in  the  S.W.  uai  t of  th  ) county.  Capihkl, 
San  Bernardino.  Pop.  5551 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  a post-village,  capital  of  San  Ber 
nardiuo  co.,  California,  is  situated  in  a fertile  valley  about 
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60  miles  E.  of  Los  Angeles.  It  Mas  originallj’  settled  by 
Morntons.  It  contains  a court-house,  2 churches,  2 hotels, 
2 public  schools,  the  fean  Bernaixlino  Seminary,  and  2 flour- 
mills. About  20  miles  E.  of  this  village  is  a mountain  8500 
feet  high.  Pop.  in  1860,  940 ; in  1865,  about  2000. 

SAN  BUEN  VENTURA,  a post-village  of  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  California,  on  or  near  the  ocean,  30  miles  E.  of  Santa 
Barbara.  It  has  2 stores. 

SAND  BEACH,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Huron  co.,  Michigan,  is  situated  on  Lake  Huron,  about  40 
miles  N.  of  Lexington.  Pop.  176. 

^AND  BROOK,  a small  post-village  of  Hunterdon  co., 
New  Jersey,  about  5 miles  S.W.  of  Flemington. 

SAND  CREEK,  a p(jst-township  of  Scott  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  S.E.  bank  of  Minnesota  River,  about  30  miles  S.W. 
of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  701. 

SAND  CREEK,  a township  of  Ringgold  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 

221. 

SANDFORD,  a post-village  of  Vigo  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  Railroad,  8 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Te’'re  Haute. 

SAN  DIEGO,  sin  de-l'go,  a county  forming  the  S.E  ex- 
tremity of  California,  boi'deiiug  on  Arizona  and  Mexico. 
Area  estimated  at  above  15,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Colorado  River,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Pacific  ocean.  It  is  di-ained  by  the  San  Diego,  San  Louis 
Rey,  Santa  Margarita,  and  other  small  streams.  Some  or 
all  of  these  sink  in  dry  seasons  before  they  reach  the  sea. 
The  coast  range  traversing  the  county  north  and  south, 
divides  it  into  two  entirely  difi'erent  regions.  The  eastern 
region,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two  is  the  Colorado  desert, 
a bare,  waterless,  sandy  waste,  in  which  intense  heat  pre- 
vails. Gold  is  found  near  the  Colorado  River.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  coast  range  the  soil  is  more  fertile.  Pine  trees 
grow  on  the  mountains,  and  the  olive  flourishes  at  San 
Diego,  on  the  sea-coast.  The  principal  occupation  of  the 
people  is  breeding  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Capital,  San 
Diego.  Pop.  4324,  of  whom  3067  were  Indians. 

SANDOVAL,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Illinois,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Central  Railroad  (M.iin  Line;  with  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  6 miles  N.  of  Centralia,  61 
miles  E.  of  St.  Louis,  and  25  miles  S.  of  Vandalia. 

SAND  PRAIRIE,  a township  of  Tazewell  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  275. 

SAND  SPRING,  a post-olRce  of  Delaware  co..  Iowa,  on 
the  Dubuque  Southwestern  Railroad,  37  miles  VV.S.W.  of 
Dubuque. 

SANDSTONE,  a post-township  of  Jackson  co.,  Michigan, 
about  32  miles  S.  of  Lansing,  is  traversed  by  the  Central 
Railroad.  Pop.  1395. 

SANDUSKY,  a post-village  of  Addison  co.,  Vermont,  on 
the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  about  22  miles  W.S.VV  of 
Montpelier. 

SANDUSKY,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa. 

SANDUSKY,  a post-office  of  Sauk  co.,  MTsconsin. 

SANDWICH,  a post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  18  miles  W.S. 
W.  of  Aurora.  Pop.  952. 

SANDY,  a post-village  of  Multnomah  co.,  Oregon,  on  the 
Columbia  River,  15  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Portland.  Pop.  of 
Sandy  precinct,  332. 

SANDY  HOOK,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Mary- 
land, on  the  Potomac  River,  about  1 mile  E.  of  Harper’s 
Ferry. 

SANDY  HOOK,  a post-village  of  Rappahannock  or  Fau- 
quier CO.,  Virginia,  about  28  miles  S.  of  Winchester. 

SANDY  RIVER,  Oregon,  a small  stream  which  rises  in 
Clackamas  co.,  iuid  flows  northwestward  through  Multno- 
mah CO., into  the  Columbia  River. 

SANEL,  a small  post-village  of  Mendocino  co.,  California, 
14  miles  N.  of  Ukiah. 

SAN  ELIZARIO,.a  post-village  of  El  Paso  co.,  Texas, 
near  tne  Rio  Grande,  about  20  miles  below  El  Paso.  Pop. 
1052. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  [continued  from  page  1696]. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  and  destination  of 
treasure  shipments  from  this  port  durmg  the  past  11  years — 
1854  to  1864,  inclusive : 


Eastern 

ports. 

England. 

China. 

Panama. 

Other 

Ports. 

Total. 

1854 

$46,533,166 

$3,781,080 

$965,887 

$-204,592 

$560,908 

$52,045,633 

1855 

38.730,564 

5,182,156 

889,675 

231, -207 

1-28,129 

45.161,731 

1856 

39.895,294 

3,666.289 

1,308.852 

•253, -268 

57:1,732 

50,697,434 

ll857 

35,531.778 

347,743 

2,993,264 

410,9-29 

692.978 

4''.976.692 

11858 

35,891,236 

265,739 

1,916,007 

299.265 

175,779 

47.548,026 

1859 

40,146,437 

3,910,930 

1 3,100.756 

279.949 

•202.390 

j 47.640,462 

'I860 

:35,7 19,296 

2,672,936 

3,374,680 

300.819 

1 -258,185 

; 42,325,916 

.1861 

32,628,011 

4,061,779 

j 3,541,279 

349. 769 

' 95,920 

i 40  676,758 

ll86'.' 

26, 194.035 

12,950.140 

2,660,754 

434.508 

3-22,3-24|  4-2,561,761 

1863 

10,389.330 

28,467.2)6 

4,206.370 

2.503.296 

505.667 

46.071.920 

'1864 

12,316,122 

34.436.4-23 

1 7,888.973 

378,795 

686,888 

1 55, 707, -201 

l~ 

353,975,269 

122,742,471 

1 32,846,497 

5,646,397 

4,202,900 

519.413,534 

The  above  table  includes  only  the  precious  metals  that 
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have  been  sent  out  of  the  country ; as,  however,  no  very  In- 
considerable amount  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  re 
tained  in  California  for  the  use  of  tlie  inhabitants,  the  to 
tal  product  of  the  California  gold  mines  since  their  disco 
very  to  the  present  time  (1865)  may  safely  be  estimated  at 
near  a thousand  millions  of  dollars;  of  which  amoun. 
rather  more  than  half  has  been  obtained  during  the  lajt  10 
years. 

Of  the  treasure  exported  in  1864,  $12,316,121  went  to  New 
York,  $34,436,422  to  England,  $7,8«8,973  to  China,  $150,135 
to  Manilla,  $378,794  to  Panama,  $175,245  to  Mexico,  $130,603 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, $35,631  to  Japan,  $8000  to  Havana, 
$16,951  to  Tahiti,  $45,321  to  Punta  Arenas,  and  $125,000  to 
Victoria.  The  exports  exclusive  of  treasure  in  1864  were 
valued  at  $13,271,752,  of  which  $3,309,143  went  to  New  York, 
$1,532,021  to  Boston,  $235,000  to  New  Bedford,  .$955,858  to 
Great  Britain,  $579,746  to  Ailstralia,  $1,510,639  to  British 
Columbia,  $2,215,614  to  Mexico,  $247,128  to  Peru,  $l,374,lii6 
to  China,  $659,485  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  49,337  to  Japan, 
and  $513,678  to  other  countiles.  Among  the  articles  export- 
ed were  2,000,000  lbs.  of  barley,  344, OOo  bricks,  11,000,000 
feet  of  lumber,  2,400,000  lbs.  of  oats,  550,000  gallons  of 
M'hale  and  sperm  oil,14,o00  tons  of  copper  ore,  6300  sacks 
of  silver  ore,  37,252  flasks  of  quicksilver,  117,000  bids,  of 
flour,  4,300,000  lbs.  of  wheat,  338,000  hides,  214,000  lbs.  of 
whalebone,  20,000  gallons  of  California  wine,  and  6,000,000 
lbs  of  wool. 

The  arrivals  of  tonnage  from  all  quarters  during  the  past 
four  years,  have  been  as  follows : 


Years, 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1861 

1980 

509,233 

1863 

1899 

634,709 

1862 

1869 

6:34,769 

1864 

•2096 

739,190 

Population. — There  is  so  large  a mass  of  floating  popula- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  that  it  woxild  be  impossible,  even  by 
taking  a census,  to  state  the  number  with  any  exactness. 
The  following  statement  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense 
influx  of  strangers  that  took  place  soon  after  the  marvel- 
lous richness  of  the  California  gold  region  became  generally 
known,  as  well  as  of  the  instability  of  the  population  at  that 
time: — The  total  number  of  passengers  by  sea  that  arrived 
at  San  Francisco,  from  January  1st  to  August  27th,  1853,  was 
26,722,  of  whom  21,886  were  males,  4138  females,  and  698 
children.  The  total  number  that  left  within  the  same  time 
was  18,083,  nearly  all  males.  The  addition  to  the  popula- 
tion from  abroad  amoiinted,  therefore,  during  the  first  8 
months  of  the  same  year,  to  only  8639. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  population  has  not  been  so 
fluctuating,  but  it  is  still  less  permanent  than  perhaps  that 
of  any  other  large  city  in  the  world.  Pop.  according  to  the 
census  of  1860,  56,802 ; it  may  be  stated  in  1865  at  about 
90,000,  though  some  estimate  it  as  high  as  120,000.  Inclu- 
ded in  the  population  are  about  3000  Chinamen,  who  have 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  certain  blocks. 

Hidorfi. — The  first  settlement  at  San  Fz'ancisco  was  made 
by  the  Spaniards  about  the  year  1778.  The  place  was  then 
called  Yerba  Buena,  or  “ good  herb,”  because  an  herb  of  this 
name,  supposed  to  possess  great  medicinal  virtues,  was 
found  growing  abundantly  on  the  neighboring  hills.  The 
first  houses  were  built  of  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks.  In 
1839  it  was  laid  out  as  a toum,  the  fe\v"  houses  having  pre- 
viously been  scattered  without  regularity.  It  contained  in 
1845  about  150  inhabitants.  About  this  time  it  began  to 
atti-act  the  attention  of  some  adventurous  Americans,  and 
the  population  increased  in  two  years  to  nearly  500.  It  re- 
tained the  name  of  Yerba  Buena  until  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Americans.  The  first  discovery  of  gold  was  made  at 
Sutter’s  settlement,  then  called  New  Helvetia,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1847.  Early  in  1848  the  news  spread  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  immediately  adventurers  from  every 
land  came  thronging  to  this  new  El  Doi’ado.  The  magnifi- 
cent harbor  of  San  Francisco  made  this  port  the  great  ren- 
dezvous for  the  arriving  vessels, and  from  this  period  dates 
the  extraordinary  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  Californian 
metropolis.  In  the  first  two  months  of  Ihe  golden  age,  the 
quantity  of  precious  dust  brought  to  San  Francisco  was 
estimated  at  .$250,000,  and  in  the  next  two  months  at 
$600,000.  In  February,  1849,  the  po[)ulation  of  the  town 
was  about  2000;  in  August  it  was  estimated  at  5000.  From 
April  12,  1849,  to  January  29, 1850,  there  arrived  at  this 
port  by  sea  39,888  emigrants,  of  whom  1421  M’ere  females. 
In  the  year  ending  April  15,  1850,  there  arrived  62,000  izas- 
seugers.  In  the  first  part  of  1850,  San  Francisco  became  a 
city,  and  in  1864  its  assessment  roll  amounted  to  more  than 
$80.000,000 ! 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  a village  and  township  of  Carver  co., 
Minnesota,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Minnesota  River,  about 
35  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Paul,  and  about  9 miles  abo  re  Shako- 
pee.  Pop.  608. 

SAN  GABRIEL,  a post-village  of  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 8 miles  E.  of  Los  Angeles.  Pop.  about  250. 

SANG  AMO,  Macon  co.,  Illinois,  a station  situated  on 
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the  Oreal  Western  Railroad,  and  is  5 miles  E.  of  Decatur. 

8ANOA  MON,  a township  of  Piatt  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1068. 

SAN  GORGONIO,  MOUNT,  California,  is  a peak  of  the 
coast  range,  in  lat.  33°  48'  N.  Its  height  is  about  7000  feet. 

SANILAC,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Michigan,  border- 
ing on  Lake  Huron,  has  an  area  of  about  950  square  miles. 
It  is  drained  by  Cass  and  Black  Rivers,  which  idse  within 
it,  and  by  the  North  Fork  of  Cass  River.  The  surface  is 
gently  undulating;  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The 
county  is  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  i)ine,  sugar-maple, 
and  other  trees.  Lumber  and  wood  are  the  chief  articles 
of  e.xport.  Capital,  Lexington.  Pop.  7599. 

SANILAC,  a township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake 
Huron.  Pop.  1205. 

SAN  .TOSfi,  a township  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  California, 
Pop.  including  the  city  of  San  Jose,  4579. 

SAN  JOSfi,  a city,  capital  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  California, 
is  situated  in  a beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadalupe  River,  51  miles  S.S.E.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  which  it  is  connected  by  a raih  oad.  [See  page 
1698.]  Lat.  37°  24' N.,  Ion.  121°  54'30"\V.  The  streets 
cross'each  other  at  right  angles,  are  wide  and  well  graded. 
San  Jose  contains  7 churches,  3 newspaper  offices  (from  one 
of  which  a daily  paper  is  issued,  a seminary  for  girls  called 
the  College  of  Notre  Dame,  attended  by  about  200  pui)ils.  a 
city  hall,  an  elegant  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  and  an  excellent 
hotel  called  the  Auzerais  House,  which  is  built  of  brick 
and  cost  about  $130,000.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
supplied  with  water  by  Artesian  wells.  It  is  noted  lor  its 
excellent  fruit  and  beautiful  gardens.  The  port  of  San 
Jose  is  at  Alviso,  about  7 miles  distant.  Pop.  in  1865,  about 
4600. 

SAN  JUAN,  a township  of  Monterey  co.,  California.  Pop. 
in  1860,  1460,  of  whom  148  were  Indians. 

SAN  JUAN,  a post-village  of  Monterey  co.,  California,  on 
the  San  Benito  River,  about  2 miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Pajaro,  and  42  miles  S.S.E.  of  San  JosS.  It  contains  4 
churches.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  valley,  and  is  noted  as 
a market  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Pop.  including  Indians, 
about  650. 

SAN  JUAN,  a post-village  of  Whatcom  co.,  Washington 
Territory,  on  San  Juan  Island,  which  is  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  about  120  miles  N.  of  Olympia. 

SAN  LEANDRO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Alameda  co., 
California,  is  situated  on  San  Leandro  Creek,  1]^  miles  E. 
of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  20  miles  E.  by  S.  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  also  on  the  Alameda  Valley  Railroad,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a rich  farming  country.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  1 public  school,  and  a Masonic  hall.  Pop. 
about  500. 

SAN  LORENZO,  California.  See  Haywood. 

SAN  LORENZO,  a post-village  of  Alameda  co.,  California, 
3 miles  S.E.  of  San  Leandro. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  san  loo'es  o-bees'po,  a post-village, 
capital  of  San  Luis  Obispo  co.,  California,  is  about  250  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  San  Francisco,  and  9 miles  N.  of  the  nearest  point 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  1 church.  Pop.  about  300. 

SAN  MATEO  (Sp.  pron.  s^n  md-td'o),  a county  in  the  W. 
part  of  California,  has  an  area  of  307  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  by  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  surface  is  diversi- 
fied by  high  hills,  valleys,  and  deep  ravines,  and  abounds  in 
beautiful  picturesque  scenery.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is 
fertile.  Wlieat.  hay,  lumber,  and  cattle  are  the  staple  pro- 
ductions. The  main  supply  of  water  for  San  Francisco  is 
derived  from  several  creeks  in  this  county.  The  redwood 
tree,  from  which  excellent  lumber  is  made,  is  abundant. 
Tertiary  coal  or  lignite  is  found  here.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  salubrious.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Jose  Railroad.  Organized  in  1856.  Capital, 
Redwood  City.  Pop.  3214. 

SAN  MATEO,  a post-village  of  San  Mateo  co.,  California, 
on  or  near  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  10  miles  N.  of  Red- 
wood City. 

SAN  PABLO,  a post-village  of  Contra  Costa  co.,  California, 
is  about  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  San  Francisco,  and  1 mile  from 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  about  350. 

SAN  PIERRE,  a post-office  of  Stark  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  36  miles  S.  of  Michigan 
City. 

SAN  QUENTIN,  a post-village  of  Marin  co.,  California, 
is  on  the  strait  which  connects  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
with  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo,  about  15  miles  N.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  4 miles  E.  of  San  Ralael.  Here  is  the  state  prison 
which,  in  December,  1862,  cont.ained  577  ])risoiiers. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  a township  of  Marin  co.,  California.  Pop. 
Inclu'Jhig  the  villagejof  same  name,  636. 

SAN  RAFAEL,|i  post-village,  capital  of  Marin  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, is  situated  in  a small  valley  on  the  W.  side  of  San 
Pablo  straits,  about  16  miles  N.  of  San  Francisco.  It  has  1 
newspaper  office.  1 hotel,  2 stores,  and  2 saw-mills.  The 
adjacent  country  is  hilly  and  adapted  to  grazing.  Pop. 
about  300. 

SAN  SABA,  a new  county  in  the  central  part  of  Texas, 


has  an  area  of  about  925  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Colorado  River,  and  intersected  by  the 
San  Saba  River.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly.  Capi- 
tal, San  Saba.  Pop.  913. 

SAN  SABA,  a post  village,  capital  of  San  Saba  co.,  Texas, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  92  miles  N.W.  of 
Austin  City. 

SANTA  ANNA,  a post-township  of  Dewitt  co.,  Illinois, 
about  16  miles  E.  of  Clinton.  Pop.  833. 

SANTA  BARBARA  [continued  from  page  170-1]. 
for  bathing.  Temperature,  about  100°  Fahrenheit.  Salt  is 
abundantly  supplied  from  the  Salinas,  where  it  is  gathered 
in  August  and  September  by  cartloads.  There  are  thou- 
sands ot  mineral  tar  springs  and  asphaltum  deposits  in  the 
county,  and  it  is  thrown  up  by  the  sea  everywhere  along 
the  shore.  The  county  is  an  immense  focus  or  centre  of 
asphaltum  or  mineral-pitch  deposits.  The  hard  asphaltum 
for  paving  and  roofing  is  also  found  near  the  sea,  9 miles 
from  the  town  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  is  extensively  used 
since  1854  in  San  Francisco.  The  islands  on  the  sea-coast 
are  a rendezvous  of  otters,  seals,  sea-elephants,  &c.  Capital, 
Santa  Barbara.  Pop.  2131. 

SANTA  CLARA,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  California, 
has  an  area  of  about  1200  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Guadalupe  and  Pajaro  Rivers,  and  Coyote  Creek,  and  is 
partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  The 
surface  is  diversified  by  mountains  and  valleys.  A ridge 
called  the  Gabilan  or  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  extends  along 
the  S.IV.  border  of  the  county.  Mount  Hamilton,  in  the 
N.E.  part,  is  4449  feet  high.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fer- 
tile and  adapted  to  wheat  and  fruit.  The  vicinity  of  San 
Jose  is  said  to  be  the  best  or  principal  fruit  district  of  the 
state.  Among  the  indigenous  trees  is  the  redwood,  from 
which  durable  lumber  is  made.  The  rich  quicksilver  mine 
of  New  Almaden  is  in  this  county,  which  also  contains 
copper,  alum,  asphaltum,  and  metamorphic  limestone. 
There  are  more  than  300  Artesian  wells  in  the  county. 
Organized  in  1850.  Capital,  San  Jose.  Pop.  11,912. 

SANTA  CLARA,  a township  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  Califor- 
nia, contains  the  town  of  same  name.  Total  population, 
2559. 

SANTA  CLARA,  a post-town  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  Califor- 
nia, is  on  the  railroad  which  connects  San  Jose  with  San 
F’rancisco,  3 miles  from  the  former,  and  46  miles  S.S.E.  of 
the  latter  city.  It  is  the  seat  of  Santa  Clara  College,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  Jesuits,  and  had  in  1864  about  210 
students.  It  also  contains  5 churches,  a collegiate  institute 
for  girls,  2 public  halls,  &c.  The  mission  of  Santa  Clara  was 
founded  here  in  1777.  Between  this  town  and  San  Jose  is  a 
well-shaded  avenue,  called  the  alameda,  which  is  celebrated 
as  a pleasant  place  for  carriage  drives.  Carriages,  bricks, 
lime,  leather,  &c.,  are  manufactured  here.  Pop.  about 
2500. 

SANTA  CLARA,  a mining  village  of  Humboldt  co.,  Ne- 
vada, 13  miles  N.  of  Union ville.  Pop.  about  100. 

SANTA  CLARA,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Utah, 
6 miles  W.  or  N.W.  of  Saint  George.  Pop.  said  to  be  300. 

SANTA  FE,  a post-village  of  Craighead  co.,  Arkansas, 
about  44  miles  E.  of  Batesville. 

SANTA  FE,  a village  of  Spencer  co.,  Indiana,  about  40 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Evansville. 

SANTA  FE,  a mining  district  of  Lander  co.,  Nevada, 
about  30  miles  S.E,  of  Austin,  contains  a village,  named 
Santa  Fe. 

SANTA  MARGARITA  (san'tah  mar-gah-ree'tah),  a vil- 
lage of  Conejos  co.,  Colorado,  about  110  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Pue'blo. 

SANTAQUIN,  a post-village  of  Utah  co.,  Utah,  24  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Provo  City.  Pop.  158. 

SAN  l A ROS.A,  a township  of  Sonoma  co.,  California. 
Pop.  including  Santa  Rosa,  the  county-seat,  1623. 

SANTA  ROSA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Sonoma  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Santa  Rosa  Creek,  60  miles  N.of  San  Francisco. 
It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  valleys  of  the 
state,  and  has  a delightful  climate,  like  that  of  Italy.  It 
contains  a court-house,  1 academy,  4 churches,  1 newspaper 
office,  and  a hospital.  Wine  and  grain  are  the  chief  articles 
of  ex[)ort.  Pop.  estimated  by  one  resident  at  800,  by  another 
at  2000. 

SANTIAGO,  a village  of  .Sherburne  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
20  miles  E.  of  St.  Cloud. 

SANTIAM,  a small  river  of  Oregon,  is  formed  by  two 
branches,  called  the  North  Fork  and  South  Fork  of  Santiam, 
which  unite  on  the  boundary  between  Linn  and  Marion 
counties.  Flowing  westw'ard  it  enters  the  Willamette  a, bout 
6 miles  below'  Albany.  The  North  Fork  rises  in  the  F.  part 
of  Marion  county,  and  flows  westward.  The  South  Fork 
rises  in  Linn  county,  and  pursues  m general  a nortln.est 
course. 

SANTIAM,  a precinct  of  Marion  co.,  Oregon.  Pop.  412. 

SARANAC,  a post-village  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukcse  Railroad,  and  ou  Grand  River,  25 
miles  E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

SARATOGA,  a post-village  of  Wils'iu  a . Nerth  Carolina 
about  58  miles  E.  of  Raleigh.  _ . 
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SAliATCyJA,  a post-township  of  Marshall  co.,  Illinois, 
•boui  28  Tiules  N.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  905. 

SARATOGA,  a post-townsliip  of  Howard  co.,  Iowa,  about 
60  miles  VV.  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Lansing.  Pop.  43. 

SARATOGA,  a po.st-township  of  AVood  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  8 miles  S.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop,  310. 

SARATOGA,  a post-vilhtge  in  Saratoga  township,  Winona 
• CO.,  Minnesota,  about  7 miles  N.E.  of  Cliatfield,  and  25  miles 
■ W.S.W.  of  Winona. 

SARA'l’OGA,  a post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Nebraska, 
finely  sittiated  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  2 miles  above 
Omalia  City. 

SARDINIA,  a post-office  of  Decatur  oo.,  Indiana,  about  35 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Madison. 

SARDIS,  a post-village  of  Panola  co.,  Mississippi,  on  the 
railroad  which  connects  Memphis  with  Grenada,  about  54 
miles  S.  of  Memphis. 

SAUDIS,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  about  30  miles  by  land  E.N.E.  of  Marietta. 

SARGEANT,  Minnesota.  See  Skrgexnt. 

SARPY,  a county  in  the  K.  part  of  Nebraska,  bordering 
on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  about  245  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri  River  (navigable  by 
large  steamers);  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Platte;  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Elkhorn  and  Papillon  Rivers.  The  surface  is 
beautifuily  diversified  by  high  prairies,  bottom  and  table 
lands.  The  soil  is  deef)  and  very  fertile,  A valuable  blue 
limestone  is  abundant  in  this  county,  along  the  Platte. 
The  cottonwood  abounds  near  the  streams ; the  oak,  hickory 
and  walnut  are  also  found,  but  less  numerous.  Capital, 
Bellevue.  Pop.  1201. 

0ARSFIELD,  a township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine.  Pop. 
473. 

SATSOP  RIVER,  a small  and  rapid  stream  of  Washington 
Territory,  rises  in  Sawamish  county,  flows  southward,  and 
enters  the  Chehalis  River,  22  miles  from  its  mouth. 

SAUCELITO,  a village  of  Marin  co.,  California,  on  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco,  about  9 miles  N.  by  W.  of  San  Francisco. 
Here  is  a station  for  shipping.  Pop.  in  1860,  94, 

SAUGATUCK,  a post-village  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kalama/.oo  River,  about 
40  miles  S.W.  of  Grand  Rai)ids. 

SAUK  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Stearns  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  Sauk  River,  about  45  miles  W.N.W.  of  Saint  Cloud. 

SAUK  CITY,  a post-village  of  Sauk  co.,  \Yisconsin,  on  the 
Wisconsin  River,  about  16  miles  S.  of  Baraboo,  and  24  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Madison.  It  has  1 church,  7 stores,  4 breweries, 
1 iron  foundry,  &c.  A bridge,  1020  feet  long,  crosses  the 
river  here. 

SAUK  CITY,  a village  of  Stearns  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sauk,  2 or  3 
miles  above  Saint  Cloud. 

SAUK  RAPIDS,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Minnesota, 
contains  the  county-seat.  Pop.  in  1860,  167. 

SAUK  RAPIDS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Benton  co.,  Min- 
nesota, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Sauk  River,  about  80  miles  N.M'.  of  St.  Paul, 
and  3 miles  above  St.  Cloud,  It  is  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad  (in  progress).  It  contains  a court-house,  2 
churches,  and  a saw  mill.  The  river  affords  water-power 
here.  Pop.  about  200. 

SAUNEMIN,  or  SAUNEMAN,  a township  of  Livingston 
CO.,  Illinois.  Pop.  228. 

SAUNTEE,  a post-village  of  Sarpy  co.,  Nebraska,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Dlatie  River,  28  miles  S.W.  of  Omaha  City, 

SAVAGES  STATION,  a station  on  the  Richmond  and 
York  River  Railroad,  in  Henrico  co.,  Virginia,  10  miles  E. 
of  Richmond.  One  of  the  “ seven  days’  ” battles  occurred 
here  June  29,  1862. 

SAVANNAH,  a post-village  of  Red  River  co.,  Texas, 
about  14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Clarksville,  and  80  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Marshall. 

SAVANNAH,  a village  of  Athens  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Hock- 
ing Hiver,  about  27  miles  W.-^^.W.  of  Marietta. 

SAVANNAH,  a post-village  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa,  about  10 
miles  S.  of  Bloomfield. 

SAVEKTON,  a post-village  of  Ralls  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  about  12  miles  below  Hannibal.  Pop.  of 
Saverton  township,  1195. 

SAVO'.N  A,  a i)OSt-village  and  township  of  Steuben  co., 
N ew  Y ork.  The  village  is  on  a branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 

6 miles  S.E.  of  Bath.  Total  population,  1394. 

SAWAMISH,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Washington 
Ten itory,  boi dering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  an  area  of 
about  1600  square  .miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Hood’s  Canal,  and  several  inlets  of  Puget  Sound.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Humptolips,  Satsop  and  Skokomish  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  diversified  by  valleys  and  mountains  of  the 
Coast  Range.  Capital,  Oakland.  Pop.  162 

B.AWMILL  flat,  a mining  village  of  Tuolumne  co., 
Califoru’’'^  1 mile  E-  of  nolnmbia.  Pop.  about  250. 

SAW-PIT  FIjAT,  a mining  village  of  Plumas  co.,  Califor- 
fi  i,  about  55  miles  N.  of  Nevada.  It  has  2 water-ditches, 
loveral  stores,  and  about  230  houses. 

SAWYER’S  BAR,  a posc-vliiage  of  Klamath  co.,  Califor- 
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nia,  on  Salmon  River,  about  25  miles  E.  by  A.  of  Orleaui 
Bar. 

SAXTON,  a post-village  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  Railroad,  24  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Huntingdon. 

SAXTON,  a village  of  Lake  co.,  Minnesota,  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, about  95  miles  N.E.  of  Superior  City. 

SAYLOR,  a township  of  Polk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  768. 
SCALES  MOUND,  a post-village  and  township  of  .To  Da- 
viess CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Galena.  Pop.  896. 

SCANDINA'VIA.  a post-township  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wis- 
consin, about  7 miles  N.W.  of  Waupaca.  Pop.  653. 

SCANTIC,  a village  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut,  «n  Scan- 
tic  River,  about  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hartford. 

SCAPPOOSE,  a precinct  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Columbia  co., 
Oregon.  Pop.  93. 

SCARBOROUGH,  a village  of  Pulaski  co  , Indiana,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  85  miles  S.E.  of  Chi- 
cago. 

SCHENLEY  STATION,  a post-office  of  Armstrong  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railroad,  13  -miles 
S.S.w!  of  Kittanning. 

SCHLESWIG,  a towmship  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wisconsin, 
in  the  S.W.  part.  Pop.  699. 

SCHLEY,  a small  county  in  the  W.S.W.  part  of  Geor^a. 
It  is  drained  by  Muckalee  and  Cedar  Creeks.  The  surface 
is  nearly  level.  Capital,  Ellaville.  Pop.  4633. 

SCHWARTZBURG,  a village  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  West  Branch  of  Rouge  River,  aOout  19  miles  W.  of 
Detroit. 

SCIO,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon,  15  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Albany.  It  has  2 or  3 stores. 

SCIOLA,  or  SCIOTA.  a post  village  of  Montgomei-y  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  Nodaway  River,  about  8 miles  E.of  Frankford. 

SCIOTA,  or  SCIOTO,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co..  New 
York,  on  the  Plattsburg  and  Montreal  Railroad,  15  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Plattsbnrg. 

SCIOTA,  a township  of  McDonough  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
643. 

SCIOTA,  a township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota,  contains 
the  village  of  Lewiston.  Pop.  255. 

SCIOTO,  a township  of  Pike  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  696. 
SCIPIO,  a village  of  I’ranklin  co.,  Indiana,  15  miles  W. 
of  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

SCOOBA,  or  SCOOBER,  a post-office  of  Kernpw  co.,  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  42  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Meridian. 

SCOTCH  GROVE,  a post-township  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa, 
about  34  miles  S.W.  of  Dubuque.  Pop.  796. 

SCOTLAN D,  a township  of  Me  Donough  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
919. 

SCOTT,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of  Minnesota, 
has  an  area  of  about  375  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Minnesota  River,  navigable  by 
steamboats,  and  contains  several  small  lakes.  The  surface 
is  undulating;  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  very  fertile.  This 
county  was  originally  nearly  all  covered  with  forests  of 
deciduous  trees,  among  which  are  the  oak,  ash,  elm,  and 
maple.  Capital,  Shakopee.  Pop.  4595. 

SCOTT,  a township  of  Columbia  co.,  Peunsylvania.  Pop. 
1562. 

SCOTT,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
914. 

SCOTT,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  906. 
SCOT  r,  a township  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  75-2. 
SCOTT,  a station  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri,  7 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

SCOTT,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  76. 
SCOTT,  a township  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  653. 
SCOT  r,  a township  of  Hem-y  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  769. 

SCOTT,  a township  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  694. 
SCOTT,  a post-township  of  Maha.ska  co.,  Iowa,  about  7 
miles  W of  Oskaloosa.  Pop.  1036. 

SCOTT,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Brown  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop. 1053. 

.SCOTT,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Crawford  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  331. 

SCO'l’T,  a township  of  Linn  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  1014. 
SCOTT  BAR,  or  SCOTT  RIVER,  a mining  village  of 
Siskiyou  co , California,  on  Scott  River,  30  miles  lY.  of 
Yreka.  It  contains  several  stores.  Pop.  in  1863,  about  350. 
Here  is  a post-office  called  Scott  River. 

SCOTT  BIVER,  or  SCOTT’S  RIVER,  a small  stream  of 
Siskiyou  co.,  California,  flows  northward  and  northwest- 
ward, and  enters  the  Klamath  River,  near  the  W.  border  of 
the  county. 

SCOTTSBURG,  a post-village  of  Halifax  co.,  Virginia,  ou 
the  Ri(  hniond  and  Danville  Railroad,  40  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Danville. 

SCOTTSBURG,  a post-village  of  Fresno  co.,  California,  ou 
King’s  River.  25  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Millerton. 

SCOTTSBURG,  a post-villasre  of  Douglas  co.,  Oregon,  on 
the  Umpqua  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  about  50 
miles  N.W.  of  Roseburg.  It  has  several  stores. 
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SCOTrSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  :i2  miles  W.  N.W.  of  Scranton. 

SCOTTSVIJ.ijE,  a post-village  of  Claiborne  Parish,  Loui- 
Binna,  about  2L  miles  N.E.  of  Ilomer. 

SCOT'l'SVILLE,  a village  of  Nodaway  co.,  Missouri,  about 
30  miles  N.  of  St.  Joseph. 

SCOTTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Ashe  co.,  N.  Carolina, 
about  80  miles  N.W.  of  Salisbury. 

SCOTTVILLE,  a station  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Railroad,  and  on  the  E.  Fork  of  White  River,  71  miles  E.  of 
Vincennes. 

SEARECK,  a post-village  of  Kitsap  co.,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, on  Hood’s  Canal,  about  50  miles  N.  of  Olympia.  It 
has  a saw-mill. 

SEAFIKLD,  a post-village  of  White  co.,  Indiana,  32  miles 
W.  of  Logansport,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a railroad. 

SEAIIOME,  or  SEIIOME,  a village  of  Whatcom  co., 
Washington  Territory,  on  Bellingham  Bay,  about  5 miles 
S.  of  W hatcom.  Pop.  80. 

SEARSVILLE.  a post-village  of  San  Mateo  co.,  California, 
about  20  miles  W.  of  San  Jose.  It  has  1 or  two  stores. 

SEAVILLE,  a post-office  of  Cape  May  co..  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Cape  May  and  Millville  Railroad,  about  25  miles  S.E. 
of  Millville. 

SEBASTO'POL,  a post-village  of  Trinity  co.,  Texas,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Trinity  River,  about  22  miles  N.E.  of 
Huntsville. 

SEBASTOPOL,  a post-village  of  Napa  co.,  California,  on 
Napa  Creek,  9 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Napa  City. 

SEBASTOPOL,  a mining  village  of  Sierra  co.,  California, 
about  55  miles  N.E.  of  Marysville. 

SEBEAVAING,  SIBBEWAING,  or  SEBAWANING,  a 
post-village  and  township  of  Huron  co.,  Michigan,  on  Sag- 
inaw Bay,  about  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bay  City.  Pop.  555. 

SECOR,  a post-village  of  Woodford  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Toledo,  Peoria,  and  Warsaw  Railroad,  27  miles  E.  of  Peoria. 

SECRET  RAVINE,  a post-village  of  Placer  co.,  California, 
7 miles  S.W.  of  Auburn. 

SEDALIA.  a post-village,  capital  of  Pettis  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  64  miles  W.  of  Jefferson  City,  and 
about  92  miles  E.S  E.  of  Kansas  City. 

SEGWIN,  or  SEGWUN,  a village  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Grand  River,  opposite  Lowell,  and  18  miles  E.  of  Grand 
Rapids. 

SEIAD,  California.  See  Si.\i>. 

SELBY,  Illinois.  See  Shelby. 

SELKIRK,  a post-village  of  Marion  Distinct,  South  Caro- 
lina, about  48  miles  S.E.  of  Cheraw. 

SELLERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bucks  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  32  miles  N.  of 
Philadelphia. 

SELMA,  a post-village  of  Clark  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Colum- 
bus and  Xenia  Railroad,  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Xenia. 

SEMINARY,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
689. 

SENATOBIA,  or  SINATOBA,  a post-village  of  De  Soto 
CO.,  Mississippi,  on  the  railroad  from  Memphis  to  Grenada, 
about  40  miles  S.  of  Memphis. 

SENECA,  a village  of  La  Salle  co., Illinois,  on  the  Chicago 
and  Rock  Island  Railroad,  12  miles  E.  of  Ottawa. 

SENECA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Crawford  co., 
Wisconsin,  about  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  Pop. 
229. 

SENECA,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Green  Lake  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  Fox  River.  Pop.  409. 

SENECA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kansas, 
on  the  Nemaha  River,  about  60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Topeka, 
and  32  miles  E.  of  Marysville.  It  has  several  stores,  &c. 
Pop.  in  1864,  about  500. 

SENEX,  a post-village  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois,  about  16 
miles  E bv  S.  of  Bloomington. 

SENTINEL,  or  SENTINEL  PRAIRIE,  a post-village  of 
Polk  CO.,  Missouri,  about  40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

SEQUATCHIE,  or  SEQUATCHEE,  a county  in  the  S.E. 
piirt  of  Tennessee,  has  an  area  of  about  225  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Sequatchie  River.  The  surface  is 
hilly;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  productive.  Pop.  2120.- 

SERE'NO.  a post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Danville. 

SERGEANT,  or  SARGEANT,  a township  of  Rice  co., 
Minnesota.  Pop.  550. 

SEVASl'OPOL,  a post-village  of  .Muskegon  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  about  5 miles  W.  of  Muskegon.  It  has 
1 or  2 mills. 

SEVASTOPOL,  or  SEBASTOPOL,  a township  of  Door  co., 
Wisconsin,  extending  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Green  Bay. 
Pop. 199. 

SEVENMILE  CREEK,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of 
Juneau  co.,  Wisconsin.  I’op.  578. 

SEVENTY-SIX,  a township  of  Muscatine  co.,Iowa.  Pop. 
809 

SEVENTY-SIX,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  287. 

SEVILLE,  a township  of  Gratiot  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
169. 
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SEWARD,  a new  county  on  the  S.  boundary  of  Kansas. 
Area  estimated  at  1200  square  miles.  It  is  drainetl  by 
affluents  of  the  Verdigris  River.  The  soil  is  generally  fer- 
tile. Timber  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams. 
The  census  of  18t0  furnishes  no  information  respecting  this 
county. 

SEW ARD,  a township  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1228. 

SEWARD,  a township  of  Kendall  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  958. 

SEWAKD,  a post-village  of  Brown  co.,  Kansas,  about  25 
miles  N.W.  of  Atchison. 

SEWELL  MOUNTAIN,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
West  Virginia,  about  24  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Lewisburg. 

SEWEiilj  S (or  SEWALL  S)  POINT,  Virginia,  is  on  the 
S.  side  of  Hampton  Roads,  about  4 miles  S.  of  Fortress 
Monroe. 

SEWELLSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  26 
miles  in  a direct  line  W.  of  Wheeling. 

SEWICKLEY,  a village  and  township  of  Alleghany  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Ohio  River,  13  miles  by  railroad  N.W. 
of  Pittsburg.  It  contains  several  stores  and  schools.  Poj). 
1586. 

SEYMOUR,  a thriving  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  In- 
diana, situated  50  miles  N.  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  87 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Cincinnati.  The  .Jeft'ersonville  Railroad 
here  intersects  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  Pop.  in 
1860,  96ti;  in  1865,  about  1200. 

SHABONIER,  or  SHEHONIER,  a post-office  of  Fayette 
CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  6 or  7 miles  S.  of 
Vandal  ia. 

SHACKELFORD,  or  SHACKLEFORD,  a new  county  in 
N.W.  central  part  of  Texas,  hiis  an  area  of  about  900  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Clear  Fork  of  Brazos  River, 
and  also  drained  by  Hubbard’s  Creek.  Pop.  44. 

SIIADEVILLR,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Scioto  River,  about  9 miles  S.  of  Columbus. 

SllADWELL,  a post-village  of  Albemarle  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  4 miles  E.  of  Charlottesville. 

SHAFFER,  or  SHAFER,  a village  of  Venango  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Oil  Creek,  7 miles  S.  of  Titusville,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  the  Oil  Creek  Railn  ad.  and  about  12 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Oil  City.  Oil  wells  have  been  opened  here. 

SIIAK'Ol’EE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Scott  co.,  Minne- 
sota, situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Minnesota  River, 
about  28  miles  W. S W.  of  Saint  Paul.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a rich  farming  country,  in  which  hard  timber  is  abundant. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  above  and  below  this 
place.  Pop.  1138. 

SHAKOPEE,  or  SHAKAPEE,  a station  on  the  Chicago 
and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  in  Stark  co.,  Indiana,  69  mries 
S.E.  of  Chicago. 

SHALLOTTE,  a post-village  of  Brunswick  co..  North  Ca- 
rolina, about  30  miles  S.W.  of  Wilmington. 

SH AMONG,  a post-village  and  township  of  Burlington 
CO.,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad, 
4U  miles  E.S.E.  of  Camden.  Pop.  1008. 

SHANESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  16  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Reading. 

SHANGHAI,  a small  mining  camp  of  Union  co.,  Oregon, 
about  2 miles  N.  of  Eagle  City. 

SHANNO*N,  a po.st-village  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  about 
11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Zanesville. 

SHANNON,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Racine  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Freeport. 

SHANNON,  a township  of  Atchison  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 
633. 

SHANNON,  a village  of  Anderson  co.,  Kansas,  about  50 
miles  S.  of  Lawrence. 

SHANNON,  a township  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  Kansas. 
Pop.  109. 

SHARON,  a village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  about  15  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

SHARON,  a post-village  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio,  about  27  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Marietta. 

SHARON,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Illinois,  about  4 
miles  N.W.  of  Vandalia.  Pop.  998. 

SHARON,  a toAvnship  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  425. 

SHARON,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  678. 

SHARON,  a township  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  724. 

SHARON,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa,  about  25 
miles  S.  of  Des  Moines. 

SHARON,  a station  on  the  Chicago  and  North  Western 
Railroad  in  Sharon  township,  Walworth  co.,  Wisconsin,  20 
miles  S.E.  of  Janesville. 

SHARON,  a township  of  Portage  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  5 
miles  N.E.  of  Stanton.  Pop.  4.54. 

SHARON,  a township  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minnesota,  is  im- 
mediately S.E.  of  Le  Sueur,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  453. 

SHASTA,  or  SHASTA  CITY,  a iiost-town,  capit.al  of 
Shasta  co.,  California,  is  situated  near  the  right  (M  .)  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  River,  about  40  miles  N..\.W.  of  Red 
Bluff,  and  180  miles  from  Sacramento.  It  had  in  1864  a 
court-house,  1 newspaper  office,  4 diy-good  stores  and  5 
general  stores.  Gold  mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  estimated  at  1000. 
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SHAUMBURn,  a post-township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  about 
25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  907. 

SHAWAN  A,  or  SHAWANO,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  Wisconsin,  has  an  area  of  1332  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Wolf  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Oconto 
and  Embari  as  Rivers.  The  surface  is  extensively  covered 
with  forests  of  pine  and  other  trees.  The  soil  in  some  parts 
is  productive.  Capital,  Shawano.  Pop.  829. 

SHAWANO,  or  SHAWANAW,  a post  village  and  town- 
ship of  Sbawana  co..  Wisconsin,  on  the  Wolf  River,  about 
18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Green  Bay,  and  58  miles  N.of  Oshkosh. 
Pop.  in  1860,  71. 

SHAWHAN,  a post-office  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad,  25  miles  N.N.E  of  Lex- 
ington. 

SHAWNEE,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Kansas,  has  an  area 
of  about  425  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kansas 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Wakarusa  River.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  or  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
county  is  reported  to  be  well  timbered  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
streams.  It  contains  abundance  of  limestone,  valuable  for 
building.  Coal  has  been  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
county,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Pacific  Railroad  (in  pro- 
gress). Capital,  Topeka  Pop.  3513. 

SHAWNEE,  apost-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Delaware  River,  about  30  miles  above  Easton. 

SH.A.WNEK,  a post-village  and  township  of  Johnson  co., 
Kansas,  about  11  miles  S.W.  of  Kansas  City,  and  3 or  4 miles 
S.  of  Kansas  River.  Pop.  987. 

SHAW’S  FLAT,  apost-village  of  Tuolumne  co.,  California, 
2 miles  W.  of  Sonora.  It  has  1 church  and  1 school.  Pop. 
said  to  be  400. 

SHAWSVILLE,  apost-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Virgi- 
nia, on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  77  miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Lynchburg. 

SHAYENNE,  a village  of  Clay  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  is  nearly  in  hit.  47°  N. 

SHEASVILLE,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana, 
about  36  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

SHEBONIER,  Illinois.  See  Shabonier. 

SHEEPSCOT  BRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co, 
Maine,  on  the  Sheepscot  River,  about  5 miles  above  Wis- 
casset. 

SHEFFIELD,  a township  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1629. 

SHEFFIELD,  a post-village  of  Bureau  co..  Illinois,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad,  38  miles  W.  of  La 
Salle.  Pop.  706. 

SHEFFIELD,  a village  of  Cape  Girardeau  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  16  miles  N.E.  of  .Jackson. 

SHEFFIELD,  a post-village  of  Story  co.,  Iowa,  about  14 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Nevada. 

SIIELBINA,  a post-village  ofShelby  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  47  miles  W.  of  Hannibal. 

SHELBY,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Iowa,  has  an  area 
of  576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  W.  Fork  of 
the  Nishnabatona  River,  and  is  drained  by  several  branches 
or  affluents  of  th<at  stream,  and  by  Keg  Creek.  The  surface 
is  undulating  or  nearly  level ; the  soil  is  fertile.  This  county 
is  traversed  by  the  route  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Railroad.  Capital,  Harlan.  Pop.  818. 

SHELBY,  a village  or  station  of  Shelby  county,  Tennes- 
see, on  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  19  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Memphis. 

S 1 1 ELBY,  a village  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan,  near  Clinton 
River,  about  22  miles  N.  of  Detroit. 

SHELBY,  a township  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1926. 

SHELBY,  or  SELBY,  a township  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Illinois  River.  Pop.  1673. 

SHELBY,  a township  of  Shelby  co  , Illinois.  Pop.  531. 

SHELBY,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa,  about  50 
miles  S.  of  Des  Moines. 

SHELBY,  a town.ship  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minnesota,  con- 
tains Shelbyville.  Pop.  315. 

SHELBY  VILLE.  a post-village  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Min- 
nesota, on  the  Mankato  or  Blue  Earth  River,  about  28 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Mankato. 

SHELDON,  a post  village  of  Iroquois  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
railroad,  which  connects  Peoria  with  Logansport,  109  miles 
E.j)f  Peoria  and  2 miles  from  theE.  line  of  Illinois. 

SHELDON,  a post-town.ship  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  34  miles  E.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  343. 

SHELDON,  8 post-township  of  Houston  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  12  miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Brownsville, 
Pop.  555. 

SHELDON,  a post-village  of  Sacramento  co.,  California, 
16  miles  S.E.  < f Sacramento.  It  has  2 stores. 

SHELL  ROOK,  a post-village  and  township  of  Butler  co., 
Iowa.  The  village  is  on  Shell  Rock  River,  about  8 miles 
W.  of  Wav-j-’y  Total  population,  438. 

SHELL  ROCK,  a village  and  township  of  Freeborn  co., 
Minne,sota,  on  Shell  Rock  River,  about  7 miles  S.E.  of 
Alberi  f.e-v.  Pop  179. 

SHFRLSBUKO  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa,  about  10 
lutea  E.^E.  of 'Viuton. 
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SHELTON,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina, near  Broad  River,  and  on  the  Spartanburg  and  Unio*- 
Railroad,  about  66  miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

SHENANGO,  a village  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Shenango  River,  about  8 miles  N.W.  of  Mercer. 

SHERBURNE,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  Minne 
sota,  has  an  area  of  about  420  square  miles.  The  Mississippi 
Diver  forms  its  boundary  on  the  S.W.  for  a distance  ofaboul 
50  miles.  The  county  is  also  drained  by  the  Elk  River 
The  surface  is  diversified,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  tr.aversed 
by  the  St-  I’aul  and  Pacific  Railroad.  Capital,  Humboldt 
Pop.  723. 

SHERWOOD,  a post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  Missouri,  about 
80  miles  W.  of  Springfield. 

SHIAWAS'SEE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  central  part  of 
Michigan,  has  an  area  of  about  530  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  and  the 
Amboy  Lansing  and  Traverse  Bay  Railroad.  The  staple 
productions  are  wheat,  w'ool,  butter  and  maple  sugar.  See 
page  1770. 

SHIELDS,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Dodge  co.,  "Wis- 
consin. Pop. 1110. 

SHIELDS,  a township  of  Marquette  co.,  Wisconsin,  aboui 
3 miles  N.of  Montello.  Pop.  642. 

SHIELDSVILLE,  a village  and  township  of  Rice  co., 
Minnesota,  about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Faribault.  Po]).  343. 

SHILOH,  a locality  in  Hardin  co.,  Tennessee,  about  2 
miles  W.  of  Tennessee  River  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  A bat- 
tle was  fought  here  about  the  7th  of  April,  1862.  See  Pitts- 
burg Landing. 

SHILOH,  a village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Cleve- 
land Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  14  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Crestline. 

SHILOH,  a post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Illinois,  about  7 
miles  N.E.  of  Belleville. 

SHIMERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  30  miles  N.E.  of  Reading. 

SHIOCTON,  a post-village  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  or  near  the  Wolf  River,  about  16  miles  N.W.  of  Appleton. 

SHIPMAN,  a post-village  of  Macoupin  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  19  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Alton. 

SHIPPEN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Cameron  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  on  the 
Driftwood  or  Sinnemahoning  Creek,  150  miles  E.S.E.  of  Erie, 
and  about  100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Williamsport. 

SHIRLAND,  apost-village  of  Winnebago  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Racine  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Be- 
loit. Pop.  461. 

SHIRLEY,  a post-village  of  McLean  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  about  6 miles  S.W.  of 
Bloomington. 

SHIRLEY,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Kansas,  con- 
tains 720  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Republican 
Fork  of  Kansas  River.  Solomon’s  Kork  passes  through  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  county.  The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no 
information  respecting  this  county. 

SHOAL  CREEK,  a township  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  473. 

SHOIIOLA,  or  SOHOLA,  a post-township  of  Pike  co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware  River  and  on  the  Erie  Rail- 
road. It  has  a station  9 miles  above  Port  Jervis.  Pop. 
672. 

SHOKAN,  a post-village  of  Ulster  co..  New  York,  on  Eso- 
pus  Creek,  about  15  miles  W.  of  Kingston. 

SHOSHONE,  a county  towards  the  N.  part  of  Idaho,  bor- 
dering on  Montana  Territory.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W. 
by  the  Clearwater  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  North 
Fork  of  that  river,  and  by  Oro  Fino  Creek.  The  surface  in 
some  parts  is  mountainous.  The  Bitter  Root  Mountains 
extend  along  the  N.E.  border.  Forests  of  pine,  cedar,  &c. 
grow  on  these  mountiiins.  Gold  is  found  in  this  county,  on 
Oro  Fino  Creek.  Capital,  Pierce  City. 

SHREVE,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio,  and  a station 
on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Wooster. 

SHYENNE,  SHAYENNE,  or  SHIENNE  RIVER,  rises  in 
the  N.  part  of  Dakota,  and  flows  in  a general  southeast  di- 
rection to  a point  near  the  middle  of  Shyenne  county.  From 
this  point  it  flows  northeastward  and  then  northward,  and 
enters  the  Red  River  of  the  North  in  Stevens  county.  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  300  miles. 

SHYENNE.  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Dakota,  bordering 
on  Minnesota.  Area  estimated  at  3000  square  miles.  It  is 
partly  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
and  intersected  by  the  Shyenne  River.  The  surface  is  near- 
ly level ; the  soil  is  productive. 

SHYENNE,  a village  of  Stevens  ro,,  Dakota,  on  the  Shy- 
enne River,  near  its  month,  about  47°,  6'  N.  Lat. 

SIAD,  a post-village  of  Siskiyou  co.,  California,  40  miles 
S W.  of  Yreka.  Pop.  about  100. 

SIBl.EY,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Minnesota, 
has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Minnesota  River,  and  contains  numerous  beauti- 
ful lakes.  The  surface  is  undulating ; the  soil  is  calcareous 
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and  lighlr  productive.  It  is  estimated  that  this  countj 
con  wns  oljut  150  square  miles  of  woodland  and  -150  of 
pranie.  Capital,  Henderson.  Pop.  3609, 

SICK  CR  liEK,  a township  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1026, 

SIDNEY,  a post-village  of  Hunterdon  co.,  New  Jersey, 
abou*  11  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Flemington. 

SHlNEY,  a village  of  Augusta  co,,  Virginia,  about  11 
milea  N.N.E.  of  Staunton. 

SIDNETI,  a post-township  of  Montcalm  co.,  Michigan, 
about  35  miles  N.E  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  172. 

SIDN  I'lV  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Indiana,  about  30 
miles  N.  bj  E.  of  Logansport. 

SIDNEY,  a post-village  of  Champaign  co.,  Illinois,  in  Sid- 
n('y  townslup.  and  on  the  Great  Western  Railroad,  48  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Decatur, 

SIDNEY,  a post-village  of  Ralls  co.,  Missouri,  about  15 
miles  W.S.M\  of  Hannibal. 

SIDNEY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a high  prairie,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Nebraska  City,  and  40  miles  S.  of  Council  Bluffs.  It  con- 
tains a fine  court-house,  3 churches,  an  academy,  4 dry- 
goods  stores  and  2 drug  stores.  Pop.  about  600,  Pop.  of 
Sidney  township,  1730. 

SIERRA,  se-Sr'ra,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  California, 
bordering  on  Nevada.  Area  estimated  at  1100  square  miles. 
It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Middle  Yuba  River, 
and  also  drained  by  the  North  Yuba  River,  and  by  Canon, 
Kanaka,  Sierra  and  Oregon  Creeks.  The  surface  is  very 
mountainous.  The  great  Sierra  Nevada  extends  along  the 
E.  border  of  the  county,  and  the  Downieville  Buttes  near 
the  centre  rise  to  the  height  of  8800  or  8500  feet.  The  prin- 
cipal re.sources  of  this  county  are  the  gold  mines,  in  which 
it  is  said  to  be  richer  (in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  mi- 
ning-ground,) than  any  other  county  in  the  state.  In  1860 
about  11  quartz-mills  were  in  operation  in  this  county. 
Granite  and  quartz  are  abundant  in  it.  Capital,  Downieville. 
Pop.  11,387. 

SIERRA  VALLEY,  or  SIERRA  CITY,  a post-village  of 
Sierra  co.,  California,  30  miles  E.  of  Downieville.  It  has  seve- 
ral stores.  Gold  is  found  here.  Pop.  about  300. 

SIGEL,  a post-office  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  about  5 miles 
N.E.  of  El  Kader 

SIKESTON,  or  SIKESTOWN,  a post-village  of  Scott  co., 
Missouri,  on  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad,  26  miles  S.W. 
of  Cairo. 

SILVER  CITY,  a post-town  of  Lyon  co.,  Nevada,  2 miles 
N.W,  of  Dayton,  and  about  8 miles  S.E.  of  Virginia  Citj'. 
It  contains  a number  of  hotels  and  a theatre.  Gold  and 
silver  are  found  here.  In  1863  Silver  City  had  about  5 
quartz-mills  in  operation.  This  place  is  situated  near  the 
Eastern  base  of  the  Washoe  range  of  the  great  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. The  directory  of  Nevada  for  1863  enumerates  about 
500  residents  of  Silver  City.  Pop.  in  1864,  estimated  at 
2000. 

SILA'^ER  CITY,  a mining-town  of  Owyhee  co.,  Idaho,  on 
Jordan  Creek,  about  1 mile  above  Ruby  City.  It  has  1 
newspaper  office  and  several  quartz-mills.  Silver  is  found 
here  in  quartz-rock.  The  Directory  for  1865  enumerates 
73  male  residents  of  Silver  city. 

SILVER  CREEK,  a township  of  Mills  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
537. 

SILVER  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Wright  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  7 miles  above  Monti- 
cello.  Pop.  240. 

SILVER  HILL,  a mining-district  of  Boisee  co.,  Idaho, 
between  the  Payette  and  Crooked  River,  about  40  miles  N. 
of  Idaho  City.  It  includes  Banner  City. 

SILVER  MOUNTAIN,  a village  of  Alpine  co.,  California, 
situated  near  the  E.  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  56 
miles  in  a direct  line  E.  of  Placerville.  It  has  4 or  more 
stores  and  1 newspaper  office.  Here  is  a post-office  named 
Konigsberg.  I ’op.  in  1864,  about  300. 

SILVERTON,  a post- village  of  Marion  co.,  Oregon,  on 
Silver  Creek,  and  on  a state  road  15  miles  E.  of  Salem.  It 
has  one  grist-mill,  3 stores,  1 school  and  1 tannery.  Pop. 
of  Silverton  precinct  in  1860, 615.  Pop.  of  the  village  about 
250. 

SILVERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana, 
about  lo  miles  W.  of  Bedford. 

SILVEYVILLE,  a village  of  Solano  co.,  California,  20 
miles  N.E.  of  Suisun  City.  Here  is  a post-office  named  Pu- 
tah.  Pop.  about  150. 

SIMMS,  a township  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  12.37. 

SIMPSON,  a post-office  of  Adams  co.,  Iowa,  about  6 miles 
S.  of  Quincy. 

SIMS,  a township  of  Grant  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  768. 

SIMSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Union  district.  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  Spartansburg  and  Union  Railroad,  about  75 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

SINATOBA,  Mississippi.  See  Senatobia. 

SINCLAIR,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois,  on  a 
railroad,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Jacksonville. 

SINSINIWA  MOUND,  a post-office  of  Grant  co.,  Wiscon- 
■in,  in  the  south  part. 
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SIOUX,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  306 

SIOUX  AGENCY,  a ijost-office  of  Renville  co..  Minnesota, 
on  the  Minnesota  River,  about  33  miles  above  New  Ulm. 

SIOUX  CITY,  a i)Ost-village  or  town,  capital  of  Wood- 
bury co.,  loAva,  is  situated  on  the  Missouri,  about  3 n)ile8 
below  the  moutli  of  the  Sioux  River,  220  miles  above  Omaha,  f 
and  175  miles  W.N.W.  of  Des  Moines  It  is  the  W.  termi-  | 

nus  of  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  (in  progress),  j 

and  is  about  320  miles  from  Dubuque.  It  is  the  largest 
town  on  the  Missouri  River  above  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha. 

Pop.  767. 

SISKIYOU,  a large  county,  forming  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  California,  bordering  on  Oregon  and  Nevada.  Area  esti- 
mated at  8500  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Klamath,  I’itt, 
Sacramento,  Scott  and  Shasta  liivers,  which  all  rise  within 
its  limits.  The  surface  i.s  diversified  by  valleys  and  high 
mountains,  among  which  is  Mount  Shasta,  over  14,000  feet 
high.  The  county  contains  several  lakes,  one  of  Avhich, 
Goose  Lake,  is  aliout  20  miles  long.  Large  forests  of  piiie 
and  other  coniferous  trees  occur  in  this  county.  Among 
the  rocks  which  underlie  this  part  of  the  state,  are  gi'anite, 
quartz,  basalt  and  njetamorjihic  limestone.  A large  major- 
ity of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  mining  gold.  The 
mines  are  all  in  the  western  pai  t of  the  county.  Capital, 
Yreka.  Pop.  7629. 

SISLEY’S  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  about 

7 miles  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

SIUSLAW  RIA^ER,  a small  stream  of  western  . Oregon, 
rises  in  the  Coast  Range,  in  Lane  county,  and  flowing  west- 
ward forms  the  boundary  between  Douglas  and  Lane  coun- 
ties, and  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

SIUSLAW,  a post-village  of  Lane  co.,  Oregon,  16  miles  S. 

W.  of  Eugene  City.  Pop.  in  1860,  79. 

SKAGIT  RIVER,  rises  in  British  Columbia,  flows  south- 
westward  through  Whatcom  co.,  Washington  Territory, 
and  enters  Puget  Sound  near  its  N.  extremity.  It  is  over 
100  miles  long.  Much  timber  is  floated  down  this  river. 

SKAMANIA,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, bordering  on  Oregon,  has  an  area  of  about  250 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Columbia 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Klikitat,  Cathlapootle,  and 
White  Saljnon  Rivers.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  valleys 
and  mountains  of  the  Cascade  Range,  among  which  is  Mount 
St.  Helen,  which  has  an  altitude  of  9750  feet.  Capital,  Cas- 
cades. Pop.  173. 

SKOKOMISH,  a post-village  of  Sawamish  co.,  Washing- 
ton Territory,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Oakland. 

SKOKOMISH  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Sawamish  co., 
AYashington  Territory,  flows  southeastward,  and  empties 
itself  into  Hood’s  C.anal. 

SKOOIvUMCHUCK,  a post-village  of  Lewis  co.,  Washing- 
ton Territory,  on  or  near  the  Chehalis  River,  8 miles  N.  of 
Claquato. 

SLATE  CREEK,  a post-office  and  precinct  of  Josephine 
co.,  Oregon,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Kerbyville.  Pop.  54. 

SLATlNGTON.  a post- village  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  Lehigh  River,  16  miles  by  railroad  N.N.W.  of 
Allentown.  Here  are  some  slate  quarries. 

SLIPPERY  FORD,  a post-village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  great  Overland  Route,  on  or  near  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  about  45  miles  E.  bj^  N.  of  Placerville. 

SLOCUM,  a township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop, 

209. 

SMALLAVOOD,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 

521, 

SMARTSVILLE,  a village  of  Yuba  co.,  California,  18 
miles  E.  of  Marysville.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  Em- 
pire Ranch.  Pop.  said  to  be  200. 

SMI'I'H,  a township  of  AVhitley  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1064. 

SMITH,  a township  of  Mahoning  co.,  Ohio,  about  2 miles 
N.E.  of  Alliance.  Pop.  1498. 

SMITHFIELD,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 

410. 

SMITHFIELD,  a post-village  of  Wabasha  co.,  Minnesota, 
abo)it  12  miles  N.  of  AAhbasha. 

SMITHFIELD,  a post-village  of  Cache  co.,  Utah,  about  6 
miles  N.  of  Logan. 

SMITHLAND.  a post- village  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana,  about 

8 miles  S.W.  of  ShelbyA'ille. 

SMITHLAND,  a post-village  of  Woodbury  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Little  Sioux  River,  about  34  miles  S.E  of  Sioux  City. 

SMITH’S  BAR,  or  SMITHVILLE,  a mining  village  of 
Placer  co.,  California,  on  the  American  River,  about  24 
miles*N.E.  of  Sacramento. 

SMITH’S  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Saint  Clair  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Port 
Huron. 

SMITH’S  RANCH,  a post-village  of  Sonoma  co.,  Califor- 
nia, 17  miles  W.  by  S,  of  Santa  Rosa.  It  has  2 stores. 

SMITH’S  RIVER,  California,  a small  river  of  Del  h’orte 
county,  flows  westward  and  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

SMITHTON,  a post-village  of  Doddridge  co.,  A\  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Northwestern  Ral  Toa(  58  miles  E,  c‘  Y»r- 
kersburg. 
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SMlTin  ON.  a station  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Pettis 
to.,  Missouri,  57  miles  W.  of  Jeffer-son  City, 

SMITHTON,  a post-village  of  Worth  co.,  Missouri,  about 
68  miies  N.N.E.  of  St.  Joseph, 

SMITHVILLE,  a post-villi!ge  of  Monroe  co.,  Indiana,  on 
a railroad,  8 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Bloomington. 

SMOKY  HILL  FORK,  a branch  of  the  Kansas  River, 
rises  in  the  E.  part  of  Colorado,  flows  eastward  and  unites 
with  the  •Republican  Fork  to  form  the  Kansas  River  near 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  Estimated  length  400  miles. 

SMYRNA,  a post-township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine,  about 
110  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  165 

SMYRNA,  a post-village  of  Ionia  co.,  Michigan,  on  Flat 
River,  about  25  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

SMYRNA,  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana,  about  40 
miles  N.  of  Madison. 

SMYRNA,  a village  of  Vanderburg  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  5 miles  E.N.E.  of  Evansville. 

SNACIIM'INE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Putnam 
co.,  Illinois.  The  village  is  on  the  Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley 
Railroad,  23  miles  S.W.  of  La  Salle.  Total  population,  609. 

SNELLING,  a post-village,  capital  of  Merced  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merced  River, 
about  35  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  San  Joaquin,  and 
35  miles  S.  of  Sonona.  It  contains  a court-house,  I news- 
paper office,  1 hotel,  and  3 stores.  Pop.  about  200. 

SNIBAR,  or  SNIAB.4R,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Lafayette  co.,  Missouri,  about  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lexington. 
Total  population,  1416. 

SNuHOMISll,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Washington 
Territory,  has  an  area  of  about  1400  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Puget  Sound  or  Admiralty  Inlet,  and 
drained  by  the  Skikomish,  Snohomish  and  Steilaquamish 
Rivers.  The  Cascade  Range  of  mountains  extend  along  the 
E.  border.  Capital,  Mukllteo. 

SNOQUALMIE  RIVER,  Washington  Territory,  rises  in 
King  CO  , flows  northwestward,  and  enters  Puget  Sound,  in 
Snohomish  co. 

SOAP  CREEK,  a township  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  8.51. 

SOCORRO,  or  SOCORRA,  a village  or  settlement  of  El 
Paso  co.,  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  about  15  miles  below 
El  Paso.  Pop.  753.  , 

SODA  SPRINGS,  a village  of  Idaho,  about  220  miles  E.by 
S.  of  Boisee  City. 

SODORUS,  or  SADORUS,  a i)Ost-village  of  Champaign  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Great  Western  Railroad,  33  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Decatur. 

SODUS,  a post-township  of  Berrien  co..  Michigan,  on  both 
sides  of  Saint  Joseph’s  River,  about  5 miles  N.W.  of  Berrien. 
Pop.  675. 

SOLANO,  a post-office  of  Solano  co.,  California.* 

SOLDIER,  a township  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  319. 

SOLOMON’S  FORK,  a river  of  Kansas,  rises  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  southeastward,  enters  the 
Smoky  Hill  Fork  near  the  E.  border  of  Saline  county,  after 
a course  of  about  200  miles. 

SOLON,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Kent  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  393. 

SOMERSET,  a post-village  of  Wabash  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Mississinewa  River,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Wabash,  the  county- 
seat. 

SOMERSET,  a village  and  township  of  Mercer  co.,  Mis- 
souri. about  60  miles  N.  by  W.  of  La  Clede.  Pop.  809. 

SOMERSET,  a post-village  and  township  of  Saint  Croix 
CO.,  Wisconsin.  The  village  is  on  Apple  River,  about  11 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Hudson.  Pop.  319. 

SOAIERSET,  a i)ost-village  and  township  of  Steele  co., 
Minnesota,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Faribault.  Pop.  234. 

SOMKRSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Contra  Costa  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 18  miles  E.  of  Martinez.  Pop.  about  200. 

SOMERVILLE,  a i)ost-township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine, 
about  16  miles  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  C06. 

SOMERVILLE, a post-village  of  Tolland  co.,  Connecticut, 
on  Scan  tic  River,  about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Tolland. 

SONO'MA,  a county  in  the  \V.  part  of  California,  has  an 
area  of  about  1500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.W. 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  intersected  by  the  Russian  River,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Gualala  (or  Walhalla)  River,  and  by 
Sonoma.  Santa  Rosa  and  Petaluma  Creeks.  1 he  S.E.  ex- 
tremity touches  San  Pablo  Bay.  The  surface  is  finely  diver- 
sified by  valleys  and  hills,  and  it  is  inclosed  on  the  E.  and 
N.E,  by  the  rugged  Coast  Range.  The  soil  is  very  fertile. 
The  staple  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  c.attle, 
butter  and  wine.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  southern»part 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  grapes.  The 
Sonoma  Valley,  the  soil  of  which  is  a warm,  sandy  loam,  is 
the  chief  grape  district  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state. 
The  coTinty  contains  large  forests  of  the  redwood.  Sequoia 
sempervirena,  & tree  of  great  size,  and  exccdlent  for  lumber. 
Among  the  minerals  of  this  county  are  magnesian  lime- 
stone, tertiary  sandstone,  cinnabar  and  chalk.  Organized 
in  1850.  Capital,  Santa  Rosa  Pop.  11,867. 

SONOMA,  a township  of  Sonoma  co.,  California.  Pop. 
607. 

SOQUEL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Santa  Cruz  co., 
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California,  on  the  sea  coast,  3 miles  E.  of  Santa  Cruz.  Total 
population,  651. 

SONO'RA,a  post-village  of  Steuben  co.,New  York,  about 
8 miles  E.  by  S.  of  Bath. 

SONORA,  a post-office  of  Hardin  co.,  Kentucky,  on  tb^ 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  55  miles  S.  of  Louisville. 

SONORA,  a post-village  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  on  th« 
Central  Railroad,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Zanesville. 

SONORA,  or  WEST  SONORA,  a village  of  Preble  co 
Ohio,  on  the  Dayton  and  M estern  Railroad,  21  miles  M’.N.W 
of  Dayton.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  West  Sonora. 

SONORA,  a post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  about  12  miles  above  Warsaw.  Pop.  1054. 

SONORA,  or  SONOMA,  a village  of  Atchison  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  Missouri  River,  about  70  miles  by  land,  and 
139  by  water,  N.W.  of  St.  Joseph.  Pop.  309. 

SONORA,  a post-village  of  Pettis  co.,  Missouri. 

SONORA,  a post-office  of  Nemaha  co..  Kansas. 

SONO'RA,  a post-town,  capital  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Califor- 
nia, is  about  50  miles  in  a direct  line,  or  65  miles  by  tho 
road  E.  of  Stockton.  See  Sonor.v,  page  1806.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  a j.ail,  4 or  5 churches,  2 newspaper  offices,  3 
hotels,  1 banking  office,  about  12  dry-goods  and  general 
stores,  1 quartz-mill.  &c.  Its  principal  resources  are  the 
gold  mines  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  are  among  the 
richest  in  the  state.  A nugget 'of  gold,  weighing  over  30 
pounds,  was  found  in  this  district  in  1858.  Pop.  in  1860, 
1960;  in  1865,  about  2400. 

SONORA  PASS,  a pass  through  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  Al- 
pine co.,  California,  in  lat.  38°  15'  N.  It  is  said  to  be  10,100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

SOUTH,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  832. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a township  of  Burlington  co..  New  Jer- 
sey, contains  A'incent  Town.  Pop.  2558. 

SOUTH  BEND,  a post-township  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Alinne- 
sota,  contains  the  village  of  South  Bend.  Pop.  452. 

SOUTH  BEND,  a post-village  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minne- 
sota, is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Minne- 
sota River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  Earth,  2 or  3 miles 
above  Mankato.  At  this  point  the  Minnesota  River  changes 
its  course,  and  turns  northward.  South  Bend  contains  2 
churci't.s.  Pop.  about  500. 

SOUTH  BOISEE,  a mining  district  in  Alturas  co.,  Idaho, 
on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Boisee  River,  includes  Rocky  Bar, 
Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  quartz-rook  in  this  district. 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Indi- 
ana, about  24  miles  N.  by  W.  of  New  Albany. 

SOUTEI  CANAAN,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop.  1231. 

SOUTH  CHICAGO,  a township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  immediately  S.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  2053. 

SOUTH  CHINA,  a post-village  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine, 
at  the  S.  end  of  China  Lake,  about  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Au- 
gusta. 

SOUTH  DRESDEN,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine, 
about  7 miles  N.W.  of  Wiscasset,  and  1 mile  E.  of  the  Ken- 
nebec River, 

SOUTH  EAST,  a township  of  Orange  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1494. 

SOUTH  FORK,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
1203. 

SOUTH  FORK,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  Pop. 
780. 

SOUTH  FORK,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa.  Pop 
421. 

SOUTH  GARDINER,  a village  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Kennebec  River,  and  on  the  Portland  and  Kennebec 
Railroad,  5 miles  S.  of  Gardiner, 

SOUTH  HAVEN,  a post-village  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  about 
26  miles  W.S.W.  of  Allegan. 

SOUTH  HOPE,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Maine,  about 
10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rockland. 

SOUTH  MANIIEIM,  a township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1078. 

SOUTH  MILFORD,  a post-village  of  La  Grange  co„  Indi- 
ana, about  37  miles  N.  of  Fort  Wavne. 

SOUTH  NEWBURY,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  Ver- 
mont, on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  on  a railroad  about  3 
miles  N.  of  Haverhill. 

SOUTH  NORRIDGEWOCK,  a post-township  of  Somerset 
CO.,  Maine,  about  27  miles  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1184. 

SOUTH  OTSELIC,  a post-village  of  Chenango  co..  New 
York,  about  16  miles  N.W.  of  Norwich. 

SOUTH  OTTAWA,  a township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Illinois  River,  opposite  Ottawa.  Pop.  1026. 

SOUTH  PARK,  in  Park  co.,  Colorado,  is  a tract  of  land 
consisting  of  a beautiful  and  fertile  prairie,  bounded  on  the 
W,  by  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  drained 
by  the  South  Platte  River.  This  park  is  about  60  miles  in 
length.  It  contains  many  thousand  acres  of  land,  which 
produces  good  natural  pasture,  and  abounds  with  bisons,  elks, 
deer,  antelopes,  and  other  wild  animals.  Coal  and  salt  are 
found  in  considerable  abundance ; also  gold,  copper  and  silv  er. 

SOUTH  POINT,  a station  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  on 
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the  Missouri  River  in  Franklin  co.,  Missouri,  52  miles  W. 
of  St.  Louis. 

SOUTHPORT,  a village  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  West 
Fork  of  Wliite  River,  about  1 mile  S.  of  Spencer. 

SOUTH  SALEM,  Marion  co.,  Oregon,  is  a precinct  or 
suburb  of  Salem,  the  capital.  Pop.  in  1860,  902. 

SOUTH  UNION,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  978. 

SOUTH  WEBER,  a post-village  of  Davis  co.,  Washington 
Territory,  on  the  Weber  River,  about  30  miles  N.  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

SOUTH  WHEELING,  a village  of  Ohio  co.,  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Ohio  River.  Free  population,  2630. 

SOUTH  W'OODS  I'OCK,  a post-village  of  Windham  co., 
Connecticut,  about  38  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Norwich,  and  1 or 
2 miles  S.  E.  of  Woodstock.  It  has  4 cotton  factories. 

SPADE  S DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Ripley  co..  Indiana,  on 
the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  48  miles  from 
Cincinmati. 

SPALDING,  a county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Georgia, 
contains  about  200  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Flint  River.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified  ; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Macon 
and  W^estern  Railroad.  Capital,  Griffin.  Pop.  8699,  of 
whom  4880  were  free. 

SPALDING,  Michigan.  See  Sp-^ulding. 

SPANAWAY,  a post-village  of  Pierce  co.,  Washington 
Territory,  about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Steilacoom. 

SPANISH  BAR,  a post-village  of  Lake  co..  Colorado,  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  about  110  miles  S.W.  of  Denver,  and  a 
few  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

SPANISH  FLAT,  a post-village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 10  miles  N.  of  Placerville.  Here  is  a gold  mine. 

SPANISH  FORK,  a post-village  of  Utah  co.,  Utah,  12 
miles  S.  of  Provo  City.  Pop.  in  1860,  773. 

SPANISH  PEAK,  a mountain  peak  of  Plumas  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, about  14  miles  W.  of  Quincy. 

SPANISH  RANCH,  a post-village  of  Plumas  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 6 miles  W.  of  Quincy.  It  has  1 or  2 stores 

SPANISHTOWN,  California.  See  Half  Moon  Bat. 

SPARKSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  22  miles  S.W.  of 
Seymour. 

SPARLINVILLE,  a post-village  of  Newton  co.,  Missouri, 
about  10  miles  W.  of  Neosho. 

SPARTA,  a post-village  of  Caroline  co.,  Virginia,  about 
83  miles  N.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

SPARTA,  a village  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana,  about  35  miles 
N.W.  of  Fort  Wbiyne. 

SPARTA,  a township  of  Knox  co , Illinois,  about  6 miles 
by  railroad  N.E.  of  Galesburg.  Pop.  1538. 

SPARTA,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin,  contains 
the  village  of  Sparta.  Pop.  1284. 

SPARTA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  La  Crosse  River,  and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad,  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  l>a  Crosse,  and  about  175  miles 
from  Milwauke.e.  It  contains  4 churches,  1 or  2 banks,  2 
newspaper  offices,  25  stores.  2 grist-mills,  1 foundry,  and  2 
barrel  factories.  The  valley  of  the  La  Crosse  is  very  pro- 
ductive. • 

SPARTANSBURG,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Oil  Creek  Railroad,  9 miles  S S.W.  of  Corry. 

SPAULDING,  a post-township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan, 
about  4 miles  S.  of  Saginaw  City,  is  traversed  by  the  Shia- 
wassee .and  Cass  Rivers.  Pop.  216. 

SPEAKER,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Sanilac  co., 
Michigan.  Pop.  327. 

SPENCER,  a post-village  of  Roane  co..  West  Virginia. 
Free  population,  196. 

SPENCER,  a townshipof  Harrison  co.,  Indi.ana.  Pop.  1049. 

SPENCKR,  a post-village  of  WTll  co.,  Illinois,  on  a branch 
of  the  Michigan  Centi  al  Railroad,  8 miles  E.  of  Joliet. 

SPENCEit,  a small  village  of  Clay  co.,  Iowa,  on  Little 
Sioux  River,  about  90  miles  N.E.  of  Sioux  City. 

SPENCER,  a post-village  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  Cannon  River,  about  16  miles  S.  of  Hastings. 

SPENCER,  a post-office  of  Atchison  co..  Kansas. 

SPENCER,  a post-office  and  precinct  of  Lane  co.,  Oregon. 
Pop.  120. 

SPERRY,  a township  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  854. 

SP  EZER,  a township  of  Richardson  co., Nebraska.  Pop.394. 

SPICKLAND,  a post-village  and  townshipof  Henry  co., 
Indiana,  about  30  miles  W'.  of  Richmond.  The  Central 
Railro.ad  passes  through  the  township.  Pop.  1425. 

SPILLVILLE,  apost-office  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa,  about 
42  miles  VV’.S.W.  of  Lansing. 

SPIRIT  LAKE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Dickinson  co., 
Iowa,  on  or  near  a lake  of  the  same  name,  about  90  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Fort  Dodge.  Pop.  133. 

SPOKANE,  a large  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Washington 
Territory,  bordering  on  Idaho.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N and 
W.  by  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  S.  by  Lewis  or  Snake 
Ri'fer,  and  also  drained  by  the  Palouse  and  Spokane  Rivers. 
The  surface  in  sotne  parts  is  mountainous.  Capital,  Pink- 
ney City.  Pop.  996. 
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I SPOKANE  RIVER,  rises  in  Cceur  d’Alene  Lake  in 
Idaho,  flows  westward,  traverses  Spokane  county,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  enters  the  Columbia  River,  after  a 
course  of  about  100  miles. 

SPRAGUE,  a towns  ip  of  New  London  co.,  Connecticut, 
intersected  by  the  Shetucket  River,  5 miles  N.  of  Norwich. 

SPRAGUEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa, 
about  48  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Davenport. 

SPRING,  a township  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
2004. 

SPRING  ARBOR,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Michigan, 
about  11  miles  W.S.W.  of  Jackson. 

SPRING  BAY,  a post-village  and  small  township  of  Wood- 
ford CO.,  Illinois,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Peoria  Lake.  The  vil- 
lage is  about  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  515. 

SPRING  BROOK,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Dunn  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  653.  ’ 

SPRING  CREEK,  a township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  564. 

SPRING  CREEK,  a township  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  132. 

SPRINGDALE,  a post-office  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SPRINGDALE,  a post-village  of  Lafayette  co.,  M)ssissii)pl, 
on  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  about  15  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Oxford. 

SPRINGDALE,  a post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  about 
14  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

SPRINGDALE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cedar  co., 
Iowa,  about  13  miles  E,  of  Iowa  City.  Pop.  963. 

SPRINGDALE,  a village  of  Houston  co.,  Minne.sota,  about 

5 miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  Brownsville. 

SPRINGDALE,  a post-office  of  Leavenworth  co.,  Kansas. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania 

Pop. 1143. 

SI’RINGFIELD,  a village  of  Fairfax  co.,  Virginia,  on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  9 miles  W.  of  Alexandria. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-township  of  Oakland  co.,  Michi- 
gan, about  12  miles'  N.W.  of  Pontiac,  is  traversed  by  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad.  Pop.  1425. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a village  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana,  near  the 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  about  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Goshen 

SPRINGFIELD,  a village  of  Callaway  co.,  Missouri,  about 
46  miles  N.E.  of  Jeftersou  City. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  914. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  842. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  Jackson 
co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  379. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Mai- 
quette  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  310. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  of  Walworth  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  Racine  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  34  miles  W.  of 
Racine,  and  6 miles  E.  of  Elkhorn. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  of  Olmstead  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter’s  Railroad,  about  10  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Rochester. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  of  Tuolumne  co.,  California, 
3 or  4 miles  N.  of  Sonora.  It  has  1 church  and  1 school. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  mining  villages  of  the  county. 
Pop.  about  300. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  and  precinct  of  Lane  co., 
Oregon.  It  has  1 flouring-mill.  Total  population,  398. 

SPRING  GARDEN,  a post-office  of  Pettis  co.,  Missouri, 
about  32  miles  W.  of  Booneville. 

SPRING  GREEN,  a post-village  of  Sauk  co.,  W^isconsin, 
on  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie 
du  Chien  Railroad,  36  miles  W’.  of  Madison. 

SPRING  GROVE,  a post-township  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois, 

6 miles  N.  of  Monmouth.  Pop.  961. 

SPRING  GROVE,  a post-township  of  Houston  co.,  Min- 
nesota, about  36  miles  S.  of  WTnona.  Pop.  617. 

SPRING  HILL,  a post-village  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Meherrin  River,  about  56  miles  S.W.  of  Peters- 
burg. 

SPRING  HILL,  a post-village  of  Navarro  co.,  Texas, 
about  145  miles  N.N.F.  of  Austin  City. 

SPRING  HILL,  a post-village  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio, 
about  13  miles  N.N.W'.  of  Urbanna. 

SPRING  HILL,  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana, 
about  50  miles  E.S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

SPRING  HILL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Johnson 
CO.,  Kansas,  about  28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lawrence.  Pop.  328. 

SPRING  LAKE,  a town.ship  of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  and  on  Grand  River,  opposite  Grand  Haven. 
Pop.  745. 

SPRING  LAKE,  a post-townsliip  of  Tazewell  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Illinois  River,  about!  miles  below  Pekin.  Pop.  783. 

SPRING  LAKE,  a township  of  Scott  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  236. 

SPRING  LAKE  VILLA,  a post-village  of  Utah  co.,  Utah, 
21  miles  S.  of  Provo  City. 

SPRING  PORT,  a post-township  of  Jackson  oo.,  Michigan, 
about  14  miles  N.W.  of  Jackson.  Pop.  1114. 

SPRING  ROCK,a  township  ofClinton CO.,  Iowa.  Pcp.721 

SPRING  VALE,  or  SPRINGDALE,  a p^t-vi  11.0^0  o1 
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Sampson  co.,  North  Carolina,  about  56  miles  N.  of  Wil- 
mington. 

SPRING  VALLEY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fill- 
more CO.,  Minnesota,  about  27  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Rochester. 
Pop.  of  the  township  in  1860,  723 ; of  tlie  village  in  1865, 
about  400. 

SPRING  VALLEY,  a village  and  precinct  of  Polk  co., 
Oregon,  about  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Salem.  Pop.  348. 

SPRINGVILLE,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  on  a 
niilruad  9 miles  E.  of  Marion. 

SPRINGVILLE,  a po.st-village  of  Multnomah  co.,  Oregon, 
on  or  near  the  Willamette  Hiver,  6 miles  N.  of  Portland. 

SPRINGVILLE,  a post-village  of  Utah  co  , Utah,  6 miles 
S.  of  Provo  City.  It  has  4 or  more  stores.  It  is  on  or  near 
the  E.  shore  of  Utah  Lake.  Pop.  of  Springville  precinct, 
1357. 

SPRING  WATER,  a post-township  of  Waushara  co.,  Wis- 
consin, about  45  miles  N.W.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Pop.  443. 

SPURLOCK,  a post-village,  capital  of  Harlan  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  Cumberland  River,  about  124  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Lexington. 

SPUYTEN  DUYVIL,  a post-village  of  Westchester  co.. 
New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  abotit  9 miles  N.  by  E.  of  New  York. 

SQUIRESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Kansas, 
about  32  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lawrence. 

STAFFORD,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio,  about  25 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Marietta. 

STANISLAUS,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  California, 
has  an  area  of  about  1450  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Tuo- 
lumne and  Stanislaus  Rivers,  the  last  of  which  forms  part 
of  the  N.W.  boundary.  The  surfiice  is  diversified.  The 
Coast  Range  of  mountains  extends  along  the  S.W.  border. 
Few  forest  trees  are  found  in  this  county,  except  on  the 
margins  of  the  rivers  and  on  tlie  mountains.  Gold  and  cop- 
per are  found  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  county.  Capital, 
Knight’s  Ferry.  Pop.  2245. 

STANISLAUS  CriY,  a village  of  Stanislaus  co.,  Califor- 
nia, on  the  San  Joaquin  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stanis- 
laus River,  about  24  miles  S.  of  Stockton. 

STANLEY,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin. 

STANTON,  a post-village  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey, 
about  30  miles  N.  of  Trenton. 

STANTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Powell  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, about  42  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lexington. 

STANTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Montcalm  co , Michi- 
gan, situated  on  or  near  Fish  Creek,  about  42  miles  NJ5.  of 
Grand  Rapids,  and  24  miles  N.  of  Ionia. 

STANTON,  or  STAUNTON,  a village  of  Franklin  co., 
Missouri,  on  the  Southwest  Branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
65  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

STANTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Miami  co., 
Kansas,  on  the  Osage  River,  about  33  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Lawrence.  Pop  463. 

STANTON  DEPOT,  a post-office  of  Haywood  co.,  Ten- 
nessee, near  the  Hatchee  River,  and  on  the  Memijhis  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  45  miles  N.E.  of  Memphis. 

STANTONSBURG,  a post-village  of  Mdlson  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  Moccasin  Creek,  about  50  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Raleigh. 

STAPLE’S  RANCH,  a post-office  of  San  Joaquin  co., 
California,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Stockton. 

STAPLETON,  a post-township  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Iowa, 
about  90  miles  W.  N.W.  of  Dubuque.  Pop.  269. 

STAR  CITY,  a post-village  of  Humboldt  co.,  Nevada,  12 
miles  N.  of  Unionville,  and  near  the  E.  base  of  the  Hum- 
boldt Range  of  mountains.  It  contained,  in  1863, 10  general 
stores,  and  3 dry-goods  stores.  Mining  silver  and  gold  is 
the  jirincipal  business  of  its  inhabitants.  Pop.  in  1864,  said 
to  be  1000. 

STARK,  a township  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  12 
miles  E.  of  Viroqua.  Pop.  304. 

S’l'AR  PRAIRIE,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  St.  Croix 
co.,  M’isconsin.  Pop.  280. 

STARR’S  POINT,  a post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Oregon, 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Corvallis. 

STATE  LINE,  a post-office  of  Warren  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad,  where  it  crosses  the  W', 
boundary  of  the  state.  40  miles  S.W.  of  Lafayette. 

STAUNTON,  a post-village  of  Clay  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  Railroad,  12  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
^ Terre  Haute. 

STEADY  RUN,  a township  of  Keokuk  oo.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
366. 

STEAMBOAT  CREEK,  a small  stream  of  Washoe  co., 
Nevada,  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  the  county,  and  flows  north- 
a^ard  into  Truckee  River. 

STEARNS,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Minnesota, 
bas  an  area  of  about  13^0  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  or. 
the  E.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  intersected  by  Sauk  River, 
and  contains  numerous  small  lakes.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating: the  soil  is  said  to  be  excellent.  A large  part  of  the 
county  is  covered  with  forests  of  hard  wood,  especially  in 
the  N.E.  The  Sauk  River,  which  is  a beautiful  stream. 
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forms  generally  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  woou 
lands  and  the  naked  plains  that  extend  to  the  Minnesoto 
River.  Capital,  St.  Cloud.  Pop.  4505. 

STEELE,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Minnesota,  has  an 
area  of  432  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Straight  River, 
a branch  or  affluent  of  Cannon  River.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating ; the  soil  is  calcareous  and  highly  productive.  The 
county  is  abundantly  supplied  with  hard  timber,  and  con- 
tains a large  portion  of  prairie  land.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Minnesota  Central  Railroad,  and  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter 
Railroad  (in  progress).  Capital,  Owatonna.  I’op.  2863. 

STEEN,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  776. 

STELAPOLIS,  a post-office  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa. 

STEPHENSBURG,  a village  of  Frederic  co.,  Virginia,  8 
or  9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Winchester.  Pop.  603. 

STEPHEN’S  LANDING,  or  STEVEN’S  LANDING,  a 
post-village  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigan,  on  Lake  Huron,  5 or  6 
miles  S.  of  Lexington. 

STEPHENSVILLE.  or  STEVENSVILLE,  a post-village 
capital  of  Erath  co.,  Texas,  about  150  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Austin  City.  Free  population,  120. 

STERLING,  a post-village  of  Phillips  co.,  Arkansas,  on 
or  near  the  Mississippi  River,  about  9 miles  N.  of  Helena. 

STERLING,  a village  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio,  about  33  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

STERLING,  a post-town  of  Whiteside  co.,  Illinois,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  right  (N.)  bank  of  Rock  River, 
and  on  the  Air-Line  Branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern Railroad,  110  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  and  26  miles  E.  of 
Fulton.  It  contains  7 churches,  1 national  bank,  1 news- 
paper office,  2 public  halls,  1 insurance  office,  2 good  hotels, 
several  floiiring-niills,  a foundry  with  machine-shop,  and  a 
manufactory  of  farming  implements.  A large  quantity  of 
grain  and  other  produce  is  shipped  here.  The  river  at  this 
place  affords  abundant  water-power,  which  has  been  im- 
proved by  a stone  dam.  Pop.  of  Sterling  township  in  1860, 
2428;  in  1865.  about  4000. 

STERLING,  a village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  about  50  miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

STERLING,  a township  of  Polk  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  73. 

STERLING,  a township  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Vernon  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  550. 

STERLING,  a post-township  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minne- 
sota, about  20  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Mankato. 

STERLING  CITY,  a post-village  of  Park  co.,  Colorado, 
situated  near  the  E.  base  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  about  90  miles  S.W.  of  Denver.  Gold  is  found  in 
the  vicinity. 

STERLING  HILL,  a post-village  of  Windham  co.,  Con- 
necticut, about  18  miles  N.E.  of  Norwich. 

STETTIN,  a township  of  .M arathon  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.240, 

STEVENS,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Dakota,  bordering 
on  Minnesota.  Area  estimated  at  2400  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Shyenne  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; 
the  soil  is  fertile. 

STEVENS,  a large  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Washington 
Territory,  bordering  on  British  Columbia.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  S.W.  by  the 
Wenatchee  Kiver,  and  intersected  by  the  Olamagon  River. 
The  Cascade  Range  of  mountains  extends  along  the  W. 
border.  It  is  stated  that  gold  has  been  found  on  the  Okan<^ 
gon  River.  Organized  in  1863. 

STE  V EN  SON , or  STEPHEN  SON,  a post-village  of  Frederic 
CO.,  Virginia,  on  the  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad,  28 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Harper’s  Ferry, 

STEVENSON,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Alabama, 
near  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  and  on  the  Nashville  and  Chat^ 
tanooga  Railroad,  38  miles  W,  S.W.  of  Chattanooga.  An- 
other railroad  extends  from  this  place  to  Huntsville  aA>d 
Decatur. 

STEVENSON,  a village  of  Merced  co.,  California,  on  the 
Merced  River,  about  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Snelling. 

STEVEN STOWN,  a post-village  of  La  Crosse  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  Black  River,  about  20  miles  N.  of  La  Crosse. 

STEWART,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  995. 

STEWARTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  21  miles 
E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

STEWARTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Olmstead  co.,  Min- 
nesota, on  Root  River,  about  13  miles  S.  of  Rochester. 

STILES,  a post-township  of  Oconto  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop. 
652. 

STINESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co..  Indiana,  on 
the  West  Fork  of  White  River,  14  miles  by  railroad  N.N.W 
of  Bloomington. 

STIRLING,  a village  of  Mille  Lacs  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
S.E.  shore  of  Lake  Mille  Lacs,  about  60  miles  N.N.E.  of  St. 
Cloud. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  a post-village  of  Calumet  co.,  Wisconsin, 
of  the  E.  shore  of  Winnebago  Lake  about  22  miles  N.N.E. 
on  Fond  du  Lac. 

STOCKDALE,  a post-village  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana,  on 
Eel  River,  about  12  miles  N.W.  of  Wabash. 
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STOCKHOLlVr,  a post-village  of  Pepin  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
Lake  Pepin,  about  15  miles  above  Wabasha.  Pop.  209. 

STOdKTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Waldo  co., 
Maine,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Penobscot  River,  at  its  mouth, 
about  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  1595. 

STOCKTON,  a township  of  Camden  co..  New  .Jersey,  on 
the  Delaware  River,  just  above  Camden.  Pop.  1473. 

STOC  KTON,  a post-office  of  Hunterdon  co.,  New  .Jersey. 

STOCKTON,  a post-office  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

STOCKTON,  a post-township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois, 
al/out  21  miles  E.S.E.  of  Galena.  Pop.  1044. 

STOCKTON,  a post-villege,  capital  of  Cedar  co.,  Missouri, 
situated  about  50  mites  N.N.W.  of  Springfield,  and  2 or  3 
miles  W.  of  Sac  River. 

STOCKTON,  a village  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  about  86  miles  W.  of 
Hannibal,  and  23  miles  E.  of  La  Clede. 

STOCKTON,  a post-township  of  Portage  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  4 miles  E.  of  Stanton.  Pop.  592. 

STOCK'l’ON,  a post-village  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota  near 
the  Winona  and  St.  Peter’s  Railroad,  6 or  7 miles  W.  of 
Winona 

STOCKTON,  a city  of  California,  and  capital  of  San 
Jo.aquin  co.,  is  situat^  3 miles  E.  of  the  San  Joaquin  River, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a navigable  creek  or  slough, 
80  feet  wide  and  8 feet  deep.  It  is  about  50  miles  S.  by  E. 
of  S.acramento.  Lat.  37°  37'  N.,  Ion.  121°  14'  26"  W.  The 
site  is  low,  flat  land,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  fertile 
plain.  Many  of  the  houses  are  neatly  built  aiid  surrounded 
with  fine  gardens.  .Stockton  is  sujjplied  M'ith  fresh  water 
by  means  of  about  150  windmills,  which  pump  it  up  through 
pipes  which  are  inserted  in  the  ground.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  City  of  Windmills.  A railroad  is  in  progress 
which  will  connect  it  with  San  Jose  and  Sacramento.  A 
steamboat  plies  daily  between  this  place  and  San  Francisco. 
Stockton  contains  about  8 churches,  the  State  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  the  Stockton  Seminarj^  a Female  Institute,  and 
several  public  schools.  Two  daily  and  2 weekly  newspapers 
are  published  here.  At  this  })lace  is  an  artesian  well  1000 
feet  deep,  which  is  said  to  be  the  deepest  in  the  state.  In- 
rxjrporated  in  1850.  Pop.  in  1860,  3679;  in  1865,  about  6500. 

STOCKWELL,  a post-village  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Lafayette. 

STOKER,  a post-office  of  Davis  co..  Utah,  is  at  the  village 
of  Bountiful,  which  see. 

STONE,  a new  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Missouri,  bor- 
dering on  Arkansas,  has  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  White  River,  and  also  drained  by  the 
James  Fork  of  M'hite  River.  The  surface  is  somewhat 
diversified.  Forests  of  pine,  ash,  hickory  and  walnut  grow 
in  this  county.  Iron  and  lead  are  found  in  it.  Indian  corn 
is  the  staple  production.  Capital,  Galena.  Pop.  24u0. 

STONEIIAM,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  5 miles  above  Hastings. 

STONINGTON,  a post-village  of  Christian  co.,  Illinois, 
about  34  miles  E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

STONO,  a post-village  of  St.  Francois  co.,  Missouri,  about 
22  miles  S.E.  of  Potosi. 

STONY  BAR,  a village  of  Calaveras  co.,  California,  on  the 
Mokelumne  River,  about  4 miles  N.  of  Mokelumne  Hill. 

STONY  POINT,  a post-office  of  Sonoma  co.,  California,  9 
miles  S.W.  of  Santa  Rosa. 

STOREY,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Nevada,  has  an  area 
estimated  at  2.50  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  1 ruckee  River,  and  partially  occupied  by  tbe  Washoe 
Range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Almost  the  entire  county 
consists  of  barren  hills  or  sandy  deserts.  It  is  nearly  des- 
titute of  trees  except  scrubby  pines  and  cedars.  Yet  it  is 
considered  the  most  important  county  in  the  state  on  ac- 
count of  its  rich  mines  of  silver  and  gold.  Within  its 
limits  are  included  tlie  celebrated  Comstock  Ledge,  and  the 
rich  quartz-mound  of  Gold  Hill.  The  Comstock  Ledge  was 
first  discovered  in  June.  1859.  According  to  a census  taken 
in  1861,  the  population  of  this  county  was  4581.  Cajjital, 
Virginia  City. 

STORY,  a county  near  the  centre  of  Iowa,  has  an  area  of 
676  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  South  Skunk  River, 
and  also  drained  by  Walnut,  Bear  and  Indian  Creeks.  The 
surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  adapted  to 
the  production  of  Indian  corn,  wool,  Ac.  The  greater  part 
of  the  county  is  prairie.  Timber  grows  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  streams.  Story  county  is  traversed  by  the  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Missouri  River  Railroad.  The  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  Model  Farm  are  in  this  county.  Capital,  Nevada. 
Pop.  4651. 

STORY  CITY,  a post-village  of  Story  co.,  Iowa,  about  18 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Nevada. 

STOUTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Cincinnati  and  Zanesville  Railroad,  14  miles  S.W.  of 
Lancaster. 

STRA..NGER,  a township  of  Leavenworth  co.,  Kansas. 
Pop.  944. 

STRATTON,  a township  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois,  about  5 
miles  li.S.E.  of  Paris.  Pop.  1946. 
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STRAWBERRY  TALLEY,  a post-village  of  Yuba  io., 
Calitbrnia,  45  miles  N.N.K.  of  Marysville.  It  has  2 stores. 

STRAWBERRY  VALLEY,  a mining  camp  of  Tuolumne 
CO.,  California,  about  24  miles  N.E.  of  Sonora. 

STRICKLAND’S  FERRY,  a po.st-village  of  Androscoggin 
CO.,  Maine,  on  the  Androscoggin  River  and  Railroad,  about 
22  miles  W by  N.  of  Augusta. 

STRONACH.  a township  of  Manistee  co.,  Michigan.  Pop. 
106. 

STUMPTOWN,  a village  of  Gilmer  co..  West  Virginia. 
Pop.  100. 

STURGEON,  a post-village  of  Boone  co..  Missouri,  on  the 
North  Missouri  Railroad,  129  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

STURGEON  BAY,  a post-village  and  township,  capital  of 
Door  CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  inlet  of  Green  Bay,  about  44 
miles  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Green  Bay,  and  3 or  4 miles  W.of 
Lake  Michigan.  Pop.  222. 

SUAMICO,  a post-township  of  Brown  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Green  Bay,  about  7 miles  N.  by  W.  of  the 
town  of  Green  Bay.  Pop.  384. 

SUAMICO,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Oconto  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  163. 

SUAM'ICO  (RIVER),  a small  stream  in  the  E.  part  of  Wis- 
consin, rises  in  Shawana  co.,  and  flows  eastward  through 
Brown  county  into  Green  Bay. 

SUBLETTE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lee  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Central  Railroad,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Dixon  atid  8 
miles  N.W.  of  Mendota.  It  contains  several  stores.  Ac. 
Pop.  1123. 

SUBLIMITY,  a post-village  of  Marlon  co.,  Oregon,  is  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  commanding  a sublime  view  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Salem.  It  has  2 churches,  2 
stores,  and  an  institution  called  Sublimity  College. 

SUCARNOCHEE,  a post-village  of  Kemper  co.,  Mississip- 
pi, on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  35  miles  N.  of  Meri- 
dian. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana.  Pop 
1381. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Logan  co.,  Illinois.  Pop 
957. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa.  Pop 
704. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a jxist-office  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa.  Pop 
471. 

SUGAR  CREEK,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 
361. 

SUGAR  GROVE,  a township  of  Mercer  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  508. 

SUGAR  GROVE,  a township  of  Dallas  CO.,  Iowa.  Pop.  252. 

SUGAR  PINE,  a mining  camp  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Califor- 
nia, 16  miles  from  Sonora. 

SUGAR  RIDGE,  a township  of  Clay  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
637. 

SUISUN,  a township  of  Solano  co.,  California,  contain* 
Suisun  City.  Pop.  1394. 

SUISUN,  or  SUISUN  CITY,  a post-village  of  Solona  co., 
California,  on  the  navigable  Suisun  Slough.  65  miles  by 
water  N.E.  of  San  Francisco,  and  1 mile  S.  of  Fairfield.  It 
is  built  on  low  level  ground  covered  with  tules  or  rushes, 
which  are  overflowed  by  the  high  tide.  It  has  advantages 
as  a shipping  point,  the  Slough  being  navigable  for  ve.ssels 
drawing  9 feet  of  water.  It  contains  2 newspaper  offices, 
numerous  stores  and  1 flour-mill.  Pop.  about  1000. 

SULLIVAN,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Southwest  Branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  71  miles  S. 
W.  of  Saint  Louis.  It  has  I church  and  about  50  inhabit- 
ants. 

SULPHUR  HILL,  a post-office  of  Shelby  co.,  Indiana, 
about  10  miles  S.  of  Sbelbyville. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a village  of  Hopkins  co.,  Texas, 
about  3 miles  S.  by  W.  of  Tarrant.  Pop.  621. 

.'•ULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  In- 
diana, on  the  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  7 miles 
N.W.  of  Newcastle. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a township  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop.  972. 

SUNMAN,  a post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  46  miles  W.N.W  of 
Cincinnati. 

SUMMERFIELD,  a post-village  of  Saint  Clair  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  27  miles  E.  of  Saint 
Louis. 

SUMMIT,  a large  county  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Colorado,  bordering  on  Utah  and  Dakota.  Area  esti- 
mated at  18,500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Vampali 
or  Bear  River,  and  by  the  White  and  Blue  Rivers.  The  E. 
part  is  mountainous,  l)eing  traversed  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain range,  which  extends  nearly  N.  and  S.  Long's  Peak 
on  tbe  E.  border  rises  to  the  heigiit  of  about  12,000  feet. 
Extensive  forests  of  Pine  grow  on  the  mountains  of  inis 
county.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  mining 
gold  Summit  county  includes  the  North  Park  and  Middle 
Park. 

SUMMIT,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Utah,  has  an  »re» 
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estimated  at  1350  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Weber 
River  and  its  brandies  or  affluents.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  Capital, 
W’anship.  Pop.  198. 

SUMMIT,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
939. 

SUMMIT,  a township  of  Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1038. 

SUMMIT,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1070. 

SUMMIT,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  .Michigan,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  immediately  S.  of  Jackson.  Pop.  890. 

SUMMIT,  a township  of  Mason  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  115. 

SUMMIT,  a post-village  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan,  about 
14  miles  N E.  of  Ann  Arbor. 

SUMMIT,  a post-village  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Chi- 
cago Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

SUMMIT,  a station  on  the  Peoria  and  Oquawka  Railroad, 
in  Knox  county,  Illinois,  20  Miles  E.S.E.  of  Galesburg. 

SUMMIT,  a post-office  of  Macon  co.,  Missouri. 

SUMMIT,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  769. 

SUMMIT,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Juneau  co.,  Wis- 
consin. I ’op.  382. 

SUMMIT,  a township  of  Steele  co..  Minnesota.  Pop.  73. 

SUMMITVILLE,  a post-village  of  Columbiana  co..  Ohio, 
on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  20  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Wellsville. 

SUMMITVILLE,  a post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana, 
about  18  miles  N.  of  Anderson. 

SUMNER,  a township  of  Gratiot  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.253. 

SUMNER,  a townsliip  of  Kankakee  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
444. 

SUMNER,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  19  mites  W.  by  N.  of  Vin- 
cennes. 

SUMNER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Bremer  co., 
Iowa.  The  village  is  about  21  miles  N.E.  of  Waverly.  Pop. 
212. 

SUMNER,  a township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  158. 

SUMNER,  a township  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  272. 

SUMNER,  a township  of  Webster  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  97. 

SUMNER,  a township  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa.  I'op.  684. 

SUMNER,  a post-township  in  the  N.  part  of  Trempealeau 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  about  32  miles  N.  of  Galesville.  Pop.  130. 

SUMNER,  a township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
745. 

SUMNER,  a post-village  of  Atchison  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  4 or  5 miles  below  Atchison. 

SUMPTER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Trinity  co.,  Texas, 
about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Huntsville,  and  135  miles  N.  of  Gal- 
veston. 

SUNAPEE,  a post-township  of  Sullivan  co..  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  W.  side  of  Sunapee  Lake,  about  6 miles  E.  of 
Newport.  Pop.  778. 

SUNBURY,  a post-township  of  Livingston  co.,  Illinois, 
about  12  miles  N.  of  Pontiac.  Pop.  422. 

SUNFIELD,  a post-township  of  Eaton  co.,  Michigan,  24 
miles  W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  507. 

SUNNY  SHjE,  a post-office  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa. 

SUN  PRAIRIE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dane  co., 
Wisconsin.  The  village  is  on  a bi-anch  of  the  Milwaukee 
and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  about  11  miles  N.E.  of  Madison, 
and  70  miles  W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  contains  1 bank  and  a 
number  of  stores.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1159. 

SUNRISE,  or  SUNRISE  CITY,  a post-village  of  Chisago 
CO.,  Minnesota,  on  Sunrise  River,  about  a mile  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  Saint  Croix  River,  and  37  miles  N.  of  Still- 
water. Pop  202. 

8UNVILLE,  a post-village  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  14  miles  N.  of  Franklin. 

SUPERIOR,  a township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
514. 

SUPERIOR,  or  SUPERIOR  CITY,  a post-town,  port  of 
entry,  and  capital  of  Douglas  co.,  Wisconsin,  is  situated  at 
the  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  and  on  a bay  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nemadji  River.  Lat.  46° 
38'  31"  N.,  Ion.  92°  3'  28"  W.  It  is  658  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  harbor  is  large  and  secure.  The  site  is 


nr^ABLE  BLUFF,  a post-township  of  Humboldt  co.,  Cali- 
JL  fornia,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  12  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Eurekii.  Pop.  177. 

T A lUF  MOUND,  a township  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa.  P.1112. 

Table  mountain,  Marin  co.,  California,  called  also 
Tamel  Pais  or  Tamal  Pais,  is  a few  miles  N.W.  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  Its  altitude  is  about  oroo  f„ct. 

TABLE  MOUNTAIN,  Tuolumne  co.,  California,  is  a ba- 
ualtic  elevation  about  30  miles  long,  500  feet  high  on  an 
avei  age,  and  400  yards  wide.  The  top  is  flat.  It  contains 
gold  mines. 

TABLE  ROCK,  a post-office  of  Sierra  co.,  California,  is  at 
tno  village  ..f  Howland  Flat,  which  see. 
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nearly  level,  and  is  r-levated  about  34  feet  above  the  lake. 
It  contains  6 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  a large  hotel, 
and  several  steam  saw-mills.  Regular  lines  of  steamboats 
ply  between  this  place  and  Detroit,  Chicago,  &c.  Large 
quantities  of  lumber,  fur,  and  fish  are  shipped  here.  Copper 
is  found  in  Douglas  county.  Pop.  in  1860,  534;  in  1865, 
about  800. 

SUSAN  RIVER,  California,  a small  stream  which  rises 
near  the  N.  border  of  Plumas  county,  flows  eastward  and 
enters  Honey  Lake  in  Lassen  county. 

SUSANVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Lassen  co.,  Csli* 
fornia,  is  situated  on  Susan  River,  at  the  head  of  the  Hor.ey 
Lake  Valley,  45  miles  N.E.  of  Quincy.  Altitude  4180  feet. 
It  contained,  in  1864,  5 or  6 stores.  Pop.  about  500. 

SUSQUEHANNA,  a township  of  Juniata  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  820. 

SUTHERLAND,  a post-village  of  Dinwiddle  co.,  Virginia, 
on  the  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg  Railroad,  10  miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Petersburg. 

SUTTER,  a township  of  Sacramento  co.,  California.  Pop. 
856. 

SUTTER  CREEK,  the  pi’incipal  mining  town  of  Amador 
co.,  California,  is  situated  on  Sutter  Creek,  4 miles  N.W.  of 
Jackson,  and  about  28  miles  S.  of  Rlacerville.  It  has  2 
churches,  1 public  school,  and  4 quartz-mills  for  separating 
gold  from  quartz.  Pop.  in  1865  about  900. 

SUWANEE,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Florida,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  6.i0  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.,  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Suwanee  River.  Pop. 
2303. 

SWAN  CITY,  a post-village  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
a small  lake  about  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Saint  Peter. 

SWAN  RIVER,  a post-village  of  Morrison  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Swan  River,  and  about  3 miles  below  Little  Falls. 

SWANTON,  a post-village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  about  40  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Cumberland. 

SWANTON,  a post-office  of  Butler  co.,  Iowa,  about  18 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Cedar  Falls. 

SWAVESEY,  a post-office  of  Waseca  or  Steele  co.,  Minne- 
sota, about  60  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Siiint  Raul. 

SWEETLAND,  a township  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
1270. 

SWEETLAND,  a post-village  of  Nevada  co.,  California,  8 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Nevada  City.  It  has  several  stores,  and  is 
situated  .among  rich  gold  mi-nes. 

SYLVAN,  a posLoffice  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  28  miles  S.W.  of  Chambersburg. 

SYLVAN,  a post-office  of  Dent  co.,  Missouri,  about  40 
miles  S.E.  of  Rolla. 

SYLVAN,  a post-township  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  70  miles  W.N.W.  of  Madison.  Pop.  361. 

SYLVAN  CENTRE,  a village  of  WaslRenawco.,  Michigan, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  20  miles  W.  of  Ann  Arbor. 

SYLVANIA,  a post-village  of  Bi’adford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  24  miles  S.  of  Elmira,  New  York. 

SYLVANIA,  a township  of  Potter  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
208. 

SYLVANIA,  a post-village  in  Sylvania  township,  Lucas 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  11  miles  W. 
N.W.  of  Toledo. 

SYLVANIA,  a village  of  Dade  co.,  Missouri,  about  48 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

SYRACUSE,  a post-village  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  about  6 miles  above  Pomeroy.  Pop.  720. 

SYRACUSE,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  43  miles  W.  of  Jefferson  City,  and  115 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Kansas  City.  Pop.  569. 

SYRACUSE,  a post-village  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa,  on  or 
near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Cedar  River,  about  12  miles  above 
Waverly. 

SYRACUSE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wilson  co.,  Kansas, 
on  Fall  River,  142  miles  S.  of  Topeka.  It  contains  2 stores 
and  10  houses.  Laid  out  in  September,  1864. 

SYRACUSE,  a village  ot  Otoe  co.,  Nebraska,  on  the  Little 
Nemaha  River,  about  25  miles  W.  of  Nebraska  City. 


TABLE  ROCK,  a post-village  of  Pawnee  co.,  Nebraska,  on 
the  Great  Nemaha  River,  about  32  miles  S.IV.  of  Brownville. 

TABOR,  a post-village  of  Fremont  co.,  Iowa,  about  12 
miles  N.  of  Sidney. 

TACUSAH,  a village  of  Christian  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Decatur. 

TAFTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Grant  co.,  Wis- 
consin, about  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Potosi.  Pop.  996. 

TAHOE,  a post-office  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California,  on  or 
near  Lake  Tahoe,  about  50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Placerville. 

TAHOE,  LAKE.  See  Lake  Tahoe. 

TALBOT’S,  a station  on  the  Jeffersonville  Railroad,  in 
Clarke  co.,  Indiana,  11  miles  N.  of  Jeffersonville. 
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TALBOTVILLE,  a poet-office  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
fania. 

TALLAHOMA,  a post-village  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa,  7 or  8 
miles  VV.  of  Chariton. 

TALLEYRAND,  a post-office  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa,  about 
20  miles  N.  of  Fairfield. 

TALLMADQE,  a po.st-village  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  5 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Akron. 

I ALLMAN,  a post-office  of  Rockland  co..  New  York. 

TALLULA,  a post-village  of  Menard  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
railroad  from  Petersburg  to  Jacksonville.  It  is  the  first 
station  8.W.  of  Petersburg. 

TAMAROA,  a post-village  of  Perry  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  27  inile.s  S.  by  W.  of  Centralia. 

TAMA  VILLE,  a post-office  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa,  5 or  0 miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Toledo. 

TAMOLA,  a station  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  in 
Lauderdale  co.,  Mississippi,  24  miles  N.E.  of  Meridian. 

TAMPICO,  a post-village  of  Oktibbeha  co.,  Mississippi, 
about  .30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Aberdeen. 

TAMPICO,  a post-village  of  Greene  or  Taylor  co.,  Ken- 
tucky. on  Green  River,  about  40  miles  S.W.  of  Danville. 

TAMPICO,  a post-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  about  9 miles 
S.'W.  of  Greenville. 

TAMPICO,  a village  of  Howard  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  4 or  5 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Kokomo. 

TAMPICO,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Indiana,  about 
34  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Madison. 

TANTALLON,  or  TANTALON,  a station  on  the  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  in  Franklin  co.,  Tennessee,  94 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

TAOS,  a post-village  of  Cole  oo.,  Missouri,  about  8 or  9 
miles  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

TARA,  a post-office  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  about  18  miles 
8.M\  of  Dubuque. 

TARKEO,  or  'I'ARKIO,  a post-village  of  Holt  co.,  Mis- 
souri, about  5 miles  E.  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  48  miles 
N.W.  of  St.  Joseph. 

TARKEO,  or  TARKTO,  a post-township  and  village  of 
Page  oo.,  Iowa,  on  the  E.  Branch  of  Tarkeo  River,  about  11 
miles  \V'.  of  Clarinda. 

TASSINONG,  or  TASSINONG  GROVE,  a post-village  of 
Porter  co.,  Indiana,  about  10  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Valparaiso. 

TAW AS  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Iosco  co.,  Michi- 
gan, situated  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  Saginaw  Bay,  about  64 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bay  City. 

TAYLOR,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Florida,  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area  estimated  at  1200  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ocilla  (or  Aucilla)  River.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level ; the  soil  sandy.  Pop.  1384. 

TAYLOR,  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  central  part  of  Texas, 
has  an  area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos  River.  The  census  of  1860 
furnishes  no  information  respecting  this  county. 

TAYLOR,  a township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1391. 

TAYLOR,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
793. 

TAYLOR,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  552. 

TAYLOR,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana.  Poo. 
1217. 

TAYLOR,  a post-township  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  461. 

TAYLOR,  a township  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  806. 

TAYLOR,  a township  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  850. 

TAYLOR,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1510. 

TAYLOR,  a township  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1134. 

TAYLOR  CREEK,  a township  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio.  Pop. 
631. 

TAYLOR’S  FALLS,  a post-township  of  Chisago  co.,  Min- 
nesota, contains  a village  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  453. 

TAYLORSVILLE,  a village  of  Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  38  miles  N.W.  of  Altoona.  Po]).  120. 

TAYLORSVILLE,  a village,  capital  of  Wise  co.,  Texas,  on 
the  W.  Fork  of  Trinity  River,  about  100  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Bonham. 

TAYLORSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bartholomew  co.,  In- 
diana, 7 miles  N.of  Columbus,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railroad. 

TAYLORSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa, 
about  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

TAYLORVILLE,  a post-village  of  Plumas  co.,  California, 
In  Indian  Valley,  12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Quincy.  Pop.  said  to 
be  200. 

TAYMOUTH.  a post-township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan, 
about  12  miles  S.  of  Saginaw  City.  Pop.  005. 

TEAGARDEN,  or  TEEGARDIN,  a post-village  of  Pick.a- 
way  co.,  Ohio,  about  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

TECTJMSEII,  a township  of  Steaims  co  , Minnesota,  on  the 
Mis.sissippi  River,  about  3 miles  above  St.  Cloud. 

TECUMSEII,  a post-village  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
right  (S.)  bank  of  the  Kansas  River,  about  6 miles  (by  the 
road)  E.  ot  Topeka,  and  22  miles  W N.W.  of  Lawrence.  It 


has  a bridge  across  the  river  which  is  here  about  200  yardfl 
wide,  and  contains  2 brick  churches,  2 stores,  2 cabinet 
shops,  and  about  40  houses  of  brick  and  stone.  Pop.  of 
Tecumseh  township,  in  1860,  667. 

TECUM8EH,  a post-village,  capital  of  Johnson  cu.,  Ne- 
braska, on  the  Big  Nemaha  River,  33  miles  S.W.  of  Ne- 
braska City.  The  river  affords  abundant  water-power  here. 
Tecumseh  contains  2 stores,  2 hotels,  a grist-mill,  and  about 
25  houses. 

TEEKALET,  a post-village  of  Kitsap  co.,  Washington 
Territory,  on  Puget  Sound,  about  85  miles  N.  of  Olympia. 
It  has  1 flouring-mill  and  2 saw-mills.  Pop.  in  1860,  202. 

TEHAMA,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Galifornia,  has  an 
area  of  about  2600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Sacramento  River,  bounded  in  the  N.  by  Battle  and  Cotton- 
w'ood  Creeks,  on  the  S.E.  by  Rock  Creek,  and  also  drained 
by  the  Antelope,  Beaver,  Deer  and  Elder  Creeks.  The  sur- 
face is  diversified  by  valleys  and  mountains.  Mount  Linn, 
a peak  of  the  Coast  Range,  is  on  the  W.  border  of  this  county. 
The  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile,  and  adapted  to  wool-grow- 
iTig.  Wheat,  barley  and  wool  are  the  st  'ple  productions. 
Organized  in  1856.  Capital,  Red  Bluff.  Pop.  4044. 

TEHAMA,  a township  of  Tehama  co.,  California,  contains 
a village  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  636. 

TEHAMA,  a post-village  of  Tehama  co.,  California,  on 
the  Sacramento  River,  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Red  Bluff.  It  has 
several  stores.  Pop.  about  300. 

TEKAMAH,  or  TEKAMA,  a post-village  of  Burt  co.,  Ne- 
braska. about  42  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Omaha  City. 

TEKONSIIA.  a post-village  and  township  of  Calhoun  co., 
Michigan.  The  village  is  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  about  14 
nsiles  S.  of  Marshall.  It  has  1 or  2 mills.  Total  population, 
1035. 

TELEGRAPH  CITY,  a post-village  of  Calaveras  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 30  miles  S.W.  of  Mokelumne  Hill.  Pop.  said  to  be 
300. 

TELL  CITY,  a post-village  or  township  of  Perry  co.,  In- 
diana. Pop. 1030. 

TEMECULA,  a post-village  of  San  Diego  co.,  California, 
on  the  Margarita  River,  65  miles  N.  of  San  Diego. 

TEMESCAL,  a village  of  San  Bernardino  co.,  California, 
about  28  miles  S.S.W.  of  San  Bernardino.  Here  are  valuable 
tin  mines. 

TEMPLE,  a post-village  of  Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  East  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  5 miles  N. N.E.  of  Reading. 

TEMPLEVILLE,  a post-village  of  Queen  Ann  co.,  Mary- 
land, about  55  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Baltimore. 

TEN  .ANTS  (or  TENNANTS)  HARBOR,  a post-village  of 
Knox  co.,  Maine,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  14  miles 
S.S  W.  of  Rockland. 

TENHASSIN,  a post-office  of  Martin  co.,  Minnesota. 

TENNESSEE,  a post-village  in  Tennessee  township, 
McDonough  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  51  miles  N.E.  of  Quincy.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 1719. 

TEPEEOTAH,  a post-village  of  Wabasha  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  6 or  7 miles  below  Wabasha. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Hender- 
son CO.,  Illinois,  about  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Pop.  127. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  a post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  Missouri, 
about 60  miles  N.of  La  Clede. 

TERRELL,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Georgia,  contains 
aboTit  350  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ichawaynock- 
away  Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly  level.  Capital,  Dawson. 
Pop.  6232. 

TERRY,  a township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1055. 

TERRYTOWN,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Susquehanna  River,  about  12  miles  S.E.  of 
Towanda. 

TETE  DES  MORTS,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  Pop.  975. 

TEXAS,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Ohio,  on  or  near  the 
Maumee  River,  about  30  miles  S.W.  of  Toledo. 

TEXAS,  a township  of  Dewitt  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  893. 

TEXAS,  a township  of  Marathon  co..  Wisconsin.  Pop.  161. 

TEX.AS  BAR,  a mining  vilhiiC  of  Yuba  co.,  California. 

TIIAIRSBURG,  a village  of  Manitowoc  co..  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Maiiiiowoc  River,  about  8 miles  W.  of  Manitowoc. 

TIIAXTON'S,  a post-village  of  Bedford  co.,  Virginia,  on 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  30  miles  W.  of  Lynch- 
burg. 

THAYER,  a village  of  Linn  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  Hanni- 
bal and  St.  .Tosei)h  Railroad,  90  miles  AV,  of  Hannilial. 

THE  BUTTES,  a remarkable  group  of  porphyritic  moun- 
tains in  Sutter  co.,  California,  11  miles  W.  of  Marysville. 
There  are  three  prominent  i)eaks,  the  highest  of  which  is 
about  1500  feet  in  elevation.  The  group  is  about  30  miles  in 
circuit.  The  Buttes  are  covered  with  a luxuriant  growth 
of  wild  oats. 

THERESA,  a post-village  of  Doilge  co.,  AVisconsin,  on 
Rock  River,  .about  22  miles  S.  of  Foud  du  Lac. 

THETFORD,  a post-township  of  Genesee  co.,  Michigan, 
about  12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Flint.  Pop.  9.31- 
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THIENSTILLE,  a village  of  Ozaukee  co..  Wisconsin,  on 
the  Milwaukee  River,  about  15  miles  N.  of  Milwaukee. 

THOMASTON,  a township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  443. 

TIIOMASVILLE,  a post-village  of  Davidson  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  28  miles  N.E.of 
Salisbury. 

THOMASVILLE,  a post-village  of  Oregon  co.,  Missouri, 
about  90  miles  S.  of  Rolla. 

THOMASVILLE,  a village  of  Randolph  co.,  Missouri, 
about  10  miles  N.  of  Boonville. 

THOMPSON,  a township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
647. 

THOMPSON,  a township  of  Guthrie  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  200. 

THOMPSO  N’S  FLAT,  a post-village  of  Butte  co.,  Califor- 
nia, 2 miles  N.  of  Oroville.  It  has  several  stores. 

THOMPSON’S  STATION,  a post-office  of  Williamson  co., 
Tennessee,  on  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad,  28  miles 
S.  of  Nashville. 

THORN  CREEK,  a township  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana. 
Pop.  1037. 

THORNDIKE,  a post-village  of  Hampden  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, on  or  near  Ware  River,  about  18  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Springfield. 

THORN  HILL,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  Virginia, 
about  5 miles  S.E.  of  Orange  Court  House. 

THORNTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cook  co., 
Illinois.  The  village  is  on  the  Central  Railroad,  24  miles  S. 
of  Chicago.  Pop.  1033. 

THORNTON’S  DEPOT,  a post-offiipe  of  Fairfax  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Alexandria  Loudon  and  Hampshire  Railroad, 
21  miles  N.W.  of  Alexandria. 

THOROUGHFARE,  a post-office  of  Prince  William  co., 
Virginia,  and  a station  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  41 
miles  VV.  of  Alexandria. 

THREE  OAKS,  a post-township  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan, 
about  22  miles  W.  of  Niles.  Pop.  538. 

THROCKMORTON,  a new  county  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
Texas,  has  an  area  of  900  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  in 
the  N.E.  part  by  the  Brazos  River,  and  in  the  S.  part  by  the 
Clear  Fork  of  that  river.  Pop.  124. 

THROOP,  troop,  a township  of  Cayuga  co..  New  York, 
abotit  3 miles  N.W.  of  Auburn.  Pop.  1348. 

THURMAN,  a post-township  of  Warren  co..  New  York, 
alout  7 miles  N.W.  of  Caldwell.  Pop.  1084. 

THURSTON,  a village  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon,  near  the  Wil- 
.amette  River,  about  30  miles  S. of  Albany. 

TICKF.V  W,  a post-village  of  Livingston  parish,  Louisiana, 
on  the  New  Orleans  and  Jacltson  Railroad,  about  60  miles 
N.N.W.  of  New  Orleans. 

TICONIC,  Maine.  See  Waterville,  page  2082. 

TIFTON,  a village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota,  about  33 
miles  S.  of  Rochester. 

TILLAMOOK,  a county  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Oregon,  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  drained  by  the  Tilla- 
mook River,  and  other  small  streams.  This  county  has 
abundance  of  fir,  spruce  and  cedar  timber.  Pop.  95. 

TIMBER  CITY,  a post-village  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  Kan- 
sas, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Big  Blue  River,  about  24  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Manhattan. 

TIMBER  COVE,  a post-village. of  Sonoma  co.,  California, 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  45  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Santa  Rosa. 

TIMBER  CREEK,  a po.st-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Iowa, 
about  50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

TIMBUCTOO,  a post-village  of  Yuba  co.,  California,  is  ^ 
mile  S.  of  the  Yuba  River,  and  18  miles  E.  of  MarysvilkC 
It  has  1 church,  1 school,  and  3 stores.  Here  are  gold  mines 
which  are  or  have  been  rich.  Pop.  about  200. 

TIONESTA,  a post-village  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alleghany  River,  just  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Tionesta  Creek,  about  13  miles  in  a direct  line 
E.  by  N.  of  Oil  City.  Pop.  of  Tionesta  township,  759. 

TIPPECANOE,  a thriving  village  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  IV.  side  of  the  Great  Miami  River,  and  on  the  Dayton 
and  Michigan  Railroad,  14  miles  N.  of  Dayton.  It  is  built 
5n  level  ground.  It  contains  1 national  bank.  4 churches, 
1 union  school-house.  2 flouring-mills,  1 oil-mill,  1 planing- 
mill  and  3 warehouses.  The  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  passes 
through  it.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  Hyattsville. 
Pop.  in  1860.  949;  in  1865,  reported  to  be  2000. 

TIPPECANOE,  a township  forming  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  3Iarsliall  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  824. 

TIPI’ECANOE,  a township  of  Heurj’co  , Iowa.  Pop.  1440. 

TIPTON,  a post-village  of  Blair  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Altoona,  and  122  miles 
W.N.W.  of  H.irrisburg. 

TIPTON,  a post-village  of  Moniteau  co.,  Missouri,  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  38  miles  W.  by  N.  of  .lefi'erson  City. 

TISKILWA,  or  TISKILOA,  a post-village  of  Bureau  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad,  23  miles 
W.  of  La  Salle.  Pop.  559. 

TIVIOT,  a village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Missouri,  about  60 
niiles  E.N.E.  of , Jefferson  City. 

TIVOLI,  tiv'o-lee,  a post-village  of  Lycoming  co.,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  on  Muncy  Creek,  about  20  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Wii- 
liamsport. 

TIVOLI,  a station  on  the  Toledo  Logansport  and  Bur- 
lington Railroad,  in  Newton  co.,  Indiana,  about  50  miles 
W.  of  Logansport. 

TIVOLI,  a post-village  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
6 miles  S.E.  of  Mankato. 

TOBACCO  RIV^ER,  Michigan,  is  a sffi.all  stream  which 
rises  in  Clare  county,  flows  south-eastward,  and  enters  ths 
TittD  awassee  near  the  S.  boundary  of  Gladwin  county. 

TOBOSCO,  or  TOBOSO,  a post-villageof  Licking  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Licking  River,  about  10  miles  E.  of  Newark. 

TOBOSO,  Ohio.  See  Tobosco. 

TOCCOPO'LA,  orTOCAPO'LA,  a post- village  of  Pontotoc 
CO..  Mississipj)i,  about  55  miles  N.W.  of  Aberdeen. 

TODD,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Minnesota,  has  an 
area  of  about  1460  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  E 
by  the  Mississippi,  and  partly  on  the  N.  by  the  Crow  Wing 
River,  and  intersected  by  the  Long  Prairie  River.  The  soil 
is  fertile.  The  eastern  part  of  this  county  is  overgrown 
with  extensive  forests  of  deciduous  trees.  Pop.  430. 

TODD,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop 
570. 

TODDS,  a post-office  of  Spotsylvania  co.,  Virginia,  about 
6 miles  N.W.  of  Spotsylvania  Court-House. 

TODD  S VALLEY,  a post-village  of  Placer  co.,  California, 
near  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River,  20  miles  N.E. 
of  Auburn.  Pop.  about  300. 

TOIYABE  MOUNTAINS,  Nevada,  along  range  which 
traverses  the  S.W.  part  of  Lander  co.,  and  the  N.  part  of 
Esmeralda  county.  The  direction  of  tliis  range  is  nearly  N 
and  S.  The  noted  Reese  River  Silver  Mines  are  among  these 
mountains,  near  Austin,  in  J.,ander  county. 

TOLEDO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa,  is  situ- 
ated on  rolling  giound,  3 miles  N.  of  the  Iowa  River,  about 
65  miles  E.N.E.  of  Des  Moines,  and  2^  miles  S.  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad.  It  contains  4 or  5 
churches.  Pop.  about  500 ; of  Toledo  township,  954. 

TOLEDO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chase  or  Lyon 
CO..  Kansas,  on  or  near  the  Cottonwood  River,  about  12 
miles  W.  of  Emporia.  Pop.  175. 

TOLLESTON,  a post-village  of  Lake  co.,  Indiana,  about 
30  miles  S.E.  of  Chicago,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
road. 

TOLONO,  or  TOLONA,  a thriving  post-village  and  town- 
ship of  Champaign  co.,  Illinois,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Great 
Western  Railroad  with  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  Central 
Railroad,  137  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Chicago,  and  about  10  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Urbana.  It  contains  2 or  3 churches.  Pop.  of  the 
village,  about  800. 

TOMAH.  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin,  immedi- 
ately S.  of  the  village  of  Tomah.  Pop.  641. 

TOMAII,  a thriving  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  40  miles  E. 
N.E.  of  La  Crosse,  and  26  miles  N.W.  of  Mauston.  It  has  2 
churches  and  several  stores.  Pop.  about  350. 

TOMALES,  a township  of  Marin  co.,  California,  on  To- 
males  Bay.  Pop.  668. 

TO -MALES,  a post-village  of  Marin  co.,  California,  situated 
on  a navigable  slough,  3 miles  E.  or  N.E.  of  Tomales  Bay, 
and  15  miles  W.  of  Petaluma.  It  contains  3 stores,  3 ware- 
houses for  grain,  which  is  shipped  here  in  schooners,  and 
about  30  dwellings.  Pop.  about  250. 

TOMALES  BAY,  California,  extends  from  the  ocean  south- 
eastward into  Marin  county,  and  is  about  14  miles  long,  by 
2 miles  wide.  It  is  about  12  feet  deep. 

TOMOTLA,  a post-village  of  Cherokee  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, about  11  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Murphy. 

TOMPKINS,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1363. 

TONICA,  a post-village  of  La  Salle  co„  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  9 or  10  miles  S.  of  La  Salle. 

TONTI,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Centialia,  and  about  4 miles 
N.W.  of  Salem. 

TONTOGANY,  or  TONTOGENY,  a post-village  of  Wood 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad,  20  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Toledo. 

TOOELE,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Utah,  bordering  on 
Nevada,  is  about  140  miles  long,  and  108  miles  wide.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  surface 
is  mostly  occupied  by  mountains  and  arid  deserts,  destitute 
of  wood  and  water.  Capital,  Richville.  Pop.  1008. 

TOOELE  a post-village  of  Tooele  co.,  Utah,  about  30  miles 
S.W.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

TOOMER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Harnett  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  right  bank  of  Cape  Fear  Uivqr,  about  28 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Raleigh. 

TOPE'KA,  a post-village  of  Mason  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Illinois  River  Railroad,  7 miles  N.E.  of  Havanna. 

TOPE'KA,  the  capital  of  Kansas,  and  seat  of  justice  of 
Shawnee  county,  is  situated  on  the  right  (S.)  bank  of  the 
Kiinsas  River,  and  on  the  Union  I’acific  Railroad,  about  48 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Leavenworth,  and  25  miles  by  land  W.  by  N. 
of  Lawrence,  It  is  in  about  39°  5'  N.  lat.,  and  95°  ItF  W.  Ion. 
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Topoka  is  ai?morable  as  the  piace  where  the  first  free- 
state  constitt  tion  of  Kansas  was  formed.  It  contains  1 or 
2 newspaper  jffices  and  a United  States  Land  Office.  Pop. 
In  1860,  760;  in  1865,  about  2400. 

TOl’TON,  a post-village  of  Berks  co..  Pennsylvania,  on 
Uio  East  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  10  miles  N.E.  of  Reading. 

TOQULRVILLE,  or  TOCQUEVILLE,  a post-village  of 
Washington  co.,  Utah,  about  50  miles  S.  of  Parovan.  Pop.  79. 

TORONTO,  a village  of  Camden  co.,  Missouri,  about  48 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

TtlRONTO,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Wapsi])inicon  Kiver,  about  34  miles  N.N.W.  of  Davenport. 

TORREY,  a tov/uship  of  Yates  co..  New  York,  on  Seneca 
Lake.  Pop.  1364. 

TOTTEN VILLE,  a post-village  of  Richmond  co..  New 
York,  on  Staten  Island  Sound,  opposite  Perth  Amboy,  and 
about  20  miles  S.W.  of  New  York. 

TOUTLE,  or  TOOTLE  RIVER,  of  Washington  Territory, 
rises  near  the  N.E.  corner  of  Clarke  county,  flows  west- 
ward, and  enters  the  Cowlitz  River  in  Cowlitz  county. 

TOWANDA,  a post-village  and  townshii)  of  McLean  co., 
Illinois, on  the  Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,!  miles 
N.E.  of  Bloomington.  Pop  751. 

TOWER  HILL,  a post-village  and  township  of  Shelby  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad, 
about  12  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Shelby  ville.  Pop.  312. 

TOWER  HILL,  a post-oflice  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa,  about 
48  miles  W.S.W.  of  Dubinpie. 

TOWERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  12  miles  S.  of  Viroqua. 

TOWNE,  or  TOWNS,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Georgia, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina.  Area  estimated  at  300  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Hiaw'assee  River.  The  surface 
is  partly  mountainous.  Capital,  Hiawassee.  Pop.  2459. 

^TOWNSEND,  a post-village  of  New  Castle  co.,  Delaware, 
oh  the  Peninsular  Railway,  29  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Wilmington. 

TRACY  CITY,  a post-village  of  Marion  co..  Tennessee, 
about  95  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nasliville.  A branch  railroad  about 
14  miles  long  connects  it  with  the  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad  at  Cowan. 

TRAVERSE,  a new'  county  in  the  W.  part  of  Minnesota, 
bordering  on  Dakota,  has  an  area  of  about  775  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  cn  the  W.  by  Sioux  Wood  River  and  Lake  Tra- 
verse. The  surface  is  nearly  level.  The  census  of  1860 
furnishes  no  repewt  for  this  county. 

TRAVERSE,  a township  of  Grand  Traverse  co.,  Michigan. 
Pop.  494. 

TRAVERSE  CITY,  Michigan.  See  Grand  Traverse 
City. 

TREMPEALEAU,  tr§m'pa-lo',  a county  in  the  W.  part 
of  Wiscamsin.  has  an  area  of  about  738  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Mississippi  Hiver,  intersected 
by  the  Trempealeau  (wdiich  forms  part  of  the  W.  boundary), 
and  also  drained  by  the  Buffalo  and  Black  Rivers,  and 
Beaver  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  s<)il  is  very 
productive.  Organized  in  1854.  Capital,  Galesville.  Pop. 
2560. 

TREMPEALEAU,  a township  of  Trempealeau  co.,  Wis- 
consin, contains  a village  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  791. 

TREMPEALEAU,  a post-village  of  Trempealeau  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  the  Mississippi  River,  20  miles  above  La  Crosse.  It 
has  a good  landing  for  steamboats,  and  contains  2 churches 
and  1 liandsome  school-house.  It  is  the  principal  marketer 
shipping  place  for  the  produce  of  the  county.  Pop.  about 
450  or  500. 

TRENl’ON.  a village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Virginia,  about 
60  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

• TRENTON,  a village  of  .Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  about  11  miles 
N.W.  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

TRENTON,  a village  of  Blackford  co.,  Indiana,  about  33 
miles  N.W.  of  Union  City. 

TRENTON,  a village  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Illi- 
nois Kiver,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
26  miles  W.  of  Ottawa. 

TRENTON,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co  , Illinois,  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  30  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis. 

TRENTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Pierce  co., 
Wisconsin,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  18  miles  below 
Prescott,  and  1 mile  below  Red  Wing.  Pop.  119. 

TR  ENTON,  a village  of  Carleton  co.,  Minnesota,  about  120 
miles  N.E.  of  St.  Cloud. 

TRENTON,  a post-village  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Faribault 

TREZEVANT,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co  , Tennessee,  on 
the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  104  miles  N.E.  of  Memphis. 

TRIADELPHIA,  a post-village  of  Ohio  co..  West  Virginia, 
®bout  8 miles  E.  of  Wheeling.  Free  population,  258. 

TRIMBELLE,  a post-township  and  village  of  Pierce  co^ 
Wisconsin.  The  village  is  on  the  Trimbelle  River,  12  miles 
E.  of  Prescott.'  It  has  1 store,  1 grist-mill,  and  several  saw- 
uJlIs.  Total  population,  403. 

TRIMBELLE  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Pierce  co.,  Wi»- 
consiii,  Hows  southward  and  enters  the  Mississippi  River. 

TKI.MBLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Athens  co., 
Ohio,  about  35  miles  S.  of  Zanesville.  Pop.  1112. 


TRINIDAD,  a post-village  of  Kaufman  co.,  Texas,  on  the 
Trinity  River,  about  33  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dallas. 

TRINIDAD,  a post-village  of  Klamath  co.,  California,  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  65  miles  S.W.  of  Orleans  Bar.  It  has  1 
store. 

TRINITY,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Texas,  has  an 
area  of  about  900  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E 
by  the  Neches  River,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Trinity  River, 
The  surface  is  undulating  or  level;  the  soil  is  iWrtile.  Capi- 
tal. Sumpter.  Pop.  4392. 

TRINITY,  a post-office  of  Trinity  co.,  California,  is  at  the 
village  of  North  Fork,  which  see. 

TRINITY  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Trinity  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  Trinity  River,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Weaverville. 
It  has  2 or  3 stores. 

TRIl'OLI,  a post-village  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa,  about  14 
miles  N.E.  of  Waverly. 

TRIVOLI,  a post-village  in  Trivoli  township,  Peoria  co., 
Illinois,  17  miles  W.  of  Peoria.  It  has  2 churches  and  1 
store.  Pop.  about  100;  of  the  township,  1617. 

TROUP,  or  TROOP,  a post-village  of  Smith  co.,  Texas, 
about  32  miles  N.  of  Rusk. 

TROWBRIDGE,  n post-township  of  Allegan  co.,  Michigan, 
on  the  Kalamazoo  River,  about  4 miles  S.  of  Allegan.  Pop. 
897. 

TROY,  a post-village  of  Freestone  co.,  Texas,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Trinity  River,  about  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Fairfield. 

TROY,  a village  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan,  on  Galien  River, 
about  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Berrien. 

TROY,  a post-village  in  Troy  township,  Oakland  co., 
Michigan,  about  21  miles  N.  of  Detroit. 

TROY,  a township  of  Will  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  867. 

TROY,  a township  of  ( larke  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  146. 

TROY,  a township  of  Iowa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  520. 

TROY,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  694. 

TROY,  a township  of  Wright  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  133. 

TROY,  a township  of  St.  Croix  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  St. 
Croix  Lake,  3 miles  S.  of  Hudson.  Pop.  436. 

TROY,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Sauk  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  811. 

TROY,  a village  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota,  about  12  miles 
S.W.  of  Red  Wing. 

TROY,  a post-village  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota,  about  25 
miles  S.E.  of  Rochester,  and  5 or  6 miles  E.  ot  Chatfield. 

TROY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Doniphan  co..  Kansas, 
situated  15  miles  W.  by  N.  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  about 
16  miles  N.  of  Atchison.  It  has  1 church,  and  1 newspaper 
office.  Coal  is  abundant  here.  Pop.  about  500. 

TROY  GROVE,  a post-village  and  township  of  La  Salle 
co.,  Illinois,  about  11  miles  N.  of  La  Salle.  The  village  is 
about  2 miles  E.  of  the  Central  Railroad.  Pop.  1262. 

TRUCKEE  RIVER,  a small  stream  which  rises  in  (he 
Sierra  Nevada,  near  the  W.  border  of  Nevada.  It  flows 
through  Washoe  co.,  first  northeastward,  and  then  nearly 
northward  until  it  enters  Pyramid  Lake, 

TRURO,  a post-township  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  about  12 
miles  E.  of  Knoxville.  Pop.  713. 

TRUXTON,  a post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Missouri,  about 
I 65  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

TRYON,  a post-village  of  Polk  co..  North  Carolina,  about 
100  miles  W.  of  Charlotte. 

TUBAC,  a village  of  Pima  co.,  Arizona,  about  45  miles  S. 
of  Tucson.  Pop.  in  1860,  353. 

TUCKER,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  West  Virginia, 
bordering  on  Maryland,  has  an  area  of  about  360  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Cheat  River.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  the  county  being  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.  Capital,  St.  George.  Pop.  1428. 

TUCKERVILLE,  a village  of  Camden  co.,  Missouri,  on 
the  Osage  River,  about  18  miles  N.W.  of  Linn  Creek,  the 
county-seat. 

TUCSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Pima  co.,  Arizona,  is 
situated  on  (he  Santa  Cruz  River,  about  175  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Prescott.  Rich  mines  of  silver  are  worked  near  this  place. 
A large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Spanish.  The  cen- 
sus of  1860  states  the  population  of  Tuscon  at  915,  of  whom 
87  were  Indians. 

TUM  WATER, -n  post-village  of  Thurston  co.,  Washing- 
ton Territory,  2 miles  S.  of  Olympia.  It  has  2 stores  and  1 
flour-mill. 

TUNBRIDGE,  a township  of  Dewitt  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  666. 

TUNNEL,  a post-village  of  Washington  co  , Ohio,  on  the 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railro.id,  6 miles  S.W.  of  Marietta. 

TUNNEL,  or  TUNN  ELTON,  a station  on  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain Railroad,  in  Jefl'erson  co.,  Missouri,  47  miles  S.S.W.  of 
St.  Louis. 

TUNNEL  CITY,  a post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  about  14  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Sparta. 

TUNNELTON,  a post-village  of  Preston  co.,  West  Vir- 
ginia. on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  119  miles  S.E. 
of  Wheeling. 

TUNNELTON,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  East  Fork  of  White  River,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Railroad,  74  miles  E.  of  Vincennes. 
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TTJNSTALLS,  a post-office  of  New  Kent  co.,  Virginia,  on 
tlio  Richmond  and  York  River  Railroad,  20  miles  E.  of  Rich- 
mond. 

TUPELO,  a post-village  of  Itawamba  co..  Mississippi,  on 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  49  miles  S.  of  Corinth. 

TURKEY  CREEK,  a township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Illi- 
nois. Pop  480. 

TUSCARORA,  a township  of  Steuben  co..  New  York. 
Pop.  1566. 

TUSCARORA,  a township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  948. 

TUSCARORA,  a township  of  Perry  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  767. 

TUSCO'LA,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Michigan,  border- 
ing on  Saginaw  Bay,  has  an  area  of  about  825  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  Cass  River,  and  also  drained  by  the 
Sebewaning  River  and  White  Creek.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating or  nearly  level,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests. 
Among  the  indigenous  trees  of  this  county  is  the  sugar- 
maple.  Lumber  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Capi- 
tal, Vassar.  Pop.  4886. 

TUSCOLA,  a village  and  township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michi- 
gan. The  village  is  on  Cass  River,  about  24  miles  N.  of 
Flint.  Total  population,  930. 

TUSCO'LA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Douglas  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Central  Railroad  CChicago  Branch),  150  miles  S.  by 
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W.  of  Chicago,  and  75  miles  E.  of  Springfield.  It  contain* 
4 churches,!  bank,  2 newspaper  offices,  a brick court-liouse, 
1 flouring-mill,  &c.  It  is  surrounded  by  fertile  prairie 
farms.  Large  quantities  of  grain  and  stock  are  shipped 
here.  Pop.  in  1860,  356 ; in  18t5,  reported  to  be  1500. 

TUTTLl'.TOWN,  a mining  village  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Cali 
fornia,  4 miles  W.  of  Sonora.  It  had  in  18o2, 4 quartz-mill*. 
Pop. about  200. 

TWIN  LAKES,  a post-village,  capital  of  Carleton  co., 
Minnesota,  about  22  miles  W.S.WL  of  Lake  Superior  and  Supe- 
rior City. 

TWIN  MOUND,  a post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Kansas, 
about  15  miles  S.W,  of  Lawrence. 

TWIN  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Kansas. 

TWO  CREEKS,  a post-village  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  Lake  Michigan,  about  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mani- 
towoc. 

TYNER  CITY,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Cincinnati  Peru  and  Chicago  Railroad,  8 miles  N.W. 
of  Plymouth. 

TYRO,  a post-office  of  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa,  about  48  miles 
E.  of  Des  Moines. 

TYRONE,  a township  forming  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Kent  CO.,  Michigan.  Pop.  172. 

TYRONE,  a township  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minnesota,  imme- 
diately N.E.  of  the  village  of  Le  Sueur.  Pop.  502. 
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UDELL,  a township  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  843. 

UDOLPHO,  a township  of  Mower  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  161. 

UKIAH,  a townsliip  of  Mendocino  co.,  California,  con- 
tains Ukiah  City.  Pop.  624. 

UKIAll  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Mendocino  co., 
California,  situated  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  the  Russian 
River,  80  miles  N.N.W.  of  Petaluma,  and  90  miles  in  a 
direct  line  W.  of  Marysville.  It  contains  a brick  court- 
house, 2 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  and  5 stores.  Pop. 
about  200. 

ULAO,  or  ULLOA,  a post-village  of  Ozaukee  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  Lake  Michigan,  about  22  miles  N.  of  MilM’aukee. 

ULLIN,  a post-village  of  I’ulaski  co.,  IllLuois,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  20  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

ULSTER,  a post-/illage  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania,  in 
Ulster  township,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
about  7 miles  above  Towanda. 

ULSTER,  a post-township  of  Floyd  co.,  Iowa,  about  8 
miles  W.  of  Charles  City.  Pop.  137. 

UMATILLA,  a small  stream  in  the  N.E.  jiart  of  Oregon, 
rises  in  Umatilla  county,  flows  nearly  westward  and  falls 
into  the  Columbia  at  the  village  of  Umatilla. 

UMATIL'LA,  a large  county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Oregon, 
bordering  on  Washington  Territory.  It  is  partly  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Columbia  River,  and  also  drained  by  the 
Umatilla  and  John  Day  Rivers.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous, the  E.  part  being  occupied  by  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  south  part.  A large  part  of  the  soil  is  un- 
productive. Capital,  Umatilla.  The  census  of  1860  fur- 
nishes no  information  re.specting  this  county. 

UMATILLA,  a post-village,  capital  of  Umatilla  co.,  Ore- 
gon, on  the  Columbia  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
its  own  name,  about  100  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Dalles  City.  It 
was  first  settled  in  1863.  It  has  4 hotels,  12  dry-goods  and 
general  stores,  2 drug  stores,  &c.  Pop.  about  400. 

UMBRIA,  a state  of  Central  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.E. 
by  the  Marches,  on  the  S.E.  by  Naples,  on  the  S.W.  by  the 
river  Tiber,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  'Tuscany.  Area  about 
3500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by.  the  Velino  and  Nera 
Rivers.  'The  ridge  of  the  Apennines  extends  along  the 
N.E.  border. 

UMPQUA,  ump'quaw,  a river  of  Douglas  co.,  Oregon,  is 
formed  by  two  branches,  called  the  North  Fork  and  the 
South  Fork,  which  rise  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and 
nnite  about  8 miles  N.W.  of  Roseburg.  The  main  stream 
flows  northwestward  in  a very  tortuous  course,  and  enters 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Umpqua  City.  Vessels  drawing  10  feet 
of  water  can  ascend  this  river  about  20  miles.  The  valley  of 
the  Umpqua  is  remarkable  for  fertility,  and  for  bold  and 
beautiful  scenery. 

UMPQUA  CITY,  a post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Doug- 
las co.,  Oregon,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Umpqua  River,  1 
mile  from  the  ocean,  and  58  miles  in  a direct  line  W.  S.W. 
of  Eugene  City.  The  river  here  forms  a commodious  har- 
bor fur  large  vessels.  'The  village  has  1 store  and  15 
dwellings. 

UNA,  a post-office  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa,  5 or  6 miles  N.  of 
Corydon. 

UNCLE  SAM,  a post-viliage  of  Lake  eg.,  California,  on  or 
near  Clear  Lake,  6 miles  S.E.  cf  L ikepnrt. 

UNION,  a county  in  the  N.N..’E.  part  of  Tennessee,  has 
an  area  of  about  230  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  Powell’s  River,  and  intersected  by  Clinch  River. 
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The  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  Pop.  6117  of  whom 
182  were  slaves. 

UNION,  a new  county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Oregon,  bor- 
dering on  Idaho.  It  was  formed  out  of  the  north  part  of 
Baker  county.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lewis  or  Snake 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Grande  Ronde  River.  'The 
surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  Gold  mines  are  worked  in 
this  county.  Capital,  La  Grande. 

UNION,  a township  of  Monroe  co..  New  York,  on  Lake 
Ontario.  Pop.  2460. 

UNION,  a township  of  Hunterdon  co..  New  Jersey.  Pop. 
1217. 

UNION,  a township  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey,  on  Barne- 
gat  Bay.  Pop.  1918. 

UNION,  a township  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
848. 

UNION,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  920. 

UNION,  a post-office  of  Boone  co.,  Kentucky,  about  15 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

UNION,  a township  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1430. 

UNION,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  977. 

UNION,  a town.ship  of  Clarke  co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Pop.  902. 

UNION,  a township  of  Hendricks  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1147. 

UNION,  a township  of  Howard  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1.379. 

UNION,  a township  of  Huntington  co.,  Indiana.  Pup.  830. 

UNION,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Indiana.  Pop  1208. 

UNION,  a township  of  Ohio  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  597. 

UNION,  a townsliip  of  White  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  895. 

UNION,  a township  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1105. 

UNION,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  757. 

UNION,  a post-village  of  McHenry  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
railroad  which  connects  Chicago  with  Galena,  30  miles  E. 
of  Rockford. 

UN  ION,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  62. 

UNION,  a township  of  Ai)panoose  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  622. 

UNION,  a township  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  134. 

UNION,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  130. 

UNION,  a township  of  Dallas  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  685. 

UNION,  a township  of  Diivis  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1193. 

UNION,  a township  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa.  Pop  623. 

UNION,  a township  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa.  I’op.  1157. 

UNION,  a township  of  Floyd  co.,  Iowa.  I’op.  502. 

UNION,  a township  of  Hardin  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  711. 

UNION,  a iiost-village  of  Hardin  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa 
River,  about  11  miles  below  Eldora,  and  30  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Nevada. 

UNION,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  72. 

UNION,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  619. 

UNION,  a township  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa.  Po]j.  398. 

UNION,  a township  of  Louisa  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  432. 

UNION,  a township  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  451. 

UNION,  a township  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  621. 

UNION,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  415. 

UNIO.N,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  960. 

UNION,  a township  of  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  669. 

UNION,  a township  of  Story  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  407. 

U.MON.  a township  of  Union  co , Iowa.  Pop.  562. 

UNIO.N,  a township  of  IVarren  co.,  Iowa.  Pop  770. 

UNION,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  594. 

UNION,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Vernon  co.,  Wi* 
consin.  Pop.  193. 
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UNION,  a township  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  89. 

UNION,  a post-township  of  Houston  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  10  miles  S W.  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  200. 

UNION,  a township  or  village  of  Johnson  co.,  Kansas, 
about  18  miles  S.E.  of  Lawrence.  Pop.  6-1. 

UNION,  a township  of  Humboldt  co.,  California,  contains 
i r.OATA,  which  see.  Pop.  554. 

UNION,  a post-village  of  Baker  or  Union  co.,  Oregon,  is 
situated  at  the  S.  end  of  Grande  Ronde  Valley.  It  has  gold 
mines  in  the  vicinity.  First  settled  in  the  spring  of  1804. 

UNION,  a post-village  of  Chehalis  co.,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, 65  miles  S.F.  of  Monte.->ano. 

UNION,  a post-village  of  Salt  Lake  co.,  Utah,  12  miles  S. 
by  E.  of  Salt  bake  City. 

UNION  CENTRE,  a post-village  of  Juneau  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, about  60  miles  N.W.  of  Madison. 

UNION  CIT  V,  a post-village  of  Union  co.,  Iowa,  about  15 
miles  S.W.  of  Aftoii. 

UNION  GROVE,  a post-olfice  of  Racine  co.,  Wisconsin, 
and  a station  on  the  Racine  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  15 
miles  W.  of  Racine. 

UNION  HILL,  a post-village  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Ringgold 
CO.,  Iowa. 

UNION  POINT,  a village  of  Linn  co.,  Oregon,  about  27 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

UNION  PORT,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co  , Ohio,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  20  miles  W. 
of  Steubenville. 

UNION  RIDGE,  a post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  West  Fork  of  Cedar  River. 

UNIONTOWN,  a post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa,  7 or 
8 miles  S.  of  Delhi. 

UNIONTOWN,  a village  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kansas,  on  the 
Kansas  River,  about  16  miles  above  Topeka. 

UNIONTOWN,  a village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California,  on 
the  South  Fork  of  the  American  River,  about  8 miles  N.W. 
of  Placerville.  Pop.  320. 

UNION  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Cass  co., Texas,  about  22 
miles  N.W.  of  Linden. 

UNIONVILLE,  a village  of  Ohio  co.,  Indiana,  on  Laugh- 
ery  Creek,  about  6 miles  S.W.  of  Aurora. 

UNIONVILLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Humboldt  co., 
Nevada,  is  situated  on  the  E side  of  the  range  of  Humboldt 
Mouiitain.s,  165  miles  (by  the  road)  N.E.  of  Carson  City. 
It  contained  in  1863,  7 general  stores,  2 drug  stores,  and  1 
newspaper  office.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged 
in  mining.  Pop.  in  1863,  about  600. 

UNIOP'OLIS,  a post-village  of  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio,  about 
27  miles  N.W.  of  Bellefontaine. 

UNITY,  a township  of  Piatt  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  375. 

UNITY,  a post-village  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa,  about  6 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Vinton. 
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UPPER  FAIRFIELD,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Penn* 
sylvania.  Pop.  753. 

UPPEIl  GLOUCKSTER,  a post-village  of  Cumberland  co., 
Maine,  about  25  miles  N.  of  Portland,  and  1 mile  W.  of  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad. 

UPPER  GROVE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Hancock  co., 
Iowa,  about  42  miles  N.E.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

UPPFR  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Lake  co.,  California,  on  the 
N.  shore  of  Clear  Lake,  10  miles  N.  of  Lakeport. 

UPPER  MERION,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Schuylkill  River,  opposite  Norristown.  Pop. 
3427. 

UPPER  PITTSGROVE,  a township  of  Salem  co..  New 
Jersey.  Pop.  2082. 

UPPER  SAGINAW,  a village  of  Saginaw  co.,  Michigan, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Cass  and  Shiawassee  River,  about  3 
miles  S.  of  Saginaw  City. 

UPPER  TRACT,  a post-village  of  Pendleton  co..  West 
Virginia,  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  about 
13  miles  N.  of  Franklin. 

UPPER  UWCIILAN,  a township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  836. 

UPTON,  a township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine.  Pop.  219. 

UPTON,  a post-office  and  sta  tion  of  Larue  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railro.ad.59  miles  S.of  Louisville. 

URBANA,  or  URBANNA,  a post-village  of  Wabash  co., 
Indiana,  about  40  miles  W.S.W.  of  Fort  Wavne. 

URBANA,  or  URBANNA,  a village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  IIU- 
nois,  about  8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Belleville. 

URBANA,  a post-village  of  Dallas  or  Hickory  co.,  Mis- 
souri, about  50  miles  N of  Springfield. 

URBANA,  or  URBANNA,  a post-village  of  Benton  co., 
Iowa,  8 or  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Vinton. 

URBANA,  or  URBANNA,  a township  of  Monroe  co., 
Iowa.  Pop.  743. 

URSA,  a post-township  of  Adams  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  about  8 miles  N.  ofQuincy.  Pop.  1421. 

UTICA,  a town.ship  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  466. 

UTICA,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Crawford  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  625. 

UTICA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Winona  co.,  Min- 
nesota. The  village  is  on  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  RaiF 
road,  about  17  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Winona. 

UTICA  STATION,  a village  of  Macomb  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  about  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Detroit. 

UTSALADY.  a post-village  oflsland  co.,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, about  90  miles  N.  of  Olympia. 

UVAL'DE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Uvalde  co.,  Texas, 
about  80  miles  AV.  by  S.  of  San  Antonio. 

UWCIILAN  (yook'lan),  or  LOWER  UWCIILAN,  a post- 
township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  30  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  SIO. 
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yACAVILLE,  a township  of  Solano  co.,  California.  Pop. 
1831. 

VACAVILLE,  a post-village  of  Solano  co.,  California,  is 
situated  in  a beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  8 miles  N.N.E.  of 
SuisunCity.  Here  is  an  institution,  called  the  Pacific  Me- 
thodist College  (for  both  sexes),  which  has  about  150  stu- 
dents. Pop.  about  300. 

VALDOSTA,  a post-village  of  Lowndes  co.,  Georgia,  on 
the  Savannah  and  Gulf  Railroad,  157  miles  S.W.  of  Savan- 
nah. Bop.  166. 

VALEVILLE,  a village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
10  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Preston. 

VALLECI'TO,  vdl-yi-see'to,  a post-village  of  Calaveras 
CO.,  California,  about  10  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Sonora.  It  has 
about  5 stores,  and  is  supported  by  gold  mines.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  500. 

VALLEJO,  a township  of  Solano  co.,  California,  contains 
the  town  of  Vallejo.  Pop.  14.31. 

VALLEJO,  vdl-y.Uno,  a post-town  of  Solano  co.,  Califor- 
nia, is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Napa  Creek,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  28  miles  N.N.E.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  18  miles  S.W.  of  Suisun  City.  It  has  a large  and 
safe  harbor, and  is  accessible  for  the  largest  se.a-going  ships. 
Adjacent  to  the  harbor  is  Mare  Island,  on  which  is  the  Uni- 
ted States  Navy  Yard.  Vallejo  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  hills 
which  rise  gently  from  the  water  to  the  height  of  lUO  feet 
or  more,  and  has  a good  site  for  a city.  It  contains  several 
churches  and  numerous  stores.  Pop.  estimated  at  1600. 

VALLEY,  a township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1552. 

VALLEY,a  township  of  Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  40  miles  W.of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  2125. 
VALLEY,  a town.ship  of  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  831. 
VALLEY,  a post-township  of  Stark  co.,  Illinois,  about  24 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  876. 

VALLEY  a township  of  Page  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  270. 
VALLEY,  a township  of  Linn  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  1008. 
VALLEY,  a township  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 380. 


VALLEY  FARM,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa. 

VALLONIA,  or  VELONIA,  a post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  14  miles 
S.W.  of  Seymour,  and  17  miles  N.  of  Salem. 

VALPARAISO,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Missouri, 
about  45  miles  N of  Brookfield. 

VALPARAISO,  a post-village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Nebraska, 
about  55  miles  W.S.W.  of  Omaha  City. 

VANATTA,  or  VAN  ATTASBUUG.'a  post  village  of  Lick- 
ing CO.,  Ohio,  on  a railroad,  6 miles  N.  of  Newark. 

VAN  BUREN,  a post-township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Maine, 
on  the  St.  John’s  River.  Pop.  616. 

VAN  BUREN,  a post-village  of  Washington  oo.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

VAN  BUREN,  a village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio,  about  65 
miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

VAN  BUREN,  a post-township  of  Clay  co.,  Indiana,  17 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Terre  Haute.  Pop.  1488. 

VAN  BUREN,  a township  of  Lagrange  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
979. 

VAN  BUREN,  a post-village,  capital  of  Carter  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  Current  River,  about  72  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Potosi. 

VAN  BUREN,  a post-township  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa,  about 
40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Davenport.  Pop.  840. 

VAN  BUREN,  a township  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  710. 

VAN  BUREN,  a townshii)  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1101. 

VAN  BUREN,  a township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
2241. 

VANCE,  a township  of  Vermilion  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1589. 

VANCOUVER.van-koo'ver,  a post-village,  capital  of  Clarke 
lCO.,  Washington  Territory,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  90  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  about  10  miles  N. 
Portland,  Oregon.  Large  sea-going  vessels  can  ascend  to  thii 
point.  It  contains  several  churches.  Pop.  estimated  at  650. 

VANDA  LI  ,4,  a post-village  of  Montgomery'  co.,  Ohio, 
about  10  miles  N.  of  Dayton. 

VANDALIA,  a post-village  of  Owen  c*'  Indiana  shoe; 
34  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Terre  Haute. 
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TANDALTA,  a post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  Iowa,  about  16 
miles  E.8  E.  of  Des  Moines. 

VANDERBILT,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  on  a rail- 
road, 8 or  9 miles  S.W.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

VANDYKE,  a post-office  of  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa,  about  6 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Burlington. 

VAN  DYNE,  a station  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad,  in  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wisconsin,  7 miles  N.  of  Fond 
du  Lac. 

VAN  ETTEN,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chemung 
CO  , New  York,  on  Cayuta  Creek,  about  18  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Elmira.  Pop.  1508. 

VANNOY’S  MILL,  a post-office  of  Pike  co.,  Missouri, 
about  35  miles  S.  of  Hannibal. 

VASA,  a township  of  Goodhue  co..  Minnesota.  Pop.  436. 
VASSAR,  a townshix)  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan,  contains 
the  village  of  Vassar.  Pop.  249. 

VASSAR,  a post-village,  capital  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Cass  River,  about  22  miles  E. 
by  S.  of  Saginaw  City,  and  75  miles  N.E.  of  Lansing. 

VEGA,  a post-office  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa,  about  36  miles 
W .N.W.  of  Burlington. 

VELONIA.  See  Vai.lonia,  Indiana. 

VENICE,  a village  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Great  Miami 
River,  about  10  miles  below  Hamilton. 

VERA  CRUZ,  a post-village,  capital  of  Douglas  co. , Mis- 
souri, situated  about  55  miles  E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

VERDIERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,  Virginia, 
about  25  miles  W.  of  Fredericksburg. 

VERDIGRIS,  a township  of  Lyon  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  256. 
VERDIGRIS,  a township  of  Woodson  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 
387 . 

VERDIGRIS  RIVER,  rises  in  the  S.E.  cen4;ral  part  of 
Kansas,  flows  southward  into  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
then  flows  nearly  southeastward  until  it  enters  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  about  10  miles  above  Fort  Gibson.  Its  length  is 
estimated  at  200  miles. 

VERMILION,  a post-village  of  Edgar  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Terre  Haute  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  about  11  miles  N.W. 
of  Terre  Haute. 

VERMILION,  a township  of  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
604. 

VERMILION,  a township  of  Dakota  co..  Minnesota.  Pop. 
205. 

VERMILION,  a village  of  Dakota  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Minnesota  Central  Railroad,  about  20  miles  S.  of  St.  Paul. 

VERMILION,  a village  and  township  of  Marshall  co., 
Kan.sas,  on  Vermilion  Creek,  about  20  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Marjsville.  Pop.  880. 

VERMILION,  a post-village  of  Dakota,  on  the  Missouri, 
at  the  mouth  of  Vermilion  River,  about  30  miles  below 
Yankton.  It  has  a United  States  Land  Office.  Pop.  about 
200. 

VERMILION  RIVER,  of  Dallas  co.,  Wisconsin,  is  a small 
affluent  of  the  Menomonie  or  Red  Cedar  River. 

VERMONT,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  Dane  co.,  Wis- 
consin,. Pop.  925. 

VERMONT VILLE,  a post-township  of  Eaton  co.,  Michi- 
gan. about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Charlotte.  Pop.  875. 

VERNER,  a village  of  Alleghany  co  , on  the  Alleghany 
River,  10  miles  by  railroad  E.N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

VERNON,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Wisconsin,  bor- 
dering on  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  about  800 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  intersected  by  the  Kickapoo.  and  also  drained  by  the 
Bad  Axe  and  Racoon  Rivei's.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
and  is  diversified  with  prairies  and  woodlands ; the  soil  is 
fertile.  Capital,  Viroqua.  Pop.  11,007. 

VERNON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jackson  parish,  Louis- 
iana, about  75  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Shreveport. 

VERNON,  a post-village  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Pymatuning  River,  about  65  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Cleveland. 

VERNON,  a post-village  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Michigan,  on 
the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  70  miles  N.W.  of  De- 
troit. and  5 miles  S.E.  of  Corunna. 

VERNON,  a township  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1145. 
VERNON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Van  Bnren  co., 
Iowa.  The  village  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Des  Moines 
River,  6 miles  S.E.  of  Keosauqua.  It  has  1 flour-mill,  1 
woollen  factory  and  several  stores.  Pop.  about  300;  of 
township  1253. 

VERNON,  a tow'nship  of  Wright  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  28. 
VERNON,  a village  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  about  17  miles  by  land  S.  of  La  Crosse. 

VERNON,  a township  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minnesota,  in- 
tersected by  the  Blue  Earth  River,  about  15  miles  S.W.  of 
Hankato.  Pop.  462. 

V ERNON.  a township  of  Dodge  co.,  Minnesota.  Po[).  240. 
VERNON,  a village  and  township  of  Sutter  co.,  Califor- 
nia, at  the  mouth  of  Feather  River,  about  18  miles  N.W.  of 
Sacramento.  Poj).  199. 

VERNON  CENTRE,  a post-office  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Min- 
nesota, about  18  miles  S.W.  of  Mankato. 

VERONA,  a post-village  of  Itawamba  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  13  miles  N,  of  Okoloua. 
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VERONA,  a village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Michigan,  on  Battle 
Creek,  about  12  miles  W.N.W.of  Marshall, and  1 mile  N.of 
the  Central  Railroad. 

VERONA,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Missouri,  about 
38  miles  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

VERONA,  a post-township  of  Faribault  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  Blue  Earth  River,  about  33  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Man- 
kato. Pop.  268. 

VERSAILLES,  a post-village  of  Rutherford  or  William- 
son co.,  Tennessee,  about  34  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Nashville. 

VERSAILLES,  a post-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Bellefontaine  Railroad,  17  miles  E.  of  Union  City. 

VERSAILLES,  a post-village  and  township  of  Brown  co., 
Illinois.  The  township  is  on  the  Illinois  River.  The  vil- 
lage is  on  the  Quincy  and  Toledo  Railroad,  48  miles  E.  of 
Quincy.  Total  popuiation  1221. 

VERSAILLES,  a village  of  Osage  co.,  Kansas,  about  21 
miles  S.  of  Topeka. 

VICTOR,  a township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  746. 

VICTOR,  a post-village  of  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad,  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ma- 
rengo. 

VICTORIA,  a post-village  of  Holivar  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
the  Mississixipi  River,  about  95  miles  N.N.W.of  Yazoo  City. 

VICTORIA,  a post-township  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  about 
20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Galesburg.  Pop.  1120. 

VICTORIA,  a post-village  of  Daviess  co.,  Missouri,  about 
40  miles  E.  by  N.  of  St.  Joseph. 

VICTORIA,  a village  or  station  of  Jefferson  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  39  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

VICTORIA,  a flourishing  town,  capital  of  the  British 
colony  of  Vancouver  Island,  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  on  the  S.E.  end  of  Vancouver 
Island.  Lat.  about  48°  27'  N.,  Ion.  123°  25'  W.  It  has 
several  churches  and  seminaries.  Two  daily  newspapers 
are  published  here.  It  contained  in  1864,  7 drug  stores,  6 
dry-good  stores,  8 general  stores,  &c.  Pop.  estimated  at 
5000  or  6000. 

VICTORY,  a township  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York.  Pop. 
636. 

VICTORY,  a post-village  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Mississippi  Kiver,  about  25  miles  by  the  road  S.  of  La  Crosse, 
which  is  32  miles  distant  by  the  river. 

VIENNA,  a post-village  of  Fairfax  co.,  Virginia,  on  the 
Alexandria  Loudon  and  Hami)shire  Railroad,  about  13  miles 
W.  of  Washington. 

VIENNA,  a post-village  of  Forsyth  co..  North  Carolina, 
about  37  miles  N.  of  Salisbury. 

VIENNA,  a post-village  of  Jackson  parish,  Louisiana, 
about  70  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Shreveport. 

VIENNA,  a post-village  of  Vienna  township,  Trumbull 
CO.,  Ohio,  about  10  miles  E.  of  Warren. 

VIENNA,  a village  of  Monroe  co.,  Michigan,  on  the  De 
troit  and  Toledo  Railroad,  about  11  miles  N.  by  E.  of  To- 
ledo. 

VIENNA,  a village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana,  on  Saint 
Joseijh’s  River,  about  25  miles  N.E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

VIENNA,  a village  of  Macon  co  , Missouri,  about  14  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Macon  City. 

ViENNA,  a post-viilage,  capital  of  Maries  co.,  Missouri, 
situated  about  32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Jefferson  City,  and  3 miles 
W.  of  the  Gasconade  River.  Copper  and  iron  and  found  in 
the  vicinity. 

VIEN.V  A,  a post-township  of  Marshall  co.,  Iowa,  about  32 
miles  S.W.  of  Cedar  Falls.  Pop.  147. 

VIENNA,  a post-township  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  Kansas. 
Pop.  752. 

VIGO,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1622. 

VILLA  RIDGE,  a post-office  of  Pulaski  co.,  Illinois,  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  12  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

VINCiKNNES,  a post-office  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa. 

VINCENT,  a post-village  of  Washington  co..  Ohio,  on 
the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  13  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Marietta. 

VINELAND,  a flourishing  post-village  of  Cumberland  co.. 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Millville  and  Glassboro’  Railroad,  32 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  3 churches,  1 
academy,  1 j)ublic  hall,  25  stores.  4 manufactories.  <fcc.  The 
settlement  of  this  place  commenced  in  1861.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  emi)loys  many  of  the  people  of  Vineland.  The 
population  of  Vineland  township  (which  contains  over  30,000 
acres),  is  estimated  (1865)  at  5000. 

VINL.\ND,a  po.st-villageand  township  of  Winnebago  c»»., 
Wisconsin.  The  township  borders  on  Winnebago  Lake 
and  Fox  River,  about  3 miles  N.  of  Oshkosh.  Poj).  962. 

VINTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Renton  co..  Iowa,  on 
the  Red  Cedar  River,  about  80  miles  W.S.W.  of  Dubuque, 
'ami  25  miles  N.W.  of  Cedar  Rapids.  It  contains  several 
churches  and  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  had 
in  1803  about  65  pupils.  I’op.  about  1500. 

VIOLA,  a j)08t-village  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Dubuque 
Southwestern  Ibiilroad,  13  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Marion. 

VIOLA,  a post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  or 
near  the  Kickapoo  River,  4u  miles  S.E.  of  La  Crosse. 
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VIOLA,  a post-township  of  Olrnstead  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
0 miles  E.  by  N.  of  llocliester.  Pop.  422. 

VIOLA,  a post-village  of  Sacramento  co.,  California,  22 
miles  E.  of  Sacramento. 

VIRGIN  CITY,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Utah,  40 
miles  E N.E.  of  Saint  George. 

VIRGINIA,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Peoria  Pekin  and  Jacksonville  Railroad,  15  miles  N.  of 
Jacksonville  and  20  miles  S.  of  Bath.  It  has  a national 
bank.  Pop.  of  Virginia  township,  1438. 

VIRGINIA,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  227. 

VIRGINIA,  a post-village  of  Placer  co.,  California,  7 
miles  W.  of  Auljurn.  Here  are  gold  mines.  Pop.  including 
Gold  Hill,  said  to  he  500. 

VIRGINIA  CITY,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Nevada, 
and  capital  of  Storey  county,  is  situated  among  rocky  ledges 
and  ravines  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Davidson,  15  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Carson  City,  and  about  274  miles  N.E.  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  6205  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  about 
390  22'  N.  lat.  and  119°  35'  W.  Ion.  The  principal  streets  are 
level,  having  been  in  many  places  graded  through  the  solid 
native  rock.  The  business  streets  are  lined  with  blocks  of 
substantial  stone  and  brick  fire-proof  buildings,  three,  four 
and  five  stories  high.  The  environs  are  adorned  with  many 
beautiful  private  residences,  which  cost  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000  each.  The  city  contains  4 fine  churches,  costing 
from  $30,000  to  $60,000  each,  1 public-school,  2 theatres,  5 
banking  offices  and  3 assay  offices  where  crude  silver  bullion 
is  moulded  and  assayed.  Four  daily  and  1 or  2 weekly  news- 
papers were  published  here  in  1864. 

This  city  owes  its  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  to  the  rich 
veins  of  silver  discovered  here  in  the  famous  Comstock 
Ledge  in  June,  1859.  These  mines,  including  Gold  Hill, 
which  is  ^ mile  from  Virginia,  are  the  richest  in  the  state. 
It  is  stated  that  silver  amounting  to  $10,425,350  was  ob- 
tiiined  here  in  1864.  In  that  year  it  had  about  6 quartz- 
mills  in  operation,  besides  a number  at  Gold  Hill.  The  city 
is  lighted  witli  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  spring-w'ater 
conveyed  through  the  streets  in  pipes.  Good  wagon  roads 
extend  from  this  place  in  various  directions.  Pop.  in  1860, 
2345 ; in  1865,  about  15,000. 

VIRGINIA  CITY,  a mining  towm,  capital  of  the  territory 
of  Montana,  is  situated  on  a tributary  of  Jefferson’s  River, 
about  225  miles  E.N.E.  of  Idaho  City,  and  a few  miles  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Lat.  about  45°  N.,  Ion.  111°  45'  W. 


ABASH,  a township  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  734. 
WABASH,  a township  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 

869. 

WABASH,  a township  of  Clark  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Wa- 
bash River.  Pop.  2251. 

WABASHA,  waw'ba-shaw',  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Minnesota,  bordering  on  Wisconsin,  has  an  area  of  about 
540  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Lake  Pepin 
and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Zumbio 
River.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  calcareous, 
and  very  productive.  \Mieat  is  the  staple  product.  The 
county  contains  large  tracts  of  forests  of  deciduous  trees, 
and  some  prairie  land.  Below  Lake  Pepin  the  bluffs  rise 
300  and  400  feet  above  the  Mississippi  River,  exposing 
BtraUi  of  magnesian  limestone,  broken  by  ravines  into  grey 
peaks  and  craggy  mural  turrets,  crowned  with  trees,  and 
presenting  a combination  of  grand  and  picturesque  scenery. 
Capital,  Wabasha.  Pop.  7228.  ^ 

WABASHA,  a thriving  post-town,  capital  of  Wabasha  co., 
Minnesota,  is  situated  on  the  right  (S.W.j  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  about  2 miles  below  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin, 
36  miles  N.E.  of  Rochester,  87  miles  by  water  and  75  miles 
by  land  E.S.E.  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  built  on  sloping  ground 
between  the  river  and  the  high  bluff,  which  is  about  ]/^  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  It  contains  a fine  court-house  built 
of  brown  stone,  3 churches,  1 academy,  1 Union  school,  14 
stores,  2 banks,  1 printing  office,  1 public  library,  1 fiour- 
ing-mill,  5 large  warehouses  for  grain,  and  1 lumber-yard. 
Pop.  about  2200. 

WABAUNSEE,  a county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Kansas,  has 
an  area  of  about  880  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Kansiis  River,  and  drained  Ijy  Mill  Creek,  which 
allords  water-pow'er,  and  by  other  creeks  The  surface  is 
undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile.  'The  county  contains  a large 
proportion  of  prairie,  and  has  some  timber  growing  near 
the  streams.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  good  limestone 
and  sandstone,  valuable  for  building.  Capital,  Wabaunsee. 
Fop. 1023. 

WABAUNSEE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wabaunsee  co., 
Kansas,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kansas  River,  about  13 
miles  E.  of  Manhattan.  It  contains  a stone  church,  a hotel, 
a school-house,  &c.  Pop.  about  300. 

WACONDA,  a post-office  of  Marion  co.,  Oregon. 

WACO'NIA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Carver  co., 
Vlinnesota.  'The  village  is  on  Clearwater  Lake,  11  miles  N. 


It  has  productive  gold  mines.  The  adjacent  county  is  said 
to  be  well  supplied  with  wood.  It  is  stated  that  672  votes 
were  polled  here  in  1863. 

VIROQUA,  or  VAROQUA,  a post-village,  c.apital  of  Vei 
non  CO.,  Wisconsin,  is  about  28  miles  S.E.  of  La  Crosse  ano 
20  miles  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  contains  a court- 
house, 1 bank,  2 or  3 churches,  and  4 stores.  This  village 
was  greatly  damaged  by  a tornado  in  the  summer  of 
1865. 

VIllOQUA,  a township  of  Vernon  co.,  Wisconsin,  is  im 
mediately  N.  of  the  village  of  Viroqua.  Pop.  1164. 

VISALIA,  a post-village  of  Kenton  co.,  Kentucky,  on 
Licking  River,  about  15  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

VISALIA,  a post-village,  capital  of 'Tulare  co..  California 
is  situated  about  18  miles  N.E.  of  Tulare  Lake,  and  200  milef 
S.E.  of  Stockton.  It  contains  several  churches,  1 academy, 
and  10  or  more  stores.  It  commands  the  trade  of  a large 
extent  of  country.  One  newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop. 
in  1800,  548 ; in  1865,  estimated  at  1000. 

VIVIAN,  apost-township  of  Waseca  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mankato.  Pop.  115. 

VOLCA'NO,  a post-village  of  Amador  co.,  California,  on 
Sutter  Creek,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Jackson.  It  owes  its 
prosperity  to  gold  mines,  which  are  very  rich.  It  contains 
2 churches,  1 public-school  and  1 banking-office.  'There  are 
in  the  vicinity!  quartz-mills  and  also  extensive  placer  mines 
Pop.  about  1100. 

VOLCANO,  a mining  district  of  Alturas  co.,  Idaho,  con- 
tains the  village  of  Volcano.  Gold  is  found  here  in  quartz- 
rock. 

A'OLCANO,  a mining  village  of  Alturas  co.,  Idaho,  is 
situ.ated  near  the  Volcano  Mountains,  about  80  miles  E.  by 
S.  of  Boisee  City.  Here  are  gold  mines. 

VOLGA,  a township  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  789. 

VOLGA  CI'TY,  a jjost-village  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  near 
the  Volga  River,  about  28  miles  S.W.  of  McGregor. 

VOLINA,  or  VOLIN  I A,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Michi- 
gan, about  28  miles  S.W.  of  Kalamazoo. 

VOLN  EY,  a post-village  of  Allomakee  co.,  Iowa,  about  16 
miles  N.W.  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

VOLUSIA,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Florida,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area  estimated  at  2000  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.AV.  by  the  St.  John’s  River. 
The  surface  is  level  and  partly  covered  by  swamps.  Pcci. 
1158. 


W.  of  the  Minnesota  River  at  Chaska.  It  has  2 churches,  2 
steam  saw-mills,  and  1 grist-mill.  'Total  population  466. 

WACOO'TA,  or  V\  ACOU'TA,  a post-village  of  Goodhue  co., 
Minnesota,  on  Lake  Pepin,  about  5 miles  below  Red  Wing". 
It  has  a steam  saw-mill. 

WACOUSTA,  a post-office  of  Humboldt  co.,  Iowa. 

WADESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Posey  co.,  Indiana,  about 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Evansville. 

WAGNER,  a post-township  of  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  about 
30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lansing.  Pop.  662. 

W AHALAK,  a i)ost-village  of  Kemper  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  about  20  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Macon. 

WAJAMEGA,  or  WAHJAMEGA,  a post-village  of  Tus- 
cola CO.,  Michigan,  on  Cass  River,  about  10  miles  N.E.  of 
Vassal'. 

WAKARUSA,  a post-village  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana, 
about  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Elkhart. 

WAKEFIELD  S'TA'TION,  a ])ost-office  of  Sussex  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg  Raili’oad,  29  miles  S. 
E.  of  Peter.'^burg. 

WAKOKEE,  or  WAUKOKEE,  a post-village  of  Fillmore 
CO.,  Minnesota,  4 or  5 miles  S.  by  W.  of  I'reston. 

WALCO'T'T,  a i)Ost-village  of  Greene  co.,  Arkansas,  about 
70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Batesville. 

WALCO'T'T,  Iowa.  See  Wolcott. 

WALCO'T'T,  a post-village  in  Walcott  townsliip.  Rice  co., 
Minnesota,  on  Straight  River,  about  5 miles  S.  of  Faribault. 
Pop.  of  township,  513. 

WALDEN SVILLE,  a post-office  of  Schoharie  co..  New 
York. 

WALDO,  a post-village  of  Josephine  co.,  Orc'gon,  50  miles 
N.E.  of  Crescent  City%  California  It  has  3 or  more  stores. 
Here  are  copper  mines,  which  are  worked  with  succe.ss. 
Pop.  of  Waldo  i)recinct,  256. 

WALDRON,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Arkansas,  about 
42  miles  S.S.E.  of  Fort  Smith. 

WALES,  a post-township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Michigan,  about 
12  miles  W.  of  Port  Huron.  Pop  903. 

WALESBOROUGH,  or  WAILESB  IRO’,  a post-village  oT 
Bartholomew  co.,  Indiana,  on  a railroad  4 miles  S.  of  Col- 
umbus. 

WALKER,  a township  of  Jasper  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  135. 

WALK  ER,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  152f'. 

WALKER,  a township  of  Anderson  co.,  Kansas.  Pep.  M3, 
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WALKERSVILLE,  a post-village.  )f  Shelby  co.,  Missouri, 
abou^  40  niiies  S.W.  of  tiuiiicy,  Illi..ois. 

WALKEKT.ON,  a i)ost-villiige  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Cincinnati  Peru  and  Chicago  Railroad,  16  miles  S.E. 
of  Lapurte 

W'AI.L,  (I  township  of  Monmouth  co.,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Atl  antic  Ocean.  Pop.  2283. 

WALLACE,  a post-township  of  Chester  co.,  Penn.sylvauia, 
about  1:^  miles  N.W.  of  West  Chester.  Pop.  758. 

WALL.YCE,  a post-office  of  Dodge  co.,  Nebraska. 

WALL  ACE  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Venango  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  15  miles  N.  of  Franklin. 

WALLA  WALLA,  a post-town,  capital  of  Walla  Walla 
co.,  Wasliington  Territory,  situated  in  a valley  about  150 
miles  E.  liy  N.  of  Dalles  City,  Oregon,  and  30  miles  E.  of 
the  Columbia  River.  It  contains  17  general  stores,  5 drug 
stores,  2 book  stores,  3 hotels  and  1 newspaper  office.  The 
adjacent  country  is  fertile.  Here  is  a military  post  called 
Fort  Walla  Walla.  Pop.  in  1860,  722;  in  1865,  about  1100. 

WALLED  LAKE,  a post-village  of  Oakland  co..  Michigan, 
about  28  miles  N W.  of  Detroit.  Here  is  a lake  about  1}/^ 
miles  long  of  the  same  name. 

WALLULA,  a post-village  of  Walla  Walla  co..  Washing- 
ton Territoi-y.  on  the  Columbia  River,  about  10  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Lewis  River,  and  30  miles  W.  of  Walla  Walla. 
It  has  2 .stores. 

WALMORE,  a post-office  of  Niagara  co..  New  York. 

WALNUL’,  a township  of  Marsliall  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
949. 

WALNUT,  a post-township  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois,  about 
11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Princeton.  Pop.  799. 

IVALNUT,a  township  of  Appanoose  co  , Iowa.  Pop  5.30. 

WALNUT,  a post-township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
1040. 

WALNUT,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  591. 

WALNUT,  a townshij)  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  347. 

WALNUT,  a township  of  Atchison  co.,  Kansas.  Pop. 
1232. 

WALNUT  CREEK,  a township  of  Brown  co.,  Kansas. 
Pop.  666. 

WALNUT  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Contra  Costa  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 10  miles  S.  of  Martinez. 

WALNUT  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Morris  co..  New 
Jersey,  about  6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Morristown.  It  has  2 
churches. 

WALNUT  GROVE,  a post-township  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois, 
about  14  miles  N.E.  of  Galesburg.  Pop.  1120. 

WALNUT  GROVE,  a township  of  McDonough  oo.,  Illi- 
nois. Pop.  889. 

WALNUT  GROVE,  a post-village  of  Sacramento  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  Cosumue  River,  32  miles  S.  of  Sacramento. 

WALNUT  LAKE,  a post-townshii)  of  Faribault  co.,  Min- 
nesota, about  33  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Mankato.  Pop.  46. 

WALNUT  SPRING,  a post-office  of  Green  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  33  miles  S.W'.  of  Madison. 

WALOUPA,  a village  of  Nevada  co.,  California,  about  7 
miles  E.  of  Nevada. 

WALTHAM,  a post-office  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa,  about  13 
miles  E.  of  Toledo. 

W'ALTON,  a post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Lo- 
gansport. 

WALTON,  a post-office  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kansas. 

WANAMINGO,  a post-township  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minne- 
sota, contains  ihe  village  of  W'anamingo.  Fop.  739. 

WANAMINGO,  wau'na-ming'go,  a small  post-village  of 
Goodhue  co.,  31innesota,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Znmbro 
River,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Red  Wing,  and  20  miles  E.  of  Fari- 
banit. 

WANATAII,  a post-village  of  Laporte  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Pittsburg  Fort  W'ayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  where  it 
is  crossed  by  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Rail- 
road, 20  miles  S.  of  Michigan  City, 

W'ANSHIP,  a small  village,  capital  of  Summit  co.,  Utah, 
about  50  miles  E.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

WAPATO,  a post-office  of  Washington  co.,  Oregon,  about 
40  miles  N.  of  Salem. 

W^PELLA,  a post-village  and  township  of  Dewitt  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  18  miles  S.  of  Blooming- 
ton, and  4 or  5 miles  N.  of  Clmton.  Pop.  1016. 

WAPSINONOC,  a township  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
1071. 

W'ARD.  a post-township  of  Alleghany  co..  Now  York,  4 
miles  E.  of  Belmont.  Pop.  877. 

W'ARD,  a township  of 'i'ioga  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  663. 

W'ARD.  a township  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  289. 

WARD  ENA,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa. 

WAilDSV'ILLE,  a post-village  of  Samson  co..  North  Caro- 
lina, about  44  miles  N.  by  W of  Wilmington. 

W'ARUVILLE  a village  of  Johnson  co.,  Te.xas,  about  150 
miles  N.  of  Austin  City. 

WARM  5PPIN«S,  t^rmsby  co.,  Nevada,  1}4  miles  E.  of 
Carson  City.  Here  is  a public  house  for  the  reception 
of  visitors. 

WARNER'S  LANDING,  a post-village  of  Vernon  co., 
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Wisconsin,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  18  miles  belcn 
La  Crosse. 

WARREN,  a village  of  Warren  co.,  Virginia,  near  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  about  28  miles  S.  of 
W'inchester. 

WARREN,  a thriving  post-village  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Central  Railroad,  27  miles  E.N.E.  of  Galena. 
It  is  the  S.  terminus  of  the  Mineral  Point  Railroad.  It  has 
4 churches,  1 national  bank,  and  1 newspaper  office.  Pop. 
in  1860,  825;  in  1865,  about  1300. 

W'ARREN,  a township  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  169. 

WARREN,  a township  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  529. 

WARREN,  a post-village  of  J^ee  co.,  Iowa,  about  22  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Keokuk. 

W'AKRE-N,  a township  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  523. 

W'ARREN,  a township  of  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa,  inttT- 
sected  by  the  Mississijipi  and  Missouri  Railroad.  Pop.  551. 

WARREN,  a post-village  of  Rock  co.,  Wisconsin,  about 
10  miles  N.W.  of  Janesville. 

WARREN,  a post-township  of  Saint  Croix  co.,  Wisconsin 
about  8 miles  E.  of  Hudson.  Pop.  80. 

W'ARREN,  a township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  W'aushara  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  424. 

WARREN,  a post-village  in  Warren  township,  Winona  co., 
Minnesota,  about  12  miles  S.W.  of  W'inona. 

WARREN,  or  W'ARREN'S  DIGGINGS,  a mining  camp 
of  Idaho  or  Boisee  co.,  Idaho,  about  65  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Idaho  City. 

W'ARRENHAM,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  14  miles  S.E.  of  Owego,  New  York. 

WARRENS  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Lycoming  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  7 miles  N.N.E.  of  W'illiainsport. 

W'ARSAW',  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Brookville. 

W'ARSAW,  a post-village  of  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Walhonding  River,  about  30  miles  N.  of  Zanesville.  Pop. 
184. 

WARSAW,  a village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan,  on  Wolf 
Creek,  about  5 miles  W'.N.W'.  of  Adrian. 

WARSAW,  a village  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Indiana,  about  17 
miles  S.W.  of  South  Bend. 

WARSAW,  a township  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
286. 

W'ARSAW,  a post-village  of  Rice  co.,  Minnesota,  on  Can- 
non River,  about  9 miles  W.S.W'.  of  Faribault. 

WASATCH,  a county  in  the  N.E.  prt  of  Utah,  bordering 
on  Colorado.  Area  estimated  at  9450  scpiare  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  Green  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Uintah 
and  W'hite  Rivers.  'The  surface  in  some  parts  is  moun- 
tainous. Capital,  Heber  City. 

WASCATA,  or  WASEATA,  a village  of  Otter  Tail  co., 
Minnesota,  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  about  33  miles 
W.S.W'.  of  Otter  'Tail  City. 

WASCO,  a large  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Oregon,  border- 
ing on  W'ashington.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  also  drained  by  the  John  Day,  and  Des 
Chutes  or  Fall  River.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is  monn- 
tainous.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Cascade  Range, 
which  at  Mount  Hood,  on  the  border  of  this  county,  rises 
to  the  height  of  14,000  feet.  The  soil  is  generally  unpro- 
ductive. Capital,  Dalles  City.  Pop.  1689. 

W'ASECA,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Minnesota,  contains 
432  S(iuare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Le  Sueur  River. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  county’  contains  about  300  square  miles  of 
prairie  land.  The  AVinona  and  St.  Peter  Railroad,  when 
finished,  will  pass  through  this  county.  Capital,  AVilton. 
Pop.  2601. 

AVASHBURN,  a pftst-village  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  16  miles  E.  of  Lancaster,  and  7 miles  N.  of  Platteville. 

AV'ASHINGTQN,  a county  in  the  N.AA'.  part  of  Oregon, 
has  an  area  estimated  at  800  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Tualatin  River  and  Dairy  Creek.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified by’  mountains,  valleys  and  plains.  The  Coast  Range 
of  mountains  extends  along  the  N.AV.  border.  The  soil  of 
the  valleys  and  plains  is  very  productive.  It  is  stated  that 
this  county  produced,  in  1864,  400,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
Dense  forests  of  good  timber  grow  on  the  mountains.  Cap- 
ital, Hillsboro’.  Pop.  ‘2801,  of  whom  21  were  Indians. 

AVASHING'TON,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of  Nebraska, 
bordering  on  Iowa,  has  an  arwi  estimated  at  350  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri  River,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Papillon  River  and  Fish  Creek.  The 
surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Hard  timber 
is  produced  on  the  margins  of  the  streams.  This  coutty 
contains  large  quantities  of  sandstone.  Pop.  1’24'). 

W'ASHINGTON  (City)  [continued  from  page  2077]. 
war  the  poimlation  has  not  been  less  than  150.000,  and  tin  re 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  jiermanent  residents  will  so^n 
amount  to  that  number,  as  it  is  becoming  a favorite  place 
for  the  winter  residence  of  wealthy  citizens. 

Hotels. — In  a city  thronged  as  AVashington  is  with  visitors 
and  a floating  population,  hotels  and  boarding-houses  must 
be  numerous,  and  the  inducements  arc  to  make  them  of  the 
first  class;  but  heretofore  they  have  not  equalled  tnosa  in 
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other  cities  Willard’s  is  the  largest.  The  Metropolitan  is 
a fine  wnite  marble  structure.  The  National,  Gadsby’s,  the 
United  States,  Potomac,  Irving,  Kirkwood,  and  Clarendon 
Hotels,  all  of  which  are  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The 
Ebbitt  House  on  F Street. 

HisUyry. — Tlie  site  for  the  capital  was  selected  at  the  ori- 
ginal suggestion  of  President  Washington,  but  not  without 
great  opposition.  Tiie  debates  in  Congress  at  the  sessions 
of  1789-90  involved  the  whole  subject  of  the  principles  upon 
which  a seat  of  government  should  be  selected  for  a nation. 
An  interesting  review  of  them  may  be  found  in  Varnum’s 
address  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on  the  .seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States;  also  in  the  Washing- 
ton Sketch  Book,  published  by  Mahan  & Kbbs,  New  York. 
What  made  the  discussion  especially  bitter  and  exciting 
was  the  fact  that  a measure  was  at  the  same  time  pending 
for  the  assumption  bj'  the  government  of  the  state  debts, 
and  it  was  finally  settled  by  a compromise,  the  South  voting 
for  assumption,  the  North  for  the  Potomac.  The  act  was 
passed  July,  1790,  and  in  1800  the  government  was  i-emoved 
hither.  The  census  of  1800  gave  the  population  at  3210, 
which  had  increased  to  8208  in  1810.  In  1814  the  city  was 
taken  by  the  British,  when  the  Capitol,  President’s  House, 
and  the  library  of  Congress  were  either  wholly  destroyed 
or  greatly  injured  by  fire,  and  other  public  works  defaced. 
In  1820  the  population  was  13,247  ; 18,827  in  1830;  and  23,364 
in  1840.  Until  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  doubt  was 
entertained  whether  the  government  would  continue  here, 
but  no  question  about  removal  has  since  been  entertained. 
The  city  was  greatly  retarded  in  growth  also  by  an  enor- 
mous debt,  contracted  for  the  canal  for  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  debt 
was  assumed  by  Congress. 

Government. — The  city  has  a mayor  and  common  council 
elected  by  the  people ; but  the  inhabitants  have  no  other 
elective  franchise,  a provision  adopted  in  order  to  prevent 
its  being  the  subject  of  periodical  election  excitements,  and 
make  it  a more  agreeable  meeting  ground  for  all  political 
parties. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  now  only  completed 
to  Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  beyond  which  it  will  never  be 
extended.  Its  principal  termini  are  at  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria,  and  a large  amount  of  coal  and  fiour  are  trans- 
ported to  those  points  to  be  shipped  north.  But  the  work 
has  cost  so  much  as  to  render  the  prospect  of  its  ever  pay- 
ing any  interest  exceedingly  distant.  Washington,  which 
expended  the  largest  proportional  amount,  has  thus  far 
derived  no  benefit  whatever. 

Libraries  and  Educational  Institutions. — The  National 
Academy  of  Science,  incorporated  by  Congress,  is  composed 
of  60  members,  from  those  in  all  parts  of  the  country  most 
distinguished  in  their  respective  specialties.  To  this  is  re- 
ferred most  of  the  scientific  questions  arising  in  the  depart- 
ments. It  meets  here,  at  the  Capitol,  annually.  Peter 
Force,  Esq.,  has  a private  library  of  50,000  volume-;  a rare, 
if  not  the  only,  instance  of  so  large  a ])rivate  collection  of 
books  in  our  country.  Mr.  Corcoran,  the  wealthy  banker, 
has  a fine  gallery  of  paintings,  which  is  open  to  the  public 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  He  has  founded  an  extensive  in- 
stitution for  the  promotion  of  art,  for  which  a costly  edifice 
has  been  erected  by  him  at  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street.  The  war  suspended  the 
work;  but  it  is  presumed  he  will  now  complete  his  design. 
The  National  Medical  College,  established  in  1823,  is  a flour- 
ishing institution,  with  a tiicnlty  of  7 professors.  The  Co- 
lumbia College  is  located  on  high  ground,  just  without  the 
city  limits,  and  directly  N.  of  the  President’s  House,  com- 
manding a magnificent  view  of  the  city,  the  Potomac,  and 
the  surrounding  country.  This  college  was  incorporated 
in  1821,  and  had  in  iJ'fiO  for  its  faculty,  besides  the  presi- 
dent, 12  professors  and  tutors,  and  100  students  on  its  lists. 
There  were  in  1865,  public  schools  in  every  ward,  and  a largo 
number  of  academies. 

Churches. — There  were,  in  1865,  about  40  churches  in 
Washington,  of  which  5 were  Baptist,  6 Catholic,  5 Episco- 
palian, 1 Friends’  meeting-house,  2 Lutheran,  7 Methodist, 
6 Presbyterian,  1 Unitarian,  a synagogue,  and  about  6 col- 
ored churches. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Mercer  co..  New  Jersey. 
Pop.  1279. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  98S. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  562. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Northumberland  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  870. 

WASniNGTON,  a township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  12.33. 

WASHINGTON,  a village  of  Henry  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  To- 
ledo and  Wabash  Railroad,  26  miles  S.W.  of  Toledo. 

WASHINilTON,a  township  of  Highland  co.,  Ohio.  P.  906. 

tv  ASHINGTON,  a lownsliip  of  Warren  co  , Ohio,  about  8 
miles  E.  of  Lebanon.  Pop.  1410. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Gratiot  co.,  Michigan, 
r vp.  267. 
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WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigan 
Pop.  173. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Boona  co.,  Indiana.  Pop 
1306. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Dearborn  c©.,  Indiana 
Pop.  636. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Ohio  River.  Pop.  1008. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
1411. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Newton  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
536. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Whitley  co.,  Indiana.  Pop 
974. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Can-oil  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
488. 

WASHINGTON,  a post-village  in  Washington  township, 
Tazewell  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Peoria  and  Logansport  Rail- 
road, 13  miles  E.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  of  township,  1578. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Will  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
578. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Ad.air  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  263. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Adams  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  257. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
821. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  358. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Bremer  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
1090. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
601. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
192. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Clarke  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  373. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
560. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Dallas  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  168. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
879. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Franklin  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
185. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
492. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Jackson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
857. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
649.  • 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1048 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
903. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Lee  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1146. 
AVASHINGTON,  a township  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  809. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Lucas  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  254. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
915. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  210. 

W ASHINGTON,  a township  of  Page  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  200. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Poweshiek  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
356. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Ringgold  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
614. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  356. 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Van  Bureu  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
1196. 

WASHINGTOW,  a township  of  Wapello  co.,  Iowa.  Pop 
1301. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
184?. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Wayne  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.440 
WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Webster  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
311. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Iowa. 
Pop.  11-25. 

WASHINGTON,  a post-town,  capital  of  Washington  co., 
Iowa,  is  situated  in  a prairie  40  miles  W.S.W.  of  Muscatine, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a branch  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Railroad.  It  contains  9 churches,  1 academy, 

I or  2 newspaper  offices,  1 bank,  2 book  stores,  1 steam-mill, 
a machine-shop,  and  several  manufactories.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a rich  agricultural  district.  The  census  of  1860  states 
the  population  at  2755,  which  probably  included  a township 
of  the  same  ntime.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1865,  about  3000. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Door  co.,  Wisconsin,  is  an 
island  between  Green  Bay  ami  Lake  Michigan.  Pop.  632. 

WASHING  fON,  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  Sauk  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  708. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Anderson  co.,  Kansas. 
Pop.  2.35. 

WASHINGTON,  a township  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kansas. 
Pop.  1083. 

WASHINGTON,  a village  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kansas,  about 

II  miles  E.S.E.  of  Topeka. 

WASHINGTON,  a village  of  Chisago  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
40  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Saint  Paul. 
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WASHINGTON,  a post-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minne- 
sota, about  20  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Rochester. 

WASHINGTON,  a small  township  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Min- 
nesota. Pop.  193. 

WASHINGTON,  a post-township  of  Washington  co., 
Kansas.  Pop.  320. 

WASHINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Nevada 
CO.,  California,  about  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nevada.  Total 
population  in  IStiO,  4<s0;  population  of  the  village  in  1863, 
About  250. 

WASHINGTON,  a village  and  township  of  Yolo  co.,  Cali- 
fornia. The  village  is  on  the  Sacramento  River,  about  2 
miles  below  Sacramento.  Total  population  728. 

WASHING  I ON,  a mining  village  of  Idaho,  on  Rock 
Creek,  about  85  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Idaho  City. 

WASHINGTON,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Utah, 
6 miles  N.E.  of  Saint  George.  Pop.  196. 

WASHINGTON  LAKE,  a township  of  Sibley  co.,  Minne- 
sota. Pop.  398. 

W.-^SHOE,  a county  in  the  W.  part  of  Nevada,  bordering 
on  California,  has  an  area  of  about  1250  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Truckee  River,  which  also  forms  part  of 
the  E.  boundary,  and  it  is  partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Pyramid  Lake.  The  surface  is  occu])ied  by  the  Washoe 
Range  of  the  great  Sierra  Nevada,  and  by  a number  of  val- 
leys, among  which  are  Washoe,  Steamboat  and  Truckee 
Valleys,  the  soil  of  which  is  said  to  be  fertile.  Extensive 
forests  of  valuable  timber  grow  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  working 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  sawing  lumber.  Deposits  of 
copper,  lead  and  iron  have  been  found  in  this  county.  The 
name  of  Washoe  was  derived  from  a tribe  of  aborigines  who 
lived  in  this  vicinity.  Capital,  Washoe  City. 

WASHOE  CITY,  a thriving  post-village,  c.apital  of  Washoe 
CO.,  Nevada,  is  situated  in  a valley  near  the  E.  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Carson  City. 
It  contained,  in  1864,  about  7 general  stores,  3 hardware 
stores,  1 book  store,  1 new'spaper  office,  and  1 steam  saw- 
mill. Pop.  in  18(j4  estimated  at  700. 

WASHOUGAL,  a post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Washington 
Tenitory,  20  miles  E.  of  Vancouver. 

WASIOJA,  a post-township  of  Dodge  co.,  Minnesota,  con- 
tains the  village  of  Wasioja.  Pop.  480. 

WASIOJA,  a post-village  of  Dodge  co.,  Minnesota,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Zumbro  River,  and  on  the  Winona  and  St. 
Peter  Railroad,  about  21  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Rochester. 
Here  is  an  institution  called  the  “Northwestern  College.” 

WASONA,  a village  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota,  on  Root 
River,  about  25  miles  S.W.  of  Winona. 

WASTEDO,  a post-village  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Faribault. 

WATAGA,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Chi- 
cago Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Gales- 
burg. 

WATERBURY,  a village  of  Perry  co.,  Indiana,  about  5 
miles  N.W.  of  the  Ohio  River  at  Rome. 

WATERFORD,  a post-village  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan, 
situated  on  a small  lake  about  5 miles  N.N.W.  of  Pontiac, 
and  1 mile  N.E.  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad. 

WATERFORD,  a village  of  Wayne  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
W.  Branch  of  Rouge  River,  about  25  miles  W.N.W.  of  De- 
troit. It  has  1 or  'I  mills. 

WATERFORD,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
580. 

WATERFORD,  a post-office  of  Jackson,  co.,  Iowa,  about 
33  miles  S.  of  Dubuque. 

WATERFOllD,  a post-township  of  Racine  co.,  Wisconsin, 
contains  the  village  of  Waterford.  [See  page  2081.]  Pop. 
1450. 

WATERFORD,  a post-village  and  small  township  of  Da- 
kota co.,  Minnesota,  on  or  near  the  Central  Railroad,  and 
oil  the  Cannon  River,  about  16  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Faribault. 
Pop.  263. 

WATERLOO,  a post-office  of  Sussex  co..  New  Jersey, 
and  a station  on  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad,  24  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Morristown. 

WATERLOO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Jackson 
co.,  Michigan.  The  village  is  on  Portage  Creek,  about  17 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Jackson.  It  has  1 or  2 mills.  Total  popu- 
lation, 1461. 

WATERLOO,  a township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  36. 

WATERLOO,  a post-village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  about  6 miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Auburn.  The  name  of  the  iiost-office  is  Waterloo  City. 

WATERLOO,  a township  of  Allomakee  co  , Iowa.  Pop. 
406. 

WATERLOO,  a post-village,  capital  of  Black  Hawk  co., 
Iowa,  on  the  Red  Cedar  River,  and  on  the  Dubuque  and 
Bioux  City  Railroad,  93  miles  W.  of  Dubuque,  and  7 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Cedar  Falls.  It  contains  several  churches  and  1 
national  bank.  Pop.  in  1860,  1205. 

W.ATERLOO,  a post-village  and  township  of  Lj’on  co., 
Kansas,  about  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Emporia.  Pop.  366. 

WATER.MAN,  a post-village  of  Parke  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Wabash  River  and  Canal,  about  15  miles  S.  of  Covington. 
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WATERTOWN,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Tuscola  co, 
Michigan.  Pop.  207. 

WATERTOWN,  a post-office  of  Floyd  co.,  Iowa,  on  Cedat 
River,  about  11  niiies  above  Charles  City. 

WATERTOWN,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Grant  coui* 
ty,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Wisconsin  River.  Pop.  723. 

WATERTOWN,  a post-village  of  Carver  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  S.  Fork  of  Crow  River,  about  32  miles  W,  of  Minne- 
apolis. Pop.  of  Watertown  township,  437. 

WATERTOWN,  a mining-village  of  Lander  co.,  Nevada 
12  miles  S.  of  Austin 

WATERVILLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Le  Sueur 
co.,  Minnesota,  on  Cannon  River,  which  here  expands  to 
form  2 lakes  (Saka'tah  and  Teton'ka),  between  which  is  a 
valuable  water-power.  The  village  is  17  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Faribault.  Pop.  484. 

WATERVLIET,  a post-township  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Raw  Paw  River,  about  3 miles  E.  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Pop.  1016. 

WATHENA,  a post-village  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kansas,  near 
the  Missouri  River.  5 or  6 miles  W.  of  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri. 

WATKINS,  or  JEFFERSON,  a post-village  of  Schuyler 
CO.,  New  York,  is  situated  at  the  head  or  S.  end  of  Seneca 
Lake,  and  on  the  Canandaigua  and  Elmira  (branch  of  th* 
Erie)  Railroad,  21  miles  N.  of  Elmira.  The  name  of  tK 
post-office  is  M'atkins.  and  that  of  the  railroad  station  is  Jef- 
ferson. It  contains  5 churches,  1 academy,  2 newspapei 
offices  and  2 national  banks.  Steamboats  ply  between 
Watkins  and  Geneva,  and  a large  quantity  of  coal  is  shipped 
here.  Pop.  about  3000. 

WAT'ON  WAN,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Minnesota, 
has  an  area  of  432  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Watonwan  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Perch  River.  The 
surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level.  The  census  of  1860 
furnishes  no  report  respecting  this  county. 

WATONWAN,  a post-township  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  both  sides  of  the  Watonwan  River,  about  10  miles 
S.W.  of  Mankato.  Pop.  393. 

WATOPA,  or  WATONA,  a village  and  township  of  Wa- 
basha CO.,  Minnesota.  The  village  is  about  3 miles  W.  of 
the  Mississijipi  River,  and  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Wabasha. 

WATROUSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michi- 
gan, about  35  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Flint. 

WATSONVILLE,  a post-village  of  Santa  Cruz  co  , Cali- 
fornia, on  the  Pajaro  River,  2 oi;  3 miles  from  the  ocean, 
and  about  40  miles  S.  of  San  Jose.  It  is  situated  in  a ferlils 
valley  and  has  an  active  trade.  It  contained,  in  1864,  9 or 
10  general  stores,  1 drug  store  and  1 book  store.  One  news- 
paper is  published  here.  I’op.  about  1100. 

WATTSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ohio,  8 or  9 
miles  E of  Carrollton. 

WAUBECK,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Wap- 
sipinicon  River,  about  11  miles  N.E.  of  Marion. 

WAUBECK,  a post-township  of  Pepin  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Pepin.  Pop.  359. 

WAU  BON  SEE,  Kansas.  See  Wabaunsee. 

WAUCEDA,  a village  of  Juneau  co.,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
Lemonweir  River,  7 or  8 miles  E.  of  Mauston. 

WAUCOMA,  or  WAUCONA,  a post-office  of  Fayette  co., 
Iowa,  about  22  miles  S.W.  of  Decorah. 

WAUCONDA,  a post-township  of  Lake  co.,  Illinois,  about 
42  miles  N.W.  of  Chicairo.  Pop.  1045. 

IVAUHOO,  or  WAUHOE,  a post-office  of  Vigo  co.,  Indi- 
ana, about  10  miles  E.  of  Terre  Haute. 

WAUKECHON,  a township  of  Shawana  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  86. 

WAUKOKEE,  Minnesota.  See  Wakokee. 

WAUKON,  or  WAWKON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Alla- 
makee co.,  Iowa,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a rich  farming 
district,  18  miles  from  the  Mississippi  River,  at  Lansing, 
and  about  18  miles  E.  of  Decorah.  It  contains  a court- 
house. about  10  stores  and  an  institution  called  Allomakee 
College.  Pop.  about  1000. 

IVAUM.^N'DA,  a post-township  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wisconsin, 
about  8 miles  E.  by  N.  of  .Alma.  Pop.  467. 

WAUPAC'A  or  WAUPAC'CA,  a county  in  the  N.E.  cen- 
tral part  of  Wisconsin,  has  an  area  of  720  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Wolf,  Little  Wolf  and  Waupaca  Kivers. 
and  contains  several  small  lakes.  The  surface  is  uneven  ; 
the  soil  is  very  productive.  A large  part  of  the  county  is 
occupied  by  forest.  Wolf  River  is  navigable  by  steamboar*. 
Capital,  Waupaca.  Pop.  8851. 

WAUPACA,  a township  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wi.sconnin,  con- 
tains the  village  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  in  1860,  532. 

WAUPACA,  or  WAUPACCA,  a post-village,  capital  of 
Waupaca  co.,  Wisconsin,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same 
name,  50  miles  in  a direct  line  N.N.W.  of  Fond  du  laic. 
It  contains  several  churches,  Ac.  Pop.  in  1865,  about  1500. 

WAUPATON,  a post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  20  miles  above  Dubuque. 

WAUSEON,  a post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  To- 
ledo and  Chicago  Railroad,  32  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Toledo. 

WAUSHARA,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  A\  isconsin, 
has  an  area  of  648  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Pine  and 
Mecan  Rivers,  and  Willow  Creek.  The  surface  is  somewhat 
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diversified;  the  soil  is  productive.  Organized  in  18&2.  Capi- 
tal, Wautonia.  Pop.  8770. 

WAUTO'MA,  a post- village  and  township,  capital  of 
Waushara  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  50  miles  W.N.W.  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  and  75  miles  N.  of  Madison.  It  contains  a court- 
house, several  churches,  1 newspaper  office,  4 dry-good 
stores,  1 mill,  &c.  Pop.  in  1860,  718. 

WAUZEKA,  a township  of  Crawford  co.,  Wisconsin.  Its 
E.  border  is  contiguous  to  the  village  of  Wauzeka.  Copper 
is  found  ii;  the  vicinity.  Pop.  677. 

JVAUZE'KA,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  ri|4it  (N.)  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kickapoo.  and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien 
Railroad,  17  miles  E.  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  It  contains 
several  stores  and  1 steam  saw-mill.  Pop.  about  450. 

WAVELAND,  a post-office  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kansas. 

WAVERLY,  or  WAYERLY  STATION,  a post-village  of 
Sussex  CO., Virginia,  on  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg  Railroad, 
11  miles  S.E.  of  Petersburg. 

W YVERLY,  a post-village  of  I.owndes  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
the  Tombigbee  River,  about  9 miles  above  Columbus. 

AVAVERLY,  a post-village  of  Walker  co.,  Texas,  about 
18  miles  S.E.  of  Huntsville. 

WAVERLY,  Cass  co.,  Indiana.  See  New  Waverlt. 

AVAA’^ERLY,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  West  Fork  of  the  White  River,  about  18  miles  S.S.AY. 
of  Indianapolis. 

AVAA'^ERLY,  a village  of  Henry  co.,  Missouri,  50  miles  in 
a direct  line  S.  of  Lexington. 

AYAA’^ERLY,  a flourishing  post-village,  capital  of  Bremer 
CO.,  Iowa,  situated  on  the  Red  Cedar  River,  15  miles  N.  of 
Cedar  Falls,  and  115  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dubuque.  It  has  a 
bridge  across  the  river,  and  contains  2 churches,  1 bank,  1 
newspaper  office,  15  store.s,  and  2 saw-mills.  It  is  on  the  route 
of  the  Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota  Railroad.  Pop.  reported 
to  be  2000. 

WAA'^ERLY,  a post-township  of  Martin  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  39. 

WAA'^ERLY,  a village  of  Wright  co.,  Minnesota,  about  40 
miles  AAh  of  St.  Anthony. 

WAA'ERLY,  a post-village  of  Otoe  co.,  Nebraska,  about  20 
miles  W.  N.AV.  of  Nebraska  City. 

AVAAA'AKA,  a post-village  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Toledo  and  Chicago  Railroad,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Goshen. 

AVAWKON,  Iowa.  See  AVaukon. 

WAAVPECONG,apost-village  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana, about 
14  miles  S.  of  Peru. 

AVAYAAVANDA,  or  AV  AAV  AY  AND  A,  a township  of  Or- 
ange CO.,  New  York,  5 miles  AV.  of  Goshen.  Pop.  2085. 

AVAYLAND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Allegan  co., 
Michigan,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  917. 

AV'AYLAND,  a post-village  of  AVinoua  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  6 miles  S.S.VAY  of  AATiiona. 

AVAYNE,  a towmship  of  Passaic  co..  New  Jersey.  Pop. 
1355. 

W.YY’NE,  a post-village  of  Phillips  co.,  Arkansas,  on  the 
St.  Francis  River,  about  100  miles  E.  of  Little  Rock. 

WAYNE,  a township  of  Noble  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1011. 

WAYNE,  a post-village  of  AVayne  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  and  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Rouge 
River,  17  miles  AV.  by  S.  of  Detroit. 

AVAYNE,  a township  of  Huntington  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
600. 

AVAYNE,  a township  of  Stark  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  267. 

AVAYNE,  a township  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash  River.  Pop.  1657. 

AVAYNE,  a post-town.ship  of  Du  Page  co.,  Illinois,  and  a 
station  on  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Bailroad,  35  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  1028. 

WAYNE,  a post-township  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa,  about  35 
miles  S.W.  of  Muscatine.  Pop.  789. 

AVAYNE,  a township  of  Mitchell  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  158. 

AVAYN  E,  a township  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa.  Poj).  533. 

WAYNE,  a post-township  of  AVashington  co.,  AViscomsin, 
about  22  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Pop.  1630. 

AA'AYNE,  a township  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  1262. 

AVAYN  ESBOhOUGH,  a post-village  of  AVayne  co.,  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  Mobile  ami  Ohio  Railroad,  83  miles  N.N.AV.  of 
Mobile. 

AVAYNESBURG,  a village  of  Chester  co..  Pennsylvania, 
62  miles  by  railroad  AV'.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  the 
northwestern  terminus  of  a raihoad,  18  miles  long,  which 
connects  with  the  Central  Railroad  at  Downingtown. 

WAYNESBURG,  a village  of  Crawford  co  , Ohio,  about 
l4  miles  N.  by  AV.  of  Crestline.  Pop.  55. 

AVAYNESBURG,  a post-village  of  Decatur  co.,  Indiana, 
itboi.t  40  miles  N.N.AA'.  of  Madison. 

W'AYNESVILLE,  a post-village  of  Bartholomew  co.,  In- 

ana,  on  a l ailroad  5 miles  S.  of  Columbus. 

AVAYN  ESA'ILLE,  a post-township  of  Dewitt  co.,  Illinois, 
about  16  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Bloomington.  Pop.  872.  It 
“ontuins  tlie  village  of  AVaynesville.  See  page  2086. 

WEA,  a township  of  Tij)pecanoe  co.,  Indiana,  about  3 
miles  S.  of  Lafayette.  Pop.  1120. 

WEA,  a township  of  Miami  co.,  Kansas.  Pop.  272. 


WEARE,  a township  of  Oceana  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  105. 

AVEATTIERFORD,  a post-village,  capital  of  Parker  co 
Texas,  about  180  miles  N.  of  Austin  City,  and  11  miles  N.E 
of  the  Brazos  River. 

AA'EA  VER  VILLE,  a mining  village  of  Yavapai  co.,  Ari- 
zona, 40  or  50  miles  S.  of  Prescott. 

AA  EAVERAHLLE,  a post-village,  capital  of  Trinity  co., 
California,  is  situated  in  a mountainous  region,  about  S 
miles  N.  of  Trinity  River,  and  180  miles  in  a direct  lint 
N.N.W.  of  Sacramento.  It  contains  several  churches,  1 
banking  office,  1 newspaper  office,  &c.  it  has  gold  mines 
Avhicii  are  worked  with  .success.  Pop.  in  1860,  777  ; in  1865, 
about  1-100. 

AVEBBERVILLE,  a post-village  of  Travis  co.,  Texas,  on 
the  Colorado  Biver-,  about  15  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Austin  City. 

AAEBER  CITY,  a post-village,  capital  of  Morgan  co., 
Utah,  on  or  near  the  A\  eber  Biver,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

AVEBERAHLLE,  a village  of  El  Dorado  co.,  California,  4 
or  5 miles  S.E.  of  Placerville. 

AVEBSTER,  a new  county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  AA'est 
A'irginia,  has  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Elk  River,  and  its  branches,  and  the  Gauley 
River,  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests. 
Pop.  1555. 

AVEBSTER,  a county  in  the  W.S.AY.  part  of  Georgia,  has 
an  area  of  about  300  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Kicafoonee  Biver.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Capital,  Preston.  Pop.  5030. 

WEBSTER,  a county  in  the  AV.  part  of  Kentucky,  has  an 
area  estimated  at  280  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.E.  by  Green  River,  and  also  drained  by  Deer  Creek.  The 
surface  is  diversihed  ; the  soil  is  mostly  productive.  Capital, 
Dixon.  Pop.  7533,  of  whom  1083  were  .‘slaves. 

AVEBSTER,  a new  county  in  the  S.AV.  part  of  .Missouri, 
has  an  area  of  about  650  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Niangua,  the  Osage  Fork  of  the  Gasconade  River,  and  the 
James  Fork  of  AVhite  River,  all  of  which  rise  within  its 
limits.  The  surface  is  broken  with  hills  and  valleys;  the 
soil  of  the  latter  is  fertile.  It  is  well  wooded  with  the  pine, 
oak,  hickory,  mai)le,  &i:.  Lead  and  iron  are  found  in  this 
county.  Indian  corn  ami  stock  are  the  staple  jiroductions. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  route  of  the  Southwest  Branch  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  Capital,  Marshfield.  Pop.  7099. 

WEBSTER,  a county  in  the  N.AV.  central  part  of  Iowa, 
has  an  area  of  720  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Des  Moines  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Lizard  River. 
The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  deep 
and  fertile.  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  stock  are  the  staple 
productions.  The  rocks  which  underlie  this  county  are 
limestone  and  sandstone.  Cannel  coal,  bituminous  coal, 
and  gypsum  are  abundant  near  Fort  Dodge,  the  county- 
seat.  This  county  is  traversed  by  the  route  of  the  Dubuque 
and  Pacific  Railroad.  Pop.  2504. 

AVEBSTER,  a post-village  of  Taylor  co.,  AA'est  Virginia,  on 
the  Northwestern  Railroad  4 miles  S.AAh  of  Grafton. 

WEBSTER,  a post-village,  capital  of  Jackson  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Tuckaseege  River,  about  50  miles  W.S.AY. 
of  Ashville. 

AA'EBSTER,  a post-office  of  Winston  co.,  Mississippi,  about 
44  miles  S.AV.  of  Columbus. 

WEBSTER,  a post-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  about  37 
miles  N.N.AV.  of  Dayton. 

AVEBSTER,  a township  of  Harrison  co.,  Indiana.  Pop. 
960. 

AVEBSTER,  a village  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Indiana,  about  11 
miles  N.E.  of  AVarsaw. 

AVEBSTER,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  about 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Carthage. 

AA'EBSTER,  a post-village  of  Oregon  co.,  Missouri,  about 

9 miles  S.  of  Alton,  the  county-seat. 

WEBSTER,  a post-office  of  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa,  about  30 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Oskaloosa. 

AA'EBSTER,  a township  of  Madison  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  238. 

W'EBSTEK,  a township  in  the  E.  central  part  of  A'^ernon 
CO.,  AA'isconsin.  Pop.  440. 

AVEBSTER,  a village  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  Kansas,  on 
the  Kansas  River,  opi)osite  AA'abaunsee. 

WEBSTER,  a township  of  Rice  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop.  210. 

AA'EBSTER  CITY,  a post-village  capital  of  Hamilton  co., 
Iowa,  situated  on  the  AV.  bank  of  the  Boone  River,  60  miles 
in  a direct  line  N.  of  Des  Moines,  and  on  the  Dubuqtie  and 
Sioux  City  Railroad,  about  18u  miles  W.  of  Dubu(iue.  It 
contains  3 churches,  1 newspaper  office,  a fine  school-house, 

10  stores,  and  1 steam  grist-mill.  Pop.  in  1860,  303;  in 
1865,  about  700. 

AVEEPING  AA'ATER,  a creek  of  Nebraska,  rises  in  the 
W.  part  of  Cass  co.,  flows  nearly  eastward  and  enters  the 
Missouri  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  that  county.  It  is  a 
rapid  stream  flowing  over  a rocky  bed;  and  affords  exten- 
sive water-power. 

WEESAVA  , a post-township  of  Berrien  co.,  Michigan, 
about  12  miles  W.  of  Niles,  contains  the  village  of  Troy. 
Pop.  755. 

WEHAWKEN,  or  WEEIIAWKEN,  a post-village  of  Hud- 
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•on  CO.,  Now  Jersey,  on  the  Hudson  River,  about  2 miles 
above  Hoboken.  Pop.  2S0. 

WEISER  RIVER,  a small  river  of  Idaho  co.,  Idaho,  flows 
Bouthwestward  and  enters  Lewis  River. 

WEITSPECK,a  mining  village  of  Klamath  co.,  California, 
on  Klamath  River,  about  20  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Orleans  Rar. 

WELD,  a large  county  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Colorado,  bor- 
dering on  Nebiaska.  It  is  intersected  by  the  South  Fork 
of  Platte  River,  apd  also  drained  by  the  Beaver,  Bijou, 
Pawnee,  and  Crow  Creeks. 

WELLER,  a post-office  of  Monroe  co.,  Iowa. 

WELLER,  a town.ship  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1055. 

WELLINGTON,  a post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Wiscon- 
Bin,  about  40  miles  E.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  245. 

WELLINGTON  S STATION,  a village  of  Esmeralda  co., 
Nevada,  on  VV'alker  s River,  55  miles  N.  of  Aurora. 

WELLS,  a township  of  Rice  co.,  Minnesota,  about  3 miles 
W.  of  Faribault.  Pop.  457. 

WELLS,  a township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Michigan.  Pop.  72. 

WELLSVILLE,  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

WELLSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  89  miles  W.N.W.  of 
St.  Louis. 

WELLSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Cache  co.,  Utah,  9 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Logan. 

WELLSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Michigan, 
on  the  Southern  Railroad,  6 miles  E.  of  Adrian. 

W ELTON,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co..  Iowa,  about  32 
miles  N.  of  Davenport. 

WEN'EWOC,  or  \\ONEWOC,  a post-township  forming 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  .luneau  co.,  Wisconsin.  Pop.  477. 

WENONA  STATION,  apost-officeof  Marshall  co., Illinois, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  20  miles  S.  of  La  Salle. 

WENTWORTH,  a post-office  of  Mitchell  co.,  Iowa. 

WENTZVILLE,  a post-village  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Missouri, 
on  the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  42  miles  W.N.W.  of  St. 
Louis. 

WESLEY,  a township  of  Will  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  544. 

WEST,  a township  of  Marshall  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  913. 

WEST  AL15ANY,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wabasha 
co.,  Minnesota,  about  24  miles  N.N.E  of  Rochester,  and  7 
miles  S.W.  of  Lake  Pepin. 

WEST  AUBURN,  a pos-t-village  of  Androscoggin  co., 
Alaine,  about  4 miles  N.W.  of  Auburn. 

WEST  AVON,  a post-village  of  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut*, 
about  13  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Hartford. 

WEST  BALTIMORE,  a post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
Ohio,  about  20  miles  N.W.  of  Dayton. 

WEST  BLOOMFIELD,  a post-township  of  Oakland  co., 
Michigan,  about  22  miles  N.W.  of  Detroit,  contains  numer- 
ous small  lakes.  Pop.  1114. 

WESTBOROUGll,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Oliio,  44 
miles  by  railroad  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  200. 

WEST  BRANCH,  a post-office  of  Cedar  co.,  Iowa. 

WEST  BURLI.NG'I'ON,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co., 
Pennsjdvania,  about  15  miles  W.  of  Towanda. 

WESTBURY,  a post-village  of  Cayuga  co.  New  York, 
about  25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Anbuim. 

WEST  BUXTON,  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Saco  River,  about  18  miles  W.  of  Portland. 

WEST  CHESTER,  a village  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio, 
about  38  miles  N.E.  of  Zanesville.  Pop.  208. 

WEST  CHICAGO,  a township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  ad- 
joining the  city  of  Chicago.  Pop.  859. 

WEST  COCALICO,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Lancas- 
ter co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  2057. 

WEST  CORINNA,  a post-village  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
about  40  miles  N.of  Belfast. 

WEST  DAYTON,  a post-village  of  Webster  co.,  Iowa, 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

WEST  DELHI,  a post-office  of  Ingham  co.,  Michigan, 
about  6 miies  S.  by  W.  of  Lansing. 

WEST  DURHAM,  a iiost-village  of  Androscoggin  co., 
Maine,  about  25  miles  N.  by  E of  Portland, 

WESTERN,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  858. 

WESTERN  COLLEGE,  a post-office  of  Linn  co.,  Iowa, 
about  8 miles  S.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

WESTERV  ELT,  a post-village  cf  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  Lake  I’epin,  about  10  miles  below  Red  M ing. 

WESTERVILLE,  a post  village  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa,  on 
Grand  River,  about  15  miles  N.W^  of  Leon. 

WEST  EXETER,  a post-village  of  Otsego  co..  New  York, 
about  25  miles  S.  of  Utica. 

WESTFIELD,  a neat  post-village  of  Chautauqua  co..  New 
York,  situated  1 mile  S.  of  Barcelona  harbor  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  57  miles  S.W.  of  Buffalo, 
and  17  miles  S.W.  of  Dunkirk.  It  contains  5 churches,  1 
aca  lemy,  1 newspaper  office,  1 national  bank,  1 other  bank, 
3 hotels,  3 flouring-mills.  1 paper-mill,  several  saw-mills,  1 
manufactory  of  mowing-machines  and  steam-engines,  1 of 
malleable  iron,  &c.  Cliautauqua  Creek  affords  abundant 
water-power  here.  Pop.  about  2000. 

WESTFIELD,  a village  of  Lewis  co.,  West  Virginia,  on  the 
Weet  Fork  of  tin  Monongahela  River,  7 miles  N.  of  Weston. 
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WESTFIELD,  a post-village  of  ‘Westfield  township,  Moi 
row  co.,  Ohio,  about  35  miles  N.  of  Columbus. 

WESTFIELD,  a post-township  of  Clark  co.,  Illinois,  about 
22  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Mattoon.  Pop.  807. 

WESTFIELD,  a township  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1148. 

WESTFIELD,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1215. 

"WESTFIELD,  a village  of  Plymouth  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Sioux  River,  about  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sioux  City. 

WESTFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Marquette 
CO.,  Wisconsin,  about  58  miles  M'.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Pop. 
496. 

WKSTFIELD,  a township  and  village  of  Sauk  co.,  Wis 
consin,  about  45  miles  W.N.'W.  of  Madison.  The  village 
has  2 stores  and  2 mills.  Pop.  about  250;  population  of 
the  township,  718. 

WEST  FLORENCE.  See  Fi  orence,  Preble  co.,  Ohio 

WESTFORD,  a township  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Richland  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  409. 

WEST  FRANKLIN,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co., Penn- 
sylvania, on  Towanda  Creek,  about  44  miles  N.N.E.  of  Wil- 
liamsport. 

WEST  GALENA,  a township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  Pop.  601. 

WEST  GROVE,  a post-office  of  Davis  co.,  Iowa,  7 or  8 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Bloomfield. 

WEST  HAMPDEN,  a post-village  of  Penobscot  county, 
Maine,  about 9 miles  S.W.  of  Bangor. 

WEST  KINDERHOOK,  a post-village  of  Tipton  co.,  In- 
diana, about  5 miles  S.8  E.  of  Tipton. 

WEST  JERSLY,  a post-township  of  Stark  co.,  Illinois, 
about  28  miles  N.W.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  1160. 

WEST  LAFAYETTE,  a post-village  of  Coshocton  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Columbus  Railroad,  6 miles  E. 
of  Coshocton. 

IVEST  LAMPETER,  a township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop. 1771. 

WEST  LEBANON,  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Maine, 
about  15  miles  N.  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 

WEST  LEBANON,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Ohio, 
about  11  miles  S.W.  of  Massillon. 

"WEST  LEBANON,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad,  29  miles  W.  S.W.  of 
Lafayette. 

WEST  LEVANT,  a post-village  of  Penobscot  co.,  Maine, 
about  36  mites  N.  of  Beliiist. 

WEST  LIBERTY,  a post-village  of  Liberty  co.,  Texaa, 
about  6 miles  W.  of  Liberty. 

WEST  LIBERTY,  a village  of  Jay  co.,  Indiana,  about  7 
miles  N.  of  Portland. 

M'EST  LIBERTY,  a post-village  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad,  38  miles  W.  of 
Davenport,  and  about  18  miles  N.W.  of  Muscatine. 

WEST  ISIANHEIM.  a township  of  York  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  24  miles  S S.W.  of  York.  Pop.  978. 

IVEST  NEM'FIELD,  a post-village  of  York  co.,  Maine, 
about  36  miles  W.  of  Portland. 

IVEST  NEWTON,  a post-township  of  Nicollet  co.,  Min- 
nesota. Pop.  540. 

IVEST  NEWTON,  a village  of  IVr-basha  co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  13  miles  below  Wabasha. 

WESTON,  a post-village  of  Wood  co.,  Ohio,  in  Weston 
township,  and  on  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad,  26 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Toledo. 

WESl'ON,  a post-township  of  Marathon  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  214. 

WES  1’  PITTSBURG,  a village  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  confluence 
of  its  two  branches,  immediately  below  Pittsburg.  Pop.1201. 

IVEST  PITTSTON,  a village  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  opposite 
Pittston.  Pop.  599. 

WEST  PLAINS,  a post-village,  capital  of  Howell  co.» 
Missouri,  situated  about  90  miles  S.  of  Rolla. 

WEST  POINT,  a post-village  of  King  William  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  York  River,  and  on  a point  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony  Rivers,  30  mile* 
in  a direct  line  E.  of  Richmond. 

WEST  POINT,  a post-village  of  Lowndes  co.,  Mississippi, 
on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  about  17  miles  N.W.  of 
Columbus. 

WEST  POINT,  a village  of  Bates  co.,  Missouri,  about  66 
miles  S.  of  Kansas  City. 

WEST  POINT,  a post-township  of  Columbia  co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  'Wisconsin  River,  about  22  miles  N.W.  of  Madi- 
son. Pop.  743. 

WEST  POINT,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  111. 

WEST  POINT,  a post-village  of  Calaveras  co.,  California 
17  miles  N.E.  of  Mokelumne  Hill.  It  has  4 stopjs  and  2 
quartz-mills.  Pop.  including  Chinese,  said  to  be  600. 

WEST  POIN’I',  a post-office  of  Clatsop  co.,  Oregoa. 

"WEST  POINT,  a post-township  or  village  of  C»»mming 
co.,  Nebraska.  Pop.  14. 

■WESTPORT,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Penns/lvania, 
on  the  W'est  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  ant?  on  the 
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Plifladolphia  and  Erie  Eailroad,  about  34  miles  N.W.  of 
Lock  Haven. 

WESTfORT,  a post-township  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  north  shore  of  L:ike  Mendota,  about  4 miles  N.  of  Madi- 
son. 

W ES  I'  RANDOLPH,  a post-village  of  Orange  co.,V erniont. 
cn  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  30  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Montpelier. 

WESTON  RAPIDS,  a post-office  of  Clark  co  , Wisconsin, 
on  the  Black  River,  3 or  4 miles  above  Neillsville. 

WEST  SAINT  PAUL,  a post-village  and  township  of 
Dakota  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
opposite  St.  Paul.  Pop.  622 

WEST  SALEM,  a post-village  of  Wayne  co.,0hio,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  14  miles  N.E.  of 
Ashland. 

WEST  SALEM,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Indiana, 
about  36  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

WEST  SALEM,  Wisconsin.  See  S.4I.EM. 

WEST  SENECA,  a post-township  of  Erie  co..  New  York, 
about  5 miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  2784. 

WEST  SONORA.  See  Sonora,  Preble  co.,  Ohio. 

WEST  SPARTA,  a township  of  Livingston  co..  New  York, 
about  12  miles  S.  of  Geneseo.  Pop.  1501. 

WEST  SPRINGFIELD,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Mis- 
souri, about  33  miles  N.W.  of  Hannibal. 

WEST  TUALATIN,  a village  of  Washington  co.,  Oregon, 
18  miles  S.W.  of  Hillsboro. 

WEST  UNION  a post-village  and  township  of  Steuben 
CO.,  New  York,  about  50  miles  W.  of  Elmira.  Population 
1392. 

WEST  UNION,  a post-village,  capital  of  Fayette  co., 
Iowa,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a high  or  undulating  prairie, 
85  miles  N.W.  of  Dubuque,  and  36  miles  W.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  at  McGregor.  It  conbiins  a court-house,  4 
churches,  1 newspaper  office,  a handsome  high  school  build- 
ing, and  16  stores.  Plows  and  wagons  are  made  here.  Good 
timber  is  said  to  be  abundant  on  the  Otter  Creek,  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  about  1400 ; pop.  of  West  Union  township, 
1936. 

WESTVILLE,  a post-village  of  Chariton  co.,  Missouri, 
about  14  miles  S.E.  of  Brookfield. 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  is  bounded  on  the  N,  by  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, on  the  S.E.  by  Virginia,  on  the  S.W.  by  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Ohio.  Excepting  a small 
portion  forming  the  northern  extremity,  and  called  the 
Panhandle,  it  lies  between  37°  6'  and  ;>9°  44'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  77°  40'  and  82°  35'  W,  Ion.  Its  outline  is  very 
irregular.  The  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  250 
miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  23,000  square  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and 
mountainous.  The  northeastern  part  is  traversed  by  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  which  also  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between'  this  state  and  Virginia.  The 
direction  of  this  ridge  is  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.  Nearly 
parallel  with  this  are  several  ranges  of  mountains  called  the 
Greenbrier  Mountains,  the  Cheat  Mountains,  &c.  The  aver- 
age altitude  of  the  summits  of  the  Alleghanies  in  this  state 
is  about  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  average 
elevation  of  the  Greenbrier  Valley  (which  is  more  than  100 
miles  long)  is  stated  to  be  1500  feet.  Of  the  scenery  of 
West  Virginia,  the  historian  Bancroft  observes,  “ It  has  a 
character  of  grandeur  of  its  own ; and  in  the  wonderful  va- 
rieties of  forest  and  lawn,  of  river  and  mountain,  of  nature 
in  her  savage  wildness,  and  nature  in  her  loveliest  forms, 
presents  a series  of  pictures  which  no  well  educated  Ameri- 
can should  leave  unvisited.  We  cross  the  Atlantic  in  quest 
of  attractive  scenes  ; andlo!  we  have  at  home,  alongside  of 
the  great  central  iron  pathway,  views  that  excel  anything 
that  can  be  seen  among  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  or  in 
the  passes  of  the  Apennines.” 

Mineral  Resources. — Iron,  coal,  salt,  petroleum,  and  lime- 
stone are  abundant  in  this  state,  which  is  also  said  to  con- 
tain copper,  lead,  nickel,  antimony,  <fec.  Immense  beds  of 
bituminous  coal  are  found  in  the  Panhandle,  in  the  Kanawha 
Valley,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  below  Clarks- 
burg and  near  Cheat  River.  The  iron  of  West  Virginia  is 
almost  co-extensive  with  its  coal.  Rich  mines  of  iron  have 
been  opened  in  Preston  county,  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are 
procured  near  Charleston  on  the  Kanawha,  and  in  Mason 
county.  Limestone  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  and 
is  often  associated  with  iron  and  coal.  Petroleum  abounds 
in  the  counties  of  Wood.  Wirt,  Braxton,  Ritchie,  &c.,  on  the 
Little  Kanawha,  and  its  tributaries.  On  McFarland  sRun, 
a tributary  of  the  South  Fork  of  Hughes’  River,  is  a large 
deposit  of  asphaltum,  or  solidified  rock  oil,  known  as  the 
Great  Vertical  Asphaltum  Lode. 

Rivers. — The  Ohio  Riv“r  £:rms  the  entire  western  boiin- 
dary  of  this  state,  which  is  also  intersected  hy  the  Great 
Kanawha,  and  drained  by  tlie  sources  of  the  Greenbrier,  the 
Monongahela,  the  Cheat  River,  the  Guyandotte,  the  Elk, 
the  Gauley,  and  the  Little  Kanawha.  The  Big  Sandy  River 
forma  the  boundary  between  this  state  and  Kentucky.  The 


Great  Kanawha,  after  crossing  the  Boathevn  n''^daiy 
flows  in  a northwest  direction,  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Point 
Pleasant.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  for  nearly  100 
miles  from  its  mouth.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  ia 
called  the  New  River.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Greenbrier,  the  Gauley,  and  the  Elk.  The  Greenbrier  risee 
in  the  eastern  part,  flows  souihwestward,  and  enters  the 
Kanawha  or  New  River  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Green- 
brier county. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious.  The  mcac. 
annual  temperature  of  West  Virginia  is  said  to  be  lower  than 
that  of  any  other  region  in  the  same  latitude  east  of  the 
Missouri  River.  The  isothermal  line,  indicating  the  mean 
temperature  of  52°,  would  pass  near  the  centre  of  this  state. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  temperature  at  Lewisburg 
for  the  several  mouths  of  1859 : — 


Highest 

degree. 

Lowest 

degree. 

Mean 

temp. 

1 Highest  1 

degree. 

Lowest  1 

degree. 

Mean 

lenip. 

January. ... 

62 

‘2 

32.55 

lJuly 

92 

50 

7593 

February... 

64 

13 

;i8.40 

August 

92 

60 

74.33 

March 

Tl 

80 

47.68 

September  , 

79 

34 

61.29 

April 

85 

25 

51.96 

October.... 

69 

20 

48.35 

May 

82 

48 

68.03 

November.. 

70 

14 

44.23 

J une 

90 

38 

69.93 

Uecember... 

71 

5 

33.33 

The  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  a year  in  this  state  is 
between  32  and  36  inches. 

Soil  and  Productions. — 'The  soil  is  generally  productive, 
not  only  in  the  valleys,  but  even  on  the  sides  and  tops  of 
the  bids,  which  are  especially  adapted  to  pasture  and  the 
growing  of  wool.  This  state  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
timber,  including  the  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  wild  cher- 
ry, tulip  tree,  sugar  maple,  &c.  The  staple  productions  are 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  butter.  Large  quan- 
tities of  w'ool.  petroleum,  tobacco,  buckwheat,  maple  sugar, 
&c.,  are  also  produced.  According  to  the  census  of  I860,  the 
territory  now  included  in  West  Virginia  contained  2,346,137 
acres  of  improved  and  8,550,257  acres  of  unimproved  land. 
It  produced  in  1860,  2.302,567  bushels  of  wheat,  7,858,647 
of  Indian  corn,  1,649,090  of  oats,  746,606  of  Irish  potatoes, 
2,180,316  pounds  of  tobacco,  1,073,163  of  wool,  and  4,760,779 
of  butter. 

Internal  Improvements. — The  northern  part  of  this  state 
is  traversed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  w'hich  con- 
nects Wheeling  with  Baltimore,  Ac.  'The  Northwestern 
Virginia  Railroad  extends  from  I’arkersburg,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  aF  Grafton 
Wheeling  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Hempfield  Rail- 
road. which  is  completed  for  a distance  of  35  miles,  and  is 
to  be  extended  to  meet  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad, 
at  Greensburg.  A railroad,  extending  from  Covington  to 
the  Ohio  River,  was  commenced  before  the  civil  war,  but  is 
not  yet  finished. 

Education.— 'Ry  the  constitution  of  this  state  the  legisla- 
ture is  required  to  establish  an  efficient  system  of  free 
schools.  A considerable  portion  of  the  income  of  the  state 
is  set  apart  for  a school  fund.  A state  superintendent  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  sj'stem.  There  is  a college  at 
Bethany,  which  in  1863  was  attended  by  124  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  coun- 
ties now  included  in  West  Virginia  had  a population  of 
376,688,  of  whom  358,.317  were  free,  and  18,371  were  slaves. 
Of  the  former,  181,645  were  white  males,  173,899  white 
females,  and  2773  free  colored  per.sons. 

Counties.— Virginia  is  divided  into  50  counties,  viz.: 
Barbour,  Berkeley,  Boone,  Braxton,  Brooke,  Cabell,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  Doddridge,  Fayette,  Gilmer,  Greenbrier,  Hamiishire, 
Hancock,  Hardy,  Harrison,  Jackson,  Jefferson.  Kanawha, 
Lewis,  Logan,  McDowell,  Marion,  Marshall,  Mason,  Mercer, 
Monongalia,  Monroe,  IMorgan,  Nicholas,  Ohio,  Pendleton, 
Pleasants,  Pocahontas,  Preston,  Putnam,  Raleigh,  Randolph, 
Ritchie,  Roane,  Ta.ylor,  Tucker,  Tyler,  Upshur,  Wayne, 
Webster,  Wetzel,  Wirt,  Wood  and  Wyoming. 

Cities  and  Towns.  — The  principal  towns  are  Wheeling, 
population  in  1860,  16,713;  Parkersburg,  population  in 
1865,  about  6000;  Martinsburg,  3364;  Charleston,  1520; 
Lewisburg,  969;  Clarksburg,  895;  Fairmont.  704;  Grafton, 
891 ; and  W ellsburg.  Capital,  Wheeling. 

Government , Finances,  tfc. — The  governor  of  this  state  is 
elected  by  the  ]>eople  for  two  years,  and  receives  $2000  per 
annum.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a senate  and  a 
house  of  delegates  — the  former  consisting  of  22  senators, 
elected  for  2 years;  and  the  latter  of  57  delegates,  elected 
for  1 year.  The  legislature  meets  annually  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  January.  The  judiciary  consists,  1,  of  a supreme 
court  of  apjieals,  presided  over  by  3 judge, s,  who  are  elected 
by  the  people  for  12  years;  2,  of  circuit  courts,  composed 
of  n judges,  elected  for  6 years;  and  3,  of  inferior  courts. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury,  October  1. 1864,  was  $179,029. 
Receipts  from  October  1,  1864,  to  January  1,  1865,  $144,553; 
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in  September,  1865,  there  were  in  this  state  8 national 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,916,400. 

Hifttory.  — Tfiis  state  ronned  part  ofVii-ginia  nntil  the 
latter  seceded  from  the  Union,  April,  1861.  On  the  11th  of 
June,  1861,  loyal  i-epresentalivesfromdO  counties  assembled 
at  Wheeling,  protested  against  the  act  of  secession,  and 
took  measures  to  form  a provisional  government.  A con- 
vention met  at  Wheeling  on  the  26th  of  November,  1861, 
and  framed  a constitution  for  a new  state  which  was 
adopted  by  the  vote  of  the  people  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1862. 
An  act  of  Congress  for  the  admission  of  the  state  of  West 
Virginia  into  the  Union,  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1862.  A large  majority  of  the  West 
Virginians  actively  supported  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  the 
civil  war.  According  to  the  report  of  the  adjutant-general 
this  state  furnished  26,540  men  to  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  from  an  enrolment  of  33,77 4 men.  Slavery  was  abol- 
ished in  this  state  by  the  legislature  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1865.  A political  antagonism  or  jealousy  had  long  existed 
between  the  people  of  West  Virginia  anil  those  residing  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  former  state  of  Virginia.  The  latter, 
having  control  of  the  legislation,  employeil  it  in  favor  of 
their  own  section,  by  compelling  the  W'est  to  pay  pro  rata 
for  internal  improvements  in  Eastern  Virginia,  and  taxing 
only  nominally  the  property  in  slaves,  which  were  much 
more  numerous  in  the  East  than  the  West. 

WEST  AVARREN,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  15  miles  S.  of  Owego. 

WEST  WllEATFIELD,  a township  of  Indiana  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pop.  1408. 

WEST  WINDSOR,  a post-office  of  Eaton  co.,  Michigan, 
about  12  miles  S.W.  of  Lansing. 

WEST  WINSTED,  a post-village  of  Litchfield  co.,  Con- 
necticut, situated  on  the  outlet  of  Long  Lake,  about  of  a 
mile  W.  of  AA'insted,  and  30  miles  by  railroad  N.  of  Water- 
bury.  It  contains  2 churches.  1 or  2 banks,  about  20  stores, 
and  several  factories.  About  12,000  dozen  scythes  are  made 
here  annually.  The  outlet  called  Mad  River  furnishes  im- 
mense water-power  at  this  place.  The  lake  above-named  is 
3 miles  long.  Pop.  about  2000. 

WETAUGr,  a post-village  of  Pulaski  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  24  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

AVEY'AU  W'E'GA,  a post-village  and  township  of  AVaupaca 
CO.,  Wisconsin.  The  village  is  on  the  AAbiupaca  River,  2j/^ 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  Wolf  River,  and  about  35 
miles  N.AV.  of  Oshkosh.  It  contains  3 churches,  1 flour- 
mill, 2 saw-mills,  9 stores,  &c.  It  has  abundant  water- 
power. Pop.  about  700;  population  of  the  township,  in 
1860,  727. 

AVHATCOM,  a county  in  the  N.AV.  part  of  AA'ashington 
Territory,  bordering  on  British  Columbia ; area  estimated 
at  3000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  AV.  by  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia,  and  intei'sected  by  the  Skagit  River.  The  sur- 
face is  diversified  by  valleys  and  mountains  of  the  Cascade 
Range,  including  Mount  Baker,  which  has  an  altitude  of 
10,7o0  feet.  The  county  contains  extensive  forests  of  good 
timber.  Capital,  AVniatcom.  Pop.  352. 

WHATCOM,  a post-village,  capital  of  AVhatcom  co.,  AA'ash- 
Ington  Territory,  situated  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  Bellingham 
Bay,  150  miles  N.  of  Olympia. 

WHEATLAND,  a station  on  the  Jeffersonville  Railroad, 
in  Johnson  co.,  Indiana,  15  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

AVHEATLAND,  a township  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
497. 

WHEATLAND,  a township  of  Fayette  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
76  V. 

WHEATLAND,  a village  of  Morgan  co.,  Missouri,  about 
33  miles  S.  of  Boonville. 

WHEATLAND,  a post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  on 
the  Chicago  Iowa  and  Nebraska  Railroad,  16  miles  AV.  of 
Do  AVitt. 

AVHKATLAND.  a township  in  the  W.  part  of  A'^ernon  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  734. 

WIIKATLAND,  a post-village  and  township  of  Rice  co., 
Minnesota,  about  20  miles  N.AV.  of  Faribault.  Pop.  192. 

WHE.ATON,  a toiynship  of  Chippewa  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop. 159. 

AV  HEELER,  a post-township  of  Steuben  co..  New  York, 
5 miles  N.  of  Bath.  Pop.  1376. 

WHEELER,  a post-village  of  Porter  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  37  miles  S.E. 
of  Chicago. 

WHEELING,  a village  of  Carroll  co.,  Indiana,  about  14 
miles  S.  of  Logansport. 

WHEELING,  a post-village  and  township  of  Cook  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  Des  Plaines  River,  about  25  miles  N.AV.  of 
Chicago.  Pop.  1669. 

WHEELING,  a post-village  of  Marion  co.,  Iowa,  about  26 
miles  S.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

WHEELING,  a township  of  Rice  co.,  Minnesota,  5 miles 
E.  of  Faribault.  Pop.  564. 

AVHISKEY  CREEK,  a post-village  of  Shasta  co.,  Califor- 
nia, 5 miles  W.  by  N.  of  Shasta.  Pop.  about  150. 

WHITBY,  a village  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  A'irginia,  on  the 
Roanoke  River,  about  60  miles  S.AV.  of  Petersburg. 
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WHITE,  a county  in  the  N.  part  of  Georgia ; has  an  are* 
estimated  at  200  square  miles.  It  is  drained  ly  the  Chat- 
tahoochee and  Chestatee  Rivers,  which  rise  in  it  or  near  iti 
borders.  It  has  a mountain  ridge  on  the  north  border. 
Capital,  Mount  Yonah.  Pop.  3315. 

WHITE  BEAR,  a township  of  Ramsey  co.,  Minnesota 
Pop.  2H7. 

WHITE  BEAR  LAKE,  a post-office  of  Ramsey  co.,  Min- 
nesota, about  11  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Paul. 

AVHITE  CLOUD,  a post-village  of  Nodaway  co.,  Missouri, 
about  50  miles  N.  of  St.  Joseph. 

AAHIITE  CLOUD,  a post-village  of  Mills  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Nishnabatona  River,  about  14  miles  K.S.E.  of  Glenwood. 

WHITE  CLOUD,  a thriving  i)ost-village  of  Doni^/ii^n  co., 
Kansas,  on  the  Missouri  River,  35  mile.s  above  Saint  Joseph, 
Missouri.  It  has  a steam  ferry,  and  contains  2 hotels,  2 
steam  saw-mills,  1 flour-mill,  1 printing  office,  and  1 woollen 
factory.  Pop.  about  350. 

WIHTEFIELD,  a post-township  of  Marshall  co.,  Illinois, 
about  7 miles  N.  of  Lacon,  and  1 mile  W.  of  the  Illinois 
River.  Pop.  1163. 

WIHTEFIELD,  a village  of  Kandij’ohi  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  36  miles  W.S.W.  of  Forest  City. 

WHITEHALL,  a post-village  of  Montour  co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, about  12  miles  N.  of  Danville. 

AVHITEHALL,  or  AVHITEHALLVILLE,  a post-village 
of  Bucks  CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Doylestown  Branch  Rail- 
road. 4 or  5 miles  W.  of  Doylestowm. 

WHITEHALL,  a post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Virginia, 
8 or  9 miles  N.  of  Winchester. 

AVHITE  HALL,  a post-office  of  Owen  co.,  Indiana,  about 
11  miles  N.AAL  of  Bloomington. 

WHITEHALL,  a post-village  of  Trempealeau  co.,  Wis- 
consin, 25  miles  N.  of  Galesville.  It  has  1 grist-mill. 

WHITEHEAD,  a post-village  of  Atchison  co.,  Kansas, 
about  25  miles  AV.  by  N.  of  Atchison. 

AVHITE  HOUSE,  a village  of  New  Kent  co.,  Virginia,  or 
the  Pamunkey  River,  and  on  the  Richmond  and  A^ork  River 
Railroad.  24  miles  E.  of  Richmond.  It  was  the  base  of  sup- 
plies of  the  Union  army  in  the  campaign  of  1862. 

WHITE  HOUSE,  a post-office  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Toledo  and  AVaV)ash  Railroad,  17  miles  S.W.  of  Toledo. 

AVHITE  LAKE,  a post-village  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan, 
about  11  miles  AV.  of  Pontiac,  is  adjacent  to  several  small 
lakes. 

WHITE  O.AK,  a township  of  Mahaska  co.,  Iowa.  Pop, 
896. 

AVHITE  OAK,  a township  of  Warren  co.,  Iowa.  Pop 
326. 

AAHIITE  RIA’'ER,  of  Washington  Territory,  rises  in  Pierv,e 
county,  flows  northwestward,  and  enters  Puget  Sound,  in 
King  county. 

WHITE  RIVER,  a post-village  and  township  of  Muske- 
gon CO.,  Michigan  The  village  is  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
mouth  of  White  River,  aboux  15  miles  N.AAL  of  Muskegon. 
It  lias  2 mills.  Tctal  population,  374. 

AVHITE  RIVER,  a post-village  of  Tulare  co.,  California, 
50  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Visalia.  It  has  1 store. 

AVHITE  ROCK,  a post-villageand  township  of  Huron  co., 
.Michigan,  on  Lake  Huron,  about  36  miles  N.  of  Lexington. 
Pup.  342. 

AVHITE  ROCK,  a post-township  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois,  alx  mt 
15  miles  S.  of  Rockford.  Pop.  792. 

WHITE  SALMON  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Skamania 
CO.,  AVashington  Territory,  flows  southeastward  into  the 
Columbia  River. 

WHITESTOWN,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana, 
about  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

WHITESTOAVN,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  A'^ernon 
CO..  Wisconsin.  Pop.  221. 

WHITESAHLLE,  a post-office  of  Montgomery  co.,  Indi- 
ana, on  a railroad,  about  6 miles  S.S.E.  of  Crawfordsville. 

AAHIITES  VILLE,  a post-village  of  Andrew  co.,  Missouri, 
on  Platte  River,  about  25  miles  N.  by  E.  of  .-t.  Joseph. 

AA'lHTEAVA'l'ER,  a township  of  Grand  Traverse  co.,  Mi- 
chigan. Pop.  263. 

AVHITE  AVATER,  a township  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  4 miles  from  the  Mississippi  River.  Pop.  274. 

AVHITE  WATER  FALLS,  a post-village  of  AVinona  co., 
Minnesota,  on  a small  stream,  about  22  miles  AV.  by  N.  of 
AA'inona. 

AA'ICHIT.A,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Texas,  bor- 
dering on  the  Indian  Territory;  has  an  area  of  about  650 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  bj-  Red  River,  and 
intersected  by  the  AA’ichita  River.  The  census  of  I860  fur- 
nishes no  information  respecting  this  county. 

WIDENER,  a township  of  Knox  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  12*0. 

WILBARGER,  a new  county  in  the  N.  border  of  Texaa, 
has  an  area  of  about  860  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Red  River,  and  also  drained  by  Beaver  Creek 
The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  information  respecting  ttm 
county. 

AA’ILBUR,  a post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Oregon,  8 milef 
N.  of  Roseburg. 

AVILCOX,  a county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Georgia,  coi 
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talus  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E. 
by  theOconmlgee  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Allapaha. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level.  Capital,  Abbeville.  Pop.  2115. 

WILCOX,  a small  township  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois,  ad- 
joining Warsaw.  Pop.  4ti5. 

WILDERNESS,  a post-office  of  Spotsylv.ania  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, about  2 miles  S.  of  the  Rapidan  River,  and  16  miles 
W.  of  Fredericksburg.  A great  battle  was  fought  near 
this  point  between  General  Grant  and  General  Lee,  May  5 
and  6, 1861. 

WILL,  a township  of  Will  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  244. 
WILLAM'ETTE,  a post-village  of  Lane  co.,  Oregon,  12 
miles  N.  of  Eugene  City.  It  has  2 stores. 

WILLAMINA,  a post-village  of  Yam  Hill  co.,  Oregon,  on 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Yam  Hill  River,  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Lafayette. 

WILLARD,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Missouri,  about 
16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

WILLARD,  a post-village  of  Box  Elder  co.,  Utah,  about 
50  miles  N.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Pop.  said  to  be  400. 

WILLETTVILLE,  or  WILLETTS VI LLE,  a post-village 
of  Highland  co.,  Ohio,  about  48  miles  E.N.E  of  Cincinnati. 

WILLIA.MS,  a township  of  Bay  co.,  Michigan,  11  miles 
W.  of  Bay  City.  Pop.  113. 

WILLIAMS,  a post-office  of  Benton  co.,  Iowa,  about  15 
miles  S.  of  Vinton 

WILLIAMSBURG*  [continued  from  page  2116]. 
the  buildings^of  which  were  commenced  February  1, 1855, 
was  cast.  May  10,  the  first  great  plate  ever  manufactured  in 
America.  The  company  have  furnaces  and  other  appurte- 
nances for  casting  plates  20  feet  long,  10  wide,  and  from 
the  fourth  of  an  inch  to  two  and  a hal^inches  thick.  A line 
of  street  railroad  runs  through  the  whole  district,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Western  district,  and  the  Fulton  Kerry; 
other  railroads  connect  the  different  sections  of  the  district. 
Several  well  laid  out  cemeteries  are  located  near  the  borders 
of  the  district.  Williamsburg  was  incorporated  as  a village 
in  1827,  at  which  time  there  was  but  one  ferry  communica- 
ting with  New  York;  in  1851  it  was  chartered  as  a city,  and 
in  1855  was  included  within  the  consolidated  city  of  Brook- 
lyn. Fop.  in  1840,  .5094;  in  1845,  11,338;  in  1850,  30,780; 
and  in  1853,  from  45,000  to  50,000. 

WILLIAMSI5URG,  a village  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Alleghany  River,  opposite  Kittanriing. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  a village  of  Allen  co  , Indiana,  on  St. 
Mary’s  River,  about  12  miles  S.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  a post-village  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kansas, 
on  the  Wakarusa  River,  12  miles  of  Topeka.  Pop.  193. 

WILLIA.MSMLLE,  or  AVILLIAMSTOWN,  a post-village 
of  Cass  CO.,  Michigan,  12  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Constantine. 

WILLIAMSVILLE,  a post-village  and  township  of  San- 
gamon co.,  Illinols,on  the  Chicago  Altonand  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road. 11  inilea  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

WILLING,  a township  of  Alleghany  co..  New  York,  12 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Belmont.  Pop.  1238. 

WILLOPA,  a post-village  of  Pacific  co.,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, on  the  Willopa  River,  about  8 n.iles  ..•om  its  en- 
trance into  Shoalwater  Bay.  and  50  miles  S.W  of  Olympia. 

WILLOUGHBY,  a post-village  of  Butler  co.,  lev  a,  on  the 
W.  Fork  of  the  Cedar  River,  about  13  miles  N.W.  of  Cedar 
Falls. 

WILLOW,  a post-office  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  Iowa. 
WILLOW,  a township  in  the  E.  part  of  Richland  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop.  448. 

WILLOW  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Lee  co.,  Illinois, 
about  25  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Dixon.  Pop.  729. 

WILLOW  CREEK,  a post-township  of  Blue  Earth  co., 
Minnesota,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Mankato. 

WHLLOVV’  HILL,  a post-township  of  Jasper  co.,  Illinois, 
about  5 miles  E.  of  Newton.  Pop.  1045. 

WILLOW  RIVER,  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin,  is  a small 
itreain  which  flows  southward,  and  enters  the  Pine  River. 

WILLOW  SPRINGS,  a i»ost-village  and  township  of 
Douglas  CO.,  Kansas,  about  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lawrence. 
Pop.  931. 

WILLOW  VALLEY,  a post-office  of  M.artin  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  50  miles  E.  of  Vin- 
cennes. 

WILLS,  a township  of  Laporte  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  890. 
WILMINGTON,  a township  of  Greene  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1309. 

WILMINGTON,  a post-township  of  Houston  co.,  Minne- 
:ota,  bordering  on  Iowa,  is  about  22  miles  S.W.  of  La  Cro.sse, 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  520. 

WILMINGTON,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wabaun- 
see co.,  Kan-sas,  about  28  miles  S.S  W.  of  Topeka.  Pop.  198, 
WILMINGTON,  a post-village  of  Los  Angeles  co  , Califor- 
nia, 20  miles  S.  of  Los  Angeles,  and  about  5 miles  from  the 
ocean.  I’oj).  about  150. 

WILMORE,  a post-village  of  Cambria  co..  Fennsylvania. 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Altoona,  and  14 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Johnstown.  Pop.  405. 


* See  note  to  Pittsburg,  on  page  1492. 
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WILMUTH,  a tillage  of  Adair  co.,  Missouri,  about  6* 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Quincy,  Illinois. 

W’lLSON,  a county  in  the  E.  central  part  of  North  Caro 
lina:  has  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Contentny  and  Moccasin  Creeks.  The  surface  if 
nearly  level,  and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Rail- 
road. Capital,  Wilson.  Pop.  9720;  of  whom  3496  were 
slaves. 

IVILSON,  a new  county  in  the  S.S.E.  part  of  Kansas,  bor- 
dering on  the  Indian  Territory,  area  about  1400  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Verdigris  River,  and  also 
drained  by  Fall  and  Elk  Rivers.  The  bottoms  of  the  rivers 
are  wide  and  very  fertile;  on  the  high  prairies  the  soil  is 
thin,  but  produces  good  pasture.  It  is  well  wooded  with 
the  black  walnut,  white  ash,  hickory,  burr  oak,  &c.  The 
county  contains  valuable  beds  of  coal  and  salt  springs. 
Capital,  Syracuse.  Pop.  in  1860,  27 ; in  January,  1865, 1242. 

WILSON,  a post-village,  capital  of  Wilson  co..  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  53  miles 
S.  of  Weldon,  and  24  miles  N.  of  Goldsborough.  It  is  on 
Contentny  Creek.  Pop.  in  1860,  960;  of  whom  400  were 
slaves. 

WILSON,  a township  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  985. 

WILSON,  a village  of  Placer  co.,  California,  about  24  miles 
S.E.  of  Marysville,  Laid  out  in  1863. 

WILSONBURG,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co..  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Northwestei’u  Railroad,  4 miles  W.  of  Clarks- 
burg. 

W'lLSON  CREEK,  a post-office  of  Greene  co.,  Missouri, 
about  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Springfield. 

WILTON,  a post-village  of  Granville  co..  North  Carolina, 
about  33  miles  N.  of  Raieigh. 

WILTON,  a township  of  Will  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  845. 

WILTON,  a post-village  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa,  is  situ- 
ated in  Wilton  township,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Railroad,  26  to  28  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Davenport,  and  12 
miles  N.  of  Muscatine,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
branch  of  the  above-named  railroad.  It  contains  4 churches. 
Pop.  about  600 ; of  the  township,  1224. 

WILTON,  a post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  400. 

WILTON,  a post-village,  v^apital  of  Waseca  co.,  Minne- 
sota, on  Le  Sueur  River,  about  28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mankato, 
and  28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Faribault.  Pop.  of  Wilton  township, 
in  1860,  425. 

WIMAR,  or  WEIMAR,  a village  of  Leavenworth  co., 
Kansas,  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  12  miles  below  Leav- 
enworth. 

WINCHESTER,  a village  of  Columbia  co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  6 miles  S.  by  E.  of  Alli- 
ance. Pop.  157. 

WINCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kansas, 
22  miles  W.  of  Leavenworth.  It  has  2 dry-goods  stores,  1 
hotel,  1 church,  and  2 wagon-shops.  Pop.  about  100. 

WINCHESTER,  a post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Oregon,  on 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Umpqua  River,  5 miles  N.  of  Rose- 
burg.  Pop.  of  the  precinct,  412. 

WHNDF'ALL,  a post-village  of  Tipton  co  , Indiana,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  139  miles  S.E.  of  Chi- 
cago. 

WHNDIIAM,  a post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  Iowa,  about  16 
miles  W'.S.W^.  of  Iowa  City. 

WINDHAM,  a i)ost-village  of  Windham  township.  Port- 
age CO.,  Ohio,  or  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad, 
41  11111*^5  E.S.E,  (.f  Cleveland. 

WINDHAM,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
about  12  miles  S.  of  0<  'ego.  New  York. 

W INDSOR,  a post-village  of  Barnwell  district.  South  Ca- 
rolina, on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  30  miles  E.  of  Au- 
gusta. 

W’INDSOR,  a village  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic ainl  Great  Western  Railroad,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Mansfield. 

WINDSOR,  a post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Terre  Haute  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  12  miles  E.  of  Shelby- 
ville. 

W INDSOR,  a post-village  and  township  of  Fayette  co., 
Iowa,  6 or  7 miles  N.W.  of  West  Union.  Pop.  539. 

WINDSOR,  a village  of  Racine  co  , W’isconsin,  on  the  Rar 
cine  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  10  miles  W*.  of  Racine. 

WINDSOR,  a post-village  of  Sonoma  co.,  California,  in  the 
vallej'  of  Russian  River,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Santa  Rosa.  It 
has  2 stores. 

WINDSOR  STATION,  a post-office  of  Isle  of  Wight  co., 
Virginia,  on  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg  Railroad,  33  miles 
W.  of  Norfolk. 

WINF’lELD,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  1140. 

W'IN  FIELD,  a post-office  of  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
or  near  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  4 or  5 
miles  below  Lewisburg. 

W’lNF'IELD,  a village  of  Dinwiddle  co,,  Virginia,  6 or  7 
miles  S.W.  of  Petersburg. 

W'INFIELD,  a post-village  and  township  of  Du  Page  co., 
Illinois,  on  the  railroad  which  connects  Chicago  with  Qa- 
lena,  28  miles  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  1782.  OQQS 
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WINPIKLD,  a post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Iowa,  about  30 
miles  V.W.  of  Burlington.  * 

WINFIELD,  a township  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  1943. 

WIN  FIELD,  a township  in  tlie  N.  part  of  Sauk  co.,  Wis- 
consin. Pop  591. 

WINFIELD,  a village  of  Houston  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
16  miles  W.  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

WINN,  a post-township  of  I’enobscot  co..  Maine,  on  the 
Penoliscot  River,  about  50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bangor. 

WINNEBAGO,  a township  of  W^innebago  co.,  Illinois. 
Pop. 1278. 

WINNEBAGO,  a township  of  Houston  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  297. 

SviNNEBAGO,  a village  of  Stearns  co.,  Minnes'^ta,  on  the 
Mississii>pi  River,  about  10  miles  above  Suiut  Clot  i. 

WINNEBAGO  CITY,  a post-village  and  townsb'p  of  Fa- 
ribault co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  Blue  Earth  River,  about  33 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Mankato.  Pop.  238. 

WINNEBAGO  VALLEY,  a post-village  of  Houstm  co., 
Minnesota,  about  15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Brownsville,  ani  8 or 
9 miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

WINNETKA,  or  WYNETKA.  a post-office  of  Cook  co., 
Illiziois,  on  Lake  Michigan,  16  miles  by  railroad  N.  of  Chi- 
cago. 

WINO'NA,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Minnesota,  bor- 
dering on  Wisconsin,  has  an  area  of  638  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Minneska,  or  Whitewater  River.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating;  the  soil  is  oalcaieous,  and  very  fertile. 
Tliis  county  contains  extensive  forests  of  deciduous  trees, 
the  area  of  the  woodlands  being  estimated  at  about  5(t0 
square  miles.  The  bluffs  of  the  .Mississippi,  formed  of  lime- 
stone, here  rise  300  feet  or  more  above  tlie  level  of  the  river, 
and  {ziesent  imposing  and  beautifui  scenery.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Wnona  and  Saint  Peter  Railroad. 
Capital,  Winona.  Pop.  9208. 

WINONA,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Mississippi,  on  the 
Mississijipi  Central  Railroad,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Grenada. 

WINONA,  a flourishing  city,  capital  of  IVinona  co.,  Min- 
nesota, situated  on  the  right  (S.W.)  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  about  645  miles  above  St.  Louis,  105  miles  by  land 
below  St.  Paul,  28  miles  N.W..  of  La  Crosse,  W'isconsin, 
and  44  miles  E.  of  Rochester.  Lat.  44°4'N.;  Ion.  91°  2u' 
W'.  It  is  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter’s 
Railroad.  It  contains  a court-hozise,  8 churches,  a normal 
school,  1 national  bank,  2 other  banks,  2 newspaper  offices, 
several  steam  saw-mills,  a plow  factory,  &c.  A large  quan- 
tity of  wheat  and  other  grain  is  shipped  here.  Timber  and 
limestone  are  abundant  in  M'inona  county.  The  Milwaukee 
and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  passes  along  the  opposite  bank  of 
tlie  river.  Pop.  in  1860,  2464 ; in  1865,  about  5000. 

WINSTED,  a village  and  township  of  McLeod  co.,  Min- 
nesota, about  50  miles  W.  of  Saint  Paul.  Pop.  151. 

WINSTON,  a post-village  of  Dent  co.,  Missouri,  about  35 
miles  S E.  of  Rolla. 

WINTERFORT,  a post-village  and  township  of  Waldo 
co.,  Maine,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Penobscot  River,  11  miles 
below  Bangoi-.  The  village  is  on  the  river  nearly  oppo.site 
Bucksport.  It  contains  2 churches  and  15  stores,  anti  has 
great  faciliti»>s  for  ship  building.  Total  population,  2381. 

WINTERSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  Missouri, 
about  40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  La  Clede. 

WINTHROP,  a post-vilhage  of  Buchanan  co..  Missouri, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  and  on  the  Atchison  and  St.  Joseph 
Railroad,  alzout  22  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Joseph,  and  nearly  op- 
posite Atchison,  Kansas. 

\\  INTIIROP,  a post-village  of  Buchanan  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Dulunpie  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  61  miles  W.  of  Dubuque. 

AVINTIIROP,  a post-village  of  Po[)e  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
White  Bear  Lake,  about  70  miles  W.  of  Saint  Cloud. 

WIRT,  a post-office  of  Jeffer.son  co.,  Indiana,  5 or  6 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Madison,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad. 

WISCONSIN  HILL,  a mining  village  of  Placer  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 34  miles  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

WISCOY,  a post-tovvn>hip  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  10  miles  S.  of  IVinona. 

WISE,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Virginia,  bordering 
on  Kentucky,  has  an  area  of  about  450  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Cumberland  Mountain,  and 
drained  by  Clinch  River.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Pop.  4508. 

WISE,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Texas,  has  an  area 
of  900  8 ptare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  V\  est  Fork  of 
Ti  inity  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Denton  Fork  of  that 
river.  Capital,  Decatur  or  Taylorsville.  Pop.  3160. 

W’lTTENBEItG,  or  WITTEMBERG,  a post-village  of 
Perry  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  30  miles 
N.  of  Cape  Girardeau. 

WOLCOTT,  a post-village  of  White  co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
Toledo  Logansport  and  Burlington  Railroad,  35  miles  W.  of 
Logansport. 

WOLCOTT,  a post-village  of  Scott  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  rail- 
road, 12  miles  W.  of  Davenport. 

WOLFE,  a new  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Kentucky,  has 
an  area  of  about  250  sipiare  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Red 
River  and  by  the  North  Fork  of  the  Kentucky  River.  The 
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surface  is  uneven.  The  census  of  1860  famishes  no  Infof^ 
mation  respecting  this  county. 

WONEWOC,  a post-township  of  Juneau  co.,  Wisconsin, 
is  draim  d by  the  Baraboo  River,  and  is  about  65  miles  N. 
W.  of  Madison.  Pop.  477. 

WOOD,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Wisconsin,  has  an 
area  of  828  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  in  the  S.E.  part 
by  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Yellow 
River  and  Mill  Creek.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified 
the  soil  in  some  parts  is  productive.  A large  quantity  ot 
pine  lumber  is  procured  in  this  county.  Capital,  Grana 
Rapids.  Pop.  2425. 

WOODBERRY,  or  WOODBURY,  a post-village  of  Butler 
CO.,  Kentucky,  on  Green  River,  about  20  miles  N.W.  of 
Bowling  Green. 

M’OODBINE,  a post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Maryland,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  about  37  miles  W.  of  Bal 
tlmore. 

WOODBINE,  a post-village  of  Harrison  co.,  Missouri 
about  55  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

WOODBINE,  a township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  Illinois.  Pop 
935. 

WOODBINE,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa,  on  ih« 
Boyer  River,  about  37  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Council  Bluffs. 

W'OODBRIDGE,  a post-village  of  San  Joa<]uin  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  Mokelumue  River,  14  miles  N.  of  Stockton. 
It  is  on  the  route  of  the  railroad  which  is  in  progress  from 
Stockton  to  Sacramento.  Pop.  about  250. 

WOODBURY, a county  in  the  W.N.W.  part  of  Iowa,  bor- 
dering on  Nebraska,  has  an  ai’ea  of  about  850  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  inter 
seeded  by  the  Little  Sioux,  and  by  the  West  Fork  of  the 
same  river.  The  surflice  is  moderately  diversified;  the  soil 
fertile.  Capital,  Sioux  City.  Pop.  1119. 

WOODBURY,  a post-village  of  Hancock  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Bellefontaiue  Railroad  Line,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Indiana- 
polis. 

WOODBURY,  a post-village  of  Webster  co.,  Missouri,  about 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Springfield. 

WOODBURY,  a post-office  of  Woodbury  co.,  Iowa. 

WOODBURY,  a township  of  Washington  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  350. 

WOODINGTON,  a post-village  of  Darke  co.,  Ohio,  about 
7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Greenville. 

WOODLAND,  a post-village  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Indiana, 
9 or  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  South  Bend. 

WOODLAND,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
1446. 

WOODLAND,  a township  of  Decatur  co.,  Iowa.  Pop. 
595. 

WOODLAND,  a post-office  of  Dodge  co.,  Wisconsin,  and  a 
station  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Horicon  Railroad,  43  miles 
N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

WOODLAND,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Sauk  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  417. 

WOODLAND,  a post-office  in  Wabasha  co.,  Minnesota. 

WOODLAND,  a township  of  Wright  co.,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
197. 

WOODLAND,  a post-village,  capital  of  Yolo  co.,  Califor- 
nia, is  situated  in  a beautiful  and  fertile  agricultural  dis- 
trict, 18  miles  N.W.  of  Sacramento,  and  3 miles  S.  of  Cache 
Creek.  It  has  a fine  court-house,  2 churches,  1 newspaper 
office,  2 dry-good  stores,  1 flouring-mill  andl  machine-shop. 
Here  is  an  institution  called  Hesperian  College,  in  a com- 
modious brick  building.  Poj).  about  300. 

WOODLANDS,  a post-village  of  Marshall  co..  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Ohio  River,  about  25  miles  by  land  S.  by  W. 
of  Wheeling. 

WOODMAN,  a post-office  of  Grant  co.,  Wisconsin,  and  i 
station  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad,  6 
miles  S.W.  of  Boscobel. 

WOODMANSIE,  a post-village  of  Ocean  co..  New  Jersey 
on  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad,  30  miles  in  a 
direct  line,  or  45  by  Railroad  E.  of  Camden. 

WOOD'S  CREEK,  a mining  village  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Ca- 
lifornia. It  has  2 quartz-mills. 

WOODSIDE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Sangamon 
CO.,  Illinois.  The  village  is  on  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louie 
Railroad,  6 miles  S.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

WOODSIDE,  a post-village  of  Oregon  co.,  Missouri,  about 
95  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Rolla. 

WOODSIDE.  a post-village  of  San  Mateo  co.,  California, 
5 miles  W.  of  Redwood  City. 

M'OODSON,  a county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Kansas,  has  au 
area  of  720  square  mile.s.  The  Neosho  River  flows  through 
the  N.E.  part,  and  the  Verdigris  River  through  the  S.W. 
part  of  the  county.  The  soil  is  productive.  The  county 
contains  a large  proportion  of  prairie,  and  is  liberally  sup- 
plied with  timber  growing  along  the  streams.  Limestone 
of  fine  quality  is  abundant,  and  some  coal  has  been  touud. 
Capital,  Neosho  Falls.  P >p.  14s8. 

WOODSON,  a post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Illinois,  on  a 
railroad  about  10  miles  S.  of  Jacksonville. 

WOODSTOCK,  a post-village  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconwn, 
about  12  miles  N.  of  Richland  Centre. 
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WOODSTOCK,  a vilLage  of  Steams  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Sauk  River,  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Saint  Cloud. 

WOODVILLE,  a post-village  of  Haywood  co.,  Tennessee, 
about  60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Memphis. 

WOODVILLE,  a village  of  Jackson  co.,  Michigan,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  about  2 miles  W.  of  Jackson. 

WOODVILLE,  a township  in  the  N.  part  of  Calumet  co., 
Wisconsin.  Pop.  424. 

WOODVILLE,  a township  of  Waseca  co.,  Minnesota. 
Pop.  191. 

WOODVILLE,  a post-village  of  Burt  co.,  Nebraska,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  about  40  miles  N.  by  W.of  Omaha  City. 

WOODWARD,  a township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Pop.  764. 

WOOSTER,  a post-village  of  Kosciusco  co.,  Indiana,  on  or 
near  a railroad  about  9 miles  S.E.  of  Wai’saw. 

WOOSTER,  a post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa,  8 or  9 
miles  S E.  of  Fairfield. 

WOOSUNIJ,  a post-village  of  Ogle  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Dixon. 

WORTH,  a county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Georgia,  has  an 
area  of  about  700  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
W.  by  Flint  River.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  sandy. 
Capital,  Isabella.  Pop.  2763. 

WORTH,  a new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Missouri,  bor- 
dering on  Iowa,  has  an  area  of  about  275  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Grand  River  and  several  of  its  branches  or  af- 
fluents. The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  It  is  estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of  it  are 
prairie  land.  The  timber  consists  of  the  oak,  walnut, 
hickory,  ash,  elm,  maple,  &c.  Organized  since  1860,  having 
previously  formed  part  of  Gentry  county. 

WORTH,  a township  in  the  S.  part  of  Jefferson  co.,  New 
York.  Pop.  634. 

WORTH,  a township  of  Butler  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
928. 

WORTH,  a township  of  Centre  co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
246. 

WORTH,  a post-township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Huron.  The  N.E.  corner  of  it  is  1 mile  S.  of  Lexing- 
ton. Pop. 1244. 

WORTH,  a township  of  Cook  co.,  Illinois,  about  9 miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  2330. 

WORTH,  a post-village  of  Winona  co.,  Minnesota,  about 
22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Winona. 

WORTHINGTON,  a post-village  of  Greene  co.,  Indiana, 
on  the  W.  Fork  of  White  River  about  38  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Terre  Haute. 

WORTHINGTON,  a post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa, 
on  the  Dubuque  Southwestern  R^ailroad,  30  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Dubuque. 

WRIGHT,  a township  of  Schoharie  co..  New  York,  24 
miles  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  1717. 

WRIGHT,  a county  in  the  central  part  of  Minnesota,  has 
an  area  of  about  700  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.E.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Crow 


XENIA,  a post-office  of  Nodaway  co.,  Missouri,  about  55 
miles  N.  of  St.  Joseph. 

XENIA,  a post-village  of  Miami  co.,  Indiana,  about  19 
miles  S.E.  of  Peru. 
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River,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  The 
county  contains  numerous  small  and  beautiful  lakes.  The 
surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  excellent.  Wheat,  maize 
and  oats  are  the  staple  productions.  This  county  was 
nearly  all  overgrown  with  forests  of  deciduous  trees, 
among  which  are  found  the  oak,  ash,  elm  and  sugar-maple. 
Capital,  Monticello.  Pop.  3729. 

WRIGHT’S  FERRY,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Wis- 
consin, on  the  Wisconsin  River,  about  10  miles  E.  of  Prairie 
du  Clrien. 

WURTEMBERG,  a post-village  of  Lawrence  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Slippery  Rock  Creek,  about  13  miles  S.E.  of 
Newcastle. 

WYACONDA,  a post-village  of  Scotland  co.,  Missouri, 
about  44  miles  W.N.W.  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,. 

WYALUSING,  a post-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Susquehanna  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wya- 
lusing  Creek,  about  12  miles  in  a direct  line  S.E.  of  Towanda. 

WYANDOT,  or  WYANDOTT,  a county  in  the  E.  part  of 
Kansas,  bordering  on  Missouri.  Area  estimated  at  170 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Missouri 
River,  and  intersected  by  the  Kansas  River.  The  soil  ia 
very  fertile.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  With  timber.  The 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Capital, 
Wyandot.  Pop.  2609. 

WYANDOT,  or  WYANDOT  CITY,  a post-town,  capital  of 
Wyandot  co.,  Kansas,  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River, 
about  3 miles  above  Kansas  City,  and  24  miles  by  land  S.l. 
of  Leavenworth.  It  is  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
is  a place  of  active  trade.  First  settled  in  1857.  Pop.  in 
1860. 1920:  in  1865,  2500  or  3000. 

WYANDOTTE,  a post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Missouri,  about 
12  miles  E.  by  N.  of  La  Clede,  and  3 or  4 miles  N.  of  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad. 

WYANDOTTE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Butte  co., 
California,  6 miles  S.K.  of  Oroville.  Pop.  639. 

WYANET,  a post-village  of  Bureau  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  6 miles  W.S.W. 
of  Princeton.  Pop.  343. 

WYNETKA,  Illinois.  See  Winnetka. 

WYNOOCHEE,  or  WYNO.UCHEE,  a small  river  of  Che 
halis  CO.,  Washington  Territory,  flows  southward  and  enters 
the  Chehalis  River  at  Montesano. 

WYOMING,  a post-village  and  township  of  Chisago  co., 
Minnesota,  about  30  miles  N.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  240. 

WYOMING,  a village  of  Jackscfe  co.,  Kansas,  about  10 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Topeka. 

WYOMING,  a post-office  of  Marshall  co.,  Kansas. 

WYOMING,  a post-village  of  Otoe  co.,  Nebraska,  on  the 
Missc'uri  River,  about  38  miles  by  the  road  S.  of  Omaha  City, 
and  11  miles  by  the  river  above  Nebraska  City.  Pop.  99. 

WYSOX.  a ijost-village  of  Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  about  3 miles  E.  of 
Towanda. 

WYTHE,  a township  of  Hancock  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1289. 


XENIA,  a post-village  of  Clay  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railroad,  16  miles  E.  of  Salem. 

XENIA,  a jxist-village  of  Dallas  co.,  Iowa,  about  27  miles 
N.W.  of  Des  Moines. 


Yakima,  or  YAKAMA  river,  Washington  Territory, 
rises  in  the  N.  part  of  Ferguson  co.,  flows  southeast- 
ward tlirough  Walla  Walla  county,  and  enters  the  Columbia 
River  about  10  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Lewis  River. 

YALE,  a mining  village  of  British  Columbia,  on  Fraser 
River,  about  90  miles  E.N.E.  of  New  Westminster.  Gold  is 
Sound  here. 

YALEVILLE,  a post-office  of  Chenango  co..  New  York. 
YANKEE  BLADE,  a mining  village  of  Lander  co.,  Ne- 
vada, 4 miles  N.E.  of  Austin. 

YANKEE  KILL,  a post-village  of  Butte  co.,  California, 
16  miles  N.  of  Oroville. 

YANKEE  HILL,  a mining  village  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Cali- 
fornia, 2 miles  N.E.  of  Columbia. 

YANKEE  JIMS,  a post-village  of  Placer  co.,  California, 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Auburn.  It  has  several  stores, 

YANKEE  SPRINGS,  a post-village  of  Barry  co.,  Michi- 
gan, on  Glass  Creek,  about  26  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kalamazoo. 

YANKEE  TOWN,  a post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Wiscon- 
nin,  about  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  La  Crosse. 

YANKTON,  or  YANCTON,  a post-village,  capital  of  the 
territory  of  Dakota,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
loiiri  River,  about  7 miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Dakota 
or  James  River.  Pop.  estimated  at  500. 

YANKTON,  or  YANCTON,  a post-villag®  of  Richafdson 


co.,  Nebraska,  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  10  miles  E.  of 
Falls  City,  the  county-seat. 

YAQUINA  RIVER,  a small  stream  of  Benton  co.,  Oregon, 
flows  northwestward  and  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

YATES  CITY,  a post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Peoria  and  Oquawka  Railroad,  at  the  N.  terminus  of  the 
Lewistown  Branch  Railroad,  23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Galesburg, 
and  30  miles  N.  of  Lewistown. 

YATTON,  a post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
English  River,  about  30  miles  W.  of  Muscatine. 

YAVAPAI,  a county  of  Arizona,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Utah,  on  the  E.  by  New  Me.xico,  on  the  S.  by  the  Gila  Kiver, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  line  of  113°  20'  V\'.  Ion.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Rio  de  Lino,  Ihe  Rio  Verde,  the  Rio  Salinas,  and 
other  rivers.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  mountains  and 
valleys.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  said  to  be  fertile.  There 
are  large  forests  of  yellow  pine  in  the  county.  Gold  and 
silver  abound  in  it.  Capital,  Prescott. 

YAZOO,  a post-office  of  Harrison  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Ailg- 
souri  River. 

YELL,  a township  of  Boone  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  324. 

YELLOW  RIVER,  of  Wisconsin,  rises  near  the  E.  bcrder 
of  Clark  co.,  flows  south  ware  through  Wood  county,  and 
enters  the  Wisconsin  River  at  Germantown,  Juneau  county 

YELVERTON,  a post-village  of  Hardin  co..  Ohio,  on  the 
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Sandusky  Dayton  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  8 miles  S.W.  of 
Kenton. 

YODER,  a township  of  Cambria co., Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
1841. 

VOKOH.4MA,  yo-ko-hS'-ml  (meaning,  as  written  by  the 
Japanese,  Cross  Shore”),  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nipoii.  the  foreign  mercantile  settlement  of  Yeddo,  and  the 
hee^jl-quiirters  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  treaty  powers. 
It  f situated  on  the  south  side  of  a bight  of  the  Ray  of 
Yeddo,  about  17  miles  from  Yeddo,  and  opposite  to  Kana- 
gawa., 

Y.  was  substituted  (1859)  by  the  Japanese  for  Kanagawa, 
the  treaty  port,  which  is  on  the  Tocado,  or  great  highway, 
as  the  residence  of  the  foreign  mercantile  community,  on 
account  of  its  greater  isolation  and  distance  from  the  route 
of  the  hostile  daiinios, or  territorial  princes.  The  Japanese 
government  built,  at  a great  outlay,  solid  granite  piers  and 
landing-places,  a large  custom-house, official  residences,  and 
shops  for  Japanese  traders ; besides  houses  and  godownsfor 
the  foreign  community  and  merchants.  Y.,  which  in  1854 
was  a small  fishing-village,  extends  along  the  sea-shore  for 
about  a mile  and  a half,  and  is  two  or  three  streets  deep. 
The  pop.  exceeds  20,000.  The  custom-house  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  town ; and  east  and  west  of  it,  lie  respectively 
the  foreign  and  native  quarters.  The  shops  are  filled  with 
goods  to  suit  the  foreign  taste — such  as  lackered  ware  of 
rare  quality  aud  bronze-work,  baskets  and  porcelain,  fancy 
silks  and  embroidery,  curiosities  and  articles  of  v<rlu.  A 
causeway  across  the  marshy  ground  connects  Y'.  with  the 
high  road  at  Kanagawa.  A deep  canal  is  drawn  as  a cordon 
around  the  settlement  on  the  land  side,  which  cuts  it  off 
most  completely  from  easy  access  to  the  surrounding 
country,  and  at  every  point  of  egress  or  ingress  is  a guard- 
blouse,  thus  placing  the  whole  community  most  effectually 
under  tiie  watchful  aud  jealous  eye  of  the  government. 

Y'OLO,  a post-village  of  Gentry  co.,  Missouri,  about  33 
milts  N.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

YOLO,  a post-village  of  Yolo  co.,  California,  near  Cache 
Creek,  5 mile.s  N.W.  of  Woodland,  is  sometimes  called  Cache- 
ville.  Pop.  about  150. 

YONCAl/E.-V,  a post-village  of  Douglass  co.,  Oregon,  30 
miles  N.  of  Raseburg.  It  has  1 church  aud  1 store.  Y’on- 
calla  precinct  inclmles  a series  of  small  fertile  valleys,  di- 
vided by  grassy  hills,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Umpqua  Valley. 

Y'OKK,  a county  in  the  E.  jiart  of  Nebraska,  has  an  area 
of  about  576  square  mii^s.  It  is  drained  by  the  sources  of 
the  Dig  Blue  River.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  The  census  of  1860  furnishes  no  iuiormatiou  re- 
specting this  county. 

Y’ORK,  a township  of  Fulton  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1615. 

YORK,  a township  of  Dearborn  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  1064. 

YORK,  a township  of  Elkhart  co.,  Indiana.  Pop.  599. 

Y’ORK,  a township  of  Carroll  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1012. 

Y'OKK,  a post-township  of  Clark  co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Wa- 
bash River,  about  22  miles  S.W.  of  Terre  Haute.  Pop.  984. 

Y’'OKK,  a township  of  Du  Page  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  1525. 

YORK,  a t>ost-office  of  Delaware  co.,  Iowa,  about  45  miles 
W.N'.W.  of  Dubuque. 

YORK,  a township  of  Tama  co.,  Iowa.  Pop.  389. 

YORK,  a post-township  of  Dane  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  18 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Madison.  Pop.  1028. 


ZALESKI,  a post-village  of  Vinton  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ma- 
rietta and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  41  miles  E.  of  Chilli- 

cothe. 

ZANE,  a township  of  Logan  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  975. 
ZANESYHLLE,  a post-village  of  Wells  co.,  Indiana,  about 
17  miles  .'^.W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

ZAPATA,  a county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas,  bordering  on 
Mexico.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level.  Pop.  1248. 

ZAVALA  or  Z.WALLA,  a new  county  in  the  S.  part  of 
Texiis,  has  an  area  of  about  1050  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  River  Nueces  aud  the  Rio  Leona.  Popula- 
tion 26. 

ZEANDALE,  a post-village  and  township  of  Wabaunsee 
CO..  Kansas,  near  the  Kansas  River,  about  6 miles  E.  by  S. 
of  Manhattan.  Pop.  152. 

ZEELAND,  or  ZEALAND,  a post«village  and  township 
of  Ottawa  co.,  Michigan,  on  Black  River,  about  22  miles 
B.W.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  1466. 

ZEIGIjERSVI LLE,  a jiost-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pennsylvania,  about  30  miles  N. N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  It 
exjutains  1 hotel,  1 mill,  and  several  stores. 

ZERBE,  a township  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pennsvlva* 
nia.  Pop.  1432.  ^ 
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YORK,  a township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Green  co.,  Wis* 
consin.  Pop.  904. 

YORK,  a township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minnesota,  bordering 
on  Iowa.  Pop.  526. 

YORKTOWN,  a township  of  Henry  co.,  Illinois.  Pop. 
557. 

YORKVILLE,  a post-village  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Michigan, 
on  Gull  Lake,  about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Kalamazoo. 

YOSEM'ITE  (yo-sem'e-te)  FALLS,  Mariposa  co..  Califor- 
nia, about  24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mariposa.  This  is  perhaps  the 
highest  cataract  in  North  America,  The  Yosemite  Creek, 
which  is  about  80  feet  wide,  here  descends  2000  (or,  as  some 
say,  2500)  feet  in  three  cataracts,  the  first  of  which  is  about 
1300  feet  high.  The  Indian  name  of  this  waterfall  is  Cholook. 

YOSEM'ITE  VALLEY,  Mariposa  co.,  California,  is  about 
50  miles  S-E.  of  Sonora,  and  is  near  the  S.W.  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  The  Merced  River,  or  its  main  branch,  runs 
through  it  in  a westward  direction.  The  valley  is  about  10 
miles  long  and  2 miles  wide,  and  is  enclosed  between  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  of  granite,  which  are  from  2000  to  4000  feet 
high,  and  in  some  places  perpendicular.  The  scenery  is 
grand  and  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree,  comprising 
several  cataracts,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  2000  feet  or 
more  in  height.  This  valley  attracts  more  visitors  than  any 
natural  scenery  in  the  state,  except,  perhaps  two  other 
places. 

Y'OUNG,  ft  new  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Texas,  has  an 
area  of  about  860  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Brazos  River.  The  surface  is  diversified.  Capital,  Belknap. 
Pop.  592. 

YOUNG  AMERICA,  a post-village  of  Warren  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,?  miles  W 
of  Monmouth. 

YOUNG  AMERIC.A,  a post-village  of  Carver  co.,  Minne- 
sota, about  45  miles  W.S.W.  of  Saint  Paul. 

YOUNGSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio,  about 
9 miles  N.  by  W.  of  YVest  Union. 

YRSfLANTI,  a post-village  of  Wright  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  .Mississippi  River,  about  7 miles  aliove  Montiotllo. 

YREKA,  a post-town,  capital  of  Siskiyou  co.,  California, 
is  in  the  valley  of  Shasta  River,  about  30  miles  N.W.  of 
Mount  Shasta,  and  125  miles  N.  of  Red  Bluff.  It  is  on  the 
main  I’oad  from  Sacramento  to  the  Willamette  Y'alley.  and 
is  surrounded  by  mountains.  The  principal  resources  of 
Yreka  and  of  the  adjacent  country  are  gold  mines.  It  cou 
tains  1 ac.sderny,  1 seminary,  1 banking  office,  ic.  Tw 
newspapers  are  published  here.  Pop.  in  1860, 1631 ; in  1805 
estimated  at  2400. 

Y’U BA,  a po.st-village  of  Richland  co.,  Wisconsin,  about  £2 
miles  W.  of  Portage  City. 

Y’U  BA  CITY,  a mining  village  of  Alturas  co.,  Idaho. 

YUCATAN,  a post-township  of  Houston  co.,  Minnesota, 
about  22  miles  S.  of  YVinona.  Pop,  167. 

Y’UM.Y,  a county  in  the  S.YV.  part  of  Arizona,  bordering 
on  Mexico  and  California.  It  is  bounded  on  the  YV.  by  the 
Colorado  River,  intersected  by  the  Gila  River,  and  partly 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Williams’ Fork  of  the  Colorado.  The 
surface  is  mountainous  ; the  soil  is  generally  sterile.  Pro- 
ductive mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  worked  in  several  jiarts 
of  the  county,  which  also  contains  copper.  Capital,  La  Paz. 


ZILLO,  a post-office  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Iowa,  ab^ut  23 
miles  S.W  of  Decorah. 

ZINSBURG,  a jiost-village  of  Madison  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  West  Fork  of  White  River,  8 or  9 miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Anderson. 

ZIONSVILLE,  a post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  15  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Indianapolis. 

ZU.YIA,  a township  of  Rock  Island  co.,  Illinois.  Pop.  644 

ZUMBRO,  a river  in  the  8.E.  part  of  Minnesota,  is  formed 
by  two  branches,  which  unite  in  the  S.YY’.  part  of  Wabasha 
county.  Flowing  eastward  it  enters  the  Mississijipi  a few 
miles  below  the  town  of  YV’abasha.  In  the  latter  part  of 
its  very  sinuous  course  it  flows  through  deep  ravines  cut  in 
strata  of  magnesian  limestone. 

ZUMBRO,  a post-village  of  Olmstead  co.,  Minnesota,  on  a 
branch  of  Zumbro  River,  3 or  4 miles  N.YV.  of  Rochester, 

ZUMBROTA,  a post-village  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minnesota,  on 
the  N.  branch  of  the  Zumbro  River,  about  21  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Red  YVing,  and  30  miles  E.  of  Faribault. 

ZURICH,  a post-office  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa,  about  27  miles 
S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

ZYYINGLE,  a post-office  of  Jacksen  co.,  Iowa,  about  16 
miles  S,  of  Dubuque. 


ETYMOLOGICAL  VOCABULAKY. 


4^  In  the  following  Vocabulary,  the  names  cited  as  examples,  if  printed  in  small  capitals,  will  be  found  in  the  Gazetteei 
under  their  own  head;  but  if  in  Italic  or  homan,  under  the  name  which  immediately  follows.  Thus,  Bahia  IIomja  will 
be  found  inder  its  own  head:  while  Boa  Buhia  is  given  under  Bombay,  (see  Baliia  in  this  Vocabulary.) 

When  the  explanation  of  the  name  is  printed  in  small  capitals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  latter  for  a notice  of  the 
place  or  object  in  question  ; as  Mer  Blanche,  “ Whi'ie  Sea,”  (.see  Blanc  ;)  Kara  Dtngis,  “Black  Sea,”  (.see  Deiigii».j 
In  these  instances,  as  well  as  in  those  above  cited,  the  description  w ill  be  found  under  the  name  printed  in  small  capitals. 


A , 6,  Sw  a “ river.”  It  forms  the  affix  to  many  names,  : 
as  'J  oilneA,  Lule.a,  &c.  See  next  article. 

Ao-f  i.  a contraction  of  the  old  German  Ahha,  and  the 
same  with  Aach  or  Ach,  signifying  “flowing  w'ater.”  It  is 
probably  from  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  Aqua,  the  Italian 
A'qita,  the  Spanish  Agua,  the  Portuguese  Agoa.  the  French 
E i.u,  the  Swedish  A,  the  Persian  Ab,  the  Celtic  Aber,  &e. 
(A  x.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  &c.) 

Aacli.  See  preceding  article. 

Aar  or  Ar,  ia,  Celtic,  a “watercourse”  or  “ current.” 
From  this  root  is  probably  derived  the  name  of  the  Swiss 
civer  Aar.  (i.  e.  the  “ stream”  or  the  “ river :”)  and  also  Avar, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  Sa6ne,  Isara,  (Isere,)  Samara, 
(Somme,)  Arve,  &c. 

Ab,  ^ b,  Persian,  “ water,”  “ river,”  &c. ; as  Doab  or 
Dooab,  literally  “two  waters”  or  “two  rivers,”  the  space  be- 
tw'een  two  rivers;  Pun.iab  or  Penjab,  the  “five  rivers.” 

Abad,  d-bM',  Persian,  “house,”  “abode,”  “residence;” 
as  Shvhauad,  the  “king’s  abode”  or  “royal  residence.” 

Abbas^  db'bds',  Persian,  “father;”  also  a name,  as 
SH.vH-Auii.A.s,  “King  Abbas;”  Abbasadad,  the  “abode”  or 
“citv  of  Abbas.” 

Abbe,  db'bdt,  Fr.  “ abbot,”  (L.  Abbas,  Ahbatis;  Ger.  Abt,) 
as  .Abbeville,  (L.  Abbatisvilla,)  “ Abbotsville.” 

Ab  er,  Celtic,  an  “ estuary”  or  “ mouth  of  a river,”  a pre- 
fix to  numerous  towns,  indicating  theL"  position,  as  Aber- 
YSTwiTH.  (i.e.  a town  on  the  “estuary  of  the  Ystwith,”) 

Abiad,  Arab,  “white;”  as  Bahr-el-Abiad.  the  “white 
river,”  one  ot  the  main  branches  of  the  Nile;  Ras-el-Abiad, 

“ white  cape”  or  “ white  promontory.” 

Aboo,  Abou  or  Abii,  Arab,  “father,”  a title  given  to 
chiefs  or  princes,  as  Aboo  Arish,  Aboo  Girgeh. 

Ac,  a French  affix  derived  from  the  Latin  Aqua,  denotes 
a pcisition  near  some  water;  as  Biberac,  Riberac,  &c. 

Ac,  ?^axon,  “oak;”  as  Acton,  “Oaktown.” 

Acb.  See  Aa. 

Acqiia,  dk^kwd.  It.  “water;”  as  Acquabella,  “beauti- 
ful water:”  Acquanegra.  “black  water.”  h'ee  Aa. 

Adel,  d'del,  Ger.  “ noble;”  as  Adelsdorf,  “ the  village  of 
the  noble.” 

Adler,  d'dler,  Ger.  “ eagle;”  as  Adlersberg  or  Arlberg, 

“ eagl  ‘ mnuntain.” 

AgadJ,  d'gdj^  or  Agatcli,  d'gdtch',  Turk,  “tree;”  as 
Agaich-Deiigis,  “ sea  of  trees,”  (Anatolia.)  the  name  of  an 
extensive  forest  in  the  central  part  of  Asia  Minor;  Kizil- 
Agadj,  “ red  tree,”  the  Turkish  name  for  the  “alder.” 

Agoa,  d'go-d.  Port,  “water”  or  “spring;”  as  Agoa- 
Quen  l E.  ••  hot  spring.” 

Agita,  d'gwd..  almost  d/wd.  Sp.  “water”  or  “spring;”  as 
Agu.a.s  Calientes.  “ warm  springs.”  See  Aa. 

Aicli  or  Kicli,  Ik,  Ger.  “oak;”  as  Aichstedt  or  Eich- 
8TADT.  “ Oaktown.” 

Aigle,  .Vg’l.  Fr.  “ eagle ;”  as  1/ Aigle,  (Cape,)  “ eagle  cape.” 

Vlgue,  Aigues,  dg,  or  Aix,  dx,  old  French,  (L.  A 'qm 
or  Alquai.)  “water,”  “waters,”  or  “springs;”  as  Aigue- 
Belle,  “beautiful  water;”  Aigues  Vives,  (L.  A'quce  Vifvce,) 
“living  waters,”  a town  of  France  with  a distillery  of  eau- 
de-vie.  (“  water  of  life.”)  See  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Ain,  Arab,  “fountain;”  Ayoon,  “fountains;”  as  Am- 
Moosa,  ••  Mo.ses’  fountain;”  Ayoon-Moosa,  the  “fountains 
of  .Moses.” 

Aird.  See  Arde. 

Aix.  See  Aigue. 

Ak,  dk.  Turk,  or  Tartar,  “ white;”  as  Ak-Shehr,  “white 
city;”  Ak-Tagh,  “white  mountain;”  AA.-Denp't,';,  “ white 
sea,”  the  Turkish  name  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  given  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Akaba,  Arab,  a “ pass”  or  “ passage.”  Ak.aba  is  a vil- 
lage of  Arabia,  situated  on  the  Red  Sea.  near  a difficult 
mountain  pass,  on  the  route  of  the  pilgrims  travelling  to 
Mecca.  It  gives  name  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 

Al,  the  Arabic  article.  See  El.  Al,  Ilun.  See  Also. 

Alb.  See  Alp. 

Albo,*  dl'bo.  Alba,*  dlT)d.  It.  and  Sp.  (L.  AVbus,) 
“white;”  as  Villalba,  “white  village”  or  “white  town.” 

Aldea,  dl-dd'd,  Sp.  and  Port,  “village;”  as  Aldea  del 
Rey.  “ king’s  village;”  Aldea  Velha,  “old  village.” 

Allab,  dPldn',  Arab.  “God;”  as  Allah  Abad, the  “city 
of  God.”  I 


Almaden.  See  Maden. 

Alameda,  d ld-md'iid.  Sp.  a “ walk  with  rows  of  trees,” 
from  Alamo,  a “poplar-tree;”  as  Alameda. 

Alp  or  Alb,  Celtic,  a “ hill”  or  “ mountain ;”  as  Alps. 

Also,  ol'sho',  Hun.  “lower;”  as  Also  Kl'bin,  “Lower 
Knbin.” 

Alt,  dlt.  Ger.  “ old ;”  as  Altdorf  or  Altorf,  “ old  village.” 

Alta,  dl-td/.  or  Altan,  dl-tdtP.  Mongolian.  “ gold;”  hb 
Altai  or  Alta  yeen  Cola,  the  “golden  mountain.” 

Alto,*  dPto.  or  Alta,*  dPtd,  It.  and  Sp.  (L. 

“high;”  as  .\ltomonte  or  Altamont,  “high  mountain;” 
Alfa  California,  the  Spanish  name  of  Upper  California. 

Altoon  or  Altuii,  dl'toon^  Turk,  “gold”  or  “golden;" 
as  Altoon  Kupree,  “golden  bridge.” 

Angeles,  dug^iid-fos.  Sp.  “angels;”  as  Pueblo  de  los 
Angeles,  “ town  or  city  of  the  angels.” 

Angi’a,  dng'grd.  Port.  “ creek,”  “ bay,”  or  “ station  for 
ships;”  as  Angra,  Danger. 

Anti,  diPtee.  Gr.  “ opposite  to ;”  as  Antiparos,  an  island 
“opposite  to  Paros.” 

Aqna  or  Aquae,  L.  “water,”  “waters,”  or  “springs.” 
See  Aigne  and  Aa. 

Ar.  See  Aar. 

Aral,  drdP,  Kirgheez  Tartar,  “island;”  as  Aral  Sea, 
“ island  sea.” 

Arany,  bh'rbn',  Hun.  “gold;”  as  Arantos,  “golden” 
river. 

Arde,  aR'deh,  Dutch,  “earth” or  “land;” as  Oudenarde, 
“old  laud.” 

Arl.  See  Adler. 

Arroyo,  du-Ro/yo,  Sp.  “ brook”  or  “ rivulet;”  as  Arroyo 
DEL  Moli.no.  “ mill-brook.” 

Atesli,  d't^sh',  Turk,  “fire;”  as  Atesh  Jah,  the  “field 
of  ti  re.” 

An,  Ger.  “island”  or  “peninsula;”  perhaps  the  same  as 
Ane,  which  see. 

Ande.  See  Oude. 

Ane,  owfoh,  Ger.  “ land.”  “field,”  “meadow;”  aa  Batau. 
See  Bat . 

Av/en  or  Av^on,  Welsh,  “water”  or  “stream;”  as 
Avenbui'Y,  “town  on  a stream.” 

Ayoon.  See  Ain. 

Azrek,  dz'rek,  Arab.  “ blue ;”  as  Bahr-el-Azrek,  “ blue 
river.”  See  Babr. 

Ba,  in  the  language  of  Soodan,  “water,”  “stream,”  nr 
“river;”  probably  the  same  as  the  Persian  Ab;  as  Joliba, 
“gr('at  river;”  Ba  Fing,  the  “river  Fing,”  &c. 

Bab,  Arab,  “gate;”  as  Bab-el-Mandeb,  “gate  of  tears.” 

Back,  bdx,  or  Pack,  pdK,  Ger.  “brook;”  as  L.auter- 
B.vcH.  “clear  brook:”  An.spach.  “on  the  brook.” 

Bad,  bdt.  plural,  Baden,  bd'den,  Ger.  “ bath”  or 
“baths;”  as  Carlsbad,  “ Chaile.s’s  Bath;”  Badenweiler, 
“ bath  village.” 

Baere,  (Bare,)ba'reh, or  Baeren,  “bear”  or  “ bears.-” 
whence  probably  Bern,  the  “ country  of  bears.” 

Bagn,  bdil,  a French  prefix  fi'om  the  Italian  Bagno, 
signifying  “baths.”  forms  a part  of  various  names;  as 
B.agn£re,s,  Bagnoles.  &c. 

Bagno,  bdn'yo.  It.  (L.  BaVneum,)  plural,  Batumi, 
bdn'yee,  “ bath,”  baths;”  as  B.agni  della  Porrez  ta,  Pagni 
Di  Lucca. 

Bakr,  bdh'r,  or  Bakar,  bd^har,  Arab.  “ great  water,” 
“sea,”  or  “river;”  as  Baiir-ei.- Azrek,  “river  the  blue”  or 
“blue  river.”  the  nrincipa-l  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  see. 

Bakia,  bd-ee'a,  Sp.  and  Port.  “ bay ;”  as  Bahia,  the  “ B >y” 
or  '-WixYhi'C^  par  excellence;  Bahia  Honda,  “deep  bay;”  Boa 
Bahia.  (Bombay.)  “good  harbor.” 

Bakir,  bd'keer',  Turk,  “copper;”  as  Bakir  Chai,  “cop- 
per river.” 

Ball  or  Bally,  Celtic,  “town;”  as  Ballindoon,  a 
“town  in  the  downs;”  Ballyconnell,  Ballyshannon.  &c. 

Banya,  bdn/yoh',  Hun.  “mine,”  as  Nagy  Banya,  the 
“great  mines.” 

Bar,  Sanscrit,  “land;”  aa  Malabar. 

Barra,  bar^d,  Hindoo,  “great;”  as  Barramahl,  “great 
fortress.” 

Bas,  bd,  Fr.  “low;”  as  PAYS-BAf,  tbi  “tcw,N  un tries.” 

Basso,  bds'so.  It.  “ low  ;”asCAMP0BAS8'),  the  “ low  i)laiu. 
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Uat,  ("Gr.  Bafli;?,  bothus.)  old  Gpvman,  ‘•loT^  ,”  same  as  the 
French  Bas  ai.d  Italian  Basso;  as  Batavta,  (Bakiue,) 
the  low  plain.” 

Baum,  bfiwm,  Ger.  ‘‘tree,”  &c.;  as  Baumgarten,  “tree- 
garden”  or  “orchard.” 

Bazaar,  Persian  and  Turk,  “market”  or  “fair.” 

Beau,  15.  or  Bel,  h?l.  and  Belle,  h^ll,  Fr.  “heauti- 
t'ul:”  as  Beailieu. ‘‘ beantiful  place;”  Belmont,  “heautiful 
isount ;”  Belleville,  “beautiful  town.”  See  Bello. 

Beck.  See  Baclx. 

Beer.  See  Blr. 

Belli.  See  Beil. 

Beit,  b.At  or  bit.  Arab,  “house;”  as  Beit-el-Fakir,  the 
“ house  of  the  .saint.” 

Bel  or  Belle.  See  Beau. 

Bela.  See  Biela. 

Belecl,  be-lM'.  or  Belail,  he-l3d^  Arab,  “country;”  as 
Belei)-el-.Jereed,  the  “country  of  dates.” 

Bello,  ti^l'lo,  Bella,  b^Fld,  It.  and  Port.,  and  Bello, 
b?Vyo.  Bella,  beFyd,  Sp.  (from  the  Latin  BeVlus,)  “ beau- 
tiful” or  ‘-tine:”  as  IsoLA  Bella,  “beautiful  island;”  Yilla 
Bella,  ‘‘beautiful  town  ;”  Pierto  Bello,  “fine  harbor.” 

Beil,  b^n,  or  Belli,  Celtic,  ‘‘hill”  or  “mountain;”  as 
Be.n'  More,  the  “great  mountain.” 

Bender.  See  Buuder. 

Beiiee  or  Beni,  b^n-eef,  Arab,  “sons”  or  “children.” 
The  prefix  forms  a part  of  the  designation  of  numerous 
.\rabian  tribes,  as  Benee  Alee,  (Beni  Ali,)  the  ‘‘children 
of  .\lee.” 

Beresa,  bd-r.Vzd,  or  Bereza,  Russian,  “birch;”  as 
Ber ESINA.  ••  birch”  river. 

Berg,h&Rg.  Ger.  “hill”  or  “mountain,”  “ hill-fortress ;”(?) 
as  Adlekberg,  “eagle  mountain;”  Konigsberg,  the  “king’s 
hill-fortress.” 

Bermejo.  SeeVermejo. 

Betli,  Hebrew,  a “ house the  .same  as  the  Arabic  Beit. 

Bialy,  be  d/lee  or  byd/lee,  ‘‘  white;”  the  same  as  Biela, 
which  see. 

Bianco,  he-in'ko,  or  Bianca,  he-dn'kd.  It.  “white;” 
as  Bianca  Villa,  “white  villa  or  villaire.”  See  Blanco. 

Bieio,  be-A^o  or  bydfio,  or  Biela,  be-a/ld,  Russ, 
“white;”  as  Bielo-Ozero,  “white  lake.” 

Bi  1*  or  Beer,  Arab.  “Avell.” 

Biscliof,  bish'of,  Ger.  “bishop;”  as  Bischofsheim, 
“ l)i^ho|)■s  abode.” 

Blanc,  bl6N«,  or  Blanche,  blSNsh.  Fr.  “white:”  as 
Mont-Blanc,  “ white  mountain  ;”  Mc.r-Blanche,  “ White 
Sew” 

Blanco,  bUngtko,  Sp.  “white;”  as  Rio  Blanco,  “white 
river:”  Cape  (Cabo)  Blanco,  “Avhite  cape.” 

Blei,  blL  Ger.  “lead;”  as  Bleiberg,  “lead  mountain;” 
Bleib^ch,  “lead  brook.” 

Bloem,  bloom,  Dutch,  “ flower” or  “ bloom ;”  asBLOEMEN- 
DAAL.  valley  of  flowers.”  See  Baal. 

Boden,  boMen.  Ger.  “bottom ;”  as  an  adjective,  “deep;” 
Hs  B nhn-M — the  German  name  of  Lake  Constance,  “deep 

lake.” 

Boli.  See  Polls. 

Bor,  Polish,  a “forest  of  fir-trees;”  as  Medzibor. 

Bor,  boR,  or  Boros,  bo'rosh',  Hun.  “wine;”  as  Bor- 
berek.  “ wine  mountain.” 

Borg,  boRG,  Sw.  and  Dan.,  the  same  as  Burg, 
which  .‘iee. 

Borgo,  boR/go.  It.  “castle”  or  “town,”  (from  the  Ger- 
man l!uK(t;)  as  Borgoforte,  ‘‘ strong  castle.” 

Boros.  See  Bor. 

Borougli,  English,  originally  a “ fortified  city  or 
town  :”  the  same  as  Burg. 

Bourg,  booR,  Fr,  “castle;”  the  same  as  Burg, 
which  see. 

Brlth,  Gaelic,  “parti-colored  or  painted;”  as  Brittons, 
the  - painted  people.”  See  Piets. 

Bri'va,  ancient  Gallic,-  “brilge;”  as  Samarabriva,  the 
ancient  name  of  Amiens,  the  “ bridge  of  the  Samara  or 
Somme.” 

Brod,  Polish,  “ford:”  as  Brody. 

Brock, brbok,  Dutch,  “brook;”  as Grootebroek,  “great 
brook.” 

Broun.  See  Brunn. 

Briick  or  Briicke,  sometimes  written  Pruck, 
“liridge:”  as  Inn.spruck.  the  “bridge  of  the  Inn.” 

Brugge,  bruG'cheh,  Dutch,  ‘‘bridge;”  as  Brugge, 
(Bruges.) 

Brunn  or  Broun,  a “fountain;”  as  Schonbrunn, 
'‘beautiful  fountain;”  Heilbronn,  “fountain  of  health.” 

Bude,  boo'deh,  or  Bud,  Ger.  “hut”  or  “dwelling;”  as 
BuDWr.Lss.  “white  dweliing.” 

Bueno,  bwA'no.  or  Buena,  hwA/nA,  Sp.  “good”  or 
“ fine;”  as  Buenos  Ayres,  “good  or  fine  air;”  Buena  Vist.a., 
“fine  view.” 

Buiuk-  bpo-yook',  Turk.  “ gre.a*  ” It  is  a prefix  to  va- 
riou;>  unimportant  .tames  in  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey. 

Buk,  book,  Slavonic,  “beech;”  as  Bukowina,  “beech 
jouutry”  or  “country  ot  beech-trees.” 

Bunder,  buu'di?r,  or  Ben'der,  written  also  Ban- 
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der,  Turk,  and  Persian,  “ port;”  as  Bunder  Abas.«.i,  “ pori 
of  A) Las.”  (Gombroon.) 

Burg,  l oi'RG,  Ger.  a “castle”  or  “fortified  town,”  It  Is 
the  root  of  the  French  Bourg.  Italian  Borgo,  Scotch  Bckgh 
and  English  Borough  and  Bury. 

Burgli.  See  Burg. 

Burn,  burn.  Saxon,  "brook”  or  stream;”  as  Bannocs, 
BURN,  the  “ stream  of  the  Biinnock.” 

Bury.  See  Burg. 

By,  bii,  or  Bye,  Dan.  and  Sw.  “town”  or  “village;”  at 
Karleby,  “Charlestown ;”  hence  also  in  English.  Thursby. 
the  ‘‘town  of  Thor;”  and  perhaps  D.albt,  “Daletown;” 
Ashby,  ‘‘  Ashtovrn  or  Ashton ;”  Kirkby,  “ church  town,”  Ac. 

Cabo.  See  Capo. 

Cacer.  See  Kasr. 

Caer,  a “camp,”  “ca.«tle,”  or  “fortified  town;”  as  Caer 
Leon,  the  “camp  or  station  of  the  (Roman)  legion.” 

Cu-sar.  See  Kaiser. 

Cafr  or  Caffre.  See  Kaflr. 

Calat.  See  Kalat. 

Cant,  Celtic,  a ‘‘  corner ;”  perhaps  the  root  of  the  Latin 
Cantium.  (Kent.) 

Capo,  kA'po,  It.;  Cabo.  kd'BO,  Sp.  and  Port,  (from  the 
Latin  Caput.)  a “head,”  “headland,”  or  “cape,”  (.see  Ras;) 
as  Capo  D'Istri.a,  the  “cape  of  Istria;”  Cabo  Frio,  “cold 
cape.” 

Cartlia.  See  Cirta. 

Casa,  kd/sA,  It.,  Sp.,  and  Port.,  a “house;”  as  Casa  Mas- 
siMA,  (It.)  the  •‘  great  house;”  C.iSAS  Grandes,  (Sp.)  the 
“great  houses:”  Cas.i  Bl.anc.y.  (Port.)  ‘‘white  house,”  Ac. 

Casalc,  kd  sdflA,  or  Casa],  kd-sdP,  a “village;”  as 
Ca.sal  Maggiore.  the  ‘-large  village.” 

Casar.  See  Kasr. 

Casas,  kd'sds.  Sp.  - hou.«e.s.”  See  Casa. 

Castel,  kd.s-t&P,It.  (from  the  Latin  C'a;.<eii«m,)  a “castle;” 
as  Castfl  .Nuovo,  “ New  Castle.” 

Caster.  See  Cester. 

Castra  or  Castriiiii.  See  Cester. 

Cazar.  See  Kasr. 

Cerro,  s^r/ro.  Sp.  a ••  hill”  or  “ mountain,”  (z?ot  a moun- 
tain chain  ;)  as  Cerro  be  Pasco,  “ mountain  of  Pasco.” 

Certa.  See  Cirta. 

Ces'ter,  Ceaster,  or  Cliester,  Saxon,  (L.  Castra,) 
a “ camp”  or  -‘station;”  as  Gloucester;  (L.  Ghi-i  Castra,)  the 
‘-  station  of  Glevum :”  Dorchester.  (Saxon,  Dorn  Ceaster,) 
(L.  Durini  Castra.)  the  ‘ station  of  Durinum.” 

Cliai  or  Tckai,  chi,  Turk,  and  Persian,  “rivei  :”  :is 
Bakir-Ch.yi,  ‘‘  copper  river.” 

Ckan.  See  Slian. 

Cliateau,  slia'to',  and  Cliatel,  sha't?P.  Fr.  “ castle” 
or ‘‘ palace ;”  as  Chateau  Roux,  “red  castle:”  Chateau-du- 
Loire.  “f.astle  of  the  Loire:”  Xeufch.^tel,  •‘ New-castle.” 

Cliand,  sho,  or  Cliaude,  .shod,  Fr.  “warm,”  (from 
the  Latin  Calf  ulus ;)  as  Ciiaude.s-Aigues,  “warm  waters;” 
Ciiaub-Fontaine,  •‘  warm  spring.” 

Clianve,  shov,  Fr.  “bald;”  as  Chaumont,  (L.  Calfvns 
Movs  ) “bald  mountain.”  See  Kalil. 

C belli-.  See  Sbekr. 

Chester.  See  Cester. 

Clilp'piiig,  English,  (from  the  Swedish  Kjoping  or 
Roping,  pronounced  cho'ping.)  a “market”  or  “mart;”  as 
Chippi'ng-Norton.  See  Kopiiig. 

Chow.  See  Tcheoo. 

Cldade,  se-dd'dd.  Port.  “ city;”  as  Cidade  do  Recife,  the 
“ city  of  the  reef,”  (Recife.) 

Cieii,  se-^n^.  Sp.  “hundred;”  as Cien-Pozuelos,  a “hun- 
dred fountains  or  wells.” 

Clr'ta,  Cer'ta,  or  Car'tha,  Phoenician,  “ town”  or 
“city;”  as  Cirta,  (Constantine;)  Tigranocerta,  the  “city  of 
Tigranes.”  Carth.age  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  same 
root. 

Citta.  See  Civlta, 

Ciudad,  the-oo-Ddn/ or  se-oo-ddi/,  Sp.  “ city:”  as  Ciim.iD 
Bolivar.  -•  Bolivar  city ;”  Ciudad  Real,  “ royal  city.” 

Civlta,  chee've-td,  or  Citta,  chit-td'.  It  (from  the 
Latin  Cantos,)  ‘‘town”  or  “city;”  as  Civita  Vecohla,  “old 
town;”  Citta  Nuova,  “new  town.” 

Costa,  kos'td,  Sp.  and  Port,  “coast”  or  “region;”  as 
Costa  Rica,  “ rich  coast.” 

Cote,  k6t,  B’r.  “ coast”  or  “ region  as  C8te-d’Or,  “ gold 
coast”  or  “ region  of  gold.” 

Croce,  kro/chd.  It.  “cross;”  as  Santa  Croce,  “holy 
cross.”  See  Cruz. 

Croix,  krwd,  Fr.  “cross;”  as  S.ainte  Croix,  “ holy  cross.” 
See  Cruz. 

Cruz,  krooth  or  kroos,  Sp.  and  Port,  (from  the  Latin 
Crux,)  “ cross ;”  as  Santa  Cruz,  “ holy  cross ;”  Vera  Cruz, 
“ true  cross.” 

Cwm,  koom,  Welsh,  “valley,”  properly  a “ narrow  val 
ley :”  as  Cwmdu,  the  “ black  valley.” 

Czerny.  See  Tcherno. 

Daal,  Dutch,  “valley”  or  “vale;”  as  Bloemendaai, 
“ valley  of  flowers “ Bloomingdale.”  See  Thai. 
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Dagh,  d3g,  Persian,  (Turk.  T.\gh,)  “mountain;”  as 
Daghkstan,  the  “ moimtaiu  country.” 

Dair.  See  Deir. 

Dal.  See  Tlial. 

Dam,  dim,  Dutch,  “ dam as  Amsterdam,  (Amsterdam,) 
t.  c.  tlie  “ town  situated  at  the  dam  of  the  Amstel;”  Schie- 
r.AM,,  tht  *■  dam  of  the  Scliie.” 

Dar,  dar,  Arab,  “country,”  as  Dar  Poor,  (Dar  Fur,) 
the  “country  of  Poor,”  (or  Pur,)  or  the  “country  of  the 
P'oorians.” 

Daria,  dl^ree'l,  or  Derla,  dk^ee'l,  Tartar,  “ river 
as  Amoo  Daria,  the  “river  Amoo.” 

Deev  or  Dlv.  See  Dlb. 

Deir  or  Dair,  dir  or  dir,  Arab,  “house,”  “abode,” 
“ monastery  ;”  as  Deir-er-Kamer. 

Demir,  d^m'eer',  Turk.  “ iron ;”  as  Dkmir-Hissar,  “ iron 
castle.” 

Dengis,  Dengliiz,  deng'is'  or  d^ng'iz',  or  Teng- 
lieez,  Turk,  or  Tartar,  “sea”  or  “lake;”  as  Kara  I>engis, 
“ Black  Sea;”  Aral  Tengheez,  “sea  of  islands,”  the  Kirgheez 
name  of  the  Aral  Sea. 

Deria.  See  Daria. 

Desaguadero,  dd-sl-gwl-Dl^-o,  Sp.  “outlet;”  as 
Dksaguadero. 

Dliawala,  d’hl-wlMl  or  dl-wl/ll,  Sanscrit,  “white;” 
as  Dhawalagihi,  “white  mountain.” 

Dliu,  Gaelic,  “black.”  See  Du. 

Dib,  Div  or  Deev,  Malay,  “island;”  as  Serendib,  (an 
old  name  of  Ceylon,)  Maledive,  Laccadive,  &c. 

Djebel.  See  Jebel. 

Doce,  do'si,  Port,  “sweet;”  as  Rio  Doce, “sweet  river,” 
t.  e.  ••  river  of  sweet  water.”  See  Dulee. 

Dou,  Celtic,  “ deep  ’’  or  “ low.”  Prom  this  root  perhaps 
the  name  of  the  Don  and  Danube  (Ger.  Donau,  from  JJon, 
“ low,”  and  Au  or  Aue,  “ plain  ” or  “ meadow  ”)  are  derived. 
Both  streams  are  remarkable  for  the  low,  marshy  country 
through  which  they  flow,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of 
their  course.  Denmark,  (Danemark,)  “low  country,”  is 
lupposed  to  be  derived  from  the  same  root. 

Dorado,  do-rl'oo,  Sp.  “gilt,”  “covered  with  gold,” 
“golden;”  as  El  Dorado,  “the  golden  ” country. 

Dorf,  Ger.  “village;”  as  Dusseldorf,  “village  on  the 
Diissel.” 

Du,  dee,  Welsh,  “black;”  as  Cwmdu,  “black  valley.” 

Dulee,  dooPthior  dooPsi,  Sp.  (fi  om  the  Latin  JDuUcis,) 
“sweet;”  as  Agoa  Dui.ce,  “sweet  water.” 

Dun,  Celtic,  “castle;”  as  Dun  Edin,  the  “castle  of 
Edina  ” or  Edinburgh. 

El  or  Ey,  I,  Dutch,  aiv“egg:”  plural,  Eljeren  or 
Eyeren,  Per-en  ; as  PIijerland,  “egg  land.” 

Eisen,  I'zen,  Ger.  “iron;”  as  Eisenberg,  “iron  moun- 
tain ;”  PhsENERZ,  “Iron-ore,”  the  name  of  a famous  mining 
town  of  Styria. 

El,  ^1,  or  Al,  il,  Arab,  and  Sp.,  the  article  “ the;”  as 
El  Dor.,do,  “ the  golden  ” country. 

Elf,  6lf,  Sw.  “river;”  as  Gotha  Elf,  “Gotha  River.” 

Entre,  Sn'tr.^,  Sp.  and  Port.  ^n'tiA,  and  Pr.  Entre,  dNt’r, 
“between;”  as  Entre  Rios,  “ between  the  rivers;”  Entre 
Douro  e Minho.  “ between  the  Douro  arid  Minho,”  &c. 

Erdb,  §R'dd',  and  Erdely,  ^R'ddP,  llun.  “ wood  ” or 
“forest;”  as  Erdely-Orszag,  the  “forest  country,”  the  Hun- 
garian name  of  Transylvania. 

Ermak.  See  Irmak. 

Erz,  ^Rts,  Ger.  “ ore ;”  as  Erzgebirge,  “ ore  mountains.” 

Eskee  or  Eski,  fe/kee',  Turk.  “ old ;”  as  Eskee-Shehr, 
“old  city.” 

Etania,  Basque,”  abode”  or  “country;”  as  Lusitania, 
the  “country  of  the  Lusi.” 

Ey,  Scandinayiec,  “island;”  as  Anglesey,  the  “island 
of  the  Angles.” 

Ey,  Dutch.  See  Ei< 

Falva,  foPvSh',  llun.  “ village ;”  as  Mihalyfalva, 
“ Jlichael’s  village;”  (in  German.  Michel  ad  or/.) 

Feller,  fd'haiiP,  or  Fejer,  fA'yaiiP,  Hun.  “white;”  as 
Fehervar,  “white  fort.” 

Feld,  f^lt,  Ger.  (Dutch,  Veld,)  “field;”  as  Weinfelden, 
“ winefields”  or  “ vineyards.” 

Fels,  f^ls,  Ger.  “rock;”  as  Drachenfels,  “dragon’s 
rock.” 

Felsd,  f^l'shoP,  Hun.  “ upper ;”  as  Felso  Banya,  the 
“ upper  mines.” 

Fer,  f^R  or  faiR, Fr.  “iron.”  See  Ferro. 

Ferro,  f^R/Ro,  (L.  Ferlrum.)  “iron;”  as  Ferro,  the 
“iron”  isle;  called  in  Spanish  Hierro.,  (“iron;”)  and  in 
French  He  de  Fer,  (“isle  of  iron;”)  names  which  appear  to 
have  been  given  to  this  island  on  account  of  its  iron-bound 
coast,  presenting,  as  it  does,  to  the  sea  on  all  sides,  a wall 
of  bold  and  craggy  rocks. 

Ferte,  f/^R'tl/,  Fr.  “fortress,”  (apparently  a corruption 
of  the  Latin  Firmitas,  “ firmness  ” or  “ strength ;”)  as  Perte- 
Saint-Aurin.  Ac. 

Ficlitel,  fiK'tfl,  Ger.  (from  Ficlite,)  “pine;”  as 
Fichtelgebiroe,  “pine  mountains.” 


Fjeld  or  Field,  fy?/d,  Dan.  and  Norw.  a “ mountain 
range;”  as  Doveriteld,  the  “ Dovre  mountain  range.” 
Dovre  or  Daavre  is  a village  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  gives  name  to  the  chain. 

Fjord  or  Fiord,  fyoRd,  Dan.  and  Norw.  an  “ estu- 
ary.” “inlet,”  or  “bay;”  as  Lymfiord,  (Lfimfiord,”)  “ clay 
inlet”  or  “ muddy  inlet.” 

Font,  f6N«,  (L.  fons,)  a “fountain”  or  “spring;”  as 
Fontcouvert,  “covered  fountain;”  Pontevrault,  (L.  Fons 
Ebraldi,)  the  “ fountain  of  Ebrald.”  Ebrald  founded  a 
famous  abbey  at  Pontevrault  in  1117. 

Fontaine,  f6N°'tSiP  or  fdN^'tdiP,  Fr.  “fountain;”  as 
Fontainebleau,  (Fontaine  Belle  Eau,)  “fountain  of  beauti- 
ful water.” 

Fontana,  fon-tl^id.  It.  “fountain”  or  “spring;”  iis 
Fontana  Fredda,  “cold  spring.” 

Foo  or  Foil,  foo,  Chinese,  a “city  of  the  first  class;- 
as  Hang-ch-aw-foo,  the  “great  city  of  Ilang-chow.” 

Formoso,  foRinotso,  Formosa,  foE-nio/'s3,  Port. 
(L.  Formotsus,)  “ beautiful ;”  as  For.mosa,  (i.  e.  llha  Formosa,) 
“beautiful  island  ;”  Rio  Formoso,  (Benin  River,)  “ beauti- 
ful river.” 

Fort,  foR,  or  Forte,  foRt,  (from  the  Latin  foiHis,) 
“strong;”  as  Vii.lefort,  “strong  town;”  Rochefort, 
“strong  rock” or  “strong  fortress.”  Hence  also  the  French 
and  English  word  fori,  (i.  e.  lieu  for!,)  “ strong  place.” 

Forte,  foR/td,  It.  “strong”  or  “fortified;”  as  Borgo 
Forte,  “iortified  town.” 

Fon.  See  Foo. 

Fran,  frow,  Ger.  “ woman  ” or  “ lady  ;”  as  Fraubrunn, 
the  “fountain  of  [our  blessed]  Lady,”  or  “Virgin’s  foun- 
tain.” 

Frei  or  Frey,  frT,  Ger.  “free;”  as  Freystadt  and 
Freyburg,  “ free  town.”’ 

Frende,  froiMeh,  Ger.  “joy”  or  “pleasure;”  as  Freu- 
DENTHAL,  the  “ Valley  of  pleasure.” 

Frey.  See  Frei. 

Friede,  free'deh,  Ger.  “peace;”  as  Friedland,  the 
“ laud  of  peace  ;”  Friedeburg,  the  “ towm  or  city  of  pe--‘ce.’' 

Friedricli,  free^driK,  Ger.  “ Frederick  ;”  as  Friedrijh- 
stadt,  “ Frederickstown.” 

Fritli,  Scotch,  (from  the  Latin  Fretum,  a “strait” 
or  “ narrow  sea,”)  an  “ estuary ;”  as  the  “ Frith  of 
Forth.” 

Fueiite,  fw^nRA.  or  foo-§n/t3,  Sp.  “fountain;”  a? 
Fuente  la  Pena,  “rock  fountain;”  Fuentes  de  Ebro, 
“ fountains  of  [the]  Ebro.”  See  Font. 

Fnerte,  fwAR'tA  or  foo-§K/tA,  Sp.  “strong,”  also  a 
“ fort,”  (i.  e.  “strong  place ;”)  as  Villa  del  Fuerte,  “ town 
of  the  fort.”  See  Fort. 

Furst,  fiiRst,  Ger.  “prince;”  as  Furstenwalde, 

“ prince’s  forest.” 

Flirt  or  Fnrth,  fooRt,  Ger.  “ford;”  as  Franhfurt, 
(Frankfort,)  the  “ford  of  the  Franks.” 

Gammal,  gAm'mal,  or  Gamla,  gAmfiA,  Sw.  “old;” 
as  Gamla  Karleby,  “Old  Charleston.” 

Gatt,  gAtt,  Dutch,  “hole,”  “passage,”  or  “strait;”  as 
Horllgatt,  {Hurlgate  or  Hellgate,)  “ whirlpool  strait;”  from 
the  same  root,  doubtless,  is  Catteoat,  perhaps  the  “strait 
or  sea  of  the  Catti,”  ,an  ancient  and  numerous  nation 
dwelling  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Europe.) 

Gail,  g6w,  Ger.  “country;”  as  Aargau,  the  “ country 
of  the  Aar.” 

Gebirge,  ga-be6R^gheh,  Ger.  “ mountains”  or  “ moun- 
tain range;”  as  "Krzgebirge,  “ore  mountains.” 

Gliaiit  or  Gliaiits,  Hindoo,  a “landing-place”  or 
“ flight  of  steps,”  a “ mountain  pass ;”  as  Ghauts,  a moun- 
tain range  of  Hindostan  named  from  its  “passes;”  Bal.a- 
GHAUTS,  “above  or  beyond  the  Ghauts.” 

Gliiri,  ghee^ree,  gh!r/ee,  or  gh^r^ree,  Sanscrit,  “ moun- 
tain;” as  Dhawalagihui,  “wliite  mountain.” 

Gibel.  See  Jebel. 

Gobi  or  Cobi,  Mongolian,  “desert.” 

Gool,  Gill,  gool,  Kool,  Koiil  or  I£iil,  kool, 
Tartar,  “ lake;”  as  Tooz  Gool,  “salt  lake.” 

Goomisb,  Goumisli  or  Giimlsli,  goofiuish', 
Turk,  “silver;”  as  Goomish  Khaneh,  “place  of  silver.” 

Gora,  gofiA,  Slavonic,  “mountain;”  as  Tzernogora  or 
Tchernogm-a,  (Montenegro,)  “black  mountain.” 

Gorod,  go-ro(F,  or  Grad,  grAd,  Slavonic,  “town  ” or  • 
“ city  ;”  as  Novogorod  and  Novkjrad,  the  “ new  city.” 

Goiimisli.  See  Goomisli. 

Grad.  See  Gorod. 

Graf,  grAf,  Ger.  a “count;”  as  Grafenhausen,  the 
“ count’s  houses,”  or  the  “count’s  town.” 

Grand,  grSNO,  or  Grande,  grSNd,  Fr. ; Gran,  grAn,  or 
Grande,  grAuMA,  It  and  Sp.  “great;”  as  Grand  Ch\mp, 

“ great  field;”  Gran  Canaria,  “Great  (or  Grand)  Canary;” 
Rio  Grande,  “ great  river.” 

Grdn,  or  Groen,  gron,  Dan.  and  Norw.  “ green;”  as 
Grbnland,  “Greenland.” 

Groote,  grb'teh,  or  Groot,  grot,  Dutch,  “great”  or 
“big;”  as  Groote  Eyland,  “Great  Island;”  Groote  Broek,. 
“big  brook.” 
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Gros,  gro,  or  Grosse,  gross,  Fr,  “thick”  or  “large;” 
is  Guos  Budekstoff,  “Great  BliderstofF.” 

Gross,  groce,  Ger.  “great;”  as  Gross  Glogau,  “great 
Ql-giu.” 

Grosse*  See  Gros. 

Grosso,  It.  and  Port,  “great;”  a.s  Monte  Grosso, 
“ great  hill ;”  Matto  Grosso,  “ great  forest”  or  “ thick  forest.” 

Grutoe,  groo'beh,  or  Grub,  groop,  Ger.  “mine;”  as 
S.^LZGRUB,  “ salt  mine.” 

Guad,  gwdn  or  wSd.  or  Giiadi,  gwa^ue  or  wd^ne,  Sp. 
(from  the  Arabic  Wad,  wSd,  or  Wady,  wd'dee,)  “river;”  as 
Guadalquivir,  (Arab,  Wad-aUKtbeer,)  the  “great  river.” 

Gill.  See  Gool. 

Giimisli.  See  Goomish.. 

Giir  or  Gbiir,  gur,  Hindoo,  “hill  fort;”  as  Zyghur  (or 
Jaighur,)  perhaps  the  “fortress  of  the  Jains.”  The  Jains 
are  a small  sect  of  Hindoo  religionists;  they  are  charged 
nith  offering  human  sacrifices  to  their  deities. 

Hafen,  hd'fen,  Ger.  “haven;”  as  Friedrichshafen, 
“ Frederickshaven.” 

Hai  or  Hay,  hi,  sometimes  written  Hae,  Chinese, 
“sea;”  as  Toanghai,  “Eastern  Sea,”  (China  Sea;)  Whang- 
hai.  “ Yeij-ow  Sea.” 

Ham,  (from  the  same  root  as  “home,”)  English,  “ dwell- 
ing-house,” “ house.”  or  “village;”  as  Waltham,  “Wood- 
house”  or  “ Woodville.” 

Hamii,  hdm,  Sw.  “ haven”  or  “ port ;”  as  Christinehamn, 
“Christina’s  Port.” 

Hard.,  haut,  or  Hart,  Ger.  a “mountain  forest.” 

Haiis,  hOwss,  or  Hausen,  how'zen  Ger.  “house”  or 
“dwolliiiii;”  as  Grafenhausen,  “count’s  i. welling.” 

Havii,  h6wn,  Dan.  “haven”  or  “port:”  as  Kjbbenhavn, 
(Copenhagen,)  “ commercial  port,” 

Hay.  See  Hai. 

Hegy,  h^dj,  Hun.  “mountain.” 

Hcide,  hi'deh,  Ger.  “heath;”  as  Heidenfeld,  “heath- 
field.” 

Heil,  hile.  Ger.  “health”  er  “safety;”  as  1 vilbronn, 
“fountain  of  health.” 

Heilig,  hPlio,  or  Heiligeu,  hPle-ghen,  Gei  “holy;” 
.AS  IJEiLiGEi-  sTADT,  “ holy  towu  ;”  Heliligenkre.  iz,  the 
“ holy  cross.” 

Heim,  hime,  Ger.  “home”  or  “abode;”  as  Bischofs- 
HEiM,  “ bishop's  abode.” 

Hely,  hfi],  Hun.  “place;”  as  Uj-Hely,  “new  place.” 

H ieii,  heSn',  Chinese,  a “town  of  the  third  class.” 

Hi  erro,  e-&R/Ro  or  ySu^RO,  Sp.  “ iron.”  See  Peri’O. 

Hima,  hee'mS',  Sanscrit,  “ cold”  or  “ suowt  ” as 
Himalaya,  the  “abode  of  snow.” 

Hiii'ter,  Ger.  “back”  or  “behind;”  as  IIinter  i’.hein, 
the  “ back  Rhine,”  that  branch  of  the  Rhine  farthes  from 
Germany,  and  from  the  thickly  inhabited  portio  s of 
Switzerland. 

His'sar',  Turk,  “castle;”  as  Kara  Hissar,  “ olack 
castle.’’ 

Ho,  Chinese,  “canal”  or  “river;”  as  IIoang-ho,  “yellow 
river;”  Ho-nan,  “south  of  the  river,”  (i.  e.  south  of  the 
Hoang-ho.) 

Hoaiig,  ho-Sng^  or  Wliang,  hw3ng,  Chinese,  “yel- 
low;” as  llOANG-HO,  “yellow  river;”  “ Yellow 

SEA.” 

Hoclv,  hoK,  Ger.  “ high ;”  as  IIochheim,  “ high  dwelling.” 

Hof,  hof,  Ger.  “court;”  as  Hofheim,  the  “abode  of  the 
court.” 

Hohe,  ho'eh,  or  Holien,  ho^en,  Ger.  “high;”  as 
Hoiienhurg,  “high  castle;”  Hohenfels,  “high  rock.” 

Holm  or  Holm(>it  Dan.  and  Sw.  a “ small  island;”  as 
HoLAiEsriiAND,  “island  coast.” 

Hondo,  on'do,  Honda,  onMd,  Sp.  “deep;”  as  Rio 
Hon  1)1,  “ deep  river  ;”  B ,uiA  Honda,  “ deep  bay.” 

Hoo  or  Hou,  Chinese,  “ lake;”  as  IIoo  pe,  “north  of 
the  lake,”  (the  name  of  a Chinese  province.) 

Hoog,  hdii  or  hoG,  Dutch,  “ high ;”  as  Hoogeveen, 
“high  turf;”  Hoogkerk,  “high  church.” 

Hou.  See  Hoo. 

Hi'ad,  hr3d,  Bohemian,  (doubtless  the  same  as  Grad,)  a 
“ town as  Hradlscii  or  Hraditz,  a “ little  town.” 

Hnus,  hoos,  Dan.  and  Norw.  “house”  or  “town;”  as 
Aariiuus,  Aggershuus. 

He  or  Isle,  eel,  Fr.  “island”  or  “isle;”  as  Tle  des 
Roches,  “Isle  of  Rocks;”  Belleisle,  “beautiful  island.” 
See  Isola. 

11  ha,  eePyd,  Port,  “island;”  as  Tlha  Grande,  “Great 
I’pland;”  Ilha  do  Governador,  “Governor’s  Island.”  See 
Isle  and  Isla. 

Inch,  intch,  Celtic,  “Island;”  as  Inch  Kennet,  the 
“island  Kennet.” 

In'iiis,  Celtic,  “island;”  as  Tnnisbeo,  “ Little  Island.” 

Irmah,  Ir'mlk^  orErmah,  §r-mik^  Turk,  “stream” 
ir  “river;”  as  Y’esuil  Irmak,  “green  river.” 

Isla-  ees'ld,  Sp.  “island:”  as  Isla  Mayor,  “greater 
.sland;”  XsLA  del  Rey,  “king's  island.”  See  Isola. 

Isle.  'pe  He. 
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Isola,  ee/so-ld,  It.  (from  the  Litin  Tn’sula,)  “island;”  as 
Isola  Bella,  “ beautiful  island ;”  Isola  Grossa,  “ great 
island.” 

Jar.  SeeYar. 

Jebel,  “mountain;”  as  Jebel-Nimrood,  “mountain  of 
Nimrod.” 

Jeiii.  SeeYenl. 

Jezeereh,  Jezeera,  Jezira,  jez-ee^a.  or  Jezee 
ret,  Arab,  “island”  or  “peninsula;”  as  El-Jezeera,  “ tht 
island.”  (Mesopotamia.) 

.Ibkull  or  Jbkul,  Icelandic,  “mountain;”  as  Orafa 
JOKULL.  SkaPTAR  JiiKULL. 

Jug.  SeeYoog. 

Jung,  yd'mg,  Ger.  “young”  or  “new;”  as  Jung  Buntz- 
LAU,/‘- New  Buntzlau ;”  Jungfrau,  “young  woman”  o< 
“vii-gia.” 

Hatir,  kdTlr  or  kd'fer,  written  also  CatFre  and 
Katfre,  Arab.  “ infidel as  Kafiristan,  the  “ land  of  the 
infidels  ” 

K.ahl,  kdl,  or  Kahlen,  kdffen,  Ger.  “bald;”  as 
Kahlenbekg,  “ bald  mountain.” 

Haiser,  kPzer,  Ger.  (from  the  Latin  Ctesar,  Gr.  Katffap,) 
“Cmsar,”  “emperor;”  as  K aiser.stuiil,  “ Cae.sar's  .seat.” 

Halah,  Kale,  Kelat,  Kalat,  Calat,  &c.,  Arab, 
and  Turk,  a “ castle.” 

Kami  or  Keml,  Sanscrit,  a “fortress”  or  “king- 
dom as  Taschkend,  “ stone  fortress.” 

Kara,  kd'rd^,  Turk,  and  Tartar,  “ black ;”  as  Kara  Dengis, 
“ Black  Sea.” 

Kasr,  kds’r,  Arab. ; Cacer.  kd'.ser,  Port. ; Cazar,  kd/thar 
Sp.  “castle;”  as  Al-Cazar,  “the  castle.” 

Kebeer,  (Kebir,)  k^heen/,  Arab,  “great;”  as  Me 
hallet-el-Kebeer.  the  “ great  place.” 

Kelat.  See  Kalah. 

Keml.  See  Kami. 

Kerke,  k^Rk'eh,  or  Kerk,  k§Rk,  Dutch,  “church;” 
as  OuDERKERK,  “old  chiiich.” 

Kebeii  or  Keven,  Celtic,  “mountain;”  as  C£venne8. 

Keui,  kS’oo-e,  or  Kevl,  Turk,  “village”  or  “town;” 
as  Yeni  Keui,  “new  village”  or  “ new  town.” 

Kbo.  See  Kob. 

Kiang,  ke-dug',  Chinese,  “river;”  as  Ta-kiang,  “great 
river.” 

Kil  or  Kill,  Dutch,  “ channel”  or  “ creek as 
Schuylkill,  “ hidden  creek.” 

Kill,  Celtic,  “cell”  or  “religious  residence;”  as  Icolm 
kill,  the  “ island  of  (St.)  Columba’s  cell.” 

Kill,  kin  or  keen.  Chines^  “ metal,”  “ gold,”  or  “ golden 
as  Kin-sh.a-ki\no,  the  “river  of  golden  sands.” 

King  or  Kin,  king,  Cliinese,  “ capital”  or  “ residence;” 
as  Nanki.ng  or  Nankin,  “southern  capital.” 

Kirclie,  keeR'keh,  Ger.  “ church  as  Funfkirchen, 
“ five  churches.” 

Kirk,  old  English  and  Scotch,  (from  the  German 
Kirche,)  “church;”  as  Kirkby,  “church  town.”  See  By. 

Kis,  kish,  Hun.  “little”  or  “small;”  as  Kis  Kunsag, 
“ Little  Cum ania.” 

Kizil,  kiz'il  or  kiz'el,  Turk.  “ red as  KizitMrm.ak,  “ red 
river:”  Kizil- Agadj,  “ red  tree.”  See  Agadj. 

Kjopiiig.  See  K oping. 

Klein,  kllne,  or  Kleiiieii,  kll'nen,  Ger.  “little;”  as 
Kleinendorf,  “ little  village.” 

Knock,  Celtic,  “mountain”  or  “hill.” 

Koli,  ko  or  koH,  Koo  or  Kuli,  koo,  Persian.  “ moun- 
tain” or  “hill;”  as  Kohistan,  “country  of  mountains;” 
Hindoo  Kooh,  (Hindoo  Koosh,)  “Hindoo  Mountain.” 

Kiinig,  ko'uig,  Ger.  “king;”  as  Konigswalde,  “king’s 
forest.” 

Konigin,  kd'nig-in,  Ger,  “queen;”  as  Koninginhof, 
“ queen’s  court.” 

Koo.  See  Kob. 

Kool,  Koul  or  Km,  _artar,  “lake;”  the  same  a 
Gool,  which  s;'e. 

Koord,  liourd  or  Kurd,  Persian,  “strong”  c. 
“flt^rce;  ’ as  Koordistan,  the  “land  of  the  strong  ir  fierce. 

Kopf,  kopf.  Ger.  “head,”  often  applied  to  a nmuiPaii 
peak  : as  Schneekopf.  “ snow  peak”  or  “ snow  mouniairi.'’ 

Kbpiiig  or  Kjbping,  both  pronounced  chd'ping 
Sw.  a mart,”  “ place  of  trade,”  “ town,”  or  “ borough ;”  a 
Nykoping,  “ new  mart”  or  “ New  Town.” 

Kottab,  Hindoo,  a “dwelling”  or  “toivn;”  as  Pal.am 

COTTA. 

Koul.  See  Kool. 

Kourd.  See  Koord. 

Krasiioe,  krds'no-d,  Bussian.  “red”  or  “handsome;” 
as  Krasnoselo,  “handsome  village.” 

Kreis,  krls,  Ger.  “circle;”  as  Regirungs-krds,  “govern- 
ment circle.” 

Kreml,  Tartar  and  Russian,  a “fortress”  or  “citadel.” 

Krone,  kro^neh,  Krou  or  C ron,  kr-on,  Ger, 
“crown;”  as  Kronstadt  or  Cronst-ADT  a “town  belonglnn 
to  the  crown.” 

Kub.  See  Kob. 
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Kiia.  See  Kool. 

Kiiptei  k('dp't'er,  Get  “copper;”  as  Kupferberg, 
copper  uiountaiu.” 

K-upree  or  Kluprly  koo'pree  or  ku'pree,  Turk. 
‘I  rid^e;  ’ as  Altoon  Kupree,  “golden  bridge.” 

Kurd.  See  Koord. 

K.ureu,  kii'rjjn,  Ger.  “ to  choose”  or  “ to  elect;”  Kur, 
iiooR,  ■•choice”  or  “election;”  as  Kur-Hessen,  “Electoral 
U esse,”  (1Iesss-Cas.sel.) 

Liadroii,  iS-Dron',  Liadrones,  li-oro^nSs,  Sp.  (from 
the  Latin  latro,)  “thief,”  “thieves;”  as  Islas  dt  los  La- 
Irones,  islands  of  the  thieves,”  (Ladrones.) 

liago,  li'go,  It.  and  Sp.  “lake,”  (L.  Lnfciis ;)  as  Lago  de 
los  I’AT  )s,  ••  Duck  Lake;”  Lago  Negro.  Black  Lake.” 

Idng'eh,  or  Iiauge?i,  Idng'gn,  Ger.  “long;” 
is  Langenberg,  “ long  hill ;”  Langendorf,  “ long  village.” 

l.<auter,  Ifiw^ter,  Ger.  “clear”  or  “pure;”  as  Lauter- 
B.ACH,  “clear  brook’;”  Lauterbrunn,  “clear  fountain.” 

liicllt,  liKt,  or li Ichit eii,  liKt'en, Ger.  •*  light,”  “clear;” 
as  Lichtenwald,  “ light  forest.” 

L<iebe,  lee'heh,  Ger.  “love;”  as  Liebenthal,  the  “vale 
of  love.” 

liieu,  le-uh',  Fr.  “ place;”  as  Beaulieu,  “ beautiful  place.” 
Liilie,  lee^e-eh,  Ger.  lily;”  as  Lilienfei.d,  “ field  of  lilies.” 
liimaii,  le-minf  Russian,  (from  the  Greek  Ainriv,)  a 
1 igoon”  or  “ harbor,”  mostly  at  the  mouth  of  a river. 
Ling,  ling,  Chinese,  “mountain  chain:”  as  Nan  ling, 
the  “ southern  chain  ;”  Pe-ling,  tne  “northern  chain;”  the 
names  given  by  the  Chinese  to  two  great  mountain  chains 
or  systems,  situated  respectively  in  the  8.  and  N.  of  China. 

Llau,  tldan,  Welsh,  enclosure”  or  “church;”  as  Llan- 
DAFF,  “ church  on  the  Taf.” 

liOclA,  loK,  Scotch,  “lake”  or  “arm  of  the  sea;”  as  Loch 
Katrine,  ■•  Lake  Catherine.” 

Lioug,  l6Ng,  or  Longue,  l^Ng,  Fr.  “ long ;”  as  Longue- 
ville.  “ long  town.” 

Loong,  Loung  or  Lung,  loong,  Chinese,  “dra- 
gon;” as  f ULooNG-sHAN,  the  “ uiouutain  of  the  dragon  of 
jasper.” 

Lougli,  15h,  Irish,  “lake;”  as  Lough  Derg,  Lough  Nea. 
Lowe,  lii'weh,  or  Lbwen,  Ib'wen,  Ger.  a “lion;”  as 
Lowenberg,  “li  111  mountain.” 

Lung.  See  Loong. 

Lungo,  loontgo,  Lnnga,  loon'gi,  It.“long.”  SeeVal. 

Maden,  maMen.  Arab,  “metal,”  “mines;”  hence  Al- 
ii adex  BEL  Azogue,  in  Spain,  the  “mines  of  quicksilver;” 
Almaden  de  la  Plata,  the  “ mines  of  silver.” 

Magyar,  mOd'ydR/,  Hun.  “ belonging  to  the  Magyars,” 
('the  principal  race  of  Hungary.)  “Hungarian;”  Magyar 
Orsrag,  ••  Hungarian  country,”  {i.e.  Hungary.) 

Malil  or  Malial,  Hindoo,  “fortress;”  as  Rajamahal, 
“prince’s  fortress.” 

Maloi,  md'loy,  or  Maloe,  md'lo-d.  Russian,  “little;” 
us  Maloi  Archangelsk,  “Little  Archangelsk.” 

Mare,  mdtrd,  It.  “sea;”  as  Mare  Grande,  “great  sea,” 
(Taranto.) 

Mark.,  maRk,  Sw.  “field,”  “ ground,”  or  “ territory;”  as 
Lapp.mark,  the  territory  of  the  Lapps.” 

Mark,  maRk,  Ger.  “limit”  or  •‘  boundary;”  as  Mark- 
DORF.  “ village  on  or  near  the  boundary.” 

Mai-kt,  maRkt,  Ger.  “market;”  as  Neu-Markt,  “New 
Market.” 

Medina  or  Medeena,  medeetna,  Arab,  “city;”  as 
Medina,  the  “ City” par  excellence;  in  other  words,  the  “ city” 
of  the  prophet. 

Meer,  luaia,  Dutch  and  Ger.  “sea”  or  “lake;”  as  IIar- 
lemmer  Meer.  “ Sea  of  Harlem.” 

3Ien,  Chinese,  “gate”  or  “haven  ;”  as  Iloo-men,  “ Tiger 
Gate.” 

Mer,  maiR,  Fr.  “ sea ;”  as  Mer-Nnire,  “ Black  Sea.” 
Mesto,  m5sRo,  or  Miesto,  me4s'to,  Slavonic,  “ place;” 
as  N0VEMIE.ST0.  Novemesto,  “ new  place”  or  “ new  town.” 

Midi,  mee'deet,  Fr.  (from  the  Latin  medius  dies,  “mid- 
day,”; midday”  or  “ noon  ;”  hence  the  “South,”  {i.e.  the 
region  of  noon”  or  “of  the  noonday  sun;”  in  the  same 
mariner  as  the  Fast  signifies  the  region  ofthe  “ rising  sun;”) 
as  Canal  du  Midi,  “ Canal  of  the  South.” 

Miesto.  See  Mesto. 

Min'sler,  Knglish.  (from  the  Latin  MonasteJrinm,  a 
“monastery,”)  originally  the  “church  of  a monastery;” 
somctiimus  a “cathedral  church;”  as  York  Minster. 

Mit'tel,  Ger.  “middle;”  as  Mittelwalde,  “middle 
forest”  or  “ in  the  middle  of  the  forest.” 

Mo,  Chinese,  “sea;”  as  Shamo,  “sea  of  sand,”  (one  of 
the  names  of  the  desert  of  Gobi.) 

Moikfl,  m6nt,  Dutch,  “mouth;”  as  Roermond,  “ Roer- 
nionth.”  the  “ town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Roer,”  (Ruhr.) 

Mont,  m6N“,  Fr.  (from  the  Latin  Mans,)  a “mountain;” 
as  .Mont  Blanc,  “ white  mountain.” 

Monte,  monRd,  It.  “mountain;”  as  Montenegro  and 
Montenero,  “black  mountain;”  Monte  Verde,  “green 
mountain.” 

Monte,  monRd, or  Mont,  Sp.  “mountain;”  as  Mont- 


I EREY,  “ king's  mountain”  or  “ royal  moi  ntaii.  ” Montserra  e 
“jagged  mountain.”  See  31ont. 

More,  nior,  Celtic,  “great;”  as  Ben  More,  “great 
monnt.iin.” 

Moutiers,  moo'te-d/,  Fr.  “monaster)’;”  as  Nojrjiou 
tiers,  tile  “ black  monastery.” 

Muilil,  miil.  Ger.  “ mill;”  as  Mulhausen,  “mill-house’ 
or  mill-town.” 

Miind,  m('6nt ; plural,  Mtinde,  mlinMeh.  Gei 
“ mouth”  or  “ mouths  as  Travemunde,  “ Traveini  uth,’ 
the  “ town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ti  ave.” 

Munster,  muiPster,  Ger.  “monastery;”  the  .same  ae 
Minster,  which  see, 

Naes,  (Nas,)  m^s,  Norw.  and  Sw.  (from  JVae,<;e  or  JVase, 
nA's^.  a ••  nose,”)  a “ cape”  or  “ promontory  ;”  as  Lindesnas. 

See  Ness. 

Nagnr,  nd-ghr',  IVagor  or  Nug'giir,  Hindoo,  a 
“fortified  town  or  city;"  as  Bijanagur,  the  “city  of 
triumv'h ;”  Aiimednuggur,  the  “ town  or  fortress  of  Ahmed.” 
The  same  root  occurs  in  Cha.ndernagore. 

Nagy,  ndJj,  Hun.  “great;”  as  Nagy  BanTa,  the  “ great 
mines:  ’ Nagy  Kunsag,  “Great  Cumania.” 

Nalir,  niu'r,  Arab,  a “stream;”  as  Nahr-el-Kebeer, 
the  ••  large  stream.” 

Nan,  nin,  Chinese,  “ southern  ;”  as  Nanking,  the 
“ .«outhern  capital,”  as  distinguished  from  Peking,  the 
“ northern  capital.” 

Nas.  See  Naes  and  Ness. 

Naze,  an  Lnulish  corruption  of  the  Scandinavian  Naes, 
a “ca|ie”  or  “ promontory.” 

Neder,  uA'der.  Dutch,  (Ger.  Nieder,)  “ low,”  “ lower,” 
or  ••nether;”  as  Nederhasselt,  “Lower  Ilasselt ;”  Neder- 
landcn,  the  “ Netherlands.” 

Negro,*  ni'gro,  Negra,*  UeVgri,  It.,  Sp.,  and  Port, 
(from  the  Latin  Niger,)  "black;”  as  Montenegro,  “black 
mountain:”  Vaho  Negro,  (Cafe  Negro,)  “black  cape;”  Rio 
Negro,  •‘black  river;”  Acqua  Negra,  “black  water.” 

Nemetli,  nA'meH,  Hun.  “German;”  as  Nemeth  Uj- 
VAR,  the  •‘new  German  fort”  or  “German  new  town;” 
Nemtcliek  in  Turkish,  and  Nemta  in  Slavonic,  also 
signitV  “German.” 

Neos,*  Nea,*  {vcog,  vca.)  Gr.  “new;”  as  Neocastro, 
“new  camp;”  Neogr.ad,  ‘•new  town;”  Neupolis,  “new 
citv.”  the  ancient  name  of  Naples. 

Nero,*  n.A'ro,  Ncra,*  nA'i-A,  It.  “black;”  as  Rionebo, 
“liliick  rivulet.”  See  Negro. 

Ness,  nAss.  Scotch,  (from  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
Nds  or  A«cs,  nAs  or  iiAs,  originally  the  .same  as  Niise  or  Naese, 
a •‘nose,”)  a •‘cape”  or  ‘•promontory;”  as  Fife-ness,  the 
“promontory  of  Fife.” 

Nen,  noi,  Ger.  new;”  as  Neuburg,  “ New-castle.” 

Nenf,*  nuf,  and  Neu>'e,*nuv,  Fr.  (from  the  Latin  iW- 
vus.)  new:”  as  Neufchateau,  “ new  castle;”  A'illeneuve, 
“ new  town.” 

Nevado,*  nA-v3Mo,  Nevada,*  nA-vA'dA,  Sp.  (from 
Nevar,  to  •‘  snow”  or  “ make  white  with  snow,”)  literally 
“ snowed  on”  or  “ made  white  with  snow,”  hence  “ covered 
or  clad  with  snow;”  as  Sierra  Nevada,  the  “ snow-claa 
mountain  chain.”  Nevado,  (i.e.  Monte  Nevadn,)  the  -‘snow- 
clad  mountain,”  is  a general  name  in  Spanisli  for  any 
mountain  covered  with  perpetual  snow 

Nieder,  neeMer.  Ger.  “low,”  “lower,”  or  “nether;”  a? 
Niederhessen, ‘‘ Lower  Hesse;”  Nicderlande,  the  •‘Nether- 
lands.” 

Nieiiw,  nyii.  sometimes  written  Nieii,  Dutch,  “ new;” 
as  Nieuioe  Died,  the  “new  ship  canal;”  Nieuwpoort  or  Nieu- 
POORT,  ‘‘  Newport.” 

Nije.  SeeNlzli. 

Nijni.  See  Nizlinee. 

Nischnei  or  Nisclinit.  See  Nlzknee. 

Nizli,  Niz  or  Nije,  nizh  or  neezh,  Russian,  the  .same 
as  Nizhnee;  as  Nizhgorod,  another  name  for  Nizhnee 
Novgorod. 

Nizlxnee  or  Nijni,  nizh'npe,  written  alsoNlzkncl, 
Nlzni,  Nislinei,  and  Nisclinil,  “lower;”  as  Nizn- 
nee-Novgokod.  ‘-lower  Novgorod.” 

Noir,*  Noire,*  owAr,  Fr.  “black;”  as  Cape  (or  Cap) 
Noir,  •‘  black  cape;”  Mer- Noire,  “ Black  Sea.” 

Nor,  nor,  or  Noor,  Tartar,  “ sea”  or  “lake;”  as  Koko 
Nor,  (or  Koke  Nor.)  “ blue  sea.” 

* It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  arc 
unacquainted  with  foreign  languages,  that  the  adjective  >ftea 
varies  to  suit  the  supposed  gender  of  the  noun  to  whiel.  it  it 
joined;  thus.  Villa,  “town,”  being  considered  as  feminine,  wt 
must  say  Villa  Nova,  Villa  Nuova  or  Vili.a  Nueva,  (“new 
town.”)  and  not  Villa  Novo,  Nuovo  or  Nukto.  On  the  other 
hand,  Porto  or  Puerto  being  masculine,  we  must  say  Porto 
Novo  or  Nuovo,  or  Puf.rto  Nuevo,  (“new  port,”)  and  not 
Porto  Nova  or  Puerto  Nueva,  kc.  Hence,  also,  we  say  Porto 
Vecciiio  and  Civii  a Vecchia,  the  former  being  m/isculine,  the 
latter  feminine,  q'hus,  also,  in  French  we  say  Chateau  Neu» 
(or  Neupciiateau)  and  Villeneuve,  Nouveau  Mexioue  nnf 
Nouveile  Oaledo.vie,  the  former  being  considered  masculina 
the  latter  feminine.  In  the  above  articles,  the  first  word  inaiku* 
with  an  asterisk  is  masculine,  the  second  feminine. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL  YOCABULARV. 


Noiii,  nou  or  roEt,  Fr.  and  Ger.  “north;”  as  Depart- 
m nl-dhls'^vs),  “ department  of  the  north;”  Nordhausen, 
'•  north  tov.  u.” 

N«rr,  noK,  Sw.  and  Norw.  “north”  or  “northern;”  as 
VoR'  Kjdi’ii  J,  “nonhern  mart”  or  “North  Town.” 

Norte,  noR/ii,  Sp.  and  Port,  “north;”  as  Kio  del  Norte, 
Rio  Gra.noe.)  “ river  of  the  north;”  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 

‘ itio  Grande  of  the  north.” 

Nos,  Russ,  “cape;”  as  Vostokhnoi  (or  VosrocHNn)  Nos, 
•‘east  rape.” 

Nouveau,*  noo'vo',  and  Nouvelle,*  noo'v^lV,  Fr. 
■new;”  as  Nf.veau-Mexique,,  “New  Mexico;”  Nuuvelle-Or- 
‘aiiix,  “ N Kw  Orleans.”  See  Neuf. 

Novala,  Russian.  See  Novol. 

No^  e or  Nowe,  noG’A.  Slavonic,  “new;”  as  Nove- 
iViESTO  or  Nowemiesto.  “ new  town.” 

Novo,  It.  See  Nuov'o. 

Novo,*  no'vn.  Nova,*  no/vS,  Port,  (from  the  Latin 
iSoh-u^.)  “ new  as  Villa  Nova,  “ new  town.” 

Novol  or  Nowoi,  no-voi',  No'vo  and  Novala, 
no-vi'd,  Russ,  ••new;”  as  Novoi  (nr  Nowoi)  Oskol,  “New 
Oskol;”  Novo  Tcherk.ask,  “New  'I'cherka.sk ;”  Novaia  Zem- 
Ua.  fNovA  Zemrla.)  “new  country.” 

Nowe.  Sec  Nove. 

N tie  VO,*  nvv:Pvo  or  noo-dNo,  or  Nueva,*  nwAtvd.  Sp. 
“new;”  as  Nuevo  Santander.  “New  Sautander;”  Nueva 
Segovia.  “ New  Segovia.”  See  Nuovo. 

Niigger.  SeeNagur. 

Nuovo,  noo-o'vo,  Nuova,*  noo-o'vo,  or  No'vo,  It. 
(from  tlie  Latin  JWvm,)  ••  new ;”  as  Castelnuovo,  “ New 
Castle;”  Villa  Nuovo,  “ new  totvn.” 

Ny,  nil,  Dan.  and  Sw.  “new  ;”  as  Nyborg,  “new  castle;” 
Nykoping,  “ new  mart.” 

O,  6,  Ilun.  “old;”  as  0 Arad,  “Old  Arad;”  0 Buda, 
“()ld  Buda.’  .. 

O,  o,  or  Oe,  o'eh ; plural.  O'er,  Dan.  and  Norw. 
“island:”  as  Andoe’ or  Andoen,  “duck  island;”  Sandoe, 
“sand  island.” 

O,  d,  Sw.  “ island.”  See  preceding  article. 

O'ber,  Ger.  “upper;”  as  Oberuessen,  “ Upper  Hesse.” 

Oest.  See  Ost. 

Ola,  o'ld,  or  Oo'la,  Mongolian,  “ mountain”  or  “ moun- 
tains;” as  .Alta  yeen  Ool.a,  “golden  mountains,”  one  of  the 
uanies  of  the  Altai  Mountains. 

Oola,  OuJa  or  Ula,  oo'ld,  Mantchoo,  “river;”  as 
Saghalien  Oola,  a town  situated  on  the  “ river  Saghalien,” 
(or  Aaioor.) 

Ooral,  (Ural,)  oo-rdl',  Russ.  “ girdle.”  The  Ural 
Mountains  appear  to  have  been  so  named  from  their  belting 
or  encircling  the  empire  of  Russia  in  the  east. 

Oust,  ost,  or  Ooster,  o.s'ter,  Dutch,  •‘  east”  or  “ eastern ;” 
as  Oo.sTBURG.  “east  castle;”  Oosterhout,  “eastern  wood.” 

Oo.st,  Oust  or  Ust,  oost,  Rus.s.  (probably  from  the 
La‘iu  O.i'tiam  or  Os’tia.  “mouth,”  “mouths,”)  the  “mouth 
of  a river:”  as  Oostioog,  (Oostyoog,)  ••  Yoogmouth,”  i.e. 
“town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yoog.” 

Orszag,  oR'sdj',  Ilun.  “country”  or  “kingdom;”  as 
Wag  YAK  (JRSZAG,  (the  Hungarian  name  of  Hung.ary,)  the  i 
'■  "ountry  of  the  Magyars  or  Hungarians.” 

Ort,  oRt.  Ger.  “pFace;”  as  Tiefenort,  “ deep  place.” 

Osero.  See  Ozero. 

Ost  or  Oest,  d.st,  Ger.  “east”  or  “eastern;”  as  Oder- 
rcich.  (.\ustria.)  the  ••eastern  kingdom.”  See  Gstr.asia. 

Ostrog,  os-trogL  Russ,  a “ palisaded  fort.”  See  Ostroo. 

Ostrov  or  Ostrow,  os-trov',  Russ,  an  “island.”  See 
Ostrov. 

Outie,  ow'deh,  or  Ouilen,  ow'den,  Dutch,  “old;”  as 
Oi(dti  NlAAS,  “Old  Maas  or  .Meu.se;”  Oude  Sohild,  “ old 
shield:”  Oudenbosoh,  “old  grove.” 

Oula.  See  Oola. 

Oural.  See  Ooral. 

Oust.  See  Oost. 

Ozero  or  Osero,  o'z4-ro,  Russ,  “lake;”  as  Bielo- 
OzERO,  -‘Avhite  lake.” 

Pacli.  See  Bach,. 

Paraiso,  pA-rl'so,  Sp.  and  Port,  “paradise;”  as  Val- 
paraiso. ^t.c.  Vallf  de  Paraiso.)  “vale  of  paradise.” 

Patam'  or  Patuam',  Hindoo,  a “ fort”  or  “town;” 
as  VlZAGVP.ATAM,  SERINGAP.AT.VM  01  SERI.NG AP.ATN.AM. 

Pe,  pAh  or  pA.  Chinese.  ••  northern ;”  as  Peking,  “ northern 
A'apital;”  Peling,  “northern  mountain  chain.” 

Pel,  pA or  pA'e,  Chinese,  “Avhite;”  as  Pei-ho.  “ white  river.” 

Peu,  pJu,  Celtic,  (prob.ahly  the  same  as  Ben,  a “hill”  or 
“mountain  peak:”)  hence  Apennines  and  Pennine  Alps. 
The  Spanish  PeAa  and  Portuguese  Peiilia  are  perhaps 
from  the  same  root. 

Pena,  pAn'yA  or  pAn'yA,  Sp.  “rock;”  as  Oabc  de^Piias, 
(Cavi;  Pen.as.)  “cape  of  rocks”  or  “rockv  cape;”  Peniscola, 
the  “ dweller  on  the  rock.”  The  termination  cola  is  from 
the  Latin  coin,  to  “till,”  to  “inhabit;”  hence  the  Latin 
words  Agricola,  Oxlicola,  &c.  See  Peu. 


I Penlia,  pAu'vA  or  pfn'yA,  Port,  a ‘tock;”  hs  i'enila 
See  Pena  and  Pen. 

Peiij,  p^iij,  01  PuiiJ,  phnj.  Persian,  “tive;”  as  Perjcui 
or  Punjab,  “five  rivers,  i.e.  the  country  Avattrel  by  the 
five  [great]  rivers,  namely,  the  Indus,  the  Jhylum,  the 
Chenaub,  the  Ravee,  and  the  Sutlej,  (Avith  the  Ghara  or 
Hi/ph'axix.)  See  Punjab. 

Pequeno,*  pA-kan'yo,  Pequefia,*  pA-kAu  y5,  Sp.. 
and  Pequeno,*  p.A-kA'no,  Pequeiia,*  pA-k.A'uA.  I’ort 
“little:”  as  Angra  Pequena,  •‘little  bay.” 

Petit,  peh  tee',  or  Petite,  peh-teet',  Fr.  “ little aa 
PEiiT-hNGiiiEN,  ‘•Little  Lnghieu  Petite- Pierre,  “little 
stone.” 

Piccolo,* pik'l<o-lo,  Piccola,*  pik'ko-lA,  It.  “ small;” 
as  I sola  I iccola.  ••  little  island.” 

Picti,  L.  ••painted;”  as  Piets,  the  “ painted”  people. 
Polls,  Pol,  Poll  or  Boll,  and  pie  or  ble,  “ city  ;” 
as  Nicopolls,  the  ••city  of  victory;”  Sevastopol,  the  ‘•city 
of  Augustus;”  Tripoli  or  Tireboli,  {Tripnlis.)  “three 
cities;”  Grenoble.  (Gratiavopolis,)  the  “city  ofOratian.” 

Pout,  pAng,  Fr.  (from  the  Latin  Pons,)  a “bridge;”  as 
Pon'i-le-Rov,  “king's  bridge.” 

Pout  a,  pon'tA.  Port,  “point;”  as  Ponta  Delgad.a, 
‘•f-harp  point.”  See  Punta. 

Poule,  pon't.A,  It.  and  Port,  “bridge;”  as  Ponte  di 
Legno,  ••bridge  of  Avoud;”  Ponte  do  Soro,  “bridge  of  the 
Soro;”  Tres-Pontes,  “three  bridges.” 

Poolo,  Poulo  or  Pulo,  poo'lo,  Mal.ay,  “island;”  as 
PooLo  Datoo.  ••  D.itoo  Island.” 

Poor,  Poo'ra  or  Pore,  por,  Iliudoo,  “village”  or 
“town:”  as  Aiimedpoor,  the  “town  of  Ahmed;”  Ammera- 
pooka.  Singapore.  &c. 

Pootra,  Poutra  or  Putra,  Sanscrit,  “son;”  as 
Br  AHAi  apootra,  the  “son  of  Brahma.” 

Pore.  See  Poor. 

Porto,  poR'to,  It.  and  Port,  (from  the  Latin  PnrHus.)  a 
“port”  or  ‘-haven;’’  as  PoRTO  Ercole,  (L.  Herevlis  Portus,' 
“ port  of  Hercules  Porto  Seguro,  ‘*  secure  haven.” 

Poulo  or  Pulo,  pool'lo,  modern  Gr.  “little”  or 
“small  as  .Amorgo  Poulo,  “little  Amorgo.” 

Pour  or  Poura.  See  Poor. 

Poutra.  See  Pootra. 

Poza,  po'thA,  Sp.  a " puddle”  or  “ pool ;”  as  PozA  de  la 
Sal.  ••  .salt  pool.” 

Pozo,  po'tho,  Sp.  a ‘‘well”  or  “pit,”  or  Pozuelo,  po- 
thwA  lo.  a ‘-well”  or  “little  Avell as  Pozo  Hondo,  - dee? 
well:”  Pozuelo  del  Key,  “king’s  Avell.” 

Pray  a.  Port,  “shore”  or  “coast;”  as  Porto  Praia, 
“ port  on  I he  coast.” 

Puebla,  pwAb'la  or  poo-Ab'lA,  or  Pueblo,  pAvAh'io,  a 
“ town  ’ or  “city;”  as  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  "city  of  the 
iingels.” 

Puente,  pwAn'tA  or  poo-An'tA,  Sp.  “bridge;”  as  Puente 
DE  Genil.  "bridge  on  the  Genii;”  Puente  Nacional,  “na- 
tional bridee.” 

Puerto,  pAv^R/to  or  poo-^R/to,  Sp.  “port;”  as  Puerto 
Rico,  (Porto  Rico.)  “rich  port;”  Puerto  Bello,  “beautiful 
port.”  See  Port  o. 

Pulo.  PajuIo. 

Puuj.  See  Peiij. 

Puma,  poon'tA,  It.  and  Sp.  (from  the  Latin  Pundtum,) 
•‘point;”  as  Punta  de  Piedra,  “stony  point;”  Punta  di 
Stilo.  -‘point  of  a style.” 

Putra.  See  Pootra. 

Q,uaug,  kwAng,  Chinese,  “extent,”  “territory,”  “pro- 
vince:” as  Guang-see,  ‘-western  province;”  Qu.ang-tong  or 
Quang-toong,  “eastern  province.” 

Q, uatre,  kAfr,  Fr.  “four;”  as  Quatre  Bras,  “font 
arms,”  (or  four  hands  to  point  the  way);  Quatre  FRiRES, 

‘-  four  brothers.” 

Ctucute,  kAn'tA,  Port,  “burning”  or  “hot;”  as  Agoa 
Quente,  ••  hot  spring.” 

R. njab  or  Baja,  rA'jA,  Sanscrit,  “prince”  or  “royal;” 
as  Kajanagur,  the  ” royal  fortress  or  city.” 

Bas,  rAs,  Arab,  “head,”  ‘-headland,”  “cape.”  or  “pro- 
montory;” as  Ras-el-Ablyd,  “white  promontory.” 

Beal,  rA-Al',  Sp.  and  Port,  (from  the  Latin  RepaHis,) 

“ royal ;”  as  Ciudad  Re.yl,  “ royal  city ;”  Villa  Real,  ‘-  royal 
town.” 

Beale,  rA-ATA,  It.  “rwal;”  as  Montere.yle,  “royal 
mountain’'  or  “ Mount  Royal.”  See  Beal. 

Beicb,  riK.  Ger.  “kingdom;”  as  Frankreich,  (France.) 
the  •‘  Frank  kingdom”  or  ‘-kingdom  of  the  Franks.” 

Beicb,  riK,  or  Belcben,  riK'gn,  Ger.  “rich;”  fia 
Reiciienau,  “ rich  island”  or  “ rich  land ;”  Reichenthal, 

“ rich  valley.” 

Beka,  rA'kA.  Russ,  “river.” 

Bico,*  ree^ko,  Blca,*  ree'kA,  Sp.  and  Port,  “rich;" 
as  Costa  Rica.  “ rich  coast”  or  “ rich  region ;”  Porto  Rico  or 
Pwrto  Rico,  “ rich  port.” 

B i e s e , ree'z^ h.  B1  e sen , ree^z^n,  Ger.  “gian t,’’  “ giants 
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«B  Riesengebirge,  '"giant mountains;”  Rbesenbtjrg,  “ giants’ 
castle.” 

Jllo,  ree'o,  Sp.  and  Port,  “river;”  as  Rio  Grande, 
“great  river.” 

lilo,  ree’o,  It.  “rivulet;”  as  Rionero,  “black  rivulet.” 

Riviere,  ree've-aiR/,  Fr.  “river;”  as  RiviiIre  Sal£e, 
“ salt  river;”  Ti-ois  Ixivieres,  “Three  Rivers.” 

liocca,  rok'kd,  It.  (and  Latin  of  tbe  IMiddle  Ages.) 
“rock”  or  “fortress;”  as  Rocca  Bianc.a,  “ white  fortres.s  ;” 
Rocoa  Nov.a,  “ new  fortress.”  From  the  same  root  are  de- 
"ived  the  English  word  rock,  the  French  word  roche,  and  the 
French  name  Rocroy,  “king’s  fortress.” 

Rocclietta,  rok-k6t/td,  It.  “little  rock”  or  “little 
fortress. ” i;eo  Rocca. 

Roclie,  rosin  Fr.  a “ rock”  or  “ fortress;”  as  Rochefort, 
“ strong  fortresi^  See  Rocca. 

Roorl,  Rond  or  Rnd,  Persian,  “river;”  as  Sefeed 
Rood,  “wliite  river.” 

Ros'so,  It.  “red:”  as  Castel  Rosso,  “red  ca.stle.” 

Rotlx,  rot,  or  Rotlien,  ro'ten,  Ger.  “red;”  as  Roth- 
jIuiile.  “ red  mill Rothenthdrm,  “red  tower.” 

R ond.  See  Rood. 

Ronx,  roo,  Ronge,  roozh,  Fr.  “red;”  as  ChAte.\u- 
■'OtJX,  “ red  castle;”  Mcr-Rnuge,  “Red  Sea.” 

Rnd.  See  Rood. 

Rnlie,  roo'eh,  or  Rnlx’,  roo, Ger.  “rest;”  as  CARI.SRUH, 
“ Charles’s  Rest.” 

Sajo,  thSh'yo^,  and  So,  sho,  Hun.  “salt;”  as  S.ajo, 
“ Salt  River.” 

Salado,  sS-li^DO,  Sp.  (from  the  Latin  Sal,  “ salt,”) 
“ .salted,”  “ salt,”  or  “ impregnated  with  salt ;”  as  Rio  S.A- 
LADO,  “ salt  river.” 

Sale  or  Sal^e,  sd'l.V,  Fr.  “salt;”  as  RiviJre  Sau&e, 
“ salt  river.” 

Sulina,  .si-lee'ni,  Sp.  a “salt  work,”  “salt  mine,”  or 
“ salt  pool,”  any  place  where  salt  is  procured;  as  Saun.as  de 
Anan.v,  the  “ salt  works  of  Anana.” 

Sa'lz,  s3)ts,  or  Saltz,  Ger.  “salt;”  as  Salzburg,  “ salt 
castle:”  Salzgrud,  •‘.saltmine.” 

Samok.,  Russ.  “ castle.” 

San,  sdn,  (feminine,  Santa,  sin^tl.)  It.  and  Sp. 
“ saint as  S.VN  .Juan,  “ St.  .Tohn.”  See  page  1642. 

Sanct,  silnkt,  Ger.  “saint;”  as  S.anct  Hubert,  “St. 
Flnbei't;”  Sanct  .Ton  ANN,  “St.John.” 

Santa.  See  San. 

Sarai.  See  Serai. 

$ciia.  See  Slia. 

ScSian.  See  Slian. 

Sclxen.  See  Slien. 

Scliloss,  shloss,  Ger.  “castle;”  as  SchlosshCrg,  “Castle 
Hill.” 

Sclxnee,  shnA,  Ger.  “snow;”  as  Schneeberg,  “snow 
mountain.” 

Sclidn,  shiin,  Ger.  “beautiful”  or  “ hand.some ;”  as 
ScHiiNBEiUi.  “ heautiful  hill”  or  “ beautiful  mountain.” 

Sclinylen,  sKoi'len,  Dutch,  to  “hide;”  as  Schuylkill, 
“ hidden  creek.” 

Schwarz  or  Schwartz,  shwAats,  Ger.  “black;”  as 
SciiWARZWALO,  black  forest.” 

Se  or  Sse,  sA  or  s.i,  Chinese,  “four;”  as  Se-chuen  (or 
SsE-TCiioUAN.)  “ four  rivers,”  the  name  of  one  of  the  Chinese 
provinces  watered  by  four  principal  tributaries  of  the  Yang- 
'tse-kiang. 

Seco,  sAtko,  Sp.  (from  the  Latin  Sie’eus,)  “dry;”  as  Rio 
Se'^'j,  “ dry  river.” 

See  or  Si,  see,  Chinese,  “ west”  or  “western  ;”  as  Shan- 
6EE.  the  “ mountainous  west.” 

See,  sA,  Ger.  “ lake:”  also  “ sea;”  as  Thuner  See,  “ Lake 
of  Thun Seeland,  {Zeeland,  Zealand,)  “ sea  land,”  i.e.  land 
surrounded  by  the  sea.  See  Zee* 

Sefeed  or  Setld,  sef-eedC  written  also  Sntfeed, 
Snfleld  and  Snfeid,  Persian,  “white:”  as  Sefeed 
Rood,  ‘-white  river;”  Suffeed  Koh,  “white  mountain.” 

Seio,  sA'lo,  Russ,  “village;”  as  Tsarskoe  Selo,  (Ger. 
Kaiiierxdorf,)  “emperor’s  village.” 

Semiia,  sAmtle-A,  Sl.avonic,  “land;”  as  Noraia  Semlia, 
(Nova  Zkmbla,)  “ new  land.”  i.e..  land  newly  found. 

Serai,  ser-P,  or  Sarai,  .sa-rP,  Turk,  and  Tartar,  a 
“palace:”  as  Ro.sna  Serai,  the  “ llosnian  palace.” 

Serra,  sAr/hA,  Port,  a ‘-mountain  chain;”  the  same  as 
Sierra,  which  see. 

Sever,  sA-vaiut,  or  Severo,  sA-v.-Pro,  written  also 
Sievero  or  Siewero,  syA-vA/ro,  Russ,  “north”  or 
“northern  ;”  Severo  Vostouhnoi,  “ North  east”  (Cape.) 

Sex,  Kngli.sh,  (from  the  German  Sachs,  “Saxon,”)  a ter- 
mination equivalent  to  “Saxon  kingdom  or  territory;”  as 
Sussex,  the  “kingdom  or  territory  of  the  South  Saxons;” 
Essex,  the  “kingdom  of  the  Ea.st  Saxons,”  <fec. 

Sha,  Sclxa  or  Clia,  slid.  Chinese,  ‘-sand;”  as  Kin- 
BHA-KiA.NG,  “river  of  golden  sands;”  SiiAMO,  “ sea  of  sand,” 
(Gobi.) 

Shan,  Schan  or  Chan,  shdn.  Chinese,  “moun- 
tain;” also  “ island,”  i.e.  a mountain  in  the  .sea;  ns  Thian- 
SHAN,  the  “celestial  mountains;”  Kin-siian,  “golden 


island”  or  “golden  mountain;”  Tcheoo-shan,  (CnusAUf 
“ island  in  the  form  of  a ship.” 

Shen,  Sclien  or  Chen,  Chinese,  “frontier;”  as 
Shen-see.  ‘ western  frontier.” 

Sidi,  .4rah..  a title  of  respect,  like  “Mr.”  or  “lord.” 

Siei-ra,  ser?R/Rd,  Sp.  ; Serra.  sAr'rA.  Port,  and  Latin, 
originally  a “ saw.”  This  term  is  often  emploj’ed  to  denote  a 
mountain  ridge,  which,  from  its  notched  af)pearance  n hen 
seen  from  a distance,  has  naturally  suggested  the  idea  ot  a 
saw:  c.p.  Sierra  Blanca,  the  •-  white  mnunfain  ridge.” 

Sieiie,  Chinese,  “snow;”  as  Ta-sieue-shan,  the  ‘-great 
snow  mountain.” 

Siever  or  Sievero.  See  Sex'cr. 

Silher,  sil  her,  Ger.  -‘silver;’’  as  Silberrach,  “silver 
hro  'k  Silberberg.  .silver  mountain.” 

Sjd  syo.  or  Sjdn.  sydn,  Sw.  “lake;”  as  Stor-sjon, 
“ groat  lake.” 

Sk,  Skoe  nr  Skaia,  Russ.,  an  adjective  termination 
generally  denoting  “town,”  “village,”  or  “settlement;”  as 
Tobolsk,  the  ‘-town  on  the  Tobol;”  Looganskoe,  the  “ town 
on  the  Loogan.”  Ac. 

Slav  or  Slaw,  sldv  or  slaf,  Slavonic,  a termination  de 
noting  the  habitation  of  Slaves  or  Slavonians,  as  Yarosuav 

Slohoda,  slotbo-dd,  Russ,  a “village.” 

Slot,  slot.  Dutch,  -‘caslle:”  as  Sloten. 

Slice,  snA,  Dan.  and  Norw.  “ snow ;”  as  Sneeh.aettan, 
“ snoAV  cap.” 

Sneeiiw,  sndt^,  Dutch,  “snow;”  as  Sneeuwbergen, 
“snow  motintains.” 

So.  See  Sajo. 

Soo,  Son  or  Sii,  soo,  Turk,  .and  T.artar.  “river;”  as 
Ae  Soo,  - white  river;”  Kara  Soo,  ‘‘black  river.” 

Sse.  See  Se. 

Stad,  stdd,  Dan.  and  Sw.  (Dutch,  Siad.  stdt.)  a “town;” 
as  (’iiklstian.stad,  “Christian's  Town;”  Stad  an’t  IIarino- 
VLTET.  the  --town  on  the  Tlaringvliet.” 

Sfadt,  stdtt,  Ger.  “town;”  as  Karlstadt,  “Charles- 
town.” 

Stan,  .stdn,  Persian,  “country;”  as  TTindostan.  “ Hin- 
doo country"’  or  the  “country  of  the  Hindoos;”  Beloo- 
CHiSTAN,  the  “country  of  the  Beloochees.” 

Stanitsa,  std-niPsd  or  std-neePsd.  Ru.ss.  a “village.” 

Stara,  stdb-d,  Staro,  stdrtro,  or  Staroi,  std'roi, 
Slavonic,  - old  a.s  Star  i Tcherkask,  “Old  Tcherkask.” 

Stark,  st.dRk.  or  Starken,  stdr.k'en,  Ger.  -‘strong;” 
as  Starkenburg.  “sti-ong  castle;”  Starkstadt,  “ strong 
toAvn,”  i.e.  a - fortified  ton  n.” 

Stavro,  stdv-rot.  (from  the  Greek  aravpos.  staiiros,) 
“cross;”  as  St.avropol.  the  “city  of  the  cross.” 

Steen,  .stain.  Dutch,  “stone;”  as  Steenkerke,  “stone 
church.”  See  Stein. 

Stein,  Stine.  Ger.  “stone;”  as  Steinbach  and  Steinach 
“ stone  brook”  or  “ stony  brook.” 

Strasse,  strAs'.seh,  or  Strass,  strdss,  Ger.  a “street” 
or  ‘-public  highway:”  as  Strasshnurp.  (Strasbourg.)  a 
“castle  or  town  on  the  public  highway.”  This  name  ap- 
pears to  owe  its  origin  to  the  cin-umstance  of  the  place 
i>eing  situated  on  an  important  road  or  highway  used  .since 
the  time  of  the  Romans. 

Strat,  old  English,  (probably  from  the  Latin  Stra/ta ; 
German  Sh-asse.)  “street;”  as  Stratford,  “street  ford.” 
See  Strasse. 

Stratli,  strdth,  Celtic,  “valley”  or  “vale;”  as  Stilith- 
earn.  the  -‘  vale  of  the  Earn;”  Strathmore,  “great  valley.” 

Sn.  See  Soo. 

Snd.  See  Snr. 

Sntleed,  Suffeld  or  Snfeid.  See  Sefeed. 

Snl,  sool,  Port,  “south;”  as  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the 
“ Rio  Grande  of  the  south.” 

Snnd,  soont  or  soond.  Ger.,  Dan.,  and  Sw.,  a “sound” 
or  “strait;”  as  Strai.sund,  the  town  on  the  “sound  of 
Strale.'’  (Danholm.) 

Snr,  sooR,  or  Snd,  soon.  Sp.  “south;”  as  San  .Tuan 
DEL  SuR,  or  San  Juan  del  Sud,  “San  Juan  of  the  south.” 

See  Snl. 

Sviatol  or  Swiafoi,  sve-d-toP,  Russ,  “saint”  or 
“holy;”  as  Svi.atoi  Nos,  “holy  cape.” 

Szasz,  sds,  lion  “Saxou;”  as  Szasz  Yards,  “Saxon 
town.” 

Szent,  s5nt.  Hun.  “saint;”  as  Szent  Mihalt,  “Saint 
Michael Szent  Janos,  “ Saint  John.'’ 

Sziget,  see'ghi)Por  sig^^t',  Hun.  “ island  ;”as  Sziof.tvar, 
“ island  fort.” 

Ta,  td.  Chinese,  “gre.at;”  as  Ta-kiang  “great  river,” 
(Yano-tse-ki\no.) 

Tagk,  tdg.  (.same  as  Oagli,)  Tartar,  “mountain;”  as 
Mudagh,  -‘snow  mountain.”  a mountain  ridge  of  Central 
Asia  connected  with  Bolor  Tagh. 

Tal,  ti.  Chinese,  “great;”  as  Tai-pe-sh.an,  the_“  great 
white  mountain;”  Tai-hoo,  “great  lake,”  a con.siderable 
lake  of  Chitja.  in  lat.  .11°  30'  N..  Ion  119°  30'  E. 

Taklit  or-Takhiti.  See  Tnklit. 

Task  or  Tascli,  tdsh.  Turk,  and  Tartar,  “stone;” 
Tashkend,  “ stone  fortress-”  Tash  Kupree.  “ stone  bndga’ 
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Tcliaf.  SeeCliai*  I 

Tcliaiifj,  ching,  Chinese,  “middle;"  as Tchawg-tchoo,  j 
“Middle-town.”  ' 

Tflieoo,  Tclieoii,  ch?-oo^  written  also  Tclioo, 
Cliroo  or  Tclioii,  and  Chow,  a Chinese  word,  signify- 
ing properly  a “ town  of  the  second  class,”  but  A’ery  fre- 
quently joined  with  Foo,  (a  “city  of  the  first  class,”)  in 
the  same  name,  as  H.\xg-chow-foo. 

Tcherno,  Czeriio,  ch§R/no,  or  Tcherny, 
(Czerny,)  ch^R^nee,  Slavonic,  “black;”  as  Tchernomore, 

“ ItLACK  Sea  ;”  Tchernomorsky,  “ belonging  to  the  Black 
Sea.” 

Tc]iin§^,  ching,  Chinese,  “wall”  or  “town;”  asTcHiNG- 
KIAXG.  “river  town.” 

Tehama,  te-h^md,  Arab,  “low  plain,”  (Yemen.) 

Tell,  .\rab.  “hill.” 

Terra,  t^R^Rd,  It.  “land;”  as  Terra  di  Lavoro,  literally 
“ land  of  labor  or  cultivation ;”  that  is,  “ cultivated  or  culti- 
vatde  land.”  See  Tlerra. 

Thai,  til,  Ger.,  and  Dal,  ddl,  Sw.  a “valley,”  “vale,” 
or  “dale;”  as  Simmenthal,  the  “vale  of  the  Simmen;”  Elf- 
DAL.  “ river  valley.” 

Thurm,  tooRm,  Ger.  “tower;”  as  Rothenthurm,  “red 
tower.” 

Tierra,  te-SR'Rd,  Sp.  (from  the  Latin  Terha,)  “earth” 
or  “land;”  as  Tierra  del  Faegn,  (Terra  del  Fuego,)  “land 
of  fire.” 

Tooiig,  Toiing,  Tiing,  toong,  or  Tong,  Chinese, 

“ east”  or  “ eastern as  Toong-hai,  “ eastern  sea,”  (China 
Sea:)  Quang-tong  or  Qu.ang-toong,  the  “eastern  province,” 
as  contradistinguished  from  Quang-see,  the  “western  pro- 
vince.” 

Tooz,  Tonz  or  Tuz,  tooz,  “salt;”  as  Tooz  Gool, 

“ salt  lake.” 

Torok,  Ilun.  “Turkish.” 

Torre,  ton/Rd,  It.,  Sp.,  and  Port.,  (from  the  Latin  Turl^ 
ris.)  a “tower;”  as  Torre  Maggiore,  the  “great  tower;” 
Torre  Quem.ada,  “burnt  tower;”  Torres  ISovas,  “new 
towers.” 

Tras,  trds,  Sp.  and  Port,  “behind;”  as  Tras  os  Montes, 
“behind  [or  beyond!  the  mountains.” 

Trecht.  See  Tricht. 

Tres,  trSs  or  tras,  Sp.,  Port.,  and  L.,  “three;”  as  Tres 
Montes,  “ three  mountains;”  Tres  Pontes,  “three  bridges.” 

Tricht,  triK»t,  or  Trecht,  tr&Kt.  Dutch,  (from  the 
Latin  Trajec'tus.)  passa'ze;”  as  Maestricht,  (L.  J/osce  Tra- 
jedus.)  the  “passage  of  the  Meuse;”  Utrecht,  (L.  Ultra  Tra- 
,ccti(m.)  beyond  the  p iss  lire”  [of  the  Rhine.] 

Tschernoi.  See  Tcherny. 

Tscheu  or  Tscheon.  See  Tcheoo. 

Tukht,  tuKt.  or  Takht,  tdKt,  Per.sian,  a “throne;” 
as  Tukhti  (or  Takhti)  Suleiman,  (see  Introduction,  XVI.,) 

“ throne  of  Solomon.” 

Tung.  See  Toong. 

Tuz  or  Touz.  See  Tooz. 

Vh  oo'e.  Ilun.  “new;”  as  Uj  Arad,  “new  Arad.” 

U'la.  See  Oola. 

Unter,  fi.uPter,  Ger.  “ lower,”  “ under,”  and  also 
“among;”  as  Unter Tihikheim,  “Lower  Turkheim  ;”  Unter- 
WALDEN.  perhaps  “under  the  forests,”  or  else  “among  the  I 
forests,”  from  its  position  in  the  valleys  under  the  shadow 
of  the  forests. 

Ural.  See  Ooral. 

Ust.  See  Dost. 

Val,  vil,  or  Valle,  vdlHA,  It.  “valley”  or  “vale;”  as 
Val  d’Arno,  “valley  of  [the]  Arno;”  Vallelunga,  “long 
valley.” 

Valle,  vdPyd.  and  Val,  vil,  (from  the  Latin  Vallis,) 
Sp.  “valley;”  as  Valle  IIermoso,  “beautiful  valley;”  Val- 
VERDE.  “green  valley.” 

Var,  viR,  Hun.  “fort”  or  “fortified  town;”  as  Uj  Var, 

“ new  fort.” 

Varos,  vdtrosh',  Ilun.  “town;”  as  Uj  Varos,  “New 
Town.” 

Vecchio,  v^kTie-o,  Vecchia,  vdktke-d.  It.  “old;” 
as  Porto  Vecchio,  “ old  port ;”  Civita  Vecchu,  “ old 
town.” 

Velho,  vdPyo,  Velha,  vdPyd,  Port,  “old;”  as  Villa 
Velha,  “old  town.” 

Veliki,  Veleekee  or  Wellki,  vA-leeTcee,  Russ, 
“gieat;”  as  Velikee  Oostiooo,  the  “great  Oostioog.” 

verkhnee  or  Verkhnll,  vSRk'nee  or  vgRR^fiee, 
written  also  Verkhnei  orW erchnel,  Russ,  “upper;” 
is  Verkhnf-e  Kolymsk,  “Upper  Kolymsk.” 
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Vermejo,  v?R-m.VHo.  or  Bermejo,  B^R-rnd'Ho,  “ver- 
milion” or  >•  red;”  as  Vermejo  (Rio,)  “ red  river;”  3/ar  J3er 
mc/o.  “ Red  Sea.” 

Vermelho,  vfR-mfPyo,  “vermilion”  or  “red:”  as 
Vermklho  (Rio),  “red  river.” 

Vero,  vA/ro,  or  Vera,  v.A/r3,  Sp..  Port.,  and  It.  (from 
the  Latin  T’eb-ws,)  “true;”  as  Vera  Cruz,  “true  cross;’ 
Vera  I’az.  “true  peace.” 

Vetere,  vA/tA-rA.  It.  (from  the  Latin  Vedu/t ; in  tb* 
genitive.  Vetteris,)  “old:”  as  Castel  Vbttere,  “old  ca.«tle” 

Viejo,  vo-A'ho,  or  Vieja,  ve  -AbiA.  Sp.  “ old ;”  as  Puerti 
V1E.10.  “old  port;”  Villa  ^I^■.IA.  “Old  Town.” 

Vleux,  ve-uh^  or  VIellle,  ve-AR,  Fr.  “old :”  as  Vieux 
CoNPfi.  - old  Conde;”  Vieille-Vigne.  “old  vine.” 

Villa,  viFlA  or  veel'lA,  It.  and  Port.;  Sp.  Vill.a,  veePyA, 
(from  the  Latin  Villa,  a “country  seat”  or  “village,”)  a 
“town;”  as  Villa  Nuova,  Villa  Nova,  and  Villa  Nueva, 
“ new  town.” 

Ville,  veel  or  vill,  Fr.  a “town;”  as  Villeneuve,  “new 
town.”  See  Villa. 

Vliet,  fleet,  Dufi-h,  a “brook”  or  “small  river;”  as 
IIaringvliet,  “ Ilerringbrook.” 

Wad,  wAd,  or  Wady,  wA'dee,  Arab,  a “valley”  or 
“river;”  as  W-ady  Moosa.  the  “valley  of  Moses;”  Wad-d- 
Ke>eer.  (Ouad.alquivir.)  Sec  Guad. 

W^ald,  ^’Alt,  or  Walde,  WAPdeh.  Ger.  “forest;”  as 
ScHWARZWALD,  “ Black  Forest;”  Bohmerwald,  “Bohemian 
Forpst.” 

War,  IJnn.  See  Var. 

War  or  W’’ard,  Saxon,  a “ fortress.” 

Warm,  ^Arui,  Ger.  “warm;”  as  Warmbrunn,  “warm 
spring.” 

Wasser,  trAs'ser,  Ger.  “water;”  as  Schwarzwasser, 
“ black  water.” 

Wehr,  IvAr,  Ger.  “defence”  or  “fortification;”  as 
\Vehr.sdorf,  the  “village  of  defence;”  Landwehr,  the 
“country’s  defence.” 

Weide,  ^Pdeh,  or  W'eiden,  t^Pden,  “willow;”  as 
Weiuenhach,  “ willow  brook.” 

Weiler,  tvPler,  Ger.  “hamlet”  or  “village;”  as  Baden- 
weu.er.  “ bath  village.” 

"Weln,  tvine,  Ger.  “vine”  or  “wine;”  as  Weinfelden, 
“vine  fields’  or  “vineyards;”  Weinsbeug,  “wine  moun- 
tain” 

Weiss,  fvTce.  (<vTs.s.)  or  Weisseii,  •ft'P.sen,  Ger 
“white;”  as  Welsskirch,  “white  church;”  Veisskirchen, 
“white  churches;”  Vfissenfels,  “white  rock.” 

Weliki  or  Welikcl  See  Velikee. 

Wercliiiei.  See  Verkliiiee. 

Wliang.  See  Hoang. 

Wlcli  or  Wick,  (from  the  Latin  Vicus,)  a “ village” 
or  “town;”  as  Norwich,  “north  town.” 

Wiese,  <vee’zeh.  Wieseu,  t^ee^n.  Ger.  “meadow” 
or  “meadows;”  as  Wiesentiial,  “meadow  valley.” 

Wyk  or  "Wijk,  wik.  Dutch,  “ district”  or  “quarter:” 
hence,  perhaps,  “ village”  or  “ town.”  See  WIcli. 

Yama,  yA'mA.  Japanese,  “mountain;”  as  Foosi  Yama, 
“Mount  Foosi.” 

Y aiig,  yAng,  Chinese,  “ male”  or  “ masculine :”  hence 
“strong”  or  “influential;”  as  Vang-tseu-kiang,  (Yang-tsb- 
KIANG.)  the  “ male  child  of  the  great  water,”  (i.  e.  “ son  of 
the  ocean.”) 

Yaror  Jar,  Russ,  “chasm”  or  “ravine;”  and  hence, 
perhaps,  “valley”  or  “stream.” 

YeuS,  yAn'ee',  or  Yengl,  ySng'ee',  Turk,  and  Tartar, 
“new;”  as  Yeni-Shehr,  “new  city.” 

Yu,  y<56.  Chinese,  “ Ja.sper.”  See  liOong. 

Y uen,  Chinese.  “ country.”  (?) 

Yuu,  yiin,  Chinese,  “cloudy;”  as  Yun-nan,  “cloudy 
south”  or  “ cloudy  region  of  the  south.” 

Zand,  zAut,  Dutch,  “ sand;”  as  Zandvliet,  “ sand 
brook”  or  “ sand  creek.” 

Zee,  zA,  Dutch,  “sea;”  as  Zeeland,  (Zealand,)  “sea 
land,”  t.e.  land  nearly  or  quite  surrounded  by  the  sea; 
hence  Zreland  Is  also  the  Dutch  name  of  Seeland,  the  prin- 
cipal island  of  Denmark. 

Zemlia.  See  Semlia. 

Zuyd,  zoit,  or  Zuyder,  zoid'fr.  Dutch,  “south;”  as 
Zuyder  Zee,  “ south  sea,”  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
North  Sea. 

Zwarte,  zwaR/teh,or  Zwart,  zwaRt, Dutch,  “black, 
as  Zwartewal,  “black  wall;”  Zwartberq,  “black  moun 
tain.” 


APPENDIX  TO  EDITION  OF  1873. 


TABLES  OF  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  THE  MOST  RECENT 

AUTHORIITES. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  CONTINENTS. 


Area  sq.  miles.  Population. 

North  America 8,200,000  58,238,949 

South  America 6,500,000  29,822,199 

Europe 3,800,000  296,713,500 


Ai’ea  sq.  miles. 

Asia 15,000,000 

Africa 10,800,000 

Oceauica 4,500,000 


Total  area,  48,800,000  square  miles  ; population,  1,177,975,648. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Greenland 

British  America ... 
United 


385,000  9,352  I Mexico 

3.220.000  4,265,000  I Central  America 

3.600.000  38,555,983  | West  Indies 

Total  area,  8,200,000  square  miles ; population,  58,238,949. 


700.000 

200.000 
95;000 


Population. 

699,863,000 

67.414.000 

25.924.000 


8,743,614 

2,665,000 

4,000,000 


AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Brazil.... 

French  Guiana . 

Dutch  Gui 
British  Gi 

Venezuela 

Colombia  (New  Granada). 

Ecuador... 

Galapagos , 


AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE. 


3,004,460 

11,780,000 

Peru 

370,000 

3,374,000 

27,560 

25,280 

Bolivia 

374,480 

3,000,000 

60,000 

40,700 

Chili 

170,000 

1,908,350 

76,000 

155,026 

Argentine  Republic 

820,000 

1,736,922 

400,600 

2,200,000 

Paraguay 

84,000 

1,000,000 

480,000 

2,794,500 

Uruguay 

75,000 

387,421 

240,000 

1,300,000 

Patagonia 

350,000 

120,000 

3,000 

none. 

Jingii 

Wale 
Scotland. 
Ireland.., 


Norway , 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany  (Empire). 
Holland 


2,142,500 

68,380,000 

Belgium 

11,400 

4,961,600 

50,31)0 

21,487,1-00 

France 

38,192,060 

7,400 

1,216,000 

Spain 

16,732,060 

29,400 

3,359,000 

Portugal 

35,200 

3,829,660 

32,500 

5,403,000 

Switzerland 

15,200 

2,510,500 

123,400 

1,712,600 

4,158,760 

Italy 

118,300 

25,766,000 

170,500 

Austria 

, 35,677,500 

14,700 

1,780,000 

Turkey 

203,600 

16,437,500 

210,785 

12,600 

40,110,000 

3,652,000 

Greece 

18,500 

l,348,50ff 

12,600  3,652,000 

Total  area,  3,815,985  square  miles;  population,  296,713,500 
AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  ASIA. 


Siberia 

Turkey  in  Asia.... 

Arabia 

Persia 

Afghanistan 

Beloochistan 


4,812,500 

538.000 

750.000 

4511.000 

225.0  iO 

160.000 


5.500.000 
16,463,000 

8,000,000 

4.400.000 

4.600.000 

1.500.000 


Toorkistan 720,800 

llindostan 1,280,000 

Farther  India 920,000 

Chinese  Empire 5,000,000 

Japan 163,6o0 


6,500,000 

130,000,000 

42.000. 000 
446,500,600 

35.000. 600 


Total  area,  15,019,900  square  miles;  population,  699,863,000. 
AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  AFRICA. 


Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Beled-el-Jereed 

K'-^ypt 

N iibia 

Abysnuia 

Ktrdofan  and  Darfoor. 


222,500 

2,750,000 

Soudan 

1,400,000 

10,000,000 

90,000 

2,921,000 

Senegambia 

9,000,000 

70,000 

2,000,000 

Siena  Leone 

60,000 

105,000 

750,000 

Liberia 

718,000 

140,000 

900,000 

Guinea 

500,000 

10,000,000 

2,70o,000 

300,t)00 

Cape  Colony 

200,000 

180,000 

5,215,000 

South  Afiica 

1,850,000 

10,000,000 

350,000 

500,0  !0 

Ethiopia 

1,500,000 

2,500,000 

280,000 

3,000,000 

East  Africa 

550,000 

500,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

African  Islands 

5,100,000 

Malaysia 

Australasia 


Total  area,  10,812,500  square  miles;  population,  67,414,000. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  DIVISIONS  OF  OCEANICA. 

760,000  23,060,000  I Polynesia 150,000 

3,59(*,000  2,470,000  1 

Total  area,  4,500,000  square  miles;  population,  25,924,000. 


454.000 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  1870. 


California 

Connecticut ... 
Delaware 


Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Slinnesota 

Mississippi 


Sq.  Miles. 

Pop. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Pop. 

50,722 

996,992 

Missouri 

67,38) 

1,721,295 

52,198 

484,471 

Nebraska 

75,995 

122,993 

155,980 

560,247 

Nevada 

112,090 

42,491 

4,674 

537,464 

New  Hampshire 

9,280 

318,300 

2,120 

125,015 

New  .Jersey 

8,320 

906,096 

59,268 

187,748 

New  York 

47,000 

4,382,759 

38,000 

1,184,109 

North  Carolina 

50,804 

1,071,361 

55,405 

2,539,891 

l,68i>,637 

Ohio 

39,964 

2,665,260 

33,809 

Oregon 

1 '1,400 

90,923 

50,914 

1,191,792 

Pennsylvania  

46,000 

3,521,791 

78,418 

364,399 

Rhode  Island 

1,306 

217,353 

705,606 

37,680 

41,255 

1,321,011 

South  Carolina 

29,385 

726,915 

Tennessee 

45,600 

257,504 

1,258,520 

31,766 

626,915 

Texas 

818,579 

11.124 

78  1,894 
1,457,351 

Yermont 

10.212 

330,551 

7,800 

Yirginia 

38,252 

1,225,163 

56,243 

1,184,059 

West  Yirginia 

23,000 

63,924 

442,014 

81,259 

47,156 

439,706 

827,922 

Wisconsin 

1,054,670 

Alaska 

54,000 

Arizona 

9,658 

Colorado  

39,864 

Dakota  

14,181 

District  of  Columbia 

60 

131,700 

Idaho 

14,999 

Indian  Territory 

68,991 

17,000 

Montana 

20,595 

New  Mexico 

121,201 

91,874 

Utah 

86,786 

Washington 

23,955 

Wyoming 

9,118 

Total  Area,  3,652,102  sq.  miles ; Population,  38,555,983. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  VILLAGES. 

Abbreviations. — Ala.,  Alabama;  Afr.,  Africa;  Ark.,  Arkamas ; Arab.,  Arabia;  Belg.,  Belgium;  Cal.,  California; 
Conn.,  Connecticut;  Del.,  Delaware;  Eng.,  England;  Fla.,  Florida;  Fr.,  France;  Ga.,  Georgia;  Ger.,  Germany ; Or. 
Greece;  111.,  Illinois;  Ind.,  Indiana;  Kan.,  Kansas;  Ky.,  Kentucky;  La..  Louisiana;  Mass.,  Massachusetts;  Md 
Maryland;  Me.,  Maine;  Mex.,  Mexico;  Mich.,  Michigan;  Minn.,  Minnesota;  Miss.,  Mississippi;  Mo.,  Missouri; 
N.  CL,  North  Carolina;  Neth.,  Netherlands ; Nev.,  Necada ; N.  II.,  New  Hampshire ; N.  J.,  New  Jersey ; N.  Y,,  Neiu 
York;  N.  Z.,  New  Zealand;  0.,  Ohio;  Pa.,  Pennsylvania ; Per.,  Persia;  Port.,  Portugal;  Prus.,  Prussia;  R.  I.,  Rhode 
Island;  Russ.,  Russia;  S.  Ain..  South  America;  S.  C.,  South  Carolina;  %cot.,  Scotland ; Sp.,  Spain;  Switzerland ; 

Tcmi.,  Tennessee;  Tex.,  Texas;  Toork.,  Toorkistan;  Txxr.,  Turkey ; Ya.,  Virginia;  Yt.,  Vermont;  Wis.,  Wisconsin; 
W.  Va.,  West  Virginia. 


Aalborg,  Den 12,000 

Aalen,  Ger 5,3*52 

Aalten,  Neth 6,160 

Aarhuns,  Den 12.500 

Ahbeokoota,  Afr 100,000 

Abbeville,  Fr 20,058 

Aberdeen,  Scot 88,125 

Alierdeen,  Miss 2,022 

Aberystwith,  Wales 6,898 

Abington,  Mass 9.308 

Abo,  Russ 18,404 

Abrantes,  Port 5.590 

Acerra,  Italy 10,971 

Achtyrka,  Russ 17,544 

Acireale,  Italy 24,151 

Acquaviva  deile  Fcwiti,  Italy..  6,517 

Acqui,  Italy 6,824 

Adams,  Mass 12,090 

Adams,  N.  Y.... 1,352 

Adelaide,  Australia 25,000 

Aden,  Arab 35,000 

Aderno,  Italy 12,877 

A'lowa,  Afr 10,000 

Adrian,  Mich 8,438 

Adrianople,  Tur 100.000 

Aliagola,  Italy 16,129 

Agawam,  Mass 2,001 

Agde,  Fr 9,747 

Agen,  Fr 17,263 

Agira,  Italy 11,204 

Agnone,  Italy 9,355 

Agra,  India 125.262 

Agram,  Aus 15,000 

Aguascalieutes,  Mex 22.534 

Aguilar,  Sj), 12,000 

Aiuuedabad,  India 130,000 

Airdrie,  Scot 13,487 

Aire,  Fr 8.297 

Aix,  Fr 27.6.59 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Prus 68.178 

Ajaccio,  Fr 14.098 

Ajmeer.  India 30,000 

Aken,  Prns 5,392 


Akcrman,  Russ 29.669 

Akhalzikh,Ru.ss 11,617 

Akron,  0 10,006 

Ak.soo,  Toork 50,000 

Alais,  Fr 20,257 

Alapaevsk,  Russ 5,399 

Alateer,  Russ.. 8,679 

Alatri,  Italy 11,370 

Alba,  Italy 6,367 

Albacete,  Sp 17,088 

Albano,  Italy  5.200 

Albany.  N.  Y 76,216 

Albany,  Ga 2,101 

Albia,  Iowa 1,621 

Albion,  N.  Y 3,322 

Albion,  Mich 2,409 

Alby,  Fr 15,493 

Alcamo,  Italy 19.518 

Alcoy,  Sp 25,196 

Aleksandria,  Russ 9,455 

Alen^on,  Fr 16,110 

Aleppo,  Tur 75,000 

Aleschki,  Russ 8,6.59 

Alessandria,  Italy 27,027 

Alexandria,  Egypt 180,796 

Alexandria,  Ya 13,570 

Alexandria,  La 1,218 

Alexandrovsk,  Russ 5,650 

Algeciras,  Sp,, 18,216 

Alghero,  Italy 8,092 

Algiers,  Afr 100,000 

Alia,  Italy 5,425 

Alicante,  Sp 31,162 

Alicata,  Italy 14.338 

Alkmaar,  Neth 11,609 


Allahabad,  India 

75,000 

Allegan,  Midi 

2,374 

Alleghitny,  Pa 

63,180 

Allenstein,  Prus 

5,628 

Allentown,  Pa 

13,884 

Alliance,  0 

4,063 

Alloa,  Scot 

6.000 

Almalee,  Tur 

20,000 

Almelo,  Neth 5,461 

Almeria,  Sp 29,426 

Alnwick,  Eng 7,055 

Alost,  lielg 18,978 

Alportel,  Port 6,043 

Altamura,  Italy 17,198 

Altena,  Prus 6,453 

Altenburg,  Ger 18,482 

Altendorf-Frohnbauseu-IIols- 

terhausen,  Prus 8,498 

Alteuessen,  Prus 7,493 

Alton,  N.  II 1,768 

Alton,  111 8,665 

Amasia,  Asia 25,000 

Altona,  Prus 67,350 

Altoona,  Pa 10,610 

Altwasser,  Prus 6,173 

Alzey,  Ger 5,102 

Amberg,  Ger 12,312 

Ainbert,  Fr 7,661 

Amboy,  111 2.825 

Americus,  Ga. 3,259 

Amersfort,  Neth 13,258 

Ainesbnry,  Mass 5,581 

Amherst,'  Mass 4,035 

Amiens,  Fr 61.063 

Amol,  Per 50,000 

Amoy.  China 2.50, ouo 

Amsterdam,  Neth 271,764 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y 5 426 

Anagni,  Italy 6.0(i0 

Anamosa,  Iowa 2.083 

Ananev,  Russ 8,935 

Ancona,  Italy 31,857 

Andelys  (Les),  Fr 5,137 

Andennes,  Belg 6,278 

Anderlecht.  Belg 11,663 

Anderson,  S.  C 1,432 

Anderson,  Ind 3,126 

Andover,  Mass 4,873 

Andria,  Italy 30,063 

Anduze,  Fr 5,207 

Augers,  Fr 64,791 


' 
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Angora,  Tur 

35,000 

Attica,  Ind 

2,273 

Barnwell,  S.  C 

Angoulenie,  Fr 

24,9G1 

Attleborough,  Mass 

Baroda,  India 

Angra,  Azores  Is 

10,604 

Aubague,  Fr 

7.232 

Barquesimeto,  S.  Am 

Angri,  Italy 

Aubenas,  Fr 

Barr,  Fr 

30,000 

Aubervilliers,  Fr 

6,098 

Barra,  Italy 

11,504 

7,856 

Barradeel,  Neth 

Auburn,  Me  

Ban  e,  Mass 

....  2,572 

Aiinaberg,  Ger 

11, -272 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Bane,  N.  Y 

Aubusson,  Fr 

Barrie,  Canada 

Annapolis,  Md 

Audi,  F'r 

Barrovv-in-Furness,  Eng 

....  17.992 

7,363 

Auckland,  N.  Z 

Barstow,  Canada 

Annecy,  Fr 

10,737 

Augsburg,  Ger 

Barteustein,  Prus 

A U U4*f f V 

16,271 

9,223 

Barth,  Prus 

A . I>..l  J! 

. ..  5'S74 

7,808 

Barton,  N.  Y 

5,087 

Ausonia,  Conn 

2,749 

Augusta,  Ga 

Barton,  Canada 

2,865 

Anspach,  Ger 

13,018 

Augusta,  Canada 

5,163 

Basel,  Swit 

25  851 

8,512 

Basingstoke,  Eng 

....  5,574 

Antibes,  Fr 

Aurillac,  Fr 

10,936 

Bassano,  Italy 

Antigonisli,  Canada 

Auriol,  Fr 

Bastia,  Fr 

....  19,304 

Antiocli,  Tur 

Aurora,  Ind 

Bastrop,  Tex 

1,199 

Antwerp,  Belg 

Aurora,  111 

11,162 

Batavia,  Java 

Anzin,  Fr 

Aurungabad,  India 

Austin,  Tex 

60,000 

Batavia,  N.  Y 

3,890 

Aosta,  Italy 

4,428 

Batesville,  Ark 

Apeldooru,  Neth 

Austin,  Minn 

Bath,  Eng 

....  52,542 

Apenrade,  Prus 

Austin,  Nev 

Bath,  Me 

....  7,371 

Apolda,  Ger 

8.882 

Autun,  Fr 

Bath,  N.  Y 

....  1,465 

Appalacbicola,  Fla 

1,129 

Auxerre,  Fr 

Bathurst,  Canada 

....  4,469 

Appleton,  Wis 

4.518 

Auxonne,  Fr 

7,103 

Batley,  Eng 

Apriceua,  Italy 

5,272 

Aval  Ion,  Fr 

5,533 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

6,498 

Ant,  Fr 

Aveiro,  Port 

Battle,  Eng 

....  5,718 

13,446 

Battle  Creek,  Mich 

....  5,838 

Arabghier,  Tur.... 

Avereest,  Neth 

Baud,  Fr 

....  5,470 

Aragona,  Italy 

7,947 

Aversa,  Italy '... 

Avignon,  Fr 

Bautzen,  Ger 

....  12,591 

Arbois,  Fr 

Bexter  Springs,  Kan 

....  1,284 

Arbroath,  Scot 

19,974 

Avifa,  Sp 

10,778 

Bay  City,  Mich 

7,064 

Archangel,  Russ 

Avola,  Italy 

Bayham,  Canada 

....  4,892 

Archibald,  Pa 

Avon,  N.  Y 

Bayeux, Fr 

9,483 

Ardabeel,  Per 

10,000 

Avranches,  Fr 

8,592 

Bayonne,  Fr 

Ardatov,  Russ 

5,736 

Aylesbury,  Eng 

Bay  Shore,  N.  Y 

1,200 

Ardove,  Belg 

6,253 

Ayr,  Scot 

Bazaidschik,  Tur 

....  10,000 

Arequipa,  Peru 

Azof,  Russ 

Beardstown,  111 

2,528 

Arezzo,  Italy 

11,081 

5,638 

2 000 

Beaucaire,  Fr 

B<*aiifort,  N.  C 

....  9,544 

2,4;jO 

Argenteuil,  Fr 

Baarderadeel,  Neth 

5,589 

Beaufort,  S.  C 

Argos,  Gr...., 

Babylon,  N.  Y 

1,225 

Beantort,  Canada 

4,053 

A rgy  10  kas  t ro,  Tur 

Badajos,  Sp 

Beaiigency,  Fr 

Ariano,  Italy 

Baden,  Ger 

Bagdad,  Tur 

Beauliarnois,  Canada 

....  1,423 

Arizona  City,  Arizona 

1,144 

Beaumaris,  Wales 

Arles,  Fr 

25,543 

Bagheria,  Italy 

Beaune,  Fr 

Arlington,  Mass 

3,261 

Bagneres,  Fr 

Beauvais,  Fr 

....  15,364 

Arlon,  Belg 

5,779 

Bagnols,  Fi' 

5 050 

Beaver  l)am,  Wis 

3,265 

Armagh,  Ireland 

Bahia,  S.  Alu 

Becancour,  Canada 

2,629 

Annentieres,  Fr 

Baie  St.  Paul,  Canada 

3,623 

Bedarieux,  Fr 

9,087 

Arnhem,  Neth 

Bailleul,  Fr 

10,102 

Bedford,  Eng 

Arnstadt,  Ger 

Baireuth,  Ger 

Betlscha,  Air 

9,060 

Arnswalde,  Prus 

Bakhinoot,  Russ 

Beek,  Prus 

Arpiiio,  Italy 

6,240 

3,780 

Bakhtchissarai,  Russ 

Beekmantown,  N.  Y 

....  2,206 

Arran,  Canada 

Bakoo,  Russ 

Beja,  Port 

Arras,  Fr 

Balaschow,  Russ 

Bel  last,  Ir 

Arsanias,  Russ 

10,778 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y 

Belfast,  Me 

....  5,278 

Artemisia,  Canada 

Balfurosh,  Per 

Bellort,  Fr 

Arthur,  Canada 

4,376 

Ballarat,  Australia 

74  000 

Belgard,  Prus 

6,130 

Aschaffenhurg,  Ger 

10,288 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y 

2’, 970 

Belgrade,  Tur 

Asche,  Belg 

Balta,  Russ 

Bella,  Italy 

Aschersleben,  Prus 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bellaire,  0 

Ascoli  di  Satriano,  Italy  .. 

5,669 

Bam,  Per 

Bellefontaine,  0 

...  3,182 

Ascoli  Piceno,  Italy 

11,098 

Bamberg,  Ger 

Bellelonte,  Pa 

Ascot,  Canada 

3,244 

2 172 

Banbury,  Eng 

Belleville,  111 

Ashbnrnhain,  Mass 

Banff,  Scot 

7 4.'i9 

Belleville,  Canada, 

7 365 

Asheville,  N.  C 

Bangalore,  India 

Bellevue,  0 

Ashtield,  Canada 

3 893 

Bangkok,  Siam 

500  000 

Bel leviie,  Iowa 

1 353 

Ashland,  Mass 

Bangor,  Me 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt 

Ashland,  Pa 

Banialuka,  Tur 

Beloit,  Wis 

Ashland,  0 

Bar,  Russ 

8,104 

Belpasso,  Italy 

Ashtabula,  0 

Baraboo,  Wis 

Belvidere,  111 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Fng 

32  030 

Barhy,  Prns 

5 018 

Asphodel,  Canada 

3’,247 

Barcellona,  Italy 

Bender,  Russ 

Aspinwall,  Panama 

Barcelona,  Sp 

Bendrin,  Russ 

Assen,  Neth 

Barcelona,  S.  Am 

12  000 

Benevento,  Italy 

16  481 

Asti,  Italy 

Bardstown,  Ky , 

1 835 

Benicia,  (?al 

Astoria,  N.  Y 

Bareilly,  India 

Bennington,  Vt 

Astraliad,  Per 

Bari,  Italy 

Bensberg,  Pru.ss 

Astrakhan,  Russ 

Atchison,  Kan 

7 054 

Barking,  Eng 

Bentinck,  Canada. 

Ath,  Belg 

Barlelta,  Italy 

26*474 

Berbera,  Afr 

8 0(10 

Athens,  Gr 

Barmbeck,  Ger 

Berchem,  Belg 

Athens,  Ga 

Barmen,  Prus 

Berdiansk,  Russ 

Athens,  N.  Y 

Barnard  Castle,  Eng 

Berditschev,  Russ 

Athens,  0 

Barnaul,  Russ 

12  861 

Berea,  O 

1 t.28 

Athol.  .Mass  

Barnesville,  0 

2 063 

Bereide,  Arab 

24  000 

Atkarsk,  Russ 

Barneveld,  Neth 

6 167 
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Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 

Barnsley,  Eng 

Beresina,  Russ 

1,043 

1,333 

Barnstable,  Mass 

Bergamo,  Italy 

...  24,566 

Attica,  N.  Y 

t _ 

Barnstaple,  Eng 

11,636 

Bergen,  Nor 

...  29,210 
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Bergen-op-Zooni,  Neth 9,431 

Bergerac,  Fr 12,116 

Bergh,  Neth 5,262 

Bergiies,  Fr 6,U22 

BerisJav,  Russ 6,495 

Berkovatz,  Tur 6.U00 

Berlin,  Prus 702,437 

Berlin,  Conn 2,436 

Berlin,  Wis 2,777 

Berlin,  Canada 2,743 

Bern,  iswit 30,001 

Bernalda,  Italy 5,802 

Bernau,  Pi  uss 5,1  6 

Bernay,  Fr 7,500 

Bernburg,  Ger 12,898 

Bertie,  Canada 2,933 

Bervvick-ou-Tweed,  Eng 13.231 

Besan^mi,  Fr 40,901 

Bessege.s,  Fr 7,055 

Bethel,  Me 2,280 

Bethel,  Vt 1,817 

Bethleliem,  Pa 4,512 

Bethune,  Fr 8,204 

Beuthen,  Prnss 14,529 

Beverley,  Eng 10,218 

Beverly,  Mass 0,507 

Beverly,  N.  J 1,418 

Beverly,  Canada 5,803 

Bevern,  Belg 7,151 

Bey  root,  Syria 100,000 

Beziers,  Fr 24,270 

Bezilia,  Toork 5,000 

Bhurtpoor,  Ind 100,000 

Biala,  Russ 5,539 

Bialystok,  Russ 10,787 

Biancavilla,  Italy 9,083 

Biberach,  Ger 6 000 

Bidda,  Air 80,000 

Biddefoid,  Me.  10,282 

Biddulph,  Canada  4,198 

Bideford,  Eng 6,953 

Biebrich,  Prnss 5,817 

Bielefeld,  Pruss 18,701 

Bielev,  Russ 7,973 

Bielgorod,  Russ 13,168 

Biella,  Italv 8,302 

Bielopol,  Russ 11,179 

Biely,  Russ 6,746 

Big  Ra])ids.  Mich 1.237 

Bijsk,  Russ 5,618 

Bilbao,  Sp 17,909 

Bildt,  Neth 8,302 

Bilgoray,  Russ 6,005 

Bilstun,  Eng 24,192 

Binche,  Belg 6,678 

Bingen,  Ger 5,604 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 12,692 

Biorneborg,  Russ 7,270 

Birkeiiliead,  Eng 65,980 

Birmingham,  Eng 343,696 

Birmingham,  Conn 2,103 

Birmingham,  Pa 8,603 

Bisaccpiino,  Italy 8,585 

Bisceglia,  Italy 10,427 

Bisch wilier,  Fr 8.780 

Bitonto,  Italy 22,126 

Blackburn,  Eng 76.337 

Black  River  Falls,  Wis I.IOI 

Blackstone,  Miiss 5,421 

Blain,  Fr 6,781 

Blairsville,  Pa 1,054 

Blanc  (be),  Fr 5,882 

Blanchard,  Canada 3,905 

Blandensville,  111 1,565 

Blandford,  Canada 2.008 

Blenheim,  Canada 6,398 

Blois,  Fr 20.331 

Bloomfield,  N.  J 4,580 

Bloomfield,  Iowa 1,553 

Bloomington,  Ind 1,032 

Bloomington,  111 14,590 

Bloomsburg,  Pa 3,341 

Bobrinez,  Russ 7,779 

Bobruisk,  Russ 19,752 

Bochold,  Pruss 5.809 

Bochum,  Pruss 15,000 

Bockenlieim,  Pruss 6,744 

Bodmin,  Eng 4.672 

Bogodookhov,  Russ 10,069 

Bogoroditsk,  Russ 6.417 

Bogota,  S.  Am 40,000 

Bohain,  Fr 5,0.51 

Bois-le  Due,  Neth 25,038 

Bokhara,  Toork 70,000 


I Bolboc,  Fr 9,577 

Bolkhov,  Russ 13,385 

Bollene,  Fr 5,007 

Bologna,  Italy 89,850 

Bolton,  Eng 82,854 

Bolton,  Canada 2,878 

Bombay,  India 816,562 

Bonn,  Pruss 23,801 

Boodroom,  Asia 12,000 

Boogoolma,  Russ 5,373 

Boogoorooslan,  Russ 7,692 

Boojnoord,  Per 8,000 

Boom,  Belg 10,064 

Boonesborough,  Iowa 1,518 

Boonville,  N.  Y 1,418 

Boonville,  Mo 3,506 

Boothbay,  Me 3,200 

Boozoolook,  Russ 8,218 

Borbeck-Bocholt-Vogelheim, 

Pruss 13,612 

Bordeaux,  Fr 194,241 

Bordentown,  N.  J 6,041 

Borger,  Neth 5,038 

Borgerhout,  Belg 10,787 

Borghetto,  Italy 5,977 

Borgo  degli  Ortolani,  Italy....  8,214 

Borgo  di  Gaeta,  Italy 9,708 

Borissoglebsk,  Russ 11,872 

Borissov,  Russ 5,737 

Borna,  Ger 5,544 

Bornhem,  Pruss 5,230 

Borovitchee,  Russ 8,648 

Borsna,  Russ 7,231 

Bosa,  Italy 6,329 

Bosanquet,  Canada 4,425 

Boscobel,  M is 1,509 

Bosna  Serai,  Tur 45,000 

Boston,  Eng 15,576 

Boston,  Mass 250,526 

Boulogne  (Seine),  Fr 13,944 

Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Fr 36,265 

Bourg-en-Bresse,  Fr 14,052 

Bourges,  Fr 28,064 

Bourn,  Eng 7,457 

Boussu,  Belg 6,638 

Bovino,  Italy 6,415 

Bowdoinham,  Me 1,804 

Bowling  Green,  Ky 4,574 

Bowmanville,  Canada 3,034 

Bra,  Italy 9,125 

Blackley,  Eng 7,8.59 

Bradford,  Eng 145,827 

Bradford,  Mass 2,014 

Braga,  Port 19,514 

BragaiiQa,  Port 5,111 

Braine-la-Leude,  Belg 5,578 

Braine-le-Comte,  Belg 6,464 

Braintree,  Mas.s 3,948 

Brampton,  Canada 2,094) 

Brandenburg,  Pruss 25,516 

Brandon,  Yt 3,571 

Branford,  Conn 2,488 

Brant,  Canada 5,994 

Brantford.  Canada 8,107 

Bratslav,  Russ 5,167 

Brattleboro,  Yt 4,933 

Braunsberg,  Pruss 10,681 

Brazil,  Ind 2,186 

Brechin,  Scot 7,933 

Brecknock,  M'ales 5,845 

Brecon,  Wales 6,291 

Breda,  Neth 15,265 

Bredow,  Pruss 6,180 

Bremen,  Ger 74,945 

Bremerbafen,  Ger . 9,030 

Brenham,  Tex 2,221 

Brescia,  Italy 40,499 

Breslau,  Pruss 171,926 

Brest,  Fr 67,833 

Brewer,  Me 3,214 

Breyell,  Pruss 5,165 

Briansk,  Russ 13,103 

Bridgehampton,  N.  Y 1,334 

Bridgeport,  Conn 18,969 

Bridgeport,  0 1,178 

Bridgeton,  N.  J 6,830 

Bridgetown,  Barbadoes 3.5,000 

Bridgewater,  Eng 12,101 

Bridgewater,  Mass 3,660 

Bridgnorth,  Eng .5,871 

Bridlington,  Eng 9.662 

Bridport,  Eng 7,666 

Briec,  Fr 5,493 

Brieg,  Pruss 14,273 


Brigham  City,  Utah 1,315 

Brighton,  Eng 90,013 

Brighton,  Mass 4,967 

Brignoles,  Fr 6 143 

Brindisi,  Italy 8 403 

Brioude,  Fr 4,332 

Brisbane,  Australia 23,000 

Bristol,  Eng 182.524 

Bristol,  Me 2;91G 

Bristol,  Conn 3,788 

Bristol,  R.  1 5,302 

Bristol,  Pa 3,269 

Bristol,  Canada 2,169 

Brives,  Fr 9,854 

Broadhead,  MYs 1,548 

Brock,  Canada 5,075 

Brockport,  N.  Y 2,817 

Brockville,  Canada 5,102 

Bromberg,  Pruss 26, t 62 

Brome,  Canada 3,492 

Bromsgrove,  Eng 13,737 

Bronte,  Italy 11,760 

Brooke,  Canada 2,538 

Brookfield,  Mass 2,527 

Brookhaven,  Miss 1,614 

Brookline,  Mass 6,650 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 396,099 

Brooklyn,  Cal 1,603 

Brookville,  Pa 1,942 

Brougbton,  Canada 2,036 

Brownsville,  Pa 1,749 

Brownsville,  Tenn 2,457 

Brownsville,  Tex 4,905 

Brownville,  Neb 1,305 

Bruce,  Canada 3,764 

Brucbsal,  Ger 9,133 

Bruges,  Belg 49,819 

Brummen,  Neth 6,359 

Bi  iinn,  Aus 73,464 

Brunswick,  Ger 50,369 

Brunswick,  Me 1,‘449 

Brunswick,  Ga 2,348 

Brunswick,  Mo 1,645 

Brussels,  Belg 174,(78 

Bryan,  0 2,284 

Brzesc-Litewski,  Russ 22,152 

Bnccino,  Italy 5,493 

Buchanan,  Mich 1,702 

Bucharest,  Tur 121.734 

Buckingham,  Eng 7,545 

Bncksport,  Me 3,433 

Bucyrus,  0 3,066 

Bnda,  Aus 5.3,998 

Buenos  Ayres,  S.  Am 171,277 

Buttalo,  N.  Y 117,714 

Bunzlau,  Pruss 8,297 

Bnrford,  Canada 5,543 

Burg,  Pruss 15,251 

Burgos,  Sp. 25,721 

Burlington,  AY 14,387 

Burlington,  N.  J 5,817 

Burlington,  MYs 1,589 

Burlington,  Iowa 14,930 

Burnley,  Eng 31,608 

Burrillville,  R.  1 4,674 

Burslem,  Eng 27,107 

Burton-on-Trent 26,368 

Burtscheid,  Pruss 8,680 

Bury,  Eng 41,517 

Bury  St.  Ednmnds,  Eng 14,928 

Busiiire,  Per 18,000 

Bushnell,  111 2,003 

Biisto  Arsizio,  Italj' 9,978 

Butler,  Mo 1,064 

Buxton,  Eng 6,229 

By  chow,  Russ 6,085 

Cabes.  Afr 6,000 

Cabool,  Asia 60,000 

Caccamo,  Italy 7,233 

Caceres,  Sp 13,466 

Cadiz,  Sp 71,521 

Cadiz,  0 1,435 

Caen,  Fr 43,740 

Cagliari,  Italy 28,244 

Cahors.  Fr 13,846 

Cairo,  E<rypt 282,348 

Cairo,  111 6,267 

Caistor.  Canada 2,166 

Calabozo,  S.  Am 10,000 

Calais,  Fr 12,934 

Calais,  Me 5,944 

Calascibetta,  Italy 5,253 

Calatafimi,  Italy 8,731 
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Calataj'al,  Sp 

10,000 

Carrickfergus,  Ire 

9,452 

1,832 

Chaieauroux,  Fr 

16,170 

Calcken,  Belg 

Calcutta,  Ind 

5,227 

Carrollton,  Mo 

Chateau-Thierry,  Fr 

.... 

5,925 

616,249 

Cartagena,  Sp 

54,315 

Chatelet,  Belg 

7,103 

Caledon,  Canada 

4,785 

Cartagena,  S.  Am 

20,000 

Chatelineau,  Belg 

Chatellerault,  Fr 

5,193 

Calitri,  Italy 

6,208 

Cartaxo,  Port.. 

5,218 



14.210 

Callao,  Peru 

10.000 

Carvin,  Fr 

Casac.alenda,  Italy 

6,094 

Chatham,  N.  Y 

.... 

1,387 

Caine,  Kiig 

5,815 

6,000 

Chatham,  Canada 

5,873 

Caltabellotta,  Italy 

Caltagirone,  Italy 

5,572 

Casale  Monterrato,  Italy 

17,061 

Chatre  (La),  Fr 

5,038 

22,015 

Casal-Pusterlengo,  Italy 

5,437 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Chauniont,  Fr 

6,093 

Caltanisetta,  Italy 

20,411 

Casamassima,  Italy 

5,9-11 

10,895 

— 

7,14(1 

Caltavuturo,  Italy 

5,119 

Caserta,  Italy 

Cashel,  Ire 

Chauny,  Fr 

.... 

8,163 

Caluire-et-Cuire,  Fr 

8,774 

3,976 

Chaves,  Port 

Chazelles-sur-Lyon,  Fr 

.... 

6,382 

Calumet,  Mich 

3,182 

Casoria,  Italy 

6,934 

.... 

5,332 

Calvello,  Italy 

5,172 

Cassano  al  lonio,  Italy 

7,456 

Cheibar,  Arab 

Chelmsford,  Eng 

10,0(0 

Calw,  Oer 

5,012 

Cassel,  Pruss 

41,587 

.... 

9,506 

Cambrai,  Fr 

22,557 

Cassino.  Italy 

5,644 

Chelsea,  Vt 

.... 

1,526 

Cambria,  Pa  

1.744 

Castel-a-Mare,  Italy 

8,986 

Chelsea,  TVIass 

18,547 

Cambridge,  Eng 

30,074 

Castellaniare,  Italy 

14,932 

Chelsea,  Mich 

Cheltenham,  Eng 

1,013 

Cambridge,  Mass 

39,634 

Castelbuono,  Italy. 

Castellana,  Italy 

7,948 

.... 

44,519 

Cambridge,  N.  Y 

1,530 

1,642 

2,193 

9,061 

Chemnitz,  Ger 

.... 

58,573 

6,363 

6,585 

Chentziny,  Russ 

Cherbourg,  Fr 

5,083 

41,812 

Cambridge,  0 

Castello  Branco,  Port 

.... 

Cambridge,  Ind 

Camden,  Me 

2.162 

Castello  de  Vide,  Port 

5,285 

Chesapeake  City,  Md 

.... 

1,008 

4,512 

Castellon,  Sp 

20,123 

Chester,  Eng 

.... 

35,701 

2,052 

Camden,  N.  Y 

1,703 

Castelnaudary,  Fr 

9,584 

Chester,  Vt 

.... 

Camden,  N.  J 

20,015 

Castel  Nuovo  Scrivia,  Italy.... 

5,011 

Chester,  Pa 

.... 

9,485 

Camden,  S.  C.... 

1.007 

Castelsarrasin,  Fr 

6,858 

Chester,  111 

1,615 

Camden,  Ark 

1,020 

Casteltermini,  Italy 

Castelvetrano,  Italy ... 

7,346 

Chester,  Canada 

2,846 

Camden,  Canada 

4,095 

18,156 

Chesterfield,  Eng 

Chestf.town,  Md 

.... 

11,426 

1,871 

Camenz,  Ger 

5,916 

Castleton,  Vt 

3,243 

.... 

Cameron,  Mo  

1,428 

Castres,  Fr  

21,538 

Cheyenne,  Wy.  Ter 

.... 

1,450 

Campagna,  Italy 

8,776 

Castrogiovanni,  Italy 

14,084 

Chiaramonte,  Italy 

.... 

7,108 

Campbelton,  Scot 

6,628 

Castrovillari,  Italy 

7,931 

Chiari,  Italy 

Chiavari,  Italv 

5,237 

Campeachv,  Yucatan 

15,196 

Catamarca,  S.  Am 

8,300 

.... 

6,995 

298,977 

Campobasso,  Italy 

13,354 

Catania,  Italy 

64,921 

Chicago,  111...*. 

.... 

Campobello,  Italy 

Campobello  di  Licata,  Italy... 

5,141 

Catanzaro,  Italy 

17,130 

2,853 

Chichester,  Eng 

9,' >79 

5,764 

5,277 

Catasauqna,  Pa 

Gateau  (Le).  Fr 

Chicopee,  Mass 

Chieri,  Italv 

9,607 

Campo  Mayor,  Port 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y 

Canal  Dover,  0 

Canal  Fulton,  0 

9,212 

10.036 

1,822 

Catskill,  N.  Y 

3,791 

Chieti,  Italy 

.... 

12,377 

1,593 

Cattolica,  Italy 

5,749 

Chihuahua,  Mex 

.... 

12,000 

1,048 

Caudebec-les-Elbeuf,  Fr 

6,903 

Chillicothe,  0 

.... 

8,920 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y 

4,862 

Can  de  ran,  Fr 

5,672 

Chillicothe,  Mo 

.... 

3,978 

Canastota,  N.  Y 

1,492 

Cavaillon,  Fr 

7,797 

China,  Me  

.... 

2,118 

Cancale,  Fr 

Candela,  Italy 

6,352 

Cavan,  Ire 

3,107 

Chinguacousy,  Canada 

. .. 

6,129 

6.057 

Cavan,  Canada 

4.761 

Chinon,  Fr 



6,905 

Caudia,  Crete 

13,000 

Cawnpore,  India 

108,799 

Chippewa  Falls,  IVis 

.... 

2,507 

Camras  de  Tiueo,  Sp 

Canicatti,  Italy 

Caniste.o,  N.  Y 

21.337 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y 

1.718 

Chiusa  Sclafani,  Italy 

6,592 

20,025 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Cedar  Ra])ids,  Iowa 

3,070 

Chmielnik,  Russ 

7,720 

2,435 

5,940 

Cholet,  Fr 

12,735 

Caunelton,  Ind 

2,4S1 

Cefalu,  Ital.y 

10,855 

Chonsar,  Per 

13.000 

Cannes,  Fr 

7,357 

Ceglie,  Italy 

Celle,  Pins 

11,261 

Oiotyn,  Russ 

Christ  Church,  Eng 

Christ  Church,  N.  Z 

19.745 

Canning,  Canada 

Cannstadt,  Ger 

2,898 

16,230 

... 

15,415 

8.611 

Cenon-la-Bastide,  Fr 

6,817 

.... 

6,647 

Canosa  di  Puglia,  Italy 

Canterbury,  Eng 

12.769 

Central  City,  Col 

2,360 

Christiania,  Norw 

63,504 

20.961 

Centralia,  ill 

3.190 

Christiansand,  Norw 

Christianstml,  Swed 

.... 

10,876 

Canterbury,  Canada 

2,909 

,236.000 

Centreville,  Canada 

2,334 

17,242 

7,710 

5,427 

Canton,  China 1. 

Cerignola,  Italy 

Chropaczow,  Prus 

.... 

Canton,  Mass 

3,879 

Cerreto  Sannita,  Italy 

5,168 

Chwalynsk,  Russ 

10,947 

Canton,  N.  Y 

1,681 

Ceseua,  Italy 

7,777 

Ciminna,  Italy 

5,269 

Canton,  0 

8,660 

Cette,  Fr 

22,438 

Cincinnati,  0 

.... 

216.239 

Canton,  111 

3,3' .8 

Cezimbra,  Port 

5,797 

Cinisi,  Italy 

6,714 

Canton,  iMo 

2,363 

Chagrin  Falls,  0 

1,016 

Ciotat  (La),  Fr 

Circleville,  0 

.... 

8,444 

Canton,  Miss 

1,963 

Chalonnes-sur-Loire,  Fr 

6,089 

,, 

5,407 

Cajiarica,  Port 

6.311 

Chalons-sur-Marne,  Fr 

16,675 

Cirencester,  Eng 

.... 

7,(i81 

Cape  Elizabeth,  Me 

5,106 

Chalon-sui-S;ione,  Fr 

19,709 

Citta  di  Castello,  Italy 

..... 

5.587 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 

3.585 

Chambersburg,  Pa 

6,308 

Cittanova,  Italy 

11,103 

Cape  May,  N.  .1 

1,218 

Chatnbery,  Fr 

19,953 

Ciudad  Bolivar,  S.  Am 

12,000 

Cape  Town,  Afr 

28,457 

Champaign,  111 

4,625 

Ciudad  Real,  Sp 

.... 

10,366 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y 

1,269 

Chamiilain,  N.  Y 

1,850 

Ciudad  Victoria,  Mex 

.... 

6,144 

Capua,  Italy 

12.548 

Chang-Choo-Foo,  China 1,000,000 

Civita  Vecchia,  Italy 

.... 

10,1  00 

Caracas,  S.  Am 

47,013 

Chantenay,  Fr 

7,252 

Clamecy,  Fr 



5,622 

Caradoc,  Canada 

5.065 

Charenton,  Fr 

5,531 

Claremont,  N.  11 

Clarence.  Canada 

.... 

4,053 

Caraqnet,  Canada 

3,111 

Charity  (La).  Fr 

Charleroy,  Belg 

Charlesbourg,  Canada.... 

5,297 

2,666 

Caravaggio,  Italy 

5 535 

12,150 

Clarendon,  Canada 

2,675 

Carbes,  Fr 

14,768 

2,403 

Clarke,  Canada 

.... 

5,728 

Carbondale,  Pa 

6,3!)3 

Charles  City,  Iowa 

2,166 

Clarksville,  Tenn 

3,2U0 

Carcassonne,  Fr 

20,644 

Charleston,  S.  C 

48,956 

Clarksville,  Mo 

Clausthal,  Prus 

.... 

1.152 

Cardiff,  Wales 

39.675 

Charleston,  W.  Va 

3,162 

.... 

9,311 

Cardigan,  Wales 

Carentoir,  Fr 

3,535 

Charleston,  111 

2,849 

Clayton,  NL  Y 

.... 

1,'  20 
],3(il 

5,250 

Charlestown,  Mass 

28.323 

Clearfield,  Pa 

.... 

Carini,  Italy 

12,539 

Charlestown,  W.  Va 

1,593 

Clermont,  Fr 

.... 

5,666 

Carlisle,  Eng 

31,074 

Charlestown,  Ind 

2,204 

Clermont-Ferrand,  Fr 

.... 

37,275 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Carlscrona,  Swed 

6.650 

Charleville,  Fr  

Charlotte,  N.  C 

9,907 

Clermont-rilerault,  Fr 

.... 

6,405 

17.564 

4,473 

Cleveland,  0 

.... 

92,829 

Carlsruhe,  Ger 

32,004 

Charlotte,  Mich 

2,253 

Cleveland,  Tenn 

1 ,658 

Carlstad,  Swed 

Carmarthen,  Wales 

5,433 

Charlottenburg,  Prus 

14,999 

Cleves,  Prus 

.... 

9.209 

10,499 

Cliarlottenburg,  Canada 

6,331 

Clichv,  Fr 

17,4  73 

Carmona,  Sp  

20.074 

Charlottesville,  Va 

2,838 

Clinton,  Mass 

5,429 

Carnarvon,  dVales 

9,370 

Charlotteville,  Canada 

4,097 

Clinton,  N.  Y 



1.640 

Carpentras,  Fr 

Carpi,  Italy 

10,918 

Chartres,  Fr 

19,531 

Clinton,  N.  .1 

.... 

785 

5,076 

Cbascomus,  S.  Am 

6,300 

Clinton,  Iowa 

.... 

6,129 

Carpino,  Italy 

Carrara,  Italy 

6,261 

Cha  teaudnn,  Fr 

6,719 

Clinton,  Canada 

.... 

2,782 

6.797 

Cbateau-Gontier.  Fr 

7,214 

Clitheroe,  Eng 

8,217 

Garrick,  Canada 

(i  V 

5,005 

Chateaurenard,  Fr 

5,532 

Clyde,  N.  Y 

2,735 
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Coatesville,  Pa 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Denain,  Fr 

11,022 

Coljlentz,  Prus 

Courbevoie,  Fr 

....  9,862 

Denbigh,  Wales 

6.322 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y 

Courcelles.  Belg 

Dendermonde,  Belg 

4,142 

Dennis,  Mass 

3,269 

Coburg,  (>er 

Coutances,  Fr 

8,159 

Denver,  Col 

4,759 

Cocliabaaiba,  S.  Am 

40,678 

Coventry,  Eng 

Depere,  Wis 

1,272 

Cockermoiith,  Eiig 

Coventry,  11.  f. 

4,349 

Deposit,  N.  Y 

1,286 

Cognac,  Fr 

Covilha,  Port 

Derbend,  Russ 

2,130 

1,010 

Dorbv,  Eng  

49,793 

Cohoes,  N.  Y 

Covington,  Ind  ...  

Derby,  Vt 

Coimbra,  Port 

Covington,  Ky 

Derby,  Conn 

8,020 

12,850 

1,946 

Collmrne,  Canada 

Cracow,  Aus 



Dereham,  Canada 

5,838 

Colchester,  Eng 

26,361 

Cramahe,  Canada 

Des  Moines,  lowti 

12,035 

Colcliester,  Conn 

Cranston,  R.  I 

4,822 

Dessau,  Ger 

16,904 

Colchester,  Vt 

Crawfordsville,  Ind 

3,701 

Detmold,  Ger 

6,269 

Colchester,  Canada 

2,920 

Ciefeld,  Prus 

Detroit,  Mich 

79,577 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y 

Crema,  Italy 

Deutz,  Prus 

10,488 

Cold  water,  Mich  

Cremona,  Italy 

Deventer,  Neth 

18,218 

Colenborg,  Neth 

6,192 

Crest,  Fr 

5,351 

Devizes,  Eng 

Colima,  Mex 

Crestline,  0 

2,279 

Devonport,  Eng 

50,094 

College  Point,  N.  Y 

Creuzbt  (Le),  Fr 

23,872 

De  AVitt,  Iowa 

Dewsbury,  Eng 

1,749 

Collingvvood,  Canada 

Crimmitzschau,  Ger 

24,773 

Colmar,  Fr 

23,669 

Crivano,  Italy 

9,441 

Dexter,  Me 

2,875 

Cologne,  Prus 

125,172 

Cronstadt,  Rus 

Dexter,  Mich 

1,161 

Columbia,  Pa 

Crossen,  Prus 

Dhar,  India 

100,000 

Columbia,  S.  C 

9,298 

Crozon,  Fr 

8,946 

Dieppe,  Fr ; 

19,940 

Columbia,  0 

Cruvshantem,  Belg 

5,629 

Diest,  Belg 

7,561 

Columbia,  Ind 

Cuenca,  Sp  

7,375 

Digne,  Fr 

7,002 

Columbia,  Tenn 

Cuesmes,  Belg 

Dijon,  Fr 

39,193 

Columbia,  Mo 

Culiacan,  Mex 

Dillingen,  Ger 

5,220 

Columbia,  Cal.... 

Culross,  Canada 

3,839 

Dilman,  Per 

5.000 

Columbus,  0 

31,274 

Cumberland,  Me 

Dinan,  Fr 

8,510 

Columbus,  Ga 

Cumberland,  R.  1 

3,882 

Dinant,  Belg 

6,428 

4,812 

8,056 

Dinkelsbuhl,  Ger 

5,192 

Columbus,  Ind 

3,3.59 

Cuneo,  Italy 

Dirschati,  Prus 

6,914 

Columbus,  Ky 

1,.574 

Cusset,  Fr 

Disnti,  Rtiss 

6,066 

1,888 

2,210 

Dison,  Bel 

10,528 

Columbusville,  N.  Y 

1,251 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 

1,861 

Dixon,  111 

Coniacchio,  Italy 

6,475 

Cuzco,  Peru 

Djof-Ameer,  Arab 

24,000 

Comayagua,  Honduras.... 

Cyntliiana,  Ky 

1,771 

Dmitrov,  Russ 

8,119 

Combourg,  Fr 

Comines,  Fr  

5,130 

6,246 

Czernowitz,  Aus 

Dmitrovsk,  Russ 

Dobeln,  Ger 

8,029 

9,666 

Comiso,  Italy 

15,803 

Dahlen,  Prus 

6,145 

Dobrianka,  Russ 

Commeutry,  Fr 

9,978 

Dalfsen,  Neth 

5,549 

Dodgeville,  Wis 

1,107 

Como,  Italy 

11,562 

Dalhousie,  Canada 

2,067 

Dole,  Fr 

11,093  1 

Ooninm  ITnno-nry 

11,951 

l):i  1 t(iTi  j 

1,809 

Donaldsonville,  La 

1,573 

Compiegue,  Fr 

12,150 

Damascus,  Tur 

120,000 

Doncaster,  Eng 

18,758 

Compton,  Canada 

2,852 

Damietta,  Egypt 

60,00u 

Doobovka,  Russ 

10  947 

Concepcion,  Chili 

13,958 

Dampremy,  Belg 

5,235 

Dorchester,  Eng 

25,359 

Concord,  N.  H 

12,241 

Danbury,  Conn 

6,542 

Dordrecht,  Neth 

Concord,  Mass 

2,412 

Dansville,  N.  Y 

3,387 

Dorogoboozh,  Russ 

7,866 

Conde,  Fr 

4,642 

Dantumadeel,  Neth 

8,455 

Dorp,  Prus 

9,920 

Conde-sur-Noireau,  Fr 

Dantzic,  Prus 

89.311 

Dorpat,  Russ 

20,780 

Condom,  Fr 

8,140 

Danvers,  .Mass 

5,600 

Dortmund,  Prus 

Conemangh,  Pa 

Danville,  Pa 

8,436 

Deuai,  Fr 

24,105 

Congletou,  Eng 

Danville,  Va 

3,463 

Douglas,  Canada 

2,681 

Conneaut,  0 

1,163 

Danville,  111 

4,751 

Dour,  Belg 

8,501 

Connersville,  Ind 

Danville,  Ky 

2,542 

Douro,  Canada 

2,671 

Conshohocken,  Pa 

Darlaston,  Eng 

Dover,  Eng 

28,277 

Constance,  Ger 

9,059 

Darlington,  Eng 

27,730 

Dover,  N.  11 

9,296 

Constantine,  Algeria 

35,417 

Darlington,  Canada 

5,931 

Dover,  Del 

1,909 

Constantine,  Mich 

1,290 

Darmstadt,  Ger 

31,726 

Dowagiac,  Mich 

1,934 

Constantinople,  Tur 

Darnetal,  Fr 

5,909 

Downie,  Canada 

Conversano,  Italy 

9,731 

Dartmouth,  Eng 

4,978 

Downingtown,  Pa 

1,078 

OnnMrtty  ^ TT 

1 

Doylestown,  Pa 

Copenhagen,  Den 

Dartmouth,  Canada 

4,358 

Draguignan,  Fr 

9,819 

Copiapo,  Chili 

13,381 

Dattenfeld.  Prus 

5,183 

Dramburg,  Prus 

Coquimbo,  Chili 

Corato,  Italy 

Corbeil,  Fr 

7,138 

24,576 

Davenport,  Iowa 

20,038 

Drammen,  Norw 

(tPT 

13,032 

....  156,024 

Dayton,  0 

30,473 

Dresden,  0 

1,156 

Cordogno,  Italy 

8,917 

Deal,  Eng 

8,004 

Dreux,  Er 

7.237 

Cordova,  Sp 

41,963 

Decatur,  111 

7,161 

Drogheda,  Ir 

14,389 

Cordova,  S.  Am 

Decatur,  Mich 

1,420 

Drontheim,  Norw 

20,505 

Corfu,  Ionian  Is 

Decazeville,  Fr 

7,106 

Drossen,  Prus 

5,394 

Corigliano  Calabro,  Italy. 

10.624 

Decorah,  Iowa 

Drummond,  Canada 

2,467 

Corinth,  Miss 

1,512 

Dedham,  Mass 

7,342 

Dschemal,  Air 

6,0  lO 

Cork,  Ir 

78,382 

Deerfield,  Mass 

3,632 

Dshaba,  Toork 

. ...  6,000 

Corleone,  Italy 

Deer  Isle,  Me 

3,414 

Dublin,  Ir 

245,722 

Corning,  N.  Y 

4,018 

Defiance,  0 

2,750 

Dubnicza,  Turk 

8,000 

Cornwall,  Canada 

Deggendorf,  Ger 

5,142 

Dubno,  Russ 

7.1  14 

Coro,  S.  Am 

Delavan,  Wis 

1,688 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

l8,4.Vt 

Oiu'pns  Oliristi  Tf^Y  

2 140 

Delaware  O 

5,641 

Dudley,  Eng 

43,781 

Corrientes,  S.  Am 

10’.546 

Delaware,  Canada 

2.523 

Dudley,  Mass 

2,388 

Corry,  Pa 

Delft,  Neth 

22,909 

Dudweiler,  Prus 

. . ..  8,626 

7 288 

Duisburg,  Prus 

25,757 

Cortland,  N.  Y 

.s’ooc 

Delfzyl,  Neth 

5^476 

Dnlken,  Prus 

5,202 

Corunna,  Sp 

Delhi,  India 

Duluth,  Minn 

3.131 

Cornpano,  S.  Am 

5,000 

Delhi,  N.  Y 

1,223 

Dumbarton,  Scot 

11,414 

Cosenza,  Italy 

Delitzsch,  Prus 

7,968 

Dumfries,  Scot 

Coshocton,  0 

Delphi,  Ind 

1,614 

Dummer,  Canada 

1,951 

Cbslin,  Prus 

13,575 

Delphos,  0 

9,237 

Duuaburg,  Russ 

28,496 

Coteau  St.  Louis,  Canada. 

2,215 

Demmin,  Prus 

Dunbar,  Scot 

Cotrone,  Italy 

5.807 

Demopolis,  Ala 

Dundas,  Canada 

I 
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Dundas,  New  Brunswick 3,347 

Dundee,  Scot 118,974 

Dundee,  Oinada l,o82 

Dunedin,  N.  Z 12,777 

Dtinfeniiline,  Scot 14,958 

Dunkirk,  B'r 33,<I83 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y 5,231 

Dun-le-Uoi,  B'r 5,454 

Dunniore,  Ba 4,311 

Duquoin,  III 2,212 

Durango,  Mex 12,449 

Duren,  Prus 11,256 

Durham,  Eng 14,406 

Diirkheiiu,  Ger 5,541 

Durlach,  Ger 5,687 

Diisseldorf,  Prus 63,389 

Duxhury,  Mass 2,341 

Eagle  Pass,  Tex  1,240 

East  Bay,  Canada 2,090 

East  Birmingham,  Pa 9,488 

East  Brantford,  Canada 3,461 

Hast  Bridgewater,  Mass 3,'il7 

East  Camden,  Canada 5,792 

East  Chester,  N.  Y 7,491 

East  Chester,  Canada 1,644 

Bkist  B'lamborough,  Canada....  3.894 

Hist  Garafraxa,  Canada 2,579 

East  Greenwich,  K.  1 2,660 

Bast  Gwillimbury,  Canada 3,934 

East  Iladdam,  Conn 2,951 

Easthampton,  Mass 3,620 

East  Hartford,  Conn 3,007 

East  Haven,  Conn 2,714 

East  Hawkesbury,  Canada 4,611 

East  Liverpool,  6 2.1(  5 

East  Machias,  Me 2,017 

East  Nissouri,  Canada 3,668 

Easton.  Mass 3,668 

Easton,  Pa 10,789 

Easton,  Md 2,110 

East  Oxford,  Canada 2,610 

Eastport,  Me 3,736 

East  Saginaw,  Mich 11,350 

East  Saint  LouLs,  111 5,644 

East  Sandwich,  (lanada 3,748 

East  Wawanosh,  Canada 2,651 

East  Whitby,  Canada 3,411 

East  Williams,  Canada 2,853 

East  Windsor,  Conn 2,882 

East  York,  Canada 4,390 

Bast  Zorra,  Canada 4,619 

Eaton,  0 1,748 

Eaton,  Canada 2,144 

B/ui  Claire  City,  Wis 2,293 

Ebensbiirg,  Pa 1,240 

Eboli,  Italy 6,916 

Ecija,  Sp 27,216 

Edam,  Neth 5,267 

Ede,  Neth 10,452 

Edenkoben,  Ger 5,103 

Edenton,  N.  C 1,243 

Edinburg,  Ind 1,799 

Edinburgh,  Scot 196,500 

Edisto  Island,  S.  C 2,762 

Edwardsburg,  Canada 5,417 

Edwardsville,  111 2,193 

Eecloo,  Belg 9,.564 

Eclee,  Toork 60,000 

Effingham,  Canada 2,383 

Egg  Harbor,  N.  .1 1..311 

Egrcmont,  Canada 3,949 

Eibenstock,  Ger 6,205 

Eibergen,  Neth 5,326 

Eichstiidt,  Ger 8,0.")1 

Eilenimrg,  Prus 10,286 

Einl)eck,  Prus 6,382 

Eisenach,  Ger 12,941 

EisenI.erg,  Ger 5,128 

Eisleben,  Prus 12,5.39 

Elbassan,  Turk 15,030 

Ellierfeld,  Prus 65,321 

Elbeuf,  B'r 21,784 

Elbing,  Prus 28,0.55 

Elche,  Sp  18,734 

Elderslie,  Canada 3,699 

Bildon,  Canada 3,0.52 

El-Ghafeh,  Arab 8,000 

Elgin,  Scot 7,339 

Elgin,  HI 5.441 

Elgin,  Canada 1,768 

El-guaia,  Arab 8,000 

Elizabeth,  N.  .1 20,8.32 

Elizabeth,  0 1,325 


Elizabethtown,  Ky 1,743 

El  Karo,  Arab lo,00!) 

Elkhart,  Ind 3,265 

Elk  Horn,  Wis 1,205 

Elkton,  Md 1,797 

Lilezelles,  Belg 5,527 

Ellice,  Canada 2,886 

Ellicott  City,  Md 1,722 

Bklsworth,  Me 5,257 

Elina,  Canada 3,616 

Elmina,  Afr 20,000 

Elmira,  N.  Y 15,863 

Elmore,  0 1,131 

El-Mustedjeddeh,  Arab 7,500 

El  Paso,  III 1,564 

El  Rancho,  New  Mex 1,329 

Elsinore,  Den 8,442 

Bdvas,  Port 11,088 

Ely,  Canada 1,267 

Elyria,  0 3,038 

Emden,  Prus 13,103 

Emily,  Canad.a 3,790 

Bimmen,  Neth 5,4.37 

Emmerich,  Prus 8,054 

Empoli,  Italy 5,805 

Emporio,  Kan 2,168 

Ems,  Prus 4,473 

Enfield,  Conn 6,322 

Enkhuy.sen,  Neth 5,625 

Enschede,  Neth 5,134 

Epe,  Neth 7,705 

Epernay,  Fr 11,704 

Ephraim  City,  Utah 1,167 

Epinal,  Fr 11,870 

Eramo.sa,  Canada 3,758 

Erfurt,  Prus 41,760 

’E  Iliad,  Arab 28,000 

Erie,  Pa 19,646 

Erin,  Canada  5,326 

Erivan,  Russ 14,070 

Erlangen,  Ger 11, .546 

Erlau,  Aus 17,688 

Ermelo,  Neth 5,138 

Ern4e,  Fr 5,476 

Ernestown,  Canada 4,233 

Erzroom,  Tur 100,000 

E.schwege,  Prus 7,335 

Eschweiler,  Prus 14,232 

Eskee-Djuma,  Turk 10,000 

Eskilstuna,  Swed 5,130 

Esopus,  N.  Y 4,557 

Esquessing,  Canada 6.139 

Essa,  Canada 4,221 

Essen,  Prus 40,695 

Essex,  Yt 2,022 

Esslingen,  Ger 16,591 

Estaires,  Fr 7,120 

Estrada,  Sp 22,807 

Estr<‘moz,  Port 7.274 

Etanipes,  B'r 8,228 

Etchemin,  Canada 3,000 

Etobicoke,  Canada 2,985 

’E-Tueim,  Arab 18,000 


Enfaula,  Ala 

Eugene  City,  Oregon 

Eupatoria,  Russ 



3,185 

861 

8,493 

Enjien,  Prus 

14,211 

Euphemia,  Canad.a 



2,390 

Euiihrasia,  Canada 

Eureka,  111 



2,899 

1,233 

5,077 

Euskirchen,  Prus 

Evansville,  Ind 

Everett,  Mass 



21,830 

2,220 

6,447 

Evergern,  Belg 

Evesiiam,  Eng 





4,887 

Evora,  Port 



11,965 

Evreux,  Fr 



12,320 

Evrbn,  B'r 



5,243 

Blxeter,  Eng 



34,646 

Exeter,  N.  H 



3,437 

Ftibriano,  Italy 

Faenza, Italy 

Fairfax,  Ya 



5,699 

17,486 

1,800 

2.985 

Fairfield,  Me 

B’airfield,  Conn 

6,922 

B'airfield,  Iowa 

2,645 

B'.airhaven,  Mass 



2,626 

B'alaise,  Fr 

B'alkirk,  Scot '.... 

8,1.33 



9,-547 

Fall  River,  Mass 



26,766 

B’almouth,  Eng 



5,294 

Falmouth,  Me 



1,7.30 

Falmouth,  Mass 

2,237 

Falmouth,  Canada 1,598 

B'alun,  Swed 5,891 

B’ano,  Italy 6,901 

B'aribault,  Minn 3,045 

B'armington,  Me 3,251 

Farmington,  Conn 2,616 

Farmville,  Va 1,543 

Faniham,  Canada 2,066 

Faro,  Port 8.361 

Fasano,  Italy 11,025, 

Favara,  Italy 12,818 

Favarotta,  Italy 5,663 

B'aversham,  Eng 7,189 

B'avetteville,  N.  Y 1.402 

Fayetteville,  N.  C 4,660 

Fayetteville,  Tenn 1,206 

B'ecarnp,  B'r 12,8.32 

B'enelon,  Canada 3,949 

Fenton,  Mich 2,353 

B'erentino,  Italy 8,200 

Fernio,  Italy 8,011 

B'ernandina,  Fla 1,722 

Fernando  de  Taos,  N.  Mex  ....  1,302 

Ferrandina,  Italy 6,407 

B'errara,  Italy 27,688 

Ferrol,  Sp 21.120 

Ferte-Mace  (La),  Fr 7,332 

Ferwerder.adeel,  Neth 8,518 

Fez,  Mor 100,000 

Figeac,  Fr 7,610 

Finch,  Canada 2.729 

Findlay,  0 3.315 

B'insterwalde,  Prus 7,289 

Firminy,  Fr 9,217 

Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y 2,992 

Fitchburg,  Mass 11,260 

Fitzroy,  Canada 3.425 

B'iume,  Italy 2,855 

B'leche  (La),  B'r 9,292 

Flemington,  N.  J 1,412 

Flensborg,  Prus 21,999 

Flers,  Fr 10,260 

Flint,  Wales 4,277 

Flint,  Mich 5;38e 

Flora,  111 1,339 

Florence,  Italy 114,36c 

Florence,  Ala 2,003 

Floridia,  Ilaly 7,030 

Flos,  Canada 1,756 

B'lushing,  Neth 11,.521 

Flushing,  N.  Y 6,223 

B'oggia.  Italy 32,493 

Foix,  Fr 6,746 

Foligno,  Italy 7,891 

Folkestone,  Eng 12,694 

Fonda,  N.  Y 1,092 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis 12,764 

Fontainebleau,  Fr 10,787 

Fontenay-le-Comte,  B'r...-. 8,062 

Foo-Choo,  China 600,000 

B'ordlmm,  N.  Y 2.151 

B'orenza,  Italy 6,129 

Fortar,  Scot 11,031 

Forli,  Italy 17,723 

Formia,  Italy 7,985 

Forres,  Scot 3,959 

Forste,  Prus 7,677 

Fort  Atkinson.  Wis 2,010 

Fort  Bridger.  Wy.  Ter 236 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 3,095 

B'ort  Edward,  N.  Y 3,492 

Fort  Howard,  Wis 2,462 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa 4,011 

B'ort  Plain,  N.  Y 1,797 

Fort  Scott,  Kan 4.174 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 2,227 

B'ort  Yalley,  Ga 1,333 

B'ort  Wayne,  Ind 17,718 

B'ossano,  Italy 7,179 

B'otig5res,  Fr 9,580 

B'ougerolles,  B'r 5,636 

Fourmies,  B'r 7,045 

Fousagrada,  Sp 18.018 

B'oxborougli,  Mass 3,0.'.7 

Fox  Lake,  Wis 1,086 

B'ranieries,  Belg 8.878 

B'ramingharn.  Mass , 9,684 

B'rancavilla.  Italy 31,156 

Franeker.  Neth 5,296 

B'rankenberg,  Ger 9,395 

B’rankenstein,  Prus 7.171 

B’r.ankenthal,  Ger 6,5.53 

B'rankfort-on-the-Main,  Prus..  28.277 
B'rankfort-on-the-Oder,  Prus..  40,994 
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Frankfort,  N.  Y 

1,0S3 

Gentilly,  Fr 

8,871 

Grafton,  W.  Ta 

1,9S7 

Frankfort,  Ky 

5,:iy6 

Genzano,  Italy 



5,000 

Giiignano,  Italy 

Grammichele,  Italy 

7,175 

Franklin,  N.  11 

2,301 

Georgetown,  Mass 



2,088 

9,931 

Franklin,  Pa 

3,008 

Georgetown,  D.C 



11,384 

Grammont,  Belg 

8,861 

Franklin,  0 

1,832 

Georgetown,  0 



1,037 

Granada,  Sp 

67,326 

1,808 

1,552 

Georgetown,  Ky 

Georgetown,  S.  C 

1,570 

2,080 

(tI'm  n 1 iV  Pii  n mill.  . . 

2,225 

9,367 

Franklin,  Tenn 

Franklin,  La 

Grand-Combe  (La),  Fr 

Grand  Falls,  Canada 

1,265 

Georgetown,  Canada.. 



1,282 

1,849 

Franklin  Citv,  Ind 

2,707 

Georgina,  Canada 

1,987 

Grand  Haven,  Mich 

3,147 

Frascati,  Italy 

6,000 

Gera,  Ger 



16,323 

Grand  Mamin,  Canada 

1,867 

Fraserville,  Canada 

1.541 

Geraci,  Italy 

Gerardmer,  Fr 

5,016 

6,225 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

16,507 

Frattamaggiore,  Italy 

Fraustadt,  Pi  ns 

10,680 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis 

1,115 

6,505 

Gerbst,  Ger 



11,441 

Grantham,  Eng 

5,U28 

Frederick,  Md 

8,526 

Germantown,  0 

1,440 

Grantham,  Canada 

3,929 

Fredericksburg,  Va  

4,046 

Germersiieim,  Ger 

10,181 

Grantville,  Ala 

1,761 

Fredericksburg,  Tex 

Fredericton,  Mew  Brunswick. 

1,164 

Gerona,  Sp 



14,341 

Granville,  Fr 

15,622 

6,006 

Gettysburg,  Pa 



3,074 

Granville,  0 

1,109 

Fredonia,  N.  Y 

F re d I’  i ks h a 1 d , N 0 1 way 

2,456 

Ghiustendd,  Turk 



10,000 

Grassano,  Italy 

Grasse,  Fr 

5,336 

9,219 

Gheel,  Belg 

Ghent,  Belg 



11,260 

12,241 

Fredriksstad,  Norway 

6,8:53 

126,203 

Grattan,  Canada 

Gratz,  Aus 

Graudenz,  Prus 

1,481 

Freehold,  N.  J 

4,231 

Gibellina,  Italy 



5,408 

6,717 

80,732 

14,844 

Freeport,  Me 

2,457 

Gien,  Fr 



Freeport,  111 

7,880 

Giessen,  Ger 



10,162 

Graulhet,  Fr 

6,120 

Freiberg,  Ger.  (Saxony) 

20,566 

Gijon,  Sp 

Gijpe,  Neth 



24,802 

Gravelines,  Fr 

6,510 

Freiburg,  Ger.  (Badeiij 

20,702 



6,515 

Gravesend,  Eng 

21,183 

Freiburg,  Prus 

6,429 

Gilford,  N.  II 

Gilly,  Belg 



3,361 

Gravina  in  Puglia,  Italy 

13,816 

Freienwalde,  Prus 

5,119 



15,598 

Gray,  Fr 

6,764 

Freising,  Ger 

7,8:39 

Gilmanton,  N.  II 



1,642 

Great  Barrington,  Mass 

4.320 

Fremont,  0 

5,455 

1,195 

Gilpaigoan,  Per 



10,000 

1,625 

Great  Grimsby,  Eng 

26,496 

Fremont,  Neb 

Gilroy,  Cal 

Gioja  del  Colle,  Italy. 



Greeley,  Col 

480 

Freudeiistadt,  Ger 

5,182 



7,074 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

4,666 

* Frey  burg,  Switz 

10,801 

6,014 

Giovenazzo,  Italy 



8,556 

Greenburgh,  N.  Y 

Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

10,790 

6,262 

Friedeberg,  Prus 

Girgenti,  Italy 



15,925 

Friedlaiid,  Ger 

5,079 

Giugliano,  Italy 

10,542 

Greencastle,  Pa 

1,650 

Frome,  Eng 

Frosinone,  Italy 

9,752 

8,200 

Givet,  Fr 



5,801 

Greencastle,  Inu 

Greenfield,  Mass 

3,227 

Givors,  Fr 

9,957 

3,589 

Fulda,  Prus 

10,145 

Gladbach  (Bergisch-), 
Gladbach  (Monchen-) 

Prus.... 

5,899 

Greenfield,  0 

1,712 

Fulton,  N.  Y 

3,507 

, Prus... 

22,149 

Green  Island,  N.  Y 

3,135 

Fulton,  111 

1,875 

G landlord,  Canada — 

2,039 

Greenock,  Scot 

57,138 

Fulton,  Mo 

1,585 

Glasgow,  Scot 



477,144 

Greenock,  Canada 

2,9fcl 

Fultonville,  N.  Y 

Funchal,  Mad.  Is 

1,117 

17,361 

1,795 

3,560 

Greeniiort,  N.  Y 

Greensboro’,  Ala 

Greensburg,  Pa 

1,816 

Glastenbury,  Conn.... 



1,760 

Fuiilkirchcn,  Aus 

24,014 

Glastonbury,  Eng 



3,670 

1,642 

2,.520 

Fiirstenwalde,  Prus 

7,881 

22,496 

Glatz,  Prus 



11,821 

Greenville,  0 

Fiirth,  Ger 

Glauchau,  Ger 



19,868 

Greenville,  Mich 

1,807 

Fyzabad,  India 

,100,000 

Gleiwitz,  Prus 



12,213 

Greenville,  Tenn 

1,0:39 

Glendale,  0 

1,780 

Greenville,  S.  C 

Greenville,  Ala 

2.757 

Gabrova,  Turk 

7,000 

6,874 

Glenelg,  Canada 

4,060 

2,856 

Gadjatch,  Russ 

Glenns  Falls,  N.  Y.... 



4,500 

Greenwich,  Eng 

167,632 

Gaeta,  Italy 

4,.509 

Glenwood,  Iowa 



1,291 

Greenwich,  Conn 

7,644 

Gafsa.  Afr 

5,0  B 

Glogau,  Prus 



17,960 

Greenwich,  N.  Y 

4,030 

Gagetown,  Canada 

Gaillac,  Fr 

1.282 

Glookhov,  Russ 

Glossop,  Eng 

Gloucester,  Eng 

9,971 

Greifenberg,  Prus 

5,834 

7,870 



17,046 

Greiffenhiigen,  Prus 

6,774 

Gainsborough,  Eng 

8,724 



18,:i:i0 

Greifswalde,  Prus 

17,380 

Gaissin,  Russ 

9,612 

Gloucester,  Mass 



15,:389 

Greitz,  Ger 

10,604 

Galatina,  Italy 

7,895 

36,107 

Gloucester,  Canada... 



4,785 

Grenada,  Miss 

1,887 

Galatz,  Moldavia 

Gloucester  City,  N.  J. 



3,682 

Grenoble,  Fr 

40,484 

Galena,  111 

7,010 

Gloversville,  N.  Y 



4,518 

Grenville,  Canada 

2,223 

Galesburg,  111 

Galesville,  Wis 

10,158 

Gliickstadt,  Prus 



5,533 

Grey,  Canada 

Gritfin,  Ga 

3,855 

1,068 

Gmund,  Ger 



9,067 

3,421 

Gal  ion,  0 

3.523 

Gnesen,  Prus 



9,050 

Grigoriopol,  Russ 

6,477 

Galitch,  Russ 

5,667 

Goderich,  Canada 



3,954 

Grimma,  Ger 

6,476 

Gallatin,  Tenn 

Galliate,  Italy 

2,123 

6,503 

7,299 

Godrnanc  hester,  Cana 

Goes,  Neth 

Goldberg,  Prus 

2,055 

6,313 

6,761 

Grimsby,  Canada 

Grinnell,  Iowa 

3,123 

1,482 

6,234 

Gallipoli,  Italy 



Grivegnee,  Belg 

Gallipolis,  0 

3,711 

Goldsboro’,  N^.  C 



1,134 

Grodno,  Russ 

23,499 

Galt,  Canada 

3,827 

Gollnow,  Prus 



7,444 

Grondines,  Canada 

1,503 

Galva,  111 

2,160 

Gombroon,  Per 

Gonzales,  Tex 



12,000 

Groningen,  Neth 

37,6:54 

Galveston,  Tex 

i:3,818 



1,255 

Grosswardein,  Hungary 

29,240 

Gananoque, Canada 

2,020 

Goole,  Eng 

Goomree,  Russ 



.8,701 

Groton,  Mass 

3,584 

Gangi,  Italy 

10,535 



16,814 

Groton,  Conn 

5.124 

Gannat,  Fr 

5,528 

Gdppingen,  Ger 

Gorliam,  Me 



7,883 

Grottaglie,  Italy 

7,640 

Gap,  Fr 

8,165 



3,351 

Grotte,  Italy 

6,468 

6,313 

Gardaia,  Algeria 

14,000 

Gori,  Russ 



5,054 

13,297 

9,323 

36,689 

2,994 

Grumo  Apimla,  Italy 

Gardelegen,  Prus 

Gardiner,  Me 

Gardner,  Mass 

6,132 

4,497 

3,333 

1,219 

Goritz,  Illyria 

Gorkum,  Neth 



Griinberg,  Prus 

Guadalajara,  Sp 

Guadalajara,  Mex 

Gualeguay,  S.  Am 

11,091 

7.902 

Gbrlitz,  Prus 

70,000 

Garnett,  Kan 

Gosfield,  Canada 

6,226 

Gaspereau,  Canada 

1,210 

Goshen,  N.  Y 



2,205 

Gualeguaychfi,  S.  Am 

Guanajuato,  Mex 

5.636 

63,000 

Gateshead,  Eng 

48,502 

Goshen,  Ind 



3,1:33 

G:it8J)iria,  Riiss 

8,425 

3,629 

Gosselies,  Belg 

Gotha,  Ger 

6,511 

19,151 

Guanare,  S.  Am 

7,000 

40,000 

Geddes,  N.  Y 

Guatemala  (New),  Cen.  Am... 

Guayaipiil,  Ecuador 

Gubbio,  Italy 

Geidong,  Australia 

22,618 

5,274 

Gothenburg,  Swed 

55,046 

14,534 

20,000 

Geestendorf,  Prus 

Gottingen,  Prus 

6,066 

Getle,  Swed 

13,194 

Gouda,  Neth 



15,776 

Guben,  Prus 

18,910 

Gelsenkirchen,  Prus 

5,030 

Govilburn,  Canada 

3,234 

Guebwiller,  Fr 

12,218 

Geltern,  Prus 

Gendringen,  Neth 

5,038 

5,885 

Gourdou,  Fr 

5,204 

1,627 

Guelph,  Canada 

Guerande,  Fr 

6.878 

Gouverneur,  N.Y 

6,749 

Geneseo,  N.  Y 

3,032 

Grabow,  Prus 



6,608 

Guerct,  Fr 

5,126 

Geneseo,  111 

3,042 

Gracia,  Sp 

Gradiska,  Russ 



19.969 

Guilford,  Conn 

2,576 

Geneva,  Swit 

68,165 



7,323 

Guimaraens,  Port 

Guingamp,  Fr 

Guipavas,  Fr 

7,865 

6,977 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

5,521 

Gr.ado,  Sp 



1,1392 

Geneva,  0 

Genoa,  Italy 

1,000 

Graft ath,  Prus 



5,306 

6,458 

127,986 

Grafton,  Mass 

4,594 

Guma,  Toork 

25,0u0 

) ■ 
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2325 

Jmnbinnen.  Prus 

. 8,779 

Hazebrouck,  Fr 

9,017 

4,317 

Hrubiesgow,  Russ 

Hubbard,  0 

7,55P 

Guimnersbacli,  Prus 

5,272 

Hazleton,  Pa 

1,126 

Giistrow,  Ger 

10,498 

Heerde,Neth 

5,342 

Huckeswagen,  Prus 

Huddersfield,  Eng 

Hudson,  N.  Y 

Hudson;  0 

6,156 

Gzhatsk,  Kuss 

6,783 

Ileerlen,  Neth 

5,299 

70.253 

Haarlem,  Neth 

30,916 

Heide.  Prus 

Heidelberg,  Ger 

6,626 

18,327 

8,615 

1,520 

Ilaarlemmermeer,  Neth 

10,623 

Heilbronn,  Ger 

16,730 

Hudson,  Mich 

2,459 

Haddington,  Scot 

4,(K)4 

Heiligenstadt,  Prus 

Heilsberg,  Prus 

5,655 

Hudson,  Wis 

1,748 

Haildom,  Conn 

Haddonfield,  N.  J 

2,071 

5,887 

Huelva,  Sp 

9,805 

1,075 

Helder,  Neth 

19,423 

2,249 

Huesca,  Sp 

10,160 

Hadersleben,  Prus 

8,596 

Helena,  Ark 

Ilellendoorn,  Neth 

Hull,  Eng 

121,598 

Hadley,  Mass 

2,301 

5.113 

Hull,  Canada 

8,318 

Hagen,  Prus 

11,305 

Helmond,  Neth 

6,803 

Hullett,  Canada 

3,678 

Hagerstown,  Md 

5,779 
90,1  58 

Helmstedt,  Ger 

6,833 

Hills,  Prus 

5,464 

2,472 

Hague  (Tlie),  Neth 

Ilelsingborg,  Swed 

7,560 

Humberstone,  Canada 

Haguenau,  Fr 

HA-? 

Helsingfors,  Russ 

23,571 

Humboldt,  Kan 

1,202 

Had,  Arab 

Hainiclien,  Ger 

30,000 

7,713 

Hemniingford,  Canada 

Henipstead,  N.  Y 

Henderson,  Ky 

2,398 

2,316 

Hungerford,  Canada 

Hunter’s  Point,  N.  Y 

Hunterstowm,  Canada 

4,633 

1,596 

Hal,  Belg 

7,716 

4,171 

1,238 

Halberstadt,  Prus 

25,336 

Henriville,  Canada 

1,918 

Huntingdon,  Eng 

4,242 

Haldiniand,  Canada 

5,796 

65,124 

Henry,  111 

2,162 

Huntingdon,  Pa 

3,034 

2.853 

Halifax,  Eng 

Herat,  Afghanistan 

100,0:!0 

Huntingdon,  Canada 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

29,582 

Herbertville,  Canada 

3,177 

Huntington,  N.  Y 

2,433 

Hall,  Ger 

7,251 

Hereford,  Eug 

18,355 

Huntington  Ind 

2,925 

Halle,  Prus 

48,946 

Herford,  P;  us 

10,829 

Huntley,  Canada 

2.634 

Ilallowell,  Me 

3,007 

Hermann,  Mo 

Ilerniannstadt,  Aus 

1,335 

Huntsville,  Ala 

Huntsville,  Tex 

4.907 

Hallowell,  Canada  

3,554 

18,588 

1,599 

Halluin,  Fr 

13,673 

Hernutpolis,  Gr 

18,511 

Huron,  Canada 

Huy,  Belg 

Hveres,  Fr 

Hyde  Park,  Yt 

4,079 

Halinstad,  Swed 

5,358 

Hersfeld,  Prus 

6,328 

11,055 

Halver,  Prus 

6,765 

Herstal,  Belg 

9.326 

10,878 

Hainadan,  Per 

30,000 

Hertford,  Eng 

7,164 

1,624 

Hamburg,  Ger 

Hameln,  Prus 

224,974 

Hettstedt,  Prus 

5,120 

Hyde  Park,  Mass 

4,136 

7,480 

Hexham,  Eng 

9,665 

Hyde  Park,  N.  Y 

2,695 

Hamdton,  Scot 

11,496 

1,529 

Heyst,  Belg 

5,736 

2.260 

Hyderabad,  India 

200,1  00 

Hamilton.  N.  Y 

Highgate,  Vt 

Hydra,  Gr 

9,592 

Hamilton,  0 

11,081 

Hightstown,  N.  J 

1,347 

Ilythe,  Eng 

3,363 

Hamilton,  Nev 

Hamilton,  Canada 

3,913 

5,721 

16,021 

High  worth,  Eng 

Hildburghauseii,  Ger 

Hilden,  Prus 

8,219 

5,129 

Iberville,  Canada 

1,497 

Hamm,  Prus 

5,822 

Idaarderadeel,  Neth 

5.098 

Hamme,  Belg 

10,142 

Hildesheim,  Prus 

19,547 

lesi,  Italy 

11,469 

Hammerfest,  Norw 

1,125 

Hillier,  Canada 

2,224 

Iglau,  Moravia 

17,427 

Hammonton,  N.  J 

1.404 

Hillsboro’,  Ky 

1,464 

Iglesias,  Italy 

Ilhavo,  Port 

5,290 

3,068 

Hillsborough,  0 

Hillsburg,  Canada 

2,818 

1,570 

8,215 

2,876 

Hampstead,  Canada 

Hampton,  Eng 

1,206 

Ilion,  N.  Y 

10  175 

Hillsdale,  Mich 

3,518 

Imula,  Italy 

10,916 

Hami)ton,  Ya 

2.300 

Hilversum,  Neth 

6,294 

Independence,  Iowa 

Independence,  Mo 

2.945 

11  a nan,  Prus 

19,225 

Hindi inbrooke,  Canada 

2,441 

3,184 

Han-keon,  China 

Hannilal,  Mo 

800,1  00 
10,125 

Hinghani,  Mass 

llirschberg,  Prus 

4,422 

10.464 

Indiana,  Pa 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

1,605 

48,244 

IlanoVf  r,  Prus 

73,979 

llobart-Tow'n,  Tasmania 

19,092 

Indianola,  Iowa 

1,428 

Hamper,  N.  H 

2,085 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

20,297 

Indianola,  Tex 

1,900 

5,287 

Hanover,  Pa 

1,839 

H..deida,  Arab 

25,000 

Ingidmuiister,  Belg 

Ingersoll,  Canada 

Harburg,  Prus 

Hardenberg,  Prus 

14,168 

Hof,  Ger 

14,397 

4,022 

10,469 

Ilohenstein,  Prus 

2,472 

Iiigolstadt,  Ger 

17,684 

Hardenburg,  Neth 

7,252 

Hiihscheid,  Prus 

9,393 

Inkerman,  Canada 

1.550 

Harderwick,  Neth 

6.487 

Holden,  Mo 

1.576 

Innisfil,  Canada 

5,480 

Hardwich,  Mass 

2,219 

Holland.  Mich 

2,319 

Innspruck,  Tyrol 

Inowrazlaw,  Prus 

14,224 

Harlingen,  Neth 

ilarrisburg.  Pa 

Harrison,  N.  J 

10,500 

Holland,  Canada 

3.249 

6,976 

23,104 

4,129 

Ilollidaysburg,  Pa 

2.952 

Insterburg,  Prus 

Invei'ness,  Scot 

13.741 

Ilolliston,  .Mass 

3,073 

14,463 

Harrison,  0 

Harrisonburg,  Va 

1.417 

2,036 

Holly,  Mich 

Holly  Springs,  Miss 

Holyhead,  Wales 

1,429 

2,406 

Inverness,  Canada 

Ionia,  Mich 

2,741 

2,500 

Harrisonville,  Mo 

1,032 

8,621 

Itiwa  City,  Iowa 

5,914 

Harrodsburg,  Ii.y 

2.205 

llofyoke.  Mass 

10,733 

Ipek,  Tu'rk 

2'i,0o0 

43,136 

Hartford,  Conn 

37,180 

llolzminden,  Ger 

5.273 

Ipswich.  Eng 

Hartlepool,  Eng 

13.164 

Homburg,  Priis 

Homel  Bielitza,  Kuss 

8,032 

Ipsw'ich,  Mass 

3,720 

Hart’s  Falls,  N.  Y 

1,111 

16,377 

Irkootsk,  Kuss 

27,381 

Ilarvery,  Canada 

Harwich,  Canada 

1,606 

Homer,  N.  Y 

Honesdale,  Pa 

2,008 

Irondequoit,  N.  Y 

3,990 

5,947 

2,654 

Iron  Mount,  Mo 

2,018 

Harwich,  Eng 

Haskerland,  Neth 

6,107 

Honfleur,  Fr 

9,946 

Ironton,  0 

5,686 

6,463 

Honolulu,  S.  Is 

13,521 

Irvine,  Scot 

Iseghem,  Belg 

6,866 

Hasparren,  Fr 

5,116 

Hoogeveen,  Neth 

10,678 

7,955 

Ilaspe,  Prus 

5,542 

Hoogezand,  Neth 

Hoorn,  Neth 

8.102 

Isericdm,  Prus 

15,341 

Hasselt,  Belg 

10,418 

9,503 

Isernia,  Italy 

7,499 

Has-iloch,  Ger 

5,121 

Hoosick,  N.  Y 

5,728 

Isla  de  Leon,  Sp 

27,482 

6,478 

Hastings,  Eng 

33.335 

Hope,  Canada 

5,075 

Isle  (1/),  Fr 

Hastings,  Mieh 

1,793 

Hopewell,  Canada 

1,841 

Isle  Yerte,  Canada 

3,212 

Hastings,  Minn 

Hatfield,  Eng 

3,458 

6,359 

Hopkinsville,  Ky 

llopkinton.  Mass 

3,136 

4,419 

Islip,  N.  Y 

Ispahan,  Per 

4,597 

60,000 

Hatley,  Canada 

2,318 

Horde,  Prus 

Horeimels,  Arab 

9,738 

Issoire,  Fr 

6,294 

Ilattingen,  Prus 

Havana,  Cuba 

5.450 

12,000 

Issondun,  Fr 

14,261 

205,676 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y 

4,552 

Issy,  Fr 

9.204 

Havana,  N.  Y 

1,273 

Hornu,  Belg 

6,538 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

8,462 

Havana,  111 

1,785 

Horsham,  Eng 

7,831 

Itri,  Italy 

Itzehoe,  Prus 

Ivrea,  Italy 

6,17b 

Havelock,  Canada 

Haverfordwest.  Wales 

2,031 

6,622 

Horta,  Fayal  Is 

Horten,  Norw 

8,680 

6,192 

8,336 

5,854 

Haverhill,  N.  H 

2.271 

Hotham,  Australia 

13.502 

Ivry,  Fr 

10,1  19 

Haverhill,  Mass 

13,092 

Hot  Springs,  Ark 

Houghton,  Canada 

Iloulton,  Me 

1,276 

Izioom,  Russ 

12,630 

Ha  verst  raw,  N.  Y 

Havre  (Le),  Fr 

6,412 

74,000 

2,118 

2,8.50 

Jackson,  0 

2,016 

Havre  de  Gnice,  Md 

2.281 

Houston,  Tex 

9,382 

•Tackson.  Tenn 

4,119 

Hawick,  Scot 

11,355 

Howard,  Canada 

4,512 

Jackson,  Mich 

11,447 

4,234 

Hawkesbury  Village,  Canada. 

1,671 

Howick,  Canada 

lloxter,  Prus 

5.417 

Jackson,  Miss 

Hay,  Canada 

3,897 

5,234  1 

Jacksonville,  111 

9,203 
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Jacksonville,  Fla 6,912 

Jaen,  Sp 22,938 

Jalapa,  Mex 37,200 

Jamaica,  N.  Y 3,791 

James  Island,  S.  C 1,808 

Jamestown,  N.  Y 5,336 

Janesville,  Wis 8,789 

Jedburgh,  Scot 3,322 

Jefferson,  Tex 4,190 

/efferson,  Wis 2,176 

<efferson  City,  Mo 4,420 

Jeffersonville,  Ind 7.264 

Jeissk,  Russ 26,002 

Jemappes,  Belg 11,405 

Jena,  Ger 7,821 

Jerez  de  la  Erontera,  Sp 52.158 

Jersey  City.  N.  J 82,546 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa 1,394 

Jerseyville,  111 2,576 

Jerusalem,  Palestine 25,000 

Jiddah,  Arab 20,000 

John’s  Island,  S.  C 2,016 

Jolinston,  R.  1 4,192 

Jolinston,  Canada 1,736 

Johnstown,  N.  Y 3,282 

Johnstown,  Pa 6,028 

Joigny,  Fr 6,329 

Joliet,  111 7,263 

Joliette,  Canada 3,047 

Jonkdping,  Swed 10,494 

loodpoor,  India 150,000 

Jordon,  N.  Y 1,263 

Juinet,  Belg 15,262 

Juterbock,  Prus 6,631 

Kadom,  Russ 6,488 

Kaffa,  Russ 9,865 

Kairwan,  Afr 12,000 

Kaiserslautern,  Ger 15,289 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 9,181 

Kalbe,  Prus 8,096 

Kalisz,  Russ 13,537 

Kalkandelen,  Turk 22,249 

Kalooga,  Russ 37,896 

Kalooschin,  Russ 5,440 

Kalwaria,  Russ 9,493 

Kaniieniec-Podolsk,  Russ 21,183 

Kamishin,  Russ 11,059 

Kammin,  Prus 5,247 

Kampen,  Neth 15,053 

Kanev,  Russ  7,435 

Kansas  City,  Mo 32,260 

Karasoobazar,  Russ 14,026 

Karatchev,  Russ 10,524 

Karatova,  Turk 6,0  B 

Karlsburg,  Transylvania 6,034 

Kaschau,  Hungary 16,417 

Kashgar,  Toork 64,000 

Kashin,  Russ 7,372 

Kasimov,  Russ 12.491 

Kas.sala,  Air 10,t  00 

Kattowitz,  Prus 5,057 

Katwyk,  Neth 5.324 

Kazan,  Russ 71,886 

Keene,  N.  II 5,971 

Kef,  Afr 9,000 

Kempen,  Prus 5.864 

Kempt,  Nova  Scotia 1,633 

Kempten,  Ger 10,998 

Kendal,  Eng 13,442 

Kendallville,  Ind 2,164 

Kennebunk,  Me 2,6o3 

Kennelmnkport,  Me 2,372 

Kenosha,  Wis 4,309 

Kent,  New  Brunswick 2,010 

Kenton,  0 2,610 

Kentville,  Nova  Scotia 1,779 

Kenyon,  Canada 4,9.51 

Keokuk,  Iowa 12,766 

Keppel,  Canada 2,174 

Kerkrade,  Neth 5,109 

Kerman,  Per 30,000 

Kermansliah,  Per 30,000 

Kertch.  Russ 19,350 

Kew,  Australia 2,429 

Kevport,  N.  J 2.366 

Key  West,  Fla 5,016 

Khania  (Crete) 12,000 

Kharkov,  Rijss 59,973 

Kliartoom,  Afr 45,0t:0 

Kherson,  Russ 43,885 

Khiva,  Toork 12,000 

r*>oi,  Per 20.000 

Kuoten,  Toork 40,000 


Kidderminster,  Eng 19,463 

Kiel,  Prus 24,216 

Kielce,  Ger 6,758 

Kiev,  Russ 70,820 

Kilbourne,  Wis 1,114 

Kilkenny,  Ire 12,664 

Killingly,  Conn 5,712 

Kilmarnock,  Scot 22,952 

Kincardine,  Canada 1,907 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y 4,055 

Kingsbury,  N.  Y 4,277 

Kingsey,  Canada 1,907 

King’s  Lynn,  Eng 16,459 

Kingston,  Jamaica 35,000 

Kingston,  N.  Y 6,315 

Kingston,  Canada 12.407 

Kingston,  New  Brunswick 2,223 

Kingston-on-Thames,  Eng 15,257 

Kin  lass,  Canada 3,430 

Kinston,  N.  C 1,103 

Kirchberg,  Ger 5,668 

Kirchheim,  Ger 5,525 

Kiria,  Toork 28.000 

Kirkcaldy,  Scot 12,422 

Kirkcudbright,  Scot 3,328 

Kirkland,  N.  Y 4,912 

Kirksville,  Mo 1,471 

Kirkwall,  Scot .3,434 

Kirsanov,  Russ 7,180 

Kishenev,  Russ 94,768 

Kitley,  Canada 2,870 

Kittanning,  Pa 1,889 

Kittery,  Me 3,333 

Kitzingen,  Ger 5.931 

Kizliar,  Russ 7,749 

Klagenfurth,  Illyria 13,479 

Klausenburg,  Transylvania...  20,615 

Klimov,  Ru.ss 5,430 

Klintsy.  Russ 7,386 

Knaresborough,  Eng 5,205 

Knightstown,  Ind 1,-528 

Knoxville,  111 1,883 

Knoxville,  Tenn 8,682 

Kobrin,  Russ 7,550 

Kobyliaki,  Russ 13.466 

Kokomo,  Ind 2,177 

Koliazin,  Russ 7,790 

Kolo,  Russ 5,7i  3 

Kolomna,  Russ 17.480 

Kbnigsberg,  Prus 106,296 

Kbn  gshlite,  Prus 12,798 

Konin,  Russ 5,746 

Konitz,  Prus 6,369 

Konotop,  Russ 9,709 

Kooba,  Russ 10,683 

Kooche,  Per 10,900 

Koom,  Per 12,090 

Koongoor,  Russ 11,669 

Koorsk,  Russ 28,354 

Kootais,  Russ ll,8o7 

Kooznetsk,  Russ 12.314 

Kopal.  Toork 5,211 

Kbpriii,  Turk 15  000 

Korop,  Russ 5,955 

Korotayak,  Russ 8,306 

Korotciia,  Russ 6.123 

Koselets,  Russ 7,235 

Koslov,  Russ 22,957 

Kostovo,  Turk 6,' 00 

Kostroma,  Russ 2.3,730 

Kbthen,  Ger 12.894 

Kottbus,  Prus 13.370 

Kovno,  Russ 32.774 

Krai  ingen.  Noth 6,801 

Krasnokootsk,  Russ 5.703 

Krasno-Slobodsk,  Russ 5,483 

Krasnoyarsk,  Russ 10,816 

Krementchoog,  Russ 20,<  96 

Kremenets,  Russ 10,174 

Kremnitz,  Hungary 8,603 

Kreuznach.  Prus 12.278 

Krolevets,  Russ 8.330 

Krone,  Prus 6,494 

Krononberg.  Prus 7,874 

Kronstadt,  Russ 48.413 

Kroya,  Turk 5,009 

Kulm,  Prus 8,663 

Kungrad,  Toork 8,000 

Knrshee,  Toork 2.5.900 

KUstrin,  Prus 10,013 

La  Baie,  Canada 2,691 

La  Bouverie,  Belg... 5,2.50 

Lacedouia,  Italy 5,780 


Lackawanna,  Pa 

5,1.53 

Lacolle,  Canada 

3,307 

Lacon,  111 

Laconia,  N.  H 

2,1(»5 

... 

2,309 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

7,785 

Lac  Temiscouata,  Canada.... 

1,791 

Laeken,  Belg 

9,204 

La  Fayette,  Ala 

1 .382 

Lafayette,  Ind 

... 

13,506 

Lagoa,  Port 

... 

5,418 

Lagos,  Port 

7,771 

La  Grange,  Ga 

... 

2,053 

La  Gi  ange.  Mo 

... 

1,576 

La  Grange,  Tex 

La  Guayra,  S.  Am 

1,165 

4,900 

7,461 

La  hr,  Ger t 

... 

Laigle,  Fr 

5.811 

La  Jeune  Lorette,  Canada... 

3,395 

Lakeville,  Canada 

... 

1,717 

Lambertville,  N.  J 

3,842 

Lambezellec,  Fr 

... 

12,216 

Lambton,  Oanada 

Lamego,  Port 

... 

1 525 

8,683 

Lancaster,  Eng 

Lancaster,  N.  H 

... 

17,248 

... 

2,248 

Lancaster,  N.  Y 

... 

1,697 

Lancaster,  Pa 

... 

20,233 

Lancaster,  0 

... 

4,725 

Lancaster,  Canada 

... 

4,415 

Lanciano,  Italy 

9,728 

L’Ancienne  Lorette,  Canadii 

t... 

2,233 

Landau,  Ger 

11,981 

Landerneau,  Fr 

Landsberg,  Prus 

7.853 

.... 

18,341 

Laudsliut,  Ger 

14.554 

Landshut,  Prus 

... 

5,256 

Landskrona,  Swed 

.... 

7,323 

Lange  Gardien,  Caiiada 

2,194 

Langemarch,  Belg 

,... 

6,119 

Langenbielau,  Prus 

12,710 

Langensalza,  Prus 

Langerfeld,  Prus 

9,182 

... 

5,259 

Langres,  Fr 

.... 

8,329 

Languidic,  Fr 

Lannion,  Fr 

6,483 

6.882 

Lanoraie,  Canadi 

.... 

2,936 

Lansing,  Iowa 

.... 

1.755 

5;241 

Lansing.  Mich 

Lansingburg,  N.  Y 

Laon,  Fr 

6,31 2 

... 

10.2(;8 

Lapeer,  Mich 

i;772 

La  Porte,  Ind 

.... 

6,581 

Laprairie,  Canada 

.... 

1,259 

La  Presentation,  Canada.... 

.... 

1,839 

Laramie,  Wyoming 

828 

Lardoise,  Nova  Scotia 

.... 

1,672 

Laredo,  I'ex 

.... 

2,046 

Larino,  Italy 

... 

5,8  93 

La  Rioja,  S.  Am 

.... 

6,990 

La  Salle,  III 

5,290 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mex 

.... 

1.;  04 

Las  Palmas,  Canary  B 

.... 

12,572 

L'Assomption,  Canada 

.... 

1.210 

liaterriere,  Canada 

... 

1,319 

Laterza,  Italy 

.... 

5.1  81 

Lauban,  Prus 

.... 

8,165 

Lauenburg,  Prus 

6.53C 

Launceston,  Eng 

...• 

5,467 

Launceston,  Tasm-ima 

10.359 

Laurel.  Mo 

1.148 

Laurenzana,  Italy 

.... 

7.043 

Lausanne.  Swit 

20,515 

Lauzon,  Canada 

Laval,  Fr 

1,847 

.... 

27.189 

Lavaltrie,  Canada 

... 

1,312 

Lavaur,  Fr 

7.376 

L’Aveuir,  Canada 

1,716 

Lavos,  Port 

... 

5,83,7 

Lawrence,  Mass 

.... 

28,021 

Lawrence.  Kan 

... 

8.329 

La wrenceburg,  Ind 

.3.1.59 

Lawton,  Mich 

.... 

l.OHl 

Laybach,  Aus 

.... 

29,717 

Leavenw'orth.  Kan 

17,'-73 

Lebanon,  N.  H 

3.0.t1 

Lebanon,  Conn 

2.211 

Lebanon.  Pa 

6.727 

Lebanon,  0 

.... 

2.749 

Lebanon,  Ind 

.... 

1 .-72 

Lebanon,  111 

2.117 

Lebanon,  Mo 

1,990 

Lebanon,  Ky 

1 .925 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

2.973 

Lebedian,  Russ 

5,665 
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Leliedin,  Russ 15,232 

I.ecce,  Italy 17,83tt 

Lecliliausen,  Ger 5,047 

Lectourf,  Fr 6,086 

Ledeberg,  Belg 5,549 

Lee,  Mass 3,866 

Lee,  N.  Y 2,656 

Leeds,  Eng 259,201 

Leeds,  Canada 2,754 

l<eek,  Eng 13,588 

I eek,  Netli 5,040 

lieer,  Prus 8,557 

Lt^esburg,  Va 1,144 

Leetonia,  0 1,200 

Leeuwardeii,  Netli 25,048 

Leeuwarderadeel,  Netb 7,780 

Leghorn,  Italy 83,543 

Leicester,  Eng 95,084 

Leicester,  Mass 2,768 

Leipsic,  Ger 90,824 

Leisnig,  Ger 6,948 

Leith,  Scot 44,277 

Lemberg,  Aus 70,384 

Leinsterlani,  Neth 5,094 

Lena,  111 1.294 

l.encxy,  Russ 6,409 

Lenneck,  Prus 7,595 

Lenox,  Mass 1,965 

Lenox,  N.  Y 9,816 

Lentini,  Italy 8,755 

Leobsohutz,  Prus 10,242 

Leominster,  Eng 5,865 

Leominster,  Mass 3,894 

Leon,  Nicaragua 25,000 

Leon,  Sp 9,866 

Leonforte,  Italy 11,937 

Lercara  Friddi,  Italy 9,007 

Lerici,  Italy 2,640 

Lerida,  Sp 19,597 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y 2,634 

Les  Cedres,  Canada 1,883 

Les  Eboulments,  Canada 2,115 

Leskowatz,  Turk 15.000 

Lessines,  Belg 5,658 

Leuze,  Belg 6,136 

Lewes,  Eng 10,753 

Lewes,  Del 1,090 

Lew  is  burg.  Pa 3,121 

Lewiston,  Me 13,600 

Lewiston,  N.  Y 2.959 

Lewislown,  Pa 2.737 

Lexington,  Ky 14,801 

Lexington,  Mass 2,277 

Lexington,  Mo 4.373 

Lexington,  Va 2.873 

Leyden,  Neth 39,294 

Lilian,  Russ 9,090 

Lilierty,  Mo 1,700 

Liberty,  Va 1.208 

Libonrne,  Fr 14,639 

Lichfield,  Eng 7,-380 

Lichtervelde,  Belg 5,644 

Lick,  Pros  5,380 

Licordia.  Italy 5,6.57 

Li6ge,  Belg 111,853 

Liegnitz,  Prus 20.009 

Lierre,  Belg 15,043 

Lille,  Fr 154,749 

Lillebonne,  Fr 5,049 

Lillers,  Fr 6,414 

Lima,  N.  Y 1,2.57 

Lima,  0 4,500 

Lima,  Peru 121,362 

Limbach,  Ger 5,921 

Limerick,  Ire 39,828 

Limoges,  Fr,.,,. 53,022 

Limonx,  Fr 6,770 

Lincoln,  Eng 26,762 

Lincoln,  R.  1 7,889 

L udau,  Ger 5.311 

Linden,  Prus 11.407 

Lindenau,  Ger 6,364 

Lind.ia,  Arab 20,000 

Lindlar,  Prus 0,393 

Lindsay,  Canada 4.049 

Lhigan  Mines,  Canada 3.429 

Linguagrossa,  Italy 7,844 

Linlithgow,  Scot 3,089 

Lintz.  Aus 27.028 

Lipari,  Lipari  Is 5,311 

Lipets,  Russ 14,053 

Lipno,  Russ 5,015 

Lippstadt,  Prus 7.404 

Lisbon,  Port 224,063 


Lisbon,  Me 2,014 

Lisbon,  N.  II 1,844 

Lisbon,  N.Y" 4,475 

Lisieux,  Fr 12,617 

Liskeard,  Eng 4,700 

Lissa,  Prus 10,008 

Litchfield,  Couu 3,113 

Litchfield,  111 3,852 

Litin,  Russ 5,143 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y 5,387 

Little  Rock,  Ark 12,380 

Littleton,  N.  H 2,446 

Liverpool,  Eng 493,346 

Liverpool,  Canada 3,104 

Liverpool,  N.  Y 1,.5.55 

Livnee,  Russ 13,715 

Llanidloes,  Wales 3,426 

Lobau,  Ger 5,721 

Lobo,  Canada 3,474 

Lochaber,  Canada 1,776 

Loclies,  Fr 5,154 

Lochiel,  Canada 4,827 

Lockhaven,  Pa 6,986 

Lockland,  0 1,299 

Lockport,  111 1,772 

Lockport,  Mich 1,553 

Lockport,  N.  Y 12,426 

Lodeve,  Fr 10,571 

Lodi,  Italy 18,150 

Lodz,  llu.ss 33,.533 

Logan,  Canada 3,199 

Logan,  0 1,827 

Logan,  Utah 1,757 

Logansport,  Ind.... 8,950 

Logrono,  Sp 11,475 

Lolieia,  Arab 5,000 

Lokeren,  Belg 16,912 

Loin,  Turk 6,000 

Lomsha,  Rnss 9,636 

London,  Eng 3,883,092 

London,  Canada 15,826 

London,  0 2,066 

Londonderry,  Ire 5,058 

Longerich,  Prus 7,940 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y 3,867 

Longobuco,  Italy 5,308 

Lons-le-Saulnier,  Fr 9,943 

Looganskaia,  Russ 10,239 

Loon-op-Zand,  Netli 5,931 

Loos,  Fr 5,702 

Lootsk,  Rnss 10,321 

Loozhki,  Rnss 5,427 

Lorca,  Sp 48,158 

Loreto,  Italy 4,721 

Loroux  (Le),  Fr 4,195 

•Lorient,  Fr 37,655 

Ldrrach,  Ger 5,527 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 5.728 

Ijoschwitz,  Russ 7,823 

Lossnitz.  Ger 5,477 

Loud6ac,  Fr 6,072 

Lougliborougli,  Canada 2.325 

Louisiana,  Mo 3,639 

Louisville,  Ky 100,7;'3 

Louie,  Port 12,156 

Louriijal,  Port 5.182 

Louth,  Eng 10, .500 

Louth,  Canada 1,893 

Louvain,  Belg 32.976 

Lonviers,  Fr 11,707 

Lovatz,  Turk 11,000 

Lowell,  Mas.« 40.928 

Lowell.  Mich 1,503 

Lowenherg,  Prus 5.146 

Lower  Horton,  Canada 1,519 

Lower  Las  Vegas,  New  Mex...  1.730 
Lower  Londonderiy,  Canada..  2,587 

Lower  Stewiacke,  Canada 1,530 

Lowicz,  Russ 5,976 

Lnhhen,  Priis 5,.593 

Lnbec,  Me 2,1.36 

LUbeck,  Ger 36,998 

Lublin,  Rnss 21.814 

Lucca,  Italy i 21,960 

Lncena,  Sp 20,982 

Lucera,  Italy 14,187 

Lucerne,  Swit,..,, 11,522 

Lnckenwalde,  Prns 12,741 

Lucknow,  India 300,i  00 

LuQon,  Fr, 6,003 

Ludemscheid,  Prus 7,324 

Ludlow,  Eng,,, 5,087 

Lndwigsburg,  Ger 12,423 

Lugano,  Swit 6,397 


Lugo,  Sp 21,298 

Lund,  Swed 10,526 

Luneburg,  Prus 15,916 

Lunel,  Fr 6,989 

Lunenburg,  Canada 3,231 

Luneville,  Fr 15,184 

Lungro,  Italy 5,011 

Luther,  Canada 1,772 

Luttringhausen,  Ger 9,207 

Luxemburg,  Ger 13,847 

Lyme  Regis,  Eng 2,329 

Lymington,  Eng 5,356 

Lynchburg,  Va 6,825 

Lynu,  Mass 28,233 

Lyons,  Fr 323,954 

Lyons,  Iowa 4,088 

Lyons,  N.  Y 3,350 

Mabou,  Canada 3,112 

MacCiemen.s,  Midi 1,768 

Macclesfield,  Eng 35,451 

MacConnelsville,  0 1,646 

Macerata,  Italy 10,065 

MacGillivray,  Canada 4,658 

MacGregor,  Iowa 2,074 

Machias,  Me 2,525 

MacKeesport,  Pa 2,523 

MacKillop,  Canada 3,808 

MacMinnville,  Tenn 1,172 

Mac  Nab,  Canada 2,855 

Macomb,  111 2,748 

Macon,  Fr 18,382 

Macon,  Ga 10,810 

Macon,  Mo 3,678 

Madawaska,  Canada 1,816 

Maddaloni,  Italy 17  798 

Madison,  Ga 1,389 

Madison,  Ind 10,709 

Madison,  Wis 9,176 

Madras,  India 427,771 

Madrid,  Sp 298,426 

Maestriclit,  Neth 28,679 

Magdeburg,  Prnss 78,552 

Mahadia,  Afr g,0(i0 

Mahanoy,  Pa 5,533 

Mahone  Bay,  Canada 3,129 

Maidstone,  Eng 26,239 

Maidstone,  Canada 2,055 

Mainadeau,  Canada 1,594 

Maitland,  Canada 2,463 

Makov,  Rnss 5,964 

Malade  City,  Idaho 591 

Malaga,  Sp 94,732 

Malabide,  Canada 5,554 

Malcbin,  Ger 5,112 

Maldegliem,  Belg 7,868 

Malden,  Canada 1,566 

Malden,  Mass 7,367 

Maldon,  Eng 5,362 

Malmesbury,  Eng 6,880 

Mai  mo,  Swed 23,461 

Malone,  N.  Y 7,186 

Malstatt,  Pins 6.920 

Malton,  Eng 8,168 

Mainers,  Fr 5,832 

Mammola,  Italy 6,688 

Manama,  Aral 26.000 

Manchester,  Eng 883.843 

Manchester,  Conn 4,223 

Manchester,  N.  II 23,536 

Manchester,  N.  Y 3, .546 

Manchester,  Ya 2,599 

Manchester,  Yt 1,897 

Manduria,  Italy 7,231 

Manfredunia,  Italy 7,172 

Manhattan,  Kan 1.173 

Manila,  Philijipine  Is 16U.U00 

Manistee,  Midi 3, .343 

Manitowoc,  Wis 5,168 

Mankato,  Minn 3,482 

Manlius,  N.  Y 5,833 

Mannlieim,  Ger 84, <17 

Manos()ue,  Fr 5,936 

Mans  (Le),  Fr 37,209 

Mansfield,  Conn 2,401 

Mansfield,  Mass 2,432 

Mansfield,  0 8,029 

Mantes,  Fr 6.372 

Manti,  Utah 1,239 

Mantua,  Italy,,,.,,,,, 30,000 

Manvers,  Canada,,,, 4,114 

Maipiokida,  Iowa, 1,756 

Mara,  Canada.,,,,., 2,097 

Manicay bo,  Venezuela.,. 25,000 
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Maraglia,  Per 15.000 

Mai'aiiliao,  Biazil 30,000 

Maratea,  Italy 5,108 

Marblehead,  Mass 7,703 

Marbletown,  N.  Y 4,-,a23 

Marburg,  Prus 8,506 

Marchiennes-au-Pout,  Bcdg 8,353 

Mareiaiiisi,  Italy 8,818 

Marciuelle,  Belg 5,493 

Marcq-eii-Baroeul,  Fr 5,922 

Marengo,  Iowa 1.693 

Margate,  Eng 12,054 

Maria,  Canada 2,138 

Marienberg,  Ger 5,51t> 

Marienburg,  Prus 8,249 

Marienwerder,  Prus 7,471 

Marietta,  Pa 2,397 

Marietta,  Ga 1,888 

Marietta,  0 5,218 

Marino  City,  Mich 1,240 

Marineo,  Italy 8,360 

Marino,  Italy 6,000 

Marion,  Ala 2,646 

Marion,  Ind 1,658 

Marion,  Iowa 1,822 

Marion,  0 2.531 

Mariopol,  Russ 7,644 

Mariposa,  Canada 5,363 

Markham,  Canada 8,152 

Marlborough,  Eng 5,034 

Marlborough,  Canada 2,260 

Marlborough,  Mass 8,474 

Marlborough,  N.  Y 2,975 

Marmande,  Fr 8,661 

Marquette,  Mich 4,000 

Marsala,  Sicily 17,732 

Marseilles,  Fr 300,131 

Marshall,  Mich 4,925 

Marshall,  Tex 1,920 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 3,218 

Marsico  Nuovo,  Italy 6,022 

Martigiies,  Fr 8,433 

Martina,  Italy 13,088 

IMartinsburg,  W.  Va 4,863 

Martinsville,  0 1,835 

Maryborough,  Canada 4,418 

Marvlebone,  Eng 477,555 

Marysville,  Cal 4,738 

Marysville,  Mo 1,<)82 

Marvsville,  0 1,441 

Mascoutah,  111 2.790 

Maskinonge,  Canada 2,080 

Mason,  Mich 1.212 

Mason,  IV.  Ya 1,182 

Mason  City,  111 1,615 

Msssafi  a,  Italy 9,056 

Massena,  N.  Y 2,560 

Ma.ssillon,  0 5,185 


Massowah,  Afr 



10,000 

Matagorda,  Tex 

360 

Matamoras,  .Mex 

41.000 

Matanzas,  Cuba 



45,0  0 

Matera,  Italy 



11,225 

Mathozinlios,  Port 

5,089 

Matilda,  Canada 

4,767 

JIatrah,  Arab 



30,000 

Matteawan,  N.  Y' 



2,406 

Manitenge,  Fr 



10,557 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pa 



3,841 

Maumee  City,  0 



1,779 

Mauritz,  Prus 



6,231 

Mayen,  Prus 



6,485 

Mayenne,  Fr 



10,370 

Maysville,  Ky 



4.705 

Mazamet,  Fr 

10,924 

Mazarron  del  Yallo,  Sp.. 



10,239 

Mazomanie,  Wis 

1,113 

Mazzarino,  Italy 



10,782 

Meadville,  Pa 



7.103 

Meanx,  Fr 



10,762 

Mebarrez  (El),  Arab 

15.1  00 

Mecca,  Arab 



60,000 

M’ chanicsburg.  Pa 

2,569 

.Mechlin,  Belg 



35,529 

Medford,  Mass 

5,717 

Media,  Pa .- 



1,015 

Medina,  Arab 



18,000 

Medina,  N.  Y 

2,821 

IMedina,  0 



1,159 

Medscliidie,  Turk 



10.0  !0 

Meilway.  Mass 



3,721 

Medyiisk,  Russ 

7.572 

Metuane,  Ger 



16,904 

Mehuu,  Fr 



5,471 

Meiderich,  Prus 7,611 

Meiningen,  Ger 8,212 

Meissen,  Ger 11,262 

Melancthon,  Canada 2,043 

Melbourne,  Australia 55,798 

Melenki,  Russ 5,235 

Melfi,  Italy 9,803 

Meltord,  Canada 1,765 

Melitopol,  Russ 5,773 

Melrose,  Mass 3,414 

Melun,  Fr 11,170 

Meinel,  Prus 19,003 

Meminingen,  Ger 7, 169 

Memphis,  Mo 1,007 

Memphis,  Tenn 40,226 

Menaldumadeel,  Neth 9,422 

Menasha,  Wis 2,484 

Mende,  Fr 6,370 

Mendon,  N.  Y 2,9i,0 

Mendota,  111 3,546 

Meiuloza,  S.  Am 8,000 

Mendsyrshe/.,  Russ 8,704 


Meufi,  Italy 

9,938 

Menin,  Belg 

9,778 

Memselinsk,  Russ 

5,008 

Mentz,  Ger 

40,018 

Meppel,  Neth 

7,740 

Mercer,  Pa 

1,235 

Merheim,  Prus 7.642 

xMerida,  Mex 23,500 

Merida,  S.  Am 9,000 

Meriden,  Conn 10,495 

Meridian,  Miss 2,709 

.Merrigomish,  Canada 1,740 

Merscheid,  Prus 7,732 

Mersea,  Canada 3,248 


Mersehurg,  Prus 

13,048 

Merthyr-Tydvil,  Wales 

96,891 

Merville,  Fr 

6,521 

Mesagne,  Italy 

7,241 

Mesclitschowsk,  Russ 

6,572 

Meshed,  Per 

70,000 

Mesilla,  New  Mex 

1,578 

Messina,  Italy 

62,024 

Meta,  Italy 

5,715 

.Metcalfe,  Canada 

2,449 

Methuen,  Mass 

2,959 

Metis,  Canada 2.169 

Metropolis,  111 2,490 

Mettmann,  Prus 6,333 

Metz,  Ger 56,888 

Meudon,  Fr 5,157 

Meulebeke,  Belg 8,402 


Mexico,  Mex 

210,327 

Mexico,  Mo 

2,6  2 

Mexico,  N.  Y 

1,201  ' 

Meze,  Fr 

6,106 

Mezen,  Russ 

13,319 

Mezieres,  Fr 

5,605 

Mezzoj uso,  Italy 

5,686 

.Mgleen,  Ru.ss 

5,940 

Miako,  Japan 

500,000 

Miamisburg,  0 1,425 

Michigan  City,  Ind 3.985 

Middelburg.  Neth 16,151 

Middleborough,  Ma.ss 4,687 

Middleburg,  N.  Y 3,180 

Mid.llebnry,  Yt 3,086 

Maldleport,  0 2,236 

Miildle  River,  Canada 2,428 

Middlesborough,  Eng 39,434 

Middleton,  Canada 3,263 

Miildletown,  Conn 6,922 

Middletown,  N.  Y 6,049 

Middletown,  0 3,e46 

Middletown,  Pa 2,980 

Middletown  Corners,  Canada..  1,541 

Midhurst,  Eng 6,756 

Midland,  Mich 1,160  , 

Mitllin,  Pa 5.058  ! 

Milan,  Italy 196,109 

Mdazzo,  Italy 6,919 

Mi  Hol  d,  Conn 3,405 

Milford,  Mass. 9,890 

Milford.  N.  II 2.606 

Militelio,  Italy 9,758 

Millau,  Fr 12,636 

Mdlimrv.  Mass 4,397 

Milledgeville,  Ga 2,750 

Millersburg,  0. 1,457 

M ller.sville,  Pa 1,180 

Millville,  N.  J 6,101 

Millville,  Pa 2,105 

Milton,  Fla 1,014 


Milton,  Mass 2,682 

Milton,  N.  II 1,590 

Milton,  N.Y 4.946 

Milton,  Yt 2,062 

Milwaukee,  Wis 71,440 

Minden,  La 1,100 

Minden,  Prus 16,862 

Minden,  N.  Y 4,GoO 

Mineo,  Italy 8 547 

Mineral  Point,  Wis 3,275 

Minersville,  0 1,000 

Minersville,  Pa 3,699 

Minervino,  Italy 13,339 

Minneapolis,  Minn 13.066 

Minot,  Me 1,569 

Minsk,  Russ 31,816 

Miranda  do  Corvo,  Port 5,261 

Mirecourt,  Fr 5,533 

Mirgorod,  Russ 9,543 

Miri,  Port 6,014 

Miropolie,  Russ 9,464 

Mishawaka,  Ind 2,617 

Misilmeri,  Italy 7,231 

Missolonghi,  Gr 6.059 

Misterbianco,  Italy 5,866 

Mistretta,  Italy 10,396 

Mi  tan,  Russ 23,100 

Mitchell,  Canada 1,802 

Mittweida,  Ger 9,118 

Moberly,  Mo 1,514 

Mobile,  Ala 32,034 

.Modena,  Italy 32,248 

Modica,  Italy 27,449 

.Modugno,  Italy '....  7,264 

Mohacs,  Hungary 10,699 

Mohawk,  N.  Y 1,404 

Moheelev,  Russ 37,576 

xMohelev,  Russ.  (Poland) 9,948 

Moissac,  Fr 10,445 

Moksha,  Arab 8,000 

Moksha,  Russ 17,241 

Mola,  Italy 12,531 

Molenbeek,  Belg 24,032 

Molfetta.  Italy 24,648 

Moline,  111 4,166 

Moliteruo,  Italy 6,1.55 

Moll,  Belg 5,375 

.Monastir,  Afr 8,000 

Monastir,  Tur 15,000 

.Monchigue,  Port 5,251 

Moncton,  Canada 4,810 

Momlovi,  Italy 10,754 

Monghir,  India 30,000 

Monmouth,  Eng 5,874 

Monmouth,  111 4.662 

Mono,  Canada 3,980 

Monopoli,  Italy 12.377 

Monreale,  Italy 12,078 

Monroe,  La 1.949 

Monroe,  Mich 5.086 

Monroe.  N.  Y 4,666 

Monroe,  Wis 3,408 

Monroeville,  0 1.344 

Mens,  Belg 23.128 

Munson,  Mass 3,204 

Montague,  Mass 2.224 

Montana,  Iowa 2,415 

Montargis,  Fr 8,010 

Montauban,  Fr 27, 6^54 

Montbeliard,  Fr 6,3.53 

Muntbrison,  Fr. 7,201 

Mont  de-Marsan,  Fr 5,.574 

Motitefiascone,  Italy 5,000 

Monteleone  di  Calabria,  Italy  8,077 

Montelimart,  Fr 12,044 

Montella,  Italy 7,154 

Moutemaggiore,  Italy 6,446 

Montepeloso,  Italy 5,535 

.Montereau,  Fr 6,217 

Monterev,  .Mex 13,500 

Monterey,  Cal 1.112 

Monte  Sant’  Angelo,  Italy 14,759 

Monte-Seaglioso,  Italy 6.968 

Montevideo,  Uruguay 40,000 

Montgomery,  Ala 10,588 

Montgomery,  N.  Y 4,536 

.Montigny-snr-Sambre,  Belg...  10,410 

Montilla,  Sp l-YOOO 

MontluQon.  Fr 16,212 

Moiitmorillon,  Fr 5.130 

Montoire,  Fr 5,388 

Monton  de  Alamos,  New  Mex.  792 

Montpelier,  Yt 3,023 

Montpellier,  Fr 65,G(‘6 
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Montreal,  Canada 1(17,225 

Montrenil,  Fr 6,871 

Montrose,  Scot 14,548 

Montrose,  Pa 1,463 

Montville,  Conn 2,405 

Monza,  Italy 15,587 

Mooers,  N.  Y 4,634 

Moore,  Canada 3,998 

Mooresville,  Ind 1,229 

Mooroni,  Rnss 10,597 

Moorsliedabad,  India 146,963 

Moorslede,  Belg  6,10i 

Mora,  New  Mex 1,(83 

Morano,  Italy 8,275 

Morelia,  Mex 25,000 

Moriah,  N.  Y 4,683 

Morlain,  Fr 14,008 

Mornianno,  Ital^' 5,211 

Morniiif^ton,  Canada 3,808 

Slorpetli,  Eng 4,510 

Morocco,  Afr 50,000 

Morris,  Canada 3,952 

Morris,  111 3,138 

Morrisania,  N.  Y 19,609 

Morristown,  Vt 1,897 

Morristown,  N.  .1 5,674 

Morshansk,  Russ 19,699 

Moscow,  Russ 368,103 

Mosdok,  Russ 12,540 

Mostar,  Turk 18,000 

Moulins,  Fr 17,581 

Mound  City,  111 1,631 

Moundsvilie,  W.  Va 1,500 

Mount  Carmel,  111 1,640 

Mount  Carroll,  111 1,756 

Mount  llilead,  0 1,087 

Mount  Joy,  Pa 1,896 

Mount  Morris,  N.  Y 1,930 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 4,245 

Mount  Pleasant,  N.  Y 5,210 

Mount  Pleasant,  Utah 1,316 

Mount  Stirling,  111 1,352 

Mount  Stirling,  Ky 1.040 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y 2,700 

.Mount  Vernon,  Ind 2,880 

Mount  Vernon,  0 4.876 

Moura,  Port 5,489 

Mouscron,  Relg 7,704 

Mozambique,  Afr 9,000 

Mozyr,  Russ 5.809 

Msaken,  Afr 10,000 

Mstislavl,  Russ 6,354 

Much,  Pftis 6,474 

Mulhansen,  Fr 45,887 

Mulhau.sen.  Prus 17,696 

Mulheim,  Prus 10,684 

Mulheim-on-the-Ruhr,  Prus...  13,827 

Mulniur,  Canada 3,505 

Muncie,  Ind 2,992 

.Mtincv,  Pa I,o40 

Munich,  Get 170,688 

Mlinster,  Prus 25,453 

Miinsterberg,  Prus 5,245 

Murcia,  Sp 87,803 

Murfreesboro,  N.  C 753 

Murfreesborough,  Term 3,502 

Muro  Lncano,  Italy 8,2(  0 

Murray,  Canada 3.638 

Murtosa,  Port 7,666 

Musciit,  Arab 40,000 

^luscatine,  Iowa 6,718 

Muskegon,  Mich 6.002 

JIusselburgh,  Scot 7,506 

MusHomelli,  Italy 8,289 

Myslowitz,  Prus 6,288 

Nacogdoches,  Tex 500 

Nagpoor,  Asia 111,231 

Nahant,  Mass 475 

Nairn,  Scot 4,220 

Namur,  Relg 23,389 

Nancy,  Fr 49,993 

Nanking,  China 4Oo,O00 

Nantes,  Fr 111.956 

Nantucket,  Mass 4,123 

Napa  City,  Ciil 1,879 

Nai)ierviile,  111 1,713 

N tples,  Italy 418,968 

Naples,  N.  Y 902 

Nai)ole()n,  Ky 1,403 

Napoleon,  0 2,018 

Na|)()leonville,  Fr 8,146 

Narbonne,  Fr 17.172 

Nashua,  N U 10,543 


Nashua,  Iowa 817 

Nashville,  111 1,640 

Nashville,  Tenn 25,865 

Nassagaweya,  Canada 2,964 

Nassau,  N.  Y 2,705 

Natchez,  Miss 9,057 

Natchitoches,  La 1,401 

Natick,  Mass 6.404 

Naugattick,  Conn 2,830 

Nauplia,  Gr 6,024 

Nauvoo  City,  111 1,578 

Nazareth,  Pa 949 

Nebraska  City,  Neb 6,050 

Necedah,  IVis 944 

Needham,  Mass 3,607 

Neeiiah,  Wis 2,655 

Negaunee,  Mich 2,559 

Nelson,  Canada 4,619 

Nelsonville,  0 1,080 

Nemours,  Fr 3,902 

Neoga,  111 540 

Neosho,  Mo 875 

Neosho  Falls,  Kan 532 

Neitean,  Canada 5,069 

Nephi  City,  Utah 1,286 

Nerac,  Fr 7,717 

Neubrandenburg,  Ger 7,300 

Neuburg,  Ger 8,369 

Neufehateau,  Fr 3,623 

Neufehiitel,  Svvit 10,382 

Neuilly  (Seine),  Fr 17,545 

Neustadt-an-der-Ilardt,  Ger...  8,C08 

Neu-Strelitz,  Ger 8.400 

Nevada,  Iowa '982 

Nevada  City,  Col 973 

Nevers,  Fr 20,7'  0 

New  Albany,  Ind 15,396 

New  Alexandria,  Pa 305 

Newark,  N.  Y 2,248 

Newark,  N.  J 105,059 

Newark,  0 6,698 

Newark,  Del 915 

Newark,  Md 941 

Newark.  Mo 354 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y 2,321 

New  Randon,  Canada 2.228 

New  Rarbadoes,  N.  J 4,92!) 

New  Redford.  Mass 21,320 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y 2,460 

New  Berlin,  Pa 646 

Newbern,  Va 1,919 

New  Berne,  N.  C 5,849 

Newberry,  S.  C 1,891 

New  Boston,  111 779 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y 7,495 

•New  Brighton,  Pa 4,(37 

New  Britain,  Conn 9,480 

New  Bi  unswick.  N.  J 15,058 

New  Buffalo,  Mich 683 

Newburg,  Me 1,115 

Newbnrg,  N.  Y 17,014 

Newburg,  Pa 392 

Newburg,  Ind 1,4(.4 

Newburg,  Mich 1,314 

Newburg,  0 6,227 

Newbury,  Vt 2,241 

Newburyport,  Mass 12,595 

New  Canaan,  Conn 2,497 

Newcastle-under-Lyine,  Eng..  15,949 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Eng 128,160 

New  Castle,  Canada 3,584 

New  Castle,  Me 1,729 

New  Castle,  Del 1,916 

New  Castle,  Pa 6,164 

New  Castle,  Cal 551 

New  Castle,  Ind 1,556 

New  Castle,  Va 199 

New  Castle,  Ky 670 

New-Conierstown,  0 791 

Newell,  111 1,909 

New  Glasgow,  Canada 2,498 

New  Gloucester,  Me 1,496 

New  Hampton,  Iowa 455 

New  Harmony,  Ind 836 

New  Hartford,  Conn 3,078 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y 743 

New  Haven,  Conn 60,840 

New  Haven,  0 1,221 

New  Haven,  Pa 333 

New  Hope,  Pa 1,225 

New  Ibersi,  La 1,472 

New  Ipswich,  N.  II 1,380 

New  Lebanon,  N,  Y 2,124 

Now  Liberty,  Ky 304 


New  Lisbon,  0....  1,569 

New  Lisbon,  Wis 1,221 

New  l.ondon.  Conn 9,576 

New  London,  N.  Y 453 

New  London,  Ind 240 

New  London,  0 678 

New  London,  Wis 1,015 

New  London,  Md . 410 

New  Madison,  0 452 

New  Madrid,  Mo 634 

New  Market,  N.  H 1,987 

New  Market,  Ky 1,572 

New  Market,  Tenn 926 

New  Market,  Va 600 

New  Martinsville,  W.  Va 260 

New  Milford,  Conn 3,586 

New  Millord,  Pa 600 

New  Orleans,  La 191,418 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y 425 

New  Philadelphia,  0 3,143 

Newport,  Me 1,559 

Newport,  N.  II 2,163 

Newj)ort,  R.  1 12,521 

Newport,  Vt 2,()50 

Newjiort,  N.  Y 651 

Newport,  Pa.. 945 

Newport,  Ind 398 

Newport,  Ky 15,087 

Newport,  0 2,002 

Newport,  Tenn 281 

New  port,  Fla 199 

New  Richmond,  Canada 1,789 

New  Richmond,  0 2,516 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 279 

New  Sharon,  Me 1,451 

Newton,  Mass 12,825 

Newton,  N.J 2,403 

Newton,  111 1,114 

Newton,  Iowa 1,983 

Newton,  0 2,241 

Newton,  A la 640 

Newton,  Ga ,145 

Newton,  N.  C 323 

Newtonia,  Mo 463 

Newtown,  Conn 3,681 

Newtown,  Pa 859 

Newtown,  Md 1 195 

Newtown,  Va 625 

Newtownville,  N.  Y 2,1(j6 

New’  Vienna,  0 573 

Newville,  Pa 907 

New'  Windsor,  Md 396 

New  York,  N.  Y 942,292 

New  York  Mills,  N.  Y 1,264 

Nez  Perce  Reservation,  Idaho  112 

Niagara,  Canada 3,693 

Niagara  Citv,  N.  Y 2,276 

Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y 3,(K  6 

Nice,  Fr 50,180 

Nichol,  Canada 2,737 

Nicholasville,  Ky 1,089 

Nichi  Isville,  N.  Y 300 

Nicolet,  Canada 2,797 

N'iepjies,  Fr 4,501 

Niktilaiev,  Russ 64,406 

Niles,  Ind 1.140 

Niles,  Mich 4,(30 

N lines,  Fr 60,240 

Ningpo,  China 400,060 

Nizhnee-Novgorod,  Russ 40,343 

Noblesville,  Ind 1,435 

Nodaway,  low’a 2,150 

Noel,  Canada 1,978 

Nogent-le-Rotrou,  Fr 7,006 

Nogeiit-sur-Manie.  Fr 4,976 

Noirmoutiers,  Fr.... 6,1-8 

Nokoinis,  111 893 

Norfolk.  A’a 19,229 

Normal,  111 1.116 

Normanby.  Canada 5.563 

N orridgewock.  Me 54ti 

Norristown,  Pa It  753 

Nort,  Fr 5,415 

NorthamiXon,  Mass 10,160 

Northampton,  N.  J 4,018 

North  Andover,  Miiss 2.549 

North  Aylesford,  Canada 1,530 

North  Berwick,  Me.. 1,623 

Nort hborough.  Mass 1,;04 

North  Bridge,  Mass 3,774 

North  Bridgewater,  Mass 8,007 

North  Brookfield,  IMass 3,343 

North  Cayuga,  Canada 2,012 

North  Chelsea,  Maes, 1,197 
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North  Dumfries,  Canada 

3,951 

Onondaga,  Canada 

Onstwedde,  Neth 

1,924 

Paiao,  Port 

6,097 

North  East,  Md 

748 

5,888 

Painesville,  0 

3,728 

North  East,  Pa 

OtK) 

Oofa,  Russ 

20,064 

Paisley,  Scot 

Pakeuhani,  Canada 

48,257 

Nortli  Easthope,  Canada 

2,998 

Ooglitch,  Russ 

13,126 

2,426 

Nortlt  Eau  Claire,  Wis 

965 

Ooralsk,  Russ 

11.280 

Palazzola  Acreide,  Italy 

8,654 

Nor'  liesk.  Canada 

2.186 

Ooratepe,  Toork 

15,000 

Palazzo  San  Gervasio,  Italy... 

6,890 

Noithfield,  Mass 

1,72U 

Ouroomeeyah,  Per 

31,300 

Palencia,  Sp 

13,126 

Nc.rtlilield,  Vt 

3,410 

Ooroomtsee,  Toork 

150,000 

Palermo,  Italy 

167,625 

Noi  thfield,  Minn 

2,258 

Oosh,  Toork 

Oosman,  Russ 

25,000 

7,151 

Palestrina,  Italy 

6.000 

Noith  Greenbush,  N.  Y 

3,058 

Palma,  Majorca 

53,019 

North  Haven,  Conn 

1,771 

Oostacker,  Belg 

7,087 

Palma  Camjiania,  Italy 

Palma  di  Montechiaro,  Italy.. 

5,747 

Nortli  Hempstead,  N.  Y 

6,540 

Oostdongeradeel,  Neth 

7,858 

11.118 

North  Huntington,  Pa 

Nortli  Kingstown,  R.  I 

3,493 

3,568 

Oosterhout,  Neth 

8,957 

Palme,  Italy 

Palmella,  Port 

Palmer,  Mass 

9,140 

Oostioog-Velikee,  Russ 

7,756 

6,726 

6,206 

Nortli  Lawrence,  N.  Y" 

North  Lebanon,  Pa 

550 

Oostioozhna,  Russ 

3,631 

2,263 

Ooststellingwerf,  Neth 

Opelousa.s,  La 

9,372 

1,546 

Palmyra,  N.  Y 

2,152 

North  Madison,  Ind 

1,007 

Palmyra,  Mo 

2,615 

North  Marysbnrg,  Canada 

North  Naluloo,  Canada 

1,794 

Oporto,  Port 

86,257 

Palo  del  Colie,  Italy 

8,362 

3,640 

Oppeln,  Prus 

11,330 

Pamiers,  Fr 

7,910 

Nortli  Norwich,  Canada... 

North  Oxford,  Canada 

3,324 

Ops,  Canada 

3,352 

Pamplona,  Sp 

22,896 

1,855 

Opsterland,  Neth 

12,382 

Pana,  111 

2,207 

North  Plantagenet,  Canada.... 

3,000 

Orange,  Fr 

10,007 

Panama,  New  Granada..... 

18,000 

Nortli  Providence,  R.  I 

20,495 

261 

Orange,  N.  J 

9,348 

Paola,  Italy 

6,878 

North  Salem,  Ind 

North  Smithfield,  R.  I 

Orangeville,  Canada 

1,458 

Paola,  Kan 

1,811 

3,052 

Orbey,  Fr 

5.259 

Papenburg,  Prus 

5,850 

North  Somerset,  Canada 

1,946 

Orebro,  Swed 

8,990 

Para,  Brazil 

20,000 

North  Stnkelv,  Canada 

1,887 

Oregon  City,  Oregon 

Orel,  Russ 

1,382 

Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana.... 

20,001 

Nortlinmberland,  N.  Y 

1,655 

43,260 

Parana,  S.  Am 

6,707 

Northumberland,  Pa 

1,788 

Orenboorg,  Russ 

28,410 

Parchim,  Ger 

8.107 

North  Vernon,  Ind 

1,758 

Orense,  Sp 

10,775 

3,113 

Paris,  Fr 1,825,274 

Nortliville,  III 

1,187 

Orford,  Canada 

Paris,  111 

3,057 

Northville,  Mich 

626 

Oria,  Italy 

Orihuela,  Sp 

5,795 

Paris,  Ky 

2.655 

Norton,  Mass 

1,821 

1,714 

25,208 

Paris,  Canada 

2,640 

Norton,  Canada 

Oristano,  Italy 

6,381 

Parkershurg,  W.  Ya 

5,546 

Norwalk,  Conn 

12,119 

Orleans,  Fr 

50,798 

2,225 

Parma,  Italy 

47,067 

Norwalk,  0 

4,498 

Oi  nishj',  Pa 

Partanna,  Italy 

• 11.972 

Norway,  Me 

916 

Oro,  Canada 

4,364 

Parthenay,  Fr 

5,057 

Norwich,  Eng 

80,390 

Orono,  Me 

2,888 

Partinico,  Italy 

18,768 

Norwich,  Conn 

16,653 

Orsha,  Russ 

6,159 

Pasewalk,  Prus 

8,146 

Norwich,  Vt 

1,639 

Orthez,  Fr 

6,724 

Passan,  Ger 

13,883 

Norwich,  N.  Y 

4.279 

Ortona,  Italv 

9,013 

Pass  Christian,  Miss 

1,951 

Norwich,  0 

1,632 

0 vieto,  Italy 

7,699 

Paterno,  Italy 

13,961 

Nottawasaga,  Canada 

6,704 

Osaka,  Japan 

Oschatz,  Ger 

Oschersleben,  Prus 

Osgoode,  Canada 

373,000 

Paterson,  N.  J 

33,579 

Nottingham,  Eng 

86,608 

6,160 

Patna,  India 

284,132 

Nonzon,  Fr 

4,022 

7,371 

Patras,  Gr 

18.342 

Novarro,  Cal 

315 

4,267 

Paturages,  Belg 

9,177 

Novgorod,  Russ 

17,122 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

12.663 

Pan,  Fr 

Pavia,  Italy 

21,140 

Noyon,  Fr 

6,498 

Osiino,  Italy 

5,083 

28,670 

Nnnda,  N.  Y 

1,189 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

3,204 

Pavlovsk,  Russ 

6,368 

Nuremberg,  Ger 

Nyack,  N.  Y 

77,895 

Osmanbazar,  Tui  k 

5,000 

Pawlogiad.  Rnss 

8,543 

3,438 

Osnabruck,  Canada 

5,791 

Paw  Paw,  Mich 

1,428 

Nymwegen,  Netli 

22,274 

Osnaburg,  Prus 

Osprey,  Canada 

19.579 

3,033 

Pawtucket.  R.  I 

Peahodv,  Mass 

6,619 

7,343 

Oajaca,  M-x 

25,000 

Ostasiikov,  Russ 

10,216 

Pecksk'ill,  N.  Y 

6,560 

Oakland,  Cal 

10,500 

Ostend,  Relg 

16,735 

Peel,  Canada 

5,744 

Oakland,  Canada 

1,104 

Osterode,  Ger 

6,225 

Pekin,  China 1,800,(  00 

O.ikville,  Canada 

1 684 

Ostrog,  Russ 

8,062 

Pekin,  111 

5,696 

2.515 

Obeid,  Afr 

0,000 

Osfrogoisk,  Russ 

6,792 

Pelham,  Canada 

Pembroke,  M ales 

Oberlin,  0 

Obernai,  Fr 

2.888 

O<ti‘ov  Russ 

5,233 

7.351 

13,741 

2,551 

5.156 

Ostrow,  Prus 

Pembroke,  Me 

Ohoyan,  Russ 

5,788 

Ostuni,  Italy 

15,392 

Pembroke,  Canada 

1,508 

Oconomewoc,  Wis 

1 ,408 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y 

20,910 

1,119 

Penig,  Ger 

5,128 

Oconto,  Wis 

Odenkirchen,  Prus 

2,655 

Peiine,  Italy 

5,076 

7,211 

Oswestry,  Eng 

7,3(  8 

Penn  Van,  N.  Y 

3,488 

Odense,  Den 

14  255 

Ottawa,  111 

7,736 

2,941 

Pensacola,  Fla 

3,347 

Oderau,  Ger 

5,997 

Ottawa,  Kan 

Pent  water,  Midi 

1.294 

Odessa,  Russ 

119,376 

Ottawa,  0 

1,129 

Penza,  Rns.s 

27,799 

Offenbach,  Ger 

2 1,247 

Ottawa  City,  Canada 

21.545 

Penzance,  Eng 

10,406 

Ogden,  Utah 

3,127 

Ottensen,  Prus 

7,959 

Peoria.  HI 

22,849 

Ogdensbnrg,  N.  Y 

10,076 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Ougree,  Relg 

5,214 

Percy,  Canada 

4.084 

Oglethorpe,  Ga 

400 

5,759 

Pereslavl,  Rnss 

9,575 

Ohio,  Canada 

2,526 

Oullins,  Fr 

6,f84 

Pereslavl-Zalieski,  Russ 

6.6b3 

Olilau,  Prus 

7,454 

Ovar,  Port 

10,374 

Perigneux,  Er 

19,140 

Ohrdriilf,  Ger 

5,510 

Overrath,  Prus 

5,662 

Perm,  Rnss 

22,859 

Oil  City,  Pa 

2,256 

Over-Yssche,  Belg 

5.194 

Pernau,  Russ 

9,288 

Okaloiia,  Miss 

1,410 

Oviedo,  Sp 

28,225 

Perm's,  Fr 

5,278 

Oldenburg,  Ger 

Oldham,  Eng 

14,226 

Ovrootch.  Russ 

5.282 

Perpignan,  Er 

23,462 

82.619 

Owatonna,  Minn 

2,070 

Perrysburg,  0 

Pertii,  Canada 

1,835 

Oldtown,  Me 

4,529 

Owego,  N.  Y 

Owensboro’,  Ky 

4,756 

2,375 

Olean,  N.  Y 

1,327 

3,437 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  .1 

2,861 

Olgopol,  Russ 

5,774 

Oxt'oial,  Eng 

Oxford,  N.  Y 

31,554 

Peru,  111 

3,650 

Olhao,  Port - 

7,025 

1,278 

Pern, Ind 

3,617 

OliplMiit,  I'a 

2,327 

Oxford.  Miss 

1,428 

Peingin,  Italy 

14,885 

OlinUtz,  Moravia 

13.997 

Oxford,  0 

1,738 

Peiuwelz,  Belg 

7,864 

Olnry,  111 

2,680 

Oxford,  Canada 

4,051 

Pesaro,  Italy.., 

10,740 

Oloron,  Fr 

9.362 

Ozieri.  Italy,,. 

7.143 

Pescia,  Italy .... 

5,470 

201,911 

17,429 

4,611 

01  s,  Prus 

Olsnitz,  Ger 

7,413 

5,728 

Ozorkow,  Russ 

8,171 

Pesth,  Hungary,., 

Peterborough,  Eng ... 

Omaha,  Neb 

16,083 

Pacbnca,  Mex 

12.000 

Peterhorongh,  Canada 

Peterhead,  Scot 

Omro,  Wis 

Omsk,  Russ 

1,838 

Paderborn,  Prus 

12.867 

8,535 

27,HO 

Padua,  Italy 

53,584 

Peterhof,  Russ,, 

7,747 

18,950 

2.300 

Oueglia,  Italy 

Oneida,  N.  Y 

7,689 

3.262 

1,661 

Paducah,  Ky 

Padilla  Ttalv , 

6.866 

6,758 

11,175 

Petersburg,  Va.., 

petersville,  Canada 

Petite  Riviere,  Canada 

Oueonta,  N.  Y 

Pagani,  Italy 

2,572 

1 
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Petiolia,  Canada 

Petrovsk,  Russ 

Pfdrozavodsk,  Russ 

Pezenas,  Fr 

Ptorzljpim,  Ger 

Pl-elps,  N.  Y 

Pliiladelpliia,  Pa 

I’liujuix,  N.  Y 

I'hoeiiixville,  Pa 

I’.ai  ouza,  Italy 

F.aua,  Italy 

I’lat igor.sk,  Russ 

I'iazza,  Italy 

Fickeusville,  S.  C 

l’;ckering,  Canada 

F.cton,  Canada 

Pictoii,  Nova  Scotia 

FioiliinoutP  d’  Alite,  Italy.... 

Fiediuont,  W.  Va 

Pickar,  Prus 

Piermont,  N.  Y 

F.erreville,  Canada 

I‘ietragalla,  Italy 

Pietraperzia,  Italy 

Pilkington,  Canada 

Pdoiia,  Sp 

P IstMl,  Aus 

Pinczovv,  Russ 

Pine  Rluff,  Ark 

Pinerolo,  Italy 

Piiisk,  Russ 

Piotrikov,  Russ 

P:qua,  0 

Piraius,  Gr 

Pii  iateeu,  Russ 

P.rniaseus,  Ger 

P;rna.  Ger..- 

Pisa,  Italy 

Pi.sek,  Hungary 

Pisticci,  Italy 

Pistoja,  Italy 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Pittsfield,  Mass 

Pittsfield,  111 

Pittston,  Pa 

Pizzo,  Italy 

Plaeerville,  Cal 

Plainfield,  Conn 

Plainfield,  N.  J 

Pla<iueniines,  La 

I’larteville,  Wis 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y 

Plattsburg,  Mo 

Plattsmouth,  Neb 

Plauen,  Ger 

Pleasant  Hill,  Mo 

Pleasantville,  Pa 

Pleona.  Turk 

Plerin,'Fr 

Pleschen,  Prus 

P ley  ben,  Fr 

Ploeineur,  Fr 

Ploerniel,  Fr 

Ploeuc,  Fr 

Plouaret,  Fr 

Plongastel.  Fr 

Plouguerneau,  Fr 

Ploulia,  F'r 

Plouigneau,  Fr 

Plymouth,  Eng 

Plymouth,  Conn 

Plymouth,  Mass 

Plymouth,  Pa 

Plymouth,  Ind 

Plymouth,  N.  C 

I’ly mouth,  Canada 

Plympton,  Canada 

Pobyanitze,  Russ 

Podolia,  Russ 

Poitiers.  Fr 

Polistena,  Italy 

Polizzi,  Italy 

Pollenza,  Majorca 

P(do,  111 

Pololzk,  Russ 

Poltava,  Russ 

Pomeroy,  O 

Pomigliano  d’  A rco,  Italy... 

Pondicherry,  India 

Poneviezh,  Russ 

Ponta  Oelgada,  Is.  S.  Migu< 

Pont-a-Mousson,  Fr 

Pontarlier,  Fr 

Pout-Audeinor,  Fr 


2,651 

10,450 

10,876 

7,204 

16,417 

1,355 

674,022 

1,418 

5.292 
39,318 

7,270 

8,862 

20.310 

1.223 

7,375 

2.361 

3,462 

7,933 

1,366 

5,434 

I, 703 

3.116 

5.293 
10,296 

2,308 
18,396 
14  269 
5,250 
2,081 
10,687 
12,963 

II, 810 
5,967 
6,425 

5.117 
8,675 
8,410 

33,676 
8,178 
6,090 
12,274 
86,076 
11,112 
1,621 
6,760 
6,402 
1,562 
4,521 
5,095 
1,460 
2,537 
5.139 
1,067 
1,944 
20,508 
. 2,554 

1,598 
15,300 
. 5,962 

6,136 
5,164 
. 9,219 

, 5,478 

. 5.052 

. 6,498 

, 6,09il 

. 5,868 

, 5,112 

, 5,017 

. 68,080 
. 4,149 

. 6,238 

, 2,684 

. 2,482 

, 1.389 

. 1,321 

. 5,259 

. 5,927 

. 8,069 

. 30,563 

. 7,462 

5,093 
. 6,500 

, 1,805 

. 12,069 
,.  31,542 
,.  5,824 

. 7,631 

. 50,000 

. 9,537 

. 15,88.5 

. 8,115 

. 5.(107 

. 6,136 


Pontecorvo,  Italy 6,686 

Pontedera,  Italy 5,601 

Pontefract,  Eng 5,372 

Pontevedra,  Sp 6,718 

Pontiac,  Mich 4,867 

Pontoise,  Fr 6,065 

Pont-Saint-Esprit,  Fr 5,123 

Poole,  Eng 10,129 

Pootivl,  Russ 6,920 

Popayan,  New  Granada 20,000 

Poperiughe,  Belg 10,865 

Popoli,  Italy 5.738 

Port  Adelaide,  S.  Australia....  2,270 

Portage,  Wis 3,945 

Portalegre,  Port 6,731 

Port-au-Prince,  Ilayti 21,000 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y 1,089 

Port  Carbon,  Pa 2,251 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y 3,79" 

Port  Daniel,  Canada 1,370 

Port  Deposit.  Md 1,839 

Port  Ewen,  N.  Y 1,251 

Pol  t-Glasgow,  Scot 10,805 

Port  Hood,  Canada 1,297 

Port  Hope,  Canada 5,114 

Port  Huron,  Mich 5,973 

Portici,  Italy 10,980 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y 6,377 

Portland,  Conu 4,693 

Portland,  Me 31,413 

Portland,  Mich l,06p 

Portland,  Oreg 8,293 

Portland,  Canada 2,718 

Portland,  New  Brunswick 12,520 

Portland,  Victoria 1,106 

Port  Mahon,  Sp 21,976 

Port  Medway,  Canada 2,136 

Porto-Bello,  Scot 5,481 

Porto  Maurizio,  Italy 6,256 

Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad 15,000 

Port  Richmond,  N.  Y 3,828 

Port  Said,  Egypt 10,000 

Portsea  Town,  Eng 18,083 

Portsmouth,  Eng 112,954 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 9,211 

Portsmouth,  Va 10,492 

Portsmouth,  Mich 1,243 

Portsmouth,  0 10,592 

Portsmouth,  Canada 1,702 

Posen,  Prus 53,392 

Poskov,  Russ 15.086 

Piissneck,  Ger 5,027 

Potchinki,  Russ 7,748 

Potenza,  Italy 15,450 

Potosi,  Bolivia 22,850 

Potsdam,  Prus 42,805 

Potsdam,  N.  Y 2^891 

I'otton,  Canada 2,178 

Pottstown,  I’a 4.125 

Pottsville,  Pa 12,384 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 20,080 

Poultney,  Vt 2,836 

Povoa  de  Varzim,  Port 10.110 

Pozzuoli,  Italy 9,823 

Prague,  Bohemia 1.57,123 

Pra'hran,  Victoria 14,084 

Prairie-du-Chien,  Wis 2,700 

Prato,  Italy 11,933 

Pratola  Peligna,  Italy 5,715 

Prattsville,  Ala 1,346 

Preez,  Prus 5,278 

Prenzlaw,  Prus 14,931 

Presburg,  Hungary 43,86:'. 

Prescott,  Wis 1,138 

Prescott,  Canada 2,617 

Preston,  Eng 85,428 

Prilooki,  Russ  10,470 

Princenhage,  Neth 5.966 

Princeton,  N.  J 2,798 

Princeton,  111 3,264 

Princeton,  Ind 1,817 

Prisrend,  Turk 46,000 

Pristina,  Turk 11,000 

Pritzwalk,  Prus... 6,041 

Privas,  Fr 6,657 

Prizzi,  Italy 11,138 

Proskoorov,  Russ 7,172 

Prossnitz,  Aus 12,.542 

Proton,  Canada 2,184 

Providence,  R.  1 38,904 

Fh'ovincetown,  Mass 3,865 

Provins,  Fr 7, .547 

Provo,  Utah 2,381 

Prshasniseh,  Russ 6,993 


Prshedborsh,  Russ 

Pskov,  Russ 

Puebla  (La),  Mex 

Puerto  de  Sai  ta  Maria,  Sp 

Pugwash,  Can.ida 

Pulaski,  Tenn 

Pultusk,  Russ 

Puslinch,  Canada 

Puteaux,  Fr 

Putignano,  Italy 

Putnam,  0 

Putney,  Eng 

PUttlingen,  Prus 

Puy  (Le),  Fr 

Puylaurens,  Fr 

Pyritz,  Prus 


Quaregnon,  Belg.. 
Quarto,  Italy. 


Quebec,  Canada 

Quedl inburg,  Prus 

Queensbury,  New  Brunswick. 

Queretaro,  Mex 

Quimper,  Fi- 

Quimperle,  Fr 

Quincy,  Mass 

Quincy,  111 

Quincy,  Mich 

Quito,  Ecuador 

Raaltc,  Neth 

Rabastens,  Fr 

Racalmuto,  Italy 

Racine,  Wis 

Radevormwald,  Prus 

Radom,  Russ 

Radzivilov.  Russ 

Raffadali,  Italy 

Ragusa,  Italy 

Rahway,  N.  J 

Rainhain.  Canada 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Raleigh,  Canada 

Ramsay,  Canada 

Ram.sgate,  Eng 

Randazzo,  Italy 

Randolph,  Mass 

Rasgrad.  Turk 

Rass,  Arab 

Rastadt,  Ger 

Rastenburg,  Prus 

Rathenow,  Prus 

Ratibor,  Prus 

Ratingen,  Prus 

Ratisbon,  Ger 

Ravanusa,  Italy 

Ravenna,  Italy 

Ravenna,  0 

Ravenswood,  N.  Y^ 

Rawa,  Russ 

Rawdon,  Canada 

Rawitsch,  Prus 

Reach,  Canada 

Reading,  Eng 

Reading,  Pa 

Reading,  0 

Recanati,  Italy 

Red  Bank,  N.  J 

Redon,  Fr 

Redruth,  Eng 

Red  Wing,  Minn 

Regalbuto,  Italy 

Reggio,  Italy...' 

Reggio  nelP  Emilia,  Italy 

Reiclienbach,  Ger 

Reichenbach,  Prus 

Reichenberg,  Aus 

Reigate.  Eng 

Reims,  Fr 

Remiremont,  Fr 

Remscheid,  Prus....! 

Renaix,  Belg 

Rendsburg,  Prus 

Renfrew,  Scot 

Rennes,  Fr 

Reshd,  Per 

Resina,  Italy 

Rethel,  Fr 

Retimo  (Crete),  Gr 

Reudnitz,  Ger 

Reus,  Sp 

Reutlingen,  Ger 

Revel,  Fr 

Revel,  Russ 


5.207 

16,807 

75,500 

21,714 

3,199 

2,070 

7,044 

4,514 

7,613 

8,894 

2.050 
9,438 
5,341 

17,015 

5,940 

7,521 

9,993 

6,202 

59,799 

16,856 

1.685 
47,570 
11,488 

6.686 

7,442 

24,052 

I, 092 
76,000 

5,567 

5,441 

10,::97 

9,880 

8,919 

6.477 

7.3.50 
5.972 

21.705 

6,2.58 

2,067 

7,790 

4,081 

3,218 

23,778 

6,727 

5.642 

10,000 

18.000 

10,726 

5,556 

8,142 

14.. 571 
5,196 

30,357 

7,436 

19,118 

2,188 

1.. 536 
5,861 
3,688 

10.. 517 
6,80<.) 

32.. ‘!13 
33,930 

1.. 575 

6.1.50 
2,086 
5.943 

10,685 

4.260 

8,761 

15.692 

21,174 

II. 713 

6.. 590 
18.8.54 
15,916 
55,8'8 

5,668 
19,956 
11.844 
12,416 
4,1 62 
45,485 
27.31 4 
11,423 
7,:’>12 
lo.OOO 
7,954 
27,2.57 
13,781 
5,386 
27,325 
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7,209 

9,442  1 
9,543 

Sainte  Anne.  Canada  

3,134 

lllieden,  Netli 

9'569 

Rovigo,  Italy 

Sainte  Anne  de  la  Perade, 

1 Klieidt,  Prus 

12,194 

Rowuo,  Russ 

6,326 

Canada 

2,860 

Rluiiebeok,  N.  Y 

1,322 

Rudolstadt,  Ger 

6,922 

Sainte  Brigitte,  Canada 

2,728 

Rhodes,  Tur 

30,000 

Rueil,  Fr 

Rugenwalde,  Prus 

6,4^9 

Sainte  Claire,  Canada 

2,481 

Kiazan,  Russ 

19,018 

7,181 

5,453 

Sainte  Elizabeth,  Canada 

2,753 

Rihcauville,  Pr 

Ruhrort,  Prus 

7,773 

Sainte  Elzear,  Canada 

2,1 29 

. Rihtdra Grande,  Is.  S.  Miguel.. 

7.195 

Rumbeke,  Belg 

5,479 

Sainte  Esprit,  Canada 

1,537 

Rihera,  Italy 

6,439 

Ruppin  (Neu),  Prus 

11,711 

Sainte  Flavis,  Canada 

2,221 

7,595 

3,853 

1,245 

1,539 

Sainte  Marie  Canada 

3,166 

12,332 

Ricliihucto,  New  Brunswick... 

Rushville,  111 

Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines,  Fr..„ 

Richmond,  Australia 

lt',116 

Rushville,  Ind 

1,696 

Sainte  Marthe,  Canada 

2,115 

Richmond  (Surrey),  Eng 

16,826 

Russellville,  Ky 

1,843 

Sainte  Morrique,  Canada 

2,239 

1 Richmond  (York),  Eng 

5,364 

61,038 

Rustschuk,  Turk 

23,000 

Saintes,  Fr 

10,962 

! Richmond,  Va 

Rutherglen,  Scot 

9,451 

Saint-Etienne,  Fr 

92,250 

j Richmond,  Ind 

9,445 

Ruthin,  Wales 

3,299 

Saint  Etienne,  Canada 

2,574 

I Richmond,  Ky 

1,629 

Rutigliano,  Italy 

5,867 

Saint  Felix  de  Valvis,  Can- 

Riclimond, Mo 

1,218 

Rutland,  Vt 

9,834 

ada  

3,176 

Richmond,  Canada 

3,431 

Ruvo  di  Puglia,  Italy 

12,154 

Saint  Flour,  Fr 

5,288 

Riclimond,  New  Brunswick... 

2,342 

Ruysselede,  Belg 

6,968 

Saint  Fran9ois,  Canada 

3,982 

Ridderkirk,  Neth 

5,908 

Rybinsk,  Russ 

14,192 

Saint  Gall,  Swit 

14,532 

lliesa,  Ger 

5,353 

Ryde,  Eng 

11,234 

Saint-Gaudens,  Fr 

5,183 

Riesi,  Italy 

9,289 

Rye,  Eng 

8,288 

Saint  Genevieve,  Mo 

1,625 

9,641 

102,043 

3,384 

8.285 

Saint  Genevieve,  Canada 

1,277 

3,314 

2,080 

Riga,  Russ 

Rigaud,  Canada 

R'».hev,  Russ 

19,660 

Saint  George,  New  Brunswick 
Saint  George,  Canada 

Rimini.  Italy 

16,850 

Saalfeld,  Ger 

5,356 

Saint-Georges,  Belg 

5,160 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

420,000 

12,051 

Saarbrllck,  Prus 

7,193 

Saint-Germain,  Fr 

15,708 

Rionero  in  Volture,  Italy 

Saarlouis,  Prus 

8,074 

Saint  Germain,  Canada 

2,000 

Ripley,  0 

2,323 

Sable,  Fr 

6,675 

Saint  Gervais,  Canada 

2,420 

Ripon,  Eng 

6,805 

2,976 

Sables,  Fr 

6,996 

Saint-Gilles,  Fr 

6,365 

Ripon,  Wis 

Sackville,  New  Brunswick 

3,766 

Saiut-Gilles,  Belg 

9,920 

1 Rising  Sun,  Ind 

1,760 

Saco,  Me 

5,755 

Saint  Gregoire,  Canada 

2,342 

i Rive-de-Gier,  Fr 

14,202 

Sacramento,  Cal 

16,283 

Saint  Henri,  Canada 

2,435 

Riverhead,  N.  Y 

1,296 

Sadik,  Arab 

18,000 

Saint  Hughes,  Canada 

2,344 

Riviere  Oiielle,  Canada 

2.016 

Sadonsk,  Russ 

7,795 

Saint  Hyacinthe,  Canada ; 

3,746 

7 757 

5,715 

Sa int  Tnp[)ert  Ger ‘ 

7,815' 

Roanne,  Fr 

17,398 

Sagan,  Prus 

10,062 

Saint  Isidore,  Canada 

2,473 

Roherval,  Canada 

2,467 

Saginaw,  Mich 

7,460 

Saint  Ives,  Eng 

10,034 

Rochdale,  Eng 

44,556 

Saigon,  India 

200,000 

Saint  Jacques,  Canada 

2,754 

Rochelort,  Fr 

30,212 

Saint-Affri(jue,  Fr 

6,807 

Saint  James,  New  Brunswick 

2,606 

Rochelle  (La),  Fr 

18,904 

Saint  Aime,  Canada 

3,150 

Saint  Jean,  Canada 

Saint  Jean  Baptiste,  Canada.. 

3,022 

Rochester,  Eng 

18,144 

Saint  Alban,  Canada 

1,665 

4,408 

Rochester,  N.  11 

4,103 

Saint  Albans,  Eng 

8,303 

Sai n t- J eau-Bon  nefond,  Fr 

8,898 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

62,386 

Saint  Albans,  Vt 

7,014 

Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  Can- 

Rochester, Ind 

1,528 

Saint  Alexandre,  Canada 

Saint-Amand  (Dept.  Nord),  Fi'. 

3,303 

ada 

4,291 

Rochester,  Minn 

3,953 

10,210 

Saint-Jean-d’Angely,  Fr 

6,392 

Bochester,  Canada 

2,152 

Saint-Amand  (Dept,  Cher),  Fr. 

8,607 

Saint  Joachim,  Canada 

2,080 

1 Ruchlitz,  Ger 

5,194 

Saint  Ambroise,  Canada 

1,868 

Saint  John,  New  Brunswick.. 

28,988 

Rockawav  N.  J 

6,4 15 

Saint,  Andrews,  S(mt 

6,316 

S<iint  John  Newfoundland 

30,000 

4,665 

1 Rockford',  111 

11 ’,049 

Saint  Andrews,  Canada 

2,222 

Saint  Johnsburv,  Vt 

1 Rock  Island,  111 

7,8:i0 

Saint  Andrews,  Nova  Scotia.... 

2,297 

Saint  Jolinsville,  N.  Y 

1,376 

[ Rockland,  Me 

7,074 

Saint  Andrews,  New  Bruns.... 

2,961 

Saint  Joseph,  Mo 

19,665 

1 Rockport,  Mass 

3,904 

Saint  Anicet,  Canada 

3,070 

Saint  Josej)h,  Canada 

2,142 

Rockport,  Ind 

1,720 

Saint  Anselme,  Canada 

2.285 

Saint-Josse-ten-Noode,  Belg... 

21,871 

Rodah,  Arab 

8,000 

Saint  Anthony,  Minn 

5,013 

Saint  Jude,  Canada 

2,133 

Rodez.  Fr 

11.856 

Saint  Antoine,  Canada 

1,663 

Saint  Kilda,  Victoria 

9,076 

Roermond,  Neth 

9,313 

Saint-Antonin,  Fr 

5,152 

Saint  Laurent,  Canada. 

Saint  Lazare,  Canada 

2,911 

Rogasen,  Prns 

5,256 

Saint  Athanase,  Canada 

2,139 

2.063 

Rogatchev,  Russ 

6,136 

Saint  Augustin,  Canada 

1,812 

Saint-Leonard,  Fr 

6,196 

Roll  a.  Mo 

1,354 

Saint  Augustine,  Fla 

1,717 

Saint  Lin,  Canada 

2,697 

Romans,  Fr 

11,2.57 

Saint  Barthelemv,  Canada 

2,509 

Saint-Lo,  Fr 

9,810 

Rome,  Italy 

220..5:52 

Saint  Bazil,  Canada 

2,012 

Saint  Louis,  Mo 

310,864 

Rome,  N.  Y 

11,000 

Saint  Benoit,  Canada 

1,613 

Saint  Louis,  Canada 

3,172 

Rome,  Ga 

2.748 

Saint-Brieuc,  Fr 

15,341 

Saint  Malachi,  Canada 

2,958 

Romen,  Russ 

5,662 

Saint  Cusimir,  Canada 

2,263 

Saint-Malo,  Fr 

10.886 

Romorantin,  Fr 

7,642 

Saint  Cecile,  Canada 

2,965 

Saint  Martin,  Canada 

2,747 

R.mda,  Sp 

18,000 

Saint-Chanmnd,  Fr 

11,626 

Saint  Martine,  Canada 

2,.543 

Rondorf,  Prus 

7,767 

Saint  Charles,  Mo 

5,570 

Saint  Martinsville,  La 

1,190 

Roiidout,  N.  Y 

10,114 

Saint  Charles,  III 

2,281 

Saint  Marys,  0 

1,370 

Ronneberg,  Ger 

6,314 

Saint  Charles,  Minn 

1,157 

Saint  Marys,  New  Brunswick 

2,885 

Ronsilorf,  Prus 

8,297 

Saint  Charles,  Canada 

2,159 

Saint  Marys,  Canada 

3,120 

Roosendaal,  Neth 

7.611 

Saint  Clair,  Pa 

5,726 

Saint  Maurice,  Canada 

3,004 

Rosario,  S.  Am 

10.000 

Saint  Clair,  Mich 

1,790 

Saint  Michel,  Canada 

2,134 

Rosenheim,  Ger 

5,398 

Saint  Claireville,  0 

1,056 

Saint-M  ihiel,  Fr 

5,467 

10,845 

Roseto  Valfortore,  Italy 

5,718 

Saint-Claude,  Fr 

6,316 

Saint-Nazaire,  Fr 

Rosetta,  Egypt 

21,130 

Saint  Clement,  Canada 

2,068 

Saint  Nicholas, Canada 

2.356 

Roslavl,  Russ 

6.056 

Sa in t-Cloiid,  Fi’ 

5,616 

2,761 

Saint-Nicolas,  Belg 

23.388 

Rosolini,  Italy 

5,512 

Saint  Cloud,  Minn, 

Saint  Norbert,  Canada 

1,943 

Ross,  Canada 

1,082 

11.441 

Saint  Cniumban,  Canada 

3,185 

1,898 

Saint-Omer,  Fi' 

22,011 

Rossano,  Italy 

Saint  Constant,  Canada 

Saint  Paul,  Minn 

2i  ,030 

Rossiena,  Russ 

10.579 

Saint  Croix,  Canada 

2,260 

Saint  Peter,  Minn 

2,124 

Rossweiu,  Ger 

7.287 

Saint  Cuthbert,  Canada 

3,122 

Saint  Petersburg,  Russ 

667,026 

Rostock,  Ger 

28,849 

Saint  Cyprien,  Canada 

3,273 

Saint  Pie,  Canada 

3,468 

Rostov,  Russ 

9.253 

Saint  Damase,  Canada 

2,345 

Saint-Pierre-les-Calais,  Fr 

15,008 

R<  thenburg,  Ger 

5,236 

Saint  David,  Canada 

2,934 

Saint-Pol-de-L6on,  Fr 

Saint  Polycarpe,  Canada 

6,704 

Rottenbiirg,  Ger 

6,222 

Saint-Denis,  Fr 

22,052 

3,927 

Rotterdam,  Neth 

118,837 

Saint  Denis,  Canada 

2,463 

Saint-Pons,  Fr 

6,496 

Rottweil,  Ger 

5,417 

Saint  Didace,  Canada 

2.055 

Saint-Pour9ain,  Fr 

5,090 

30,700 

Itoubaix,  Fr 

49,274 

Saint-Di6,  Fr 

9,554 

Saint  Quentin,  Fr 

Rouen,  Fr 

102.649 

Saint-Dizier,  Fr 

6,077 

Saint  - Reniy  (Bouches  - du- 

Roiilers,  Belg 

13,786 

Saint  Dominimic,  Canada 

Sainte  Ad^sle,  Canada 

2,390 

Rhone),  Fr 

6,348 

Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y 

1,266 

1,570 

Saint -Remy  (Puy-de -Dome), 

Rouk  the),  Belg 

6,240 

Salute  Angele,  Canada 

1,556 

Fr 

6,670 

1 
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Saint  Rock,  Canada 2,523 

Saint-Servaii,  Fr 12,709 

Saint  Stani.slas,  Canada 2,703 

Saint  SteplieiijNewBrnnswick  6,515 

Saint  Sylvestre,  Canada 3,719 

Saint  Tliomas,  Canada 2,197 

Saint  Timotliee,  Canada 2,479 

Saint-Tcond,  Belg 11,260 

Saint-Vaast,  Belg 7,827 

Saint  Vincent,  Canada 4,974 

Saint'Yrieix,  Fr 7,613 

Sala,  Italy 6,994 

Salamanca,  Sp 15,906 

Salem,  Mass 24,117 

Salem,  N.  Y 1,239 

Salem,  N.  J 4,555 

Salem,  Ya 1,355 

Salem,  0 3,700 

Salem,  Ind 1,294 

Salemi,  Italy 11,340 

Salerno,  Italy 20,977 

Salford,  Eng 124,805 

Salies,  Fr 5,298 

Salina,  N.  Y 2,688 

Salineville,  0 1,429 

Salins,  Fr 7,361 

Salisbury,  Eng 12,867 

Salisbury,  Conn 3,303 

Salisbury,  Mass 3,776 

Salisbury,  Md 2,064 

Salon,  Fr 6,533 

Salouica,  Tur 70,000 

Salta,  S.  Am 18,667 

Sal tfleet,  Canada 2,783 

Saltillo,  Mex 8,1('5 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 12,854 

Saluzzo,  Italy.. 10,282 

Salzburg,  Aus 17,253 

Salzwedel,  Prus 8,117 

Samakov,  Tur 12,000 

Samara,  Russ 38,888 

Samarcand,  Toork 20,000 

Saiiibuca,  Italy 8,972 

Samosc,  Russ 5,825 

San  Antonio,  Tex 12,256 

San  Bartolomeo  in  Galdo,  Italy  7,484 

San  Cataldo,  Italy 12,706 

San  Colombano,  Italy 5,496 

San  Cristoval,  Mex 10,475 

Sauct  Johann,  Prus 7,748 

Sandhurst,  Victoria 21,952 

San  Diego,  Cal 2,300 

Sandridge,  Victoria 6,339 

Sandshu,  Toork 30,000 

Sandusky,  0 13,000 

Sandwich,  Eng 14,916 

Sandwich,  Mass 3,694 

Sandwich  Town,  Canada 1,160 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y 2,347 

San  Fele,  Italy 8,947 

San  Francisco,  Cal 149,473 

San  Fratello,  Italy 6,640 

Sangerhausen,  Prus 8,696 

San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  Italy..  9.154 
San  Giovanni  Rotondo,  Italy..  6,786 

San  Jose,  Cal 9,089 

San  Jose,  Cen.  Am 25,000 

San  Juan  Bautista,  Mex 6,000 

San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico 18.259 

San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  Sp..  19,943 

San  Luis,  S.  Am 6,991 

San  Luis  Potosi,  Mex 33,581 

San  Marco  in  Lamis,  Italy 15,284 

San  Miguel,  Cen.  Am 10,000 

San  Nicandro,  Italv 7,898 

San  Pablo,  Cal .‘. 1,075 

San  Pedro,  S.  Am 3,248 

San  Pedro  Tineo,  Sp 21,374 

San  Pier  d’Arena,  Italy 12,989 

San  Remo,  Italy 7,445 

San  Salvador,  Cen.  Am 20,000 

San  Sebastian,  Sp 14,111 

San  Severo,  Italy 17,226 

Santa  Caterina,  Italy 6,192 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal 2,561 

Santa  Cruz,  Canary  Is 14,146 

Santa  Eufemia,  Italy 5,825 

Santa  Fe,  '3.  Am 8,000 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mex 4,765 

Santa  Margarita,  Italy 7,384 

Santa  Maria  a Vico,  Italy 5,247 

Santa  Maria  Capua  Vetere, 

Italy 9,733 

Santander,  Sp 30,202 


Sant  Angelo  Lodigiano,  Italy  6,578 

Santa  Ninfa,  Italy 6,386 

Santa  SfefanoQuisquino, Italy  5,290 

Santarem,  Port 7,820 

Santerano  in  Colie,  Italy 9,763 

Santiago,  Sp 23,773 

Santiago  de  Chili 115,377 

Santiago  de  CuOa 25,000 

San  Vicente,  Cen.  Am 12,000 

Sarago.ssa,  Sp 67,428 

Saransk,  Russ 14,057 

Sarapool,  Ru.ss 7,275 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 7.516 

Saratov,  Russ 85,670 

Sarlat,  Fr 6,586 

Sarnia,  Canada 2,929 

Sarno,  Italy 9,478 

Saronno,  Italy 5,275 

Sarreguemines,  Fr 6,075 

Sassari,  Italy 22,945 

Saugeen,  Canada 2,579 

Saugerties,  N.  Y 3,731 

Saugus,  Mass 2,247 

Saulnier,  Fr 9,862 

Saumur,  Fr 14,e79 

Savannah,  Ga 25,991 

Savannah,  Mo 1,237 

Saverne,  Fr 5,331 

Savigliano,  Italy 5,309 

Savona,  Italy 11,441 

Sayville,  N.  Y 1,200 

Scafati,  Italy 7,485 

Scarborough,  Eng 24,244 

Scarborough,  Canada 4,615 

Schaerbeek,  Belg 18,541 

Sebaffhausen,  Swit 8,637 

Schaningen,  Ger 5,237 

Sebawh,  Russ 6,239 

Schehirkbj,  Turk 10,000 

Schelestadt,  Fr 10,040 

Schemnitz,  Hungary 13,644 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 11,026 

Schiedam,  Neth 19,325 

Schievelbein,  Prus 5,518 

Schloss-Chemnitz,  Ger 5,116 

Schlusselburg,  Russ 6,521 

Scbmalkalden,  Prus 5,602 

Schneeberg,  Ger 7,899 

Scbneidemubl,  Prus 7,432 

Schoharie,  N.  Y 1,200 

Schiinebeck,  Prus 9,273 

Scboterland,  Neth 11,426 

Schrimm,  Prus 5,720 

Schtsebigry,  Russ 5,247 

Sebugk,  Russ 8,182 

Schumna,  Turk 20,000 

Schnylerville,  N.  Y 1,367 

Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa 2,940 

Scbwabacb,  Ger 7,044 

Scliwedt,  Prus 9,039 

Schweidnitz,  Prus 15,768 

Schweinfurt,  Ger 9,748 

Scbwelm,  Prus 5,490 

Schwerin,  Ger 25,035 

Schwerin,  Pi  ns 6,567 

Schwiebus,  Prus 7,600 

Schwytz,  Swit 5,742 

Sciacca,  Italy 13,690 

Scicli,  Italy.'. 10,029 

Scituate,  R.  1 3,846 

Scordia,  Italy 6,563 

Scotch  Village,  Nova  Scotia...  2,435 

Scott,  Canada 2,775 

Scranton,  Pa 35,092 

Scutari,  Tur 40,000 

Sdunskaja,  Russ 7,979 

Sebaan,  Aral 8,000 

Secondigliano,  Italy 5,701 

Sedalia,  Mo 4,560 

Sedan,  Fr 15,536 

Seez,  Fr 5,045 

Segovia,  Sp 10,196 

Seifhennersdorf,  Ger 6,135 

Selins  Grove,  Pa 1,453 

Selkirk,  Scot 4,640 

Selma,  Ala 6,484 

Selvi,  Turk 8,000 

Somipalatinsk,  Russ 9,505 

Seneca,  Canada 3,282 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y 6,890 

Seneffe,  Belg 6,952 

Senkov,  Russ 9,742 

Senlis,  Fr 6,831 

Sens,  Fr 11,098 


Seraing,  Belg 19,414 

Senlov.sk,  Russ 9,963 

Ser.ghievsk,  Russ 24,3;54 

Serinagur,  India. ..^ 40,000 

Serpa,  Port 5.595 

Serpuokhov,  Russ 11609 

Serradifalco,  Italy 6,338 

Sessa,  Italy 5,133 

Sestra-a-l'onente,  Italy 6,444 

Setubal,  Port 13,134 

Sevastopol,  Russ 10,fi37 

Seville,  Sp 118,298 

Sevi-es,  Fr 6,328 

Seymour,  Ind 2,372 

Seymoui',  Canada 4,289 

Seyne  (La),  Fr Il.ToO 

Sezza,  Italy 9,4o0 

Stax,  Afr 10,000 

Sgjersh,  Russ 10,300 

Sbadrinsk,  Ru.ss 6,603 

Shall- Rood,  Per 8,000 

Shakopee  City,  Minn 1,349 

Sliamaka,  Russ 29,027 

Shaniokin,  Pa 4,320 

Shang-llai,  China 395,000 

Sharon,  Pa 4,221 

Sharpsburg,  Pa 2,176 

Shatsk,  Russ 6,850 

Sheboygan,  Wi.s 5,310 

Sheboygan  Falls,  M'is 1,174 

Shediac,  New  Brunswick 5,756 

Sheeraz,  Per 25,000 

Sheffield,  Eng 239,947 

Sheffield,  Mass 2,535 

Sheffield,  Canada 2,615 

Shefford,  Canada 2.542 

Shelbina,  Mo 1,145 

Shelburne,  Canada 2,789 

Shelby,  0 I,8ii7 

Shelbyville,  111 2,051 

Shelbyville,  Ind 2,731 

Shelbyville,  Ky 2,180 

Shelbyville,  Tenn 1,719 

Shenandoah,  Pa 2,951 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va 1,389 

Sherbrooke,  Canada 4,432 

Sherman,  Tex 1,439 

Sherrington,  Canada 2,035 

Shiijpegan,  New  Brunswick...  2,015 

Shippensburg,  Pa 2,065 

Shii)ton,  Canada 2,354 

Shoosha,  Russ 19,253 

Shooster,  Per 25,000 

Shreveport,  La ■ 4,607 

Shrewsbury,  Eng 23,3)00 

Siculiana,  Italy. .; 5,744 

Sidney,  0 2,808 

Sidney,  Canada y.  5,264 

Siedlce,  Russ 9,710 

Siegen,  Prus 10,047 

Siemianowitz,  Prus 6.'86 

Sienna,  Italy 21,902 

Sieradz,  Russ 6,301 

Siero,  Sp 19,838 

Sievsk,  Russ 7,513 

Signak,  Russ 9,687 

Silistria,  Tur 20,000 

Silves,  I’ort 5,103 

Simbeersk,  Russ 19,006 

Simferopol,  Russ 16.849 

Simonds,  New  Brunswick 3,564 

Sindschan,  Per 20.000 

Sing  Sing,  N.  Y 4,696 

Sinigaglia,  Italy 10,501 

Sinna,  Per 20,000 

Sioot,  Egypt 30,000 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 3.401 

Sistof,  Turk 12,000 

Skaka,  Arab 40,000 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y 1.409 

Skoi»in,  Russ 8.647 

Skowhegan,  Me 3,893 

Skvira,  Russ 9,421 

Slaviansk,  Russ 11,198 

Sleswick,  Prus 13,390 

Sliedrecht,  Neth 7,079 

Slobdosk,  Russ 6,225 

Slochteren,  Neth 7,880 

Slonim,  Russ 10,021 

Smeinogorsk,  Russ 14,904 

Smilde,  Neth 6,866 

Smith,  Canada 3,428 

Smithfield,  R.  1 2,645 

Smolensk,  Russ 22,923 
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Smyrna,  Asia  Minor 150,000 

Sneek,  Neth 9,395 

Soest,  Prus 11,970 

Sofia,  Turk 18,000 

Soliar,  Arab 20,000 

Soiguies,  Belg 6,873 

Soissons,  Fr 10,208 

Solesmes,  Fr 6,000 

Soleure,  Swit 5,916 

Solitigen,  Prus 12,989 

Sol luona,  Italy 12,594 

Solotouosclia,  Russ 7,634 

Solotscliew,  Russ 5,687 

Solzy,  Russ 5,698 

Sombra,  Canada 3,397 

Somergeni,  Belg 5,761 

Somerset,  Pa 2,836 

Somerset,  0 1,153 

Somersworth,  N.  11 4,504 

Somerville,  Mass 14,685 

Somerville,  N.  J 2,236 

Sbmmerda,  Prus 6,051 

Sommerfeld,  Prus 8,775 

Souderborg,  Prus 5,558 

Sondersbausen,  Ger 6,272 

Soiiueborg,  Ger 6.112 

Sonora,  Cal 1,322 

Soo-Chow-Foo,  China 2,000,0  .0 

Soomy,  Russ 13,811 

Soosa,  Afr 10,000 

Soozdal,  Russ.. 6,919 

Sophiasburg,  Canada 2,702 

Sora,  Italy 8,768 

Sorau,  Prus 11,264 

Sorel,  Canada 5,636 

Soresitia,  Italy 6,767 

Soria,  Sp 5,764 

Soroka,  Russ 7,462 

^rtino,  Italj' 7,821 

Sosnitsa,  Russ 5,115 

Sotteville-les-Rouen,  Fr 8,990 

Sou  re.  Port 5,855 

South  Amboy,  N.  J 4,525 

Soutlr  Bend,  Ind 7,206 

South  Berwick,  Me 2,510 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa 3,556 

Soiithbridge,  Mass 5,208 

South  Crosby,  Canada 2,054 

South  Dumfries,  Canada 3,468 

South  Easton,  Pa 3,167 

South  Glenn’s  Falls,  N.  Y 1,047 

South  Hadley,  Mass 2,840 

South  Halifax,  Canada 2,747 

South  Haven,  Mich 1,576 

Southington,  Conn 4,314 

Soutli  Kingstown,  R.  1 4,493 

South  Marysburg,  Canada 2,140 

South  Norwich,  Canada 3,225 

South  Pittsburg,  Pa 3,095 

South  Shields,  Eng 44,722 

South  Wheeling,  W.  Va 3,158 

Southwold,  Eng 2,011 

Southwold,  Canada 5,559 

Spa,  Belg 5,881 

Spaccaforno,  Italy 7,411 

Spalato,  Aus 15,784 

Spaudau,  Prus 17.306 

Sparta.  Wis 2,314 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 1,080 

Spencer,  Mass 3,952 

Speyer,  Ger 9,84:3 

Spezzia,  Gr 14,806 

Spinazzola,  Italy 9,924 

Spoleto,  Italy 6,954 

Spremberg,  Prus 8,726 

Springfield,  Yt 1,337 

Sjiringfield,  Mass 26,703 

Springfield,  0... 12,652 

Springfield,  111 17,364 

Springfield,  Mo 5,-555 

Spring  Lake,  Mich 1,156 

Sprottau,  Prus 5,723 

Sserpz,  Russ 5,190 

Sduzle,  Russ 8,226 

Stade,  Prus 8,544 

Sta fiord,  Eng 14,437 

Stalford’ Conn 3,405 

Staleybridge.  Eng 21,043 

Stamford,  Eng 7.846 

Stamford,  Conn 9,714 

Stamford,  Canada 2,999 

Stan  bridge,  Canada 5,024 

Stanfield,  Canada 1,953 

Stanley,  Canada 3,804 


Stanstead,  Canada 4,022 

Staraia-Roosa,  Russ 8,665 

Stargard,  Prus 16,867 

Starobielsk,  Russ 10,223 

Starodoob,  Russ 12,110 

Staro-Konstautiuov,  Russ 11,925 

Starov-O.-'kol,  Russ 7,214 

Staszow,  Russ 6,150 

Staunton,  Va 5,120 

Stavropol,  Russ 20,545 

Steenbergen,  Neth 6,492 

Steenwykerwold,  Neth 6,786 

Stekene,  Belg 6,231 

Stendal,  Prus 9,109 

Sterling,  111 3,998 

Sterlitamak,  Russ 5,6.52 

Stettin,  Prus 73,714 

Steubenville,  0 8,107 

Steven’s  Point,  IVis 1,810 

Stigliano,  Italy 5,116 

Stillwater,  Minn 4,124 

Stirling,  Scot 14,276 

Stockbridge,  Mass 2,(X13 

Stockholm,  Sweden 131,400 

Stockport,  Eng 53,001 

Stockton,  Eng 27,598 

Stockton,  Cal 10,066 

Stoke-upon-Treut,  Eng 130,-507 

Stolberg,  Saxony 5,788 

Stolberg.  Prus 9,415 

Stolpe,  Prus 14.997 

Stonington,  Conn 6,313 

Storrington,  Canada 2,882 

Stoughton,  Mass 4,914 

Stowe,  Vt 2,049 

Stradella.  Italy 5,050 

Straelen,  Prus 5,563 

Stralsund,  Prus 27,593 

Strasburg,  Ger 82,014 

Strassbiirg,  Prus 5,141 

Stratford,  Conn 3,032 

Stratford,  Canada 4,313 

Stratford-upon-Avon,  Eng 3,872 

Strathroy,  Canada 3,232 

Straubing,  Ger 11,468 

Strausberg,  Prus 5,524 

Strehlen,  Prus 5.4-55 

Striegau,  Prus 8,561 

Stroud,  Eng 38.602 

Stroudsburg,  Pa 1,793 

Studholm,  New  Brunswick 3,i  61 

Sturgis,  Mich 1,768 

Stuttgart.  Ger 75,781 

Subiaco,  Italy 6,310 

Siichteln,  Prus 8,160 

^Sudbury,  Eng 6,908 

'Sudbury,  Mass 2,o9l 

Suez,  Egypt 15,000 

Suflield,  Conn 3,277 

Sugar  Tree  Ridge,  0 1,012 

Suhl,  Pruss 8,987 

Sullivan,  Canada 3,151 

Sulzbach,  Prus 6,884 

Sulzbach,  Ger 5.292 

Sumiswald.  Swit 5.239 

Sumter,  S.  C 1,807 

Sunbury.  Pa 3,131 

Sunderland,  Eng 98,335 

Sundsvall,  Swed 5,661 

Sunnidale,  Canada 1,991 

Superior  City,  IVis 1,122 

Susquehanna,  Pa 2,729 

Sussex,  New  Brunswick 5,606 

Sutton,  Canada 3,143 

Suwalki,  Russ ! 16,533 

Svendborg.  Den 6,537 

Svieciany,  Rtiss 5,942 

Swansea,  IVale.s 61,720 

Swenigorodka.  Russ 6,012 

Swinemiiiide,  Pruss 6,970 

Sycamore,  111 l’967 

Sydenham,  Canada 4,011 

Sydnej',  Australia 94,100 

Sydney,  Nova  Scotia 2,9  0 

Syracuse,  Italy 17,371 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 43.061 

Syracuse,  0 1,273 

Syzran,  Russ 20,625 

Tablat,  Swit 5,791 

Tabreez,  Per 150, <KX) 

Taganrog,  Russ 21,292 

Talladega,  Ala 1,933 

Tallahassee,  Fla 2,023 


Tamaqua,  Pa 5,960 

Tambov,  Russ 29,356 

Taniise,  Belg 8,169 

Tammerfors,  Russ 5,538 

Tamworth,  Eng 11,502 

Tantah,  Egypt 55,000 

Tara,  Russ 5,693 

Taranto,  Italy 19,105 

Tarare,  Fr 14,569 

Tarascon,  Fr 13,489 

Tarboro,  N.  C 1,340 

Tarnowitz,  Prus 6.383 

Tarragona,  Sp 18;4;i3 

Tashkend,  Toork 64,416 

Taunton,  Eng 15,466 

Taunton,  Miuss 18,629 

Tavira,  Port 10,903 

Tavistock,  Eng 7,720 

Tay,  Canada 1,629 

Tcheliabiusk,  Russ 6,700 

Tcherkasi,  Russ 13,311 

Tchernigov,  Russ 15,480 

Tchigriu,  Russ 7,804 

Tchira,  Toork 35,0- 0 

Tchistopol,  Russ 12,282 

Tchoogooev,  Russ 8,9:10 

Tecumseh,  Mich 2.039 

Tecumseh,  Canada 4,728 

Teggiano,  Italy 6,180 

Teheran,  Per 85,000 

Telav,  Russ 7,300 

Telsh,  Russ 7,929 

Temesvar,  Hungary 22,507 

Temir-Chan-Schura,  Russ......  7,102 

Temnikov,  Russ 6,630 

Templeton,  Canada 3,404 

Tern  rook,  Russ 6,613 

Tence,  Fr 5,537 

Teramo,  Italy 9,573 

Terlizzi,  Italy 18,063 

Termini,  Italy 25,780 

Terni,  Italy..*. 9,116 

Terrauova  di  Sicilia,  Italy 13,539 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 16,103 

Teruel,  Sp 10,4:12 

Teterow,  Ger 5,063 

Teuffeu,  Swit 4,953 

Tewkesbury,  Eng 5,409 

Texel,  Neth 6,199 

Thann,  Fr 8,854 

Thetford,  Eng 4,167 

Thibodeaux,  La 1,922 

Thiele,  Neth 8.144 

Thielt,  Belg 10,177 

Thiers,  Fr 15,901 

Thionville,  Fr 7,818 

Thirsk,  Eng 5,735 

Thomaston,  Me 3,(92 

Thompson,  Conn 3,804 

Thorn,  Prus 15,505 

Thorntowii,  Ind 1,526 

Thorah,  Canada 1,965 

Thorold,  Canada 1,635 

Thourout,  Belg 7,857 

Three  Rivers,  Mich 1,189 

Thurlow,  Canada 5,186 

Tietierksteradeel,  Neth 11,407 

Tiffi'n,  0 5,648 

Tiflis,  Russ 71,051 

Tikhvin,  Russ 6,080 

Tikotzin,  Russ 5,325 

Tilburg,  Neth 20,153 

Tilsit,  Prus 19,476 

Tiny,  Canada 3,214 

Tioomen,  Russ 12,892 

Tippecanoe  Citj',  0 1,2(»4 

Tiraspol,  Russ 9,239 

Tirlemont,  Belg 12,354 

Tirnova,  Tur 15,000 

Titusville,  Pa 8,639 

Tiverton.  Eug 10,025 

Tivoli,  Italy 7.00O 

Tixtla,  Mek 6,501 

Tla.«cala,  Mex 4,tMiO 

Tobolsk,  Russ 17,091 

Toledo,  Sp 17,633 

Toledo,  0 31,584 

Toluca,  Mex 12,000 

Tomasgow,  Russ 6,258 

Tomsk,  Siberia 23,430 

Tonawauda,  N.  Y 2,812 

Tongres,  Belg 7,147 

Tonneins,  Fr 7,947 

Toola,  Russ 56,496 
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Toolcha,  Tiir 13,000 

Too  rets,  Russ 5,380 

Topeka,  Kan 5,790 

Torgau,  Pnis 10,762 

Toronto,  Canada 56,091 

Toropetz,  Russ 5,606 

Torre-del-Annunziata,  Italy..  15,147 

Torre  del  Greco,  Italy 5,477 

Torre  Maggiore,  Italy 6,727 

Torres  Novas,  Port 6,878 

Tortona,  Italy 7,341 

Tortosa,  Sp 24,702 

Torzhok,  Russ 15,163 

Totness,  Eng 4,o73 

Tottenville,  N.  Y 1,571 

Toul,  Fr 7,687 

Toulon,  Fr 84,897 

Toulouse,  Fr 113,229 

Tourcoing,  Fr 33,498 

Tourlaville,  Fr 5,824 

Tournay,  Belg 31,.531 

Tournus,  Fr 5,598 

Tours,  Fr 41,061 

Towauda,  Pa 2,696 

Townsend,  Canada 6,474 

Trafalgar,  Canada 5,027 

Trani,  Italy 22.382 

Trapani,  Italy 26,3.34 

Travnik,  Turk 12,000 

Treasure,  Nev 1,920 

Tredegar,  Wales 33,679 

Treniont,  N.  Y 2,025 

Treniont,  Pa 1,709 

Trent,  Aus 14,347 

Tretiton,  N.  J 22,874 

Trenton,  Tenn 1,909 

Trenton,  Canada 1,796 

Treptow,  Prus 6,957 

Treuen,  Ger 5,238 

Treuenbrietzen,  Prus 5,387 

Treves,  Prus 21,849 

Treviso,  Italy 22,165 

Tricarico,  Italy 6,465 

Triest,  Aus 104,707 

Triggiano,  Italy 6,369 

Trinitapoli,  Italy 6,156 

Trino,  Italy 6,689 

Tripoli,  Syria 15,000 

Tripolitza,  Gr 7,441 

Troia,  Italy 5,473 

Troina,  Italy 8,270 

Troitsk,  Russ 6,930 

Trondlijem,  Norway 20,505 

Troobtchevsk,  Russ 6,068 

Troppau,  Aus 13,861 

Trouville,  Fr 5,200 

Trowbridge,  Eng 12,588 

Troy,  N.  Y 46,465 

Troy,  0 3,005 

Troyes,  Fr 34,613 

Trujillo,  S.  Am 7,000 

Truiuansburg,  N.  Y 1,246 

Truro,  Eng 10,999 

Tsarkoe-Selo,  Russ 10,173 

Tsclienstochow,  Russ 13,102 

Tul)l(crgen,  Neth 6,162 

Tuckersmith,  Canada 3,699 

Tucuinan,  S,  Am 26,156 

Tulle,  Fr 12,410 

Tunbridge,  Eng 13,710 

Tunis,  Afr 125.01  0 

Turin,  Italy 180,580 

Turlak,  Riiss 6,780 

Turnborry,  Canada 3,201 

Turner,  Me 2,380 

Turnliout,  Heig 13,723 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 1,689 

Tuscarora,  Canada 2,606 

Tu-^c  umida,  Ala 1,214 

Tutrakan,  Tur.. 5,700 

Tuttlingen,  Ger 7,031 

Tver,  Russ 27,964 

Twickenham,  Eng 10,535 

Tvo  Rivers,  Wis 1,365 

Tynenmuth,  Eng 38,960 

Tyrone,  Pa 2,276 

Ubeda,  Sp 18,378 

Uberlingen,  Ger 3,633 

Uccle,  Belg 7,760 

Uddevalla,  Swed 5,334 

Uden,  Neth 5,602 

C<line,  Italy 25.201 

Uhrichsville,  0 1,541 


Ujun,Arab 10,000 

Uleaborg,  Russ 7,751 

Ulm,  Ger 24,739 

Uman,  Russ 15,349 

Union,  N.  J 4,640 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y 1.160 

Unioutown,  Pa 2,503 

Unna,  Prus 6,861 

Upper  Londonderry,  Canada...  2,194 

Upper  Sandusky,  0 2,564 

Upper  Stewiacke,  Canada 2,078 

Upsal,  Swed 11,156 

Urbanna,  0 4,276 

Urbanna,  111 2,277 

Urbino,  Italy 5,686 

Ures,  Mex 7,000 

Urkup,  Turk 5,000 

Uruguay,  S.  Anier 5,018 

Usborne,  Canada 3,831 

Uskup,  Tur 28,000 

Utica,  N.  Y 28,804 

Utrecht,  Neth 60,999 

Uxbridge,  Mass 3,0,58 

Uzes,  Fr 6,242 


Vico  del  Gayano,  Italy 8,228 

Victoria,  Tex 2,.534 

Victoria,  S.  Am 9,000 

Victoriaville,  Canada 1,425 

Vienna,  Aus b7S,5'26 

Vienne,  Fr 19,569 

Viersen,  Prus 16,656 

Vierzon,  Fr.^ 7,740 

Viesti,  Italy 5,530 

Vieux-Conde,  Fr 5,113 

Vigan  (Le),  Fr 5,376 

Vigervano,  Italy lS,831 

Viggianello,  Italy 5,420 

Vilich,  Prus 5,887 

Vilkomeer,  Ru.ss 9,212 

Villa-Nova-de-Gaia,  Port 7,515 

Villa  Real,  Port 5,(.97 

Villarosa,  Italy 6,195 

Villaviciosa,  Sp 19,655 

Villefranche-de-Rouergue,  Fr  11,650 

Villefranche-sur-Saone,  Fr 10,172 

Villemur,  Fr 5,304 

Villeneuve-sur-Lot,  Fr 13.830 

Villeurbanne,  Fr 5,850 

Vilna,  Russ 78,902 

Vilvorde,  Belg 7,299 

Vincennes,  Fr 73,414 

Vincennes,  Ind 5,440 

Vinnitsa,  Russ 10,792 

Vinton,  Iowa 2,460 

Vire,  Fr 7,647 

Virginia,  Nev 7,tG8 

Visen,  Port 6,815 

Vishnee-Volotchok,  Russ 15,244 

Vitebsk,  Rmss 30,589 

Viterbo,  Italy 14,000 

Vitoria,  Sp 18,728 

Vitre,  Fr 8,904 

Vitry-le-Fran9ois,  Fr 7,622 

Vittoria,  Italy 14,983 

Vizzini,  Italy 13,249 

Vlaardingen,  Neth 8,304 

Vladimeer,  Russ 12,948 

Vladimeer  Volyn.ski,  Russ -6,042 

Voghera,  Italy 10,173 

Voiron,  Fr 9,637 

Volkovisk,  Russ 6.399 

Vologda,  Russ 17,7-54 

Volsk,  Russ 25,930 

Voltchaiisk,  Russ.'. 9,263 

Vol terra,  Italy 6,040 

Voltri,  Italy 5,651 

Voorst,  Neth , 9,086 

Voronezh,  Russ 41,733 

Vorst,  Prus 5,140 

Vosln  esensk,  Russ 5,008 

Vosnesensk,  Russ 7,245 

Wabash,  Ind 2,881 

Wadmalon  I.'^land,  S.  C 3,826 

Waeregbem,  Relg 6,674 

Waerschoot,  Belg 5,235 

Waesmunster,  Belg 5.468 

Wageningen,  Netli 5,815 

Wainfleet,  Canada 2,673 

Wakefield.  Eng 28.079 

Wakefield,  Canada 2.321 

Wald,  Prus 6,904 

Waldbibl,  Prus 5,215 

Waldenburg,  Prus 8,832 

■Waldheim,  Ger 5,936 

Waldoboruugh,  Me 4,174 

Wallace,  Canada 3,581 

Wall  a- Walla,  W.  T 1,394 

Wallingford,  Eng 8,363 

"Wallingford,  Conn 3,676 

Walpole,  Canada 5,477 

Walsall,  Eng 46,452 

Walsingham,  Canada 5.290 

Waltham,  Mass 9,065 

Wandsbeck,  Prus 9,575 

Wbipakoneta,  0 2,150 

Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y 2,263 

Ware,  Mass 4,259 

Warebam,  Eng 6,532 

Wareham,Mass 3, ('98 

Waren,  Ger 5,477 

Warnambool,  Victoria 4,010 

Warren,  Mass 2, (>25 

Warren,  R.  1 3,008 

Warren,  N.  Y 3,469 

Warren,  Pa 2,014 

Warren,  0 8,457 

Warrensburg,  Mo 2,945 


Val-d’Ajol  (Le),  Fr 7,249 

Valdes,  Sp 22,109 

Valence,  Fr 18,711 

Valencia,  Sp 107,703 

Valencia,  S.  Am 25,000 

Valenciennes,  Fr 24  966 

Valenza,  Italy 6,864 

Valetta,  Malta 35,000 

Valguarnera,  Italy 9,477 

Valki,  Russ 8,305 

Valladolid,  Sp 43,361 

Valledulmo,  Italy 6,810 

Vallet,  Fr 6,476 

Valognes,  Fr 6,812 

Valooiki,  Russ 5,811 

Valparaiso,  Chili 70,4.38 

Valparaiso,  Ind 2,765 

VanBuren.Ark 985 

Vandalia,  111 1,771 

Vannes,  Fr 14,564 

Vanves,  Fr 6,016 

Van  Wert,  0 2,025 

Varennes,  Canada 1,952 

Varese,  Italy 5,030 

Varna,  Tnr 16, 0(  0 

Vasto,  Italy 9,437 

Vaudreuil,  Canada 2,848 

Vaughan,  Canada 7,657 

Van  vert,  Fr 5,129 

Veendam,  Neth 10,124 

Velbert.  Prus 7,221 

Velez-Malaga,  Sp 21,097 

VelizlijRnss 8,965 

Velletrj,  Italy 13,000 

Venango  City,  Pa 1,550 

Vendome,  Fr 9,356 

Venice,  Italy 118,172 

Venloo,  Neth 8,110 

Venosa,  Italy 6,961 

Venray,  Neth 5,039 

Veninor,  Eng 9,0  0 

Vera-Cniz,  Mex 10,000 

Vercelli,  Italy 19,352 

Verden,  Prus 6,708 

Verdun,  Fr 12,394 

Vereya,  Russ 5,473 

Vergennes,  Vt 1,570 

Verklinee-Ooralsk,  Russ 5,034 

Verkhnee-Lamov,  Russ 8,189 

Vernon,  Fr,..! 7,410 

Vernon,  Conn 5,440 

Verona,  Italy 59,169 

Verplank,  N.  Y 1,500 

Versailles,  Fr 43,899 

Versailles,  Ky 3,2(i8 

Vertou,  Fr 6,313 

Vernlam,  Canada 2,692 

Vervick,  Belg 6,758 

Verviers,  Belg 32.381 

Vesonl,  Fr 7,579 

Vespra,  Canada 2,077 

Viadana,  Italy 5,224 

Viana,  Port 6, ('49 

Viareggio,  Italy 7,941 

Viatka,  Russ 19,624 

Viazma,  Russ 10,853 

Viborg,  Russ 6,137 

Vicenza,  Italy 33,306 

Vicksburg,  Miss 12,443 
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WarringtoTi,  Eng 32,083 

Warsaw,  Poland 243,512 

Warsaw,  N.  Y 1,631 

Warsaw,  Ind 2,2u6 

Warsaw,  111 3,583 

Warwick,  Eng 11,001 

Warwick,  R.  1 10,453 

Warwick,  Canada 4,677 

Washington,  Pa 3,571 

AVasliington,  D.  C 109,199 

Washington,  N.  C 2,094 

Washington,  Ga 1,506 

Washington,  0 2,117 

Washington,  Ind 2,901 

Washington,  111 1,607 

Washington,  Iowa 2,575 

Wasmes,  Belg 9,949 

Wassilkov,  Russ 15,832 

Waterbary,  Vt 2,633 

Waterbary,  Conn 10,826 

Waterford,  N.  Y 3,071 

Waterford,  Ire 23,337 

Waterloo,  N.  Y 4,086 

Waterloo,  Iowa 4,337 

Watertown,  Mass 4,326 

Watertown,  N,  Y 9,336 

Watertown,  W'is 7,550 

Waterville,  Me 4,852 

Waterville,  N.  Y 1,182 

Watkins,  N.  Y 2,639 

Watseka,  111 1,551 

Wattrelos,  Fr 12,315 

Waukegan,  111 4,507 

Waukesha,  Wis 2,633 

Waupun,  Wis 1,935 

Wausau,  Wis 1,349 

Wauseon,  0 1,474 

Waverly,  N.  Y 2,239 

Waverly,0 1,202 

IVaverly,  Iowa 2,291 

Wav  re,  Belg 5,986 

Waynesboro,  Pa 1,345 

Waynesburg,  Pa 1,272 

Webster,  Mass 4,763 

Weedsport,  N.  Y 1,348 

IVeerdt,  Neth 6,863 

Weerselo,  ^eth 5,419 

Wehlan,  Prus.. 6,288 

Weida,  Ger 5,147 

IVeiinar,  Ger 14,794 

IVeinheim,  Ger 6,290 

Weissenburg,  Ger 6,718 

Weissenfels,  Ger 13,652 

M' eldford,  Canada 3,302 

Wellesley,  New  Brunswick....  5,710 

Wei  meet.  Mass 2,135 

Wellington,  0 1,281 

Wellington,  New  Brunswick..  3,225 

Wellington,  N.  Z 7,460 

Wells,  Eng 4,517 

Wellsboro,  Pa 1,465 

Wellsville,  N.  Y 2,034 

M'ellsville,  0 2,313 

Welshpool,  Wales 7,178 

Werdan,  Ger 10,326 

Werden,  Prus 6,264 

Wernigerode,  Prus 6,925 

Wesel,  Prus 18,507 

West  Bend,  Wis 1,058 

IVestbo rough.  Mass 3,601 

IVestbrook,  Me 6,583 

IVestbury,  Eng 6,395 

IVestchester,  N.  Y 6,015 

West  Chester,  Pa 5,630 

West  Chester,  Canada 1,368 

Westeras,  Swed 5,116 

IVesterly,  R.  1 4,709 

W'^estervik,  Swed 6,201 

"Westfield,  Mass 6,519 

Westmeath,  Canada 2,632 

AVestminstcr,  Md 2,310 

■Westmoreland,  N.  Brunswick.  2,407 

Weston,  W.  Va 1,111 

Weston,  Mo 1,614 

Westonjeradeel,  Neth 7,588 

West  Pittsburg,  Pa 2,095 

Westport,  Mass 2,724 

Westport,  Conn 3,361 

Westport,  M 5 1,095 


West  Roxhury,  Mass 8,683 

Weststellingwerf,  Neth 13,051 

West  Troy,  N.  Y 10,693 

"West  Union,  Iowa 1,489 

West  Wawanosli,  Canada 2,748 

West  Whitby,  Canada 3,220 

West  York,  Canada 6,618 

IVest  Zanesville,  0 1,744 

Wethersfield,  Conn 2,693 

Wetterin,  Belg 9,358 

Wetzlar,  Prus 5,948 

Weymouth,  Eng 13,257 

Weymouth,  Mass 9,010 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 19,280 

"Whitby,  Eng 13,082 

IVhitby,  Canada 2,732 

■Whitechurch,  Canada 6,014 

"White  Hall,  N.  Y 4,322 

"VMiitehaven,  Eng 18,446 

White  Stone,  N.  Y 1,907 

Whycocomagh,  Nova  Scotia,..  2,398 

"Wicklow,  New  Brunswick 2,052 

"Widin,  Tur 19,000 

Wielun,  Russ 5,703 

Wierden,  Neth 5,943 

Wiesbaden,  Prus 30,085 

Wigan,  Eng 39,160 

"VV’ilbeiforce,  Canada 1,955 

MMldervank,  Neth 7,489 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 10,174 

M’illiamsburg,  Va 1,392 

"Williamsburg,  Canada 4,724 

Williamsport,  Pa 16,0.30 

"Williamstown,  Mass 3,5.59 

Williamstown,  Victoria 7,1.34 

Wilmington,  Del 30,841 

Wilmington,  N.  C 13,446 

Wilmington,  0 2,023 

■Wilmington,  111 1,828 

Wilrnot,  Canada 6,811 

Wilmot,  Nova  Scotia 1,893 

Wilrnot,  New  Brunswick 1,761 

Wilson,  N.  Y 2,912 

Wilson,  N.  C i;036 

Winchendon,  Mass 3,398 

Winchester,  Eng 14,705 

Winchester,  Conn 4,090 

Winchester,  Va 4,477 

Winchester,  Canada 4,(i90 

Windham,  Conn 5,412 

IVindham,  Canada 4,799 

Windsor,  Eng 17,281 

IVindsor,  Conn 2,783 

■Windsor,  Canada 4,2.53 

"Windsor,  Nova  Scotia 2,715 

Windsor  Locks,  Conn 2,154 

■Winneconne,  Wis 1,159 

Winnsboro,  S,  C 1,124 

"Winona,  Minn 7,192 

Winschoten,  Neth 5,790 

Winterswyk,  Neth 7,741 

Wisbeach,  Eng 17,281 

Wisby,  Swed 6,240 

Wiscassett,  Me 1,977 

Wisch,  Neth 6,0.51 

"Wismar,  Ger 13,.531 

Wissembourg,  Fr 5,376 

Witten,  Prus 12,.313 

Wittenberg,  Prus 11,934 

IVittenbergo,  Prus 7,029 

Wittstock,  Prus 7,230 

Wladislawow,  Russ 7,360 

M'loclawek,  Russ 10,.304 

Wlodawa,  Russ 6,295 

Woburn,  Mass..' 8,560 

Wolfe  Island,  Canada 2,737 

Wolfenblittel,  Ger 10,146 

Wolford,  Canada 2,550 

Wolverhampton,  Eng 68,279 

Wonseradeel,  Neth 11,624 

"Wmodhury,  N,  J 1,965 

Woodhouse,  Canada 3,865 

Woodstock,  Vt 2,901 

Woodstock,  Canada 3,982 

Woodstock,  New  Brunswick...  3.963 

Woodstown,  N.  .1 1,914 

Woolwich,  Canada 5,569 

Woonsocket,  R.  1 11,527 

Wooster,  0 6,419 
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Worcester,  Eng 33,221 

"Worcester,  Mass 41,105 

Worms,  Ger 13,374 

Wranja,  Tur 9,000 

Wratza,  Tur 14,0(’0 

Wrentham,  Mass 2,292 

Wrexham,  Eng 8,576 

Wrietzen,  Prus 7 ,933 

Wrightsville,  Pa 1 544 

Wnlfrath,  Prus 5,42  3 

Wiirselen,  Prtis 5.170 

Wurzburg,  Ger 42,185 

lY”'zen,  Ger 7,252 

Wy,.lusing,  Pa 1,707 

Wyandotte,  Kan 2,940 

AVyandotte,  Mich 2,731 

Wycombe,  Eng 10,492 

Wynibritzeradeel,  Neth 10,334 

Wyngene,  Belg 7,086 

"Wytheville,  Va 1,671 

Xenia,  0 6,377 

Yakootsk,  Siberia 4,976 

Yakova,  Tur 25,000 

Yamachiche,  Canada 2,3(i5 

Yamaska,  Canada 2,093 

Yanina,  Tur 25,000 

Yanyshahr,  Toork .35,0<  0 

Yarkand,  Toork 125, (KtO 

Yarmouth,  Eng 41,792 

Yarmouth,  Mass 2,423 

Yarmouth,  Canada 5,563 

Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia 5,335 

Yaroslav,  Russ 26.771 

Yeddo,  .Japan 1,554,848 

Yefremov,  Russ 9,.373 

Yegoryevsk,  Russ 5,266 

Yekaterinboorg,  Russ 21,929 

Yekaterinodar,  Russ 13,842 

Yekaterinoslav,  Russ 22,291 

Yelabooga,  Russ 5,447 

Yelatom,  Russ 7,438 

Yelets,  Russ 29,688 

Yelisavetgrad,  Russ 27,826 

Yellow  Springs,  0 1,4.35 

Yembo,  Arab 6,0OC 

Yeniseisk,  Russ 7,147 

Yeovil,  Eng 10,('t)0 

Yezd,  Per 40,000 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 12.733 

York,  Eng 43.796 

York,  Me 2,654 

York,  Pa 11,003 

Yorkville,  Canada 2.203 

Youngstown,  0 8,075 

Ypres,  Belg 16,166 

Ypsilanti,  Mich 5.471 

Yssingeaux,  Fr 7,971 

Ystad,  Swed 6.338 

Yvetot,  Fr 8,921 

Zaandam,  Neth 12,341 

Zacatecas,  Mex 15,427 

Zamora.  Sp 12.416 

Zanesville,  0 lit.Oll 

Zante,  Ger 2n,oo0 

Zaslav,  Russ 7.328 

Zeist,  Neth 5,374 

Zeitv,  Prus 15.421 

Zele'  Belg 11.987 

Zeulenroda,  Ger 6,585 

Zevenbergen,  Neth 5,872 

Zhitomeer,  Russ 34,780 

Zielenzig,  Prus 5.878 

Zierikzee,  Neth 7,928 

Zilgia,  Toork 6,000 

Zittau,  Ger 15.628 

Zlatoask,  Russ 15.790 

Zschoppau,  Ger 7,821 

Zulfe,  Arab 8,000 

Zlillichaii,  Prus 7,426 

Zurich,  Swit 19,758 

Zutphen,  Neth 15,.332 

Zvornik,  Tur 9.000 

ZweihrUcken,  Ger 9,.3.53 

Zwickau,  Ger 24..509 

Zwolle,  Netl 20  906 

Zwollerkerspcl,  Neth 5,611 
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On  the  opposite  page  will  be  found  a specimen 
from  my  new  Book  of  Labels,  just  published. 

The  book  is  made  of  pink  or  blue  paper,  on  which 
is  fastened  the  white  sheet  of  Labels  by  narrow 
spaces,  as  -seen  on  each  side  of  the  column  of  names, 
thus  preventing  the  labels  from  curling  or  getting  out 
fcof  shape,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  objection  to 
all  books  or  sheets  of  labels ; but  wdth  this  invention 
every  label  can  be  used,  even  to  the  last  one. 
Another  valuable  feature  is,  that  each  label  is  cut 
evenly  and  can  be  easily  removed  with  the  finger 
nail,  thus  obviating  the  use  of  scissors  or  knife. 


The  Book  contains  fifty  pages  of  one  hundred  and 
five  names  each,  thus  giving  over  five  thousand  names, 
repeated  from  five  to  thirty  times,  according  to  the 
average  use  of  the  remedy.  Handsomelv  bound  in  cloth 

PRICE, 

Will  be  Sent  Free  of  Postage  on  Receipt  of  Price, 


Secale  cornutum. 
Secale  cornutum. 
Secale  cornutum. 
Selenium, 
Scmpcriiv.  tector. 
Seuecio  aureus. 
Seuecio  gracilis. 
Seuecio  gracilis. 
Senecin. 

Senega. 


Secale  cornutum. 
Secale  cornutum. 
Secale  cornutum. 
Selenium. 
Scmperviv.  tector. 

Seuecio  gracilis. 
Senecin. 

Senega. 


IF-o.'blisla.ea.  'b3r 

GEO.  W.  SMITH, 

Homeopathic  Pharmacist, 

C 11%  €I:KXATI,  OHIO. 

Fob,  Sate  at  atl  Hom(eopathic  Pharmacies. 


